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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Monda>',  May  18,  1992 


The   Hou.^f   iTie!    at    12  nuon  and  was 
I  allt'ii  In  Drric!  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 

p.>!-c  [N!r    I>i-;khu'Kj 


I  iKSICNATiON   OF   S!'1-;AK1:}-:    I'iin 
T KM PORK 

Thr  Si'KAKF.P.  pro  leir.pore  laid  be- 
fore t.hf  i!..u.-f  I  he  following:  commu- 
nication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington.  DC. 

May  IS.  1992. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Butler 
Derrick  to  act  a.s  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
this  day. 

THO.M.^.s  S.  Foley. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatnes. 


l-HAYKH 
(■'..iplam.     Rev.     ■IaIr:t■^     David 


1)  I) 


offered  the  followink'  pra.v- 


V.f    ,ii.'    grateful.    O    God.    that    the 

[K.wcr  111"  Your  Spirit  is  seen  in  the  live? 
of  p»Miplr  ai'.'i  in  our  world.  Wt-  trive 
th..irik.-  That  foiTiicr  estrant,'emenl  be- 
twfon  individual.--  »  an  result  in  under- 
st.uuimL:  .md  that  alienation  between 
r..i'i(.n^  ■  an  i. ome  to  common  purpose. 
Wi-  -hank  you.  O  lovlnt:  Cod.  that  the 
triit  m;  rt-conciliation  and  peace  can 
tou.h  !hi'  lives  of  people  everywhere 
and  that  Your  unity  to  u?  can  be  mani- 
fest in  our  daily  Ir...  ^    .An. en 


THK  .lon^NAL 


Ti;'-  .'^I'K.AKKH  pro  tt-mpore.  The 
C'h.iH-  h.ij-  cxammi'd  the  Journal  of  the 
la.'-t  day  ^  proi  r.-.ijn^r?  and  announces 
tii  !  hf  Hou,-i-  his  appi'')\ai  thereof 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved  .. 


p;.i:!ic.i:  of  ai.lfgianck 

The  .SPKAKKK  pro  tenipcjii-  Th-  ^'en- 
tlfwom.m  ii'.n,  Colorado  [Mr.-  .'-^chkoe- 
DKK]  will  If. id  u>  m  \hr  Plediro  uf  Alle- 
u'iance 

.Mr.-  .>-CHK()KDKK  i.-d  :  ^,.-  p:.'dL'.-  <-: 
.Ai!fi:nin'  --  as  follow-; 

I  ;  .-  it-  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
t'r.i'.'C.  s-.i't>>  "f  .^nieri'-a    and  to  The  Rpput>- 


lie  for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


AIiMINI.-^THATION  .•<   HHCOPlb  ciN 
FAMILY   I.-i.'^l'KS 

.Mrs.  SCHROEDFK  Mr  Speaker,  the 
President  this  wct-kt  nd  izave  a  starring 
address  at  Notre  Dame  m  whi.h  he 
mentioned  that  the  Amerioan  fan.i'.y  :- 
under  siege,  and  he  is  absolutely  right. 
We  have  the  worst  statistics  on  fami- 
lies of  any  industrialized  nation  on  the 
planet. 

He  also  went  on  to  say  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  do  everything. 
but  it  should  do  anything  that  it  can. 
Let  me  say  that  saddened  me  because  I 
stand  here  with  copies  of  letters  that 
the  womt  n  Members  of  Congress  have 
sen'  ior  the  Tast  4  years  to  the  White 
House  to  meet  with  the  President  on 
famil.v  issues  because  we  have  made 
that  one  of  our  No.  1  priorities.  Every 
single  request  to  meet  with  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  turned  down.  Every  sin- 
gle bill  that  we  tried  to  piiss  to  help 
the  American  family  he  has  vetoed. 

So  I  am  very  saddened  that  he  can 
say  that  the  Government  must  do  ev- 
erything it  can  when  the  administra- 
tion nas  done  absolutely  nothing. 

I  hope.  I  hope  the  President  will  now 
meet  with  the  congressional  caucus  on 
women's. issues  and  other  Members  of 
this  body  who  have  been  very  con- 
i  I'l-ni'd  about  whuU  has  h.ippt-ned  to  the 
.American  family,  and  join  us  in  an 
agenda  that  meets  those  kinds  of  issues 
that  other  countries  have  dealt  with 
and  to  try  and  help.  Talk  will  not  do  it 
alone.  We  all  must  do  our  part. 


H'lSK  OF  R•r:i'RESENT.^T^VES. 

Ua.s-^iTi5(07i.  DC.  May  12.  1992. 
Hon.  THOM.iiS  s.  Foley. 

Speaker  of  the  House.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 
De.^r  Mr.  Speaker  Pursuarc  to  Section 
203(b)(l)iG)  of  Public  Law  102-166.  we  hereby 
appoint  the  following  Members  of  the  House 
01  Representatives  to  serve  as  members  of 
the  Glass  Ceiling  Commission: 

The    Honorable    Nita    M.    Lowey    of    N> -* 
York;  and 

The    Honorable    Susan    Molinari    of    New- 
York. 

Sincerely. 

Richard  A.  Gephardt. 

Majority  Leader. 
Bob  Michel. 
Minority  Leader. 


APPOINTMENT  AS   MEMBERS  OF 
GLASS  CEILING  COMMISSION 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tem.pore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Honorable  Richard 
.A.  Gkphakdt.  majority  leader,  and  the 

Honorable  Bob  Michkl,  minority  lead- 
er 


HOUR   OF   MEETING   ON 
WEDNESDAY,   NL-.Y  2('.   1992       - 

Mr.  MONTGOMI'.RY  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  w-hen  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday.  May  19. 
1992.  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11  am,  on 
Wednesday.  May  20.  1992. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  I-IEPORT  ON  H  R    'Z'yO' . 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  oF 

HEALTH  REVITALIZATH  tN 

AMENIjMENTS  OF  1992 

.Mr,  WAXMAN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  <H,R,  2507)  to  amend  tne  Public 
Health  Service  .Act  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend the  program,-  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  102-525  i 

The  committee  on  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  tw-o  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  H  R 
2507 i  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  A^t 
to  revise  and  extend  the  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
lerence.  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  House-  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  House  recede  froir,  .:.-  disagree- 
ment to  the  am.endment  of  the  Ser.ate  and 


□  '1  h.^  s\niN.I  rcprt  scni^  thf  ot-rn  i.t  dd\   dunnfi  iht  Hdusi-  pr.  .iti-di  ng-,  t.-  g  ,  Ij    :  -iH"   is  :  0     p  m 
M.im-r  SCI  i;i  this  typetace  induaic-s  «ordv  msirii-d  or  ap(H-ndcd.  rather  ihan  s(>.ken,  hv   a  Mt-mhKr  ..t  ihc  Houst  or,  iht  tl.n.r 
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ajfree  t-o  the  same  with  an  amenUment  as  fol- 
lows: ^ 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senn'°  amendment  in^iert  the 
followin)?: 

SECTION  1.   SHOHI    IIILh    Wli    I  \ilt.h   tit    (<i\ 
TEXTS. 

(a)  Short  Title-THis  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Xattonal  Institutes  of  Health  RevitaiUa- 
tion  Amendments  of  1992  ". 

(b)  Table  of  Co.\TE\TS.-The  table  of  con- 
tents for  this  Act  IS  as  follows 

Sec.  1.  Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 

TITLE  i-<:e\eral  phov/sio.\s  regard- 

l\a  TITLE  IV  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICE ACT 

Subtitle  A— Research  Freedom 
Part  I  -Review  of  PRopo.'iALs  for  Biomedical 

Asn  Behavioral  Re.';earch 
Sec.   101.   Establishment  of  certain  provisions  re- 
garding   research    conducted    or 
supported  ft!/  National  Institutes 
of  Health . 

Part  II— Research  o.k  Tra\spla.\tatio.\  of 
Fetal  Ti.vh^e 
Sec.  111.  Establishment  oj  authorities. 
Sec.  112.  Purchase  of  human  fetal  tissue:  solici- 
tation or  acceptance  of  tissue  as 
directed  donation  fnr  use  in  trans- 
plantation. 
Sec.  113.  Sullification  of  moratorium 
Sec.  114.  Report  bu  General  Accounting  Office 
on  adequacy  uj  requirements. 
Part  III—Miscellaseovs  Repeals 
Sec.  121.  Repeals. 

Subtitle  B~Clinical  Research  Equity  Regarding 

Women  and  .Minorities 

Part  /— iVo.wiv  asd  .Ml\orities  as  Subjects  i.\ 

CLi.KiCAL  Research 

Sec.  131.  Requirement  of  inclusion  m  research. 

Sec.   132.  Peer  renew. 

Sec.  133.  Applicability. 
Part  II— Office  of  research  o.v  Wo.ves's 
Health 

Sec.  141.  Establishment. 

Subtitle  C— Scientific  Integrity 

Sec.  151.  Establishment  of  Office  of  Scientific 
Integrity. 

Sec.  152.  Commissiorinn  Scientific  Integrity. 

Sec.  153.  Protectwn'bf  whistleblowers. 

Sec.  154.  Requirement  of  regulations  regarding 
protection  against  financial  con- 
flicts of  interest  m  certain  projects 
of  research. 

Sec.  155    Effective  dates. 

TITLE  II-PROTECTIOS  OF  HEALTH 

FACILITIES 

Sec.  201.  Protection  of  facilities  assisted  under 

Public  Health  Service  Act. 
Sec.  202.  Conforming  amendments. 

TITLE  III-SATIOSAL  INSTITUTES  OF 
HEALTH  IN  GENERAL 

Sec  301  Discretionary  fund  of  Director  of  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

Sec.  302.  Health  promotion  research  dissemina- 
tion. 

Sec.  303.  Programs  for  increased  support  re- 
garding certain  states  and  re- 
searchers. 

Sec.  304.  Children's  vaccine  initiative. 

Sec.  305.  Plan  for  use  of  animals  m  research. 

Sec.  306.  Increased  participation  of  women  and 
disadvantaged  individuals  m 
fields  of  biomedical  and  behav- 
ioral research. 

Sec.  307.  Requirements  regarding  surveys  of 
sexual  behavior. 

Sec.  308.  .Miscellaneous  provisions. 


TITLE  n-OENEHAL  PROVI.SIO.KS  RE- 
SPECTI.SG  NATIONAL  RESEARCH  I.SSTI- 
TUTES 

.Sff  401.  Appoinirnent  and  authority  of  Direc- 
tors of  national  research  insti- 
tutes. 

Sec.  402.  Program  of  research  on  osteoporosis. 
Paget's  disease,  and  related  dis- 
orders. 

Sec    403    Establishment  of  interagency  program 

for  trauma  research. 

TITLE  V ^NATIONAL  CANCER  INSTITUTE 

Sec.  501.  Expansion  and  intensification  of  ac- 
tivities regarding  breast  cancer. 

Sec.  502.  Expansion  and  intensification  nf  ac- 
tivities regarding  prostate  cancer. 

Sec.  503.  Authorization  of  appr^^mtwns. 
TITLE  VI~NATIONAL  HE.ArWluNG.  A.VD 
BLOOD  INSTITUTE 

Sec.  SOI.  Education  and  training. 

Sec.  602.  Centers  for  the  study  of  pediatric  car- 
diovascular diseases. 

Sec.  603.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

TITLE  VII  NATIONAL  l.\STITUTE  O.V  DIA- 
BETES AND  DIGESTIVE  AND  KIDNEY  DIS- 
EASES 

Sec.  701.  Provisions  regarding   nutritional  dis- 
orders. 
TITLE  VIII-N.ATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  AR- 
THRITIS  AND   .MUSCULOSKELETAL   AND 
SKIN  DISEASES 
Sec.  HOI.  Juvenile  arthritis. 

TITLE  IX- NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON 
AGI.\G 
Sec.  901.  Alzheimer's  disease  registry. 
Sec.  902.  .4ging  processes  regarding  women. 
Sec.  903.  Authorisation  of  appropriations. 
Sec.  904.  Conforming  amendment . 

TITLE  X-NATIONAL  I.\STITUTE  OF 
ALLERGY  AND  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 
Sec    lOOi.  Tropical  diseases 
Sec.  1002   Chronic  fatigue  syndrome. 
TITLE  XI-NATIONAL  LKSTITUTE  OF  CHILD 

HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 
Subtitle  A— Research  Centers   With  Respect  to 
Contraception  and  Research  Centers  With  Re- 
spect to  Infertility 

Sec.  1101.  Grants    and    contracts  for    research 

centers. 
Sec    1102.  Loan  repayment  program  for  research 

with  respect  to  contraception  and 

infertility. 

Subtitle  B— Program  Regarding  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology 
Sec.  nil.  Establishment  of  program. 

Subtitle  C— Child  Health  Research  Centers 
Sec.  1121.  Establishment  of  centers. 
Subtitle  D—Study  Regarding  Adolescent  Health. 
Sec.  1131.  Pro.spectne  longitudinal  study 

TITLE  XII-NATIONAL  EYE  INSTITUTE 
Sec.  1201    Clinical    research    on    diabetes    eye 
care. 

TITLE  Xlll-NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
NEUROLOGICAL  DISORDERS  AND  STROKE 
Sec.  1301.  Research  on  multiple  sclerosis 

TITLE  XIV^NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
ENVIRON.MENTAL  HEALTH  SCIE.SCES 
Sec.  1401.  Applied   Toxicvlogical   Research   and 
Testing  Program. 

TITLE  XV-NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF 
MEDICINE 
Subtitle  A— General  Provisions 
Sec.  1501.  Additional  authorities. 


Sec    1502.  Authorisation   of  appropriations  for 
general  program. 
Subtitle  B— Financial  Assistance 
Sec.  1511.  Establishment  of  program  of  grants 
for     dex^elopment     of     education 
technologies. 
.Mec.  1512.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
^Subtitle  C--S'ational  Center  for  Biotechnology 

Information 
Sec.  1521.   Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Subtitle    D~  National    Information    Center    on 
Health   Services  Research   and  Health   Care 
Technology 

Sec.  1531.  Establishment  of  Center. 
Sec.  1532.  Conforming  provisions. 

TITLE  XVI^OTHER  AGE.\CIES  OF 

NATIONAL  I.SSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 

Subtitle  Ai-Division  of  Research  Resources 

Sec.  1601.  Ridesignation  of  Division  as  National 

Center  for  Research  Resources. 
Sec.  1602.  Biomedical  and   behavioral   research 

facilities 
.fee.  1603.  Construction    program    for    national 
primate  research  center. 
Subtitle  B — National  Center  for  Nursing 
Research 
Sec.  1611.  Redesignation  of  National  Center  foi 
Nursing  Research  as  National  In- 
stitute of  Nursing  Research. 
Subtitle  C— National  Center  for  Human  Genome 

Research 
Sec.  1621.  Purpose  of  Center. 

TITLE  XVII-AWARDS  AND  TRAINING 
Subtitle  A—.\'ational  Research  Service  Awards 
Sec.  1701.  Requirement    regarding    women    and 
individuals    from    disadvantaged 
backgrounds. 
Subtitle  B-  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency 
Syndrome 
Sec.  nil.  Loan  repayment  program. 

Subtitle  C—Loan  Repayme^  for  Research 
Generally 
Sec.  1721.  Establishment  of  program 
Subtitle  D— Scholarship  and  Loan   Repaymerif 
Programs  Regarding  Professional  Skills  Need- 
ed by  National  Institutes  of  Health 

Sec.  1731.  Establishment  of  programs. 
Sec.  1732.  Funding. 

Subtitle  D— Funding  for  Award.s  and  Training 
Generally 
Sec.  1741.  Authorizatiion  of  appropriations. 
TITLE  XVIII-NATIONAL  FOUNDATION 
FOR  BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH 
Sec.  1801.  .Miscellaneous  provi.iions. 
TITLE  XIX-RESTORATION  AND  RENOVA 
TJON  OF  FACILITIES  AAD  INFRASTRUC- 
TURE 

Sec.  1901.  Acquisition  of  land  and  facilities. 
5ec.  1902.   Warren     Grant    Magnuson    Clinical 
Center. 

TITLE  XX-RESEARCH  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
ACQUIRED  I.MMUNE  DEFICIENCY  SYN- 
DROME 

Sec.  2001.  Revision    and   extension    of   various 
programs. 
TITLE  XXI-CERTAIN  AUTHORITIES  OF 
CENTERS  FOR  DISEASE  CONTROL 
Sec.  2101.  Prevention  of  prostate  cancer. 
Sec.  2102.  National  program  of  cancer  registries. 
Sec.  2103.  Traumatic  brain  injury. 

TITLE  XXII-STUDIES 
Sec.  2201.  Acquired     immune    deficiency     syn- 
drome. 


Set.  2J(ij  Annual  report  concerning  leading 
causes  of  death. 

Sec.  2203.  Malnutrition  m  the  elderly. 

Sec.  2204.  Behavioral  factors  study. 

Sec.  2205  Relationship  between  the  consump- 
tion of  legal  and  illegal  drugs. 

Sec.  2206.  Research  activities  on  chronic  fatigue 
syndrome. 

Sec.  2207.  Report  on  medical  uses  of  biological 
agents  in  development  of  defenses 
against  biological  warfare 

Sec.  2208.  Evaluation  of  employee-transported 
contaminant  releases. 

Sec.  2209.  Personnel  study  of  recruitment,  re- 
tention and  turnover. 

Sec.  2210.  Procurement. 

TITI.K  XXI II     MISCELLANEOUS 

}  hi  iVlStOSS 

Sec.  2301.  De,signation  of  Senior  Biomedical  Re- 
search Service  m  honor  of  Silvio 
Conte.  and  limitation  on  number 
of  members. 
Sec.  2302.  Technical  corrections 
Sec.  2303.  Prohibition  against  SHARP  adult  sex 
survey  and  the  American  teenage 
sex  survey. 
Sec.  2304.  Biennial  report  on  carcinogens. 
Sec.  2305.  National    commission    on    sleep   dis- 
orders research. 
TITLE  XXIV^EFFECTIVE  !).\TE 
.<>'     .4111.  Effective  daU 

TITIJE  I— GENERAL  PKOVISIU.WS  REGARD 
I.\G  TITLE  IV  OF  PI  RLIC  HE.M.TH  SERV 
ICE  .ACT 

Sublille  .■'. — Research  Freedom 

f.Aiil  I    HF.vii-w  (1.^  [•/■:<  iri).-<.M..<  I  III-:  mo- 

MKDICAI.  .-Wl)  hhH.AVioK.-U-  /if.,v/-./l.'((  7/ 

.st{     101    establishmk.'^t  of  (  ektai.\  PHim 
sioss  Kf-:a.\KJ)i\a  research  (0.\ 

niCTED     OH     Sl/'POKTEn     HY      V.A- 

rioNAL  isstitites  of  he.\lth 
Part  G  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
.Ait  (42  use.  289  et  seq.J  us  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  section  492  the  following  new  section: 
'CERTAl.K  PROVISIOS..S  REGARDI\G  REVIEW  AM) 
APPROVAL  OF  PROPOSALS  FOR  RESEARCH 

'Sec  492A.  (a)  Review  as  Precosditios  to 
Research.— 

(11  protectios  of  him.as  research  sub- 
JECTS.— 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  any  application  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  for  financial  assistance  to  con- 
duct research,  the  Secretary  may  not  approve  or 
fund  any  application  that  is  subject  to  review 
under  section  491(a)  by  an  Institutional  Review 
B'lard  unless  the  application  has  undergone  re- 
new m  accordance  with  such  section  and  has 
been  recommended  for  approval  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  conducting  such  re- 
view. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  research  that  is  subject  to 
review  under  procedures  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  protection  of  human  subjects  in 
clinical  research  conducted  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  the  Secretary  may  not  au- 
thorize the  conduct  of  the  research  unless  the 
research  has.  pursuant  to  such  procedures,  been 
recommended  for  approval. 

"(2)  Peer  review —In  the  case  of  any  appli- 
cation submitted  to  the  Secretary  for  financial 
assistance  to  conduct  research,  the  Secretary 
may  not  approve  or  fund  any  application  that  is 
subject  to  technical  and  scientific  peer  review 
under  section  492(a)  unless  the  application  has 
undergone  peer  review  in  accordance  with  such 
section  and  has  been  recommended  for  approval 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  entity  con- 
ducting such  review. 

■(b)  ETHICAL  Review  of  Research.— 

"(1)  procedures  RECARDISC  WITHHOLDISG  OF 

FVSDS.—If  research  has  been  recommended  for 


iiPT ''•:.::  ':■'•  purposes  oJ  subsection  (Oi.  the  Sec- 
rifj'u  "i.iii  not  withhold  funding  for  the  re- 
sfuic/i  un  ethical  grounds  unless — 

"(A)  the  Secretary  convenes  an  advisory 
board  m  accordance  with  paragraph  (4)  to 
study  the  ethical  implications  of  the  research: 
and 

"(B)  the  majority  of  the  advisory  board  rec- 
ommends that,  on  ethical  grounds,  the  Secretary 
withhold  funds  for  the  research. 

■'(2)  APPLICABILITY. —  The  limitation  estab- 
lished in  paragraph  II)  regarding  the  authority 
to  withhold  funds  on  ethical  grounds  shall 
aj»p/v  without  regard  to  whether  the  withhold- 
ing of  funds  is  characterized  as  a  disapproval,  a 
moratorium,  a  prohibition,  or  other  description. 

"(3)  PRELIMISARY  .matters  hEGARDI\G  USE  OF 
PROCEDURES.— 

"(A)  If  the  Secretary  makes  a  determitiation 
that  an  advisory  board  should  be  convened  for 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1 ).  the  Secretary  shall, 
through  a  statement  published  m  the  Federal 
Register,  announce  the  intention  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  convene  such  a  board. 

"(B)  A  statement  issued  under  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  include  a  request  that  interested  indi- 
viduals submit  to  the  Secretary  recommenda- 
tions specifying  the  particular  individuals  who 
should  be  appointed  to  the  advisory  board  in- 
volved. The  Secretary  shall  consider  such  rec- 
ommendations in  making  appointments  to  the 
h,,ard. 

"(Ci  The  Secretary  may  not  make  appoint- 
ments to  an  advisory  board  under  paragraph  (1) 
until  the  expiration  of  the  30-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  on  which  the  statement  re- 
quired in  subparagraph  (A)  is  made  uilh  respect 
to  the  board. 

"(4)  ETHICS  ADVISORY  BOARDS.— 

"(A)  Any  advisory  board  convened  for  pur- 
;,vj.s('i-  of  paragraph  (I)  shall  be  known  as  an 
ethics  advisory  hoard  (hereafter  in  this  para- 
graph referred  to  as  an  'ethics  board'). 

"(B)(1)  An  ethics  board  shall  advise,  consult 
with,  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary regarding  the  ethics  of  the  project  of  bio- 
medical or  behavioral  research  with  respect  to 
which  the  board  has  been  convened. 

"(li)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  statement  required  in  paragraph 
(3)(A)  IS  made  with  respect  to  an  ethics  board. 
the  board  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary,  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  a 
report  describing  the  findings  of  the  board  re- 
garding the  project  of  research  involved. 

"(C,  An  ethics  board  shall  be  composed  of  no 
fewer  than  14,  and  no  more  than  20,  individuals 
who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  shall  make  appointments 
to  the  board  from  among  individuals  with  spe- 
cial qualifications  and  competence  to  provide 
advice  and  recommendations  regarding  ethical 
matters  in  biomedical  and  behavioral  research. 
Of  the  members  of  the  board— 

"(i)  no  fewer  than  1  shall  be  an  attorney: 

"(ii)  no  fewer  than  1  shall  be  an  ethicist: 

"(iii)  no  fewer  than  1  shall  be  a  practicing 
physician: 

"(iv)  no  fewer  than  1  shall  be  a  theologian: 
and 

"(V)  no  fewer  than  one-third,  and  no  more 
than  one-half,  shall  be  scientists  with  substan- 
tial accomplishments  in  biomedical  or  behavioral 
research. 

"(D)  The  term  of  service  as  a  member  of  an 
ethics  board  shall  be  for  the  life  of  the  board.  If 
such  a  member  does  not  serve  the  full  term  of 
such  service,  the  individual  appointed  to  fill  the 
resulting  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  of  the  predecessor  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

"(E)  A  member  of  an  ethics  board  shall  be 
subject  to  removal  from  the  board  by  the  Sec- 


retary for  neglect  of  duty  or  mai'/t'o^jfiLt  u'  .'oi 
other  good  cause  shown. 

"(F)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  an  individ- 
ual from  among  the  members  of  an  ethics  board 
to  serve  as  the  chair  of  the  board. 

"(G)  In  carrying  out  subparagraph  (B)(i)  with 
respect  to  a  project  of  research  an  ethics  board 
shall  conduct  inquiries  and  Kdd  public  hear- 
ings. 

"(H)  With  respect  to  information  relevant  to 
the  duties  described  in  subparagraph  (B)(i).  an 
ethics  board  shall  have  access  to  all  such  infor- 
mation possessed  by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  or  araiiat'te  f  the  Sec- 
retary from  other  agencies 

"(i)  Members  of  an  ethics  board  shall  receive 
compensation  for  each  day  engaged  in  carrying 
out  the  duties  of  the  board,  including  time  en- 
gaged in  traveling  for  purposes  of  such  duties. 
Such  compensation  may  not  be  provided  in  an 
amount  in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  of  basic 
pay  payable  for  GS-IS  of  the  General  Schedule. 

"(J)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  shall 
provide  to  each  ethics  board  such  staff  and 
other  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  duties  of  the  board 

"(K)  An  ethics  board  shall  terminate  30  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  report  required  in 
subparagraph  (B)iii)  is  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  congressional  committees  speci- 
fied in  such  subparagraph    ' 

part  ii-hesearch  o.v 
th.ansj'l.am.aticjs  of  fetal  : issue 
SEC.  HI.  establish.he:.\t  of  acthorjties. 

Part  G  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  289  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  section  498  the  following  new  section: 
"RESEARCH  O.V  TRA.-^:';PLA.\TATIO.\'  OF  FETAL 
TISSUE 

■Sec.  498 a.  (a)  Establishment  of  Pro- 
gram.— 

"(I)  Is  GESERAL.—The  Secretary  may  conduct 
or  support  research  on  the  transplantation  of 
human  fetal  tissue  for  therapeutic  purposes. 

"(2)  Source  of  tissue— Human  fetal  tissue 
may  be  used  in  research  carried  out  under  para- 
graph (I)  regardless  of  whether  the  tissue  is  ob- 
tained pursuant  to  a  spontaneous  or  induced 
abortion  or  pursuant  to  a  stillbirth. 

"(b)  ISFORMED  COSSEST  OF  DOSOR  — 

"(1)  Is  GESERAL.—In  research  carried  out 
under  subsection  (a),  human  fetal  tissue  may  be 
used  only  if  the  woman  providing  the  tissue 
makes  a  statemer^t.  made  in  writing  and  signed 
by  the  woman,  declaring  that — 

"(A)  the  woman  donates  the  fetal  tissue  for 
use  m  research  described  in  subsection  (a): 

"(B)  the  donation  is  made  without  any  re- 
striction regarding  the  identity  of  individuals 
who  may  be  the  recipients  of  transplantations  of 
the  tissue,  and 

"(C)  the  woman  has  not  been  informed  of  the 
identity  of  any  such  individuals. 

"(2)  ADDITIOSAL  STATEMEST.—In  research 
carried  out  under  subsection  la),  human  fetal 
tissue  may  be  used  only  if  the  attending  physi- 
cian with  respect  to  obtaining  the  tissue  from 
the  wornan  involved  makes  a  statement,  made  in 
writing  and  signed  by  the  physician,  declaring 
that— 

'■(A)  171  the  case  of  tissue  obtained  pursuant  to 
an  induced  abortion — 

"(i)  the  consent  of  the  woman  for  the  abortion 
was  obtained  prior  to  requesting  or  obtaining 
consent  for  the  tussue  to  be  used  m  such  re- 
search: and 

"(ii)  no  alteration  of  the  timing,  method,  or 
procedures  used  to  terminate  the  pregnancy  was 
made  solely  for  the  purposes  of  obtaining  the 
tissue: 

"(B)  the  tissue  has  been  donated  by  the 
woman  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1),  and 

"(C)  full  disclosure  has  bi^en  provided  to  the 
woman  with  regard  to — 
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"(i)  such  physician's  interest,  if  anj/.  in  the 
research  to  be  conducted  with  the  tissue:  and 

'Ytu  anu  known  medical  risks  to  the  woman 
or  risks  to  her  privacy  that  might  be  associated 
with  the  donation  of  the  tissue  and  that  are  m 
addition  to  risks  of  such  type  that  are  associ- 
ated with  the  woman's  medical  care. 

Yc;  J^FOR^^En  Co\se\t  of  Researcher  asd 
DOHEE  —In  research  carried  out  under  sub- 
Section  (a),  human  fetal  tissue  may  be  used  only 
if  the  individual  with  the  principal  responsibil- 
ity for  conducting  the  research  involved  makes 
a  statement,  made  m  writing  and  signed  by  the 
individual,  declaring  that  the  individual— 

"(I)  IS  aware  that— 

'  (A)  the  tissue  is  human  fetal  tissue: 
'(B)  the  tissue  may  have  been  obtained  pur- 
suant to  a  spontaneous  or  induced  abortion  or 
tubseguent  to  a  stillbirth,  and 

"(C)  the  tissue  was  donated  for  research  pur- 
poses: 

"(2)  has  provided  such  information  to  other 
individuals  with  responsibilities  regarding  the 
research, 

'(3)  will  require,  prior  to  obtaining  the  con- 
sent of  an  individual  to  be  a  recipient  of  a 
transplantation  of  the  tissue,  written  acknowl- 
edgment of  receipt  of  ruch  information  by  such 
recipient,  and 

"(4)  has  had  no  part  m  any  decisions  as  to 
the  timing,  method,  or  procedures  used  to  termi- 
nate the  pregnancy  made  solely  for  the  purposes 
of  the  research. 

"(d)  availability  of  state.vests  for 
Audit  — 

"(1)  Is  GESERAL  -In  research  earned  out 
under  subsection  (a),  human  fetal  tissue  may  be 
used  only  if  the  head  of  the  agency  or  other  en- 
tity conducting  the  research  involved  certifies  to 
the  Secretary  that  the  statements  required  under 
subsections  (b)(2)  and  (c)  will  be  available  for 
audit  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  COSFIDESTIALITY  OF  AVDIT.-  Any  audit 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (I)  shall  be  conducted  in  a  confidential 
manner  to  protect  the  privacy  rights  of  the  indi- 
viduals and  entities  involved  m  such  research, 
including  such  individuals  and  entities  involved 
in  the  donation,  transfer,  receipt,  or  transplan- 
tation of  human  fetal  tissue.  With  respect  to 
any  material  or  information  obtained  pursuant 
to  such  audit,  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  use  such  material  or  information  only  for 
the  purposes  of  verifying  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section. 

'(B)  not  disclose  or  publish  such  materia!  or 
information,  except  where  required  by  Federal 
law.  in  which  case  such  material  or  information 
shall  be  coded  in  a  manner  such  that  the  identi- 
ties of  such  individuals  and  entities  are  pro- 
tected, and 

"(C)  not  maintain  such  materia!  or  informa- 
tion after  completion  of  such  audit,  except 
where  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  such  audit. 

"(e)  applicability  of  state  a.'>d  local 
Law.— 

"(1)  Research  cosdvcted  by  recipiests  of 
ASSISTASCE.—The  Secretary  may  not  provide 
support  for  research  under  subsection  (a)  unless 
the  applicant  for  the  financial  assistance  in- 
volved agrees  to  conduct  the  research  m  accord- 
ance with  applicable  State  and  local  law. 

"(2)  Research  cosdvcted  by  secretary — 
The  Secretary  may  conduct  research  under  sub- 
section (a)  only  in  accordance  with  applicable 
State  and  local  law. 

"(f)  DEFISITIOS.—For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  human  fetal  tissue'  means  tissue  or 
cells  obtained  from  a  dead  hurnan  embryo  or 
fetus  after  a  spontaneous  or  induced  abortion, 
or  after  a  stillbirth". 

SF.r  112  Pt'RCHASE  OF  HCMA.V  FFTAl  TlSSfF: 
S()U(  ITAFOS  OH  A(  (hl'IA.M  h.  OF 
TlSSCt  A.S  DIKKCTEII  noSATIOS 
FOR  ISE  IS  TR.\\SPI.A.\T.ATIO.\. 

Part  G  of  title  1\'  (ij  till  I'uhlu  Hi-allh  .sVn'ice 
Act,  as  amended  by  section  111  of  this  Act.  is 


amended  by  inserting  after  section  49dA  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 
"PROHIBITIO.'-'S  REGARDISG  HC.VAX  FETAL  TtSSVE 

"SEC.  49SB  (ai  Purchase  of  Tissue— It  shaU 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  knowingly  ac- 
quire, receive,  or  otherwise  transfer  any  human 
fetal  tissue  for  valuable  consideration  if  the 
transfer  affects  interstate  commerce. 

"(b)  SOLICITATIOS  OR  ACCEPTASCE  OF  TISSUE 

AS  Directed  Dosatios  for  Use  is  Trassplas- 
TATios.—lt  shatl  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
solicit  or  knowingly  acquire,  receive,  or  accept  a 
donation  of  Uuman  fetal  tissue  for  the  purpose 
of  transplantation  of  such  tiss:ue  into  another 
person  if  the  donation  affects  interstate  com- 
merce, the  tissue  will  be  or  is  obtained  pursuant 
to  an  induced  abortion,  and— 

"(I)  the  donation  will  be  or  is  made  pursuant 
to  a  promise  to  the  donating  individual  that  the 
donated  tissue  will  be  transplanted  into  a  recipi- 
ent specified  by  such  individual: 

"(2)  the  donated  tissue  will  be  transplanted 
into  a  relative  of  the  donating  individual:  or 

"(3)  the  person  who  solicits  or  knowingly  ac- 
quires, receives,  or  accepts  the  donation  has 
provided  valuable  consideration  for  the  costs  as- 
sociated with  such  abortion. 

"(c)  Crimisal  pesalties  For  violatioss.— 

"(1)  Is  GESERAL —Any  person  who  violates 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall  be  fined  in  accordance 
with  title  IS,  United  States  Code,  subject  to 
paragraph  (2).  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
10  years,  or  both. 

"(2)  Pesalties  applicable  to  persoss  re- 
cEivisa  cossiDERATios.—With  respect  to  the 
imposition  of  a  fine  under  paragraph  (I),  if  the 
person  involved  violates  subsection  (a)  or  (b)(3). 
a  fine  shall  be  imposed  m  an  amount  not  less 
than  twice  the  amount  of  the  valuable  consider- 
ation received. 

"'(d)  Defisitioss—  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(I)  The  term  'human  fetal  tissue'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  m  section  4HSA(f). 

"(2)  The  term  interstate  commerce'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  201(b)  of  the 
Federal  Fuod.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

"(3)  The  term  valuable  consideration'  docs 
not  include  reasonable  payments  associated 
with  the  transportation,  implantation,  process- 
ing, preservation,  quality  co'^'"'  >  vf.  rr,^e  of 
human  fetal  tissue". 
SEC.  IIS.  NULUFICATION  OF  MuHAIUHil  Si. 

(a)  Is  GESERAL.— Except  as  provided  m  sub- 
section (c),  no  official  of  the  executive  branch 
may  impose  a  policy  that  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  is  prohibited  from 
conducting  or  supporting  any  research  on  the 
transplantation  of  human  fetal  tissue  for  thera- 
peutic purposes.  Such  research  shall  be  carried 
out  m  accordance  with  section  498A  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  (as  added  by  section  111 
of  this  Act),  without  regard  to  any  such  policy 
that  may  have  been  in  effect  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  PROHIBITIOS     AGAISST     WiTHHOLDISa    OF 

FusDS  IS  Cases  of  Techsical  asd  Sciestific 
Merit—. 

(1)  Is  GESERAL— In  the  case  of  any  proposal 
for  research  on  the  transplantation  of  human 
.fetal  tissue  for  therapeutic  purposes,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  may  not 
withhold  funds  for  the  research  if— 

(A)  the  research  has  been  approved  for  pur- 
poses of  section  492Ala)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (as  added  by  section  101  of  this  Act): 

(B)  the  research  will  be  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  section  498A  of  such  Act  fas  added  by 
section  11!  of  this  Act):  and 

(Cj  there  are  reasonable  assurances  that  the 
research  will  not  utilize  any  human  fetal  tissue 
that  has  been  obtained  m  violation  of  section 
498B(a)  of  such  Act  (as  added  by  section  112  of 
this  Act). 


(2)    STAS'DISG    APPROVAL   REGARDISG    ETHICAL 

STATUS. —In  the  case  of  any  proposal  for  re- 
search on  the  transplantation  of  human  fetal 
tissue  for  therapeutic  purposes,  the  issuance  in 
December  1988  o)  the  Report  of  the  Human  Fetal 
Tissue  Transplantation  Research  Panel  shall  bi 
deemed  to  be  a  report— 

(A)  issued  by  an  ethics  advisory  board  pursu- 
ant  to  section  492A(b)(4)(B)(ii>)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (as  added  by  section  101  of 
this  Act):  and 

(B)  finding  that  there  are  no  ethical  grounds 
for  withholding  funds  for  the  research. 

(C)  AUTHORITY      FOR      WiTHHOLDlSG      FUSD: 

FROM  Research —In  the  case  of  any  research 
on  the  transplantation  of  human  fetal  tissue  for 
therapeutic  purposes,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  may  withhold  funds  for  thi 
research  if  any  of  the  conditions  specified  I'i 
any  of  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (CI  of  sub 
section  (b)(1)  are  not  met  with  respect  to  the  re 
search. 

(d)  DEFISITIOS.  —  For  purposes  of  this  section 
the  term    "human  fetal  tissue""  has  the  meaninQ 
given  such  term  m  section  498A(f)  of  the  Publh 
Health  Service  Act  (as  added  hv  section  111  i  ■ 
this  Act 

SEC.  in  liU-i>l<l  II)  i,l  MH.\L  ACCOUWI.Sa  OF 
mt  0.\  Ai>/iV(ACT  OF  KFQlIKh 
ME,\"TS. 

(a)  Is  GESERAL— With  respect  to  r.-tju/.  .  '. 
the  transplantation  o)  human  fetal  tissue  /or 
therapeutic  purposes,  the  Comptroller  Genera: 
of  the  United  States  shall  conduct  an  audit  fu^ 
the  purpose  of  determining-- 

(1)  whether  and  to  what  extent  such  research 
conducted  or  supported  by  the  Secretary  n; 
Health  and  Human  Services  has  been  conducted 
in  accordance  with  section  498A  of  the  Publv 
Health  Service  Act  (as  added  by  section  III  w 
this  Act),  and 

(2)  whether  and  to  what  extent  there  haii 
been  violations  of  section  498B  of  such  Act  (a- 
added  by  section  112  of  this  Act). 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  2  years  after  th- 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Complrol 
ler  General  of  the  United  States  shall  complet> 
the  audit  required  m  subsection  (a)  and  submi; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  f 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  thr 
Senate,  a  report  describing  the  findings  madi 
pursuant  to  the  audit. 

P.XRI  III— Mist  HI  lASKH  S  KFPH.M.S 
Shi    ;J(   K^/'/-.W.s 

iaj   cehtais   BiosiEutcAL   Ethics  Board. 
Title  III  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act   (4. 
use.  241  et  seq).  as  amended  by  section  lOlfa 
of  Public  Law  101-616.  is  arrwnded— 

(1 )  by  striking  part  J.  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  parts  K  through  M  a 
parts  J  through  L,  respectively. 

(b)  Other  Repeals.— Part  G  of  title  IV  of  th, 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  289  et  seq 
is  amended— 

(1)  m  section  498.  by  striking  subsection  (ci 
and 

(2)  by  striking  vc-  ■:  ■••  }•)■> 

Subtitle  B — Clinical  Ht'Ht'arch  Equity 
Rt'garding  Warru-n  and  Minarttieit 
P.XRT  l—W().ME\  A.\l)  .MISORITIES  AS 
SUR.IE(  IS  l.\  (  l.l\H  .\l.  RESE.AJiCH 
SEC.    131     K/-,W( /KAMZ-AT  <)l-    IStllSIO.S    l.\  Ki 
SEARCH. 
Part  G  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Servici 
Act.  as  amended  by  section  101  of  this  Act,  li 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  492A  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

""ISCLUSIOS  OF  WOMES  AND  .MINORITIES  IS 

CLINICAL  RESEARCH 

"Sec  492B.  (a)  In  conducting  or  supporting 

clinical  research  for  purposes  of  this  title,  thr 

Director  of  SIH  shall,  subject  to  subsection  (b). 

ensure  that— 


"ID  women  are  included  as  subjects  in  each 
project  of  such  research,  and 

"(2)  members  of  minority  groups  are  included 
as  subjects  in  such  research 

""(b)  The  requirement  established  m  subsection 
'al  regarding  women  and  rnembers  of  minority 
groups  shall  not  apply  to  a  project  of  clinical  re- 
search if  the  inclusion,  as  subjects  in  the 
project,  of  women  and  members  of  minority 
groups,  respectively— 

""(1)  IS  inappropriate  with  respect  to  the 
health  of  the  subjects: 

"(2)  is  inappropriate  with  respect  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  research,  or 

"(3)  is  inappropriate  under  such  other  cir- 
cumstances as  the  Director  of  .\'IH  may  des- 
ignate. 

""(c)  In  the  case  of  any  project  of  clinical  re- 
search m  which  women  or  members  of  minority 
groups  will  under  subsection  (at  be  included  as 
subjects  m  the  research,  the  Director  of  SIH 
ihall  ensure  that  the  project  is  designed  and 
iurried  out  in  a  manner  sufficient  to  provide  for 
:i  valid  analysis  of  whether  the  variables  being 
tested  in  the  research  affect  women  or  members 
'.if  minority  groups,  as  the  case  may  be.  dif- 
ferently than  other  subjects  m  the  research. 

"(d)(1)  The  Director  of  SIH.  in  consultation 
■uith  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Research  on 
Women's  Health,  shall  establish  guidelines  re- 
ijardmg — 

"(A)  the  circumstances  under  which  the  inclu- 
•<;i'n  of  women  and  minorities  in  clinical  re- 
^r,iri  h  IS  inappropriate  for  purposes  of  sub- 
svctiun  (b). 

"(B)  the  manner  m  which  projects  of  clinical 
research  are  required  to  be  designed  and  carried 
uut  for  purposes  of  subsection  (c).  including  a 
specification  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
'iquxrement  of  such  subsection  does  not  apply 
n  the  basis  of  impracticability:  and 

""(C)  the  conduct  of  outreach  programs  for  the 
recruitment  of  women  and  members  of  minority 
•jroups  as  subjects  m  such  research. 

""(2)  The  guidelines  established  under  para- 
graph (I)— 

""(A)  may  not  provide  that  the  costs  of  includ- 
ing women  and  minorities  m  cimicai  research 
jre  a  permissible  consideration  ivgarding  the 
{ ircumstances  described  m  subparagraph  (A)  of 
such  paragraph:  and 

"(B)  may  provide  that  such  circumstances  in- 
clude circumstances  m  which  there  are  scientific 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  variables  proposed 
to  be  studied  do  not  affect  women  or  minorities 
differently  than  other  subjects  m  the  research. 

"(3)  The  guidelines  required  m  paragraph  (I) 
shall  be  established  and  published  m  the  Fed- 
eral Register  not  later  than  July  1.  1992. 

"(4)  For  fiscal  year  1993  and  subsequent  fiscal 
uears.  the  Director  of  SIH  may  not  approve  any 
jr.ipnsal  of  clinical  research  to  be  conducted  or 
supported  by  any  agency  of  the  Sational  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  unless  the  proposal  specifies  the 
mariner  in  which  the  research  will  comply  with 
subsection  ta). 

"(e>  The  advisory  council  of  each  national  re- 
search institute  shall  annually  submit  to  the  Di- 
rector of  SIH  and  the  Director  of  the  institute 
involved  a  report  describing  the  manner  in 
which  the  agency  has  complied  with  subsection 
'  a .' 
SEC   13J  PEER  REMEVi. 

Section  492  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
142  use   289a)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  In  technical  and  scientific  peer  review 
under  this  section  of  proposals  for  clinical  re- 
search, the  consideration  of  any  such  proposal 
r.ncluding  the  initial  consideration)  shall,  ex- 
cept as  provided  m  paragraph  i2).  include  an 
eialuation  o)  the  technical  and  scientific  merit 
o<  the  proposal  regarding  compliance  with  scc- 
tmn  492Hia). 


"(2)  Paragraph  ilj  shall  not  apply  to  any  pro- 
posal for  clinical  research  that,  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  492B.  is  not  .ubject  to  the 
requirement  of  subsection  (a)  of  such  section  re- 
garding the  inclusion  of  women  and  members  of 
minority  groups  as  subjects  in  clinical  re- 
sea-'cK 
SEC.  134  .\PPUCABlUrt'. 

Section  492B  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
as  added  by  section  13!  of  this  Act.  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  projects  of  climcai  re- 
search for  which  initial  funding  was  provided 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
With  respect  to  the  inclusion  of  women  and  mi- 
norities as  subjects  in  clinical  research  con- 
ducted or  supported  by  the  Sational  Institutes 
of  Health,  any  policies  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  regarding  such  in- 
clusion that  are  m  effect  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  continue 
to  apply  to  the  projects  referred  to  m  the  preced- 
ing sentence.  Any  such  policies  may  apply  for 
fiscal  year  1993  and  subsequent  fiscal  years  to 
the  extent  not  inconsistent  with  such  section 
492  B 

P.A.RT  II— OFFICE  OF  RESE.\RCH  OS 
WO^SS  HE.ALTH 
StC.  141.  Esr.\BUSHMJL\T. 

(a)  Is  GESERAL.— Title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  2  of 
Public  Law  101-613.  is  amended— 

(1)  by    redesignating  section   486  as  section 

485  A: 

(2)  by  redesignating  parts  F  through  H  as 
parts  G  through  1.  respectively:  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  part  E  the  following  new 
part: 

■"Part  F—RtsF..iRrH  ov  WoKtr^'s  Hfauh 

SEC.  -486.    OFFICE   OF  RESEARCH   ().\   HOME.V.S 
HEALTH. 

"(a)  ESTABLISHMENT.— There  is  established 
within  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  SIH  an  of- 
fice to  be  known  as  the  Office  of  Research  on 
Women's  Health  (in  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
"Office").  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  direc- 
tor, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Director  of 
SIH. 

"(b)  PURPOSE.  — The  Director  of  the  Office 
shall— 

"(1)  identify  projects  of  research  on  women's 
health  that  should  be  conducted  or  supported  by 
the  national  research  institutes: 

"(2)  identify  multidisciplmary  research  relat- 
ing to  research  on  women's  health  that  should 
be  so  conducted  or  supported: 

"(3)  carry  out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  with  re- 
spect to  the  aging  process  in  women,  with  prior- 
ity given  to  menofMuse: 

"(4)  promote  coordination  and  collaboration 
among  entities  conducting  research  identified 
under  any  of  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3): 

"(5)  encourage  the  conduct  of  such  research 
by  entities  receiving  funds  from  the  national  re- 
search institutes: 

"(6)  recommend  an  agenda  for  conducting 
and  supporting  such  research: 

"(7)  promote  the  sufficient  allocation  of  the 
resources  of  the  national  research  institutes  for 
conducting  and  supporting  such  research. 

"(8)  assist  in  the  administration  of  section 
492B  with  respect  to  the  inclusion  of  women  as 
subjects  in  clinical  research:  and 

"(9)   prepare   the   report   required   in   section 

486  B. 

"(C)  COORDISATISG  COMMITTEE — 

"(1)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (b).  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  shall  establish  a  committee  to 
be  known  as  the  Coordinating  Committee  on  Re- 
search on  Women's  Health  (hereafter  in  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  the  'Coordinating  Com- 
mittee'). 

"(2)  The  Coordinating  Committee  shall  be 
composed  of  the  Directors  of  the  national  re- 
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search  institutes  (or  the  designees  of  the  Direc- 
tors). 

"(3)  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  serve  as 
the  chair  of  the  Coordinating  Committee. 

"(4)  With  respect  to  research  on  women's 
health,  the  Coordinating  Committee  shall  assist 
the  Director  of  the  Office  in  — 

"(A)  identifying  the  need  for  such  research, 
and  making  an  estimate  each  fiscal  year  of  the 
funds  needed  to  adequately  support  the  re- 
search, 

"(B)  identifying  needs  regarding  the  coordi- 
nation of  research  activities,  including  intra- 
mural and  extramural  multidisaplinary  activi- 
ties, 

"(C)  supporting  the  development  of  meth- 
odologies to  determine  the  circumstances  in 
which  obtaining  data  speci/ic  to  women  (includ- 
ing data  relating  to  the  age  of  women  and  the 
membership  of  women  m  ethnic  or  racial 
groups)  IS  an  appropriate  function  of  clinical 
trials  of  treatments  and  therapies. 

"(C)  supporting  the  deielopment  and  expan- 
sion of  clinical  trials  of  treatments  and  thera- 
pies for  which  obtaining  such  data  has  been  de- 
termined to  be  an  appropriate  function,  and 

"(D)  encouraging  the  national  research  insti- 
tutes to  conduct  and  support  such  research,  in- 
cluding such  clinical  trials. 

"(d)  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE.— 

"(1)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (b).  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  shall  establish  an  advisory  com- 
mittee to  be  known  as  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Research  on  Women's  Health  (hereafter  in 
this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  'Advisory  Com- 
mittee). 

"(2)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  no  fewer  than  12.  and  not  more  than  18 
individuals,  who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice shall  make  appointments  to  the  Advisory 
Committee  from  among  physicians,  practition- 
ers, scientists,  and  other  health  professionals. 
whose  clinical  practice,  research  specialization, 
or  professional  expertise  includes  a  significant 
focus  on  research  on  women's  health.  A  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall  be  women. 

"(3)  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  serve  as 
the  chair  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

"(4)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall— 

"(A)  advise  the  Director  of  the  Office  on  ap- 
propriate research  activities  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  national  research  institutes  with  respect 
to— 

"(i)  research  on  women's  health: 

"Cii>  research  on  gender  differences  m  clinical 
drug  trials,  including  responses  to  pharma- 
cological drugs: 

"(111)  research  on  gender  differences  in  disease 
etiology,  course,  and  treatrnent. 

"(IV)  research  on  obstetrical  and  gynecological 
health  conditions,  diseases,  and  treatments:  and 

"(V)  research  on  women's  health  conditions 
which  require  a  multidisciplmary  approach: 

""(Bi  report  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  on 
such  research: 

"'(C)  provide  recommendations  to  such  Direc- 
tor regarding  activities  of  the  Office  (including 
recommendations  on  the  development  of  the 
methodologies  described  m  subsection  (c)(4)(C) 
and  recommendations  on  priorities  in  carrying 
out  research  described  m  subpa^ag'^aph  (A)); 
and 

""(D)  assist  m  monitoring  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 492B  regarding  the  inclusion  of  women  m 
clinical  research. 

"(5)(A)  The  Advisory  Commutec  shall  p'epa^e 
a  biennial  report  describing  the  activities  oj  the 
Committee,  including  findings  rnade  by  the  Com- 
mittee regarding— 

"ID  compliance  with  section  492B: 

"'111)  the  extent  o'  expenditures  made  for  re- 
search on  women's  health  by  the  agencies  of  the 
Sational  Institutes  of  Health,  and 
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"(Hi)  the  level  of  funding  needed  for  such  re- 
search. 

"(B)  The  report  required  in  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Director  of  SIH  for  in- 
clusion in  the  report  required  in  section  403. 

"(e)  Represe\tatio\  of  Womes  4,wo.vc  Re- 
searchers.—The  Secretaru.  acting  through  the 
Assistant  Secrtt'iry  for  Personnel  and  m  col- 
laboration with  the  Director  of  the  Office,  shall 
determine  the  extent  to  which  women  are  rep- 
resented among  senior  physicians  and  scientists 
of  the  national  research  institutes  and  among 
physiaans  and  scientists  conducting  research 
with  funds  provided  bv  such  institutes,  and  as 
appropriate,  carry  out  activities  to  increase  the 
extent  of  such  representation. 

"(f)  DEFtMTIo.\S.  -For  purposes  of  this  part 

"(I)  The  term  'women's  health  conditions', 
with  respect  to  women  of  all  age.  ethnic,  and  ra- 
cial groups,  means  all  diseases,  disorders,  and 
conditions  (including  with  respect  to  mental 
health)— 

"(A)  unique  to.  more  serious,  or  more  preva- 
lent in  women: 

"(B)  for  which  the  factors  of  medical  rtsh  or 
types  of  medical  intervention  are  different  for 
women,  or  for  which  it  is  unknown  whether 
such  factors  or  types  are  different  for  women,  or 

"(C)  with  respect  to  which  there  has  been  in- 
sufficient clinical  research  involving  wotrwn  as 
subjects  or  insufficient  clinical  data  on  women 

"(2)  The  term  research  on  women's  health' 
means  research  on  women's  health  conditions, 
including  research  on  preienttng  such  condi- 
tions 

SEC.  ■•.Nf.  I  \\II(>\  \l  /MM  S)  s^Hf  lN/>  (  /  >  IK 
/.V<.//0(  S/-  MS  lilsh\KIH  UN  WOK 
RVN  HI-.M  III 

"(a)  Data  Sy.',!t.\,i 

"(I)  The  Director  of  SIH.  in  consultation  with 
the  Director  of  the  Office,  shall  establish  data 
system  for  the  collection,  storage,  analysis,  re- 
trieval, and  dtssemtnatinn  of  information  re- 
garding research  on  women's  health  that  is  con- 
ducted or  supported  by  the  national  research  in- 
stitutes. Information  from  the  data  system  shall 
be  available  through  information  systems  avail- 
able to  health  care  professionals  and  p-oviders. 
researchers,  and  members  of  the  public. 

"(2)  The  data  system  established  under  para- 
graph (I)  shall  include  a  registry  of  clinical 
trials  of  experimental  treatments  that  have  been 
developed  for  research  on  women's  health.  Such 
registry  shall  include  injormatwn  on  subject  eli- 
gibility criteria,  sex.  age.  ethnicity  or  race,  and 
the  location  of  the  trial  site  or  sites.  Principal 
investigators  of  such  clinical  trials  shall  provide 
this  information  to  the  registry  withm  30  days 
after  it  is  available.  Once  a  trial  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  principal  investigator  shall  provide 
the  registry  with  information  pertaining  to  the 
results,  including  potential  toxicities  or  adverse 
effects  associated  with  the  experimental  treat- 
ment or  treatments  evaluated 

"(b)  CLEARiSGHOi'SE—The  Director  of  NIH. 
m  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Office 
and  with  the  Xational  Library  of  Medicine, 
shall  establish,  maintain,  and  operate  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  information  on  research  and 
prevention  activities  of  the  national  research  in- 
stitutes that  relate  to  research  on  women's 
health 

'SEC.4Hiill   lllt:.\\HI   KU'dKl 

"(ai  l.\  6'i,.VA«-4t.  With  respect  to  research  on 
women's  health,  the  Director  of  the  Office  shall, 
not  later  than  February  I.  1994.  and  biennially 
thereafter,  prepare  a  report— 

"(!)  describing  and  evaluating  the  progress 
made  during  the  preceding  2  fiscal  years  m  re- 
search and  treatment  conducted  or  supported  by 
the  .Katwnal  Institutes  of  Health. 

"(2)  describing  and  analysing  the  professional 
status  of  women  physicians  and  scientists  of 
such  Institutes,  including  the  identification  of 
problems  and  barriers  'egarding  advancements. 
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"(3)  mmmaming  and  analysing  expenditures 
made  by  the  agencies  of  such  Institutes  (and  by 
such  Office)  during  the  preceding  2  fiscal  years; 
and 

"(4)  making  such  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  initiatives  as  the  Direc- 
tor 0}  the  Office  determines  to  be  appropriate 

"(b)  I.WLtsios  i\  BiE\siAL  Report  of  Di- 
rector OF  .\'IH  —The  Director  of  the  Office 
shall  submit  each  report  prepared  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  the  Director  of  .\'IH  for  inclusion 
m  the  report  submitted  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  under  section  403". 

(b)  REQltRE.»E.\T  OF  SlTFICIE.ST  ALLOC ATIOS 
OF  RESOt'RCES  or  l\STITVTES.—Sect  on  402(b)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  V.S.C  282(b)) 
IS  amended— 

(I)  in  paragraph  (10).  by  striking  "and"  after 
the  semicolon  at  the  end. 

(2>  m  paragraph  111),  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  and  inserting  ";  and",  and 

l3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (11)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  , 

"(12)  after  consultation  with  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Research  on  Women's  Health,  shall 
ensure  that  resources  o)  the  Sational  Institutes 
of  Health  are  sufficiently  allocated  for  projects 
of  research  on  women's  health  that  are  identi- 
fied under  section  4S6(bi". 

(c)  Co.KFORMl.s'G  AME\D.'»E.KT— Section  485(g) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  237C' 
2(g))  IS  amended  by  striking  "section  48S"  and 
inserting   "section  485.A" 

Subtitle  C — Scienttl'it    Int,i;ril\ 
SK        ;',/      /■>;  A«/JSHtffN7     llh     on  lit     l)t     SCI- 

>-siiH(  iMH.Hin 
(a.i    l\    Uh\f:H\l      .srcr.'iti    4'i.i   •>]    I'n.    i'ublic 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U  SC.  289b)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

"OFFICE  OF  SCIE.S'TIFIC  IS'TEGRITY 
"■(a)  SEC.  493.  (a)  ESTABLISH\tE.\T.— 

"(1)  Is  Geseral.-SoI  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  an  office  to  be  known 
as  the  Office  of  Scientific  Integrity  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  m  this  section  as  the  "Office"),  which 
shall  be  established  as  an  independent  entity  in 
the  Department  ol  Health  and  Human  Services 

'"(2)  Director. -The  Ofjue  shall  be  headed 
by  a  Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary,  be  experienced  and  specially  trained 
m  the  conduct  of  research,  and  have  experience 
in  the  conduct  of  investigations  of  scientific  mis- 
conduct. The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion actvig  through  the  Director  of  the  Office. 
The  Director  shall  report  to  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  EXISTE.KCE  OF  ATlMIMSTRATIVE  PROC- 
ESSES AS  CO\DITlOS  OF  fU.VO/.VO  FOR  RE- 
SEARCH —The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  re- 
quire that  each  entity  that  applies  for  a  grant, 
contract,  or  cooperative  agreement  under  this 
Act  for  any  project  or  program  that  involves  the 
conduct  of  biomedical  or  behavioral  research 
submit  in  or  with  its  application  for  such  grant, 
contract,  or  cooperative  agreement  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  such  entity— 

"(I)  has  established  (in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations which  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe)  an 
administrative  process  to  rei-iew  reports  of  sci- 
entific misconduct  m  connection  with  bio- 
medical and  behavioral  research  conducted  at  or 
sponsored  by  such  entity,  and 

"(2)  will  report  to  the  Director  any  investiga- 
tion of  alleged  scientific  misconduct  m  connec- 
tion with  projects  for  which  funds  have  been 
made  available  under  this  Act  that  appears  sub- 
stantial. 

"(c>  Process  for  resfosse  of  Director  — 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  by  regulation  a 
process  to  be  followed  by  the  Director  for  the 
prompt  and  appropriate— 

"(1)  response  to  information  provided  to  the 
Director  respecting  scientific  misconduct  m  con- 
nection with  projects  for  which  funds  have  been 
made  available  under  this  Act; 
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"  (2)  receipt  of  reports  by  the  Director  of  such 
information  from  recipients  of  funds  under  thi.s 
Act. 

"(3)  conduct  of  tnifestigattons.  when  appro- 
priate.  and 

"(4)  taking  of  other  actions,  including  appro- 
priate remedies,  with  respect  to  such  mis- 
conduct. 

"(d)  MOMTORISG  BY  DIRECTOR  —The  Sec 
retary  shall  by  regulation  establish  procedures 
for  the  Director  to  monitor  administrative  proc- 
esses and  investigatws  that  have  been  estab- 
lished or  earned  out  under  this  section. 

"(e)  Effect  os  Presest  Iwestigatio.^s.- 
S'othing  in  this  section  shall  affect  investiga- 
tions which  have  been  or  will  be  commenced 
prior  to  the  promulgation  of  final  regulations 
under  this  section." 

(b)  ESTABLI.'iHME.S'T    OF    DEFIMTIOS    OF    SCl- 

ESTIfic  MiscosnvcT.-Sot  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  report  required 
under  section  152(d)  is  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  such  Sec 
retary  shall  by  regulation  establish  a  definition 
for  the  term  "scientific  misconduct"  for  pur- 
poses of  section  493  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion 

Sftf      l.-iS     <  nMWs>./f)N    n\     •,(lh\IIH(     tSTK, 
«//■> 

(a)  l.\  (iLSEKAi.  The  Secretary  ol  Health  am! 
Human  Services  shall  establish  a  commission  ti 
be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Scientific  Integ- 
rity (in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion"). 

tb)  Duties.— The  Commission  shall  develop 
recommendations  for  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  on  the  administration  o.l 
section  493  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  tas 
amended  and  added  by  section  151  of  this  Act) 

(c)  CostPOSlTio.\—The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  12  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  from 
among  individuals  who  are  n:>t  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States.  Of  the  members  ap- 
pointed to  the  Commission  — 

(1)  three  shall  be  scientists  with  substantial 
accomplishments  in  biomedical  or  behavioral  re 
search. 

12)  three  shall  be  individuals  with  eipericna 
m  investigating  allegations  of  misconduct  with 
respect  to  scientific  research; 

(3)  three  shall  be  representatives  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  at  which  biomedical  or 
behavioral  research  is  conducted,  and 

(4)  three  shall  be  individuals  who  are  not  de 
scribed  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  or  (3).  at  least  ont 
of  whom  shall  be  qn  attorney  and  a',  least  one 
of  whom  shall  be  an  cthicist. 

(d)  REPORT.— Sot  later  than  120  days  after  thi 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  ihe  Commis- 
sion shall  prepare  and  submit  to  tie  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep 
resentatives.  and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  a  report  con- 
taining Ihe  recommendations  developed  under 
subsectu  ■  ■ 
SEC.  l53.rHOIrA  llo\  Ol-  H///>7;.>J(;  OH^K> 

Section  493  ol  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
as  amended  by  section  151  of  this  Act.  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(e)  Protectio.\  of  Whistleblowers  — 

"(1)  1\  GESERAL.—ln  the  case  of  any  entity 
required  to  establish  administrative  processes 
under  subsection  (b).  the  Secretary  shall  by  reg- 
ulation establish  standards  for  preventing,  and 
for  responding  to  the  occurrence  of  retaliation 
by  such  entity,  its  officials  or  agents,  against  an 
employee  in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment m  response  to  the  employee  having  m  good 
faith— 

"(A)  made  an  allegation  that  the  entity.  Us 
officials  or  agents,  has  engaged  m  or  failed  tc> 
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adequately  respond  to  an  allegation  of  scientific 
misconduct:  or 

"(B)  cooperated  with  an  investigation  of  such 
an  allegation. 

"(2)  MosiTCtRtSG  BY  SECRETARY  —The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  by  regulation  procedures 
for  the  Director  to  monitor  the  implementation 
of  the  standards  established  by  an  entity  under 
paragraph  11)  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
iihether  the  procedures  have  been  establislied. 
and  are  being  utilised,  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  established  under  such  paragraph. 

"(3)  So.\co.^lPLlASCE—The  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  establish  remedies  .lor  noncompliance 
hy  an  entity,  its  officials  or  agents,  which  has 
engaged  in  retaliation  m  violation  of  the  stand- 
ards established  under  paragraph  (I).  Such  rem- 
edies may  include  termination  of  funding  pro- 
vided by  the  Secretary  for  such  project  or  recov- 
ery of  funding  being  provided  by  the  Secretary 
for  such  project,  or  other  actions  as  appropriate. 

"(4)  FISAL  Rl  LE  FOR  REGVLATIOSS—The  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  a  final  rule  for  the  regulations 
required  m  paragraph  (II  not  later  than  ISO 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  .\'a- 
tional  Institutes  of  Health  Revitaluation 
Amendments  of  1992. 

"(5)  Reqcirei)  AOREEME\TS—For  any  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  the  date  on  which  the  reg- 
ulations required  m  paragraph  (1)  are  issued, 
the  Secretary  may  not  provide  a  grant,  coopera- 
tive agreement,  or  contract  under  this  Act  for 
biomedical  or  behavioral  research  unless  the  en- 
tity seeking  such  financial  assistance  agrees 
that  the  entity— 

"(A)  will  maintain  the  procedures  described  m 
the  regulations:  and 

•"(B)  will  ot'nerwise  he  subject  to  the  regula- 
tioris 

SEC.  JA-J    Hi.Qi  iKi-:ME.\r  Of  K/.f;r;.477ovs  hi. 

(..KKI)l.\(i  l'H()TE(TIOS  .AG.MSST  H 
NAM /A/.  (OSH-KTS  OF  ISTI.KKST 
l.\  (h:HTAJ\  PKOJECTS  OF  K£ 
.S£.A«(H 

Part  H  o!  titu  /I  ut  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  as  redesignated  by  section  141(a)(2)  of  this 
Act.  IS  amended  by  inserting  after  section  493 
the  following  new  section: 

•PROTECTIOS  AGAISST  FISASCIAL  COSFLICTS  OF 
I.VTEREST  /.V  CERTAIS  PROJECTS  OF  RESEARCH 
""SEC.  493  A.  (a)  ISSVASCE  OF  REGILATIO.S'S.- 
"(1)  Is  CESERAL.  —  The  Secretary  shall  define 
by  regulation,  the  specific  circumstances  that 
constitute  the  existence  of  a  financial  interest  in 
a  project  on  the  part  of  an  entity  or  individual 
that  will,  or  may  be  reasonably  expected  to.  cre- 
ate a  bias  m  favor  of  obtaining  results  m  such 
project  that  are  consistent  with  such  financial 
interest.  Such  definition  shall  apply  uniformly 
to  each  entity  or  individual  conducting  a  re- 
search project  under  this  Act.  In  the  case  of  any 
entity  or  individual  receiving  assistance  from 
the  Secretary  for  a  project  of  research  described 
in  paragraph  (2).  the  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion establish  standards  for  responding  to.  in- 
cluding managing,  reducing,  or  eliminating,  the 
fiistence  of  such  a  financial  interest.  The  entity 
'nay  adopt  individualized  procedures  for  imple- 
menting the  standards. 

"(2)  HE  LEV  AST  PROJECTS— A  project  Of  re- 
search referred  to  in  paragraph  (I)  is  a  project 
of  clinical  research  whose  purpose  is  to  evaluate 
the  safety  or  effectiveness  of  a  drug,  medical  de- 
vice, or  treatment  and  jor  which  such  entity  is 
receiving  assistance  from  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  IDESTIFYISG  ASD  REPORTISG  TO  THE  DI- 
RECTOR—The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  ihe 
standards  established  under  paragraph  (Ij 
specify  that  as  a  condition  of  receiving  assist- 
ance from  the  Secretary  for  the  project  involved, 
an  entity  described  in  such  subsection  is  re- 
quired- 

"(A)  to  have  m  effect  at  th,  time  the  entity 
applies  for  the  assistance  and  throughout  the 


period  during  which  the  assistance  u  received,  a 
process  for  identifying  such  financial  interests 
as  defined  in  paraa'aph  'li  that  exist  regarding 
the  project,  and 

"(B)  to  report  to  the  Director  such  financial 
interest  as  defined  m  paragraph  (!)  identified 
by  the  entity  and  how  any  suih  linancial  inter- 
est identified  by  the  entity  will  be  rnanaged  or 
eliminated  such  that  the  project  in  question  will 
be  protected  from  bias  that  may  stem  from  such 
financial  interest. 

"(4)  MOSITORISG  OF  PROCESS.— The  Secretary 
shall  monitor  the  establishment  and  conduct  of 
the  process  established  by  an  entity  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1). 

"(5)  RESPOSSE.—In  any  case  in  which  the 
Secretary  determines  that  an  entity  has  failed  to 
comply  with  paragraph  (3)  regarding  a  project 
of  research  described  in  paragraph  (1).  the  Sec- 
retary— 

"(A)  shall  require  that,  as  a  condition  of  re- 
ceiving assistance,  the  entity  disclose  the  exist- 
ence of  a  financial  interest  as  defined  m  para- 
graph (I)  in  each  public  presentation  of  the  re- 
sults of  such  project:  and 

"(B)  may  take  such  other  actions  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  appropriate. 
"(6)  Defisitios.—.As  used  ir  this  section: 
"(A)  The  term  'financial  interest'  includes  the 
receipt  of  consulting  fees  or  honoraria  and  the 
ownership  of  stock  or  equity. 

"(B)  The  term  "assistance",  with  respect  to 
conducting  a  project  of  research,  means  a  grant, 
contract,  or  cooperative  agreement. 

"(b)  FiSAL  Rile  for  REGVLATioss.—The  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  a  final  rule  for  the  regulations 
required  in  subsection  (a)  not  later  than  180 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  S'a- 
tional  Institutes  of  Health  Reiitalization 
.Amendments  of  1992."'. 
SE(    155  F.FFECTr\E  DATES. 

U'  /•.  (ihst.R.-ii  -  —  The  amendments  made  by 
this  subtitle  shall  become  effective  on  the  date 
that  occurs  180  days  dfter  the  date  on  which  the 
final  rule  required  under  section  493(e)(4)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 151  and  153.  is  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

(b)  AGREEMESTS  .AS  A  COSDITIOS  OF  FUSD- 
JSG.-The  requirements  of  subsection  (e)(5)  of 
section  493  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as 
amended  by  sections  151  and  153.  with  respect  to 
agreements  as  a  condition  of  funding  shall  not 
be  effective  in  the  case  of  projects  of  research  for 
which  initial  funding  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  was  provided  prior  to  the  effective 
date  described  in  subsection  (a). 

TITLE  n— PROTECTIOS  OF  HE.\LTH 
F.ACIUTIES 

SEC.   -JOl    PROTECTIOS  OF  FACIUTIKS  .ASSISTED 

I'SUER     PI  BUI      HEALTH     SERVICE 

.ACT. 

The  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  201 

et  seq.),  as  amended  by  section  101  of  Public 

Law  101-381  and  section  304  of  Public  Law  101- 

509,  IS  amended — 

(1)  by  transferring  sections  2701  through  2714 
to  title  II; 

(2)  by  redesignating  such  sections  as  sections 
231  through  244,  respectively; 

(3)  by  inserting  such  sections,  in  the  appro- 
priate sequence,  after  section  228; 

(4)  by  inserting  before  section  201  the  follow- 
ing new  heading: 

■PAHT  A-ADMISISTRATIOS". 

(5)  by  inserting  before  section  231  (as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection)  the 
following  new  heading 

"'Part  B—Miscellaseocs  Provisioss";  and 
(6i  by  adding  at  the  end  of  title  II  (as  amend- 
ed by  paragraphs  ill  through  (5i  of  this  sub- 
section) the  following  neie  part: 
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Part  r-  Prc  -Tf  ■^:<  \  i  r  H}:.t:ZH  f '..  :i:7:ES 

"SEC.  251.  ESTABUSHMEST  OF  PROTECTIOSS 

"With  respect  to  any  health  facility  receiving 
financial  assistance  under  this  Act.  a  person 
shall  not— 

"(II  embezzle,  steal,  purloin,  or  knowingly  en- 
gage m  conversion  of  any  personal  property  of 
the  health  facility,  including,  without  author- 
ization of  the  health  facihty- 

"(A)  knowingly  releasing  or  otherwise  causing 
the  loss  from  the  health  facility  of  any  animal 
held  for  research  purposes  by  the  facility. 

"(B)  knowingly  injuring  an',/  an:mal  held /or 
such  purposes:  or 

"(C)  knowingly  destroying  or  altering  records 
held  by  the  facility: 

"(2/  knowingly  damage  any  real  property  of 
the  health  facility. 

"(3)  knowingly  deter,  through  any  degree  of 
physical  restraint,  any  individual  from  entering 
or  exiting  the  health  facility: 

"(4)  by  force  and  violence  take  from  the  per- 
son or  presence  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
health  facility  any  personal  property  of  the 
health  facility  (including  any  anirruxl  held  for 
research  purposes  by  the  facility):  or 

"(5)  break  or  enter  into  the  health  facility 
with  ihe  intent  to  carry  out  any  of  ihe  actions 
p-'ohibxted  in  any  of  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4i. 
-SEC.  252.  ESFORCEMEST. 

"(a)  Crimisal  Pesalty  — 

"(1)  Is  GESERAL.—Any  person  who  violates 
section  251  shall  be  fined  m  accordance  with 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both.  ^ 

■  "(2)  RESTiTVTios—In  sentencing  a  defendant 
convicted  of  a  violation  of  section  251.  the  court 
involved  may  order  the  defendant  to  make  res- 
titution to  the  health  facility  involved.  Sections 
3663  and  3664  of  title  18.  United  Stales  Code, 
shall  apply  to  such  an  order  to  the  same  extent 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  such  sectioris  apply 
to  any  order  of  restitution  made  pursuant  to  a 
conviction  of  any  felony  under  such  title  IS. 

"(3)  Limit  AT  los  os  actios —Section  3282  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  pro- 
ceedings under  paragraph  (1). 

"(b)  Pruate  Civil  Actios  — 

"(1)  Is  GESERAL.—Any  health  facility  ag- 
grieved as  a  result  of  a  violation  of  any  of  jsara- 
graphs  (1)  through  (3)  of  section  251  by  any  per- 
son may,  m  any  cotirt  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
commence  a  civil  action  against  such  person  to 
obtain  appropriate  relief,  including  actual  and 
punitive  damages,  equitable  relief,  and  a  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fee  and  costs. 

"(2)  State  optios  with  respect  to  offset.— 
To  the  extent  provided  by  the  law  of  the  State 
in  which  the  violation  of  section  251  occurred, 
any  pecuniary  relief  recovered  by  a  health  facil- 
ity in  a  civil  action  under  paragraph  il)  shall  be 
offset  against  any  pecuniary  relief  recovered  by 
the  health  facility  ui  a  civil  action  authorized 
under  the  law  of  such  State  with  respect  to  ac- 
tivities described  in  section  251. 

"(3)  LiMlTATlos  OS  ACTIOS— Proceedings 
under  paragraph  (1)  may  not  be  commenced 
against  a  person  after  the  expiration  of  the  2- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which  the 
person  allegedly  engaged  in  the  violation  of  sec- 
tion 251 

-SEC.  253.  RILES  OF  COSSTRICTIOS 

■"^'ith  respect  to  penalties  and  remedies  estab- 
lished in  this  part  regarding  any  health  facility 
receiving  financial  assistance  under  this  Act— 

"(1)  this  part  may  not  be  construed  to  limit  or 
otherwise  affect  any  other  penalty  or  remedy 
under  Federal  or  State  law.  and 

"(2)  this  part  may  not  be  const'-ued  tf  mper- 
sede  any  law  of  any  State". 

SEC  202.  COSTORMISC  AMESDMESTS 

The  PublS'.  Health  5t';:.t  A::  4:  U  S.C.  201 
et  seq.)  is  amended- 
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(1)  m  the  heading  for  title  II,  by  inserting 
■ASD  MISCELLASEOUS  PROVISIOSS'  after 
■ADMISISTRATIOS-. 

(2)  m  section  406(ai(2).  by  striking  ■■270V  and 
inserting  ■231". 

(3)  in  section  465(f).  by  striking  ■■2701"  and  in- 
serting ■'231  ". 

(4)  m  section  4aO(a)(2).  by  striking  ■2701  '  and 
inserting  ■■231": 

(5)  m  section  485(a)(2).  by  striking  "2701"  and 
inserting   ■231  ": 

(6)  in  section  497.  by  striking  ■■270V'  and  in- 
serting  ■231  ■■. 

(7)  m  section  505(a)(2).  by  striking  ■•2701  ■  and 
inserting  "23V': 

(8)  m  section  926(b).  by  striking  "2711"  each 
place  such  term  appears  and  inserting  "241  ", 
and 

(9)  m  title  XXVI.i.  by  striking  the  heading  for 
such  title 

riTl.h:  III     \A  Il()\  \1   I VS7777  I  IS  or 

iiK.\nn  i\  <.h.\ni.\i 
sit     iKi    i>isiiu-:iii)\\Hi   USD  lit   iiiuytK'K 

Oh        \AII(>\\I         /Ns/;/(   /A  s         ()/• 
HEALTH. 

Section  40:  ut  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  use.  282)  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection. 

■■(g)(1)  There  is  established  a  /und,  consisting 
of  amounts  appropriated  under  paragraph  (3) 
and  made  available  for  the  fund,  fur  use  by  the 
Director  of  SIH  to  carry  out  the  activities  an- 
thomed  in  this  Act  for  the- .S'atwnal  Insititutes 
of  Health.  The  purposes  /or  which  such  fund 
may  be  expended  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to— 

■■(A)  providing  for  research  on  matters  that 
have  not  received  significant  funding  relative  to 
other  matters,  responding  to  new  issues  and  sci- 
entific emergencies,  and  acting  on  research  op- 
portunities ol  high  priority. 

"(B)  supporting  research  that  w  not  eiclu- 
sively  within  the  authority  of  any  single  agency 
of  such  Institutes:  and 

'■(C)  purchasing  or  renting  equipment  and 
quarters  for  activities  of  such  Institutes 

"(2)  The  Director  of  MH  shall  provide  to  the 
Secretary  an  annual  report  describing  the  ac- 
tivities undertaken  and  expenditures  made 
under  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  submit 
such  report,  together  with  such  comments  re- 
garding this  section  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  appropriate,  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  ol  the  House  of  Reprtsentatives 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Humari  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate. 

""(3)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  sub- 
section, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$25,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1993.  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994 
through  199S  " 

Sff       Wll'     HK.\I  in    rH<>\tinin\    Hh\hxutll    HIS- 
^t.MIWIIOS 

Section  402if)  of  the  I'ublit.  Ilcattti  Scrnce  Act 
(42  use.  282(f))  IS  amended  by  striking  ■other 
public  and  private  entities  ""  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  and  inserting  "other  public 
and  private  entities,  including  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  post-secondary  schools.  The  Associ- 
ate Director  shall— 

■'(I)  annually  reinew  the  efficacy  of  eiviting 
policies  and  techniques  used  by  the  national  re- 
search institutes  to  disseminate  the  results  of 
disease  prevention  and  behavioral  research  pro- 
grams. 

"(2)  recommend,  coordinate,  and  oversee  the 
modification  or  reconstruction  of  such  policies 
and  techniques  to  ensure  maximum  dissemina- 
tion, using  advanced  technologies  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  of  research  re.sults  to 
such  entities,  and 

"(3)  annually  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH  a  report  concerning  the  prei'entior'. 
and  dissemination  activities  undertaken  by  the 
Assoaate  Director,  including— 
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"(A)  a  summary  of  the  Associate  Director's  re- 
view of  existing  dissemination  policies  and  tech- 
niques together  with  a  detailed  statement  con- 
cerning any  modification  or  restructuring,  or 
recommendations  for  modification  or  restructur- 
ing, of  such  policies  and  techniques,  and 

'■(B)  a  detailed  statement  of  the  expenditures 
made  for  the  prevention  and  dissemination  ac- 
tiiities  reported  on  and  the  personnel  used  m 
connecti('    .    "'      .   h  ul  Inttica  " 
SEC.  303    /•/.•(«.«\*fS  FOK  l.\ClUHSEn  S(  ri-<  fH  I 

Hn.AHi>r\(;  cihtais"  sta/z-n    wn 

Hfsf.AH(  «/■«> 
Section    111/,    ui    Uir    i'ul'iK     HtaU'l    .litlur    ,4((, 

as  amended  by  section  301  of  this  Act.  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section. 

"(h)(1)(A)  In  the  case  of  entities  described  in 
subparagraph  (B).  the  Director  of  .MH.  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  S'atwnal  Center  for 
Research  Resources,  shall  establish  a  program  to 
enhance  the  competitiveness  ol  such  entities  in 
)btaining  funds  from  the  national  research  in- 
stitutes for  conducting  biomedical  and  behav- 
ioral research 

"(B)  The  entities  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)  are  entities  that  conduct  biomedical  and  be- 
havioral research  and  are  located  m  a  State  in 
which  the  aggregate  success  rate  lor  applica- 
tions to  the  national  research  institutes  for  as- 
sistance for  such  research  by  the  entities  m  the 
State  has  historically  constituted  a  low  success 
rate  of  obtaining  such  funds,  relative  to  such 
aggregate  rate  for  such  entities  in  other  States. 
"'(C)  With  respect  to  enhancing  competitive- 
ness for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  Di- 
rector of  SIH.  m  carrying  out  the  program  es- 
tablished under  such  subparagraph,  may— 

■■(i)  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  entities 
involved,  including  technical  assistance  m  the 
preparation  of  applications  for  obtaining  funds 
)rom  the  national  research  institutes: 

'■(II)  assist  the  entities  m  developing  a  plan 
for  biomedical  or  behavioral  research  proposals: 
and 

■■(nil  assist  the  entities  m  implementing  such 
plan. 

"(2)  The  Director  of  MH  shall  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  supporting  projects  of  biomedical  or  be- 
havioral research  whose  principal  researchers 
arc  individuals  who  have  not  preiiousty  served 
as  the  principal  researchers  of  such  projects 
supported  bu  llir  Pit, iti' 
SEC.  304.  CHILDKE.\-S  VAK  l\l   l\lll\n\E. 

Part  A  of  title  l\'  of  the  I'ublu  lUailh  Service 
Act  (42  use.  281  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section. 

"CHILDHES.S  VACCI.\E  ISITIATIVE 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  Develupmest  of  Sew  v.ac- 
CISES.—The  Secretary,  m  consulation  with  the 
Director  of  the  .National  Vaccine  Program  under 
title  XXI  and  acting  through  the  Directors  of 
the  Sational  Institute  jor  Allergy  and  Infectious 
Diseases,  the  .Kaiional  Institute  for  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development .  the  Sational  Institute 
for  Aging,  and  other  public  and  private  pro- 
grams, shall  carry  out  activities,  which  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  global  Children's  Vacane 
Initiative,  to  develop  affordable  new  and  im- 
proved vaccines  to  be  used  m  the  United  States 
and  in  the  dexeloping  world  that  will  increase 
the  efficacy  and  efficiency  of  the  prevention  of 
infectious  diseases.  In  carrying  out  such  activi- 
ties, the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  ertent  prac- 
ticable develop  and  make  available  vaccines 
that  require  fewer  contacts  to  deliver,  that  can 
be  given  early  m  life,  that  provide  long  lasting 
protection,  that  obviate  refrigeration,  needles 
and  syringes,  and  that  protect  against  a  larger 
number  of  diseases. 

"(b)  Report  In  the  report  required  m  sec- 
tion 2104.  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Di- 
rector of  the  .\ational  Vaccine  Program  under 
title  XXI.  shall  include  information  with  respect 


to  activities  and  the  progress  made  m  imple 
menting  the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
achieving  its  goals. 

"(C)  AVTHORIZATIOS  OF  APPROPRIATIOSS.—Ir. 

addition  to  any  other  amounts  authomed  to  bi 
appropriated  for  activities  of  the  type  described 
in  this  section,  there  are  authoriied  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section,  tl5.000.000  for 
fiscal  year  1993.  S20.000.000  tor  fiscal  year  1994 
$25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995.  and  $30.000.0O(i 
inr  fitral  year  I99fi  " 

SK       1(1.1     I'IA\    FON    I  sf     lit     WIMAI.S    IS     Kh: 
•^I.AK(  II 

(u/   l.\   Ge.sekal  —Part  A  Of  title  IV  of  thv 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  sec 
tion  304  of  this  Act,  is  amended  by  adding  at  thi 
end  the  following  new  section 

"PLA\  FOR  fSE  OF  A.MMALS  l\  RESEARCH 
Sec   404 a.   la)   The  Director  of  SIH.  after 
consultation    with     the    committee    established 
under  subsection  (e).  shall  prepare  a  plan— 

"(1)  for  the  Sational  Institutes  of  Health  It 
conduct  or  support  research  into- 

■■(A)  methods  of  biomedical  research  and  ex 
perimentation  that  do  not  require  the  use  of  am 
mats. 

"(B)  methods  of  such  research  and  eiperimen 
tation  that  reduce  the  number  of  animals  used 
m  such  research,  and 

"'(C)  methods  of  such  research  and  eiperimen 
tation  that  produce  less  pain  and  distress  in 
such  animals: 

"(2)  for  establishing  the  validity  and  reliabil 
ity  of  the  methods  described  in  paragraph  (I): 

"(3)  for  encouraging  the  acceptance  by  tht 
scientific  community  of  such  methods  that  havi 
been  found  to  be  valid  and  reliable:  and 

"(4)  for  training  scientists  m  the  use  of  such 
methods  that  have  been  found  to  be  valid  and 
reliable 

■■(b)  Sot  later  than  October  l.  1993.  the  Direc- 
tor of  SIH  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa 
tives.  and  ■  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  the  plan  re- 
quired m  subsection  (a)  and  shall  begin  imple- 
mentation of  the  plan. 

■"(c)  The  Director  of  SIH  shall  periodically  re- 
view, and  as  appropriate,  make  rei'isions  in  the 
plan  required  under  subsection  (a).  A  descrip- 
tion of  any  revision  made  m  the  plan  shall  be 
included  in  the  first  biennial  report  under  sec- 
tion 403  that  IS  submitted  after  the  revision  is 
made. 

"(d)  The  Director  of  SIH  shall  take  such  ac- 
tions OS  may  be  appropriate  to  convey  to  sa- 
entists  and  others  who  use  animals  in  bio- 
medical or  behavioral  research  or  experimen- 
tation information  re.specting  the  methods  found 
to  be  valid  and  reliable  under  subsection  (a)(2) 
"(e)(1)  The  Director  of  SIH  shall  establish 
within  the  Sational  Institutes  of  Health  a  com- 
mittee to  be  known  as  the  Interagency  Coordi- 
nating Committee  on  the  Use  of  Animals  in  Re- 
search (hereafter  m  this  subsection  referred  to 
as  the  'Committee'). 

"(2)  The  Committee  shall  provide  advice  to  the 
Director  of  SIH  on  the  preparation  of  the  plan 
required  m  subsection  (a) 
"(3)  The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of— 
"(A)  the  Directors  of  each  of  the  national  re- 
search institutes  (or  the  designees  of  such  Direc- 
tors), and 

■(B)  representatives  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion, the  Sational  Saence  Foundation,  antf 
such  additional  agencies  as  the  Director  of  SIH 
determines  to  be  appropriate.^'. 

(b)  CosFOR.Misa  A.-^E.sD.'HE.KT— Section  4  of 
the  Health  Research  Extension  Act  of  1985  (Pub- 
lic Law  99-158.  99  Stat.  880)  is  repealed. 


SEC  306  l.KCRKASED  PARTKIPATIOS  OF  HOME.V 
ASD  DlfiADVA.\TAGED  ISUIMDLALS 
IS  FIELDS  OF  BIOMEDICAL  A.VD  BE 
HAVIORAL  RESF.ARCH 

.'^cctmr,  402  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Atl. 
Ui  amended  by  section  303  of  this  Act.  is  amend- 
ed by  addi-na  at  the  end  f^p  (olluuinq  neu  sub- 
section 

■■(i)  The  Sciretary.  acting  through  the  Direc- 
tor of  MH  and  the  Directors  of  the  agencies  of 
the  Sational  Institutes  of  Health,  may  conduct 
and  support  programs  for  research,  research 
training,  recruitment,  and  other  activities  to 
provide  for  an  increase  m  the  number  of  women 
and  individuals  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds in  the  fields  of  biomedical  and  behav- 
ioral researi  h 

SBC    307    REQCIRE.\fK.\TS  REC,AJWI.\(.  SCRVFTiS 
OF  SEXl.KL  BEHAVIOR. 

Pari  A  I.I  f.th  IV  "I  the  Public  Health  Service 
A  !  J-  irnended  by  serfion  305  of  this  Act.  is 
ar'H'-.di'd  '^.1/  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

HEQCIREMESTS  REGARDISG  SURVEYS  OF  SEXUAL 
BEHA  VIOR 
"Sec  404B.  With  respect  to  any  survey  of 
hurnan  sexual  behavior  proposed  to  be  con- 
dui  ted  or  supported  through  the  Sational  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  survey  may  not  be  carried 
out  unless — 

""(I)  the  proposal  has  undergone  review  in  ac- 
cordance with  any  applicable  requirements  of 
sections  491  and  492:  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  section 
492 A.  makes  a  determination  that  the  informa- 
tion expected  to  be  obtained  through  the  survey 
mil  assist— 

""lAi  m  reducing  the  incidence  of  sexually 
transmitted  diseases,  the  incidence  of  infection 
uith  the  human  immunodeficiency  virus,  or  the 
incidence  of  any  other  infectious  disease:  or 

"(B)  in  improving  reproductive  health  or 
.ither  conditions  bf  health.". 

SEC  30ti   MISCEU-A-SEOVS  PROVISIONS. 

•  a)    lEHSt  (ly   OhUfi:  ItlH   MbMKERS  OF  ADVI- 

soRY  Coc\ciLS.— Section  406(c)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  284a(c))  is  amend- 
ed in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  '"until  a 
successor  has  been  appointed"'  and  inserting  the 
following:  "for  180  days  after  the  date  of  such 
expiration  ". 

(b)  LITERACY  REQC!RE.\tE\TS.— Section  402(e) 
nf  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
282(e))  IS  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  "and"  at  the 
end. 

(2)  m  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  "':  and^":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

""(51  ensure  that,  after  January  1.  1993,  at 
least  one-half  of  all  new  or  revised  health  edu- 
cation and  promotion  materials  developed  or 
funded  by  the  Sational  Institutes  of  Health  is  in 
a  form  that  does  not  exceed  a  level  of  functior^al 
literacy,  as  defined  in  the  Sational  Literacy  Act 
of  1991  (Public  Law  102-73).". 

(c)  Day  Care  Regardis'c  Childres  of  Em- 
ployees.—Section  402  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.  as  amended  by  section  306  of  this  Act. 
IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

""())(!)  The  Director  of  SIH  may  establish  a 
program  to  provide  day  care  service  for  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Sational  Institutes  of  Health 
similar  to  those  services  provided  by  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  (including  the  availability  of  day 
care  service  on  a  24-hour-a-day  basis). 

""(2)  Any  day  care  provider  at  the  Sational 
Institutes  of  Health  shall  establish  a  sliding 
scale  of  fees  that  takes  into  consideration  the 
income  and  needs  of  the  employee. 

""(3)  For  purposes  regarding  the  provision  of 
day  care  service,  the  Director  of  SIH  may  enter 
into  rental  or  lease  purchase  agreements.". 


TITLE      n'—GESERAL      PROVISIOSS      RE- 
SPECTISG  SATIOSAL  RESEARCH  ISSTI- 
TITES 
SEC    401    APP0I.\T.ME.\T  ASD  AITHORJT^"  OF  DI 
RECTORS    OF  SATIOSAL   RESEARCH 
ISSTITLTES. 
faj    ESTABLISHMEST    OF    Gf.Vffi.4i.    AiTHORlTY 
REG.ARDI.su  DIRECT  FVSDISC  — 

(1)  Is  GE.SERAL.— Section  405(b)(2i  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  284lb)(2))  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  subparagra-ph  (A/,  by  striking  "-and" 
after  the  semicolon  at  the  end: 

(B)  m  subparagraph  IB),  by  striking  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  and  inserting  "".  and":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph. 

""to  shall  receive  from  the  President  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  directly  all 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  obliga- 
tion and  expenditure  by  the  Institute.". 

(2)  CO.SFOR^llSC  AMESDMES'T.— Section 

413(b)(9)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
use.  285a-2(b)(9))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "(A)"  after  "(9)".  and 

(B)  by  striking  ""advi.sory  council:""  and  all 
that  follows  and  inserting    "advisory  council.". 

(b)  APFOISTMEST  ASD  DVRATIOS  OF  TECH- 
SICAL  .ISO  SCIESTIFIC  PEER  REVIEV,"  GROUPS  — 

Section  405(c)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  284(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)  may.  in  consultation  with  the  advisory 
council  for  the  Institute  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  Director  of  SIH— 

""(A)  establish  technical  and  scientific  peer  re- 
view groups  in  addition  to  those  appointed 
under  section  402(b)(6):  and 

'"(B)  appoint  the  members  of  peer  review 
groups  established  under  subparagraph  (A): 
and":  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  and  below  paragraph  (4) 
the  following: 

"The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  the  duration  of  a  peer  review  group  ap- 
pointed under  paraaraph  (3).". 
SE(         402.       PK(X.R.\M       OF       RESE.kKCH       OS 
OSTEOPOROSIS.     P.AGET'S     DISEASE, 
A.\D  RELATED  BOSE  DISORDERS. 
Part  B  of  title  IV  oi  the  Puhiit  Ht^lh  .■<ervice 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  284  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

■RESEARCH  OS  OSTEOPOROSIS.  PAGET'S  DISEASE. 

ASD  RELATED  BOSE  DISORDERS 
■"SEC.  409.  (a)  ESTABLISHMEST.—The  Directors 
of  the  Sational  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Mus- 
culoskeletal and  Skin  Diseases,  the  Sational  In- 
stitute on  Aging,  and  the  Sational  Institute  of 
Diabetes.  Dige.<itive  and  Kidney  Diseases,  shall 
expand  and  intensify  the  programs  of  such  In- 
stitutes with  respect  to  research  and  related  ac- 
tivities concerning  osteoporosis.  Pagets  disease, 
and  related  bone  disorders. 

■■(b)  COORDISATIOS.—The  Directors  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  jointly  coordinate  the 
programs  referred  to  in  such  subsection  and 
consult  with  the  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal 
Diseases  Interagency  Coordinating  Committee 
and  the  Interagency  Task  Force  on  Aging  Re- 
search. 

■■(C)  ISFORSIATIOS  CLEARISGHOCSE.- 
"(1)  Is  CESERAL.—In  order  to  assist  m  carry- 
ing out  the  purpose  described  m  subsection  (a). 
the  Director  of  SIH  shall  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  information  clearinghouse  on 
osteoporosis  and  related  bone  disorders  to  facili- 
tate and  enhance  knowledge  and  understanding 
on  the  part  of  health  professionals,  patients, 
and  the  public  through  the  effective  dissemina- 
tion of  mformation- 

""(2)  ESTABLISHMEST  THROUGH  GRAST  OR  COS- 
TRACT— For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  para- 
graph (U.  the  Director  of  SIH  shall  enter  into  a 
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g^ant,  cooperative  agr-eement.  c  contract  with  a 
nor.profit  prxiate  entity  involved  m  activities  re- 
garding the  prevention  and  control  of 
osteoporosis  and  related  bone  disordcs. 

'■(d/  AVTHORIZATIOS  OF  APPROPRIATIOSS.— 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section, 
there  are  authorised  to  be  appr  op-'iated 
$40. 000. 000  for  fiscal  year  !9i/3.  and  such  sum.?  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  pears 
1994  through  1996."" 

SEC      403      ESTABUSHME-ST    OF    ISTERAGEK'CY" 
PROGRAM  FOR  TRAUMA  RESEARCH 

I  at  Is  Geseral.— Title  Xll  ol  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300d  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
part: 

"Part  E^Isteragfsc)  program  for  Tr.avm/ 
Research 

SEC.  1251.  ESTABUSHME.\T  OF  PR(X;RAM 

(U:  Is  G'tSKRAl  -The  .Secretary  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  Sational  Institutes 
of  Health  (hereafter  m  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Director"),  shall  establish  a  comprehensii'e 
program  of  conducting  basic  and  clinical  re- 
search on  trauma  (hereafter  m  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Program").  The  Program  shall 
include  research  regarding  the  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, rehabilitation,  and  general  management 
of  trauma. 
"(b)  PLAS  FOR  Program.— 
"(1)  Is  GESERAL.— The  Director,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Trauma  Research  Interagency  Co- 
ordinating Committee  established  under  sub- 
section (g).  shall  establish  and  implement  a  plan 
for  carrying  out  the  activities  of  the  Program, 
including  the  activities  described  in  subsection 
(d).  All  such  activities  shall  be  carried  out  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan.  The  plan  shall  be  peri- 
odically reviewed,  and  revised  as  appropriate. 

"(2)  SUBMlssios  TO  cosG^ss.—Sot  later  than 
April  I.  1993.  the  Director  shall  submit  the  plan 
required  in  paragraph  (1)  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  together  with 
an  estimate  of  the  funds  needed  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1994  through  1996  to  implement  the 
plan. 

"(c)  Participatisg  Agescies;  Coordisatios 
ASD  COLLABORATIOS.—The  Director— 

■■(1)  shall  provide  for  the  conduct  of  activities 
under  the  Program  by  the  Directors  of  the  agen- 
cies of  the  Sational  Institutes  of  Health  in- 
volved in  research  with  respect  to  trauma. 

■■(2)  shall  ensure  that  the  activities  of  the  Pro- 
gram are  coordinated  among  such  agencies:  and 

"'(3)  shall,  as  appropriate .  provide  for  collabo- 
ration among  such  agencies  in  carrying  out 
such  activities. 

"'(d)   CERTAIS   ACTIVITIES  OF  PROGRAM.— The 

Program  shall  include— 

■■(1)  studies  with  respect  to  all  phases  of  trau- 
ma care,  including  prehospital,  resuscitation, 
surgical  intervention,  critical  care,  infection 
control,  wound  healing,  nutritional  care  and 
support,  and  medical  rehabilitation  care: 

■"(2)  basic  and  clinical  research  regarding  the 
response  of  the  body  to  trauma  and  the  acute 
treatment  and  medical  rehabilitation  of  individ- 
uals who  are  the  victims  of  trauma:  and 

""(3)  basic  and  clinical  research  regarding 
trauma  care  for  pediatric  and  geriatric  patients. 

"•(e)  Mechasisms  of  Support.— In  carrying 
out  the  Program,  the  Director,  acting  through 
the  Directors  of  the  agencies  referred  to  in  the 
subsection  tc)(l).  may  make  grants  to  public  and 
nonprofit  entities,  including  designated  trauma 

centers. 

■■(f)  Resources— The  Director  shall  assure 
the  availability  of  appropriate  resources  to 
carry  out  the  Program,  including  the  plan  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (b)  (including  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  subsection  (d)). 

""(g)  COORDISATISG  COMSHTTEE.— 
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"(l)  Is  CENERAL.-There  shall  be  established  a 
Trauma  Research  Interagency  Coordinating 
Committee  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  'Coordinating  Committee')- 

'■(2)  Duties.— The  Coordinating  Committee 
shall  make  recommendations  regarding— 

"(A)  the  actiiities  of  the  Program  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  each  of  the  agencies  represented  on 
the  Committee  and  the  amount  of  funds  needed 
by  each  of  the  agenaes  for  such  activities:  and 
"(B)  effective  collaboration  among  the  agen- 
cies in  carrying  out  the  activities 

"(3)  COMPOsiTio.\  —The  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee shall  be  composed  of  the  Directors  of  each 
of  the  agencies  that,  under  subsection  (c).  have 
responsibilities  under  the  Program,  and  any 
other  individuals  uho  are  practitioners  in  the 
trauma  field  as  designated  by  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

"(hi  DEFISITIOSS.  —  For  purposes  of  this  .sec- 
tion: 

"(I)  The  term  'designated  trauma  center'  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section  1231(1). 
"(2)  The  term   Director'  means  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health 

"(3)  The  term  trauma'  means  any  serious  in- 
jury that  could  result  in  loss  of  life  or  m  signifi- 
cant disability  and  that  would  meet  pre-hospital 
triage  criteria  for  transport  to  a  designated 
trauma  center  ". 

(b)  Co.SFOK.MI.KG  AMESD.\fE.\T— Section  402  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by 
section  308(c)  of  this  Act.  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection 

"(k)  The  Director  of  SIH  shall  carry  out  the 
program  established  in  part  E  of  title  XII  (relat- 
ing III  inleragcnry  research  nn  tr.iumai  " 

TITLE  V—\AriO\'AL  C.<\'CKH  IS'STIIl  1 1 
Sht    SOI   KM'wsios  \.\i)  i\rt:\sin(  \iiii\  ah 

MTtMriES        tim,.\Rl>l\l,        )IIU.isl 
lAMCtK. 

Subpart  I  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  US.C  285  et  seq.)  us 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section 

"BREAST  AND  GYNECOLOGICAL  CANCERS 

"Sec.  417.  (a)  Expa.^sios  and  CooRDiSATins 
OF  ACTIvtTIES.-The  Director  of  the  Institute,  in 
consultation  with  the  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Board,  shall  expand,  intensify,  and  coordinate 
the  activities  of  the  Institute  with  respect  to  re- 
search on  breast  cancer,  ovarian  cancer,  and 
other  cancers  of  the  reproductive  system  o) 
women. 

"(b)  COORPISATION  WITH  OTHER  ISSTITVTRS  — 
The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  coordinate 
the  activities  of  the  Director  under  subsection 
(a)  with  similar  activities  conducted  by  other 
national  research  institutes  and  agencies  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  to  the  eitent  that 
such  Institutes  and  agencies  have  responsibil- 
ities that  are  related  to  breast  cancer  and  other 
cancers  of  the  reproductive  system  of  women. 

"(c)  Progha.ms  for  Breast  Ca.kcer  - 

"(II  In  general.  — In  carrying  out  subsection 
(a),  the  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  conduct 
or  support  research  to  expand  the  understand- 
ing of  the  cause  of.  and  to  find  a  cure  for. 
breast  cancer.  Activities  under  such  subsection 
shall  provide  for  an  expansion  and  intensifica- 
tion of  the  conduct  and  support  of— 

"(A)  basic  re.tearch  concerning  the  etiology 
and  causes  of  breast  cancer: 

"(B)  clinical  research  and  related  activities 
concerning  the  causes,  prevention,  detection 
and  treatment  of  breast  cancer, 

"(C)  control  programs  with  respect  to  breast 
cancer  m  accordance  with  section  412: 

"(D)  information  and  education  programs 
With  respect  to  breast  cancer  in  accordance  with 
section  413:  and 

"(El  research  and  demonstration  centers  with 
respect  to  breast  cancer  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 414.  including  the  development  and  oper- 
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ation  of  centers  for  breast  cancer  research  to 
bring  together  basic  and  clinical,  biorriedical  and 
behavioral  scientists  to  conduct  basic,  clinical, 
epidemiological,  psychosocial,  prevention  and 
treatment  research  and  related  activities  on 
breast  cancer 

Not  less  than  six  centers  shall  be  operated  under 
subparagraph  (E).  Activities  of  such  centers 
should  include  supporting  new  and  innovative 
research  and  training  programs  for  new  re- 
searchers Such  centers  shall  give  priority  to  ex- 
pediting the  transfer  of  research  advances  to 
clinical  applications 

"(2)  Implementation  of  plan  for  pro- 
grams— 

"(A)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  ensure 
that  the  research  programs  described  m  para- 
graph (I)  are  implemented  in  accordance  with  a 
plan  for  the  programs.  Such  plan  shall  include 
comments  and  recommendations  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  considers  appropriate,  with 
due  consideration  provided  to  the  professional 
judgment  needs  of  the  Institute  as  expressed  in 
the  annual  budget  estimate  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  section  413(9).  The  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute, in  consultation  with  the  National  Can- 
cer Advisory  Board,  shall  periodically  review 
and  revise  such  plan 

■(B)  Not  later  than  February  I.  1993,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute  shall  submit  a  copy  of  the 
plan  to  the  President's  Cancer  Panel,  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Director  of  NIH. 

'(C)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  submit 
any  revisions  of  the  plan  to  the  President's  Can- 
cer Panel,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Director  of 
NIH 

"(D)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  a  copy  of  the 
plan  submitted  under  .subparagraph  (A),  and 
my  revisions  submitted  under  subparagraph 
C),  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate. 

"(d)  Other  Ca.\cers  —In  carrying  out  sub- 
section (a),  the  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
conduct  or  support  research  on  ovarian  cancer 
and  other  cancers  of  the  reproductive  system  of 
women.  Activities  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
provide  for  the  conduct  and  support  of— 

"(1)  basic  research  concerning  the  etiology 
and  causes  of  ovarian  cancer  and  other  cancers 
of  the  reproductive  system  of  women: 

"(2)  clinical  research  and  related  activities 
into  the  causes,  prevention,  detection  and  treat- 
ment of  ovarian  cancer  and  other  cancers  of  the 
reproductive  system  of  women: 

"(3)  control  programs  with  respect  to  ovarian 
cancer  and  other  cancers  of  the  reproductive 
system  of  women  in  accordance  with  section  412. 
"(4)  information  and  education  programs  with 
respect  to  ovarian  cancer  arid  other  cancers  of 
the  reproductive  system  of  women  tn  accordance 
with  section  413:  and 

"(S)  research  and  demonstration  centers  with 
respect  to  ovarian  cancer  and  cancers  of  the  re- 
productive system  m  accordance  with  section 
414 

"(e)  Report.  -The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  prepare,  for  inclusion  in  the  biennial  re- 
port submitted  under  section  407.  a  report  that 
describes  the  activities  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  under  the  research  programs  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a),  that  shall  include— 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  research  plan  with 
respect  to  breast  cancer  prepared  under  sub- 
section (c). 

"(2)  an  assessment  of  the  development,  revi- 
sion, and  implementation  of  such  plan: 

"(31  a  description  and  evaluation  of  the 
progress  rnade,  during  the  period  for  which  such 
report  IS  prepared,  in  the  research  programs  on 
breast  cancer  and  cancers  of  the  reproductive 
system  of  women, 

"(4)  a  summary  and  analysts  of  expenditures 
made,  during  the  period  for  which  such  report  is 


made,  for  activities  with  respect  to  breast  cancer 
and    cancers    of    the    reproductive    system    o! 
women   conducted  and  supported  by   the   Na 
tional  Institutes  of  Health,  and 

(5)  such  comments  and  recommendations  as 
the  Director  considir\  apprnpriatr 
SEC.  sot.  EXPASSin.s  .\.\n  i.\tessificatio.\  of 
Acrr^'iTiEs  rei:ari)i\(,   prostate 

(  AS(  t.R. 
Subpart  I  ul  pari  C  ol  tulf  /I    iij  the  Publu 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  501  ol 
this  Act,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  th, 
following  new  section. 

"PROSTATE  CA.WER 

"Sec  417 a.  (a)  Expansion  and  Ccx)rdinatios 
OF  Activities.— The  Director  of  the  Institute,  m 
consultation  with  the  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Board,  shall  expand,  intensify,  and  coordinate 
the  activities  of  the  Institute  uith  respect  to  re 
search  on  prostate  cancer. 

"(b)  Coordination  with  Other  Institutes.— 
The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  coordinate 
the  activities  of  the  Director  under  subsection 
(a)  with  similar  activities  conducted  by  other 
national  research  institutes  and  agencies  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  to  the  extent  that 
such  Institutes  and  agencies  have  responsihil 
ities  that  are  related  to  prostate  c-ancer. 
"(c)  Programs — 

"(1)  In  general  —In  carrying  out  subsectior} 
(a),  the  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  conduct 
or  support  research  to  expand  the  understand- 
ing of  the  cause  of.  and  to  find  a  c-ure  for.  pros- 
tate cancer.  Activities  under  such  subsection 
shall  provide  for  an  expansion  and  intensifica- 
tion of  the  conduct  and  support  of— 

"(A)  basic  research  concerning  the  etiology 
and  causes  of  prostate  cancer, 

"(B)  clinical  research  and  related  activities 
concerning  the  causes,  prevention,  detection 
and  treatment  of  prostate  cancer: 

"(Cl  prevention  and  control  and  early  detec- 
tion programs  with  respect  to  prostate  cancer  m 
accordance  with  section  412,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  intensifying  research  on  the  role  of 
prostate  specific  antigen  for  the  sc-reenmg  and 
early  detection  of  prostate  cancer, 

"(D)  an  Inter- Institute  Task  Force,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Director  of  the  Institute,  to  pro- 
vide coordination  between  relevant  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  components  of  research  efforts 
on  prostate  cancer, 

"(E)  control  programs  with  respect  to  prostate 
cancer  m  accordance  with  section  412: 

"(F)  information  and  education  programs 
with  respect  to  prostate  cancer  in  accordance 
with  section  413,  and 

"(G)  research  and  demonstration  centers  with 
respect  to  prostate  cancer  in  accordance  with 
section  414,  including  the  development  and  oper- 
ation of  centers  for  prostate  cancer  research  to 
bring  together  basic  and  clinical,  biomedical  and 
behavioral  scientists  to  conduct  basic,  clinical, 
epidemiological,  psychosocial,  prevention  and 
treatment  research  and  related  activities  on 
prostate  cancer. 

Not  less  than  six  centers  shall  be  operated  under 
subparagraph  (G)  Activities  of  such  centers 
should  include  supporting  new  and  innowtive 
research  and  training  programs  for  new  re- 
searcher. Such  centers  shall  give  priority  to  ex- 
pediting the  transfer  of  research  advances  to 
clinical  applications. 

"(2)  Implementation  of  plan  for  pro- 
grams— 

"(A)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  ensure 
that  the  research  programs  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  are  implemented  m  accordance  with  a 
plan  for  the  programs  Such  plan  shall  include 
comments  and  recommendations  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  considers  appropriate,  with 
due  consideration  provided  to  the  professional 
judgment  needs  of  the  Institute  as  expressed  m 
the  annual  budget  estimate  prepared  m  accord- 


ance uith  section  413(9).  The  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute, in  consultation  with  the  .National  Can- 
err  Adii.'iory  Bmird.  shall  periodically  review 
and  revise  su:  h  plan 

"(B)  Not  later  than  February  I.  1993.  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute  shall  submit  a  copy  of  the 
plan  to  the  President's  Cancer  Panel,  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Director  of  NIH 

"(C)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  submit 
any  revisions  of  the  plan  to  the  President's  Can- 
cer Panel,  the  Secretaru.  and  the  Director  of 
NIH 

"(D)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  a  copy  of  the 
plan  submitted  under  subparagraph  (A),  and 
any  revisions  submitted  under  subparagraph 
iC).  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate 
SEC  S03.  AITHORIZATIOS  OF  APPROPRIATIOSS. 

(a)  Is  GFS.EKAL-- Subpart  I  of  par'  C  of  title 
IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  '42  US.C. 
2^-1  et  secj  i  i.v  arnended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
!olliju:ng  new  section 

" AUTHORIZATION  OF  .APFROPRI.ATIO.SS 
"SEC.  417B  (a)  ACTIVITIES  GENERALLY.  — For 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  subpart,  there 
are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  $2. 200. cm. 000 
for  fiscal  year  1993.  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994 
through  1996. 

"■(b)  Breast  Ca.\cer  and  Gynecological 
Ca.kcers.— 

""(1)  Breast  Cancer — 

■■I  A)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  subpara- 
graph I  At  of  section  417(c)(1).  there  are  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  $225,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1993,  and  such  sums  as  are  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994  through  1996.  Such 
authorisations  of  appropriations  are  in  addition 
to  the  authorisations  of  appropriations  estab- 
lished in  subsection  (a)  and  in  section  301  with 
respect  to  the  Director  of  the  Institute  carrying 
out  such  purpose. 

■■(B)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  subpara- 
graphs iB)  through  (E)  of  section  417(c)ll).  there 
are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  $100,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1993.  and  such  sunn  as  are  nec- 
essary for  each  of  the^fiscal  years  1994  through 
1996  Such  authorisations  of  appropriations  are 
m  addition  to  the  authorisations  of  appropria- 
tions established  m  subsection  (a)  and  m  section 
301  with  respect  to  the  Director  of  the  Institute 
carrying  out  such  purpose. 

■■(2)  Other  cancers— For  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  subsection  (d)  of  section  417.  there  are 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  $75,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1993,  and  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994  through  1996. 
Such  authorisations  of  appropriations  are  m 
addition  to  the  authorisations  of  appropriations 
established  in  subsection  (a)  and  m  section  301 
with  respect  to  the  Director  of  the  Institute  car- 
rying out  such  purpose 

■7c;  Prostate  Cancer —For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  section  417A,  there  are  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  $72,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1993.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
eac h  ol  the  fiscal  years  1994  through  1996.  Such 
authorisations  of  appropriations  are  in  addition 
to  the  authorisations  of  appropriations  estab- 
lished m  subsection  lai  and  in  section  301  with 
respect  to  the  Director  o)  the  Institute  carrying 
out  such  purpose 

'■(d)  allocatiiis  Hec.akding  Cancer  Con- 
TRCJL  —Of  the  amounts  appropriated  for  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  for  a  liscal  year,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute  shall  make  available  not 
less  than  10  percent  for  carrying  out  the  cancer 
control  u(/ii!(!f,s  authorised  in  section  412  and 
for  which  budget  estimates  are  rnade  under  sec  ■ 
turn  413(b)i9i  for  the  fiscal  i/ear.  ". 

lb)  special  Rile  Regarding  Funds  for  Sec- 
tigs  412  FcH  FJSfAi   Year  1993. —Notwithstand- 


ing section  417Bid)  of  the  Public  Health  Seri-ice 
Act.  as  added  by  subsection  la)  of  this  section. 
the  amount  made  available  under  such  .section 
for  fiscal  year  1993  for  carrying  out  section  412 
of  such  Act  shall  he  an  amount  not  less  than  an 
amount  equal  to  75  percent  of  the  amount  speci- 
fied for  activities  under  such  section  412  in  the 
budget  estimate  made  under  section  413ib)(9)  of 
such  Act  for  such  fiscal  year. 

IC)  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS.— 

II)  In  GENERAL.— Section  408  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  US.C  284c)  is  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  subsection  (a). 

(B)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
.iection  (a): 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  of  sub- 
section (a)  (as  so  redesignated)  as  subsection 
(b).  and 

(D)  by  amending  tlie  heading  for  the  section 
to  read  as  follows: 

"CERTAIN  USES  OF  FUNDS". 

(2)  Cross-reference.— Section  464F  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285m-6)  is 
arnended  by  striking  ""section  408(b)(1)"  and  in- 
serting "'sectuin  40Siai'!'^^ 

TITLE  VI—SATIO.\AL  HEART.  LUNG.  A.VD 
BLOOD  INSTITUTE 
Sh:C.  601.  EDICAT10.\.A.\D  TR.<J.\I.\G. 

Section  421ib)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  285b-3(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  m  paragraph  (3),  by  sinking  "and"  after 
the  semicolon  at  the  end: 

(2)  m  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  and  inserting  ":  and",  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  shall,  in  consultation  with  the  advisory 
council  for  the  Institute,  conduct  appropriate 
intramural  training  and  education  programs, 
including  continuing  education  and  laboratory  ' 
and  clinical  research  training  programs.". 
SFX.  802.  CK.WERS  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  PEDI- 
ATRIC CARDIOVASCUIJM  DISEASES. 

Section  422(a)(1)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  285b-4(al(l)l  is  amended- 

(1)  m  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  "cfiid"  at 
the  end: 

(2)  m  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking'ihe  period 
and  inserting  ":  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

■'(D)  three  centers  for  basic  and  clinical  re- 
search into,  training  in.  and  demonstration  of. 
advanced  diagnostic,  prevention,  and  treatment 
(including  genetic  studies,  intrauterine  environ- 
ment studies,  postnatal  studies,  heart  arrhyth- 
mias, and  acquired  heart  disease  and  preventive 
cardiology)  for  cardiovascular  diseases  in  chil- 
dren.". 
SEC.  603.  ALTHORJZATION  OF  .APPROPRIATIONS. 

Subpart  2  of  part  C  of  title  IV  o!  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2e5b  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS    ■ 

"Sec.  424.  (a)  In  General.— For  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  subpart,  there  are  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  $1,400,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1993.  and  such  s-ums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994  through  1996. 

"(b)  ALLOCATION  REGARDING  PREVENTION  AND 
CONTROL  .ACTIVITIES —Of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated under  paragraph  (1)  for  a  fiscal  year. 
the  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  make  avail- 
able not  less  than  10  percent  for  carrying  out 
prevention  and  control  activities  authorised  in 
section  419.  ". 

TITLE  VII— NATIONAL  INSTITl'TE  0\  DIA- 
BETES AND  DIGESTTVE  ASD  KIDNEY'  DIS- 
EASES 

SEC.  701.  PROVISIONS  REGARDI.WG  NITRITIONAL 
DISORDERS. 

Subpart  j'  f.;  pa't  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health   Service  Act   (42   U.S.C.   2S5c  et  seq.)  is 


amended  by  adding  at   the  end  the  following 
new  section 

"NUTRITIOSAL  DISORDERS  PROGRAM 

■SEC.  434.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  establish  a  program  of  conducting  and 
supporting  research,  training,  health  informa- 
tion dissemination,  and  other  activities  with  re- 
spect to  nutritional  disorders,  including  obesity. 

■'(b)  In  carrying  out  the  program  established 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute shall  conduct  and  support  each  of  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  such  subsection.  1  ne  Direc- 
tor of  NIH  shall  ensure  that,  as  appropriate,  the 
other  national  research  institutes  and  agencies 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  have  re- 
sponsibilities regarding  such  activities 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  program  established 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute shall  carry  out  activities  to  facilitate  and 
enhance  knowledge  and  understanding  of  nutri- 
tional disorders,  including  obesity,  on  the  part 
of  health  professionals,  patients,  and  the  public 
through  the  effective  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion.". 

lb)  DEVELOPMENT  A.\D  EXPANSION  OF  RE- 
SEARCH AND  Training  Centers— Section  431  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285c-5) 
IS  amended —    . 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsec^n  (d)  as  sub- 
section (e):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall, 
subject  to  the  eitent  of  amounts  made  available 
in  appropriations  Act.  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment or  substantial  expansion  of  centers  for  re- 
search and  training  regarding  nutritional  dis- 
orders, including  obesity. 

"(2)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  carry 
out  paragraph  (1)  m  collaboration  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  with 
the  Directors  of  such  other  agencies  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  as  the  Director  of 
NIH  determines  to  be  appropriate. 

■(3)  Each  center  developed  or  expanded  under 
paragtaph  (1)  shall— 

"(A)  utilise  the  facilities  of  a  single  institu- 
tion, or  be  formed  from  a  consortium  of  cooper- 
ating institutions,  rneetmg  such  research  and 
training  qualifications  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Director: 

""(B)  conduct  basic  and  clinical  research  into 
the  cause,  diagnosis,  early  detection,  preven- 
tion, control  and  treatment  of  nutritional  dis- 
orders, including  obesity  and  the  impact  of  nu- 
trition and  diet  on  child  development: 

""(C)  conduct  training  programs  for  physicians 
and  allied  health  professionals  in  current  meth- 
ods of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  sr.ich  diseases 
and  complications,  and  in  research  in  such  dis- 
orders: and 

"(D)  conduct  information  programs  for  physi- 
cians and  allied  health  professionals  who  pro- 
vide primary  care  .for  patients  u-.th  s-uch   dis- 
orders or  complications."". 
TITLE  VIII— NATIONAL  L\STmTE  ON  AR 

THRITIS  .A.\D   MUSCULOSKELETAL   A.VD 

SKIN  DISEASES 
SEC.  801.  JU^E-WILE  .ARTHRITIS 

(at  Purpose.— Section  435  i42  U.S.C.  285d)  is 
arnended  by  striking  "including  sports-related 
disorders' ■  and  inserting  'with  partic^ular  atten- 
tion to  the  effect  of  these  diseases  on  children". 

(bt  PRCX;R.A.\fS  -Section  436  (42  US  C  285d-l) 
IS  amended— 

<1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  after  the 
second  sentence,  the  following  ■'The  plan  shall 
place  particular  emphasis  upon  expanding  re- 
search into  better  understanding  the  causes  and 
the  development  of  effective  treatments  for  ar- 
thritis affecting  children  '■:  and 

(2j  :n  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  'and'  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3): 
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(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph 14)  and  inserting  ".  and",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph 

"(5)  research  into  the  causes  of  arthritis  af- 
fecting children  and  the  development,  trial,  and 
eialuation  of  technuiues.  drugs  and  dex'ices 
used  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment  (including  med- 
ical rehabilitation),  and  prevention  of  arthritis 
m  children. ". 

(c)  Cestehs.— Section  441  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  US  C.  286d-S)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection 

■■(f)  Sot  later  than  April  1.  1993.  the  Director 
shall  establish  a  multipurpose  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  disease  center  for  the  purpose  of 
expanding  the  level  of  research  into  the  cause, 
diagnosis,  early  detection,  prevention,  control, 
and  treatment  of.  and  rehabilitation  of  children 
With  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  diseases". 

(d)  ADVISORY  BOARD.—Section  442  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285d-7)  is 
amended— 

(1)  m  subsection  (bXIKB)— 

(A)  by  striking  ".sij"  and  inserting  '■seven 
and 

(B)  by  striking  "one  member  "  the  second 
place  such  term  appears  and  all  that  follows 
and  inserting  the  following  "two  members  who 
are  parents  of  children  with  arthritis.'  :  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (;) — 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3); 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4)  and  inserting  ".  and",  and 

(C>  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph 

"(5)  contains  recommendations  for  expanding 
the  Institute's  funding  of  research  directly  ap- 
plicable to  the  cause,  diagnosis,  early  detection, 
prevention .  control,  and  treatment  of.  and  reha- 
bilitation of  children  uith  arthrttiy  did  mus- 
culoskeletal di.SfUVCS 

TITFJl  IX—\ATI()\.\I  /.VS7  /  /  (   /  /    ON 
\(.l\(, 
SEC    ■Jill-  UyjltlMEH^  L>lsL.\SL  Jtf  (./••//O 

(a)  /.v  GF..\£NAL.— Section  12  of  Public  Law  99- 
I5S  (99  Stat.  aSS)  is~ 

(1)  transferred  to  subpart  i  of  part  C  of  title 
IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2S5e  et  seq.): 

(2)  redesignated  as  section  44SG:  and 

(3)  inserted  after  section  445F  of  such  Act. 

(b)  TECHSICM.  .I.Vfi  COSFORMIStt  AStESD- 
MESTS.— Section  445G  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.  as  transferred  and  inserted  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  stTikins  the  section  heading  and  all 
that  follows  through  "may  make  a  grant"  m 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  the  following 

■". ALZHEIMER'S  DISE.ASE  REGISTRY 

"SEC.  445G  (a)  Is  GENERAL.— The  Director  of 
the  Institute  may  make  a  grant":  and 

(21  by  striking  subsection  (c). 
SEC.  903  AGING  PROCESSES  REGARDISG  WOMK\. 

Subpart  5  uf  part  C  of  title  IV  m/  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  901  o) 
this  Act.  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section 

"Aai.\a  PRCX'ES.SES  regardixg  womes 

"SEC.  44.W.  The  Director  of  the  Institute,  m 
addition  to  other  special  functions  specified  in 
section  444  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  other  national  research  institutes 
and  agencies  of  the  S'ational  Institutes  ol 
Health,  shall  conduct  research  into  the  aging 
processes  of  women,  with  particular  emphasis 
given  to  the  effects  of  rnenopause  and  the  phys- 
iological and  behavioral  changes  occurring  dur- 
ing the  transition  from  pre-  to  post-menopause, 
and  into  the  diagnosis,  disorders,  and  complica- 
tions related  to  aging  and  loss  of  ovarian  hor- 
mones in  women.".- 
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SEC.  903  AlTH(>RJ/.*ri(>\  Of  Af'l'H(>fHJ.ATIO.\S. 

Subpart  :}  j'  Ad'.'  c  .,:  :;:.■  /'.  .;  fie  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  902  of 
this  Act.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section 

"ACTHORIZATIOS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
"Sec.  44SI.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  subpart,  there  are  authomed  to  be  appro- 
priated iSOO. 000.000  for  fiscal  year  1993,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1994  through  1996  " 
SEC.  90i.  CONFORMIi\'C  AMENDMENT. 

Section  445C  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U  S.C.  2S5e-5(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (h)(1).  in  the  first  sentence, 
by  inserting  after  "Council"  the  following:  "on 
AUheimers  Disease  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Council")",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'Council  on  AUheimer's  Disease"  rneans  the 
council  established  m  section  911(a)  of  Public 
Lau  99  r.r,n  ■" 

riri.F  \     \  \  IIOWM.  ISSIIIl  TF.  OF 

.\U.t:H(.y  .tVO  I.SFFCTIOIS  disf..\sfs 

SEC.  lUOl    THOriCAl.  DISEASES 

Section  446  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  use.  285(f))  w  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  the  following      ".  including  tropical 
diseases  ". 
SEC.  iota.  CHRONIC  FATIGUE  SYNDROME. 

la)  Research  Cesters  —Subpart  ti  of  part  C 
of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
use.  2B5(f))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section 

'■RESEARCH  CE.\TERS  REGARDISG  CHRONIC 
FATIGCE  SYNDRO.VE 

"Sec.  447.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Institute, 
after  consultation  with  the  advisory  council  for 
the  Institute,  may  make  grants  to.  or  enter  into 
contracts  with,  public  or  nonprofit  private  enti- 
ties for  the  development  and  operation  of  cen- 
ters to  conduct  basic  and  clinical  research  on 
chronic  fatigue  syndrome. 

"(b)  Fach  center  assisted  under  tliis  section 
shall  use  the  facilities  of  a  single  institution,  or 
be  formed  from  a  consortium  of  cooperating  in- 
stitutions, meeting  such  requirements  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Director  of  the  Institute." 

(b)  EXTRAMIRAL  STUDY  SECTIO.\.—S'ot  later 
than  (i  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  establish  an  extramural  study  sec- 
tion for  chronic  fatigue  .iyridrome  research. 

(c)  REPRESENTATIVES  —The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  acting  through  the 
Director  of  the  .\alionat  Institutes  of  Health, 
shall  ensure  that  appropriate  individuals  with 
expertise  in  chronic  fatigue  syndrome  or  neuro- 
muscular diseases  and  representative  uf  a  vari- 
ety of  disciplines  and  fields  within  the  research 
community  are  appointed  to  appropriate  Sa- 
tional  Institutes  of  Health  advisory  committees 
u'ld  boards. 

TITl.F       \7     WTinWl        IXSTITITF       OF 

(Hill)    HIM  III    .WD    III  M\.\    DFVUor 

MF  \  / 
Suhtitli    .\      HiHi-iirrh   (  •  nti  ri,    Wilh   Hi  kih,  t   to 

t  ttntract'fitntn    tind    HtHfart-h    (  r.il*  rm     \\ilh 

Rinitect  ti)  Infertiltts 

SEC.    Iim     (.ftWIs    AMI    iOMICUl^    KiH    HE 
shiK(  H  <  /■.V/Z-.K.S 

Subpart  7  of  part  C  uf  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  3  of 
Public  Law  101-613.  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  follounng  new  section 

"RESEARCH  CENTERS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 

CONTRACEPTION  AND  INFERTILITY 

■SEC   4S2A.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Institute. 

after  consultation  with  the  advisory  council  for 

the  Institute,  shall  make  grants  to.  or  enter  into 


contracts  with,  public  or  nonprofit  private  enti- 
ties for  the  development  and  operation  of  cen- 
ters to  conduct  activities  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving methods  ol  contraception  and  centers  to 
conduct  activities  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  infertil- 
ity- 

""(b)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a),  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  shall,  subject  to  the  extent  of 
amounts  made  available  in  appropriations  Acts, 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  three  centers 
With  respect  to  contraception  and  for  two  cen- 
ters with  respect  to  infertility. 

■■(c)(1)  Each  center  assisted  under  this  section 
shall,  m  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the  center 
involved— 

"(A)  conduct  clinical  and  other  applied  re- 
search, mcluding- 

"(I)  for  centers  with  respect  to  contraception. 
clinical  trials  of  new  or  improved  drugs  and  de- 
vices for  use  by  males  and  females  (including 
barrier  methods),  and 

"fiU  for  centers  with  respect  to  infertility, 
clinical  trials  of  new  or  improved  drugs  and  de- 
vices for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  infertil- 
ity in  males  and  females: 

"(B)  develop  protocols  for  training  physicians, 
scientists,  nurses,  and  other  health  and  allied 
health  professionals. 

"(C)  conduct  training  programs  for  such  indi- 
viduals: 

"(D)  develop  model  continuing  education  pro- 
grams for  such  professionals:  and 

"(F)  disseminate  information  to  such  profes- 
sionals and  the  public. 

'■(2)  A  center  may  use  funds  provided  under 
subsection  (a)  to  provide  stipends  for  health  and 
allied  health  professionals  enrolled  in  programs 
described  m  subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph  (1). 
and  to  provide  fees  to  individuals  seriHng  as 
subjects  m  clinical  trials  conducted  under  such 
paragraph. 

""(d)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall,  as  ap- 
propriate, provide  for  the  coordination  of  infor- 
mation among  the  centers  assisted  under  this 
section. 

""(el  Each  center  assisted  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  use  the  facilities  of  a  single  institution,  or 
be  formed  from  a  consortium  o)  cooperating  in- 
stitutions, meeting  such  requirements  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Director  of  the  Institute. 

"(f)  Support  of  a  center  under  subsection  (a) 
may  be  for  a  period  not  exceeding  5  years.  Such 
period  may  be  extended  for  one  or  more  addi- 
tional periods  not  exceeding  5  years  if  the  oper- 
ations of  such  center  have  been  reviewed  by  an 
appropriate  technical  anc*  scientific  peer  review 
group  established  by  the  Director  and  if  such 
group  has  recommended  to  the  Director  that 
such  period  should  be  extended. 

"(g)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion, there  are  authomed  to  be  appropriated 
$20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993,  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1994  through  I99(;  " 

SEC.  not.  LOAN  HEr\)  MEST  VH<i(.K.\\l  HIH  HE 
SEAJi(  H  VMIH  KE.SI-Et  I  1(>  COSTHA 
CEPTION  AND  ISFEKTIUiy 

Part  G  of  title  IV  ol  the  I'uhii.    lUaUh  Service 

\ct.  as  redesignated  by  section  141(a)(2)  of  this 

Act.  IS  amended  by  inserting  after  section  487 A 

'he  following  new  section 

LOAN     REPAYMENT     PROCRA.V     FOR     RESEARCH 

WITH  RESPECT  TO  CONTRACEPTION  AND  INFER- 
TILITY 

"SEC.  487B.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation 
With  the  Director  of  the  Sational  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development,  shall  es- 
tablish a  program  of  entering  into  agreements 
with  qualified  health  professionals  (including 
graduate  students)  under  which  such  health 
professionals  agree  to  conduct  research  with  re- 
spect to  contraception,  or  with  respect  to  infer- 
tility, in  consideration  of  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment agreeing  to  repay,  for  each  year  of  such 
service,  not  more  than  $20,000  of  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  educational  loans  of  such 
health  professionals. 

""(b)  The  provisions  of  sections  338B.  338C. 
and  338E  shall  apply  to  the  program  established 
in  subsection  (a)  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  such  provisions  apply  to  the 
Sational  Health  Service  Corps  Loan  Repayment 
Program  established  m  subpart  III  of  part  D  of 
title  III. 

'"(c)  Amounts  appropriated  for  carrying  out 
this  section  shall  remain  available  until  the  ex- 
piration of  the  second  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  amounts  were 
appropriated 

Subtitle  B — Program  Regarding  Obttetrict 
and  Gynecology 
SE(    nil   ESTAJiUSH.Mh.\T  OF  PRtKiRAM 

Subpart  7  uf  part  C  oj  tulf  IV  oj  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  1101 
of  this  Act.  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
follouing  new  section: 

"PROGRAM  REGARDING  OBSTETRICS  AND 
GYNECOLOGY 

"SEC  452B.  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
establish  and  rnamtam  wtthm  the  Institute  an 
intramural  laboratory  and  clinical  research  pro- 
Qram  in  obstetrics  and  gynecology  "" 

Subtitle  C — Child  Health  Research  C'entem 
Sftr   nil    EST.ABUSH.MESl  OF  IE.\TEHS 

.-ubpart  7  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
HtdUh  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  1111 
of  this  Act.  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 

'"CHILD  HEALTH  RESEARCH  CENTERS 

"SEC.  452C.  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
develop  and  support  centers  for  conducting  re- 
search with  respect  to  child  health.  Such  centers 
shall  give  priority  to  the  expeditious  transfer  of 
advances  from  basic  science  to  clinical  applica- 
tions and  improving  the  care  of  infants  and 
'hildrcn 

Subtillf  I) — Study  Regarding  .AtioleKCtnt 
Health 

sn    11.19  I'Kosi'ECTnE i.o.\ain  Di.NAi  srr/n 

Subpart  7  of  part  C  of  title  /I  o;  tne  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  1121 
of  this  Act.  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 

"PROSPECTIVE  LONGITCDINAL  STUDY  ON 
ADOLESCENT  HEALTH 

■"SEC-  452D.  (a)  IN  GENERAL. -The  Director  of 
the  Institute  shall  conduct  a  study  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  information  on  the  general 
health  and  well-being  of  adolescents  in  the 
United  States,  including,  with  respect  to  such 
adolescents,  information  on— 

"(1)  the  behaviors  that  promote  health  and 
the  behaviors  that  are  detrimental  to  health: 
and 

••(2)  the  influence  on  health  of  factors  par- 
ticular to  the  communities  in  which  the  adoles- 
cents reside. 

■■(b)  DESIGN  OF  Study. - 

"(1)  In  general. — The  study  required  m  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  a  longitudinal  study  in 
which  a  substantial  number  of  adolescents  par- 
ticipate as  subjects.  With  respect  to  the  purpose 
described  m  such  subsection,  the  study  shall 
monitor  the  subjects  throughout  the  period  of 
the  study  to  determine  the  health  status  of  the 
subjed.-^  and  any  change  in  such  status  over 
tirru' 

■■(2)  Population-specific  analyses— The 
study  required  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  con- 
ducted with  respect  to  the  population  of  adoles- 
.rnts  who  are  female,  the  population  of  adoles- 
cents who  are  male,  various  socioeconomic  pop- 
ulations of  adolescents,  and  various  racial  and 
ethnic  populations  of  adolescents.  The  study 
shall  he  designed  and  conducted  in  a  manner 


sufficient  to  provide  for  a  valid  analysis  of 
whether  there  are  significant  differences  among 
such  populations  in  health  status  and  whether 
and  to  what  extent  any  such  differences  are  due 
to  factors  particular  to  the  populations  in- 
volved. 

■■(c)  COORDINATION  With  Wo.men^s  Health 
Initiative— With  respect  to  the  national  study 
of  women  being  conducted  by  the  Secretary  and 
known  as  the  H'omen's  Health  Initiative,  the 
Secretary  shall  ensure  that  such  study  is  coordi- 
nated with  the  component  of  the  study  required 
m  subsection  (a)  that  concerns  adolescent  fe- 
males, including  coordination  m  the  design  of 
the  2  studies. 

■■(d)  ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  STUDY. —  Of 
the  amounts  appropriated  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1993  through  1996  for  the  Sational  Insti- 
tute of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development . 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
acting  through  the  Director  of  such  Institute, 
shall  reserve  $3,000,000  to  conduct  the  study  re- 
quired in  subsection  (a).  The  amounts  so  re- 
served shall  remain  available  until  expended/^. 
TITLE  XII—SATIOS.\L  EYE  ISSTITiTE 

StC.    liOl.    CUSICAL    RESEARCH    OS    DLABETES 
ETi-E  CARE. 

Subpart  9  o;  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285i)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
■CLINICAL  RESEARCH  ON  EYE  CARE  AND  DI.ABETF.S 

■■Sec.  456.  (a)  Program  of  Grants— The  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute,  m  consultation  with  the 
advisory  council  for  the  Institute,  may  award 
not  more  than  three  grants  for  the  establishment 
and  support  of  centers  for  clinwal  research  on 
eye  care  for  individuals  with  diabetes. 

■■(b)  Authorized  E.XPENDITURES.—The  pur- 
poses for  which  a  grant  under  subection  (a)  may 
be  expended  include  equipment  for  the  research 
described  in  such  subsection  and  the  construc- 
tion and  moderni:atinn  of  facilities  for  such  re- 
sean  k.  ' 

TITLE  .\1II—.\ATI0.\.\L  ISSTITITE  OF 
SEVROLOGICAL  DISORDERS  .^^,D  STROKE 
.st(     1301    Rf:sHAJiCH  0.\  .MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS. 

>;.'?  i'!  :■  •  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
licailh  S^r-^UL  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285]  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"RESEARCH  ON  MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS 
"Sec.  460.  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
conduct  and  support  research  on  multiple  scle- 
rosis, especially  research  on  effects  of  genetics 
and  hormonal  changes  on  the  progress  of  the 
dispfif'' 

TITIJ;  .YA—.V.4 r/O.VAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
E.\VIRO.\.VE.\T.\L  HEALTH  SCIE.SCES 

SEC.    1401     APPIJED    TOXlCOLOaiCAl.   RESh.ARCH 
AND  TESTI.\a  PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  General.  —Subpart  12  of  part  C  of  title 
IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2851)  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

■  APPLIED  TOXICOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  AND 
TESTING  PROGRAM 

"SEC.  463A.  (a)  There  is  established  within  the 
Institute  a  program  for  conducting  applied  re- 
search and  testing  regarding  toxicology,  which 
program  shall  be  known  as  the  Applied  Toxi- 
cological  Research  and  Testing  Program. 

■■(b)  In  carrying  out  the  program  established 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute shall,  With  respect  to  toxicology,  carry  out 
activities — 

"(I)  to  expand  knowledge  of  the  health  effects 
of  environmental  agents: 

■■(2)  to  broaden  the  spectrum  of  toxicology  in- 
formation that  IS  obtained  on  selected  chemicals. 

■■(3)  to  develop  and  validate  assays  and  proto- 
cols, including  alternative  methods  that  can  re- 
duce or  eliminate  the  use  of  animals  in  acute  or 
chronic  safety  testing. 
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■■(4)  to  establish  criteria  for  the  validation  and 
regulatory  acceptance  of  alternative  testing  and 
to  recommend  a  process  through  which  scientif- 
ically validated  alternative  methods  can  be  ac- 
cepted for  regulatory  use: 

'■(5)  to  communicate  the  results  of  research  to 
government  agencies,  to  medical,  scientific,  and 
regulatory  communities,  and  to  the  public:  and 

■■(6)  to  integrate  related  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services."'. 

(b)  Technical  A.'^endment— Section  463  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  US  C.  2851)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  'Sciences""  the  fol- 
lowing, "(hereafter  m  this  subpart  referred  to  as 
the  "Instuiitt 

TITLE  X"\— NATIONAL  UBRARY  OF 
.MEDICINE 
Subtitle  A—Cieneral  Prociiiont 
SEC    1501   .ADDITIOS.'d.  AUTHORITIES 

(at  In  Gf.seral.— Section  465(bj  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  286(b))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  ■■and'^  after  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (5): 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as  para- 
graph (8):  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

■■(6)  publicise  the  availability  from  the  Li- 
brary of  the  products  and  services  described  in 
any  of  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5): 

■■(7)  promote  the  use  of  computers  and  tele- 
communications by  health  professionals  (includ- 
ing health  professionals  m  rural  areas)  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  access  to  biomedical  infor- 
mation for  health  care  delivery  and  medical  re- 
search: and". 

(b)LiMiTATiON  Regarding  Grants.— Section 
474(b)(2)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  286h-S(b)(2))  is  amended  by  striking 
"$750,000"  and  inserting  ■$1,000,000'  . 

ic)  Technical  and  Conformi.sg  amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Repeal  of  certain  authority.— Section 
215  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  Appropriations  Act.  1988.  as  contained 
in  section  101(h)  of  Public  Law  100-202  (101  Stat. 
1329-275).  IS  repealed. 

(2)  APPLICABILITY  OF  CERTAIN  NEW  AUTHOR- 
ITY.—With  respect  to  the  authority  established 
for  the  Sational  Library  of  .Medicine  m  section 
465(b)(6)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as 
added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  such  au- 
thority shall  be  effective  as  if  the  authority  had 
been  estahhshi  d  r-n  Dccprr.hcr  2C'   J'^f-' 

SEC.  1502.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  GENER-Al.  PROGRAM 

Subpart  I  u!  pau  D  .■'  .'..'a  !\'  .;  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  286  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
"SEC.  468.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  subpart,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993.  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1994  through  1996.  Such  authorisa- 
tions of  appropriations  are  in  addition  :c  any 
other  authorisation  of  appropnations  that  is 
available  for  such  purpose. 

■■(b)  Amounts  appropriated  under  subsection 
(a)  and  made  available  for  grants  or  contracts 
under  any  of  sections  472  through  476  shall  re- 
main available  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
follouing  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  amounts 
were  appropriated. ". 

SubtitU  B — Financial  Astittance 
SEC     1511.    ESTABUSHMENT    OF    PROGRAM    OF 
GRANTS     FOR      DE\ELOPMK\T     OF 
EDUCATION  TECUNOL(X:iES 
Section  473  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  286b-4i  '.s  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  neu  subsection: 
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"(Oil)  The  Secretary  shall  rnake  grarits  tu 
public  or  nonprofit  private  institutions  for  the 
purpose  0/  carrying  out  projects  of  research  on. 
and  dnelopment  and  demonstration  of.  new 
education  technologies. 

"(2)  The  purposes  for  which  a  grant  under 
paragraph  t!)  may  he  made  include  pro/ects 
concerning— 

"(A)  computer -assisted  teaching  and  testing  of 
clinical  competence  at  health  professions  and 
research  institutions. 

"(B)  the  effective  transfer  of  new  information 
from  research  laboratories  to  appropriate  clini- 
cal applications. 

(C)  the  expansion  of  the  laboratoru  and  clin- 
ical uses  of  computer-stored  research  databases, 
and 

"(D)  the  testing  of  new  technologies  for  train- 
ing health  care  professionals 

'<3)  The  Secretary  may  n<it  make  a  grant 
under  paragraph  (1 1  unless  the  applicant  for  the 
grant  agrees  to  make  the  projects  available  with 
respect  to  — 

"(A)  assisting  in  the  training  of  health  profes- 
sions students,  and 

"(B)  enhancing  and  improving  the  capabili- 
ties of  health  prnfcKsnitiah  ri-Qardv-.g  rrsrarrh 
and  teachir;.; 

SMC.  ISI2.  At  ill<)HJ/..\ll()\  t)t   \rfWlfMMI(i\'> 

Section  469  ul  the  fublic  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C  2S6hl  IS  amended  m  the  first  sentrncr 
by  striking  "there  are  authorued"  and  all  that 
follows  and  inserting  the  following  "there  are 
authoru:ed  to  be  appropriated  $30,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1993.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994  through 
1996.  ■■ 
yiubtitlr  ('     \<itiimal  Cinlir  fur  limtri  h  nnln^y 

Infornuitiiin 
SEC.  1521   AVTHORIZATIOS  Of  .KPPROPRIATIOSS. 

Section  47S(ci  of  the  Publu  Hmith  Serine  A( t 
(42  U.S.C.  236c(c))  is  amended  m  the  first  sen- 
tence— 

ID  by  inserting  after  appropriated"  the  fol- 
lowing ".  in  addition  to  the  aulhoruation  of 
appropriations  provided  in  section  468.", 

(2)  by  striking  "there  are  authomed"  and  all 
that  follows  and  inserting  the  following  "there 
are  authomed  to  be  appropriated  S1S.0(X),000  lor 
fiscal  year  1993.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  nf  the  fiscal  i/cnrs  I9'>i  through 

Subtitle    I)     \iilionttl    Infifrmtittnn    (  rrttrr    tin 

Health    Srri  irfn   Henetirrh    iin<l  Hetilth    (  Hre 

Techrxolitgy 
St:(     l.'i.TI.  EST.AJtUSHMt  \1  Oh  <  K'^TER. 

l\i'!  IJ  uj  tttU   l\   ,>,'  ;.'.,   l\.:-.:i   Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  286  et  seqj  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subpart 
"Subpart    4— National    Information    Center   on 

Health    Services   Research   and   Health    Care 

Technology 

"SATIOSAl.  ISFOKMATIOS  (A-.vrf.'K 

"SEC.  4T8A.  (a)  There  is  established  withm  the 
Library  an  entity  to  be  known  as  the  Satwnal 
Information  Center  on  Health  Services  Research 
and  Health  Care  Technology  (hereafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  Center). 

"(b)  The  purpose  of  the  Center  is  the  collec- 
tion, storage,  analysis,  retrieval,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information  on  health  services  research 
and  on  health  care  technology,  including  the 
assessment  of  such  technology.  Such  purpose  in- 
cludes developing  and  maintaining  data  bases 
and  developing  and  implementing  methods  of 
carrying  out  such  purpose. 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Center, 
shall  coordinate  the  activities  carried  out  under 
this  section  through  the  Center  with  related  ac- 
tivities of  the  Administrator  for  Health  Care 
Policy  and  Research. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion,  there  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 


t6.im.000  lor  /lie  a/  year  1993,  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  nf  the  fiscal  years 
1994  through  /vw' 
SEC.  I53i.  CO\FUHMIM,  rH(>\  ISIO.\S. 

(a)  /.v  GE.\ERAL.~Stxtwn  904(c)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  US.C.  299a  2(c) I  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows. 

"(C)  REVCIHKI}  l.\TERAGESCy  AGREE>4E\T.— 
The  Administrator  and  the  Director  of  the  .Va- 
iionat  Library  of  .Medume  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement  providing  for  the  implementation  of 
section  478  A". 

(b)  RILE  or  Co\STRlCTlo\.  —  Thc  amend- 
ments made  by  section  1531  and  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  may  not  be  construed  to  termi- 
nate the  information  center  on  health  care  tech- 
nologies and  health  care  technology  assessment 
established  under  section  904  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  as  in  effect  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Such 
center  shall  be  considered  to  be  the  center  estab- 
lished in  section  478A  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice .Act,  as  added  by  section  1431  of  this  Act.  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  such  section 
178A. 

TITIJ:  X\I—OTHt:R  .4<.A.Vf  /as  of 
\.ATIO\AI.  I.\STITI  TFS  OF  HFAflH 
.Subtitlr  .A      i^ii  ininn  i>f  Hfnftirrh  Keniiurcem 
St.l      lf.111     Rf.lth.\H,S\ltll\    Oh    lll\ISlO\    AS    V.A- 
IIOWI    (  h.Mh.H  hOhl  Kh.sh^^Ht  H  RK 
SOCRCES. 
Title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  281  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(I)  m  section  401(b)(2)(B),  by  amending  such 
subparagraph  lo  read  as  follows: 

"(B)   The  Satwnal  Center  for  Research  Re- 
•cources.".  and 
(21  in  part  E— 

(A)  m  the  heading  for  subpart  I.  by  striking 
"Division  of"  and  inserting  "National  Center 
for": 

(B)  in  section  479.  by  striking  "the  Division  of 
Research  Resources"  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: "the  National  Center  for  Research  Re- 
sources (hereafter  in  this  subpart  referred  to  as 
the  Center)": 

(C)  m  sections  480  and  481,  by  striking  "the 
Division  of  Research  Re.wurces"  each  place 
such  term  appears  and  inserting  "the  Center"; 
and 

(D)  in  sections  480  and  481,  as  amended  by 
subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  "the  Division" 
each  place  such  term  cippcru';  and  inserting  "the 
Centc 

SEC.  IMJ  Hl()\th.l>l(  \l  WIl  llh.ll  \\IOK.\l.  RK 
SEARCH  FACIUTIES. 
Subpart  I  o!  pan  E  •/  ;itle  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  281  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"BIOMEDICAL  A\D  BEHAVIORAL  RESEARCH 
FACILITIES 

Sec.   481A.   (a)   Mudersizatio\  asd  Cos- 

STRITTIOS  OF  FACILITIES.— 

"(I)  l.\  GE\ERAL.—The  Director  of  NIH,  act- 
ing through  the  Director  of  the  Center,  may 
make  grants  lo  public  and  nonprofit  private  en- 
tities to  expand,  remodel,  renovate,  or  alter  ex- 
isting research  facilities  or  construct  new  re- 
search facilities,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(2)    COSSTRVCTIO\    ASD   COST   OF  COSSTRIC- 

Tios.-For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terms 
construction '  and  cost  of  construction '  include 
the  construction  of  new  buildings  and  the  ex- 
pansion, renoi'ation,  remodeling,  and  alteration 
of  existing  buildings,  including  architects'  fees, 
but  do  not  include  the  cost  of  acquisition  of 
land  or  off-site  improvements. 

■(b)      SCIE.STIFIC      ASD      TEC-HMCAL      REVIEW 

Boards  for  Merit-Based  Review  of  Propos- 
als.— 
"(I)  /.v  ceseral.  approval  as  precosditios 

TO  GRASTS.— 


"(A)  There  is  established  within  the  Center  a 
Scientific  and  Technical  Review  Board  on  Bio- 
medical and  Behavioral  Research  Facilities 
(hereafter  referred  to  in  this  section  ax  the 
Board  ). 

"(B)  The  Director  of  the  Center  may  approve 
an  application  for  a  grant  under  subsection  (a) 
only  if  the  Board  has  under  paragraph  (2)  rec- 
ommended the  application  for  approval. 

"(2)  DVTIES  — 

(A)  The  Board  shall  provide  advice  to  the 
Director  of  the  Center  and  the  advisory  council 
established  under  section  480  (hereafter  m  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  Advisory  Council')  on 
carrying  out  this  section. 

'(B)  In  carrying  out  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Board  shall  make  a  determination  of  the  'rwrit 
of  each  application  submitted  for  a  grant  under 
subsection  (a),  after  consideration  of  the  re- 
quirements established  m  subsection  (c),  and 
shall  report  the  results  of  the  determination  to 
the  Director  of  the  Center  and  the  Advisory 
Council.  Such  determinations  shall  be  con- 
ducted m  a  manner  consistent  with  procedures 
established  under  section  492. 

"(C)  In  carrying  out  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Board  shall,  in  the  case  of  applications  rec- 
ommended for  approval,  make  recommendations 
lo  the  Director  and  the  Advisory  Council  on  the 
amount  that  should  be  provided  in  the  grant. 

(D)  In  carrying  out  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Board  shall  prepare  an  annual  report  for  Direc- 
tor of  the  Center  and  the  Advisory  Council  de- 
scribing the  activities  of  the  Board  m  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  report  is  made.  Each  such  re- 
port shall  be  available  to  the  public,  and  shall— 

"(I)  summarise  and  analyse  expenditures 
made  under  this  section, 

"(II)  provide  a  summary  of  the  types,  num- 
bers, and  amounts  of  applications  that  were  rec- 
ommended for  grants  under  subsecticm  (a)  but 
that  were  not  approved  by  the  Director  of  the 
Center.,  and 

"fliU  contain  the  recommendations  of  the 
Board  for  any  changes  in  the  administration  of 
this  section. 

"(3)  Membership  — 

"(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  the  Board 
shall  be  composed  of  such  appointed  and  ex 
officio  members  as  the  Director  of  the  Center 
may  determine. 

"(B)  Not  more  than  3  mdividuals  who  are  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
may  serve  as  members  of  the  Board. 

"(C)  Of  the  members  of  the  Board— 

"(I)  12  shall  he  appointed  by  the  Director  of 
the  Center  (without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws):  and 

"(ill  I  shall  be  an  official  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  designated  by  the  National 
Science  Board. 

"(4)  CERTAIX  REQllREMESTS  REGARDISG  MEM- 
BERSHIP.—In  selecting  individuals  for  member- 
ship on  the  Board,  the  Director  of  the  Center 
shall  ensure  that  the  members  are  individuals 
who.  by  the  virtue  of  their  training  or  experi- 
ence, are  eminently  qualified  to  perform  peer  re- 
view functions.  In  selecting  such  individuals  for 
such  metnbership.  the  Director  of  the  Center 
shall  ensure  that  the  members  of  the  Board  col- 
lectively— 

'(A)  are  experienced  in  the  planning,  con- 
struction, financing,  and  administration  of  enti- 
ties that  conduct  biomedical  or  behavioral  re- 
search sciences. 

"(B)  are  knowledgeable  in  making  determina- 
tions of  the  need  of  entities  for  biomedical  or  be- 
havioral research  facilities,  including  such  fa- 
cilities for  the  dentistry,  nursing,  pharmacy, 
and  allied  health  professions: 

"IC)  are  knowledgeable  m  evalualmg  the  rel- 
ative priorities  for  applications  for  grants  under 
subsection  (a)  in  view  of  the  overall  research 
needs  of  the  United  States,  and 


"(D)  arc  cxpc'irmed  with  emerging  centers  of 
excellence,  as  described  in  subsection  C). 

""(4)  CERTAIS  AITHORITIfS    - 

"I A)  In  carrying  out  paragraph  (2).  the  Board 
may  establish  subcommittees,  convene  work- 
shops and  conferences,  and  collect  data  as  the 
Board  considers  appropriate 

"(B)  In  carrying  out  paragraph  (2).  the  Board 
may  establish  subcommittees  within  the  Board. 
Such  subcommittees  may  hold  meetings  as  deter- 
mined necessary  to  enable  the  subcommittee  to 
carry  out  its  duties. 
"(5)  Terms.— 

"(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  IB), 
each  appointed  member  of  the  Board  shall  hold 
office  .for  a  term  of  4  years.  Any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  such  member  "s 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  the  predecessor . 

""IB)  Of  the  initial  members  appointed  to  the 
Board  (as  specified  by  the  Director  of  the  Center 
when  making  the  appointments)— 

"(i)  3  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  3  years: 

"(ii)  3  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  2  years: 
and 

"Yiii;  3  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  1  year. 

"(C)  No  member  is  eligible  for  reappointment 
to  the  Board  until  I  year  has  elapsed  after  the 
end  of  the  most  recent  term  of  the  member. 

""(6)  COMPE^SATios. —Members  of  the  Board 
who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive  for  each  day  the  members 
are  engaged  m  the  performance  of  the  functions 
of  the  Board  compensation  at  the  same  rate  re- 
ceived by  members  of  other  national  advisory 
councils  established  under  this  title. 

"(c)  Reqviremests  for  Crakts  — 

"'(1)  1\  ceseral.— The  Director  of  the  Center 
may  make  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  only  if 
the  applicant  for  the  grant  meets  the  following 
conditions: 

""(A)  The  applicant  is  determined  by  such  Di- 
rector to  be  competent  to  engage  in  the  type  of 
research  for  which  the  prcjposed  facility  is  to  be 
constructed. 

"(B)  The  applicant  provides  assurances  satis- 
factory to  the  Director  that— 

"'(t)  for  not  less  than  20  years  after  completion 
of  the  construction,  the  facility  will  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  research  for  which  it  is  to  be 
constructed. 

'Yii;  sufficient  funds  will  be  available  to  meet 
the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing the  facility: 

"(ill)  sufficient  funds  will  be  available,  when 
construction  is  completed,  for  the  effective  use 
of  the  facility  for  the  research  for  which  it  is 
being  constructed:  and 

"(IV)  the  proposed  construction  will  expand 
the  applicant's  capacity  for  research,  or  is  nec- 
essary to  improve  or  maintain  the  quality  of  the 
applicant's  research. 

"(C)  The  applicant  meets  reasonable  quali- 
fications established  by  the  Director  with  re- 
spect to— 

""(i)  the  relative  scientific  and  technical  merit 
of  the  applications,  and  the  relative  effective- 
ness of  the  proposed  facnlities,  in  expanding  the 
capacity  for  biomedical  or  behavioral  research 
and  m  improving  ihe  quality  of  such  research. 

•711;  the  quality  of  the  rcs-'arch  or  training,  or 
both,  to  be  carried  out  m  the  facilities  involved. 

"Oiu  the  need  of  the  applicant  tor  such  facili- 
ties in  order  to  maintain  or  expand  the  appli- 
cants research  and  trainiriQ  mission. 

""(IV)  the  congruence  of  the  research  activities 
to  be  carried  out  withm  the  .facility  uith  the  re- 
search and  investigator  manpouer  need.'-  C't  the 
United  States,  and 

""(V)  the  age  and  condition  of  existing  research 
facilities  and  equipment 

'  (Di  The  applicant  has  demonstrated  a  com- 
mitment to  enhancing  and  expanding  the  re- 
search productivity  III  the  applicant 


"12}  COSSIDERATICiS  OF  ChlRTAIS  FACTORS.  — In 

making  grants  under  subsection  (a),  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Center  may.  in  addition  to  the  re- 
quirements established  in  paragraph  (1).  con- 
sider the  following  factors 

"(A)  To  what  extent  the  applicant  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  broaden  the  scope  of  research  and  re- 
search training  programs  of  the  applicant  by 
promoting— 

"(i)  mterdisciphnari^  research: 

"fii)  research  on  ernerging  technologies,  in- 
cluding those  involving  novel  analytical  tech- 
niques or  computational  methods:  or 

"YiiO  other  novel  research  mechanisms  or  pro- 
grams. 

"(B)  To  what  extent  the  applicant  has  broad- 
ened the  scope  of  research  and  research  training 
programs  of  qualified  institutions  by  promoting 
genomic  research  with  an  emphasis  on  inter- 
disciplinary research,  including  research  related 
to  pediatric  investigations. 

""(3)  /.vsryrcT/o.vs  of  emercisg  excel- 
LESCE.—Of  the  amounts  appropriated  under 
subsection  (i)  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Director  of 
the  Center  shall  make  available  25  percent  for 
grants  under  subsection  (a)  to  applicants  that, 
III  addition  to  meeting  the  requirements  estab- 
lished m  paragraph  (1).  have  demonstrated 
emerging  excellence  in  biomedical  or  behavioral 
research,  as  follows: 

""(A)  The  applicant  has  a  plan  for  research  or 
training  advancement  and  possesses  the  ability 
to  carry  out  the  plan. 

"(B)  The  applicant  carries  out  research  and 
research  training  prograrns  that  have  a  special 
relevance  to  a  problem,  concern,  or  unmet 
health  need  of  the  United  States. 

"(C)  The  applicant  has  been  productive  in  re- 
search or  research  development  and  training. 

"(D)  The  applicant— 

"(I)  has  been  designated  as  a  center  of  excel- 
lence under  section  782: 

"YiU  IS  located  in  a  geographic  area  a  signifi- 
cant percentage  of  whose  population  has  a 
health-status  deficit,  and  the  applicant  provides 
health  services  to  such  population:  or 

"(Hi)  IS  located  in  a  geographic  area  in  which 
a  dcfici'.  in  health  care  technology,  services,  or 
research  resources  may  adversely  affect  health 
status  of  the  population  of  the  area  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  the  applicant  is  carrying  out  activities 
with  respect  to  protecting  the  health  status  of 
such  population. 

""(d)  Rf:»l"lREME.\T  UF  AFPLICATIOS—The  Di- 
rector of  the  Center  may  make  a  grant  under 
subsection  (a)  only  if  an  application  for  the 
grant  is  submitted  to  the  Director  and  the  appli- 
cation IS  in  such  form,  is  made  m  such  manner, 
and  contains  such  agreements,  assurances,  and 
information  as  the  Director  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"•(e)  Amcjvut  ofGrast:  Paymests  — 

""(1)  AMOIST.—  The  amount  of  any  grant 
awarded  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Center,  except  that 
such  amount  shall  not  exceed— 

"(A)  50  percent  of  the  necessary  cost  of  the 
construction  of  a  proposed  facility  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Director:  or 

"(B)  m  the  case  of  a  multipurpose  facility,  40 
percent  of  that  part  of  the  necessary  cost  of  con- 
struction that  the  Director  determines  to  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  contemplated  use  of  the  facil- 
ity. 

""(2 1  Hfservatios  of  AMOVSTS.—On  approval 
of  any  application  for  a  grant  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Director  of  the  Center  shall  reserve, 
from  any  appropriation  available  therefore,  the 
amount  oj  such  grant,  and  shall  pay  such 
amount,  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  m  such  installments  consistent  with 
the  construction  progress,  as  the  Director  may 
determine  appropriate.  The  reservation  of  the 
Director  of  any  amount  by  the  Director  under 
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this  paragraph  may  be  amended  by  the  Director, 
either  on  the  approval  of  an  arnendmen:  o'  the 
application  or  on  the  revision  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  construction  of  the  facility . 

■'(3)  ExcL-csios  OF  CERTAis  COSTS— In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  any  grant  under  this  sub- 
section (a),  there  shall  be  excluded  .from  the  cost 
of  construction  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

""(A)  the  amount  of  any  other  Federal  grant 
that  the  applicant  has  obtained,  or  is  assured  of 
obtaining,  with  respect  to  construction  that  is  to 
be  financed  in  part  by  a  grant  authorised  under 
this  part,  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  any  non- Federal  funds  re- 
quired to  be  expended  as  a  condition  of  such 
other  Federal  grant. 

""'4/  Waiver  of  LiMiTATioss.—The  limitations 
imposed  by  subsection  (a)  may  be  waived  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Director  for  applicants  meeting 
the  conditions  described  in  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  subsections  (c). 

""(f)  RECAPTURE  OF  PAYMEKTS.—lf.  not  later 
than  20  years  after  the  completion  of  construc- 
tion for  which  a  grant  has  been  awarded  under 
subsection  (a)— 

""(I)  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the  .facil- 
ity shall  cease  to  be  a  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate entity:  or 

""(2)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be  used  for  the 
research  purposes  for  which  it  was  constructed 
(unless  the  Director  determines,  m  accordance 
with  regulations,  that  there  is  good  cause  .for  re- 
leasing the  applicant  or  other  owner  from  obli- 
gation to  do  so), 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the  facility 
the  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the  cur- 
rent value  (as  determined  by  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties  or  by  action  brought  m  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  district  m 
which  such  facility  is  situated)  of  the  .facility  as 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  partiapation  bore  to 
the  cost  of  the  construction  of  such  facility. 

""(g)  NOSISTERFERESCE  WITH  ADMISISTRATION 

OF  ESTITIES.— Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  m  this  section,  nothing  contained  in 
this  part  shall  be  construed  as  authorising  any 
department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  super- 
vision, or  control  over,  or  impose  any  require- 
ment or  condition  with  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  any  entity  funded  under  this  part. 

""(h)  GviDELlSES—Not  later  than  6  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Director  of  the  Center,  after  consultation 
with  the  Advisory  Council,  shall  issue  guidelines 
with  respect  to  grants  under  subsection  (a). 

"(i)     AVTHORIZATIOS     OF     APPROPRIATIOSS  — 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section, 
there  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
$100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993.  $125,000,000  for  . 
fiscal  year  1994.  $150,000,000  .for  fiscal  year  1995. 
and  $175  fM  f'l"'  ■■  '  •■>  j,'  uea'  :99f. 
SEC.  1603  CO.\STRlCTIO\  PROGRAM  FOR  NA- 
TIOSAL  PRIMATE  RESEARCH  CEN- 
TER. 

Subpart  1  0!  part  E  o.i  title  IV  vj  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  1602 
of  this  Act.  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section. 

""CO.KSTRCCTIOS  OF  RECIOSAL  CESTERS  FOR 
RESEARCH  OS  PRIM.ATES 

""SEC.  481B.  (a)  With  respect  to  activities  car- 
ried out  by  the  .National  Center  for  fiesearch  Re- 
sources to  s-upport  regional  centers  for  research 
on  primates,  the  Director  of  SIH  shall,  for  each 
of  the  .fiscal  years  1993  through  19%.  reserve 
from  the  amounts  appropriated  under  section 
48IA(i)  $7.0CiO.(KXj  for  the  purpose  of  making 
awards  of  grants  and  contracts  to  public  or  non- 
profit private  entitles  to  construct,  renovate,  or 
otherwise  improve  such  regional  centers.  The 
reservation  of  such  amounts  for  any  fiscal  year 
is  subject  to  the  availability  of  qualified  appli- 
cants for  such  au'ard.v 
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"(b)  The  Director  of  NIH  may  not  make  a 
grant  or  enter  into  a  contract  under  subsectton 
(a)  unless  the  applicant  for  such  assistance 
agrees,  with  respect  to  the  costs  to  be  incurred 
by  the  applicant  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  de- 
scribed in  such  subsection,  to  make  available 
(directly  or  through  donations  from  public  or 
private  entities)  non-Federal  contributions  in 
cash  toward  such  costs  m  an  amount  equal  to 
not  less  than  SI  for  each  S4  of  t'eieral  funds 
provided  m  such  assistance.  " 

Subtitle  R — %\'atii)nal  Center  for  \uniing 
ReHfarch 
StC       inn     Hh.l)t.SI(,S.AII(>\    llh     \Kll(>SKI     (  /■„V. 
IKR  K)H  M  KS/V(.  Hh^h..\H<  H  4,S  \A- 
ri<>.\AJ.  l.SSJimt    Oh    S(  H.sl.\(i  RE- 
SEAR(  H 

(a)  l\  GESkRAL  i,ubi'an  J  o;  pan  L  of  title 
IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
287c  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  m  section  483- 

(A)  171  the  heading  for  the  section,  by  striking 
"Ce.ster"  and  inserting  "I.^STirVTE".  and 

(B)  by  striking  "The  general  purpose"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "is"  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing "The  general  purpose  of  the  S'atwnal 
Institute  of  Surging  Research  (hereatter  m  this 
subpart  referred  to  as  the  'Institute')  is". 

(2)  m  section  484,  by  striking  "Center"  each 
place  such  term  appears  and  inserting  "Insti- 
tute": 

(3)  m  section  4SS— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  in  each  of  paragraph  (I) 
through  (3),  by  striking  "Center  "  each  place 
such  term  appears  and  inserting  "Institute". 

(B)  in  subsection  (b)  — 

(I)  m  paragraph  (2)(A).  by  striking  "Center" 
and  inserting  "Institute",  and 

Cii;  in  paragraph  (3)(A>.  m  t>ie  first  sentence, 
by  striking  "Center"  and  inserting  "Institute", 
and 

(C)  in  subsections  (d)  through  (g).  by  striking 
"Center"  each  place  such  term  appears  and  in- 
serting "Institute",  and 

(4)  in  section  485A  (as  redesignated  by  section 
141(a)(1)  of  this  Act),  by  striking  "Center"  each 
place  such  term  appears  and  inserting  "Insti- 
tute". 

(b)  CO.'.FOR.'HISa  A.ME.KDMESTS.— 

(1)  ORGAMZATtOS  OF  \ATIOSAL  IS.STITITE  OF 
HEALTH.— Section  4()l(b)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U  SC  281(b))  is  amended- 

(A)  in  paraaraph  (I),  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subparagraph 

"(Q)  The  Sational  Institute  of  Nursing  Re- 
search.", and 

(B)  m  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  subpara- 
graph (D). 

(2)  Tra.\sfer  of  statutory  provisions.— 
Sections  483  through  485A  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section— 

(A)  are  transferred  to  part  C  of  title  IV  of 
such  Act. 

(B)  are  redesigriated  as  sections  464V  through 
4640  of  such  part,  and 

(C)  are  inserted,  m  the  appropriate  sequence, 
after  section  464U  of  such  part. 

(3)  Headisg  for  hew  svbf. art— Title  IV  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section,  is 
amended— 

(A)  m  part  C.  by  inserting  before  section  464V 
the  following  new  heading. 

"Subpart  17— Sational  Institute  of  Surging 
Research",  and 

(B)  by  striking  the  heading  for  subpart  3  of 
part  E. 

(4)  Cross-REFERESCES— Title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  the  preceding 
provisioris  of  this  section,  is  amended  in  subpart 
17  of  part  C— 

(A)  m  section  464W,  by  striking  "section  483" 
and  inserting  "section  464V": 


CONCRISsloNAl     KICORD— HOrSE 


Ma\  IS.  1992 


May  18,  1992 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


(B)  m  section  464X(g).  by  striking  "section 
486"  and  inserting  "section  464Y".  and 

(C)  m  section  464Y,  in  the  last  sentence,  by 
striking  "section  4/^'>iqi'  anri  ir,.rf:rn  section 
464  X(g)" 

Subtitle  C — Sational  (  inti  r  for  llumnn 
(renorrw  Renearth 
SEC.  ISil   PIRPOSE  OF  CESTEK. 

Titli-  IV  >i!  the  Pubhi  Hrulth  Service  Act,  as 
amended  by  section  141  and  1611(b)(1)(B)  of  this 
Act,  15  amended — 

(1)  m  section  401(b)(2).  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subparagraph 

(D)  The  Sational  Center  for  Human  Genome 
Research.":  and 

(2)  m  part  E.  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subpart: 

"Subpart  4— Sational  Center  for  Human 

Genome  Research 

■  pcrpose  of  the  CF.\TER 

"SEC.  485B.  (a)  The  general  purpose  of  the 
Sational  Center  for  Human  Genome  Research 
(hereafter  in  this  subpart  referred  to  as  the 
'Center')  is  to  characterise  the  structure  and 
function  of  the  human  genome,  including  the 
mapping  and  sequencing  of  individual  genes. 
Such  purpose  includes- 

"(1)  planning  and  coordinating  the  research 
goal  of  the  genome  project. 

"(2)  reviewing  and  funding  research  propos- 
als: 

"(3)  developing  training  programs: 

"(4)  coordinating  international  genome  re- 
search. 

"(5)  communicating  advances  in  genome 
science  to  the  public,  and 

"(6)  reviewing  and  funding  proposals  to  ad- 
dress the  ethical  issues  associated  with  the  ge- 
nome pro)ect. 

"(b)tl)  Except  as  provided  m  paragraph  (2). 
of  the  amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out  sub- 
section (a)  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Director  of  the 
Center  shall  make  available  not  less  than  5  per- 
cent for  carrying  out  paragraph  (6}  of  such  sub- 
section. 

"(2)  With  respect  to  providing  funds  under 
subsection  (a)(6)  for  proposals  to  address  the 
ethical  issues  associated  with  the  genome 
project,  paragraph  (I)  shall  not  apply  for  a  fis- 
cal year  if  the  Director  of  the  Center  certifies  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Represtntatives'  and  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate, 
that  the  Director  has  determined  that  an  insuf- 
ficient number  of  such  proposals  meet  the  appli- 
<ah!r  rrifnirrttirtity,  <>!  \r,  imr.s  4^*1  and  492 

nil  h    \\  II      \\\  KRI)^   \\l>  Il<\l\l\(, 

^lihtitlf    \       \titninul  Rrmnrth    Si  ri  ice 

\ii  (1/ i/ff 

SEl.     not.     liUJllHI'HIM     KK.\Klll\(,     ViOMhS 

i.s/i  iMilMin  MS  tHii\t  I'l^xin  IN 

IAOEU  RAl  ht.HHI  .VUS 

Section  487(a)  of  the  Phhlic  Health  Service  Act 
(42  use.  288ia)(4)i  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  lollowmg  paragraph 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  paragraph 
(1)  in  a  manner  that  will  result  m  the  recruit- 
ment of  women,  and  individuals  from  disadvan- 
taged backgrounds,  into  fields  of  biomedical  or 
behavioral  research  and  in  the  provision  of  re- 
search training  to  women  and  such  individ- 
uals 

Subttllt    It      Ariftiirfil  Imniunt    Dt  f'trtt  ncy 
S\  nilromt 

.Sf(      I7li    lOAS  HH\)  \fK\  I  I'HOI.ICWI 

Section  487 A  of  the  Public  Health  A'prrice  Act 
(42  use.  2881-1))  IS  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
"LOAS    repay.»es't    program    for    research 

with    respect     to    acquired    I.MMl'.KE    DEFI- 
riESCY  SYNDROME 

"Sec.  487 a  (a)  In  General.— 


"(1)  AUTHORITY  FOR  PROGRA.M— Subject  to 
paragraph  (2),  the  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
program  of  entering  into  agreements  with  appro- 
priately qualified  health  professionals  under 
which  such  health  professionals  agree  to  con- 
duct, as  employees  of  the  Sational  Institutes  of 
Health,  research  with  respect  to  acquired  im- 
mune deficiency  syndrome  in  consideration  of 
the  Federal  Government  agreeing  to  repay,  for 
each  year  of  such  service,  not  more  than  $20,000 
of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  educational 
loans  of  such  health  professionals. 

"(2)  LisilTATION.—  The  Secretary  may  not 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  a  health  profes- 
sional pursuant  to  paragraph  (11  unless  such 
professional— 

"(A)  has  a  substantial  amount  of  educational 
loans  relative  to  income,  and 

"(B)(i)  was  not  employed  at  the  Sational  In- 
stitutes of  Health  during  the  1-year  period  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Health 
Professions  Reauthomation  Act  of  1988:  or 

'7ii>  agrees  tn  .serve  as  an  employee  of  such 
Institutes  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (I)  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  3  years". 

"(b)  APPLiCAHiLiTY  OF  Certain  Provisions  — 
With  respect  to  the  Sational  Health  Service 
Corps  Loan  Repayment  Program  established  in 
subpart  III  of  part  D  of  title  III.  the  provisions 
of  such  subpart  shall,  except  as  inconsistent 
with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  apply  to  the 
program  established  in  such  subsection  (a)  m 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  such 
proi^iswns  apply  to  the  Sational  Health  Service 
Corps  Loan  Repayment  Program  established  m 
such  subpart. 

"(c)  FuNDi.w.  Reimbursable  Tra.ksfers.— 

"(I)  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  — 
For  the  purpose  ol  carrying  out  this  section, 
there  are  authomed  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1993  through  1996. 

"(21  TRANSFERS  FOR  RELATED  PROGRAM.— The 
Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs  may  carry  out 
lor  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  a  pro- 
gram similar  to  the  program  established  tn  sub- 
section (a),  which  program  shall  be  carried  out 
with  respect  to  the  review  of  applications  con- 
cerning acquired  immune  deficiency  syndrome 
that  are  submitted  to  such  Commissioner  From 
the  amounts  appropriated  under  subparagraph 
(A)  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  may  transfer 
amounts  to  the  Commissioner  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  such  program.  The  Commissioner 
shall  provide  a  reimbursement  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  amount  so  transferred,  and  the  reim- 
bursement shall  be  available  only  for  the  pro- 
gram established  in  subsection  (a).  Any  transfer 
and  reimbursement  rnade  for  purposes  of  this 
paragraph  for  a  fiscal  yur  \hatl  hi-  i  omphii'd 
by  April  1  of  such  year. 

Subtitle  C — Ijtan  Repay  mini  for  Ri-niiinh 
(>tni  rally 
sht..  1721.  E.'slABIJSH.'Uk.ST  OF  I'HCH.HAM 

Part  G  of  title  IV  of  the  Puhlu  Health  Service 
Act.  as  rcde-signated  by  section  141(a)(2)  of  this 
Act  and  as  amended  by  section  1102  of  this  Act, 
IS  amended  by  inserting  after  section  487B  the 
following  new  section: 

"LOAN  REPAYMENT  PROGRAM  FOR  RESEARCH 

GENERALLY 
"SEC.  487C.  (a)  Is  GENERAL  — 

"(1)  AUTHORITY  FOR  PROGRAM —Subject  to 
paragraph  (2),  the  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
program  of  entering  into  agreements  with  appro- 
priately qualified  health  professionals  under 
which  such  health  professionals  agree  to  con- 
duct research,  as  employees  of  the  Sational  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  in  consideration  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  agreeing  to  repay,  for  each 
year  of  such  service,  not  more  than  S20.000  of 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  educational 
loans  of  such  health  professionals. 

"(2)  LIMITATION— The  Secretary  may  not 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  a  health  profes- 


sional pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  unless  such 
professional- 

'(A)  has  a  substantial  amount  of  educational 
loans  relatwe  to  income,  and 

"(B)(1)  uas  not  employed  at  the  .\ational  In- 
stitutes of  Health  during  the  l-year  peuud  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Health 
ProfessK.m  Reauthomation  Act  of  19SS.  ur 

"(iij  agrees  to  serve  as  an  employee  of  such 
Institutes  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  3  years.". 

■■(hi  APPLICAHILITY  OF  CERTAIN  PR0VISI0.\'S.— 
With  respect  to  the  .\ational  Health  -Service 
Corps  Loan  Repayment  Program  established  in 
subpart  III  of  part  D  of  title  HI.  the  provisions 
of  such  subpart  shall,  except  as  inconsistent 
with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  apply  to  the 
program  established  in  such  subsection  (a)  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  such 
provisions  apply  to  the  .\ational  Health  Service 
Corps  Loan  Repayment  Program  established  in 
such  subpart. 

""(C)  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.— 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section 
other  than  with  respect  to  acquired  immune  de- 
ficiency syndrome,  there  are  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  t3,(j00,000  for  fiscal  year  1993,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fi<'-al  ufar^-  IU94  thmuQ'i  19^'  " 
Subtitle  D — Scholanthip  and  lAHin  Repayrnent 

Prograrru     Regardinn     Profemiional     Skills 

Seeded  hy  Certain  Agencies 

SE(  .  1731  KSTAHIJSHMF.ST  OF  1'KOOR.AMS  FOR 
S.ATIOSAl.  ISSTirCTFS  OF  HF^M.TH 
Part  G  0.1  title  l\'  <>;  tttc  Pubiu  Health  .Service 
Act.  as  redesignated  by  section  141(a)(2)  of  this 
Act  and  as  amended  by  section  1721  of  this  Act. 
IS  amended  by  inserting  after  section  487C  the 
following  new  sections: 

"UNDERGRADUATE  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM  RE- 
CARDING  PROFESSIONS  NEEDED  BY  NATIONAL 
RESEARCH  INSTITUTES 

"SEC.  487D.  (a)  ESTABLISH.'HE.\T  OF  PRO- 
GRAM— 

"'(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  section 
487(a)(1)(C).  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Director  of  SIH.  may  carry  out  a  program  of  en- 
tering into  contracts  with  individuals  described 
m  paragraph  (2)  under  which  — 

'"(A)  the  Director  of  .\IH  agrees  to  provide  to 
the  individuals  scholarships  for  pursuing,  as 
undergraduates  at  accredited  institutions  of 
higher  education,  academic  programs  appro- 
priate for  careers  m  profe.isions  needed  by  the 
Sational  Institutes  of  Health:  and 

"(B)  the  individuals  agr?e  to  serve  as  employ- 
ees of  the  Sational  Institutes  of  Health,  for  the 
period  described  m  subsection  (c).  in  positions 
that  are  needed  by  the  Sational  Institutes  of 
Health  and  for  which  the  individuals  are  quali- 
fied. 

"(2)  Individuals  fro.v  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds—The  individuals  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  are  individuals  who — 

""(A)  are  enrolled  or  accepted  for  enrollment 
as  .full-time  undergraduates  at  accredited  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education:  and 

"(B)  are  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds. 

"(b)  Facilitation  of  Interest  of  Students 
IN  Careers  at  Sational  Institutes  of 
Health.— In  providing  employment  to  individ- 
uals pursuant  to  contracts  under  subsection 
(a)(1).  the  Director  of  SIH  shall  carry  out  ac- 
tivities to  facilitate  the  interest  of  the  individ- 
uals in  pursuing  careers  as  employees  of  the  Sa- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

■■(c)  Period  of  Obligated  Service.— 

"Ill  Duration  of  service.— For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  IB)  of  subsection  (a)(1).  the  pe- 
riod of  service  for  which  an  individual  is  obli- 
gated to  serve  as  an  employee  of  the  Sational 
Institutes  of  Health  is  12  months  for  each  aca- 
demic year  for  which  the  scholarship  under 
such  subsection  is  provided. 


■  "(2)  Schedule  for  ser  vice  — 

"(A)  Subject  to  subjxiTagraph  'Bi  the  Direi- 
tor  of  .WW  may  not  provide  a  scholarship  under 
.subsection  laj  unless  the  individual  applying  for 
the  scholarship  agrees  that— 

"111  the  individual  will  serve  as  an  employee 
of  the  Sational  Institutes  of  Health  full-time  for 
not  less  than  10  consecutive  weeks  of  each  year 
during  which  the  individual  is  attending  the 
educational  institution  involved  and  receiving 
such  a  scholarship. 

"(li)  the  period  of  service  as  such  an  employee 
that  the  individual  is  obligated  to  provide  under 
clause  (1)  IS  m  addition  to  the  period  of  service 
as  such  an  employee  that  the  individual  is  obli- 
gated to  provide  under  subsection  (a)(li(B).  and 

"'(lii)  not  later  than  60  days  after  obtaining 
the  educational  degree  involved,  the  individual 
will  begin  serving  full-time  as  such  an  employee 
in  satisfaction  of  the  period  of  service  that  the 
individual  is  obligated  to  provide  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)(B). 

"(B)  The  Director  o;  SIH  may  de.tcr  the  obli- 
gation of  an  individual  to  provide  a  period  of 
service  under  subsection  (a)(1)(B).  if  the  Direc- 
tor determines  that  such  a  deferral  is  appro- 
priate. 

"(3)  APPLICABILITY  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 
RELATING  TO  APPOINTMENT  AND  COMPENSA- 
TION.—For  any  period  in  which  an  individual 
provides  service  as  an  employee  of  the  Sational 
Institutes  of  Health  in  satisfaction  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  individual  under  subsection  (a)(1)(B) 
or  paragraph  (2)(A)(i).  the  individual  may  be 
appointed  as  such  an  employee  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  appointment  and  compensation. 

"(d)  Provisions  Regarding  Scholarship.— 

"(1)  APPROVAL  of  .academic  program— The 
Director  of  SIH  may  not  provide  a  scholarship 
under  subsection  (a)  for  an  academic  year  un- 
less— 

"(A)  the  individual  applying  for  the  scholar- 
ship has  submitted  to  the  Director  a  proposed 
academic  program  for  the  year  and  the  Director 
has  approved  the  program:  and 

""(B)  the  individual  agrees  that  the  program 
will  not  be  altered  without  the  approval  of  the 
Director. 

""(2)  ACADE.iaic  STANDl.\"G.—The  Director  of 
SIH  tnay  not  provide  a  scholarship  under  swft- 
section  (a)  for  an  academic  year  unless  the  indi- 
vidual applying  for  the  scholarship  agrees  to 
maintain  an  acceptable  level  of  academic  stand- 
ing, as  determined  by  the  educational  institu- 
tion involved  in  accordance  with  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary. 

""(3)  LIMITATION  ON  AMOUNT.— The  Director  of 
SIH  may  not  provide  a  scholarship  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  an  academic  year  m  an  amount 
exceeding  $20,000. 

"(4)  AUTHORIZED  USES.— A  scholarship  pro- 
vided under  subsection  (a)  may  be  expended 
only  for  tuition  expenses,  other  reasonable  edu- 
cational expenses,  and  reasonable  living  ex- 
penses incurred  m  attending  the  school  in- 
volved. 

"(5)  Contract  regarding  direct  payments 
TO  institution. — In  the  case  of  an  institution  of 
higher  education  with  respect  to  which  a  schol- 
arship under  subsection  (a)  is  provided,  the  Di- 
rector of  SIH  may  enter  into  a  contract  with  the 
institution  under  which  the  amounts  provided 
m  the  scholarship  for  tuition  and  other  edu- 
cational expenses  are  paid  directly  to  the  insti- 
tution. Payments  to  the  institution  under  the 
contract  may  be  made  without  regard  to  section 
3324  of  title  31.  United  States  Code. 

"'(e)  PENALTIES  FOR  BRE.-iCH  OF  SCHOL.ARSHIP 
Contract.— The  provisions  of  section  338E  shall 
apply  to  the  program  established  m  subsection 
(a)  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  such  provisions  apply  to  the  Sational  Health 
Service  Corps  Loan  Repayment  Program  estab- 
lished in  section  338B. 
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"ifi  Requirement  of  APPLiCArios.—The  Di- 
rector of  SIH  may  not  provide  a  scholarship 
under  subsection  la:  unless  an  application  for 
the  scholarship  is  submitted  to  the  Director  and 
the  application  is  m  such  form,  u  made  m  such 
manner,  and  contains  such  agreements,  assur- 
ances, and  information  as  the  Director  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 

■■'?)  AVAILABILITY  OF  ArTHORlZATIC^   C'F  AP- 

PROPRi.ATic:.NS.— Amounts  appropriated  V"  a  fis- 
cal year  for  scholarships  under  this  seUion  shall 
remain  available  until  the  eipiraticn  : /  ihe  sec-- 
ond  .fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  .fiscal  year 
for  which  the  amounts  were  appropriated. 
'"LOAN  REPAYMENT  PROGRAM  REGARDING  CLINI- 
CAL RESEARCHERS  FROM  DIS.ADVANTACED  BACK- 
GROUNDS 

""Sec.  48TE.  (a)  Implementation  of  Pro- 
gram— 

"(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  section 
4ST(a)(l )lCj.  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Director  of  .\IH  may.  subject  to  paragraph  (2). 
carry  out  a  program  of  entering  into  contracts 
with  appropriately  qualified  health  'profes- 
sionals who  are  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds under  which  such  health  professionals 
agree  to  conduct  clinical  research  as  employees 
of  the  Sational  Institutes  of  Health  in  consider- 
ation of  the  Federal  Government  agreeing  to 
pay.  for  each  year  of  such  service,  not  more 
than  $20,000  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
educational  loans  of  the  health  pro.fessionals. 

"<2l  LIMITATION.  — The  Director  of  SIH  may 
not  enter  into  a  contract  with  a  health  profes- 
sional pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  unless  such 
professional  has  a  substantial  amount  of  edu- 
cation loans  relative  to  income 

'"(3)  APPLICABILITY  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 
REGARDING   OBLIGATED  SERVICE —Except    to   the 

extent  inconsistent  with  this  section,  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  338C  and  338E  shall  apply  to 
the  program  established  in  paragraph  (1)  to  the 
same  extent  and  m  the  same  manner  as  such 
provisions  apply  to  the  .\'ational  Health  Service 
Corps  Loan  Rejxiyment  Program  established  in 
section  338B. 

"(b)  AVAILABILITY  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF  AP- 
PROPRI.ATIONS. —Amounts  appropriated  for  a  fis- 
cal year  for  contracts  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
remain  available  until  the  expiration  of  the  sec- 
ond fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  amounts  were  appropriated.". 
SEC.  1732.  FUSDING. 

Section  487(a)(1)  of  the  Public  Health  Services 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  288(a)(1))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "and"' 
after  the  sem'colon  at  the  end: 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  and  inserting  ":  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(C)  provide  contracts  for  scholarships  and 
loan  repayments  in  accordance  with  sections 
487D  and  4S7E.  subject  to  providing  not  more 
than  an  aggregate  50  such  contracts  during  the 
fiscal  years  1993  through;  :99€  " 

Sublitle  D — Funding 

SEC.  1741.  AUTHORJZATIOS  OF  APPROPIUATlOtlS. 

Section  4S:,di  o!  the  Public  Hea'.iK  Services 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  288(dl)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  amending  the  sen- 
tence to  read  as  follows:  ""For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  section,  there  are  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  $375,000,000  .for  fiscal  year 
1993.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994  through  1996. "":  and 

(2)  m  paragraph  i3)— 

(A)  by  striking  "one-half  of  one  percent"'  each 
place  such  term  appears  and  inserting  ""1  per- 
cent", and 

(B)  by  inserting  ""785,  '  alter  "784.  '. 
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TITIJC  X\lir—\ATlO.\Al.  F()l\nATIO.\  K>K 
HIOMEOICAl.  RESKARIH 

SEC.  IHOl   .*aS(lCU^\KOlS  PROVISIONS. 

Section  ■t99A  ul  the  I'ublii  Health  Service  Act 
(42  use.  289i>  IS  amended- 

(1)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(cMIXA).  by  inserting  ".  except  the  ez  officio 
members."  after  "Foundation",  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (0(1).  by  striking  "1995"  and 
'.nwrttriQ  •!99*i" 

TITLE  XlX—RKSTt)lt\TIO\  A\D   KK.XOVA 
TlO.\  OF  FA(  IIJTIF.'^  A.M)  l.\Flt\STRi:C- 

turf: 

sue    1901    .u  k/iisiTio.\  oy  i.wt)  wo  faciu 

IIES. 
Tillf  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Venice  Act.  as 
amended    hy    section    141(a)(2)   of   this   Act.    is 
arjwnded  by   adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  part 

"Part  J—Restoratios  a.kd  Re.sovatio.'^  of 

FACIUTIER  A\[>  I.KfHASTnulTrRF 

-SEC.  499N.  PHYSK  .Kl   IShRASTRCCTl  Ry.  KtH  Hh 
SEARCH. 

"(a)  Establishment  of  PRo<:RA».—The  Sec- 
retary, acting  through  the  Director  of  \IH,  may 
carry  out  a  comprehensive  program  to  provide 
for  the  replacement  or  refurbishment  of  less 
than  adeQuate  buildings,  utility  vQutpment  and 
distribution  systems  (including  the  resources 
that  provide  electrical  and  other  utilities,  chilled 
water,  an  handling,  and  other  services  that  the 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  Director,  deems 
necessary),  roads,  ualkuays.  parking  areas, 
and  grounds  that  underpin  the  laboratory  and 
clinical  faatities  of  the  .\ational  Institutes  of 
Health.  Such  program  may  provide  for  the  un- 
dertaking of  new  projects  that  are  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  this  section,  such  as  encir- 
cling the  National  Institutes  of  Health  Federal 
enclave  with  an  adequate  chilled  water  conduit. 

"(b)  REiJIIRE.KIE.\TS  - 

"(1)  DESias-  OF  PROCRA.xt.-ln  establishing  the 
program  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall  ensure  that  such  program  is  designed  to 
modernise  the  existing  research  and  clinical  lab- 
oratory infrastructure  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  in  the  shortest  possible  time  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  program. 

"(2)  FCTL'RE  E.\PA.\sio.\  —In  designing  the 
program  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
may  make  reasonable  allowance  for  future  ex- 
pansion and  usual  employee  amenities,  such  as 
cafeteria  services  and  vehicle  parking 

"(3)  \o.\DlSRUPTIOS  OF  OPERATIOSS.-  In  Car- 
rying out  the  program  established  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Director  of  NIH  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent feasible,  plan  renovations  and  construction 
in  such  a  manner  that  significant  elements  of 
the  research  program  at  the  Institutes  are  not 
signifuantli/  disrufilrd 
-SEC.  4990.  AC(iLISITIU.\  OF  IjV^U 

"(a)  Is  GE\ERAI..  —  The  Director  of  MH  may 
purchase  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  300  a:res  of 
land  for  the  establishment  of  a  satellite  campus 
in  Maryland  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the 
intramural  research  capacity  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

"(b)  STi'DY.— Prior  to  the  purchase  of  land 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Director  of  NIH  shall 
conduct  a  study  concerning  the  expansion  needs 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
purpose  for  which  the  land  is  to  be  purchased 
A  report  concerning  such  study  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  uf  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  of  the  Senate.". 
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la)  EsTAHi.isH.'HE\7  —For  the  purpose  0/  im- 
proving the  program  of  the  Warren  Grant  Mag- 
nusun  Clinical  Center  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  Clinical  Center/,  the  Director  of  such  Insti- 
tutes may  establish  and  implement  a  program 
for  the  renovation  ol  the  facilities  of  the  Clinical 
Center  or  the  construction  of  a  replacement  fa- 
ilities.  Such  Director  may  conduct  feasibility 
studies  to  deiermtne  the  appropriate  action  to  be 
taken  concerning  the  Clinical  Center. 

(b)  Tra.\sfer  of  Lasd  — 

lit  Is  GESERAL  —The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  acting  through  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  is  authorised 
to  accept  the  transfer  to  suth  Institutes  of  not 
less  than  25  acres  of  land  from  other  Federal 
agencies  Such  land  shall  be  suitable  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  research  hospital  and 
clinical  center.  Such  land  may  include  land  ob- 
tained from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  located 
ri  the  reservation  of  the  National  Naval  Medi- 
lal  Center,  m  Bethesda.  Maryland. 

(2)  Use  .agreemest  asd  memorasdvm  of  us- 
DERSTASDISG.—The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  acting  through  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  may  enter 
into  a  Use  Agreement  and  a  .^femorandum  of 
Understanding  with  the  appropriate  Federal  of- 
ficials to  accomplish  the  transfer  of  property 
pursuant  to  paragraph  1. 

(c)  Reqi'ire.vests  — 

(1)  F.AC  ILITIES. —Any  facility  renovated  or 
constructed  under  this  section  shall  be  equipped 
with  a  state-of-the-art  capacity  for  beds  and 
necessary  laboratories  and  be  comparable  to 
current  facilities  of  the  Clinical  Center  complex, 
with  necessary  amenities  for  employees,  volun- 
teers, research  subjects  and  visitors,  including 
cafeteria  and  vehicle  parking  facilities. 

(2)  Trassfer  of  PERsossEL.—lf  a  new  facil- 
ity IS  constructed  under  this  section  for  the 
Clinical  Center,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  may  expend  amounts  necessary 
to  transfer  the  personnel  and  administration  of 
the  current  facility  to  the  new  facility. 

(3)  COMPLETios.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law.  the  renovation  or  construc- 
tion performed  under  this  section  shall  be  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  feasible 

(d)  AUTHORIZATIOS  OF  APPROPRJATIOSS.—For 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section,  there 
are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  subse- 
quent fiscal  years.  Amounts  appropriated  under 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  remain  available 
until  expended 

TITLE  XX—RESF.\R(H  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
.MQUIRFI)  IM.MI  \F  I)FFI(IF\(]  SYN- 
DROME 

SEC   iooi    Ry:\isi<)\  and  extension  of  v.\r 

lOl  S  PHOOKAMS. 
Title  XXIII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.SC  30()cc  et  seq.)  is  amended- 
<I)  in  section  2304(c)(1)— 

(A)  m  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph  (A). 
by  inserting  after  ■Director  of  such  Institute" 
the  following  "(and  may  provide  advice  to  the 
Directors  of  other  agenaes  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  as  appropriate)":  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  the  following  ".  including  rec- 
ommendations on  the  projects  of  research  with 
respect  to  diagnosing  immune  deficiency  and 
with  respect  to  predicting,  diagnosing,  prevent- 
ing, and  treating  opportunistic  cancers  and  in- 
fectious diseases': 

(2)  m  section  2311(a)(1),  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  the  following  ".  including  eval- 
uations of  methods  of  diagnosing  immune  defi- 
ciency and  evaluations  of  methods  of  predicting, 
diagnosing,  preventing,  and  treating  opportun- 
istic cancers  and  infectious  diseases": 
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(3)  m  section  2315— 

(A)  m  subsection  (a)(2).  by  striking  "inter- 
national research"  and  all  that  follows  and  in- 
serting "international  research  and  training 
concerning  the  natural  history  and  pathogene- 
sis of  the  human  immunodeficiency  virus  and 
the  development  and  eialuation  of  x^acanes  and 
treatments  for  acquired  immune  deficiency  syn- 
drome and  opportunistic  infections.  ',  and 

(B)  m  subsection  (f),  by  striking  "and 
199l"and  inserting  "through  1996": 

(4)  in  section  2318— 

(A)  m  subsection  (a)(1)— 

(i)  by  inserting  after  "The  Secretary"  the  fol- 
lowing ".  acting  through  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator  for  Health 
Care  Policy  and  Research,",  and 

fiij  by  striking  "syndrome"  and  inserting 
"syndrome,  including  treatment  and  prevention 
of  HIV  infection  and  related  conditions  among 
women":  and 

(B)  m  subsection  (e).  by  striking  "1991  "  and 
inserting  the  following  "1991.  and  $25,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993  through  1996.": 

(5)  in  section  2320(bKl)(A).  by  striking  "syn- 
drome" and  inserting  "syndrome  and  the  natu- 
ral history  of  such  infection": 

(6)(A)  m  section  2351(a)— 

(i)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  through 
(S)  as  paragraphs  (3)  through  (9).  and 

ni;  by  inserting  after  paragraph  II)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph 

"(2)(A)  shall  develop  and  implement  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  conduct  and  support  of 
such  research  by  the  agencies  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  which  plan  shall  specify 
the  objectives  to  be  achieved,  the  date  by  which 
the  objectives  are  expected  to  be  achieved,  and 
an  estimate  of  the  resources  needed  to  achieve 
the  objectives  by  such  date,  and 

"(B)  shall  develop  and  implement  a  plan  for 
evaluating  the  sufficiency  of  the  plan  develojped 
under  subparagraph  (A)  and  for  evaluating  the 
extent  to  which  activities  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  have  been  m  accordance  with 
the  plan,",  and 

(Bl  in  section  2301(b)(6).  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  the  .following:  ".  including  eval- 
uations conducted  under  section  2351(a)(2)(B)": 

(7)  m  section  2361.  by  striking  "For  purposes" 
and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  the  following: 

"For  purposes  of  this  title: 

"(1)  The  term  infection',  with  respect  to  the 
etiologic  agent  for  acquired  immune  deficiency 
syndrome,  includes  opportunistic  cancers  and 
infectious  diseases  and  any  other  conditions 
arising  from  infection  with  such  etiologic  agent. 

"(2)  The  term  'treatment' .  with  respect  to  the 
etiologic  agent  for  acquired  immune  deficiency 
syndrome,  includes  primary  and  secondary 
prophylaxis.": 

18)  in  section  2315(f).  by  striking  "there  are 
authorised"  and  all  that  .follows  and  inserting 
"there  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  fiscal  year. ": 

(9)  in  section  2320(e)(1).  by  striking  "there  are 
authorised  "  and  all  that  follows  and  inserting 
"thcie  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  fiscal  year. ": 
and 

(10)  in  section  2341(d>.  by  striking  "there  are 
authorised"  and  all  that  follows  and  inserting 

there  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  such 

sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  fiscal  year  ". 

TITLE  XXI— CERTAIN  AUTHORITIES  OF 

CE.S'TERS  FOR  DISEASE  CONTROL 

SEC  2101.  PRE\yL\TION  OF  PROSTATE  CANCER. 

Pari  B  ,<<  iitlr  111  ■•!  the  I'uhiu  Health  Servne 
Act  IS  amended  by  inserting  after  section  317 A 
(42  U  S.C.  247b'})  the  following  new  section 

"PROSTATE  CA.\CER  MORTALITY  PREVESTIOS 
"Sec  317 B.  (a)  CRASTS.-The  Secretary,  act- 
ing through  the  Director  of  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
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ease  Contrul.  may  auard  grants  to  States  and 
local  health  dt^partmertts  lor  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling such  Slates  and  departments  to  carrying 
out  programs  to  - 

"111  screen  rnen  for  prostate  cancer  as  a  pre- 
ventive health  measure. 

"12)  provide  appropriate  referrals  for  medical 
treatment  of  men  screened  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 111  and  to  ensure,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, the  provision  of  appropriate  follou-up 
seri'ices. 

"(3)  develop  and  disseminate  public  informa- 
tion and  education  programs  for  the  detection 
and  control  of  prostate  cancer: 

"(4)    improve    the    education,    training,    and. 
skills  of  health  professionals  (including  appro- 
priate allied  health  professionals)  m  the  detec- 
tion and  control  of  prostate  cancer. 

"i5i  estahli.sh  mechanisms  through  which  the 
States  can  monitor  the  quality  of  screening  pro- 
cedures for  prostate  cancer,  including  the  inter- 
pretation 0/  such  procedures,  and 

"(6)  evaluate  activities  conducted  under  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (5)  through  appropriate  sur- 
veillance or  program  monitoring  activities. 

"(b)  Grast  Applicatioss.— 

"(1)  Reqi  iKEME\T.—No  grant  may  be  award- 
ed under  subsection  (a),  unless  an  application 
for  such  grant  has  been  submitted  to.  and  ap- 
proved by.  the  Secretary.  Such  an  application 
shall  be  in  such  form  and  submitted  m  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  and 
shall  include — 

"(A)  a  complete  description  of  the  program 
which  IS  to  be  provided  by  or  through  the  appli- 
cant. 

■'(B)  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
that  the  program  to  be  provided  under  the  grant 
will  include  education  programs  designed  to 
communicate  to  rnen.  and  local  health  officials 
the  significance  of  the  early  detection  of  pros- 
tate cancer. 

■'(C)  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
that  the  applicant  will  report,  on  a  quarterly 
basis,  the  number  of  rnen  screened  for  prostate 
cancer  and  the  number  of  men  who  were  found 
to  have  prostate  cancer,  the  riumber  and  type  of 
medical  referral  made  with  respect  to  such  men. 
the  outcome  of  such  referrals,  and  other  infor- 
mation to  measure  program  effectiveness  as  re- 
quired under  paragraph  12): 

"(O)  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
that  the  applicant  will  make  such  reports  re- 
specting the  program  involved  as  the  Secretary 
may  require,  and 

■■(E)  such  other  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  jjrescribe. 

■■(2)  TECHSICAL  .^.ssi.'iTASCE.-The  Secretary 
may  provide  training  and  technical  assistance 
with  respect  to  the  planning,  development,  and 
operation  of  any  program  or  service  carried  out 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

■■(ci  Maistesasce  of  Effort.— No  grant  may 
be  awarded  under  subsection  (a)  unless  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  thcrre  is  satisfactory  as- 
surance thai  Federal  funds  made  available 
under  s-uch  a  grant  for  any  period  will  be  so 
•used  as  to  supplement  and.  to  the  extent  prac- 
tical, increase  the  level  of  State,  local,  and  other 
non-Federal  funds  that  would,  tn  the  absence  of 
such  Federal  funds,  he  made  available  for  the 
program  tor  which  the  grant  is  to  be  made,  arid 
will  tn  no  eient  supplant  such  State,  local,  and 
other  non-Federal  funds 

"(di  .Method  asd  Asiocst  of  PAYSiEST.-The 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  amount  of  a  grant 
made  under  subsection  (a).  Payments  under 
such  grants  may  be  made  m  advance  on  the 
basis  of  estimates  or  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
with  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  the 
underpayrncnts  or  overpayments,  and  in  such 
installments  and  on  such  terrrks  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  such  grants.  Not  more  than  10  per- 


cent of  any  grant  may  be  obligated  lor  adminis- 
trative costs. 

"(e)     SCPPLIE.S.     EQCIPMEST,     A.'.Ti     EsfPLOYEE 

Detail— The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  a  re- 
cipient of  a  grant  under  subsection  la),  may  re- 
duce the  amount  of  such  grant  by  — 

"(1)  the  fair  market  value  of  any  supplies  or 
equipment  furnished  the  grant  recipient,  and 

"l2)  the  amount  of  the  pay.  allowances,  and 
travel  expenses  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Government  when  detailed  to  the  grant  recipient 
and  the  amount  of  any  other  costs  incurred  m 
connection  with  the  detail  of  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee. 

uheri  the  furnishing  of  such  supplies  or  equip- 
ment or  the  detail  of  such  an  officer  or  employee 
IS  for  the  convenience  of  and  at  the  request  of 
such  grant  recipient  and  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  a  program  with  respect  to  which  any 
such  grant  is  so  reduced.  Such  amount  shall  be 
available  for  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
costs  incurred  in  furnishing  the  supplies  or 
equipment,  or  m  detailing  the  personnel,  on 
which  the  reduction  of  such  grant  is  based,  and 
such  amount  shall  be  deemed  as  part  of  the 
grant  and  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  paid  to 
the  grant  recipient. 

"(f)  Records —Each  recipient  of  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  keep  s-uch  records  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposition 
by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  such  grant. 
the  total  cost  of  the  undertaking  m  connection 
with  which  such  grant  was  made,  and  the 
amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  under- 
taking supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such 
other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective 
audit. 

"(g)  audit  ASD  EX.IStlS.ITIOS  OF  RECORDS.— 
The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duty  author- 
ised representatives,  shall  have  access  for  the 
purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to  any  books, 
documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the  recipient 
of  a  grant  under  subsection  (a),  that  are  perti- 
nent to  such  grant. 

"(h)  ISDlAS  TRIBES.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'units  of  local  government'  in- 
cludes fndian  tribes. 

"(l)  AVTHORIZ.ATIOS  OF  APPROPRHTIOSS.— 

"(It  fs  GESERAL.— There  are  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section  not  more 
than  120.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1993.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1994  through  1996. 

"(2)  Set- ASIDE  FOR  TECHSICAL  ASSISTA.'.CE  — 
Of  the  amounts  appropriated  under  paragraph 
(1)  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve 
not  more  than  20  percent  for  carrying  out  activi- 
ties under  this  section  at  the  national  level". 
SEC.  2102.  NATIONAL  PROGRAM  OF  CANCER  REG- 
ISTRIES. 

Title  111  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as 
amended  by  section  121(aj(2l  of  this  Act.  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  part 

■■PAHT  A/-  N.1TIOSAL  PROGRAM  OF  CaSCER 

Recjistries 

SEC.    399H.    NATIONAL    PRCMRAM    OF    CANCER 
REGISTRIES. 

■■fai  I\  GESERAL.— The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control,  may  make  grants  to  States,  or  may 
make  grants  or  enter  into  contracts  with  aca- 
demic or  non-profit  organisations  designated  by 
the  State  to  operate  the  State's  cancer  registry 
in  lieu  of  making  a  grant  directly  to  the  State, 
to  support  the  operation  of  population-based, 
statewide  cancer  registries  m  order  to  collect,  for 
each  form  of  in-situ  and  invasive  cancer  iwith 
the  exception  of  basal  cell  and  squamous  cell 
carcinoma  of  the  skin),  data  concerning — 

■'(1)  demographic  information  about  each  case 
of  cancer: 


"(2)  information  on  the  industrial  or  occupa- 
tional history  o;  the  individuals  with  the  can- 
cers, to  the  extent  such  information  is  available 
from  the  same  record. 

"(3)  administrative  information,  including 
date  of  diagnosis  and  source  of  information: 

"(4.)  pathological  data  characterising  the  can- 
cer, including  the  cancer  site  stage  of  disease 
(pursuant  to  Staging  Guide),  madence.  and 
type  of  treatment,  and 

"(5 1  other  elements  determined  appropriate  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(h)  .Matchi.\g  FiSDS  — 

■■(1)  Is  GESERAL— The  Secretary  may  make  a 
grant  under  subsection  (ai  only  if  the  State,  or 
the  academic  or  nonprofit  private  organisation 
designated  by  the  State  to  operate  the  cancer 
registry  of  the  State,  involved  agrees,  with  re- 
spect to  the  costs  of  the  program,  to  make  avail- 
able (directly  or  through  donations  from  public 
or  private  entities)  non-Federal  contributions 
toward  such  costs  m  an  amount  that  is  not  less 
than  25  percent  of  such  costs  or  $1  for  every  S3 
of  Federal  funds  provided  in  the  grant. 

"(2)  DETERMISATIOS  OF  AMOUST  OF  SOS-FED- 
ERAL costribl'tios:  .mai.stesa.^ce  of  effort  — 

"(A)  Non-Federal  contributions  required  m 
paragraph  il)  may  be  m  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly 
evaluated,  including  plant.  e<}uipment.  or  serv- 
ices. Amounts  provided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  services  assisted  or  subsidised  to  any 
significant  extent  by  the  Federal  Government, 
may  not  be  included  m  determining  the  amount 
of  such  non-Federal  contributions. 

"iBj  With  respect  to  a  State  in  which  the  pur- 
pose described  m  subsection  (a)  is  to  be  earned 
out.  the  Secretary,  m  making  a  determination  of 
the  amount  of  non-Federal  contributions  pro- 
vided under  paragraph  (1).  may  include  only 
such  contributions  as  are  m  excess  of  the 
amount  of  such  contributions  made  by  the  State 
toward  the  collection  of  data  on  cancer  for  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  first  year  for  which  a 
grant  under  subsection  (a)  is  made  with  respect 
to  the  State.  The  Secretary  may  decrease  the 
amount  of  non-Federal  contributions  that  other- 
wise would  have  been  required  by  this  sub- 
section in  those  cases  m  which  the  State  can 
demonstrate  that  decreasing  such  amount  is  ap- 
propriate because  of  financial  hardship 

"(c)  Eligibility  for  Grasts  — 

"(1)  Is  GESERAL.— .\'o  grant  shall  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  under  ■subsection  (a)  unless  an  ap- 
plication has  been  submitted  to.  and  approved 
by.  the  Secretary.  Such  application  shall  be  in 
such  form,  submitted  m  such  a  manner,  and  be 
accompanied  by  such  information,  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  specify.  No  such  application  rnay  be 
approved  unless  it  contairis  assurances  that  the 
applicant  will  use  the  funds  provided  only  for 
the  purposes  specified  m  the  approved  applica- 
tion and  m  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
this  sectiori.  that  the  application  will  establish 
such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  proce- 
dures as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  dis- 
bursement and  accounting  of  Federal  funds 
paid  to  the  applicant  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  and  that  the  applicant  with  comply 
with  t^e  peer  review  requirements  under  sec- 
tions 491  and  492. 

■■(2)  ASSIRASCES.  —  Each  applicant,  prior  to 
receiving  Federal  funds  under  subsection  (a), 
shall  provide  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  applicant  will— 

■■(A)  provide  for  the  estathshfient  of  a  reg- 
istry in  accordance  with  suhsectipn  (a). 

■■(Bl  comply  with  appropriate  standards  of 
completeness,  timeliness,  and'  quality  of  popu- 
lation-based cancer  registry  data. 

■■(C)  provide  for  the  annual  publication  of  re- 
ports of  cancer  data  under  subsection  (a.i.  and 

■■(D)  provide  for  the  authorisation  under 
State  law  of  the  statewide  cancer  regutry  in- 
cluding promulgation  of  regulations  providing— 
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{11  a  tni-uns  to  assure  complete  reporting  of 
cancer  cases  las  described  in  subsection  (a))  to 
the  statewide  cancer  registry  by  hospitals  or 
other  facilities  providing  screening,  diagnostic 
or  therapeutic  services  to  patients  with  respect 
to  cancer: 

"fii;  a  means  to  assure  the  complete  reporting 
of  cancer  cases  (as  defined  in  subsection  (a))  to 
the  statewide  cancer  registry  by  physiaans.  sur- 
geons, and  all  other  health  care  practitioners  di- 
agnosing or  providing  treatment  for  cancer  pa- 
tients, except  for  cases  directly  referred  to  or 
previously  admitted  to  a  hospital  or  other  facil- 
ity providing  screening,  diagnostic  or  thera- 
peutic services  to  patients  m  that  State  and  re- 
ported by  those  facilities: 

"CiiU  a  means  for  the  statewide  cancer  reg- 
istry to  access  all  records  of  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, hospitals,  outpatient  clinics,  nursing 
homes,  and  all  other  facilities,  individuals,  or 
agenaes  providing  such  services  to  patients 
which  would  identify  cases  of  cancer  or  would 
establish  characteristics  of  the  cancer,  treatment 
of  the  cancer,  or  medical  status  of  any  identified 
patient, 

"(IV)  for  the  reporting  of  cancer  case  data  to 
the  statewide  cancer  registry  m  such  a  format, 
with  such  data  elements,  and  in  accordance 
with  such  standards  of  quality  timeliness  and 
completeness,  as  may  be  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(V)  for  the  protection  of  the  confidentiality 
of  all  cancer  case  data  reported  to  the  statewide 
cancer  registry,  including  a  prohibition  on  dis- 
closure to  any  person  of  information  reported  to 
the  statewide  cancer  registry  that  identifies,  or 
could  lead  to  the  identification  of.  an  individual 
cancer  patient,  eicept  for  disclosure  to  other 
States  cancer  registries  and  local  and  State 
health  officers: 

"(VI)  for  a  means  by  which  confidential  case 
data  may  in  accordance  with  State  law  be  dis- 
closed to  cancer  researchers  for  the  purposes  of 
cancer  prevention .  control  and  research: 

"frii;  for  the  authorization  or  the  conduct,  by 
the  statewide  cancer  registry  or  other  persons 
and  organisations,  of  studies  utilizing  statewide 
cancer  registry  data,  including  studies  of  the 
sources  and  causes  of  cancer,  evaluations  of  the 
cost,  quality,  efficacy,  and  appropriateness  of 
diagnostic,  therapeutic,  rehabilitative,  and  pre- 
ventative services  and  programs  relating  to  can- 
cer, and  any  other  clinical,  epidemiological,  or 
other  cancer  research,  and 

"Yi'iiU  for  protection  for  individuals  complying 
with  the  law.  including  provisions  specifying 
that  no  person  shall  be  held  liable  in  any  civil 
action  with  respect  to  a  cancer  case  report  pro- 
vided to  the  statewide  cancer  registry,  or  with 
respect  to  access  to  cancer  case  information  pro- 
vided to  the  statewide  cancer  registry. 
"(d)  Relatiosship  to  crrtais  PkCMJHA.ys  -- 
"(1)  Is  (JE.\ERAL.—This  section  may  not  be 
construed  to  act  as  a  replacerrwnt  for  or  dimin- 
ishment  of  the  program  carried  out  by  the  Direi- 
tor  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  des- 
ignated by  such  Director  as  the  Surveillame. 
Epidemiology,  and  End  Results  Program 
(SEER). 

"(2)  SiPPLA.\Tisa  OF  .ACTIVITIES.— In  areas 
where  both  such  programs  exist,  the  Secretary 
shall  ensure  that  SEER  support  is  not  sup- 
planted and  that  any  additional  activities  are 
consistent  with  the  guidelines  provided  for  in 
subsection  (c)(2)(C)  and  (D)  and  are  appro- 
priately coordinated  with  the  existing  SEER 
program. 

"(3)  TraSSFER  of  RESPO.\SlBIUTY.—The  Sec- 
retary may  not  transfer  administration  respon- 
sibility for  such  SEER  program  from  such  Direc- 
tor. 

"(4)  COORDtSATios.—To  encourage  the  great- 
est possible  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  Fed- 
erally supported  efforts  with  respect  to  the  ac- 


tivities described  in  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  steps  to  assure  the  appropriate 
coordination  of  programs  supported  under  this 
part  with  existing  Federally  supported  cancer 
registry  programs. 

"(e)  /?£0l7«£.M£.vr  RECARDtSG  CERTAIS  STUDY 
o.v  Breast  Ca.^cer  —In  the  case  of  a  grant 
under  subsection  (al  to  any  State  specified  in 
section  399K(b),  the  Secretary  may  establish 
such  conditions  regarding  the  receipt  of  the 
grant  as  the  Secretary  determines  are  necessary 
to  facilitate  the  collection  of  data  for  the  study 
carried  out  under  ^rrtwn  399C 
'SEC   SVftI    /V.ANV/VI.  (.H,*S7S  HH,\m>i\<;  REG- 

"(a)  /.N  Gk.'iERAL.- 

"(1)  states —The  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Director  of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control, 
may  make  grants  to  States  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping plans  that  meet  the  assurances  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary  under  section  399B(c)(2) 

"(2)  Other  estities.—Fot  the  purpose  de- 
scribed m  paragraph  (I),  the  Secretary  may 
make  grants  to  public  entities  other  than  States 
and  to  nonprofit  private  entities  Such  a  grant 
may  be  made  to  an  entity  only  if  the  State  in 
which  the  purpose  is  to  be  carried  out  has  cer- 
tified that  the  State  approves  the  entity  as 
qualified  to  carry  out  the  purpose. 

"(b)  APPLICATIOS  —The  Secretary  may  make 
a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  only  if  an  applica- 
tion for  the  grant  is  submitted  to  the  Secretary, 
the  application  contains  the  certification  re- 
quired in  subsection  (a)(2)  (if  the  application  is 
for  a  grant  under  such  subsection),  and  the  ap- 
plication is  m  such  form,  is  made  in  such  man- 
ner, and  contains  such  agreements,  assurances, 
and  information  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 
SEC.    399./     TFCHSfCAl     AS'il'iTA\CF   L\    OPER- 

Mlow    t>h     •>i\n^n>t:    caster 

Khl.lyilKlhs 
"The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Director 
of  the  Institute  involved,  may,  directly  or 
through  grants  and  contracts,  or  both,  provide 
technical  assistance  to  the  States  m  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  statewide  registries, 
including  assistance  in  the  development  of 
model  legislation  for  statewide  cancer  registries 
and  assistance  m  establishing  a  computerized 
reporting  iind  data  processing  systc 
'SEC.  399K.  STIDY  IS  CERTAIS  STAU  ■>    ;"   /'*."• 

rH<MI\t    rut  A4(  70K.S  (  (iMHiniT- 

l\(,   III  Iin  H  h\:\lH)  HHKKST  (  A.V- 

t  tH  MOHIAUn  HA  Its. 

"(a)  Is  GESERAL'  Subject  to  subsections  (c) 
and  (d).  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  shall 
conduct  a  study  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  factors  contributing  to  the  fact  that  breast 
cancer  mortality  rates  in  the  States  specified  m 
subsection  (b)  are  elevated  compared  to  rates  m 
other  States. 

(bl  Relevast  STATES— The  States  referred  to 
in  subsection  la)  are  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts.  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode  Island.  Vermont,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

(c)  Cooper  AT  los  of  state.— The  Secretary 
may  conduct  the  study  required  in  subsection 
la)  m  a  State  only  if  the  State  agrees  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Secretary  in  the  conduct  of  the 
study,  including  providing  information  from 
any  registry  operated  by  the  State  pursuant  to 
section  399B(a).  ■ 

"(d)  PLASMSG.  CO.MAf£.Vr£M£..vr.  ASD  Dl'RA- 
Tios.—  The  Secretary  shall,  during  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1993  and  1994.  develop  a  plan  for 
conduNmg  the  study  required  in  subsection  (a). 
The  study  shall  be  initiated  by  the  Secretary  not 
later  than  fiscal  year  1994,  and  the  collection  of 
data  under  the  study  may  continue  through  fis- 
cal year  199S. 

(e)  Report.- Not  later  than  September  30. 
1999.  the  Secretary  shall  complete  the  study  re- 
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quired  m  subsection  lai  and  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  a  report 
describing  the  findings  and  recommendations 
made  as  a  result  ."'  thi'  •■tudu 
'SEC.     S99L.     AUTHORJZATIU.\     OF     APPROPRIA 

noNs. 

"(a)  REGISTRIES— For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated S30.0O0.0OO  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 

1993  through  1996  Out  of  any  amounts  appro- 
priated for  any  such  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
may  obligate  not  more  than  25  percent  for  carry- 
ing out  section  3991.  and  not  more  than  10  per- 
cent may  be  expended  for  assessing  the  accu- 
racy, completeness  and  quality  of  data  collected, 
and  not  more  than  10  percent  of  which  is  to  be 
expended  under  subsection  399J. 

"(b)  BREAST  Caster  Study —Of  the  amounts 
appropriated  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal 
year  m  which  the  study  required  in  section  399K 
IS  being  carried  out.  the  Secreta'y  shall  expend 
not  less  than  tl  000.000  for  the  study  " 

SEC.  il03   TRAUMATIC  BRAJS  ISJVRY. 

la)  Is  Geslral  -  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  acting  through  the  Director  of 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control— 

(1)  shall  conduct  a  survey  to  determine  which 
Federal  and  other  entities  collect  data  on  trau- 
matic brain  injuries  and  the  nature  of  the  data 
collection  systems  of  such  entities:  and 

(2)  may  cooperate  and  enter  into  agreements 
with  other  Federal  agencies  and  provide  assust- 
ance  to  other  entities  with  responsibility  for 
data  collection  to  establish  traumatic  brain  m- 
lury  as  a  specific  reportable  condition  or  disabil- 
ity m  disease  and  injury  reporting  systems. 

(b)  AUTHORJZATIOS  OF  APPROPRIATIOSS.—For 
the  purposes  of  carrying  out  subsection  la), 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$2,000,000  lor  fiscal  year  1993.  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 

1994  through  I99>> 

TITLE  \XII    -.'<ri  niFS 
SEC.  siui.  A(  iji  IHH>  ;mmi  sh.  in.FH  ih\i  )  >>  % 

DROME. 

la)  C£fir,4/s  iJHi  o-Release  Mechams.vs.— 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shall,  subject  to  paragraph  (2).  enter  into  a 
contract  with  a  public  or  nonprofit  private  en- 
tity to  conduct  a  study  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining, with  respect  to  acquired  immune  defi- 
ciency syndrome,  the  impact  of  parallel-track 
drug-release  mechanisms  on  public  and  private 
clinical  research,  and  on  the  activities  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs  regarding  the 
approval  of  drugs. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shall  request  the  Institute  of  Medicine  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  enter  into 
the  contract  under  paragraph  (1)  to  conduct  the 
study  described  m  such  paragraph.  If  such  In- 
stitute declines  to  conduct  the  study,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  carry  out  paragraph  11)  through 
another  public  or  nonprofit  private  entity. 

lb)  Third-Party  Pay.mests  Recardisg  Cer- 
TAis  Clisical  Trials— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  acting  through  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  shall 
conduct  a  study  for  the  purpose  of— 

(1)  determining  the  policies  of  third-party 
payors  regarding  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  ap- 
propriate health  services  that  are  provided  inci- 
dent to  the  participation  of  individuals  as  sub- 
jects in  clinical  trials  conducted  m  the  develop- 
ment of  drugs  with  respect  to  acquired  immune 
deficiency  syndrome,  and 

(2)  developing  recommendations  regarding 
such  policies. 

(c)  ADVISORY  Committees.— The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  acting  through  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
shall  conduct  a  study  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining— 
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I'll  whether  the  activities  of  the  various  advi- 
sory committees  established  in  the  ,\ational  In- 
stitutes of  Health  regarding  acquired  immune 
deficienru  xvndr.omf  are  being  courdinuicd  suffi- 
nently.  and 

(2)  whether  the  function.'^  of  any  of  such  advi- 
sory committees  should  he  rnr<dified  in  order  to 
achieve  greater  efficiency 

(d)    VaCCISES  FOR  Hi  MA'.    I '.IMf.'^'ODEFICIESCY 

Virus.— 

(1)  In  general —The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  acting  through  the  .\ational 
Institutes  of  Health,  shall  develop  a  plan  lor  the 
appropriate  inclusion  of  HIV-infected  women, 
including  pregnant  women.  HtV-infected  in- 
tanls.  and  HIV-infected  children  m  studies  con- 
ducted by  or  through  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  concerning  the  safety  and  efficacy  of 
HIV  vaccines  for  the  treatment  and  prevention 
of  HIV  infection.  Such  plan  shall  ensure  the  full 
participation  of  other  Federal  agencies  cur- 
rently conducting  HIV  vaccine  studies  and  re- 
quire that  such  studies  conform  fully  to  the  re- 
quirements of  part  46  of  title  45.  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations. 

(2)  Report- -Not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
of  the  Senate,  a  report  concerning  the  plan  de- 
veloped under  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  iMPLE.MESTATios—Not  later  than  12 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shall  implement  the  plan  developed  under 
paragraph  (I),  including  measures  for  the  full 
participation  of  other  Federal  agencies  cur- 
rently conducting  HfV  vaccine  studies. 

(4)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  sub- 
section, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
SSOO.OOO  for  fiscal  year  1992.  S2.500.0O0  for  fiscal 
year  1993.  SS.OOO.OOO  for  fiscal  year  1994,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  of  fiscal  year 
1995 

SEC.  i20n.  ASSU.Kl.  HJ-.POHT  COSChK.SlSd  IJ-J\.D 
IS(J  CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 

(a)  REPORT  Thr  .<nrt  ;„ry  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall,  not  later  than  September 
1.  1992.  and  not  later  than  March  31  of  each 
year  thereafter,  prepare  a  report  that  lists— 

(1)  the  20  illnesses  that,  in  terms  of  mortality, 
number  of  years  of  expected  life  lost,  and  of 
number  of  preventable  years  of  life  lost,  are  the 
leading  causes  of  death  in  the  United  States  and 
the  number  of  deaths  from  each  such  cause,  the 
age-specific  and  age-adjusted  death  rates  for 
each  such  cause,  the  death  rate  per  100.000  pop- 
ulation for  each  such  cause,  the  percentage  of 
change  in  cause  specific  death  rates  for  each 
age  group,  and  the  percentage  of  total  deaths 
for  each  such  cause. 

(2)  the  amount  expended  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  for  research,  pre- 
vention, and  education  with  respect  to  each  of 
the  20  illnesses  described  m  paragraph  (1)  for 
the  most  recent  year  for  which  the  actual  ex- 
penditures are  known: 

l3)  an  estimate  by  the  Secretary  of  the  amount 
to  be  expended  on  research,  prevention,  and 
education  with  respect  to  each  of  the  20  illnesses 
described  in  paragraph  11)  for  the  year  for 
uhich  the  report  is  prepared:  and 

(4)  with  respect  to  the  years  specified  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3i.  the  percentage  of  the  total  of 
the  annual  expenditures  for  research,  preven- 
tion, and  education  on  the  20  illnesses  described 
m  jMTag'aj^h  ill  that  arc  attributable  to  each 
illness 

lb)  SVBMI.ssiC'S  TU  Co.WRE.ss.  —  Thc  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall  submit  the 
report  required  under  subsection  (a),  together 
with  relevant  budget  information,  to  the  Com- 


mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate 

SEC.  2203.  .MAL.VTTR/T/O.V  l.\  THE  ELDERLY. 
i.ai  Stcdy.- 

(I)  Is  GESERAL.  —  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (referred  to  m  this  section  as 
the  "Secretary"),  acting  through  the  National 
fnstitute  on  Aging,  coordinating  with  the  Agen- 
cy for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Research  and.  to 
the  degree  possible,  m  consultation  with  the 
head  of  the  National  .Sutritwn  .Monitoring  Sys- 
tem established  under  section  1428  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  17  U.S.C  3178).  shall 
conduct  a  3-year  nutrition  screening  and  inter- 
vention activities  study  of  the  elderly. 

12)  Efficacy  asd  cost-effectivesess  of  nu- 
trition SCREENING  AND  INTERVE.\T10N  ACTIVI- 
TIES.— In  conducting  the  study,  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  the  efficacy  and  cost-effective- 
ness of  nutrition  screening  and  intervention  ac- 
tivities conducted  in  the  elderly  health  and 
long-term  care  continuum,  and  of  a  program 
that  would  institutionalize  nutrition  screening 
and  intervention  activities.  In  evaluating  such  a 
program,  the  Secretary  shall  determine— 

I  A)  if  health  or  quality  of  life  is  measurably 
improved  for  elderly  individuals  who  receive 
routine  nutritional  screening  and  treatment: 

(B)  if  federally  subsidized  home  or  institu- 
tional care  is  reduced  because  of  increased  inde- 
pendence of  elderly  indn-iduals  resulting  from 
improved  nutritional  status: 

(C)  if  a  multidisciplinary  approach  to  nutri- 
tional care  is  effective  in  addressing  the  nutri- 
tional needs  of  elderly  individuals:  and 

ID)  if  reimbursement  for  nutrition  screening 
and  intervention  activities  is  a  cost-effective  ap- 
proach to  improving  the  health  status  of  elderly 
individuals. 

(3)  POPULATIONS.— The  populations  of  elderly 
individuals  in  which  the  study  will  be  con- 
ducted shall  include  populations  of  elderly  indi- 
viduals who  are — 

I  A)  living  independently .  including — 

(i)  individuals  who  receive  home  and  commu- 
nity-based services  or  family  support: 

(II)  individuals  who  do  not  receive  additional 
services  and  support: 

(Hi)  individuals  with  low  incomes:  and 
(iv)  individuals  who  are  mmonties: 
IB)  hospitalized,  including  individuals  admit- 
ted from  home  and  from  institutions:  and 

(C)  institutionalized  in  residential  facilities 
such  as  nursing  homes  and  adult  homes. 

(b)  Malnutrition  study.— The  Secretary, 
acting  through  the  .\'ational  Institute  on  Aging, 
shall  conduct  a  3-year  study  to  determine  the 
extent  of  malnutrition  in  elderly  individuals  in 
hospitals  and  long-term  care  facilities  and  m  el- 
derly individuals  who  are  living  independently. 

(c)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives containing  the  findings  resulting  from  the 
studies  described  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  in- 
cluding a  determination  regarding  whether  a 
program  that  would  institutionalize  nutrition 
screening  and  intervention  activities  should  be 
adopted,  and  the  rationale  for  the  determina- 
tion. 

Id)  advisory  Panel — 

(1)  E.STABLlSHMENT.  —  The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
on  Aging,  shall  establish  an  advisory  panel  that 
shall  oversee  the  design,  implementation,  and 
eialuation  of  the  studies  described  in  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b). 

(2)  COMPOSITION.  — The  advisory  panel  shall 
include  representatives  appointed  for  the  life  oj 
the  panel  by  the  Secretary  from  the  Health  Care 


Financing  .Adrninistration.  the  Social  Security 
Adrnir.istration.  the  .\ational  Center  lor  Health 
Statistics,  the  .Administration  on  Aging  the  .\a- 
tional  Council  on  the  Aging,  the  American  Die- 
tetic Association,  the  .American  Academy  of 
Family  Physicians,  and  such  other  agencies  or 
organizations  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
appropriate. 

1.3)  COMfESSATIOS  ASD  EXPESSES  — 

I  A)  COMPESSATIOS—Each  member  of  the  ad- 
visory panel  who  is  not  an  employee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  daily  equivalent  of  the  rate  specified  for 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 
5316  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  each  day 
the  member  is  engaged  in  the  performance  of  du- 
ties for  the  advisory  panel,  including  attend- 
ance at  meetings  and  conferences  of  the  panel, 
and  travel  to  conduct  the  duties  of  the  panel. 

(B)  Travel  E.XPESSES.— Each  member  of  the 
advisory  panel  shall  receive  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  at  rates 
authorized  for  employees  of  agencies  under  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  57  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  for  each  day  the  member  is  engaged  m  the 
performance  of  duties  away  from  the  home  or 
regular  place  of  business  of  the  member. 

(4)  Detail  of  fedehal  employees  —On  the 
request  of  the  advisory  panel,  the  head  of  any 
Federal  agency  shall  detail,  without  reimburse- 
ment, any  of  the  personnel  of  the  agency  to  the 
advisory  panel  to  assist  the  advisory  panel  m 
carrying  out  Its  duties.  Any  detail  shall  not  in- 
terrupt or  otherwise  affect  the  civil  service  sta- 
tus or  prrvileges  of  the  Federal  employee. 

15)  Tech  SIC  A  L  .ASSISTASCE.—On  the  request  of 
the  advisory  panel,  the  head  of  a  Federal  agen- 
cy shall  provide  such  technical  assistance  to  the 
advisory  panel  as  the  advisory  panel  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  duties. 

(6)  TERMiSATios.—Notuithstanding  section  15 
of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
App.),    the   advisory    panel    shall    terminate   3 
years  after  the  date  ni  rnartmrnt  of  thi^  Act. 
SEC.  2204.  BEHAVIORAL  FACTORS  STUDY 

The  Director  of  the  .National  Institutes  of 
Health  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Fte- 
sources  of  the  Senate,  a  report  on  the  feasibility 
of  developing  a  plan  for  the  conduct  of  research 
at  such  Institutes  on  the  prevention  of  trau- 
matic injuries.  ' 

SEC  2205.  RELATIOSSHIP  BETViEES  THE  COS 
Sf.MPT/O.V  OF  IJiC.U.  -LVD  lLLt:i,.\l. 
DRUGS. 
la)  Is  GESERAL.—The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  acting  through  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Food  and  Drugs,  shall  review  and  con- 
sider all  existing  relevant  data  and  research 
concerning  whether  there  is  a  relationship  be- 
tween an  individual's  receptivity  to  use  or 
consume  legal  drugs  and  the  consumption  or 
abuse  by  the  indmdual  of  illegal  drugs.  On  the 
basis  of  such  review,  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine whether  additional  research  is  necessary. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  additional  research 
is  required,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  study 
of  those  subjects  where  the  Secretary's  review 
indicates  additional  research  is  needed,  includ- 
ing, if  necessary,  a  review  of— 

(1)  the  effect  of  advertising  and  marketing 
campaigns  that  promote  the  use  of  legal  drugs 
on  the  public: 

(2)  the  correlation  of  legal  drug  abuse  with  il- 
legal drug  abuse:  and 

13)  other  matters  that  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate. 

lb)  REPORT.— Not  later  than  12  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  prepare  and  submit,  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  a  report  con- 
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taininj  the  results  of  the  review  conducted 
under  s-uhsntuin  lb)  If  the  Secretarij  determines 
additional  researfh  is  required,  no  later  than  2 
years  alter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  subrnit.  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  a 
report  containing  the  results  of  the  additional 
research  conducted  under  subsection  (b). 

(c)  LlMlTATios.—  For  purposes  Of  this  section, 
the  terms  "legal  drugs"  and  "illegal  drugs"  do 
not  include  beverage  alcohol  or  tobacco  prod- 
ucts. 
SEC.   2206    RICSEAKCH   .AtTlMTIKS   ON    (  HHI>\U 

FATIOIE  SYSUROHE. 
The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall,  not  later  than  April  1.  /syj,  and  annually 
thereafter  for  the  next  3  years,  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate,  a  report  that  summames  the  research 
activities  conducted  or  .lupporlcd  by  the  .\'a- 
twnal  Institutes  of  Health  concerning  chronic 
fatigue  syndrome.  Such  report  should  include 
information  concerning  grants  made,  coopera- 
tive agreements  or  contracts  entered  into,  intra- 
mural activities,  research  priorities  arid  needs, 
and  a  plan  to  add'ess  ^vch  prwitie':  and  'lerds 
SEC.   2207.   REPORT  ().\  .MEDHAl.   ISES   (It    IIIO- 

ItH.H.Kl.  AGESTS  l.\  l)E\El()l'\{E.\T 

OF  l)EhE.\SES  .A(.AISSr  HIOKX.K  AL 

WAHF.AKE 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
in  cons-ultation  with  other  appropriate  executive 
agencies,  shall  report  to  the  House  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  and  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  on  the  appro 
priateness  and  impact  of  the  Xational  Institutes 
of  Health  assuming  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  all  Federal  research,  development .  test- 
ing, and  evaluation  functions  relating  to  medi- 
cal countermeasures  against  biouarfare  threat 
agents.  In  preparing  the  report,  the  Secretary 
shall  identify  the  extent  to  which  such  activities 
are  carried  out  by  agencies  other  than  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  and  assess  the  im- 
pact (positive  and  negative)  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  assuming  re.^ponsibiltty  for 
such  activities,  including  the  impact  under  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  and  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  on  existing 
National  Institutes  of  Health  research  programs 
as  well  as  other  programs  withm  the  category  of 
domestic  discretionary  spending.  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  the  report  not  later  than  12  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
SEC   22(iM    EVAiiAnos   nt   ESfPinrF.F.  trans- 

fOHlEI)  (  OMAMISASr  HEl.E.\SES. 

(ul  /.v  t.7:.stfi.4i.  A'j(  later  than  t/i  months 
after  the  date  on  which  amounts  are  first  appro- 
priated under  subsection  (f).  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Director"),  in  cooperation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and  Disease 
Registry,  and  the  heads  of  other  Federal  Gov- 
ernment agencies  (such  as  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health)  as  determined  to  be  appropriate 
by  the  Director,  shall  conduct  a  study  to  evalu- 
ate the  potential  for.  the  prevalence  of.  and  the 
issues  related  to  the  contamination  of  workers' 
homes  with  hcuardous  chemicals  and  sub- 
stances, including  infectious  agents,  transported 
from  the  workplaces  of  such  workers'. 

(b)  Matters  To  Be  Evaluated.— In  conduct- 
ing the  study  and  evaluation  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Director  shall- 

(I)  conduct  a  review  of  past  incidents  of  home 
contamination  through  the  utilisation  of  lit- 
erature and  of  records  concerning  past  inves- 


tigations and  enforcement  actions  undertaken 
by- 

(A)  the  National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health: 

(B)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  enforce  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  (29 
U.S.C.  651  et  seq): 

(C)  States  to  enforce  occupational  safety  and 
health  standards  m  accordance  with  section  IS 
of  such  Act  (29  use  667):  and 

(D)  other  government  agencies  (including  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency),  as  the  Director  may  deter- 
mine to  be  appropriate. 

(2)  evaluate  current  statutory,  regulatory,  and 
voluntary  industrial  hygiene  or  other  measures 
used  by  small,  medium  and  large  employers  to 
prevent  or  remediate  home  contamination: 

(3i  compile  a  summary  of  the  existing  research 
and  case  histories  conducted  on  incidents  of  em- 
ployee transported  contaminant  releases,  in- 
cluding— 

(A)  the  effectiveness  of  workplace  house- 
keeping practices  and  personal  protective  equip- 
ment m  presenting  such  incidents: 

(B)  the  health  effects,  if  any.  of  the  resulting 
exposure  on  workers  and  their  families: 

(C)  the  effectiveness  of  normal  house  cleaning 
and  laundry  procedures  for  removing  hazardous 
materials  and  agents  from  workers'  homes  and 
personal  clothing, 

(D)  indoor  air  quality,  as  the  research  con- 
cerning such  pertains  to  the  fate  of  chemicals 
transported  from  a  workplace  into  the  home  en- 
vironment: and 

(E)  methods  for  differentiating  exposure 
health  effects  and  relative  risks  associated  with 
specific  agents  from  other  sources  of  exposure 
inside  and  outside  the  home, 

(4)  identify  the  role  of  Federal  and  State 
agencies  in  responding  to  incidents  of  home  con- 
tamination: 

(5)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Task  Force  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (c).  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  a  report  con- 
cerning the  results  of  the  matters  studied  or 
evaluated  under  paragraphs  (I)  through  (4). 
and 

(6)  study  home  contamination  incidents  and 
issues  and  worker  and  family  protection  pvltcies 
and  practices  related  to  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  firefighters  and  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  committees  specified  m  paragraph  (5) 
a  report  concerning  the  findings  with  respect  to 
such  study. 

(c)  DEVELOP\tEST  OF  ISVESTIGATIVE  STRAT- 
EGY.— 

(1)  Task  force.— Not  later  than  12  months 
after  the  date  on  which  amounts  are  first  appro- 
priated under  subsection  (ft.  the  Director  shall 
establish  a  working  group,  to  be  known  as  the 
Workers'  Family  Protection  Task  Force.  The 
Task  Force  shall— 

(A)  be  composed  of  not  more  than  15  individ- 
uals to  be  appointed  by  the  Director  from  among 
individuals  who  are  representative  of  workers, 
industry,  scientists,  industrial  hygienists.  the 
.\ational  Research  Council,  and  government 
agencies,  except  that  not  more  than  one  such  in- 
dividual shall  be  from  each  appropriate  govern- 
ment agency  and  the  number  of  individuals  ap- 
pointed to  represent  industry  and  workers  shall 
be  equal  m  number: 

(B)  review  the  report  submit-ted  under  sub- 
section (b)(5). 

(C)  determine,  unth  respect  to  such  report,  the 
additional  dala  needs,  if  any.  and  the  need  for 
additional  exaluation  of  the  scientific  issues  re- 
lated to  and  the  feasibility  of  developing  stic/i 
additional  data,  and 

(D)  If  additional  data  are  determined  by  the 
Task    Force    to    be    needed,    develop    a    rec- 
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ommended  investigative  strategy  for  use  m  ob- 
taining such  information 

(2)  ISVESTIGATIVE  STF.ATEGY.- 

(A)  COSTEST—The  investigative  strategy  de- 
veloped under  paragraph  (DID)  shall  identify 
gaps  m  data  that  can  and  cannot  be  filled,  as- 
sumptions and  uncertainties  associated  with 
various  components  of  such  strategy,  a  timetable 
for  the  implementation  of  such  strategy,  and 
methodologies  used  to  gather  any  required  data. 

(B)  PEER  REVIEW —The  Director  shall  publish 
the  proposed  investigative  strategy  under  para- 
graph (IHD)  for  public  comment  and  utilue 
other  methods,  including  technical  conferences 
or  seminars  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  com- 
ments concerning  the  proposed  strategy. 

(C)  FiSALSTR.iTEGY— After  peer  review  and 
public  comment  is  conducted  under  subpara- 
graph (B).  the  Director,  in  consultation  with  the 
heads  of  other  government  agencies,  shall  pro- 
pose a  final  strategy  fcr  investigating  issues  re- 
lated  to  home  contamination  that  shall  be  imple- 
mented by  the  National  Institute  for  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  and  other  Federal 
agencies  for  the  period  of  time  necessary  to  en- 
able such  agencies  to  obtain  the  information 
identified  under  paragraph  (1/iC) 

(D)  Co.'iSTRVCTios.—.\othing  m  this  section 
shall  be  construed  as  precluding  any  govern- 
ment agency  from  investigating  issues  related  to 
home  contamination  using  existing  procedures 
until  such  time  as  a  final  strategy  is  developed 
or  from  taking  actions  in  addition  to  those  pro- 
posed in  the  strategy  after  its  completion. 

(d)  lMPLE.\tE\TATIOS  OF  I.WESTIGATIVE  STRAT- 
EGY.-Upon  completion  of  the  investigative 
strategy  under  subsection  (c)(2)(C).  each  Fed- 
eral agency  or  department  shall  fulfill  the  role 
assigned  to  it  by  the  strategy. 

(e)  Regclatioss  — 

(1)  l.\'  GESERAL.—Not  later  than  4  years  after 
the  date  on  which  amounts  are  first  appro- 
priated under  subsection  (f).  and  periodically 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  based  on  the 
information  developed  under  this  section  and  on 
other  informattori  available  to  the  Secretary, 
shall- 

(A)  determine  if  additional  education  about, 
emphasis  on.  or  enforcement  of  existing  regula- 
tions or  standards  is  needed  and  wilt  be  suffi- 
cient, or  if  additional  regulations  or  standards 
are  needed  to  protect  workers  and  their  families 
from  employee  transported  releases  of  ha.zardous 
materials,  and 

(B)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  a  report  con- 
cerning the  results  of  such  determination. 

(2)  Additiosal  regvlatioss  or  stasuards  — 
If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines  that  addi- 
tional regulations  or  standards  are  needed 
under  paragraph  (I),  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
mulgate such  regulations  or  standards  as  deter- 
mined to  be  appropriate  not  later  than  3  years 
after  such  determination 

(f)  Al'THORlZATlOS  OF  APPROPRIATIOSS.—If 
the  amounts  appropriated  for  a  fiscal  year  for 
carrying  out  the  activities  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  equal  or 
exceed  105  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated 
for  such  activities  for  fiscal  year  1992  (as  such 
amount  relating  to  fiscal  year  1992  is  ad}usted  to 
offset  the  effects  of  inflation  occurring  since  fis- 
cal year  1992).  the  Director  of  such  Institute 
may  expend  such  amounts  for  iarrying  uul  this 
section 

SEC.  2209  PERSO.WEI.  STl  DY  OF  Rf:t  RIITHE.\T. 
R£TE.\TIO.\  A.\l>  Tl  R.\0\ER 
(a)  STl  or  OF  PERSOSSEI.  .Vl-.rMf  Set  later 
than  1  year  after  the  date  ol  the  iiaitrnent  o] 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  cutmg  through  the  Director  of  the  Su 
tional   Institutes  of  Health,   shall  conduct   a 
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study  to  review  the  retention,  recruitment,  va- 
cancy and  turnover  rates  of  support  staff,  in- 
cluding firefighters,  taw  enforcement,  procure- 
ment officers,  technicians,  nurses  and  clerical 
employees,  to  ensure  that  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  is  adequately  supporting  the 
conduct  of  efficient,  effective  and  high  quality 
research  for  (he  American  public  The  Director 
of  .\'IH  shall  work  m  conjunction  with  appro- 
priate employee  organicatwns  and  representa- 
tives 171  developing  such  a  study. 

(b)  SVBMlii.i:ios  TO  CO\GRESS.—Not  later  than 
1  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  a  report  con- 
taining the  study  conducted  under  subsection 
(a)  together  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  concerning  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  implement  the  results  of  such  study. 
SEC.  221U.  PROCCREMENT 

The  Dvci.to-'  ut  the  .\ational  Institutes  of 
Health  and  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  shall  jointly  conduct  a 
study  to  develop  a  streamlined  procurement  sys- 
tem for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  that 
complies  with  the  requirements  of  Federal  Law. 
TITLE  XXIII— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

SEC  2301  DESIUSATIOS  OF  SENIOR  BIOMEDICAL 
RESEARCH  SERVICE  IN  HONOR  OF 
SILVIO  CO.\TE,  AND  UMTATION  ON 
.\CMBER  OF  .ME.MBtRS. 

(a)  Is  GKSERAl.  Sci^tion  22Hia)  of  the  Puhhc 
Health  Service  Act  142  US  C.  237(a)).  as  added 
by  section  304  of  Public  Law  101-509.  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "(a)(1)  There  shall  be  m  the 
Public  Health  Service  a  Silvio  Conte  Senior  Bio- 
medical Research  Service,  not  to  exceed  750 
members. 

"(2)  The  authority  established  m  paragraph 
ll)  regarding  the  number  of  members  in  the 
Silvio  Conte  Senior  Biomedical  Research  Service 
IS  in  addition  to  any  authority  established  re- 
garding the  number  of  members  m  the  commis- 
sioned Regular  Corps,  in  the  Reserve  Corps,  and 
m  the  Senior  Executive  Service.  Such  paragraph 
may  not  be  construed  to  require  that  the  number 
of  members  m  the  commissioned  Regular  Corps, 
m  the  Reserve  Corps,  or  m  the  Senior  Executive 
Service  be  reduced  to  offset  the  number  of  mem- 
bers serving  in  the  Silvio  Conte  Senior  Bio- 
medical Research  Service  (hereafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  Service').". 

(b)  CcjsFORMisc  AMESD.ME.KT. —Section  228  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  237).  as 
added  by  section  304  of  Public  Law  101-509.  is 
amended  m  the  heading  for  the  section  by 
amending  the  heading  to  read  as  follows: 

■■.•ilLVIO  rn\TE  SESIOR  BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH 

SEC.  2302.  TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS. 

(a)  Title  IV. -Title  IV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  281  et  seq.)  is  amended— 
ID  m  section  406— 

(A)  m  subsection  (b)(2)(A).  by  striking  "Veter- 
ans' Administration"  each  place  such  term  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  ".  and 

(B)  m    subsection    (h)(2KA)(v),    by    striking 
■Veterans'  Admmi.^tration"  and  inserting  "De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs": 

i2l  in  section  408,  m  subsection  (b)  few  redesig- 
nated by  section  501(c)lD(C)  of  this  Act),  by 
striking  Veterans'  Administration"  and  insert- 
ing "Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  ": 

l3)  m  section  421(b)(1),  by  inserting  a  comma 
after  "may": 

14/  in  section  428lb).  in  the  matter  preceding 
paragraph  ID.  by  striking  "the  the"  and  insert- 
ing "the". 


(5)  in  section  430ib)i2ii Aid),  by  striking  "Vet- 
erans' Administration'  and  inserting  "Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs". 

(6)  in  section  439(b).  by  striking  "Veterans' 
.Administration"  and  inserting  "Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs'  . 

(7)  in  section  442(b)(2)! Ai.  by  striking  "Veter- 
ans' Administration"  and  inserting  "Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs": 

(8)  in  section  4f}4D(h)(2)(A).  by  striking  "Vet- 
erans" .Administration"  and  inserting  "Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  ". 

(9)  m  section  464E— 

I  A)  in  subsection  (d).  in  the  first  sentence,  by 
inserting  "Coordinating"  before  "Committee": 
and 

(B)  m  subsection  (e).  by  inserting  "Coordinat- 
ing" before  "Committee"  the  first  place  such 
term  appears: 

(10)  m  section  466(a)(1)(B).  by  striking  "Veter- 
ans' Administration"  and  inserting  "Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs". 

(11)  m  section  480(b)(2)(A).  by  striking  "Veter- 
ans' Administration"  and  inserting  "Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs". 

(12)  m  section  485(b)(2)(A).  by  striking  "Veter- 
ans' Administration"  and  inserting  "Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs": 

(13)  in  section  487(d)(3).  by  striking  "section 
304(a)(3)"  and  inserting  "section  304(a)": 

(14)  in  section  487A(a)<2).  in  the  matter  pre- 
ceding subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "m"  and 
inserting  "into":  and 

(15)  m  section  496(a).  by  striking  "Such  ap- 
propriations. "  and  inserting  the  following:  "Ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title.". 

(b)  Title  XXlll.—Part  A  of  title  XXIII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  SOOcc  et 
seq.)  is  amended— 

(D  in  section  2304 

(.Ai  m  the  headimj  inr  the  section,  bu  sinkiKg 
"CLINICAL  RESEARCH  RE\'IEW  COMMIT- 
TEE and  inserting  RE.SEARCH  .\DVISORY 
COMOUTTEE   :  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (at.  by  striking  ""AIDS  Clini- 
cal Research  Rniew  Committee  "  and  inserting 
"AIDS  Research  Advisory  Committee  ": 

(2)  in  section  2312(a)(2)l  A),  by  striking  "AIDS 
Clinical  Research  Review  Committee  "  and  in- 
serting "AIDS  Research  Advisory  Committee  ". 

(3)  in  section  2314ia)(D.  in  the  matter  preced- 
ing subparagraph  (.A),  by  striking  "Clinical  Re- 
search Review  Committee"  and  inserting  "AIDS 
Research  Advisory  Committee": 

(4)  in  section  2317(d)(1).  by  striking  "Clinical 
Research  Review  Committee  "  and  inserting 
"AIDS  Research  Advisory  Committee  established 
under  section  2304".  and 

(5)  m  section  2318(b)(3).  by  striking  "Clinical 
Research  Review  Committee"  and  inserting 
"AIDS  Researrh  Advisori:  Cov.rnittee'. 

SEC.  2303.  PROHIBITION  AGAINST  SHARP  ADVLT 
SEX  StfiVtT  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
TEENAGE  SEX  SURVEY. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
may  not  timing  fiscal  year  1992  or  any  subse- 
quent fiscal  year  conduct  or  support  the  SHARP 
survey  of  adult  sexual  behavior  or  the  American 
Teenage  Study  of  adolescent  sexual  bahavior. 
This  section  becomes  effective  April  15.  1992. 
SEC.  2304.  BIENNIAL  REPORT  ON  CARCINOGENS. 

Section  301(b)i4)  (42  i'  S  C  24!ibii4i  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  ""an  annual  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  "a  biennial". 

SEC.  2305.  NATIONAL  COI^IMISSION  ON  SLEEP  DIS- 
ORDERS RESEARCH. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall,  not  later  than  6  months  after  the  submis- 
sion of  the  final  report  of  the  .S'ational  Commis- 
sion on  Sleep  Disorders  Research,  prepare  and 
.submit  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on   Labor  and  Human  Resources  of 
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the  Senate,  a  report  that  analyces  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Commission  and 
presents  a  plan  for  the  conduct  and  support  of 
sleep  disorders  research  at  the  .\atwnal  fnsti- 
tutes  of  Health. 

(c)  Techmcal  Amesdmest.— Section  445G(a) 
of  such  Act  (as  so  redesignated)  is  amended  by        ^ 
striking    ""and    its    madence    m    the    United 
States  ' 

TITLE  XXn—EFFECTT^E  DATE 
SEC.  2401.  EFFECrnE  DATE. 

Subject  to  section  1955.  this  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
October  1.  1992.  or  upon  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  whichever  occrurs  later. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
From  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, for  consideration  of  the  House  bill. 
and"  the  Senate  amendment,  and  modifica- 
tions committed  to  conference: 

John  D  Dingell. 

HENRV  .\    \V.\XM.^N. 

Ron  vvyden. 
As  additional  conferees,  from  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  for  consideration  of 
section  1114  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
modifications  committed  to  conference: 

WiLLi.w  D  Ford. 

Joseph  M.  G.wdos. 

Cass  Ballenger. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Edwakd  M  Kennedy. 

Tom  Hark:n, 

Brock  Adams. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

JOINT  PCX PL.\N.\ TORY  ST.-\TEMKNT  OF 
THE  COMMHTEE  OF  CONFERENCE 

The  managers  x>n  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2507)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  re- 
vise and  extend  the  programs  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
agers and  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  House  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  House  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed  to 
in  conference  are  noted  below,  except  for 
clerical  corrections,  conforming  changes 
made  necessary  by  agreements  reached  by 
the  conferees,  and  minor  drafting  and  clari- 
fying changes. 

research  freedom 
Part  f— Review  of  Proposals  for  Biomedical  and 
Behavioral  Research. 

The  Senate  recedes  to  the  House  provisions 
regarding  the  review  of  biomedical  and  be- 
havioral research  with  an  amendment  to 
make  technical  and  ciarifymg  changes.  In 
addition,  the  Senate  amendment  makes 
clear  that  the  Secretary  may  remove  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ethics  board  for  neglect  of  duty, 
malfeasance,  or  other  good  cause. 
Part  II— Research  on  Transplantation  Of  Fetal 
Tissue 

The  Senate  recedes  to  the  House  provisions 
regarding  research  on  transplantation  of 
fetal  tissue  with  an  amendment  to  strength- 
en safeguards  against  abuse  and  to  make 
technical   and  clarifying  changes.  Together 
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thesf  pri'v. slims  will  ensure  Lhnt  the  decision 
by  a  wvnniTi  to  have  an  abortion  is  separate 
and  Independent  from  the  decision  to  donate 
fetal  tissue  pursuant  to  such  a  procedure 

The  House  bill  provides  safeguards  against 
abuse  In  such  research,  as  reconnmended  by 
the  Human  Fetal  Tissue  Transplantation  Re- 
view Panel  appointed  by  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration These  procedural  safeguards  and 
ethical  guidelines  include. 

a  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  human  fetal  tis- 
sue; 

a  prohibition  of  donation  of  such  tissue  for 
a  specific  individual  la  so-called  "directed 
donation"): 

a  prohibition  against  payment  for  the 
abortion  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  such 
tissue. 

a  requirement  of  written  informed  consent 
from  the  woman  donating  the  tissue. 

In  the  case  of  an  induced  alxirtion.  a  re- 
quirement of  a  written  statement  from  the 
physician  attending  the  woman  that  the  con- 
sent for  the  abortion  was  obtained  prior  to 
requesting  or  obtaining  consent  for  the  tis- 
sue donation,  and 

a  requirement  of  a  written  statement  from 
the  researcher  that  disclosure  has  been  made 
to  the  researchers  involved  and  to  any  poten- 
tial recipient  of  the  tissue. 

The  Senate  amendment  adds  additional 
safeguards  to  strengthen  protection  against 
abuse.  These  additional  provisions  include: 

in  the  case  of  an  Induced  abortion,  a  re- 
quirement of  a  written  statement  from  the 
physician  attending  the  woman  that  no  al- 
teration In  the  timing,  method,  or  proce- 
dures used  to  terminate  the  pregnancy  was 
made  solely  for  the  purposes  of  obtaining  the 
tissue, 

a  requirement  of  a  written  statement  from 
the  researcher  that  he  or  she  has  had  no  part 
in  any  decision  as  to  the  timing,  method,  or 
procedures  used  to  terminate  the  pregnancy 
made  solely  for  the  purposes  of  the  research: 
and 

a  prohibition  against  transplantation  of 
tissue  Into  a  relative  of  the  donating  Individ- 
ual. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  amendment  greatly 
strengthens  penalties  for  violations  of  the 
prohibitions  against  sale  of  tissue,  directed 
donations,  or  payment  for  the  abortion  from 
which  such  tissue  is  derived  The  Senat.e 
amendment  Increases  maximum  prison  pen 
altles  from  five  years  to  ten  years.  In  the 
case  of  sale  of  ti.ssue  or  payment  for  abor- 
tions, the  Senate  amendment  further  pro- 
vides for  a  minimum  fine  of  not  less  than 
twice  the  valuable  consideration  received. 

Finally,  the  Senate  amendment  requires  a 
report  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  on 
whether  and  to  what  extent  research  on 
human  fetal  tissue  transplantation  has  lieen 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  safeguards 
and  guidelines  established  by  the  legislation 
and  on  whether  and  to  what  extent  there 
have  been  violations  of  the  prohibition 
against  sale  of  tissue,  directed  donations,  or 
payment  for  the  abortion. 

Women  as  sub/ects  in  clinical  research.—The 
Senate  recedes  to  the  House  provisions  re- 
garding the  Inclusion  of  women  and  minori- 
ties in  clinical  research  with  an  amendment 
to  make  technical  and  clarifying  changes. 

With  respect  to  the  provisions  regarding 
women  as  subjects  in  clinical  research,  the 
conferees  expect  that  the  HIH  Director  and 
the  NIH  Office  of  Research  on  Women's 
Health  will.  In  accordance  with  the  discre- 
tion provided  to  the  NIH  Director  under  Sec- 
tion 492B(bi.  take  into  account  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans .Affairs  (VAi    Accordingly,  the  conferees 


direct  the  NIH  Director  and  the  Office  of  Re- 
search on  Women's  Health  to  provide  flexi- 
bility to  the  VA  with  regard  to  the  gender 
requirement  established  under  Section  492B. 

In  the  view  of  the  conferees,  imposing  this 
requirement  (in  the  VA  would  be  Inappropri- 
ate, The  VA  IS  unique  among  NIH  grantees: 
It  is  a  separately  regulated  Federal  agency 
with  its  own  mandate  and  guidelines  on  re- 
search and  care  It  includes  a  health  care 
system  In  which  95%  of  the  patients  treated 
are  male  And,  in  most  instances,  it  cannot 
practically  collaborate  with  other  hospitals 
that  serve  women  patients  For  these  and 
other  reasons,  the  conferees  believe  that  im- 
position of  the  requirements  of  Section  492B 
regarding  women  would  be  Inappropriate 

The  conferees  note  that  11  Is  not  the  intent 
of  Section  492B  to  divert  dollars  away  from 
VA  activities  that  are  of  high  quality  The 
conferees  recognize  that  the  VA  has  taken 
deliberate  steps  to  pursue  research  relevant 
to  women,  such  as  its  recent  study  of  the 
prevalence  of  post-traumatir  stress  disorder 
in  women  Vietnam  veterans  The  conferees 
would  expect  that  the  VA  will  also  include 
women  veterans  in  its  general  health  re- 
search, as  appropriate  and  feasible 

To  thf  extent  that  the  VA's  available 
study  population  is  predominantly  male,  the 
conferees  understand  that  the  requirements 
of  Section  492B  with  respect  to  women  can- 
not necessarily  \w  met  within  the  VA.  to  the 
extent  that  the  VA's  available  study  popu- 
lation includes  women,  the  conferees  expect 
that  the  VA  will  make  every  effort,  consist- 
ent with  Its  patient  population,  to  accom- 
pll.^h  the  goals  of  Section  492B  with  respect 
to  women  The  conferees  underscore  that  the 
provisions  authorizing  the  NIH  Director  not 
to  apply  the  gender  requirement  of  that  sec- 
tion in  situations  where  It  would  be  'inap- 
propriate under  such  other  circumstances  as 
the  Director  of  NIH  may  designate"  con- 
templates just  such  a  situation  as  is  pre- 
sented by  the  research  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs,  and  the  con- 
ferees direct  NIH  to  the  VA  research  accord- 
ingly 

Scientific  tifcgrity.— The  Conferees  recog- 
nize that  there  is  a  need  for  articulated  Fed- 
eral policies  regarding  scientific  misconduct, 
conflicts  of  interest,  and  retaliation  against 
whistleblowers  in  connection  with  research 
supported  by  the  NIH  There  is  a  clear  need 
for  formal  procedures  for  handling  allega- 
tions of  scientific  misconduct,  for  avoiding 
bias  In  research  due  to  conflicts  of  interest, 
and  for  protecting  the  rights  of  whistle- 
blowers.  The  Conferees  believe  that  all  Inter- 
ested parties  would  benefit  from  establish- 
ment of  standards  in  these  areas 

The  Conferees  also  recognize  that  the  han- 
dling of  cases  of  alleged  misconduct,  con- 
flicts of  interest,  or  retaliation  against  whis- 
tleblowers should  be  fair  and  balanced.  It  is 
critical  to  uncover  abuses  and  to  protect  the 
rights  of  complainants.  Including  the  preven- 
tion of  retaliation  against  those  who  have 
made  allegations  in  good  faith.  It  is  equally 
Important  to  protect  the  privacy  rights  and 
rights  to  due  process  of  researchers  and  in- 
stitutions and  to  minimize  the  damage  that 
may  result  from  groundless  allegations.  Res- 
olution of  allegations  in  a  timely,  fair,  and 
equitable  manner  will  lend  supfwrt  to  and 
improve  the  research  process. 

The  Conferees  have  assured  that  formula- 
tion of  Federal  policy  in  this  area  will  be 
open,  responsive,  and  fully  debated  Any- 
thing less  would  threaten  not  only  the  rights 
of  those  involved,  but  also  public  confidence 
in  Federal  health  policies  and  actions 

Satiunal  Institute  uf  Health  inlrastTucture 
renoi-a/ion.— The  Senate  amendment,  but  not 


the  House  bill,  proposes  the  restoration  and 
renovation  of  the  facilities  and  infrastruc- 
ture at  the  NIH.  It  ir  the  conferees'  intent 
that  this  restoration  and  renovation  pro- 
gram be  implemented  in  a  manner  that 
strengthens  the  NIH  effort  with  respect  to 
basic  and  clinical  research,  and  health  ser\'- 
ices  through  the  renovation  of  existing  fa- 
cilities or  acquiring  land  for  new  facilities. 
The  amendment  authorizes  the  Director  of 
the  NIH  to  carry  out  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  provide  for  the  replacement  or  ren- 
ovation of  inadequate  facilities,  conduct  a 
study  on  the  expansion  needs  of  the  NIH  and 
the  purpose  for  which  the  land  is  to  be  pur- 
chased The  House  recedes. 

Trauma  research  —The  House  bill  and  Sen- 
ate amendment  contained  provisions  estab- 
lishing a  comprehensive.  Interagency  pro- 
gram of  basic  and  clinical  research  on  trau- 
ma. The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
requiring  that  the  program  be  carried  out  by 
the  NIH  Director  through  the  individual  na- 
tional research  Institutes.  The  conferees  in- 
tend that  the  NIH  Director  establish  a  com- 
prehensive program  to  study  all  phases  of 
trauma  care  from  pre-hospital.  resuscitation, 
surgical  intervention,  critical  care,  infection 
control,  wound  healing,  nutritional  support 
and  medical  rehabilli.ation.  Through  the  sup- 
port of  basic  science  and  clinical  research,  it 
IS  the  intent  of  the  conferees  to  promote  the 
development  of  new  and  Innovative  models 
of  trauma  care  which  might  prevent  death  or 
permanent  disability, 

O.iffoporojuf.— The  House  bill  and  Senate 
amendment  provided  for  establishment  of  an 
expanded  program  of  research  into 
osteoporosis.  Paget's  disease,  and  related 
disorders  The  House  recedes  with  an  amend- 
ment to  include  establishment  of  a  Clearing- 
house and  to  make  technical  and  clarifying 
changes 

Sutritwnat  disorders  —The  House  bill,  but 
not  the  Senate  amendment,  establishes  a 
program  of  research,  training,  health  infor- 
mation, dissemination  and  other  activities 
with  respect  to  nutritional  disorders,  includ- 
ing obesity  The  Senate  recedes  with  a  tech- 
nical amendment. 

Dissemination  of  health  promotion  research.— 
The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bill,  contained  a  provision  strengthening  the 
authority  of  the  NIH  Associate  Director  for 
Prevention  The  House  recedes. 

Sattonal  Heart.  Lung  and  Blood  Institute 
(\Hl.Bl).— The  House  bill  and  Senate  amend- 
ment extended  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  the  NHLBI  research  and  control 
programs.  The  House  bill  consolidated  the 
separate  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
prevention  and  control  programs  with  the 
Institute's  general  research  authority.  The 
Senate  amendment  provided,  consistent  with 
current  law,  a  separate  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  control  programs  The  con- 
ference agreement  deletes  the  separate  au- 
thorization for  prevention  and  control  pro- 
grams and  instead  requires  that  the  Insti- 
tute allocate  not  less  than  10%  of  its  annual 
appropriations  in  support  of  control  pro- 
grams authorized  by  Section  419  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act.  Prevention  and  con- 
trol programs  are  a  vital  part  of  the  Insti- 
tute's mission  and  the  conferees  inte.nd  that 
the  set-aside  increase,  relative  to  fiscal  year 
1992,  the  level  of  funding  available  for  these 
important  activities  The  Conferees  believe 
NHLBI  should  continue  and  expand  its  re- 
search program  on  the  effectiveness  of  var- 
ious cardiopulmonary  disease  prevention  and 
control  activities  Moreover,  the  results  of 
this  research  must  be  disseminated  rapidly 
to    health    professionals,    health    educators. 


and  the  general  public  In  addition,  the 
NHLBI  should  share  its  research  results  with 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  (CDC)  and 
coordinate  prevention  activities  with  the 
CDC  lo  assure  the  greatest  possible  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  of  efforts  in  this  im- 
portant area  Jl  4  billion  is  authorized  for 
NHLBI  activities  in  FY  1993  and  such  funds 
as  may  be  necessary  in  Fiscal  years  1994- 
19% 

Pediatric  research.— The  Senate  amend- 
ment, but  not  the  House  bill,  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  three  centers  for  basic  and 
clinical  research  into,  training  in.  and  dem- 
onstration of.  advanced  diagnostic,  preven- 
tion, and  treatment  for  cardiovascular  dis- 
eases in  children.  The  House  recedes  w'ith  an 
amendment  clarifying  the  responsibility  of 
the  National  Institute  on  .Arthritis  and  Mus- 
culoskeletal and  Skin  Diseases  to  signifi- 
cantly expand  Its  research  commitment  into 
arthritis  affecting  young  children.  The  con- 
ferees are  concerned  that  despite  passage  of 
PL,  99-158  and  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Arthritis  Institute,  insufficient  re- 
.sources  have  been  allocated  to  understanding 
the  cau.'jes  and  developing  affective  treat- 
ments for  juvenile  arthritis.  The  conference 
agreement  revises  the  statutory  authority  of 
the  Institute  to  make  research  in  this  area 
an  integral  part  of  the  Institute's  statutory 
mission.  Farther,  the  agreement  requires 
that  the  Institute's  research  plan  place  par- 
ticular emphasis  upon  expanding  research 
into  better  understanding  the  causes  and  de- 
velopment of  effective  treatments  for  arthri- 
tis affecting  children.  In  addition,  the  con- 
ference agreement  requires  the  establish- 
ment, in  fiscal  year  1993.  of  at  least  one.  mul- 
tipurpose arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  dis- 
ease research  center  to  expand  research  into 
the  cause,  diagnosis,  early  detection,  preven- 
tion, control,  and  treatment  of.  and  rehabili- 
tation of  children  suffering  from  arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  diseases. 

Sational  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Dexelopment.— Both  the  House  bill 
and  the  Senate  amendment  proposed  to  cre- 
ate new  programs  to  strengthen  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Institute.  The  House  bill  proposes 
establishment  of  child  health  research  cen- 
ters, a  loan  repayment  program  for  research- 
ers working  at  the  NIH  in  the  area  of  contra- 
ception and  infertility,  a  program  in  obstet- 
rics and  gynecology,  and  an  adolescent 
health  study  The  Senate  amendment  pro- 
poses establishment  of  child  health  research 
centers,  and  a  loan  repayment  program.  The 
House  recedes  on  the  contraception  and  in- 
fertility research  centers,  loan  repayment 
program  and  the  child  health  research  cen- 
ters The  Senate  recedes  on  the  obstetrics 
and  gynecology  program  and  the  adolescent 
health  study.  The  Conferees  provide  specific 
authorization  for  the  establishment  of  five 
applied  research  centers  under  the  National 
Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment, three  for  research  into  new  and  im- 
proved methods  of  contraception,  and  two 
devoted  to  new  treatments  of  infertility.  A 
new  loan  repayment  program  is  established 
to  attract  and  train  scientists  specializing  in 
these  areas  of  research  to  work  at  the  NIH 
The  NICHHD  has  been  without  an  intramural 
research  program  in  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
cology for  many  years  Thl^  has  limited  the 
NIH's  ability  to  conduct  research  and  limit 
access  for  women  to  clinical  trials  such  as 
new  drug  treatments  for  ovarian  cancer, 

National  Institute  on  Aging. —The  House  bill. 
but  not  the  Senate  amendment,  provided  an 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the  vital 
research  activities  carried  on  by  the  Na- 
tional   Institute   on    Aging    The    Senate    re- 


cedes with  an  amendment  including  a  provi- 
sion from  the  Senate  amendment  that  spe- 
cial efforts  be  made  to  support  research  into 
better  understanaing  the  aging  process  in 
women.  The  conferees  intend  that  particular 
em.phasis  be  placed  upon  the  efforts  of  meno- 
pause. Under  the  agreement,  funding  for  NIA 
research  is  authorized  at  J500  million  m  Fis- 
cal year  1993  and  such  funds  as  may  be  nec- 
essary in  FY  1994-1996 

Chronic  Fatigue  Syndrome.— The  House  b;.! 
authorized  the  National  Institute  of  .Allergy 
and  Infectious  Diseases  to  establish  centers 
to  conduct  basic  and  clinical  research  on 
chronic  fatigue  syndrome.  The  Senate 
amendment  required  the  establishment  of  a 
separate,  extramural  study  section  to  review 
proposals  to  conduct  research  into  better  un- 
derstanding chronic  facigue  syndrome.  The 
conferee  agreement  includes  both  House  and 
Senate  provisions. 

Tropical  diseases  .—The  Senate  amendment. 
but  not  the  House  bill,  clarified  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  National  Institute  of  .'\llergy 
and  Infectious  Diseases  to  support  research 
on  tropical  diseases.  The  House  recedes. 

Multiple  sclerosis  re.tearch.—The  House  bill, 
but  not  the  Senate  amendment,  required  the 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  Disorders 
and  Stroke  to  expand  the  level  of  research 
committed  to  better  understanding  the 
causes  and  development  of  treatments  for 
multiple  sclerosis.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Applied  toxicological  research  and,  testing.— 
The  House  bill,  but  not  the  Senate  am.end- 
ment.  codified  the  responsibility  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Environment  Health 
Sciences  to  conduct  applied  research  and 
testing  into  toxicology.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Awards  and  training.— The  House  bill  estab- 
lished a  loan  repayment  program,  for  clinical 
researchers  and  an  undergraduate  scholar- 
ship program  for  individuals  disadvantaged 
backgrounds,  and  permits  the  FDA  authority 
to  provide  assistance  for  a  loan  forgiveness 
program  The  Senate  amendment  contained 
provisions  that  expanded  the  existing  AIDS 
loan  repayment  program  to  include  other 
areas  of  research  that  are  of  critical  impor- 
tance in  recruiting  researchers.  The  Senate 
recedes  with  an  amendment  to  expand  the 
loan  repayment  program  to  other  disciplines 
and  authorizes  $3  million  for  this  expansion 
effort.  The  Conferees  expressed  concern 
about  the  ability  of  the  NIH  to  recruit  and 
retain  scientists.  Recent  post-doctoral  grad- 
uates are  deciding  against  pursuing  careers 
in  biomedical,  behavioral  or  clinical  research 
because  of  their  educational  loan  burdens. 
The  Conferees  believe  that  a  loan  repaym.ent 
program  for  scientists,  particularly  physi- 
cian-scientists, in  areas  of  demonstrated 
need  at  the  NIH  will  help  remove  a  major 
barrier  to  attracting  outstanding  investiga- 
tors to  the  NIH. 

\ational  Research  Service  Auards  (\RSA).— 
The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment 
increase  for  1  percent  to  2  percent  the  re- 
quired set-aside  of  NRSA  appropriations  for 
awards  administered  by  the  Health  Re- 
sources and  Services  Administration  and  the 
.\e-ency  for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Research 
The  House  bill  extended  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  NRS.'^  through  fiscal  year 
1994  The  Senate  amendment  extended  the 
authorization  through  FY  1997.  The  House 
recedes  with  an  amendment  reducing  the  au- 
thorization in  FY  1993  to  J375  million  and 
such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  through  FY 
1996 

The  conferees  urge  that  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  General  Mcdica! 
Sciences  establish  a  program  in  predoctoral 
research  training  in  neuroscience  m  light  of 


the  Decade  of  the  Brain  initiatives  and  the 
recent  evolution  of  the  field  of  neuroscience. 
The  conferees  believe  this  is  an  im.portant 
and  appropriate  area  for  predoctoral  re- 
search training  at  the  Institute. 

S'lH  :r.  general— Ti-.e  House  bill,  but  not  the 
Senate  am.endment.  contained  provisions  for 
the  preparation  of  a  plan  for  the  use  of  ani- 
mals in  research  and  authorizing  a  special 
program  of  assistance  to  researchers  who 
had  not  previously  received  NIH  funding. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bill,  provided  for  establishment  of  a  discre- 
tionary fund  for  the  NIH  Director,  a  chil- 
dren's vaccine  initiative,  a  program,  to  dis- 
seminate health  promotion  research  results, 
a  program,  of  day  care  services  for  NIH  em- 
ployees, and  readability  requirem.ents  for 
publications  disseminated  to  the  general 
public.  The  House  recedes  with  an  am.end- 
ment requiring  that  an  annua;  report  on  the 
use  of  funds  in  the  NIH  Director's  discre- 
tionary account  be  prepared  and  submitted 
to  the  Secretary,  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee. 

Extramural  construction  of  research  facili- 
ties.—The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the 
House  bill,  authorized  a  new  program  of  as- 
sistance for  the  construction  of  biomedical 
and  behavioral  rese.arch  facilities  The  House 
recedes  with  an  amendment  providing  that 
in  any  fiscal  year,  the  first  J7  million  in  ap- 
propriations will  be  made  available  for  the 
purpose  of  construction  grants  for  improve- 
ments at  the  national  primate  research  cen- 
ters. Additional  funds  will  be  available  for 
other  construction  grants  with  25''o  reserved 
for  "research  centers  of  emerging  excel- 
lence "  The  conferees  intend  that  these  pro- 
visions will  assist  in  making  more  univer- 
sities competitive  m  obtaining  research 
funding  from;  the  NIH 

The  Conferees  believe  a  new  program  of 
construction  grants  is  necessary  to  replace 
outmoded  facilities,  relieve  overcrowding, 
and  accommodate  changing  research  require- 
ments. Furthermore,  historically  black  col- 
leges and  universities  and  other  centers  of 
emerging  excellence  can  make  important 
contributions  to  progress  in  biomedical  and 
behavioral  research  if  infrastructure  defi- 
ciencies can  be  corrected.  In  this  respect, 
centers  of  emerging  excellence  can  be  looked 
upon  by  the  NIH  as  centers  of  opportunity. 
The  conference  agreement  requires  that  all 
proposals  for  assistance  be  subjected  to  re- 
view by  an  independent  board  and  that  fun- 
damental principle  of  NIH  awards,  that  the 
primary  criterion  be  scientific  and  technical 
m.erit.  will  be  observed. 

The  conferees  believe  appropriations  made 
available  for  this  purpose  should  be  in  addi- 
tion to  appropriations  that  would  otherwise 
be  made  available  to  support  individual  in- 
vestigator grants,  particularly  grants  to 
first-time  investigators. 

Sational  Cancer  Institute  tSCD— Both  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  am.endment  extend 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
national  cancer  program..  The  House  recedes 
with  an  am.endment  reducing  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  .''iscal  year  1993  to 
$2.2  billion  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  fiscal  year  1994-1996,  The  conferees 
express  their  serious  concern  about  the 
growing  epidemic  of  breast  and  prostate  can- 
cer in  the  United  States,  The  conferees  ex- 
pect the  NCI  to  make  prevention  of  breast 
and  prostate  cancer  its  top  priorities. 

Breast  cancer  program— The  House  re- 
cedes with  a  clarifying  amendment.  The  Con- 
ferees   agree    that    breast    cancer    research 
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must  be  a  top  priority  for  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute.  The  Conference  aK^reement  au- 
thorizes $400  million  for  a  new  program  on 
breast  cancer  and  cancers  of  the  female  re- 
productive system.  The  NCI  Director  is  au- 
thorized to  expand,  intensify,  and  coordinate 
efforts  on  breast  cancer,  ovarian  cancer,  and 
other  Kynecolotfic  cancers.  The  Conferees  are 
particularly  concerned  that  emphasis  be 
placed  on  research  efforts  focu.sed  on  under- 
standing the  causes  of  these  cancers  with  the 
goal  of  findmtr  better  treatments  and  cures. 

Prostate  Cancer  Program.- The  House  re- 
cedes with  a  clarifying  amendment.  The  Con- 
ferees recoRnize  the  need  to  e.xpand  and  in- 
tensify research  efforts  to  determine  the  eti- 
oloKy  of  prostate  cancer,  to  prevent  the  dis- 
ease, to  detect  the  disease  at  the  earliest 
staKe  possible  and  to  establish  prostate  can- 
cer research  centers. 

Camer  control.— The  House  bill,  but  not 
the  Senate  amendment,  required  that  10%  of 
funds  annually  appropriated  for  the  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  be  allo- 
cated in  support  of  cancer  control  programs 
authorized  by  section  412  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  The  Senate  recedes  with 
a  technical  amendment  clarifying  that  funds 
available  through  the  cancer  control  set- 
aside  are  those  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 412  and  described  In  the  Institute's  an- 
nual bypass  budget  as  cancer  control  pro- 
grams. The  conference  agreement  includes  a 
provision  for  the  House  bill  providing  a 
phase-in  of  the  10%  requirement.  Under  this 
transition  requirement,  the  Institute  would 
be  required  to  allocate  in  FY  1993  an  amount 
equal  to  75  percent  of  the  amount  rec- 
ommended for  cancer  control  activities  In 
the  Institute's  1993  By-Pass  budget.  The  Con- 
ferees encourage  the  NCI  to  intensify  and  ex- 
pand support  for  programs  that  target  spe- 
cial high-risk  populations  which  experience 
excessive  cancer  rates  and  are  undeisei  ved  in 
terms  of  cancer  conti-ol  programs  such  as 
NCI's  Chemopreventive  program,  Appa- 
lachla.  Black  and  Hispanic  Leadership  Ini- 
tiatives, COMMIT,  ASSIST,  Community 
Clinical  Oncology  Program  and  Working 
Well. 

Natwnul  Library  of  Mednirie  (MI.Mi.— The 
House  bill  contained  provisions  to  authorize 
appropi-iations  for  general  programs  at  the 
NLM,  to  establish  a  progi'am  for  the  develop- 
ment of  education  technologies,  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  National  Center  for 
Biotechnology  Information,  and  to  establish 
a  national  information  center  on  health 
services  research  and  health  care  tech- 
nology. The  Senate  amendment  contained 
provisions  to  establish  a  program  for  devel- 
opment of  education  technologies,  to  estab- 
lish a  national  information  center  on  health 
services  research,  and  to  exempt,  from  the 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act.  licensing  arrange- 
ments that  provide  for  quality  control  and 
full  recovery  of  access  costs.  The  Senate  re- 
cedes with  an  amendment.  The  conference 
agreement  provides  discrete  authorizations 
of  appropriations  for  the  Medical  Library  As- 
sistance Act  (MLAAi.  general  NLM  pro- 
grams, and  NLM  programs  In  biotechnology 
and  health  services  research.  The  conference 
agreement  al.so  lifts  from  $750,000  to 
$1,000,000  the  celling  on  grant  assistance  to 
medical  libraries  and  related  Instrumental- 
ities under  the  MLAA.  On  the  basis  of  proven 
successes,  the  Conferees  support  expansion  of 
the  Library's  capacity  for  rapid  transfer  of 
the  most  current  information  on  diagnosis 
and  treatment  to  the  offices  of  Individual 
physicians  throughout  the  country.  This  new 
capability  will  enable  any  physician's  office 
in  which  there  is  a  personal  computer  to  re- 


ceive   the    same    information    that    is    now 
available  only  through  medical  libraries. 

Onters  for  Disease  Control  authority.— The 
Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House  bill, 
proposes  to  establish  a  prostate  prevention 
program  at  the  CDC.  to  establish  a  national 
program  of  cancer  registries  and  to  deter- 
mine the  factors  for  the  disproportionate 
breast  cancer  mortality  rates  in  certain 
states.  The  house  recedes  with  a  clarifying 
amendment.  The  Director  of  the  Center  for 
Disease  Control  will  be  responsible  for  estab- 
lishing the  national  program  of  cancer  reg- 
istries, the  prostate  cancer  prevention  pro- 
gram and  for  conducting  the  study  on  excess 
breast  cancer  mortality  rates. 

Leading  causes  of  death.— The  Senate 
amendment,  but  not  the  House  bill,  requires 
the  Secretary  to  prepare  a  report  on  the 
leading  causes  of  death  among  Americans. 
The  conferees  expect  that  in  prepari'ng  this 
report,  the  Secretary  will  include  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  policy  justifications  for 
the  resource  alloiatlons  for  each  of  the  20 
leading  causes  of  death. 

Siudu  of  injury  prevention.— The  Senate  pro- 
posal, but  not  the  House  bill,  proposed  as 
part  of  the  NIH  trauma  injury.  The  Senate 
receded  with  an  amendment  to  conduct  a 
study  on  the  need  for  preventive  trauma  re- 
search at  the  NIH  Ultimately  prevention  is 
key  to  reducing  deaths  and  disabilities  from 
traumatic  injury  The  conferees  recognize 
the  need  to  assess  the  status  of  research  on 
the  prevention  of  traumatic  injuries  and  the 
need  to  determine  the  role  of  behavior  and 
psychological  factors  in  preventing  trau- 
matic injuries.  The  Director  of  NIH.  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Director  of  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  and  a  panel  of  experts  in 
the  fields  of  trauma  care,  trauma  prevention 
and  behavioral  prevention  of  traumatic  in- 
jury should  report  to  the  Secretary  and  Con- 
gress the  need  for  research  in  this  area. 
From  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, for  consideration  of  the  House  bill. 
and  the  Senate  amendment,  and  modifica- 
tions committed  to  conference 

JdHS  D    DiSGEI.l.. 

Hknry  A  Wax.man. 

Ron  Wvden, 
As  additional  conferees,  fi-om  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  for  consideration  of 
section  1114  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
modifications  committed  to  conference 
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EXCESSIVE  REGULATION  ON 

SMALL  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
lleman  from  Wyomint?  [Mr  Thomas]  is 
recopnized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming;.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  for  a  few  minutes  about 
what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  that  we  have  in  this 
country,  one  that  we  need  to  address  in 
the  Congress,  and  that  is  the  executive 
regulation  on  small  business. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  for  a  pood  lonp 
time  that  the  most  difficult  problem 


that  we  have  to  address  as  a  Congress 
is  that  of  the  economy  and  developing,' 
jobs.  Then  many  of  the  related  prob- 
lems would  be  much  simpler,  and  in- 
deed many  would  disappear  if  people 
who  had  a  desire  to  work  would  have 
the  opportunity  for  M:ood.  ciuality  jobs. 
Until  all  people  who  want  to  work  have 
access  to  quality  jobs,  such  problems 
as  health  care  and  the  deficit  are  not 
KOinj?  to  be  solved.  If  things  are  ever 
going  to  look  up.  I  believe  we  have  to 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  the  only 
true  economic  recovery  comes  from  the 
private  sector. 

But  our  private  sector  is  hamstrung' 
by  Federal  mandates,  and  that  is  true 
also  of  local  governments.  I  do  not  iro 
back  to  Wyoming  one  weekend  that  I 
do  not  hear  from  local  governments. 
"Look,  we  are  being  required  to  do  lots 
of  things  that  are  not  accompanied  by 
money,  and  we  simply  do  not  have  the 
dough  to  do  it."  They  have  been  ham- 
strung by  excessive  Federal  regulations 
that  have  stolen  the  initiative  and  the 
profit  factor  from  those  very  same 
small  businesses  that  we  look  to  to 
provide  the  jobs  that  are  needed  in  this 
country,  and  particularly  of  current  in- 
terest, of  course,  are  inside  the  major 
cities. 

Excessive  I'egulation  in  this  country 
costs  small  businesses  about  $450  bil- 
lion a  ,vear.  That  is  broken  down  to  $115 
billion  in  environmental  regulations. 
This  is  the  fastest  growing  area  for  reg- 
ulatory cost.  Water  pollution  control 
and  air  pollution  control  amount  to 
about  50  percent  of  the  total  cost. 

Twenty-eight  billion  dollars  in  safety 
regulations,  a  comprehensive  number 
of  Federal  regulations  to  improve  the 
safety  of  workers  and  consumers.  We 
need  to  protect  workers  and  consum- 
ers, of  course,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
eliminate  all  risks. 

Two  hundred  thirty  billion  dollars  in 
economic  regulation,  and  two  separate 
components  comprise  this  cost:  effi- 
ciency costs  requii'ed  through  lost  out- 
put due  to  regulation,  and  ti'ansfers. 
the  value  of  wealth  taken  from  those 
harmed  by  regulations  and  passed  on  to 
someone  else. 

One  hundred  billion  dollars  in  paper- 
work burden,  the  cost  of  compliance 
with  Federal  edicts  which  imposes  a 
drag  on  the  economy,  regardless  of  the 
fact  it  is  off  budget.  I  recall  seeing  a 
television  news  program  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  and  one  of  the  Senators 
down  the  hall  indicated  that  he  had  a 
way  to  take  care  of  health  care  by  put- 
ting it  on  the  small  businesses  and  it 
would  not  cost  the  Government  a  dime. 
That  is  ridiculous.  Of  course  it  costs 
the  Government  a  dime.  It  costs  jobs 
and  it  costs  small  businesses  $10()  bil- 
lion for  the  paperwork  burden 
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There  is  an  appropriate  role  for  Con- 
gress in  regulating  business.  We  dcj 
need  a  referee  if  we  are  to  have  a  cai> 


italist  society  and  operate  in  a  private 
enterprise  system.  But  often  the  very 
people  that  regulations  are  provided  to 
benefit,  the  consumer,  the  underprivi- 
leged, the  sifk.  the  unemployed,  the 
small  business  becomes  a  helpless  vic- 
tim 

In  an  effort  to  jump  in  and  do  some- 
thing, because  Congress  does  not  have 
a  well-develoix-d  concept  of  how  it  is 
supposed  to  help,  we  write  a  one-size- 
fits-all  kind  of  a  law.  and  they  trans- 
lated it  into  horrific  regulations  by  the 
bureaucrats  who  interpret  them.  Once 
the  laws  are  passed,  agencies  go  even 
further  than  the  law  had  implied,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  law.  m  writing  the  reg- 
ulations. 

We  do  not  have  a  mechanism  for 
dealing  with  that.  Even  in  our  Wyo- 
ming Legislature,  one  of  the  most  vol- 
unteer legislatures  in  this  count r.v.  we 
had  a  legislative  council  that  reviewed 
legislation  written  by  agencies  to  see 
if,  indeed,  it  was  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  law.  We  do  not  have  that 
here. 

People  from  cities  and  small  towns 
are  here  every  day  to  tell  us  how  they 
are  not  able  to  provide  services  because 
of  the  cost  of  regulation.  Small  busi- 
nessmen come  and  say  they  cannot  cre- 
ate jobs  because  of  excessive  regula- 
tion, and  I  will  wager  that  ever.vone  in 
this  House  has  had  a  conversation  with 
either  a  small  businessman  or  local 
governments  talking  about  i-egula- 
tions.  and  we  cluck  a  little  bit  and  are 
sympathetic  and  come  back  here  and 
absolutely  do  nothing  other  than  to 
pro\ide  more  regulation. 

Ever.v  time  there  is  a  problem,  we 
have  a  new  set  of  regulations  to  weigh 
on  everyone. 

The  impressive  gains  on  reducing 
regulation  in  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion are  in  jeopardy  of  reversal  in  the 
1990's.  I  know  It  is  a  very  crude  meas- 
urement, but  every  regulation  proposed 
and  finalized  is  printed  in  the  Federal 
Register.  So  its  size  gives  you  some  in- 
dication  of  whei'e  we  are.  In  lf*80.  the 
Federal  Register  pages  reached  a  his- 
toric high  of  SS.tMX)  pages  a  year.  Under 
the  Reagan  administration,  it  dropped 
to  a  mere  47.000.  Since  that  time,  it  has 
crept  hack  up  to  67.000  last  year. 


CONTINUING  SAGA  OF  ATTE.MPTS 
TO  THWART  BNL  INVESTIGATION 

The  SPK.AKP^R  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [.Mr.  Gonz.alkz)  is 
retotrnized  for  60  minutes. 

.Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  will  talk  about  the  White  House's  re- 
fusal to  reply  to  the  request  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  for  BNL.  that  is.  the 
Italian  bank,  information,  and  the  con- 
tinuing saga  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's attempt  to  obstruct  or  thwai't 
the  BNL  investigation. 

First.  I  will  talk  about  an  amazing 
fact.  Eleven  Cabinet  officers  and  Cabi- 


net-level officials,  including  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  James  Baker  III.  had 
to  obtain  a  Presidential  waiver  of  con- 
flict-of-interest rules  so  they  could 
participate  m  United  States  policy- 
making discussions,  decisions  and  ac- 
tions in  response  to  the  Iraqi  invasion 
of  Kuwait  in  August  1990, 

Now.  this  is  a  strange  alchemy,  or  let 
us  say  wave  of  a  magic  Presidential 
wand  that  takes  11  Cabinet-level  Mem- 
bers and  says,  "Thou  herefore  are  not 
in  conflict  of  interest,  though  the  facts 
may  show  othei-wise,  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  am  waving  this  wand  and  say- 
ing you  are  now  licensed  to  do  the  duty 
which,  to  begin  with,  you  have  taken 
an  oath  to  uphold."  And  obviously  if 
there  was  no  need  to  issue  this  rather 
unprecedented  waiver  of  conflict  of  in- 
terest to  11  Cabinet-level  Members, 
then  why  issue  if 

So  I  thought  that  was  rather  strange, 
if  not  one  begging  for  some  questions. 
I  will  show  that  the  White  House  con- 
spired to  conceal  the  President's  waiv- 
er of  conflict-of-interest  rules  from  the 
public  domain  for  a  year  and  a  half 
after  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait. 

I  am  introducing  into  the  Record  an 
internal  State  Department  memo  dated 
August  8,  1990.  The  memo  is  addressed 
to  Mr.  Robert  Kimmitt,  the  former 
Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs  at 
the  State  Department.  .Mr.  Kimmitt  is 
currently  the  United  States  Ambas- 
sador to  Germany,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  primary  architects  of  the  United 
States  policy  toward  Iraq.  This  State 
Department  memorandum  indicates 
that  President  Bush  had  to  waive  con- 
flict-of-interest rules  for  11  Cabinet  of- 
ficers and  Cabinet-level  officials  so 
that  they  could  participate  in  the  for- 
mulation of  the  United  States  response 
to  the  Iracji  invasion  of  Kuwait  in  Au- 
gust of  1990. 

I  think  it  should  be  proper  for  me  to 
read  for  my  colleagues  who  may  be  lis- 
tening in  the  closed-circuit  TV.  as 
many  are.  and  it  is  dated  Washington. 
DC.  August  8.  1990:  "Mr.  Kimmitt.  to 
Legal  Counsel."  and  it  says.  "Bob: 
Am.v  Schwartz  of  Boyden's  office,"  and 
that  IS  Boyden  Gray,  the  Legal  Counsel 
or  Special  Assistant,  "informed  me  the 
President  signed  the  waiver  this  after- 
noon for  11  Cabinet  officers  and  Cabi- 
net-level officials  including  Secretary 
Baker  that  authorized  them  to  partici- 
pate in  current  United  States  polic.v- 
making  discussions,  decisions,  and  ac- 
tions in  response  to  the  Iraqi  invasion 
of  Kuwait.  Schwartz  indicates  that  this 
will  allow  Secretary  Baker  to  partici- 
pate in  all  foreign  policy  questions  re- 
lated to  the  Kuwait  crisis,  even  those 
directl.v  involving  oil  production  and 
prices. 

In  addition.  OLC  is  expected  to  issue 
an  opinion  In  the  next  day  or  so  nar- 
rowing from  previous  interpretations 
the  definition  of  particular  matter,  the 
touchstone  for  potential  conflict  analy- 
sis. 
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last  paragraph,  and  I  am 


Here  is  the 
quoting: 

Because  of  the  breadth  and  sensitivity  of 
the  waiver,  the  White  House  is  currently  un- 
willing to  distribute  copies  to  affect.ed  indi- 
viduals. We  are  working  to  reverse  this  posi- 
tion so  that  we  can  provide  a  copy  to  the 
."Secretary. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  memo. 

Now,  It  was  a  couple  of  months  later 
after  this  crisis  had  begun  to  incremen- 
tally deepen  and  the  President  was 
hinting,  and  later  confirming  the  first 
week  in  November,  or.  rather.  Novem- 
ber 8.  that  he  was  going  to  double  the 
size  of  the  expeditionary  force  to  the 
Middle  East,  that  Secretary  Baker  was 
reported  in  the  press  as  saying  that 
this  conflict  was  all  about  jobs,  not  the 
invasion  of  Kuwait  or  anything,  jobs. 

So  I  immediately  then  under  the  pur- 
view of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, called  a  hearing  of  the  committee 
in  order  to  study  the  economic  impact 
of  the  developments  thus  far  and  the 
moneys  invested  thus  far  or  diverted 
for  the  purposes  announced  around  Au- 
gust 3  by  the  President  m  response  to 
the  invasion  of  Kuwait. 

The  hearing  was  called  m  order  to  as- 
certain the  economic  and  financial  im- 
pact of  this  involvement  on  not  only 
our  economy  but.  more  specifically, 
our  financial  system  and  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  it.  In  response  to  our  invi- 
tation, we  had  Chairman  Greenspan  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  who  was 
very  responsive,  and  came,  and  an- 
swered to  our  summons  and  testified 
that  the  ongoing  difficult  recession 
which  was  quite  apparent  by  then,  and 
of  which  he  could  not  testify  for  sure 
that  it  could  be  defined  as  such,  be- 
cause there  was  a  chance  that  a  corner 
could  be  turned  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  that  then  it  would  turn  out 
to  be  one  more  in  a  series  of  recession 
cycles, 

D  1220 

But  actuall.v.  he  also  expressed,  the 
statistics  showing,  that  there  was  a 
continuing  problem  and  that  there  was 
a  question  about  whether  it  would  level 
out  or  not:  but  he  categorically  stated, 
and  mind  you.  the  press  coverage  of 
that  was  almost  nil.  he  made  a  very 
startling  statement.  He  said  that  be- 
cause of  this  involvement  and  because 
of  the  diversion  of  Americas  assets  and 
other  investments  that  it  had  a  direct 
adverse  imipact.  he  said  70  percent  to 
the  low  economic  period  at  that  time, 
that  IS.  the  recession. 

It  is  on  the  record.  We  have  got  it  in 
our  printed  committee  hearings. 

So  all  the  while,  though,  the  United 
States  IS  being  told  about  the  national 
interest  imperiled  because  of  the  fear 
that  an  overweening  power,  such  as 
Iraq  in  control  of  Middle  East  oil  re- 
sources, would  be  and  certainly  should 
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be  considered  as  dangerous  to  the  na- 
tional interest;  but  the  Secretary  is 
saylHK.  "Hey,  it's  very  simple.  The  rea- 
son is  jobs,  economic 

So  what  about  all  this  other  fol  de 
rol'' 

In  the  meanwhile,  why  should  he  be 
specifically  targeted  for  exemption 
from  conflict  of  interest''  Frankly,  it 
was  not  until  I  saw  that  waiver  that  I 
realized  there  was  that  inherent  power 
In  the  office  of  the  Presidency.  My 
gosh,  if  the  President  has  that  power, 
he  could  have  the  controlling  power  of 
waving  a  wand  and  converting  fish  into 
fowl,  flora  into  fauna,  and  an  otherwise 
deeply  involved  conflict  of  interest,  no 
conflict  of  interest. 

So  I  think  it  demands  answers.  The 
breadth  of  the  President's  waiver  is 
staggering. 

Congress  and  the  public— after  all, 
what  are  we  here  for?  What  are  we  sup- 
posed to  be  here  for.  representing  who? 
Those  in  power  in  the  executive 
branch,  or  the  people  who  elected  us'' 

It  seems  that  constantly  this  is  for- 
gotten. 

Sitting  on  the  Banking  Committee 
for  30  years  and  6  months.  I  have  been 
absolutely  devastated  by  the  continu- 
ing and  the  sustained  belief  prevalent 
among  many  that  we  are  here  for  the 
benefit  of  and  at  the  service  and  dis- 
p<3sition  of  banking.  S&L's.  credit 
unions,  or  other  special  segments  of 
our  financial  industry  that  this  com- 
mittee has  jurisdiction  over. 

In  1986-87.  I  was  telling  these  power- 
ful industrial  spokesmen  for  the  then 
S&L  industry.  "Hey.  look,  you  guys  are 
coming  in  now  and  asking  for  this?  I 
don't  know  of  one  instance  where  this 
committee  and  the  Congress  has  not 
given  you  everything  you  have  asked 
for.  and  look  where  you  are." 

Then  1  added.  "We  are  not  here  for 
your  benefit  or  your  aid  We  are  here 
for  the  people's  interest." 

I  mean,  that  is  what  I  thought  it  was. 
That  is  what  I  have  always  read  in  my 
history  books  that  the  men  who  wrote 
the  Constitution  and  set  this  very  spe- 
cial apparatus  and  institution  known 
as  the  US  House  of  Representatives  is 
very  individual  I  would  never  dream 
that  I  would  have  to  go  to  court  in 
order  to  defend  the  constitutional 
privileges  and  immunities  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  still  oay  and  I  will  continue  to  bat- 
tle the  cause  that  no  matter  what  over- 
whelming vote  on  the  part  of  my  col- 
leagues. -134.  cannot  waive  my  i-ight  to 
my  constitutional  powers  and  immuni- 
ties and  privileges  invested  in  this 
House,  because  they  do  not  belong  to 
me.  I  am  here  transitorily,  but  they  be- 
long to  the  office,  that  is.  to  the  people 
who  elected  me  from  the  20th  District 
of  Texas  That  is  the  issue,  and  it  pains 
me  to  see  the  unawareness  of  it. 

We  will  still  go  before  the  court  and 
Insist  that  we  be  heard  on  the  merits. 
We  have  not  up  to  now  on  any  level. 


district,  appellate,  or  Supreme  Court 
level,  but  the  day  will  come  that  inevi- 
tably we  will  be  heard  on  the  merits  of 
the  issue:  not  the  procedural,  which  is 
the  way  they  have  decided  it  up  to 
now.  the  fact  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  House  voted  to  dis- 
pense with  the  independence  and  co- 
efjuality  and  separateness  of  this  body. 
If  that  is  not  working,  forget  about  our 
Constitution  and  our  system. 

So  it  goes  here  in  the  executive 
branch  where  it  is  an  upstart,  consid- 
ered as  an  upstart  if  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress dare  say  this. 

But  wait,  by  what  right  do  you  in  the 
executive  branch  do  this?  What  is  the 
constitutional  authority?  There  is  no 
answer  to  that  question;  rather,  just 
the  brute  force  of  power,  political 
power. 

Well,  we  have  seen  all  through  his- 
tory that  that  may  not  suffice. 

I  will  send  a  letter  to  the  President. 
In  fact.  I  am  in  the  process  of  doing 
that  today,  asking  for  more  specific  in- 
formation: 

No.  1.  who  were  the  11  Cabinet  offi- 
cials for  whom  the  President  waived 
conflict  of  interest  rules,  and  are  they 
still  covered  by  that  waiver? 

No.  2.  what  were  the  conflicts  of  in- 
terest that  precluded  them  from  engag- 
ing in  aspects  of  Iraqi  policy  in  the 
first  place^ 

No.  3.  why  was  this  information  with- 
held from  the  public? 

There  are  many  additional  questions 
that  need  to  be  answered  regarding  the 
conflict  of  intei-est  waivers  and  how 
they  related  to  the  administrations 
policy  prior  to  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait. 

Some  of  the  more  important  ques- 
tions that  need  to  be  addressed  as  well 
are: 

No.  1.  which  policymakers  had  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  the  United 
States  policy  toward  Iraq.  United 
States  policy  toward  the  Middle  East? 

No.  2.  when  the  United  States  Senate 
voted  to  confii-m  these  Cabinet  offi- 
cials, did  the  Senatoi-s  know  that  the 
candidate  would  have  a  limited  or  no 
role  in  setting  Iraqi  policy? 

No.  3.  did  the  Senators  know  that 
these  officials  had  serious  conflicts  of 
interest  related  to  the  Middle  East? 

By  asking  these  questions,  I  do  not 
maintain  that  the  President  did  the 
wrong  thing  by  granting  the  waivers,  if 
such  is  inhei-ently  his  power,  as  it 
seems  to  be  and  which  is  a  surprise  to 
me.  as  I  said  before:  but  I  am  startled 
by  the  breadth  of  the  waivers. 

There  is  a  problem  of  perception 
when  the  President  surrounds  himself 
with  Cabinet  officials  who  have  serious 
conflicts  of  interest  regarding  one  of 
the  most  important  areas  of  the  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

In  addition,  it  is  disturbing  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  to  recuse  him- 
self from  participating  in  important 
areas  of  United  States  policy  toward 
Iraq  and  the  Middle  East. 
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Ml  Baker  and  the  other  Cabinet  offi- 
cials ar^  supposed  to  be  the  Presidents 
best  and  brightest  advisors,  yet  many 
apparently  were  not  directly  involved 
in  setting  important  policies  prior  to 
the  invasion  of  Kuwait. 

My  floor  statements  on  the  BNL.  the 
Banca  Nazionale  del  Lavoro.  have 
helped  to  i-eveal  many  of  the  flaws  in 
United  States  policy  toward  Iraq. 

I  would  be  interested  to  know  how- 
Mr.  Baker's  recusal  affected  our  policy 
and  whether  or  not  the  President  re- 
ceived the  best  advice  on  how  to  deal 
with  an  increasingly  belligerent  Sad- 
dam Hussein. 

I  also  think  the  Pi-esident  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  explain  why  he  thought  it 
was  in  the  best  interests  of  our  Nation 
to  conceal  the  waivers  from  the  public 

The  effort  to  conceal  the  waivei's  is 
captured  in  a  p;issage  from  that  State 
Department  memo  which  I  just  read, 
that  last  paragraph,  and  I  am  going  to 
repeat  it: 

Because  of  the  breadth  and  sensitivity  o. 
the  waiver,  the  White  House  is  currently  un 
willing  to  distribute  copies  to  affected  indi- 
viduals We— 

Meaning  the  State  Department- 
are  working  to  reverse  this  position  so  that 
we  can  provide  a  copy  to  the  Secretary  o" 
State— 

Or  Secretary  Baker  is  the  word  the.\ 
use. 

This  passage  makes  it  obvious  that 
the  White  House  did  not  want  anyone 
to  find  out  about  the  waivers.  The 
White  House  did  not  even  want  the 
Secretary  of  State  himself  to  receive  a 
copy  of  his  own  waiver  for  fear  some 
one  would  leak  the  information  to  tht> 
public. 

In  fact,  the  memo  was  kept  secret 
until  January  of  this  year,  almost  a 
year-and-a-half  after  the  Iraqi  invasion 
of  Kuwait. 

Whatever  the  President's  motivation 
for  not  informing  the  public  in  August 
of  1990  about  the  waivers,  the  BNL  in 
vestigation  have  taught  us  that  the  ad 
ministi-ation  will  go  to  great  lengths  tu 
conceal     the     details     of    the     United 
States-Iraq  policy.  The  conflict  of  in 
terest  waivers  are  another  example  in  a 
long  list  of  similar  incidents. 

The  Secretary  of  State  James  Bakei 
is  not  new  to  this  question  of  conflict 
of  interest.  His  ethical  problems  go 
back  to  his  days  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  they  relate  to  the  plan  he 
was  credited  with  creating  to  handli' 
the  lesser  developed  countries'  debt 
crisis. 

In  1985.  the  Treasury  Department  de- 
vised a  plan  to  deal  with  the  lesser  de 
veloped  countries  and  their  debt  crisis, 
which    observers    coined    "the    Bakei 
plan." 

D  1230 
One  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  Baker 
plan  called  on  the  debtor  LDC's  to  re- 
main   current    on     their    commercial 
bank  loans.  Well,  of  course.  These  are 
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would  make  as  Secretary  of  State 
could  affect  bank  loans  to  the  LDC's. 
The  bad  publicity  eventually  forced 
Mr.  Baker  to  agree  to  sell  the  bank 
stock,  and  the  storm  about  that  spe- 
cific conflict  of  interest  blew  over.  It 
was  generally  considered  that  Mr. 
Baker  had  rid  himself  of  this  serious 
conflict. 

Today's  revelation  about  Mr.  Baker 
should  raise  new  questions  about 
whether  or  not  he  can  do  his  job 
unencumbered  about  conflicts  of  inter- 
est. Questions  about  his  effectiveness 
and  suitability  are  legitimate,  given 
that  he  is  required  to  rescue  himself 
from  important  foreign  policy  deci- 
sions. Clearly  decisions  about  oil  have 
everything  to  do  with  Middle  East  pol- 
icy. It  is  clear  that  for  more  than  two 
decades  leaders  have  been  shipping  oil 
all  over  the  Middle  East.  White  House 
spokesman  Marlin  Fitzwater  tried  to 
explain  away  Mr.  Baker's  ethical  prob- 
lems in  February  of  1989.  when  he  was 
mmmittee,  as  it  was  called  then,  for  10  quoted  in  a  Reuters  story  as  saying,  serves  on  Kissinger  Associates  board  of 
ye.u's.  and  I  was  intimately  aware  of  and  I  quote.  "These  men  have  conflicts,  dii'ectors. 
the     specific     countries,     particularly     financial    arrangements,    that    require 


all  what  they  call  sovereign  debts. 
That  is  countries  owing  our  private 
bankers.  This  has  been  the  name  of  the 
game, 

I  first  reported  that  m  August  1979 
when  I  reported  in  this  well  of  the 
House  to  my  colleagues  that  in  one 
year  and  a  half  the  principal  banks  in 
the  United  States,  the  first  eight  or 
nine,  but  particularly  the  first  six.  top 
six  at  that  time,  have  loaned  to  coun- 
tries that  I  knew  would  not  be  able  to 
pay  and  had  increased  that  overhang  in 
A  year  and  a  half's  time  from  about  3 
billion  to  over  $47  billion.  Unfortu- 
nately at  that  time  the  only  one  man 
that  took  heed  of  m.y  words  was  the 
then  Chaiiman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Arthur  Burns,  who  asked  me  to 
have  breakfast  with  him.  and  then, 
when  he  told  me  there  was  not  any- 
thing he  could  do.  then  I  really  feared 
for  the  country  because  I  knew. 

I  had  been  chairman  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  International  Finance  Sub- 


ger;  Heni-y  Kissinger  that  is;  Scowcroft 
and  Mr.  Eagleburger.  In  previous  floor 
statements  I  revealed  that  BNL  was  a 
client  of  Kissinger  Associates  at  the 
time  that  BNL's  employees  in  Atlanta 
were  granting  billions  m  unreported 
'oans  to  Iraq. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Kissinger  was  a  paid 
member  of  the  BNL  international  advi- 
sory board  from  1985  until  June  1991. 
Mr.  Scowcroft  worked  on  the  BNL  ac- 
count while  at  Kissinger  Associates. 
and  he  briefed  the  BNL  board  on  thre^ 
occasions. 

Remember  this  board  sits  m  Rome, 
This  is  an  Italian  Government-owned 
bank.  This  is  still  to  filter  through  the 
minds  of  most  of  our  officials 

There  are  more  BNL-Kissmger  Asso- 
ciates links.  Several  prominent  Kissin- 
ger Associates  clients  were  doing  busi- 
ness with  Iraq  as  a  direct  result  of  BNL 
loans.  For  example,  a  Volvo  project  in 
Iraq  was  a  beneficiary  of  millions  in 
BNL    loans.    The    chairman    of    Volvo 


Latin  America  and  their  inability  to 
pay  the  huge  sums  that  these  banks 
were  lending  out  willy-nilly  in  a  man- 
ner that  a  local  bank  board  of  directors 
would  not  think  of  doing.  These  are  the 
biggest  hankers  at  the  time- 
Well,  the  rest  is  history.  It  is  still 
out  there,  and  of  course  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer has  tried  for  years  to  unload 
that,  and  they  have  in  a  way.  in  a  man- 
ner of  speaking,  hut  that  is  another 
subject  matter. 

I  just  to  point  out  that  at  that  time 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  then, 
now  the  Secretary  of  State,  revealed 
the  so-called  Baker  plan  It  was  predi- 
cated on  these  debtor  nations  keeping 
their  U.S.  banks,  commercial  banks. 
However  even  those  countries  could 
not,  and  so  they  have  not  paid  on  the 
principal  They  had  to  roll  over,  and  in 
many  cases  the.v  could  not  even  pay 
the  interest  So.  they  just  rolled  over 
interest  payments.  In  return  for  doing 
that,  they  were  eligible  for  financial 
aid  from  the  IMF.  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  and  the  multilateral 
development  banks,  like  the  Inter- 
.^merican  Development  Bank  and  the 
like. 

Well,  the  Baker  plan  may  not  have 
solved  the  LDC  crisis.  It  did  help  U.S. 
commercial  banks  collect  billions  of 
dollars  from  cash-strapped  debtor  na- 
tions. Several  years  after  the  plan  be- 
came the  main  thrust  of  U.S.  policy  on 
the  debt  crisis,  it  was  revealed  that  Mr. 
Baker  had  a  large  block  of  stock  in  a 
bank  that  had  over  $4  billion  in  loans 
to  the  same  LDC's  that  were  most 
heavily  affected  by  the  Baker  plan 
These  revelations  occurred  about  the 
time  Mr.  Baker  was  nominated  to  be 
Secretary  of  State.  The  adverse  public- 
ity came  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Baker 
had  wanted  to  keep  his  bank  stock 
even  though  some  of  the  decisions  he 


complex  legal  solutions  to  try  to  meet 
the  perceptual  standard  of  clean  eth- 
ics." end  of  quote. 

Perceptual  standard  of  clean  ethics'' 
Why  someone  either  has  them  or  they 
do  not.  One  cannot  be  a  little  pregnant 
here. 

What  is  interesting  to  note  is  that 
the  President  originally  won  high 
praise  for  his  position  on  ethics  in  gov- 
ernment. The  Reuters  story  that  I  just 
referred  to  also  states,  and  I  quote. 
"Mr.  Bush  won  praises  for  stressing 
ethics  in  this  first  week  as  President 
indicating  that  he  meant  to  steei'  clear 
of  the  sleaze  factor  problem  that  had 
plagued  the  Reagan  administration." 
"nd  of  quote.  The  story  quotes  Presi- 
dent Bush  as  saying,  and  again  I  quote, 
"Our  actions  must  always  be  of  the 
highest  integrity.  It's  not  really  very 
complicated.  Its  a  question  of  knowing 
i-ight  from  wrong,  avoiding  conflicts  of 
interest,  bending  over  backwards  to  see 
there  is  not  even  a  peixeption  of  con- 
flict of  interest."  end  of  quote. 

That  was  the  first  week  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  August,  but  look  at  what 
Fitzwater  has  just  said.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  perception  of  conflict  of  inter- 
est when  the  President  has  to  waive 
conflict  of  interest  rules  so  that  eleven 
Cabinet  officers  and  Cabinet-level  offi- 
cials can  participate  m  making  crucial 
foreign  policy  decisions. 

This  issue  certainly  deserves  more 
study,  but  now  I  will  turn  to  the  com- 
mittee's request  for  BNL  related  infor- 
m.ation  from  the  White  House.  In  the 
past  I  have  expressed  my  concerns  to 
President  Bush  about  potential  con- 
flicts involving  National  Security  Ad- 
viser General  Brent  Scowcroft  and  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  State  Lawrence 
Eagleburger.  In  a  May  2.  1991.  letter  to 
the  President  I  detailed  my  concerns 
about  links  between  BNL.  Mr.  Kissin- 


I  have  also  reported  m  past  floor 
statements  that  Mr.  Eagleburger  had 
ties  to  BNL  before  becoming  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State.  While  he  was  serv- 
ing as  president  of  Kissinger  Associ- 
ates. Mr.  Eagleburger  was  on  the  board 
of  LBS.  a  Yugoslavian  bank  that  had  a 
substantial  and  even  what  I  would  say 
was  an  incestuous  relationship  with 
the  Italian  bank. 
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BNL  was  a  main  engine  in  the  growth 
of  this  Yugoslavian  LBS  operation  in 
the  United  States.  The  former  head  of 
BNL's  U.S.  operatiOB^'^"  Renato 
Guadagnini.  who  took  Mr. 

Eagleburger's  slot  on  th^LBS -board  in 
1989,  stated  that  there  is  no  way  Mr, 
Eagleburger  could  tigA^  been  unaware 
of  BNL's  role  in  helping  LBS  get  start- 
ed in  the  United  States. 

In  addition.  BNL  had  over  $6  million 
m  loans  to  the  New  York  office  of  a 
Yugoslavian  firm  called  Impex.  that 
was  helping  to  bring  the  Yugo  auto- 
mobile into  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Eagleburger  assisted  in  bringing  the 
Yugo  into  the  United  States.  It  is  clear 
that  BNL  was  an  important  source  of 
funding  for  several  ventures  with  ties 
to  Mr.  Eagleburger,  and  that  his 
knowledge  of  BNL  would  have  gone  be- 
yond that  of  BNL  being  a  client  of  Kis- 
singer Associates. 

The  many  interlocks  between  BNL. 
Kissinger  Associates,  Mr,  Scowcroft. 
and  Mr.  Eagleburger  raise  the  question 
of  why  neither  recused  himself  from 
the  administration's  handling  of  the 
BNL  scandal.  I  wonder  if  either  were 
among  the  Cabinet-level  officials  that 
required  conflict-of-interest  waivers  in 
order  for  them  to  participate  in  mak- 
ing decisions  on  Middle  East  policy.  If 
the  President  cooperates  with  my  re- 
quest, we  should  know  the  facts  in  the 
near  future. 
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Durintf  the  investiRaf ion  of  BNL  the 
Banking  Committee  has  uncovered  nu- 
merous documents  that  indicate  that 
the  President  s  staff  and  the  staff  of 
the  National  Security  Council  were  in- 
volved in  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil's decision  to  approve  the  $1  billion 
fiscal  year  1990  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration Prog:ram  for  Iraq,  which  has 
been  so  costly  to  the  American  tax- 
payers 

BNL  was  the  larfiresr  participant  in 
the  CCC  ProKram  for  Iraq.  When  the 
BNL  offices  were  raided  in  Atlanta  in 
August  1989,  investis?ators  uncovered 
massive  fraud,  placini?  the  entire  CCC 
Pro(?ram  for  Iraq  in  jeopardy.  So  the 
White  House  and  NSC.  armed  with  Na- 
tional Security  Directive  26.  sprang 
into  action  in  order  to  save  the  CCC 
Program  for  Iraq. 

The  committee  has  documents  indi- 
cating that  many  White  House  and 
NSC  staff  were  involved  in  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  CounciTs— or  NAC— 
consideration  of  the  fiscal  year  1990 
CCC  Program  between  the  time  of  the 
BNL  raid  in  August  1989  and  the  NAC 
decision  in  November  1990  NSC  and 
White  House  sUtff  were  also  involved  in 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricultui-e's 
administrative  review  of  the  BNL  scan- 
dal which  was  released  to  the  public  in 
May  1990.  The  committee  will  have  a 
hearing  on  these  topics  this  May  21, 
1992. 

The  current  and  former  White  House 
and  National  Security  Council  staff  in- 
volved in  the  decision  to  win  approval 
for  the  CCC  Program  for  Iraq  andor 
the  administrative  review  of  the  BNL 
scandal  include  the  following: 

Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft,  national  secu- 
rity adviser; 

C.  Hoyden  Gray.  Counsiel  to  the 
President; 

John  P.  Schmitz,  Deputy  Counsel  to 
the  President; 

Richard  N.  Haass,  Senior  Director. 
North  East  and  South  Asian  Affairs, 
NSC; 

Clayton  Yeutter.  special  assistant  to 
the  President  and  formei-  Secretary  of 
Agriculture; 

Stephen  I  Danzansky.  director.  Of- 
fice of  Cabinet  Affairs; 

C.  Nicholas  Rostow.  legal  advisor, 
NSC; 

Ms.  Sandra  Charles.  Director,  North 
East  and  South  Asian  Affairs.  NSC; 

Edith  E.  Holiday,  former  General 
Counsel,  Treasury  Department  and  the 
current  Secretary  of  the  Cabinet,  and 

Timothy  E.  Deal.  Senior  Director, 
International  Economic  Affairs,  NSC 

I  have  written  to  the  President  ask- 
ing that  he  make  some  of  these  staff 
persons  available  for  interview,  but  I 
have  received  no  reply.  I  have  also 
asked  that  several  of  these  staff  per- 
sons be  made  available  for  testimony 
to  the  committee.  Again.  I  have  re- 
ceived no  reply 

I  have  asked  for  White  House  and 
NSC    documents    related    to    the    BNL 


scandal,  the  CCC  program  for  Iraq,  and 
the  US.  Department  of  .Agriculture  ad- 
ministrative review,  but  again  I  have 
received  not  a  word  from  the  President 

The  Banking  Committee  has  a  legiti- 
mate right  to  know  the  role  the  White 
House  and  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil played  in  the  handling  of  the  BNL 
scandal.  That  is  a  bank  that  cost  the 
taxpayers  two  billion-plus  dollars. 
Should  the  committee  not  be  con- 
cerned? 

We  have  a  right  to  know  the  decision 
to  approve  the  CCC  program  for  Iraq 
and  the  USDA  administrative  review  of 
the  BNL  scandal. 

Some  of  the  questions  the  Banking 
Committee  would  like  to  have  an- 
swered are  these: 

First,  did  White  House  staff  place 
undue  pressure  on  the  USDA  to  ap- 
prove the  CCC  program  for  Iraq? 

Did  the  White  House  staff  intervene 
to  stop  the  BNL  indictment  in  early 
1990? 

Did  White  House  staff  influence  in 
any  way  the  USDA  administrative  re- 
view of  the  BNL  scandal? 

This  is  just  a  small  sample  of  the 
critical  questions  that  need  to  be  an- 
swered. To  date,  the  committee  has  re- 
ceived absolutely  no  cooperation  from 
the  White  House.  In  fact,  just  recently 
the  NSC  told  the  Treasury  Department 
to  withhold  a  document  from  the  com- 
mittee. That  memo  in  question  con- 
tains notes  taken  by  a  Treasury  De- 
partment employee  at  a  crucial  inter- 
agency meeting  in  April.  1990,  related 
to  Iraq.  Given  no  other  choice,  today 
the  committee  must  subpoena  the 
memo  from  the  Treasury  Department. 
.And  that  is  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, under  the  rules. 

On  May  15.  1992.  I  received  a  letter 
from  Attorney  General  William  P 
Barr— that  was  last  Friday,  late  in  the 
afternoon — threatening  to  withhold 
classified  documents  related  to  the 
Banking  Committee's  investigation  of 
BNL.  I  am  disappointed  at  the  Justice 
Department's  tactics.  But  that  is  not 
the  first  time  The  Justice  Department 
has  tried  to  obstruct  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee's investigation  of  BNL  ad  initio. 
as  they  say  in  law.  from  the  beginning. 
In  fact,  the  attorney  general  prede- 
cessor, Thornburgh.  was  incensed  when 
I  insisted  on  going  on  with  the  first 
hearings  in  1990  and  did  everything  he 
could  to  try  to  keep  me  from  having 
those  hearings.  That  is  all  a  matter  of 
record.  I  put  that  in  the  record,  so  I 
need  not  repeat  it.  This  is  nothing  new. 
What  is  new  is  the  amazing  chutzpah  of 
this  clone  of  Thornburgh's. 

The  Justice  Department  has  tried  to 
thwart  the  committee's  investigation 
because  the  BNL  scandal  is  closely 
linked  to  the  embarrassing  policy  to- 
ward Iraq,  and  also  because  as  more  de- 
tails of  the  scandal  are  released,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's handling  of  the  BNL  investiga- 
tion and  subsequent  prosecution  Is  sus- 
pect at  the  very  least. 


May  18.  1992 

Before  I  get  into  more  detail  about 
the  Justice  Department's  handling  of 
the  BNL  case.  I  would  like  to  set  the 
record  straight  about  my  floor  state- 
ments and  the  spurious  claims  made  by 
the  attorney  general. 

First,  the  statements  that  I  have 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  supporting  docu- 
ments I  have  placed  in  the  Rkcord  all 
relate  to  past  policies,  not  ongoing 
policies  or  operations,  and  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  so-called  national  secu- 
rity. The  statements  and  documents 
are  meant  to  reveal  important  detail.'- 
about  the  past  implications  of  the  Ital- 
ian bank's  scandal  and  the  past  United 
States  policy  toward  Iraq,  and  our  ex- 
treme concern  is  that  until  we  address 
the  required  legislative  reforms  among 
our  regulatory  agencies  to  oversee  this 
huge  amount  of  money  still  in  the 
United  States,  unregulated,  unre- 
corded, and  with  such  vast  implica- 
tions, what  I  say  in  fact  is  that  the 
BNL  and  the  BCCI  just  happen  to  be 
symptoms  and  are  just  two  cases  that 
through  happenstance  happened  to  get 
some  publicity,  but  I  can  assure  my 
colleagues  there  is  nobody  in  or  out  ol 
the  regulatory  agency  who  can  tell 
us — and  I  certainly  will  not — that  there 
are  not  many  more  BNL's  and  BCCI'.-- 
right  now  as  I  am  talking  to  you. 
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That  is  what  we  are  seeking  to  do.  to 
perfect  our  laws.  We  are  the  only  coun 
try  that  does  not  have  screening  board.-^ 
for  the  acquisition  of  assets  in  our 
country.  liven  Canada  has.  But  that  i^ 
for  us  to  get  there,  and  that  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do.  Our  purpose  is  legl.sla- 
tive.  and  these  other  things  that  will 
come  up.  We  are  referring  them  to  the 
proper  committees. 

Second,  none  of  the  statements  that 
I  have  made  and  none  of  the  documents 
I  have  placed  in  the  Congression.m. 
Record  compromise,  in  any  fashion 
whatsoever,  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States  or  Intelligence 
sources  and  methods.  The  Banking 
Committee  has  a  good  working  rela- 
tionship with  the  U.S.  Intelligence 
community  and  the  Attorney  General's 
claim  that  I  have  harmed  the  national 
interest  by  placing  classified  docu 
ments  in  the  Congrk.ssios.^l  Record  is 
ludicrous.  I  have  challenged  him  to 
show  otherwise. 

As  a  matter  of  fact ,  for  the  first  time 
in  Its  history,  the  Banking  Committee 
had  the  Director  of  the  CIA  testify  be- 
fore us  just  Friday  before  last  as  a  wit- 
ness, for  the  first  time.  The  Director 
himself  commented  that  this  was  the 
first  time  that  the  Director  came  to 
the  Banking  Committee.  I  certainly 
heard  nothini?  at  any  time  directly  or 
indirectly  to  indicate  that  any  suscep- 
tibility on  my  part  to  the  revelation  of 
really  security  inforniation  would  he 
the  case. 

The  Banking  Committee's  BNL  in- 
vestigation, including  my  floor  state- 
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ments  and  Banking  Committee  hear- 
ings, are  clearly  within  the  oversight 
and  legislative  responsibilities  as- 
signed to  this  committee  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  its  rules. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  seriousness  of 
the  BNL  issue  and  the  far  reaching  im- 
plications of  the  failed  policy  toward 
Iraq  would  have  generated  bipartisan 
support  to  lay  out  the  facts  for  the 
American  people.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's letter  indicates  otherwise. 

The  threat  to  withhold  documents 
from  the  committee  has  all  the  ear- 
marks of  a  classic  effort  to  obstruct  a 
proper  and  legitimate  investigation  by 
the  legislative  branch  and  to  withhold 
facts  needed  by  the  Congress  and  the 
public  to  evaluate  critical  executive 
branch  decisions.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's letter  suggests  that  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration has  moved  from  foot  drag- 
ging to  outright  obstruction  of  the 
committee's  BNL  investigation. 

P'rom  the  start,  as  I  said  earlier,  the 
administration  has  been  reluctant  to 
cooperate  with  the  committee.  In  fact, 
even  former  Attorney  General  Richard 
Thornburgh  lobbied,  as  I  said  in  the 
case  referring  to  me.  but  he  went  fur- 
ther and  even  lobbied  members  of  the 
committee  to  compel  me  to  drop  the 
BN'L  investigation,  which,  of  course,  I 
have  not. 

The  Justice  Department  has  played  a 
major  role  in  delaying  and  obstructing 
the  committee's  access  to  key  BNL 
documents.  On  numerous  occasions  the 
Justice  Department  actually  took 
physical  control  of  documents  that  the 
committee  has  requested  from  other 
aK'cnciPs.  This  delayed  the  committee's 
access  to  these  documents  for  weeks 
and  sometimes  months  as  was  the  case 
in  the  committee's  request  for  docu- 
ments from  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
the  Customs  Service. 

The  Justice  Department  has  redacted 
or  withheld  hundreds  of  third  agency 
documents  requested  by  the  Banking 
Committee.  Often  times  the  i-edactions 
hide  embarrassing  information  and 
have  no  bearing  whatsoever  on  the 
prosecution  of  the  BNL  case. 

For  example,  a  confidential  source 
provided  the  committee  with  a  docu- 
ment that  had  been  redacted  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Justice  Department.  The 
Justice  Department  claimed  that  the 
document  contained  information,  that 
if  It  were  released,  would  be  harmful  to 
Its  efforts  to  prosecute  the  BNL  case  in 
Atlanta.  In  fact,  the  redactions  con- 
cealed the  fact  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment had  planned  to  make  a  BNL  in- 
dictment in  early  1990.  That  informa- 
tion had  nothing  to  do  with  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  BNL  case. 

It  concealed  the  embarrassing  fact 
that  the  BNL  indictments  were  delayed 
on  orders,  as  the  case  in  Miami,  where 
now  the  then  Federal  district  attorney 
says  that  William  Barr,  at  that  time 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  now  the 
Attorney  General,  ordered  him  to  cease 


and  desist  from  pursuing  or  prosecut- 
ing BCCI.  He  comments  and  says  that 
was  very  strange  and  unprecedented.  Of 
course  It  was. 

But  this  is  a  man  that  is  now  the  At- 
torney General.  His  big  failure,  as  re- 
vealed in  the  letter  he  delivered  to  me 
Friday,  is  to  confuse  me  with  a  poorly 
low  echelon  district  attorney  that  he 
can  order  and  intimidate.  He  forgets 
that  I  am  a  Member  of  the  Congress, 
and  not  a  lower  echelon  official  of  the 
administration  that  he  can  willy-nilly 
intimidate  or  compel  to  submit  to  his 
ordei's.  His  letter  is  just  the  agency's 
latest  attempt  to  thwart  the  commit- 
tee's investigation. 

Clearly  the  Justice  Department 
would  like  the  BNL  investigation  to  go 
away  so  as  to  minimize  attention  to  its 
handling  of  the  BNL  scandal  and  the 
former  Attorney  General's  role  in  mis- 
leading the  Congress. 

In  September  1990  former  Attorney 
General  Richard  Thornburgh  Joined  the 
effort  to  mislead  the  Congress  and  the 
American  public  about  the  administra- 
tion's Iraq  policy. 

Thornburgh  repeatedly  tried  to  have 
the  Banking  Committee  investigation 
curtailed  under  the  false  pretense  that 
it  would  harm— what?  The  prosecution. 
As  soon  as  I  announced  that  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  would  hold  hearings, 
the  farmer  Attorney  General  tried  to 
dissuade  me,  as  I  said  earlier,  with  the 
results  that  you  know  of  today. 

I  am  going  to  read  through  part  of 
that  letter  he  sent  to  me  in  that  year. 
In  the  pertinent  part  of  the  September 
26.  1990.  Thornburgh  letter,  he  states: 

The  purpo.se  of  this  letter  is  to  express  my 
profound  disappointment  in  your  decision  to 
ig-nore  the  strong'  objections  of  this  depart- 
ment in  the  Banca  Naz:onale  del  Lavoro 
matter.  As  you  should  be  aware,  this  is  a 
sensitive  case  with  national  security  con- 
cerns. 

Of  course  the  BNL  case  did  not  in- 
volve national  security  concerns.  To 
prove  this  point.  I  will  introduce  into 
the  RECORD  a  December  18.  1990.  State 
Department  letter  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment which  states: 

U'llh  respect  to  the  naiiona!  security  a.«- 
pects  of  the  [BNL]  investigation,  we  have  de- 
termined thai  the  Stale  Departmeni  does 
not  have  any  concerns  it  wishes  to  raise  at 
Ihis  juncture. 

So  the  State  Department,  the  Agency 
primarily  responsible  for  national  se- 
curity matters,  did  not  think  that  the 
BNL  case  involved  national  security 
concerns,  yet  Mr.  Thornburgh.  the  top 
political  appointee  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment, apparently  failed  to  get  the 
signal.  Mr.  Thornburgh's  efforts  fit  per- 
fectly into  the  pattern  of  administra- 
tion efforts  aimed  at  thwarting  con- 
gressional investigations  of  Iran  policy 
and  the  preinvasion  pattern  of  ob- 
structing justice  insofar  as  the  BNL 
case  is  concerned. 

In  fact,  the  Justice  Department  con- 
tinues to  refuse  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee access  to  thousands  of  BNL  related 
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documents  claiming  that  they  are  sub- 
ject to  grand  Jury  secrecy  rules.  Just 
as  Mr.  Thornburgh  tried  to  falsely  use 
national  security  to  thwart  the  com- 
mittee's investigation  of  BNL.  I  have 
to  wonder  if  the  Justice  Department  is 
not  abusing  the  grand  jury  secrecy 
rules  to  hide  embarrassing  documents 
that  reveal  additional  details  of  the 
Bush  administration's  close  alliance 
with  Saddam  Hussein. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  the  State  and 
Agriculture  Departments  repeatedly 
misled  the  Congress  and  the  American 
public  about  the  United  States  policy 
toward  Iraq.  The  Justice  Department 
role  in  obstructing  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee's investigation  of  BNL  is  the  ul- 
timate hypocrisy.  One  would  think 
that  the  Justice  Department  has  a  spe- 
cial obligation  to  protect  the  integrity 
of  our  Government.  In  the  matter  of 
the  failed  United  States  policy  toward 
Iraq  and  m  the  BNL  case.  I  think  a 
more  appropriate  name  for  the 
Thornburgh-led  Department  was  the 
•Ob.struction  of  Justice"  Department. 

The  prime  motivation  for  the  Justice 
Department's  actions  may  be  that  they 
are  hiding  improprieties  in  the  han- 
dling of  the  BNL  case.  I  will  now  show 
that  the  BNL  indictment,  expected  in 
early  1990.  was  delayed  for  over  a  year. 
If  that  is  not  obstruction.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  it  is. 

Recent  stories  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  the  New  York  Times  indi- 
cate that  the  State  Department  inter- 
vened to  stop  the  planned  BNL  indict- 
ment in  early  1990.  Previous  press  re- 
ports in  1990  had  indicated  that  the 
State  Department  intervened  to  delay 
the  indictment  of  BNL  because  of  the 
further  damage  the  indictment  would 
have  caused  to  rapidly  deteriorating 
United  States-Iraq  relations. 

The  committee  has  over  a  dozen  doc- 
uments indicating  that  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney's office  in  Atlanta— USA-Atlanta— 
was  prepared  to  bring  the  BNL  indict- 
ments m  early  1990.  yet  the  indict- 
ments did  not  occur  until  over  a  year 
later,  on  February  28.  1991.  just  hours 
after  the  President  ordered  a  cease  fire 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  In  other  words 
the  indictment  was  announced  when  it 
was  more  politically  palatable  to  do  so. 

n  1300 

P^ollowmg  are  quotes  from  documents 
that  indicate  the  BNL  indictment  was 
expected  in  early  1990: 

A  January  9.  1990.  letter  from  the 
USA-Atlanta  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
stated: 

*  *  *  ar;ticipatpd  indictmenis  early  next 
m.onth  *  •  * 

A  January  25.  1990.  USDA  inspector 
general  memo  on  BNL  states: 

Our  investitraiion  and  a  related  grand  jury 
investigation  nn  .Atlanta i  is  likely  to  result 
in  criminal  indictmenis  in  the  near  future 

A  January  28.  1990.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment memo  states: 

The  Assistant  US.  Attorney  [AUSA]  now 
expects  10  bring  initial   indictments  in  the 
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case  In  February.  1990  USDA  undersUnds 
that  USA-Atlanu  has  requested  but  not  yet 
received  permission  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  ask  Iraqi  officials  for  Information 

A  February  1990  State  Department 
cable  t,o  th>'  Kmbassy  in  Bai^hdad 
states: 

We  would  prefer  to  decide  on  the  second 
tranche. 

That     iH.    the    second    half    of    that 
$1..")00.000,000  of  the  CCC  guarantees. 
.iftiT  the  .quanta  Indictments  have  been  an- 
nounced, which  is  expected  to  happen  some 
time  this  month 

Additional  Federal  Reserve.  State, 
Agriculture,  and  Trea.sury  Department 
memos  indicate  that  indictments  were 
ready  in  early  1990.  But  by  April  1990  it 
was  apparent  the  BNL  indictment  was 
being  delayed.  A  USDA  memo  dated 
April  2.  1990  states: 

USDA  ha.s  withheld  approval  of  the  second 
allocation  for  the  past  several  weeks  pending 
announcement  of  indictments  by  an  Atlanta 
grand  jury.  It  is  expected  that  Indictments 
will  be  announced  in  the  near  future  How- 
ever, this  has  been  an  expectation  for  the 
past  four  weeks. 

Many  of  the  criminal  investigatoi-s 
assigned  to  the  BNL  case  in  Atlanta 
felt  that  the  Justice  Department  in 
Washington.  DC  stopped  the  BNL  in- 
dictment. A  recent  New  York  Times  ar- 
ticle stated: 

In  a  series  of  interviews,  law  enforcement 
officials  and  lawyers  *  •  *  said  that  in  late 

1989  and  early  1990  the  Government  actually 
wrote  an  indictment,  though  it  was  not  pre- 
sented to  a  grand  jury.  These  officials  said 
the  indictment  passed  alonu  to  Justice  De- 
partment officials  in  Washington,  and  that 
they  did  not  know  what  became  of  it. 

Got  lost  here  in  the  Potomac  some- 
where. 

A  Federal  Reserve  memorandum 
echoes  those  allegations.  The  April  5. 

1990  memo  states: 

The  resignation  of  the  United  States  At- 
torney in  Atlanta  had  led  to  a  number  of  dif- 
ficulties in  that  investigation  These  dif- 
ficulties have  been  compt)unded  by  what  is 
perceived  as  interference  from  the  Justice 
Department  in  Washington. 

Let  me  repeat  that;  Interference  from 
the  Justice  Department  in  Washington. 
Another  Federal  Reserve  memo  states 
that  the  Justice  Department  in  Wash- 
ington was  taking  control  of  the  BNL 
case  because  "Attorney  General 
Thornburgh  did  not  want  to  be  criti- 
cized for  another  BCCL"  The  Justice 
Department  had  been  severely  criti- 
cized for  its  maladroit  handling  of  the 
BCCI  settlmcnt  and  apparently  did  not 
want  the  same  to  occur  with  BNL. 

But  remember  we  now  have  the  Fed- 
eral attorney  in  Miami  clearl.y  staling 
that  William  Bair.  at  that  time  the 
second  man  in  Justice,  ordering  him  to 
cease  and  desist  and  not  to  proceed 
with  not  only  the  investigation,  but 
the  prosecution  of  BCCL 

Could  It  have  been  that  the  BNL  in- 
ili<  tment  was  delayed  to  ensure  cozy 
relations  with  Iraq'.'  A  Justice  Depart- 
ment spokesperson  denied  that  foreign 
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policy  considerations  played  a  role  in 
delaying  the  BNL  indictment  Based  on 
the  committee's  investigation  of  the 
CCC  and  Eximbank  Programs,  it  is 
likely  that  foreign  policy  consideration 
played  a  key  role  In  the  delay  of  the 
BNL  indictment. 

The  fact  that  the  President  had  to 
issue  conflict  of  interest  waivers  to 
permit  11  Cabinet  officials  to  partici- 
pate in  setting  policy  after  Iraq  in- 
vaded Kuwait  raised  serious  questions 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  Cabinet 
encumbered  by  a  myriad  of  conflicts  of 
interests,  apparently. 

The  Justice  Department  has  again 
attempted  to  obstruct  the  Banking 
Committee's  investigation  of  BNL. 
This  time  they  chose  to  threaten  to 
withhold  information  from  the  Bank- 
ing Committee.  ' 

I  will  not  give  into  political  pressures 
any  more  than  I  have  in  the  past.  I  will 
continue  to  fight  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  tell  the  whole  Iraq  and 
BNL  stories,  as  I  committed  myself  to 
doing  the  moment  I  was  elected  chair- 
man of  this  committee  and  as  I  had 
done  before  in  the  various  subcommit- 
tees that  I  chaired. 

The  Congress  and  the  public  have  the 
right  to  know  the  truth  about  the 
failed  United  States  policy  toward  Iraq 
and  how  the  BNL  scandal  affected  that 
policy. 

I  will  tell  my  colleagues  why  it  is 
necessar.y:  because  I  cannot  assure  my 
colleagues  that  these  same  mistakes 
are  not  occurring  in  other  areas,  such 
as  Iran  and  China,  for  one  or  two.  That 
is  just  two  where  I  fear  we  have  a  rep- 
etition of  the  same  basic  errors  in  judg- 
ment, policy  judgment. 

The  Justice  Department  will  not  in- 
timidate. We  still  have  untrammelled 
one  of  the  three  basic  constitutional 
powers  inherent  in  a  body  like  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  and  that  is 
the  right  to  know,  the  right  to  inves- 
tigate within  the  rules  that  our  House 
has  very  carefully  contained  after  hav- 
ing experiences  that  have  sort  of  cast 
such  aspersions  on  the  procedures  then 
extant  and  which  I  have,  as  chairman, 
followed  rigorously  at  all  times. 

We  have  adhered  strictly  to  the  rules. 
We  have  not  proceeded  under  rules  X 
and  XL  investigatory  in  this  case,  as 
yet.  Up  to  now  we  have  invited  wit- 
nesses. They  have  been  forthcoming, 
like  the  Director  of  the  CIA.  In  fact,  on 
the  21st,  3  days,  we  have  received  ac- 
ceptance by  Deputy  Secretary 
Eagleburger  to  come  before  the  com- 
mittee, which  I  think  is  great  because 
it  will  be  the  best  chance  we  have.  We 
arc  not  swearing  them  in.  We  are  not 
exercising  and  i-esorting  to  rule  XI  in 
which,  when  we  have  an  investigatory 
effort  under  X  and  XI.  we  do  swear  in 
and  provide  all  the  manifold,  multiple 
protections  afforded  witnesses  appear- 
ing. 

We  respect  the  rights  of  witnesses  as 
well  as  the  rights  of  the  Congress  and 


the  committee.  So  the  record  is  there, 
and  I  do  not  have  to  offer  any  kind  of 
apology  or  an  explanation  I  think  that 
I  would  have  to  have  a  lot  of  nerve  not 
to  continue,  and  that  is  not  an  act  of 
heroism  or  anything  like  that  It  is 
just  an  act  of  doing  the  duty  that  when 
I  took  the  oath  of  office  I  assumed  I 
would  do  and  have  attempted  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  to  do.  That  duty, 
under  oath,  is  to  defend  and  protect  the 
Constitution  against  all  enemies,  for- 
eign and  domestic  and  without  any 
mental  reservation  and  to  well  and 
faithfully  serve. 

I  have  attempted  to  do  that  by  being 
here  when  the  House  is  in  session  In 
the  30  years  and  7  months  since  my 
election  to  this  body,  my  record  of 
presence  is  99.9  percent.  In  the  last  sev- 
eral Congresses,  it  has  been  100  percent 
in  all  recorded  voting  instances.  That 
is  what  I  think  is  necessary. 

I  have  rejected  Presidential  invita- 
tions of  several  Presidents  in  the  past 
to  accompany  them  because  the  House 
is  in  session,  votes  were  expected,  and 
as  I  said,  that  is  my  primary  duty.  I 
was  elected  to  be  a  Member  of  a  legis- 
lative body. 

I  am  very  proud  of  my  legislative 
record.  It  is  something  that  gives  me 
satisfaction  of  an  oath  subscribed  and 
adhered  to.  And  that  is  all.  I  think  that 
is  the  only  real  reward  one  should  ex- 
pect. 

It  is  m.v  hope  that  the  White  House 
will  abandon  its  tired  strategy  of  at- 
tempting to  escape  accountability  by 
hiding  behind  the  privileges  of  some  of 
these  offices.  Those  privileges  were  not 
created  to  allow  the  President  or  his 
staff  to  escape  accountability  for  ac- 
tions any  more  than  in  our  case,  in  our 
respective  jurisdictions,  as  limited  by 
the  Constitution.  We  do  not  have  unre- 
strained and  untrammeled  jurisdiction, 
either,  as  well  as  the  courts. 

The  committee's  requests  for  White 
House  information  are  legitimate  re- 
quests. There  does  not  appear  to  be 
anything  stopping  the  President  from 
complying  with  these  requests  unless 
there  is  something  to  hide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for  the 
REcriRD  copies  of  correspondence  to 
which  I  referred: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington.  DC  August  8.  1990. 
Mr  Kimmitt, 
Legal  Counsel. 

Bob:  Amy  Schwartz  of  Boydens  office  in- 
formed me  that  the  President  signed  a  waiv- 
er this  afternoon  for  eleven  Cabinet  officers 
and  cabinet  level  officials,  including  Sec- 
retary Baker,  that  authorized  them  to  par- 
ticif)ate  in  •current  United  States  policy- 
making, discussions,  decisions,  and  actions 
in  response  to  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait." 
Schwartz  indicates  that  this  will  allow  the 
Secretary  Baker  to  participate  in  all  foreign 
policy  questions  related  to  the  Kuwait  crisis, 
even  those  directly  involvinK  oil  production 
and  prices.  In  addition.  OLC  is  expected  to 
issue  an  opinion  in  the  next  day  or  so  nar- 
rowing from  previous  Interpretations  the 
definition  of  "particular  matter ',  the  touch- 
stone for  potential  conflict  analysis. 


Because  of  the  breadth  and  sensitivity  of 
the  waiver,  the  White  House  is  currently  un- 
willing to  distribute  copies  to  affected  indi- 
viduals We  are  working  to  reverse  this  posi- 
tion so  that  wp  lan  provide  a  copy  to  the 
Secretary. 

Wa.nHINGTON.  DC, 

Junuary  13.  1989. 
Judge  ABhAliA.v  D.  Sokalk. 
Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  Slate.   Washing- 
ton. DC 

Df.ar  JlDOK  SoKAKK:  This  is  to  advise  you 
that.  ;f  I  am  nominated,  confirmed  and  ap- 
pointed as  Secretary  of  .State.  1  will  either 
rp' li^p  m.vself  from  participation  in.  or  seek 
a  vknXer  under  18  USC  208ibi  allowmK  my 
participation  in.  any  particular  matter  in- 
volving a  company  or  other  entity  lor  any  of 
its  parents  or  subsidiaries)  in  which  I.  my 
spouse  or  minor  child  has  a  financial  inter- 
est 

If  1  am  nominated,  confirmed  and  ap- 
puirited.  I  will  provide  the  Deputy  Secretary, 
the  Executive  Secretary  and  other  appro- 
priate officials  with  a  list  of  entities  subject 
to  my  recusal  commitment  and  instruct 
them  in  wrltlnR  to  handle  ail  official  mat- 
ters concerning  such  entities.  I  will  update 
this  list  each  year  at  the  time  that  I  com- 
plete my  annual  Executive  Personnel  Finan- 
cial Disclosure  Ref)ort.  and  more  frequently 
if  changes  in  my  financial  holdings  so  war- 
rant. 

Sincerely. 

JAMES  A.  Baker  HI 

The  Secretary  of  state. 
Washington.  January  25.  1989. 
Memorandum  for:  Under  Secretary  for  Polit- 
ical Affairs.  Under  Secretary  for  Manage- 
ment. Legal  Adviser.  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Economic  and  Business  Affairs.  Exec- 
utive Secretary. 
From:  Secretary  Baker. 
Subject:  Recusal  from  participation. 

This  is  to  notify  each  of  you  that  I  am 
recusing  myself,  and  will  decline  to  partici- 
palp  in.  any  particular  matter  in  which  my 
:irmer  firm.  Andrews  &  Kurth.  is  a  formal 
;>;i!  tv  !•'.■  in  which  it  has  a  direct  and  specific 
•ir.iir.'  :al  interest,  such  as  representing  a 
party  m  such  a  particular  matt.er.  No  such 
matter  should  be  presented  to  me  for  deci- 
sion, approval  or  di.^approval.  recommenda- 
tion, advice,  or  other  official  action.  All  such 
matters  should  be  directed  to  the  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Political  Affairs,  or  his  delegate, 
who  has  full  authority  to  act  without  refer- 
ring the  matter  to  me. 

In  addition.  I  will  recuse  myself  from  any 
particular  matter  m  which  1.  my  wife,  or  my 
dependent  daughter  has  a  financial  interest 
I  have  attached  a  list  of  companies  and  other 
entities  in  which  one  of  us  currently  holds  a 
financial  interest.  Again,  all  such  matters 
should  be  directed  to  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Political  Affairs  or  his  delegate 

Finally.  I  will  recuse  myself  from  partici- 
pation, on  a  case  by  case  basis,  in  any  par- 
ticular matter  in  which,  in  my  judgment,  it 
IS  desirable  for  me  to  do  so  in  order  to  avoid 
the  possible  appearance  it  impropriety,  de- 
spite the  lack  of  any  actual  conflict  of  inter- 
est 

Once  a  Deputy  Secretary  has  taken  office. 
all  matters  on  which  I  am  recused  shall 
thereafter  be  directed  to  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate 

I  Ijelieve  that  this  general  policy,  to  which 
I  am  committed,  will  avoid  not  only  the  oc- 
currence of  any  actual  conflict  of  interest, 
but  even  the  appearance  of  any  conflict  be- 
tween my  duties  as  an  officer  of  the  United 


States  Government  and  my  perscna!  finan- 
cial interests. 
Attachment   as  .stated, 

HoLDiNG.s  OF  ,Jamks  .\   Baker  III.  a.sd  His 
LvvEDSATE  Family.  Ja.stary  25.  1989 

CORPORATION.S.  INCLUDING  AFFILIATES  AND 
SUBSIDIARIES 

Amoco. 

Chemical  New  York  Corporation  and  Na- 
tional Loan  Bank 
Commonwealth  Edison. 
Exxon  Corporation. 
Houston  Industries.  Inc. 
MCorp. 
Salomon.  Inc, 
Schlumberger.  Ltd. 
Texaco.  Inc 

Texas  American  Bancshares,  Inc. 
Time.  Inc. 

United  Technologies  Corp 
Wainoco, 

LIMITED  PARTNERSHIPS.  CIX)SELY  HELD 
CORPORATIONS.  OTHER  ENTITIES 

Frio  County  Ranch, 

Garrett  Ranch.  Inc, 

Property  Capital  Trust  SBI. 

Residential     Resources    Mortgage    Invest- 
ments Corp- 
-   Trinity  Petroleum  Trust. 

Sublette  County  Ranch. 

Wilson  Industries. 

Bonnie  Sue  (Texas  and  Louisiana  Limited 
Partnership). 

Lady  Thelma  (Texas  and  Louisiana  Lim- 
ited Partnership). 

.Alice  Jean  iTexas  and  Louisiana  Limited 
Partnership). 

Hollywood  1004  7.  3009-14.  3003-6.  3007-8. 
1008-14  and  3015  (Texas  and  Louisiana  Lim- 
ited Partnerships! 

Hollywood  Chem  107  and  108  i  Texas  and 
Louisiana  Limited  Parlnershipi 

Hollywood  LPG  No.  2  (Texas  and  Louisiana 
Limited  Partnership). 

Lana  Louise  (Texas  and  Louisiana  Limited 
Partnership). 

Petro-Quest  Associates  1980-1  (Pennsylva- 
nia Limited  Partnership). 

Hope  Nos.  1.  2.  3  and  4  wells.  Lewis  County. 
West  Virginia. 

Claude  Owens  lease.  Pecos  County.  Texas. 

COM.MITTEE  ON  BANKING, 

FINANCE  AND  Urban  Affairs, 
Washington.  DC  .May  1.5.  1992. 
Hon.  Willia.m  p.  Barr. 

.illorncy  Gcrteral.  Department  of  Justice,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Attorney  General  Barr:  I  am  sur- 
prised and  disappointed  by  your  letter  of 
May  15.  1992.  threatening  to  withhold  docu- 
ments related  to  the  Bush  Administration's 
policy  toward  Saddam  Hussein  which  aided 
the  military  buildup  of  Iraq,  I  had  hoped 
that  the  seriousness  of  this  issue  and  the  far 
reaching  implications  of  the  failed  policy  to- 
wards Iraq  would  have  generated  bi-partisan 
support  to  lay  out  the  facts  for  the  American 
people.  Your  letter  indicates  otherwise. 

Let  me  restate  the  obvious  facts: 

1.  The  statements  that  I  have  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
supporting  documients  I  have  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  all  discuss  past  poli- 
cies, not  ongoing  policies  or  operations: 

2.  None  of  the  statements  and  none  of  the 
documents  compromise,  in  any  fashion  what- 
soever, the  national  security  of  intelligence 
sources  and  methods: 

3.  The  Banking  Committee's  investigation. 
including  miy  floor  oversight  and  legislative 
responsibilities  assigned  to  this  Committee 
b.v  the  House  of  Representatives, 
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With  all  due  respect,  Mr  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, your  threat  to  withhold  documents 
from  the  Committee  has  all  the  earmarks  of 
a  classic  effort  to  obstruct  a  proper  and  le- 
gitimate investigation  by  the  Legislative 
branch  and  to  withhold  facts  needed  by  the 
Congress  and  the  public  to  evaluate  critical 
Executive  branch  policy  decisions  From  the 
start,  the  Administration  has  been  reluctant 
to  cooperate  with  the  Committee  In  fact, 
even  former  Attorney  General  Thornburgh 
lobbied  to  have  the  Committee  drop  its  BNL 
investigation.  Now  your  letter  suggests  that 
the  Bush  Adm.inistration  plans  to  move  from 
foot  dragging  to  outright  obstruction. 

Your  letter  makes  a  vague  and  unsubstan- 
tiated statement  about  "harm  to  the  na- 
tional security  "  Such  a  claim  requires  spe- 
cifics. I  dem.and  to  know  which  (iocuments 
and  statements  have  harmed  the  national  se- 
curity, I  also  want  specific?  on  your  ration- 
ale for  withholding  future  information  from 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people.  You 
should  not  hide  behind  generalities  about 
"national  security," 

Rest  assured  that  I  am  not  discouraged  and 
will  not  give  up  the  fight  to  bring  to  light 
the  Bush  Administration's  policy  towards 
Iraq — a  flawed  and  tragic  policy  that  ignored 
applicable  laws  and  ultimately  led  to  the 
loss  of  countless  human  lives  and  serious 
economic  consequences.  Clearly,  there  is  jus- 
tification to  review  the  Administration's 
policy  toward  Iraq. 

I  look  forward  to  your  reply. 
Sincerely. 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 

Chairman. 

Office  of  the 
Attorney  General, 
Washington.  DC.  May  15.  1992. 
Hon.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 
Chairman.    Committee    on    Banking.    Finance, 
and   Urban   Affairs.   House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Administration 
has  been  providing  you  significant  quantities 
of  classified  information  that  you  have  re- 
quested We  would  like  to  continue  to  re- 
spond positively  to  your  requests.  However, 
your  recent  disclosures  of  classified  informa- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  in  the  Congressional  Record  have 
raised  serious  concerns. 

Public  disclosure  of  classified  information 
harms  the  national  security.  The  depart- 
ments and  agencies  are  precluded  by  execu- 
tive order  from  disseminating  classified  in- 
formation "outside  the  executive  branch  ex- 
cept under  conditions  that  ensure  that  the 
information  will  be  given  protection  equiva- 
lent to  that  afforded  within  the  executive 
branch."  (E.G.  12356.  Section  4.Lc).  47  Fed 
Reg.  14874.  14881  (1982).  i  Therefore,  in  light  of 
your  recent  disclosures,  the  executive  branch 
will  not  provide  any  more  classified  informa- 
tion to  you  until  specific  assurances  are  re- 
ceived from  you  that  classified  information 
provided  to  you  and  the  Committee  will  re- 
ceive the  same  security  protection  provided 
by  the  executive  branch:  that  is,  protection 
from  unauthorized  disclosure,  with  access 
provided  only  to  persons  with  appropriate  se- 
curity clearances. 

If  you  wish  to  receive  further  classified  in- 
formation on  the  basis  of  such  assurances  it 
will  be  provided  expeditiously  as  m  the  past. 
With  those  assurances,  we  rem.am  committed 
to  providing  your  committee  with  the  infor- 
mation it  needs  to  perform  its  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities. Please  let  us  know  your  wish- 
es in  this  regard. 
Sincerely, 

William  P  Barr, 

Atto'^neii  General. 
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Department  of  Justice. 
Fkdkrm.  BiREAi'  OF  Investigation. 

W^ishingtun.  PC.  Octobers.  1990. 
Hon   Hknhv  B  Gonzalez. 
Chairrruin.    Committee    on    Banking.    Ftnance. 
and   I'rhan    Affairs.   House  of  Representa- 
tivf-'s.  Washington.  DC 
Dear  Mk.  Chairman:  The  purpose  of  this 
leCtW  Is   to  express   my   concern   with    the 
Banctt  Nazlonale  del  Lavoro  (BNL)  matter.  I 
have   been    informed   that   your   Committee 
plans  to  hold  an  open  meeting  on  Tuesday. 
October  9.   1990.   on   the   BNL  investigation 
with  the  intention  of  votln»f  on  issuing  sub- 
poenas for  documents  and  individuals.  I  also 
understand  that  you  intend  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  these  matters  on  October  16.  f990 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  should  be  aware  of  the 
existence  of  an  ongoing  criminal  investiga- 
tion into  these  matters  and  the  likely  nega- 
tive impact  that  the  Committee's  actions 
could  have  on  this  investigation.  Among  my 
concerns  are  the  possibility  of  grand  jury  in- 
formation being  inadvertently  disclosed  in 
your  proceedings  or  other  statements  or  evi- 
dence being  disclosed  prior  to  the  antici- 
pated trial.  1  am  similarly  concerned  thai 
the  Committee's  actions  may  prevent  both 
further  cooperation  by  witnesses  and  in  fact 
may  pose  a  serious  threat  to  witness  secu- 
rity or  jeopardize  successful  prosecution. 

I  regret  that  we  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  these  matters  today.  1  hope 
that  we  can  work  together  to  prevent  serious 
damage  to  a  very  sensitive  and  important 
case 

Sincerely. 

William  s.  Sessions. 

Director. 

Committee  ON  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  affairs. 
Washington.  DC.  September  28.  1990. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Thornblrgh. 
Attorney  General, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  The  purpose 
of  this  letter  is  to  respond  to  your  letter  of 
September  26.  1990.  and  to  express  my  dis- 
tress over  your  apparent  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  investigative  and  legislative  func- 
tions of  the  Congress. 

0n  September  21.  1990.  I  agreed  to  allow  my 
staff  to  meet  with  your  staff  to  discuss  the 
Justice  Department's  concerns  related  to  the 
Banking  Committee's  investigation  of  the 
Atlanta  Agency  of  Banca  Nazionale  Del 
Lavoro  iBNLi.  During,  and  subsequent  to 
this  meeting,  your  staff  was  unable  to  com- 
ply with  my  request  for  specific  justification 
for  suspending  this  most  important  inquiry. 

Specifically,  the  Justice  Department  failed 
to  reveal  how  interviewing  employees  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Atlanta,  the  Department  of 
Banking  and  Finance  of  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, and  current  and  former  employees  of 
BNL  would,  as  your  letter  states,  "signifi- 
cantly diminish  the  Justice  Department's 
ability  to  successfully  prosecute  this  mat- 
ter." In  addition,  the  .Justice  Department 
failed  to  demonstrate  how  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee's investigation  would  jeopardize  the 
personal  security  of  witnesses  or  inhibit 
their  cooperating  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's investigation  of  BNL. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee.  I 
am  concerned  that  ihe  regulation  and  exam- 
ination of  the  U.S.  branches  and  agencies  of 
foreign  banks  (see  the  International  Banking 
Act  92  Stat  607i  is  inadequate  These  entities 
command  over  $500  billion  in  assets  in  the 
U.S..  and  a  significant  portion  of  their  liabil- 
ities are  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
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Insurance  Corporation  iFDIC)  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  BNL  fiasco  (i.e.,  $2.8  billion  In 
unauthorized  loans  to  Iraqi,  while  not  di- 
rectly posing  a  risk  to  the  FDIC.  certainly 
raises  the  question  of  the  adequacy  of  state 
and  federal  regulation  and  oversight  of  these 
entities.  Rest  assured.  In  order  to  ensure  the 
US.  branches  and  agencies  of  foreign  banks 
do  not  pose  an  undue  risk  to  the  already  be- 
leaguered FDIC.  the  Banking  Committee  will 
continue  to  investigate  the  adequacy  of  the 
regulation  and  examination  of  these  entities. 
The  BNL  case  provides  a  clear  case  of  a  regu- 
latory breakdown  that  needs  to  be  under- 
stood and  addressed. 

With  regard  to  the  Banking  Committee's 
legislative  interest  in  BNL.  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has  notified  me  that  the  BNL  inves- 
tigation uncovered  a  loophole  in  the  crimi- 
nal code  that  will  probably  allow  former  em- 
ployees of  BNL  to  escape  Federal  prosecu- 
tion for  fraud.  theft.  embezzlement, 
misapplication  of  funds,  and  bribery  You 
can  be  sure  that  I  will  continue  to  work  to 
correct  this  over  decade  long  Justice  Depart- 
ment oversight.  I  have  been  given  permission 
by  the  Rules  Committee,  and  I  intend  to 
offer,  a  Floor  amendment  to  the  crime  bill 
that  will  close  this  loophole  in  the  criminal 
code 

I  hope  this  letter  has  served  to  properly  in- 
form you  as  to  the  Banking  Committee's  leg- 
islative and  investigative  interests  in  BNL.  I 
trust  the  Justice  Department  will  provide  its 
full  cooperation. 
Sincerely. 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 

Chairman. 

Office  of  the 

Attorney  General. 
Washington.  DC.  September  26.  1990. 
Hon.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance, 
and  Urban  Affairs.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chair.man:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  express  my  profound  disappoint- 
ment in  your  decision  to  ignore  the  strong 
objections  of  this  Department  in  the  Banca 
Nazionale  del  Lavoro  (BNL)  matter.  I  am 
similarly  distressed  by  your  refusal  last 
evening  to  discuss  the  matter  with  me. 

Your  intention  to  schedule  a  hearing  for 
October  9th  on  the  investigation  of  unau- 
thorized loans  to  Iraq  by  BNL  and  the  re- 
quest to  interview  both  the  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  and  the  government  wit- 
nesses in  the  case  raises  the  prospect  that 
culpable  parties  will  elude  prosecution.  Your 
staff  is  fully  aware  of  the  existence  of  our 
ongoing  criminal  investigation  and  the  like- 
ly impact  that  these  actions  will  produce  on 
our  efforts 

As  you  should  be  aware,  this  is  a  sensitive 
case  with  national  security  concerns.  The 
United  States  Attorney  in  Atlanta  advises 
me  that  Ixith  witness  security  and  the  will- 
ingness of  witnesses  to  continue  to  cooperate 
with  the  investigation  and  prosecutions  will 
be  jeopardized  by  your  Congressional  staff 
interviews  and  hearing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  decision  to  proceed  with 
these  interviews  and  the  hearing  at  this  time 
significantly  diminishes  the  Department's 
ability  to  successfully  prosecute  this  matter. 
.Accordingly,  we  again  request  that  your 
staff  work  with  the  Department  to  find  al- 
ternatives that  allow  both  the  legislative 
and  the  law  enforcement  processes  to  func- 
tion. 

Sincerely. 

Dick  Thornbukg. 

Attorney  General. 


Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  affairs. 
Washington.  DC.  October  1,  1991. 
Gen.  Brent  ScowcroI'T.  USAF.  (Ret. i. 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  .S'atwnal  Security. 
Washington.  DC 
Dear  General  Scowcroft:  On  November  5. 
1990.  the  President  signed  into  law  the  "Iraq 
Sanctions  Act  of  1990.  "  as  part  of  Public  law 
101-513.  The  Iraq  Sanctions  Act  contained  a 
provision  requiring  the  President  to  conduct 
a  study  and  report  on  the  sale,  export,  and 
third  party  transfer  or  development  of  nu- 
clear, biological,  chemical  and  ballistic  mis- 
sile technology  to  or  with  Iraq    I  understand 
that  a  finished  report  is  now  available  and  I 
would  like  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  classified 
and  unclassified  versions  of  the  report. 

This  report  will  be  helpful  in  completing 
the  Committee's  investigation  of  the  over  $4 
billion  in  unauthorized  loans  to  Iraq  granted 
by  the  Atlanta  agency  of  Banca  Nazionale 
del  Lavoro  (BNL). 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  consideration 
of  this  request.  I  look  forward  to  receiving 
the    classified   and    unclassified    versions   of 
this  report. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 

Chairman. 

The  WnrrF.  House. 
Washington .  Sovember  1.  1991. 
Hon.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban    Affairs,    House   of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  October  1.  1991.  regarding  the  Presi- 
dent's report  to  the  Congress  on  the  inter- 
national export  to  Iraq  of  nuclear,  biologi- 
cal,   chemical,    and    ballistic    missile    tech- 
nology, submitted  last  month   to  Congress 
under  PL.  101-513. 

While  the  normal  procedure  would  be  for 
you  to  obtain  these  reports  from  the  cog- 
nizant Committee  chairs,  as  a  courtesy  we 
will  transmit  a  copy  of  the  report  to  facili- 
tate your  investigation.  As  most  of  the  re- 
port is  classified,  please  have  your  staff  con- 
tact Nancy  Menan  of  my  staff  to  make  the 
appropriate  arrangements  for  the  transmit- 
tal of  the  report. 
Sincerely, 

Brent  Scowcroft. 

Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Washington.  DC.  January  31.  1992. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
The  President  of  the  United  States. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  November  5.  1990, 
you  signed  into  law  the  "Iraq  Sanctions  Act 
of  1990  "  as  part  of  Public  Law  101  513  The 
Iraq  Sanctions  Act  contained  a  provision  re- 
quiring you  to  conduct  a  study  and  report  on 
the  sale,  export,  and  third  party  transfer  or 
development  of  nuclear,  biological,  chemical 
and  ballistic  missile  technology  to  or  with 
Iraq.  Pursuant  to  that  Act.  you  issued  a  re- 
port to  Congress  in  the  Fall  of  1991  conclud- 
ing that  U.S.  firms  did  not  contribute  di- 
rectly to  Iraki's  conventional  and  nonconven- 
tional  weapons  capabilities.  The  report  to 
Congress  is  clearly  inaccurate.  In  fact,  nu- 
merous U.S.  companies  provided  critical  sup- 
port to  Iraqi  weapons  programs,  including 
missiles. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  Committee  on 
Hanking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  has  been 
conducting  an  extensive  investigation  of  the 
activities  of  the  Atlanta  branch  of  the  Ital- 


ian government-owned  Banca  Nazionale  del 
Lavoro  iBNLi.  The  AllanlJi  branch  of  BNL 
Uianed  over  $2  billion  to  an  Iraqi  milit.ary 
technology  procurement  network  that  wa.'; 
(i[)erating  in  the  U  S.  and  Europe.  The  Com- 
mittee has  clear  evidence  showing  that  doz- 
i^ns  of  I'  S-  firms  played  a  critical  role  in 
Iraqi  weapons  programs  The  Committee  has 
learned  thai  resptjnsible  apencies  have  not 
thoroughly  reviewed  thousands  of  relevant 
documents  because  of  inadequate  resources. 

For  example,  doc  uments  I  am  transmitting 
with  this  letter  Indicate  that  numerous 
BNL-financed  U.S.  firms  were  directly  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  a  ballistic  mis- 
sile known  as  the  Condor  II.  The  code  name 
that  the  Iraqi  government  assigned  to  the 
Condor  II  missile  program  was  "Project  395  " 
The  Committee  has  evidence  revealing  that 
over  a  dozen  U.S  firms  were  directly  in- 
volved in  Project  396.  The  equipment  and 
technology  supplied  by  US  firms  involved 
in  Project  395  were  used  to  construct  part  of 
the  infrastructure  (e.g.  buildings,  utilities, 
fortifications,  etc.)  necessary  for  Iraq  to 
mass  produce  the  Condor  II  missile. 

The  Committee  also  has  evidence  indicat- 
ing that  US.  firms  were  involved  in  several 
iither  Iraqi  missile  programs  code  named 
Project  144  and  Project  1728.  These  programs 
both  Involved  the  production  of  a  modified 
Scud  missile.  Several  U.S.  companies  sup- 
plied materials  for  these  projects  These  are 
the  same  Scud  missiles  used  during  the  Gulf 
War  to  attack  both  American  troops  sta- 
tioned in  Saudi  Arabia  and  civilians  living  in 
Israel. 

The  Iraqi  organization  responsible  for 
Project  395  and  the  Scud  modification 
projects  is  called  the  Technical  Corps  for 
Special  Projects  (TECO)  The  Commerce  De- 
partment approved  numerous  export  licenses 
for  U.S.  and  foreign  firms  even  though  TECO 
was  listed  as  the  end-user.  Moreover,  these 
licenses  were  issued  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Commerce  and  State  Departments  had  ample 
knowledge  of  TECO  and  its  activities  at  the 
time  these  licenses  were  approved.  The  Com- 
mittee has  grave  concerns  about  the  export 
licensing  process  and  is  investigating  how 
the  Commerce  Department  could  have  ap- 
proved such  licenses  to  Iraq. 

Various  agencies  within  the  Administra- 
tion unfortunately  have  hampered  the  Com- 
mittee's investigation  of  BNL  and  its  role  in 
funding  Iraqi  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
On  November  13,  1991.  I  wrote  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Honorable  James  Baker, 
asking  him  to  provide  the  Committee  with 
information  on  American  companies  in- 
volved in  Iraqi  weapons  programs  which  was 
I  ompiled  by  the  United  Nations  (U.N.)  and 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
il.'\K.A]  after  the  cease  fire  with  Iraq.  To 
iate,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  refused  to 
supply  the  Committee  with  this  data.  In 
fact.  Secretary  Baker  has  refused  to  ask 
these  organizations  for  this  information. 

In  addition,  the  Iraqi  technology  procure- 
ment network  in  the  United  States  has  not 
iieen  fully  identified  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. At  least  one  U.S.  company,  Tigris 
Trading,  Inc..  located  in  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, IS  owned  by  an  Iraqi  national.  Safa 
Al-Habobi.  who  has  been  indicted  for  his  role 
in  financing  the  Iraqi  war  machine  with  the 
use  of  BNL  loans  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  .M-Habobi  was  a  major  figure  in  the 
Iraqi  military  technology  procurement  net- 
work. 

The  Committee  also  has  evidence  indicat- 
ing that  there  may  be  at  least  a  half  dozen 
additional  Iraqi-controUpd  companie.s  that 
have    not    been    properly    identified     These 


companies  may  still  be  operating  as  part  of 
the  secret  Iraqi  procurement  network.  .\t  a 
minimum,  these  companies  either  wittingly, 
or  unwittingly,  offered  the  Iraqi  government 
an  ownership  interest  in  their  business. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  findings  of 
the  Banking  Committee,  and  the  ever  grow- 
ing threat  of  countries  like  Iraq  who  are 
seeking  to  covertly  develop  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  I  trust  that  you  wii;  do  every- 
thing within  your  power  to  learn  the  full 
truth  about  the  U.S.  role  in  helping  Iraq  de- 
velop conventional  and  nonconventional 
weapons  capability.  The  American  people 
have  a  right  to  know  the  truth. 

I  also  respectfully  request  that  you  in- 
struct the  appropriate  agencies  to  be  forth- 
coming in  assisting  the  Committee  with  its 
investigation. 

I  feel  certain  that  you  will  want  to  submit 
a  new  report  to  Congress  that  reflects  the 
true  role  played  by  U.S.  companies  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  permitting  the  transfer  of 
technology  and  know-how  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's war  machine. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  consider- 
ation. I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  to 
curb  the  international  proliferation  of  tech- 
nology and  know-how  necessary  to  build 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

With  best  wishes. 
f  Sincerely. 

Hknrv  B.  Gonzalez. 

Chairman. 
J  

DEPART.MENT  OF  STATE. 

Washington.  DC.  March  20,  1992. 
Hon.  Henry  B  Gonzalez, 
Chairman.    Committee    on    Banking.    Finance, 
and   Urban   Affairs,   House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

DEAR  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  to  the  President  of  Jan- 
uary 31.  1992  outlining  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee's investigation  of  the  activities  of  the 
Atlanta  branch  of  Banco  Nazionale  del 
Lavoro  with  respect  to  Iraq. 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  very 
concerned  that  goods  and  services  of  Western 
companies  may  have  been  used  in  Iraqi  pro- 
duction of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
(WMD),  Following  an  interim  reply  on  De- 
cember 11,  1991  to  your  letter  of  November 
13.  1991.  the  State  Department  notified  you 
on  February  5  that  it  had  requested  from  the 
UN  Special  Commission  on  Iraq  (UNSCOM) 
and  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agen- 
cy (IAEA)  the  lists  of  U.S.  company  names 
they  compiled  from  their  inspection  activi- 
ties in  Iraq. 

On  February  26,  1992.  the  Department  of 
State  transmitted  to  you  a  confidential  pre- 
liminary list  of  U.S.  company  names  re- 
leased by  UNSCOM  We  assured  you  then 
that  as  more  comprehensive  lists  are  re- 
ceived they  would  be  forwarded  to  the  Com- 
mittee. As  we  informed  you  earlier,  the 
IAE.\  has  no  list  of  U.S.  company  names  be- 
yond the  one  name  they  released  (along  with 
12  foreign  company  names  i  in  December. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  a  company's  in- 
clusion on  the  list  provided  by  UNSCOM  does 
not  imply  that  it  conducted  illegal  trade  in 
support  of  Iraq.  Such  judgments  can  only  be 
reached  following  thorough  investigations 
conducted  by  appropriate  agencies. 

The  State  Department  has  also  shared  the 
UNSCOM  list  of  name?  with  the  Depart- 
ments of  Justice  and  Commerce  and  the  US 
Custom.';  Service,  who  may  conduct  such  in- 
vestigations as  they  deem  appropriate  into 
the  possibilities  of  U.S.  companies  conduct- 
ing illegal  trade  in  support  of  Iraq.  The  U.S. 
government  would,  of  course,  seek,  if  war- 


ranted, to  prosecute  any  such  companies  or 
individuals. 

Sincerely. 

JanktG  Mullins. 
Assistant  Secretary.  Legislative  Af.fairs. 

COVMITTBIE  ON  BANKING. 

Fi.sANCE  AND  Urban  .Affairs. 
Washington   DC   .4pr:;  }6.  1992. 
Stephen  l  Danzan.skv. 

Chief  of  Staff  Counsellor  to  the  Stcrcta^y.  De- 
partment of  Education.  Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  Mr  Danzan.sky  The  Com.mittee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  .Affairs  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Fi- 
nancial Policy  iN.ACi  and  its  role  :n  approv- 
ing the  $1  billion  FY  1990  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  i USD.Ai  Comm.odity  Credit  Cor- 
poration (CCC,  program  for  Iratj. 

.•\.'=  the  former  Director,  Office  of  Cabinet 
.Affairs,  and  as  a  former  Deputy  Assistant  to 
the  President,  the  Committee  respectfully 
requests  that  you  testify  at  this  hearing  on 
May  21,  1992.  at  9:30  a.m.  in  Room.  2128.  Ray- 
burn  House  Office  Building. 

The  Coinmittee  would  like  you  to  address 
the  following  questions  in  your  written  testi- 
mony: 

1.  Please  explain  why  the  White  House  was 
Involved  in  the  N.ACs  consideration  of  the  $1 
billion  FY  1990  CCC  program  for  Iraq. 

2.  Pursuant  to  what  authority  did  the 
White  House  become  involved  in  the  decision 
to  grant  Iraq  $1  billion  in  CCC  credits  for  FY 
1990? 

3.  Please  explain  the  White  House's  role  in 
the  USDA's  internal  consideration  of  the  FY 
1990  CCC  program  for  Iraq. 

4  How  did  foreign  policy  concerns  affect 
the  White  House's  position  concerning  the 
FY  1990  CCC  program  for  Iraq'' 

5  Please  explain  how  Iraq's  creditworthi- 
ness and  human  rights  record  affected  the 
W'hite  House's  position  concerning  the  FY 
1990  CCC  program  for  Iraq. 

6.  What  influence  did  the  BNL  scandal  have 
on  the  W'hite  House's  position  concerning  the 
FY  1990  $1  bjllion  CCC  program  for  Iraq? 

Please  feel  free  to  submit  any  further  com- 
ments that  you  may  have  on  the  above  top- 
ics. Banking  Committee  rules  require  that 
your  written  testimony  be  made  available  to 
Members  of  the  Committee  twenty-four 
hours  in  advanc^of  a  hearing.  Accordingly, 
please  deliver  20(rcopies  of  your  written  tes- 
timony to  Room  2129  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building  by  9:30  a.m..  May  20.  1992. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  consideration 
of  this  request.  The  Committee  looks  for- 
ward to  your  testimony. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Henry  B  Gonzalez, 

Chairman. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING. 

Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Washington.  DC.  April  29.  1992. 
Gen.  Brent  Scowcroi-'t,  USAF  (Ret.), 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Sational  Security 
Affairs.   Xational  Security  Council.    Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Gknerai,  Scowcroft  The  Committee 
on   Banking.   Finance  and  Urban   Affairs  is 
conducting  an   investigation   of  the  Atlanta 
branch  of  Banca  Nazionale  de!  Lavoro  iBNLi 
and  its  role  in  funding  Iraq's  acquisition  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The  Com.mittee 
respectfully   asks   for  your  assistance   with 
this  investigation. 

Specifically,  the  Co.mmittee  is  investigat- 
ing BNL's  role  in  funding  the  Iraq-related  ac- 
tivities of  Mr  Carlos  Cardoen  and  Mr  Gerald 
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Bull  anil  their  associated  companies.  Accord- 
inifly,  pW'ase  provide  the  Committee  with  all 
informaiinn  in  the  possession  of  the  National 
Security  Council  concerning  Mr.  Cardoen. 
Mr   Bull  and  their  associated  companies 

Please  have  your  staff  contact  Mr  Dennis 
Kane  or  Mr  Abiud  Amaro,  of  my  staff,  to 
discuss  this  request  They  can  be  reached 
ilunnK  business  hours  at  i202i  225-4247. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  consider- 
ation The  Committee  looks  forward  to  your 
cooperation. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

He.nry  B  Gonzalez. 

Chairman 

Committee  o.\  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
Washington,  DC.  April  39.  1992. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
Prfsident  of  the  United  States. 
W.ishington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President-  The  Committee  on 
BankUiK.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  Is  con- 
ilui-Tini;  an  investigation  of  over  $4  billion  in 
unauthorizeil  loans  to  Iraq  granted  by  the 
.•\tlaritA  ofi'ire  of  the  Banca  Nazlonale  del 
I.avoro  BNI.)  The  Committee  respectfully 
asks  f(;r  your  assistance  with  this  investiga- 
tion 

During  Its  BNL  Investigation,  the  Commit- 
tee has  obtained  documents  indicating  that 
various  White  House  and  National  Security 
Counsel    staff    including    National    Security 
Advisor,    General    Brent    Scowcrofl:    Mr     C 
Boyden  Gray.  Counsel  to  the  President;  Mr 
.lohn    P     Sihmitz.    Deputy    Counsel    to    the 
President.  Mr    Richard  N    Haass.  Senior  Di 
rector.  North  East  and  South  Asian  Affairs, 
NSC.  Mr  Clayton  Yeutter,  Special  Assistant 
tx)  the  President.  Mr   Stephen  1.  Danzansky 
Director.  Office  of  Cabinet  Affairs.    Mr    C 
Nicholas   Rostow.   Legal    Advisor.    NSC.    Ms 
Sandra   Charles.    Director.    North    East    and 
South  Asian  Affairs.  NSC;  Ms   Edith  E.  Holi 
day.  Secretary  of  the  Cabinet,  and  Mr  Tlmo 
thy  E    Deal.  Senior  Director.  Internationa 
Economic  Affairs  were  involved  In  the  dec! 
sion  to  grant  $1  billion  In  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  (CCC)  credits  to  Iraq  for  FY  1990 
andor  the  handling  of  the  US    Department 
of  Agriculture's  (USDA'si  administrative  re- 
view of  the  CCC  program  and  BNL  loans  to 
Iraq 

The  Committee  would  like  to  better  under- 
stand the  role  the  White  House  and  NSC 
played  in  the  USDA  administrative  review  of 
the  BNL  scandal  and  the  decision  to  approve 
CCC  credits  for  Iraq. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  respec- 
tively requests  the  following: 

1  All  documents  In  the  possession  of  the 
White  House  and  NSC.  including  memoran- 
dums, letters,  cable  traffic,  telexes,  fac- 
similes, computer  print-outs,  executive 
agency  documents,  classified  documents, 
etc..  related  to  the  USDA's  administrative 
review  of  BNL  loans  to  Iraq; 

2  All  documents  in  the  possession  of  the 
White  House  and  NSC,  including  memoran- 
dums, letters,  cable  traffic,  telexes,  fac- 
similes, executive  agency  documents,  com- 
puter print-outs,  classified  document*,  etc.. 
related  to  the  $1  billion  FY  1990  CCC  program 
for  Iraq; 

3  All  documents  in  the  possession  of  the 
White  House  and  NSC.  including  memoran- 
dums, letters,  cable  traffic,  telexes,  fac- 
similes, executive  agency  documents,  com- 
puter print-outs,  classified  documents,  etc., 
related  to  BNL 

In  addition,  the  Banking  Committee  would 
appreciate  your  assistance  in  making  certain 


of  the  above  named  Individuals,  currently 
with  the  White  House  and  NSC  staffs,  avail- 
able for  Interview  by  Committee  Investiga- 
tors. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  consideration 
of  this  request    The  Committee  looks  for- 
ward to  your  cooperation. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 

Chairman. 

Washington,  DC,  .April  30,  1992 
Hon  Hknrv  B.  Gonzalez. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban    Affairs,    House    of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chair.man;  This  will  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  letter  dated  April  16. 
1992,  requesting  that  I  testify  before  the 
Committee  on  May  21,  1992.  concerning  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Policy  and  its  role 
in  approving  a  FY  1990  USDA  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  program  for  Iraq. 

Despite  my  somewhat  limited  knowledge 
of  and  involvement  in  this  matter.  1  am 
obliged  to  consult  with  White  House  officials 
concerning  my  appearance  before  your  com- 
mittee because  the  events  to  which  your  let- 
ter referred  occurred  while  I  was  serving  as 
a  member  of  the  White  House  staff  as  a  com- 
missioned officer  and  Deputy  Assistant  to 
the  President. 

Immediately  upon  receipt  thereof.  I  for- 
warded a  copy  of  your  letter-request  to  the 
White  House,  and  I  expect  that  the  appro- 
priate office  will  soon  be  in  touch  with  you 
or  your  staff. 

Respectfully. 

STEPHEN  \.  Danzansky 

Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  affairs, 

Washington.  DC.  May  I.  1992. 
Mr.  Richard  N.  Haass, 

Senior  Director  for  \ear  East  and  South  Asian 
Affairs.  Xatwnal  Security  Council.  Wash- 
ington. DC 

DEAR  Mr,  Haass:  The  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monet,ary  and  Financial  Pol- 
icy iNAC)  and  its  role  in  approving  the  FY 
1^  $1  billion  US.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture I  USDA  I  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
lion  (CCC  I  program  for  Iraq. 

The  Committee  has  documents  showing 
that  the  Near  East  and  South  Asian  Affairs 
section  of  the  National  Security  Cotincil 
(NSC)  was  involved  in  the  decision  to  ap- 
prove the  FY  1990  SI  billion  CCC  program  for 
Iraq  as  well  as  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's administrative  review  of  the  BNL 
scandal.  The  Committee  respectfully  re- 
quests that  you  testify  regarding  these  top- 
ics on  May  21.  1992.  at  9  30  a.m.  in  Room  2128, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 

The  Committee  would  like  you  to  address 
the  following  questions  in  your  written  testl- 
mon.v: 

1.  Under  what  authority  did  the  NSC  staff 
become  involved  in  the  decision  to  grant 
CCC  credits  to  Iraq? 

2  Under  what  authority  did  the  NSC  staff 
become  involved  in  the  decision  to  grant 
CCC  credits  to  Iraq? 

3,  Please  explain  the  NSC's  rationale  for 
supporting  a  $1  billion  FY  1990  CCC  program 
for  Iraq 

4,  What  role  did  National  Security  Direc- 
tive 26  (NSD-26)  play  in  the  NSC's  decision 
to  support  the  FY  1990  CCC  program  for  Iraq? 

5,  How  did  creditworthiness  concerns  affect 
the  NSC's  decision  to  support  the  FY  1990 
CCC  program  for  Iraq'' 


May  18.  1992 

6,  How  did  Iraq's  human  rights  rei  on!  af 
feet  the  NSC's  decision  to  support  the  KV 
1990  CCC  program  for  Iraq'' 

7  What  Influence  did  the  Ban'-a  Nazinnale 
del  Lavoro  iBNLi  scandal  i,,r.>  ■  ::>•  S^c  ,- 

p<jsition  related  to  the  FY  '.'"o  i  re  j:  .>;r.irr. 
for  Iraq? 

8,  Please  explain  the  NSC's  involvement  in 
the  USDA  administrative  review  of  the  BM. 
scandal 

Please  feel  free  to  add  any  additional  com- 
ments that  you  may  have  on  the  above  top- 
ics. 

Banking  Committee  rules  require  your 
written  testimony  to  be  made  available  to 
Members  of  the  Committee  twenty-four 
hours  in  advance  of  a  hearing  Accordink^.v 
please  deliver  200  copies  of  your  written  ;•  ~ 
timony  to  Room  2129.  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building  by  9  30  am.  May  20.  1992. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  consideration 
of  this  request.  The  Committee  looks  for- 
ward to  your  testimony. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 

Chairman. 

Committee  ON  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 

Washington.  DC.  May  4.  1992. 
Hon.  C.  Nicholas  Rostow. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President.  Xattonat  Se- 
curity   Affairs.    National  Security   Council. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear    Mr,    Rostow     The    Committee    on 
Banking,    Finance    and    Urban    Affairs    will 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  need  for  and  function 
of    the    lawyers    group    established    by    the 
White  House  related  to  the  congressional  in- 
vestigations of  pre-invaslon  Iraq  policy.  As  a 
member  of  that  group  (see  attached  memo), 
you  are  Invited  to  testify  on  May  29.  1992.  at 
9  30  am   in  Room  2128.  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building 

Please  address  the  following  questions  in 
your  testimony 

1.  Why  did  the  NSC  join  this  group?  Who  at 
the  NSC  authorized  such  participation? 

2.  Please  provide  a  list  of  all  meetings  held 
by  the  lawyers  group  referred  to  in  the  at- 
tached April  8.  1991  National  Security  Coun- 
cil (NSC)  memo  that  you  or  any  NSC  rep- 
resentative attended.  Please  include  the 
topic  on  each  meeting  and  those  persons  at- 
tending each  meeting.  In  addition,  please 
provide  the  Committee  with  all  notes,  mem- 
orandums, meeting  minutes,  letters,  etc.. 
originated  as  a  result  of  each  meeting. 

3.  Has  the  NSC  ever  received  any  commu- 
nication from  the  White  House,  the  State 
Department,  or  any  other  department  asking 
the  NSC  to  withhold  information  from  Con- 
gressional Committees  investigating  the  Ad- 
ministration's Iraq  polity?  If  so,  please  ex- 
plain and  provide  documents,  if  available. 

4.  Did  the  State  Department  or  White 
House  ever  review  andor  clear  information 
that  was  submitted  by  the  NSC  to  Congres- 
sional Committees  in  response  to  informa- 
tion requests  concerning  Iraq  or  BNL?  Please 
explain. 

Banking  Committee  rules  require  your 
written  testimony  to  be  made  available  to 
Members  of  the  Committee  forty-eight  hours 
in  advance  of  a  hearing.  Accordingly,  please 
deliver  200  copies  of  your  written  testimony 
to  Room  2129,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
by  9:30  a, m,.  May  27,  1992. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  consideration 
of  this  request.   The  Committee  looks  for- 
ward to  your  testimony 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Henry  B  Gonzalez, 

Chairman. 


May  18,  1992 
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Washington.  DC.  May  4.  1992. 
Hon  C,  BfivuKN  Gray. 

Counsel  to  thr  Pn-sidcnt,  Eiecutivr  Office  of  the 
rnsidrnt.  Washington.  DC. 

DKAH  Mh  Gray  The  Committee  on  Bank- 
inN,',  Finance  and  I'rban  Affairs  will  hold  a 
heannK  on  the  need  for  and  function  of  the 
lawyer,^  group  established  by  the  White 
House  related  to  the  congressional  investi^a- 
lions  of  pre-invasion  Iraq  policy.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  that  group  isee  attached  rnemoi,  you 
are  invited  to  testify  on  May  29.  1992.  at  9  30 
am,  in  Room  2128.  Rayiiurn  House  Office 
Building', 

Please  address  the  following  questions  in 
your  testimony: 

1  Why  did  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  join  this  group''  Who  at  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  authorized  such 
participation'' 

2,  Please  provide  a  list  of  all  meetings  held 
by  the  lawyers  troup  referred  to  in  the  al- 
ia i.  hed  April  8.  1991  National  Security  Coun- 
'  ;1  iNSCi  memo  that  you  or  any  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  representative  at- 
tended Please  include  the  topic  of  each 
meeting  and  those  persons  attending  each 
meeting.  In  addition,  please  provide  the 
Committee  with  all  notes,  memorandums, 
meeting  minutes,  letters,  etc,  originated  as 
a  result  of  each  meeting, 

3  Has  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
ever  received  any  communication  from  the 
White  House,  the  Stale  Department,  the  NSC 
or  any  other  department  asking  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  to  withhold  in- 
formation from  Congressional  Committees 
investigating  the  Administration's  Iraq  pol- 
icy'' If  so.  please  explain  and  provide  docu- 
ments, if  available. 

4  Did  the  State  Department.  White  House 
or  NSC  ever  review  and  or  clear  information 
that  was  submitted  by  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  to  Congressional  Commit- 
tees in  response  to  information  requests  con- 
cerning Iraq  or  BNL''  Please  explain. 

Banking  Committee  rules  require  your 
written  testimony  to  be  made  available  to 
Members  of  the  Committee  fort.v-eight  hours 
in  advance  of  a  hearing.  Accordingly,  please 
deliver  200  copies  of  your  written  testimony 
to  Room  2129,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
by  9  30a.ni,,  May  27.  1992. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  consideration 
of  this  request.  The  Committee  looks  for- 
ward to  your  testimony. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 

Chairman. 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC,  May  4,  1992. 
Hon,  HKNhV  B   GoNZALEZ, 
Chairmart.  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban    .■itfair'i.    House    nl    ficpresentatives, 
Washmgt'ni.  /)('. 

Dear  Mr,  Chairman  1  am  writing  in  con- 
nection with  your  recent  letter  to  Stephen 
Danzansky,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Secretary  of 
Education,  retiuesting  that  he  testify  before 
your  committee  on  May  21.  1992. 

In  your  letter,  you  request  that  Mr, 
Danzansky  testify  about  matters  occurring 
during  his  tenure  as  Deputy  Assistant  to  the 
President  and  Director  of  the  Office  of  Cabi- 
net Affairs,  Due  to  longstanding;  tradition, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  sepa- 
ration of  powers,  members  of  the  President's 
personal  staff,  who  participate  in  the  delib- 
erative process  through  which  Executive  pol- 
icy is  developed,  traditionally  have  not  testi- 
fied before  Congress, 


Thank  you  for  your  understarnhng  in  this 
matter. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Nicholas  E,  Calio. 
Assistant  to  the  President 

for  Legislative  Affairs. 

Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Washington.  DC.  .May  15.  1992. 
Mr,  STEPHEN  I,  Danzansky, 
(.'hul  ul  Staff  C(rinsi'lor  to  the  Secretary.   De- 
partment of  Edu(ation.  Washington.  DC. 

Dkah  Mr,  Danzansky  I  am  in  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  April  30,  1992  and  the  White 
House  letter  of  May  4,  1992  related  to  the 
Banking  Comm.ittee  s  request  that  you  tes- 
tify at  a  hearing  on  May  21,  1992,  I  am  writ- 
ing to  inform  you  that  the  Banking  Comm.it- 
tee expects  you  to  appear  at  the  May  21  hear- 
ing. 

The  purpose  of  the  May  21.  1992  hearing  is 
to  determine  the  role  that  various  persons  in 
the  executive  branch  played  m  the  decision 
to  approve  the  $1  billion  FY  1990  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  iCCC'  program  for  L'-aq, 
The  Banking  Committee  has  obtained  nu- 
merous documents  indicating  that  you  were 
involved  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
'I'SDA'  decision  to  approve  the  $1  billion  FY 
1990  CCC  program  tor  Li'aq.  Now  that  Iraq  ha.-- 
defaulted  on  its  CCC  debts,  the  decision  to 
approve  the  F'Y  1990  CCC  program  for  Iraq 
will  cost  US,  ta.xpayers  approximately  $500 
million. 

The  fact  that  the  President  s  personal  staff 
was  diiectly  involved  in  making  progiam  de 
cisions  at  an  executive  branch  agency  raises 
a  myriad  of  policy  questions.  For  example, 
was  pressure  inappropriately  applied  on  the 
I'SUA  by  you  or  others  acting  in  the  name  of 
the  President  in  order  to  win  approval  for 
the  CCC  program  for  Iraq?  These  and  other 
questions  will  be  addressed  at  the  May  21. 
1992  hearing 

The  May  4.  1992  White  House  letter  states 
that  longstanding  tradition  and  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers  have  traditionally 
precluded  persons  such  as  .yourself,  a  former 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Cabinet  .affairs,  from  tes- 
tifying before  the  Congress,  These  attempts 
to  block  our  inquiry  by  raising  a  form  of  ex- 
ecutive privilege  does  not  absolve  you  from 
your  responsibility  to  testify  before  the 
Banking  Committee, 

There  is  ample  precedent  of  Congressional 
rejection  of  a  claim  of  executive  privilege  re- 
sulting in  the  testimony  of  a  White  House 
aide  before  Congress,  In  April  of  1972.  Peter 
M.  Flanigan.  a  Presidential  assistant,  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
related  to  the  ITT  antitrust  scandal.  His  ap- 
pearance was  required  by  the  Committee  in 
spite  of  claims  of  executive  privilege  raised 
on  Mr,  Flanigan's  behalf  by  Presidential 
counsel,  John  W,  Dean  III.  More  recently. 
Robert  McFarlane  testified  before  the  House 
Intelligence  Committee  in  1985  regarding  the 
Administration's  violations  of  the  Boland 
amendment.  Mr.  McFarlane's  claim  of  execu- 
tive privilege  also  was  rejected  by  the  Com.- 
m It  tee. 

Clearly  the  White  House  attempt  to  block 
your  appearance  before  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee is  an  effort  to  conceal  from  the  Amer- 
ican public  the  Administration's  faulty  pol- 
icy towards  Li'aq,  Spurious  claims  of  execu- 
tive privilege  should  not  deny  the  American 
people  a  public  examination  of  that  failed 
and  tragic  policy. 

Accordingly,  the  Banking  Committee  in- 
sists  that   you   appear  at    the   May   21,    1992 


hearing  on  the  USDA's  decision  to  approve 
the  Jl  billion  FY'  1990  CCC  program  for  Iraq 
Your  input  is  es.sential  in  order  tc  under- 
stand the  U,S.  policy  towards  Iraq  and  the 
reasons  behind  the  Administration  s  decision 
to  approve  the  FY  1990  CCC  program  for  L-'aq, 
Sincerely, 

HEN'ttv  B,  Gonzalez, 

ChatrmaT.- 


D  1310 
SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 

a(idress  the  House,  follc^^ing  the  lepris- 
lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to, 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
Quest  of  Mr,  Thomas  of  \VyomintJ»  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming,  for  5  miin- 
utes.  toda.v, 

(The  followmtr  Members  >  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  GONZALEZ'  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:'] 

Mr,  Annl'NZIO.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remark?  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming/  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr,  Bkoomfield, 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Gonzalez  I  and  to  include 
extraneous  mat  ter:  i 

Mr,  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr,  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Bkoy^n  m  10  instances. 

Mr,  Anni'nzio  m  six  instances. 

Mr,  KAN.J0RSKI. 

Mr   Vento, 

Mr,  LaFalce. 

Mr,  Tkaficant. 

Mr.  Aspin, 

Mr,  Faleomavaega  in  five  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ-  Mr  Speaker.  I  m.ove 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p,m,) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Tuesday.  May  19.  1992.  at  12  noon 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3524,  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, t.-ansmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936;  to  the  Comimittee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

3525.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel.   Department    of  Defense,   t.'-ansmit- 
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una  A  ilriif:  -:  ;)ioj)us.v!  leftatfttion  to  amend 

tilie  :0.  rr.:;.'.l  St^ales  Code,  to  modifv  'he 
reenlistrrifnt  i-lixibility  of  certain  f'!:!  ••:  Kr 
serve  ol'fii  ers  Ut  the  Committee  f..  Aitt.'-i! 
Servu  es 

XViti  A  ],<<:,':■  :r^.:ri  'h'-  Assis'an'  S.^  r.-Mrv 
of  Slate  for  I, .•«;>;, i' :■.•■  AV.i.r^  •r.r---  '■::»; 
notifiiiition  of  a  projx'.-eil  'eh:.:  i  i  ■  -'- 
aiice  a^creerr.en'  Ijetwe.T;  N;k  it;  !';•■  ;-;  :;. 
In(  ,  of  Calif.iiTr.a  ,ir.>l  N;kMr.  C-r;'  •  li;...n 
'I'ran.siTV,  :'vi:    N  '    o'I'C    14  i* J      ;   .;     .i:  ■    •      J2 

r  S  (■    .'776-1      t,,   •>!►'  C'rr.tT.;-' ::    1-    ■.•'.^n 

AfiaH-.- 

J527  A  .e'te!-  from  '.he  A-ssi.sLanl  SeLretary 
of  suite  f  .r  I.fk'islative  Affairs,  transmitting 
notificati  >;i  ■<'.  a  proposed  authorization  for 
'tie  ex[xit  ii  erLain  defense  equipment  and 
a  proposed  yr.anufacturlnK  license  agree- 
ment (Ki'h  wi'h  Taiwan,  pursuant  to  22 
I'JiC  277600  and  2776(d);  to  the  Committee 
ii^oreitfn  Affairs, 

4.'i2«  A  letter  from  the  AclinK  Director.  De- 
fense .Security  Assistance  Agency,  tran.smit- 
tiDK  notification  of  intent  to  exercise  au- 
thority under  section  506(bi(2i  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  in  order 
to  prov:  !.■  military  assistance  to  Turkey, 
puisuan!  -M  22  V  S  C,  2318(b)l2);  to  the  Com- 
mit! .-e  'ir.  F'l  !-.-c:-  Affairs. 

!;.2ft  A  ;.■".:  :r  'i  the  Acting  Director.  De 
fer.-e  s.v  .::•■.  A  .■■.::  i-  A^'ency.  transmlt- 
ii.'in  '  !!•■  Drp.i: ! -I.  •;■  •  :..•  Army's  proposed 
lease  of  defense  articles  to  Canada  (Trans- 
mittal No.  12-92).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
27!»ia  ai;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
i.t  i  rs 

Mt.u^  A  .'ter  from  the  Acting  Director.  De- 
fpn>r  s.-  .rity  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting •;;'■  D'liii! 'ment  of  the  Navy's  proposed 
lea.--e  oi  !■  o;.,e  articles  to  the  Dominican 
Repi.i;;.  Transmittal  No.  lJ92i.  pursuant 
'•■  22  r  .s  ('  2796aiai;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  .Affairs. 

3531.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  status  of  efforts  to  obtain  compliance 
hv  Irao  with  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
1  N  s.-,  inty  Council,  pursuant  to  Public 
1..1W  iU2  1.  section  3  (105  Stat.  4)  (H.  Doc.  No. 
102  :J35r,  to  the  Commillee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  ordered  to  be  printed 

3532.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  the  original  report  of  political  con- 
tributions of  Alexander  Fletcher  Watson,  of 
Massachusetts,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Re- 
public of  Brazil,  of  William  Graham  Walker, 
of  California,  to  he  .Ambassador  to  Argen- 
tina, and  memt'er-;  of  their  families,  pursu- 
ant to  22  I'  s  (■  ('»-Mib)(2»;  to  the  Committe. 
on  Foreun  .-Mla.is 

3.s:!3  .A  :e''e:  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  .si.a'e  i.fv  l.otMslative  .Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  ;.:  •::,■  iv'ir.a:  nport  of  political  con- 
tnhutior.v  ,•:  Marovn  .MoAfee.  of  Florida,  to 
tie  ,\rntia>s.i.!i«:  '••  the  Republic  of  Guate- 
iTiala,  I'f  D.iv;.!  I  Dunford.  of  Arizona,  to  be 
.Amhass.i  :-.;  ■•  the  Sultanate  of  Oman;  of 
Rotiert  y  (■.<"■  !win.  of  Marvland,  to  be  Am- 
ii.i.ss.id  !!   ••'  N>-w  /..■  i..i:.  '.  at:  I  lo  service  con- 

;ir!>Tr;\  ,1-  A:i.!.i>,-.i  1  :  o  Western  Samoa, 
ar:>l  nieriiti.-rs  :  •.■..-:;■  :,•■.:.•■■  pursuant  to 
22  r  S  ('  ,i!Ml  !i  2  '.'  ■  ■-■■  ('  rr,:::.-'ee  on  For- 
eign .Affairs 

3634  A  letter  from  the  Anen.  y  l-nl  i  ifficer. 
Knvironment.al  Protection  .Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  activities  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  .Ail  for  calendar  year  1991, 
pursuant  lo  5  U  S,C  552idi.  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations 

;}5,35  .A  letter  from  the  Director.  OffK  e  of 
ManaKement  and  Budget,  transmitting  the 
annua;  refxirl  on  the  finamial  management 
Siy   State   and   local   «;ov»'rnnients   of   Federal 


financial  assistance  programs  for  the  period 
et.d.nk;  January  31.  1992.  pursuant  to  31 
(■  .->  (■  7<)7ib);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
.'i.er.i  (Jptrations. 

3536  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Smithso- 
nian Institution,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
semiannual  report  on  activities  of  the  in- 
spector general  for  the  period  October  1.  1991. 
through  March  31.  1992.  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  95-452.  section  5ib)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3537  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  transmit- 
lintr  a  copy  of  the  1991  activities  report  to 
the  r- .-  lent  and  Congress,  pursuant  to  16 
I'  s  I'  iTuib);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs, 

3538.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting the  1991  annual  report  of  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts 
together  with  the  March  and  September  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  held  during  1991.  pursuant  to 
28  U.S.C  604(a)(4),  (h)(2),  2412(d)(5);  28  U.S.C. 
331;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HKl'Oirrs  (iK  Co.MMrrTKKS  on   l"'!^ 
l.IC  HiI.l,.->  .X.M)  i<i-;S(  il.i'Tii  iNS 

Under  clause  2  of  rul--  XIII  ;  'ports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

lOmitted  from  the  Record  of  Mau  14.  19921 

Mr.  GONZALEZ:  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  4073.  A  bill 
to  provide  necessar.v  emergency  community 
development  and  housing  assistance  to  stim- 
ulate economic  growth  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  102  524)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
ISubmitted  Mai/  18.  19921 

Mr.  WAXMAN:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  H  R.  2507  (Rept.  102- 
525).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BENNETT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  480).  A  bill  to  reduce  the  stockpile 
requirement  for.  and  authorize  the  disposal 
of.  cobalt  from  the  National  Defense  Stock- 
pile. (Rept.  102  526).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


SI'HSI'Qii.N  I        XCiiiiN      ON       -\      RK- 
I'OKTI-Ili   Hli.:.  >i:t^ri-.NT!Ai.L^'   i-lK- 

!-"ki;hi-:d 

Li.Uii  clause  5  of  rule  X  tiie  following 
action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker: 

ISubmitted  May  15.  19921 
The  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  Rules  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  H.R.  3304;  H.R.  3304  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Stale  of  the  Union 


ITHI.IC    WI.I.S   AND   Hl-lSOI.rTloNS 

rtiiiof  '  l.ii;.--o  :t  I.;  i  d'.i-  X  ,i'!>l  .  l,i:i.-.o  ! 
of   rulo    XXII,    ptiMi.     1-ills   ,ind    fosolu 
tlon.--  wioi-   ■  111  I  o, hired  .iiiil  hover.illy   I'o 
ferr.'d  .t.-s  IoHmw.-, 

H.   M:    l.xFAI.CK: 
H  K      I't;    .A  !  :o  t(5  encourage  private  con- 
(»■•!.     ■     ;  lovide  equity  capital  to  small  busi- 
ni-->      :    irns.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 


H\     Ml      MdNTCOMKHV      f    r    h:--.se;f 
.Mr       .~>:L.Mi,      .tr.ii      .\1:        H.ammkk 

SCHMIDT): 

H,R  5192.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  improvements  to  vet- 
erans health  programs  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans    Ar'.i  ;r- 

By    .M:      MONTC.D.MKKV     for   himself, 
Mr.        lUvMfk.scHMIDT.  .    and       Mr 
Stum  I"  > 
H.R.  5193.  A  bill  to  improve  the  delivery  of 
health-care  services  to  eligible  veterans  and 
to  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  .Affairs;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Vi-'  ■:  ,,t,  -    A'!,i::  -  ,.:,  1  .Armed  Services 

]<:  M-  MAiniNK/.  <  for  himself  and 
M:  I  HI)  of  Michigan  i: 
H  K  ::'■!  A  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  !H74 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  yeats 
1993.  1994.  1995,  and  1996,  and  for  other  pur 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  M:    m  »K n  in 
H  R.  5195.  A  bill  relating  to  the  tariff  treat- 
ment   of    electric    toothbrushes    and    parts 
thereof;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

nv  N!:  MTRTHA: 
!!  i;  •  \  '  1  to  extend  the  influenza 
vaicmaiion  demonstration  project  currently 
conducted  under  the  Medicare  Program,  to 
establish  a  program  to  award  grants  for  hos- 
pital-based influenza  vaccine  delivery  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 


.MKMOKI.AI.S 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

432.  The  SPKAKIll;  ;'ivsented  a  memorial 
of  the  Senate  :•    snie  of  Connecticut, 

relative  to  the  accounting  of  all  POW  MIA- 
from  the  war  in  Indochina:  to  the  Commit;  i 
on  Foreign  Affairs 


l'!-;l\'ATI-:    lUI.I.S    ANl) 
HEStiLlTli  )Ns 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  .\,\n 

Mr.  DAVIS  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  5197)  to 
clear  certain  impediments  to  the  licensing  of 
a  vessel  for  employment  in  the  coastwise 
trade  and  fisheries  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


.ADnrrioNAi.  sponsoi-is 

T'nd'-T  I  I.tu.M-  1  ul  I'uli-  -X.XII.  .--poPi.-or.v 
•A-  :•  I  ;  !•  il  to  Public  bills  and  i-e.solu- 
'  :  ■),>  ,t>  '.' .; lows- 

n  1-;    ;-..!   Ml  w,:  ;,i,\vn 

11  \i  .'lilt  \!:  ir  CK.AHV  and  M:  H,^■.^^  -f 
1       .-,,,;,! 

Mi;    Ui:    \lt    cwiiBKLl,  of  California 

Hi;    iiiJ   Ml    C\\i!HKLL  of  California. 

HK  SM.i  .M:  S'.uir;-,  Mr  Pftri,  and  .Mr 
BfHTON  of  Ind:.i::,i 

H  1^  4022  Ml-  Luist.^s  •  K:«  r;,la,  Mr 
H:  \.K'A ;-::,:  ,  Mi  ("i:  .H^:'  Mr  M,M(T!SKZ, 
M:  >:''Ki-,--  ,M~  N'-i<;»iN  Mr~  Kfnnki.i.'i  , 
M:  -    Ho\i-K,  ar,d  Mr    A;  v\,\N:ir;K 

H  1{    illH    Mr    Kk,\sK>  of  (■  ,r.r,e.  til  ul 

H  H  1222  Mr  ToHKl-,-.  .Mr:-  MbAKKs  cf 
K.ir:>a-    Mr    Hkou s,  ,tr.<l  .Mr  G;.-kh;n: 

UK    1:V)7    M:    I, Kvk:,x  of  California.  Mr   Doit 
N\\   .d   California,   Mr    Gkkhn   of  New  York, 
Mr    (■ri,«,.M);,KH,  Mr    1'a,\os,  and  Mr    Gkhkn  of 
T-x.i.- 

H  K  4-.W  Mr  l.Ki■v.^^  .^f  Fl;  ri.la  .Ms  Noh- 
1"S  Mr  l.i-'Als  of  Florida.  Mr  AfKl.-^h.  and 
Mr    Nkm   >.f  .Massai  husetts 


H  R    47,V!    Mr    iMIol-F 

H  H   4924    Mr   Martin KZ 

H  R    4944    Mr    FlKI.DS 

H  R   :);52   .Mr   CuANtiL.tH. 

H  J    Res,  159   Mr    MiNETA  and  Mr   Leach 

H  J    Res    393    Mr    Gohdo.m,  Mr    UlToN.  Mr 


M: 


A:.1.KN,      Mr       Sl'NDQft.ST. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 

Price.  Ms,  Norton.  Ms,  Snowe.  Mrs  Patter- 
son. Mr,  FALEOMAyAEGA,  Mr,  Emerson.  Mr 
S.AXTON,  Mr,  Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr,  Rogers. 
Mr  MONTGCi.MERV.  Ms  DeLairo.  Mr  SlKOR- 
sKi.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr  .Jenkins,  Ms, 
Horn,  Mr,  Weldon,  Mr  Esl'Y,  Mr  .Mn.\KLEY. 
Mr       Mr    B,^tkv,«.n,  Mr   C.\Hh.  and  .Mr  ^".^WEl.L. 
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H,J,  Res  426  Mr  DeFazio,  Mr  Wolf,  .Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Serrano,  and  Ms. 
Norton 

H    Res   323   Mr   Br;  Ct 

H.  Res.  36;    Mr   .Moorhead. 
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A  TRIBrTK  TO  DR.   S    CHARLES 
SCHILZ 

HON.  LOLIS  STOK£S 

OF  0H!0 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REF'RESENTATIVES 

Mondau.  May  18.  1992 

Mr  STOKES  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
salute  Dr  S  Charles  Schuiz  tor  his  research 
in  the  area  of  adolescent  psychiatry  Dr 
Schuiz  has  t>een  recognized  throughout  the 
medical  profession  as  a  pioneer  m  adolescent 
psychiatry  specifically  in  the  area  ol  psychosis, 
manic  depressive  illnesses  and  schizophrenia. 

Dr  Schuiz,  who  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
department  of  psychiatry  at  Case  Western  Re- 
serve University,  began  his  research  career  as 
a  clinical  associate  m  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  (NIMHj  intramural  program  It 
was  through  the  experience  gamed  from  the 
NIMH  program,  which  allowed  Dr  Schuiz  to 
thrust  forward  successfully  into  the  medical  re- 
search arena 

Mr.  Speaker.  NIMH  has  the  finest  intramural 
brain  research  program  in  the  world.  In  addi- 
tion. NIMH  funds  an  extensive  range  of  both 
biomedical  and  behavioral  researcfi  activities 
related  to  the  prevention  and  treatment  ol 
mental  illnesses  through  grant  and  contracts 
made  to  professionals  affiliated  with  hospitals, 
academic  and  research  institutions 

Mr  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Labor- 
HHS-Education  Sutx;ommittee  on  House  Ap- 
propriations. I  applaud  witfi  pride  Dr  Schuiz' 
research  on  schizophrenia  As  a  recipient  of 
the  Stanley  Foundation  Award  and  the  1989 
Public  Health  Service  Medal  of  Commenda- 
tion. Dr   Schuiz  IS  indeed  worthy  of  this  praise. 

Conducting  research  as  chairman  is  only 
one  of  Dr  Schuiz'  many  fulfilling  duties  He 
also  works  closely  with  the  Metropolitan 
Cleveland  Alliance  for  the  Mentally  III.  whose 
goal  IS  to  fight  to  overcome  the  mental  illness 
stigma  and  to  promote  adequate  funding  for 
services 

Mr  Speaker,  at  this  time,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  a  column  from  the  "Spotlight" 
section  of  The  Decade  of  the  Brain  where  Dr. 
Schuiz  spoke  about  teenagers  with  schizo- 
phrenia 

Sta.nlky  Ki.h.  .nuation  Award  Winnkr 

EXAMINKS  TEE.NAOERS  WlTH  SCHIZOPHRENIA 

I  By  Dr  S  Ctiarles  Sthulzi 

In  1980.  initial  reports  of  enlarijed  ventri- 
cles measured  on  computerized  tomoKraphy 
(CT)  scans  focused  attention  on  schizophre- 
nia as  a  brain  disease  The  exclllnK  earl.v 
work  of  Tim  Crow.  Daniel  Weinberiter.  and 
Nancy  Andreasen  demonstrated  that  ven- 
tricular size  In  schizophrenic  patients  was 
larger  than  that  measured  in  control  sub- 
jects. These  investigators  also  demonstrated 
correlations  with  neuropsychological  test- 
intf.  response  to  neuroleptic  treatment,  and 
neRative  symptoms  with  this  new  measure- 
ment However,  all  of  the  early  effort  in  this 
arena  was  performed  with  patients  who  were 


m  adu-tniioo,  man.v  oi  wnom  had  Ot-en  i;i  loi' 
decades.  Thus,  the  question  arose  whether 
enlarifed  ventricles  were  secondary  to  long 
term  medication  or  institutional  treatment 

"Our  group's  work  at  the  Medical  ColleRe 
of  Virginia  focused  on  adolescents  suffering 
from  schizophreniform  or  schizophrenic  ill- 
ness. "  notes  S  Charles  Schuiz.  M  D  'We  felt 
that  by  studying  teenagers,  most  of  whom 
had  never  received  antipsychotic  medica- 
tions and  none  of  whom  had  been  instltu- 
Monallzed.  that  we  could  answer  some  of  the 
questions  about  the  timing  of  the  onset  of 
enlarged  ventricles," 

Dr  Schuiz  and  his  colleagues  dem- 
onstrated that  teenagers  had  ventricle  size 
larger  than  control  groups  and  also  larger 
than  teenagers  with  borderline  personality 
disorder  They  went  on  to  note  that  teen- 
agers with  enlarged  ventricles  had  a  statis- 
tically poor  early  response  to  antipsychotic 
medication  compared  to  those  schizophrenic 
teenagers  whose  ventricles  were  within  the 
normal  range  Further,  the  teenagers  with 
larger  ventricles,  despite  having  a  poorer  re- 
sponse to  neuroleptic  medication,  ended  up 
with  larger  doses  of  antipsychotic  drugs  by 
the  end  of  the  one  month  trial. 

"Our  group  concluded  from  these  early 
studies  involving  a  small  number  of  teen- 
agers that  there  was  evidence  that  ventricu- 
lar enlargement  was  present  at  the  outset  of 
the  Illness  schizophrenia  Also,  because  of 
the  correlation  between  ventricular  size  and 
treatment  outcome,  the  group  posits  that 
adolescent  schizophrenia  was  on  a  contin- 
uum with  the  adult  illness,"  Dr  Schuiz  re- 
counted. 

Performing  these  studies  In  teenagers  al- 
lowed Dr.  Schuiz  and  his  colleagues  the  op- 
portunity to  observe  a  number  of  the  as- 
sumptions about  schizophrenia  held  by  the 
majority  of  clinicians  "It  appeared  that  cli- 
nicians working  with  teenagers  who  suffered 
from  a  psychotic  illness  were  reluctant  to  di- 
agnose schizophrenia  for  fear  of  applying  a 
bad  label,  "  observed  Dr.  Schultz.  "Further, 
our  group  observed  that  many  hoped  that  the 
psychotic  illness  was  a  reaction  to  a  stress- 
ful event  and  that  it  would  go  away  after 
short  term  treatment.  Therefore  we  have  at- 
tempted to  disseminate  the  results  of  our 
study  to  encourage  those  working  with  teen- 
agers to  note  the  seriousness  of  schizophre- 
nia even  in  the  younger  age  group" 

Dr  Schuiz  moved  to  Case  Western  Reserve 
University  School  of  Medicine  where  he  is 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Psychiatry.  There  the  opportunity  arose 
to  reexamine  issues  in  adolescent  psychia- 
try—especially tho.se  issues  focusing  on  psy- 
chosis and  serious  psychiatric  disease  such 
as  manic  depressive  disease.  A  number  of  re- 
cent symposia  have  pointed  to  the  con- 
troversy around  the  timing  of  enlargement 
of  ventricles  in  psychotic  patients  Some  in- 
vestigators now  feel  that  there  are  instances 
in  which  there  is  rapid  increase  in  ventricu- 
lar size,  while  other  groups  have  not  dem- 
onstrated such  a  phenomena.  Dr.  Schuiz  and 
his  colleagues  feel  that  the  study  of  teen- 
agers may  offer  a  unique  opportunity  to  re- 
solve this  question  Dr  Lee  Friedman,  work- 
ing with  Dr  Schuiz  and  Dr  Herbert  Meltzer. 
reported   at   the   1992  Winter  Workshop  on 


Schizophrenia  that  larger  ventricles  are  seen 
in  those  patients  with  an  earlier  onset  of 
schizophrenia.  His  poster  on  this  subject  con- 
firms earlier  work  performed  In  Britain. 

With  generous  support  from  the  Stanley 
Foundation,  Dr.  Schuiz.  along  with  Dr  Lee 
Friedman  and  Dr  John  Kenny.  a 
neuropsychologist,  are  assessing  teenagers 
with  .schizophrenia,  schizophreniform  dis- 
order, bipolar  illness,  and  major  depression 
with  psychotic  features.  Their  plan  includes 
assessment  utilizing  MRI  brain  imaging. 
smooth  pursuit  eye  movement  assessments, 
and  a  battery  of  neuropsychological  tests.  In 
the  few  subjects  seen  to  date,  the  team  has 
observed  a  number  of  patients  with  abnormal 
eye  tracking.  This  finding  would  indicate 
that  abnormal  eye  tracking  is  present  at  the 
onset  of  schizophrenia  and  it  not  the  result 
of  prolonged  neuroleptic  treatment.  Also  of 
interest  is  the  finding  by  Dr  Kenny,  that  a 
number  of  the  teenagers  examined  have  re- 
sults on  neuropsychological  testing  similar 
to  that  seen  in  adults.  The  group  plans  sta- 
tistical evaluation  of  their  data  base  as  their 
study  progresses  to  explore  relationships  be- 
tween these  variables 

"At  our  biweekly  research  meetings,  we  re- 
view each  case  studied  and  are  also  hopeful 
that  we  can  provide  clinically  meaningful  in- 
formation to  clinicians  in  our  region."  offers 
Dr  Schuiz. 

Dr.  Schuiz  began  his  research  career  as  a 
Clinical  Associate  at  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  (NIMH)  Intramural  Re- 
search Program  in  the  late  1970s  following 
his  psychiatry  residency  at  UCLA  His  initial 
C'T  scan  work  with  teenagers  was  done  at  the 
Medical  College  of  'Virginia  in  collaboration 
with  Drs.  Mariam  Keller  and  Robert  Friedel. 
Dr  Schuiz  notes  that  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia  provided  a  unique  opportunity  to 
study  teenagers  with  psychiatric  illness  be- 
cause It  served  as  a  central  referral  hospital 
for  the  state. 

In  1986.  Dr  Schuiz  went  back  to  the  NIMH 
where  he  was  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  Dr  Samuel  Keith  i pre- 
viously featured  in  The  Decade  of  the  Brain) 
on  the  National  Plan  for  Schizophrenia  Re- 
search. During  this  time  of  Increased  focus 
on  schizophrenia.  Dr.  Schuiz  was  able  to 
start  the  biennial  International  Congress  on 
Schizophrenia  Research  now  headed  for  its 
fourth  meeting  This  Congress  now  provides 
a  forum  for  discussion  of  schizophrenia  re- 
search fur  active  investigators  from  around 
the  world  In  1989  he  was  awarded  the  Public 
Health  Service  Medal  of  Commendation  for 
the  uevelopment  of  the  Public  Academic  Li- 
aison I  PAL  I  Program. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Psychi- 
atry at  Case  Western.  Dr  Schuiz  is  happy  to 
work  closely  with  the  Metropolitan  Cleve- 
land Alliance  for  the  Mentally  III  This  re- 
gional group  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
schizophrenia  research  at  Case  Western,  thus 
illustrating  the  progress  that  can  he  made  by 
close  affiliation.  In  addition,  a  community 
mental  health  liaison  with  the  University 
has  been  started  with  the  goal  of  having  resi- 
di'nts  and  faculty  serve  in  the  community. 
The  Department  of  Psychiatry  at  Case  West- 
ern has  been  fortunate  to  attract  four  young 
full  time  psychiatric  faculty  to  provide 
teaching  in  this  community  project. 


"Cleveland  i.s  an  outstanding  community 
for  an  investigator  interested  in  clinical  and 
rc-ifarrh  work  in  .schizophrenia."  noted  Dr 
Si  hulz.  "especially  as  it  combines  partner- 
ship w'.th  families.  Dr.  Herbert  Meltzers 
NIMH  Cimica!  Research  Center,  and  a  Uni- 
versity and  Hospital  dedicated  to  teaching." 


JOHN  CHU'ALEK  HONORED  FOR 
ACADEMIC  CAREER 


HON.  PAUL  L  KAN'JORSKl 

^    DK  f'KNSSVLVAMA 
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THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Monday.  Mali  18.  1992 

Mr  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  recognize  today  Mr.  John  Chwaiek  He  is 
an  esteemed  educator  and  administrator  at 
Wilkes  University  in  Wilkes-Barre.  a  personal 
friend  and  a  trusted  adviser. 

Following  distinguished  military  service  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  Mr,  Chwaiek  pursued  his 
education  at  Bucknell  University,  which  was  at 
that  time  a  junior  college,  and  Wilkes  College, 
now  Wilkes  University  He  began  working  at 
Bucknell  in  1946  as  a  vocational  counselor  for 
veterans  and  as  assistant  dean  of  admissions 
John  also  taught  sociology  until  1950.  At  that 
time,  he  established  the  placement  center  at 
Wilkes  and  served  as  its  director  for  more 
than  30  years.  While  Director  of  the  placement 
center,  John  helped  countless  students 
choose  careers  and  facilitate  their  transition 
from  academia  to  the  working  world 

Mr  Chwaiek  has  become  known  as  a  great 
innovator  The  programs  he  created  to  assist 
many  students  plan  their  future  careers  are 
only  a  few  of  the  projects  with  which  he  has 
been  involved.  He  helped  establish  the 
Luzerne  County  Guidance  Association, 
brought  "Town  Meeting  of  the  Air"  and  the 
"Today  Show"  broadcast  to  the  Wilkes  cam- 
pus He  also  established  prelaw  day  and  the 
high  school  editors  conference.  John  has  co- 
ordinated the  inaugurations  of  two  of  the  col- 
lege's presidents  and  its  50th  anniversary 
celebration 

He  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  re- 
nowned Wilkes-Hahneman  Recruiting  Program 
in  which  premed  students  begin  the  studies  at 
Wilkes  and  then  go  on  to  Hahneman  Medical 
School,  This  innovative  program  was  one  ol 
the  first  of  Its  kind  m  the  country  This  year, 
John  was  honored  once  again  as  he  accepted 
a  seat  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  distin- 
guished Kosciuszko  Foundation, 

John  has  not  only  had  an  effect  on  the  ca- 
reers of  thousands  of  people  in  my  district,  he 
had  a  direct  impact  on  my  own  career.  He 
was  a  personal  friend  of  my  father  and  I  have 
known  him  all  of  my  life,  John  has  a  high  re- 
spect for  public  sen^ice  and  that  respect  stimu- 
lated my  interest  in  public  life.  He  taught  me 
that  an  individual  can  have  an  impact  on  the 
future — his  own,  his  community's  and  the  Na- 
tion's. I  have  no  doubt  that  our  future  has 
been  shaped  by  countless  individuals  whose 
lives  John  Chwaiek  has  touched. 

John  Chwaiek  was  a  great  influence  in  my 
life  and  I  can  never  repay  him  for  the  sage  ad- 
vice he  often  extended  to  me.  But,  I  have  tried 
to  repay  him  by  learning  from  that  advice  and 
carrying  it  out  as  best  I  can 

Mr  Speaker,  for  more  than  40  years,  Mr 
John  Chwaiek  has  been  a  valuable  member  of 
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the  academic  team  at  Wilkes  University.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  his  many  friends  and  col- 
leagues as  they  gather  to  honor  his  distin- 
guished career  and  pay  tribute  to  a  warm  and 
caring  man 


LAURENCE  LATTMAN  TRIBUTE 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OK  NEW  MK.XICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Monday.  May  18.  1992 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dedi- 
cated administrator  and  educator  at  New  Mex- 
ico Institute  of  Mining  and  Technology  in 
Socorro  will  be  retiring  next  year  after  10 
years  at  the  helm  President  Laurence 
Lattman  recently  announced  he  will  step  down 
in  June  1993. 

President  Lattman  is  widely  recognized  as 
having  made  the  Socorro  school  one  of  the 
Nation's  best  technical  colleges.  Last  year,  the 
school  was  rated  as  the  Nation's  I5lh  best 
college  buy  by  Money  magazine  The  presi- 
dent has  also  attracted  more  students  to  the 
school  during  his  tenure — enrollment  reached 
a  record  1,500  this  year. 

A  geologist  by  training.  President  Lattman 
arrived  in  Socorro  from  the  University  of  Utah 
where  he  served  as  dean  During  his  stay  in 
New  Mexico,  he  has  broadened  the  school's 
educational  base  and  recruited  students  by  of- 
fering new  courses  such  as  environmental  en- 
gineering. 

Later  this  month.  Gov.  Bruce  King  will 
present  President  Lattman  with  a  Distin- 
guished Public  Service  Award  for  his  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  the  community.  He  is  one 
of  10  New  Mexicans  who  will  receive  this 
year's  prestigious  award. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  have  worked 
with  President  Lattman  during  this  past  dec- 
ade. He  IS  a  greatly  committed  educator  who 
has  always  placed  his  students'  interests 
atx)ve  all  else  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  honoring  this  outstanding  American  and  to 
wish  him  well  in  this,  his  last  year  as  president 
of  the  New  Mexico  Institute  ot  Mining  and 
Technology. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  ZOOLOGICAL 
GARDENS;  ON  THE  FRONT  LLNE 
OF  CONSERVATION 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  .May  18.  1992 

f^^r.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  this  tx)dy  an  organiza- 
tion that  diligently  seeks  to  protect  this  planet's 
vital  natural  resources,  particularly  the  rain  for- 
ests of  the  world.  The  San  Francisco  Zoologi- 
cal Gardens,  one  of  the  bay  area's  finest 
treasures,  has  led  the  fight  to  educate  the 
public  about  the  inviolability  of  these  lands  and 
continues  to  set  the  standard  lor  conservation 
in  this  country. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  the  San 
Francisco  Zoo  has  taken  the  lead  on  this  criti- 
cal front.  The  zoo  has  long  been  a  progressive 
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force  behind  the  animal  welfare  and  resource 
conservation  movement.  As  a  highly  respected 
cultural,  educational,  and  conservation  insti- 
tute. Its  influence  in  the  field  of  conservation  is 
formidable 

Under  the  influence  of  Zoo  Director  David 
Anderson,  the  San  Francisco  Zoological  Gar- 
dens developed  and  implemented  the  Nations 
most  ethical  zoo  animal  welfare  policy  m 
which  the  zoo  takes  responsibility  for  the  qual- 
ity ot  life  and  reproductive  management  ol  its 
animals. 

This  progressive  policy  was  established  with 
the  parlicipation  of  the  San  FrarKisco  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
Friends  of  Animals,  and  other  organizations 
sharing  the  common  goal  of  animal  welfare 

Another  example  of  the  San  Francisco  Zoo- 
logical Gardens'  dynamic  and  enterprising  ac- 
tivism in  the  field  of  conservation  is  a  program 
called  the  ecosystem  survival  plan.  Developed 
by  Mr.  Norman  Gershenz  and  Leslie  Saul, 
both  curators  with  the  zoo,  the  ecosystem  sur- 
vival plan  combines  the  concept  of  the  con- 
servation parking  meter  with  the  adopt  an  acre 
program.  The  resulf  For  every  quarter  fed 
into  the  meter  by  the  general  public,  90 
square  feet  of  ram  forest  can  be  saved 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  danger  posed  by -the  rapid 
depletion  of  the  world's  vital  natural  resources 
requires  steadfast  and  positive  action  on  the 
part  of  concerned  citizens  and  institutions 
alike.  The  San  Francisco  Zoological  Gardens 
IS  a  model  for  such  action.  Their  investment  i.n 
time,  talent  and  energy  will  pay  dividends  weli 
into  the  future,  the  importance  of  their  mission 
cannot  be  overstated,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  m  recognizing  the  San  Francisco  Zoo- 
logical Gardens  for  their  important  contribution 
in  the  field  ot  conservation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MEL  MADERO 
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HON.  DUNCAN  HL'NTER 

OF  CALIKOKMA 
THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18.  1992 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mel  Madero, 
former  national  commander  of  American 
POW's.  died  May  13  at  the  Veterans  Hospital 
in  San  Diego.  A  graduate  of  Salinas  High 
School.  Mr  Madero  enlisted  m  the  40th  Tank 
Company.  California  National  Guard,  m  Octo- 
ber 1940.  The  tank  company  was  activated  as 
Company  C  i94th  Tank  Battalion  at  Fort 
Lewis,  Washington  m  February  i94i.  and  em- 
barked for  Manila  on  September  ■'941 

A  survivor  of  the  initial  Japanese  attacks  on 
the  Philippines  beginning  December  8,  i94i. 
Mr.  Madero  was  among  those  who  were  sur- 
rendered to  the  Japanese  in  the  fall  of  Bataar 
on  Apnl  9.  i942.  He  made  the  Bataan  Deatr, 
March,  endured  imprisonment  in  O'Donneli. 
Cabanatuan,  and  Bilibid  in  the  Philippines,  and 
was  shipped  to  Fukuaka  No.  23  m  Japan. 
While  there,  he  worked  in  Japanese  coai 
mines. 

Official  U.S.  Army  reports  state  that  less 
than  half  the  Amencans  who  surrendered  to 
the  Japanese  in  1942  survived  and  were  re- 
leased after  the  surrender  of  Japan  m  i945 
Some  53  percent  of  American  POW's  m  Japa- 
nese hands  were  executed  or  died  from  star- 
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vafion  and  disease — the  worst  record  ol  bar- 
bar\c  treatment  ot  prisoners  ever  recorded 
among  so-called  civilized  nations 

Mr  Madero  is  survived  by  his  wile  Gloria 
and  a  son.  Mark  He  was  a  commander  of  the 
Bataan  Veterans  Association,  a  director  ot  the 
Pacific  Memorial  Freedom  Foundation,  and  a 
member  ot  the  National  Veterans  Council 
Prior  to  his  death,  he  worVed  at  the  VA  Re- 
gional Ottice,  San  Diego 

Mr  Madero's  decorations  include  the  Army 
Distinguished  Unit  Badge  with  two  clusters. 
American  Defense,  Asiatic.  Philippine  De- 
fense' Philippine  Lit)eration.  Philippine  Inde- 
pendence. Bronze  Star,  and  POW  Medal  Mr 
Madero  interment  will  be  conducted  Wednes- 
day, May  20  at  Fort  Rosecrans  in  San  Diego 


RON ALU  K    MACHTLKV  WINNER 


HON.  RONALD  K.  .MACHTLEY 

"F  UiluliK  isi..\n:i 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRK.SKNTATIV'ES 
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Mr  MACHTLEY  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Michelle 
McWeeney.  ol  Middletown.  as  this  years  re- 
cipient of  the  Congressman  Ronald  K 
Machtley  Academic  and  Leadership  Excel- 
lence Award  lor  Middletown  High  School  in 
Middletown.  Rl 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student  cho- 
sen by  Middletown  High  School,  who  dem- 
onstrates a  mature  blend  ot  academic 
achievement,  community  development  and 
leadership  qualities 

Michelle  McWeeney  has  more  than  fulfilled 
this  criteria  She  is  a  member  ot  the  National 
Honor  and  National  Hispanic  Honor  Societies 
She  is  also  very  active  m  student  government 
She  IS  the  president  ol  the  student  council  and 
a  member  of  the  spirit  week  committee  Win- 
ner of  the  Hoby  and  Smith  College  Book 
Awards,  Michelle  has  a  grade  GPA  of  3  918 
out  of  a  possible  4  00. 

I  commend  Michelle  McWeeney  for  her  out- 
standing achievements  and  wish  her  all  the 
best  in  her  future  ende.ivors 


HONORING  GUADALCANAL 
VETERANS 


HON.  CH.\RLES  WILSON 

oh    H.\.\.> 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R  E  PRESENT  ATI  VE.S 

Mnnday.  May  18.  1992 
Mr  WILSON  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  honor  the  brave  men 
who  fought  at  Guadalcanal  Among  the  most 
bitterly  contested  campaigns  m  American  his- 
tory, the  Guadalcanal  confrontations  marked  a 
changeover  from  defense  to  offense  m  the  Pa- 
cific theater  of  war  m  World  War  ii 

The  invasion  of  Guadalcanal  was  the  first 
amphibious  operation  undertaken  by  US 
forces  in  the  war  On  August  7.  1942.  three 
carrier  groups,  built  around  the  earners  Enter- 
prise. Saratoga,  and  Wasp,  with  transports 
arxj  escorts  and  covered  by  land  based  air 
support  from  Port  Moresby,  moved  on  Guadal 
canal  The  prelanding  bombardment  lasted 
only  3  hours 
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US  marines  stormed  ashore  and  by 
evening  1 1 ,000  were  on  the  island.  The  next 
morning  they  captured  the  almost  completed 
airfield  renamed  it  Henderson  Field  The  Japa- 
nese garrison  of  2,200,  mostly  construction 
workers,  fled  into  the  jungle.  There  was  stiffer 
resistance  on  the  satellite  islands  of  Tulagi. 
Florida,  and  Gavatu. 

The  fighting  on  Guadalcanal  went  on  for  an- 
other 6  months.  Japanese  troops,  regularly  re- 
inlorced  from  their  bases  at  Rabaul  and  Truk 
continued  to  oppose  American  forces  A  series 
of  sharp  naval  engagements,  almost  daily  air 
battles  and  ground  combat  actions  ensured  It 
was  not  until  February  9.  1943,  that  the  last 
Japanese  forces  were  hastily  evacuated  from 
the  island  In  the  course  of  the  campaign,  the 
Japanese  had  lost  approximately  25,000  men 
and  24  ships  The  Americans  had  incurred 
1.044  Marine  and  446  Army  casualties  and 
lost  24  ships  At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the 
myth  of  the  invincible  Japanese  fighter  was 
laid  to  rest.  Americas  footfiold  in  the  South 
Pacific  was  secured  and  her  successful  offen- 
sive campaign  of  island-hopping  had  t>egun. 

For  young  men  like  Brady  Wadsworth  and 
Sam  Barnes.  Guadalcanal  marked  the  first 
time  Amencan  servicemen  saw  hand-to-hand 
combat  with  the  Japanese,  Wadsworth  and 
Barnes  not  only  survived  Guadalcanal,  but 
plan  to  mark  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  August  7  by  visiting  Guadalcanal  this  year. 

Some  50  years  since  the  battle,  memones 
ol  Guadalcanal  are  still  vivid, 

"This  was  America's  first  attempt  to  take 
something  away  from  the  Japanese."  Wads- 
worth said  "They  were  running  through  us  like 
a  dose  ot  salts" 

Like  so  many  other  Americans,  Wadsworth 
lOined  the  Marines  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  txDmbing  of  Pearl  Hartxir  On  January  9, 
1942  he  enlisted,  went  overseas  in  June  and 
landed  on  Guadalcanal  on  August  7  An  auto- 
matic rifleman  with  the  1st  Marine  Division,  he 
went  ashore  at  9  05  a  m  in  the  first  wave 

"We  went  to  take  a  mountain — Tenaru  River 
Battle — that's  where  I  was  wounded  at  a  place 
called  Hell  Point."  Wadsworth  said 

Wadsworth  was  firing  from  a  foxhole  on  Hell 
Point  when  the  Japanese  made  their  all-out 
effort  to  cross  the  Tenaru  sandbar  and  pene- 
trate the  lines.  He  fired  at  them  with  his  auto- 
matic rifle,  killing  several,  until  his  gun 
lammed  Then  he  picked  up  a  Springfield  rifle 
and  fired  with  that,  and  finally,  when  the  Japa- 
nese had  come  close,  he  jumped  up  and  ran 
to  meet  them  with  his  bayonet  He  was  then 
struck  by  a  bullet  which  knocked  him  down 
But  he  refused  to  be  evacuated  until  the  more 
seriously  wounded  had  been  cared  for  He 
was  then  evacuated  to  a  French  hospital 
where  he  spent  several  months  recuperating 

While  Sam  Barnes  didn't  see  the  hand-to- 
hand  combat  that  Brady  Wadsworth  endured, 
he  did  see  the  pain  and  suffering  that  the 
fighting  caused  As  a  physician  with  the  1st 
Marine  Aircraft,  Barnes  was  responsible  for 
seeing  that  the  wounded  and  sick  were  evacu- 
ated to  the  hospital  m  New  Caledonia 

"We  would  load  up  the  wounded  on  a  DC- 
3.  all  the  time  watching  for  a  Japanese  at 
tack."  he  said  "I  was  issued  a  Springfield  nfle 
and  a  45  automatic  and  told  not  to  wear  any 
insignia   We  were  on  constant  alert." 

Barnes  spent  3  months  on  Guadalcanal  and 
suffered  from  malaria  and  dysentery  the  entire 
time 
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"We  all  had  it. "  Barnes  said  "I  didn't  get  nd 
ol  malaria  until  1945  It  was  something  a  mod- 
ern doctor  in  this  country  had  never  seen  be- 
fore" 

After  his  hitch  at  Guadalcanal  ended. 
Barnes  went  to  New  Calendonia  where  doc- 
tors treated  his  diseases.  In  the  3  months  on 
the  island.  Barnes  had  lost  60  pounds  He 
later  went  on  to  participate  m  the  invasion  of 
Okinawa  and  was  the  executive  medical  offi- 
cer of  the  2d  Marine  Division  m  Okinawa 

Barnes  said  his  training  as  a  rural  physician 
in  Trinity  County  helped  him  cope  with  the 
field  operation  of  Guadalcanal 

"Guadalcanal  really  turned  the  war  around," 
he  said.  "We  learned  a  lot  from  that  invasion 
We  learned  how  to  organize  We  learned  how 
to  prepare  lor  disease  Most  of  our  casualties 
were  from  illness,  not  wounds  on  Guadal- 
canal." 


OUR  DOME.STIC  AGKNDA  HAS 
UNMET  NEEDS 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

^ly  »i.->cu.s.->;.', 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.Mo'iddt/.  .\lau  18.  1992 

Mr  ASPIN  Mr  Speaker,  approximately  6 
weeks  ago  I  addressed  my  colleagues  on  the 
state  of  the  debate  over  national  security.  At 
that  time.  I  said  I  would  be  reporting  later 
atxiut  the  content  of  the  defense  authorization 
bill  I  would  ask  them  to  pass  this  summer  I 
said  in  the  strongest  terms  that  I  would  dem 
onstrate  to  them  that  we  could  spiend  less  on 
defense  than  the  Bush  administration  re- 
quested and  still  have  the  security  we  need  for 
this  new  era 

Today  I  am  making  such  a  report,  and  the 
urgency  of  our  mission  to  get  the  defense 
budget  right  has  become  even  greater  The 
events  in  Los  Angeles  have  demonstrated 
anew  that  our  domestic  agenda  has  unmet 
needs. 

Spending  more  than  we  need  to  on  defense 
today  IS  as  grave  an  error  as  spending  too  lit- 
tle That  IS  why  I  will  depart  from  my  usual 
practice  and  discuss  domestic  as  well  as  de- 
fense issues 

First.  I  want  to  report  to  you  on  the  fiscal 
year  1993  defense  authonzation  bill  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Sen/ices  completed  this 
week.  You  will  recall  that  we  recommended  a 
defense  number  of  S274  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority to  the  House  Budget  Committee,  and  it 
was  accepted 

That  figure  represents  a  cut  of  twice  what 
President  Bush  wanted  In  addition,  we  made 
plain  that  it  was  the  downpayment  on  a  5-year 
program  we  call  Option  C  that  also  ref>- 
resented  a  cumulative  5-year  cut  of  atx)ut 
twice  what  the  President  wanted 

The  defense  number  for  fiscal  year  1993 
prompted  outrageous  predictions  from  the 
Pentagon  Well,  we  did  mark  to  that  number, 
and  none  of  the  outrageous  predictions  are 
coming  to  pass  We  haven't  cut  one  service 
man  or  woman  beyond  the  cuts  planned  by 
the  administration  In  fact,  we  added  S200  mil- 
lion to  the  personnel  account  over  the  admin- 
istration request 

We  haven't  cut  real  readiness  although 
we've  cut  considerable  sums  from  overhead 
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and  support  infrastructure,  bloated  inventories, 
and  excess  cash  m  revolving  funds. 

And  while  we  were  doing  that,  we  did  rec- 
ommend funding  on  ground-based  missile  de- 
fenses and  authorized  up  to  a  total  of  20  B- 
2  stealth  bombers,  although  only  if  questions 
about  the  bomber's  stealthmess  are  answered 
and  its  costs  are  straightened  out. 

We  did  these  things  and  still  came  out  with 
a  defense  program  nearly  S7  billion  lower  than 
the  Bush  administration.  National  security  is 
intact,  and  we've  saved  billions, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  key  question  is  what  hap- 
pens now  We  know  that  the  terrible  events  in 
Los  Angeles  speak  to  a  need  to  address  the 
problems  of  our  cities  We  know  we  are  going 
to  respond  to  this  need  Where  do  we  get  the 
resources?  There  are  three  ways  to  generate 
resources  for  urban  relief,  and  all  of  them 
have  their  difficulties. 

First,  the  budget  agreement  provides  that  an 
emergency  could  be  declared  and  the  money 
provided.  The  difficulty  is.  however,  that  this 
would  add  to  the  deficit 

Second,  we  could  fund  the  urban  relief 
package  m  defense,  I  would  note  here  that  our 
colleagues  m  the  other  body  have  a  defense 
number  that  is  S6  billion  higher  than  the 
House  The  House  and  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittees are  in  conference  now 

Many  anticipate  that  the  conferees  will  split 
the  difference,  forcing  a  S3  billion  add-on  to 
the  House  defense  authorization  bill.  We  could 
aim  this  money  at  the  cities,  but  the  difficulty 
IS  that  It  would  have  to  be  defense  related  if 
It  IS  to  t>e  counted  against  the  defense  budget 
in  congressional  budget  txjokkeepmg.  This 
would  sharply  limit  what  might  tie  done  with 
the  funds. 

Third,  we  could  shift  money  from  defense  to 
domestic  needs  without  looking  for  a  defense 
angle,  making  it  available  for  any  legitimate 
purpose.  But  the  difficulty  is  that  this  approach 
would  require  that  we  revisit  the  question  of 
removing  firewalls  between  international,  do- 
mestic and  defense  spending  that  were  cre- 
ated in  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act.  We  le- 
cently  declined  to  remove  the  wails,  prefernng 
that  defense  savings  go  to  deficit  reduction 
rather  than  domestic  programs, 

Mr  Speaker,  I  know  which  option  I'd  pick. 
Today  l  call  on  my  colleague  to  reconsider  the 
question  of  bringing  the  firewalls  down.  Two 
things  have  happened  since  we  voted  m 
March  to  maintain  the  walls  that  make  this  re- 
consideration appropriate. 

First,  we  have  been  tragically  reminded  by 
the  events  in  Los  Angeles  that  our  cities  need 
attention  now. 

Second,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
has  produced  a  defense  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1993  that  protects  the  security  of 
this  country  while  saving  billions.  And  I  want  to 
underline  the  point  that  is  not  only  billions  less 
than  the  Bush  administration  would  spend;  it  is 
36  billion  less  than  the  Senate  budget  con- 
ferees want  to  spend  on  defense. 

So  today,  I  want  to  issue  a  challenge  to  the 
Senate  budget  conferees  and  to  the  Bush  Ad- 
ministration to  give  new  consideration  to  what 
we  have  done  on  defense  in  the  House. 

I  challenge  the  Senate  conferees  to  forgo 
the  ususi  split-the-difference  solution  and  ac- 
cept a  budget  resolution  with  defense  at  the 
House  numt>er.  That  will  preserve  our  S6  bil- 
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lion  in  savings.  The  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  House  has  demonstrated  that 
the  security  of  the  Nation  does  not  require  a 
higher  level  of  spending  in  fiscal  year  i993 

And  I  challenge  the  administration  to  accept 
this  reduction.  The  Pentagon  charges  that 
greeted  the  House  numt)er  have  been  proved 
unfounded.  We  don't  need  to  spend  on  de- 
fense next  year 

Our  victory  in  the  Cold  War  should  mean 
that  we  can  wage  a  more  vigorous  effort  for  a 
)ust  and  prosperous  peace  at  home.  Now  is 
the  time  to  start. 


TRIBUTE  TO  .SHERIFF  DEPUTY 
DOUGLA.S  GENE  N.ANNEY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCA.N.  JR. 

uy  TH.NNKSSKK 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Moridan.  Map  18.  1992 

Mr,  DUNCAN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
acknowledge  the  sacrifice  of  those  peace  offi- 
cers who  lost  their  lives  during  1991.  and  to 
pay  respects  to  the  families  and  loved  ones 
they  left  behind- 

As  I  am  sure  you  know,  this  past  week  has 
been  National  Police  Week  1992,  During  this 
lime,  not  only  are  the  lives  that  were  lost  re- 
membered and  memorialized,  but  also  the  sur- 
vivors of  those  officers  are  counseled  on  how 
to  deal  with  their  grief. 

One  of  these  families  Is  from  Jackson,  TN. 
in  our  congressional  district.  The  officer  who 
lost  his  life  on  May  24.  I99i,  was  Madison 
County  Sheriff  Deputy  Douglas  Gene  Nanney, 
Members  of  his  family  in  town  this  week  for 
the  ceremonies  are  his  widow,  Christy 
Nanney,  and  his  parents.  Betty  and  Bobby 
Nanney.  Nanney  was  the  first  Madison  County 
sheriff's  deputy  killed  m  the  line  of  duty  in 
more  than  20  years. 

Nanney  had  t>een  on  the  force  since  March 
1990,  He  graduated  from  Memphis  State  Uni- 
versity and  served  in  the  Army  from  August 
1984  to  February  1988, 

All  too  often  we  take  for  granted  those  men 
and  women  who  go  out  every  day  and  put 
their  lives  on  the  line  to  protect  us  Being  a 
law  enforcement  officer  has  always  been  a 
dangerous  profession  but  these  days,  unfortu- 
nately, it  gets  more  so  daily.  We  must  honor 
these  officers  who  serve  us  and  who  are  will- 
ing to  make  the  ultimate  sacrifice  in  the  effort 
to  maintain  peace  and  harmony  m  our  com- 
munities. 

I  salute  the  peace  officers  of  our  country. 
both  those  that  have  lost  their  lives  and  those 
who  continue  to  serve  us.  In  particular.  I  honor 
Officer  Douglas  Gene  Nanney  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  who  miss  him  dearly  each 
day. 


BE.ST  WISHE.S  TO  THE  REPUBLIC 
OF  CHINA  OF  TAIWAN 


HON.  EUOT  L  ENGEL 

OF  .NFW  V'jRK 

I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NT.\TIVES 

Monday.  May  18.  1992 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great  honor 
for  me  to  )Oin  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
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Representatives  in  wishing  President  Lee 
Teng-Hui  of  the  Republic  of  China  a  happy 
second  anniversary  in  office,  on  May  20, 
1992, 

Despite  her  small  physical  size  ana  lack  of 
natural  resources.  Taiwan  has  emerged  in  re- 
cent years  as  an  economic  powerhouse,  with 
one  ol  the  world's  largest  foreign  reserves  and 
banking  deposits,  amounting  to  S80  bilnon  and 
3303  billion  respectively.  At  a  time  of  eco- 
nomic interdependence  among  nations.  Tai- 
wan has  a  great  deal  to  offer  to  the  world  and 
to  the  United  States 

On  President  Lee's  second  anniversary.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  economic  ties  (between 
Taiwan  and  the  United  States  become  strong- 
er I  also  hope  that  U.S.  companies  will  play 
a  large  role  in  Taiwan's  recently  announced 
multibillion  national  development  plan  and 
other  projects  that  may  be  beneficial  to  the 
United  States. 

Congratulations.  President  Lee. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  INFLUENZA 
INLMUNIZATION  AWARENESS  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  P.  ML-RTHA 

Oy   HF.NN?-'!  L\  .^N!,^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18. 1992 

Mr  MURTHA  Mr,  Speaker,  this  year's  flu 
epidemic  began  earlier  and  ended  later  than 
any  other  tn  recent  history.  The  final  death  toll 
may  be  weli  over  the  20.000  flu-related  deaths 
which  normally  accompany  flu  season  Those 
hardest  hit  by  this  illness  are  our  older  Ameri- 
cans over  the  age  ot  55.  with  80  to  90  percent 
of  the  excess  deaths  occurnng  in  this  age 
group. 

This  tragedy  does  not  have  to  occur  Influ- 
enza IS  a  vaccine-preventable  disease,  how- 
ever only  32  percent  of  those  who  are  at  high- 
est risk  are  immunized  every  year.  During  the 
i980's  the  Surgeon  General  set  a  goal  of  vac- 
cinating 60  percent  of  elderly  and  other  high 
risk  persons,  however  it  is  obvious  we  have 
made  little  progress  toward  this  goal  The 
same  goal  has  been  set  for  the  year  2000.  but 
in  order  to  reach  this  goal  we  have  to  develop 
a  more  effective  means  ot  delivering  the  vac- 
cine. For  this  reason  I  am  today  introducing 
the  Influenza  Immunization  Awareness  Act 
which  will  help  us  reach  our  goal  before  the 
year  2000. 

This  bill  has  three  goals — to  eliminate  the 
gap  year  m  Medicare  funding  for  influenza 
vaccine;  to  improve  the  delivery  of  the  vaccine 
to  those  most  at  risk;  and  to  set  up  a  system 
which  will  enable  us  to  prevent  any  future  vac- 
cine shortages. 

The  first  goal  is  to  eliminate  the  gap  in  fund- 
ing for  the  HCFA  Medicare  Demonstration 
Project.  The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1 987  mandated  a  4-year.  Octot)er  i . 
1 988— September  30.  1992.  cost  benefit  dem- 
onstration on  including  influenza  vaccine  as  a 
covered  Medicare  t>enefit.  The  report  to  Con- 
gress on  this  project  is  due  by  Apnl  i.  1993 
and  It  IS  widely  assumed  that  this  project  will 
indeed  prove  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  vac- 
cine. In  the  meantime,  however,  there  is  a  gap 
year  which  means  that  those  wlxi  are  cur- 
rently   receiving    Medicare   coverage    for   the 
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vaccine  will  have  that  coverage  stopped  for  i 
year  and  possibly  started  orx;e  again  the  lol- 
lowing  year  This  type  ol  yo-yomg  will  only  un- 
dermine confidence  in  the  Medicare  program 
My  bill  will  sustain  funding  tor  the  vaccine  i! 
self  and  for  ongoing  education  and  outreach 
programs  started  with  the  dt^monstration 
project 

The  second  purpose  is  to  reach  those  indi- 
viduals who  are  most  at  risk  To  do  this,  my 
bill  proposes  a  hospital-based  delivery  system 
modeled  after  six;cessful  programs  a!  the  Min- 
neapolis and  Pittsburgh  Veterans  Affairs  Medi 
cal  Centers  run  resp*?ctively  by  Dr  Knsten  L 
Nichol.  M  D  .  M  P  H  and  Dr  Richard  Lofgren. 
M  0  ,  M  P  H  In  Minneapolis  the  flu  shot  pro- 
gram has  increased  vaccination  rates  tor  high- 
risk  outpatients  from  3?  percent  before  the 
program  began  to  almost  70  percent  This  has 
been  achieved  by  instituting  administrative  and 
organisational  strategies  rather  than  physician 
initiative. 

My  bill  will  establish  a  grant  program  to  en- 
courage other  hospitals  to  institute  this  type  of 
policy  To  increase  immunization  rates  this 
program  will  include  standing  order  policies, 
automatic  reminders  to  patients,  and  reliance 
on  nurses  and  other  health  care  prolessionals 
to  actually  ensure  that  the  vaccine  is  offered 
and  administered  to  the  patients. 

The  third  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence ol  vaccine  shortages  like  those  thai  took 
place  during  the  recent  tlu  season  To  do  this 
my  bill  establishes  within  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control  a  national  vaccine  clearinghouse 
which  will  utili<'e  its  resources  to  track  the  vac- 
cine supply  and  be  a  source  ol  information  to 
health  care  professionals  to  report  shortages 
or  surpluses  The  clearinghouse  will  also  con- 
duct a  study  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  future 
Government  purchase  of  influenza  vaccine. 

I  have  worked  with  the  American  Lung  As- 
sociation, the  National  Vaccine  Board,  and  nu- 
merous physicians  who  have  worked  in  this 
area  lor  years  to  develop  this  comprehensive 
approach  to  bener  vaccine  deliver^/  This  bill 
provides  a  vehicle  lor  encouraging  other  inno- 
vative approaches  m  order  to  protect  our  sen- 
ior citizens  Irom  the  consequences  ol  this,  too 
often  preventable  illness  We  cannot  allow  the 
death  toll  to  grow  higher,  so  I  call  on  my  col- 
leagues to  |0in  me  today  in  this  light  lor  the 
health  and  wfll-oeing  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans 


TRinrTK  To  DR    IxiN  WALKKR 

HON.  DUNCAN  HINTER 

Or   C.'lLIhoKM.'K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVKS 

Monday.  May  18.  1992 

Mr  HUNTER  Mr  Speaker,  Dr  Don  Walker 
was  honored  last  Friday  by  the  East  County 
Exchange  Club  for  his  years  of  service  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Grossmont-Cuyamaca  Col 
lege  District  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  rep- 
resenting in  Congress  Dr  Walker  is  retiring 
from  this  position  which  he  s  held  for  almost 
10  years  To  list  his  many  achievements  and 
honors  would  take  up  several  pages  ol  the 
CONGRESSiOMAL  RECORD,  Suffice  it  to  Say  that 
he's  been  an  active  and  important  part  of  Cali- 
fornia,   particularly    San    Diego,    higher    edu- 
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cation  Since  the  I940's  I  know  the  residents 
of  east  San  Diego  County  are  most  appre- 
ciative ol  his  service  as  chancellor  of  the 
GrossrTKint-Cuyamaca  College  District,  as  am 
I,  and  he  will  certainly  tie  missed 


RONALD  K    .MACHTLKY   AWARD 


HON.  RON.-\LD  K.  M.\CHTLEY 

Ot    Ktuu'p.  i.^L.-K-Ni' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE-S 
Monday.  May  IS.  1992 

Mr  MACHTLEY  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Kerry  McGmn,  ot 
Cumberland,  as  this  year's  recipient  of  the 
Congressman  Ronald  K  Machtley  Academic 
and  Leadership  Excellence  Award  lor  Cum- 
berland High  School  in  Cumberland,  Rl 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student,  cho- 
sen by  Cumberland  High  School,  who  dem- 
onstrates a  mature  blend  of  academic 
achievement,  community  involvement,  and 
leadership  qualities 

Kerry  McGinn  has  more  than  fulfilled  this 
criteria  She  is  a  member  of  the  national  and 
Rhode  Island  honor  societies.  She  is  ranked  in 
the  top  1  percent  of  her  class  and  carries  a 
3.82  GPA  out  of  a  possible  4  00  She  also  is 
very  active  in  extracurricular  activities  She  tu- 
tors many  high  school  students  and  also 
teaches  a  first  grade  CCD  class  on  a  weekly 
basis.  Kerry  is  a  cocaptain  for  both  the  indoor 
and  outdoor  track  teams 

I  commend  Kerry  McGinn  for  her  outstand- 
ing achievements  and  wish  her  all  the  best  m 
her  future  endeavors 


LP:GI.SLATmN  To  liKAl'THORIZE 
THE  OVKR.SEA.S  I'RIVATK  IN- 
VKSTMKNT  CORPORATION 

HON.  WM.  S.  BROONinELD 

uh  ,^^KHi^;A.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTAT1VES 

Monday.  May  18.  1992 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  reauthorize  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  [OPICJ. 

By  extending  OPIC's  authority  for  5  more 
years,  this  legislation  will  send  a  clear  signal 
to  the  private  sector  that  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  agency's  insurance  and  financial 
assistance  programs  will  remain  unchanged 
long  enough  to  accommodate  long-range  cor- 
porate planning. 

The  legislation  also  contains  two  new  initia- 
tives the  removal  of  current  geographic  limita- 
tions on  QPIC  s  equity  financing  program,  and 
the  imposition  of  criminal  penalties  against 
borrowers  who  knowingly  make  false  state- 
ments in  the  course  ol  applying  for  assistance 
These  proposed  changes  are  needed  to  in- 
crease the  agency's  small  t^usiness  participa- 
tion in  international  trade  and  investment  and 
maintain  its  record  ol  conservative  financial 
management 

OPIC's  programs  have  operated  since  the 
Marshall  plan  was  launched,  providing  loans 
and  political  risk  insurance  to  US  companies 
expanding   into   new   markets   throughout   the 
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developing  world  Operating  on  a  self-sustain- 
ing basis,  OPIC  IS  an  important  component  of 
US  trade  and  foreign  policy 

In  light  ot  the  fact  that  OPIC's  programs  and 
authority  expire  on  September  30  this  year,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  legislation  the 
prompt  attention  it  deserves 


TRIBUTE  TO  ELIZABETH  C  CLARK 


HON.  JAMES  A.  RAflCANT.  JR. 

OK  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .ATIVES 
.Monday.  .May  18.  1992 

Mr  TRAFiCANT  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Elizabeth  C  Clark,  who  was 
recently  appointed  to  the  Association  ot 
Science-Technology  Centers  Honor  Roll  ot 
Teachers 

Mrs.  Clark  was  honored  on  May  14,  1992. 
by  the  Cleveland  Health  Education  Museum 
due  to  her  outstanding  pertormance  as  a 
health  teacher  m  the  Howland  Public  School 
District  in  Warren  Mrs  Clark  is  resf>onsible.  in 
large  part,  to  the  health  related  curriculum  m 
the  schools  Such  programming  includes  sex 
respect  and  making  the  grade,  locusing  on 
awareness  for  youth 

I  take  my  hat  oft  not  only  to  Mrs  Clark's  in- 
novative ideas,  but  also  to  her  25-year  com 
mitment  to  the  field  She  is  truly  a  trooper  lor 
health  education  I  know  that  the  Cleveland 
Health  Museums  honor  is  |ustly  awarded  to 
Mrs   Clark 

Mr  Speaker,  I  grasp  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate Mrs  Elizabeth  Clark  with  great 
pleasure  and  wish  her  well  in  all  her  future  en 
deavors.  I  know  such  endeavors  will  be  ol 
great  (benefit  to  others. 


.SMALL  BU.SINE.S.S  EQUITY 
ENHANCEMENT  ACT  OF   1992 

HON.  JOHN  J.  Laf.UCE 

OF  NKW  VOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  IS.  1992 

Mr  LaFALCE.  Mr  Speaker.  30  years  ago 
Congress  passed  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958,  to  encourage  private  com- 
panies to  provide  venture  capital  to  small  busi- 
nesses. Under  this  program,  the  SBA  licenses 
firms,  small  business  investment  companies 
[SBlCsj,  and  provides  them  with  Government 
money  under  a  formula  based  on  the  amount 
of  private  money  invested  m  the  company 
Generally  the  Government  has  provided  an 
equal  amount  ol  money,  but  in  some  in- 
stances it  has  provided  three  or  lour  times  as 
much  funding  as  the  private  company 

Over  the  years,  the  SBIC  program  proved  to 
tie  an  extremely  valuable  tool  m  helping  small, 
entrepreneurial  firms  get  oft  the  ground  In- 
deed, Siich  household  names  as  Apple  Com- 
puter, Federal  Express,  Cray  Research,  arxl 
Nike  received  SBIC  assistance  However,  over 
the  past  lew  years,  a  laltenng  economy  accel- 
erated the  demise  ol  some  SBIC's  which  had 
severe  cash-flow  problems  The  SBIC  pro- 
gram structure  had  encouraged  firms  to  txsr- 
row  money  through  the  SBA  and  then  to  make 
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equity  investments  which  would  not  provide 
any  significant  income  to  the  investor  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Unfortunately,  this  mismatch  of  expenses 
and  income  over  the  short  term  doomed  too 
many  SBiC  companies  to  failure  when  interest 
payments  had  to  be  made  on  the  loans.  It  was 
a  concern  which  I  have  voiced  over  a  decade 
ago,  I  believe  it  is  now  time  to  restructure  the 
SBIC  program  so  that  it  can  meet  its  very  im- 
portant objective  m  a  new  economic  environ- 
ment. 

Therefore.  I  was  pleased  last  year  when  the 
SBA  appointed  a  blue  nbbon  private  sector 
commission  to  examine  the  program  and  its 
failures.  That  commission  made  a  number  ol 
worthwhile  suggestions,  including  one  which 
would  allow  the  Federal  Government  to  make 
some  debt  service  payments  on  SBIC  loans  in 
return  lor  a  share  ol  the  SBIC  profits  at  a  later 
date 

I  believe  that  the  commission's  rec- 
ommendations, which  have  been  endorsed  by 
the  SBA.  constitute  a  viable  solution  to  the 
SBiC  industry's  current  problems.  My  stall  has 
worked  with  the  concepts  and  scrubbed  the 
numbers,  and  we  believe  that  such  a  restruc- 
tured program  will  cost  the  Government  less 
over  the  long  run.  and  will  result  in  the  avail- 
ability of  substantially  more  equity  capital  to 
the  small  business  community. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  today  the 
Small  Business  Equity  Enhancement  Act  of 
1992  to  reform  and  modernize  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Company  Program 

The  Small  Business  Committee  will  hold 
hearings  on  it  early  next  month  and  I  antici- 
pate committee  approval  of  the  proposal  very 
soon 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  exam- 
ine this  important  legislation  very  closely.  A 
summary  of  the  bill  follows: 
.sv.-\:.:.  B;  .s:nk^s  Kgv;  rv  E.VHANCEJkiENT  Act 
OK  1992 

BACKGROUND 

SBlCs  or  Small  Business  Investrnt-nt  Com- 
panies are  licensed  by  the  Small  Business 
.Administration  to  provide  venture  capital  to 
small  businesses.  Certain  .SBICs  restrict 
their  operations  to  financint;  minorit.y  small 
businesses,  and  these  companies  are  called 
Specialized  Small  Business  Inve.stment  Com- 
panies or  Minont.v  Enterprise  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Cfimpanies  or  MESBICs. 

Buth  types  of  .SBICs  receive  financial  as- 
sistance from  or  through  the  SBA  based  on 
the  amount  of  the  company's  private  capital 
or  the  amount  of  money  the  owners  have  in- 
vested in  the  company.  These  Federal 
matching  fund  are  termed  "leverace  "  .SBICs 
can  now  obtain  up  to  4  tiers  of  leverage,  with 
each  tier  being  equal  to  I00°o  of  the  amount 
of  the  company's  private  capital. 

Except  for  a  very  small  amouni>«f  pre- 
ferred stock  purchases  by  SB.A  iniMEsBICs. 
the  leverai?e  provided  is  Kovernment  i?uaran- 
tees  of  det^entures.  or  long  term  notes,  iss^ied 
by  the  companies  and  sold  to  private  inves- 
tors, 

HILL  SIMMAKY 

1  .\  new  participating  security  would  be 
authorized  (preferred  stock,  preferred  part- 
nership interest  or  debentures  with  interest 
payable  from  earnlnKS)  with  interest  on  the 
security  being  based  on  the  full  cost  of 
money  to  the  Government  Multiple  securi- 
ties would  be  issued  by  Small  Business  In- 
vestment   Companies    (SBICs).    pooled    and 
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sold  to  private  investors  under  the  current 
pooling  provisions. 

2,  Regular  SBICs  would  be  limited  to  3 
tiers  of  leverage  lof  which  not  more  than  2 
tiers  could  be  the  new  security  i  based  on  the 
following  amounts  of  private  capital:  on  first 
$15  million.  3  to  1;  on  second  $15  million  2  to 
1:  on  third  J15  million,  1  to  ^. 

The  internal  levels  and  the  new  $90  million 
cap  would  be  subject  to  an  inflation  adjust- 
ment commencing  12-15-94  based  on  changes 
:n  the  Consumer  Price  Index 

;i  Specialized  or  Minority  Enterprise 
Small  Business  Investment  Companies 
.MESBICs;  could  continue  under  the  current 
leverage  structure  and  under  the  current  $35 
million  cap,  but  they  would  be  allowed  to 
participate  under  the  new  formula  for 
amounts  above  $35  million. 

4  Current  SBIC  debenture  subsidy  rate 
would  be  reduced  by  almost  one-third  (15  per- 
cent now  to  estimated  10  percent)  by  setting 
the  participation  by  the  Government  at  9 
percent  on  first  tier  and  12  percent  if  two 
tiers, 

5.  Companies  licensed  as  of  3-31-93  could 
elect  to  exclude  from  participation  all  in- 
vestments held  on  that  date  (both  good  and 
had)  and  SB.'^  would  be  directed  to  determine 
a  method  of  overhead  allocation  to  reflect 
the  exclusion. 

6  A  company  using  participating  securi- 
ties essentially  could  use  the  proceeds  solely 
for  pure  etjuity  or  a  similar  instrument  with 
interest  payable  solely  from  earnings. 

7.  A  company  with  outstanding  participat- 
ing securities  could  distribute  profits  from 
realized  earnings  if  it  does  not  have  more 
than  2  tiers  of  leverage  outstanding. 

8  A  limited  partnership  in  the  last  one- 
half  of  its  stated  life  or  any  company  which 
has  received  SB.'\  approval  of  a  plan  to  wind 
up  its  affairs  may  return  capital  to  investors 
providing  all  dividends  are  current  and  the 
company  does  not  have  more  than  one  tier  of 
leverage  outstanding. 

9.  Pension  funds,  bot'h  public  and  private, 
could  invest  in  SBICs  and  institutional  in- 
vestors could  issue  commitments,  subject  to 
SB.'^  approval,  but  the.y  must  fully  fund 
them  before  any  leverage  could  be  obtained. 

10.  Companies  without  any  leverage  would 
be  statutorily  exempted  from  the  limitation 
on  the  amount  they  could  invest  in  any  one 
small  business  and  from  restrictions  on  tem- 
porary investment  of  funds.  SBA  would  be 
directed  to  review  regulations  based  on  safe- 
ty and  soundness  and  to  exempt  or  sepa- 
rately regulate  those  companies  without  le- 
verage. 

11.  Each  company  would  be  clearly  made 
responsible  for  the  determination  of  port- 
folio value  at  least  semiannually.  SB.^  would 
be  directed  to  clcsely  examine  the  ability  of 
an  SBIC  to  service  debt  based  on  its  con- 
templated investments, 

12.  The  participating  securities  would  be 
li.mited  to  a  separate  and  specific  authoriza- 
tion, .^mounts  would  be  authorized  through 
fiscal  year  1997  and  regular  debentures  and 
MESBIC  programs  would  be  extended  for  a 
similar  time: 

|ln  millions  ot  dollars] 
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vate  capital  requirements,  authorizing  an  in- 
terest rate  ceiling  based  on  a  company's  cost 
of  money,  re-transferring  the  examination 
function  from  the  inspector  genera",  to  the 
investment  division,  and  restricting  the  ex- 
pen.'^es  which  an  SBIC  could  pay  and  thereby 
reduce  the  profits  which  would  be  subject  to 
participation 


TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  COMDR    HAROLD 
F    BISHOP  III 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

.-'r    rOLOR.\D0 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.Mondap.  May  IS.  1992 

Mrs  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  the  privilege  of  honoring  the  accomplish- 
ments of  a  naval  airman,  Denver  resident  and 
1977  nominee  of  mine  to  the  US  Merchant 
Marine  Academy 

Lt.  Comdr.  Harold  F  Bishop  Ml,  "Bud,"  to  all 
who  know  him,  will  receive  the  Aviation 
Achievement  Award  for  Valor  at  the  Associa- 
tion ol  Naval  Aviation  annual  symposium  to- 
morrow in  Norfolk,  VA 

Lieutenant  Commander  Bishop  graduated 
from  the  Academy,  joined  the  active  Navy, 
and  entered  the  naval  aviation  program.  His 
duty  took  him  into  harm's  way  when  war  broke 
out  with  Iraq  last  year. 

He  IS  receiving  his  award  for  the  dange'ous 
mission  he  accomplished  at  the  outbreak  ot 
the  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Washington,  when  re- 
flecting on  that  conflict,  get  caught  up  analyz- 
ing our  tactics,  hardware,  and  technology  vVe 
must  stop  to  rememtjer  what  really  counted 
the  dedication  and  skill  of  all  the  men  and 
women  who  did  their  duty  and  the  training 
they  received  to  prepare  them  tor  that  duty. 

My  hat's  off  to  Bud  Bishop. 


RTC'S  ESTIMATES  OF  BAILOUT 
COSTS 


13.  In  addition,  there  would  be  other  provi- 
sions codifying    the   existing   minimum    pri- 


HO.N.  BRUCE  F.  VE.NTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

.Monday.  .May  18.  1992 

Mr,  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Last  week  At 
Casey  came  to  Capitol  Hill  and  predicted  that 
the  savings  and  loan  bailout  is  going  to  cost 
taxpayers  only  Si 30  billion,  down  from  Si 60 
billion  that  his  predecessors  and  the  Treasury 
had  estimated  last  year  Mr  Casey  has  also 
advised  t)iat  his  work  is  nearly  completed  i 
have  "been  skeptical  of  this  administration's  es- 
timates, based  on  dollars  costs  and  of  dead- 
lines to  complete.  Importantly,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  has  not  revised  its  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  this  bailout,  and  that  esti- 
mate remains  much  higher 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  RTC  has  so  little 
reliable  information  in  a  useable,  accessible 
form,  that  these  latest  predictions  of  Mr. 
Casey  are  highly  questionable. 

Last  week  I  received  yet  another  commu- 
nication from  the  GAO,  an  analysis  that  ad- 
vises that  Al  Casey  has  decided  to  atiandon 
any  comprehensive,  nationwide  information 
management  system.    He  will accept 
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current    operational    lne^fpclencles in 

order  to  concentrate  on  shutting  down  the 
BTC  Regional  offices  are  t>eing  closed  and 
field  offices  are  t)eing  consolidated  Each  field 
office  will  improvise  an  information  system  for 
asset  disposal  from  the  assortment  of  manual 
and  computerized  systems  previously  oper- 
ated by  the  failed  institutions 

Last  year  l  asked  the  GAO  to  review  the 
RTCs  information  managpment  procedures 
and  plans  At  that  time.  RTC  officials  agreed 
that  they  would  take  steps  to  solve  these 
problems  When  they  reported  m  March  1992. 
they  identified  problems  in  data  collection, 
data  review,  information  planning  and  busi- 
ness strategies  Mr  Casey  s  rosy  scenario 
about  the  S&L,  is  a  circular  logic  which  will 
dismantle  the  existing  RTC  management 
structure  and  dismiss  efforts  to  correct  defi- 
ciencies 

Three  weeks  ago.  the  GAO  reported  on  the 
RTCs  monitoring  of  mortgage  servicing  con- 
tractors According  to  the  GAO,  the  RTC  does 
not  monitor  and  it  does  not  audit  the  work  of 
hundreds  ot  mortgage  servicers  who  collec- 
tively hold  one  third  of  the  RTCs  loan  assets 
amounting  to  SI  b  billion  in  loans  In  fact,  the 
RTC.  on  a  nationwide  basis,  does  not  know 
what  loans  are  services  by  which  servicers. 
Some  of  their  information  is  incomplete  or  in- 
accurate 

The  bulk  saie.cash-flow  mortgage  procedure 
was  intended  to  move  massive  amounts  of 
hard-to-sell  assets  The  settlement  of  the  one 
transaction  which  was  proceeded  beyond  the 
initial  contract  agreement  has  been  delayed 
for  well  over  a  year  because  neither  the  RTC 
nor  the  purchaser.  Patriot  American  Investors, 
can  accurately  identify  properties  that  meet 
the  terms  ot  the  contract 

The  RTC  has  repeatedly  made  pledges  that 
it  will  take  steps  to  cure  these  problems,  but 
Congress  has  heard  this  refrain  time  and  time 
again  from  the  RTC.  One  of  these  premises— 
to  plan  its  information  system  in  view  ot  its 
business  plans — has  already  fallen  victim  to 
expediency 

Today,  by  proclairnmg  the  patient  cured,  the 
S&L  problem  is  defined  as  solved  in  the  i992 
election  year  The  RTC  is  dismissing  its  seri- 
ous deficiencies  as  irrelevant  This  represents 
a  convenient  placebo  for  the  near  future — but 
when  reality  rears  its  head  in  1993  we  will  be 
faced  with  the  same  deficiencies,  not  to  men- 
tion lost  time  and  billions  of  taxpayer  dollars. 
This  will  all  be  due  to  RTC  CEO  Casey's  (oily. 

Until  the  RTC  tjegms  to  manage  its  task,  the 
American  public  will  be  cheated  of  the  Knowl- 
edge of  how  much  the  S&L  bailout  will  cost 
and  of  whether  an  honest  job  is  bemq  done 
tor  the  money  being  sp«'nt 

I  insert  the  letter  from  the  GAO  dated  May 
12,  1992,  in  the  RECORD,  and  recommend  it  to 
my  colleagues  who  may  be  talking  with  Mr. 
Casey  about  his  reduced  estimate  of  taxpayer 
cost 

Geneh.^l  accounting  Office, 
Washington.  DC.  May  12.  1992. 
Hon    Hhlce  Vento. 
fl'tisi-  ni  Hrpresentatwes 

lr-..\R  Mk  Vento  This  letter  responds  to 
your  January  16.  1992.  request  ihat  we  e.x- 
pand  our  review  v;f  corporatewide  informa- 
tion sysiems  being  implemented  by  the  Res- 
olution Trust  Corporation  iRTC)  to  include  a 
review  of  RTr  s  data  collection  inadequacies 
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at  failed  thrift  institutions.  As  you  know, 
our  March  1992  report  to  you  addressed  fun- 
damental systems  problems  fating  RTCs 
management  and  sale  of  assets  '  Specifically, 
we  noted  that  RTC  has  not  adequately  de- 
fined Its  business  strategies  for  managing 
and  selling  assets,  matched  information 
needs  to  these  strategies,  and  developed  sys- 
tems to  provide  timely,  accurate,  and  com- 
plete information  to  manage  its  asset  dis- 
posal programs.  These  problems  also  worsen 
RTCs  data  collection  inadequacies. 

In  meetings  with  your  office,  we  explained 
that  there  is  no  viable  technical  solution  to 
correct  many  of  the  data  collection  problems 
facing  RTC  managers  at  failed  thrift  institu- 
tions. This  explanation  is  based  on  our  past 
reviews  of  RTCs  major  asset  systems  and 
our  assessment  of  different  imaging  tech- 
nologies, such  as  those  being  studied  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  It  is  also  based  on 
.subsequent  decisions  made  by  top  RTC  man- 
agers, which  your  office  asked  that  we  ad- 
dress tn  this  letter. 

RTC  managers  initially  agreed  with  our 
recommendation  that  they  strengthen  sys- 
tem development  praetices  by  di  defining 
business  strategies  for  assets  and  contrac- 
tors, i2i  matching  information  needs  to  meet 
these  strategies,  and  (3i  developing  systems 
to  provide  timely,  accurate,  and  complete 
asset  information  In  this  regard,  we  were 
encouraged  when  RTC  managers  and  officials 
representing  industry  and  other  government 
agencies  met  for  the  purposes  of  exploring 
business  strategies  and  discussing  the  sys- 
tem support  needed  for  managing  and  selling 
loan  assets.  However,  subsequent  top-man- 
agement actions  appear  to  t)e  putting  little 
or  no  emphasis  on  the  need  to  adopt  our  rec- 
ommendations. 

During  discussions  with  RTCs  Chief  Exec- 
utive Officer  and  other  senior  Corporation 
officials,  we  were  told  that  RTC  had  erred  in 
prematurely  introilucing  corporatewide 
automated  asset  systems  We  were  told  that 
they  were  in  fundamental  agreement  with 
our  report  findings,  but  that  they  were 
changing  RTCs  systems  development  and 
implementation  approach.  First,  we  were 
t^ld  that  RTC  no  longer  plans  to  develop  a 
corporatewide  automated  system  capability 
to  capture  and  update  asset  management  and 
sales  information.  Its  corporatewide  loans 
and  furniture,  fixtures,  and  equipment  sys- 
tems were  to  lie  discontinued  and  Its  real  es- 
tate system  significantly  truncated.  Second, 
it  was  explained  to  us  that  the  Corporation 
will  continue  to  operate  with  the  inefficient 
processes  in  place  because  RTC  management 
believes  these  processes  are  getting  the  job 
done  In  this  regard.  RTC  will  continue  to 
rely  on  manual  data  collection  and  ad  hoc 
automated  systems  at  field  locations. 

We  were  told  that  by  accepting  current 
operational  inefficiencies,  management  can 
better  focus  on  downsizing  from  19  to  6  field 
offices  and  completing  RTCs  mission  by 
September  1993,  when  FUIC  s  Savings  Asso- 
ciation Insurance  Fund  is  scheduled  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  new  failed  thrift  in- 
stitutions For  the  most  part,  asset  manage- 
ment and  sales  will  be  decentralized  to  field 
offices  with  each  individual  office  deciding 
on  its  manual  and  automated  systems  re- 
quirements. 

In  summary,  RTC  has  decided  to  rely  on  .i 
decentralized  approach  at  its  field  office 
level  to  manage  and  sell  assets.  This  ap- 
proach will  place  less  emphasis  on  the  need 
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for  timely,  accurate,  and  complete  asset  in- 
formation that  corporatewide  systems  could 
provide  and  more  emphasis  on  completing  its 
mission.  In  March  1992.  we  reported  that 
timely,  accurate,  and  complete  information 
is  essential  to  support  RTCs  mission  of  man- 
aging and  selling  the  assets  of  failed  thrift 
institutions.  We  continue  to  support  this  po- 
sition. 

Should  you  have  any  questions  or  require 
additional  information,  please  contact  me  at 
1202)512-6418. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Howard  G.  Rhile, 

Director. 
General  Government  Information  Systems 
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HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  C.M.lKOii.N:.-\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI»RESENT.\TIVES 

.Mnridaij.  .May  18.  1992 

Mr  LANTOS  Mr.  Speaker,  the  unmitigated 
violence  and  lawlessness  of  Serbian  mihtia 
forces  and  of  the  Serb-controlled  Yugoslav 
Army  has  reached  a  new  level  of  outrage,  as 
these  Serbian  forces  have  begun  the  systemic 
and  premeditated  dismemberment  of  the  Re- 
public of  Bosnia-Hercegovina  These  acts  ot 
violence  have  taken  place  in  the  lace  of  heroic 
efforts  to  stop  the  bloodshed  and  destruction 
by  the  United  Nations,  the  European  Commu- 
nity, and  others 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  essential  that  a  clear  and 
unequivocal  message  tie  sent  to  the  Conrv- 
munist-dominated  Serbian  Government  and 
the  Serbian  military  forces  that  such  action 
must  cease  immediately 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution  identical  with 
one  adopted  by  the  Senate  which  emphatically 
declares  that  the  United  States  holds  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Serbia  accountable  for  the  attacks 
upon  and  the  occupation  ol  the  Republics  of 
Bosnia-Hercegovina  and  Croatia,  and  for  the 
extensive  and  systematic  abuse  of  human 
rights  in  Kosova.  It  further  declares  that  the 
United  States  should  withhold  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition of  Serbia  and  its  ally  Montenegro, 
which  proclaimed  themselves  the  "Federal  Re- 
public of  Yugoslavia"  on  April  28.  1992.  until 
Serbia  ceases  its  aggression  against  the  inde- 
pendent States  of  Bosnia-Hercegovina  and 
Croatia  and  until  it  halts  its  brutal  repression  of 
the  Albanian  (people  in  Kosova  and  until  it  no 
longer  continues  to  deny  them  the  right  to  self- 
determination. 

Joining  me  in  introducing  this  resolution  m 
the  House  are  Mr  BROOMneiD  of  Michigan, 
the  distinguished  ranking  Republican  memtier 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Mr  Gilman 
and  Ms  MOLiNARi  of  New  York.  Mr.  Sensen- 
BRENNtR  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Swett  of  New 
Hampshire.  Mr  Towns  of  New  York,  and  Mr 
Vander  Jagt  of  Michigan. 

This  same  resolution.  Mr  Speaker,  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  Senator  Dole  of  Kansas,  arxj 
he  was  )oined  by  a  number  of  other  distin- 
guished   Senators,    including    Senator    Clai- 


borne Pell,  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  Senator  Albert  Gore  of 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  that  we  give  a 
clear  and  unequivocal  message  to  the  Com- 
munist Serbian  Government  that  we  will  not  sit 
by  while  the  Communist-dominated  Yugoslav 
military  forces  and  Serbian  irregular  troops 
continue  to  wreak  havoc  and  depredation 
upon  their  neightxDrs.  Observance  of  the 
norms  of  international  law,  resolution  of  dis- 
putes through  peaceful  means  without  resort 
to  the  use  of  military  force,  and  respect  for 
human  rights  and  for  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination for  populations  such  as  the  Albanian 
ethnic  population  of  Kosova  are  the  qualifica- 
tions for  recognition  and  normal  interaction 
among  civilized  states. 

Unless  and  until  Serbia,  Montenegro,  and  or 
their  proposed  reconstitution  of  a  Yu^slav 
Republic  are  willing  to  abide  by  thesfe  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  and  practice,  the 
United  States  must  refuse  to  extend  diplomatic 
recognition  to  any  of  these  states. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  sponsoring  and  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  RECORD. 

H.  Res.  448 

Whereas  from  February  29-March  1,  1992. 
the  Republic  of  Bosnia-Hercegovina  held  a 
referendum  in  which  99.7%  of  the  citizens 
who  participated  voted  for  independence 
from  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

Whereas  on  April  6.  1992.  the  Republic  of 
Bosnia-Hercegovina  was  granted  diplomatic 
recognition  by  the  European  Community  and 
on  April  7.  1992,  was  recognized  by  the  United 
States; 

Whereas  since  April  of  1992  the  Serb-led 
Yugoslav  Army  and  Serbian  militants  have 
Si.iT.  engaged  in  brutal  military  action 
against  the  government  and  people  of  the 
Republic  of  Bosnia-Hercegovina  resulting  in 
the  death  of  innocent  civilians,  the  displace- 
ment of  tens  of  thousands  of  persons,  and  the 
destruction  of  homes,  schools,  mosques,  syn- 
agogues and  churches; 

Whereas  the  attack  on  Bosnia-Hercegovina 
follows  aggression  against  the  newly  inde- 
pendent Republic  of  Croatia  which  resulted 
in  the  death  of  more  than  10.000  people,  the 
displacemeni  of  more  than  700,000  persons. 
and  the  occupation  of  a  significant  portion  of 
Croatia's  territory; 

Whereas  the  attacks  on  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina  and  Croatia  by  the  Yugoslav 
.^rmy  and  Serb  militants  constitute  an  at- 
tempt by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Serbia  to  alter  borders  by  the  use  of  force; 

Whereas,  according  to  an  official  with  the 
United  .Nations  High  Commissioner  on  Refu- 
krt>''s.  Sfrt.;;in-led  forces  are  delaying,  divert- 
ir.k'  ,i:,>!  ^■>■ahng  humanitarian  relief  sup- 
p.)f>  .lii:;,,-.'d  to  Bosnia-Hercegovina  by  the 
United  States  and  other  countries; 

Whereas  the  Serbian  government  has 
maintained  a  brutal  and  repre.ssive  regime  of 
martial  law  in  Kosova  and  deprived  the  two 
million  Albanians  of  Kosova  of  their  politi- 
cal and  hum.an  rights,  including  their  right 
to  self-determination; 

Whereas  Serbia's  repressive  policies  in 
Kosova  and  the  aggression  of  the  Serb-led 
Yugoslav  Army  in  Bosnia-Hercegovina  and 
Croatia  constitute  serious  violations  of  the 
Helsinki  .^(. cords  and  the  Helsinki  Final  Act; 

Whereas  the  United  States,  the  European 
Community  and  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  have  condemned 
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the  aggression  of  the  Serbian-led  Yugoslav 
.■\rmy  and  Serbian  irregulars,  as  well  as  the 
martial  law  regime  m  Kosova; 

Whereas,  on  .A.pril  23.  1992.  25.000  Serbian 
citizens  in  Belgrade  participated  in  an 
antiwar  protest; 

Whereas,  extensive  international  diplo- 
matic efforts  and  the  deployment  of  United 
Nations  monitors  and  peacekeeping  forces 
have  failed  to  achieve  the  withdrawal  of  Ser- 
bian-led forces  and  the  restoration  of  peace 
m  the  Republics  of  Bosnia-Hercegovina  and 
Croatia; 

Whereas,  the  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia  has  ceased  to  exist;  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

1 1 1  The  United  States  should  hold  account- 
able the  Government  of  Serbia  for  the  at- 
ks  on  the  occupation  of  the  Republics  of 
B<)s^;a;Hercegovina  and  Croatia,  and  for  the 
e.xteTisive  and  systematic  abuse  of  human 
rights,  m  Kosova. 

i2>  The  United  States  should  withhold  dip- 
'.iimatic  recognition  of  Serbia  and  its  ally 
Montenegro,  who  proclaimed  themselves  the 
■'Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia"  on  .^pril 
28.  1992.  until  Serbia  ceases  its  aggression 
at'ainst  the  independent  states  of  Bosnia- 
Herct'govma  and  Croatia;  and  halts  its  brutal 
repression  of  the  Albanian  people  in  Kosova 
and  denial  of  the  right  to  self-determination. 

(3 1  The  United  States  should  actively  en- 
courage its  allies  to  follow  the  same  course. 
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OIL  IMPORTS-THE  BANKRUPTING 
OF  AMERICA 

HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVES 

Mondaij.  .\/aiy  18.  1992 

Mr,  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
continue  the  debate  on  the  direction  of  our 
Nation's  energy  policy  and  with  the  scheduled 
floor  consideration  of  the  energy  bill  this  week, 
I  felt  It  was  appropriate  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues attention  a  recent  article  published  in 
the  February  edition  of  the  Petroleum  Inde- 
pendent discussing  oil  imports. 

This  article  was  sent  to  me  by  one  of  my 
constituents.  Jack  Cole,  a  petroleum  geologist 
in  Farmington.  NM.  Mr.  Cole  has  worked  in 
the  oil  and  gas  field  for  more  than  30  years. 
Because  of  his  knowledge  and  expertise  in 
this  area,  he  has  often  met  with  key  energy 
policy  leaders  in  both  the  administration  and 
Congress  to  discuss  Americas  energy  policy 
and  its  future.  Over  the  years,  I  have  come  to 
value  his  opinion  and  appreciate  his  insight. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  take  time  to 
read  this  article  before  we  begin  floor  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  776.  the  Comprehensive  Na- 
tional Energy  Policy  Act  this  week. 
[From  the  Petrojeurr.  Independent.  February 

1992; 
Oil  I.mports— The  B.^nkkipting  of  a.mkric.a 

(By  Louis  W.  Powers,  president.  Powers 
Petroleum  Consultants  Inc.) 

[Figures  not  reproducible  in  the  Record] 

Editor's  NOTK.-Last  Octo'oer  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  lOT.^i.  a  research 
arm  of  Congress,  released  a  study  examining 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  m  world 
oil  markets  and  the  US.  economy  since  1984 
The  report.  U.S.  Oil  Import  Vulnerability. 
The  Technical  Replacement  Capacity,  is  the 


latest  federal  estimate  of  the  nation's  oil  re- 
placement potential  in  the  event  of  another 
major  cutoff  of  imported  oil 

(Petroleum  consultant  Lou  Powers  of 
Houston  has  analyzed  the  OTA  report  and  is 
publicizing  Its  alarming  conclusions.  Powers 
gave  a  presentation  at  the  tPAA  Executive 
Committee  meeting  held  Feb  3-5  m  Wash- 
ington. Copies  of  his  complete  report  or  a 
computer-aided  presentation  tan  be  pur- 
chased by  contacting  him  at  (713'  493-4077, 
We  asked  Lou  to  summarize  his  report  for 
this  article, . 

Failure  of  the  federal  government  to  enact 
a  new,  practical  national  energy  strategy  is 
sending  the  American  economy  speeding  to- 
ward bankruptcy. 

This  was  the  warning  Congress  has  been 
handed  by  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, an  agency  it  created  m  1972  The  pur- 
pose of  OTA  IS  to  help  policy  makers  antici- 
pate and  plan  for  the  consequences  of  tech- 
nological changes  and  how  they  affect  the 
lives  of  the  people  This  recent  study.  US 
Oil  Import  Vulnerability,  is  an  example  of 
the  agency's  work.  Copies  m.ay  be  ordered 
from  the  US,  Government  Printing  Office. 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Dept,  33. 
Washington.  D  C   20402-9325. 

My  staff  and  I  have  completed  an  independ- 
ent analysis  of  the  26-page  OTA  report.  The 
message  is  clear.  The  authors  plainly  tell 
Congress  that  only  a  new  national  energy 
strategy  will  stabilize  the  domestic  produc- 
tion of  oil  and  natural  gas.  curtail  the 
growth  of  petroleum  demand  and  lessen  the 
appetite  of  Americans  for  foreign  oil 

These  objectives  are  desirable,  the  OT.^ 
study  says.  But  it  stops  short  of  revealing 
the  true  impact  on  the  US.  economy  if  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  fail  to  act  on 
these  and  other  problems  related  to  the  pro- 
duction and  delivery  of  energy. 

Foreign  oil  imports  are  a  case  in  point.  A 
careful  analysis  of  the  OTA  report  reveals 
that  if  this  nation  continues  to  bring  in  oil 
(primarily  from  the  Middle  East)  at  the  lev- 
els forecast.  America's  financial  well-being 
almost  surely  will  collapse.  National  bank- 
ruptcy and  runaway  inflation  will  be  the 
consequence. 

In  1990.  the  U.S. imported  $52  billion  worth 
of  foreign  oil— more  than  52  percent  of  our 
total  merchandise  trade  deficit.  By  1995.  oil 
import  costs  will  reach  $96  billion  and  climb 
to  $139  billion  by  2000,  But  they  won't  stop 
there.  In  2010  im.ports  will  reach  $384  billion 
and  then  almost  triple  to  $926  billion  by  2020 
isee  figures  2  and  3). 

By  2020.  the  cumulative  trade  deficit  re- 
sulting from  oil  imr>orts  alone  will  be  $10 
trillion— more  than  three  times  the  national 
debt  today  and  100  tim.es  the  total  1990  defi- 
cit for  all  foreign  trade,  U.S.  banks  will  be 
empty  and  the  Treasury  broke. 

These  figures  are  based  on  the  govern- 
ments  own  estimates.  Prices  are  based  on 
the  1991  Department  of  Energy  Annual  En- 
ergy Outlook  Through  2010  and  then  using 
the  2005  to  2010  trend  to  estimate  2010  to  2020 
prices.  They  also  renect  infiation  as  forecast 
by  DOE  O'TA  also  used  the  DOE  production 
and  demand  curves  in  its  study. 

While  the  OTA  study  im.plies  that  increas- 
ing dependence  on  foreign  oil  can  create 
havoc  with  the  national  economy,  it  does  not 
point  out  that  the  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment could  be  equally  disastrous.  To  get  this 
much  oil— 17,8  m.iHion  barrels  per  day  ibd>— 
into  U.S.  refineries  by  year  2020  '.see  figure 
1 '.  36  giant  ocean-going  tankers,  each  loaded 
with  500.000  barrels  of  crude  oil.  would  have 
to  dock  each  day  at  U.S.  ports  To  put  it  an- 
other way.  13. 140  such  ships  would  be  unload- 
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iriK  In  our  harbors  every  year.  Each  poses  the 
possibility  of  an  oil  spill  with  potential  dam- 
atre  to  the  environment. 

The  OTA  study  fails  to  point  out  that  this 
tanker  traffic  will  create  several  times  more 
environmental  risk  than  developing  our  own 
resources  and  producinK  our  own  oil.  Includ- 
ing offshore  drillinK  and  the  Alaskan  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  (ANWR). 

Our  analysis  of  the  OTA  study  Indicates 
positively  that  this  need  not  happen  If  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  act  quickly  and 
effectively  to  stabilize  the  domestic  oil  and 
gas  Industry  and  demand  growth  Surely, 
lawmakers  will  realize  that  the  economy  and 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States 
should  not  be  put  at  risk  for  the  importation 
of  17  8  million  barrels  of  oil  the  OTA  study 
says  the  nation  will  require  by  2020  if  we 
don't  enact  a  strong  national  energy  strat- 
egy 

As  yet.  however,  the  federal  government 
and  the  various  regulatory  agencies  have 
shown  little  interest  in  encouraging  the  do- 
mestic oil  and  gas  Industry  for  avoiding  both 
a  major  energy  shortage  and  potential  fiscal 
disaster  Our  independent  analysis  of  the 
OTA  study  underscores  the  fact  that  govern- 
mental restrictions  have  effectively  de- 
stroyed the  infrastructure  of  the  industry 
that  offers  the  best  hope  for  the  nation's  fu- 
ture 

To  stabilize  and  revitalize  domestic  oil  and 
gas  production.  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion first  must  face  the  facts  as  they  are  and 
reevaluate  the  overly  optimistic  figures  In 
the  OTA  study.  Our  analysis  Indicates  that 
the  OTA'S  forecast  of  U.S.  oil  production  in 
the  coming  years  is  not  credible,  based  on 
the  experiences  of  the  industry  since  1986 

OTA  predicts  U.S.  production  In  2020  will 
be  6.5  million  hd  Our  analysis  shows  it  will 
be  little  more  than  half  that- 3.4  million 
barrels  (figure  IK  We  believe  our  estimate  is 
more  accurate  in  view  of  the  decline  in  do- 
mestic exploration  over  the  past  several 
years.  In  fact,  this  may  be  optimistic  unless 
the  national  energy  strategy  changes  rap- 
idly. 

WHERE  WILL  01;R  FUTURE  OIL  COME  FROM? 

With  the  domestic  oil  and  natural  gas  in- 
dustry already  dangerously  111  and  unlikely 
to  recover  quickly  even  with  the  emergency 
nostrums  Congress  has  been  recalcitrant  to 
prescribe,  the  American  people  should  have 
grave  concerns  about  the  future  of  their  en- 
ergy supply.  The  solution  suggested  In  the 
OTA  study  Is  Intimidating  to  a  country  that 
Is  still  the  third  largest  producer  of  petro- 
leum in  the  world. 

The  OTA  report  emphasizes  the  rising  de- 
pendence of  the  US.  on  the  great  oil  cartel, 
the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  (OPEC),  for  its  petroleum  through 
2020  It  neglects,  however,  to  target  which 
countries  will  be  the  principal  suppliers. 

Currently.  60  percent  of  our  imports  (fig- 
ures 4  and  4Ai  come  from  OPEC  with  a  third 
(2.2  million  bdi  coming  from  Gulf  countries 
and  other  Arab  members  of  OPEC.  This 
causes  no  concern  about  interruption  in  sup- 
plies so  long  as  the  kings  and  sheiks  plan 
ahead  and  continue  to  develop  and  retain  the 
pohtii-al  capability  to  make  these  decisions. 

Nevertheless.  U  S.  dependence  on  these 
sources  can  cause  both  economic  and  na- 
tional defense  anxieties.  Since  1950.  political 
turmoil  in  the  Middle  East  has  caused  six 
crises  affecting  petroleum  supplies  to  the 
U.S.  It  Is  reason  for  concern  when  one  real- 
izes that  only  two  or  three  accurate  Scud 
missile  shots  could  have  dismantled  the  abil- 
ity of  Saudi  Arabia  to  replace  oil  supplies 
lost  because  of  the  Iraq-Kuwait  shut-down 
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This  IS  not  a  comforting  thought  since  In 
only  eight  years  the  U.S.  expects  to  get  72 
percent  of  Its  oil  Imports  from  OPEC.  The 
Arab-Gulf  OPEC  members  will  be  supplying 
5.4  million  barrels— more  than  one-half— of 
our  imports. 

Our  analysis  assumes  that  there  will  be  no 
decline  In  production  by  other  suppliers— a 
statement  that  we  know  is  optimistic.  For 
example.  Mexico  (which  delivered  to  the 
United  Sutes  690.000  barrels  daily  In  1990) 
has  become  a  questionable  source  for  the  fu- 
ture. News  sources  quote  a  former  PEMEX 
official  as  saying  that  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment has  seriously  overstated  reserves.  If 
this  is  true.  Mexico  may  not  be  able  to  ex- 
port any  oil  because  of  rising  internal  de- 
mand. 

And  OPEC  Beyond  the  year  2000.  it  Is 
doubtful  this  huge  cartel  will  be  able  to  sup- 
ply the  United  States  with  its  escalating 
needs.  The  free  world's  requirements  are  pro- 
jected to  be  up  to  61  million  bd  as  we  enter 
the  new  century. 

IS  REDUCING  DEMAND  THE  ANSWER'' 

The  OTA  study  stresses  this  as  one  ap- 
proach. It  suggests  that  legislation  Is  needed 
to  encourage  the  substitution  of  other  fuels 
for  oil  and  to  reduce  use  by  requiring  manu- 
facturers to  produce  automobiles  that  use 
less  gasoline. 

Momentum  already  Is  increasing  to  sub- 
stitute natural  gas  and  other  fuels  to  power 
engines  heretofore  dependent  on  gasoline. 
Canada  has  been  a  leacler  m  this  effort  Our 
survey  Indicates  that  the  U.S.  government 
should  follow  suit  by  switching  Its  huge  ve- 
hicular fleet  to  natural  gas  (of  which  there  Is 
an  abundance  domestically) 

The  OTA  report's  program  to  reduce  de- 
mand is  new  fleet  efficiency  standards  (In- 
cluding trucks)  that  would  raise  miles  per 
gallon  from  28  to  50.  This  alone  would  save 
5  5  minion  barrels  of  oil  per  day.  Fuel  substi- 
tution by  the  year  2020  would  save  another 
0.5  million  barrels. 

Thus  far  the  public  has  t>een  slow  to  react 
to  the  substitution  of  natural  gas  for  gaso- 
line and  effort.8  to  Improve  gasoline  mileage. 
Another  alternative— higher  taxes  on  liquid 
hydrocarbon  gasoline— has  almost  no  public 
8upp)ort  However,  it  has  l>een  most  effective 
in  reducing  consumption  In  other  selected 
Industrial  countries  and  almost  certainly 
will  get  consideration  here  in  the  future.  Al- 
though gasoline  in  this  country  remains  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  bargains,  prices  In 
other  industrialized  countries  range  from 
$3.36  per  gallon  to  Italy's  high  of  $4.73.  In  No- 
vember 1991,  as  we  were  completing  our  sur- 
vey, the  average  U.S.  price  was  $1  14  (figure 
9). 

Taxes  are  the  difference  In  other  coun- 
tries, they  range  from  $1.60  per  gallon  to  as 
high  as  $3.55.  .Americans  pay  a  federal  tax  of 
only  32  cents  per  gallon. 

THE  OOVEHNMENT  MUST  RECTIFV  ITS  MISTAKES 

Nowhere  In  the  OTA  study  is  mention 
made  of  how  past  government  actions  have 
resulted  In  the  disincentives  that  have  all 
hut  killed  the  domestic  petroleum  industry. 

A  good  example  is  the  shortage  of  natural 
gas  supplies  In  the  1970s  that  occurred  when 
the  nation  had  a  surplus  of  this  fuel  There 
was.  and  Is.  an  abundance  of  natural  gas 
Early  on.  federal  policy  encouraged  the  ex- 
ploration and  production  of  gas  by  allowing 
tax  credits  and  other  incentives— including 
price  increases  where  warranted  However, 
the  dynamics  of  supply  were  all  but  de- 
stroyed when  the  government  took  control 
of  natural  gas  prices  at  an  artificially  low 
level.  When  these  disincentives  forced  pro- 
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ducers  to  sell  at  prices  below  their  produc- 
tion costs,  supplies  declined  and  shortages 
resulted. 

This  IS  only  one  example  of  how.  through- 
out the  history  of  the  petroleum  industry, 
production  has  been  stabilized  and  increased, 
or  virtually  halted,  b.v  governmental  changes 
In  regulations  and  the  extension  or  with- 
drawal of  economic  Incentives. 

Another  case  In  point  in  the  OTA  study 
concerns  exploration  and  development  in 
ANWR  In  its  report  to  Congress,  the  agency 
generally  discounted  the  benefit  of  allowing 
.■KNWR  activity  for  a  totally  unsupportable 
reason:  the  reserve  is  too  small  compared 
with  those  in  the  Middle  East  and  other  po- 
tential areas  already  found  within  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

The  OTA  also  implies  that  frontier  areas 
have  only  a  minor  role  In  our  energy  strat- 
egy. These  same  arguments  were  used  in  de- 
laying the  building  of  the  Alaskan  North 
Slope  Pipeline  for  10  years.  In  the  decade 
since  its  completion.  2  million  barrels  of  oil 
per  day  have  been  added  to  U.S.  production 
from  this  source.  Not  exactly  a  'minor" 
player  in  the  world's  energy  source. 

Industry  experts  disagree  with  the  OTA  as- 
sessment of  reserves.  Whereas,  the  OTA  esti- 
mates that  ANWR  has  a  potential  of  only  3.6 
billion  barrels  of  oil.  geologists  estimate 
that  the  reserves  there  are  almost  five  times 
that  number.  One— Robert  D.  Gunn.  former 
president  of  the  American  Association  of  Pe- 
troleum Geologists— sa.vs  there  are  at  lea.st 
15  billion  barrels  In  the  ANWR  reserves  and 
there  could  be  as  many  as  30  billion  barrels. 

Even  If  Gunn's  lowest  estimate  is  accurate, 
the  administration  and  Congress  need  to  be 
told  in  exact  terms  what  this  would  mean  to 
America's  future  economy.  Assuming  that 
start-up  in  ANWR  begins  in  1998  and  produc- 
tion of  2  million  barrels  reached  by  1999.  this 
activity  alone  would  reduce  this  nation's 
trade  deficit  by  $900  billion  through  the  year 
20'20  The  OTA  assessment  suggests  much 
longer  delays  in  startup  from  ANWR.  This 
additional  delay  would  only  be  because  of 
governmental  red  tape,  according  to  Jerry  D. 
Bullock,  former  executive  vice-president  of 
BP  Alaska,  who  coordinated  BP's  extensive 
Alaskan  operations. 

Even  without  ANW'R  development,  the 
OTA  recognizes  In  its  report  to  Congress 
that  the  domestic  oil  and  gas  Industry  can  be 
stabilized.  It  has  been  done  successfully  be- 
■  fore  as  shown  In  figure  6  and  the  same  revi- 
talization  can  be  repeated  now  As  OTA 
points  out.  however,  accomplishing  this  will 
require  .some  legislation  options  that  are  po- 
litically controversial. 

COULD  U.S.  RESERVES  .MEET  THE  DEMAND? 

Can  these  options  be  achieved?  If  the  gov- 
ernment acts  to  stabilize  the  domestic  petro- 
leum industry,  are  the  resources  still  avail- 
able to  meet  the  nations  energy  needs?  'Ves. 
according  to  Dr.  William  L.  Fisher,  the 
internationally-known  geologist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  In  Austin.  In  a  report  to  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.  Dr.  Fisher  said: 

"If.  as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  rel- 
atively stable  levels  of  domestic  production 
are  desirable  or  necessary,  the  remaining  re- 
source base  can  provide  these  levels  if  ag- 
gressive drilling  practices  are  used." 

Many  Americans  think  the  country  Is  run- 
ning out  of  oil  because  of  the  continuing  In- 
crease in  imports  and  the  decline  of  explo- 
ration and  production  in  this  country.  It  Is 
true  that  activity  in  the  oil  patch  has  come 
to  a  virtual  standstill. 

As  figure  6  shows,  rig  counts  that  once  ex- 
ceeded 4.000  have  been  on  an  almost  steady 
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decline  since  1981.  U.S.  production  trends 
were  stabilized  between  1978  and  1985  when 
the  rig  count  averaged  2.726  over  this  period 
and  production  actually  climbed.  Since  1986. 
however,  the  industry  has  fatifJ  continually 
worsening  times  More  than  300.000  persons 
who  once  depended  on  petroleum  for  their 
livelihood  now  are  jobless  As  we  were  work- 
ing on  this  analysis  late  in  1991.  the  riij 
count  was  at  all-time  low  of  under  BOO  isee 
figure  10). 

Under  these  conditions,  it's  understandable 
that  Americans  think  their  domestic  oil  in- 
dustry is  no  longer  in  business. 

The  American  people  also  have  a  problem 
understanding  why  their  country  is  import- 
ing more  than  7.2  million  barrels  of  oil  each 
day  if  we  still  have  a  large  resource  poten- 
tial. And  we  do.  While  it's  true  that  our 
proved  reserves  by  US.  government  meas- 
urement are  only  27  billion  barrels,  geologist 
Fisher  says  that  there  Is  another  65  billion 
barrels  that  can  be  developed  from  our  exist- 
ing resource  base  (see  figure  5).  This  does  not 
include  an  additional  60  billion  barrels  yet  to 
be  discovered  in  areas  like  ANWAR,  off-shore 
and  onshore  in  the  lower  48.  It  also  does  not 
include  an  even  larger  resource  base  of  238 
billion  barrels  equivalent  of  natural  gas. 

OTA  and  Congress  are  aware  of  these  re- 
serves. They  also  are  aware  that  by  revitaliz- 
ing and  rebuilding  the  infrastructure  of  the 
domestic  petroleum  Industry,  the  U.S.  can 
provide  a  majority  of  its  oil  and  gas  for  years 
to  come.  In  so  doing,  it  can  stop  the  growth 
in  imports,  reduce  our  trade  deficit  and  save 
the  government  from  bankruptcy. 

OTA  Offers  Legislative  Solutions 

How  can  .America  revitalize  the  infrastruc- 
ture of  its  petroleum  industry,  lower  the  na- 
tional trade  deficit,  and  become  less  depend- 
ent on  Imports?  By  an  administration  and 
Congress  brave  enough  to  tackle  issues  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  report 
frankly  says  are  "politically  controversial" 
OTA'S  report  recommends  several  legislative 
options  intended  to  encourage  domestic  ex- 
ploration and  production: 

Provide  the  industry  with  tax  Incentives 
for  exploration  and  production  such  a  deduc- 
tions, credits  and  a  realistic  depletion  allow- 
ance 

Adopt  measures  that  raise  prices  at  the 
wellhead,  such  as  import  fees  or  price  floors. 

Use  technical  assistance  and  technology 
transfer  programs. 

Make  changes  in  the  SPR  program  to  favor 
certain  classes  of  domestic  producers  or  to 
include  preservation  of  domestic  production 
potential. 

Open  more  federal  on-shore  and  off-shore 
lands  to  leasing  and  adopt  more  favorable 
lease  terms  and  royalties. 

Resolve  specific  regulatory  or  environ- 
mental controversies  that  are  delaying  ex- 
ploration, development  or  production. 

Remove  intangible  drilling  costs  and  deple- 
tion as  preference  items  under  the  alter- 
native minimum  tax  since  there  is  historical 
evidence  that  the  removal  of  these  disincen- 
tives stimulate  drilling  and  thereby  help  to 
stabilize  domestic  production. 

According  to  Houston  petroleum  consult- 
ant Lou  Powers,  these  options  provide  a 
blueprint  for  a  national  energy  strategy  that 
will  revitalize  and  stabilize  the  domestic  oil 
and  gas  industry,  restore  more  than  300.000 
jobs  and  save  the  nation  from  total  financial 
col  lapse 

If  Congress  today  addresses  the  real  prob- 
lems of  our  growing  oil  imports,  there  is 
hope  .vet  for  .America's  energy  future. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4. 
1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  -designated  b.y  the  Rules  Com- 
.mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  the.v  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedui'e  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Co.n'gressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  foi'  Tuesday.  May 
19,  1992.  may  be  found  m  the  Daily  Di- 
gest of  today's  Record. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

MAY  20 
9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  integ- 
rity and  effectiveness  of  the  Offices  of 
Inspector  General. 

SI>-342 
9:30  a  m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.   976.   authorizing   funds   for  through 
fiscal   year   19%   for   programs   of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 

SD-406 
Veterans"  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation  of  Court   of  Veterans   Ap- 
peals decisions. 

SR  4i8 
9:45  am 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
.James  B.  Huff.  Sr..  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
-Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration.  Betty  Jo  Nelsen. 
of  Wisconsin,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Food  and  Consumer  Services  and  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Duane  Acker,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Science  and  Edu- 
cation, and  Daniel  A.  Sumner,  of  North 
Carolina,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economics  and  a  Member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  all  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

SR-332 
10:00  a.m. 
.Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Sabcommlttee 
To  continue  joint  hearing"s  with  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations' 
Subcommittee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  certain  pro- 
grams of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

H  301    Capitol 
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.Appropriations 

Labor.   Health  ar.j   Human   Services.   Edu- 
cation Subcommmee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  or.  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Fed- 
eral  Aviation  Administration.  Depart- 
m  e  n  t  u  f  T  ra  n  s  po  r  ta  1 1  o  n 

SD-:38 
Banking.  Housine.  and  Urban  .Affairs 
International   Finance  and  Monetary   Pol- 
icy Subcommittee 
To   hold   oversight   hearings   to  examine 
U  S.  export  promotior:  programs. 

SD-538 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Foreign     Commerce     and     Tourism     Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  U.S.   and  Foreign  Commercial 
Service.  Department  of  Commerce. 

SR-253 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Treaty  with  Ni- 
geria  on    Mutual    Legal    .Assistance   in 
Criminal  Matters  (Treaty  Doc   102-26;. 

SD-m9 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  recent 
increase  in  children  carrying  weapons. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1790.  to  stimu- 
late cooperation  by  business,  labor, 
schools  and  colleges,  and  State  and 
local  governments  to  improve  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  the  United 
States  workforce,  and  to  develop  new 
systems  and  strategies  for  meeting  the 
economic  needs  of  business  and  work- 
ers. 

SEM30 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2629.  to  authorize 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1993  for  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  to  prescribe  military  person- 
nel levels  for  fiscal  year  1993,  focusing 
on  programs  and  architectures  for  bal- 
listic missile  defense. 

SH-216 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold   hearings  on  global   change  re- 
search, focusing  on  global  warming  and 
the  oceans. 

SR-253 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Marc  Allen  Baas,  of  Florida,  to  be  Am- 
bas.sador  to  Ethiopia.  Hume  Alexander 
Horan,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Cote 
d'  Ivoire.  Lauralee  M.  Peters,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  -Ambassador  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Sierra  Leone,  and  Donald  K. 
Petterson.  of  California,  to  be  -Ambas- 
sador to  the  Republic  of  the  Sudan 

SD-4;t. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 
2:30  p.m. 
Energy  and  Nal^-^al  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S    2631.  to  promote 
energv  production  from  used  oil. 

SD-366 
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MAY  21 

9  30  am 
AKTlculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Conservation  and  Forestry  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversitrht  hearings  on  the  Forest 
Service's  proposed  chanBes  in  the  ad- 
ministrative appeals  process. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearintfs  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Na- 
tional Community  Service,  and  the 
Points  of  Light  Foundation. 

SI>-116 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2629.  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1993  for 
military  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  to  prescribe  military 
personnel  levels  for  fiscal  year  1993.  fo- 
cusing on  the  use  of  advanced  simula- 
tion technology. 

SDG50 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Karl  A.  Erb.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Associ- 
ate Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Department  of 
Energy's    program    for    environmental 
restoration  and  waste  management. 

SD-366 
Governmental  .■\ffairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  ways  of  de- 
veloping a  more  energy  efficient  world. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1423.  to 
revise  proxy  solicitation  rules  with  re- 
spect to  partnership  roUup  trans- 
actions and  specify  certain  dissenters' 
rights  for  which  such  transactions 
must  provide,  and  S.  2266.  to  provide 
for  recovery  of  costs  of  supervision  and 
regulation  of  investment  advisers  and 
their  activities. 

SD-538 
Judiciary 
Business   meeting,    to  consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SI>-226 
2:00  p  m 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1893.  to  adjust  the 
boundaries    of    the    Targhee    National 
Forest,   to  authorize  a  land  exchange 
Invollng  the  Kaniksu  National  Forest. 
S.  2101.  to  designate  the  Lower  Salmon 
River  in  Idaho  as  a  component  of  the 
National   Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem. S.  2572.  to  authorize  an  exchange 
of  land  in  t  hf  ;-^'.i:.'s  of  Arkansas  and 
Idaho,   ar.  i    H  R     J.i;     :o  establish   the 
Sraki-    Ki'v:     H::  1-      :    F*;"v    National 
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Conservation    Area    in     Ihf     Stale    uf 
Idaho. 

SI>366 
Finance 

Medicare  and  Long-Term  Care  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  ways  of  re- 
ducing inappropriate  Medicare  spend- 
ing, focusing  on  stricter  oversight  of 
waste,  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  Medicare 
program. 

SD-215 
Governmental  Affairs 

General  Services.  Federalism,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  General  Services 
Administration's  management  of  Fed- 
eral civilian  aircraft. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1165.  to 
extend  the  term  of  a  patent  covering 
the  active  ingredient  of  an 
antiinflammatory  drug  bearing  the 
brand  name  Ansaid.  S.  1506.  to  extend 
the  term  of  patent  protection  of  a  fat 
substitute  given  the  brand  name 
Olestra.  and  S.  526.  to  extend  the  term 
of  patent  covering  an  active  ingredient 
of  the  antiradiation  drug  known  as 
Ethiofos  and  its  oral  analog 

SD^226 
2:30  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Defense  Industry  and  Technology  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2629,  to  authorize 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1993  for  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  to  prescribe  military  person- 
nel levels  for  fiscal  year  1993.  focusing 
on  the  National  Defense  Stockpile. 

SR  222 
3:00  p.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment       and       Productivity       Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2373.  to  revise  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  community  works  progress  pro- 
gram,   a    national    youth    community 
corps  program,  and  other  programs. 

SD430 

MAY  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment and  certain  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
Armed  Services 

Projection  Forces  and  Regional  Defense 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2629.  to  authorize 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1993  for  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  to  prescribe  military  person- 
nel levels  for  fiscal  year  1993.  focusing 
on  near-  and  long-term  outlook  for  the 
United  States  Navy. 

SR  222 

JUNES 

9  00  am 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
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partment  of  Defense,  focusing  on  medi 
cal  programs. 

.siv  IK 

JUNE  4 
9  30  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2527.  to  restore 
Olympic  National  Park  and  the  Elwha 
River  ecosystem  and   fisheries  in   the 
State  of  Washington. 

.^I»   it*, 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  issues  relat- 
ing to  maritime  reform. 

SR-253 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  relating  to  veterans  health 
issues. 

SR    !.n 

JUNES 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  military 
construction     programs,     focusing    on 
base  closures. 

SD-192 

JUNE  9 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
To    resume    hearings    to    examine   com- 
prehensive health  care  reform,  focusing 
on    proposals    for    expanding    employ- 
ment-based health  insurance  coverage 

SI>215 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   the   utility   of  ex- 
panded lamb  reporting  services  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  ' 

SR  332 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rtor. 

S-I28.  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates   for   fiscal   year   1993  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

S-128.  Capitol 

JUNE  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  competition 
in  the  airline  industry,  and  on  S.  2312. 
to  revise  the  Federah  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  enhance  competition  at.  and  the 
provision  of  essential  air  service  with 
respect  to  high  density  airports 

^R  -J.Vi 

iTNi-;  ;7 
9  30  a.m. 
Finance 
To    resume    hearings   to    examine   com- 
prehensive health  care  reform,  focusing 
on   proposals   for   instituting   universal 
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coverage  ihrouk-h  public  health  insur- 
ance prok'rams. 

SD-215 

U'NF.  lb 
9  30  a  m. 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  com- 
prehensive health  care  reform,  focusing 
on    proposals    for    tax-incentive    based 
health  care  reform. 

Sr>-215 


EXTENSIONS  OF   REMARKS 

CANCKLL.ATION.S 

M.AV  20 
9:30  am 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business   meeting,    to   consider   pending 
calendar  and  administrative  business. 

SR-301 
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M.AY  20 
2:00  p.rr.. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  US, 
Fish  and  Wild;;fe  Service.  Department 
of  the  Interior. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9;30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  acting  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Kerrey], 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  March  26.  1992} 

The  Senator  from  Washington  is  rec- 
ognized. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer; 

Let  us  pray: 

For  what  the  law  could  not  do.  in  that 
It  was  weak  through  the  flesh.  God  serid- 
tng  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful 
flesh,  and  for  sin.  condemned  sm  m  the 
flesh:  That  the  righteousness  of  the  law 
might  be  fulfilled  m  us.  who  walk  not 
after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit. —  Ko- 
mans  8:3^. 

Almighty  God,  righteous  in  all  Your 
ways,  one  reason  for  the  frustration 
public  servants  suffer  is,  no  matter 
how  hard  they  work  or  what  laws  they 
pass,  the  problems  they  address  are  not 
eliminated.  Grant  to  your  servants  the 
Biblical  insight  that  evil  is  fundamen- 
tally a  spiritual  problem  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  alone  can  remedy.  Help 
them  comprehend  the  apostle  Pauls 
teaching  that  Your  perfect  law.  the 
Ten  Commandments,  is  powerless  to 
make  humans  righteous.  Legislation, 
at  best,  has  its  limitations.  It  cannot 
remove  greed  or  lust  from  the  heart. 
The  Spirit  of  God  can.  It  cannot  ehmi- 
nate  egotism  and  selfishness  from  the 
heart.  The  Spirit  of  God  can.  Legisla- 
tion cannot  remove  addiction,  anger, 
or  a  vindictive  spirit.  The  Spirit  of  God 
can. 

Gracious  Father,  grant  relief  from 
the  frustration  Your  servants  experi- 
ence when,  no  matter  how  hard  they 
work,  desired  results  do  not  always  ac- 
crue. Having  done  their  best,  help  Sen- 
ators realize  that  God.  alone,  is  able  to 
transform  the  human  heart  and  instill 
the  desire  and  the  power  to  live  right- 
eously. 

To  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation 
of  the  people.  Amen. 


KKSKUVATID.N  CJF  I.KADER  TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  for  the  two  leaders  is 
reserved. 


MOHNINt;   HISINKSS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
beyojul  Uie  hour  of  10  a.m..  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 


THE  CHINESE  STUDENT 
PROTECTION  ACT 

.Mr  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  congratulate  my  colleagues 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  the 
fact  that  the  Chinese  Student  Protec- 
tion Act  recently  was  reported  out  of 
that  committee  without  objection.  I  in- 
troduced this  legislation  on  June  4. 
1991.  with  nine  other  distinguished 
Members  of  this  Senate.  That  date  was 
the  2-year  anniversary  of  the  bloody 
massacre  at  Tiananmen  Square.  This 
bill  would  permit  those  covered  by 
President  Bush's  1989  Executive  order, 
which  stayed  the  deportation  of  Chi- 
nese nationals  in  the  United  States  at 
the  time  of  the  tragedy,  to  apply  for 
permanent  residency  beginning  on  July 
1.  1993.  The  only  condition  under  which 
those  covered  by  the  Executive  order 
could  not  apply  for  permanent  resi- 
dency is  if  the  President  certifies  be- 
fore July  1.  1993.  that  it  is  safe  for  them 
to  return  to  China. 

For  the  last  year.  I  have  worked  with 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  Sen- 
ators to  meet  concerns  that  were  ex- 
pressed about  this  important  legisla- 
tion. I  understand  that  all  objections 
have  been  met  due  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  bipartisan  cooperation  in 
moving  this  measure  forward.  Let  me 
assure  you  that  from  this  Senators 
viewpoint,  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  address  the  concerns  of  the  adminis- 
tration while  securing  the  safety  and 
well-being  of  the  thousands  of  Chinese 
students  who  will  seek  protection 
under  this  legislation. 

For  the  record.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  repeat  to  my  col- 
leagues the  significance  of  this  meas- 
ure and  the  desi>erate  need  for  their 
support. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  nearly  3 
years  since  the  bloody  tragedy  on 
Tiananmen  Square.  A  thousand  days 
have  passed  since  a  young  man  stood 
down  a  tank,  but  that  powerful  image 
of  courage  and  determination  is  forever 
imprinted  in  our  minds.  Certainly  the 
images  and  memories  of  the  dissident 
students  who  fell  before  tyranny  and 
dictatorship  are  painfully  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  Chinese  nationals  who  were  in 
the  United  States  at  the  time.  A  thou- 
sand years  may  pass,  but  the  fear  and 
helplessness  felt  by  those  here  at  the 
time  wi'l  never  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  1.000  days 
to      adjust      to      the      slaughter      on 


Tiananmen  Square.  We  have  only  half 
that  time,  however,  to  avoid  further  in- 
justice to  those  longing  for  democracy. 
On  January  1  of  1994.  the  Executive 
order  that  protected  the  deportation  of 
Chinese  nationals  will  expire,  and  un- 
less this  Senate  acts  now.  those  cov- 
ered by  the  Executive  order  will  lose 
not  only  their  hopes  and  dreams  of  U.S. 
residency,  but  their  very  lives  may  be 
in  jeopardy. 

That  is  why  I  introduced  S.  1216.  the 
Chinese  Student  Protection  Act.  That 
is  why  so  many  other  thoughtful  Sen- 
ators joined  with  me.  The  measure  is 
designed  to  release  the  Chinese  nation- 
als covered  by  the  1989  Executive  order 
from  their  current  immigration  limbo 
and  to  provide  them  the  option  of  ap- 
plying for  permanent  residency  here  in 
the  United  States.  Since  introduction 
of  this  bill,  several  changes  have  been 
added  to  address  concerns  of  both  Chi- 
nese students  and  United  States  immi- 
gration officials.  Those  changes  in- 
clude a  provision  granting  the  benefits 
of  the  act  only  to  those  covered  who 
have  continuously  resided  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  since  the  Tiananmen  Square 
massacre  other  than  for  brief,  casual, 
and  innocent  absences.  In  addition, 
those  covered  may  not  have  visited 
China  for  more  than  90  days. 

A  second  change  involves  a  provision 
to  count  those  persons  receiving  per- 
manent residency  under  new  worldwide 
immigration  levels  established  by  the 
Immigration  Act  of  1990.  Additional 
provisions  also  address  the  need  to 
count  them  under  China's  per  country 
ceiling  without  adversely  affecting  on- 
going immigration  from  China. 

A  third  change  applies  standard  im- 
migration law  exclusions  to  those  cov- 
ered by  the  Executive  order.  Those 
may  bar  criminals.  Communist  Party 
members,  and  those  likely  to  become  a 
public  charge.  Finally,  individuals  cov- 
ered by  the  Executive  order  will  be  per- 
mitted to  apply  immediately  for  per- 
manent residency  rather  than  wait  18 
months  under  temporary  residency  as 
proposed  under  the  original  legislation. 

These  changes  are  the  product  of 
long,  difficult  hours  of  thoughtful  de- 
bate to  accommodate  the  safety  con- 
cerns of  Chinese  students  and  legiti- 
mate United  Stales  immigration  policy 
goals. 

Meanwhile,  the  thousands  covered  by 
the  Executive  order  have  waited  pa- 
tiently for  action  by  the  Congress.  This 
bill  responds  to  their  desperate  plea  for 
a  future  in  the  United  Stales  of  .Amer- 
ica. Thai  future  will  now  be  provided 
by  Senate  support  of  this  measure.  At 
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that  point,  only  one  condition  can  pre- 
vent lhl^^  legislation  from  having  the 
intended  consequpnces:  certification  by 
the  President  by  July  1,  1993.  that  con- 
ditions in  China  are  safe  for  the  stu- 
dents' return. 

Mr.  President,  if  recent  news  ac- 
counts are  any  indication.  I  seriously 
doubt  that  conditions  have  Improved  or 
soon  will  improve  in  China.  According 
to  the  March  16.  1992.  issue  of  Asia 
Watch,  a  committee  of  Human  Rights 
Watch: 

Ky  parlv  March  1992.  at  least  20  students, 
workers,  editors,  and  journalisls  who  were 
a.  nve  durinsr  the  1989  movement  or  its  after- 
math had  been  tried  and  sentenced  by  courts 

in  Beijint  and  Xian. 

I  wuulil  like  to  submit  for  the 
RKr(iKi)  a  copy  of  an  article  from  the 
April  16.  1992.  New  York  Times  as  well. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Rkcoru, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  16.  1992] 

Defiant  Chinese  Dissident  Tei.i.s  of  His 

Orde.al 

I  By  Nicholas  D  Kristofi 

Beijing.  April  15.— What  is  remarkable 
about  Han  Donpfang-  is  not  that  the  prison 
authorities  jammed  a  needle  through  his 
hand  or  that  they  infected  him  with  tuber- 
culosis, but  that  he  talks  about  his  experi- 
ence and  risks  it  all  over  aKain. 

A  tall,  mild-mannered  man.  somewhat  less 
imposinti  than  the  plainclothes  police  offi- 
cers who  tail  him  every  time  he  steps  from 
his  home.  .Mr  Han  is  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment's worst  nlKhtmare:  a  man  who  is  less 
afraid  of  it  than  it  is  of  him. 

.^n  ordinary  railway  worker  who  never 
went  to  colieKC.  Mr  Han  emerKed  from  ob- 
scurity in  the  sprinK  of  1989  to  become  the 
head  of  the  workers'  federation  in  the 
Tiananmen  democracy  movement,  which  the 
Government  violently  crushed  in  June  of 
that  year.  At  the  time,  he  came  to  be  known 
a.s  China's  Lech  Walesa,  after  the  labor  lead- 
er who  led  the  drive  to  overthrow  Com- 
munist rule  in  Poland. 

Now  out  of  prison  for  less  than  a  year— he 
was  released  only  because  he  was  so  sick 
that  the  authorities  were  afraid  he  would  die 
in  their  custody  — Mr  Han  has  been  ordered 
not  to  see  foreigners  or  to  discuss  his  prison 
exf)t»rieni.es.  But  in  two  long  interviews  in 
hi.s  room,  he  recounted  his  ordeal  in  forceful 
tones,  so  the  buRS  would  have  no  trouble 
picking  it  up. 

"Sure,  there  11  be  plenty  of  misery  ahead. 
but  that's  ()  K  .  '  he  said  nonchalantly  "It's 
bearable 

The  openness  is  pan  of  a  new  role  that  Mr. 
Han  IS  takiHR  on  Under  the  very  nose  of  the 
authorities,  he  is  tryintr  to  create  an  inde- 
pendent labor  movement  to  press  for  democ- 
racy m  China.  Only  a  few  others  in  the  na- 
tion dare  to  criticize  the  Government  so  pub- 
licly, and  he  is  the  only  one  trying  to  orga- 
nize a  new  democracy  movement  openly. 

For  the  last  100  years,  university  students 
have  been  the  vanguard  of  social  movements 
in  China,  but  their  pc^wer  is  limited  because 
they  are  on  the  periphery  of  society  and  ac- 
count for  less  than  one-fifth  of  one  percent  of 
the  population 

Disg^runtled  workers,  if  they  ever  orga- 
nized, could  strike  and  pressure  the  Govern- 


ment mui.  h  more  effectively.  The  speeches  of 
Deng  Xiaoping,  the  87-year-old  paramount 
Chinese  leader,  suggest  a  horror  of  the  Pol- 
ish experience— urban  workers  rising  up 
against  the  Government— and  the  authori- 
ties have  generally  treated  labor  organizers 
far  more  harshly  than  student  democracy 
leaders. 

Mobilizing  China's  workers  to  achieve  de- 
mocracy is  a  daunting  challenge  for  a  28- 
year-old  man  with  little  money,  no  fax  ma- 
chine, no  telephone  and,  he  said  with  embar- 
ra.ssment.  not  enough  cups  to  serve  tea  to 
visitors  in  his  apartment.  Next  month  he 
may  have  even  less,  for  the  authorities  are 
threatening  to  turn  him  out  on  the  street. 

FOKCE-FED  IN  PRISON 

While  he  may  lack  teacups,  there  is  no 
question  that  Han  Dongfang  (pronounced 
hahn  doong-fahngi  has  the  obstinacy  to  take 
on  the  Government.  When  he  was  in  prison, 
gravely  ill  but  denied  medical  attention,  he 
announced  in  late  1989  that  he  was  going  on 
a  hunger  strike  until  the  authorities  at  least 
gave  him  a  date  when  they  would  take  him 
to  a  hospital  for  a  checkup 

The  warden  responded.  Mr.  Han  said,  by 
summoning  some  prisoners  to  hold  him  down 
and  then  by  force-feeding  him.  A  prison  para- 
medic with  dirt  encrusted  fingernails  forced 
a  rubber  tube  up  Mr.  Han's  nose. 

.•\s  Mr.  Han  recounted  the  incident  the  aim 
was  mainly  to  cause  as  much  pain  as  possible 
so  that  he  would  drop  his  demands.  The  para- 
medic jammed  the  tube  farther  and  farther 
up  his  nose  until  about  a  foot  of  tubing  had 
disappeared,  but  it  never  wound  down  the 
esophagus  as  it  was  supposed  to.  Instead,  it 
tangled  somewhere  inside  Mr.  Han's  nose  and 
mouth. 

••.\hhh'"  Mr.  Han  recalls  shrieking.  "You 
beasts!  " 

The  paramedic  attached  the  food  pump, 
and  liquid  shot  into  the  pipe.  Mr.  Han  said 
his  head  felt  as  if  it  were  exploding,  and  he 
began  to  choke. 

When  he  emerged  from  delirium  10  hours 
later,  he  grimly  refused  to  drop  his  hunger 
strike.  Then  came  a  m.oment  of  triumph  that 
he  would  savor  in  his  darkest  hours. 

"OK."  Mr.  Han  reports  the  warden  as  say- 
ing. "We'll  take  you  to  the  doctor  in  a 
week." 

KNOWN  TO  FEW  CHINESE 

.Ml  H.tn  has  recovered  physically  for  the 
most  part,  and  last  month  he  applied  for  per- 
mission to  hold  a  one-man  demonstration, 
passing  out  leaflets  demanding  workers' 
rights  and  independent  labor  unions.  The 
Government  of  course  denied  permission,  but 
news  about  the  application  rippled  through 
Beijing  by  word  of  mouth. 

"If  the  law  allows  me  to  do  something.  I'll 
do  it."  Mr.  Han  said.  "If  it  doesn't  allow  me 
to  do  it.  then  I'll  press  for  a  new  law.  " 

For  now.  Mr.  Han  is  virtually  a  voice  in 
the  wilderness,  and  few  Chinese  have  heard 
of  him— or  of  any  other  dissident.  But  the 
1989  Tiananmen  democracy  movement  was 
nurtured  in  part  by  a  few  such  voices,  which 
emboldened  others.  And  Mr,  Han  has  a  mes- 
sage and  a  huge  potential  audience. 

China's  141  million  workers  (the  rest  of  the 
population  of  1.15  billion  is  made  up  of  peas- 
ants, children  and  the  elderly)  have  impor- 
tant grievances  that  are  not  being  addressed 
or  even  acknowledged:  rising  prices,  dimin- 
ishing subsidies,  mounting  crime  and  grow- 
ing corruption.  Living  standards  have  im- 
proved rapidly,  but  expectations  have  risen 
even  faster,  fostering  discontent. 

"The  Communists  feel  that  the  peasants 
are  pretty  much  under  their  control,"  said 


Thomas  B  Gold,  a  sociologist  and  chairman 
of  the  Center  for  Chinese  Studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley,  "The  peas- 
ants can  be  kept  very  busy,  making  money. 
But  the  workers  are  much  more  difficult  to 
buy  off," 

HOW  IT  .\LL  BEGAN 

While  Mr.  Han  cannot  use  the  Chinese 
press  to  spread  his  message,  word-of-mouth 
Is  remarkably  effective  in  Beijing,  And  for- 
eign news  reports  about  his  activities  are 
translated  into  Chinese  and  broadcast  on 
BBC  and  Voice  of  America  radio  services, 
which  have  audiences  of  millions  :n  China 

Mr.  Han's  odyssey  began  on  June  4.  1989. 
when  he  fled  the  tanks  at  Tiananmen  Square 
and  briefly  went  into  hiding  in  the  country- 
side. A  few  weeks  later,  after  hearing  himself 
denounced  on  the  radio,  he  cycled  back  to 
Beijing  and  to  the  main  gate  of  the  Public 
Security  Ministry. 

"I'ln  Han  Dongfang,"  he  said  politely  to 
the  policeman  at  the  gate,  "You're  looking 
for  me." 

The  police  were  initially  thrilled  that  the 
nation"s  most-wanted  labor  leader  had 
turned  himself  in,  and  they  poured  him  tea. 
But  Mr  Han  soon  annoyed  them  by  declaring 
that  he  was  not  a  criminal  and  that  he  had 
come  only  to  set  the  record  straight. 

SOME  STILL  BEHIND  B.\HS 

Mr.  Han  was  assigned  a  crowded  cell  at  the 
Paoju  Detention  Center,  a  prison  squeezed 
behind  14-foot  walls  of  red  and  gray  brick 
among  the  narrow  lanes  in  northeast 
Beijing.  Prisoners  were  jammed  against  each 
other  in  a  small  cell,  with  no  beds,  nothing 
to  read,  and  only  two  identical  meals  a  day. 
a  half-bowl  of  vegetable  soup  and  two  corn- 
meal  buns.  As  in  most  Chinese  prisons,  in- 
mates were  constantly  hungry 

Other  Chinese  with  friends  detained  at 
Paoju  confirm  that  the  conditions  are  as  Mr. 
Han  describes.  Many  other  dissidents,  just  as 
stubborn  and  defiant  as  Mr.  Han.  are  still  be- 
hind bars  throughout  China,  and  his  experi- 
ence offers  a  window  into  their  lives. 

Mr.  Han  said  that  when  he  complained 
about  his  stomach  ailment,  the  prison  war- 
den summoned  an  acupuncturist,  who  forced 
a  long  needle  through  several  inches  of  flesh 
on  his  hand.  There  was  no  pretense  that  this 
was  meant  to  ease  his  sickness,  he  said:  the 
needle  was  raked  back  and  forth  through  the 
wound  to  increase  the  pain. 

Even  after  Mr,  Han  s  hunger  strike,  the 
hospital  could  not  diagnose  his  ailment,  and 
so  the  guards  concluded  that  he  was  faking 
it.  even  though  he  was  so  weak  he  could  not 
stand  and  seemed  near  death.  One  day,  .Mr. 
Han  said,  the  warden  ordered  the  prisoners 
to  pick  him  up  and  lean  him  against  a  wall, 
hands  outstretched,  as  if  he  were  being  cru- 
cified. 

"Now  let  go."  the  warden  said,  according 
to  Mr.  Han's  account. 

"But  he's  too  weak:  "  a  prisoner  objected. 
"He'll  fall  down'*"' 

The  warden  insisted.  And  so  the  prisoners 
released  their  grip,  watching  anxiously  as 
the  semiconscious  Mr  Han  w"obbled  and  then 
teetered  forward  like  a  tree  that  had  been 
sawed  off  at  its  base.  He  was  too  weak  to 
bring  his  hands  up  in  front  of  his  face,  and  so 
he  simply  fell  forward  and  smashed  face  first 
onto  the  wooden  floor 

.\  .MORE  INGENIOUS  PfNISHMENT 
Near  the  end  of  1989.  Mr,  Han  said,  the 
guards  devised  a  more  ingenious  punishment, 
"We've  been  too  nice  to  you.  too  polite  to 
you."  he  said  a  guard  told  him  one  day  "We 
haven't  wanted  to  humiliate  you,  and  so 
even  though  you're  ill  we  didn't  put  you  in 
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the  contagious  diseases  unit  But  that  s  what 
you're  iroinK'  to  ^et  now'  You're  afraid  of  ill- 
ness, so  that's  what  we  re  goin«  to  Kive  you    ' 

The  tfuards  moved  Mr  Han  into  a  lell  with 
more  than  20  other  prisoners,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  whom  suffered  from  tuberculosis 
He  spent  four  months  In  the  (.ontaKlous  dis- 
eases unit,  and  apparently  it  was  there  that 
he  cautfht  tuberculosis 

Mr  Han  was  moved  in  1990  to  the 
BanbuQlao  detention  center,  and  later  that 
year  to  Qinchenif  Prison  It  was  there, 
around  the  end  of  1990.  that  Mr  Han  began  to 
cough  and  weaken  with  tul->ercul08is  Soon 
he  could  not  stand  or  even  speak  It  did  not 
help  that  he  was  kept  In  leg  irons 

The  military  doctors  who  treated  Mr  Han 
misdiagnosed  his  case  as  Legionnaires  dis- 
ease, and  for  two  months  he  lay  111  with  a  104 
degree  temperature,  not  responding  to  medi- 
cal treatment  Worried  that  he  would  die. 
prison  officials  released  him  at  the  end  of 
April  1991 

(IS  A  COLLISION  roi:rtftK 

Outside  doctors  quickly  determined  that 
he  had  tuberculosis  and  put  him  on  the  medi- 
cation that  saved  his  life  Now  part  of  his 
right  lung  is  useless,  and  he  still  tires  easily. 
but  he  can  walk  about  and  talk  easily  Mr 
Han  is  on  medical  leave  from  his  job  as  a 
railway  worker,  but  the  railroad  has  warned 
that  he  will  be  dismissed  If  he  gets  into  fur- 
ther political  trouble. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  days  Mr.  Han 
is  on  a  collision  course  with  the  Govern- 
ment For  now.  the  authorities  are  tolerat- 
ing him  but  harassing  him  at  the  same  time, 
apparently  in  an  attempt  to  instill  some 
fear 

Mr  Han's  wife,  Chen  Jingyun.  a  woman  of 
28  with  long,  smooth  hair,  is  two  months 
pregnant  with  their  first  child  Because  the 
couple  do  not  have  prior  permission  to  have 
a  baby  under  China's  strict  family-planning 
policy,  the  authorities  could  order  Ms  Chen 
to  have  an  abortion.  So  far,  the  couple  have 
not  officially  reported  the  pregnancy. 

Mr  Han  tried  to  keep  his  wife  out  of  the 
interview  and  photos,  apparently  because  he 
was  worried  that  she  might  get  In  trouble 
During  six  hours  of  interviews,  the  only  time 
he  looked  fearful  was  when  a  question  was 
addressed  to  her  Obviously  apprehensive,  he 
suddenly  seemed  less  heroic  and  more 
human 

■  I'm  prepared  to  see  him  go  to  prison 
again.'  Ms  Chen  -said  softly,  pausing  as  she 
grappled  with  the  uncertaint.v  of  China's  fu- 
ture •  I've  been  through  that  once  already.  If 
he  goes  back  to  prison  well,  I'll  be  waiting 
for  him  when  he  gets  out" 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  that  ar- 
ticle describes  a  hero  of  the  student 
revolution  who  declares  that  many 
other  dissidents  are  still  imprisoned 
and  tortured. 

Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  the 
conlinuinK  oppression  is  a  recent  dec- 
laration by  Ren  Jianxin.  president  of 
the  Supreme  People's  Court  at  the 
Fifth  Session  of  the  Seventh  National 
People's  Congress  in  Beijing  on  March 
28.  1992  He  reaffirms  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  "severely 
punish  counterrevolutionary  criminals 
who  harmed  national  security."  This 
statement  is  consistent  with  actions 
ivporteil  by  Amnesty  International  on 
March  b  of  this  year  that  "at  least  nine 
pro  democracy  activists  were  arrested 
in     Beijinkc    by     pl.iinclothes    security 


affents  on  Saturday  (the]  29[th  of]  Feb- 
ruary." 

Despite  promises  and  rumors  of  re- 
form by  the  Chinese  Government,  dis- 
sidents here  in  the  United  States  un- 
derstand the  harsh  reality  that  awaits 
them  if  they  face  forced  deportation. 
The  April  6.  1992.  edition  of  Newsweek 
contains  a  story  of  exiles  one  of  whom, 
journalist  and  political  scientist  "^uan 
ZhiminKT.  declares  sadly  "[S]ome  of 
those  [in  jail]  are  my  friends.  If  they 
ai'e  in  prison,  we  will  be.  too  " 

Mr  President,  we  have  waited  a 
thousand  days,  but  we  can  wait  no 
longer  to  alleviate  these  brave  people 
from  the  fear  that  they  face  with  de- 
portation Their  patience  and  con- 
fidence in  us  is  only  surpassed  by  their 
love  of  freedom  and  desire  to  remain  in 
the  United  States.  We  cannot  afford  to 
put  their  lives  on  hold  any  longer. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  remind  my  colleagues  that  this  bill 
represents  another  type  of  opportunity 
that  we  rarely  enjoy  these  days.  So 
often  during  this  election  year,  our  ef- 
forts on  economic  growth,  health  care 
reform,  and  the  budget  deficit  have 
been  frustrated  by  our  inability  to 
produce  meaningful  results.  No  doubt 
the  numerous  announcements  of  early 
retirements  in  both  Chambers  reflect 
the  sense  among  many  that  we  can  no 
longer  make  a  positive  difference.  The 
Chinese  Student  Protection  Act.  how- 
ever, is  a  welcome  exception  to  busi- 
ness as  usual.  We  can  make  people's 
lives  better  today  by  taking  a  major 
step  toward  providing  them  permanent 
residency.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to 
make  the  positive  difference  we  all 
wish  to  make. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  S 
1216.  the  Chinese  Student  Protection 
Act  when  it  comes  to  the  floor  in  the 
near  future.  In  another  thousand  days, 
it  will  be  too  late  for  thousands  of  Chi- 
nese nationals  who  wish  to  become 
Americans.  Let  us  act  now  to  avoid  a 
forced  deportation  and  uncertain  fu- 
ture of  these  desperate  people.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

s  r2i6 

Be  It  enacted  ft.v  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
C' ingress  assembled. 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  .^ct  may  be  cited  as  the  "Chinese  Stu- 
dent Protection  Act  of  1992". 

SEC  2  Ar».a'STVIENT  TO  I^AWFll,  PER.MA.VENT 
KK.-SIDI'Vl  STAPIS  OK  (  KKTAlN  NA- 
nONAI-S  OK  THE  J'tOJ'LES  KEHL'B 
Lie-  OF  CHINA. 

lai  In  Gk.sek.^l  Subject  to  subsection 
ten  II.  whenever  an  alien  described  In  sub- 
section lb)  applies  for  adjustment  of  status 
under  section  24.S  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  during  the  application  period 
las  defined  in  subsection  (eii  the  following 
rules  shall  apply  with  respect  to  such  adjust- 
ment: 


(1)  The  alien  shall  be  deemed  to  have  had 
a  petition  approved  under  section  204ia»  of 
such  Act  for  classification  under  section 
203ib)(3>(A>(li  of  such  Act 

i2i  The  application  shall  be  considered 
without  regard  to  whether  an  immigrant 
visa  number  is  immediately  available  at  the 
time  the  application  is  filed. 

i3i  In  determining  the  alien's  admissibility 
as  an  immigrant,  and  the  aliens  eligibility 
for  an  immigrant  visa 

lAi  paragraphs  i5i  and  (7)(A)  of  section 
212(ai  and  section  2r2(e)  of  such  Act  shall  not 
apply,  and 

iBi  the  .Attorney  General  may  waive  any 
other  provision  of  section  212(ai  i other  than 
paragraph  (2)(Ci  and  subparagraph  lAi,  iB). 
iC).  or  (E)  of  paragraph  (3pi  of  such  Act  with 
respect  to  such  adjustment  for  humanitarian 
purposes,  for  purposes  of  assuring  family 
unity,  or  if  otherwise  in  the  public  interest. 

i4)  The  numerical  level  of  section  202(a)(2) 
of  such  Act  shall  not  apply 

(bi  .\LiFN8  Covered.  -For  purposes  of  this 
section,  an  alien  described  in  this  subsection 
1*  an  alien  who — 

(1 1  is  a  national  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  described  in  section  1  of  Executive 
Order  No.  12711  as  in  effect  on  April  11.  1990; 

(2i  has  resided  continuously  in  the  United 
States  since  April  11.  1990  (other  than  brief, 
casual,  and  innocent  absences i.  and 

(3i  was  not  physically  present  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  for  longer  than  90 
days  after  such  date  and  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(Cl  CONDITIO.N,  DISSE.MISATION  OF  INFORM  A 
TION.— 

(li  Not  Applicable  if  Safe  RertRN  Per- 
mitted. Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  alien  if  the  President  has  determined 
and  certified  to  Congress,  before  the  first  day 
of  the  application  period,  that  conditions  in 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  permit  aliens 
described  in  subsection  (bidi  to  return  to 
that  foreign  state  in  safety. 

(2i  DISSEMINATION  OF  Information.— If  the 
President  has  not  made  the  certification  de- 
.■^cribed  in  paragraph  (1»  by  the  first  day  of 
the  application  period,  the  Attorney  General 
shall,  subject  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
priations, immediately  broadly  disseminate 
to  aliens  described  in  sub«|ction  (bidt  infor- 
mation respecting  the  ^nefits  available 
under  this  section.  To  the  extent  practicable, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  provide  notice  of 
these  benefit*  to  the  last  known  mailing  ad- 
dress of  each  such  alien. 

id  I  Offset  in  Per  Countrv  Numerical 
Level. - 

111  In  general— The  numerical  level  under 
section  202(ai(2i  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality .\ci  applicable  to  natives  of  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  in  each  applicable 
fiscal  year  las  defined  in  paragraph  iSn  shall 
be  reduced  by  1.000. 

(2)  ALLOTMENT  IF  SECTION  2Q2(E)  applies.— If 

section  202(e)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  is  applied  to  the  People's  Re- 
public nf  China  in  an  applicable  fiscal  year, 
in  applying  such  section— 

(A)  300  immigrant  visa  numbers  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  previously  issued  to  na- 
tives of  that  foreign  state  under  section 
203(b)i3)(  A  111 '  of  such  .Act  in  that  year,  and 

(B)  700  immigrant  visa  numbers  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  previously  Issued  to  na- 
tives of  that  foreign  state  under  section 
203(b)(5i  of  such  Act  in  that  year 

i3)  APPLICABLE  FISCAL  YEAR  — 

(Ai  In  GENERAL  -  In  this  subsection,  the 
term  "applicable  fiscal  year"  means  each  fis- 
cal year  during  the  period 

(i»  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  application  period  begins:  and 


(111  ending  with  the  first  fiscal  year  by  the 
end  of  which  the  cumulative  number  of 
aliens  counted  for  all  fiscal  years  under  sub- 
paragraph iB)  equals  or  exceeds  the  total 
numl)er  of  aliens  whose  status  has  been  ad- 
justed under  section  245  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  pursuant  to  subsection 
laj 

(B)      NCMBER      COUNTED      EACH      YEAR  —The 

number  counted  under  this  subparagraph  for 
a  fiscal  year  (beginning  during  or  after  the 
application  period)  is  1,000.  plus  the  number 
(if  any  I  by  which  in  the  immigration  level 
under  section  202(a)(2)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  for  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  in  the  fiscal  year  (as  reduced 
under  this  subsection),  exceeds  lii)  the  num- 
ber of  aliens  who  were  chargeable  to  such 
level  in  the  year 

16)  APPLICATION  Period  Defined.- In  this 
section,  the  term  'application  period" 
means  the  6-month  period  beginning  July  i. 
1993 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  recog- 
nized 


BALANCED  BUDGET 
CON.STITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President.  I  come  to 
the  floor  this  morning  to  speak  briefly 
about  situations  as  they  develop  in  the 
Senate  and  the  other  body  to  resolu- 
tions that  have  been  introduced  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  are  now 
pending  for  debate  on  this  lloor.  resolu- 
tion.s  that  deal  with  language  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  produce  a  balanced  Federal  budget. 

Two  weeks  ago.  I  came  to  the  floor 
and  introduced  a  resolution  that  is 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  298.  This 
would  go  along  with  the  resolution 
that  has  been  introduced  by  my  col- 
league from  Illinois.  .Senator  Simon. 
Senator  Thuhmonu.  and  others  who 
have  been  strong  advocates  for  a  pro- 
longed period  of  time  of  this  method  of 
causing  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
to  conform  their  budget  practices  to  a 
procedure  that  would  not  only  require 
but  produce  a  balanced  Federal  builget. 

The  reason  I  take  this  time  this 
morning  is  to  remind  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  that  some  4  weeks  ago  this 
.Senate,  in  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  my  colleague  from 
Oklahoma,  supported  by  myself  and 
others,  asked  that  we  debate  and  vote 
on  this  issue  by  June  5.  hoping  that  the 
House,  too.  would  respond  in  like  man- 
ner sometime  immediately  following 
that  action. 

Since  that  time,  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention has  been  paid  in  the  media 
both  by  reporting  and  editorials  and 
comments  as  they  relate  to  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  our  Constitu- 
tion. I  have  in  hand  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Times.  There  have 
been  editorials  in  the  Post,  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  a  myriad  of  publi- 
cations across  this  country  speaking  to 
the  pros  and  the  cons  of  this  issue. 

But  I  think  largely  today.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  a  rapidly  growing  consen- 


sus across  this  country  that  this  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  can  no  longer  con- 
trol the  budget  process;  that  it  is  large- 
ly out  of  control:  that  the  actions  of  a 
few  weeks  ago  when  we  passed  a  budget 
resolution  demonstrate  that  the  best 
we  could  do  was  a  $320  billion  deficit: 
the  best  we  could  do  was  to  recognize  a 
growing  54  trillion  debt:  that  the  best 
we  could  do  was  to  honor  our  past  com- 
mitments with  an  interest  charge  on 
debt  of  over  $297  billion  in  this  next  fis- 
cal year.  Why  not  admit  openly  to  the 
American  people  that  we  no  longer  can 
control  the  budget:  we  have  lost  the 
political  will  to  make  the  tough  deci- 
sions and  to  be  fiscally  responsible. 
There  are  a  good  many  of  us  who  have 
been  strong  advocates  for  well  over  a 
decade,  and  remain  so  today,  of  a  proc- 
ess that  would  force  this  Congress  to 
begin  to  conform  to  a  budget  system 
that  would  grow  and  become  balanced 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

S.J.  Res.  298.  the  constitutional  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  that  I  have 
proposed,  suggests  that  kind  of  ap- 
proach and  says  to  the  American  pieo- 
ple  that  this  Congress  can  no  longer 
pass  go.  Mr.  President,  but  by  1997. 
upon  the  ratification  of  this  amend- 
ment by  38  States  as  i-equired  by  our 
Constitution,  this  Congress  would 
bring  in  balance  the  Federal  budget 
and  would  make  the  necessary  deci- 
sions in  the  slowing  of  the  growth  of 
the  Federal  budget  to  cause  that  to 
happen. 

Now.  I  am  told  that  there  are  Mem- 
bers of  this  .Senate  who  have  suggested 
to  leadership  that  we  not  debate  this 
issue  until  sometime  in  early  July. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  have  come 
to  the  floor  to  speak  in  morning  busi- 
ness today,  to  alert  other  Senators 
that  they  now  need  to  speak  to  the 
leadership  about  their  desire  to  debate 
this  issue  and  to  vote  on  it  in  the  Im- 
mediate future. 

I  think  clearly  this  Government 
must  speak  to  its  people  in  that  re- 
sponsible fashion,  and  that  we  must 
send  forth  an  amendment.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— not  that  our  action  will  be  final, 
because  I  think  a  good  many  of  the  edi- 
torials have  made  reference  to  the  fact 
that  if  the  Congress  passes  a  balanced 
budget  resolution,  that  is  it.  And  of 
course  it  is  clear  that  is  not  it.  It  Is 
only  the  first  step  in  a  prolonged  proc- 
ess required  by  our  Constitution  in  the 
ratification  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment— which  is  the  first  step  m  the 
process  that  would  probably  take  24 
months. 

There  will  follow  debate  in  the  legis- 
latures of  this  Nation,  more  knowledge 
passed  on  about  the  processes  here  in 
Washington  that  produce  a  balanced 
budget  on  an  annual  basis,  for  the 
American  people  to  have  a  better  un- 
derstanding. That  will  be  the  most  sig- 
nificant part  of  that  extended  process, 
the  debate  and  a  much  better  under- 
standing   of    how    the    budget    process 


works  or  has  not  worked  here  in  Wash- 
ington, and  what  Congress  will  do  to 
propose  those  kinds  of  adjustments 
that  will  bring,  by  constitutional  re- 
quirement, the  budget  into  balance. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  advocated  that 
once  we  have  passed  a  resolution  and 
sent  It  forth  for  ratification,  clearly  it 
then  becomes  our  responsibility,  work- 
ing with  the  administration,  to  propose 
a  process  that  would  bring  us  to  that 
balanced  budget  by  fiscal  1997  or  some- 
time within  that  type  of  timeframe; 
that  the  American  people  and  the  legis- 
latures of  this  country  considering  this 
resolution  could  identify.  It  is  an  im- 
portant agenda  that  I  have  laid  out. 
that  this  Congress  m  my  opinion  must 
address  sometime  m  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. 

I  believe  it  is  the  responsibility  of  all 
of  us  to  talk  to  and  work  with  our  lead- 
ership to  not  only  encourage  but  to  ask 
them  to  adhere  to  a  sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate resolution,  passed  by  a  substantial 
majority,  that  said  by  June  5  the  Sen- 
ate will  not  only  consider  that  resolu- 
tion, whether  it  is  m.ine  or  whether  it 
is  Senator  Sl.MON's.  but  vote  upon  and  I 
hope  pass  by  the  required  two-thirds 
vote  what  will  be  the  beginning.  I  be- 
lieve, of  the  most  significant,  if  not  one 
of  the  most  historic,  debate  across  this 
land  about  a  Federal  budget  that  is 
now  well  out  of  control,  because  this 
Congress  with  its  best  minds  working 
diligently  can  no  longer  demonstrate 
the  political  will  to  be  fiscally  respon- 
sible and  make  the  tough  decisions  on 
an  annualized  basis  to  bring  that  budg- 
et into  balance. 

I  yield  back  the  reniainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  .■Alaska  is  rec- 
ognized. 


MUSEE  AMERICAIN  GIVERNY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening  I  had  the  distinct  privilege  of 
being  able  to  attend,  along  with  other 
Members  of  Congress,  a  reception  to 
celebrate  the  opening  of  the  museum 
which  is  to  be  called  Musee  Americain 
Giverny.  It  will  be  in  Giverny.  France, 
and  it  will  be  opened  on  June  1st  of 
this  year. 

Ambassador  Jacques  Andreani  and 
his  wife.  Donatella,  hosted  this  recep- 
tion for  our  former  Am.bassador  Daniel 
Terra  and  his  wife,  Judith.  Ambassador 
Andreani  told  us  that  Ambassador 
Terra  had  shared  with  all  the  results  of 
his  American  dream. 

I  come  today  to  the  floor  because 
Dan  Terra  and  his  wife.  Judith,  are 
friends  of  ours.  Ambassador  Terra  was 
President  Reagans  Ambassador-at- 
large  for  Cultural  Affairs  from  1981  to 
1989.  Both  he  and  his  wife.  Judith,  are 
avid  collectors  of  American  art,  and 
have  been  passionate  in  their  effogM  to 
make  their  collections  accessible  to 
the  public. 
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Daniel  Terra  in  1980  opened  a  mu- 
seum in  Evanston,  IL,  which  was  then 
moved  to  Chicago  in  1987  as  the  Terra 
Museum  of  American  Art. 

Ainhas.sadnr  Terra  was  honored  by 
the  Krt-rvh  Government  in  1984  when  it 
t>rf.siTiifil  to  him  the  medal  of  Com- 
mander nf  the  Order  of  Arts  and  Let- 
ters, thf  hinrhest  award  of  its  kind  that 
a  citizen  of  another  country  may  re- 
ceive from  France 

More  recently,  in  December  1990.  Mr. 
Terra  received  the  prestigious  Order  of 
Leopold  from  the  King  of  Belgium. 

In  addition  to  cultivating  his  pench- 
ant for  art.  Daniel  Terra  hiis  also  at 
various  times  in  his  life  been  an  engi- 
neer, the  president  of  a  chemical  com- 
pany, philanthropist,  and  as  he  de- 
scribed to  my  daughter.  Lily,  last 
night,  his  most  loved  occupation  was 
that  of  a  singer  and  dancer.  He  had 
been  trained  by  his  mother  at  a  very 
young  age.  He  is  also  known  in  our 
country  as  a  very  famous  inventor. 

The  Terras  have  long  appreciated  the 
influence  that  the  great  French  artists 
of  the  Impressionist  era  had  upon  the 
American  art  world.  Giverny  was  the 
home  of  French  Impressionist  Claude 
Monet,  as  we  all  know,  and  for  the  last 
four  decades  of  his  life,  he  lived  in  a 
village. 

In  1986.  Dan  Terra  and  Judith  ac- 
quired property  on  the  same  street  of 
the  artists  home.  Since  that  acquisi- 
tion, the  Terras  have  worked  to  estab- 
lish on  their  land  a  museum  dedicated 
to  fostering  an  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portant historical  connection  between 
the  French  of  that  period  and  Amer- 
ican art  of  all  periods.  This  Musee 
Americain  Giverny  will  be  dedicated  to 
that  period. 

As  Ambassador  Terra  explains,  the 
museum  will  serve  to  strengthen  the 
cultural  links  between  France  and  the 
United  States  and  to  foster  ever  great- 
er bonds  of  friendship  and  cooperation 
between  our  two  nations. 

Last  evening.  Ambassador  Terra  told 
us  that  the  press  has  been  magnificent 
in  its  reception  of  this  project,  most  fa- 
vorable to  it.  He  said  he  had  appointed 
an  advisory  committee  of  distinguished 
French  citizens  who  helped  him  work 
with  the  people  of  Giverny— it  is  a 
small  village  of  about  bOQ  people—and 
that  the  museum  will  blend  with  the 
history  of  that  village  and  preserve  the 
integrity  of  what  that  village  is  all 
about. 

Having  been  there  twice,  and  enjoyed 
very  much  the  visit.  I  think  all  Ameri- 
cans who  visit  Givei'ny  will  appreciate 
what  the  Terras  have  done  to  preserve 
that  integrity.  The  turning  point,  he 
said  to  us  last  evening,  on  this  museum 
came  with  the  attempt  to  design  the 
museum  to  meet  the  satisfaction  of  the 
people  of  the  village  of  Giverny.  He 
said  it  will  be  predominantly  under- 
ground, this  museum,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve that  integrity. 

The  proximity  of  the  mu.seum  to  the 
home  of  Claude  Monet  will  enable  an 


international  audience  to  explore  the 
historical  connection  between  Monet 
and  the  developing  American  impres- 
sionists. 

The  building  itself  will  be  con- 
structed according  to  Terras"  desire  to 
integrate  the  structure  with,  as  I  said, 
the  rural  surroundings  of  the  village. 
Its  exterior  is  made  of  normal  lime- 
stone, and  the  roof  is  planted  with 
heather  to  further  unite  the  building 
with  the  village.  Judith  Terra  told  us 
last  evening  that  this  museum  is  their 
testimony,  as  Americans,  to  what  we 
have  learned  from  the  French. 

The  Musee  Americain  Giverny  will 
open,  as  I  say.  on  June  1,  at  99  Rue 
Claude  Monet.  The  first  exhibit,  which 
will  run  through  November,  is  entitled 
•'Lasting  Impressions:  American  Paint- 
ers in  P'rance  1865-1915."  Three-fourths 
of  the  work  are  from  Terras"  perma- 
nent collection  and  the  remainder  of 
the  works  are  on  loan  from  private  and 
public  collections  both  from  the  United 
States  and  France. 

This  exhibit  promises  to  be  the  first 
of  man.v  cultural  and  artistic  contribu- 
tions that  we  can  all  look  forward  to 
from  this  museum. 

Catherine  and  I  have  expressed  our 
regret  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  be 
there  at  the  opening.  I  doubt  very 
many  of  us  will  be  there  since  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  session.  But  I  strongly 
encourage  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
and  in  the  Congress  who  have  a  chance 
to  visit  this  institution  and  visit  this 
lovely  little  village  in  France  to  do  so. 

Ihave  come  to  the  Senate  this  morn- 
ing to  congratulate  Ambassador  Daniel 
Terra  and  Judith  Terra  on  this  fine  ac- 
complishment, and  on  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  underst-anding  of  art  in 
France  and  America. 

I  yield  the  floor.  .Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN  Mi  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
WELI..STONKI.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr  F>resident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed as  in  morning  business  for  5  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  LIEBF:R.M.^^■  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions. '") 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Cluiir  for  his  courtesy  to  me. 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILBUR  I)    MII.I..S 

Mr.  PRYOR  Mr  President.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Wilbur  D.  Mills. 
a  man  who  gave  his  life  in  the  service 
of  his  fellow  man. 

Wilbur  .Mills  greeted  me  with  open 
arms  when  I  came  to  Congress  as  a 
freshman  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1967.  He  was  instrumen- 
tal in  my  receiving  the  committee  as- 
signment of  my  first  choice  and  then 
provided  needed  and  sought  after  coun- 
sel to  me  in  those  early  years. 

Other  tributes  have  already  traced 
his  rise  to  power  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  rose  not  so  much  by 
brunt  force  in  the  use  of  his  power,  as 
in  the  sheer  expertise  he  held  over  all 
in  the  Congress  on  even  the  most  ar- 
cane areas  of  tax.  Social  Security, 
health,  and  trade  legislation. 

I  remember  him  presenting  tax  bills 
to  the  Congress  without  benefit  of  staff 
or  even  notes  as  he  argued  for  legisla- 
tion that  came  from  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  He  was  a  worthy  ad- 
versary, as  I  am  sure  the  seven  Presi- 
dents who  came  and  went  during  his 
career  would  attest. 

Wilbur  Mills  was  a  unique  individual, 
juggling  technical  details  of  tax  law 
and  at  the  same  time  handling  the  sim- 
ple constituent  needs  of  the  people  of 
Arkansas- 

The  people  of  the  Second  District  of 
Arkansas  elected  him  19  times,  many 
of  those  elections  without  opposition. 
The  people  of  Arkansas  loved  Wilbur 
Mills,  even  in  his  personal  times  of 
trouble. 

At  a  time  when  he  could  have  bowed 
out  of  the  spotlight  and  enjoyed  a 
much  deserved  retirement.  Wilbur  be- 
came a  spokesperson  for  recovering  al- 
coholics and  devoted  much  time  and 
energy  to  helping  others  who  suffered 
the  same  disease  that  had  taken  hold 
of  him. 

Mr.  President.  Arkansans  mourn  the 
loss  of  one  of  the  finest  public  servants 
to  have  served  the  people  in  the  history 
of  our  State.  Barbara  and  all  our  fam- 
ily wish  to  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  Wilbur's  widow.  Polly,  and 
the  Mills  family 

Wilbur  Mills  was  precious  to  all  of  us. 
We  shall  miss  him  greatly. 


IKHESPONSIHLK  C(  ).\GHK.SS" 
HERE  S  TODAYS  BOXSCORE 

.Mr.  HELMS  Mr  Pr»>i.i.-nt ,  the  Fed- 
eral debt  run  bv  thi'  r  .^  Congre.ss 
stood  at  $3.918,6,'>3.9r.0!^l  10.  as  of  the 
close  of  busines.s  on  Fiid.iv.  Ma.v  15. 
1992 

As    anybudy    lanuliar    with    the    U.S 
Constitution   knows,   no   President  c.in 
spend  a  dime   that   has   not   first   been 
authorized    and    appropriated    by    the 
Congress  of  the  United  Slates. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  it  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  $2Kti,0'22.000.000 
just  to  pay  the  interest  on  spending  ap- 
proved   by    Congress — over    and    above 


what  the  Federal  Government  col- 
lected in  taxes  and  other  income.  Aver- 
aged out.  this  amounts  to  $5.5  billion 
every  week,  or  $785  million  every  day. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  owes  $15.266.05 — 
thanks  to  the  big  spenders  In  Congress 
for  the  past  half  century.  Paying  the 
interest  on  this  massive  debt,  averaged 
out.  amounts  to  $1,127.85  per  year  for 
each  man.  woman,  and  child  in  Amer- 
ica—or. to  look  at  it  another  way.  for 
each  family  of  four,  the  talj — to  pay  the 
interest  alone — comes  to  $4,511.40  per 
year 

What  would  America  he  like  today  if 
there  had  been  a  Congress  that  had  the 
courage  and  the  integrity  to  operate  on 
a  balanced  budget" 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  .Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  morning  business 
be  extended  for  30  minutes. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  .•Senator 
from  West  Virginia'' 

Mr.  McC.JiIN.  .Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  .Arizona. 

Mr.  McCMN.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  understanding  when  I  came  over 
here  this  morning  that  we  would  be  on 
the  bill,  and  I  talked  with  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  about  proposing  an 
amendment.  Now.  I  undei'stand  there 
are  at  least  two  speakers  here  for  that. 
I  would  like  to  have  a  definite  time  as 
to  when  I  can  come  over  and  propose 
my  amendment  and  move  forward  on 
this  bill. 

As  much  as  I  appreciate  the  impor- 
tant messages  that  are  brought  for- 
ward here,  I  asked  last  night  and  again 
this  morning,  and  I  was  told  to  come 
over.  .■Ml  of  us  have  bus.v  schedules.  We 
have  been  on  this  bill  now  a  long  period 
of  time. 

I  am  reserving  the  right  to  object 
until  I  can  get  a  definite  time  as  to 
when  we  are  going  to  be  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  Mr  President.  I  withdraw 
my  request. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak 
out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i.Mr. 
LlEBER.M.'KN).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia'' 

Mr.  McCain.  .Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  just 
like  to  know  when  we  would  be  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reg- 
ular order  is  to  report  the  bill  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  .Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  a  minute,  it  may 
be  that  this  would  help  clarify  the  situ- 
ation. My  understanding  is  that  .Sen- 
ator Ford,  who  will  be  managing  the 
bill,  will  be  coming  back  from  a  meet- 
ing certainly  within   the  next  20  or  30 


minutes,  which  is  about  the  time  when 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  would 
finish  up. 

.Mr.  McC.MN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pre- 
vious request  for  unanimous  consent 
has  been  withdrawn.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  have  morning  business  ex- 
tended for  30  minutes'' 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
business  before  the  .Senate'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reg- 
ular order  is  to  close  morning  business 
at  this  time  and  to  report  the  legisla- 
tion. 


CONCLUSION  OF  .MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Morning 

business  is  closed. 

The  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DA.MATO.  .Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  morning 
business  be  extended  for  30  minutes'' 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  not 
yielded  the  floor  yet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  am 
sorry.  The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
does  have  the  floor. 

.Mr.  BYRD.  I  yielded  momentarily  for 
the  Chair  to  proceed  to  have  the  clerk 
state  the  bill. 


NATKJ.N.^L  VOTER  REGI.STRATION 
ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows; 

A  bill   (S.  250)  to  establish  national  voter 

registration  procedures  for  Federal  elec- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 

the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Is  there  a  time  limitation 
involved? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  order  of  May  13.  there  is  up  to  1 
hour  for  debate  on  the  bill  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford]  and  the 
Senator  from  .■Maska  [.Mr.  .Steve.n'S]  or 
their  designees.  In  addition,  the  order 
provides  for  30  minutes  divided  and 
controlled  m  the  usual  form  on  eligible 
amendments  listed  on  page  2  of  the 
Senate  Calendar. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  speak  out  of 
order  and  without  thargim?  the  time 
against  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PAY  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  May  12. 
I  submitted,  for  myself  and  for  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  the  dis- 


tinguished Republican  leader,  and  the 
Senate  agreed  to.  Senate  Resolution 
295.  requesting  the  .Archivist  of  the 
United  States  to  communicate  to  the 
Senate  a  list  of  the  States  whose  legis- 
latures have  voted  to  ratify  the  article 
of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  proposed  by  the 
First  Congress  in  1789  to  require  a 
delay  in  the  effective  date  of  laws  vary- 
ing the  compensation  of  Mem.bers  of 
Congress. 

The  Archivist  reported  to  the  Senate 
on  May  15  a  list  of  ratifying  States,  in- 
dicating that  40  States  had  voted  as  of 
the  report  to  ratify  this  amendment, 
beginning  with  Maryland  on  December 
\9.  1789,  and  concluding  with  Illinois  on 
May  12,  1992,  The  number  of  States 
needed  to  ratify  an  amendment,  which 
was  10.  three-quarters  of  the  original  13 
States  when  the  pay  amendment  was 
first  sent  to  them,  is  now  38.  three- 
fourths  of  our  present  50  States. 

According  to  the  .\rchivist.  Michigan 
became  the  38th  State  to  approve  this 
amendment  when  its  legislature  rati- 
fied the  amendment  on  Ma.v  7.  1992.  As 
requested  m  Senate  Resolution  295,  the 
.■\rchivist  accompanied  the  list  of  rati- 
fying .States  with  copies  of  each  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  40  ratifying 
States,  Other  .States  may  ratify  the 
pay  amendment.  Pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  295  the  .\rchivist  is  re- 
quested to  communicate  to  the  Senate 
any  further  resolutions  of  ratification 
as  he  receives  them 

Mr.  President,  as  I  described  on  sub- 
mitting Senate  Resolution  295.  the  rea- 
son for  requesting  the  .Archivist  to  for- 
ward these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  is 
that  the  Congress,  as  the  .Supreme 
Court  correctly  interpreted  article  \'  of 
the  Constitution  in  its  most  recent  de- 
cision on  the  Constitution's  amend- 
ment process.  Coleman  v.  Miller.  307 
U.S.  433  1 1939).  has  the  final  responsibil- 
ity to  determine  whether  an  article  of 
amendment  has  been  ratified  by  the 
requisite  three-fourths  of  the  States 
and  has  become  a  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

In  section  106' bi  of  title  I  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  the  Congress  has  pro- 
vided by  law  that  the  .Archivist  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  ministe- 
rial task,  "[wjhenever  official  notice  is 
received  at  the  National  Archives  and 
Records  Administration  that  any 
amendment  proposed  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  been 
adopted,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,"  of  publishing  the 
amendment  with  a  certificate  of  its 
ratification.  The  .^.rchivist  implements 
this  responsibility  by  receiving  ratify- 
ing resolutions  from  the  States,  com- 
paring them  with  the  text  of  the 
amendment  which  has  been  proposed 
by  the  Congress  to  assure  that  the 
States  are  ratifying  what  the  Congress 
has  proposed,  counting  the  State  ratifi- 
cations, and.  in  the  ordinary  course, 
certifying  an  amendment  once  suffi- 
cient States  have  ratified. 
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In  statutory  form  this  procedure 
traces  from  1818.  when  the  Congress 
first  enacted  a  law  (Act  of  April  20. 
1818.  ch.  80.  sec.  2.  3  Stat.  439)  expressly 
givinjf  this  duty  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  It  was  last  fully  utilized  in  1971 
in  the  case  of  the  26th  amendment,  ae- 
curini?  the  ri«ht  of  IB-year-olds  to  vote, 
when  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  had  the  duty.  The  Congress 
had  transferred  the  duty  to  the  GSA 
Administrator  in  1951  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  subsequently 
transferred  it  agam  to  the  Archivist  in 
1984. 

The  history  of  ratification  proce- 
dures predates,  of  course,  the  act  of 
April  20.  1818.  and  begins  with  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  of  which  the  congressional 
pay  amendment  originally  had  been 
part.  The  First  Congress,  upon  agree- 
ing to  send  amendments  to  the  States, 
resolved  to  request  the  President  to 
transmit  the  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Executives  of  the  original  States. 
Then,  beginning  with  the  receipt  of  the 
first  ratification,  which  was  by  Mary- 
land. President  Washington  deposited 
the  originals  in  the  Office  of  Secretary 
of  State  Jefferson,  and  directed  his 
Secretary,  in  the  President's  words, 
"to  lay  a  copy  of  the  same  before"  the 
House  and  Senate  d  Annals  of  Cong. 
939,  1077  (17901).  The  same  was  done 
with  each  ratification  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  through  that  of  Vermont,  whose 
ratification  Washington  caused  to  be 
laid  before  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
on  January  18.  1792.  After  the  requisite 
ratifications  had  been  before  the  Con- 
gress for  nearly  2'v  months.  Jefferson 
provided  to  the  States,  by  letters  of 
March  1.  1792.  official  notice  of  the 
ratification  of  the  first  10  amendments 
(2  Schwartz.  BUI  of  Rights  1203  (1971  u 

While  in  the  ordinary  course  no  ques- 
tion is  presented  about  the  efficacy  of 
State  I'atifications.  there  has  been  a 
firm  historical  understanding,  shared 
by  the  Congress  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  until  now  by  the  executive 
branch,  that  the  Executive's  function 
with  regard  to  certifying  constitu- 
tional amendments  is  purely  ministe- 
rial. The  Congress  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  decide  substantive  ques- 
tions, particularly  when,  as  now,  the 
Congre.ss  has  asked  that  the  ratifica- 
tions be  laid  before  it  In  order  to  per- 
mit the  Congress  to  consider  whether 
an  amendment  has  been  adopted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Constitution. 

In  1868  there  was  a  question,  which 
was  novel  at  that  time,  about  whether 
States  could  vote  to  rescind  their  rati- 
fications of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment and  whether  such  States  should 
be  counted  toward  ratification.  On 
July  9,  1868,  the  Senate  agreed  to  a  res- 
olution requesting  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  report  on  the  actions  of  States 
ratifying  the  proposed  14th  amendment 
(Cong.  Globe.  40lh  Cong..  •2d  Sess.  3867 
(1868)  I  The  Secretary  of  State  reported 
to  the  Congress  on  July  14,  1868,  a  list 


of  ratifying  States  and  accompanying 
resolutions  iS  Ex  Doc.  No.  7,5,  40lh 
Cong..  2d  Sess.  (1868n.  Then,  in  a  proc- 
lamation issued  on  July  20.  1868,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  acknowledging  that 
no  law  authorized  him  to  "decide 
doubtful  questions  "  about  ratification, 
posed  the  question  which  needed  to  be 
answered,  namely,  whether  the  ratifi- 
cations of  rescinding  States  should  be 
counted  1 15  Stat.  706.  707  (I868i» 

The  following  day.  on  July  21,  the 
Congress  answered  the  Secretary  of 
State's  question  by  adopting  a  cfmcur- 
rent  resolution  certifying  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  14th  amendment  and  direct- 
ing its  promulgation  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  (Id.  at  709-10).  Only  then,  on 
July  28,  1868,  did  the  Secretary  of  State 
certify  the  adoption  and  validity  of  the 
14th  amendment  "in  conformance"  to 
the  July  21  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Congress  dd.  at  708-11). 

In  1939,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Chief 
Justice  Hughes'  opinion  for  the  Court 
in  Coleman  v  Miller,  specifically  recog- 
nized, to  use  the  Court's  words,  the 
force  of  this  "historic  precedent  "  (307 
U.S.  at  4501.  In  that  case,  seven  Jus- 
tices were  also  of  the  view  that  only 
Congress  is  empowered  to  determine 
whether  an  amendment  has  lapsed.  In 
Chief  Justice  Hughes'  words.  We 
think  that  the  Congress  in  controlling 
the  promulgation  of  the  adoption  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  has  the 
final  determination  of  the  question 
whether  by  lapse  of  time  its  proposal  of 
the  amendment  has  lost  its  vitality 
prior  to  the  required  ratifications  "  (Id. 
at  456).  Justice— and  former  Senator — 
Black's  concurring  opinion,  joined  in 
by  Justices  Roberts.  Frankfurter,  and 
Douglas,  forcefully  stated  that  "Con- 
gress has  sole  and  complete  control 
over  the  amending  process"  (Id   at  459). 

As  I  described  in  my  statement  a  few 
days  ago  submitting  Senate  Resolution 
295,  the  ratification  of  the  congres- 
sional pay  amendment  presents  a  sub- 
stantial and  novel  question  of  constitu- 
tional interpretation.  That  question  is: 
"Does  an  amendment  proposed  by  Con- 
gress without  a  deadline  for  ratifica- 
tion i-emain  open  for  ratification  for 
more  than  200  years?"  Individuals  may 
differ  over  the  proper  answer  to  that 
question.  Indeed,  over  the  past  week  or 
so.  a  number  of  distinguished  constitu- 
tional scholars  have  offered  widely  dif- 
fering views.  No  one  can  credibly  dis- 
pute, however,  that  the  question  is  an 
important  one.  and  that  by  the  prior 
precedent  of  the  political  branches,  and 
by  the  Court's  decision  in  Coleman  v. 
Miller,  it  should  be  resolved  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Indeed,  a  perusal  of  the  resolutions  of 
ratification  which  the  Archivist  has 
communicated  to  the  Senate  show  that 
at  least  12  States—Arkansas,  Colorado, 
Iowa.  Illinois.  Kansas.  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Montana.  Nevada.  North  Dakota. 
Oregon,  and  Texas— expressly  acknowl- 
edged the  Supreme  Court  s  holding,  in 


Coleman  v.  Miller,  that  Congress,  in  the 
words  of  the  Kansas  Legislature,  is 
"the  final  arbiter  "  on  whether  too 
much  time  has  elapsed  between  the 
original  subm.ission  of  an  amendment 
and  its  ratification. 

It  is  because  of  the  importance  of  the 
constitutional  question,  and  in  appre- 
ciation of  the  role  of  the  Congre.ss 
under  the  Constitution  in  this  regard, 
that  I  offered  Senate  Resolution  295 
and  requested  the  Archivist  last  week 
to  defer  taking  any  definitive  action 
with  regard  to  the  ratification  of  this 
amendment  for  a  brief  period  to  permit 
the  Congress  an  opportunity  to  fulfill 
Its  constitutional  responsibilities.  It  is 
true  that  section  106<b)  of  title  I  of  the 
United  States  Code,  which  1  referred  to 
earlier,  directs  the  Archivist  to  certify 
the  adoption  of  an  amendment  "forth- 
with" once  he  has  received  "official  no- 
tice "  of  its  ratification  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

That  law  does  not  state,  however, 
how  the  Archivist  is  to  receive  official 
notice  of  an  amendment's  ratification. 
When  no  constitutional  questions  are 
presented  by  an  amendment's  ratifica- 
tion, for  example,  with  the  amendment 
securing  the  right  of  18  year  olds  to 
vote,  it  seems  clear  that  the  Archivist 
may  consider  direct  notifications  from 
ratifying  States  to  be  official  notice. 
But  in  a  case  like  the  amendment  pres- 
ently before  us,  where  a  serious  ques- 
tion exists  about  the  efficacy  of  ratifi- 
cations separated  by  more  than  200 
j'ears.  the  resolutions  of  the  ratifying 
States  do  not  alone  provide  official  no- 
tice of  the  amendment's  ratification. 

In  such  a  case,  the  Archivist,  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  before  him.  must 
appropriately  look  to  Congress  to  re- 
solve the  constitutional  questions  and 
provide  such  official  notice,  providing 
him  with  a  statutory  basis  upon  which 
to  act.  All  three  branches  of  Govern- 
ment have  previously  construed  this 
statute  in  this  way.  and  I  believe  that 
it  remains  the  correct  reading  today. 

The  Archivist  would  have  fulfille(i  his 
obligation  to  act  "forthwith  "  by  acting 
promptly  to  promulgate  the  pay 
amendment  upon  receiving  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  Congress  that 
ratification  is  complete,  just  as  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  had  the  same 
obligation  to  act  "forthwith."  issued  a 
final  proclamation  on  the  adoption  of 
the  14th  amendment  within  just  1  week 
of  the  Congress'  adoption  of  a  concur- 
rent resolution  directing  that  amend- 
ment's promulgation 

Regrettably,  the  Archivist  has  not 
followed  the  historic  precedent  estab- 
lished by  his  predecessor  in  this  area, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  but  instead  cer- 
tified the  ratification  of  the  amend- 
ment without  pi'oviding  the  Congress 
with  the  brief  period  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  understood  that  the 
Congress  required  to  assess  its  con- 
stitutional   responsibilities.    Neverthe- 
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less,    the    Archivist's    actions    do    not  perseded  in  my  view  by  subsequent  de-     that   for   the   case   of  this  amendment 

alter  the  fact  that  the  decision  about  velopments.  the  growth  of  the  Nation     the  purposes  normally  served  by  con- 

the   time   that   has   elapsed   while   the  and  legislation  fixing  the   size  of  the     temporaneous    action    have    been    ful- 

States   have   voted    to   ratify   the   con-  House.  An  amendment  proposed  in  1810.     filled  by  the  widespread,  indeed  almost 

gressional    pay   amendment    is   one    for  dealing    with    titles    of    nobility,    has     universal,   support   for  the  amendment 

the  Congress   to  make.   Indeed.   I  have  turned  out  not  to  address  a  problem  of     and  the  lack  of  any  change  m  relevant 

been   assured    that   the   Department    of  lasting  significance.                                          conditions. 

Justice    understands    that    the    Archi-  An  1861  amendment  addressing  slav-        I  do  not  intend  our  action  with  re- 

visfs  actions  do  not  preclude  Congress  ery.  which  was  sent  to  the  States  on 

from  exercising  its  proper  role  in  the  the   eve   of   President   Lincoln's   inau- 

amendment  process.  guration  and  would  have  forever  pro- 

La.st  week.  1  submitted  a  second  reso-  tected  the  institution  of  slavery  from 

lutinn.    Senate   Concurrent   Resolution  abolition,  has  been  repudiated  by  his- 

117.  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit-  tory  and  by   the  adoption   of  the   13th 


gard  to  this  amendment  to  serve  as  a 
precedent  or  model  for  any  other 
amendment,  either  one  proposed  in  the 
past  or  one  that  may  be  proposed  in 
the  future.  For  all  other  such  amend- 
ments. I  believe  that  contemporaneous 


tee   on    the   Judiciary,    to   certify    the     amendment,  which  was  timely  ratified  action,  including  reasonable  proximity 

by  the  States  in  1865  and  has  resolved  between  proposal  by  the  Congress  and 

that  question  for  all  time.  Finally,  the  ratification  by  the  States,  is  desirable 

amendment    proposed    in    1924    dealing  and     should      be      required,      whether 

with  child  labor  has  been  superseded  by  through  a  specific  deadline   or  subse- 

evolving    decisions     of    the     Supreme  quent  judgment. 

Court  and  by  legislation.  It.  too.  for  a  For  the  reason.s  that  I  have  outlined, 
long  time  has  ceased  to  respond  to  a  however.  I  believe  that  it  is  appro- 
lasting  problem.  pnate  and  proper  for  the  Congress  fi- 
Additionally,  the  States  have  long  nally  to  declare  that  the  congressional 
had  no  interest  in,  and  may  be  deemed  pay  amendment  duly  proposed  by  two- 


ratification  of  the  congressional  pay 
amendment.  As  I  indicated  in  my 
statement,  consideration  of  that  reso- 
lution was  at  that  time  premature,  be- 
cause we  had  not  yet  received  the  offi- 
cial documentation  of  the  State  ac- 
tions from  the  Archivist.  The  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
GR.^ssLE'i']  also  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 118.  to  the  same  effect,  which  like 
mine  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  whom  I  congratu- 
late on  his  resolution,  will  join  me  in 
securing  adoption  of  the  resolutions 
which  I  will  offer  today,  because  there 
should  be  no  partisan  differences  con- 
cerning them. 

We  have  now  received  the  Archivist's 
report  and  can  appropriately  consider 
the  ratification  question.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  requisite  number  of  States 
have  ratified  and  that  the  text  of  the 
amendment  that  they  agreed  to  is  sub- 
stantively identical,  differing  only  in 
punc  tuation  and  capitalization. 

The  constitutional  question  is  more 
difficult.  All  prior  amendments  have 
been  ratified  in  a  far  shorter  period,  in- 
deed, less  than  4  years.  Moreover,  in 
this  century,  the  Congress  has  seen  fit 
to  rc(juire  amendments  to  be  ratified  in 
a  short  period  of  7.  or.  in  one  case  after 
an  extension.  10  years. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  absence  of 
any  such  deadline  for  this  amendment 
IS  dispositive  of  the  question.  I  believe 
that  the  noi'm  should  be  that  States 
should  determine  whether  to  ratify  an 
amendment  expeditiously,  as  has  been 
the  history  for  more  than  200  years, 
whether  a  specific  deadline  is  specified 
or  not.  I  believe  that  contemporaneous 
action  IS  preferable,  because  it  better 
reveals  the  will  of  the  people  and  is  the 
most  reasonable  understanding  of  the 
intent  of  the  Framers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

In  most  circumstances.  I  believe  that 
a  lapse  of  this  length  would  be  too 
great  to  sustain  ratification  of  an 
amendment.  This  is  true.  I  believe,  for 
each  of  the  other  arguably  outstanding 
amendments  that  had  no  specific  dead- 
line but  were  never  ratified  and  are 
still  out  there  floating  around.  The 
other  amendment  tracing  from  1789.  for 
example,  addressing  the  size  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  has  been  su- 


finally  and  officially  to  have  been 
abandoned,  the  size  of  the  House,  titles 
of  nobility,  slavery,  and  child  labor 
amendments. 

Although  I  have  concluded  that  the 
congressional  pay  amendment  should 
be  found  to  have  been  properly  ratified, 
I  am  equally  firmly  convinced  that  de- 
cisive action  should  be  taken  by  the 
Congress  to  establish,  for  each  of  these 
other  old  proposed  amendments,  that 
no  live  interest  has  been  expressed  in 
these  amendments  by  any  State  for 
decades,  that  the  amendments  failed  of 
ratification  in  a  timely  fashion,  and 
that  they  are  no  longer  subject  to 
being  ratified. 

The  congressional  pay  amendment 
deserves  a  different  fate.  It  responds  to 
a  concern,  wisely  identified  by  James 
Madison,  about  potential  conflicts  of 
interest  and  the  appearance  of  conflicts 
of  interest,  that  remains  as  valid  today 
as  it  was  the  day  that  Madison  drafted 
it.  Consistent  with  Madison's  concerns, 
the  New  Hampshire  Legislature,  on 
ratifying  the  amendment  in  1985.  iden- 
tified the  precise  concern  of  the 
amendment  in  its  resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation, to  wit: 

It  1.-^  m  the  best  interest  of  the  taxpayer 
that  this  proposed  amendment  be  ratified  so 
that  self-interest  will  not  play  a  direct  role 
in  the  decision  of  a  United  States  Senator  or 
Representative  when  voting  on  a  law  varying 
the  compensation  of  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives. 

The  States.  40  of  them  in  all.  and  33 
of  them  in  a  reasonably  contempora- 
neous manner,  have  told  us  that  they 
believe  that  this  amendment  deserves  a 
place  in  our  Constitution.  There  is 
strong  support  for  the  amendment 
among  the  public  and  in  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  serve  a 
useful  purpose,  or  one  necessitated  to 
accom.modate  the  intent  of  the  Fram- 


thirds  of  each  House  of  the  First  Con- 
gress, and  duly  ratified  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
States,  has  become  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes. 

I  have  prepared  three  resolutions  to 
carry  out  these  conclusions  which  I  be- 
lieve express  the  Senates  historic  un- 
derstanding of  its  responsibilities,  and 
should  merit  the  approbation  of  all  my 
colleagues. 

First,  in  keeping  with  the  precedent 
established  with  regard  to  the  14th 
amendment.  I  have  prepared  a  concur- 
rent resolution,  the  form  of  resolution 
used  by  the  Congress  in  declaring  the 
ratification  of  that  great  amendment. 
It  builds  upon  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tions which  Senator  GR.^ssLE'i'  and  I  of- 
fered separately  last  week — I  offered  a 
resolution  on  behalf  of  the  two  lead- 
ers— and  which  resolutions  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. Now  that  we  have  received  the  re- 
port of  the  Archivist,  it  is  appropriate. 
I  believe,  to  begin  the  resolution  by  a 
reference  to  that  report,  as  it  is  on  the 
basis  of  that  report  we  now  have  for- 
mal notice  of  the  action  of  the  ratify- 
ing States  and  also  have  the  benefit  of 
the  Archivist's  technical  review  of  the 
ratifying  documents. 

I  have  also  prepared  a  simple  Senate 
resolution  which  puts  the  Senate  di- 
rectly and  immediately  on  record  as 
supporting  the  declaration  of  the  valid- 
ity and  ratification  of  the  pay  amend- 
ment. Although  I  believe  and  hope  that 
the  House  will  act  promptly  on  the 
roncurrent  resolution.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Senate  should  delay  in  ex- 
pressing to  the  States,  and  to  the  Ar- 
chivist, its  conclusion  that  the  pay 
amendment  is  now  a  valid  part  of  the 
Constitution. 

Finally.  I  have  prepared  a  concurrent 


ers.  in  this  unique  situation,  to  begin  resolution  to  resolve  that  ratification 
the  process  of  proposing  this  amend-  periods  for  the  size  of  House,  titles  of 
ment    for  ratification  anew.    I   believe     nobility,     slavery,     and     child     labor 
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anicnilnu-nts,  of  the  Isl.  Uth,  36Lh.  and 
68th  CoriK'i'f-'-'^''^'.  have  lapsed  and  that 
thosf  amt'iiilriicnts  are  no  lonj?er  sub- 
ject to  ratituation  as  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution 

While  we  do  not  have  a  direct  prece- 
dent, as  in  the  case  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, for  the  form  of  the  resolution,  it 
IS  my  considered  judtfment  that  the  ac- 
tion should  he  taken  also  in  the  form  of 
a  concurrent  resolution.  Our  action 
with  respt»ct  to  amendments  which 
have  lapsed,  or  which,  additionally, 
have  been  repudiated  b.v  a  subsequent 
ratified  amendment  as  in  the  case  of 
the  slavery  amendment  draws  equally 
from  the  power  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  recognized  is  constitu- 
tKmally  committed  to  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  amendment  process.  It 
is.  therefore,  appropriate  that  the  Con- 
t?ress  utilize  the  same  instrument- 
namely,  a  concurrent  resolution— both 
with  respect  to  a  ileclaration  that  an 
amendment  has  been  ratified  and  with 
respect  to  a  declaration  that  an  amend- 
ment has  lapsed. 

Mr  President,  I  accordinifly  send  to 
the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
ratification  of  the  27th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
a  Senate  resolution  to  the  same  effect, 
and  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
lapse  of  the  Nation's  four  other  pro- 
posed but  old  and  unratified  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  these  resolutions  will 
not  be  referred  to  any  committee  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  day.  I  hope  that  dur- 
intf  the  day  other  Senators  will  want  to 
r  i>,p,i;;  M.   'h.i!;    i::!  I  Will  be  happy  to 

h.i'.''  '  :.'M);  ,1.-,  '■  M„;M.;i.^orS. 

I  a.sk  i:., I  ruinous  consent  that  the  re- 
port ii  th'-  .\rchivist.  tO)?ether  with  the 
full  text  of  the  State  ratifications  and 
the  texts  of  the  four  outstanding 
unratified  amendments,  be  reprinted  in 
the  Rfx'ord  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President.  I  apologize  for  keeping- 
Senators  waiting.  I  yield  the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
ri.il  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

N.^TioNAL  Archives. 
Washtnciton,  DC.  May  15.  1992. 
Mr  Walter  .J  Stewart. 
SecTctari^.  US  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Stewart-  Pursuant  to  S,  Res 
295,  adoptPii  May  12.  1992,  I  am  transmitting 
a  list  and  copies  of  resolutions  of  ratification 
of  Stales  of  the  Union  whose  legislatures 
have  ratified  the  article  of  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  relating  to  the  compensa- 
tion of  Members  of  Congress. 

If  additional  resolutions  of  ratification  are 
received  from  the  State  legislatures.  I  shall 
promptly  transmit  to  the  Senate  copies  of 
those  resolutions. 
Sincerely, 

Don  W  Wilson. 
Archivist  of  the  United  States. 

List  oe  State  Ratifications  of  the  Con- 
stitutional AMENDMENT  RELATING  TO  COM- 
PENSATION  OE   Members  of   Congress   as 
Proposed  September  25,  1789 
Text;    "Article    the   second    .  .      No    law. 

varying  the  compensation  for  the  services  of 


the  Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  take 
effect,  until  an  election  of  Representatives 
shall  have  Intervened.  - 

Certificates  reviewed  by  the  Office  of  the 
Federal  Register: 

State  and  date  nl  action 

1.  Maryland.  December  19.  1789 

2.  North  Carolina.  December  22,  1789 

3  South  Carolina.  January  19.  1790 

4  Delaware.  January  28.  1790. 

5  Vermont.  November  3.  1791. 

6  Virginia,  December  15,  1791. 

7.  Ohio.  May  6.  1873 

8.  Wyoming.  March  6.  1978. 

9.  Maine.  April  27.  1983 

10  Colorado.  April  22.  1984 

11  South  Dakota.  February  21.  1985. 

12.  New  Hampshire.  March  7.  1985. 

13.  .\rlzona.  April  3.  1985 

14.  Tennessee.  May  28,  1985 

15.  Oklahoma.  July  10.  1985 

16.  New  Mexico,  February  14.  1986. 

17.  Indiana.  February  24.  1986. 

18  Utah.  February  2r>.  1986 

19  Arkansas.  March  13,  1987. 

20  Montana.  March  17.  1987. 

21.  Connecticut.  May  13.  1987. 

22.  Wisconsin.  July  15.  1987. 

23.  Georgia.  February  2.  1988 

•24.  West  VirKinia.  Mur.h  10.  1988. 

25.  Louisiana.  .July  7.  1988. 

26.  Iowa,  February  9,  1989. 

27.  Idaho.  March  23.  1989 

28.  Nevada.  April  26.  1989. 

29.  Alaska.  May  6.  1989. 

30.  Oregon.  Mav  19.  1989 

31  Minnesota.  May  22.  1989. 

32  Texas.  May  25.  1989 

33  Kansas.  April  5.  1990. 

34  Florida.  May  31.  1990 

35  North  Dakoia.  March  25.  1991. 

36  Alabama.  May  5.  1992 
37.  Missouri.  May  5.  1992 

38  Michigan.  May  7.  1992. 

39  New  Jersey.  May  7.  1992. 

40  Illinois,  May  12,  1992. 

[House  of  Representatives.  56th  Congress.  2d 

Session.  Document  No  529) 
Documentary  Hi.story  of  the  Con.stitvtion 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  1786-1870 
(Derived  from  the  records,  manuscripts,  and 
rolls  ileposlted  In  the  Bureau  of  Rolls  and 
Library  of  the  Department  of  State.  Vol- 
ume LI) 
'Washington.  Department  of  State.  1894 1 

Annapolis  7anuarv  IS""  1790 
Sir. 

I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  a  copy  of  An 
Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  to  ratify 
certain  Articles  in  addition  to  and  amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  proposed  by  Congress  to 
the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States. 

I  have  the  Honor  to  be  with  the  highest  re- 
spect Sir 

Your  most  Obed'  Servant 

J.  E  Howard. 

His  Excellency 
The  President  of  the  United  States 

[ADDRESS] 

His  Excellency 
The  President  of  the  United  States— 

(indorsement  ) 
N-2 

Letter-Jan>  15*  1790-  from  the  Gov  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  and  Act  of  said  State, 
ratifying  the  Amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  U:  States- 


transmitted  to  this  Office,  by  order  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States— Jan-  25"" 
1790. 


An  Act  to  ratify  certain  articles  in  addi- 
tion to  and  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America  proposed  by 
Congress  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
Slates. 

Whereas  it  Is  provided  by  the  fifth  article 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  that  Congress  whenever  two  thlrd.s 
of  both. Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall 
propose  Amendments  to  the  said  Constitu- 
tion or  on  the  application  of  the  Legislature.^ 
of  two  thirds  of  the  several  States  shall  call 
a  Convention  for  proposing  Amendments, 
which  in  either  case  shall  l«e  valid  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  as  part  of  the  said  Con- 
stitution when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States  or  by 
Conventions  in  three-fourths  of  the  several 
Stales  or  by  Conventions  In  three-fourths 
thereof  as  the  one  or  the  other  modes  of  rati- 
fication may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress. 

And  Whereas  at  a  Session  of  the  United 
Stales  begun  and  held  at  the  City  of  New 
-York  on  Wednesday  the  fourth  day  of  March 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty  nine,  it  was  Resolved  by 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  said  United  States  In  Congress  assembled 
two  thirds  of  both  Houses  concurring,  that 
the  following  articles  be  proposed  to  the  Leg 
Islatures  of  the  several  Stales  as  amend 
menis  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  all  or  any  of  which  articles  when  rati- 
fied by  three-fourths  of  the  said  Legislatures 
to  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  said  Constitution  vlz>— 

Article  the  first  After  the  first  enumera 
lion,  required  by  the  first  article  of  the  con 
stltution  there  shall  be  one  representative 
for  every  thirty  thousand,  until  the  number 
shall  amount  to  one  hundred:  after  which  the 
proportion  shall  be  so  regulated  by  Congress 
that  there  shall  be  not  less  than  one  hundred 
Representatives,  nor  less  than  one  Rep- 
resentative for  every  forty  thousand  persons, 
until  the  number  of  Representatives  shall 
amount  to  two  hundred,  after  which  the  pro- 
portion shall  be  so  regulated  by  Congress 
that  there  shall  not  be  less  than  two  hundred 
Representatives,  nor  more  than  one  Rep- 
resentative for  every  fifty  thousand  per 
sons  — 

Article  the  second.  No  law  varying  th.- 
compensation  for  the  services  of  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  shall  take  effect 
until  an  Election  of  Representatives  shall 
have  intervened. 

Article  the  third.  Congress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  Religion 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the 
press,  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Government 
for  a  redress  of  grievances—  Article  the 
fourth.  A  well  regulated  Militia  being  nec- 
essary to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms, 
shall  not  be  infringed  -  Article  the  fifth.  No 
Soldier  shall  In  time  of  Peace  be  quartered 
in  any  House,  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner,  nor  in  time  of  war.  but  in  a  manner 
to  be  prescribed  by  law.—  Article  the  .Sixth 
The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In  their 
persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not 
be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall  issue,  but 
upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  Oath  or 
affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the 
place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or 
things  to  be  seized  —  Article  the  Seventh.  No 
person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital 
or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a 
presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury. 
except  In  cases  arising  in  the  Land  or  Naval 


forces  or  in  the  Militia  when  in  actual  serv- 
ice in  time  of  War  or  public  danger,  nor  shall 
any  person  i>e  subject  for  the  same  offence  to 
be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor 
shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be 
a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of 
life,  libert.v  or  property,  without  due  process 
of  Law.  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken 
for  public  use  without  just  compensation  — 
.Article  the  eighth.  In  all  criminal  prosecu- 
tinr.s  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
s;>'i'(iv  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  Jury 
cf  the  Stale  and  district  wherein  the  Crime 
shall  have  been  committed,  which  district 
shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by 
law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  accusation  to  be  confronted 
with  the  Witnesses  against  him.  to  have 
compulsory  process  for  obt.aining  Witnesses 
in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of 
Coun.sel  for  his  defence.  - 

Article  the  ninth.  In  suits  at  common  law. 
where  the  value  in  controver-sey  shall  exceed 
twenty  Dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury 
shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact,  tried  by  a 
lury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any 
Court  of  the  United  States,  than  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  common  law.—  Article  the 
tenth  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required. 
r.or  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and 
unusual  punishments  inflicted.—  Article  the 
Eleventh.  The  enumeration  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed 
to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the 
people.— 

Article  the  twelfth.  The  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  Stales  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are 
reserved  to  the  States  respectively  or  to  the 
people.— 

Be  it  enacted  by  Ihe  General  .Assembly  of 
Maryland.  That  the  aforesaid  articles  and 
c&ch  of  them  be  and  they  are  hereby  con- 
firmed and  ratified 

By  the  House  of  Delegates  December  17. 
1789, 

Read  and  assented  to.  By  order  W  Harwood 
CI. 

By  the  Senate  Dec  19.  1789.  Read  and  as- 
sented to  -  By  order  H-  Ridgely  CI. 

.IE   H'lWARD  (seal  appendant). 

I  hereliy  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true 
vopy  from  the  original  engrossed  Act.  as 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Maryland 

T.  Johnson  J' 

CI.  Council 

Maryland  ss'  In  Testimony  that  Thomas 
.Johnson  Junior  is  Clerk  of  the  Executive 
Council  for  the  State  of  Maryland  I  have 
hereto  affixed  the  Great  Seal  of  the  said 
State  Witness  my  hand  this  fifteenth  day  of 
January  Anno  Domini  1790.-- 

Sa.muel  Harvey  Howard 

RcQ.  Cur.  Can. 
(SEAL  APl'KNDANT.I 

Rockingham.  Maij..  .?5"'  179(). 

Sir  I  do  myself  the  honour  to  transmit  you 
herewith  inclosed  an  Act  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  this  State  passed  at  their  last  Ses- 
sion entituled  'An  Act  to  ratify  the  amend- 
ments to  "the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States" 

Your  Communication  of  the  20"'  of  Feb- 
ruary last  of  the  Act  of  Congress  entitled 
-An  Act  for  giving  effect  to  -"the  Acts  there- 
in mentioned  in  respect  to  the  State  of 
North  'Carolina  and  other  purposes"  I  have 
been  duly  honoured  with,  and  have  an- 
nounced the  same  to  the  Citizens  of  this 
St.;U.e 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  with  very  great  re- 
spect Sir.  your  very  humble  Servant 

ALEX;  M.\RTIN. 


The    Presi'ient    tf    the    United    States    of 
America 

IADDKe.'^s  : 

His  Excellency  George  Washington. 

President  of  the  United  Slates. 

(INDORSEME.VT.I 

N"3 
Letter.  May  25*  1790.  Gov  of  N"  Carolina  to 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting-'An  Act  to  "ratify  the  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
-Stales,"— 


Rec*  from  the  President  June  11'"  1790 


N"3 
—North  Carolina- 
State  of  North  Carolina 

His  Excellency  Alexander  Martin  Esquire 
Governor.  Captain  General  and  Commander 
in  Chief  in  and  over  the  said  State 
To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come 

It  is  certified  That  Che  honorable  James 
Glasgow  Esquire  who  hath  attested  the  an- 
nexed Copy  of  an  Act  of  the  General  .'\ssem- 
bly  of  this  State  was  at  the  time  thereof  and 
now  is  Secretary  of  the  said  State  and  that 
full  faith  and  Credit  are  due  to  his  Official 
.\cts 

Given  under  rr.y  Hand  and  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  at  Danhury  the  fourteenth  day 
of  Feb;  Anno  Dom  1790  and  in  the  XIV  year 
of  our  Independence 

By  his  Excllys  Com'' 

Tho:  Rogers  P  Sec 


An  .^ct  to  ratify  the  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Slates 

Whereas  the  senate  and  house  of  represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  Assembled  on  the  fourth  day  of 
March  did  Resolve,  two  thirds  of  both  Houses 
concuring  that  the  following  Articles  be  pro- 
posed to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
Slates  as  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  all  or  any  of  which  Arti- 
cles when  ratifyed  by  three-fourths  of  the 
said  Legislatures  to  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  said  Constitu- 
tion, 

Article  I.  After  the  first  enumeration  re- 
quired by  the  first  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, there  shall  be  one  representative  for 
every  thirty  thousand,  until  the  number 
shall  amount  to  one  hundred,  after  which  the 
proportion  shall  be  so  regulated  by  Congress, 
that  there  shall  be  not  less  than  one  hundred 
representatives,  nor  less  than  one  represent- 
ative for  every  forty  thousand  persons,  until 
the  number  of  representatives  shall  amount 
to  two  hundred,  after  which  the  proportion 
shall  be  so  regulated  b.v  Congress,  that  there 
shall  not  be  less  than  two  hundred  represent- 
atives, nor  more  than  one  representative  for 
every  fifty  Thousand  persons. 

Article  II.  No  Law.  varying  the  compensa- 
tion for  the  service  of  the  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives, shall  take  effect  until  an  Elec- 
tion of  representatives  shall  have  intervened. 

Article  III,  Congress  shall  make  no  Law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or 
the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble 
and  CO  petition  the  government  for  a  redress 
of  greevancies 

Article  IV.  A  well  regulated  militia  being 
necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms, 
shall  not  be  infringed. 

Article  V,  No  soldier  shall  in  the  time  of 
peace,  be  quartered  in  any  House  without  the 


consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  War.  but 
m  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  Law 

Article  VI.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  se- 
cure m  their  persons.  Houses,  papers,  and  Ef- 
fects, against  unreasonable  searches  and  sei- 
zures, shall  not  be  violated;  and  no  Warrants 
shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause  sup- 
ported by  Oath  or  affirmation,  and  particu- 
larly describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and 
the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized 

Article  VII.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  an- 
swer for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous 
crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indict- 
ment of  a  grand  Jury,  except  :n  cases  arising 
in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  m  the  Militia 
when  in  actual  service  m  time  of  War  or  pub- 
lic danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject 
for  the  same  Offence  to  be  twice  put  m  jeop- 
ardy of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in 
any  Criminal  case  to  be  witness  against  him- 
self: nor  be  deprived  of  life  iit)erty  or  prop- 
erty, without  due  process  of  Law;  nor  shall 
private  property  be  taken  for  public  use 
without  Just  compensation. 

Article  VIII.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions, 
the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy 
and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the 
State  and  district  where  the  Crime  shall 
have  been  committed,  which  district  shall 
have  been  previously  ascertained  by  Law; 
and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of 
the  accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him  to  have  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  Witnesses  m  his  favour, 
and  to  have  the  assistance  of  Counsil  for  his 
defence — 

Article  IX.  In  suits  at  common  law.  where 
the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty 
dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be 
preserved:  and  no  fact,  tried  by  a  Jury,  shall 
be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  Court  in  the 
United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of 
common  law 

Article  X,  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  re- 
quired, nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  not  cruel 
and  unusual  punishments  inflicted  Article 
XI,  The  enumeration  In  the  Constitution  of 
certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

Article  XII.  The  powers  not  deligated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

Be  it  Therefore  enacted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  It 
is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  that  the  said  amendments  agreeable  to 
the  fifth  article  of  the  Original  Constitution 
be  held  and  ratified  on  the  part  of  this  State 
as  articles  in  addition  to  and  amendments  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America, 

Cha-  Johnson  SS.. 
S  Cabarrus  S.H  C 

Read  three  times  and  ratified  In  General 
.Assembly  this  22"''  day  of  December  A  D  1789 
State  of  North  Carolina 

I.  James  Glasgrow.  Secretary  of  the  said 
Slate  do  hereby  Certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a 
true  Copy  of  the  Original  Act  of  the  .Assem- 
bly filed  m  the  Secretaries  Office 

In  Testim.ony  whereof  I  have  hereto  set  my 
Hand  this  tenth  day  of  February  1790 

J  Glasgow. 
ChaRLKstos.  January  2S.  1790. 
Sir 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  you  the  en- 
tire adoption  by  the  Legislature  of  the  state 
of  the  Amendments  proposed  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  — 

I  am  with  the  most  perfect  Esteem  and  Re- 
spect Your  Most  Obedient  servant 

CHARLES  PLNCKNEY 
To 


c 
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Ih"  ('resident  Of  the  United  States 

(ADOHESS.) 

To 

The  President  Of  The  United  States— 
In  New  York 
Charles  Pinckney 

(INDORSEMENT.) 
N"4 
Act.   South  Carolina— adopting  the  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution 
RecJ  March  31"  1790- 


In  the  House  of  Representatives  January  18* 
1790 

The  House  took  into  consideration  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  to  whom  was  referred 
the  Resolution  of  the  ConKtess  of  the  United 
States  of  the  4"<  day  of  March  1789  proposing 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  Viz' 
"Congress  of  the  United  States 

'■Begun  and  held  at  the  City  of  New  York 
on  Wednesday  the  fourth  of  March,  One 
Thousand  Seven  hundred  and  EiKhty  Nine  — 

■The  Conventions  of  a  Number  of  the 
States  having  at  the  time  of  their  adopting 
the  Constitution  expressed  a  desire,  in  order 
to  prevent  Misconstruction  or  abuse  of  it's 
powers,  that  further  declaratory  and  restric- 
tive clauses  should  be  added.  And  as  extend- 
ing the  ground  of  Public  Confidence  In  the 
Government  will  best  Insure  the  beneficent 
ends  of  It's  institution  — 

'■Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amaftica  In  Congre.ss  Assembled,  two  thirds 
of  both  Houses  Concurring  that  the  following 
Articles  be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of 
the  several  States,  as  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  all  or  any 
of  which  Articles,  when  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  said  Legislatures  to  be  Valid 
to  all  Intends  and  purposes,  as  part  of  the 
said  Constitution  Viz 

■Articles 

■In  addition  to.  and  amendments  of.  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, proposed  by  Congress,  and  Ratified  by 
the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  pursu- 
ant to  the  fifth  Article  of  the  Original  Con- 
stitution-Article I"  After  the  first  enumera- 
tion required  by  the  first  Article  of  the  Con- 
stitution, there  shall  be  one  Representative 
for  every  Thirty  Thousand,  until  the  Number 
shall  Amount  to  One  hundred,  after  which 
the  proportion  shall  be  so  regulated  by  Con- 
gress, that  there  shall  be  not  less  than  one 
hundred  Representatives,  nor  less  than  One 
Representative  for  every  forty  thousand  per- 
sons, until  the  Number  of  Representatives 
shall  amount  to  Two  hundred,  after  which 
the  proportion  shall  be  so  regulated  by  Con- 
gress, that  there  shall  not  be  less  than  two 
hundred  Representatives,  nor  more  than  one 
Representative  for  every  Fifty  Thousand  per- 
sons 

■  Article  2~'  No  Law  Varying  the  Com- 
pensation for  the  Services  of  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  shall  take  effect,  until 
an  Election  of  Representatives  shall  have  In- 
t.-rvri.^l 

.■\i '  u  i«'  3"'  Congress  shall  make  no  Law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  Religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the 
press,  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
a.-.-.:-  !  ■  and  to  petition  the  Government 
!'  :  ■  It.'  it.'ss  of  Grievances 

.ArtiLie  4*  A  well  regulated  Militia  being 
necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms 
shall  not  tie  infringed  — 

■  Article  ft"*  No  Soldier  shall.  In  time  of 
peace,   be  quartered   in  any   House,   without 


the  Consent  of  the  Owner,   nor  in   time  of 
War.  but  In  a  manner  prescribed  by  Law 

•'Article  6'"  The  right  of  the  people  to  be 
secure,  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers  and 
effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures,  shall  not  be  Violated,  and  no  War- 
rants shall  issue,  but  upon  probable  cause, 
supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  par- 
ticularly describing  the  place  to  be 
Searched:  and  the  persons  or  tilings  to  be 
Seized— 

■Article  7'''  No  person  shall  be  held  to  An- 
swer for  a  Capital  or  otherwise  infamous 
Crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  Indict- 
ment of  a  Grand  Jury,  except  in  cases  arising 
In  the  Land  or  Naval  Forces,  or  m  the  Mili- 
tia when  in  Actual  Service.  In  time  of  War  or 
public  danger,  nor  shall  any  person  be  sub- 
ject for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice  put  In 
Jeopardy  of  life  or  limb,  nor  shall  be  com- 
pelled in  any  Criminal  case  to  be  a  Witness 
against  himself  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  lib- 
erty or  property,  without  due  process  of  Law: 
nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  pub- 
lic use  without  Just  Compensation 

"Article  B'"  In  all  Criminal  prosecutions, 
the  Accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
Speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  Impartial 
Jury  of  the  State  and  District  wherein  the 
Crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  Dis- 
trict shall  have  been  previously  ascertained 
by  l^aw.  and  to  be  Informed  of  the  Nature 
and  cause  of  the  Accusation:  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  Witnesses  against  him;  to 
have  Compulsory  process  for  obtaining  Wit- 
nesses in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  .Assist- 
ance of  Counsel  for  his  defence 

■Article  9^  In  suits  of  Common  Law.  where 
the  Value  In  Controversy  shall  exceed  Twen- 
ty Dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury  shall  be 
preserved,  and  no  fact,  tried  by  a  Jury  shall 
be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  Court  of  the 
United  States,  than  according  to  the  Rules 
of  the  Common  Law 

■■Article  10*  Excessive  ball  Shall  not  be  re- 
quired, nor  Excessive  Fines  Imposed,  nor 
Cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted'^ 

■'Article  IV"  The  enumeration  In  the  Con- 
stitution, of  Certain  rights  shall  not  be  Con- 
strued to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained 
by  the  people. 

•'Article  l?"  The  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people— 

•Fhkdkrick  A  MfHLESBERG.  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives— 

•John  Adams.  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  and  President  of  the  Senate 

■Attest.  John  Beckley.  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives 

■Samlei.  \    Otis,  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate" 
Which  being  read  through — was  agreed  to — 

Whereupon 

Resolved,  That  this  House  do  adopt  the 
said  Several  Articles  and  that  they  become  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States- 
Resolved  that  the  Resolutions  be  sent  to 
the  Senate  for  their  concurrence^ 
By  order  of  the  House — 

Jacob  Read. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  the  Senate  January  \9>'  1790 

Resolved  that  this  House  do  concur  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  fore- 
going Resolutions— 

By  order  of  the  Senate 

D    DE  SAfSSlRE 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Sir. 

Agreeably  to  the  Directions  of  the  General 
Assembly    of   this    State.    I   do   myself   the 


Honour    to    Inclose    your    Excellency    their 
Ratification  of  the  Articles  proposed  by  Con 
gress  to  be  added  to  the  Constitution  of  The 
United   States:   and  am.   with  every   Senti 
ment  of  Esteem. 

Delaware.  Feb.  19.  1790. 

Sir.  Vour  Excellency's  most  obed'  humble 
Servant 

Joshua  Clayton. 
His  Excellency   George   Washington.   Presi 
dent  of 

The  United  States 

(INDORSEME.VT.I 

N"6 
.\ct  of  the  State  of  Delaware — adopting  the 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution— except  the 
first  Art  filed  March  »"  1790— 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  begun  and 
held  at  the  City  of  New  Y'ork.  on  Wednesday 
the  fourth  of  March  one  thousand  seven  hun 
dred  and  eighty  nine. 

The  Conventions  of  a  number  of  the  States 
having,   at  the   time  of  their  adopting   the 
Constitution,  expressed  a  desire,  in  order  to 
prevent  misconstruction  or  abuse  of  its  pow 
ers.  that  further  declaratory  and  restrictive 
Clauses  should  be  added:   And  as  extendinK 
the  ground  of  public  confidence  in  the  Gov 
crnment  will  best  ensure  the  beneficent  end.-- 
of  Its  Institution- 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  Assembled,  two  thirds  of  both 
Houses  concurring.  That  the  following  Arti 
cles  be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  States,  as  Amendments  to  the  Con 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  all.  or  any  o: 
which    Articles,    when    ratified    by    three 
fourths  of  the  said  Legislatures,  to  be  valu! 
to  all   Intents  and   purposes,  as  part  of  the 
said  Constitution  — Viz: 

Articles  in  addition  to.  and  amendment  of. 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or 
America,  proposed  by  Congress,  and  ratified 
by  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States. 
pursuant  to  the  fifth  Article  of  the  original 
Constitution. 

Article  the  First.  .  .  .  After  the  first  enu 
meration  required  by  the  first  Article  of  the 
Constitution,  there  shall  be  one  Representa 
tive  for  every  thirty  thousand,  until  the 
number  shall  amount  to  one  hundred:  after 
which,  the  proportion  shall  be  so  regulated 
by  Congress,  that  there  shall  be  not  less  than 
one  hundred  Representatives,  nor  less  than 
one  Representative  for  every  forty  thousanil 
persons,  until  the  number  of  Representative> 
shall  amount  to  two  hundred;  after  which, 
the  proportion  shall  be  so  regulated  by  Con- 
gress, that  there  shall  not  be  less  than  two 
hundred  Representatives,  nor  more  than  one 
Representative  for  every  fifty  thousand  per- 
sons. 

Article  the  second  ...  No  law.  varying  the 
compensation   for   the  services  of  the   Sen 
ators  and  Representatives,  shall  take  effect 
until   an   election   of  Representatives   shall 
have  intervened 

Article  the  Third.  Congress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  Religion. 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof:  or 
abridging  the  freedom  of  Speech,  or  of  the 
Press,  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Government 
for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

Article  the  Fourth  A  well  regulated  Mili- 
tia, being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free 
State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  arms,  shall  not  be  infringed. 

.Article  the  Fifth.  No  Soldier  shall.  In  lime 
of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house,  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war, 
but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law 


.Ann  le  the  Sixth.  The  right  of  the  people 
t(i  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers, 
and  effect,s.  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,  shall  n()l  t>e  violated,  and  no 
warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  probable 
cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and 
particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be 
seized 

Article  the  Seventh  No  person  shall  be 
held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  in- 
famous crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  in- 
dii  tment  of  a  Grand  Jury,  except  m  cases 
arising  m  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  m  the 
Militia,  when  in  actual  service  m  time  of  war 
or  public  danger:  nor  shall  any  person  be 
.subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice  pat 
in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  com- 
pelled m  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  lib- 
erty or  property,  without  due  process  of  law; 
nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  pub- 
lic use  without  just  compensation. 

Article  the  Eighth.  In  all  criminal  prosecu- 
tions, the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  Jury 
of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime 
shall  have  been  committed:  which  district 
shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by 
law;  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  accusation:  to  be  confronted 
with  the  witnesses  against  him;  to  have  com- 
pulsory process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in 
his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  Coun- 
sel for  his  defence. 

.Article  the  Ninth  In  suits  at  common  law. 
where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed 
twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury 
shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact,  tried  by  a 
Jury,  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any 
Court  of  the  United  States,  than  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

Article  the  Tenth.  Excessive  ball  shall  not 
be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor 
cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

Article  the  Eleventh.  The  enumeration  m 
the  Constitution,  of  certain  rights,  shall  not 
be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  re- 
tained by  the  people. 

Article  the  Twelfth  The  powers  not  dele- 
gated Uj  the  United  States  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  .States,  are 
reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people. 

KRKDKHICK  AfGL'STfS 
MlHI.KSHKRG, 

Speaker  of  the  Houst'  ol  Representatives. 
John  Adams. 

Vice-President   of   the   United   States,    and 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Attest. 

■John  Beckley. 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  fiepresentatives. 
Sa.m  a  Otis. 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
The  General  Assembly  of  Delaware 

Having  taken  into  their  Consideration  the 
ab(jve  amendment.s  proposed  by  Congress  to 
the  respective  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States.  Resolved,  that  the  First  .Article  be 
postponed  Resolved,  that  the  General  As- 
sembly do  agree  to  the  Second.  Third. 
Fourth.  Fifth.  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth, 
Ninth.  Tenth,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Articles: 
and  We  do  hereby  assent  to,  ratify,  and  con- 
firm the  same,  as  Part  of  the  Constitution  of 
The  United  States. 

l-Seal  1  In  Testimony  whereof  We  have  caused 
the  Great-Seal  of  'The  State  to  be  hereunto 
affixed  this  twenty  eighth  Day  of  January  in 
the  Year  of  Our  Lord  One  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety,  and  in  the  Fourteenth 

'iMW<     <►— UTVi.l    l.Wlll    111.1 


Year  of  the  Independence   of  The   Delaware 
State 

Signed,  by  Order  of  Council. 

Geo  Mitchell, 

Speaker. 
Signed,  by  Order  of  the  House  of 
Assembly, 

JEHf  Davis. 

Speaker. 
II.NOORsE.MENT.) 

Amendments  proposed  to  the  Constitution 
United    States    ratifying    the    Articles    of 
.Amendment    proposed    by    Congress    to    the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States:  and  also  a 
letter  which  accompanied  said  ratification. 
Tobias  Lear. 
Secretary  to  the  President 

of  the  United  States. 

IINDORSEMEN^T.) 

N"  II 
Lear  T  received  January  18.  1792  covering 
a  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Governor 
&  Council  of  Vermont  to  the  President,  and 
an  exemplified  copy  of  the  .Act  of  that  State 
ratifying  the  amendments  proposed  by  Con- 
gress to  the  Constitution  of  the  U  S.— 


.Attest 


Ri/'S'  Hopkins, 


Seo. 


Bennintfton  7*  Januarii  J792 
Sir 

I  am  directed  by  His  Excellency  Governor 
Chittenden,  to  Transmit  to  you.  a  Copy  of  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  ratify- 
ing sundry  articles  of  Amendment  i  proposed 
by  Congress"  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  which  you  will  receive  herewith. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  Excellency 
most  obedient  and  most  Humble  Servant 

JOSEPH  F.\Y-, 

Scc>  to  the  Gov  &  Council. 
H'.f  Excellency 

the  President  of  the  United  States 
By   His   Excellency   Thomas   Chittenden   Es- 
quire Governor  and  Captain  General  in  and 
over  the  State  of  Vermont- 

]  hereby  Certify  that  Roswel!  Hopkins  Es- 
quire is.  Secretary  of  State,  for  this  State 
and  that  due  faith  and  credit  ought  to  be 
given  to  his  attestations  as  Secretary  of 
SUte— 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  Che 
Seal  of  this  State  to  be  affixed  at  Windsor 
this  fourth  day  of  November  One  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety  one— 

Tho^  Chittenden. 
Attest  Joseph  Fay  -Sec- 


An  .Act  ratifying"  certain  articles  proposed 
by  Congress  as  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States— 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
begun  and  held  at  the  City  of  New  York,  on 
Wednesday  the  fourth  of  March  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty  nine— Resolved, 
thai  certain  articles  to  the  number  of  twelve 
be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral States  as  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  which  articles 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said 
Legislatures  should  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purpo-ses  as  part  of  the  said  Constitu- 
tion—Therefore. 

It  IS  hereby  Enacted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Vermont,  That  all  and 
every  of  said  articles  so  proposed  as  afore- 
said be  and  the  sa.me  are  hereby  ratified  and 
confirmed  by  the  Legislature  of  this  State — 
State  of  Vermont 
Secretary  of  States  Office 

I  hereby  Certify  that  within  is  a  true  copy 
of  an  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  this 
State  the  third  day  of  November  One  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  ninety  one  and  de- 
posited in  this  office  according  to  law- 


Council   Chamber   Richrr.ond   November  4"' 
1791 
Sir. 

I  do  mivself  the  Honour  to  transmit  to  you 
a  Resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia, ratifying  the  first  .Article  of  the 
.Amendments  proposed  by  Congress  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  have 
the  Honour  to  be  with  the  highest  Respect 
your  most  obed'  Serv 

Beierley  Randolph. 
The  President  of  the  United  States. 

[INDORSEMENT.! 

Letter  November  i.  1791 

Governor  of  Virginia  with  a  resolution  of 

the     General     assembly     ratifying     the     1" 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  U.S.— 

Received  Novemi'  11.  1791 


In  the  House  of  Delegates. 
Tuesday  25"'  c;  (htuhcr  1791. 
Resolved,    that    the    first    Article    of    the 
.Amendments   proposed   by   Congress   to   the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  be  ratified 
by  this  Commonwealth — 
Teste. 

Charles  Hay  C.H.D. 
November  ^  1791. 
.Agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 
H.  Brooke  C.S. 

A  Copy 

Teste 
Charles  Hay 


Council  Chamber 
Richmond  December  22>'  1792. 
Sir 

The  General  Assembly  during  their  late 
session  have  adopted,  on  the  part  of  this 
Commonwealth,  all  the  amendments  pro- 
posed by  Congress  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States:  their  .f-atification  whereof  I  do 
m.yself  the  honor  herewith  to  transm.it. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  sir.  with  entire  re- 
spect Your  most  obed'  Servant 

Henhy  Lee. 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 
fINDORSEMENT.j 
N"  12, 
Letter  December  22''  1791 

Governor  of  Virginia  with  a  ratification  by 
that  State  of  all  the  amendments  proposed 
by  Congress  to  the  Constitution  of  the  U,S  — 
rec""  Decern- 30*  1791 — 
Virginia, 

General  Assembly  begun  and  held  at  the 
Capitol  in  the  City  of  Richmond  on  Monday 
the  seventeenth  day  of  October  m  the  Y^ear 
of  our  Lord  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety  one, 

25-^  of  October  1791 

Resolved  that  the  first  Article  of  the 
Amendments  proposed  by  Congress  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  be  ratified 
by  this  Comm.onwealth, 

November  3^  1791, 

-Agreed  to  by  the  Senate, 

Ex'-  Ex-' 

John  Pridk  S  S,, 
Tho'  .Mathews  Sr  H  D 
Monday  the  d'"  of  December  1791. 

Resolved  that  the  second  Article  of  the 
.Amendments  proposed  by  Congress  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Stales  be  ratified 
by  this  Commonwealth 

Decem.ber  151^  1791 

.Agreed  to  by  the  Senate, 
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John  Pride  s  S  . 
Tho>  Mathkws  sk  H  D 
Monday  the  5""  of  December  1791 
Resolved    that    the    third    Article    of    the 
Amendments   proposed   by   Congress  to   the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  be  ratified 
by  this  Commonwealth. 
December  IS*  1791. 
Agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

John  Pride  S.  S.. 
Tho*  Mathews  Sr  H  D 
Monday  the  S'"  of  December  1791 
Resolved   that   the   fourth   Article  of  the 
Amendments   prop)osed   by  Congress   to   the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  be  ratified 
by  this  Commonwealth. 
December  15*  1791. 
Agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 
Ex-"  Ex-' 

John  Pride  S.  s  . 
Tho'  Mathkws  Sk  H  D 
Monday  the  5""  of  December  1791. 
Resolved    that    the    fifth    Article    of    the 
Amendments  proposed   by  Congress  to   the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  be  ratified 
by  this  Commonwealth 
December  15*  1791 
Agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 
ExJ  ExJ 

John  Pride  s  s., 
Tho'  Mathews  sk  H   D 
Monday  the  5'"  of  December  1791. 
Resolved    that    the    sixth    Article    of   the 
Amendments  proposed   by   Congress  to   the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  be  ratified 
by  this  Commonwealth 
December  15*  1791. 
Agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 
Ex''  V.\-' 

John  Pride  S.  S  . 
Tho-  Mathews  Sk  H   D 
Monday  the  ft*  of  December  1791 
Resolved   that  the  seventh   Article  of  the 
Amendments   proposed   by   Congress   to   the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  be  ratified 
by  this  Commonwealth. 
December  16*  1791. 
Agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 
ExJ  ExJ 

John  Pride  s.  s.. 
Tho'  Mathews  Sk  H  D 
Monday  the  5">  of  December  1791. 
Resolved    that    the   eighth   Article   of   the 
Amendments   proposed   by   Congress  to   the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  be  ratified 
by  this  Commonwealth 
December  15*  1791. 
Agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 
Ex>»  Ex-" 

John  Pride.  S.  s 
Tho'  Mathews.  Sr..  H  D. 
Monday  the  5*  of  December  1791 
Resolved    that    the    ninth    Article    of    the 
Amendments   proposed   by   Congress  to   the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUles  be  ratified 
by  this  Commonwealth. 
December  15*  1791 
Agreed  to  by  the  Senate, 
Ex>  Ex'' 

John  Pride.  S.  s 
Tho"  Mathews.  Sk  .  H  D 
Monday  the  5*  of  December  1791 
Resolved    that    the    tenth    Article   of   the 
Amendments   proposed   by   Congress   to   the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  be  ratified 
by  this  Commonwealth 
December  15*  1791. 
Agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 
Ex^  E.X'' 

John  Pride.  S.  s. 
Tho«  Mathews.  Sr..  H  D 
Monday  the  5*  of  December  1791 
Resolved  that  the  eleventh  Article  of  the 
Amendments  proposed  by  Congress  to  the 


Constitution  of  the  United  States  be  ratified 
by  this  Commonwealth. 
December  15*  1791. 
Agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 
Ex'  Ex-" 

John  Pride,  s.  s. 
Tho-  Mathews.  Sr  .  H  D 
Monday  the  5'"  of  December  1791 
Resolved   that   the   twelfth   Article  of  the 
Amendments   proposed    by   Congress   to   the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  be  ratified 
by  this  Commonwealth. 
December  15*  1791. 
Agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
Ex->  Ex" 

John  Pride.  S.  S. 
Tho"  Mathews.  Sr.  H  D 
undorsement.i 
Ex' 
Ex-" 

Note  —The  first  ten  amsndmenlK  to  Ihr  Constitu- 
tion, proposed  to  the  Icirlslaturfs  of  the  several 
States  by  the  First  Cnngrens.  Septemlwr  25.  1789. 
were  ratified  by  eleven  States,  and  the  facts  of  the 
ratihcation  were  communiLated  to  Congress  by  the 
President  as  follows  Maryland.  January  25.  1790 
New  Hampshire.  February  15.  1790  Delaware.  Man  h 
a.  1790.  Pennsylvania.  Mari.h  16.  1790,  South  Caro- 
lina. April  1.  1790.  New  Yoilt.  April  5.  1790  North 
Carolina.  June  11.  1790,  Rhode  Island.  June  30,  1790 
New  Jersey.  .AuKust  6  1790  VirKinia.  December  30. 
1791,  Vermont.  .lanuary  18  1792  There  is  no  evidence 
of  the  ratification  of  these  amendments  by  MaMta- 
i:husetts.  Connecticut,  and  Oeorgia 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE,  STATE  OF  OHIO. 

Colximhus.  OH.  March  :.5.  im.'i 
Mr.  John  E  Byrne. 

Director  of  the  Federal  Register,  .\ational  Ar- 
chives and  Hecords  Servue.  General  Services 
Administration.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Byrne;  In  accordance  with  your 
request    of   March    14.    1985.    enclosed    please 
find    the    certification    of   the    Secretary    of 
State  of  Ohio's  ratification  of  the  amend- 
ment   concerning    Congressional    compensa- 
tion. Also  enclosed  are  photocopies  of  the  en- 
grossed   resolution    and    the    resolution    as 
printed  in  the  Session  Laws  of  Ohio. 

If  you  :iave  any  questions,  please  call  me 
at  614  466  2804 
Sincerely. 

Margaret  Rosenfield. 
Director  of  Elections  Programs. 

Secretary  of  State,  state  of  Ohio. 

Columbus.  OH.  .March  25.  19S5. 

I  hereby  certify  that  on  May  6.  1873.  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  on 
behalf  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  did  ratify  the 
second  article  of  the  twelve  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  sub- 
mitted to  the  first  Congress,  which  article 
did  state:  "Article  the  Second:  No  law  vary- 
ing the  compensation  for  the  services  of  the 
senators  and  representatives  shall  take  ef- 
fect until  an  election  of  representatives  shall 
have  intervened." 

In  testimony  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal  at  the 
City  of  Columbus.  Ohio,  this  twenty-fifth 
day  of  March.  AD   1986. 

Sherrod  Brown. 
Secretary  of  State. 

S.J.R  No.  102 
Whereas,  by  the  fifth  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America,  it 
is  provided  that  the  Congress  whenever  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  nec- 
essary, shall  propose  amendments  to  the  said 
constitution,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  In- 
tents and  purposes  as  part  of  said  Constitu- 
tion, when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several    States,   or  by 


conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the 
one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be 
proposed  by  Congress:  and 

Whereas,  in  the  session  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  begun  and  held 
at  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  fourth  of 
March,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-nine,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Stales,  in  Congress  assembled,  two-thirds  of 
lx>ih  Houses  concurring  that  the  following 
article  (being  the  second  article  of  twelve)  be 
proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  article,  when 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  said  Legislatures, 
to  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  in 
part  of  said  constitution,  viz;  "Article  the 
Second:  No  law  varying  the  compensation  for 
the  services  of  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives shall  take  effect  until  an  election  of 
Representatives  shall  have  intervened",  and 

Whereas,  the  said  article  the  second  not 
having  received  the  assent  of  the  Legisla- 
tures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States  is 
still  fending  for  ratification;  therefore. 

Hesoh'cd  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Ohio.  That  we  hereby  ratify  on  behalf  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  the  above  recited  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  the  fore- 
going preamble  and  resolution  be  forwarded 
by  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 
N.H.  Van  Vorhes. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Allen  Brinsmade. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Adopted  May  6.  1873. 

Ohio     Historical     Society.     Secretary     of 
State.    Series   577.    Enrolled    Bills.    Ist-lllth 
sessions.  60th  Session.  Box  66.  folder  1. 
S.J  R.  No.  102 
Mr.  Knox 

Joint  Resolution  Ratifying  on  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  the  second  article  of  the 
twelve  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  submitted  by  the  first 
Congress. 

Joint  Resolution 
Resolved,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Ohio.  That  there  be  printed  fifteen 
hundred  copies  of  the  report  of  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  for  the 
year  1872.  in  the  German  language,  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  school  commissioners  among 
the  counties  with  English  copies  in  propor- 
tion to  their  German  populations,  as  near  as 
can  be. 

N.H  Van  Vorhes. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Allen  T.  Brins.made. 
President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate. 
Adopted  May  6.  1873. 

Joint  Resolltion 
Whereas,  by  the  fifth  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America,  it 
is  provided  that  the  Congress,  whenever  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  nec- 
essary, shall  propose  amendments  to  the  said 
constitution,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  as  part  of  said  constitu- 
tion, when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by 
conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the 
one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be 
proposed  by  Congress;  and. 


Wht»iea,<,  In  the  session  of  the  congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  begun  and 
held  at  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  4ih  of 
March.  1789.  It  was  resolved  by  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  concurring,  that  the  following 
article  (being  the  second  arlKie  of  twelve)  be 
proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States,  as  an  amendment  to  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  article,  when 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  said  Legislatures. 
to  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  a 
part  of  said  constitution,  viz'  "Article  the 
Second  No  law  varying  the  compensation  for 
the  services  of  the  senators  and  representa- 
tives shall  take  effect  until  an  election  of 
representatives  shall  have  intervened;"  and. 

Whereas,  The  said  article  the  second  not 
having  received  the  assent  of  the  Legisla- 
tures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  'States 
is  still  pending  for  ratification;  therefore. 

Ri'sohed  by  the  Gericral  Assembly  of  the  State 
01  Ohio  That  we  hereby  ratify,  on  behalf  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  the  above  recited  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  the  fore- 
going preamble  and  resolution  be  forwarded 
by  the  Governor  of  Ohio  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 
N.H.  Van  Vorhes. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
ALLEN  T.  Brinsmade. 
Pre.-iident  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate. 

Adopted  May  6   1873. 

Joint  Resolution 
Whereas.  The  action  of  the  last  Congress 
:r.i  rea.'-mg  the  compensation  of  the  members 
ihere(.>f,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  other  officers,  was  unnecessary,  uncalled 
for,  and  distasteful  to  the  people  of  Ohio,  and 
it  is  believed  of  the  whole  Union,  and  its 
speedy  repea'  earnestly  demanded  by  the 
people;  therefore. 

Resolved  by  the  General  Asscrnbly  of  the  State 
ol  Ohio.  That  our  Senators  from  Ohio  in  Con- 
gress be  and  are  hereby  instructed,  and  the 
Representatives   in   Congress   from   Ohio   be 
and   are   hereby  requested,   to  zealously   use 
all  honorable  effort  to  procure  the  repeal  of 
said  law.  so  far  as  it  relates  to  such  com- 
pen.sation.  at  the  earliest  practicable  period. 
Resolved.  That  the  Governor  be  requested 
to   forward  a  copy   of  these  resolutions   to 
each  Senator  and  Representatives  from  Ohio. 
Ch.ahles  H.  Babc(x.-k. 
Speaker  pro  tern,  of  the  Houae  i>f 
Representatives. . 
ALLEN  T    BKINS.MADE. 

President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate. 
Adopted  May  6,  1873. 

Office  of  Secretary  of  State. 
Columbus.  Ohio.  June  5.  1873. 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  General 
and   Local   Laws  and  Joint    Resolutions  are 
correctly  copied  from   the  original   rolls  on 
file  in  his  office. 

A.T.  WlKOFF. 
Secretary  of  State. 

Secretary  of  State. 

State  of  Wyoving. 
Cheyenne.  WY.  March  19.  19S5. 
Mr  John  E.  Byrne, 

Director  of  the  Federal  Higistrr.  General  Serv- 
ices Admmistratwv .  .\atwnal  .■irchices  and 
fiecords  Service.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr,  Bvknk;  As  you  requested  in  your 
letter  of  March  4.  1985.  a  copy  with  original 


certification  of  House  Joint  Resolution  No, 
6,  Enrolled  Joint  Resolution  No,  3  of  the  1978 
Wyoming  Legislature,  ratifying  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  relative  to  compensa- 
tion for  the  services  of  members  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Congress,  is  enclosed 
Sincerely. 

Thyra  Thomson. 

Secreta'y  of  State. 
Linda  Norman. 
Deputy - 

[Original  House  Joint  Resolution  No   6] 
Enrolled  Joint  Resolution  No,  3.  House  of 
Representatives  i  Forty-Fourth  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Wyoming.  1978  Ses- 
sion I 

A  joint  resolution  ratifying  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  relative  to  compensa- 
tion for  the  .services  of  members  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Congress, 

Whereas,  on  September  25.  1789  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  offered  to  the 
States  for  ratification  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  require  an  intervening  election  of 
Representatives  before  any  increase  m  com- 
pensation accrues  to  Senators  or  Representa- 
tives; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  upon  proposing  that  amendment,  did 
not  place  any  time  limitation  on  its  final 
adoption,  and 

Whereas,  in  view  of  recent  pay  increases 
for  Congressmen,  which  were  effected  with- 
out a  vote  of  the  Congress  and  provided  im- 
mediate benefits;  and 

Whereas,  in  view  of  recent  increases  in 
pension  benefits  for  members  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  retiring  this 
year,  which  was  authorized  wuh  no  debate 
and  no  record  vote;  and 

Whereas,  the  percentage  increase  in  direct 
compensation  and  benefits  was  at  such  a 
high  level,  as  to  set  a  bad  example  to  the 
general  population  at  a  time  when  there  is  a 
prospect  of  a  renewal  of  double-digit  infia- 
tion;  and 

Whereas,  increases  in  compensation  and 
benefits  to  most  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  far  behind  these  increases  to  their 
elected  Representatives;  and 

Whereas,  the  States  of  Delaware.  Mary- 
land, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina.  Ver- 
mont and  Virginia  have  already  voted  for 
ratification  of  this  amendment, 
",jol\t  resolution 
"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
Assembled,  i Two-thirds  of  both  Houses  deem- 
ing it  necessary  I.  that  the  following  articles 
be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  when  ratified 
by  three-fourths  of  said  Legislatures,  to  be 
valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of 
the  said  Constitution 

"ARTICLE 

"Section  l.  No  law  varying  the  compensa- 
tion for  the  services  of  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives shall  take  effect  until  an  elec- 
tion of  Representatives  shall  have  inter- 
vened," 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Sute  of  Wyoming,  a  majority  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  two  Houses,  voting  separately, 
concurring  therein 

Section  1,  That  the  above  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  ratified  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Wyoming, 


Section  2  That  certified  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Governor  of 
Wyoming  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services.  Washington,  D  C.  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States, 

Department  of  State. 
Division  of  Public  Administration. 

Augusta   .\1F  Janiiary  23.  19S4. 
Hon   Mei.vin  Shute, 
.■<tate  Hou,vf  Station  3.  Augusta.  ME 

Dear  Mf.l  Today  my  office  has  sent,  re- 
turn receipt  requested,  a  copy  of  the  Joint 
Resolution  regarding  a  delay  m  an  increase 
in  compensation  to  members  of  congress 
until  an  intervening  election  has  occurred. 

Usually  this  type  of  resolution  is  auto- 
matically sent  to  the  persons  designated  in 
the  legislation-  As  both  Joy  O'Brien  and  I  re- 
call, the  U.S.  Government  claimed  it  had  not 
received  a  copy  as  of  last  summer.  At  that 
time.  I  believe  we  arranged  to  have  addi- 
tional copies  sent. 

Obviously  there  has  been  some  bureau- 
cratic foul  up"  some  where  along  the  line! 
This  time  we  are  sending  a  copy  of  the  reso- 
lution to  the  General  Services  Administrator 
with  a  request  that  they  sign  a  receipt  for  it. 
Hopefully  this  will  end  the  matter. 

I  apologize  for  any  concerns  all  this  may 
have  raised. 

Sincerely. 

.James  S  Henderson. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 

Joint  Resolution 

Whereas,  the  1st  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  at  its  first  session,  in  both 
Houses,  by  a  constitutional  majority  of  two- 
thirds  thereof,  adopted  the  following  propo- 
sition to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  m  the  following  words. 
to  wit: 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled,  two  thirds  of  both 
Houses  concurring  that  the  following  [arti- 
cle) be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States,  as  [an  amendment]  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  .  . 
which  [article],  when  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  said  legislatures,  to  be  valid  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  the  said 
Constitution,  viz. 

article 

"Nci  law.  varying  the  compensation  for  the 
services  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives, 
.shall  take  effect,  until  an  election  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  have  intervened",  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  By  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
111th  Legislature,  now  assembled,  that  such 
proposed  amendm.ent  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  ratified,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved-  That  certified  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices. Washington.  DC,  and  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States, 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  No  1008 
Whereas,  the  First  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  at  its  first  session,  sitting 
in  New  York,  New  York,  on  September  25 
1789,  in  both  Houses,  by  a  Constitutional  ma- 
jority of  two-thirds  thereof,  has  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
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ed  States  of  America  In  the  following  words, 
to  wit: 

■Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  concurring,  that  the  following  (Arti- 
cle) be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States,  as  (an  Amendment!  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  .  which 
(Article I.  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of 
said  legislatures,  to  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  part  of  the  said  Constitu- 
tion, viz; 

"(An  Article)  in  addition  to.  and  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  proposed  by  Congress, 
and  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral Stales,  pursuant  to  the  fifth  Article  of 
the  original  Constitution. 

•  ARTICLE 

"No  law.  varying  the  compensation  for  the 
services  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives, 
shall  take  effect,  until  an  election  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  have  intervened." 

Whereas.  Article  V  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  allows  the  ratification  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  United  Slates 
Constitution  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Colorado:  and 

Whereas,  The  proposed  amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  has  already  been 
ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  Che  following 
States  on  the  date  Indicateil.  to  wit  Mary- 
land on  December  19,  1789:  North  Carolina  on 
December  22,  1789;  South  Carolina  on  Janu- 
ary 19,  1790:  Delaware  on  January  28.  1790. 
Vermont  on  November  3,  1791;  Virginia  on 
December  15,  1791;  Ohio  on  May  6,  1873;  and 
Maine  on  April  27,  1983;  and 

Whereas,  Article  V  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  does  not  stale  a  time  limit  on 
ratification  of  an  amendment  submitted  by 
Congress,  and  the  First  Congress  speclficall.v 
did  not  provide  a  time  limit  for  ratification 
of  the  proposed  amendment,  and 

Whereas.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  in  Coleman  v.  Miller.  307  US 
433  (1939),  that  an  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  may  be  ratified  by 
States  at  any  time,  and  Congress  must  then 
finally  decide  whether  a  reasonable  time  had 
elapsed  since  its  submi.sslon  when,  in  the 
presence  of  certified  ratifications  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States,  the  lime  arrives  for 
the  promulgation  of  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment;  and 

Whereas.  Section  6  of  Article  V  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Slate  of  Colorado  provides 
that  "No  General  Assembly  shall  fix  its  own 
salary    ';  and 

Whereas.  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
Stale  of  Colorado  finds  that  the  proposed 
amendment  is  still  meaningful  and  needed  as 
part  of  the  United  Stales  Constitution  and 
that  the  present  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  are  the  -same  as  or  even 
more  demanding  today  than  they  were  when 
the  proposed  amendment  was  submitted  for 
its  adoption 

Therefore,  be  if  resolved  by  the  Fifty-fourth 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado.  That 
the  said  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Stales  of  America  be 
and  the  same  is  hereby  ratified  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Be  It  further  re.solved  That  a  copy  of  the 
foregoing  preamble  a'ld  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Admini;  trator  of  General  Serv- 
ices of  the  United  States,  which  copy  shall 
be  certified  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
attested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and 
certified  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep 
resentatives,  attested  by  the  Chief  Clerk  oi 
f-hc  Hiuse  of  Kfpresenlalives.  of  the  Fifty- 


fourth  General  Assembly  of  the  Slate  of  Col- 
orado. 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Stale  of  Colorado  urges  the 
slate  legislatures  of  those  States  which  have 
not  done  so  to  follow  Colorado  in  ratifying 
the  proposed  amendment  and  that,  as  an  in- 
centive for  them  to  do  so.  copies  of  the  fore- 
going preamble  and  resolution  be  transmit- 
ted to  said  stale  legislatures. 

HofsE  Joint  Resolution  1001  South  Dakota 
Whereas,  the  1st  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  at  its  first  session,  in  both 
Houses,  by  a  constitutional  majority  of  two- 
thirds  thereof,  adopted  the  following  propw- 
sition  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  in  the  following  words 
"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
In  Congress  assembled,  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  concurring,  that  the  following  article 
be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  -Stales.  .  .  which  article, 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said 
legislatures,  to  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  part  of  the  said  Constitution, 
viz.: 

Article 

"No  law  varying  the  compensation  for  the 
services  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  lake  effect,  until  an  election  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  have  intervened." 

Therefore,  be  it  Resolved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  South  Da- 
kota, the  Senate  concurring  therein: 

Sectio.n  1.  That  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  is  hereby  ratified  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  South  Dakota 

SEC.  2  That  certified  copies  of  this  pre- 
amble and  Joint  Resolution  be  forwarded  b.v 
the  Seciretary  of  this  State,  to  the  Secretary 
of  Stale  of  the  United  States,  to  the  presid- 
ing officers  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  administrator 
of  the  United  States  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

To  ratify  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  a 
delay  in  an  increase  in  compensation  to 
members  of  Congress  until  an  intervening 
election  of  representatives  has  occurred. 

State  of  New  Hampshire, 
House  of  Representati%t:s. 

Concord,  .\tarch  12.  1985. 
Mr  Ray  Kli.se. 

Acting  Administrator  of  General  Services.  Gen- 
eral Services  Building.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr   Kline:  On  February  13.  1985.  the 
House    of    Representatives    in    session    con- 
vened, passed  the  following  bill: 

HCR  1.  to  ratify  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stituilon  of  the  United  States  requiring  that 
an  election  intervene  laefore  an  Increase  in 
compensation  for  federal  legislators  may 
take  effect. 

The  Senate,  in  session  convened,  on  March 
7.  1985.  approved  the  action. 

In  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  res- 
olution, a  certified  cop.v  is  enclosed. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  A  Peterson. 

House  Clerk . 

HntrsE  CoNciRHE.vT  Resolution  No.  i 

Introduced  by:  Rep.  Warburton  of  Rocking- 
ham Di»t  6. 

Referred  to:  Constitutional  and  Statutory 
Revision. 

A  resolution  to  ratify  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  requir- 


ing that  an  election  intervene  before  an  in- 
crease in  compensation  for  federal  legisla- 
tors may  take  effect. 

ANALYSIS 
The  purpose  of  this  resolution  Is  to  ratify 
one  of  the  original  12  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  submitted 
to  the  Slates  ►■y  the  First  Congress  in  1789. 
but  which  was  never  ratified.  Ten  of  the 
original  12  proposed  amendments  were  rati- 
fied and  became  the  "Bill  of  Rights".  This 
resolution  provides  for  ratification  of  the 
proposed  amendment  requiring  an  election 
to  intervene  before  an  increase  in  compensa- 
tion for  federal  legislators  may  take  effect. 
Currently.  9  States  have  ratified  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

HCR  1    State  of  New  Hampshire 

Whereas,  the  First  Congress  of  the  United 
Slates  of  America  in  1789  made  the  following 
proposition  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  the  following  words: 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  two  thirds  of  both 
Houses  concurring.  That  the  following  (arti- 
cle) be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States,  as  (an  amendment]  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Uniied  States'  .  .  .  which 
(articlej.  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of 
the  said  legislatures,  to  be  valid  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  as  part  of  the  said  con- 
stitution, viz: 

Article 

"No  law  varying  the  compensation  for  the 
services  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  take  effect,  until  an  election  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  have  intervened  "  and 

Whereas,  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
taxpayer  that  this  proposed  amendment  be 
ratified  so  that  self  interest  will  not  play  a 
direct  role  in  the  decision  of  a  United  States 
senator  or  representative  when  voting  on  a 
law  varying  the  compensation  of  senators  or 
representatives:  and 

Whereas,  to  date  at  least  9  States  have 
ratified  the  proposed  article;  now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  concurring: 

That  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Uniied  States  requiring  an 
election  to  intervene  before  a  pay  raise  to 
federal  legislators  may  take  effect  Is  hereby 
ratified:  and 

That  certified  copies  of  this  resolution, 
signed  by  the  speaker  of  the  house  and  the 
president  of  the  senate,  be  by  them  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Uniied  Stales,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Sutes  and  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  of  the 
United  States. 

THE  Secretary  of  State. 

Phoenix,  AZ.  April  8.  1985. 
Ray  Kline. 

Administrator  of  General  Services.  General  Serv- 
ices Building.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Kline:  The  Arizona  SUte  Thir- 
ty-seventh Legislature,  First  Regular  Ses- 
sion, 1985.  ratifying  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates; 
prescribing  that  changes  in  pay  of  senators 
and  representatives  not  become  effective 
until  an  election  of  representatives  has  in- 
tervened 

The    members    of    the    Legislature    have 
asked  me  to  transmit  the  enclosed  copy  of 
the  Memorial  to  you  for  your  consideration 
Sincerely. 

Rose  Mofford, 
Secretary  of  State. 


SKNATE  CONCIKRKNT  RESOLUTION  1001 

W.'-.ereas.  the  First  Congress  of  the  United 
.•-^tAtPs  of  .'America  at  it.s  First  Session,  in 
both  Houses,  by  a  consmutional  majority  of 
two-thirds  thereof,  adopted  the  following 
projiosition  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  Amerua  in  the  following 
words,  to  wit 

The  Conventions  of  a  number  of  the  .States 
havmK  at  the  time  of  thfir  adopting  the  Con- 
stitution expres.sed  a  desire,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent m'scon.struction  or  abuse  of  us  powers. 
that  further  declaratory  and  restrictive 
<Jauses  should  be  added:  And  as  extending 
the  ground  of  public  confidence  in  the  gov- 
ernment will  best  insure  the  beneficent  ends 
'i(  Its  institution— 

Kf'solved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
r>--fntatives  of  the  United  Stales  of  America 
:n  Congress  assembled,  two  thirds  of  both 
Houses  concurring.  That  the  following  arti- 
cles be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States,  as  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  Stales,  all  or  any  of 
which  articles,  when  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  said  legislatures,  to  be  valid  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  the  said 
Constitution,  viz.: 

Articles  in  addition  to.  and  amendment  of. 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
.America,  proposed  by  Congress  and  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  pur- 
suant to  the  fifth  article  of  the  original  Con- 
stitution. 

ART.  II.  No  !aw  varying  the  compensation 
for  the  services  of  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives shall  lake  effect,  until  an  elec- 
tion of  Representatives  shall  have  inter- 
vened. 

Therefore 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Arizona: 

1.  That  such  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  ratified. 

2  That  the  Secretary  of  State  is  requested 
to  transmit  certified  copies  of  this  Resolu- 
tion to  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices. Washington.  DC.  and  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

State  of  Tennessee. 
The  Secretary  of  State. 

Xashville.  July  19,  1985. 
Hon  Terence  Golden. 

.Administrator  of  General  Services.  General  Serv- 
ices Building.  Washmgtori.  DC 
Dear  Mr.  Golden:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  295 
passed  by  the  94th  General  Assembl.v.  we  are 
hereby  transmitting  a  certified  copy  of  this 
resolution. 

Sincerely. 

GKNTRV  CROWELL. 

H  (USE  Joint  Resolution  No.  295 

v\  *,•■:•. IS  'he  1st  Congress  of  the  United 
^^^.l'|^  ,:  .America,  at  its  first  session,  by  a 
;w  thirds  I'll  majority  of  both  Houses. 
rr.,i  If  the  following  proposition  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  the  following  words,  to  wit: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled,  two  thirds  of  both  Houses 
concurring  that  the  following  (article)  be  pro- 
posed to  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States,  as  (an  amendment)  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Slates.  .  .  .  which  (arti- 
cle), when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
said  legislatures,  to  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  part  of  the  said  Constitu- 
tion, viz 


.■\RTIC!,E 

No  law  varying  the  compensation  for  the 
services  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  take  effect,  until  an  election  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  have  intervened:  Now. 
therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatii'es 
n)  the  Xinety-Fuurth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  the  Senate  concurring,  that 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  .America  quoted  m 
the  preamble  of  this  Resolution  is  ratified: 
Be  It  further 

Resolved.  Thai  certified  copies  of  this  Reso- 
lution be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of 
Stale  of  Tennessee  to  the  Governor  of  Ten- 
nessee; to  the  .Administrator  of  General 
Services.  Washington.  D.C.:  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Joint  Resolution  No.  1016 

Whereas,  a  resolution  of  the  First  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  proposing  an  a.mend- 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  restrict  the  effective  date  of  any 
law  which  would  change  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation received  by  United  States  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  was  approved  by 
the  Congress,  two-thirds  (^.ii  of  each  house 
concurring  therein,  in  the  following  words: 

"(An  article)  in  addition  to.  and  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  proposed  by  Congress, 
and  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  pursuant  to  the  fifth  Article  of 
the  original  Constitution. 

"Article  .  .  .  No  law.  varying  the  com- 
pensation for  the  services  of  the  Senators 
and  Representatives,  shall  lake  effect,  until 
an  election  of  Representatives  shall  have  in- 
tervened." 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the  1st 
session  of  the  40th  Oklahoma  legislature: 

Section  1.  The  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  restrict  the 
effective  date  of  any  law  which  would  change 
the  amount  of  compensation  received  by  the 
United  States  Senators  and  Representatives, 
proposed  by  a  resolution  of  the  First  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  is  hereby  ratified. 

Section  2.  Pursuant  to  75  OS.  1981.  Section 
26.42.  this  resolution  shall  expire  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1995. 

Section  3.  Duly  authenticated  copies  of 
this  resolution  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  Slates,  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  of  the  Unit- 
ed Stales,  to  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  Stales,  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represenlatives  of 
the  United  States. 

Senate  Joint  Re.solution  lO 
Whereas,  the  First  Congress  of  the  Uniied 
States,  on  September  25.  1789.  at  a  session 
held  in  New  York.  New  York,  duly  adopted  a 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  acknowledges  that  the  article  of 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Stales  proposed  by  resolution  of  the  First 
Congress  on  September  25,  1789  may  still  be 
ratified  by  States'  legislatures  as  a  result  of 
the  ruling  by  the  United  States  supreme 
court  in  the  landmark  case  of  Coleman  v.  .Mil- 
ler. 307  U.S.  433  11939 1:  and 

Whereas,  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
P'lrst  Congress  on  September  25.  1789  has  al- 
ready been  ratified  by  the  leg^islatures  of  the 


following  States  on  the  dates  indicated,  to 
wit:  Maryland  on  December  19.  1789:  North 
Carolina  on  December  22.  1789.  South  Caro- 
lina on  January  19,  1790:  Delaware  on  Janu- 
ary 28.  1790:  Vermont  on  November  3.  1791: 
Virginia  on  December  15.  1791:  Ohio  on  May 
6.  1873  1 70  Ohio  Laws  409-10 >.  Wyo.mmg  on 
March  3.  1978  iJ24  Cong  Rec  7910 ■:  Maine  on 
Apnl  27.  1983  (130  Cong  Rec  H9097.  SI  1017 1; 
Colorado  on  Apni  18.  1984:  South  Dakota  on 
February  21,  ;985  >;31  Ccng  Rec  -  H97;,  S3306  , 
New  Hampshire  on  March  7,  :985  i:3:  Ccnj, 
Rec.  HI378.  S3597i:  Arizona  on  Apr:;  3.  1985 
(131  Cong  Re  H2060.  S4750i.  Tennessee  on 
May  23.  1985  a3;  Cong.  Rec.  H6672.  510797. 
S135041.  and  Oklahoma  on  July  :0.  1985  (131 
Cone?.  Rec.  H7263.  S13504):  as  well  as  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Georgia  on  February 
2.  1984  and  on  January  21.  1985  and  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana on  February  4.  1985:  and 

Whereas,  the  proposal  that  has  'oeen  sub- 
mitted to  the  several  States  for  ratification 
reads: 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resenlatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  concurring,  that  the  following  [Arti- 
cle] be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  Stales.  .  .  .  which  lArticle].  when 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  Legisla- 
tures, to  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  part  of  the  said  Constitution,  viz: 

"(An  Article]  in  addition  to.  and  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  proposed  by  Congress, 
and  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  pursuant  to  the  fifth  Article  of 
the  original  Constitution. 

'Article  the  second  ...  No  law,  varying 
the  compensation  for  the  services  of  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  shall  take  effect, 
until  an  election  of  Representatives  shall 
have  intervened.": 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  thai,  pur- 
suant to  Article  V  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  First  Congress  on  September  25.  1789  is 
hereby  ratified  by  the  Slate  of  New  Mexico; 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  certified  copy 
of  this  resolution,  under  the  great  seal  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  be  immediately  for- 
warded to  the  administrator  of  general  serv- 
ices, Washington,  DC.  to  each  member  of 
the  New  Mexico  delegation  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  president  F^o 
Tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  .States  with  the  request  that 
this  resolution  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record 

Enrolled  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  3— 

State  ok  Indiana 

Whereas,  In  the  city  of  New  York,  both 
Houses  of  the  First  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  during  the  first  session  of 
that  Congress,  which  session  began  on  March 
4.  1789.  resolved  that  the  following  .'irticle. 
among  others,  be  proposed  to  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  several  States  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in 
the  following  words,  to  wit: 

"The  Conventions  of  a  numt>er  of  the 
States,  having  at  the  time  of  their  adopting 
the  Constitution,  expressed  a  desire,  m  order 
to  prevent  misconstruction  of  abuse  of  its 
powers,  that  further  declaratory  and  restric- 
tive clauses  should  be  added  And  as  extend- 
ing the  ground  of  public  confidence  m  the 
Government,  will  best  ensure  the  beneficent 
ends  of  its  institution: 
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Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  Congress  assembled,  two  thirds  of  both 
Houses  concurrlnfc.  that  the  following  Arti- 
cles be  proposed  to  the  Lefrlslatures  of  the 
several  States,  as  Amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Stales,  all  or  any  of 
which  Articles,  when  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  said  legislatures,  to  be  valid  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  said 
Constitution,  viz 

Articles  In  addition  to.  and  Amendment 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  proposed  by  Congress,  and  ratified 
by  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States, 
pursuant  to  the  fifth  Article  of  the  original 
Constitution. 

"Article  the  second No  law.  vary- 
ing the  compensation  for  the  services  of  the 
Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  take  ef- 
fect, until  an  election  of  Representatives 
shall  have  Intervened  " 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Indiana. 

Section  l  That  this  proposed  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  StAtes  of 
America  is  hereby  ratified  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Section  2  That  certified  copies  of  this 
joint  resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Indiana  to  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  as  required  by  Section 
106(bi.  Title  1.  United  States  Code,  as  well  as 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  all 
other  federal  officials  as  may  be  required  by 
federal  law. 

H.J  R  No   13 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Utah 

Whereas,  the  First  Congress  of  the  United 
States  on  Septeml)er  25.  1789.  proposed  by 
resolution  the  following  amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution: 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  Atnerica  in 
Congress  assembled,  two-thtrds  of  both  Houses 
concurring,  that  the  following  (Article)  be 
proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States.  .  which  (Article),  when  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  said  Legislatures,  to  be 
valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of 
the  said  Constitution,  viz 

[An  Article)  In  addition  to.  and  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  proposed  by  Congress, 
and  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  pursuant  to  the  fifth  Article  of 
the  original  Constitution 

Article  the  second  ..No  law.  varying  the 
compensation  for  the  services  of  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  shall  take  effect, 
until  an  election  of  Representatives  shall 
have  Intervened;  and 

Whereas,  the  above-quoted  Article  of 
Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion has  already  been  ratified  by  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  following  States  Maryland 
11789).  North  Carolina  il789i;  South  Carolina 
(1790);  Delaware  (1790);  Vermont  il791);  Vir- 
ginia (1791);  Ohio  il873),  Wyoming  (1978). 
Maine  (1983);  Colorado  (1984i;  South  Dakota 
(1985);  New  Hampshire  (1985i;  Arizona  ('.985); 
Tennessee  (1985);  and  Oklahoma  (1985j 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Legi.slalure  of  the  State  of  Utah,  pursuant  to 
.■\rtii  le  V  of  the  United  States  Constitution, 
hereby  ratifies  an  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Slates  proposed  by 
resolution  of  the  First  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed State-s  in  New  York.  New  York  on  Sep- 
tember 25.  1789 


Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the 
Administration  of  General  Services  of  the 
United  States,  the  members  of  the  Utah's 
congressional  delegation,  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
US.  House  of  Representatives,  with  a  re- 
quest that  it  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

HiJi'sE  Joint  Resolltion  1009 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Seventy-Sixth  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  by  the  Senate, 
a  majority  of  all  members  elected  to  each 
House  agreeing  thereto: 

Section  l  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas  pursuant  to  Article  V  of 
the  United  Sutes  Constitution,  hereby  rati- 
fies an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  proposed  by  resolution  of  the 
First  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  New 
York.  New  York,  in  September  25.  1789. 
which  reads  as  follows,  to  wit: 

•Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  two  thirds  of  both 
Houses  concurring,  that  the  following  (Arti- 
cle) be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  States,  .  .  which  (Article),  when 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  Legisla- 
tures, to  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  part  of  the  said  Constitution,  viz.  . 

"(An  Article)  in  addition  to,  and  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
StAtes  of  America,  proposed  by  Congress, 
and  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  pursuant  to  the  fifth  Article  of 
the  original  Constitution. 

■Article  the  second  .  No  law.  varying 
the  compensation  for  the  services  of  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  shall  take  effect, 
until  an  election  of  Representatives  shall 
have  intervened." 

SEC.  2.  That  the  Legislature  of  the  Slate  of 
Arkansas  acknowledges  that  the  above- 
quoted  article  of  amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  has  already  been  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  following  States  on 
the  dates  indicated,  to  wit:  Maryland  on  De- 
cemljer  19.  1789;  North  Carolina  on  December 
22.  1789.  South  Carolina  on  January  19.  1790: 
Delaware  on  January  28,  1790;  Vermont  on 
November  3.  1791.  Virginia  on  December  15. 
1791;  Ohio  on  May  6,  1873  (70  Ohio  Laws  409- 
10);  Wyom.ing  on  March  3.  1978  [124  Cong.  Rec. 
7910);  Maine  on  April  27.  1983  (130  Cong.  Rec. 
H9097.  S110I7);  Colorado  on  April  18,  1984  (131 
Cong  Rec  S17687;  132  Cong.  Rec  H6446); 
South  Dakota  on  February  21.  1985  (131  Cong 
Rec  H971.  S3306):  New  Hampshire  on  March 
7.  1985  (131  Cong  Rec  Hr378,  S3.597);  Arizona 
on  April  3,  1985  (131  Cong  Rec  H2060.  S4750); 
Tennessee  on  May  23,  1985  (131  Cong.  Rec. 
H6672.  S10797.  S13504);  Oklahoma  on  July  10. 
1985  (131  Cong.  Rec.  H7263.  S13504).  New  Mex- 
ico on  February  13.  1986  (132  Cong  Rec  H8'27. 
S2207-8.  S2300];  Indiana  on  February  19.  1986 
[132  Cong  Rec  H1634.  S46631.  and  Utah  on 
February  25,  1986  (1.32  Cong.  Rec  S6750. 
S7578);  as  well  as  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Georgia  on  February  2,  1984  and  on  Janu- 
ary 21.  1985. 

Section  3.  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas  acknowledges  that  the 
above-quoied  article  of  amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  may  still  be  rati- 
fied by  States'  legislatures  as  a  result  of  the 
ruling  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  the  landmark  case  of  Coleman  v  Miller, 
[307  US  433  '1939))  in  which  it  was  opined 
that  Congress  is  the  final  arbiter  on  the 
question  of  whether  too  much  time  has 
elapsed  between  Congress'  submission  of  an 


amendment  and  the  most  recent  stale  le>:;r; 
lature's  ratification  of  same  if  Congress  il;d 
not  specify  a  deadline  on  the  amendment  s 
consideration. 

SECTION  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  notify  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  (pursuant  to  I  U.S.C.  106b  and  112.  as 
amended  by  PL  98-497  (98  Stat.  2291))  of  the 
action  of  the  76ih  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas.  Regular  Session,  by  send- 
ing to  him  a  copy  of  this  resolution. 

Section  5.  That  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  also  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
both  United  States  Senators  from  Arkansas, 
all  four  (4)  United  States  Representatives 
from  Arkansas,  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  with 
the  request  that  it  be  printed  In  full  In  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  4 
Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana: 

(1)  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Montana,  pursuant  to  Article  V  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Constitution,  ratify  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
posed by  resolution  of  the  First  Congress  of 
the  United  Slates  in  New  York.  New  York, 
on  September  25.  1789.  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  two  thirds  of  both 
Houses  concurring,  that  the  following  (Arti- 
cle] be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  States.  .  which  (Article),  when 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  Legisla- 
tures, to  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes, 
as  part  of  the  said  Constitution,  viz, 

"(An  Article)  in  addition  to.  and  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  proposed  by  Congress, 
and  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  pursuant  to  the  fifth  Article  of 
the  original  Constitution. 

"Article  the  second  No  law.   varying 

the  compensation  for  the  services  of  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  shall  take  effect, 
until  the  election  of  Representatives  shall 
have  intervened." 

(2)  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Montana  acknowledge  that  the  above-quoted 
article  of  amendment  to  the  United  Slates 
Constitution  has  already  been  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  following  Stales  on  the 
dates  indicated:  "Maryland  on  December  19. 
1789:  North  Carolina  on  December  22,  1789; 
South  Carolina  on  January  19.  1790;  Delaware 
on  January  28.  1790;  Vermont  on  November  3. 
1791;  Virginia  on  December  15,  1791,  Ohio  on 
May  6,  1873  (70  Ohio  Laws  409-10),  Wyoming 
on  March  3,  1978  (124  Cong.  Rec  7910):  Maine 
on  April  27,  1983  (130  Cong.  Rec  H9097 
S11017);  Colorado  on  April  18.  1981  (131  Cong 
Rec.  S17687];  South  Dakota  on  February  21 
1985  (131  Cong.  Rec.  H971,  S3306).  New  Hamp 
shire  on  March  7.  1985  (131  Cong  Rec  H1378 
S3.597);  Arizona  on  April  3.  1985  (131  Cong 
Rec  H2060.  S4750);  Tennessee  on  May  23,  1985 
[131  Cong.  Rec.  H6672.  S10797,  813504);  Okla- 
homa on  July  10.  1985  (131  Cong.  Rec.  H7263, 
S13504);  New  Mexico  on  February  13.  1986  [132 
Cong.  Rec.  H827.  S2207 -8,  S23001;  Indiana  on 
February  19.  1986  [132  Cong.  Rec  H1634. 
S4663);  and  Utah  on  February  25.  1986  1132 
Cong.  Rec.  S6750);  as  well  as  by  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Georgia  on  February  2,  1984  and 
on  January  21,  1985  " 

1 3)  That  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of 
Montana  acknowledge  that  the  above-quoted 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion may  still  be  ratified  by  States"  legisla- 


tures as  a  result  of  Coleman  v  Miller.  307  US 
433  (19391.  in  which  the  United  Stales  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  Congress  is  the  final 
arbiter  on  the  question  of  whether  too  much 
lime  has  elapsed  between  Congress'  submis- 
sion of  the  amendment  and  the  most  recent 
state  legislature's  raiificaison  of  the  amend- 
ment if  Congiess  failed  to  specify  a  consider- 
ation deadline. 

(4!  That  the  Secretary  of  Stale  notify  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  (pursuani  to  1 
use.  106bi  of  the  action  of  the  SOih  Legisla- 
ture by  sending  him  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

(5)  That  the  Secretary  of  State  send  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  Montana  Congres- 
sional Delegation,  the  Secretary  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  House  of  Representatives  with  a 
request  that  it  be  printed  m  full  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

House  Joint  Resolltion  No.  54 

Resolved  by  this  Assembly: 

Whcrt'as.  The  First  Congress  of  the  United 
Stales  of  .America,  at  its  first  session,  sitting 
in  New  York.  New  York,  on  September  25. 
1789  :n  both  Houses,  by  a  Constitutional  ma- 
jfiiity  of  two-thirds  thereof,  has  proposed  an 
am»»ndment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
fd  states  of  America  in  the  following  words. 
li.  wil: 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  concurring,  that  the  following  (Arti- 
cle) be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States,  as  (an  Amendment)  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  *  *  * 
which  (Article),  when  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  said  legislatures,  to  be  valid  to  all 
Intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  the  said  Con- 
stitution, viz: 

"(An  Article)  in  addition  to.  and  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  proposed  by  Congress, 
and  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral Stales,  pursuant  to  the  fifth  Article  of 
the  original  Constitution. 
"Article 

"No  law.  varying  the  compensation  for  the 
services  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives, 
shall  take  effect,  until  an  election  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  have  intervened." 

Be  it  Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut.  That  the  said  pro- 
posed Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  rati- 
fied; and 

Be  it  Further  Resolved,  That  certified  cop- 
ies of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Stale  of  Connecticut  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  of  the  United  States 

1987  Assembly  Joint  Resglition  27— State 

of  Wisconsin 
Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  submitted  to  the  several  States,  by  ac- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Sep- 
tember 24.  1789.  and  by  action  of  the  United 
States  Senate  on  September  15.  1789.  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  Suites  pertaining  to  the  effective 
date  for  congressional  pay  changes,  whi'.h 
amendment  reads  as  follows 

No  law  varying  the  compensatKm  for  the 
services  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  take  effect,  until  an  election  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  have  intervened 


Whereas,  while  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  the  power  to  impose  reasonable 
time  limits  for  the  ratification  of  proposed 
amendments  to  the  consiiiuiion  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  has  done  so  for  many  of  the 
amendments  submitted  to  the  States  m  re- 
cent decades,  the  Congress  did  not  impose 
any  lime  limit  whatsoever  on  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  congressional  pay  change  amend- 
ment; and 

Whereas,  the  congressional  pa.v  change 
amendment  was  validly  ratified  by  the  State 
of  Vermont  on  November  3.  1791.  even  though 
Vermont  had  not  been  one  of  the  original  13 
States  to  which  the  proposed  amendment 
had  been  submitted,  and  had  not  yet 
achieved  statehood  when  the  amendment 
was  submitted:  and 

Whereas,  by  the  act  of  Congress  dated  May 
29,  1848  (9  U.S.  Stats..  Ch.  L.  pp.  233-235 1.  "for 
the  Admission  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  into 
the  Union"',  this  stale  was  .  .  .  "admitted 
into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States,  m  all  respects  what- 
ever" .      .;  and 

1987  Assembly  Joint  Resolltion  27 

Whereas,  almost  26  years  following  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Suie  of  Wisconsin  into  the 
Union  the  Stale  of  Ohio,  on  May  6.  1873.  be- 
came the  7th  State  to  ratify  the  congres- 
sional pay  change  amendment.  A  century 
later,  on  March  6.  1978.  Wyoming  submitted 
the  8th  ratification.  Maine  ratified  on  April 
27.  1983:  Colorado  on  April  22.  1984.  Five 
States  ratified  the  amendment  in  1985:  South 
Dakota  in  February:  New  Hampshire  on 
March  7:  Arizona  on  April  3:  Tennessee  on 
May  28  and  Oklahoma  on  July  10.  Three 
more  ratifications— bringing  the  total  num- 
ber to  18 — were  received  in  February  1986: 
New  Mexico  on  the  14lh:  Indiana  on  the  24lh: 
and  Utah  on  the  2oth.  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  sovereign  Stale 
of  Wisconsin,  represented  in  Senate  and  as- 
sembly, have  studied  said  proposed  addition 
to  the  constitution  of  the  United  Stales  and 
it  is  their  consensus  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment, three-fourths  of  the  States  concurring, 
be  directed  to  thus  alter  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  assembly,  the  Senate  concur- 
ring. That  the  said  proposed  congressional 
pay  change  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  ratified  by  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  and.  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  Thai  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  immediately  transmitted  to 
the  President  and  secretary  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  speaker  and  clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  the  office  of  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, to  the  Library  of  Congress,  to  each 
member  of  the  congressional  delegation  from 
this  State,  to  the  national  conference  of 
state  legislatures,  to  the  council  of  State 
governments,  and  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  house  of  each  State  legislature  in  the 
United  Stales,  attesting  the  adoption  of  this 
joint  resolution  by  the  1987  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin. 

H  H  No.  282— State  of  Georgia 
Whereas,  on  September  25.  1789,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  offered  to  the 
States  for  ratification  the  following  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States; 

■■Article 
Section  1.  No  law.  varying  the  compensa- 
tion for  the  service  of  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, shall  take  effect,  until  an  elec- 
tion of  Represetnatives  shall  have  inter- 
vened"; 


and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  upon  proposing  thai  amendment,  did 
not  place  any  time  Umiiaiion  and  it*  final 
adoption:  and 

Whereas.  Congressmen  recent. y  received 
substantial  pay  increases  which  became  ef- 
fective wiihout  a  vote  of  the  Congress,  and 

Whereas,  increases  m  compensation  and 
benefits  to  most  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  far  behind  these  increases  pro- 
vided to  elected  Congressmen:  and 

Whereas,  the  above-quoted  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  al- 
ready been  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the 
following  Slates:  Maryland  i:789i.  North 
Carolina  ti789i.  South  Carolina  il790i.  Dela- 
ware 1 17901.  Verm.onl  il791i.  Virginia  11791). 
Ohio  (18731.  Wyom,ing  (1978. .  Maine  i:983i. 
Colorado  il984i.  South  Dakota  i:985;.  New 
Ham.pshire  il985'.  Arizona  '1985'.  Tennessee 
il985'.  Oklahom.a  iI985\  New  Mexico  <:986i. 
Indiana  il986  .  and  Utah  il986 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Georgia.  That  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Georgia,  pursuant  to  Ar- 
ticle V  of  the  United  States  Constitution, 
hereby  ratifies  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  proposed  by 
resolution  of  the  First  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  New  York.  New  York,  on  Sep- 
tember 25.  1789.  which  amendment  reads  as 
follows: 

""AR-ncLE 

Section  1,  No  law.  varying  the  compensa- 
tion for  the  ser\-ices  of  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, shall  take  effect,  until  an  elec- 
tion of  Representatives  shall  have  inter- 
vened." 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  shall  be  prepared  and  forwarded  to 
the  President  of  the  United  .States  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  .Administrator  of 
General  Services  of  the  United  States  with  a 
request  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

HOUSE  Joint  Resolution  No.  6 — State  of 
West  Virginia 

Whereas.  The  First  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  .America  passed  a  Bill  of  Rights 
containing  twelve  constitutional  amend- 
ments and  sent  these  amendments  to  the 
Stales  for  ratification:  and 

Whereas.  Ten  of  these  amendments  have 
become  part  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion but  one  that  has  not  as  yet  been  ratified 
and  for  which  no  deadline  for  ratification 
was  imposed,  reads  as  follows: 

".Article  the  second  ...  No  law.  varying 
the  compensation  for  the  services  of  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  shall  take  effect, 
until  an  election  of  Representatives  shall 
have  intervened" 

Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  West  Virginia 

That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  hereby  ratifies  this  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;  and,  be  it 

Further  resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  West  Virginia  notify  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  Sutes.  Washington.  DC.,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  this  action  by 
forwarding  to  each  of  them  a  certified  copy 
of  this  Joint  Resolution  adopted  by  the  West 
Virginia  Legislature. 

Sen.^te  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  10— 

State  of  Louisiana 
Whereas,  the  First  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  .America  at   the   first   session,   in 
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both  Houses,  by  a  constitutional  majority  of 
two-thirds  thereof,  adopted  the  followlnjr 
proposition  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  In  the  following 
words,  to-wlt: 

JOIST  RESOLUTION 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  effect  of  congressional 
pay  increases. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  Congress  assembled,  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  concurring,  that  the  following  article 
be  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Con 
stitution   of  the   United   Slates.  which 

shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States; 

ARTICLE 

No  law,  varying  the  compensation  for  the 
services  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  take  effect,  until  an  election  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  have  intervened    " 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Louisiana  ratifies  the  foregoing  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America 

Enrolled  Senate  joint  Resolution  26— 
State  of  Oregon 

Whereas  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  pursuant  to  Article  V  of  the 
linited  States  Constitution,  hereby  ratifies 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  proposed  by  resolution  of  the 
P'irsl  Congress  of  the  United  States  In  New 
York,  New  York,  on  September  25.  1789. 
which  reads  as  follows: 

■Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  two  thirds  of  both 
Houses  concurring,  that  the  following  (Arti- 
cle i  be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several    .States.  which    ( Article i,    when 

ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  Legisla- 
tures, to  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes, 
as  part  of  the  said  Constitution,  viz 

■  (,\n  Article)  in  addition  to,  and  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  Untied 
States  of  .America,  proposed  by  Congress, 
and  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  pursuant  to  the  Fifth  Article  of 
the  original  Constitution 

■Article  the  second- No  law.  varying  the 
compensation  for  the  services  of  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  shall  take  effect, 
until  an  election  of  Representatives  shall 
have  intervened.",  and 

Whereas  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  acknowledges  that  the 
above-quoted  Article  of  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  has  already  been 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  the  following 
States  on  the  dates  indicated,  to  wit  Mary- 
land on  December  19.  1789.  North  Carolina  on 
December  22.  1789:  South  Carolina  on  Janu- 
ary 19.  1789;  Delaware  on  January  28.  1790; 
Vermont  on  Novemljer  3,  1791.  Virginia  on 
December  15.  1791;  Ohio  on  May  6.  1873  i70 
Ohio  l>aws  409-  10),  Wyoming  on  March  3,  1978 
(124  Cong  Rec  7910;  133  Cong  Rec  S12949I; 
Maine  on  April  27.  1983  (130  Cong  Re(  H9097. 
S11017I,  Colorado  on  April  18.  1984  il31  Cong. 
Rec  S17687;  132  Cong  Rec  H6446i;  South  Da- 
kota on  February  21.  1985  (131  Cong.  Rec. 
H971.  S3306i:  New  Hampshire  on  March  7.  1985 
1 131  Cong.  Rec  H1378,  S3697i.  Arizona  on 
April  3,  1985  (131  Cong.  Rec  H2060,  S4750) 
Tennessee  on  May  23.  1985  (131  Cong  Rer 
H6672.  S10797.  S135(Mr.  Oklahoma  on  July  10 
1985  (131  Cong.  Her  H72t>a.  S13504).  New  Mex 
Ico  on  February  13,  1986  (132  Cong.  Re.    H827 


S2207 -8,  S2300);  Indi,ir-..i  ..r.  February  19,  1986 
(132  Cong  Rec.  Hlb34,  S4fa63i;  Utah  on  Feb- 
ruary 25.  1986  (132  Cong  Rec.  S6750.  S7578,  133 
Cong  Rec  H9866),  Arkansas  on  March  5.  1987 
(134  Cong  Rec  H3721.  S7518).  Montana  on 
March  11.  1987  (133  Cong  Rec  H1715,  S6155), 
Connecticut  on  May  13,  1987  il33  Cong  Rec 
H7406.  S11891 1;  Wisconsin  on  June  30.  1987  1 133 
Cong.  Rec  H7406.  S12948.  S13359);  Georgia  on 
February  2.  1988  (134  Cong  Rec  H2638.  S5239); 
West  Virginia  on  March  10.  1988  (134  Cong, 
Rec.  H2492.  S4784).  Louisiana  on  July  6.  1988 
(134  Cong  Rec.  H5783,  S9939),  Iowa  on  Feb- 
ruary 7'.  1989;  and  Idaho  on  March  23.  1989,  as 
well  as  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota  on  January  26, 
1987,  and  on  February  3.  1989.  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Texas  on 
April  23.  1987.  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  on  June  22.  1988,  and 
the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Nevada  on 
March  28,  1989;  and 

Whereas  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  acknowledges  that  the 
above-quoted  Article  of  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  may  still  be  rati- 
fied by  States'  legislatures  as  a  result  of  the 
ruling  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  the  landmark  case  of  Coleman  v.  Miller. 
(307  US.  433  (1939)1  in  which  it  was  opined 
that  Congress  is  the  final  arbiter  on  the 
question  of  whether  too  much  time  has 
elapsed  between  Congress'  submission  of  an 
amendment  and  the  most  recent  state  legis- 
lature's ratification  of  same  if  Congress  did 
not  specify  a  deadline  on  the  amendment's 
consideration;  now.  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

( 1 )  That  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  notify 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  (pursuant 
to  1  use  106b;  1  U  S.C  112;  as  amended  by 
PL  98^97.  98  Stat  2291  >  of  the  action  of  the 
sixty-fifth  Legislative  Assembly  by  sending 
to  the  archivist  one  copy  of  this  resolution. 

(2 1  That  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  also 
send  one  copy  of  this  resolution  to  each 
member  of  the  Oregon  Congressional  Delega- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ale  and  the  Clerk  of  the  United  Stales  House 
of  Representatives  with  the  request  that  it 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Be  il  Further  Resolved  that  certified  cop- 
ies of  this  Resolution  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  administrator  of  General  Services.  Wash 
Ington.  DC,  and  to  the  president  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stales. 

HoisE  Joint  Re-solution  7— State  of  Iowa 
Whereas.  The  First  Congress  of  the  United 
Stales  of  America,  at  its  first  session,  sitting 
in  New  York.  New  York,  on  September  25. 
1789.  in  both  Houses,  by  constitutional  ma- 
jority of  two-thirds,  has  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stales  of  America  in  the  following  words: 

•Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stales  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  concurring,  that  the  following  (Arti- 
cle) be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States,  as  (an  Amendment)  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  (Article),  when  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  said  legislatures,  to  be  valid  to  all 
intents  and  purp<)ses.  as  part  of  the  said  Con- 
stitution. VIZ, 

"(An  Article)  in  addition  to.  and  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Slates  of  America,  proposed  by  Congress, 
and  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  sev- 


eral Slates,  pursuant  to  the  fifth  Article  of 
the  original  Constitution. 
•Article 

■No  law.  varying  the  compensation  for  the 
services  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives, 
shall  take  effect  until  an  election  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  have  intervened    " 

Whereas,  Article  V  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  allows  the  ratification  of 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Iowa;  and 

Whereas.  The  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constliulion  of  the  United  States  has  al- 
ready been  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the 
following  Stales  in  the  years  indicated 
Maryland  in  1789;  North  Carolina  in  1789, 
South  Carolina  in  1790;  Delaware  in  1790, 
Vermont  in  1791.  Virginia  in  1791;  Ohio  in 
1873;  Wyoming  in  1978;  Maine  m  1983;  Colo- 
rado in  1984;  South  Dakota  in  1985;  New 
Hampshire  In  1985;  Arizona  in  1985;  Tennessee 
in  1985;  Oklahoma  in  1985;  New  Mexico  in 
1986;  Indiana  in  1986.  Utah  in  1986;  Montana 
in  1987;  Connecticut  in  1987.  .Arkansas  in  1987 
Wisconsin  in  1987;  Georgia  in  1988;  West  Vir 
glnia  in  1988;  and  Louisiana  in  1988;  and 

Whereas.  Article  V  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Slates  does  not  state  a  lime  limit 
on  ratification  of  an  amendment  submitted 
by  Congress,  and  the  First  Congress  specifl- 
call.v  did  not  provide  a  lime  limit  for  ratifi- 
cation of  the  proposed  amendment;  and 

Whereas.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  in  Coleman  v.  Miller.  307 
U.S  433  (1939),  that  an  amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  may  be  ratified 
by  States  at  any  time,  and  Congress  must 
then  finally  decide  whether  a  reasonable 
time  had  elapsed  since  its  submission  when, 
in  the  presence  of  certified  ratifications  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States,  the  lime  arrives 
for  the  promulgation  of  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment;  Now  therefore. 

Be  it  Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Iowa- 

That  the  foregoing  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  is 
hereby  ratified  and  consented  to  by  the 
State  of  Iowa  and  the  General  Assembly 
thereof;  and 

Be  it  Further  Resolved.  That  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Iowa  forward  certified  copies 
of  this  resolution  over  the  seal  of  the  State 
of  Iowa  to  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  Stales. 

Be  it  Further  Resolved.  That  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Slate  of  Iowa  urges  the 
State  Legislatures  of  those  Slates  which 
have  not  done  so  to  follow  Iowa  in  ratifying 
the  proposed  amendment  and  that,  as  an  in- 
centive for  them  to  do  so.  copies  of  the  fore- 
going preamble  and  resolution  be  transmit- 
ted to  those  State  Legislatures. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  lOl— State  of 
Idaho 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho: 

Whereas,  in  the  First  Session  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Stales  of  America,  begun 
and  held  at  the  city  of  New  Y'ork.  on  Wednes- 
day, the  fourth  of  March,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-nine,  it  was  resolved  by 
a  conslitullonal  majority  of  two-thirds 
thereof,  to  submit  a  proposition  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales,  rel- 
ative to  the  compen.satlon  for  the  services  of 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the 
United  Stales;  and 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 34  2217,  Idaho  Code,  the  question  of  rati- 


fying this  proposition  was  submitted  to  the 
electorate  of  the  State  of  Idaho;  and 

Whereas,  at  the  general  election  of  Novem- 
ber 8,  1988,  the  electorate  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  did  agree  that  the  proposition  should 
be  ratified  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Idaho 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  it  Resolved  bv  the 
members  of  the  First  Regular  Session  of  the 
Centennial  Idaho  Legislature,  that  the  fol- 
lowing proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  to-wii: 
'Article 

No  law  varying  the  compensation  for  the 
services  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  take  effect  until  an  election  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  have  intervened." 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  ratified  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Slate  of  Idaho. 

Statement  of  Purpose— RS  22219 

The  first  session  of  the  first  Congress  of 
the  United  Slates  of  America  proposed 
twelve  amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. The  first  ten  proposed  amendments 
were  ratified  by  the  States  and  are  now 
known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  are  the  first 
ten  amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. The  eleventh  proposed  amendment 
dealt  with  congressional  redistricting  and  is 
clearly  obsolete.  The  twelfth  proposed 
amendment  sought  to  prohibit  U.S.  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  granting  them- 
selves a  pay  raise  until  an  election  had  inter- 
vened. This  amendment,  if  ratified,  would 
limit  congressional  pay  increases. 

Six  of  the  original  thirteen  Slates  ratified 
the  amendment  but  it  sal  there  without  fur- 
ther action  until  Ohio  ratified  the  amend- 
ment in  1873 

Only  recently  have  actions  in  Congress 
caused  a  new  interest  in  this  amendment.  As 
of  this  writing  25  States  have  ratified  the 
amendment,  with  four  others,  including 
Idaho  having  passed  one  house.  Of  those  25 
Slates,  Utah  ratified  the  amendment  in  1987; 
Arkansas  on  March  5.  1987;  Georgia  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1988;  West  Virginia  on  March  10, 
1988;  and  Louisiana  on  July  6,  1988.  The 
Stales  in  which  the  amendment  has  passed 
one  house  are  Idaho  (Senate  ;n  1987i,  Illinois 
(House  in  1988 1,  North  Dakota  iHo'jse  in  1987 1 
and  Texas  (House  In  1987 1. 

Thirty-eight  States  are  needed  to  ratify 
the  amendment.  In  1987  legislation  that 
would  ratify  this  amepdment  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  but  was  held  in  the  House.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  Idaho  law  requires  that 
such  a  move  must  be  proceeded  by  an  advi- 
sory vote  of  the  people.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  Idaho  issued  an  advisory 
opinion  saying  that  that  provision  was  un- 
con.stitutional,  but  it  was  decided  to  put  it 
to  an  a(ivisory  vote  of  the  people  anyway. 

In  the  general  election  of  November  8.  1988. 
the  electorate  of  the  Slate  of  Idaho  did 
agree,  by  a  '266.351  to  92.197  vote  margin,  that 
the  proposition  should  be  ratified  by  this 
Legislature. 

This  resolution,  therefore,  would  ratify 
this  proposed  amendment  intended  again  to 
prohibit  US  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  granting  themselves  a  pay  raise  until 
an  election  had  intervened. 

.^s.sF.MBLY  Joint  Resolution  No  22— State 
of  Nevada 

Whereas.  An  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  proposed  by 
resolution  of  the  First  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed Stales  in  New  York  City.  New  York,  on 
September  25,  1789.  which  reads  m  pertinent 
part  as  follows 

Hesolved  6.1/  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 


Congress  assembled,  two  thirds  of  both  Houses 
cuncurrmg.  That  the  following  [.Article]  be 
proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States.  *  *  *  which  [Article],  when  ratified 
by  three-fourths  of  the  said  Legislatures,  to 
be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part 
of  the  said  Constitution,  viz 

Article  the  second,  *  *  *  No  law,  varying 
the  compensation  for  the  services  of  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  shall  take  effect, 
until  an  election  of  Representatives  shall 
have  intervened. 

And 

Whereas,  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Nevada  acknowledges  that  this  proposed  ar- 
ticle of  amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  has  already  been  ratified,  re- 
spectively, by  the  Legislatures  of  Maryland 
on  Decem.ber  19.  1789;  North  Carolina  on  De- 
cem.ber  22.  1789;  South  Carolina  on  January 
19.  1790:  Delaware  on  January  28.  1790;  Ver- 
mont on  November  3,  1791;  Virginia  on  De- 
cember 15.  1791;  Ohio  on  May  6.  1873;  Wyo- 
ming on  March  3.  1978;  Maine  on  April  27. 
1983;  Colorado  on  April  18,  1984;  South  Da- 
kota on  February  21,  1985;  New  Hampshire  on 
March  7,  198-5;  Arizona  on  April  3,  1985.  Ten- 
nessee on  May  23.  1985;  Oklahoma  on  .luly  10. 
1985.  New  .Mexico  on  February  13.  1986;  Indi- 
ana on  February  19.  1986;  Utah  on  February 
25.  1986;  Arkansas  on  March  7,  1987;  Montana 
on  March  11.  1987;  Connecticut  on  May  13, 
1987;  Wisconsin  on  June  30.  1987;  Georgia  on 
February  2.  1988;  West  Virginia  on  .March  10. 
1988;  Louisiana  on  July  6,  1988.  and  Iowa  on 
February  7.  1989;  and 

Whereas,  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Nevada  acknowledges  that  this  article  of 
amendment  may  still  be  ratified  by  slate 
legislatures  as  a  result  of  the  ruling  b.v  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Coleman  i.  Miller.  307  U.S.  433  (1939),  which 
held  that  unless  Congress  specifies  a  limit  on 
the  time  allowed  for  consideration  by  the 
States,  then  Congress  is  the  final  arbiter  of 
the  question  whether  too  much  time  has 
elapsed  between  Congress'  submission  of  an 
amendmient  and  the  most  recent  state  legis- 
lature's ratification  of  the  amendment;  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Sevada.  jointly.  That  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  Amei-ica  is  hereby  ratified  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  true  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  delivered  by  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  his 
certification  and  transmittal  to  the  .Archi- 
vist of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
§§  106b  and  112;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly shall  also  send  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  president  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  the  request  that  it  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly shall  also  send  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  each  member  of  the  Nevada  Congres- 
sional Delegation;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  becomes  ef- 
fective upon  passage  and  approval. 

House  Joint  Resolution  19 

Be  it  Resolved  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  .Maska: 

Whereas  the  First  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passed  a  resolution  on  September  25, 
1789,  proposing  the  following  amendment  to 
the  United  States  Constitution; 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Vnited  States  of  America  in 


Congress  assembled,  tuo  thirds  of  both  Houses 
concurring.  That  the  following  [Article]  be 
proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States,  .  .  .  which  [Article],  when  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  said  Legislatures,  to  be 
valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of 
the  said  Constitution,  viz 

".\rticle  the  second  No  law.  varying  the 
compensation  for  the  services  of  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  shall  take  effect, 
until  an  election  of  representatives  shall 
have  intervened,'  . 

Whereas  this  proposal  has  been  ratified  by 
the  Legislatures  of  at  least  25  States  since 
September  25.  1789.  and 

Whereas  the  resolution  of  the  First  Con- 
gress proposing  this  measure  did  not  estab- 
lish a  date  by  which  the  amendment  must  be 
ratified: 

Be  it  Resolved  that  the  Sixteenth  .Maska 
State  Legislature  ratifies  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion as  set  out  in  the  Congressional  Resolu- 
tion. 

Copies  of  this  resolution,  properly  cer- 
tified, shall  be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Dan 
Quayle,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
and  President  of  the  U.S,  Senate;  to  the  Hon- 
orable Jim.  Wright.  Speaker  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives;  and  to  the  Honor- 
able Frank  G  Burke,  .■\rchivlst  of  the  United 
States;  and  to  the  Honorable  Ted  Stevens 
and  the  Honorable  Frank  Murkowski.  US, 
Senators,  and  the  Honorable  Don  Young. 
U.S.  Representative,  members  of  the  .^laslia 
delegation  in  Congress. 

Resolution  No.  6— State  of  Minnesota 

Whereas,  the  First  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  .■\merica.  at  its  first  session,  sitting 
in  New  Y'ork,  New  Y'ork.  on  Septem.ber  25. 
1789,  in  both  Houses,  by  a  constitutional  ma- 
jority of  two-thirds,  has  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  m  the  following  words 

■■Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  two  thirds  of  both 
Houses  concurring,  that  the  following  i  Arti- 
cle i  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  Slates,  as  lan  Amend.menti  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  .  .  . 
which  (Article),  when  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  said  legislatures,  to  be  valid  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  said  Con- 
stitution, viz; 

■■(An  Article)  in  addition  to,  and  .Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  proposed  by  Congress, 
and  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States,  pursuant  to  the  fifth  Article  of  the 
original  Constitution. 

••AR'ncLE 

■'No  law,  varying  the  compensation  for  the 
services  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives, 
shall  take  effect,  until  an  election  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  have  intervened," 

Whereas,  .Article  V  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  allows  the  ratification  of 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  United 
.States  Constitution  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota:  and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  al- 
ready been  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
twenty-seven  States  Maryland  on  December 
19.  1789.  North  Carolina  on  December  22.  1789 
South  Carolina  on  January  19.  1790.  Delaware 
on  January  28.  1790,  Vermont  on  November  3. 
1791;  Virginia  on  December  15.  1791;  Ohio  on 
May  6,  1873;  Wyoming  on  March  3.  1978; 
Maine  on  April  27,  1983:  Colorado  on  April  18. 
1984;  South  Dakota  on  February  21.  1985,  New- 
Hampshire  on  March  7,  1985;  Arizona  on  April 
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3,  1985;  Tennessee  on  May  23.  1965;  Oklahoma 
on  July  10.  1985;  New  Mexico  on  February  13. 
1986.  Indiana  on  February  19.  1986.  Uuh  on 
February  25.  1986;  .Arkansas  on  March  5.  1967; 
Montana  on  March  11.  1987.  Connecticut  on 
May  13.  1987;  Wisconsin  on  June  30,  1987; 
Gfornui  on  February  2.  1968;  West  VirRinia 
on  Mariti  10.  1988;  Louisiana  on  July  6.  1988; 
Iowa  on  February  7.  1989;  and  IJaho  on  March 
28.  1989.  and 

Whereas.  Article  V  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Slates  does  not  state  a  lime  limit 
on  ratification  of  an  amendment  submitted 
by  Congress,  and  the  First  Confrress  specifi- 
cally did  not  provide  a  time  limit  for  ratifi- 
cation of  the  proposed  amendment;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  In  Coleman  v.  Miller.  307  US.  433 
<1939).  that  an  amendment  to  the  United 
Slates  Constitution  may  be  ratified  by 
States  at  any  time,  and  Congress  must  then 
finally  decide  whether  a  reasonable  time  had 
elapsed  since  Its  submission  when,  in  the 
presence  of  certified  ratifications  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States,  the  time  arrives  for 
the  promulgation  of  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  and 

Whereas.  Section  9  of  Article  IV'  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Slate  of  Minnesota  pro- 
vides that  "No  Increase  of  compensation 
shall  take  effect  during  the  period  for  which 
the  members  of  the  existing  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives may  have  been  elected  ";  and 

Whereas,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota  finds  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  .still  meaningful  and  needed  as  part 
of  the  United  States  Constitution;  Now. 
therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  that  the  foregoing  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stales  is  ratified  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  Minnesota  shall  transmit  certified 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  and  Chief  Clerk  of  the  United  Slates 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States,  National  Archives  and 
Records  Administration. 

House  Joint  Resolution  No.  6 
Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Texas: 

Section  l.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  pursuant  to  Article  V  of  the  United 
Slates  Constitution,  does  hereby  ratify  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  proposed  by  resolution  of  the  First 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  New  York, 
New  York,  on  September  25,  1789,  which 
reads  as  follows,  to  wit 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  two  thirds  of  tK)th 
Houses  concurring,  that  the  following  (Arti- 
cle) be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several    Slates.  which    [Article],    when 

ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  Legisla- 
tures, to  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  part  of  the  said  Constitution,  viz.: 

■■|.^n  article)  In  addition  to.  and  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stales  of  America,  proposed  by  Congress, 
and  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral Slates,  pursuant  to  the  fifth  Article  of 
the  original  Constitution. 

Article  the  second  No   law.   varying 

the  compensation  for  the  services  of  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  shall  take  effect. 
until  an  election  of  Representatives  shall 
have  intervened  '" 

Skction  2.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Texas   acknowledges   that   the   above-quoted 


article  of  amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  has  already  been  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  following  States  on  the 
dates  Indicated,  to  wit 

Maryland  on  December  19,  1789; 

North  Carolina  on  December  22,  1789; 

South  Carolina  on  January  19.  1790; 

Delaware  on  January  28.  1790; 

Vermont  on  November  3.  1791. 

Virginia  on  December  15.  1791; 

Ohio  on  May  6.  1873  (70  Ohio  Laus  40»-10), 

Wyoming  on  March  3,  1978  (124  Conn  Hec. 
7910.  133  Cong  Rec  S12949) 

Maine  on  April  27.  1983  1130  Cona  Rcc 
H9097,  S11017). 

Colorado  on  April  18.  1984  (131  Cong.  Rn 
S17687;  132  Cong.  Rec    H6446); 

South  Dakota  on  February  21.  1985  (131 
Cong.  Rec  H971.  S3306); 

New  Hampshire  on  March  7,  1985  [131  Cong. 
Rec   H1378,  S3597); 

Arizona  on  April  3,  1985  [131  Cong.  Rec. 
H2060.  S4750); 

Tennessee  on  May  23,  1985  [131  Cong.  Rec 
H6672,  S10797.  S13504); 

Oklahoma  on  July  10,  1985  [131  Cong.  Rec. 
H7263.  S13S04). 

New  Mexico  on  February  13,  1986  [132  Cong. 
Rrc  Ha27,  S2207  8,  S2300); 

Indiana  on  February  19.  1986  [132  Cong.  Rec. 
H1634.  S46631; 

Utah  on  February  25.  1986  [132  Cong.  Rec. 
S6750,  S7578,  133  Cong.  Rec   H98661. 

Arkansas  on  March  5.  1987  [134  Coiig  Hec 
H:3721.  S7518i; 

Montana  on  March  11,  1987  [133  Cong.  Rec. 
H1715,  S6155); 

Connecticut  on  May  13.  1987  [133  Cong  Rec 
H7406,  SI  1891];, 

Wisconsin  on  June  30.  1987  [133  Cong.  Rec. 
H7406.  Sl'2»48,  S133591; 

Georgia  on  February  2.  1988  (134  Cong.  Rec. 
H2638.  S5239). 

West  Virginia  on  .March  10.  1988  (134  Cong. 
Rec   H2492.  S4784). 

Louisiana  on  July  6.  1988  (134  Cong.  Rec. 
H5783,  S9939); 

Iowa  on  February  7.  1989  [135  Cong.  Rec. 
H836,  S3S09^-10); 

Idaho  on  March  23.  1989. 

Nevada  on  April  26.  1989. 

Alaska  on  May  5.  1989. 

Oregon  on  May  19.  1989;  and 

Mlnnesot-a  on  May  22.  1989 

Section  3.  The  Legislature  of  the  Stale  of 
Texas  further  acknowledges  that  measures 
to  ratify  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  have  re- 
cently been  adopted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  on 
January  26.  1987.  and  again  on  February  3. 
1989;  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  on  June  22.  1988;  and  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Mlchigran  on  March  15. 
1989 

Section  4.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Texas  further  acknowledges  that  the  above- 
quoted  article  of  amendment  to  the  United 
Stales  Constitution  may  still  be  ratified  by 
the  slate  legislatures  as  a  result  of  the  rul- 
ing by  the  United  Stales  Supreme  Court  in 
the  landmark  case  of  Coleman  v.  Miller  [307 
U.S.  433  (19391)  in  which  it  was  opined  that 
Congress  is  the  final  arbiter  on  the  question 
of  whether  too  much  time  has  elapsed  be- 
tween the  original  submission  of  a  particular 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Congress  and 
the  most  recent  state  legislature's  ratifica- 
tion of  same  if  the  Congress,  in  proposing  the 
amendment,  did  not  specify  a  deadline  on  the 
amendment's  consideration. 

Section  5  The  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
State  of  Texas  shall  notify  the  archivist  of 
the  United  Stales  (pursuant  to  1  US.C    106b 


and  112;  as  amended  by  Public  Law  No  98-497 
(98  SUt.  2291]!  of  the  action  of  the  71st  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Texas.  Regular  Ses- 
sion. 1989.  by  sending  to  him  a  copy  of  this 
resolution. 

Section  6.  The  Secretary  of  Stale  of  the 
State  of  Texas  shall  also  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  both  United  States  senators 
from  Texas,  to  all  United  Stales  representa- 
tives from  Texas,  to  the  vice-president  of  the 
United  Slates,  and  to  the  speaker  of  the 
United  Stales  House  of  Representatives  with 
the  request  thai  it  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Section  7.  The  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
State  of  Texas  shall  also  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the 
legislatures  of  those  States  that  have  not  as 
yet  ratified  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  No  5047 

Be  it  resolved  hv  the  House  of  Reprcsentatiivs 
of  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  Senate  concurnr-; 
therein  That  the  legislature  of  the  Statf  ■! 
Kansas,  pursuant  to  Article  V  of  the  Unui'd 
States  Constitution,  hereby  ratifies  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed Slates  proposed  by  resolution  of  the  First 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  New  York, 
New  York,  on  September  25.  1789.  which 
reads  as  follows,  to  wit: 

■'Article  the  second  .  .  No  law.  varying 
the  compensation  for  the  services  of  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  shall  lake  effect, 
until  an  election  of  Representatives  shall 
have  intervened":  and 

Be  It  further  resulted.  That  the  legislature 
of  the  Stale  of  Kansas  acknowledges  that  the 
above-quoted  article  of  amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  has  already  been 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  the  following 
States  on  the  dates  Indicated,  to  wit: 

Maryland  on  December  19.  1789; 

North  Carolina  on  December  22.  1789; 

South  Carolina  on  January  19.  1790; 

Delaware  on  January  28.  1790; 

Vermont  on  November  3.  1791; 

Virginia  on  December  15.  1791; 

Ohio  on  May  6.  1873  (70  Ohio  Laws  409-10); 

Wyoming  on  March  3.  1978  [124  Cong.  Rec. 
7910;  133  Cong.  Rec   S129491; 

Maine  on  April  27.  1983  (130  Cong.  Rec. 
H9097.  S11017); 

Colorado  on  April  18.  1984  [131  Cong  Rec 
S17687;  132  Cong.  Hec  H6446); 

South  Dakota  on  February  21.  1985  [131 
Cong.  Rec  H971.  S3306r. 

New  Hampshire  on  March  7.  1985  (131  Cong. 
Rec.  HI 378.  S3597); 

Arizona  on  April  3,  1985  [131  Cong.  Rec. 
H2060.  S4750); 

Tennessee  on  May  23,  1985  (131  Cong.  Rec. 
H6672.  S10797.  S13504); 

Oklahoma  on  July  10.  1985  [131  Cong.  Rec. 
H7263.  S13504]: 

New  Mexico  on  February  13.  1986  [132  Cong. 
Hec.  H827.  S2207-S2300). 

Indiana  on  February  19.  1986  (132  Cong.  Rec 
H1634.  S4663). 

Utah  on  February  25.  1986  [132  Cong.  Rec. 
S6750.  S7578;  133  Cong.  Rec  H9866]; 

Arkansas  on  March  5.  1987  (134  Cong.  Rec. 
H3721.  S7518); 

MonUna  on  March  11.  1987  (133  Cong.  Rec 
HI715.  S6155]; 

Connecticut  on  May  13.  1987  (133  Cong.  Rec 
H7406.  SI  1891  J; 

Wisconsin  on  June  30.  1967  (133  Cong.  Rec. 
H7406.  S12948.  S13359). 

Georgia  on  February  2.  1988  [134  Cong  Rec. 
H2638.  S52391; 

West  Virginia  on  March  10.  1988  (134  Cong 
Rec   H2492.  S4784). 


Louisiana   on   July  6.   1988   (134   Cone    Rec 
H5783.  .S99'39j. 

Iowa   cm    February  7.    1989   [135  Cong.   Rec 
H836.  S.3609-10J; 

Idaho    on    March    23.    1989    [135   Cong.    Rec 
H1893.  S79n;. 

Nevada  on  .Apr:i  26,  :^9  ■  135  Cong  Rec. 
H2054.  810826). 

Alaska  on  May  5.  1989  1135  Cong.  Hec  H5485. 
S80M1: 

Oregon  on  May  19.  1989  (135  Cong.  Rec 
Ha692.  H5972.  Sni23.  812150); 

Minnesota  on  .May  28.  1989  1135  Cong.  Rec. 
H3258,  H;3678.  S7655.  S79'2).  and 

Texas^  on  May  25.  1989  (135  Cong.  Rec  H2594. 
S6726  27).  and 

Be  ir  further  resolved  That  the  legislature 
of  the  Slate  of  Kansas  acknowledges  thai 
resolutions  to  ratify  the  above-quoted  article 
of  amendment  to  the  United  Slates  Constitu- 
tion have  been  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  California  on  June  30.  1989;  the 
HM...-if  of  Ki'pres-entatives  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
n>'i^  on  .June  22.  1988.  and  again  on  May  24. 
1989  ihf  Senate  of  the  State  of  Michigan  on 
.March  15.  1989;  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  on  Janu- 
ary 26.  1987.  and  again  on  February  3.  1989; 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved  That  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  acknowledges  that  the 
above-quoted  article  of  amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  may  still  be  rati- 
fied by  States'  legislatures  as  a  result  of  the 
ruling  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  the  landmark  case  of  Coleman  v.  .Miller. 
'  (07  U.S.  433  (1939)]  in  which  it  was  opined 
i!..ii  if  Congress  does  not  specify  a  deadline 
on  a  particular  amendment's  consideration 
by  the  slate  legislatures,  then  Congress  It- 
self IS  the  final  arbiter  of  whether  loo  great 
a  time  has  elapsed  between  Congress'  sub- 
mission of  the  particular  amendment  and  the 
most  recent  stale  legislature's  ratification 
of  same  assuming  that,  as  a  consequence  of 
that  most  recent  ratification.  38  States  have 
at  one  time  or  another  ratified  it;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  That  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  State  of  Kansas  shall  notify  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  Slates  (pursuant  to  1 
use.  106b  and  112.  as  amended  by  PL  98-497 
(98  Stat.  2291]  I  of  the  action  of  the  1990  Regu- 
lar Session  of  the  Kansas  Legislature  by 
sending  to  the  Archivist  a  duly  authenti- 
cated copy  of  this  resolution;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Slate  of  Kansas  shall  also  send  duly  au- 
thenticated copies  of  this  resolution  to  both 
United  States  Senators  from  Kansas,  to  all 
United  States  Representatives  from  Kansas, 
to  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Kepresentatlves  with  the  request 
that  it  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

HOUSE  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  451— 
State  of  Florida 

Whereas,  among  the  first  12  amendments 
to  the  United  Sutes  Constitution  proposed 
in  1789  was  an  amendment  slating:  "No  law. 
varying  the  compensation  for  the  services  of 
the  Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  take 
effect,  until  an  election  of  Representatives 
shall  have  intervened."  and 

Whereas,  although  this  amendment  has  not 
yet  been  ratified  by  the  requisite  number  of 
state  legislatures,  there  was  no  time  limit 
given  for  such  ratification.  Now.  therefore. 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives <jf  the  Suite  of  Florida,  the  Senate  Con- 
curring' 

That  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution   of    the    United    States    set    forth 


below  be.  and  the  same  is  hereby,  ratified  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida 

"No  law.  varying  the  compensation  for  the 
services  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives, 
shall  take  effect,  until  an  election  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  have  intervened," 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  copies  of 
the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolution  be  im- 
mediately forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  State  of  Florida,  under  the  great 
seal,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States, 

Filed  in  Office  Secretary  of  State  June  21. 
1990, 

Senate  CONcrRUENT  Resolution  No,  4023- 
State  oe  North  Dakota 

Whereas,  the  First  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  at  its  first  session  begun 
on  March  4.  1789.  and  held  in  New  York.  New 
York,  in  both  Houses,  by  a  constitutional 
majority  of  two-thirds  thereof,  adopted  the 
following  proposition  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America,  m  the 
following  words,  to  wif 

"The  Conventions  of  a  number  of  the 
States,  having  at  the  time  of  their  adopting 
the  Constitution,  expressed  a  desire,  in  order 
to  prevent  misconstruction  or  abuse  of  its 
powers,  that  further  declaratory  and  restric- 
tive clauses  should  be  added:  And  as  extend- 
ing the  ground  of  public  confidence  in  the 
Government,  will  best  ensure  the  beneficent 
ends  of  its  institution; 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America. 
in  Congress  assembled,  two  thirds  of  both 
Houses  concurring  that  the  following  [Arti- 
cle] be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  Stales,  as  [an  amendment]  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  ,  .  ,  which 
[Article),  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of 
the  said  Legislatures,  to  be  valid  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  as  part  of  the  said  Con- 
stitution, viz: 

"(An  article]  in  addition  to.  and  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Slates  of  America,  proposed  by  Congress, 
and  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  pursuant  to  the  fifth  Article  of 
the  original  Constitution, 

"Article  the  second  ,  ,  No  law.  varying 
the  compensation  for  the  services  of  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  shall  take  effect, 
until  an  election  of  Representatives  shall 
have  intervened,";  and 

Whereas.  Article  V  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  allows  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  to  rat- 
ify the  aforementioned  original  second 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;  and 

Whereas,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Slates  in  1939  ruled  in  the  landmark  case  of 
Coleman  v,  .Miller  that  if  Congress  does  not 
specify  a  deadline  on  a  particular  proposed 
amendment's  consideration  by  the  state  leg- 
islatures, then  Congress  itself  is  the  final  ar- 
biter of  whether  too  great  a  time  has  elapsed 
between  Congress'  original  submission  of  the 
particular  amendment  and  the  most  recent 
state  legislature's  ratification  of  it.  assum.- 
ing  that,  as  a  consequence  of  that  most  re- 
cent ratification,  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  have,  at  one 
time  or  another,  ratified  it;  and 

Whereas,  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  finds  that  the  pro- 
posed original  second  amendment,  quoted 
above,  is  still  meaningful  and  needed  as  part 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  and  that 
the  present  political,  social,  and  economic 


conditions  are  the  same  as  or  are  even  more 
demanding  today  than  they  were  ir.  the 
eighteenth  century  when  the  proposal  was 
first  offered  by  Congress;  and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  original  second 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion has  already  been  ratified  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  following  States  on  the  dates  in- 
dicated, to  w;t,  and 

Alaska  on  May  5.  1989  ;:35  Ccng  Rec  H5485. 
S8054i 

Arizona  on  .\pr:'.  3,  1985  il3:  Cong-  Rec. 
H2060.  S4750; 

Arkansas  on  March  5,  1987  (134  Cong.  Rec. 
H3721,  S7518i; 

Colorado  on  April  18,  1984  [131  Cong.  Rec. 
S17687;  132  Ccng   Rec.  H6446j: 

Connecticut  on  May  13,  1987  (133  Cong.  Rec. 
H7406.  S;  18911 

Delaware  on  January  28,  '.790 

Fionria  or.  May  31  1990  ;:36  Cong.  Rec. 
Hal98,  81009:: 

Georgia  on  February  2.  1988  (134  Cong.  Rec. 
H2638,  S5239J; 

Idaho  on  March  23  1989,  [135  Cong.  Rec. 
H:893,  S79il]: 

Indiana  on  February  19.  1986  (132  Cong.  Rec. 
Hi 634.  S46631: 

Iowa  on  February  7.  1989  [135  Cong.  Rec. 
H836,  S3509-101; 

Kansas  on  April  5,  1990  :".36  Cong  Rec. 
H1689,  S9170.  £1740-41!: 

Louisiana  on  July  6.  1988  (134  Cong,  Rec. 
H5783.  89939]: 

Maine  on  April  27.  1983  :i30  Cong-  Rec. 
H9097.  8110171; 

Mar.viand  on  December  19,,  1789: 

Minnesota  on  May  22.  1989  [133  Cong.  Rec. 
H3268.  H'3678,  S7655-,t6,  S7912], 

Montana  on  March  U.  1987  [133  Cong.  Rec. 
H17IS.  86155]; 

Nevada  on  April  26,  1989  (135  Cong  Hec. 
H2054.  810826]; 

New  Hampshire  on  March  7,  1985  (131  Cong. 
He(    HI 378.  S3397]; 

New  Mexico  on  February  13.  1986  [132  Cong. 
Hec   H827.  82207-08.  82300], 

North  Carolina  on  December  22.  1789; 

Ohio  on  May  6.  1873  (70  Ohio  Laws  409—10]: 

Oklahoma  on  July  10.  1985  [131  Cong.  Rec. 
H7263.  SI3504]; 

Oregon  on  May  19,  1989  [133  Cong.  Hec. 
H5692.  H5972.  811123-24.  812150]; 

South  Carolina  on  January  19.  1790; 

South  Dakota  on  February  21.  1985  [131 
Cong   Hec   H971,  83306  \ 

Tennessee  on  May  23,  1985  [131  Cong  Rec 
H6672,  810797.  813504:: 

Te.xas  on  May  15,  1989  [135  Cong.  Rec  H2594. 
86726-271. 

Utah  on  February  25.  1986  [132  Cong.  Rec. 
S6750.  87578;  133  Cong   Rec   H9866;; 

Vermont  on  November  3.  1791; 

Virginia  on  December  15,  1791: 

West  Virginia  on  March  10.  1988  (134  Cong. 
Hec.  H2492,  84784-85]: 

Wisconsin  on  June  30.  1987  [133  Cong.  Hec. 
H7406.  812948.  813359];  and 

Wyoming  on  March  3.  1978  [124  Cong.  Hec. 
791(1  8265^)6.  133  Cong.  Rec.  SI 29491. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  North  Dakota,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives concurring  therein 

That  the  proposed  original  second  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  quoted  above,  it  here- 
by ratified  by  the  Fifty-second  Legislative 
.\ssembly  of  the  Slate  of  North  Dakota,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  enrolled  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  the  Archivist  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  the  Vice  {^resident  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the 
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North  Dakota  Congressional  DeleKallon  with 
the  request  that  It  he  printed  In  full  in  the 
ConKTCsslonal  Record. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  17 
Whereas,  the  Le<lslature  of  the  State  of 
Alabama  notes  that  the  citizens  of  our  grreat 
nation  have  Ions  been  attempting  to  pull  in 
the  reins  of  federal  spending  and  have  long 
desired  the  hlfrhest  defirree  of  inieKTlty  and 
accountability  from  elected  officials,  and 

Whereas,  on  September  25.  1789.  the  lat 
ConKTess  of  the  United  States  convened  in 
New  Yorli  City  and  submitted  to  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  several  States  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  United  Sutes  Constitu- 
tion designed  to  check  the  considerable 
power  of  the  Congress  to  vary  the  compensa- 
tion of  Its  members;  and 

Whereas,  the  aforementioned  amendment 
was  presented  for  adoption  by  the  outstand- 
ing constitutionalist,  member  of  the  1st  Con- 
gress, and  later,  fourth  President  of  our  na- 
tion. James  Madison;  and 

Whereas,  believing  that  fiscal  Irrespon- 
sibility at  the  fedei-al  level  poses  one  of  the 
greatest  threats  which  face  our  Nation,  we 
firmly  believe  that  constitutional  restraint 
is  vital  to  bring  the  fiscal  discipline  and  the 
accountability  of  elected  officials  which  Is 
necessary  to  restore  public  confidence  in  the 
federa.  government,  and 

Whereas,  this  little  known  and  scarcely  ad- 
vertised 202  year  old  proposal  has  received 
renewed  attention,  since  it  has  been  learned 
that  it  Is  still  viable,  and  the  Legislatures  of 
the  States  of  Delaware.  Maryland.  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Vermont,  and  Vir- 
ginia ratified  it  between  the  years  1789  and 
1791:  the  Genera!  Assembly  oif  the  State  of 
Ohio  ratified  it  in  1873,  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming  ratified  it  In  1978.  and  the 
Legislatures  of  the  States  of  Alaska,  Ari- 
zonti.  Arkansas.  Colorado.  Connecticut,  Flor- 
ida, Georgia.  Idaho.  Indiana.  Iowa.  Kansas. 
"FiOUi.siana.  Maine.  Minnesota.  Montana.  Ne- 
vada. New  Hampshire.  New  Mexico.  North 
Dakota.  Oklahoma.  Oregon.  South  Dakota. 
Tennessee.  Texas.  Utah.  West  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin  ratified  it  from  1983  to  present, 
and  legislation  to  ratify  it  has  received  the 
approval  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  the  Senate  of  the  Sute  of 
Michigan,  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Missouri:  and 

Whereas,  among  other  appropriate  avenues 
of  pursuit.  .Article  V  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  also  provides  for  that  great  and 
noble  document  to  be  amended  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  particular  proposal  by  a  vote  of 
two- thirds  (i'l)  of  the  members  present  in  the 
two  chambers  of  the  United  States  Congress, 
which  must  then  be  ratified  by  the  Legisla- 
tures of  three-fourths  I'^i  of  the  several 
States,  and  that  was  and  remains  the  case 
with  the  original  proposed  Second  Amend- 
ment which  this  resolution  would  ratify  on 
behalf  of  the  State  of  Alabama:  and 

Whereas,  in  1939,  The  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  in  the  case  of  Coleman  v 
MUU-r  that  if  Congress  submits  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  state  Legislatures  with- 
out any  deadline  within  which  those  Legisla- 
tures must  act.  then  the  proposal  in  question 
remains  as  pending  business  before  those 
Legislatures  and  they  may.  at  their  discre- 
tion, continue  to  consider  Its  merits:  now 
therefore. 

Be  If  Resutved  by  the  Legislature  ol  Alabama, 
both  Houses  Thereo/  concurring.  That  the 
original  proposed  Second  amendment  to  the 
I'nitfd  States  Constitution  stipulating  a 
delay  in  variations  in  the  compensation  of 


members  of  the  United  States  Congress 
which  reads  as  follows  'Article  the  Second 
-  .  No  law,  varying  the  compensation  for 
the  services  of  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, shall  take  effect,  until  an  election  of 
Representatives  shall  have  Intervened  "  Be 
and  the  same  hereby  is  ratified  by  Che  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Be  It  Further  Hesotved.  That  properly  in- 
scribed copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Alabama  Senate  to 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  in  Wash- 
ington, DC  ,  to  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  both  United  States  Senators  and  all  Unit- 
ed States  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
Alabama  with  the  request  that  It  be  re- 
printed in  full  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Senate  Co.vmittee  Sib.stitute  for  Senate 

CONCL'RKENT  RE.SOLLTIONS  NOS    14  AND  16— 

state  of  Missouri 

Whereas,  the  First  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  at  its  first  session,  sitting 
in  New  York.  New  York,  on  September  25. 
1789.  in  both  Houses,  by  a  Constitutional  ma- 
jority of  two-thirds  thereof,  has  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  in  the  following  words, 
to  wit: 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Coni/ress  assembled,  tuo-thirds  of  both 
Houses  concurring,  that  the  following  (Arti- 
cle) be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  States,  as  [an  Amendment)  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  which 

lAriicle).  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of 
said  Legislatures,  to  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  as  part  Of  the  said  Constitu- 
tion, viz; 

■■{An  article]  in  addition  to.  and  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  pi-oposed  by  Congress, 
and  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  pursuant  to  the  fifth  Article  of 
the  original  Constitution, 

"Article  the  second  .  No  law.  varying 
the  compensatioa  for  the  services  of  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  shall  take  effect, 
until  an  election  of  Representatives  shall 
have  intervened." 

Whereas.  Article  V  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  allows  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Stale  of  Missouri  to  ratify  this  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States:  and 

Whereon,  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  al- 
ready been  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the 
following  sutes  in  the  years  indicated,  to 
wit:  Maryland  in  1789:  North  Carolina  in  1789, 
South  Carolina  in  1790;  Delaware  in  1790; 
Vermont  In  1791:  Virginia  in  1791:  Ohio  in 
1873;  Wyoming  in  1978;  Maine  In  1983:  Colo- 
rado In  1984;  South  Dakota  in  1985:  New 
Hampshire  in  1985:  Arizona  in  1985:  Tennessee 
in  1985:  Oklahoma  in  1985;  New  Mexico  in 
1986.  Indiana  in  1986.  Utah  In  1986;  Arkansas 
in  1987;  Montana  in  1987:  Connecticut  in  1987: 
Wisconsin  in  1987;  Georgia  in  1988.  West  Vir- 
ginia in  1988:  Louisiana  in  1988:  Iowa  in  1989: 
Idaho  in  1989,  Nevada  In  1989:  Alaska  in  1989: 
Oregon  in  1989:  Minnesota  in  1989;  Texas  in 
1989:  Kansas  in  1990:  Florida  in  1990:  and 
North  Dakota  in  1991:  and 

Whereas.  Article  V  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  does  not  state  a  time  limit  on 
ratification  of  an  amendment  submitted  by 
the  Congress,  and  the  First  Congress  specifi- 
cally did  not  esublish  a  deadline  for  the 
ratification  of  this  particular  proposed 
amendment:  and 


Whereas,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  In  the  case  of  Coleman  v  Miller. 
307  US  433  (1939 1,  that  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution,  submitted 
without  any  deadline,  may  be  ratified  by 
States  at  any  time  and  Congress  must  then 
determine  whether  a  reasonable  amount  of 
lime  has  elapsed  since  its  initial  submission 
when— in  the  presence  of  certified  ratifica- 
tions from  the  requisite  number  of  States— 
the  time  arrives  for  the  promulgation  of  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment,  and 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Slate  of  Missouri  finds  that  the  proposed 
amendment  is  still  meaningful  and  needed  as 
part  of  the  United  States  Constitution  and 
that  the  present  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomical conditions  are  the  same  as  or  even 
more  demanding  today  than  they  were  when 
the  proposed  amendment  was  first  submitted 
for  its  adoption: 

.Voir,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the  Missouri 
Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives  concurring 
therein,  that  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  as 
aforequoted  be  and  the  same  hereby  is  rati- 
fied by  the  Eighty-sixth  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary  ! 
the  Missouri  Senate  be  instructed  to  seri'l  a 
certified  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Archi- 
vist of  the  United  States.  Washington.  DC; 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States;  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  member  of  the 
United  Slates  Congress  from  Missouri  with 
the  request  that  it  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Terry  L  Spieler.  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and 
Douglas  Burnett,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House,  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  aforementioned  is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  Senate  Committee 
Substitute  for  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tions Nos.  14  and  16.  adopted  by  the  Senate 
on  February  27.  1991.  and  concurred  in  by  the 
House  on  May  5.  1991 

Enrolled  Senate  Joint  Resolution  Ha- 
state OK  Michigan 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  .Michigan.  That  the 
first  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, at  Its  session.  In  both  houses,  by  a  con- 
stitutional majority  of  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  has  made  the  following  proposition 
to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States: 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  two  thirds  of  both  Houses 
concurring,  that  the  following  (Article]  be 
proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States.  .  .  which  [Article),  when  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  said  Legislatures,  to  be 
valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of 
the  said  Constitution,  viz: 

"(An  Article]  in  addition  to.  and  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  proposed  by  Congress, 
and  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  pursuant  to  the  fifth  Article  of 
the  original  Constitution." 

"Article  the  second  .  .  No  law.  varying 
the  compensation  for  the  services  of  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  shall  take  effect, 
until  an  election  of  Representatives  shall 
have  intervened   ' 

Therefore,  in  the  name  of.  and  on  behalf  of. 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  we  rat- 
ify, approve,  and  assent  to  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Resolved  further.  That  certified  copies  of 
this  joint  resolution  be  transmitted  by  the 


KCivernor  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  arc  hivist 
of  the  I'nited  States,  the  president  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  the  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Unit- 
ed Stales. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  38— 
State  ok  New  Jersey 

Whereas.  In  1789.  the  First  Congress  re- 
ferred to  the  States,  without  restriction 
upon  the  time  to  be  available  for  its  consid- 
eration, the  following  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

f'HOKOSKD  amendment 

"No  law.  varying  the  compensation  for  the 
services  of  the  senators  and  representatives, 
shall  take  effect,  until  an  election  of  rep- 
resentatives shall  have  intervened":  and 

Whereas.  This  amendment  was  one  of 
twelve  proposals  submitted  to  the  States 
pursuant  to  an  understanding  among  the 
Framers  that  our  federal  Con.'^titution 
should  provide,  not  only  for  the  distribution 
of  the  powers  of  government,  but  also  for  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  people  against 
the  misuse  of  those  powers:  and 

Whereas.  Although  this  proposed  amend- 
ment was  not  among  the  ten  initially  rati- 
fied as  the  "Bill  of  Rights",  it  remains  prop- 
erly subject  to  ratification  by  those  States 
which  have  not  yet  approved  it:  and 

Whereas.  A  corresponding  provision  (Art. 
IV.  Sec.  IV.  par.  8i  governing  increases  and 
decreases  in  the  compensation  of  members  of 
the  Senate  and  General  Assembly  of  this 
State  was  adopted  as  part  of  New  Jersey's 
Constitution  of  1947:  now.  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
.\eu  Jersey  (the  General  Assembly  concurring): 

1  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, on  behalf  of  th  State  of  New  Jersey, 
does  hereby  ratify  ;  le  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
which  was  passed  by  the  First  Congress  in 
1789  and  which  is  reproduced  in  the  preamble 
to  this  concurrent  resolution. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  is  directed  to  notify  the  Archi- 
vist of  the  United  States  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
.sey  with  respect  to  this  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
statement 

This  concurrent  resolution  ratifies  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution to  prohibit  any  law  changing  Con- 
gressional pay  from  taking  effect  until  an 
election  of  Congressmen  has  intervened. 

This  propcjsed  amendment  was  originally 
put  forth  in  1789  as  the  second  amendment  m 
the  "Bill  of  Rights."  Ten  of  the  first  12  pro- 
pcised  amendments  to  the  Constitution  were 
ratified  by  the  States,  This  one  was  not.  but 
proponents  argue  that  since  no  time  limit 
wa.-;  placed  upon  its  passage,  it  may  still  be 
voted  upon. 

Thirty-eight  States  are  presently  required 
to  ratify  a  proposed  amendment  in  order  for 
it  to  become  part  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution As  of  August  1.  1991.  this  amend- 
ment had  been  ratified  by  35  States,  namely. 
Alaska.  Arizona.  Arkansas.  Colorado.  Con- 
necticut. Delaware.  Florida.  Georgia.  Idaho. 
Indiana.  Iowa.  Kansas,  Louisiana.  .Maine. 
.Maryland.  Minnesota.  Montana.  Nevada. 
New  Hampshire.  New  Mexico,  North  Caro- 
lina, North  Dakota.  Ohio.  Oklahoma.  Or- 
egon. South  Carolina.  South  Dakota.  Ten- 
nessee. Texas.  Utah.  Vermont.  Virginia. 
West  Virginia.  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

Ratifies  proposed  amendment  to  US  Con- 
stitution prohibiting  law  which  varies  com- 


pensation of  members  of  U.S,  Congress  from 
taking  effect  until  election  of  representa- 
tives shall  have  intervened. 

House  Joint  Resolution  Constitutional 

AMENDMENT  2-ST.ATE  OK  ILLINOIS 

Whereas.  The  First  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  at  its  first  Session  begun 
and  held  March  4.  1789.  sitting  in  New  York. 
New  York,  in  both  Houses,  by  a  constitu- 
tional majority  of  two-thirds  thereof,  adopt- 
ed the  following  proposition  to  amend  the 
Coni^titution  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  the  following  words,  to  wit: 

"Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  tuo  thirds  of  both  Houses 
concurring,  that  the  following  [Article]  be 
proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States.  ,  .  .  which  [Article],  when  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  said  Legislatures,  to  be 
valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of 
the  said  Constitution,  viz.; 

[An  Article]  m  addition  to.  and  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  proposed  by  Congress, 
and  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  pursuant  to  the  fifth  Article  of 
the  original  Constitution. 

Article  the  second  .  .  No  law.  varying  the 
compensation  for  the  services  of  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  shall  take  effect, 
until  an  election  of  Representatives  shall 
have  intervened.":  and 

Whereas,  Article  V  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  allows  the  ratification  of 
the  proposed  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  by  the  General  .Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Illinois:  and 

Whereas.  Article  V  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  does  not  dictate  a  time 
limit  on  ratification  of  an  Amendment  sub- 
mitted by  Congress,  and  the  First  Congress 
specifically  did  not  provide  any  time  con- 
straint for  ratification  of  the  above-quoted 
Amendment:  and 

Whereas.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  1939  ruled  in  the  landmark  case  of 
Ctileman  v.  .\/i//cr  that  Congress  is  the  final 
arbiter  on  the  question  of  whether  too  much 
time  has  elapsed  between  Congress'  submis- 
sion of  a  particular  Amendment  and  the 
most  recent  State  Legislature's  ratification 
of  same  if  Congress  did  not  specify  a  deadline 
on  the  proposal's  consideration:  and 

Whereas.  Section  11  of  Article  IV  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois  provides 
that  "(C)hanges  in  the  salary  of  a  member 
lof  the  Illinois  General  .Assembly)  shall  not 
take  effect  during  the  term  for  which  he  has 
been  elected.";  and 

Whereas.  The  General  A.ssembly  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  finds  that  the  proposed 
.Amendment  is  still  meaningful  and  nec- 
essary as  part  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion and  that  the  present  political,  social 
and  econom.ic  conditions  are  the  same  as  or 
are  even  more  demanding  today  than  they 
were  m  the  eighteenth  century  when  the  pro- 
posed Amendment  was  submitted  for  its 
adoption:  and 

Whereas.  The  proposed  .Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  has  already  been 
ratified  b.v  the  Legislatures  of  the  following 
States  on  the  dates  indicated,  to  wit: 

Alaska  on  May  5.  1989  :  135  Cong.  Rec.  H5485. 
S80,>li; 

.Arizona    on    April    3.    1985    ilSl    Cor.g     Rec 
H2060.  S4750i; 

.Arkansas  on  March  5.  1987  134  Cong.  Rec. 
H3721.  S7518i: 

Colorado  on  April  18.  1984  il31  Cong.  Rec. 
S17687:  132  Cong.  Rec.  H6446i; 

Connecticut  on  Mav  13.  1987  (133  Cong.  Rec. 
H7406.  S:i891): 


Delaware  on  January  28.  1790: 

Florida  on  May  31.  1990  <  136  Cnr.g  Rec 
H5:98.  81009:  i; 

Georgia  on  February  2.  1988  134  Cong  Rec 
H2638.  S5239i:  Idaho  on  March  23.  1989  .135 
Cong.  RCL.  H1893.  S79:::; 

Indiana  on  February  19.  1986  '132  Cong  Rec. 
H1634.  S4663i:  Iowa  o.i  February  7.  1989  135 
Cong.  Rec.  H836.  53509-10;  Kansas  or.  April  5, 
1990  (136  Cong.  Rec.  H1689.  S9170.  E174CM1); 
Louisiana  on  July  6.  1988  (134  Ccnp  Rec 
H5783.  S9939:;  Maine  on  April  27.  1983  il30 
Cvng.  Rec  H9097.  SI  1017  ■,  Maryland  en  De- 
cember 19.  1789.  Minnesota  on  .May  22.  1989 
.135  Cong  Rec.  H3258.  H3678.  S7665-56.  S7912). 
Montana  on  March  11,  1987  il33  Cong  Rec. 
H17i5.  S6155i:  Nevada  on  April  26.  1989  il35 
Cong.  Rec.  H2054.  S10826i;  New  Hampshire  on 
March  7.  1985  il31  Cong.  Rec  H:378.  S3597); 
New  Mexico  on  February  13.  1986  1 132  Cong. 
Rec.  H827.  S2207-8.  S2300i.  North  Carolina  on 
December  22.  1789.  Ohio  on  May  6.  1873  (70 
Ohio  Laui  409-10;;  Oklahoma  on  July  10.  1985 
1 131  Cong.  Rec.  H7263.  S:3504  .  Oregon  on  Mav 
19.  1989  (135  Cong.  Rec.  H,5692,  H5972.  S11123-  24. 
S12150i;  South  Carolina  on  January  19.  1790: 
South  Dakota  on  February  21.  1985  il31  Cong. 
Rec.  H971.  S3306i;  Tennessee  on  May  23.  1985. 
(131  Cong.  Rec  H6672.  S10797.  813504;;  Texas 
on  May  25.  1989  il32  Cong.  Rec  H2594.  S6726- 
27  i;  Utah  on  February  25,  1986  il32  Cong.  Rec. 
S6750.  S7578;  133  Cong.  Rec.  H9866i;  Vermont 
on  November  3.  1791;  Virginia  on  December 
15.  1791:  West  Virginia  on  March  10.  1988  (134 
Cong.  Rec.  H2492.  S4784^5i:  Wisconsin  on 
June  30.  1987  il33  Cong.  Rec  H7406.  S12948. 
S13359i:  and  Wyom.ing  on  March  3.  1978  (124 
Cong.  Rec.  7910.  8265-66;  133  Cong.  Rec.  S12949i: 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Eighty-Seventh  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  the  Senate  Concurring  Herein. 
that  the  foregoing  proposed  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales  is  rati- 
fied by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Illinois:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Il- 
linois shall  transmit  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  with  a  re- 
quest that  It  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Passed  by  the  House.  May  5.  1992.  by  a  vote 
of  three-fifths  of  its  Members. 

Unratified  amendments 
size  of  house  .\mendment— 17b9 

In  1789.  the  First  Congress  proposed  twelve 
articles  of  amendment  to  the  States.  Of 
these.  Articles  IIl-XII  were  ratified  and  be- 
came  the  first  ten  amendments  'to  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Bill  of  Rights  The  following  is 
the  text  of  the  original  proposed  .Article  I 

"Article  I.  After  the  I'lrst  enum.eration  re- 
quired by  the  first  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, there  shall  be  one  Representative  for 
every  thirty  thousand,  until  the  number 
shall  amount  to  one  hundred  after  which  the 
proportion  shall  be  so  regulated  by  Congress, 
that  there  shall  be  not  less  than  one  hundred 
Representatives,  nor  less  than  one  Rep- 
resentative for  every  forty  thousand  persons. 
until  the  number  of  Representatives  shall 
amount  to  two  hundred:  after  which  the  pro- 
portion shall  be  so  regulated  by  Congress. 
that  there  shall  not  be  less  than  two  hundred 
Representatives,  nor  more  than  one  Rep- 
resentative for  every  fifty  thousand  per- 
sons." 

TITLES  OK  NOBILITY  AMEND.MENT— 1610 

In  1810.  the  Eleventh  Congress  proposed  the 
following  article  of  amendment  to  the  Con- 
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siltullon  relatiriK  to  acceptance  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  titles  of  nohility  from 
any  forelKn  government 

'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ol  the  United  Statea  ol  America  m 
Congress  assembled,  two  thirds  of  both  Houses 
concurrinK.  That  the  following  section  be 
submitted  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States,  which,  when  ratified  by  the  leiflsla- 
tures  of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  shall  be 
valid  and  binding,  as  part  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

"If  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall 
accept  claim,  receive  or  retain  any  title  of 
nobility  or  honour,  or  shall,  without  the  con- 
sent of  Consrress,  accept  and  retain  any 
present,  pension,  office  or  emolument  of  any 
kind  whatever,  from  any  emperor.  kinK. 
prince,  or  foreifrn  power,  such  person  shall 
cease  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall  be  incapable  of  holdlnx  any  office 
of  trust  or  profit  under  them,  or  cither  of 
them." 

Sl.AVEHV  A.VtKNDMKNT— 1861 

In  1861.  the  Thirty-sixth  Conjcress  proposed 
the  following  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion relatinK  to  slavery 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  following  article 
be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which,  when 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  said  Legislatures, 
shall  be  valid,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  us 
part  of  the  said  Constitution,  viz.; 
"ARTICI.KTHIRTK.EN. 

■  'No  amendment  shall  be  made  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  will  authorize  or  give  to 
Congress  the  power  to  abolish  or  interfere, 
within  any  State,  with  the  domestic  institu- 
tions thereof,  including  that  of  persons  held 
to  labor  or  service  by  the  laws  of  said 
SUte.'" 

CHILD  LABOR  AMENDMENT -IKM 
In  1924.  the  Sixth-eighth  Congress  proposed 
a    child     labor    amendment.    The    proposed 
amendment,  which  has  been  ratified  by  28 
States,  to  date,  is  as  follows 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled  (tuo-thirds  of  each  House 
concurring  therein).  That  the  following  article 
is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Con 
stltution  of  the  United  States,  which,  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States,  shall  be  valid  to  all  In- 
tents and  purposes  as  a  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion' 

"ARTICLE  — . 
'"Section      l     The    Congress    shall     have 
power  to   limit,   regulate,   and  prohibit  the 
labor  of  persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 

■  Section  2.  The  power  of  the  several 
Slates  Is  unimpaired  by  this  article  except 
that  the  operation  of  State  laws  shall  be  sus- 
pended to  the  extent  necessary  to  give  effect 
to  legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress.'  " 

The  I'HK.SIDI.NC,  OFFICKR  The  Sen- 
ator from  Muuif.siitii  [.Mr    Wki.LSTONEJ. 

Mr  WKLLSTONT:  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  pro- 
ceed for  10  more  minutes  as  in  morning' 
business.  I  have  a  few  minutes  I  will 
take,  followed  by  Senator  D'A.mato 
froin  New  York 

The  PHKSIDI.NC;  OFFICER.  Without 
object um.  It  IS  .so  ordrred 

The    Scn.itor    ironi    Minnesota    [Mr 

VVKI.L.'^'rnNE]. 


AGENCY-BASED  HKC,  I.^TRATION 

Mr  WELLSTONK  Mr  President, 
since.  I  will  not  be  here  when  Senator 
McCain  introduces  one  of  his  amend- 
ments to  the  motor-voter  bill.  I  want 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  express  my 
opposition  now.  Senator  McCain,  from 
Arizona,  is  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  eliminate  agency-based  legis- 
lation. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  opposing  it. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  just  make 
three  essential  points.  The  first  is  thai 
this  piece  of  legislation,  which  is  so 
important  to  expanding  democracy  in 
our  country,  is  a  nonpartisan.  good- 
Government  piece  of  legislation.  It  is 
very  effective  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  believe  that  of  those  people  who  are 
not  registered  to  vote,  almost  all  of 
them— 90  percent  plus— will  be  covered 
by  the  combination  of  motor-voter 
agency-based  and  mail-in  registration 
required  by  the  bill. 

The  problem  is  that  there  are  some 
Americans,  and  I  promised  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  I  would  be  brief  so 
I  will  not  recite  the  statistics— I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  will- 
but  there  are  all  too  many  Americans, 
many  of  them  who  live  in  large  cities, 
who  do  not  own  a  car.  More  important 
than  not  owning  a  car.  they  just  do  not 
have  a  drivers  license.  For  these 
Americans  if  we  really  want  to  make 
sure  that  minorities  and  low-income 
people  in  our  urban  communities  are 
also  readily  able  to  register  to  vote,  we 
absolutely  must  retain  agency-based 
registration  in  this  bill  which  I  believe 
must  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  President,  for  years,  we  have  had 
a  motor-voter  system  in  Minnesota, 
which  uses  Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles 
driver's  license  motor  registration 
forms.  We  have  had  same-day  registra- 
tion, which  is  not  included  in  this  leg- 
islation. And.  finally,  we  have  had 
agency-based  registration.  I  hold  here 
in  my  hands  an  example  of  what  would 
happen  if  someone  was  to  come  in  for 
an  application  for  the  unemployment 
insurance  program  in  Minnesota.  This 
would  be  one  example.  Another  exam- 
ple would  be  this  application,  used 
when  someone  comes  in  to  apply  for 
food  stamps,  cash  assistance,  or  medi- 
cal assistance. 

For  those  men  and  women  at  unem- 
ployment offices,  food  stamp  offices, 
welfare  offices— some  of  whom  do  not 
have  a  driver's  license — agency-based 
registration  is  an  effective  way.  a  non- 
partisan way  of  reaching  out  and  mak- 
ing sure  that  they  are  able  to  register 
and  vote. 

Again,  this  is  all  we  are  talking 
about. 

Finally,  let  me  point  out  that  in  each 
one  of  these  forms  it  is  written  very 
clearly:  "If  you  are  not  registered  to 
vote  where  you  live  now.  would  you 
like  to  register  here  today"  "  A  maa 
woman  could  easily  fill  this  out.  Un- 
derneath, note:  "•you  do  not  have  to  an- 


swer this  question."  It  is  not  obliga- 
tory. It  is  all  optional.  We  do  it  in  Min- 
nesota. It  is  so  important  to  expanding 
democracy 

And  I  just  want  to  say  to  Senator 
McCain,  since  I  cannot  be  here  when  he 
offers  his  amendment,  that  I  know 
from  his  work  with  the  Indian  commu- 
nity in  Arizona  that  he  cares  about 
people  who  are  struggling.  But  it  is 
precisely  these  people— and  other  low 
income  and  minority  populations— that 
would  be  hurt  by  this  amendment. 

I  want  to  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  agency-based  registration  is 
an  important  complement  to  motor 
voter  and  it  is  absolutely  crucial  if  we 
are  going  to  pass  a  bill  that  is  really 
goiag  to  provide  e(|ual  voting  access  to 
the  many,  many  Americans  who  right 
now  are  unable  to  register  to  vote.  It  is 
especially  important  as  we  begin  to 
focus  on  our  cities,  since  so  many  more 
urban  residents  would  lake  advantage 
of  agency-based  registration  systems.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  no  on  this 
amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PKESiniNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York 


KOREAN   FAMILY   HK'l MFICATION 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  address  the  issue  of  Korean 
family  reunification.  Nearly  42  years 
ago,  on  June  25.  1950,  the  fledgling  Re- 
public of  Korea  was  suddenly  and  bru- 
tally attacked  by  the  Communist 
North  Korean  forces  of  Kim  II  Song  in 
an  effort  to  conquer  the  state  which 
had  been  created  by  the  United  Nations 
with  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States.  The  war.  which  raged  for  al- 
most 3  years,  was  one  of  the  bloodiest 
and  most  costly  in  history.  Over  157.000 
Americans  were  killed  and  injured, 
man.v  permanently.  To  this  day.  some 
8.000  Americans  remain  listed  as  miss- 
ing in  action,  including  several  hun- 
dred who  we  know  were  captured  by 
Communist  forces, 

On  the  Korean  side,  military  and  ci- 
vilian casualties  numbered  in  the  mil- 
lions. Destruction  of  South  Korea  was 
nearly  total,  rivaling  that  in  Europe 
and  the  Pacific  during  the  Second 
World  War.  Thus.  Korea  paid  heavily 
for  its  freedom.  Yet  during  the  past  40 
years,  we  have  had  no  more  steadfast 
an  ally  than  the  Republic  of  Korea  In 
the  period  since  the  end  of  the  Korean 
*^ar.  the  diligent,  disciplined  Korean 
people  have  created  an  economic  pow- 
erhouse on  that  tiny  peninsula  on  the 
tip  of  the  north  Asian  mainland. 

In  this  country,  the  Korean  war  has 
been  called  the  forgotten  war.  The 
American  people  have  sought  to  forget 
the  unpopulai'  conflict  which  broke  the 
peace  only  a  few  short  years  after 
World  War  II  and  sent  our  troops 
abroad  once  again  to  fight  in  a  far 
away  place. 

To  Korea,  the  war  brought  horrible 
misery  and  dislocation.  For  many  Ko- 


reans, time  has  healed  those  wounds. 
But  not  for  those  who  had  their  fami- 
lies brutually  wrenched  apart  and  sepa- 
rated, first  by  creation  of  the  demarca- 
tion line  of  the  38th  parallel  m  1945  and 
then  by  the  war.  Ten  million  Korean 
families,  1  in  3.  had  been  separated  by 
the  forced  division  of  the  country.  P'or 
most  of  these  families,  there  has  been 
no  word  m  over  40  years  of  separation 
from  their  loved  ones.  Kim  Il-Song  has 
hermetically  sealed  his  country  off 
from  the  outside  world. 

Koreans  are  by  nature  a  very  lightly- 
knit,  family-oriented  people  by  virtue 
of  geography,  religion,  culture  and 
agrarian  history.  The  division  of  the 
country  has  been  very,  very  hard  for 
most  Koreans  to  bear.  They  still  hope 
and  yearn  for  peaceful  reunification  of 
their  country  so  that  they  can  be  re- 
united with  their  loved  ones  and  the 
nation's  vitality  can  be  fully  devel- 
oped. That  yearning  and  hopefulne.ss 
grows  stronger  as  other  Communist 
countries  throughout  the  world  shed 
their  dictatorships. 

.A  Korean-American  gentleman  of  my 
acquaintance.  Mr.  Yung-.Soo-Yoo.  rec- 
ommended to  President  Bush  last  sum- 
mer that  Mr.  Bush  sponsor  an  initia- 
tive to  permit  a  modest  program  of  Ko- 
rean fam.ily  reunification  that  would 
unite  Korean-Americans  and  their 
loved  ones  from  North  Korea.  F'resident 
Bush  agreed  with  this  initiative  and 
planning  has  proceeded  to  the  point 
where  authorities  in  Pyongyang  appar- 
ently are  ready  to  grant  permission  to 
15  North  Korean  families  to  travel  to 
my  State  of  New  York  this  summer, 
with  an  equal  number  to  visit  Califor- 
nia this  fall,  each  for  a  1-month's  stay. 
It  is  a  very  modest  attempt,  but  pos- 
sibly it  is  a  crack  in  the  iceberg  that 
has  been  the  North  Korean  hermit 
kingdom  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War. 

Mr.  Yoo  exemplifies  the  work  ethic  of 
those  Koreans  who  have  come  to  the 
United  States  during  the  past  20  to  30 
years  for  an  education  or  a  new  start, 
and  earnestly  wish  to  carry  something 
of  the  .American  work  ethic  back  to 
their  home  country. 

I  congratulate  President  Bush,  and 
Mr.  Yoo.  for  this  initiative  in  helping 
to  reunite  these  families  and  in  so 
doing,  taking  that  first  critical  step  to 
bring  true  peac'e  to  the  Korean  penin- 
sula—the  last  vestige  of  the  cold  war. 

I  understand  that  there  are  some 
200.000  Korean-Americans  with  imme- 
diate relatives  m  North  Korea  who  are 
60.  70  or  80  years  of  age  and  wish  to  see 
their  husbands  and  wives,  sons,  daugh- 
ters, mothers  and  fathers  before  they 
pass  away.  A  recent  newspaper  article 
reported  that  Kim  Il-Song  wants  to  es- 
tablish normal  relations  with  the  Unit- 
ed States.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate  urge  Kim  Il-Song  to 
join  President  Bush  in  this  humani- 
tarian gesture  of  reuniting  families 
separated  for  more   than  40  years  and 


express  the  hope  that  the  effort  will  en- 
courage South  Korea  to  do  the  same. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford]  is  rec- 
ognized. 


NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  is  that  the 
last  unanimous-consent  agreement  for 
lime  other  than  on  the  bill':' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  May  13. 
there  is  now  1  hour  for  debate  on  the 
bill,  equally  divided  and  controlled  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
FoHD]  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stf.vens]  or  their  designees. 

In  addition,  the  order  provides  30 
minutes  divided  and  controlled  in  the 
usual  manner  on  eligible  amendments 
listed  on  page  2  of  the  Senate  Calendar. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  it  also 
says.  I  believe  m  that  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  that  any  amendment 
that  has  not  been  proposed  at  8  p.m. 
this  evening  will  not  be  considered. 
And  also  am  I  correct  that  the  amend- 
ments included  in  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  are  the  only  amend- 
ments that  can  be  considered  by  the 
Senate  as  it  relates  to  S.  250  and  that 
no  amendments  in  the  second  degree 
shall  be  offered  unless  they  are  one  of 
the  amendments  in  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct  in  all  of  his  inquiries. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Chair  very 
much. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Senator 
-McCai.v  is  on  his  way  to  the  Senate 
floor.  I  understood  he  was  here  earlier, 
when  I  could  not  be  present  at  that 
time,  and  he  is  prepared  to  go  forward 
with  his  amendment. 

I  am  prepared  to  take  the  other  side. 
Since  there  are  none  here.  I  will  ask 
another  question.  If  we  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  how  is  it  charged'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
would  be  charged  to  the  Senator  sug- 
gesting the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  now  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  and  that  it  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1804 

.Purpose  To  allow  Slates  wuh  existing 
motor-voter  registration  programs  adequate 
time  to  corr.ply  with  Federa'.  statutes i 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1824 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield.  I  believe  1824  is  not  the 
date  change;  1808.  is  that  the  date 
change'' 

I  just  ask  for  the  information.  The 
McCain  amendment  1808  was  the  one  to 
effectively  change  the  date  from  1993  to 
January  1.  1994.  Is  that  correcf  Other- 
wise, the  Senator  is  not  bringing  up 
the  amendment  we  agreed  to.  That  is 
all  I  am  asking. 

Mr.  MCCAIN,  Yes, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  at  the  desk  is  identical. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  section  13  of  the  Act.  paragraph  2.  strike 
■■:993'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1994' 

Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the  dis- 
tinguished floor  manager  and  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  my  friend 
from  Kentucky,  and  I  believe  that  both 
sides  will  accept  this  amendment.  It  is 
very  simple.  The  bill  as  currently 
drafted  mandates  that  Slates  fully 
comply  with  this  legislation  by  Janu- 
ary 1.  1993.  This  amendment  would  ex- 
tend the  date  that  States  have  to  com- 
ply until  January  1.  1994 

The  reason  for  this.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  the  legislatures  in  many  Slates 
meet  only  for  a  limited  time  each  year. 
We  are  well  into  the  year  1992.  and 
most  legislatures,  including  the  one  in 
my  Slate,  are  either  finished  or  nearly 
finished  with  their  business  for  the 
year.  In  order  for  them  to  come  into 
compliance  by  January  1.  1993.  it  would 
require  a  special  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  although  my  Stale  has  statu- 
torily established  motor-voter  reg- 
istration, and  it  is  similar  to  the  legis- 
lation before  us.  the  laws  are  slightly 
different,  and  my  Slate  and  other 
Slates  that  would  not  be  able  to 
change  their  laws  by  January  1.  1993 
could  risk  being  m  violation  of  Federal 
laws.  So.  by  extending  the  date  of  im- 
plementation from  1993  to  1994.  Arizona 
and  other  States  would  have  adequate 
lime  to  comply  with  the  law. 

I  also  note  that  most  major  elections 
are  conducted  during  even-numbered 
years,  and  if  they  were  in  compliance 
by  January  1994.  this  would  affect  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  elections 
and  certainly  the  Federal  elections 
with  the  exception  of  any  special  elec- 
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tions  which  may  be  required  during 
1993  So  I  would  ask  that  this  amend- 
ment be  approved,  and  I  yield  the  floor 

Mr  FORI)  Mr  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  K'reat  State  of  Arizona  for 
havinjf  similar  le^rislation  to  what  we 
are  attempting?  to  pass  now,  what  we 
refer  to  as  motor-voter  legislation  or 
voter  rejfistration  lejfislation.  So  Ari- 
zona is  one  of. those  States  that  basi- 
cally compiy  with  the  legislation  we 
are  attempting  to  pass.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  makes  a  good 
point  as  it  relates  to  giving  them  more 
time  My  State  also  has  a  biennial  leg- 
islature and  there  are  several  times 
they  will  have  between  now  and  then  a 
sp«H  lal  session  that  they  could  comply 
with  this. 

But  under  the  circumstances,  we  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Arizona  makes 
a  good  point.  I  am  willing  to  accept  his 
amendment  and  will  yield  back  the 
time  as  it  relates  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  on  this  particular 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OP'FICER  Is  there 
further  debate? 

Mr.  FORD  Does  the  Senator  yield 
back  his  time? 

Mr  MCCAIN  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  mv  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. 

The  amendment  (No.  1824)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr  FORD  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr  MCCAIN  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  w;is 
agreed  to. 

.\.MENDMF.NT  NO.  182.S 
(Purpose;  To  ensure  tliat  Individuals  iippl.v- 

ing  for  agency-based  reKlstratlon  are  not 

coerced  by  such  agencies) 

Mr  McCAIN.  Mr  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows; 

Thi-  Senator  from  .\nzona  [Mr  McCai.n] 
proposes  an  amendmenl  numbered  1825 

Mr  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  he  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  fiFFlCER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  Section  7  of  the  Act,  add. 

Id)     RESTRIfriONS    ON     Agkncy     Rkgi.stra 
TION.— No  agency  designated  under  this  Act 
shall  retflster  any  individual  who  receives  di- 
rect financial  aid  from  that  aRency. 

Ill  If  an  aKency  described  in  paragraph  idi 
is  requested  by  an  Individual  to  register  that 
person  to  vole,  the  agency  must  refer  that 
Individual  to  an  agency  designated  In  this 
section  and  from  which  the  individual  does 
not  receive  direct  financial  aid 

(2)  Exception  to  par.aor.iph  (d>  — If  the  in- 
dividual noted  in  paragraph  (di  has  or  claims 


to  have  a  disability  as  defined  by  the  Ameri- 
cans With  Disabilities  Act  of  1990  iP  L.  101 
3321.  that  Individual  must  be— 

lAi  referred  to  another  agency  designated 
in  this  section  and  from  which  the  individual 
does  not  receive  direct  financial  aid.  that  the 
individual  agrees  Is  both  convenient  and  ac- 
cessible under  the  standards  of  the  Ameri- 
cans With  Disabilities  Act  of  1990  (PL  101 
3361.  or 

iBi  if  no  such  agency  designated  under 
(d)(2)(Ai  exists,  any  agency  designated  by 
this  Act  may  register  s.uoh  individual 

(3i  Direct  financial  a^d  is  defined  as  food  or 
nutrition  aid  or  income  assistance  aid  dis- 
persed by  any  agency. 

l-IUVU.EGE  OK  THE  EI.CKIR 

.Mr  McCAIN  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Nick  Patel.  a 
legal  intern  on  my  staff,  be  allowed 
pi-ivileges  of  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  of- 
fering this  amendment  to  the  bill  to 
ensure  that  individuals  applying  for 
agency-based  registration  are  not  vic- 
tims of  coercion.  I  would  like  to  begin 
by  saying  that,  as  I  noted  and  my 
friend  from  Kentucky  also  noted,  my 
State  has  adopted  motor-voter  legisla- 
tion. We  feel  that  it  will  help  consider- 
ably in  increasing  voter  participation. 

I  think  that  clearly  when  we  see  a 
situation  as  that  which  recently  tran- 
spired in  New  York  in  the  Democratic 
primary  where  the  focus  of  the  media 
was  intense  for  2  weeks  and  there  was 
still  only  a  25-percent  voter  turnout,  it 
indicates  there  is  an  enormous  amount 
of  apathy  in  the  country  today,  and  we 
should  do  everything  we  can  to  encour- 
age voter  participation 

One  of  those  ways  and.  of  course, 
there  are  many  that  we  most  try— is  to 
make  it  easier  for  all  of  our  citizens  to 
register  to  vote. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  motor-voter 
legislation  in  my  State,  it  was  difficult 
to  register  to  vote.  You  were  required 
to  find  a  deputy  registrar  and  fill  out 
certain  papers,  et  cetera  I  had  heard 
complaints  from  numerous  citizens  in 
my  State  who  felt  it  was  unduly  dif- 
ficult not  only  to  vote,  but  also  to  be- 
come qualified  to  register  to  vote.  Now. 
of  course,  that  has  all  been  done  away 
with.  But  I  think  we  should  also  be 
concerned  about  the  issue  of  coercion. 

Specifically,  my  amendment  re- 
stricts agencies  from  registering  indi- 
viduals who  receive  direct  aid  from 
those  agencies.  It  takes  into  account 
needs  of  disabled  and  makes  exception 
for  disabled  Americans  Additionally, 
the  amendment  mandates  that  any  in- 
dividuals who  fall  under  this  category 
be  referred  to  another  agency  that  can 
register  them  to  vote. 

Mr  President,  those  who  are  most 
vulnerable  in  our  society  must  be  pro- 
tected from  coercion,  and  I  believe  this 
amendment  does  that. 

S.  250.  as  currently  drafted,  allows 
for  agency-based  voter  registration, 
and  I  have  no  problem  with  that,  Mr, 


President.  I  want  to  emphasize  that. 
What  I  am  concerned  about,  and  I 
think  all  of  us  should  be  concerned 
about,  is  either  the  implicit  or  explait 
coercion  exercised  by  that  same  pers(.)n 
or  persons  who  are  providing  direct  fi- 
nancial aid  to  those  likely  voters  and 
recipients,  direct  recipients  of  that  aid 
S,  250  mandates  that  all  unemploy- 
ment offices,  public  assistance  offices, 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  offices 
seek  to  register  their  clients.  Although 
this  outreach  program  is  noble  in  con- 
cept, as  currently  drafted.  I  believe  the 
bill  may  subject  the  poorest  and  the 
least  educated  in  our  society  to  undue 
and  unfair  coercion. 
The  Department  of  Justice  wrote: 
The  Department's  experience  demonstrates 
that  public  officials  sometimes  use  their 
power  to  dispense  or  withhold  benefits  in 
order  to  pressure  citizens  into  voting  a  par- 
ticular way  or  regisMhng  for  a  particular 
party, 

S,  250  would  increase  substantially 
the  opportunities  for  such  intimidation 
and  coercion  of  the  public.  That  is  the 
position  of  the  Justice  Department, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  hope  that 
this  amendment  will  be  agreed  to  is  be- 
cause, if  we  enact  this  amendment,  it 
would  reduce  dramatically  or.  in  my 
view,  even  eliminate  this  possibility 
and.  I  hope,  reduce  the  likelihood  of  a 
Presidential  veto,  which  my  friend 
from  Kentucky  and  I  know  can  be  and 
will  be  sustained. 

I  think  the  American  people  are 
growing  weary  of  watching  the  Con- 
gress enact  legislation  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  the  legislation  is  going 
to  be  vetoed  and  that  the  veto  is  going 
to  be  sustained. 

I  urge  all  who  are  interested  in  mak- 
ing voter  registration  accessible  to  all 
of  our  citizens  to  work  together  rather 
than  at  sword's  point  in  trying  to 
achieve  the  same  goal. 

In  1991.  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
reported  an  ongoing  investigation  into 
allegations  that  public  assistance  em- 
ployees were  routinely  registering  pub- 
lic assistance  applicants,  suggesting 
who  they  should  vote  for.  and  even  tak- 
ing them  to  the  polls.  What  I  am  say- 
ing is,  Mr.  President,  unfortunately 
there  are  documented  cases  of  abuses 
of  this  privilege.  All  this  amendment 
does  is  try  to  prevent  that.  and.  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  mandatory  for  this  dis- 
penser of  financial  aid  to  refer  that 
person  to  an  agency  where  they  can  be 
registered  to  vote.  Although  I  applaud 
the  protections  against  coercion  in  the 
bill,  in  my  view  they  are  simply  ""t 
enough. 

In  meetings  in  my  office  between  my 
staff  and  staff  of  the  .Mexican-.\mer- 
ican  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund 
that  group  stated  that  those  who  do 
not  have  a  driver's  license  and  have  no 
choice  but  to  go  to  public  assistance 
agencies  are  the  most  disenfranchised 
in  our  society,  the  most  vulnerable,  the 
least  likely  to  register  to  vote  witlmut 


face-to-face  assistance.  These  individ- 
uals need  the  most  outreach  in  Govern- 
ment assistance. 

Due  to  their  unfortunate  financial 
situation,  most  of  these  individuals 
find  themselves  in  many  cases  depend- 
ent on  these  social  service  agencies  for 
most,  if  not  all.  of  their  livelihood.  The 
public  assistance  recipients  such  as 
these  are  most  in  need  and  thus  the 
most  vulnerable  for  exploitation. 

It  is  foolish  to  think  that  such  indi- 
viduals who  depend  on  a  social  agency 
for  their  livelihood  will  risk  all.  or 
think  that  they  may  risk  all.  to  report 
an  Instance  of  coercion.  Even  worse. 
would  a  person  seeking  public  assist- 
ance risk  all  to  turn  down  an  applica- 
tion to  register  to  vote?  Even  if  such  a 
real  threat  does  not  exist,  the  percep- 
tion is  certainly  real. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  visited  a  Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy  recognizes  full 
well  that  a  bureaucrat  can  make  it  in- 
creditily  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
a  person  to  receive  the  benefits  which 
they  are  entitled  to.  through  delay, 
through  allegations  of  improper  filling 
out  of  paperwork. 

In  other  words,  what  I  am  .saying  is 
enormous  power  rests  in  the  hands  of 
the  person  who  gives  out  financial  as- 
sistance, in  many  cases  the  only  way 
that  recipient  can  survive.  Will  not  a 
welfare  mother  feel  extreme  pressure 
to  register  to  vote  if  the  person  who 
credits  her  for  money  would  make  such 
a  suggestion? 

S.  250  wisely  states  that  an  individ- 
ual may  refuse  to  register  with  no  re- 
percussions, but  will  that  Individual 
truly  realize  that  he  or  she  possesses 
that  right''  Further,  will  that  individ- 
ual realize  that  he  or  she  can  take  the 
civil  servant  to  court,  and  would  they 
want  to''  Reality  tells  us  the  answer  is 
no.  The  welfare  mother  will  sign  up 
against  her  will  because  she  believes  it 
will  help  her  situation. 

This  kind  of  coercion  is  as  reprehen- 
sible as  overt  arm  twisting.  This  body 
cannot  prohibit  one  kind  of  coercion 
while  allowing  the  other  to  exist  un- 
checked. As  long  as  the  legislation  is 
linked  to  public  assistance  benefits,  co- 
ercion will  exist. 

This  amendment  will  solve  this  di- 
lemma. The  amendment  forbids  any 
agency  from  registering  an  individual 
who  receives  direct  financial  aid  from 
that  agency.  In  order  not  to  disenfran- 
chise that  individual  or  create  a  dispar- 
ate impac  t  on  any  group  in  our  society, 
this  amendment  mandates  the  agency 
refer  the  individual  seeking  to  register 
to  vote  to  another  agency  that  is  eligi- 
ble to  register  the  individual.  This  does 
not  ban  agency-based  registration.  The 
amendment  does,  however,  protect  in- 
dividual rights. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  point.  If  the 
amendment  is  adopted,  agency-based 
registration  will  still  be  allowed  while. 
at  the  same  time  protecting  individual 
rights    If  an  individual  ti'uly  wants  to 


register  to  vote,  that  individual  will 
gladly  walk  down  the  hall  and  around 
the  block  to  register  in  a  coercion-free 
environment. 

Further,  this  amendment  protects 
the  rights  of  those  who  are  physically 
disabled.  Disabled  Americans  seeking 
to  register  to  vote  will  be  referred  to 
the  most  convenient,  accessible  agency 
that  is  eligible  to  register  the  individ- 
ual to  vote.  Most  importantly  for  the 
disabled,  if  no  agency  is  both  conven- 
ient and  accessible  to  the  disabled  indi- 
vidual, then  any  agency,  including  one 
that  may  give  direct  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  individual,  may  register 
the  person  to  vote. 

The  amendment  facilitates  easy  coer- 
cion-free registration.  It  does  not  link 
a  person's  financial  stability  to  voter 
registration,  and  it  reestablishes  the 
American  tradition,  that  participation 
in  the  political  system  is  voluntary. 
Certainly  we  have  an  obligation  to  pro- 
tect those  in  our  society  who  might  be 
vulnerable,  and  this  amendment  does 
exactly  that. 

Last  year  we  heard  many  here 
strongly  support  the  civil  rights  bill  of 
1991.  a  bill  designed  to  protect  individ- 
ual rights.  I  believe  this  amendment 
does  exactly  the  same  thing.  The 
amendment  is  pro-individual  rights, 
pro-voter  registration,  and  pro-partici- 
pation in  our  Democratic  system  of 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  issue  of  pri- 
orities. Either  civil  liberties  are  impor- 
tant or  voter  registration  statistics  are 
important.  I  will  always  choose  indi- 
vidual civil  liberties. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  let- 
ter from  Arizona  Bridge  to  Independent 
Living,  one  of  the  largest  disabled  ad- 
vocacy groups  m  Arizona,  which 
strongly  endorses  the  amendment,  be 
printed  in  the  RECORD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

.•\RizoNA  Bridge  to 
Independent  Living. 
i'hoenu.  AZ.  October  29.  1991. 
Senator  John  McCain. 
Vnited  States  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  McCain  This  is  in  reference 
to  yriur  propo.sed  amendment  to  Senate  Bill 
S.  250  The  National  Voter  Registration  Act 
of  1991.  I  am  pleased  with  this  amendment  as 
I  believe  it  resolves  an  important  issue  of  co- 
ercion that  apparently  exi.'its  on  occasion 
when  individual  voters  are  registered  at  so- 
cial service  agencies  who  provide  some 
moans  of  support  for  these  individuals 

However.  I  am  also  pleased  with  the  excep- 
tion that  you  have  included  that  will  enable 
persons  with  physical  disabilities  to  be  a(.- 
tommodated  at  social  service  agencies  when 
It  is  not  convenient  or  possible  for  them  to 
gain  access  to  another  agency  that  is  not  lo- 
cated close  to  a  service  agency  where  such 
request  is  made.  In  outlying  areas  of  the 
country  or  in  rural  communities,  this  excef>- 
tion  will  enable  persons  with  disabilities  to 
register  In  a  manner  that  does  not  neces- 
sitate traveling  great  distances  when  trans- 
portation availability  is  such  an  issue  for 
Americans  with  disabilities. 


Therefore,  this  is  to  fully  endorse  and  sup- 
port the  amendment  you  have  drafted  with 
the  inclusion  of  the  exception  to  paragraph 
ici.  Once  again,  I  am  very  pleased  at  your  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  needs  of  the  disability 
community.  As  always,  it  is  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely, 

SCSAN  A   *'EBB. 

E::ecutivc  DirectOT. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second"  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  has  3''2 
minutes  remaining.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  15  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McCAIN,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCAIN,  Mr.  President.  1  repeat 
my  request  for  the  nays  and  yeas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second'^  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  tim.e? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  kind  words  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  regard- 
ing this  bill.  Two  or  three  things  dis- 
turb me  as  it  relates  to  his  statement 
about  public  a.ssistance  employees 
being  crooked.  I  know  if  you  roll  your 
window-  down  m  the  car.  leave  the  keys 
in  the  car.  somebody  coming  by  will  be 
tempted.  But  I  think  we  have  closed 
the  window  and  taken  the  keys  out  of 
the  car  as  it  relates  to  the  civil  {pen- 
alties portion  of  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion as  it  relates  to  coercion  or 
threats,  things  of  that  nature.  And  we 
do  not  have  confidence  in  our  people 
when  we  start  offering  these  amend- 
ments. 

It  just  says  that  we  do  not  believe 
that  they  will  be  straight:  we  think 
they  will  be  doing  the  threatening  and 
coercion  that  the  Senator  from.  Arizona 
talks  about.  And.  in  his  amendment,  he 
says  if  the  individual  does  not  want  to 
go  to  another  agency,  they  have  to  reg- 
ister him  right  where  they  are.  So  the 
individual  gets  the  choice.  The  individ- 
ual is  there.  It  says  that  the  individual 
agrees  it  is  both  convenient  and  acces- 
sible, the  new  location,  under  the 
standard  of  the  Americans  With  Dis- 
abilities Act  of  1990.  He  says,  go  down 
the  hall,  or  around  the  corner,  or  down 
the  street,  and  the  individual  must 
agree  to  that.  If  the  individual  does  not 
agree,  that  individual  can  vote  right 
there. 
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So  I  think  hp  is  just  sayinp  that  the 
imliviilual  still  has  the  riRhl.  anil  under 
S.  260.  as  we  have  it  drawn,  the  individ- 
ual has  a  ntfht  and  if  the  individual 
wants  to  register,  then  the  individual 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity,  without 
that  individual  being'  forced  to  go  down 
the  hall,  aiound  the  corner,  and  down 
the  street. 

He  admits  that  in  his  amendment,  if 
the  individual  says  it  is  inconvenient, 
then  they  can  be  regristered  where  they 
are. 

We  talk  about  those  who  are  for  and 
against  this  amendment.  Let  me  tell 
you  who  is  against  this  amendment. 
The  American  Association  of  Retired 
People  [AARP].  are  very  much  opposed 
to  this  Senator's  amendment.  I  know 
how  hard  the  Senator  has  worked  for 
our  retired  people.  I  have  heard  him  on 
the  floor  working  very,  very  hard.  Now 
he  finds  himself  in  disagreement  with 
the  AARP  They  say  in  their  letter, 
which  I  will  put  into  the  Record. 
"rather  than  protecting  vulnerable  in- 
dividuals." referring  to  the  Senator's 
amendment,  "amendment  1807"— and  it 
is  now  18'24.  I  believe— "threatens  effec- 
tively to  disenfranchise  millions"— 
that  is  AARP — "of  potential  voters  by 
forcing  them  to  seek  alternative  reg- 
istration sites,  thereby  creating  addi- 
tional barriers  for  frail  and  poor  Amer- 
ican citizens." 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  here  is 
make  it  easier  to  register,  make  it 
easier  to  participate  in  democracy.  But 
this  amendment,  as  stated  by  the 
AARP.  disenfranchises  these  people 
who  are  frail  and  poor  American  citi- 
zens, and  makes  them  seek  an  alter- 
native, if  they  are  getting  food  or  some 
financial  assistance. 

And  then  several  organizations  wrote 
letters,  such  as  the  Disability  Rights 
Education  and  Defense  Fund;  -Affiliated 
Leadership  League  of  and  fur  the  Blind 
of  .America.  Disabled  and  Able  to  Vote; 
Paralyzed  Wterans  of  America;  Dis- 
abled Ameiiian  Veterans:  National 
Council  on  Independent  Living.  These 
oigamzations  are  opposed  to  the  Sen- 
ators  amendment.  The  McCain  amend- 
ment would  prevent  agencies  from  pro- 
viding voter  registration  opportunities 
to  citizens  with  disabilities,  who  are 
frail,  or  are  receiving  some  assistance 
So  these  groups  are  very  much  opposed 
to  the  Senator's  amendment.  And  then 
the  Mexican-American  Legal  Defense 
and  Educational  Fund.  I  have  a  letter 
of  yesterday.  "•*  *  *  because  it  will  de- 
feat the  purpose  of  the  agency-based 
registration  provisions  of  the  act,  will 
require  that  an  agency  deny"  -I  under- 
score deny  — 'these  particular  individ- 
uals the  oppurtunit.v  to  register  to 
vote,  shoulil  they  be  recipients  of  di- 
rect financial  aid  from  that  agency." 

Go  down  the  hall,  go  around  the  cor- 
ner, go  down  the  street.  Will  they  do 
thaf!"  I  am  not  sure.  It  is  doubtful.  If 
they  are  there  and  they  want  to  reg- 
ister, why  not  have  confidence  in  those 


people  that  they  are  honest  What  we 
are  saying  to  them  is  that  they  aif 
going  to  coerce  these  poor  people,  they 
are  going  to  coerce  the  handicapped; 
they  are  going  to  coerce  the  frail,  the 
aged.  I  just  do  not  believe  that  will 
happen 

They  say  the  McCain  amendment 
will  unfairly  burden  eligible  voters 
that  happen  to  be  disabled  or  a  recipi- 
ent of  social  services.  Social  services. 
They  say  the  McCain  amendment 
would  obstruct  the  political  participa- 
tion of  those  citizens  who  have  histori- 
cally been  the  most  disenfranchised  of 
Americans— the  poor. 

So  I  just  hope.  Mr.  President,  that 
my  colleagues  will  see  that  this  does 
disenfranchise  many  of  the  people  that 
we  are  trying  to  help  here,  and  that  m.v 
fi-iends  in  the  Senate  will  defeat  this 
amendment. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  vote  on  or  in 
relation  to  the  McCain  amendment 
occur  at  2:15 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection"* 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  7  minutes  45 
seconds  remaining  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  2  minutes  20  seconds. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  the  remaining  time. 

First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  again  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  my  friend 
from  Kentucky  for  his  efforts  to  make 
voting  accessible  to  all  Americans  and 
for  doing  everything  he  can  to  Increase 
participation,  which  is  one  of  our  most 
valued  aspects  of  democrac.y. 

I  take  exception  to  his  assertion  that 
the  disabled  community  is  in  opposi- 
tion. In  fact,  we  talked  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  yesterday.  After  we 
put  in  this  clause  that  "if  a  person  is 
disabled,  then  he  can  be  registered  at 
that  place."  their  objection  was  re- 
moved. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  that  the  only 
people,  according  to  this  amendment, 
who  would  be  able  to— if  they  request — 
register  to  vote  at  the  place  where  they 
are  receiving  financial  assistance,  are 
those  who  are  disabled. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  we  can  do 
a  better  job  of  agreeing  on  this  particu- 
lar issue,  as  well  as  others,  so  that  per- 
haps we  can  get  legislation  signed  by 
the  President  and  enacted  into  law.  I 
think  motor-voter  is  a  good  concept 
and  one  that,  with  some  refinement, 
can  be  a  very  important  asset  in  in- 
creasing voter  participation. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  further  com- 
ments, and  I  yield  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  we  made  a 
special  effort  in  S   250  to  accommodate 


Mie  spirit  of  the  attempt  to  give  every- 
tiody  an  opportunity.  We  have  some  in- 
home  service  that  citizens  receive,  and 
this  amendment  would  affect  services 
that  were  provided  to  disabled  Ameri- 
cans in  their  homes.  The  committee 
amendment  provides  that  in-house 
services  must  be  included  in  agency- 
based  registration. 

So  this  amendment  would  eliminate 
that  almost  entirely.  .\s  I  say.  this 
amendment  is  contrary  to  the  whole 
spirit  of  this  bill.  S.  250  seeks  to  make 
registration  convenient  for  all  eligible 
citizens.  We  are  seeking  to  eliminate 
the  hooks  and  ladders  which  this 
amendment  puts  in,  adds  to.  that  pre- 
vents people  from  registering  to  vote. 

The  McCain  amendment  would  rein- 
state the  barriers,  but  only  for  the 
poor,  only  for  the  unemployed,  and 
only  for  the  disabled. 

Why  should  we  put  more  hooks  and 
ladders  in  for  just  the  poor,  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  disabled?  Everybody 
else  is  home  free. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues  this  is  in 
my  opinion  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
the  desire  of  those  of  us  who  would  like 
to  see  everyone  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote,  and  let  us  not  try  to  prevent  that 
if  we  possibly  can  as  it  relates  to 
amendments  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  at  some  point  I  will 
move  to  table. 

Would  the  Senator  agree  to  allow  me 
to  offer  a  tabling  motion  and  that 
would  come  at  2:1.5':' 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  That  would  be  agree- 
able to  me.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  FORD.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
if  we  can  agree  to  it  now  we  may  as 
well  go  ahead  and  get  it  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Kentuck.v  offering  an  mo- 
tion to  table  the  amendment? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  he  has  agreed  to  it. 

Mr.  McCAIN  The  vote  to  Uke  place 
at  2:15. 

Mr.  FORI)  Y.s  Mr  President.  1  a.^k 
for  the  veas  and  rav.s 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I.s  there  a 
sufficient  second"* 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest a  recorded  vote  will  occur  on  the 
motion  to  table  the  McCain  amend- 
ment at  2:15  p  m    today. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  be  equally 
charged  to  both  sides  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 


.Mr  FORD.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
(juorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  take  this 
time  off  the  time  on  the  bill  so  I  might 
inform  my  colleagues  where  we  are. 

.As  soon  as  we  have  clearance — and  I 
think  It  will  be  soon— we  will  have  an 
amendment  that  we  can  agree  to  by 
the  Senator  fi(.im  t'londa.  Senator 
GH.Ml.^M 

We  have  several  colloquies  we  can 
put  into  the  Record.  I  understand  my 
colleague.  Senator  McCon.nell.  will  be 
here  .shortly,  and  we  will  have  that 
amendment. 

We  are  going  to  tr.v  to  set  the  vote  on 
the  amendments  at  2:15.  to  start  right 
after  the  party  conferences,  those  that 
we  have  been  able  to  work  out  this 
morning  or  have  gotten  to  a  point 
where  they  are  ready  to  be  voted  on. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1826 

(Purpose:  To  ensure  that  voters  receive 
correct  ballots) 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  GR.\H.\M.  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate considei-ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  -Spnalor  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Kord], 
for  Mr  Graham,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  1826. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pa>fe  19.  strike  lines  22  through  25  and 
msert  the  following-: 

iBi  If  State  law  permits  the  registrant  to 
vote  in  the  current  election  upon  oral  or 
written  affirmation  by  the  registrant  of  the 
new  addre.ss  at  a  polling  place  described  in 
subparagraph  (.Ai(ii"IIi.  voting  at  the  former 
polling  place  as  described  in  subparagraph 
I  .A  ii  i  I  and  at  a  central  location  as  described 
in  .subparagraph  (Aiiiilil)  need  not  be  pro- 
vided as  alternative  options 

.Mr.  FORD.  Mr  President,  this 
amendment  provides  that  a  registered 
voter  who  hfis  not  responded  to  an  ad- 
dress verification  card,  conducted  as 
part  of  the  State "s  general  program, 
vote  at  his  new  polling  place  if  per- 
mitted by  State  law.  if  the  registered 
voter  changed  address  within  the  same 
registrar's  jurisdiction  and  congres- 
sional district. 

This  eliminates  the  provision  which 
would  permit  a  registered  voter  to  vote 
at  his  former  polling  place  or  a  des- 
ignated central  location. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
goals  of  the  legislation  are  to  simplify 
registration  procedures,  increase  reg- 
istration opportunities,  and  increase 
voter  participation,  then  why  create  a 
situation  in  which  voters  mighc  vote 
only  for  Federal  candidates. 

As  currently  written,  the  committee 
substitute  to  S    2,50  allows  voters  who 


have  moved  within  their  congressional 
district,  and  who  have  failed  to  return 
a  change  of  address  card,  to  change 
voting  records  and  vote  at  their  former 
polling  place  on  election  day. 

While  this  sounds  reasonable  because 
former  polling  places  would  have  reg- 
istration information  on  file,  some 
States:  Florida,  Maryland,  Oregon,  and 
Virginia,  do  not  permit  voters  to  vote 
in  precincts  or  districts  in  which  they 
do  not  legally  reside. 

In  these  States,  the  practical  effect 
of  the  former  polling  place  provision 
would  be  to  force  voters  to  either  have 
to  go  to  two  polling  places  or  to  vote 
only  for  Federal  candidates. 

Certainly,  this  was  not  the  intent  of 
this  legislation  to  have  voters  vote 
solely  for  Federal  candidates. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  I  worked 
with  Florida  Supervisors  of  Elections. 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
the  Disabled  and  Able  to  Vote,  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  and  the 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Education 
Fund  to  develop  the  compromise  I  am 
offering  today. 

The  amendment  permits  States  that 
allow  registrants  who  have  moved  to 
appear  at  a  new  polling  place,  to  affirm 
orally  or  in  writing  the  address  of  the 
new  residence,  and  to  vote  in  the  cur- 
rent election  to  opt  out  of  providing 
the  former  polling  place  option. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  agreed  to  on  both 
sides. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  objection,  all  time  is  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreement  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  iNo.  1826)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  for  the  purpose  of 
a  question. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky a  question  about  the  exemption 
clause  of  the  motor-voter  bill.  Would 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  explain  the 
exemption  contained  in  S.  250? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  act 
does  not  apply  to  any  State  in  which 
one  or  both  of  the  following  situations 
exist:  First,  that  there  is  no  require- 
ment for  any  voter  to  register  to  vote; 
andor  second,  that  all  voters  in  the 
State  may  register  to  vote  at  the  poll- 
ing place  at  the  time  of  voting  in  a 
general  election. 

Mr.  KOHL,  I  thank  my  colleague.  If 
he  will  yield  for  an  additional  question. 
In  my  State  of  Wisconsin,  jurisdictions 
with  a  population  over  5.000  are  re- 
quired to  have  same-day  registration, 
while  jurisdictions  under  5.000  may 
choose  between  either  having  no  reg- 
istration requirements  at  all  or  com- 
plying with  all  State  laws  on  registra- 


tion, including  same-day  registration. 
Am  I  correct  m  understanding  the  ex- 
emption, as  explained  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  that  Wisconsin  would 
be  exempt  under  the  act"* 

Mr,  FORD,  Let  me  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  by  saying  that 
we  have  not  examined  all  the  statutes 
of  the  States  nor  have  we  attempted  to 
interpret  each  of  those  statutes  to  de- 
termine which  States  would  be  exempt 
and  which  would  not.  We  have  made 
the  language  on  exemptions  very  spe- 
cific. In  order  for  any  State  to  be  ex- 
empt from  the  act.  each  jurisdiction  m 
the  State  must  have  either  no  require- 
ment for  registration  for  any  voter,  or 
It  must  permit  any  voter  to  register 
and  vote  at  the  polling  place  on  elec- 
tion. 

As  long  as  one  or  the  other  exemp- 
tion requirements  applies  to  each  voter 
in  Wisconsin,  then  Wisconsin  would  be 
exempt.  Let  me  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  exemptions  are  very  specific. 
Therefore.  I  would  recommend  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  to  any 
other  Senator  who  may  have  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  his  or  her  State  is 
exempt  from  the  requirements  of  the 
bill,  that  those  Senators  discuss  this 
matter  with  the  respective  election  of- 
ficials. 

Mr.  KOHL.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  courtesy  and  for  responding  to  my 
questions.  I  have  discussed  this  with 
State  election  officials  and  their  un- 
derstanding comports  with  mine.  Based 
on  the  language  of  the  bill,  language 
which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
kindly  modified  after  I  discussed  it 
with  him.  Wisconsin  would  be  exempt. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
going  to  run  out  of  time  as  it  relates  to 
the  time  on  the  bill,  and  I  am  a  little 
bit  disturbed  that  we  are  beginning  to 
eat  up  that  time  and  no  one  is  here  to 
present  amendments.  It  gets  a  little  bit 
frustrating,  and  I  understand  that.  1 
have  been  here  before. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  under  the  next 
quorum  call  be  charged  equally  to  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  .Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quoru.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr,  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr,  President,  is 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  correct 
that  there  is  an  amendment  by  Senator 
McCain  currently  pending"* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
amendment  has  been  laid  aside  until 
2:15.  at  which  time  a  vole  will  take 
place  on  a  motion  to  table. 
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I'luU'v  the  pi'i'vious  order  the  junior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  Is  protected 
with  a  right  to  offer  one  or  both  of  two 
amendments,  each  of  which  will  be  al- 
located M  minutes  e(iuallv  divided. 

Mr  McCONNKLL  Mr.  President, 
after  discussing  this  with  m.v  friend 
and  colleague  fi'om  Kentucky,  Senator 
FoRn.  who  is  managing  this  bill  for  the 
majority,  it  will  he  my  intention  to 
discuss  two  separate  amendments,  lay 
them  down,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  we 
could  vote  on  all  three  at  215. 

AMENDME.S'T  SO.  1827 

(Purpose  To  combat  public  corruption i 
Mr  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  McCain  amendment  is  al- 
ready laid  aside.  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The      PRESIDINO      OFFICKR       The 

clerk  will  report 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kentuck.v   (Mr    MrCoN- 

NELLl    proposes    an    amendment    numbered 

1827. 

Mr.  Mc-CONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  he  dispensed  with. 

The  PKKSIDING  OFFICER,  without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing 

TITI.K  ll-l'l  HI.K    ( OKKL'ITION 
SEC   201    SHt)Kr  11TI.E. 

T'hi.-i  ti!:('  m.iv  \>o  cited  as  the  •'Antl-Cor- 
ruptii.n  .Ai  r  .if  li»fc 
SE<'.  WW.  I'l'BI.IC  H)RKl  rnoN 

(a)  Okfknses.  -Chapter  11  of  title  18,  Unit- 
ed .St^ates  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
t-ri'!  'hi'  f;.',  li 'w:  r.«;  r,t'w  .'iocllon' 
"iTZB.  Public  corruption 

"(a)  State  and  Local  Govehnment.— 

"(1)  Honest  services.— whoever,  in  a  cir- 
cumstance described  in  para^fraph  (3),  de- 
prives or  defrauds,  or  endeavors  to  deprive  or 
to  defraud,  by  any  scheme  or  artifice,  the  in- 
habitants of  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  of  the  honest  services  of  an  official 
or  employee  of  the  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion shall  be  fined  under  this  title,  impris- 
oned not  more  than  10  years,  or  both. 

"(2)  Fair  and  lmpartial  elections.  -Who- 
ever. In  a  circumstance  described  in  para- 
^aph  (3).  deprives  or  defrauds,  or  endeavors 
to  deprive  or  to  defraud,  by  any  scheme  or 
artifice,  the  inhabitants  of  a  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  a  State  of  a  fair  and  impar- 
tially conducted  election  process  In  any  pri- 
mary, run-off,  special,  or  general  election— 

"I A)  throuifh  the  procurement,  casting,  or 
tabulation  of  ballots  that  are  materially 
false,  fictitious,  or  fraudulent  or  that  are  in- 
valid, under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which 
the  election  is  held. 

■(B)  through  paying  or  offering  to  pay  any 
person  for  voting: 

"(Ci  through  the  procurement  or  submis- 
sion of  voter  registrations  that  contain  false 
material  information,  or  omit  material  in- 
formation, or 

■■(D)  through  the  filing  of  any  report  re- 
quired to  be  filed  under  State  law  regarding 
an  election  campaign  that  contains  false  ma- 
terial information  or  omits  material  infor- 
mation, 

shall   be   fined  under  this  title,   imprisoned 
not  more  than  10  years,  or  both. 


■■|3)   CiRClM.STANCES    IN    WHICH    OFFENSE   OC- 

cfKs  -  The    circumstances    referred    to    in 
paragraphs  il>  and  (2i  are  thatr 

"(Ai  for  the  purpose  of  executing  or  con- 
cealing a  scheme  or  artifice  described  in 
paragraph  di  or  (2>  or  attempting  to  do  so.  a 
person— 

•ill  places  in  any  post  office  or  authorized 
depository  for  mail  matter,  any  matter  or. 
thing  to  be  sent  or  delivered  by  the  Postal 
Service,  or  takes  or  receives  therefrom  any 
such  matter  or  thing,  or  knowingly  causes  to 
be  delivered  by  mail  according  to  the  direc- 
tion thereon,  or  at  the  place  at  which  it  Is 
directed  to  be  delivered  by  the  person  to 
whom  it  IS  addressed,  any  such  matter  or 
thing: 

■•(ill  transmits  or  causes  to  be  transmitted 
by  means  of  wire,  radio,  or  television  com- 
munication in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce any  writings,  signs,  signals,  pictures, 
or  sounds: 

•liii)  transports  or  causes  to  be  trans- 
ported any  person  or  thing,  or  induces  any 
person  to  travel  in  or  to  be  transported  in. 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce;  or 

"(iv)  uses  or  causes  the  use  of  any  facility 
of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce: 

•■iBi  the  scheme  or  artifice  affects  or  con- 
stitutes an  attempt  to  affect  In  any  manner 
or  degree,  or  would  If  executed  or  concealed 
affect,  interstate  or  foreign  commerce:  or 

"•(C)  in  the  case  of  an  offense  described  in 
paragraph  (2t,  an  objective  of  the  scheme  or 
artifice  is  to  secure  the  election  of  an  official 
who.  If  elected,  would  have  any  authority 
over  the  administration  of  funds  derived 
from  an  Act  of  Congress  totaling  SIO.OOO  or 
more  during  the  12-month  period  imme- 
diately preceding  or  following  the  election  or 
date  of  the  offense. 

"(b)  Federal  Govern.vent— Whoever  de- 
prives or  defrauas,  or  endeavors  to  deprive  or 
to  defraud,  by  any  scheme  or  artifice,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States  of  the  honest 
services  of  a  public  official  or  a  person  who 
has  been  selected  to  be  a  public  official  shall 
he  fined  under  this  title,  imprisoned  not 
more  than  10  years,  or  both 

••(c)  Offense  bv  an  Official  Against  an 
Employee  or  Official  — 

ill  Criminal  offense  —Whoever,  being  an 
official,  public  official,  or  person  who  has 
been  selected  to  be  a  public  official,  directly 
or  indirectly  discharges,  demotes,  suspends, 
threatens,  harasses,  or  m  any  manner  dis- 
criminates against  an  employee  or  official  of 
the  United  States  or  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  or  endeavors  to  do  so. 
In  order  to  carry  out  or  to  conceal  a  scheme 
or  artifice  described  in  subsection  lai  or  ib), 
shall  be  fined  under  this  title,  imprisoned 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both 

•(2i  Civil  action  -^ A)  Any  employee  or  of- 
ficial of  the  United  States  or  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  who  Is  dis- 
charged, demoted,  suspended,  threatened, 
harassed,  or  In  any  manner  discriminated 
against  because  of  lawful  acts  done  by  the 
employee  or  official  as  a  result  of  a  violation 
of  this  section  or  because  of  actions  by  the 
employee  on  behalf  of  himself  or  herself  or 
others  in  furtherance  of  a  prosecution  under 
this  section  (including  investigation  for.  ini- 
tiation of.  testimony  for.  or  assistance  in 
such  a  prosecution)  may  bring  a  civil  action 
and  obtain  all  relief  necessary  to  make  the 
employee  or  official  whole.  Including— 

••(ii  reinstatement  with  the  same  seniority 
status  that  the  employee  or  official  would 
have  had  but  for  the  violation. 
■■(11)  3  times  the  amount  of  backpay: 
••(ill)  interest  on  the  backpay:  and 
"(iv)  compensation   for  any  special   dam- 
ages sustained  as  a  result  of  the  violation. 


including    reasonable    litigation    ^wj.'^^    ar.il 
reasonable  attorney's  fees. 

••(B)  An  employee  or  official  shall  not  be 
afforded  relief  under  subparagraph  lAi  if  the 
employee  or  official  participated  in  the  vio- 
lation of  this  section  with  respect  to  which 
relief  is  sought. 

'■(C)(n  A  civil  action  or  proceeding  author- 
ized by  this  paragraph  shall  be  stayed  by  a 
court  upon  certification  of  an  attorney  for 
the  Government  that  prosecution  of  the  ac- 
tion or  proceeding  may  adversely  affect  the 
interests  of  the  Government  in  a  piending 
criminal  investigation  or  proceeding. 

•■(11)  The  attorney  for  the  Government 
shall  promptly  notify  the  court  when  a  stay 
may  be  lifted  without  such  adverse  effects. 

••(d)  Definitions  —As  used  in  this  section— 

■■(1)  the  term  officiar  Includes— 

■■(A  I  any  person  employed  by,  exercising 
any  authority  derived  from,  or  holding  any 
position  in  the  government  of  a  State  or  any 
subdivision  of  the  executive,  legislative,  ju- 
dicial, or  other  branch  of  government  there- 
of, including  a  department,  independent  es- 
tablishment, commission,  administration, 
authority,  board,  and  bureau,  and  a  corpora- 
tion or  other  legal  entity  established  a:  '. 
subject  to  control  by  a  government  or  i^-i.-. 
ernments  for  the  execution  of  a  govern- 
mental or  intergovernmental  program: 

••(B)  any  person  acting  or  pretending  to  act 
under  color  of  official  authority:  and 

'•(C)  any  person  who  has  been  nominated, 
appointed,  or  selected  to  be  an  official  or 
who  has  been  officially  informed  that  he  or 
she  will  be  so  nominated,  appointed,  or  se- 
lected. 

••i2)  the  term  'person  acting  or  pretending 
to  act  under  color  of  official  authority"  in- 
cludes a  person  who  represents  that  he  or  she 
controls.  Is  an  agent  of,  or  otherwise  acts  on 
behalf  of  an  official,  public  official,  and  per- 
son who  has  been  selected  to  be  a  public  offi- 
cial: 

••(3)  the  terms  •public  official'  and  'person 
who  has  been  selected  to  be  a  public  official" 
have  the  meanings  stated  in  section  201  and 
also  include  any  person  acting  or  pretending 
to  act  under  color  of  official  authority: 

■  (4)  the  term  State"  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  any  other  commonwealth, 
territory,  or  possession  of  the  United  States: 
and 

••(5i  the  term  •uses  any  facility  of  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce^  includes  the 
intrastate  use  of  any  facility  that  may  also 
be  used  In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  '• 

(b)  Technical  Amend.ments  — iii  The  chap- 
ter analysis  for  chapter  11  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  item: 

•'22fi  Public  corruption.^'. 

(2)  Section  1961(1)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  •"section  226 
(relating  to  public  corruption).  "  after  "sec- 
tion 224  (relating  to  sports  bribery),". 

(3)  Section  2516(1  )(c)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "sec- 
tion 226  (relating  to  public  corruption)," 
after  ■section  224  (bribery  In  sporting  con- 
tests i." 

SEC,  203.  I.\Tt:K.SIArE  (  (IMMKHCE. 

la)  In  Genkha;  .-^.Mion  1343  of  title  18. 
United  States  t'l.l.-    ;.- amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  "transmits  or  causes  to  be 
transmitted  by  means  of  wire,  radio,  or  tele- 
vision communication  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce,  any  writings,  signs,  signals, 
pictures,  or  sounds  "  and  Inserting  "uses  or 
causes  to  be  used  any  facility  of  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  ":  and 
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(2)  by  inserting  "or  attempting  to  do  so" 
after  "for  the  purpose  of  executing  such 
scheme  or  artifice", 

lb)  Technical  Amendments.— d  >  The  head- 
ing of  section  1343  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"{  1343,  Fraud  by  use  of  facility  of  interstate 

commerce", 

(2)  The  chapter  analysis  for  chapter  63  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
amending  the  item  relating  to  section  1343  to 
read  as  follows: 

"1343    Fraud  by  use  of  facility  of  interstate 
commerce." 

SEC.  204.  NARCOTICS-RELATED  PUBLIC  CORRUP- 

•noN. 

(ai  Offenses.— Chapter  11  of  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  219  the  following  new  section' 
'{220.  Narcotics  and  public  corruption 

"la  Okfensk  by  PiBi.ic  Official  a  pub- 
lic official  who.  in  a  circumstance  described 
in  subsection  (ci.  directly  or  indirectly,  cor- 
ruptly demands,  seeks,  receives,  accepts,  or 
agree.s  to  receive  or  accept  anything  of  value 
personally  or  for  anv  other  person  in  return 
for- 

"(1)  being  influenced  in  the  performance  or 
nonperformance  of  any  official  act,  or 

•■(2)  being  influenced  to  commit  or  to  aid 
in  committing,  or  to  collude  in.  or  to  allow 
or  make  opportunity  for  the  commission  of 
any  offense  against  the  United  States  or  any 
State, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  class  B  felony 

'•(bi  Offense  hy  Person  Other  Than  a 
Public  Official,  a  person  who,  in  a  cir- 
cumstance descriljed  m  subsection  (c).  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  corruptly  gives,  offers, 
or  promises  anything  of  value  to  any  public 
official,  or  offers  or  promises  any  public  offi- 
eial  to  give  anything  of  value  to  any  other 
person,  with  intent — 

"( 1 1  to  influence  any  official  act; 
"(2)  to  influence  the  public  official  to  com- 
mit or  aid  in  committing,  or  to  collude  in,  or 
to  allow  or  make  opportunity  for  the  com- 
mission of  any  offense  against  the  United 
States  or  any  State;  or 

"(3i  to  influence  the  public  official  to  do  or 
to  omit  to  do  any  act  in  violation  of  the  offi- 
cial's lawful  duty, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  class  B  felony. 

"(c)  Circlmstances  in  Which  Offense  Oc- 
curs. -The  circumstances  referred  to  in  sub- 
sections (a)  and  iln  are  that  the  offense  in- 
volves, is  part  of.  or  is  intended  to  further  or 
to  conceal  the  illegal  possession,  importa- 
tion, manufacture,  transportation,  or  dis- 
tribution of  any  controlled  substance  or  con- 
trolled suiisUince  analogue. 

""idi  Definitions --As  used  in  this  section— 

"111  the  terms  "controlled  substance'  and 
controlled  substance  analocue'  have  the 
meanings  stated  in  section  102  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  i21  US.C   802i. 

"1 2 1  the  term  "official  act'  means  any  deci- 
sion, action,  or  conduct  regarding  any  ques- 
tion, matter,  proceeding,  cause,  suit,  inves- 
tigation, or  prosecution  which  may  at  any 
time  be  pending,  or  which  may  tie  brought 
before  any  public  official,  m  such  officiaTs 
official  capacity,  or  in  such  official  s  place  of 
trust  or  profit,  and 

"i3i  the  term  'public  official'  means— 

"I  A I  an  officer  or  employee  or  person  act- 
ing for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  department,  agency,  or  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment thereof  in  any  official  function, 
under  or  by  authority  of  an.v  such  depart- 
m.eiit.  agency,  or  branch  of  Government: 

"(B)  a  juror: 

••(C)  an  officer  or  employee  or  person  act- 
ing for  or  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  any 


State,  territory,  or  possession  of  the  United 
States  (including  the  District  of  Columbiai. 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  m  any 
official  function,  under  or  by  the  authority 
of  any  such  State,  territory,  possession,  or 
political  subdivision:  and 

"iDi  any  person  who  has  been  nominated 
or  appointed  to  a  position  described  in  sub- 
paragraph lAi,  iBi.  or  (C).  or  has  been  offi- 
cially informed  that  he  or  she  will  be  so 
nominated  or  appointed". 

ibi  Technical  Amendments.- a  i  Section 
19610)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  ""section  220  (relating 
to  narcotics  and  public  corruption)."'  after 
■'Section  201  (relating  to  bribery).". 

i2)  Section  2516il)ic)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "sec- 
tion 220  (relating  to  narcotics  and  public  cor- 
ruption)." after  "section  201  i  bribery  of  pub- 
lic officials  and  w"itnessesi.". 

i3)  The  chapter  analysis  for  chapter  11  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  item  for  section  219  the 
following  new  item: 

"220.  Narcotics  and  public  corruption.". 

Mr.  McCONNELL,  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  before  us.  the  Anti-Corrup- 
tion Act.  has  passed  the  Senate  as  part 
of  the  last  two  crime  bills.  Cosponsored 
by  Senator  Biden.  this  has  been  a  bi- 
partisan bill. 

This  legislation  is  critical,  particu- 
larly if  the  mandatory  motor-voter  bill 
is  to  take  effect.  Although  the  motor- 
voter  sponsors  have  made  some  effort 
to  alleviate  the  fraud  potential  inher- 
ent in  the  underlying  bill,  increased 
election  fraud  is  still  a  serious  threat. 

This  amendment  is  supported  by  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Criminal  Divi- 
sion of  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  .■^nti-Corruption  Act  is  the  prod- 
u(  t  of  Senator  Biden's  and  my  efforts 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  law  en- 
forcement response  to  the  problems  of 
election  fraud  and  public  corruption, 
especially  in  the  wake  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  McNally  decision. 

This  amendment  restores  much  of 
what  was  lost  In  terms  of  jurisdictional 
authority  needed  to  go  after  corrupt  of- 
ficials. In  addition,  this  amendment 
does  a  great  deal  more  to  enhance  the 
Federal  Government's  ability  to  com- 
bat election  fraud. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Federal  Government  be  given  the 
authority  to  prosecute  election  fraud 
offenders  m  Federal  court.  That  is 
what  Congress  did  in  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  It  used  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's power  to  protect  people's  voting 
rights  from  entrenched  local  discrimi- 
nation. 

Public  corruption  and  election  fraud 
undermine  the  legitimacy  and  integ- 
rity of  democratic  government. 

Faced  with  the  McNally  decision 
which  risked  the  Federal  Government's 
entire  anticorruption  effort,  during  the 
100th  Congress  I  joined  forces  with  the 
Justice  Department  and  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  reverse 
that  decision.  We  were  largely  success- 
ful. 


Nevertheless,  when  the  101st  Con- 
gress convened.  Senator  BiDEN  and  I 
felt  there  w"as  more  that  needed  to  be 
done.  The  result  is  the  amendment  be- 
fore us. 

Those  who  abuse  the  public  trust  and 
seek  to  defraud  the  Government  are 
clever  in  their  deceit.  They  are  ftirther 
aided  by  a  void  stemming  from  uncer- 
tainty over  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  investigate  and  prosecute 
all  acts  of  election  fraud. 

This  amendment  makes  every  act  of 
election  fraud,  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment, a  Federal  offense. 

It  raises  the  maximum  penalty  for 
both  election  fraud  and  public  corrup- 
tion to  10  years  in  the  Federal  peniten- 
tiary and  a  $10,000  fine  This  amend- 
ment also  will  greatly  expand  the  juris- 
dictional basis  for  Federal  prosecutors 
to  investigate  all  forms  of  public  cor- 
ruption and  punish  the  wrongdoers. 

I  cannot  stress  enough  the  impor- 
tance of  this  legislation.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country,  if  you  are  caught  buy- 
ing or  selling  votes,  you  go  to  see  your 
friend  the  judge  and  get  a  slap  on  the 
w"rist. 

This  amendment  assures  that  anyone 
caught  in  election  shenanigans  will  be 
facing  a  Federal  grand  jury  and  a  tick- 
et to  Federal  prison. 

This  should  have  a  chilling  effect  on 
fraud.  At  the  least,  those  who  are  not 
deterred  will  be  put  on  ice  for  awhile. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  amendment  I 
just  offered  be  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection')' 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr  President,  could  we 
debate  this  and  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  time*' 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  .Mr  President.  I 
withdraw  my  request. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  appreciate  my  colleague 
for  doing  that.  That  keeps  it  in  a  little 
better  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Did  the 
junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield 
the  flooi"? 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  I  yield  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league makes  a  good  argument,  and  let 
me  just  say  that  in  our  bill  as  it  is 
presently  before  the  Senate,  it  provides 
Federal  authorit.v  for  prosecuting  elec- 
tion fraud.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  about  that. 

S.  250  gives  Federal  prosecutors  the 
right  to  prosecute  In  Federal  court  for 
any  fraud  of  elections  at  any  level. 
State  or  local.  So  now  we  want  to  get 
in  and  go  a  little  further.  It  seems  that 
people  just  cannot  keep  the  Federal 
Government  out  of  the  State  and  local 
business.  They  just  have  to  have  Big 
Brother  there,  looking  over  their 
shoulder,  and  saying  you  cannot  oper- 
ate it  unless  the  Feds  are  involved. 

This  amendment  places  severe  crimi- 
nal sanctions  on  a  broad  group— and  I 
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underscore  broatl  Kroup  of  public  offi- 
cials, officials  or  employees,  without 
clearly  definini?  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fen.se  and  the  standard  of  conduct. 

I  think  It  is  important  that  we  leave 
it  so  vague  that  they  could  use  any- 
thing, here,  to  go  after  a  local  official 
or  employee.  It  criminalizes  the  act  of 
any  public  official  or  employee  who 
■'deprives  or  defrauds,  or  endeavors  to 
deprive  or  defraud,  by  any  scheme  or 
artifice."  citizens  of  the  right  to  have 
the  affairs  of  the  State  or  local  subdivi- 
sion conducted  on  the  basis  of  com- 
plete, true,  and  accurate  material  in 
formation 

That  is  a  broad  statement.  I  am  not 
a  lawyer  Of  course,  my  colleague  Is.  I 
think  it  is  an  advantage  not  to  be  a 
lawyer  Maybe  you  can  put  some  com- 
mon sense  into  the  law 

But  this  vague  language,  in  my  opin 
ion,  threatens  every  public  official  or 
employee    with    criminal    charges    for 
speech    not    to    be   considered    true    or 
complete. 

Think  about  that  a  little  bit.  now.  in 
making  your  mind  up  as  it  relates  to 
this  amendment. 

It  restricts  the  free  speech  of  can- 
didates and  nominees  as  well  as  public 
officials.  This  amendment  does  not 
clarify  the  meaning  of  complete,  true, 
and  accurate  material  information. 

It  also  penalized  the  "procurement  or 
submission  of  voter  registrations  that 
contain  false  material  information,  or 
omit  material  information." 

This  language  is  much  broader  than 
S.  2.S0,  and  could  encourage  a  variety  of 
mischievous  prosecutions  of  commu- 
nity and  civic  leaders,  attempting  to 
do  a  good  job,  attempting  to  register 
voters,  who  might  have  inadvertently 
omitted  material  information  such  as  a 
birth  date 

That  may  be  stretching  it  a  little  hit. 
but  under  the  language.  &ince  it  is  not 
set  out.  we  are  not  defining  the  nature 
of  the  offense  or  the  standard  of  con- 
duct. Such  as  a  birth  date  is  left  out. 
Or  provided  information  which  they  did 
not  know  to  be  false.  They  were  taking 
it  from  the  individual,  expecting  them 
to  be  honest  and  forthright. 

Such  over  broad  antifraud  statutes 
could  be  used  to  thwart  the  legitimate 
activities  of  civic  leaders  to  register  el- 
igible citizens. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  sending 
post  cards  out  to  masses  of  people  who 
are  maybe  not  the  best  educated  in  the 
world,  in  poorer  districts,  to  intimidate 
them  if  they  go  to  the  polls  and  vote; 
lo  and  behold,  they  may  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  down  on  their  back. 
They  are  subject  to  10  years  in  a  fed- 
eral penitentiary 

If  I  did  not  know  anything  about  the 
law.  and  I  got  that  letter  or  that  post- 
card. I  would  he  scared  to  death,  too. 
and  probably  would  not  go  to  the  polls 
and  vote 

So  here  we  are  again,  trying  to  make 
an  effort  to  thwart  the  ability  to  reg- 


ister people,  to  get  them  involved  in 
participatory  democracy,  and  we  are 
saying  we  want  to  bring  the  Feds  in 
and  we  want  lo  look  over  your  shoul- 
der, without  defining  the  offense 

This  amendment  would  also  federal- 
ize—I  underscore  federalize — Big  broth- 
er being  there  again.  State  and  local 
official  reporting  requirements  It  says 
the  State  and  local  cannot  handle  it 
themselves,  we  have  to  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  it.  I  have  been 
hearing  around  here  a  long  time.  "Get 
us  out."  but  here  is  one  that  is  putting 
us  in.  such  as  State  campaign  finance 
filing  by  making  the  filing  of  such  re- 
ports that  contain  false  material  infor- 
mation or  omit  material  information 
subjected  to  P'ederal  punishment,  up  to 
10  yeare  in  jail.  That  is  your  local  oper- 
ation, that  is  your  Stale  operation,  but 
we  have  lo  inject  the  P'ederal  Go%'ern- 
ment  in  and  the  possibility  you  might 
go  to  Federal  prison  for  10  years. 

There  is  no  requirement  that  it  be 
willful  and  knowing.  I  always  heard  if 
you  do  something  on  purpose,  premedi- 
tated, then  that  is  another  thing.  But 
you  leave  out  willful  and  knowing  in 
this  amendment.  So  it  is  so  broad,  so 
vague  that  the  Feds  can  come  in  any 
way  they  want  to  and  make  a  case. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  time— I  said  I 
was  not  a  lawyer  -I  turned  around  and 
asked  a  lawyer  what  we  ought  to  do. 
We  were  sitting  at  a  civic  club  meet- 
ing, and  the  board  meeting  was  going 
on.  A  (luestion  came  up.  and  I  said  to 
the  lawyer.  "Which  way  should  we  go 
on  this  one""  He  said.  "Go  either  way 
and  we'll  make  one  heck  of  a  case  " 
That  is  what  we  have  here  W'e  can 
make  a  heck  of  a  case  out  of  anything, 
and  we  allow  it  lo  be  wide  open  because 
there  is  no  requirement  that  it  be  will- 
ful and  knowing. 

The  amendment  goes  beyond  elec- 
tion-related crimes  We  are  talking 
about  elections  here,  and  we  ought  to 
confine  our  legislation  lo  elections. 
But,  in  my  opinion,  this  amendment 
goes  well  beyond  election-related 
crimes.  It  includes  several  provisions 
relating  lo  fraud  through  interstate 
commerce,  narcotics  offenses.  What 
does  that  have  to  do  with  our  elections, 
whether  you  made  a  mistake  or  stuffed 
the  ballot  box  or  whatever  it  might  be'' 

This  provision  goes  beyond  election- 
related  crimes.  And  it  is  true  that  this 
provision  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
during  the  consideration  of  the  crime 
bill  by  unanimous  consent  There  was 
no  desire  to  fight  this.  But  this  was  on 
the  broader  crime  bill,  not  just  on  elec- 
tions, but  on  the  broader  crime  bill. 
During  the  conference  on  the  crime 
bill,  the  House  objected  to  this  provi- 
sion, and  It  was  subsequently  dropped 
from  the  confei'ence. 

So  what  does  this  amendment  mean? 
This  IS  really  a  killer  amendment.  If 
this  amendment  is  taken  and  we  stand 
on  it  and  will  not  allow  it  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  bill,  then  the  House  is  not 


going  to  accept  it  If  the  House  does 
not  accept  it,  we  do  not  have  a  bill.  So. 
in  my  opinion,  this  is  a  killer  amend- 
ment. And  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  not  support  it  because  we  do  pro- 
vide Federal  authority  for  prosecuting 
election  fraud  S.  250  gives  Federal 
prosecutors  the  right  to  prosecute  m 
Federal  i  ourt  for  any  fraud  of  elections 
at  any  level.  Stale  or  local.  I  think 
that  IS  going  far  enough  instead  of 
going  into  the  board  terms,  as  this 
amendment  apparently  does 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
.Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time''  The  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  5  minutes,  ib  seconds  re- 
maining The  junior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  10  minutes  and  45  seconds  re- 
maining 

Mr.  MC'CONNELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Kentucky 

Mr.  McCONNELL  Mr  President.  I 
find  it  somewhat  curious  that  my 
friend  from  Kentucky  advocated  the 
bill  which  completely  tromps  on 
States'  rights  in  terms  of  voting  proce- 
dures. I  argue  that  this  amendment 
interferes  with  States  rights  in  another 
area.  Stales  rights  to  do  whaf  To  en- 
gage in  election  shenanigans? 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  measure  that 
has  passed  the  Senate  twice.  It  is  de- 
signed lo  go  after  fraud.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  correct,  it  is 
a  broader  amendment  than  simply 
election  fraud,  but  it  certainl.v  deals 
with  election  fraud  and  simply  gives 
the  Federal  Government  the  kind  of 
authority  that  it  needs  in  this  particu- 
lar area. 

This  amendment.  Mr.  President,  has 
been  developed  by  a  bipartisan  group  of 
Senators,  including  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  member  of  the  .Senate  .Ju- 
diciary Committee,  as  well  as  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  U.S  attorneys  all 
across  the  country.  In  short,  this 
amendment  is  state-of-the-art  thinking 
about  public  corruption  and  election 
fraud.  The  best  legal  minds  in  the 
country,  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat, have  been  involved  in  crafting 
this  measure. 

My  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  has  argued  that  the  defini- 
tions in  this  bill  are  somehow  vague, 
"i'ct  the  truth  is  that  the  concept  of 
honest  services  and  other  legal  terms 
in  this  bill  have  been  carefully  devel- 
oped by  years  of  statutory  and  case 
law. 

Mr.  Presi(i»"nt.  I  lio  not  see  the  need 
to  prolong  this,  other  than  to  repeat 
the  argument  that  this  is  a  worthwhile 
measure  that  has  met  the  approval  of 
the  Senate  on  two  separate  occasions. 
It  is  a  slate-of-the-art  proposal  in  this 
particular  area.  This  bill  is  the  best 
chance  of  getting  it  passed.  It  seems  to 
me  the  crime  hill  is  protiably  going  no- 
where 


I  hope  my  friend  from  Kentucky  will 
see  this  as  an  amendment  that  will 
strengthen  the  bill,  not  hurt  the  bill. 
Obviously,  if  the  House  conferees  ob- 
ject to  it.  as  they  did  on  the  crime  bill. 
they  could  kill  it  once  again.  But  I  do 
not  understand  what  the  problem  is 
here.  We  all  realize  that  the  measure 
before  us  has  a  significant  chance  of  in- 
creasing election  fraud.  Both  sides  pio- 
fess  to  have  an  interest  in  not  increas- 
ing the  incidence  of  election  fraud.  My 
proposal  is  a  sound  proposal.  It  has 
twice  cleared  the  Senate.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Justice  Department,  sup- 
ported by  Criminal  Division. 

It  is  hard  for  this  Senator  to  under- 
stand how  this  amendment  could  gut 
the  underlying  proposal.  It  seems  to 
me  clearly  that  it  is  a  useful  addition 
to  it.  I  do  not  support  the  underlying 
bill.  There  is  no  secret  about  that.  But 
I  do  not  offer  this  amendment  to  kill 
the  underlying  bill.  If  the  underlying 
bill  does  become  law.  I  would  like  to 
see  it  strengthened  in  this  particular 
area. 

Mr.  President,  that  completes  my  ob- 
servations about  the  amendment.  I  do 
not  know  whether  Senator  Ford  would 
like  to  continue  the  discussion  further. 
If  not.  I  will  be  happy  to  lay  down  an- 
other amendment 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Do  the 
Senators  wish  to  .yield  back  their  time 
on  the  amendment'' 

Mr.  FORD.  With  the  Senator's  con- 
sent. I  will  move  to  table  at  2;15;  we 
will  get  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment that  a  vote  be  taken  up  at  2:1.5 
and  set  aside  this  amendment  and  then 
the  Senator  can  bring  up  his  other  one. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  If  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  propounds  that  agree- 
ment, it  is  certainly  agreeable  with 
me. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  1  move  to 
table  this  amendment  ami  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second'' 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

rN.»LNI.MOlS-CONSKNT  .\GREKMKNT 

Mr  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  amendment  be 
set  aside  and  that  a  vote  occur  on  or  in 
relation  to  amendment  1827  following 
the  vote  previously  ordered  to  occur  at 
2:15. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection''  Hearing  none,  a  record  vote 
will  occur  on  the  motion  to  table  the 
first  McConnell  amendment  after  the 
vote  lo  table  the  McCain  amendment 
previously  scheduled  for  2:15  p.m. 

.A.MKNDME.NT  NO.   1828 

(Purpose:  To  discontinue  application  of  the 
bill  in  Slates  in  which  the  voter  turnout  in 
1996  il(;ps  not  exceed  the  voter  turnout  in 
199'2  by  at  least  2  peixent  i 
Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
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The      PRESIDING      OFFICER. 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  lead 
as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  .McCon- 
-NELL]  proposes  an  .  amendment  numbered 
1828. 

Mr,  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

.■\t  the  enri  of  the  bill  add  the  fol'.owmi?: 
SEC.  14.  SUNSET  PROVISION. 

After  the  date  on  which  the  chief  election 
official  of  a  State  certifies  to  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  that  the  percentage  of 
persons  who  were  eli«:ible  to  vote  in  thai 
State  in  the  general  election  for  Federal  of- 
fice in  1996  that  voted  in  the  1996  election  did 
not  exceed  by  at  least  2,0  percentage  points 
the  percentage  of  persons  who  were  eligible 
to  vote  in  that  State  In  the  tjeneral  election 
for  Federal  office  in  1992  who  voted  in  the 
1992  election,  this  .^ct  shall  not  apply  in  that 
State. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  amendment  I  am  offering  is 
really  quite  simple.  All  this  amend- 
ment does  is  require  that  the  addi- 
tional voter  registration  measures  we 
are  forcing  the  States  to  adopt  actu- 
ally work.  And  if  they  do  not  work, 
then  the  States  are  free  to  no  longer 
comply  with  these  requirements. 

Those  who  support  the  motor-voter 
bill  have  argued  that  the  burden  of  reg- 
istration effectively  excludes  people 
from  the  political  process  by  prevent- 
ing people  from  registering  and  voting. 
The  proponents  of  liberalized  voter  reg- 
istration point  to  the  decreased  voter 
turnout  as  proof  of  the  need  for  this 
costly  and  burdensome  legislation. 
These  arguments  certainly  seem  to 
make  sense,  but  they  are  completely 
invalidated  by  numerous  studies  that 
have  been  conducted  on  this  very  issue. 

As  I  mentioned  in  an  earlier  state- 
ment on  this  bill  last  week,  a  study  by 
the  Bipartisan  Committee  for  the 
Stud.v  of  the  American  Electorate 
found  the  following; 

Declinintr  voter  participation  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  problems  in  registration  and  vot- 
ing law  since  ii  has  occurred  during  a  time 
when  registration  and  voting  law  generall.v 
has  been  altered  to  make  registration  and 
voting  easier. 

This  study  concludes  that  the  motor- 
voter  bill  is  utterly  misdirected.  "The 
nature  and  scope  of  the  nonvoting 
problem  in  America  is  such  that  creat- 
ing a  will  to  participate  is  by  far  the 
larger  enterprise.  "  the  study  goes  on. 
"since  the  number  of  Americans  who 
voluntarily  avoid  the  ballot  box  is  far 
greater  than  those  who  are  blocked  by 
legal,  procedural,  or  administrative 
impediment."  Again  that  was  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Bipartisan  Committee 
for  the  Study  of  the  American  Elector- 
ate. 

So.  Mr,  President,  the  entire  alleged 
purpose  of  the  motor-voter  bill  to  in- 


crease voter  participation  by  making  it 
easier  to  register  is  an  absolute  sham. 
Nevertheless,  it  appears  we  are  going 
to  pass  this  bill.  So  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  that  I  have  offered  is  to  re- 
lieve States  of  their  expensive  obliga- 
tions under  this  bill  when  these  meas- 
ures fail  to  increase  voter  turnout  as 
they  are  expected. 

The  amendment  provides  that  if 
voter  turnout  as  a  percentage  of  the  el- 
igible voting  a  "e  population  does  not 
increase  by  at  least  2  percent  once  the 
new  voter  registration  procedures  are 
adopted,  then  any  State  which  does  not 
experience  such  an  increase  may  re- 
scind the  voter  procedures  mandated 
by  this  bill  and  go  back  to  the  system 
they  had  before. 

Again,  all  my  amendment  i-equires  is 
that  this  bill  work.  If  it  does  not  work, 
then  this  grand  experiment  will  be 
brought  to  an  end.  That  hardly  seems  a 
draconian  requirement  to  make  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  this  bill.  Essen- 
tially what  we  are  saying  here  is  if  it 
does  not  prove  to  be  what  it  was  re- 
ported to  be.  it  does  not  work,  let  us 
give  States  an  opportunity  to  go  back 
to  the  current  system. 

We  never  rescind  anything  around 
here.  Mr.  President.  We  pass  things  and 
they  go  on  forever.  It  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  a  useful  precedent  to  say  that 
at  least  on  one  piece  of  legislation  it 
ought  to  prove  it  is  going  to  work,  and 
if  it  demonstrably  does  not  work,  then 
that  IS  it.  rather  than  forcing  this 
down  the  Ihroals  of  the  States,  giving 
them  no  option  other  than,  interest- 
ingly enough,  same-day  registration, 
an  option  that  is  in  this  bill. 

Talk  about  election  fraud.  Under  this 
bill,  if  a  State  chose  not  to  go  to  the 
massive  expendifares  to  adopt  motor 
voter,  they  could  simply  go  to  same- 
da.v  registration  and.  boy.  that  would 
be  a  disaster  in  a  lot  of  States  includ- 
ing miine  and  in  many  of  the  big  cities 
that  have  had  a  history  of  election 
fraud. 

But  that  is  not  what  my  amendment 
is  about.  My  amendment  simply  re- 
quires that  this  bill  do  what  it  purports 
to  do.  that  it  in  fact  increases  voter 
registration  by  only  2  percent,  and  if 
that  does  not  happen,  then  a  State  can 
go  back  to  the  current  procedures  that 
they  employ. 

Mr.  President,  I  vield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KERRY).  Who  yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  have  never  seen  anybody 
or  anyone  or  any  group  of  people  so 
fearful  of  the  American  people.  They 
are  trying  all  kinds  of  amendments  to 
defeat  this  piece  of  legislation  and 
using  a  percentage  increase.  This  bill 
has  never  been  purported  to  increase 
voter  turnout.  It  never  has. 

I  have  said  time  and  time  again  we 
cannot  force  people  to  vote.  The  right 
to  vote  includes  the  right  not  to  vote. 

Let  me  ask  you  about  a  2-percent  in- 
crease. I  do  not  have  a  calculator  here 
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SI)  I  will  use  small  figures.  Say  we  have 
1(X)  tH'upU>  retci.stert'il  to  vote  and  we 
had  a  ;k>-pt'r<  ent  turnout,  but  we  reg- 
ister 100  more  under  this  bill  so  we 
have  200  and  we  have  a  36-percent  turn 
out  If  you  have  a  36  percent  turnout  of 
200,  that  IS  72  people  votinK  instead  of 
;k)  You  have  doubled  the  number  of 
people  The  percentage  then,  as  I  un- 
derstand this  amendment,  would  pre- 
vent us— that  would  sunset  this  let^isla- 
tion  even  though  we  doubled  the  turn- 
out. The  increased  percentage  must  ex- 
ceed the  turnout  percentage  of  the  1992 
elections  by  at  least  2  percent. 

So  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  win  on 
that  if  you  are  even  but  yet  you  double 
the  participation  in  the  election.  The 
purpose  of  S.  250  is  not  to  le)?islatively 
mandate  a  higher  turnout.  I  have  never 
said  that,  that  I  can  recall.  No  legisla- 
tion can  do  that.  No  legislation  can 
mandate  a  hi^rher  turnout. 

We  get  a  higher  turnout  under  this 
bill  and  we  lose  because  the  percentage 
is  the  same  The  purpose  of  S.  250  is  to 
make  registration  more  convenient  so 
that  if  you  want  to  vote  you  can.  If  you 
want  to  vote,  you  can.  That  is  all.  We 
cannot  force  people  to  vote.  The  right 
to  vote  includes  the  right  not  to  vote. 
You  do  not  have  to  register.  Y'ou  can 
decline  it.  Wherever  you  might  be  reg- 
istered, you  can  just  decline  it.  But 
when  a  person  wants  to  vote,  wants  to 
participate,  he  or  she  should  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  so  long  as  he  or  she  is 
registered. 

So,  Mr.  President,  S.  250  will  make 
sure  that  once  you  are  registered,  you 
remain  on  the  rolls  of  eligible  voters  so 
long  as  you  remain  eligible  to  vote. 

I  do  not  want  to  prolong  the  time  on 
the  Senate  floor  as  it  relates  to  this 
particular  amendment,  but  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  see  how  this  amend- 
ment does  anything  but  try  to  stymie 
those  of  us  who  are  trying  to  give  the 
general  public  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  leadership.  I  think  we  will 
make  it  more  convenient,  and  I  think 
we  will  see  a  larger  turnout  just  from 
the  fact  if  you  have  the  same  percent- 
age in  1992  of  100  and  you  have  the 
same  percentage  in  1994  or  1996  of  200. 
the  percentage  is  the  same  but  .you 
double  the  number  of  people  who  par- 
ticipate And  so  I  think  that  is  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  this  legislation,  and  1 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  ta- 
tiling  this  amendment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
Mr.  President, 

The  PHKSIDING  OPP-ICKR  Who 
yields  time'.' 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous 1  onsent  that  time  be  equally 
charged 

The  PHKSIDING  OFP^ICRU.  Without 
objection,  that  is  the  regular  order 
Time  will  be  charged  equally  to  both 
sides. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 


.Mi-  McCONNKI.L  Mr  President.  1 
ask  unanimous  lonser.t  ihat  the  order 
for  the  quiirum  <.,ill  hi-  rer^t  i tided 

The  PRKSIDING  OFKICKK  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  unlered 

Mr.  MCCONNELL  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  want  to  unduly  extend  this  debate. 
My  friend  from  Kentucky  misunder- 
stands the  purpose  of  my  amendment 
It  does  not  require  a  higher  turnout  as 
a  percentage  of  those  registered  to 
vote.  Rather,  it  requires  the  higher 
turnout  as  a  percentage  of  those  eligi- 
ble to  vote,  the  nondisqualified  voting 
age  population. 

As  to  the  purpose  of  the  underlying 
measure,  the  majority  report  accom- 
panying this  years  motor-voter  bill 
states  under  "Purposes:"  "*  *  *  en- 
hances the  participation  of  eligible 
citizens  as  voters  in  elections  for  Fed- 
eral office." 

And  in  the  1989  report  accompanying 
the  bill  that  year,  the  committee's 
findings  state  that  while  there  may  be 
no  conclusive  proof  that  an  increase  in 
voters  rolls  will  automatically  or  nec- 
essarily result  in  increase  in  voter 
turnout,  it  is  indisputable  that  it  will 
increase  the  number  of  persons  eligible 
to  vote. 

"There  are  also  significant  indica- 
tions that  most  of  those  who  are  eligi- 
ble to  vote  do  so."  said  the  majority  re- 
port. The  most  common  excuse  given 
by  individuals  for  not  voting  is  that 
they  are  not  registered. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service 
has  indicated  that  only  approximately 
61  percent  of  those  eligible  to  vote  are 
registered.  So  that  even  with  an  enthu- 
siastic electorate,  participation  by  eli- 
gible voters  would  be  unimpressive.  It 
has  been  found,  however,  that  over 
three-quarters  of  those  who  do  register 
do  actually  vote  at  least  in  Presi- 
dential elections. 

Mr.  President.  I  thought  the  whole 
purpose  of  this  legislation  was  to  in- 
crease turnout.  1  guess  we  can  argue 
about  that,  but  I  certainly  thought 
that  was  the  idea. 

.My  amendment  again  is  really  de- 
signed to  make  the  bill  work.  If  it  does 
not  do  what  it  is  advertised  to  do.  it 
does  not  increase  turnout,  then  it 
seems  to  me  States  ought  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  walk  away  from  this 
mandated  expense. 

As  we  all  know,  a  number  of  States 
have  chosen  to  go  to  motor-voter  al- 
ready. They  have  that  option  today  I 
do  not  have  any  problem  when  State  X 
wants  to  undergo  the  expense  and  en- 
gage in  the  motor-voter  approach.  But 
to  nationalize  this  issue,  to  national- 
ize, to  federalize,  to  mandate  the  ex- 
pense, it  seems  to  me,  is  inappropriate. 

My  amendment  is  just,  again,  quite 
simply  saying  let  us  make  sure  the  bill 
works,  and  if  it  does  not  work,  give 
States  an  opportunity  to  walk  away 
from  it,  an  experiment  that  was  man- 
dated for  them  by  us. 

Mr,  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time'' 

Mr  FOKD  Mr  President,  it  seems 
that  we  finil  ourselves  here  on  opposite 
sides  in  trying  to  limit  campaign  ex- 
penditures, trying  to  help  people  find 
an  easier  way  or  make  it  e.isicr  for  peo- 
ple to  register  to  vote.  I  still  say  we 
can  double  the  turnout,  and  the  per- 
centage would  be  the  same  because  the 
amendment  that  is  presented  by  my 
colleague  says  eligible  voters. 

I  guess  you  take  eligible  voters  and 
that  would  be  under  the  legislation,  or 
It  would  be  eligible  in  the  State,  or  eli- 
gible in  the  county,  whatever  it  is.  I 
am  not  sure  about  the  definition  of  "el- 
igible "  in  this  amendment. 

But  if  you  have  100.000  more  and  you 
had  36  percent  of  the  first  100.000.  and 
36  percent  of  the  200.000  look  how  many 
more  people  would  vote.  But  the  per- 
centage would  be  the  same  I  think  it 
may  be  inadvertent  on  my  colleague's 
point  about  the  number  of  increase 
rather  than  percentage 

So  if  you  have  a  number  of  increase, 
it  would  make  it  more  palatable.  I  do 
not  think  we  are  here  today  to  force 
people  to  vote  I  think  it  is  their  right 
and  they  need  to  have  the  .same  right 
not  to  vote  or  to  vote. 

So  I  do  not  know  whether  my  friend 
wants  any  more  time  If  he  does  not.  I 
will  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  no  one 
yields  time,  the  time  will  be  charged 
equally  to  both  sides. 

Mr  MfCONNELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky 

.Mr.  McCONNEEL  Mr  President,  let 
me  repeat  that  my  amendment  does 
not  require  a  higher  turnout  as  a  per- 
centage of  those  registered.  Rather,  it 
requires  a  higher  turnout  as  a  percent 
age  of  those  eligible  to  vote- 
There  is  some  observation  about  the 
eligibility  issue.  Tbe  meaning  of  eligi- 
ble voter  as  is  commonly  accepted  in 
the  statutory  and  case  law  is  anyone 
who  has  reached  the  statutory  voting 
age  and  has  not  been  disqualified  for 
stipulated  reasons.  I  would  be  glad  to 
stipulate  that  the  commonly  accepted 
meaning  be  included  in  legislative  his- 
tory for  the  sake  of  clarity  if  there 
were  some  concern  about  which  folks 
we  are  talking  about  here  in  this  bill. 

.My  own  view  is  that  eligible  voters 
are  an  ascertainable  group.  It  is  fre- 
quently those  folks  who  are  frequently 
segmented  out  in  the  political  polls 
that  are  taken  all  across  the  country. 
Those  are  the  people  who  are  in  fact  el- 
igible to  vote 

So  I  think  we  tan  probably  figure  out 
who  eligible  voters  are. 

Fundamentally.  Mr.  President,  just 
to  repe.it.  and  then  I  will  be  finished, 
this  amendment  is  designed  to  see  to  it 
that  the  bill  does  what  it  purports  to 
do  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
that  the  puipo.se  of  this  amendment,  as 


stated  often  frequently  repetitively,  is 
to  increase  voter  turnout. 

If  it  does  not  increase  voter  turnout 
by  at  least  2  percent,  which  seems  to 
me  is  not  asking  too  much,  then  States 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  walk 
away  from  this  mandated  expense  and 
go  back  to  a  system  that  they  think  is 
appropriate  for  their  particular  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  could  well  be.  .Mr.  President,  that 
in  the  coming  years,  more  and  more 
States  will  adopt  motor-voter.  .Many  of 
them  have  already.  More  than  20  have 
adopted  this  on  their  own.  They  obvi- 
ously decided  to  incur  the  expense. 
They  thought  it  made  sense  in  their 
particular  States. 

There  are.  however,  a  lot  of  others 
who  resist  this  because  of  the  expense, 
because  they  do  not  think  it  makes 
any  sense,  and  I  think  that  at  the  very 
least,  if  we  are  going  to  mandate  that 
States  do  something  which  they  had 
the  option  to  do  today  and  some  choose 
not  to.  at  least  we  ought  to  make  sure 
it  works.  Clearly  increasing  voter  par- 
ticipation is.  I  thought,  what  this  hill 
was  all  about 

.So.  Mr.  President.  I  have  nothing  fur- 
ther to  say  about  my  amendment,  I  do 
not  know  whether  .Senator  Ford  is 
ready  to  yield  hack  our  time.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  do  that  if  he  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time'' 

.Mr.  FORD.  Mr  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  on  this  amendment  and.  with 
the  agreement  of  my  colleague.  I  will 
ask  the  same  as  I  did  for  the  other 
amendment. 

Mr.  MrCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back. 

.Mr.  FORD.  Mr  President,  with  the 
agreement  of  my  colleague.  I  move  to 
table  his  amendment  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second'!' 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  vote  on  amend- 
ment 1828  occur  after  the  first  amend- 
ment of  Senator  McConnell.  First  is 
the  amendment  of  Senator  McCain:  the 
second  will  be  the  first  amendment  of 
Senator  McConnell;  and  the  third  will 
t>e  the  second  amendment  of  Senator 
McConnell.  They  will  occur  and  follow 
in  that  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'V\-ithout 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  charged  on  the  time  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 


Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Smith 

SymiDS                     Wallop 

Stevens 

ThurmoDd                 WajTie.- 

NOT  VOTING— 5 

HfUUseD 

Harkm                      .Nunn 

Bm^amaji 

Mack 

RECESS  UNTIL  2:15  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  .Senate  will 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2:15 
p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  12:29  p.m..  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2:15  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order    by    the    Presiding    Officer    [Mr. 

WOFFOHD], 


NATION.^L  VOTER  REGISTRATION- 
ACT  OF   1991 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

.a..MKNDMB;NT  NO.  1825 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment.  No.  1825.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD,  I  announce  that  the  .Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  BENT.SEN].  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bing.a- 
M.^N].  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  H.-\R- 
KIN].  and  the  .Senator  from  Georgia 
[.Mr.  NUNN]  are  necessarily  absent. 

.Mr.  SI.MPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
.Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  M.\CK]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote'' 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  55. 
nays  40.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vole  No.  91  Leg-.) 
YEAS— 55 


.^dams 

Fowler 

Mitchell 

.\kaka 

Glenn 

Moynihan 

Baucus 

Gore 

Packwood 

Bid.'n 

Graham 

Pell 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Pry  or 

Bradley 

Henin 

Reid 

Breaux 

Inouye 

Riegle 

Bryan 

Jeffords 

Robb 

B'Jrdick 

Johnston 

Roclcefeller 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

Sar banes 

Conrad 

Kerrey 

.Sasser 

Cranston 

Kerry- 

Shelly 

Daschle 

Kohl 

Simon 

DeConcini 

Lautenberg 

Specter 

Duon 

Leahy 

Wellstone 

Dodd 

Levin 

Wirth 

Durenberger 

Lleberman 

Wofford 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Ford 

Mlkulskl 
NAYS-40 

Bond 

Domenicl 

McCain 

Brown 

Gara 

McConnell 

Bumpers 

Gorton 

.Murkowskl 

Bums 

Gramm 

Mckles 

Chafee 

Orassley 

Pressler 

Coats 

Hitch 

Roth 

Cochran 

Helms 

Rudinan 

Cohen 

HolUngs 

Sanford 

Craig 

Kaasebaum 

Seymour 

D.^Tialc- 

Kuten 

Dan  forth 

Lott 

Simpson 

Dole 

Lu^ar 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  (No.  1825 1  was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to, 

.A.  MEND  WENT  NO    IB?" 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER,      The 

question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  FORD]  to  lay 
on  the  table  amendment  No.  1827.  of- 
fered by  Mr.  McConnell.  of  Kentucky, 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen].  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Binga- 
M.^N],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [.Mr.  R.»iR- 
KIN].  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  NUNN]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  .Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote'' 

The  result  was  announced  -yeas  57. 
nays  39.  as  follows: 

iRoUcall  Vote  No.  92  Leg-.; 
YEAS-57 


.^dams 

Fowler 

Mitchell 

.^kaka 

Glenn 

Moynihan 

Baucus 

Gore 

Packwood 

Boren 

Graham 

Pell 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Breaux 

Heflm 

Held 

Bryan 

Hollings 

Riegle 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Robb 

Burdick 

Jeffords 

Rockefeller 

Byrd 

Johnston 

Roth 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

Sanford 

Cranston 

Kerrey 

Sarbanes 

Daschle 

Kerry- 

Sasser 

DeConcin: 

Kohl 

Shelby 

Dixon 

Lautenberg 

Simon 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Symms 

Durenberyer 

Lleberman 

Wellstone 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Wirth 

Ford 

Mikulsk: 
NAYS— 39 

■*.  afford 

Blden 

Gam 

.McConnell 

Bond 

Gorton 

Murkowskl 

Brown 

Gramm 

Nickles 

Burns 

Gra.sfeley 

Pressler 

Chafee 

Hatth 

Rudman 

Coats 

Hel.ms 

Seymour 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Smith 

Craig 

Levin 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Lott 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Mack 

Wallop 

Domenici 

McCain 
NOT  VOTING— 4 

Warner 

1 

Bentsen 
Bingaman 

Harkm 
Nunc 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  (No.  1827)  was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 
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Thf  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agret'cl  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO     IK8 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
WiRTH)  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
nupstion  now  occurs  on  the  morion  to 
table  amendment  number  1K12H 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  le^isl.itive  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  KORD  I  .mnounce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr  Hkntskn].  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  BlNiJ.\- 
MAN).  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HarkinI  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRP:sIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vole? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  61. 
nays  36,  as  follows; 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  93  l.*K.l 
VEAS^-61 


Ailun* 

FowliT 

Mitchell 

Akak> 

CJIi'nn 

Moynihan 

iSaucus 

Gort' 

Nunn 

Blden 

Graham 

Pack wood 

Boren 

Hatrirld 

IVU 

Hradlpy 

Henin 

Piyor 

Breaux 

Hollimts 

Held 

Bryan 

Inou.ye 

HlcKlo 

Bumpera 

J^-fford* 

Knbb 

Burdick 

.lohn^ion 

Kotkefi-Ucr 

Byrd 

Kf'nnPdy 

San  ford 

Cohen 

Knrrey 

Sar banes 

Conrad 

Ki-rry 

Saurr 

CranBCoQ 

Kohl 

Shelby 

Durhlr 

Lautrnb«rg 

Simon 

DKronciiil 

Leahy 

Specter 

Dixon 

Liivin 

Wellslone 

Dodd 

I.leNirman 

Wirth 

DurenberKT 

MoCaIn 

Woffonl 

Exon 

■Metzenliaum 

Ford 

Mlkul»kl 
NAYS     36 

Bond 

Gorton 

Nlcklm 

Brown 

Grain  m 

Prewler 

Bum* 

Gni.s»li-y 

Roth 

Charee 

llat.h 

Rudman 

Coati 

H^iniR 

Seymour 

Cochran 

KaJiHi'tmuni 

Stmpaon 

CraiK 

KaAK-n 

Smith 

D  AmAlo 

l.ott 

Strvrna 

Danforth 

LuKar 

Symnu 

Dole 

Mark 

Thurmond 

Dom*nki 

McConnell 

Wallop 

Gam 

Murkowskl 

Warner 

NOT  VOTING-  3 
Bontsen  Blntranian  H«rkin 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  iNo    1828 )  was  a^jreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
a)?reed  to 

Mr    KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  M.i.s.sachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  me  7 
minutes. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  the  Senator  some 
time  off  the  bill  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  wish? 

Mr    KP;NNEr)Y   Seven  minutes 

Mr    FORD   Seven  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  7  minutes. 


Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  1':  .-Md.-nt.  1 
stronjfl.v  .support  the  Nati(.)n.i.i  \'oter 
ReK'istration  .\ct.  The  right  to  v.  r.-  is 
the  cornerstone  of  our  democracy 
Without  it.  all  our  other  rights  are  in 
danger.  We  are  proud  of  our  democracy, 
and  our  history  has  been  distinguished 
by  the  continuing  struggle  to  expand 
the  franchise  to  include  all  Americans. 

In  the  past  two  centuries,  some  of 
the  most  important  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  have  enlarged  the  right  to 
vote; 

The  15th  amendment  in  1870  prohib- 
ited voting  discrimination  because  of 
race. 

The  17th  amendment  in  1913  provided 
for  direct  popular  election  of  Senators. 

The  19th  amendment  in  1920  prohib- 
ited voting  discrimination  because  of 
sex 

The  23d  amendment  in  1961  granted 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
right  to  vote  in  Presidential  elections. 

The  24th  amendment  in  1964  prohib- 
ited the  use  of  poll  taxes  to  restrict  the 
right  to  vote. 

And  the  26th  amendment  in  1971 
granted  the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  18 
years  of  age  or  older 

Although  the  ideal  of  broad-based 
voter  participation  has  been  firmly  in- 
corporated into  the  Constitution,  reg- 
istration procedures  adopted  in  many 
States  have  had  the  effect— and  often 
the  intent — of  denying  the  right  to 
vote  to  large  numbers  of  citizens,  espe- 
cially racial,  religious,  and  ethnic  mi- 
norities. 

The  turn-of-the-century  registration 
laws  that  swept  the  country  had  the 
good-Government  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing ballot  fraud. 

But  those  laws  also  served  the  ulte- 
rior motive  of  reducing  access  to  the 
ballot  box  for  the  waves  of  new  immi- 
grants reaching  our  shores. 

Under  these  laws,  voters  were  fre- 
quently required  to  register  many 
months  before  election  day.  and  reg- 
istration was  frequently  further  re- 
stricted by  limiting  the  number  and 
the  hours  of  registration  sites. 

In  1959.  the  first  report  on  voting 
rights  by  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  revealed  a  disturbing  gap  be- 
tween democratic  principles  and  actual 
practice  with  respect  to  voter  registra- 
tion. 

In  March  1963,  President  Kennedy 
created  the  President's  Commission  on 
Registration  and  Voting  Participation 
to  study  the  reasons  for  low  voter  turn- 
out and  recommend  solutions.  Concern- 
ing registration.  the  Commission 
found: 

Restrictive  legal  and  administrative  proce- 
dures In  registration  and  vottnK  are 
Ulsfranchisintc  millions 

The  words  of  the  Constitution  are  not 
always  self-enforcing,  and  in  many 
cases,  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  enact 
statutes  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the 
Constitution  In  1965.  Congress  took  a 
giant   step   in    that   direction,    when    it 


passed  the  Votintr  Rikrhts  Act  to  pro- 
hibit practices  that  limit  the  right  to 
vote  on  account  of  race  or  color 

Nevertheless,  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, today,  cumbersome  and  ineffi 
cient  registration  procedui  ?s  pose  in- 
surmountable barriers  to  the  exercise 
of  the  fundamental  right  to  vote.  As 
the  Citizens'  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  found  in  1988.  "substantial  bar- 
riers to  registration  and  voting  con- 
tinue to  exist  in  many  areas  of  the 
country  ♦  *  *  it  appears  that  discrimi- 
natory practices  inhibit  the  participa- 
tion of  citizens  in  the  electorial  proc- 
ess on  account  of  race,  sex.  age.  income 
level,  and  physical  disability.  " 

The  legacy  of  these  antuiuated  voter 
registration  laws  continue  to  plague 
us.  In  the  last  Presidential  election  in 
1988.  only  50  percent  of  the  voting  age 
populiition  actually  voted.  In  fact,  the 
United  States  has  one  of  the  lowest 
voter  turnout  rates  among  all  the 
major  democracies  of  the  world— 24th 
out  of  25.  according  to  one  study. 

Although  low  voter  turnout  in  recent 
years  has  other  causes  as  well,  it  is 
clear  that  the  barriers  posed  by  voter 
registration  requirements  are  a  signifi- 
cant factor.  In  one  survey.  37  percent  of 
nonvoters  in  1988  said  they  could  not 
vote  because  they  were  not  registered; 
and  two-thirds  of  that  group  said  they 
would  have  voted  if  they  were  reg- 
istered. 

When  we  compiire  the  voting  rates  of 
registered  voters,  the  United  States 
fares  better  among  other  major  democ- 
racies, ranking  11th  out  of  24.  Thus,  al- 
though registration  reform  will  not 
raise  voter  turnout  to  the  highest  lev- 
els in  other  countries,  it  is  likely  to  in- 
crease voter  participation,  one  study 
estimates  that  casintr  registration  re- 
quirements would  permit  as  many  as  13 
million  additional  persons  to  vote. 

The  National  Voter  Registration  Act 
is  a  thoughtful,  balanced  measure  to 
ease  voter  registration  procedures.  At 
the  heart  of  the  bill  is  the  requirement 
that  States  adopt  so-called  motor- 
voter,  mail,  and  agency-based  registra- 
tion. 

Automatic,  motor-voter  registration 
can  register  up  to  90  percent  of  eligible 
voters.  Today.  25  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  currently  permit 
some  form  of  motor-voter  registration. 

Motor-voter  will  have  a  major  im- 
pact on  voter  registration,  but  it  can- 
not do  the  job  alone,  since  many  eligi- 
ble voters  do  not  drive.  For  that  rea- 
son, the  bill  requires  States  to  permit 
registration  at  certain  government 
agencies,  especially  those  that  deal 
with  less  well-off  member.s  of  the  pub- 
lic, such  as  welfare  and  unemployment 
agencies  and  those  that  serve  persons 
with  disabilities.  In  addition,  it  encour- 
ages States  to  permit  registration  at 
other  agencies  that  serve  the  general 
public.  The  bill  also  requires  States  to 
permit  registration  by  mail,  a  practice 
now  used  by  25  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


Finally,  the  bill  also  reaches  an  ap- 
propriate balance  on  the  important  is- 
sues of  verification  of  registration  and 
prevention  of  voter  fraud.  It  bars 
States  from  purging  persons  from  the 
registration  rolls  for  failing  to  vote.  At 
the  same  time,  it  permits  States  to  en- 
gage in  uniform,  nondiscriminatory 
procedures  to  verify  that  voters  con- 
tinue to  reside  in  the  jurisdiction.  But 
those  procedures  must  assure  that  vot- 
ers who  change  residences  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  vote  if  they  have 
not  moved  outside  the  jurisdiction.  To 
deal  with  fraud,  the  bill  strengthens 
and  extends  Federal  criminal  penalties 
for  fraud  in  the  voter  registration  proc- 
ess. 

It  is  regrettable  that  this  legislation 
hiis  engendered  so  much  partisan  oppo- 
sition. The  electoral  process  is  too  fun- 
damental, and  the  need  to  assure  full 
participation  in  that  process  is  too 
great,  to  allow  the  issue  to  become  em- 
broiled in  parti.san  politics 

Let  every  eligible  American  vote. 
and  let  us  restore  America  to  its  right- 
ful place  as  the  world's  leading  democ- 
racy. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this 
important  legislation. 

1  congratulate  and  pay  tribute  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  for  his  work 
and  perseverance  on  this  measure,  and 
I  urge  President  Bush  to  sign  it  into 
law. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum, 

Mr.  FORD,  .Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold'.' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  withhold. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  under  the  quorum 
call  it  not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD  .Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  floor  man- 
ager please  yield  for  a  question'' 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  \  question  has  been 
raised  about  language  in  the  commit- 
tee report  regarding  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  It  suggests  that  use  of  the 
National  Change  of  Address  Program 
would  be  deemed  to  be  in  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  bill  that  a 
voting  list  verification  program  be  uni- 
form, nondiscriminatory,  and  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  Is  it  the  intent  of  the  committee 
that  S.  250  would  insulate  all  State  or 
local  programs  using  the  NCOA  from 
challenge  under  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965? 


Mr.  FORD.  No.  The  committee  did 
not  intend  to  insulate  State  or  local 
list  verification  programs  that  used  the 
NCOA  from  challenge  under  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  The  bill  is  quite 
clear  in  this  regard.  It  provides  in  sec- 
tion IKo; 

Thai  the  riRhls  and  rempdies  established 
by  this  section  are  m  addition  to  all  other 
riKhls  and  remedies  provided  by  law,  and  nei- 
ther the  riKhts  and  remedies  established  by 
this  section  nor  any  other  provision  of  this 
.KqI  shall  supersede,  restrict,  or  limit  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Voting  Rights  .\ct  of  1965. 

And.  that— 
Nothing  in  this  .^ct  authorizes  or  requires 
conduct   that   is   prohibited   by   the   Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  out  of  session  tonight 
well  before  8  o'clock  as  under  the  unan- 
imous-consent agreement  if  my  col- 
leagues will  come  forward  and  offer 
their  am.endments  so  we  might  be  a'ole 
to  consider  them. 

What  I  intend  doing  is  after  each 
amendment  has  been  debated  fully  it 
be  set  aside,  and  each  following  amend- 
ment would  be  set  aside  also.  When  we 
reach  that  point  where  we  have  no 
more  amendments,  then  I  will  ask  the 
majority  leader  to  come  and  make  the 
motion  that  we  move  to  vote  on  those 
en  bloc  or  back  to  back. 

So  I  hope  that  in  order  to  get  home 
at  a  reasonable  hour  tonight  my  col- 
leagues will  come  to  the  Senate  floor. 

There  are  no  Democratic  amend- 
ments to  this  legislation.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. They  all  come  from  the  other 
side.  I  hope  the  other  side  will  move  ju- 
dicially so  we  might  be  able  to  move 
quickly  on  this  bill,  and  then  we  will 
have  final  passage  in  the  morning. 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  under  the  quorum 
call  it  not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

.i^ME.NDMENT  NO.  182<< 

Purpose  To  put  off  the  effective  date  until 
.January  first  of  the  year  after  the  year  m 
which  Congress  enacts  legislation  author- 
izing and  appropriating  funds  to  pay  the 
costs  of  implementing  the  Act- 
Mr,  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

Its  immediate  consideration. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER       The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr   NlcitLKs] 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1829, 
Mr,    NICKLES.   Mr,    President.   I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 

amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  28.  strike  lines  9  through  17  and  in- 
sert the  following 

lai  I.N  Ge.seral  -Subject  to  subsection  (b). 
this  Act  shall  take  effect.— 

il  I  with  respect  to  a  State  that  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  .Act  has  a  provision  :r. 
the  constitution  of  the  State  that  would  pre- 
clude compliance  with  this  .\c\  unless  the 
State  maintained  separate  Federal  and  State 
official  lists  of  eligible  voters  or.  .January  1. 
1996.  and 

'2'  with  respect  to  any  State  not  described 
in  paragraph  d  i.  on  January  1.  1993, 

(b>  Fu.NLilNG-— 1 1  I  Not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Ac:,  a 
State  may  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Comimittee  on  House  .Administration  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  an  estimate  of 
the  costs  that  the  State  and  each  political 
subdivision  of  the  State  will  incur  in  imple- 
menting this  Act, 

(2)  This  Act  shall  not  take  effect  until  .Jan- 
uary 1  of  the  year  following  the  year  in 
which  Congress  enacts  - 

lAi  an  .■\ct  authorizing  payment  to  Stat# 
and  local  governments  of  the  costs  of  imple- 
menting this  Act  in  the  amounts  estimated 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adm.mistra- 
tion  of  the  Senate  and  the  tommittee  on 
House  .■\dminist.ration  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  consultation  with  the  States 
under  paragraph  il  y.  and 

iB)  an  .■\ct  making  appropriations  in  the 
amounts  necessar.v  to  make  the  payments 
described  in  subparagraph  .A; 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  send  to  the  desk  is 
very  simple.  I  will  quote  from  the 
amendment; 

This  bill  will  not  take  effect  until  January 
1  of  the  year  following  the  year  m  which 
Congress  enacts--.  A  i  an  Act  authorizing  pay- 
ment to  State  and  local  governments  of  the 
cost  of  implementing  this  Act  in  the 
amounts  estim.ated  by  the  Comm.ittee  on 
Rules  and  Admiinistration  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Com.mittee  on  House  .Administration  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  consultation 
with  the  States  under  paragraph  il);  and  iB) 
an  Act  making  appropriations  in  the 
amounts  necessary  to  make  the  payments 
described  in  subparagraph  (Ai, 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  sim- 
ply says  that  this  act  shall  not  become 
effective  until  Congress  authorizes  and 
appropriates  money  to  cover  the  costs 
incurred  by  the  States  and  localities, 
as  estimated  by  those  local  commu- 
nities in  working  with  the  Rules  Com- 
mittees in  the  House  and  the  Senate 

In  other  words,  we  should  not  be 
placing  an  expensive  mandate  on  the 
S'ate  and  local  governments  to  imple- 
ment this  registration  procedure  with- 
out paying  for  it. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  in  the 
Oklahoma  legislature  for  a  couple  of 
years,  and  I  remember  always  being 
upset  when  the  Congress  would  pass 
some  mandate  and  require  that  we 
spend  a  lot  of  money;  a  lot  of  times 
money  that  we  did  not  have. 

The  State  of  Oklahoma,  after  the  1988 
Presidential  election,  ranked  third 
with  91  percent  of  our  voting  age  popu- 
lation registered  to  vote.  Yet.  we  would 
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still  have  to  comply  with  this  bill,  arnl 
It  would  be  very  expensive.  At  this 
time  I  would  like  to  read  an  excerpt 
from  a  letter  sent  to  me  from  Lance 
Ward,  Secretary  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Election  Board: 

I  estimate  costs  of  this  bill  to  be  more 
than  10  times  what  Oklahoma  now  pays  for 
Its  fine  In-person  re^ristration  system.  This 
additional  c^st.  which  I  forecast  would  ex- 
ceed $13  million,  estimate  attached,  is  more 
than  one-third  the  total  annualized  appro- 
priation to  the  State  election  board,  includ- 
InK  elections. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  fi(fure  $1.3  mil- 
lion is  completely  accurate.  Other 
States  have  made  other  estimates. 
Many  of  the  estimates  in  other  States 
are  much  greater.  The  State  of  Califor- 
nia estimates  to  comply  with  this  bill 
would  cost  them  $20  million.  They 
miKht  prefer  to  put  that  $20  million  in 
economic  development  in  Watts  or 
some  other  area.  They  mij^ht  want  to 
put  it  into  clean  air  or  economic  devel- 
opment. Maybe  they  do  not  want  to 
spend  valuable  resources  on  this  man- 
date. 

Florida  has  estimated— this  bill  will 
cost  the  State — $6.4  million.  Illinois  es- 
timated it  would  cost  them  $30  million 
South  Carolina,  $2  8  million.  And  Vir- 
ginia. $5  million.  Atcain.  I  do  not  know 
if  those  numbers  are  accurate.  Each  in- 
dividual State  comes  up  with  an  esti- 
mate. 

CBO  estimates  this  bill  would  cost 
the  States  and  localities  $20  to  $25  mil- 
lion per  year  for  the  first  5  years,  and 
they  also  estimate  an  initial  start-up 
cost  of  $60  to  $70  million  to  computer- 
ize the  registration  list. 

Whether  it  is  $25  million  or  $70  mil- 
lion or  the  State  figures  I  just  cited,  we 
should  not  be  mandating  things  on 
State,  local  and  county  governments 
without  providing  the  resources  to  do 
it.  I  have  heard  many  of  my  colleagues 
talk  about  our  desire  not  to  be  impos- 
ing mandates  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, but  we  do  it  time  and  time 
again,  without  really  having  that  much 
of  an  idea  how  much  it  would  cost.  In 
this  case,  we  have  some  estimates  of 
the  cost;  although  they  are  not  total  or 
complete. 

My  amendment  is  very  simple.  It 
says  the  bill  would  not  become  effec- 
tive until  we  authorize  and  appropriate 
the  money  to  the  States,  the  counties 
and  local  governments  to  implement 
this  Act. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  is 
very  simple  and  straightforward.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  concur  I  might  con- 
clude by  saying  that  this  amendment  is 
suppoi'ted  by  the  National  .■\ssociation 
of  Counties,  as  well  as  many  other 
local  and  State  officials  So  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr    FORD  a.idre.s.sed  the  Ch.iir 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKK  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentuckv 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr  President.  I  have  al- 
ways found  that  if  .you  are  against 
."Something,  its  costs  are  exorbitant    If 
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you  are  for  something,  it  dir.s  nui  cost 
very  much.  Somewhere  in  lift  ween  is 
probably  more  accurate  But  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma  criticizes  this  bill  be- 
cause it  costs  the  States,  and  he  re- 
ferred to  California.  I  want  my  col- 
league to  listen  about  California  for 
just  a  minute.  But  the  opponents  criti- 
cize S.  250.  the  voter  registration  bill, 
because  they  claim  that  the  costs  are 
prohibitive,  that  this  bill  will  pass 
along  unfunded  Federal  mandates  to 
the  States. 

I  am  aware  of  the  many  cost  esti- 
mates that  have  been  thrown  around, 
and  absolutely  they  have  been  thrown 
around  during  the  debate  on  this  bill. 
They  say  that  the  Governors  are  op- 
posed to  it,  and  that  is  absolutely  not 
true.  The  National  Governors'  Associa- 
tion has  not  come  out  against  this  leg- 
islation, and  we  know  at  least  22  sec- 
retaries of  state  that  are  for  it.  So  we 
have  to  be  very  careful  about  how  we 
start  throwing  associations  and  names 
around. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  cost  esti- 
mate for  this  bill.  .\s  my  colleagues 
well  know,  the  usual  means  of  deter- 
mining the  costs  for  a  bill  is  through 
analysis  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  The  CBO  did  a  thorough  analy- 
sis of  the  costs  associated  with  this 
bill,  which  included  contracting  State 
and  local  election  officials  to  assess 
the  impact  of  this  bill.  I  wish  that 
some  of  my  colleagues  would  lake  a 
moment  to  read  the  cost  estimate  in- 
cluded in  the  committec'.s  report  be- 
cause I  think  they  will  find  it  very  en- 
lightening. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter,  consisting  of  10 
pages,  from  the  CBO  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows; 

Congressional  Budget  Office. 

Washington.  DC.  May  20.  1991. 
Hon   Wendkli.  H.  Ford, 

Chaitrnati.  Committee  on  Hules  and  Adrntnistra- 
tion,  r.S.  Smate.  Waihington.  DC. 
DE.Mi  Mr  Chairm.an:  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  prepared  the  attached  cost 
estimate  for  .S.  2-')0.  the  National  Voter  Reg- 
istration Act  of  1991.  Enactment  of  S.  250 
would  not  affect  direct  spending  or  receipts. 
Therefore,  pay-as-you-go  procedures  would 
not  apply  to  the  bill 

If  you   wish   further  details  on   this  esti- 
mate, we  will  be  pleased  to  provide  them. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  D.  Rei.schaier. 

CONCKESSIO.NAI.  BtDGET  OFFICE  COST  ESTIMATE 

1  Bill  number:  S.  250. 

2  BUI  title:  National  Voter  Registration 
Act  of  1991. 

3.  Bill  Status:  As  ordered  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, April  24.  1991. 

4.  Bill  purpose:  S.  250  would  create  a  na- 
tional system  of  voter  reRistration  proce- 
dures for  elections  for  federal  office.  Respon- 
sibility for  implementing  the  system  would 
fall  largely  to  the  sutes.  with  the  federal 
government  responsible  for  enforcements,  as 


well  as  some  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance. 

REQflREME.N'TS  FOR  STATES 

Under  the  national  system  of  voter  reg- 
istration, most  states  (except  those  with 
election  day  registration  and  those  with  no 
registration  requirement  at  all)  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  the  following  methods  of 
registration: 

Motor-Voter:  When  someone  applies  for  a 
driver's  license  mew.  renewal,  or  change  of 
address)  at  the  state  motor  vehicle  author- 
ity, the  application  procedure  would  have  to 
Include  the  opportunity  to  register  to  vore. 
An  individual  would  have  to  decline  in  writ- 
ing on  an  application  form  to  avoid  register- 
ing by  this  means,  or  would  have  to  sign  an 
attestation,  under  penally  or  perjury,  that 
the  individual  is  eligible  to  register  to  vote. 

Mail  Registration:  Each  sute  would  make 
available  through  various  sources  a  form, 
prescribed  by  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion I  FECI,  that  applicants  could  complete 
and  mail  to  the  election  official  to  register 
for  federal  elections. 

Agency  Registration:  Each  state  would 
have  to  designate  some  state  and  federal  of- 
fices as  well  as  private  sector  locations  (such 
as  public  libraries,  unemployment  offices. 
Ijanks,  fishing  and  hunting  license  bureaus, 
or  post  offices)  to  distribute  and  collect  at>- 
plications  for  voter  registration.  Such  loca- 
tions would  then  forward  the  applications  to 
the  appropriate  election  official. 

Currently,  the  federal  government  has  lit- 
tle involvement  with  voter  registration. 
Each  state  has  its  own  laws  governing  reg- 
istration, and  In  practices  vary  widely  even 
among  local  election  jurisdictions  within  a 
state.  S.  250  would  mandate  that  states  pro- 
vide the  specified  registration  methods  con- 
sistently In  all  jurisdictions. 

In  addition,  S.  250  would  mandate  that  any 
state  programs  used  to  update  voter  reg- 
istration lists  shall  be  uniform  and  non- 
discriminatoryand  may  not  remove  someone 
from  the  list  for  not  voting.  The  bill  would 
permit  a  state.  If  it  determines  a  voter  has 
moved,  to  remove  the  voter  from  the  list 
only  after  sending  a  forwardable  notice  with 
a  return  card  that  would  allow  the  voter  to 
confirm  the  correct  address. 

Finally,  each  state  would  have  to  des- 
ignate a  chief  state  official  responsible  for 
implementing  the  state's  functions  under  S. 
2,'iO 

HF.QUIHEME.NTS  FOR  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNME.NT 

S.  250  would  require  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  provide  election  officials  with  a  postal 
rate  subsidy  for  any  mailings  that  the  bill 
requires  the  officials  to  conduct,  such  as  the 
registration  confirmation  notice  and  the  reg- 
istration update  notice.  The  bill  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  funds  sufficient  to  reim- 
burse the  Postal  Service  for  its  losses  in  pro- 
viding the  subsidy.  If  the  Congress  does  not 
appropriate  the  nece.ssary  amounts,  then  the 
Postal  Service  would  no  longer  offer  the  sub- 
sidy. 

The  bill  also  would  require  the  FEC  to  pro- 
vide information  to  the  states  regarding 
their  responsibilities  and  to  report  to  the 
Congress  once  every  two  years  on  the  impact 
of  the  registration  procedures  required  by 
the  bill  The  FEC  also  would  have  a  develop 
a  uniform  application  form  to  be  used  by 
states  for  mail  registration. 

In  addition.  S.  250  would  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  bring  civil  actions  in  court 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  bill  Individ- 
uals also  would  be  allowed  to  ask  the  court 
for  relief  from  any  violations  of  the  bill's 
provisions. 
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b    Estimated  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: 

(By  *isca<  it>i.  in  millions  ot  dollars) 


199? 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Pjymtnt  to  tne  Postal  Seonce  to'  re»- 

enue  forgone 

tstinatfij  juthonutior  i«yei 

40 

40 

45 

45 

4  3 

fsi'maled  ouHafS 

40 

40 

4S 

4=1 

4S 

fM«rai  fiKtion  ComiTiission 

Eslirnaled  autlwri<ation  level 

02 

02 

^  7 

Cst.mateO  outlays 

02 

02 

;  2 

Bill  total 

Estimated  authannil  levei 

42 

4? 

47 

47 

4  7 

EiliiTiateS  Outlays 

42 

42 

47 

47 

i  ' 

The  costs  of  this  bill  fall  within  budget 
functions  370  and  800. 

Basis  of  estimate:  Based  on  the  total  num- 
ber of  change-of-address  actions  filed  with 
the  Postal  Service.  CBO  expects  the  postal 
subsidy  could  amount  to  no  more  than  $3 
million  annually— probably  in  the  vicinity  of 
S2  milion-to  cover  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
mailing  registration  update  notices.  In  addi- 
tion. CBO  estimates  that  officials  would 
mail  about  25  million  voter  confirmation  no- 
tices, based  on  election  officials'  reports  that 
the  number  of  registration  applications 
amounts  to  20  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
reifistered  voters  in  the  jurisdiction.  (There 
are  about  120  million  registered  voters  na- 
tionwide'. Assuming  an  average  subsidy  of 
7  3  cents  per  piece  of  mail,  subsidizing  the 
mailing  of  these  confirmation  notices  would 
cost  about  $2  million  annually  at  current 
rates.  CBO  assumes  that  an  increase  in  post- 
al rates  will  occur  in  1994.  at  which  time  the 
cost  of  this  subsidy  would  increase. 

Based  on  information  from  the  FEC.  CBO 
estimates  that  the  additional  staff  and  asso- 
ciated expenses  necessary  to  develop  a  mail 
registration  form  and  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  states  would  cost  approximately 
J200.000  annually,  beginning  m  1992.  The  re- 
quirements imposed  on  states  and  localities 
would  become  effective  beginning  January  1. 
1993,  unless  provisions  in  a  state's  constitu- 
tion conflict  with  implementing  S.  250.  In 
such  cases,  a  state  would  not  have  to  comply 
with  S  250  until  .January  1.  1994. 

6  Pay-as-you-go  considerations:  The  Budg- 
et Enforcement  .^ct  of  1990  set.s  up  pay-a.?- 
you-go  procedures  for  leRislation  affecting 
direct  spending  or  receipts  through  1995.  CBO 
estimates  that  enactment  of  S  250  would  not 
affect  direct  spending  or  receipts.  Therefore, 
pay-as-you-go  procedures  would  not  appiv  to 
the  bill. 

7  Estimated  cost  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments: S-  250  would  require  states  to  pro- 
vide three  types  of  voter  registration  for  fed- 
eral elections  beifinning  in  1993:  motor  voter, 
mail-in.  and  agency  registration.  The  bill 
also  would  mandate  that  states  use  a  uni- 
form and  nondiscriminatory  program  for 
mamt.aininK  accurate  lists  of  eligible  voters. 

Consistent  with  CBO's  usual  procedures  for 
estimating  the  cost  effects  of  legislation, 
this  estimate  compares  the  cost  to  states  of 
complying  with  the  bill's  provisions  to  the 
cost  of  their  current  practices  undei-  existing 
law.  Few  state  and  local  governments  cur- 
rently employ  all  the  methods  required  by 
the  bill  for  registerin»j  and  maintaining  vot- 
ers on  the  rolls.  In  addition,  without  S.  250, 
states  and  localities  are  unlikely  to  replace 
their  existing  practices  with  those  outlined 
in  the  bill  Therefore,  the  costs  states  would 
incur  m  chanpin^r  their  registration  proce- 
dures would  be  directly  attributable  to  en- 
actment of  the  bill. 

SUMMARY  OF  COSTS 

Direct  Costs-  If  the  bill  is  enacted,  state 
and  local  governments  would  have  to  pay  for 


the  cost  of  complying  with  the  bill's  reg- 
istration provisions.  For  the  additional  staff. 
postage,  and  printing  expenses  associated 
with  the  expected  Increase  in  registrations, 
especially  through  motor  voter.  CBO  esti- 
mates that  it  would  cost  states  and  localities 
an  average  of  $20  million  to  J25  million  a 
year  for  the  first  five  years  of  the  proirram. 
Added  costs  would  be  somewhat  lower  than 
the  average  in  federal  election  years,  and 
above  the  average  in  other  years,  since  the 
procedures  required  by  the  bill  would  have 
the  effect  of  smoothing  the  current  election- 
year  peaks  in  registration  costs.  Some  of 
these  expenses  would  begin  in  1992.  the  year 
before  the  bill's  provisions  take  effect,  as  the 
states  prepare  to  offer  the  new  registration 
methods. 

Although  the  bill  would  not  directly  re- 
quire it.  some  states  may  decide  to  acquii-e. 
expand,  or  upgrade  computer  systems  to  fa- 
cilitate implementation  of  the  bill.  To  the 
extent  that  state  and  local  governments 
make  such  changes  in  computer  technology, 
their  costs  could  increase  further.  For  exam- 
ple, we  expect  that  one-time  costs  could 
amount  to  $60  million  to  $70  million  to  com- 
puterize the  registration  lists  of  all  the  juris- 
dictions that  currently  do  not  have  comput- 
ers. We  cannot  predict  how  many  jurisdic- 
tions would  do  so.  or  how  many  that  now 
have  computers  would  choose  to  change 
their  system. 

.'\nother  provision  that  would  require  most 
states  to  make  a  change  from  current  prac- 
tices affects  the  polling  place  where  a  reg- 
istrant may  be  permitted  to  vote.  Under  S. 
250.  if  a  registrant  has  changed  addresses 
within  a  jurisdiction  without  notifying  the 
registrar,  but  the  new  and  old  addresses  are 
covered  by  different  polling  places,  then  the 
registrant  would  have  the  option  of  voting  at 
the  old  or  new  polling  place,  or  some  other 
polling  place  that  has  a  list  of  registered  vot- 
ers. Election  officials  have  indicated  that 
this  requirement  would  be  quite  difficult  to 
implement  without  a  computerized  registra- 
tion list.  Without  such  a  capability,  it  might 
not  be  possible  to  fully  meet  this  require- 
ment, so  the  cost  to  election  officials  of  this 
provision  cannot  be  estimated  at  this  time. 

Offsets  to  Costs:  Because  S.  250  would  au- 
thorize the  Postal  Service  to  provide  a  rate 
subsidy  to  election  officials  for  mailings  re- 
quired by  the  bill,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments would  be  able  to  shift  some  of  the 
costs  they  incur  now  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. S.  2M  would  require  officials  to  notify 
registrants  as  to  the  outcome  of  their  appli- 
cation and  to  contact  those  whom  the  offi- 
cials plan  to  drop  from  the  rolls  because  of  a 
chang-e  in  address.  (Most  officials  already 
take  both  of  these  actions.)  CBO  estimates 
that  the  postal  subsidy  for  these  mailings 
would  total  about  $4  million  annually.  Thus, 
upon  enactment  of  S.  250.  state  and  local 
election  officials  would  save  approximately 
$4  million  annually  in  ptjstage  costs. 

Other  Costs:  To  the  extent  that  S.  250  is 
successful  in  increasing  the  number  of  reg- 
istered voters  in  all  jurisdictions,  state  and 
local  governments  likely  would  face  other 
costs  that  are  not  directly  associated  with 
implementing  the  bill's  provisions.  F'or  ex- 
ample, if  more  people  are  registered,  then 
presumably  voter  turnout  during  elections 
would  increase.  Because  election  officials  try 
to  maintain  a  certain  ratio  of  voters  per 
polling:  place,  officials  might  have  to  add 
new  polling  places,  voting  machines,  and  poll 
workers.  However,  these  officials  would  take 
similar  steps  because  of  growth  or  migration 
patterns,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate the  bill's  effect  on  increased  turnout 
from  other  contributing  factors. 


Certain  states  with  specialized  election 
laws  would  encounter  some  secondary  effects 
of  the  bill  Caiifornia  law.  for  example,  re- 
quires states  and  local  officials  to  mail  all 
voters  on  the  registration  list  a  sample  bal- 
lot and  an  explanation  of  all  ballot  initiative 
issues  before  each  election  If  enactment  of 
S.  250  results  in  more  people  registered,  then 
the  cost  of  such  special  mailings  will  be 
greater.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bill's  provi- 
sions that  encourage  improved  hst-cleaning 
would  result  m  more  accurate  voter  registra- 
tion lists,  and  election  officials  would  save 
money  by  not  having  to  mail  voting  mate- 
rials to  or  prepare  polling  places  for  people 
who  no  longer  would  be  on  the  lists.  We  have 
not  estimated  the  total  costs  or  savings  from 
such  effects  in  the  various  states,  which 
would  depend  m  part  on  how  successful  this 
legislation  would  be  accomplishing  its  goals. 
California,  which  has  some  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive requirements  relating  to  commu- 
nications with  registered  voters,  has  esti- 
m.ated  that  it  costs  between  $4  and  $5  per 
registered  voter  to  print  ballots,  print  labels. 
mail  sample  ballots,  and  provide  polling 
places.  Most  other  states  have  lower  costs, 
because  they  do  not  have  all  these  require- 
ments mandated  by  law. 

Because  S.  250  would  allow  individuals  to 
sue  for  relief  from  violation  of  the  bill's  pro- 
visions, state  and  local  governments  and  of- 
ficials are  potentially  liable  to  pay  fines  and 
court  and  attorney  fees  if  they  lose  a  law- 
suit. Such  costs  would  not  result  directly 
from  the  bill,  but  rather  from  court  cases 
that  CBO  cannot  predict. 

CURRENT  LAW 

Under  current  law.  each  state  sets  its  own 
rules  or  guidelines  for  registering  to  vote  in 
federal  elections,  and  many  states  allow  a 
wide  range  in  practice  among  decentralized, 
local  election  jurisdictions  (usually  counties 
or  cities  and  towns).  Just  over  half  the  states 
already  have  mail-in  registration,  and  about 
one-fourth  of  the  states  have  some  .•'orm  of 
m.otor  voter  registration,  -States  and  local  ju- 
risdictions pay  the  costs  of  registering  vot- 
ers, and  the  federal  government  does  not  cur- 
rently assist  them  with  these  costs. 

DATA  COLLECTIO.N 

Because  voting  registration  practices  vary 
so  widely,  the  incremental  cost  of  imple- 
menting new  procedures  in  the  nation's 
18.000  election  jurisdictions  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine. In  preparing  this  estimate.  CBO  as- 
sumed that  local  jurisdictions  within  a  state 
generally  follow  registration  guidelines  set 
out  by  the  state  (even  though  there  are  some 
variations).  We  then  compared  the  states' 
current  guidelines  with  the  requirements  in 
the  bill.  iCBO  relied  on  state-by-state  sum- 
maries of  registration  practices  prepared  by 
various  election  information  clearing- 
houses.) 

In  so  doing,  CBO  surveyed  the  election  offi- 
cials in  just  over  half  of  the  states  <as  well 
as  about  two  dozen  counties  of  varying 
sizes).  We  collected  cost  information  from 
some  states  that  already  provide  one  or  more 
of  the  registration  procedures  mandated  ;n 
the  bill.  In  addition,  some  states  provided 
CBO  with  the  fiscal  notes  prepared  for  their 
state  legislatures  when  the.v  were  consider- 
ing one  of  these  options  We  also  contacted 
about  half  of  the  14  states  that  currentl.v  do 
not  offer  any  of  the  bill's  registration  meth- 
ods for  their  assessment  of  the  bill's  likely 
impact, 

ASSfVPTIONS 

Based  on  this  information  about  the  gen- 
eral registration  practices  in  each  state  and 
the   steps   each   state   would   have   t«   take 
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under  S.  250.  CBO  makes  the  foIlowinK  as- 
sumptions regardinf?  implementation  that 
could  affect  the  costs  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments: 

In  most  states,  motor  voter  would  become 
the  primary  method  of  rcKisterlnK  voters. 
Because  most  people  have  a  driver's  license 
and  are  required  to  renew  It  periodically,  a 
motor  voter  system  eventually  would  pro- 
vide most  people  with  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity to  register,  especially  after  a  change 
of  address 

Although  completing  a  drivers  license  ap- 
plication at  the  state  department  of  motor 
vehicles  (DMV)  would  be  the  most  common 
way  people  would  apply  for  registration, 
local  election  officials  would  remain  largely 
responsible  for  maintaining  accurate  voter 
lists. 

The  several  states  with  constitutional  pro- 
visions that  would  conflict  with  the  bill, 
such  as  requiring  voters  to  sign  an  oath  in 
person  in  front  of  a  registrar,  would  change 
their  laws  to  be  consistent  with  S.  230.  Oth- 
erwise, those  states  would  have  to  maintain 
separate  registration  rolls  and  conduct  fed- 
eral elections  separate  from  other  elections. 
This  estimate  does  not  Include  any  cost  for 
such  separate  elections. 

COSTS  OK  REGISTRATION  PROVISICSS 
MotorVoter:  DMV  Costs  S,  250  would  re- 
quire states  to  include  a  voter  registration 
application  form  as  part  of  an  application  for 
a  state  drivers  license  The  bill  language 
suggests  that  stales  use  a  consolidated  form, 
but  also  allows  them  the  flexibility  of  using 
two  forms  CBO  assumes  that  slates  could 
use  two  forms  If  they  desire,  because  the 
committee's  reptirt  language  emphatically 
declares  the  committee  s  intent  to  allow  this 
option  to  states  Thus,  states  that  already 
have  a  two-form  motorvoter  process  would 
not  have  to  change,  and  states  that  would 
have  to  decide  how  to  set  up  a  motorvoter 
process  could  have  a  choice. 

Based  on  the  experience  of  the  states  that 
already  have  motor  voter,  it  appears  that  the 
additional  cost  to  states  of  Implementing 
motor  voter  registration  would  result  mainly 
from  hiring  additional  staff  to  handle  the 
extra  paperwork  For  example,  state  DMV's 
would  need  more  employees  at  high  traffic 
locations  to  continue  to  process  applicants 
in  the  same  amount  of  time  as  ihey  cur- 
rently do.  For  the  34  states  that  do  not  now 
have  some  form  of  motor  voter,  the  cost  of 
such  additional  employees  and  related  ex- 
penses could  range  from  $20  million  to  $25 
million  annually  during  the  first  five  years 
of  implementation.  Since  most  states  re- 
quire renewal  of  driver's  license  every  four 
years,  costs  would  decrease  in  later  years, 
because  most  people  would  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  register  and  only  those  who 
move  would  have  to  update  their  registra- 
tion. 

MotorVoter:  Election  Official  Costs:  Once 
the  DMV  receives  an  application,  it  probably 
would  forward  a  copy  to  the  local  election  of- 
ficial to  process  the  registration,  as  is  cur- 
rent practice  in  the  stales  that  now  have 
motorvoter  While  CBO  expects  that  offi- 
cials in  sparsely  populated  Jurisdictions 
would  be  able  to  absorb  small  increases  In 
the  number  of  applications,  others  would 
face  Increased  costs.  In  especially  populous 
jurisdictions,  election  officials  would  have  to 
hire  more  staff  to  handle  the  likely  increasi* 
In  applications  and  to  check  for  duplicate 
registrations  (although  some  states  with 
motor  voter  report  these  are  less  than  they 
had  originally  anticipated)  Counties  we  con- 
tacted report  that  the  number  of  registra- 
tion    applications     they     handle     annually 


amounts  to  about  20  percent  of  the  number 
of  registered  voters  in  the  county  (there  are 
about  125  million  registered  voters  nation- 
widei.  Based  on  information  from  counties  in 
states  that  currently  have  motor  voter,  it 
appears  thai  the  workload  could  increase  by 
20  percent  because  of  people  registering  who 
otherwise  would  noi  have  registered,  dupli- 
cate registrations,  and  ineligible  applica- 
tions. 

Assuming  the  Incremental  cost  for  a  coun- 
ty election  office  of  handling  an  additional 
application  Is  $1.50.  then  local  jurisdictions, 
in  aggregate,  would  have  to  f>ay  an  addi- 
tional J5  million  to  $10  million  annually 
Some  of  these  costs  would  only  be  Incurred 
during  the  first  few  years.  Once  most  people 
are  on  the  rolls  and  the  number  of  unregis- 
tered voters  decreases,  use  of  the  motor 
voter  system  would  decrease  as  voters  would 
only  register  if  they  have  moved 

Such  costs,  however,  would  be  somewhat 
offset  by  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  part-time 
employees  hired  to  handle  the  increased 
workload  around  each  registration  deadline. 
Officials  in  some  states  with  motorvoter. 
such  as  Colorado  and  Michigan,  report  that 
receiving  forms  from  the  DMV  evenly  over 
the  year  rather  than  in  a  lasi-minute  pre- 
election rush  has  allowed  them  to  reduce 
their  part-time  hires  and  use  their  full-time 
staff  more  efficiently.  Based  on  information 
from  several  localities  that  hire  part-time 
stj»ff  during  election  years,  we  expect  local 
officials  nationwide  could  save  about  $10  mil- 
lion m  a  presidential  election  year  and  about 
$7  million  in  non-presideniial  election  years 
by  reducing  part-time  hires.  (There  would  be 
no  savings  in  non-election  years  because  no 
part-time  help  is  necessary  i 

The  total  costs  that  election  officials 
would  face  would  be  offset  further  by  the 
postal  rate  subsidy  authorized  by  S.  250. 
While  the  bill  requires  election  officials  to 
notify  applicants  of  the  outcome  of  their  reg- 
istration application,  it  also  would  provide  a 
discount  of  about  43  percent  for  notices 
mailed  by  third  class.  Because  most  stales 
already  mall  such  notices  to  applicants,  the 
notification  requirement  would  not  result  in 
additional  costs,  but  the  subsidy  would  shift 
about  $2  million  of  postage  costs  currently 
incurred  by  election  officials  to  the  federal 
government. 

Motor  Voter  Computer  Costs:  Rather  than 
forwarding  an  application  from  the  DMV  to 
a  county  registrar,  a  possible  alternative, 
untested  thus  far,  would  be  to  transmit  the 
voter  information  electronically.  The  cost  of 
adding  registrants  to  a  jurisdiction's  list 
would  be  lower  if  the  voter  data  were  trans- 
ferred to  computer  by  tape  or  other  device 
rather  than  entered  by  hand  Some  stales 
have  indicated  that  they  would  probably  im- 
plement the  motorvoter  requirement  by 
switching  their  record- keeping  from  paper  to 
computers,  and  arranging  for  electronic 
transfer  of  data  from  the  DMV  system  to  the 
voter  registration  system.  Some  state  offi- 
cials have  suggested  that  record- keeping 
would  be  improved  if  election  officials  used 
signature  digitizers  to  store  voters'  signa- 
tures on  the  computer,  but  this  would  cost 
extra.  Although  the  bill  would  not  mandate 
states  to  computerize,  in  some  instances 
states  or  counties  might  decide  computeriza- 
tion would  be  the  best  action,  even  though  it 
would  require  a  significant  one-time  invest- 
ment in  equipment. 

CBO  has  no  information  on  which  to  base 
an  estimate  of  how  many  counties  would 
computerize  or  how  many  more  states  would 
create  a  statewide  registration  system.  (Cur- 
rently. 21  states  have  one  )  Based  on  data 


from  Election  Data  Services,  it  appears  that 
jurisdictions  already  use  computers  to  main- 
tain lists  for  about  70  percent  to  80  percent 
of  the  registered  voters  in  the  country.  Aside 
from  jurisdictions  that  might  wish  to  change 
their  existing  computer  systems,  jurisdic 
lions  could  potentially  purchase  new  equip- 
ment to  computerize  the  remaining  one 
fourth  of  the  nation's  voters. 

We  have  examined  the  costs  of  existing 
registration  and  election  systems  and  have 
determined  that  it  costs  between  one  dollar 
and  two  dollars  per  vote  record  for  a  com 
puter  system  Jurisdictions  with  small  popu 
lalions  I  less  than  lOO.OOOi  would  have  to  pay 
close  to  two  dollars,  and  jurisdictions  with 
larger  populations  would  have  to  pay  less 
For  example,  a  county  with  75.000  registered 
voters  could  expect  to  pa.v  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $150,000  for  an  elections  system.  A 
slate  with  7  million  registered  voters  would 
pay  about  $7  million  for  a  basic  statewide 
system.  Computerizing  the  registration  lists 
for  the  30  million  to  35  million  people  in  ju- 
risdictions currently  without  computers 
could  cost  up  to  $60  million  to  $70  million 

Mail-In  and  Agency  Registration-  Because 
most  voters  (we  assume  80  percent  to  90  per- 
centi  eventually  would  register  through  the 
motorvoter  system,  mail-in  and  agency  reg 
istration  would  serve  as  alternate  means  for 
those  few  remaining  voters  who  do  not  have 
a  driver's  license  In  those  states  that  cur- 
rently provide  one  or  both  of  these  methods, 
the  number  of  registrations  received  from 
these  sources  would  decrease  over  time  as 
voters  register  instead  through  the  DMV 
and  would,  after  the  first  few  years,  evenlu 
ally  generate  from  $5  million  to  $10  milllor. 
in  annual  savings  that  would  partially  offset 
increased  costs  of  motor  voter.  If  all  stales 
that  currently  do  not  have  mall-in  registra 
tion  were  to  implement  It  along  with  the 
other  two  methods,  it  would  cost  them  about 
$1  million  to  $2  million  annually  becausf 
they  would  not  use  mail-ln  registration  as 
much  as  states  that  currently  have  mail-in 
registration  do. 

Almost  all   states  report  that  they   have 
some  form  of  agency  or  satellite  registra 
tion.  which  in  some  states  means  a  voter  ha.s 
to  swear  an  oath  in  front  of  a  deputy   rf  v 
isirar  at  one  of  several  county  offices.  .■■-    .:  vi 
envisions  a  somewhat  expanded  type  of  a»«cn 
cy  registration  in  which  forms  are  availabU' 
at  a  variety  of  locations  where  voters  car: 
complete    and    submit    them    (or   else    iak>- 
them   home  and  mail   them   im.   Again,  this 
would  not  be  a  major  source  of  registerin*; 
voters,  and  the  costs  are  not  expected  to  bo 
significant  in  aggregate,  although  some  ad 
ditional  training  costs  might  be  necessary  to 
expand  the  pool  of  people  able  to  assist  vot 
ers    in    completing    the    forms.    Only    those 
states  that  currently  have  just  a  deputy  reg 
istrar    system    would    have    to    print   exirn 
forms  to  be  available  throughout  the  juris 
diction,   but  these  costs  probably  would  bf 
offset  by  the  reduced  amount  of  work  for  the 
registrars  and  clerks  who  would  not  have  to 
register  as  many  voters  in  person. 

COSTS  or  VOTER  CONKIR.M  ATIOS  PHOVISIONS 
Because  voters  usually  do  not  notify  eler 
tion  officials  of  address  changes,  the  names 
and  addresses  of  outdated  registrants  often 
accumulate  on   the  rolls.   Election  officials 
revise  registration   lists  to  clean  out  those 
who  have  moved,  died,  or  are  otherwise  ineli- 
gible   to    vote    in    that   jurisdiction.    S.    2.'J0 
would    prescribe    that    whatever    method    a 
state  uses  to  maintain  accurate  registration 
rolls.  It  should  be  uniform  and  nondiscrlm 
inatory     Further,    the    bill    would    prohibit 
states  from  removing  registrants  from  the 
list  simply  for  not  voting. 


Current  l.aw  .•Ml  slates  now  employ  some 
procedure  for  updating  lists  at  least  once 
every  two  years  (except  four  states  that  re- 
view lists  every  four  years >.  though  practices 
may  vary  somewhat  from  county  to  county. 
.\bout  20  percent  of  the  states  canvass  all 
voters  on  the  list  The  remaining  80  percent 
do  not  contact  all  voters,  but  instead  target 
only  those  who  did  not  vole  In  the  most  re- 
tent  election  i  using  not  voting  as  an  indica- 
tion that  an  individual  might  have  moved' 
Of  these,  about  five  states  simpl.v  drop  the 
non-voters  from  the  list  without  notice. 
The.se  slates  could  not  continue  this  practice 
uml'T  S.  250. 

Whether  stales  canvass  all  those  on  the 
list  i.ir  just  the  non-voters,  most  send  a  no- 
tice to  assess  whether  the  person  has  moved. 
In  about  30  stales,  election  officials  also  pro- 
viilf  voters  with  a  way  to  update  or  prevent 
removal  from  the  registration  list. 

National  Change  of  Address  System:  S.  250 
suggests,  but  does  not  require,  an  approach 
election  officials  can  use  to  make  sure  that 
their  list  cleaning  method  is  uniform  and 
nondiscriminatory.  Instead  of  using  non-voi- 
ing  as  an  indication  that  a  voter  has  changed 
addresses,  an  election  official  could  contact 
only  those  who  have  actuall.v  moved,  and  at 
their  new  addresses.  By  using  the  National 
Change  of  Address  (NCOA)  system  of  the  U.S. 
I'ostal  Service,  election  officials  could  di- 
rectly identify  those  who  have  moved  and 
would  send  those  people  a  forwardable  notice 
with  a  pre-addressed.  postage  paid  card  that 
outlines  the  registration  options  available 
and  allows  people  to  respond  to  the  officials 
While  an  elections  jurisdiction  would  have  to 
pay  a  vendor  licensed  by  the  Postal  .Service 
to  do  a  computer  match  of  the  registration 
:ist  and  the  NCOA  list  (costing  $2  to  $8  per 
1 ,000  addresses  matched  i.  these  costs  prob- 
at)ly  would  be  offset  by  reduci.ig  the  postage 
and  printing  costs  that  officials  currently 
nay  for  less-focused  canvassing.  Several  pilot 
studies  of  this  system  in  California  and  Or- 
egon, sometimes  called  Project  MAIL,  report 
that  counties  would  save  money  by  signifi- 
cantly reducing  the  number  of  notices  sent 
out. 

Postal  Rale  Subsidy:  Whether  election  of- 
ficials decide  to  use  this  NCOA  approach  or 
I  hoose  their  current  or  other  method  for  list 
I  leaning  (as  long  as  it  is  uniform,  non- 
discriminatory, and  does  not  drop  for  non- 
voting), their  postal  costs  associated  with 
this  process  would  decrease  if  S  250  is  en- 
ai  ted  The  bill  authorizes  a  postal  rale  sub- 
sidy for  mailings  associated  with  the  list 
cleaning  requirement,  thereby  shifting  costs 
from  the  slates  to  the  federal  government. 
The  ultimate  amount  of  this  shift  would  de- 
pend on  the  number  of  notices  mailed.  We 
have  no  data  on  the  amount  of  mail  election 
officials  currently  send  out  to  update  their 
lists.  However,  if  most  states  adopt  the 
NCO.\  approach,  the  number  of  changes  of 
address,  about  40  million  annually,  would 
represent  the  maximum  possible  number  of 
matches  between  the  registration  rolls  and 
the  NCO.\  list  With  an  average  third  class 
subshiy  of  about  7.3  cents  per  piece  of  mail. 
the  cost  of  this  subsidy  is  unlikely  to  exceed 
i-i  million  annually.  In  fact,  it  is  likely  to  be 
less  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  $2  million— 
because  not  everyone  on  the  NCO.A  list  will 
be  on  a  registration  list,  some  changes  of  ad- 
dress are  temporary  only,  and  officiaLs  will 
update  their  lists  through  other  methods 
sucli  as  motorvoter.  When  voters  move  with- 
in a  state  and  get  a  new  driver's  license,  they 
also  would  be  updating  their  voting  registra- 
tion, thereby  reducing  the  number  of  voters 
that  officials  will  have  to  contact  to  deter- 


mine whether  they  are  recorded  on  the  rolls 
accurately, 

8   Estimate  comparison:  None 

9,  Previous  CBO  estimate   None. 

10  Estimate  prepared  hy   James  Hearn. 

11,  Estimate  approved  by:  C  G  Nuckols  for 
James  L,  Blum.  Assistant  Director  for  Budg- 
et Analysis, 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr,  President.  I  think  it 
is  important  to  compare  the  CBO  cost 
analysis  ivith  some  of  the  cost  esti- 
mates referred  to  by  the  opponents  of 
this  legislation.  If  you  read  this  letter, 
it  also  says  there  is  a  cost  saviners.  a 
cost  savings  in  this  piece  of  legislation, 
for  the  States.  If  you  go  hy  driver's  li- 
censing, you  get  your  license  by 
month,  so  everybody  in  January  comes 
in.  everybody  in  February  comes  in,  ev- 
erybody in  .March  com.es  in.  It  is  an 
even  flow  instead  of  the  way  we  have  it 
now,  everybody  rushing  in  at  the  last 
minute  to  tr.y  to  get  registered.  You 
hire  extra  help.  You  make  mistakes. 
All  these  things  occur  instead  of  mak- 
ing it  consistent.  And  it  does  reduce 
the  cost,  according  to  CBO. 

Now,  we  have  heard  about  the  S20- 
million  estimate  for  California.  I 
chaired  the  hearing  of  the  committee 
on  this  bill.  The  committee  received 
testimony  from  country  court  clerk 
Tony  Bernhart.  He  testified,  as  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  said,  that  the 
estimate  for  California  was  $20  million. 
And  you  know  what  he  included  in  the 
cost  estimate''  The  cost  for  the  general 
administration  of  the  election  process. 
He  threw  the  whole  State's  cost  in.  Do 
you  know  what  he  included  m  thaf 
■Voting  booths.  You  already  do  that. 
That  is  pai't  of  his  S20  million.  He  in- 
cluded ballot  boxes.  That  is  included  in 
his  S20  million.  Flags  for  precincts.  You 
already  do  that.  Signs  he  has  to  put  up. 
He  already  does  that.  Tables,  addi- 
tional rosters,  and  the  cost  for  staffing 
at  the  polling  places.  I  thought  they 
did  that  now.  I  thought  that  was  in 
their  costs  now.  But  that  is  included  in 
the  cost  estimate  for  California.  You 
use  any  kind  of  estimate  you  want  to 
or  throw  a  lot  of  things  into  a  cost  to 
try  to  make  it  look  bad  if  you  are 
against  allowing  the  .'American  people 
to  participate  in  democracy. 

So  suddenly  here  we  are.  We  said  all 
these  cost  are  in  there.  Basically  this 
county  clerk  argued  that  because  Cali- 
fornia would  experience  an  increase  in 
the  registration  rolls,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  pick  up  the  tab  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  larger  vote  roll.  Of 
course,  we  are  going  to  have  more  peo- 
ple register.  That  is  the  intent  here. 
What  is  wrong  with  that?  What  is 
wrong  with  thaf  But  do  not  start 
throwing  flags  and  polling  booths  and 
all  those  things  into  a  cost  estimate, 
when  they  are  already  paying  for  those 
things. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  the  county  clerk 
of  Cook  County  and  he  says: 

As  clerk  of  Cook  County.  Illinois.  I  am  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  elections  and 
voter  registration  in  suburban  Cook  County. 


That  is  the  second  larcest  county  in  the 
country.  Of  all  the  factors  that  discourage 
voting,  the  easiest  to  remedy  are  cum- 
bersome registration  procedures.  The  Na- 
tional Voter  Registration  Act  will  remove 
these  unnecessary  barriers  to  citizen  partici- 
pation. It  wil;  reach  more  than  90  percent  of 
eligible  voters  It  will  help  m.e  do  the  :ob  I 
was  elected  to  do. 

That  is  the  county  clerk  of  the  sec- 
ond largest  county  in  the  United 
States.  And  he  goes  on  to  say: 

In  the  long  run  the  year-around  registra- 
tion available  through  motor  voters  mail-in 
and  agency-based  registration  have  proven 
to  be  less  costly— less  costly— -than  the  tradi- 
tional registration  methods.  These  methods 
save  money  by  distributing  registration  over 
the  entire  year. 

So.  Mr.  President,  this  is  just  an- 
other one  of  those— well.  I  really  do  not 
know  what  to  call  it.  It  is  a  fantasy.  I 
think,  as  it  relates  to  cost.  When  y-ou 
say  the  overall  costs,  then,  what  is 
overall  cost'.'  You  are  putting  in  all  the 
costs  they  have  and  want  Big  Brother 
to  pay  for.  Sure,  they  want  the  Federal 
Government  to  pick  up  the  tab  for 
what  they  ought  to  be  doing  under  the 
Constitution  now.  I  do  not  blame  them. 
But  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  give  it 
to  them. 

But  if  you  want  to  kill  this  bill,  if 
you  want  to  stop  average  citizens  out 
there  from  having  an  opportunity  to  be 
registered  so  that  they  can  exercise 
their  frustration— the  frustration  can 
be  exercised  at  the  polls  and  there  is 
more  power  there  than  any  other  place 
I  know.  So.  I  ask  you  what  is  wrong 
with  having  the  citizens  registered  in 
m.v  opinion,  for  very  little  additional 
costs. 

I  want  to  just  quote  part  of  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  on  Oc- 
tober 23.  1991.  that  opponents  of  the 
motor-voter  measure  exaggerate  its 
cost  and  the  chance  for  increased  vot- 
ingjf^ud.  What  cannot  be  exaggerated 
is  the  ct>6t  to  democracy  of  standing 
still.  How  much  cost  is  thaf 

So.  we'Tind  that  the  prohibitive  cost 
is  really  a  nonissue.  The  real  issue.  Mr. 
President,  is  whether  we  will  establish 
a  national  and  uniform  registration 
process  that  will  enfranchise  virtually 
all  eligible  citizens.  We  should  not  be 
content  with  the  current  restrictive 
practices  that  set  up  barriers  to  the 
ability  of  people  to  get  to  ballot  box. 

Mr.  President,  people  in  this  country 
are  frustrated  by  a  system  they  feel  no 
longer  represents  their  interests.  They 
are  restless.  They  have  seen  the  devas- 
tation that  results  when  the  people  feel 
that  the  system  has  failed.  Mob  rule 
and  anarchy  are  not  the  answers.  The 
resolution,  Mr.  President,  should  he  at 
the  ballot  box. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  buzz  words 
we  hear  from  the  President's  adminis- 
tration is  individual  empowerment.  In- 
dividual empowerment.  The  solution  to 
the  problems  in  the  inner  city,  the  so- 
lution to  unemployment,  the  solution 
to  so  many  of  the  problems  that  face 
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our  Nation  is  inilivnlu.il  f^mpuwernient 
I  cannot  think  of  any  more  important 
way  to  empower  people  than  to  make 
sure  they  have  access  to  the  voting 
booth  Thf  rufht  to  vote  is  the  greatest 
means  of  individual  empowerment  in 
the  world  This  hill  will  ensure  that  all 
eligible  citizens  have  a  right  to  vote. 
This  bill  makes  registration  conven- 
ient and  accessible  to  all  eligible  vot- 
ere  regardless  of  race,  income  or  phys- 
ical condition.  What  could  be  more 
democratic'.'  What  could  be  more  vital 
to  the  interest  of  the  republican  form 
of  government 

Mr  President,  we  can  put  no  price  on 
the  value  of  democracy,  and  I  believe 
that  the  National  Voter  Registration 
Act  of  1991  will  go  a  long  way  to  assure 
that  voting  rolls  are  kept  current  and 
accurate  so  they  can  serve  as  vehicles 
to  facilitate  full  participation  in  our 
elections  rather  than  obstacles  to  full 
participation  of  all  our  citizens.  It  will 
assure  that  they  have  they  opportunity 
to  exercise  their  right  to  vote.  The 
right  to  vote  will  be  readily  available 
to  all  qualified  citizens,  not  a  prize  re- 
served for  those  who  demonstrate  the 
stamina  and  endurance  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  that  are  there  now— that 
are  put  up- -to  prevent  them  from  reg- 
istering to  vote 

So.  Mr  President,  the  opponents  to 
this  legislation  say  it  will  cost  too 
much  to  increase  the  numbers  of  eligi- 
ble people  to  register  and  vote.  They 
say  that  S.  250  costs  too  much  to  make 
an  effort  to  Increase  voter  participa- 
tion. If  that  is  what  this  bill  is  going  to 
do.  then  I  say.  What  price  is  democ- 
racy. Mr.  President?  What  price  is  de- 
mocracy'' 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PHK.SIDINC;  OFFICER  (Mr. 
('.n.\H.\Mi    Who  yields  time'.' 

The  .Sen.itor  fi'om  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLKS.  Mr  President.  I  appre- 
ciate my  colleague  s  remarks,  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  spoken 
well.  I  noticed,  in  doing  a  little  bit  of 
homework,  my  colleague  introduced  a 
resolution  in  Januar.v  of  1989  that  I 
think  was  an  outstanding  resolution  to 
the  Budget  .•"ict.  one  that  I  would  like 
to  co.sponMir  with  my  colleague.  The 
purpo.se  of  the  bill  is  to  amend  the  Con- 
giessional  Budget  Act  of  1971  to  mini- 
mize the  impact  on  State  and  local 
governments  of  unexpected  provisions 
of  legislation  proposing  the  imposition 
of  large  unfunded  costs  on  such  govern- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes. 

I  think  It  is  a  very  good  hill.  I  think 
my  colleague  from  Kentucky  is  exactly 
right  in  introducing  it,  I  hope  that  he 
would  pursue  it  That  is  the  reason  I 
<uTi  pursing  the  same  philosophy  on 
this  legislation  because  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  not  pass  legislation 
on  States  and  count ie.s  without  funding 
them 

A  lot  of  States     my  Stale  included 
and  a  lot  of  counties  are  having  a  hard 
time    making    their    budgets    meet      I 


know  a  lot  of  counties  in  ( ik'.ai.oma  are 
having  an  especially  hard  time 

We  have  a  debate  going  on  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  right  now  on 
whether  we  can  fund  welfare  services. 
It  is  a  serious  issue.  They  are  talking 
about  raising  taxes  and  whether  or  not 
they  can  fund  welfare  services. 

And  yet  this  bill  is  going  to  require 
our  State  to  spend  at  least  $1.3  million, 
maybe  more,  who  knows.  And  my  guess 
is.  thia  IS  not  in  the  priority  of  our 
State  because  we  had  a  91-percent  reg- 
istration rate  in  the  1988  election.  We 
do  a  pretty  good  job  with  the  system 
that  we  have  right  now. 

Mr.  FORM  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

.Mr.  NU'KI.KS   I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  FORD  Mr.  President,  you  only 
have  9  percent  of  your  people  left  to 
register? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Ninety-one  percent 
after  the  1988  election. 

Mr.  FORD.  Ninety-one  percent  of  all 
eligible  voters  in  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa are  registered  to  vote,  and  it  is 
going  to  take  over  a  million  to  get  the 
other  9  percent^ 

Mr.  NICKLES.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield,  I  am  not  sure  just  by  passage  of 
your  legislation  that  you  are  going  to 
get  the  other  9  percent. 

Mr.  FORD.  You  do  not  have  to.  They 
can  turn  it  down.  They  do  not  have  to 
register.  They  have  the  right  to  say  no. 
That  seems  like  an  extraordinary  cost 
when  you  already  have  it  in  place  and 
you  only  have  9  percent  and  it  cost 
over  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league's legislation  is  going  to  man- 
date, even  though  our  State  has  done 
an  outstanding  job;  it  Is  going  to  man- 
date that  the  State  of  Oklahoma  will 
have  to  enact  this  legislation  at  a 
great  cost  even  if  we  are  just  talking 
about  9  percent  of  the  voting  popu- 
lation. This  act  is  going  to  duplicate  a 
lot  of  things  already  done.  It  would  be 
very  expensive.  That  is  my  point. 

We  are  going  to  be  mandating  on  the 
States  a  lot  of  expense  which  a  lot  of 
States  have  figured  out  more  economic 
ways  to  accomplish.  In  my  State,  we 
register  voters  through  voter  reg- 
istrars, who  volunteer,  spend  time  at 
State  fairs,  county  fairs,  football 
games,  schools.  We  have  a  massive 
voter  registration  effort.  It  is  quite 
successful.  And  it  is  quite  economical. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  concerned  about 
putting  unnecessary  and  expensive 
costs  on  States  and  counties.  I  men- 
tioned in  my  earlier  remarks  that 
many  of  the  Governors  share  my  con- 
cern. I  have  a  letter  that  was  written 
by  two  representatives  of  the  National 
Governors  Association,  Terry  Branstad 
of  Iowa,  who  I  believe  was  the  head  of 
the  Governors  Association  in  1989.  and 
Gerald  Baliles  of  V'^irginia— written 
.June  2.  1989  in  regards  to  the  Motor- 
Voter  hill  introduced  in  the  101st  Con- 
gress which  IS  almost  ulenlical  to  the 
legislation  we  are  considering  today. 


This  letter  was  addressed  to  Senator 
FORU.  chairman.  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

Dear  Chaik.m.a.n  Ford  Governors,  perhaps 
more  than  anyone  else,  are  aware  of  the  na- 
tion's record  of  low  voter  turnout  in  recent 
elections.  As  Governors  we  have  tried  to  ex- 
pand the  number  of  registered  voters  and  en- 
couraged a  large  turnout  on  election  days 
This  past  February,  the  Governors  approved 
a  policy  statement  supporting  efforts  to  in- 
crease voter  reRisiration  and  participation. 

These  efforts,  however,  should  not  be 
packaged  in  the  form  of  unfunded,  prescrip- 
tive mandates  by  the  federal  government 
The  mandates  outlined  in  legislation  iS  874  i 
pending  before  the  Rules  and  Administration 
Committee  would  create  unnecessary  and 
costly  administrative  burdens  for  states.  In 
some  instances,  they  could  prove  counter 
productive. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  with  the  re 
QUirement  of  simultaneous  application    for 
voter  registration  and  motor  vehicle  driver  s 
license.    In    most   states,    these   applications 
are  processed  by  separate  agencies.  In  many 
cases  states  would  need  to  purchase  expen 
slve  computer  equipment  to  centralize  their 
files  and  process  the  information.  Allowinkr 
states  to  provide  separate  voter  registration 
forms  and  assistance  at  motor  vehkle  office.'- 
or  other  state  agencies  would  fulfill  the  leg 
islation's  intent  without  the  administrative 
or  cost  burdens. 

So  Mr.  President,  this  is  the  Gov- 
ernors saying  do  not  mandate  this  on 
us.  We  want  to  increase  registration 
We  want  to  do  it,  but  let  the  States  do 
it  in  the  most  cost-effective  way.  It  i.s 
clear  that  a  Federal  mandate  is  not  the 
most  cost-effective  way  in  many,  many 
States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  by  the  2  Gov- 
ernors, representing  the  National  Gov- 
ernors  Association,   be   printed   in   the 

RFX'ORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

JvttE  2.  1989 
Hon  Wkndkli,  H.  Ford. 

f'haiTtnan.  Committee  on  Rules  and  i4dminis(ra- 
tion.  U.S.  Senate.  Waskmgton.  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Ford:  Governors,  perhaps 
more  than  anyone  else,  are  aware  of  the  na- 
tion's record  of  low  voter  turnout  in  recent 
elections.  As  Governors  we  have  tried  to  ex- 
pand the  number  of  registered  voters  and  en- 
courage a  large  turnout  on  election  days 
This  past  February,  the  Governors  approved 
a  policy  statement  supporting  efforts  to  in- 
crease voter  registration  and  participation. 

These  efforts,  however,  should  not  be 
packaged  in  the  form  of  unfunded,  prescrip- 
tive mandates  by  the  federal  government 
The  mandates  outlined  in  legislation  (S  874  i 
ponding  before  the  Rules  and  Administration 
Committee  would  create  unnecessary  and 
costly  administrative  burdens  for  states  In 
some  instances,  they  could  prove  counter 
productive. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  wiih  the  re- 
quirement of  simultaneous  application  for 
voter  registration  and  motor  vehicle  driver's 
license.  In  most  slates,  these  applicalions 
are  processed  by  separate  agencies  In  many 
cases  states  would  need  to  purchase  expt-n- 
sive  computer  equipment  to  centralize  their 
Hies  and  process  the  information.  Allowing 
states  to  provide  separate  voter  registration 


forms  and  assistance  at  motor  vehicle  offices 
or  other  state  agencies  would  fulfill  the  leg- 
islaiions  inter**  without  the  administrative 
or  cost  burdens 

In  addition,  if  state  voter  registration  offi- 
cials were  granted  access  to  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service's  change  of  address  system,  the  state 
motor  vehicle  offices  would  not  need  to  be 
Involved  with  the  automatic  change  of  ad- 
dress retiuirements. 

The  requirement  for  states  to  conduct 
ma.-;.''^  mailings  once  every  two  years  will  be 
expensive  The  cost  could  be  reduced  if 
franking  privileges  were  extended  for  all  reg- 
istration and  election  materials  sent  by 
mail. 

Finally,  at  least  three  .states  have  con- 
stitutional requirements  that  guide  state 
and  local  election  procedures.  Enactment  of 
S  874  would  force  these  states  to  set  up  dual 
election  procedures,  one  for  federal  and  one 
for  state  elections,  until  a  time  they  cnuld 
amend  their  constitutions.  In  the  meantime. 
voters  would  be  confused  and  disenchanted 
with  the  different  registration  and  voting 
procedures.  The  confusion  at  election  time 
could  undermine  the  public's  confidence  in 
the  election  system. 

We  hope  that  you  will  take  these  concerns 
into  mind  and  grant  states  the  flexibility 
and  funding  to  fulfill  the  requirements  out- 
lined in  S.  874. 

With  kindest  regards,  we  are 
Sincerely. 

Gerald  L.  Baliles. 

Governor  of  Virginia. 
Terry  Branstad. 
Governor  of  Iowa 

.Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
have  a  letter  from  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties,  dated  May  19.  1992. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RKfORD.  as  follows: 

N.\T10NAL  ASSCK-IATION 

OK  COfNTIES. 

Washington.  DC.  May  19.  1992. 
Hon.  Don  Nickles, 

U.S.  Senate.  Hart  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Nickles:  On  behalf  of  the 
Naiiona!  Association  of  Counties.  I  am 
pleased  to  go  on  record  in  support  of  your 
amendment  to  S.  250.  providing  a  process  for 
^umpensating  states  and  local  government.s 
for  the  additional  state  and  local  costs  of  im- 
plementing the  National  Voter  Registration 
Act  of  1991. 

We  .appreciate  your  leadership  m  protect- 
ing .•<tate  and  local  governments  from  assum- 
ing a  major  unfunded  mandate. 
Sincerely. 

Larry  E.  Naake. 
Kiecutiie  Director. 

Ml  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  very  clear:  it  is  very 
simple. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  at  one 
point  argued  this  is  not  going  to  cost 
the  States  very  much:  it  is  not  going  to 
be  very  expensive;  a  lot  of  States  al- 
ready have  large  voter  registration  and 
therefore  the  incremental  costs  are  not 
much.  If  the  cost  is  not  much,  maybe 
we  should  go  ahead  and  pay  for  it.  If 
the  cost  is  expensive,  maybe  we  should 
pay  for  it  too.  A  lot  of  Stales  cannot 
afford  expensive  P'ederal  mandates  tell- 
ing them  to  do  in  many  cases  what 
they  are  doing  very  well. 


I  personally  am  opposed  to  it.  I  would 
not  support  an  appropriation  for  the 
motor-voter  bill.  I  do  not  think  this  is 
a  Federal  function.  But  if  we  are  going 
to  mandate  it  on  the  Stales,  if  we  are 
going  to  mandate  this  on  the  counties. 
I  think  we  should  provide  the  funding 
to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr   FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league referred  to  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  I  introduced  and  I  am  still  for  it. 
But  that  amendment  would  not  apply 
to  this  legislation  because  ihe  CBO  es- 
timate IS  well  below  that. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that 
mandates  computerization.  They  talk 
about  all  these  new  computers.  It  is 
not  mandated  in  this  bill. 

The  District  of  Columbia  instituted 
motor-voter  and  gets  along  very  well. 
and  at  the  cost  of  about  6  cents  a  per- 
son. The  principal  cost  is  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  programs,  not  the  cost  of 
the  forms. 

CBO  shows  that  a  .State  can  save  SIO 
million  -think  about  that — the  Stales 
can  save  about  SIO  million  in  an  elec- 
tion year  by  not  having  to  hire  addi- 
tional staff.  So  everybody  comes  in 
here  with  the  costs.  You  are  against 
the  bill,  so  the  cost  goes  high.  I  said 
that  earlier. 

There  is  nothing  mandated  here 
about  computerization:  nothing  man- 
dated in  here  that  we  are  to  put  it  on 
computer.  And  if  you  are  that  far 
along.  91  percent  of  the  eligible  voters, 
then  all  they  have  to  do  is  check  no. 
The.v  do  not  have  to  register.  It  is  a 
simple  thing. 

So  I  think  what  we  have  here  is  one 
or  two  people  m  an  association  writing 
letters  that  they  are  against  it. 

When  you  look  at  the  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Secretaries  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Slate  from  Mis- 
sissippi, he  likes  this  and  he  has  writ- 
ten a  letter  of  endorsement  for  it.  He 
said  it  would  be  even  better  than  the 
new  program  they  are  going  to.  So  you 
begin  to  look  at  all  of  what  the  costs 
will  be  and  look  how  California  tried  to 
skew  their  costs.  I  think  if  we  put  it  in 
place  that  you  will  find  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  participate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  the  office  of  the  county 
clerk  of  Cook  County,  setting  out  that 
it  would  reduce  the  cost  of  the  second 
largest  county  in  this  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Office  of  the 
County  Clerk. 
Chicago.  JL.  Maij  18.  1992. 
Hon.  Wendell  H.  Ford. 

Senate    Russell    Office    Building.    Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  Ford:  I  strongly  urge  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  vote  in  support  of 


Senate  250.  the  National  Voter  Registration 
Act 

.^s  the  Clerk  of  Cook  County.  Illinois.  I  am 
re.<ponsible  for  the  conduct  of  elections  and 
voter  registration  m  suburban  Cook  Coun- 
ty—the second  largest  county  :n  the  nation, 
or  all  the  factors  that  discourage  voting,  the 
easiest  to  remedy  are  cumbersome  registra- 
tion procedures  The  National  Voter  Reg- 
istration .Act  will  remove  these  unnecessary 
barriers  to  citizen  participation.  It  will 
reach  more  than  ninety  percent  of  eligible 
voters  It  Will  help  me  do  the  job  I  was  elect- 
ed to  do. 

Experience  m  numerous  states  has  shown 
that  simplifying  and  facilitating  voter  reg- 
istration leads  to  increased  voter  registra- 
tion and  increased  voter  turnout.  The  num- 
ber of  voters  increased  by  an  average  of  sev- 
enteen percent  in  seven  states  that  adopted 
motor  voter  alone,  between  the  1986  and  1990 
Congressional  elections.  In  suburban  Cook 
County,  this  would  mean  an  increase  of 
150.000  voters. 

Some  have  argued  that  mail-in  registra- 
tion would  lead  to  voter  fraud.  But  two  large 
slates.  Texas  and  California,  have  already 
adopted  mail-m  registration  without  experi- 
encing problems  I  believe  that  the  protec- 
tions and  penalties  against  fraud  contained 
m  the  .Act  would  allow  us  to  successfully  ad- 
minister its  provisions  here  in  Cook  County. 

The  issue  of  cost  is  of  particular  concern  to 
me  The  Cook  County  Clerk's  Office,  like 
many  local  government  entities  today,  is 
striving  to  provide  the  highest  quality  of 
service  while  emphasizing  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity. In  the  long  run  the  year-round  registra- 
tion available  through  motor-voter,  mail-in 
and  agency-based  registration  have  proven 
to  be  less  costly  than  traditional  registra- 
tion methods.  These  methods  save  money  by 
distributing  registration  over  the  entire 
year.  They  allow  election  authorities  to  use 
full-time  staff  more  efficiently  and  produc- 
tively and  reduce  the  need  for  part-time 
hires.  Cost-wise,  the  National  Voter  Reg- 
istration Act  makes  good  sense. 

What  IS  the  significance  of  passing  the  Na- 
tional Voter  Registration  Act?  By  removing 
obstacles  to  registration  and  voting,  we  are 
sending  an  invitation  to  every  eligible  voter 
in  America.  We  are  saying  that  their  voices 
matter,  that  their  opinions  count.  At  a  time 
when  public  faith  in  the  electoral  process 
and  the  leaders  it  produces  is  not  high,  this 
IS  an  important  message. 

In   closing.   I  ask  the  U.S.   Senate  not  to 
miss  this  chance,  and  to  vote  in  favor  of  Sen- 
ate 250.  the  National  Voter  Registration  Act. 
Sincerely. 

David  Orr. 
Cook  County  Clerk. 

Mr.  FORD  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
y+elas  lime':' 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
be  very  brief  and  I  will  be  finished  and 
I  will  be  happy  to  vote. 

Just  to  read  from  the  committee  re- 
port concerning  costs,  it  says: 
Direct  Costs 

If  the  bill  is  enacted.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments would  have  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
complying  with  the  bill's  registration  provi- 
sions. For  the  additional  staff,  postage,  and 
printing  expenses  associated  with  the  ex- 
pected increase  in  registrations,  especially 
through  motor-voter.  CBO  estimates  it 
would  cost  states  and  localities  an  average  of 
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t»  niiUion  to  $25  million  a  year  for  the  first 
5  years  of  the  profrram 

That  1^  $1(X)  to  5125  million  just  for 
the  first  :>  years  alont' 

Additumally.  I  mitfht  atUl,  in  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  they  say: 

Fi>r  example,  we  expect  that  one-time 
costs  could  amount  to  160  million  to  $70  mil- 
lion to  computerize  the  reKistration  lists  of 
all  the  jurisdictions  that  curi-ently  do  not 
have  computers. 

Again,  I  did  not  make  this  up.  This  is 
coming  from  CBO,  it  is  in  the  commit- 
tee report 

Mr.  FORD  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr  N'lCKI.KS  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield 

Mr  FuKD  Wo  .irc  just  saying:  that  if 
you  want  to  i  oinputrnzc.  that  is  what 
it  would  co.st  We  are  not  mandating 
computerization  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  NTCKl.ES.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's comment. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  dispute 
from  my  colleague  from  Kentucky  that 
the  annual  cost  from  CBO  is  that  this 
act  would  be  $20  to  $25  million. 

We  do  have  State  estimates  that  are 
much,  much  higher  than  that.  Some 
States'  estimates  are  higher  than  the 
total  cost  estimated  by  CBO.  For  in- 
stance. Illinois  estimates  the  act  will 
cost  them  $30  million,  and  California 
estimates  $20  million.  Maybe  the  Sen- 
ator is  exactly  right  that  they  threw  in 
things  that  should  not  be  included  but 
the  fact  remains  this  act  will  cost  the 
States  money  that  they  do  not  have  in 
many  cases.  The  cost  to  my  State  is  es- 
timated to  be  $1.3  million,  but  it  hap- 
pens to  be  $1.3  million  that  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  does  not  feel  that  they 
should  be  forced  to  spend. 

So.  for  that  reason.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  adopt  this  amendment. 

The  PRP:SIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time'.' 

Mr.  P'ORD.  Mr.  President,  I  may  not 
have  very  much  time  left,  but  let  me 
just  say  this.  You  add  up  all  the  costs 
but  you  never  subtract  the  savings.  He 
just  mentioned  the  savings  of  $10  mil- 
lion in  a  Presidential  election  year. 
They  never  subtract  those  costs  from 
the  original  cost.  So  it  is  much  less 
than  what  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
said.  It  will  not  be  nearly  as  much  as 
he  said 

I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time 

Does  the  Senator  want  to  yield  his 
back'' 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  FokD  Mr  President.  I  move  to 
tattle  the  .iniendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Okl.ihoina, 

Mr  l'tf.'-iil<-nt.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PHK.SIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  .sot ond'' 

Thf're  i.s  a  .sufficient  second. 


The  yea.s  and  nays  wci-c  oMlritMi 

Mr  FORI)  Mr  Pr.-sid.Mit,  I  d.-k  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  amendment  be 
set  aside,  and  the  next  amendment  be 
allowed  to  be  considered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment is  set  aside. 

Mr.  P'ORD.  Mr  President.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  other  amendments  we 
will  have  and  who  will  be  coming  to 
the  Senate  floor,  but  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  under  the 
quorum  call  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes  from  the  bill 
from  Senator  STKVKNS'  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
again  today  to  support  the  National 
Voter  Registration  Act  of  1991  as  one  of 
its  Republican  cosponsors.  I  only  re- 
peat what  has  been  said  many  times, 
but  just  perhaps  to  give  it  a  little  dif- 
ferent perspective. 

As  we  review  the  poor  voter  turnout 
over  the  last  few  years.  I  would  like  to 
just  take  1988  as  an  example  when  only 
half  of  this  Nations  eligible  population 
took  part  in  electing  a  President.  Dur- 
ing the  1990  congressional  elections, 
the  turnout  of  eligible  voters  was  36 
pei-cent.  the  lowest  since  19-12  and  the 
second  lowest  since  1798 

It  is  interesting,  Mr.  President,  these 
statistics  drew  jeers  from  the  leaders  of 
China's  Tiananmen  Square  crackdown. 
Referring  to  the  dismal  turnout  in  our 
1990  elections,  the  official  Chinese 
Communist  newspaper  commented: 

Some  people  hold  .American  democracy  in 
the  hiKhest  esteem,  believintr  it  to  be  the 
model  for  the  free,  democratic  s.vstem  Actu- 
ally, the  American  people  don't  care  about 
their  democracic  rights  or  hold  them  in  hik'h 
regard 

Mr.  President,  in  the  101st  Congress. 
I  withheld  approval  initially  from  the 
National  Voter  Registi'ation  Act,  be- 
cause I  considered  that  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  should  look  at  what  I 
thought  to  be  a  fatal  flaw  in  the  bill. 
The  Rules  Committee  and  the  chair- 
man, the  chief  author  of  this  bill.  Sen- 
ator Ford,  did  take  another  look  at 
this  bill,  and  we  began  to  see  where  we 
had  to  strengthen  the  protection  of  the 
voters  who  do  turn  out.  In  other  words, 
we  want  to  liberalize  the  registration 
system  to  draw  more  voters  into  the 


process,  but  we  certainly  did  not  want 
in  any  way  to  create  the  possibility  ui 
fraudulent  votes  being  cost.  So  this  bill 
was  changed  to  provide  for  purging  of 
the  voting  rolls  and  to  require  mail 
registrants  to  vote  in  person  the  first 
time. 

Additionally,  we  set  offenses  for  vio- 
lating this  procedure  as  a  Federal 
crime  with  penalties  up  to  5  years  in 
jail.  So  particularly  for  m.y  friends  who 
think  tough  laws,  particularly  capital 
punishment,  deter  crime,  we  have  used 
that  tactic  to  try  to  make  sure  that  we 
have  protected  the  integrity  of  the  vot- 
ers 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  also 
suggest  again  that  this  is  not  just  some 
kind  of  theory.  I  am  awfully  proud  to 
say  that  since  I  first  spoke  on  this  bill, 
we  had  at  that  time,  because  Oregon 
had  adopted  a  motor  voter  registration 
program,  in  the  first  4  months  that  I 
reported  previously  we  added  over 
49.000  registrants  in  our  process.  Today, 
after  a  6-month  report,  that  has 
jumped  to  over  72.000  new  registered 
voters  in  the  State  of  Oregon  provided 
through  the  State  motor  vehicle  divi- 
sion. 

Let  me  also  go  to  those  who  are  on 
the  firing  line.  We  have  had  big  praise 
of  this  from  the  State  elections  offi- 
cials. And  now  let  me  take  a  little 
rural  community,  so  to  speak,  as  com- 
pared to.  say.  the  major  populated  cen- 
ter of  Oregon.  Coos  County,  down  on 
the  far  southwestern  coast  of  my 
State.  There  a  county  clerk  said.  "We 
need  to  publicize  motor-voter  more.  We 
need  to  get  the  word  out  about  what  a 
wonderful  opportunity  this  is." 

I  cannot,  therefore,  cover  this  more 
broadly  than  using  my  State  as  an  ex- 
ample, from  the  election  officials,  from 
those  who  are  the  new  voter  reg- 
istrants, those  who  see  this  escalation 
of  voter  registration  as  the  first  step 
toward  a  higher  voter  turnout. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  in 
those  congressional  elections,  with 
only  36  percent  national  average  turn- 
out, Oregon  had  72  percent  turnout.  So 
we  are  a  State  that  has  higher  than  the 
national  average  of  turnout.  And  at  the 
same  time  we  have  found  that  liberal- 
izing the  registration  procedure  has 
added  to  those  who  turn  out  to  vote  as 
well  as  those  who  are  added  to  the 
polls. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  author- 
izes the  States  to  provide  for  uniform 
mail  registration  and  registration  in 
person,  either  at  an  appropriate  reg- 
istration office,  or  at  a  Federal.  State, 
or  private  sector  location.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  State  of  Oregon  has  had  a 
mail  registration  system  since  1975  and 
the  distinguished  Governor  of  Oregon, 
Barbara  Roberts,  testified  before  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  about  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  efficiency  of  our 
State's  program.  In  the  17  years  that 
Oregonians  have  been  registering  to 
vote  by  mail,  not  om  e  has  their  been  a 


single  case  of  fraud  or  fraudulent  vot- 
ing- 
Mr  President.  I  believe  this  legisla- 
•lon  will  also  bring  a  much  greater  de- 
gree of  uniformity  to  voter  registration 
throughout  the  country.  It  should  not 
be  any  more  difficult  to  register  in  one 
State  than  it  is  in  another:  unfortu- 
nately, our  country  suffers  from  a 
patchwork  of  registration  restrictions 
and  regulations  which  vary  greatly 
from  State  to  Slate. 

CuiTcntly  29  States,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  have  some  form  of  agen- 
cy-based voter  registration  as  part  of 
their  election  laws. 

As  I  stated  earlier.  Oregon  recently 
overwhelmingly  passed  and  imple- 
mented motor-voter  legislation,  with 
only  one  vote  in  each  House  opposed  to 
the  bill.  And  I  must  sa.y,  Mr.  President, 
this  is  not  the  first  time  my  State  has 
passed  this  legislation.  We  passed  it  in 
1989  as  well,  however  it  was  contingent 
upon  impending  Federal  legislation. 
Because  Congress  did  not  act,  my  State 
went  back  and  passed  the  bill  again  on 
their  own.  this  time  without  a  Federal 
role.  I  consider  them,  as  usual,  ahead 
of  their  time.  It  is  high  time  that  the 
Federal  Government  followed  the  lead 
of  several  innovative  States  in  giving 
the  National  Voter  Registration  Act  of 
1991  strong  bipartisan  support. 

Finally,  I  am  convinced  that  S.  2.50 
will  lead  to  increased  voter  turnout. 
People  are  much  more  likely  to  par- 
ticipate once  they  have  overcome  the 
hurdle  of  registration  By  providing  a 
fast,  convenient  method  of  registra- 
tion, citizens  will  be  far  more  likely  to 
sign  up  and  to  take  part  in  the  elec- 
toral process. 

The  bottom  line.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  voter  registration  is  an  adminis- 
trative mechanism,  and,  as  such, 
should  be  as  convenient  as  possible  for 
our  citizens.  We  must  remember  that 
the  purpose  of  the  election  process  is 
nut  to  test  the  fortitude  and  deter- 
mination of  the  voter,  but  to  discern 
the  will  of  the  majority. 

The  National  voter  Kt't'istration  Act 
of  1991  is  not  the  cure  to  all  that  ails 
(jiir  elections  process.  It  does,  however. 
remove  many  of  the  administrative 
barriers  to  voter  registration.  Com- 
bined with  campaign  reform,  voter  edu- 
cation, and  programs  to  increase  voter 
turnout,  this  legislation  will  provide  a 
positive  step  in  establishing  a  fully 
representative  democracy  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Mr.  President.  I  look  forward  tomor- 
row to  the  vote  that  passes  this  bill, 
and.  hopefully,  it  will  find  the  same  ex- 
perience we  have  found  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  as  a  beneficiary  of  this  proce- 
dure. 

The  PRESIDING  OKFIC'HK  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 


AMENDMENT  NO.   1830 

(Purpose:  To  provide  mandatory  minimum 
penalties  for  voter  intimidation  and  for  de- 
priving the  public  of  a  fair  and  impartial 
election  i 

Mr.  GRAMM  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER,      The 
clerk  Will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gh.^mm]  pro- 
puses  an  amendment  numbered  1830. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  27.  strike  line  6  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  page  28,  line  7.  and  insert  the 
following: 

lai  Offense.  -Chapter  29  of  title  18.  United 
Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
section  592  the  fciiiowir.e  new  section 

"i)59J,  Voter  intimidation;  depriving  the  pub- 
lic of  a  fair  and  impartial  election 

■•i.^i  Ofks-nsf.  a  per.-^Mn  who  m  any  elec- 
tion for  Feue.-a;  i iff; if  - 

■■(1)  know;n^;iy  ;ind  willfully  intimidates, 
threatens,  or  coerces,  or  attempts  to  intimi- 
date, threaten,  or  coerce,  any  person  for— 

"(A)  registering  to  vote,  or  voting,  or  at- 
tempting to  register  to  vote: 

•■(B)  urging  or  aiding  any  person  to  reg- 
ister to  vote,  to  vote,  or  to  attempt  to  reg- 
ister or  vote;  or 

"(C)  exercising  any  right  under  this  Act:  or 

"(2)  knowingly  and  willfully  deprives,  de- 
frauds, or  attempts  to  deprive  or  defraud  the 
residents  of  a  State  of  a  fair  and  impartially 
conducted  election  process,  by— 

"(A)  the  procurement  or  submission  of 
voter  registration  applications  that  are 
known  by  the  person  to  be  materially  false, 
fictitious,  or  fraudulent  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  in  which  the  election  is  held;  or 

"(Bl  the  piocurement.  casting,  or  tabula- 
tion of  ballots  that  are  known  by  the  person 
to  be  materially  false,  fictitious,  or  fraudu- 
lent under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the 
election  is  held. 

shall   be  punished   in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b). 

■■(b)  M.^NDATO!iv  MiNiMC.M  Penalties.— A 
person  who  violates  subsection  (a) — 

■•(li  shall  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  1 
year  and  fined  not  more  than  $100,000: 

•■(2)  if  the  person  is  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment official  with  duties  relating  to  the  reg- 
istration of  voters  or  the  conduct  of  elec- 
tions, shall  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  3 
years  and  fined  not  more  than  $100,000:  and 

■■(3)  if  the  person  is  a  Federal.  State,  or 
local  official  .other  than  an  official  described 
in  paragraph  (2))  holding  an  elective  office 
(Without  regard  to  whether  the  person  was 
elected  to  that  office  or  was  appointed  to 
complete  the  term  of  a  predecessor),  shall  be 
imprisoned  not  less  than  5  years  and  fined 
not  more  than  $100,000" 

(bl  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT. -The  chapter 
analysis  for  chapter  29  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  item  relating  to  section  592  the  following 
new  item: 

■■591.  Voter  intimidation;  depriving  the  pub- 
lic of  a  fair  and  impartial  elec- 
tion". 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  I  remind  my 


colleagues  that  Senator  McConnell's 
amendment  earlier  today  tried  to 
broaden  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Justice 
Department  to  prosecute  voter  fraud  in 
State  and  local  elections,  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  its  involvement  in  order  to 
try  to  prevent  voter  fraud,  ■which,  un- 
fortunately, is  still  a  problem  m  many 
.ireas  of  our  country.  That  amendment 
was  defeated.  This  am.endment  simply 
seeks  to  give  teeth  to  the  penalties 
proposed  for  the  election-related  viola- 
tions that  are  cited  m  the  bill. 

It  is  true  that  under  the  bill  before  us 
a  person  can  be  sent  to  prison  for  up  to 
5  years  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
but  there  is  no  minimum  mandatory 
sentence.  One  of  our  problems  m  deter- 
ring voter  fraud  and  encouraging  vigor- 
ous prosecution  is  that,  m  miany  cases, 
people  are  not  going  to  jail  for  engag- 
ing in  voter  fraud.  Quite  frankly.  Mr. 
President,  the  fact  that  we  continue  to 
have  voter  fraud  m  1992  is  an  incredible 
indictment  of  our  country  and  of  our 
election  system.  There  are  many  of  us 
today  who  are  concerned  that  by  elimi- 
nating one  step  in  the  traditional  reg- 
istration and  voting  process  we  are 
going  to  encourage  voter  fraud. 

I  can  remember  one  effort  to  purge 
the  voter  rolls  in  a  hotly  contested 
congressional  district  that  turned  up 
some  251  people  registered  to  vote 
whose  stated  address  was  a  vacant  lot. 
We  are  not  talking  about  some  ab- 
stract concept.  We  are  talking  about 
real  life  examples  that  occur  in  every 
election. 

So  the  objective  of  my  amendment  is 
very  simple.  It  says  that  if  you  are 
found  guilty  of  committing  voter 
fraud,  as  defined  in  the  existing  bill  be- 
fore us.  during  the  conduct  of  a  Federal 
election,  we  have  a  minimum  1-year 
mandatory  sentence  m  prison  for  any 
person  convicted  of  that  offense  and  up 
to  a  $100,000  fine.  If  the  person  con- 
victed is  an  election  official,  that  is.  if 
ihey  are  a  person  who  is  an  election 
judge  ■who  has  been  appointed  by  the 
county  judge  or  is  a  person  ■^^'ho  has  an 
official  position  m  administering  the 
election,  that  mandatory  sentence  be- 
comes 3  years  in  prison.  It  also  carries 
the  potential  for  up  to  a  $100,000  fine. 
And  if  you  are  an  office  holder,  if  you 
are  a  city  councilman,  a  county  com- 
missioner, a  county  judge,  a  district 
attorney,  a  Member  of  Congress,  then 
there  would  be  a  minimum  mandatory 
sentence  of  5  years  m  prison. 

So  I  believe  that  this  is  an  effective 
set  of  penalties.  I  think  quite  frankly 
we  need  them  if  we  are  to  have  a  sys- 
tem where  we  do  not  go  through  a  two- 
step  procedure.  I  think  it  is  imiportant 
that  this  bill  have  teeth  m  it.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  concerned,  given  the  voting  pat- 
tern that  has  been  established  on  other 
amendments,  that  this  will  probably 
not  be  accepted.  But  I  think  it  is  emi- 
nently reasonable.  I  think  it  would  be 
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vtTv  helpful  in  deterring  people  from 
en^.iK'inK  in  practices  where  if  there  is 
not  voter  intimidation  it  gets  very 
close  to  It.  and  in  deterring  people  who 
might  otherwise  engage  in  outright 
fraud  by  voting  under  other  people's 
names  and  through  other  activities 
that  undermine  the  integrity  of  the  en- 
tire election  process. 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  look  at 
this  amendment.  I  cannot  be  here  on 
the  floor  having  heard  my  dear  col- 
league from  Oregon  talk  about  voter 
turnout  without  saying  at  least  one 
word  about  it. 

I  would  like  to  see  more  Americans 
participate.  I  would  like  to  see  us  find 
a  way  to  induce  more  Americans  to 
take  an  interest  in  what  is  happening 
in  their  country.  1  guess  there  are  some 
ways  to  look  at  nonvoter  participation. 
Quite  frankly.  I  am  not  convinced  that 
Americans  choose  to  not  vote  simply 
because  they  have  to  register  to  vote 

I  think  you  can  argue  two  things.  I 
think  historically  many  Americans 
have  not  voted  because  they  did  not 
think  their  vote  counted,  or  maybe 
they  were  happy  with  what  was  hap- 
pening in  Government.  I  think  you 
would  have  a  hard  time  making  the 
second  argument  today  in  the  1992  elec- 
tions. It  may  ver.v  well  be.  if  we  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  other  people 
running  for  public  office  gave  people  a 
clearer  vision,  gave  them  a  clearer 
choice,  that  more  people  would  turn 
out  and  vote.  I  think  that  is  something 
that  we  ought  to  all  be  committed  to 
in  the  election  process. 

Obviously,  piirt  of  the  freedom  to 
vote  is  a  freedom  not  to  vote.  I  think  if 
we  are  going  to  encourage  people  to  be- 
come involved  we  will  have  to  convince 
them  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  candidates  that  are  running,  and 
that  their  vote  can  make  a  difference. 
Being  one  Member  who  was  elected  to 
the  House  by  122  votes,  and  if  62  people 
had  voted  the  other  way  I  would  have 
lost,  I  am  a  person  who  believes  that 
every  vote  counts  I  am  delighted  that 
the  62  voted  my  way.  To  the  people 
who  would  have  voted  against  me.  had 
they  gone  to  the  polls.  I  am  just  as 
glad  they  did  not.  To  the  people  who 
would  have  voted  for  me  but  who  did 
not  vote.  I  wish  they  would  have 
turned  out  and  voted. 

In  any  case,  if  we  could  have  a  clear 
increase  in  voter  participation.  I  think 
the  whole  country  would  benefit. 

1  would  have  to  say.  Mr.  President. 
that  I  have  very  real  doubts  about  re- 
(juiring.  as  this  hill  does,  the  welfare 
office  and  other  offices  that  are  hand- 
ing out  benefits  to  be  engaged  in  the 
process  of  registering  voters.  I  think 
thaC  invites  voter  intimidation.  I  think 
it  invites  a  conflict  of  interest.  If  this 
were  a  real  motor-voter  bill  where  we 
were  simply  going  to  register  people 
through  driver's  license  applications.  I 
would  find  the  legislation  more  appeal- 
ing. But  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to 


have  the  weiiare  olliee.  the  fact  that 
we  are  going  to  have  other  State  agen- 
cies and  other  Federal  agencies,  poten- 
tially registering  people  to  vote  I  think 
creates  a  tremendous  potential  conflict 
of  interest.  I  think  it  is  probably  not 
good  policy. 

But  to  just  simply  reiterate  my 
amendment  here  today  which  is  not 
trying  to  correct  all  of  the  wrongs  in 
this  bill,  it  simply  says  this:  We  recog- 
nize that  there  will  be  a  greater  poten- 
tial for  voter  fraud.  We  set  up  three 
categories,  an  individual  citizen  that 
commits  voter  fraud  in  a  Federal  elec- 
tion and  who  is  convicted,  will  go  to 
prison  for  1  year:  they  can  be  fined  up 
to  $100,000:  an  election  official  who 
commits  voter  fraud  will  go  to  prison 
for  3  years  and  can  be  fined  up  to 
$100,000:  and  an  officeholder  who  com- 
mits voter  fraud  will  go  to  prison  for  5 
years  and  can  be  fined  up  to  $100,000. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  see  the  wis- 
dom of  this  amendment  and  will  adopt 
it.  I  yield  the  lloor. 

Mr.  FORD  Mr.  President,  every 
amendment  that  has  been  offered,  has 
been  offered  by  individuals  who  oppose 
the  bill  in  toto.  They  do  not  want  this 
bill.  They  do  not  like  this  bill.  And 
there  must  be  a  reason  that  they  are 
opposed  to  it. 

I  do  not  understand  why  they  are  op- 
posed to  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
gives  at  least  90  percent  of  the  people 
an  opportunity  to  be  registered,  and  as 
my  colleague  says,  if  they  do  not  want 
to  vote  they  have  a  right  not  to  vote. 
But  if  they  decide  not  to  vote,  they  are 
not  taken  off  the  rolls.  So  the  right  to 
vote  is  the  same  as  the  right  not  to 
vote. 

'Vou  can  like  90  percent  of  it  or  you 
like  99  percent  of  it,  but  they  vote  no. 
I  thought  we  had  a  pretty  decent  bill.  I 
listened  to  my  colleague  from  Oregon. 
Mr.  HatkieM).  as  he  talked  about  his 
not  signing  onto  this  legislation.  Once 
we  put  the  list  verification  provisions 
into  the  bill,  which  he  and  many  others 
thought  were  adequate,  he  became  a 
prime  sponsor,  a  prime  Republican 
sponsor  of  this  legislation.  And  the 
penalties  that  we  talked  about,  argued 
about,  took  testimony  about  in  the 
Rules  Committee,  finally  came  down 
with,  this  bill  has  the  same  penalties 
as  set  forth  in  the  'Voting  Rights  Act 
for  registration  offenses,  a  S-yeai*  maxi- 
mum, and  a  fine  up  to  $10,000. 

That  does  not  suit  my  colleague  from 
Texas,  the  junior  Senator.  He  jvants  to 
make  it  mandatory,  and  up  to  $100,000. 

I  thought  that  our  bill  S.  250  covered 
the  same  offenses  as  the  Gramm 
amendment.  And  what  is  the  concern 
here?  Have  the  current  penalties  been 
too  ineffective?  Maybe  so.  I  do  not 
think  so.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  com- 
pelling reasons  for  the  changes  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

S.  250  gives  discretion  to  determine  a 
term  of  imprisonment  up  to  5  years. 
The   severity    of   the    penalty    can    be 


based  on  the  particular  facts  in  each 
case.  I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with 
that.  Mandatory  — I  understand  that  in 
the  crime  bill,  if  you  are  using  drugs  or 
kill  a  police  officer,  there  is  a  manda- 
tory death  penalty.  I  understand  all  of 
those  things.  That  is  the  severity  laid 
out  in  the  crime  bill.  But  here  we  are 
not  giving  any  discretion  to  the  judge 
or  the  jury,  the  individual's  peers,  to 
listen  to  the  arguments  and  to  dispense 
justice  in  whatever  manner  they  want 
based  on  the  seventy  of  the  particular 
facts  in  the  case. 

I  do  not  have  a  law  degree.  I  am 
sometimes  at  a  loss  to  understand  all 
of  the  law.  I  try  to  understand  what  is 
fair  in  the  language,  as  I  read  it. 

I  have  a  letter  here  from  Dick 
Molpus,  the  secretary  of  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi. He  says  that  "During  a  heated 
public  debate  on  the  merits  of  mail-in 
registration  my  office  conducted  an  ex- 
tensive nationwide  study  of  voter  reg- 
istration with  particular  emphasis  on 
determining  the  potential  for  fraud 
during  registration.  We  could  find  no 
evidence  of  registration  fraud.  The  U.S. 
Postal  Service  confirmed  that  it  had 
virtually  no  instances  of  registration 
fraud.  In  other  words,  mail-in  voter 
registration  is  effective  and  safe.  "  That 
is  part  of  their  bill. 

•As  my  State's  chief  election  officer. 
I  also  believe  the  motor-voter  system 
will  be  effective  and  safe.  I  have  en- 
closed a  copy  of  our  study  on  voter  reg- 
istration for  your  review."  This  letter 
is  addressed  to  me.  "Public  officials 
such  as  you  and  I  must  search  for  ways 
to  help  Americans  participate  in  their 
Government,  "—not  restrain  them,  not 
have  hoops,  ladders  and  barriers  and 
things  to  crawl  over,  just  to  have  the 
right  to  vote.  That  last  line  in  his  let- 
ter says  "I  believe  mail-in  and  motor- 
voter  registration  are  two  such  ways 
for  us  to  help  Americans  participate  in 
their  Government." 

Every  amendment  that  has  been  of- 
fered today  has  been  offered  by  those 
who  oppose  the  bill.  I  understand  what 
they  are  trying  to  do.  They  are  trying 
to  amend  the  bill  so  that  it  will  not  be 
palatable  to  those  who  are  supporting 
it.  and  may  not  like  it  after  that:  any- 
thing to  have  a  killer  amendment  on 
this  bill. 

I  have  tried  to  work  as  best  I  can 
with  all  of  those  who  have  amend- 
ments. There  are  just  some  I  cannot 
accept,  because  this  is  so  important  to 
all  of  us. 

I  said  earlier  that  some  of  us  have 
talked  about  individual  empowerment. 
Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  ability  to 
empower  here  is  through  the  ballot 
box.  If  they  are  frustrated  and  unhappy 
with  Government,  they  still  do  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  register,  unless 
they  jump  through  all  the  hoops  and 
over  the  barriers  to  get  to  the  reg- 
istrar's office,  or  wherever  it  might  be. 
They  work  6  days  a  week.  Are  you 
going  to  have  it  open  on  Sunday?  Of 


course   not.    Are   .vou   going   to   have   it 
open  at  night'.'  Ofcour.se  not. 

So  what  we  do  here,  if  you  have  the 
ability  to  be  registered  with  your  driv- 
er's license.  I  think  it  is  a  great  step 
forward.  One  of  the  buzz  words  that  I 
mentioned  earlier  that  we  hear  from 
the  Fresident'.s  administration  is  the 
■individual  empowerment."  the  solu- 
tion to  problems  in  the  inner  cities,  the 
solution  to  unemployment,  and  the  so- 
lution to  .so  many  of  the  problems  that 
f.ice  our  Nation.  is  individual 
empowerment. 

Mr  President.  I  cannot  think  of  any 
mure  important  way  to  empower  peo- 
ple than  to  make  sure  they  have  access 
to  the  voting  booth— the  right  to  vote. 
That  is  the  greatest  means  of  individ- 
ual empowerment. 

But  we  are  saying,  no.  you  have  to  go 
through  the  same  old  way.  We  do  not 
wmt  to  help:  we  do  not  want  to  en- 
'    '  ;rage  or  make  it  accessible. 

This  bill  makes  registration  conven- 
ient, accessible  to  all  eligible  voters, 
regardless  of  race,  income,  or  physical 
condition.  What  could  be  more  demo- 
cratic or  more  vital  to  the  interest  of 
our  republican  form  of  government'!' 

Now  we  come  along  and  say  that  we 
are  making  everything  mandatory. 
Well,  that  eliminates  the  ability  of  our 
peers  to  make  a  decision  based  on  the 
fai  ts  in  the  case  and  the  severity  of  the 
penalty  which  will  be  administered. 
li.i.sed  on  those  facts  in  a  particular 
case. 

-So  I  understand  that  we  do  not  want 
any  fraud.  I  am  very  much  opposed  to 
it.  also.  But  when  you  take  into  consid- 
'■ration  that  every  item  in  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  is  in  our  bill,  he  just 
(iu»'s  two  things:  One.  he  makes  the 
penalty  mandatory  and  increases  the 
fine  by  10  times,  from  a  $10,000  fine  up 
to  $1(X).000  We  cover  the  same  penalties 
as  .set  forth  in  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
for  our  registration  offenses. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  will  allow  me  to  offer  a  motion 
to  table,  and  then  we  can  set  it  aside 
and  move  on  to  other  amendments. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr-.  GRAM.M.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
not  intended  to  go  into  any  long  dis- 
cussion here,  but  there  are  a  few  addi- 
tional points  I  want  to  make. 

First  of  all.  I  have  always  believed 
that  other  than  insuring  equal  access 
to  the  process  that  the  responsibility 
for  the  administration  of  elections  was 
primarily  a  State  matter.  I  think  that 
IS  how  the  Founders  viewed  it.  Many 
."states  already  have  mail-in  voter  reg- 
istration, I  am  for  that.  If  this  bill 
were  really  Just  a  motor-voter  bill,  my 
guess  IS  that  given  the  ability  to  purge 
the  list  or  to  challenge  names  on  the 
list.  I  would  probably  be  for  it. 

But  this  bill  is  not  just  a  motor-voter 
bill.  In  fact.  I  never  cease  to  be  amazed 
around  here  that  we  pick  names  to  try 


to  determine  the  outcome  of  the  de- 
bate. What  IS  motor-voter  about  having 
every  welfare  official  in  every  State  of 
the  Union  registering  people  to  vote"? 

My  colleagues  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  this  Chamber  say  they  are  trying  to 
help  the  process.  But  as  I  look  at  their 
whole  election  package,  it  is  hard  for 
me  to  believe  that  it  is  the  process 
they  seek  to  help.  I  am  afraid,  maybe  I 
am  cynical.  I  think  they  are  trying  to 
help  themselves. 

I  start  with  taxpayer  funding  of  elec- 
tions. The  House,  under  great  pressure. 
was  just  forced  to  shut  down  the  House 
bank,  and  now  we  have  an  effort  sup- 
ported by  the  Democratic  Members  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  to  open  a  big 
campaign  bank,  to  have  taxpayer  fund- 
ing of  elections.  Maybe  that  is  to  help 
the  public,  but  I  do  not  think  so. 

Then  we  have  the  effort  to  make 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia States.  I  do  not  think  that  is  aimed 
at  helping  the  general  public.  I  think 
that  has  another  political  objective. 

And  then  we  have  the  effort  to  repeal 
the  Hatch  Act.  which  would  allow  pro- 
fessional career  Government  employees 
to  be  involved  in  politics. 

Maybe  that  has  the  objective  of  help- 
ing the  general  public,  but  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Now  we  have  a  bill  that  would  not 
empower  people  to  vote,  which  is  some- 
thing they  have  a  right  to  do.  It  is  not 
a  bill  that  just  has  motor-voter,  where 
if  you  get  your  driver's  license,  you  be- 
come registered.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
object  to  that.  But  I  do  object  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  setting  up  a  procedure 
for  every  welfare  office  in  every  State 
in  the  Union  to  register  people  to  vote. 

It  is  interesting  that  we  include  that 
in  our  mandates,  and  yet  we  do  not 
mandate  that  the  tax  office  register 
taxpayers  to  vote.  I  wonder  if  there  is 
a  political  difference  between  people 
that  are  pulling  the  wagon  and  people 
that  are  riding  in  the  wagon.  I  wonder 
if  somehow  it  is  assumed  the  voting 
patterns  of  those  two  groups  are  the 
same.  I  think  not. 

In  any  case.  I  realize  my  colleague 
will  move  to  table.  I  hope  people  will 
look  at  this  amendment  and  decide  to 
support  it.  I  think  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  although  we  have  signifi- 
cant vote  fraud  in  America,  vei'y  few 
people  are  going  to  prison.  I  think 
when  you  look  at  how  sacred  the  ballot 
box  is.  when  you  look  at  the  incredible 
cj'nicism  in  our  country  about  elec- 
tions you  will  agree  that  my  amend- 
ment requiring  that  if  somebody  en- 
gages m  vote  fraud,  they  spend  a  year 
in  prison,  is  not  cruel  and  inhumane: 
the  fact  that  an  official  conducting  the 
election  who  would  engage  in  vote 
fraud  would  go  to  jail  for  3  years  is.  I 
think,  not  unreasonable,  and  the  fact 
that  an  elected  ol'ficial  would  go  to  jail 
.""or  5  years  for  voter  intimidation  or 
vote  fraud  is  exactly  the  kind  of  deter- 
rent we  need,   if  we  are   not  going  to 


have  the  ability  to  go  through  a  double 
step  process  which  the  country  has 
used  historically  to  try  to  hold  down 
vote  fraud,  which  is  that  people  had  to 
register  and  then  the  voter  registration 
list  is  available,  and  then  they  go  m  to 
vote,  and  they  have  to  be  registered  m 
order  to  vote. 

So  I  think  we  need  these  enhanced 
penalties,  and  I  hope  we  can  get  them. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  think  we 
veered  far  beyond  the  amendment  that 
IS  before  us  here,  and  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  do  that.  We  talked  about 
this  conspiracy  that  is  going  on.  One  is 
that  they  say  the  taxpayers  are  going 
to  pay  for  elections.  They  do  not  want 
that.  But  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  end  of  this  election 
cycle,  will  have  recei%-ed  more  tax- 
payers' money  than  any  other  individ- 
ual in  the  history  of  this  country.  He 
will  have  received  S200  million  to  run 
for  President  and  Vice  President  of  this 
country.  Now.  they  worry  about  soft 
money  and  the  President  in  the  Bush- 
Quayle  campaign  last  year  received  249 
SIOO.OOO  contributions  from  individuals 
and  corporations:  perfectly  legal,  but 
they  do  not  like  that  for  us.  Then  there 
is  a  fellow  who  gave  $400,000  to  the 
other  party,  who  sat  on  the  platform. 
They  cannot  figure  out  who  he  is. 
where  he  is  from,  or  how  he  got  his 
money.  But  that  individual  gave 
$400,000.  I  wonder  what  he  is  expecting 
in  return. 

And  they  are  worried  about  the 
Hatch  Act  because  you  are  a  Govern- 
ment employee:  you  are  not  a  citizen 
anymore;  you  cannot  participate.  All 
we  want  is  the  individual  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote.  He  has  just  the 
same  right  not  to  vote  as  he  has  to 
vote.  But  why  put  him  through  all  the 
hoops  and  barriers  to  prevent  him  from 
having  an  opportunity  to  vote'' 

As  I  have  said  before,  it  is  like  the 
baseball  season.  I  have  some  favorite 
teams  I  check  every  morning  to  see 
how  they  came  out  last  night.  But  as 
we  get  closer  to  the  World  Series  I  be- 
come more  interested.  When  the  World 
Series  comes  I  would  like  to  watch  it 
or  go  see  it.  But  if  I  do  not  get  a  ticket 
early.  I  do  not  get  in.  So  that  is  the 
way  it  IS  with  politics.  A  lot  of  people 
are  not  interested  in  the  Presidential 
races  right  now:  they  are  not  inter- 
ested maybe  in  local  races  right  now: 
but  as  it  gets  closer  to  November  and 
thej-  decide,  they  listen  to  the  issues 
and  they  would  like  to  cast  their  vote 
one  way  or  the  other,  but  they  do  not 
have  a  ticket  to  the  series.  The.v  are 
not  registered  to  vote. 

So  why  not  let  the  individual  citizens 
out  there  have  the  opportunity— make 
it  easier  for  them  to  participate  m  de- 
mocracy? I  cannot  understand  why  it 
is.  all  this  negative  attitude  toward 
trying  to  help  citizens  have  an  oppor- 
tunity or  empower  them  to  change  this 
institution,  to  change  the  airection  of 
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this  country,  and  we  find  out.  no.  we  do 
not  want  that;  we  want  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  prevent  it 

Mr  President.  I  yield  back  whatever 
remainder  of  the  time  I  have  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  back  his 
tlme'^ 

The  PRKSIDING  OKP'ICP'.R  He  has 
not  at  this  point 

Mr  FORD  Mr,  Fresulent.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  mirfht  yield  back 
the  time  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  time  is  yielded  back. 

Mr  FORD.  I  yield  ha(  k  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  With  the  avfieement  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  move  to 
table  his  amendment  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr  FORD  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  of  the  quorum  call  be 
charged  to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  FORD.  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  letfislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  P'ORD.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
my  counterpart  from  the  other  side  is 
here.  I  renew  my  request  to  table  the 
Gramm  amendment  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nay.s 

The  ^'RESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second'' 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  .yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  FORD  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendment  by 
.Senator  Gh.^m.m  be  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

.AMENDMKNT  NO.  1831 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  lejfislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr  Simpson) 
proposes  an  amendment  numiiered  1831 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Section  5  is  amended  by  Insertinn  at  the 
end  the  followini?  new  subsection: 

"(el  Effective  Date.— The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  take  effect  until  the 
Attiirney  General  certifies  to  the  Chairman 
and  Ranking  Minority  Members  of  the  Com- 


mittees on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of 
the  Senate  that  sufficient  procedures  exist 
to  prevent  voting  b.v  ineligible  noncitizens   ' 

Mr.  SIMPSON  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  listening  to  the  debate  for  several 
days,  several  months,  actually.  And  I 
know  that  S.  250  is  a  well-intentioned 
bill,  intended  to  encourage  more  citi- 
zens to  register  to  vote  in  Federal  elec- 
tions. However.  I  fear  that  the  bill  is 
likely  to  have  the  unintended  con- 
sequences of  allowing  noncitizens,  citi- 
zens of  foreign  countries,  and  even  ille- 
gal aliens  to  register  to  vote.  I  know 
my  colleagues  are  not  advocating  that 
noncitizens  should  be  allowed  to  vote 
in  Federal  elections,  I  am  well  aware  of 
that.  But  voting  is  a  traditional  right 
of  citizenship.  In  fact,  according  to  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  all  50 
States  have  required  citizenship  to 
vote  in  Federal  and  State  elections 
since  1922. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  the 
rights  to  vote  is  one  of  the  few  privi- 
leges which  is  reserved  originally  for 
U.S.  citizens.  While  it  is  true  that  this 
bill  does  not  mandate  that  noncitizens 
be  allowed  to  vote  in  F'ederal  elections, 
it  does  facilitate  the  registration  of 
noncitizens  Without  a  system  to  verify 
citizenship  or  immigration  status.  I 
think  citizenship  requirements  cannot 
be  properl.y  enforced. 

Right  now  in  this  country  and  in  cer- 
tain States  in  the  country  we  have  se- 
rious problems.  Noncitizens  can  easily 
obtain  driver's  licenses  and  all  an  ille- 
gal alien  needs  to  do  to  obtain  a  drivers 
license  is  to  present  identification. 
That  identification  is  often  fraudulent. 
A  legal  alien,  legal  in  their  immigra- 
tion status,  but  not  eligible  to  vote  can 
use  legitimate  documents  to  obtain  a 
drivers  license.  Neither  alien  applicant 
is  eligible  to  vote  and  yet  both  are  able 
to  register  to  vote  under  S.  250.  Anyone 
within  this  country,  I  share  with  my 
colleagues,  as  most  know,  anybody  in 
this  country  can  buy  a  birth  certifi- 
cate, a  passport  and  a  green  card,  and 
impressive  ones  at  that,  for  a  few  dol- 
lars to  a  few  thousand  dollars. 

With  fraudulent  documents  so  easily 
obtainable  under  this  bill,  anyone,  in- 
cluding illegal  aliens,  can  apply  for  and 
receive  a  driver's  license  and  a  voter 
registration  card.  In  fact,  by  register- 
ing through  the  mail,  there  is  not  even 
the  requirement  to  use  any  documents, 
fraudulent  or  otherwise,  to  identify  the 
applicant  as  to  his  or  her  citizenship. 

The  minority  views  of  the  Rules 
Committee  report  to  S.  250  address  this 
very  point.  And  I  quote  from  the  mi- 
nority views  of  the  Rules  Committee; 

Illegal  aliens  have  used  easy  availability  of 
voter  registration  cards  as  a  means  to  gain 
entry  into  the  United  States  Voter  registra- 
tion cards  have  also  been  used  to  (?ain  access 
to  Federal  and  State  benefits  and  even  to  ob- 
tain jolis  with  the  Federal  Government 

A  Federal  grand  jury  sitting  in  Chi- 
cago investigating  vote  fraud  in  1982 
and  1986.  reported: 


.Many  aliens  re»rister  to  vote  so  rhey  lan 
obtain  documents  identifyink.-  them  as  US 
citizens.  However,  the  number  of  aliens  who 
actually  voted  is  undocumented.  We  have 
learned  that  these  aliens  use  their  voter 
cards  to  obtain  a  myriad  of  benefits  from  So- 
cial Security  to  jobs  with  the  Defense  De- 
partment 

That  is  from  the  minority  views  of 
the  Rules  Committee  report. 

While  the  US  attorney  was  unable 
to  document  the  extent  of  the  alien 
voter  fraud  problem,  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  was  able  to 
identify  the  problem  in  the  later  elec- 
tion, and  I  quote: 

In  1989,  the  Immitrration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  surveyed  a  Florida  special  elec- 
tion and  found  that  in  the  election  II  percent 
of  all  ballots  of  foreign-born  voters  sampled 
were  cast  by  noncitizens.  Furthermore,  the 
INS  reported  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  in  this  Federal  election  the  incidence  of 
Illegal  alien  voting  among  all  ballots  exam- 
ined was  as  high  as  21  percent. 

Those  are  from  the  minority  views  of 
the  Rules  Committee 

While  section  5  of  the  bill  does  re- 
quire that  thft  applicant  attest  that  he 
or  she  meets  all  eligibility  require- 
ments, including  citizenship,  this  is 
not  enough.  Without  actual  verifica- 
tion with  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  on  the  immigration 
or  citizenship  status  of  the  individual, 
there  is  no  basis  to  challenge  the  attes- 
tation. 

An  employee  of  a  State  motor  vehi- 
cle department  cannot  and  should  not 
attempt  to  identify  noncitizens  by  sim- 
ply looking  at  the  person  or  at  the  ap- 
plication. Imagine  what  is  there  for  the 
potential  of  abuse.  A  State  motor  vehi- 
cle department  employee  should  not  be 
doing  that.  Only  the  Immigration  Serv- 
ice can  verify  citizenship  status. 

Eligibility  requirements  for  voter 
registration  are  already  very  loosely 
enforced  in  some  jurisdictions  with 
motor-voter  programs.  Let  me  share 
with  you  one  example  that  is  extraor- 
dinary. 

A  policy  analysis  organization  con- 
ducted an  informal  experiment  to  see 
how  well  the  District  of  Columbia — and 
I  remind  you  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  a  motor-voter  jurisdiction  — they 
wanted  to  find  out  how  they  applied 
their  own  eligibility  requirements.  So 
the  organization  applied  for  voter  reg- 
istration for  two  fictitious  persons 
with  Hispanic  surnames,  the  Hispanic 
equivalents  of  John  Doe.  on  these 
forms.  And  one  person— these  are  ficti- 
tious persons — indicated  that  he  was 
unsure  of  his  immigration  status.  The 
other  person  specified  that  he  was  not 
a  citizen.  In  both  instances,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  issued  voter  registra- 
tion cards,  no  questions  asked. 

Now,  that  experiment  tells  us  that 
the  motor-voter  system  fails  to  dis- 
cover ineligible  persons,  even  illegal 
aliens,  and  it  even  fails  to  discover 
nonexistent  persons.  Clearly,  this  bill 
in  its  present  form  makes  it  signifi- 
cantly easier  for  noncitizens  to  vote. 


So  this  amendment  simply  provides 
that  the  effective  date — I  am  not  out  to 
pull  a  whizzer.  pull  the  rug.  or  crater 
this  bad  bill,  which  is  going  to  get 
cratered  fast  enough  when  it  gets  to 
the  President  anyway.  And  there  are 
enough  horses  here  to  sustain  the  vote. 
So  we  want  to  remember  where  this  all 
goes,  and  I  hope  that  sustainment  of 
the  veto  will  take  place,  and  I  think  it 
will. 

But  this  provides  that  if  this  extraor- 
dinary piece  of  legislation  should  ever 
go  on  the  statute  books,  the  effective 
date  of  the  provision  allowing  the  si- 
multaneous application  for  a  driver's 
license  and  voter  registration  be  de- 
layed for  this  length  of  time:  "until  the 
Attorney  General  certifies  that  suffi- 
cient prricedures  exists  to  prevent  vot- 
ing by  ineligible  noncitizens." 

I  think  the  amendment  is  as 
straightforward  as  it  sounds.  It  merel.v 
delays  the  effective  date  until  the  At- 
torney General  has  determined  that 
sufficient  procedures  are  in  place  to 
prevent  those  not  eligible  to  vote  from 
registering  to  vote.  If.  in  fact— please 
hear  this— if.  in  fact,  such  safeguards 
are  put  into  place  b.v  the  States,  thei'e 
need  not  be  any  significant  delay  in  the 
bill's  implementation.  My  amendment 
does  not  require  that  the  Attorney 
General  determine  the  procedures.  If 
all  of  the  States  create  procedures 
which  are  sufficient  safeguards  to  pre- 
vent noncitizens  from  voting,  then  cer- 
tification should  occur. 

Now.  that  is  the  essence  of  this 
amendment.  I  have  been  involved  in 
immigration  activities  for  many  years. 
Ortdl.v  enough,  the  man  that  got  me  in- 
volved in  this  was  at  the  time  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Kentucky.  Dee  Hud- 
dleston.  He  was  the  only  person  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  speaking  with 
common  sense  about  the  need  to  do 
something  about  illegal  immigration 
and  legal  immigration-- Senator  Dee 
Huddleston.  Democrat,  of  Kentucky. 
.And  It  was  very  constructive  for  me  to 
work  with  him  over  the  years.  Then,  of 
course,  he  wa.s  replaced  in  this  bod.v  by 
the  present  junior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, who.  of  course,  is  our  able,  very 
able  Senator  McConnkll. 

So  the  irony  is  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  the  present  junior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the  former 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  have  an 
interesting  panoply  of  opinions  in  this 
particular  area.  But.  Dee  Huddleston 
was  of  tremendous  resource  to  me 
when  suddenly  I  came  on  the  scene 
with  regard  to  my  activities  with  re- 
gard to  legal  and  illegal  immigration. 

So  I  think  if  we  are  going  to  have 
I  know  that  this  is  a  pretty  sweeping 
pai'tisan  activity  going  on  here;  we  are 
picking  up  our  40  votes  or  38  or  39.  But 
I  do  not  think  it  has  a  thing  to  do  with 
partisanship 

The  right  to  vote  is  a  pretty  sacred 
thing.  And  I  have  a  humble  opinion 
that  those  who  vote  should  be  citizens 


of  the  United  States.  And  as  we  begin 
to  dilute  that,  all  sorts  of  things  occur, 
a  dilution  of  our  system: 
Biculturalism.  which  has  never  as- 
sisted any  other  country  on  Earth  and 
certainly  will  not  assist  ours. 

And  I  am  not  talking  about  bigotry 
and  xenophobia.  I  have  been  through 
all  of  that.  They  cannot  pin  that  one 
on  me.  I  have  the  whole  hammer  throw 
on  that  one.  the  dump  truck  and  the 
whole  works.  But  I  think  voting  is  a 
traditional  right  of  citizenship.  And  I 
would  like  to  assure  that,  if  for  some 
reason  this  bill  became  law.  certainly 
we  ought  to  have  a  certification  from 
the  Attorney  General.  And  it  is  a  one- 
paragraph  presentation  that  this  be 
done  in  this  way.  to  assure  that  the 
votes  of  citizens  are  not  diluted  by 
those  who  should  not  be  voting  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  elections  that  af- 
fect us  so  deeply.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
completed  my  initial  remarks  and  I 
ask  the  status  of  time  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  controls  2  minutes 
and  9  seconds,  and  the  time  under  the 
control  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
is  17  minutes. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  and  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  my 
friend  — and  he  is  m.y  friend,  from  Wyo- 
ming—refers to  the  form,er  Senator 
from  Kentuck.v.  my  good  friend.  Sen- 
ator Walter  "Dee"  Huddleston.  I  am 
not  sure  that  Senator  Huddleston.  at 
the  time  when  I  was  here — and  we 
worked  very  closely  together — that  he 
ever  got  involved  in  voter  registration. 
He  was  trying  to  prevent  illegal  aliens 
from  entering  the  country.  That  is 
kind  of  where  he  was  coming  from. 

He  thought  English  ought  to  be  our 
language,  or  American— and  that  sort 
of  thing.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
was  too  deeply  involved  in  whether 
they  were  registered  to  vote.  He  had 
enough  just  in  trying  to  get  people  in- 
terested in  it.  Of  course  we  all  know 
that  Congressman  Mazzoli.  on  the 
House  side,  worked  very  closely  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  SIMP- 
SON], as  it  relates  to  the  immigration 
bill. 

S.  250  includes  procedures  which  are 
already  proven  effective.  I  think,  so 
thai  only  eligible  citizens  register  to 
vote.  Registration  applications  must 
include  an  attestation  clause  that  sets 
out  each  requirement  of  eligibility  to 
vote,  including  citizenship.  And  this  is 
signed  under  the  penalty  of  perjury.  I 
think  that  is  pretty  severe. 

An  effective  antifraud  device  used  by 
most  States  is  the  sending  of  notice  to 


each  applicant  as  to  the  disposition  of 
the  application,  and  S.  250  requires 
such  a  notice.  The  amendment  that  is 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
would  permit  the  Attorney  General  to 
veto  the  motor-voter  provisions  of  this 
bill.  This  raises  a  question  whether 
anyone  in  the  administration  should 
have  line-item  veto  authority  over  this 
bill.  I  think  not.  I  think  not. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  States— at 
least  the  ones  I  know.  I  could  go  back 
and  do  a  lot  of  research.  But  I  heard 
weeks  and  weeks  of  testimony,  year  in 
and  year  out.  to  get  to  this  point.  You 
heard  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon,  from  that  side  of  the  aisle.  Mr, 
H.«lTFIELD.  talk  about  how  well  this  had 
worked  in  Oregon;  about  the  increase 
of  almost  80.000  new  people  who  had 
been  put  on  the  rolls.  I  do  not  mean 
they  are  going  to  have  80.000  more  peo- 
ple vote,  but  they  have  80.000  more  peo- 
ple on  the  rolls.  And  Oregon  has  a  large 
immigrant  population.  They  have  not 
experienced  any  aliens  registering  to 
vote;  or  that  problem,  Oregon  also  has 
mail  and  motor-voter 

New  York.  Texas.  California  have 
mail  registration.  They  have  not  re- 
ported any  problem  with  illegal  aliens 
registering. 

The  Florida  case  cited  by  Senator 
Simpson.  I  wonder — Florida  does  not 
have  motor-voter,  I  do  not  understand 
wh.y  the  Florida  case  was  injected  into 
this  debate,  since  they  do  not  have 
motor-voter  or  mail.  So  what  is  the  re- 
lationship? I  am  unaware  of  any  reg- 
istrar requiring  papers  of  citizenship  to 
register  anywhere,  any  time,  for  any- 
thing. The  bill  requires  an  attestation 
clause  which  must  include  the  state- 
ment of  citizenship. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  do  what  they  have  been 
dom.g. 

You  know.  I  just  want  to  make  one 
point.  We  are  told,  every  time  we  have 
something  that  the.v  do  not  like,  that 
34  on  that  side  do  not  like,  we  lose  66  to 
34.  The  President  is  going  to  deep  six 
this.  The  President  is  going  to  veto 
this- 

One  of  these  days  we  are  going  to 
veto  him.  Everything  we  try  to  do  to 
help  the  citizen  have  an  opportunity  to 
exercise  his  or  her  right  as  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  they  do  not  want  it  We 
want  to  put  a  cap  on  expenditures  m 
campaigning  and  they  do  not  want  it. 
We  are  trying  to  give  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  political 
judgment  of  this  country.  They  do  not 
want  it.  And  if  it  passes,  the  President 
is  going  to  veto  it.  It  is  a  threat  we  get 
all  the  time. 

Well,  the  threat  is  going  to  backfire 
one  of  these  days.  Even  that  side  is 
going  to  get  tired  of  following  the  bell 
cow. 

So  when  you  lose  and  you  get  66 
votes  in  this  Chamber,  it  is  kind  of 
tough.  But  I  just  would  like  for  you  to 
look    at    this    application    for    a    D.C. 
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motor    vehicle    operator's    permit    and 
voter  redristration. 

Section  9.  voter  declaration  I  swear  or  af- 
firm that  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
I  live  In  the  District  of  Columbia— 

And  so  forth  and  so  forth. 

I  am  not  In  jail  on  a  felony  conviction, 
have  not  been  judged  mentally  incompetent 
I  do  not  claim  the  riffht  to  vote  anywhere 
outside  of  D  C 

"I  am  a  citiz.en  "  it  says  Yet.  you 
want  to  give  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  appointed  by  the  fel- 
low who  is  going  to  veto  this  bill  any- 
how, give  him  line-item  veto— I  am 
going  to  hear  something  on  this.  I 
know  that. 

Mr  President,  since  he  has  2'-2  min- 
utes. I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OP^FICP^R.  Who 
yields  time''  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  we  see 
the  spirit  and  energy  in  my  colleague 
from  Kentucky.  He  really  loves  this 
stuff  There  is  no  one  more  delightful 
or  more  parti.s.m  in  the  whole  body 
than  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  He 
has  learned  the  trade  well.  You  just 
load  this  stuff  on  the  wagon  and  try  to 
ship  it  to  the  White  House,  knowing  it 
will  blow  up  in  the  President's  face  and 
somebody  has  to  do  the  heavy  work. 
And  I  am  very  glad  to  do  it  right  here. 

Motor-voter.  Hatch  Act.  you  name 
It  ship  it  down  there,  load  it  up.  see  if 
It  will  detonate  -somewhere,  hopefully 
under  the  President's  chair.  I  have 
been  through  all  that 

If  you  want  a  good  bill,  a  fair  bill,  an 
honest  bill,  one  that  is  conducive  of  eli- 
gible voter  enfranchisement,  why  is  it 
a  problem  to  seek  assurances  that  only 
eligible  voters  are  certified  to  the  ben- 
efits of  this  bill'' 

I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with  it. 
Talk  about  marching  in  lock  step. 
What  we  will  do  here  and  what  we  do 
here,  I  just  heard  the  Senator  say  I 
hope  jjeople  will  come  forward  and  do, 
I  believe  the  phrase  is.  do  what  they 
have  been  doing,  which  is  step  up  to 
the  well  and  be  sure  to  fall  in  line.  We 
know  that  game.  too.  So  let  us  have 
some  more  of  it.  The  public  is  not 
fooled  by  it  one  whit. 

1  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESiniNG  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time''  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  8  minutes  8  seconds  under 
his  control.  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming has  33  seconds  under  his  control 

Mr   FORD  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized- 
Mr  FORI)  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  was  a  compliment 
or  not  coming  from  my  friend  that  I 
was  the  most  partisan  individual  in  the 
Chamber.  I  do  not  think  that  is  true.  I 
am  not  nearly  as  tall  as  he  is.  So  that 
makes  him  more  than  I  am. 

If  I  am  partisan.  I  am  partisan  for 
thf  ability  of  the  American  citizen  to 


have  an  opportunity  to  <  ast  a  vote  and 
not  to  try  to  deter  them  from  having 
an  opportunity  to  vote.  What  is  the 
fear  of  trusting  the  American  people'' 
What  is  the  vote  of  fear  here"*  Every 
amendment  we  have  received  this 
afternoon  has  been  from  someone  who 
is  opposed  to  the  legislation.  I  do  not 
like  It:  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  it.  if 
you  accept  my  amendment;  if  this 
passes,  the  President  is  going  to  veto 
it    What  IS  the  fear''  What  is  the  fear^" 

So  if  I  am  partisan.  I  come  down  on 
the  side  of  the  general  public,  of  the 
citizens  I  represent,  to  give  them  the 
right  to  imrticipate. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  am  going  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
has  about  30  seconds  left  He  can  say  a 
lot  in  30  seconds  and  then  I  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  table,  this  his  agree- 
ment. I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  hear 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  He  wants 
to  enfranchise  American  citizens  to 
vote.  That  is  what  he  says.  So  do  I. 
That  is  exactly  what  my  amendment 
does,  but  it  is  only  for  American  citi- 
zens and  if  anyone  can  tell  me  how  an 
amendment  like  that  can  be  rejected, 
then  we  are  back  to  the  real  issue  of 
this  bill.  What  is  it  really''  I  will  tell 
you.  It  is  an  extraordinary  approach  to 
open  the  electoral  system  to  people 
who  never  should  be  in  the  system,  and 
we  are  not  talking  about  anybody  los- 
ing anything.  This  bill  does  not  require 
a  check  with  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service,  and  the  INS  is  the 
only  one  who  can  verify  citizenship 
status  without  actual  verification  with 
the  INS;  there  is  no  basis  to  challenge 
nor  to  bring  perjury  charges.  This  is 
where  we  are.  I  know  the  result  of  this 
amendment  I  have  been  here  13  years 
and  I  know  how  the  old  roller  works, 
but  I  think  we  ought  to  look  at  this 
and  not  think  about  conference  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  If  you  want  American 
citizens  to  vote,  and  that  is  what  I 
want  and  that  is  what  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  wants,  then  let  us  limit 
it  only  to  American  citizens.  This  is  bi- 
zarre. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time? 

The  Chair  informs  the  Senator  the 
time  has  in  fact  expired. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr  President,  with  the 
agreement  of  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity whip.  I  move  to  table  his  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second'' 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  amendment  be 
set  aside  so  we  might  entertain  the 
Specter  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Who  seeks 
recognition" 

Mr.  SPECTER  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  ciuorum 

Mr.  FORD  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  with- 
held because  it  would  have  been 
charged  directly  to  the  last  few  min- 
utes I  have  on  the  bill,  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  does  have  an  amend- 
ment he  wLshcs  to  offt'i' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 
.^MK.s•r)^u;^T  no   isi; 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  WyominK  (Mr  .Simpson] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1832. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Insert  at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  foUowlnff 
new  section' 
"SEC.       I"1I.(>T  I'K(h;Hv\.m  on  rsK  ok  ckht.mn 

DKIVKICS'  IK  KNSK.S  \.s  IXXl  MKNTS 
K.<.IAIU  IMIINi;  K(»ni  KMl'KIYMKNT 
AlTIIOKI/^xriON  AN  IDKNTirV' 

■  lai  In  Genkk.\l  -Tho  .Mtorney  CVcncr.'ii 
shall  establish  a  pilot  program  under  which, 
in  the  case  of  up  to  three  States  which  pro- 
vide for  the  issuance  of  drivers'  licenses  (and 
related  Identification  documentsi  in  accord- 
ance a  system  described  in  subsection  ibi.  a 
driver's  license  or  similar  identification  doc- 
ument issued  by  the  State  in  accordance 
with  subsection  ib)  shall  be  treated,  for  pur- 
poses of  section  274.\(bi  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  as  a  document  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  iliiBi  of  such  section. 

•'(bt  Syste.m  KEyciRE.ME.NTs.— The  system 
for  the  issuance  of  licenses  or  documents 
must^— 

••(1)  be  in  a  form  which  is  resistant  to 
counterfeiting  and  tampering,  such  as  tam- 
per-proof laminates  and  photographs, 
holograms,  or  magnetic  stripes  containing 
such  data  as  physical  characteristics. 

■•(2)  include  on  the  driver's  license  or  other 
form  of  identification  the  applicants  Social 
Security  account  numljer.  which  number  the 
State  has  confirmed  with  the  Social  Security 
."Vdminlstration  as  being  the  number  issued 
to  the  applicant,  and 

••(3)  require  that  an  applicant  for  a  driver's 
license  or  other  form  or  Identification  be  is- 
sued a  temporary  drivers  license  or  other 
form  of  Identification  upon  demonstrating 
qualification  therefore,  and  that  the  driver's 
license  or  other  form  of  identification  be 
mailed  to  the  residence  address  of  the  appli- 
cant after  a  waiting  period  of  no  more  than 
30  days  in  which  the  State  has  used  reason- 
able means  to  confirm  the  identification  in- 
formation presented  by  the  applicant. 

■•(ci  Repokt.— Not  later  than  3  years  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  performance  of  the  pilot  pro- 
gram under  this  section  and  on  whether  such 
program  should  be  extended  ion  a  voluntary 
or  mandatory  basis)  to  all  States. 

••id)  .AL'THORIZATIO.N— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  up  to  $5  million  to  carry 


out  the  parpo.-ii'.^^  of  this  section  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1993.  1994.  and  1995". 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  my  friend  from 
Kentucky  because  1  have  had  this 
amendment  on  the  list  with  regard  to  a 
driver's  license  pilot  program.  At  the 
contlusion  of  my  remarks,  and  I  know 
Senator  Sl'FCTER  has  an  amendment 
and  we  want  to  conclude  this  bill.  I  will 
withdraw  the  amendment  because  I  am 
informed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Immi- 
gration Subcommittee  of  the  .Senate. 
my  friend  TED  Kennedy.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts,  is  prepared  to 
hear  the  views  of  all  representatives  of 
the  interested  groups  on  this  issue,  and 
he  encourages  the  legislative  process 
to  further  examine  this  important 
issue  So  we  will  be  doing  that  in  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
matters. 

Let  me  just  refer  my  colleagues  to 
what  this  amendment  does.  It  provides 
for  a  three  State,  3-year  pilot  program 
to  develop  a  system  for  the  issuance  of 
counterfeit-resistant  driver's  licenses. 
A  driver's  license  must. —  it  must — use  a 
document  form  which  is  resistant  to 
counterfeiting  and  tampering. 

My  amendment  suggests  several  pos- 
sible forms:  Tamperproof  laminates. 
some  of  which  allow  the  underlying 
document  to  disintegrate  if  removed, 
or  magnetic  stripes  currently  used  on 
credit  cards  which  can  contain  data 
such  as  height,  weight,  birth  date,  eye 
color,  hair  color,  other  identifying  in- 
formation, and  holograms  which  are 
not  easily  reproduced  without  the  as- 
sistance of  sophisticated  technology.  It 
has  to  include  a  check  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity number  with  the  Social  Security 
.Administration  to  confii'm  the  number 
was  issued  to  the  applicant.  It  must  re- 
quire that  only  a  temporary  card  be  is- 
sued until  reasonable  means  are  used 
to  verify  identification  and  the  infor- 
mation given  by  the  applicant.  The 
verification  and  i-ssuance  of  the  driver's 
license  must  occur  within  30  days. 

My  amendment  also  requires  the  At- 
torney General  to  issue  a  report  on 
whether  or  not  the  pilot  program 
should  be  extended  on  a  voluntary  or 
mandatory  basis  to  all  States  The  re- 
port is  to  be  issued  no  later  than  3 
years  after  enactment.  Finally,  my 
amendment  authorizes  for  up  to  S5  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  3  years,  fiscal  19!:(3. 
1994.  and  1995.  to  carry  out  the  pilot 
program. 

Let  me  reiterate,  this  is  a  temporary 
pilot  program.  It  is  intended  to  explore 
the  feasibility  of  using  currently  avail- 
able technology  and  current  documents 
to  provide  tamperproof  identification. 
It  does  not  create  a  national  I.D.  card. 
I  have  been  through  all  that  once  be- 
fore, too.  Book.  page,  hymn  number, 
with  oak  leaf  clusters  and  all  the  rest. 
It  pertains  only  to  State-issued  driver's 
licenses.  It  does  not  create  a  national 
data  base  to  store  personal  informa- 
tion. The  State  of  California,  realizing 


the  terrible  turmoil  \n  that  State, 
which  IS  evident  daily  with  regard  to 
illegal  immigration,  with  regard  to  il- 
legal use  of  legal  docum.ents.  the  State 
of  California  themselves  have  cur- 
rently determined  to  use  many  of  the 
types  of  technology  that  this  pilot  pro- 
gram will  allow. 

The  California  driver's  license  cur- 
rently being  phased  m  through  the  re- 
newal process  uses  such  safeguards  as  a 
hologram,  visible  if  tilted  to  the  light, 
a  magnetic  stripe  containing  physical 
information  such  as  height,  weight,  eye 
and  hair  color  and  a  special  treated 
logo  embodied  in  the  paper  seen  only 
under  special  light  and  destroyed  if  the 
laminate  is  removed. 

.My  amendment  will  allow  up  to  three 
Stales  to  try  these  and  other  tech- 
nologies to  make  their  driver's  licenses 
more  resistant  to  counterfeiting  and 
fraudulent  use.  A  secure  driver's  li- 
cense is  increasingly  important  for  the 
enforcement  of  Government  programs 
and  commercial  operations. 

Check  cashing  is  effectively  depend- 
ent upon  producing  a  driver's  license. 
Identification  to  obtain  public  benefits, 
to  confirm  eligibility,  to  buy  and  drink 
alcohol,  and  to  take  a  new  job.  comply- 
ing then  with  employer  sanctions,  all 
use  driver's  licenses  as  a  verification  of 
identification. 

The  use  of  counterfeit  documents 
costs  the  State  of  California  millions. 
and  it  costs  the  State  governments  un- 
told millions  of  dollars  in  benefits 
given— and  I  use  that  word  '■given"— to 
ineligible  persons.  I  am  concerned  that 
the  problem  of  counterfeit  documents 
will  continue  to  grow  and  that  we  must 
test  the  feasibility  of  using  available 
technologies  for  identification. 

Swne  States  like  California  in  their 
extremity  have  already  recognized  the 
value  of  producing  and  the  vital  need 
to  produce  secure  documents. 

My  amendment  would  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  three  more  States  to  ex- 
plore the  available  technology.  I  do  not 
believe  we  will  have  difficulty  in  find- 
ing three  to  volunteer  with  a  3-year 
program.  The  amendment  is  a  step  for- 
ward toward  developing  and  using 
counterfeit-resistant  documents  and 
will  help  to  address  the  very  serious 
problem  m  United  States  of  the  wide- 
spread and  growing  use  of  fraudulent 
documents  to  obtain  jobs,  receive  bene- 
fits, to  buy  arms— the  list  goes  on  and 
on.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  care- 
fully at  that  amendment. 

I  would  also  say  that  I  indeed  have 
been  through  this  debate  at  a  different 
level  with  regard  to  the  legal  immigra- 
tion bill  previous  times,  and  it  was 
very  unfortunate  that  it  then  went  to 
the  House  floor  and  we  had  to  get  an 
additional  rule  because  the  debate 
turned  into  an  ugly  debate  about  iden- 
tification and  Nazis  and  tattoos  and 
other  things  which  were  totally  inap- 
propriate and  unbecoming.  Some  of  my 
colleagues,   very   fine,   thoughtful   pro- 


gressive Democrats  and  Republicans, 
were  appalled  that  the  debate  took 
that  level.  Nevertheless,  we  dropped  it 
the  last  time.  We  should  not  drop  ;t 
again.  But  it  is  not  appropriate  here 
and  I  want  to  withdraw  it  at  this  time. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
.■\s  1  nam.ed  all  those  remarkable  Ken- 
tuckians  who  have  been  involved  m  im- 
migration over  the  years,  I  certainly 
would  never  omit  my  friend  and  side- 
kick through  It  all.  Congressman  Ro- 
M.^NO  M.\zzoLi.  It  was  a  great  honor 
and  privilege  and  one  of  the  great 
treats  of  my  legislative  life  to  join 
with  him  in  working  for  years  on  ar>- 
propriate  legislation  which  at  one  time 
was  called  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  hill 
and  then  the  Simpson-Rodino  bill, 

I  thank  the  senior  .Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

I  withdraw  the  amendment  with  the 
assurance  that  the  chairman  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Refugee  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senator  Judiciary  Committee 
will  be  reviewing  this  and  that  all  rep- 
resentatives and  groups  will  be  heard  ' 
as  we  deal  with  a  very  serious  issue. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  request  to  withdraw  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming is  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (No.  1832)  was  with- 
drawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition'' 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SPECTER] 
is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1835 

(Purpose:  To  modify  the  provision  requiring 
notice  to  registration  applicants  of  the  dis- 
position of  their  applications  by  requiring 

States  to   reject  registration  applications 

that  are  returned  undelivered) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 
ter) propopes  an  amendment  numbered  1833, 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  section  8iai(2i  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing- 

'2i  require  thai— 

iA>  the  appropriate  State  election  official 
shall  send  notice  of  the  disposition  of  the  ap- 
plication, by  first  class  ma::  marked  "do  not 
forward,  return  to  sender.'  which  notice— 

III  if  the  State  election  official  (ietermmes 
that  the  applicant  has  properly  completed 
the  application  and  is  legally  qualified  to 
repister.  shall  indicate  thai  the  application 
has  t:ieen  accepted  and  indicate  the  effective 
date  of  the  applicant's  registration:  and 

(lii  if  the  State  election  official  determines 
that    the   applicant   has   noi   properly    com- 
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pleted  the  application  or  Is  not  letfally  nuall- 
fled  to  rettlster,  shall  Indicate  that  the  appli- 
cation has  been  rejected  and  state  the  reason 
for  rejection,  and 

(B)  if  a  notice  of  acceptance  of  an  applica- 
tion l8  returned  undelivered,  the  State  elec- 
tion official  shall  i-eject  the  application 
For  purposes  of  this  section  8(a)(2i.  the  Unit- 
ed States  Postal  Service  shall  exercise  due 
diligence  and  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to 
deliver  voter  rettistration  mall  to  the  ad- 
dressee and,  faiUnff  delivery,  promptly  to  re- 
turn such  mall  to  the  sender. 

Mr  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  In  re- 
viewing this  legislation.  I  have  ex- 
pressed concern  ahout  the  opportuni- 
ties for  fraud.  I  ilo  believe  that  the  op- 
portunity to  he  enrolled  as  a  voter 
ought  to  be  extended  to  as  many  Amer- 
icans as  possible  and  I  have  consist- 
ently worked  for  an  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  so  that  we  may  have 
the  broadest  I'epresentative  democracy 
possible. 

During  my  tenure  as  district  attor- 
ney of  Philadelphia,  I  noted  many, 
many  cases  of  vote  fraud  and.  naving 
seen  that  problem  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  rough-and-tumble  politics  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  I  know  that  vote 
fraud  does  exist  very  broadly 

An  area  of  enormous  opportunity  for 
vote  fraud  exists  in  mail  registration 
where  no  one  appears  in  person  but  the 
form  is  simply  mailed  in. 

I  have  tried,  in  discussions  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee.  Senator  Ford,  to  find  some 
area  where  a  safeguard  would  be  pre- 
sented. I  have  filed  a  number  of  pos- 
sible amendments  and  would  prefer  to 
see  a  registered  letter  or  a  certified  let- 
ter with  return  receipt  requested, 
signed  by  the  mail  i-egistrant,  so  that 
there  could  be  a  verification  and  a 
check  that  the  individual  lived  at  the 
address  noted  in  order  to  try  to  provide 
some  verification  of  the  mail  registra- 
tion. 

After  discussing  these  Issues  with 
Senator  Ford  and  after  many,  many 
discussions  in  the  course  of  the  past 
week  With  my  staff  and  his  staff.  I  have 
decided  to  reduce  my  i-equest  to  a  let- 
ter being  sent  out  by  fii-st-class  mail  to 
a  registration  applicant.  If  the  letter  is 
returned  to  the  Voter  Registration 
Commission,  then  the  applicant  would 
not  be  deemed  to  be  a  registei'ed  votei'. 
I  hflieve.  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  a 
vei-y  minimal  requirement.  It  would  re- 
quire the  State  election  official  to  send 
notice  of  the  disposition  to  the  reg- 
istration applicant.  It  calls  for  the 
Postal  Service  to  exercise  due  dili- 
gence, making  i-easonable  efforts  to  de- 
liver the  voter  registration  mail  to  the 
aiUlressee.  and  promptly  to  return  such 
mail  to  the  State  failing  the  delivery, 
and  to  strike  the  mail  registration  if 
that  letter  is  returned  which  evidences 
the  absence  of  the  punitive  registrant 
at  that  address. 

The  bill  provides  that  a  State  may  by 
law  require  a  person  to  vote  in  person 
fin  thf  first  occasion.  I  believe  that  the 


opportunity  for  fraud  Is  very  extensive 
under  this  provision  I  have  tried  to 
work  this  out  with  the  sponsor  of  the 
bill  Absent  some  provision  for  safe- 
guaids.  this  is  not  a  measure  I  can  sup- 
port. Candidly,  I  am  surprised  that  this 
kind  of  minimal  step  is  unacceptable 
to  the  sponsors.  That  being  the  case, 
there  is  no  alternative  but  to  call  for  a 
vote 

Recognizing  the  party-line  voting 
which  has  occurred  here,  by  and  large, 
again  there  is  little  question  about  the 
outcome  of  the  vote,  but  I  simply  can- 
not support  this  legislation  when  this 
kind  of  a  loophole  exists  and  especially 
in  the  context  where  I  consider  it  unac- 
ceptable to  have  even  this  kind  of  a 
minimal  amendment  taken  by  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill. 

I  inquire  of  the  Chair,  how  much 
lime  do  I  have  remaining'' 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 10  minutes  17  seconds. 
Mr.  SPECTER.  I  yield  the  noor. 
Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  FoRO)  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  have  done  the  best  I 
could  to  accommodate  evei'yone  on  this 
piece  of  legislation.  There  are  some 
things  I  just  cannot  do 

(Mr.  VVELLSTONE  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  FORD.  This  happens  to  be  one  of 
those  that  I  feel  we  shoukl  not  do.  I  am 
accused  of  being  a  partisan.  I  see  the 
votes  both  ways;  not  anymore  partisan 
on  one  side  than  it  is  on  the  other. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  about  how  much 
this  piece  of  legislation  is  going  to 
cost.  We  have  required  in  S  250  that 
notice  be  sent  to  the  applicant  telling 
him  of  the  disposition  of  the  registra- 
tion application.  That  costs  about  9 
cents  a  letter.  What  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  is  asking  us  to  do  is  add 
20  cents  per  letter,  and  the  cost  then 
multiplies  by  the  factor  of  better  than 
three.  He  is  saying  that  good  mail  de- 
livery is  a  criteria  for  i-egistering  to 
vote.  I  do  not  have  anything  against 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  or  those  em- 
ployees that  work  so  hard  to  see  that 
our  mail  gets  through.  But  none  of  us 
arc  perfect. 

So  in  drafting  our  bill  we  have 
sought  to  develop  standards,  while  at 
the  same  time  permitting  States  the 
flexibility  to  develop  procedures  that 
meet  their  concerns,  and  based  on  their 
experiences.  This  not  only  supersedes 
that  or  overrides  that  objective:  it  also 
adds  additional  cost. 

This  amendment  would  impose  Fed- 
eral requirements  for  acceptance  of  an 
application  The  bill  leaves  the  specific 
requirements  for  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  a  registration  application  to 
State  law.  The  amendment  does  not  de- 
fine -properly  completed  "  or  -quali- 
fied" to  vote.  That  is  the  problem  here. 
Not   only   does   this  create   additional 


cost  for  postage  but  it  also  creates  ad- 
ditional cost  for  employees. 

In  my  opinion,  this  amendment  is 
counter  to  an  objective  of  the  bill:  that 
IS  to  set  out  standards  and  leave  as 
much  of  the  details  to  the  States  as 
possible,  and  leave  the  administration 
of  the  program  to  the  States. 

This  amendment  conditions  accept- 
ance of  a  registration  application  on 
the  Postal  Service  rather  than  the  ap- 
plicant meeting  the  Slate  i-equire- 
ments. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  regret  it,  I  would 
like  to  work  out  something  It  i.s  unfor- 
tunate the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  I.  and  those  that  are  attempting  to 
put  this  package  together,  were  not 
able  to  do  so. 

There  are  five  specific  provisions  in 
the  bill  whiv,h  serve  as  protection 
against  fraud.  Written  attestation 
clause  on  all  applications  that  the  ap- 
plicant meets  the  eligibility  require- 
ments to  vote;  signature  of  the  applica- 
tion under  the  penalty  of  perjury.  The 
State  may  require  by  law  that  a  first- 
time  voter  who  registers  by  mail  make 
a  personal  appearance  to  vote.  That 
was  one  of  the  things  we  put  in.  de- 
bated, and  worked  out  in  the  commit- 
tee before  we  sent  the  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor 

The  act  requires  that  each  applicant 
is  given  notice  of  the  disposition  of  his 
or  her  voter  registration  application. 
And  many  States  use  this  notice  provi- 
sion as  a  means  of  detecting  fraudulent 
registrations.  The  State  does  it.  Fed- 
eral criminal  penalties  would  apply  to 
any  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully engages  in  fi-audulent  conduct. 

I  think  we  have  fraud  protection  in 
the  bill  that  is  adequate.  Then  we 
allow  the  States  to  make  their  own 
judgment  as  to  how  much  further  they 
would  like  to  go,  and  the  conditions  of 
acceptance  of  an  application. 

So.  Ml'.  President.  I  will  have  to  op- 
pose this  amendment,  and  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  follow  suit. 

I  reserve  the  i-emainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPECTER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky if  he  would  be  willing  to  respond 
to  a  question. 

Mr.  FORD.  If  it  is  not  too  tough. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  If  you  know,  you 
know:  if  you  do  not  know,  you  do  not 
know.  I  do  not  ask  tough  questions 

Mr    FORD.  I  am  sorry.  I  forgot  that. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  My  question  relates 
to  what  subsidy  is  in  existence  gen- 
erally for  bulk  mail. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  not  sure  of  the 
amount.  But  it  is  better  than  half  and 
probably  about  a  third.  It  comes  from 
revenue  foregone.  It  comes  out  of  the 
pool, 

Mr.  SPECTER.  So  how  much  would 
that  be"'  If  you  say  that  bulk  mail  was 
9  cents  a  letter,  would  it  be  about  a  10- 
cenl  subsidy'' 

Mr   FORI)  Twenty  cents. 

Mr  SPECTER  20  cent  subsidy? 


.Mr    FORD.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  ask  that  question 
because  when  you  deal  with  a  20  cent 
subsidy,  if  that  is  correct^ — and  I  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  because  he  deals  with 
this  I  know  there  is  a  subsidy.  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  provides  for  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  FORD   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  But  if  you  take  a  20 
cent  subsidy,  say  the  bulk  mail  costs  9 
cents,  that  is  precisely  the  cost  of  first 
class  mail.  Right  now  there  is  a  charge 
of  9  cents  and  there  is  a  20  cent  sub- 
sidy. What  this  Senator  is  asking  for  is 
first-class  mail  which  would  cost  29 
cents.  So  that  is  a  question  of  who  is 
paying  for  it.  It  is  costing  29  cents  to 
deliver  that  letter,  however  you  cat- 
egorize it.  bulk  or  first  class. 

When  the  Senator  frotn  Kentucky 
says  it  imposes  a  duty  on  the  Postal 
Service.  I  believe  that  is  his  conten- 
tion. That  really  is  a  very  minimal 
duty.  All  you  are  saying  is  'Send  it 
back  to  the  Slate  agency."  When  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  recites  the  five 
safeguards,  and  if  you  analyze  them  be- 
yond simply  deciding  them,  they  do 
not  amount  to  much  when  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  s?ys  that  a  State  may 
require  a  personal  appearance  You 
hardly  need  a  Fedei-al  statute  to  say 
what  the  State  may  do.  The  State 
could  do  that  without  this  bill  by  say- 
ing that  the  State  may  reciuire  a  per- 
sonal appearance.  It  has  some  signifi- 
cance if  the  statute  said  a  State 
-must"  require  a  personal  appearance. 
They  can  do  it  without  this  provision. 

When  you  talk  about  the  attestation 
clause  and  the  signature  calling  for  a 
penalty  of  perjury,  you  talk  about  Fed- 
eral penalties  foi-  fi-audulent  practices. 
That  all  boils  down  to  one  remedy  of 
taking  action  against  somebody  who 
makes  a  false  statement.  But  that  is 
not  a  very  effective  remedy.  It  is  not 
realistic  for  the  district  attorney  of  the 
State  to  go  out  and  track  down  all  of 
these  people  who  may  have  registered 
fraudulently  and  bring  a  criminal  pros- 
ecution. I  know  because  that  was  my 
business  for  more  than  a  decade. 

When  you  talk  about  the  applicant 
being  given  notice,  that  is  not  a  safe- 
guard at  all.  The  amendment  which  I 
have  offered  would  provide  a  safeguai'd. 
You  have  to  send  it  back  to  the  State. 
When  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
says  that  the  bill  allows  the  States  to 
develop  their  own  procedures  for  deal- 
ing with  fraud,  if  the  point  is  to  allow 
the  States  to  develop  their  ow^n  proce- 
dui-es.  then  why  not  allow  the  States  to 
make  their  own  decision  as  to  how 
somebody  is  going  to  be  registered? 

I  agree  with  the  thrust  of  the  bill 
that  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Federal 
Government  in  regard  to  voting  rights 
to  say  to  the  States  that  they  ought  to 
broaden  the  opportunity  for  registra- 
tion. But.  by  the  same  token,  it  is  an 
appropriate  thing  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment   to    say    the    States   and    not 


leave  it  as  a  matter  of  States  rights.  It 
is  similarly  appropriate  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  say.  "Take  a  reason- 
able safeguard  against  fraud."  So  it  is 
hardly  an  argument  of  any  weight,  at 
least  as  I  see  it.  to  say  we  ought  to 
allow  the  States  to  develop  their  own 
practices,  when  the  very  basis  of  this 
legislation  is  to  reject  that  concept  and 
to  have  the  Federal  Government  come 
in  and  say  w^hat  the  States  ought  to  be 
doing. 

When  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
said  he  is  accused  of  being  partisan,  he 
is  not  being  accused  of  being  partisan 
by  this  Senator,  When  the  Senator 
points  out  the  party  line  votes,  he  will 
find  that  this  Senator  has  crossed 
party  lines  on  a  number  of  occasions  in 
trying  to  move  this  legislation  along 
rejected  som.e  of  the  amendments 
which  were  offered  today.  I  voted  to 
table  two  of  the  three  amendments 
which  were  voted  on  earlier  this  after- 
noon. So  I  am  a  little  bit  disappointed 
that,  when  there  is  a  request  for  a 
minimal  change  of  this  sort,  it  be  so 
summarily  rejected  for  what  I  fail  to 
see  as  a  logical  reason.  The  cost  factor 
disappears  w-hen  you  add  the  bulk  mail 
cost  of  the  subsidy,  so  there  is  no  cost 
factor.  Talking  about  allowing  the 
States  to  develop  their  own  pi-actices 
does  not  make  any  sense  in  the  context 
of  a  bill  which  is  directed  to  the  con- 
trary of  that  proposition. 

The  safeguards  realisticall.y  ai-e  non- 
existent, unless  you  are  going  to  have 
an  investigation  on  each  one  of  these 
matters,  which  is  a  practical  impos- 
sibility, given  the  occupation  and  busi- 
ness of  district  attorneys  and  prosecut- 
ing attorneys  going  after  major 
crimes — robbery,  burglary,  rape,  and 
other  serious  offenses.  So  hei-e  you 
have  some  way  of  getting  a  I'eturn  re- 
ceipt as  a  minimal  safeguard.  If  you  be- 
lieve that  the  Postal  Service  is  not  any 
good  at  delivering  the  letter,  then  they 
are  probably  not  any  good  at  sending  it 
back  to  the  State  either.  But  I  believe 
that  unfairly  and  inaccui-ately  states 
the  caliber  of  our  Postal  Service.  I 
think  the  Postal  Service  can  make  the 
delivery.  1  think  the  Postal  Service  can 
return  it  to  the  State. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  qual- 
ification for  registering  to  vote  does 
not  depend  on  mail  delivery,  as  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  says.  Not  at 
all.  The  criterion  is  receipt  by  a  reg- 
istration applicant  who  lives  at  a  given 
address.  This  is  a  minimal  verification. 
I  hope  that  somebody  who  is  inclined 
to  support  the  motion  to  table  would 
take  a  look  at  this  one.  because  the 
merits  cry  out  for  adding  this  amend- 
ment to  the  bill 

I  yield  the  floor  w-ith  the  inQuiry  of 
how  much  time  I  have'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes.  39  seconds  remain- 
ing, 

Mr,  FORD.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have"' 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  9  minutes.  17 
seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  always  makes 
good  points,  but  it  is  my  judgment  that 
we  have  laid  out  the  fraud  protections 
that  are  adequate.  We  are  not  imposing 
the  additional  20  cents  per  letter  on  the 
local  effort.  We  do  not  pay  it.  The 
Postal  Sei'vice,  under  our  bill,  just 
sends  it  out  as  third-class  mail  at  the 
same  cost  as  a  nonprofit  organization 
about  9  cents  per  piece- 
Mr.  President.  I  have  no  additional 
arguments,  except  that  we  want  to 
leave  it  up  to  the  States  and  do  not 
want  to  cost  them  any  more  money. 
We  have  five  distinct  fraud  protection 
items  in  the  bill.  We  sought  to  develop 
standards  while  at  the  same  time  per- 
mitting the  States  flexibility  to  de- 
velop procedures  that  meet  their  con- 
cerns based  on  their  experiences.  So  I 
am  ready  to  yield  back  my  time  if  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  ready  to 
yield  back  his  time. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  will  yield  back  time 
after  another  brief  colloquy,  if  I  may 
have  it.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  there  is  any  additional  cost  in  a 
first-class  mailing,  which  cost  29  cents 

Mr.  FORD.  Let  me  just  say  to  the 
Senator,  we  do  not  pay  the  post  office. 
They  just  accept  it  as  third-class  mail 
under  S.  250.  If  you  require  them  to 
send  It  out  first  class,  local  registrars 
would  be  required  to  pay  the  29  cents 
pKJStage.  The  Senator  is  increasing  the 
cost  on  local  people  and  on  State  peo- 
ple. I  am  trying  to  prevent  that.  You 
are  actually  adding  the  20  cents  at  the 
local  level  and  not  at  the  Federal  level. 
We  are  giving  them  automatically  the 
lower  rate  provided  to  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations under  this  law.  S.  250  does 
not  give  them  29  cents.  The  Postal 
Service  just  mails  these  based  on  the 
categories  they  now  have.  I  guess  we 
could  mandate  that  they  return  it 
under  this,  but  we  would  find  that  a  48- 
hour  delay  or  2-week  delay,  whatever 
they  do  to  you  once  in  a  while,  would 
be  imposed. 

Under  the  Senators  amendment,  you 
are  adding  about  20  cents  a  letter,  to 
the  cost  paid  by  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments. The  subsidy  provided  to  non- 
profit organizations  is  about  one-half 
of  the  difference  between  third-class 
rate,  and  the  lower  rate  they  pay. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky.  He  is  saying  there 
is  a  subsidy  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  revenue  lost,  from  what  the 
Senator  said.  So  m  each  letter  that 
goes  bulk,  there  is  revenue  lost  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  20  cents.  May  I 
inquire  if  I  am  correct  about  that" 

Mr.  FORD.  Very  simply,  under  the 
Senator's  amendment,  local  and  State 
governments  would  have  to  pay  the  full 
first-class  rate— 29  cents.  Under  S.  250. 
they  would  only  have  to  pay  about  9 
cents. 
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Mi-    Sl-KC'TKR     Mv   point  is  that  we 

have   alrt'.iiU'   ,!.'\  •■infu-ii   <.[•,    <]],■    < ]-,\ 

that  therr  ;s  M  ■■>■::'>  r."..-;  ,,•  ;,:,:  ,■,<,' 
from  the  Ke<ieral  Geivt-i  ;i;n'r.'  ,i.  i  .t. 
sidy.  So  would  the  Si'i'.,ir<ii  i:^;;;  K'M- 
tucky  arrept  the  .iniendiivm  if  we  pro- 
vided that  the  first  i.:lat>b  mail  would 
cost  9  cents,  which  is.  in  effect,  what 
we  are  dointf  at  the  present  time? 

Mr  FORD  I  cannot  a^ree  to  that,  be- 
cause we  are  Kivln^  them  the  benefit  of 
the  Federal  subsidy  for  third-class  mail 
provided  to  nonprofit  orifanizations.  A 
first-class  miiil  subsidy  is  not  provided 
to  nonprofit  >froups,  and  once  you  open 
that  door,  other  groups  will  also  want 
It  I  think  that  would  be  wrongr.  I  do 
not  see  anything  wrong  with  what  we 
are  doing.  That  is  where  you  and  I  dis- 
agree. The  Senator  is  trying  to  say  to 
me  now  that  the  bill  should  give  first- 
class  for  9  cents.  I  am  just  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  accept  that  proposal. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  not  in  a  position  to  accept  the 
amendment.  He  is  not  supposed  to  ac- 
cept it.  What  I  am  simply  trying  to  de- 
velop here  is  that  there  is  no  sub- 
stantive basis  for  his  argument  on  cost. 
It  costs  29  cents  to  deliver  that  piece  of 
mail.  You  can  pay  29  cents  or  9  cents 
bulk  mail,  a  20-cent  subsidy  by  the 
Federal  Government.  I  think  this  col- 
loquy has  demonstrated  that  the  busi- 
ness of  additional  cost  is  vacuous,  and 
will  not  hold. 

And  there  is  no  real  reason  why  this 
amendment  ought  not  be  either  accept- 
ed, if  not  adopted 

I  yield  th-'  iIwM,  with  the  inquiry  of 
how  nnnh  tinir  ■.■■r.:  i:n.s'' 

The  PHKSI1)I.\(,  i»!  KICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  F'tnnsylvania  has  2  minutes 
and  29  seconds  remaining,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  K>'ntucky  has  3  minutes  and 
49  seconds 

Whn  seeks  recognition? 
Mr.  FORD.  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
my   time    if   the   Senator   from    Penn- 
sylvania is  ready  to  yield  back  his. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  think  that  is  one 
thing  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I 
agree  on. 

Mr  FOHli  Will  the  Senator  allow  me 
to  nuikr  .1  nn'tion  to  table  his  amend- 
ment'' 

Mr.  S1'K(;TK1<    Now  ' 
Mr.  FORD    We  can  wait  until  a  little 
later  or  ilo  it  now 

Mr  SPKCTKR  It  is  just  a  matter  of 
when    I  do  not  oliject. 

Mr  FORI)  .Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESlDINc;  oKhU  KR.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second'.' 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr   FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  vote  in  relation 
to  the  Specter  amendment  occur  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  Simpson  amend- 
ment.   th.it    the    votes    previously    set 


aside  occur  starting  immediately;  and 
that  the  first  vote  in  the  series  be  15 
minutes  and  each  succeeding  vote  be  10 
minutes  in  lengt  h 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

.^^1F,^■PME^T  no  i8?9 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  amendment  numbered  1829  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles]. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  oi'dered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen].  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  BlNCV- 
MAN].  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [.Mr. 
Dixon],  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  H.\RKIN)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (.Mr. 
DASCHLE).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  55. 
nays  41.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  94  Leg.) 
YEAS— 55 


Adamii 

Glenn 

.Mitchell 

Akaku 

Corr 

Moynthan 

(Uucus 

Graham 

Nunn 

BldfD 

Hatneld 

Packwood 

Bradley 

Henin 

Pell 

Brnaux 

Inouye 

Pry  or 

Bryan 

Jeffords 

Reid 

Bumpt-rs 

Jnhnslon 

RieKle 

BunrlKk 

Kennedy 

aobb 

Byrd 

Kerrey 

Koi:kereller 

Conrad 

Kerry 

Sar banes 

Cranston 

Kohl 

SaM^r 

Daschle 

Lautenberg 

Shelby 

DK"oncini 

Leahy 

Simon 

OodJ 

Levin 

Wellstone 

Dun-nljerKi-r 

Lleherman 

Wlrth 

EXOD 

.McCain 

W of ford 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Fowler 

MlkuUkl 
NAYS-41 

Bond 

Gorton 

PreMler 

Boron 

Griunm 

Hoth 

Brown 

Grassley 

Kudman 

Bunu 

Hatch 

San  ford 

Chafee 

Helms 

Seymour 

Coau 

Hollinifs 

SImpton 

Cocliran 

Kas.se  baam 

Smlih 

Cohen 

Ka-sl  en 

Specter 

CralK 

Lett 

SlevenA 

D  Amato 

Lugar 

Symms 

Danforth 

.Mack 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McConnell 

Wallop 

Domenlcl 

.Murkowski 

Warner 

Gam 

Nickle» 

NOT  VOTING 

4 

Bfnt4>-n 

Dixon 

BInKaman 

Harkin 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  (No.  1829)  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
please. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate Will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  Mr.  President  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  there  are  3 
votes  remaining  By  a  prior  agreement 
they  will  be  limited  to  10  minutes.  It  is 
m    imposition    on   other   Senators   for 


any  Senator  not  to  be  present  and  vot 
ing  during:  the  10-minute  period  These 
votes  will  complete  action  this  evening 
and  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  re- 
main in  and  around  the  Senate  floor  so 
that  we  do  not  have  the  problem  of  95 
Senators  waiting  for  1  Senator  who 
walked  off  somewhere  else  and  incon 
venienced  everyone.  This  will  complete 
action  today. 

After  these  votes  occur  there  will  be 
no  further  votes  this  evening.  There 
will  be  a  vote  on  final  passage  at  10 
a.m.  in  the  morning.  I  implore  my  co! 
leagues  to  demonstrate  some  courtesy 
to  their  colleagues  by  remaining  so  we 
can  complete  action  on  these  votes 
promptly. 

AMENDMENT  NO    1830 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  (No.  1830)  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
GnA.M.M].  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD   I  announced  that  the  Sen- 
ator   from    Texas    [Mr.    Bkntsen].    the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  BlNC..\ 
M.A.N'l.    the    Senator    from    Illinois    [Mi 
Dixon],  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced,  yeas  57. 
nays  39.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  95  Leg] 
YEAS-57 


.Adams 

Ford 

.MikulskI 

Akaka 

Fowler 

Mitchell 

Baui'us 

Glenn 

.Moynihan 

Biden 

Core 

Nunn 

Boren 

Graham 

Packwood 

Brail  ley 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Breaux 

HeHin 

Pryor 

Bryan 

Inouye 

Re  Id 

Bumpers 

Jeffords 

Rlegle 

Burdick 

JoliDslon 

Robb 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

Rockefeller 

Chafee 

Kerrey 

Sanfor\l 

Conrad 

Kerry 

Sar  thanes 

Cranston 

Kohl 

SaAser 

Daschle 

Lautenberi; 

Simon 

DeConcinl 

Leahy 

Specter 

Dodd 

Levin 

Wellstone 

Durenbenfer 

Lleberman 

Wlrth 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS-39 

Wofford 

Bond 

Cramm 

Sickles 

Brown 

Gra*sley 

Pressler 

Bums 

Hatch 

Roth 

Coals 

Helms 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Hollinirs 

Seymour 

Cohen 

Ka.sAebaum 

Shelby 

Cralg 

Kasten 

Simpson 

D  Amato 

Lott 

Smith 

Danforlh 

Lugar 

Stevens 

Dole 

Mack 

Symms. 

Domenici 

McCain 

Thurmond 

Gam 

McConnell 

Wallop 

Gorton 

Murkowski 

Warner 

NOT  VOTING-^ 

Ben  tie  n 

Dixon 

Binuaman 

Harkin 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  (No  1830)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD  Mr  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

»,MKN;iMK\T  no    1831 

The       PRESIDING      OFFICER        The 

(juestion  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  table  amendment  No.  1831  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  SiMPso.N].  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
.Mr  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen],  the 
.Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bing.^- 
m.\n].  the  .Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon],  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [.Mr. 
H.\rkin],  are  necessarily  absent. 

The   result   was   announced  -yeas  54. 
nay^  42,  as  follows 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  96  Leg.] 
YEAS— 54 


Al.\nis 

Fowler 

Mitchell 

Akuka 

Glenn 

Moynihan 

Baucus 

Core 

Nunn 

Blden 

Graham 

Packwood 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bradley 

Henin 

Reld 

Breaux 

tnouye 

Rlegle 

Bryan 

Jeffords 

Robb 

Bunlick 

Johnston 

Rockefeller 

Bynl 

Kennedy 

Sanford 

Conrad 

Kerrey 

Sar banes 

Cranston 

Kerry 

Sasser 

Daschle 

LaulenberK 

Shelby 

DeConclnl 

Leahy 

Simon 

Dodd 

Levin 

Specter 

Durenberger 

Lieberman 

Wellstooe 

Exon 

McCain 

Wirth 

Ford 

.Metzenbaum 
NAYS— 42 

Wofford 

Bonil 

Gorton 

Murkowski 

Bfi  *n 

Gramm 

Nickles 

BumpiTs 

Grassley 

Pressler 

Bums 

Hatch 

Pryor 

Chafee 

Helms 

Roth 

r  tits 

HollinKS 

Rudman 

{■.    hran 

Ka&sebaum 

Seymour 

C  h,-n 

Kasten 

Simpson 

ClulK 

Kohl 

Smith 

!■  Amato 

Lott 

Stevens 

I'.inforth 

Luffar 

Symms 

111  'le 

Mack 

Thurmond 

Ii  menicl 

.McConnell 

Wallop 

i..ini 

Mikulski 

Warner 

NOT  VOTING-4 

B'-nlsen 

Dixon 

Binxaman 

Harkin 

.So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  (No.  1831 1  was  agreed  to. 

.Mr.  MITCHELL  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  rei  unsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF   PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
final  passage  on  .S.  250  now  set  for  10 
a.m.  tomorrow  morning  be  set  at  11 
a  m.  ton'iorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr,  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
conclusion  of  the  vote  on  final  passage 
of  S-  250  at  11  a.m.  tomorrow  morning, 
the    Senate    proceed    to    the    consider- 


ation en  bloc  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  120.  and  Senate  Resolution 
298.  submitted  earlier  today  by  Senator 
BVRi.)  and  others,  both  of  which  relate 
to  declaring  an  article  of  amendment 
to  be  the  27th  amendment  to  the  U,S, 
Constitution;  that  no  amendments  be 
m  order  to  either  of  these  resolutions: 
that  there  be  no  further  time  for  de- 
bate: and  that  there  be  no  intervening 
action  or  debate  prior  to  the  vote  on 
adoption  of  these  two  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

.Mr.  .MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  m  order 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second'^  There  is  a  su.'ficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  wei'e  ordered, 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Senators  then 
should  be  aware  that  at  11  a.m.  tomor- 
row there  will  be  back-to-hack  votes  on 
the  final  passage  of  the  pending  bill. 
and  on  the  resolutions  relating  to  the 
27th  amendment  to  U.S.  Constitution. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

.\MKNL)MKNT  NT'    ;8J3 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  on  the  motion  to  table 
amendment  No.  1833  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter]. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  calied 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD-  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator i^iom  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen],  the 
.Senator  from  New  .Mexico  [Mr.  BlNGA- 
.M.\N].  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon],  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mi-. 
Harkin].  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  .Senators  m  tlie  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote'.' 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  56, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 

iRoUcall  Vote  No.  97  Leg.] 
YEAS— 56 


Adams 

Dodd 

Kerry 

Akalia 

Durenberger 

Kohl 

Baucus 

Exon 

LaulenberK 

Blden 

Ford 

Leahy 

Boren 

Fowler 

Levin 

Bradley 

Glenn 

Lieberman 

Breaux 

Gore 

Metzenbaum 

Bryan 

Graham 

Mikulski 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Mitchell 

Burdick 

Henin 

Moynihan 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Nunn 

Conrad 

Jeffords 

Packwood 

C^an^wn 

Johnston 

Pell 

Daschle 

Kennedy 

Pryor 

DeConcini 

Kerrey 

Reid 

Riegle 

Sarbanes 

Wellstone 

Robb 

Sasser 

Wirth 

Rockefeller 

Shelby 

Wofford 

Sanford 

Simon 

NAYS-^0 

Hc-ai 

Grajiim 

Pressier 

Br.-wn 

Gras-sley 

Rcth 

Burns 

Hatch 

Kudman 

Chafee 

Helms 

Seymour 

Coats 

HolUngs 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Smith 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Specter 

CralK 

Lott 

Stevens 

D  Amato 

Lugar 

Symms 

Danforth 

Mack 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McCain 

Wallop 

Domenici 

McConnell 

Warner 

Gam 

.Murkowski 

Gorton 

.Sickles 

NOT  VOTING 

1 

Bentsen 

Dixon 

Binnajr.an 

Harkin 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  tNo.  1833  >  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  VOTER 
REGISTRATION  REFORM 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr  President,  many 
.■\merican  citizens  have  lost  faith  in 
our  political  system.  They  have  tuned 
out  of  this  year's  campaign  and  will 
probably  not  vote  in  the  fall. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  sys- 
tem of  Government  when  about  half  of 
our  eligible  voters  fail  to  exercise  that 
precious  right.  It  weakens  our  democ- 
racy when  large  numbers  of  people 
leave  the  crucial  choices  to  others. 

We  can  take  a  step  forw-ard  today. 
Mr.  President,  by  approving  S.  250.  We 
can  make  it  a  t)it  easier  for  the  two  out 
of  five  .\mericans  who  are  eligible  to 
vote  but  are  not  registered.  Vk"e  can 
give  millions  of  disenfranchised  citi- 
zens a  chance  to  be  heard  and  counted. 

This  IS  a  reasonable  proposal,  not  a 
radical  one.  More  than  half  *he  States 
already  have  voter  registration  by 
mail.  At  least  26  States  provide  reg- 
istration materials  when  people  apply 
for  new  or  renewal  driver's  licenses. 
The  costs  have  been  nominal  and  the 
problems  negligible. 

The  experience  of  Texas  and  other 
States  has  convinced  me  that  we 
should  expand  this  ease  of  access  to 
voting  booths  nationwide. 

The  State  of  Texas  adopted  regist.'-a- 
tion  by  mail  in  1975.  In  the  first  2 
years,  the  number  of  registered  voters 
surged  by  20  percent.  In  subsequent 
years.  Texas  broadened  opportunities 
to  register  at  State  agency  offices 
Today,  you  can  get  a  postage -paid 
voter  registration  card  at  the  local  7- 
Eleven  or  Wal-Mart. 

At  the  start,  of  course,  there  were 
concerns  about  fraud  and  abuse.  But 
the  facts  from  two  decades'  experience 
prove  the  critics  wrong.  There  are  in- 
stances   of    improper    registration,    as 
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there  are  with  in-person  registration, 
hut  I  am  advised  that  the  Texas  Sec- 
retary of  State's  office  has  found  far 
more  fraud  In  absentee  voting  by  mail 
than  in  re^fist ration  by  mail. 

To  deal  with  the  possibility  of  abuse, 
this  bill  makes  it  a  F'ederal  criminal 
offense  to  procure  or  submit  false  reg- 
istrations or  to  procure,  cast,  or  tab- 
ulate fraudulent  ballots.  Violators 
would  face  up  to  5  years  in  prison. 
Surely  that  tough  penalty  would  help 
deter  abuse 

1  understand  that  some  groups  are 
concerned  about  the  cost  of  imple- 
menting these  reforms  at  the  State  and 
local  level.  F'rankly.  I  think  that  a  lot 
of  the  cost  estimates  are  inflated  — 
worst-case  analyses,  as  if  a  full-time 
voter  registrar  were  given  a  desk  in 
every  library  or  every  State  or  county 
office  open  to  the  public.  That  Isn't  re- 
(luired  and  wouldn't  occur.  In  the  State 
of  Texas,  you  don't  have  to  deal  with  a 
government  bureaucrat  because  you 
can  pick  up  the  form  at  a  neighborhood 
store  In  addition,  a  nonprofit  State- 
run  corporation  receives  contributions 
from  businesses  to  pay  for  printing 
costs  and  public  service  iUinounce- 
ments  to  spur  registration. 

Mr.  President,  voting  is  not  the  high- 
est priority  for  most  people  except 
maybe  a  couple  of  times  every  year  or 
two  Often  people  discover  only  when 
they  go  to  vote  that  they  are  not  cur- 
rently registered  Maybe  their  names 
were  purge<l  when  they  missed  voting 
last  time.  Maybe  they  moved  but  never 
got  around  to  reregistering  because 
they  were  running  between  two  dif- 
ferent jobs.  Maybe  they  didn't  want  to 
wait  in  line  in  the  crush  just  before  the 
big  primary. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  little 
things  can  get  in  the  way  of  registering 
and  voting.  This  bill  would  help  to  re- 
move some  of  the  small  impediments 
that  can  have  large  consequences  on 
public  participation  in  the  electoral 
process  Similar  procedures  work  al- 
ready in  Texas,  and  they  would  help 
nationwide.* 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
as  a  cosponsor  to  support  S.  250.  the 
National  Voter  Registration  Act  of 
19')1 

The  political  process  holds  the  key  to 
empowerment  in  this  country.  Voter 
registration  and  active  participation 
remain  the  critical  link.  The  history  of 
.\merican  democracy  is  a  history  of 
broadening  the  vote:  When  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted,  the  only  Ameri- 
cans who  had  the  vote  were  white 
males  with  property.  In  the  1830's.  it. 
was  extended  to  white  males  without 
property  and  in  the  1860's  to  black 
males.  It  was  not  until  the  1920's  that 
the  franchise  was  extended  to  women. 
In  1965.  the  V'otlng  Rights  Act  was 
passed  to  protect  the  right  to  vote 
which  had  been  illegally  withheld  from 
blacks  in  the  South  for  generations, 
and   ir:   H*71.  the  right  to  vote  was  ex- 


tended to  those  18  years  of  age  or  older 
The   latest   attempt   at   strengthening 
our  democracy   is  in   the   tradition  of 
those  farsighted  efforts. 

Mr  President,  we  are  a  representa- 
tive democracy  Every  Member  of  this 
body  holds  his  or  her  position  because 
the  citizens  of  his  State  put  him  in  of- 
fice. In  turn,  we  represent  the  constitu- 
ents of  our  States  But  if  only  36  per- 
cent of  voting-aged  Americans  voted  in 
the  congressional  elections  of  1990.  who 
are  we  representing''  If  we  truly  are  a 
government  of  the  people  and  by  the 
people,  shouldn't  we  aim  for  100-per- 
cent participation"  As  lawmakers,  it  is 
our  duty  to  do  what  we  can  to 
strengthen  our  democracy. 

Barely  half  of  all  eligible  voters  par- 
ticipated in  the  1988  Presidential  elec- 
tion—the lowest  rate  in  the  last  64 
years.  This  phenomenon  can  be  ad- 
dressed by  changing  our  outmoded  reg- 
istration process.  The  process  makes 
voting  a  painful  task  rather  than  a 
natural  right.  Voters  no  longer  see  it 
as  an  opportunity  to  opine  within  the 
system.  Instead,  they  view  the  com- 
plexity of  the  system  as  a  reason  to 
stay  out. 

Simply  stated,  those  who  register 
vote.  In  the  1988  elections,  86  percent  of 
those  who  registered  voted.  However,  if 
40  percent  of  the  voting-aged  popu- 
lation woke  up  on  election  day  and 
wanted  to  vote,  they  could  not  vote  be- 
cause they  are  not  registered.  In  a  1990 
study,  the  GAO  recognized  that  dif- 
ficulties involved  in  registration  have 
affected  voter  turnout,  suggesting  that 
Congress  consider  making  registration 
more  convenient  and  accessible. 

Difficulties  in  voter  registration 
abound.  Mr.  President.  The  Board  of 
Elections  in  some  municipalities  select 
registration  deputies  and  decide  when 
and  where  registration  sites  will  be  lo- 
cated. This  can  limit  access  to  a  wide 
variety  of  people.  Registrar  deputlza- 
tion  can  be  a  broad-scale  voting  im- 
pediment. While  some  Board  of  Elec- 
tions accept  most  volunteer  deputies, 
others  make  the  process  a  taxing  one 
by  requiring  extensive  training,  swear- 
ins,  and  complicated  applications.  De- 
pending on  the  Board  of  E^lection's  cri- 
teria, this  process  can  he  highly  subjec- 
tive. 

States  with  minimal  registration 
qualifications  have  high  voting  turn- 
outs. For  example.  Minnesot.a  allows 
citizens  to  register  the  day  they  vote- 
same  day  registration.  Minnesota  has 
the  highest  voter  participation  rate  in 
the  country:  66  percent.  Conversely. 
Arizona  law  mandates  that  a  voter 
must  register  50  days  before  an  elec- 
tion. Arizona's  voter  turnout  in  the 
last  Presidential  election  was  an  em- 
barrassing 45  percent. 

This  country  places  a  premium  on 
mobility  as  a  form  of  freedom  and  op- 
portunity. A  University  of  Michigan 
study  shows  that  one-third  of  all  adults 
have  not  lived  in  the  same  address  for 


more  than  2  years.  When  people  move, 
voter  registration  is  not  placed  on  the 
top  of  their  priority  list.  Often  a  citi- 
zen's name  is  purged  or  removed  from  a 
voter  registration  list  if  he  or  she  has 
not  voted  within  4  years  Likewise, 
some  States  do  not  even  have  mail-in 
registration.  College  students  whose 
home  State  is  Florida,  for  example, 
cannot  mail  in  their  voter  registration 
form.  Should  going  away  to  college 
preclude  the  possibility  of  having  a  po- 
litical voice  or  casting  a  vote? 

Finally,  if  poverty  was  not  enough, 
there  exist  registration  procedures  and 
practices  which  prevent  the  poor  from 
voting.  Impediments  such  as  opening 
registration  sites  only  during  regular 
work  hours  or  making  registration 
sites  inaccessible  by  public  transpor- 
tation leave  a  lai-ge  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety without  representation.  Have  we 
forgotten  those  who  earn  an  hourly 
wage?  Have  we  forgotten  those  who  do 
not  have  access  to  a  car? 

S.  250  addresses  all  of  the  problems  I 
just  listed  and  establishes  a  clear,  uni- 
form registration  process.  Every  citi- 
zen who  lenews  or  changes  his  address 
on  a  drivers  license  will  also  have  the 
option  of  registering  to  vote.  This  reg- 
ister and  enfranchises  90  percent  of 
our  voting-age  population. 

This  bill  also  provides  for  voter  reg- 
istration at  other  government  agen- 
cies, such  as  welfare,  unemployment 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  offices. 
For  disabled  citizens  or  low-income 
citizens  who  are  less  likely  to  have 
driver's  licenses,  agency  registration  is 
an  important  vehicle  for  political 
empowerment.  S.  250  also  provides  for 
mail-in  registration  which  will  allow 
students  and  other  citizens  unable  to 
reach  a  registration  site  to  vote. 

Opponents  of  this  bill  base  their  ar- 
guments on  three  issues:  fraud,  ineffec- 
tiveness, and  cost  In  May  1991.  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  implementing  this  leg- 
islation at  S20  to  $25  million  nation- 
wide for  each  of  the  first  5  years.  This 
IS  a  small  sum  when  compared  to  the 
benefit  derived  from  providing  citizens 
with  the  most  basic  element  of  democ- 
racy, the  ballot. 

To  address  the  cries  of  fraud  and  inef- 
fectiveness, we  must  look  and  learn 
from  example.  To  date.  25  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  motor 
voter  registration.  Not  one  has  experi- 
enced significant  fraud.  Not  one  pro- 
gram has  proven  ineffective.  In  my  own 
State  of  New  .Jersey,  voter  registration 
has  increased  with  the  enactment  of 
motor-voter  and  agency-based  registra- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  our  duty  as  law- 
makers to  respond  expeditiously  to  a 
system  which  discourages  voters  from 
participating  in  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. Through  the  ballot,  an  active  citi- 
zenry can  voice  change  peacefully  and 
not  feel  that  the  path  of  change  re- 
quires violence.  In  the  wake  of  the  re- 
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cent  riots  in  Los  Angeles,  we  should  all 
respect  how  important  it  is  to  make 
people  believe  that  they  have  a  stake 
in  their  society.  I  agree  with  many  of 
my  colleagues  that  Americans  must 
also  be  educated  on  the  benefits  of  de- 
mocracy. Perhaps  if  we  made  election 
day  a  national  holiday  or  instituted 
universal,  same-day  registration,  more 
Americans  would  come  to  appreciate 
and  use  the  special  power  they  have. 
But  S.  250.  the  National  Voter  Reg- 
istration Act.  IS  a  good  step  in  that  di- 
rection. It  promotes  empowerment, 
eliminates  obstacles  to  the  registration 
process,  and  secures  us  all  the  basis  for 
a  sustainable  democracy. 

Mr  FORD  Mr  President.  I  urge  the 
adaption  of  the  committee  substitute. 
a.<  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
(luestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended 

The  committee  amendment.  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ni'dered  to  be  engrossed 
fur  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

.Mr,  FORI)  .Mr  President.  1  ask  for 
yeas  and  navs  on  final  pas.sage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second. 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  now  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BUMPERS,  Mr,  President.  I 
thank  you  very  much. 


MORNING  BLSINESS 

.Mi-  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  we  go  into  morning 
business  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  .Arkansas  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr,  BUMPERS,  Mr  President.  1 
thank  you  very  much  for  recognizing 
me.  I  am  going  to  speak  for  10  or  15 
minutes,  hut  I  am  willing  to  allow  my 
lYiend  from  .\rizona  to  go  first  with  the 
understanding  that  I  be  recognized 
when  he  is  finished.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
be  granted  5  minutes  and  aftei'  that  we 
come  back  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
ot)jection.  it  IS  so  ordered, 

.Mr,  DkCONCINI,  Mr,  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
letting  me  proceed  here  particularly 
when  I  know  the  subject  matter  he  is 
going  to  speak  on  is  his  favorite  sub- 
ject matter,  the  hard  rock  mine,  I  ap- 
preciate it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  .Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized, 

.Mr.  DkCONCLM.  I  thank  the  Chair, 

I  The  remarks  of  .Mr,  DeCon'ci.ni  per- 
taining to  the  submission  of  Senate 
Resolution  300  are  located  in  todays 
RECtiRD  under  "Submission  of  Concur- 
rent and  Senate  Resolutions.") 


REFORMATION  OF  1872  MINING 
LAW 

Mr  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  going  to  repeat  many  of  the  argu- 
ments I  have  made  on  this  floor  many 
times  on  how  desperately  the  1872  min- 
ing law  of  this  country  needs  to  be  re- 
formed, but  just  review  the  bidding. 

Let  me  start  off  by  saying  everybody 
knows  that  the  people  of  this  country 
are  very  angry.  I  personally  believe 
that  they  have  a  right  to  be  angry  but 
sometimes  I  think  they  may  be  angry 
about  the  wrong  things. 

They  ought  to  be  angry  because  poli- 
ticians have  a  tendency  to  tell  them 
what  they  want  to  hear,  and  the  reason 
they  tell  them  that  is  because  they  do 
not  trust  them  with  the  truth. 

But.  Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion, 
the  people  of  this  country  are  not 
angry  about  this  unbelievably  out- 
rageous legislation  passed  and  signed 
by  Ulysses  Grant  and  which  is  still  on 
the  books  and  which  is  probably  the 
most  outrageous  rape  and  pillage  of  the 
Federal  lands  ev»r  In  the  history  of  the 
United  States  and  maybe  even  the 
world.  And  the  reason  they  are  not 
angry  about  this  is  because  they  do  not 
know  about  it. 

Mr,  President.  I  have  fought  this 
lonely  battle  now  for  about  4  or  5 
years.  Two  years  ago  I  lost  a  small  por- 
tion of  this  battle  by  2  votes.  48  to  50. 
after  a  very  spirited,  prolonged  debate, 

I  dare  say  there  were  perhaps  15 
Western  Senators  who  spoke  against 
my  proposal,  and  I  am  not — do  not  mis- 
understand me — com.plaining.  but  it 
was  just  one  of  those  issues  m.v  father 
used  to  say:  "everybody's  business  is 
nobody's  business."  Not  one  single  Sen- 
ator, other  than  myself,  has  ever  taken 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  speak  in  op- 
position to  what  is  going  on  in  this 
country.  So  I  will  summarize  it.  and  I 
will  not  be  very  long. 

Right  now.  anybody  in  this  Chamber, 
indeed  any  American  citizen,  can  go  to 
the  Western  part  of  the  United  States- 
it  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  ^n 
the  West — and  stake  a  mining  claim, 
put  up  four  stakes.  20  acres,  and  it  is 
yours  for  all  intents  and  purposes.  As 
long  as  you  annually  certif.v  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  that  you  are 
trying  to  find  marketable  hard  rock 
minerals  on  that  20-acre  tract,  you  do 
not  have  to  touch  it.  you  do  not  even 
have  to  put  a  spade  in  it.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  certify  that  you  spent  SlOO  m 
time  or  money  trying  to  develop  the 
claim. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  1.200.000 
claims  pending  in  the  country  right 
now— 1.200.000  claims.   And  every  year 


these  claimants  just  certify  to  the 
BLM  that  they  put  $100  worth  of  effort 
m  that  claim  and  it  is  theirs  for  an- 
other year. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  you  nor  I  nor 
any  other  American  citizen  is  limited 
to  20  acres  for  a  claim.  You  can  file  as 
many  20-acre  claims  as  you  want.  If 
you  file  25  of  them,  you  have  500  acres 
m  your  name, 

Mr.  President,  somebody  who  owns  a 
mining  claim,  if  they  can  convince  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  that  it 
has  commercially  producible  minerals, 
can  then  apply  for  what  is  called  a  pat- 
ent. Most  people  would  call  it  a  deed. 
And  this  is  the  most  incredible  part  of 
this  whole  process.  If  you  have  500 
acres  of  land  and  you  convince  the 
BLM  that  you  have  commercially  min- 
able  minerals,  you  can  literally  de- 
mand a  deed  to  that  500  acres  for  $2.50. 
or  the  princely  sum  of  $1,250,  There  arc 
some  claims  that  you  have  to  pay  $5 
for.  so  it  is  conceivable  that  somebody 
would  have  to  pay  S2..500  for  a  .500-acre 
claim. 

But.  Mr,  President,  we  have  given 
away  Federal  lands  since  1872  for  $2  50 
an  acre,  lands  the  size  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  That  is  small  potatoes, 
compared  to  what  I  am  about  to  get  to. 
Once  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
gives  a  claimholder  a  deed  to  his  claim, 
the.v  never  check  it  again.  So  what 
happens  to  it?  Anything  can  happen  to 
it.  The  GAO  did  a  study  of  this  and 
found  that  one  person  in  Colorado 
bought  160  acres  for  $2.50  an  acre  and 
within  weeks  sold  off  40  acres  for  some- 
thing like  $13,000  an  acre  to  a  devel- 
oper. These  claims  are  also  sold  for  ski 
slopes  and  used  for  summer  homes.  And 
in  some  instances,  claimants  actually 
mine  the  land. 

But  BLM  does  not  care  what  they  do 
with  it.  They  do  not  care  whether  they 
mine  it  or  whether  they  sell  it  or  what. 
Three  or  4  years  ago.  a  family  got  a 
deed  to  about  1.700  acres  of  land  on  the 
Oregon  national  seashore.  I  think  they 
paid  S2.50  an  acre  for  it.  Incidentally, 
the  commercially  minable  mineral  was 
sand.  But  it  wa.s  supposed  to  be  some 
kind  of  special  sand.  When  it  was  dis- 
covered that  this  was  in  the  Oregon  na- 
tional seashore,  and  the  environ- 
mentalists and  conservationists  began 
to  rai.se  cain  about  it.  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  started  negotiating 
for  the  land  back.  Do  you  know  what 
the  fam.ily  wanted  for  what  they  just 
paid  about  SII.OOO':'  Do  you  know  what 
they  wanted  for  it  back'^  They  wanted 
$11  million,  and  they  are  still  negotiat- 
ing. 

The  State  of  Nevada  produces  about  3 
billion  dollars"  worth  of  gold  every 
year  off  lands  that  have  been  given 
away  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Would  you  like  to  take  a  guess  as  to 
what  the  royalties  on  that  3  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  gold  is  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury? You  gue.ssed  it— zip— zero — not  a 
dime. 
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Would  you  like  to  know.  Mr  Presi- 
(lent,  what  cleaning  up  just  50 
SufHM-fund  sites  left  b.v  these  mining 
companies,  who  often  are  not  even  re- 
quired to  put  up  a  bond,  who  walk  off. 
leave  an  unmiti^rated  environmental 
disaster  would  you  like  to  know  what 
it  is  KoinK'  to  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  to  clean  up  those  50  Superfund 
sites'"  Somewhere  between  $7.5  and  $50 
billion. 

Would  you  like  to  know  who  owns 
these  mines?  For  example,  in  Nevada. 
$3  billion  worth  of  xold  being  mined  on 
lands  that  the  United  States  sold  to 
mining  companies  for  $2.50  an  acre.  3 
billion  dollars  worth,  and  50  percent  of 
it  goes  to  British-owned  mining  compa- 
nies. One  mine  in  this  country.  In  Ne- 
vada -  Newmont.  produces  $650  million 
worth  of  gold  a  year.  And  Sir  James 
Goldsmith  owns  49  percent  of  that 
mine  Vou  tell  me  what  other  country 
on  Earth  would  allow  such  a  bizarre  re- 
sult'' 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  I  really 
came  over  here  this  evening  to  speak 
about  this  is  because  we  have  another 
unmitigated  disaster.  It  may  be  too 
late  to  do  anything  about  it 

Mr.  President,  2  years  ago  I  lost  on 
this  issue  by  two  votes.  Liist  .year  I  lost 
by  1  vote.  But  2  years  ago.  when  I  lost 
the  vote  by  two  votes,  the  Stillwater 
Mining  Co..  in  Montana,  which  is 
owned  jointly  by  the  Manville  Corp. 
and  Chevron  Resources— 4  days  after 
that  vote,  they  applied  for  25  patents 
on  2,036  acres  of  land  at  $5  per  acre. 
They  will  pay  $10,180  for  the  land. 
$21,050  I'oi-  processing  mineral  surveys, 
and  $5,250  to  reimburse  BLM  for  its  pa- 
perwork 

So.  Mr.  President.  Stillwater  Mining 
Co.  will  pay  a  total  of  $20  an  acre  for 
the  2.03t".  acres  And  that  2.036  acres  has 
lying  undefneath  it,  $32  billion  worth 
of  platinum  and  palladium  And  they 
will  be  able  to  mine,  at  today's  prices 
anyway,  $32  billion  worth  of  palladium 
and  platinum  under  lands  that  they 
paid  $20  .m  acre  for.  That  will  cash  out 
at  $20  million  an  acre,  and  the  U.S. 
Government  will  not  get  1  red  cent  in 
royalty. 

It  is  just  so  incredible  I  cannot  be- 
lieve it.  I  cannot  believe  that  we  allow 
people  to  demand  a  deed  for  Federal 
lands  for  $2  50  an  acre,  get  a  deed  to  it, 
and  do  whatever  they  want  to  with  it. 
They  mine  it  oftentimes  without  even 
putting  up  rci  lamation  bonds  They 
are  not  required  in  many  instances  to 
reclaim  the  land.  And  we  have  any- 
where from  $7  5  to  $50  billion  worth  of 
cleanup  expenses  to  prove  that.  And 
they  mine  $4  billion  worth  of  minerals 
a  year  off  this  land  and  do  not  pay  1  red 
cent  for  it  and  walk  off  and  leave  that 
unmitigated  ecological  disaster  for  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  to  pick  up. 
And  nobody  cares. 

I  care  I  would  not  be  over  here  at 
this  hour  of  the  evening  talking  about 
it  if  I  did  not  care. 


But.  gi'ir.g  b.n  k  !rum  whence  I  came. 
if  the  p»H)ple  across  the  country  ever 
leallv  ttegin  to  catch  onto  this  pillage 
that  ijnes  on  unabated  and  that,  seem- 
ingly. IS  impossible  to  stop.  I  think 
they  would  just  go  berserk,  and  cor- 
rectly so.  And  when  they  see  things 
like  that,  and  you  hear  all  the  news- 
papers reporting  it— at  least  the  polls 
show  — they  will  ask  what  are  those 
guys  doing  up  there''  And  you  add  this 
on  top  of  their  feelings  about  a  whole 
host  of  other  things'' 

Mr.  President.  I  am  going  to  have  an- 
other go  at  the  1872  mining  law  this 
year.  We  hope  to  mark  this  up  in  the 
Energy  Committee  soon.  If  we  do  not 
succeed  there,  we  will  go  through  the 
appropriations  process,  as  we  did  last 
year.  But  if  I  lose  again  this  year— I 
lost  b.v  one  vote  last  year,  two  votes 
the  year  before — surely  we  will  be  able 
to  prevail  on  at  least  a  part  of  this 
.year.  But  if  we  do  not.  I  will  be  back  at 
the  same  old  stand  next  year. 

One  of  these  days  the  people  of  the 
country  are  going  to  catch  on  to  what 
IS  going  on  with  Federal  lands  and  how 
they  are  being  suckered  You  talk 
about  the  S&L  bailout.  You  think 
about  the  S&L  bailout  compared  to  $7.5 
to  $50  billion  just  to  clean  up  the  mess. 

One  final  note.  Mr.  President,  about 
the  Newmont  Mining  Co  .  that  I  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago  that  is  49  percent 
owned  by  Sir  James  Goldsmith.  They 
aie  taking,  alone,  about  $670  million 
worth  of  gold  a  year  out  of  Nevada,  but 
when  that  same  mining  company  mines 
gold  on  private  lands — .vou  guessed  it. 
they  pay  12-percent  royalties  on  every 
ounce  of  gold  they  take  off  private  land 
and  swear  that  if  they  have  to  pay  the 
U.S.  Government  a  5-percent  royalty, 
they  will  all  go  broke. 

If  enough  Senators  keep  buying  into 
that  every  year,  we  cannot  get  it 
stopped.  Do  you  know  what  this  re- 
minds me  oP  It  reminds  me  of  Lucy 
holding  the  ball  for  Charlie  Brown 
ever.v  fall,  swearing  she  is  going  to  hold 
it  for  him  this  time.  Every  year  we 
hear  bogus  claims,  arguments  about  all 
the  people  who  are  going  to  be  laid  off. 

Mr  President,  in  Arizona  right  now 
there  are  11.000  copper  miners.  In  1980. 
there  were  23.000  copper  miners  in  Ari- 
zona, and  the  cost  of  producing  copper 
in  Arizona  in  that  same  period  of  time 
has  gone  from  $1  to  60  cents.  So  be- 
cause of  technology,  workers  are  losing 
their  jobs  anyway.  But  this  is  one  time 
that  as  sensitive  as  I  am  to  the  econ- 
omy and  jobs  and  the  plight  of  people 
who  do  not  have  jobs,  we  cannot.  In 
good  conscience,  allow  this  operation 
to  continue  another  day. 

Mr   President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


michael  as  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Hospital  Pharmacists  as  the 
society's  49th  annual  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington, DC  Her  presidency  is  a  source 
of  great  pride  to  her  fellow  Nevadans 
because  of  her  affiliation  with  two  of 
Nevada's,  and  .America's,  strongest 
medical  facilities 

Ms.  Carmichael  serves  as  clinical 
pharmacy  coordinator  at  the  Veterans' 
Administration  .Medical  Center  In 
Reno,  and  is  an  associate  professor  at 
the  University  of  Nevada  School  of 
Medicine 

The  ASHP  was  founded  in  1942  and  is 
the  professional  association  represent- 
ing pharmacists  in  the  hospital,  home 
care,  and  managed  care  settings.  With 
more  than  25.000  members  throughout 
the  50  States,  the  society  has  extensive 
publishing,  educational,  and  accredita- 
tion programs  benefiting  the  Nations 
health. 

Ms  Carmichael  comes  to  her  new  po- 
sition with  a  wealth  of  experience  in 
clinical  pharmacy.  Active  in  ASHP.  she 
was  also  .t  member  of  the  Nevada  State 
Board  of  Pharmacy  and  the  first  board 
of  directors  of  the  Nevada  Society  of 
Hospital  Pharmacists  Association. 

She  has  an  active  clinical  and  edu- 
cational practice  with  experience  on  a 
variet.v  of  editorial  pivnels.  She  is  the 
author  of  numerous  journal  articles  on 
clinical  pharmacy  and  therapeutics. 
Ms.  Carmichael  completed  her  bach- 
elors of  science  degree  with  high  dis- 
tinction at  the  University  of  Iowa.  She 
also  received  a  doctor  of  pharmacy  de- 
gree, magna  cum  laude.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Pacific.  Further.  Ms. 
Carmichael  taught  at  the  University  of 
Iowa,  where  she  was  an  adjunct  faculty 
member,  and  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  M.- 
Carmichael  on  her  new  position,  and 
look  forward  to  working  with  her.  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
ASHP  will  continue  to  make  its  exper- 
tise available  to  Congress  on  health 
care  issues  during  her  administration. 


RECOGNITION  OF  JANNET 
CARMICHAEL 

.Mr  HEID.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  recognize  the  installation 
early    next   month   of  .lannet    .M    Car- 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  .JOAN  AND  DON 
DIA.MONI) 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  Mr  President.  I  am 
honored  to  come  to  the  floor  to  recog- 
nize two  individuals  who  have  spent  a 
lifetime  serving  Tucson.  .^Z.  Joan  and 
Donald  Diamond  have  worked  tire- 
lessly for  the  past  27  years  to  make 
Tucson  and  the  State  of  Arizona  a  bet- 
ter place  to  live. 

Their  contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  community  of  Tucson  in- 
clude the  Jewish  Community  Center, 
an  institution  which  has  served  Tucson 
for  35  years.  The  center  provides  a 
modern  and  comprehensive  facilit.y 
with  services  for  child  care,  youth,  and 
the  elderly.  These  services  ai'e  not  lim- 
ited to  the  Jewish  community  but  are 
open  to  all  Tucsonians 

The  philanthropy  and  hard  work  of 
Joan  and  Don  Diamond  was  recognized 


at  Diamond  Jubilee  held  in  their  honor 
on  .May  16.  1992  And  in  the  true  Dia- 
mond tradition.  Joan  and  Don  re- 
quested that  the  proceeds  from  this 
event  benefit  children  throughout  the 
community.  In  1991.  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Center,  on  a  nonsectarian 
basis,  awarded  scholarships  in  excess  of 
$113,000  to  needy  youth.  These  scholar- 
ships have  been  expanded  by  the  gener- 
osity of  Joan  and  Don  who  established 
the  Diamond  Perpetual  Scholarship 
Fund. 

Honoring  individuals  of  the  caliber  of 
Joan  and  Don  is  a  happy  task  indeed. 
Their  friends  created  a  journal  filled 
with  expressions  of  affection  and  appre- 
ciation which  was  presented  to  the  Dia- 
monds during  the  celebration.  I  feel 
privileged  to  have  been  asked  to  add 
my  own  expression  of  gratitude  to 
these  very  special  friends.  Tucson  and 
the  State  of  .Arizona  have  been  greatly 
enriched  by  the  generosity  and  human- 
ity of  Juan  and  Don  Diamond. 


members,  the  city  of  Southfield,  and 
its  friends  everywhere.  I  congratulate 
Congregation  B'nai  David  on  its  cen- 
tennial. 


CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  OK 
CONGREGATION  BNAI  DAVID 

•Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  anniversary  of  one  of 
Detroit's  oldest  religious  institutions: 
the  centennial  celebration  of  Congrega- 
tion B'nai  David,  a  distinguished  and 
di'vcitpd  .issembly  of  individuals  in  the 
I  ity  of  Southfield  brought  together  by 
individuals  of  learning  and  piety. 

Founded  on  May  9.  1892.  by  U  Jews  of 
Russian  origin.  Congregation  B'nai 
David  Is  the  largest  traditional  Jewish 
congregation  in  the  Detroit  area,  num- 
bering close  to  600  families.  It  was  De- 
troit's first  such  congregation  and  has 
been  popularly  known  as  the  Russische 
Shul.  drawn  from  the  huge  wave  of 
Jews  emigrating  from  Russia  during 
the  era  of  its  foundation. 

Its  name.  Congregation  B'nai  David, 
was  adopted  in  1932.  when  those  carry- 
ing on  the  activities  of  the  congrega- 
tion decided  to  dissolve  its  original 
name.  Congregation  Beth  David,  and 
reorganize  Into  the  present  congrega- 
tion. 

Today,  the  synagogue  of  Congrega- 
tion B'nai  David,  completed  in  1966  in 
time  for  the  high  holidays,  has  at- 
tracted nationwide  attention  and  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
religious  edifices  m  the  countr.v. 

In  1966.  James  Clarkson.  then  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Southfield.  in  honor  of 
the  devotion  and  distinction  of  the  con- 
gregation, proclaimed  the  dates  of  De- 
cember 9  to  11  as  Congregation  B'nai 
David  Days. 

On  December  7.  1966,  the  Michigan 
State  .Senate  passed  a  resolution  rec- 
ognizing "with  grateful  appreciation 
the  significant  contributions  to  the 
Community  of  Man  toward  unity. 
peace,  and  progress"  by  the  members  of 
Congregation  B'nai  David. 

In  view  of  the  service  and  guidance 
provided    by    this   congregation   to   its 


CRISIS  IN  THE  BALKANS 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the 
ongoing  tragedy  in  the  Balkans. 

Unlike  natural  disasters,  the  tragedy 
unfolding  in  Bosnia-Hercegovina  is 
strictly  man  made.  It  is  a  product  of 
hate  and  aggression  on  the  part  pri- 
marily of  Serbian  leaders,  and  of  timid- 
ity and  confusion  on  the  part  of  inter- 
national observers.  It  has  provided  an 
early,  and  thus  far.  immensely  dis- 
appointing test  of  world  peacekeeping 
capabilities  following  the  conclusion  of 
the  cold  war.  It  may.  moreover,  estab- 
lish a  dangerous  precedent  regarding 
the  use  of  force  to  settle  ethnic  dis- 
putes unless  greater  steps  to  resist  Ser- 
bian aggression  are  taken  soon. 

Throughout  the  past  year.  Serbian 
President  Slobodan  Milosevic  repeat- 
edly has  misled  former  United  States 
Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance  and 
others  engaged  in  international  peace- 
keeping missions  to  the  region.  Over 
and  over  again,  the  world  has  been  as- 
sured of  Serbia's  peaceful  desires,  of  its 
interest  in  cease  fires,  and  of  its  benign 
intentions  first  toward  Slovenia,  then 
Croatia  and  now  Bosnia-Hercegovina. 
Each  time.  President  Milosevic  has 
lied,  and  each  time,  innocent  civilians 
have  died  as  a  result  of  those  lies.  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  yesterday's  an- 
nouncement of  a  21-day  truce  in  Bosnia 
provides  little  grounds  for  optimism  or 
hope 

The  fact  is  that  President  Milosevic 
and  Bosnian  Serb  leader  Radovan 
Karadzic  have  been  perpetrating  large- 
scale  cold-blooded  murder  in  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina  and  calling  it  self-defense. 
They  have  conjured  up  the  myth  that 
Bosnian  .Serbs  are  being  persecuted  in 
that  Rt  public  and  that  they  are  some- 
how defending  western  civilization 
from  a  potential  tidal  wave  of  Islamic 
fundamentalism.  In  fact,  they  are  carv- 
ing up  the  one  Republic  in  former 
Yugoslavia  where  a  real  commitment 
to  interethnic  cooperation  had  pre- 
viously existed. 

Serbia's  present  leaders  do  not  re- 
flect the  Serbian  people,  as  a  whole, 
nor  do  they  do  justice  to  the  legitimate 
concerns  raised  by  Serbians  about 
interethnic  violence  in  the  past.  The 
fact  is  that  President  Milosevic  and  his 
allies  have,  through  their  deception 
and  aggression,  forfeited  any  claim  to 
trust  from  former  friends  and  adversar- 
ies alike.  The  international  commu- 
nity, including  the  United  States,  has  a 
responsibility  to  resist  and  oppose  the 
foi'ces  in  Belgrade  in  every  way  it  can. 
After  all.  the  illusion  that  what  hap- 
pens in  Sarajevo  is  irrelevant  to  what 
happens  in  the  outside  world  should 
have  been  shattered  78  years  ago. 


From  the  beginning,  the  United 
States  reaction  to  events  in  Yugoslavia 
has  been  passive,  timid,  and  ineffec- 
tual. The  State  Department  was  slow 
to  recognize  that  Yugoslavia's  breakup 
into  separate  republics  was  an  inevi- 
table consequence  of  the  end  of  the 
Communist  rule.  The  administration 
was  slow  to  lend  diplomatic  support  to 
.Slovenian  and  Croatian  claims  for 
independence.  .And  the  United  States 
appears  now  virtually  to  have  given  up 
hope  for  restraining  further  violence  in 
Bosnia-Hercegovina. 

Although  I  understand  the  difficul- 
ties involved.  I  believe  there  is  too 
much  at  stake  for  the  United  States  to 
continue  its  passive  role.  The  humani- 
tarian stakes  alone,  the  simple  fact 
that  thousands  of  innocent,  peace-lov- 
ing people  at  risk  for  no  good  reason,  is 
grounds  for  addressing  this  issue  loud- 
ly, repeatedly,  and  at  the  highest  pos- 
sible level. 

Also,  we  should  remember  that  the 
United  States,  more  than  any  other 
country,  has  a  stake  in  a  stable  and 
peaceful  world  order.  If  Serbia  emerges 
from  the  current  fighting  with  all  its 
goals  achieved,  the  precedent  for  future 
Serbias  In  other  countries  and  other 
contexts  will  have  been  set.  The  United 
.States  is  not  all-powerful  and  we  can- 
not police  the  world:  but  we  remain  by 
far  the  strongest  military  force  on 
Earth  and  we  have  a  capacity  to  influ- 
ence international  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic policy  that  is  without  equal. 
Even  barring  the  possibility  of  direct 
military  intervention,  there  is  a  great 
deal  we  can  do. 

First.  I  urge  the  President  to  speak 
out  personally  on  this  issue.  It  is  not 
enough  for  second  or  third  tier  officials 
at  the  State  Department  to  express 
concern  about  the  violence.  The  level 
of  killing  and  the  magnitude  of  suffer- 
ing have  long  since  reached  the  point 
where  Presidential  involvement  is  ur- 
gently required. 

Second,  the  President  should  make 
full  use  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
CSCE.  world  financial  institutions,  and 
the  international  business  community 
to  put  pressure  on  Serbia  to  change  its 
ways.  It  IS  not  enough  to  talk  about 
the  limitations  of  economic  embargoes: 
the  point  is  to  try  our  best.  The  United 
Nations  can  make  it  plain,  through  a 
.Security  Council  resolution,  that  the 
world  will  never  accept,  nor  allow  Ser- 
bia to  profit  from,  the  fruits  of  inter- 
national aggression.  The  Serbian  busi- 
ness community  should  understand 
that  it  will  never  have  normal  rela- 
tions with  the  outside  world  as  long  as 
the  present  policies  are  pursued.  And 
Serbian  leaders  should  be  warned  that 
those  who  commit  war  crimes  are  lia- 
ble to  be  prosecuted  as  war  criminals, 
and  that  their  official  status  may  pro- 
vide no  long-term  protection  from  per- 
sonal accountability  and  punishment. 

Finally,  the  President  should  work 
with   the  international   community   to 
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develop  a  strato^y  and  means  for  inter- 
national humanitarian  intervention  in 
HosniaHerceKOvina  The  >foal  of  such 
an  intervention  should  not  necessarily 
be  to  confront  Serbian  military  forces 
or  to  impose  a  cease-fire.  A  less  ambi- 
tious, but  still  importiint,  goal  would 
be  simply  to  see  that  the  International 
Red  Cross  and  other  humanitarian 
agencies  are  allowed  to  function,  in  ac- 
cordance with  international  law.  and 
that  basic  supplies  are  made  available 
to  the  people.  The  urgency  of  this  goal 
was  underlined  just  yesterday  when 
Red  Cross  vehicles  in  Sarajevo  came 
under  fire,  killing  one  and  wounding 
three. 

Mr.  President,  the  difficulty  of  bring- 
ing peace  to  an  area  as  far  away  and  as 
ordinarily  remote  from  American  con 
cerns  as  the  Balkans  does  not  absolve 
us  from  the  need  to  act.  nor  does  it 
eliminate  our  capacity  to  influence 
events.  It  is  a  cliche  of  history  that  all 
it  takes  for  evil  to  prosper  is  for  good 
men  and  women  to  do  nothing.  We  have 
no  guarantee  that  a  more  vigorous  and 
aggressive  policy  toward  Serbia  and 
Bosnia-Hercegovina  will  succeed,  but 
can  be  sure  that  the  present  policy  of 
timidity  and  inaction  will  fail  The 
time  has  come  to  do  more:  to  do  all  we 
can.  and  to  press  our  allies  and  friends 
to  join  with  us  in  an  effort  to  stop  the 
killing  and  start  the  healing  in  Bosnia 
and  throughout  the  region. 


SM..\LL  BUSINESS  WEEK 
Mr  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  salute  the  engine  that  drives 
Americas  economy— small  business 
Last  week  was  Small  Business  Week 
1992.  In  my  State  of  South  Dakota.  99.2 
percent  of  all  businesses  are  small  busi- 
nesses In  fact,  only  18  South  Dakota 
businesses  have  more  than  500  employ- 
ees. In  honor  of  Small  Business  Week. 
1  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  business 
men  and  women  who  make  such  enor- 
mous contributions  to  South  Dakota's 
and  America's  economy. 

This  year.  Small  Business  Week  was 
particularly  special  to  South  Dakota. 
The  Small  Business  Administration  se- 
lected Ted  Waitt  of  North  Sioux  City. 
SD.  for  the  singular  honor  of  1992 
Young  Entrepreneur  of  the  Year.  Mr. 
Waitt  is  the  president  and  founder  of 
Gateway  '2000,  which  manufactures  and 
markets  IBM-compatible  computers. 
Last  year,  his  company  was  named  the 
fastest  growing  company  in  the  United 
States  by  Inc.  magazine.  Mr.  Waitt  has 
stated  that  the  favorable  business  cli- 
mate in  South  Dakot.a  has  helped  give 
his  company  a  competitive  edge  in  the 
marketplace.  Recently.  I  addressed  the 
Senate  on  the  details  of  a  meeting  I 
had  in  The  Netherlands.  During  that 
meeting.  I  learned  that  Gateway  2000 
has  a  global  vision.  I  was  truly  im- 
pressed to  learn  that  Ted  Waitt  is  mak- 
ing a  name  for  himself,  his  company 
and  South  Dakota  far  from  America's 
heartland. 


I  also  want  to  comment  the  effoit.s  of 
Leroy  and  Shelly  Knuth  of  Madison. 
SD  The  Knuths  were  selected  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  as  the 
1992  South  Dakota  Small  Business  Per- 
sons of  the  Year.  They  own  the  Rosco 
Manufacturing  Co.,  which  specializes  in 
the  manufacturing  and  distribution  of 
highway  construction  equipment, 
Rosco  currently  maintains  33  dealer- 
ships across  the  United  States  and  2  in 
Canada.  These  South  Dakotans  and 
other  award  recipients  who  are  being 
recognized  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration this  week  demonstrate 
the  success  of  small  business  in  Amer- 
ica. 

By  coincidence,  many  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  hosted  senior  citizen  in- 
terns last  week.  Evelyn  Peterson  of 
Brookings,  SD,  interned  in  my  office. 
Older  workers  are  a  particularly  valu- 
able resource  for  small  businesses.  In 
1988.  over  two-thirds  of  older  workers 
were  hired  by  companies  with  fewer 
than  25  employees.  A  recent  study  con- 
ducted for  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration found  that  small  firms  offer 
more  part-time  work  opportunities  for 
older  people.  Small  businesses  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  large  pool  of  experienced 
employees  to  help  fill  the  gaps  in  our 
labor  force. 

Last  Wednesday.  I  offered  a  success- 
ful amendment  to  the  Russian  aid  bill 
during  markup  in  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  That  amend- 
ment clarified  the  active  role  Amer- 
ican small  businesses  will  play  in  our 
technical  assistance  programs  for  the 
countries  emerging  from  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  The  expertise  of  our 
small  businesses  can  expand  efforts  of 
U.S.  products  and  services  overseas.  We 
should  continually  explore  opportuni 
ties  for  small  businesses  in  the  global 
marketplace. 

Small  Business  Week  is  a  special 
time  for  recognizing  the  jobs,  products 
and  revenues  small  businesses  contrib- 
ute to  our  Nation's  economy.  As  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee.  I  will  continue  my  efforts 
to  support  and  protect  the  American 
small  business  community. 


ficial  In  this  era  of  increa.sing  inter- 
national trade  competition.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  the  Taiwan  Gov- 
ernment to  promote  free  and  lair  trade 
and  eliminate  trade  harriers.  President 
Lee  and  the  people  of  Taiwan  should  be 
commended  for  their  political  and  eco- 
nomic accomplishments  over  the  last 
few  years  and  I  wish  them  good  luck  in 
the  future. 


A  MESSAGE  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
CHINA  ON  TAIWAN 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ac- 
knowledge the  second  anniversary  of 
the  Lee  Teng-hui  Presidency  in  the  Re- 
public of  China  on  Taiwan.  May  20. 
1992.  marks  the  second  anniversary  of 
President  Lee's  administration  and  I 
would  like  to  wish  him  great  success  as 
he  continues  to  lead  this  vital  island 
nation  to  a  greater  prosperity  and  de- 
mocracy 

As  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  look  to 
the  future.  I  hope  we  can  work  to- 
gether to  promote  international  co- 
operation that  will  be  mutually  bene- 


THE  KILLINC.  OF  PRO-DEMOCRACY 
DK.MONSTKATORS  IN  THAILAND 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  President,  yes- 
terday evening,  in  a  brutal  show  of 
force,  members  of  Thailand's  military 
junta  fired  upon  unarmed  pro-democ- 
racy demonstrators,  killing  at  least  21 
protesters  and  wounding  over  400  oth- 
ers. This  violent  and  unconscionable 
assault  on  the  constitutional  freedoms 
and  basic  human  rights  of  the  Thai 
people  is  inexcusable,  and  the  world 
community  should  speak  with  one 
voice  in  condemning  the  government's 
brutality. 

The  use  of  deadly  force  against  un- 
armed protesters  is  an  affront  not  only 
to  the  people  of  Thailand,  but  to  all 
friends  of  freedom  and  democracy.  It  is 
critical  at  this  important  time  for  the 
United  States  to  stand  with  the  Thai 
p)eople  in  their  struggle  to  restore  de- 
mocracy and  respect  for  human  rights. 

The  Government  of  Thailand  should 
immediately  halt  its  use  of  excessive 
and  lethal  force  against  unarmed  dem- 
onstrators. It  should  release  all  indi- 
viduals detained  for  the  peaceful  ex- 
pression of  their  views,  including  stu- 
dents and  opposition  leaders  such  as 
Gov.  Chamlong  Srimuang.  In  addition, 
it  should  fulfill  its  commitment  to  the 
Thai  people  to  free  and  fair  elections 
leading  to  peaceful,  democratic  rule.  In 
the  meantime,  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  withhold  all  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  to  the 
military  regime.  This  assistance  was 
cut  off  at  the  time  of  the  coups  in  Feb- 
ruary 1991,  and  the  cutoff  should  be 
maintained  until  these  commitments 
have  been  fulfilled. 

Just  as  the  nations  in  this  hemi- 
sphere opposed  the  recent  coups  in 
Haiti  and  Peru,  the  international  com- 
munity must  condemn  the  military 
junta  in  Thailand.  We  should  do  all  we 
can  to  ensure  that  democracy  and  re- 
spect for  human  rights  are  restored  as 
quickly  as  possilile  for  the  Thai  people. 


CRAZY  HORSE  MALT  LIQUOR 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  mixed  feelings  of  dis- 
appointment and  anger  that  the 
Hornell  Brewing  Co.  of  Baltimore  has 
rejected  a  request  from  the  Oglala 
Sioux  Tribe  that  the  company  dis- 
continue marketing  Crazy  Horse  Malt 
Liquor.  This  product,  sold  in  a  40-ounce 
bottle,  contains  more  than  the  alcohol 
found  in  a  normal  six-pack  of  heer.  and 


closely  resembles  the  packaging  associ- 
ated with  whKskey  ami  other  gram  spir- 
its. In  a  hearing  this  morning  before 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren. Youth,  and  Families.  Surgeon 
General  Antonia  C,  Novello  cited  this 
product  as  the  latest  example  of  irre- 
sponsible behavior  by  some  segments  of 
the  alcohol  industry  whose  pursuit  of 
profits  is  devoid  of  any  semblance  of 
ethical  considerations. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  States 
with  native  American  populations  liv- 
ing on  reservations  and  in  urban  cen- 
ters are  well  aware  of  the  devastating 
impact  that  alcohol  has  had  on  those 
communities.  How  tould  any  respon- 
silde  brewer  insult  the  memory  of  the 
great  Oglala  Sioux  spiritual  leader,  and 
tempt  the  current  native  American 
youth  of  this  country,  through  a  slick 
media  campaign  promoting  this  prod- 
uct? That  such  crass  and  offensive  be- 
havior could  occur  in  the  very  year 
this  Nation  is  attempting  to  com- 
memorate the  500th  anniversary  of  the 
voyage  of  Columbus  through  a  year  of 
reconciliation  with  native  Americans 
ailds  insult  to  the  injury. 

1  understand  that  Mr.  Mike  Her 
M.mv  Horses,  executive  director  of  the 
<  h-  ,1.,.  .Sioux  Tribe  has  called  for  a  na- 
•Liui.wide  boycott  of  all  products  of  the 
Hornell  Brewing  Co.  until  Crazy  Horse 
Malt  Liquor  is  removed  from  distribu- 
tion. In  light  of  the  company's  rejec- 
tion of  requests  by  tribal  leaders,  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms, and  members  of  the  South  Da- 
kota congressional  delegation,  such  a 
consumer  boycott  appears  well  justi- 
fied. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the 
Hornell  Brewing  Co.  will  reconsider  its 
position,  and  will  come  to  realize  what 
is  painfully  obvious  to  many  of  us:  the 
good  name  and  memory  of  Crazy  Horse 
should  not  be  desecrated  on  a  malt  liq- 
uor product. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Mike  Her  Many 
Horses,  together  with  a  recent  editorial 
column  from  the  New  York  Times  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  following  these 
comments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial wa.v  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
]it-A''  'KD.  as  follows: 

IttM.AKKS  OF  MlCH.'iEI.  HKR  ,MA.SV  HORSES 

Good  morning  Madam  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee.  My  name  is  Michael 
Her  Many  Hoi  ses.  I  am  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  and  a  past 
member  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Council. 
The  Pine  Ridge  Sioux  Indian  Reservation  is 
the  second  largest  Indian  reservation  in  the 
United  States.  The  Oglala  Lakota  are  the 
largest  band  of  the  Great  Sioux  Nation.  The 
Great  Sioux  Nation  is  composed  of 
twentyone  distinct  reservations  in  five 
states  and  two  Canadian  provinces.  In  addi- 
tion the  Great  Sioux  Nation  has  thousands  of 
members  living  in  ma:or  metropolitan  areas 
in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  not  to  menlion  hun- 
dreds living  overseas.  The  Oglala  LakoLa 
have  a  legacy  of  being  peaceful,  spiritual 
people  who  live  in  harmony  with  the  earth. 


The  Oglala  Lakota  also  have  a  legacy  of 
fighting  lo  protect  themselves,  their  elderly, 
their  children,  their  land,  and  their  way  of 
life.  The  Oglala  played  a  major  role  in  the 
war  of  1868  m  which  the  Kakota  Nation  de- 
feated the  Army  of  the  United  Slates  which 
resulted  in  the  Fort  Laramie  Treaty  of  1868. 
A  young  warrior  distinguished  himself  in 
that  war.  His  name  was  Crazy  Horse,  Eight 
years  later  the  U.S.  Government  violated  the 
1868  Ti-eaty  which  caused  the  war  of  1876, 
Again  in  the  major  battles  between  the 
Lakota  and  the  U.S.  .^rmy.  Crazy  Horse  was 
a  major  leader.  The  following  year,  after  he 
and  his  followers  of  men.  women,  elderly. 
and  children  were  relentlessly  pursued  and 
attacked,  he  was  forced  to  surrender  for  the 
good  of  his  starving  people  Soon  after  he 
was  murdered,  stabbed  by  a  soldiers  bayonet. 
Crazy  Horse's  friend,  Touch-the-Clouds.  re- 
members Crazy  Horse's  allying  cr.v  in  battle: 
"It  is  a  good  day  to  fight:  a  good  day  to  die! 
Strong  hearts,  brave  hearts,  to  the  front! 
Weak  hearts  and  cowards,  to  the  rear." 
Touch-the-Clouds  was  once  quoted  as  saying 
that  "Crazy  Horse  had  the  reputation  among 
the  whites  and  Indians  generally  of  being  a 
man  of  his  word,  and  never  breaking  a  prom- 
ise." And  there  was  more  to  Crazy  Horse. 
The  following  is  an  interpretation  of  Crazy 
Horse's  comments  following  his  vision  which 
he  received  during  spiritual  rites.  ".  .  .  .  for 
we  are  doomed  to  an  everlasting  poverty  and 
despair  unless  we  can  contrive  some  means 
of  protecting  our  freedom.  We  should  come 
to  our  sense  and  try  reviving  .some  of  the 
sane  traditions  of  our  grandfathers  if  we  ex- 
pect to  survive  through  this  new  era  that  has 
been  introduced  by  the  greedy  White  Man.  1 
for  one  will  make  every  effort  to  uphold  our 
primitive  traditions  and  to  fight  for  our  lib- 
erty to  the  last.  .  .". 

This  is  the  man.  the  Oglala.  who  we  re- 
member today.  Even  now  we  still  carry  on 
his  philosophy  of  fighting  for  what  is  right 
for  the  Oglala  people.  Now  we  must  fight  to 
defend  his  honor  and  to  protect  our  people 
from  falling  victim  to  those  who  would  assail 
the  mental  and  physical  health  of  our  people 
and  other  Indian  people.  Crazy  Horse  has  al- 
ways purposely  lived  away  from  the  wicked 
influence  of  the  White  People  of  his  era.  He 
knew  what  would  befall  his  people  when  rav- 
aged by  the  influence  of  alcohol.  Now.  in  an- 
other era.  White  People  are  crassly  using  his 
honor  and  his  name  to  profit  through  the 
sale  of  liquor.  In  an  era  when  we  are  fighting 
the  effects  of  alcohol  on  our  people,  when  we 
are  still  fighting,  as  did  he.  for  our  sacred 
Black  Hills,  when  we  are  fighting  to  main- 
tain our  culture  and  traditions,  we  now  have 
to  deal  with  people  of  the  same  mentality 
from  the  last  century  In  1924  we  were  made 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  Why  are  our 
civil  rights  not  protected?  Why  are  people  al- 
lowed to  continually  degrade  our  people  and 
our  cultures?  This  is  the  National  Year  of 
Reconciliation  between  Indians  and  the  rest 
of  America.  The  Oglala  Lakota  Nation  and 
the  Great  Sioux  Nation  call  upon  your  Com.- 
mittee.  the  Congress  and  all  of  the  States  to 
extinguish  this  racism.  The  Oglala  Lakota 
Nation  will  call  upon  all  Tribes  and  Indians 
to  unite  in  an  unyielding  campaign  against 
the  company  that  markets  this  liquor.  The 
lines  are  drawn.  This  company  has  insulted 
and  denigrated  a  revered  leader  of  our  Tribe. 
This  company  is  exploiting  an  Indian  nation 
and  all  Indian  people  who  are  already  suffer- 
ing from  alcohol  abuse.  Let  it  be  known, 
that  m  the  spirit  of  the  Oglala  people,  we 
will  fight  until  we  have  won  because  we  can- 
not be  defeated. 


[From  The  New  York  Times.  Apr  21.  1992] 

Noble  S.w .ages''  We  li.  Drink  to  That 

(By  Michael  DorriS) 

CoR.NiSH.  N.H,— People  of  proclaimed  good 
will  have  the  oddest  ways  of  honoring  .Amer- 
ican Indians.  Sometimes  they  dress  them- 
selves up  in  turkey  feathers  and  paint — "cul- 
tural drag."  my  friend  Duane  Bird  Bear  calls 
it--and  boogie  on  50-yard  lines 

Presumably  they  hope  this  exuberant  if 
ethnographically  questionable  display  will 
do  their  teams  more  good  against  opponents 
than  those  rituals  they  imitate  and  mock  did 
for  19th  century  Cheyenne  and  Nez  Perce 
men  and  women  who  tried,  with  desperation 
and  ultim.ate  futility,  to  defend  their  home- 
lands from,  invasion. 

Sometimes  otherwise  impeccably  creden- 
tialed  liberals  get  so  swept  up  into  honoring 
Indians  that  they  beat  fake  tom-toms  or 
fashion  their  forearms  and  hands  into  fac- 
similes of  the  axes  European  traders  used  for 
barter  and  attempt,  unsuccessfully,  to  chop 
their  way  to  victory. 

Everywhere  you  look  such  respects  are 
paid:  the  street  names  in  woodsy,  affluent 
subdivisions:  mumbo-jumbo  in  ersatz  male- 
bonding  weekends  and  Boy  Scout  jamborees: 
geometric  fashion  statements,  weepy  anti- 
littering  public  service  announcements  In 
the  ever  popular  noble-savage  spectrum,  red 
is  the  hot.  safe  color. 

For  centuries,  flesh  and  blood  Indians  have 
been  assigned  the  role  of  a  popular-culture 
metaphor  for  generations  Today,  their  evo- 
cation instantly  connotes  fuzzy  images  of 
Nature,  the  Past.  Plight  or  Summer  Camp. 
Warbonneted  apparitions  pasted  to  football 
helmets  or  baseball  caps  act  as  opaque,  im- 
permeable curtains,  solid  walls  of  white 
noise  that  for  many  citizens  block  or  distort 
all  vision  of  the  nearly  two  million  native 
Americans  today. 

.\nd  why  not?  Such  honoring  relegates  In- 
dians to  the  long-ago  and  thus  makes  them 
m.agically  disappear  from  public  conscious- 
ness and  conscience.  What  do  the  300  feder- 
ally recognized  tribes,  with  their  various 
complicated  treaties  governing  land  rights 
and  protections,  their  crippling  unemploy- 
ment, infant  mortality  and  teenage  suicide 
rates,  their  manifold  health  problems  have 
in  common  with  Jolly  (or  menacing)  cartoon 
caricatures,  wistful  braves  or  raventressed 
Mazola  girls? 

Perhaps  we  should  ask  the  Hornell  Brewing 
Company  of  Baltimore,  manufactures  of  the 
Original  Crazy  Horse  Malt  Liquor,  a  product 
currently  distributed  in  New  York  with 
packaging  inspired  by.  according  to  the  text 
on  the  back,  "the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota, 
steeped  in  the  History  of  the  American  West, 
home  of  Proud  Indian  Nations,  a  land  where 
imagination  conjures  up  images  of  blue  clad 
Pony  Soldiers  and  magnificent  Native  Amer- 
ican Warriors.  " 

Whose  imagination?  Were  these  same 
blue — clad  lads  who  perpetrated  the  1890 
massacre  of  200  captured,  freezing  Dakota  at 
Wounded  Knee''  Are  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud, 
the  two  reservations  closet  to  the  Black 
Hills  and.  coincidentally.  the  two  countries 
m  the  United  States  with  the  lowest  per  cap- 
ita incomes,  the  Proud  Nations^ 

In  the  "Steeping"  a  bald  allusion  to  the 
fact  that  aicohol  has  long  constituted  the 
No.  1  health  hazard  to  Indians''  Virtually 
every  other  social  iI;  plaguing  native  Ameri- 
cans—from disproportionately  frequent  traf- 
fic fatalities  to  arrest  statistics— is  related 
in  some  tragic  respect  to  ethanol.  and  many 
tribes,  from  Alaska  to  New  Mexico,  record 
the  highest  percentage  m  the  world  of  babies 
born  disabled  by  fetal  alcohol  syndrom.e  and 
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effect.  One  need  look  no  further  than  the 
Congressional ly  mandated  warning  to  prent- 
nant  women  printed  In  capital  letters  on 
every  Crazy  Horse  label  to  make  the  connec- 
tion. 

The  facts  of  history  are  not  hard  to  ascer- 
tain: the  Black  Hills,  the  "paha  sapa."  the 
traditional  holy  place  of  the  Dakota,  were  il- 
legally seized  by  the  Government,  systemati- 
cally stripped  of  their  mineral  wealth—and 
have  still  not  been  returned  to  their  rightful 
owners.  Crazy  Horse,  in  additional  to  being  a 
patriot  to  his  OKlala  people,  was  a  mystic 
and  a  relltrlous  leader  murdered  after  he  vol- 
untarily gave  himself  up  in  1887  to  Pony  Sol- 
diers at  Fort  Robinson.  Neb  What.  then.  Is 
the  pairing  of  his  name  with  40  ounces  of 
malt  liquor  supposed  to  signify'* 

The  Hornell  brewers  helpfully  supply  a 
clue.  The  detail  of  the  logo  Is  focused  on  the 
headdress  and  not  the  face,  it's  pomp  with- 
out circumstance,  form  without  content. 
Wear  the  hat,  the  illustration  seems  to  offer, 
and  In  the  process  fantasize  yourself  more 
Interesting  lor  potent  or  tough  or  noblei 
than  you  are  Play  at  being  a  "warrior  "  from 
the  "land  that  truly  speaks  of  the  spirit  that 
Is  America   " 

And  If  some  humorless  Indians  object,  just 
set  them  straight  Remind  them  what  an 
honor  it  Is  to  he  usi'<! 


LONETREE  LANDFILL 

Mr  F'KKSSLKR.  .Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  en- 
titled, "SDDS  Woos  Indians  to  Rescue 
Lonetree."  as  it  appeared  on  the  front 
pa(?e  of  the  Rapid  City  Daily  Journal 
on  May  14.  1992,  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  also  ask  that  an  editorial  on 
the  same  subject  from  the  Sioux  Falls 
.\r(fus  Leader  appear  in  the  Rkcord. 

Mr  President,  since  1989  a  company 
ti. lined  South  Dakota  Disposal  Systems 
Inc.  [SDDS]  has  been  trying  to  develop 
a  large  landfill  in  my  State  that  would 
accept  out-of-state  garbage.  The  peo- 
ple of  South  Dakota  rejected  this  pro- 
posal in  a  statewide  referendum  in  1990, 
thereby  sending  a  strong  message  to 
this  company  Next.  SDDS  tried  to  win 
through  the  court  system.  That  at- 
tempt failed  too. 

Recentl.v,  the  company  contacted  of- 
ficials of  the  Lower  Brule,  Rosebud, 
and  Oglala  Sioux  Tribes  in  South  Da- 
kota with  a  proposal  that  I  feel  is  un- 
derhanded. The  proposal  would  allow 
the  tribes  to  purchase  hundreds  of 
acres  of  land  the  SDDS  owns  south  of 
F.dgfmont,  SD.  for  the  sum  of  $1. 

The  tribes  would  then  be  asked  to 
place  this  land  under  their  jurisdiction. 
thus  circumventing  the  rejection  of  the 
proposed  landfill  by  the  people  of 
South  Dakota  and  the  judicial  system. 
.^fler  the  proposed  landfill  is  com- 
plctiil.  the  selected  tribe  or  tribes 
would  be  paid  $3  for  each  ton  of  gar- 
bage placed  in  the  landfill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  requested  a 
meeting  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  discuss  this  proposal  In  my 
judgment,  it  would  be  wrong  to  confer 
trust  status  on  lands  acquired  by  an  In- 
dian tribe  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
(  Inumventing  the  clearly  stated  oppo- 


sition of  the  voters  of  South  Dakota  I 
will  urge  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  deny  authorization  of  trust  status 
for  such  land. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Sioux  Falls  (SDi  Argus  Leader. 

May  15,  199-2] 

LoNF.TRKE  Owners  Si.nk  to  New  Low 

Is  there  anything  the  owners  of  the  pro- 
posed Lonetree  landfill  wont  try''  Appar- 
ently not.  judging  from  their  latest  attempt 
to  circumvent  the  wishes  of  most  South  Da- 
kotans  and  turn  an  area  near  Kdgemont  Into 
a  national  dumping  ground 

The  company  behind  the  project.  South 
Dakota  Disposal  Systems,  Inc  ,  has  used 
questionable  political  and  legal  tactics  be- 
fore This  Is  a  new  low 

Company  officials  have  contacted  several 
American  Indian  tribes  In  South  Dakota 
about  taking  over  ownership  of  the  project 
site  and  letting  the  corporation  build  the 
dump,  which  would  accept  baled  garbage 
from  other  states  If  all  went  according  to 
plan,  Lonetree  owners  would  sidestep  state 
jurisdiction  and  the  participating  tribe  could 
make  a  nice  profit. 

Sen.  Larry  Pressler,  R-S,D,,  deserves  cred- 
it for  exposing  and  criticising  this  question- 
able scheme. 

■Regardless  of  hnw  one  feels  on  the  merits 
of  the  Edgemont  dump  Issue,  1  think  back- 
door tactics  to  circumvent  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  South  Dakota  are  o'ltrareous," 
Pressler  said  Wednesday  '  This  Issue  has 
been  debated  by  the  people  and  the  people 
have  voted  Trying  to  sneak  through  what 
couldn't  be  done  pub'Icly  .ilmply  Is  not  the 
way  we  do  business  in  South  Dakota  " 

Kim  Marie  Klepke.  president  of  the  envi- 
ronmental group  ACTIon  for  the  F^nvtron- 
ment.  also  had  appropriately  harsh  words  for 
company  president  Hunter  Swanson  and  his 
company. 

"This  Is  about  the  sneakiest  tactic  yet," 
she  said  "Waste  management  laws  on  res- 
ervations are  almost  non-existent.  .  .  .  The 
people  have  said  repeatedly.  We're  not  the 
nations  dumping  ground.'  aiid  Hunter  Swan- 
son  refuses  to  listen." 

For  the  dump  plan  to  work,  the  participat- 
ing tribe  would  have  to  convince  the  U.S 
secretary  of  interior  to  place  the  acquired 
land  in  trust,  a  step  that  would  give  Jurisdic- 
tion to  the  tribal  and  federal  governments 
State  government  would  have  a  say  only  :f 
gambling  were  Involved,  according  to  Lurry 
Long.  South  Dakota's  chief  deputy  attorney 
general 

Pressler  said  he  already  had  contacted  the 
interior  secretary's  office  to  request  that  the 
off-rescrvallon  dump  site  not  be  placed  in 
trust  "should  this  proposal  slither  far 
enough  along"  to  make  it  to  the  department. 

.\s  Pressler  also  noted.  It's  disgusting  that 
corpjorations  and  the  federal  government  do 
not  invest  In  reservations  except  when  some- 
thing like  garbage  is  at  stake.  Nonethe'.e.ss, 
we  hope  South  Dakota  tribes  reject  this  bla- 
tant attempt  at  environmental  and  jurisdic- 
tional exploitation. 

Tribal  and  state  governments  need  to  work 
together  to  convince  businesses  to  bring 
good,  clean  jobs  to  reservations  and  other 
parts  of  South  Dakota,  not  other  states' 
waste 

[From  the  Rapid  City  Dally  Journal.  May  H. 

1992] 

SDDS  Woos  LvDiANs  To  Rescue  Lonetree 

(By  Kevin  Wosten 
Pierre.— Beaten  at  the  election  l)ox  and 
stymied  in  the  courts,  developers  of  the  con- 


troversial Lonetree  landfill  near  Edgemont 
now  are  looking  for  help  In  their  develop>- 
ment  plans  from  Sioux  Indian  tribes 

But  what  they  got  on  Wednesday  was 
strong  opposition  from  Sen.  Larry  Pressler 
R-SD- 

Pressler  said  his  office  had  learned  that 
South  Dakota  Disposal  Systems  (SDDS) 
President  Hunter  Swanson  had  contacted  of- 
ficials of  the  Lower  Brule.  Rosebud  and  Og- 
lala Sioux  tribes  with  a  proposal  to  save 
Lonetree  In  it.  Pressler  said,  the  tribes 
could  purchase  hundreds  of  acres  of  SDDS 
land  south  of  Edgemont  for  Jl.  then  contract 
with  SDDS  to  operate  the  lanafill  and  share 
In  the  revenue 

If  the  land  were  placed  In  Indian  trust  sta- 
tus, it  essentially  could  be  outside  state  ju- 
risdiction and  free  of  the  Initiative  and  ref- 
erendum process  that  has  stalled  the  project 
so  far 

Pressler  said  the  proposal  was  a  "diaboli- 
cal "  scheme  to  deny  the  public  control  over 
whether  millions  of  t-ons  of  trash  from  other 
states  should  be  buried  in  South  Dakota  He 
said  It  targeted  Indian  reservations  because 
of  their  special  jurisdictional  status  and 
troubled  economic  conditions. 

"The  trouble  is.  this  circumvents  the  law,' 
Pressler  said  "It's  a  sneaky,  backhanded 
way.  .  .  .  They're  feeding  on  a  problem.  They 
say  they're  trying  to  help  economic  develop- 
ment, when  all  they're  trying  to  do  Is  get  a 
dump. 

"They're  rather  greasy  types  who  are  try- 
ing to  do  a  deal.  "  he  said. 

But  Swanson  said  he  simply  was  tr.ving  to 
build  a  landfill  that  was  found  to  be  environ- 
mentally safe  and  in  the  public  interest  by  a 
state  environmental  board  that  regulates 
such  operations  Lonetree  was  granted  a  dis- 
posal permit  by  the  state  Board  of  Minerals 
and  Environment  in  1<489. 

But  the  permit  and  a  five-year  renewal 
never  were  used.  Opponents  took  the  issue  to 
couit  and  brought  it  to  the  1990  general  elec- 
tion, where  SDDS  lost.  The  project  is  on  hold 
facing  a  second  public  vote  l.ils  November 

Swanson  said  he  did  not  plan  to  fight  any 
more  political  campaigns. 

"I  think  we  re  going  to  be  clogged  up  with 
initiatives  and  referendum?  that  could 
stretch  on  to  the  horizon."  he  said.  "And  I'm 
just  not  going  to  play  that  game." 

Instead,  the  tribes  ciuld  help  build  Lone- 
tree and  SDDS  could  help  the  tribes  with  a 
growing  trash  disposal  problem.  Swanson 
said.  And  the  M  a  ton  disposal  fees  that 
SDDS  would  have  paid  to  the  state  would  go 
instead  tci  the  tribe.  Swanson  said. 

Lonetree  is  projected  to  bury  up  to  1.5  mil- 
lion tons  a  year,  earning  the  tribes  up  to  14  Ti 
million  annually. 

"We've  had  some  conversations  with  the 
tribes  Nothing  more  than  that.  "  Swanson 
said  "We're  looking  for  alternatives.  And  I 
think  the  jther  alternative  might  be  to 
change  jurisdictions  " 

Swanson  would  not  confirm  which  tribes 
he  had  contacted.  He  said  that  even  under 
tribal  control  the  landfill  would  be  operated 
to  meet  all  state  and  federal  regulations. 

Indian  reservations  are  becoming  focal 
points  for  prospective  waste  disposal  sites.  A 
larger  multlstate  landfill  was  proposed  for 
Rosebud  Reservation  land  by  RSW  Inc  but 
was  beaten  by  local  opposition 

.^nd  the  Lower  Brule  Tribe  has  applied  for 
a  1100,000  study  grant  to  examine  the  possi- 
bility of  storing  radioactive  waste. 

Swanson  said  he  wasn't  interested  in  locat- 
ing his  landfill— which  would  accept  only 
municipal  garbage— on  existing  reservation 
land  because  transportation  wouldn't  be  ade- 


quate The  Lonetree  site  is  bisected  by  the 
Burlington  Northern  Railroad  line  connect- 
ing Wyoming  coal  fields  w:th  eastern  states 

Pressler  said  he  had  sent  Interior  Sec- 
retary Manuel  Lujan  a  letter  informing  him 
of  the  SDDS  proposal  to  the  tribes  and  op- 
posing it 

■"I  told  him  that  the  Indian  trust  status 
should  not  be  misused  like  this."'  Pressler 
said. 

Tribal  chairmen  for  the  Lower  Brule.  Rose- 
bud and  Oglala  Sioux  tribes  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment  Wednesday  evening. 


REPUBLIC  OF  CHINAS  WORLD 
ROLE  EXPANDS 

Mr  PRESSLER  Mr.  President,  de- 
.spite  United  States  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion of  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
our  true  friends  and  democratic  allies 
in  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan 
continue  to  achieve  important  suc- 
cesses. For  e.xample.  May  20  is  the  sec- 
ond anniversary  in  office  of  democrat- 
ically  elected  President  Lee  Teng-hui. 

Peaceful  transition  of  power  in  a 
democratic  context  is  one  of  the  hall- 
marks of  a  developed  country.  The  in- 
crea.singly  representative  Government 
of  Taiwan,  combined  with  the  enor- 
mous economic  growth  and  prosperity 
that  typifies  the  Republic  of  China, 
probabl.v  cannot  be  duplicated  in  many 
other  nations.  High  standards  of  hard 
work,  individual  initiative,  and  devo- 
tion to  traditional  Chinese  values  are 
responsible  for  Taiwan's  dramatic  suc- 
ress,  both  in  economic  development 
and  political  modernization. 

The  Republic  of  China  is  reaching  out 
to  the  new  republics  which  have  been 
liberated  from  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  For  example.  Mr.  President,  the 
Republic  of  China  has  established  rep- 
resentative offices  in  Belarus.  Ukraine, 
and  Russia.  .Similar  offices  in  other  re- 
publics are  expected  soon.  Free  trade  is 
the  goal  of  these  Republic  of  China  rep- 
resentatives, which  makes  a  lot  more 
sense  in  the  long  run  than  foreign  aid. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  a  number  of 
good  Chinese  friends,  including  some 
who  are  high  officials  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  China  on  Tai- 
wan. I  wish  them  well,  particularly 
President  Lee  Tcng-hui  and  Foreign 
Minister  F"rederick  Chien 


THE  BUSH  ADMINISTRATION  S  AN- 
NOUNCEMENT OF  PELL  GRANT 
SHORTFALLS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  notify  my 
colleagues  of  a  most  alarming  situa- 
tion that  we  must  remedy  without 
delay. 

The  Bush  administration  has  indi- 
cated that  it  underestimated  by  over  $1 
billion  the  cost  of  the  Pell  Grant  Pro- 
gram for  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992. 
Whereas  the  President's  1993  budget, 
submitted  to  Congress  in  January,  in- 
cluded $332  million  for  estimated  Pell 
grant  shortfalls,  the  administration 
now  tells  us  of  additional  shortfalls  of 


$521  million  for  fiscal  year  1991  and  $610 
million  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

This  is  unsettling  news,  to  say  the 
least.  As  bad  as  the  news  is,  it  must 
not  immobilize  us.  Quite  the  contrary. 
it  should  move  us  to  immediate  action, 
for  it  is  imperative  that  we  make  every 
effort  to  solve  this  problem  now  and 
ensure  that  it  is  not  compounded  m  the 
future. 

My  greatest  fear  is  that  current 
shortfalls  will  be  paid  for  at  the  ex- 
pense of  next  year's  needy  students.  We 
must  not  allow  this  to  happen.  It  would 
be  an  unspeakable  tragedy  if  students 
were  cut  out  of  Federal  aid  programs 
just  at  a  time  when  more  and  more  are 
entering  school  and  proving  unable  to 
afford  higher  educational  costs. 

Indeed,  the  unexpected  increase  in 
the  Pell  Grant  Program  is  due  to  a 
marked  rise  both  in  enrollments  and  in 
the  number  of  eligible  students.  The 
administration's  latest  figures  indicate 
that  Pell  applicants  for  this  school 
year  will  total  6.942.000.  an  increase  of 
8  percent  over  last  year.  Moreover,  the 
number  of  Pell  recipients  will  increase 
to  approximately  4.027.000.  which  rep- 
resents a  nearly  13-percent  increase 
over  the  previous  school  year. 

Although  I  am  concerned  that  the  ad- 
ministration's prior  calculations  were 
so  low.  I  am  not  surprised  that  it  failed 
to  predict  such  extraordinarily  high 
figures.  It  has  been  slow  to  recognize 
the  depth  and  severity  of  the  national 
recession — a  recession  that  is  reflected 
not  only  in  the  Pell  Grant  Program  but 
in  other  Federal  student  aid  programs 
as  well.  For  instance,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  indicates  that 
loan  volume,  which  remained  rel- 
ativel.v  stable  for  about  5  years,  has 
risen  to  approximately  SI  billion  over 
last  year's  levels. 

How  can  we  account  for  such  rapid 
growth  in  the  need  for  student  aid?  Ac- 
cording to  CBO.  the  answer  is  simple: 
the  recession  has  been  severe,  and  cer- 
tainly far  more  severe  than  anyone 
predicted.  Most  of  the  growth  in  the 
loan  programs,  for  example,  has  been 
among  students  attending  public  insti- 
tutions. As  fiscally  strapped  States 
have  been  forced  to  cut  back  subsidies 
to  their  public  institutions  of  higher 
education,  tuition  at  these  schools  has 
risen.  In  many  cases,  tuition  at  State 
schools  now  exceeds  $10,000.  Students, 
thei'efore,  are  not  only  more  likely  to 
be  eligible  for  Federal  aid  programs, 
but  they  are  also  far  more  prone  to 
participate  in  such  programs.  Addition- 
ally, individuals  are  far  more  apt  to 
enter  school  when  they  are  having  dif- 
ficulty obtaining  secure  employment 
or  when  they  have  lost  a  job,  situations 
which  have  become  all  too  common  m 
this  recession. 

Given  the  condition  of  the  economy 
and  the  increased  need  of  students 
across  the  country,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  not  decrease  future  funding  for 
student    aid    to    cover    the    immediate 


shortfalls.  On  the  contrary,  we  should 
be  increasing  and  expanding  our  stu- 
dent aid  programs  to  assist  more  poor 
and  middle-income  families  who  are 
finding  themselves  unable  to  put  their 
children  through  school. 

Over  the  past  year,  my  colleagues 
and  I  on  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  have  been  working 
hard  to  address  these  needs.  Through 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act.  we  have  sought  to  improve 
the  size  and  structure  of  our  student 
aid  programs,  and  w"e  have  succeeded  m 
producing  a  bipartisan  bill  that  passed 
the  Senate  overwhelmingly. 

We  are  now  preparing  for  the  House- 
Senate  conference,  during  which  I  be- 
lieve we  will  be  able  to  resolve  the  dif- 
fei'ences  between  the  House  and  Senate 
bills.  Included  in  both  bills  is  an  expan- 
sion of  the  Pel:  Grant  Program  and 
Stafford  Student  Loan  Program  to  as- 
sist more  hard-pressed  middle-income 
families,  and  to  ensure  that  lack  of 
wealth  shall  impede  no  one  from  ob- 
taining the  higher  education  of  his  or 
her  choice.  There  are  few  major  points 
of  disagreement  m  the  two  bills,  and  I 
look  forward  to  an  amicable  conference 
and  to  the  bill's  being  signed  into  law 
this  summer. 

If  we  do  not  find  a  way  to  cover  the 
Pell  grant  shortfalls,  however,  we  run 
the  risk  of  dismantling  the  hard-earned 
gains  for  the  middle  cl^ss  that  we  have 
won  through  the  reauthorization  proc- 
ess. Just  as  we  can  no  longer  deny  the 
extent  of  the  recession,  we  must  not  ig- 
nore the  needs  of  our  postsecondary 
students.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that 
we  address  the  Pell  grant  shortfalls 
without  denying  access  to  student  aid 
in  the  coming  years.  We  must  acknowl- 
edge the  reality  of  the  recession,  and 
work  together  to  ensure  that  it  does 
not  take  its  toll  on  future  students. 


REMARKS  OF  SURG.  GEN  ANTO- 
NIA  NOVELLO.  PROVIDENCE  COL- 
LEGE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  Sunday. 
May  17.  I  attended  the  74th  commence- 
m.ent  exercises  at  Providence  College 
in  Rhode  Island  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  an  excellent  commencement 
address  by  the  Surgeon  Genera!  of  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Antonia  Novelio. 

Dr.  Novello's  message  to  the  grad- 
uates was  timely,  enduring,  and  elo- 
quent. She  called  upon  the  graduates 
to  be  aware  of  the  need  for  service  to 
the  community,  citing  what  she  de- 
scribed as  a  "spiritual  vacuum  in 
America's  society  today." 

Dr.  Novelio  said.  "We  are  in  need  of 
a  little  more  heart,  a  little  more  broth- 
erhood, less  personal  greed,  more  per- 
sonal good,  more  service  to  others." 

The  recent  violence  m  Los  Angeles, 
she  said,  is  "a  grim  reminder  that 
America  is  at  war  at  home.  We  seem  to 
have  lost  our  sense  of  what  is  really 
important  to  ipeople.  *  *  *  If  we  are  to 
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ii'main  a  beacon  to  the  world,  of  free- 
.inm.  justice,  and  equal  opportunity,  we 
must  first  deliver  on  that  promise  to 
our  own  citizens  " 

Mr.  President.  Dr  Novello's  address 
was  both  thouKht-provokinjf  and  in- 
spiring, and  I  ask  that  the  full  text  of 
her  address  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  beini?  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Hkcokd.  as  follows: 

Cu.MMKNCE.MENT  ADDRES.S   BY   SL'RG    GKN.    AN- 

ro,NiA  NovEi.Lo.  provide.nce  College,  May 

17. 1992 

Good  MorninK  President  Cunningham. 
honored  guests,  members  of  the  graduating 
class  of  Providence  College  of  1992.  faculty  of 
this  college,  parents,  friends,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen—I  am  honored  that  .you  have  invited 
me  here  today  to  share  this  most  significant 
day.  You  will  come  to  think  of  this  day  as 
one  of  the  proudest  and  most  unforgettable 
days  of  your  lives 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  I  was  chosen  by 
the  honorary  degree  committee  to  be  your 
commencement  speaker  and  receive  a  doc- 
toral degree  honoris  causa  at  the  Seventy 
Fourth  Commencement  E.xercises  of  ihe  col- 
lege. I  am  extremely  proud,  honored  and 
grateful  to  be  considered  for  an  honorary  de- 
gree from  this,  your  alma  mater. 

It  Is  an  honor  I  accept  with  gratitude,  and 
one  which  I  will  do  everything  within  my 
power  to  live  up  to. 

Those  of  you  graduating  today  are  grad- 
uating from  a  college  with  an  excellent  rep- 
utation -a  college  known  all  over  the  coun- 
try for  its  superb  faculty  and  for  graduates 
who  excel  in  the  fields  of  art.s.  sciences  and 
so  many  other  fields.  Established  over  75 
years  ago  1  am  sure  that  the  Order  of  Preach- 
ers of  the  Providence  of  St.  Joseph,  would  be 
extremely  proud  of  what  your  college  has  be- 
come today:  a  graduating  class  of  1.200  con- 
sisting of  915  undergraduates,  122  from  the 
school  of  continuing  education,  163  from  the 
graduate  school,  and  298  graduating  with 
honors. 

But  most  importantly  a  graduating  class 
representing  41  states  and  24  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Providence  College  is  rich  in  tradition  and 
heritage  It  Is  small  enough  to  be  personal, 
large  enough  to  be  powerful  " 

So  what  better  than  to  invite  the  first 
woman  Surgeon  General  of  this  land  to  share 
some  thoughts  with  you  on  your  graduation 
day— my  office  is  like  your  University,  small 
but  powerful  in  messages  and  responsibil- 
ities. 

Since  becoming  Surgeon  General  I  have 
travelled  to  many  cities  and  countries,  and  I 
have  met  many  people.  I  have  met  the 
brightest  and  the  most  fortunate— and  I  have 
met  many  others  who  are  less  fortunate  and 
lack  even  the  most  basic  of  necessities 

But  the  one  key  fact  that  continues  to  ring 
true  is  that  each  one  of  us  in  spite  of  the 
odds,  has  a  most  wonderful  opportunity  to 
make  a  difference  As  new  college  graduates, 
that  point  is  especially  true  for  you  today 

Whether  or  not  each  one  of  you  will  reach 
the  pinnacle  of  success  in  your  personal  path 
or  professional  lives,  is  a  relative  matter, 
shaped  by  Internal  and  external  influences 
throughout  your  lives,  and  the  goals  that 
you  have  set  for  yourselves  Setting  your 
goals  is  extremely  important.  After  all,  if 
you  don  t  know  where  you're  going,  you're 
already  there. 

Set  your  goals  high,  but  plan  realistically 
and  thoughtfully    Dare  to  reach  for  the  stars. 


but  remember  that  while  getting  there  is  im- 
portant, how  you  get  there  matters  most. 
Remember  that  even  failure  can  be  a  useful 
experience,  because  there  are  things  you  will 
learn  along  the  way  that  will  shape  your  life. 

That  is  why.  it  is  such  a  joy  for  me  to  join 
you  today  in  celebrating  this  outstanding  in- 
stitution and  to  share  your  pride  in  these 
fine  young  men  and  women  who  will  now 
carry  your  legacy  into  the  future— your 
graduating  class  of  1992. 

I  stand  before  you  today  to  do  three  things: 
to  congratulate  you,  to  counsel  you.  and  to 
challenge  you. 

Congratulations.  Today  marks  both  an  end 
and  a  beginning  for  you  It  is  the  end  of  your 
student  life— a  time  when  your  efforts  and 
responsibilities  were  wholly  concentrated  on 
your  studies.  It  Is  also  the  beginning  of  your 
life  as  an  educated,  responsible  adult  citizen. 

A  beginning.  Your  education,  like  life  it- 
self, is  a  journey,  not  a  destination 

Many  of  you  will  proceed  to  advanced  edu- 
cation. Some  of  you  will  continue  your  edu- 
cation outside  of  an  academic  setting  You 
have  been  well  prepared  to  tackle  anything 
by  this  College  and  its  distinguished  faculty. 

Your  parents,  instructors,  and  peers  have 
helped  to  shape  your  aspirations,  and  this 
wonderful  institution  has  provided  you  with 
the  means  to  get  there  However,  let  me  say 
to  you,  do  not  get  overly  comfortable  or 
complacent  in  your  position. 

Think  about  it  After  four  years  of  all- 
night  cramming  for  exams,  much  of  what 
you've  learned  will  soon  be  obsolete.  Have  no 
fear.  You  have  learned  to  learn.  You  can  and 
must  continue  to  do  so. 

It  troubles  me  that  so  much  of  higher  edu- 
cation must  be  spent  in  the  drudger.v  of 
memorizing  facts  and  dates — and  so  little 
time  spent  on  such  things  that  would  fall 
under  the  umbrella  of  pure  common  sense. 

Now.    facts   are    necessary.   They   are   the 
building  blocks  of  our  knowledge.   Without 
them.  Judgment  is  impossible,  honesty  is  ir- 
relevant, and  compassion  is  fraudulent  . 
but  facts  change. 

Consider  that  five  years  from  today,  most 
of  the  science  and  technology  you  have 
learned  so  far  will  have  changed  dramati- 
cally. Even  worse,  in  10  years  you  probably 
wont  remember  more  than  10%  of  all  the 
facts  you  have  had  crammed  into  your  heads. 
So  start  practicing  a  healthy  skepticism,  be- 
cause so  much  of  what  you  have  been  taught, 
while  accurate  or  accepted  now,  may  not 
stand  the  test  of  time. 

So  then,  what  is  the  true  purpose  of  your 
education?  Not  the  accumulation  of  facts 
that  have  been  given  to  you.  Something 
much  more  precious:  A  habit  of  mind,  a  phi- 
losophy of  life,  a  way  of  being. 

Cherish  this  gift.  It  is  what  will  set  you 
apart,  give  you  dignity,  and  make  your  life 
precious  not  only  to  you  but  to  the  others 
you  meet.  It  is  Important  that  you  continue 
to  question,  to  challenge  ideas,  to  test  new 
ones,  for  this  is  truly  how  we  learn  and  how 
life  advances. 

Socrates  said  that  If  he  was  wiser  than  all 
the  rest  of  Ancient  Greece,  it  was  only  be- 
cause he  icnew  what  he  didn't  know 

That  is  why  1  prefer  to  evaluate  people  not 
so  much  on  the  answers  they  give,  but  on  the 
questions  they  ask. 

Dear  graduates,  the  decades  ahead  will  be 
filled  with  societal  and  technological 
changes  that  will  challenge  the  best  among 
you.  And  for  some  of  the  challenges  you  will 
not  be  prepared  In  fact,  none  of  us  here  will 
be  prepared. 

No  matter  what  career  path  you  choose, 
you  will  be  at  the  center  of  ever  more  com- 


plex questions.  Dealing  with  such  questions 
will  require  that  you  maintain  your  curios- 
ity and  continue  to  study  arts,  science  and 
technology,  balanced  by  a  lifelong  interest 
in  the  humanities  and  compassion  for  our 
fellow  human  beings 

As  I  said  before,  you  are  embarking  on  a 
journey  that  literally  has  no  destination- 
except  that  you  do  your  very  best  on  behalf 
of  your  society  and  your  fellow  man 

Ten  years  from  now,  our  society  will  re- 
quire understanding  of  technological  devel- 
opments coupled  with  sensitivity  to  humane 
and  ethical  issues  of  life.  Some  of  these  is- 
sues will  not  directly  affect  you.  but  they  af- 
fect your  friends  and  families  You  will  be 
one  of  the  problem  solvers 

The  number  of  people  trained  to  speak  out 
to  teach,  to  clarify  and  to  advise  the  commu- 
nity on  increasingly  complicated  issues  is 
decreasing.  Consequently,  the  demands  on 
each  one  of  you  to  be  knowledgeable  on  the 
issues  of  the  day  will  be  great,  no  matter 
what  career  path  you  take. 

All  of  this  win  occur  at  a  time  when  the 
gap  between  the  so  called  educated  and  lay 
person  is  ever-widening  Therefore,  no  mat- 
ter what  path  you  choose,  you  will  be  forced 
to  be  guide,  voice,  adviser,  and  you  will  be 
one  with  considerable  power  in  your  commu 
nity  Cherish  that  trust. 

So,  I  congratulate  you  on  this  your  gradua- 
tion day  By  all  means  do  accept  the  respon- 
sibilities given  to  educated  men  and  women 

Now  for  my  counsel.  Your  chosen  path  will 
be  what  you  make  it.  what  you  think  of  it. 
and  what  you  aspire  for  it  to  be. 

I  want  you  to  dream  to  reach,  and  to  be 
prepared  for  opportunities  that  will  surely 
come  to  you. 

It  also  helps,  of  course,  to  be  lucky  but,  11! 
tell  you  another  secret.  For  me  luck  is  when 
preparation  meets  opportunity.  Therefore, 
the  harder  you'll  work  I  assure  ,you,  the 
luckier  you  will  be. 

We  must  remember  that  our  work  defines 
us  as  human  beings.  As  it  has  been  said, 
"much  of  the  good  and  the  bad  you  will  ever 
do  in  this  world  will  come  through  your 
work." 

How  will  you  view  it'  Robert  Bella,  in  Hab 
its    of   the    Heart   describes    three    types   of 
work   First,  there's  the  job.  where  the  goal  is 
simply  making  money  and  supporting  your 
family. 

Then  there's  the  career,  where  you  trace 
your  progress  through  various  appointments 
and  achievements.  Finally,  there's  the  call- 
ing, the  ideal  blending  of  activity  and  char- 
acter that  makes  work  inseparable  from  life 

My  young  friends,  1  hope  you  are  not  just 
looking  for  a  job.  I  hope  you  are  not  jusi 
planning  a  career  I  hof)e  each  and  everyone 
of  you  has  a  calling- a  calling  true  to  your- 
self, and  true  to  your  heartfelt  aspirations. 

I  know  that  you  will  do  well  Your  teacher;^ 
have  seen  to  that.  But  I  pray  you  will  do 
good. 

A  word  of  caution,  dear  friends,  from  one 
who  sat  in  your  seat  a  number  of  years  ago. 
the  world  owes  us  nothing.  To  expect  the 
world  to  treat  you  fairly  because  you're  a 
good  person  and  a  graduate  of  this  college  is 
like  expecting  a  raging  bull  not  to  charge 
you  liecause  you're  a  vegetation. 

Do  not  wait  for  anyone  to  direct  you  on 
what  you  can  do  for  yourself  and  above  all 
remember  it  is  not  what  you  say  but  how 
you  perform. 

The  road  to  success  has  no  short  cuts  or 
fast  lanes.  Do  not  take  anything  for  granted 
Be  persistent,  have  initiative  and  pay  atten 
tion  to  detail.  There  can  be  no  eluding  your 
responsibility  to  give  something  back  to  the 


community  and  to  thank  all  those  who 
helped  to  make  it  possible  for  you  to  grad- 
uate today. 

-So  woris  hard,  and  avoid  Kuschner's  pillars 
of  despair  complacency,  mediocrity,  and  in- 
difference. .And  beware  those  enemies  of 
tranquility  avarice,  ambition,  envy,  anger, 
and  pride 

Will  you  strive  to  be  happy  in  your  work'* 
I  hope  .«o  But  how  will  you  do  it''  Riches, 
fame,  and  power  will  not  make  you  happy  or 
sleep  better  at  night  In  fact,  the  happiest 
people  1  know  are  those  who  go  about  their 
everyday  lives— doing  good  things  for  other 
people    without  asking  what's  in  it  for  me? 

We  must  remember  that  service  is  the  rent 
you  pay  for  living.  Not  when  you  have 
reached  your  life's  goal,  but  while  working 
toward  achieving  it. 

My  friend=.  there  is  a  spiritual  vacuum  in 
.America's  society  today  There  is  too  much 
what  can  1  get.  rather  than  what  can  I  give. 
We  are  in  need  of  a  little  more  heart,  a  little 
more  brotherhood,  less  personal  greed,  more 
personal  good,  more  service  to  others. 

Your  chosen  professions,  you  see.  offer 
many  paths  to  happiness.  But  I  caution  you 
not  to  be  simply  good  at  your  chosen  profes- 
sion -first  and  foremost,  be  good  men  and 
k:iiuii  women  Remember,  you  can  get  all  A's 
ami  still  flunk  at  life 

Thrre  will  be  times  when  competing  de- 
.Tiands  on  your  life  may  not  let  you  find  out 
who  you  really  are  But  my  friends  never  for 
a  moment  think  that  life  heavy  on  demands 
and  low  in  reweards  is  not  worth  living. 
Never  give  up.  All  in  life  is  not  about  win- 
ning. Do  not  be  afraid  of  failure  or  criti- 
cisms, Whast  matters  is  getting  up.  not  how- 
many  times  you  fall.  Whenever  you  get  to 
your  wits  end.  that  is  where  God  lives,  and 
that  IS  the  time  the  tide  will  turn  and  you 
will  see  the  light. 

So,  do  not  forget  to  put  balance  in  your 
lives:  family,  friends,  leisure  times,  hobbies, 
social  causes,  volunteerism,  and  religion. 
Only  by  maintaining  your  own  health— phys- 
ual.  mental,  and  spiritual— will  you  be  able 
to  make  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  others. 

Now,  the  challenges: 

All  of  us  will  be  living  in  a  much  different 
world  in  the  very  near  future. 

In  a  country  of  250  million  people,  with 
more  than  15  percent  of  our  population  Afri- 
can-.Amencan.  more  than  10  percent  His- 
panic, almost  one-in-five  of  our  citizens 
tieing  under  12  years  of  age,  and  more  than 
one  in-ten  over  65,  we  definitely  need  to  rec- 
iignizc  ihat  our  personal  roles  will  have  to 
I  hange  in  order  to  accommodate  the  shifts  in 
demographics  and  the  needs  of  the  emerging 
communities. 

All  of  us  must  consider  the  reality  of  this 
new  society  and  develop  culturally  sensitive, 
and  culturally  responsible  practices. 

The  educated  person  of  the  future  must 
work  to  become  skilled  in  areas  that  might 
not  have  been  emphasized  in  their  curricu- 
lum They  must  work  in  places  they  never 
thought  to  find  themselves  m,  and  they  must 
care  for  and  work  with  people  they  may 
never  have  dreamed  existed. 

In  my  professional  field  of  medicine,  for 
example,  many  studies  have  shown  that 
early  detection,  intervention,  immunization, 
and  behavior  change  could  significantly  re- 
duce many  of  the  leading  causes  of  death  and 
disability  You  will  find  similar  challenges 
in  each  of  your  fields 

It  is  estimated  that  we  could  eliminate  45 
percent  of  deaths  from  cardiovascular  dis- 
ease. 23  percent  of  deaths  from  cancer  and 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  disabling  com- 
plications of  diabetes  by  adopting  new  and 
healthier  lifestyles. 


.Still  another  challenge  deals  with  chil- 
dren your  own  and  the  children  in  your  com- 
munity It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  oie-^atl 
health  profile  of  American  children  has  im- 
proved dramatically  during  this  century 
Childhood  diseases  that  struck  terror  in  the 
hearts  of  parents— such  as  polio,  diphtheria 
and  scarlet  fever -have  been  virtually  eradi- 
cated through  improved  public  health  meas- 
ures. 

But  like  a  picture-perfect  apple  with  a 
worm  inside,  dramatic  disparities  lurk  be- 
neath the  surface  of  this  rosy  picture  of 
progress.  And  we  need  to  start  addressing 
them. 

Every  8  seconds  a  child  drops  out.  every  26 
seconds  a  child  runs  away,  every  13  seconds 
a  child  is  abused,  every  64  seconds  a  teenager 
has  a  baby,  every  7  minutes  a  minor  is  ar- 
rested for  drug  offense  and  every  53  minutes 
a  child  dies  of  the  effects  of  poverty. 

Far  too  many  of  our  children  are  succumb- 
ing to  the  weight  of  poverty  and  the  modern 
scourges  brought  on  by  substance  abuse. 
AIDS,  abandonment,  despair  and  neglect. 

These  disparities  toda,\-  are  as  devastating 
as  the  epidemics  of  yesterday.  To  address 
them  we  must  be  flexible  but  quick  remem- 
bering that  money  alone  will  not  keep  them 
safe.  Children  do  what  we  do,  not  what  we 
tell  them  to  do  So  let  us  teach  them  by  ex- 
ample, 

I  want  to  share  with  you  now  the  challenge 
that  has  become  very  personal  to  m.e  during 
my  career  not  only  as  a  physician,  but  now 
as  the  Surgeon  General,  and  that  is  the  issue 
of  AIDS! 

Never  think  for  a  moment  that  you  will 
pass  unaffected  by  .AIDS.  It  will  affect  all 
our  commiUnities.  our  lives,  our  health  care 
system,  in  short  our  entire  society. 

No  other  public  health  problem  in  modern 
history  has  had  the  impact  that  AIDS  has 
had  upon  our  society.  While  many  of  us  in 
the  health  professions  had  hoped  early  on 
that  .AID.S  would  simply  fade  away,  or  be 
rapidly  contained,  we  are  now  finding  our- 
selves faced  with  the  grim  reality  of  the  sec- 
ond decade  of  AIDS. 

For  the  year  2000.  the  WHO  projects  that 
there  will  be  a  cumulative  total  of  about  40 
million  HIV  infections  in  men.  women  and 
children 

And  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  it  is  expected 
that  more  than  10  million  children  will  be  or- 
phaned as  their  mothers  or  both  parents  die 
of  AIDS 

Ten  million  orphaned  children,  sadly,  will 
have  to  bear  the  stigma  of  the  disease,  even 
if  they  escape  the  virus.  With  increasing  het- 
erosexual transmission  of  the  AIDS  virus, 
the  HIV  epidemic  our  society  faces  will  be 
the  greatest  medical  challenge  of  our  time. 

The  urgency  of  reaching  large  numbers  of 
persons  in  our  communities  who  are  not  yet 
infected,  but  may  be  at  high  risk,  will  in- 
creasingly be  a  major  challenge  for  all  of  us 
whether  as  individuals  or  as  health  profes- 
sionals, 

I  urge  you  to  remember  that  behind  the 
statistics  of  .AID.S.  there  are  human  beings  in 
need  of  our  com.passion  and  care. 

Still  another  challenge  for  the  future  is 
the  issue  of  violence. 

All  of  us  are  used  to  thinking  that  the 
issue  of  violence  is  the  providence  of  other 
groups— the  police,  the  courts,  politicians, 
the  media,  the  church,  I  would  suggest  how- 
ever, that  this  thinking  needs  revision. 

Violence  m  this  country  is  one  subject 
that  we  know  will  not  simply  go  away  be- 
cause we  wish  It  to.  It  permeates  every  cor- 
ner of  our  land— it  destroys  our  cities,  it  de- 
stroys our  communities,  and  it  destroys  our 
families. 


Certainly  the  recent  calamity  in  Los  Ange- 
les must  stand  as  a  grim  rem.inder  that 
.America  is  at  war  at  home  We  seem  to  have 
lost  our  sense  of  what  is  really  important  to 
people.  We  as  a  society,  must  search  for  new 
solutions  to  preserve  the  unique  vision  of  our 
great  nation.  If  we  are  to  remain  a  beacon  to 
the  world,  of  freedom,  justice  and  equal  op- 
portunity, we  must  first  deliver  on  that 
promise  to  our  own  citizens. 

Young  people,  particularly  those  who  are 
poor  or  who  are  members  of  minority  groups, 
who  have  been  excluded  from  many  of  tne 
opportunities  that  this  country  offers,  are  at 
the  highest  risk  of  violence. 

We  could  debate  whether  it  is  poverty  or 
race  that  so  intensifies  patterns  of  morbidity 
and  m.ortality.  that  so  darkens  the  picture 
for  violence,  but  at  this  point  m  time,  suffice 
It  to  say  that  this  country  simply  m.ust  stop 
accepting  violence  as  a  way  of  life. 

Violence  is  legitimately  a  public  health 
issue,  and  will  be  both  your  challenge  and 
mine.  We  miust  stop  the  violence  by  elim.;- 
nating  its  causes  at  their  very  roots. 

.Another  challenge'  Access  to  care.  It  is 
well  known  that  m  many  areas  of  our  coun- 
try, particularly  m  some  rural  areas  and  in 
economically-deteriorating  urban  areas,  an 
inadequate  supply  of  m.edical  personnel  and 
insurance  coverage,  makes  for  an  under- 
served  group  of  people. 

Access  to  care  in  these  places  is  usually  de- 
nied for  very  simple  reasons:  No  one  is  there 
to  provide  it.  or  no  one  can  afford  it.  or  no 
one  knows  how  to  go  about  obtaining  it. 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  must  care  for  all 
Americans.  Our  superb  level  of  medicine 
must  be  available  to  all  who  need  it — be  they 
a  Puerto  Rican  living  in  New  York  or  on  the 
Island,  a  hom.esteader  in  Alaska,  a  baby  with 
.AIDS  m  a  boarder's  ward  in  Los  Angeles,  a 
farmer  in  Iowa,  a  family  on  a  far-flung  island 
of  Hawaii,  a  shipbuilder  in  Rhode  Island,  or 
a  banker  on  Wall  Street. 

The  biggest  challenge  for  the  future  is  to 
create  a  true  "under  one  roof,  comprehen- 
sive, family  based,  community  centered  " 
high  quality  health  care  delivery  system, 
one  that  is  user  friendly,  and  that  is  more 
than  anything  accessible,  affordable,  ac- 
countable, efficient  and  secure. 

I  am  sure  you  can  see  that  the  challenges 
of  tomorrow  are  many  and  formidable.  But 
as  I  look  out  at  the  Class  of  1992,  1  am  en- 
couraged. Sitting  before  me  I  see  our  new- 
generation  of  lawyers  to  be.  teachers,  re- 
searchers, health  care  workers,  communica- 
tors, business  administrators,  and  public  pol- 
icy makers.  I  believe  you  are  ready  to  meet 
the  challenges  that  lie  in  wait  for  you. 

Today  you  stand  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
faculty  of  this  school.  Just  as  they  stood  on 
the  shoulders  of  colleagues  who  went  before 
them  and  just  as  others  one  day  will  stand 
on  your  shoulders.  An  unbroken  chain  of 
academic  excellence. 

Yes,  this  is  your  day.  But  it  is  also  a  proud 
day  for  your  teachers  and  administration. 
Before  they  congratulate  you.  handing  you. 
the  diploma.  1  invite  you  to  congratulate  and 
thank  them,  I  invite  you  now.  as  new  grad- 
uates, to  begin  the  lifelong  habit  of  giving 
something  back  to  your  comm.unity.  Please 
stand,  turn  around  and  give  a  heartfelt  burst 
of  applause  to  your  alm.a  mater  and  your 
parents,  those  whose  hard  work,  sacrifice, 
and  love  have  brought  you  to  this  day. 

The  late  Joseph  Cam.pbell  advised  that  to 
live  well,  you  should  follow  your  bliss    ' 

I  invite  you  now  to  follow  your  bliss  wher- 
ever it  leads.  You  are  the  best  and  the 
brightest 

We  are  very  proud  of  you  Make  us  prouder 
still. 
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And  now  I  charge  you  to  go  out  into  this 
wDtld  with  celebration  and  frreat  Joy  Have 
couraKe  Hold  on  to  what  is  (food  Do  more 
than  I  aslted  of  you  In  doing  so.  do  not  lose 
your  sense  of  who  you  really  are.  what  your 
roots  are.  who  helped  you  In  getting  to  this 
point,  and  most  imporuntly.  do  not  forget 
the  impact  of  this  Institution  in  molding 
your  life  and  professional  future. 

Providence  College  graduates  of  the  Class 
of  1992- may  you  think  clearly,  act  deci- 
sively, and  care  tenderly 

Thank  you  very  much  and  God  Bless  you 


DEMOCRACY   l.N    lAIW.JiN   AND 
HONG  KONG 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr  President.  I  have  re- 
cently returned  from  a  trip  to  Taiwan, 
aloni?  with  m.v  friend,  the  Chaii-man  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Sen- 
ator Pell.  I  rise  today  to  speak  briefly 
about  my  impressions  from  that  trip. 

I  believe  the  government  of  President 
Lee  Tenjf-Hui  and  Premier  Hau  Pei- 
Tsun  deserves  >freat  credit  for  the 
movement  toward  (greater  democracy 
In  Taiwan  over  the  past  several  years. 
Since  1987.  when  martial  law  was  lifted, 
there  has  been  a  steady,  if  sometimes 
controversial,  process  of  political  liber- 
alization in  Taiwan.  Last  December, 
for  the  first  time,  every  seat  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  was  opened  to  popular 
elections.  The  opposition  Democratic 
Progressive  Party  captured  66  out  of 
325  seats,  running  on  a  platfoi'm  advo- 
cating independence  for  Taiwan  This 
is  a  position  which  had  been  tanta- 
mount to  sedition  just  5  years  ago.  By 
the  end  of  1992,  all  remaining  restric- 
tions on  political  debate  will  hopefully 
have  been  lifted. 

President  Lee  understands  that  there 
is  more  to  democratization  than  the 
ringing  rhetoric  of  public  rallies 
Building  democracy  requires  thought- 
ful leadership.  It  requires  a  sense  of 
proportion,  purpose,  and  careful  plan- 
ning. Now,  as  the  National  Assembly 
begins  to  revise  the  constitution  and  to 
consider  the  merits  of  direct  presi- 
dential elections,  it  is  clear  that  Tai- 
wan is  committed  to  democratization. 
On  the  eve  of  the  2-year  anniversary  of 
President  Lee's  inauguration.  I  con- 
gratulate him. 

The  lesson  from  Taiwan  is  simple. 
Mr.  President:  Economic  growth  and 
political  freedom  must  go  hand  in 
hand.  The  marketplace  liberties  which 
have  fueled  Taiwan's  spectacular  eco- 
nomic growth  are  of  a  piece  with  the 
civil  liberties  which  are  at  the  core  of 
any  healthy  democracy.  Taiwan's  gov- 
erning parly,  the  Kuomingtang.  recog- 
nized this  reality  in  1987  and  embarked 
on  a  deliberate  and  well-conceived 
course  to  wider  political  participation 
As  other  Asian  countries  experience 
similar  economic  success,  they  would 
(In  well  to  heed  this  lesson. 

In  particular,  I  hope  the  ruling  elites 
in  Heijing  will  face  up  to  this  lesson  as 
tht\v  proceed  with  more  market  experi- 
ments in  southern  China. 


Mr.  President,  while  in  Asia.  I  was 
also  able  to  visit  Hong  Kong.  I  was 
struck  immediately  by  the  intensity  of 
activity  in  the  city  and  the  appearance 
that  people  there  were  concerned  al- 
most exclusively  with  commerce  and 
profits.  During  my  visit,  however.  I 
was  fortunate  to  meet  with  Mr.  Martin 
Lee.  the  dedicated  leader  of  the  forces 
of  democracy  in  Hong  Kong.  His  party 
captured  17  out  of  the  18  Legislative 
Council  seats  opened  to  free  elections 
last  year,  indicating  that  the  people  of 
Hong  Kong  do  indeed  care  about  more 
than  money  making  But  he  is  having  a 
tough  time.  Mr  President  It  appears 
that  powerful  interests  in  both  Hong 
Kong  and  Beijing  have  a  mutual  inter- 
est in  limiting  the  influence  of  people 
like  Martin  Lee. 

These  interests  would  like  to  see  that 
political  freedoms  do  not  interrupt 
good  business  deals.  They  would  like 
the  people  of  Hong  Kong  to  work  hard 
and  increase  output — but  to  be  silent 
and  passive. 

I  believe  the  United  States  should 
make  its  principles  clear  here.  Mr. 
President.  There  is  so  much  promise 
for  democracy  in  Asia.  As  the  British 
prepare  to  withdraw  from  Hong  Kong, 
who  else  can  provide  moral  leadership 
but  the  United  States?  Who  else  will 
reassure  the  citizens  of  Hong  Kong-- 
citizens  who  came  out  by  the  millions 
during  the  Tiananmen  crisis — that 
they  will  not  be  forgotten?  The  United 
States  should  articulate  its  support  for 
democracy  in  Hong  Kong,  and  its  ex- 
pectation that  political  freedoms  will 
not  be  curtailed  there  when  sov- 
ereignty shifts  To  that  end,  I  support 
and  have  cosponsored  the  bill  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  which 
would  preserve  Hong  Kong's  current 
status  under  United  States  laws  when 
the  colony  is  returned  to  China. 

We  should  also  make  it  clear  that  we 
support  the  direct  election  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Hong 
Kong  prior  to  1997.  The  people  of  Hong 
Kong,  by  voting  for  17  of  18  candidates 
who  advocated  direct  elections,  sent  a 
clear  message  that  they  favor  such  an 
approach.  It  is  disappointing  that  the 
outgoing  British  Governor  of  Hong 
Kong  appointed  opponents  of  direct 
elections  to  nearly  all  of  the  i-emaining 
seats  in  the  60-member  Council — essen- 
tially nullifying  the  will  of  the  elector- 
ate. He  also  unwisely  and  unfairly  ex- 
cluded Mr.  Lee  from  the  Executive 
Council. 

This  accommodationist  approach  will 
not  help  Hong  Kong  in  the  long  run.  If 
the  entire  Legislative  Council  is  elect- 
ed prior  to  1997.  it  will  have  legitimacy 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  a  truly 
democratic  institution.  It  will  be  much 
more  difficult  for  the  new  Governor  to 
stifle  a  democratically  elected  Council 
than  an  appointed  Council  which  al- 
ready does  not  speak  for  the  majority. 

The  United  States  should  make  clear 
its  deep  disappointment  to  Prime  Min- 
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isier  Major  and  express  the  hope  that 
the  newly  appointed  Governor,  Chn.s 
Patten,  will  follow  a  different  course.  I 
would  add  that  Mr.  Patten  is  an  excel- 
lent choice  for  this  critical  time  in 
Hong  Kong.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him  since  our  days  together 
at  Oxford  University.  He  is  a  person  of 
great  ability  and  personal  conviction. 

The  bottom  line,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  economic  freedom  and  political 
repression  can  not  coexist  over  the 
long  term.  One  necessarily  erodes  the 
foundation  for  the  other. 

With  the  end  of  the  cold  war.  it  is 
true,  Mr.  President,  that  America  must 
gird  itself  for  more  fierce  trade  com- 
petition. I  have  spoken  often  about  the 
need  to  turn  our  attention  from  mili- 
tary to  economic  strength  But  I  be- 
lieve there  are  gi'eatcr  principles  than 
just  buying  and  selling.  America  rep- 
resents more  than  that.  In  Taiwan,  in 
Hong  Kong,  and  across  the  globe,  the 
United  States  has  a  unique  responsibil- 
ity to  encourage  the  forces  of  respon- 
sible democracy. 

Let  us  not  forget  that— and  let  us  not 
let  others  forget  it  either. 
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TELK.MAKKETING 

Mr  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  10.  1992,  the  Federal  Communica 
tions  Commission  [FCC]  issued  a  No- 
tice of  Proposed  Rulemaking  [NPRM] 
to  carry  out  the  Telephone  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1991.  Last  year  I 
worked  closely  with  Chairman  Ed  M.^r- 
KEY  on  the  House  side  and  with  my 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee.  Senator  Ernest  Hollings. 
to  craft  legislation  to  give  consumers 
protection  from  the  scourge  of  unre 
stricted  telemarketing. 

The  legislation  we  worked  together 
on  passed  both  Houses  of  Congres.'- 
unanimously.  The  intent  of  Congrest^ 
was  clear.  Consumers  should  have  the 
ability  to  choose  not  to  receive  tele- 
marketing phone  calls. 

The  FCCs  curi'ent  NPRM  appears  to 
ignore  the  abusive  telemarketing  prac- 
tices Congress  has  tiied  to  remedy 
through  legislation.  The  clear  inten- 
tion of  our  legislation  was  to  allow 
consumers  to  put  an  end  to  live  opera- 
tor phone  calls.  As  I  read  this  NPRM.  it 
appears  the  FCC  does  not  intend  to 
fully  implement  our  legislation.  The 
direction  this  rulemaking  is  headed 
would  gut  our  bill. 

A  national  database  with  the  name^ 
of  consumers  choosing  not  to  receive 
telemarketing  calls  would  be  the  most 
effective  method  of  privacy  protection 
The  FCC  needs  to  recognize  that  the 
protection  a  national  database  would 
provide  is  the  standard  against  which 
all  other  alternatives  should  he  consid- 
ered. 

It  is  unbelievable  that  the  current 
NPR.Vl  considers  the  option  of  imposing 
time  of  day  restrictions  to  be  equiva- 
lent in  effectiveness  to  the  creation  of 
a  national  database. 


Mr.  President.  I  voiced  these  con- 
cerns with  FCC  Chairman  Al  Sikes  just 
today.  Chairman  Sikes  assured  me  that 
the  FCC  intends  to  promulgate  tough 
regulations  to  carry  out  our  legisla- 
tion. I  am  pleased  that  Chairman  Sikes 
shares  my  concern. 

I  will  be  closely  monitoring  this  pro- 
ceeding to  ensure  that  the  bureaucratic 
interpretation  of  this  legislation  does 
not  water  down  our  intention  to  pro- 
vide consumers  with  relief  from  tele- 
marketers. If  It  appears  that  this  pro- 
ceeding will  not  provide  the  expected 
relief  I  will  offer  an  even  tougher  tele- 
marketing bill. 


MKS.SAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr  McCathran.  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE.S  REFERRED 

.■\s  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  tiefore  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  Pi-esident  of  the  United 
.•^i.ites  submitting  sundi-y  nominations 
and  a  treaty  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

I  The  nominations  and  treaty  received 
today  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Sen- 
ate proceedings,  i 


MESSAGES  FHO.M  THE  HOUSE 

.\t  2:16  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  joint  resolution,  without 
amendment 

.S  J  Re.-  2;>4  .A  joint  resolution  commend- 
ing the  New  "i'ork  Stock  Exchange  on  the  oc- 
casion of  its  bicentennial. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which   it   requests   the  concurrence   of 

the  Senate: 

H  R  203<^  .^n  act  to  authorize  appropna- 
t;iir.>  lor  '.he  L<'»ial  Services  Corporation,  and 
fur  ether  purpo.ses; 

H  K  20.S6  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  am  to  require  that  subsidy  information 
re^rarding  vessels  be  provided  upon  entry 
within  customs  collection  districts  and  to 
provide  effective  trade  remedies  under  the 
countervailing  and  antidumping  duty  laws 
against  foreign-built  ships  that  are  sub- 
sidized or  dumped. 

H.R,  4111.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness -^ct  to  provide  additional  loan  assist- 
ance to  small  businesses,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H  R  4384.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  employees  of 
the  Veterans  Health  Administration  ex- 
cluded from  subchapter  II  of  chapter  75  of 
such  title  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  101-376  be  restored  to  coverage 
under  such  subchapter,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  5132.  .An  act  making  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  for  disaster  as- 
sistance to  meet  urgent  needs  because  of  ca- 


lamities such  as  those  which  occurred  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Chicago,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30.  1992.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
203(bi(l)(Gi  of  Public  Law  102-166.  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  lead- 
er appoint  the  following  Members  to 
serve  as  members  of  the  Glass  Ceiling 
Committee  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York,  and  Ms.  Mol- 
ina RL 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the  first 
and  second  times,  and  i-eferred  as  indi- 
cated: 

H.R.  2056  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  require  that  subsidy  information 
regarding  vessels  be  provided  upon  entry 
within  customs  collection  districts  and  to 
provide  effective  trade  remedies  under  the 
i.ountervailing  and  antidumping  duty  laws 
against  foreign-built  ships  that  are  sub- 
sidized or  dumped;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

H.R.  4111.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness .Act  to  provide  additional  loan  assist- 
ance to  small  businesses,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

H.R.  1384.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  employees  of 
the  Veterans  Health  Administration  ex- 
cluded from  subchapter  11  of  chapter  75  of 
such  title  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  101-376  be  restored  to  coverage 
under  such  subchapter,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
.Affairs. 

H.R  5132  An  act  making  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  for  disaster  as- 
sistance to  meet  urgent  needs  because  of  ca- 
lamities such  as  those  which  occurred  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Chicago,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1992,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 


MEASURES  READ  THE  FIRST  TIME 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
time: 

H.R.  2039.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  19.  1992.  he  had  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

.^  858.  An  act  to  amend  the  Child  Abuse 
I'rt'VfT.tion  and  Ti-eatment  Act  to  revise  and 
extend  programs  under  such  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC  3274  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 


suant to  law.  a  report,  dated  May  15.  1992.  on 
the  status  of  efforts  to  obtain  compliance  by 
Iraq  with  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

EC-3275  A  comm.unication  from  the  Archi- 
vist of  the  United  States,  transm.ittmg.  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  list  and  copies  of  resolutions 
of  ratification  of  States  of  the  Union  whose 
legislatures  have  ratified  the  article  of 
am.endment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
the  compensation  of  Members  of  Congress;  to 
the  Commiittee  on  the  Judiciary 

EC-3276.  .A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  full  and  complete  st.atement  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Senate, 
showing  in  detail  the  items  of  expense  under 
proper  appropriations,  the  aggregate  thereof, 
and  exhibiting  the  exact  condition  of  all  pub- 
lic m.oneys  received,  paid  out.  and  remaining 
m  his  possession  from  October  1.  1991 
through  March  31.  1992.  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
SUBMITTED  DURING  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  14.  1992.  the  follow- 
ing reports  of  committees  were  submit- 
ted on  May  15.  1992: 

By  Mr  RIEGLE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with- 
out am.endment 

S.  2733:  An  original  bill  to  improve  the  reg- 
ulation of  Government-sponsored  enterprises 
iRept    No.  102-282). 

By  Mr  BURDICK.  from  the  Committee  on 
Environm.ent  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 

S  2734  An  original  bill  to  provide  for  the 
conservation  and  development  of  water  and 
related  resources,  to  authorize  the  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  civil  works 
program  to  construct  various  projects  for 
improvements  to  the  Nation's  infi-astruc- 
ture.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  10^ 
283.) 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  BYRD.  from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, with  amendments: 

H.R.  5132.  A  bill  making  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  for  disaster  as- 
sistance to  meet  urgent  needs  because  of  ca- 
lamities such  as  those  which  occurred  in  Los 
Argeles  and  Chicago,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30.  1992.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr    .JOHNSTON   (for   himself.    Mr. 
BRf;.'irx.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr  Hefli.n,  Mr. 
CoCHR.^N.  and  Mr.  Hel.ms): 
S.  2735-  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  re- 
search  program   to  improve   the   production 
and  marketing  of  sweetpotatoes  and  increase 
the  consum.ption  and  use  of  sweetpotatoes  by 
domestic  and  foreign  consumers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Agriculture.   Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 
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Hv  Ml  l.IKBKHMAN  i for  himself  and 
Mr  IX 'I.!. ' 
S.  2736  A  ti)'.;  '  ■  pr"hil)it  the  Secretary  of 
Health  an<l  Har;.  i:,  s.  .-.ices  from  takintf  any 
action  with  re^pivi  ;..  certain  alleged  viola- 
tions of  the  requirements  of  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs 

By  Mr  CRANSTON  (by  request): 
S  2737  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
Sta'>es  Code,  to  consolidate  the  accounts 
used  to  fund  the  housing  loan  projcrams  for 
veterans,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  Affairs 

S  2738  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  certain  improvements 
in  the  educational  assistance  projframs  for 
veterans  and  eligible  persons,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs 

By  Mr   DURENBKRGER 
S.  2739.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing  sus- 
pension   of   duty    on    certain    in    line    roller 
skate  boots:  to  the  Committee  on  Financo. 
By   Mr    CRANSTON  (for  himself.   Mr 
DkConcini.    Mr     Rockefeller.    Mr 
Gkaham.  and  Mr   Akaka): 
S    2740    A  bill   U>  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  and  improve  the  provi- 
sion   and    evaluation    of    preventive    health 
services  by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans  Affairs 

By  Mr    SMITH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, and  Mr.  Ridma.m: 
S  2741    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  taxation  of 
real  property  forfeited  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  prior  to  the  seizure  of  such  properly: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr  BREAUX  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BoRENi; 
S  2742  A  bill  to  establish  a  voluntary  na- 
tional system  of  occupational  certification 
and  to  encourage  the  formation  of  youth 
skills  training  and  education  partnerships: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By   Mr.   McCAIN  ifor  himself  and  Mr 
Thukmondi: 
S   J    Res.  307.  A  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  month  of  July  1992  as  "'National  Mus- 
cular Dystrophy  Awareness  Month",  to  the 
Committee  on  the  ,!;;  !:   :  tr  v 


SUBMIHSIO.N   '>!    (  ONCUKFIKNT  AND 
SENATh  ia:S0LUTI0NS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself,  Mr    Mitch- 
ell.   Mr.   Grassley,    Mr.   Dole.    Mr. 
BoREN.  Mr    Steve.ns.  and  Mr.  Thur- 
mond): 
S   Res.  298.  A  resolution  declaring  an  arti- 
cle of  amendment  to  be  the  Twenty-seventh 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States:  ordered  held  at  the  desk. 

By   Mr.   CRANSTON   (for  himself.   Mr 
Pell.  Mr  Hkl.ms.  Mr  Robb.  Mr  Ken- 
nedy.  Mr.    Simon.    Mr    Sasser.   Mr 
Dodo.  Mr.  Wofford.  Mr   Kerry.  Mr. 
Levin.  Mr   Bii^en.  Mr  Moynihan.  Mr. 
Jeffords.    Mr    McCain.    Mr.    Dixon. 
Mr      RlEOLE,     Mr      Sarbanes.     Mr 
Bumpers.  Mrs   Kassebacm.  Mr.  San- 
ford.     Mr     KdHi,.     Mr     Luoar,     Mr 
Kerrey,  and  Mr  Mitcheld: 
S.   Res.  299    A   resolution  expressing  con- 
demnation  of   the   repression   of  democracy 
and  human  rights  in  the  Kingdom  of  Thai- 
land, considered  and  agreed  to. 

By   Mr.    DeCONCINI    i  for  himself.    Mr 
GORK.  and  Mr   DA.mato): 


S.  Res.  JOO.  A  resolution  relating  to  suspen- 
sion of  assistance  and  cooperative  programs 
with  the  former  Yugoslavia,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr  BYRD  (for  himself.  Mr  Mitch- 
ell. Mr  Grassley.  Mr  Dole.  Mr 
Boren.  Mr    Stevens,  and  Mr   Thcr- 

MONDl: 

S  Con  Res.  120.  A  concurrent  resolution 
declaring  an  article  of  amendment  to  be  the 
Twenty-seventh  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States:  ordered  held 
at  the  desk 

By  Mr   BYRD: 

S  Con  Res.  121  A  concurrent  resolution 
declaring  the  time  for  ratification  to  have 
lapsed  for  four  proposed  articles  of  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   PELL. 

S  Con.  Res  122.  A  concurrent  resolution 
recognizing  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Coral  Sea.  paying  tribute  to  the 
United  States-Australian  relationship,  and 
reaffirming  the  importance  of  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  Australia 
within  the  region:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relation^ 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By   Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself. 

Mr.    BREAUX.    Mr.    SHELBY.    Mr. 

Hekl:n.  Mr.  Cochran,  and  Mr. 

Hki.msi: 
S.  2733.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
research  program  to  improve  the  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of 
sweetpotatoes  and  increase  the  con- 
sumption and  use  of  sweetpotatoes  by 
domestic  and  foreign  consumers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

NATIONAL  SWEETPOTATO  RESF-ARCH  I'ROORAM 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today,  to  introduce  legislation  that 
will  have  a  significant  and  far-reaching 
impact  on  the  sweetpotato  industry  in 
this  country,  and  that  will  also  be  of 
great  benefit  to  domestic  and  foreign 
consumers  of  sweetp>otatoes,  who  as  a 
result  of  this  bill  will  enjoy 
sweetpotatoes  that  are  more  nutri- 
tious, better  grown,  and  more  effi- 
ciently processed  and  brought  to  mar- 
ket. 

As  my  colleagues  from  sweetpotato- 
producing  States  know,  sweetpotatoes 
are  not  only  delicious  but  highly  nutri- 
tious, ranking  third  among  vegetables 
in  total  nutritional  value.  P'urther- 
more.  U.S.  production  of  sweetpotatoes 
is  a  5300  million  industry.  This  bill 
would  benefit  that  industry,  as  well  as 
sweetpotato  consumers,  by  establish- 
ing a  National  Sweetpotato  Research 
Program  to  be  implemented  by  the  Ag- 
ricultural Research  Service,  which 
would  issue  research  grants  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  to  land-grant  colleges 
and  institutions  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

The  research  sponsored  through  the 
program    would    focus    on    six    major 
areas,  each  critically  important  to  the 
future    of    the    sweetpotato    industry 
Areas    targeted    for    research    include 


crop  disease  and  pest  resistance,  envi- 
ronmentally compatible  management 
technologies,  integrated  rrop  manage- 
ment, environment.illy  responsible 
chemical  usage,  and  technology  for 
better  and  more  efficient  harvesting, 
grading,  storage  and  processing  of 
sweetpotatoes. 

I  wholeheartedly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation.  It  will  not 
only  prove  beneficial  to  producers  and 
consumers  of  sweetpotatoes.  but  also 
aid  the  American  agricultural  support 
industry  as  a  whole  by  working  to  ex- 
pand further  the  already  growing  mar- 
ket for  sweetpotatoes.* 


By  Mr  LIEBERMAN  for  himself 
and  Mr.  D(.)UI)): 
S.  2736.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
from  taking  any  action  with  respect  to 
certain  alleged  violations  of  the  re- 
quirements of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

REl.IEF  UNDER  TITLE  IV  OF  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

.Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr  President,  in  a 
little  more  than  3  years  in  this  Cham- 
ber. I  never  introduced  a  special  relief 
bill  on  behalf  of  a  constituent  Until 
now. 

I  hope  that,  when  my  colleagues  hear 
about  the  circumstances  facing  Sandra 
Rosado  and  her  family  in  New  Haven. 
CT.  they  will  agree  special  relief  is 
needed,  and  will  join  me  as  a  cosponsor 
of  this  legislation. 

Sandra  Rosados  family,  which  con- 
sists of  her  mother,  Cecilia  Mercado, 
and  seven  brothers  and  sisters,  has 
been  on  welfare  for  the  past  12  years. 
Sandra  dreamed  of  furthering  her  edu- 
cation so  she  could  escape  the  poverty 
that  surrounds  her.  So  she  found  work 
at  a  neighborhood  community  center. 
helping  run  an  after-school  basketball 
program  and  operating  a  small  candy 
store. 

By  working  hard  and  saving  every 
penny  she  could  scrape  together.  San- 
dra built  up  $4,964,11.  which  she  in- 
tended to  use  for  a  college  education. 
Her  brother  Angel,  inspired  by  her  ex- 
ample, also  found  a  job  and  saved  near- 
ly $1,000  for  college. 

But  the  State  government  found  out 
about  the  savings  accounts  of  these 
teenagers  during  an  audit,  and  Cecilia 
Mercado  wiis  told  that  .Sandra  and 
Angel  would  have  to  spend  the  money 
they  saved,  because  families  receiving 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren payments  could  not  have  more 
than  $1,000  in  savings. 

So  Sandra  had  to  spend  her  hard- 
earned  savings  on  clothes,  jewelry,  and 
all  the  other  things  she  intentionally 
had  forgone  in  pursuit  of  her  dream  of 
a  college  education,  and  a  better  life. 

As  if  that  was  not  bad  enough,  then 
came  the  real  kicker:  a  bill  arrived  for 
Cecilia  Mercado  from  the  State  de- 
manding that  she  pay  the  State  $9,342 


in  penalties.  That  figure  represents  the 
welfare  payments  the  family  received 
during  the  time  Sandra  and  Angel  had 
accumulated  their  savings,  Ms. 
Mercado  found  legal  assistance  and 
challenged  the  .State's  order.  .She  won 
initially,  but  last  week  the  .State  won 
on  appeal  to  the  State  supreme  court, 
which  ruled  that  Ms.  Mercado.  who  re- 
mains poor,  must  pay  the  penalty. 

The  ruling  that  requires  Cecilia 
Mercado  to  pay  the  State  nearly  $10,000 
because  her  daughter  and  son  were  sav- 
ing money  for  college  may  be  based  on 
the  l.iw.  but  it  certainly  is  not  fair. 
This  outrageous  situation  highlights 
what  is  wrong  with  the  welfare  system. 
Too  often  welfare  rules  discourage 
work  and  destroy  families.  Recipients 
lose  not  just  the  power  to  succeed  but 
the  will  to  succeed,  and  so  remain  de- 
pendent on  poor  from  generation  to 
generation.  We  have  given  them  no  in- 
vestment in  our  system.  Welfare  must 
be  reformed  to  reflect  our  society's 
most  important  and  effective  values. 
(Opportunity  must  be  afforded,  and  hard 
wrii'k  rewarded,  families  strengthened. 
I'liiir  people  must  be  empowered  in- 
.-'•,id  of  enslaved,  as  they  too  often  are 
!■>■  the  current  welfare  system. 

I  .tir:  working  on  legislation  that 
•.v...;;.i  .illow  and  encourage  families  on 
\v..:..:t  to  find  work  and  to  save  for 
.-ui  ii  worthwhile  goals  as  higher  edu- 
'  a;:(jn.  or  a  downpayment  on  a  house. 
W'f  must  change  the  system  to  give 
;>•  ople  a  chance  to  do  what  they  really 
w.tnt  to  do:  to  improve  their  lives,  to 
make  a  break  from  the  cycle  of  poverty 
that  oppresses  them. 

.Sandra  Rosado  wants  to  make  that 
break  But  welfare  reform  legislation 
will  not  help  her  family  avoid  the  near- 
ly $10,0(X)  bill  that  the  government  says 
they  owe  the  same  government  that 
advised  her  to  spend  the  money  she  had 
saved  for  college  on  clothes  and  jew- 
>-ii-y  instead.  That  is  why  this  gross  in- 
e()uity  requires  special  relief  legisla- 
tion, which  would  direct  the  Federal 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  waive  the  family's  penalty 
; n  this  case. 

I  am  asking  my  colleagues  to  help  me 
p.iss  this  bill  because  it  will  correct 
one  terrible  injustice,  and  because  it 
will  drive  home  the  point  that  existing 
welfare  rules  make  no  sense. 

.\nd,  by  giving  Sandra  Rosado  and 
her  family  justice  in  their  case,  we  can 
send  a  message  that  change  is  in  the 
wind,  so  more  young  people  like  .San- 
dra Ro.sado  around  the  country  will  be 
given  the  incentive  to  work  hard.  save. 
further  their  education,  and  find  the 
quality  of  life  that  is  the  essence  of  the 
.American  Dream. 

There  may  be  others  like  Sandra 
Rosado.  driven  by  the  desire  to  im- 
prove their  lives,  who  have  worked 
tirelessly  to  save  a  few  dollars,  un- 
knowingly breaking  the  welfare  rules 
in  the  process.  .\nd.  tragically,  there 
are  probably  many  other  young  people 


who  share  Sandra  Rosado's  desire,  but 
who  know  all  too  well  that  their  work 
will  not  be  rewarded.  If  welfare  rules 
will  not  allow  them  to  save  for  their 
future,  their  desire  to  work,  which  gov- 
ernment ought  to  be  encouraging,  is 
crushed,  and  that  is  why  this  special 
bill  is  necessary  and  why  I  hope  we  will 
also  join  together  to  reform  too  many 
of  the  existing  rules  of  welfare  which 
gives  too  few  of  the  people  on  welfare 
an  investment  in  our  system. 

Mr.  President.  .Sandra  Rosad_,o's  story 
IS  eloquently  portrayed  m  a  page  one 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  from 
last  Friday.  May  15.  I  ask  unanim.ous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  article 
and  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  m 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2736 
Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Cnngress  assembled.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  not  take 
any  action,  including  the  imposition  of  any 
penalty  or  collection  of  any  funds,  with  re- 
spect to  any  alleged  violation  of  the  require- 
ments of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  .■\ct 
at  issue  in  Mercado  v  Department  of  Income 
Maintenance,  decided  May  12.  1992.  by  the 
Connecticut  Supreme  Court.  Docket  al4388 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  May  13.  1992] 

Welfare's  Limit  on  .Savings  Foils  One  Bid 

To  Break  Cycle 

(By  Constance  L.  Haysi 

New  Haven— Working  part  time  at  a  com- 
munity center,  Sandra  Rosado  saved  $4,900  to 
go  to  college  and  to  escape  the  web  of  wel- 
fare that  is  all  her  family  has  known  since 
they  moved  here  12  years  ago. 

But  her  thrift  and  industry  have  led  to  a 
bureaucratic  nightmare  for  Miss  Rosado  and 
her  family.  First  slate  officials,  who  discov- 
ered her  savings  account,  told  her  mother  to 
spend  the  money  so  the  family  could  remain 
eligible  for  the  .•Md  to  Families  with  Depend- 
ent Children  program.  Then  Federal  authori- 
ties ordered  the  mother.  Cecilia  Mercado.  to 
repay  $4,342  in  benefits  she  received  while 
her  daughter's  money  was  in  the  bank. 

The  case,  which  has  been  in  and  out  of 
state  courts  as  Mrs.  Mercado  challenged  the 
order,  highlights  what  critics  across  the  po- 
litical spectrum  say  is  a  major  flaw  in  .Amer- 
ican social  policy  toward  the  poor — a  rule 
that  limits  a  welfare  family's  assets. 

Under  Federal  law.  people  who  receive  as- 
sistance under  the  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children  program  become  ineligible 
if  their  assets  exceed  $1,000.  Such  assets  in- 
clude property,  like  cars,  and  children's  bank 
accounts. 

"The  rationale  is  that  the  public  shouldn't 
he  supporting  families  that  have  their  own 
resources.  "  said  Michael  Sherraden.  an  asso- 
ciate professor  of  social  work  at  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis,  whose  1991  book, 
■'.Assets  and  the  Poor,"  has  been  cited  by 
Housing  Secretary  Jack  Kemp  and  others 
seeking  new  ways  to  alleviate  poverty.  "But 
It's  a  very  short-sighted  policy.  Savings  are 
the  way  that  families  get  out  of  poverty.  So 
this  policy  doesn't  make  much  sense." 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today    m    support    of   legislation    that 


would  alleviate  an  injustice  that  cap- 
sulizes  everything  that  is  wrong  with 
our  welfare  system  today.  When  we 
have  a  system  that  chokes  off  initia- 
tive and  stifles  hope,  all  in  the  name  of 
keeping  tight  rem  on  welfare  recipi- 
ents, then  we  have  gone  down  the 
wrong  road.  If  we  truly  value  work  and 
Education,  if  we  truly  see  them  as  the 
way  out  of  welfare  dependency,  then  we 
have  to  build  a  system  that  signals 
these  values— not  one  that  places  road- 
blocks in  the  way  of  young  people  who 
want  a  better  life. 

Sandra  Rosado.  who  lives  m  New 
Haven.  CT.  is  a  responsible  young 
woman,  as  full  of  initiative  as  she  is  of 
dreams  of  a  better  future.  Sandra's 
family  received  assistance  from  the 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren [AFDC]  Program,  but  Sandra 
wanted  a  different  life  for  herself.  So, 
while  she  attended  high  school,  she  got 
a  job  as  well.  She  took  the  money  she 
earned  and  put  it  in  a  savings  account. 
Those  savings  were  to  be  the  means  of 
fulfilling  her  dream  of  being  the  first 
in  her  family  to  attend  college.  She  en- 
couraged her  younger  brother  to  do  the 
same.  Who  in  this  body  would  argue 
that  this  is  not  exactly  the  kind  of  be- 
havior we  want  to  encourage  if  we  are 
to  avoid  welfare  dependency'' 

Over  a  decade  ago.  when  Ronald 
Reagan  swept  into  office  promising  to 
slash  welfare  expenditures,  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Resolution  .Act  of  1981  made 
it  Federal  policy  to  discourage  initia- 
tive such  as  Sandra's.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  I  was  one  of  only  14  Senators  who 
voted  against  that  juggernaut  of  a  bill. 
.Among  other  things,  it  reduced  to 
SI. 000  the  amount  of  assets  AFDC  fami- 
lies could  have  and  still  qualify  for 
benefits.  In  1992.  .Sandra  Rosado's  sav- 
ings of  almost  S5.000  obviously  far  ex- 
ceeded that  amount.  When  the  State 
welfare  officials  found  out. 'they  had  no 
choice  but  to  take  action  against  the 
family.  Sandra's  family  now  owes  over 
$9,000  in  welfare  benefits  the  law  says 
It  didn't  deserve. 

Today,  my  colleague  from  Connecti- 
cut, Senator  LIEBERMAN.  and  1  are  in- 
troducing a  special  relief  bill  to  rem- 
edy that  situation  for  .Sandra  Rosado's 
family.  It  would  ensure  that  the  family 
is  not  liable  for  .AFDC  payments  re- 
ceived while  Sandra  and  her  brother, 
unbeknownst  to  their  mother,  were 
creating  a  nest  egg  for  their  future.  I 
hope  our  Senate  colleagues  will  see  fit 
to  help  reverse  what  can  only  be 
viewed  as  a  terrible  injustice.  I  should 
emphasize  that  officials  at  the  Con- 
necticut Department  of  Income  Main- 
tenance concur  with  the  need  to  right 
this  wrong.  Their  hands  have  been  tied, 
however,  by  the  letter  of  the  law. 

But  our  hands  are  not  tied.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  it  is  time  for  us  to  get  our 
message  about  welfare  straight.  We 
ought  to  be  saying  that  staying  m 
school  and  doing  well  will  be  rewarded 
We   ought   to   be   saying    that   working 
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hiiril  f(ii-  .1  (Ircam  i.^  ,t  tr.iit  we  value. 
But  in.stf.ul  wt'  ,i!f  ^ik'n.thntf  tiiat  hard 
work  IS  tut  lit'  and  iinthitiK  is  so  impor- 
Uiiit  a.s  makin>f  sure  a  poor  family 
doesn't  ^et  too  much  in  benefits.  We 
hear  a  lot  of  rhetoric  about  a  lack  of 
initiative  on  the  part  of  the  poor.  But 
"ur  policies  say  that  it  is  better  for 
young  people  who  work  to  spend  their 
earnings  on  clothes  and  perfume  than 
to  save  for  the  education  that  could  be 
their  ticket  out  of  poverty  In  essence, 
we  are  saying  that  while  we  abhor  pro- 
longed welfare  dependency  and  don  t 
want  to  create  a  cycle  of  dependency, 
we're  going  to  make  it  as  hard  as  we 
can  for  families  to  escap*^. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Children.  Family.  Drugs,  and  Alcohol- 
ism. I  have  held  a  series  of  hearings  in 
this  Congress  on  the  state  of  the  .Amer- 
ican family  and  the  struggles  of  fami- 
lies to  provide  for  their  children.  The 
disincentives  to  work  built  into  our 
welfare  system,  together  with  the  lack 
of  support  for  families  who  do  work, 
are  major  barriers  for  families  seeking 
to  make  a  better  life  for  their  children. 

The  case  of  Sandra  Rosado  crys- 
tallizes the  need  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
how  Federal  policy  addresses  the  needs 
of  poor  children  and  families  We  have 
to  look  first  within  our  welfare  system 
and  see  that,  although  it  ma.v  not  actu- 
ally cause  dependenc.v.  it  certainly 
doesn't  do  much  to  help  people  get  off. 
We  also  have  to  look  outside  the  sys- 
tem and  recognize  that  we  give  work- 
ing families  very  little  support  which 
makes  it  all  the  more  difficult  for  a 
family  with  marginal  earnings  capac- 
ity to  make  the  break  with  welfare. 

Sandra  Rosado's  stor.v  already  has 
one  happy  ending.  She  was  able  to  win 
a  scholarship  and  is  now  attending  col- 
lege. But  many  other  children  remain, 
children  for  whom  hopes  alread.v 
dimmed  by  poverty  are  even  more  di- 
minished by  policies  that  discourage 
thotn  from  taking  any  initiative. 

Three  levels  of  action  are  needed.  Mr. 
President  First,  we  have  to  eliminate 
the  possibility  that  Sandra  Rosado's 
family  will  be  penalized  because  she 
wanted  to  go  to  college  and  wasn't 
going  to  bank  on  someone  else  making 
that  possible.  The  special  relief  bill 
that  we  are  introducing  would  do  that. 
In  addition,  in  an  effort  to  find  a 
speed.v  solution  for  this  particular 
case.  I  have  written  to  Jo  Anne 
Barnhart.  Assistant  Secretary  for  the 
Administration  for  Children  and  Fami- 
lies, iisking  for  her  help  in  allowing  the 
State  of  Connecticut  to  forego 
recoupment  of  welfare  payments  in  the 
case  of  Sandra  Rosado's  famil.v. 

Seconil.  we  have  to  make  sure  that 
other  young  people  don't  have  their 
hojH's  n(  continuing  their  education 
dashed  tu'cause  their  families  are  not 
allowed  to  accuniul.ite  assets  I  plan  to 
make  every  effort  to  move  legislation 
to  accomplish  th.it.  objective. 

But  frankly.  Mr.  President,  tinkering 
with  the  treatment  of  assets  is  just  a 


tiny  part  of  the  solution  Ultimately, 
we  have  to  take  a  broader  look  at  how 
our  current  welfare  system  views  work 
and  search  for  creative  answers,  both 
for  families  who  must  turn  to  public 
assistance  and  for  working  families 
who.  despite  their  efforts,  are  on  the 
bottom  rung  of  the  economic  ladder. 
The  Democi-atic  Task  Force  on  Welfare 
Reform,  which  was  established  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  is  exploring 
these  questions.  I  believe  that  legisla- 
tion such  as  the  Child  Care  and  Devel- 
opment Block  Grant,  on  which  I 
worked  for  many  .years,  and  the  Family 
Support  Act.  which  emphasized  edu- 
cation and  training  in  prepiaration  for 
leaving  welfare,  has  laid  the  ground- 
work for  the  kind  of  support  families 
need.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  help  us 
take  the  first  step  by  supporting  the 
legislation  we  are  proposing. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (by  request): 
S.  2737.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  consolidate  the  ac- 
counts used  to  fund  the  housing  loan 
program  for  veterans,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans" Affairs. 

CONSOI.IDATIO.N  OF  ACCOUNTS  I'SED  TO  FUND 
THK  HOUSI.NO  LOAN  PHOGKAM 

•  Mv.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. I  have  today  introduced,  by  re- 
quest. S.  2737.  a  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  consolidate  the 
accounts  that  fund  the  housing  loan 
programs  for  veterans.  The  Secretary 
of  Veterans  Affairs  submitted  this  leg- 
islation by  letter  dated  May  7.  1992.  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate. 

My  introduction  of  this  measure  is  In 
keeping  with  the  policy  which  I  have 
adopted  of  generally  introducing — so 
that  there  will  be  specific  bills  to 
which  my  colleagues  and  others  may 
direct  their  attention  and  comments- 
all  administration-proposed  draft  legis- 
lation referred  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  Thus.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
support  or  oppose  the  provisions  of.  as 
well  as  an.y  amendment  to.  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point,  together 
with  the  transmittal  letter,  and  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  27'37 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assemtiled.  That  except  as  otherwise 
pxpressly  provided,  whenever  in  this  Act  an 
amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
an  amendment  or  repeal  of  a  section  or  other 
provision,  the  reference  shall  be  considered 
to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
title  38.  United  Stales  Code 

ACCOUNT  CONSOLIDATION 

Skc.  2.  Subchapter  lU  of  chapter  37  is 
amended  by: 


la)  striking  out  sections  3723.  3724.  and  3725 
in  their  entirety:  and 

lb)  insertlnff  after  section  3721  the  foUow- 
irik'  new  sectior, 
"$3722.  Veterani*  Housing;  ix>an  Fund 

"(a)  There  Is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  fund  known 
as  the  Veterans  Housing-  Loan  Fund. 

■•(b)  The  Veterans  Housing  Loan  Fund 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary,  without 
fiscal  year  limitation,  for  all  housing  loan 
operations  under  this  chapter,  consistent 
with  the  Federal  Credit  Reform  Act  of  1990 

••(ci  There  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Veter- 
ans Housing  Loan  Fund: 

■■(1 )  All  money  as  of  September  30.  1992.  in: 
i.^)  the  revolving  fund  established  by  section 
513  of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944:  (Bi  the  Loan  Guaranty  Revolving  Fund 
established  by  section  7(a)  of  Public  Law  86- 
665,  and  (Ci  the  Guaranty  and  Indemnity 
Fund  established  by  section  302(a)(r)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  101-237: 

■■(2)  All  money  hereafter  appropriated  for 
such  Fund: 

"(3)  All  amounts  received  by  the  Secretary 
on  or  after  October  1.  1992,  as  fees  (A)  col- 
lected under  section  3729  of  this  title,  or  (B) 
any  other  provision  of  law  or  regulation  es- 
tablished b.v  the  Secretary  imposing  fees  on 
persons  or  other  entities  participating  In  the 
housing  loan  program  under  this  chapter: 
and 

"(4)  All  amounts  received  by  the  Secretary 
on  or  after  October  1,  1992.  Incident  to  hous- 
ing loan  operations  under  this  chapter  in- 
c'uding.  but  not  limited  to.  collections  of 
principal  and  interest,  proceeds  from  the 
sale,  rental,  use.  or  other  disposition  of  prop- 
erty acquired  under  this  chapter,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  notes  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3733(a)(3)  of  this  title." 

CONFOR.VING  AMENDMENTS 

Skc.  3.  (ai  Section  3711(k)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  section  3723  of  this  title" 
both  places  it  appears. 

(b)  Section  3720(e)  is  amended  by; 

(1 )  striking  out  "d  )";  and 

(2)  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

(c)  Section  3727(c)  is  amended  by: 

(1)  striking  out  "funds"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "fund": 

(2)  striking  out  "sections  3723  and  3724" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  3722  ": 
and 

(3)  striking  out  "title,  as  applicable."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "li'le.". 

Id)  Section  3729(a)(1)  is  amended  by  strik 
ing  out  "(c)(1)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"(C)". 

(e)  Section  3729(c)  is  amended  by: 

(1)  striking  out  "(I)";  and 

(2)  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  in 
their  entirely. 

(f)  Section  3733(a)(6)  is  amended  by: 

(1)  striking  out  "Loan  Guaranty  Revolv- 
ing" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Veterans 
Housing  Loan":  and 

(2)  striking  out  "3724(a)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "3722" 

(g)  Section  3733(e)  is  amended  by: 

(1)  striking  out  "of '  and  further  strik- 
ing out  clauses  il)  and  (2).  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "of  the  Veterans  Housing  Loan 
Fund  established  by  section  3722  of  this  title. 
and": and 

(2)  striking  out  "revolving"  both  places  it 
appears  following  the  text  inserted  by  clause 
( 1)  of  this  subsection. 

(h)  Section  3734  is  amended  by: 
(1)   striking   out   in   the   catchline   "Loan 
Guaranty  Revolving  Fund  and  the  Guaranty 


and  Indemnity"  and  inserting  in  lieu  therfdf 

Veterans  Housing  Loan": 

i2i  sinking  out  in  subsection  (aid)  "Loan 
Guaranty  Revolving  Fund  and  the  Guaranty 
.ind  Indemnity"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■Veterans  Housing  Loan": 

:*'  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)(2i  "funds" 
.t:.'!  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fund": 

;■!■  striking  out  in  subsection  (b)  "each" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the":  and 

(5)  striking  out  in  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (b)  subparagraphs  (Bi,  (C).  and  (Di  in 
their  entirety,  and  redesignating  subpara- 
krraphs  (E),  (F).  and  (G),  as  (B).  (C).  and  (Di. 
respectively. 

(i)  Section  3735(a)(3HA)(i  i  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Loan  Guaranty  Revolving 
Fund  and  the  Guaranty  and  Indemnity"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Veterans  Housing 
Loan". 

(j)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  III 
<jf  chapter  37  is  amended  by: 

iD  sinking  out  the  items  relating  to  sec- 
tions 3722.  3723.  3724.  and  3725  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof: 

■3722  Veterans  Housing  Loan  Fund. 
■[3723.  Repealed.] 

■■(3724.  Repealed.] 
■[3725.  Repealed.]:"  and 

(2)  striking  out  in  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
lion  3734  'Loan  Guaranty  Revolving  Fund 
and  the  Guaranty  and  Indemnity"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Veterans  Housing 
Loan". 

F.KFF.Cn-IVE  DATK 

Sec  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  October  1. 
1992. 

SECTlON-By-SECnON  ANALYSIS 
SECTION  2— ACCOUNT  CON.SOLIDATION 

Subsection  lai  would  repeal  sections  3723. 
3724.  and  3725.  which  currently  provide  for 
the  Direct  Loan  Revolving  Fund  (DLRF).  the 
Loan  Guaranty  Revolving  Fund  (LGRFi.  and 
the  Guaranty  and  Indemnity  Fund  (GIF),  re- 
spectively The  LGRF  currently  funds  all 
home  loans  guaranteed  by  VA  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1990.  and  all  manufactured  home  loans 
guaranteed  by  VA  regardless  of  date.  The 
GIF  funds  all  home  loans  guaranteed  begin- 
ning calendar  year  1990  The  DLRF  funds  di- 
rect loans  to  veterans  pursuant  to  section 
3711.  Under  the  statute,  the  funds  did  not  pay 
the  administrative  expenses  associated  with 
op)erating  those  programs.  That  restriction, 
however,  was  superseded  by  the  Federal 
Credit  Reform  Act  of  1990.  Pub.  L.  No.  101- 
.108,  §13201. 

Subsection  (b)  would  add  a  new  section 
:i722.  which  would  establish  a  new  Veterans 
Housing  Loan  Fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  Slates  (hereafter  Fund).  The  Fund 
will  provide  financing  for  all  V.^  housing 
loan  operations,  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion, consistent  with  the  Federal  Credit  Re- 
form Act  of  1990.  In  addition  to  appropria- 
tions, the  Fund  would  receive  all  collections 
associated  with  the  loan  programs  beginning 
October  1,  1992.  including  repayments  of 
loans,  proceeds  of  asset  sales,  and  fees.  In  ad- 
dition, the  entire  balance  in  the  LGRF.  GIF, 
and  DLRF  as  of  September  ;iO.  1992.  will  be 
iransferred  to  the  Fund. 

SECTION  J— CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Subsections  (a)-(j)  would  make  conforming 
.imciidments  to  other  provisions  of  chapter 

37. 

SECrriON  4— EFFECTIVE  DATE 

'A'ould  make  this  bill  effective  October  1. 


SECRETARY  OF  VETEL.aNS  AFFAIRS. 

Washington.  DC.  Map  7.  1992 
Hon   Dan  Qiayle. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Transmitted  here- 
with IS  a  draft  bill  ■■To  amend  title  38.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  consolidate  the  accounts 
used  to  fund  the  housing  loan  programs  for 
veterans,  and  for  other  purposes."  This  is 
one  of  the  Administration's  legislative  pro- 
posals to  implement  the  President's  pro- 
gram. I  request  that  this  measure  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  and  promptly 
enacted. 

Currently,  three  funds  exist  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  to  finance  the  hous- 
ing loan  programs  of  the  Department  of  Vet- 
eran.s  .Affairs  (VAi.  We  are  proposing  to  con- 
solidate these  into  one  new  fund  known  as 
the  Veterans  Housing  Loan  Fund.  Consoli- 
dating these  funds  will  simplify  record- 
keeping and  budgeting,  and  reduce  account- 
ing errors. 

The  enactment  of  the  Federal  Credit  Re- 
form Act  in  1990  provided  a  uniform  method 
for  budgeting  Federal  loan  programs.  The 
Credit  Reform  Act  superseded  a  number  of 
provisions  in  current  V.\  law  (e.g..  the  budg- 
eting of  administrative  expenses,  and  the 
elimination  of  the  Government  contribution 
to  the  Guaranty  and  Indemnity  Fund).  We 
believe  continuing  the  pre-Credit  Reform  ac- 
counts serves  no  useful  function,  and  creates 
an  unintended  burden  in  implementing  cred- 
it reform.  We,  therefore  urge  consolidation 
of  the  existing  accounts.  We  will,  however, 
maintain  the  ability  to  separately  track  GIF 
loan  activity. 

Enactment  of  this  proposal  will  produce  no 
program  costs  and  insignificant  administra- 
tive savings  (e.g..  less  tan  SIOO.OOO  per  fiscal 
year). 

A  detailed  section  by  section  anal.vsis  of 
the  draft  bill  and  an  analysis  showing  the 
changes  proposed  to  be  made  in  existing  law 
by  the  draft  bill  are  also  enclosed. 

On  May  24.  1991.  we  transmitted  a  draft  bill 
entitled  the  "Veterans'  Housing  .Amend- 
ments Act  of  1991."  That  bill  proposed  a 
number  o-  amendments  to  the  housing  loan 
guaranty  program  to  reduce  administrative 
regulation,  reduce  the  risk  and  costs  of  this 
program,  and  enhance  revenues.  We  are 
pleased  to  note  that  a  number  of  these  pro- 
posals were  enacted  by  the  first  session  ol 
the  102nd  Congress.  Items  which  have  al- 
ready been  enacted  include: 

a.  Extension  of  the  lender  review  of  ap- 
praisal program; 

b.  technical  correction  regarding  proposed 
construction; 

c-  time  limit  for  housing  debt  waiver; 

d.  certificates  of  veteran  status  for  HUD 
benefits:  and 

e.  technical  correction  regarding  lobbying 
reporting. 

Other  proposals  have  already  been  resub- 
mitted or  modified  in  accordance  with  the 
President's  F'y  1993  budget.  These  are  con- 
tained in  sections  2,  3.  4.  and  5  of  the  draft 
Veterans  Home  Loan  Improvement  Act  of 
1992  we  submitted  to  the  Congress  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1992.  We  again  urge  enactment  of 
the  budget  items  we  recently  transmitted. 

In  aduition.  we  urge  consideration  of  the 
following  two  Items  submitted  last  year: 

a.  Permit  a  veteran  to  refinance  the  full 
outstanding  balance,  provided  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  value  of  the  properi.v  securing  the 
loan  of  a  conventional  or  FHA  loan  with  a 
VA  loan  at  a  lower  interest  rate  (section 
5(a)-(d)of  1991  draft  bill). 

b.  Repeal  section  3704(e)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  which  prohibits  VA  from  guar- 


anteeing loans  for  newly  constructed  resi- 
dences in  areas  not  served  by  public  or  com- 
munity water  and  sewage  systems  where 
local  officials  certify  that  the  establishment 
of  such  systems  is  feasible. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  draft  bill  to  Con- 
gress, and  that  its  enactm,ent  would  be  in  ac- 
cord with  the  program  of  Ihe  President. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  J.  Derwinski.* 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  iby  request): 
S.  2738.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  make  certain  im- 
provements in  the  educational  assist- 
ance programs  for  veterans  and  eligible 
persons,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

veterans'  EDfCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 
IMPROVEMENTS  ACT  OE  IWC 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, I  have  today  introduced,  by  re- 
quest, S.  2738.  the  proposed  Veterans' 
Educational  Assistance  Improvements 
Act  of  1992.  The  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  submitted  this  legislation  by 
letter  dated  April  23.  1992.  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 

My  introduction  of  this  measure  is  in 
keeping  with  the  policy  which  I  have 
adopted  of  generally  introducing— so 
that  there  will  be  specific  bills  to 
which  my  colleagues  and  others  may 
direct  their  attention  and  comments — 
all  administration-proposed  draft  legis- 
lation referred  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  Thus,  I  reserve  the  right  to 
support  or  oppose  the  provisions  of,  as 
well  as  any  amendment  to.  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  RECORD,  together  with  the  trans- 
mittal letter,  and  enclosed  section-by- 
section  analysis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2738 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  I'nitcd  Statr":  of  Arnerua  m 
Congress  assinntU  d 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE:  REFERENCES  TO  TITLE 
:i8.  CNITED  STATES  CODE;  TABLE  OF 
CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  l::i--.:  as 
the  "Veterans'  Educational  Assist.an(  c  Im- 
provements Act  of  1992," 

(b(  References  to  Title  38  -  Except  as 
otherwise  ma.v  be  specifically  provided, 
whenever  in  the  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal 
is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend.ment  to,  or 
repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a 
section  or  other  provision  of  title  38.  Ur.;iea 
States  Code. 

ic)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents of  this  Act  is  as  follows 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
Sec,  1.  Short  title:  references  to  title  38, 
United  States  Code:  table  of 
contents 
Sec.  2,  Provision  for  Permanent  Prorram  of 
Trial  Work  Periods  and  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  for  Cer- 
tain Veterans  With  Total  Dis- 
ability Ratings. 
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Sei  J  Provision  for  Permanent  Proijram  wi 
Vocational  Training  for  Certain 
Pension  Recipients 

Sec.  4.  Pilot  ProKTam  of  Nonpay  or  Nominal 
Pay  Training  in  the  Private 
Sector. 

Sec.  5.  Continuity  of  Service  for  Montgomery 
GI  Bill  Eligibility 

Sec.  6.  Clarifying  Amendment  to  Montgom- 
ery GI  Bill  Active  Duty  Pro- 
aram    'fiixTi  l'<>ri<"1" 

SK(  2  I'KOVlSION  K>K  l'KK.MA\KVT  l'l««,li.\M 
(IK  rillAl  WOKK  I'KKIODS  AMI  \(l 
t  ATION.M  KKH.\HlI.nAri(iN  K'K 
(  KKTAlN  VKIKHANS  Willi  KIIKI 
DISAHll  irv  KATI.NGS. 

(a)  l.N  Gi  NKKAi  ■  Section  n63(a)  Is 
amended  — 

<A)  In  paragraph  (1).  by— 

(i)  striking  out  "during  the"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "during  and  after  the  initial"; 
and 

(ill  striking  out  "a  period  of  12  consecutive 
months"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
period  described  in  paragraph  (3i  of  this  sub- 
section"; 

iB)  In  paragraph  (2i(B).  by  inserting  "inl- 
tial"  before  "program";  and 

iCi  By  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

(3)  The  period  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1 1 
of  this  subsection  for  maintaining  an  occupa- 
tion shall  be  12  consecutive  months  in  the 
case  of  a  qualified  veteran  who  begins  such 
occupation  during  the  initial  program  period 
of  6  consecutive  months  if  the  veteran  begins 
his  or  her  occupation  after  the  initial  pro- 
gram period." 

i2)  Section  1163(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "During  the  program  f>ertod,  the"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "The" 

(3)  Section  1163(c)(1)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "In  the  case"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "providing  -"  and  inserting  in  lu'u 
thereof  the  following: 

"The  Secretary  shall  provide  to  each  Quali- 
fied veteran  awarded  a  rating  of  total  dis- 
ability described  in  subsection  iaM2)iAi  of 
this  section,  at  the  time  notice  of  each  such 
award  Is  given  to  the  veteran,  a  statement 
containing—". 

(b)  Clerical  A.mendmest.— d)  The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  11  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1163.  Temporary 
Program"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1163. 
Program" 

(2)  The  catch  line  at  the  beginning  of  sec- 
tion 1163  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Tem- 
porary program"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Program". 

(c)  Effective  Date  -The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  on  the 
dale  of  enactment  of  Ihi?  .\ct. 

SEC.  3.  PHOVn.SION  FOR  PER.MANENT  PROC.RAM 
OF  V(H  AIIONVI,  IIC\IMV(,  HlK 
(  FUrAIN  I'KNSKIN  KF(  ll'll-Mv 

(a)  In  General,    section  Ib2l  is  amended 
(1)  By  amending  subsection  (a»  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  A  veteran  awarded  pension  may  apply 
for  vocational  training  under  this  section 
and.  if  the  Secretary  makes  a  preliminary 
finding  on  the  basis  of  information  in  the  ap- 
plication and  otherwise  on  file  with  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  that,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  vocational  training  program 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  vet- 
eran has  a  good  fwtentlal  for  achieving  em- 
ployment, the  Secretary  shall  provide  the 
veteran  with  an  evaluation  to  determine 
whether  the  veteran's  achievement  of  a  voca- 
tional goal  IS  rea.sonably  feasible.  Any  such 
evaluation  shall  include  a  personal  Interview 
by  a  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  em- 
ployee trained  in  vocational  counseling  un- 
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evaluation  is  not  feasible  or  not  necessary  to 
make  the  determination  required  by  this 
subsection"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (bi.  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (4);  and 

(3)  By  amending  .subsection  (d)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  section  1525  of  this 
title,  a  veteran  who  pursues  a  vocational 
training  program  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
>ecllon  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  3-year 
fiealth-care  eligibility  protection  provisions 
if  section  1525  without  regard  to  whether  the 
veterans  entitlement  to  pension  is  termi- 
nated by  reason  of  income  from  work  or 
training  (as  defined  in  subsection  (bid)  of 
that  section)  during  or  after  the  program  pe- 
riod applicable  to  such  section." 

(b)  Conforming  amendments.— Chapter  15 
of  such  title  I  amended— 

(1)  In  the  table  of  sections  of  such  chapter, 
by  striking  out  "1524.  Temporary  program" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1524.  Pro- 
gram"; 

(2)  In  the  catch  line  at  the  beginning  of 
section  1524,  by  striking  out  "Temporary 
program"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Pro- 
gram"; and 

(3)  In  section  1525(a)  by— 

(A)  Inserting  "(except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1524(ci  of  this  title)"  after  "program  pe- 
riod"; and 

(Bi  Striking  out  "such  chapter"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "chapter  17  of  this 
title". 

(ci     Effective    Date.— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  as  of 
January  31.  1992. 
SEr.  4   rii  nr  phocrvm  of  vontay  or  nomi 

N.Vl     r\\     IK-MMSi.lS    lilt-    I'KIXMl- 

stc  roK. 
(ui  In  General.— Section  3115  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (axl).  by— 

(A)  inserting  "(A)"  after  "di ';  and 

(B)  striking  out  "training  or  work  experi- 
ence" the  first  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"on-job  training  or  work  experience;  or 
"(Bi  during  the  three-year  period  begin- 
ning on  October  1.  1992.  subject  to  subsection 
(CI  of  this  section,  conduct  a  pilot  program 
for  using  any  other  public  or  any  private  en- 
tity or  employer  to  provide  on-job  train- 
ing."; 

(2)  In  subsection  (b).  by— 

(A)  amending  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out 
"(aid  I"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(a)d)(A)"; 

(Bi  amending  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  out 
"of  a  State  or  local  government  agency"; 
and 

iCi  amending  paragraph  (4i  by  striking  out 

of  the  training"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "agencies"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(to  include  on-site  monitoring)  of 
on-job  training  and  work  experience  pro- 
vided under  such  subsection  (a)(1)";  and 

i3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve,  nor 
enter  into  any  contract,  agreement,  or  coop- 
erative arrangement  under  subsection  (b)(3) 
of  this  section  providing  for  pursuit  of  any 
program  of  on-job  training  under  subsection 
(aidiiBi  of  this  section  which  commences 
after  the  later  of  d)  September  30.  1995.  or  (2i 
if  a  written  vocational  rehabilitation  plan 
for  such  training  for  a  veteran  is  executed 
prior  to  September  30.  1995.  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, not  exceeding  six  months,  after  exe- 
cution of  such  plan." 

(bl        CONFOR.M1NO         AME\D,ME.NT— Section 

3l08(ci(2)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "in  a 


K-'Jeral.  State,  or  local  government  agency 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "using  the  fa- 
cilities of  a  Federal.  State,  or  local  govern- 
ment agency  or  of  any  other  entity  or  em- 
ployer". 

(c)    Effective    Date. -The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  eff*"  'no  r.n  O. 
tober  1.  1992. 
SEC.  5.  coNn>a'fn'  of  sfrvice  f<  )k  m(j.m  mjm 

ERY  (;|  bill  KI  K.IKILin 

lai  In  General.  Set Liuu  dOw  ■.>  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(e)  Whenever  in  this  chapter  active  duty 
service  is  required  to  be  consecutive,  contin- 
uous, and  or  without  a  break,  such  required 
continuity  of  service  shall  not  be  considered 
broken  by  any  period  during  which  an  indi- 
vidual is  assigned  by  the  Armed  Forces  to  a 
civilian  institution  as  described  in  section 
3002(6)(A)  of  this  title,  notwithstanding  that 
the  period  of  such  assignment  is  not  active 
duty  for  purposes  of  this  chapter". 

(b)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  sec  t inn  sh.Tll  tie  effettive  nn  Or- 
t.otier  19.  I'tHl 

SEC.  6.  CI.ARIFVIN(.  ANUSDMFNI  lo  MONK.OM 
m^  (.1  nil  I  A(M\K  I)11>  I'KO 
(.RA.M  -orKN  rKHlOl)- 

(a)  In  General.— Section  3018(b)(3)(B)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  (ill)"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "dill";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "hardship"  and  before 
the  semicolon  the  following: 

".  or  (Iv)  a  physical  or  mental  condition 
that  was  not  characterized  as  a  disability 
and  did  not  result  from  the  individual's  own 
willful  misconduct  but  did  interfere  with  the 
individual's  performance  of  duty,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  each  military  de- 
partment In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  with  respect 
to  the  Coast  Guard  when  it  is  not  operating; 
as  a  service  in  the  Navy". 

(b)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  on  Oc- 
tober 19.  1984. 

SECTION-BV-SECTION  ANALYSIS 

SHORT  TITLE;  REFERENCES  TO  TITLE  38.  UNITED 

STATES  CODE 

Section  I 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  draft  bill 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans'  Educational 
Assistance  Improvements  Act  of  1992." 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that,  unless  other- 
wise specified,  whenever  in  the  draft  bill  an 
amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
an  amendment  to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 

Subsection  (o  sets  forth  the  table  of  con- 
tents for  the  draft  bill. 

Section  2 

This  section  would  amend  section  1163  of 
title  38  to  modify  and  make  permanent  the 
current  temporary  program  of  trial  work  pe- 
riods and  vocational  rehabilitation  for  cer- 
tain veterans  with  total  disability  ratings 
authorized  by  that  section. 

This  temporary  program  was  established  in 
1984  and  initially  ran  from  February  1.  1985, 
through  January  31,  1989.  It  was  Intended  as 
a  test  to  motivate  service-disabled  veterans^ 
awarded  a  total  rating  based  on  Individual 
Unemployability  dCi  to  either  participate  in 
a  vocational  rehabilitation  program,  or  uti- 
lize existing  skills  to  secure  employment. 

As  motivation,  the  program  required  that 
a  veteran  awarded  an  lU  rating  during  the 


proKram  perind  had  to  undergo  an  evaluation 
to  determine  rehabil;Lation  pfUential  or  risk 
termination  of  the  award.  If  achievement  of 
a  vocational  goal  was  found  reasonably  fea- 
sible, an  individualized  written  rehabilita- 
tion plan  was  developed  for  and  with  the  vet- 
eran 

While  failure  to  cooperate  in  or  complete 
the  plan  could  result  in  reconsideration  of 
the  veteran's  continued  eligibility  for  the  lU 
rating  based  on  evaluation  findings,  success- 
fa!  program  pursuit  would  protect  the  lU 
rating  unles.*;  and  until  the  veteran  main- 
tained substantially  gainful  employment  for 
12  consecutive  months.  (Veterans  awarded 
the  lU  rating  tiefore  commencement  of  the 
program  period  could  request  an  evaluation 
and  voluntarily  participate  in  a  rehabilita- 
tion program,  i 

Public  Law  10O«87  (Nov.  18,  1988)  extended 
•he  program  through  January  31,  1992.  and 
made  it  completely  voluntary  after  study  re- 
sults showed  that  those  whose  participation 
was  voluntary  displayed  the  greatest  moti- 
vation and  the  best  outcomes.  It  maintained 
the  trial  work  period  feature  of  rating  pro- 
tection. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
would  make  the  section  1163  program  perma- 
nent, hut  with  a  programmatic  adjustment: 
the  trial  work  period  protection  would  be  re- 
duced from  12  to  6  consecutive  months  of 
substantially  gainful  employment. 

Conceptually,  the  trial  work  period  feature 
is  consistent  with  current  rehabilitation  phi- 
losophy and  practice,  and  clearly  is  an  essen- 
tial element  of  the  program.  A  six-month  pe- 
riod of  protection  will  provide  sufficient 
time  to  establish  a  sound  adjustment  to  em- 
ployment. Hence,  the  proposed  adjustment. 

With  this  improvement,  it  is  appropriate 
'hat  this  program,  which  has  been  shown  to 
have  positive  results,  should  be  made  perma- 
nent. 

Section  3 

This  section  would  amend  38  U.S.C. 
§l,S24(ai(4)  to  delete  the  termination  date  for 
the  vocational  training  program  for  certain 
veterans  awarded  VA  pension  benefits,  as 
well  as  the  program's  requirement  that  vet- 
erans under  age  45  participate  in  an  evalua- 
tion of  vocational  potential.  Further,  this 
section  would  provide  that  a  personal  inter- 
view by  a  VA  counselor  is  not  required  as 
part  of  the  veteran's  evaluation  when  such 
.in  interview  is  not  practical  or  necessary  for 
the  feasibility  determination.  Last,  the  sec- 
tion would  maintain,  as  a  permanent  feature 
of  the  program,  protection  of  health-care  eli- 
ktibility  for  program  participants  whose  pen- 
sion is  terminated  by  reason  of  income  from 
work  or  training  as  described  in  38  U.SC. 
§1525. 

Congress  established  this  temporary  pro- 
gram of  vocational  training  for  certain  new 
pension  recipients  in  1984.  The  program  pe- 
riod initially  ran  from  February  1.  1985. 
through  January  31.  1989.  and  later  was  ex- 
tended through  January  31.  1992.  Under  cur- 
rent law.  a  veteran  below  age  45  awarded 
pension  during  the  program  period  had  to 
participate  m  an  evaluation  of  his  or  her  vo- 
cational potential,  unless  V.^  found  the  vet- 
eran was  unable  to  do  so  for  reasons  beyond 
his  or  her  control  If  the  evaluation  disclosed 
that  it  was  reasonably  feasible  for  the  vet- 
eran to  achieve  a  vocational  goal,  the  vet- 
eran was  offered  a  program  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation as  provided  under  chapter  31. 
with  certain  restrictions 

The  section  1,S24  temporary  program  clear- 
ly has  been  beneficial,  V A  finds  that  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  veterans  provided  an 
evaluation  are  capable  of  pursuin>r  a   voca 


tional  program  and  becoming  suitably  em- 
ployed. Further,  the  proportion  of  veterans 
with  earnings  is  an  estimated  four  times 
higher  for  veterans  who  pursue  a  vocational 
training  program  under  VA  auspices  than  for 
veterans  who  are  otherwise  capable  but  do 
not  elect  to  do  so. 

VA  also  has  found,  however,  that  providing 
required  evaluations  for  veterans  under  age 
4,')  Imposes  a  major  administrative  burden 
without  commensurate  benefit  to  the  vet- 
eran or  the  Government.  In  fact,  a  substan- 
tially higher  proportion  of  veterans  who  can 
participate  in  the  program  on  a  voluntary 
basis  do  so  in  comparison  with  veterans  for 
whom  participation  m  an  evaluation  is  re- 
quired. Reducing  the  administrative  burden 
by  eliminating  the  m.andatory  requirement 
for  evaluation  will  Impose  program  effective- 
ness and  conserve  staff  time  without  impair- 
ing a  veteran's  access  to  program  services. 
V'A  does  not  believe  that  reinstatement  of 
the  vocational  training  program  is  war- 
ranted unless  this  change  is  made. 

Additionally,  while  the  provision  affording 
each  veteran  the  opportunity  for  a  personal 
interview  with  a  VA  employee  trained  in  vo- 
cational counseling  is  retained  for  the  per- 
manent program,  an  exclusion  is  made  for 
cases  where  it  is  apparent  that  such  an  inter- 
view would  not  be  productive  or  where  infor- 
mation plainly  shows  that  achievement  of  a 
vocational  goal  is  not  reasonably  feasible. 

Finally,  the  health-care  eligibility  protec- 
tion feature  is  a  valuable  incentive  to  pro- 
gram participation  and  its  retention  is  in  the 
veteran's  and  the  Government's  interest. 
Section  4 

This  section  would  amend  section  3115(a)il> 
of  title  38  to  establish  a  3-year  pilot  program 
that  would  expand  the  types  of  facilities  the 
Secretary  could  use  to  provide  on-job  train- 
ing at  no  or  nominal  pay  for  veterans  as  part 
of  their  vocational  rehabilitation  programs 
under  chapter  31  of  title  38.  The  purpose  of 
the  pilot  program  would  be  to  ascertain 
whether  use  of  the  additional  (e.g..  private 
sector)  facilities  to  provide  such  on-job 
training  is  feasible,  will  significantly  expand 
training  and  employment  opportunities,  and 
will  result  in  permanent  and  stable  emplo.v- 
ment  for  disabled  veterans. 

Public  Law  100-689  authorized  \'A  to  use  fa- 
cilities of  Federal  agencies  and  certain  State 
and  local  agencies  to  provide  nonpay  or 
nominal  pay  training  or  work  experience  as 
all  or  part  of  a  veteran's  chapter  31  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program.  Generally, 
veterans  participating  in  such  on-job  train- 
ing become  employed  in  the  position  for 
which  they  trained  by  the  agency  providing 
the  training.  This.  thus,  is  a  valuable  tool  in 
providing  increased  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  disabled  veterans. 

Under  the  pilot  program  created  by  this 
amendment,  the  facilities  of  any  private  sec- 
tor entity  or  employer,  as  well  as  of  any  pub- 
lic entity  or  employer  other  than  enumer- 
ated in  the  existing  statute,  also  could  be 
used  for  these  purposes. 

The  pilot  program  would  ran  from  October 
1.  1992.  to  September  31.  1995.  However,  while 
no  individual  would  be  permitted  to  begin  an 
on-job  training  program  under  the  pilot  pro- 
gram after  September  31.  1995.  an  individual 
who  began  such  training  during  the  program 
period  would  be  allowed  to  continuously  pur- 
sue the  training  program  to  completion. 

Participants  in  training  under  the  pilot 
program  would  be  authorized  chapter  31  sub- 
sistence allowance  at  the  same  rates  (i.e.. 
the  institutional  rates  under  section  3108(b)i 
as  are  currently  authorized  for  nonpay  or 
nominal  pay  training  or  work  experience  in 


a  Federal.  State,  or  local  agency  under  sec- 
tion SllSianli.  Moreover,  the  same  adminis- 
trative requirements  (procurement  of  facili- 
ties, monitoring  of  training,  and  ensuring 
the  training  is  m  the  veteran's  and  Govern- 
ment's best  interest!  as  apply  to  the  latter 
training  would  apply  to  the  pilot  program. 

The  pilot  program  enacted  by  this  section 
would  be  effective  October  ";.  1992 
Secfiori  5 

This  section  would  add  a  subsection  'e'  to 
section  3011  of  title  38  to  provide  that  a  pe- 
riod during  which  a  chapter  30  Montgomery 
GI  Bii:  i.MGIB)  participant  is  assigned  full 
time  by  the  .Armed  Forces  to  a  civilian  insti- 
tution for  educational  pursuit  will  not  be 
considered  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  the 
individual's  active  duty  service 

Under  existing  law.  an  MGIB  participant's 
initial  period  of  obligated  active  service 
must  be  continuous  U^  establish  entitlement 
under  that  program.  Chapter  30  also  var- 
iously requires  continuous  active  duty  serv- 
ice without  a  break,  as  well  as  consecutive 
years  of  active  duty  for  eligibility  in  other 
areas;  e.g..  inservice  enrollment,  "open  pe- 
riod" enrollment,  and  supplemental  edu- 
cational assistance.  However,  the  term  "ac- 
tive duty"  as  defined  by  section  3002  of  title 
38  expressly  excludes  a  period  when  an  indi- 
vidual is  assigned  full  time  to  a  civilian  in- 
stitution for  substantially  the  same  course 
of  education  offered  to  civilians.  Con- 
sequently, an  MGIB  participant  who  is  as- 
signed to  such  an  Institution  during  the  pe- 
riod of  active  duty  service  required  to  estab- 
lish chapter  30  entitlement  loses  that  enti- 
tlement. 

This  amiendment  would  prevent  an  MGIB 
participant  from  being  so  divested  of  entitle- 
ment under  the  MGIB.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized, however,  that  the  amendment  deems 
that  the  period  of  assignment  to  a  civilian 
institution  shall  not  interrupt  the  continu- 
ity of  the  active  duty  required  to  establish 
MGIB  entitlement;  it  does  not  deem  such  as- 
signment to  be  "active  duty  "  countable  to- 
ward meeting  entitlement  requirements 
Section  6 

This  section  would  enable  individuals  who 
enrolled  as  MGIB  participants  during  the 
"open  period"  provided  uncier  section  3018  to 
become  entitled  to  educational  assistance 
thereunder  when  separated  early  from  the 
obligated  period  of  military  service  due  to 
certain  physical  or  mental  conditions  imped- 
ing satisfactory  military  performance. 

Public  Law  101-510  authorized  most  chap- 
ter 30  MGIB  participants  to  establish  entitle- 
ment under  that  chapter  based  on  a  period  of 
otherwise  qualifying  active  duty  or  Selected 
Reserve  service  from  which  they  were  sepa- 
rated early  for  a  physical  or  mental  condi- 
tion, not  the  result  of  the  individual's  own 
willful  misconduct  which,  though  not  char- 
acterized as  a  disability,  nevertheless,  pre- 
vented the  individual  from  satisfactoril.v 
performing  his  or  her  military  duties.  This 
provision  inadvertently  excluded  individuals 
who  became  MGIB  participants  under  sec- 
tion 3018.  The  amendment  made  by  this  sec- 
tion would  correct  that  oversight. 

The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affair-s. 

Washington.  Apr^l  23,  1992. 
The  Hon   Das  Qt  ayle. 
Pr.  sidcnt  of  the  Senate.  Wathmaton.  DC 

Dlak  Mr.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bil.  ■  To  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  make  certain  im- 
provements in  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
and  educational  assistance  prog'-ams  fcr  vet- 
erans  and  for  other  purposes   "  I  request  that 
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It:;,  .i;.'  .,.!,•  >..•  n-ferred  to  the  approprUtf  roller  skate  boots,  to  the  Committee  S.  2740.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  Unit- 
es.;: rr,' ■,..  i:i  ;.■  mpily  enacted,  on  Finance.  ed  State.s  Code,  to  revise  and  improve 
This  measure,  entitled  the  "veterans  Edu-  fv,„  «_„,,ioi^r,  ^^a  «..^i, ,.,»;,.„  r^r  ^^«..r^^ 
catlonal  Assistance  Improvements  Act  of  EXTENSION  OF  DiTY  .suspension  on  CERTAIN  the  provision  and  evaluation  of  preven- 
1992.'  would  make  a  number  of  amendments  '•"^■^•^■^  "«''''ER  ^t^ATE  boots  ti  ve  health  services  by  the  Department 
to  improve  the  vocational  rehabilitation  and  •  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  of  Veterans  Affairs,  and  for  other  pur- 
education  benefit  profrrams  administered  by  today  I  rise  to  introduce  legislation  poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
the    Department   of   Veterans    Affairs    The  which  would   extend   the  duty  suspen-  Affairs. 

former  amendments  include   two   proposals  s,on  on   certain   boots   that  are   incor-              vkterans  pkevkntive  health  act 

which   would   reinstate,   amend,   and   make  porated  into  in-line  roller  skates  man-  •Mr.    CRANSTON.    Mr.    President,    as 

Tr^J  wnrL  ^^^LI^'^^'^^-ZLI^u^^I.u  ufactured  and  assembled  in  the  United  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 

Trial  work  Periods  and  vocational  RehaDiU-  ^  ,„,•     .<•<•„ i    u           ■    .      j         _i    .    j 

tatlon  for  Certain  Veterans  with  Total  Dis-  States.  ans    Affairs,    I   have   introduced   today, 

ability  Ratings  and  the  Temporary  ProRram  This  legislation  would  help  overcome  ^-  2740.  the  proposed  Vetci-ans  Preven- 

of  Vocational  Training  for  Certain  Pension  an  unfair  competitive  ad%'antai?e   that  tive  Health   Act   of  1992.   I  am   pleased 

Recipients,  as  well  as  a  proposal  to  establish  importers    of    full.v    assembled    roller  that      committee      members      Dennis 

a  3-year  pilot  program  of  nonpay  or  nominal  skates  currently  have  against  domestic  DeCoNCINI.    John   D.    Rockekkller    IV. 

pay  training  in  the  private  sector  for  service-  manufacturers  BOB    GRAHAM,    and    Daniei,    K.    AKAKA 

disabled  veterans  as  part  of  their  vocational  RoHerblade.    Inc.,    a    Minnesota    cor-  have    joined    me    in    introducing    this 

rehabilitation  programs.  .,                       ,     ,                   ,,              ,,  rwoaci.t-o 

Please  note  that  VA  submitted  legislation  poration.    manufactures    in-line    roller  measure.                ,,..,.,,. 

during  the  last  session  of  this  Congress  that  skates.  Some  of  the  roller  skate  com-        The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 

included  provisions  to  make  the  above-men-  ponents  used  by  this  company  are  do-  improve  the  health  and  quality  of  life 

tioned  temporary  programs  permanent,  but  mestically  sourced  and  others  are  im-  "^  veterans  by  enhancing  Department 

the  session  ended  without  enactment  of  such  ported.  ^^  Veterans   Affairs  preventive   health 

legislation  or  legislation  extending  the  pro-  pnor  to  the  oi-iginal  duty  suspension  services  and  establishing  a  new  entity 

grams.  As  a  result^  both  programs  lapsed  as  j„  jggg   ^^^^^  ^^^^^  imported  for  i-oller  ^-ithin  VA  for  the  promotion  and  dis- 

of  January  31,  1992.  Accordingly,  the  provi-  6-percent  duty    These  semination   of  research    pertaining   to 

Sions  for  permanency  of  such  programs  con-  anai-ca   i.a.u  icu   a   o  pcictruL   uucy .     i  nt- »«.                     ^rri^o^.,       ^«-      .,,..;„.,-       ,,„«,.«„►;,,« 

tamed  in  this  measure  have  been  redrafted  skate  boots  are  not  usable  in  the  form  the     efficacy     of     various     preventive 

to  account  for  the  lapse  in   which   they   enter  the   country,    In-  measures. 

The  measures  education  benefit  proposals  stead,  they  must  go  through  a  manu-                               backgroind 

would  make  two  amendments  to  improve  the  facturing   process   to    have   wheel    sup-         ^'^^-   President,   preventive  health  ef- 

chapter  30  Montgomery  Gl   Bill.   The   first  ports  attached  forts  have  existed  for  centuries.  Indeed. 

would  clarlf.v  the  continuity  of  active  duty  RoHerblade's    domestic    competitors  so  much  of  preventive  health  is  second 

service  required  for  program  el  gibiUt.v.  The  finished     roller     skates     from  nature  now  that  we  no  longer  identify 

Becond  would  make  a  technical  amendment  ""i'"*^'     muaucu     juiitfi      anatt-s     nuui                         .        .                     ,.       , 

to    conform    the    discharge    provisions    for  abroad.    As    a    finished    product,    these  't    as    such.    As    a    i-esult    of   separate 

•Open  Period  •  enroUees  with  those  for  other  roller  skates  enter  the  United  States  plumbing  lines  for  sewage  and  drinking 

program  participants.  duty-free.  This  clearly  enables  domes-  water,  we  do  not  worry  about  cholera. 

The  effect  of  this  draft  bill  on  the  deficit  tic    competitoi's    who    import    finished  a   scourge    of  cities    in    pi'evious   cen- 

'"■  pi-oducts  to  gain  an  unfair,  and  unin-  turies.    Nor   do   we    worry   about   con- 

(in  thousands  of  doiurHj  tended,  competitive  advantage  against  tracting  many  avoidable  infections  in 

Fiscal  year                                            Outlay,  ^  company   that  is  creating  manufac-  hospitals,   because   health-care   profes- 

jgg,                                                     Outtavi  turing  jobs  In  the  United  Slates.  That  sionals  now  maintain  strict  sterile  pro- 

1^ ; ■3]4  makes  no  sense.  cedures.     Vaccines    developed     out    of 

1994."!"!!!!!!!."!!!!!!!!!!""!!!"!""!""!!;;!!;        548  That  is  why  I  am  reintroducing  this  militai-y     need     now     protect     service 

1996 816  legislation    that    would    extend    for    2  members— and    the    public    at    large— 

I** ^52  years,  a  duty  suspension  which  has  i-e-  from     tetanus,     typhoid,     and     yellow 

1992."^' " 3  206  dressed  this  competitive  disadvantage  fever,  which  claimed  many  more  lives 

The  OmnibuVBudget  Reconciliation  Act  of  by  reclassifying  these  boots  as  duty-  than  combat  injuries  in  some  earlier 

1990  (OBRA)  requires  ctiai  all  revenue  and  di-  fi'ee  roller  skate  parts.  wars.  Most  clinicians  have  never  seen  a 

rect  spending  legislation  meet  a  pay-as-you-  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  case  of  smallpox:  the  disease  has  been 

go  requirement.  That  is.  no  such  bill  should  sent  that  the  full  text  of  the  legislation  eradicated  from  the  planet,  except  for 

result  in  an  increase  in  the  deficit;  and,  if  it  i  am   introducing   be  reprinted   in   the  what  is  kept  in  one  vial  in  a  lab  to  be 

does,  it  must  trigger  a  sequester  if  it  is  not  RECORD  used  to  make  vaccine  just  in  case  there 

fully  offset.  Since  the  Veterans'  Educational  r^^^^^  ^^^       ^^  objection,  the  bill  was  is  an  outb:-eak. 

Asslsunce  Improvements  .\ct  of  1992  would  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd  as        Although    modern    science    has    not 

'Vr^1^J^rt'^"^^l!^^9irBaerSdes  -fl^t^  ^° ''^  P""^^'^  -  ^^^  ^^•-^'^^- -  .oncuered   all    infectious   diseases,   we 

several  proposals  that  are  subject  to  the  pay-  S  2739  ^novi    how    to    prevent    nearly    all    of 

as-you-go   requirement    Considered   indlvid-  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep-  l^^"^'  ""^^^^  "'^  ^^l^  "°^  y^^.  learned  is 

ually,    the    proposals    that    increase    direct  resentatives  of  the  United  States  o)  America  m  "ow    to    prevent    the    chronic    diseases 

spending  or  decease  receipts  would  fail  to  Cnnorex'!  assembled  that  plague  us  as  we  grow  older,  such 

meet  the  OBRA  requirement    However,  the  ^j,  ,„,.,  ,'  kv^vsions  oy  kmstim    si  sck\.  as  heart  disease,  sti'oke.  and  cancer.  At 

sum  of  all  of  the  spending  and  revenue  pro-  mon  ok  i>i  n  this  point   in  our   knowledge,   we  lack 

P°!t'',v,'"  l^frrT,f^"V'  ^"'i^'^K'^rl'*  T^  Heading    9902  64  02    .relating    to    skating  infoi-mation   on   how   to  prevent  some 

Je  cohered    LonSon^w^^^^^^^  boots  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  in-line  disease      processes      associated      with 

oe  consderea  in  conjunction  with  the  other  roller    skates)    of    the    Harmonized    Tariff  asinsf   However   nutritional  counsphi- 

proposals    in    the    P\    1993   Budget   that    to-  Schedule  of  the  United  States  is  amended  bv  smokine  .  eVs^tion  nroTr^n  .  Tn^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

gether   meet    the    OBRA    pay-as-you-go    re-  .^^iking  out    -IZZV^-  and  inserting  "123  ^"^"'^'"^      tWl    P'^^^'^*"'"'  ^"^  °^''"' 

quiremeni.  gj..                                                         r         -^  preventive  health  services  seem  to  help 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage-  rrrvmw  ni-pir  delay  or  ameliorate  the  discomforts  of 

ment  and  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection  »«-«^  ■'•''-'•'«•*-••*«•  "*'!!■•  these  processes 

to  the  submission  of  this  draft  bill  to  the  The  amendment  made  by  section  1  applies         ..       Presidpnt     we   aKn    know    mnrh 

Congress  and  that  its  enactment  would  be  in  to  goods  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware-  J'J'^    ;/„,;„„?"::  ^A,v,!°  ntJiL^    ntv 

accord  With  the  program  of  the  President  house  for  consumption,  after  De,  ember  ;)i,  about  prevention  of  other  diseases^  Oat 

Sincerely  vours  1992.«  bran,  low-fat  dairy  products,  and  broc- 

Edwarh  J  Derwinski  •  *-"oli  are  associated  with  reduced  rates 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  of  some  cancers.   Routine  blood   pres- 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER:  Mr.     DeConcini.      Mr.     RoCKE-  sure    and    cholesterol    screenings,    to- 
S.  2739.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing  feller.   Mr.   Graham,   and   Mr.  gether  with  medical  and  personal   re- 
suspension   of  duty   on   certain   in-line  Ak^ka):  sponses  to  abnormal  results,  are  .is.^oci 
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ated  with  reduced  rates  of  cardio- 
vascular disease  We  need  to  learn 
more  about  how  the.se  associations 
work.  We  also  must  heed  empirical  evi- 
dence regarding  the  efficacy  of  preven- 
tive interventions  while  we  await  ex- 
planations as  to  why  they  succeed. 

In  this  time  of  vigorous  debate  re- 
garding the  fate  of  our  Nation's  health- 
care system,  prevention  may  be  the 
one  thing  on  which  all  parties  can 
agree.  For  example,  last  year,  my  es- 
teemed colleagues  .Senator  LLO'i'D 
Bentsen  and  Representative  D.^.n  Ros- 
TENKOWSKI  introduced  companion 
measures.  S.  1231  and  H.R.  256,5.  which 
would  extend  Medicare  coverage  for 
certain  additional  screening  examina- 
tions. Many  of  the  26  health-care  re- 
form proposals  introduced  during  the 
102d  Congress  recommend  expansion  of 
Ijieventive  health  services. 

My  own  activity  I'elating  to  preven- 
tive health  services  in  VA  dates  back 
to  1976.  That  year.  I  first  introduced 
legislation  to  authorize  VA  to  furnish 
preventive  health  services.  Three  years 
later,  in  1979.  provisions  I  introduced 
establishing  VA's  first  preventive 
health  services  pilot  program  were  en- 
acted in  section  105  of  Public  Law  96- 
22.  That  pilot  piogram  required  VA  to 
furnish  preventive  health  services  to 
veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities rated  at  50  percent  or  greater 
and  veterans  recei%ing  VA  care  f"" 
treatment  of  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability. In  1983.  provisions  were  enacted 
in  section  106  of  Public  Law  98-160 
which  extended  the  preventive  health 
services  pilot  program  through  fiscal 
year  1988.  Public  Law  96-160  also  re- 
quired VA  to  furnish  each  entitled  vet- 
eran at  least  one  preventive  health 
service  per  year  and  authorized  VA  to 
furnish  preventive  services  to  all  veter- 
ans receiving  VA  care. 

In  implementing  Public  Law  98-160. 
VA  required  each  VA  health-care  facil- 
ity to  designate  a  preventive  medicine 
coordinator.  VA  also  established  the 
preventive  medicine  field  advisory 
group,  a  group  of  VA  health-care  pro- 
fessionals who  serve  as  a  liaison  be- 
tween VA  health-care  facilities  and  VA 
central  office,  advise  VA's  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  [CMD]  regarding  preven- 
tive health  services,  and  select  an  an- 
nual VA  health  promotion  initiative 
for  implementation  VA-wide.  Although 
the  legislative  requirement  for  the  pre- 
ventive health  services  pilot  program 
expired  on  September  30.  1988.  VA  has 
continued  to  furnish  a  variety  of  pre- 
ventive health  services,  including  an- 
nual health  promotion  initiatives. 

Concerned  that  VA  not  curtail  pi'e- 
ventive  health  services  progi'ams  in 
times  of  tight  budget  constraints,  in 
1989  I  introduced  provisions  in  S.  1306 
which  would  have  extended  the  pilot 
program  through  fiscal  year  1994.  ex- 
panded the  categories  of  veterans  enti- 
tled to  preventive  health  services,  re- 
quired \".^  to  furnish  all  entitled  veter- 


ans with  at  least  two  preventive  health 
sei'vices  per  year,  and  I'equired  the 
CMD  to  designate  a  VHA  official  as  Di- 
rector of  Preventive  Health  and  Health 
Promotion  Programs.  The  Committee 
reported  those  provisions  as  section  214 
of  S.  13.  the  proposed  "Veteians  Bene- 
fits and  Health-Cai'e  Act  of  1989."  but. 
due  to  conflicts  with  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  over  other 
health-care  issues,  ■we  were  unable  to 
secui'e  their  enactment  that  year.  The 
committee  reported  the  preventive 
health  provisions  each  succeeding  year 
but  has  not  been  able  to  reach  agree- 
ment with  the  House. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  constitutes.  I  believe,  a  signifi- 
cant im.provement  over  the  prior  meas- 
ures reported  by  the  committee.  The 
earlier  legislation  focused  solely  on  the 
furnishing  of  preventive  services  to 
vetei'an  patients,  whereas  this  bill  en- 
compasses both  clinical  practice  and 
I'eseaixh.  Clinical  practice  of  preven- 
tive care  is  in  and  of  itself  a  worth.v  en- 
deavor. However,  it  benefits  only  those 
veterans  receiving  preventive  health 
services.  Clinical  research  on  preven- 
tive health  services,  on  the  other  hand, 
benefits  both  current  and  future  VA 
patients,  by  enabling  VA  to  determine 
which  preventive  health  services  are 
most  effective.  VA  preventive  health 
services  reseaixh  would  benefit  non- 
veterans  as  well,  as  VA  i-esearch  find- 
ings may  have  implications  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  preventive  health  services 
by  non-VA  providers. 

Ongoing  support  for  preventive  care 
has  also  been  demonstrated  by  VA  offi- 
cials. VA's  current  CMD.  Dr.  Jam.es  W. 
Holsinger.  Jr..  has  maintained  preven- 
tive health  services  programs,  such  as 
the  Preventive  Medicine  Program's  an- 
nual preventive  initiative,  and  has  ad- 
vocated the  expansion  of  such  services. 
As  Dr.  Holsinger  stated  at  his  1990  con- 
firmation hearing,  in  ai-guing  that  fu- 
ture health-cai-e  costs  for  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  particular  could  be  reduced 
if  VA  wei'e  to  provide  them  with  pre- 
ventive health  services.  "[I]f  I  could 
deal  with  them  while  they  are  in  their 
current  age  groups  on  a  preventive 
basis.  I  could  help  to  I'educe  our  costs 
markedly  when  they  hit  age  65  and 
on." 

Yet.  for  all  the  rhetoric  advocating 
preventive  health  services,  there  is  sur- 
prisingly little  incontrovei-tible  medi- 
cal evidence  to  support  claims  about 
their  overall  effectiveness,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
specific  interventions.  The  legislation  I 
have  introduced  today  would  provide 
an  opportunity  for  VA  to  use  its  vast 
medical  and  administrative  resources 
and  large  patient  population  to  ascer- 
tain the  effectiveness  of  specific  pi'e- 
ventive  health  services.  VA  operates 
the  Nation's  largest  health-care  sys- 
tem. It  thus  is  well-suited  for  conduct- 
ing the  sort  of  large-scale,  long-term 
outcomes  research,  at  multiple  facili- 


ties whei'e  desirable,  that  is  necessary 
for  comprehensive  evaluations  of  pre- 
ventive measures.  In  addition,  the 
close  affiliation  of  many  VA  medical 
centers  with  major  medical  schools 
supports  a  cadre  of  highly  esteemed 
medical  researchers,  including  scholars 
in  the  field  of  preventive  health  serv- 
ices research. 

srvMAHv  OF  provisions 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  would: 

First,  i-equire  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector [CMD]  to  establish  within  the 
Veterans  Health  Administration  [VHA] 
a  National  Center  for  Preventive 
Health  Care  [Center]. 

Second,  require  the  Dii'ector  of  the 
Center  to  acquire,  maintain,  and  dis- 
seminate current  information  on  VA 
and  non-VA  clinical  practices  and  re- 
search concerning  pA'ventive  health 
services:  monitor  implementation  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Preventive  Health  Care, 
which  I  describe  shortly:  facilitate  co- 
operative I'esearch  concerning  health 
outcomes  resulting  from  various  pre- 
ventive services:  advise  VA  health-care 
pei'sonnel  regarding  the  conduct  of  pre- 
ventive health  services  activities  and 
lesearch:  and  issue  annual  reports  to 
the  CMD  and  the  public  regarding  VA's 
preventive  health  services  activities 
and  research  findings. 

Third,  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
S2. 500.000  annually  to  fund  the  Center's 
research,  clinical,  educational,  and  ad- 
ministrative activities. 

Fourth,  require  the  Secretary  to  es- 
tablish a  Preventive  Health  Advisory 
Committee  [Advisory  Committee] 
which  would  include  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  CMD.  who  have 
demonstrated  interest  and  expertise  in 
research,  education,  and  clinical  ac- 
tivities related  to  the  provision  of  pre- 
ventive health  services,  including  both 
persons  who  are  and  who  are  not  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Go\ernment  and 
representatives  of  vetei'ans  who  receive 
health  services  from  VA. 

Fifth,  i-equire  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee to  advise  the  Secretary,  through 
the  CMD.  regarding  general  develop- 
ment in  preventive  health  services  re- 
search and  clinical  activities,  as  well 
as  the  initiation,  enhancement,  modi- 
fication, and  discontinuation  of  the 
furnishing  of  specific  preventive  health 
sei'vices:  respond  to  requests  of  the 
Secretary  or  the  CMD  for  information 
on  specific  research  and  clinical  activi- 
ties; and  submit  to  the  Secretary, 
through  the  CMD.  an  annual  report  and 
any  other  reports  the  Committee  con- 
siders appropriate. 

Sixth,  require  the  Secretary  to  sub- 
mit to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  within  90  days  of  receiving 
them,  the  reports  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee—other than  the  annual  report. 
which  would  be  transmitted  with  the 
Secretary's     annual     report     to     Con- 
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gress    together    with    the    Secretary's 
comments  and  recommendations. 

Seventh,  require  the  Secretary  to 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
which  would  include  information  con- 
cerning the  types  of  preventive  health 
services  furnished  by  VA.  the  resources 
used  to  furnish  those  services,  and  the 
number  of  veterans  furnished  such 
services;  the  means  by  which  VA  ad- 
dressed the  specific  preventive  health 
services  needs  of  particular  groups  of 
veterans;  the  coordination  of  the  fur- 
nishing of  preventive  health  services 
within  VA;  the  integration  of  preven- 
tive health  services  into  VA  training 
programs  for  health-care  professionals; 
.  VA's  participation  in  cooperative  pre- 
ventive health  efforts  with  other  gov- 
ernmental and  nongovernmental  enti- 
ties; specific  VA  research  concerning 
the  long-term  relationships  among 
screening  activities,  treatment,  and 
morbidity  and  mortality  outcomes;  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  sjjeciflc  preventive 
health  services;  preventive  health  serv- 
ices research  carried  out  by  VA  em- 
ployees or  using  VA  funds,  equipment, 
office  space,  or  other  support  services; 
the  membership,  activities,  and  report 
of  the  Advisory  Committee;  and  an  ac- 
counting of  the  expenditure  of  funds  by 
the  Center. 

Eighth,  revise  the  definition  of  the 
preventive  health  services  that  VA  is 
authorized  to  furnish  to  include  ex- 
pressly periodic  medical  and  dental  ex- 
aminations (including  screening  for 
high  blood  pressure,  glaucoma,  high 
cholesterol,  and  colorectal  and  gender- 
specific  cancers),  and  patient  health 
education  (including  education  relat- 
ing to  nutrition,  stress  management, 
physical  fitness,  and  stopping  smok- 
ing), 

THF  NEED  FOR  .K   NAT10N.\L  CENTER  FOR 
PREVENTIVE  HEALTH 

Mr  President,  in  light  of  VA's  stated 
commitment  to  preventive  health  serv- 
ices, one  might  ask  whether  additional 
legislation  is  necessary.  In  my  view. 
VA's  current  efforts,  although  cer- 
tainly well-intentioned,  need  to  be 
strengthened.  With  the  exception  of 
the  annual  preventive  initiatives,  most 
preventive  interventions  are  performed 
in  a  sporadic  and  unsystematic  man- 
ner. Overworked  clinicians  have  little 
time  to  counsel  patients  or  explore 
symptom  patterns  and,  thus,  offer  only 
limited  preventive  services  such  as  ru- 
dimentary tests  of  vital  signs  and  per- 
functory dietary  advice. 

A  preventive  medicine  program  office 
was  established  in  VA  in  1985.  However, 
no  funds  are  dedicated  specifically  to 
preventive  health  services  nor  is  there 
an  official  in  VA  Central  Office  with 
sole  responsibility  for  implementing 
VA's  preventive  health  goals.  Each  VA 
medical  center  is  required  to  have  a 
designated  preventive  medicine  coordi- 
nator [PMC].  However,  designation  as  a 


PMC  docs  not  constitute  a  full-time  po- 
sition but  rather  the  assumption  of  ad- 
ditional duties  which  the  individual 
may  or  may  not  have  sufficient  time  to 
perform. 

The  enactment  of  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  VA  National  Center  for  Pre- 
ventive Health  would  be  a  significant 
contribution  to,  and  make  clear  the 
Congress'  strong  Interest  in.  the  im- 
provement and  expansion  of  the  prom- 
ising preventive  health  services  pro- 
grams currently  operated  by  VA.  It 
would  signal  to  the  rest  of  the  health- 
care community,  as  well.  Congress' 
firm  belief  in  VA's  potential  to  become 
a  leader  in  preventive  health  research. 
By  requiring  the  dissemination  of  find- 
ings of  VA-sponsored  research  in  an- 
nual reports  to  the  Congre.ss  and  to  the 
public,  we  would  foster  V'A's  growth  as 
a  national  health-care  resource  and 
promote  greater  interaction  among  VA 
and  non-VA  clinicians  and  researchers. 

NATIONAL  CENTER  \CTIVlTIEa 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  give 
the  Secretary  the  structure  with  which 
to  build  a  leading  preventive  health  re- 
seai-ch,  education,  and  clinical  practice 
resource  center.  The  legislation  would 
also  give  the  Secretary,  the  Chief  Med- 
ical Director,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Center  the  authority  to  determine  how 
to  achieve  the  goals  .set  forth  in  this 
legislation,  goals  which  I  am  certain 
the  Secretary  and  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  already  share. 

I  will  now  discuss  e.xamples  that  il- 
lustrate the  kinds  of  research  and  clin- 
ical activities  the  Center  would  pro- 
mote. Mr.  President,  every  man  is  at 
risk  of  prostate  cancer.  The  American 
Cancer  Society  estimates  that  132,000 
men  in  the  United  States  will  be  diag- 
nosed with  it  this  year,  and  a  quarter 
of  those  will  die  because  of  it.  Simi- 
larly, women  in  the  United  States  are 
threatened  by  breast,  ovarian,  and 
uterine  cancel's.  Further  research  is 
needed  to  determine  which  screening 
tests,  or  combinations  of  tests,  are 
most  effective  in  facilitating  diagnosis 
of  such  cancers  at  early  stages  and, 
thus,  delay  or  avoid  loss  of  life  from 
those  cancers.  .Additional  questions 
concern  the  frequency  with  which  tests 
should  be  repeated  and  the  stages  in 
the  progression  of  illnesses  at  which 
intervention  would  be  most  effective. 
Now  is  the  time  to  give  VA  the  tools 
with  which  to  further  our  understand- 
ing of  relationships  among  screening 
for  disease,  education  about  modifying 
or  eliminating  risky  behaviors,  coun- 
seling regaiding  the  management  of 
early  symptoms,  treatment  of  early 
disease  manifestations,  measures  of 
morbidity  such  as  days  lost  from  work, 
or  days  in  the  hospital,  or  kinds  of 
medications  required,  and.  finally, 
mortality  rates. 

Most  importantly,  the  Center  would 
focus  on  service-disabled  veterans, 
whose  care  constitutes  VA's  primary 
mission.  Treatment  options  in  the  im- 


mediate post-trauma  period  are  a  kind 
of  secondary  prevention.  For  example. 
research,  in  which  VA  was  involved, 
has  demonstrated  that  injections  of 
methylprednisolone  within  8  hours  of 
spinal-cord  trauma  can  actually  pre- 
vent catastrophic  neurological  damage. 

VA  researchers  and  clinicians  are 
also  making  great  strides  in  under- 
standing and  treating  the  medical  de- 
velopments of  spinal-cord-injured  vet- 
erans. Certain  conditions,  such  as  uri- 
nary tract  infections  and  kidney  dam- 
age, develop  in  unique  ways  in  this 
population.  The  National  Center  for 
Preventive  Health  could  facilitate  re- 
search into  early  recognition  of  symp- 
toms or  ongoing  treatment  to  postpone 
further  complications.  VA  is  beginning 
to  gain  experience  with  the  challenges 
faced  by  aging  spinal-cord-injured  per- 
sons. VA  is  perhaps  the  only  institu- 
tion that  could  coordinate  and  stud.v 
the  care  of  large  numbers  of  these  indi- 
viduals. Our  Is'ation  cannot  afford  to 
squander  the  opportunity  to  explore 
ways,  through  clinical  research  and  the 
training  of  clinicians,  to  help  make  the 
adjustments  to  aging-related  afflic- 
tions more  comfortable  and  less  disrup- 
tive to  the  activities  and  enjoyment  of 
life  for  spinal-cord-injured  persons. 

There  are  some  conditions  for  which 
science  offers  no  current  hope  of  pre- 
vention, such  as  Alzheimer's  disease. 
However,  preventive  health  services 
may  have  a  role  In  maintaining  the 
highest  possible  functioning  following 
the  onset  of  the  disease.  VA's  re- 
sources—its leadership  in  geriatric  as- 
sessment and  research  and  its  aging  pa- 
tient population— enable  it  to  study 
the  long-term  effects  of  counseling  of 
patients  and  famil.v  caretakers  on  the 
delay  of  functional  decline  and  subse- 
quent decreased  quality  of  life  and  in- 
creased medical  and  maintenance 
costs. 

Another  area  in  which  I  believe  the 
Center  could  lead  VA  concerns 
osteoporosis,  a  condition  that  is  very 
prevalent  among  aging  women.  The 
Center's  impetus  could  generate  col- 
laboration among  VA  researchers  in 
endocrinology  and  orthopedic  rehabili- 
tation, along  with  the  collaborative 
study  of  women  patients  at  many  VA 
medical  centers.  Because  the  Center 
could  enhance  communications  among 
research  groups  within  and  outside  VA, 
the  results  of  these  cooperative  studies 
would  be  beneficial  to  all  women  at 
risk  of  contracting  this  debilitating 
and  disfiguring  condition. 

.■As  various  studies  have  pointed  out, 
women  veterans  are  not  proportionally 
represented  among  the  veterans  whom 
VA's  health-care  system  serves.  Partly 
because  of  my  urging  and  partly  be- 
cause of  the  growing  participation  of 
women  in  today's  military,  I  believe 
this  will  change,  VA  must  be  ready 
with  appropriate  clinical  services  and 
research  projects  to  meet  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  the  increasing  numbers  of 
women  veterans. 
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.4.1i\  iSORV  COVMITTEE 

Mr.  President.  V.\  benefits  from  sev- 
eral advisory  committees  that  help  it 
deal  with  diverse  issues,  including  nu- 
merous technical  and  ethical  dilem- 
ni.is.  Over  the  years  VA  officials  have 
relied  upon  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  these  advisory  commit- 
tees to  enhance  the  range  and  quality 
of  health  services  furnished  by  \\\ 
health  care  professionals.  The  Geri- 
atric and  Gerontology  .■\dvlsory  Com- 
mittee, the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Women  Veterans,  and  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Post-Traumatic  Stress  Dis- 
order, for  example,  have  served  to  fur- 
ther VA  and  congressional  goals  in  the 
areas  on  which  they  focus. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced 
today  would  establish  another  impor- 
tant group  to  assist  the  Secretary  and 
the  Chief  .Medical  Director.  The  Pre- 
ventive Health  Advisory  Committee 
would  encompass  medical  clinicians 
and  researchers,  other  preventive  clini- 
cians, health  services  researchers,  as 
well  as  representatives  of  veterans  who 
are  furnished  health  care  services  in 
VA  facilities.  It  could  serve  as  a  con- 
duit for  information  concerning  the 
theory  and  practice  of  preventive 
health  services  in  non-VA  institutions. 
Furthermore,  the  Secretary  could  turn 
to  the  Advisory  Committee  for  guid- 
ance and  advice  on  matters  or  in  situa- 
tions where  the  ethical  decisions  are 
not  clearly  evident. 

EDUCATION  OF  CLINICIANS 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  that  the 
concepts  and  practices  of  preventive 
health  services  should  be  integrated 
into  the  education  of  health  profes- 
sionals. According  to  the  Association 
of  .American  Medical  Colleges,  half  of 
all  physicians  practicing  in  the  United 
States  received  at  least  some  of  their 
training  in  a  VA  medical  center.  VA 
also  trains  nurses,  physical  therapists, 
psychologists,  chaplains,  podiatrists, 
and  optometrists.  By  emphasizing  the 
concepts  and  practice  of  preventive 
health  services  in  its  training  pro- 
grams. VA  can  enhance  the  qualit.v  of 
care  furnished  to  veterans  served  by 
these  clinicians  and  the  patients— both 
veterans  and  nonveterans— these  clini- 
cians will  serve  in  the  future.  As  a  Na- 
tion we  understand  that  we  need  to 
learn  more  about  perfecting  surgical 
interventions;  we  need.  also,  to  learn 
much  about  how  to  design  successful 
behavioral  interventions,  V.A  has  re- 
sponsibility to  train  the  subspecialist 
who  will  perform  cardiac  catheteriza- 
tions. It  also  has  responsibility  to  train 
the  internist  or  health  educator  who 
will  influence  behavior  regarding 
smoking  and  diet. 

CONCLUSION 

.\I: .  President,  the  committee  is 
scheduled  to  consider  this  legislation 
at  a  hearing  on  June  4.  1992.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  the  members  of 
the  committee  in  the  development  of 
this  legislation. 


We  a.-e  al!  familiar  with  the  old 
adatre  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure.  Medical  re- 
.'^earch  indicates  that  this  is  true  with 
respect  to  certain  conditions  such  as 
high  blood  pressure  and  high  choles- 
terol. But  evidence  m  support  of  pre- 
ventive measures  for  m.my  other  con- 
ditions remains  inconclusive.  .As  the 
Nations  largest  health  care  system. 
VA  is  extremely  well  suited  to  carry 
out  the  breadth  and  scope  of  research 
necessary  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of 
various  preventive  measures.  The  ap- 
proach to  preventive  services  incor- 
porated in  this  legislation  would  not 
only  advance  those  broad  research 
goals  but  would  also  enhance  the  fur- 
nishing of  preventive  health  services  to 
our  Nation's  veterans.  In  this  era  of  es- 
calating health  care  costs  and  scarce 
budget  resources,  our  Nation  has  a 
compelling  need  to  determine  the  effi- 
cacy and  effectiveness  of  all  health 
services,  including  preventive  meas- 
ures. We  must  strive  to  ensure  that  V.A 
and  other  health  care  providers  furnish 
those  preventive  services  that  help 
avoid  costly  pounds  of  cure. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

S.  2740 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  ma.v  be  cued  as  the  "Veterans 
Preventive  Hpai'h  .s.ct  of  1992" 

SEC.  2.  I.MPKOVKMENT  OF   PREVTMIM    HKALTH 
SEKVICES. 

(a)  In  General.— The  text  of  section  1762  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is— 

(1)  transferred  to  section  1701  of  such  title: 
and 

i2)  redesigrnated  as  paratfraph  (9)  of  such 
section  1701. 

(bi  I.MPROVE.ME.VT.— Such  paragraph  (9)  is 
amended— 

il)  by  striking  out  -'For  the  purposes  of 
this  subchapter,  the  term  'preventive  health- 
care services'  means"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The  term  -preventive  health  serv- 
ices' means"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1).  (2i.  i3). 
i4).  i5).  (6).  (7>.  <8).  (9).  (10).  and  illi  as  sub- 
paragraphs (Al.  (B).  (C),  (D>.  (E),  (F».  (G),  'H). 
(I).  (J),  and  (Ki.  respectively:  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (Ai  and 
(B)  (as  so  redesignated)  and  inserting?  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  periodic  medical  and  dental  examina- 
tions (including  screening  for  high  blood 
pressure,  glaucoma,  high  cholesterol,  and 
colorectal  and  Kender-specific  cancers); 

"iBi  patient  health  education  (including 
education  relating  to  nutrition,  stress  man- 
agement, physical  fitness,  and  stopping 
smoking);". 

(C)  Confok.ming  .^mendme.nt.— Section 
l701(6)(A)(ii  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "preventive  health- 
care services  as  defined  in  section  1762  of  this 
title.  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "preven- 
tive health  services.". 

(d)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  la).  (b),  and  (c)  shall 


take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 

th;s  Act 

SEC.  3.  REPF.AL  OF  PILOT  PKOCiRAM 

(a  I  Repeal.— Subchapter  Vll  of  chapter  17 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  ;s  repealed. 

lb)  Clerical  .Amendment— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  17  of 
such  title  IS  amended  by  striking  out  the 
matter  relating  to  subchapter  VII. 

(ci    Effective    Date.— The    amendments 
made  by  subsections  (ai  and  (b'  shall  take  ef- 
fect or.  the  date  of  the  enaetmer.t  rif  this  A   : 
SEC     4     NATIONAL    CENTER    FOR    PRF\TNTI\T 
HEALTH. 

la)   Estah:,:shv.ent.— (1)  Subchapter  II   of 
chapter  73  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section 
"tl/SlS.       National       Ci-nter      for       Prrxentue 

Health 
a  ,:  The  Chief  Medical  Director  shall  es- 
tablish and  operate  in  the  Veterans  Health 
Administration  a  National  Center  for  Pre- 
ventive Health  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Center' i. 

"(2)  The  head  of  the  Center  is  the  Director 
of  Preventive  Health  (hereafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  'Director'). 

"(3)  The  Chief  Medical  Director  shall  pro- 
vide the  Center  with  such  staff  and  other 
support  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Center 
to  carry  out  effectively  its  functions  under 
this  section. 

"(b)  The  purposes  of  the  Center  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(It  To  provide  a  central  office  for  mon- 
itoring an(l  encouraging  the  activities  of  the 
Veterans  Health  Administration  with  re- 
spect to  the  provision,  evaluation,  and  im- 
provement of  preventive  health  services. 

"(2 1  To  promote  the  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  clinical,  research,  and  edu- 
cational activities  of  the  Veterans  Health 
.Administration  with  respect  to  such  serv- 
ices. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Center  under  this  section,  the  Director 
shall— 

"(1)  develop  and  maintain  current  informa- 
tion on  clinical  activities  of  the  Veterans 
Health  Administration  relating  to  preven- 
tive health  ser%'ices.  including  activities  re- 
lating to— 

"(A)  the  on-going  provision  of  regularly- 
furnished  services;  and 

"iBi  patient  education  and  screening  pro- 
gram.s  carried  out  throughout  the  Adminis- 
tration: 

"(2)  develop  and  maintain  detailed  current 
information  on  research  activities  of  the 
Veterans  Health  Administration  relating  to 
preventive  health  services; 

"(3)  in  order  to  encourage  the  effective  pro- 
vision of  preventive  health  services  by  Vet- 
erans Health  .Administration  personnel— 

"(.A)  ensure  the  dissemination  to  such  per- 
sonnel of  any  appropriate  information  on 
such  services  that  is  derived  from  research 
carried  out  by  the  .'Administration:  and 

"(B)  acquire  and  ensure  the  dissemination 
to  such  personnel  of  any  appropriate  infor- 
mation on  research  and  clinical  practices  re- 
lating to  such  services  that  are  carried  out 
by  researchers,  clinicians,  and  educators  who 
are  not  affiliated  with  the  Administration: 

"(4)  encourage  and  monitor  the  implemen- 
tation within  the  Veterans  Health  Adminis- 
tration of  the  recommendations  on  preven- 
tive health  services  of  the  .Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Preventative  Health  Services  estab- 
lished under  section  7319  of  this  title; 

"(5)  ensure  transmission  to  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  inquiries  of  the  Secretary  or 
the    Chief   Medical    Director,    and    the    re- 
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sponses  of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  such 
Inquiries; 

"(6)  facilitate  the  optimal  use  of  the 
unique  resources  of  the  Department  for  coop- 
erative research  into  health  outcomes  by  ini- 
tialing recommendations,  and  responding  to 
requests  of  the  Chief  Medical  Director  and 
the  Director  of  the  Medical  and  Prosthetic 
Research  Service,  for  such  research  Into  pre- 
ventive health  services;  and 

"(7)  provide  advisory  services  to  personnel 
of  Department  health-care  facilities  with  re- 
spect to  the  planning  or  furnishing  of  pre- 
ventive health  services  by  such  personnel 

■■(d)  In  this  section,  the  term  'preventive 
health  services'  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  In  section  1701(9)  of  this  title  '". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  after  the 
item  relating  section  7317  the  following: 
'•7318.      National      Center     for     Preventive 
Health.-. 

(b)  Position  of  Dirkctok  of  Center.  - 

(1)  PosiTio.N.— Subsection  (ai  of  section  7306 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended- 

(Ai  by  redesignating  paragraph  (7)  as  para- 
graph i6);  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6i  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  (7): 

'■(7)  The  Director  of  the  National  Center 
for  Preventive  Health,  who  shall  be  respon- 
sible to  the  Chief  Medical  Director  for  the 
operation  of  the  Center". 

(2)  CoNFOR.MiNC.  AMENDMENT.- Subsection 
(c)  of  such  section  is  amended  In  the  second 
sentence  by  striking  out  "and  (4)'  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(4),  and  (7)", 

(c)  Anni'ai.  Report. -d)  Not  later  than  Au- 
gust 31,  1993,  and  on  an  annual  basis  there- 
after, the  National  Center  for  Preventive 
Health  established  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
issue  a  report  on  the  programs,  activities, 
and  findings  of  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  on  preventive  health  services  during 
the  12-month  period  preceding  the  date  of 
the  report  to  health-care  professionals  and 
organizations  that  have  an  interest  In  the 
provisloi.  of  such  services 

(2)  In  this  subsection,  the  term  'preventive 
health  services'  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  in  section  1701(9i  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code  (as  added  by  section  2). 

(dl     AfTHORIZATION     OF     Ai'PHOI'HIATION.'*. - 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$2,500,000  to  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs for  each  fiscal  year  after  fiscal  year  1992 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  National 
Center  for  Preventive  Health  established 
under  section  7318  of  title  38.  United  Stales 
Code  las  added  by  subsection  (a)l.  to  carry 
out  research,  clinical,  educational,  and  ad-, 
ministrative  activities  under  such  section 
7318. 

SEC.  5.  ADMSOHY  (OMMIIThf  us  l't()\tM|\f 
IIK.M.IH  >i  KM(  hs 
(a)  E.STABLISHMENT.-  Subchapter  11  of 
chapter  73  of  title  38.  United  Sutes  Code  (as 
amended  by  section  4).  is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  after  section  7318  (a.*!  added  hv  =urh 
section  4i  the  followinif  n<nv  .s."-!  tiim 

"«7319.  Preventive  Health  Services  .\d\isi)r> 
Committee 

■  (ai  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  Pre- 
ventive Health  Services  Advisory  Committee 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Committee) 

"(b)(l;  The  membership  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  upfjn 
the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector, from  individuals  who  are  not  employ- 
ees of  the  Department,  and  shall  include  in- 
dividuals who  are  not  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  who  have  demonstrated 
interest  and  expertise  in  research,  education, 


and  clinical  activities  related  to  the  provi- 
sion of  preventive  health  services,  and  at 
least  one  representative  of  veterans  who  re- 
ceive health-care  services  from  the  Veterans 
Health  Administration. 

■•(2i  The  Secretary,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Chief  Medical  Director,  shall  in- 
vite appropriate  representatives  of  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  participate  in  the  activities  of 
the  Committee. 

•■(3i  The  Secretary  shall  provide  the  Com- 
mittee with  such  staff  and  other  support  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  Committee  to  carry 
out  effectively  its  functions  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

••(c)(li  The  Committee  shall— 

"(A)  Identify  for  the  Secretary — 
"(1)  the  types  of  preventive  health  services 
that  are  appropriate  for  particular  groups  of 
veieran.s;  and 

■■(11)  the  areas  of  Inquiry  within  the  field  of 
such  services  that  the  Committee  deter- 
mines to  be  suitable  for  the  pursuit  of  new  or 
additional  clinical  research  by  the  Depart- 
ment; 

■'(Bi  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary on 

■■(1)  various  means  of  initiating,  enhancing, 
modifying,  or  discontinuing  the  provision  of 
preventive  health  services  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  order  to  ensure  that  such  groups  of 
veterans  are  provided  with  appropriate  pre- 
ventive health  services:  and 

■■(11)  various  means  of  ensuring  the  contin- 
ued provision  of  preventive  health  services 
by  the  Department; 

■■(C)  advise  the  Secretary  on  general  devel- 
opments in  the  fields  of  research  and  clinical 
activities  related  to  preventive  health  serv- 
ices, and 

•■(D)  respond  to  requests  of  the  Secretary 
or  the  Chief  Medical  Director  for  Informa- 
tion on  specific  research  and  clinical  activi- 
ties and  ethical  matters  related  to  such  ac- 
tivities. 

"(2)  The  Committee  shall  tran.smit  any 
identifications,  recommendations,  and  ad- 
vice to  the  Secretary  under  suhpai-agraphs 
(A).  iB).  and  (Ci  of  paragraph  d)  through  the 
Chief  Medical  Director 

■■(di(l)  Not  later  than  August  1.  1993,  and 
on  an  annual  basis  thereafter,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Committee  with  respect 
to  the  matters  referred  to  in  subsection  (od) 
during  the  12-monlh  period  preceding  the 
date  of  the  report. 

••(2)  The  Committee  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary,  through  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor, such  reports  in  addition  to  the  reports 
referred  to  in  paragraph  d)  as  the  Commit- 
tee considers  appropriate  with  respect  to  the 
matters  referred  to  in  subsection  (c)(1)  Not 
later  than  90  days  after  receipt  of  a  report 
under  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  the  report,  together  with  the  Sec- 
retary s  comments  and  recommendations 
thereon,  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress. 

•■(e)  In  this  section,  the  term  •preventive 
health  services'  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  in  section  1701(9i  of  this  title". 

(bi  Clerical  Amendment. -The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  7318  the  following: 
•7319  Preventive  Health  Services  Advisory 
Committee  " 

SEC.  6.  REPORTS. 

lai  Reports  -Not  later  than  October  31. 
1993,  and  on  an  annual  basis  thereafter,  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  submit  to 
the  Committees  on  Veterans"  Affairs  of  the 


Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a  re- 
port Including  the  following: 

d)  A  description  of  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs with  respect  to  preventive  health  serv- 
ices during  the  12-month  period  preceding 
the  date  of  the  report,  including— 

(A)  the  programs  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment— 

(i)  to  educate  veterans  with  respect  to 
health  promotion  and  disease  prevention; 
and 

(li)  to  provide  veterans  with  preventive 
health  screenings  and  other  clinical  ser\'lces. 
with  such  description  setting  forth  the  t.vpes 
of  resources  used  by  the  Department  to  con- 
duct such  screenings  and  services  and  the 
number  of  veterans  reached  by  such 
screenings  and  services; 

(B)  the  means  by  which  the  Secretary  ad- 
dressed the  specific  preventive  health  serv- 
ices needs  of  particular  groups  of  veterans 
(including  veterans  with  service-connected 
disabilities,  elderly  veterans,  low-income 
veterans,  institutionalized  veterans,  and  vet- 
erans who  are  at  risk  for  mental  illness); 

(01  the  manner  in  which  the  provision  of 
such  services  was  coordinated  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Medical  and  Prosthetic  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Department  and  the 
National  Center  for  Preventive  Health; 

(D)  the  manner  in  which  the  provision  of 
such  services  was  integrated  into  training 
programs  of  the  Department,  including  ini- 
tial and  continuing  medical  training  of  med- 
ical students,  residents,  and  Department 
staff; 

(E)  the  manner  in  which  the  Department 
participated  in  cooperative  preventive 
health  efforts  with  other  governmental  and 
private  entities  (Including  State  and  local 
health  promotion  offices  and  not-for-profit 
organizations); 

(F)  the  specific  research  carried  out  by  the 
Department  with  respect  to  the  long-term 
relationships  among  screening  activities, 
treatment,  and  morbidity  and  mortality  out- 
comes; and 

(Gi  the  cost  effectiveness  of  such  programs 
and  activities,  including  an  explanation  of 
the  means  by  which  the  costs  and  benefits 
(including  the  quality  of  life  of  veterans  who 
participate  in  such  programs  and  activities) 
of  such  programs  and  activities  are  meas- 
ured. 

(2)  A  specific  description  of  research  activi- 
ties on  preventive  health  services  carried  out 
during  that  period  using  employees,  funds, 
equipment,  office  space,  or  other  support 
services  of  the  Department,  with  such  de- 
scription setting  forth— 

tA)  the  source  of  funds  for  such  activities; 

(B)  the  articles  or  publications  (including 
the  authors  of  such  articles  and  publica- 
tions) in  which  such  activities  are  described; 

(C)  the  Federal.  State,  or  local  govern- 
mental entity  or  private  entity,  if  any,  with 
which  such  activities  were  carried  out;  and 

(D)  the  clinical,  research,  or  staff  edu- 
cation projects  for  which  funding  applica- 
tions were  submitted  (including  the  source  of 
the  funds  applied  fori  and  upon  which  a  deci- 
sion is  pending  or  was  denied. 

(3>  With  respect  to  the  Preventive  Health 
Services  Advisory  Committee  established 
under  section  7319  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code  (as  added  by  section  5  of  this  Act)— 

(A)  the  membership  list  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  during  the  12-month  period  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  the  report: 

(B)  a  description  of  matters  referred  by  the 
Secretary  or  the  Chief  Medical  Director  of 
the  Department  to  the  Advisory  Committee 
during  that  period; 


(C)  the  most  recent  annual  report  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary  by  the  head  of  the  Advi- 
sory Committee; 

(D)  the  comments  and  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the 
Chief  Medical  Director,  with  respect  to  that 
annual  report;  and 

(El  a  description  of  any  activities  of  the 
Department  to  carry  out  any  proposals  or 
recommendations  contained  in  that  annual 
report. 

(4)  An  accounting  of  the  expenditure  of 
funds  during  that  period  by  the  National 
Center  for  Preventive  Health  established 
under  section  7318  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code  (as  added  by  section  4  of  this  Act). 

(b)  Definition— In  this  section,  the  term 

preventive  health  services"  has  the  mean- 
ing given  such  term  in  section  1701(9)  of  title 
<8.  United  States  Code  (as  added  by  section  2 
if  this  Act).« 


Hy  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself  and 
.Mr.  BoRENi: 
S.  2742.  A  bill  to  establish  a  vol- 
untary national  s.vsLem  of  occupational 
I  ertification  and  to  encourage  the  for- 
mation of  youth  skills  training  and 
education  partnerships:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

VOl'TH  SKILLS  training  AND  EDUCATION 
i'ARTNKRSHIPS  ACT 

•  .Ml  i-iKKAUX.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
introduce  as  a  free  standing  bill  the 
identical  text  of  a  provision  adopted 
t^arlier  by  the  Senate  in  its  version  of 
H.R.  4210.  the  Tax  P\airness  and  Eco- 
nomic Growth  Act. 

This  bill  would  encourage  bu.sinesses 
to  develop  youth  apprentice  programs 
that  would  enable  high  school  students 
to  develop  a  skill  at  the  same  time 
they  are  getting  their  college  degree.  It 
is  a  shocking  statistic  that  more  than 
60  percent  of  high  school  students 
never  go  to.  or  complete  college.  Yet, 

•  xpenditures  on  education  and  training 
on  behalf  of  post-high  school  age  non- 
rollege  bound  youth  is  only  one-sev- 
enth of  the  total  governmental  expend- 
itures on  college  bound  youth. 

Investing  in  human  capital  is  critical 
to  long-term  competitiveness.  Coun- 
tries such  as  Germany.  Japan,  and 
-Sweden  have  programs  to  provide  the 
transition  from  school  to  work  that  are 
much  more  extensive  than  those  in  the 
United  States. 

The  goal  of  this  legislation  is  to  pro- 
vide skill  training  opportunities  for 
noncollege  bound  youth.  Under  the  bill, 
students  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
t,'raduate  from  high  school  with  mar- 
ketable skills. 

BILL  SUMMARY 

Apprentice  training  combines  on  the 
job  training  with  classroom  instruc- 
tion. Therefore,  youth  apprenticeship 
programs  require  a  partnership  be- 
tween businesses  and  schools. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  new  non- 
profit organization  (section  501)  to  fos- 
ter partnerships  between  local  busi- 
nesses and  local  education  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams— the  nonprofit  lifts  the  adminis- 
trative burden  of  running  a  program  off 


the  shoulders  of  business  and  educatujn 
systems. 

The  success  of  this  program  depends 
upon  the  participation  of  the  business 
community.  Participating  businesses 
would  receive  a  deduction  equal  to  150 
percent  for  contributions  to  the  tax  ex- 
empt organization  sft  up  as  an  appren- 
tice program. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  non- 
profit is  to  consist  of: 

First,  employers  contributing  funds 
to  the  organization. 

Second,  participating  school  rep- 
resentatives. 

Third.  State  and  local  government 
leaders. 

Students  would  receive  high  school 
training,  to  meet  regular  graduation 
requirements,  plus  additional  skill 
training  needed  for  the  apprenticeship. 
Upon  graduation,  apprentices  will  re- 
ceive a  high  school  diploma  and  will 
have  a  skill. 

An  example  of  an  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram: Durintr  the  9th  and  10th  grades. 
students  may  visit  businesses  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  want  to  pursue  an 
apprenticeship  program.  Should  they 
choose  apprenticeship,  during  the  11th 
and  12th  grades,  they  would  spend  part 
of  their  time  working  in  the  business 
receiving  training  and  part  of  their 
time  in  high  school  receiving  class- 
room training. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  introduced  simi- 
lar legislation,  the  so  called  leap  bill- 
leading  employers  into  apprentice  pro- 
grams. Since  that  bill  was  introduced, 
I  have  been  working  with  other  Sen- 
ators to  revise  and  improve  that  legis- 
lation. This  bill  reflects  the  results  of 
those  efforts. 

I  hope  that  as  the  Congress  considers 
a  domestic  urban  agenda  this  year  it 
will  consider  this  proposal  carefully  as 
a  measure  to  give  hope  to  all  students, 
not  just  those  who  are  college  bound.* 


By  Mr.  McCAIN  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  THURMOND): 

S.J.  Res.  307.  Joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  month  of  July  1992  as  ••Na- 
tional Muscular  Dystrophy  Awareness 
Month"":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

N.^TIOSAI.  MIsrCI.AR  DV.STROPHY  AWARENESS 
.MONTH 

•  Mr.  MlCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  joint  resolution  I  am  in- 
troducing. This  resolution  would  des- 
ignate the  month  of  July  1992  as  "Na- 
tional Muscular  Dystrophy  Awareness 
Month."" 

Mr.  President,  some  2.50,000  .-Ameri- 
cans are  affected  by  one  of  the  nine  dif- 
ferent foi'ms  of  muscular  dystrophy, 
and  thousands  more  will  be  diagnosed 
this  year  as  having  the  disease.  These 
Americans  come  from  all  walks  of  life, 
and  ages,  all  income  levels.  In  short, 
the  disease  does  not  discriminate  in 
whom  it  afflicts. 

Currently,  there  are  no  proven  cures 
or  treatments  for  muscular  dystrophy. 


Nevertheless,  m  recent  >-ears  advances 
m  genetic  research  have  allowed  sci- 
entists to  isolate  the  genes  responsible 
for  the  two  most  com.mon  forms  of 
muscular  dystrophy  and  the  chro- 
mosomes areas  for  other  forms  of  the 
disease.  Finding  the  causes  of  and 
cures  for  the  various  forms  of  muscular 
dystrophy  will  not  only  prevent  the 
disease  from  further  robbing  more  and 
more  .Americans  of  their  full  mobility 
and  their  lives,  but  will  also  have  an 
impact  on  the  progress  of  developing 
cures  for  other  neuromuscular  diseases 
and  disorders. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated time  and  time  again  that 
raising  pubiit.-  awareness  for  a  specific 
issue  can  have  far-reaching  implica- 
tions for  the  way  m  which  our  Nation 
responds  to  certain  crises.  It  is  my 
strong  hope  that  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues will  add  their  names  as  cospon- 
sors  of  this  resolution,  and  that  by  cre- 
ating National  Muscular  Dystrophy 
Awareness  Month  this  body  can  play  a 
small  role  in  the  fight  against  this  dis- 
ease that  affects  so  many. 

Again.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  joint  Senator  Thurmond  and 
myself  in  this  effort.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  307 

Whereas  approximately  250,000  Americans 
are  affected  by  muscular  dystrophy,  a  pro- 
gressive, disabling  disease  which  causes  mus- 
cles to  weaken  and  waste  away  irreversibly 
and  which  is  often  fatal: 

Whereas  muscular  dystrophy  can  strike 
persons  of  any  age.  sex.  race,  economic  level, 
or  geographical  region  and  thousands  of 
Americans  will  be  diagnosed  this  year  as 
having  muscular  dystrophy: 

Whereas  nine  forms  of  muscular  dystrophy 
have  been  identified,  namely.  Duchenne. 
myotonic.  Becker,  limb-girdle,  congenital, 
facioscapulohumeral,  oculopharyngeal,  dis- 
tal, and  Emery-Dreifuss  muscular  dys- 
trophies: 

Whereas  Duchenne  muscular  dystrophy, 
the  most  common  and  fatal  form,  of  the  dis- 
ease, strikes  boys  between  ages  2  and  6  and 
eventually  affects  all  voluntary  muscles; 

Whereas  myotonic  muscular  dystrophy. 
the  most  common  form  of  the  disease  strik- 
ing adults,  has  a  variety  of  symptoms  and 
can  shorten  life  span: 

Whereas  there  are  no  proven  cures  or 
treatments  for  any  form  of  muscular  dys- 
trophy and  a  large  proportion  of  people  af- 
fected by  the  disease  become  mobility  im- 
paired or  ventilator-dependent: 

Whereas  thousands  of  young  people  and 
adults  affected  by  muscular  dystrophy  have 
become  productive,  successful  citizens: 

Whereas  recent  advances  in  genetic  re- 
search have  enabled  scientists  to  locate  the 
genes  responsible  for  the  two  most  common 
forms  of  muscular  dystrophy  and  the  chro- 
mosome areas  for  other  forms: 

Whereas  knowledge  about  the  causes  of 
muscular  dystrophy  will  have  an  impact  on 
developing  cures  not  only  for  muscular  dys- 
trophy but  also  for  other  neuromuscular  dis- 
eases and  disorders  such  as  heart  disease: 
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Whereas  finding  the  causes  of.  and  the 
cures  for.  all  forms  of  muscular  d.vstrophy 
will  prevent  the  disease  from  robbing  hur.- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  of  full  mo- 
bility and  their  lives;  and 

Whereas  ralsini?  public  awareness  of  mus- 
cular dystrophy  will  facilitate  the  discovery 
of  a  cure:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of  July 
1992  Is  desi(?nated  as  'National  Muscular 
Dystrophy  Awareness  Month".  The  President 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  month  with  appro- 
priate proKTams.  cpromnnles.  and  activities.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSI'ONSORS 

S.  i 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BENTSEN.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
INOUYE].  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  WoKFORD],  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Seymour)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  4.  a  bill  to 
amend  titles  IV.  V.  and  XIX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  establish  innova- 
tive child  welfare  and  family  support 
services  in  order  to  streng'then  families 
and  avoid  placement  in  foster  caie.  to 
promote  the  development  of  com- 
prehensive substance  abuse  programs 
for  pregnant  women  and  caretaker  rel- 
atives with  children,  to  provide  im- 
proved delivery  of  health  care  services 
to  low-income  children,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S    31h 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Craig,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  316.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
treatment  of  Federal  pay  in  the  same 
manner  as  non-Federal  pay  with  re- 
spect to  garnishment  and  similar  legal 
process. 

s.  «-■> 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Breaux.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
649,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  repeal  the  luxury 
tax  on  boats. 

.S.  781 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  781.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Indian 
American  Forum  for  Political  Edu- 
cation to  establish  a  memorial  to  Ma- 
hatma  Gandhi  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

.'^.  »v> 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  PRYOR.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Graham]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
846.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  establish  Federal 
standards  for  long-term  care  insurance 
policies. 

8    1231 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 


sor of  S.  1231,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  coverage  of  colerectal 
screening  examinations  and  certain 
immunizations  under  part  B  of  the 
Medicare  Program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1423 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DODD,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1423.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  lim- 
ited partnership  roUups. 

S.  H(H 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BREAUX.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iNOUYE]  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1463.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  comprehensive  program  for  con- 
serving and  managing  wetlands  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1«77 

At  the  request  of  Mi-.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Akaka]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1677.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cov- 
erage of  alcoholism  and  drug  depend- 
ency residential  treatment  services  for 
pregnant  women  and  certain  family 
members  under  the  Medicaid  Program, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1731 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McConnell. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1731,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  policy  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  Hong  Kong  after  July  1. 
1997.  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1338 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD]  was  addeil  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1838,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
a  limitation  on  use  of  claim  sampling 
to  deny  claims  oi'  recover  overpay- 
ments under  medicare. 

S.  iB6b 

At  the  request  of  iMr.  KENNEDY,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTH].  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  HATFIELD],  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Fowler],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1866.  a  bill  to  promote 
community  based  economic  develop- 
ment and  to  provide  assistance  for 
community  development  corporations, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2064 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grassley]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  2064.  a  bill  to  impose  a  1-year 
moratorium  on  the  performance  of  nu- 
clear weapons  tests  by  the  United 
States  unless  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
ducts a  nuclear  weapons  test  during 
that  period. 


S    2162 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  WOFFORD]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2162.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
International  Financial  Institutions 
Act  to  advocate  and  promote  policies 
to  encourage  developing  countries  to 
reduce  military  and  military-related 
expenditures  and  to  dedicate  an  equi- 
table allocation  of  resources  for  health 
and  education,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2180 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
K.^SSEBAUM)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2180.  a  bill  to  provide  greater  ac- 
cess to  civil  justice  by  reducing  costs 
and  delay,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2197 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2197.  a  bill  to  promote  a  peaceful 
transition  to  democracy  in  Cuba 
through  the  application  of  appropriate 
pressures  on  the  Cuban.  Government 
and  support  for  the  Cuban  people. 

.S.  2239 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Sasser]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2239.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  addi- 
tional safeguards  to  protect  taxpayer 
rights. 

rt.  2277 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2277,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  facilitate  the  en- 
tering into  of  cooperative  agreements 
between  hospitals  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  such  hospitals  to  share  expen- 
sive medical  or  high  technology  equip- 
ment or  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

.S.  2J12 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2312,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  enhance  competition 
at.  and  the  provision  of  essential  air 
service  with  respect  to  high-density 
airports,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2318 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2318.  a 
bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  make  technical  correc- 
tions relating  to  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  ActO^  1990. 

S.  2319 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  NiCKLES,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2319.  a  bill  to  require  analysis  and 
estimates  of  the  likely  impact  of  fed- 


eral legislation  and  rpgulation.s  upon 
the  private  sector  and  State  and  local 
k'livernment.s,  and  for  other  purposes, 
s  zvs: 
.\:  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
riciines  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(.Mr,  Shelby]  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhiidt-  L-iand  [Mr  Chakke]  were  added 
a.s  (,ospor..^(.rs  of  S.  2'362,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Securit.y  Act 
to  repeal  the  reduced  ^!edicare  pay- 
ment provision  for  new  pr.\>Rians. 

S.  23«. 

•At  the  request  of  Mr.  NicKi.Ks.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Gi.enn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2365.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  re- 
duced medicare  payment  provision  for 
new  physicians. 

S.  2373 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Bingaman].  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini)  were  added  as 
cospon.sors  of  S.  2373,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  to 
establish  a  community  works  progress 
program,  and  a  national  youth  commu- 
nit.v  corps  program,  and  for  other  pro- 
grams. 

S.  2387 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iNOin'E].  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Wellstone].  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2387.  a  bill  to 
make  appropriations  to  begin  a  phase- 
in  toward  full  funding  of  the  special 
supplemental  food  program  for  women. 
infants,  and  children  [WIC]  and  of  Head 
.start  programs,  to  expand  the  Job 
Corps  Program,  and  for  other  purposes. 
s  zs»v 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2389.  a  bill  to  extend  until  January  1. 
1999.  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on 
Tamoxifen  citrate. 

S.  23M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ExoN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2394.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  title  III  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
tect and  improve  the  availability  and 
quality  of  health  care  in  rural  areas. 

S.  2400 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
n.mi'S  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
;.M]  ExoN]  and  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Breaux]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2400.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
.Will  (  ;  the  Social  Security  Act  to  ex- 
tt-nd  special  payments  under  part  A  of 
medicare  for  the  operating  costs  of  in- 
patient hospital  services  of  hospitals 
with  a  high  proportion  of  patients  who 
.11  e  medicare  beneficiaries. 


.At  the  request  of  Mr,  DA.mato.  his 
n.ime  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2407.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  .Act  of  1973 
to  establish  a  program  for  radio  broad- 
casting to  the  peoples  of  .\sia 

-At  the  I'eQuest  of  .Mi,  Kastkn.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Sey.mour],  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Ml.  BnyAUXj.  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm],  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeCo.ncini] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2484.  a 
bill  to  establish  research,  development. 
and  dissemination  programs  to  assist 
State  and  local  agencies  in  preventing 
crime  against  the  elderly,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  2489 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DO.MENICI.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2489.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of 
1980  to  establish  the  National  Quality 
Commitment  Award  with  the  objective 
of  encouraging  American  universities 
to  teach  total  quality  management,  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  process 
manufacturing,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2.S0V 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2509.  a  bill  to  provide  grants  to  estab- 
lish an  integrated  approach  to  prevent 
child  abuse,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2SH 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bi.mpers.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2514.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow 
taxpayers  a  bad  debt  deduction  for  cer- 
tain partially  unpaid  child  support 
payments  and  to  require  the  inclusion 
in  income  of  child  support  payments 
which  a  taxpayer  does  not  pay.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  2*24 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato].  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2624.  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Interagency 
Council  on  the  Homeless,  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Food  and 
Shelter  Program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2635' 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Brown]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2639,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  par- 
tial exclusion  of  dividends  and  interest 
received  by  individuals. 


.At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bipen.  the 
nam.e  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  BURDICK]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2658,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make 
irrants  to  States  and  local  governments 
for  the  construction  of  projects  m 
areas  of  high  unemployment,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

s  26*: 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[.Mr.  Kerrey]  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2667.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  clarify  the  application  of  the 
Act  with  respect  to  alternate  uses  of 
new  animal  drugs  and  new  drugs  in- 
tended for  human  use. 

S.  2671 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Graham,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Exon].  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Seymour],  and  the  Senator 
from  Penns.vlvania  [Mr.  Wofford]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2671.  a  bill  to 
amend  title  23,  United  States  Code,  to 
make  technical  corrections. 

S.  2678 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ka.sten.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2678.  a  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
communities  to  improve  drug  abuse  re- 
sistance education  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  2680 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2680.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  consult  with  State 
medical  societies  in  revising  the  geo- 
graphic adjustment  factors  used  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  payment  for 
physicians"  services  under  part  B  of  the 
medicare  program,  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  base  geographic-cost-of-prac- 
tice  indices  under  the  program  upon 
the  most  recent  available  data,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  2698 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Exon]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gr.^ssley]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  2698.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  enhanced  enforcement  of 
the  billing  limits  established  under 
part  B  of  such  title,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2704 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  B^-RD.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  HoLLiNGSj.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2704.  a  bill  to 
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prevent  any  foreign  person  from  pur- 
chasing or  otherwise  acquiring  the 
LTV  Aerospace  &  Defense  Co. 

S    2711 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Ddcon],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford],  and  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  Akaka)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  2711.  a  bill  to  ensure  the  fair 
treatment  of  members  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  the  Ready  Reserve  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  adversely  af- 
fected by  certain  reductions  in  the  size 
of  the  reserve  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

S.  ?71S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Breaux]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2719.  a  bill  to  require  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  to  take  action 
authorized  under  section  301  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  against  certain  for- 
eign countries  in  retaliation  for  the 
imposition  by  such  countries  of  a  ban 
on  the  importation  of  rice  and  rice 
products  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  7728 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  KENNEDY,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr  DoDD]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2728,  a  bill  to  make  emergency  sup- 
plemental appropriations  to  provide 
emergency  short-term  assistance  for 
American  youth  and  meet  the  urgent 
needs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1992.  and  foi-  other  purposes. 

SKNATE  JOINT  RESOLL'TION  18 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Graham]  and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Kohl]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18.  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  relating  to  a 
Federal  balanced  budget. 

senate  JOI.VT  KESOLITION  247 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  name 
♦■  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
r'RESSLER]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  247.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  June  11.  1992.  as 
■"National  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse 
Counselors  Day.  " 

senate  joint  resolution  »7 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Hasten],  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr  INOUYE].  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Graham],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollinos] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  257.  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  month  of  June  1992,  as 
"National  Scleroderma  Awareness." 

SENATE  JOI.NT  RESOLCTION  270 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr  BUMPERS),  and  the  Senator  from 
ohi"    [Mr    Glenn]   were   added   as   co- 


sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
270.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  Au- 
gust 15.  1992.  as  "82d  Airborne  Division 
50th  Anniversary  Recognition  Day." 

SE.SATE  joint  RES0LlTIO.\  281 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Seymour],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond],  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DiXON], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiDEN],  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Shelby],  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Metzenbaum]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
284,  a  joint  resolution  designating  Au- 
gust 4.  1992,  as  "National  Neighborhood 
Crime  Watch  Day." 

SENATE  joint  RE.SOLITION  281) 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  LlEBERMAN,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  V'irginia 
(Mr.  Warner],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  HOLLINGS]. 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzen- 
BAUM].  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Heelin].  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond],  and  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Akaka]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  288,  a 
joint  resolution  designating  the  week 
beginning  July  26.  1992,  as  "Lyme  Dis- 
ease Awareness  Week." 

.■SENATE  JOI.ST  KE.SOLl-TION  2S.S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr 
Stevens],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  BURDICK].  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran],  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Burns] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  295.  a  joint  resolution 
designating  September  10.  1992.  as  "Na- 
tional D.A.R.E.  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLfTION  302 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  ADAMS],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  BURDiCK].  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  D'A.mato]. 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Co.\ts].  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Durenberger],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Lieberman],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski], 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Hollings]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  302.  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

SE^.^TE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  Ufi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 


Mack],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr 
Dixon],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Ghassley].  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  DeConcini].  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Graham],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  PRESSLER]. 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robb]. 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon]. 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mi 
D'Amato]  were  added  as  cosponsors  uf 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  113.  a 
concurrent  resolution  concerning  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  reunification  of 
Jerusalem. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  279 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  279.  a  resolution  to 
prohibit  the  provision  to  members  and 
employees  of  the  Senate,  at  Govern- 
ment expense,  of  unnecessary  or  inap- 
propriate services  and  other  benefits. 

SENATE  RE.SOLUTION  291 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  RoTH.  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  291,  a  resolution  on 
Japan's  participation  in  United  Na- 
tion's peacekeeping  operations. 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 120  DECLARING  AN  ARTI- 
CLE OF  AMENDMENT  TO  BE  THE 
27TH  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CON- 
STITUTION OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
BcjREN.  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Thur- 
mond) submitted  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution:  which  was  ordered  held 
at  the  desk  by  unanimous  consent: 
S.  Con.  Res.  120 

Whereas  two-thirds  of  pach  House  of  ihe 
First  Congress  duly  proposed  in  1789  an  arti- 
cle of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  'No  law.  vary- 
ing the  compensation  for  the  services  of  the 
Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  that  ef- 
fect, until  an  election  of  Representatives, 
shall  have  Intervened.": 

Whereas  if  duly  raitfied  this  proposed 
amendment  on  the  effective  date  of  laws 
varyinK  the  compensation  of  Members  of 
Congress  would  be  the  twenty-seventh 
amendment  lo  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States; 

Whereas  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
295,  102d  CoHKress.  the  Archivist  of  the  Unit- 
ed .'states  has  communicated  to  the  Senate, 
with  copies  of  all  the  resolutions  of  ratifica- 
tion in  his  office,  a  list  of  Stales  of  the 
Union  whose  leprislatures  have  ratified  the 
proposed  article  of  amendment  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  laws  varying  the  compensation 
of  Members  of  Congress; 

Whereas  the  legislatures  of  the  States  of 
Maryland.  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina. 
Delaware.  Vermont.  Virginia.  Ohio.  Wyo- 
ming. Maine.  Colorado,  South  Dakota,  New 
Hampshire,  Arizona,  Tennessee,  Oklahoma, 
New  Mexico,  Indiana,  Utah.  Arkansas.  Mon- 
tana. Connecticut.  Wisconsin.  Georgia,  West 
Virginia,  Louisiana,  Iowa,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
Alaska,  Oregon,  Minnesota,  Texas.   Kansas. 


Florida,  North  Dakota.  .Alabama.  Missouri. 
Michigan.  New  Jersey,  and  Illinois,  being 
three-fourths  and  more  of  the  several  States 
of  the  Union,  have  ratified  the  proposed  arti- 
cle of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  on  the  effective  date  of  laws 
varying  the  compensation  of  Members  of 
Congress:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Hcsolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  article  of 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  on  the  effective  date  of  laws  vary- 
ing the  compensation  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, duly  proptised  by  two-thirds  of  each 
House  of  the  First  Congress  and  ratified  by 
three-fourths  and  more  of  the  several  States 
of  the  Union,  has  become  valid,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  shall  be  known  as  the 
twenty-seventh  amendment. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
provide  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Ar- 
chivist of  the  United  StJites. 


SENATE  CONCUHHENT  RESOLU- 
TION 121  DECLAKING  THE  TIME 
FOR  RATIFICATION  TO  HAVE 
LAPSED  FOR  FOUR  PROPOSED 
.\RTICLES  OF  AMENDMENT  TO 
THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  BYRD  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary: 

S.  Con.  Res.  121 

Whereas  on  September  25,  1789,  two-thirds 
of  each  House  of  the  First  Congress  duly  pro- 
posed an  article  of  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  concerning  the 
size  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

Whereas  the  legislatures  of  only  ten  of  the 
several  States  of  the  Union  ratified  the  said 
amendment,  and  no  State  has  ratified  the 
amendment  since  November  3,  1791; 

Whereas,  on  May  1,  1810.  two-thirds  of  each 
House  of  the  Eleventh  Congress  duly  pro- 
posed an  article  of  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  concerning  the 
acceptance  of  titles  of  nobility  from  foreign 
governments: 

Whereas  the  legislatures  of  only  twelve  of 
the  several  States  of  the  Union  ratified  the 
said  amendment,  and  no  State  has  ratified 
the  amendment  since  December  10.  1812; 

Whereas,  on  March  2.  1861,  two-thirds  of 
each  House  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress  duly 
proposed  an  article  of  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  protect 
the  institution  of  slavery  from  abolition  by 
the  Constitution  and  the  Congress: 

Whereas  the  legislatures  of  only  two  of  the 
several  States  of  the  Union  ratified  the  said 
amendment,  and  no  State  has  ratified  the 
amendment  since  January  10.  1862; 

Whereas,  on  January  31.  1865.  two- thirds  of 
each  House  of  the  Thirty-eight  Congress  duly 
proposed  an  article  of  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  outlawing 
slavery,  which  became  the  Thirteenth 
.'Vmendment  to  the  Constitution  on  Decem- 
ber 6.  1865,  upon  the  ratification  of  it  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  of  the  Union; 

Whereas,  on  June  2.  1924.  two-thirds  of  each 
House  of  the  Sixty-eighth  Congress  duly  pro- 
posed an  article  of  amendment  to  the  Con- 
slitution  of  the  United  States  concerning  the 
regulation  of  child  labor; 

Whereas  only  twenty-seven  of  the  several 
States  of  the  Union  ratified  the  said  amend- 


ment, and  no  State  has  ratified  t.'ie  amend- 
ment since  October  i.  1937  .Now,  therefore. 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (tht  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  periods  for 
ratification  of  the  four  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  First.  Eleventh,  Thirty -sixth. 
and  Sixty-eighth  Congresses,  which  are  de- 
scribed in  the  preamble  to  this  resolution. 
are  hereby  declared  to  have  lapsed  without 
any  of  them  having  been  ratified  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  of  the  Union. 

SEC.  2.  These  amendments  are  no  longer 
subject  to  ratification  as  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secreury  of  the  Senate  shall 
communicate  this  resolution  to  the  Archi- 
vist of  the  United  States  and  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  each  of  the  .^evera'.  States. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 122--RELATIVE  TO  THE  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BATTLE 
OF  THE  CORAL  .-^EA 

Mr.  PELL  .-aimittid  the  following 
concurrent  resolution:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations; 

S.  Con.  Res.  122 

Whereas  in  1992  the  United  States  and  Aus- 
tralia are  commemorating  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea.  during 
which  a  joint  American  and  Australian  naval 
force  first  began  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  ag- 
gression, thereby  securing  Australia  from  in- 
vasion and  greatly  enhancing  allied  morale 
and  resolve; 

Whereas  the  alliance  between  the  United 
States  and  Australia  during  World  War  11 
was  formalized  in  the  1951  Security  Treaty 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  "ANZUS  Trea- 
ty", which  provides  that  the  United  States 
and  Australia  will  act  to  meet  the  common 
danger  in  the  event  of  an  armed  attack  in 
the  Pacific  against  either  country; 

Whereas  the  alliance  between  the  United 
States  and  Australia  has  been  characterized 
by  an  extraordinary  degree  of  cooperation 
that  includes  information  sharing,  combined 
exercises,  joint  training  and  educational  pro- 
grams, and  joint  facilities; 

Whereas  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Australia  goes  well  be- 
yond security  cooperation,  and  is  based  on 
common  values  and  beliefs,  such  as  respect 
for  international  law,  human  rights,  and  the 
fundamental  concepts  underlying  the  demo- 
cratic process; 

Whereas  this  relationship  is  strengthened 
by  a  long  tradition  of  friendship,  as  well  as 
cultural  and  educational  exchanges;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  Australia 
share  a  wide  range  of  common  interests  in 
Asia  and  the  Pacific,  such  as  growth  and  lib- 
eralization of  international  trade,  as  well  as 
regional  cooperation  on  economic  develop- 
ment, environmental  protection,  and  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  on  the  occasion 
of  the  50th  anni%-ersary  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Coral  Sea.  the  Congress— 

il)  pays  tribute  to  the  relationship  between 
the  United  Sutes  and  Australia,  and  looks 
forward  to  the  continued  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  this  relationship; 

(2)  realTirms  the  importance  of  security  co- 
operation between  the  United  States  and 
.'Australia  and  the  importance  of  their  mu- 
tual security  commitments,  and 


(3'  expresses  its  strong  sjpport  for  contin- 
ued close  cooperation  between  .Australia  and 
the  United  States  on  economic  and  security 
issues  ;r.  .■\s;a  and  the  Pac:f;t 

Mr,  PELL.  Mr,  President,  this  month 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Coral  Sea  during  which  a 
joint  American  and  Australian  naval 
force  began  to  push  back  aggression  m 
the  South  Pacific,  this  battle  secured 
Australia  from  invasion  and  greatly 
bolstered  allied  morale  and  resolve. 

Today.  I  am  submitting  a  concurrent 
resolution  to  acknowledge  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  this  historic  battle  and  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Uniied  States-Aus- 
tralian relationship.  A  similar  resolu- 
tion has  been  introduced  in  the  House. 
Cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  Australia  continues  to  be  a  signifi- 
cant pillar  in  maintaining  peace  in  the 
Pacific  rim. 

Recently.  I  had  the  unique  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  Port  Moresby  m 
Papua  New  Guinea.  Once  the  target  of 
Japanese  attacks.  Port  Moresby  stood 
in  the  way  of  a  Japanese  invasion  of 
Australia.  The  Japanese  were  thwarted 
only  through  the  determined  efforts  of 
Australian  forces  and  Papuan  war  car- 
riers on  the  Kokoda  Trail.  American 
carrier-based  planes  at  the  Battle  of 
Coral  Sea.  and  allied  units  at  Milne 
Bay. 

Mr.  President,  1  would  like  to  request 
unanimous  consent  to  introduce  into 
the  Record,  following  my  remarks,  a 
statement  made  by  the  American  Am- 
bassador to  Papua  New  Guinea  on  the 
occasion  of  the  ANZAC  Day  World  War 
II  Memorial  Service  on  April  25.  1992. 

In  1951,  the  United  States.  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  formalized  a  mutual 
security  arrangement  known  as  the 
ANZUS  Treaty.  This  treaty  provides 
that  the  United  States.  New  Zealand, 
and  Australia  will  act  together  to  meet 
any  common  danger  in  the  event  of 
armed  attack  in  the  Pacific.  Through 
the  years,  this  mutual  security  com- 
mitment has  been  reinforced  through 
information  sharing,  joint  training  and 
educational  programs,  combined  exer- 
cises, and  joint  facilities. 

We  also  share  many  common  inter- 
ests with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in 
Asia  and  the  Pacific.  We  are  members 
of  Asian  Pacific  Economic  Cooperation 
[APEC].  This  regional  forum  allows  us 
to  express  our  interests  in  economic 
growth  and  international  trade  liberal- 
ization m  the  Pacific  nm.  We  also 
work  together  for  regional  cooperation 
on  economic  development,  environ- 
mental protection,  and  conflict  resolu- 
tion . 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  m.e  m  rec- 
ognizing the  significance  of  our  strong 
history  of  cooperation  by  supporting 
this  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Rkmahks  of  ambassador  Robert  William 
Farrand,  ANZAC  Dav  World  War  U  Me- 
morial Service.  Ela  Beach  Memorial 
Prime  Minister  Namaliu,  Prime  Minister 
Keating.  Minister  of  Defense  Cooper,  distin- 
Kuished  guests.  Indies  and  gentlemen.  I  hope 
.vou  will  understand  when  I  say  that  ANZAC 
Day.  a  solemn  and  venerable  tradition  in 
Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  PNG.  is  not  well 
known  in  the  United  States.  But  this  year— 
1992— ANZAC  Da.v  takes  on  real  and  added 
significance  for  Americans.  This  year 
ANZAC  Day  coincides  with  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  our  joint  campaign  during  WWII  to 
meet  the  Challenge  of  a  determined  foe  who 
had  occupied  portions  of  New  Guinea  on  the 
road  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  citizens  and  territory  of  Papua  New 
Guinea  suffered  grievously  during  WWII  Ra- 
baul  was  occupied  and  turned  into  an  enor- 
mous military  and  naval  base  Bougainville 
and  parts  of  the  Solomon  Islands  became 
stepping  stones  for  the  adversary's  push  to 
the  south  Most  ominously,  however,  he 
drove  repeatedly  and  determinedly  on  Port 
Moresby. 
But  it  was  not  to  be. 

Turned  back  by  U.S.  carrier-based  planes 
at  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea.  repulsed  on 
the  Kokoda  Trail  by  Australian  diggers,  and 
thwarted  at  Milne  Bay  by  Allied  units,  the 
enemy  was  prevented  from  ever  taking  Port 
Moresby.  The  landing  of  US  Marines  on 
Guadalcanal  on  August  7.  1942.  diverted  criti- 
cal supplies  and  men  who  would  otherwise 
have  advanced  down  the  Kokoda  Trail,  at  the 
same  time,  aircraft  of  the  Royal  Australian 
Air  Force  and  United  States  Army  Air  Corps 
bombed  enemy  ships  and  supply  lines 

The  brave  war  carriers  of  Papua  New  Guin- 
ea played  a  vital  role  guiding,  supplying,  and 
evacuating  wounded  allied  soldiers  from  the 
battlefields  Virtually  all  of  the  US.  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  airmen— whether  they 
came  from  the  cornfields  of  Iowa,  the  moun- 
tains of  West  Virginia,  the  streets  of  New 
York  City  or  the  bayous  of  Louisiana— were 
newcomers  to  the  South  Pacific  and  to  the 
Incredible  hardships  of  tropical  warfare. 
Young  civilians  rushed  into  uniform,  they 
had  had  little  training  and  no  previous  bat- 
tle experience.  But  in  hand-to-hand  combat 
for  Buna.  Gona.  Pt.  Sanananda.  and 
Salamaua— battles  fought  at  the  same  time 
as  the  epic  struggle  for  Guadalcanal -they 
showed  that  allied  troops,  for  the  first  time 
in  WWII,  could  pull  together  in  common 
cause  to  defeat  a  common  foe. 

We  gather  here  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
allied  fighting  men- -Australians.  New  Zea- 
landers.  Americans,  and  the  loyal  Papua  New 
Guineans  who  were  at  their  side-  to  all  those 
who  fell  In  battle  during  World  War  II  on  the 
ground,  at  sea.  and  in  the  skies  over  this  fair 
land  which  is  now  the  independent  state  of 
Papua  New  Guinea. 

In  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who 
spoke  on  a  similar  occasion  at  a  battlefield 
near  Gettysburg  129  years  ago  •*  *  *  we  can- 
not consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this 
ground.  The  brave  men.  living  and  dead,  who 
struggled  here  have  consecrated  it  far  above 
our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract." 
They  will  not  he  forgotten 


BoREN.   Mr.   Stevens,   and   Mr.   Thur- 
mond) submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion;  which   was  ordered  held   at   the 
desk  by  unanimous  consent: 
s  Res  298 

Whereas  two-thirds  of  each  House  of  the 
First  Congress  duly  proposed  in  1789  an  arti- 
cle of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  'No  law.  vary- 
ing the  compensation  for  the  services  of  the 
Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  take  ef- 
fect, until  an  election  of  Representatives 
shall  have  intervened."; 

Whereas  if  duly  ratified  this  proposed 
amendment  on  the  effective  date  of  laws 
varying  the  compensation  of  Members  of 
Congress  would  be  the  Twenty-seventh 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States; 

Whereas  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
295.  102d  Congress,  the  Archivist  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  communicated  to  the  Senate, 
with  copies  of  all  the  resolutions  of  ratifica- 
tion in  his  office,  a  list  of  States  of  the 
Union  whose  legislatures  have  ratified  the 
proposed  article  of  amendment  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  laws  varying  the  compensation 
of  Members  of  Congress; 

Whereas  the  legislatures  of  the  States  of 
Maryland,  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina. 
Delaware.  Vermont.  Virginia.  Ohio.  Wyo- 
ming. Maine.  Colorado.  South  Dakota.  New 
Hampshire.  Arizona.  Tennessee.  Oklahoma. 
New  Mexico,  Indiana.  Utah.  Arkansas.  Mon- 
tana. Connecticut.  Wisconsin.  Georgia.  West 
Virginia.  Louisiana.  Iowa.  Idaho,  Nevada. 
Alaska.  Oregon.  Minnesota.  Texas.  Kansas, 
Florida.  North  Dakota,  Alabama,  Missouri. 
Michigan.  New  Jersey,  and  Illinois,  being 
three-fourths  and  more  of  the  several  States 
of  the  Union  have  ratified  the  proposed  arti- 
cle of  amenilnent  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  on  the  effective  date  of  laws 
varying  the  compensation  of  Members  of 
Congress:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Hcsolved.  That  the  article  of  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Sutes  on  the 
effective  date  of  laws  varying  the  compensa- 
tion of  Members  of  Congress,  duly  proposed 
by  two-thirds  of  each  House  of  the  First  Con- 
gress and  ratified  by  three-fourths  and  more 
of  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  has  be- 
come valid,  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  as  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  . 
States,  and  shall  be  known  as  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Amendment. 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
provide  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Ar- 
chivist of  the  United  States  and  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 
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SENATE  RESOLL  i  io.N  29&- RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  CONDEMNATION  OF 
THE  REPRESSION  OF  DEMOC- 
RACY AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN 
THE  KINGDOM  OF  THAILAND 

Mr.  CRANSTON  <for  himself,  Mr. 
PELL.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  robb.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  WOFFORD,  Mr.  Kerry,  .Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 
JEFFORDS,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Riegle,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Bumpers, 
Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Sanford,  Mr. 
Kohl,  and  Mr.  Lugar)  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to; 

S  Re.s.  299 

Whereas  on  February  23.  1991.  a  military 
coup  overthrew  the  democratically  elected 
government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand; 


Whereas  on  February  23.  1991.  the  United 
States  suspended  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance to  Thailand  under  section  513  of  the 
Foreign  Operations,  Export  Financing,  and 
Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act  of 
1991,  which  prohibits  assistance  to  any  coun- 
try whose  elected  head  of  government  is  de- 
posed by  military  coup  or  decree; 

Whereas  on  February  24,  1991,  coup  leaders 
announced  that  they  would  organize  demo- 
cratic elections  within  six  months  and  then 
step  down; 

Whereas  on  December  7,  1991,  TTiailands 
council-appointed  National  Legislative  As- 
sembly adopted  a  controversial  constitution 
permitting  the  appointment  of  the  Senates 
270  members  and  the  election  of  360  member.-^ 
of  the  National  Assembly's  lower  house; 

Whereas  on  March  22.  1991.  general  elec- 
tions were  held  in  Thailand  reinstating  an 
elected  lower  house  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly; 

Whereas  on  April  7.  1992.  General  Suchinda 
Kraprayoon  was  appointed  Prime  Minister 
following  his  nomination  bv  five  newly  elect- 
ed pro-military  parties; 

Whereas  on  May  4.  1992.  peaceful  dem- 
onstrations against  General  Suchinda's  ap- 
pointment as  nonelected  Prime  Minister 
began  in  Bangkok,  with  as  many  as  100.000 
people  participating; 

Whereas  on  May  9.  1992.  the  coalition  gov- 
ernment's parties  agreed  to  consider  con- 
stitutional amendments  on  five  issues,  in- 
cluding the  appointment  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister from  the  elected  parliament; 

Whereas   on   May   17,    1992,    peaceful   dem 
onstrations  resumed  with  more  than  120,000 
people    protesting    General    Suchinda's    ap- 
pointment as  non-elected  Prime  Minister; 

Whereas  unarmed  demonstrators  were  met 
with  police  force  when  they  pushed  past  a 
barricade,  igniting  violent  unrest  leading  to 
the  death  of  at  least  10  protesters,  the  injury 
of  hundreds,  and  the  arrest  and  detention  of 
at  least  200  others; 

Whereas  Prime  Minister  Suchinda  has  de- 
clared a  State  of  Emergency  in  Bangkok  and 
surrounding  provinces,  banning  public  meet- 
ings of  more  than  10  people,  imposing  strict 
press  censorship,  and  giving  authorities  the 
power  to  arrest  any  person  deemed  a  threat 
to  national  security:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

fiesolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
thatr- 

(1)  the  Government  of  Thailand  should  re- 
store promptly  respect  for  human  rights  and 
democratic  rule  by  taking  the  following 
steps; 

lai  cease  immediatel.v  the  use  of  excessive 
and  lethal  force  against  unarmed  pro-democ- 
racy demonstrators; 

(bi  act  promptly  to  lift  the  .state  of  emer- 
gency and  other  expanded  military  powers; 

(c)  release  all  those  detained  for  the  peace- 
ful expression  of  their  views,  including  stu- 
dents and  opposition  leaders  such  as  Gov- 
ernor Chamlong  Srimuang, 

(d)  allow  all  those  detained  since  May  18, 
1992  immediate  access  to  attorneys,  medical 
personnel  and  international  humanitarian 
organizations  to  ensure  that  no  one  is  sub- 
jected to  abuse  or  ill-treatment. 

lei  declare  an  amnesty  for  all  those  facing 
criminal  charges,  since  the  February  1991 
military  coup,  for  expressing  peacefully 
their  views;  and 

if)  fulfill  its  stated  commitment  to  the 
people  of  Thailand  to  peaceful  negotiations 
and  elected  rule; 

i2)  the  United  States  Government  suspend 
joint  military  exercises  with  Thailand;  and 

(3 1  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State 
should  convey  these  recommendations  to  the 


T:.ii:  authorities  at  the  highest  level  and 
I  :;:;rm  that  no  United  .States  economic  or 

•T.;;.:,i:v  .i.~>;>;,ar,i c  will  be  provided  until  a 
!  .;•.    •  .■■  •-■•.   ^    v.'rnment   is  fully   installed 

and  human  rights  are  respected. 


.SKN.ATK       RESOLUTION        :3lXv    KEL- 

atin'f.   to   thk    formkk   vugo- 

sl.-w:a 

Mi  DkCONCLM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
('.uKK.  and  Mr.  D'A.matO)  submitted  the 
iiilmwlng  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Res.  300 

Whereas  the  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of 
T  ..  slavia  (hereinafter  "the  former  Yugo- 
-  1.  a  "I.  with  which  the  United  States  has 
maintained  diplomatic  relations,  ceases  to 
L'Xist; 

Whereas  it  is  for  the  people  of  the  constitu- 
•■nt  republics  and  provinces  of  the  former 
Yugoslavia  to  determine  their  future,  either 
alone  or  with  each  other  at  the  EC-sponsored 
Conference  on  Yugoslavia,  in  a  manner  that 
accords  with  the  ten  principles  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Eu- 
rope iCSCE)  guiding  relations  between 
states; 

Whereas  these  principles  include,  inter 
alia,  refraining  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
."^orce.  the  territorial  integrity  of  states,  the 
inviolability  of  frontiers,  the  equal  rights 
.ind  self-determination  of  peoples,  and  re- 
spect for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms,  including  those  of  members  of  na- 
I  ional  minorities; 

Whereas  Serbia  and  Montenegro  have  de- 
ided  to  maintain  ties  in  the  form  of  a  new 

Federation  of  Yugoslavia"; 

Whereas  this  new  entity  does  not  meet  the 
criteria  for  recognition,  especially  in  its 
^ross  violation  of  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms,  including  those  of  mem- 
bers of  national  minorities; 

Whereas  Serbia.  Montenegro  and  officials 
')f  the  former  Yugoslavia  have  instigated. 
supported,  threatened  and  used  force  against 
the  other  republics  in  the  form  of  aggression 
by  irregular  forces  and  the  Yugoslav  Na- 
tional Army; 

Whereas  Serbia  has  unilaterally  removed 
the  autonomous  status  of  the  provinces  of 
Kosovo  and  Vojvodina.  against  the  will  of 
the  people  residing  in  those  provinces;  and 

Whereas  these  actions  have  led  to  violence 
of  unprecedented  scale  in  post-World  War  II 
Europe  in  terms  of  loss  of  life,  displaced  per- 
sons and  refugees,  and  destruction  of  prop- 
erty. 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  other  con- 
cerned countries  have  sought  to  suspend  the 
participation  of  Yugoslavia  in  the  delibera- 
tions and  decisions  of  the  CSCE;  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  should 

(1)  suspend  all  U.S.  Government  assistance 
and  cooperative  programs  with  the  former 
Yugoslavia; 

(2)  move  to  prevent  the  new  Yugoslavia 
from  gaining  access  to  benefits  and  assets 
available  to  the  former  Yugoslavia  including 
Most-Favored-Nation  (MFN)  status; 

(3i  urge  the  European  Community  and 
other  members  of  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE)  and  the 
United  Nations  to  take  immediate  action  to 
impose  more  comprehensive  sanctions 
against  tne  former  Yugoslavia  such  as  an  oil 
embargo. 

4  J    urge    the    European    Community    and 
i);her  members  of  the  CSCE  and  the  United 


Nations  tci  immediately  cease  ail  '.>-..•; ;a- 
tions  between  international  financia!  ir.s:;- 
tutions  and  the  former  Yugoslavia  and  to 
immediately  freeze  all  available  credit  lines 
to  the  former  Yugoslavia; 

(5)  take  no  action  to  recognize  the  "Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Yugoslavia"  proclaimed  by 
Serbia  and  Montenegro  until  such  time  as 
that  republic  meets  the  same  EC  criteria  for 
recognition  applied  to  the  other  republics  of 
the  former  Yugoslavia  and  Serbia  ceases  its 
aggression  against  Bosnia-Hercegovina  with- 
draws its  forces  from  that  republic  and  guar- 
antee the  territorial  integrity  of  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina; 

(6)  require  that  diplomatic  representation 
by  the  former  Yugoslavia  in  the  United 
States  be  placed  on  the  same  level  as  current 
United  States  diplomatic  representation  in 
the  former  Yugoslavia  is; 

(7)  continue  to  press  for  the  full  suspension 
of  the  Yugoslav  seat  from  the  deliberations 
and  decisions  of  the  CSCE  as  well  as  other 
international  bodies; 

(8i  take  immediate  steps  with  the  Euro- 
pean Community  and  other  members  of  the 
CSCE  and  the  United  Nations  to  establish  a 
"security  zone  "  around  the  capital  of  Sara- 
jevo to  ensure  the  delivery  of  international 
humanitarian  assistance  to  the  people  of 
Bosnia-Hercegovina  and  as  an  indication  of 
our  continuine  support  for  the  legitimate 
government  of  Bosnia-Hercegovina; 

(9)  insist  that  Serbia  restore  the  autonomy 
of  Kosovo  and  Vojvodina  and  respect  that 
status  in  its  laws  and  policies,  including 
democratic  self-government; 

(10)  press  all  the  new  states  created  from 
the  former  Yugoslavia  to  respect  all  ten 
CSCE  principles  guiding  relations  between 
states  in  their  relations  with  each  other. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  today  with  m.v 
distinguished  colleagues.  Senator  GoRE 
and  Senator  DAm.\to  which  advocates 
several  steps  we  should  be  immediatel.v 
taking  with  respect  to  the  former 
Yugoslavia.  Congressman  Hoyer  is  in- 
troducing the  same  resolution  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  President.  56  years  ago  Emperor 
Haile  Selassie  of  Ethiopia  went  before 
the  League  of  Nations  to  plead  for  help 
against  Mussolini's  invasion  of  his 
country.  As  I  listen  day  after  day  to 
accounts  of  the  brutal  slaughter  of  in- 
nocent Bosnians  by  Serbian  and  former 
Yugoslav  military  forces.  I  am  re- 
minded of  Selassie's  words  which  con- 
tinue to  haunt  the  world  to  this  day. 
He  said: 

I  assert  that  the  issue  is.  a  question  of  col- 
lective security;  of  the  value  of  promises 
made  to  small  states  that  their  integrity  and 
independence  shall  be  respected  and  assured 
in  a  word,  it  is  international  morality  at 
stake. 

I  ask  the  great  powers  who  have  promised 
the  guarantee  of  collective  security  to  small 
states:  What  measures  do  they  intend  to 
take?  What  answer  am  I  to  take  back  to  my 
people? 

Today,  once  again,  the  Western  de- 
mocracies have  no  answers.  We  are  still 
afraid  to  act.  We  are  still  bound  by  the 
impotence  of  political  self-interests  at 
all  levels:  domestically  as  well  as 
internationally.  Our  perspective  is  still 
clouded  by  our  perpetual  arrogance  in 
assuming'  we   know  more  about   coun- 


tries than  their  own  leaders  do.  Yester- 
day, we  saw  Croatia  overrun.  Today,  it 
is  Bosnia.  Tomorrow,  it  will  very  likely 
be  Kosovo  and  then  Macedonia,  a  coun- 
try whose  independence  we  have  still 
not  had  the  decency  to  recoe^nize 

In  January  of  this  year,  when  the 
Bosnian  Foreign  Minister  told  me  the 
situation  was  getting  desperate.  I 
called  Cyrus  Vance,  special  United  Na- 
tions envoy  to  Yugoslavia,  and  asked 
him  about  the  possibility  of  sending  in 
a  peacekeeping  group  to  try  and  pre- 
vent a  rerun  of  the  violence  then  occur- 
ring in  Croatia.  Mr.  Vance's  response 
was  that  he  and  others  did  not  perceive 
the  threat  to  be  serious  and  at  any  rate 
the  United  Nations  could  not  act  until 
force  had  been  used. 

Perhaps  that  was  the  reality  of  our 
infamous  new  world  order,  but  could 
we  not  have  and  can  we  not  now  act  in 
several  ways  to  isolate  Serbia?  Foreign 
Minister  Silajdzic  urged  that  thought 
be  given  to  creating  a  security  zone 
around  Sarajevo  in  order  to  ensure  the 
safe  transport  of  desperately  needed 
humanitarian  aid.  As  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister said. 

Have  we  reached  the  point  that  we  can 
simply  watch  the  whole  population  starve? 

We  should  also  be  using  our  influence 
with  the  European  Community  and 
other  CSCE  and  United  Nations  mem- 
ber countries  to  immediately  freeze  all 
lines  of  credit  to  the  former  Yugoslavia 
through  international  financial  insti- 
tutions, such  as  the  World  Bank,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  and  oth- 
ers. It  is  incredible  to  me  that  we  are 
still  allowing  these  credit  lines  to  fi- 
nance the  Belgrade  government.  And. 
surely  there  is  a  stronger  package  of 
sanctions  we  could  actively  take  a  role 
in  putting  together.  Finally,  why  is  it 
that  we  have  recalled  our  Ambassador 
to  the  former  Yugoslavia  but  we  still 
accept  the  presence  in  Washington  of 
an  ambassador  from  the  new  Federal 
Yugoslavia — a  country  we  do  not  recog- 
nize? 

I  would  agree  with  those  who  did 
nothing  to  isolate  Milosevic  months 
ago  that  our  options  now  are  severely 
limited.  But  as  the  slaughter,  the 
Hitleresque  purification  of  Moslem  and 
Croatian  villages  not  to  mention  the 
horrific  refugee  problem  continues 
unabated,  let  us  at  least  act  swiftly  to 
isolate  the  current  Government  m  Bel- 
grade. Let  us  at  least  stop  our  pitiful 
attempts  at  rationalizing  a  do-nothing 
policy  which  has  made  a  final  mockery 
of  the  so-called  new  world  order. 

M; .  Prt-sident.  history  will  judge  the 
reasons  why  we  have,  so  far.  had  no  an- 
swers for  the  Foreign  Minister  to  take 
to  his  people:  but  in  the  nam.e  of  basic 
humanity  let  us  now  make  a  more  hon- 
est effort  to  find  some.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  resolution. 
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AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


NATIOXAI.  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
ACT 


M (CAIN   AMKNDMENT  NOB.   1824 
AND  1825 

M:  \!  ('A!N  proposed  two  amend- 
ments t.>  the  bill  (S.  250)  to  establish 
national  voter  registration  procedures 
for  Federal  elections,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1824 

In  section  13  of  the  Act.  parat?raph  2.  strike 
••1993"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "igw 

Amendment  No.  1825 
At  the  end  of  Section  7  of  the  Act.  add- 
(d)    Restrictions   on    Agency    Registra- 
tion.-No  aKency  designated  under  this  Act 
shall  reifister  any  individual  who  receives  di- 
rect financial  aid  from  that  agency. 

(1)  If  an  agency  described  in  paragraph  (di 
is  requested  by  an  individual  to  register  that 
person  to  vote,  the  agency  must  refer  that 
individual  to  an  agency  designated  In  this 
section  and  from  which  the  individual  does 
not  receive  direct  financial  aid. 

(2)  Exception  to  r-ARACR.M'H  (di.-If  the  in- 
dividual noted  in  paragraph  idi  has  or  claims 
to  have  a  disability  as  defined  by  the  Ameri- 
cans With  Disabilities  Act  of  1980  (P.L.  101 
332i.  that  individual  must  be 

(A)  referred  to  another  agency  designated 
in  this  section  and  from  which  the  individual 
does  not  receive  direct  financial  aid.  that  the 
individual  agrees  is  both  convenient  and  ac- 
cessible under  the  standards  of  the  Ameri- 
cans With  Disabilities  Act  of  1990  (PL.  101 
336).  or 

(B)  if  no  such  agency  designated  under 
(d)(2)(A)  exists,  any  agency  designated  by 
this  Act  may  register  such  Individual 

i3)  Direct  financial  aid  Is  defined  as  food  or 
nutrition  aid  or  Income  assistance  aid  dis- 
persed by  any  agency 


GRAHAM  AMENDMENT  NO.   1826 

Mr.  FORD  (for  Mr.  Graham )  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  250.  supra, 
as  follows: 

On  page  19,  strike  lines  22  through  2S  and 
Insert  the  following- 

(B)  If  State  law  permits  the  registrant  to 
vot«  in  the  current  election  upon  oral  or 
written  affirmation  by  the  registrant  of  the 
new  address  at  a  polling  place  described  in 
subparagraph  (Aidiiill).  voting  at  the  former 
polling  place  as  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)(i)  and  at  a  central  location  as  described 
In  subparagraph  (A)(ii)(Ii  need  not  be  pro- 
vided as  alternative  options 

McCONNK!.!.  A  M  1  ;N  !  i.MKNT  NOS.   1827 
ANi)  1828 

M:        MCiiNNKLL      proposed      two 

.ini.iuliTi'i:'.-  '  !  the  bill  S.  250,  supra,  as 

t(jlltJWS, 

amendment  No.  1827 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 

lowiniT- 

TITI.K  II  -PllUK    ( OKHIITION 
SE(    201.  SHORT  TrnjE. 

'['hi.s  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Anti-Cor- 
ruption Act  of  1992". 


SEC.  ■2<rj   Cl  HI  K    (  OKHl  I'l  l( '\ 

(ai  Ut  i  i.:...,.c.     c.'..ipi<  .■  ..  of  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
nnti  rh'*  ffilUiwin*^  n(-*w  .section: 
";  T^ti    I'uhlic  I'orruplion 

lai  .->i  A 1 1  AM)  Lin  AL  Government.— 

"(1)  Honest  services  —Whoever,  in  a  cir- 
cumstance described  in  paragraph  (3).  de- 
prives or  defrauds,  or  endeavors  to  deprive  or 
to  defraud,  by  any  scheme  or  artifice,  the  In- 
habitants of  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  of  the  honest  services  of  an  official 
or  employee  of  the  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion shall  be  fined  under  this  title,  impris- 
oned not  more  than  10  years,  or  both 

"(2)  Fair  and  impartial  elections— Who- 
ever, in  a  circumstance  described  in  para- 
graph (3).  deprives  or  defrauds,  or  endeavors 
to  (deprive  or  to  defraud,  by  any  scheme  or 
artifice,  the  inhabitants  of  a  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  a  State  of  a  fair  and  impar- 
tially conducted  election  process  In  any  pri- 
mary, run-off.  special,  or  general  election— 

•(A)  through  the  procurement,  casting,  or 
tabulation  of  ballots  that  are  materially 
false,  fictitious,  or  fraudulent  or  that  are  in- 
valid, under  the  laws  of  the  State  In  which 
the  election  is  held; 

■(B)  through  paying  or  offering  to  pay  any 
person  for  voting; 

"(C)  through  the  procurement  or  submis- 
sion of  voter  registrations  that  contain  false 
material  information,  or  omit  material  in- 
formation; or 

'iDi  through  the  filing  of  any  report  re- 
ciuired  to  be  filed  under  State  law  regarding 
an  election  campaign  that  contains  false  ma- 
terial information  or  omits  material  infor- 
mation, 

shall  be  fined  under  this  title,  imprisoned 
not  more  than  10  years,  or  both. 

"(3)  Circcmstances  in  which  offense  oc- 
curs—The  circumstances  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  (1 1  and  (2)  are  that— 

"(A)  for  the  purpose  of  executing  or  con- 
cealing a  scheme  or  artifice  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  or  attempting  to  do  so,  a 
person- 

•(1)  places  in  any  post  office  or  authorized 
depository  for  mall  matter,  any  matter  or 
thing  to  be  sent  or  delivered  by  the  Postal 
Service,  or  takes  or  receives  therefrom  any 
such  matter  or  thing,  or  knowingly  causes  to 
be  delivered  by  mail  according  to  the  direc- 
tion thereon,  or  at  the  place  at  which  it  is 
directed  to  be  delivered  by  the  person  to 
whom  it  Is  addressed,  any  such  matter  or 
thing; 

"(lii  transmits  or  causes  to  be  transmitted 
by  means  of  wire,  radio,  or  television  com- 
munication in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce any  writings,  signs,  signals,  pictures, 
or  sounds; 

"(ill)  transports  or  causes  to  be  trans- 
ported any  person  or  thing,  or  Induces  any 
person  to  travel  in  or  to  l>e  transported  In. 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce;  or 

"liv)  uses  or  causes  the  use  of  any  facility 
of  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce; 

"(B)  the  scheme  or  artifice  affects  or  con- 
stitutes an  attempt  to  affect  in  any  manner 
or  degree,  or  would  if  executed  or  concealed 
affect,  interstate  or  foreign  commerce;  or 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  an  offense  described  in 
paragraph  (2).  an  objective  of  the  scheme  or 
artifice  Is  to  secure  the  election  of  an  official 
who.  if  elected,  would  have  any  authority 
over  the  administration  of  funds  derived 
from  an  Act  of  Congress  totaling  $10,000  or 
more  during  the  12-month  period  imme- 
diately preceding  or  following  the  election  or 
date  of  the  offense 

"(b)  Federal  Governme.vt— Whoever  de- 
prives or  defrauds,  or  endeavors  to  deprive  or 


to  defraud,  by  any  scheme  or  artifice,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States  of  the  honest 
services  of  a  public  official  or  a  person  who 
has  been  selected  to  be  a  public  official  shall 
be  fined  under  this  title,  imprisoned  not 
more  than  10  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  Offense  by  an  Official  against  an 
Employee  or  Official — 

"(1)  Criminal  offense —Whoever,  being  an 
official,  public  official,  or  person  who  has 
been  selected  to  be  a  public  official,  directly 
or  Indirectly  discharges,  demotes,  suspends, 
threatens,  harasses,  or  in  any  manner  dis- 
criminates against  an  employee  or  official  of 
the  United  States  or  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  or  endeavors  to  do  so. 
In  order  to  carry  out  or  to  conceal  a  scheme 
or  artifice  described  in  subsection  (a)  or  (b). 
shall  be  fined  under  this  title,  imprisoned 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

"(2)  Civil  action— (A)  Any  employee  or  of- 
ficial of  the  United  States  or  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  who  is  dis- 
charged, demoted,  suspended,  threatened, 
harassed,  or  in  any  manner  discriminated 
against  because  of  lawful  acts  done  by  the 
employee  or  official  as  a  result  of  a  violation 
of  this  section  or  because  of  actions  by  the 
employee  on  behalf  of  himself  or  herself  or 
others  In  furtherance  of  a  prosecution  under 
this  section  (Including  Investigation  for,  ini- 
tiation of.  testimony  for.  or  assistance  in 
such  a  prosecution)  may  bring  a  civil  action 
and  obtain  all  relief  necessary  to  make  the 
employee  or  official  whole,  including— 

"(1)  reinstatement  with  the  same  seniority 
status  that  the  employee  or  official  would 
have  had  but  for  the  violation: 

"( ii )  3  times  the  amount  of  backpay. 

■•(lii)  interest  on  the  backpay;  and 

■•(iv)  compensation  for  any  special  dam- 
ages sustained  as  a  result  of  the  violation, 
including  reasonable  litigation  costs  and 
reasonable  attorney  s  fees. 

"(B)  An  employee  or  official  shall  not  be 
afforded  relief  under  subparagraph  i.A)  If  the 
employee  or  official  piartlclpated  in  the  vio- 
lation of  this  section  with  respect  to  which 
relief  Is  sought. 

"(CHi)  A  civil  action  or  proceeding  author- 
ized by  this  paragraph  shall  be  stayed  by  a 
court  upon  certification  of  an  attorney  for 
the  Government  that  prosecution  of  the  ac- 
tion or  proceeding  may  adversely  affect  the 
Interests  of  the  Government  in  a  pending 
criminal  investigation  or  proceeding. 

■'(11)  The  attorney  for  the  Government 
shall  promptly  notify  the  court  when  a  stay 
may  be  lifted  without  such  adverse  effects. 

••(d)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  section— 

"(li  the  term  "offlclar  includes— 

"(A  I  any  person  employed  by.  exercising 
any  authority  derived  from,  or  holding  any 
position  in  the  government  of  a  State  or  any 
subdivision  of  the  executive,  legislative,  ju- 
dicial, or  other  branch  of  government  there- 
of, including  a  department,  independent  es- 
tablishment, commission,  administration, 
authority,  board,  and  bureau,  and  a  corpora- 
tion or  other  legal  entity  established  and 
subject  to  control  by  a  government  or  gov- 
ernments for  the  execution  of  a  govern- 
mental or  intergovernmental  program; 

"■(B)  any  person  acting  or  pretending  to  act 
under  color  of  official  authority:  and 

■■(C)  any  person  who  has  been  nominated. 
appointed,  or  selected  to  be  an  official  ur 
who  has  been  officially  informed  that  he  or 
she  will  be  so  nominated,  appointed,  or  se- 
lected; 

"(2)  the  term    person  acting  or  pretending 
to  act  under  color  of  official  authority    in 
eludes  a  person  who  represents  that  he  or  she 
controls,  is  an  agent  of,  or  otherwise  acts  on 


behalf  of  an  official,  public  official,  and  per- 
son who  has  been  selected  to  be  a  public  offi- 
cial: 

"(3)  the  terms  'public  offitiar  and  person 
who  has  been  selected  to  be  a  public  official' 
have  the  meanings  stated  in  section  201  and 
also  include  any  person  acting  or  pretending 
to  act  under  color  of  official  authority; 

"(4)  the  term  'State'  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  any  other  commonwealth, 
territory,  or  possession  of  the  United  States: 
and 

"(5)  the  term  'uses  any  facility  of  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce"  includes  the 
intrastate  use  of  any  facility  that  may  also 
be  used  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce". 

(b)  Technical  Amendments.— (D  The  chap- 
ter analysis  for  chapter  11  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  item: 
"226.  Public  corruption.". 

(2)  Section  1961(1)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "section  226 
(relating  to  public  corruption),"  after  "sec- 
tion 224  (relating  to  sports  bribery),". 

(3)  Section  2516(1  )(c)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "sec- 
tion 226  (relating  to  public  corruption)," 
after  "seclion  224  ihribprv  in  sporting  con- 
te.";;.- 

SEC.  203   l.NTEKSTATE  CO.M.MEKCE. 

(a)  In  General— Section  1343  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(li  by  striking  "transmits  or  causes  to  be 
transmitted  by  means  of  wire,  radio,  or  tele- 
vision communication  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce,  any  writings,  signs,  signals, 
pictures,  or  sounds'  and  inserting  "uses  or 
causes  to  be  used  any  facility  of  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce"';  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  attempting  to  do  so" 
after  "for  the  purpose  of  executing  such 
scheme  or  artifice". 

(b)  Technical  A.mendme.vts.— di  The  head- 
ing of  section  1343  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"IS  1.343.  Fraud  by  use  of  facility  of  interstate 
commeri  e". 

i2i  The  ..hapter  analysis  for  chapter  63  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
amending  the  item  relating  to  section  1343  to 
read  as  follows: 

"1343.  Fraud  by  use  of  facility  of  interstate 
commerce.". 

sec.  2(»4.  NAHCOTirs  KKI.ATKI)  I'l  HI.IC  ( ORIU  f 
TION 

lai  Ofkenses.— Chapter  i;  ui  til;e  :8.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  219  the  f'llUiw.r.t,'  new  .-jec  liim 
"$220.  Narcotics  and  public  corruption 

"•(a)  Offense  by  Pt"BLic  Official —A  pub- 
lic official  who.  in  a  circumstance  described 
in  subsection  (o.  directly  or  indirectly,  cor- 
ruptly demands,  seeks,  receives,  accepts,  or 
agrees  to  receive  or  accept  anything  of  value 
personally  or  for  any  other  person  in  return 
for— 

"(1)  being  influenced  in  the  performance  or 
nonperformance  of  any  official  act:  or 

"(2)  being  influenced  to  commit  or  to  aid 
in  commiitintj.  or  to  collude  in.  or  to  allow 
or  make  opportunity  for  the  commission  of 
any  offen.^e  a*;ainst  the  United  States  or  any 
State, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  class  B  felony 

"(b)  Offense  by  Person  Othkk  Th.^.n  a 
Public  Official-  a  person  who.  m  a  cir 
cumstance  described  in  subsection  ici.  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  corruptly  gives,  offers, 
or  promises  anything  of  value  to  any  public 
official,  or  offers  or  promises  any  p'jblic  offi- 


cial to  )jive  anythine  of  va'.ue  to  any  other 
person,  with  intent - 

"(1)  to  influence  any  official  act; 

"(2)  to  influence  the  public  official  to  com- 
mit or  aid  in  committing,  or  to  collude  in.  or 
to  allow  or  make  opportunity  for  the  com- 
mission of  any  offense  against  the  United 
States  or  any  State;  or 

"(3)  to  influence  the  public  official  to  do  or 
to  omit  to  do  any  act  in  violation  of  the  offi- 
cial's lawful  duty, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  class  B  felony. 

"(c)  Circu.mstances  in  Which  Offense  Oc- 
curs.—The  circumstances  referred  to  in  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  are  that  the  offense  in- 
volves, is  part  of,  or  is  intended  to  further  or 
to  conceal  the  illegal  possession,  importa- 
tion, manufacture,  transportation,  or  dis- 
tribution of  any  controlled  substance  or  con- 
trolled substance  analogue. 

"(d)  Definitions.- .^s  used  in  this  section— 

"(1)  the  terms  controlled  substance'  and 
'controlled  substance  analogue'  have  the 
meanings  stated  in  section  102  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  802); 

"(2)  the  term  'official  act'  means  any  deci- 
sion, action,  or  conduct  regarding  any  ques- 
tion, matter,  proceeding,  cause,  suit,  inves- 
tigation, or  prosecution  which  may  at  any 
time  be  pending,  or  which  may  be  brought 
before  any  public  official,  in  such  official's 
official  capacity,  or  in  such  official's  place  of 
trust  or  profit;  and 

"(3)  the  term  'public  ofncial"  means— 

"(A)  an  officer  or  employee  or  person  act- 
ing for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  department,  agency,  or  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment thereof  in  any  official  function, 
under  or  by  authority  of  any  such  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  branch  of  Government; 

"(B)  a  juror; 

"(C)  an  officer  or  employee  or  person  act- 
ing for  or  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  any 
State,  territory,  or  possession  of  the  United 
States  (including  the  District  of  Columbia). 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  in  any 
official  function,  under  or  by  the  authority 
of  any  such  State,  territory,  possession,  or 
political  subdivision:  and 

"(D)  any  person  who  has  been  nominated 
or  appointed  to  a  position  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (Ai,  (B),  or  (C),  or  has  been  offi- 
cially informed  that  he  or  she  will  be  so 
nominated  or  appointed.". 

(b)  Technical  Amendments.— di  Section 
1961(1)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  "section  220  (relating 
to  narcotics  and  public  corruption)."  after 
"Section  201  (relating  to  bribery).". 

(2)  Section  2516) liic)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "sec- 
tion 220  (relating  to  narcotics  and  public  cor- 
ruption)." after  "section  201  (bribery  of  pub- 
lic officials  and  witnesses).". 

(3)  The  chapter  analysis  for  chapter  11  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  item  for  section  219  the 
following  new  item: 

"220.  Narcotics  and  public  corruption.". 

A.v.endment  No.  1828 
At  the  end  of  the  bil!  add  the  following: 
SEC.  14.  SL'NSET  PROVISIO.N. 

.After  the  dale  on  which  the  chief  election 
official  of  a  StAte  certifies  to  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  that  the  percentage  of 
persons  who  were  eligible  to  vote  in  that 
State  in  the  genera!  election  for  Federal  of- 
fice :n  1996  that  voted  in  the  1996  election  did 
not  exceed  by  at  least  2,0  percentage  points 
the  percentage  of  persons  who  were  eligible 
to  vote  in  that  State  in  the  general  election 
for  Federal  office   m   ;99'2  who  voted  in   the 


1992  election,  this  Act  shall  not  app'.y  ir.  that 
State 


MCKLEa  A.MENDMENT  NO,   18-2& 

Mr,  NICKLES  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  250,  s-jpra.  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  28.  strike  lines  9  through  17  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

(a)  In  General  —Subject  to  subsection  (b), 
this  Act  shall  take  effect— 

(1 )  with  respect  to  a  State  that  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  has  a  provision  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Stat*  that  would  pre- 
clude compliance  with  this  Act  unless  the 
State  maintained  separate  Federal  and  State 
official  lists  of  eligible  voters,  on  January  1. 
1996;  and 

1 2)  with  respect  to  any  State  not  described 
in  paragraph  (1).  on  January  1.  1993, 

(b)  Funding.- (1)  Not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  a 
State  may  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  .Administration  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  an  estimate  of 
the  costs  that  the  State  and  each  political 
subdivision  of  the  State  will  incur  in  imple- 
menting this  Act. 

(2)  This  Act  shall  not  take  effect  until  Jan- 
uary 1  of  the  year  following  the  year  in 
which  Congress  enacts— 

(A)  an  Act  authorizing  payment  to  State 
and  local  governments  of  the  costs  of  imple- 
menting this  Act  in  the  amounts  estimated 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  consultation  with  the  States 
under  paragraph  ilc  and 

iB)  an  Act  making  appropriations  in  the 
amounts  necessary  to  make  the  payments 
described  in  subparagraph  (A). 


c,R.\y.y:  a-n^knd.mext  no.  ibso 

Mr.  GRAMM  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  .?.  2.50.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  27.  strike  line  5  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  page  28.  line  7.  and  insert  the 
following: 

(a!  Offense— Chapter  29  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
section  .592  the  followint'  new  section: 
"i!591.  Voter  intimidation:  depriving  the  pub- 
lic of  a  fair  and  impartial  election 
"(a)  Offense,— A  person  who  in  any  elec- 
tion for  Federal  office— 

"(1)  knowingly  and  willfully  intimidates. 
threatens,  or  coerces,  or  attempts  to  intimi- 
date, threaten,  or  coerce,  any  person  for— 

"(A)  registering  to  vote,  or  voting,  or  at- 
tempting to  register  or  vote: 

"(B)  urging  or  aiding  any  person  to  reg- 
ister to  vote,  to  vote,  or  to  attempt  to  reg- 
ister or  vote;  or 
"'(Ci  exercising  any  right  under  this  Act:  or 
"(2)  knowingly  and  willfully  deprives,  de- 
frauds, or  attempts  to  deprive  or  defraud  the 
residents  of  a  State  of  a  fair  and  impartially 
conducted  election  process,  by— 

"(AI  the  procurement  or  submission  of 
voter  registration  applications  that  are 
known  by  the  person  to  be  materially  false, 
fictitious,  or  fraudulent  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  m  which  the  election  is  held:  or 

-■(B)  the  procurement,  casting,  or  tabula- 
tion of  ballots  that  are  known  by  the  person 
to  be  materially  false,  fictitious,  or  fraudu- 
lent under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the 
election  is  held. 

shall   be   punished   m   accordance   with   sub- 
section .b 
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(01   Mandatory  Minimum   penalties— a 
person  who  violates  subsection  (rk- 

'■(1»  shall  be  Imprisoned  not  less  than  1 
year  and  fined  not  more  than  $100,000; 

•■(2)  if  the  person  is  a  State  or  local  i?overn- 
menl  official  with  duties  relatinK  to  the  reg- 
istration of  voters  or  the  conduct  of  elec- 
tions, shall  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  3 
years  and  fined  not  more  than  $100,000;  and 

"(3)  if  the  person  is  a  Federal.  State,  or 
local  official  (other  than  an  official  described 
In  paragraph  (2)i  holdintc  an  elective  office 
(without  regard  to  whether  the  person  was 
elected  to  that  office  or  was  appointed  to 
complete  the  term  of  a  predecessor),  shall  be 
Imprisoned  not  less  than  5  years  and  fined 
not  more  than  $100,000." 

(bi  Tech.nicai.  Amendment —The  chapter 
analysis  for  chapter  29  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  Item  relating  to  section  592  the  following 
new  Item: 

"591  Voter  intimidation;  depriving  the  pub- 
lic of  a  fair  and  Impartial  elec- 
tion.". 


SIMPSON  .AMENDMENTS  NOS.  1831 
AND  1832 

Mr.  SIMPSON  proposed  two  amend- 
ments to  the  1)111  S.  250.  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amend.ment  No  1831 

Section  5  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

■•(e)  EEFEtTivE  D.\TE.— The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  lake  effect  until  the 
Attorjiey  General  certifies  to  the  Chairmen 
and  Ranking  Minority  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of 
the  Senate  that  sufficient  procedures  exist 
to  prevent  voting  by  ineligible  non-citi- 
zens.". 

AM  EN  DM  E.ST  No.  1832 
Insert  at  i.h»>  ►■nd  of  the  Ml!  the  following 
new  section 

-SEC.  .  PIl.OI  l'H<N,H.\M  ON  I  --I  1)1-  (  EKTAIN 
1IKI\  h  K.s  I  l(  I-  Nsts  \>  1)111  1  MKN  IS 
K  ■^l  Mil  IMIIM.  lilllll  KMI'lOVlsr 
At  I  Ht>KI/j\li<).\  A.N  IDK.N  Tl  IT. 

•■(a)  Ln  General  The  .attorney  General 
shall  establish  a  pilot  program  under  which. 
In  the  case  of  up  to  3  States  which  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  drivers'  licenses  (and  re- 
lated identification  documents)  In  accord- 
ance a  system  described  In  subsection  (b).  a 
driver's  license  or  similar  Identification  doc- 
ument issued  by  the  State  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)  shall  be  treated,  for  pur- 
poses of  section  274A(b)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  as  a  document  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)(B)  of  such  section. 

"(b)  System  RsgLiREMENTs. -The  system 
for  the  issuance  of  licenses  or  documents 
must— 

"(1)  be  In  a  form  which  is  resistant  to 
counterfeiting  and  tampering,  such  as 
tamperproof  laminates  and  photographs, 
holograms,  or  magnetic  stripes  containing 
such  data  as  physical  characteristics; 

"(21  Include  on  the  driver's  license  or  other 
form  of  identification  the  applicant's  Social 
Security  account  number,  which  number  the 
State  has  confirmed  with  the  Social  Security 
Administration  as  being  the  number  issued 
to  the  applicant;  and 

"(3)  require  that  an  applicant  for  a  driver's 
license  or  other  form  or  identification  be  is- 
sued a  temporary  drivers  license  or  other 
form   of  identification   upon   demonstrating 


nuauin.ii  ii'ii  itn-ifii.i,  .liivi  tii.ii  ihe  drivers 
license  or  other  form  of  identification  be 
mailed  to  the  residence  address  of  the  appli- 
cant after  a  waiting  period  of  no  more  than 
30  days  in  which  the  State  has  used  reason- 
able means  to  confirm  the  identification  In- 
formation presented  by  the  applicant. 

"(cl  Report —Not  later  than  3  years  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Attorney  General  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  performance  of  the  pilot  pro- 
gram under  this  section  and  on  whether  such 
program  should  be  extended  (on  a  voluntary 
or  mandatory  basis i  to  all  States. 

"(d)  AUTHORIZATION  —There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  up  to  $5  million  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1993.  1994.  and  1995  '. 


SPECTER  AMENDMENT  NO    1833 

Mr.  SPECTER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  250.  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Strike  section  8(a)i2)  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing; 

(2)  require  that— 

(A I  the  appropriate  State  election  official 
shall  send  notice  of  the  disposition  of  the  ap- 
plication, by  first  class  mail  marked  "do  not 
forward,  return  to  sender.  "  which  notice— 

li)  if  the  State  election  official  determines 
that  the  applicant  has  properly  completed 
the  application  and  Is  legally  qualified  to 
register,  shall  indicate  that  the  application 
has  been  accepted  and  Indicate  the  effective 
date  of  the  applicant's  registration:  and 

lii)  If  the  State  election  official  determine.-! 
that  the  applicant  has  properly  completed 
the  application  and  Is  legally  qualified  to 
register,  shall  indicate  that  the  application 
has  been  rejected  and  state  the  reason  for  re- 
jection; and 

(B)  if  a  notice  C)f  acceptance  of  an  applica- 
tion Is  returned  undelivered,  the  State  elec- 
tion official  shall  reject  the  application. 
For  purposes  of  this  section  8iai(2i.  the  Unit- 
ed States  Postal  Service  shall  exercise  due 
diligence  and  make  all  reasonable  effort  to 
deliver  voter  registration  mail  to  the  ad- 
dresses and.  falling  delivery,  prompil.v  to  re- 
turn such  mall  to  the  sender. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  OS  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public  that  a  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  S.  2527.  a  bill  to  re- 
store Olympic  National  Park  and  the 
Elwha  River  ecosystem  and  fisheries  in 
the  State  of  Washington. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  June 
4.  1992  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  SD-366  of 
the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
First  and  C  Streets.  NE..  Washington. 
DC. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  those 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
for  the  printed  hearing  record  should 
send  their  comments  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
United  States  Senate.  Washington.  DC 


20510.  Attention:  Tom  Jt-iiM-n  ur  Dana 
Sebren  Cooper. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Tom  Jensen  or  Dana  Sebren  Coo- 
per of  the  committee  staff  at  202224- 
2366  or  202224  ^.531 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NUTRITION.  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  be  allowed  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  May 
19.  1992.  at  2:30  p.m..  in  SR-332.  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  nominations  pending  be- 
fore the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
on  Tuesday.  May  19.  1992.  at  2:30  p.m.. 
in  closed  session,  to  receive  testimony 
on  the  Department  of  Defense  special 
access  programs  and  procedures,  in  re- 
view of  S.  2629,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1993. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CO.MMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  P'ORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate.  9:30  a.m..  May  19.  1992.  to 
receive  testimony  on  issues  pertaining 
to  the  refining  sector  of  the  petroleum 
industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCO.MMITTF*:  ON  .MINERAL  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Mineral  Resources  Development  and 
Production  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate,  1:30  p.m.. 
May  19.  1992.  to  receive  testimony  on  S. 
907.  legislation  to  amend  section  7  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  governing  cer- 
tain federal  coal  lease  royalty  rates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELA'nONS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday.  May  19.  at  2  p.m.  to  hold 
an  ambassadorial  nomination  hearing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COM.MITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  P'ORD.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Governmental 


.Affairs  Committfc  be  authon7.(^d  to 
meet  on  Tue.sday,  May  19,  at  10  a  m.  for 
a  hfannE'  on  the  suhje(.t:  "S,  1958.  Re- 
authorization of  GS.A  and  S.  2619.  Mul- 
tiple .Award  F'roK'ram 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With(ju'. 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  May  19.  1992.  at  10 
a.m.  for  a  hearing  on  the  need  for  im- 
proved regulatory  authorities  for  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMfTTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Small  Business 
Committee  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tues- 
day. May  19.  1992.  at  2:30  p.m.  The  Com- 
mittee will  hold  a  full  committee  hear- 
ing on  the  Price  Walerhouse  study  of 
the  SBA's  "(a)  Guaranteed  Business 
Loan  Program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


HONORING  "ACCESS"  ON  ITS  21ST 
.ANNIVERSARY 

•  .Ml.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  Metro- 
politan Detroit  is  home  to  300.000  Arab- 
Americans— the  largest  concentration 
of  Arab-Americans  in  the  United 
States.  It  includes  talented  and  learned 
professionals.  dedicated  men  and 
women  of  Egyptian.  Iraqi.  Jordanian. 
Lebanese.  Palestinian,  and  Yemeni  de- 
scent. The  continuing  regional  con- 
flicts in  the  Middle  East  have  resulted 
in  an  ever  increasing  influx  of  immi- 
grants in  recent  years.  They  have 
picked  Michigan,  where  we  recently 
celebrated  Michigan  Arab  Culture 
Week,  to  call  their  new  home. 

One  vital  resource  open  to  all  who 
wish  to  resettle  or  already  live  in  the 
Detroit  area  is  the  Arab  Community 
Center  for  Economic  and  Social  Serv- 
ices [ACCESS]  of  Dearborn.  MI. 

ACCESS  is  a  nonprofit,  nonsectarian 
community  organization  that  started 
as  the  dream  of  a  small  group  of  volun- 
teers over  21  years  ago.  What  began  as 
a  small  office  in  the  hack  of  a  store  has 
developed  into  a  crucial  communit.v  or- 
ganization with  4  offices  and  over  50 
employees,  and  a  strong  core  of  volun- 
teers. 

ACCESS  helps  more  than  15.000  fami- 
lies each  year,  regardless  of  ability  to 
pay  or  ethnic  background.  It  has  a  firm 
nondiscrimination  policy  and  takes 
pride  in  the  wide  variety  of  people  it 
services.  ACCESS  provides  much  need- 
ed services  in  the  areas  of  family  and 
teen  counseling,  social  services,  edu- 
cation, emplo.vment.  immigration,  lan- 


guage and  cultural  programs,  and  med- 
ical assistance.  ACCESS  plays  a  criti- 
cal role  in  providing  food  and  housing 
assistance  through  its  emergency  food 
and  rent  mortgage  programs:  it  helps 
feed  the  homeless  and  find  them  tem- 
porary shelters.  It  is  the  central  orga- 
nization for  aid  in  southwest  Wayne 
County,  an  area  that  has  been  severely 
hurt  by  the  current  hard  economic 
times. 

ACCESS  prides  itself  on  facilitating 
a  better  understanding  among  all  peo- 
ple. The  center  provides  an  atmosphere 
where  new  arrivals  can  learn  about  ev- 
eryday life  in  America,  while  it  helps 
students,  teachers,  human  service  pro- 
fessionals, health  care  providers,  and 
other  citizens  to  understand  Arabic 
culture. 

In  1987.  ACCESS  established  the  Arab 
Folk  Heritage  Museum,  which  reflects 
the  diversity  of  Arab  traditions,  cul- 
tural heritage  and  the  history  of  the 
Arab-American  community.  Its  per- 
formance series  features  presentations 
of  traditional  Arabic  folk  dance  and 
music,  often  performed  at  local  com- 
munity events  and  schools.  Its  artisan 
training  program  provides  classes  and 
individual  instruction  in  traditional 
Arabic  music  and  other  art  forms. 

Throughout  its  history.  ACCESS  has 
always  found  the  strength  to  pull  to- 
gether in  times  of  local  adversity  and 
global  conflicts.  The  staff  has  dealt 
with  the  prejudices  of  those  unfamiliar 
with  their  purpose  and  the  Arabic  cul- 
ture, especiall.v  during  heightened  ten- 
sions caused  by  world  events.  It  has 
overcome  personal  attacks,  arson,  and 
the  brutal  murder  of  one  of  its  mem- 
bers. Indeed,  with  the  worsening  econ- 
omy. ACCESS  finds  itself  helping  more 
and  more  people  every  year  despite 
budget  cuts  by  local  and  State  institu- 
tions and  the  resulting  loss  of  staff. 

For  21  years  the  staff  of  the  Arab 
Community  Center  for  Economic  and 
Social  Services  have  been  committed 
and  caring,  helping  thousands  of  people 
to  become  productive  citizens.  ACCESS 
serves  as  a  great  role  model  for  others 
to  follow  in  the  pursuit  of  social,  edu- 
cational, and  financial  betterment.  AC- 
CESS has  become  a  center  of  hope  and 
resolution  for  people  in  need.  The  tre- 
mendous heart  and  compassion  dem- 
onstrated by  its  employees  and  volun- 
teers has  affected  all  those  who  have 
walked  through  the  doors  of  its  four 
centers. 

.As  ACCESS  continues  to  lend  its 
helping  hand  to  those  who  need  it  most 
in  our  society.  I  am  certain  this  spirit 
of  giving  and  commitment  will  inspire 
others  to  remain  supportive  of  their 
important  work. 

The  Arab-Amencan  community  has 
become  an  important  part  of  the  mo- 
saic that  we  call  .America.  The  day-to- 
day efforts  of  the  staff  of  ACCESS  has 
had  a  beneficial  ripple  effect  that  ex- 
tends well  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Dearborn    or    Detroit    or    Michigan.    It 


has  proven  to  be  a  worthwhile  invest- 
ment in  our  own  fut'.;re.« 


FORD  l^RODUCTIVITY  AWARD 
•  Mr.  BOND.  .Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  join  me  in  paying  ti-ibute  to 
a  remarkable  work  force  which  has  put 
its  manufacturing  facility  in  the  spot- 
light. I  am  speaking  of  the  employees 
of  the  Kansas  City  Assembly  Plant  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Co. 

In  1982.  the  Senate  established  the 
U.S.  Senate  Productivity  Award  to  rec- 
ognize companies  and  organizations 
which  have  displayed  superior  produc- 
tivity: to  promote  the  importance  of 
productivity  to  the  United  States'  role 
in  the  global  economy:  and  to  recog- 
nize these  companies,  organizations, 
and  individuals  who  set  such  a  high 
standard  of  excellence  to  which  others 
may  aspire. 

As  Governor  of  Missouri  and  now  as  a 
U.S.  Senator  I  believe  in  the  impor- 
tance of  studying,  recognizing,  and 
sharing  with  others  the  successes  of  su- 
perior companies.  I  have  organized  an 
informal  panel  of  authorities  from  the 
academic  and  business  community  who 
are  uniquely  qualified  to  assess  produc- 
tivity. The  Hawthorn  Foundation  of 
Missouri  has  joined  me  in  the  selection 
and  presentation  of  this  award  because 
of  the  foundation's  longtime  commit- 
ment to  assisting  and  honing  Missou- 
ri's competitive  edge  in  all  areas  of 
commerce. 

This  panel  has  nominated  the  Ford 
Motor  Co..  Kansas  City  assembly  plant 
and  its  United  Auto  Workers  Union 
Local  249  to  receive  the  1992  U.S  Sen- 
ate Productivity  Award  for  the  State 
of  Missouri.  I  congratulate  and  com- 
mend Local  249  for  its  prestigious  har- 
bour report  ranking  as  the  No.  1  truck 
manufacturing  facility  in  the  Nation 
for  the  production  of  the  F  Series 
truck  and  No.  4  ranking  in  the  country 
for  efficiency  in  the  production  of  the 
Tempo  Topaz  car.  The  F  Series  truck  is 
currently  the  No.  1  selling  vehicle  in 
North  America  and  one  of  Ford's  lead- 
ing exports. 

The  workers  at  the  Claycomo  plant 
have  what  it  takes  to  compete  in  a 
global  market.  The  American  auto  in- 
dustry should  hold  in  high  esteem  the 
i-eputation  that  Ford  and  local  249  has 
earned  in  Kansas  City.  Originally 
opened  to  produce  the  Model  T  in  1912 
as  the  first  auto  manufacturing  facility 
outside  the  Detroit  area,  it  has  evolved 
into  one  of  the  finest  manufacturing 
plants  m  the  world 

The  United  .Auto  Workers  together 
with  Ford  Motor  Co  are  committed  to 
providing  the  best  employee  support 
services  in  American  industry.  Ford 
provides  education  and  financial  plan- 
ning programs:  health  and  safety  train- 
ing: and  the  comprehensive  UAW-Ford 
Education.  Development  and  Training 
Program    to   enhance   workers'    knowl- 
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edge  about  the  auto  industry  and  in- 
crease employee  involvement.  The  em- 
ployee support  services  provide  for 
family  counselinK.  health  risk  assess- 
ment, child  care  services,  fitness  cen- 
ters, and  parenting  education.  The 
joint  commitment  of  the  UAW  and 
Ford  to  work  together  for  quality  is 
most  impressive. 

Ford  and  its  employees  have  recog- 
nized and  made  a  commitment  to  what 
it  takes  to  provide  nuality  products 
and  quality  of  life.  The  employee  and 
management  dedication  is  in  large  part 
responsible  for  the  high  productivity 
level  the  Claycomo  Plant  displays. 

Truly.  -Quality  is  Job  One"  at  the 
Kansas  City.  Claycomo,  Ford  plant. 
The  expertise  and  loyalty  of  a  well- 
trained  and  educated  work  force  will 
ensure  that  the  Claycomo  plant  will  be 
building  top  quality  cars  and  trucks 
well  into  the  future.  I  take  great  pride 
in  representing  a  state  that  has  such  a 
fine  work  force— 

I  congratulate  the  Ford  Motor  Co.s 
Kansas  City  assembly  plant  as  the  1992 
Missouri  recipient  of  the?  U.S.  Senate 
Productivity  Aw.u  :  • 


PROMOTING  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

•  Mr  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  promot- 
ing economic  development  is  one  of  our 
leading  responsibilities  as  Senators. 
We  all  work  to  encourage  economic  ac- 
tivity and  bring  new  Jobs  and  busi- 
nesses to  our  States.  Unfortunately, 
economic  development  in  the  United 
States  often  bypasses  some  commu- 
nities, leaving  many  of  our  residents 
without  the  employment  opportunities 
that  other  Americans  take  for  granted 
when  the  economy  is  healthy.  Too 
many  of  our  citizens  and  communities 
continuously  face  even  in  good  times 
the  difficulties  and  hardships  that 
most  Americans  only  consider  a  possi- 
bility during  a  recession. 

The  recent  events  in  Los  Angeles 
only  underscore  the  importance  of  eco- 
nomic development  in  low-income 
areas.  Does  anyone  doubt  that  the  riots 
owe  as  much  to  the  community's  eco- 
nomic circumstances  as  to  the  shock- 
ing verdict  in  the  Rodney  King  case?  In 
order  to  prevent  future  outbreaks  of  vi- 
olence in  our  cities,  and  to  rebuild 
those  parts  of  Los  Angeles  affected  by 
the  riots  as  well  as  our  other  aging 
core  cities,  we  need  to  foster  economic 
development  in  those  areas  and  build 
stronger  links  between  communities 
and  the  businesses  that  serve  them. 

Similarly,  many  rural  areas  in  my 
home  State  of  Colorado  and  through- 
out the  Nation  are  struggling.  The 
steady  reduction  in  farm  employment 
continues  to  draw  people  away  from 
many  rural  communities  and  we  need 
to  encourage  economic  development  in 
thn.-^t'  .irtM.-^   I.    -.v.  ;  1 

Tod.iy  1  .i;;i  .  .sponsoring  S.  1866,  the 
National  Community   Economic   Part- 


nership Act.  This  legislation,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Kennedy,  provides  an 
important  component  of  our  efforts  to 
assist  economic  development  in  both 
our  cities  and  rural  areas.  S.  1866  is  de- 
signed to  build  on  the  success  of  Com- 
munity Development  Corporations 
(CDC"s)  in  supporting  housing  and 
small  business  in  many  low-income 
areas  of  the  country. 

CDC's  are  private,  nonprofit  organi- 
zations that  work  to  stimulate  and 
support  development  in  low-income 
communities.  They  seek  to  con- 
centrate their  efforts  on  a  small,  de- 
fined geographic  area  The  number  of 
CDCs  have  Increased  significantly  in 
recent  years  While  most  CDC  s  have 
concentrated  their  efforts  on  housing, 
we  are  now  seeing  more  and  more  orga- 
nizations become  involved  in  helping 
launch  new  small  businesses  in  low-in- 
come areas. 

Local,  community-based  organiza- 
tions can  do  a  great  deal  to  help  build 
an  active,  vibiant  economy  in  dis- 
advantaged areas.  I  believe  these  orga- 
nizations can  be  more  effective  than 
economic  development  projects  or  pro- 
grams that  are  established  in  a  com- 
munity by  the  Government  or  an  out- 
side entity.  The  community  involve- 
ment that  CDCs  bring  to  a  business  or 
an  economic  development  project  gives 
an  area's  residents  a  greater  stake  in  a 
program's  success  than  they  might 
have  in  a  Governmenl-kHl  effort,  par- 
ticularly in  areas  where  there  is  sig- 
nificant mistrust  of  Government. 

The  legislation  includes  several  pro- 
visions that  would  help  CDCs  support 
economic  development  and  which  are 
targeted  to  CDCs  that  serve  low-in- 
come individuals  and  communities. 
First,  it  authorizes  funds  for  lines  of 
credit  that  CDCs  would  use  to  estab- 
lish revolving  loan  funds.  The  loan 
funds  will  be  used  to  provide  technical 
and  financial  assistance  to  businesses 
in  the  areas  served  by  the  CDC.  Recipi- 
ents of  funds  fi'om  a  CDC  would  have  to 
find  local  matching  funds  and  CDC's 
must  reinvest  any  profits  within  the 
community.  Second.  S.  1866  authorizes 
a  grant  program  for  CDC's.  Grants 
would  be  provided  to  assist  CDC's  in 
improving  their  management  and  oper- 
ating capacity,  or  to  support  CDC's  ad- 
ministration of  their  programs.  An  ad- 
ditional grant  program  would  be  avail- 
able to  assist  new  CDC's  that  have  only 
completed  one  or  two  community  eco- 
nomic development  projects  to  estab- 
lish revolving  loan  funds. 

I  believe  that  CDC's— and  revolving 
loan  funds — can  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  spurring  economic  develop- 
ment in  low-income  areas.  That's  why 
I  am  cosponsoring  S.  1866.  However,  I 
do  have  some  reservations  about  the 
legislation.  Specifically,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  it  creates  a  new  independ- 
ent agency  to  administer  the  programs 
that  the  proposal  would  establish. 

We  already  have  many  Government 
agencies  that  are  involved  in  economic 


development.  The  overlap  is  evident  in 
the  Board  that  S.  1866  would  create  for 
the  new  entity,  a  board  that  includes 
five  Cabinet  Secretaries  and  the  head 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
I  am  concerned  that  passage  of  S.  1866 
in  its  present  form  would  unnecessarily 
add  another  agency  to  the  mix. 

CDC's  are  an  excellent  tool  to  lever- 
age private  investment  and  encourage 
economic  development.  Their  local 
focus  and  community  involvement  will 
help  residents  develop  their  economy 
from  the  ground  up.  Many  elements  of 
S.  1866  would  help  CDC's  bring  jobs  and 
economic  vitality  to  low-income  areas. 
I  hope  that  they  will  receive  attention 
as  we  look  to  encourage  economic  de- 
velopment in  both  urban  and  rural 
areas.* 


SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THf'.  REPUBLIC 
OF  CHINA 

•  Mr.  SEYMOUR  Mr.  President,  many 
of  my  California  constituents  and  their 
friends  from  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan  will  be  celebrating  President 
Lee  Teng-hui's  second  anniversary  in 
office  on  May  20,  1992.  I  welcome  this 
milestone  since  President  Lee  has 
taken  specific  steps  to  bring  his  nation 
closer  to  the  goal  of  a  fully  democratic 
government. 

Taiwan  also  continues  to  amaze  the 
world  as  one  of  the  famous  Asian  Ti- 
gers of  market  economics,  free  trade, 
and  productivity  growth. 

On  the  eve  of  President  Lee's  second 
anniversary  in  office,  therefore.  I 
would  like  to  wish  him  success  as  Tai- 
wan continues  to  rely  on  the  path  of 
democratic  capit;il;.-tv,  • 


THE  RIGHT  DIRECTION  TOWARD 
MALAWI 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  World  Bank  and  major  West- 
ern aid  donors,  meeting  in  Paris,  took 
a  significant  step  in  a  bold  direction  by 
freezing  all  but  humanitarian  and 
drought  related  assistance  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  "President  for  Life"  Hast- 
ings Kamuzu  Banda  of  Malawi  for  1992- 
93. 

In  so  doing,  the  donors  wisely  articu- 
lated a  new  level  of  linkage  of  financial 
assistance  to  human  and  civil  rights 
and  internal  political  conditions.  I  am 
heartened  that  the  increasing  focus  on 
human  rights  and  democratization  by 
the  world  community— initially  codi- 
fied in  the  1974  Helsinki  Accords  and  in 
United  States  Government  policy 
under  President  Carter— is  becoming 
institutionalized  and  a  standard  part  of 
international  discourse.  Also,  this  con- 
cept is  being  broadened  beyond  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe  [CSCE]  process  and  Eu- 
rope to  situations  globally. 

In  August  1991.  I  had  the  opportunuy 
to  raise  the  issue  of  multiparty  democ- 


r;u  y  with  M.il.twian  officials  during  a 
visit  to  that  country's  capital  of 
Lilongwe.  I  was  disturbed  that  my  mild 
suggestion  that  multiple  parties  be  al- 
lowed to  form  was  met  with  loud  pro- 
te.sts  and  Liiticism. 

.Some  in  the  media  have  likened  Ban- 
da's  rule  of  Malawi  to  that  of  Kim  II 
Sung  of  North  Korea.  While  this  char- 
acterization may  be  extreme,  the 
similarities  between  the  two  regimes 
are  striking.  For  instance,  in  response 
to  a  carefully  worded  pastoral  letter  is- 
sued by  Malawi's  .seven  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishops  and  monslgnors  in  March 
which  noted  several  areas  of  concern 
such  as  bribery  and  nepotism  and  the 
monopoly  of  mass  media  and  censor- 
ship which  prevent  the  expression  of 
i'.ssenting  views,  the  church  leaders 
.vie  arrested  and  interrogated.  An  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  ruling  party 
reportedly  planned  to  have  the  signers 
of  the  letter  killed.  Apparently.  Presi- 
dent Banda  personally  stepped  in  to 
prevent  the  killings  from  occurring. 
The  fact  that  the  church  publicly  took 
a  stand  on  the  government's  f.ctions 
was  a  telling  expression  of  the  depth  of 
popular  political  concern. 

The  disingenuous  comments  of 
Malawi's  ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  Robert  B.  .Mbaya.  that  no  oppo- 
sition party  exists  in  Malawi  and  that 
the  one  party  existing— the  Malawi 
Congress  Party— is  a  mass  movement, 
and  the  people  of  Malawi  join  it  freely, 
are  clearly  contradicted  by  the  pas- 
toral letter  as  well  as  recent  riots  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  which 
have  left  more  than  38  people  dead.  At- 
tacks on  the  ruling  party's  head- 
quarters in  the  capital  and  destruction 
of  banners  depicting  the  image  of 
President  Banda— erected  in  honor  of 
his  blrthda.v— also  belie  government 
statements  that  the  people  of  Malawi 
do  not  want  a  multiparty,  democratic 
system. 

Last  year,  the  World  Bank  suspended 
assistance  to  Kenya  because  of  govern- 
ment corruption,  in  addition  to  human 
rights  abuses  by  the  government  of 
President  Moi.  Now  the  Bank,  and 
other  donors,  have  upped  the  ante  and 
sent  the  clear  signal  to  Malawi  and  fel- 
low aid  recipients  that  autocratic, 
nonparticlpatory  systems  of  govern- 
rr.t  r.t  will  come  under  closer  scrutiny, 
and  that  gross,  systematic  human 
rights  violations  will  no  longer  be  tol- 
erated. 

What  is  unfortunate  about  the  situa- 
tion in  Malawi  is  that  the  country  has 
been  a  model  of  political  stability  and 
I'elative  econoniK  p!u>perity  in  an  un- 
stable part  of  .A.finja  for  decades.  The 
.Malawian  economy  is  stronger  than 
many  of  its  neighbors  in  southern  Afri- 
ca. ThKs  IS  especially  impressive  in  that 
It  has  undertaken— at  a  great  political 
and  ecological  cost^the  tremendous 
additional  burden  of  sheltering  and 
feeding  tens  of  thousands  of  refugeet^ 
fleeing    Mozambique's    civil    war     With 


all  of  its  interna!  pro\uerr,i^.  Malawi  de- 
serves credit  for  taking  on  this  major 
humanitarian  responsibility 

The  bottomline  remains,  however, 
that  the  people  of  Malawi  deserve,  and 
have  earned,  an  opportunity  for  an 
independent  voice  m  the  running  of 
their  government  and  their  affairs.  Sti- 
fling alternate  political  voices  can  only 
lead  to  unnecessary  suffering,  eco- 
nomic disruption,  and.  potentially,  in- 
creasing violence. 

This  need  not  happen,  however.  Last 
October,  in  an  act  of  true  statesman- 
ship with  the  well  being  of  his  country 
foremost  in  his  mind.  Zambia's  former 
President  Kenneth  Kaunda  allowed 
multiparty  elections  and  ensured  a 
peaceful  transfer  of  power  to  the  popu- 
larly elected  President  Frederick 
Chiluba.  The  same  can  occur  in  Malawi 
if  only  President  Banda  and  those 
around  him.  will  allow  the  people  of 
.Malawi  the  chance  to  peacefully  ex- 
press their  yearning  for  a  democratic 
future.* 


lives.  The  Munster  business  leaders, 
civil  servants,  school  faculty,  and  stu- 
dents deserve  our  praise  and  admira- 
tion for  their  commitment  to  prevent- 
ing drunk  driving.  These  dedicated 
Hoo.-iers  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  all 
An.eiicans  to  behave  responsibly  and 
stop  drinking  and  driving.* 


DRUNK  DRIVING  DESTROYS  LIVES 

*  Mr.  CO.\TS.  .Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  group  of  Hoo- 
siers  who  are  taking  the  lead  in  the 
war  against  drunk  driving.  The  Mun- 
ster High  School  chapter  of  Students 
Against  Driving  Drunk  and  Drugs 
[SADD]  joined  forces  with  the  local 
community  to  send  the  young  people  of 
northwest  Indiana  a  poignant  message: 
Drunk  driving  destroys  lives.  With  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Tom  Rogan  of  Cal- 
umet .Monument  Co.  The  Munster  po- 
lice and  fire  departments,  the  local  flo- 
rists, and  the  school  faculty.  S.ADD 
students  held  a  week-long  campaign  to 
raise  drunk  driving  awareness  and  to 
promote  responsible  behavior  during 
the  school's  spring  prom. 

The  first  event  was  the  creation  of  a 
symbolic  cemetery  on  the  school's 
front  lawn.  Tom  Rogan  held  a  vigil  for 
48  hours,  placing  a  granite  tombstone 
donated  by  Calumet  .Monument  Co.  on 
the  lawn  every  20  minutes  to  represent 
deaths  caused  by  drunk  drivers.  After- 
ward, .S.ADD  volunteers  were  selected 
every  20  minutes  to  represent  the  vic- 
tims of  the  accident. 

The  next  day  a  moek  drunk  driving 
accident  was  staged  at  the  school.  The 
Munster  firefighters,  paramedics,  and 
police  officers  participated  in  rescue  ef- 
forts to  exhibit  to  students  and  com- 
munity members  how  devastating  a 
drunk  driving  accident  can  be.  Finally, 
all  community  florists  agreed  to  place 
prom  cards  in  prom  flower  boxes  as  a 
reminder  for  teenagers  to  stay  sober. 

These  prom  week  activities  are  cre- 
ative examples  of  the  diligent  service 
that  Munster  SADD  students,  as  well 
as  S.\DD  organizations  throughout  the 
Nation,  provide  to  their  schools.  What 
make^  the  .Munster  efforts  particularly 
inspiring,  however,  is  that  the  entire 
I  ommunity    pulled    together    to    save 


ADDRE.SS  TO  CENTER  FOR  NAVAL 
ANALYSE.^  CONFERENCE  BY 
SENATOR  CARL  LEVIN 

•  M:-  M"NN  M:  President,  last  week 
the  Center  lor  Naval  Analyses  [CNA] 
held  its  annual  conference  with  the 
theme  "Strategy  and  Priorities  for  a 
New  ERA."  The  CN.A,  which  is  an  inde- 
pendent, nonprofit,  federally  funded  re- 
search and  development  center  spon- 
sored by  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
is  celebrating  its  50th  year  as  the  Na- 
tion's oldest  civilian  operations  re- 
search organization.  The  CNA.  as  is  its 
custom,  assembled  a  distinguished 
group  of  Congressmen,  present  and 
former  officials,  academics,  and  jour- 
nalists to  discuss  America's  role  in  the 
coming  world,  the  tensions  between 
international  and  domestic  priorities, 
and  the  purposes  of  military  forces, 
their  size  and  shape. 

One  of  the  highlight's  of  this  year's 
conference  was  an  address  by  our  col- 
league, the  distinguished  .Senator  from 
Michigan.  Carl  Levin.  His  address  en- 
titled "New  .Approaches  to  Inter- 
national Security"  is  timely  and 
thought  provoking  and  deserving  of  our 
careful  consideration.  It  reflects,  as 
does  all  of  Senator  Levin's  work,  a 
comprehensive  and  innovative  ap- 
proach to  this  important  issue  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  address  follows: 

New  .\ppro.\ches  to  International 

Security 

(.Address  by  Senator  Carl  Levin) 

We  are  living  in  a  time  of  breathtaking 
change.  The  task  of  understanding  those 
changes  and  fostering  a  new  international 
environment  of  peace  and  democracy  is  su- 
premely challenging.  The  current  state  of 
domestic  politics  and  economics  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  adds  to  that  challenge.  But  I  be- 
lieve we  are  up  to  it  if  we'll  display  vision 
and  hard-headed  realism— the  kind  that  the 
Center  for  Naval  Analyses  has  provided  so 
much  of  over  the  years. 

Many  of  you  have  already  begun  to  apply 
your  skills  to  the  new  realities  we're  facing, 
especially  the  changed  military  threats.  In  a 
few  short  months,  it  has  already  become  a 
cliche  to  say  "the  Cold  War  is  over  "  I'm 
happy  for  that,  but  I'm.  afraid  too  many  of 
our  policies  seem  frozen  in  the  past. 

Here  are  some  new  realities:  We  no  longer 
face  a  massive  monolithic  enemy  force  bent 
on  world  domination.  The  threat  of  nuclear 
war  has  declined  significantly.  The  Warsaw 
Pact  is  history  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  his- 
tory. The  former  Red  .^rmy  is  divided  and 
shrinking.  No  armed  force  in  the  former  So- 
viet Union  is  poised  for.  or  capable  of  a  sud- 
den, massive  attack  through  the  Fulda  Gap 
or  anywhere  else.  Moscow  isn't  fomentinp 
armed  revolutions  around  the  globe,  and  it 
:sn't  deploying  nationwide  strategic  defenses 
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or  new.  state-of-the-art  radars.  Both  super- 
powers have  reduced  forward  deployments  of 
weapons  and  troops,  eliminated  hatr-triRuer 
postures  and  have  vastly  increased  warning 
time. 

Here  are  some  other  relevant  facts:  The 
overwhelming  military  victory  of  Desert 
Storm  aurainst  what  was  the  fourth-larRest 
army  in  the  world  demonstrated  the  effec- 
tiveness and  vast  superiority  of  the  weapons 
and  forces  of  the  western  alliance.  The  Gulf 
War  dramatized  the  power  of  a  multi-na- 
tional coalition.  And  it  left  the  U.S  the  un- 
disputed military  superpower  on  the  planet. 

All  those  facts  add  up  to  an  enormous  op- 
portunity we  never  expected  to  have,  one  of 
those  rare  moments  in  history  when  we 
might  be  able  to  build  an  effective  system  of 
International  security  This  evening.  I  would 
like  to  make  the  case  for  U.S  leadership  in 
developing  a  new  approach.  1  believe  we 
should  be  working  out  new  collective  ar- 
ranjfements  to  prevent  emersring  threats 
from  developing  and  to  eliminate  threats 
where  they  do  develop.  The  U.S.  should  take 
the  lead  in  building  the  institutions  that  can 
carry  out  these  tasks,  and  we  should  shape 
our  own  military  forces  to  support  these  new 
goals. 

If  that  sounds  too  general  for  you.  let  me 
offer  some  specific  examples:  the  inter- 
national community  now  may  be  united 
enough  for  the  first  time  in  modern  history 
to  enforce  peace  in  places  like  Yugoslavia 
and  Azerbaijan.  It  may  he  united  enough  for 
the  first  time  in  modern  history  to  forcefully 
prevent  states  like  Libya  and  Iran  from  de- 
ploying weapons  of  mass  destruction 

Taking  these  kinds  of  actions  is  much 
more  complicated  than  just  stating  that  it  is 
possible.  But  it  is  feasible,  at  least  under  a 
number  of  conditions:  two  of  those  are  that 
democracy  needs  to  survive  in  Russia,  and 
the  U.S.  Needs  to  lead  now  in  the  creation  of 
international  coalitions  that  can  act  in  new 
ways. 

tub:  new  thkeats 

Now  that  I've  taken  you  to  the  bring,  and 
perhaps  taken  some  of  you  over  the  brink- 
let  me  step  back  for  a  moment  to  look  at 
some  major  new  threats,  very  different  from 
the  Cold  War  that  has  dominated  threat 
analysis  for  decades.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
threat  lies  in  proliferation  of  ballistic  mis- 
siles, and  nuclear,  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  Just  a  few  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  a  Khaddafi  or  a  terrorist  group 
would  pose  a  greater  danger  to  us  than  the 
30.000  nuclear  weapons  in  Gorbachev's  arse- 
nal did 

Proliferation  challenges  us  around  the 
globe.  It  is  at  the  heart  of  some  of  our  most 
vexing  foreign  policy  problems,  and  it  Is  tak- 
ing increasingly  serpentine  routes  China  has 
been  selling  missiles  and  nuclear  technology 
to  Iran  and  other  countries  Brazil  sold  Ger- 
man equipment  to  Iraq  to  produce  weapons 
grade  uranium  and  now  may  be  exporting 
the  same  know-how  to  Iran  Recently,  there 
were  new  reports  that  the  Saudis  transferred 
U.S. -made  bombs  to  Iraq  in  1966.  Many  are 
paying  Up  service  to  the  proliferation  prob- 
lem, but  not  acting  to  prevent  it. 

A  second  set  of  threats  lies  in  historic  an- 
tagonists who  acquire  modern,  offensive, 
conventional  military  power  There  is  grow- 
ing unrest  and  armed  conflict  in  newly  inde- 
pendent regions  where  old  disputes  have 
emerged  aa  central,  dictatorial  control  dis- 
appears. Yugoslavia  represents  a  sobering 
challenge  to  international  peacekeeping  ef- 
forts because  of  the  religious  and  cultural 
factions  that  exist  there.  Bosnla- 
Hercegovlna  may  sound  like  an  exotic,  far- 


away place,  but  we  Americans  have  short 
memories  Sarajevo  was  the  flashpoint  In  the 
powder  keg  of  ethnic  and  nationalistic  rival- 
ries that  exploded  Into  world  war  in  1914 
after  the  assassination  there  of  Archduke 
Ferdinand. 

It  is  a  new  world  with  new  threats,  but 
these  threats  are  not  Intractable,  prolifera- 
tion is  not  inevitable,  and  security  crises  can 
be  managed  before  they  erupt  into  civil  war. 
With  Russia  and  the  United  States  now  act- 
ing together,  there  are  dramatic  new  open- 
ings for  international  action— the  possibili- 
ties are  truly  tremendous. 

OLD  THLVKINO 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States  has  not 
risen  to  the  leadership  challenge.  We  knew 
Yugoslavia  was  a  trouble  spot.  We  saw  it 
coming  But  the  community  of  nations 
didn't  take  action  to  prevent  hostilities. 
Now,  while  the  world  watches,  the  bloodshed 
continues  and  could  spread.  Who  knows 
where  the  fighting  will  escalate  next?  Per- 
haps Armenia  and  Azerbaijan? 

Nor  have  we  modified  our  defense  plans  to 
address  emerging  threats. 

Look  at  the  Pentagon's  proposed  Base 
Force  plan  for  1997  It  was  crafted  before  the 
bi-eakup  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  end  of 
communism  there,  before  many  of  the  force 
reductions  in  the  former  Warsaw  Pact  and 
before  large  nuclear  weapons  cuts  by  Presi- 
dents Bush  and  Yeltsin. 

This  Base  Force  is  premised  on  Cold  War 
threats  that  are  gone,  maybe  not  forever, 
but  for  a  long  time.  We  should  watch  the 
Russian  situation  closely,  of  course,  and 
work  for  the  survival  of  democracy  there 
But  we  need  to  look  ahead.  Unfortunately, 
the  Base  Force  wasn't  designed  for  action  to 
address  new  threats  such  as  proliferation  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  or  the  outbreak 
of  ethnic  and  nationalist  civil  wars 

The  Administration  seems  to  accept  pro- 
liferation as  inevitable,  undeserving  of  ur- 
gent attention  or  fresh  approaches.  Take  the 
ballistic  missile  proliferation  threat  as  an 
example  The  Pentagon  misses  no  oppor- 
tunity to  warn  that  10  to  15  countries  may 
gain  ballistic  missile  capability  before  the 
end  of  the  decade,  and  could  threaten  the 
continental  United  States  and  U.S.  forces 
and  interests  abroad.  The  attack  of  Iraqi 
SCUD  missiles  on  US.  troops  in  Riyadh  and 
on  Israeli  citizens  last  year  is  frequently  in- 
voked as  the  shaped  of  things  to  come. 

But  the  Pentagon  has  offered  Congress  no 
coordinated  plan  to  prevent  these  countries 
from  acquiring  missiles.  They  do  not  suggest 
strengthening  the  Missile  Technology  Con- 
trol Regime  iMTCR)  or  give  any  progress  re- 
port on  the  Enhanced  Proliferation  Control 
Initiative  the  Administration  trumpeted  just 
a  year  ago. 

The  Administration  offers  Star  Wars,  but 
their  system  would,  at  best,  provide  only 
partial  coverage  against  ballistic  missiles, 
and  leave  us  just  as  vulnerable  as  we  are  now 
to  cruise  missiles,  planes,  boats  or  suitcases 
carrying  weapons. 

$5.3  billion  is  requested  for  SDI  this  year, 
while  we  spend  less  than  one  percent  of  that 
sum  on  actual  efforts  to  stop  the  spread  of 
missiles  and  their  technology. 

No.  the  Pentagon's  priorities  are  not  yet 
responsive  to  the  changed  world  and  its  new 
threats. 

It's  time  for  some  fundamental  changes 
We  need  a  foreign  policy  that  articulates  a 
positive  vision,  a  security  strategy  for  mak- 
ing that  vision  reality,  and  the  right  mili- 
tary forces  to  support  that  strategy. 

PREVENTION  AND  ACTION 

Our  vision  remains  the  protection  and  ex- 
pansion of  political  and  economic  freedom. 


Isolationism  as  a  strategy  won't  support 
that  vision— the  world  is  too  small  Neither 
can  we  enforce  our  will  alone  through  ma.s- 
sive  military  superiority--we  alone  cannot 
sustain,  politically  or  economically,  the 
world  policeman  role 

But  the  US  can  and  should  lead  in  the 
creation  of  an  international  fire  brigade  to 
stop  these  threats  at  their  source.  Our  strat- 
egy should  be  to  mobilize  collective  inter- 
national action  to  prevent  proliferation  and 
to  keep  the  pieace.  To  succeed,  it  must  be 
multi-lateral  and  broad-based 

The  United  Nations  and  its  Security  Coun- 
cil could  be  one  basic  institution  for  much  ot 
what  I  advocate,  but  they  will  need  to  \>e- 
come  much  stronger  institutions.  The  United 
States  is  the  only  nation  today  with  the  po- 
litical power  to  lead  this  effort  and  the  mili- 
tary strength  to  help  enforce  it 

To  try  to  prevent  proliferation  we'll  need 
strong  interoational  agreements  to  control 
sensitive  technologies  and  to  restrict  the 
International  arms  trade  Well  need  agreed- 
upon  enforcement  regimes  with  teeth:  tough 
inspection  provisions  and  political  or  eco- 
nomic sanctions  when  necessary.  And,  as  a 
last  resort,  we'll  need  the  multilateral  mili- 
tary means  to  destroy  offensive  forces  before 
they  are  used.  This  last  element  is  crucial 
Some  previous  effort-s.  like  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, failed  for  lack  of  capability  and  will  to 
enforce  its  resolutions. 

And  we  must  apply  the  same  approach  tf 
crisis  management  in  regions  of  ethnic  and 
nationalistic  conflict,  and  also  be  prepared 
to  act  militarily  with  others  to  keep  the 
peace.  There  are  situations  where  the  inter- 
national community  would  be  wise  to  inter- 
vene—where the  security  of  a  region  is 
threatened  or  where  human  rights  violations 
are  massive. 

Awesome  responsibilities  attend  that  duty 
the  responsibility  to  do  all  we  can  to  prevent 
hostilities  that  would  justify  intervention; 
the  responsibility  to  use  political  and  eco- 
nomic means  first.  re.serving  military  force 
as  a  last  resort;  the  responsibility  to  inter- 
vene collectively,  as  needed,  in  the  common 
interest. 

This  raises  complex  questions  about  sov- 
ereignty, but  we  did  apply  some  of  these 
principles  in  Iraq,  where  the  United  Nations 
determined  that  the  Invasion  of  Kuwait  and 
the  subjugation  of  the  Kurds  were  not  "in- 
ternal affairs" 

Now  it  Is  time  i.o  build  an  international  re- 
gime which  can  intervene  with  multilateral 
military  forces  to  disarm  combatants  and 
enforce  peace  if  prevention  fails. 

Chapter  VII  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
allows  the  Security  Council  to  create  a 
standing  U.N.  military  force  'for  the  pur- 
poses of  maintaining  international  peace  and 
stability."  Until  now.  the  UN.  has  only  au- 
thorized ad  hoc  coalitions  to  defeat  inter- 
national aggression  in  Korea  and  Iraq  But 
under  the  Charter,  the  U.N  can  establish  a 
military  force,  comprised  of  national  units 
designated  by  its  members,  to  be  "on  call" 
to  the  Security  Council  to  deter  aggression, 
stop  hostilities,  or  carry  out  humanitarian 
missions. 

There  is  growing  support  for  implementing 
this  provision  of  the  Charter.  French  Presi- 
dent Mitterand.  for  example,  has  already  of- 
fered to  make  1000  troops  available  for  en- 
forcement duties  Within  two  days  after  pas- 
sage of  a  Security  Council  resolution,  and 
lend  more  forces  within  a  week  The  Charter 
would  give  the  Military  Staff  Committee  f 
Permanent  Five  Security  Council  membf-r- 
the  authority  to  direct  a  U.N  force,  and  that 
committee  could  invite  other  UN.  members. 


..K>'  G.:-:7;,ir;y  and  Japan,  to  join  it.  The  U.S. 
A  ^'.^'.  h.iv  :i  veto,  or  course,  on  any  action 
r  :':.<•  s.'    .:;•■,■  Council. 

.\  ;  1:*;  :.,i.  ...>s  for  the  command  and  de- 
ployment uf  U.N.  forces  need  to  be  deter- 
mined, but  the  important  point  remains:  the 
U.N.'s  founders  built  a  structure  for  Security 
Council  intervention  to  maintain  peace  and 
stability  Now  we  have  an  unprecedented 
international  environment  and  the  seeds  of 
an  international  consensus  that  we  utilize 
Chapter  VII  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 

In  January,  the  U.N  Security  Council 
asked  the  Secretary  General  to  make  rec- 
ommendations by  July  for  ways  of  strength- 
ening the  UN's  capacity  "for  preventative  di- 
plomacy, for  peacemaking  and  for  peace- 
keeping "  Russia,  China.  Britain.  France  and 
the  U.S.  joined  the  other  current  Council 
members  to  agree  in  principle  that  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War  presents  us  with  the  best  op- 
portunity, since  the  U.N.  was  founded  46 
years  ago.  to  realize  its  goals. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  development,  an 
effort  the  U.S.  should  be  leading.  But  in  a 
year  when  the  U.N.  is  expanding  its  peace- 
keeping operations  with  a  major  effort  in 
Cambodia  and  some  belated  effort  in  Yugo- 
slavia, the  U.S.  is  not  only  failing  to  lead  the 
way  to  fully  implement  Chapter  VII.  we  are 
not  even  current  on  our  peacekeeping  dues. 
We  owed  $380  million  as  of  December,  more 
than  any  other  nation,  and  we're  not  plan- 
ning to  pay  that  off  until  1996.  Congress  ap- 
propriated only  75  percent  of  our  share  for 
new  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations  this  year. 

This  Is  terribly  short-sighted.  The  cost  of 
all  U.N  peacekeeping  efforts  this  year  will 
be  J2.7  billion.  Compare  that  to  the  $1.5  bil- 
lion per  day  that  Desert  Storm  cost.  The 
U.N.  staff  in  New  York  that  monitors  over 
48.000  peacekeeping  personnel  around  the 
globe  numbers  only  15  Marrick  Golding.  the 
head  of  U.N.  peacekeeping,  warned  Congress 
last  month  that  delinquent  payments  from 
the  U.S.  and  other  countries  could  cause  a 
major  crisis,  preclude  new  peacekeeping  op- 
erations, endanger  existing  ones  and  cause 
strong  resentment  among  U.S.  allies. 

We  must  pay  our  peacekeeping  dues,  and 
we  can  legitimately  pay  them  out  of  the  de- 
fense budget.  The  defense  community  should 
welcome  such  a  change.  This  isn't  foreign 
aid.  It  is  an  investment  in  collective  action 
for  our  own  security,  an  expense  shared  with 
other  nations.  Collective  action  can  be  effec- 
tive where  unilateral  U.S.  action  might  be 
attacked  as  an  attempt  at  hegemony,  espe- 
cially in  the  less-developed  world.  Inter- 
national coalitions  advancing  a  common  in- 
terest have  more  political  credibility  to 
apply  pressure  against  individual  nations 
that  seek  weapons  of  mass  destruction  or 
harbor  aggressive  intentions.  What  such  coa- 
litions have  lacked  up  to  now  is  teeth. 

There  is  no  inconsistency  in  the  U.S.  lead- 
ing collective  international  action  and  main- 
taining a  strong  military  so  we  can  act  uni- 
laterally in  our  own  interest  where  nec- 
essary. That's  a  false  dichotomy. 

In  fact,  we  need  a  strong  military  to  help 
provide  the  teeth  necessary  for  international 
enforcement  of  anti-proliferation  policies 
against  rogue  nations,  and  to  lead  or  con- 
tribute to  international  peacekeeping  and 
.Security  Council  enforcement  efforts.  And. 
first  and  foremost,  we  need  to  maintain  the 
forces  to  act  on  our  own  when  necessary 

Both  for  our  contribution  to  an  inter- 
national peacekeeping  force  and  for  our  own 
requirements  against  future  regional  contin- 
gencies and  threats  to  our  fundamental  In- 
terests, our  military  forces  must  be  strong. 
They    must    be    hikthly    mobile,    well-trained. 


ready  and  equipped  for  their  roles.  We  will 
need  more  lift  capacity,  and  CONUS-based 
forces  with  pre-positioned  equipment  near 
areas  where  conflict  is  expected.  We  must 
preserve  the  technological  edge  in  weaponry 
that  proved  itself  so  well  in  Desert  Storm. 
and  must  protect  the  most  vulnerable  sec- 
tors of  our  industrial  base. 

Our  forces  can  be  smaller  than  the  Cold 
War  Base  Force  proposed  by  the  Pentagon 
We  can  reduce  the  number  of  troops  based 
permanently  overseas  and  eliminate  weapons 
systems  that  give  us  redundant  capability. 
Greater  warning  time  and  reduced  threat  of 
prolonged,  large  wars  should  yield  savings  in 
inventories  and  materials  stockpiles. 

And  we  need  to  define  security  more  broad- 
ly than  we  have.  In  addition  to  traditional 
defense  expenditures,  we  must  add  legiti- 
mate security  investments  like  U.N.  peace- 
keeping contributions;  anti-proliferation  in- 
telligence, monitoring,  and  enforcement:  and 
strengthening  institutions  for  confidence- 
building  and  conflict  resolution  like  CSCE. 

Even  with  those  investments,  the  jxitential 
defense  savings  for  us  and  other  nations  are 
substantial  if  we  will  construct  cooperative 
security  regimes  that  effectively  prevent 
proliferation  of  threats,  and  reorient  our 
military  to  meet  new  threats. 

There  are  indications  this  year,  though, 
that  we'll  end  up  spending  too  much  money 
for  military  forces  built  to  defend  against 
the  enemies  we've  already  defeated,  hut  in- 
adequately prepared  to  prevent  new  threats 
from  developing  and  to  address  them  if  they 
do. 

ANTI-PROLIFERATION  POLICIES 

There  ai-e  other  actions  the  U.S.  can  take 
to  prevent  another  Iraq  from  getting  the 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  that  could 
threaten  us  and  its  neighbors. 

We  should  announce  an  immediate  halt  to 
explosive  nuclear  testing  as  the  Russians  and 
the  French  have,  and  start  negotiating 
agreements  to  ban  such  tests  permanently. 
We  pledged  23  years  ago  in  the  Nuclear  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  to  do  so. 

We  should  try  to  turn  our  unilateral  halt 
in  the  production  of  fissile  materials  for  nu- 
clear weapons  Into  a  permanent  multilateral 
ban. 

We  should  be  pushing  other  nations  aggres- 
sively for  more  intrusive  monitoring  and  in- 
spections of  weapons  production  facilities. 
instead  of  dragging  our  feet.  It's  time  to 
share  safe  and  secure  techniques  for  disman- 
tling and  storing  nuclear  weapons,  and  to  de- 
velop cooperative  intelligence  efforts  with 
our  former  Cold  War  adversaries  to  track 
and  detect  proliferation. 

We  should  beef  up  the  International  Atom- 
ic Energy  Agency  ilAEA).  which  has  earned 
so  much  praise  tracking  down  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's arsenal.  With  a  total  nuclear  safe- 
guards budget  of  just  $68  million,  it  is 
starved  for  resources.  We  have  already  as- 
signed it  new  responsibilities  and  may  have 
to  add  more  soon  in  North  Korea,  China  and 
France,  but  this  budget  has  had  no  real 
growth  since  1984. 

And  we  need  to  toughen  and  expand  the 
non-proliferation  regimes  we  have,  adding 
stronger  economic  and  political  sanctions 
for  violators,  including  trade  sanctions,  ex- 
port import  restrictions  or  even  blockades 
Our  own  research  laboratories  and  private 
industry  should  be  developing  new  verifica- 
tion and  monitoring  technologies  to  track 
weapons  and  their  components. 

SEIZING  THE  MOMENT 

I  have  tried  tonight  to  outline  some  new 

directions    for    change,    not   a    precise    blue- 


print. We  don't  need  toothless  Idealism,  based 
on  paper  resolutions  and  hopes  for  restraint 
We  need  an  international  military  force  that 
the  Security  Council  or  an  expanded  NATO 
can  authorize  to  prevent  proliferation,  keep 
the  peace  or  enforce  peace.  A  force  that  is 
willing  and  able  to  act.  A  thick  blue  line 
that  can  make  the  difference  between  inter- 
national peace  and  endless  wars 

The  U.S.  cannot  implement  it  alone,  and 
we  cannot  implement  it  overnight.  There  are 
many  challenges  to  implementation:  We 
need  to  share  with  many  nations  the  cost  of 
creating  and  maintaining  the  systems,  insti- 
tutions and  forces  needed  to  monitor  and  en- 
force anti-proliferation  and  peacekeeping  re- 
gimes. 

We  need  agreements  on  command  of  forces, 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  issue  of  all.  next 
to  agreements  on  when  claims  of  sovereignty 
will  be  overridden  by  a  Security  Council  de- 
cision that  international  peace  and  security 
require  collective  action  under  Chapter  VII. 

Even  if  we  secure  broad  international 
agreement  on  the  details  of  such  a  regime, 
there  will  be  a  transition  period  that  must 
be  carefully  managed 

But  we  don't  need  to  take  a  leap  of  faith. 
We  led  NATO  to  deter  Soviet  aggression 
throughout  the  Cold  War.  Now  the  Russians 
can  be  partners  in  efforts  for  peace.  We  led 
an  International  coalition  to  retaliate 
against  Saddam  Hussein's  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait. Now  the  U.S.  must  lead  a  global  effort 
to  actively  prevent  proliferation. 

The  revolutionary  changes  taking  place 
around  us  have  created  a  moment  of 
unimagjned  opportunity. 

We  have  a  domestic  consensus  for  protect- 
ing American  security  more  efficiently,  and 
for  investing  in  a  revitalization  of  those 
things  which  can  make  us  truly  strong  here 
at  home.  We  have,  at  the  same  time,  the 
seeds  of  an  international  consensus  that  co- 
operative action  to  maintain  peace  and  pre- 
vent proliferation  is  both  desirable  and 
achievable.  The  world  is  too  small  for  us  to 
disengage.  Our  security  demands  involve- 
ment and  vision.  Mankind  has  long  dreamed 
of  true  collective  security.  Now  it  is  within 
our  grasp.  But  only  the  United  States  can 
lead  us  to  it.  God  help  us  if  we  squander  this 
opportunity  • 


THE  ECONOMIC  EQUITY  ACT  OF 
1992 

•  Ml  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Equity  Act  of  1992  As  this  bill  is 
reintroduced.  I  am  inspired  to  review 
the  long-  history  of  this  very  important 
legislation.  In  1981.  Senators 
DURENBURGER.  HATFIELD,  and  I.  along 
with  a  number  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues, first  introduced  the  Economic 
Equity  Act.  Our  goal  was  to  eliminate 
economic  discrimination  against 
women  m  the  Ai'med  Forces,  to  halt  in- 
surance discrimination,  and  to  bring 
about  enforcement  of  alimony  and 
child  support  laws.  The  bill  was  assem- 
bled with  the  assistance  of  a  variety  of 
women's  groups,  including  the  League 
of  Women  Voters.  National  Federation 
of  Business  and  Professional  Women. 
National  Women's  Political  Caucus. 
Older  Women's  League,  the  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women,  and  several 
others. 

Two  things  strike  me  as  I  think  back 
to  that  time  in  1981  when  we  first  un- 
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dt^rtook  to  remedy  economic  inequities 
fot  wiimt-n  throutfh  the  reform  of  Fed- 
eral laws  and  reffulations.  The  first  and 
most  troublesome  thint?  is  that  we  are 
still  flKhtinx  some  of  the  sitme  battles 
that  we  faced  in  1981  and  which  have 
been  reflected  in  the  Economic  P>iuity 
Act  in  every  Congress  since.  In  1990. 
women  earned  only  72  cents  for  every 
dollar  earned  by  a  man.  Households 
headed  by  women  still  represent  a 
shockingly  large  proportion  of  those 
beneath  the  poverty  level  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  second  thing  that  strikes  me  as 
I  reflect  back  on  the  history  of  the 
Economic  Equity  Act.  and  this  is  the 
heartening  aspect,  is  that  the  women's 
groups  and  the  members  of  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  who  have  sup- 
ported this  legislation,  have  exhibited 
a  wonderful,  steady  persistence  which 
has  served  our  cause  well. 

In  each  session  of  Congress  since  the 
act  was  first  introduced,  we  have 
scored  victories  by  passing  significant 
pieces  of  the  package.  We  have  made 
private  pensions  more  e(iuitable  for 
women,  made  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts available  to  married  women 
who  do  not  work  outside  the  home,  im- 
proved access  to  pensions  and  medical 
care  for  former  military  spouses, 
amended  the  estate  and  gift  tax  so  that 
women  are  not  taxed  on  gil'ts  or  be- 
quests from  resources  they  own  jointly 
with  their  husbands,  and  strengthened 
child  support  enforcement  In  the  101st 
Congress  alone,  nine  Economic  Equity 
Act  bills  became  law.  These  bills  ad- 
dressed such  issues  as  vocational  edu- 
cation, displaced  homemakers.  transi- 
tional housing,  prenatal  services,  do- 
mestic violence,  disabled  widows  and 
widowers,  immigration  reform  for  bat- 
tered spouses  and  increased  funding  for 
Social  Security  Block  Grants  and  Ma- 
ternal and  Child  Health  Block  Grants 
As  we  make  gains  in  each  of  these  im- 
portant areas,  the  act  has  been  revised 
to  add  new  components  so  that  we  are 
continually  moving  toward  the  goal  of 
equal  economic  rights  for  women,  the 
Economic  Equity  Act  is  a  dynamic 
piece  of  legislation,  and  one  that  is  the 
product  of  some  of  the  best  thinking 
available  among  women's  organiza- 
tions and  Members  of  Congress  about 
what  measures  will  truly  advance  the 
cause  of  economic  rights  for  women. 

This  year's  package  contains  some 
excellent  proposals.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1856.  the  Pay 
Equity  Technical  Assistance  Act. 
which  would  provide  a  resource  to  em- 
ployers to  identify  and  work  toward 
the  elimination  of  wage  disparities 
based  (III  1,'cnilcr  This  legislation  would 
benefit  nut  mly  working  women  and 
thf'ir  faniilit's.  tnit  also  the  economy  by 
impiovmg  thf  purchasing  power  of  a 
great  number  of  .American  households 
I  am  also  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2062.  the 
Ki|u.il  H>'rne(lies  Act  which  would  re- 
niiive  tilt'  r.iji.s  on  damages  for  employ- 


ment discrimination  based  on  sex.  dis- 
ability, religion  or  national  origin. 
This  issue  is  especially  important  and 
timely  because  as  our  Nation  moves  to- 
ward the  year  2000.  our  work  force  will 
be  made  up  increasingly  of  women,  mi- 
norities and  the  disabled. 

Each  of  these  bills  is  a  small  but  im- 
portant part  of  the  effort.  Just  as  each 
brick  is  necessary  to  a  building,  each 
gain  we  make  is  critical  to  our  ulti- 
mate goal:  the  elimination  of  all  eco- 
nomic discrimination  against  women. 

Many  times  over  the  past  yeare.  as  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  working  for 
women's  rights,  women  across  the 
country  have  expressed  their  apprecia- 
tion to  me.  They  have  also  confided 
their  discouragement  that  achieving 
equality  is  such  a  long  and  laborious 
process.  Many  have  worked  very  ac- 
tively for  a  very  long  time,  and  are  un- 
derstandably weary  of  the  struggle  to 
achieve  a  st-atus  they  should  be  able  to 
take  for  granted. 

I  understand  and  sympathize  with 
their  concerns.  However.  I  would  re- 
mind them,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
mind myself,  that  Rome  was  not  built 
in  a  day.  The  bias  in  the  law  and  soci- 
ety that  has  resulted  in  the  feminiza- 
tion of  poverty  took  more  than  a  few 
years  to  build,  and  it  will  take  more 
than  a  few  years  to  correct.  Our  per- 
sistence is  being  rewarded.  The  Eco- 
nomic Equity  Act  has 
alreadyaccomplished  a  great  deal.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  look  forward  to  further 
successthls  sessiu-  • 
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NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS  UNDER  RULE  35.  PARA- 
GRAPH 4.  PERMITllNG  ACCEPT- 
ANCE OF  A  GIFT  OF  EDU- 
CATIONAL TRAVEL  FROM  A  FOR- 
EIGN ORGANIZATION 

•  Mr.  SANFORD  Mr.  President,  it  is 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  3S  that 
I  place  in  the  Conghkssional  Record 
notices  of  Senate  employees  who  par- 
ticipate in  programs,  the  principal  ob- 
jective of  which  Is  educational,  spon- 
sored by  a  foreign  government  or  a  for- 
eign educational  or  charitable  organi- 
zation involving  travel  to  a  foreign 
country  paid  for  by  that  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  organization. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  Kevin  Shaw  Kellems.  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Lugar.  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  sponsored 
by  the  Chinese  Culture  University, 
from  May  24  31,  1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Kevin  Shaw  Kellems 
in  this  program,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Chinese  Culture  University,  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
Stales 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  Hank  Snyder,  a  member  of  the  staff 


uf  Senator   Durenbkrgkh.    to    p.utui 
pate  in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  spori.sui .-.! 
by  the  Tamkang  University,  from  May 
23  to  May  30,  1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Hank  Snyder  in  this 
program,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Tamkang  University,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  .Mr.  Gray  Maxwell,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Jefeoros.  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Mexico,  sponsored 
by  the  Mexican  Business  Coordinating 
Counsel,  from  May  24  to  May  27,  1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Maxwell  in  this 
program,  at  the  expense  of  the  Mexican 
Business  Coordinating  Counsel,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  Suzanne  Ramos,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Kennedy,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Mexico,  sponsored 
by  the  Mexican  Business  Coordinating 
Counsel,  from  May  24  to  May  27.  1992. 

The  committee  hiis  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Ramos  in  this  pro- 
gram, at  the  expense  of  the  Mexican 
Business  Coordinating  Counsel,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  Ms.  Becky  Chapman,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  D'AM.^To.  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  in  Mexico,  spon- 
sored by  the  Mexican  Business  Coordi- 
nating Counsel,  from  May  24  to  May  27, 
1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Chapman  in  this 
program,  at  the  expense  of  the  Mexican 
Business  Coordinating  Counsel,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  Marc  Solomon,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Dankorth.  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  sponsored 
by  the  Chinese  Culture  University, 
from  May  25  to  May  31.  1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Solomon  in  this 
program,  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese 
Culture  University,  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  John  Trasvina,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Simon,  to  participate 
in  a  program  in  Mexico,  sponsored  by 
the  Mexican  Business  Coordinating 
Council.  Consejo  Coordinador 

Empresarial    [CCE].    from    May    25-29. 
1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  John  Trasvina  in  this 
program,  at  the  expense  of  the  CCE,  i.'^ 
in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  thr 
United  States. 
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The  .select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  John  Trasvina,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  .Senator  SiMON,  to  participate 
in  a  pi'ogram  in  Mexico,  sponsored  by 
the  Mexican  Business  Coordinating 
Council.  Consejo  Coordinador 

F.mpiesarial  [CCE]  from  December  8- 
11.  1992. 

The  committee  has  deteimined  that 
participation  by  John  Trasvina  in  this 
program,  at  the  expense  of  the  CCE,  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  Ms.  Jo  Ellen  Urban,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Riegle.  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Singapore,  spon- 
sored by  the  United  States-Asia  Insti- 
tute, from  May  23  to  May  31.  1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
pai'ticipation  by  Ms.  Urban  in  this  pro- 
gram, at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States- Asia  Institute,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States.* 


COSPONSOK.-^HIP  (IF  NLX'LEAK 
TESTING  MORATDRirM— S.  2064 

•  .Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2064.  the  Nu- 
clear Testing  Moratorium  Act.  and  I 
would  like  to  outline  briefly  my  rea- 
sons for  doing  so. 

In  recent  years,  as  the  former  Soviet 
Union  teetered  and  then  finally  col- 
lapsed, all  of  us  in  the  Senate  have 
been  seeking  to  realign  our  strategic 
compasses.  We  have  been  asking  our- 
selves. "What  are  our  defense  require- 
ments now  that  our  former  adversary 
has  become  a  friend?"  This  question  is 
of  particular  urgency  for  those  of  us 
serving  on  committees  that  are  in  the 
process  of  making  far-reaching  budg- 
etary decisions  regarding  national  se- 
curity programs. 

Of  course  the  administration  has 
been  asking  itself  a  similar  question. 
In  November,  the  President  signed  Na- 
tional Security  Directive  29.  mandat- 
ing a  complete  review  of  U.S.  intel- 
ligence requirements  and  organization. 
Last  month,  in  summarizing  the  re- 
sults of  this  comprehensive  review,  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  said: 

The  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States 
emerged  as  the  reg'ion  of  g^reatest  concern, 
particularly  its  internal  political  and  eco- 
nomic developments,  proliferation  of  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction,  and  control  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Also  amongst  the  highest  priorities  were 
intelligence  on  the  proliferation  of  nuclear. 
chemical,  and  biological  weapons,  and  the 
means  to  deliver  them. 

At  another  point  in  his  statement 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  ex- 
pressed concern  about.  "*  *  *  the  dan- 
ger of  war— nuclear  war--  between  India 
and  Pakistan"  as  well  as  "nuclear  pro- 
grams m  North  Korea"  and  "nuclear 
programs  in  Iran  and  Algeria." 

In  sum,  this  comprehensive  study,  in- 
volving  over  20   Federal   agencies  and 


departments,  concluded  that  the  most 
serious  remaining  threats  to  United 
States  national  security  are  stability 
in  the  nuclear-armed  republics  of  the 
former  .Soviet  Union,  and  the  closely 
related  issue  of  the  proliferation  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Most  of  us  will  agree  that  nuclear 
proliferation  is  not  only  a  continuing 
threat,  but  an  increasing  threat  due  to 
the  instability  in  the  territories  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  Fortunately,  a 
number  of  important  steps  are  being 
taken  to  help  the  new  Republics  man- 
age weapons  reductions  and  find  jobs 
for  nuclear  weapons  scientists.  And  the 
United  States  is  working  closely  with 
other  members  of  the  international 
community  to  help  the  new  Republics 
make  the  transition  to  market  econ- 
omy. In  one  important  area,  however. 
United  States  policies  are  in  conflict 
with  those  of  our  allies  and  our  new 
friends  in  Russia. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  last  October 
President  Gorbachev  announced  a  1- 
year  nuclear  testing  moratorium.  He 
also  urged  the  United  States  to  resume 
negotiations  aimed  at  achieving  a  com- 
prehensive nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  His 
successor.  President  Boris  Yeltsin,  has 
maintained  the  nuclear  testing  mora- 
torium and  will  reportedly  be  urging 
President  Bush  to  negotiate  an  end  to 
nuclear  testing  when  he  visits  the 
United  States  next  month.  Adding  to 
this  momentum,  the  French  Govern- 
ment announced  a  nuclear  test  morato- 
rium of  its  own  last  month.  Yet.  de- 
spite these  positive  developments,  the 
administration  has  indicated  that  it  in- 
tends to  continue  testing  at  the  normal 
rate  of  some  five  to  eight  nuclear  ex- 
plosions per  year. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  have  co- 
sponsored  S.  2064.  which  would  require 
the  U.S.  Government  to  suspend  test- 
ing for  1  year  unless  a  test  is  conducted 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent 
States.  I  took  this  step  because  I  be- 
lieve that  continued  testing  exacer- 
bates the  very  problems  the  adminis- 
tration has  identified  as  the  most 
pressing  that  w-e  now  face  overseas:  In- 
stability in  the  former  Soviet  Union 
and  the  related  issue  of  nuclear  pro- 
liferation. 

Testing,  as  noted  earlier,  only  adds 
to  the  insecurities  of  the  Russian  mili- 
tary and  thereby  to  Boris  Yeltsin's 
problems.  That  m  itself  should  give  us 
pause,  since  Boris  Yeltsin  may  be  the 
only  figure  m  Russia  with  sufficient 
stature  to  manage  peacefully  the  com- 
plex process  of  transforming  that  vast, 
heavily  armed  and  diverse  country.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  how  we 
might  view  Russian  nuclear  w^eapons 
tests  if  our  roles  were  reversed  and  it 
was  the  United  States  that  had  stopped 
testing  and  was  experiencing  military 
and  political  turmoil.  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  it  would  certainly  heighten 
the  fears  and  suspicions  of  our  senior 
military  officials,  if  not  the  general 
population. 


With  regard  to  the  issue  of  prolifera- 
tion, continued  testing  puts  the  United 
States  in  the  untenable  position  of  try- 
ing to  have  it  both  ways.  How  can  we 
justify,  much  less  successfully  imple- 
ment, a  policy  that  claims  a  right  for 
the  United  States  that  we  want  to  deny 
to  developing  nations':'  During  the  cold 
war  we  made  our  case  by  reference  to 
the  Soviet  threat.  Now  that  the  cold 
war  IS  over,  and  the  Russians  and 
French  have  stopped  testing,  how  will 
we  justify  a  policy  that  seeks  to  main- 
tain an  international  double-standard'' 
Clearly,  continued  testing  will  make  it 
more  difficult  to  achieve  an  extension 
of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  in  1995. 

In  sum.  I  believe  that  in  the  current 
strategic  environment  continued  test- 
ing is  not  only  cosjtly  and  unnecessary 
but  counterproductive. 

The  administration  has  advanced  the 
argument  that  testing  is  required  in 
order  to  develop  safer  warhead  designs. 
Even  so,  there  is  still  no  reason  we  can- 
not undertake  negotiations  aimed  at 
achieving  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty  when  such  tests  are  completed. 
There  is  also  no  reason  why  the  Presi- 
dent could  not  announce  a  hiatus  in 
testing  in  order  to  give  momentum  to 
negotiations  aimed  at  achieving  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  cold  war,  in 
the  absence  of  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty,  some  tests  were  necessary 
to  maintain  nuclear  deterrence  and 
keep  the  peace.  Today,  however,  this 
expensive  and  environmentally  risky 
activity  is  not  only  unnecessary  but 
counterproductive.  As  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  has  indicated,  the 
nuclear  peril  we  face  today  stems  from 
weapons  proliferation,  not  weapons 
modernization. 

Successful  negotiation  of  a  Com- 
prehensive Test  Ban  Treaty  would  be 
an  important  step  that  would  strength- 
en United  States-Russian  cooperation 
on  nuclear  proliferation  and  other  se- 
curity issues.  A  test  ban  treaty,  or  a 
moratorium  and  serious  negotiations, 
would  also  strengthen  existing  barriers 
to  proliferation  and  increase  the  pros- 
pects for  measures  to  guard  against  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  Because 
Congress  does  not  have  the  authority 
to  mandate  negotiations.  1  am  support- 
ing this  legislation  as  useful  alter- 
native. My  cosponsorship  of  .S.  2064  un- 
derscores my  views  regarding  the  need 
to  pursue  vigorously  a  comprehensive 
test  ban.* 


THE  BLACK  SUITCASE  MYSTERY 

•  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  recognize  a  group  of  out- 
standing fifth  grade  students  and  their 
school  librarian.  Mrs,  Gail  Elliott 
Thomas,  at  the  Mark  Twain  Elemen- 
tary School  in  Brentwood.  MO.  Mrs. 
Thomas  recently  was  honored  as  one  of 
15  people  to  receive  the  1992  Continen- 
tal Cabievision  Educator  Award  for  a 
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unkiue  project  entitled,  "In  Touch 
With  Our  Past.  "  The  award  recognizes 
her  for  the  use  of  cable  television  to 
educate  students, 

Mrs.  Thomas  began  a  project  to  teach 
students  about  the  events  during  World 
War  II.  Utilizing  a  program  from  the 
Discovery  Channel,  students  were  able 
to  learn  about  B-24  Liberator  bombers. 
Students  studied  magazines,  miliUry 
books.  pamphlets,  military  para- 
phernalia and  music— all  from  the 
1940s.  In  addition,  she  gave  students  a 
chance  to  have  hands-on  experience 
with  a  black  suitcase,  which  was  the 
inspiration  to  the  project.  The  suitcase 
belonged  to  Thomas'  great  aunt.  Hazel 
Rich.  Hazel's  son.  George  Elliott  Rich, 
became  the  main  character  in  what 
Thomas  and  her  students  referred  to  as 
"The  Black  Suitcase  Mystery.' 

The  small,  black  suitcase  held  letters 
and  other  mementos  which  Hazel  Rich 
received  from  George,  Thomas'  second 
cousin,  and  a  World  War  II  hero.  He 
died  at  age  23  in  a  crash  of  a  B-24  Lib- 
erator during  a  bombing  mission  over 
Germany.  The  items  in  the  suitcase 
were  memories  from  the  past,  and 
Thomas  and  the  fifth  graders  at  Mark 
Twain  Elementary  were  able  to  go 
back  in  time.  They  learned  not  only 
about  the  war,  but  the  experiences  of 
what  many  families  went  through  of 
loved  ones  going  to  fight  for  the  free- 
dom of  their  country.  All  of  these  expe- 
riences and  emotions,  half  a  century 
old,  were  preserved  in  this  special  time 
capsule.  Through  the  exploration  of  the 
contents  In  the  suitcase  and  their  re- 
search with  books,  magazines  and  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II.  the  fifth  graders 
were  able  to  relive  the  forties  and  bring 
a  lot  of  memories  back  to  life. 

Last  December,  the  Mark  Twain  Ele- 
mentary School  staff  and  fifth  grade 
students  concluded  their  study  with  a 
special  World  War  II  evening  which  co- 
incided with  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor.  Members 
of  the  Brentwood  Historical  Society, 
along  with  others  from  the  Brentwood 
community,  gathered  together  to  remi- 
nisce about  their  lives  during  World 
War  II. 

The  Black  Suitcase  Mystery  '  was 
both  a  history  lesson  and  a  personal 
genealogy  project.  It  was  through  the 
extensive  research  of  the  letters,  home- 
made Valentines,  and  other  mementos, 
including  a  1942  wedding  photo,  that 
helped  the  students  get  closer  to  solv- 
ing the  mystery.  Some  of  the  letters  to 
George  were  from  Wanda  Bee,  who  as 
his  bride.  George  and  Wanda  were  mar- 
ried shortly  before  he  left  for  Italy  on 
the  "Purple  Shaft,"  a  B-24  Liberator 
bomber. 

The  question  that  arose  from  The 
Blat  k  Suitcase  Mystery  was  what  hap- 
p»^nt'd  to  Wanda?  Thomas  and  the  fifth 
kfraile  students  used  all  their  resources 
from  the  suitcase  to  help  them  track 
down  George's  widow.  Wiinda  B.  Dilley. 
Thom.i.-^  even  requested  the  help  of  the 


television  show,  -Unsolved  Mysteries  " 
to  help  find  the  last  piece  of  this  mys- 
terious puzzle. 

As  with  any  good  story,  there  is  a 
happy  ending.  Thomas  and  the  stu- 
dents contacted  Wanda's  high  school, 
where  she  attended  her  50th  class  re- 
union in  1990.  They  obtained  Wanda's 
address  from  the  high  school  and  in- 
vited her  to  speak  at  Mark  Twain  Ele- 
mentary School  on  May  21,  1992,  to 
commemorate  Memorial  Day. 

Mrs.  Thomas  and  the  fifth  grade  stu- 
dents at  Mark  Twain  Elementary  serve 
as  models  for  others  to  follow  in  devel- 
oping and  encouraging  innovative 
projects  for  our  children's  education. 
The  story  of  "The  Black  Suitcase  Mys- 
tery" certainly  was  of  personal  signifi- 
cance, affecting  the  lives  of  not  only 
the  students  but  also  the  community  of 
Brentwood.  This  project  has  helped  to 
keep  the  memories  alive  of  our  Na- 
tions  history  and  more  importantly, 
has  encouraged  more  student  involve- 
ment in  exciting  educational  lessons 
such  as  Thomas'. 

We  are  quickly  coming  upon  the  21st 
century  and  education  is  now  taking 
on  a  more  technological  approach.  This 
can  make  learning  fun,  and  this  can  en- 
hance excellence  in  education.  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  that  this  innovative 
project  has  become  the  demonstration 
program  for  a  Department  of  Edu- 
cation High  Technology  grant. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  join  me  In  congratu- 
lating Mrs.  Gail  Elliott  Thomas  for  re- 
ceiving the  1992  Cablevision  Educator 
Award  for  her  unique  approach  to  edu- 
cating students:  and  to  the  fifth  grade 
students  at  Mark  Twain  E:iementary 
School  for  their  hard  work,  enthusiasm 
and  dedication  to  education.  I  extend 
my  best  wishes  to  Mark  Twain  Elemen- 
tary School  for  successin  all  their  fu- 
ture endeavors • 


S.  2387.  THE  EVERY  FIFTH  CHILD 
ACT 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  cosponsoring  S.  2387, 
the  Every  Fifth  Child  Act.  Simply  stat- 
ed, this  measure  calls  for  increased  ap- 
propriations to  expand  the  Job  Corps 
Program  and  to  begin  a  phase-in  to- 
ward fully  funding  the  Special  Supple- 
mental Food  Program  for  Women,  In- 
fants, and  Children  [WIC]  and  Head 
Start. 

Most  children  growing  up  today  are 
happy,  healthy,  and  secure,  and  for 
these  young  people,  opportunities  seem 
endless.  But  an  increasing  number  of 
children  are  less  fortunate,  and  for 
them  the  future  holds  many  daunting 
obstacles  and  little  hope. 

Today,  one  in  five  children  in  the 
United  States  lives  in  poverty.  Al- 
though the  causes  of  childhood  poverty 
often  are  complex,  its  outcomes,  such 
as  unmet  health  care  needs,  difficulties 
in  school,  and  lifetimes  of  limited  op- 
portunity, are  all  too  clear. 


If  our  Nation  is  to  remain  competi- 
tive well  into  the  next  century,  we 
must  help  today's  young  people  develop 
the  skills  they  will  need  to  lead  pro- 
ductive and  successful  lives. 

We  must  provide  them  with  guidance 
tc  help  them  overcome  challenges  and 
to  realize  their  goals— because  they 
will  become  tomorrow's  parents  and 
workers  upon  whom  our  Nation's  fu- 
ture depends. 

The  E%'ery  Fifth  Child  Act  strength- 
ens our  Nation's  commitment  to  chil- 
dren by  calling  for  substantial  in- 
creases in  funding  for  WIC.  Head  Start, 
and  the  Job  Corps  Programs  in  fiscal 
year  1993.  In  addition,  the  measure  ex- 
presses the  Sense  of  the  Congress  that 
WIC  should  be  fully  funded  by  1996, 
Head  Start  by  1998,  and  that  50  addi- 
tional Job  Corps  Centers  should  be  es- 
tablished by  the  year  2000, 

These  programs  have  enjoyed  tre- 
mendous support  from  Congress  and 
President  Bush.  Last  month,  by  a  vote 
of  93  to  0,  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  Senator  DeConcini  and  I 
authored  urging  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  provide  $3  bil- 
lion for  WIC  next  year— the  same 
amount  called  for  in  S.  2387.  President 
Bush's  requests  for  these  programs  also 
are  steps  in  the  right  direction,  but  I 
believe  we  must  go  a  little  further  in 
fiscal  year  1993  if  we  intend  to  provide 
full  funding  for  WIC  and  Head  Start 
and  to  expand  access  to  the  Job  Corps 
Program. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  year,  both 
the  House  and  Senate  reaffirmed  their 
support  for  the  discipline  imposed  by 
the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990.  by 
voting  against  an  amendment  to  take 
down  the  so-called  fii-ewall  governing 
the  limits  on  military  and  domestic 
spending  in  the  Federal  budget  for  fis- 
cal year  1993.  As  you  know,  this  amend- 
ment would  have  allowed  reductions  in 
Defense  spending  to  be  used  for  domes- 
tic programs,  rather  than  to  reduce  the 
deficit  as  called  for  by  the  Budget  En- 
forcement Act. 

I  voted  against  the  amendment,  and 
it  was  not  an  easy  choice.  It  is  clear 
that  we  need  to  resolve  urgent  domes- 
tic problems  such  as  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate health  care,  housing,  and  edu- 
cation. The  budget  agreement  does  not 
prevent  us  from  working  within  the  do- 
mestic discretionary  cap  to  identify 
programs  that  have  proven  to  be  effec- 
tive and  deserve  to  be  given  priority 
during  the  appropriations  process. 

S.  2387  sends  an  important  message 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  as  it 
begins  to  assign  funding  levels  within 
the  domestic  discretionary  cap  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year:  that  Congress  must 
work  to  increase  funding  for  WIC,  Head 
Start,  and  the  Job  Corps— that  these 
programs  must  be  priorities. 

Why  do  these  programs  merit  in- 
creased funding?  We  know  beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  these  three  pro- 
grrams  are  successful    We  know,  for  ex- 
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amplt'.  that  for  every  $1  invested.  WIC 
saves  about  $3  in  costs  associated  with 
long-term  health  care  and  developmen- 
tal problems.  A  USDA  study  docu- 
mented that  for  every  pregnant  woman 
who  participated  in  WIC.  the  Govern- 
ment saved  between  $277  and  $598  in 
Medicaid  costs  in  the  first  60  days  after 
the  birth  of  her  child,  compared  with 
costs  for  a  pregnant  woman  who  did 
not  participate. 

Not  too  long  ago  we  celebrated  the 
26th  sixth  anniversary  of  Head  Start 
with  the  encouraging  news  that  those 
children  who  participate  are  more  like- 
ly to  stay  in  school  and  to  receive  their 
high  school  diploma.  The  Job  Corps  has 
enjoyed  similar  success  in  helping  over 
1';'  million  young  people  further  their 
education.  In  1989.  67  percent  of  all  Job 
Corps  graduates  found  employment, 
and  17  percent  went  on  to  pursue  ad- 
vancing training. 

Sadly,  however,  these  worthwhile 
programs  serve  far  fewer  than  those  el- 
igible: WIC  serves  only  55  percent  of 
the  eligible  population.  Head  Start 
only  28  percent,  and  the  Job  Corps  ap- 
proximately 15  percent.  These  gaps  in 
coverage  represent  an  enormous  missed 
opportunity,  considering  the  proven  ef- 
fectiveness of  these  programs. 

Mr.  President.  S.  2387  lays  down  an 
invaluable  blueprint  as  Congress  works 
to  provide  full  funding  for  WIC  and 
Head  Start  and  to  expand  access  to  the 
Job  Corps  Program.  Together  these 
programs  go  a  long  way  toward  im- 
proving opportunities  for  our  children 
and  ensuring  our  Nation's  competitive- 
ness in  the  global  marketplace.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  cosponsor- 
ing this  proposal.* 


A  CONSTITUTIONAL  ANSWER  TO 
DEFICITS 

•  Ml  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  more  and 
more  people  are  recognizing  that  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  needed  to 
force  fiscal  responsibility. 

I  wish  that  were  not  the  case.  But  it 
is. 

We  will  be  voting  soon  on  the  pro- 
posal. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
into  the  Record  a  Chicago  Tribune  edi- 
torial, which  comments  on  it.  What  is 
not  said  is  that  the  Tribune  formerly 
opposed  a  constitutional  amendment 
and  now  favors  it. 

The  Stephen  Chapman  column  is  a 
superb  column  because  it  seems  to  me 
it  hits  the  nail  right  on  the  head  for 
what  needs  to  be  done. 

It  is  simply  common  sense.  I  ask  to 
insert  both  into  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  material  follows: 

[P'rom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  May  10.  1992] 
.\  CO.V.STITITIONAI,  A.SSWKR  TO  DEK]CITS 

The  fedora]  government  borrows  an  aver- 
aK'p  of  SI  billion  a  day  to  feed  lis  addiction  to 
.-ipendin^r.  the  result  of  a  shameful  failure  of 
leadership  by  ihe  White  House  and  Congress. 


The  naiionai  debt  is  close  lo  J4  trillion,  and 
the  governmeni  can't  even  begin,  to  whittle 
U  down  until  it  halts  the  destructive.  23-year 
run  of  deficit  budgets. 

Congress  won't  do  it.  The  lackluster  lead- 
ership can't  make  a  budget  decision  that 
might  raise  the  hackles  of  a  special-interest 
group.  So  Congress  goes  its  merry  way.  guar- 
anteeing that  the  budget  has  something  for 
everyone  and  borrowing  to  pay  the  tab 

The  White  House  won't  do  it.  Despite 
President  Bush's  vow  to  achieve  a  balanced 
budget,  his  administration  each  year  has 
submitted  budgets  that  require  heavy  deficit 
spending. 

Its  quite  clear  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment won't  get  its  financial  house  in  order 
simply  through  its  own  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity. Something  more  is  needed. 

The  Senate  is  expected  to  vote  soon  on  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  require  a  bal- 
anced budget.  Such  an  amendment,  first  pro- 
posed in  1936,  has  been  close  to  approval  for 
the  last  10  years,  but  each  effort  has  fallen 
short  of  the  two-thirds  majority  in  each 
chamber  needed  to  send  it  to  the  states  for 
ratification. 

This  m.easure  is  fraught  with  dangers,  but. 
sadly,  it  seems  to  be  the  only  prayer  the 
country  has  of  wrenching  government  out  of 
its  profligate  ways. 

Support  comes  with  a  sense  of  tragedy.  Be- 
cause Congress  and  the  President  haven't 
carried  out  the  trust  placed  in  them  to  run 
the  nation  responsibly,  we  have  to  alter  the 
nation's  basic  charter  of  government. 

Two  versions  of  the  balanced-budget 
amendment  are  under  discussion  in  the  Sen- 
ate one.  which  is  sponsored  by  Sen.  Paul 
Simon  iD-lU.)  and  has  bipartisan  co-sponsor- 
ship, provides  that  "(tjotal  outlays  of  the 
United  States  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  total  receipts  to  the  United  States  for 
that  year.  .  .  ." 

The  president  would  have  to  send  Congress 
a  proposed  budget  that  meets  that  require- 
ment, and  Congress,  in  turn,  would  have  to 
pass  a  balanced  budget. 

Two  exceptions  are  allowed:  when  the  na- 
tion is  engaged  in  a  military  conflict  "which 
causes  an  imminent  and  serious  military 
threat  to  national  security."  or  when  three- 
fifths  of  each  house  votes  to  approve  a  spe- 
cific deficit  amount. 

Sen.  Robert  Kasten  iR-Wis. )  would  add  a 
provision,  supported  by  President  Bush,  that 
would  also  require  a  three-fifths  vote  for  any 
tax  increase. 

Restraints  of  this  sort  may  seem  attrac- 
tive to  voters,  but  they  ought  to  understand 
the  implications.  For  Congress  and  the  presi- 
dent to  abide  by  them  will  mean  substantial 
spending  cuts  or  tax  increases  or  both.  And 
with  a  constitutional  amendment  in  place. 
the  White  House  and  Congress  would  not  be 
able,  in  effect,  to  simply  move  the  goalposts. 

Just  to  give  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  cuts  or  tax  increases  that  might  be  re- 
quired- This  year's  deficit  is  projected  at  $399 
billion:  the  defense  budget,  frequently  and 
Justifiably  spoken  of  as  the  source  of  poten- 
tial savings,  is  about  $290  billion.  In  other 
words,  we  could  wipe  out  the  Pentagon  and 
still  be  more  than  $100  billion  short  of  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

The  most  troubling  aspect  of  a  balanced- 
budget  amendment  is  that  Congress  and  the 
president  might  shirk  their  responsibility 
even  in  the  face  of  the  constitutional  man- 
date. That  would  mvite  lawsuits  and  the 
probability  that  the  federal  judiciary  would 
be  drawn  into  the  thorniest  part  of  the  polit- 
ical thicket.  That  prospect  can  leave  no  one 
sanguine. 


That  will  not  happen  as  long  as  no  presi- 
dent IS  so  brazen  as  to  present  a  grossly  un- 
balanced budget  m  blatant  violation  of  the 
Constitution  and  his  oath  of  office,  and  as 
long  as  Congress  does  not  tempt  a  crisis. 

Neither  ought  people  to  be  economically 
naive.  By  now,  virtually  everyone  recognizes 
that  Lord  Keynes  was  right  It  can  make 
economic  sense  to  run  a  deficit.  When  the 
practice  becomes  untethered  from  economic 
reason,  however,  it  can  become  a  prescrip- 
tion for  ruin.  That,  arguably,  is  what  has 
happened  in  Washington  over  the  last  dozen 
or  so  years. 

The  balanced-budget  am.endment  does  not 
forbid  deficits.  It  merely  raises  the  threshold 
that  Congress  must  reach  to  run  one.  Sadly, 
that  has  become  necessary  because  the 
standard  of  fiscal  responsibility  has  fallen  so 
low. 

One  immediate,  pernicious  result  of  sup- 
porting the  amendment  could  be  to  let  Con- 
gress and  the  president  off  the  hook  this 
year.  Tough  decisions  on  balancing  the  budg- 
et could  be  stalled  for  years,  until  the 
amendment  goes  into  effect.  It  may  take 
several  years  for  the  required  38  siatft  to 
ratify  the  amendment. 

If.  in  the  meantime.  Congress  and  the 
White  House  use  this  to  wash  their  hands  of 
any  significant  steps  to  reduce  the  deficit, 
they  will  deserve  to  be  routed  from  office.  It 
is  just  that  prospect  of  more  years  of  un- 
checked, irresponsible  borrowing  and  spend- 
ing that  makes  it  necessary  for  such  a  radi- 
cal measure  as  this. 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  May  10.  1992] 

A  Bal.\nced-Budget  Mb.-vsure:  Not  for 

Cr.ackpots  A.vymore 

( By  Stephen  Chapman  i 

When  the  campaign  for  a  balanced-budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  began  in 
1975.  the  proposal  was  dismissed  as  the 
primitive  idea  of  reactionary  crackpots. 
That  was  in  those  prehistoric  times  when  a 
federal  budget  deficit  of  $53  billion  was  a 
scandal.  The  advocates  warned  then  that 
without  this  amendment,  we  could  expect  to 
see  more  $33  billion  deficits.  They  were 
wrong.  Not  since  1979  has  the  deficit  fallen 
that  low. 

Today,  the  people  who  look  like  crackpots 
are  those  who  sa.v  we  can  continue  to  toler- 
ate oceans  of  federal  red  ink.  That's  why  the 
balanced-budget  movement  is  finally  within 
reach  of  victor.y. 

Both  houses  of  Congress  are  scheduled  to 
consider  amendments  soon,  and  House  Demo- 
cratic leader  Richard  Gephardt  says  that  "in 
all  likelihood"  the  measure  will  pass  by  the 
required  two-thirds  majority.  From  there  it 
will  go  to  the  states.  38  of  which  are  needed 
to  ratify  it.  The  states  should  be  receptive. 
Since  1975.  32  legislatures  have  passed  resolu- 
tions calling  for  a  constitutional  invention 
(a  more  drastic  step)  to  consioer  the  pro- 
posal. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  is 
straightforward.  Each  year.  Congress  and  the 
president  would  have  to  approve  a  budget  m 
which  outlays  don't  exceed  receipts,  unless 
each  house  votes  by  a  three-fifths  majority 
to  run  a  deficit.  In  one  version,  the  same 
super-majority  would  be  needed  to  raise 
taxes.  If  a  declaration  of  war  is  in  effect,  the 
requirements  wouldn't  apply 

No  one  can  seriously  quarrel  with  the  pur- 
pose. With  the  complete  breakdown  of  fed- 
eral fiscal  discipline  since  1981.  the  national 
debt  has  grown  by  $2,9  trillion,  or  more  than 
$11,000  for  every  .man.  woman  and  child  in 
America.  Every  day.  the  government  spends 
a  billion  dollars  more  than  it  takes  in. 
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When  the  deficits  of  1980s  befcan.  it  was 
possible  to  assume  they  were  a  transient 
phenomenon  caused  by  a  passing  policy 
stalemate  and  a  deep  recession.  Instead,  they 
have  become  a  permanent  way  of  bndg^ing 
the  ga.p  between  what  the  electorate  de- 
mands from  the  nfovernment  and  what  It  con- 
cedes to  the  (fovernment.  The  public  has  dis- 
covered that  to  enjoy  JlOO  billion  in  federal 
proKTams,  it  needn't  pay  $100  billion,  but 
only  the  interest  on  that  amount. 

In  the  short  run.  this  is  a  highly  attractive 
approach,  but  in  the  long  run.  it  leaves  us 
spending  a  quarter  of  the  budget  to  service 
the  debt.  It  also  puts  us  deeper  in  the  hole 
all  the  time. 

Deficit-financed  programs  may  be  light  as 
a  feather  on  the  backs  of  today's  taxpayers, 
but  they  will  weigh  heavily  on  tomorrow  s. 
Long  before  our  retirement  years,  we  are  all 
living  at  our  children's  expense. 

Amending  the  Constitution  to  end  this 
would  force  us  and  our  leaders  to  do  what  we 
should  have  done  long  before— stop  making 
governments  expenditures  that  we  don't 
value  enough  to  pay  for  in  full  It  would  also 
brake  the  expansion  of  the  government's 
powers  and  responsibilities.  If  Americans  had 
to  pay  for  all  the  government  they  get. 
they'd  want  less. 

The  usual  rejoinder  is  that  there  is  nothing 
now  to  stop  us  from  electing  leaders  who  will 
make  such  painful  choices.  "What  people  are 
looking  for  is  a  substitute  for  political  will." 
snipes  Rep  Barney  Frank,  a  Massachusetts 
Democrat  Yes.  they  are— and  if  you  don't 
have  the  political  will  to  stop  running  S400 
billion  deficits,  heaven  knows  you'd  better 
have  a  substitute. 

A  more  serious  criticism  Is  that  this  is  a 
terribly  weak  substitute,  which  Congress  and 
the  president  may  be  able  and  willing  to  de- 
feat by  accounting  chicanery  or  outright  de- 
fiance. In  that  case,  the  amendment  could  be 
useless. 

But  running  a  deficit  is  one  thing  and  vio- 
lating the  Constitution  is  another.  Voters 
won't  look  kindly  on  politicians  who  spurn 
such  a  clear  obligation.  For  some  years,  if 
not  forever,  our  elected  officials  probably 
won't  dare  to  transgress  against  the  newest 
part  of  our  most  sacred  national  document. 

If  politicians  prove  reckless,  they  could 
force  the  issue  into  the  courts,  raising  the 
prospect  that  unelected  judges  will  end  up 
making  decisions  that  only  democratlcali.v 
accountable  leaders  should  make.  This  is  the 
gravest  danger  created  by  the  amendment — 
a  risk  alarmfng  enough  that  it  may  elicit 
scrupulously  responsible  conduct  by  the 
elected  branches  of  government.  If  not,  we 
may  have  a  serious  problem. 

But  better  to  incur  that  potential  hazard 
than  to  accept  the  actual  harm  being  done 
by  our  addiction  to  deficits  Passing  a  bal- 
anced-budget amendment  may  be  an  imper- 
fect solution.  Not  passing  it  is  a  grim  guar- 
antee that  the  irresponsibility  of  the  recent 
pass  IS  only  the  lipfip'^t'  • 


TRIBrTE  TO  WILLIAMSBURG 

•  .Mr  McCONN'ELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  recoKTiize  Williamsbui-g.  a 
town  In  southeastern  Kentucky. 

Williamsburg  is  a  peaceful  town  nes- 
tled in  the  rollinif  wooded  hills  near 
the  southern  part  of  the  Daniel  Boone 
National  Forest.  The  town  offers  such 
genteel  sights  as  an  art  deco  theater, 
stately  college  buildings,  historic 
homes  and  a  soon  to  be  civic  center. 
Citizens  are  very  aware  of  the  needs  of 


their  surrounding  area  While  most 
enjoy  relatively  prosperity.  Williams- 
burg's citizens  are  committed  to  doing 
as  much  as  they  can  for  their  less  priv- 
ileged neighbors.  This  spirit  of  commu- 
nity and  goodwill  that  is  so  prevalent 
in  Williamsburg  is  something  to  be  rec- 
ognized and  commended 

Williamsburg  is  also  the  home  of 
Cumberland  College,  a  Baptist-affili- 
ated institution.  The  Cumberland  stu- 
dents, taught  to  participate  in  Chris- 
tian good  will,  do  their  pari  to  contrib- 
ute to  community.  Mountain  Outreach, 
an  organization  to  help  the  area's 
homeless,  was  conceived  and  started  by 
two  Cumberland  students  in  1981.  Since 
the  time  of  its  conception.  Mountain 
Outreach  has  grown  to  help  countless 
families  in  Whitley  County. 

The  help  and  caring  that  the  towns- 
people of  Williamsburg  display 
throughout  the  year  deserves  recogni- 
tion from  this  national  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  L<ouisville  Courier 
Journal    be    submitted    into    the    CON- 

GRESSIONAI,  RECDRD. 

The  article  follows: 

WtI.l,I.A.MMil'l«; 

(By  Kirsten  Haukeboi 

"This  is  no  Dogpalch.  U.S.A.  People  want 
things  nice  and  neat  and  clean.  "  Cumberland 
College  President  James  H.  Taylor  wrote  in 
his  1988  history  of  the  college  and  Williams- 
burg.   "A  Bright  Shining  City  Set  on  a  Hill    " 

Williamsburg,  a  genteel  island  of  historic 
homes,  stately  college  buildings  and  sprawl- 
ing lawns,  certainly  doesn't  resemble  the 
hick  town  of  comics-page  fame. 

It  has  a  well-educated,  gracious  mayor, 
whose  current  favorite  projects  include  ren- 
ovation of  an  art  deco  movie  theater  and 
construction  of  a  civic  center.  Clean- 
scrubbed  Cumberlan<l  students  play 
volleyball  and  form  walking  clubs  when  they 
aren't  studying  or  attending  convocation  at 
the  Baptist-affiliated  college 

But  residents  are  well  aware  of  the  needs 
of  surrounding  Whitley  County,  which  are  as 
great  as  any  county  in  the  5th  Congressional 
District,  one  of  the  nation's  poorest.  Wil- 
liamsburg's response  to  that  need  Is  unusual 
for  such  a  tiny  place  The  town  has  at  least 
eight  aid  organizations,  including  two  that 
have  been  recognized  by  President  Bush  and 
first  lady  Barbara  Bush: 

Mountain  Outreach,  one  of  I'resident 
Bush's  "Points  of  Light."  was  conceived  by 
two  Cumberland  College  students  during  a 
drive  through  a  rural  part  of  the  country  In 
1981:  Robert  Day  and  David  Emmert  were 
deeply  affected  by  what  they  saw:  families 
living  In  school  buses  and  badly  substandard 
houses. 

That  fall  the  group's  first  student  volun- 
teers cleaned  and  repaired  two  homes,  using 
their  own  money.  Today  Mountain  Outreach 
is  funded  by  church  groups,  individuals  and 
foundations.  Families  who  once  lived  in 
chicken  coops,  buses  and  shacks  now  have 
clean,  basic  homes,  said  director  Rick 
Rieffer. 

Whitley  County  Communities  for  Children 
began  in  1985  and  receives  funding  from  the 
Bart>ara  Bush  Foundation  for  Family  Lit- 
eracy The  nonprofit  organization  focuses  on 
helping  young  families  through  education, 
counseling,  prenatal  care  and  aid  to  small 
farms. 


Specific  programs  include  a  "school  on 
wheels."  a  large  motor  home  that  brings 
education  to  people  in  remote  areas,  and 
"Bright  Futures.  "  a  teen-age  dropout-pre- 
vention program. 

The  main  reason  for  the  proliferation  of 
charities  is  the  great  need,  said  B.J.  Canupp. 
assistant  to  the  president  at  Cumberland 
College.  But  there's  little  doubt  that  the  col- 
lege, which  urges  students  to  engage  in 
Christian  good  works,  has  been  an  influence 
over  the  years. 

Cumberland  was  built  on  three  hills  over- 
looking Williamsburg  during  the  late  1800s. 
At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  college  adver- 
tised Its  low  cost  ("J150  a  year,  possibly 
less")  and  the  fact  that  there  were  no  sa- 
loons in  town. 

There  still  are  no  saloons— and.  for  that 
matter,  few  other  form.^  of  entertainment  in 
the  dry  town.  That  forces  college  students  to 
be  creative,  according  to  student  Gary 
Strunk.  who  was  reared  in  a  Detroit  suburb. 
"My  freshman  year.  I  didn't  have  a  car.  We'd 
walk  all  the  time,  hiking  basically.  Just  for 
something  to  do."  he  said. 

Even  shopping  is  limited.  There's  a  Wall- 
Mart,  of  course,  but  storefronts  remain 
empty  on  the  courthouse  square.  Williams- 
burg's big  brother  in  Whitley  County— 
Corbin— seems  to  have  attracted  most  of  the 
retail  growth. 

These  days,  there  are  two  main  reasons  to 
venture  downtown,  according  to  Beverly 
Woliver:  to  go  to  the  courthouse  or  see  a 
lawyer.  Woliver.  an  adult  education  coordi- 
nator for  the  communities  for  children  orga- 
nization, recently  counted  seven  law  offices 
on  the  square. 

Even  City  Hall  is  no  longer  downtown  al- 
though through  no  fault  of  city  government. 
An  arson  fire  in  the  early  hours  of  Feb.  24 
damaged  a  stairwell  and  the  ceiling  of  the 
upper  floor  of  the  building.  No  one  was  hurt 
and  all  records  and  computer  systems  were 
saved.  Restoration  is  expected  to  cost  about 
$150,000 

iThat  wasn't  the  first  time  arson  wreaked 
havoc  downtown.  Older  residents  still  have 
vivid  memories  of  an  explosion  that  burned 
four  or  five  businesses.  On  a  July  evening  In 
1933.  someone  poured  gasoline  inside  a  cloth- 
ing store  and  set  the  place  on  fire.  That  was 
bad  enough,  but  directly  above  the  store  was 
a  National  Guard  office  with  piles  of  ammu- 
nition that  Ignited,  recalls  Nell  Davis.  I 

Mayor  Marcella  Mountjoy  and  other  city 
employees  have  moved  Into  offices  at  a  tour- 
ist information  center.  Meetings  are  held  in 
a  gymnasium  in  the  back  of  the  building. 
Williamsburg  police  have  their  headquarters 
in  the  building's  kitchen,  which  has  at  least 
one  drawback  according  to  Sgt.  Troy  Sharp: 

I  go  on  a  diet  and  they  give  me  a  kitchen." 

F.AMOfS  FACTS  AND  FIGURES 

Academy  Award-winning  actress  Patricia 
Neal  was  born  near  Williamsburg,  in  Paclard. 
a  mining  camp  that  no  longer  exists.  Her  fa- 
ther worked  in  the  office  of  the  Southern 
Coal  and  Coke  Co  Neal  was  born  there  in 
1926,  but  her  family  moved  to  Knoxville 
three  years  later.  She  won  an  Oscar  for  best 
actress  for  her  role  in  the  1963  film  "Hud.  "  in 
which  she  co-starred  with  Paul  Newman. 

Two  other  acclaimed  woman  lived  in  Wil- 
liamsburg: "Aunt  Julia  "  Marcum  was  the 
first  woman  to  get  a  U.S.  pension  for  per- 
sonal service  in  time  of  war.  according  to  the 
Kentucky  Historical  Society  During  the 
Civil  War.  her  home  in  Tennessee  was  a 
depot  for  Southerners  going  north  to  join  the 
Union  Army.  Marcum  was  badly  injured  de- 
fending her  home  against  marauders. 
Marcum   wasn't  born   In   Williamsburg,   but 


lived  there  for  many  years  after  the  war 
Beth  Bates  made  history  m  1982  and  '83  by 
tiecommg  the  first  girl  m  Kentucky  to  score 
in  a  high  school  football  game  Bates  played 
f'lr  Wiiliam.'iburK  Hitfh  School,  and  her  ae- 
V  nmplit^hmenis  were  noted  by  .Sports  Illus- 
•  lilted  and  other  national  and  rei;:onai 
:-.e,ha 

Wilham.^ViurK  and  Whitley  County  are 
named  for  William  Whitley,  a  Revolutionary 
War  soldier  and  pioneer  who  was  known  as 
the  "guardian"  of  the  Wilderness  Road.  But 
Whitley,  also  known  as  a  skillful  Indian 
fighter,  didn't  live  in  the  area.  He  settled  in 
what  IS  now  Crab  Orchard,  in  Lincoln  Coun- 

'.V 

Population  1 1990 1:  Williamsburg.  5.493. 
Whitley  County.  33.32b, 

Per  Capita  Income  iI988):  $10,006.  or  $2,825 
t)elow  the  state  average. 

Jobs  in  county  il988i:  Manufacturing  1,386: 
wholesale  retail,  2.742:  services,  2.127;  state 
local  government,  1.371;  contract  construc- 
tion. 218;  mining.  703. 

Big  employers:  Lion  .■\pparel.  260  employ- 
ees; Cumberland  College.  231;  Firestone  In- 
dustrial Products.  179. 

Media:  Newpapers— The  Whitley  Repub- 
lican iweekly).  Radio— WEKC-.^M  (country) 
and  WEZI-AM  (country). 

Transporution:  Air— Whitley  County  Air- 
port, one  paved  runway.  Nearest  commercial 
air  service-is  McGhee  Tyson  Airport  in 
Knoxville.  Tenn..  79  miles  south  of  Williams- 
burg. Rail— CSX  rail  service.  Roads:  inter- 
state 75.  U.S.  25W.  and  Ky.  92. 

Education:  Williamsburg  Independent 
Schools.  981  students;  Whitley  County 
Schools.  3.873.  Cumberland  College.  1.671. 

Topography:  Whitley  County  has  rolling, 
wooded  hills  and  lies  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Daniel  Boone  National  Forest.* 


CONGRATULATINc;   NORA  COLLINS 
LEIBOLD 

•  .\lr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
always  very  proud  when  members  of 
my  staff  continue  their  education,  and 
today  is  no  exception.  Nora  Collins 
Leibold.  my  research  assistant,  re- 
cently became  Dr.  Leibold— having  suc- 
cessfully passed  her  linguistics  comps 
at  Georgetown  University. 

My  association  and  friendship  with 
Nora— and  her  husband  Art — dates  back 
to  the  days  when  I  was  a  young  lawyer 
just  starting  out  in  my  hometown  of 
Shreveport.  Art  was  also  a  young  law- 
yer and  our  paths  crossed  through  our 
involvement  with  the  American  Bar 
.Association. 

Our  paths  crossed  again  m  the  eaiiy 
1980"s  and  I  ask  Nora  to  come  and  work 
for  me  on  the  Hill.  As  my  chief  re- 
searcher, Nora  quickly  earned  the  rep- 
utation of  being  the  office  "speech  po- 
lice" as  she  diligently  u:-t:ed  other  staff 
niembers  to  provide  her  with  the  data. 
reports,  and  drafts  that  were  needed  to 
get  the  job  done. 

I  must  say  that  a.^  Nora  worked  to- 
ward her  doctorate,  my  prepared  re- 
niai'ks  became  increasingly  more  Im- 
K'uistically  correct.  I  can  often  envision 
Noi'a  cringing  at  my  extemporaneous 
remarks. 

Nora  has  been  on  a  brief  sabbatical 
while  .she  completed  her  dissertation.  I 
am    thrilled    that    is    now    finished   ar.d 


proud  that  she  passed  her  comps  on  the 
first  try.  I  am  even  more  delighted  that 
she  will  again  be  in  the  office  on  a  reg- 
ular basis  a.s  her  presence  has  been 
sorely  missed.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
join  me  m  congratulating  Dr.  Leibold 
on  her  accomplishment  and  welcoming 
her  back  to  the  Hill.» 


THE  LIBERAL  CASE  FOR  A 
BUDGET  AMENDMENT 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  Michael 
Kinsley  has  written  an  excellent  col- 
umn. "The  Libei'al  Case  for  a  Budget 
Amendment."  OlviDusly.  I  believe  its 
message. 

The  reality  is.  in  the  last  10  years 
discretionary  nondefense  expenditures 
have  dropped  12  percent,  while  defense 
spending  has  gone  up  36  percent,  enti- 
tlements 51  percent;  and  the  great 
growth  IS  in  gross  interest— 10.5  per- 
cent. 

If  those  of  us  who  want  to  do  things 
in  the  area  of  education,  health  care, 
and  other  social  needs  expect  to  im- 
prove the  situation,  we  simply  have  to 
cap  the  growth  on  interest. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  who  did  not 
read  Michael  Kinsley's  column  in  the 
Washington  Post  to  read  it. 

1  ask  to  insert  it  into  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  column  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  14.  1992] 

The  Liberal  Case  for  a  Budget  Amendment 

(By  Michael  Kinsley) 

"It  is  the  Congress  that  tells  the  executive 
how  to  spend  every  dime.  "  said  President 
Bush,  attacking  "the  spending  habits  of  the 
Congress"  at  a  Bush-Quayle  fund-raiser  the 
other  day. 

To  call  this  hoary  Republican  bluff  is  one 
reason  I'm  for  Sen.  Paul  Simon's  balanced 
budget  constitutional  amendment.  Each 
year,  it  declares,  "the  President  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  proposed  budget  ...  in 
which  total  outlays  do  not  exceed  total  re- 
ceipts. "  Neither  Ronald  Reagan  nor  George 
Bush  has  ever  come  close. 

The  amendment  also  would  require  Con- 
gress to  enact  a  deficit-free  budget,  unless  a 
three-fifths  majority  in  both  houses  voted 
not  to.  Congress,  terrified  of  the  sour  public 
mood,  is  near-certain  to  pass  some  kind  of 
balanced  budget  amendment  next  month 
But  voting  for  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
is  not  just  a  desperate  short-term  political 
expedient.  For  Democrats,  it  is  good  long- 
term  politics. 

The  voters  are  hypocrities  about  federal 
spending:  hating  it  in  general,  cherishing  it 
in  the  particular.  The  deficit  is  the  concrete 
expression  of  this  voter  hypocrisy.  Politi- 
cians of  both  parties  cater  to  it.  But  by  and 
large,  it  is  Republicans  who  since  1980  have 
made  this  hypocrisy  the  central  feature  of 
.American  politics  and  Republicans  who  have 
benefited  politically  from  it. 

A  balanced  budget  amendment,  if  it 
worked,  might  lead  to  lower  spending  or 
higher  taxes  or  some  combination.  But  at 
least  it  would  lead  to  an  honest  debate.  That 
would  not  just  be  hygienic.  It  would  be  help- 
ful to  the  party  that's  been  losing  the  dis- 
honest debate  of  the  past  decade. 

Of  course,  mere  partisan  advantag-e  is  not 
a  good  enough  reason  to  amend  the  Constitu- 


t;or.  There  are  those  who  think  that  the 
t;oa;  of  a  balanced  budget  is  neither  nec- 
essary nor  wise.  And  there  are  those  who 
support  the  goal  but  doubt  the  means. 

"The  argument  against  the  desirability  of  a 
balanced  budget  has  many  byways,  but  the 
main  point  is  the  traditional  Keynesian  one 
that  the  stimulus  of  a  deficit  should  be  avail- 
able during  recessions;  The  proper  goal  Is 
balance  over  the  course  of  an  economic 
cycle.  Simon's  three-fifths  escape  clause  is 
intended  to  allow  for  deficits  during  bad 
times.  If  exercised  promiscuously,  this  es- 
cape clause  could  make  the  amendment 
worthless.  But  the  medicine  is  there  if  need- 
ed. 

What's  driven  some  liberals  to  support  a 
balanced  budget  amendment,  however,  is  the 
realization  that  deficit  spending  has  become 
a  medicine  we  Americans  can't  be  trusted 
with.  We  use  it  when  were  sick,  then  when 
we're  healthy  we  just  increase  the  dosage. 
When,  inevitably,  we  get  sick  again,  even 
gargantuan  does  don't  have  their  usual 
therapeutic  effect.  Even  to  use  this  drug 
properly  in  the  future,  we  first  will  have  to 
clear  it  out  of  our  system. 

The  deficit  also  makes  the  new  forms  of 
government  activism  nearly  impossible  If 
liberal  politics  is  to  be  anything  more  than 
a  holding  action  ("reactionary  liberalism." 
in  Kevin  Phillips's  devastating  phrase),  the 
nation's  deficit  addiction  must  first  be 
cured. 

As  a  general  rule  the  Constitution  ought  to 
dictate  the  procedures  of  democracy  and  the 
protection  of  individual  rights,  not  specific 
policy  outcomes.  As  Justice  Holmes  fa- 
mously put  it.  "a  constitution  is  not  in- 
tended to  embody  a  particular  economic  the- 
ory. ...  It  is  made  for  people  of  fundamen- 
tally differing  views." 

But  have  you  read  the  Constitution  lately? 
Many  of  its  clauses  address  concerns  that 
now  seem  trivial.  See  the  Third  Amendment, 
about  quartering  soldiers.  We  should  only  be 
so  lucky  that  fiscal  responsibility  seems  a 
passe  issue  in  future  years.  And  the  balanced 
budget  amendment,  despite  its  name,  is  ar- 
guably procedural,  not  substantive.  It 
doesn't  mandate  a  balanced  budget,  but 
amends  the  legislative  process  to  counteract 
the  current  bias  against  one. 

Robert  Reischauer.  head  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  calls  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  a  "cruel  hoax"  on  the 
public  because— like  Gramm-Rudman  before 
it — it  substitutes  procedures  for  substance. 
It  allows  politicians  to  pretend  they're  ad- 
dressing the  deficit  while  actually  putting 
off  the  painful  slicing  for  later.  (The  amend- 
ment takes  effect  two  years  after  ratifica- 
tion by  the  states,  which  also  could  take 
years.  > 

Reischauer  is  right  that  the  amendment  is 
a  hoax  on  the  public,  which  is  not  being  told 
what  a  balanced  budget  would  actually  en- 
tail. But  is  it  a  cruel  hoax?  It  would  be  if  the 
three-fifths  escape  clause  because  a  routine 
exercise.  But  if  the  amendment  actually  pro- 
duced genuine  fiscal  discipline,  even  four  or 
five  years  down  the  road,  it  would  be  a  kind 
hoax,  not  a  cruel  one— sort  of  like  enticing  a 
beloved  relative  into  a  drug  treatment  pro- 
gram. 

It  IS  cowardly,  to  be  sure,  for  today's  poli- 
ticians to  support  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment instead  of  actually  taking  action  to- 
ward a  balanced  budget.  But  the  cowardice 
will  catch  up  with  them,  one  way  or  another. 
They'll  either  have  to  face  the  music  in  four 
or  five  years  or  retire  in  order  to  avoid  it.  In 
fact,  the  balanced  budget  amendment  could 
make  that  other  constitutional  cure-all- 
term,  limits— superfluous,* 
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•  Mr  DASCHLE.  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  r.ill  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leag:ues  .m  interesting  article  that  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Month- 
ly, entitled  "The  Next  New  Deal."  This 
timely  and  enlitfhteninK  article  by  Neil 
Howe  and  Phillip  Longman  calls  for 
comprehensive  reform  of  our  trillion- 
dollar  system  of  Federal  entitlements, 
which  favors  the  rich  over  the  poor,  the 
old  over  the  young,  consumption  over 
savings,  and  in  other  ways  makes  no 
economic  or  social  sense. 

The  authors  ask  why  the  public  tol- 
erates a  system  that  disiiibutes  most 
of  its  benefits  to  the  well-off.  They  cite 
a  1990  CBO  report,  based  on  merged 
data  from  the  Census  Bureau  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  that  has  yet 
to  be  made  public.  According  to  the  au- 
thors: 

The  CBO  research  demonstrates,  in  fact, 
that  the  most  affluent  Americans  actually 
collect  s]i»{htl.v  more  from  the  welfare  state 
than  do  the  p<iorest  Americans.  It  shows 
that,  in  1990.  U.S.  households  with  incomes 
over  $100,000  received  on  average  $5690  wortli 
of  federal  cash  and  in-kind  benefits,  while 
the  correspondinK  figure  for  U  S  households 
with  incomes  under  $10,000  was  $.5,560. 

They  add: 

These  numbers  destroy  any  ideological 
myths  Americans  may  clini?  to  about  who 
gets  what  from  i;overnment 

From  1980  to  1989.  in  constant  dollars, 
the  average  Federal  benefit  received  by 
households  with  incomes  under  SIO.OOO 
declined  by  7  percent.  During  those 
same  11  years,  among  households  with 
incomes  over  $200,000.  the  real  value  of 
average  benefits  received  mostly  So- 
cial Security.  Medicare,  and  Federal 
p)ensions — fully  doubled.  This  huge  dis- 
parity represents  only  comparisons  of 
direct  outlays.  When  we  include  the 
value  of  entitlements  conveyed 
through  the  Tax  Code,  the  bias  in  favor 
of  the  well-off  becomes  even  more  pro- 
nounced. 

Mr.  President,  the  authors  of  this  ar- 
ticle have  done  an  effective  job  of  sum- 
marizing the  historical  perspective  of 
tax  expenditures  in  our  country. 

A  tax  expenditure  is  a  benefit  re- 
ceived as  a  result  of  exemptions  from 
taxation.  Although  the  Government 
publishes  estimates  of  the  cost  of  dif- 
ferent tax  expenditures,  this  form  of 
spending  still  attracts  comparatively 
little  attention.  That  must  change. 
The  dollar  amounts  involved  and  their 
social  and  economic  effects  are  too 
large  to  ignore.  In  fact,  they  ought  to 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  budget. 

As  the  country  struggles  with  a  crip- 
pling national  debt,  we  have  heard 
calls  to  cut  Federal  entitlements—wel- 
fare. Social  Security,  et  cetera.  If  we 
are  to  bring  our  Federal  budget  under 
control,  we  will  indeed  have  to  reassess 
spending  levels  in  all  categories  of  the 
budget.  However,  that  process  alone 
will    not    free    future    generations    of 


.•\meri(.-.in>  irmii  liiln-i  iiiiiit.'.  what  Fred 
Goldberg.  Deputy  Treasury  Secretary 
for  Tax  Policy,  labels  as  "a  bankrupted 
government.'  Every  tax  expenditure 
must  also  be  reassessed  and  rejustified 
as  serving  some  greater  national  pur- 
pose in  order  to  be  continued. 

I  never  cease  to  be  amazed  by  those 
who  decry  the  dollars  spent  on  pro- 
grams that  serve  the  poor  and  nmiddle- 
class.  who  have  made  welfare  a  dirty 
code  word  and  the  scapegoat  for  many 
of  the  Nation's  woes,  yet  demand  spe- 
cial Government  subsidies  in  the  form 
of  tax  breaks  for  themselves  or  the  spe- 
cial interest  groups  they  represent. 
Somehow  they  are  unable  to  make  the 
connection  between  their  request  for 
Government  assistance  and  welfare. 
Their  request  is  somehow  noble  and  pa- 
triotic and  assistance  for  others  is 
somehow  sinister. 

We  must  not  limit  our  review  of  Fed- 
eral entitlement  spending  only  to  the 
traditional  social  programs.  It  must 
extend  to  tax  expenditures,  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  permission  of 
the  publisher  and  the  authors.  I  ask 
that  the  full  text  of  the  copyrighted 
Atlantic  Monthly  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  April  19921 

The  Next  New  Deal 

(By  Nell  Howe  and  Phillip  Longman i 

With  the  coming  of  the  next  New  Deal. 
.\merltan9  will  look  back  and  marvel  at 
what  became  of  our  old  welfare  stale— that 
tannle  of  inequity  and  dysfunction  once 
known  as  federal  entitlements.  Why  did  the 
public  tolerate  a  system  that  wound  up  dis- 
tributintf  most  of  its  benefits  to  the  well-ofr? 
.^nd  how  did  the  economy  survive  its  costs? 

History  books  will  not  doubt  concentrate 
on  a  few  choice  examples  of  the  conditions 
that  finally  forced  a  wholesale  reform  Read- 
ers may  learn  for  instance,  that  by  1991  the 
federal  sovernmenfs  largest  housing  subsidy 
program  was  providing  an  average  of  $3,000  a 
year  to  each  of  the  six  million  wealthiest 
households  in  America,  while  offering  noth- 
ing to  the  36  million  Americans  in  poverty. 

To  qualify  for  this  particular  benefit. 
called  the  home-mortgage  deduction,  you 
had  to  borrow  using  your  first  or  second 
home  as  collateral.  And  the  more  you  bor- 
rowed, even  if  It  was  to  finance  a  chalet  in 
.^spen  — or  just  a  ski  trip  to  Aspen— the  more 
subsidy  you  would  receive  from  other  tax- 
payers By  1991  the  cost  of  the  home-mort- 
«age  deduction  had  risen  to  $37  billion,  of 
which  81  percent  went  directly  to  households 
with  Incomes  over  $50,000.  Meanwhile,  econo- 
mists bemoaned  the  anemic  U.S  personal 
savings  rate,  which  in  the  late  IBflOs  fell  to 
Its  lowest  level  since  the  19308. 

The  U.S.  health-care  system  a  quarter  cen- 
tury after  the  announcement  of  the  Great 
Society  will  also  provide  future  historians 
with  rich  examples  of  the  conditions  that  led 
to  the  next  New  Deal  How  to  explain  that 
the  U.S.  economy  staggered  under  the  high- 
est per  capita  health-care  costs  on  earth,  and 
still  23  million  Americans  under  the  age  of 
thirty-five  were  uninsured  for  any  medical 
care  at  all? 

Stranger  yet  was  what  happened  to  these 
uninsured  Americans,  and  to  everyone  else. 
if   they    happened   to   live   to   be   sixty-five. 


After  that  birthday  a  citizen,  regardless  of 
income,  became  entitled  to  take  part  in  a 
program  called  Medicare,  which  would  pay 
for  everything  from  CAT  scans  to  pace- 
makers, from  chiropractic  to  orthopedic 
recllners.  In  1991  Medicare  spent  nearly  $19 
billion  subsidizing  the  health  care  of  house- 
holds earning  $50,000  or  more  That  year  gov- 
ernment experts  projected  that  the  mount- 
ing cost  of  Medicare  would  cause  the  pro- 
gram to  collapse  within  fifteen  years,  and 
that  if  current  trends  continued,  total 
health-care  spending  would  rise  to  an  econ- 
omy-shattering 44  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  by  2030  No  one  listened. 

Gold-plat«d  pensions  for  fedei^l  employees 
will  also  no  doubt  be  held  up  by  future  histo- 
rians as  emblematic  of  the  decadence  of  late- 
twentleth-century  political  culture.  By  what 
accident  of  history  were  military  and  civil- 
service  retirees  with  incomes  over  $100,000 
collecting  $9.2  billion  from  the  U.S.  Treasury 
in  1991?  For  half  this  sum  the  official  poverty 
rate  for  all  American  elderly  could  have  been 
reduced  to  zero.  At  the  very  least.  Congress 
could  have  done  something  about  the  $1.4 
trillion  in  unfunded  federal  pension  liabil- 
ities on  the  books.  But  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  busy  with  other  business  at 
the  time— such  as  voting  itself  a  controver- 
sial pay  hike  that  would  later  be  remem- 
bered for  Its  explosive  Impact  on  pension 
costs.  Retiring  In  1991.  a  typical  congress- 
man looked  forward  to  $1,098,735  in  lifetime 
benefits;  by  1993  the  figure  had  risen  to 
$1,523,263. 

Finally,  there  was  the  program  originally 
designed  to  offer  all  Americans  what  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Roosevelt's  brain  trusters 
called  "a  floor  of  protection"  against  des- 
titution in  old  age  But  over  the  course  of 
more  than  half  a  century  Social  Security 
and  evolved  into  something  radically  dif- 
ferent. By  1991  the  system  was  distributing 
more  than  $55  billion  a  year,  or  more  than  a 
fifth  of  its  benefits,  to  households  with  in- 
comes above  $50,000  a  year.  For  that  much 
money  the  government  could  have  provided 
every  American  with  cradle-to-grave  insur- 
ance against  poverty— including  the  one 
.American  child  in  twenty  who  lived  In  a 
household  reporting  a  cash  Income  during 
1991  of  less  than  $5,0iX) 

For  many  years  the  worsening  inefficiency 
and  inequity  of  the  U.S.  social -welfare  sys- 
tem seemed  to  make  little  impression  on 
American  political  opinion  Political  leaders 
as  diverse  as  Newt  Gingrich,  George  Bush, 
Bill  Clinton,  and  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan 
expressed  alarm  at  the  moral  hazard  of  pro- 
vidlnj:  welfare  benefits  to  fwor  unwed  moth- 
ers. But  few  political  leaders  worried  about 
the  moral  hazard— and  incomparably  larger 
cost — of  subsidizing  home-equity  loans  for 
rising  young  stockbrokers,  granting  free 
medical  care.  PX  cards,  and  half  pay  for  life 
to  ex-colonels  at  age  forty-two.  passing  out 
farm  payments  to  affluent  agribusiness  own- 
ers, or  writing  checks  to  globe-trotting  sen- 
ior citizens  which  got  forwarded  to  Bermuda. 
It  was  convenient  to  assume  that  free 
lunches  corrupted  only  the  underclass. 

As  the  1990-1992  recession  lingered,  forcing 
local  governments  to  cut  teachers'  pay,  ig- 
nore the  raving  homeless,  and  fence  off  sag- 
ging bridges,  stat*  governors  turned  to 
Washington,  where  politicians  shrugged 
their  shoulders  and  pointed  to  a  budget 
bursting  with  entitlement  programs  running 
on  autopilot.  Meanwhile,  ordinary  Ameri- 
cans wondered  what  was  happening  to  their 
nation's  public  sector.  It  could  afford  neither 
to  build  for  the  future  nor  to  care  for  the 
needj'— despite   unprecedented   borrowing,   a 
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near-record  level  of  t-axation.  and  sinking  de- 
fense outlays  that  by  the  fall  of  1992  had 
reached  their  lowest  share  of  GNP  since 
Harry  Truman  ran  for  President.  With  the 
vajnted  post-Cold  War  "peace  dividend" 
evaporating,  the  United  States  found  itself 
unable  to  invest  adequately  in  either  its  m- 
fra.^tructure  or  its  children.  Eventually  peo- 
;■.!■  began  to  talk  of  another  Great  Depres- 
sion, before  the  coming  of  the  next  New 
Deal. 

.\  WELFARE  STATE  FOR  THE  AFFLUE.NT 

Rudolf  Goldscheid.  the  Socialist  econo- 
mist, once  observed.  "The  budget  is  the  skel- 
eton of  the  Stat*  stripped  of  all  misleading 
ideologies."  By  now  federal  entitlement 
spending  has  become  so  pervasive  in  Amer- 
ican life— not  just  among  the  poor  but  most 
notably  among  the  middle  class  and  the  af- 
fluent—that one  cannot  make  sense  of  our 
politics  or  the  condition  of  our  economy 
without  considering  how  this  spending  rear- 
ranges the  nation's  resources  and  defines  our 
choices  as  a  society. 

Ever  since  the  early  1980s,  when  the  United 
States  lost  control  of  its  fiscal  policy,  the 
term  "entitlements"— referring  to  all  federal 
benefit  payments  to  individuals— has  been 
part  of  the  American  political  lexicon. 
Today  the  twelve-digit  numbers  that  first 
worried  budget  experts  back  in  the  late  1970s 
look  positively  quaint— although  events  have 
proved  that  the  growth  of  entitlements  is  in- 
deed the  leading  cause  of  the  nation's  long- 
term  structural  deficits.  This  year  the  cost 
of  federal  benefits  is  larger  than  was  the  en- 
tire federal  budget  when  Ronald  Reagan  ar- 
rived in  Washington  with  a  mandate  to  slash 
the  welfare  state. 

All  told,  entitlements  have  become  a  tril- 
lion-dollar river.  The  main  current  includes 
more  than  $700  billion  in  direct  outlays,  re- 
ceived by  at  least  one  member  of  roughly 
half  of  the  nation's  households.  These  ex- 
penditures account  for  more  than  45  percent 
of  all  federal  spending,  and  are  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  the  amount  consumed  by 
defense.  Another  flow  of  nearly  $200  billion  is 
distributed  in  the  form  of  tax  subsidies  to  in- 
dividuals, such  as  the  home-mortgage  deduc- 
tion and  the  exclusion  for  employer-paid 
health  care.  These  explicit  breaks  in  the  tax 
code  are  the  moral  and  fiscal  equivalent  of 
the  government's  simply  mailing  a  check.  To 
pay  for  them,  other  people's  taxes  have  to  be 
raised,  other  benefits  have  to  be  cut.  or  the 
deficit  has  to  be  increased. 

The  accumulating  burden  is  not  about  to 
ease.  Our  economy  shows  no  sign  of  "out- 
growing" the  cost  of  entitlements,  as  many 
partisans  of  Reagonomics.  along  with  many 
liberals,  once  hoped.  Though  the  relative 
cost  typically  rises  and  falls  with  the  busi- 
ness cycle,  it  has  always  emerged  from  each 
new  recession  larger  than  it  emerged  from 
the  last.  In  fiscal  year  1992  federal  benefit 
outlays  alone  will  exceed  12  percent  of  GNP. 
the  second  highest  level  ever.  Including  tax 
benefits,  the  total  cost  of  federal  entitle- 
ments amounts  to  well  over  15  percent  of 
GNP.  and  Congress  now  projects  that  it  will 
climb  steadily  through  the  late  1990's.  For 
the  first  time,  the  economy  should  not  ex- 
pect any  post-recession  relief. 

Who  benefits  from  this  spending?  Until  re- 
cently no  one  really  knew  Budget  experts, 
to  be  sure,  have  always  pointed  to  a  few  eye- 
brow-raising numbers.  Consider  the  fact  that 
of  all  federal  benefit  outlays,  only  a  quarter 
flows  through  programs  that  require  any  evi- 
dence of  financial  need  -and  that  even  this 
■means-tesLed"  quarter  includes  such  mid- 
dle-class staples  as  student  loans  and  VA 
hospital  care.  Consider  also  that  only  one  of 


every  eight  federal  benefit  dollars  actaaliy 
reaches  Americans  in  poverty.  But  reliable 
income  figures  for  all  recipient  households 
have  simply  not  been  available.  Ca.^h-income 
surveys  conducted  by  the  Census  Bureau  are 
plagued  by  high  rates  of  underreporting  es 
pecially  by  the  wealthy).  Tax  return  data 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  are  more 
accurate,  hut  do  not  cover  the  entire  popu- 
lation [especially  the  poori. 

Several  years  ago.  however,  growing  curi- 
osity on  Capitol  Hill  persuaded  the  non- 
partisan Congressional  Budpet  Office  to  try 
to  unravel  the  mystery.  By  merging  the  Cen- 
sus and  IRS  data  sources.  CBO  economists 
ultimately  arrived  at  reliable  and  com- 
prehensive estimates  of  benefits  by  hou.se- 
hold  income.  The  estimates  were  circulated 
behind  closed  doors  during  the  1990  budget 
summit  and  have  since  been  updated— 
though  they  have  never  yet  been  oublished. 
The  benefit-income  statistics  we  cite 
throughout  this  article  ai'e  based  on  these 
CBO  estimates,  which  cover  about  80  percent 
of  all  federal  benefit  outlays. 

These  numbers  destroy  any  ideological 
myths  Americans  may  cling  to  about  who 
gets  what  from  government.  They  offer  an 
accurate  glimpse  of  that  "skeleton  of  the 
state"— which  has  too  long  been  locked  in 
the  political  closet. 

The  CBO  research  demonstrates,  in  fact, 
that  the  most  affluent  Americans  actually 
collect  slightly  more  from  the  welfare  state 
than  do  the  poorest  Americans.  It  shows  that 
last  year  U.S.  households  with  incomes  over 
$100,000  received,  on  average.  $5,690  worth  of 
federal  cash  and  in  kind  benefits,  while  the 
corresponding  figure  for  U.S.  households 
with  incomes  under  $10,000  was  $5,560  Quite 
simply,  if  the  federal  government  wanted  to 
flatten  the  nation's  income  distribution,  it 
would  do  better  to  mail  all  its  checks  to  ran- 
dom addresses.  The  problem  is  not  that  pov- 
erty programs  don't  target  the  poor.  More 
than  85  percent  of  the  benefits  from  AFDC. 
SSI.  and  food  stamps  do  indeed  go  to  house- 
holds with  incomes  under  $20,000.  But  their 
impact  is  neutralized  by  all  the  other  pro- 
grams, which  tilt  the  other  way  and  are.  of 
course,  much  greater  in  size. 

The  trend  over  time  is  also  unsettling.  Lib- 
erals sometimes  attribute  the  growing  dis- 
parity of  income  in  America  to  Reagan-era 
cuts  in  targeted  poverty  programs.  Among 
the  very  poorest  households  that  is  indeed 
one  cause.  From  1980  to  1991.  in  constant  dol- 
lars, the  average  federal  benefit  received  by 
households  with  incomes  under  $10,000  de- 
clined by  seven  percent.  Yet  liberals  typi- 
cally overlook  the  gentrification  of  Ameri- 
ca's untargeted  nonpoverty  programs,  which 
has  been  pushing  even  more  powerfully  to 
widen  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor.  During 
those  same  eleven  .vears.  among  households 
with  incomes  over  $200,000  the  real  value  of 
, average  benefits  received  imostl.v  Social  Se- 
curity. Medicare,  and  federal  pensions  i  fully 
doubled. 

But  thus  far  we  have  been  considering  only 
direct  outlays.  When  we  include  the  value  of 
entitlements  conveyed  through  the  tax  code. 
the  bias  in  favor  of  the  well-off  becomes  even 
more  pronounced. 

TAX  EXPENDITURES  AND  OTHER  SUBSIDIES 

Such  tax  subsidies  date  back  to  1918.  when 
patriotic  fervor  for  U.S.  troops  in  Europe 
was  running  high.  Political  leaders  in  Wash- 
ington felt  they  should  do  something  dra- 
matic to  reward  the  doughboys.  Facing  a 
tight  budget.  Congress  hesitated  to  raise  vet- 
erans' benefits  directly.  But  then  someone 
on  Capitol  Hill  took  a  look  at  the  five-year- 
old  federal  income-tax  system  and  came  up 


with  a  r.i;"ty  idea  Why  not  raise"  veterans' 
benefits  simply  by  exempting  such  benefits 
from  the  tax'^ 

Over  the  years  many  more  "tax  expendi- 
tures" have  followed,  nearly  all  of  them— 
like  the  first^ — created  entirely  off  budget. 
without  estimating  eventual  cost  and  far 
from  the  scrutiny  that  normally  accom- 
panies direct  appropriations.  Several,  includ- 
ing the  exemptions  for  Social  Security  bene- 
fits and  for  employer-paid  health  care,  were 
created  not  by  Congress  but  by  offhand  IRS 
rulings  in  the  1930s  and  1940s.  At  the  time,  no 
one  paid  them  much  notice,  because  tax 
rates  were  low.  Social  Security  benefits  were 
modest,  and  company  health  plans  were  rare. 
But  in  fiscal  year  1992  these  two  rulings 
alone  are  costing  the  federal  government 
nearly  $90  billion,  which  is  more  than  the 
Pentagon's  total  budget  for  weapons  pro- 
curement. 

I'hough  tax  expenditures  as  a  political  art 
were  invented  during  the  First  World  War, 
the  term  itself  dates  back  only  to  the  mid- 
1960s,  when  it  was  coined  by  Stanley  S.  Sur- 
rey, a  Harvard  Law  don  who  served  as  assist- 
ant secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  tax  policy 
in  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administra- 
tions. In  the  course  of  his  battles  with  Con- 
gress over  tax  policy,  Surrey  was  struck  by 
the  fact  that  Congress  was  increasingly 
using  selective  tax  reductions  for  specific 
groups  of  people,  rather  than  direct  appro- 
priations, as  a  means  of  distributing  public 
resources. 

Surrey's  favorite  example  was  the  deduc- 
tion for  medical  expenses.  He  explained  that 
this  tax  provision  had  precisely  the  same  im- 
pact, both  on  the  budget  and  on  the  public, 
as  a  multibillion-dollar  benefit  program  that 
heavily  favored  the  very  rich  (because  they 
pay  taxes  at  the  highest  rates  i  and  that  en- 
tirely excluded  the  very  poor  (because  they 
don't  pay  taxes  at  alli.  There  was  indeed 
only  one  big  difference:  the  same  Congress 
that  created  the  tax  provision  would  never 
dare  to  create  the  benefit  program. 

Although  the  tax-expenditure  concept  has 
been  widel.v  accepted  by  economists  over  the 
past  thirty  years,  it  strikes  many  Americans 
the  wrong  way.  A  common  complaint  is  that 
the  concept  somehow  assumes  that  govern- 
ment "owns"  all  your  income  before  doing 
you  the  favor  of  letting  you  keep  part  of  it. 
This  is  not  the  case.  The  concept  simply  as- 
sumes that  each  person  owes  the  government 
according  to  a  general  rate  schedule  super- 
imposed on  every  person's  ability  to  pay. 
Whatever  violates  such  equal  treatment  is 
deemed  the  equivalent  of  a  benefit  outlay— 
the  same,  that  is.  as  a  check  in  the  mail. 

From  the  dogmatic  insistence  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  tax  expenditure,  any  num- 
ber of  absurdities  must  follow:  for  instance, 
that  a  public  policy  exempting  all  circus 
clowns  from  paying  income  taxes  would  not 
be  a  public  benefit  to  circus  clowns — who 
would  simply  be  keeping  more  of  "their 
own"  money.  Who  cares  if  keeping  more  of 
"their"  money  means  taking  more  of  some- 
one else's?  Or  if  it  means  bankrupting  every- 
one's kids?  The  ultimate  thrust  of  this  line 
of  reasoning  is  to  deny  that  a  society  can 
consent  to  and  act  upon  any  equitable  prin- 
ciple of  public  sacrifice.  Accordingly,  all  tax- 
ation is  inherently  unjust,  and  though  cheat- 
ing on  your  taxes  may  be  legally  wrong,  it 
cannot  be  morally  wrong. 

It  IS  no  surprise  that  many  wei;-off  Ameri- 
cans, uneasy  about  their  nations  loss  o:  fis- 
cal discipline,  find  consolation  m  this  pugna- 
cious illogic.  What  is  surprising  is  to  hear 
conservatives  leading  the  chorus.  Back  in 
the  early  1970s,  strange  to  say.  many  of  these 
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same  intellectuals  pushed  Nixon's  Ill-fated 
"negative  Income  tax  "  the  very  premise  of 
which  is  that  less  tax  is  the  precise  equiva- 
lent of  more  income.  But  during  the  1980s 
they  have  become  the  preachers  of  a  selec- 
tive civic  virtue— austerity  for  targeted  ben- 
efits to  the  poor  and  indulg^ence  toward  shot- 
ffun  tax  favors  to  the  affluent. 

Today,  even  though  the  government  pub- 
lishes estimates  of  the  cost  of  different  tax 
expenditures,  this  form  of  spending  still  at- 
tracts comparatively  little  attention.  But  by 
now  the  numbers  Involved,  and  their  social 
and  economic  effects,  are  too  large  to  Ignore 
Honest  people  can  and  do  differ  over  what 
constitutes  a  genuine  tax  expenditure,  as  op- 
posed to  "eQUitable"  treatments-say.  for  in- 
vestment income  or  charitable  donations. 
According  to  some,  ability  to  pay  should  he 
measured  by  what  a  person  earns,  according 
to  others,  by  what  a  person  consumes  But 
even  if  we  confine  our  list  of  tax  expendi- 
tures to  those  that  contradict  any  principle 
of  ability  to  pay— that  is.  to  those  that  near- 
ly all  economists  can  agree  on— the  total  fis- 
cal cost  comes  to  at  least  $170  billion.  Those 
tax  expenditures  arbitrarily  reward  millions 
of  luck.v  people  for  such  endeavors  as  financ- 
ing a  built-in  sauna,  hiring  an  au  pair,  or 
getting  the  boss  to  pay  for  the  therapist. 

This  spending  is  regressive  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word.  Even  when  poorer  house- 
holds qualify  for  these  benefits  (and  often 
they  do  not),  what  they  receive  is  smaller, 
relative  to  their  Income,  than  what  goes  to 
the  affluent.  According  to  the  congressional 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation,  for  example, 
last  year  the  average  value  of  the  mortgage- 
interest  deduction  for  taxpayers  with  in- 
comes over  $100,000  was  $3,469  In  contrast, 
the  same  deduction  was  worth  an  average  of 
only  $516  for  U\xpayers  in  the  $20,000  to 
$30,000  bracket  who  qualified  to  Uke  the  ben- 
efit— and  of  course  many,  including  renters 
and  those  who  opted  for  the  standard  deduc- 
tion, did  not. 

When  we  add  together  all  the  tax  expendi- 
tures and  all  the  direct  outlays  for  which  we 
have  1991  income  data— and  this  Is  about  80 
percent  of  each  type  of  entltlement^an  un- 
ambiguous picture  emerges  On  average, 
households  with  Incomes  under  $10,000  col- 
lected a  total  of  $5,690  in  benefits.  On  aver- 
age, households  with  Incomes  over  $100,000 
collected  $9,280  In  terms  of  total  fiscal  cost. 
moreover,  the  aggregate  amounts  received 
by  the  non-needy  in  1991  were  staggering 
One  half  (at  least  $-100  billion)  of  all  entitle- 
ments went  to  households  with  incomes  over 
$30,000.  One  quarter  (at  least  $200  billion i 
went  to  households  with  Incomes  over 
$50,000  These  are  the  facts  regardless  of 
what  our  political  folktales  might  say 

How  did  our  entitlement  system  wind  up 
delivering  most  of  its  benefits  to  people  who 
are  clearly  not  In  need''  Obviously,  the  over- 
all spending  pattern  does  not  conform  to  any 
master  plan  Congress  never  passed  a  "Com- 
prehensive Welfare  for  the  Well-Off  Act." 
Rather,  the  system  we  see  today  is  the  Inad- 
vertent legacy  of  thousands  of  why-not- 
please-everybody  votes  on  Capitol  Hill— to- 
gether with  economic  and  demographic 
trends  that  no  one  anticipated 

Nor  does  any  conspiracy  lie  behind  the  way 
Americans  have  chosen  over  the  past  decade 
to  finance  the  growth  of  entitlements  They 
have  done  so  through  deficit  spending  the 
result  of  a  persistent  ideological  deadlock 
between  cutting  spending  and  raising  taxes 
Each  side,  unfortunately,  has  reason  to  re- 
gret the  outcome.  On  the  one  hand,  those 
who  prevented  significant  reform  in  the  wel- 
fare   state    have    worsened    any    prevailing 


trend  toward  inequity  by  income  and  class. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  urged  that  it  Is 
better  to  finance  the  welfare  state  through 
debt  than  through  taxes  have  burdened 
Americans  with  a  new  layer  of  inequity  by 
age  and  generation 

These  are  the  conditions  leading  to  the 
coming  of  the  next  New  Deal— a  new  deal 
that  is  needed  to  restore  both  fairness  and 
efficiency  to  our  trllUon-doUar  entitlement 
budget  The  US  social-welfare  system  has 
by  now  come  to  resemble  a  ramshackle  man- 
sion on  a  hill,  with  squeaky  back  stairways 
and  barren  hallways  leading  to  musty, 
sealed-off  chamtjers. 

Open  this  door  and  behold  the  federal  rail- 
road retirement  system-a  Christmas  gift 
from  Congress  to  the  railroad  Industry  in 
1935.  still  chugging  after  all  these  years,  at 
an  annual  cost  of  $7.8  billion.  That  crowing 
in  the  pantry  Is  the  sound  of  $50,000.  on  aver- 
age. In  direct  federal  payments  being 
snatched  up  by  each  of  the  30.000  biggest- 
grossing  farmers  in  America.  Not  one  of 
them  looks  like  Pa  Joad.  And  down  this  hall 
you'll  find  the  bonanza-baby  nursery,  filled 
with  Americans  horn  from  1910  through  1916. 
whose  Social  Security  benefit  levels  arc 
higher  than  those  of  an.vone  born  before  or 
after  Can  anyone  rememl)er  why?  What 
about  that  thumping  noise?  Maytse  it's  the 
so-called  one-percent  "kicker"  from  the 
1970s,  which  still  Inflates  clvll-servlce  pen- 
sions. 

This  is  a  structure,  leaky  and  drafty  and 
wildly  expensive  to  heat,  that  was  tolerably 
suited  to  Its  previous  owners  but  now  re- 
quires radical  remodeling  What  would  FDR. 
architect  of  the  original  New  Deal,  have  said 
if  he  had  learned  that  by  1991  a  fifth  of  Amer- 
ican children  would  be  living  in  poverty- 
still  ill  housed  and  ill  nourished— while  a 
fifth  of  the  dollars  spent  by  major  federal 
benefit  programs  went  to  households  earning 
$50,000  or  more? 

Fortunately,  the  syst.em  can  be  made  to 
work  again  But  before  the  next  New  Deal 
can  happen.  Americans  will  have  to  start 
viewing  entitlements  as  a  whole,  and  debat- 
ing comprehensive  reforms. 

WELFARE  FOR  THE  WELL-OFF 

Even  If  our  current  entitlement  s.vstem 
were  sustainable  well  into  the  twenty-first 
century-and  it  is  not,— most  Americans 
would  still  have  good  reason  to  demand  a 
new  deal.  Consider  how  little  we  as  a  nation 
are  getting  back  for  the  money  we  are  spend- 
ing: no  national  health-Insurance  plan,  no 
maternity  benefits  or  family  allowances 
such  as  are  available  in  Germany  and 
P'rance,  no  guarantee  against  falling  into 
poverty  or  even  becoming  homeless — in  old 
age  or  at  any  other  time  of  life. 

In  1990,  for  example,  the  federal  govern- 
ment handed  out  an  average  of  $11,400  worth 
of  benefits  to  every  American  aged  sixty-five 
or  over- more  than  ten  times  what  it  gave  to 
each  chlld-yet  37  r.ilUion  senior  citizens 
still  languished  below  the  poverty  line.  Many 
of  the  latter  receive  a  "means-tested"  bene- 
fit,—Supplemental  Security  Income.  But  for 
an  elderly  person  living  alone  in  1990  the  fed- 
eral SSI  program  offered  a  maximum  cash 
benefit  of  74  percent  of  the  poverty  level,  or 
$4,632  annually.  That  same  year,  while  18 
million  Americans  earning  less  than  $15,000 
at  full-time,  year-round  jobs  "contributed" 
their  FICA  dollars,  a  CEO  and  spouse  could 
retire  and  expect  to  receive  more  than  $24,000 
annually  in  tax-sheltered  Social  Security 
and  Medicare  benefits,  in  addition  to  their 
corporate  pension  and  "medigap"  plan,  and 
sundry  forms  of  private  Investment  income 

Why  doesn't  the  welfare  state  do  a  better 
job  of  actually  insuring  against  poverty?  The 


bottom-line   reason    Is    that    we    divert    too 
many  resources  to  the  affluent. 

The  most  stunning  illustrations  of  welfare 
for  the  well-off  come  in  the  form  of  entitle- 
ments conveyed  through  the  tax  code.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  the  exclusion  from  tax- 
ation of  most  Social  Security  Income  along 
with  the  insurance  value  of  Medicare  bene- 
fits, which  together  cost  the  Treasury  about 
$34  billion  last  year  The  households  that  re- 
ceive the  largest  favor  are  those  with  the 
most  income.  In  fact,  both  these  tax  expendi- 
tures may  be  regarded  as  especially  insidious 
forms  of  back-door  spending,  since  they  sim- 
ply add  to  the  already  top-heavy  distribution 
of  Social  Security  and  Medicare  benefits. 
For  the  37  percent  of  senior  citizens  who  reg- 
ularly vacation  abroad,  these  tax  subsidies 
are  enough  to  pay  for  a  few  extra  days  of 
shopping  in  tropical  ports  of  call.  But  they 
do  little  for  another  40  percent  of  senior  citi- 
zens who  owe  no  tax  on  their  Form  1040  be- 
cause they  aren't  as  well  off.  This  is  why 
every  other  major  industrial  nation  regards 
all  or  nearly  all  of  its  social-insurance  bene- 
fits as  taxable  Income. 

The  same  point  applies  to  the  child-care 
credit,  which  cost  the  government  more  than 
$3  billion  last  year  Households  with  incomes 
below  $10,000  received  virtually  no  benefit 
from  this  tax  subsidy.  Those  with  incomes 
above  $50,000.  however,  received  $1.2  billion 
to  help  pay  for  nannies  and  other  child-care 
expenses. 

For  the  really  big  bucks,  take  a  look  at  the 
exclusion  for  employer-paid  health  care. 
Under  this  provision,  those  Americans  fortu- 
nate enough  to  receive  health-care  Insurance 
from  their  employers  are  allowed  to  exclude 
the  value  of  their  insurance  from  both  in- 
come and  payroll  taxation  Last  .year  this 
single  tax  expenditure  cost  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury $60  billion  In  forgone  revenue. 

Who  benefited''  Obviously,  no  one  among 
the  35  million  people  not  covered  by  any 
form  of  health  insurance  or  among  the  32 
million  people  who  pay  for  their  plans  out  of 
their  own  pockets.  These  67  million  Ameri- 
cans are  twice  as  likely  to  live  in  poverty  as 
are  all  other  Americans.  But  that  is  only 
part  of  the  inequity  Among  households  that 
were  covered  by  employer-paid  health-care 
plans,  the  average  benefit  for  those  in  the 
highest  income  brackets  was  many  times 
larger  than  the  average  for  those  in  the  low- 
est income  brackets.  Moreover,  most  econo- 
mists agree  that  such  large  subsidies  encour- 
age their  beneficiaries  to  overconsume 
health-care  ser\'ices.  and  thus  put  even  more 
inflationary  pressure  on  a  system  already  in 
crisis  Who  will  argue  with  an  employer  who 
offers  a  "Gold  Plan  "  package  that  provides 
generous  coverage  for  every  medical  contin- 
gency, from  orthodontia  to  nose  jobs  to  psy- 
choanalysis, as  long  as  it's  tax-free? 

It  is  much  the  same  story  with  most  other 
entitlements  conveyed  through  the  tax  code. 
Not  only  are  they  Inequitable  in  their  dis- 
tribution of  benefits  but  also  they  contribute 
to  gross  distortions  in  how  the  US  economy 
allocates  resources.  In  addition  to  over- 
consuming  health  care,  for  example,  affluent 
Americans  tend  to  overconsume  powder 
rooms  and  swimming  pools  and  vacation 
homes  at  the  expense  of  more-productive  in- 
vestments—thanks to  the  mortgage  deduc- 
tion and  other  tax  subsidies  for  owner-occu- 
pied real  estate  One  result  of  all  these  tax 
favors:  the  hospitals  and  homes  of  Grosse 
Point  and  other  affluent  suburbs  of  Detroit 
are  far  more  luxurious  than  any  to  be  found 
in.  say.  the  suburbs  of  'Vokohama  or  Stutt- 
gart But  only  in  Detroit  do  the  suburbs  sur- 
round a  burned-out.  deindustrializing  core 
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Not  colncldenially.  every  major  Industrial 
snripty  except  the  United  States  pays  for  lit- 
''.I-  or  none  I  of  its  health  care  with  tax-shel- 
■•■ri-iJ  insurance,  and  tightly  restricts  (or  pro- 
r.:'''.is.t  any  deductions  for  interest  on  home 

r  :•  :..;•  that  says  most  tax  subsidies  go 
•^  •  ;.i-  Af.iithy.  there  is  one  exception:  the 
i:.i:  red  Income  Tax  Credit.  First  enacted  in 
;i»7,'>.  the  EITC  is  the  closest  America  has 
over  come  to  a  negative  income  tax.  But  its 
effect  on  the  overall  picture  is  negligible. 
Kven  after  including  the  EITC  with  all  the 
other  tax  expenditures  mentioned  above,  the 
bottom  line  is  still  that  the  rich  receive  by 
far  the  largest  benefits. 

Households  with  incomes  below  $10,000.  for 
example,  receive  an  average  of  $131  a  year 
from  all  these  tax-subsidy  programs  com- 
bined. Middle-class  households  do  better: 
those  with  incomes  in  the  $30,000  to  $50,000 
range  receive  tax  benefits  averaging  $1,483. 
Hut  it  is  the  truly  affluent  who  receive  the 
greatest  subsidy:  the  average  benefit  for 
hou.seholds  with  Incomes  over  $100,000  is 
$3,595  a  year,  or  nearly  thirty  times  what 
goes  to  households  most  in  need. 

THE  WEIGHT  OF  REALITY  UPON  IDEOLOGY 

Why  have  Americans  put  up  for  so  long 
with  such  flagrant  malfunctioning  of  their 
social-welfare  system^  Part  of  the  expla- 
nation must  lie  in  today's  political  culture, 
which  by  the  standards  of  FDR's  crusading 
feneration  has  remained  exceptionally  cau- 
tious in  its  thinking  about  the  major  institu- 
tions of  the  welfare  state,  and  preoccupied 
with  mere  process  issues.  Meanwhile,  as  the 
'iecades  have  passed,  the  earth  has  been 
.'ilowly  shifting  beneath  the  major  monu- 
ments of  the  fii-st  New  Deal.  The  old  assump- 
tions will  not  hold. 

When  Social  Security  first  started  paying 
'lUt  benefits,  for  example,  the  elderly  were  b.v 
far  the  most  destitute  age  group  in  American 
society.  As  recently  as  1969.  25  percent  of 
.American  elderly  were  officially  designated 

poor"— as  were  only  14  percent  of  children 
.inder  age  eighteen.  Today  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  very  old  and  the  very  young  are 
just  about  reversed:  in  1990.  12  percent  of  the 
elderly  and  21  percent  of  children  were  poor. 
(Hher  indicators,  such  as  noncash  income,  fi- 
nancial assets,  and  homeownership  rates, 
:tlso  show  that  the  typical  elderly  household 
..s  now  considerably  better  off  than  the  typi- 

al  young  family.  At  the  same  time,  as  we 
have  seen,  millions  of  the  elderly  continue  to 
live  in  poverty.  And  yet  Social  Security  con- 
tinues to  distribute  none  of  its  benefits  on 
the  basis  of  need. 

We  live  in  a  world  radically  different  from 
that  of  FDR's  generation.  How  touching  it  is 
:or  the  historian  to  read  that  the  New  Deal 
planners  once  projected  that  Social  Secu- 
rity's survivors'  and  unemployment  benefits 
would  steadily  reduce  means-tested  family 
.issistance.  The  assumption,  of  course,  was 
■hat  widows  were  the  only  single  mothers 
struggling  to  raise  children.  That  13  million 

hildren  would  be  living  with  single  nonwid- 
riwed  mothers  in  1990  was  simply  unthink- 
able And  how  maddening  it  is  for  today's 
married  woman  to  learn  that  she  won't  re- 
ceive Social  Security  benefits  based  on  her 
earnings  unless  she  makes  at  least  half  her 
husband's  salary  throughout  her  working 
hfe.  It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  a  so- 
..  lal-welfare  system  designed  to  serve  the 
.•\merica  of  Benny  Goodman  and  Norman 
Rockwell  now  stands  in  need  of  serious 
structural  repair. 

We  also  live  in  a  world  radically  different 
from  that  of  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  presi- 
dencies, when  the  steepest  increases  in  enti- 


tlement spending  took  place  In  that  era  re- 
nowned economists  wrote  books  about  the 
"challenge  of  abundance'  and  testified  be- 
fore Congress  about  how  Americans  would 
soon  enjoy  a  twenty-two-hour  workweek.  In 
1972,  on  the  eve  of  Social  Security's  largest 
single  benefit  hike,  the  system's  actuaries 
projected  that  henceforth  real  U.S.  wages 
would  forever  rise  at  the  rate  of  56  percent 
every  two  decades— an  assumption  that  made 
almost  anything  affordable.  Looking  back, 
that  sort  of  economic  euphoria  seems  as 
dated  as  "2001:  A  Space  Odyssey.  "  What  has 
in  fact  hapf>ened  over  the  twenty  years  have 
grown  by  hardly  more  than  four  percent. 
Polls  indicate  that  most  Americans  are  no 
longer  confident  that  today's  children  will 
do  as  well  economically  as  their  parents— 
and  indeed  they  will  not,  unless  the  country 
frees  up  the  resources  it  needs  to  undertake 
wide-scale  investments  in  improving  produc- 
tivity. 

Sixty  years  after  the  New  Deal  there  is  vir- 
tually no  connection  between  the  patterns  of 
entitlement  spending  and  any  coherent  pub- 
lic purpose.  So  why  is  I'eform  so  often  re- 
garded as  impossible? 

Part  of  the  reason  is  ideological.  Through- 
out the  Reagan  years  the  lure  of  supply-side 
economics  persuaded  man.v  conservatives 
that  reforming  entitlements  was  no  longer 
necessary,  with  tax  cuts  and  deregulation, 
the  nation  could  simply  "outgrow"  them. 
The  party  that  once  fought  losing  battles 
against  the  New  Deal  could  thereby  dish  the 
Whigs  and  painlessly  rid  itself  of  its 
plutocractic  reputation.  Liberals,  mean- 
while, have  been  slow  to  grasp  how  an  ideal 
that  was  once  taken  as  the  nation's  highest 
expression  of  community  has  evolved  into  a 
system  that  serves  the  interests  of  economic 
royalists  at  the  expense  of  the  common  man. 

Today  reality  is  gradually  wearing  away 
these  ideological  misconceptions.  Still,  the 
reform  of  any  single  entitlement  program  is 
blocked  by  highly  organized  special-interest 
groups,  from  the  gray-power  and  pension  lob- 
bies to  the  agribusiness,  construction,  and 
health-care  industries.  Even  affluent  bene- 
ficiaries who  may  be  uncomfortable  accept- 
ing government  money  don't  like  feeling  sin- 
gled out  for  sacrifice.  The  Palm  Beach  re- 
tiree, for  example,  won't  go  along  with  high- 
er taxes  on  his  Social  Security  benefits  just 
so  that  the  yuppie  down  the  street  can  get 
another  tax  break. 

What  is  needed  is  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  entitlement  reform— one  that  cuts 
not  only  direct  spending  but  also  tax  expend- 
itures for  the  well-off.  In  this  way  entitle- 
ment reform  could  avoid  becoming  a  contest 
between  generations.  By  putting  every  form 
of  government  spending  on  the  table.  Amer- 
ica could  also  end  that  long-running,  sterile 
debate  between  those  who  want  to  cut  spend- 
ing and  those  who  want  to  cut  taxes.  Genu- 
ine reform  could  at  last  be  what  it  should  be: 
a  more  equitable  and  productive  redirection 
of  the  nation's  limited  resoui-ces. 

THE  PEACE  DIVIDEND  18  NOT  ENOUGH 

But  couldn't  we  get  by.  many  readers  will 
ask.  with  just  staying  the  course?  Won't  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War  free  up  enough  resources 
so  that  we  won't  need  to  take  on  entitlement 
reform? 

The  short  answer  is  no.  A  world  at  peace 
wont  be  enough  to  right  the  nation's  fiscal 
imbalance. 

As  we  mentioned  earlier,  benefit  outlays 
accounted  for  45  percent  of  all  federal  spend- 
ing in  calendar  year  1991.  Yet  this  conven- 
tional measure  of  the  cost  of  entitlements, 
large  as  it  is.  underestimates  their  practical 
importance.  First,  it  includes  only  the  bene- 


fits themselves,  not  the  cost  of  aQrr.:r.;st.er- 
ing  them.  Add  on  a  minimal  five  percent 
overhead,  and  the  total  rises  to  48  percent  of 
the  budget  Second,  a  fair  measure  would 
compare  entitlements  only  with  other  types 
of  spending  that  are  adjustable,  not  with 
spending  that  is  entirely  beyond  anyone's 
control.  So  let's  subtract  net  interest  pay- 
ments on  the  national  debt  i$l99.4  biliioni 
and  last  year's  payments  on  the  S&L  bai'.out 
($101.8  biliioni.  Both  are  obligations  that 
must  be  met  in  order  to  avoid  a  devastating 
financial  panic.  Now  the  total  rises  to  60  per- 
cent of  the  budget.  Finally,  lets  figure  :n 
the  $170  billion  in  benefit-like  tax  expendi- 
tures. This  pushes  that  total  up  to  just  over 
65  percent  of  the  budget. 

The  bottom  line  might  be  summarized  this 
way:  Entitlements,  defined  as  the  full  cost  of 
both  direct  and  tax-code  benefits,  amount  to 
two  thirds  of  the  federal  spending  over  which 
government  has  some  control. 

A  large  part  of  the  remaining  third  is  de- 
fense spending.  The  cuts  now  scheduled  will 
help,  but  along  they  are  clearly  insufficient. 
Consider  that  even  eliminating  the  entire 
Marine  Corps  would  not  defray  the  annual 
cost  of  militai-y  pensions.  In  fact,  even  if  the 
Department  of  Defense  were  abolished  and 
all  the  armed  forces  disbanded,  the  U.S. 
Treasury  would  still  not  be  able  to  pay  this 
year's  bills  without  borrowing.  As  for  the 
small  corner  of  the  budget  still  dedicated  to 
"discretionary"  civilian  projects — every- 
thing from  running  parks,  regulating  pollut- 
ers, and  sheltering  runaway  children  to 
building  highways,  testing  superconductors. 
and  arresting  drug  traffickers — as  a  share  of 
GNP  that  corner  has  been  smaller  since  the 
late  1980s  than  at  any  other  time  since  the 
late  1950s.  It  is  unlikely  that  Americans 
could  achieve  major  savings  in  this  catchall 
budget  area  without  curtailing  some  of  the 
vital  core  services  they  expect  from  govern- 
ment. Most  policy  discussions  instead  favor 
more  of  this  type  of  spending,  which  no 
doubt  would  already  be  larger  today  were  it 
not  perpetually  crowded  out  by  the  metas- 
tasizing of  universal  benefits. 

Another  question,  still  sometimes  heard  in 
post-Reagan  America,  is  ""Why  reform  enti- 
tlements or  even  worry  about  the  deficit 
when  we  can  always  just  raise  taxes?  "  But 
the  answer  is  clear  enough:  The  revenue  op- 
tion won't  work  because  it  won't  happen. 
One  can  find  many  polls  showing  that  most 
.Americans  favor  the  concept  of  a  means  test 
for  benefits.  But  one  cannot  find  any  poll 
showing  that  more  than  a  small  minority  of 
Americans  favor  a  large,  general-purpose  tax 
hike. 

This  anti-tax  sentiment  is  linked  to  wide- 
spread cynicism  about  government,  espe- 
cially the  federal  government,  which  should 
make  many  liberals  think  twice  before  dis- 
missing entitlement  reform.  Quite  simply. 
those  who  want  more  taxes  and  bigger  budg- 
ets must  first  demonstrate  that  government 
can  apply  commonsense  priorities  to  the 
money  it  is  already  spending.  Anyone  wait- 
ing for  public  attitude  to  change  spontane- 
ously should  take  a  closer  look  at  .Americas 
rising  generation  of  voters  under  thirty— not 
just  at  their  Republican  sympathies,  which 
incline  them  against  taxes  anyway,  but  at 
their  intense  distrust  of  unkeepable  prom- 
ises, breakable  chain  letters,  and  crocodile 
tears.  What  the  typical  new  voter  most  dis- 
trusts, in  short,  is  just  the  sort  of  rhetoric 
that  still  enshrouds  our  welfare  state. 

UNFAVORABLE  DEMOGRAPHICS 

Each  decade,  since  the  first  New  Deaj.  from 
the  1930s  through  the  1980s,  entitlement 
spending  has  grown  faster  than  the  economy. 
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Under  our  current  system  It  is  certain  to  do 
so  in  future  decades  as  well,  especially  once 
the  oldest  members  of  the  enormous  postwar 
Baby  Boom  (feneration  begin  reaching  retire- 
ment age.  Just  sixteen  years  from  now. 
Today  more  than  60  percent  of  all  federal 
benefit  spending  flows  to  the  12  percent  of 
Americans  who  are  age  sixty-five  or  older. 
As  long  as  the  welfare  slate  allocates  most 
benefits  on  the  basis  of  seniority  alone,  the 
cost  will  grow  geometrically  as  the  size  of 
the  elderly  population  Increases  In  combina- 
tion with  the  aging  of  the  population.  Im- 
provements in  medical  technology  will  like- 
ly cause  per  capita  health-care  costs  to  con- 
tinue growing  several  times  as  fast  as  per- 
worker  GNP 

Demographic  data  easily  numb  the  mind, 
but  one  can  gain  an  intuitive  sense  of  what 
all  this  means  for  government  spending  by 
considering  just  how  favorable  demographic 
trends  have  been  for  the  United  States  in  re- 
cent years.  During  the  1980s  the  76  million 
members  of  the  Baby  Boom  generation 
moved  Into  their  prime  productive  years- 
old  enough  to  have  mastered  job  skills  but 
too  young  to  retire  The  result  was  an  auto- 
matic surge  In  federal  revenue -especially 
since  the  women  of  this  generation  have 
been  far  more  likely  than  their  mothers  to 
work  for  wages,  and  therefore  to  contribute 
taxes. 

Meanwhile,  demographies  have  also  been 
favorable  to  the  spending  side  of  the  budget. 
The  growth  rate  of  the  retirement-age  popu- 
lation has  actually  been  slowing  down  since 
the  mid-1990s,  owing  to  the  declining  birth 
rates  of  the  late  1920s  Yet  the  United  States 
Is  still  running  enormous  budget  deficits 
What  will  happen  when  these  favorable  de- 
mographic trends  turn  into  unfavorable 
trends,  beginning  around  2010'' 

Since  1960.  federal  benefit  outlays  alone 
have  grown  from  roughly  five  percent  to  12 
percent  of  GNP.  No  one  knows,  of  course, 
what  the  future  may  bring.  But  if  one  adopts 
the  economic,  demographic,  and  medical  as- 
sumptions used  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration,  the  total  cost  will  rise  much 
further  over  the  next  fifty  years,  perhaps  to 
21  percent  of  GNP  (best  casei  or  to  30  percent 
of  GNP  imost  plausible  casev  And  this  as- 
sumes not  a  single  new  program  or  eligi- 
bility provision.  Outlays  of  this  magnitude 
would  threaten  to  crowd  out  not  only  all 
forms  of  public  and  private  investment  but 
also  any  hope  that  govei'nment  might  re- 
spond to  new  social  needs.  Ultimately,  even 
huge  tax  hikes  would  merely  cover  the  grow- 
ing cost  of  programs  whose  original  inten- 
tions had  long  been  forgotten. 

Well  before  we  reach  such  nightmare  fiscal 
scenarios,  moreover,  the  Income  inequity  of 
the  U.S.  welfare  state  will  become  painfully 
obvious.  Look  ahead  to  the  year  2000,  when 
today's  unusually  affluent  Americans  in 
their  fifties  begin  to  retire.  This  is  a  cohort 
of  lifelong  upward  mobility  whose  average 
household  wealth  in  retirement  (according  to 
the  economists  Frank  Levy  and  Richard 
Michel)  Is  likely  to  exceed  that  of  all  living 
Americans  born  either  before  or  after  them. 
Then  consider  the  position  of  todays  young 
adults — handicapped  by  unstable  family 
backgrounds,  an  Inferior  education,  and 
stagnating  entry-level  wages.  By  the  year 
2000.  while  raising  families  amid  growing 
talk  of  yet  another  hike  in  the  payroll  tax. 
they  will  cast  searching  eyes  at  the  abun- 
dance of  their  elders.  In  her  recent  book  ■So- 
cial Insecurity"  the  former  Social  Security 
commissioner  Dorcas  Hardy  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  link  the  issues  of  age,  income,  and 


race  "As  we  move  into  the  next  century." 
she  asks,  "will  the  minorities  of  this  coun- 
try—immigrants and  otherwise— come  to  see 
the  Social  Security  system  as  a  mechanism 
by  which  the  government  robs  their  children 
of  a  better  future,  in  order  to  support  a 
group  of  elderly  white  people  in  a  retirement 
that  is  both  too  luxurious  and  too  long?" 

Take  it  from  someone  who  once  ran  the 
system,  the  entitlement  crisis  is  not  about 
to  go  away  if  we  just  ignore  it. 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  REKORM 

Overhauling  the  US.  welfare  state  so  that 
it  serves  our  national  goals  will  entail  enor- 
mous changes,  most  likely  including  a 
wholesale  restructuring  of  the  US  health- 
care system  But  in  the  meantime  we  Ameri- 
cans can  make  federal  entitlements  much 
more  CQuitable.  and  free  up  the  resources  we 
need  to  cut  our  fiscal  deficits  and  boost  our 
national  savings,  by  acting  on  a  simple  if 
far-reaching  principle.  The  principle  is  that 
one's  benefits  should  be  proportional  to  one's 
need— whether  the  subsidy  comes  In  the  form 
of  health  insurance  or  a  farm  subsidy  or  a 
mortgage-interest  deduction  or  a  Social  Se- 
curity check. 

How  might  such  a  principle  be  applied  to 
the  existing  welfare  state,  and  how  much 
money  would  It  save'.'  Any  reform  package 
should  satisfy  the  three  most  common  objec- 
tions to  a  cost-control  effort.  First,  It  should 
not  reduce  the  income  of  any  household  thai 
Is  anywhere  near  the  poverty  line.  More  pre- 
cisely, the  half  of  all  U.S.  households  that 
report  incomes  over  S3O.00O  should  be  asked 
to  bear  nearly  all  the  extra  burden. 

Second,  any  reform  package  should  adjust 
benefits  according  to  a  graduated  scale,  so 
that  middle-  and  upper-Income  households 
do  not  become  net  losers  just  because  they 
happen  to  rise  a  few  dollars  above  a  certain 
threshold  Nor  should  earning  a  high  income 
become  a  disqualification  for  receiving  any 
subsidy.  To  preserve  the  universal  character 
of  our  major  entitlement  programs,  members 
of  every  household,  regardless  of  income, 
should  still  stand  to  gain  some  benefits,  al- 
beit in  proportion  to  their  needs. 

Third,  any  comprehensive  reform  must 
take  into  account  the  quasi-contractual  na- 
ture of  at  least  some  entitlement  programs. 
This  last  proviso  is  the  toughest  to  accom- 
modate, but  not  as  tough  as  is  sometimes 
thought. 

Strongly  rooted  in  American  political  folk- 
lore, for  example,  is  the  Idea  that  Social  Se- 
curity recipients  are  only  "getting  their 
money  back."  that  Social  Security  is  an  "in- 
violable contract."  and  so  forth  But  such 
claims  have  no  financial  or  even  legal  basis, 
however  much  certain  politicians  and  Inter- 
est groups  may  claim  otherwise.  True 
enough,  the  original  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935  Included  a  "money  back  "  guarantee 
(With  some  interest)  on  all  employee  con- 
tributions, and  called  for  benefit  levels  to  be 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  lifetime  cov- 
ered wages  earned  b.v  each  individual.  But 
the  guarantee  was  eliminated  by  Congress  in 
1939.  and  the  link  between  benefit  levels  and 
years  of  participation,  after  being  weakened 
in  1939.  was  entirely  discarded  in  1950. 

Ever  since,  the  U.S  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
peatedly ruled  that  no  covered  worker  re- 
tains any  right,  contractual  or  otherwise, 
over  taxes  paid  into  the  system.  In  fact,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  keeps  no  di- 
rect records  of  how  much  each  person  con- 
tributes. It  just  keeps  records  of  each  per- 
son's wage  history,  to  which  a  politically  de- 
termined benefit  formula  is  applied  when 
that  person  retires.  Today's  retirees,  as  it 
happens,  receive  benefits  worth  two  to  ten 


times  that  they  would  have  earned  had  they 
invested  all  their  lifetime  Social  Security 
taxes  (both  their  own  and  their  employer's) 
In  Treasury  bonds  Meanwhile,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  very  steep  increases  in  Social 
Security  taxes  in  recent  years,  most  econo- 
mists agree  that  under  current  law  Social 
Security  will  not  offer  large  categories  of 
younger  participants  anything  approaching  a 
fair  market  return  on  what  they  paid  Into 
the  system. 

So  there  is  no  reason  that  Social  Security 
benefits  for  the  well-off  cannot  be  reduced  if 
a  majority  of  Americans  decide  that  their 
collective  resources  should  be  used  for  dif- 
ferent purposes  The  same  is  true  for  civil 
service  and  military  pensions,  although  her.- 
the  case  is  much  stronger  that  an  impliC'; 
contract  exists  between  well-off  pensioner.- 
and  the  government. 

Before  the  1970s  federal  employees  worked 
for  lower  wages  than  their  counterparts  in 
the  private  sector  One  reason  they  did  so 
was  the  ex[>ectation  of  receiving  government 
pensions  far  more  generous  than  any  offered 
by  private-sector  employers  Even  today,  ni 
private  pension  offers  benefits  at  such  an 
early  age,  at  such  a  high  percentage  of  pay, 
with  such  lenient  provisions  for  disability,  or 
with  such  generous  indexing.  Moreover,  be- 
cause these  government  pension  programs 
were  never  funded  on  an  actuarially  sound 
basis,  current  taxpayers  are  now  unjustly 
stuck  with  a  huge  tab  for  yesterday's  unwise 
policy.  Still,  these  benefits  are  part  of  the 
compensation  that  was  promised  at  the 
lime— a  distinction  that  makes  a  moral  if 
not  a  legal  difference  and  ought  to  limit  ben- 
efit reductions  even  to  the  most  affluent  fed- 
eral pensioner. 

Applying  our  simple  principle  would  not 
require  a  big  new  bureaucracy.  All  means- 
testing  could  be  achieved  exclusively 
through  tax  returns,  much  as  we  now  handle 
the  limited  taxation  of  Social  Security  for 
households  with  adjusted  gross  incomes  over 
S25.000.  Each  filer  would  be  required  to  enter 
all  benefits  received,  which  could  be  checked 
against  federal  records.  Above  certain  limits 
the  total  would  trigger  a  "benefit-withhold- 
ing" liability,  which  the  filer  would  send 
back  to  the  IRS  along  with  any  outstanding 
income-tax  liability.  As  a  practical  matter, 
federal  benefits  could  be  withheld  just  as 
wages  are  withheld,  based  on  a  tax  filer's 
prevlou.^  experience. 

How  would  benefit-withholding  rates  be 
set?  Here  are  a  few  illustrative  options,  with 
estimates  of  how  much  money  they  would 
have  saved  In  calendar  year  1991  alone. 

For  all  cash  and  in-kind  entitlement  pro- 
grams except  federal-employee  pension 
plans:  Withhold  7.5  percent  of  any  benefits 
that  cause  total  households  income  to  exceed 
$.30,000.  and  withhold  an  additional  five  per- 
cent at  the  margin  for  each  additional  $10,000 
in  household  income.  The  maximum  reduc- 
tion of  benefits  would  be  85  percent,  applica- 
ble to  households  with  incomes  of  $190,000  or 
more.  Total  savings;  $33. 5  billion. 

For  civil-service  and  military  pensions. 
Same  as  above,  but  with  a  much  lower  maxi- 
mum withholding  rate,  in  deference  to  the 
quasi-contractual  nature  of  these  benefits. 
The  maximum  reduction  of  benefits  would  be 
25  piercent.  for  households  earning  $70,000  a 
year  or  more.  Total  savings:  $7.6  billion. 

For  all  major  entitlement  benefits  con- 
veyed through  the  tax  code  except  benefit 
exclusions:  Limit  the  amount  of  such  tax  ex- 
penditures received  by  upper-income  house- 
holds to  the  average  expenditures  per  house- 
hold within  the  $30,000  to  $50,000  bracket.  In 
1991.  for  example,  this  would  have  limited 


the  total  allowable  mortgage-interest  deduc- 
tion to  roughly  $2,500.  Total  savings:  $34,7 
billion. 

For  benefit  tax  exclusions  Gel  nd  of  all 
iruome  thresholds  and  make  Social  Security 
just  a.";  taxable  as  any  other  cash  income — 
f.xicpi  for  15  percent  of  pre-reform  benefits. 
'Vti>  untouched  residua!  will  offer,  to  even 
the  wealthiest  of  todays  retirees,  at  least  a 
five  percent  tax-free  return  on  all  contribu- 
tions they  have  personally  paid  into  the  sys- 
tem. Also,  for  households  with  incomes  from 
$30,000  to  $50,000.  phase  out  half  of  the  tax  ex- 
clusion on  the  insurance  value  of  Medicare 
I  net  of  Medicare  Part  B  premiums).  Total 
savings:  $16  9  billion. 

Altogether,  these  provisions,  if  they  had 
been  in  place  in  1991.  would  have  freed  up  $93 
billion  in  the  federal  budget.  To  be  sure,  no 
one  would  advocate  instituting  all  of  them  in 
one  year,  especially  in  a  bad  recession  year. 
But  imagine  that  they  were  phased  in  over 
four  years — starting,  say.  in  1993.  Assuming 
that  income  brackets  were  adjusted  for  infla- 
tion, and  using  official  budget  and  revenue 
projections,  total  annual  savings  would  rise 
to  $149  billion  by  1996,  That  would  be  enough 
to  ensure  that  the  next  recovery  is  a  genuine 
investment-led  expansion,  not  another  bor- 
row-and-consume  bacchanalia. 

The  budget  savings  could  be  considerably 
higher.  The  figures  noted  here  reflect  only 
about  80  percent  of  all  federal  entitlements 
and  tax  expenditures,  those  for  which  income 
distributions  are  known.  The  extra  20  per- 
cent included,  total  budget  savings  in  1996 
could  rise  to  more  than  $186  billion,  P'urther- 
more.  trimming  subsidies  to  the  affluent  re- 
duces their  incentive  to  take  advantage  of 
available  benefits.  Thus,  to  the  extent  that 
It  would  prompt  middle-  and  upper-income 
Americans  to  forgo  benefits  altogether— for 
example,  by  retiring  later,  or  b.v  opting  for 
less  tax-sheltered  health  insurance  and  hous- 
ing—the  measure  would  clearly  save  tax- 
payers more  than  the  amount  a  static  cal- 
i  ulation  would  indicate. 

Because  all  the  savings  would  be  collected 
•hrough  the  tax  code,  a  single  piece  of  legis- 
lation, falling  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
tax  committee  in  each  house,  would  be  suffi- 
'.  lent  to  implement  the  reform,  imagine 
.ioing  the  same  Job  by  amending  every  bene- 
fits statute:  the  process  would  snake  through 
dozens  of  committees,  grind  on  for  years  if 
not  decades,  and  ultimately  be  undone  by  in- 
'erest  groups. 

This  approach  also  has  the  virtue  of  treat- 
:ng  all  Americans  fairly,  according  to  their 
individual  circumstances,  unlike  most  other 
reform  proposals— for  example,  limiting  all 
ost-of-living  adjustments  (COLAs).  Even  a 
COLA  freeze  that  discriminated  against 
large  monthly  benefits  would  lead  to  obvious 
nequities.  For  a  widow  receiving  no  income 
>ther  than  one  large  Social  Security  check, 
a  COLA  may  be  essential  to  keep  food  on  the 
rable.  For  a  triple-dipping  federal  pensioner 
receiving  the  minimum  Social  Security  ben- 
efit, that  same  COLA  may  be  just  enough  to 
..over  the  annual  rise  in  greens  fees  at  the 
club.  An  income-based  approach  takes  ac- 
count for  the  difference.  Unlike  most  govern- 
ment agencies,  moreover,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  is  well  trained  in  tracking  dol- 
lars no  matter  how  far  they  travel.  Even  the 
farm  subsidy  that  filters  down  through  five 
partnerships  before  appearing  as  personal  in- 
come will  have  to  show  up.  earmarked,  on 
someone's  Form  1040 

Politically,  this  approach  balances  the  sac- 
rifices asked  of  elderly  and  working-age 
.Americans,  without  raising  tax  rates  and 
without  burdening  the  poor  or  even  most  of 


the  middle  class.  Moreover,  the  plan  would 
reduce  specific  programs  in  rough  proportion 
to  their  overall  size  in  the  budget.  Roughly 
half  the  savings  would  come  from  Social  Se- 
curity and  Medicare  and  the  related  taxation 
of  benefits,  .\n  additional  40  percent  would 
come  from  other  programs  and  tax  expendi- 
tures, especially  employer-paid  health  care 
and  mortgage  interest.  Another  eight  to  nine 
percent  would  come  from  federal  pensions 

Would  such  a  reform  in  and  of  itself  con- 
stitute another  New  Deal''  Hardly.  The  meas- 
ures it  would  compromise  are.  however,  the 
essential  preconditions  for  the  next  New 
Deal,  Without  them  the  United  States  will 
simply  see  more  and  more  of  its  options  as  a 
nation  crowded  out  by  the  compounding 
costs  of  our  subsidies  to  the  well-off. 

As  always,  every  area  of  federal  spending 
should  be  scrutinized.  Missionless  bombers 
must  be  cut.  Pork-barrel  waterwa.vs  must  be 
eliminated.  Welfare  programs  targeting  the 
poor  must  undergo  further  changes,  to  re- 
quire the  able-bodied  to  work  and  to  reduce 
the  cycle  of  dependency.  But  none  of  these 
areas  is  where  the  big  money  is.  and  it  is  not 
by  reforming  them  that  the  United  Stales 
will  free  up  the  resources  it  needs  to  build  a 
more  Just  and  productive  society  in  the  next 
century. 

Whatever  one's  vision  of  that  new  soci- 
ety—whether it  Includes  a  national  health 
service  or  means-tested  health  vouchers,  a 
negative  income  tax  or  a  15-percent  flat  tax. 
green  cars  running  on  hydrogen  or  mag-lev 
trains  humming  from  city  to  city— to  get 
something  new.  one  must  give  up  something 
old.  A  society  that  cannot  find  the  resources 
to  pay  for  sixty-cent  tuberculosis  vaccina- 
tions for  ten-year-olds  must  ask  itself  why  it 
is  offering  subsidized  health  care  and  hous- 
ing to  millionaires.  Call  it  a  rendezvous  with 
destiny.* 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION  HEAR- 
ING ON  RACIAL  AND  ETHNIC 
TENSIONS   IN   .AMERICAN   COMMU 

NITIES 

•  M:,  SI.MON,  -Mr,  President,  one  of  the 
vvay.s  thai  we  can  make  sense  of  and 
move  forward  from  the  aftermath  of 
the  Rodne.v  King  verdict  in  Los  Ange- 
les is  to  have  serious  discussions  on  the 
issues  of  civil  rights  and  community 
responsibilities  in  America. 

Immediately  after  the  verdict  was 
announced  in  the  King  case.  I  wrote  to 
John  Dunne,  head  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Division,  urging  him  to  quickly  com- 
plete the  Department  of  Justice  inves- 
tigation. I  also  wrote  to  Arthur  Fletch- 
er, chairperson  of  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights.  At  its  height  from  the 
late  1950's  to  1980.  the  Commission  was 
rightfully  regarded  as  the  conscience  of 
the  Nation  on  civil  rights  matters. 
When  it  studied  issues  and  made  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  and 
Congress,  they  led  to  the  enactment  of 
critical  legislation,  Mo.^t  recently. 
under  Arthur  Fletcher,  the  Commis- 
sion once  again  has  begun  to  make 
some  important  moves  in  these  areas. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  under- 
took last  year  a  series  of  hearings  on 
racial  and  ethnic  tensions  in  American 
communities.  To  its  credit,  the  Com- 
mission is  examining  the  changing  face 
of  .America  and   the  new  and  different 


prescriptions  that  may  be  necessary  to 
combat  the  ills  of  racism 

In  addition  to  hearings  m  Los  Ange- 
les and  Chicago  already  planned  for 
later  this  year,  the  Commission  will  be 
meeting  m  Washington.  DC.  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday.  May  21  and  2'2,  The 
hearings  this  week  will  take  place  at 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
[OPM]  Auditorium  and  are  subtitled: 
"Poverty.  Inequality  and  Discrimina- 
tion—A  National  Perspective," 

The  Commission  is  establishing  a 
constructive  and  wide-ranging  dialog 
with  a  diverse  group  of  community 
leaders.  During  the  2  days  of  hearings, 
the  Commission  will  hear  from  edu- 
cators, researchers,  authors,  journal- 
ists, and  others. 

The  public  sector  witnesses  include 
the  Director  of  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Service  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, a  governor  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  and  the  section  chief  of 
Uniform  Crimes  Reporting  Service  of 
the  FBI,  The  Commission  will  also  hear 
from  respected  community  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'Nai  B'rith.  National  Urban 
League.  NAACP.  National  Council  of 
La  Raza  and  Japanese  American  Citi- 
zens League,  I  ask  that  the  fu'.l  agenda 
of  the  Commission  heai'intr  be  printed 
immediately  following  my  remarks, 

Mr.  President,  the  Commission's  ac- 
tivities and  deliberations  regarding  ra- 
cial and  ethnic  tensions  are  an  impor- 
tant step  in  achieving  solutions  and  I 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  send  staff 
members  to  the  Commission's  hearings 
and  follow  the  important  work  of  the 
Commission  in  the  coming  days. 

The  hearing  schedule  follows: 
R.'KCi.^L  A.ND  Ethnic  Tensions  in  American 

CO.MMLNITIES:     POVERTY.     lNE(5UALITi\     AND 

Discrimination— A  N.ational  Perspective 

heari.ng  schedule 

Thursday,  May  21.  1992 

8:00  am:  Registration. 

8:30  am:  Opening  Statement;  Chairman  Ar- 
thur A,  Fletcher. 

8:45  am:  Statement  on  Commission  Rules: 
V'ice-Chairman  Charles  Pel  Wang, 

9:00  am:  Panel  One— Overview  Panel  I:  Ra- 
cial and  Ethnic  Tensions— Part  1. 

Ellis  Cose.  Editorial  Page  Editor,  New 
'i'ork  Dally  News,  author  of  A  Nation  of 
Strangers:  Prejudice.  Politics,  and  the 
Populating  of  America; 

Joe  Feagin.  Professor  of  Sociology.  Univer- 
sity of  Florida; 

Andrew  Hacker.  Professor  of  Political 
Science.  Queens  College.  City  University  of 
New  York:  author  of  Two  Nations:  Black  and 
White.  Separate.  Hostile.  Unequal; 

Arthur  Kropp.  President.  People  for  the 
American  Way:  and. 

Clarence  Page,  columnist.  Chicago  Trib- 
une. 

11:00  am:  Coffee  Break, 

11:15  am:  Panel  Two — Overview  Panel  II: 
Racial  and  Ethnic  Tensions— Part  2. 

.■\rthur  Flemming.  Chairman,  Citizens 
Commission  for  Civil  Rights  arc  National 
Education  Commission; 

Edward  A,  Hailes.  Jr,.  Counsel.  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
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Chft:  •■-  K.i-  I  akl.  Vice  President,  Office 
of  Reseaivt;.  A.Jviicacy.  and  Legislation.  Na- 
tional Council  of  LaRaza. 

John  Kromkowski.  President.  National 
Center  for  Urban  Ethnic  Affairs;  and. 

Daphne  Kwok.  Kxecutlve  Director.  Organi- 
zation of  Chinese  Americans.  Inc 

1:15  pm:  One  hour  lunch  break. 

2:15  pm:  Panel  Three— Hate  Incidents. 

Howard  Ehrlich.  Director  of  Research.  Na- 
tional Institute  Against  Prejudice  and  Vio- 
lence. 

Grace  Flores  Hughes.  Director.  Communit.v 
Relations  Service  U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice: 

Ruth  Lansner,  National  Commissioner  and 
Chairman.  National  Legal  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith: 

Danny  Welch.  Director.  Klanwatch;  and. 

Harper  Wilson.  Section  Chief.  Uniform 
Crimes  Reporting  Section  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation 

4:15  pm   Coffee  Break 

4:30  pm:  Panel  Four--Changing  Demo- 
^aphics. 

Nancy  Denton.  Professor  of  Sociology. 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany,  co- 
author, American  Apartheid;  Segregation 
and  the  Making  of  the  Underclass  (forthcom- 
ing). 

Evelyn  Hu-Dehart.  Director,  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Ethnicity  and  Race  in  America. 
University  of  Colorado; 

William  O'Hare,  Director  of  Population  &. 
Policy  Research,  University  of  Louisville: 
and. 

Gary  Sandefur.  Institute  for  Research  on 
Poverty. 

6:30  pm:  Adjourn 

Friday.  May  22.  1992 

8:00  am:  Commission  Meeting. 

8:45  am:  Announcements:  Chairman  Ai-thur 
A   Fletcher 

9:00  am:  Panel  Five— Multiculturali.sm. 

Mary  Fuirell.  Senior  Consultant.  Quality 
Education  for  Minorities  Network; 

Robert  Royal.  Vice  President  and  OUn  Fel- 
low. Ethics  &  Public  Policy  Center; 

Joan  Scott.  Professor  of  Social  Science.  In- 
stitute for  Advance  Stu<lies;  and. 

Roger  Wilklns.  Profetisor  of  History. 
George  Mason  University 

11:00  am:  Coffee  Break. 

11:15  am:  Panel  Six— Socioeconomic  Fac- 
tors Part  1. 

Larry  Lindsey,  Governor.  Federal  Reserve 
Board; 

Charles  Murray.  Bradley  Fellow,  American 
Enterprise  Institute,  and  author  of  Losing 
Ground  American  Social  Policy.  19.50- t9S0  (New 
York   Basic  Books.  1948i:  and. 

Paul  Peterson.  Professor  of  Government, 
Harvard  University. 

1:15  pm:  One  hour  lunch  break 

2:15  pm:  Panel  Seven— Socioeconomic  Fac- 
tors: Part  2. 

Timothy  Bates,  Professor  of  Economics. 
New  School  for  Social  Research; 

Catherine  Bessant.  Senior  Vice  President 
and  Director  of  Community  Investment.  Na- 
tions Bank; 

Allen  Fishbein.  General  Counsel.  Center 
for  Community  Change,  and. 

Billy  J  Tldwell.  Director  of  Research.  Na- 
tional Urban  League 

4:15  pm:  Coffee  Break. 

4:30  pm:  Panel  Eight  -Civil  Rights. 

Ira  Glasser.  Executive  Director.  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union; 

Dennis  Hayashi.  Executive  Director.  Japa- 
nese American  Citizens  l^eague: 

Milton  Morris.  Vice  President.  Office  of 
Research.  Joint  Center  for  Political  and  Eco- 
nomic Studies; 

Louis  Nunez.  President.  National  Puerto 
Rican  Coalition;  and. 

Stanly  Sue.  Director.  National  Research 
Center  on  Asian  American  Mental  Health. 

6:30  pm:  Closing  Remarks:  Chairman  Ar- 
thur A  Fletcher. 


6:35  pm-  Adjourr:  • 


TRIBUTE  TO  MISS  EDDIE  JONES 
•  Mr.    JOHNSTON.    Mr.    President,    in 
my  hometown  of  Shreveport.  LA.  the 
name   "Miss   Eddie  Jones"   is  synony- 
mous with  many  things. 

Miss  Eddie  means  public  service.  At 
87— as  a  member  of  the  Caddo  Parish 
Commission— she's  the  oldest  elected 
official  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  She 
has  devoted  her  life  to  helping  the  less 
fortunate  members  of  our  community 
and  serves  as  an  outstanding  role 
model  to  all  of  us. 

Miss  Eddie  means  energy.  She  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  diiectors  of 
the  Association  for  Community  Train- 
ing, an  organization  which  contributes 
over  $500,000  annually  to  Caddo 
Parish's  neediest  residents  for  essential 
services. 

She  initiated  the  first  free  lunch  pro- 
gram for  black  children  in  Caddo  Par- 
ish and  was  awarded  the  Allendale 
YVVCA's  Outstanding  Achievement 
Award  for  leadei'ship  and  community 
service.  She  authored  'The  PTA 
Among  Negroes  in  Caddo  Parish  "  and 
is  president  of  the  Lakeside  Neighbor- 
hood Advisory  Council  of  the  Caddo 
Community  Action  Agency. 

Miss  Eddie  means  love.  She  has 
touched  the  lives  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple in  our  community,  always  putting 
the  needs  of  others  before  her  own.  As 
she  always  says.  "If  I'm  doing  it  for 
you.  I'm  doing  it  for  God." 

We  will  miss  Miss  Eddie's  active  role 
in  parish  government,  but  we  look  for- 
ward to  many,  many  more  years  of  her 
leadership  in  rount^.•^.s  community  or- 
ganizations.* 


STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR 
PATRICK  LEAm' 
•  Mr  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  my  Sen- 
ate public  financial  disclosure  report  is 
on  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate's Office  of  Public  Records.  I  am 
adding  additional  material  relating  to 
my  net  worth,  beyond  what  is  re(4uired 
by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Senate  .Salary  $105,508 

Additional  Income  (interest,  in- 
vestments, et  cetera,  as  re- 
ported on  Senate  public  finan- 
cial disclosure  report  ...; 1.693 

Total  income  107,201 

Taxes  (Federal.  Stale,  real  es- 
tate)   30.789 

Charitable  contributions  1.525 

Designations  to  charitable  orga- 
nizations    3,000 

Total  charltables  4.525 

Equity  in  Middlesex.  VT  213.815 

Equity  in  Washington.  DC.  area 

residence  300.312 

Value  of  personal  property  (cars, 
furniture,  books,  savings  ac- 
counts, et  cetera  ■  38. 500* 


TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  COOK 
•  Mr.    MCCONNELL.    .Mr.    President.    I 
rise  today  to  recognize  an  outstanding 


Kentucky  educator  who  has  dedicated 
32  years  of  his  career  to  Western  Ken 
tucky  University.  Dr.  Paul  Cook.  West 
ern's  executive  vice  president  for  ad- 
ministration and   technology,   will   re- 
tire June  30. 

Paul  Cook  first  came  to  Western 
Kentucky  University  as  a  student^-he 
earned   an    A.B.    degree   in    history    in 

1958.  and  was  awarded  a  master's  de- 
gree in  educational  administration  in 

1959.  He  then  taught  public  school   in 
Caverna  and  Fort  Knox,  KY,  before  ac 
cepting    a    position    as    a    supervising 
teacher  at  Western's  College  High   in 

1960.  At  that  time.  Dr.  Cook  had  no  in- 
tention of  launching  a  lengthy  career 
at  WKU— he  wanted  to  go  into  public 
school  administration,  and  hoped  to 
eventually  be  a  school  superintendent 

However.    Dr.    Cook    stayed    on    at 
Western.    He    moved    into    a    full-tim> 
teaching  position  in  the  history  depart 
ment   in   1964,   was   made  an  assistan' 
professor  in  1965.  and  became  an  associ 
ale    professor    in    1972.    During    thos- 
years,  he  also  acted  as  an  administra 
tive  assistant  to  the  dean  of  facultie.'- 
(1964-65).    director    of   the    community 
college  (1967-69).  and  assistant  dean  o: 
special   programs  (1969-70).   He  becani' 
assistant  to  then-President  Dero  Down 
ing  (1970-75).  and  served  as  assistant  tn 
the    president    for   resources    manage 
ment  and  budget  director  (1975-85)  ami 
interim  president  (1985-86). 

Paul  Cook  has  seen  many  changes  at 
Western  Kentucky  University  over  the 
years.  He  has  worked  under  several  dif- 
ferent presidents,  and  has  seen  the 
school's  enrollment  increase  substan- 
tially. The  campus  itself  has  also  ex 
panded  significantly  to  accommodatf 
more  students  during  Dr.  Cook's  ten- 
ure, as  has  the  composition  of  West- 
ern's student  body.  Since  Dr.  Cook 
began  teaching  at  Western,  the  number 
of  women  attending  has  gone  up  by  2(i 
percent;  the  number  of  nontraditional 
students  has  also  steadily  increased. 

To  most  students,  faculty,  staff,  and 
administrators.  Dr.  Paul  Cook  is  as 
much  of  a  fixture  at  WKU  as  the 
school's  mascot.  Big  Red.  He  is  known 
by  students  as  a  friendly,  down-to- 
earth  vice  president  who  always  takes 
time  to  stop  and  talk  and  shake  hands 
as  he  walks  around  campus.  With  his 
experience.  Dr.  Cook  has  been  an  ad- 
ministrator to  whom  others  turn  for 
support  and  advice.  Western  president 
Thomas  Meredith  said  of  Dr.  Cook.  'I 
have  never  been  associated  with  any- 
one of  higher  integrity.  I  will  miss  his 
expertise  and  knowledge,  but  most  of 
all  I  will  miss  his  friendship." 

While  the  Bowling  Green  community 
will  miss  Dr.  Cook's  presence  in  his 
Wetherby  Administration  Building  of 
(ice.  his  retirement  may  increase  hi.'- 
prominent  role  in  civic  activities.  He  i.s 
currently  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 


rectors of  the  medical  center  at  Bowl- 
ing Green  and  Commonwealth  Health 
Corp..  and  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Tourism  and  Economic 
Development  Council.  He  has  also 
served  on  various  other  boards,  includ- 
ing the  Bowling  Green-Warren  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Bowling 
Green-Warren  County  partnership  for  a 
Drug- Free  Workplace.  Dr.  Cook  says  he 
hopes  to  continue  his  involvement  m 
the  community  after  he  retires,  and 
also  plans  to  si>end  more  time  with  his 
grandchildren  and  fulfilling  church  re- 
sponsibilities. 

-Mr.  President.  I  commend  Dr.  Paul 
Cook  for  his  outstanding  service  to 
Western  Kentucky  University.  He  has 
played  a  major  I'ole  in  making  Western 
the  quality  institution  that  it  is  today. 
His  influence,  expertise,  and  kindness 
will  certainly  be  missed  by  students, 
faculty,  staff,  and  fellow  administra- 
tors. 

Please  enter  the  following  article 
from  the  Bowling  Green  Daily  News 
into  the  Record. 

[From  the  Messenger  Inquirer.  May  3.  1992) 

WKU  Mals'stay  Notes  Changes 

(By  Evans  Donnell) 

Paul  Cook  lets  a  smile  cross  his  face. 

It's  the  end  of  another  long  day  for  West- 
ern Kentucky  University's  executive  vice 
president  as  he  looks  out  his  Wetherby  Ad- 
ministration Building  office  window  as  stu- 
dents walk  by  outside. 

Cook  has  seen  many  students  come  and  go 
in  the  32  years  he's  been  at  Western— 32  years 
that  will  come  to  an  end  when  he  retires 
June  30— and  he's  also  seen  changes  at  the 
institution. 

"I  think  students  are  more  serious  about 
getting  an  education  and  getting  a  job  than 
ever  before."  he  said. 

The  increasing  numbers  of  non-traditional, 
female  and  black  students  have  been  some  of 
the  changes  Cook  has  seen  since  he  left  his 
teaching  Job  at  Fort  Knox  High  School  and 
came  to  Western. 

Cook  turns  59  today.  He  was  27  when  he 
joined  Western's  faculty  in  1960  as  a  super- 
vising teacher  in  the  Training  School. 

■'I  was  a  young  guy  when  I  came  here.  As 
1  looked  at  the  university  and  my  creden- 
tials. 1  didn't  see  much  of  a  future  for  me  (at 
Western)."  Cook  said. 

He  thought  his  future  was  in  the  area  of 
public  school  administration. 

■'I  could  see  myself  as  a  school  super- 
intendent somewhere  ...  in  the  future.  ' 
Cook  said. 

His  thoughts  about  leaving  Western  began 
to  change  in  1964.  when  he  was  made  a  full- 
•:me  instructor  in  the  history  department. 
He  became  an  assistant  professor  in  1965  be 
fore  becoming  an  associate  professor  in  1972. 

He  was  administrative  assistant  to  the 
dean  of  faculties  in  1964-65.  director  of  the 
Community  College  from  1967-69  and  assist- 
ant dean  of  special  programs  from  1969-70. 

In  1970,  Cook  became  assistant  to  then- 
President  Dero  Downing  and  served  in  that 
I  apacity  for  five  years  He  then  served  as  as- 
sistant to  the  president  for  resources  man- 
agement and  budget  director  from  197555. 

Cook  has  twice  been  a  candidate  for  presi- 
dent He  was  interim  president  from  Septem- 
ber 1985  until  January  1986.  between  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Donald  Zacharias  and  Kern 
Alexander. 
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■'One  of  the  best  things  that  happened  to 
me  and  my  family  was  for  me  not  to  become 
president.  The  more  you  watch  people  who 
serve  m  those  roles,  what  it  does  to  their 
health,  to  their  schedules,  you  wonder 
whether  it  would  have  been  worth  it  or  not 

■■I  think,  particularly  over  the  last  decade 
or  so.  I've  had  an  ideal  job."  Cook  said. 

His  favorite  times  have  usually  been  those 
when  there  were  no  budget  crunches  like  the 
J6  1  million  shortfall  this  year.  Budget  wor- 
r:es  are  one  of  the  reasons  Cook  said  he  is 
looking  forward  to  retirement. 

•i There  1  won't  be  good  times  for  the  next 
five  years.  I  really  think  it  will  be  the  ^S-'gS 
biennium  before  higher  education  m  Ken- 
tucky can  expect  much  new  money.  That 
was  a  factor  in  my  decision  to  retire.  I've 
had  about  all  the  experience  I  want  with 
budget  cuts."  he  said. 

His  family  kept  him  going  through  the 
good  and  bad  times  at  Western. 

■When  Its  time  to  go.  it's  time  to  go.  If  I'd 
wanted  to  work  full-time.  1  would've  stayed 
here.  That  could  change,  but  I  don't  see 
working  full-time."  Cook  said. 

Part-time  consulting  work  might  interest 
him.  though.  Traveling  with  his  wife.  Rose, 
might  be  another  way  to  spend  his  retire- 
ment. 

Spending  more  time  with  his  two  grand- 
children and  doing  work  with  his  church. 
Twelfth  Street  Church  of  Christ,  will  be  re- 
tirement priorities  as  well. 

■■I'll  stay  busy."  Cook  said.* 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  ■v^'ill  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


MEASURES  HELD  AT  THE  DE.SK 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  120  and  Senate  Resolution 
298  remain  at  the  desk  pending  disposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 


KXECUTIVE  SESSION 

EXECl'TIVE  CALENDAR 

Ml .  FORD  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  executive  session  to  c  onsider  the  fol- 
lo'wing  nominations; 

Calendar  .580.  Jerome  H.  Powell,  to  be 
an  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
and 

Calendar  581.  John  C.  Dugan,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nominees  be  confirmed,  en  bloc, 
that  any  statements  appear  in  the 
Record  as  if  read,  that  the  motions  to 
reconsider  be  laid  upon  the  table,  en 
bloc,  that  the  Pi^esident  be  imme- 
diately notified  of  the  Senate's  action, 
and  that  the  Senate  return  to  legisla- 
tive session. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows; 

Departme.st  ok  the  Treasury 

Jerome  H.  Powell,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  vice  Robert 
R.  Glauber,  resigned. 

John  Cunningham  Dugan,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  vice  Jerome  H   Powell. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SE- 
CRECY-TREATY DOCUMENT  NO. 
102-30 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  as  m  exec- 
utive session.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be  re- 
moved from  the  Convention  for  the 
Conservation  of  .^nadromous  Stocks  m 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  Treaty  Docu- 
ment No.  102-30.  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  today  by  the  President;  and  ask 
that  the  treaty  be  considered  as  having 
been  read  the  first  time;  that  it  be  re- 
ferred, with  accompanying  pajjers.  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed:  and  that  the 
President's  message  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mi^.  THURMOND   No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  of  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Spyiate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion. I  transmit  herewith  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  Conservation  of  .^nad- 
romous  Stocks  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  with  .\nnex,  which  was  signed 
by  the  United  States  of  .America  on 
February  11.  1992.  in  Moscow.  I  trans- 
mit also,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  Conven- 
tion. 

This  Convention  establishes  a  new 
organization,  the  North  Pacific  Anad- 
romous  Fish  Commission  (NPAFC). 
which  will  contribute  significantly  to 
the  conservation  of  anadromous  fishery 
resources  and  ecologically  related  spe- 
cies in  the  high  seas  area  of  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  Commission  will 
serve  as  an  effective  forum  for  closer 
international  coordination  of  North 
Pacific  fishery  enforcement  activities 
on  the  high  seas. 

Canada.  Japan,  the  Russian  Federa- 
tion, and  the  United  States  cooperated 
in  the  development  of  the  Convention, 
which  will  enter  into  force  following 
ratification,  acceptance,  or  approval  by 
all  four  of  these  signatory  States.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  Convention  will 
enter  into  force  before  the  end  of  1992 
or  by  early  1993.  It  is  important  that 
the  United  States  and  the  other  con- 
cerned States  ratify  the  Convention 
quickly  so  that  we  may  operate  under 
its  beneficial  framework  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
the  Convention  and  give  its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification  . 

George  Bf.sH. 
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Al'THOHIZINC;  APPROPRIATIONS 

FOR   THK    LEGAL   SERVICED   COR- 
PORATION 

Mr  P'ORD  Mr  President,  am  I  cor- 
rect in  my  umlerstanclinK:  that  we  have 
reieivt'il  from  the  House  H  R  2039,  the 
Le^a!  Servut-s  Reauthorization  Act  of 
1992. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  corre<t 

Mr  FORD  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Kknnedy,  I  ask  that  H.R. 
2():W  he  read  for  the  fii-st  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  lefcMslalive  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  2039)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FORD  Mr  President,  I  ask  for 
its  second. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection'' 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard 

Mr  FORD.  The  bill  will  be  placed  in 
that  section  of  the  calendar  for  items 
read  the  first  time"* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator ijx  correct 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  Immediate  consideration,  en 
bloc,  of  Calendar  Nos  433  and  460;  that 
the  committee  amendment,  where  ap- 
propriate, be  agreed  to;  and  the  resolu- 
tion and  concurrent  resolution  be 
agreed  to.  the  motions  to  reconsider  be 
laid  upon  the  table,  en  bloc;  that  the 
preambles,  where  appropriate,  be 
agreed  to;  further,  that  any  statements 
relatmg:  to  these  calendar  items  appear 
at  the  appropriate  place  in  the  Rkcord. 
and  the  consideration  of  these  items 
appear  individually  in  the  Record 

Mr   THCRMOND    No  objection. 

The  PRESIDINC;  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EMERG  EN(  •^■    m  '  M  A  N  I'lA  H  !  A  \ 
SITUATION    IN   .SOMALIA 

The  Senate  proi  fcded  to  considei-  the 
resolution  (S.  Res  2i8)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  needed 
action  to  address  the  continuing  state 
of  war  and  chao.s  .nui  the  emergency 
situation  in  Somalia,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  with  an  amendment  on 
p;ige  4,  line  7.  strike  'such  as",  through 
and  including  lint-  9 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution.  a,s  .imended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


The  resolution,  as  amended,  with  its 
preamble,  is  as  follows: 
S  RES  258 
Whereas  factional  fighting  continues  to  de- 
stroy the  capital  city  of  Mogadishu,  and  So- 
malia has  been  divided  into  separate  spheres 
of  Influence  with  no  recognized  national  gov- 
ernment; 

Whereas  at  least  one-half  of  Somalia's  pop- 
ulation of  eight  million  is  considered  at  risk. 
about  one-half  million  people  are  facing  im- 
mediate starvation,  and  an  unknown  number 
of  starvation  deaths  have  already  occurred, 
yet  the  provision  of  the  needed  level  of  hu- 
manitarian assistance  is  said  to  be  blocked 
by  the  fighting  in  Mogadishu; 

Whereas  substantial  numbers  of  needy  So- 
malis  live  in  areas  which  are  relatively 
peaceful  and  secure,  such  as  portions  of  the 
rural  northwest,  northeast,  south,  and 
central  regions; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Department  of 
Slate,  commendably,  condemned  the  vio- 
lence in  Somalia  in  the  strongest  terms  and 
has  urged  all  parties  to  the  conflict  to  adopt 
a  cease-fire,  and  the  call  for  a  cease-fire  has 
also  been  maile  by  the  United  Nations,  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity,  the  Arab 
League,  and  numerous  other  states  and  orga- 
nizations, but  none  of  these  appeals  has  yet 
met  with  success; 

Whereas  the  visit  of  United  Nations  Under- 
secretary James  Jonah  to  Somalia  on  Janu- 
ary 3-4.  1992.  revealed  that  the  leaders  of 
nearly  all  Somali  factions  are  favorably  dis- 
posed toward  the  United  Nations  role  in  pro- 
moting national  reconciliation; 

Whereas,  on  January  23.  1992.  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council,  commendably.  In- 
stituted an  inierntitional  arms  embargo  and 
requested  the  app<iintment  of  a  special  coor- 
dinator for  humanitarian  assistance,  but  the 
United  Nations  has  not  yet  developed  a  field 
plan  fur  its  artlvities.  nor  made  arrange- 
ments to  send  a  full-time,  experienced,  and 
neutral  negotiations  team  to  Somalia  to  im- 
plement the  Security  Council's  call  for  a  po- 
litical settlement;  and 

Whereas,  on  January  31,  1992,  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  held  a  special  sum- 
mit for  world  leaders  which  supported  the 
strengthening  of  the  United  Nations  role  in 
preventive  diplomacy,  peacemaking,  and 
peacekeeping,  as  well  as  encouraged  the 
United  Nations  Secretary  General  to  identify 
potential  threats  to  peace,  and  Somalia  rep- 
resents an  immediate  challenge  for  this 
stronger  mandate;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Hesolvfd.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  — 

il)  again  urge  all  parties  to  conflict  in  So- 
malia to  declare  an  immediate  cease-fire  so 
that  negotiations  may  proceed  and  the  needs 
of  wounded  and  hungry  civilians  may  be  ad- 
dressed. 

(2 1  urge  the  United  Nations  to  remain  com- 
muted to  the  diplomatic  and  peacekeeping 
taslts  in  Somalia  which  fall  under  it*  man- 
date; 

iS)  urge  the  United  Nations,  as  a  matter  of 
highest  priority,  to  facilitate  the  distribu- 
tiiin  of  emergency  assistance,  in  conjunction 
With  private  voluntary  organizations  and  in 
a  manner  which  assures  that  it  will  reach 
those  m  need  rather  than  being  used  as  an 
additional  weapon  of  war,  to  those  areas  of 
Somalia  which  are  peaceful,  and  to  explore 
options  for  assisting  people  In  nonsecure 
areas, 

(4i  urge  the  United  Nations  to  appoint  me- 
diators who  will  seek  to  identify  the  root 
causes  of  the  violence  in  Somalia  and  the  po 
Utlcal  goals  of  the  combatants,  so  as  to  fa- 
cilitate the  achievement  of  the  earliest  pos- 
sible cease-fire,  and 


(5i  encourage,  as  well,  other  neutral  medi- 
ation efforts.  Including  those  by  Somali 
leaders  not  involved  in  the  conflicts,  by  non- 
governmental organizations  and  by  regional 
organizations. 

Sec  2  The  Secreury  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President 


CONDE.MNINC;  THE  ACTIONS  OF 
THE  MILITARY   REGI.ME  IN  BURMA 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  107)  condemning  the  involvement 
of  the  military  regime  in  Burma,  also 
known  as  the  Union  of  Myanmar,  in 
the  ongoing,  horrifying  abuses  of 
human  rights,  the  trafficking  of  illicit 
drugs,  and  the  mass  buildup  of  military 
arms  for  domestic  repression,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  with  its 
preamble,  is  as  follows; 

S.  CON   Re.s.  107 

Whereas,  since  1962,  Burma,  known  as  the 
Union  of  Myanmar.  has  been  ruled  by  a  mili- 
tary dictatorship: 

Whereas  the  founding  of  the  State  Law  and 
Order  Restoration  Council  (SLORC)  in  1988 
signalled  a  crackdown  against  pro-democ- 
racy demonstrators  and  anti-government  in- 
surgents; 

Whereas  independent  human  rights  organi- 
zations, the  United  Nations  Human  Rights 
Commission,  the  United  States  Department 
of  State,  and  other  groups  documented  wide- 
spread and  continuing  human  rights  viola- 
tions against  students  and  others  exercising 
their  basic  rights  to  freedom  of  expression, 
association,  and  assembly. 

Whereas  those  organizations  agree  that 
SLORC  abuses  against  the  people  include 
egregious  actions  such  as  arbitrary  arrests, 
torture  sometimes  leading  to  the  death  of 
those  in  custody,  compulsory  labor  such  as 
forced  portering  for  the  military,  and  unfair 
trials  before  mililar.v  tribunals; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights 
Commission  on  March  3.  1992  voted  a  unani- 
mous resolution  condemning  Burma  for 
human  rights  violations  and  appointing  a 
special  rapporteur  to  give  a  public  report  to 
the  next  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Department  of 
State  classifies  Burma  as  having  one  of  the 
worst  human  rights  records  in  the  world: 

Whereas  in  democratic  elections  held  on 
March  27.  1990,  the  Burmese  people  voted  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  for  the  represent- 
atives of  the  National  League  for  Democ- 
racy; 

Whereas  the  National  League  for  Democ- 
racy is  led  by  the  1991  Nobel  Peace  Prize  win- 
ner Daw  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  who  has  been 
under  house  arrest  since  July  1969: 

Whereas  the  United  States  recognizes  the 
individuals  who  won  the  1990  elections  as  the 
legitimate  representatives  of  the  Burmese 
people; 

Whereas  despite  the  clearly  expressed  will 
of  the  people  of  Burma,  the  military  regime 
headed  by  generals  Saw  Maung  and  Ne  Win 
has  refused  to  transfer  power  to  the  people  s 
elected  representatives. 

Whereas  according  to  the  1992  Inter 
national  Narcotics  Control  Strategy  Report 
published  by  the  Department  nf  State,  the 
production  of  illicit  drugs  in  Burma  has  dou 
bled  since  the  formation  of  the  SLORC  in 
1988. 


Whereas,  aciording  to  the  same  Depart- 
ment of  State  report.  Burma  is  the  worlds 
largest  source  of  illicit  opium  and  heroin, 
producing  60  percent  of  the  world's  supply; 

Whereas,  since  1989.  the  SLORC  has  pro- 
vided both  military  and  economic  support  to 
drug  trafficking  groups  and  allows  them  to 
produce  and  trade  illicit  drugs  at  the;r  will; 

Whereas  the  majority  of  all  opium  and  her- 
oin produced  in  Burma  is  exported  to  the 
United  States. 

Whereas  drug  use  in  the  United  States  has 
contributed  to  or  directly  caused  the  death 
of  thousands  of  Americans,  especially  youns 
fx'ople  and  the  urban  poor; 

Whereas  the  SLORC  military  regime  used 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  illegal  narcotics  to 
purchase  J  1. 200.000.000  of  arms  in  1991  from 
the  People's  Republic  of  China; 

Whereas  it  has  been  reported  that  the 
SLORC  purchased  these  arms  through  the 
Chinese  Poly  technologies  Corporation  which 
IS  managed  by  Deng  XiaopmK's  son-in-law; 

Whereas  the  Chinese  arms  purchased  by 
the  Burmese  military  regime  include  tanks, 
jet  fighters,  rocket  launchers,  assault  rifles, 
armored  personnel  carriers,  patrol  boats, 
anti-aircraft  guns,  and  other  assorted  arms. 

Whereas  the  SLORC  uses  Chinese  arms  to 
wage  war  against  the  pro-democracy  forces, 
including  groups  such  as  the  Democratic  Al- 
liance of  Burma  anil  the  .AH  Burma  Student 
Democratu  Front; 

Whereas  SLORC  armed  suppression  in- 
cludes the  murder  of  thousands,  the  rape  of 
women  and  young  girls,  and  the  enslavement 
of  men.  women,  and  children  as  porters  in 
Burma  army  campaigns  against  minorities 
and  pro-democracy  forces, 

Whereas  the  SLORC  uses  Chinese  arms  to 
wage  war  against  ethnic  minorities  and  reli- 
gious groups,  including  the  Karen,  Kathin. 
and  Rcjhir.fc'va; 

Wherea.-..  in  July  1991,  the  European  Com- 
munity announced  a  total  arms  embargo 
against  Burma; 

Whereas,  in  December  1991,  the  European 
Community  announced  withdrawal  of  mili- 
tary a't.aches  from  Burma; 

Whereas  SLORC  suppression  of  human 
rights  is  forcing  tens  of  thousands  of  Bur- 
mese people  to  nee  to  Bangladesh  and  Thai- 
land; 

Whereas,  in  March  1992,  United  Nations 
Secretary  General  Boutros-Ghali  declared 
the  mass  exodus  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Bur- 
mese people  to  Bangladesh  as  threatening  to 
regional  stability  and  called  upon  the  Bur- 
me.se  military  regime  to  rectify  the  causes  of 
the  tragic  situation  there;  and 

Whereas  the  cycle  of  narcotics  sales  and 
arms  purchases  must  be  broken;  Now,  there- 
fore, tie  It 

H'Sulvcd  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Hep- 
Tcsentatives  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that^ 

ill  the  President  should  seek  an  inter- 
national arms  embargo  against  the  Burmese 
military  regime  until  power  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  a  legitimate,  liemocratically  elect- 
ed government;  and 

(2)  the  President  should  instruct  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  call  privately  and  publicly 
for  an  end  to  China's  military  sales  and  eco- 
nomic support  to  the  Government  of  Burm.a 
until  such  time  as  all  political  prisoners  are 
unconditionally  released  (including  Daw 
.Aung  San  Suu  Kyi),  martial  law  is  lifted,  and 
the  results  of  the  May  1990  elections  are  fully 
im.plemented 

SKC  2,  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  President. 


DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  MITCHELL.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  5132.  the  dire  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  reported 
earlier  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion, 

Mr.  THURMOND.  No  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND,  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
Agreed  to. 


EXPRESSING      CONDEMNATION      OF 
THE      REPRESSION      OF      DEMOC- 
RACY    AND     HUMAN     RIGHTS     IN 
THE  KINGDOM  OF  THAILAND 
Mr.    CRANSTON.     Mr.     President.    I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration.  It  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  299i  expressing  con- 
demnation  of   the   repression   of  democracy 
and  human  rights  in  the  Kingdom  of  Thai- 
land. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution'? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  submit  a  resolution  condemn- 
ing the  Government  of  Thailand's  use 
of  police  and  military  force  against  un- 
armed pro-democracy  demonstrators. 
The  resolution  also  calls  for  the  con- 
tinued suspension  of  United  States  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  to  Thai- 
land. I  am  joined  today  by  a  number  of 
my  colleagues.  Senators  Pell.  Helm.s. 

ROBB.  KENNEDY.  SIMON.  SASSER.  DODl). 

Wcjfford.     Levin.     Biden.     Sarbanes. 

MOYNIHAN.    JEKEORMS.    McCaIN,    RIEGLE. 

Kerry.  Dixon.  Bu.mpers,  and 
Kassebau.m.  I  ask  the  remainder  of  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  denouncing  the  vi- 
olence in  Thailand. 

The  events  over  the  past  2  days  are 
reprehensible.  Peaceful  demonstrators 
were  m.et  by  lethal  bullets  and  blows  as 
they  attempted  to  circumvent  a  police 
barricade  blocking  access  to  the  Gov- 
ernment House.  The  death  toll  is  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  at  this  point,  but 
the  State  Department  and  news  reports 
indicate  that  at  least  10  people  have 
been  killed  by  security  forces. 

Over  100.000  protestors  had  descended 
upon  Bangkok  to  display  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  appointment  of  Gen. 
Suchinda  Kraprayoon  as  nonelecled 
Prime  .Minister  of  Thailand.  The  tre- 
mendous size  of  demonstrations,  the 
largest  in  Thailand  since  1973,  indicates 
Thai  citizens'  frustration  with  military 
dominance  of  Thai  politics. 


Reports  streaming  out  of  Bangkok 
describe  security  forces  opening  fire  on 
the  crowd,  storming  the  Royal  Thai 
Hotel  searching  for  demonstrators,  and 
arresting  hundreds  of  non-violent  dem- 
onstration participants.  Human  rights 
groups  report  that  at  least  1.300  people 
have  been  arrested  at  this  point  and 
are  being  held  at  Bangkhen  Police 
.Academy. 

Mr,  President.  I  understand  that  .Am- 
bassador David  Lambertson  made  clear 
to  the  Thai  authorities  today  that  the 
United  States  believes  the  current  situ- 
ation should  be  resolved  peacefully. 
The  resolution  I  am  offering  outlines 
the  Senate's  concern  for  the  restora- 
tion of  democracy  and  human  rights  in 
Thailand.  The  resolution  calls  for  an 
end  to  the  use  of  force,  the  fair  treat- 
ment of  those  who  have  been  detained, 
the  suspension  of  joint  military  e.xer- 
cises  with  Thailand,  and  the  continued 
suspension  of  economic  and  military 
aid  to  Thailand. 

According  to  the  State  Department's 
1991  annual  human  rights  report  on 
Thailand,  --events  in  1991  clearly  dem- 
onstrate that  the  right  of  Thai  citizens 
to  change  their  Government  through 
democratic  processes  can  still  be  ne- 
gated easily  by  military  intervention," 
Mr,  President,  we  must  send  a  message 
to  the  Thai  military  Government  that 
their  disrespect  and  abuse  of  their  citi- 
zens political  rights  will  not  be  ig- 
nored. I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  resolution  and  send  this  timely 
signal. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  identified  as  an  original 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  299. 
even  though  the  subject  of  the  resolu- 
tion is  a  sad  one— the  deaths  and  seri- 
ous injury  of  so  many  young  people  in 
Thailand. 

Essentially.  Mr.  President,  the  people 
of  Bangkok  have  declared  that  enough 
is  enough— enough  of  a  Thai  military 
which,  as  an  editorial  m  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal  put  it.  has  -'deprived 
Thailand  of  a  normal  political  and  eco- 
nomic system." 

The  Thai  military  has  the  wrong 
kinds  of  friends— the  Red  Chinese,  the 
Khmer  Rouge,  and  the  Burmese  mili- 
tary dictators— and  it  shows.  Firing  on 
unarmed  demonstrators  m  Bangkok 
last  night  reminds  the  world  of 
Tiananmen  Square  in  1989,  Burma  in 
1988  and  Cambodia  m  1975. 

Mr.  President,  people  of  Thailand  de- 
sire to  participate  in  the  w-orld-w-ide 
move  to  liberty  and  democracy.  They 
do  not  desire  to  be  ruled  by  persons  not 
of  their  own  choosing. 

The  resolution  before  us  calls  on  the 
Thai  authorities  to  lift  the  state  of 
emergency,  and  restore  democracy  and 
human  rights  to  the  people  of  Thai- 
land. Specifically,  it  calls  for  the 
prompt  release  of  all  who  have  been  ar- 
rested or  detained,  and  fulfillment  of 
the  commitment  to  the  people  of  Thai- 
land to  peaceful  negotiations  and  elect- 
ed rule. 
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The  people  of  Thailand  deserve  noth- 
ing less. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  edilmial  from  today's 
Wall  Street  .Journal  be  printed  in  the 
HKCoRii  at  thf  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks 

There  bem^  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  .iuurnal.  Ma,v  19,  1992J 
B.\NGKOK  .\T  THK  BaRRICADR.S 

The  sudden  turn  to  mass  bloodshed  and  vi- 
olence in  Thailand  is  startling. 

Thailand  has  made  its  mark  in  modern 
Asia  mostly  as  an  easygoinK  country  with 
fine  beaches,  a  lively  capital  and  a  way  of  ab- 
sorbinfr.  without  too  much  fuss,  whatever 
troubles  come  along.  For  years  it  has  been  a 
bright  spot  of  relative  freedom  a  first  haven 
for  refugees  from  neighborlnK  Burma,  I.,aos 
and  Cambodia  Throuph  years  of  mllltan,' 
grappling  over  politics.  Thailand  has  derived 
great  stability  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
King.  Bhumibol  Adulyade).  who  enjoys  the 
deep  respect  of  his  people.  And  in  the  past 
decade,  Thailand's  once-plodding  economic 
growth  rate  has  begun  to  soar,  boosting  the 
country  toward  the  ranks  of  Asia's  little 
dragons. 

Now,  however,  the  extraordinarily  violent 
and  deadly  turn  of  democratic  protests  in 
Bangkok  has  shocked  a  great  many  people, 
such  as  the  Hong  Kong  acquaintance  who 
told  us  yesterday  'I  thought  the  Thais  were 
a  tolerant  people."  They  are  They  have 
built  themselves  a  significant  middle  class 
and  the  foundatioii.s  of  an  Asian  tiger  econ- 
omy But  for  the  past  60  years,  which  have 
brought  17  coups  or  attempted  coups,  the 
Thais  have  also  had  to  carry  the  burden  of  a 
military  intent  on  encroaching  on  the  civil- 
ian functions  of  their  government  The  mill- 
tarys  behavior  deprived  Thailand  of  a  nor- 
mal political  and  economic  system,  and  the 
resulting  tensions  have  now  exploded  The 
mllitarys  decision  to  open  fire  on  its  own 
people  has  shaken  the  world 

Protests  have  been  flaring  this  month  after 
•elections"  in  March  culminated  in  the 
April  appointment  of  the  unelected  Prime 
Minister  Suchinda  Kraprayoon  As  army 
commander  last  year,  Mr  Suchinda  led  the 
peaceful  coup  against  an  elected  govern- 
ment. On  Sunday,  people  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  demonstrated  in  Bangkok,  and 
late  that  night  many  marched  on  the  Prime 
Minister's  office  Soldiers  opt-ned  fire  hun- 
dreds were  wounded  and  at  least  eight  were 
killed.  Hundreds  more  were  arrested  Mon- 
day, including  the  leader  of  the  democracy 
movement,  former  governor  of  Bangkok 
Chamlong  Srlmuang  Undeterred,  dem- 
onstrators gathered  again,  and  again  re- 
ceived army  fire  Late  last  night,  vehicles 
were  burning  and  scores  of  wounded  were 
bleeding  in  the  lobby  of  a  hotel  near  Bang- 
kok's Democracy  Monument.  Early  yester- 
day. Mr  Suchinda  declared  a  state  of  emer- 
gency in  Bangkok  and  its  neighboring  prov- 
inces, saying  it  was  for  -the  safety  of  the 
people  '  and   'the  security  of  the  country  '" 

The  comparisons  that  come  to  mind  this 
week  are  deeply  unflattering  to  Mr 
Suchinda  and  his  partners  The  scenes  now 
coming  fr<im  Bangkok  evoke  those  of  Burma. 
1988.  Tiananmon  Square.  1989  The  tragedy 
here  is  that  the  actions  of  the  Suchinda  gov- 
ernment are  likely  to  do  tremendous  damage 
to  Thailand's  development  It  puts  the  Thais 
on  the  road  to  pariah  status  in  the  develop- 
ing wfirld. 


The  original  excuse  for  last  year's  coup 
was  to  clean  up  corruption  That,  however, 
would  require  deregulating  the  That  econ- 
omy, and  especially  it  would  require  elimi- 
nating the  millLarys  large  role  in  business, 
such  as  teak  trading  But  Mr  Suchlndas  ap- 
proach to  government  has  shown  little  Inter- 
est in  civilian-led  free-market  practices. 

Nor  do  national  security  interests  justify 
the  military's  outsized  role  In  Thailand's 
politics  There  is  no  direct  threat  from 
abroad  The  junta  in  neighboring  Burma  is 
preoccupied  with  the  chore  of  continuing  to 
repress  the  Buimese.  The  Thai  people  them- 
selves show  no  evidence  of  needing  to  be 
cared  for  by  their  military.  It  has  been  al- 
most two  decades  since  major  violence 
erupted  in  Bangkok. 

In  considering  what  to  do  next.  Thailand's 
civilian  and  military  power  brokers  might 
want  to  review  the  fortunes  of  nations  that 
have  for  better  or  worse  lived  through  simi- 
lar crises  these  past  few  years.  In  the  Phil- 
ippines and  South  Korea,  dictators  resigned 
and  ushered  in  democratic  rule.  In  Taiwan. 
President  Chiang  Ching-kuo.  faced  with  an 
organizing  opposition,  threw  out  martial 
law  His  successor.  President  Lee  Teng-hui. 
continued  to  liberalize  Taiwan's  political 
life. 

In  opting  for  democratization,  all  these 
countries  earned  a  new  measure  of  world  re- 
spect. There  have  also  been  the  true  begin- 
nings of  a  more  mature  political  process,  in 
which  a  democratic  vote  helps  ensure  a  more 
sUble  process  of  political  debate  and  succes- 
sion Most  recently,  there  was  an  election  in 
which  Filipinos  got  a  chance  to  choose  new 
leaders  largely  by  going  to  the  ballot-box  in- 
stead of  fighting  soldiers  In  the  street.s  In 
the  two  countries  where  the  leadership  did 
not  back  down.  Burma  and  China,  the  result 
has  been  world  contempt  and  more  domestic 
misery. 

Now.  Thais  are  d.ving  in  Bangkok's  streets 
They  are  making  this  sacrifice  for  the  cause 
of  civilian  rule  and  the  chance  to  build  a  free 
and  democratic  nation. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
witness  once  again  the  battle  for  de- 
mocracy. This  time  in  Thailand.  The 
people  again  confront  a  military  that 
claims  to  be  their  protectors.  Instead  it 
kills  them. 

The  facade  of  growing  democracy  in 
Thailand  cracked  last  February  when 
the  military  ousted  the  elected  Govern- 
ment. That  didn't  shock  us.  It  cer- 
tainly disheartened  us.  Military  coups 
are  the  pattern  in  Thailand.  And  mili- 
tary domination  of  civilian  authorities 
the  history.  But  until  last  February, 
democracy  was  growing.  A  relatively 
free  press,  its  safeguard. 

A  military-controlled  constitution 
and  a  military-dominated  election  in 
April  first  produced  a  prime  minister 
candidate  known  as  a  narcotics  traf- 
ficker. That  fact,  when  publicized. 
seemed  sufficiently  embarrassing  to 
the  military  junta  in  power  that  it  de- 
cided to  maintain  control  itself.  The 
head  of  the  junta,  the  leader  of  the 
coup.  Gen.  Suchinda.  appointofl  himself 
Prime  Minister. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  Thai  peo 
pie  to  tolerate.   Hence  the  demonstra- 
tions   for    democracy     The    violence 
Hundreds  murdered  and  injured  by  the 
military. 


If  we  didn't  recognize  it  before,  we 
ought  to  now.  We  have  no  alliance  with 
a  regime  that  would  do  this  to  its  own 
people  Quite  inexplicably,  even  while 
Thailand  was  under  a  military  junta, 
the  United  States  continued  a  joint 
military  exercise  with  the  Thai  mili- 
tary. An  exercise  known  as  Cobra  Gold. 
Finally,  today,  after  the  3  days  of 
death  and  injury,  the  administration 
suspended  the  exercise.  I  tru.^t  that 
means  canceled  the  exercise 

It  is  long  since  past  the  time  that  we 
dealt  openly  and  accurately  with  the 
Thai  military.  Its  corruption,  drug 
trafficking,  rapaciousne.ss  toward  its 
neighbors  in  Cambodia  and  Burma,  is 
more  than  incidental  or  isolated.  It  is 
endemic.  It  also  threatens  our  inter- 
ests. And  democracy.  And  that  i.^  now 
clear  for  all  the  world  to  see. 

As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  wrote  in 
its  editorial  today,  instead  of  the  path 
of  democratizing  neighbors  such  as 
South  Korea.  Taiwan,  and  the  Phil- 
ippines, the  Thai  military  has  chosen 
the  examples  of  unreconstructed  op- 
pression in  Burma  and  China.  Gen. 
Suchinda  now  invites  the  same  con- 
tempt from  the  world  community 

The  PRESIDING  0FFICP:R.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The    resolution    (S.     Res     299)    was 
agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  299 
Whereas  on   February  23.   1991.   a  military 
coup  overthrew   the   democratically   elected 
government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand; 

Whereas  on  February  23.  1991.  the  United 
States  suspended  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance to  Thailand  under  Section  513  of  the 
Foreign  Operations.  Export  Financing,  and 
Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act  of 
1991,  which  prohibits  assistance  to  any  coun- 
try whose  elected  head  of  government  is  de- 
posed by  military  coup  or  decree; 

Whereas  on  February  24.  1991.  coup  leaders 
announced  that  they  would  organize  demo- 
cratic elections  within  six  months  and  then 
step  down; 

Whereas  on  December  7,  1991.  Thailand's 
council-appointed  National  Legislative  As- 
sembly adopted  a  controversial  constitution 
permitting  the  appointment  of  the  Senate's 
270  members  and  the  election  of  360  members 
of  the  National  Assembly's  lower  house; 

Whereas  on  March  22.  1991,  general  elec- 
tions were  held  in  Thailand  reinstating  an 
elected  lower  house  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly; 

Whereas  on  April  7.  1992.  General  Suchinda 
Kraprayoon  was  appointed  Prime  Minister 
following  his  nomination  by  five  newly  elect- 
ed pro-military  parties; 

Whereas  on  May  4.  1992.  peaceful  dem- 
onstrations against  General  Suchindas  ap- 
pointment as  non-elected  Prime  Ministei 
began  in  Bangkok,  with  as  many  as  100.000 
people  participating; 

Whereas  on  May  9.  1992.  the  coalition  gov- 
ernments  parties  agreed  to  consider  con- 
stitutional amfTidments  on  five  issues.  In- 
cluding the  app<iintment  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister from  the  elei  teil  parliament. 

Whereas    on    May    17.    1992.    peaceful    dnrr. 
onstrations  resumed  with  more  than  120.000 


people    protesting    General     Suchmda's    ap- 
pointment as  non-elecled  Prime  Minister; 

Whereas  unarmed  demonstrators  were  met 
with  police  force  when  they  pushed  passed  a 
barricade,  igniting  violent  unrest  leading  to 
the  death  of  at  least  10  proteslors.  the  injury 
cjf  hundreds;  and  the  arrest  and  detention  of 
at  least  200  others, 

Whereas  Prime  Minister  Suchinda  has  de- 
clared a  stAte  of  emergency  in  Bangkok  and 
.'surrounding  provinces,  banning  public  meet- 
ings of  more  than  10  people,  impcjsing  strict 
press  censorship,  and  giving  authorities  the 
power  to  arrest  any  person  deemed  a  threat 
to  national  security;  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sen.'^e  of  the  Senate 
that^ 

(1)  The  Govern.ment  of  Thailand  should 
promptly  restore  respect  for  human  right.'; 
and  democratic  rule  by  taking  the  following 
steps; 

(ai  Cease  immediately  the  use  of  excessive 
and  lethal  force  against  unaimed  pro-democ- 
racy demonstrators. 

lb  I  Act  promptly  to  lift  the  State  of  Emer- 
gency and  other  expanded  military  powers; 

(ci    Release    all     those    detained    for    the 
peaceful  expression  of  their  views,  including 
students  and  opposition  leaders  such  as  Gov 
ernor  Chamlong  Srimuang. 

idi  Allow  all  those  detained  since  May  18. 
1992  immediate  access  to  attorneys,  medical 
personnel  and  international  humanitarian 
organizations  to  ensure  that  no  one  is  sub- 
jected to  abuse  or  ill-treatment, 

lei  Declare  an  amnesty  for  all  those  facing 
criminal  charges,  since  the  February  1991 
military  coup,  for  expressing  peacefully 
their  views;  and 

if)  Fulfill  its  stated  commitment  to  the 
people  of  Thailand  to  peaceful  negotiations 
and  elected  rule; 

i2)  the  United  States  Government  suspend 
joint  military  exercises  with  Thailand;  and 

i3i  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State 
should  convey  these  recommendations  to  the 
Thai  authorities  at  the  highest  level  and 
confirm  that  no  United  States  economic  or 
military  assistance  will  be  provided  until  a 
duly  elected  government  is  fully  installed 
and  human  rights  are  respected. 

-Mr     CRANSTON.     Mr      Pre.sidenl.     I 


vote  by  which 
preamble  were 


move  to  I'et'on.suier  the 
the  resolution  and  the 
agreed  to 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  la.y  that  motion 
on  the  table 

The  motion   to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 


ORDERS  FOR  TO.MORROW 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  .Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10;15  a.m., 
Wednesday,  May  20;  that  following  the 
prayer,  the  Journal  of  proceedings  he 
deemed  approved  to  date;  that  the  time 
for  the  two  leaders  be  reserved  for  their 
use  later  in  the  day;  that  there  then  be 
a  period  for  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  11  a.m.,  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  up  to  5  minutes  each,  with  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  recognized  for  the 
time  limits  specified:  Senator  Gore  for 
up  to  20  minutes;  Senators  Grassley 
and  Gorton  for  up  to  10  minutes  each. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:15  AM 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  today,  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  as  previously  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  7:56  p.m..  recessed  until  Wednesday. 
.May  20.  1992.  at  10:15  am 


by 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive    nominations    received 
the  Senate  May  19.  1992: 

DF.P.ARTMF.NT  OF  COM.VFRCE 


ORf;CX5RV  K  CH.M'.MXlS  OF  M..\i<K\  TO  BE  .ASSISTANT 
SKCRETARY  or  CO.M.MERCE  FOR  COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFCJRMATION    VICE  JANICF.  OBUCHOWSKI    RESIGNED 

KgfAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTl'MTY  COM.MISSION 

EVAN  .1  KEMP.  ,IR  or  THE  OL-^TRICT  OF  COLCMBIA  TO 
BE  A  MEMBER  r>F  THE  FXiUAL  EMPIjOYMENT  fJPPOR 
Tl-NIT^-  COMMI.-S.SKIN  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  JULY  1  1997 
REAPItJlNTMENT 

DEPARTMENT  OK  JUSTICE 

RiiHy.HTO  MARTINEZ  OF  FLORIDA  TO  BE  C  S  ATTOR- 
NEY FOR  THE  -SOCTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  FLORIDA  FOR  THE 
TERM  OF  4  YE.ARS    VICE  I. EON  B    KEELNER    RE.SIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

JERRY  JAY  1,ANC;IX>N  OF  TEXAS  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  oy 
THE  FFJIERAL  ENERGY  REGILATORY  CO.MMISSION  FOR 
THE  TER.M  EXPIRING  JCNE  »    :!« 

WILI.IA.M  C  EIFL'iTKE  III  OF  OKLAHOMA  TO  BE  A  MEM 
BER  OF  THE  FEDERAL  ENERGY  REGULATORY  COMMIS 
SIGN  FOR  THE  TER.M  EXPIRING  JUNE  30  ;997  VICE 
CHARLES  A    TRABASDT    TER.M  EXPIRING 


DEPART.MENT  OF 


:ate 


WILLIAM  ARTHIR  RICH  OF  MARYLAND  A  CAREER 
MEMBER  <\y  THE  ^-ENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE,  CLASS  OF 
CAREER  MINI.'^TER  TO  BE  AMBASSACxlR  EXTRAOR 
DINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  UNITED  ARAB  EMIRATE 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NA.MED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  THE  GR.ADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
SECTION  1370 

To  be  general 

GEN  CROSBIE  E    SAINT.  M4  52  1561,  U  S    ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICERS  ON  THE  ACTIVE 
DUTY  LIST  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GR.ADE  INTlICATED 
IN  THE  U  S  AR.MY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SECTIONS  &M 
AND  628  TrrLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE  THE  OFFICERS 
IDENTIFIED  WITH  AN  ASTERISK  .\RE  ALSO  BEING  NOMI 
NATF.D  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY  IN 
ACCORDANCE  WITH  SEITION  U;  TITLE  10  UNITED 
STATES  CODE 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

MARY  T   fiEARDORFF   4»  56.-65M 

MEDICAL  CORPS 
To  be  major 

•LINDSEY  G    PETFJtSON   01152-0180 
•WILLIAM  o  I    SMITH    XXX-XX-XXXX 
■WAYNE  A    STOUTENGER   XXX-XX-XXXX 
■MARK  J    TEDESCO.  013-52  6547 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  major 

ROBERT  W    PIPKIS    XXX-XX-XXXX 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  AR.MY  NATIONAL  GUARD  OF 
THE  U  N  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THE  RESERVE  OF 
THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  UNT)EK  THE  PROVI 
SIONS  OF  TITLE  10    USC     SECTIONS  59a  A     AND  3;«5 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  cokmel 

ROBERT  C    HUGHES   JK     2S4  72-(5J2 
ROBERT  B   JAMES    JR     30)  -40-3931 
WESLEY  L    JOHNSON    44ft -42  9l:r 
GARY  C    JONES.  49B- 4»  8797 
,IOHN  R    RUNNER,  II    261  .8fr-0990 
JERRY  D    SANDERS    XXX-XX-XXXX 
LARRY  W    TRIPHAHN    52t>  9»  455.'t 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

WILLIAM  C    BOSWELL   .IR     422  58  2519 


AR.MV  PROMOTIO.N  LIST 

To  be  heutenant  colonel 

LOUIS  P   BALDRIDGE  437-80-561! 
HAROLD  W    BILLINGSLY   262-84-438: 
MITCHELL  L   BROWN   XXX-XX-XXXX 
JON  A    CALVERT    »i -42  5674 
EILLIE  M   CCX)PER   5e2-64-6"3: 
JA.MES  A   COZINE  5:8-52-4268 
ROBERT  L   DANMVER   XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALBERTO  J  JIMENEZ   584-16  2864 
JOHN  L  LAW   JR     25;  71-8445 
RANDY  E  MANNER   579  74*485 
BILLY  N  SANFORD   421-62  482f 
ADRIAN  J  SERAFINI    JR     028^38-OM: 
PAl'L  W  SKIN-NER    306-44-«9e4 
ALBINATIMMJR    4-;-6C-:251 
BERT  WHrTTINGTON   JR    474  5(^-4<. 

.MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

L.ARRY  F   WIL.SON   506  5ft  2156 

IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

THE  FOLlX)WTNG  NAMED  US  NAVAL  ACADEMY  GRAD- 
UATES FOR  PERMANENT  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  GRADE 
OF  SECOND  LIE'UTENANT  IN  THE  U  S  MARINE  a.lRPS 
PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10   U  S   CODE   SECTION  53; 

THOMAS  P  ADISSl   6884 
CHRISTOPHER  B  ANDERSON    8445 
SHAN'NON  D  ANDERSON    4H2S 
JON  J  ANTONELLI    496* 
MICHAEL  D  BACHMEIER    ;4;4 
WILLIAM  D  BENSCH    654C 
GOEBGE  P  BOTOULAS    4936- 
RoBEJiT  W  BRUCE    2389 
MICHAEL  C  CHRISTIAN    7831 
UILLIA.M  P  COFFIN    431: 
RICHARD  COLLYER    9103 
MICHAEL  A  DAVIS    8389 
CURTIS  D  DIAZ 
PAUL  DRAKE   6209 
FRANKLIN  C  DUNN    6070 
PAUL  K  EWING    7203 
VINCENT  H  FONTENOT   7555 
DANIEL  L  GARDNER   4609 
MICHAEL  W  HANEY    4V» 
SCOTT  J  KISH    540' 
DANIEL  J  LADRECH    :(449 
DE.METRIUS  F  MAXEY    55,15 
MATTHEW  J  MCDIVITT   5179 
JASON  LMOP,.RlS    4J!6 
ERIC  G  OL.-^ON    93.30 
ANTHONY  R  OREFICE.  9903 
ROBERT  LOS VOLD  7062 
.SCOTT  B  PEAR.SON   0124 
DANIEL  W  PRATHER    2990' 
•EFF  P  RI^TENBERGER    :64C 
ANDREW  T  SALUNOA    Obi-; 
JENNIFER  E  SHAAR    ;59i 
CLEN  F  SHARLUN    M32 
MARK  D  S.MfTH   3696 
SAMUEL  D  SNOW     1634 
VANCE  E  STONE    B650 
JOSEPH  D  VINSO    860: 
SA.MUEL  E  WALKER    040; 
JOSEPH  K  WHITE  872t 

THE  FOLLOWING  NA.MED  U  S  MILITARY  ACADEMY 
GRADUATES  FOR  PEK.MANENT  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE 
GRADE  OF  SECONT)  LIEITENANT  rs  THE  U  S  MARINE 
CORPS  PUR.SUANT  TO  TITLE  10  U  S  CODE  SECTION  Ml 
ANTJ  5585 

DAVID  A  ABKE  e;8t 
GIORGIO  F  CALI>ARONE.  2156 
RHETT  B  GRINER   0440 
THOMAS  G  MCCANTs    3474 
MATTHEW  P  PASULKA    3498 
JOHN  S  PAI'NE    II    ;056 

IN  THE  AIK  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  AS  F.E 
SERVES  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
SECTIONS  593  8366  A-ND  8371  OF  TTLE  10  UNITED  STATES 
CODE  PROMOTIONS  MADE  UN^DER  SECTION  8372  A.NTi  CON- 
FIRMED BY  THE  SENATE  UNDER  SECTION  593  SHALL 
BEAR  AN  EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  b  MARCH  1992  A.NT)  PRO- 
MOTIONS MADE  UNT)ER  SECTION  8366  SHALL  BE  EFFEC 
TIVE  UPON  COMPLETION  OF  7  YEARS  OF  PROMOTION 
SERVICE  ANTl  2;  YE.4J*S  OF  TOTAL  SERVICE  UNLESS  A 
LATER  PROMOTION  EFFECTIVE  DATE  IS  REQUIRET'  BY 
SECTION  B372  C,  OR  THE  PROMOTION  EFFECTIVE  DATE  IS 
DELAY'ED     IN     ACCORDANCE    WITH     SECTION     8380  B      OF 

TrrLE  10 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

ABRAHAM  A  ENGELBERG    285421191 
U5WELL  M  JACKSON    260709081 
ROBERT  LEE  JARRETT    266700608 
CARL  L  KAMMERAAD    37046986; 
RAYMONT)  P  MATHIS    JR    nO34O10t 
WILLIAM  C  MCX5RE   564908699 
DONALD  W  MUSSEK.  198342270 
PATRICK  L  NICHOLSON   422807134 
SAMUEL  S  SACUS,  192322786 
DAVID  J  SPARKS    131368913 
MARK  J  SPENCE    462780810 
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Max  19.  1992 


JUtXJE  ADVOCATE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 


U\l  H'l    !■  ^M.KN.  23«7TI431 
^ll,'1^^Ii  K  n  BEEI)E  57Mr72S 

■  i  Ml.  K  F«  p|,I\HK    *74*WCl%4«j 
R'.^    MW'lHl.Mils    :«.'<«r-',i 
HK.NI^MIS  Hi  HM'VK,:   !      W^jr.  IKSi 
ANTHONY   A  I  I"  lU":     ^WMIK 
■HI  tll'tU.N   M  Mil  i  ;%■•    .!•     «. 
}'M    I     A     rH^:^  -^'i       ^     IK-   ■  «• 
M:  !,  !"'  >N  '     ;  '  \  '.  i--     U'.M     r^ 
!  AV1K.'<  H  I'f  A  ri.r  -1     ,    -v.Kr:! 
K'.  ssni.I   •^  UX-.  AH      H    vjrm.'cM 
*  II.I.IAM  H  KI.IJS     IK    1MH4...V 
l«ir<iLAS  K  KVt.KI.l  V    S.'mj^lKA 
loMV  K  HT/.iilHIU 'S-,    t.'6,l«0i:8 
II  WHi  K   KK  ASK    Jtm.l:.<«i'. 
AIKKKIi  H  HAM      -iir.'<«44 
IDHNHHAHIH    III     ilMt«(^ 
THOMAS  K  HKNNF-SSV    111     nmj  mv. 
JOHN  C  HINK    i«T60M.I 
CHARI.KM  f  HOI.I.IKII-I.l'    (]  •i.-iiai 
DENNl.H  I,  HI'KsTAliKK   2^*iltrt^: 
THOMAS  1.  lAlllHS   a«x.'-r«i 

RojU.Hr  s    IAf:<lKK.S     illMlWJI 
Kl   ssKl.l.   r  KINCl     m    tUtTHjrt 
JOSWH  F  1.AK.SON     II    'OJ'OMf. 
ALANPl.KHMAN    ii4.'ni.-:' 


t:ji»  AlUi  Mil.!' 
R< K.CO  J  M A t  ►  t  : 
l.rVDA    I  MV.K- 
WAl.TK-H  S  Mli   H 

r.AKV  II  Mil.:    i-  .' 
THOMAS  Mil'      ■  > 
JAMES  N  Mll.l.o 


IH      <«nt  MW 


J08EPH  S  NORTHKOP   21&MUM 


III   jvi«:-t<-. 


ORAVIXJS  V  1)1. IVK 

KLIWARI)  J  Ql'INN       !■      -i  ->      ■• 

DONAUJG  REHKoi  .>  ^■ 

DAVID  C  RIDER   «  -      • 

PHILIP  M  SCHNEi:  •         

STEPHEN  D  SMITH    -■    ;      ^ 
CHARLES  M  STINtr         i  .- ■ 

TtaiESA  J  STHEMl        i- 
WILLIAM  DTALBt  i 
ROHERT  T  TAVLOH     i       .-    '• 
loHNNY  S  L'NPIN<.  — ■      • 

ROBERT  H  WILDE      ■■  .    •' 
WILLIAM  A  Wcjorih  ■     « 

ROGER  L  YOLNC     ■  i-      - 

THE  KOLLOWINO  ^(►HCER.s  fOR  RESERVE  OF  THE  AIR 
FORCE  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  S8a  TITLE  10  UNITED 
STATES  CODE 

RETIRED  RESERVE— LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

THOMAS  H   8TOWE  473  Xt^ISU 
DAVID  P  WITMER   JR     1 


:Ht  KOLUlWlNC.  OftU  KH  Ti  'K  Hfsf.H'.K  oK  THK  MR 
FORCE  APPOINTMENT  lSTHKC;HA|if  ISIiK  ATKIi  rNHKH 
THE  PROVISIONS  (IK  smTloN  ■«.!  TIT!  K  .0  I  MTKIi 
STATES  CODE  WITH  A  V1K»  T""  :  >►  .-Ii  .N  ATION  LMi>J< 
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CiiNi'IHMATUJNS 

Executive  Nnmiii.it  ums  Confirmed  ly 
the  Senate  May  19,  1992: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

JEROME  H  POWELL  OF  NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  AN  I'NDER 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY 

JOHN  CUNNINGHAM  DUGAN  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA. TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
TREASURY 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SUBJECT 
TO  THE  NOMINEES  COMMITMENT  To  RE-SPONU  TO  RE 
QUESTS  TO  APPEAR  ANTl  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY  DULY 
CONSTITUTED  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Taesday,  May  19,  1992 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er; 

As  the  psalmist  has  prayed.  •'Lord. 
Thou  has  been  our  dwelling  place  m  all 
generations.  Before  the  mountains 
were  brought  forth,  or  even  Thou  hadst 
formed  the  Earth  and  the  world,  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting.  Thou  art 
God." 

At  the  dawn  of  every  morning  until 
the  last  light  of  day,  we  are  grateful.  O 
God,  that  Your  grace  is  ever  with  us. 
Though  the  world  may  tremble  with  di- 
visions and  pain,  we  know  too  that 
Your  power  was  present  at  the  begin- 
ning of  all  time  and  Your  Spirit  nour- 
ishes us  on  the  daily  path  of  life 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  .SPEAKER-  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


I'LEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr  Doolittlk]  come 
forward  and  lead  the  House  m  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE  led  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flat  of  t.he 
United  States  of  Amenta,  and  to  the  Repub- 
he  for  which  :t  stands,  one  nation  under  Goii. 
mdivisiMi'.  with  Uberty  and  justice  for  ail 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S  2342  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
■'.■\n  act  t(j  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
funds  appropriated  to  pay  judRment  in  favor 
of  the  Mississippi  Sioux  Indians  m  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  numbered  142, 
S59.  360.  361,  362.  and  363.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  October  2b.  1972  i86  Stat 
H68  et  seq  i 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  sections  I928a-1928d.  of 
title  22,  United  States  Code,  as  amend 
ed.  the  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  appoints  Mr.  Heflin,  and 
Mr.  AKAK.«i.  SLS  members  of  the  Senate 
delegation  to  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly Spring  Meeting  during  the  2d 
session  of  the  102d  Congress,  to  be  held 
in  Banff,  AB.  Canada,  May  14-18.  1992. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  PERMITS 

I  Mr.  WAXMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  apparently  decided  to  re- 
write the  Clean  Air  Act  to  include  a 
massive  new  loophole  that  Congress  ex- 
plicitly rejected.  That  loophole  would 
allow  polluters  to  increase  emissions 
without  notifying  the  public,  as  the 
law  expressly  now  requires. 

Leading  experts  from,  the  lead  coun- 
sel at  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Comptroller  General,  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  have  con- 
cluded that  this  loophole  is  not  lawful. 
The  President  of  the  United  States 
took  an  oath  of  cTice  to  faithfully  en- 
force the  laws.  Th.j  law  was  passed  by 
the  Congress  and  signed  by  this  Presi- 
dent. For  him  to  now  create  loopholes 
that  were  expressly  rejected  by  the 
Congress  not  only  does  an  enormous 
amount  of  harm  to  the  environmental 
objectives  of  protecting  public  health 
and  the  environment,  but  it  does  an 
enormous  amount  of  harm  to  the  idea 
that  this  is  a  nation  of  laws  and  not 
men. 

The  decision  will  now  come  from  Bill 
Reilly,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  Administrator.  That  is  where 
the  lawful  decision  must  be  made.  We 
urge  Mr.  Reilly  to  reject  this  rec- 
ommendation by  the  President  and 
those  who  would  advise  him  to  increase 
loopholes  to  increase  pollution. 


CALLING  FOR  A  PERFOR.MANCE 
AUDIT  OF  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES 

I.Mr.  DOOLITTLE  asked  and  was 
triven  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
need  more  accountability  m  the  way 
we  spend  money,  the  way,  that  is,  that 
the  House  spends  money  from  its  legis- 
lative appropriation  accounts. 

In  the  February  5,  1992,  Co.ngre.s- 
sioNAL  Record,  there  is  a  record  of  a 
transfer  of  $314,000  to  renovate  so- 
called  vacated  space  in  the  Capitol 
Building.  Looking  into  this  transfer.  I 
have  come  to  find  out  that  this  money 
was  supposed  to  be  used  to  repair  sag- 
ging steps  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cap- 
itol, which  are  still  sagging.  Members 
ma.v  have  seen  them  as  they  came  in  to 
the  Chamber  this  morning. 

Instead,  this  money  is  being  used  to 
renovate  vacated  space  in  the  Capitol. 


The  vacated  space  referred  to  in  the 
Congressional  Record  is  actually  the 
offices  of  the  Democratic  Steering  and 
Policy  Committee.  Apparently  the 
steps  will  continue  to  sag. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress I  would  like  to  know  how  our 
money,  that  is  the  money  of  the  people 
that  I  represent,  is  being  spent.  I  urge 
full  disclosure  of  the  legislative  appro- 
priations accounts  and  a  performance 
audit  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  IMPLEMENTATION 

I  Mr.  SIKORSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permiission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  1-7 
years  ago.  George  Bush  stood  m  the 
Rose  Garden  of  the  \\'hite  House  and 
signed  into  law  sweeping  changes  m 
America's  Clean  Air  Act.  We  were  all 
happy  for  the  fanfare.  Many  in  this 
body  worked  long  and  hard  for  a  decade 
for  those  amendments.  For  a  decade  we 
had  to  fight  special  interests  that 
sought  to  slash,  and  dash,  and  dice,  and 
stall  and  kill  clean  air  proposals  aimed 
at  healing  the  worst  threats  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  over  100  million 
.Americans.  For  a  decade,  the  American 
public  had  a  role  m  the  process,  an  op- 
portunity to  hear  and  be  heard  on  a  law 
that  will  greatly  affect  their  kids 
lives. 

But  George  Bush  and  his  faithful 
sidekick,  D.^N  Quayle,  have  now  re- 
written the  1990  Clean  Air  Act  without 
bothering  to  do  it  legally,  without 
bothering  with  the  concerns  of  the 
American  people,  without  bothering 
with  the  legal  and  scientific  opinion  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Every  Member,  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat, should  be  troubled  by  this  action 

The  administration  is  willfully  ignor- 
ing statutory  language  and  delivering  a 
huge  election  year  payoff  to  America's 
biggest  polluters  and  campaign  con- 
tributors and  turning  our  constitu- 
tional process  on  its  head. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
want  clean  air.  not  fanfare,  not  photo 
ops,  and  not  payoffs  to  polluters,  clean 
air. 


THE  MADISON  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
most   203    years   ago.    James    Madison. 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  durmg  the  House  prixreedings,  e.g  ,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m 
Matter  set  m  thiS  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor 
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prciposeil  a  const itutional  amendment 
prohlbitini?  Congress  from  giving  Itself 
a  midterm  pay  raise. 

The  reijuired  38  States  now  have  rati- 
fied this  provision  and  yesterday  the 
national  Archivist  ruled  that  It  has  be- 
come our  27th  amendment 

I  strongly  support  the  enactment  of 
this  amenilment 

Three  years  .iiiro  I  joined  together 
with  a  numlier  n!  other  Members  to 
spons(jr  a  bill  to  require  Congress  to 
take  this  action 

The  amendment  will  retjuire  a  delay 
of  any  approved  congressional  pay 
raise  until  after  the  next  election 

This  will  give  citizens  an  opportunity 
to  express  their  views  at   the  polls  be 
fore  a  pay  raise  goes  into  effect. 

I  look  forward  to  casting  my  vote  in 
favor  of  the  resolution  endorsing  our 
27th  amendment 


olu- 


gf.orop:      Hrsn    thk      f.nvihon 

MKN'TAI.  DISASTKH   I'HKSIDKNT 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks) 

Mr  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr  Speaker. 
we  all  remember  when  George  Bush 
promised     to     be     the     environmental 

President. 

Hut  It  s  clear  now  that  President 
Bush  has  compiled  one  of  the  worst  en- 
vironmental records  of  any  20th  cen- 
tury President. 

Two  years  ago.  President  Bush  at- 
tempted to  fulfill  a  campaign  promise 
by  signing  a  clean  air  bill.  The  ink  was 
not  even  dry  before  he  started  to  gut 
it. 

While  campaigning  in  Texas,  he  an- 
nounced he  would  relax  controls  on 
emissions  from  pKDwerplants. 

While  campaigning  in  Michigan,  he 
said  he  would  permit  higher  benzene 
emissions 

And  just  last  week  the  President  re- 
wrote the  reporting  requirements 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  despite  pro- 
tests from  his  own  Environmental  Pro- 
tect um  .•\gency  that  his  action  was  ille- 
gal. 

Unfortunately,    the    President's   fail 
ure  to  enforce  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  just 
the  tip  of  the  globally  heated  and  melt- 
ing iceberg 

Four  years  ago,  President  Bush 
promised  no  net  loss  of  wetlands:  Then 
he  changed  the  official  definition,  ef- 
fectively removing  half  of  Americas 
wetlands  from  Federal  Government 
protection. 

At  the  direction  of  President  Bush, 
the  United  States  weakened  the  inter- 
national treaty  to  control  CFC's  and 
the  depletion  of  the  ozone  layer.  Prior 
to  the  Rio  conference. 

Last  week,  administration  officials 
decided  to  override  the  P^ndangered 
Species  Act  and  permit  logging  on 
about  1.700  acres  of  Federal  land  in  Or- 
egon, endangering  the  spotted  owl  and 


falling  to  provide  any  Inrig  teii 
tion  to  America's  need  for  jolis 

Mr  Speaker.  George  Bush  is  not  the 
environmental  President  George  Bush 
is  the  environmental  disaster  Presi- 
dent. 


LAWRENCE  WELK    Wl-NNERFUL. 
WUNNERFUL 

(Mi  itdl'H  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  ami  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Lawrence 
Welk  was  America's  No  1  musicmaker 
in  an  era  when  America  was  No.  1  in  all 
areas  of  human  endeavor.  His  name 
will  always  remind  us  of  a  time  when 
wholesome  entertainment  was  cher- 
ished by  all  Americans. 

From  his  humble  beginnings  in 
Strasburg.  ND.  he  took  his  champagne 
music  into  over  30  million  American 
homes  each  Saturday  night  for  26 
years.  It  was  an  incredible  achieve- 
ment 

Lawrence  Welk  started  his  career 
with  few  advantages  other  than  natu- 
ral ability,  and  a  strong  moral  code. 
His  success  again  demonstrates  what  a 
person  in  America  can  achieve  with 
.self-confidence  and  courage,  {xrsist- 
ence.  and  initiative. 

Lawrence  Welk  once  said.  "There's 
no  greater  joy  than  standing  in  front  of 
a  band  and  having  it  play  to  perfec- 
tion." That  sa.ys  a  lot  about  the  man 
and  his  music. 

Lawrence  Welk  s  life  exemplifies  the 
American  dream.  Thanks  to  hard  work 
and  perseverance.  America  rewarded 
him  with  26  years  of  television  success. 
And  we  all  enjoyed  the  bubbles  while 
we  tapped,  clapped,  and  danced  along 
the  way- 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  LEAD  THK 
WAV  BV  I'A.S.SING  FEDERAL 
WORK  KoKf'K  FA.MILY  LEAVE 
ACT 

(Mr.  DARDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

.Mr.  DARDEN  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
administration  and  Congress  remain 
deadlocked  on  whether  to  grant  family 
and  medical  leave  to  all  American 
workers.  Congress  needs  to  take  action 
right  here  on  the  home  front.  We  need 
to  mandate  family  and  medical  leave 
to  all  3  million  Federal  employees  of 
the  executive  branch  and  our  own  em- 
ployees in  the  legislative  branch  as 
well. 

D  1210 

One  of  the  biggest  criticiaiM  the 
American  people  have  about  Congress 
is  that  we  pass  laws  they  must  adhere 
to  but  Congress  often  exempts  itself.  I 
believe  that  before  we  attempt  to  man- 
date  leave   policies   for   private   Amer- 


ican businesses  we  must  make  our- 
selves and  the  Federal  Government 
adopt  these  policies  first 

That  is  why  today  I  am  introducing 
the  Federal  Work  Force  Family  Leave 
Act. 

Mr  Speaker,  recent  studies  con- 
firmed that  the  Federal  Government 
has  fallen  behind  many  private  em- 
ployers who  already  grant  leave  for 
workers  to  care  for  sick  family  mem- 
bers and  for  early  child  care.  Unlike 
previous  legislation  which  would  dic- 
tate the  leave  policies  for  many  private 
American  businesses,  my  bill,  the  P>d- 
eral  Work  Force  Family  .Medical  Leave 
Act.  applies  only  to  our  own  employees 
and  Federal  workers. 

Mr  Speaker,  let  us  show  private  en- 
terprise the  way  by  setting  the  e.xam- 
ple. 


LET  US  STAKT  KKPRESENTING 
AGALN 

(.Mr  HEF'LEY  asked  and  waa  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mi  HKFLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  do  not 
have  to  tell  you  or  anybody  in  this 
Chamber  that  the  people  across  Amer- 
ica are  mad.  and  they  are  mad  at  us. 

Yes.  it  has  crystallized  in  the  anger 
over  the  bank  and  the  restaurant  and 
things  like  that,  but  even  more  so.  I 
think  they  are  mad  at  us  because  we 
are  not  taking  the  title  of  -Represent- 
ative "  seriously  They  do  not  feel  that 
we  are  representing  their  interests  here 
in  these  Chambers. 

We  are  not  getting  anything  done 
that  they  would  like  to  see  us  get  done. 
For  instance,  as  I  go  to  town  meetings 
all  over  the  country  and  as  the  polls 
are  run.  we  know  that  80  percent  of 
American  people  want  a  balanced- 
budget  amendment  and  have  for  some 
time.  We  know  that  70  percent  of  the 
American  public  say  they  want  a  line- 
item  veto.  It  comes  up  at  every  town 
meeting  that  any  of  us  hold.  And.  yet. 
we  are  not  producing  that. 

These  are  things  we  could  do.  and  we 
could  do  it  right  now.  We  could  do  it 
now.  There  is  no  problem,  there  is  no 
hindrance  to  it.  Let  us  start  represent- 
ing again,  taking  our  title  seriously. 


NO   INTELLIGENT   LIFE  LEFT  IN 
CONGRESS 

(Mr  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.! 

Mr.  TRAFICANT  .Mr  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Bush  said  the  economy  is  getting 
better,  and  to  in  fact  stabilize  it.  he  is 
embarking  on  a  new  significant  eco- 
nomic endeavor.  President  Bush  wants 
a  free-trade  agreement  with  Chile 

That  is  right,  Mexico  is  not  enough. 
The  President  is  absolutely  convinced 
that  we  will   strengthen  our  economy 


by  having  free-trade  agreements  with 
countries  that  hire  workers  at  30  cents 
an  hour 

Now,  when  you  look  at  that,  the 
President's  plan  will  do  two  things. 
The  good  news  is  American  companies 
will  begin  to  invest  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars  back  into  manufacturing. 
The  bad  news  is  the  American  compa- 
nies will  invest  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  Chile  and  in  Mexico. 

Meanwhile,  the  Land  of  the  Rising 
Sun  says,  'Do  not  take  away  our  free 
ride  for  trade  or  we  will  retaliate." 

Members  of  Congress,  take  a  look  at 
our  balance  of  payments,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  wise  for  the  American  people 
to  say,  "Beam  me  up.  Scotty.  there  is 
no  intelligent  life  left  in  the  Con- 
gress." 


SUGGESTED  ELIMINATION  OF 
LSO  S  SPECIAL  INTEREST  CAU- 
CUSES 

'.Mr  W,\LSH  asked  and  was  given 
permi.ssion  to  addre.ss  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
niarks, ) 

Mr.  WALSH  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  address  the  issue  of  LSO's  or 
legislative  service  organizations.  Con- 
gress, as  you  know,  is  divided  into 
committees  with  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion Everyone  agrees  we  have  too 
many  committees  and  subcommittees. 
Further,  we  have  select  committees 
with  no  legislative  responsibility.  They 
have  nice  sounding  names  that  impress 
our  constituents,  but  really  do  nothing 
but  give  us  a  platform  to  talk. 

Beneath  these  layers  of  our  mam- 
moth bureaucracy  we  have  LSO's. 
These,  for  the  uninitiated,  are  our  spe- 
cial interest  caucuses.  Organizations 
like  the  Sunbelt  Caucus.  Populist  Cau- 
cus, Border  Caucus.  Arts  Caucus,  are 
supported  with  taxpayer  funds.  Do  we 
really  need  these'.'  Can  we  afford  them':' 
What  do  they  do''  They  tend  to  mix 
public  funds  with  private  donations. 
Staffing  IS  comingled  and  this  creates 
turf  battles  with  committees  of  juris- 
diction. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  them, 
other  than  for  State  delegations  which 
have  a  need  to  coordinate  activities. 
Let  us  eliminate  all  LSO's  on  the  way 
toward  streamlining  our  operations 
here.  Let  us  get  hack  to  basics,  to  the 
committee  structure  that  has  served 
our  Nation  well  for  200  years. 


Yes.  this  same  environmental  Presi- 
dent who  trumpeted  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  previous  Congress  in  en- 
suring cleaner  and  better  air  for  our- 
selves and  our  children  now.  with  his 
willing  accomplice  sneaking  around  in 
the  dark  of  night,  caters  to  the  people 
with  the  real  power  in  America,  the 
corporate  moneyed  interests,  and  has 
undone  what  this  Congress  did  and 
which  he  trumpeted  with  such  great 
fanfare  of  protecting  the  Nation's  envi- 
ronment. 

His  clean  air  bill  now  becomes  his 
clean  air  folly,  and  the  failure  of  this 
administration  to  fulfill  the  fundamen- 
tal promise  of  ensuring  a  brighter  fu- 
ture and  a  better  tomorrow  for  our- 
selves and  our  children  has  been  sullied 
by  the  tawdry  accomplices,  the  Vice 
President's  Competitiveness  Council, 
in  the  back  rooms  of  the  White  House. 

This  environmental  President  is 
truly  an  environmental  disaster,  and 
the  mitigation  he  owes  the  American 
people  will  come  due  on  election  day. 


AN  ENVIRONMENTAL  DISASTER 
(Mr.    ECKART  asked   and   was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  ECKART.  .Mr.  Speaker,  President 
George  Bush  claims  to  be  the  President 
of  change,  and  we  are  delighted  to  hear 
that.  We  know  that  he  has  changed  his 
position  on  abortion;  he  has  changed 
his  position  on  taxes;  and  now  he  has 
changed  his  mind  about  clean  air. 


OPPOSING  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  ALCOHOL.  DRUG  ABUSE.  AND 
MENTAL  HEALTH  REORGANIZA- 
TION ACT 

(Mr.  J.AMES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose 
the  conference  report  on  the  Alcohol. 
Di'ug  .Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Reor- 
ganization Act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Florida  has  the  fourth 
largest  population  of  any  State  in  the 
Union.  Yet  with  all  the  problems  that 
come  with  a  population  of  more  than  13 
million,  this  conference  report  cuts 
Florida  out  of  an  estimated  S16.5  mil- 
lion, retroactively. 

This  bill  will  require  Florida  to  give 
up  funds  It  was  previously  told  it  could 
spend.  We  want  to  pass  a  good  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker.  This  one  is  simply  unfair. 

And  the  impact  on  Florida,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  be  devastating.  More 
than  1.300  inpatient  rehab  clients  will 
be  put  out  on  the  street;  2.400  people 
will  no  longer  receive  outpatient  treat- 
ment. 

Mr,  Speaker,  we  cannot  simply  turn 
these  people  away  and  expect  them  to 
become  productive  members  of  society. 
This  conference  report  is  unfair  to  the 
State  of  Florida.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  oppose  it. 


A  SAD  DAY  FOR  AMERICA 

(Mr.  KENNEDY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
evening  after  I  had  finished  dinner  with 
my  two  young  sons,  we  turned  on  the 
television  to  watch  the  national  news. 
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and  in  that  program,  once  again,  came 
the  assassination  of  my  uncle. 

But  this  was  a  different  one.  In  this 
program  not  only  did  my  children  and 
I  have  tc  bear  witness  to  my  uncles 
killing  once  again,  as  we  have  had  to 
do  hundreds  of  times,  as  I  have  had  to 
do,  watch  my  father  killed  hundreds  of 
times,  but  this  time  the  national  news 
of  this  country  chose  to  publish  the  au- 
topsy photographs  of  my  uncle. 

I  want  the  people  of  this  Chamber  to 
know  how  outrageous  an  act  I  feel  that 
was,  how  harmful  to  my  family  I  feel 
that  was,  how  harmful  I  hope  that  the 
American  people  feel  that  was. 

This  does  nothing  to  further  the 
cause  of  the  investigation  of  President 
Kennedy's  murder.  Our  family  has  spo- 
ken loud  and  clear  and  said  that  we 
want  whatever  records  that  this  Cham- 
ber and  that  the  Senate  feel  are  nec- 
essary to  conduct  an  investigation  to 
be  made  available  to  the  public. 

We  asked  for  one  thing,  which  was 
that  the  autopsy  photographs  remain 
private  as  a  part  of  our  family.  It  is  the 
most  private  request,  and  last  night 
the  national  news  chose  to  break  that 
request. 

It  IS  a  sad  day  for  .America. 


D  1220 


URGING       OPPOSITION       TO       CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  S    1306,  AL- 
COHOL.   DRUG    ABUSE    AND    MEN- 
TAL    HEALTH     ADMINISTRATrVE 
REORGANIZATION  ACT 
(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission   to    address    the    House    for    1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 1 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Aicohoi. 
Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Admin- 
istrative Reorganization  Act.  sched- 
uled for  consideration  under  suspension 
of  the  rules  today,  would  reorganize 
Florida's  allocation,  cutting  our  share 
hy  $16.5  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  only  4  more 
months  left  in  fiscal  year  1992.  and 
changes  of  this  magnitude  would  be 
devastating  to  people  m  our  State. 
Florida  is  the  ultimate  provider  State. 
We  rank  dead  last — No.  56  of  56  States 
and  territories  in  Federal  return  on  our 
tax  dollars.  Florida  is  the  fastest  grow- 
ing, large  State. 

Florida  is  under  enormous  pressure 
to  care  for  a  burgeoning  immigrant 
population.  These  individuals  have 
needs  for  drug,  alcohol,  and  mental 
health  services,  too,  We  are  not  talking 
about  discretionary  spending,  either 
These  changes  would  mean  we  are 
going  to  have  problems  meeting  feder- 
ally mandated.  State  requirements. 
What  should  we  tell  these  people  who 
come  to  treatment  centers  desperate 
for  help?  That  our  funds  have  dried  up"' 
Sorry,  try  another  State? 
Mr.  Speaker,  enough  is  enough. 
I  urge  all  who  care  about  fairness  and 
effective  service  delivery  to  oppose  the 
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conference  report  on  S    i;«)6.  the  Alco- 
hol, Drutj  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  A<1- 

niinistration 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOISE 

A>rain.  con^jratulations  to  the  em- 
ployees of  this  outstanding  Kansas 
company  for  their  dedication  and  com- 
mitment to  heintr  the  best. 


May  19,  1992 


WRONGFUL  US  POLICY  ENCOUR- 
AGES BLOODLETTING  IN  THE 
BALKANS 


May  19,  1992 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


PROGRESS  AFTER  200  YEARS 

(Mr  I)fc;P'AZIO  asked  and  was  given 
p«'rmission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 1 

Mr.  DeFAZIO  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  this  institution  has  been  shak- 
en by  public  criticism  The  American 
public  has  tilted  the  Capitol  dome  back 
like  a  big  rock  and  taken  a  critical 
look  at  what  lies  underneath.  Let  us 
show  the  American  pi'ople  that  not  all 
that  lies  underneath  this  dome  burrows 
in  the  ground  when  shown  the  litrht  of 
day 

This  Cfingi'ess  is  ,in  hoiiorat)!e  body 
with  many  hard  working  Members,  We 
can  eradu  ate  the  aura  of  privilege  that 
has  hung  over  this  Chamber  lor  200 
years  Two  hundred  years  ago  James 
Madison  started  something  which  we 
have  the  honor  of  carrying  to  comple- 
tion today,  if  we  so  vote.  James  Madi- 
son saw  something  wrong  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  increasing  their  own 
salaries,  unchecked  by  their  constitu- 
encies. 

Adoption  of  this  much  delayed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  will 
prevent  a  future  Congress  from  raising 
its  own  pay  until  a  recorded  vote  has 
been  held  and  an  election  has  inter- 
vened 

This  is  progress,  after  200  years  of 
delay 

Mr  Sjwaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  with  me  in  voting  to  approve  this 
amendment  Let  us  show  that  the  Con- 
stitution IS  truly  a  living  document 
that  represents  the  will  of  the  people  of 
this  country 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  GORDON-PIATT 
ENERGY  GROUP  OF  WINFIELD.  KS 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ) 

Mr  NICHOLS  Mr  Speaker,  today  1 
nse  to  salute  a  company  in  my  dis- 
trict, the  Gordon  Piatt  Energy  Group 
located  in  Winfield.  KS. 

I  am  saluting  the  Gordon-Piatt  En- 
ergy Group  because  they  have  been 
named  the  recipient  of  the  national 
Subcontractor  of  the  Year  .\ward  from 
the  Small  Business  .-Vilministration 

Since  their  founding  in  1949.  the  Gor- 
don-Piatt Energy  Group  has  earned 
worldwide  recognition  for  the  excel- 
lence of  their  work  ethic  and  the  supe- 
rior quality,  delivery  and  comp«'titlve 
pricing  of  their  products 

The  Gordon- I'latt  Energy  Group  was 
nominated  for  the  award  by  the  Beech 
Aircraft  Corp  of  Wichita  who  wanted 
the  202  skilled  employees  of  this  com- 
pany to  receive  the  recournition  they 
deserve. 


WHAT  IS  AN  ANCIENT  FOREST'' 
(Mr.  R.^YENEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

fiiaiks,  t 

.Mr  RAVENEL  Mr  Speaker,  do  you 
know  what  an  ancient  forest  is''  It  is  a 
place  never  before  defiled  by  man. 
where  trees  of  great  age  and  girth 
reach  hundreds  of  feet  toward  the  heav- 
ens and  are  nourished  by  their  fallen 
brothers,  a  home  for  diverse  creatures 
great  and  small  and  a  comfort  for  the 
human  soul.  Only  a  remnant  of  these 
(  athedral  woodlands  yet  remain,  most- 
ly in  the  public  domain.  But  now  an- 
other portion  of  these  precious  places 
has  been  condemned  to  death  by  chain 
saw,  fire,  bulldozer,  and  erosion,  never 
to  exist  again  as  now.  To  save  a  thou- 
sand jobs  IS  the  excuse  but  wont  the 
jobs  be  gone  after  the  butchery?  Of 
course  they  will.  Shame  on  the  death 
squad  and  those  who  convened  it.  Re- 
verse with  an  executive  order  this  out- 
rage against  nature.  Mr  President,  lest 
you  be  held  personally  responsible  at 
the  polls. 


TIME  TO  GET  RID  OF  POLITICAL 
ACTION  COMMITTEES 

(Mr  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permKssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  MAZZOLI.  .Mr  Speaker,  it  may 
be  a  little  strong  for  some  tastes  to 
compare  special  interest  political  con- 
tributions, political  action  committee 
contributions,  to  fungus,  particularly 
to  the  giant  fungi  we  now  find  are  un- 
derlying the  forest  floors. 

But,  just  as  these  giant  fungi,  which 
stretch  over  hundreds  of  acres,  under- 
mine the  forest  floor  and  weaken  the 
healthy  vegetation  in  the  forests,  spe- 
cial Interest  political  action  contribu- 
tions have  undermined  citizen  con- 
fidence in  the  government  and  the.v 
have  weakened  the  political  process. 

Mr  .Speaker,  political  action  com- 
mittees were  invented  in  order  to  level 
the  playing  field  and  to  make  political 
races  more  competitive  But,  a  Federal 
Election  Commission  study  of  the  first 
quarter  of  1992  contributions  found 
that  of  the  $44  million  political  action 
committees  gave  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year.  543  million  went  to  incum- 
bents, only  $1  million  to  challengers. 

Before  it  is  too  late,  Mr  Speaker,  in 
order  to  save  the  political  process,  we 
have  to  get  rid  of  political  action  com- 
mittees. 


(Mr  ROHRAHACHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr  ROHRABACHER  Mr  Speaker, 
the  Serbian  army  has  killed  1.300  peo- 
ple in  the  last  4.S  days  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina.  First  It  was  Slovenians, 
then  it  was  thousands  of  Croatians. 
now.  It  is  the  Muslims',  in  Bosnia,  turn 
to  die  Next  in  line,  no  doubt,  will  be 
ethnic  Albanians  in  Kosova. 

.Mr.  Speaker.  1.5,000  to  20,000  people 
have  been  killed  so  far  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia,  Most  of  them  civilians  in- 
cluding many  women  and  children, 

Serbia's  strongman.  Slobo  Milosevic, 
and  his  henchmen  are  responsible  for 
this  killing  spree  When  the  fighting 
ends,  and  it  will  end.  Milosevic  and  his 
Communist  conspirators  should  be 
tried  as  war  criminals.  They  are  guilty 
of  crimes  against  humanity. 

.Milosevic's  psychopathic  frenzy  is 
communism's  last  bloody  bout  with 
Western  civilization  in  Europe.  Just  as 
the  Nazis  were  held  responsible,  we 
should  hold  these  Serbian  gangsters  re- 
sponsible. They  are  proving  again  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  nazisin 
and  communism  except  the  shape  of 
the  lapel  pin 

Unfortunately,  our  own  Government 
has  acquiesced  to  the  bloodletting  in 
the  Balkans.  That  acquiesence.  too,  is 
a  disgrace.  Those  in  our  Government 
who  have  shaped  this  policy  of  total  in- 
action if  not  neutrality,  in  the  face  of 
murderous  aggression  are  wrong  and 
will  be  held  accountable. 


n  1230 

CONFERKNCi:  RKIMJHT  ON  S. 
UNFAIR  TO  FLORIDA 
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(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  BENNE'rr  .Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  thing  to  live  in  a  growing  State 
but  sometimes  hurtful,  as  far  as  being 
assisted  by  the  Federal  Government  is 
concerned.  As  to  the  alcohol,  drug 
abuse,  and  mental  health  bill  which 
will  be  before  us  this  afternoon.  I  hope 
you  will  not  vote  for  the  conference  re- 
port, because  it  is  very  unfair  to  the 
State  of  Florida.  Actually  it  cuts  deep- 
ly in  these  particular  fields  where  we 
have  a  need  for  greater  funds. 

Due  to  the  way  in  which  the  formula 
is  arranged,  growing  States  like  Flor- 
ida. California.  Texas  are  hurt  by  this 
matter,  and  I  sincerely  hope  you  will 
vote  against  the  conference  report  this 
afternoon  so  that  we  can  correct  this. 


CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  LIMA,  OH. 
COMMENDED  FOR  STRONG  FIGHT 
AGAINST  DRUGS.  ALCOHOL 

(Mr.  OXLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  the  positive  addic- 
tion antidrug  abuse  program  of  the 
Catholic  schools  of  Lima.  OH.  follow- 
ing the  occasion  of  their  10th  Annua] 
Positive  Addiction  Week 

Positive  addiction  is  a  vibrant  pro- 
gram that  helps  keep  young  people 
from  becoming  involved  with  alcohol 
and  illegal  drugs  by  stressing  the  bene- 
fits of  remaining  drug  free,  in  addition 
to  spelling  out  the  very  real  dangers  of 
drug  abuse.  By  emphasizing  the  good 
things  in  students'  lives,  such  as  ath- 
letics, academic  achievement,  and 
community  values,  positive  addiction 
reaffirms  the  knowledge  that  drugs 
have  no  place  in  the  lives  of  the  phys- 
ically and  intellectually  vigorous. 

Mr  Speaker,  last  week  the  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control,  on  which  I  serve,  held  a  hear- 
ing on  community-based  antidrug  ini- 
tiatives Community-based  efforts  are 
not  a  substitute  for  Federal  action,  but 
neither  can  Federal  dollars  substitute 
for  community  and  school-based  activ- 
ism. 

I  want  to  commend  the  students  and 
faculty  of  the  Lima  Catholic  schools 
for  their  commitment  to  the  fight 
against  drugs  and  underage  drinking. 


this  is  a  needle  exchange  program.  We 
are  going  to  the  taxpayers  across  this 
country  and  say  for  the  first  time  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  only  opting 
out  of  the  drug  abuse  business  but  we 
are  going  to  go  over  to  parks  and  give 
needles,  we  are  going  to  go  across 
.America  and  give  needles  to  those  who 
abuse  drugs. 

Now  needless  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker. 
AIDS  is  a  problem,  the  spread  of  dis- 
ease is  a  problem.  We  know  that.  But  it 
would  be  a  bigger  problem  for  us  in  the 
Federal  Government,  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  condone  the  use 
of  drugs  by  financing  the  use  of  the 
needles  and  actually  taking  them  out 
and  making  them  available  to  those 
who  abuse  the  laws  of  this  country  and 
those  who  abuse  drugs. 

Vote  against  the  first  suspension. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Mfume).  The  Chair  would  advise  per- 
sons seated  in  the  gallery  that  they  are 
here  as  guests  of  the  House,  and  that 
any  act  of  approval  or  disapproval  of 
the  proceedings  is  not  allowed. 


PLEASE  VOTE  AGAINST  THE 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  1306 

(Mr  SHAW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 1 

.Mr  SH.\W.  .Mr  Speaker,  the  first 
thing  after  the  one  minutes  today,  we 
are  going  to  be  discussing  a  bill  which 
IS.  I  think,  perhaps  misnamed.  It  will 
be  the  conference  report  on  S.  1306.  the 
Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Reorganization  Act.  which  is 
the  first  suspension  vote  that  we  will 
have. 

Mr  Speaker.  1  would  ask  all  of  our 
colleagues  to  take  not  only  a  close 
look  at  this  bill  but  after  you  do  so.  for 
God's  sake  please  vote  against  it.  This 
is  one  of  the  worst  pieces  of  legislation 
that  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  cannot  believe  that  we  are  bringing 
it  up  under  suspension.  What  this  does. 
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from  Mississippi  and  Georgia  who 
shared  in  naming  the  orbiter  the 
Endeavour. 

Six  years  ago  when  my  amendment 
passed  the  House  to  create  the  nation- 
wide name  the  orbiter  contest  I  never 
dreamed  over  70,000  students  would 
participate  and  submit  over  6.000  pro- 
posals. 

It  was  worth  the  wait.  As  I  saw  the 
tears  of  those  young  people  I  said  a  si- 
lent thank  you. 

Thank  you  for  caring  about  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country  and  making  the  ef- 
fort to  be  a  part  of  it. 

We  are  all  proud  of  you. 


THE  CANCER  WEAPON  AMERICA 
NEEDS  MOST 

(Mr,  SANDERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, ) 

Mr,  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  today  ran  a  full-page  ad 
entitled.  --The  Cancer  Weapon  America 
Needs  Most."  And  what  the  ad  does  is 
describe  an  article  which  will  soon  he 
appearing  in  Reader's  Digest  m  support 
of  H.R.  4206.  the  Cancer  Registry 
Amendment  Act  of  1992  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  House  and  Senator  P.^T- 
HICK  Leahy  of  Vermont  introduced  m 
the  .Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H,R.  4206  will  give  our 
country  vitally  needed  information 
upon  the  scourge  of  cancer  which  now 
impacts  one  of  three  Americans,  and  it 
will  give  us  information  about  the  epi- 
demic of  breast  cancer  which  is  sweep- 
ing this  Nation,  especially  New  Eng- 
land. 

.Mr.  Speaker,  the  good  news  is.  the 
Senate  has  already  passed  this  legisla- 
tion; the  conference  committee  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  has 
passed  the  legislation. 

It  will  come  before  the  floor  of  the 
Hou.se  next  week.  Let  us  all  work  to- 
gether, pass  this  legislation  and  strike 
a  real  blow  against  this  killer  disease. 


SPACE  SHUTTLE  'ENDEAVOUR": 
MAIDEN  VOYAGE  MADE  IN  STYLE 

(Mr,  LEWIS  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  i 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  .Mr  Speaker, 
this  past  week  has  been  a  triumphant 
one  for  the  American  space  program. 

The  space  shuttle  Endeavour  made  its 
maiden  voyage — and  made  it  in  style. 

The  heroic  retrieval  of  the  satellite 
was  a  source  of  pride  for  millions  of 
Americans  and  taught  our  astronauts 
valuable  lessons  for  the  future. 

Personally,  however.  1  was  most 
moved  by  the  reaction  of  the  students 


UNITED  STATES  SPECIAL  FORCES 
COMMENDED  FOR  BRAVERY  IN 
SIERRA  LEONE  OPERATION 

(Mr.  SISISKY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SISISKY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  profes- 
sionalism and  bravery  of  the  United 
States  Special  Forces  who  recently 
evacuated  359  American  citizens  from 
the  West  African  country  of  Sierra 
Leone.  I  want  to  personally  commend 
Col.  Bill  Tamgney  and  Lt,  Col,  Stan 
Florer.  who  were  responsible  for  plan- 
ning and  executing  this  top-Tiight  oper- 
ation, 

John  Crowley,  a  constituent  from 
Chesapeake.  VA.  was  one  of  the  Ameri- 
cans rescued  from  Sierra  Leone  after  a 
military  rebellion  erupted  on  April  29. 
Mr.  Crowley,  who  is  vice  president  of 
Earl  Industries  in  Portsmouth.  VA. 
kept  a  diary  of  his  harrowing  experi- 
ence. As  published  in  the  Virginian 
Pilot  and  Ledger-Star,  the  final  entry 
in  Mr.  Crowle.v's  remarkable  account 
reads:  -Sunday.  May  3 — We  are  in  the 
airl  *  •  *  This  whole  operation  was  ex- 
tremely professional!  The  Army  and 
Air  Force  personnel  were  first  class.' 
.■Vfterward.  he  said.  'I  was  pretty  proud 
to  be  an  American." 

Our  first  class  military  operations  m 
Sierra  Leone  and  elsewhere  should 
make  us  all  proud  to  be  Americans.  We 
can  all  take  inspiration  from  the  skill 
and  courage  that  the  men  and  women 
of  our  armed  services  exhibit  day  in 
and  day  out.  We  must  never  take  for 
granted  the  freedoms  we  enjoy  as 
Americans,  nor  forget  the  vital  role  of 
our  armed  services  in  protecting  those 
freedoms  for  all  of  us. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
M.A.zzoLl).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
clause  5  of  rule  I.  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  postpone  further  proceed- 
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in^fs  lotliiy  on  each  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on 
which  the  vote  is  objected  to  under 
clause  4  of  rule  X\' 

Any  votes  ordered  on  the  first  three 
suspt'nsions  will  be  postponed  until 
after  debate  has  com  luded  on  all  mo- 
tions to  susp«^nd  the  rules.  If  a  vote  is 
ordered  on  the  final  suspension,  the 
ratification  of  the  27th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  the  vote  will  he  post- 
poned until  Wednesday.  M.iy  20.  1992 


CONFKKKNCK  RKPOKT  ON  S    1306. 
ADAMHA  REORGANIZATION  ACT 

Mr  WAXMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  aKree  to  the 
conference  report  on  the  Senate  bill  S. 
1306  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend certain  programs,  to  restructure 
the  Alcohol,  Drugr  Abuse  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes 

D  1240 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill 

I  For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceediniirs  of  the  House  of 
May  14.  1992.  at  pajfe  11319  i 

The  Sl'KAKKR  pro  tempore  (Mr 
M.\/.Z(i[.ii.  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Wax- 
man]  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr 
Bmlky)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  Wax.Man). 

liKNERAI.  LEAVE 

Mr  WAXMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  now  under  consider- 
ation. 

The  SPKAKKR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California? 

There  w.is  no  objection. 

Mr  WAX.MAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  House 
conferees,  I  am  pleased  to  present  the 
conference  report  on  S.  1306.  the 
.•\r>.AMH.\  Reorganization  Act.  Passage 
of  this  l.mdmark  legislation  represents 
an  important  continuation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  leadership  in  the 
fields  of  addictive  and  mental  dis- 
orders. 

F"irst  and  foremost,  the  legislation 
provides  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental 
Health  Administration  Under  the  leg- 
islation the  three  AD.-\.MHA  national 
research  institutes  will  be  transferred 
to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
All  service-related  activities  of  the  In- 
stitutes, including  clinical  training  and 
program  evaluation  activities,  are 
transferred     to     the     new     Substance 


Abuse  and  MenUil  Health  Services  Ad- 
ministration Under  the  proposal,  three 
new  centers— the  Center  for  Mental 
Health  Services.  Center  for  Substance 
.\bu.se  Prevention,  and  Center  for  Sub- 
stance .Abuse  Treatment  Improve- 
ment-will be  established  to  admin- 
ister the  Federal  Government's  sub- 
stance abuse  prevention,  treatment, 
and  mental  health  services  programs. 

The  legislation  also  provides  for  the 
first  comprehensive  reform  of  the  Fed- 
eral alcohol,  drug  abuse  and  mental 
health  services  block  grant.  The  con- 
ference agreement  reflects  the  original 
House  proposal  to  establish  two  dis- 
crete block  grants:  one  for  mental 
health  services  and  one  for  substance 
abuse  services.  In  addition,  the  funding 
formal  for  allotting  block  grant  funds 
between  the  States  is  revised  to  more 
accurately  target  funds  to  those  popu- 
lations most  in  need.  Under  the  agree- 
ment, the  relative  population  at  risk 
will  be  taken  into  account  as  well  as 
the  State's  fiscal  capacity  and  the  cost 
of  providing  services 

In  addition  to  extending  expiring  pro- 
grams, the  legislation  establishes  sev- 
eral new  initiatives.  For  example,  in 
the  mental  health  area  a  new  categor- 
ical program  is  authorized  to  develop 
systems  of  care  to  assist  severely  dis- 
turbed children  and  adolescents.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  .Mid- 
ler] deserves  special  recognition  for 
his  leadership^ -and  that  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Children,  'i'outh  and 
Families,  in  promoting  this  initiative. 
Combined  with  related  incentives  in 
the  mental  health  services  block  grant, 
the  legislation  will  help  put  the  needs 
of  this  vulnerable  population  back  on 
the  national  agenda. 

In  the  substance  abuse  area  I  want  to 
highlight  three  important  initiatives. 
The  conference  agreement  provides  for 
establishment  of  new  categorical  pro- 
grams, to  establish  treatment  pro- 
grams for  expectant  mothers,  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  trauma 
centers  impacted  by  drug-related  vio- 
lence, and  finally  to  establish  a  first 
rate,  national  treatment  demonstra- 
tion program  in  the  National  Capital 
area,  The  agreement  represents  the 
culmination  of  3  years  of  work  by 
many  Members  and  I'd  like  to  recog- 
nize several  for  their  contributions, 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DURBIN]  was  of  great  assistance  in  ad- 
vocating establishment  of  residential 
treatment  programs  to  help  reduce  the 
number  of  Infants  born  exposed  to 
drugs.  The  agreement  responds  force- 
fully to  the  continuing  problem  of 
women  being  denied  access  to  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse  treatment  programs  be- 
cause they  are  pregnant.  Under  the  leg- 
islation, new  residential  treatment 
programs  will  be  established  that  can 
provide  the  child  care  and  prenatal 
services  that  these  women  need.  In  ad- 
dition, the  legislation  prohibits  the  de- 
nial  of  treatment  services  to   women 


because  of  their  pregnancy  and  makes 
the  States  responsible — ivs  a  condition 
of  receiving  block  grant  funds— for  as- 
suring the  availability  of  appropriate 
care. 

The  gentleman  from  Texa.s  [Mr 
COLE.MAN]  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lowery]  were  tireless 
advocates  for  including  trauma  care 
centers  as  full  partners  in  the  fight 
against  illicit  drugs  The  legislation 
authorizes  a  new  program  of  grants  to 
assist  financially  troubled  trauma  cen- 
ters, particularly  those  serving  large 
undocumented  populations 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [.Mr. 
MoRAN].  first  as  mayor  of  .Alexandria, 
and  now  as  a  colleague,  provided  elo- 
quent testimony  of  the  need  to  chajinel 
new  drug  treatment  resources  into  the 
National  Capital  area  and  make  it  an 
example  of  quality  for  the  Nation. 
Under  the  agreement,  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  will  al- 
locate $25  million  over  3  years  to  better 
organize  and  improve  the  availability 
of  drug  treatment  in  Washington  and 
the  surrounding  jurisdictions  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia. 

Passage  of  the  legislation  is  also  nec- 
essary to  implement  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  national  drug 
control  strategy.  The  legislation:  First, 
establishes  a  new  treatment  capacity 
expansion  program;  and  second,  pro- 
vides greater  State  accountability  for 
the  use  of  Federal  substance  abuse 
block  grant  funds  through  the  prepara- 
tion of  State  substance  abuse  preven- 
tion and  treatment  plans. 

Finally.  I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  importance  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  fight  .against  AIDS.  It  has 
become  increasingly  clear  that  AIDS 
and  substance  abuse  are  public  health 
threats  that  are  integrally  linked.  The 
conference  agreement  recognizes  this 
reality.  New  provisions  are  provided  to 
require  the  provisions  of  interim  treat- 
ment services— including  interim 
methadone  at  the  option  of  the  State 
and  only  if  the  State  health  officer  cer- 
tified that  such  treatment  would  not 
reduce  the  availability  of  comprehen- 
sive treatment  services— to  all  intra- 
venous drug  abusers  seeking  assistance 
and  to  begin,  on  a  limited  basis,  the 
provision  of  intervention  services  to  IV 
drug  usei-s  infected  with  HIV.  In  view 
of  the  skyrocketing  rates  of  HI\' 
among  many  drug  using  populations,  it 
IS  essential  that  HIV  risk  reduction 
methods  be  incorporated  into  all  drug 
tieatment  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  support  for  the 
conference  agreement. 

.Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BLILEY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  .5  minutes. 

Mr  Speaker,  despite  significant 
strides  that  have  been  made  in  the  re- 
duction of  illicit  drug  abuse,  many 
problems  associated  with  substance 
abuse   still   remain     .Among  the   prob- 


lems that  continue  to  plague  the  coun- 
try: 

Each  year  an  estimated  375.000  babies 
are  born  exposed  to  cocaine  and  other 
drugs; 

Fetal  alcohol  syndrome  [FAS]  affects 
as  many  as  1  to  3  infants  per  1.000  live 
births; 

Nearly  50  percent  of  Federal  prison 
Inmates  and  75  percent  of  State  prison 
Inmates  have  used  drugs.  In  major 
cities,  as  many  as  80  percent  of  those 
surveyed  who  were  arrested  for  serious 
crimes  tested  positive  for  drug  use;  and 

IV  drug  use  now  accounts  for  almost 
a  third  of  the  people  infected  with 
AIDS  and  is  the  primary  cause  of 
transmission  of  .AIDS  to  newborns. 
Over  half  of  the  heterosexuals  infected 
with  HIV  have  contracted  the  virus 
through  sex  with  an  IV  drug  user. 

These  few  statistics  demonstrate  the 
need  for  an  effective  program  of  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment.  In  light  of 
this.  I  am  pleased  that  a  compromise 
could  he  reached  on  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and 
mental  health  administration 

[ADAMHA]. 

One  of  the  major  objections  that  the 
minority  has  had  with  the  House  bill  i.s 
that  It  placed  a  number  of  onerous  set- 
asides,  earmarks,  and  taps  on  the  block 
grant  to  fund  new  categorical  pro- 
grams. This  shifting  of  moneys  from 
the  block  grant  to  set-asides  and  cat- 
egorical grant  programs  significantly 
reduces  the  flexibility  of  States  to  ad- 
dress the  critical  needs  of  their  popu- 
lations. 

To  increase  State  flexibility  in  ad- 
ministering the  block  grant,  the  con- 
ference agreement  has  eliminated  the 
set-aside  for  drug  abusers  and  narrowed 
the  existing  set-aside  for  women.  In  ad- 
dition, the  taps  on  substance  abuse  and 
mental  block  grants  have  been  elimi- 
nated or  considerably  narrowed. 

.Also.  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  this 
conference  report  meets  the  admini.>- 
tration's  goal  to  reorganize  the  agen- 
cies of  .AD.AMH.A  This  legislation 
transfers  the  three  research  institute.'^ 
to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
[NIH].  The  remaining  agencies  are  re- 
constituted as  the  Substance  Abuse 
and  Mental  Health  Services  .Adminis- 
tration, with  the  responsibility  for 
Federal  treatment  and  prevention  pro- 
grams Also,  a  new  center  for  mental 
health  services  has  been  created. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  engage 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Wax.ma.'V]  in  a  colloquy,  if  he  would 
consent, 

.Mr.  W.AXM.AN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  absolutely 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  .Speaker.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  one  of  the  block  grant  en- 
forcement provisions  in  the  conference 
report  would  give  complainants  a  right 
to  participate  m  noncompliance  hear- 
ings that  is  broader  than  the  right  they 


the 


gen- 


currently  enjoy.  Under  current  law. 
complainants  may  present  evidence  at 
a  hearing,  but  may  not  participate  as 
parties.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  con- 
ferees intended  to  give  complainants 
the  right  to  participate  as  parties,  but 
the  conference  report  provisions  are 
somewhat  ambiguous  and  might  be 
misconstrued  to  expand  the  participa- 
tion rights  of  non-Federal  entities. 
Will  the  chairman  confirm  that  we  did 
not  intend  to  expand  such  rights'' 

Mr.  W.AXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wil 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    BLILEY.    I    yield    to    the 
tleman  from  California. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  .Am  I  therefore  correct 
that  if  the  conference  report  is  enacted 
into  law.  non-Federal  entities  should 
not  be  permitted  to  participate  as  par- 
ties in  noncompliance  hearings'' 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman's statement. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Wax.m.\.\].  and.  .Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  W.AXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Synar]  who  was  a  lead  spon- 
sor of  a  very  important  provision  in 
the  legislation  dealing  with  cigarette 
control. 

Mr.  SY"NAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
first  of  all  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  both  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Waxma.n]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  BLILEV]  for 
the  excellent  job  they  have  done  of 
holding  the  House  position  during  the 
conference.  Particular  recognition 
ought  to  also  go  to  Ripley  Forbes  on 
the  staff  who  did  an  excellent  job  put- 
ting this  together. 

.Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  nse  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
Community  Mental  Health  and  .Sub- 
stance .Abuse  Services  Act. 

The  conference  report  includes  three 
provisions  which  demonstrate  the  Con- 
gress' commitm.ent  to  eliminating  to- 
bacco use  among  adolescents. 

In  almost  every  jurisdiction  ;n  this 
country,  it  is  illegal  for  young  people 
to  purchase  tobacco  products.  Yet. 
3,000  teenagers  being  smoking  every 
day. 

Clearly  the  law  is  not  being  enforced. 

The  conference  report  requires  states 
to:  First,  enact  laws  prohibiting  those 
under  18  from  purchasing  tobacco  prod- 
ucts; and  second,  that  States  enforce 
those  laws. 

It  is  completely  appropriate  that  pro- 
visions relating  to  adolescent  tobacco 
use  be  included  as  part  of  the  reauthor- 
ization of  funding  for  substance  abuse 
treatment  and  prevention. 

.Adolescent  tobacco  use  has  been 
linked  to  use  of  other  illicit  drugs  like 
marijuana  and  crack  cocaine. 

Tobacco  use  teaches  kids  how  to  re- 
solve   their    problems    through    chemi- 
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cals.  The  nicotine  in  cigarettes  is  an 
addictive  drug. 

The  ready  availability  of  tobacco 
products  sends  kids  the  false  message 
that  tobacco  use  is  OK. 

The  provisions  in  the  conference  re- 
port are  an  important  step  m  the  fight 
to  eliminate  adolescent  tobacco  use 
and  to  protect  the  health  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues. 
HENRY  Wax.Ma.v  and  TOM  BLILEY.  for 
working  with  me  on  this  provision  and 
for  holding  to  the  House  position  dur- 
ing the  conference.  I  want  to  particu- 
larly thank  Ripley  Forbes  for  his  as- 
sistance. 

D  1250 

Mr.  BLILEY'.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bilirakis]  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

.Mr,  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Flondian.  I  nse  to 
express  my  reluctance  and  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill  before  us  today.  S 
1306  would  have  a  serious  and  irrep- 
arable effect  on  Florida's  alcohol,  drug 
abuse,  and  mental  health  service  pro- 
grams. According  to  the  Florida  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Rehabilitative 
Services.  Florida  could  lose  $16.5  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1992.  What  this 
means  is  simplistic  terms  is  that  as  a 
result  of  this  bill.  Florida  will  have  to 
give  back  $16.5  million  of  their  grant 
award  money,  with  only  4  months  left 
m  the  grant  year.  This.  Mr.  .Speaker,  is 
unsound  and  unfair  financial  practice. 

For  mental  health  programs,  there 
will  be  a  reduction  of  $4  million.  This 
will  result  in  services  not  being  avail- 
able to  an  estimated  3.436  seriously 
emotionally  disturbed  individuals  who 
require  a  range  of  community  support 
services  to  live  m  their  community. 

The  reduction  of  S12.6  million  for  sub- 
stance abuse  programs  is  even  more  se- 
vere. It  will  result  m  services  not  being 
available  to  an  estimated  1.383  alcohol 
and  drug  abusmg-addicted  individuals 
requiring  a  range  of  com.munity-based 
treatment  services.  The  full  range  of 
communit.v-based  treatment  program.s 
will  be  affected,  both  by  reducing  ca- 
pacities of  some  programs  and  closure 
of  others. 

.As  far  as  my  congressional  district  is 
concerned,  the  service  loss  in  Pasco 
and  Pinellas  Counties,  both  in  my  dis- 
trict, will  exceed  $1  million.  The  Pasco- 
Pinellas  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Planning  Council  and 
the  Development  Center  of  Pasco, 
which  provides  mental  health,  alcohol, 
and  drug  abuse  services,  have  indicated 
to  me  that  the  impact  on  these  services 
would  be  severe — several  local  services 
would  virtually  be  eliminated,  I  am 
submitting  with  this  statement  for  the 
Record  a  more  detailed  account  of  how 
these  reductions  would  affect  the  peo- 
ple of  Florida. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report 
needs  some  work  Florida  has  numer- 
ous urban  areas  whuh  have  been  struK- 
^lini?  to  combat  dru»f  abuse  and  due  to 
Federal  funding,  progress  is  being 
made.  However,  if  fundinK  is  reduced 
for  a  State  like  Florida,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  hiKh  growth  State,  what 
will  happen  in  the  future'.'  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  this  hvislation  must  be  re- 
viewed by  the  conference  committee, 
once  attain,  so  that  Florida's  concerns 
can  be  addressed.  Until  then.  I  must 
oppose  this  legislation. 

STATK  OK   FUIRIDA.    DKI'ARTMK.ST  OK 

Health       and       Rkhahimtativk 
Services. 

TaUahasnee.  FL   Man  IS.  1992. 
Congressman  Michaki.  Br.ikakis. 
Rayhurn  House  Olfue  Huildinq, 
V,ashtnglon.  DC 

Dkak  Se.nator  Biuirakis:  This  is  to  pro 
vide  yiju  with  information  specific  to  Flor- 
ida's Alcohol.  DruK  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
(ADM)  ProKram  to  be  used  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday.  May  19  and  20.  when  the  House 
and  Senate  are  scheduled  to  consider  the 
Conference  Report  on  S  1306.  the  Alcohol. 
DruK  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Reorganiza- 
tion Act 

The  loss  of  $16,506,000  In  the  Federal  Fiscal 
■year  1992  ADM  Block  Grant  award  will  have 
a  serious  and  irreparable  effect  on  Florida's 
ADM  service  delivery  system  This  reduction 
Is  occurring  simultaneously  with  shortfalls 
In  the  projected  amount  for  Florida's  general 
revenue  collections  Substantial  state  fund 
Ing  reductions  for  ADM  services  are  profKjsed 
by  the  Legislature  for  state  fi.scal  year  1992 
93  to  maintain  a  balanced  budget  It  is  un- 
likely that  state  revenues  will  be  available 
to  makeup  the  fundinK  loss  in  the  ADM 
Block  Grant.  Consequently,  the  loss  of  $16 
million  significantly  diminishes  the  contin- 
ued availability  of  services  to  citizens  who 
desperately  need  them 

For  mental  health  programs,  the  reduction 
of  $4  million  will  result  in  services  not  being 
available  to  an  estimated  3.436  seriously 
emotionally  disturbed  individuals  requirinK 
a  rantre  of  community  support  services  in 
order  to  live  in  their  community  The  reduc 
tlon  of  $12,5  million  for  substance  abuse  pro- 
KTams  is  even  more  severe  It  will  result  in 
services  not  being  available  to  an  estimated 
1.383  alcohol  and  druif  abusing  addicted  indi- 
vidual requiring  a  range  of  communlty-ba.sed 
treatment  services  The  full  range  of  com- 
munity-based treatment  services  will  be  ef- 
fected, both  by  reducing  capacities  of  some 
programs  and  closure  of  others 

The  attached  summary  provides  additional 
details  alKiut  the  effect  of  the  reductions 
Certainly,  a  reduction  of  this  magnitude  will 
manifest  a  negative  consequence  on  vir- 
tually every  one  the  issues  of  concern  in  the 
conference  bill  It  will  damage  our  ability  to 
improve  efforts  directed  toward  the  special 
populations  identified  in  the  bill  and  to  com- 
ply with  the  many  assurances  the  bill  re- 
quires of  states 

We  consider  it  unconscionable  to  place  a 
retroactive  effective  date  of  October  1991  for 
Implementation  of  the  new  formula  Lit- 
erally taking  back  $16  million  of  Florida's 
grant  award,  with  only  four  months  In  the 
grant  year  left  to  obligate  the  funds  under 
statutory  requirements  of  a  one  year  obliga- 
tion period,  is  unsound  and  unfair  finanf  lal 
practice  As  you  are  aware,  states  have  been 
under  considerable  pressure  to  draw  down 
funds  during  the  current  grant  year  In  ef- 
fect, this  has  forced  Florida  into  an  acceler- 


ated spending  rate,  when  compared  to  the 
pro  rata  amount  we  would  have  spent  bailed 
on  the  federal  fiscal  year  1991  award  amount, 
to  comply  with  federal  statute  Now  the  bill 
would  require  us  to  give  up  funds  the  pre- 
vious statute  required  us  to  obligate 

We  would  appreciate  any  change  you  can 
accomplish  to  improve  our  funding  situation. 
Most  Ideal  would  be  either  to  alter  the  for- 
mula approved  m  the  bill,  or  to  obtain  an 
amendment  which  would  change  the  hold 
harmless  effective  date  to  the  original  FFY 
1992  allocation  level,  rather  than  the  1991 
funding  level  If  this  is  not  possible,  at  a 
minimum,  it  is  desirable  that  an  amendment 
be  added  to  the  bill  to  stipulate  that  the 
FFY  1992  grant  awards  will  not  be  revised.  In 
this  case,  the  effective  date  for  implement- 
ing the  new  formula  needs  to  be  FFY  1993. 
consistent  with  all  other  provisions  of  the 
bill 

We  respectfully  appreciate  your  efforts  on 
behalf  of  obtaining  changes  which  would 
minimize  the  effect  of  S  1306  on  Florida's 
ADM  system.  Please  let  me  know  if  1  can  as- 
sist further  in  this  respect. 
Sincerely, 

RoBKBT  B.  Williams. 

Secretary. 

svb8tance  abise  services  adamh,^ 
Block  Grant  Rediction 

The  reductions  of  $12,502.!)38  in  ADAMHA 
Block  Grant  funding  for  Substance  Abuse 
Services  in  F'^'  1992-93  and  the  future  are  as 
follows 

Impact  on  continuation  base  funding. 
$7,439,702: 

Residential  Services -These  services  in- 
clude detox,  short  and  long  term  residential 
and  half-way  house  services  This  will  elimi- 
nate 202  beds  providing  services  to  approxi- 
mately 1.383  clients  for  a  total  of  $4,529,764 

Outpatient  Services -These  services  in- 
clude counseling,  testing,  methadone  treat- 
ment, aftercare,  case  management  and  day 
treatment  services  This  will  eliminate  serv 
Ices  to  approximately  2,416  clients  for  a  total 
of  $1  ,,^09,938 

Over  3,000  clients  are  currently  on  waiting 
lists  statewide  for  residential  and  outpatient 
services  at  this  time.  As  a  result  of  the  above 
reductions,  statewide  waiting  lists  will  in- 
crease by  over  100% 

Loss  of  Florida  Addiction  Treatment  Cen 
ter,   the  only  statewide  facilltv  exclusively 
for   substance   abusers    with    mental    health 
problems   (dually   diagnosed  i.   This   loss   re- 
sults in  450  clients  not  receiving  services 

Based  on  the  above  reductions.  64%  of  all 
clients  statewide.  2.719.  are  criminal  justice 
Involved  Without  the  benefit  of  substance 
abuse  treatment,  these  clients  will  likely 
continue  criminal  activity 

Approximately  32%  of  all  clients  statewide 
are  at  risk  for  HIV  as  a  direct  result  of  their 
substance  abuse  Given  the  sex  for  drugs 
trade  and  sharing  of  Injection  equipment, 
these  high  risk  individuals  are  increasingly 
in  danger  of  both  contracting  and  spreading 
this  disease  Based  on  the  above  reductions, 
1,360  clients  at  high  risk  of.  or  infected  with. 
HIV  will  not  receive  needed  substance  abuse 
treatment 

Impact  on  new  services,  $5,062,836 

Residential  Services— $3,797,127  m  antici- 
pated funding,  now  eliminated,  could  have 
served  approximately  1-161  additional  clients 
in  170  beds 

Outpatient  Services— $1,265,709  In  antici- 
pated funding,  now  eliminated,  could  have 
served  approximately  2,024  additional  clients 
In  outpatient  programs 


Am  i.T  MENTAL  Health  ADAMHA  Block 
Grant  Reoiction 

The  following  summarizes  the  estimated 
impact  of  a  $4,002,463  reduction  in  the 
ADAMHA  7Vust  Fund  on  Adult  Mental 
Health  Services- 
Reduced  Service  Units -An  estimated 
86,358  service  units  will  be  lost  leaving  3.436 
individuals  unserved 

Service  Center  Reductions— The  block 
grant  reduction  will  Impact  adult  mental 
health's  ability  to  provide  the  following 
services:  assessment,  Clozaril:  day  night: 
intervention  services  in  the  jails:  outpatient 
treatment,  overlay  services  to  nursing 
homes  and  adult  congregate  living  facilities: 
and  all  levels  of  community  residential  serv- 
ices 

.Additionally,  this  ADAMHA  block  grant 
reduction  could  place  the  department  out  of 
compliance  with  the  Johnson  vs  Bradley 
stipulated  agreement  and  with  the 
Sanbourne  vs  Chiles  negotiations  This  could 
result  In  a  federal  court  takeover  of  adult 
mental  health  services  in  Florida  and  result- 
ing in  a  multi-million  dollar  additional  cost 
to  the  state's  taxpayers. 

Most  adult  mental  health  major  initiatives 
will  be  set  back  particularly  the  reduction  of 
the  state  mental  health  treatment  licensed 
tied  capacity  to  15  licensed  lieds  to  100.000 
p<jpulatlon  By  reducing  the  ability  of  com- 
munities to  set^e  people  with  serious  mental 
Illness,  increased  utilization  can  be  expected 
in  mental  health  institutions  and  crisis  sta- 
bilization units,  all  of  which  are  already  over 
capacity 

Also,  this  current  reduction  could  cause 
Florida  to  lose  additional  .ADAMHA  Block 
Grant  by  forcing  the  state  to  be  out  of  com- 
pllan<  e  with  Public  Law  99«60. 

Mr.  WAXMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr   MrDKKMOTTl 

Mr  McDKR.MOTT  Mr  Speaker,  first 
I  want  to  commend  the  work  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
ranking  member  for  this  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report.  This  bill  makes 
major  improvements  in  our  mental 
health  and  substance  abuse  programs  I 
am  especially  proud  of  the  new  provi- 
sions on  comprehensive  mental  health 
services  for  children  with  serious  emo- 
tional disturbances 

I  also  urge  Members  to  support  the 
language  on  interim  methadone  main- 
tenance. I  lespect  the  concerns  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ran- 
GEI.)  has  raised  about  this  provision 
Anyone  involved  in  drug  treatment 
will  agree  that  methadone  alone  does 
not  amount  to  real,  effective  treatment 
for  heroin  addiction.  You  have  to  pro- 
vide other  services. 

But  the  .AIDS  virus  is  spreading  fast- 
er among  intravenous  drug  users  than 
any  other  group.  Sharing  a  needle  with 
an  infected  person  is  the  easiest  way  to 
get  AIDS,  because  the  virus  enters  the 
bloodstream  directly.  Anyone  who  has 
sex  with  an  l\'  drug  user  is  at  high  risk 
of  infection.  Those  are  the  hard  reali- 
ties we  must  face 

Those  realities  are  too  urgent  to  jus- 
tify forcing  addicts  to  wait  for  real 
treatment  slots  to  open  up.  when  meth- 


adone can  reduce  their  dependence  on 
heroin,  and  on  the  shared  needles  that 
spread  AIDS  virus.  I  am  ready  to  vote 
the  money  for  real  treatment  for  ev- 
eryone who  needs  it.  to  eliminate  the 
waiting  lists.  So  is  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

But  we  must  not  put  people  at  daily 
risk  of  their  lives  while  we  wait  until 
we  can  provide  money  for  effective 
treatment.  We  must  not  abandon  peo- 
ple without  any  help,  just  because  we 
cannot  provide  all  the  help  we  know 
they  need  immediately. 

I  know  that  my  colleague  from  New 
York  does  not  want  to  abandon  people 
who  need  help.  I  respect  his  sincerity 
and  his  lifelong  dedication  to  the  war 
against  narcotics.  But  interim  metha- 
done maintenance  can  save  lives.  It  can 
be  provided  responsibly,  under  medical 
supervision.  I  must,  respectfully,  ask 
my  colleagues  on  this  floor  to  vote  for 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Thomas], 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  ranking  member 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me.  and  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port which  reauthorizes  the  alcohol, 
drug  abuse,  and  mental  health  services 
block  grant. 

This  bill  adds  another  level  of  de- 
fense to  our  communities  so  they  may 
continue  to  fight  against  drug  abuse 
with  prevention  and  treatment 

I  want  to  particularly  thank  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  member  for 
striking  some  of  the  burdensome  set- 
asides  that  have  been  in  this  bill  in  the 
past.  I  introduced  a  bill  to  reduce  the 
required  percentage  States  must  spend 
on  intravenous  drug  use.  which  Chair- 
man W'AXM.\N  agreed  to.  and  I  want  to 
thank  him  for  that. 

This  piece  of  legislation  was  part  of 
the  rural  health  caucus'  program,  and 
the  group  that  has  come  together  in 
the  conference  report  has  strengthened 
that  position.  Rural  areas  will  greatly 
benefit  from  the  added  flexibility 

While  this  bill  still  requires  .States  to 
treat  drug  users,  it  does  not  microman- 
age  the  block  grant  programs.  The  re- 
sult is  that  there  will  be  much  less 
stress  on  compliance  and  more  on  edu- 
cation, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  ScHUMER] 

Mr.  SCHTMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 
and  I  commend  him  for  his  leadership 
on  this  issue. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port, and  I  would  like  to  address  two 
provisions  that  I  think  are  of  particu- 
lar importance  to  the  war  on  crime  and 
on  drug  abuse.  The  first  deals  with 
drug  treatment  in  the  prisons. 

The  bill  authorizes  demonstration 
programs   that  provide   treatment   for 


substance  abuse  for  prison  inmates 
through  fiscal  year  1994.  One  cannot 
underestimate  the  importance  of  this 
issue.  Our  Subcommittee  on  Crime  and 
Criminal  Justice  has  found  that  when 
prisoners  are  given  drug  treatment, 
particularly  therapeutic  drug  treat- 
ment, in  the  prisons,  the  recidivism 
rate  plummets,  thereby  reducing  crime 
and  reducing  cost  to  the  Government. 

The  programs  that  are  in  the  bill  are 
those  that  we  have  in  the  crime  bill. 
We  have  an  allowance  to  give  manda- 
tory drug  treatment  in  the  prisons  to 
every  Federal  prisoner.  Unfortunately, 
those  are  being  held  up  by  the  fili- 
buster in  the  Senate.  Therefore,  this 
bill  does  not  have  as  much  money,  but 
It  is  something,  and  it  is.  I  think, 
something  that  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats and  liberals  and  conservatives 
can  all  agree  upon,  because  it  is  not 
only  economic  but  it  reduces  costs. 

The  bill  also  extends  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  high-risk  substance  abuse 
prevention  grants  program.  This  is  an- 
other crucial  part  of  crime  prevention. 
We  have  to  have  tougher  sentences, 
and  we  have  them.  We  have  to  have 
enough  prisons  to  put  the  criminals  m. 
and  wp  ai-e  getting  there.  But  unless  we 
do  something  about  what  is  fundamen- 
tally wrong  with  the  people  who  are 
committing  crime,  people  who  are  just 
going  in  and  coming  out.  we  are  not 
going  to  succeed.  The  programs  here, 
targeting  high-risk  youths  and  provid- 
ing an  ounce  of  prevention  of  medicine, 
are  worth  a  pound  of  cure  later  when  it 
may  be  too  late  if  we  do  not  do  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Wax- 
.MA.N],  and  the  committee  for  their  lead- 
ership, and  I  ask  for  passage  of  this 
fine  hill. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  HOLLOWAY]. 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  to  me  is  a  shameful 
bill  that  we  bring  up  on  suspension. 
With  something  that  is  as  important  as 
this,  I  do  not  understand  why  we  do  not 
simply  take  it  up  in  a  few  minutes  and 
go  from  there. 

I  want  to  first  of  all  criticize  the 
drug  control  policy  department  for  its 
inactivity  as  this  bill  proceeded 
through  subcommittee  and  committee. 
We  saw  it  as  a  danger.  We  saw  that  ex- 
actly what  we  are  facing  today  could 
be  a  part  of  this  bill,  and  until  last 
week  we  saw  very  little  action  from 
the  Departm.ent.  But  I  do  want  as  part 
of  the  record  to  read  the  opening  para- 
graph of  the  statement  of  Bob  Mar- 
tinez, the  drug  czar,  and  then  I  would 
like  to  submit  it  as  part  of  the  record. 
This  is  what  it  says: 

The  Congress  has  before  it  legislation  per- 
mitting the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  needle 
exchange    programs.    Enacting    this   iegisla- 
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lion  would  be  shameful:  indeed  it  would  be 
morally  bankrupt  It  would  mean  that  Fed- 
eral tax  dollars  would  pay  for  the  needles  ad- 
dicts use  to  inject  illegal  drugs. 

D  1300 

I  think  that  basically  sums  up  my 
standing  before  us  here  today.  It  is  sad 
that  I  have  to  vote  against  a  bill  that 
has  important  parts  to  it.  addressing 
mental  health  and  addressing  the  issue 
that  we  have  of  illegal  drugs  being  used 
in  this  country.  But  I  have  to  on  the 
basis  that  I  do  not  believe  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  intend  for  us  to 
pay  for  needles  to  pass  out  to  drug 
users  and  addicts.  How  do  you  convince 
a  drug  addict  to  come  forward  and  get 
treatment  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment itself  IS  handing  needles  out  to 
them  and  paying  for  them? 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  I  think  this  issue  is 
very  big  before  us  today,  I  think  every 
Member  of  this  House  should  vote 
against  this  report,  and  I  think  we 
should  send  it  back  and  change  it. 

Mr,  Speaker,  for  the  Record  I  in- 
clude the  statement  by  Bob  Martinez, 
the  Director  of  National  Drug  Control 
Policy. 

Drug  Czar  Urges  CoNGRE.-^^  to  Retain  Pro- 
hibition Against  Funds  kor  Needle  Ex- 
change PR(^GRAMS 

Washington  -The  Congress  has  before  it 
'.e^islation  permitting  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  needle  exchange  progra.ms  Enact- 
ing this  legislation  would  be  shameful,  ir;- 
deed  it  would  be  morally  bankrupt.  It  would 
mean  that  Federal  lax  dollars  would  pay  for 
the  needles  addicts  use  to  inject  lilega! 
drufrs 

Despite  the  likelihood  that  dispensing  nee- 
dles will  mean  more  drug  addiction  and  more 
death,  and  despite  the  fact  that  there  is  pre- 
cious little  evidence  that  such  programs  ac- 
tually stop  the  spread  of  AIDS.  Congress  will 
soon  consider  legislation  to  rescind  the  cur- 
rent statutfjry  prohibition  on  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  this  purpose 

Rather  than  support  such  dangerous  gim- 
micks as  needle  exchange.  Federal  funds 
should  be  used  to  back  programs  of  dem- 
onstrated value.  For  instance,  many  cities 
have  successfully  used  aggressive  outreach 
programs  both  to  educate  IV  drug  users 
about  the  dangers  of  the  HIV  virus  and  to  get 
them  to  enter  drug  treatment  programs,  I 
would  hope  that  Congres.s  would  help  pro- 
mole  this  proven  alternative  by  continuing 
to  forbid  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  needle 
exchange  programs 

Providing  free  needles  to  drug  addicts  only 
helps  them  die  sooner,  because  it  makes  it 
more  difficult  to  get  these  desperate  individ- 
uals the  treatment  they  need.  How  can  Gov- 
ernment convince  an  addict  to  enter  treat- 
.T.ent  while  it  is  providing  him  with  !"ree  nee- 
dles'' And  how  can  the  Government  continue 
10  convince  others  that  drug  use  is  wrong  at 
ihe  same  lime  it  is  facilitating  drug  use  by 
the  most  desperate  and  seriously  ill  addicts? 
Surely  the  answer  is  not  to  increase  the 
number  of  infected  needles  in  our  urban  envi- 
ronm.ent,  where  children  and  others  may 
come  in  contact  with  them. 

1  urge  Congress  to  retain  the  prohibition 
against  using  Federal  funds  for  needle  ex- 
change program.s  And  I  urge  them  to  act 
quickly  on  the  .Administrations  request  for 
more  treatment  slots  m  those  areas  of  the 
country    where    treatment   shortages   exist. 
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Needles  exchatiKe  programs  are  an  admission 
of  defeat,  a  throwing  In  of  the  lowfl  We  ran 
do  better  than  this 

Mr  WAXMAN  Mr.  SpfakL-i .  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  i?en- 
tleman  from  Georkria  [Mr  ROWLAND],  a 
very  important  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr  ROWLAND.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  chairman  and  lommend  him  on  the 
work  he  has  done  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Spt>aker.  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  the  conference  report  on  S  1306. 
community  mental  health  and  sub- 
stance abuse  services.  This  bipartisan 
initiative  has  resulted  in  an  improve- 
ment in  our  efforts  to  combat  mental 
illness  and  substance  abuse.  These  are 
ff rowing  problems  to  which  we  must 
structure  innovative  solutions. 

This  legislation  will  create  an  Office 
of  Rural  Mental  Health  which  will  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  Federal,  pub- 
lic, and  nonprofit  private  entities  to 
ensure  that  the  mental  health  needs  of 
rural  adults  and  children  are  addressed 
and  that  these  individuals  receive 
needed  services. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  all 
States  must  provide  tuberculosis  serv- 
ices. The  number  of  tuberculosis  cases 
in  this  country  are  growing  at  an  unbe- 
lievable rate,  posing  an  increasing  pub- 
lic health  threat  to  citizens  across  the 
country  and  to  health  care  workers 
who  are  increasingly  coming  into  con- 
tact with  undiagnosed  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis. I  have  spoken  with  officials  in 
my  own  State  of  Georgia  who  are  very 
concerned  that  aggressive  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  tuberculosis  be  forth- 
coming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report 
represents  one  step  in  the  strong  stand 
we  must  take  to  deal  with  the  health 
care  problems  that  weaken  both  our 
urban  and  rural  communities.  I  urge 
the  passage  of  the  S.  1306  conference  re- 
port. 

The  SPF:aKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Mazzolh.  The  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Waxman]  has  8'.'  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Bi.iLEY]  has  11  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BLILKY  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr  Goss], 

Mr  GOSS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  the  near- 
b.v  Commonwealth  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  be  able 
to  rise  in  support  of  S.  1306  because  it 
has  a  lot  of  good  material  in  it  that  is 
going  to  do  a  lot  of  good  for  needs  that 
we  have  in  our  Nation  that  have  been 
well-identified.  Unfortunately,  it  also 
has  a  fatal  flaw  of  unfairness  in  it  It 
has  retroactively  taken  away  from  our 
fourth  most  populous  State,  which  has 
many,  many  well-documented  needs  in 
this  area,  funds  which  are  critical  for 
us  to  do  our  job  down  there,  to  the 
point  it  has  alerted  the  Governor  and 
the  whole  delegation. 


Mr  Speaker  we  are  very  concerned 
We  believe  the  appropriate  solution 
would  be  to  pull  this  bill  and  send  it 
back  for  some  retroactive  work  so  this 
unfairness  is  removed  and  we  can  all  go 
forward  together  on  it. 

Just  in  my  own  district  we  are  going 
to  lose  one  detox  center.  We  are  going 
to  have  the  closing  of  beds  in  one  of 
our  major  cities,  have  outpatient  coun- 
seling closed  down  in  another  area,  and 
residential  treatment  in  another  area. 
We  have  over  4.000  clients  who  are 
going  to  lose  services  and  over  40  em- 
ployees will  be  laid  off  down  in  my  part 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  this  is 
fair,  and  I  do  not  think  this  is  what  the 
committee  nor  the  conference  in- 
tended. I  think  we  need  to  go  back  and 
resolve  this  matter,  because  I  do  think 
there  is  a  better  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  therefore  will  vote  no 
and  urge  the  sponsors  to  do  that. 

Mr  waxman.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SMiTHl 

.Mr  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for-  yielding,  and 
I  certainly  want  to  commend  him  on 
the  job  he  has  done  over  the  years  on 
this  issue. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  to  take  excep- 
tion to  this  particular  bill  because  the 
bill  authorizes  many  excellent  sub- 
stance programs,  but  they  are  all  ne- 
gated. Mr  Speaker,  by  the  devastating 
changes  in  the  block  grant  allocation 
formula. 

If  Congress  approves  this  conference 
report.  Florida  will  lose  approximately 
$16  5  million  retroactive  to  October  1. 
1991.  Such  a  reduction  would  have  a 
devastating  effect  on  our  alcohol,  drug 
abuse,  and  mental  health  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  talking 
about  an  unfair  allocation  under  a  new 
formula.  We  are  not  talking  about 
what  we  think  Florida  ought  to  get. 
This  is  what  Florida  has  been  getting 
in  the  face  of  a  rising  population,  ris- 
ing drug  abuse  problems,  rising  alcohol 
problems,  a  rising  number  of  residents, 
and  something  anybody  hardly  ever 
talks  about.  Mr  Speaker,  a  rising  prob- 
lem among  the  elderly.  Elderly  drug 
abuse  is  one  of  the  major  concerns  now 
In  Florida. 

All  of  these  programs  would  be  abso- 
lutely devastated  In  fact,  Florida 
would  have  to  give  back  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reverse  this  unfair  issue  and  vote  no  on 
this  hill.  Let  us  send  it  back  and  keep 
the  formula  the  way  it  was. 

Mr.  BLILEY  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  so  at  this  time  to 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  and  friends 
from  Florida  that  when  this  bill  passed 
through  the  other  body,  both  Senators 
supported  this  bill  which  contained  the 
funding  allocations  for  Florida  as  cur- 
rently in  the  conference  report.  That  is 
my  understanding. 
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So  I  would  point  that  out  to  Mem 
bers.  because  this  bill  has  many  impor- 
tant features.  It  has  been  a  long  time 
Since  we  have  been  able  to  get  an  au- 
thorizing bill  through.  So  I  would  hope 
that  they  would,  in  light  of  that,  in 
light  of  the  action  of  their  two  Sen- 
ators, remove  their  obligations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
mv  time 

Sir.  WAX.MAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  MoRAN]. 

Mr  MORAN  Mr  Speaker,  today.  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  and  to 
thank  Chairman  Waxma.n  and  the  other 
conferees  for  the  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion they  have  given  to  this  bill. 

Among  many  other  programs,  this 
legislation  would  specifically  fund  the 
establishment  of  a  model  program  in 
the  Washington  metropolitan  region 
for  providing  comprehensive  treatment 
services  for  substance  abuse. 

The  committee  has  aptly  chosen 
Washington,  DC.  for  this  demonstra- 
tion project  because  the  substance 
abuse  problem  here  is  so  acute.  The 
best  weapon  in  the  war  on  drug  and  al 
cohol  abuse  is  early  and  effective  treat- 
ment. While  the  Washington  metro- 
politan region  does  have  some  of  the 
best  programs,  they  are  not  nearly 
enough  to  meet  demand  The  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  region  currently  ex- 
ceeds national  averages  in  both  alcohol 
use  and  drug  abuse.  Conservative  esti- 
mates, using  federally  approved  for- 
mulas, put  the  demand  for  drug  treat- 
ment at  62.191  while  more  than  328.000 
individuals  currently  need  alcohol 
treatment.  This  great  demand  for  serv- 
ices have  overwhelmed  the  ability  of 
local  government  to  provide  drug  and 
alcohol  treatment  and.  as  a  result,  a 
majority  of  residents  in  the  area  must 
wait  more  than  4  weeks  to  be  admitted 
to  a  treatment  program. 

Substance  abuse  programs  only  work 
if  the  individual  is  a  willing  partici- 
pant. Similarly,  these  programs  are 
only  effective  if  they  can  reach  out  and 
help  individuals  when  they  first  seek 
treatment — before  they  have  time  to  go 
home  and  rethink  their  predicament.  If 
we  force  these  individuals  onto  1- 
month  waiting  lists,  we  risk  losing  the 
men  and  women  who  need  our  service 
the  most.  We  risk  losing  them  to  the 
crack  dealers  and  the  other  merchants 
of  death  who  can  provide  their  services 
any  time,  day  or  night. 

I  applaud  the  conference  report  we 
are  considering  today  because  it  miti- 
gates the  problems  of  substance  abuse 
in  this  region  by  establishing  a  model 
treatment  program  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area.  This  program  en- 
sures, to  the  extent  practical,  that  all 
individuals  seeking  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  treatment  can  be  provided  with 
this  important  service  on  a  timely 
basis.  By  providing  education  and  em- 
ployment assistance  for  patients,  this 
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program  will  also  give  the  Washington 
region  the  tools  to  end  the  cycle  of  un- 
employment and  limited  opportunities 
that  often  cause  individuals  to  fall  Into 
substance  abuse. 

The  Washington  metropolitan  region 
greatly  needs  this  program  as  the  en- 
tire Nation  needs  the  other  provisions 
contained  in  this  important  bill.  I  ap- 
preciate the  efforts  of  the  committee 
to  keep  this  project  in  this  conference 
report . 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Stearns]. 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
would  be  a  disaster  for  the  State  of 
Florida  in  its  efforts  to  provide  much 
needed  services  in  the  drug  abuse  and 
mental  health  area.  The  loss  of  $16.5 
million  in  block  grants  will  have  a  se- 
rious impact  on  Florida's  ability  to 
provide  these  drug  abuse  and  mental 
health  services.  These  are  funds  which 
were  granted  to  the  State  of  Florida. 
And  It  is  unacceptable  to  place  a  retro- 
active effective  date  of  Octobei'  1991  for 
implementation  of  the  new  formula. 

The  r-eduction  of  $12.5  millon  in  sub- 
stance abuse  services  will  likely  result 
in  the  closing  of  the  Florida  Addiction 
Treatment  Center,  which  is  the  only 
statewide  facility  supporting  those 
with  substance  abuse  and  mental 
health  problems. 

Over  3.000  clients  are  currently  on 
waiting  lists  statewide  for  services  and 
the  proposed  reduction  in  these  funds 
will  cause  this  list  to  double. 

Approximately  32  percent  of  all  cli- 
ents statewide  are  at  risk  for  HIV  as  a 
direct  result  of  their  substance  abuse. 
These  high  risk  individuals,  if  they  do 
not  receive  these  critical  services,  will 
continue  to  pose  a  health  threat  to  the 
general  public. 

The  loss  of  $4  million  of  mental 
health  services  will  greatly  impact  the 
ability  of  communities  to  serve  people 
with  serious  mental  illness  by  adding 
to  the  already  existing  problem  of 
overcapacity  in  mental  health  m.^titu- 
tions. 

I  ui'ge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
bill  and  send  it  back  to  the  conferees 
with  instructions  to  modify  the  bill  to 
retain  the  current  grant  structure  for 
the  State  of  Florida. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman    from    Florida     [Mr.    JOHN- 

STt  ).\  ] . 

Mr.  .JOHNSTON  of  Florida  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  to  be  redundant,  but  I  rise 
to  regrettably  and  strongly  urge  the 
defeat  of  this  bill.  It  is  very  unfair  and 
very  detrimental  to  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Peterson]. 

D   1310 
Mr,      PETERSON     of     Florida.     Mr. 
Speaker-.    I    thank    the    gentleman    for 
yielding  time  to  me. 


I  also  regrettably  rise  in  opposition 
to  this  conference  report.  Otherwise,  m 
this  report  some  very  good  things  have 
been  done  by  our  chairman. 

Clearly,  as  has  been  heard  by  my 
Florida  colleagues,  the  State  of  Florida 
IS  unfairly  admonished  for  doing  a  good 
job  in  this  area  in  the  past.  The  for- 
mula used  for  the  block  grant  positions 
and  programs  will  impact  Florida  in  a 
fatal  manner. 

Added  to  the  negative  process  is  the 
fact  that  this  is  retroactive  to  October 
1991.  In  fact,  the  State  of  Florida  will 
have  to  reimburse  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  programs  they  have  already 
delivered  on. 

We  must  look  at  this  very  seriously. 
We  must  take  this  conference  report, 
refer  it  back  to  the  conference  for 
these  necessary  corrections  and  bring 
it  back  to  the  full  House  and  then  pass 
it  so  that  we  can  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  addressing  the  mental  health 
and  substance  abuse  needs  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  and  30  seconds  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Ra.mstad]. 

Mr.  RAMSTAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reluc- 
tantly. I  rise  today  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues not  to  pass  this  conference  re- 
port on  the  Suspension  Calendar  today. 

This  vote  today  is  not  about  reau- 
thorizing the  ADAMHA  Program.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  Member  who  is  op- 
posed to  the  crucial  work  that 
ADAMHA  is  doing  to  reduce  the  prob- 
lems of  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse  in 
America.  Having  been  personally  in- 
volved in  substance  abuse  issues  for 
many  years.  I  take  a  back  seat  to  no 
one  in  my  support  for  reauthorizing 
ADAMHA. 

It  is  my  concern  about  substance 
abuse,  however,  that  leads  to  my  oppo- 
sition to  the  present  conference  report, 
which  would  allow,  for  the  first  time, 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  needle  ex- 
(  hange  programs. 

I  have  heard  virtuall.v  every  public 
official,  including  Members  of  this 
body,  call  drug  abuse  and  addiction  the 
most  critical  problem  facing  America. 
Yesterday,  former  health  secretary  Jo- 
seph Califano  called  addiction  our 
country's  No.  1  health  problem. 

And  he  is  right.  The  5.5  million 
Americans  who  are  chemically  depend- 
ent need  treatment  services,  not  a  Gov- 
ernment-administered needle  program. 
Federal  funds  should  be  used  to  get 
people  off  drugs,  not  to  facilitate  drug 
abuse. 

But.  last  year.  Congress  reduced  the 
President's  request  for  drug  treatment 
funds  by  $134  million.  As  a  result,  there 
were  16.000  fewer  Federal  drug  treat- 
ment slots  and  64,000  fewer  State  and 
local  treatment  slots  for  those  who 
need  them.  And  yet.  there  is  money 
available  for  the  distribution  of  nee- 
dles? 

If  we're  serious  about  reducing  the 
spread   of  AIDS   in   this   country,    let's 


support  programs  that  save  lives,  not 
destroy  lives.  Proposals  such  as  aggres- 
sive outreach  programs  to  educate  in- 
travenous drug  users  about  the  dangers 
of  the  HIV  virus  and.  most  impor- 
tantly, higher  funding  for  drug  treat- 
ment programs  to  get  people  olT  drugs 
for  good  are  the  real  keys  to  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  AIDS  through  rv  drug 
use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
talk  this  election  year  about  combat- 
ing the  drug  abuse  problem  in  our 
country.  But  the  American  people  will 
be  watching  what  we  do.  not  what  we 
say.  It's  time  to  turn  rhetoric  into  ac- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
funds  for  drug  treatment,  not  needle 
exchange,  and  to  vote  against  passing 
the  conference  report  on  the  Suspen- 
sion Calendar  today. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  make  a  clari- 
fication to  Members  who  might  think 
there  is  a  Government-funded  needle 
exchange  program  in  this  legislation. 
That  IS  absolutely  incorrect.  This  bill 
does  not  provide  for  such  a  program 
whatsoever.  However,  if  the  States 
choose  to  do  so.  that  is  up  to  them,  and 
some  States  may  and  other  States  may 
not.  I  do  not  want  any  Member  to 
think  that  we  have  a  Government- 
funded  program  for  needle  exchanges. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bacchvs]. 

Mr.  BACCHUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 
I  thank  him  for  his  leadership  on  this 
and  so  many  other  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  strong 
opposition  to  S.  1306.  the  conference  re- 
port that  reauthorizes  the  Alcohol. 
Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Admin- 
istration. I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
a  provision  in  the  report  that  would  re- 
sult in  a  $16.5  million  reduction  in 
Florida  alone;  that  includes  $12.5  mil- 
lion for  critically  needed  substance 
abuse  programs  and  $4  million  in  men- 
tal health  funds.  I  strongly  urge  the 
conferees  to  reconsider  this  report, 
which  is  retroactive  to  October  1.  1991, 
so  that  States'  awards  for  this  fiscal 
year  are  held  harmless  from,  a  third 
quarter  retroactive  reduction. 

Florida,  like  many  States,  is  facing  a 
severe  budget  crisis.  Services  are  being 
cut  while  State  and  local  administra- 
tors are  forced  to  stretch  public  funds 
to  meet  substance  abuse  and  mental 
health  needs  in  one  of  our  fastest  grow- 
ing States.  A  reduction  m  ADAMHA 
funds  8  months  into  this  fiscal  year 
would  be  a  devastating  blow  to  our 
ability  to  maintain  the  current  mar- 
ginal levels  of  critically  needed  alco- 
hol, drug  abuse,  and  mental  health 
services.  This  conference  report  is  the 
Federal  Government's  abandonment  of 
the  people  in  Florida  who  rely  on  these 
services. 

Let  me  point  out  the  direct  impact 
this  report  will  have  on  Florida.  Sub- 
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stance  abuse  services  in  this  fiscal  year 
In  P'lorida  will  lose  more  than  $12  5 
million.  The  continuinK  base  funi1in>f  of 
residential  services  and  outpatient 
services  will  be  cut  by  nearly  $7  5  mil- 
lion. In  other  words.  202  beds  providing 
detox,  short-  and  lonx-term  residential 
treatment  will  be  lost  as  a  result  of 
this  report  Moreover,  nearly  2,500  indi- 
viduals who  rely  on  counselin^r.  test- 
ing, and  methadone  treatment  will  be 
denied  services  Today,  more  than  3,000 
clients  are  on  waiting  lists  statewide 
for  residential  and  outpatient  services. 
These  waiting?  lists  will  grow  by  more 
than  100  percent  if  this  bill  is  approved 

Here  is  another  alarming  fact.  Ap- 
proximately 32  percent  of  all  clients  in 
Florida  are  at  risk  tor  HIV  as  a  direct 
result  of  their  sut)stance  abuse  Given 
the  sex  for-druKTs  trade  and  sharing  of 
needles,  these  hi^h  risk  individuals  are 
increasini?ly  in  danger  of  both  con- 
tracting ami  spread  I  nt?  AIDS  Based  on 
the  above  reduction.  1.360  clients  at 
hiKh  risk  of  HIV  or  infected  with  HIV 
will  not  receive  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment 

.^s  to  the  Impact  on  mental  health 
funding,  the  formula  m  the  conference 
report  will  reduce  by  $4  million  the 
Florida  trust  fund  on  adult  mental 
health  services.  This  will  result  in  a  di- 
rect lo.ss  of  86,358  service  units,  leaving 
3,436  individuals  unserved.  Should  this 
report  become  law.  the  adult  mental 
health  program  in  Florida  will  no 
longer  provide  day  and  night  interven 
tion  services  in  the  jails  or  outpatient 
treatment.  Services  to  nursing  homes 
and  adult  congregate  living  facilities 
and  all  levels  of  community  residential 
services  will  suffer 

Mr  Speaker.  Florida  already  ranks 
first  among  the  States  in  the  crime  per 
capita  rate,  first  among  the  States  in 
cocaine  trafficking,  second  among  the 
.states  in  pediatric  AIDS  cases,  and 
third  among  the  States  in  cumulative 
AIDS  c>uies  ADAMHA  funds  account 
for  one-fourth  of  Florida's  resources  for 
alcohol  and  other  drug  abuse  programs. 
F^lorida  simply  does  not  have  addi- 
tional State  funds  to  continue  funding 
these  badly  needed  programs  The 
State  has  been  counting  on  this  Fed- 
eral money  The  State  has  planned  for 
this  Federal  money  A  retroactive  re- 
duction is  unfair  to  Florida,  and  I  ada- 
mantly oppose  this  conference  report. 

Mr  WAX.MAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr   DtHniN). 

Mr  DURBIN  .Mr  Speaker,  each  year 
in  America  375.000  babies  are  born  who 
have  been  exposed  to  illegal  substances 
ttefore  birth  Th.it  is  1  out  of  every  10 
newborns  The  cost  for  <  aring  for  these 
children  is  enormous  Hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  hospital  costs  and 
literally  billions  of  dollars  for  health 
care,  foster  care,  special  education  and 
other  special  services  are  the  legacy  of 
the.se  unfortunate  infants. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  this  conference 
report   that   I   think   is  an   Important 


step  forward  in  remedying  this  problem 
and  I  suggested  it  to  the  committee. 

The  gentleman  from  California, 
Chairman  W.^x.m.^.n.  and  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr  Bliley]  have  been 
kind  enough  to  include  it.  and  I  think 
It  IS  very  important  It  will  provide  for 
residential  treatment  of  those  mothers 
who  are  addicted  and  want  to  have  a 
<lrug  free  pregnancy  It  gives  them  a 
chance  to  get  out  of  the  crack-infested 
neighborhoods  into  a  residential  treat- 
ment program  to  get  off  of  drugs  and  to 
give  birth  to  a  healthy  baby 

What  an  important  investment  this 
is  For  all  the  criticism  of  this  bill,  and 
we  certainly  have  heard  enough  of  it 
today,  there  are  many  positive  aspects. 
To  think  that  by  moving  forward  on 
this  grant  program  we  will  give  some 
of  these  375.000  babies  a  chance.  I  think 
is  an  important  reason  to  vote  for  the 
conference  report 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  pro- 
vision of  this  conference  report  that  es- 
tablishes a  new  grant  program  to  pro- 
vide comprehensive  residential  treat- 
ment services  to  substance-abusing 
pregnant  and  postpartum  women  and 
their  children. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work  on 
this  provision  with  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  Mr,  Waxman,  and  I 
would  like  to  thank  him  for  his  sup- 
port 

Mr  Speaker,  375.000  babies  are  born 
each  year  in  the  United  States  who 
were  exposed  to  illegal  drugs  before 
birth— 1  out  of  every  10  newborns.  The 
cost  of  caring  for  them  is  enormous: 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  hos- 
pital costs  each  year  just  to  stabilize 
them  immediately  after  birth,  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  annuall.v  for  health 
care,  foster  care,  special  education,  and 
other  social  services  they  will  need  as 
they  grow  up. 

For  many  addicted  pregnant  women, 
only  a  long-term  residential  treatment 
program  can  provide  the  services  they 
need,  including  counseling,  child  care, 
room  and  board  for  the  women  and 
their  children,  and  other  services. 
Many  women  need  to  be  able  to  get 
away  from  the  environment  that  nur- 
tures their  drug  use.  A  residential 
treatment  program  provides  the  sup- 
port system  they  need  to  stop  their 
drug  use  and  focus  on  their  recovery- 
According  to  the  Institute  of  Medi- 
cine, the  clients  of  longer  term  residen- 
tial treatment  programs  end  virtually 
all  illicit  drug  taking  and  other  crimi- 
nal behavior  while  in  residence  They 
also  demonstrate  lower  drug  use  and 
criminal  activity  and  greater  social 
productivity  after  discharge  than  they 
did  before  admission  and  than  other  in- 
dividuals who  did  not  receive  similar 
treatment.  As  a  result,  the  Institute  of 
Medicine  included  residential  treat- 
ment programs  for  pregnant  women 
and  their  children  in  its  core  strategy 
for  addressing  our  Nation's  drug  treat- 
ment needs 


Unfortunately,  many  of  our  Nation's 
residential  treatment  programs  cur- 
rently refuse  to  serve  pregnant  women 
or  refuse  to  make  provision  for  their 
children.  As  a  result,  pregnant  women 
who  desperately  need  treatment,  lan- 
guish on  the  waiting  lists  for  the  few 
programs  that  are  available  While 
they  look  for  a  program  that  has  an 
opening  and  will  accept  them,  they  and 
their  children  suffer  the  continuing  ef- 
fects of  their  addiction. 

This  measure  will  help  change  that 
tragic  reality  by  establishing  a  grant 
program  offering  to  addicted  pregnant 
women  and  their  children  the  oppor- 
tunity for  comprehensive  treatment  in 
a  residential  setting  m  which  the  chil- 
dren are  allowed  to  reside  with  their 
mother. 

The  legislation  spells  out  the  com- 
prehensive list  of  services  that  must  be 
provided  so  that  programs  will  deal 
with  the  women  and  children's  full 
range  of  needs.  For  example,  services 
for  women  must  include  health  care. 
AIDS  and  domestic  violence  counsel- 
ing, training  in  parenting,  involvement 
of  other  family  members  as  appro- 
priate, counseling  on  obtaining  em- 
ployment, and  planning  and  counseling 
to  assist  re-entry  Into  society  both  be- 
fore and  after  discharge.  Similarly, 
services  for  children  must  include 
health  care,  child  care,  counseling  as 
appropriate,  and  other  social  services 
to  help  them  overcome  the  effects  of 
maternal  addiction 

This  residential  treatment  grant  pro- 
gram and  a  related  outpatient  program 
for  pregnant  women  are  jointly  author- 
ized at  a  funding  level  of  $100  million  in 

1993.  and   such    sums   as    necessary    in 

1994.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  residen- 
tial treatment  program,  including  ad- 
ditional funding  from  the  block  grant 
and  potential  funding  from  the  special 
drug  asset  forfeiture  fund.  It  is  my 
hope  that  we  will  soon  see  many 
women  and  their  children  given  a  new 
lejise  on  life  because  of  the  residential 
treatment  services  authorized  in  this 
program 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

I  want  to  close  the  debates  by  indi- 
cating to  my  colleagues  that  this  con- 
ference report  received  the  support, 
unanimously,  of  all  the  conferees,  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  on  a  biparti- 
san basis  I  know  we  could  not  make 
every  State  happy  with  the  funding 
formula,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Members  from  the  State  of  Florida  are 
particularly  aggrieved. 

In  1991,  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  notified  each  State 
that  its  allotment  for  fiscal  year  1992 
would  likely  change  The  States  were 
notified  about  this  fact  and  that  there 
might  be  a  change,  not  to  ask  for 
money  back  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
this  fiscal  year. 

The  funding  formula,  the  allocation 
formula  is  the  best  we  could  do  I  think 
it  is  a  fair  one. 
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I  would  urge  Members  to  support  the 
legislation.  We  have  done  the  best  we 
can  on  a  number  of  difficult  issues  I 
think  we  have  a  product  that  we  can 
support  with  pride 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I.  too.  would  like  to  urge  all  Members 
to  support  this.  We  could  go  back  to 
conferences  and  work  for  many  days 
and  come  back  We  will  never  have  a 
funding  formula  100  percent  satisfac- 
tory to  every  State  in  the  Union. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  particu- 
larly to  the  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  that  contained  in  this  legislation 
are  reorganization  policies  of  ADAMHA 
that  the  Secretary  of  HHS  and  the  ad- 
ministration desperately  want.  As  the 
gentleman  from  California  said,  this 
was  unanimously  approved  by  the 
Members  from  the  other  body  on  the 
conference  committee  and  by  the  Mem- 
bers from  this  body. 

Therefore,  I  would  urge  in  the  best 
legislative  spirit  for  those  minor  dif- 
ferences we  may  have,  put  them  aside 
and  vote  for  this  legislation  which  is 
needed  for  this  vital  program  for  this 
country 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Sharp],  a  member  of  our  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 
and  I  want  to  praise  the  efforts  of  the 
gentleman  from  California,  Chairman 
Wax.man.  with  the  assistance  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  BLlLEVj. 
They  have  done  an  extremely  impor- 
tant job  on  a  complex  set  of  issues. 

All  of  us  know  we  have  a  terrible 
problem  of  drug  abuse,  alcoholism,  a 
greater  need  to  do  more  on  mental 
health  treatment  in  this  country  And 
we  are  very  limited  on  resources. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  today  about  the 
battle  of  the  allocation  of  funds.  I  come 
from  a  State  where  we  were  at  risk  of 
losing  significant  funds,  at  risk  of  hav- 
ing to  cut  hack  services  that  are  in  ex- 
istence now. 

I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  com- 
mittee to  see  to  it  that  no  State  is  cut 
back  from  the  1991  levels,  that  we  can 
sustain  what  we  are  doing  now  even 
through  all  of  us  know  we  have  a  lot 
more  to  do. 

There  was  no  simple  answer  to  this 
problem.  The  committee.  I  know, 
struggled  mightily  with  trying  to  be 
fair  and  equitable  across  the  country, 
and  it  is  a  miserable  task.  But  they 
have  succeeded  in  making  sure  that  all 
programs  and  all  services  have  a 
chance  to  go  forward. 

1  appreciate  that  very  much  and 
want  to  praise  their  efforts  and  strong- 
ly endorse  the  committee's  bill. 
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Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
yielding  back  our  time  I  want  to  men- 
tion the  hard  work  by  our  subcommit- 
tee staff.  Rip  Forbes  and  Tim  West- 
moreland and  of  the  full  committee 
staff.  Dave  Keaney.  and  from  the  mi- 
nority staff  Howard  Cohen,  and  from 
the  Office  of  Legislative  Counsel  Peter 
Goodlow.  I  want  to  thank  them  all  for 
their  strong  efforts  in  working  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  conference  report  on  S.  i306,  the 
ADAMHA  Recognition  Act. 

I  supported  H.R.  3698.  the  House  version  of 
the  bill,  when  it  came  to  the  floor  back  in 
March.  Although  the  conference  report  pro- 
vides important  authonzations  for  a  number  of 
critically  needed  substance  abuse  treatment 
and  prevention  programs.  I  have  decided,  with 
great  reluctance,  that  I  cannot  support  it 

The  conference  report  includes  highly  con- 
troversial and  unwise  provisions  relating  to  the 
treatment  of  intravenous  drug  users  that  rep- 
resent a  major  departure  from  Federal  treat- 
ment policy.  These  provisions  were  not 
passed  as  part  of  the  House  or  Senate  ver- 
sions of  the  ADAMHA  authorization  bill.  They 
were  inserted  in  the  bill  in  conference  without 
opportunity  for  debate  by  the  Memt)ers  of  the 
House.  In  my  view,  the  inclusion  of  these  pro- 
visions make  the  entire  bill  unsupportable 

S.  1306  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  issue  regula- 
tions permitting  methadone  maintenance  treat- 
ment programs  to  provide  so-called  interim,  or 
minimum,  maintenance  treatment  to  narcotic 
addicts  seeking  treatment  when  programs 
have  insufficient  capacity  to  admit  addicts  into 
treatment.  Interim,  or  minimum,  maintenance 
involves  dispensing  methadone  to  drug  ad- 
dicts without  providing  any.  or  just  minimal, 
drug  counseling  and  other  rehabilitative  serv- 
ices such  as  education,  vocational  training  and 
employment  counseling  that  are  essential  to 
helping  addicts  recover  and  lead  productive, 
drug-free  lives. 

Interim  maintenance  has  been  called  no 
tnils  methadone  maintenance,  an  unfortunate 
misnomer  because  what  it  cuts  out  are  non- 
essential frills  but  the  very  heart  of  treatment 
services  Interim  maintenance  is  not  treatment 
It  IS  the  antithesis  of  treatment.  S.  i306  puts 
the  Government's  stamp  of  approval  on  a  pol- 
icy that  says  the  mere  distribution  of  a  highly 
addictive  substitute  for  heroin  is  an  adequate 
response  to  addiction. 

The  purpose  of  the  interim  maintenance 
provisions,  according  to  the  bill,  is  to  reduce 
the  spread  of  HIV  and  AIDS  by  intravenous 
drug  users.  Unquestionably,  intravenous  drug 
abuse  is  a  major  factor  in  the  spread  of  AiDS 
I  do  not  doubt  that  those  who  put  the  mini- 
mum maintenance  provisions  in  the  bill  were 
well-intentioned.  The  problem  with  minimum 
maintenance  is  that  it  is  not  effective. 

Methadone  maintenance  is  not  a  magic  bul- 
let for  narcotics  addiction.  When  used  properly 
as  part  of  a  comprehensive  treatment  program 
providing  a  broad  array  of  counseling  and  re- 
habilitation services,  methadone  can  help  ad- 
dicts stop  using  illicit  narcotics  and  start  re- 
building their  lives.  In  too  many  cases,  how- 
ever, methadone  had  failed  to  live  up  to  its 
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early  promise  because  of  furvjing  cutbacks, 
growing  client  loads,  lack  of  oversight  and  su- 
pervision by  Federal  and  State  agencies,  and 
in  some  cases  mismanagement  ar>d  unscrupu- 
lous t)ehavior  by  program  operators.  In  a  1990 
report  on  methadone  maintenance  to  the  se- 
lect committee,  the  GAO  concluded  that  many 
programs  are  not  effectively  treating  heroin 
addiction.  In  addition  to  other  problems,  many 
patients  continue  to  use  heroin  and  other 
drugs,  primarily  cocaine,  which  continues  to 
put  them  at  nsk  of  contracting  and  spreading 
the  AIDS  virus.  GAO  strongly  recommended 
against  intenm  maintenance,  finding  that  the 
provision  of  methadone  without  counseling  or 
rehabilitative  services  would  not  significantly 
reduce  heroine  use. 

Interim  maintenance  has  been  considerea 
and  rejected  by  the  very  agencies  that  would 
have  to  administer  it  under  S.  1306  In  1989. 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  publishec 
a  proposed  rule  in  the  Federal  Register  to  au- 
thorize interim  methadone  maintenance  for  the 
same  reason  given  in  S  i306 — to  reduce  the 
spread  of  HIV  and  AIDS.  After  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  record,  FDA  and  NIDA  concluded 
that  interim  maintenance  would  not  be  effec- 
tive and  decided  to  withdraw  their  proposal. 
This  decision  was  announced  by  former  NIDA 
Director.  Bob  Schuster,  at  a  June  1990  select 
committee  hearing 

Drug  abuse  treatment  providers,  and  metha- 
done maintenance  programs  m  particular, 
overwhelmingly  opposed  the  FDAj'NIDA  pro- 
posed interim  maintenance  rule  They  feared 
that  interim  maintenance  would  be  unrespon- 
sive to  patients'  complex  needs,  would  under- 
mine public  funding  for  comprehensive  treat- 
ment and  further  erode  public  support  for  a 
fragile  treatment  system  already  weakenea  by 
years  of  undertunding  and  neglect. 

Ironically,  if  the  HHS  Secretary  fails  to  issue 
regulations  for  interim  maintenance  withm  "80 
days,  S  i306  requires  the  proposed  rule  re- 
jected by  NIDA,  FDA  and  the  treatment  com- 
munity to  go  into  effect. 

The  bill  does  not  require  programs  to  pro- 
vide minimum  methadone  maintenance,  and 
no  program  could  provide  interim  maintenance 
it  the  chief  public  health  officer  of  the  State 
objects  Other  provisions  of  the  bill,  howeve', 
require  a  State,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  its 
Federal  substance  abuse  block  grant  funds,  to 
agree  that  it  will  assure  access  to  treatment 
lor  any  intravenous  drug  user  within  14  days 
after  treatment  is  requested  or  within  120  days 
if  no  program  has  space  for  the  individual  and 
if  interim  services  are  provided  Because  treat- 
ment capacity  is  already  severely  limited  m 
many  parts  of  the  country.  States  and  drug 
treatment  programs  may  feel  pressured  to  ac- 
cept interim  maintenance  as  a  low-cost  alter- 
native to  the  loss  of  Federal  treatment  dollars. 
With  Federal  block  furxls  comprising  less  than 
one-third  of  public  treatment  funding,  this  be- 
comes a  case  of  the  tail  wagging  the  dog 

We  desperately  need  to  both  expand  and 
improve  the  quality  of  drug  treatment  in  our 
country.  Interim  maintenance  may  temporanly 
expand  treatment  capacity  but  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  treatment  quality,  and  it  will  not  be 
effective  in  reducing  the  spread  of  AIDS 

Improving  and  expanding  drug  treatment, 
and  reducing  the  spread  of  AIDS  by  IV  drug 
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users,  requires  a  long-term  commitment  of  ad- 
ditional resources  to  provide  comprehensive 
drug  abuse  treatment  services  There  are  no 
cheap  or  quick  solutions  Federal  mandates 
on  access  to  treatment  and  interim  mainte- 
nance will  not  work  and  ultimately  will  prove  to 
be  counter  productive. 

The  inclusion  of  interim  maintenance  in  S 
1306  IS  taad  drug  abuse  policy,  bad  public 
health  policy,  and  bad  legislative  procedure 
These  provisions  should  be  stripped  from  the 
conference  report  I  urge  my  colleague  to  vote 
against  S    1306 

Ms  PELOSI  Mr  Speaker,  today  we  con- 
sider legislation  which  would  provide  the  nec- 
essary framework  for  community  mental  health 
and  substance  abuse  services  This  con 
fererKe  report  responds  to  the  input  of  experts 
in  the  fields  of  mental  health  and  substance 
abuse  treatment — and  responds  directly  to  the 
input  of  the  Institute  of  Medicine 

The  legislation  t)egins  the  planning  process 
tor  comprehensive  treatment  of  pregnant 
women  and  injection  drug  users 

This  legislation  is  also  essential  to  improve 
our  national  response  to  the  HIV  epidemic 
Years  of  prevention  research  sponsored  by 
Federal  agencies  have  tieen  converted  into 
HIV  prevention  services  which  will  make  a  dif- 
ference in  rates  of  new  HIV  infections  in  this 
country  We  cannot  wait  any  longer  to  author- 
ize these  vital  programs  Each  day  that  we 
wait  will  be  counted  in  increased  cost  to  the 
Government  and — more  importantly — in- 
creased number  of  lives  needlessly  lost  to 
AIDS 

I  commend  Chairman  Dingell  and  Chair- 
man Waxman  on  this  conference  repwrt.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  agree  to  the  conference  re- 
pxart 

Mrs  MORELLA  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  S  1 306.  the  conference  report  on  com- 
munity mental  health  and  substance  abuse 
services 

This  legislation  will  provide  the  authority  for 
a  number  of  critical  substance  abuse  preven- 
tion and  tredlmeni  programs  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  conferees  retained  language 
providing  lor  residential  substance  abuse 
treatment  for  pregnant  women  This  provision 
embodied  legislation  introduced  by  my  good 
fnend  and  colleague.  Congressman  Durbin;  I 
am  an  original  cosponsor  ol  the  bill 

Our  failure  to  provide  residential  treatment 
for  pregnant  women  has  had  a  tragic  impact 
on  our  Nation  An  estimated  3/'5,000  rlrug-al- 
fected  babies  are  txjrn  every  year,  many  with 
serious  medical  problems  The  cost  of  provid- 
ing medical  treatment  and  foster  care  for 
these  children  is  far  greater  than  the  cost  of 
residential  substance  abuse  treatment  for 
pregnant  women  Hospital  care  tor  drug-af- 
fected newborns  alone  totaled  S121  million  in 
Maryland  m  1989  The  cost  of  providing  hos- 
pital and  foster  care  services  through  age  5 
for  the  9.000  cocaine-exposed  children  m  only 
8  ma|Or  cities  m  1989  totaled  S500  million 
This  cost  does  not  include  special  education 
programs  and  services  needed  after  the  age 
of  5 

And  yet.  two-thirds  of  the  hospitals  surveyed 
in  1989  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Children. 
Youth  and  Families  reported  that  they  had  no 
place  to  refer  pregnant  addicts  lor  treatment 
This  bill  authorizes  grants  for  residential  treat- 


ment, providing  these  women  with  the  serv- 
ices needed  to  regain  control  over  their  lives, 
and  preventing  damage  to  their  children  Soci- 
ety will  benefit  from  the  contributions  of  these 
women  and  their  children,  and  we  will  avoid 
the  enormous  costs  of  caring  for  addicted  in- 
fants 

S  1306  also  reauthorizes  a  number  of  dem- 
onstration projects  to  fund  innovative  pro- 
grams of  treatment  and  outreach  that  are  criti- 
cal in  our  efforts  to  prevent  the  spread  of  HIV 
disease,  as  well  as  to  provide  substance 
abuse  treatment  where  it  is  most  needed  This 
demonstration  protect  funding  has  been  one  of 
the  only  means  of  reaching  women  at  high 
risk  ol  contracting  HIV  This  program  must  be 
supported  and  expanded 

Mr  Speaker,  I  commend  Chairman  Waxman 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  tor  their  ef- 
forts, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  legislation 

Mr  PETERSON  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the  conference  re- 
port on  S  1306,  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Administration  block  grant  pro- 
gram 

It  this  conference  report  is  approved  by 
Congress,  the  State  of  Florida  will  lose  ap- 
proximately S16  5  million  of  our  share  of  the 
block  grant  To  make  matters  worse,  this  loss 
IS  retroactive  to  October  i.  1991  Florida 
would  have  to  give  back  Si 6.5  million  with 
only  4  months  left  in  the  current  fiscal  year 

Of  this  cut.  S4  million  would  be  cut  from 
mental  health  programs,  which  will  result  in  an 
elimination  oi  services  to  an  estimated  3.536 
seriously  emotionally  disturbed  individuals  re- 
quiring a  range  of  community  support  services 
in  order  to  be  productive  members  of  society 

The  remainder  of  the  cut  would  come  m  the 
form  of  a  Si 2.5  million  reduction  in  grants  for 
substance  abuse  programs  m  Florida  This  will 
result  in  elimination  of  services  lor  an  esti- 
mated 1 .383  alcohol  and  drug  abusing/ad- 
dicted individuals  requiring  a  wide  range  of 
community-based  treatment  services 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  unaware  ol  this  type  of 
cut  ever  being  imposed  on  a  State  before  It 
is  unacceptable  lor  this  legislation  to  place  a 
retroactive  effective  date  for  implementation  of 
the  new  formula.  This  bill  is  literally  reneging 
on  a  $16  5  million  obligation  to  the  State  ol 
Florida  It  is  an  unsound  and  unfair  financial 
practice  to  take  back  Si 6  5  million  of  Florida's 
grant  award  with  only  4  months  remaining  m 
the  grant  year  left  to  obligate  the  funds  under 
statutory  requirements  of  a  1  year  obligation 
period 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms  to  oppose  this  bill  by 
voting  "no"  on  the  conference  rec>ort  on  S 
1306. 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  in  strong 
opposition  to  S  1306.  the  conference  repor\ 
that  reauthorizes  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse, 
arxj  Mental  Health  Administration  This  report 
changes  the  formula  which  determines  how 
much  funding  a  State  is  granted  for  substance 
abuse  and  mental  health  services  The  new 
formula  IS  more  favorable  to  rural  States,  not 
growing  urban  Stales  like  Florida  Our  State 
stands  to  lose  S/  5  million  in  substance  abuse 
funds,  and  $4  million  in  mental  health  funds 
without  any  overall  reduction  in  Federal 
spending  In  other  words.  Florida  is  getting  the 
raw  end  of  the  deal. 


And  it  gets  worse.  t)ecause  this  legislation 
would  tie  retroactive  to  Octot)er  i.  1991,  Flor- 
ida would  lose  funding  that  was  already  ear- 
marked in  this  tical  year  for  substance  abuse 
and  mental  health  services  Given  the  severe 
budget  crisis  currently  facing  Florida,  such  a 
reduction  halfway  through  the  fiscal  year  will 
exacerbate  this  problem  and  deal  a  devastat- 
ing blow  lo  Florida's  atMlity  to  maintain  the  cur- 
rent marginal  levels  of  critically  needed  alco- 
hol, drug  abuse,  and  menial  health  services  to 
the  many  persons  unable  to  afford  private 
care  and  who  do  not  qualify  for  Medicaid  or 
Medicare 

Passage  of  this  legislation  as  reported  by 
the  conference  would  mean  a  loss  of  much 
needed  substance  abuse  services  for  Florida, 
including  detox,  short-  and  long-term  residen- 
tial and  halfway  house  services,  counseling, 
and  methadone  treatment  Over  3.000  clients 
are  currently  on  waiting  lists  statewide  for  sub- 
stance abuse  services  at  this  time  As  a  result 
of  this  conference  report,  statewide  waiting 
lists  will  increase  by  lOO  percent  Because  64 
percent  of  sut)stance  abuse  service  clients 
statewide  are  involved  m  criminal  justice  mat- 
ters, and  32  percent  of  substance  abuse  cli- 
ents are  at  risk  for  HIV  as  a  direct  result  of 
their  abuse,  these  services  are  essential  to 
curbing  crime  as  well  as  curbing  the  spread  of 
the  HIV  virus  in  the  State  of  Florida 

This  conference  report  would  also  result  m 
a  reduction  of  funding  for  mental  health  serv- 
ices in  Florida  With  these  reductions  an  esti- 
mated 3.436  individuals  would  not  receive 
mental  health  treatment  Adult  mental  health 
services  will  no  longer  be  able  lo  provide  serv- 
ices to  nursing  homes  and  adult  congregate 
living  facilities,  nor  provide  intervention  serv- 
ices in  the  lails 

Mr  Speaker,  because  of  the  budget  crisis 
lacing  Florida  today,  even  though  the  Gov- 
ernor IS  raising  taxes  and  cutting  spending  on 
unneeded  programs,  additional  State  funds  to 
continue  funding  these  twdly  needed  pro- 
grams cannot  be  found  The  State  is  relying 
on  this  Federal  money  to  assist  its  efforts  to 
combat  drug  abuse  and  the  spread  of  AIDS 
To  cut  the  money  Florida  has  already  been 
granted,  while  increasing  it  for  other  States 
without  the  same  demonstrated  need  as  Flor- 
ida has.  in  irresponsible  I  oppose  this  con- 
ference report 

Mr  LOWERY  of  California  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
manager  of  this  bill.  Mr  Waxmam,  for  his  ef- 
forts and  cooperation  in  ensuring  that  the 
measure  i  introduced.  H  R  4285.  the  Trauma 
Care  Center  Alien  Comp>ensation  Act  of  1992. 
stayed  mtact  throughout  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate conference,  l  would  also  like  to  thank  the 
conferees  for  their  support  of  this  important 
piece  of  legislation  I  introduced  this  same 
measure  last  Congress,  with  the  intention  ol 
assisting  State  and  local  governments  m  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  regional 
systems  in  trauma  care  Based  upon  recent 
Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates  of  the 
undocumented  alien  population  and  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau's  estimates  of  yearly  growth  in  this 
targeted  population — approximately  6  million 
undocumented  aliens  and  alien  workers  will  be 
potential  users  of  America's  health  care  sys- 
tems in  1992  Of  the  6  million  undocumented 
aliens  present  in  the  country,  approximately 
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1 .8  million  will  utilize  some  form  of  health  care 
services  available  to  the  popMjIation  at  large, 
and  of  that,  40  percent  of  the  costs  incurred 
will  be  attnbutaWe  to  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices. 

My  legislation  establishes  a  program  of  for- 
mula grants  to  compensate  m  whole  or  in  piart, 
certain  trauma  care  centers  for  unreimbursed 
costs  incurred  by  treating  undocumented 
aliens.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  con- 
ferees realize  the  crisis  facing  our  Nation's 
trauma  care  centers  and  authorized  Si  00  mil- 
lion to  assist  \bem  for  the  fiscal  year  1993. 
Under  my  provision,  trauma  care  centers  must 
prove  that  at  least  15  percent  of  their  unrein> 
bursed  trauma  care  costs  are  attributable  to 
undocumented  aliens.  Furthermore,  trauma 
care  centers  must  prove  that  they  attempted 
to  track  down  the  patient  to  recover  the  costs. 
But  once  they  have  demonstrated  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  that  a 
genuine  effort  at  recouping  the  costs  of  trau- 
ma care  provided  has  been  attempted,  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government  will  be 
provided  While  the  formula  may  be  subject  to 
change,  it  is  estinnated  that  the  15  percent  fig- 
ure will  address  the  rrxast  dramatic  needs  of 
the  various  trauma  care  centers  throughout 
the  country — enabling  them  to  keep  their 
doors  open. 

This  problem  is  not  a  new  one.  In  1977.  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  the  House  Sutxommittee  on 
Health  and  Environment  held  hearings  on  five 
separate  pieces  of  legislation  which  would 
have  authorized  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  medical  facili- 
ties tor  trauma  and  medical  emergency  treat- 
ments provided  to  indigent  and  undocumented 
aliens.  More  recently,  on  September  ii.  1985. 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Immigration.  Ref- 
ugees, and  International  law  held  similar  hear- 
ings on  this  exact  issue  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  stand  here  on  the  floor 
and  praise  the  virtues  of  trauma  care  centers 
and  the  role  they  play  in  saving  lives.  Without 
immediate  treatment,  many  trauma  patients 
die  within  the  first  hour  of  sustaining  their  in- 
jury. States  such  as  California  and  Florida 
have  set  up  trauma  care  network  systems  to 
ensure  that  State  of  the  art  surgical  services 
would  be  available  during  the  critical  60- 
minute  p>eriod  in  which  trauma  patients  must 
receive  medical  treatment  or  quite  possibly 
die. 

However,  the  financial  viability  of  trauma 
centers  is  under  tremendous  strain.  My  legis- 
lation IS  but  one  response  to  the  plea  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  from  various  hospitals  and 
trauma  care  centers  throughout  the  country. 

While  undocumented  aliens  are  not  the  sole 
reason  for  the  untimely  closings  and  financial 
problems  facing  many  of  our  Nation's  trauma 
care  centers,  these  individuals  receive  ap- 
proximately 18  percent  of  our  Nation's  uncom- 
pensated emergency  care.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ever  gets  around  to  implementing  an 
effective  immigration  policy  and  regaining  con- 
trol of  our  international  borders,  the  costs  as- 
sociated with  this  bill  will  decrease  signifi- 
cantly. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  House  ar>d  Senate 
conferees  found  that  there  is  a  proper  role  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  with  the  costs  of  providing 
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uncompensated  trauma  care  to  undocumented 
aliens.  The  costs  of  providing  emergency 
medical  services  to  undocumented  aliens  are 
increasing  the  already  hieavy  burden  shoul- 
dered by  county  taxpayers.  Cities  such  as  San 
Diego,  Los  Angeles,  Houston,  Tucson.  Miami, 
and  El  Paso  are  treating  a  growing  number  of 
uninsured,  undocumented  trauma  patients. 
The  closing  of  over  60  trauma  care  centers  in 
recent  years  is  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
that  the  time  for  Federal  assistance  is  now. 
Closing  trauma  care  centers  is  literally  a  mat- 
ter of  life  and  death. 

I  realize  that  there  are  larger  financial  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation's  trauma  care  centers. 
However,  it  is  my  belief  that  a  limited  measure 
at  this  time  is  all  that  is  possible  in  light  of  to- 
day's budget  environment. 

But  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  with  certainty  that 
this  beginning  will  save  lives.  It  may  be  a  child 
hit  by  a  car,  a  heart  attack  patient,  or  an  inno- 
cent victim  of  some  senseless  cnme.  We  may 
not  know  who  these  benefactors  will  be.  but 
we  can  know  that  our  good  efforts  today  will 
preserve  life  tomorrow. 

Before  I  close.  I  wish  to  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee,  Mr 
Dingell:  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  Environment.  Mr.  Waxman;  the 
ranking  minority  member,  Mr.  LENT;  and  the 
memt)ers  of  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ference for  ensuring  the  viability  and  integrity 
of  this  much  needed  measure.  Thank  you. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHANDLER,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  express  my  support  for  the  efforts  of  the  Al- 
cohol. Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Admin- 
istration [ADAMHA].  The  key  services  that  are 
covered  under  this  reauthonzation  help  individ- 
uals and  their  families  overcome  alcoholism, 
substance  abuse,  and  the  difficulties  associ- 
ated with  mental  health  problems.  These  serv- 
ices enable  individuals  to  live  productive  lives 
and.  in  some  instances,  save  lives. 

The  conference  report  before  us  today  reor- 
ganizes ADAMHA  and  separates  the  existing 
block  grant  into  two  separate  block  grants  the 
substance  abuse  prevention  and  treatment 
block  grant  and  the  community  mental  health 
services  block  grant.  While  I  support  the  intent 
of  the  reauthorization.  I  have  two  concerns. 

First.  I  would  like  to  address  the  issue  of  the 
three  research  programs  of  ADAMHA  being 
transferred  to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
[NIH).  Under  the  conference  report,  research 
on  drug  abuse,  alcohol  abuse,  and  alcoholism 
and  antiaddictive  medications  are  all  trans- 
ferred to  the  NIH.  I  do  not  have  a  fundamental 
objection  to  the  research  being  administered 
by  the  NIH.  However.  I  do  want  to  ensure  that 
research  in  treatment  services  continues  to  re- 
main a  priority.  Treatment  providers  play  a 
critical  role  in  the  recovery  process.  I  will  be 
carefully  watching  to  ensure  that  the  NIH  dedi- 
cates the  ap)propnate  attention  to  treatment 
services  research.  Therefore,  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Another  point  that  I  feel  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed IS  the  authority  for  inpatient  treatment 
services  when  medically  necessary,  in  the 
substance  abuse  capacity  expansion  grants 
provisions.  Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills 
contained  this  cntical  provision,  however  the 
conference  report  does  not  include  such  a 
provision.  Failure  to  address  this  tissue  in  the 


conference  report  adversely  affects  access  to 
a  range  of  treatment  services  tor  alcohol  and 
drug  dependent  individuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
conference  report's  failure  to  include  inpatient 
treatment  under  the  capacity  expansion  grants 
was  merely  a  drafting  error.  It  has  also  come 
to  my  attention  that  this  error  will  be  ad- 
dressed in  a  future  technical  corrections  bill. 
Therefore.  I  would  urge  the  chairman  of  the 
Health  and  Environment  Sutxommittee  to  ex- 
peditiously address  this  matter. 

In  conclusion,  i  would  like  to  reiterate  my 
support  for  the  reauthonzation  of  the  commu- 
nity mental  health  and  substance  abuse  serv- 
ices. I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  m 
supporting  the  conference  report  t^efore  us 
today. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Flonda.  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse 
in  op)position  to  the  conference  report  on  S 
1306.  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administrative  Reorganization  Act, 
which  would  cause  irreparable  damage  to  al- 
cohol, drug  abuse,  and  mental  health  pro- 
grams throughout  Florida. 

Not  only  does  this  legislation  dramatically 
alter  the  formula  under  which  Federal  alcohol, 
drug  abuse,  and  mental  health  block  grant 
funds  are  awarded  to  the  States,  but  it  retro- 
actively changes  the  formula  effective  October 
1.  1991  Combined,  these  changes  in  the  for- 
mula mean  Florida  will  lose  more  than  Si 6 
million  in  Federal  funds  which  are  planned  for 
use  in  the  final  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  for  substance  abuse  treatment  and  men- 
tal health  programs. 

Pinellas  County.  FL.  which  I  represent,  has 
developed  a  number  of  nationally  recognized 
model  programs  in  these  areas.  The  retro- 
active loss  of  Federal  support  will  force  many 
of  these  programs  to  close  or  substantially  re- 
duce the  numbers  of  people  they  serve 

Operation  PAR  and  Gulf  Coast  Jewish  Farrv 
iiy  Services  would  t>e  especially  impacted  by 
this  unfair  change  in  law  and  redistnbution  of 
funds.  Operation  PAR  runs  a  number  of  out- 
patient and  residential  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment programs  including  an  m-jail  substance 
abuse  program  which  would  be  eliminated 
Florida  already  has  a  waiting  list  of  3.000  per- 
sons seeking  outpatient  and  residential  serv- 
ices. The  impact  of  bill  will  be  a  doubling  in 
the  size  of  this  waiting  list. 

Gulf  Coast  Jewish  Family  Services  would 
have  to  eliminate  its  genatnc  caregiver  sup)port 
team  which  provides  suppx)rt  for  the  families  of 
mental  health  patients.  This  will  drive  up  the 
cost  to  families  and  the  Federal  and  State 
government  by  forcing  families  to  rely  more 
heavily  on  nursing  homes  and  other  institu- 
tional care  facilities  to  provide  these  services 
at  much  greater  cost. 

Florida  IS  1  of  12  States  which  will  lose 
funds  under  these  new  formulas  and  the  drop>- 
ping  of  any  protection  offered  by  a  hold  harm- 
less provision  which  would  prevent  the  recap- 
ture of  funds  awarded  to  the  States  earlier  this 
year.  Given  the  financial  situation  of  Florida 
and  the  other  State  governments,  it  is  doubtful 
that  the  State  can  find  available  funds  to  offset 
this  reduction  in  Federal  support. 

State  officials  advise  me  that  m  Florida's 
case,  the  Si 2  million  reduction  in  Federal  sup- 
port for  substance  abuse  programs  will  result 
in  a  loss  of  services  for  1.400  alcohol  arxl 
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drug  abusing  and  addicted  individuals  seeking 
community  based  help  The  S4  million  m  lost 
mental  health  funding  will  mean  3.500  seri- 
ously disturbed  individuals  will  not  receive  ihe 
support  they  require  to  remain  m  their  commu- 
nities and  not  m  more  expensive  institutional 
settings 

Mr  Speaker,  through  my  work  on  the  House 
Appfopnations  Subcommitlee  which  funds  our 
Nation's  substance  abuse  and  mental  health 
programs.  I  am  aware  of  the  urgent  need  to 
provide  greater,  not  less,  support  lor  these 
community  based  programs  which  provide  m 
novative  services  that  help  thousands  of 
American  families  Public  and  private  agerxies 
throughout  the  State  of  Florida,  and  particu- 
larly in  Pinellas  County  which  i  represent, 
have  developed  a  number  of  exceptional  pro- 
grams to  combat  the  problems  of  drug  abuse 
and  mental  illness  Their  work  and  innovation 
are  threatened  by  this  conference  report  today 
and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  m  trie  House 
to  reiect  this  legislation  We  should  send  it 
tiack  to  conference  where  it  can  be  revised  so 
that  it  does  not  unfairly  and  retroactively  pe- 
nalize Florida  and  the  1 1  other  States  that 
would  lose  Federal  support  m  the  current  year 
lor  a  number  o(  important  ongoing  programs 

Ms  NORTON  Mr  Speaker,  the  ever-in- 
creasing need  for  mental  health  and  drug 
abuse  treatment  m  our  country  is  one  issue  on 
which  there  is  little  disagreement  The  corv 
ference  report  reflects  an  important  consensus 
on  this  urgent  issue 

Even  though  national  statistics  indicate  a 
decrease  in  the  numtxjrs  of  people  abusing 
drugs  and  alcohol,  this  remains  a  national 
problem  of  staggering  proportions  The  Metro- 
politan Washington  Council  of  Governments 
has  documented  the  dreary  tact  of  the  drug 
crisis  m  the  Washington,  DC,  area  in  its  Janu- 
ary 199?  report  "Public  Substance  Abuse 
Treatment  Services  A  Critical  Resource  "  In 
Its  study  COG  reports  that  over  13,000  calls 
per  year  are  made  to  the  Washington  Area 
Council  on  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  from 
individuals  trying  to  conquer  substance  de- 
pendency, and  49  percent  of  these  were  from 
District  of  Columbia  residents  Publicly  funded 
treatment  services  were  provided  for  40,000 
clients  m  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  in 
1991 — a  sizable  number  indeed  Yet  these 
services  reached  only  one-third  ot  the  regions 
estimated  substance  abusing  pxipuiation 

One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  is  increased 
funding  lor  public  and  community-based  treat 
ment  service  providers  The  conference  agree- 
ment moves  us  in  the  right  direction  on  this 
front  by  providing  tor  appropriations  of  S25 
million  over  fiscal  years  1993,  1994.  and  1995 
for  grants  lor  a  model  comprehensive  program 
for  treatment  of  substance  abuse  I  am  f)ar 
ticularly  pleased  that  the  National  Capital  area 
has  been  designated  as  a  dennonstration  site 
lor  this  program 

I  am  also  grateful  that  Chairman  Wa«man 
has  included  a  provision  addressing  the  acute 
problems  of  the  Nation's  trauma  centers, 
which  have  also  become  casualties  on  the 
frontline  of  the  drug  war  An  astounding  91 
trauma  centers  have  closed  their  doors  since 
1985  primarily  because  of  high  uncompen 
sated  care  costs  Last  year  Washington  Hos 
p<tal  Center's  nationally  recognized  trauma 
center,  MedSTAR,  lost  SiO  million  in  uncom- 


pensated care  costs  The  conference  agree- 
ment establishes  a  crucial  grant  program  to 
assist  trauma  care  centers  m  defraying  un- 
compensated health  care  costs  resulting  from 
drug-related  violence  When  awarding  the 
trauma  center  grants,  we  shoukJ  be  careful  to 
balance  the  resources  geographically  mindful 
of  the  economic  hardship  suffered  not  only  by 
those  hospitals  along  the  Mexican  border  but 
by  public  and  private  hospitals  m  cities  across 
the  United  States  that  have  been  hard  hit  by 
drug-related  violence 

Lett  unattended  or  underfunded,  mental 
health  and  drug  abuse  problems  will  continue 
to  dram  the  Nations  resources,  dimmish  our 
morale  and  undermine  our  competitiveness  i 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  full  support  to  this 
legislation 

Mr  COLEMAN  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  with  very  conflicting  leelmqs  about  this 
conference  report  On  the  one  hand,  passage 
of  the  conference  report  will  represent  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  a  long  struggle  I  have 
undertaken  with  a  number  ol  other  MemCiers. 
notably  Mr  Wa.<man  and  Mr  LOWERv,  to  see 
the  crisis  with  our  Nation  s  trauma  centers  ad- 
dressed The  conference  report  authorizes 
Si  00  million  in  emergency  grants  to  help  keep 
trauma  centers  open  Those  grant  dollars  are 
badly  needed — trauma  centers  around  the  Na- 
tion are  strucjqling  with  an  increasing  caseload 
of  victims  ol  violence  and  the  growing  fiscal 
worry  of  uncompensated  care  Trauma  centers 
along  the  United  States-Mexico  border  are 
burdened  with  the  additional  responsibility  ot 
providing  emergency  care  to  undocumented 
persons,  and  we  were  able  to  address  that 
problem  in  the  report  as  well 

However.  I  am  outraged  by  the  fact  that  the 
authors  ol  the  conference  report  have  seen  fit 
to  radically  alter  the  block  grant  formula  lor 
funding  of  alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and  mental 
health  services  in  a  way  that  significantly  leop- 
ardizes  those  programs  in  Texas  The  fact  that 
the  new  formula  diverts  to  other  States  funds 
that  Texas  expected  to  receive  m  1993  and 
beyond  poses  enough  ol  a  threat  But  the  au- 
thors of  this  report  couldn't  wait  until  1993  to 
grab  the  funds — they  want  to  apply  the  for- 
mula change  in  the  last  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1992  So  now.  despite  the  fact  that  the  State 
wrote  Its  budget  for  the  year  with  a  total  allot- 
ment of  S90  million  promised  to  the  Slate,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  will  imperil  the  lives  ot 
thousands  ol  Texans  currently  receiving  alco- 
hol, drug  abuse,  or  mental  health  services,  the 
authors  of  the  conference  report  want  to  re- 
allocate SiO  million  away  from  Texas  in  the 
final  quarter  ol  this  year  These  actions  can 
only  be  attributed  to  greed 

So  now  I  am  faced  with  a  difficult  decision 
Do  I  do  what  is  right  lor  the  trauma  centers 
not  only  in  Texas,  but  throughout  the  Nation'' 
Or  do  I  stand  up  against  greed  and  lor  the  fu- 
tures ot  those  Texans  who  will  t>e  dropped 
from  drug  treatment  programs  or  from  mental 
health  programs  I'll  tell  you.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
|ust  don't  know 

Mi  W.WMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
.vield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
M.\Z7,uLli  The  question  Is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  ^fentleman  from 
California     [Mr      W.\xman1     that     the 
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House  suspend  the  rules  and  ai?ree  to 
the  conference  report  on  the  Senate 
bill.  S.  1306. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr  BILIRAKIS  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I.  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 
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COMMERCIAL  WHALING 
MORATORIUM 

Mr.  STUDDS  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  a(?ree  to  the  con- 
current resolution  iH  Con  Res  177 1 
calling  for  a  United  States  policy  of 
strenKthening  and  maintaining  indefi- 
nitely the  current  International  Whal- 
ing Commis.slon  moratorium  on  the 
commercial  killini?  of  whales,  and  oth- 
erwise expressing  the  sen.se  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  i  onserving  and 
protecting  the  worlds  whale,  dolphin, 
and  porpoise  populations,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Re.s  177 

Whereas  whales  are  marine  resources  of 
({real  aesthetic,  educational,  and  scientific 
interest  and  are  a  vital  part  of  the  marine 
ei  osystem. 

Whereas  the  International  Whaling  Com- 
mission adopted  In  198'2  an  indefinite  morato- 
rium on  commercial  whaling,  which  was 
scheduled  to  go  into  effect  in  1986.  establish- 
ing zero  global  catch  limits  for  11  species  of 
whales; 

Whereas  despite  the  moratorium  on  com- 
mercial whaling,  thousands  of  whales  have 
been  killed  since  its  inception  by  the  com- 
mercial whaling  nations. 

Whereas  there  remain  uncertainties  as  to 
the  status  of  whale  populations  due  to  the 
difficulty  of  studying  them,  their  slow  repro- 
ductive rate,  and  the  unpredictability  of 
their  recovery  even  when  fully  protected. 

Whereas  the  consequences  of  removing 
whale  pcipulaiions  from  the  marine  eco- 
system are  not  understood  and  cannot  bo 
predicted; 

Whereas  whales  are  subject  to  increasingly 
Krave  environmental  threats  from  nonhunt 
intf  causes,  such  as  pollution,  loss  of  habitat 
oil  spills,  and  the  use  of  large-scale  driftnets 
which  underscore  the  need  for  special  safe 
guards  for  whale  protection. 

Whereas  in  addition,  many  of  the  more 
than  60  species  of  .small  cetaceans  are  subject 
to  direct  commercial  harvest. 

Whereas  there  is  significant  widespread 
support  in  the  international  community  for 
the  view  that,  for  scientifii-.  ecological,  aes- 
thetic, and  educational  reasons,  whales 
should  no  longer  be  commercially  hunted; 

Whereas  efforts  made  at  the  1991  meeting 
of  the  International  Whaling  Commission  to 
overturn  the  moratorium  on  commercial 
whaling  were  defeated,  and 

Whereas  there  is  concern  that,  at  future 
International  Whaling  Commission  meet- 
ings, some  countries  will  again  press  for  an 
immediate  resumption  of  commercial  whal- 
ing on  some  stocks  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

livsohed  by  the  House  o)  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurnngi.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that^  - 

(1)  United  States  policy  should  promote 
the  conservation  and  protection  of  whale, 
dolphin,  and  porprjise  populations; 


<2)  toward  that  goal,  the  United  States 
should  work  to  strengthen  and  maintain  an 
International  Whaling  Commission  morato- 
rium on  the  commercial  killing  of  whales, 
and  work  toward  a  similar  moratorium  on 
the  direct  commercial  harvest  of  dolphins 
and  pwrpoises. 

i3i  the  United  States  should  work  to 
strengthen  the  International  Whaling  Com- 
mission by  reaffirming  its  competence  to 
regulate  direct  commercial  whaling  on  all 
cetaceans,  and  should  encourage  the  Com- 
mission to  utilize  the  expertise  of  its  Sci- 
entific Committee  by  seriously  considenna 
the  Committees  recommendations;  and 

i4i  in  so  promoting  the  conservation  and 
protection  of  the  world's  whale  populations, 
the  United  States  should  make  the  fullest 
use  of  diplomatic  channels,  appropriate  do- 
mestic and  international  law,  and  all  other 
available  means 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Studds]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  [Mr.  YotfNG]  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Studds]. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  pleased  to 
bring  before  my  colleagues  House  Con- 
current Resolution  177.  introduced  by- 
Mr  Y.\TRON  last  March.  The  resolution 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  United  States  should  work  to 
strengthen  and  maintain  the  current 
global  moratorium  on  the  commercial 
slaughter  of  whales. 

For  hundreds  of  years,  whales  have 
been  the  targets  of  huge  commercial 
harvests.  In  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury, technological  developments  like 
harpoons  fired  from  cannons  and  huge 
factory  ships  that  could  process  hun- 
dreds of  whale  carcasses  at  sea  led  to 
an  unprecedented  slaughter,  and  by  the 
end  of  W'orld  War  II  more  than  44.000 
whales  were  being  killed  annually  in 
the  Antarctic  Ocean  alone.  No  other 
group  of  animals  has  been  subjected  to 
such  relentless  hunting  for  profit,  nor 
brought  so  close  to  the  brink  of  extinc- 
tion. 

In  1986  the  International  Whaling 
Commission,  which  governs  whaling  is- 
sues worldwide  and  in  which  the  United 
States  plays  a  leading  role,  voted  to  es- 
tablish a  global  moratorium  on  com- 
mercial whaling.  The  purpose  of  the 
moratorium  was  to  provide  the  nations 
of  the  world  with  time  to  determine 
the  true  status  of  whale  populations 
and  to  decide  whether  whaling  should 
begin  again. 

The  whaling  nations  of  the  world,  led 
by  Japan,  are  now  pressuring  the  Inter- 
national Whaling  Commission  to  lift 
the  moratorium.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  will  not  stand  for 
that,  and  we  cannot— and  will  not.— 
allow  it  to  happen.  Whales  continue  to 
be  threatened  by  marine  pollution  and 
habitat  destruction.  In  some  cases, 
they  have  not  recovered  in  spite  of  dec- 
ades  of  protection.    In   Massachusetts 


Bay,  for  example,  the  North  Atlantic 
right  whale — the  most  endangered  of 
all  the  world's  large  whales — had  its 
population  of  more  than  50.000  animals 
decimanted  to  fewer  than  350  by  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century.  Even  though 
right  whales  have  been  protected  from 
commercial  whaling  since  the  1930s, 
their  population  has  not  grown.  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  and  others  like  them 
need  more  time. 

Living  whales  have  far  greater  value 
as  marine  resources  than  they  do  as 
steaks  for  the  Japanese  dinner  plate.  In 
southeastern  Massachusetts,  the  old 
tradition  of  hunting  whales  for  profit 
has  been  replaced  by  a  new  enterprise — 
watching  whales  for  profit.  This  indus- 
try brings  almost  2  million 
whalewatchers  to  Massachusetts  Bay 
each  year,  with  a  resulting  tourism  in- 
come for  the  State  of  over  51  billion  an- 
nually. We  take  the  protection  of  our 
whales  seriously  m  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  we  believe  the  rest  of  the 
world  should  do  the  same. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Whaling  Commission  will 
take  place  next  month  in  Scotland.  At 
that  meeting,  the  whaling  nations  will 
put  up  a  strong  fight  for  the  resump- 
tion of  commercial  whaling.  We  must 
arm  our  own  delegation  with  the  abil- 
ity to  fight  equally  hard  to  stop  them. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  177  and  pass  it 
now  so  that  the  other  body  can  act  on 
it  in  time  for  the  Whaling  Commission 
meeting  in  June. 

Finally.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
expres.s  my  support  for  a  proposal  to  be 
offered  b.y  the  Government  of  France  at 
the  International  Whaling  Commission 
meeting  next  month.  That  proposal 
would  create  a  southern  ocean  whale 
sanctuary  in  the  Antarctic,  which  is  a 
critical  feeding  ground  for  many  en- 
dangered species  of  whales.  The  Ant- 
arctic marine  ecosystem  has  been  se- 
verely damaged  by  human  exploitation 
during  the  past  century,  and  inter- 
national sanctuary  status  would  great- 
ly contribute  to  its  recovery  and  con- 
servation as  the  planet's  single  most 
productive  marine  environment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  R.wenel]. 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  right 
now.  as  I  speak,  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  most  magnificent  mammals 
ever  to  live  on  Earth,  the  great  whales, 
rests  in  the  heart  and  mmd  of  the 
American  Pre.sident.  George  Bush.  Will 
he  instruct  the  United  States  delegates 
to  the  International  Whaling  Commis- 
sion, soon  to  meet  in  Glasgow.  Scot- 
land, tq  insist  on  continuing  the  ban  on 
the  commercial  slaughter  of  whales'' 
Or.  will  he  instruct  them  to  wimp  out 
under  pressure  from  Japan.  Norway, 
and  Iceland,  whose  greed  would  turn 
these  greatest  of  God's  creatures  into 
dog  food  and  cosmetics?  The  American 
people  are  waiting  and  watching  you. 


Mr.  President.  Whether  the  whales  of 
this  world  are  driven  to  extinction  is 
up  to  the  immediate  decision  of  one 
man.  and  that  man  is  you. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Y.ATRON].  the  author  of 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  chairman  for  yielding  me  the  time. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  longstanding  US. 
policy  to  promote  the  protection  of 
whales  and  cetaceans.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  177.  as  amended, 
strongly  reaffirms  this  f>osltion.  It 
calls  on  the  United  States  to  strength- 
en the  International  Whaling  Commis- 
sion, maintain  the  moratorium  on 
commercial  whale  killing,  and  to  make 
full  use  of  diplomatic  channels  and 
international  law  to  achieve  these 
ends. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Com.mittee 
unanimously  approved  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  177  in  October  and  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  recently  amended  and  ap- 
proved the  resolution  as  well.  The 
House  and  Senate  have  passed  similar 
legislation  in  the  past- 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  remain  great  un- 
certainties regarding  the  status  of 
whale  populations.  Unfortunately,  a 
few  nations  have  killed  whales  in  defi- 
ance of  the  IWC  while  actively  seeking 
an  end  to  the  moratorium.  The  plight 
of  cetaceans — dolphins  and  porpoises-- 
IS  no  less  serious. 

It  has  come  to  the  committee's  at- 
tention, after  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation, that  the  Government  of  France 
has  proposed  establishing  a  sanctuary 
for  whales  in  the  southern  ocean 
around  Antarctica.  The  sanctuary 
would  prohibit  commercial  whaling  m 
this  region,  which  serves  as  feeding 
grounds  to  many  species  of  large 
whales.  According  to  the  French  pro- 
posal, the  implementation  of  this  pro- 
tected region  will  hopefully  foster  the 
rehabilitation  of  a  precious  and  fragile 
ecosystem  which  has  been  severely 
damaged  by  man's  exploitation. 

Though  this  proposal  is  not  con- 
tained in  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
177.  I  hope  that  the  adminis'tration  se- 
riously considers  cosponsoring  the 
French  proposal  prior  to  the  convening 
of  the  Internationa!  Whaling  Commis- 
sion meeting  m  June. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend 
Chairman  F.A.SCELL  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  for  his  leadership  on 
this  issue.  Let  me  also  commend  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  Congressman 
Broomfield  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights.  Congressman  Bereiter 
for  their  cooperation  and  leadership  in 
protecting  marine  mammals.  I  also 
want  to  acknowledge  the  leadership  of 
Chairman  Jo.VES  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee,  ranking 
member  Congressman  D.wi-S.  and  Con- 
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Kressman  Sti'DDs  for  facilitating  the 
passa>fe  of  this  letfislation. 

I  ask  for  the  adoption  of  House  Con- 
i^urrent  Resolution  177.  as  amended,  at 
this  time 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Alaska  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  ^fentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr   Bkdomkiki.o]. 

Mr  BROOMFIKLD  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
support  this  resolution,  which  ex- 
presses Che  sense  of  Congress  in  favor 
of  xrealer  international  protection  for 
all  types  of  whales 

First  of  all.  howevf-r.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  chief  sponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion. Mr  Y.iiTKoN.  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations.  Congress- 
man Y.-VTRON  has  been  steadfast  in  his 
concern  for  protecting  whales  and 
other  living  natural  resources,  and  has 
offered  a  similar  resolution  during 
each  Congress  in  recent  years. 

In  view  of  his  announced  retirement 
from  Congress,  which  will  be  a  real  loss 
to  the  country.  I'm  sure  all  my  col- 
leagues would  agree  he's  a  real  whale 
of  a  fella. 

I  also  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee.  Dante  Fascell.  for  as- 
sisting in  the  consideration  of  this 
measure.  Credit  is  also  due  Congress- 
man Bkheiter.  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Essentially  this  resolution  calls  for 
continuation  of  the  moratorium  on 
commercial  whaling  that  has  been  in 
effect  for  several  years  as  a  result  of 
action  by  the  International  Whaling 
Commission.  The  parties  to  the  FWC 
will  be  meeting  again  in  June,  so  this 
recommendation  is  as  timely  as  it  is 
important. 

Another  valuable  element  of  the  cur- 
rent resolution  is  that  it  advocates  ad- 
ditional efforts  to  ensure  that  dolphins 
and  porpoises,  as  well  as  other  small 
species  of  whales,  are  given  adequate 
consideration  by  the  IWC.  The  threats 
to  such  animals  does  not  come  pri- 
marily from  direct  harvesting,  but 
rather  from  other  activities,  including 
tuna  fishing  and  the  use  of  drift  nets. 
Nevertheless,  the  IWC  could  play  a 
stronger  role  in  assisting  in  the  con- 
servation of  dolphins  and  other  small 
whales 

Finally.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  been  in- 
formed that-  as  in  previous  years— this 
resolution  has  the  support  of  the  State 
Department.  Passage  of  this  resolution 
will  help  the  U.S.  Government  achieve 
our  conservation  objectives  during  the 
upcoming  negotiations  in  the  Inter- 
national Whaling  Commission 

D  1330 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr    I.acomarsinoJ 

Mr  LAGOMARSINO  Mr  Speaker, 
toda.v  I  am  rising  in  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  177.  which  calls 
for  a  permanent  extension  of  the  Inter- 
national Whaling  Commission's  ban  on 
commercial  whaling 


I  join  in  commending  Gus  Yatron  for 
his  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of  this 
cause.  Gt's.  we  will  miss  you, 

I  have  long  believed  that  the  ocean 
and  its  marine  life  are  invaluable  re- 
sources which  must  be  protected.  As  a 
senior  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  I've  actively  supported 
permanent  protections  for  marine 
mammals.  In  the  past  I've  introduced 
legislation  calling  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  drift  net-free  zone  in  the 
South  Pacific,  and  I  have  pushed  for 
tough  economic  sanctions  against 
countries  which  refuse  to  abide  by  drift 
net  and  whaling  bans 

As  my  colleagues  may  know,  the  cur- 
rent 10-year  moratorium  expires  in 
June  1992.  By  passing  this  resolution. 
Congress  will  send  a  strong  message  to 
Japan  and  other  whaling  countries 
that  the  United  States  will  continue 
its  efforts  to  protect  the  world's  whale 
and  dolphin  populations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
send  Tokyo  a  message  and  vote  for  this 
bill. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
resolution  and  urge  its  adoption. 

As  the  Members  are  aware,  the  Inter- 
national Whaling  Commission  has  for 
some  years  imposed  a  moratorium  on 
the  commercial  harvesting  of  whales. 
This  moratorium  will  be  discussed 
again  at  the  June  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  resolution  before  us  today 
supports  a  continued  position  of  main- 
taining the  moratorium  in  effect. 

I  want  to  note  that,  while  the  resolu- 
tion discusses  direct  commercial  take 
of  dolphins  and  porpoises,  it  does  not 
affect  subsistence  harvest  of  small 
whales.  Native  Alaskans  have  har- 
vested Beluga  whales  for  subsistence 
for  hundreds  of  years  The  Beluga  pop- 
ulations are  in  good  shape  and  Native 
Alaskans  themselves  share  in  the  re- 
sponsibility of  ensuring  that  overhar- 
vest  does  not  occur.  The  last  thing  we 
need  is  an  international  bureaucracy 
trying  to  manage  the  traditional  way 
of  life  of  Native  Alaskans. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues  on  the 
majority  for  recognizing  this  concern 
and  deleting  language  which  would 
have  disrupted  the  centuries  old  sub- 
sistence lifestyle 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.    Sijeaker.    I    note,    however,    the 
gentleman       from       Alaska       remains 
uncommended.  This  cannot  be  allowed 
I   hereby   commend   him.    I   thank    the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  Mr  Speaker, 
I  nse  in  support  ol  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 1 77.  maintaining  the  commercial  whaling 
moratonum 


This  resolution  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Yat- 
ron. and  was  approved  by  the  Foreign  Aflairs 
Committee  last  year  The  International  Whal- 
ing Commission  will  meet  in  late  June,  and 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  177  is  intended 
to  provide  direction  for  the  United  States  posi- 
tion at  that  meeting 

With  respect  to  small  whales  and  dolphins, 
I  would  like  to  clarity  that  the  resolution  refers 
only  to  direct  commercial  harvests,  and  not  to 
subsistence  use.  public  display,  scientific  re- 
search, or  incidental  takes  m  the  commercial 
fisheries 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  important  resolution 

Mr.  BEREUTER  Mr  Speaker,  this  Member 
IS  pleased  to  rise  in  support  ot  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  1 77  It  sends  the  important 
message  that  the  past  practice  of  commercial 
whaling,  which  drove  many  species  ol  whales 
to  the  brink  ot  extinction,  must  not  be  allowed 
to  resume 

This  Member  would  note  the  role  ol  the 
chairman  ol  the  Sutxommittee  on  Human 
Rights  and  International  Relations,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr  Yatron],  As 
the  ranking  member  of  that  subcommittee,  this 
Member  can  testify  to  the  tireless  efforls  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  m  support  for 
marine  mammals  As  a  number  of  nations 
seek  ways  to  gut  the  International  Whaling 
Commission  [IWC]  moratorium,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  repeatedly  raised  the 
call  to  protect  the  whales  This  Member  would 
note  thai,  were  it  not  for  GuS  Yatron.  marine 
mammals  would  be  under  far  greater  threat 

Mr  Speaker,  the  subcommittee  has  held 
several  hearings  regarding  the  IWC  and  inter- 
national fishing  practices.  We  have  learned 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  whaling  morato- 
rium that  has  been  m  place  tor  the  past  10 
years  We  have  also  learned  how  some  na- 
tions, principally  Japan,  continued  to  whale 
under  the  guise  ol  scientific  study  It  is  inter- 
esting that  this  scientific  hardest  inevitably 
ended  up  on  Japanese  dinner  tables 

Now  the  Japanese  and  others  want  the 
moratorium  to  come  to  an  end.  They  argue 
that  the  moratorium  has  served  its  purpose, 
the  whale  populations  are  up,  and  commercial 
whaling  is  now  viable.  This.  Mr  Speaker,  is 
pure  nonsense  If  the  moratofium  is  lifted,  the 
fragile  whale  fxjpulations  will  once  again  go 
into  free  fall,  and  we  will  once  again  be  faced 
with  the  dire  situation  we  faced  in  the  past 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  ^77  simply 
calls  upon  the  administration  to  recognize  the 
value  of  the  whaling  moratorium,  and  work  to 
strengthen  the  international  protections  for 
whales  and  other  marine  mammals  As  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  resolution,  this  Mem- 
ber urges  its  unanimous  adoption 

Mr  STUDDS  Mr  .SfXMker.  I  have  no 
further  request---  f^r  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  halam  t-  nf  my  time. 

The  SFKAKKR  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MaZZOLIi.  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr  Studds]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to 
the  concurrent  resolution.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  177.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  con- 


current resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Concurrent  Resolution  calling  for  a 
United  States  policy  of  strengthening 
and  maintaining  an  International 
Whaling  Commission  moratorium  on 
the  commercial  killing  of  whales,  and 
otherwise  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  conserving 
and  protecting  the  world's  whale  popu- 
lations". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 

AMENDMENT         RELATING         TO 
MEMBERS'  COMPENSATION 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  320)  de- 
claring the  ratification  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relat- 
ing to  compensation  for  Representa- 
tives and  Senators. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 
H   Con  Res.  320 

Heaulved  by  (he  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring).  That  ConKress  declares 
that  the  proposed  article  of  amendment  pro- 
viding as  follows 

"No  law.  varyinK  the  compensation  for  the 
services  of  the  -Senators  and  Represeniatives. 
shall  take  effect,  until  an  election  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  have  intervened." 
has  been  ratified  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  States  and  has  become  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  BR(X)K.S]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Fl.sH]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brook.s] 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  present 
to  the  House  a  resolution  expressing 
this  body's  sense  that  the  requisite 
steps  for  ratifying  the  proposed  amend- 
ment relating  to  compensation  for  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  have  been 
met 

That  the  Constitution  is  a  living  doc- 
ument that  engages  us  as  forcefully 
today  as  it  did  the  founders  over  200 
years  ago  is  no  better  illustrated  than 
by  the  pending  resolution.  As  the  102d 
Congress  considers  this  resolution,  it 
does  so  by  reflecting  on  the  work  prod- 
uct of  the  First  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  At  that  time,  the  Members  ear- 
nestly considered  the  proper  proce- 
dures by  which  their  own  compensation 
should  be  set.  Thus,  during  the  Con- 
gress' first  formal  meeting,  the  House 
chose  to  set  compensation  at  $6  a  day 
for  Members  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  -only  to  have  the  other  body 
raise  its  own  compensation  to  $7  daily. 

In  an  attempt  to  set  out  orderly  pro- 
cedures and  to  avoid  any  appearance  of 


impropriety,  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  was  offered  by  James 
Madison  as  the  second  of  12  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.  Con- 
sistent with  article  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  12  amendments  were  sent  out 
to  the  several  States  following  their 
adoption  by  two-thirds  of  both  Houses. 
Ten  of  those  amendments  were  ratified 
effective  December  15.  1791,  and  are 
known  to  us  as  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Two  others,  including  the  one  that  is 
the  subject  of  the  resolution  before  us 
today,  took  just  a  bit  longer  to  work 
their  way  through  the  ratification 
process.  Nearly  203  years  later.  Madi- 
son's second  amendment,  first  ratified 
by  Maryland  in  1789.  has  finally  re- 
ceived the  requisite  approval  by  the 
States  under  article  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Beyond  these  basic  precepts  of  Con- 
gress proposing  amendments  and 
States  ratifying  them,  the  Constitu- 
tion speaks  only  to  Congress"  broad 
power  to  establish  the  method  of  ratifi- 
cation—which Congress  has  repeatedly 
exercised  through  requirements  such  as 
time  limitations  on  ratification  by  the 
States.  The  First  Congress'  resolution 
proposing  a  constitutional  amendment 
affecting  Membei's'  compensation  con- 
tained no  conditions  which  the  ratifi- 
cation process  has  not  satisfied. 

I  believe  that  the  straightforward 
words  of  article  V  make  it  clear  that 
the  proposal  which  was  first  offered  by 
Mr.  Madison  two  centuries  ago  has  be- 
come the  27th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  The  res- 
olution before  us  today  simply  under- 
scores Congress'  conviction — consistent 
with  our  constitutional  powers— that 
adoption  has  indeed  occurred. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  all  Members  will, 
through  their  votes  today,  affirm  that 
our  predecessors  in  1789  offered  wisdom 
by  which  this  body  can  live  in  1992  and 
beyond. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  observe 
that  it  is  particularly  of  some  minor 
interest  really  that  my  ancestors  were 
in  the  Revolution  and  fought  m  the 
Revolution  in  1776.  and  I  know  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]. 
the  Republican  minority  leader  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  who  is 
taking  the  extra  time,  has  ancestors 
who  had  a  very  distinguished  record  in 
fighting  for  this  country  when  w'e  were 
liberated  from  England  in  1776. 

D  1340 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  kind  of 
interesting  that  the  great-great  grand- 
children of  such  people  are  participat- 
ing in  the  ratification  of  Madison's 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  all  Members 
will  through  their  votes  today  affirm— 
or  tomorrow,  as  I  believe  it  is  going  to 
be  put  off — affirm  that  our  predecessors 
m  1789  offered  wisdom  by  which  this 
body  can  still  live  in  1992  and  bevond. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker.  James  Madison's  pro- 
posed amendment  to  prevent  congres- 
sional pay  raises  from  taking  effect 
until  after  an  intervening  election  is 
held  was  one  of  the  12  original  articles 
of  amendment  submitted  to  the  States 
for  ratification  in  1789.  Ten  of  those  12 
articles  of  amendment  were  ratified  by 
the  States  to  become  what  is  not  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Because  over  200  years  have  elapsed 
since  Madison's  pay  raise  amendment 
was  first  proposed,  questions  have  aris- 
en with  respect  to  the  validity  of  the 
amendment. 

The  issue  before  us  is  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  ratification  period.  The  Su- 
preme Court  in  Coleman  v.  Miller.  307 
U.S.  433  1 1939 1  set  forth  objective  stand- 
ards and  criteria  for  determining  rea- 
sonableness. The  principal  guideline  to 
be  followed  by  the  Congress  is  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  issue  remains  vital 
and  sufficiently  contemjxiraneous  so 
that  debate  and  legislative  consider- 
ation should  be  allowed  to  continue,  or 
whether  the  proposed  amendment  has 
become  a  dormant  issue  which  can  no 
longer  respond  to  the  needs  and  objec- 
tives which  generated  its  initial  pro- 
posal . 

The  High  Court  m  Coleman  held  that 
the  reasonable  time  issue  calls  for  an 
essentially  political  judgment  as  it  in- 
volves "relevant  conditions,  political, 
social  and  economic  *  *  *."  These  are 
the  factors  Congress  must  look  to  in 
deciding  whether  these  conditions 
have; 

So  far  changed  since  the  submission  ;of  the 
amendment]  as  to  make  the  proposal  no 
longer  responsive  to  the  conception  which 
inspired  it  or  whether  conditions  were  such 
as  to  intensify  the  feelinif  of  need  and  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  proposed  remedial  ac- 
tion. 307  US,  at  453-434 

This  amendment,  although  first  pro- 
posed and  ratified  m  1789.  clearly  re- 
mains "responsive  to  the  conception 
which  first  inspired  it".  The  purpose  of 
the  amendment — to  prevent  represent- 
atives from  increasing  their  salaries 
without  an  opportunity  by  the  elector- 
ate to  judge  whether  the  increase  is 
justified— has  the  same  meaning,  the 
same  goal,  the  same  aim  and  the  same 
intended  effect  when  it  was  ratified  in 
1992  as  it  did  when  it  was  first  ratified 
in  1789.  The  rash  of  recent  ratifications 
testifies  that  the  amendment  is  vital 
and  contemporaneous. 

Under  article  V.  once  an  amendment 
has  been  ratified  by  three-fourths  of 
the  State  legislatures,  the  Constitution 
does  not  require  that  any  further  ac- 
tion be  taken  in  order  to  insure  the  va- 
lidity of  the  amendment.  Where,  how- 
ever, as  in  this  instance,  there  m^ay  be 
lingering  concerns  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  amendment,  it  is  appropriate  for 
the  Congress  to  resolve  such  doubts 
and  recognize  the  ratification  of  the 
27th  amendm.ent. 

At  m.y  request,  specific  language  in- 
corporating the  text  of  the  amendment 
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ratified  by  the  States  was  added  to  the 
resolution  to  avoid  any  unintentled  am- 
biffuity  about  our  actions  here  today  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  res- 
olution 

Mr  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr  KnwAKKs].  the  distinsruished 
chairman  of  the  subt  ommitlee  that 
handles  these  matters  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  and  a  lonKStand- 
inR  member  of  that  committee. 

Mr      EDWARDS     of    California      Mr 
Speaker.     I     thank     my    chairman     for 
yieldintf  me  this  time 

Mr  Speaker,  the  pay  amendment  has 
overwhelming  support  both  in  Congress 
and  amonK  the  States.  I  supported  the 
conKressional  pay  leKislation  in  1989 
which  accomplished  much  the  same 
goal  a^  this  amendment  And  I  will  cer- 
tainly support  the  resolution  before  us 
today  In  addition,  to  the  e.xtent  that 
there  may  l)e  llntjerinkf  doubt  a.s  to  the 
issue  of  COLA'S  or  the  issue  of  pay  in- 
creases initiated  by  Congress.  I  ur^e 
our  leadership  to  address  those  issues 
promptly  through  levrislation. 

But  there  is  another,  broader  issue 
here  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of- 
and  that  is  the  Constitution  itself.  The 
House  may  decide  today  to  make  an  ex- 
ception to  the  principle  of  contempora- 
neous consensus  that  has  been  a  guid- 
ing constitutional  principle  for  most  of 
this  century  But  it  should  be  clear 
that  this  IS  an  exception,  not  a  prece- 
dent 

There  are  other  proposed  amend- 
ments with  no  time  deadlines-  includ- 
ing one  that  would  enshrine  slavery  in 
our  Constitution  It  is  all  very  well  to 
say.  "Oh.  that's  a  dead  letter  No  one 
thinks  that  one--or  any  of  the  others — 
will  be  resurrected  now."  But  many 
said  the  same  thing  about  this  amend- 
ment over  the  years 

I  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  an 
editorial  in  Saturday's  New  York 
Times,  which  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point.  The  editorial 
urges  Congress,  in  accepting  this 
amendment,  to  put  the  others  to  rest.  I 
understand  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  a  resolution  to  that  effort 
pending  in  the  other  body.  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  follow  this  advice  and 
the  lead  of  the  other  body. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  include  the  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  May  16. 
1992.  as  follows. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  May  16.  1992] 

The  Agklk.ss  27th  a.mendmest 
The  National  Archivist,  Don  Wilson,  has 
announced  he  will  certify  ratification  of  the 
constitatlonal  amendment  on  ConKresslonal 
pay  Since  the  Constltutk)n  says  amend- 
ments 'shall  be  valid  '  when  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  stales,  he  Is  simply  con 
flrminK  the  obvious  that  38  states  have  ap 
proved   Hut  serious  (jueslions  remain 

The  amePilment  is  a  sensible  declaration 
that  when  the  members  of  Congress  vote 
themselves  a  raise,  they  cant  have  it  until 
after  the  next  election  That  ingeniously 
blacks  challengers  from  complaining,  be- 
cause the  raise  goes  to  whoever  wins 


What  s  wrong  about  the  amendment  Is  the 
203  year  lapse  between  the  first  ratification 
in  1789  and  the  38th  last  week  If  it  was  OK 
to  stretch  ratification  of  the  pay  amendment 
over  two  centuries,  then  why  not  give  the 
same  leeway  to  future  proposals  including 
the  (lalanced-budget  amendment  now  per- 
rf.lating'' 

The  Supreme  Court  said  in  1921  that  ratifi- 
cations "must  be  sufficiently  contempora- 
neous" to  reflect  the  current  popular  will, 
"which,  of  course,  ratification  through  a 
long  series  of  years  would  not  do.'  Congress 
had  already  begun  setting  deadlines,  usually 
seven  years,  starting  in  1919  with  the  amend- 
ment that  established  Prohibition  In  1939 
the  court  affirmed  Congress's  authority  to 
do  so.  and  added  that  Congress's  word  was 
final. 

But  no  deadline  was  attached  to  the  pay 
amendment.  To  some  scholars  and  members 
of  Congress,  the  only  relevant  fact  is  that 
the  pay  amendment  has  38  ratifications— and 
that's  that  But  this  leaves  the  deadline 
issue  to  be  rehashed. 

If  Congress  says  nothing  about  the  pay 
amendment.  It  invites  renewed  deijate  on 
whether  future  proposals  need  deadlines 
More  ominously,  inaction  would  suggest 
there  is  no  lime  limit  on  slate  legislatures' 
petitions  for  a  new  constitutional  conven- 
tion 

The  "contemporaneous  "  standard  has 
worked  well  for  71  years.  If  Congress  wants 
to  make  an  exception  for  the  pay  amend- 
ment, so  be  It  But  il  should  do  so  by  joint 
resolution,  accepting  this  amendment's  rati- 
fications but  writing  finis  to  four  other  pro- 
posed amendments  all  outdated  or  redun- 
dant—including a  pro-slavery  proposal  dat- 
ing from  1861 

The  Republic  wont  stand  or  fall  on  this 
Issue  But  in  its  eagerness  to  accept  an 
amendment  that  gives  members  the  aura  of 
financial  discipline,  Congress  can  exercise 
constitutional  discipline  loo 

Mr    FISH    Mr   Speaker.  I  yield  3  min 
utes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr 

BOEHNER]. 

Mr  BOEHNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  for  yielding  me  this  time,  and 
congratulate  him  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  the  resolution  that  is 
before  us  today  that  puts  Congress  on 
record  in  affirmation  of  our  belief  that 
38  States,  the  necessar.v  number  of 
States  required,  have  in  fact  ratified 
the  original  Madison  amendment  cre- 
ating the  27th  amendment  to  our  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  202  years  ago  James 
Madison  when  he  first  proposed  this 
amendment  said  that  there  is  some 
seeming  impropriety  in  allowing  three 
men  to  put  their  hands  into  the  public 
Treasury  at  will,  to  pull  money  from 
the  Treasury  freely  and  put  it  into 
their  own  pockets.  He  said  that  there  is 
a  seeming  indecorum  in  such  practice, 
so  therefore  he  proposed  this  amend- 
ment. 

Madison  never  really  believed  that 
the  amenilment  was  necessary,  but  the 
true  wisdom  and  enlightenment  of 
those  people  who  put  together  our  Con- 
stitution once  again  is  reflected  in  the 
wisdom  of  this  amemlment. 

At  the  time,  only  six  States  ratified 
the  amendment.  It  was  not  until  1873 


that  the  seventh  State  ratified  the 
amendment,  and  that  w;us  my  home 
State  of  Ohio  Their  ratification  in  1873 
was  the  direct  result  of  a  pay  raise  that 
Congress  gave  itself  midterm  during 
that  year  The  needed  States  to  ratify 
was  not  until  1978  Since  1978.  33  States 
have  ratified  this  amendment. 

This  amendment  today  and  our  affir- 
mation thereof  is  a  very  important 
step  in  the  long  process  of  Congress 
showing  the  American  people  that  we 
are  willing  to  be  accountable 

In  1989.  when  the  House  last  gave  it- 
self a  pay  raise,  it  inserted  the  words  of 
Madison  in  the  1989  E^thics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  and  abided  by  it.  The  pay 
raise  was  voted  on.  The  Members  stood 
before  election  and  the  raise  did  not 
take  effect  until  the  beginning  of  this 
102d  Congress. 

Unfortunately,  the  other  body  did 
not  abide  by  such  rules. 

This  makes  it  clearer  to  everyone  in 
America  that  no  longer  in  this  country 
are  we  going  to  have  midnight  pay 
raises. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues in  the  freshman  class  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  participated  in 
bringing  this  amendment  to  light  once 
again  and  working  with  the  15  remain- 
ing States  as  of  last  year  who  had  not 
ratified  it  Since  last  fall  we  have  been 
working  with  eight  States  around  the 
country,  and  as  you  know,  several 
weeks  ago  the  necessary  three  that  we 
needed  to  ratif.v  this  amendment  came 
into  effect. 

The  gentleman  from  California  men- 
tioned the  issue  of  COLA  s.  Certainly 
.James  Madison  when  he  wrote  this 
amendment  203  years  ago  never 
thought  of  the  idea  of  COLA's,  annual 
cost-of-living  adjustments.  I  think  it  is 
clear  to  me  that  COLA's  under  the  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment  will  no  longer 
be  allowed. 

Certainly,  if  not  legally,  the  spirit  of 
this  amendment  makes  it  clear  that 
there  should  now  be  no  increase  in  the 
compensation  for  Members  of  Congress 
unless  there  is  a  vote  of  the  people. 

Mr  BROOKS  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzoi.i]. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

I  have  just  been  informed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Parliamentarian  ol  the 
House  that  the  only  other  time  that 
the  House  has  done  this,  debated  a  con- 
current resolution  of  this  nature,  was 
in  1868  when  in  order  to  clarify  the 
ratification  process  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, the  House  produced,  as  we  are 
today  to  be  voted  on  tomorrow,  a  con- 
current resolution 
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So  this  is  very  historic  and  certainly 
tjuite  unusual  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
brought  out  this  concurrent  resolution. 


It  clarifies  the  situation  about  the  con- 
temporaneousness of  the  ratification 
settling  any  lingering  doubt  about  the 
203  years  that  have  elapsed  from  the 
Madison  proposal  to  the  ratification. 
But  also  it  makes  a  lot  of  good  sub- 
stantive sense,  that  there  be  an  inter- 
vening election.  It  sanitizes  the  actions 
of  the  House  and  the  actions  of  the 
other  body.  and. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  makes  the 
idea  of  pay  changes  more  acceptable  to 
the  American  people.  So  I  salute  this 
resolution  both  because  of  its  histori- 
cal precedent  and  also  because  of  its 
plain  common  sense. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Allen]. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  never 
again  will  the  American  taxpayers  per- 
mit the  arrogance  which  they  have 
been  shown  over  the  past  38  years  of 
Democratic  leadership  in  this  House. 
The  public  has  demanded  reform  and 
has  insisted  on  the  elimination  of  the 
perks  which  have  plagued  this  body. 

There  are  too  many  career  politi- 
cians who  are  too  comfortable  in  Wash- 
ington and  have  forgotten  about  the 
people  back  home.  The  frustration  of 
Americans  about  the  performance  of 
Congress  is  apparent  and  well  justified. 
The  House  bank  scandal  and  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  pass  a  budget  in  a  time- 
ly manner  have  only  served  to  increase 
Americans'  disgust.  Given  the  ridicu- 
lous follies  of  this  Congress,  no  other 
perk  inflames  the  American  people 
more  than  an  unmerited  pay  raise. 

In  1789.  James  Madison,  whose  dis- 
trict I  am  privileged  to  represent,  stat- 
ed. 

There  is  a  seeming  impropriety  in  leaving 
any  set  of  men  without  control  to  put  their 
hand  into  the  public  coffers  to  take  out 
money  to  put  Into  their  pockets:  there  is  a 
seeming  indecorum  in  such  power  which 
leads  me  to  propose  a  change. 

So  he  proposed  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  restrict  congressional 
pay  raises. 

That  amendment  states: 

No  law  varying  the  compensation  for  the 
ser\'ices  of  the  Senators  or  Representatives 
shall  take  effect,  until  an  election  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  have  intervened. 

The  American  people  agree  that 
Members  of  Congress  have  had  their 
hands  in  the  coffer  for  too  long.  This 
month  the  Madison  amendment  re- 
ceived final  ratification  and  became 
the  27th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  is  a  success  for  the  concept 
of  accountability  to  the  taxpayers,  but 
it  demonstrates  how  this  representa- 
tive body  has  failed  the  trust  of  the 
people  we  are  here  to  represent. 

As  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote: 

In  questions  of  power  let  no  more  be  heard 
of  confidence  m  man.  but  bind  him  down 
from  mischief  by  the  chains  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  begin  to  re- 
build the  American  trust.  End  the  mis- 


chief and  confirm  the  ratification  of 
the  27th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  applaud 
the  decision  of  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  Dr.  Donald  Wilson,  on 
his  decision  to  certify  the  ratification 
of  the  27th  amendment  to  our  Constitu- 
tion, the  Congressional  Compensation 
Amendment  of  1789.  It  makes  good 
common  sense  that  any  effort  to  raise 
the  pay  of  Members  should  take  effect 
only  after  an  intervening  election 
takes  place.  I  have  long  supported  that 
approach  and  I  am  pleased  that  it  will 
now  be  set  out  in  the  Constitution,  I 
hope  that  Members  will  support  the 
resolution  agreeing  with  the  Archivist 
that  the  amendment  should  indeed  be- 
come part  of  the  Constitution. 

As  Members  may  know,  this  amend- 
ment was  not  ratified  overnight.  It  has 
taken  202  years  for  the  required  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  to  ratify  the 
amendment.  That  meant  long,  hard 
work  by  many  people.  Perhaps  no  one 
worked  harder  for  the  ratification  of 
the  amendment  than  a  constituent  of 
mine.  Mr.  Gregory  Watson  of  Austin. 
TX.  Mr.  Watson  discovered  the  exist- 
ence of  the  amendment  when  doing  re- 
search as  an  undergraduate  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  and  found  that  only 
eight  States  had  ratified  it  as  of  1982. 
Mr.  Watson  proceeded  to  embark  upon 
a  one-man  crusade  to  have  the  amend- 
ment approved  by  the  remaining 
States.  He  worked  to  have  the  Texas 
Legislature  approve  the  27th  amend- 
ment, which  it  did  in  May  1989.  and 
corresponded  with  State  la'wmakers  in 
New  Jersey.  Missouri.  Alabama,  Michi- 
gan, Illinois,  and  others.  In  large  part, 
because  of  Gregory  Watson's 
doggedness  and  determination,  these 
States  approved  the  amendment  within 
the  past  3  weeks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  applaud  the  work  of 
Gregory  Watson  in  helping  to  make  the 
ratification  of  the  27th  amendment  a 
reality.  On  May  7.  the  day  that  the 
final  and  determinative  State  of  Michi- 
gan ratified  the  amendment.  I  submit- 
ted an  article  from  the  Austin  Amer- 
ican Statesman  along  with  my  remarks 
to  recognize  this  historic  event  and  my 
constituent's  role  in  bringing  it  about. 
Today.  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  two  additional  newspaper  arti- 
cles, one  from  the  Houston  Post  and 
one  from  the  Weatherford  Democrat, 
discussing  Mr.  Watson's  persistence.  I 
am  proud  of  the  role  my  constituent 
has  played  in  helping  see  this  amend- 
ment all  the  way  to  the  Constitution. 
(From  the  Houston  Post.  May  8.  :992] 
Persi.stesce  Pays  Off  on  Ame.ndme.vt 
(By  Mary  Lenzi 

Alsti.n.— Thanks  to  Gregory  Watson.  535 
elected  officials  may  have  to  work  a  little 
harder  for  salary  hikes.  In  fact,  they  could 
have  to  face  the  voters  before  they  collect. 


Watson  has  spent  his  leisure  hours  over  the 
past  10  years  working  to  win  passage  of  an 
amendment  to  the  U.S  Constitution  forbid- 
ding midterm  pay  raises  for  the  US  Con- 
gress 

He  said  when  Michigan  ratified  the  amend- 
ment Thursday     'It  made  me  feel  wonderful 
Today  is  literally  the  happiest  day  of  my  30- 
year  life   " 

Watson,  a  legislative  aide  to  Rep  Ric 
Williamson.  D-Weatherford.  came  across  the 
amendment  when  he  was  wTiting  a  paper  in 
his  government  class  at  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin  in  1982  At  that  time,  only 
eight  states  had  ratified  it. 

Watson  read  that  the  founding  fathers  had 
set  no  deadline  for  passing  the  amendment. 
His  research  also  turned  up  a  US  Supreme 
Court  ruling  m  1939  that  any  amendment 
without  a  deadline  is  still  pending  business. 

That's  why  most  amendments  sent  out  for 
votes  since  1917  have  included  a  deadline  for 
passage.  Watson  said. 

"I  got  a  grade  of  C  on  the  paper  The  pro- 
fessor told  me  there  was  no  hope  that  the 
amendment  would  be  ratified."  Watson  said. 

"I  began  immediately  sending  out  letters 
to  members  of  the  legislatures  in  those 
states  that  had  not  yet  ratified  the  amend- 
ment." Watson  said,  "My  first  success  story 
cam.e  in  1983  and  that  was  the  state  of 
Maine,' 

A  Georgia  native  who  has  worked  for 
Williamson  since  1985.  Watson  said  he  spent 
Jo. 000  of  his  own  money  and  hours  of  his  time 
on  the  effort, 

[From  the  Weatherford   TX    Post,  May  8. 
i992j 

Congressional  Pay  .Amendment  Ratified 

AUSTIN, —In  1982.  Gregory  Watson  received 
a  grade  of  C  for  a  college  paper  ir.  which  he 
argued  that  an  amendment  to  the  US.  Con- 
stitution that  wa."  proposed  in  :789  was  still 
pending  before  state  legislatures, 

"The  professor  told  me  this  amendment 
could  not  pass.  I  was  disgusted,  "  Watson 
said. 

On  Thursday,  Michigan  became  the  deci- 
sive 38th  state  to  ratify  the  amendment  that 
bars  Congress  from  giving  itself  a  midterm 
pay  raise. 

Since  writing  that  paper.  Watson,  an  aide 
to  state  Rep,  Ric  Williamson,  has  spent 
much  of  his  spare  time  pi-oddmg  other  stale 
legislatures  to  adopt  the  amendment 

He  listened  to  the  Michigan  vote  over  the 
telephone  by  calling  the  office  of  that  legis- 
lature's clerk- 

"I  feel  sheer  joy.  "  he  said,  "1  was  born  in 
Michigan,  and  I'm  particularly  delighted 
that  they  passed  the  amendm.ent," 

He  also  feels  protective  about  the  meas- 
ure an  amendment  authored  by  James 
Madison,  the  principal  architect  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  and.  later,  the  nation's  fourth 
president. 

"If  an.vone  else  told  you  that  they  dreamed 
It  up,  they  are  a  liar,"  Watson  said  of  effo.'-ts 
to  add  it  to  the  Constitution 

Madison  believed  there  was  "a  seeming  in- 
decorum" in  the  power  to  raise  ones  own 
pay.  He  said  any  raise  voted  by  Congress 
should  not  take  effect  until  after  the  subse- 
quent house  election. 

While  researching  his  government  paper  at 
the  University  of  Texas-Austin,  Watson 
stumbled  onto  Madison's  idea.  At  that  time. 
Watson  said,  members  of  Congress  had  just 
voted  themselves  a  special  tax  break 

"It  struck  me  that  that  was  a  very  sneaky 
backdoor  pay  raise,  and  I  felt  that  it  was 
time  to  do  something."  he  said 

Over  the  years.  Watson,  now  30.  wrote 
slate   lawmakers  across  the  nation,   urging 
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them  u>  iniriiiluce  the  resolullon  through 
their  iPKislatures  He  estimates  about  a  year 
of  his  life.  anJ  J5,000  of  his  money  has  been 
spent  on  the  project 

In  April  1!>8;3.  the  first  success  story  was 
in  Maine  Then  In  April  1964.  it  was  Colorado 
Then  it  betfan  to  snowball,  he  said  Texas 
ratified  the  amendment  in  1989 

Now  the  (juestion  is  whether  there  is  any 
legal  hacking  to  an  amendment  that  took  so 
long  to  ratify 

Watson  has  no  doubts 
My  position  is  the  amendment  has  been 
ratified  today,"  he  said 

Only  a  member  of  Congress  can  challenge 
it    in    court,    and    Watson    wondered    aloud 
which  congressman  would  file  such  a  law- 
suit 

.As  far  as  his  dubious  former  government 
professor,  he  said.  "I  don't  know  where  she  is 
now  But  it  proves  those  academicians  are 
badly  out  of  touch  with  the  real  world  ' 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Spoaker,  I  .yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  Kentleman  from  California 
[Mr   Lagomarsino] 

Mr  LAGOMARSINO  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yieldlnK  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  best  test  of  an  idea 
is  time,  and  time  has  clearl.v  come 
down  on  the  side  of  James  Madison's 
lost  amendment.  Madison  is  known  as 
the  father  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  and 
the  ratification  of  his  conj?ressional 
compensation  amendment  by  the 
States  clearly  demonstrates  both  the 
timeless  and  timely  qualit.v  of  his 
thinking  The  concerns  prompting  it 
are  as  valid  today  as  they  were  when 
Congress  adopted  it  in  1789  and  sent  it 
to  the  States  for  ratificatif)n. 

The  fact  that  this  amendment  has 
withstood  the  test  of  time  is  the  best 
argument  for  its  ratification.  In  fact, 
it's  more  popular  today  than  it  was  in 
Madison's  time-  precisely  because  we 
have  witnessed  the  potential  for  abuse 
of  Congress'  power  to  determine  its 
own  compensation  No  one  should  have 
unchecked  power  to  set  their  own  sal- 
ary. It's  a  clear  case  of  conflict  of  in 
terest. 

It  was  this  concern  which  led  me  to 
join  with  our  former  colleague-  now 
Senator  Td.M  Hakkin,  and  current  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Mr 
Archer,  in  1976  in  reviving  Madison  s 
congressional  pay  amendment.  Only 
seven  States  had  ratified  it  at  that 
time  six  in  the  2  years  following  its 
submission  and  one.  Ohio,  in  1873.  near- 
ly a  century  later 

In  1977.  I  reintroduced  Madison's 
amendment  as  House  .Joint  Resolution 
57  on  the  first  day  of  the  95th  Congress, 
and  have  reintroduced  it  in  each  subse- 
quent Congress.  The  small  wave  we 
made  then  has  since  grown  into  a 
groundswell  and  then  a  tidal  wave,  as 
Wyoming  becomes  the  eighth  State  to 
ratify  in  1978.  followed  by  Maine  in 
1983.  Colorado  in  1984.  then  a  damburst 
of  States  starting  in  1985  to  the 
present  aided  in  no  small  way  by  re- 
peated attempts,  most  of  them  success- 
ful, by  this  body  to  raise  its  pay. 

Mr  Speaker.  1  strongly  believe  that 
an  election  is  a  contract  between  the 


officeholder  and  the  voters,  and  that 
you  should  be  willing  to  serve  for  the 
agreed-upon  compensation  until  the 
contract  is  renewed,  in  our  case  2  years 
later.  That's  why  I  have  voted  against 
every  attempt  to  raise  our  pay.  and 
have  donated  my  share  of  the  increase 
to  charity.  I  felt  the  1989  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment .Act  was  a  watershed,  in  that 
Congress  finally  recognized  the  logic  of 
Madison's  amendment  by  statutorily 
reQuinng  an  intervening  election  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  any  future 
pay  raise  However,  the  Senate  quickly 
made  it  obvious  why  a  constitutional 
amendment  was  needed,  by  overriding 
the  statutor.v  provision  and  voting  it- 
self an  immediate  pay  raise  shortly 
after  the  1990  election.  On  that  day.  the 
amendments  ultimate  ratification  was 
assured.  Congress.  In  fact,  had  no  more 
to  say  about  it. 

So  there  is  a  very  good  argument  to 
be  made,  in  my  opinion,  that  this  vote 
today  on  the  House  floor  is  meaning- 
less from  a  legal  point  of  view.  The 
Madison  amendment  has  either  been 
ratified  or  it  has  not  been  ratified  I 
happen  to  believe  it  has  been  ratified 
but  in  any  event.  Congress  was  dis- 
charged from  its  duty  in  this  regard 
over  202  years  ago.  in  1789,  when  it  ap- 
proved the  amendment  and  sent  it  to 
the  States  for  ratification. 

In  fact,  about  the  only  point  still  to 
be  determined  is  the  question  of  wheth- 
er the  amendment  applies  to  or  allows 
an  automatic  cost  of  living  raise,  as 
was  provided  for  in  the  1989  act.  My  ad- 
vice. Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  concede  defeat 
and  observe  the  clear  intent  of  the 
amendment.  I.  for  one.  will  not  accept 
any  cost  of  living  increase  until  an 
election  has  intervened. 

In  conclusion.  Mr  Speaker.  I  will 
vote  for  this  r«>solution.  since  it  adds 
the  final  imprimatur  of  the  102d  Con- 
gress to  the  Madison  ratification  mara- 
thon. But  I  see  it  merely  as  a  gesture 
of  affirmation,  since  I  am  convinced 
that  the  race  has  already  been  won,  re- 
gardless of  what  we  may  do  And  that, 
as  they  say.  is  history,  thanks  to 
James  Madison  and  his  wonderful  idea 
that  ever.v  action  of  Congress  should 
ultimately  be  held  accountable  to  the 
voter  In  this  House,  as  it  was  said  long 
ago.  the  p«*ople  do  rule. 

Mr  BROOKS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
a  distinguished  lawyer,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  1 
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Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr  Spt-aker.  the 
princip.ll  issue  here  is  not  whether  or 
not  there  must  be  a  delay  until  after 
the  next  election  before  a  pay  raise  can 
be  granted  That  has  already  been  es- 
tablished The  House  has  followed  that 
procedure  and  virtually  all  agree  on 
that  principle.  But  the  principle  of  con- 
temporary consensus,  the  principle 
that  certain  procedures  should  be  fol- 


lowed in  amending  the  Constitution  is 
too  important  to  ever  waive  just  be- 
cause it  appears  r>opular  at  the  mo- 
ment The  Constitution  is  a  very,  very 
special  document  that  should  very  sel- 
dom be  amended  and  then  only  under 
the  procedures  outlined  in  the  Con- 
stitution The  Constitution  con- 
templates that  Congress  will  write  the 
proposal  and  two-thirds  of  the  States 
would  ratify  it.  Of  course,  they  con- 
templated that  people  living  in  the 
same  time  period  would  participate  in 
both  the  authority  and  the  ratifica- 
tion. That  IS  a  principle  that  is  far  too 
important  to  every  waive,  and  a  mere 
resolution  that  it  would  supposedly 
prevent  the  siime  procedure  being  fol- 
lowed with  other  amendments  pending 
since  Civil  War  times  is  meaningless. 
Such  a  resolution  could  be  overridden 
at  any  time  b.y  a  mere  majority  vote  of 
the  Congress 

In  addition  to  that,  the  amendment 
that  we  are  talking  about  has  been 
misrepresented  widely  in  the  news.  It 
has  been  widely  misrepresented  here 
today.  This  amendment  is  not  only 
about  pay  raises.  It  is  about  varying 
pay  either  up  or  down.  It  prohibits  re- 
ductions in  pay  as  well  as  increases  in 
the  same  term,  and  in  view  of  the  1980 
case  of  United  States  versus  Will,  it 
clearly  applies  to  increases  resulting 
from  automatic  adjustments.  In  that 
case,  the  court  said  a  COLA  could  not 
be  denied  the  court  because  of  the  con- 
stitutional provision  relating  to 
courts.  Now  that  there  is  a  constitu- 
tional provision  relating  to  Congress, 
the  congressional  COLA  could  not  be 
denied  either  when  the  Member  is 
elected,  their  pay  scale.  Including  the 
provision  for  a  COLA  was  set,  and  it 
now  cannot  "vary"  either  up  or  down 
during  that  term.  The  elimination  of 
the  COLA  for  Congress  which  was  the 
subject  of  the  Will  case  could  not  be 
applied  to  either  Congress  or  the  courts 
in  the  future.  That  is  not  only  the  spir- 
it of  the  new  constitutional  amend- 
ment, it  is  the  plain  reading  of  the 
amendment  when  interpreted  lonsist- 
ent  with  the  precedent  and  interpreta- 
tion in  the  Will  case. 

At  the  same  that  the  Constitution 
w;is  adopted,  the  fear  was  that  there 
would  be  powerful  interests  and 
wealthy  people  who  would  try  to  con- 
trol the  Government,  try  to  interfere 
with  the  independence  of  judges  by  re- 
ducing their  pay.  This  amendment  does 
not  just  apply  to  pay  raises.  It  applies 
to  pay  reductions.  It  says.  The  Con- 
gress cannot  "vary'  the  pay  during  a 
term  of  office.  "Vary"  is  not  synony- 
mous with  "raise  "  or  "increase '. 

Now  in  the  case  of  article  III,  it  says 
that  judges'  pay  shall  not  be  dimin- 
ished. It  is  very  specific.  It  shall  not  be 
diminished  during  their  term  of  office, 
which  is  life.  Hamilton  wrote  in  The 
Federalist,  he  said.  "In  the  general 
course  of  human  nature,  a  power  over  a 
mans  subsistance  amounts  to  a  power 


over  his  will."  They  were  afraid  that 
people,  wealthy  people,  powerful  peo- 
ple, remembering  back  to  what  had 
happened  in  England,  would  try  to  con- 
trol the  Government,  try  to  control  the 
independence  of  the  courts  by  elimi- 
nating those  who  could  not  serve  with- 
out adequate  compensation  or  could  be 
influenced  by  threatening  to  reduce  the 
subsistence  that  depended  upon.  So 
they  were  not  just  interested  in  pay 
raises.  They  were  talking  about  vary- 
ing the  comf)ensation  in  any  way. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment  has 
been  widely  misrepresented,  both  in 
the  press  and  here  on  the  floor  as  only 
affecting  pay  raises  and  not  prohibiting 
reductions  in  a  COLA.  I  think  the  prin- 
cipal of  contemporary  consensus  is  a 
principal  we  should  not  make  an  excep- 
tion for.  We  are  not  going  to  raise  pay 
effective  in  tl;is  term  anyway,  but  this 
constitutional'  amendment  would  also 
mean  no  Congress  could  reduce  pay  ei- 
ther during  a  term  of  office,  and  that 
includes,  I  think,  the  COLA's  as  set 
forth  in  United  States  versus  Will. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  normally  I  would  be 
yielding  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Zimmer], 
but  I  think  the  appropriate  place  to  re- 
spond to  my  friend  is  right  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  stated  that 
we  are  making  an  exception  today. 
Both  in  the  late  1970's.  1978  when  we 
considered  the  extension  of  time  in 
which  to  ratify  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment and  voted  to  extend  that  from  7 
to  10  years,  and  today  the  principle  has 
been  laid  down  and  accepted,  the  Su- 
preme Court  principle  with  respect  to 
reasonableness,  and  that  is  contem- 
poraneous and  vital,  and  I  submit  that 
we  are  not  making  an.y  exception  to 
the  guidelines  today.  Since  1983,  32 
States  have  ratified  the  Madison 
amendment.  That  is  within  9  years, 
well  within  the  normal  10-year  span 
that  we  could  have  named  for  any  rati- 
fication. I  submit  that  number  of 
States  to  show  an  interest  in  the  1980"s 
and  1990's  is  a  clear  example  that  this 
issue  is  both  contemporaneous  and 
vital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  ZlM- 

MKR]. 

Mr.  ZIMMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution.  I  am  proud 
to  do  so.  having  played  some  small  role 
in  the  ratification  of  the  Madison 
amendment,  first  as  a  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  Legislature,  where  I  spon- 
sored the  ratification  solution,  unfor- 
tunately not  with  immediate  success, 
and  then  as  a  Member  of  the  freshman 
class  of  the  102d  Congress,  which  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  has  lobbied  effec- 
tively to  make  sure  that  38  States  rati- 
fied the  amendment.  New  Jersey  be- 
came No.  39.  but  I  am  pleased  that  it 
wa^  mentioned  in  the  certification  by 
the  U.S.  Archivist  this  week. 


The  question  of  contemporaneous  ap- 
proval has  been  brought  up,  and  it  has 
been  one  that  has  been  debated  by 
scholars  over  the  years,  but  I  think  in 
this  case,  with  this  amendment,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  what  Mr.  Madison  was 
proposing  is  e%'ery  bit  as  fresh  today  as 
it  was  more  than  200  years  ago.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  amendments  that  were 
proposed  to  the  Constitution  that  are 
now  obsolete  and  archaic,  such  as  the 
amendment  limiting  the  population  of 
a  congressional  district  to  5.000  people, 
the  amendment  enshrining  the 
inviability  of  slavery  in  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  amendment  permitting 
the  Federal  Government  to  enact  child 
labor  laws.  These  are  no  longer  nec- 
essary. In  some  cases  they  are  com- 
pletely moot  or  irrele%'ant. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  could  be 
nothing  more  relevant  than  Mr.  Madi- 
son's idea.  What  Mr.  Madison  gave  as 
his  explanation  for  this  amendment  is 
something  that  I  hear  from  my  con- 
stituents at  my  town  meetings  every 
time  I  go  back  to  my  district,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  idea  is  contemporaneous 
and  the  rationale  behind  the  ratifica- 
tions is  exactly  the  same  as  the  ration- 
ale more  than  200  years  ago. 

What  Madison  and  what  the  ratifiers 
of  this  amendment  wanted  to  protect 
the  pub'ic  against  was  the  ultimate 
congressional  perk — the  ability  to  raise 
our  own  salaries  without  consulting 
with  our  employers,  the  people  who 
elected  us. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  be 
here  as  part  of  this  process  that  recog- 
nizes the  final  ratification  of  the  great 
work  that  James  Madison  began  more 
than  200  years  ago. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Appleg.\te]. 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  time  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  has  given  to 
me. 

Mr.  Sj>eaker.  I  think  when  I  walked 
in  here  earlier  I  heard  wrong.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzoli], 
my  friend,  said  that  his  amendment 
would  be  easier  for  the  people  to  ac- 
cept, and  I  would  agree  with  that.  But 
I  am  going  to  say  this,  that  I  do  not 
think  people  are  going  to  accept  any 
kind  of  a  raise  for  Congress  as  long  as 
Congress  continues  to  sit  on  their  rear 
ends  and  do  nothing  for  the  people,  to 
have  this  continuously  denigrate  this 
system,  to  spend  time  arguing  about 
bounced  checks  and  who  is  using  what 
perks,  and  we  do  not  address  the  issues 
or  come  up  with  any  resolutions  of  the 
issues  that  are  really  facing  this  coun- 
try today. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  the 
economy?  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  health  issues?  What  are  we  going 
to  do  about  helping  the  poor?  WTiat  are 
we  going  to  do  about  getting  our  coun- 
try on  line  again? 


That  is  what  the  people  want  to 
know.  They  would  not  mind  giving  a 
pay  raise. 

I  support  the  Madison  amendment 
because  I  think  it  makes  good  sense, 
and  I  say  this:  Most  States  do  that  al- 
ready, and  I  served  in  the  Ohio  Legisla- 
ture, and  that  is  the  way  we  did  it 
there.  But  I  would  like  to  see  the  CEO's 
in  this  country  who  operate  the  big 
companies.  I  would  like  to  see  them 
limited  because  they  are  making  so 
much  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  five  of  the  top  CEO's  in 
the  country  who  control  the  corpora- 
tions, each  one  of  them  makes  more 
money  than  all  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress put  together,  all  535.  The  man 
from  Coca-Cola  made  $86  million  last 
year;  from  Heinz.  $75  million;  from 
Medco,  $35  million,  and  Nicholas  Nich- 
olas from  Time-Warner  made  $80  mil- 
lion, and  this  year  they  fired  him.  They 
told  him  to  get  out  of  town,  and  they 
gave  him  $24  million  to  go  along  with 
him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  way  they 
work  it.  and  I  would  like  to  see  limits 
for  the  CEO's  in  this  country.  Bring 
them  back  down  to  earth,  and  then 
maybe  we  can  get  a  little  bit  more 
common  sense  and  a  little  better  per- 
spective of  what  is  going  on. 

I  support  this  amendment.  It  makes 
very  good  sense. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time  and  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Skaggs]. 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  vote  today  to  re- 
move any  question  about  the  validity 
of  the  final  ratification  by  the  States 
of  the  new  27th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  This 
amendment,  written  by  James  Madison 
in  1789,  states; 

No  law.  varying  the  compensation  or  the 
services  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  take  effect,  until  an  election  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  have  intervened 

This  amendment  is  a  good  idea  whose 
time,  after  203  years,  has  finally  come. 
It  was  originally  suggested  by  Mr. 
Madison  as  one  of  a  group  of  12  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution;  10  of  the  12 
were  quickly  ratified  by  the  necessary 
vote  of  three-quarters  of  the  State  leg- 
islatures and  became  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Although  it  has  taken  over  two  cen- 
turies for  the  pay  raise  amendment  to 
finally  make  it  into  the  Constitution, 
that  does  not  diminish  the  fact  that  it 
belongs  there.  For  Congress  to  raise  its 
own  pay  in  midterm  is  at  best  un- 
seemly and  at  worst  evades  its  ac- 
countability to  the  people  who  elect  it. 

I've  worked  on  this  issue  since  I  ar- 
rived in  Congress,  and  even  before.  I 
served  in  the  Colorado  General  Assem- 
bly, whose  members  have  long  been 
prohibited  by  our  State  constitution 
from  raising  their  own  pay  until  there 
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Is  an  intervening  election.  I  voted  in 
1984  for  the  ratification  of  this  amend- 
ment to  the  US   Constitution 

After  I  came  to  Coni^ress,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  provide  that  any 
contfres.sional  pay  raise  be  deferred 
until  the  start  of  the  Congress  follow- 
ing the  one  in  which  it  is  enacted  and 
to  recjulre  that  any  vote  on  a  pay  raise 
be  made  by  a  recorded  vote.  In  May 
1989.  1  wrote  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
each  of  the  24  State  legislatures  that 
had  not  yet  ratified  Mr  Madison's 
amendment,  urging  them  to  do  so  Nine 
colleagues  joined  in  that  correspond- 
ence 

Consistent  with  my  effort  to  change 
the  law  on  congressional  pay.  I  have 
taken  personal  actions  in  advance  to 
conform  to  the  intent  of  this  amend- 
ment. Since  I  was  sworn  in  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  in  1987  I  have  donated 
any  pay  raise  taking  effect  between 
elections  to  educational,  health  care, 
child  care,  and  other  community  pro- 
grams, including  this  year's  I  will  do- 
nate the  cost-of-living  increase.  Alto- 
gether, by  the  end  of  this  year.  I  will 
have  donated  $33,000.  the  fall  amount  of 
these  pay  increases,  to  various  char- 
ities in  Colorado.  Whatever  the  legal 
experts  may  say  about  the  effect  of  the 
new  27th  amimdment  on  automatii- 
cost-of-livinK  increases.  I  will  continue 
to  donate  to  charity  any  congressional 
pay  increase,  including  a  cost-of-living 
increase,  that  takes  effect  before  I've 
ajfain  been  held  accountable  to  the  vot- 
ers in  an  election. 

I  therefore  have  no  (luestion  about 
the  importance  of  changing  the  current 
system  of  setting  congressional  sala- 
ries the  way  the  27th  amendment  does. 
I've  seen  the  difference  it  makes  to 
people,  for  them  to  see  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  elected  to  a  job  pay- 
ing one  siilary,  not  changing  their  pay 
during  that  term  in  office. 

This  is  an  important  reform  that  will 
help  restore  the  public's  trust  in  Con- 
gress and  help  us  deal  with  the  con- 
gressional salary  issue  in  a  responsible 
manner  Given  the  modern  sentiment 
about  Congress.  Mr.  Madison's  idea  is. 
if  anything,  even  more  significant 
today  than  it  was  in  I7R9 

Mrs  BOXER  Mr  Speaker  I  support  the 
2/'th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  whicti 
would  require  an  intervening  election  before  a 
congressional  pay  raise  would  be  permitted  to 
go  into  etiect  Allowing  citizens  to  have  a  say 
in  whether  or  not  a  Memt)er  ol  Congress  is 
tulfilling  his  or  her  obligations  to  the  people — 
before  becoming  eligible  for  a  pay  raise — is  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  Thus.  I  believe  it  is 
necessary  that  we  enshrine  that  principle  m 
our  Constitution  With  this  action  we  are  say- 
ing to  the  American  people.  "We  tDelieve  you 
are  m  the  t)est  position  to  determine  wtiether 
we  are  doing  our  jobs  well  enough  to  merit  ad- 
ditional compensation  " 

Ms  SNOWE  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to  express 
my  support  for  the  2/th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  and  for  the  resolution  supporting 
the  amendment  which  is  before  us  today 


Mr  Speaker,  the  author  of  this  amendment 
explained  the  need  for  it  quite  clearly  back  in 
1  ^89  when  he  said 

But  there  is  a  seeminK  impropriety  in  leav- 
ing any  set  of  men  without  control  to  put 
their  hand  into  the  public  coffers,  to  take 
out  money  to  put  in  their  pockets. 

Making  any  congressional  pay  raise  pro- 
spective in  nature  is  as  valid  an  idea  today  as 
It  was  in  1789  I  only  regret  that  it  has  taken 
202  years  lor  this  issue  to  be  settled 

For  my  part.  I  started  trying  to  convince 
Congress  this  was  a  good  idea  tiack  in  1981 
when  I  first  introduced  legislation  which  in- 
cluded provisions  requiring  a  recorded  vote  on 
any  salary  increase  lor  Congress  and  wtuch 
prohibited  an  increase  from  going  into  effect 
until  the  start  ol  the  succeeding  Congress  I 
introduced  this  legislation  for  five  Congresses 
until  similar  provisions  were  included  in  the 
passage  of  the  Government  Ethics  Reform  Act 
of  1990 

Changes  in  the  Presidents  income  are.  by 
law.  prospective  Why  should  Congress  be 
any  diflerent? 

Mr  OWENS  of  Utah  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  m 
strong  support  of  efforts  to  affirm  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  ?7\h  amendment 

At  the  time  of  the  1989  pay  raise,  this 
amendment  was  the  guidmg  principle  behind 
my  actions  I  did  not  accept  that  raise  as  my 
own  income  until  the  beginning  of  the  I02d 
Congress  Until  that  time.  I  put  all  my  addi- 
tional income  to  student  scholarships  The 
27th  amendment,  and  my  actions  behind  the 
pay  raise,  were  also  consistent  with  the  wish- 
es of  the  Utah  Legislature,  which  ratified  the 
bill  on  February  26.  1986.  and  I  unequivocally 
support  Its  passage 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  legitimate  point  of 
contention  is  the  issue  of  contemporaneity 
Courts  have  ruled,  understandably,  that  ratifi- 
cation of  an  amendment  must  be  indicative  of 
the  will  of  the  people  at  the  time  of  enactment 
As  we  are  the  representatives  of  the  will  of  the 
people,  we  can  clear  up  this  legal  matter  sim- 
ply by  affirming  ratification  of  the  amendment 
on  the  House  floor  After  all,  we  are  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  will  of  the  people 

Mr  Speaker,  the  27th  amendment  is  as 
timely  now  as  it  was  in  1 789  Had  it  tieen  rati- 
fied 200  years  ago.  the  Founding  Fathers 
would  have  spared  their  modern-day  succes- 
sors a  great  deal  of  headache  In  affirming  the 
legitimacy  of  the  amendment,  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  affirm  to  the  American  people  that 
we  don't  always  act  out  of  our  own  self-inter- 
est, but  for  the  sake  of  good  government. 

Mr  KYL  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  resolution.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
320 

The  ratification  process  has  taken  a  great 
deal  longer  than  James  Madison  ever  envi- 
sioned— 203  years  But.  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, which  has  now  been  ratified  by  40 
States,  IS  as  relevant  today  as  it  was  203 
years  ago 

The  new  27th  amendment  will  ensure  that 
Memt)ers  of  Congress  cannot  vote  themselves 
a  pay  raise  and  accept  that  raise  without  first 
standing  accountable  to  the  voters  at  election 
time 

I  had  sponsored  legislation,  the  Honest 
Compensation  Act.  3  years  ago  that  included 
a  nearly  identical  provision  requiring  an  inter- 


vening election  t)efore  a  p>ay  raise  could  take 
effect  The  idea  is  a  simple  one  To  require 
accountability  to  the  public  Congress  serves 

I  am  pleased  to  rise  today  m  support  of  the 
resolution  which  recognizes  that  a  prohibition 
on  midterm  pay  raises  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress has  now  been  added  to  the  law  of  the 
land,  the  U  S   Constitution 

Mr  RINAlDO  Mr  Speaker,  i  rise  m  support 
of  the  bill  to  affirm  the  ratification  of  the  27th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  The  amend- 
ment will  prevent  any  pay  raise  that  Congress 
votes  for  itself  from  taking  effect  until  after  an 
intervening  election 

We  are  taking  up  this  measure  t)ecause  of 
the  length  of  time  that  has  passed  since  the 
first  States  ratified  the  new  amendment  At 
least  when  a  constitutional  amendment  has 
been  around  for  over  200  years,  no  one  can 
say  that  there  has  been  insufficient  time  for 
debate  on  it 

Some  questions  have  been  raised  about  the 
validity  of  State  ratifications  that  took  place  in 
the  late  i8th  century,  and  whether  these  votes 
reflect  contemporary  sensibilities  No  one  who 
remembers  the  public  outrage  over  the  most 
recent  congressional  pay  raise,  however,  can 
doutit  that  modern  Americans  feel  the  same 
way  that  their  forefathers  did  on  this  issue 

The  spectacle  ol  Members  of  Congress  rais- 
ing their  own  pay  is  repugnant  to  most  Ameri- 
cans, and  no  matter  what  we  are  paid,  many 
people  feel  that  it  is  too  much  Very  lew  other 
Americans  have  the  ability  to  set  their  own 
pay.  and  they  resent  the  virtually  unlimited  dis- 
cretion that  we  have  had  to  increase  our  own 
salaries  They  don't  care  how  infrequently  we 
raise  our  pay  or  how  much  private-sector  ex- 
ecutives with  similar  responsibilities  are  com- 
pensated 

At  the  same  time,  the  Constitution  requires 
that  the  compensation  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress must  "be  ascertained  by  law  "  Since 
there  IS  no  other  tribunal  making  Federal  law. 
Congress  effectively  is  required  to  establish 
the  salaries  for  its  Members,  according  to  the 
Constitution 

Various  efforts  to  set  up  independent  con> 
missions  to  determine  the  appropriate  salary 
for  Members  have  not  been  enough  to  over- 
come the  public's  revulsion  at  the  sight  of  us 
passing  another  raise  for  ourselves  The  new 
27th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  will  help 
to  overcome  the  perception  that  sitting  Mem- 
bers are  tjenefitmg  directly  from  a  vote  on 
raising  congressional  pay  Since  no  Member  is 
guaranteed  reelection,  those  who  pass  a  pay 
raise  may  never  get  to  receive  it,  according  to 
the  new  amendment  Thts  modification  in  the 
pay  raise  procedures  should  help  to  overcome 
the  public's  suspicion  that  congressional  sal- 
ary increases  are  motivated  only  by  greed  and 
self-interest 

Approving  this  measure  is  one  more  step 
that  we  can  take  to  remstill  our  constituents' 
confidence  m  Congress  as  an  institution  where 
they  are  represented  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
)Oin  me  in  passing  this  important  legislation. 

Mr  CLAY  Mr  Speaker  in  view  of  the  ap- 
parent ratification  of  Mr  Madison's  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  relating  to  the 
compensation  of  Memt)ers  of  Congress,  I  be- 
lieve it  timely  to  express  my  views  on  the  ef- 
fects of  such  amendment  The  amendment 
provides  that.  "No  law,  varying  the  compensa- 
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tion  for  the  services  of  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, shall  take  effect,  until  an  election 
of  Representatives  shall  have  intervened." 

Under  existing  law  ttiere  are  three  methods 
by  which  the  pay  of  Members  of  Congress 
may  be  adjusted.  The  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  which  I  chair,  has  juris- 
diction, along  with  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  over  legislation  dealing  with 
Memt)ers'  pay  and  has  been  intimately  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  the  statutory  pro- 
visions governing  the  adjustment  of  Members' 
pay. 

Obviously,  the  salanes  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress may  be  adjusted  by  the  enactment  of 
legislation  specifically  changing  the  rates  of 
pay.  This  was  the  method  employed  by  Con- 
gress pnor  to  1967  to  effect  changes  in  Mem- 
bers' pay.  This  method  also  was  utilized  as  re- 
cently as  1989  when,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Ethics  Reform  Act  of  1989.  Public 
Law  101-194,  the  salaries  of  Members  of  the 
House  were  increased.  There  can  be  little  ar- 
gument that  the  Madison  amendment  would 
clearly  apply  to  any  adjustment  in  Members' 
pay  resulting  from  ttie  future  enactment  of  leg- 
islation, and  that  such  an  adjustment  could  not 
take  effect  until  an  election  of  Representatives 
has  intervened. 

In  order  to  establish  some  degree  of  ration- 
ality and  timeliness  in  the  process  of  adjusting 
the  salaries  of  Memt)ers.  Federal  judges,  and 
top-level  executives,  the  Congress,  in  1967. 
enacted  legislation  which  established  a  Conv 
mission  on  Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial 
Salaries — commonly  referred  to  as  the  Quad- 
rennial Commission.  This  legislation,  section 
225  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967,  Public 
Law  90-206,  was  developed  and  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commission  was  to  con- 
duct quadrennial  reviews  of  the  rates  of  pay  of 
Members,  judges,  and  executives  and  rec- 
ommend appropnate  adjustments  in  those 
rates  to  the  President  The  President,  m  turn. 
IS  required  to  submit  to  the  Congress  his  own 
recommendations,  tiased  on  the  Commission's 
report. 

Originally,  the  Act  provided  that  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  would  become  effec- 
tive automatically,  unless  within  approximately 
30  days  after  submission,  the  Congress  en- 
acted a  statute  establishing  different  rates  of 
pay,  or  one  of  the  Houses  of  Congress  dis- 
approved the  recommendations. 

In  1989.  Congress  substantially  amended 
the  provisions  of  section  225  of  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967.  Section  701  of  the  Ethics 
Reform  Act  of  1989  established  a  new  Citi- 
zens' Commission  on  Public  Service  and 
Compensation  in  place  of  the  former  Commis- 
sion and  substantially  altered  the  Commis- 
sion's procedures.  Most  significantly,  the  Act 
now  requires  that  the  President's  pay  rec- 
ommendations must  be  approved  by  the  en- 
actment of  a  bill  or  joint  resolution  passed  by 
a  recorded  vote  in  tioth  Houses  and,  if  so  ap- 
proved, the  salary  increases  may  not  take  ef- 
fect until  there  has  been  an  intervening  elec- 
bon  of  Representatives  (section  225  (i)). 

In  tfie  recent  mad  rush  to  embrace  the 
Madison  amendment,  many  of  its  proponents 
have  conveniently  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
Congress  has  already  adopted  that  same  pol- 


icy with  respect  to  any  future  pay  adjustments 
resulting  from  the  Quadrennial  Commission's 
review  and  recommendations. 

The  third  method  of  adjusting  salanes  of 
Members  of  Congress  involves  the  annual  pay 
comparability  increases  that  are  provided  to 
most  Federal  employees.  In  1975.  the  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Executive  Salary  Cost-of- 
Living  Adjustment  Act  (Public  Law  94-82) 
which  was  developed  and  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
This  act  provided  for  automatic  adjustments  m 
the  rates  of  pay  of  executives,  judges,  and 
Members  of  Congress  equal  to  the  overall  av- 
erage percentage  of  the  annual  comparability 
adjustments  m  the  rates  of  pay  under  the 
General  Schedule.  In  1989.  Congress 
changed  the  method  by  which  the  annual 
comparability  adjustments  for  Memt)ers  and 
top  officials  will  be  determined  (section  704  of 
the  Ethics  Reform  Act  of  1989).  Under  present 
law,  the  rate  of  adjustment  will  correspond  to 
the  percent  of  change  in  the  Employment  Cost 
Index  (ECl),  less  one-half  of  1  percent.  The 
ECl  IS  the  quarterly  index  of  wages  and  sala- 
nes for  private  industry,  as  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  effective  date 
of  the  pay  adjustments  for  Members  and  other 
top  officials  will  correspond  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  adjustments  in  the  pay  rates  urxJer 
the  General  Schedule. 

As  noted  earlier,  these  adjustments,  based 
on  the  ECl,  are  automatic  arid  do  not  require 
the  approval  or  any  other  action  of  the  Con- 
gress to  take  effect.  In  view  of  this  fact  and 
since  the  comparability  adjustments  are  ef- 
fected pursuant  to  legislation  enacted  by  the 
Congress  in  1975,  as  amended  m  1989,  I  firm- 
ly believe  that  the  Madison  amendment  has 
no  application  to  such  annual  adjustments. 

I  do  appreciate  that  other  Members  may 
have  a  different  opinion,  and  I  expect  that  leg- 
islation will  be  proposed  to  clanty  the  applica- 
bility of  the  Madison  amendment  to  the  annual 
ECl  adjustments  for  Memt)ers  of  Congress.  I 
strongly  believe,  however,  that  any  legislation 
proposing  to  make  additional  changes  in  the 
pay  comparability  provisions  applicable  to 
Members  of  Congress  or  other  top  officials 
should  not  be  considered  in  the  House  until 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice has  been  afforded  the  opportunity  to  thor- 
oughly consider  and  approve  such  legislation. 

D  1410 

Mr  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzold.  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  that  the  House  sus- 
f)end  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution.  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 320. 

The  Question  was  taken. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  6  of  rule 
I  and  the  Chair's  prior  announcement, 
further  proceedings  on  this  motion  will 
be  postponed  until  Wednesday,  May  20. 
1992. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  the  concurrent  resolution 
just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas'' 

There  was  no  objection 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Before 
moving  to  the  next  order  of  business 
the  Chair  wishes  to  clarify  the  an- 
nouncement made  earlier  today. 

As  to  any  votes  ordered  on  the  Sus- 
pension Calendar,  with  regard  to  any 
item  other  than  the  matter  just  taken 
up  by  the  House  on  which  the  vote  was 
postponed  until  tomorrow,  any  other 
votes  will  be  postponed  until  the  end  of 
legislative  business  today. 


DISPOSAL  OF  COBALT  FROM  THE 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  jpass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4880)  to  reduce  the  stockpile  re- 
quirement for.  and  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of.  cobalt  from  the  National  De- 
fense Stockpile. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H  R   4880 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Inxted  States  of  America  in 
Congress  asseml,led. 

SECTION  1.  REDUCTION  IN  STOCKPILE  REQUIRE- 
MENT FOR  COBALT. 

Pursuant  to  section  3(cii4i  of  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  50 
use.  98bicM4!  .  the  National  Defense  Stock- 
pile Manager  may  reauce  the  stockpile  re- 
quirement for  the  quantity  of  cobalt  to  be 
stockpiled  under  that  Act  to  40.446.597 
p<junds 

SEC.  2.  ALTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  DISPOSAL  OF 
COBALT. 

The  table  of  authorized  disposals  in  section 

330hbi(2i  of  the  National  Defense  j^uthonza- 
tion  Act  for  Fiscal  'i'ears  1992  and  1993  Pub- 
lic Law  102-190.  105  Stat.  1583i  is  amended  by 
insertintf  after  the  item  relating  to  bismuth 
the  following  new  item: 
■Cobalt  LH6.000.000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr  Bennett]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spence]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gent'enian 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Sjjeaker.  H  R.  4880  would  reduce 
the  stockpile  requirement  for  cobalt  to 
40.4  million  pounds,  and  authorize  the 
sale  of  6  miillion  pounds  of  cobalt  con- 
sistent with  recent  8.ssessmen's  of  the 
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rcuuiri'nu'nts  of  cobalt  for  the  national 
defense  Any  sale  of  cobalt  would  be  re- 
quired to  hi"  carried  out  under  current 
law.  that  provides  that  sales  shall  be 
conducted  so  as  to  avoid  undue  market 
disruption. 

The  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  PilinK  Act— (50  USC  98  et  seq.)— 
pi-Qvides  that  si(?niflcant  changes  in  na- 
tional defense  stockpile  goals  can  only 
be  made  by  law  Additionally,  author- 
ization for  the  sale  of  stockpiled  mate- 
rials must  be  made  hy  law. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  reevaUiate<l  stockpile  require- 
ments and  conclude<l  that  the  quantity 
of  cobalt  necessary  for  national  defense 
has  declined  as  a  result  of  changes  in 
the  anticipated  threat  The  study  con- 
cluded that  a  quantity  of  40.4  million 
pounds  of  cobalt  in  the  stockpile  is  suf- 
ficient for  a  3-year  war  scenario,  and 
that  the  current  inventory  of  cobalt. 
53.2  million  pounds,  could  be  i-eduoed. 

On  March  12.  1992.  the  Acting  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
transmitted  to  the  Sp<>aker  of  the 
House  a  legislative  proposal  to  reduce 
the  goal  quantity  of  cobalt  to  40.4  mil- 
lion pounds  and  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
6  million  pounds  of  cobalt. 

Cobalt  is  presently  in  short  supply  In 
the  world  market  because  of  a  supply 
disruption,  and  sale  of  excess  cobalt  at 
this  time  can  be  expected  to  result  in 
very  advantageous  prices.  In  addition, 
sale  now  can  be  expected  to  alleviate 
shortages  of  cobalt  and  help  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  cobalt  are  avail- 
able 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  that  the  House 
pass  H  R.  4880. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SPENCE  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  ma.v  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Chairman  Bknnett  has 
ably  explained  the  effect  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  concur  fully  with  his  re- 
marks. The  political  problems  in  Zaire, 
the  world's  largest  supplier  of  cobalt, 
have  curtailed  supplies  of  cobalt  in  1991 
and  probably  in  1992. 

DOD  has  determined  that  the  na- 
tional defense  stockpile  has  an  excess 
supply  of  12.8  million  pounds  of  cobalt 
on  hand.  H  R  4880  would  authorize  the 
disposal  of  only  3  million  pounds  annu- 
ally for  a  2-year  period. 

The  Seapower  and  Strategic  and  Crit- 
ical Materials  Subcommittee  recently 
held  a  hearing  on  this  legislation,  and 
heard  testimony  from  various  adminis- 
tration witnesses  who  all  supported 
this  disposal  of  cobalt.  These  witnesses 
included;  Colin  McMillan.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Production 
and  Logistics;  John  D.  Morgan.  Chief  of 
Staff,  Bureau  of  Mines;  and  John  A. 
Richards.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Industrial  Resource 
Administration. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  receive  an 
excellent  return  on  our  investment  in 
cobalt,  and  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 


Mr  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time 

Mr  BENNETr  Mi  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr.  SPENCE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  BEN- 
NETT] that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill,  H.R   4880 

The  question  was  taken,  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereoH 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENEKAl-  LEAVE 

.Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida'' 

There  was  no  objection 


AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  SAFETY. 
CAPACITY.  AND  INTER.MODAL 
TRANSPORTATION  ACT  OF  1992 

Mr.  FROST  Mr  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  457  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  457 

Kesotved.  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may.  pur- 
suant to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  declare  the 
House  resolved  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4691)  to 
amend  the  Airport  and  Airway  Improvement 
Act  of  1982  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1993  and  1994.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall 
be  dispensed  with  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  the 
amendments  made  in  order  by  this  resolu- 
tion and  which  shall  not  exceed  two  hours, 
with  one  hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled l)y  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  with  thirty  min- 
utes to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
with  thirty  minutes  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology,  the  bill 
shall  be  considered  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  m  order  to  con- 
sider the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  now  print- 
ed in  the  bill,  as  modified  by  the  amendment 
printed  in  part  1  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  accompanying  this  resolu- 
tion, as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 


amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule,  said 
substitute  shall  be  considered  by  title  in- 
stead of  by  section  and  each  title  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  substitute,  as 
modified,  are  hereby  waived  It  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  en  bloc  the  amentlmpnt.^ 
printed  in  part  3  of  the  report  of  the  Com 
mittee  on  Rules.  If  offered  by  Representative 
Walker  of  Pennsylvania  or  his  designee,  and 
said  amendments  en  bloc  shall  not  be  subject 
to  a  demand  for  a  division  of  the  question  In 
the  House  or  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
After  the  dispxjsltlon  of  all  other  amend- 
ments to  said  substitute,  as  modified,  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
printed  in  part  2  of  the  repwrt  of  the  Com 
mittee  on  Rules.  If  offered  by  Representative 
Rostenkowski  of  Illinois  or  his  designee,  and 
all  points  of  order  against  said  amendment 
are  hereby  waived  Said  amendment  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment,  or  to  a  demand 
for  a  division  of  the  question  in  the  House  or 
In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  except  for 
pro  forma  amendments  for  the  purpose  of  de 
hate  Upon  disposition  of  said  amendment  no 
further  amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  substitute,  as  modified,  shall  he  in 
order  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
and  any  Member  may  demand  a  separate 
vote  in  the  House  on  any  amendment  adopt 
ed  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill 
or  to  the  amendment  in  the  Committee  oi 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  amendment  ir-. 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  made  in  order  as 
original  text  by  this  resolution.  The  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendment  thereto  to  final  pa.'< 
sage  without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc 
tions. 

D  1420 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Mazzoi.i).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [.Mr.  Frost]  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  FROST  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  30  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr 
Dreier].  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume.  Mr 
Speaker,  all  time  yielded  during  the 
debate  on  House  Resolution  457  is 
yielded  only  for  purposes  of  debate. 

Mr  Speaker.  House  Resolution  457  is 
a  modified  open  rule  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  4691.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Airport  and  .\irways  Im- 
provement Act  of  1982  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1993  and 
1994.  The  rule  pyovides  for  2  hours  of 
general  debate.  One  hour  of  the  debate 
time  is  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
Thirty  minutes  of  the  second  hour  is  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  Viy 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  the  final  30  minutes  of  de 
bate  time  is  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Science.  Space,  and  Technology 

.Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4691  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 


and  Transportation  and  authorizes 
funding  of  programs  withm  that  com- 
mittee's jurisdiction  in  fiscal  years  1993 
and  1994.  The  Committee  on  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology  was  not  re- 
ferred H.R.  4691.  but  did  report  H.R. 
4557.  the  Federal  Aviation  Admir.i.stra- 
tion  Research.  Engineering,  and  Devel- 
opment .Authorization  Act  of  1992. 
which  contains  matters  relating  to 
aviation  re.search  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  committee.  In  addition. 
.Mr.  .Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  reported  a  committee 
amendment  which  creates  a  revenue- 
related  title  to  H.R.  4691. 

The  rule  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  provides  that  when  the 
bill  is  considered  for  amendment  under 
the  5-minute  rule  that  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Workt-  and  now  printed  in  the  bill.  The 
rule  fui'ther  provides  that  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  shall 
be  considered  as  modified  by  the 
amendment  consisting  of  the  text  of 
H  R  4557  recommended  by  the  Science 
Committee  which  is  printed  in  part  1  of 
the  report  accompanying  House  Reso- 
lution 457  and  that  the  modified  text 
shall  be  considered  as  original  text  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  is  a  complicated  wa.y  of  sa.ying 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  has  com- 
bined the  text  of  the  two  reported  bills 
for  the  purpose  of  consideration. 

The  rule  also  provides  that  the  sub- 
stitute, as  modified,  will  be  considered 
by  title  rather  than  by  sections,  with 
each  title  considered  as  having  been 
read.  House  Resolution  457  also  waives 
all  points  of  order  against  the  sub- 
stitute a.s  modified. 

The  rule  provides  for  the  en  bloc  con- 
sideration of  the  amendments  printed 
in  part  3  of  the  report  accompanying 
this  rule,  if  those  amendments  are  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
.^ylvania  [.Mr.  Wai.ker]  or  his  designee. 
The  Walker  en  bloc  amendments  are 
not  subject  to  division  in  the  House  or 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  The 
rule  also  provides  that  after  the  dis- 
position of  all  other  amendments,  that 
it  shall  then  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  .Means  which  is 
printed  in  part  2  of  the  report  accom- 
panying House  Resolution  457.  This 
.intendment  is  to  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkow- 
ski] or  his  designee,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  the  amendment  are 
waived  by  the  rule  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  amendment  is  not 
subject  \i)  amendment,  except  for  pro 
forma  aniendm.ents.  nor  is  it  subject  to 
a  demand  for  a  division  of  the  question. 
.After  disposition  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  amendment,  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  the  substitute  as 
modified  are  in  order  under  the  rule. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  pro- 
vides that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 

-,•1  i|-.;'     11     'C\.i|    I  0^  (11   ■'.  : 


sideration  of  the  bill  for  a.Tiendment, 
the  committee  shall  rise  and  repoi't  the 
bill  to  the  House,  and  that  any  Member 
may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the 
House  on  any  amendment  adopted  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill 
or  to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  made  in  order  as  original 
text  by  House  Resolution  457.  The  pre- 
vious question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4691.  as  modified, 
would  provide  authorization  for  2  fiscal 
years  to  establish  a  number  of  pro- 
grams to  fund  airport  development  and 
improvements  to  the  Nation's  aviation 
infrastructure  to  m.eet  the  needs  of  the 
1990's.  The  bill  provides  authorization 
for  $19.3  billion  for  aviation  programs 
during  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994.  Avia- 
tion programs  include  grants  for  air- 
port development  and  airport  planning, 
airway  facilities  and  equipment.  Fed- 
eral .Aviation  .Administration  oper- 
ations, and  aviation  weather  services. 
Additional  funds  are  authorized  in  both 
fiscal  year  1993  and  1994  for  aviation  re- 
search. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4691  is  important 
legislation  and  needs  to  be  acted  on  by 
the  House.  I  urge  adoption  of  the  rule 
so  that  we  may  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  this  most  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Frost], 
for  yielding  to  me, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend 
Chairman  Roe  and  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member.  JoH.\"  Paul  Ha.m.mer- 
SCH.MIDT.  for  their  tremendous  work  on 
the  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee.  They  will  be  sorely  missed 
when  they  retire  this  year. 

I  also  want  to  commend  them,  along 
with  the  chairman  and  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  Science,  Space, 
and  Technology  Committee,  for  sup- 
porting this  modified  open  rule  re- 
quest. 

In  fact,  of  the  three  open  rules  pro- 
vided this  year,  two  have  been  re- 
quested by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  ex- 
pand the  jurisdiction  of  the  .Science, 
Space,  and  Technology  Committee  so 
that  more  bills  can  be  considered  under 
open  rules. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  about  the 
way  this  rule  treats  the  Rostenkowski 
amendment  regarding  the  10-percent 
airline  ticket  tax.  The  1990  budget 
agreement  increased  the  airline  ticket 
tax  from  8  percent  to  10  percent 
through  1995.  But  it  earmarked  the  in- 
crease for  deficit  reduction,  through 
the  end  of  1992.  Granted,  this  amend- 
ment would  extend  the  deficit  reduc- 
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tion  earmark  through  1995.  so  it  is  not 
a  new  tax  increase  provision. 

But  many  of  us  opposed  the  1990 
budget  agreement,  and  would  happily 
vote  to  repeal  this  and  other  tax  in- 
creases. In  fact,  last  month.  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  repeal  $154  billion  of  the 
income  tax  and  excise  tax  increases  en- 
acted as  part  of  that  budget  agreement. 

Unfortunately,  this  rule  does  not  per- 
mit amendments  to  repeal  the  airline 
ticket  tax  increase  as  an  alternative. 
The  rule  does,  however,  allow  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee. BOB  Walker,  to  offer  an  en 
bloc  amendment  to  bring  the  funding 
levels  in  the  bill  in  line  with  the  Presi- 
dent's request. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  that 
amendment.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  .Speaker,  for  the  Record  I  in- 
clude the  statement  of  administration 
policy. 

STATEMENT  OF  ADMINISTRATIO.V  POLICY 
H.R.  46S1  — AIRPORT  A.ND  AIRWAY  SAFETY.  CAPAC- 
ITY.  AND   INTERMODAL  TRANSPORTATION  ACT 
OF  1992 

The  .Administration  supports  House  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  4691.  but  will  seek  Senate 
amendments  to: 

Delete  the  linkage  between  the  authority 
to  levy  Passenger  Facility  Charges  and  spec- 
ified levels  of  contract  authority. 

Delete  the  provision  creating  a  commis- 
sion to  study  the  airline  industry.  The  indus- 
try has  already  been,  and  continues  to  be. 
the  subject  of  comprehensive  and  objective 
studies. 

Authorize  the  Federal  Aviation  .Adminis- 
tration (FAA)  to  Institute  a  new  program  to 
hire  retired  military  controllers  at  low-ac- 
tivity air  traffic  control  towers  This  will 
provide  a  cost-effective  means  of  staffing  se- 
lected low-activity  locations  while  offering 
military  retirees  alternative  employment  at 
a  time  of  downsizing.  (Low-activity  towers 
are  no  longer  used  as  training  facilities  for 
air  traffic  controllers.  This  eliminates  the 
expense  of  relocating  controllers  into  higher 
activity  facilities  at  the  conclusion  of  their 
training. ) 

Authorize  the  FA.A  to  increase  its  involve- 
ment in  intermodal  airport  access  improve- 
ments and  in  the  local  intermodal  transpor- 
tation planning  process. 

Pay-.As-'i'ou-Go  Scoring  H  R  4691  provides 
permanent  spending  authority  for  certain 
fees  currently  collected  by  the  FAA.  This 
would  increase  direct  spending.  Therefore,  it 
is  subject  to  the  pay-as-you-go  requirement 
of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
OBRA)  of  1990.  No  offsets  to  the  direct 
spending  increases  are  provided  in  the  bill  A 
budget  point  of  order  applies  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  aerainst  any  bill  that  is 
not  fully  offset  under  CBO  scoring.  If.  con- 
trary to  the  Administration's  recommenda- 
tion, the  House  waives  any  such  point  of 
order  that  applies  against  H  R.  4691.  the  ef- 
fects of  this  legislation  would  be  Included  in 
a  look  back  pay-as-you-go  sequester  report 
at  the  end  of  the  Congressional  session. 

OMB's  preliminary  scoring  estimates  of 
this  bill  are  presented  in  the  table  below. 
Final  scoring  of  this  legislation  may  deviate 
from  these  estimates.  If  H  R  4691  were  en- 
acted, final  OMB  scoring  estimates  would  be 
published  within  five  days  of  enactment,  as 
required  by  OBR.A   The  cumulat:ve  effects  of 
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ail   enacted   leKlslatlon   on   direct  spendlnK  lalive  effect  is  over  $2  million    This  dl- 

wlU  be  issued  in  monthly  rejwrts  transnnit-  feci  spendini?  is  subject  to  pay-as-you- 

ted  to  the  Congress.  go  rules  under  the  Budget  Enforcement 

Eitimates  for  pau-as-you-go  J^^^l  of  1990.  Granted,  this  is  not  a  large 

lin  miiiiona  of  doiiare)  amount  Of  money  in  terms  of  the  total 

Outlays:  deficit,  but  Members  should  be  aware 

1992 -. .^ that  passage  of  this  bill  would  lead  to 

iW8 "  J  an  across-the-board  cut  in  mandatory 

^2* 4  accounts  within  the  pay-as-you-go  cat- 

?55  — "•" ii!]  i!  !iii..i^  i!.!!!!!!!!„!.!  a  e^ory,   which   are   subject   to  such  se- 

1897 !""!!!!!!!!!!!!!.!!!!.. ..!.!!...! ••  Quesier. 

1992-97  !!!"!!.!.""!"!!.!! 2.0        such  accounts   would   include   Medi- 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  my  care.  Medicaid,  and  agricultural  sup- 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva-  Port  payments,  unless  offsetting  sav- 
nia  [Mr  Ci  iNGKR]  ings  are  enacted  in  some  other  program 

Mr'  CLINGKR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  before  the  Congress  adjourns, 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  .  ^^^„f  P?^/^'\^r"l  urge  that  sec- 
Mr  Speaker.  1  rise  in  strong  support  tion  202  of  this  bill  either  be  dropped  in 
of  this  rule.  As  the  gentleman  from  '^s  present  form  or  be  made  subject  to 
California  [Mr  Drkier)  has  indicated,  t-^e  normal  appropriations  process  as 
this  is  an  open  rule.  It  does  allow  any  "^^e  conferees  meet  to  work  out  the 
and  all  amendments.  The  only  restric-  conference  agreement  on  this  very  im- 
tion  is  on  the  amendment  to  be  offered  Po"*"*^  ";;\"^5"'''^*^r'°'^^''' 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  ^  M'"^  ^^^^,^  °'^  Califoriiia.  Mr^ 
Ways  and  Means,   the  gentleman  from  -Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 

Illinois  [Mr.   Rostenkowski).  which  is  '"vi^' *- o'^l^ol?!:.    t  r>,or,i,  tv,o  ^^„M„,>,a„ 

,     ,-,;„. .,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

in   essence   correcting   a   dralting   mis-  ,  „,  .     ,       i.  .      .  .v. 

'    ,     :,    .  J       v.      ,u  fu  ...  from  Ohio  for  his  important  contnbu- 

take  that  was  made  when  the  reauthor-  ^,         ,  ,,   ...      ^  "^  ,.    ^  .„ 

,     ^.        .   ,,  ,    „  tion.   I  would  like  to  say  that  we  do 

zation    bil     was    passed    2    years    ago  .    ..  ,.,.    ,      •'  ,       ,i. 

V,     u  J        ,  A  ^y.   ,  th^    „  ^^\.,^  ir,  tZ^  support    this   modified    open    rule.    We 

which  directed  that  the  increase  in  the  .  i         j       v.     .    »u 

.•   I    .  .  ij  w.     I  ^i     ►  ^  ^^A^n.i,  have    concerns,    as    I    said,    about    the 

ticket  tax  would  be  dedicated  to  deficit  _  ...  ,,,  .  .,  , 

reduction,  and.   because  of  a  drafting  S^ns"""^^  °"  "^^^^  ^"^  ^^^"'  '''^°'^" 

error,  it  was  instead  allocated  to  the  "'^"g^^ould  say.  once  again,  that  we  are 

aviation   trusty  fund.   This   merely  cor-  ^,^^^,  enthused  on   this  side  about   the 

rects   that   and   says   that   those   funds  .^  ^f  having  what  is  I  known  as 

will  now  be  dedicated  to  deficit  i-educ-  ^,^^  ^rn^n^^e  rule.   We   have   had   calls 

.1?     „       ,         .w   .        .V.         ,  that  have  come  from  staff  members  to 

Mr.  Spe^aker    that  is  the  only  e.xcef^  ^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^  ..„^^  ^^^^         j^^^, 

tion.   as   I   understand   it^  The   rule   is  ^^^  ^^^j,^  recognized  under  an 

open,  and  I  would  join  the  gentleman  ^^^^  rule**" 

from  California  (Mr    DREIER)   in   com-         q^^^   ^^^^j„     ^^   ^.j,,    y^^^.^    Members 

mending  the  openness  of  this  rule  and  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^„^  ,  ^^^^  adoption  of  this 

hope  that  we  can  see  the  precedent  es-  ^^^^ 

tablished  here  continue.  ^^     HAMMERSCHMIDT     Mr.    Speaker.    I 

Mr  DREIER  of  California.  Mr.  support  this  rule 
Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  yield  2  minutes  i  ^as  pleased  to  join  with  Chairman  ROE. 
to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Chairman  Oberstar,  and  the  ranking  sub- 
Ohio  [Mr.  Gr.adison].  a  member  of  the  committee  member.  Mr  Clinger.  in  their  re- 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  quest  tor  an  open  rule  on  the  bill  reported  by 
□  1430  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 

Mr.     GRADISON      Mr.     Speaker.     I  '^"°"  ^^^  ""'«^  Committee  has  proposed  to 

thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  ^^^th    k  I,  TkT"  ,T^c  k   .,    .  ,h        i 

The  bill  that  is  the  subtect  ol  this  rule  is  a 

\r  Speaker.  I  do  not  rise  to  question  f°^  °"«  ^"^  ^"  ^^"^^'^  ^',"  H^"^  ^"  "f^'' 

the  rule  or  indeed  this  legislation  but  ^^'^^  '°  °"«'  amendments  it  they  choose  to 

merely  to  warn  my  colleagues  of  a  pos-  °  '^^^,^  ^^  ^^         ^,  ,^,3  ^^,g  ^    ,^g 

slble   sequester   of  all    mandatory   ac-  House 

counts  in  fiscal  year  1993  and  beyond  if        y^^.      or^ikr     of     California.     Mr. 

this  bill  is  passed  in  its  preserit  form  speaker.   I  yield  back   the  balance  of 

Section  202  of  the  bill  would  provide  ^^^    time 
new     permanent     spending     authority        ^^^e    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 

from  certain   fees  currently   collected  mazzoli).  Without  objection,  the  pre- 

by   the   FAA.  This  spending  authority  ^^Q^^^  question  is  ordered  on  the  resolu- 

would  be  used  for  pilot  and  aircraft  for-  ^^Q^ 
eign  repair  stations  certifications.  There  was  no  objection. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  policy  behind        The  resolution  was  agreed  to 
this  provision,  but  I  would  hope  that  in        A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

conference     the     provision     would     be  the  table. 

made  subject  to  the  normal  appropria-  The  SPEAKER  pio  tempore.  Pursu- 
tions  process.  Both  CBO  and  OMB  esti-  ant  to  House  Resolution  457  and  rule 
mate  that  section  202  would  result  in  XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House  in 
direct  spending  of  about  $440,000  per  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
year,  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1993  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
through    1997.   Thus,    the  5-year  cumu-  ation  of  the  bill,  H.R.  4691. 
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I.N  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLK 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H  R.  46911  tn 
amend  the  Airport  and  .\irway  Im- 
provement Act  of  1982  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1993  and 
1994.  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr 
Barn.ard  in  the  chair 

The  Clerk  lead  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as  read  the 
first  time. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mi 
Roe)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
the  gentleman  from  .Arkansas  [Mr. 
Ha.mmer.sch.midt]  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes;  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Rostenkowski]  will  be  i-ecognized 
for  15  minutes;  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Archer]  will  be  recognized 
for  15  minutes;  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Brown)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes;  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker)  will  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roe). 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  is  bringing 
before  the  House  today  the  Airport  and 
Airways  Safety.  Capacity,  and  Inter 
modal  Transportation  Act  of  1992 
which  Will  merge  our  aviation  system 
into  the  national  intermodal  transpor- 
tation system  we  began  to  create  last 
year. 

Our  Aviation  Subcommittee  Chair 
man  Jim  Oberstar.  and  the  ranking  re- 
publican member.  Bii.L  Clinger.  de- 
sei've  high  praise  and  compliments  for 
their  work  on  this  outstanding,  vision- 
ary legislation.  I  also  want  to  thank 
the  committee's  ranking  Republican 
member.  John  Paul  Hammer.schmiut, 
for  his  assistance.  I  also  want  to  pay 
my  compliments  to  the  staff  of  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee  for  their  very 
capable  assistance. 

This  legislation.  H.R.  4691.  will  con- 
tinue the  development  of  the  national 
intermodal  transportation  system 
which  we  began  last  year  with  the 
Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Ef- 
ficiency Act  of  1991  We  are  bringing 
the  same  concepts  of  intermodality. 
coordination  and  interconnections  to 
the  aviation  system. 

H.R.  4691  authorizes  funding  for  the 
expansion  and  modernization  of  our 
aviation  system  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  1990"s.  It  also  begins  the  process  of 
merging  our  aviation  system  into  a 
single  national  Intermodal  transpor- 
tation system  that  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  our  Nation  to  remain  competi- 
tive in  the  global  economy. 

The  need  for  expansion  and  mod- 
ernization of  the  aviation  system  are 
clear  ami  well-documented.   Passenger 


enplanemf'nls  are  expected  to  increase 
du.'ing  the  decade  of  the  1990's  from  454 
million  in  1990  to  732  million  in  2000.  a 
61-percent  increase. 

H  R,  4691  authorizes  a  total  of  S19.3 
billion  for  the  aviation  system  for  fis- 
cal years  1993  and  1994.  of  which  $14.5 
billion  is  from  the  airport  and  airways 
trust  fund,  supported  by  a  ticket  tax 
and  other  use-related  taxes  paid  by  the 
users  of  the  aviation  system. 

It  should  be  made  absolutely  clear 
that  this  IS  a  trust  fund  .supported  pro- 
gram. P'ully  75  percent  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized in  this  bill  are  derived  from 
the  aviation  trust  fund.  General  reve- 
nues are  used  only  for  one-fourth  of  the 
program  to  cover  a  part  of  the  Federal 
.\viation  Administi'ation's  operations. 

At  the  levels  authorized  in  H.R.  4691. 
full  use  will  be  made  of  the  $5  billion 
contributed  each  year  to  the  aviation 
trust  fund  by  the  users  of  the  aviation 
system.  In  addition,  the  outrageous 
and  unacceptable  $7.5  billion  balance  in 
the  trust  fund  will  be  drawn  down  by 
$11  billion. 

The  bill  authoi-izes  $4.1  billion  from 
the  trust  fund  for  devt-lupment  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  Nations  airports.  If  we 
do  not  make  this  investment  m  airport 
expansion,  we  will  cost  our  economy 
billions  of  dollars  in  lost  productivity 
and  we  will  further  undermine  our  abil- 
ity to  compete  in  the  global  economy 

Currently.  23  of  the  Nation's  top  100 
airports  are  unacceptably  congested 
but  many  more  are  likely  to  be  con- 
gested by  the  end  of  the  decade  because 
of  enormous  growth  in  passenger  and 
cargo  traffic  that  is  projected. 

In  addition  to  increasing  rapacity 
through  the  expansion  and  construc- 
tion of  airports,  we  can  improve  the  ef- 
ficiency and  safety  of  the  entire  system 
and  accommodate  additional  traffic 
through  a  modernized  air  traffic  con- 
trol system.  This  legislation  authorizes 
$5.6  billion  for  the  Federal  Aviation 
.Administration  to  proceed  with  its 
modernization  program 

The  committf-e  hiis  also  decided  that 
n(.)w  IS  the  time  for  a  comprehensive, 
thorough  and  detailed  examination  of 
the  condition  of  the  entire  aviation 
system.  We  cannot  wait  any  longer 
while  the  number  of  U.S.  airlines  con- 
tinues to  dwindle. 

We  have  created  a  nati<inal  commis- 
sion to  promote  a  strong  and  competi- 
tive airline  industry,  to  examine  the  fi- 
nancial condition  of  the  airline  indus- 
try, the  adequacy  of  competition  and 
the  legal  impediments  to  a  financially 
strong  and  competitive  industry.  The 
commission  is  to  report  back  to  Con- 
gress early  next  year. 

Our  committee  is  deeply  concerned 
about  the  condition  of  the  Nation's  air- 
lines. We  do  not  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress can  stand  by  and  do  nothing  as 
one  airline  after  another  disappears 
from  the  airways. 

On  another  major  issue  concerning 
expansion  of  our  aviation  system,  the 


implementation  of  passenger  facility 
charges  authorized  m  1990  has  been  dis- 
cussed at  length  m  committee.  We  dis- 
cussed the  plan  of  the  Port  .■\uthority 
nf  New  Jersey  and  New  York  for  a  $2.5 
billion  program  to  improve  ground 
transportation  to  its  three  airports: 
Newark  International.  La  Guardia.  and 
Kennedy.  The  Port  .\uthority  is  plan- 
ning to  use  revenue  from  its  passenger 
facility  charge,  as  well  as  locally  gen- 
erated funds  for  this  ambitious  pro- 
gram. 

I  fully  and  sti'ongly  endorse  the  Port 
Authority's  position  on  this  issue.  The 
Port  Authority's  program  complies 
with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law- 
regarding  the  use  of  PFC  funds  for 
ground  transportation  improvements. 
It  should  not  be  blocked  or  frustrated 
by  the  F.A.A  or  any  o'cher  national  bu- 
reaucracy in  violation  of  existing  law. 
It  simply  doesn't  make  any  sense  and 
it  is  no  good  to  anybody  to  have  a 
great  airport  if  our  citizens  can't  get  to 
it. 

It  should  also  be  made  clear  that 
there  is  no  legal  authority  to  hold  the 
Port  Authority  PFC  application  hos- 
tage to  any  dispute  over  noise  policy. 

The  noise  issue  will  be  addressed  fur- 
thei'  by  my  colleague  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  RiNALrx),  who  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Science.  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology committee  title. 

I  would  also  like  to  address  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee's  technical 
amendment  to  take  the  added  revenue 
from  the  1990  tax  increase  for  fiscal 
year  1991  and  1992  out  of  the  trust  fund 
and  place  them  m  t'ne  general  fund. 
Our  committee  will  not  object  to  this 
change  because  it  is  clear  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  amendment  conforms 
to  the  1990  agreement. 

However.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
we  maintain  our  strong  philosophical 
objection  to  the  use  of  transportation- 
related  user  fees  for  general  revenue 
purposes.  We  regard  the  use  of  the 
aviation  taxes  for  the  general  fund  as  a 
one-time  agreement.  In  the  future, 
there  must  be  no  exceptions  to  the 
longstanding  policy  that  all  revenues 
received  from  users  of  the  transpor- 
tation system  should  be  placed  m  the 
trust  fund  and  used  for  transportation 
purposes. 

H.R.  4691  is  legislation  that  is  abso- 
lutely critical  to  our  Nation's  ability 
to  compete  in  the  global  marketplace. 
It  means  improved  movement  of  people 
and  goods,  increased  economic  develop- 
ment and  great  pi-oductivity  growth.  I 
urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to  vote 
for  H.R.  4691. 
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Mr,  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  tim^. 

Mr  HAMMERSCH.MIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  :>uch  time  as  I  may 
consume, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  reauthoriza- 
tion   of  the   aviation    programs    was   a 


major  piece  of  legislation.  It  included 
both  the  passenger  facility  charge  and 
the  national  noise  policy. 

The  reauthorization  bill  we  consider 
today  will  not  have  such  far-reaching 
provisions.  It  is  more  in  the  nature  of 
fine-tuning. 

Nevertheless,  it  does  make  some  im- 
portant changes  to  existing  law  that 
will  help  airports  and  the  aviation  sys- 
tem. For  example: 

It  will  increase  funding  for  the  air- 
port improvement  progi-am.  the  facili- 
ties and  equipment  program,  and  the 
operations  of  the  F.'^.A.: 

It  will  provide  more  money  for  cargo 
airports,  former  military  airports,  and 
airports  beset  by  problems  of  aviation 
noise:  and. 

It  will  make  it  easier  for  airports  to 
meet  the  costs  imposed  by  Federal 
mandates  such  as  environmental  laws 
and  the  .Americans  With  Disabilities 
.Act. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  is  a 
well-balanced  bill,  one  that  is  fair  to 
both  large  airports  and  small  airports. 

For  example,  it  raises  the  maximum 
entitlement  for  large  airports  from*  $16 
to  $22  million.  At  the  same  time,  it 
also  raises  the  minimum  entitlement 
for  small  airports  from  $300,000  to 
$400,000  The  bill  increases  funding  for 
large  airports  through  the  cargo  enti- 
tlement and  noise  set-aside,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  it  gives  small  airports 
new  opportunities  to  fund  improve- 
ments to  their  terminals  and  parking 
lots. 

Probably  the  most  important  balance 
struck  between  large  and  small  air- 
ports is  embodied  m  the  linkage  provi- 
sion. That  provision  links  continuation 
of  the  passenger  facility  charge  to  full 
funding  for  airport  improvements  and 
essential  air  service, 

I  recognize  that  some  airports  are 
concerned  about  this  provision.  How- 
ever, it  seems  only  fair  that  if  large 
airports  can  get  the  billions  of  dollars 
raised  through  the  PFC,  small  airports 
should  be  able  to  get  a  small  essential 
air  service  in  place. 

One  of  the  more  contentious  provi- 
sions m  this  bill  involves  disadvan- 
taged business  enterprises.  Currently, 
the  law  provides  that,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable.  10  percent  of  a  pri- 
mary airport's  concessions  involving 
sales  of  consumer  products,  such  as 
food,  beverages,  and  printed  materials, 
be  owned  or  controlled  by  DBE's,  This 
bill  would  expand  the  current  set-aside 
to  include  services  as  well 

While  this  expansion  is  controversial, 
it  is  not  without  some  key  limitations. 
One  important  limitation  is  that  the 
provision  would  not  cover  fixed-based 
operators,  airlines  or  their  suppliers. 
Another  is  that  a  company  could  not 
be  required  to  change  its  corporate 
structure  to  help  the  airport  meet  the 
10-percent  goal.  Nor  could  an  airport 
place  a  business  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage if  It  were  not   practical  for 
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that  business  to  enter  into  joint  ven- 
tures, partnerships,  subleases,  or  direct 
ownership  arran(?ements. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
bill  specifically  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  may  issue  a 
national  rule  authorizinff  the  use  of 
vendor  projframs  for  certain  industries 
at  all  airports.  This  would  permit  con- 
cessions and  service  companies  to  use 
their  purchases  from  suppliers  to  meet 
the  10  percent  minority  goals.  Such  a 
rule  should  he  issued  for  the  car  rental 
industry  and  for  other  companies 
which  operate  as  unified  national  con- 
cerns at  airports. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
pleased  to  join  with  Chairman  Roe. 
Chairman  Ober.star.  and  Mr.  Ci.inger 
in  cosponsorinp  this  legislation.  They 
all  really  did  some  heavy  lifting  to  get 
such  a  good  bill  to  the  House  floor  so 
expeditiously.  I  now  urge  this  body  to 
support  it  as  well. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Oberstar].  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  Subcommittee 
on  Aviation,  who  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing job  in  his  leadership  throughout  his 
term  here  in  Congress. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  our  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Roe),  and  I  want  to  return  the 
compliment.  The  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  has  devoted  an  enormous 
amount  of  time  and  his  e.xuberant  en- 
ergy to  the  study  of  the  issues  of  avia- 
tion, the  only  subcommittee  I  think  on 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  that  he  has  not  at  one 
time  or  another  chaired,  only  because 
he  was  chairing  another  full  committee 
at  the  time  that  aviation  really  came 
into  focus.  But.  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
have  given  us  enormously  of  your  time, 
your  energy,  and  the  latitude  to  bring 
forth  out  of  subcommittee  a  bill  that 
meets  the  needs  of  aviation,  and  you 
have  backed  both  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clinger)  and  myself 
in  our  endeavors,  and  we  greatly  appre- 
ciate that. 

We  are  given  to  miss  your  energy  and 
your  initiative  and  your  enthusiasm 
for  the  Nation's  infrastructure  next 
year  as  you  leave  this  bod.v  to  go  on  to 
other  pursuits.  They  will  be  ones  I  am 
sure  that  will  be  close  to  the  growth  of 
America  and  the  ways  that  the 
underpinnings  of  this  society,  its  great 
infrastructure,  make  possible,  and  we 
know  that  you  will  be  leading  a  fight 
in  other  ways  and  other  capacities  to- 
ward those  purposes. 

I  also  want  to  express  m.v  apprecia- 
tion to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Hammer.schmidt].  the  ranking 
member  of  the  full  committee  for  his 
kind  words,  and  for  the  splendid  part- 
nership and  for  his  dutiful  participa- 
tion in  every  one  of  the  hearings  that 
we  have  had  on  the  subcommittee.  The 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  always 


been  there  and  given  us  his  interest. 
his  support,  and  the  benefit  of  his 
many  years  of  experience  in  this  body, 
and  his  wisdom. 

To  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clinger].  with  whom  I  have  served  for 
10  years  in  the  capacit.v  of  chair  and 
ranking  member  in  partnership,  first 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment, then  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  and  Oversight,  and 
now  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation. 
To  him  1  say  thank  you  for  your  dili- 
gence, your  participation,  and  for  being 
a  willing  victim  of  the  hearings  that 
we  have  endlessly  had.  At  times  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  sees  more  of  the 
subcommittee  than  he  does  of  his  own 
family.  But  it  has  produced  a  splendid 
result,  of  which  we  can  both  be  justifi- 
ably proud. 

And  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  our  chairman,  thank  you  for 
recognizing  our  dedicated  and  able 
staff  who  are  really  superb.  They  de- 
serve every  bit  of  commendation  which 
you  so  justly  already  lavished  upon 
them 

"Every  airport  in  this  country  is 
crowded  and  overcrowded.  The  Nations 
airports  must  expand  or  aviation  will 
come  to  a  halt."  So  said  Mayor  Joseph 
Hartsfield.  the  mayor  of  Atlanta,  at  a 
hearing  of  a  House  Committee  on  Avia- 
tion in  1958.  Mayor  Hartsfield  was  ap- 
pealing for  a  public  program,  a  Federal 
Government  program  of  support  for 
aviation  at  the  dawn  of  the  jet  age. 

"There  is  a  need  to  expand  capacity 
at  the  Nation's  airports  and  to  double 
their  number  and  size  by  the  year 
1975."  So  said  the  Chairman  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  Commission  to 
Study  Aviation,  also  in  1958. 
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Both  predictions,  both  observations, 
were  on  the  mark,  and  just  in  the  nick 
of  time.  For  once,  the  Nation  heard, 
the  Congress  responded,  the  executive 
branch  participated,  and  we  did  launch 
a  program  of  Federal  support  for  air- 
ports. 

In  1958  only  seven  States  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  had  any  kind  of  public  sup- 
port for  aviation.  It  was  mostly  an 
issue  for  cities  and  countries  where 
local  economic  development  was  im- 
portant and  where  local  leadership  .saw 
aviation  as  a  way  to  stimulate  jobs, 
growth,  and  economic  expansion. 

In  1958,  at  the  threshold,  the  dawn  of 
the  jet  age.  the  Federal  Government 
became  a  partner  with  localities,  and 
in  every  decade  since  then  there  has 
been  a  need  to  expand  capacity  at  the 
Nation's  airports  and  to  enhance  the 
ability  of  the  Nation's  air  traffic  con- 
trol system  to  move  aircraft  safely  and 
in  greater  numbers  through  the  sys- 
tem 

The  legislation  we  bring  to  the  House 
today  continues  that  initiative. 

Two  years  ago  we  were  at  a  similar 
crossroads.   In  1990.  the  FAA  reported 


that  there  were  114  million  hours  of 
delay  at  the  Nation's  airports,  crossing 
air  travelers  well  over  $5  billion.  It  was 
estimated  then  that  if  the  delay  could 
be  reduced  just  I  hour  a  day.  it  would 
save  the  Nation's  airlines  $80,000  a  day 
and  save  air  travelers  a  commensurate 
amount  of  money. 

This  subcommittee  set  about  dealing 
with  the  problem,  addressing  it.  We  un- 
dertook a  survey,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clinger]  and  I.  with 
the  airport  and  aviation  interests 
across  this  country,  to  determine  what 
were  the  capacity  needs  on  the  phys- 
ical side  of  airports,  what  were  the  air 
traffic  control  requirements,  what  did 
we  need  to  do  from  1990  to  the  end  of 
this  decade  to  enhance  capacity,  reduce 
congestion,  and  make  airports  more  ef- 
ficient and  keep  our  airlines  competi- 
tive. 

The  legislative  that  we  amend  today 
IS  the  base  line  that  came  out  of  those 
discussions,  expanding  investment  to 
the  Airport  Improvement  Program, 
committing  the  Nation  to  a  $25  billion 
program  of  modernization  of  the  air 
traffic  control  system  over  the  balance 
of  the  decade,  spending  what  we  antici- 
pate will  be  more  than  $20  billion  in 
AIP  funds,  and  additional  passenger  fa- 
cility charge  funds  on  airport  capacity 
expansion  and  enhancement  and  in  up- 
grading the  professionalism  of  the  air 
traffic  control  system  by  investing 
more  resources  in  the  personnel  of  air 
traffic  control.  Some  $5.5  billion  in  pas- 
senger facility  charge  generated  money 
is  being  invested,  is  being  invested  in 
airport  expansion.  Airports  of  all  sizes 
are  proposing  passenger  facility  charge 
programs  to  expand  airports.  Examples 
are; 

Baltimore  Washington:  $144  million. 

Buffalo.  $190  million 

St.  Louis:  $138  million. 

Las  Vegas:  $,'>00  million. 

Nashville:  $151  million. 

Midland.  TX  $188  million. 

Philadelphia:  $76  million. 

Phoenix:  $188  million. 

New  Denver:  $2.33  billion. 

Twin  Falls.  Idaho;  $270  million. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  but  airports  are 
thinking  big.  and  I  applaud  them  for 
this.  FAA  will  closely  scrutinize  these 
applications,  but  it  is  clear  that  ac- 
tions of  the  Congress  in  1990  are  mak- 
ing a  lot  of  airport  capacity  expansion 
happen  that  would  not  be  taking  place 
otherwise. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  kept  its  commitment  with  this 
committee  to  invest  funds  in  the  air- 
port Improvement  side  as  have  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

We  have  begun,  but  the  job  ahead  of 
us  is  enormous.  It  cannot  be  done  with 
wishes.  It  cannot  be  done  with  prom- 
ises. It  can  only  be  done  ultimately 
backing  a  ready  mix  truck  up  to  the 
runway,  pouring  concrete,  and  expand- 
ing and   enhancing   our  Nation's   run- 


way.s.  ta.xiways.  and  parking  aprons, 
and  chat  is  what  ultimately  this  legis- 
lation does.  It  keeps  the  momentum 
going  on  airport  capacity  expansion, 
enhancement,  and  (.  ompetition  m  the 
Nations  airwav.s 

Mr.  HA.MMERSCH.MIDT,  Mr,  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clinger],  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  .-Aviation 

.Mr  CLINGER.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  my  ranking 
member,  the  trentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr,  Hammer.schmidt],  for  yielding  me 
this  time 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  want  to  join  with 
tho.se  m  echoing  the  sentiments  of 
tho.se  who  have  said  how  much  we  are 
going  to  miss  our  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr,  RoE].  and 
our  ranking  member-,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  HammerschmiijT], 
who  have  provided  such  outstanding 
leadership  for  this  committee  over  the 
many  years  and  the  many  contribu- 
tions they  have  made  to  some  extraor- 
dinarily significant  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  last  2  years,  specifically  the 
ice  tea  legislation  of  last  year,  and  this 
legislation  carrying  on  the  airport  im- 
provement program  that  was  enacted  2 
years  ago. 

They  deserve  enormous  credit  for  the 
leadership  that  they  have  provided,  and 
certainly  the  support  that  they  have 
provided  to  my  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Ober- 
sTAHj.  and  myself,  and  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Ober- 
star]. who  has  indicated  that  I  have 
been  his  Sancho  Panza  to  his  Don  Qui- 
xote on  some  of  these  issues  over  the 
years,  and  it  has  been  a  real  delight 
and  pleasure  to  work  with  him.  Some- 
times we  have  tilted  at  windmills,  but 
quite  often  we  have  accomplished 
much  and  made  some  real  contribu- 
tions to  better  transportation,  and 
mo.st  of  that  is  due  to  his  hard-driving 
energy  and  creativity  in  addressing 
these  issues. 

He  has  superbly  outlined  what  we 
have  in  this  bill,  and  the  fact  that  we 
are  building  on  a  revolutionary  pro- 
gram that  we  adopted  2  years  ago  with 
the  PFC's  and  with  the  noise  compo- 
nent We  have  really  made  some  dra- 
matic changes  in  aviation  policy. 

I  represent  a  rural  area,  and  I  think 
the  thing  that  I  like  about  this  bill  is 
that  it  recognizes  that  we  need  a  na- 
tional aviation  policy,  not  one  that 
just  focuses  on  the  larger  cities  but 
recognizes  that  our  smaller  commu- 
nities, smaller  cities  are  going  to  need 
to  have  good  airport  services,  good 
aviation  services,  both  cargo  and  pas- 
senger, if  they  are  going  to  participate 
in  ongoing  economic  development  in 
this  country. 

.So  what  this  bill  does  is  provide  that 
kind  of  assurance  to  these  smaller 
I  ommunities.  and  the  smaller  airports 


are  going  to  share  m  the  program.*  pro- 
vided by  this  bill. 

The  airport  improvement  program  is 
going  to  provide  up  to  "5-pei"cent  fund- 
ing for  eligible  construction  activities 
at  airports  for  items  such  as  runways, 
taxiways.  and  terminal  buildings,  but  I 
hasten  to  point  out  that  even  these 
seemingly  small  airport  projects  can 
quickly,  and  indeed  do.  run  into  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  costs  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  runway  to  serve  commuter 
aircraft,  and  the  type  of  airports  that  I 
represent  can  easily  exceed  $5  million, 

Mr,  Chairman,  consequently,  smaller 
communities  have  had  a  difficult  time 
in  the  past  in  raising  the  25-percent  re- 
maining share  required  for  these 
projects.  This  bill  changes  the  match- 
ing ratio  for  smaller  airports  and  raises 
the  Federal  share  to  85  percent  for  eli- 
gible projects.  It  also  makes  a  couple 
of  significant  exceptions  for  small  air- 
port terminals,  making  eligible  the  en- 
tire terminal  building.  That  is  an  addi- 
tion to  what  we  have  provided  2  years 
ago.  including  areas  that  will  be  used 
to  house  concessions  as  well  as  non- 
revenue  parking  lots. 

.Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  also  continues 
a  program  that  is  very  near  to  my 
heart  and.  I  know,  to  the  gentleman 
from  .Arkansas  [Mr.  Hammerschmidt] 
and  others,  and  that  is  the  essential  air 
service  program  at  the  existmer  funding 
levels. 

The  bill  aLso  links  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  approve  passenger  facility 
charge  applications  with  full  funding 
for  essential  air  service.  We  think  that 
that  is  an  important  provision  to  en- 
sure that  we  have  the  kind  of  commit- 
ment to  the  smaller  airports  that  re- 
quire the  essential  air  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  features  are 
going  to  build  on  reforms  which  I  indi- 
cated were  begun  2  years  ago.  and  in 
the  last  authorization  bill.  More  than 
ever  small  communities  are  reliant  on 
air  service  in  order  to  attract  new  in- 
dustry, create  jobs,  and  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  of  its  citizens,  and 
for  these  reasons.  I  would  strongly  urge 
support  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Blackwell].  a  respected  member  of 
this  committee, 

.Mr.  BLACKWELL.  .Mr,  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  to  strongly  support  H.R. 
4691.  the  Airport  and  Airway  Safety. 
Capacity,  and  Intermodal  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1992.  This  legislation,  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  on  which  I 
am  privileged  to  serve,  reauthorizes 
and  strengthens  airport  development 
programs.  These  programs  will  gen- 
erate thousands  of  jobs  directly 
through  airport  construction  projects 
and  other  work  to  maintain  and  en- 
hance the  capacity  and  safety  of  our 
air  transportation  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
Chairman  Roe  and  Chairman  Oberstar 


for  their  outstanding  leadership  on  this 
legislation  I  am  especially  grateful  for 
their  assistance  with  report  language 
that  I  sponsored  to  clarify  that  pre-bid 
conferences  and  technical  assistance 
are  allowable  costs  under  the  Airport 
Improvement  Program,  and  to  encour- 
age the  use  of  such  conferences  and  as- 
sistance for  the  benefit  of  disadvan- 
taged business  enterprise  [DBE]  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors.  Disadvan- 
taged business  enterprises  as  well  as 
airports  should  gam  from  this  lan- 
guage. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  4691  will  also 
generate  thousands  of  additional  jobs 
because  they  will  improve  our  inter- 
modal transportation  system.  The 
international  dimension  of  our  econ- 
omy will  continue  to  increase,  making 
convenient  access  to  global  markets 
critical  to  our  Nation's  future.  H,R, 
4691  will  improve  the  integration  of  our 
air  transportation  system  with  other 
modes  of  transportation,  to  form  inter- 
modal networks  These  intermodal  net- 
works will  greatly  improve  our  com- 
petitiveness for  jobs  to  produce  for  the 
international  marketplace. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  carefully  re- 
viewed and  fully  support  the  proposed 
amendments  that  are  being  offered  to 
H.R.  4691  by  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  support  of  this  great  legislation. 

11  1500 

Mr.  HAM.MERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SHU- 
STER].  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
year  this  committee  and  this  Congress 
passed  the  largest  infrastructure  bill  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  It  was 
thanks  in  large  measure  to  the  tremen- 
dous leadership  of  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roe], 
and  the  ranking  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr,  HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT],  that  we  were  able  to  come 
together  to  pass  legislation  that  aimed 
at  the  21st  century,  that  aimed  at  im- 
proving surface  transportation,  high- 
ways and  public  transit  across  Amer- 
ica. 

Now  today  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  under  the 
same  leadership  and  the  subcommittee 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clinger]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Ober- 
star], once  again  bring  to  this  floor 
legislation  that  every  Member  of  this 
body.  Republican  and  Democrat,  con- 
servative and  liberal,  can  be  very  proud 
to  support. 

Why']'  Because  this  is  legislation  that 
will  improve  our  Nation"s  aviation  sys- 
tem for  years  to  come.  Indeed,  this  leg- 
islation perhaps  more  than  ever  m  the 
past  is  balanced  legislation  which  not 
only  provides  the  so  badly  needed  fund- 
ing for  our  great  urban  airports,   but 
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also  provides  funding  so  badly  needed 
for  our  smaller  cities  and  rural  areas. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleatfues  in  par- 
ticular from  rural  America  that  you 
can  be  very  proud  to  support  this  legis- 
lation because  it  does  indeed  provide 
for  the  adequate  funding  which  rural 
America  so  badly  needs. 

For  the  first  time,  we  have  increased 
by  one-third  the  minimum  funding 
available  to  small  airports  and  for  the 
first  time  we  have  said  that  terminals 
as  well  as  nonrevenue  producing  park- 
ing areas  can  also  be  eligible  for  fund- 
ing, and  for  the  first  time  we  have  in- 
creased the  P'ederal  share  of  funding 
for  terminals  from  75  to  85  percent.  So 
rural  America  can  indeed  participate 
fully  as  we  develop  our  Nation's  avia- 
tion system  looking  to  the  21sl  cen- 
tury, not  a  disconnected  system  of  only 
large  urban  areas  being  taken  care  of. 
but  an  integrated,  interconnected  sys- 
tem where  rural  and  urban  America  are 
able  to  interface  with  each  other  and 
provide  better  aviation  for  the  future 
of  our  country. 

Indeed,  yes.  particularly  for  those  fis- 
cal conservatives  who  do  not  like  to 
support  many  spending  programs,  hei-e 
is  one  we  all  can  support  because  most 
of  the  funding  for  this  program  comes 
out  of  the  aviation  trust  fund,  the  fair- 
est form  of  taxation  there  is.  the  peo- 
ple who  get  the  benefit  pay  the  tax  and 
a  deficit-proof  program  whereby  the 
only  money  that  can  be  spent  is  the 
money  that  can  be  spent  is  the  money 
that  IS  available  in  the  aviation  trust 
fund  to  he  spent. 

So  we  should  come  together.  Mr. 
Chaum.in.  and  overwhelmingly  support 
this  legislation  and  send  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  on  to  the  President  so  we  can 
get  on  with  providing  America  with  an 
improved  aviation  transportation  sys- 
tem as  we  move  to  this  next  century. 

F>very  .Member  can  indeed  be  proud  to 
say  he  has  made  a  positive  contribu- 
tion in  this  Congress  to  the  betterment 
of  the  future  of  our  country. 

Mr  ROK  Mr  .Speaker.  I  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr  LiPiN.sKi).  .1  distinguished  member 
of  t  he  I nmniit  tee 

Mr  I.IPINSKI  .VIi  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  supp(^)rt  of  this  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  ROEj.  and  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  .Arkansas 
(Mr  H.^MMKH.SCHMIDT).  On  the  full  com- 
mittee I  am  sorry  that  we  will  not  be 
working  in  the  future  together.  Both 
these  gentleman  are  retiring,  and  I  am 
going  to  mit>s  them  personally.  They 
have  contributed  a  great  deal  to  this 
committee  in  the  time  that  I  have  been 
on  It 

I  woulil  .li.-ii  like  to  congratulate  the 
suhcomrnit'ee  .  hairman.  the  gen- 
tleman 'in;  .Minnesota  (Mr.  Obkk- 
ST.\Hl.  .i:i.l  'he  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber   the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
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(Mr.  CLINOER].  for  all  the  work  they  did 
on  behalf  of  this  legislation 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  HJl.  4691  funds  the  Airport  Im- 
provement Program  at  levels  higher 
than  present  law 

The  52  billion  for  fiscal  year  1993  and 
the  $2.1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1994  are 
clear  indications  that  the  Public  Works 
Committee  believes  in  continuing  a 
strong  Federal  investment  in  our  Na- 
tion's aviation  system. 

I  can  only  hope  that  our  colleagues 
on  the  appropriations  committee  and 
in  the  other  body  will  share  our  com- 
mitment on  this  subject. 

Over  the  next  2  years,  the  authorized 
funding  levels  will  continue  to  spend 
down  the  aviation  trust  fund,  some- 
thing that  I  have  always  encouraged. 
Again,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  full  fund- 
ing authorized  in  this  bill  will  be  ap- 
propriated. 

There  has  been  considerable  discus- 
sion on  the  merits  of  continuing  to 
link  the  passenger  facility  charge  pro- 
gram with  the  full  funding  require- 
ments of  the  AIP  and  essential  air 
service  programs. 

When  this  bill  was  before  the  full 
committee.  I  offered  an  amendment  de- 
signed to  protect  the  future  of  the  PFC 
program 

This  was  necessary  because  the  strict 
linkage  provisions  of  the  bill  would 
certainly  have  jeopardized  the  city  of 
Chicago's  third  airport  project  and  the 
future  projects  of  other  airports 

My  amendment  was  overwhelmingly 
adopted  by  the  full  committee  and  if 
left  intact,  will  accomplish  what  it  was 
designed  to  do— protect  Chicago  and 
any  other  city  that  has  its  PFC  ap- 
proved before  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1993 

The  concept  of  linkage  as  a  means  of 
ensuring  the  full  funding  of  two  other 
programs  is  still  retained  in  this  bill. 

However.  I  do  not  agree  that  this  is 
the  best  way  to  insure  full  funding  of 
either  the  AIP  or  the  EAS  program. 
The  PP'C  is  a  means  for  this  Nation's 
airports  to  increase  their  capacity  and 
to  increase  their  capabilities  at  the 
same  time.  This  in  turn  will  lead  to 
new  employment  opportunities  and 
help  to  further  pull  our  economy  out  of 
Its  present  recession. 

However,  the  benefits  derived  from 
PFC's  can  never  be  realized  if  the  pro- 
gram continues  to  be  jeopardized.  In 
the  future.  I  would  encourage  the  lead- 
ership to  remove  the  PFC  linkage  alto- 
gether. All  three  programs  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  alone— on  their  own 
merits. 

Let  me  move  away  from  the  linkage 
issue  for  a  moment  to  say  that  I  am 
pleased  the  bill  contains  language 
which  encourages  the  continued  devel- 
opment of  tiltrotor  aircraft. 

I  would  like  to  strongly  urge  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  discontinue  his 
current  policy  of  refusing  to  spend 
funds  that  have  been  both  authorized 


and  appropriated  by  Congress.  The 
military  development  of  the  V-22  Os- 
prey  must  be  allowed  to  continue  and 
it  is  up  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  ensure  that  the  will  of  Congress  is 
carried  out. 

I  am  just  one  of  many  who  desire  to 
see  the  civilian  applications  of  this 
highly  promising  technology  explored 
further.  Unfortunately,  the  Secretary's 
continued  Impoundment  of  the  pro- 
grams  funding  virtually  guarantees 
the  cancellation  of  the  military 
tiltrotor  program.  If  the  military  pro- 
gram is  terminated,  whatever  civilian 
benefits  this  aircraft  might  provide 
will  continue  to  be  prevented  from 
reaching  the  American  people. 

The  Nation  needs  this  technology  to 
be  further  developed.  I  for  one.  do  not 
intend  to  sit  quietly  by  and  watch 
some  other  country  develop  and  mar- 
ket tiltrotor  aircraft  just  because  we 
have  dropped  the  ball.  Already.  Japa- 
nese firms  have  begun  to  realize  the  po- 
tential benefits  of  tiltrotor  technology 
and  I  fear  that  this  American  invention 
will  soon  go  the  way  of  the  video  cas- 
sette recorder. 

Think  of  it:  In  just  a  few  years. 
Americans  will  be  forced  to  purchase 
tiltrotor  technology  from  our  overseas 
competitors.  At  the  same  time,  the 
American  aerospace  industry  will  be 
forced  to  continue  to  lay  off  American 
workers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  have  a  recent  article  from  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  inserted  into  the 
Record.  It  details  Japan's  interest  in 
America's  tiltrotor  program.  Again,  1 
would  like  to  thank  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee,  and  especially  the  com- 
mittee chairmen  and  ranking  members 
for  their  leadership.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  substitute  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  include  the  following 
article  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
of  Sunday,  April  12.  1992.  as  follows: 

The  Osprey  Invknted  in  United  States. 

Btii.T  By  Jaj-an' 

(By  Mark  Thompson) 

FoHT  Worth.  TX.-When  Japan's  powerful 
minister  of  International  trade  and  Industry 
loured  the  United  States  in  1990.  he  asked  to 
see  only  one  thing  beinR  built  by  Americans. 

Hikaru  Matsunaga  wanted  a  glimpse  of 
Boeing  and  Bell  Helicopter's  radical  new  air- 
craft, the  V  22  Osprey.  a  hybrid  combining 
the  best  of  helicopters  and  turboprops. 

He  came  away  impressed. 

"If  you  produce  this  aircraft.  I  guarantee 
you  we  will  buy  it.  "  he  told  his  hosts  after 
tourinK  the  Bell  factory  here  "If  you  do  not. 
I  guarantee  you  we  will  build  it." 

The  Japanese  are  keeping  that  promise. 

As  the  Pentagon  and  Congress  argue  over 
whether  the  United  States  can  afford  the 
revolutionary  plane,  a  tiny  Japanese  firm 
has  set  up  shop  just  15  miles  from  the  Texa.^ 
plant  and  is  hiring  key  Bell  workers  to  buiid 
its  own  version.  Other  parts  of  the  craft  are 
being  made  by  Boeing  workers  in  Ridlev 
Township.  Delaware  County 

Supporters  of  the  aircraft  worry   that   it 
may  become  the  equivalent  of  the  video-cas 
sette  recorder— a  technoIOBy   worth   billions 
of  dollars  invented  in  the  United  States  but 


perfected  and  sold  worldwide  by  the  Japa- 
nese. 

Tallchi  Ishlda.  whose  grandfather.  Taizo. 
transformed  Toyota  Motor  Corp.  from  a 
small  automaker  to  worldwide  dominance. 
has  hired  former  Bell  officials  as  his  compa- 
ny's president,  vice  president  and  chief  engi- 
neer, key  designer,  and  top  pilot. 

The  allure  of  the  plane  is  its  ability  to 
take  off  like  a  helicopter  and  then  fly  like  an 
airplane,  cruising  at  more  than  300  m.p.h..  up 
to  three  times  the  speed  of  conventional 
choppers 

Both  engines  on  the  craft's  fixed  wings  can 
be  pointed  upward,  allowing  it  to  take  off 
and  land  like  a  helicopter,  but  tilt  forward 
once  airborne  so  it  can  fly  like  an  airplane. 
In  the  Japanese  version,  the  entire  wini?  with 
its  attached  engines  is  positioned  upward  on 
takeoff,  then  swivels  to  the  normal  hori- 
zontal position  of  a  fixed-wing  aircraft. 

Such  aircraft  would  be  ideal  for  the  rough- 
ly 4  of  every  10  US,  commercial  flights  that 
are  300  miles  or  less,  experts  say. 

"I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  civil  till 
rotor  or  tilt  wing  will  eventually  become  a 
reality."  said  James  .Muldoon  of  the  Port 
Authority  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
■The  United  Slates  can  either  develop  and 
export  this  technology  or  end  up  buying  it 
back  from  overseas." 

Buying  it  back  Is  looming  as  the  more 
likely  option. 

Last  week,  the  former  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  official  responsible  for  mon- 
itoring development  of  both  aircrafts  said  he 
believed  the  Japanese  version,  the  Ishlda 
TW-68,  would  be  approved  by  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment for  commercial  sale  before  the 
American  model  is. 

■Mr  Ishlda  has  a  bundle  of  money."  said 
Jim  Honaker.  who  was  in  charge  of  tilt-air- 
craft certification  for  the  FAA  until  he  re- 
tired a  month  ago.  "Bell  has  slowed  down 
and  almost  stalled,  while  Ishida  is  pressing 
rlRht  on," 

Honakers  conclusion— backed  by  officials 
at  both  Bell  and  Ishlda— is  surprising,  V-22s 
have  been  flying  for  more  than  three  years; 
the  first  flight  of  Ishldas  aircraft  is  at  least 
four  years  away. 

The  Marines  are  paying  Bell  and  its  part- 
ner, the  Boeing  Co,,  nearly  $2  billion  to  build 
six  'V-22  prototypes  designed  to  ferry  troops 
from  ship  to  shore.  The  companies  were  rely- 
ing on  a  Pentagon  order  for  6.57  V-22s  to  con- 
vince commercial  airlines  of  their  value. 

But  now  the  Pentagon  wants  to  kill  the  V- 
22.  a  decision  supported  by  President  Bush, 
as  a  way  to  dent  the  military  budget, 

Frank  Gaffney  Jr..  a  former  Pentagon  offi- 
cial who  now  heads  the  Center  for  Security 
Policy,  an  independent  military  think  tank, 
believes  Defense  Secretary  Dick  Cheney  is 
being  shortsighted, 

'A  premium  should  be  applied  in  those  De- 
fense Department  deliberations  to  programs 
that  offer  multiple  benefits  for  the  country- 
broader,  perhaps,  than  just  the  parochial  in- 
terest of  the  department."  he  said. 

Cheney's  decision  takes  on  additional  sig- 
nificance as  the  U.S.  aerospace  industry  feels 
the  effect  of  defense-budget  cuts  and  the  lin- 
gering recession.  A  tilt-roior  program  could 
revitalize  the  industry.  The  U.S.  government 
predicts  a  global  market  for  nearly  5.000  of 
the  planes  by  2010. 

Congressional  supporters  have  kept  it 
alive,  barely,  by  funneling  money  to  it  over 
Cheney's  objections 

"The  tilt-rotor  will  be  build."  said  Rep. 
Pete  Geren  (D..  Tex.i.  whose  district  is  home 
to  both  Bell  and  Ishida.  "The  only  question 
is  whether  the  hull  is  going  to  read  Made  in 
the  USA.'  or   Made  in  Japan."' 


'Ishlda  has  rr.aiie  a  deJiberate  effort  lo 
steal  the  techr.olotv  a-way  from  us  after 
we've  invested  nearly  $3  billion  in  it.  "  said 
Rep-  Curl  Weldor.  iR..  P.A.i.  whose  district  is 
home  to  the  Boeing  V-22  plant  m  Ridley 
Township.  Delaware  County.  •We're  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  the  next  aviation  breakthrough 
and  having  the  Japanes°  sell  it  back  to  us." 

Ishida's  president.  J,  David  Kocurek.  who 
worked  on  the  V-22  during  his  10  years  at 
Bell,  said  the  company  "did  not  start  up  to 
compete  with  Bell."  but  Kocurek  acknowl- 
edged that  Ishida's  proximity  and  links  to 
Bell  had  been  "an  emotional  problem." 

Kocurek  downplays  the  idea  of  cut-throat 
competition. 

■Is  it  really  any  different  from  putting  a 
F'ord  dealership  across  the  street  from  a 
Chevy  dealership'' "  he  said  as  engineers  a 
floor  below  built  mockups  of  the  TW-68 

Kocurek  believes  that  designing  the  Ishlda 
craft  from  the  ground  up  for  the  commercial 
market  gives  it  an  important  edge  over  Bell 
Unlike  the  V-22.  Ishida's  craft  is  being  made 
small  enough  to  operate  from  existing  heli- 
ports. 

The  company's  low  overhead— there  are 
only  25  employees  now— and  pioneering 
mindset  mean  it  can  produce  an  airplane  for 
half  the  cost  of  an  established  commercial 
airplane  builder.  ■■That's  our  real  advantage. 
Kocurek  said. 

Smallness  and  simplicity  also  mean  lower 
price:  About  $6  million  for  the  14-seat  TW-€8 
compared  with  about  J18  million  for  the  31- 
seat  V-22.  But  Kocurek  says  his  smaller  air- 
craft could  be  expanded  quickly  if  the  mar- 
ket warranted  it. 

Most  important,  the  TW-68  isn't  def)endent 
on  government  money.  That's  because  it  has 
access  to  the  deep  pockets  of  Taiichi  Ishida. 
whose  grandfather.  Taizo.  ran  Toyota  from 
1950  10  1971. 

Althoui^h  the  V-22  program  will  cost  an  es- 
timated $2.5  billion.  U.S.  officials  estimate 
the  cost  of  developing  the  TW-68  at  ■■close  to 
$1  billion."  Ishlda  officials  suggest,  without 
being  specific,  that  it  will  be  only  half  that 
much. 

Taizo  Ishida  founded  the  secretive  Ishida 
Group,  of  Nagoya.  Japans  conirlomeraie  that 
remains  ihe  largest  holder  of  Toyota  slock. 
Five  years  ago.  Ishida  officials  began  study- 
ing ways  to  build  an  aircraft  that  wouldn't 
require  Japan  to  turn  as  much  of  its 
crammed  islands  into  airports. 

In  Texas,  they  found  Cecil  Haga  who  left 
his  V-22  job  in  1988  after  2-years  at  Bell  to 
design  lilt-wings  of  his  own.  In  1990.  the 
Ishlda  Group  created  Ishlda  Aerospace  Re- 
search to  build  Haga's  TW-68  design.  Work 
on  the  first  model  begins  this  summer. 

Ishida  plans  on  flying  its  first  TW-68  in 
1996  and  winning  F.AA  approval  to  sell  it  by 
1998. 

Meanwhile.  Cheney  and  Congress  remain  at 
loggerheads  over  the  V-22's  fate. 

•That  standoff  does  run  the  risk  that  soon- 
er or  later  we'll  have  something  of  a  train 
wreck  here."  Cheney  recently  said.  'We  ad- 
dress it  one  way  in  the  Pentagon,  the  Con- 
gress addresses  it  a  different  way.  and  at  this 
point  we've  got  a  deadlock    " 

D  1510 

Mr.  H.^MMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
women from  New  York  [Ms.  MOLlNARl]. 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  commit- 

Ms.  MOLINARI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  H  R    4691.  This  legislation  builds  on 
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the  work  the  Committee  on  Public 
Woiks  and  Transportation  enacted  ear- 
lier this  Congress.  At  the  close  of  the 
last  session,  we  passed  the  mtermodal 
Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act. 
H.R,  4691  builds  on  the  philosophy  es- 
poused m  that  legislation  and  will  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  revolutionize  the 
Nation's  transportation  network. 

The  New  York  metropolitan  area  de- 
pends on  Its  three  major  airports  for 
travel  and  commerce  It  is  essential 
that  the  movement  of  people  and  goods 
to  and  from  these  airports  is  as  effi- 
cient as  possible.  H.R  4691  addresses 
this  vital  link  and  merges  our  airport 
and  airway  system  with  the  overall 
intermodal  system.  The  bill  will  enable 
the  Port  Authority  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  to  vastly  improve  access  to 
Newark,  La  Guardia.  and  JFK. 

While  New  Yorkers  depend  on  the  ef- 
ficient operation  of  area  airports,  they 
expect  the  airport  operators,  users,  and 
regulators  to  respect  their  needs.  Un- 
fortunately, when  it  comes  to  aircraft 
noise,  the  industry  and  the  FAA  have 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  concerns  of 
their  neighbors. 

The  Port  Authority  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  is  seeking  to  address  the 
aircraft  noise  problems  that  impact 
communities  surrounding  its  three  air- 
ports. Yet.  in  a  desperate  attempt  to 
thwart  this  proposal  and  deny  relief  to 
the  most  noise-impacted  people  in  the 
United  States,  the  FAA  has  blatantly 
distorted  the  intent  of  the  .Airport 
Noise  and  Capacity  Act  of  1990. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
(Mr.  Roe],  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Oberst.^r].  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [.Mr.  H.^MMERSCHMIDT]. 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Clinger]  allowed  us  to  craft  re- 
port language  that  properly  refutes  the 
revisionism  of  the  FAA.  The  Aviation 
Subcommittee  staff  has  done  an  excel- 
lent job  in  documenting  the  legislative 
history  of  the  1990  act.  The  language  in 
the  accompanying  report  illustrates 
that  the  FAA  has  no  authority  to  with- 
hold approval  of  the  Port  Authority's 
PFC  proposal  because  of  the  Port 
Authority's  plans  to  place  local  restric- 
tions on  stage  2  aircraft. 

The  law  here  is  clear.  The  FAA  has 
no  authority  to  refuse  to  approve  a 
PFC  on  the  grounds  that  the  FAA  does 
not  approve  of  an  airport's  restriction 
on  stage  2  aircraft.  The  1990  act  recog- 
nizes that  it  is  permissible  for  local 
airport  operators  to  enact  local  stage  2 
restrictions.  Congress  allowed  for  local 
restrictions  because  the  national  plan 
provides  no  assurance  that  particular 
airports  will  receive  any  benefit  from 
the  national  standard.  The  national 
noise  standards  call  only  for  a  phase- 
out  on  a  national  basis  and  do  not  re- 
quire any  reduction  in  noisy  aircraft 
operated  at  particular  airports.  Com- 
plimentary local  restrictions  will  en- 
sure that  all  airports  share  in  the  bene- 
fits. 
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The  quality,  efficiency,  and  respon- 
siveness of  our  aviation  industry  and 
infrastructure  will  be  key  factors  in 
competing  in  the  global  market  of  the 
21st  century.  H.R.  4691  will  ensure  that 
our  Nations  airports  are  ready  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  this  demanding  mar- 
ketplace. To  secure  this  competitive 
edge.  1  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
H  R    4691. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation,  H.R. 
4691,  is  ]ust  one  reason  why  serving  on 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  is  so  fulfilling.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roe), 
the  chairman,  and  the  ranking  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Hammekschmidt],  are  two  more  very 
special  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
grateful  to  serve  under  their  leadership 
this  past  vear. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will  an- 
nounce that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Roe]  has  8  minutes  remain- 
ing, and  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr  H.\MMERscHMir)T)  has  16  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Moran], 

Mr.  MORAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  H  K  4691.  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Safely.  Capacity,  and  Intermodal 
Transportation  Act  of  1992. 

This  legislation  is  a  great  step  for- 
ward in  supporting  our  Nation's  avia- 
tion program  and  infrastructure  and 
will  provide  much  relief  to  the  airport 
that  we  all  use— National  Airport — as 
well  as  the  numerous  neighborhoods 
which  surround  it  and  lie  in  its  flight 
paths. 

When  northern  Virginians  think  of 
our  two  major  airports— National  and 
Dulles — we  unfortunately  don't  think 
of  the  economic  growth  or  convenience 
they  bring  to  our  region.  Rather,  we 
primarily  think  of  noise.  Therefore, 
while  we  maintain  our  vigilance  that 
noise  restrictions  are  followed  or 
against  an  expansion  of  slots.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  legislation  addresses 
a  number  of  issues  related  to  noise. 

First,  I  thank  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  for  address- 
ing the  issue  of  noise  submission  by  in- 
creasing the  percentage  of  .Airport  Im- 
provement Program  funds  which  can  be 
used  for  noise  abatement  from  10  per- 
cent to  12.5  percent.  Second.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  those  amend- 
ments which  will  help  to  alleviate  air- 
craft noise  through  increased  sound- 
proofing of  homes,  research  into  the 
quieter  jet  engines,  and  ensuring  that 
the  FAA  consider  the  effect  of  noise  in 
approving  airport  expansion  plans. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  committee 
increased  funding  to  allow  the  FAA  to 
increase  employment  of  air  traffic  con- 
trollers to  18,128  by  1993.  Over  the  past 
year  I  have  heard  from  a  number  of 
constituents   who  are   air   traffic  con- 


trollers complaining  about  the  short- 
age of  such  personnel  and  their  concern 
that  the  current  system  is  at  maxi- 
mum capacity.  Finally.  I  am  encour- 
aged that  funding  for  conversion  of 
former  military  airports  to  civilian  use 
has  been  increased  as  well— anything 
we  can  do  to  affect  conversion  of  our 
defense  infrastructure  to  civilian  use  is 
certainly  in  the  best  interest  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

H.R.  4691  is  a  far-reaching  bill.  It  ad- 
dresses important  issues  such  as  safe- 
ty, business  development,  and  over- 
sight, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr  HAMMERSCHMIDT  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Laughlin].  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LAUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation  and  would 
like  to  compliment  the  chairmen  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee. 
Mr.  Ober.star  and  Mr.  Roe,  and  the 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  sub- 
committee and  full  committee.  Mr. 
Clinoer  and  Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  for 
the  outstanding  job  they  did  in  fash- 
ioning this  bipartisan  legislation. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  address  a  matter  of  particu- 
lar concern  to  me  that  has  been  re- 
solved by  an  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered in  committee  and  which  was 
adopted  with  bipartisan  support.  I  am 
referring  to  the  very  laudable  program 
that  encourages  disadvantaged  busi- 
ness enterprises  to  participate  in  air- 
port concession  activities. 

The  committee  took  the  step  of 
clearly  and  unambiguously  expanding 
the  DBE  program  to  include  airport 
concession  services  as  well  as  products, 
opening  up  a  new  horizon  of  oppor- 
tunity for  minority  businesses  at  air- 
ports. In  doing  so.  the  committee  rec- 
ognized that  there  are  situations  in 
which  common  sense  and  basic  fairness 
dictate  that  flexibility  in  meeting  DBE 
goals  is  necessary. 

Accordingly,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation is  given  the  discretion  to  au- 
thorize certain  concessionaires  to  use 
vendor  programs,  under  which  goods 
and  services  are  purchased  from  minor- 
ity enterprises,  instead  of  requiring 
such  concessionaires  to  provide  for  mi- 
nority participation  through  joint  ven- 
tures, partnerships,  subleases,  and 
other  arrangements.  As  a  practical 
matter  this  would  have  disruptive  and 
harmful  business  consequences  for 
some  concessionaires  and  involve  sub- 
sidization by  some  concessionaires  of 
their  direct  competitors.  These  vendor 
programs  bring  significant  social  and 
economic  benefits  throughout  the  mi- 
nority community  by  enhancing  busi- 
ness opportunities  and  stimulating  em- 
ployment. They  are  widely  recognized 
as  a  valuable  tool  in  assisting  minority 
economic  development. 


The  committee  bill  recognizes  that 
airlines  have  unique  business  and  oper- 
ational characteristics  and.  therefore, 
airlines  are  exempted  from  the  DBE 
program.  Car  rental  companies,  whose 
operations  are  national  in  scope,  have 
many  of  the  same  characteristics,  and 
in  my  view  are  a  good  example  of 
where  flexibility  is  needed  to  achieve 
DBE  goals.  Like  airlines,  car  rental 
firms  are  fundamentally  different  from 
other  airport  businesses. 

They  are  capital  intensive:  utilize  8tX) 
numbers  and  a  national  reservation 
system  that  accounts  for  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  their  business.  Additionally, 
they  have  many  national  accounts; 
market  and  advertise  nationally  in  in- 
tense competition  with  each  other: 
purchase  and  maintain  large  fleets  of 
mobile  equipment  used  in  interstate 
commerce:  and  operate  their  location 
on  a  uniform  basis  to  ensure  quality 
and  efficiency  for  their  customers. 
Like  airlines,  the  business  and  oper- 
ational characteristics  of  car  rental 
firms  do  not  vary  from  location  to  lo- 
cation. I  hope  and  expect  that  the  Sec- 
retary will  recognize  these  realities 
and  promptly  promulgate  a  rule  which 
would  allow  car  rental  firms  to  comply 
with  any  DBE  requirements  that  might 
be  imposed  by  an  airport  through  ven- 
dor programs  and  thereby  avoid  the  ad- 
ministrative nightmare  that  would 
ensue  if  this  national  issue  were  to  be 
decided  on  the  basis  of  political  consid- 
eration at  individual  airports. 

Car  rental  companies  have  varied 
ownership  characteristics  If  nexibility 
were  not  allowed  for  car  rental  compa- 
nies, a  DBE  rule  that  could  be  imple- 
mented satisfactorily  and  fairly  to  one 
company  could  cause  manifest  hard- 
ship on  another  company  to  the  det- 
riment of  its  employees,  shareholders, 
and  the  economy. 

A  lack  of  flexibility  would  also  de- 
stroy the  ability  of  car  rental  firms  to 
participate  meaningfully  and  effec- 
tively in  a  program  designed  to  bring 
real  and  lasting  benefits  to  the  minor- 
ity community  For  this  reason.  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  in  committee, 
which  was  adopted  with  unanimous  bi- 
partisan support,  to  ensure  that  the 
law  does  not  require  a  business  to 
change  its  corporate  structure— that  is. 
to  transfer  corporate  assets  or  engage 
in  joint  ventures,  partnerships,  sub- 
leases, or  comparable  arrangements - 
to  meet  the  goals  of  the  DBE  program 
This  means  quite  clearly  that  in  the 
case  of  car  rental  firms,  these  changes 
in  corporate  structure  cannot  be  re- 
quired as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
participation  in  the  bidding  process  for 
airport  concessions.  Likewi.se.  since  car 
rental  firms  cannot  reasonably  and  fea- 
sibly change  their  corporate  structure 
on  an  alrport-by-airport  basis,  they 
should  not  be  penalized  in  the  bidding 
process  for  not  doing  something  that 
they  cannot  reasonably  and  feasibly 
do. 


I  would  expect  this  recognition  and 
reality  to  be  reflected  very  clearly  in 
the  new  rule  which  the  Secretary  will 
issue,  and  that  all  methods  of  compli- 
ance with  DBE  goals  will  be  ef4ually 
valid  for  purposes  of  competing  in  the 
bidding  process.  In  this  way.  the  impor- 
tant goals  of  the  DBE  program  can  be 
achieved  without  harming  businesses 
and  their  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again.  I  commend  the 
fine  work  of  the  leadership  and  my 
other  colleague.s  on  the  committee  and 
urge  suppoi't  of  the  legislation. 

Mr  ROE.  Ml-,  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  Subcommittee  on  Transpor- 
tation, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr,  Minkta]. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R,  4691.  the  Airports  and  .Air- 
ways Safety.  Capacity,  and  Intermodal 
Transportation  Act  of  i992. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  Chair- 
man Roe.  and  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas, the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber. Mr.  Hammer.schmiht,  for  their 
very  long  years  of  leadership  on  avia- 
tion issues  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation, 

.Mr  Chairman,  the  Congress  has  an 
opportunity  to  day  to  approve  legisla- 
tion that  will  greatly  enhance  our  en- 
tire transportation  system.  This  action 
is  so  necessary,  particularly  at  this 
time  when  Americans  from  coast  to 
coast  and  the  entire  Congress  are  fi- 
nally focused  on  the  future  of  our  Na- 
tion's roads,  waterways,  and  transit 
systems. 

And  at  this  time,  when  the  country  is 
at  long  last  zeroed  in  on  transpor- 
tation. I  commend  Chairman  Ober.star 
and  the  ranking  minority  member.  Mr. 
Cl.lNGER.  of  the  Aviation  Subcommit- 
tee for  their  efforts  to  increase  aware- 
ness and  support  for  improving  our  Na- 
tion's infrastructure. 

Congressmen  Obkrstar  and  Clinger 
understand  that  our  world  is  changing 
and  (.hanging  rapidly. 

If  .American  businesses  can't  make 
their  deadlines  in  today's  international 
marketplace  because  their  personnel 
are  tied  up  on  airport  runways  bogged 
down  by  congested  skies.  America 
loses- 

If  the  .American  people  can't  move 
aiound  to  different  cities  and  regions 
Seiause  they  don't  have  adequate 
transportation  alternatives,  valuable 
work  time  and  quality  family  time  is 
lost.  Again.  America  loses. 

1991  was  a  landmark  transportation 
year  because  of  the  passage  of  the 
intermodal  Surface  Transportation 
.Act.  But.  .Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  only 
the  beginning. 

We  must  continue  that  commitment 
t(i  all  modes  of  our  national  transpor- 
tation network.  We  must  remain  vigi- 


lant if  the  opportunities  we  applaud 
today  are  to  become  transportation  re- 
alities tomorrow. 

The  aviation  policy  reauthorization 
legislation  is  the  cornerstone  of  Fed- 
eral aviation  policy  and  will  affect  is- 
sues which  promise  to  be  some  of  the 
most  important  transportation  issues 
of  the  decade. 

I  applaud  the  aviation  spending  lev- 
els authorized  in  the  committee  bill.  It 
is  vitally  important  that  we  begin  to 
spend  trust  fund  moneys  if  we  are  to 
adequately  provide  for  much  needed 
modernization  of  our  air  traffic  control 
system  and  airport  development. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  United  States 
needs  and  deserves  an  aviation  system 
that  can  bring  us  safely  and  smoothly 
into  the  21st  century.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation, 
which  helps  us  further  achieve  our 
transportation  goals. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise that  the  gentleman  from  .Arkansas 
[Mr.  Hammer.schmidt]  has  16  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  gentlemian  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr  RoE]  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  minutes  to  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr,  Pack- 
ard]. 

Mr.  PACKARD,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  m  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. The  aviation  industry  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  our  economy. 
This  legislation  allows  us  to  meet  the 
future  needs  of  our  aviation  system 
while  spending  down  the  aviation  trust 
fund. 

The  establishment  of  the  airport  and 
airway  trust  fund  in  1970  provided  a 
mechanism  for  maintaining  capital  de- 
velopment, improving  safety,  and  ad- 
vancing technolog.v  at  the  country's 
airports. 

The  growing  surplus  in  the  trust  fund 
has  been  a  great  cause  for  concern 
among  many  members  of  this  commit- 
tee, including  myself.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  we  are  making  headway  into 
spending  down  this  large  sum. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  a  2-year 
reauthorization  of  programs  under  the 
Federal  Aviation  Adm.inistration.  The 
increase  in  funding  levels  is  necessary 
to  meet  future  needs,  and  the  trust 
fund  will  be  reduced  from  ST. 4  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1992  to  $6.5  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1994.  This  represents  our  commit- 
ment to  improving  our  airport  and  air- 
way system. 

1  have  a  continuing  interest  in  this 
Nation  s  aviation  system.  In  the  past  I 
have  introduced  legislation  which 
would  enact  a  new  system  of  planning, 
so  that  we  may  better  identify  needs 
and  fund  those  needs.  I  also  believe 
that  we  should  encourage  the  privat- 
ization of  airports  as  a  means  not  only 
of  freeing  up  funds  for  public  entities 
but  also  in  an  attempt  to  provide  more 
efficient  service  to  the  public.  I  plan  to 
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introduce  soon  legislation  which  would 
allow  for  demonstration  programs  to 
privatize  selected  airports 

-As  a  member  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Comm.ittee.  I  commiend 
Chairman  Roe.  Congressman  Ober- 
star.  chairman  of  the  .Aviation  Sub- 
committee, and  my  colleagues  Con- 
gressmen H.\.M.MERSCHMIDT  and  CLINGER 
for  their  work  on  this  bill.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  bill.  Thank 
you. 

2  1520 

Mr,  HAMMERSCHMIDT  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  [Mrs  Collins]. 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mrs,  COLLINS  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  to  add  my  support  to 
final  passage  of  H.R.  4691.  the  aviation 
reauthorization  for  fiscal  year  1993  and 
fiscal  year  1994,  .As  a  m.ember  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Com.- 
mittee.  I  was  pleased  to  have  played  a 
part  in  the  creation  of  this  exceptional 
reauthorization.  I  would  like  to  pass 
along  my  thanks  to  Chairmen  Roe. 
RosTENKOWsKi.  BROWN,  and  particu- 
larly Chairman  Oberstar.  for  their 
fine  work  on  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 

I  was  gratified  that  I  was  able  to  con- 
tribute to  improving  the  execution  of 
the  disadvantaged  business  program  by 
the  inclusion  of  a  mieasure  that  holds 
the  Department  of  Transportation  ac- 
countable for  implementing  airport 
disadvantaged  requirements.  Under 
this  measure.  DOT  will  be  compelled  to 
implement  disadvantaged  business  re- 
quirements within  180  days  of  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act.  Regulations  carrying 
out  enforcement  of  opportunities  for 
disadvantaged  businesses  in  airport 
concessions  and  airport  services  would 
have  to  be  issued  by  DOT 

I  am  also  pleased  that  H.R  4691  clari- 
fies rules  related  to  DBE  participation 
and  increases  the  size  of  businesses 
that  can  qualify  for  participation  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation  DBE 
Program.  For  these  reasons  and  more. 
I  plan  to  support  final  passage  of  this 
reauthorization. 

.Mr,  HAM.MERSCH.MIDT,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]  for 
the  purposes  of  a  colloquy  with  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from.  Minnesota  [Mr.  Ober- 
star]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT]  for  yield- 
ing this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  miake 
a  brief  comment  about  reliever  air- 
ports before  I  engage  the  gentlemian 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Oberstar]  m  a 
colloquy.  If  it  is  all  right  with  everyone 
involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  private  and  public  re- 
liever    airports     provide     alternative 
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landing  sites  for  general  aviation  and 
other  aircraft  that  might  otherwise  use 
commercial  service  airports. 

These  reliever  airports  are  providing 
an  essential  service  by  reducing  con- 
gestion at  large  primary  commercial 
airports. 

Reliever  airports  account  for  the  ma- 
jority of  takeoff  and  landings  in  many 
metropolitan  areas. 

Federal  funding  for  planning  and  cap- 
ital development  of  these  reliever  air- 
ports is  provided  through  the  Airport 
Improvement  Program  [AIP] 

The  Airport  Improvement  Program  is 
funded  from  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Fund,  and  Congress  reaffirmed 
priority  for  reliever  airports  in  1987  by 
mandating  that  10  percent  of  airport 
Investment  funds  be  reserved  for  im- 
provements or  construction  of  reliever 
airports. 

Unfortunately,  unlike  public  reliever 
airports,  privately  owned  relievers 
have  not  been  reimbursed  for  eligible 
project  costs  incurred  before  a  grant 
has  been  awarded  by  the  FAA. 

However,  public  relievers  can  be  and 
have  been  reimbursed  for  the  same 
types  of  expenditures. 

Privately  owned  relievers  are  provid- 
ing the  same  type  of  public  service  as 
other  reliever  airports  but  are  not 
being  reimbursed  for  these  expendi- 
tures. 

There  are  approximately  40  private 
reliever  airports  through  the  United 
States 

Under  the  Airport  Improvement  Pro- 
gram, there  is  no  differentiation  made 
between  public  and  privately  owned  re- 
liever airports  with  regard  to  reim- 
bursements. 

There  needs  to  be  a  clarification 
made  as  to  the  intent  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

An  even  playing  field  needs  to  be  es- 
tablished between  privately-owned  and 
public  reliever  airports  because  both 
are  providing  the  same  essential  air 
service  to  the  public. 

Clarification  of  this  language  would 
result  in  no  new  costs  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund 
currently  has  a  surplus  of  $7.4  billion. 

The  aviation  reauthorization  will 
bring  down  the  surplus  to  $6.5  by  fiscal 
year  1994. 

Clarification  of  this  provision  essen- 
tially clarifies  eligible  project  costs 

Reimbursements  to  private  relievers 
will  come  in  the  form  of  credits  on  fu- 
ture incurred  costs. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  would  like  to 
now  ask  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Oberst,\r].  if  I  may.  in  a  colloquy, 
just  one  question:  Does  the  FAA,  in  the 
administration  of  its  airport  grant  pro- 
vision, make  a  distinction  between  pri- 
vately owned  and  public  reliever  air- 
ports for  reimbursement  of  land  costs 
incurred  prior  to  a  grant  agreement? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mmnesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Burton]  raising  this  issue.  As  he 
has  already  elaborated,  it  is  a  complex 
subject  and  should  be  further  ex- 
plained, and  there  has  been  confusion 
about  this  matter. 

Airport  project  formulation  costs— 
which  include  land  acquisition  costs- 
noise  compatibility  program  costs,  and 
costs  incurred  under  a  letter  of  intent, 
are  allowable  costs  that  can  be  in- 
curred by  private  and  public  airport 
sponsors,  prior  to  a  grant  agreement 
being  executed.  There  iS  no  distinction 
between  these  two  categories  of  air- 
ports, as  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Burton]  has  pointed  out.  All  other 
costs  must,  of  course,  be  incurred  after 
grant  execution  by  both  private  and 
public  sponsors. 

The  FAA's  interpretation  of  its  reim- 
bursement authority  also  provides  that 
the  lands  value  can  be  used  as  a  spon- 
sor's share  or  donation  to  a  project  up 
to  the  amount  of  the  sponsor's  share  of 
the  project  costs,  and  we  will  work 
with  the  gentleman  to  see  that  the 
FAA  lives  by  that  interpretation. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  very  happy  to  hear  that,  and 
I  appreciate  the  clarification. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mr.  Campbki.I-] 
for  the  purposes  of  a  colloquy. 

Mr  CAMPBP:LL  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  knows.  I 
have  been  concerned  for  some  time 
concerning  the  safety  of  general  avia- 
tion operations  at  certain  mountain 
airports  particularly  during  nighttime 
hours.  At  Sardy  Field,  the  commercial 
service  airport  serving  Aspen,  CO.  the 
Pitkin  County  commissioners  have  had 
in  place  for  many  yeare  a  prohibition 
on  nighttime  operations  by  general 
aviation  operators  because  they  are 
convinced  that  there  is  a  safety  prob- 
lem there  that  FAA  has  not  addressed 
by  regulations. 

Specifically,  the  FAA  requires  airline 
pilots  who  fly  into  Sardy  Field,  an  air- 
port 9.000  feet  above  sea  level  that  is 
surrounded  by  mountains  on  three 
sides,  to  have  special  pilot  training  and 
specialized  aircraft  equipment  because 
of  the  increased  risk  of  accidents  in  the 
mountain  terrain.  In  contrast.  FAA 
does  not  require  general  aviation  pi- 
lots— some  of  whom  may  be  air  taxi  op- 
erators with  paying  passengers — to 
meet  the  same  requirements  at  these 
mountain  airports. 

I  have  considered  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  bill  that  would 
mandate  an  independent  study  on  this 
issue  by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
I  understand  that  the  chairman  is  will- 
ing to  request  GAO  to  conduct  such  a 
study  should  the  study  of  this  issue 
presently  being  conducted  by  the  FAA 
prove  to  be  unsatisfactory. 


Mr  OBERSTAR  .M:  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'!' 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  Colorado  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Campbell]  for  raising  this  issue 
and  in  this  context.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  we  have  been  very  much  aware 
of  the  unique  problem  at  this  airport, 
and  the  gentleman  has  been  very  great- 
ly concerned  and  responsive  to  the  citi- 
zens in  the  area,  and,  as  a  general  avia- 
tion pilot,  the  gentleman  himself  is 
very  much  aware  of  the  technical  dif- 
ficulties in  operating  in  this  particular 
surrounding  where  there  is  mountain- 
ous terrain  on  three  sides. 

The  FAA  is  now  under  way  with  a 
study  of  the  airport  at  Aspen  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  mountainous  condi- 
tions warrant  flying  restrictions  at 
night.  That  study  should  be  available 
in  the  next  few  months.  I  want  to  re- 
view that  study,  my  staff  wants  to  re- 
view that  study,  and  the  gentleman,  I 
know,  wants  to  review  it.  and  so  do 
general  interests.  When  that  study  is 
available,  and  if  we  are  not  satisfied 
and  the  gentleman  is  not  satisfied  this 
is  a  full  answer  to  the  problem,  then  we 
will  be  very  willing  to.  and  commit  to 
the  gentleman  now  to.  ask  the  GAO  to 
evaluate  that  report  and  conduct  its 
inquiry  into  the  matter  focusing  spe- 
cifically on  the  safety  questions  that 
the  gentleman  has  so  very  thoroughly 
elaborated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Campbell]  and  to  drawing 
upon  his  expertise  as  a  general  aviation 
pilot  concerned  with  safety,  as  well  as 
with  the  economic  well-being,  of  the 
people  in  the  area  served  by  this  air- 
port. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Charrman.  I  rise  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Transporlation  Committee.  BOB 
Roe,  the  distinguished  chairman  ot  the  Avia- 
tion Subcommittee,  Jim  Oberstar;  along  with 
JOHN  Paul  Hammerschmidt,  ranking  minorit>' 
member  of  the  full  committee,  and  Bill 
Clinger.  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Avia- 
tion Subcommittee,  tor  their  work  in  bringing 
H.R  4691.  the  Airport  and  Airway  Safety.  Ca- 
pacity, and  Intermodal  Transportation  Act  of 
1992.  to  a  successful  conclusion  on  the  House 
floor  today 

This  legislation  will  indeed  guarantee  that 
this  country  leads  the  world  with  its  aviation  Irv 
frastructure  as  we  approach  the  2 1st  century. 
Also.  I  especially  want  to  thank  these  gen- 
tlemen for  their  support  of  my  amendment  to 
this  bill  as  provided  in  section  119  through 
both  the  sutxommittee  and  the  full  committee, 
as  well  as  on  the  floor  today,  which  requires 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  to  continue 
to  operate,  rather  than  to  contract  out  to  a  pn- 
vate  company,  the  St.  Thomas  and  St  Croix 
airpor,  towers,  in  my  district,  the  US  Virgin  Is- 
lands, at  least  through  i994  The  people  who 
fly  in  and  out  of  these  airports  can  now  be  as- 
sured that  safety  will  not  be  compromised 

Mr    SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R 
4691  expands  the  1982  law  establishing  a  dis- 


advantaged business  enterprise  [DBE]  pro- 
gram to  include  service  industries  that  operate 
on  an  airport 

I  believe  that  the  commitlee's  bill  may  cause 
some  confusion  about  the  need  to  strike  the 
necessary  balance  behveen  encouraging  fur- 
ther minority  entrepreneurship  and  protecting 
those  concessionaires  that  operate  as  unified, 
national  companies. 

Integrated,  capital-intensive  companies 
such  as  rental  car  industry,  cannot  operate  ef- 
fectively if  forced  to  conduct  business  dif- 
ferently at  various  airports.  Yet,  H,R  469i 
may  be  read  to  require  these  service  compa- 
nies show  on  an  airport-by-airport  basis  that 
jcxnt  ventures  are  impractical  before  providing 
relief 

That  relief  is  contained  m  language  allowing 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  issue  a  reg- 
ulation authorizing  the  use  ot  vendor  programs 
for  certain  industries  at  all  airports  I  hope  that 
the  Secretary  issues  such  a  rule  to  cover  the 
rental  car  industry.  A  national  vendor  rule  is 
better  than  an  airpon-by-airport  determination 
of  the  appropriateness  of  a  jomt  venture. 

In  many  instances,  these  service  companies 
would  have  to  change  their  corporate  structure 
to  comply  v^ith  DBE  requirements.  A  business 
should  not  be  forced  to  change  from  a  sub- 
chapter S  corporation  to  a  public  corporation 
when  an  acceptable  alte'native  approach  ex- 
ists 

I  hope  that  this  matter  can  be  clarified  and 
corrected  t)efore  we  vote  on  the  fmal  version 
of  the  aviation  authorization  bill 

Mr  Chairman,  when  my  home  City  of  Austin. 
TX  began  planning  for  a  new  airport.  I  realized 
that  new  opportunities  would  arise  m  the  Air- 
port Improvement  Program  [AlPj.  I  have  al- 
ways felt  that  we  should  be  spending  more  of 
the  surplus  in  the  aviation  trust  fund  for  airport 
development  and  improvement.  It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  AlP  is  not  adequately  funded. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  under  this  bill  funding 
(or  the  Airport  Improvement  Program  will  in- 
crease over  the  next  3  years  and  the  airport 
and  airways  trust  fund  will  decline  from  S7.5 
billion  in  1992  to  S4  2  biliion  m  1994.  While  we 
are  clearly  moving  m  the  right  direction,  we 
have  to  recognize  that  we  must  do  much  more 
in  the  future  (or  airports  in  this  country.  It  is 
astonishing  to  me  that  the  last  airport  built  m 
this  country  was  Dallas-Forl  Worth  some  18 
years  ago  Our  current  aviation  system  is  m 
dire  need  o(  new  airports  and/or  expanded  ca- 
pacity We  must  be  more  active  in  our  plan- 
ning and  expenditures  for  (uture  expansion  of 
our  airports  Future  economic  development  is 
more  and  more  dependent  on  (irst-rate  trans- 
portation links  This  bill  is  a  strong  step  m  the 
right  direction 

Costs  are  continuing  to  rise,  and  our  appro- 
priations must  reflect  the  enormous  costs  m 
airport  construction 

Mr  HA.MMKH.SCHMIDT  Mr  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  lime,  and  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  ROE  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Valen- 
tine;  will  be  recognized  for   15  minutes,   and 


the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr    Walk- 
er] will  be  recognized  for  i5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Vai.entine]. 

Mr,  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chaii'man.  I  rise  in  support  of 
title  III  of  this  bill.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Technology  and 
Competitiveness,  FAA  research,  engi- 
neering, and  development  comes  under 
our  jurisdiction. 

Title  III  authorizes  appropriations 
for  the  FAA  research,  engineering,  and 
development  for  fiscal  years  1993  and 
1994,  We  have  had  2  years  of  hearings 
and  meetings  with  the  universities,  in- 
dustry, and  the  FAA  leading  up  to  con- 
sideration of  this  bill. 

The  title  III  authorization  for  RE&D 
represents  a  substantial  increase  over 
the  President's  request  simply  because 
the  request  is  not  adequate  for  FAA  to 
discharge  its  responsibilities. 

The  administration's  request  for 
FAA  RE&D  was  $2^0  million.  Title  III 
authorizes  $297,300,000,  the  amount  the 
Department  of  Transportation  re- 
ijuested  from  0MB  to  fund  these  pro- 
grams. 

The  largest  increases  are  in  air  traf- 
fic management  and  security,  areas 
where  the  subcommittee  has  pressed 
FAA  for  better  performance.  Capacity 
and  air  traffic  management.  FAA's 
first  priority,  is  increased  by  about  $30 
million,  over  request.  We  have  growing 
congestion  in  the  carrier  system  and 
have  driven  general  aviation  into  de- 
cline. 

The  word  neglect  best  describes  the 
current  situation.  Here,  technology  has 
not  kept  pace  with  demand. 

We  recommend  that  .safety,  security, 
and  human  factors  be  increased  a  total 
of  another  $30  million.  This  research 
protects  human  life.  The  toll  of  life 
from  equipment  failure,  terrorists,  and 
plain  human  error  has  declined  over 
the  years,  but  it  can  still  be  signifi- 
cantly reduced  given  the  determina- 
tion and  resources. 

One  hundred  percent  of  FAA's  R&D 
expenditures  come  from  the  bloated 
trust  fund.  The  Treasury  Department 
is  now  hoarding  over  $15  billion  col- 
lected to  improve  air  travel.  We  are  not 
wastrels.  This  authorization  is  just 
one-third  of  the  surplus  growth  of  S888 
million  of  the  trust  fund  in  fiscal  year 
1991. 

We  have  been  entrusted  with  funds 
collected  to  improve  air  safety,  airport 
security,  and  air  transport  efficiency 
and  I.  for  one.  want  to  make  sure  these 
tax  dollars  are  spent  for  their  intended 
purpose  or  else  not  collected  at  all. 

Title  III  levels  of  funding  are  ex- 
pected to  revitalize  a  moribund  R&D 
program  in  FAA  that  has  not  had  ade- 
quate funding  to  meet  its  R&D  require- 
ments since  1986.  This  authorization 
level  was  recon. mended,  in  testimony 
before  our  subcommittee,  by  the  most 
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knowledgeable  people  in  aviation.  They 
helped  establish  the  research  priorities 
contained  in  this  title  and  they  view 
increasing  funding  as  proposed  m  the 
bill  to  be  critical  to  the  safety  and  effi- 
ciency of  future  air  travel. 

In  addition  I  would  like  to  include  ;n 
the  Record  a  letter  from  Norman  Au- 
gustine. Chairman  of  the  FAA  R&D 
plan  review  panel  of  the  FAA  Research. 
Engineering  and  Development  Advisory 
Committee  attesting  to  the  support  of 
his  panel  for  the  level  of  this  author- 
ization. Furthermore,  Don  Fuqua  of 
the  Aircraft  Industries  Association  and 
10  other  important  air  transportation 
trade  associations  strongly  support 
this  authorization,  and  I  will  submit 
their  letters  for  the  Record, 

Title  III  is  intended  to  help  recapture 
an  eroding  FAA  capability  and  to  add 
to  FAA  s  share  of  sustaining  the  inter- 
national competitive  capability  of  our 
most  favorable  balance  of  trade  indus- 
try. Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  strengthening  this  most  impor- 
tant research  and  development  pro- 
gram, 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read 
for  the  Record  an  excerpt  addressed  to 
me  as  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Technology  and  Competitiveness 
from  Mr  Norman  R.  Augustine,  He 
says: 

In  summary,  based  upon  the  rather  exten- 
sive review  conducted  last  year,  the  R&D 
Plan  Review  Pane!  would  like  to  support  in- 
creased spending  to  at  least  the  $297  million 
level  which  has  been  proposed.  Please  feel 
free  to  contact  me  should  I  be  able  to  provide 
any  additional  information  on  behalf  of  our 
committee, 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  letter  addressed  to 
me  from  Mr.  Don  Fuqua  says  in  perti- 
nent part: 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  you  reported 
out  a  bill  with  increased  funding  for  the 
FAA's  RE&D  activities.  The  FY  1993  level  of 
$297.3  million  and  the  FY  1994  level  of  $236 
million  will  allow  the  agency  to  fulfill  its 
mission, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  include  for  the 
Record  the  letters  just  quoted  from  as 
well   as   other  memoranda  referred  to 

earlier. 

M-^RTIN  M.^RIETT.'^  CORP., 
Bethesda.  MD.  April  2S.  1992. 
Hon,  Tim  Valentine. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkah  Represe.vtative  V.ilestine:  It  is  my 
understanding  that  a  hearing  will  take  place 
on  the  28th  of  April  at  which  time  the  FAA 
Science.  Space  and  Technolog>-  Budget  will 
be  addressed  and  that  it  would  be  helpful  for 
you  to  have  the  views  of  the  members  of  the 
R&D  Plan  Review  Panel  of  the  FAA  Re- 
search. Engineering  and  Development  Advi- 
sory Committee.  Although  the  committee 
was  established  by  the  FAA  principally  to 
advise  that  organization.  I  can  certainly 
share  with  you  the  findings  of  our  group. 
They  are  generally  consistent  with  the  rec- 
ommendation for  $297M  R&D  funding  for  the 
FAA. 

Our  committee  concluded  that  the  FAA 
Technologj-  Budget  was  significantly  under- 
funded   m   comparison   with   the   objectives 
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which  have  been  set  and  with  the  challenRes 
begin  faced.  This  Is  particularly  true  with  re- 
gard to  the  matter  cf  handlinK  the  air  traffic 
volume  anticipated  for  the  next  decade  To 
deal  with  the  projected  capacity  safely  and 
without  significant  delays  will  require  major 
infusions  of  new  technology.  This  technology 
Is  In  considerable  part  the  product  of  the 
FAA's  research  and  development  program 
but  as  compared  with  other  government  and 
private  organizations  it  would  appear  that 
for  many  years  the  KAA  budget  has  signifi- 
cantly underlnvested  in  technology. 

In  summary,  based  upon  the  rather  exten- 
sive review  conducted  last  year,  the  R&D 
Plan  Review  Panel  would  most  assuredly 
support  Increased  spending  to  at  least  the 
$297M  level  which  has  been  proposed.  Please 
feel  free  to  contact  me  should  1  be  able  to 
provide  any  additional  information  on  behalf 
of  our  committee. 
Sincerely, 

Norman  R.  Augustine. 

AEROSPACE  LNDUSTRIES  ASSOCIATION, 

Washinoton.  DC.  April  24.  1992. 
Hon  Tim  Valentine, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Technology  and 
Competitiveness.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  was  pleased  to  learn 
that  you  reported  out  a  bill  with  Increased 
funding  for  the  FAAs  RE&D  activities  The 
FY  1993  level  of  $297  3  million  and  the  FY 
1994  level  of  J336  million  will  allow  the  agen- 
cy to  fulfill  its  mission 

As  you  know  from  my  testimony  before 
the  subcommittee,  AlA  felt  that  the  levels 
requested  by  the  administration  were  insuffi- 
cient. With  the  predicted  Increased  demand 
for  air  travel,  and  the  length  of  time  it  takes 
to  move  a  product  from  development  to  serv- 
ice. It  would  be  tragic  not  to  Increase  HK&D 
spending  now. 

The  subcommittee's  recognition  of  the  Im- 
portance of  human  factors  research  Is  par- 
ticularly commendable  since  this  field  is  es- 
sential to  improved  design,  operation  and 
maintenance  In  addition,  ALA  appreciates 
the  subcommittee's  increased  level  of  sup- 
port for  aircraft  safety  technology,  particu- 
larly for  the  aircraft  hardening  program. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  applaud  your  subcommit- 
tee's actions,  and  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  on  continued  efforts  to  make  our 
air  transportation  system  safer  and  more  ef- 
ficient. 

Sincerely. 

Dos  Pl.'QUA 

May  18,  1992 
Hon,  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

Speaker.  House  of  Representatives.   Longuotth 
House  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker.  'This  week,  the  House 
will  consider  the  FAA  reauthorization  meas- 
ure, H.R.  4691.  The  associations  listed  below 
strongly  support  the  FAA  mission  to  ensure 
continued  improvement  in  the  safety  and  ef- 
ficiency of  the  nation's  airspace  and  air- 
ports. Given  this  commitment,  we  request 
that  you  support  the  legislation,  particu- 
larly the  $297.3  million  level  of  funding  allo- 
cated in  the  bill  for  Research.  Engineering 
and  Development  (RE&D). 

The  government  predicts  that  demand  for 
air  travel  will  grow  by  more  than  50%  by  the 
end  of  the  decade.  However,  the  FAA.  RE&D 
Advisory  Committee,  made  up  of  independ- 
ent experts,  stated  in  its  November  1991  re- 
port that  current  plans  to  modernize  and  en- 
hance the  nation's  air  traffic  management 
and  control  system  will  meet  only  half  of  the 
requirements  that  will  accompany  the  pre- 
dicted Increase. 


In  aviation  it  takes  a  long  time  between 
the  birth  of  an  Idea  and  the  Introduction  of 
a  resulting  product  into  service  Failure  to 
adequately  fund  RE&D  now.  will  result  In  se- 
vere constraints  down  the  road. 

Congress  must  ensure  that  the  U.S.  re- 
mains the  world's  leader  in  civil  aviation  by 
funding  research,  engineering  and  develop- 
ment activities  at  the  committee-approved 
level. 

Respectfully. 
Aerospace  Industries  Association.  Air- 
craft Owners  and  Pilots  Association. 
Airports  Association  Council  Inter- 
national. Air  Traffic  Control  Associa- 
tion. Air  Transport  Association.  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Airport  Executives, 
General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Helicopter  Association  Inter- 
national, National  Aircraft  Resale  As- 
sociation. National  Air  Carrier  Asso- 
ciation. National  Business  Aircraft  As- 
sociation. 

AIR  Traffic  Control 

A.SSOCIATION,  LVC 

Arlington.  VA.  May  7.  1992. 
Hon.  Jamie  L  WHrrrEN. 

Chairman.   Committee  on   Appropriations,   Cap- 
itol Building.  Washington.  DC. 
Re:    Federal    Aviation   Administrations   Re- 
search,   Engineering    and    Development 
Appropriation. 

Dear  Mr.  Written  The  Air  Traffic  Con- 
trol Association.  Inc  ('ATCA  ")  Is  a  profes- 
sional association  of  thirty  six  years  stand- 
ing which  has  as  its  goal  advancements  in 
the  science  and  profession  of  air  traffic  con- 
trol and  aviation  safety.  ATCA's  membership 
consists  of  air  traffic  controllers,  airway  fa- 
cilities technicians,  managers  and  other  per- 
sons, companies  and  organizations  engaged 
In  the  development,  maintenance,  operation 
and  use  of  the  national  airspace  system. 

ATCA  urges  you  to  suppwrt  the  Sub- 
committee mark  up  of  $297  3  million  for 
FAA's  Research.  Engineering  and  Develop- 
ment program.  This  amount  is  necessary  to 
support  the  Initial  level  of  RE&D  activities 
required  for  FA.A  to  begin  preparing  to  sat- 
isfy aviation  needs  of  the  next  century  Not 
only  must  FAA  meet  new  challenges  arising 
from  the  emergence  of  a  worldwide  consen- 
sus that  a  global  ATC  system  is  desirable, 
but  the  agency  must  continue  to  intensify 
RE&D  activities  In  other  critical  areas  such 
as  security,  aircraft  structural  integrity, 
cabin  safety,  capacity  and  human  factors. 
With  demand  for  innovative  aviation  tech- 
nologies and  products  constantly  escalating, 
FAA  cannot  simply  continue  to  "do  more 
with  less  " 

Sincerely. 

Gabriel  A.  Hahtl. 

Prt:iident. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

a  1540 

Mr.  WALKER  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  title  III  to  H.R.  4691.  At 
the  appropriate  time.  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  title  to  reduce  the 
authorization  levels  contained  in  the 
present  bill  and  an  amendment  that  I 
hope  we  will  have  agreement  on  on 
both  sides  so  that  we  can  move  it 
quickly. 

The  Science  Committee  amendment 
consists  of  a  2-year  aviation  research 


title    reported     out     of    the     Science. 
Space,  and  Technology  Committee. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  research  title 
has  been  incorporated  into  the  main 
text  of  H.R.  4691.  and  I  appreciate  the 
cooperation  of  Chairman  Roe  and  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt  to  ensure  that  this 
title  was  included.  1  would  also  like  to 
commend  Tom  Lewls  for  his  ability  to 
balance  his  fiscal  conservatism  with 
his  dedication  to  aviation  safety.  In 
particular,  he  has  been  a  moving  force 
on  the  committee  in  his  drive  to  focus 
the  FAA's  attention  on  long-term  re- 
search in  order  to  prevent  airline  trag- 
edies in  the  first  place. 

The  Science  Committee  has  closely 
followed  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
trations  research  programs  and 
worked  to  ensure  that  the  agency  fo- 
cuses on  a  wide  range  of  programs  vital 
to  aviation  safety,  including  weather, 
aircraft  safety,  security,  and  human 
factors.  Again.  I  am  pleased  that  we 
have  been  able  to  contribute  to  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Brown],  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  full  committee. 

Mr.  BROWN  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

I  w.ant  to  commend  the  jrentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Valentine] 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Lewis]  for 
the  work  they  have  done  on  the  R&D 
title  of  this  bill.  It  is  a  good  title  and 
it  complements  the  extremely  good 
work  which  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  has  done  on 
the  major  portion  of  the  bill. 

We  have  tried  to  work  in  very  close 
cooperation  with  them  to  add  what  we 
have  both  agreed  was  a  very  important 
research  and  development  component 
to  our  national  aviation  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  try  and 
emphasize  again  the  context  in  which 
we  are  working.  We  are  faced  with  a 
situation  where  leaders  in  every  walk 
of  life,  in  government,  in  industry,  edu- 
cation, all  recognize  that  we  have 
underlnvested  in  the  basic  infrastruc- 
ture of  our  country.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  partisan  difference  on 
that. 

We  have  neglected  our  highways,  our 
airways,  our  total  transportation  sys- 
tem. We  have  allowed  our  research  and 
development  efforts  to  lag  behind  our 
competitors.  As  a  result  of  this,  we  see 
our  national  ability  to  compete  se- 
verely impacted  in  an  adverse  way  and 
our  capability  to  increase  productivity, 
which  IS  the  fundamental  problem  in 
our  economy.  hai>  been  handicapped. 

This  bill,  and  particularly,  in  my 
opinion,  the  research  and  development 
section,  but  all  of  the  bill,  strikes  a 
major  blow  for  increased  investments 
in  infrastructure  necessary  to  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  Nation. 


I  am  goinkT  to  say  this  over  and  over 
again:  We  will  only  get  out  of  the  eco- 
nomic mess  that  we  are  in  by  increas- 
ing our  productivity  as  a  nation.  We 
havf  to  do  better  than  1-percent 
growth  We  have  gor.  to  move  back  up 
to  2  percent  nr  3  peri  en t  or  -5  percent. 
We  V.-111  not  do  that  unless  we  invest  in 
productivity  improving  infrastructure, 
nu  ludins:  research  and  development 
This  IS  what  we  have  tried  to  do  in  this 
bill.  This  is  what  our  committee,  the 
Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology,  has  committed  itself  to 
doing  in  every  arena  that  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  so 

While  we  have  some  differciups  with 
the  minority.  I  think  in  most  eases  the 
minority  agrees  with  this  philosophy,  a 
philosophy  of  growth  as  a  way  to  put 
this  Nation  back  in  the  leadership  posi- 
tion that  it  once  enjoyed  and  which  we 
hope  it  will  enjoy  apain  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future, 

Mr.  Chairman,  i  nse  in  support  of  title  HI  of 
HR  4691,  the  FAA  Research,  Engineering, 
and  Development  Authorization  Act  of  1992. 
as  reported  by  ihe  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nologv  Committee,  as  a  part  of  the  Airport  and 
Airwav  Safety  Capacity,  and  inteimodal 
Transportation  Act  of  1992 

Title  III  provides  for  a  2-year  authorization  of 
appropriations  tor  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration for  research,  engineering,  and  devel- 
opment II  authorizes  new  research,  engineer- 
ing arxi  development  budge;  authority  tor  fis- 
cal year  1993  in  the  amount  of  S297.300.000 
and  for  fiscal  year  1  994  m  the  amount  of  S336 
million  These  levels  are  what  is  required,  m 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  and  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  to  allow  adequate 
funding  tor  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994  of  the 
national  air  space  plan  begun  m  i98l  to  re- 
store the  efficiency  and  reliability  of  the  air 
traffic  control  and  peripheral  systems. 

The  NAS  plan,  now  called  the  FAA  aviation 
System  capita'  investment  plan,  is  funded  from 
the  airport  and  ainway  trust  fund  Over  Ihe  lite 
of  the  plan,  the  commmee  has  authorized  the 
funding  of  modernization  studies  and  develop- 
ment of  advanced  systems  to  meet  the  near- 
and  long-term  commitments  of  the  FAA  NAS 
plan  Since  1986  appropriations  have  fallen 
short  of  that  goal  and  have  not  been  adequate 
and  have  led  to  major  slippage  m  FAA's  ef- 
forts to  modernize  air  tratlic  control  and  safety 
technology 

Title  III  provides  for  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  air  traffic  management  technology  and 
for  increasing  emphasis  on  the  human  inter- 
faces of  Ihe  traflic  management  system  Addi- 
tional emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  protection 
of  human  life  through  reliability,  security,  and 
safety  research 

The  trust  fund  balance  is  at  an  unpiece- 
dented  Si  5  billion  level  and  is  growing.  This 
sum  represents  the  ditterence  between  the 
modern  air  traffic  system  we  have  promised 
the  traveling  public  and  the  antiquated  system 
we  force  them  to  use  We  have  increased  the 
tax  on  the  users  of  air  transport,  but  have  not 
delivered  Ihe  promised  benefits 

This  authorization  has  the  unqualified  sup- 
port of  the  aviation  industry  who  sutler  most 
from  a  lagging  growth  of  air  trattic  capacity 


The  US  air  transport  system  is  only  as  pro- 
ductive as  the  air  traffic  management  system, 
and  the  air  traffic  management  system  is  only 
as  productive  as  our  support  of  its  growing  re- 
quirements. Title  111  permits  us  once  again  to 
begin  meeting  that  responsibility 

!  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  a  strength- 
ened FAA  research  and  development  program 
both  here  and  in  the  appropriations  legislation 
which  will  follow, 

Mr  WALKER,  Mr  Chairman,  1  have  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  and  i  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time, 

Mr.  VALENTINE  .Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Let  me  sa.v  this,  because  if  I  do  not. 
I  am  afraid  that  I  will  forget  to  say  it 
sometime  later  on. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  our  colleague, 
the  ranking  member  of  our  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Lewis],  who  is  not  here  but  is  engaged 
at  some  other  place  doing  the  Lord's 
work,  and  also  to  publicly  and  in  this 
place  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  Committee  on  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bkown].  for  his 
support  through  these  ordeals,  and  to 
express  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  my  other  commit- 
tee, who  will  depart  from  this  place  in 
a  few  months,  not  until  December, 
some  of  us  perhaps  sooner,  and  to  ex- 
press to  him  my  appreciation  for  his 
work  on  this  legislation  and  for  his 
many  past  courtesies  to  me,  and  to 
thank  our  staff,  and  the  gentleman 
from  .\rkansas  [Mr.  H.-\mmerschmidt]. 
who  also  will  be  leaving  us. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Rostenkowski]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  ARCHER]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Inasmuch  as  they  are  not  present  for 
their  time,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr,  H.^m- 
mek.sch.midt]. 

-Mr.  HAMMER.SCHMIDT  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  further  request  for 
lime,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time- 
Mr.  ROE.  -Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  .\11  time  for  general 
debate  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  amendment 
m  the  nature  of  a  substitute  now  print- 
ed in  the  reported  bill,  as  modified  by 
the  amendment  printed  in  part  1  of 
House  Report  102  .521.  shall  be  consid- 
ered by  titles  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  and  each  title  is 
considered  as  read. 

It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  en 
bloc  the  amendments  offered  by  the 
tjentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
W.^.i.KER]    or    his    desiernee.    printed    in 
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part  3  of  House  Report  102-251.  Said 
amendments  en  bloc  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  a  demand  for  a  division  of  the 
question 

After  disposition  of  all  amendments 
to  the  substitute,  as  modified,  it  shall 
be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
printed  in  part  2  of  House  Report  102- 
251  if  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Rostenkowski]  or  his  des- 
iernee. Said  amendment  shall  not  be 
subject  to  am.endment  or  to  a  demand 
for  a  division  of  the  question,  except 
for  pro  forma  amendments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  debate. 

Upon  disposition  of  said  amendment, 
no  further  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
modified,  is  in  order. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

The  text  of  section  1  is  as  follows: 
H.R  4691 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLS. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Airport  and  Air- 
way Safety.  Capacity,  and  Intermodal  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1992". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  1? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  sec- 
tion 2. 

The  text  of  section  12  is  as  follows: 

SEC.  2.  FISDISGS. 

Congress  finds  that  — 

(II  the  Sation's  aviation  system  must  be  part 
of  an  intermodal  transportation  system  consist- 
ing of  hubs  and  interconnections  with  other 
forms  of  transportation  that  will  move  people 
and  goods  in  the  fastest,  most  efficient  manner: 

(2)  our  .\'ation's  airports  are  our  interconnec- 
tions with  the  global  economy,  expanded  flight 
capacity  and  greatly  improved  ground  access  for 
passengers  and  cargo  are  essential  to  our  Sa- 
tion  s  ability  to  compete  in  the  international 
marketplace: 

(3)  without  significant  additional  financial  re- 
sources, the  Sation's  airports  will  be  unable  to 
accommodate  fully  the  growing  aviation  and 
ground  traffic  demands  of  the  1990's: 

(4)  27  of  the  .Katwn's  top  100  airports  are  now 
unacceptabty  congested  and  the  resulting  delays 
in  flights  are  costing  our  economy  billions  of 
dollars  a  year  m  lost  productivity  and  under- 
mining the  Sation's  ability  to  compete  in  the 
global  economy: 

l5j  unless  the  capacity  of  our  airports  is  in- 
creased substantially,  the  problem  of  flight 
delays  will  escalate  dramatically  and.  by  the 
year  2000.  40  major  airports  will  be  congested 
and  incurring  more  than  20,000  hours  of  flight 
delay  a  year: 

(6i  the  Sation  must  undertake  an  airport  im- 
provement and  development  program  costing  at 
least  $7,000,000,000  a  year  over  the  next  decade 
just  to  prevent  the  problem  of  airport  delay  from 
growing  worse  in  the  21st  century: 

(7)  neither  State,  local,  nor  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  independently  finance  the  needed  air- 
port and  intermodal  development  and  there 
must  be  a  combined  effort  relying  on  all  levels  of 
government: 

(8)  both  the  Federal  airport  improvement  pro- 
gram and  local  passenger  facility  charge  pro- 
grams are  essential  to  funding  the  development, 
as  part  of  an  intermodal  transportation  system, 
of  airports  (including  necessary  ground  access 
eligible  for  funding  under  such  programs)  which 
meet  our  Sation 's  needs. 
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i9i  the  Satwn's  axr  traffic  conlTol  sijstem  must 
be  mt}<i^'rnl^ed  with  the  highest  advanced  tech- 
nology to  enable  it  to  continue  to  move  traffic 
safely  and  efficiently  and  the  necessary  devel- 
opment and  procurement  of  capital  equipment 
uilt  cost  at  least  SIS, 000. 000. 000  over  the  next 
decade. 

110)  the  modernuation  of  the  air  traffic  con- 
trol system  will  result  in  productivity  and  safety 
benefits  of  S2S7.0O0.000.0O0  over  the  life  of  the 
equipment  purchased,  these  benefits  include  the 
value  of  time  saved  by  airline  passengers,  reduc- 
tions m  airline  operating  costs,  and  reduced 
government  expenditures  and  benefits  from  in- 
creased safety. 

til)  there  wilt  need  to  be  a  continuing  in- 
crease m  staffing  for  the  air  traffic  control  sys- 
tem to  enable  controllers  to  handle,  safely  and 
efficiently,  the  increased  workload  which  will 
anse  as  air  transportation  grows  over  the  next 
decade. 

(12)  the  Federal  Government  must  play  a 
maior  role  in  developing  our  aviation  system, 
full  use  must  be  made  of  the  more  than 
SS.OOO.OOO.OOO  which  aviation  users  contribute  to 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund  each  year 
and  the  S7. 400. 000. 000  surplus  which  has  accu- 
mulated in  the  Trust  Fund: 

(13)  although  survival  of  a  strong  and  com- 
petitive airline  industry  is  essential  to  our  Na- 
tion's economic  future—the  .\ation  s  airlines  are 
in  a  financial  and  competitive  crisis  which 
threatens  our  entire  aviation  system  and  our 
Nation's  ability  to  move  people:  major  airlines 
have  lost  more  than  SS.OOO.OOO.OOO  over  the  past 
2  years,  many  airlines  have  merged  or  discon- 
tinued operations,  and  new  entry  into  the  in- 
dustry has  ceased. 

(141  the  opportunities  for  new  entrants  and  fi- 
nancially weak  airlines  to  compete  successfully 
can  be  maiimued  by  the  development  of  new 
airport  capacity,  particularly  terminal  facilities 
and  gates,  which  will  facilUate  the  ability  of 
new  airlines  to  compete  against  the  airlines 
which  now  dominate  the  facilities  at  major  hub 
airports: 

(15)  investment  m  the  aviation  transportation 
infrastructure  of  the  United  States  will  pay  im- 
mediate and  long-term  dividends  in  jobs  and 
economic  productivity  and  provide  the  founda- 
tion for  the  Satwn's  continued  leadership  m  the 
global  economic-  competition  of  the  21st  century; 

(16)  infrastructure  investment  differs  signifi- 
cantly from  other  forms  of  government  spending 
because  it  creates  new  wealth  for  the  S'atwn: 

(17)  the  wealth  and  economic  strength  of  the 
United  States  is  m  the  Satwn's  infrastructure 
which  provides  the  foundation  for  all  aspects  of 
life: 

(IS)  failure  to  invest  m  the  transportation  in- 
frastructure, including  aviation,  has  placed  the 
United  States  m  danger  of  becoming  a  sennce- 
oriented  economy,  rather  than  having  a  strong 
and  independent  manufacturing-based  econ- 
omy. 

(19)  the  creation  of  a  national  mtermodal 
transportation  system  is  central  to  the  transpor- 
tation issues  of  the  coming  decades  and  will  cre- 
ate the  new  wealth  of  the  Sation  to  provide  the 
funds  for  the  Sation  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
the  21st  century. 

(20)  our  Sation  should  devote  greater  efforts 
to  integrating  the  aviation  system  with  highway 
and  mass  transit  facilities  providing  access  to 
airports: 

(21)  transportation  planning,  taking  account 
of  commerce  and  land-use  patterns,  must  be  irn- 
proved  at  all  levels  and  local  officials  must  have 
a  significant  role  m  transportation  decisions  af- 
fecting their  areas. 

(22)  failure  to  develop  an  improved  mtermodal 
transportation  system  for  the  l9S0's  and  the  21st 
century  will  result  in  continuing  the  two  decade 
trend  of  decline  in  United  States  competitiveness 
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in   the  global  economy  and  the  accompanying 
decline  in  the  .\'atton  s  standard  of  living. 

(23)  the  safety  of  the  traveling  public  is  of 
paramount  national  importance,  and 

(24)  aircraft  deicmg  is  an  important  element  of 
aviation  safety  and  past  aircraft  incidents  sug- 
gest that  both  the  Federal  Government  and  pri- 
vate industries  should  focus  on  methods  to  im- 
prove aircraft  demng  procedures  and  facilities 

The  CHAIRMAN  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  2? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  desijirnate  title 
I 

The  tfXt  of  title  I  is  as  fnllnws- 
Iiri.F  I     .MHl'OKl    \\I>  .\/HH  A) 
IMI'HOVFMKM    U  1  A.MA.V/;M/-.  \ Ts 
SEC.  III!  \4//fiNu  I icw^r<)HrATi()\  ii)ij(y 

Seitiu't  .)">  til  I'll-  .-iirport  and  .Airway  Im- 
provement Act  of  19S2  (49  U.SX^  App  2201)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 

"(C)  SATIOSAL  TR.i.\SPORTATIO\  Fot.icY.— 

"(I)  It  IS  a  goat  of  the  United  States  to  de- 
velop a  national  mtermodal  transportation  sys- 
tem that  moves  people  and  goods  in  an  efficient 
manner.  The  Satwn's  future  economic  direction 
IS  dependent  on  its  ability  to  confront  directly 
the  enormous  challenges  of  the  global  economy, 
declining  productivity  growth,  energy  vulner- 
ability, air  pollution,  and  the  need  to  rebuild 
the  Satwn's  infrastructure. 

"(2)  United  States  leadership  in  the  world 
economy,  the  expanding  wealth  of  the  Sation. 
the  competitiveness  of  the  Sation  s  industry,  the 
standard  of  living,  and  the  quality  of  life  are  at 
stake. 

"(3)  A  riationat  mtermodal  transportation  sys- 
tem IS  a  coordinated,  flexible  network  of  diverse 
but  complementary  forms  of  trans-portation 
which  moves  people  and  goods  m  the  most  effi- 
cient manner.  By  reducing  transportation  costs, 
these  mtermodal  systems  will  enhance  United 
States  industry's  ability  to  compete  in  the  global 
marketplace. 

"(4)  All  forms  of  transportation,  including 
aviation  and  other  transportation  systems  of  the 
future,  will  be  full  partners  m  the  effort  to  re- 
duce energy  consumption  and  air  pollution 
while  promoting  economic  development. 

"(5)  An  mtermodal  transportation  system  con- 
sists of  transportation  hubs  which  connect  dif- 
ferent forms  of  appropriate  transportation  and 
provides  users  with  the  most  efficient  means  of 
transportation  and  with  access  to  commercial 
centers,  business  locations,  population  centers, 
and  the  .Va/ion  s  vast  rural  areas,  as  well  as 
providing  links  to  other  forms  of  transportation 
and  to  intercity  connections 

(6)  Intermodality  and  flexibility  are  para- 
mount issues  in  the  process  of  developing  an  in- 
tegrated system  that  will  obtain  the  optimum 
yield  of  United  States  resources. 

"(7)  The  United  States  transportation  infra- 
structure must  be  reshaped  to  provide  the  eco- 
nomic urtderpinnings  for  the  Sation  to  compete 
in  the  21st  century  global  economy.  The  United 
States  can  no  longer  rely  on  the  sheer  size  of  its 
economy  to  dominate  international  economic  ri- 
vals and  mu.%t  recognise  fully  that  its  economy 
is  no  longer  a  separate  entity  but  is  part  of  the 
global  marketplace  The  Satwn's  future  eco- 
nomic prosperity  depends  on  its  ability  to  com- 
pete in  an  international  marketplace  that  is 
teeming  with  competitors  but  where  a  full  one- 
quarter  of  the  Satwn's  economic  activity  takes 
place. 

"(S)  The  United  States  must  make  a  national 
commitment  to  rebuild  its  inlrastructure  through 
development  of  a  national  mtermodal  transpor- 
tation system.  The  United  States  must  provide 
the  foundation  for  its  industries  to  improve  pro- 
ductivity and  their  ability  to  compete  m  the 
global  economy  with  a  system  that  will  move 
people  and  goods  faster  in  an  efficient  man- 
ner. ". 


sf,(    iiii  A/RfOHT  l^a>Kn^  E.'UKM  phih;ram 

tion  M5(a)  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Improve- 
ment Act  of  19S2  (49  U  S.C.  App  2204(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking   "and"  following  "1991,".  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the      first       sentence       the      following 

SIS. 916. 700. 000  for  fiscal  years  ending  before  Oc 
tober  1.  1993,  and  SIS. 016. 700, 000  for  fiscal  years 
ending  before  October  I,  1994  ". 

(b)       Obligatiosal       Ai'THORiTY.— Section 
SO.'itbXl)  of  such   Act   is  amended  by   striking 
"1992  "  and  inserting   '1994  " 
SEC.  lOa.  AJRWAY  IMPlinyE\fF.\T  PROGRAM. 

(a)  AL'THORI/Alh  \  <•)  .\n-ROPRIATIUSS— Sec- 
tion 506(a)(1)  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Im- 
provement Act  of  1982  (49  U  S  C.  App 
220.i(a)(l))  IS  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  following  "1991"  and 
inserting  a  comma,  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  the  following.  ".  SS. 200, 000, 000 
for  fiscal  years  ending  before  October  I,  1993. 
and  SI  1.100. 000. 000  for  fiscal  years  ending  before 
October  1.  1994". 

(b)  Capital  I\vest.me\t  Plas  avgsiesta- 
TIOS.— Section  506(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

""(2)  Capital  isvestmbst  plas  avgmesta- 
Tios.  —  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  augment  or  substantially  modify  ele- 
ments of  the  Airway  Capital  Investment  Plan 
submitted  to  Congress  under  section  504  of  this 
title  (including  a  determination  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  establish  more  than  23  area  control  fa- 
cilities), there  IS  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
from  the  Trust  Fund  for  fiscal  year  1994  to  carry 
out  such  augmentation  or  rnodificatwn 
S100,000,000.  Amounts  appropriated  under  this 
paragraph  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. " 

ic)  Other  Expe.'<ses.— 

(1)  E.XTE.\sio.\. Section  506(c)(4)  of  such  Act 
IS  amended— 

(A)  m  the  paragraph  heading  by  striking  "- 
1992  "  and  inserting  "1994".  and 
IB)  by  striking    "and  1992"  and  inserting  " 

1992.  1993,  and  1994". 

(2)  Co.vfo/j.M/.vc  *.\iE\D\tE\T.— Section 
506(e)(5)  of  such   Act  is  amended  by  striking 

"1992"  and  inserting   "1994  ". 
(d)    Weather    Services,— Section    506(d)    of 
such  Act  IS  amended  by  striking  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inserting  the  following  new  sentence: 

"Expenditures  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  subsection  shall  be  limited  to  S3S, 596, 000  for 
fiscal  year  1993  and  S37.800.000  for  fiscal  year 
1994    ". 
SEC,  104.  FAA  OPKR.ATtO.\S. 

Section  106(ki  u.i  titir  49,  United  States  Code, 
IS  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  and  inserting  a  comma, 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
the  following.    ".  S4. 634. 500, 000  for  fiscal  year 

1993.  and  S5  014  SOOOOO  for  fiscal  year  1994  " 

SK  M',  l.l\h\(,f:  \MTH  PAS'^l-M.h.K  hAClLID 
(  HAM.I-.^  l-l«M.li.\\l 

Paragraph  i4)  of  section  llUtei  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U  S.C.  App.  1513(e)(4)) 
IS  amended  by  striking  "under  this  subsection 
on  or  before"  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
period  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph  and  insert- 
ing the  following   "under  this  subsection  — 

""(A)  on  or  before  September  30,  1993— 

"(I)  if.  dur-.ng  fiscal  year  1993.  the  amount 
available  for  obligation  under  section  505  of  the 
.Airport  and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  is 
less  than  S2, 000, 000, 000:  or 

'7iU  if.  during  fiscal  year  1993.  the  amount 
available  for  obligation  under  .section  419  of  this 
Act  IS  less  than  S38.600.000.  or 

"(B)  on  or  before  September  30.  1994— 
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"(i)  if.  during  fiscal  year  l'^U4  'he  amount 
a:  .^ilahlc  lor  obligation  under  se(  tion  505  of  the 
.Airport  and  Airuay  Improvement  .Act  of  1982  is 
less  than  S2 .1'XJ .iyx> .0(Xi .  or 

'Yiu  if.  during  fiscal  near  ;<yw,  ;';t'  amount 
available  for  chligatmn  under  section  419  of  this 
Act  IS  less  than  S.iS.HlMi.(itMi 

The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  affect 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  approve  the 
irr'.position  of  a  fee  or  the  use  of  revenues  de- 
rived from  a  fee  imposed  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
proval made  under  this  subsection  by  a  publu 
agency  which  has  received  an  approval  to  im- 
pose a  fee  under  this  subsection  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 30.  1993.  m  the  case  of  subparagraph  (A)  or 
r'lor  to  September  30.  1994.  in  the  case  of  sub- 
j'urag-'aph  (B).  repard/ess  of  whether  such  fee  is 
hemg  imposed  on  the  date  set  forth  in  such  sub- 
paragraph "". 
SKC     106  .APPOKTl(i\MESTS, 

.1  /\rKf,4.s(-  h>iK  Cargo  Hl"bs.— Section 
507(a)(2)  of  the  Airport  and  Airuay  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1982  (49  U.S.C  App.  2206(a)(2))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "3  percent  "  and  inserting  "4 
percent  ":  and 

(2)  by  striking  "(but  not  to  exceed 
SSO.OOO.OOO)". 

(b)  Limits— Section  507(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking   "S300.000  nor  more  than 
S16.000.000"   and   inserting     "S400,000   nor   more 
than  $20  '«"  ■•k- 
SEC.  101   HIUTAMY  AJRPOHTS. 

(a)  Set-Aside —Section  508id)(5)  of  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49 
U.S.C.  App.  2207(d)(5))  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "1992"  the  following:  ".  not  less  than  2.25 
percent  of  the  funds  made  available  under  sec- 
tion 505  m  fiscal  year  1993.  and  not  less  than  2.5 
percent  of  the  funds  made  available  under  sec- 
tion 505  in  fiscal  year  1994  ". 

(b)  Desig.\atio\.— Section  508(f)(1)  of  such 
Act  IS  amended— 

(1)  by  striking   "not  more  than  8":  arid 

(2)  by  striking  the  second  sentence 

(C)    COSSTRUCTIOS    of    P.iRKI.W    LOTS,    FVEL 

Farms,  asd  Utilities.— 

(1)  Fu\DlSG.— Section  508(f)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

•"(6)  Fl.\"DISG  FOR  CO.\STRVCTIO.\  OF  PARKI.SG 
LOTS.  FUEL  FARMS,  A\D  VTILITIES.—Sot  to  ex- 
ceed S4.0OO.0O0  per  airport  of  the  sums  to  be  dis- 
tributed at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  under 
section  507(c)  for  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994  may 
be  used  m  the  aggregate  by  the  sponsor  of  a  cur- 
rent or  former  military  airport  designated  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subsection  for  construction, 
improvement,  or  repair  of  airport  surface  park- 
ing lots,  fuel  farms,  and  utilities. ". 

(2)  COSFORMISG  .AMESDMEST. —Section  513(c) 
of  such  Act  IS  amended  by  inserting  after  "this 
section"  the  following:  "and  section  508(f)(6)  of 
.'^:^  ;it:r" 

SEC     lOH    VO/Sf  S/iT  A.S//)f 

Section  50S(d)l2)  of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49  U.S.C.  App. 
2207(d)(2))  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  sentence:  "'If  the  Secretary  finds 
that  one  or  more  units  of  local  government  in 
the  areas  surrounding  primary  airports  have 
adopted  control  measures  that  ensure  or  are 
likely  to  ensure  land  use  compatible  with  such 
airports,  the  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
carry  out  such  planning  and  programs  to  spon- 
sors of  such  airports  and  to  such  units  of  local 
government  not  less  than  an  additional  2.5  per- 
cent of  the  funds  made  available  under  section 
505    " 

SE(     lOS    M.AJT/.WM  OHIJd.ATIOS  OF  THE  I  SITED 
ST. ATE  S 

Section  512(b)  of  the  Airport  and  Airuay  Im- 
provement Act  of  1982  (49  U.S.C.  App.  2211(b))  is 


amended  hy  striking  the  pe'-iod  at  the  end  o! 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  the  following:  ".  ex- 
cept that,  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  thereafter,  the 
maximum  obligation  of  the  United  States  may  be 
increased  for  an  airport,  other  than  a  primary 
airport,  by  an  amount  not  to  exceed  25  percent 
of  the  total  increase  in  allowable  project  costs 
attributable  to  an  acquisition  of  land  or  inter- 
ests in  land,  based  on  current  credible  apprais- 
als or  a  court  auard  in  a  condemnation  pro- 
ceeding  " 

SEC      no     DIS.ADV.A.\TA(JEn    Bl'SISESS    E.\TER 
PRISE. 

ta)  Assn<.A.\CE.— Section  5I!(aj(17)  of  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49 
U.S.C.  App.  22l6(a)(17))  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "or  other  consumer  products  "  the  follow- 
ing: "or  which  provide  ground  transportation, 
baggage  carts,  automobile  rentals,  or  other 
consumer  services  ". 

(b)  ADMISISTRATIOS  OF  DBF  ASSVRASCE.— 
Section  511  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

'•(h)  AD\tlS!STR.ATlO\  OF  DBF  ASSCRASCE  — 

"(1)  .Ma.\.agemest  costr.acts:  purchase  of 
GOODS  .4.VD  SERVICES —In  administering  sub- 
section (a)(17)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may 
allow  an  airport  operator  or  owner  to  meet  the 
10  percent  goal  set  forth  in  such  subsection  by 
including  businesses  operated  through  manage- 
ment contracts  or  by  including  the  purchase  of 
goods  or  services  which  are  used  m  a  business 
conducted  on  the  airport,  if  the  Secretary  finds 
that  it  would  not  be  practicable  for  such  busi- 
ness to  be  included  toward  compliance  with 
such  goal  through  direct  ownership  arrange- 
ments. In  appropriate  cases,  the  Secretary  may 
determine,  by  regulation,  that  the  inclusions 
specified  in  the  preceding  sentence  will  be  al- 
lowed for  particular  types  of  businesses  at  all 
airports. 

"(2)  Limit ATios  with  respect  to  corporate 
STRVCTL'RE.—Sothmg  in  this  subsection  and 
subsection  (a)(17)  of  this  section  shall  require  a 
corporation  to  change  its  corporate  structure  to 
provide  for  direct  ownership  arrangements  in 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
and  subsection  (a)(l7). 

"(3)  EXCLUSIO.K  OF  air  carrier  SERVICES  — 
Air  carriers  in  providing  passenger  or  freight- 
carrying  services  and  other  businesses  that  con- 
duct aeronautical  activities  at  an  airport  shall 
not  be  included  m  the  10  percent  goal  set  forth 
m  subsection  (a)(17)  of  this  section  for  partici- 
pation of  small  business  concerns  at  the  air- 
port.". 

(c)  Basic  Procr.am.— Section  505(d)(2)(A)  of 
such  Act  (49  U.S.C.  App.  2204(d)(2)(A))  is 
amended  by  striking  "$14,000,000"  and  inserting 

■  $16,015,000". 

(d)  REGVL.ATloss.—.\ot  later  than  the  180th 
day  following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  i.tsue 
regulations  to  carry  out  sections  5ll(a)(17)  and 
511(h)  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Improvement 
Act  of  1982.  as  amended  by  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section,  relating  to  the  disadvantaged 
business  enterprise  assurance. 

SEC.  in.  TER.\a.-i..AL  nE\ELOPMEST. 

(a)  ALIA. >■'.!■.■  PRdiF.ri  COSTS.— Section 
513(b)(1)  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1982  (49  U.S.C.  App.  2212(b)(1))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  a  commercial  serv- 
ice airport  which  annually  has  .05  percent  or 
less  of  the  total  enplanements  in  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  may  approve,  under  the 
preceding  sentence  as  allowable  project  costs  of 
a  project  for  airport  development  at  such  air- 
port, terminal  development  m  revenue-produc- 
ing areas  and  construction,  reconstruction,  re- 
pair, and  improvement  of  nonrevenue-producing 
parking  lots  if  the  sponsor  certifies  that  no 
project  for  needed  airport  development  affecting 
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sa.jety.  security,  or  capacity  will  be  deferred  by 
such  approval". 

(b)  FEDERAL  Share.— Section  513(b)(5)  of  such 
.Act  IS  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  the  following.  ".  except  that  the  United 
States  share  of  project  costs  allowable  tor  any 
project  under  such  paragraph  at  a  commercial 
service  airport  which  annually  has  .05  percent 
or  less  of  the  total  enplanements  in  the  United 
States  sha;!  ^>-  ^.•'  percent 
SEC.  112.  LETTERS  OF  /.NT£.NT 

Section  513(d)(1)  of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49  U.S.C  .App. 
2212(d)(1))  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subparagraph. 

"(G)  Other  coss!DERatio\s.—A  letter  of  in- 
tent issued  under  this  paragraph  shall  not  con- 
dition the  obligation  of  any  funds  on  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  passenger  facility  charge  " 
SEC.    1)3    CONTROL   TfJWER  A.VD  S.AVIGATIOK.Al 
AIDS    RF.IXK  ATIOS.    MEETISC,    MAN 
DATES  OF  (  ERT.AJS  FEDER.AL  ;.4H.S 
AJRC  HAfT  DEICISG  SITES 

Section  5iu(a/i2j  oj  the  Airpor:  ana  .Airway 
Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49  U.S.C.  App. 
2202(a)(2))  IS  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (C): 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (D)  and  inserting  a  semicolon:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraphs: 

"(E)  the  relocation  of  an  air  traffic  control 
tower  and  any  navigational  aid  (including 
radar)  if  such  relocation  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  a  project  approved  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  title: 

"'(F)  any  construction,  reconstruction,  repair, 
or  improvement  of  an  airport  (or  any  purchase 
of  capital  equipment  for  an  airport)  which  is 
necessary  for  compliance  with  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  operator  or  owner  of  the  airport 
under  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of 
1990.  the  Clean  Air  Act.  and  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  with  respect  to  the  air- 
port, other  than  construction  or  purchase  of 
capital  equipment  which  would  primarily  bene- 
fit a  revenue  producing  area  of  the  airport  used 
by  a  nonaeronautical  business:  and 

""(G)  any  acquisition  of  land  .for.  or  work  nec- 
essary to  construct,  a  pad  suitable  for  deicing 
aircraft  prior  to  takeoff  at  a  commercial  service 
airport,  including  construction  or  reconstruction 
of  paved  areas,  drainage  collection  structures, 
treatment  and  discharge  systems,  appropriate 
lighting,  and  paved  access  for  deiang  vehicles 
and  aircraft:  except  that  such  term  does  not  in- 
clude the  costs  of  aircraft  deicmg  equipment, 
aircraft  deicing  fluids,  or  storage  facilities  for 
such  equipment  and  fluids. '". 

SEC      114    EXTEASIOK   OF    STATE   Bl  (HE    <iR.A\r 
PILOT  PH(H.H.A.M 

(a)  E.\TE.\S)OS.— Section  534(a)  oJ  the  .Airport 
and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49  U.S.C, 
2227(a))  is  amended  by  striking  "1992  "  and  in- 
serting "1994". 

(b)  P.ARTiciPATlSG  STATES.— Section  534(b)  of 
such  Act  IS  amended — 

(1)  by  striking   "3"  and  inserting  "7":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  7  States  to  be  selected  for  par- 
ticipation m  the  program  in  fiscal  years  1993 
and  1994  shall  include  the  3  States  selected  for 
the  participation  in  the  program  m  .fiscal  year 
1992  (Illinois,  Missouri,  and  .\'orth  Carolina).". 

(c)  REPORT.— Section  534(d)  of  such  Act  is 
amended    by    striking      ■1992"    ard    ir^r'ting 

"1995". 
SEC   1 15  EXTESSIOS  OF  CERTAJS  HESTR1CTIOSS 
OS  COSTRACT  A.VD  GRA.NT  .AW.ARDS 
(a.i  PRUHlBinuS  .AUAIS:^!  FhAi  DL  LE."^!   L'ii  uf 

"Made  i.\  America"  Labels— Section  9130  of 
the  Aviation  Safety  and  Capacity  Expansion 
Act  of  1990  (49  U.S.C.  App.  2226b)  is  amended  by 
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inserting  '.  section  I06(k)  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  or  the  Airport  and  Airway  Im- 
provement Act  ol  1982  (other  than  section 
506(b))'  after   'subtitle  ' 

lb)      FOREIGS     GOVER.^MKXTS     DiSCRI.itlSATISa 

ACAt.'>ST  U.S.  Products. Section  9I3I  ot  such 
Act  (49  U.S.C.  App.  2226CI  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing ■•.  section  106(k)  of  title  49.  United  States 
Code,  or  the  Airport  and  Airway  Improvement 
Act  of  19/12  {iilhrr  lh.in  sn  lum  Vtfiih.i'  afli-r 
•  subtitle' 
SEC.    IIS.    .A(W(;s//7n\    (IR    (ONsTHM  ;;()\    ot 

n(ii.iiii-:s  htiR  Mn  \\(  t.n  tr.\i.\. 

;v<;  t)h   MA/ NTf.V  A.N  (  h  Ih.t  //%/{  n.ss 
fOK  AiH  lARRlER  \IRCRArT. 

(a)  CRASIs  Thr  Adminisi-'at"'  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  may  make  grants 
to  not  to  exceed  4  vocational  technical  institu- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  acQUiring  or  construct- 
ing facilities  to  be  used  for  the  advanced  train- 
ing of  maintenance  technuians  for  air  earner 
aircraft. 

(b)  ELIGIRILITY  CRlTfRIA  The  Administrator 
may  only  make  a  grant  under  this  section  to  a 
vocational  technical  educational  institution  if 
such  institution  has  a  training  curnculurn 
which  prepares  aircraft  maintenance  techni- 
cians who  hold  an  airframe  and  power  plant 
certificate  issued  under  subpart  D  of  part  6S  of 
title  14  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  to 
maintain,  without  direct  supervision,  air  carrier 
aircraft. 

(C)  Ll\tlT.\TIUS  OS  A.MOC.KTs  (IF  GRANTS. —The 
maximum  amount  of  Federal  funds  which  a  vo- 
cational technical  educational  institution  may 
receive,  in  the  aggregate,  through  grants  made 
under  this  section  shall  be  tS.OOO.OOO. 

Id)  AlTHORIZATIOS  OF  APPROPRIATIOSS.— 
There  is  authorised  to  be  appropriated,  from  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund,  such  nurns  as 
may  be  necessary  for  (arrying  out  this  section 
for  fisidl  years  199.1  and  1994  Such  sums  shall 
remain  available  until  i-xpendrd 
SEC.  in.  AIR  TRAFFIC  CO.\TROI.tJiR  STAFFI.\G. 

The  Adrnmislratiir  ul  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  shall  develop  and  submit  anriu- 
allu  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  of  the  House  of  Hepresentatn-es 
and  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  of  the  Senate  a  report  contain- 
ing the  staffing  standards  used  to  determine  the 
number  of  air  traflu  controllers  needed  to  oper- 
ate the  air  traffic  (ontrol  system  of  the  United 
States,  a  3-year  projection  of  the  number  of  air 
traffic  controllers  needed  to  be  employed  to  op- 
erate such  system  to  meet  such  standards,  and  a 
detailed  plan  tor  employing  such  controllers,  in- 
cluding protected  budget  requests 
SEC.  118,  Ml.\l.*n'M  SIMBER  OF  AIR  TRAFFIC 
CO.STROIJJ'MS 
The  AdmuiistralifT  ,>;  the  Federal  Auntmn 
Admmutratton  shall  hire  such  additional  per- 
sons as  are  neces.-^ary  to  make  the  number  of 
persons  employed  m  the  air  traffic  control  work 
force  of  such  Adminislrati''>i  '■>,  •^•'plember  .10, 
1993.  not  less  than  ia.t:,l 
SEC.  119.  UMITATins  ()\  l'm\  \n/  \lin\  OF  OP- 

n<Mi(>\  Oh  I  hHi  \i\  Kinri'ur co.v- 

I  HOI    /OW/-.K.S 

The  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  shall  not  enter  into  any  contract 
on  or  before  September  M).  1994.  with  a  private 
person  for  operation  of  an  airport  control  tower 
at  any  airport  which  in  fiscal  year  1990  had 
S.SOO  or  more  air  carrier  operations  and  40.000  or 
more  air  taxi  operations  unless  the  owner  or  op- 
erator of  such  airport  first  agrees,  in  writing,  to 
the  Adrmnistrattir  ciilcruig  into  sui  h  lontract. 
SEC.  no.  STUDY  O.V  REFLECTORIZATIOS  OF  TAXI 
WAY  A.VD  RUSyiAY  MARKINGS. 

(a)  STVDY  The  Sarctaru  ol  Transportation 
shall  conduct  a  study  to  determine  whether  the 
safely  benefits  derived  from  the  reflectumation 
of  runways  and  tanways  of  all  mlttary  air- 
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fields  under  Federal  Specification  TT-B-I32SB 
should  be  extended  to  runways  and  taxiuays  of 
public  use  airports 

lb)  Report  -\ot  later  than  December  31. 
1992,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  the  results  of  the  study  conducted 
under  this  section,  together  with  recomrrwnda- 
tions  concerning  requirements  for  upgraded 
reflectomatwn  of  runways  and  taiiways  at 
public  use  a!'p"''v 

S£C.   lil.  UA.\I>HASKIS<,    \\l)  nl'lliis^    In  t'l  H 
LUASk  LASU. 

la)  STVDY  -The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  conduct  a  study  on  the  following  types  of 
projects: 

II)  LA.SDBASKi.\n  The  purchase  of  land  for 
airport  development  to  be  carried  out  more  than 
5  years  after  the  date  of  the  purchase 

121  Optiu.ks  to  PtRCHASE.~The  purchase  of 
options  to  purchase  land  for  airport  develop- 
ment. 

(b)  C(>STe\T  —In  conducting  the  study  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  examine  the 
following 

11)  ELIltlBILITY  FOR  FfSDIXG.  Whether  or  not 
the  projects  described  in  paragraphs  lit  and  12) 
of  subsection  lai  should  be  eligible  for  funding 
under  the  Airport  Improverrwnl  Program 

(2)  COSDITIOSS  —If  the  projects  described  in 
paragraphs  (li  and  (2)  of  subsection  la)  become 
eligible  for  funding  under  the  Airport  Improve- 
ment Program  — 

I  A)  whether  or  not  certain  limitations  should 
be  imposed  on  such  projects: 

IB)  whether  or  not  priority  should  be  afforded 
to  the  funding  of  such  projects  in  relation  to 
other  airport  development  prouxts.  and 

(C)  whether  or  not  certain  environmental  re- 
quirements should  be  imposed  on  such  projects. 

(c)  REPORT.  Sot  later  than  December  31. 
1993.  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  the  results  of  the  .\tudy  conducted 
under  subsection  fa),  together  with  any  appro- 
priate ri\-ommendaticfi\  (nr  U-'jislalnr  arul  iid- 
ministrative  action 

SEC.  Ii3.  UGHTISG  S^slt.MS  KIK  llHi  t{.\h  I  (Hi 
STRl!CTIO.\S  A\t)  AIHIH)RT  HIS- 
WAYS. 

la)  STi:i>Y.  —  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  conduct  a  study  to  assess  the  current  Fed- 
eral program  for  monitoring  the  installation  and 
operation  of  lighting  systems  for  aircraft  ob- 
structions and  airport  runways 

(h)  Report  -Sot  later  than  ISO  days  after  the 
date  ol  the  enactrnent  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  transmit  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Comrntttee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation  of  the  Senate  a  report  con- 
taining the  results  of  the  study  conducted  under 
this  section,  together  with  recommendations  on 
methods  to  ensure  that  the  best  available  tech- 
nologies are  utiliced  in  lighting  systems  de- 
scribed in  subsection  <a} 

SEC.   123    ECn.\()W(    KF.SfUJs  in    MHI'Olil   ID 
\FLnr\tl-.s  r  I'Ho.lH  /v 

(a)  STVDY  —The  Secretary  o)  Transportation 
shall  conduct  a  study  to  assess  the  economic 
benefits  of  carrying  out  airport  development 
projects  in  areas  designated  as  "redevelopment 
areas  '  under  section  401  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 

lb)  Report  -Sot  later  than  1  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  tran.smit  to  Congress  a  report  containing 
the  results  of  the  study  conducted  under  sub- 
section la),  together  with  recommendations  on 
whether  or  not  airport  development  projects  iti 
areas  described  m  subsection  la)  should  receive 
priority  consideration  in  the  distribution  of 
grants  under  the  Airport  Improvernent  Program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  title  I? 


AMEND.MENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  OBERSTAR 

Mr.  OBERSTAR  Mr  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OberstaR:  Pa^e 
27.  after  line  2l.  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion 

SEC     VH    S()IM)PH(><>KIM;    ok   cfktain    kksi 
i)FMi.\i  HI  ii.i)iN(,.s  i.v  aki-;a.s  si  k 

ROL'M)IN(.  AIJU><)KTS 

Dunng  the  2yf,.r  ;.  :  ,  :  '  .  vinning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  uf  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary may  make  grants  under  section 
104(0(21  Of  the  Aviation  Safety  and  Noise 
Abatement  Act  of  1979  for  projects  to  sound- 
proof residential  buildings— 

(1»  if  the  operator  of  the  airport  involved 
received  approval  for  a  grant  for  a  project  to 
soundproof  residential  buildings  under  sec- 
tion 301(d»(4)(Bi  of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Safety  and  Capacity  Expansion  Act  of  1987; 

(2i  If  the  operator  of  the  airport  involved 
submits  updated  noise  exposure  contours,  as 
required  by  the  Secretary;  and 

(3i  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
proposed  projects  are  compatible  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Aviation  Safety  and  Noise 
Abatement  Act  of  1979. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  will  prevent  unnecessary 
delays  in  soundproofing  residences 
which  are  severely  impacted  by  avia- 
tion noise. 

Under  existing  law.  grants  for  noise 
abatement  projects,  such  as  sound- 
proofing residences,  cannot  be  awarded 
until  an  airport  has  completed  an  ex- 
tensive planning  process  known  as  the 
part  150  process.  In  1987.  we  asked  the 
P'ederal  Aviation  Administration  to 
undertake  a  study  of  the  need  for  sim- 
plification of  the  part  150  process.  Dur- 
ing the  study  period,  we  allowed  FAA 
to  permit  certain  airports  to  undertake 
noise  abatement  programs  without 
going  through  a  part  150  study.  This  ex- 
emption was  in  effect  for  18  months. 
During  that  period  FAA  made  grants  to 
several  airports  to  allow  them  to  begin 
programs  of  soundproofing  residences. 

In  1989.  FAA  issued  a  report  rec- 
ommending simplification  of  the  part 
150  process.  Unfortunately.  FAA  has 
taken  no  action  to  implement  these 
recommendations. 

We  do  not  believe  that  airports  which 
began  residential  soundproofing  pro- 
grams under  the  prior  exemption 
should  be  cut  off  in  midstream  while 
waiting  for  FAA  to  simplify  the  part 
150  process.  Accordingly,  the  amend- 
ment now  before  us  permits  airports 
which  began  residential  soundproofing 
programs  under  the  1987  exemption  to 
continue  to  receive  grants  for  sound- 
proofing residences  for  2  years. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  amend- 
ment is  needed.  Had  FAA  acted  in  a 
more  timely  fashion,  a  continued  ex- 
emption might  have  been  unnecessary. 


May  19.  1992 

In  conclusion.  .Mr  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve thi.s  amendment  will  facilitate  an 
important  program  to  reduce  the  im- 
part of  aviation  noise.  I  urge  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

n  irK)() 

Mr  HAM.MERSCHMIDT  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment  which  would 
permit  airport  operators  to  obtain 
funding  for  residential  soundproofing 
without  a  part  150  noise  abatement 
."^tuiiy  The  legislation  before  the  House 
has  .SHveial  provisions  to  mitigate  the 
impact  of  aircraft  nol.se  on  surrounding 
residents.  The  amendment  which  the 
gentleman  offers  would  supplement  our 
efforts  by  extending  mitigation  meas- 
ures to  homes  which  otherwise  may 
not  benefit  from  the  AIP  program. 

Clearly,  there  may  be  instances 
where  community  efforts  to  deal  with 
noise  would  be  stymied  if  the  part  150 
process  were  retjuired  prior  to  money 
being  made  available  for  soundproof- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  amend- 
ment, one  which  extends  our  efforts  to 
reduce  the  impact  of  noise  and  I  urire 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Minnesota    [Mr     Ober- 

STAR). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

.^ME.VDMKNT  OFFERED  BY  MK.  OBERSTAR 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oberstar:  Page 
19.  strike  lines  18  through  23  and  insert  the 
follow!  ni; 
SEC.  113.  AJRl'OKl  DKVKI.ORMENl  DEFI.NEIJ. 

(a)  AiHCRArr  Deicing  E(icir.MENT.  -Sec- 
tion 503(a)(2)iB)  of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49  U.S.C.  App 
2202(ai(2KB)|  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(V); 

(2)  by  inserting  "or"  after  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  clause  (vi );  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (vi)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(vli)  aircraft  deicing  equipment  and 
structures  (other  than  aircraft  deicing  fluids 
and  storage  facilities  for  such  equipment  and 
fluids);" 

(b)  Control  Tower  and  Navigational  Aids 
Relocation;  Meeting  Mandates  of  Certain 
Federal  Law.s;  aircraft  Deicing  Facili- 
ties.—Section  503(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended— 

Page  21.  line  4,  strike  the  semicolon  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  final  period  on  line 
7  and  insert  the  following: 
.  but  excluding  acquisition  of  aircraft  deic- 
ing equipment  and  fluids  and  construction 
and  reconstruction  of  storage  faculties  for 
such  equipment  and  fluids." 

Mr.  OBERSTAR  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota*^ 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  build 
upon  another  provision  already  in  the 
pending  bill  offered  by  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clinger]  relative  to  deicing. 

The  provision  which  is  now  in  the  bill 
provides  for  acquisitions  of  land  for  or 
work  necessary  to  construct  the  path 
for  deicing  aircraft,  for  drainage  and 
collection  structures,  for  a  treatment 
and  discharge  system,  for  lighting  and 
paved  access  for  deicing  vehicles. 

We  recognize  in  putting  this  amend- 
ment into  the  bill  that  deicing  is  a 
critical  matter  at  airports,  particu- 
larly those  in  northern  climates,  and 
as  a  result  of  very  splendid  work  by  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clinger].  we  have  language  in  the  bill 
to  help  airports  do  those  things  that 
are  necessary  to  support  deicing.  But 
we  need  to  go  one  step  further,  and 
that  is  to  provide  funding  or  to  assure 
that  airports  have  the  authority  to 
build  the  aircraft  deicing  equipment: 
that  is,  the  structure  in  place  to  deice 
aircraft,  not  fluids,  not  storage  facili- 
ties for  those  fluids,  but  the  structure 
itself  to  deice  aircraft.  And  this  may  be 
of  different  kinds.  It  may  be  a  portable. 
It  may  be  a  fixed  in  place,  it  may  be  a 
structure  in  place  that  has  hydraulic 
lift  systems  to  accommodate  larger  or 
smaller  aircraft.  The  Paris  airport. 
Charles  de  Gaulle  Airport,  has  such  a 
structure  in  place.  The  UPS  facility  at 
Louisville,  KY,  has  such  a  permanent, 
fixed  deicing  structure. 

We  ought  to  have  the  capacity  to 
deice  aircraft  at  all  northern  tier  air- 
ports, and  to  do  so  in  an  expeditious 
manner  that  minimizes  aircraft  delay, 
but  assures  at  the  maximum  point  in 
the  departure  procedures  that  an  air- 
craft is  deiced.  not  waiting  at  the  gate, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  taxiway  just  be- 
fore an  aircraft  is  cleared  for  takeoff 
and  begins  the  takeoff  roll.  That  is  the 
most  important  point  at  which  deicing 
should  take  place.  That  is  the  experi- 
ence that  the  French  have  had  at 
Charles  de  Gaulle.  That  is  the  experi- 
ence that  UPS  has  had  at  Louisville. 

At  the  end  of  this  month  there  will 
be  a  major  deicing  conference  con- 
ducted b.y  the  FAA  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  and  aviation  authorities  from 
throughout  the  world  will  come  and 
participate  in  this  conference.  The  re- 
port of  that  conference  will  have  a 
number  of  recommendations.  One  of 
them  most  surely  will  include  a  ref- 
erence to  this  kind  of  flexible  deicing 
structure  closest  to  the  point  of  take- 
off as  possible. 

We  want  to  be  sure  that  FAA  law 
makes  it  possible  for  airports  around 
this  country  to  actually  act  upon  those 
recommendations.  That  is  what  this 
amendment  will  do.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant for  safety  in  aviation,  and  I  think 


It  IS  a  vitally  important  action  for  us 
to  take  in  this  comm.ittee  to  assure 
that  airports  will  have  the  requisite 
authority  to  build  the  facilities  they 
need  to  deice  aircraft. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  am.endment. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  and 
would  like  to  commend  my  chairman 
for  the  amendment  because  I  think  ;t 
builds  upon,  as  indicated,  the  amend- 
ment that  was  added  in  committee  to 
recognize  what  is  clearly  a  serious 
problem  facing  aviation,  specifically 
facing  safety  considerations  in  avia- 
tion. 

The  tragic  accident  at  LaGuardia 
really  points  out  the  very  urgent  need 
to  improve  deicing  facilities  and  proce- 
dures As  Chairman  Oberstar  indi- 
cated, the  FAA  IS  planning  a  sort  of  a 
comprehensive  conference  at  the  end  of 
this  month  to  consider  where  we  need 
to  be  going  and  what  we  need  to  be 
doing  to  ensure  that  the  deicing  proce- 
dures are  affected. 

What  this  amendment  will  do  is  to 
provide  a  tool  which  can  be  incor- 
porated into  those  considerations.  It 
does  not  tie  the  hands  of  the  FAA.  It 
merely  makes  eligible  for  AIP  funding 
the  deicing  equipment  which  will  be  a 
part  of  that. 

Currently  each  carrier  is  responsible 
for  its  own  maintaining  and  deicing  of 
their  own  aircraft.  They  purchase  their 
own  equipment,  they  man  that  equip- 
ment, they  keep  it  in  their  own  facili- 
ties. Deicing  typically  occurs  at  or 
near  the  gate  area,  and  that  may  or 
may  not  be  the  best  place.  As  the 
chairman  has  indicated,  at  Charles  de 
Gaulle  and  others  it  is  much  closer  to 
the  end  of  the  runway  where  they  are 
about  to  take  off. 

The  FAA.  as  I  have  said,  is  convening 
a  symposium,  and  I  think  we  will  have 
a  clear  indication  how  they  ought  to  be 
doing  in  coming  out  of  thcxt  conference. 
.\s  Chairman  Oberstar  indicated.  I  did 
offer  an  amendment  during  committee 
consideration  of  H.R,  4691  to  permit  as 
an  eligible  activity  Federal  assistance 
for  construction  of  concrete  pads  and 
associated  collection  and  environ- 
mental systems  for  use  to  deice  air- 
craft, and  this  amendment  will  expand 
that  eligibility  to  include  the  purchase 
of  actual  deicing  equipment,  which  I 
think  is  a  very  important  and  welcome 
addition. 

There  is  some  question  in  my  mind. 
Mr.  Chairman,  about  liability  for  deic- 
ing aircraft  where  the  airport  operator 
owns  and  presumably  operates  equip- 
ment for  use  by  individual  earners. 
But  I  think  it  is  a  concern  that  we  will 
address  as  we  have  done  on  the  road. 
Obviously  these  are  things  that  have 
had  to  be  considered,  but  despite  this 
reservation.  I  believe  the  amendment 
is  a  very  major  step  m  the  right  direc- 
tion in  encouraging  much  greater  em- 
phasis on  deicing  aircraft  by  making 
purchase  of  equipment  an  eligible  ac- 
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tlvity.  and  will  go  a  lont<  way  toward 
Improving  safety  in  this  very  vital 
area, 

D  1600 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr  CLINGER  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr  HAMMKRSCHMIDT.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  which  would  make 
equipment  and  structures  u.sed  to  deice 
aircraft  eligible  for  airport  improve- 
ment program  grants.  The  unfortunate 
accident  that  occurred  recently  at 
LaGuardia  .\irport  hiis  prompted  us  to 
analyze  the  adequacy  of  deicing  proce- 
dures and  equipment  at  airports 
around  the  country. 

If  we  adopt  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, airport  sponsors  would  be  per- 
mitted to  apply  for  grants  for  this 
equipment  to  assure  that  adequate  de- 
icing  facilities  are  available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  will 
make  an  important  safety  contribution 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLINGER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  rightly  pointed  out  a 
matter  that  slipped  my  mind,  the  ques- 
tion of  legal  responsibility.  Those  are 
matters  that  will  be  discussed  at  the 
conference  and  which  we  will  hear  in 
hearings  that  we  will  hold  as  we  have 
agreed  to  do  subsequent  to  that  con- 
ference. 

The  FAA  further  advi.ses  that  they 
believe  there  is  statutory  authority  tot 
them  to  be  flexible  enough  to  finance 
this  type  of  facility. 

I  Just  do  not  want  us  to  be  in  the  po- 
sition, after  we  pass  this  bill,  after  it  is 
through  conference,  after  the  FAA  con- 
ference on  deicing  is  concluded,  to  find 
that  we  need  .yet  to  do  some  additional 
legislative  step  to  make  it  legal  to 
build  these  things,  and  so  the  point 
that  the  gentleman  rightly  raises  are 
matters  that  will  be  explored  at  the 
conference  and  in  our  hearing  subse- 
quent. I  appreciate  his  raising  it. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  exactly  right.  We  need  to 
provide  this  additional  prior  to  the 
conference,  because  we  will  not  reall.v 
have  an  opportunity  to  address  it  after 
the  conference  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROE  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  this  amendment. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  now.  hut  I 
want  to  highly  compliment  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  .Minnesota 
[Mr.  OBERSTAR].  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clingeu],  for 
their  bringing  up  this  amendment  and 
having  worked  as  hard  as  they  did  on 
it.  because  it  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant amendment,  and  particularly  for 
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those  of  us  from  the  Northeast  who 
recognize,  as  was  mentioned,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  will  soon 
hold  an  important  conference  on  deic- 
ing in  view  of  the  recent  accident  at 
Guardla  Airport  which  was  a  major  ca- 
tastrophe. 

I  think  this  amendment  will  ensure 
that  funding  will  be  available  to  help 
airports  purchase  their  necessar.v 
equipment,  and  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port. Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  all  of  our 
Members  to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  to  permit 
the  use  of  Federal  Airport  Improve- 
ment Program  (AIP)  funds  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  aircraft  deicing  equipment 
and  associated  support  structures 
which  is  being  offered  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  [FAA]  re- 
search and  development  bill  by  the 
Science,  Space  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee, I  offei'ed  an  amendment  requir- 
ing a  study  to  review  and  enhance 
methods  of  deicing.  I  am  pleased  that 
this  amendment  was  included  in  the 
final  package. 

My  earlier  amendment  also  requires 
the  Secretary  to  undertake  research  to 
develop  new  techniques  and  to  develop 
more  efficient  fluids  and  technologies 
for  deicing. 

The  amendment  now  heing  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
strengthens  the  efforts  to  find  efficient 
and  effective  ways  of  preventing  the 
tragedies  caused  by  aircraft  deicing  in- 
adequacies. 

Safety  experts  have  suggested  that 
improving  runway  traffic  conditions  so 
that  the  airplanes  do  not  have  to  wait 
so  long  could  foster  the  biggest  im- 
provements. As  the  technologies  for  de- 
icing  facilities  are  advanced,  the  Ober- 
star  amendment  will  ensure  that  these 
types  of  projects  are  AIP  eligible. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Obeu- 
sr.\R]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeFAZIO  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  an  amendment 
at  the  desk,  but  I  do  not  intend  to  offer 
it.  I  intended  to  offer  that  amendment 
to  section  1  which  would  have  required 
that  the  FAA  Administrator  fly  aboard 
commercial  aircraft  whenever  prac- 
ticable. The  intent  of  my  amendment 
is  to  improve  the  Administrators  first- 
hand knowledge  of  what  it  is  like  for 
450  million  passengers  a  year  who  fly 
on  aircraft  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  Administrator  certainly  needs  to 
keep  his  or  her  skills  up  to  date  in 
terms  of  performing  as  a  private  pilot 
and  experiencing  the  system  as  a  pilot, 
but   more   crucial   to   most   Americans 


who  fly  is  what  is  it  like  inside  the 
cabin  of  a  commercial  airliner.  What 
experiences  can  you  gain  from  thaf 

Last  year  I  made  31  transcontinental 
flights.  That  is  over  185.000  miles 
aboard  commercial  aircraft.  I  learned  a 
lot.  I  learned  a  lot  from  talking  to  fel- 
low passengers,  flight  attendants,  and 
others 

It  was  first  flying  in  a  757  that  I 
found  out  about  the  placement  of  seats 
in  a  type  1  exit  row.  now  called  death 
row  by  flight  attendants.  It  was  talk- 
ing to  flight  attendants  where  I  first 
became  fully  aware  of  the  problems  in 
accessing  type  3  window  exits,  the 
problems  of  carry-on  baggage,  the 
problems  of  seat  pitch,  and  the  discom- 
fort experienced  by  people  on  planes. 

.•\11  of  these  things  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  FAA  and  the  FAA  Adminis- 
trator, and  I  believe  that  it  would  be- 
hoove the  Administrator  to.  as  much 
as  possible  and  practicable  in  the  con- 
duct of  his.  or  in  the  future,  his  or  her 
job.  to  experience  the  things  that  aver- 
age Americans  experience  rather  than 
being  in  the  rear  of  one  of  the  FAAs 
four  executive  aircraft  or  on  the  flight 
deck  even  of  one  of  those  executive  air- 
craft. That  is  not  the  reality  for  most 
Americans. 

I  understand  that  OMB  is  developing 
guidelines  for  executive  travel  for 
members  of  the  administration,  and  I 
am  going  to  strongly  urge,  given  that, 
that  O.MB  look  closely  not  only  at  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  it  is  per- 
sonal or  work-related,  but  whether  or 
not  travel  by  commercial  aircraft 
would  benefit  a  member  of  the  admin- 
istration in  the  day-to-day  conduct  of 
their  job  and  strongly  suggest  that  in 
the  case  of  the  FAA  Administrator 
that  that  would  be  the  case,  and  given 
that  review  by  OMB.  I  intend  to  with- 
draw mv  amendment. 

Mr  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DfFAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  willingness  to 
withhold  offering  his  amendment  at 
this  time. 

The  gentleman's  concern  is  well 
placed  and  well  stated.  I  concur  that 
the  Administrator  of  the  Nation's  pre- 
mier aviation  regulatory  body  ought  to 
travel  like  the  rest  of  the  folks  do  in 
the  system,  in  the  cabin.  I  would  rec- 
ommend that  the  Administrator,  and  I 
would  go  further  to  say  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  ought  to 
spend  more  time  aboard  commercial 
aircraft  in  the  B  or  E  seats,  that  is.  the 
center  seats  in  those  crowded  rows,  as 
the  gentleman  has  already  pointed  out, 
and  that  if  you  need  a  little  space  and 
you  have  some  work  to  do.  it  is  a  tough 
place  to  sit  aboard  an  aircraft. 

It  would  be  very  good  for  the  Admin- 
istrator and  for  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  travel  there  with  the 
folks.  I  think  time  spent  in  line  at  a 


ticket  counter  i:ii  a!  the  chec'Kout 
countei-  just  before  getting  on  board  an 
aircraft  would  do  a  lot  of  good  for 
those  folks.  They  would  see  how  people 
travel  and  what  their  concerns  are  and 
listen  to  them  a  little  bit 

But  I  do  want  to  point  out  also  that 
the  inspector  general  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  undertook  an 
analysis  of  the  tenure  of  .Admiral 
Busey  a.s  FAA  Administrator  and  found 
no  complaints  whatever  In  fact,  they 
gave  him  praise  for  his  very  careful 
balance  of  use  of  the  FAA  aircraft,  lim- 
it mg  it  to  official  hu.siness  activities. 

It  is  important  for  the  .■Administrator 
to  get  into  the  air  traffic  control  sys- 
tem, nymg  an  aircraft,  hearing  the 
problems  in  the  air  traffic  control  sys- 
tem, seeing  the  congestion  problems  on 
approach  and  on  departure,  so  there  is 
a  legitimate  role  for  the  Administrator 
in  flying  in  the  system  and  seeing  first- 
h.imi 

Th'-  point  the  >:ent leman  from  Oi'- 
''l'mii  i.s  making  though  i;?  that  of  a 
rTiUi.h  different  nature,  and  that  is  to 
see  how  the  rest  of  the  world  lives.  I 
would  extend  that  to  the  .Secretary  of 
Tr.insportation  as  well, 

Mr.  DEFAZIO  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  foi'  hi.^  kind  words,  and 
I  would  withdraw  my  amendment. 

AVIKNDMKNT  oKKKKKi)  BY  MK    BLST.A.M.ANTK 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE  Mr  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bustamante: 
Pawe  27.  after  line  21.  insert  the  foUowinR 
npw  section 

SEC    124.  LAREIX)  INTERNATI()N,U    AIKF'OKT,  1-^ 
REDO,  TEXA.S, 

Section  313(ch2hCi  of  the  .\irport  and  .Air- 
way Safety  and  Capacity  Expansion  Act  of 
1987  1 101   Stat,   15311  is  amended  by  striking 
20  years'  and  inserting  ■•40  years'. 

Mr,  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr,  Chairman, 
my  amendment  is  a  technical  correc- 
tion of  an  original  1987  amendment 
which  I  offered  and  whii  h  wa^^  adopted 
to  Public  Law  100-223,  the  Airport  and 
.•\i!  w.iv  Safety  and  Capacity  Expansion 
Act  of  1987. 

The  original  intent  of  that  1987 
amendment  was  to  allow  the  city  of 
Laredo  to  grant  leases  at  below  fair 
market  value  at  the  fo^mer  Laredo  Air 
P^orce  Ba.se  as  an  economic  incentive  to 
attract  aviation  investment  there. 

Incidentally,  that  original  1987 
.imendment  was  adopted  on  voice  vote 
with  the  support  of  both  the  majority 
and  minority.  That  same  1987  amend- 
ment stipulated,  however,  that  the  city 
of  L.iredo  could  only  grant  leases  for 
no  longer  than  20  years. 

Unfortunately,  this  Federal  limita- 
tion on  term  length  unintentionally 
preempted  Texas  State  law.  which  al- 
lows municipal  airports  to  grant  leases 
up  to  a  maximum  of  40  years. 

,\s  a  result  of  this  unintended  Fed- 
eral preemption  of  Texas  State  law, 
aviation  investors  have  been  reluctant 
to   locale  at   the  Laredo   International 


-Airport  because  most  of  them  prefer  a 
minimum  lease  term  of  40  years.  That 
is  the  average  term  length  for  Texas 
investors  to  fully  amortize  their  cap- 
ital expenditures  on  aviation-related 
investments. 

The  purpose  of  m.y  amendment  is 
solely  to  increase  the  current  term 
length  to  leases  the  city  of  Laredo 
grants.  The  increase  in  term  length 
would  be  from  20  years  to  40  years  in 
conformance  with  State  law. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
noncontroversial,  technical  corrections 
amendment. 

LOREDO,  TX. 
March  30.  199: 
He  .Airport  and  .Airway  Safety  and  Capacity 
Expansion    Act    of    1987,    title    III— mis- 
cellaneous provisions.  Sec.  313.  release  of 
certain     conditions    (Ci     Laredo    Inter- 
national Airport.  Laredo.  TX. 
Hon.  ALBERT  BU.STAMA.NTE. 
r.S.  Representatiip. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Co.ngressman  Bl  stamante:  The  pu.-- 
pose  of  this  letter  is  to  request  your  assist- 
ance in  introducing  the  necessary  legislation 
to  allow  for  longer  term  leases  at  the  Laredo 
International  Airport 

I  understand  that  H.R.  4691  to  reauthorize 
the  Airport  Improvement  Program  will  soon 
be  considered  by  Congress.  .A  markup  to  H.R. 
4691  would  resolve  the  issue  regarding  the 
term  of  airport  leases. 

The  intent  of  the  above  referenced  1987 
Amendment  was  to  encourage  the  leasing  of 
airport  property  in  support  of  industrial  de- 
velopment in  Laredo,  Texas,  more  specifi- 
cally at  the  Airport.  The  leasing  of  airport 
property  would  create  employment  opportu- 
nities and  generate  revenue  for  the  oper- 
ation, maintenance  and  development  of  the 
Airport. 

The  1987  Amendment  is  restricting  the  de- 
velopment of  Airport  properties. 

The  reason  is  the  limitation  to  20  year 
lease  terms.  This  limitation  is  discouraging 
the  private  sector  from  leasing  airport  prop- 
erty and  investing  in  the  development  of  the 
airport. 

Investors  prefer  minimum  lease  terms  of  40 
years.  Investors  need  the  longer  lease  term 
to  fully  amortize  their  investment.  State  law 
allows  the  term  of  airport  leases  to  be  for  up 
to  40  years.  The  City  can  live  with  the  40 
year  term  allowed  by  the  State  of  Texas. 

The  City  requests  that  the  1987  Amend- 
ment be  amended  by  deleting  the  reference 
to  20  years  or  less  in  Condition  (Cc  The 
amended  paragraph  (C)  to  read  as  follows: 

(C)  Property  to  which  such  release  applies 
may  only  be  rented  or  leased  if  compensation 
which  is  not  less  than— 

and  adding  a  third  subparagraph  (iiii  to  Con- 
dition (C)  to  read; 

(ill)  and  fair  market  value  is  received  in 
the  case  of  a  rental  or  lease  agreement  for  a 
term  of  more  than  20  years. 

The  amendment  herein  proposed  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  and  the  original  Intent  of 
the  1987  Amendment. 

.Approval  of  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  1987  -Amendment  will  help  the  City  gen- 
ei'ate  rental  revenues  for  needed  Airport  im- 
provements and  help  create  employment  op- 
portunities in  our  community. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  you  to  help  resolve 
this  most  important  issue.  Piease  call  mie  at 


(512  >- 791  7300  if  you  need  additional  Informa- 
tion, 

Sincerely. 

Peter  H   Vargas, 

Cxty  Manager 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from.  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairm,an.  we  have  re- 
viewed this  amendment.  It  is  a  revi- 
sion, and  one  could  say  a  partial  tech- 
nical adjustment.  It  simply  extends  the 
time  of  a  period  of  leasing  on  some  eco- 
nomic development  progra-ms  at  an  air- 
port -site  or  contiguous  to  an  airport 
from  20  years  to  40  years.  We  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  Mr  Chair- 
man. w:l!  the  gentleman  yield" 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  I  yield  to  the 
gentiemian  from  .Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  .Mr  Chair- 
man, I  rise  m  support  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  which  would  amend 
existing  law  regarding  deed  restric- 
tions on  airport  property  at  Laredo, 
TX.  The  amendment  would  permit  the 
airport  to  lease  certain  airport  prop- 
erty at  reduced  rates  for  up  to  40  years, 
instead  of  the  20  years  permitted  under 
the  existing  statute. 

This  amendment  is  more  m  the  na- 
ture of  a  technical  amendment  and  I 
see  no  problem  with  its  adoption. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIR.MAN-  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  BrsTAM.^NTE]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  T'  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  designate  title  II 

The  text  of  title  II  is  as  follow.'- 

TITLE  Il—FEDERAL  AVIATIOS  ACT 
.\MESDME\TS 
SEC.  201.  PROClR£.*tE.\T  REFORM. 

lat  Is  Gf:sEP..Ai  —Satwr]  303  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1956  i49  L.S.C.  App.  1344}  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
neu'  subsections: 

■•(g)  Limited  Sources  or  proclre.ve.vt.— 
The  Administrator  shall  have  the  same  author- 
ity as  the  Administrator  would  have  under  sec- 
tion 2304(0(1)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  if 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  were  an 
agency  listed  under  section  2303(a)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code. 

••(h)  CosTRACT  Tower  Program.— The  Ad- 
ministrator may  enter  into  a  contract,  on  a  sole 
source  basis,  with  a  State  or  political  subdn-i- 
sion  thereof  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  such 
State  or  political  subdivision  to  operate  an  air- 
port traffic  control  tower  classified  as  a  level  I 
visual  flight  rules  tower  by  the  Administrator  if 
the  Administrator  determines  that  the  State  or 
political  subdivision  has  the  capability  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  this  subsection. 
Any  such  contract  shall  require  that  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  comply  with  all  applica- 
ble safety  regulations  m  its  operation  of  the  fa- 
cility and  with  applicable  competition  require- 
ments in  the  subcontracting  of  any  work  to  be 
performed  under  the  contract.  ". 

(b)  COSFORMiyC  AMESDMEST.  —  The  portion  of 
the  table  of  contents  contained  in  the  .first  sec- 
tion of  such  Act  relating  to  section  303  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
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"(g)  Limiced  sources  of  procurement. 
"(h)  Contract  Inui'r  program.". 

SEC.  tOi    <  Hunt  H'H  hKES. 

Sectii^n  .•'...,  :.,4,  '  ;'i(  Federal  Axnatiori  Act  ol 
195S  (49  U.S.C  App  1354(f)(4))  is  amended  by 
inserfinfl  "or  as  a  charge  permitted  under  sec- 
tion 334  of  title  49.  United  States  Code,  after 
"subsection" 

SEC.  iOS.  AVIATION  St(  I  Hin    r  K.*/.V/.VC. 

Section  3l6(cj  of  tht  ndinu  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  (49  U.S.C.  1357(c))  is  amended  bu  inserting 
"(I)"  after  "(c)  '  and  ft.v  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph 

"(2)  KHIMBt'RSf-MEST  FOH  CfHT.AIS  t.Y- 
PESSES  —At  the  discretion  ot  the  Administrator, 
reimbursement  may  be  made  for  travel,  transpor- 
tation, and  subsuitence  eipenses  for  the  security 
training  of  non-Federal  domestic  and  foreign  se- 
curity personnel  whose  services  will  contribute 
significantly  to  carrying  out  civil  aviation  secu- 
rity programs  under  this  section.  To  the  eitent 
practicable,  air  travel  reimbursed  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  conducted  on  United  States 
air  carriers 
SEC.  S04.  .\OTICK  OF  CO.V.STW (  i    lln\ 

Section  llOUa)  of  the  FciU  'u.  .Muition  Ait  of 
19SS  (49  use.  App   l.WI(a))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "of  the  construction  or 
alteration."  the  following  "or  the  establishment 
or  expansion,". 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "or  of  the  proposed  con- 
struction or  alteration."  the  following  "or  of 
the  proposed  establishment  or  expansion,",  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  sanitary  landfill"  after 
"structure". 

STC  20.'.  WTrOWl  rn»ftf7sv7f>v  7YJ  ;7,-f)\forE.* 
x/KOM.  Wll  I  I  mi  I  '  :  !  !\  I  WK/JVK 
t.SULSIK}. 

(a)  Fl.\Dlsa.^— Congress  finds  the  following. 

(1)  The  S'ation's  airlines  must  be  part  of  an 
intermodal  transportation  system  that  will  move 
people  and  goods  m  the  fastest,  most  efficient 
manner. 

(2)  The  Nation's  airlines  provide  our  connec- 
tions with  the  global  economy:  a  strong  airline 
industry  IX  e.vential  to  our  S'ation's  ability  lo 
compete  in  the  international  marlcetplace 

(3)  The  ,\ation's  airlines  are  in  a  state  of  fi- 
nancial distress,  having  lost  more  than 
S6, 000, 000. 000  in  1990  and  1991.  These  losses 
threaten  the  ability  of  our  airlines  to  accommo- 
date the  growing  aviation  tra/tic  demands  of  the 
I990's  which  threaten  to  undermine  our  .Wation's 
ability  to  compete  in  the  global  economy 

(4)  Because  of  the  airline  industry's  financial 
distress  and  the  absence  of  government  policies 
to  promote  competition,  there  has  been  a  pre- 
cipitous decline  m  the  number  ol  maior  airlines 
Of  the  22  airlines  which  entered  the  industry 
following  airline  deregulation,  only  2  are  now 
operating  The  rest  have  either  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness or  merged  with  other  carriers. 

(5)  Concentration  in  the  airline  industry  has 
advanced  rapidly  in  the  past  few  years.  The  top 
4  major  airlines  now  control  67  percent  nf  avia- 
tion traffic  and  the  top  7  airlines  now  control  91 
percent  of  aviation  traffic .  Three  major  airlines, 
carrying  19  percent  of  aviation  traffic,  are  m 
chapter  II  bankruptcy  and  their  survival  is  m 
doubt 

(6)  The  continued  success  of  a  deregulated 
airline  system  requires  the  spur  of  effective  ac- 
tual and  potential  competition  to  force  airlines 
to  provide  high  quality  service  at  the  loucst  pos- 
sible fares. 

(7)  Further  reductions  in  the  number  of  major 
airlines  may  leave  the  industry  without  suffi- 
cient competition  to  ensure  a  continuation  of 
the  benefits  con.sumers  have  received  under  air- 
line deregulation. 

(b)  EsTABLISH.MEST— There  IS  established  a 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  "Satwnal  Com- 
mission to  Ensure  a  Strong  Competitive  Airline 


Industry       (ill    this    satlun    rcjirtcd    lu    us    the 
Commission  "I 

(c)  Fv.\.CTioss.  —  The  Commission  shall  make  a 
complete  investigation  and  study  of  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  airline  industry,  the  ade- 
quacy of  competition  m  the  airline  industry, 
and  legal  impediments  to  a  financially  strong 
and  competitive  airline  industry.  Based  on  such 
investigation  and  study,  the  Commission  shall 
recommend  those  policies  which  need  to  be 
adopted  to  achieve  the  national  goal  of  a  strong 
and  competitive  airline  system  which  will  facili- 
tate the  ability  ol  our  ,\ation  to  compete  in  the 
global  economy,  provide  adequate  levels  of  com- 
petition and  sen^ice  at  reasonable  fares  at  cities 
of  all  sues,  and  provide  a  stable  work  environ- 
ment for  Its  employees. 

(d)  Specific  .\1atteks  To  Be  addressed  - 
The  Commission  shall  specifically  investigate 
and  study  the  following 

(1)  FISASCIAL  COSDITIOS  Of  AIRLISK  ISDfS- 
TRY.~The  Commission  shall  determine  the  cur- 
rent financial  condition  of  the  airline  industry 
and  how  the  industry's  financial  condition  is 
likely  to  change  over  the  next  5  years.  The  is- 
lues  to  be  con.iidered  shall  include  the  follow- 
ing the  profits  or  losses  likely  to  he  achieved  by 
the  airline  industry  over  the  next  5  year;- 
whether  or  not  any  profits  realised  will  be  ade- 
quate to  permit  airlines  to  acquire  the  capital 
equipment  necessary  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
traveling  public  m  a  safe  and  efficient  manner, 
while  complying  with  erivironmental  regula- 
tions, and  whether  or  not  any  major  airlines  a^c 
likely  to  fail  or  sell  rruijor  assets  in  order  to  sur- 
vive. 

(2)  ADEQCACY  OF  COMPETITIo,\  —The  Commis- 
sion shall  investigate  the  current  state  of  com- 
petition m  the  airline  industry,  how  the  struc- 
ture of  airline  industry  competition  is  likely  to 
change  over  the  next  5  years,  and  whether  or 
not  the  expected  level  ol  competition  uill  be  suf- 
ficient to  continue  the  consumer  benefits  of  air- 
line deregulation. 

(3)  Legal  impedimests  to  a  fisaxcially 
stro.\(;  asd  competitive  .mruse  isdvutry.- 
The  Commission  shall  examine  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  take  any  legislative  or 
administrative  actions  to  i»nprot'C  the  financial 
condition.<i  of  the  airline  industry  or  to  enhance 
airline  competition.  The  rnatters  to  be  inves- 
tigated shall  include  whether  or  not  any 
changes  are  needed  in  the  legal  and  administra- 
tive policies  which  govern  — 

(A)  the  initial  award  and  the  transfer  of  inter- 
national airline  routes: 

(B)  the  allocation  of  slots  at  high  density  air- 
ports. 

(C)  the  attocation  of  gates,  particularly  at  air- 
ports dominated  by  I  or  a  limited  number  of  air- 
lines: 

(D)  frequent  flier  programs. 

(E)  airline  computer  reservations  systems: 

( F)  the  rights  of  foreign  investors  to  invest  in 
United  States  airlines: 

(G)  the  taxes  and  user  fees  imposed  on  United 
States  airlines. 

(H)  the  regulatory  responsibilities  imposed  on 
United  States  airlines: 

(li  the  bankruptcy  taws  of  the  United  States 
and  related  fitness  rules  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  as  they  apply  to 
airlines:  and 

iJl  the  obligations  of  failing  airlines  to  rneet 
pension  obligations 

(4)  IXTER.'kATIO.'^AI.  AVI.iTIOS  POLICY  -The 
Commission  shall  investigate  whether  or  not  the 
policies  and  strategies  followed  by  the  United 
States  in  international  aviation  are  promoting 
the  ability  of  United  States  airlines  to  achieve 
long-term  competitive  success  m  international 
markets.  The  matters  to  be  investigated  shall  in- 
clude the  following  the  Government's  general 
negotiating  policy,  the  desirability  of  multilat- 


eral rather  than  bilateral  negotiations,  whether 
or  not  foreign  countries  have  developed  the  nec- 
essary infrastructure  of  airports  and  airways  to 
enable  our  airlines  to  provide  the  service  needed 
to  meet  the  demand  for  aviation  service  between 
the  United  States  and  such  countries:  the  rights 
granted  foreign  airlines  to  provide  service  in 
United  States  domestic  markets  ("cabotage"), 
and  the  rights  granted  foreign  investors  to  in- 
vest in  United  States  airlines. 

(C)  .'^fESIRERSHIP  - 

(1)  AFPcii\TMEST.—  The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  11  members  as  follows 

(A)  3  members  appointed  by  the  President. 

(B)  2  members  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(C)  2  members  appointed  by  the  minority  lead- 
er of  the  House  ol  Representatives. 

(Dl  2  members  appointed  by  the  majority  lead- 
er of  the  Senate. 

(E)  2  members  appointed  by  the  minority  lead- 
er of  the  Senate 

(2)  QCALiFiCATioss  -.Members  appointed  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (li  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  individuals  who  are  experts  in  transpor- 
tation policy  (including  representatives  of  Fed- 
eral. Stale,  and  lotal  governments  and  other 
public  authorities  owning  or  operating  airports) 
and  organisations  representing  airlines,  pas- 
sengers, shippers,  airline  employees,  aircraft 
manufacturers,  general  aviation,  and  the  finan- 
cial community. 

(3)  TERM.'i.--, Members  shall  be  appointed  lor 
the  life  of  the  Commission. 

(4)  Vaca.wies.  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission 
shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  in  which  the  origi- 
nal appointment  was  made. 

(5)  TH.MEL   E.XPE.'iSES.-. Members  shall  serve 
■  without  pay  but  shall  receive  travel  eipenses, 

including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  m  ac- 
cordance with  sections  5702  and  5703  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(6)  CHAiR.\4A,s.—The  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  elected  by  the  members 

(/)  Staff.— The  Cummis.swn  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  pay  of  such  personnel  as  it  considers  ap- 
propriate. 

igi  Staff  of  Federal  AaEwiEs.—l'pon  re- 
quest of  the  Commission,  the  head  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States  may  de- 
tail, on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the  person- 
nel of  that  department  or  agemy  to  the  Commis- 
sion to  assist  It  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under 
this  section 

(h)  ADHtlSISTRATHE  SUPPORT  SERVICES.— 
Upon  the  request  of  the  Commission,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Servwes  shall  provide  to  the 
Commission,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  the  admin- 
istrative support  services  necessary  for  the  Com- 
mission to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  under 
this  section. 

(I)  OBTAisisa  Official  Data  -The  Commis- 
sion may  secure  directly  from  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  information  (other 
than  information  required  by  any  statute  of  the 
United  States  to  be  kept  confidential  by  such  de- 
partment or  agency)  necessary  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  carry  out  Its  duties  under  this  section. 
Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the  head  of 
that  department  or  agency  shall  furnish  such 
nonconfidential  inlormation  to  the  Commission. 

(I)  Report  —Sot  later  than  .May  I.  1993.  the 
Commission  shall,  transmit  to  Congress  a  final 
report  on  the  results  of  the  investigation  and 
study  conducted  under  this  section. 

(k)  Ter.MI.satios  —The  Commission  shall  ter- 
minate on  the  180th  day  following  the  date  of 
transmittal  of  the  report  under  subsection  (]). 
Alt  records  and  papers  of  the  Commission  shall 
thereupon  be  delivered  by  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  for  deposit  in  the  S'ational  Ar- 
chives 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  title  II? 


'.VKS.'jV.KNT  oFFtKED  BY  MR.  DORG.^N  OF 
.NDKTH  DAKOT.^ 

.Mr  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota,  Mr 
Ch.urman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

Thi'  Clei'k  read  as  follows: 

Amendmen!  ffiT.-.;  '.,y  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakotii  i',w>-  >>  after  the  period  on 
line  9.  Insert  the  foiiowinf!:'  ■'Members  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  paraRraph  ili  shall  be 
appointed  in  a  manner  such  that  the  inter- 
ests of  both  larpre  hub  airports  and  small  air- 
ports with  commercial  air  service  will  be 
taken  into  consideration.". 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  shall  not  take  but  a 
minute.  The  amendment  is  self-explan- 
atory. 

I  support  the  concept  of  a  commis- 
sion, but  I  want  to  make  sure,  however, 
that  such  a  commission  would  take 
into  consideration  the  interests  of 
smaller  airports,  the  more  rural  areas 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  DORGAN  of  .North  Dakota.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  ha%'e  re- 
viewed the-  gentleman's  amendment, 
and  we  think  it  is  an  added  important 
amendment.  We  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman about  the  whole  idea  of  the 
Commission  reviewing  the  situation  of 
the  aviation  industry  in  the  Nation  is 
to  just  bring  into  all  of  these  factors, 
and  the  gentleman  is  adding  an  impor- 
tant amendment,  and  the  committee  is 
in  acceptance  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 
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.Mr.  HA.M.MERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  concur  with  the  statement  of 
the  committee  chairman,  and  I  support 
the  amendment. 

.Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  appreciate  that.  My  point 
is  simply  to  make  that  more  explicit  in 
the  law.  I  appreciate  very  much  the  co- 
operation of  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time 

The  CHAIR.M.AN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Dor- 
gan]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Ml .  .SVVETT  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in  strong 
support  of  this  legislation  to  reauthor- 
ize and  strengthen  programs  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  I 
want  to  commend  Chairman  Roe. 
Chairman  Oberstar.  Mr.  Ham.mer- 
SCHMIDT,  and  Mr.  Cllnger  for  their  out- 
standing bipartisan  leadership  on  this 
bill,  and  at  this  time  I  would  ask  the 
chairman  to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with 
me  regarding  section  122  of  H.R.  4691. 


This  section  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  conduct  a  study  of 
the  current  Federal  program  for  .mon- 
itoring the  installation  and  operaf.on 
of  lighting  systems  for  aircraft  ob- 
structions and  airport  runways.  It  fur- 
ther requires  that  the  Secretary  pro- 
vide a  report  to  Congress  detailing  the 
findings  of  this  study.  The  concern 
which  prompts  this  review  is  that, 
while  the  F.'^A  determines  specifica- 
tions for  these  lighting  systems,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  ensuring  that  they  op- 
erate to  specification  throughout  their 
life  cycle  is  either  less  developed  with- 
in FAA  or  falls  to  another  agency  en- 
tirely. The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to 
determine  how  the  F.A.A  can  improve 
internal  programs  and  cooperative  ef- 
forts with  other  agencies  to  ensure 
that  lighting  systems  are  installed  and 
operated— throughout  their  life  cycle- 
in  a  manner  that  conforms  to  FA.\ 
specifications  and  adequately  protects 
the  flying  public. 

Is  this  explanation  consistent  with 
the  committee's  intent  in  adopting  sec- 
tion 122  of  the  blip 

.Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SWETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  .Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  fi'om  New  Hampshire  is  the 
farsighted  author  of  section  122  and  has 
thoroughly  explained  it  here  on  the 
floor,  as  he  did  in  the  committee. 

The  committee  has  elaborated  on 
that  matter  in  its  committee  report. 
The  gentleman's  statement  is  thor- 
oughly consistent  with  the  purpose  of 
the  specific  legislative  language,  and  I 
totally  concur.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  committee  chairman. 

AMK.NDMKNT  OFFF.RED  BY  MR.  ENGEL 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  E.ncel:  Page  32. 
line  16.  after  the  period  insert  the  followinB: 
"In  carrying  out  such  study  and  investiga- 
tion the  Commission  shall  take  into  account 
aircraft  noise  abatement,  a  priority  estab- 
lished by  Congress  by  enactment  of  the  Air- 
port Noise  and  Capacity  Act  of  1990". 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  along  with  my  colleague.  Con- 
gressman H'i'DE.  in  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  4691.  the  aviation  reau- 
thorization bill  of  1992.  Our  amendment 
would  mandate  that  the  11-member 
Commission,  established  in  the  current 
bill  to  examine  the  competitiveness  of 
the  airline  industry,  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  priorities  set  by  Congress  in 
the  Airport  Noise  and  Capacity  Act  of 
1990.  which  made  airplane  noise  abate- 
ment a  national  priority. 

The  current  version  of  the  bill  estab- 
lishes an  11-member  Commission  to  ex- 
amine the  airline  industry  and  to  make 
recommendations  in  helping  to  create 
a    healthy    and    competitive    industry 


that  is  able  to  compete  ir.terna'.ic^r.- 
ally,  provide  adequate  competition  and 
services  at  reasonable  fares  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  provide  a  stable 
work  environment  for  airline  employ- 
ees. More  specifically,  the  bill  requires 
the  Commission  to  closely  exam.me  the 
financial  condition  of  the  airline  indus- 
try, the  current  adequacy  of  competi- 
tion in  the  industry,  existing  legal  im- 
pediments to  a  financially  strong  and 
competitive  industry,  and  the  i.mpact 
of  US.  international  aviation  policies. 

While  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with 
the  premise  of  this  provision,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  the  Industry's  current 
situation.  I  must  urge  my  colleagues 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  national  prior- 
ities previously  set  forth  by  the  Air- 
port Noise  and  Capacity  Act  of  1990.  .As 
a  Member  representing  a  metropolitan 
area.  I  can  attest  to  the  severity  of  the 
airplane  noise  problem.  On  a  daily 
basis,  the  quality  of  life  for  millions  of 
.Americans  is  adversely  affected  by  the 
deafening  noise  of  low-flying  jet  air- 
planes over  primarily  residential  areas. 

Therefore,  the  Commission's  empha- 
sis must  be  placed  equally  on  strength- 
ening the  airline  industry  and  on  a  na- 
tional aviation  noise  policy.  Our 
amendment  would  require  that  the 
Commission  take  this  priority  into 
consideration  when  making  its  rec- 
ommendations, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'J' 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Ceitainly.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  re- 
viewed the  amendment.  Of  course.  I  do 
want  to  hear  from  the  distinguished 
gentleman,  but  we  have  reviewed  the 
amendment.  It  is  an  important  addi- 
tion to  what  this  Commission  will  be 
studying,  and  we  would  accept  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ENGEL.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Engel] 
for  his  very  prudent  amendment  em- 
phasizing that  this  important  Commis- 
sion, as  it  pursues  its  legitimate  quest 
for  competitiveness  for  our  airlines, 
also  beare  in  mind  the  Airport  Noise 
and  Capacity  Act  of  1990. 

.Airport  noise  is  painfully  inflicted  on 
millions  of  people  who  are  fortunate  or 
not  so  fortunate  enough  to  live  right 
around  an  airport.  As  I  have  said,  and 
as  this  amendment  abundantly  makes 
clear,  the  quality  of  life  is  very  impor- 
tant along  with  the  competitiveness  of 
airlines. 

So  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  has 
done  a  very  fine  thing  and  I  am  ve.-y 
pleased  to  support  him,  and  I  thank  the 
committee  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  for  their  support. 
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Mi  HAMMKKSCHM1;i;  Mr.  Chair- 
:n.in,  will  t  t;t>  <ciit  , •■:::,!'    \  ;••;  f 

Mr  KNC.Kl.  c.i'.ijr.N  1  yield  to  the 
Kt'Dtlenuin  ii'ini  A:  ki:.-.i^ 

Mr  HAMMKKSCHMIDI'  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  support  the  ,i;!.i-::il:;:iTil  of  the 
K'entlem.m  from  New  York 

I  i<ink,'!atulate  him  and  the  tfen- 
tl-i;..iii  t.'om  Illmois  [Mr   HYDE). 

•Mr  Chairman,  we  accept  the  amend- 
mont  on  this  side 

Mr  KNGKL  Mr  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  foriimit tee  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ink'  member  and  the  Kentleman  from  Il- 
linois and  everyone  for  their  coopera- 
tion and  support. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ani >'  (if  my  t  inn- 
Mrs  MORELLA  Mr  Chairman,  as  the  Rep- 
resentative 1)1  the  8th  Congressional  District  of 
Mar^iarK),  which  has  been  impacted  by  airport 
noise,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  rise  in 
support  o(  the  Engel-Hyde  amendment. 

The  aviation  reauthorization  provides  (or  an 
1  i-memtHjr  Commission  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility ot  taking  a  close  look  at  the  avia- 
tion industry  That  Commission,  then,  must 
make  recommendations  regarding  ways  in 
which  to  improve  the  industry  to  compete  on 
a  global  basis,  to  provide  improved  services 
and  more  reasonable  (ares  (or  passengers, 
acKi  to  improve  working  conditions  lor  airline 
employees. 

The  Engel-Hyde  amendment  would  require 
that  the  11  member  Commission  also  would 
take  into  consideration  aircraft  noise  abate- 
ment 

Airport  noise  is  undeniably  serious.  It  is  an 
invisible  pollutant  that  causes  stress,  hearing 
loss,  and  impaired  health.  Many  Americans 
have  experienced  the  damage  (irslhand  as 
they  have  had  to  endure  constant,  daily  over- 
flights of  their  homes  and  their  neightxsrhoods. 
Unlike  landdlls  and  oilspills,  noise  is  an  invisi- 
ble pollutant  All  the  same,  the  hazards  are 
iust  as  real 

Maryland  residents,  especially  my  constitu- 
ents m  the  Great  Falls  area,  are  experiencing 
an  increase  in  noise — on  a  daily  and  nightly 
basis — from  (lights  (rom  both  National  and 
Dulles  airports  that  follow  the  Potomac  River 
upon  takeoff  There  is  no  doubt  that  aircraft 
noise  creates  a  negative  impact  upon  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  communities  along  the 
take-ofi  routes  of  Washington's  two  major  air- 
ports. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Engel-Hyde  amendment  to  make  con- 
sideration of  aircraft  noise  abatement  a  priority 
among  the  issues  to  be  examined  by  the  1 1  - 
member  Commission  established  by  the  avia- 
tion reauthorization  bill  This  amendment  will 
help  aviation  remain  a  good  neighbor  to  the 
communities  it  sen/es,  not  only  in  the  Greater 
Washington  area,  but  across  the  Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  ENGEL]. 

The  amendment  Wi\s  axreed  to. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  title  I.  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  passed  in  the 
reading. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 


There  Wiis  no  objection. 

.'\,V1KNDMK.ST  IlKKKKKD  BY  MH    OWENS  OF  ITAH 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Owkns  of  Utah 
Kane  27.  insert  new  section; 

SEC.    124     STIDV    ny    SM-MI      MHIiilfl     msUAY 
M,\IM>  NAM   I- 

la)  STl'DY.  The  secretary  ul  ITanspor 
lation  shall  conduct  a  study  to  assess  the 
ability  of  airports  which  annually  enplane 
05  percent  or  less  of  total  enplanements  in 
the  United  States  to  finance  the  mainte- 
nance of  runways,  aprons  and  taxiways  con- 
st.'ucted  under  the  Airport  Improvement 
ProKram.  whether  or  not  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  make  maintenance  of  runways, 
aprons,  and  taxiways  elitcible  to  receive 
irrants  under  the  Airport  Improvement  Pro- 
gram, and  whether  or  not  the  result  of  mak- 
InK  such  maintenance  eliirible  would  be  to 
reduce  the  lonK  term  costs  of  airport  devel- 
opment 

ibi  Rki'ORT.— Not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  transmit  to  Congress  a  report 
contalnlntc  the  results  of  the  study  con- 
ducted under  subsection  (ai.  together  with 
recommendations. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendnient  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  RECORD. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  deeply  grateful  for  the  assistance  of 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  chair- 
man of  the  Aviation  Subcommittee, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  is  as 
simple  as  it  is  sensible.  It  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  conduct 
a  study  to  assess  the  ability  of  small 
airports  to  finance  the  maintenance  of 
runways,  aprons,  and  taxiways  con- 
structed under  the  Airport  Improve- 
ment Program.  The  Secretary  is  also 
directed  to  recommend  whether  or  not 
we  would  save  money  b.v  allowing  A  IP 
grants  to  be  awarded  for  runway  main- 
tenance, instead  of  using  AIP  mone.y  to 
totally  replace  a  deteriorated  runway. 
as  is  current  practice. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  tremendous 
needs  facing  this  Nation's  airports. 
And  sadly,  we  do  not  have  sufficient  re- 
sources to  meet  all  of  these  needs.  For 
that  reason.  I  am  not  requesting  at  this 
time  to  expend  the  already  scarce  re- 
sources in  this  bill  on  yet  another  pro- 
gram, though  I  believe  it  to  be  worth- 
while. 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  the  small  airports 
in  America  are  getting  the  short  end  of 
the  stick.  Most  of  these  airports  per- 
form vital  commercial,  medical,  and 
communications  functions  in  rural  or 
sparsely  populated  areas.  Yet  these  air- 
ports, unlike  the  large  airports,  are 
barely  able  to  scrape  together  the 
money  to  stay  in  operation.  Large  air- 
ports may  get  most  of  the  glory,  but 


the  smaller  airports  literally  n.aint.i'.n 
America's  lifeline. 

Airports  in  St.  George.  Moab,  Log.i.'i. 
and  60  other  locations  in  Utah  face  a 
heavy  financial  burden,  especially  :n 
this  tough  budget  climate.  Under  the 
current  regulations,  the  Airport  Im- 
provement  Program  only  grants  money 
for  capital  projects  and  requires  par 
ticipating  airports  to  spend  their  own 
resources  on  pavement  maintenance. 
Small  airports,  while  fully  complying 
with  this  regulation  and  spending  then- 
own  funds  on  maintenance,  run  out  of 
money  before  they  are  able  to  repair 
runways,  aprons,  and  taxiways  '^hl.^ 
results  in  more  frequent  replacement 
of  pavement,  which,  of  course,  costs 
more  money.  I  believe  that  we  would 
actually  save  money  by  allowing  .AIP 
money  to  be  used  for  repair  and  ren- 
ovation of  small  airports. 

Large  airports,  like  many  of  those  nn 
the  East  Coast,  prefer  to  receive  All' 
funds  for  capital  projects,  like  termi- 
nal, facility  and  runway  construction 
and  expansion.  For  these  airports,  this 
makes  sense.  But  for  the  smaller  air- 
ports that  are  as  important  to  their 
communities  as  the  large  airports  are 
to  the  big  cities  they  service,  the  cur- 
rent AIP  regulations  are  counter- 
productive. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  include  the  following 
article  from  the  Deseret  News  of  Feb- 
ruary 6-7.  1992: 

(From  the  Deseret  News.  Feb  &  7.  1992] 

SMALL  Utah  Airpohts  seeking  More  Money 

FOR  Maintenance 

Do  Utahans  view  private  planes  and  the 
small,  often  rural,  airports  that  accommo- 
date them  as  "toys  for  rich  people?" 

If  they  do.  they  couldn't  be  more  wrong, 
said  John  W.  Wolfe,  manager  of  the  Ogden- 
Hickley  Airport  and  past  president  of  the 
Utah  Airport  Operators  Association. 

Speaking  for  the  Airport  Operators.  Wolfe 
told  the  Utah  Air  Travel  Commission  this 
week  that  more  than  half  of  Utah's  general 
aviation,  as  It  is  termed,  is  related  to  busi- 
ness, not  pleasure,  and  is  vitally  Important 
to  the  economies  of  the  stale's  smaller  com- 
munities 

But  many  of  Utah's  small  airfields  are  not 
netting  the  money  they  need— particularly 
for  maintaining  runways  and  taxiways— to 
keep  them  viable.  Wolfe  told  the  Air  Travel 
Commission,  the  organization  responsible  for 
Improving  Utah's  air  service  under  the  Utah 
Department  of  Transportation.  Salt  Lake 
City  Corp.  and  the  Salt  Lake  Area  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Wolfe  came  to  the  commission's  monthly 
meeting  Wednesday  to  ask  Its  support  for  a 
plan  to  modify  existing  rules  of  the  federal 
Airport  Improvements  Fund  (AIP)  or  perhaps 
create  a  separate  program. 

Under  current  rules,  said  Wolfe.  AIP  does 
not  allow  grant  money  for  pavement  mainte- 
nance although  differences  of  Interpretation 
among  Federal  Aviation  Administration  dis- 
trict offices  of  the  ■no-malntenance  policy" 
have  resulted  in  "some  variety"  In  how  It  Is 
enforced. 

What  these  small  airports  need  most,  he 
said,  are  the  construction  materials  to  make 
the  repairs— at)out  50  percent  of  the  total 
cost  Many,  he  noted,  have  the  street  equip- 
ment and  personnel  needed  to  do  the  work  if 
they  had  the  materials. 
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It  sounds  simple,  but  it's  not.  said  Wolfe. 
AIP  airport  rehabilitation  grant  money  is 
Med  to  a  requirement  that  each  airport 
spend  some  of  its  own  money  toward  pave- 
ment maintenance—again,  with  widely  vary- 
ing FAA  interpretation  of  exactly  what  this 
means 

The  result,  said  Wolfe,  is  that  many  small 
airports  do  little  or  nothing  to  maintain 
iheir  pavement.  Instead,  they  wait  until  it 
deteriorates  to  the  point  that  it  requires 
"•r.plete  renovation,  thus  qualifying  for  .MP 
:  >r;.i:  ,.;iation  grant  money. 

I.iuib  Miller,  director  of  airports  of  Salt 
I.iiKe  City,  told  Wolfe  he  would  likely  have 
mure  success  trying  to  amend  the  current 
law  than  attempting  to  get  a  completely  new 
'.aw  written  He  advised  Wolfe  to  Imme- 
lintely  contact  Utah's  congressional  delega- 
tion on  the  matter  as  legislation  is  currently 
being  discussed  In  Washington.  DC. 

For  their  part,  commissioners  voted  to 
back  Wolfe  and  other  small-airport  man- 
agers in  their  attempt  to  change  the  way 
federal  money  is  allocated  to  general  avia- 
tion airports.  Wolfe  said  he  would  contact 
Utah's  congressional  delegation  as  well  as 
the  American  Association  of  Airport  Execu- 
tives. Alexandria.  VA..  a  major  U.S.  advo- 
cate for  general  aviation. 

Mi-  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  ^rentleman  yield? 

.Mr  OWENS  of  Utah.  Yes,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  stated  the  case.  The  law 
currently  prohibits  the  practice  that 
the  gentleman  proposes  to  be  studied. 

The  gentleman  is  offering  a  very  val- 
uable service  to  rural  America,  show- 
ing his  continuing  interest  in  and  con- 
cern for  communities  who  recognize 
that  if  they  are  going  to  grow,  they 
have  to  have  an  airport  and  that  air- 
port has  to  be  maintained.  It  is  the 
very  strong  continuing  interest  of  this 
committee  in  seeing  that  airport  facili- 
ties are  maintained.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  will  go  a  long  way  to  as- 
suring that.  The  study  contained  in 
this  proposal  will  be  a  very  valuable 
and  useful  one.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  offering  it  and  am  prepared 
TO  arrept  ; t 

Mi  }1A.M.\1K}-:.-;('HM!DT.  Mr.  Chair- 
:i:.ti;.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

M:  OWENS  of  Utah.  Yes:  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  concur  with  the  statement  just 
made  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  with  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  who  is  of- 
fering the  amendment,  and  I  support  it. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thmk  the  gentleman. 

.Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey, the  committee  chairman. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  stated  the 
case  clearly,  as  has  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  and  the  committee  has  no 
objection  to  it. 

(Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  (.iffered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  [Mr.  Owens]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  IP 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
III. 

The  text  of  title  III  is  as  follows: 
TITLE  III-  RESEARCH.  ESGISEERISG.  ASD 

UEVELOPMEST 
SEC  301   SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  Research.  Enqinecririg.  arid 
Development  Authorisation  Act  of  1992 

SEC.  302.  .4VMr/O.V  RESEARCH  ACTHOR17J^TlON 
OF  .*Pl'HOPKJATI()\S 

Sectior.  iOKi,fji'2i  i,;  t>.L  .-U!p„r;  ^nd  .iirway 
Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49  U.S.C.  App. 
22Q5(bH2))  is  amended  by  striking  subparagraph 
(A)  and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

■'(A)  for  fiscal  year  1993- 

"(i)  $14,734,000  solely  for  management  and 
analysis  projects  and  activities: 

'(ii)  $97,218,000  solely  for  capacity  and  air 
traffic  management  technology  projects  and  ac- 
tivities: 

"(lii)  $30,701,000  solely  for  communications, 
navigation,  and  surveillance  projects  and  activi- 
ties: 

"(iv)  $6,116,000  solely  for  weather  projects  and 
activities: 

"(v)  $7,309,000  solely  for  Airport  Technology 
projects  and  activities: 

■•(VI)  $44,218,000  solely  for  aircraft  safety  tech- 
nology projects  and  actii'ities: 

"frii;  $52,163,000  solely  for  system  security 
technology  projects  and  activities: 

"Criii;  $34,941,000  solely  for  human  factors 
and  aviation  medicine  projects  and  activities: 

"(ii)  $4,500,000  for  envirownertt  and  energy 
projects  and  activities:  and 

"(I)  $5,400,000  for  innovative'cooperative  re- 
search projects  and  activities:  and 

■■(B)  for  fiscal  year  1994,  $633,300,000,  less  the 
aggregate  of  amounts  appropriated  jrursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A). 

Sot  less  than  15  percent  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  for 
long-term  research  projects,  and  not  less  than  3 
percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  available  to  the  Adminis- 
trator for  making  grants  under  section  312(g)  of 
the  Federal  .Aviation  .Act  of  195S.". 
SEC.  303.  DEICl\G  STIDY. 

S'ot  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation shail  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  fea- 
sibility of  requiring  commercial  airports  ancLor 
commercial  airlines  to  employ  portable  equip- 
ment to  de-ice  commercial  aircraft  immediately 
prior  to  takeoff  by  placing  de-icing  equipment 
close  to  the  departure  end  of  the  active  runway. 
In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall  undertake  re- 
search to  develop  new  techniques  and  to  develop 
more  efficient  fluids  and  technologies  for  de- 
icing. 

SEC.  304.  VSE  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTS. 

tai  h'RUHlHITIOS  AG.i/S.ST  ER.A.IDV l.EST  USE  O} 

■'Made  is  America"  Labels.— (1)  A  person 
shall  not  intentionally  affix  a  label  bearing  the 
inscription  of  '.Made  in  America",  or  any  in- 
scription with  that  meaning,  to  any  product 
sold  in  or  shipped  to  the  United  Stales,  if  that 
product  is  not  a  domestic  product. 

(2)  A  person  who  violates  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  any  contract  for  a  procure- 
ment carried  out  with  amounts  authorised 
under  this  title,  including  any  subcontract 
under  such  a  contract  pursuant  to  the  debar- 
ment, suspension,  and  ineligibility  procedures  m 


s'ubpau  9.4  of  chapter  1  of  title  48.  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations,  or  any  successor  prcredurei 
thereto. 

(b)  CoMFLiAscE  With  Brr  Americas  act.— 
(II  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  the 
head  of  each  agency  which  conducts  procure- 
ments shall  ensure  that  such  procurements  are 
conducted  in  compliance  with  sections  2 
through  4  of  the  Act  of  .March  3.  1933  (41  U.S.C. 
10a  through  10c.  popularly  known  as  the  'Buy 
.American  Act").-' 

i2i  This  subsection  shall  apply  only  to  pro- 
curements made  for  which — 

I  A)  amounts  are  authomed  by  this  title  to  be 
made  available:  and 

iB)  solicitations  for  bids  are  issued  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(31  The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  before 
January  1.  1994.  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
procurements  covered  under  this  subsection  of 
products  that  are  not  domestic  products. 

(c)  DEFISITIOSS.—For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "domestic  product"  means  a  prod- 
uct— 

(1)  that  IS  manufactured  or  produced  m  the 
United  States:  and 

(2)  at  least  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  arti- 
cles, materials,  or  s~upplies  of  which  are  mined, 
produced,  or  manufactured  m  the  United  States. 


.XMt.NDMENT  offered  BY  MR.  RINALDO 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rinaldo:   Re- 
designate section  304  of  the  bill  as  section  305 
and  insert  after  section  303  of  the  bill  the  fol- 
lowine  new  section: 
SEC.  304.  AIRCRAFT  NOISE  RESEAKCH  PR(k;r\.M 

I  a)  E.stablishmest.— The  AdminisLrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  shall  jointly  con- 
duct a  research  program  to  develop  new 
technologies  for  quieter  subsonic  jet  aircraft 
engines  and  airframes. 

(b)  Goal.— The  goal  of  the  research  pro- 
gram established  by  subsection  (a)  is  to  de- 
velop by  the  year  2000  technologies  for  sub- 
sonic jet  aircraft  engines  and  airframes 
which  would  permit  a  subsonic  jet  aircraft  to 
operate  at  reduced  noise  levels. 

(c)  Participation.— In  carrying  out  the 
program  established  by  subsection  (ai.  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion shall  encourage  the  participation  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  aviation  industry  and 
academia. 

(di  Report  to  Congress— The  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion and  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  shall 
jointly  submit  to  Congress,  on  an  annual 
basis  during  tlie  terni  of  the  program  estab- 
lished by  subsection  (ai.  a  report  on  the 
progress  being  made  under  the  program  to- 
ward meetiag  the  goal  described  in  sub- 
section (bi. 

Mr  RINALDO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  considei'ed 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  recjuest  of  the  ij-entiemar.  from 
New  .Jersey'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  to  the  research,  engineer- 
ing, and  development  title  of  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Safety.  Capacity,  and 
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Intfrmodal  Transportation  Act  of  1992 
would  dlrec-t  the  Administrator  of  the 
FAA  and  the  Administrator  of  NASA 
to  Jointly  conduct  a  research  proKram 
to  develop  new  technologies  for  quieter 
jet  aircraft  engines  and  airframes. 

Noise  generated  by  jet  aircraft  rep- 
resents a  sig'nificant  and  steadily  grow- 
ing environmental  problem  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Millions  of  Americans  living 
near  airports  across  the  country  are 
subjected  to  a  dally  barrage  of  jet 
thunder,  with  very  limited  prospects 
for  relief  in  the  future. 

Congress  recognized  the  problem  of 
aircraft  noise  through  the  passage  of 
legislation  in  1990  to  phase  out  the  op- 
eration of  older,  noisy  stage  II  jet  air- 
craft by  the  end  of  the  decade.  How- 
ever, this  is  only  a  partial  solution  to 
the  problem,  and  any  noise  relief  that 
Is  achieved  will  likely  be  temporary  as 
the  air  transport  industry  continues  to 
expand  in  the  future  to  meet  the  grow 
Ing  demand  for  air  travel. 

The  projected  growth  in  air  traffic 
through  the  year  2000  and  beyond  vir- 
tually assures  a  corresponding  growth 
In  the  problem  of  aircraft  noise  To 
solve  this  problem,  we  need  to  imple- 
ment an  aggressive,  long-term  research 
agenda  to  develop  technologies  that 
will  permit  future  generations  of  air- 
craft to  operate  at  noise  levels  signifi- 
cantly below  what  Is  currently  attain- 
able. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  offer- 
ing this  amendment,  which  directs  the 
Administrator  of  the  F.\.\  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA  to  jointly  con- 
duct and  manage  a  research  program  to 
develop  new  technologies  for  quieter 
Jet  aircraft  engines  and  airframes  The 
goal  of  the  program  is  to  develop  jet 
aircraft  technology  ready  for  industry 
application  by  the  year  200O— that  will 
permit  aircraft  to  operate  at  reduced 
noise  levels.  With  additional  resources 
focused  on  noise  abatement  research,  a 
4-  or  6-decibel  decrease  relative  to  cur- 
rent stage  III  aircraft  noise  levels 
could  be  achieved  by  the  end  of  the  dec- 
ade 

My  amendment  is  based  upon  the  rec- 
ommendations put  forth  by  the  Air- 
craft Noise  Abatement  Working  Group 
in  their  November  1991  report  to  the 
FAA  Research.  Engineering,  and  Devel- 
opment Advisory  Group.  The  working 
group  report  contains  recommenda- 
tions on  specific  areas  of  research  and 
levels  of  funding,  and  emphasizes  that 
the  research  effort  should  be  a  coopera- 
tive one  involving  the  FAA.  NASA,  the 
aerospace  industry,  and  the  academic 
community. 

I  believe  the  report  offers  a  rational 
and  straightforward  blueprint  for 
achieving  long-term  aircraft  noise  re- 
duction. The  FAA  and  NASA  are  al- 
ready conducting  important  research 
into  quieter  subsonic  aircraft  tech- 
nology, although  the  current  level  of 
funding  committed  to  this  effort  is 
very  small,  and  similar  research  is  on- 


(ONCRFSSIONAl    RhCORD—  HOI  SF 

^foHiK'  Within  the  aviation  industry.  My 
amendment  will  put  noise  research  on 
a  fast  track,  calling  for  an  enhanced 
Federal  commitment  to  aircraft  noise 
abatement  by  creating  a  sustained  and 
coordinated  research  program  to  expe- 
dite the  availability  of  quieter  aircraft 
for  the  future.  Ultimately,  this  effort 
will  benefit  noise  impacted  commu- 
nities on  the  ground,  as  well  as  en- 
hance the  long-term  competitiveness  of 
the  air  transport  Industry. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  Rinaldo  amendment. 

D  1620 

Mr  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RINALDO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  reviewed,  for  our  part,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  RINALIK)]  and  believe  that  it 
improves  the  bill.  We  would  be  happy 
to  accept  it. 

Having  said  that,  it  is  my  belief  that 
this  country  contains  a  significant  pop- 
ulation. Many  people  have  moved  up 
beside  these  airports  after  the  airports 
have  been  in  existence  for  a  long  time, 
and.  as  soon  as  they  get  settled  in  their 
houses,  the  first  thing  they  do  is  begin 
to  complain  about  the  noise. 

But  we  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr    RlN- 

ALDO]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RINALDO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  F'ennsylvanla. 

Mr  WALKER  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
RlNAi-ixj)  for  yielding,  and  I  simply 
want  to  say  that  we.  too.  have  reviewed 
the  amendment  on  our  side,  and  agree 
with  the  gentleman  and  support  his 
amendment. 

Mr  RINALDO.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  ROE.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  RINALDO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  ROE  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
pa.v  high  regard  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  RiNAi.ix3]  who  has  been 
really  one  of  the  true  leaders,  not  only 
in  New  Jersey  on  this  critical  issue  of 
noise  at  airports,  but  all  across  the 
Northeast  United  States,  and  I  strong- 
ly support  his  amendment  because  I 
think  it  is  a  very  important  step  in  the 
right  direction.  So,  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  and  rise  in  strong  support  of 
his  amendment, 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Jei-sey 
[Mr  Roe],  the  dean  of  the  New  Jersey 
delegation. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RINALDO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 


May  19,  1992 
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M:  CLINGKK  Mi  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  add  my  support  to  the 
amendment  which  I  think  is  a  very 
good  and  important  addition  to  our 
bill. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  at  the 
present  time  technology  has  only 
taken  us  so  far.  and  we  are  only  going 
to  have  what  is  called  stage  three 
quietness,  but  we  need  to  go  beyond 
that.  and.  as  the  gentleman  who  rep- 
resents an  urban  area  recognizes,  this 
is  a  continuing  source  of  annoyance,  it 
is  a  continuing  source  of  dismay  to 
people  who  live  in  and  around  these 
airports. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  we  do  move  toward  de- 
veloping a  technology  which  is  going  to 
allow  us  to  have  quieter  aircraft  in  the 
future,  so  I  would  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Rinaldo]. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyh'a- 
nla  [Mr.  CLINGER)  for  his  kind  remarks 
and  support,  and  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  RIN- 
ALDO], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

.IMKND.ME.STS  KN  BLOC  OKFERKD  BY  MR. 
WAI.KKR 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments  en  bloc 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendments  en  bloc  offered  by  Mr  Walk- 
KR  Page  I.  line  15,  strike  ■$14,734,000  '  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  ••$12.7OO.0O0'. 

Haife  1.  line  17.  strike  ■$97,218,000  '  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  •■$72,900.000'. 

Page  2.  line  1.  strike  ■$30.701.000'  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  -$29,400,000 

Page  2.  line  4.  strilce  $6,116.000"'  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  ■$8,100,000  ' 

Page  2,  line  6,  strike  ■$7.3O9,00O"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  ■■$5,6OO,0OO' 

Page  2,  line  8,  strike  $44,218,000"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof    $47,700,000 

Page  2.  line  10.  strike  •$52.163,000^  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  ■$38,300,000 

Patre  2.  line  12,  strike  ••$34,941,000^  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof    $34,000,000  ' 

Page  2.  line  15.  .strike  '  $4,500,000'  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  ■$6,500,000  '. 

Page  2.  line  17.  strike  ■$5,400,000  '  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof    $4,800,000 

Page  2.  line  19.  strike  ■■$633.300.000'  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  ■•$557.000.000' 

Mr.  WALKER  i during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  en  bloc  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MODIFICATIO.NS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WALKER  TO 
THE  A.VE.V'DMENTS  E.V  BLOC  OFFERED  BY  .MR. 
W.NLKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  .Mr.  Chairman,  I  itsk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments offered  en  bloc  by  Mr.  Walker 
be  modified. 


The  CHAIR.MAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  modifications. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Modifications  offered  by  Mr  Walker  to 
the  amendments  offered  by  .Mr  W.^lkeh 

In  subparagraph  lAnii  of  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  Inserted  in  Section  506(b)i2)  of 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of 
1982     by     section     302     of    the     bill,     strike 

■  $'.4.734, 000'     and     insert     in     lieu     thereof 
$:4  7(JO,000 

In  suNparaKraph  lAidii  of  such  matter. 
strike  ■■$97,218,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
'$87  OOO.iJOO' 

Ir,    M,i.;iaraiiTaph   (A Kill)   of  such   matter, 
btr;k(.-    $30,701,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$'28  000.000' 

In    .suhparaRraph     .^'liv)   of   such   matter, 
stn'Kf     $6, ;  16.000  '  ami  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$7,700,000 

In    subparapraph    (A»(v)    of   such    matter, 
str:ke     $7,309,000'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$6,800,000 

In  subparagraph  (A)(vl)  of  such  matter, 
striki'  $44  218.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■$44.000.fl00' 

In   .suljparaKraph   (A)(vil)  of  such   matter. 
.-triKf    $.S2. 163,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$41. 100, 000 

Ir,   subparagraph   lAXvlll)  of  such  matter. 
Ktrikc    $34,941,000    and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$:3i,ooo,ooo  " 

In  subparagraph  (Aiiixi  of  such  matter, 
strike  ■■$4,.^)00,000^'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

■  $4,500,000  ' 

In  >ubparagraph  lAi(x)  of  such  matter, 
striki'  $6,400,000  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■$.').  200, 000 
In  ^ubparagTaph  i  B  i  of  such  matter,  strike 
$6;il000,000  ',  less  the  aggregate  of  amounts 
appn.'pnated  pursuant  to  subparagraph  'A  '. 
anil  insert  in  lieu  thereof -$297,000,000  " 

Mr  W.^LKFLR  i during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  modifications  to  the 
amendments  en  bloc  be  considered  a.s 
read  and  printed  In  the  RECORD. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reijuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania'"' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reijuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  the  en  bloc  amend- 
ment.s  be  modified" 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  WALKER  Mr  Chairman,  this  is 
now  a  consensus  amendment,  and  I 
think  it  should  be  supported  by  the  en- 
tire membership.  The  provision,  as  it 
came  to  the  floor  in  this  bill,  author- 
izes more  than  5600  million  over-  2  years 
for  F.\A  research,  engineering  and  de- 
velopment programs.  This  represented 
about  a  30-percent  increase  above  what 
the  President  had  asked  for,  and  even 
the  President's  numbers  reflected  the 
fact  that  YAA  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  have  experienced  quite 
a  bit  of  growth  in  recent  years.  Back  in 
fiscal  year  1988,  the  authorizat:  ,i  for 
this  account  was  $150  million.  .\  .ew 
short  years  later  that  amount  i.-  .;■  by 
about  53  percent. 

While  I  know  there  are  some  who 
would  like  to  see  a  larger  authori2^tion 
because  the  fund  comes  out  of  the  avia- 
tion trust  fund,  the  fact  remains  that 
for  the  present  anyhow  this  trust  fund 


is  on  budget,  and  any  expenditures 
from  that  fund  contribute  either  to  the 
loss  of  funding  in  some  other  areas  or 
to  the  Federal  deficit.  My  amendment 
would  make  changes  in  line  items 
within  the  provision  of  the  Committee 
on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology  to 
reduce  the  overall  funding  levels  to 
S270  million  m  fiscal  year  1993.  provid- 
ing an  inHation  increase  over  the  cur- 
rent authorization,  and  then  a  $297  mil- 
lion fund  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  have 
worked  out  a  variety  of  problems  on 
this,  and  it  does  reflect  a  respon-sible 
level  of  funding  to  proceed  with,  and  I 
would  ask  that  the  amendment  be  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  vield'^ 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the 
tleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
derstand  that  an  agreement  had 
reached  between  the  gentleman 
Pennsylvania    [Mr.    Walker],    and 


Will 

gen- 

I  un- 

been 

from 

the 

gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Valentine],  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Brown]  and  others,  but 
I  just  want  to  understand.  As  I  look  at 
one  element  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, the  reduction  in  funding  of  sys- 
tems security  technology.  The  Presi- 
dent's request  was  at  $36.3  million.  The 
bill,  a."^  reported,  w.is  ai  $52.2  million. 
The  compromise  comes  to  $41.1  million. 
What  I  want  to  understand  is  whether 
the  gentleman  has  any  specific  re- 
search projects  that  are  going  to  be  af- 
fected by  these  reductions. 

The  amendments  of  the  Committee 
on  Science.  Space,  and  Technology  are 
very  specific  as  to  programs,  and  I  am 
just  speaking  for  my  capacity,  having 
served  on  the  President's  Commission 
on  Aviation.  Security  and  Terrorism 
and  the  author,  along  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [.Mr.  H.a.mmer- 
SCHMIDT]  of  the  bill  that  is  now  law 
that  governs  security  systems.  I  just 
want  to  understand  what  it  is  that  will 
be  affected.  Is  it  going  to  be  further 
work  on  explosive  detection  systems'* 
Sniffer-systems''  Just  -what  is  the  effect 
of  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania'^ 

Mr  W.\LKER.  .Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  are  going  to  be  any  reduc- 
tions in  programs.  The  gentleman  has 
to  realize  that  the  President's  request 
was  for  $36  million.  The  committee  ex- 
panded that  considerably  in  its  presen- 
tation. I  personally  was  for  higher  fig- 
ures in  this  account,  and  it  represents 
a  compromise  on  my  part,  but  the  faut 
IS  that  the  figure  is  now  at  about  $41 
million,  which  represents  a  $5  million 
increase  over  what  the  President  re- 
quested 

So,  I  do  not  say  that  there  have  to  be 
cuts  in  programs.  There  will  be  some 
things  that  we  might  otherwise  be  able 
to  do  that  will  not  be  reflected  in  this 
account,   but   I  -would   say  to   the   gen- 


tleman that  this  is  an  increase,  not  a 
reduction. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR  Mr,  Chairman,  that 
IS  not  my  pom*.  My  point  is  to  under- 
stand. Is  the  $41  million  to  be  applied 
by  the  FAA;  does  the  F.-\.->l  have  discre- 
tion under  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  to  shift 
those  funds  to  those  programs  within 
this  account  that  it  gives  the  highest 
priorities,  such  as  explosive  detection 
systems  versus  weapons  detection  or 
airport  security  access  controls" 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  discretion  m  this  under 
my  amendment.  We  are  giving  overall 
spending  authority  under  my  amend- 
ment. No-w-  there  is.  indeed,  report  lan- 
guage in  some  things  that  will  specify 
particular  programs,  but  they  are  still 
within  a  $41  million  account,  and  it  is 
going  to  be  considerable  discretion  for 
FA.^  to  determine  what  priorities  they 
want  to  put  that  money  into, 
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So  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  problem 
here  with  this  particular  money.  I  real- 
ize the  gentleman  might  have  liked  a 
higher  figure,  but  this  is  done  m  order 
to  bring  it  into  some  kind  of  balance. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr  Chairman,  as 
long  as  there  is  flexibility  withm  the 
account.  I  think  the  agency  would  be 
able  to  recognize  and  accommodate 
priorities,  but  1  was  concerned,  the  way 
this  amendment  was  drawn,  that  it 
might  be  very  restrictive, 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  are  any  restric- 
tions on  the  money  as  the  amendment 
IS  drawn.  As  I  say,  there  are  m  fact 
Items  within  the  committee  report  and 
there  are  some  other  things  that  might 
be  directed,  but  that  will  still  leave  a 
considerable  flexibility,  and  there  is  no 
intent  whatsoever  in  the  amendment 
to  limit  any  kind  of  flexibility  the 
agency  would  have. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  gentleman  is  for  a  higher  level 
of  funding,  because  of  all  the  items  in 
this  section  of  the  bill.  I  think  the 
matter  of  security  is  one  that,  m  my 
judgm.ent.  has  the  highest  priority,  I 
think  the  higher  level  of  funding  is  im- 
portant for  the  FAA  to  continue  the 
work  of  protecting  passengers  and  air- 
craft. We  will  just  work  through  the 
appropiiations  process. 

Mr.  WALKER.  As  the  gentlem.an 
knows,  this  is  research  money  that  is 
not  affected  at  all  by  the  security  pro- 
grams that  are  ongoing  withm  the  air- 
ports 

Mr.  OBERSTAR  Mr  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  eentleman 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  -word. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise  for  the  purpose 
of  stating  that  on  our  part  we  accept 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  Indeed, 
we  acquiesced  in  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  to  reform  his  amendment 

We  have  been  negotiating  the  points 
raised    by    the    gentleman    from    Penn- 
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sylvHrila  [Mr.  WaLKKR]  and  the  (fen- 
tlemari  from  Plortda.  [Mr.  Lewis],  the 
rankiriR  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  we  have  with  some  reluctance 
agreed  to  come  to  the  position  which 
has  been  described  and  which  is  in  form 
now  in  the  amendment  which  is  before 
the  body. 

I  want  to  -say  finally  that  we  did  this. 
Mr  Chairman,  in  an  effort  to  try  to 
preserve  what  has  been.  I  think,  a  real- 
istic, bipartisan  approach  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science.  Space,  and  Tech- 
nolofry  to  critical  problems  facing  our 
Nation. 

We  feel  that  there  are  many  areas  in 
this  body  where  politics  is  and  should 
be  the  order  of  the  day.  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  safety  of  those  of  us  who 
travel  from  airport  to  airport  in  this 
country  and  what  we  do  to  further  the 
cause  of  public  education  and  whether 
we  authorize  and  appropriate  enough 
money  to  see  that  the  P'AA  can  keep  up 
with  the  technology,  that  they  can  im- 
plement the  latest  technologies,  that  is 
not  an  appropriate  matter  for  partisan 
politics 

So  we  have  agreed  in  that  spirit  and 
in  the  hope  that  our  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member  of  our  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr  Lewis),  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker],  and  others 
will  join  us  in  approaching  the  appro- 
priators.  We  are  talking  about  author- 
izing and  approachmg  those  Members 
who  hold  the  purse  strings  in  a  solid 
front  in  a  bipartisan  effort  to  ask  them 
to  fund  this  in  keeping  with  the 
amendment. 

With  thai.  I  say  again,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  accept  the  gentlemans 
amendment. 

Mr  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  bipartisan  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr. 
Walker  makes  a  strong  policy  state- 
ment that  this  hoily  supports  an  ag- 
gressive FAA  reseai'ch  program. 

I  want  to  thank  Chairman  Brown  and 
ranking  member  Walker  for  their  ef- 
forts in  developing  this  amendment. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Valentine], 
for  his  hard  work  and  for  his  support  of 
FAA  R&D. 

The  amendment  establishes  funding 
for  aviation  safety  as  a  high  priority.  I, 
and  other  Members,  have  fought  for 
several  years  to  establish  a  long-term 
research  program  that  has  as  a  goal 
the  prevention  of  accidents  by  detect- 
ing the  causes  before  the  disaster  oc- 
curs 

With  the  support  of  Members  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  we  have  a  much 
greater  chance  of  getting  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  agree  with  us. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  support  this 
amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  en  bloc,  as  modified, 


offered   by   the   gt-ntleman   from   Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker] 

The  amendments  en  bloc,  as  modi- 
fied, were  agreed  to. 

AMEVDME.NT  OFFERED  BV  MR.  RO.STENKOW8KI 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI  Mr  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment  which  is  provided 
for  under  the  rule. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment,  offered  by  Mr  Rostf.nkowski: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following  new 
lille 

TITLE  IV-  EXTENSION  OF  AIRPORT  AND 
AIRWAY  TRUST  FUND 

SK(      401     E.\1T\SI(>V  OF  AIRP<lRr  AM)   MKtt  \> 
1W  M  H  NI). 

•  ai  In  Ge.nekal.  I'arakrraph  .li  of  beclion 
9502tdi  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
I  relating  to  expenditures  from  Airport  and 
Airwa.v  Trust  Fund)  Is  amended 

1 1 1  by  strikmtj  ■October  1.  1992  "  and  insert- 
ing "October  1.  1994".  and 

i2i  by  slrikin({  in  subparasraph  lAi  '(as 
sucli  Acta  were  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Aviation  Safely  and  Capac- 
ity Expansion  Act  of  1990i"  and  insertlnK  "or 
any  Act  which  contains  only  provisions 
which  are  substantially  identical  to  provi- 
sions contained  in  H.R.  4691  of  the  102d  Con- 
gress, as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation  or  H.R.  4557  of 
the  102d  Congress,  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology 
I  as  such  Acta  were  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  last-enacted  Act  referred 
to  in  this  subparagraph)". 

SEC.  40t.  CLARIFICATION  OF  TRUST  FUND  REVE 
NUES. 

lai  In  General. -Paragraph  d )  of  section 
9502(C)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(relating  to  special  rules  for  transfers  into 
trust  fundi  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(li  Increases  in  tax  revenues  before  ism 
TCI  RE.VAiN  IN  general  FUND.— In  the  case  of 
tAxes  imposed  before  January  1.  1993.  the 
amounts  required  to  be  appropriated  under 
paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3)  of  subsection  (b) 
shall  he  determined  without  regard  to  any 
increase  in  a  rale  of  tax  enacted  by  the  Reve- 
nue Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  " 

lb)  EFFF.CTIVE  Date, -The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  lake  effect  as  if 
included  in  section  11213  of  the  Revenue  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1990  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  .such  Act. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  amendment  is  not  subject  to 
amendment  or  to  a  demand  for  a  divi- 
sion of  the  question. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  amendment  to  H  R,  4691, 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Safety,  Capac- 
ity, and  Intermodal  Transportation 
Act  of  1992. 

America  needs  renewed  investment 
in  Its  aviation  system,  and  H  R   4691  is 


a  strong  and  welcome  response  to  that 
need.  It  establishes  a  comprehensive 
program  that  will  enable  America's 
airports  and  airways  to  meet  our  air 
transportation  needs  in  the  coming 
years.  It  funds  programs  that  are  criti- 
cal to  improving  the  safety  of  air  trav- 
el. It  recognizes  the  important  role  our 
Nation's  airports  and  airways  play  as 
part  of  an  overall  transportation  sys- 
tem that  will  enable  us  to  successfully 
compete  in  the  global  economy.  And, 
importantly,  the  program  established 
by  H.R.  4691  will  create  critically  need- 
ed jobs  for  those  Americans  who  des- 
perately want  to  work 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
amendment  is  necessary  to  make  this 
bill  work.  It  extends  authority  to  spend 
out  of  the  airport  and  airway  trust 
fund  and  allows  expenditures  to  be 
made  for  the  purposes  envisioned  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
the  Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology.  Without  this  amendment, 
expenditures  generally  could  not  be 
made  out  of  the  trust  fund  beyond  fis- 
cal 1992.  Thus,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  amend- 
ment be  incorpiorated  into  the  author- 
ization bill. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
amendment  also  includes  a  technical 
correction  that  already  has  passed  the 
House  in  H.R.  1556.  the  Technical  Cor- 
rections Act  of  1991.  This  technical  cor- 
rection is  necessary  in  order  to  reflect 
the  conference  agreement  on  the  1990 
Budget  Act  with  respect  to  the  in- 
creases in  the  air  passenger  and  air 
cargo  taxes  that  were  provided  by  that 
act.  Due  to  a  statutory  drafting  error, 
revenues  from  the.se  increases  in  the 
aviation  excise  taxes  currently  are 
being  transferred  to  the  trust  fund. 
However,  the  1990  conferees  agreed  to 
retain  the  revenue  from  these  increases 
in  the  aviation  taxes  in  the  general 
fund  through  1992. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  H.R. 
4691  is  important  for  the  improvement 
of  our  country  s  airports  and  airways, 
for  global  competitiveness,  for  eco- 
nomic stimulation  and  job  creation, 
and  for  the  safety  of  the  traveling  pub- 
lic I  strongly  urge  support  for  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  amend- 
ment. 

In  addition.  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned by  the  provision  in  this  bill  that 
links  passenger  facility  charge  author- 
ity to  the  funding  levels  for  the  Avia- 
tion Improvement  Program  and  the  Es- 
sential Air  Service  Program. 

I  can  find  no  justification  to  tie  the 
fate  of  the  vitally  important  PFC  Pro- 
gram to  the  ultimate  funding  levels  of 
these  two  aviation  programs  I  strong- 
ly believe  that  the  linkage  provision 
should  be  stricken  entirely  Other 
ways— without  endangering  PFC's — can 
be  found  to  protect  the  funding  levels 
of  these  important  aviation  programs. 

I  hope  that  this  issue  can  be  ad- 
dressed and  resolved  in  conference. 
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.Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  Rostenkowski  amendment 
and  in  support  of  maintaining  some  in- 
tegrity in  the  airport  and  airway  trust 
fund. 

As  we  all  know,  the  aviation  trust 
fund  is  currently  on-budget  as  a  gim- 
mick to  make  the  deficit  seem  smaller. 
Not  only  is  this  dishonest  from  a  budg- 
et standpoint,  it  has  a  real  effect. 

Funds  that  have  been  put  in  the  trust 
fund  by  aviation  users  have  to  go 
through  the  normal  appropriations 
process.  Therefore,  they  must  compete 
with  other  programs. 

As  a  supporter  of  aviation  safety  pro- 
grams, It  sickens  me  to  see  these  funds 
sitting  in  limbo,  being  used  to  mask 
the  deficit. 

To  add  insult  to  injury  the  budget 
summit  increased  these  taxes  and  tried 
to  earmark  the  funds  for  general  Gov- 
ernment spending. 

Due  to  a  technical  drafting  error  the 
funds  are  inadvertently  still  going  into 
the  trust  fund.  This  amendment  will 
correct  that  drafting  mistake. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  bad  enough  that 
people  believe  their  airline  ticket  fee  is 
being  used  for  aviation  safety  when  it 
is  masking  the  deficit. 

This  amendment  is  worse.  It  takes 
part  of  these  funds  and  allows  them  tci 
be  used  for  mc.ire  Government  spending. 
I  do  not  know  about  your  constituents, 
but  mine  do  not  believe  the  problem 
with  this  country  is  a  lack  of  taxes  or 
too  little  Government  spending. 

This  House  should  be  forthcoming 
We  are  using  a  budget  and  tax  gimmick 
to  further  our  appetite  for  further  Gov- 
ernment spending. 

Make  no  mistake,  this  is  a  vote  to 
create  a  tax  out  of  a  user  fee. 

If  you  believe  aviation  fees  should  go 
to  aviation  safety  and  improvement, 
join  me  in  opposing  this  amendment, 
and  cosponsor  my  bipartisan  legisla- 
tion. H.R  2693.  which  would  repeal  this 
tiix  and  take  the  trust  fund  off  budget 
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If  you  believe  aviation  fees  should  go 
to  aviation  safety  and  improvement, 
join  me  in  opposing  this  amendment 
and  cosponsor  my  bipartisan  legisla- 
tion. H.R.  2693,  which  would  repeal  this 
tax  and  take  the  trust  fund  off  budget 

Mr  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  suppoi't  this  amend- 
ment It  would  simply  make  a  tech- 
nical change  with  respect  to  the  avia- 
tion taxes  It  IS  my  understanding  that 
the  minority  side  m  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  also  supports  it 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  I  am. 
sympathetic  to  the  effort  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr,  Lewis]  to 
stop  the  diversion  of  aviation  taxes. 

The  gentleman  is  not  alone  in  his 
concern  about  this  diversion  from  the 


trust  fund  to  the  general  fund  In  the 
long  run.  this  could  have  a  negative 
impact  on  funding  for  aviation 
projects. 

However,  this  issue  was  decided  2 
years  ago  in  the  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act.  At  that  time,  it  was  decided  that 
some  of  the  aviation  taxes  would  be  de- 
posited into  the  general  fund  rather 
than  the  trust  fund. 

I  did  not  necessarily  agree  with  that 
at  the  time.  But  that  was  what  the 
Congress  and  the  President  decided.  It 
was  part  of  the  larger  overall  budget 
agreement. 

As  it  turned  out.  however,  the  actual 
language  of  the  statute  did  not  reflect 
this  agreement  in  this  respect.  There- 
fore, the  taxes  that  were  supposed  to 
go  into  the  general  fund  continued  to 
flow  into  the  trust  fund. 

Now.  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
wants  to  correct  the  legal  language  to 
reflect  what  was  actually  decided  in 
1990.  Regardless  of  what  one  thinks  of 
that  decision.  I  cannot  object  to  this 
amendment  that  would  conform  the 
law  to  the  budget  agreement. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield'^ 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  Mr  Chairman,  m  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  the 
Ways  an(3  Means  Committee  amencJment  iS 
necessary  to  make  the  authorization  bill  work 
Without  the  amendment,  expenditures  could 
not  be  made  out  of  the  airpon  trust  fund  for 
the  purposes  contemplated  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  and  the 
Committee  on  Science,  Space  ana  Tech- 
nology 

The  amendment  does  not  increase  aviation 
taxes  at  all  There  should  be  no  increase  m 
ticket  prices  as  a  result  of  the  amerxlmeni. 

The  amendment  has  no  budgetary  effects 
whatsoever.  There  would  be  no  increase  or 
decrease  m  revenue  as  a  result  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  technical  correction  that  transfers 
money  from  the  airport  trust  fund  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  IS  necessary  to  effect  the  conference 
agreement  from  the  1990  budget  agreement. 
As  part  of  the  1990  budget  agreement,  the 
conferees  agreed  to  increase  trie  air  pas- 
senger and  air  cargo  taxes,  and  to  retain  m 
the  general  fund  through  1992,  the  revenues 
attributable  to  those  increases.  This  was  part 
of  a  comprehensive  deficit  reduction  package 
Due  to  an  error  in  drafting  the  statute,  reve- 
nues attributable  to  the  1990  increases  m  the 
aviation  taxes  are  being  transferred  to  the  air- 
port trust  fund.  The  technical  correction  merely 
provides  that  the  revenues  attributable  to  the 
1  990  aviation  tax  increases  should  C>e  retained 
ih  the  general  fund  through  i992. 

The  technical  correction  already  has  passed 
the  House  m  the  Technical  Corrections  Act  of 
1991, 

I  urge  support  for  the  amendment 

Ms,  HGRNI,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  m 
strong  support  of  H,R  4691.  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Safety,  Capacity,  and  Intermodai 
Transportation  Act  of  1992 
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As  many  of  my  colleagues  and  my  constitu- 
ents are  well  aware,  our  airports  are  suffering 
ever-increasing  delays  due  to  inclement 
weather  or  simple  overcrowding,  and  safety 
concerns  are  nsmg  as  overworked  air  traffic 
controllers  struggle  with  outdated  equipment  to 
manage  more  and  more  flights  i  t)elieve  Mr 
Chairman.  H.R  469"  responds  to  these 
needs 

This  bill  authorizes  S4  billion  m  appropria- 
tions from  the  aviation  trust  fund  for  2  more 
years  of  Airport  Improvement  Program  'AlP 
funding.  Similarly,  under  this  bill,  more  than  S5 
billion  will  be  invested  m  the  FAA's  facilities 
and  equipment  program,  to  modernize  our  air- 
ways system  and  help  reduce  air  traffic 
delays,  Finally,  H  R  469 1  provides  S9  billion 
for  FAA  operations  and  maintenance  over  2 
years,  to  provide  the  skilled  manpower  nec- 
essary to  keep  our  rapidly  expanding  air  traffic 
system  operating  smoothly  and  safely 

Ti-ese  outlays  are  of  special  importance  to 
m  -onstituents  as  our  airport,  Lamberi-St 
1-  ^  s  Iniernationai,  currently  suffers  from  more 
than  20,<''^00  hours  of  annual  delays  when  in- 
clement weather  reduces  the  airport  to  one 
serviceable  runway 

in  addition  to  increasing  airline  operating 
costs  by  millions  of  dollars,  these  delays  have 
a  ripple  effect  throughout  the  air  traffic  system 
as  connecting  flights  are  delayed  across  the 
country  To  correct  this,  the  city  of  St  Louis, 
m  coordination  with  the  FAA,  the  airlines,  and 
other  local  users,  is  planning  an  extensive  ex- 
pansion program  to  reduce  expensive  operat- 
ing delays 

The  FAA  is  currently  evaluating  the  pro- 
posed plan's  environmental  impact  statement, 
and,  once  FAA  approval  is  received,  St  Louis 
will  begin  modernizing  its  airfield.  Funding  fo' 
this  proje"t  will  come  from  a  variety  o! 
sources,  including  passenger  facility  charges, 
local  user-supphed  funding,  arxj  a  letter  of  in- 
tent from  the  FAA  promising  future  funding 
from  AlP  discretionary  funds 

Mr  Chairman,  this  project  is  vital  to  improv- 
ing our  Nation's  air  traffic  system,  reducing 
delays,  and  pxjtential  emergency  situations 
through  a  program  of  m(xlernization  and  ex- 
pansion I  greatly  appreciate  the  sutx;ommittee 
chairman's  efforts  m  crafting  this  bill  and  bring- 
ing It  to  the  floor  so  projects  similar  to  St 
Louis'  upgrading  c:an  proceed  secure  m  the 
knowledge  that  funding  will  t»e  available 

I  would  also  like  to  take  a  moment  to  thank 
the  distinguished  subcommittee  chairman  Mr 
Oberstar,  for  continuing  the  State  block  grant 
program  which  has  allowed  Missoun  to  chan- 
nel millions  of  much-needed  funds  to  numer- 
ous small  airports  arourxl  the  State  Although 
slow  to  get  started,  Missouri's  bicxk  grant  pro- 
gram eventually  performed  well  atxive  expec- 
tations and  directors  of  small  airpwrts  m  my 
district  look  forward  to  working  with  the  pro- 
gram in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reiterate  my  stro'.  support 
for  H.R,  4691  and  commend  ttiis  House  fO' 
recognizing  that  only  through  consistent  in- 
vestment in  our  infrastructure  can  we  prepare 
this  nation  (or  the  next  century. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr,  Roste.nkow- 

.SKI], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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(  ONC.KI  SSIONAI     Kl  (()KI>--1K)1  sH 


Thf  CH A liv MAN  Are  there  any  fur- 
thtT  arnfii'lin.Tlts  to  the  bill? 

l!  f!  it  •  h.'  (uestion  is  on  the  commit- 
if.'  .inuT.ilnii'nt  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
,-.;)i  itf.  <i.s  nuniified.  as  amended. 

Thf  committee  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  i  sw'  •'  .■-'.  as  modified,  as 
amended,  w.i,-,  .i^::-'   '.  'o. 

Th.'  CHAltrN!  \N  Under  the  rule,  the 
Conutil' '  i-'-  :  ,.--'■-- 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  DUR- 
BlNl  havinK  assumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
Rahnak:'  f"..urman  of  the  Committee 
I,!  t  h-  A  .•  i louse  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  :  ;  ••  !  '^i'  that  Committee. 
havink'  :;  ■  :  .:.:<:  :..>idcration  the  bill 
ill  i{  4691)  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
.Anvv.iy  Improvement  Act  of  1982  to  au- 
!(u)i'./c  ijipropriations  for  fiscal  years 
I'l'M  .uui  1994.  and  for  other  purposes. 
pu!     uint   to   House   Resolution  457.   he 


V\f 


C. 


ted    the   bill    back    to    the    House 
an    amendment   adopted    by    the 
;!.:•  • f  the  Whole. 

Ti.f  .^I'iAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
derod 

I'  I  •;  irate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amtnaimnt  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  as 
modified,  adopted  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole?  If  not.  the  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKP:R  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  eng'rossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  avf.s  appeared  to  have  it. 

N!  UdK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand liie  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice and  there  were— yeas  410.  nays  2. 
not  voting  22.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  127) 
YEA&— 410 


Abercromble 

Ackemun 

AleiAOdrr 

All&rd 

Andrews  i  M  K  i 

Aodrews  ( SJ I 

Andrews  (TX) 

Aaounzlo 

Appl«Kai« 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspln 

Bacchus 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Barrett 

Barton 

Bate  mac 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

B«ntley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevtll 


Bllhray 

Uillrakls 

HIaokwell 

BUley 

Bovhiert 

Hoehner 

Bon  lor 

BorskI 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown 

Bruce 

Bryant 

BunnInK 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Camp 

Campbell  (COi 

Cardlo 

Carper 

Can- 


Chandler 

Chapman 

Clay 

Clement 

Clinger 

Coble 

Coleman  <M0> 

Coleman  ITX) 

Collins  (ILi 

Collins  (Mil 

Com  best 

Gondii 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coitello 

Coughlin 

Cox  (CAi 

Cox  iILi 

Coyne 

Cramer 

CunnlnKham 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

De  Fazio 


DeLauro 

DeLay 

Oellums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dincell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Doolittle 

Donran  (ND) 

Domao  (CAi 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

IfUrly 

E:<;kart 

Edwards  (CAl 

Edwards  (TX» 

Emerson 

EnKel 

Enitllsh 

ErdreU  h 

Espy 

Evans 

Ewin< 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

FoKlletta 

Ford  iMI) 

Ford  iTNi 

Frank  (MA) 

Franks  (CTl 

Fro-st 

Gallexly 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Geka.s 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gllchrest 

GUlmor 

Oilman 

GlngrKh 

Glickman 

Gonz-ilfZ 

Gomlling 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradl.'ton 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall(TXi 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastort 

Hayes (ILi 

Hayes  (LA) 

Henry 

Hefner 

Henry 

Heiver 

Hertel 

Hoa«land 

Hohson 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horn 

Horton 

Houfrhton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

HuKhes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Jefferson 


Jenkins 
Johnson  (CT) 
Johnson  (SD) 
Johnson  (TX) 
Johnston 
Jones  (N'Ci 

JODtZ 

Kan)or»kl 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

KluK 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

La«omamno 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlln 

Leach 

Lehman  (C.\i 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin  (Mil 

Lewis  (CAj 

Lewis  iFLi 

Lewis  (C A) 

Llghtfoot 

LIplnskI 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CAi 

Lowey  (NYi 

Luken 

Machtley 

Man  ton 

Martin 

Martinez 

Mauul 

Mavroules 

.Mazzoll 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

.McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NCi 

McMillen(MDi 

McNully 

.Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

.Miller  (CAl 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  iWA  I 

.MineU 

Mink 

Moakley 

.Mollnarl 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Moran 

Morella 

Morrison 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

.Nagle 

.Natcher 

Neal(MA) 

NeaKNCi 

.Nichols 

Nowak 

Nussle 

Dakar 

Obenitar 

Obey 

Olln 

Diver 

Ortiz 

Orion 

Owens  (NY) 


Owens  (LTi 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Pallone 

PanetU 

Parker 

Pastor 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  ( .N J ) 

Payne  (VAi 

Peaa« 

PelosI 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  iFLi 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

QuiUen 

Rahall 

Rams  tad 

Range  I 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Reed 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Riggs 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Rose 

Rostt-nkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

RUBSO 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

Santorum 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Sehlff 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

.Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

SIkorskI 

SIsisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  iFL) 

Smith  I  LA) 

Smith  iNJ) 

Smith  lOH) 

Smith  iTX) 

Snowe 

Solan 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stsggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

St«ams 

Stenholm 

Stoke* 

Sludds 

Stump 

Sundqulst 


Swett 

Swlrt 

Synar 

TalloD 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NCi 

Thomaa  (CA) 

Thomas  (GAi 

Thomas  (WYi 

Thornton 

Torres 

Torrlcelll 

Towns 

Traflcant 


Atkins 


Tnjiler 

ttnsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagi 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Weldon 

NAYS— 2 
Crane 

NOT  VOTING— 22 


Wheat 

Whitlen 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AKi 

Young  (FLi 

Zellff 

Zlmmer 
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Allen 

Anderson 

Anthony 

AuColn 

Boxer 

Broomfleld 

Campbell  iCAi 

Dannemeyer 


Donnelly  Levlne  (CA) 

Edwards  (OKI  Markey 

Felghan  Marlenee 

Gephardt  McCurdy 

Grandy  Pursell 

Hatcher  Weber 
Jones  (GAi 
KopetskI 

D    1708 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


OKNMlxAi.   i.KAVK 

Mr.  OBEKSTAR  .M:  .-Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  4691,  the  bill  just  considered  and 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Collins  of  Michigan).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RKMOVAL  l)K   \.\Mi:  (Jl'   .MK.MHK!-: 
AS  COSPONSdi;  (iK  H.R.  3030 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  Madam  Speaker,  as  a 
sponsor  of  this  legislation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Wilson]  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  3030. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1710 


CONV'I'KF.Nf'K  KI:T'0RT  ()X  S    1;W' 
ALAMilA    H(;(iH(;ANIZAr:()N    ACT 

The  si'!,.\Ki:i{  pro  temp:.-  N!r.- 
COLLINS  o!  .Michigan).  The  p.-nlirikr 
business  is  the  question  of  suspt*;.  !;;;►: 
the  rules  and  agreeing  to  the  (.un- 
ference  report  on  the  Senate  bill.  S. 
1306. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  sl'KAKi;i<  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  t  y 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxman]  that  the  House  suspend  the 


rult'.^   ,in<i   ak'it't'   to   the   (.onfei'ence   re- 
port   on    the    Senate    bill,    S.    1306.    on 
whii  h  the  ,vea.s  and  nays  are  ordered. 
The  vuti'  w.t,-  t.tken  by  electronic  de- 

VI.  c.    and    thei'f-    were     yeas    264.    nays 

11H     aii.swei-tHi    ■  p:>-.^t-nt  ■    1,    not    voting 
'1\ ,  .1.--  follows 

.Roll  No.  1281 

YEAS— 264 


A'.-rrrombie 
A    K'-rman 
A,'  .tiinder 
A-^  Irews  (ME) 
A:,  '.r-w-  'NJi 


A;  ;.-<;■-'■•■ 
Abpin 
Atkins 
Haiti  ajil 
lU'.-ir.ar: 
B»ili-ii.v..n 
Bentley 
Berman 
Bevnll 
Bllbray 
Blackwell 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Bonlor 
BorskI 
Boucher 
Brewster 
Browder 
Brown 
Bruce 

Bu.stamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Campbell  (CO) 
Cardln 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Clement 
dinger 
Collins  (ILi 
Collins  (Mil 
Condit 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Costello 
Coughlin 
Cox  (ILi 
Coyne 
Cramer 
Darden 
De  Fazio 
DeLauro 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dlckm&on 
Dicks 
DIngell 
Dixon 
Dooley 
Dorgan  (ND) 
Downey 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Eckart 

Edwards  (CAi 
Eogel 
Erdrelch 
Espy 
Evans 
Fazio 
Flake 
Foglietta 
Ford  (Mil 
Ford  (TN  i 
Frank  iMA- 
Franks  I CF' 
Gallegly 
Gallo 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gllchrest 
Gilman 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gordon 


Green 

Guanni 

Hall  I  OH  I 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hams 

Hayes  (ILi 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Horn 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  ( .NC I 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman  (CAl 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (GAi 

Liplnski 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NYi 

Luken 

Machtley 

.Manton 

Marlenee 

.Martinez 

.Matsut 

Mavroules 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McDermott 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NCi 

McMlIlen(.MD) 

McNulty 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OHi 

Miller  I  WAi 

Minela 

Mink 

Moakley 

Molinan 

Mollohan 

.Montgomery 

Moody 

Moran 

Morella 

Morrison 

.Mrazek 

Muiphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 


NeaKMAi 

.N'eal(NCi 

Nowak 

Nussle 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Diver 

Drton 

Owens  (NY') 

Owens  (L'T) 

Oxley 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Pastor 

Patterson 

Payne (NJi 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pickett 

Poshard 

Price 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ray 

Reed 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Scheuer 

Schumer 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shays 

SIkorskI 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lAi 

Smith  (NJ) 

Solarz 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

SUrk 

Stokes 

Studds 

Sundquisl 

Swett 

Swift 

.Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Taylor  (MSi 

Thomas  (GAi 

Thomas  (WYi 

Thornton 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vento 


Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Walsh 

Waters 

Waxman 


Allan! 

Allen 

Andrews  (TX  i 

Archer 

Armey 

Bacchus 

Baker 

Ballengci 

Barrett 

Barum 

Bennett 

Bereuler 

Bilirakis 

Boehner 

Brooks 

Bryant 

Bunning 

Burton 

Camp 

Chapman 

Clay 

Coble 

Coleman  (MOi 

Coleman  iTXi 

Combest 

Cox (CA) 

Crane 

Cunninghair. 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeLay 

Doolittle 

Doman  (C.^i 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Early 

Edwards  (TX I 

Emerson 

English 

Ewing 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fields 

Fish 

Frost 

Gekas 

Geren 

Gibbons 

GiUmor 

Gingrich 


Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitt-'n 
William.'. 
W  IS.- 

NAYS-I48 

Goodling 

Goss 

Gradison 

Gunderson 

Hall  iTX) 

Hancock 

Han.se  n 

Hastcrt 

Kayos  t  L.\ . 

Hefley 

Henry 

Herger 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

James 

Johnson  iTX) 

Johnston 

Klug 

Kyi 

LaRocco 

Lau^hlin 

Lehman  iFLi 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Martin 

.Mazzoll 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McEwen 

Meyers 

Michel 

Moorhead 

Myers 

.Nichols 

Ortiz 

Packard 

Paxon 

Peterson  (FLi 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Ram-stad 


Wolpe 

Wyden 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  o^K' 


Rangel 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Riggs 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Roth 

Roukema 

Santorum 

Sarpalius 

Schaefer 

Sehlff 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shuster 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (OR I 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Stallings 

Steams 

Stenholm 

.Stump 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (NCi 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Washlnifton 

Weber 

Weldon 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Wylie 

Young (FLi 

Zellff 

Zimmer 
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.\nderson 

Donnelly 

Kopetski 

.\nthony 

Edwards  (OKi 

Levine  i  C.^  i 

AuCoin 

Feighan 

Markey 

Boxer 

Gephardt 

.McCurdy 

Broomfield 

Grandy 

Dakar 

Campbell  (CAi 

Hatcher 

Pursell 

Dannemeyer 

Jones  (GA) 

Roe 

D  1727 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  AuCoin  and  Mr.  .Anthon.v  for.  with  Mr. 
BroomfieM  apainst 

Mr.  HUNTER  chanRed  his  vote  from 
"yea""  to  "nay."' 

So  (two-thirds  not  having-  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


removeci  from  the  list  of  cosponsors  of 
House  Resolution  194 

The  SPEAKER  pro  teir.pore  .Mr. 
Hover ',  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  fron-,  Ken- 
tucky'' 

There  was  no  obje.-tion. 


APPOINTMENT  OE  CONEEREES  ON 
H.R.  3033.  JOB  TRAINING  REEOKM 
AMEND.MENTS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr  Speaker,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  3033)  to 
amend  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
-Act  to  improve  the  delivery  of  services 
to  hard-to-serve  youth  and  adults,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
ccniendments,  and  agree  to  the  con- 
ference requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing conferees:  Messrs.  FoRD  of 
Michigan.  Williams.  Perkins.  An- 
drews of  New  Jersey.  Olver.  Good- 
ling.  Gunderson.  and  Henry. 

There  was  no  objection. 


i:  r3u 

CU.M.MUNICATION  FRO.M  THE  HON- 
ORABLE JOE  KOLTER.  MEMBER 
OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Collins  of  Michigan),  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Honorable  Joe  Kolter,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress: 

HOLSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Washington.  DC.  May  20.  1992. 
Hon.  THOMAS  S.  Foley. 

Speaker.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  previously  noti- 
fied you  of  my  receipt  of  a  subpoena  issued 
by  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

After  consultation  with  the  General  Coun- 
sel to  the  Clerk,  I  have  determined  that  com- 
pliance with  the  subjxjena  is  consistent  with 
the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  House. 
Sincerely. 

Joe  Kolter. 
Vprnber  of  Congress. 


REMOVAL  OF  NA.ME  OE  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  HOUSE  RESO- 
LUTION 194 

Mr.    BUNNING.    Mi.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent   that   my   name  be 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  HON- 
ORABLE LAN  ROSTENKOWSKI, 
MEMBER  i^V  CONGKES.^ 

The  SPE.'^KFIR  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  comm.u- 
nication  from  the  Honorable  Dan  Ros- 
tenkowski. Member  of  Congress: 

Washington.  DC. 

May  19.  1992. 
Hon.  THOMAS  S.  Foley. 

.•ipeaker.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  previously  noti- 
fied you  of  my  receipt  of  a  subpoena  issued 
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by  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia 

After  consultation  with  counsel.  I  have  de- 
termined that  compliance  with  the  subpoena 
Is  consistent  with  the  privileges  and  rights 
of  the  House. 
Sincerely. 

Dan  RosTENKOWSKi. 

Member  of  Congress. 


COMMUNICATION  FHO.M  THE  HON- 
OitAMI  !  \-  -TIN  J.  MURPHY. 
ME.MH1:H   ''i    CONGRESS 

The  s1'1;aKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  foUowlnfr  commu- 
nication from  the  Honorable  Austin  J. 
Murphy,  Member  of  Congress: 

House  of  Rkpresentattves. 
Washington.  DC.  May  IS.  1992. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 
Speaker.  US  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
irigton.  DC. 
Dear  Mr  Speaker:  I  have  previously  noti- 
fied you  of  my  receipt  of  a  subpoena  issued 
by  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

After  consultation  with  the  General  Coun- 
sel to  the  Clerk.  I  have  determined  that  com- 
pliance with  the  subpoena  is  consistent  with 
the  privileges  and  rlKhts  of  the  House 
Very  truly  yours. 

AUSTIN  J.  Murphy. 
Mi-mber  of  Congress. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  SER- 
GEANT AT  ARMS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following'  commu- 
nication from  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  of 
thf  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington.  DC. 

May  18.  1992 
Hon.  Tho.mas  S.  Foley. 

Speaker.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington. DC 
Dear  Mr  Speaker:  I  have  previously  noti- 
fied you  of  my  receipt  of  a  subpoena  issued 
by  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

After  consultation  with  the  General  Coun- 
sel to  the  Clerk.  I  have  determined  that  com- 
pliance with  the  subpoena  is  consistent  with 
the  privileKes  and  rights  of  the  House 
Sincerely. 

Werner  w.  Brandt. 

Sergeant  at  Arms 


COMMl.'NK  ATIi 'N    KKoM   THK 
CI.URK   tiF    THK   HOUSE 

The  Sl'KAKKli  ^.ii  >  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  followini?  commu- 
nication from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

Washington.  DC. 

.May  18.  1992. 
Hon  Thomas  S.  Foley. 
The  Speaker.   U.S.   House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC 
Dear  Mr  Speaker;  I  have  previously  noti- 
fied you  of  my  receipt  of  a  subpoena  issued 
by  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia 

After  consultation  with  the  General  Coun- 
sel to  the  Clerk.  I  have  determined  that  com- 
pliance with  the  subpoena  is  consistent  with 
the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  House. 
Sincerely, 

DoNNAi.D  K.  Anderson. 
Clerk.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 


BEIJING  AUTH>  •:•::  :  ;KS  HARASS 
REiniKitK 

(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  given  p>er- 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial.) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  Rkcord.  an  arti- 
cle from  yesterda.v's  Washington  Post 
describing  an  incident  involving  a  Post 
journalist,  Lena  Sun.  who  was  alleg- 
edly detained  and  harassed  by  Chinese 
authorities.  This  piece  notes  that  the 
experience  of  Lena  Sun  represents  one 
in  series  involving  Beijing  officials' 
questionable  treatment  of  Western 
journalists. 

I  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  because  we  are  now 
approaching  that  time  in  the  year  at 
which  the  President  decides  whether  or 
not  to  extend  most-favored-nation  sta- 
tus [MFN]  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  [PRC].  Since  the  massacre  of 
pro-democracy  demonstrators  in 
Tiananmen  Square  in  June  1989.  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
has  repeatedly  voted  for  legislation  re- 
quiring that  the  President  grant  .MFN 
to  China  on  a  conditional  basis. 

If  journalists  in  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  are  being  detained  and  fol- 
lowed and  questioned  when  they  at- 
tempt to  tell  the  truth  about  what  is 
happening  to  Chinese  dissidents.  I 
would  assert  that  the  need  is  still 
strong  for  sending  a  message  to  Beijing 
by  conditioning  preferential  trade  sta- 
tus on  human  rights  progress. 

Mr.    Speaker.    I    include    the   article 
from  the  Washington  Post,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  18.  1992) 

BEIJING  AcTHORrriEs  Harass  Reporter- 
Post  BuREAf  Searched.  Notes  Seized 

Chinese  security  agents  searched  the  office 
of  Washington  Post  Beijing  correspondent 
Lena  H  Sun  yesterday,  confiscating  note- 
books and  personal  papers  The  Washington 
Post  protested  to  Chinese  authorities;  the 
State  Department  said  It  also  had  protested. 
This  is  Sun's  account; 

Bei.jing  May  17  -We  are  from  the  Beijing 
State  Security  Ministry,  "  said  one  man  in 
Chinese    "We  would  like  to  talk  to  you." 

The  search  of  my  office  began  today  after 
four  Chinese  men  and  a  woman,  in  civilian 
clothes,  rang  the  bell  of  my  apartment  in  the 
same  building.  When  I  opened  the  door,  they 
pushed  their  way  in  before  I  could  say  a 
word. 

Those  words  from  the  police  official  turned 
what  was  supposed  to  be  a  Sunday  afternoon 
with  my  family  Into  a  three-hour  ordeal  that 
included  breaking  open  a  locked  drawer  in 
my  office  safe,  confiscation  of  personal  pa- 
pers and  two  notebooks  related  to  stories  I 
had  written,  interrogation  about  my  rela- 
tionship with  a  Chinese  friend,  and  virtual 
house  arrest  for  my  husband  and  2-year-old 
son. 

One  of  the  notebooks  had  extensive  notes 
about  a  dog  zoo  outside  Beijing.  Another 
Item  confiscated  was  a  letter  from  a  foreign 
friend.  A  third  item  was  a  list,  in  English 
and  Chinese,  of  family  members  of  promi- 
nent Chinese  dissidents,  some  of  whom  are 
still  in  jail. 


The  police  accused  me  of  violating  Chinese 
laws  and  engaging  in  activities  "incompat- 
ible' with  my  status  as  a  foreign  journalist. 
They  decided  to  specify  those  activities.  In 
answer  to  their  statements,  I  said  I  had 
spend  my  lime  here  trying  to  collect  and 
present  as  fully  and  accurately  as  possible 
news  about  China. 

One  policeman  filmed  the  proceedings,  tak- 
ing pictures  of  me,  the  safe  and  the  papers. 
Shortly  after  the  police  arrived,  two  officials 
from  the  f  S  Embassy  tried  to  come  into 
my  office,  but  two  unarmed  uniformed  police 
officers  prevented  them  from  entering  and 
me  from  leaving  1  was  told  1  could  not  use 
the  telephone.  When  my  husband  called  sev- 
eral times  to  see  whether  I  was  all  right.  I 
was  told  I  could  not  talk  to  him  until  the 
proceedings  were  over  Once  or  twice  when 
the  telephone  rang,  a  police  official  picked  it 
up  and  hung  up 

A  few  hours  after  the  police  left.  I  found 
the  rear  left  tire  of  my  office  jeep  had  sud- 
denly gone  flat.  Additional  guards  were  also 
posted  at  the  gates  of  our  compound,  which 
houses  only  diplomats  and  foreign  journal- 
ists. 

The  episode  comes  at  a  time  when  Western 
journalists  have  been  under  increasing  har- 
assment by  Chinese  authorities  even  as  offi- 
cials are  trumpeting  a  new  era  of  reform  and 
opening  to  the  outside  world. 

New  York  Times  bureau  chief  Nicholas  D. 
Kristof  has  been  summoned  twice  by  the  Chi- 
nese Foreign  Ministry  in  the  last  two 
months  for  articles  the  ministry  character- 
ized as  "Vicious  slanders  of  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment. "  Kristof  said.  One  article  was 
about  the  unpopularity  and  political  future 
of  Premier  LI  Peng.  The  other  was  a  long 
interview  with  labor  leader  Han  Dongfang,  in 
which  Han  described  how  he  was  tortured 
after  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  as  part 
of  the  June  4.  1989.  Chinese  army  crackdown 
on  demonstrators  for  democracy 

It  IS  widely  believed  that  the  authorities 
delayed  for  more  than  a  month  the  issuing  of 
a  resident's  visa  to  Krlstofs  infant  son  as  re- 
taliation for  Kristors  articles.  Because  of 
disagreements  over  arrangements  for  a  trip 
to  China  by  New  York  Times  Executive  Edi- 
tor Max  Krankel  in  which  the  Chinese 
seemed  to  want  to  limit  the  participation  of 
Kristof  and  his  Journalist  wife.  Sheryl 
WuDunn.  Frankel  has  postponed  the  visit. 

A  correspondent  for  the  British  Broadcast- 
ing Corp..  James  Miles,  was  detained  on  the 
eve  of  the  May  1  Labor  Day  holiday  for  at- 
tempting to  report  on  a  protest  in 
Tiananmen  Square  by  several  European 
labor  activists  He  was  released  after  several 
hours,  but  authorities  refused  to  return  his 
official  journalist  pass.  A  few  days  later. 
when  he  went  on  an  arranged.  Foreign  Min 
istry-approved  reporting  trip  outside  Beijing, 
he  was  told  after  he  arrived  that  his  visit 
had  to  be  canceled.  He  has  since  been  ac- 
cused of  taking  part  in  the  demonstration, 
which  Miles  denies. 

Journalists,  including  myself,  have  also 
been  closely  followed,  especially  on  officiallv 
approved  reporting  trips  outside  Beijing 
Wall  Street  Journal  bureau  chief  James 
McGregor  and  Reuter  bureau  chief  David 
Schlesinger  were  tailed  while  they  were  in 
the  coastal  city  of  Wenzhou  last  week  ,'\>>iiut 
the  same  time,  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
correspondent,  Jan  Wong,  and  a  Dutch  re- 
porter were  followed  while  they  were  in  re- 
mote Qinghal  province,  which  is  adjacent  to 
Tibet. 

During  a  trip  to  the  coastal  province  of 
Fujian  in  late  February,  Wong  and  1  were 
followed  around   the  clock   by   plainclothes 


nn.'n  uvi  !<n)t  and  by  car.  We  were  filmed  as 
we  were  leaving  Fuzhou,  the  provincial  cap- 
ital. 

One  woman,  a  prostitute  who  talked  to  us 
in  the  city  of  Xiamen,  a  special  economic 
zone  that  is  hoping  to  attract  more  foreign 
investment,  was  arrested  two  days  after 
speaking  with  us.  Other  Chinese  acquaint- 
ances were  interrogated  for  talking  with  us. 

During  the  episode  today,  the  police  offi- 
cials in  my  office  and  the  ones  guarding  my 
husband  and  son  in  the  apartment  13  floors 
below  kept  in  constant  communication  via 
walkie-tjilkle  with  unidentified  others  who 
apparently  were  their  superiors. 

The  police  were,  on  the  whole,  courteous, 
and  quite  concerned  about  following  strict 
procedures.  Several  lengthy  arguments 
broke  out,  however,  whenever  I  refused  to 
sign  papers  such  as  ones  showing  what  had 
ijeen  taken  from  the  office,  or  when  I  asked 
for  copies  of  what  I  had  signed  or  asked  them 
any  questions. 

Almost  all  of  the  conversation  was  in  Chi- 
nese One  official,  Wang  Guangfu,  who  said 
he  was  the  interpreter,  had  only  a  minimal 
grasp  of  English. 

After  they  had  confiscated  my  papers  and 
two  notebooks,  Wang  spoke  into  the  walkie- 
talkie 

"Come  in  Zero-Four,  this  is  Zero-Two,  We 
have  basically  achieved  our  objective."  He 
told  the  unidentified  person  that  the  talks 
had  not  gone  "ver.v  smoothly." 

The  man  who  appeared  to  be  in  charge 
gave  his  name  as  Dong  Xiaohua.  A  short  man 
who  wore  a  Western  suit,  he  produced  an 
identification  card  that  said  he  was  37  years 
old  and  a  section  chief  of  the  Beijing  City 
State  Security  Ministry.  (The  Ministry  of 
State  Security  is  China's  equivalent  of  the 
former  Soviet  KGB  secret  ser\'ice.  i 

In  addition  to  Dong  and  Wang,  there  was  a 
third  man  who  was  the  cameraman,  a  fourth 
man  who  took  notes  of  the  proceedings  and 
made  out  a  list  of  the  items  taken  from  the 
office,  and  a  fifth  person,  a  young  woman 
who  seemed  to  serve  no  role.  Two  uniformed 
police  officers  blocked  any  movement  into 
the  office,  and  two  men  with  walkie-talkies 
were  in  my  apartment  watching  my  husband 
and  son 

.My  husband  asked  for  permission  to  leave 
the  apartment  several  times.  Each  time,  he 
was  told  by  one  of  the  men.  in  English,  that 
he  would  not  be  allowed  to  do  so.  My  son  was 
frightened  and  confused  by  what  was  happen- 
ing, particularly  the  presence  of  the  two 
strangers  In  his  home. 

The  English-speaking  police  official  told 
my  husband:  ""'You  should  put  your  heart 
back  into  your  stomach   " 

"He  kept  repeating  that  phrase,"  my  hus- 
band said.  "I  don't  know  what  he  meant.  It 
w,i.-i  surreal." 

Mfanwhile,  upstairs  in  the  office,  Dong 
produced  a  search  warrant,  showing  what  he 
claimed  to  be  authority  to  search  my  three- 
room  office  It  was  clear  from  the  start,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  interested  only  in  the 
contents  of  my  office  safe. 

I  was  asked  to  open  the  safe,  and  two 
locked  drawers  inside  the  safe.  I  agreed  to  do 
so  because  they  had  a  search  warrant,  and 
because  they  made  clear  that  if  I  refused, 
they  would  use  other  means  to  gain  access. 

When  I  could  not  open  one  of  the  drawers 
because  I  did  not  have  the  ke.v.  they  radioed 
for  help  Several  minutes  later,  another  un- 
identified man  carrying  a  maroon  tool  bag 
came  into  the  office.  With  a  few  well-placed 
strikes  of  a  hammer  against  a  nail,  he  broke 
open  the  lock.  The  drawer  was  empty. 

In  addition  to  taking  papers  from  the  safe, 
the  police  also  rifled  through  several  note- 


books in  a  nearby  .=et  of  drawers.  r.;pp.nh' 
through  them  page  hy  page  before 
confiscating  two  of  them. 

It  was  only  then  that  they  began  to  ques- 
tion me  about  my  relationship  with  a  former 
classmate  at  Beijing  University,  where  I  had 
been  a  history  student  in  1977-78.  The  class- 
mate. Dong  said,  had  been  arrested,  and  wa.'^ 
under  investigation.  When  I  asked  whether 
my  classmate  had  been  formally  charged 
with  a  crime,  he  snapped.  'You  don't  need  to 
know  such  things,  ' 

Your  attitude  has  some  problems."  Dong 
said.  "Y'ou  have  not  been  cooperative 
enough." 

It  is  not  clear  what  will  happen  next.  The 
officials  directed  all  of  my  inquiries  to  the 
Foreign  .Ministry,  the  organ  in  charge  of 
overseeing  foreigri  Journalists.  None  of  the 
responsible  officials  could  be  reached  for 
comment  tonight. 


PRKSKRVE  THK  ENDANGERED 
.SPECIE.^  ACT 

(Mr,  Mc-DERMOTT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.! 

Mr.  McDERMOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  administration  proposed 
overriding  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
to  allow  the  extinction  of  the  northern 
spotted  owl  m  major  portions  of  the 
Northwest. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  that  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Seattle  Times. 

It  says: 

The  problem  is  not  overzealous  protection 
of  a  bird. 

The  problem  is  over-exploitation  of  natu- 
ral resources  *  *  *. 

Even  if  the  owl  were  allowed  to  become  ex- 
tinct, the  forests  that  once,  kept  mill  towns 
employed  soon  will  be  gone. 

We  all  are  concerned  about  jobs— in 
the  Northwest  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  But  the  fact  is  that  timber 
jobs  have  already  been  lost  due  to  over- 
cutting  of  the  forests— not  because  of 
the  Endangered  Species  Act, 

The  fact  is  that  timber  communities 
must  face  the  inevitable  task  of  eco- 
nomic diversification.  The  fact  is  that 
our  efforts  to  help  them  do  so  have 
been  rejected  by  this  administration. 
And  the  fact  is  that  gutting  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  will  never  bring  back 
harvest  levels  of  the  last  decade. 

The  Northwest  must  prepare  for  a 
different  future,  not  squander  its  lim- 
ited resources  in  a  futile  effort  to  re- 
capture the  past.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  help  us  do  so. 

[From  the  Seattle  Times,  May  10,  1992] 

Gutting  the  Act  Will  Not  Ptrr  Loggers 
I.VTo  Jobs 

When  politicians  like  Rep,  Rod  Chandler 
have  no  answers  for  distressed  timber  towns, 
they  blame  the  spotted  owl  and  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act.  Chandler  has  stepped  to 
the  front  of  the  anti-regulation,  property- 
rights  movement  by  proposing  to  gut  the 
act,  or  in  his  words  "put  people  on  equa; 
footing  with  plants  and  animals." 

Not  only  is  blaming  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  shortsighted,  it  completely  ignores 
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the  rea'.  reasons  why  forest  commar,:i;es  are 
dying.  -And  by  ignoring  the  causes,  those 
communities  are  doomed  tc  permanent  de- 
cline. 

The  problem  is  not  overzealous  protection 
of  a  bird  The  problem  is  over-expioitatlcir.  of 
natural  resources  sc  that  peopk>.  ar,:ma:s 
and  plants  dependent  on  those  resources  are 
no  longer  sustainable,  Boom-and-bust  cvties 
in  the  forest  industry,  overseas  competition 
and  automation  reduced  timber  jobs  in  Or- 
egon, for  example,  by  17  percent  between  1979 
and  1989 — long  before  the  spotted  owl  became 
a  household  word. 

Like  the  owl.  mill  towns  are  facing  the 
consequences  of  the  destruction  of  once-plen- 
tiful old-growth  forests.  Even  if  the  owl  were 
allowed  to  become  extinct,  the  forests  that 
once  kept  mill  towns  employed  soon  will  be 
gone. 

The  only  solution  is  intelligent  manage- 
m.ent  of  resources  before  resource-based 
economies  and  species  reach  the  brink  of  ca- 
tastrophe Only  by  protecting  ecosystems 
early  in  the  game  can  communities  avoid 
clashing  with  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 
the  law  of  last  resort. 

Some  639  threatened  or  endangered  plant 
and  animal  species  have  been  granted  federal 
protection.  Since  1979,  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  has  evaluated  121,000 
projects  for  impact  on  endangered  species. 
Only  a  tiny  percentage — 668  projects — have 
required  some  modification.  This  fact,  of 
course,  has  been  completely  ignored  by  crit- 
ics bent  on  destroying  the  law. 

The  spotted  owl  case  admittedly  is  dif- 
ferent from  other  endangered  species  cases. 
It  involves  an  entire  ecosystem,  not  just  one 
creature.  But  its  lessons  are  instructive.  Had 
conservation  of  woodland  species  been  a  con- 
sideration in  federal  timber  sales,  the  owl 
population  would  not  have  been  allowed  to 
dwindle  to  3,000  pairs  in  millions  of  acres 

The  same  myopic  mismanagement  is  hap- 
pening with  the  nation's  wetlands.  Nearly  a 
third  of  all  endangered  species  live  in  wet- 
land habitats.  Yet  more  than  half  of  the  220 
million  acres  of  original  wetlands  have  been 
destroyed,  and  300,000  acres  are  being  filled 
annually. 

At  some  point,  a  once-common  frog  or  reed 
will  be  found  to  be  on  the  verge  of  extinction 
and  living  on  land  slotted  for  shopping  mall 
or  housing  development.  Again,  the  debate 
will  be  frogs  vs  jobs.  Y'ears  of  litigation  may 
resuscitate  the  critter,  but  will  not  bring 
back  lost  habitat  or  strengthen  the  local 
economy. 

It  need  not  play  out  this  way.  Proper  land- 
use  policies  would  protect  a  species  before 
Its  population  drops  Creating  ecological  re- 
serves would  ensure  a  range  of  habitat  so  no 
one  site  would  be  locked  up  by  an  endan- 
gered species.  Making  biodiversity  a  goal  m 
federal  resource  management  would  dampen 
the  tilt  toward  short-term  profits. 

Destroying  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
will  not  build  thriving  communities  or  fore- 
stall ecological  disaster.  On  this  issue  in  par- 
ticular, lawmakers  must  take  the  long  view. 


NATIONAL  .^MALL  BUSINESS 
WEEK.  1992 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  SISISKY]  is 
recognized  I'or  5  minutes, 

Mr,  SISISKY,  Madam  Speaker,  tne  name 
AnCv  IRELAND  IS.  38  man>  people  knew,  syn- 
onymous with  small  business  Few  Members 
of  this  d'Sl'nguishea  body  have  dispiavec!  as 
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stmny  ,i  t  ommitment  to  this  country's  small 
businesses,  or  have  so  zealously  guarded 
small  business  interests,  as  our  respected  col- 
league. Mr  Ireland. 

I  have  known  Andy  since  coming  to  Con- 
gress m  1983  As  chairman  o(  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Sutxommittee  on  Exports.  Tax  Policy, 
and  Special  Protilems,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
having  Andy  serve  as  the  sutxommittee's 
ranking  minority  nnember.  and  later  as  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  lull  committee 
Over  this  period  we  have  developed  a  strong 
friendship  as  well  as  a  productive  working  re- 
lationship, and  I  will  miss  him  dearly  when  he 
retires  at  the  close  ol  the  I02d  Congress. 

The  great  thing  atwut  Andy — and  this  is 
something  that  I  will  remember  lor  a  long 
time — IS  the  attable,  bipartisan  way  he  ap- 
proaches his  work.  No  matter  how  difticult  the 
issue,  he  is  always  ready  to  lend  his  assist- 
ance in  the  most  congenial  and  personable 
way  in  an  effort  to  find  real  solutions  to  prob- 
lems facing  small  business. 

You  can  always  count  on  Andy  to  take  the 
reasonable  and  responsible  pxssition.  You  can 
always  count  on  Andy  to  be  genuinely  inter- 
ested in  the  plight  ol  small  companies  and  m 
finding  ways  to  aid  them  And  you  can  always 
count  on  And-'s  enthusiastic  advocacy  of 
small  business  concerns 

One  of  these  corx:erns.  and  one  ol  the  rrrore 
pressing,  m  my  opinion,  is  the  lack  of  access 
lor  small  business  to  export  financing.  For 
many  years.  Andy  has  championed  ellorts  to 
make  the  Export-Import  Bank  more  accessible 
and  responsive  to  the  small  business  export- 
ing community  Indeed.  Representative  Ire- 
land was  instrumental  in  establishing 
Eximbank's  small  business  set-aside  program, 
and  has  continued  to  watch  the  program 
closely  to  ensure  that  Eximbank  meets  con- 
gressional mandates 

Largely  as  a  result  ol  Mr  Ireland's  vigi- 
lance and  the  continued  interest  of  my  sub- 
committee, the  Eximtjank  recently  announced 
a  new  initiative  designed  to  improve  small 
business  access  to  export  financing  It  in- 
cludes, for  example,  the  creation  of  a  small 
business  division  at  the  Bank,  an  increase  in 
lis  guarantee  of  working  capital  loans  from  90 
to  100  percent,  and  a  pledge  by  the  Bank  to 
iron  out  some  ol  the  wrinkles  in  its  loan  guar- 
antee program  At  first  glance,  this  promising 
new  program  seems  to  t)e  a  real  victory  for 
the  small  exporters  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
entirely  fitting  and  appropriate  that  Mr  Ireland 
IS  able  to  see  the  fruits  ol  his  latxjr  prior  to 
leaving  this  prestigious  body 

When  Andv  and  I  met  with  Eximbank  offi- 
cials to  discuss  this  new  proposal,  we  were 
tx)th  pleased  by  the  Eximbank's  enhanced 
awareness  of  the  tremendous  enthusiasm  and 
exporting  potential  ol  our  small  business  com- 
munity We  tx)th  expressed  gratification  over 
the  lad  that  Eximbank  was  Imally  acknowledg- 
ing the  real  need  lor  our  country's  smaller  ex- 
porters lor  adequate  exporting  linancing  I  am 
saddened,  however,  to  think  that  Andy  and  his 
eagle  eye  tor  banking  detail  will  not  be  here  to 
follow  the  progress  ol  this  initiative  m  the 
years  lo  come. 

I  lirmly  believe  that  this  new  Eximbank  Pro- 
gram IS.  in  large  part,  a  product  ol  a  new  con- 
sensus that  has  emerged  regarding  American 
small  business    More  and  more,   (people  are 


waking  up  to  what  Andi  Ireland  has  known 
all  along  that  smalt  business  is  crucial  to  the 
health  and  stability  of  our  economy,  that  small 
business  is  the  largest  source  ol  new  |obs. 
and  that  small  business  will  likely  be  the  pri- 
mary force  that  pulls  this  country  out  of  reces- 
sion 

As  always.  I  commend  our  Nation's  small 
entrepreneurs  for  the  important  role  they  play 
They  indeed  are  deserving  ol  our  recognition, 
and  I  applaud  each  and  every  man  and 
woman  who  has  chosen  to  pursue  the  goal  ol 
running  one's  own  business  After  all.  small 
business  people  deserve  credit  lor  most  ot  the 
innovation  and  technological  breakthroughs  m 
our  economy  They  not  only  brave  the  risks  of 
building  their  own  businesses,  but  also  create 
new  |Obs  in  the  process  And  it  is  small  busi- 
nesses who  embody  the  distinctively  American 
spirit  of  entrepreneurship 

As  I  have  said  many  times,  it  is  hard  to 
overstate  the  importance  ot  small  business  to 
our  Nation.  They  are  the  backbone  of  our 
economy  and  are  indeed  deserving  ol  our 
commerxJation 


THE  IMPORTANCK  OF  THE 
PRIVATE  SECTOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyominsf  [Mr.  Thomas]  is 
recof^nized  for  h  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  rose  last  week  to  talk  about 
an  area  that  I  think  is  of  extreme  \m- 
portance  to  us.  and  that  is  overrei^ula- 
tion.  or  exi.:essive  ii'k'ulatioii.  I  got 
going  so  well  that  I  used  my  time  be- 
fore I  was  finished,  so  I  am  back  for  the 
second  exciting  Installment  of  that 
issue 

Let  me  review  just  a  moment.  It 
seems  to  me  that  suret.y  the  most  im- 
portant thing  that  faces  us  in  this  Con- 
gress Is  to  do  what  wc  can  to  entourage 
and  enrit:h  the  econom.y.  that  what  we 
really  need  are  jobs  for  everyone  who  is 
willing  to  work.  Other  activities  such 
as  health  care  and  the  deficit  are  not 
going  to  be  solved  unless  we  indeed 
have  a  strong  private  sector.  The  pri- 
vate sector  is  where  jobs  are  created. 
The  private  sector  is  where  wealth  is 
created.  The  Government  does  not  cre- 
ate wealth  We  have  to  Uike  wealth 
from  the  private  sector  In  order  to 
have  Government  activities. 

I  talked  a  little  bit  about  the  cost  of 
regulation,  the  fact  that  regulation 
costs  about  $450  billion  a  year  that  is 
borne,  of  course,  by  all  of  us:  $115  bil- 
lion in  the  envtionmental  area;  $28  bil- 
lion simply  in  safety  regulation;  $230 
billion  in  economic  readjustment,  and 
$100  billion  in  paperwork. 

I  talked  a  little  liit  about  the  appro- 
priate role  of  Congress,  and  there  is 
one.  of  course,  of  Government  to  regu- 
late. We  do  need  a  referee  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  but  we  simply  have  over- 
regulated  and  we  have  not  done  much 
about  it.  We  continue,  in  fact,  to  add 
more  and  more  regulation. 

One  of  the  problems,  of  course,  is 
that  each  time  there  is  something  we 


have  to  deal  with,  the  Congress  is  in- 
clined to  put  more  regulation  on.  We 
are  inclined  to  fix  it  through  regula- 
tion. 

To  compound  the  problem  we  have,  of 
course,  agencies  that  when  they  write 
the  rules  go  beyond,  often  go  beyond 
the  spirit  of  the  rule  and  make  the  reg- 
ulations even  more  onerous  than  they 
were  before. 

I  suggest.  Madam  Speaker,  that  we 
really  ought  to  take  a  look  at  each 
time  we  pass  a  law  in  this  place.  We 
ought  to  take  a  look  at  what  it  costs, 
what  It  means  in  terms  of  regulations, 
what  it  means  in  terms  of  overregula- 
tion.  that  we  ought  to  take  a  look  at 
Ol,YMI-I.\  SNuwE's  bill  and  say  that  if 
we  are  going  to  mandate  rules  and  reg- 
ulations on  local  government,  that 
there  ought  to  go  with  it  some  money. 

Every  time  I  go  to  Wyoming  I  meet 
with  small  towns  and  local  govern- 
ments who  say.  "Look,  we  simply  can't 
afford  to  do  the  kinds  of  things  that 
you  have  laid  on  us.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  to  treat  the  solid  waste  dumps. 
for  example,  in  a  town  of  400  the  same 
as  you  do  in  Boston,  MA.  "  and  that  is 
kind  of  a  one-fits-all  kind  of  thing  that 
we  have  put  on  it. 

So  I  hope  we  will  say  and  Join  with 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Maine,  and  say  that  if  we  are  going  to 
have  mandates,  that  you  have  to  fund 
them. 

I  think  we  ought  to  find  a  way  as 
well  to  say  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  preempt  State  law  and  local  law. 
There  is  a  legitimate  reason,  of  course, 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  preempt 
local  law  in  some  instances,  but  we  do 
not  say  what  our  intentions  are  and  we 
end  up  in  court  spending  a  great  deal  of 
money,  and  all  this  law  requires  is  that 
when  you  preempt  local  statutes,  if 
that  is  your  intention,  you  say  so.  We 
go  through  It  once  a  year  and  take  care 
of  it. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  do 
need  to  have  a  mechanism  for  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  the  regulation 
is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
statute.  I  am  afraid  we  go  far  beyond 
it.  Even  in  our  little  legislature  in  Wy- 
oming, one  of  the  most  volunteer 
groups  In  this  country,  we  have  a  coun- 
cil that  reviews  the  administrative  and 
agency  rules  and  regulations  to  see  if 
they  indeed  fit 

So  Madam  Speaker.  I  think  we  con- 
tinue to  talk  about  how  we  want  to  do 
something  with  small  business,  how  we 
want  to  develop  jobs  in  this  country, 
how  we  want  to  get  the  economy  going, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  lay  on  the 
very  economy  that  we  want  to  get 
going  excessive  regulations.  1  suggest 
that  we  ought  to  stop  talking  about  it 
and  that  we  ought  to  do  something 
about  it. 
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THE  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 
REDUCTION  ACT  OF  1992 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Collins  of  Michigan).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  St.\rk]  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes, 

Mr  STARK.  Madam  Speaker,  lor  nearly  half 
a  century,  the  Soviet  Union  was  the  greatest 
single  threat  to  United  States  national  security. 
During  that  time,  nuclear  weapons  served  the 
important  strategic  purpose  ot  deterring  Soviet 
aggression.  It  was  a  risky  policy — failure  ol  de- 
terrence would  have  meant  the  almost  certain 
destruction  of  civilization  and  possibly  the 
human  race— but  it  paid  off  in  the  end.  We 
kept  the  Soviets  Irom  invading  Western  Eu- 
rope, Japan,  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  other  areas 
of  strategic  importance,  until  Imally  the 
USSR,  collapsed  under  the  weight  of  its  own 
contradictions.  Now  the  cold  war  is  over,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  disbanded,  and  its  succes- 
sor states  are  progressing  rapidly  toward  polit- 
ical and  economic  reform 

These  developments  are  so  significant  and 
profound  that  they  call  for  a  complete  reexam- 
ination of  U.S.  strategic  nuclear  doctrines. 
What  role,  if  any.  do  nuclear  weaipons  now 
play  in  advancing  US,  national  security,  and 
how  large  an  arsenal  do  we  need'' 

The  United  States  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union  currently  have  more  than  10,000  strate- 
gic warheads  each.  The  START  agreement 
would  reduce  those  numtDers  to  9,500  lor  the 
United  States  and  7,000  for  the  former  Soviet 
republics  President  Bush  has  proposed  fur- 
ther reductions  to  alxiut  4,500  for  each  side 
and  President  Yeltsin  has  called  lor  cuts  down 
to  atxiut  2.500  each  In  a  major  report  issued 
last  August — t>elore  the  attempted  coup  m  the 
Soviet  Union — the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  proposed  that  1,000-2.000  war- 
heads could  provide  an  adequate  deterrent 
Bui  the  most  important  question  remains  what 
are  we  seeking  to  deter'' 

There  are  three  arguments  for  maintaining  a 
nuclear  arsenal  of  any  size  All  three  have 
some  limitations. 

1.  INSURANCE  AGAiMST  RENEWED  mOSTili'^ES  fROW  ^"E 
PQOMER  SOVIE'  REPUBLICS 

We  cannot  know  for  certain  how  reform  will 
develop  in  the  former  Soviet  republics.  Right 
now  the  signs  appear  mostly  positive,  but  no 
one  foresaw  how  rapidly  the  old  regime  would 
break  down.  There  are  still  thousands  ot  hard- 
liners holding  pxDSitions  throughout  the  former 
Soviet  bureaucracies.  And  economic  reform 
could  cause  years  of  pain  and  hardship,  pos- 
sibly leading  to  political  instability.  As  former 
President  Gortjachev  said  recently,  "we  have 
evaded  a  major  war,  but  as  it  appears,  we  are 
sinking  into  chaos  of  conflicts  of  a  different 
order." 

But  even  with  these  uncertainties,  we 
should  still  seize  the  opportunity  to  make  sig- 
nificant, verifiable  reductions  m  our  nuclear  ar- 
senals Should  a  hostile  relationship  reemerge 
with  Russia  in  the  near  term,  it  would  be  in 
our  interests  to  be  facing  a  smaller,  more  sur- 
vivabie  nuclear  arsenal,  pjerhaps  in  the  range 
of  2.500  to  1,000  warheads  located  mostly  on 
submarines  and  txjmbers.  Even  a  much  small- 
er United  States  arsenal  could  destroy  hun- 
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dreds  of  military  targets  all  across  the  former 
Soviet  Union. 

2.  A  DETERRENT  AGAINST  AGGRESSION  BY  TERROPiST 
REGIMES  LIKE  IRAQ  AND  NOR'N  KOREA 

This  IS  a  much  more  dubious  argument.  Nu- 
clear weapons  failed  to  deter  Iraq  from  invad- 
ing Kuwait  or  subsequent  ignonng  U.N.  de- 
mands to  withdraw.  Nuclear  weapons  didn't 
prevent  Iran  from  holding  52  Americans  hos- 
tage for  more  than  a  year.  And  nuclear  weap- 
ons have  failed  to  prevent  either  of  these 
countnes.  or  others  like  Syna  and  Libya,  from 
providing  support  tor  terrorist  activities  all  over 
the  world.  The  problem  is  that  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  simply  not  a  credible  threat  except  in 
the  most  dire  of  circumstances,  such  as  in  re- 
taliation of  a  OLJClear  attack.  Perhaps  explicitly 
and  publicly  targeting  certain  problem  coun- 
tries would  make  the  deterrent  more  credible, 
but  would  also  give  these  regimes  added  in- 
centive and  rationale  to  build  nuclear  weapons 
of  their  own.  At  the  first  U.N.  special  session 
on  disarmament  in  1978.  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration explicitly  pledged  that  the  United  States 
would  never  use  nuclear  weapons  against  a 
non-nuclear  state  not  engaged  in  armed  ag- 
gression supported  by  a  nuclear  power.  This 
"negative  security  assurance"  has  been  re- 
confirmed by  the  Reagan  and  Bush  Adminis- 
trations and  should  be  maintained.  Massive 
conventional  firepower  pinpointed  at  military 
targets,  such  as  that  used  at  times  in  the  gulf 
war,  is  a  more  credible  deterrent  with  fewer 
political  problems. 

;•    DE^ERPEN'  AGAINST  EMERGING  NUCLEAR  A'EASON 
STATES 

Nuclear  proliferation  is  a  real  threat  to  US. 
national  securrty — probably  the  leading  threat, 
now  that  the  cold  war  is  over.  Besides  the  five 
declared  nuclear  powers — the  United  States, 
former  Soviet  Union,  China,  France,  and  Brit- 
ain— three  other  countnes — India.  Pakistan. 
and  Israel — either  have  nuclear  weapons  or 
could  build  them  on  short  notice.  A  number  of 
other  countries,  including  Iraq.  North  Korea. 
Iran,  Libya,  Algena,  South  Africa,  Brazil,  and 
Argentina  are  pursuing  or  have  recently  pur- 
sued a  nuclear  weapwns  capability.  Addition- 
ally, with  the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Ukraine,  Belarus,  and  Kazakhstan  are  now  all 
potential  nuclear  weapon  states  in  addition  to 
Russia.  It  also  remains  quite  possible  that 
some  ol  the  approximately  30.000  Soviet  war- 
heads might  have  tjeen  transferred  to  coun- 
tries like  Iran  or  Iraq. 

The  United  States  must  undertake  aggres- 
sive new  non-proliferation  policies  to  address 
these  various  threats.  Clearly  an  immediate 
priority  must  be  getting  nuclear  weapons  out 
of  the  non-Russian  former  Soviet  Republics 
and  ensuring  that  all  former  Soviet  warheads 
are  accounted  for.  We  also  need  to  strengthen 
and  create  international  regimes  to  prevent 
countries — especially  the  former  Soviet  Re- 
publics— from  translernng  nuclear  equipment, 
material,  technology,  and  expertise  to  other 
countries  wishing  to  build  the  bomb.  These  ef- 
forts include  more  comprehensive  and  better- 
enforced  export  controls,  stricter  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  [IAEA]  safeguards  on 
civilian  nuclear  facilities,  and  a  phase-out  of 
plutonium  and  highly  enriched  uranium  for  ci- 
vilian uses.  The  U.N.  Security  Council  should 
be  empowered  to  enforce  these  measures 
through  sanctions  and,  if  necessary,  military 
force 
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The  policy  priority  should  tie  preventing  pro- 
liferation from  occurnng  in  tfie  first  place,  rath- 
er than  on  addressing  once  it  tiappens  But,  m 
all  protability  further  proliferation  will  take 
place  and  the  United  States  must  t*  able  to 
respond.  Fortunately,  it  should  take  several 
decades  tiefore  any  country  aside  from  Israel 
or  India  (and  possibly  Pakistan]  can  IxjiW  a 
large  number  of  nuclear  weapons  or  tt>e  long- 
range  ballistic  missiles  to  deliver  them.  Even  a 
few  nuclear  weapons  could  present  a  tremen- 
dous security  threat,  such  as  a  terrorist  strike, 
but  such  threats  are  largely  undeterrable  The 
United  States  will  have  to  maintain  a  nuclear 
force  large  enough  to  balance  that  of  any 
emerging  nuclear  weapon  state  which  has  tfie 
capability  of  targeting  the  United  States.  An 
eventual  reduction  of  the  United  States  and 
Russian  arsenals  down  to  about  i.OOO  war- 
heads, with  additional  lower  caps  placed  on 
the  arsenals  ol  France.  Bntain.  and  China, 
would  give  the  United  States  a  significant  de- 
terrent against  Russia  while  still  having 
enough  additional  warheads  to  balance  any 
other  country's  arsenal  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. 

At  this  time,  nuclear  weapons  do  not  serve 
a  strategic  purpose  for  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept possibly  to  deter  China  from  attacking  our 
allies  in  the  Far  East — an  unlikely  scenano 
Russia  and  the  other  former  Sovier  Republics 
are  not.  at  this  moment,  our  enemies,  France, 
Britain,  and  Israel  are  not  even  potential  en- 
emies. Our  relationship  with  India  and  Paki- 
stan IS  at  times  shaky  but  not  openly  hostile 
and  neither  of  these  countnes  have  the  cur- 
rent capability  of  delivering  nuclear  weapons 
to  targets  of  vital  United  States  strategic  im- 
portance. No  other  country  in  the  world  is 
close  to  having  more  than  a  handful  of  nuclear 
warheads  of  relatively  low  yield,  which  we 
could  more  than  balance  with  advanced  con- 
ventional firepower. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  United  States  will  need 
to  maintain  a  nuclear  arsenal  of  some  size  for 
the  foreseeable  future  as  insurance  against 
further  proliferation  and  changing  pwhticai  de- 
velopments, most  sfjecifically  the  possible  re- 
emergence  of  a  hostile  relationship  with  one 
or  more  ot  the  former  Soviet  Republics,  in  the 
meantime,  we  should  begin  negotiations  to 
make  significant  and  continuous  reductions  m 
the  number  nuclear  weapons  in  all  countries, 
through  a  stage-by-stage  process. 

S'AGE  ONE 

As  a  first,  immediate  state,  the  United 
States  should  undertake  initiatives  to  help  en- 
sure that  all  nuclear  weapons  are  withdrawn 
from  the  non-Russian  former  Soviet  Republics 
At  the  same  time,  we  should  pursue  an  agree- 
ment with  Russia  to  reduce  our  respective  nu- 
clear arsenals  to  2,500  strategic  warheads 
each  and  eliminate  all  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  eliminated  warheads  should  be  inv 
mediately  deactivated  and  subsequently  dis- 
mantled, with  matenals  and  components 
stored  under  bilateral  or  multilateral  controls. 

STAGE  TWO 

Following  the  conclusion  ot  such  a  pact,  the 
United  States  should  pursue  subsequent  ne- 
gotiations with  Russia.  France.  Britain,  ar>d 
China  to  reduce  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sian arsenals  down  to  lOOO  warheads,  with 
lower  caps  for  the  other  countnes. 
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FURTHER  STAGES 

After  this  subsequent  agreement,  the  United 
States  should  undertake  negotiations  with 
Russia.  France.  Britain,  arxl  China  to  make 
additional  stage-by  stage  reductions  m  each 
countries'  nuclear  arsenals 

Concurrent  with  these  state-by -stage  reduc- 
tions, the  United  States  should  also  undertake 
negotiations  to  achieve  a  worldwide,  verifiable 
agreement  to  end.  by  1995.  the  production  of 
Plutonium  and  highly  enrictied  uranium  for 
weapons  purposes  and  to  place  existing 
stockpiles  of  such  materials  under  bilateral  or 
multilateral  controls  We  should  also  seek  lo 
negotiate  a  comprehensive  test  ban  by  1996 
leaving  time  for  a  lew  more  nuclear  tests  lor 
weapons-safety  purposes  These  agreements. 
if  adequately  enforced,  would  at  the  least 
free/e  the  development  o(  nuclear  weapons 
programs  in  India.  Israel.  Pakistan,  and  other 
countries  not  yet  party  to  the  Non-Proliteration 
Treaty 

To  buttress  these  measures,  we  should  also 
seek  an  agreement  to  phase  out  the  use  of 
Plutonium  and  highly  enrichtxt  uranium  tor 
even  civilian  purposes  A  worldwide,  total 
delegitimation  of  weapons-grade  material 
woukj  make  it  far  more  difficult  lor  any  country 
to  develop  the  tximb,  clandestinely  or  other 
wise  Any  smoke  would  point  lo  fire 

It  should  be  possible  to  move  fairly  quickly 
through  the  first  two  reduction  stages,  down  to 
1,000  warheads  each  for  the  United  States 
and  Russia  The  pace  at  which  subsequent 
stages  shall  occur  will  depend  on  a  number  of 
factors,  including  Advances  in  verification, 
safeguard,  and  export  control  methods  and 
technologies,  increased  participation  m  the 
Nuclear  Non- Proliferation  Treaty  and  other 
non-proliferation  regimes  like  the  nuclear  sup- 
p)liers  group  and  the  missile  technology  control 
regime,  strengthened  and  improved  political 
relations  among  all  countries,  and  the  degree 
lo  which  further  multilateral  nuclear  arms  re- 
ductions will  enhartce  rather  than  hinder  Unit- 
ed States  national  security 

The  last  point  should  be  obvious,  but  serves 
as  a  reminder  that  arms  control  is  not  an  end 
in  itself,  but  a  means  of  assuring  our  security 
interests 

As  political  and  economic  reform  takes  root 
in  Russia  and  the  other  former  Soviet  Reput> 
lics.  and  the  United  States  develops  closer 
ties  with  these  countries,  the  possibility  of  re- 
newed hostilities  will  become  increasingly  re- 
nx)te  It  IS  quite  possible  that  in  10  or  15  years 
we  will  view  Russia  much  the  way  we  view 
France  today,  as  a  close  ally  with  whom  we 
trave  occasional  friction  Without  Russia  as  an 
enemy  and  with  very  strict  controls  in  place  to 
prevent  other  countries  from  acquiring  nuclear 
weapons  or  cheating  on  agreements,  no  coun- 
try would  need  more  than  a  lew  do/en  nuclear 
weapons  to  have  an  adequate  deterrent 
against  a  remote,  but  possible,  break-out 
country 

Down  the  road  a  numt)er  ol  years,  it's  p)os- 
sible  lo  imagine  a  scenario  in  which  each  of 
the  current  nuclear  weapon  slates  maintains  a 
fiandful  ol  warheads  under  pint  national  and 
intemational  control  With  the  necessary  strict 
measures  in  place,  it  would  t)e  difficult  tor  any 
country  lo  build  more  ttian  a  handful  of  weap- 
ons clandestinely  in  any  reasonatJie  fjeriod  ol 
time  If  a  snnall  break-out  did  occur  the  nuclear 


weapon  states  could  retake  full  control  of  their 
small  arsenals  and  the  U  N  Security  Council 
could  employ  sanctions  or  even  military  force 
against  the  break  out  country  in  question  in  a 
worse  case  scenario,  we  could  simply  restart 
the  arms  race  at  that  lime,  taking  advantage 
of  our  technological  superiority 

Today.  Madam  Speaker,  I  am  introducing 
along  with  my  colleague  Mr  Evans,  the  Nu- 
clear Weapons  Reduction  Act  of  i992  This 
legislation  requires  the  President  to  pursue  the 
policy  goals  laid  out  atXDve  a  quick  agreerTient 
lo  cut  United  States  and  Russian  nuclear 
torces  down  to  ?,500  warhc^ads,  a  subsequent 
agreement  lo  cut  down  to  '  ,000  warheads  on 
each  Side,  with  further  staqe-by-staqe  reduc- 
tion in  the  nuclear  lorces  of  all  countries  taking 
place,  with  the  pace  determined  by  certain 
specific  criteria  The  bill  also  calls  for  a  world- 
wide ban,  by  199b,  on  the  production  of  pluto- 
nium  and  highly-ennched  uranium  for  military 
purposes  and  significantly  strengthen  and  ex- 
pand multilateral  regimes  to  prevent  countries 
from  acquiring,  or  helping  other  nations  to  ac- 
quire, nuclear  weapons  This  legislation  pro- 
vides the  blue  print  for  achieving  a  safer, 
saner  world  for  future  generations 

For  50  years,  nuclear  weapons  worked  to 
our  strategic  advantage— they  were  our  great 
equali/er  against  overwhelming  Soviet  con- 
ventional torces  in  F.urope  and  elsewhere. 
Today,  nuclear  weapons  are  other  countries' 
great  equali/er  against  our  conventional  supe- 
riority To  ihe  extent  that  we  can  reduce  and 
eventually  eliminate  the  bomb,  we  should.  It  is 
in  our  interests 

H  R 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ol  the  United  States  ol  America  in 
Ciingri'ss  asscnhled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITIJE. 

This    Ai  I    may    be   cited    as   the     'Nuclear 
Weapons  Reduition  Act  of  1992  " 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Con»{ress  finds  that— 

ill  despite  favorable  developments  In  Unit- 
ed Stat«s  relations  with  the  republics  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  a  major  threat  to  the 
seiurity  of  the  United  Slates  and  the  world 
remains  nuclear  weajxjns.  whether  in  the 
hands  of  former  Soviet  republics  or  govern- 
ments in  areas  in  which  regional  conflicts 
are  occurring. 

('2 1  proposals  hy  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  President  of  the  Russian  Fed- 
eration to  reduce  strategu-  nuclear  arsenals 
to  levels  of  about  4.700  and  2.500  respectively, 
while  commendable  as  intermediate  stages, 
wriuld  leave  m  the  possession  of  1  or  more 
former  Soviet  republics  and  the  United 
States,  should  a  hostile  relationship  re- 
emerge,  arsenals  far  larger  than  are  nec- 
essary to  deter  nuclear  attack: 

i3i  the  case  of  Iraq  demonstrates  the  need 
lo  improve  significantly  the  current  system 
of  controls  to  prevent  nonnuclear-weapon 
states  from  developing  nuclear  weapons. 

14)  concurrent  with  these  new  nuclear  dan- 
gers, opportunities  for  achieving  worldwide 
reduction  and  control  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  materials  are  now  greater  than  at  any 
time  since  the  emergence  of  nuclear  weapons 
50  years  ago;  and 

i5)  it  IS  imperative  m  the  security  Interests 
of  both  the  United  States  and  the  world  com- 
munity for  the  President  and  the  Congress  to 
act  immediately  to  seize  these  opportunities 
while  they  still  exist 

SEC.  S.  UNITED  STATES  POLICY. 

It  shall  be  the  goal  of  the  United  States 
to- 


ll I  Significantly  and  continuously  reduce 
the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  in  all  coun- 
tries through  a  stage-by-stage  process,  the 
pace  of  which  shall  be  contingent  on  several 
factors,  including  - 

I  A)  advances  in  verification,  safeguard,  and 
export  control  methods  and  technologies; 

iBi  increased  participation  in  the  Treaty 
on  the  Non-proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons; 

iCi  strengthened  and  Improved  political  re- 
lations among  all  countries:  and 

iDi  the  degree  to  which  further  multilat- 
eral nuclear  arms  reductions  will  enhance 
rather  than  hinder  United  States  national 
security. 

i2i  achieve,  through  negotiations  with 
former  Soviet  republics,  the  elimination  of 
all  nuclear  weapons  in  all  the  former  Soviet 
republics,  except  for  the  Russian  Federation. 
as  soon  as  possible: 

i3>  reach  agreement  as  soon  as  possible 
with  the  Russian  Federation  to  reduce  the 
numlser  of  nuclear  weapons  in  each  country's 
arsenal  to  an  intermediate  level  of  approxi- 
mately 2,500  warheads, 

i4i  as  soon  as  possible  after  such  an  agree- 
ment IS  reached,  begin  negotiations  with  the 
Russian  Federation,  the  United  Kingdom. 
France,  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
t<.>  further  reduce  the  number  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  approximately  1.000  warheads 
each  for  the  Russian  Federation  and  the 
t-'nited  States,  with  lower  levels  for  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom.  France,  and  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China: 

i5i  after  such  a  subsequent  agreement  is 
reached,  conduct  negotiations  with  the  Rus- 
sian Federation,  the  United  Kingdom. 
France,  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  and 
other  countries,  to  make  further  stage-by- 
stage  reductions  in  each  country's  nuclear 
arsenals  consistent  with  paragraph  (1): 

(6)  provide  immediate  IJnited  States  assist- 
ance that  would  be  available  to  securely  dis- 
able, transport,  store,  and  ultimately  dis- 
mantle former  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  and 
missiles  for  such  weapons,  and  to  identify  al- 
ternative employment  opportunities  for 
former  Soviet  nuclear  weapwns  designers  and 
technicians; 

i7i  achieve  a  worldwide,  verifiable  agree- 
ment to  end  by  1995  the  production  of  Pluto- 
nium and  highly  enriched  uranium  for  weap- 
ons purposes  and  to  place  existing  stockpiles 
of  such  materials  under  bilateral  inter- 
national controls;  and 

(S)  Significantly  strengthen  and  expand 
multilateral  regimes  to  prevent  countries 
from  developing,  or  assisting  other  countries 
to  develop,  nuclear  weapons  or  their  compo- 
nents, and  strengthen  and  create  Inter- 
national mechanisms  to  enforce  these  re- 
gimes 

SEC.  4.  BIANNUAL  REPtJRTS. 

By  January  1  and  July  1  of  each  year,  the 
President  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
actions  taken  to  date  and  the  actions 
planned  for  the  next  6  months— 

il)  by  the  United  Slates,  the  Russian  Fed- 
eration, and  other  former  Soviet  republics  to 
achieve  the  policy  objectives  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  (2i.  (3).  and  (6)  of  section  3:  and 

i2)  by  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries to  achieve  the  policy  objectives  set 
forth  in  paragraphs  (li.  i4),  (5i.  i7i.  and  i8i  of 
section  3 

These  reports  shall  be  unclassified,   with  a 
classified  appendix  if  necessary 


THK  FORMULATION  OF  ENERGY 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
POLICIES 

The  SPE:AKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen 


tleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  WoLPE]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr  WOLPE.  Madam  Speaker,  we  de- 
baled  the  Energy  Security  Act  of  1980 
during  my  first  term  in  the  House. 
That  legislation  was  intended  to  reduce 
our  Nations  vulnerability  to  an  oil 
supply  disruption.  Now— during  my 
last  term  in  this  body— we  are  about  to 
consider  comprehensive  energy  legisla- 
tion for  the  first  lime  in  12  years.  In 
the  interim,  our  Nation  has  continued 
to  be  dangerously  overdependent  upon 
foreign  oil. 

The  Investigations  and  Oversight 
Subcommittee  of  the  Comm.ittee  on 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology,  which 
I  chair,  has  held  a  series  of  hearings  in 
the  past  6  m.onths  lo  examine  the  for- 
mulation of  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment policy  at  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

I  have  taken  this  special  order  this 
evening  to  share  my  views  on  how  the 
Federal  Go%-ernment  establishes  its  en- 
ergy research  and  development  prior- 
ities based  upon  both  the  hearings  and 
my  involvement  in  energy  policy  over 
the  last  14  years.  While  this  may  seem 
like  a  rather  dry  topic  to  some,  it  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  significance  in 
determining  if  our  tax  dollai-s  are  being 
invested  in  a  manner  that  will  most  ef- 
ficiently and  effectively  ensure  the  fu- 
ture energy  security  of  our  Nation. 

We  spend  billions  of  dollars  every 
year  on  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment. I  have  long  contended  that  prior- 
ities for  the  expenditure  of  such  funds 
should  be  determined  by  using  objec- 
tive criteria  to  compare  competing  en- 
ergy investments  to  determine  how  we 
can  most  effectively  reduce  our  de- 
pendence upon  petroleum. 

Unfortunately,  it  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  such  spending  priorities  have 
not  been  determined  by  a  dispassionate 
analysis  of  the  energy  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion, but  by  parochial  interests  in  Con- 
gress, the  ideological  interests  of  the 
Reagan  and  Bush  administrations,  the 
institutional  interests  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy,  and  the  special  interests 
of  large  energy  corporations. 

On  April  30,  my  subcommittee  held  a 
hearing  that  drove  this  point  home. 
The  hearing  reviewed  an  internal  De- 
partment of  Energy  analysis  that  actu- 
ally attempted  to  use  objective  criteria 
to  determine  which  energy  investments 
would  be  best  on  the  merits  without  re- 
gard to  political  sensitivities.  To  me. 
the  results  of  this  process  are  not  sur- 
prising, but — considering  the  source— 
they  are  nothing  short  of  astonishing. 

This  intei-nal  DOE  analysis  dem- 
onstrates that  an  energy  Fl&D  pro- 
gram's funding  level  is  inversely  pro- 
portional lo  its  ability  to  contribute  to 
the  Nation's  energy  needs.  In  other 
words,  the  higher  the  funding  level,  the 
lower  the  potential  energy  contribu- 
tion. The  lower  the  funding  level,  the 
higher  the  potential  energy  contribu- 
tion. 


After  DOE  applied  objective  criteria 
to  compare  competing  energy  tech- 
nologies, energy  efficiency,  and  renew- 
able energy  technologies— which  have 
been  perennially  underfunded — came 
out  at  the  top  of  the  rankings.  Nuclear 
fission.  fusion.  and  fossil  tech- 
nologies— which  have  enjoyed  multi- 
billion-dollar  taxpayer  subsidies — came 
out  at  the  bottom. 

After  comparing  the  recommenda- 
tions made  in  this  internal  DOE  analy- 
sis with  the  President's  own  budget 
proposal,  it  is  crystal  clear  that  the 
public  interest  continues  to  be  shunted 
aside  in  favor  of  special  interests. 

B.^CKGROl'ND 

The  prosperity  enjoyed  by  America 
m  the  postwar  period  was  in  large  part 
due  to  ample  supplies  of  cheap  oil.  In 
his  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  history  of 
oil  entitled  "The  Prize,"  Daniel  Yergin 
slates  that,  and  I  quote:  "During  the 
1950's  and  1960's,  the  price  of  oil  fell 
until  it  became  very  cheap,  which  also 
contributed  to  the  swelling  of  con- 
sumption." 

As  a  result  of  cheap  oil,  consumption 
m  the  United  States  tripled  between 
1948  and  1972— from  5.8  million  to  16.4 
million  barrels  per  day.  The  number  of 
automobiles  m  America  increased  from 
45  million  in  1949  to  119  million  in  1972. 
Yergin  makes  the  following  observa- 
tion on  the  impact  of  cheap  oil  on  post- 
war America: 

The  inexorable  "ow  of  oil  transformed  any- 
thing in  Us  path.  Nowhere  was  that  trans- 
formation more  dramatic  than  in  the  Amer- 
ican landscape.  The  abundance  of  oU  begat 
the  proliferation  of  the  automobile,  which 
begat  a  completely  new  way  of  life.  This  was 
indeed  the  era  of  Hydrocarbon  Man. 

As  America  greatly  increased  its  con- 
sumption of  petroleum  in  the  1950's  and 
1960's,  it  did  so  at  a  time  when  the 
United  Stales  itself  was  one  of  the 
world's  leading  producers.  During  most 
of  this  period  the  United  Slates  had  a 
sizable  surplus  in  domestic  production 
capacity.  But  by  1970.  that  surplus  ca- 
pacity had  largely  disappeared.  Domes- 
tic pi-oduclion  peaked  in  1971  and  began 
lo  decline. 

With  declining  domestic  production— 
and  steadily  growing  consumption- 
America  began  to  import  sizable  quan- 
tities of  oil.  Net  imports  rose  from  2.2 
million  barrels  per  day  in  1967  lo  6  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day  by  1973.  Imports  as 
a  share  of  consumption  rose  from  19  to 
36  percent  from  1967  to  1973. 

But  the  era  of  unparalleled  economic 
growth  suddenly  and  dramatically 
came  to  an  end  in  1973.  The  economic 
consequences  of  our  Nation's  growing 
dependence  on  oil  from  the  Middle  East 
sent  Shockwaves  across  America  as  the 
1973  Arab  oil  embargo  sent  prices  soar- 
ing. The  price  of  oil  rose  from  S2.90  per 
bai-rel  m  mid-1973  to  $11.65  m  December 
1973.  These  price  increases  that  re- 
sulted from  what  is  now  known  as  the 
first  oil  shock  fueled  inflation  and  cur- 
tailed productivity. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  1973  is  a  wa- 
tershed year  in  tracing  the  decline  of 
.America's  standard  of  living  and  com- 
petitive position  in  the  international 
marketplace.  Our  collective  inability 
to  forge  a  national  consensus  on  poli- 
cies to  reduce  our  dependence  upon  pe- 
troleum in  the  ensuing  years  has  con- 
tributed to  that  decline. 

President  Nixon  responded  lo  the 
first  oil  shock  by  launching  Project 
Independence  with  the  goal  of  making 
America  independent  of  foreign  energy 
soui'ces  by  the  end  of  the  1970's.  But  the 
immediate  crisis  subsided  and  compla- 
cency set  in. 

THF.  ENERGY  SECVRITV  ACT  OF  19ec 

The  beginning  of  my  service  in  Con- 
gress coincided  with  the  fall  of  the 
Shah  of  Iran  and  the  second  oil  shock 
m  1979.  The  price  of  oil  soared  from  $13 
to  $34  per  barrel. 

Long  gasoline  lines  filled  with  angry 
constituents  caused  Congress  to  debate 
national  energy  policy  in  a  crisis  at- 
mosphere. I  remember  one  of  our  col- 
leagues saying  that  we  had  to  do  some- 
thing, even  if  it  was  wrong.  And  that's 
exactly  what  we  did. 

As  a  naive  freshman  Member.  I  sug- 
gested that  we  adopt  objective  criteria 
to  determine  where  we  should  focus  in- 
creased energy  R&D  spending.  I  sug- 
gested that  we  identify  those  R&D  in- 
vestments that  would  most  quickly, 
cheaply,  and  cleanly  reduce  our  de- 
pendence upon  petroleum.  My  sugges- 
tion was  met  by  glazed  eyes  and  deaf- 
ening silence. 

Instead,  we  passed  the  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1980  and  created  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation— or  SFC.  We 
gave  the  SFC  a  $20  billion  lump  sum 
appropriation  to  move  technologies  di- 
rectly from  the  laboratory  to  the  mar- 
ket place.  We  decided  to  create  a  com- 
mercial industry  out  of  thin  air.  Not 
surprisingly,  engineering,  construc- 
tion, and  petrochemical  interests  were 
lining  up  outside  the  SFC  in  hopes  of 
getting  their  hands  on  some  of  that  $20 
billion. 

It  was  a  fiasco.  The  SFC  produced  al- 
most nothing.  What  it  did  produce  was 
neither  cheap  nor  clean.  After  a  long 
fight,  Mike  Svnar,  Jim  Broyhill,  'Vin 
Weber,  and  I— with  the  help  of  many 
others— were  able  to  kill  it  in  1986.  but 
only  after  it  had  squandered  about  $8 
billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

During  this  time.  I  was  also  active  in 
the  protracted— but  ultimately  suc- 
cessful—fight to  cancel  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor.  Clinch  River  was 
an  effort  to  develop  advanced  nuclear 
technology  to  produce  electricity. 

However,  the  project  had  a  price  tag 
m  excess  of  $8  billion;  the  technology 
would  not  have  been  commercially  via- 
ble until  the  middle  of  the  next  cen- 
tury at  the  earliest;  and  the  project 
would  have  used  plutonium.  which 
raises  serious  national  security  con- 
cerns due  to  the  possible  proliferation 
of  weapons  grade  materials. 
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The  project  was  finally  canceled 
when  it  became  clear  that  the  nuclear 
Industry  had  no  interest  in  puttintf  its 
own  money  into  the  project  to  help  the 
American  taxpayer  cover  huge  cost 
overruns 

THE  DO-NOTHINO  POUCY  OF  THE  REAGAN 

ADMINISTRATION 

Despite  the  panic  that  led  to  the  En- 
erg'y  Security  Act.  the  election  of  Ron- 
ald Reagan  in  Novemtier  1980  removed 
energy  policy  from  the  national  agen- 
da. This  lack  of  action  -or  even  de- 
bate— reflected  two  facts  First,  that 
the  world  was  awash  in  a  glut  of  oil, 
and  second,  that  Ideologues  in  the 
Reagan  White  House  equated  energy 
policy  with  industrial  policy 

In  the  view  of  the  Reagan  White 
House,  our  dependence  upon  imported 
oil  was  not  a  threat  to  national  secu- 
rity 

In  the  view  of  the  Reagan  White 
House,  the  billions  of  dollars  that  was 
drained  from  our  economy  every  year 
to  pay  for  that  imported  oil  was  not  a 
threat  to  our  economic  security 

In  the  view  of  the  Reagan  White 
House,  the  inflow  of  imported  oil  was 
simply  the  natural  reaction  of  the  mar- 
ketplace to  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand And  they  placed  their  ideologi- 
cal almost  religious — devotion  tn  free 
markets  ahead  of  concerns  about  the 
national  or  economic  security  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  Reagan  administration  advo- 
cated what  could  be  termed  a  do-noth- 
ing energy  policy  Federal  R&D  pro- 
grams to  entourage  the  development  of 
new  energy  efficiency  and  renewable 
energy  technologies  were  the  major 
victims  of  the  Reagan  administration's 
do-nothing  approach 

In  constant  1992  dollars.  Federal  sup- 
port for  energy  efficiency  dropped  from 
$949  million  in  fiscal  year  1980  to  just 
$100  million  in  fiscal  year  1988 

In  constant  1992  dollars.  Federal  sup- 
port for  renewable  energy  dropped  from 
$1.1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1980  to  just 
$102  million  in  fiscal  year  19HH 

As  a  result  of  these  reduitions  in 
Federal  support,  the  Nation  lust  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  the  technologies 
that  are  best  able  to  meet  the  Nation  s 
energy  needs  in  an  economic  and  envi- 
ronmentally sound  manner 

But  the  Reagan  administration  en- 
ergy policy  was  not  always  ideologi- 
cally consistent  K.xcept.  p«^rhaps.  in  Its 
dedication  to  doing  nothing  For  exam- 
ple, despite  the  waste  nf  billions  of  tax 
dollars,  the  Reagan  administration 
would  do  nothing  to  abolish  the  Syn- 
fuels  Corporation  or  the  Clinch  River 
project.  David  Stockman  was  an  elo- 
quent critic  of  both  of  these  boon- 
doggles while  a  Member  of  this  body, 
but  he  was  silent  as  soon  as  he  became 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget 

While  Stockman  tried  to  drastically 
curtail  domestic  spt-ndi ng.  these  pro- 
grams were  off  limits.  Ii  s  not  hard  to 


see  the  influence  of  paro*  hial  and  spe- 
cial interests  The  Clinch  River  project 
was  located  in  the  State  of  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Howard  Baker.  And  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Synfuels 
Corporation  was  a  major  contributor  to 
the  Heritage  Foundation. 

BL'SH  LAUNCHES  THE  NATIONAL  ENEFIGV 
STRATEGY 

As  a  result  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tions  do-nothing  policy,  neither  this 
body  nor  the  Nation  gave  serious 
thought  to  energy  issues  during  the  8 
years  of  the  Reagan  Presidency.  All  of 
that  changed  in  July  1989,  when  Presi- 
dent Bush  launched  an  effort  to  de- 
velop a  national  energy  strategy- or 
NES.  Both  the  President  and  Secretary 
Watkins  deserve  credit  for  taking  ac- 
tion to  put  the  issue  of  energy  policy 
back  on  the  national  agenda  In  his 
speech  announcing  the  development  of 
the  NES,  the  President  stated: 

We  cannot  and  will  not  wan  for  the  next 
energy  cnsls  to  force  us  lo  respond  Our 
task  -our  bipartisan  task-  is  to  build  the  na- 
tional consensus  necessary  to  support  this 
itratetfv  •  *  ♦ 

And  I  would  emphasize  that  the 
President  launched  this  highly  com- 
mendable effort  a  full  year  before  the 
Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  But.  unfortu- 
nately, like  so  many  other  efforts  at 
DOE  during  the  tenure  of  Secretary 
Watkins,  good  intentions  have  not  led 
to  any  tangible  results  or  accomplish- 
ments. 

THE  GULF  WAR 

In  August  1991.  President  Bush  ap- 
peared very  prescient  when,  for  the 
third  time  in  less  than  20  years,  the 
Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  once  again 
demonstrated  our  continuing  over-de- 
pendence on  petroleum.  The  President 
hadn't  waited  for  the  crisis  to  respond: 
the  development  of  the  administra- 
tion's national  energy  strategy  was 
well  under  way 

The  administration's  national  energy 
strategy  acknowledges  the  necessity  of 
addressing  U.S.  oil  vulnerability.  The 
NES  states: 

One  of  the  keys  to  ensuring  future  energy 
security  is  reducing  US  oil  vulnerability 
TeChnoloKical  advancements  are  one  of  the 
liest  ways  to  achieve  this,  and  the  National 
Energy  Strategy  calls  for  tncreaslnir  invest- 
ments for  technoloff.V  reseanh  and  develop- 
ment (R<bDi  in  areas  with  the  greatest  po- 
tential for  reducing  oil  vulnerability 

1  could  not  agree  more.  We  must  in- 
crease investments  in  R&D  in  areas 
with  the  greatest  potential  for  reduc- 
ing oil  vulnerability  in  the  cheapest, 
cleanest,  and  quickest  manner  possible. 

But  we  are  also  living  in  an  era  of 
$400  billion  budget  deficits.  We  cannot 
afford  to  develop  every  energy  tech- 
nology that  comes  down  the  pike 
Spending  decisions  should  be  based 
upon  hard-nosed  analysis  of  which  en- 
ergy investments  will  provide  the  most 
bang  for  the  buck 

Unfortunately,  piist  spending  deci- 
sions have  not  been  based   upon  such 


analysis,  but  rather  on  the  pressures  of 
parochial,  institutional,  and  special  in- 
terests As  a  result,  we  have  jxiured  bil- 
lions of  dollars  into  the  ill-conceived 
development  of  nuclear  power  and  syn- 
thetic fuels. 

The  gulf  war  had  once  again  focused 
our  attention  on  our  overdependence 
on  petroleum  I  saw  the  confluence  of 
the  gulf  war  and  the  development  of 
the  NES  as  a  tremendous  opportunity 
to  define  a  new  role  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  energy  market  place. 

This  new  role  would  fall  between  the 
Reagan  administrations  do-nothing 
approach  and  the  big  governmentspe- 
cial  interest  approach  that  led  to  boon- 
doggles such  ;is  the  Clinch  River  breed- 
er reactor  and  the  Synfuels  Corpora- 
tion. 

It  was  an  opportunity  to  break  with 
past  practice  and  at  tually  base  our  en- 
ergy policy  on  an  analysis  of  the  Na- 
tion's energy  needs,  rather  than  ideo- 
logical purity  or  the  influence  of  var- 
ious powerful  interests. 

Unfortunately,  the  opportunity  was 
squandered  The  NES  was  roundly 
panned  when  it  was  publicly  released  in 
February  1991. 

THE  F'ROMISE  OF  THE  NES 

Secretary  of  Energy  James  D.  Wat- 
kins appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology  on 
February  26,  1991.  in  support  of  the  na- 
tional energy  strategy. 

In  response  to  a  question.  Secretary 
Watkins  indicated  that.  '  *  *  *  we  have 
a  comprehensive  analysis  to  back  up 
the  Strategy  *  *  •  and  we  will  share 
with  you  that  analysis  base,  and  hope 
that  we  would  be  able  to  find  new  har- 
mony and  dialogue  *  *  *' 

After  reviewing  the  Secretary's  testi- 
mony and  the  national  energy  strategy 
document  itself,  the  subcommittee 
staff  began  to  examine  the  NES  in 
early  March. 

On  March  22,  1991,  I  took  the  Sec- 
retary up  on  his  offer  to  share  the  com- 
prehensive analysis  that  backs  up  the 
NES.  I  sent  the  Secretar.v  a  letter  con- 
taining a  series  of  questions  and  re- 
quested background  analysis. 

While  DOE  answered  the  questions 
and  provided  publicly  available  docu- 
ments, the  Department  refused  to  pro- 
vide any  comprehensive  analysis 

After  extensive  correspondence  with 
the  Department  in  pursuit  of  the  docu- 
ments, the  subcommittee  met  on  Au- 
gust 1,  1991.  and  voted  to  give  me  the 
authority  to  issue  a  subpoena  during 
the  August  recess  if  the  requested  doc- 
uments were  not  forthcoming  in  2 
weeks 

The  subpoena  was  never  delivered. 
The  Depiirtment  provided  all  requested 
documents  before  the  deadline.  The 
documents  that  I  will  quote  from  were 
received  by  the  subcommittee  from 
DOE  in  response  to  the  threat  of  a  sub- 
poena. 

When  Secretary  Watkins  appeared 
before  the  Science  Committee  in  Feb- 


ruary 1991.  he  attempted  to  portray  the 
NES  as  the  flawless  product  of  exten- 
sive public  participation,  state-of-the- 
art  computer  modeling,  expert  analy- 
sis, and  Innovative  public  policy. 

However,  our  investigation  into  the 
development  of  the  NES  revealed  oth- 
erwise. Public  participation  was  se- 
verely curtailed.  The  modeling  process 
consisted  of  feeding  highly  question- 
able assumptions  into  crude  modeling 
tools  and  was  not  subjected  to  mean- 
ingful outside  review  to  confirm  the 
validity  of  its  assumptions  and  conclu- 
sions. 

And  as  for  innovative  policy  propos- 
als, the  administration's  energy  strat- 
egy clearly  comes  up  short.  Developed 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis,  the  NES 
offered  a  rare  opportunity  to  develop  a 
national  consensus  on  policies  to  re- 
duce U.S.  oil  vulnerability. 

However,  the  only  clear  policy  pro- 
posals in  the  NES  arc  the  resurrection 
of  the  nuclear  industry  and  opening  the 
Alaska  National  Wildlife  Refuge  to  oil 
production- neither  of  which  could 
make  a  lasting  contribution  to  reduc- 
ing our  dangerous  overdependence  upon 
petroleum. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary.  I  asked 
how  much  oil  displacement  would  re- 
sult from  the  Department's  advanced 
nuclear  technology  programs.  The  De- 
partment responded  that.  "No  oil  sav- 
ings are  expected  from  these  options 
since  little  oil  is  used  in  electricity 
generation  now  and  even  less  oil  use  is 
expected  in  the  future." 

I  applaud  the  Department  for  can- 
didly admitting  that  nuclear  energy 
can  do  nothing  to  reduce  our  oil  vul- 
nerability This  directly  contradicts 
that  often  repeated  claim  of  nuclear 
supporters  that  nuclear  power  is  need- 
ed  to   reduce   dependence   on   imported 

Oil. 

As  for  drilling  in  the  Alaska  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  any  oil  would  be  found  there.  If  it 
were,  such  reserves  wouldn't  equal 
more  than  6  months  of  current  U.S. 
consumption 

The  US  Senate  wisely  concluded 
that  the  relatively  small  amount  of  pe- 
troleum potentially  available  from 
ANWR  wasn't  worth  the  risk  of  pos- 
sible environmental  damage  resulting 
from  such  drilling. 

PIBI.IC  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  NES  PROCESS 

After  reviewing  extensive  internal 
DOE  documents,  our  subcommittee 
held  a  hearing  in  October  1991  to  review 
the  18-month  process  that  led  to  the  re- 
lease of  the  national  energy  strategy  in 
February  1991. 

The  NES  was  developed  on  two  sepa- 
rate tracks  that  were  intended  to  come 
together  at  the  end.  The  first  track 
consisted  of  the  interagency  analysis  of 
the  policy  options  that  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  NES. 

The  second  track  was  the  effort  to 
use  computer  modeling  to  project  the 
impact  of  various  policies  on  the  sup- 


ply and  demand  of  energy  over  the  next 
40  years. 

The  hearing  demonstrated  that  the 
NES  suffered  from  inadequate  public 
review  of  both  of  these  efforts 

As  a  result  of  our  investigation.  I  am 
personally  convinced  that  Secretary 
Watkins  had  the  best  of  intentions 
when  he  launched  the  development  of 
the  administration's  national  energy 
strategy.  The  process  began  with  an 
honest  commitment  to  seeking  the  ac- 
tive involvement  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  the  development  of  the  NES  as  a 
means  of  forging  the  national  consen- 
sus on  energy  policy  that  has  been  so 
elusive  over  the  last  20  years. 

The  Secretary  began  by  holding  pub- 
lic hearings  across  the  Nation  to  solicit 
the  views  of  the  American  p)eople  on 
the  future  direction  of  U.S.  energy  pol- 
icy. In  fact.  Secretary  Watkins  made  it 
clear  that  no  policy  options  would  be 
considered  in  the  NES  that  had  not 
been  raised  in  the  public  hearings. 

An  official  Secretary  of  Energy  no- 
tice dated  September  5.  1989.  clearly 
spells  out  the  Secretary's  commitment 
to  full  public  participation  in  the  NES 
process.  Let  me  read  a  portion  of  this 
notice: 

Our  plan  is  to  have  a  skeletal  structure  of 
the  National  Energy  Slraieny  in  place  by 
late  this  summer:  to  complete  about  Decen",- 
ber  1989  the  series  of  public  hearings  now 
under  way  in  order  to  obtain  a  broad  range  of 
inputs  from  all  interested  parties:  to  collate 
their  inputs  and  produce  a  first  draft  of  the 
strategy  by  April  1.  1990:  to  allow  6  months 
for  public  comment:  and  to  present  in  final 
draft  form  to  the  FYesident  by  December  1990 
our  best  recommendations  for  his  eventual 
adoption  as  the  National  Energy  Strategy. 

The  Secretary  clearly  intended  to 
make  a  draft  strategy  available  to  the 
American  people  by  April  1.  1990.  The 
American  people  were  to  be  given  6 
months  to  comment  on  that  draft  be- 
fore it  was  sent  to  President  Bush  for 
final  approval.  But  something  clearly 
happened  between  September  1989  and 
April  1990  to  curtail  public  participa- 
tion in  the  development  of  the  NES. 

When  the  Department  issued  its  in- 
terim report  in  April  1990.  it  did  not 
contain  a  draft  strategy.  The  American 
people  were  never  given  a  draft  strat- 
egy for  public  comment  as  originally 
envisioned  by  Secretary  Watkins.  The 
interim  report  was  simply  a  compila- 
tion of  public  comments  gathered  after 
conducting  15  public  hearings  that  re- 
ceived testimony  from  375  witnesses 
from  43  States. 

However,  the  interim  report  con- 
tained one  conclusion  from  the  public 
hearings  that  should  be  noted: 

The  loudest  single  m.essage  was  to  increase 
energy  efficiency  in  every  sector  of  energy 
use.  Enerjfy  efficiency  was  seen  as  a  way  lo 
reduce  pollution,  reduce  dependence  on  im- 
ports, and  reduce  the  cost  of  energy 

At  some  point  prior  to  the  planned 
issuance  of  the  draft  strategy,  the  troi- 
ka apparently  caught  wind  of  the  direc- 
tion that  the  NES  might  take  if  DOE 


continued  to  place  a  premium  on  pub- 
lic participation  in  the  process.  The 
troika  is  a  term  used  within  the  admin- 
istration to  refer  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers. 

The  differences  between  the  troika 
and  DOE  on  the  direction  of  national 
energy  policy  is  a  case  study  in  bureau- 
cratic infighting  between  ideologues 
and  pragmatists. 

By  launching  the  development  of  the 
national  energy  strategy.  President 
Bush  indicated  a  break  with  the 
Reagan  administration's  do-nothing 
energy  policy.  The  President  saw  the 
need  for  a  more  active  Federal  Govern- 
ment role  in  addressing  the  Nation's 
energy  needs. 

But  the  troika  represented  a  view- 
point within  the  administration  that 
saw  no  need  to  stray  from  the  do-noth- 
ing approach  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. The  troika  was  heavily  involved 
in  the  development  of  the  NES  through 
the  Economic  Policy  Council— or  EPC. 
The  EPC  is  an  interagency  group  that 
coordinates  administration  policy  on 
economic  issues. 

At  the  time  of  the  development  of 
the  NES,  the  EPC  was  chaired  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Some  members  of  the  EPC  were  ideo- 
logically opposed  to  the  approach  to 
policy  inherent  m  some  of  the  policy 
options  proposed  by  DOE.  This  internal 
split  within  the  administration  is  read- 
ily apparent  in  an  internal  DOE  docu- 
ment dated  July  12.  1990: 

*  *  *  DOE'S  view  of  some  issues  and  the 
view  of  other  m.embers  of  the  EPC  were  180 
degrees  apart  For  exam.ple.  DOE's  view  is 
that  petroleum,  im.ports  represent  a  risk  to 
national  security  and  economic  growth:  how- 
ever, other  EPC  members  see  imports  as  nor- 
m,al  market  operations. 

In  the  narrow  view  of  the  troika,  the 
primary  goal  in  establishing  any  public 
policy  is  limiting  the  role  of  the  Gov- 
ernment m  the  marketplace.  Concerns 
about  the  national  security  implica- 
tions of  imported  oil  are  entirely  be- 
side the  point.  DOE.  on  the  other  hand, 
viewed  oil  imports  as  a  serious  problem 
that  should  be  addressed  by  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  troika  clearly  held  the  upper 
hand  in  this  internal  disagreement 
over  the  roper  role  of  Government  in 
the  energy  marketplace.  As  the  protec- 
tors of  ideological  purity,  the  troika 
determined  the  political  correctness  of 
energy  policy  options  under  consider- 
ation within  the  administration  during 
the  development  of  the  NES. 

The  commitment  of  the  troika  to  the 
Reagan  administration's  approach  to 
energy  policy  is  readily  apparent  in  a 
memo  from  a  staffer  at  the  Treasury 
Department  to  a  staffer  at  DOE. 

This  memo  states: 

*  *  *  I  want  to  put  on  paper  some  of  m.y 
concerns  about  the  NES  process  *  •  *  The 
documents  were  seeing  continue  to  empha- 
size intervention  in  the  energj'  markets,  sug- 
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tffsUng  a  return  to  the  control-by-hureauc- 
racy  of  the  1970'3  The  options  handed  out 
yesterday  in  almost  every  case  sutcKest  that 
current  energy  policy  Is  wrong,  and  needs  to 
be  fixed,  preferably  by  the  Government  *  *  * 
The  NES  proiess  continues  to  rely  exces- 
sively on  Secretary  Watltins'  public  hearing 
process  *  *  *  I  suggest  that  we  abandon  the 
current  plan  and  nut  base  the  analysis  solely 
on  the  options  presented  in  the  public  hear- 
ings •  *  *  I  understand  that  you  have  your 
orders  from  the  Secretary  But  he  should 
know  that  Treasury  will  very  likely  oppose 
any  energy  strategy  that  looks  like  the  cur- 
rent list  of  options,  whether  they  came  from 
public  hearings  or  not. 

A  LACK  OF  VISION 

As  a  result  of  the  ideoloffical  litmus 
test  imposed  on  the  troika,  the  admin- 
istration was  left  without  a  consistent 
vision  of  what  a  national  enerjfy  strat- 
eKV  was  supposed  to  accomplish  What 
remained  was  a  warmed-over  version  of 
the  status  (juo  entirely  lai  kin^r  in  inno- 
vative policy  proposals. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Iraiji  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait  had  once  attain  dem- 
onstrated our  vulnerability  to  oil  sup- 
ply disruptions,  such  C(jni:erns  were  not 
the  focus  of  the  NKS  policy  options. 

The  only  overriding  theme  or  clear 
policy  direction  that  could  be  dis- 
cerned from  the  policy  options  under 
discussion  was  keeping  the  government 
out  of  the  energ.y  marketplace 

The  one  Klarini?  exception  was  nu 
clear  power.  The  troika  seemed  to  have 
no  objection  to  an  industrial  policy  de- 
slKned  to  overturn  an  overwhelming 
verdict  of  the  market  place  if  its  goal 
was  to  revive  the  moribund  nuclear 
power  tn<lustry. 

But  It  must  be  emphasized  that  DOE 
was  not  the  only  agency  participating 
in  the  interagency  process  that  consid- 
ered the  Nation's  continuing  oil  vul- 
nerability to  be  a  significant  concern. 

For  example,  in  October  1990— in  the 
midst  of  OiH-ration  Desert  Shield— the 
Department  of  Defense  offered  the  fol- 
lowing comments  to  DOE  concerning 
the  policy  options  under  consideration 
by  the  EPC: 

*  *  *  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  rec- 
ommended that  the  NES  better  focus  the  he 
curity  issues  and  articulate  clear  policy  op- 
tions to  moderate  America's  long-term  oil 
dependency  •  •  «  The  current  package  of  op- 
tions lacks  structure  or  strategy  *  *  *  At  the 
present  juncture,  with  world  events  high- 
lighting our  nation  s  energy  vulnerabilities. 
a  true  strategy  is  essential 

The  National  Security  Council 
echoed  the  concerns  of  Department  of 
Defense  in  their  comments  on  the  NES: 

*  *  •  we  continue  to  believe  that  EPC  prin- 
cipals will  be  hampered  m  their  discussion  of 
the  options  by  the  lack  of  a  clear  statement 
ofU.S  goals  and  objectives 

From  a  national  security  perspective.  NSC 
staff  believes  that  the  US  should  have  the 
following  goals  and  objectives  Reduce  the 
role  of  oil  in  the  energy  supply  mix.  increase 
energy  diversity  and  efficiency  in  all  sectors 
of  the  economy,  but  particularly  in  transpor- 
tation; remove  market  barriers  to  the  devel- 
opment of  non-oil  energy  resources,  improve 
mechanisms,  nationally  and  internationally, 
to  respond  to  energy  supply  disruptions 


The  options,  a.-*  pre.si.-nted.  make  it  difficult 
to  determine  wf-.i^i  p-jlicy  objectives  we  are 
trying  to  attain 

Despite  expressing  such  concerns,  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  were  not  able 
to  make  America's  oil  vulnerability  a 
central  focus  of  the  NES  policy  op- 
tions. 

And  they  were  not  alone  in  thinking 
that  the  NES  policy  options  under  re- 
view within  the  administration  came 
up  short.  A  member  of  the  Secretary  of 
Energy's  advisory  board  found  them 
lacking  as  well. 

She  recommended  that  Secretary 
Watkins  take  a  draft  strategy  back  to 
the  American  people  for  comment  as  a 
way  to  reach  a  public  consensus.  Let 
me  read  from  her  advice  to  DOE: 

This  approach  producing  a  strategic  fram- 
ing of  the  question  with  a  not-as-yet-com- 
plete set  of  integrated  options  will  provide 
the  basis  for  the  next  important  step  taking 
integrated  option  sets  out  for  public  com 
ment  and  review  That  process  will  tap  ex- 
pertise outside  the  federal  government  to 
provide  the  President  with  the  best  analysis 
this  country  can  produce,  to  build  under- 
standing of  the  options,  and  to  reach  a  gen- 
eral consensus  among  the  public  at)out  the 
choices 

The  Secretary  has  taken  the  first  step  to 
an  open  process  during  the  hearings  How- 
ever, asking  advice  in  general  is  different 
from  asking  advice  about  specific  choices, 
advice  gotten  from  people  one  at  a  time  is 
different  from  that  gotten  when  groups  of 
people  representing  many  points  of  view  dis- 
cuss specific  options  and  trade-offs  Those 
discussions  can  lead  to  a  policy  that  is  based 
on  thorough  review  and  creative  thinking 
and  that  has  the  general  credibility  needed 
for  Implementation 

Unfortunately,  the  Secretary  failed 
to  heed  her  advice  to  stick  to  his  origi- 
nal plan  for  full  public  participation  in 
the  NES  process  While  the  Secretary 
began  that  process  with  extensive  pub- 
lic hearings,  the  public  was  effectively 
closed  out  when  it  came  time  to  actu- 
ally review  the  policies  that  would  be 
included  in  the  NES. 

The  Department  anticipated  criti- 
cism of  its  curtailment  of  public  in- 
volvement. In  a  memo  to  the  Sec- 
retary, a  DOE  staffer  observes  that: 

From  the  start,  our  NES  development 
process  has  emphasized  a  commitment  to 
public  involvement  To  some,  our  credibility 
on  this  point  hinges  upon  whether  the  public 
Is  given  the  opportunity  to  review  the  NES 
Options  Analysis  before  we  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent In  December 

To  maintain  the  pretense  of  public 
involvement.  DOE  conducted  a  series  of 
public  workshops  on  the  NES  policy 
options.  But  there  were  no  public  an- 
nouncements of  these  workshops.  At- 
tendance at  these  public  events  was  by 
invitation  only.  And  invitations  were 
extended  to  a  limited  number  of  peo- 
ple. 

It  is  hard  for  DOE  to  argue  that  such 
a  process  involved  the  American  people 
in  the  final— and  crucial— stage  of  the 
development  of  the  NES. 

In  my  opinion,  the  public  was  closed 
out  of  the  debate  over  specific  energy 


policy  options  for  two  reasons.  First,  it 
is  hard  to  develop  a  public  consensus 
when  the  administration  itself  could 
not  even  reach  an  internal  consensus 
on  a  meaningful  package  of  policy  op- 
tions. 

An  in-depth  public  debate  over  the 
administration's  policy  options  would 
only  serve  to  expose  the  lack  of  any 
real  substance  in  the  administration's 
strategy. 

Second,  there  is  strong  evidence  that 
the  kind  of  energy  policy  that  would 
receive  broad  public  support  would  be 
anathema  to  many  within  the  adminis- 
tration for  political  and  ideological 
reatsons. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  primary 
message  coming  out  of  the  public  hear- 
ing was  widespread  support  for  increas- 
ing energy  efficiency. 

A  recent  poll  indicates  that  62  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  believe 
that  enei'gy  efficiency  and  renewable 
energy  should  be  the  P'ederal  Govern- 
ment's highest  funding  priorities  for 
meeting  the  Nation's  energy  needs.  By 
contrast,  only  3  percent  cited  coal  as 
our  highest  pinority  for  only  11  piercent 
cited  nuclear  power. 

To  conservative  ideologues  within 
the  Bush  administration,  the  eneivy 
priorities  of  the  American  people 
sounded  like  a  repudiation  of  Ronald 
Reagan  and  an  embrace  of  the  environ- 
mental movement.  To  avoid  political 
embarrassment  and  ideological  heart- 
burn, it  was  easier  to  leave  the  Amer- 
ican people  out  of  the  process. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  was  successful  in  get- 
ting some  policy  options  before  the 
Cabinet  that  would  encourage  energy 
efficiency  and  renewable  energy.  A  few 
politically  savvy  people  within  the  De- 
partment apparently  understood  the 
need  for  some  semblance  of  balance  in 
the  NES.  They  had  heard  the  voice  of 
the  American  p)eople  at  the  public 
hearings.  They  knew  there  was  consid- 
erable public  support  for  energy  effi- 
ciency and  renewable  energy  They  un- 
derstood that  a  strategy  based  on 
building  more  nuclear  reactors  and 
drilling  in  wildlife  refuges  would  be 
dead  on  arrival  if  it  did  not  also  con- 
tain meaningful  provisions  to  encour- 
age energy  efficiency  and  renewable 
energy. 

But  the  troika  principles  apparently 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  President 
to  strike  such  provisions  from  the  final 
NES  that  was  unveiled  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  As  a  result,  the  adminis- 
tration delivered  a  strategy  entirely 
lacking  in  balance  that  was.  in  fact, 
dead  on  arrival. 

THE  NES  .MODELING  PKi 'CKSS 

While  the  consideration  of  the  policy 
options  was  underway,  another  equally 
important  effort  was  taking  place  si- 
multaneously. The  comprehensive 
analysis  referred  to  by  the  Secretary  in 
his  testimony  before  the  Science  Com- 
mittee was  biised  upon  an  ambitious  ef 
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fort  to  use  computer  models  to  project 
the  impact  of  the  NES  to  the  year  2030. 

The  use  of  computer  modeling  in  pol- 
icymaking can  be  very  useful.  But  it 
can  also  be  used  to  create  a  false  aura 
of  scientific  infallibility  around  a 
faulty  policymaking  exercise.  Such 
models  are  only  as  valid  as  the  assump- 
tions that  underlie  them.  And  once 
again,  the  credibility  of  the  policies 
proposed  in  the  NES  has  been  severely 
undermined  by  a  lack  of  adequate  pub- 
lic involvement  in  the  process. 

The  issue  of  uncertainty  is  a  central 
concern  when  using  computer  models 
in  policy  development^ — particularly 
when  projections  are  made  over  a  40- 
year  period.  Uncertainty  can  arise  in 
at  least  three  ways  in  this  kind  of  en- 
ergy modeling  process. 

First,  uncertainty  can  result  from 
shortcomings  in  the  model  itself. 

Second,  the  outcome  of  energy  mod- 
eling is  highly  dependent  upon  the 
technology  cost  and  performance  as- 
sumptions that  are  fed  into  the  model. 

Third,  uncertainty  is  created  by  the 
assumptions  that  are  adopted  concern- 
ing the  anticipated  impact  of  proposed 
changes  in  policy  on  energy  supply  and 
demand. 

The  subcommittee's  investigation  re- 
vealed serious  shortcomings  in  the 
NES  modeling  process  that  call  into 
question  the  administration's  claims 
concerning  the  impact  of  the  adoption 
of  NES  policies  on  the  Nations  energy 
supply  over  the  next  40  years. 

But  the  subcommittee  was  not  alone 
in  its  concern.  In  January  1991.  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council  issued  an  advi- 
sory report  on  the  NES  modeling  proc- 
ess. 

While  this  report  contains  praise  for 
the  Department,  it  also  contains  nu- 
merous caveats.  For  example,  the  re- 
port warns: 

•  *  *  !i  IS  important  for  the 
decisionmakers  who  will  be  using  the  results 
of  the  NES  analyses  to  appreciate  the  lim- 
ited power  of  the  existing  set  of  models  used 
for  evaluating  policy  choices.  It  would  be 
misleading  to  assign  too  much  quantitative 
precision  to  the  results  of  the  model  runs  or 
to  presume  that  the  models  incorporate  a 
great  deal  of  relevant  detailed  information 
that  can  enhance  judgments  about  the  future 
impacts  beyond  a  decade  or  two 

Policymakers  should  appreciate  the  Impor- 
tant role  that  a  prion  assumptions  and  sim- 
plifications, and  the  off-line  contributions 
made  by  the  NES  Modeling  Subgroups  m 
shaping  the  excursions  and  scenarios,  which 
to  a  great  extent  dictated  the  results  of  the 
model  runs. 

To  put  it  another  way,  it  is  impor- 
tant for  all  of  us  in  this  body  to  under- 
stand that  the  results  of  this  effort 
were  dictated  by  the  assumptions  that 
were  fed  into  the  computer. 

And  the  most  important  assumptions 
are  those  that  include  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  energy  provided  by  a  given 
technology  and  how  efficiently  that 
technology  will  perform  from  a  tech- 
nical standpoint  during  the  next  40 
years. 


In  the  NES  process,  the  Department's 
Energy  Information  Administration 
was  responsible  for  gathering  this  cost 
and  performance  data  from  DOE's 
three  program  offices;  fossil  energy, 
nuclear  energy,  and  conservation  and 
renewable  energy. 

These  assumptions  would  be  inputted 
into  the  model,  which  would  then  de- 
termine the  extent  of  future  penetra- 
tion of  each  of  these  new  technologies 
into  the  marketplace. 

It  is  clearly  in  the  institutional  in- 
terest of  the  program  offices  to  supply 
assumptions  that  are  as  optimistic  as 
possible,  so  as  to  increase  the  market 
share — and  thereby  the  funding— of 
their  programs. 

The  minutes  of  the  January  24.  1990. 
meeting  of  the  EIA  Electricity  Sub- 
group illustrate  the  institutional 
forces  at  work  here. 

Several  people  brought  up  the  potential 
problem  concerning  the  costs  and  perform- 
ance of  the  advanced  technologies  *  *  *  The 
fear  is  that  without  some  guidelines  or  rigor- 
ous review,  the  program  office  could  bias  the 
data  to  benefit  their  programs  One  sugges- 
tion was  to  develop  probability  ranges  for 
the  costs  of  particular  technologies  and  test 
the  impact.  Another  suggestion  was  to  have 
the  database  and  results  reviewed  by  outside 
experts. 

In  an  internal  memo,  one  of  the  pro- 
gram officer  staff  put  it  a  little  more 
colorfully:  "independent  review  activi- 
ties are  important  to  assure  a  consist- 
ent treatment  of  technology  perform- 
ance, lest  the  exercise  degenerate  into 
a  liar's  contest.  " 

However,  despite  these  warnings 
from  its  own  staff,  the  Department  of 
Energy  failed  to  subject  these  assump- 
tions to  the  rigorous  review  of  experts 
outside  of  DOE.  The  crucial  assump- 
tions underlying  the  strategy  were  not 
available  for  public  review  until  long 
after  the  NES  itself  had  been  publicly 
released.  There  is,  therefore,  no  way  to 
assure  the  American  people  that  the 
outcome  of  the  modeling  process  is  not 
biased  on  behalf  of  the  institutional  in- 
terest of  the  DOE  bureaucracy. 

I  applaud  President  Bush  and  Sec- 
retary Watkins  for  launching  the  na- 
tional energy  strategy,  but.  unfortu- 
nately, a  great  opportunity  has  been 
lost.  The  NES  could  have  been  a  dra- 
matic turning  point  in  America's  en- 
ergy policy.  By  involving  the  American 
people  in  the  process,  we  had  the 
chance  to  overcome  and  influence  of 
the  various  interests  that  have  tradi- 
tionally exerted  undue  influence  on 
U.S.  energy  policy. 

But  leaving  the  American  people  out 
of  the  NES  process  has  destroyed  any 
credibility  that  the  strategy  could 
have  had.  This  has  rendered  it  useless 
as  a  means  to  achieve  public  consensus 
on  national  energy  policy. 

Although  the  NES  must  be  judged  a 
failure,  there  were  some  hardworking 
and  dedicated  individuals  within  DOE 
who  were  trying  to  salvage  something 
from  the  wreckage.  Their  efforts  were 


the  subject  of  the  subcommittee's  April 
30  hearing  on  the  development  of  en- 
ergy research  and  development  prior- 
ities within  DOE. 

THE  SPRLNG  PLANNING  PROCESS 

The  same  1989  Secretarial  notice  that 
started  the  public  hearing  process,  also 
set  in  motion  an  effort  to  integrate  the 
goals  of  the  NES  into  the  annual  DOE 
budget  process.  The  Department's  Of- 
fice of  Policy,  Planning  and  Analysis 
was  given  the  responsibility  to  carry 
out  this  effort. 

In  the  spring  of  1991,  the  DOE  policy 
office  began  a  process  to  use  objective 
criteria  to  make  recommendations  to 
Secretary  Watkins  for  the  fiscal  year 
1993  DOE  budget.  This  effort— known 
within  the  Department  as  the  Spring 
planning  process — was  designed  to  de- 
termine what  fiscal  year  1993  energy 
and  science  program  funding  priorities 
would  be  if  they  were  made  on  the  mer- 
its, without  regard  to  political  sen- 
sitivities. 

On  April  30.  1992.  we  held  a  second 
hearing  to  review  the  results  of  this 
process.  This  hearing  focused  upon  a 
single  DOE  document.  Although  the 
Department  declined  to  participate  in 
our  hearing,  we  did  not  feel  compelled 
to  threaten  a  subpoena  this  time.  This 
internal  document  is  so  illtuninating 
that  departmental  witnesses  were  not 
necessary  to  appreciate  its  meaning. 

The  document  in  question  is  a  memo- 
randum to  Secretary  Watkins  dated 
July  15.  1991  that  accompanied  the  pol- 
icy office's  budget  recommendations 
for  DOE'S  fiscal  year  1993  budget.  I  will 
read  a  paragraph  from  the  cover  memo 
that  describes  the  purposes  of  the  pol- 
icy office's  effort: 

Altogether,  this  package  reOects  the  re- 
sults of  a  considerable  effort  to  develop,  on 
the  merits,  program  planning  priorities  in 
tune  with  the  NES.  Political  sensitivities 
can  be  applied  later,  but  you  need  to  know, 
first,  what  seems  to  be  right  based  on  the 
merits,  determined  in  accordance  with  cri- 
teria carefully  selected  and  applied  as  uni- 
formly as  humanly  possible  across  aii  rel- 
evant program  elem.ents  (emphasis  :v.  origi- 
nal). 

It  IS  Interesting  to  compare  the  re- 
sults of  this  exercise  with  the  actual 
fiscal  year  1993  DOE  budget.  Such  a 
comparison  reveals  a  huge  disparity  be- 
tween recommendations  determined  on 
the  merits,  and  the  administration's 
fiscal  year  1993  budget,  which  appar- 
ently reflects  political  sensitivities. 

Unfortunately,  the  policy  office's  rec- 
ommendations were  totally  ignored  by 
Secretary  Watkins.  Bat.  in  spite  of  the 
Secretary's  lack  of  interest,  this  effort 
is  the  most  promising  development  in 
the  formulation  of  national  energy  pol- 
icy that  I  have  witnessed  since  I  ar- 
rived in  Congress. 

While  it  may  sound  like  simple  com- 
mon sense  to  the  American  people,  the 
thought  of  setting  spending  priorities 
based  on  the  merits  without  regard  to 
political  sensitivities  is  a  truly  revolu- 
tionary notion  when  it  comes  to  Fed- 
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eral  enetxy  R&D  policy  This  effort  de- 
serves the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  and  the  AmetKan  people  I 
will,  therefore,  take  a  few  minutes  to 
describe  the  methods  and  the  results  of 
DOE'S  spring  planninK  process 

ISINC.  OH.IECTIVK  CHrrEKl.\ 

To  implement  this  effort  to  deter- 
mine what  is  right  based  on  the  merits. 
the  DOK  polu'.v  office  combmed  similar 
DOK  prntframs  into  what  are  termed 
"program  planning  units  '  These  plan- 
ning units  were  then  ii-ssigned  to  one  of 
three  portfolios  that  each  represent  a 
goal  of  the  NES 

The  first  portfolio  contains  planning 
units  that  are  intended  to  reduce  our 
Nations  vulnerabilit.y  to  an  oil  supply 
disruption  Thf-  second  portfolio  con- 
tains planning  units  that  are  intended 
to  improve  the  economic  efficiency  of 
electric  technologies.  The  third  port- 
folio cont^iins  planning  units  that  are 
intended  to  encourage  basic  science. 

I  will  restrict  my  comments  today  to 
the  oil  vulnerability  and  electricity 
portfolios. 

The  policy  office  used  objective  cri- 
teria to  compare  competing  planning 
units  within  these  two  portfolios.  Pro 
grams  were  comp<>ted  against  each 
other  on  the  basis  of  the  following  five 
criteria: 

First,  contribution  to  energy  needs; 
secoml.  contribution  to  economic 
growth,  third,  environmental  impact, 
fourth,  technical  risk;  and  fifth,  mar- 
ket risk  This  process  resulted  in  a 
score  for  each  program  planning  unit 
that  was  used  to  rank  them  within  the 
oil  vulnerability  and  electricity  port- 
folios. 

HIGHLIGHTS  OK  THE  RANKING  PROCESS 

The  rankings  of  the  program  plan- 
ning units  within  the  portfolios— deter- 
mined on  the  merits — is  very  revealing: 

The  oil  vulnerability  portfolio  con- 
tains 16  planning  units  The  five  high- 
est ranking  planning  units  are  all  with- 
in the  Office  of  Conservation  and  Re- 
newable Energy  The  planning  unit  en- 
titled "Coal  Liquids"— which  was  the 
focus  of  the  panic  that  created  the 
S.vnthetic  Fuels  Corporation— is 
ranked  15th  out  of  the  16  planning 
units  in  the  oil  vulnerability  portfolio. 

This  portfolio  contains  no  programs 
from  the  Office  of  Nuclear  Energy,  an- 
other acknowledgement  of  the  fact 
that  nuclear  energy  a  source  of  elec- 
tricity— cannot  displace  petroleum 

The  electricity  portfolio  includes  23 
program  planning  units  The  six  high- 
est ranking  programs  are  all  within  the 
Office  of  Conservation  and  Renewable 
Energy.  The  seven  lowest  ranking  are 
fossil,  fusion  and  all  nuclear  fission 
programs. 

PE'8  RECOM.MENDATIONS  AND  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 
1993  DOE  BlDGirr  REQfEST 

Based  on  the  scores  and  rankings,  the 
policy  office  divided  the  programs 
within  the  portfolios  into  the  cat- 
egories of  "Emphasized."  "Same.  "  and 
"De-Emphasized.  "  The  policy  office  de- 


termined that  "Emphasized"  programs 
merited  increased  funding  Stable  fund- 
ing was  proposed  for  programs  in  the 
"Same"  category.  "De-emphasized" 
programs  were  targeted  for  spending 
cuts. 

The  policy  office  recommended  two 
fundamental  shifts  in  spending:  from 
de-emphasized  programs  to  emphasized 
programs  within  portfolios,  and  a  shift 
from  the  electricity  to  the  oil  vulner- 
ability portfolio. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  compare  the 
policy  office's  recommendations  for 
these  two  portfolios  with  the  adminis- 
tration's actual  fiscal  year  1993  DOE 
budget  request  I'll  start  with  the  oil 
vulnerability  portfolio. 

THE  OIL  VlLNERABlLrrV  PORTFOLIO 

The  policy  office  recommends  a  shift 
in  funding  to  benefit  programs  to  re- 
duce oil  vulnerability.  This  reflects  a 
continuing  national  concern  about  our 
Nation's  continuing  overdependence  on 
petroleum. 

But  despite  rhetoric  in  the  NES  and 
the  policy  office's  recommendations, 
the  President's  fiscal  year  1993  DOE 
budget  actuall.v  proposes  a  $185  mil- 
lion—or 14  percen^  -c:ut  from  fiscal 
year  1991  appropriated  levels  for  pro- 
grams in  the  oil  vulnerability  port- 
folio. 

The  question  before  us  is  this:  if  the 
administration  wants  to  cut  oil  vulner- 
ability programs,  where  do  they  pro- 
pose to  spend  the  money?  The  answer 
can  be  found  by  looking  at  the  elec- 
tricity portfolio. 

THE  ELErrHiriTY  PORTFOLIO 

The  policy  office's  primary  rec- 
ommendation emerging  from  this  proc- 
ess was  a  shift  in  funding  from  the 
electricity  portfolio  to  the  oil  vulner- 
ability portfolio.  The  administration's 
fiscal  year  1993  budget  request  com- 
pletely reverses  this  recommendation. 
While  the  oil  vulnerability  portfolio 
fell  by  14  percent  compared  to  fiscal 
year  1991  levels  in  the  administration's 
budget,  the  electricity  portfolio  actu- 
ally Increases  by  8  percent. 

This  itself  raises  questions,  but  this 
is  all  the  more  troubling  when  you  ex- 
amine where  within  the  electricity 
portfolio  the  administration  wants  to 
spend  the  money. 

Of  the  23  planning  units  in  the  elec- 
tricity portfolio,  the  policy  office's 
process  concluded  that  12  of  these  of 
planning  units  be  deemphaslzed  These 
12  planning  units  include  the  clean  coal 
program  and  the  fusion  program.  And. 
despite  the  fact  that  the  revival  of  the 
nuclear  industry  is  the  cornerstone  of 
the  NES.  all  of  the  Department's  nu- 
clear energy  programs  are  included  in 
the  <le-emphasized  category. 

The  policy  office  recommended  that. 
as  a  group,  these  12  deemphasized  plan- 
ning units  be  cut  by  22  percent  from 
their  fiscal  year  1991  appropriated  lev- 
els. However,  when  its  budget  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  the  administration 
proposed    that    these    12    low-priority 


planning  units  actually  receive  an  18- 
percent  increase. 

In  dollar  terms,  these  12  planning 
units  in  the  de-emphasized  category 
are  proposed  to  receive  an  increase  of 
$239  million  over  fiscal  year  1991  levels. 
By  contrast,  the  programs  in  the  em- 
phasized category  in  this  portfolio  only 
received  a  $17  million  increase 

Amazingly,  in  the  administration's 
budget  proposal,  these  12  low-pnority 
programs  are  proposed  to  receive  74  2 
percent  of  the  funding  in  the  elec- 
tricity portfolio  and  '27  5  percent  of  the 
combined  spending  in  the  three  port- 
folios. 

By  far  the  most  dramatic  funding 
numbers  in  the  internal  DOE  memo 
concerns  the  clean  coal  program.  On 
the  merits,  the  policy  office  rec- 
ommended that  the  Clean  Coal  pro- 
gram be  de-emphasized  and  proposed  a 
fiscal  year  1993  funding  level  of  $213 
million. 

This  represents  a  173-percent  cui 
from  the  fiscal  year  1991  appropriated 
level.  And  Secretary  W'atkins  cut  the 
program  even  further— to  $200  million— 
before  the  DOE  budget  was  sent  to 
OMB.  But  at  OMB.  Director  Darman— 
the  administration  .s  guardian  against 
wasteful  spending  awarded  the  pro- 
gram a  $300  million  Increase  over  Sec- 
retary W.itkin  s  recommendation. 

So  instead  of  a  173-percent  cut,  the 
administration  provided  the  program  a 
30-percent  Increase  over  fiscal  year  1991 
appropriated  levels.  So  much  for  fiscal 
responsibility  at  OMB. 

AN  OBVIOVS  DISCONNECT 

After  reviewing  the  oil  vulnerability 
and  electricity  portfolios,  there  is  a  ob 
vlous  disconnect  between  the  DOE  pol- 
icy office's  recommendations  and  the 
administration's  actual  fiscal  year  1993 
budget: 

The  policy  office  concluded  that,  on 
the  merits,  programs  to  reduce  our  Na- 
tion's oil  vulnerability  should  be  In- 
crease But  the  President's  budget  pro- 
posed to  cut  these  programs  by  $185 
million. 

The  policy  office  concluded  that,  on 
the  merits.  12  electricity  programs 
should  be  deemphaslzed.  But  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  proposed  that  these  12 
low-priority  programs  receive  a  $239 
million  increase. 

The  effort  of  the  policy  office  in  the 
spring  of  1991  to  establish  spending  pri- 
orities on  the  merits  was  clearly  Ig- 
nored when  the  administration  sent  Its 
fiscal  year  1993  DOE  budget  to  Con- 
gress. 

Despite  the  findings  of  its  policy  of- 
fice, the  administration  proposes  to  cut 
programs  to  reduce  our  Nation's  oil 
vulnerability  so  it  can  continue  to  pour 
huge  sums  into  electricity  technologies 
that  rate  at  the  absolute  bottom  of  the 
list  when  they  are  compared  on  the 
merits  with  other  technologies. 

But  these  low-priority  programs  in 
the  electricity  portfolio  enjoy  strong 
support    from    parochial    interests    in 


Congress,  the  institutional  interests  of 
the  DOE  bureaucracy,  and  the  special 
interests  of  large  energy  corporations. 

It  must  be  understood  that  such  spe- 
cial Interest  spending  has  two  major 
costs.  First,  as  noted  earlier,  there  is 
considerable  evidence  that  the  Amer- 
ican public  strongly  supports  increased 
Federal  efforts  to  support  energy  effi- 
ciency and  renewable  energy  resources. 
These  very  sentiments  have  now  been 
confirmed  on  the  merits  by  DOE's  own 
internal  analysis.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  ignore  both  pub- 
lic opinion  and  the  kind  of  analysis 
performed  in  the  spring  planning  proc- 
ess, the  American  public  will  become 
even  more  cynical  about  the  Federal 
Government's  ability  to  establish  pub- 
lic policies  that  are  in  the  public  inter- 
est. 

And  the  second  major  cost  of  such 
special  interest  spending  is  its  impact 
on  our  Nation's  energy  future.  As  we 
all  know,  we  are  facing  severe  budg- 
etary problems  Every  dollar  that  is 
spent  on  low  priority  special  interest 
programs  diverts  scarce  resources  away 
from  the  kind  of  investments  that  will 
promote  energy  security,  economic 
growth,  and  environmental  protection. 
We  simply  cannot  afford  such  wasteful 
spending  in  terms  of  either  fiscal  pol- 
icy or  energy  policy. 

The  internal  DOE  analysis  reveals 
that  investments  in  energy  efficiency 
and  renewable  energy  technologies  will 
clearly  provide  the  most  bang  for  the 
buck 

When  looking  at  the  dramatic  de- 
cline in  Federal  investment  in  these 
technologies  in  the  1980's.  it  is  impos- 
sible to  escape  the  conclusion  that  we 
have  squandered  a  tremendous  oppor- 
tunity. 1  am  forced  to  wonder,  where 
would  we  be  right  now  as  a  nation  if  we 
had  continued  a  strong  commitment  to 
developing  these  technologiesr" 

I  don't  doubt  that  our  economy 
would  be  more  efficient  due  to  efforts 
to  curtail  the  wasteful  use  of  energy,  I 
don't  doubt  that  we  would  have  devel- 
oped a  whole  host  of  new  technologies 
that  could  be  marketed  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  And  1  don't  doubt  that  our 
environment  would  be  cleaner  than  it 
is  today. 

But  energy  efficiency  and  renewable 
energy  technologies  simply  do  not 
enjoy  an  organized  political  constitu- 
ency in  Congress  or  in  the  country. 
Their  benefit  is  too  dispersed  to  engen- 
der strong  political  support. 

When  budgets  get  tight  and  decisions 
over  priorities  have  to  be  made,  the  pa- 
rochial and  special  interests  are  well 
represented,  while  policies  that  may  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation  lack 
the  political  constituency  necessary  to 
protect  them. 

CONCLUSION 

In  closing.  I  would  emphasize  that 
the  1991  spring  planning  process  was,  in 
fact,  a  success.  The  fact  that  it  failed 
to  influence  the  administration's  budg- 


et proposal  this  time  does  not  mean 
that  such  efforts  should  be  abandoned. 
Such  efforts  should  be  given  the  strong 
support  of  Members  of  Congress  and  by 
the  American  people. 

Many  in  DOE  probably  feel  that  the 
1991  spring  planning  process  has  opened 
up  a  Pandoras  box  that  was  best  left 
shut. 

They  probably  feel  that  such  an  ef- 
fort should  not  have  occurred  in  the 
first  place  and  should  not  be  repeated. 
They  probably  feel  that  it  was  better 
to  continue  to  base  budget  decisions  on 
political  considerations  and  pretend 
that  they  were  based  on  the  merits, 
rather  than  actually  trying  to  achieve 
that  end. 

The  subcommittee  has  not  been  able 
to  determine  if  such  an  effort  is  under- 
way for  the  formulation  of  the  DOE's 
fiscal  year  1994  request.  There  are  prob- 
ably many  in  DOE  who  would  argue 
against  putting  anything  on  paper 
again  that  can  be  discussed  at  a  public 
hearing  or  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  would,  however,  encourage  the  De- 
partment to  take  a  very  different 
course.  Not  only  should  they  continue 
this  process,  they  should  throw  the 
process  open  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
American  people.  If  we  have  learned 
anything  from  our  review  of  the  NES. 
it  is  the  Importance  of  public  involve- 
ment in  the  process. 

We  will  be  debating  a  comprehensive 
energy  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to- 
morrow. I  urge  the  American  people  to 
closely  watch  that  debate  and  let  their 
elected  officials  know  what  they  think. 
It  is  only  with  such  participation  that 
we  can  reduce  the  influence  of  special 
interests  and  allow  us  to  forge  a  true 
national  consensus  on  energy  polic.v. 


D  1840 
GLOBAL  CLIMATE  CHANGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tem.pore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Doo- 
LITTLE]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Madam  Speaker,  it 
has  been  announced  that  President 
Bush  will  attend  the  Earth  Sumimit  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brazil,  during  the  first 
week  of  June,  and  therein  presumably 
sign  a  compromise  agreement  to  limit 
emission  of  greenhouse  gases,  I  would 
like  to  observe  at  this  point.  Madam 
Speaker,  for  the  listening  audience  ei- 
ther in  the  Chamber  or  out  there  over 
C-SPAN  wondering  why  there  are  so 
few  people.  This  is  the  way  the  House 
operates  today  and  has  been  for  some 
time.  There  are  many  occasions  when, 
during  the  regular  order  of  debate, 
there  are  not  many  more  people  than 
we  have  here  today.  We  who  take  the 
well  of  the  House  to  speak  are  hopeful 
that  our  message  will  reach  out  to 
those  of  our  constituents  around  the 
United  States  who  may  be  listening.  It 
is  with   that  thought   in   mind   that   I 
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take  up  this  hour  on  the  subject,  the 
general  subject,  of  global  climate 
change  or  the  so-called  greenhouse  ef- 
fect. 

Although  there  are  at  this  stage  no 
numerical  limits  and  no  deadlines  in 
the  proposed  agreement  to  be  entered 
into  apparently  by  the  United  States  in 
Rio.  the  general  framework  will  be  set. 
From  then  on.  it  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  steady  pressure  to  put  limits  on 
carbon  dioxide,  the  greenhouse  gas 
that  is  released  when  fossil  fuels  are 
burned. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  interesting,  in  light 
of  this  most  recent  announcement, 
that  today  in  the  Washington  Post  and 
other  newspapers,  I  think,  around  the 
country  there  have  been  some  discus- 
sions about  what  is  happening  to  global 
warming.  It  is  just  a  little  different 
than  the  predicate  that  has  been  laid 
for  this  June  conference. 

Today  in  the  Washington  Post  we 
read: 

The  g'.oba;  warming  trend  of  .-ecent  years 
appears  to  have  reversed  course  late  last 
.vear  senciir.p  the  Earth  into  a  period  of  giob- 
al  coo'iinp  that  could  coniinue  for  the  next  2 
to  4  years,  a  panej  of  scientists  convened  by 
the  .^.mencan  Geophysical  Union  reponed 
yesterday 

Interestingly  enough,  the  article  goes 
on  to  explain  that  the  resulting  cooling 
effect  IS  now  estimated  to  be  about 
twice  as  powerful  as  the  warming  effect 
caused  by  all  the  carbon  dioxide  put 
into  the  atmosphere  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  industrial  revolution 
Think  about  that  for  a  minute,  the  re- 
sulting cooling  effect  is  expected  to  be 
twice  as  powerful  as  the  warming  effect 
caused  by  all  the  carbon  dioxide  put 
into  the  atmosphere  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  industrial  revolution. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  think  that  is  an 
amazing  fact  that  I  wish  to  emphasize 
to  make  a  point  about  the  concern  over 
global  warming,  and  even  more  so 
about  the  proposed  remedies  thereto. 

It  turns  out  that  the  cause  of  this  de- 
crease by  1  degree,  they  are  saying,  in 
the  temperature  is  Mount  Pinatubo, 
which,  it  turns  out,  gave  us  the  most 
violent  eruption  since  Krakatoa  erupt- 
ed in  1885:  Mount  Pinatubo. 

Now.  Pinatubo  dumped  about  25  mil- 
lion tons  of  sulfur  compounds  into  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  producing  the  vol- 
canic version  of  acid  ram.  The  result  of 
that  is  that  the  Sun  cannot  penetrate 
as  effectively,  and  so  the  temperature 
is  dropping. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  volcanoes 
have  caused  dramatic  climate  change, 
and.  by  the  way.  the  scientists  have  ob- 
served that  we  appear  to  be  at  the  apex 
of  a  volcanic  period  of  activity  in  this 
country.  I  think  just  those  of  us  who 
read  the  newspapers  kind  of  get  a  feel- 
ing for  this  as  various  volcanoes  have 
erupted  in  recent  years,  whether  it  is 
Mount  St.  Helens  or  the  volcano  in 
Mexico. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  these  natural 
phenomena  occur.  It  certainly  makes 
one  appreciate  the  power  of  nature. 
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One  such  volcano  which  holds  the 
record  for  belnif  the  larsrest  ever  was 
Tambora.  which  wa.s  also  in  Indonesia 
and  erupted  in  1815  Tainhma.  it  is  said 
in  this  article,  caused  such  climatic 
coolinK  that  more  than  90,000  people 
died  from  crop  failures,  and  the  year 
after  the  eruption  became  known  as 
the  year  without  a  summer.  This  is  in- 
lerestlntf  In  f>arls  of  the  United 
States,  for  example.  It  snowed  several 
times  during  the  summer  of  1816 

So  clearly  volcanoes  can  have  a 
major  and  dramatic  and  relatively  im- 
mediate impact  upon  the  Earths  cli- 
mate. 

Mr.  Delay  Madam  Speaker,  will  the 
tfentleman  yield'' 

Mr  DOOLITTLE  I  am  happy  to  yield 
t(i  the  <entU*man  from  Texas, 

Mr  DkI.AY  Madam  Speaker.  I  am  so 
^flad  thf  k'''ntlfman  is  hriniflni?  this 
special  order  mi  >flohal  warming,  be- 
cause I  hope  durinK  this  special  order 
that  we  can  point  out  some  myths, 
some  misconceptions,  and  outrii?ht 
mistruths  that  are  out  there  in  the 
tflobal-warminK  debate, 

One  of  the  issues  that  the  )?entleman 
brings  up,  and  I  think  that  the  point, 
another  point,  that  needs  to  be  made  is 
that  what  most  people  think,  at  least 
readintf  their  newspapers  and  watching 
televisions  and  certainl.v  a  lot  of  the 
public  service  prog'rams  on  their  PBS 
channel,  is  that  man  is  putting  out 
these  greenhouse  grases,  whether  they 
be  carbon  dioxide  or  chloro- 
fluorocarbons  oi-  hydrocarbons  or  those 
kinds  of  things,  and  man  is  the  culprit 
in  causing  this  Rlobal-warmint?  phe- 
nomenon, when  m  fact  nature,  as  the 
tfentleman  is  trvinx  to  make  the  point, 
that  nature,  whether  it  be  throutfh  vol- 
canoes or  energies  put  out  by  the 
oceans  or  clouds,  nature  puts  out  20 
times  the  greenhouse  Rases  than  man 
does 

So  all  of  these  hu^e  expenses  that 
people  are  callin*?  for  and  chang'iniar 
man's  attitude  in  putting  carbon  diox- 
ide into  the  atmosphere  is  one-twenti- 
eth, would  have  one-twentieth  of  the 
effect  on  the  atmosphere  that  nature 
puts  out  in  the  atmosphere,  and  I  just 
wanted  to  make  that  point,  that  man 
is  not  driving  the  global  warming 

Certainly  there  are  things  that  we 
can  do  that  we  know  have  an  effect, 
but  in  no  way  is  man  the  driving  force 
in  what  IS  happening  in  global  warm- 
ing. Indeed,  global  warming  is  a  phe- 
nomenon that  keeps  the  Earth  warm 

If  we  did  not  have  a  natural  phe- 
nomenon of  warming  our  world,  we 
would  he.  I  think  it  is,  200  degrees 
below  zero  in  Fahrenheit  as  a  tempera- 
ture of  this  P:arth.  so  it  is  a  natural 
phenomenon  of  warming  the  globe 
Now.  man  has  certain  effect  on  that, 
but  it  is  the  arrogance  of  man  to  think 
that  he  can  change  the  world  by  chang- 
ing nature,  and  I  think  nature  adapts 
quite  well. 


D  1850 

Mr  DOOLITTLE  Well.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
making  that  observation.  The  gen- 
tleman is  quite  correct  that  except  for 
the  atmosphere  we  have,  we  would  be 
just  about  like  the  Moon,  which  at 
night  I  think  the  temperature  drops  to 
about  minus  227  degrees  Fahrenheit 
and  during  the  daytime  the  tempera- 
ture IS  at  about  200  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
so  it  is  a  dramatic  temperature  swing 
It  IS  the  atmosphere,  of  course,  that 
protects  this  planet  For  those  who 
have  seen  the  program,  I  will  mention 
It  For  those  who  have  not.  I  will  en- 
courage you  to  see  It  at  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution,  It  is  a  great  film  at 
the  Air  and  Space  Museum  called 
■  Blue  Planet  "  that  very  graphically 
and  beautifully  portrays  this  Earth 
from  outer  space  and  gives  people  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  effect  of  that  at- 
mosphere and  how  this  Earth  stands 
out  in  such  contrast  to  the  other  plan- 
ets in  our  solar  system  with  its  life- 
sustJiining  oceans  which  give  rise  to 
the  atmosphere  and  with  the  ability  to 
sustain  all  manner  of  life  as  a  result  of 
that. 

But  the  gentleman  is  quite  correct 
that  nature  far  and  away  is  the  biggest 
supplier  of  carbon  dioxide  In  fact,  an 
interesting  statistic,  it  is  believed  that 
termites  perhaps  are  the  biggest  con- 
tributors, with  some  50  billion  tons  a 
year  of  carbon  dioxide  methane  re- 
leased into  the  atmosphere  by  their  ac- 
tivities, which  Is  something  that  seem- 
ingly goes  on  without  people  even  real- 
ly being  aware. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  nature  accounts 
for  almost  all  the  so-called  greenhouse 
gases  that  are  being  released  into  the 
atmosphere. 

Now.  I  was  alluding  to  the  article  in 
the  Washington  Post,  and  I  should  tell 
you  where  this  article  references,  in- 
stead of  having  us  warm  up  like  we 
have  all  been  taught  to  believe  since 
1988  at  least,  now  it  turns  out  the 
Earth  is  in  a  cooling  trend 

Now.  the  gentleman  who  just  made 
this  forecast  is  one  James  E,  Hansen, 
not  to  be  confused  with  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Utah,  but  James  E.  Hansen  is  the  Di- 
rector of  NASA's  Goddard  Institute  for 
Space  Studies  in  New  York  City.  He 
came  up  with  some  models. 

I  think  this  is  going  to  lead  into 
what  I  eventually  would  like  to  talk 
about,  and  that  is  the  danger  in  at- 
tempting to  make  predictions,  because 
they  are  after  all  predictions  and  pre- 
dictions are  uncertain  by  their  nature 
Mr  Hansen  is  telling  us  that  based 
on  his  model  the  Earth  is  going  to  get 
cooler  in  2  to  4  years  by  1  degree. 

Now.  it  is  interesting  that  this  is  the 
Siime  man  who  in  1988  announced  to  the 
world  that  we  were  presently  in  the  pe- 
riod of  global  climate  change,  that  we 
were  warming  up  and  that  this  was  due 
to  the  increased  emissions  of  carbon  di- 
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oxide  This  became  the  basis  for  some 
very  onerous  legislation  in  terms  of 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  leg- 
islation that  is  a  drag  on  the  US.  econ- 
omy 

Happily,  President  Bush  and  others 
have  relaxed  somewhat  They  have 
been  severely  criticized  by  members  of 
the  Democrat  Party  today  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  but  I  am  ver.v  proud  and 
wish  to  commend  the  Vice  President 
for  his  role  and  the  President  for  mak- 
ing some  minor  changes  in  this  onerous 
legislation,  which  I  believe  is  falsely 
based  on  inaccurate  models  and  bad  as- 
sumptions So  today  I  think  it  is  inter- 
esting that  we  see  the  reference  to  Mr. 
Hansen 

Now,  it  is  true  that  we  have  higher 
amounts  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  at- 
mosphere today  than  before.  We  do  not 
really  necessarily  know  why  that  is  the 
case 

You  have  heard  mention  of  increased 
volcanic  activity.  I  mean  in  terms  of 
billions  of  tons  of  material  ejected  into 
the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  has  a  significant  impact. 

You  have  as  well  the  influence  of  the 
oceans  Interestingly  enough,  appar- 
ently, Mr,  Hansen's  model  did  not  take 
into  account  the  impact  of  the  oceans. 
Now.  I  find  that  remarkable,  espe- 
cially coming  from  California  where  we 
witnessed  the  dramatic  impact  of 
something  called  El  Nino,  which  melt- 
ed the  snow  pack  in  northern  Califor- 
nia in  about  3  days'  time,  and  we  had 
enormous  floods. 

Of  course,  since  then,  we  have  been  in 
a  drought.  I  am  sorry  to  say.  but  the 
snow  pack  was  melted  by  El  Nino-  so  I 
became  aware  of  El  Nino  I  think  that 
many  people  around  the  country  are 
aware  of  the  rather  dramatic  impact 
that  oceans  and  their  temperatures  and 
currents  and  so  forth  can  have  on  the 
climate. 

Also,  we  have  to  take  into  account 
sunspots  and  the  impact  the  Sun  has. 
There  are  studies  that  suggest  there  is 
a  direct  impact  by  these  sunspots. 
They  are  of  irregular  duration,  but  on 
the  average  I  think  it  is  about  11  years. 
Depending  on  what  is  happening  there, 
our  climate  is  affected. 

Then  there  is  the  so-called  heat-is- 
land effect  where  urban  areas  when 
vegetation  is  removed  and  replaced 
with  concrete  and  asphalt  and  so  forth, 
those  urban  areas  are  warmer. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  have  actually 
directly  experienced  this.  I  know  I  have 
in  a  small  town  when  coming  from  the 
outskirts  it  was  cooler  and  then  get- 
ting upon  a  rise  in  this  town,  all  of  a 
sudden  it  became  quite  a  bit  warmer.  It 
was  fairly  dramatic.  That  is  the  heat- 
island  effect.  That  is  not  recognized  in 
some  of  these  models. 

Then  the  reality,  of  course,  is  that 
plants  use  carbon  dioxide.  If  you  have 
more  carbon  dioxide,  it  creates  a  more 
favorable  growth  climate,  and  when 
the  growth  climate  is  more  favorable 
you  get  more  plants  and  trees. 


Now.  these  models  do  not  take  into 
account  the  increased  carbon  dioxide 
removing  features  of  having  these 
added  plants  and  trees  around. 

One  thing  that  is  very  interesting 
about  this,  really  for  the  amount  of 
carbon  dioxide  that  we  have  in  our  at- 
mosphere, the  increased  amount,  going 
back.  oh.  about  a  century,  we  should 
have  had  a  global  climate  change  of  be- 
tween 2  and  4  extra  degrees,  but  actu- 
ally over  the  last  50  years  analyzing 
the  whole  thing,  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  increase  in  global  climate 
change.  That  is  very  interesting  par- 
ticularly because  two-thirds  of  the  in- 
creases in  carbon  dioxide  have  occurred 
since  1940  and  for  there  to  have  been  no 
increase  m  the  temperature  despite 
that  leaves  us  to  puzzle,  and  that  is  the 
point  I  want  to  make.  Madam  Speaker, 
that  we  have  a  few  facts  laid  before  us 
and  that  is  all  we  have.  It  is  hard  to 
draw  cause  and  effect  and  reputable 
scientists  do  not.  Experts  in  their  field 
do  not.  but  people  who  have  an  ax  to 
grind,  who  are  not  experts  in  their  field 
and  maybe  have  the  title  "doctor  "  m 
front  of  their  names  or  have  a  political 
agenda  to  advance,  do  not  mind  taking 
disparate  facts  and  putting  two  and 
two  together  and  showing  that  they 
have  five,  and  that  m  my  view  is  what 
has  been  happening  when  it  come.s  to 
all  the  proposed  changes  to  be  made  to 
our  environmental  laws  based  on  dis- 
parate facts  and  incomplete  informa- 
tion 

Mr.  DELAY  Madam  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield"' 

Mr  DOOLITTLE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr  DkLAY  I  might  take  just  a  mo- 
ment here,  Madam  Speaker,  because 
the  gentleman  makes  such  a  ereat 
point  and  I  think  the  American  people 
need  to  understand  that  what  we  have 
facing  us  is  a  very  real  possibility  thai 
if  the  environmental  extremists  get 
their  way  by  using  bad  science  to  make 
environmental  policy,  not  just  for  the 
United  States  but  for  the  world,  be- 
cause that  is  their  design,  they  set  up 
this  Earth  summit  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
just  to  facilitate  their  goal  of  manipu- 
lating the  economies  of  the  world,  be- 
cause their  goal  is  to  have  a  world 
order,  if  you  will,  that  mandates 
whether  you  can  turn  on  your  elec- 
tricity or  not,  that  mandates  what 
kind  of  standard  of  living  you  will 
have. 

D  1900 

Now.  the  developing  countries  are 
countries  that  are  looking  at  the  possi- 
bility of  getting  huge  infusions  of  mon- 
eys, particularly  from  the  United 
States,  to  cut  their  greenhouse  gas 
emissions  or  to  get  free  environmental 
technology,  and  that  is  their  goal,  and 
they  are  basing  it  on.  at  the  very  kind- 
est, incomplete  science,  incomplete 
science  that  is  coming  from  scientists  I 
call  doomsday  sayers. 


Madam  Speaker,  it  was  not  too  long 
ago  when  I  was  getting  out  of  college, 
and  I  remember  Dr.  Stephen  Schneider 
who  at  the  time  was  calling  for  an 
Earth  catastrophe  called  the  ice  age. 
He  was  telling  us  that  within  10  years 
we  would  all  be  freezing  to  death,  and 
we  would  not  be  able  to  grow  our  food 
to  feed  the  world  and  that  we  had  to 
take  drastic  measures  right  then  as  an 
insurance  policy  against  the  ice  age. 
Now  it  is  very  ironic  that  the  same  Dr. 
Schneider  just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
testified  in  front  of  a  committee  here 
in  the  House  and  was  calling  for  a  ca- 
tastrophe of  global  warming  that  was 
going  to  happen.  Now  I  say.  "Dr. 
Schneider,  you  either  have  an  ice  age. 
or  you  have  global  warming.  Which  is 
if''' 

And  I  can  also  remember.  Madam 
Speaker,  about  the  same  time  a  dooms- 
day sayer  by  the  name  of  Dr  Paul  Ehr- 
lich  who  wrote  a  book  back  in  the 
early  1970's  called  Population  Bomb, 
and  he  claimed  in  this  prediction  that, 
if  we  continued  the  world  population 
explosion,  by  1992  we  would  be  having 
starvation  worldwide,  including  the 
United  States,  because  we  would  have 
too  many  people  on  this  Earth  and  this 
Earth  could  not  sustain  that  kind  of 
population. 

Then  we  get  into  smaller  predictions 
of  bad  science  where  we  almost  killed 
the  apple-growing  industry  in  this 
country  because  we  scared  the  world, 
the  consumers,  that  Alar  was  going  to 
cause  cancer  from  eating  apples,  and  it 
was  not  too  long  ago  that  the  artificial 
sweeteners  were  taken  off  the  market 
because  that  was  going  to  cause  can- 
cer. 

The  gentleman  referred  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  where  we  just  recently  passed 
an  acid  rain  title  that  is  going  to  cost 
Americans  billions  of  dollars  on  a  pro- 
t<ram  to  eliminate  acid  rain  that  flies 
m  the  face  of  a  10-year  study  that  cost 
S600  million  which  was  done  by  hun- 
dreds of  scientists,  and  their  conclu- 
sion'? The  same.  Within  2  months  of  the 
passage  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  they  said 
that  there  is  no  acid  rain  crisis  in  the 
United  States,  yet  we  have  made  envi- 
ronmental policy  based  on  bad  science 
or.  at  the  very  least,  incomplete 
science,  and  if  I  could  just  take  a  few 
minutes  of  the  gentleman's  time  to  say 
maybe  I  am  just  a  naive  Texan,  but  I 
have  always  thought  environmental 
policy  should  correspond  with  good 
science. 

Madam  Speaker,  unfortunately  in  re- 
cent years  the  congressional  actions 
have  not  been  driven  by  good  science, 
but  instead  by  science  by  press  release. 
Obviously  the  media  are  drawn  to  bad 
news,  whether  it  is  real,  eminent  or 
imaginary,  and  that  is  the  news  which 
grabs  the  front  page  headlines  of  news- 
papers, and  lead  stores  of  television  re- 
ports and  cover  stories  of  national 
magazines.  It  is  the  focus  of  the  atten- 
tion of  our  constituents  and  the  people 
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of  the  United  States.  Now  good  news,  if 
covered  at  all.  is  relegated  to  a  rel- 
atively undesirable  location  in  media 
coverage  which  does  not  hold  the  at- 
tention of  our  constituents. 

One  classic  example  recently  of  this 
phenomenon    of   bad    science    was    the 
coverage  of  an  alleged  monstrous  ozone 
hole   over   North   America   made   in   a 
NASA    science    by    press    release    an- 
nouncement   on    February    3.    This   an- 
nouncement of  impending  disaster  re- 
ceived as  much  media  attention  as  the 
outbreak  of  the  riots  in  Los  Angeles 
This  disaster  was  predicted  based  upon 
NASA's  readings  of  chlorine  monoxide 
and  bromine  monoxide  levels  and  not 
any  actual  readings  of  ozone  depletion 
Now     NASA's     one     caveat     to     their 
hysteria  was  that  the  ozone  depletion 
might  occur  under  certain  conditions, 
and    as    Dr.    Patrick    Michaels    noted. 
NASA  issued  this  science  by  press  re- 
lease knowing  fall  well  that  these  cer- 
tain    conditions     in     our    atmosphere 
would  require  that   the   Rocky   Moun- 
tains and  the  Himalaya  Mountains  fall 
Hat  and  that  much  of  our  continental 
land  would  have  to  sink  m  order  to  get 
cold  enough  in  the  stratosphere   But  on 
April  30.  NASA  finally  admitted  that 
no  ozone  hole  ever  materialized,  how- 
ever it  was  difficult  for  Americans  to 
learn  about  this  from  the  media  as  this 
announcement    received    only    slightly 
more   attention    than.    say.    looting    in 
my  hometown  of  Sugerland.  TX. 

Madam  Speaker,  it  just  boggles  my 
mmd.  and  I  gave  a  speech  to  a  seminar 
just  yesterday  at  the  Columbia  Insti- 
tute, and  a  staff  member  of  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  that  is  a 
great  advocate  for  policies  to  stop 
global  warming  made  the  statement, 
and  it  is  the  tone  now.  now  that  we  are 
seeing  that  science  is  refuting  some  of 
this  desperate  claims  by  press  release 
scientists,  that  now  that  we  are  seeing 
some  of  the  science  coming  out  and 
com.mg  forward  that  is  disputing  these 
claims,  now  they  are  saying; 

Weil,  thai  s  ai;  irreievant  Just  because 
you  have  some  science,  there  is  the  potential 
oul  ihere  thai  we  are  goinp  to  have  this  ca- 
tastrophe, and.  therefore,  because  of  the  po- 
tential, we  have  to  have  an  insurance  policy. 
In  fact,  the  staffer  on  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  used  the  anal- 
ogy that  my  home  will  probably  never 
burn,  but  must  in  case  that  it  may 
burn,  we  buy  a  homeowner's  policy  as 
insurance  against  my  house  burning. 
Well,  if  we  carry  that  analogy  to  fit  the 
catastrophe  claims  by  press  release  sci- 
entists and  environmental  extremists. 
then  that  analogy  would  be  that  we  are 
going  to  spend  trillions  and  trillions  of 
dollars  just  in  the  United  States  to  buy 
a  global  climate  change  insurance  pol- 
icy, and  then  we  are  going  to  have  to 
take  people's  homes  and  remove  all 
electricity,  remove  all  gas.  because  of 
the  potential  of  a  fire.  We  will  have  to 
take  out  the  stove,  and  the  heater,  and 
the  furnace  and  the  air-conditioner,  re- 
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move  those  because  of  the  potential  of 
the  firt>.  and  build  steel  walls  to  rein- 
force the  walls  and  a  steel  roof  because 
of  the  potential  burnin>f.  and  then  sit 
In  the  muUlle  of  the  house  waiting  for 
the  fire  to  happen  in  the  dark.  That  is 
the  analo^ry  that  we  are  talkint?  about 
here 

Madam    Speaker     that    ;>    \<-vy    dan 
Kerous.  very  destruc  five.  ,ind  we  better 
not  proceed  without  muxi  ,s.  if'nre 

Mr  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina 
Madam  Speaker,  will  the  xentleman 
yield" 

Mr  DO(M.ITTLE  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina 
Madam  S;)eaker.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  two  gentlemen.  I 
think  It  IS  particularly  of  concern  that 
there  is  so  mu<  h  stress  on  beintf  politi- 
cally correct  on  this  subject  and  so  lit- 
tle stress  on  having  open,  intelligent 
debate  on  this  subject. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  all  of  us  are 
going  to  face  environmental  challenges 
for  the  rest  of  this  century  and  on  into 
the  next  century,  as  far  as  we  can  see 
It  would  be  foolish  for  any  of  us  to 
think  we  did  not  have  environmental 
challenges. 

But  how  many  times  can  we  make 
the  errors  that  the  gentlemen  just  out- 
lined costing  the  economy  billions  of 
dollars  and  then  say,  "Oops,  let's  start 
over  again'"'  We  have  to  have  debate 
We  have  to  have  intelligence. 

I  can  give  the  gentlemen  an  example 
of  what  just  happ«'ned  in  my  area  of 
western  North  Carolina  where  the  Park 
Service  ruled  that  they  were  going  to 
place  a  120  mile  no  industrial  pollution 
ur  no  additional  industrial  permits,  un- 
less with  stringent  examinations,  with- 
in a  120^mile  radius  around  the  Great 
Smokey  Mountain  Park.  Now  our  envi- 
ronmental council  that  I  started  some 
years  ago  had  had  a  study  in  the  area 
already,  and  we  knew  that  85  percent  of 
our  air  pollution  comes  from  well  out- 
side the  area.  Only  15  percent  is  cre- 
ated in  the  area.  So  the  120-mile  radius 
would  not  do  very  much  to  stop  pollu- 
tion in  the  outside  area,  and  yet  that 
was  a  regulation,  120  miles  I  asked  the 
regulators  in  committee  why  they 
picked  that  distance,  120  miles  versus 
.50  miles  or  1,000  miles,  and  the  response 
was  that  was  generally  about  the  num- 
ber of  bureaucrats  they  had  to  work  for 
a  12()-mile  radius.  It  had  nothing  to  do 
with  whether  or  not  the  clean  air  was 
being  disturbed  inside  that  120-mile 
area  In  fact  the  evidence  showed  it 
was  coming  from  well  outside  that. 

a  1910 

So  our  district  was  faced  with  the 
worst  of  both  worlds -economic  stag- 
nation by  that  regulation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  85  per- 
cent of  the  pollution  affecting  our  area 
continued  to  come  in  from  the  outside 
The  regulations  had  no  relevance  to 
the  problem  that  we  had.  yet  anyone 


who  made  an  eff<irt  to  debate  that 
(tuestion  was  not  politually  correct 
and  was  accused  of  being  an  enemy  of 
the  enviionment. 

And  what  happens  to  enemies  of  the 
environment  I  would  like  to  refer  you 
to  the  recent  report  of  the  League  of 
Conservation  Voters,  when  the  presi- 
dent of  that  organization,  a  former  lib- 
eral Democrat  Presidential  candidate 
in  1988  who  now  chairs  that  organiza- 
tion, said  In  this  message,  'We  must 
hunt  out  the  enemies  of  the  environ- 
ment and  send  them  into  oblivion." 

Now,  I  would  like  to  quote  the  old 
country  song  that  was  out  not  too  long 
ago:  "You  know,  there  ain't  no  good 
guys,  there  ain't  no  bad  guys,  just  you 
and  me,  and  we  just  can't  agree." 

That  IS  a  lot  of  what  is  before  us  in 
the  environmental  debate.  We  have  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  of  how  to  solve 
the  problem,  and,  as  the  gentlemen 
have  pointed  out  in  their  statements, 
we  cannot  waste  the  resources  doing 
the  wrong  thing  for  long  periods  of 
time.  So  we  need  to  encourage,  not  dis- 
courage, open  debate  and  questioning 
of  every  proposition  that  comes  before 
this  body  We  need  not  to  go  about 
looking  for  enemies  that  we  can  hunt 
out  and  obliterate.  We  need  to  encour- 
age open,  intelligent  debate  in  these 
subjects. 

The  rating  that  the  organization  I 
mentioned  a  moment  ago  gave  was 
based  on  several  things,  and  I  think  it 
is  indicative  of  the  shallow  approach 
toward  this  very  serious  question  of 
trying  to  meet  environmental  chal- 
lenges. 

First  of  all,  there  were  100  points. 
There  were  13  subjects  that  made  up 
the  100  points.  I  failed  to  say  votes,  be- 
cause they  were  not  votes  That  was 
the  problem. 

The  first  four  were  based  on  failing 
to  cosponsor  legislation.  Now.  whether 
you  knew  that  legislation  existed  or 
not  was  irrelevant.  You  already  started 
32  points  behind  if  you  failed  to  cospon- 
sor those  four  bills. 

Then  a  fifth  point  dealt  with  the  let- 
ter between  two  Representatives  that 
was  sent  to  a  third.  If  you  did  not  find 
that  letter  and  sign  it  you  were  gigged 
another  eight  points.  So  now  you  are  40 
percent  behind  about  things  you  did 
not  know  anything  about. 

A  fifth  one  dealt  with  the  fact  that 
you  may  have  cosponsored  another 
piece  of  legislation,  but  if  you  did  not 
know  about  it,  then  you  would  have 
saved  yourself  eight  points.  So  we  are 
up  to  almost  50  percent,  and  we  are 
talking  about  matters  that  might  be  in 
a  handful  of  people.  It  is  nothing  that 
has  to  do  with  how  this  body  voted  or 
decided  different  questions. 

Then  the  letter,  the  message  from 
the  president  of  the  conservation  orga- 
nization, stated  that  what  we  needed  to 
do  was  to  listen  to  the  local  people, 
that  Congress  was  far  behind  the  local 
communities    in    this    matter     So    the 


next  four  votes  that  they  criticized  you 
on  dealt  with  four  measures  in  before 
Congress 

All  four  of  those  the  local  representa- 
tives were  against. 

One  of  them  dealt  with  a  national 
monument  that  neither  the  National 
Government  wanted,  the  local  county 
commissioners  did  not  want  it.  and  the 
local  Congressmen  did  not  want  it.  But 
if  you  did  not  vote  for  it.  against  their 
wishes,  you  received  a  negative  eight 
points  In  other  words,  you  were  down- 
graded again. 

.Another  dealt  with  the  wild  and  sce- 
nic river,  that  a  poll  showed  80  percent 
of  the  people  wanted  further  study  on 
The  Congressmen  from  that  district 
wanted  further  study  on  it  But  if  you 
voted  against  the  designation  now. 
here  again  you  lost  another  eight 
points 

Then  there  was  another  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  dealt  with  China.  If  you 
failed  to  vote  to  give  China  $100  million 
for  their  Draconian  population  abor- 
tion-control measures,  then  you  lost 
another  eight  points. 

So  we  are  already  in  nearly  80  points. 
8-1  points  to  be  exact,  and  we  have  not 
hit  anything  that  I  would  consider  im- 
portant to  the  environment.  Yet  that 
was  a  definite  measure 

The  final  two  bills  did  deal  with  the 
environment,  one  dealt  with  grazing, 
and  it  was  not  a  question  of  whether  or 
not  you  were  for  raising  grazing  fees. 
you  had  to  raise  them  to  the  level  that 
most  people  felt  would  stop  grazing  on 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  prop- 
erty altogether.  That  I  think  was  most 
unreasonable. 

The  final  one  dealt  with  voting  to  set 
aside  $145  million,  taking  it  away  from 
the  space  planet  program,  which  was  18 
percent  of  that  budget,  in  order  to  sup- 
plement the  space  station  budget, 
which  many  people  thought  was  just  as 
necessary.  But  if  you  voted  to  make 
that  shift,  then  you  were  stricken  the 
last  8  percent  you  had 

Based  on  that,  you  could  make  a  zero 
in  the  eyes  of  the  League  of  Conserva- 
tion Voters.  None  of  those  issues  were 
strong  environmental  issues  we  are 
talking  about.  Most  of  them  were  set 
issues  that  you  would  have  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  research  on  to  even  know 
they  were  going  on.  to  find  out  whether 
you  cosponsored  the  bill  or  signed  this 
particular  letter. 

Now.  what  I  am  saying  to  the  gentle- 
men is  this:  At  a  time  when  the  public 
looks  at  this  body  for  honesty,  when  it 
looks  to  this  body  to  give  open  debate, 
to  help  grapple  with  situations  and 
come  up  with  good  decisions,  here  is  a 
rating  organization  that  has  based  its 
whole  rating  on  obscure,  isolated  situa- 
tions that  do  not  encourage  public  de- 
bate and  discussion  of  genuine  environ- 
mental topics 

If  you  cannot  depend  on  that  rating 
organization  to  be  truthful  to  the  peo- 
ple about  what  is  being  discussed  and 


debated  and  the  real  issues  of  the  envi- 
ronment here,  then  you  are  going  to 
discourage— all  across  this  country- 
true  debate.  Because  if  you  speak  out 
against  any  of  those  items,  or  if  you 
raise  the  question  that  some  of  those 
items  really  are  not  environmental, 
then  you  become  an  enemy,  quote,  of 
the  environment,  subject  to  oblitera- 
tion. 

That  IS  the  leadership  that  we  are 
getting  in  this  area.  It  is  going  to  be 
disastrous  m  the  long  term  for  the  en- 
vironment and  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  T.wlor].  If  I 
might  just  take  off  from  where  he  left 
off.  these  ratings  will  then  be  packaged 
very  nicely  and  delivered  the  final 
week  of  this  fall  campaign  as  a  nice  lit- 
tle hit  upon  their  intended  victims,  be- 
cause it  IS  intended  to  obliterate  the 
victim.  They  are  going  to  reveal  to  the 
world  that  .John  Doe  had  a  zero  rating 
b.y  the  League  of  Conservation  Voters: 
ergo,  he  does  not  care  about  the  envi- 
ronment: ergo,  he  should  be  defeated  at 
the  polls. 

That  has  been  constructed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  advance  the  interests  of  lib- 
eral Democrats  and  to  hurt  those  of  a 
more  conservative  persuasion.  So  I 
would  just  like  tu  call  that  to  the  at- 
tention of  people.  When  we  get  to  this 
November,  those  of  you  who  are  follow- 
ing this  debate,  think  back  to  the  dis- 
cussion that  has  ensued,  to  the  types  of 
phony  issues  that  have  been  drawn  in 
to  construct  the  so-called  environ- 
mental ratintr  by  this  organization,  and 
just  remember  when  the  hit  piece 
comes  by  the  liberal  Democrats  seek- 
ing election,  just  remember  to  look  a 
little  beyond  the  superficial  represen- 
tations and  realize  what  really  the  rat- 
ings are  based  upon, 

I  would  like  to  get  back  to  my  thesis 
about  predictions.  Madam  Speaker. 

Now.  Mr  Hansen  in  1988,  and  he  is 
the  NASA  scientist  who  Introduced  the 
current  preoccupation  nationally,  glob- 
ally, with  global  wai-ming.  he  predicted 
that.  ■1988  would  be  the  warmest  year 
on  record,  unless  there  is  some  remark- 
able improbable  cooling  m  the  remain- 
der of  the  year." 

Well,  practically  as  he  was  speaking, 
this  remarkable  improbable  cooling 
was  going  on,  in  that  the  eastern  tropi- 
cal Pacific  Ocean  underwent  a  remark- 
able cooling,  a  sudden  drop  in  tempera- 
ture of  7  degrees  We  do  not  know  why. 
We  have  not  had  any  legislation  to  try 
and  fix  that,  thank  goodness.  But  nev- 
ertheless, there  was  a  drop,  a  sudden 
drop  of  7  degrees  in  the  eastern  tropical 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  believed  that  that 
caused  one  of  our  colder  winters  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  the  winter  of 
1988  89. 

That  IS  an  interesting  development  of 
a  fact  concerning  a  prediction.  La 
Nina,   as  distinguished   from   El   Nino. 


was  the  phenomenon  that  caused  that 
temperature  drop. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  T.WLOR]  alluded  to  envi- 
ronmental groups.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
would  just  like  to  take  a  few  moments 
and  make  some  comment  about  those, 
and  then  largely  read  a  series  of 
quotes. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  am  citing  as  my 
source  an  outstanding  work  called 
Trashing  the  Planet  by  Dixie  Lee  Ray. 
"How  Science  Can  Help  Us  Deal  with 
Acid  Rain,  Depletion  of  the  Ozone,  and 
Nuclear  Waste.  Among  Other  Things." 

I  commend  this  book  to  anyone  in- 
terested m  getting  an  accurate  picture 
of  where  we  stand  on  environmental  is- 
sues and  what  are  the  different  compo- 
nents of  which  they  are  made. 
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Dr.  Ray  is  a  scientist  and  I  think  has 
some  very  compelling  things  to  share 
with  the  public.  She  has  extracted  out 
some  different  quotes  from  so-called 
environmental  leaders,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  Instructive  just  to  review  a 
few  of  those.  These  leaders  have  a  rev- 
erence for  the  purity  of  nature,  many 
of  them.  Mother  Nature  is  almost  re- 
vered by  many,  almost  achieving  a 
metaphysical  proportion.  Many  of 
them  construct  scare  stories  of  loom- 
ing man-made  catastrophe. 

Quoting  Dr.  Ray: 

They  say  that  our  environmenial  problems 
are  so  serious  as  to  threaten  a  continuation 
of  life  on  earth. 

That.  I  think,  is  kind  of  the  thrust  of 
the  global  climate  change.  Some  of  the 
more  outlandish  predictions  refer  to 
the  m.elting  of  the  Icecaps  and  the  re- 
sultant flooding  of  the  coastlines 
around  the  woi'ld.  It  is  rather  dra- 
matic, good  movie  material. 

They  say  that  our  environmental  problems 
are  so  serious  as  to  threaten  the  continu- 
ation of  life  on  Earth  or.  if  that  is  not  true, 
that  we  should  at  least  pretend  thai  it  is 

Now.  let  these  individuals  speak  for 
themselves.  Stewart  Brand,  writing  in 
the  Whole  Earth  Catalog: 

We  have  wished,  wp  ecofreaks,  for  a  disas- 
ter or  for  a  social  change  to  come  and  bomb 
us  into  the  stone  age  where  we  might  live 
like  Indians  in  our  valley  with  our  localism, 
our  appropriate  technology,  our  gardens,  our 
home-made  religions,  guilt  free  at  last. 

David  Foreman,  author  of  "A  Field 
Guide  to  Monkey  Wrenching"  and 
founder  of  Earth  First: 

We  must  reclaim  the  roads  and  the  plowed 
land,  halt  dam  construction,  tear  down  exist- 
ing dams,  free  shackled  rivers  and  return  to 
wilderness  millions  and  tens  of  millions  of 
acres  of  presently  settled  land. 

Paul  Watson,  founder  of  Greenpeace: 

I  got  the  im.pression  that  instead  of  going 
out  to  shoot  birds.  I  should  go  out  and  shoot 
the  kids  who  shoot  birds. 

Jonathan  Schell,  author  of  "Our 
Fragile  Earth": 

Now.  in  a  widening  sphere  of  decisions,  the 
Lusts  of  error  are  so  exorbitant  that  we  need 


to  act  on  theory  alone,  which  is  to  say  on 
prediction  alone.  It  follows  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  scientific  prediction  needs  to  be  en- 
hanced, but  that  can  happen  paradoxically, 
only  if  scientists  disavow  the  certainty  and 
precision  that  they  normally  insist  on 

I  might  insert,  so  now  we  have  the 
politically  correct  doctrine  for  sci- 
entists. They  have  got  to  remove  those 
shackles  and  become  a  little  more 
flexible. 

Continuing  with  the  quote: 

.^bove  all.  we  need  to  learn  to  act  deci- 
sively to  forestall  predicted  perils,  even 
while  knowing  that  they  may  never  mate- 
rialize We  must  take  action  in  a  manner  of 
speaking  to  preserve  our  ignorance.  There 
are  perils  that  we  can  be  certain  of  avoiding 
only  at  the  cost  of  never  knowing  with  cer- 
tainty that  they  were  real 

This,  of  course,  is  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  was  talking  about 
in  terms  of  attempting  to  remove  all 
risk,  for  example,  of  fire  m  one's  home. 
It  is  impossible  unless  one  removes  the 
technology  that  serves  us  so  well. 

Richard  Benedick,  an  employee  from 
our  own  State  Department,  working  on 
assignment  for  the  Conservation  Foun- 
dation: 

A  global  climate  treaty  m.ust  be  imple- 
mented, even  if  there  is  no  scientific  evi- 
dence to  back  the  ereenhouse  effect. 

I  might  add.  this  gentleman  would  be 
very  well  received  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress or  m  Rio  de  Janeiro,  very  well  re- 
ceived. 

Stephen  Schneider.  I  think  we  have 
heard  him  quoted  once  before  today, 
proponent  of  the  theory  that  CFC's  or 
chlorofluorocarbons  are  depleting  the 
ozone. 

We  have  to  offer  up  scary  scenarios,  make 
Simplified,  dramatic  statements  and  make 
little  mention  of  any  doubts  we  miay  have 
Each  of  us  has  to  decide  what  the  right  bal- 
ance is  between  being  effective  and  being 
honest. 

This  man  should  run  for  office. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Government  Ac- 
countability Project,  an  offshoot  of  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  made  this 
statement: 

Let's  face  it,  we  don't  want  safe  nuclear 
power  plants  We  want  no  nuclear  power 
plants. 

I  might  add  that  that,  pending  the 
wishes  of  others. 

We  don't  want  any  dams,  we  don't  want 
any  logging  efforts,  we  don't  want  any  form 
of  energy  that  is  technologically  feasible  for 
us  lo  harness 

Let  it  be  something  out  there  that  is 
kind  of  in  the  theoretical  stage,  that  is 
not  capable  of  being  actually  used. 

I  would  like  to  quote  now.  here  is  one 
that  we  hear  a  lot  from,  far-left  winger 
Helen  Caldicott.  Australian  pediatri- 
cian. There  is  a  great  scientist  who  ad- 
vised us  on  scientific  facts,  a  pediatri- 
cian. Speaking  for  the  Union  of  Con- 
cerned Scientists: 

Scientists  who  work  for  nuclear  power  or 
nuclear  energy  have  sold  their  soul  to  the 
devil  They  are  either  dumb,  stupid  or  highly 
comprom.ised. 
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Listen  to  this,  as  she  continues. 

Free  enrerprise  really  means  rich  people 
get  richer  ami  they  have  the  freedom  to  ex- 
ploit and  peychologlcally  rape  the  Earth 
Cuba  Is  a  wonderful  country  What  Castro 
has  done  In  superb 

Does  that  not  rhill  the  marrow  of 
one's  bones?  I  misquoted  this. 

Free  enterprise  really  means  rich  people 
get  richer  and  they  have  the  freedom  to  ex- 
ploit and  psychologically  rape  their  fellow 
human  beings  In  the  process  Capitalism  is 
destroying  the  earth 

I  realized  I  left  out  that  choice  tidbit, 
■'capitalism    is    destroying    the    earth 
Cuba  is  a  wonderful  country,  and  what 
Castro  has  done  is  superb. 

I  suppose  .she  thinks  .S.iddam  Hussein 
is  a  (?reat  Kuy.  too 

Now.  Paul  Ehrlich  1  cannot  resist 
this  because  we  have  all  listened  to 
Paul  Ehrlich's  foolish  predictions  for 
several  decades  now,  and  we  never  hear 
this  «uy  beingr  called  to  task,  other 
th.in  what  the  (fentleman  from  Texas 
ni'-i:'  1. >!;•■.!  iMi'lier. 

Siaiiioid  Irr.vi't-slty  bioloffist: 

We  ve  a::>  ii,  :,,id  loo  much  economic 
growth  In  the  United  States.  Ekronomic 
growth  in  rich  countries  like  ours  Is  the  dis- 
ease, not  the  cure 

I  wonder  who  has  been  listeninif  to 
him 

Mr.  DkI.AY  Madam  Speaker,  if  the 
trentleman  will  continue  to  yield.  I  will 
tell  my  colleag:ue  who  has  been  listen- 
ing to  him.  He  is  a  very  regular  guest 
on  the  Tonight  Show  and  is  held  out 
there  all  the  time  as  this  great  sci- 
entist. I  believe  he  is  a  professor  emeri- 
tus or  certainly  a  professor  with  tenure 
at  Stanford  University 

He  is  constantly  paraded  all  around 
this  country,  if  not  the  world,  as  the 
foremost  authority  on  the  environment 
and  apocalypse  now 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  He  certainly  is. 
Quoting  Di.xy  Lee  Ray  in  this  book; 

Paul  Khrllch  deserves  special  attention  t'e- 
cause  his  views  sum  up  the  antihuman 
trends  of  political  environmental  thought. 

Madam  Speaker,  listen  to  this: 

Trends  that  frequently  manifest  them- 
selves in  predictions  of  global  famine  or 
plans  for  draconian  measures  to  halt  or  re- 
verse population  growth.  In  The  Population 
Bomb.  Ehrllch  predicted  that  the  "battle  to 
feed  humanity  is  over  In  the  1970's  the  world 
will  undergo  famines  Hundreds  of  millions 
of  people  are  going  to  starve  to  death  in 
spite  of  any  crash  programs  embarked  upon 
now    Population  control  is  the  only  answer 
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I  mean,  that  is  laughable,  looking 
back.  I  remember  the  time  this  was 
taken  so  seriously  on  the  university 
campuses.  We  had  to  immediately  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  population  control. 
Continuing  on  quoting  Dixy  Lee  Ray: 
Of  course,  that  inevitable  mass  starvation 
did  not  happen.  unle.ss  you  were  unlucky 
enough  to  have  It  imposed  upon  you  by  a 
communist  government  In  Ethiopia.  But 
Ehrllch  has  persisted  in  his  predictions  He 
predicted  a  global   famine   in   1985    and   was 


wrong    Now  he  says  that  the  population  of 
the  United  States 

.■\nd  I  have  to  read  this  because  I  find 
this  another  fascinating  prediction 
now  he  says  that; 

The  population  of  the  United  States  will 
shrink  from  250  million  to  about  22  5  million 
before  1999  because  of  famine  and  global 
warming. 

Dr  Ehrllch.  did  you  see  the  Washing- 
ton Post  today'*  I  mean,  this  is  amaz- 
ing. 

All  right,  listen  to  this,  quoting  Dixy 
Lee  Ray: 

He  still  recommends  reducing  population 
by  force,  saying  "Several  coercive  proposals 
deserve  serious  consideration,  mainly  be- 
cause we  will  ultimately  have  to  resort  to 
them  unless  current  trends  in  birth  rates  are 
revised  "  Among  Ehrlich's  coercive  proposals 
for  the  United  States  are  deindustrlalization. 
liberalized  abortion,  and  tax  breaks  for  peo- 
ple who  have  themselves  sterilized.  Ehrlich 
has  many  supporters  in  the  environmental 
movement. 

Now.  Kenneth  Boulding.  originator  of 
the  "Spaceship  Earth  "  concept. 

Mr  Delay  Madam  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield" 

Mr  DOOLITTLE,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  DeL.W'  Madam  Speaker.  I  think 
what  the  gentleman  read  is  very  impor- 
tant and  speaks  directly  to  what  we 
are  talking  about.  Dr.  Paul  Ehrlich 
called  for  deindustrlalization  of  this 
country.  Now.  that  is  a  big  word,  but  if 
we  implemented  what  the  Paul  Ehr- 
lichs  of  the  world  wanted  us  to  imple- 
ment by  signing  the  treaty  that  they 
would  have  us  sign,  or  have  the  Presi- 
dent sign  in  Rio.  it  would  call  for 
deindustrlalization.  because  what  it 
would  do  is.  it  would  mandate  things 
such  as  a  carbon  tax.  That  Is  a  tax  on 
the  burning  of  carbon  fuels,  petroleum, 
coal,  and  others,  which  would  mean  the 
doubling  in  price  of  electricity  and  en- 
ergy in  this  country  alone,  which 
would  mean  the  immediate  loss  of  jobs 
because  deindustrializatlon  would 
come  because  companies  would  have  to 
shut  down  because  they  could  not  af- 
ford the  energy  costs  to  run  those  com- 
panies. 

In  fact,  a  recent  study  was  just  re- 
leased that  pointed  out  that  if  we  im- 
plemented what  the  environmental  ex- 
tremists wanted  us  to  implement,  we 
would  immediately  see  the  loss  of 
700.000  jobs  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
my  home  State  of  Texas  they  predict 
74.000  jobs  lost  in  Texas 

What  deindustrlalization  means  Is 
the  loss  of  the  lifestyle  of  the  United 
States  as  we  know  it.  These  people 
want  us  to  lower  our  standard  of  living; 
to.  if  you  will,  redistribute  wealth 
around  the  world,  so  that  people  will 
not  be  able  to  live  the  life  style  that 
they  are  enjoying  today  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr  DOOLrri'LE.  I  certainly  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  making  that  ob- 
servation. When  I  hear  the  term 
"deindustrlalization"     I     think    about 


other  countries  that  have  pursued  that 
kind  of  an  ideal  I  am  thinking  about 
Cambodia,  for  example,  where  they  at- 
tempted to  achieve  the  pure  ideal  of 
Marxism,  and  the  tremendous  cost  in 
human  lives  and  suffering  that  was  oc- 
casioned there  by  It, 

I  tell  the  gentleman.  I  read  some  of 
these  quotes  and  it  is  astounding  when 
we  hear  these  quotes,  I  want  to  get 
them  out  in  the  Rkcorh  so  that  people 
c;in  become  aware  and  examine  a  little 
more  critically  the  statements  of  some 
of  these  people,  like  Paul  Ehrlich  or 
Helen  Caldicott.  or  others. 

Here  Is  Kenneth  Boulding.  originator 
of  the  "Spaceship  P^arth  "  concept; 
"The  right  to  have  children  should  be  a 
marketable  commodity,"  There  is  a 
free  enterpriser  of  a  different  stripe. 
Continuing  the  quote,  "a  marketable 
commodity,  bought  and  traded  by  indi- 
viduals but  absolutely  limited  by  the 
state  " 

Now.  David  Brower.  of  Friends  of  the 
E^rth,  "Chiidbearing  should  be  a  pun- 
ishable crime  against  society  unless 
the  parents  hold,"  and.  oh  yes.  the 
thing  the  liberals  love  the  most,  "un- 
less the  parents  hold  a  government  li- 
cense. All  potential  parents  should  be 
required  to  use  contraceptive  chemi- 
cals, the  government  issuing  antidotes 
to  citizens  chosen  for  chiidbearing," 
Absolutely  amazing. 

All  right.  Now.  His  Royal  Highness. 
Prince  Philip  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
just  to  not  confine  our  quotes  to  people 
from  the  United  Slates,  which  we  got 
Helen  Caldicott  from  Australia,  let  us 
now  go  to  the  mother  country,  the 
United  Kingdom.  Prince  Philip  is  the 
leader  of  the  World  Wildlife  Fund 

He  stated  recently  that  were  he  to  be 
!"eincarnated.  he  would  wish  to  return 
as  a  "killer  virus,  to  lower  human  pop- 
ulation levels."  Yes.  this  is  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  husband  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, who  wishes  that  were  he  to  be  re- 
incarnated, he  wishes  he  could  return 
as  a  killer  virus  to  lower  human  popu- 
lation levels.  There  is  a  philanthropist 
In  the  full  environmental  sense  of  the 
word.  I  suppose,  utterly  frightening 

Now,  the  Green  Party,  the  Green 
Party  of  West  Germany.  We  now  have  a 
Green  Party  in  the  Slate  of  California. 
I  am  sorry  to  announce  Cail  Amery 
has  said  that. 

We  In  the  Green  movement  aspire  to  a  cul- 
tural model  in  which  the  killing  of  a  forest 
will  be  considered  more  contemptible  and 
more  criminal  than  the  sale  of  6-year-old 
children  to  Asian  brothels 

There  is  a  great  humanitarian,  con- 
cerned for  all  our  welfare 

Madam  Speaker  and  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. I  find  these  statements  shock- 
ing, so  revealing  Look  what  we  are 
coming  up  to.  We  have  talked  about 
the  danger  of  using  inadequate  fads 
with  insufficient  data  to  make  dra- 
matic policy  changes,  yet  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  am  sorry 
to    say.    is    going    to    Rio   de    Janeiro. 


Brazil,  in  June  for  the  purpose  of  sign- 
ing some  sort  of  an  agreement  among 
the  nations  of  the  world,  sponsored  by 
the  United  Nations,  to  limit  the 
amount  of  greenhouse  gases  released 
into  the  atmosphere,  despite  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  no  discernable  in- 
crease in  warming  over  the  50-year  pe- 
riod. 

Indeed,  when  we  take  into  account 
the  so-called  heat  islands  in  the  urban 
centers,  it  probably  means  that  the 
temperature  has  actually  cooled.  Here 
we  have,  and  I  hope  we  can  send  to  the 
President,  this  copy  of  the  Washington 
Post,  and  get  the  underlying  reports 
that  it  is  based  on.  saying  that  things 
are  actually  getting  cooler.  Maybe  we 
ought  to  send  him  a  note  and  urge  this 
conference  be  postponed  for  about  4 
years 

Mr  DELAY  Madam  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield',' 

Mr  DOOLITTLE-  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman 

Mr  Delay,  The  gentleman  was  talk- 
ing about  the  heat -island  effect.  What 
the  gentleman  is  referring  to  is  a  phe- 
nomenal lack  of  good  scientific  method 
in  just  measuring  the  temperatures  on 
Earth,  because  what  the  gentleman  has 
been  circling  around  is  the  fact  that 
the  temperatures  that  are  being  taken 
by  the  global  climatologists  that  be- 
lieve in  global  warming  are  tempera- 
tures that  are  taken  on  land.  There  are 
no  temperatures  being  taken  m  the 
oceans  of  the  world,  and  I  just  find  that 
absolutely  amazing.  A  sixth  grade 
science  student  knows  If  we  are  going 
to  make  such  apocalyptic  predictions, 
that  at  least  we  ought  to  take  the  tem- 
peratures over  a  long  period  of  time  of 
the  oceans,  not  just  the  temperatures 
on  land.  And  frankly,  they  are  conven- 
ient temperatures,  t)ecause  they  are 
temperatures  taken  around  cities  that 
produce  this  heat  island  effect, 

Mr,  DOOLITTLE,  The  gentleman  is 
so  correct  in  quoting  Dr,  Lee  here,  ref- 
erencing Jim  Hansen,  the  great  pro- 
genitor. I  guess,  or  the  one  who  has 
popularized  the  global  warming  theory. 

Quoting  Dr.  Lee. 

Dr  Han.'^en  did  not  consider  the  possibility 
of  La  Nma 

Which  was  the  7-degree  drop  ;n  the 
eastern  tropical  Pacific  Ocean, 

He  did  not  con.-sider  the  possibility  of  La 
Nina- 

And  listen  to  this — 

because  his  co.Tiputer  program  does  not  take 
sea  temperatures  into  account,  yet  the 
oceans  cover  73  percent  of  the  Earth's  sur- 
face When  people,  including  scientists,  talk 
global.  It  IS  hard  to  believe  they  can  ignore 
73  percent  of  the  globe,  but  obviously  they 
.sometimes  do.  It  is  all  the  more  astonishint' 
to  Ignore  ocean-atmosphere  interactions,  es- 
pecially m  the  Pacific,  when  it  is  well  estab- 
lished that  El  Nino  has  profound  and  wide- 
spread effects  on  weather  patterns  and  tem- 
peratures, 

D  1940 
Well,  does  it  not  follow  that  El  Nino 
may  also,  indeed  some  atmospheric  sci- 


entists credit  the  severe  winter  of  1988- 
89  totally  to  a  temperature  drop  m  the 
tropical  Pacific, 

NIadam  Speaker,  I  hope  what  we  have 
said  tonight  may  shed  a  little  light  on 
reality  in  this  conference  in  Rio  when 
the  ecofreaks  and  the  promoters  of  ex- 
treme environmentalism  get  down 
there  and  clamor  or  march  for  new 
taxes  and  severe  laws  to  be  imple- 
mented. Let  us  just  remember  that  we 
had  better  understand  the  causes  of  the 
global  climate  change  before  we  make 
extreme  legislation  based  on  that. 

I  want  to  end  by  quoting  a  gentleman 
who  was  once  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  this  country  and  in  the  first 
part  of  the  20th  century,  and  at  one 
time  was  also  Ambassador  to  Mexico, 
His  name  is  J,  Ruben  Clark.  Jr,  and 
this  is  what  he  had  to  say: 

Tyranny  has  never  come  to  live  with  any 
people  with  a  placard  on  his  breast  bearing 
his  name.  He  always  comes  m  deep  disguises, 
sometimes  proclaiming  an  endowment  of 
freedom,  sometimes  promising  help  to  the 
unfortunate  and  downtrodden,  not  by  creat- 
ing something  for  those  who  do  not  have,  but 
by  robbing  those  who  have.  But  tyranny  is 
always  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  and  he  al- 
ways ends  by  devouring  the  whole  flock,  sav- 
ing none. 

Madam  Speaker,  as  we  conduct  the 
policy  of  this  great  country  I  hope  we 
will  bear  this  important  quote  in  mind, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  envi- 
ronmental issues  and  some  of  the  ex- 
treme, onerous  and  outlandish  rec- 
ommendations being  made  in  the  name 
of  the  environment. 

With  that.  Madam  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


PER.MISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  RULE  ON  H,R,  776.  NA- 
TIONAL ENERGY  POLICY 

Mr,  FROST,  Madam  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  rule  for  the  energy 
bill.  H,R,  776.  currently  under  consider- 
ation in  the  Rules  Committee, 

Mr,  QUILLEN  Madam  Speaker,  the 
minority  has  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs, 
Collins  of  Michigan  i.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr,  GRANDY'  lat  the  request  of  Mr, 
Michel  1  for  May  19,  20,  and  21  on  ac- 
count of  a  family  medical  emergency, 

Mr,  ANTHONY  lat  the  request  of  Mr, 
Geph.\rdti  for  today  through  May  21 
on  account  of  necessary  leave. 
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lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Thomas  of  Wyoming  >  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr,  DOOLITTLE,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  20, 

Mr,  Machtlev,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Tho.mas  of  Wyoming,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr,  RiGGS.  for  5  minutes  today,  and 
60  minutes  each  day.  on  May  20  and  21, 

(The  following  Mem.bers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WolpE)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:  ■ 

Ms.  KAPTfR,  for  5  minutes  each  day. 
today  and  on  May  20  and  21. 

.Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ANNt'NZlo.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  SisisK'V".  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mrs,  Collins  of  Michigan,  for  5  min- 
utes, on  May  20, 

Mr,  AuCoiN.  for  5  minutes,  on  May  20 

Mr.  WOLPE.  for  60  minutes,  today 

Mr,  Weiss,  for  5  minutes,  on  May  20 

Mr,  Faleomavaega,  for  60  minutes, 
on  May  26, 

(The  following  Member  lat  his  own 
request)  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial: I 

Mr,  D(Xjlittle.  for  60  minutes,  today. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

I  The  following  Members  i  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Thom,\s  of  Wyoming)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter;) 

Mr,  KoLBE, 

Mr.  Y'Ot'NG  of  Alaska, 

Mr,  RiNALDO, 

Mr.  GOODLING  in  two  instances, 

Mr,  B.ALLENGER  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  Porter  m  two  instances, 

Mr,  OILMAN, 

Mr,  Solomon  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  Green  of  New  Y'ork, 

Mr,  Fields. 

Mr,  Michel, 

Mr,  ROHRABACHER, 
Ms,  MOLINARL 

Mr,  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 

'The  following  Members  ^at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  WoLPE  I  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ; 

Mr,  ACKERMAN. 

Mr,  Dymally, 

Mr,  BiLBRAY. 

Mr,  La.ntos  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  Skelton  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  SisisKV. 

Mr.  ROE, 

Mr,  SWETT- 

Mr,  Tanner. 

Mrs,  Boxer, 

Mr,  ASPLN. 

Mr.  St.aRK, 

Mr,  Edwards  of  California. 

Mrs  Kennellv, 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER 
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Mr    CdNYKKS. 

Mr   Richardson. 

Mr    Lk\ink  (if  C'iilifornia. 

Mr    LiCINsKi 

Mrs    [,(i\^KV  Ml  N.'w  York. 


CONGRESSIONAI    RFCORl)— HOISF 

iransmilting  a  copy  oi  a  finai  ruu'  as  ir   jx-r 
tains  to  lender  liability  under  CKRC1..\    pur 
suant    to   42    USC     9665iai.    jointly,    to    the      ' 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


May  19,  1992 


May  19,  1992 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 
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r./f  the  rehabiii- 
.•■  .Alriran  Amer- 
'•  Vi-v.'.fV  within 
.luiuur.    Historic 


SENATE  BILL  RKKKilKKD 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  w.i.s  '.ikt'ii  !:  rn  the  Speaker's 
table  .in!  ui:il>':  !  t  •■  rule,  referred  as 
fdl  1(1  w.s 

.'>  :M2  \n  act  to  amend  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
funds  appropriated  to  pay  judtfment  in  favor 
of  the  Mis.sissippI  Sioux  Indian.s  In  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  numbered  142. 
359.  360.  361.  362.  and  363.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses".  approved  October  25.  1972  (86  SUl 
1168  el  seq.),  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs 


ADJOrUNM! NT 

Mr  I'KOST  Madam  Speaker.  I  move 
that  th.i'  Hou.se  do  now  adjourn 
.  The  motion  was  agreed  to,  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.m.) 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow.  Wednesday. 
May  20.  1992.  at  11  am 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows; 

3639  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. transmitlInK  notice  of  final  funding 
priorities  Technolofry,  Educational  Media, 
and  Materials  for  Individuals  with  Ulsabil- 
Ities  Protfram.  pursuant  to  20  USC 
1232(di(li;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  I.Abor 

3540.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
IransmittinK  a  draft  of  proposed  letclslation 
to  Improve  enforcement  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974.  by 
adding  certain  provisions  with  respect  to  the 
auditing  of  employee  benefit  plans:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Ijibor. 

3541  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  1991  annual  report 
of  the  Department  on  its  hazardous  waste 
management  activities:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

3542  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  the  original  report  of  political  con- 
tributions of  Joseph  Charles  Wilson  IV.  of 
California,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Gabo- 
nese  Republic  and  to  the  Democratic  Repub- 
lic of  Sao  Tome  and  Principe,  of  Donald  Her 
man  Alexander,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  members  of  their  families,  pursuant  to 
22  US  C  3944(bi(2):  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs 

3643  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Financial  Management,  General  Accounting 
Office,  transmitting  the  fiscal  year  1991  an- 
nual report  of  the  Comptrollers  General  Re- 
tirement System,  pursuant  to  31  USC 
9603(a)(  1  kBi;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations 

3544  A  letter  from  the  Office  of  Enforce- 
ment.   Environmental    Protection    Agency. 


KKPOHTS  ol'  CoMMn'TKES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  HKS(  iLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  riile  XIII  it-ports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  ASPIN  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
H  R  5006  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1993  for  military  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  to  prescribe 
military  personnel  levels  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  amendments 
(Rept  102  527 J  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

.Mr  DERRICK  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  459.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H  R.  776.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
improved  energy  efficiency  (Rept  102  528 i. 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule   XXII.   public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

Bv  Mr   COSTELIX) 

H  R  S\m  A  hill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  control  House 
of  Representatives  campaign  spending,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr  CUNNINGHAM 

H  R  5199  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
Sutes  Code,  and  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  permit  the  reimbursement  of 
expenses  incurred  by  a  medical  facility  of 
the  uniformed  services  or  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  in  providing  health  care  to 
persons  eligible  for  care  under  Medicare; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Ways  and  Means.  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, and  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr   BROOMFIELD 

H  R  5200  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs 

By  Mr   DARDEN 

H  R  5201  A  bill  to  entitle  Federal  employ- 
ees to  family  leave  in  certain  cases  involving 
a  birth,  an  adoption,  or  a  serious  health  con- 
dition and  to  temporary  medical  leave  in 
certain  cases  involving  a  serious  health  con- 
dition, with  adequate  protection  of  the  em- 
ployees' employment  and  benefit  rights; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  House  Administration 
By  Mr   FRANK  of  Massachusetts: 

H  R  5202  A  bill  to  require  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  take  ac- 
tions to  prevent  long  distance  toll  fraud,  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce 

By  Mr  GOODLING  (for  himself  and  Mr 

BaI.LENGKR) 

H  R  5203  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  to  improve  reha- 
bilitation services  for  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities, to  modify  certain  discretionary 
grant  programs  providing  essential  services 
and  resources  specifically  designed  for  indi- 
viduals With  disabilities,  to  change  certain 
terminology,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


Hv  M;  l.h;WlS  •■■'.  C,<-< 
H  K  vJtM  A  ►i...  •■  .i^W: 
til"  ;  :;  .i':-!  ••x;n::-:  ::  ■  :  ' 
:■  .:  l\i:,  :,,:•..  V.\\«':  .<■:. 
Liif*  .Mrtiiiii  l.utf.t-i  Kiiiti. 
Site  and  Preservation  District,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  .\ffalrs 

By    Ms     MoI.INAHI    (for    herself.    Mr 
OwKNs  (if  New   ■york.   Mr    GrxTDl.lsr., 
Mr    Fawki.l.  Mr    P.avnk  of  New  .Jer- 
sey.   Mr.    Bali.K.ngek.   and   Mr     Mah 
TINKZV 
H  R.  5206    A  bill  to  amend  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  with  respect 
to  issues  of  confidentiality  and  accountabil- 
ity,   to   the   Committee   on   Education   and 
Labor. 

By    Mr     ROEMER    (for    himself.     M: 
Brown.  Mr    Vakenti.ne.  Mr    Swrrr. 
M.S      Horn.     Mr.     Olveh.     and     Mr 
Thornton  i 
H.R.  5206.  A  bill  amending  the  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  to 
make  improvements  in  the  Malcolm  Baldrige 
National  Quality  .Award,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Science.  Space. 
and  Technology. 

By  Mr  SANDERS 
H  H  5207  A  hill  to  provide  that  elections 
for  President.  Vice  President,  and  Members 
of  the  Congress  be  held  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROKDEH  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Stldds.  .Mr   Frank  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.    Weiss.    Mr     Mineta.    .Mr     Ken- 
nedy. Mr.   ABERCRO.MBIE,   Mr    Towns. 
Mr    AiCoiN.  Ms   Norton.  Mr   Stahk 
.Mr      Waxman,     Mr      Convehs.     M: 
Green  of  New  '^'ork.  Mr   Matsii.  Mr 
Dellcm.s,  Mr    EnwARD.s  of  California. 
Mr  ScHELER,  Mr   Rovbal.  Mr   Wash- 
ington. Ms    Pei.osi.  Mr    Ko.sTMAVER. 
M:     IUye.s  of  Illinois.   Mr.   Feighan, 
M'    -Ml  Dkrmott.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr   Gon- 
zalez.   Mr     Atkins.    Mrs     Unsoeld. 
Mr     Evans.    Mr     DeFazio.    Mr     Ber- 
MAN.  and  Mr  Martinez): 
H  R   .5208   A  bin  to  prohibit  discrimination 
by  the  Armed  Forces  on  the  basis  of  sexual 
orientation;    to   the    Committee   on    Armed 
Services. 

By   Mr    STARK   tfor   himself  and   Mr 

EVANS) 

H  R  5209  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
world  nuclear  security,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  (for  him- 
self and  Mr  WOLKi: 

H  .7  Res  486.  .Joint  resolution  designating 
September  10.  1992.  as  National  DARE. 
Day  ":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  OWENS  of  UUh: 

H  J  Res.  487.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  10,  1992.  through  June  16.  1992.  as 
•International  Student  Awareness  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice 

By  Mr   BROOKS 

H  Con.  Res  320.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  ratification  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
compensation  for  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators; considered  under  the  suspension  of  the 
rules  and  postponed  until  May  20,  1992. 


ative  to  Radio  Free  .\sia:  to  the  Committee 
on  ForeigTi  Affairs 

434  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Stale  of  Missouri,  relative  to  a  national 
health  policy,  jointly,  to  the  Commiilees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means, 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  i_lause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

.Mr  RICHARDSON  introduced  a  bill  H  R 
.'>2;0)  for  the  relief  of  Haydee  .Josphir.e 
.McBride.  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

433  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rel- 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spons(H's 
were  added  to  puhlK.  hills  and  re.solu- 
tions  as  follows: 

H  R   76    Mr    MtCHKkl 

H  H   78    Mr    Maki.knkk 

H  K   2:<ii   Mr   MoCkkhv 

H  R   43:    Mr    .McCkKkV 

H  R  756  Mr  Kk\nk.s  of  Connecticut  and 
M;    Rogers 

H  R   784    Mr    Mavkoules 

H  R  91!  Mr  Gai.I.EGLV,  Mr,  Dornan  of 
Ciii'.fornui.  .mil  .Mr    .Jones  of  North  Carolina 

H  K  95:  Mr  Bl.ACKWEl.L.  Mr,  ToHRlCKl.Li. 
.Mr  DwvKR  of  New  .Jersey.  Mr  Peterson  of 
.Minnesota,  and  Mr   Johnston  of  Florida. 

HR    1124    Mr   Cha.mer  and  Mr    Pa.stoK. 

HK    1130   Mr    Wn.LlAMs  and -Mrs   MINK 

H  K  :241  Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Caro- 
.;:..!.  Mr  Kostmayek,  and  Mr.  Franks  of 
C-r,ne.  ;;(  ut 

H  K    !2fi9   Mr   GI.1CK.MA.\. 

H  K    ;:«)()    Mr,  Sabo, 

H  K    :4(*    .Mr    HaccHCS. 

H  H    :472    Ml-    Towns 

H  H  :  ><i2  Mr  Clay.  Mr  Beilesson,  Mr. 
.•-:>'is.v    .i:,(i  Mr   .Morrison, 

H  K    \:,M,    .Mr    SKKKN. 

H  K    'J*-.:)    Mr   SanliERS. 

HK    ;w7   Mr  .Ma  rsfi  and  Mr.  Moran. 

H  1<  ..'07(1  M:  Ge.iue.nson  and  Mr,  McClos 
Ki  ■■ 

H  K    JJ1H    M:     HoaGLAND, 

HK   22*    M:     1KFKER.S0N  and  Mr,  Wvdkn, 

H  K  2;(S,-i  M:  LEViNE  of  California.  Mr. 
F!-,:>.H,AN,  .in.i  M:    Bkkman. 

HK   26.69   .Mr    Lhvine  of  California. 

H  R  2782  Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  PETERSON  Of 
.M:r.nesoui  Mr  Hoagland.  and  Mr.  Ca.mp- 
HH.:   (if  C(<liirado 

H  R    2879    Ms    KAPTt'R  and  Mr.  SANDERS. 

H  H    3016   Mr   HlGHES. 

H  K    iVi6    Ms    Horn 

HK    :(]M    Mr   ToHkKs  nn  i  .Mi    Cl.I.NGER. 

H  K    3220   Mr    .Mkazlk 

H  K  3260  .Mr  HKkTK:..  .Mr  I.EVIN  of  Michi- 
gan, anil  .Mr   Cl.AY 

H  R  3360  Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut.  Mr, 
SiKoksKl.  Mr  GiLCHREsT.  Mr  Vander  Jagt. 
.Mr    Bryant.   Mr    Lantos.   Mr    Hokton,  and 

Mr    H'lAGLAND, 

H  R   Xm  Mr   Engki. 

H  K  ,34,')0  Mr  AcKEk.MA.s.  Mr  JEFFERSON. 
Mr    SHAYS,  .Mr   TcRkKs,  and  .Mr   WmiEN. 

H  K    3565   Mr   HaTCHEH 

H  R  3598  Mr  Kaha:,i,  imd  Mr  Tavlor  of 
Nurth  Carolina 

H  R   3626    Mr    MlkPHY. 

H  R   3748    Mr    HcaolaSD. 

H  H    ;58:if)    Mr    HlGHES. 


H  R  3986   Mr  Wax.van 

H  R   4025   Mr   Skeen  and  .Mr   Wylie 

H.R  4045  Mr  .Manton,  .Mr  Owens  of  Utah. 
.Mr  DE  LiGO.  Mr  Clay,  and  Mr  Kennedy 

H  R,  4057   Mr   Fields, 

HR,  4083  Mrs,  Mevers  of  Kansas.  Mr 
Ortiz.  Mr  Spence.  Mr.  Hatchek,  Mr  Car- 
per, and  .Mrs.  Patter.son 

H  R.  4127   Mr   Inhoee 

H  R   4161    Mr.  Manton 

H  R   4168    Mr,  McCoi.LlM 

H  R  4206   .Mr,  Ackehman 

HR  43:2  Ms  DeLaURo.  .Mr  BoNiOk,  Mr 
Lewis  ni  Georgia.  Mr  .Ikefer.son,  and  Ms 
Waters 

HR   4406   Mr   Barton  of  Texas. 

H  R   44:4   iMr   HoLLOWAV  and  Mr   Carper 

H  R  4476   Mr   .Jefferson 

H  R   4498    Mr,  ROEMER 

H  R  4,633   Mr,  Matsi  : 

H  R-  4537   Mrs   Boxer  and  Mr   Atkins, 

H  K   4725   Mr,  Hoagi.and, 

H  R   4748    Mr   Jefferson  and  Ms.  Norton. 

H  R   4761    Mr   YatroN. 

H  R,  4790    Mr    CHANDLER. 

H  R   4831    .Mr    BoEHLERT. 

H  R    48%    .Mr    BRYANT, 

H  R   4897,  Mr    Bl.AZ  and  Mr   Weber 

H  R,  4902   .Mr   HlGHEs 

HR  5014:  Mr  ENGLISH.  Mr  Solomon.  Mr, 
Towns.  Mr,  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
Coleman  of  Missouri,  and  Mr  Poshard 

H  R,  5019-  Mr  Schiff.  Mr  Thomas  of  Wyo- 
ming. Mr   Ballengeh,  and  Mr   RlGOs, 

H.R.  5034    Mr.  HlGHEs  and  Mr   LaFaI.ce. 

H.R.  5116:  Mrs.  BoXEH.  M^  KaITIH,  Mr 
Ghton.  and  Mr.  Vento 

H.R  5117  Mr,  Sabo.  .Mr  Vento.  Mr,  Towns, 
.Mr   HocHHRlECKNER.  and  Ms   Slaighter 

HR-  6162:  .Ms  SlaIGHTER  and  Mr  Mak- 
TINEZ 

HI   Res   143  Mr,  Edwards  of  Okiahoma, 

H  .)    Res,  351:  .Mr,  BRUCE, 

H,J,  Res.  391:  .Mr,  Gaydos.  Mr,  Clingeh 
Mr  Ballenger.  and  Mr  Valentine. 

H.J.  Res.  399:  Mr  HOBSON.  Mr 
Bustamante.  Mr  Bii.bhay.  Mr  Bennett.  Mr. 
Coble,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Caiifornia.  and  .Mr  de 
LA  Garza. 

H.J.  Res.  4;i  Mr  McCoLLLV.  and  Mr 
Ghandy. 

H.J.  Res.  426:  Ms   Horn 

H-J.  Res.  431  .Mr  VA.sDKk  Jagt,  Mr 
Meume.  Mr,  Dicks.  Mr,  Engel.  Mr.  Swett. 
Mr,  Voi.kmer.  Mr,  SiNogiisT.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia.  Mr  Carper.  Mr.  Tho.mas  of  Wyo- 
ming. .Mr.  Serrano,  and  Mr,  Durbin 

H.J,  Res,  442  Mr  -Mineta,  .Mr.  Duncan.  Mr. 
.Morrlson.  .Mr  HrcKABY.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Ms. 
DeLauro.  Mr,  Richardson,  .Mr,  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota.  Mr,  Montgomery.  .Mr,  Hub- 
bard. Mr  Harris.  Mr  Sabo.  Mr.  Blackwei.l. 
Mr,  Chapman,  .Mi  Fawell.  Mr  Schumeh, 
Mr,  RiNALDo,  .Mr  Volkmer.  Mr,  Rowland. 
Mr,  ScHAEFER.  Mr,  Wylie.  Mr,  Tho.mas  of 
Georgia.  Mr  CooPER.  .Mr  McNulty.  Mr  So- 
LARZ.  Mr,  CoNYERs.  Mr,  Tanner.  Mr.  Sund- 
QUIST.  Mr,  Burton  of  Indiana.  .Mr.  Stump. 
Mr  Brewster.  Mr  Bunning,  Mr.  Sarpalius. 
Mr  .Mc.MiLLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr  Stearns, 
Mr.  Hover.  Mr.  .■\pplegate.  Mr  Batema.n, 
and  Mr  Perkins 

H  I  Res,  444:  .Mr  Pallone.  Mr  Rahall. 
Mr  Wylien,  Mr,  Ritter.  Mr  Coughlin.  Mr 
Green  of  New  York.  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Mav- 
ROULES.  Mr.  Gilchrest.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr 
Swii-T,  Mr,  .Mazzoli.  and  Mr,  Vento 

HJ  Res.  445:  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr,  Hammeh- 
scH-MIDT,  Mr    Bennett.  Mr   Hover,  .Mr   John- 


son of  South  Dakota.  Mr  HuTTC^,  Mr  Lewis 
of  California.  Mr  Lantos.  Mr  Lewis  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr  Dingell,  Mr  McColluv,  Mrs  Ken- 
nellv.  Mr  Torricelli,  Mr  McDade,  Mr. 
McHugh.  Mrs  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr  Neal 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr  Owens  of  New  York. 
Mr  Oberstar.  .Mr  Paxon.  Mr  Yatron,  Mr, 
Volkmer,  Mr  Tauzin,  Mr  Traficant,  .Mr. 
Spence.  Mr  Savage.  Mr  Sanders,  Mr, 
WVLIE,  Mr,  Tallon.  Mr,  Levin  of  Michigan. 
Mr,  Torres.  Mr,  Fawell.  Mr  Coyne,  Mr, 
Skeen.  .Mr  .^spin,  and  Mr   Svnar 

H,J  Res  470  Mr  Sisiskv,  Mr  JaC(..bs,  Mr, 
Engel.  and  Mr  Vento 

H  J,  Res,  478:  Mr  MILLER  of  Washington. 
.Mr,  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr  Ritter,  Mr  Gi  ar- 
LNi.  .Mr,  E.MERsoN.  Mrs  Vucanovich,  Mr. 
Hunter.  Mr,  Mrazek.  Mr,  Hubbard,  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr,  Boehlert.  Mr  Montgomery.  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr,  Sisisky,  .Mr  Moorhead,  and  Mr. 
Kleczka, 

H.J,  Res  479  Mr  FIELDS  Mr  FRANKS  of 
Connecticut,  Mr  Bilirakis.  Mr,  Hubbard. 
Mr  Bereiter.  Mr  Ca.vp.  Mr  Erdreich.  Mr. 
Blaz.  and  Mr  Skeen 

HJ,  Res,  482  Mr,  Reed,  Mrs  Mink.  .Mr  Ap- 
plegate.  Mr,  Guarini,  Mr,  Martin.  Ms. 
Horn.  Mr,  Lipinski.  Mr  Boehlert.  Ms  Mol- 
iNARi,  Mr  Montgomery.  Mr,  Towns.  .Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr,  Nowak.  and  Mr  Engel 

H  J  Res  483  Mr  Livingston  and  M.^-s. 
Mink 

H  Con  Re-  92  Mr  Horton  and  Mr  Mcnt- 
gomerv 

H  Con,  Res,  156  Mr  Moran,  Mr  Williams. 
and  Mr  Packard, 

H  Con  Res,  180  Mr  .Andrews  of  New  Jer- 
sey 

H  Con.  Res.  :92  Mr  Dingell,  .Mr  Lowerv 
of  California.  Mr,  Levine  of  California.  Mr, 
Thomas  of  Wyoming.  Mr  Yates.  Ms  Pelosi. 
Mr.  Wolf.  Mr  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Clinger.  .Mr.  Ritter. 
Mr  Schumer.  Mr  Torres,  and  Mr  Johnson 
of  Texas. 

H   Con    Res.  248   .Mr.  Porter. 

H.  Con.  Res.  282  Mr,  Cox  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Volkmer.  Mr  Mineta.  Mr,  Mavroules,  Mr. 
Spence.  Mr,  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr  Carper.  Mr, 
Nkal  of  Massachusetts,   Mr    SLATTEkV.  and 

Mr    BUSTAMANTE. 

H  Con  Res  317-  .Mr  PaYNE  of  Virginia. 
Ms  Horn,  Mr,  Ritter,  Mr.  Allard,  Mr, 
Oxlev,  Mr,  Livingston.  .Mr  Schaefer,  and 
Mr,  Wilson, 

H  Res.  271-  Mr  Clav.  Mr  0we.ns  of  Utah. 
and  Mr.  MOODV. 

H   Res,  321    Mr,  Moran 

H  Res,  372:  .Mr,  Dellums,  .Mr  Yates.  Mr. 
Swett,  Mr  Towns,  Mr  SiKimsKi,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr  Dornan  c;  Ca;;furr.;a.  and 
.Mrs   Low  EV  of  New  York 

H  Res,  399:  .Mr  CRAMER.  Mr  LiPlNSKI.  Mrs. 
LowEV  of  New  York.  Ms  Molinari.  Mr. 
Montgo.merv.  Mr  Sisiskv,  Mr.  Walsh,  and 
Mr   Wilson 

H  R•'^  4W  .Mr  Fields. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows: 

H.R   3030   Mr   WILSON, 
H    Res    194    Mr   Bunning. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Mo\  19,  1992 


May  19,  1992 


CAI'ITAI.  HIDGETING  AND  A 
BALANCED  BI'DGF:T  AMENDMKNT 

HON.  WAYNE  OWINS 

IN  THK  Hiir>K  'iV  HKI'RESENTATIVES 
Tuesdau.  A/uv  19.  1992 
Mr  OWENS  of  Utah  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
submitted  testimony  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  m  which  I  focused  nut  on  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  itselt.  but  on  its  aftermath. 
Specifically,  I  outlined  how  a  capital  budgeting 
plan  could  and  should  be  incorporated  into  a 
fX)Stamendment  budget  process. 

Make  no  mistake  atxjul  it.  I  support  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendrnenl  But  the  current 
budget  structure  is  procedurally  biased  against 
physical  and  human  capital  investments  m  the 
domestic  discretionary  budget  These  struc- 
tural flaw*;  will  only  be  exacerbated  under  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  My  testimony 
outlines  these  concerns  Regardless  of  the 
type  ot  balanced  txjdget  amendment  we  have. 
we  must  immediately  shitt  the  debate  toward 
the  tough  decision  ot  its  aftermath 

Capital  budgeting  should  be  an  integral  part 
ot  that  debate  i  h,)v>^  introduced  two  capital 
budgeting  proposals.  H  R  3914  and  H.R. 
4420.  and  other  Members  have  introduced 
similar  legislation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  this  testimony,  which  is  included  at  the 
end  of  these  remarks,  and  give  capital  budget- 
ing serious  consideration. 

Tkstimonv  of  Hon,  w.'iynk  owkns 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  holding' 
these  Important  hearlnifB  and  foi-  the  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  testimony  for  the  Commit- 
tee's considerution. 

1  won't  dwell  on  my  support  for  Mr.  Sten- 
holms  Amendment,  because  Its  passage 
miKht  very  well  be  a  mere  formality  In  1986. 
when  I  campaiRned  to  return  to  Congress 
after  a  twelve-year  absence.  I  opposed  a  Bal- 
anced Budget  Amendment  on  the  basis  that 
all  it  takes  to  balance  the  budKet  is  courage 
and  touKh  decisionmaking  When  I  first 
served  one  term  in  1973-74.  that  was  indeed, 
the  case.  But  since  that  time,  the  budget 
process  and  the  challenfres  facing 
budsreimakers  have  chanf^ed  dramatically, 
and  I  saw  no  other  choice  but  to  convert. 

For  the  purposes  of  today's  testimony.  I 
will  assume  that  a  Balanced  Budget  Amend- 
ment will  be  enacted  this  year.  But  like  you. 
Mr.  Chairman.  1  believe  we  must  put  an  end 
to  the  pervasive  sentiment  that  a  Balanced 
Budget  Amendment  is  a  panacea  for  our  na- 
tion's fiscal  woes  And  like  you.  1  believe 
that  the  Congi-ess  must  have  a  concrete  plan 
for  the  aftermath  of  its  passage  We  will 
have  a  narrow  window  of  opportunity  before 
final  ratification  to  begin  the  process  of  real 
deficit  reduction,  and  we  must  have  some 
guide  of  action  before  year  s  end. 

Enactment  of  an  Amendment,  though  a 
good  first  step,  does  not  in  itself  correct  the 
procedural  and  structural  flaws  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  To  try  to  focus  attention  on 
these  flaws.  I  have  Introduced  two  bills,  the 
Capital  Budgeting  Act  of  1991  (H.R  3914)  and 


the  Capital  Budgeting  Act  of  199i  H  K  1420). 
The  focus  of  this  testimony  will  be  un  H.R 
H'20  .Absent  its  enactment.  I  am  hopeful  that 
It  can.  at  a  r  (nimum.  prove  to  be  something 
of  a  guideline  for  future  deficit  reduction  ini- 
tiatives. 

BILL  SUMMARY 

H  R.  4420  bill  is  similar  to  legislation  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Kohl  in  the  101st  Congress. 
S  1572)  but  with  some  important  additions 
and  revisions 

The  Capital  Budgeting  Act  of  1992  directs 
the  President,  in  his  annual  budget  request, 
to  divide  the  unified  budget  into  capital  and 
iiperating  accounts.  The  capital  account  in- 
cludes the  nonadministrative  expenditures  of 
the  Federal  government  vital  to  our  nation's 
economic  health.  These  expenditures  include 
I'ommerclal  infrastructure,  education  and 
job  training,  and  civilian  research  and  devel- 
opment The  operating  account  includes  all 
other  operating  and  consumptive  expendi- 
tures, including  transfer  payments,  deposit 
insurance,  defense  and  international  spend- 
ing 

The  bill  further  directs  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  submit,  to  the  House,  legislation 
which  would  require  the  eventual  elimi- 
nation of  deficits  in  the  operations  account. 
Were  this  submitted  legislation  fully  imple- 
mented, the  operations  account  would  be 
held  in  balance  annuall.v.  and  the  total  an- 
nual deficit  would  equal  the  total  of  the  in- 
vestments in  the  capital  account.  The  gov- 
ernment would  be  able  to  borrow  a  limited 
amount  only  for  the  long-term  investments 
mentioned  earlier. 

Without  quality  control  measures,  the  cap- 
ital account  has  the  potential  to  become  a 
dangerous  pork  barrel  loophole.  But  com- 
pared to  the  gross  gimmickry  and  manipula- 
tion of  todays  budget  proces.s,  that  in  itself 
should  not  dissuade  us  from  capital  budget- 
ing To  address  these  concerns,  the  bill  di- 
rects the  Government  Operations  Committee 
to  submit,  to  the  House,  legislation  to  imple- 
ment a  regular  GAO  evaluation  of  the  value 
and  usefulness  of  items  in  the  capital  ac- 
count. 

Finally,  the  Committee  on  Rules  is  di- 
rected to  report  legislation  establishing 
rules  facilitating  the  enforcement  of  the  ac- 
counting standards  put  forth  by  this  bill. 
Some  rules  that  could  be  considered  are.  for 
example,  points  of  order  against  consider- 
ation of  operations  expenditures  placed  in 
the  capital  account;  and  against  capital  ex- 
penditures that  have  not  undergone  scrutiny 
by  the  GAO. 

GAO  and  CBO  have  disagreed  strongly  on 
the  merits  of  a  capital  budgeting  system  for 
the  Federal  government.  H.R  4420  Is  de- 
signed to  address  the  criticisms  put  forth  by 
CBO  and  other  opponents  of  the  GAOs  cap- 
ital budgeting  approach  some  of  the  provi- 
sions to  address  these  concerns  are  as  fol- 
lows 

(1)  Previous  capital  budgeting  proposals 
have  exclusively  targeted  toward  "brick  and 
mortar"  investments,  I  have  Included  cer- 
tain "human  capital"  expenditures  In  the 
capital  account,  such  as  education  and  Job 
training 

<2;i  Previous  proposals  have  included  de- 
fense expenditures  in  the  capital  account.  It 


Is  my  intention  that  no  defense  expenditures 
whatsoever  are  included  in  the  capital  ac- 
count under  H  R  4420  There  might  be  legiti- 
mate exceptions  to  this  rule,  the  one  that 
comes  to  mind  being  an  elementary  school  at 
a  military  base  But  a  defense  structure 
which  might  be  categorized  as  'capital  '  be- 
cause of  its  useful  life  does  not  have  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  a  road,  bridge,  airport  or 
wastewater  system.  Besides,  the  Congress 
has  yet  to  show  an  unwillingness  to  fund 
such  defense  projects. 

(3)  Critics  rightly  note  that  the  capital  ac- 
count has  the  potential  to  invite  a  great  deal 
of  gimmickry.  Quality  control  measures 
would  be  needed  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  capital  account.  As  mentioned  above,  the 
GAO  would  be  incorporated  into  scrutinizing 
all  items  in  the  capital  account,  and  rules 
could  be  enacted  which  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  capital  budgeting  on  the  House  floor. 
Admittedly,  these  are  very  broad  directives, 
but  if  a  system  of  capital  budgeting  is  en- 
acted, it  must  have  these  and  other  safe- 
guards against  abuse. 

Another  admitted  shortcoming  of  H  R  4420 
IS  that  It  does  not  specify,  outright,  the 
bookkeeping  behind  the  capital  account.  In 
the  case  of  physical  infrastructure,  this  over- 
sight can  easily  be  addressed.  Mr  Wise,  the 
distinguished  member  of  this  Committee, 
has  put  forth  a  useful  proposal  in  H.R.  4558. 
The  Infrastructure  Investment  Accounting 
Act.  H.R.  45.58  would  alter  the  way  that  in- 
vestments in  physical  infrastructure  are  paid 
for  by  paying  for  infrastructure  over  the 
course  of  its  useful  life  rather  than  all  at 
once.  Federal  bookkeeping  currently  under- 
values the  lasting  worth  of  physical  infra- 
structure, thus  exacerbating  our  nation's 
underinvestment  in  roads,  bridges,  airports, 
and  water  s.vstems. 

R&D  facilities  and  equipment  could  be 
treated  in  a  similar  manner.  There  are  other 
programs,  such  as  certain  student  loan  pro- 
grams, which  I  would  like  to  see  in  the  cap- 
ital account  However,  the  "useful  life  "  of 
this  sort  of  human  investment  is  difficult  to 
quantify.  So.  the  accounting  rules  would 
need  to  be  the  topic  of  extensive  debate  and 
consultation. 

In  and  of  themselves,  this  obstacle  should 
not  dissuade  the  Congress  from  investigating 
the  "human  capital"  component  cif  H.R.  4420 
as  an  option.  Should  the  Congress  opt  to  con- 
sider the  potential  of  capital  budgeting,  we 
should  keep  in  mind  that  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  in  promoting  economic 
growth  is  inherently  different  than  that  of 
state  governments  and  businesses.  While  we 
should  carefully  scrutinize  which  specific  ex- 
penditures fall  under  the  capital  account,  we 
should  not  simply  Impose  the  bookkeeping 
procedures  of  a  state  government  or  large 
corporation. 

RESTRUCTURING  KEDERAL  ACCOUNTS 

First.  I  would  like  to  focus  specifically  on 
Section  3  of  that  bill,  which  deals  primarily 
with  the  presentation  of  the  President's 
budget. 

Section  3  of  H.R.  4420  requires  that  the 
budget  presented  by  the  President  be  divided 
into  operating  and  capital  accounts  The 
capital  account  includes  the  non-administra- 
tive expenditures  in  commercial   infrastruc- 
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lure,    civilian    R&D.    and   education   and   job 
training     No    defense    spending,    no    entitle- 
ment p.'-ograms,   no  administrative  expendi 
lures  and  no  interest  payments  would  be  in- 
corporated into  the  capital  account. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  programs  that  helped  to 
facilitate  private  sector  growth  m  the  post- 
war era -iransportalion,  public  works,  edu- 
cation and  research  and  development-  were 
woefully  neglected  in  the  1980.'--,  Citizens  for 
Tax  Justice  points  out  that  as  a  percentage 
of  the  Federal  budget,  education  and  train- 
ing dropped  40V  from  FY  1980  to  FY  1990 
Transportation  spending  declmfd  32°r,  in 
that  same  period.  When  the  President  put 
forth  his  proposal  for  $70  billion  in  R&D  in 
the  St,ate  of  the  Union  address,  he  failed  to 
acknowledge  that  about  one-half  of  that  $70 
billion  goes  toward  military  R&D, 

However,  these  facts  are  not  made  clear  in 
the  Presidents  budget.  We  are  told  fre- 
quently by  OMB  and  CBO  that  our  expected 
J368  billion  deficit  for  FY  1992  is  adequate 
economic  stimulus  We  are  told  b.v  others 
that  it  is  'pork  barrel"  and  other  discre- 
tionary spending  that  is  driving  the  budget 
deficit.  In  reality,  we  don't  know  what  we're 
borrowing  for.  It  could  be  for  transfer  pay- 
ments, farm  subsidies,  a  highway,  or  an  am- 
munition dump  Federal  accounts  do  not  dif- 
ferentiate. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  primary  reasons  for 
the  increases  in  outlays  over  the  past  dec- 
ade—such as  entitlements,  deposit  insur- 
aT'.i  e.  certain  defense  projects  and  interest  on 
ihf'  debi^stem  from  demographic  changes 
and  failures  in  private-public  sector  inter- 
action, such  as  S&L  failures  and  health  in- 
surance cost.-!.  Increases  in  these  kinds  of 
outlays  have  little  of  the  "multiplier  effect" 
that  is  supposed  to  be  the  trademark  of 
countercyclical  fiscal  policy. 

For  whatever  reason— perhaps  the  lack  of  a 
bully  pulpit,  or  lack  of  political  will— the 
Congress  has  not  made  these  points  clear  to 
the  American  public.  Section  3  of  H.R.  4420 
addresses  this  problem  by  requiring  that  the 
President  report  and  inform  us  outright  of 
how  much  the  Federal  government  actually 
intends  to  spend  on  the  programs  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  that  are  truly  "invest- 
ments." 

The  capital  budget,  as  defined  in  H.R.  4420, 
includes  those  investments  of  the  Federal 
government  which  are  integral  to  economic 
growth — commercial  infrastructure,  edu- 
cation and  job  training  and  civilian  research 
and  development.  Only  by  highlighting  how 
much  we  actually  spend  tor  don't  spendi  on 
these  programs  can  we  educate  voters  on 
where  our  legitimate  budget-cutting  oppor- 
tunities lie.  And  only  by  educating  voters 
can  we  muster  the  political  will  to  enact 
sound  deficit  reduction  policies. 

The  mere  existence  of  a  capital  account,  to 
a  degree,  can  help  alleviate  the  pork  barrel 
tendencies  that  inevitably  result  from  a 
shrinking  pie  of  infrastructure  investment 
dollars  However,  the  definition  of  "capital.  " 
as  put  forth  m  H.R.  4420.  would  undoubtedly 
have  to  be  narrowed  significantly.  Some 
pork  barrel  tendencies  could  be  addressed 
independently  of  capital  budgeting  through 
expedited  rescission.  Nevertheless,  safe- 
guards are  needed.  All  investments  m  the 
capital  account  which  are  in  the  form  of 
grants  should  be  need-  and  merit-based 

In  previous  budget  presentations.  OMB  has 
included  certain  capital  investment  informa- 
tion as  an  appendix  to  its  annual  budget  re- 
quest. (See  FY  1992  "Budget  of  the  United 
States  Government."  Historical  Tables- 
Part  7.  pp.  87-99)  I  believe,  however,  that 
such  a  presentation  should  be  the  rule,  not 
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the  exception,  and  by  dividing  the  unified 
budget  in  such  a  manner  we  can  establish  a 
sound  framework  for  future  deficit  reduction 
initiatives 

CAPITAL  BUDGETING  AND  DEFiCiT  REDUCTION 

Section  3,  in  itself,  merely  alters  the  uni- 
fied budget  such  that  it  differentiates  be- 
tween operating  and  capital  expenditure? 
But  it  goes  without  saying  that  sound  fiscal 
policy  does  not  necessarily  follow  sound 
budget  presentation. 

Capital  budgeting  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  goal  of  long-term  deficit  reduction  In 
fact.  It  makes  for  sound  deficit  reduction 
strategies.  I  direct  you  to  section  5  of  H.R, 
4420  which  specifically  addresses  the  issue  of 
deficit  reduction  Section  5  expressly  ""passes 
the  buck"  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  elimi- 
nate deficits  in  the  operating  account.  Cap- 
ital budgeting  still  requires  major  spending 
cuts  and  prioritization,  and  does  not  simply 
transfer  our  $368  billion  deficit  into  a  special 
account. 

The  General  .■\ccounting  Office  stated  as 
far  back  as  1989  that  the  current  budget 
"makes  no  distinction  between  operating  ex- 
penses and  capital  investments,  which  leads 
to  unsound  deficit  reduction  strategies  and 
creates  a  budget  bias  against  capital  invest- 
ments. "  (GAO  AFMD-98-52:  A  Capital  Budg- 
eting Proposal)  Under  a  Balanced  Budget 
Amendment,  this  bias  will  be  exacerbated 
further  if  we  have  not  taken  steps  to  rethink 
and  restructure  Federal  accounts. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  seemingly 
conflicting  goals  of  deficit  reduction  and 
Federal  investment.  Though  I  voted  against 
tearing  down  the  so-called  "firewalls.  "  1 
agree  that  targeted  Federal  investment  is 
critical  to  the  economic  growth— the  very 
growth  that  must  ensue  if  we  are  to  grow  our 
way  out  of  our  $400  billion  deficit.  Capital 
budgeting  breaks  the  stalemate  of  the  cur- 
rent budget  structure.  It  forces  the  Congress 
to  substantially  reduce  the  deficit  while,  at 
the  same  time,  allowing  the  Federal  govern- 
ment legitimate  avenues  to  make  pro- 
growth  investment  into  the  economy. 

CAPITAL  BUDGETING  AND  A  BALANCED  BUDGET 
AMENDMENT 

Our  colleague  from  Kansas.  Jim  Slattery. 
on  C-Span.  made  a  critical  point  regarding 
the  downside  of  a  Balanced  Budget  Amend- 
ment— the  end  result  of  this  debate  could 
simply  be  a  three-fifths  requirement  to  defi- 
cit-spend. If  we're  going  to  deficit-spend  in 
the  future,  (as  I  expect  will  have  to  be  done 
in  the  short  term)  we  should  make  certain  to 
borrow  only  for  those  programs  which  truly 
constitute  investments  in  our  economy,  Mr 
Chairman,  one  of  the  worse  things  that  could 
happen,  under  enactment  of  a  Balanced 
Budget  .Amendment,  would  be  to  lump  every 
Federal  program  into  one  pil,  and  let  the 
constituency  of  each  program  "duke  it  out 
Unless  we  change  the  current  system  of  ac- 
counting, this  is  exactly  what  will  happen, 

H.R.  4420  was  not  drafted  under  the  as-- 
sumption  that  a  Balanced  Budget  Amend- 
ment would  be  in  existence  upon  its  enact- 
ment. The  two  are  nevertheless  quite  com- 
patible. The  process  whereby  spending  i.- 
classified  as  ■capital"  could  be  made  subject 
to  a  super-majority  vote.  Such  a  process,  in 
addition  to  disciplining  the  kinds  of  expendi- 
tures that  fall  under  the  capital  account,  fa- 
cilitates the  same  kind  of  deficit  reduction 
that  we  hope  will  result  from  a  Balanced 
Budget  -Amendment, 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  assume 
that  a  capital  budgeting  system,  m  which 
the  operating  account  is  balanced,  is  enacted 
before    ratification    of    a    balanced    budget 
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amendment.  According  to  my  friend  from 
Texas.  Mr  St«nholm.  this  will  likely  take 
five  years  or  so 

.Assuining  that  the  capital  account  is  kept 
m  check,  and  has  reduced  the  deficit,  the 
much-feared  initial  economic  impact  of  a 
BBA  IS  much  less  than  it  would  be  under  the 
current  course  of  events  Granted,  signifi- 
cant deficit  reduction  between  now"  and  then, 
by  any  means,  would  accomplish  the  same 
end.  But  under  a  system  of  capita!  budget- 
ing, the  unpad  on  legitimate  domiestic  dis- 
cretionary spending  programs  would  not  be 
as  great  as  it  would  be  under  the  current  sys- 
tem of  accounts 

Were  an  effective  capital  budgeting  system 
in  place,  voters  might  very  well  tolerate  our 
utilizing  the  Amendment  s  supermajority  es- 
cape clause.  We  often  forget  that  although  49 
states  have  balanced  budget  requirements, 
nearly  all  of  them,  through  either  statute  or 
constitution,  are  allowed  to  go  Into  debt  in 
one  way  or  another.  Some  are  allowed  a  spe- 
cific amount  of  debt,  others  have  established 
pseudo-governmental  entities  such  as  port 
authorities  and  economic  development 
trusts.  The  important  difference  between  our 
own  Federal  debt  and  debt  at  the  state  level 
is  as  much  psychology  as  it  is  substance — 
voters  know  what  the  state  is  borrowing  for. 
The  Federal  government  should  be  subject  to 
the  same  standard. 

In  the  absence  of  a  formal  capital  budget- 
ing system,  a  capital  budgeting  format 
should  nevertheless  serve  as  a  guide  for  cred- 
ible deficit  reduction  strategies.  If  a  Bal- 
anced Budget  Amendment  passes  this  year, 
we  must  quickly  take  action  to  differentiate 
and  prioritize  between  those  programs  which 
are  truly  investments  and  those  which  are 
not.  H.R.  4420  is.  if  nothing  else,  a  statement 
of  what  those  priority  programs  should  be. 

Capital  budgeting  does  not  have  the  gut- 
level  appeal  of  a  Balanced  Budget  Amend- 
ment. Nevertheless,  a  number  of  Members 
have  introduced  other  capital  budgeting  pro- 
posals, and  many  others  have  expressed  in- 
terest. For  this  reason,  I  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee will,  sometime  soon,  give  this  and 
other  such  proposals  serious  consideration. 


THE  HUMAN  TOUCH 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.A.TIVES 

Tuesdap.  Mat,  19.  1992 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr  Speaker,  i  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  the 
wonderful  work  of  one  ot  my  constituents 
Nancy  Affolter. 

Nancy  is  vice  president  and  chief  executive 
oflicer  of  Behavioral  Health  Advantages,  inc 
[BHA]  and  she  has  a  different  approach  to 
business  management.  She  uses  a  Softball 
approach  in  a  hardball  business  world 

At  this  point  I  would  Irke  to  insert  into  the 
Record  an  article  by  Eiame  Hopkins  ot  the 
Peoria  Journal  Star.  "Playing  Hardball  With  a 
Soft  Touch,""  which  describes  the  outstanding 
work  o)  Nancy  Affolter, 

.Nar.cy  .Affoiier  wants  employers  to  moti- 
vate their  workers  with  love  instead  of  !"ear. 

Employees  are  not  just  another  expense. 
she  said.  They  represent  a  company's  great- 
est resource  and  investment. 

Replacing  them,  is  expensive.  Nurturing 
them,  to  encourage  their  loyalty  and  cre- 
ativity can  pay  dividends,  she  said. 
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But  loviriK  tbttn  doesn't,  mean  Just  being 
nice.  Affolter  s&ld.  It  means  provldlntf  both 
leadership  and  certain  benefits  Enter 
Affolter  s  company  Behavioral  Health  Ad 
vantAKPs  Inc..  and  her  career,  selllntf  a  new 
approach  to  business  manajrement 

Affolter  is  vice  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  BHA,  a  for  profit  affiliate  i.f 
Human  Service  Center  and  its  manajfement 
parent.  Fayette  Cos  BHA  works  with  em- 
puiyers  to  provide  employee-assistance  pro- 
ifram.s  iind  mananed  care  for  mental  health 
and  chemical  dependency  programs. 

Affolter  also  is  a  senior  Instructor  at  Lead- 
ership Development  Center,  where  she  leach- 
es leadership  skills. 

She  takes  a  softball  approach  to  a  hardball 
world,  usint:  a  disarming  smile  while  apply- 
ing the  talents  of  a  therapist  to  tame  the 
corporate  and  Industrial  Jungle  Local  lions 
purr  their  appreciation. 

■She's  an  impressive  lady,  "  said  Gary 
Lindsay,  manager  of  welfare  benefits  at  Key- 
stone Steel  Si  Wire  Co.  "She's  always  there  If 
we  need  help  She  works  with  everyone  " 

"She's  an  energetic,  outgoing  person,"  said 
Doug  Scott,  senior  vice  president  of  Jeffer- 
son Bank's  commercial  banking  division 

Scott  knows  Affolter  as  a  hoard  member  of 
Human  Service  Center  and  through  her  work 
with  his  company.  "She  has  her  feet  on  the 
g.^jund  and  the  best  interest  of  the  commu- 
nity at  heart."  he  said. 

Affolter's  transition  from  kitchen  to 
boardroom  took  more  than  a  decade,  and  In- 
volved juggling  marriage,  motherhood,  col- 
lege and  fulltlme  work. 

"A  lot  of  things  you  look  back  on.  and  say. 
'How  did  I  do  that?'  '  she  said. 

Pekin  native  Affolter  married  at  age  19  and 
became  the  mother  of  four  children,  now 
ranging  in  age  from  19  to  25 

Baking  cookies  wasn't  enough  for  Affolter 
"I  didn't  question  that  role,  but  felt  I  should 
do  more  with  my  life.  "  she  said. 

By  the  time  her  youngest  child  turnod  4 
and  even  though  she  had  been  a  part-time 
college  student  all  along,  she  was  suffering 
from  "terminal  cabin  fever."  she  said. 

She  and  a  friend  began  an  antiques  and  fur- 
niture refinlshing  shop  But  then,  the  fun 
turned  Into  hard  work,  she  recalled,  and  they 
sold  the  business,  at  a  profit. 

She  began  working  at  Human  Service  Cen- 
ter while  completing  a  college  degree  in  or 
ganizational  development  By  1983.  she  was 
marketing  and  managing  employee-assist 
ance  programs  there,  and  working  with 
Leadership  Development  Center,  a  separate 
company  founded  by  several  Peorm-arca  or- 
ganizations. Including  Fayette  Cos 

Both  roles  deal  with  "the  human  side  of 
the  business  equation,"  Affolter  said 

That  human  side  matters,  she  believes 
Companies  recognizing  it  will  benefit  A  key 
employee  may  think  twice  before  jumping 
ship  to  work  for  a  competitor.  A  worki-^r  may 
spot  and  report  a  detail  that  can  save  thou 
sand.s  of  dollars 

"I  believe  you  can't  move  ahead  in  the 
global  economy  with  a  half-hearted  commit- 
ment from  your  people."  she  said. 

■Warm  fuzzles  "  aren  t  required,  she  said 
But  employees  want  direction,  clear  expecta- 
tions,   fair   evaluation,    recognition   and   in 
volvement  in  things  that  affect  them. 

Affolter  trains  managers  to  operate  this 
way.  by  teaching  leadership  skills,  team 
building,  goal  setting  and  planning 

Employee-assistance  plans  help  workers 
with  personal  problems,  from  divorce  to  al- 
coholism or  drug  abuse,  she  said- effective 
plans  can  save  money  (or  an  employer  by  re 
solving  problems  before  they  t>ecome  unman- 
ageable and  expensive. 
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When  these  benefits  are  covered  by  insur- 
ance, costs  can  get  out  of  hand.  So  Affolter's 
firm  also  helps  manage  costs  She  works 
with  a  four-person  staff  to  monitor  care  from 
a  network  of  discount  providers 

"Good  care  does  not  have  to  be  the  most 
expensive  care."  she  said  Here,  a  no-non- 
.sense  approach  pays  off  This  program  tries 
to  match  human  problems  with  appropriate 
remedies.  Long-term  therapy  rarely  quali- 
fies 

In  80  percent  of  the  cases,  an  initial  assess- 
ment and  six  counseling  sessions  will  resolve 
problems  to  the  extent  that  the  person  can 
work,  she  said. 

She  may  also  train  supervisors  in  how  to 
encourage  a  worker  to  get  help.  When  a  su- 
pervisor intervenes,  90  percent  of  employees 
will  respond,  she  said  That's  after  they  may 
have  Ignored  pleas  from  a  spouse,  family, 
friends  or  clergy. 

That  Intervention  could  save  the  worker's 
job  or  life,  she  said.  Most  repay  that  inter- 
vention with  loyalty. 

Keystone's  Lindsay  agrees:  "I  know  a  num- 
ber of  people  who  have  gone  from  the  pits  to 
being  good  employees  and  community  mem- 
bers. I've  seen  guys  turn  their  lives  around   " 

Affolter  "has  been  a  key  part  of  helping 
put  this  together   "  he  said 


POLICE  EMERALD  SOCIETY  OF 
WESTCHESTER  HOSTS  BIENNIAL 
INSTALLATION  AND  AWARDS 
DINNER  DANCE 

HON.  NITA  M.  LOWFV 

OF  .VKW  Vl.Kn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsdaii.  .Will/  19.  1992 

Mrs  LOWEY  of  Ue^  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  three  of  West- 
chester's finest  citizens  l  jom  the  Police  Emer- 
ald Society  in  honoring  three  special  people 
from  the  Gaelic  community— the  Honorable 
Judge  W  Denms  Donovan,  Maire  Bell  Deiana. 
and  Gjss  Hayes. 

These  three  citizens  work  every  day  to 
make  the  Westchester  community  a  better 
place.  Maire  Bell  Deiana  emigrated  from  Ire- 
land and  brought  with  her  an  unwavering  tx- 
liet  in  public  service  In  addition  to  her  20 
years  with  the  Eastchester  savings  division  of 
Southhold  Savings,  she  has  been  an  active 
member  of  many  community  organizations. 
The  worthwhile  causes  to  which  she  has  de- 
voted her  time  and  energy  include  the  Mount 
Vernon  Police  Bullet  Proof  Vest  Fund,  the 
Mount  Vernon  PBA.  the  Mount  Vernon  Irish 
Association,  the  Leukemia  Society  of  West- 
chester, the  Muscular  Dystrophy  Association, 
and  the  Earthquake  Relief  Fund  In  addition, 
she  has  been  a  proud  and  giving  member  of 
the  parish  o(  St  Peter  and  Paul  Church,  and 
a  past  president  of  Sacred  Heart  Altar  and  Ro- 
sary Society  of  Mount  Vernon  These  many 
worthy  organizations  have  greatly  benefited 
from  her  good  works  and.  through  them.  Ms 
Deiana  has  left  a  lasting  and  positive  mark  on 
the  people  of  Westchester 

Guss  Hayes  also  brought  special  talents 
with  him  from  Ireland  His  musical  gifis  are 
widely  admired,  and  he  is  a  well  known  enter- 
tainer. He  has  put  his  talents  to  work  m  sup- 
port ol  a  new  community  center,  and  to  aid 
Ennisymon  Hospital.  Just  as  he  has  worked  to 
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maintain  strong  ties  to  his  native  Ireland,  He 
has  worked  tirelessly  to  maintain  Irish  tradi- 
tions in  Westchester  County  He  successfully 
operates  one  of  New  York's  most  popular  Irish 
restaurants  Mr  Hayes  has  served  as  presi- 
dent and  director  of  the  American- Irish  Asso- 
ciation of  Westchester,  chairman  of  the  Irish 
Heritage  Day  Festival,  and  aide  to  the  grarxj 
marshal  of  the  Yonkers  St  Patrick's  Day  Pa- 
rade. He  was  also  named  Irishman  of  the 
Year  m  1986 

Judge  W  Denis  Donovan  has  also  taken  an 
active  role  m  the  life  of  our  community  His 
legal  career  has  taken  him  from  private  prac- 
tice to  several  judgeships  In  ^974  he  was 
elected  to  the  Family  Coun  of  Westchester 
County  Then,  in  1982.  Judge  Donovan  was 
elected  to  a  fourteen-year  term  on  the  New 
York  State  Supreme  Courl  He  has  responded 
to  many  needs  here  in  Westchester  County, 
serving  as  trustee  of  St  Gregory  the  Great 
Church  in  Harrison,  president  of  St  Gregory 
the  Great  Holy  Name  Society,  lecturer  for  the 
Harrison  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  an  active 
leader  ol  Family  and  Children's  Services  of 
Westchester.  Indeed,  Judge  Donovan  has 
given  of  himself  to  better  the  quality  of  life  m 
Westchester 

These  individuals  are  indeed  worthy  ol  the 
honors  tsestowed  on  them  by  the  Police  Emer- 
ald Society  of  Westchester  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  Police  Emerald  Society  of 
Westchester  to  recognize  the  contributions  of 
IrisfvAmericans  and  to  support  their  many  im- 
portant activities 

By  applying  in  their  own  lives  the  values 
that  the  Police  Emerald  Society  of  West- 
chester represents,  Maire  Deiana,  Guss 
Hayes,  and  Judge  W  Denis  Donovan  have 
enriched  the  lives  of  their  families  and  their 
communities.  Their  examples  reflect  the 
strengths  ol  their  Irish  heritage  It  is  truly  a 
privilege  to  join  many  others  m  paying  tribute 
to  Judge  Donovan.  Maire  Bell  Deiana,  Guss 
Hayes,  and  to  all  members  of  the  Police  Em- 
erald Society  of  Westchester  i  know  that  my 
colleagues  join  me  in  wishing  them  the  best 


TRIBUTE  TO  HERSHEL  L.  HAY 

HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

oy  ."m.shoLKi 

I.N'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVES 

Tuesday .  Map  19.  1992 

Mr  SKELTON  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  pay 
tribute  to  an  outstanding  citizen  of  Lexington, 
MO,  Hershel  L  Hay.  who  passed  away  re- 
cently at  the  age  ol  66.  Hershel  was  a  good 
friend  through  the  years  and  was  an  asset  to 
our  mutual  hometown. 

I  knew  Hershel  through  the  Boy  Scouts  ol 
America  Hershel  was  a  member  of  the  Mic-0- 
Say  Tribe  lor  44  years  and  a  recipient  of  the 
Silver  Beaver  Award,  His  contribution  to  the 
community  did  not  end  at  the  Boy  Scouts 
though,  he  was  also  involved  in  the  Lions 
Club,  Optimists  Club,  Masonic  Lodge  in  Lex- 
ington, and  the  Lexington  United  Methodist 
Church 

Born  in  Springfield.  MO,  Hershel  first  moved 
to  Clinton  and  then  on  to  Lexington,  where  he 
lived  for  46  years  He  was  a  general  merchan- 
diser for  Mattingly  Bros    in  Lexington  for  26 
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years  and  also  the  city  marshal  from  1980  to 
1986. 

He  IS  survived  by  his  wife  Dorothy,  a  son, 
a  daughter,  and  four  grandchildren.  A  good 
and  decent  man,  Hershel  Hay  will  be  missed 
not  only  by  his  many  fnends  arxj  family,  but 
also  the  community  of  Lexington  that  he 
served  lor  so  many  years. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARIANN 
NEUBERGER 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
l.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1992 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  honor  a  woman  who  selflessly  gives  of 
herself  to  benefit  others.  Ms  Manann 
Neuberger,  founder  ol  the  Deerfield  Lions 
Lights,  volunteers  her  time,  energy,  and  heart 
to  offer  support  to  local  blind  residents. 

The  need  lor  the  Deerfield  Lions  Lights  sup- 
port group  was  obvious,  but  it  did  not  become 
a  reality  for  local  residents  until  1984.  when 
Ms  Neuberger  greeted  her  first  members. 
Once  a  month  this  small  but  tightly-kmt  group 
meets  to  have  dinner  and  share  their  heartfelt 
experiences 

The  extra  lengths  Ms  Neuberger  takes  to 
reach  those  in  need  and  the  generosity  she 
shows  should  not  go  unnoticed  For  example, 
she  makes  sure  transportation  is  provided  for 
those  group  members  who  find  it  difficult  to 
get  to  the  meetings.  Ms,  Neuberger  works 
hard  to  provide  an  outlet  for  a  special  group 
of  c>eople  who  otherwise  may  not  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  come  together  and  share 
their  experiences 

The  friendships  and  support  that  have 
emerged  as  a  result  of  the  Deertield  Lions 
Lights  nave  helped  to  brighten  the  days  ot 
each  and  every  member.  As  the  support 
group's  membership  expands  from  its  original 
two  members,  more  and  more  individuals  will 
come  together  to  form  strong  united  friend- 
ships and  rejoice  in  the  many  rewards  of  the 
group.  Creating  this  sell-help  group  required 
initiative  and  foresight  on  the  part  ol  the 
founder.  My  lellow  colleagues,  please  join  me 
in  honoring  a  truly  remarkable  woman — Ms, 
Manann  Neut)erger. 


CONGRES.SMAN  BALLENGER  CO- 
SPON.SORS  THE  ADMIM.STRA- 
TIONS  BILL  TO  REAUTHORIZE 
THE  REHABILITATION  ACT 

A.MEND.MENTS  OF  1973 

HON.  CASS  BA11E.NGER 

I'F  NORTH  C■.^KULIN.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1992 

Mr  BALLENGER.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am 
cospHDnsoring  the  administration's  bill  to  reau- 
thonze  the  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  ol 
1973  which  my  colleague,  Mr.  Goodling  is  in- 
troducing. This  bill  reauthonzes  programs 
urxJer  the  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  ol 
1973  which  provide  employment  opportunities 
to  individuals  with  disabilities.  Such  programs 
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have  been  very  successful  in  returning  individ- 
uals with  disabilities  to  tt>e  work  force  and 
making  them  independent. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  administration's 
bill  locus  on  improved  accountability  particu- 
larly in  the  State  Grant  Program  where  the 
majority  of  the  funds  are  spent,  increased 
consumer  choice  txith  in  determining  what  job 
or  career  they  pursue  and  what  services  are 
provided  to  reach  their  goal,  better  coordina- 
tion between  special  education  and  vocational 
rehabilitation,  and  incentives  lor  business  to 
participate  in  the  rehabilitation  process. 

First,  the  administration's  bill  improves  ac- 
countability by  requinng  that  evaluation  stand- 
ards and  performance  indicators  lor  the  title  I, 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  State  Grant  Program 
be  developed  and  implemented.  The  stand- 
ards and  indicators  would  include  outcome 
and  other  related  measures  ol  program  per- 
formance and  would  be  developed  with  input 
Irom  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies, 
related  prolessionals  and  consumer  organiza- 
tions, and  recipients  ol  vocational  rehabilitation 
services,  i  support  this  provision  and  believe 
such  standards  will  result  in  improved  services 
lor  individuals  with  disabilities. 

Second,  the  bill  makes  several  changes  to 
the  act  to  allow  lor  greater  consumer  choice  m 
the  provision  ol  rehabilitation  services.  The  bill 
would  emphasize  the  consumer's  role  in  the 
rehabilitation  process  and  would  ensure  lull 
consumer  participation  m  the  individualized 
written  rehabilitation  plan  [IWRP],  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  selection  ol  the  vocational  ob- 
jective to  be  attained  and  the  services  to  be 
provided.  In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  a 
consumer  choice  demonstration  project  which 
will  allow  other  models  to  be  tested  that  in- 
crease consumer  choice  in  the  rehabilitation 
process  Since  becoming  the  ranking  member 
ol  the  Subcommittee  on  Select  Education,  I 
have  strongly  supported  more  consumer 
choice  in  the  rehabilitation  process  and  I  will 
work  with  Congressman  GOODUNG  and  other 
Members  to  ensure  that  these  provisions  are 
included  in  a  bipartisan  House  bill. 

The  bill  also  parallels  provisions  in  the  Indi- 
viduals with  Disabilities  Education  Act  [IDEA] 
to  improve  coordination  between  special  edu- 
cation and  vocational  rehabilitation  programs 
so  that  students  in  special  education  can  re- 
ceive vocational  rehabilitation  services  m  order 
to  better  transition  Irom  school  to  work  In  ad- 
dition, the  bill  provides  incentives  to  private 
business  by  authorizing  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram to  give  grants  to  business  and  industry 
in  order  to  upgrade  the  skills  ol  under- 
employed workers  with  disabilities  so  that  they 
have  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to 
adapt  to  emerging  new  technologies  and  work 
methods  m  order  to  successlully  compete  and 
advance  in  employment. 

While  I  support  the  majority  ol  the  proposals 
in  the  administration's  bill.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
specilic  provision  which  will  increase  the  State 
match.  Currently,  the  States  must  provide  20 
percent  ol  the  dollars  for  this  program  in  order 
to  receive  Federal  support  In  these  hard  eco- 
nomic times  when  States  are  lacing  major 
budget  cuts,  I  do  not  believe  the  State  match 
lor  this  program  should  be  increased.  I  oppose 
this  provision  and  will  not  seek  to  include  it  in 
a  bipartisan  House  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  administration 
has  proposed  some  very  constructive  and  in- 
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novative  changes  tc  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
which  will  improve  rehabilitation  services  to  in- 
dividuals with  disabilities.  Although  I  plan  to 
work  lor  a  broader  reauthorization  ol  the  act 
than  this  bill  proposes,  I  believe  it  represents 
a  good  lirst  step  and  I  am  hopeful  that  a  ma- 
jority ol  these  proposals  will  tie  included  m  a 
bipartisan  House  bill. 


THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  IRAQ 
GATE  SCANDAL 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  C.'.LIFfiKNi.^ 
IN  THF.  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  .May  19.  1992 

Mr,  LANTOS.  Mr,  Speaker,  just  i  year  ago. 
Americans  were  flush  with  the  glow  ol  the  mili- 
tary victory  over  Saddam  Hussein.  Parades 
were  held  in  the  largest  ol  cities  and  m  the 
smallest  ol  hamlets.  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton were  trying  to  outdo  each  other  m  the 
splendor  of  their  competing  celebrations  of  vic- 
tory. 

This  year,  however,  we  are  wallowing  m  the 
sordid  aftermath  of  the  revelations  of  the  mis- 
guided administration  policy  that  brought  about 
that  war  We  have  been  treated  to  details  ol 
how  the  administration  bent  over  backwards  m 
Its  misguided  effort  to  support  the  regime  ol 
Saddam  Hussein  on  the  very  eve  ol  the  Iraqi 
invasion  ol  Kuwait 

Mr.  Speaker,  William  Satire  summarized  this 
squalid  tale  of  policy  run  amuck  m  an  excel- 
lent article  that  appeared  m  yesterday  s  issue 
ol  the  New  York  Times  i  ask  that  this  article 
be  placed  in  the  Recorc.  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  it  carelully, 

CkLME.S  OF  iRAQG.'iTE 

(By  William  Safirei 

W.^SHiNGTON.— Americans  now  know  that 
The  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  was  brought 
about  by  a  colossal  foreign-policy  blunder: 
George  Bush's  decision,  after  the  Iran-Iraq 
war  ended,  to  entrust  regional  security  to 
Saddam  Hussein. 

What  is  not  .yet  widely  understood  is  how 
that  benighted  policy  led  to  the  Bush  Admin- 
istration s  fraudulent  use  of  public  funds,  its 
sustained  deception  of  Congress  and  its  ob- 
struction of  justice. 

As  the  Saudi  Ambassador.  Prince  Bandar, 
was  urging  Mr.  Bush  and  Mr  Baker  to  buy 
the  friendship  of  the  Iraqi  dictator  in  Aug:ust 
1989.  the  F.BI.  uncovered  a  huge  scam  at  the 
.Atlanta  branch  of  the  Lavoro  Bank  to  fi- 
nance the  buildup  of  Iraq's  war  machine  by 
diverting  U.S. -guaranteed  gram  loans. 

Instead  of  pressing  the  investigation  or 
curbing  the  appeasement,  the  President 
turned  a  blind  eye  to  lawbreakmg  and  di- 
rected another  billion  dollars  to  Iraq.  Our 
State  and  .Agriculture  Departments  com- 
plicity in  Iraq's  duplicity  transformed  what 
could  have  been  dealt  with  as  ■■Saddam's 
Lavoro  scandal"  into  George  Bush  s 
Iraqgate, 

The  first  element  of  corruption  is  the 
wrongful  application  of  L'  S,  credit  guaran- 
tees Neither  t'ne  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion nor  the  Export -Import  Bank  runs  a  for- 
eign-aid  program,  their  purpose  is  to  stim'u- 
late  US,  exports.  High-risk  loan  guarantees 
to  achieve  foreign-policy  goals  unlawful  en- 
danger that  purpose, 

"i'el  we  now  know  that  George  Bush  person- 
ally leaned  or.  Ex-lrr,  to  subvert  its  charter— 
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not  U)  promole  our  exports  but  to  promote 
relations  with  the  dictator  And  we  have  evi- 
dence that  James  Baker  overrode  worries  in 
Agriculture  and  O  M  B  that  the  law  was 
being  perverted  Mr  Baker's  closest  aid. 
Robert  Kimmett.  wrote  triumphantly,  ■your 
call  to  Yeutter  paid  off  '  Former  Ak 
riculture  Secretary  Clayton  Yeutter  Is  now 
under  White  House  protection 

Second  element  of  corruption  is  the  mis- 
leading of  Congress  When  the  charge  was 
made  two  years  ago  in  this  space  that  State 
was  Improperly  intervening  in  this  case.  Mr 
Baker's  top  Middle  East  aide  denied  It  to 
Senate  Foreign  Relations;  meanwhile. 
Yeutter  aides  deceived  Senator  Leahy's  Ag- 
riculture Committee  about  the  real  foreign- 
policy  purpose  of  the  C  C  C  guarantees.  To 
carry  out  Mr  Bush's  Infamous  National  Se- 
curity Directive  26.  lawful  oversight  was  sys- 
tematically blinded 

Third  area  of  Iraqgate  corruption  Is  the  ob- 
struction of  Justice  Atlanta's  assistant  US 
Attorney  Gall  McKenzle.  long  blamed  here 
for  foot-dragging,  would  not  withhold  from  a 
grand  jury  what  she  has  already  told  friends 
that  indictment  of  Lavoro  officials  was  held 
up  for  nearly  a  year  by  the  Bush  Criminal 
Division  The  long  delay  in  prosecution  en- 
abled James  Baker  to  shake  credits  for  Sad- 
dam out  of  malfeasant  Agriculture  ap- 
pointees 

When  House  Banking  Chairman  Henry 
Gonzalez  gathered  documents  marked  "se- 
cret" showing  this  pattern  of  corruption,  he 
put  them  in  the  Congressional  Record  Two 
months  later,  as  the  media  awakened.  .Mr 
Bush  gave  the  familiar  "gate"  order,  stone- 
wall 

'Public  disclosure  of  classified  Informa- 
tion harms  the  national  security.  "  Attorney 
General  William  Barr  instructed  the  House 
Banking  Committee  la.st  week.  ".  .  ,  In  light 
of  your  recent  disclosures,  the  executive 
branch  will  not  prtvide  any  more  classified 
information  "  -unless  the  wrongdoing  Is  kept 
secret. 

"Your  threat  to  withhold  documents."  re- 
sponded Chairman  Gonzalez,  "has  all  the 
earmarks  of  a  classic  effort  to  obstruct  a 
proper  and  legitimate  investigation 
none  of  the  documents  compromise.  In  any 
fashion  whatsoever,  the  national  security  or 
Intelligence  sources  and  methods" 

Mr  Barr.  in  personal  jeopardy,  has  flung 
down  the  gauntlet  Chairman  Gonzalez  tells 
me  he  plans  to  present  his  obstruction  case 
this  week  to  House  Judiciary  Chairman  Jack 
Brooks,  probably  flanked  by  Representatives 
Charles  Schumer  and  Barney  Frank,  mem- 
bers of  both  committees. 

"I  will  recommend  that  Judiciary  consider 
requiring  the  appointment  of  an  Independent 
counsel,  "  says  Mr  Gonzalez,  who  has  been 
given  reason  to  believe  that  Judiciary — capa- 
ble of  triggering  the  Ethics  in  Government 
Act^wlU  be  persuaded  to  act. 

Policy  blunders  are  not  crimes.  But 
perverting  the  purpose  of  appropriated  funds 
is  a  crime,  lying  to  Congress  compounds  that 
crime,  and  obstructing  Justice  to  cover  up 
the  original  crime  Is  a  criminal  conspiracy 


U.S.  MII.n.Mn'    POLICY  ON  SEXUAL 
oKIMN'l'.XTION 

HON.  BAR.NEY  FRA.NK 

(.)K  .y.^.s.sAcm:^^rI"rs 
IN  THE  HOUSF,  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday    \Uiy  /.v.  1992 
Mr    FRANK  of  Massachusetts    Mr   Speaker. 
I  was  very  pleased  recently  to  read  the  jomt 
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statement  ol  the  American  Nurses  Associa- 
tion, American  Psychiatric  Association,  Amer- 
ican Psychological  Association  and  National 
Association  ot  Social  \Workers  m  optxjsition  to 
the  v^holly  uniuslitied  policy  of  the  military  m 
excluding  gay  men  and  iesbians  from  serving 
their  country  in  the  Armed  Forces  i  think  it  is 
particularly  relevant  that  these  tour  organisa- 
tions which  are  composed  ol  people  who  work 
to  keep  our  society  generally  healthy  jom  in 
opposing  this  policy  Mr  Speaker.  Ijecause 
this  is  such  an  imporiant  subject  I  ask  that  the 
joint  statement  of  these  four  organizations  be 
printed  here  along  with  letter  they  recently 
sent  to  Secretary  Cheney 

U.S  Military  Policy  on  Sexial 
Orientation 
I  Joint  statement  of  the  .American  Nurses  As- 
sociations. American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion. American  Psychological  Association, 
and  National  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers! 

Our  professlrnal  organizations  have  a  com- 
mitment to  the  public  interest  The  national 
security  of  the  United  States  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  personnel  assigned  as  active  or 
Reserve  Guard  members  of  the  U  S  military 
services  are  Important  concerns  of  the  pub- 
lic. The  members  of  our  associations  include 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  as  well  as 
civilian  employees  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense  (DoD)  Our  organizations  work  with 
our  military  members  in  their  clinical,  ad- 
ministrative, and  scientific  roles  Our  orga- 
nizations also  work  with  the  Congress  on  be- 
half of  our  military  members  and  other  mili- 
tary beneficiaries. 

Although  DoD  policy  states  that  homo- 
sexuality Is  incompatible  with  military  serv- 
ice, the  Department  has  provided  no  rational 
or  empirical  basis  for  its  policy  Our  organi- 
zations assert  that  there  is  no  sound  rational 
or  scientific  basis  for  this  policy.  We  believe 
that  the  DoD  policy  is  contrary  to  the  public 
Interest  by  excluding  qualified  individuals 
from  serving  in  the  military  and  fostering 
widescale  discrimination  and  prejudice 

Wc  call  on  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  ex- 
peditiously change  the  policies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  permit  all  qualified 
individuals  regardless  of  sexual  orientation 
to  serve  within  the  Armed  Forces 

(Agreed  to  on  May  5,  1992.  by  Barbara  K 
Redman.  Ph  D..  R.N..  F  A  A  N  .  Executive 
Director.  American  Nurses  Association.  Mel- 
vin  Sabshin.  M.D  .  Medical  Director,  Amer- 
ican Psychiatric  Association.  Raymond  D 
Fowler,  Ph.D..  Chief  Executive  Officer. 
American  Psychological  Association,  and 
Mark  G.  Battle.  A  C  S.W  .  Executive  Direc- 
tor. National  Association  of  Social  Workers! 

AMERICAN  Psychological  Association. 

May  8.  1992 
Hon.  Richard  B  Chknei  . 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  Pentagtin    Washington.  DC. 

Dkar  Mr  Secrktary  We  are  writing  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Nurses  Association, 
the  American  Psychiatric  Association,  the 
.American  Psychological  Association,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
We  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Defense  iDoDi  policy  that  homo- 
sexuality is  incompatible  with  military  serv- 
ice, and  with  the  discriminatory  practices 
that  are  associated  with  implementation  of 
such  a  policy. 

You  have  stated  publicly  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  no  plan  to  review  or  amend  the  pol- 
icy We  urge  that  you  reconsider  that  posi- 
tion  Recent  public  opinion  polls  do  not  sup- 
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port  DoD'8  concerns  that  rescinding  the  pol- 
icy would  harm  public  acceptability  of  mili- 
tary service  or  recruitment  and  retention. 
Furthermore,  you  have  made  public  state- 
ments that  repudiate  that  aspect  of  the  pol- 
icy regarding  breaches  of  security. 

We  expect  that  the  outcome  of  a  thorough 
review  of  the  policy  would  be  its  rescission 
The  results  of  public  opinion  polls  and  the 
several  DoD  studies  completed  in  the  past 
support  our  expectation  We  believe  the  pol- 
icy should  be  rescinded  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  and  our  concerns  are  sufficiently 
great  that  we  have  begun  to  raise  the  issue 
with  the  Congress,  as  well 

We  respectfully  request  an  opportunity  to 
meet  with  you  at  your  earliest  convenience 
in  order  to  discuss  how  we  can  assist  the  De- 
partment in  addressing  our  concerns. 
Sificerely. 
Raymond  D.  Fowler.  Ph.D.  Chief  Execu- 
tive  Officer.    American    Psychological 
Association 
Barbara      K.      Redman.      Ph.D..      RN.. 
FA  A  N  ,  Excutlve  Director.  American 
Nurses  Association. 
Melvin  Sabshin.  M.D..  Medical  Director. 

.American  Psychiatric  Association 
Mark  G    Battle.  A  C.S.W  .  Executive  Di- 
rector, National  Association  of  Social 
Workers 


F    WILLA   IMVIS  CLUB  HONORS 
THREE  SPECIAL  CITIZENS 

HO.N.  MT.\  .M.  LOVVIY 

ok  new  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATlVES 
Tuesday.  May  19.  1992 

Mrs.  LOWEY  ot  New  York  Mr  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  |Oin  many  others 
as  the  F  Willa  Davis  Woman's  Club  honors 
Ms.  Mable  Walters-Norman.  Rev  Allen  Paul 
Weaver,  and  Ms  Rakel  Smith  As  the  club 
celebrates  its  83d  anniversary,  it  pays  tribute 
to  three  special  citizens  whose  lives  are  vi- 
brant examples  of  the  strong  values  ol  com- 
munity sei^vice  that  has  been  the  driving  lorce 
behind  this  line  organization 

Throughout  Mable  Walters-Norman's  distin- 
guished career  m  social  work,  she  has  played 
a  crucial  role  m  strengthening  the  family  ties 
that  form  our  community  Since  receiving  her 
masters  in  social  work  10  years  ago.  Ms  Wal- 
ters-Norman has  committed  herself  to  con- 
stant service  on  behalf  of  individuals  facing 
personal  challenges  She  has  been  ready,  will- 
ing, and  able  to  provide  her  experience  and 
guidance  to  young  and  old  alike  She  has 
worked  for  the  Mount  Vernon  Housing  Asso- 
ciation, MuHi  Services  in  Co-Op  City,  the  office 
for  the  aging  in  New  Rochelie.  Central  West- 
chester Mental  Health  Clinics,  the  Women's 
Center  of  the  county  department  of  correc- 
tions, and  in  private  practice  Ms  Walters-Nor- 
man IS  presently  devoting  Uer  talents  to  the 
New  Rochelie  Guidance  Center  as  a 
psychotherapist  Her  numerous  volunteer  ac- 
tivities, including  the  Westchester  Self-Help 
Clearing  House,  AIDS-related  community  serv- 
ice, and  the  black  women  s  health  project, 
among  others,  have  given  many  Westchester 
citizens  the  ability  to  help  themselves  deal 
constructively  with  the  challenges  of  their 
lives 

Rakel  Kiyah  Smith,  too,  has  exemplified  the 
spirit  of  sell-improvement  and  service  to  her 
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community.  While  still  a  teenager,  she  has  de- 
veloped unmistakable  leadership  skills  and  a 
conviction  to  achieve  her  best.  She  plans  to 
attend  Norfolk  State  University  and  pursue  a 
career  in  international  law.  She  clearly  has  the 
talents  and  determination  to  succeed  there 
and  in  any  endeavors  she  may  pursue.  In  high 
school,  she  has  been  a  leader,  serving  as 
president  of  the  Black  Culture  Club  and  par- 
ticipating in  scholarship  activities.  Rakel  has 
worked  to  encourage  others  to  succeed  and  to 
ensure  a  safe  environnrient  conducive  to  aca- 
demic achievement  in  New  Rochelie.  She  has 
served  with  the  Coalition  for  Mutual  Respect 
to  build  lasting  bridges  between  people 
throughout  our  community.  She  understands 
the  importance,  particularly  at  times  like  these, 
of  bringing  people  together  to  achieve  shared 
goals.  Rakel  Smith  and  her  dedication  to  oth- 
ers offer  real  hope  lor  a  promising  future  for 
all  of  us 

Rev  Allen  Paul  Weaver,  Jr.,  has  served  the 
New  Rochelie  community  for  the  past  12 
years  as  pastor  of  the  Bethesda  Baptist 
Church.  In  that  capacity,  he  has  given  support 
to  his  parishioners  in  many  ways  Reverend 
Weaver's  leadership  and  dedication  extend  far 
t)eyond  his  own  church  He  has  been  a  pow- 
erful and  effective  force  for  understanding  in 
our  community.  Reverend  Weaver  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Inter-Religious  Council  of  New  Ro- 
chelie, the  YMCA  Board  ot  Directors,  and  the 
Black  Caucus  of  American  Baptist  Churches 
USA  He  has  held  leadership  positions  with 
the  Baptist  Ministers'  Conference  of  Greater 
New  York,  It  has  iDeen  my  privilege  over  the 
years  to  work  closely  with  Reverend  Weaver 
on  a  number  of  endeavors  and  to  know  him 
well  as  a  man  of  compassion,  understanding. 
and  commitment 

The  F.  Willa  Davis  Woman's  Club  has  prov- 
en Itself  time  and  again  to  be  committed  to 
freedom  and  basic  human  rights  tor  people 
the  world  Over  They  have  spoken  out  force- 
fully on  behalf  of  those  who  have  fled  Haiti's 
political  and  economic  repression,  and  m 
doing  so  have  set  an  example  for  all. 

On  this,  their  83d  anniversary,  we  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  F  Willa  Davis  Woman's  Club  for 
their  constant  commitment  to  bringing  people 
together  and  improving  the  quality  of  life  for 
others  By  applying  in  their  own  lives  the  val- 
ues of  this  highly  respected  organization, 
Mabel  Walters-Norman,  Rakel  Smith,  and 
Rev  Allen  Paul  Weaver  have  given  added 
meaning  to  the  lives  of  many  in  our  commu- 
nity. It  has  been  an  honor  to  work  side  by  side 
with  the  F.  Willa  Davis  Club  and  its  honorees 
in  behalf  of  shared  values  and  principles.  We 
all  celebrate  the  wealth  of  their  abilities  and 
the  strength  of  their  convictions  I  know  that 
my  colleagues  join  me  in  wishing  them  the 
best 


ZEE  SHULTZ  IS  SENIOR  CITIZEN 
OF  THE  YEAR 
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ored  its  senior  citizen  of  the  year.  Zee  Shultz 
of  Queensbury,  NY.  I  could  not  think  ol  a 
more  deserving  recipient. 

She  IS  a  perfect  example  of  what  President 
Bush  means  by  a  thousand  points  of  light. 
She  IS  well  known  In  the  area  for  her  volunteer 
work. 

A  local  kidney  dialysis  unit  probably  would 
not  exist  if  It  had  not  been  for  Zee  Shultz.  She 
also  was  instrumental  in  establishing  Emer- 
gency Lodging,  Inc.,  a  temporary  housing 
service  for  displaced  persons.  She  also  helps 
arrange  lodging  for  homeless  youths  through  a 
local  host  program. 

But  that  is  not  all,  Mr,  Speaker,  Through  the 
Red  Cross,  Zee  Shultz  has  helped  military 
families,  worked  at  bloodmobiles,  and  been 
among  the  first  to  respond  whenever  there 
was  a  fire  or  other  disaster.  She  is  always 
picking  up.  storing,  or  delivering  furniture  for 
those  in  need.  In  addition,  she  established  a 
monthly  luncheon  program  through  the  Blind 
Association,  and  personally  makes  sure  that 
rides  are  provided. 

Inmates  at  Comstock  Correctional  Facility 
and  their  families  have  also  been  the  tiene- 
ficianes  of  her  commitment  to  making  life  a  lit- 
tle better  for  many  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Zee  Shultz  has  touched  the 
hearts  of  many  people.  The  Greater  Glens 
Falls  Senior  Center  is  enormously  proud  of 
her.  and  so  am  I, 

That  IS  why  1  take  great  pnde  m  asking 
Members  to  join  me  today  m  paying  our  own 
tribute  to  Zee  Shultz.  a  point  of  light,  and  a 
great  American. 


JUST  BY  CROSSING  THE  BORDER 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OK  NEW  YORK 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVE.S 

Tuesday.  .May  19.  1992 

Mr.   SOLOMON.   Mr.   Speaker,   on   May    14 
the  Warren  County  Office  for  the  Aging  hon- 


HON.  FORTN'EY  PETE  ST.\RK 

wr    CALil-l.iH.S;.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  .May  19.  1992 

Mr,  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  The  "Talk  of  the 
Town"  column  in  the  April  20,  1992  New  York- 
er magazine  was  its  usual  excellent  self  when 
It  described  the  debate  about  the  Canadian 
health  care  system, 

A  lot  of  people  in  the  Bush  administration 
who  have  outstanding  taxpayer-subsidized 
health  insurance — or  in  some  cases  first  dollar 
coverage  in  military  hospitals — spend  a  lot  of 
time  bad  mouthing  the  Canadian  system, 

I  do  not  know  about  other  congressional  of- 
fices, but  in  the  last  year.  I  have  had  several 
constituents  inquire  how  they  could  move  to 
Canada  in  order  to  get  help  with  their  health 
problems.  An  inquiry  like  that  is  as  sad  as  one 
can  get. 

As  the  column  says: 

Surely  we  should  have  learned  by  now 
what  happens  to  ideological  systems  that 
bi-vm  to  deny  facts  that  their  people  can  dis- 
cover for  themselves  just  by  crossing  a  bor- 
der. 

The  column  follows: 
Thk  Talk  ok  the  Town— Notes  and  Com.ment 
.\  friend  who  used  to  live  in  Canada  writes: 
Listening  to  the  talk  m  the  year's  Presi- 
dential campaig-n.  I  ve  been  baffled  when  1 
hear  politicians  explain  how  unsuccess.'ul  the 
Canadian  healthcare  system  is.  and  how 
wretched  it  makes  Canadians.  In  February. 
fur  example,   Pi-e<ident  Bush  admitted   that 
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the  American  health-care  system— which 
leaves  more  than  thirty-five  million  Ameri- 
cans without  any  health  insurance  at  all- 
was  imperfect,  but  he  also  said  that  the 
American  system  was  'the  bes:  in  the  entire 
world.'  while  a  system  of  socialized  medi- 
cine like  Canada's,  m  which  the  government 
provides  universal  medical  coverage,  would 
be  "a  cu.'-e  worse  than  the  disease  "  The 
President  said  that  if  we  tried  to  impose  a 
Canadian-style  system  it  would  lead  to  long 
waits  for  surgery,  and  disastrous  costs 
When  you  nationalize  health  care."  he  ex- 
plained, you  push  costs  higher,  far  higher  " 
In  a  similar  vein.  Newt  Gingrich,  the  House 
Republican  whip,  told  the  American  people 
that  "the  Canadian  model  controls  costs  by 
'.eiting  people  die."  And  Senator  Tsongas 
said  thai  he  might  be  dead  today  if  he  had 
been  living  in  Canada,  because  the  bone-mar- 
row transplant  that  he  needed  when  he  was 
sick  with  cancer  would  have  been  unavail- 
able there 

All  this  seemed  so  out  of  step  with  my  own 
memory  that  I  wondered  if  some  terrible  log- 
jam had  overcome  the  Canadian  system  in 
the  years  since  I  left,  and  decided  to  make  a 
call  to  an  old  family  doctor  and  friend.  Sam- 
-f  i  O.  Freedman:  he  is  the  former  dean  of  the 
.McGill  medical  school  and  the  current  direc- 
tor of  the  research  institute  at  the  Jewish 
General  Hospital  in  Montreal,  and  he  is  al- 
most legendary  m  Montreal  for  his  reasoned 
good  sense  on  all  kinds  of  issues.  When  I  got 
him  on  the  phone.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  been 
following  the  American  camipaign  and  the 
debate  about  health  insurance. 

"I  have,  and  it's  bizarre.  "  he  said,  with 
what  was  for  him  unusual  fervor.  "It  says 
something  very  strange  about  the  nature  of 
American  politics,  since  just  everything  that 
has  been  said  about  Canadian  medical  care^ 
Well.  I  wouldn't  want  to  call  it  a  lie.  but 
there  must  be  an  incredible  fund  of  willful 
ignorance  at  work.  Take  Senator  Tsongas. 
for  instance.  I  just  can't  figure  out  why  he 
would  say  that  about  the  bone-marrow  trans- 
plant. As  it  happens,  the  two  doctors  who  did 
the  pioneering  work  that  made  that  kind  of 
transplant  possible  are  good  friends  of  mine. 
Both  are  Canadians;  both  work  in  Toronto. 
as  the  Ontario  Cancer  Institute:  and  both  did 
their  work  with  help  from  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment. Of  course  the  operation  is  available 
here.  Then,  there  was  President  Bush  saying 
that  you  had  to  wait  six  months  for  heart 
surgery  in  British  Columbia.  B.C.  had  delays 
like  that  years  ago.  but  there's  simply  no 
way  that  British  Columbia  has  those  kinds 
of  waits  anymore— the  system  is  pretty  good 
at  responding  to  problems.  The  trouble  with 
our  system  isn't  that  people  don't  have 
enough  access  to  health  care  If  anything. 
it's  that  they  have  too  much  access  to  health 
care:  they're  inclined  to  go  to  the  doctor  too 
often,  get  too  much  minor  surgery,  and  so 
on — have  too  much  faith  in  doctoring.  Over 
Doctoring,  we  call  it. 

".And  when  Mr.  Bush  says  that  costs  are 
higher  in  a  system  like  Canada's.  I  m  not 
sure  where  he's  getting  his  figures.  The  costs 
in  a  single-payer  system,  like  ours,  are 
lower,  because  there's  only  one  insurer— the 
government— and  that  cuts  down  on  paper- 
work and  administrative  duplication,  and  all 
that.  Canadian  medical  costs  are  about  nine 
per  cent  of  the  G.N. P..  compared  with  about 
twelve  per  cent  in  the  States  More  impor- 
tant, we  end  up  spending  about  twenty  per 
cent  less  per  capital  on  health  care  than  you 
do,  and  we're  stili  ahead  in  the  two  most  cru- 
cial public-health  indicators — life  expect- 
ancy and  infant  mortality.  It's  true  that 
taxes  are  higher  here,  but  when  you  figure  in 
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the  real  costs  of  the  American  system  — the 
burden  on  the  G  N  P  ,  and  the  high  costs  to 
employers  who  have  to  provide  Insurance, 
and  so  on— over  all,  this  Is  really  a  much 
cheaper  system  And  the  irony  Is  the  more 
and  more  private  Insurance  companies  in 
America,  tryinff  to  contain  costs,  have  test 
manaRed-care  programs,  in  which  you  don't 
have  any  choice  about  what  doctor  you  see, 
while  here  you  do 

■'It's  true  that  Canadian  doctors  make  less 
money  than  American  doctors,  but  that  was 
true  before  our  Medicare  system  went  into 
effect  There  are  probably  doctors  here  who 
wish  they  were  making  more,  but  how  much 
do  you  really  need''  There  are  plenty  of  doc- 
tors—you're talking  to  one- who  are  just 
grateful  every  day  to  be  out  of  that  damned 
business  of  billing  and  collecting. 

"Of  course,  the  government  is  involved  in 
medical  care  here  There's  no  denying  that. 
The  Quebec  government  may  say.  'Well, 
we've  got  five  magnetic-resonance  imagers 
In  the  Montreal  hospitals.  We  just  don't  need 
another  can't  afford  another.  But  that 
doesn't  mean  that  people  don't  have  access 
to  M  R  I  What  it  does  mean  is  that  we  won't 
be  spending  our  money  competing  with  each 
other  while  downstairs  in  the  emergency 
room  we're  turning  away  people  who  aren't 
Insured 

■'V'ou  know.  It's  not  Just  a  question  of 
health  care.  We  have  a  system  here  that  is 
really  accepted  by  the  whole  spectrum  of  po- 
litical opinion  We  have  conservatives  who 
are  as  far  to  the  right  on  most  Lssues  as  any 
American  conservative,  but  they're  just  as 
staunchly  for  the  Medicare  system  as  any- 
body. It  ha.s  become  a  national  value -the 
principle  that  everybod.v  who  needs  medical 
care  can  get  it,  and  nobody  asks  you  If 
you're  rich  or  poor,  or  where  you  work. 
Knowing  that  everybody  gets  the  same  care 
help.s  to  hold  a  society  together— it  makes 
everybody  feel  equally  valued.  There  aren't 
many  things  in  the  world  that  Just  work- 
that  just  make  sense  I  mean,  here  are  two 
contiguous  countries,  and  one  has  a  system 
that  everybody  Is  more  or  less  happy  with 
and  the  other  doesn't,  and  yet  the  one  that 
doesn't  is  determined  not  to  learn  anything 
from  the  one  that  does.  I  don't  understand 
it.  " 

Doctor  Freedman  Is  too  well-mannered  and 
uncontentious— in  a  way.  too  Canadian— to 
say  so.  but  It  occurred  to  me  after  I  talked 
to  him  that  the  reason  President  Bush  and 
Representative  Gingrich,  and  even  Senator 
Tsongas.  were  misrepresenting  Canadian 
health  care  was  simple  To  admit  that  It  is 
better  than  ours  would  be  to  admit  that 
there  are  important  things  (other  than  fight- 
ing wars)  that  governments  can  do  uniquely 
well,  and  for  the  past  decade  the  whole  ideo- 
logical structure  of  American  "conserv- 
atism" has  depended  on  constant,  relentless 
reiteration  of  the  claim  that  all  government 
Is  necessarily  evil  The  Bu.sh  Administration 
has  come  to  depend  for  Its  continued  politi- 
cal existence  on  successfully  turning  Amer 
lean  minds  against  any  conception  of  the 
state  as  the  guarantor  of  the  common  wel- 
fare, and  has  managed  to  make  even  the 
mo.st  conventional  arguments  for  social  com- 
passion sound  like  the  entering  wedge  of  to- 
talitarianism But  what  defeated  Com- 
munism, after  all,  was  not  capitalism  alone 
but  socialism,  too-  the  demonstration, 
throughout  the  countries  of  Western  Europe 
in  particular  i whose  situation  the  Eastern 
Kuropeans  could  so  easily  compare  with 
their  owni.  that  It  was  possible  for  a  govern- 
ment to  protect  a  prospering  free-market 
economy  and  still  operate  as  a  kind  of  mu- 
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tual-lnsurance  society,  providing  everybody 
with  protection  In  the  face  of  life  s  inevi- 
table costs  and  disasters  The  compulsion 
that  drives  President  Bush  to  distort  the 
facts  about  Canadian  health  care  suggests 
that  official  American  policy  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  becoming  what  conservatives,  in  dis- 
cussing the  Soviet  Union,  used  to  call  "a 
total  ideology  '-  a  system  blindly  convinced 
of  its  absolute  truth,  and  yet  so  fragile  m  Its 
relationship  to  reality  that  It  Is  incapable  of 
considering  even  the  most  obvious  reform 
Surely  we  should  have  learned  by  now  what 
happens  to  Ideological  systems  that  begin  to 
deny  facts  that  their  people  can  discover  for 
themselves  Just  bv  <  ro.^sinif  a  border 


BEST  WAYS  TO  STAY  HEALTHY 

HON.  ROBERT  \.  ROE 

OK  NKW  ,IKH.3KV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  19.  1992 

Mr  ROE  Mr  Speaker,  as  you  and  my  col- 
leagues are  aware  the  State  ot  New  Jersey  is 
home  to  several  o(  the  Nation's  most  promi- 
nent pharmaceutical  companies  m  the  world. 
In  tact  the  State  of  New  Jersey's  pharma- 
ceutical companies  contribute  to  a  consider- 
able percentage  ol  the  world's  research  and 
development  lor  new  products  that  help  cure 
diseases  These  products  are  used  by  people 
in  temporary  situations,  others  use  these  phar- 
maceutical products  in  their  daily  lives,  but 
they  are  not  just  pharmaceuticals  that  cure 
problems  but  many  ot  these  products  prevent 
conditions  (torn  occurring. 

To  help  prevent  many  conditions  and  dis- 
eases, pharmaceutical  companies  have  tor 
many  years  funded  research  and  development 
of  vitamins  and  minerals  Recent  studies  have 
shown  that  these  investments  were  worth  the 
money.  In  the  April  29.  1992,  Congressional 
Record  my  distinguished  colleague  and  friend 
Congressman  Dean  Gallo  submitted  for  the 
Record  an  article  from  Time  Magazine  enti- 
tled "The  New  Scoop  on  Vitamins  "  This  arti- 
cle included  several  important  studies  recently 
done  on  the  use  of  vitamins  and  minerals  in 
our  daily  lives  and  the  benefits  of  these  prod- 
ucts As  I  stated  earlier,  much  of  this  research 
IS  tseing  conducted  m  my  home  State  by  worW 
renowned  companies 

As  you  will  see  m  the  following  article  enti- 
tled "Best  Ways  to  Stay  Healthy "  from  US, 
News  and  World  Report's  May  4,  1992  edition, 
vitamins  look  t)etter  than  ever  From  this  spe- 
cial report  American's  can  see  the  benefits  ot 
medicine,  nutrition,  fitness,  and  today's  current 
trends  in  well-being. 

IFrom  U.S.  News  and  World  Report 

magazine.  May  13.  1992] 

Best  Ways  to  Stay  Healthy 

(By  Joanne  Silbernen 

The  very  best  way  to  keep  your  health  is 
to  not  take  it  for  granted.  As  this  year's 
guide  demonstrates,  research  on  new  ways  to 
head  off  disease  Is  proceeding  apace  on  all 
fronts  In  medicine,  scientists  are  exploring 
the  potential  of  "chemopreventives."  or 
drugs  and  vitamins  and  sutistances  in  food 
that  seem  able  to  prevent  all  manner  of  dis- 
eases Cancer  researchers  are  scrambling  to 
bring  out  more  accurate  blood  screens  that 
can  pick  up  tumors  at  their  tiniest,  most 
curable  stage.  Until  the  tests  are  more  reli- 
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able,  though,  you  may  want  to  submit  cau- 
tiously to  screens  like  PSA  test  for  prostate 
cancer  The  meat  industry  is  answering  the 
call  to  heart-healthy  eating  by  introducing 
lower-fat  products,  of  the  800  cookbooks  pul> 
lished  each  year,  a  third  now  take  a  healthy 
approach.  And  here's  good  news  for  all  you 
guilt-ridden  would-be  joggers,  it  now  seems 
you  may  barely  need  to  break  a  sweat  to 
lower  your  risk  of  developing  a  number  of 
killers,  including  heart  disease,  colon  can- 
cer, and  diabetes. 

This  Wednesday,  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute will  launch  a  groundbreaking  study 
The  hypothesis:  that  regular  doses  of  the 
drug  tamoxifen  can  protect  healthy  women 
against  breast  cancer.  The  16,000  women  who 
participate  will  test  one  of  medicine's  great- 
est hopes— that  certain  drugs  and  vitamins 
can  actually  stop  killer  diseases  before  they 
start. 

Chemopreventlon.  as  the  approach  is 
called,  is  still  an  infant  science,  but  test  re- 
sults so  far  have  practitioners  impressed. 
Doctors  across  the  country  are  already  ad- 
vising healthy  men  to  pop  an  aspirin  every 
other  day  because  of  a  1988  Harvard  Univer- 
sity study  suggesting  that  such  a  practice 
cuts  the  risk  of  heart  attacks  nearly  in  half 
And  researchers  are  scrambling  to  find  the 
next  magic  potion.  In  1980.  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  spent  J6  million  on 
chemopreventlon  research.  This  year  that 
figure  will  rise  to  $74  million  as  the  insti- 
tute's scientists  work  on  a  wish  list  of  more 
than  1.000  substances— from  unpronounceable 
man-made  chemicals  to  vitamins  C  and  K— 
they  think  have  the  potential  to  shield  peo- 
ple from  all  sorts  of  cancers 

Many  of  the  compounds  under  study  occur 
naturally  in  fruits  and  vegetables 
Tamoxifen,  by  contrast  is  a  drug,  one  that 
has  made  a  name  for  itself  In  preventing  the 
recurrence  of  tumors  in  women  who  have  had 
breast  cancer.  Structurally,  it  is  similar  to 
the  hormone  estrogen,  which  many  breast 
cancer  cells  thrive  on.  and  it  gets  in  the  way 
of  estrogen  that  otherwise  would  bind  to 
these  cells.  Deprived  of  the  real  thing,  the 
cells  fail  to  divide  Though  researchers  have 
worried  that  tamoxifen  might  nullify  some 
of  estrogen's  desirable  qualities,  two  recent 
studies  show  that  elsewhere  in  the  body,  the 
drug  acts  like  estrogen:  It  lowers  blood  cho- 
lesterol and  slows  the  bone  loss  that  comes 
with  old  aging. 

Women  interested  m  participating  in  the 
trial  can  contact  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute at  (800i  422  €237  Healthy  women  60  or 
older  are  needed,  and  so  are  women  ages  35 
to  59  who  are  at  a  heightened  risk,  perhaps 
because  their  mothers  or  sisters  had  breast 
cancer.  The  NCI  will  supply  the  names  of 
local  testing  sites,  where  you  can  find  out 
whether  you  are  eligible.  Half  of  the  group 
Will  take  two  tamoxifen  tablets  a  day:  the 
other  8,000  will  get  a  placebo— and  they  won't 
know  which  group  they're  in.  The  study  is 
slotted  to  last  at  least  five  years,  though  it 
could  end  earlier  if  sufficiently  dramatic  dif- 
ferences in  breast  cancer  rates  show  up 

Doctors  already  can  prescribe  the  drug  to 
healthy  women,  since  it  is  on  the  market. 
But  tamoxifen  can  bring  on  hot  flashes  and 
vaginal  discharge  or  dryness,  and  scientists 
have  noted  liver  damage  In  rodents  fed  high 
doses  of  the  drug  Moreover,  while  women  in 
the  trial  will  get  the  drug  free,  others  will 
pay  up  to  $100-  perhaps  more    a  month. 

Meanwhile,  the  evidence  mounts  for  com- 
pounds that  cost  little.  Here  are  the  most 
promising: 

Aspirin  Last  December,  the  .American 
Cancer  Society  reported  that  in  its  ongoing 
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study  of  more  than  650,000  adults,  those  who 
took  aspirin  16  or  more  times  a  month  for 
any  reason  had  a  40  percent  lower  risk  of 
colon  cancer  than  did  people  who  took  no  as- 
pirin Nobody  knows  why,  exactly,  but  that's 
not  stopping  many  medical  experts  from 
adding  yet  another  entry  to  aspirin'  growing 
portfolio  The  drug  is  believed,  for  instance, 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  blood  clots  that 
can  cause  heart  attacks.  It  may  also  help 
prevent  thrombotic  stroke,  which  is  caused 
by  a  clot  in  the  brain  blood  vessel  Still,  it  is 
not  a  good  idea  to  put  yourself  on  a  steady 
diet  of  a.spirin  without  doctor's  guidance.  Its 
antlclotting  property  can  allow  a  small  rip 
in  a  brain  blocjd  vessel  to  go  unrepaired, 
leading  to  another  kind  of  stroke  called  a 
hemorrhagic  stroke  And  as  yet.  it  is  not 
known  whether  aspirin  protects  women  as 
well  as  men  from  heart  disea.se  and  stroke 

Beta  Carotene  If  a.^pirin  is  the  wonder 
drug,  researchers  are  coming  to  view  beta 
carcptene  as  the  miracle  vitamin— or.  more 
accurately.  vitamin  precursor  The 
comp<Jund.  which  turn  into  vitamin  A  m  the 
body,  is  found  in  some  fruits  and  in  dark- 
green  and  orange  vegetables  like  spinach, 
.sweet  potatoes  and  carrots.  The  chemical  is 
an  antioxidant  which  means  it  sops  up  high- 
ly reactive  oxygen  molecules  in  the  body 
that  might  damage  DNA  or  protein,  thereby 
setting  the  stage  for  lataracts  and  cancer: 
the  same  molecules  can  also  turn  relatively 
benign  cholesterol  particles  into  real  artery- 
c  loggers. 

Beta  carotene  appears  to  have  the  power  to 
neutralize  reactive  oxygen  At  a  conference 
in  February  on  the  health  effects  of  vita- 
mins. Charles  Hennekens.  a  physician  at 
Brigham  &  Women's  Hospital  in  Boston,  de- 
scribed the  heart  attack,  stroke  and  death 
rates  among  a  group  of  several  hundred  doc- 
tors T^osp  who  took  50  milligrams  of  beta 
carotene  every  other  day  experienced  half 
the  problems  of  those  who  didn't.  A  recent 
study  by  Johns  Hopkins  University  research- 
ers linked  high  levels  of  tieta  carotene  with 
a  lower  incidence  of  lung  cancer.  .\nd  several 
reports  have  shown  that  it  can  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  tumors  of  the  mouth  and 
throat 

The  compound  is  so  newly  appreciated  that 
the  government  has  yet  to  set  a  level  for  how- 
much  people  should  get  Paul  Lachance  of 
the  department  of  food  science  at  Rutgers 
University  calculates  the  recommended 
daily  allowance  (RDAi  for  beta  carotene  at  6 
mg  a  day,  about  what  you'd  get  from  a  quar- 
ter of  a  p*:)und  of  carrots  or  sweet  potatoes. 
Nutrition  surveys  show  the  average  .Amer- 
ican get,s  only  1.5  mg  a  day.  While  it  might 
seem  wise  to  take  a  beta  carotene  supple- 
ment, there  is  reason  to  wait  for  the  out- 
come of  several  trials.  Supplements  can 
lower  the  body's  blood  level  of  vitamin  E— 
another  suspected  "chemopreventive" 

Why  not  just  take  plenty  of  vitamin  A'' 
For  one  thing,  vitamin  A  is  not  an  anti- 
oxidant And  researchers  are  reluctant  to  ex- 
periment with  high  doses  of  vitamin  A.  since 
too  much  can  cause  headaches,  vomiting, 
and  liver  damage 

Folic  acid'  Extra  doses  of  the  B  vitamin 
folic  acid  be  on  the  menu  soon  for  women 
trying  to  get  pregnant,  and  eventually  for 
everyone  Recent  studies  have  shown  that 
low  levels  of  folic  acid  during  the  weeks  just 
before  and  just  after  conception  are  associ- 
ated with  spina  bifida,  a  birth  defect  in 
which  the  spinal  cord  fails  to  close,  and 
anencephaly,  where  the  brain  fails  to  de- 
velop A  study  run  by  Britain's  Medical  Re- 
search Council  and  published  last  summer 
showed  that  4  mg  a  day  of  folic  acid,  10  times 
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the  current  RDA  of  400  micrograms  for  preg- 
nant women,  cuts  the  incidence  of  spina 
bifida  and  anencephaly  by  more  than  70  per- 
cent in  women  who  have  already  had  one  af- 
fected fetus.  The  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
now  recommends  the  4  mg  dosage  for  these 
women  while  they're  trying  to  conceive 
Some  doctors  have  already  begun  prescribing 
folic  acid  for  all  their  patients  attempting  to 
have  a  baby. 

The  compound  has  partisans  outside  ob- 
stetrics Two  University  of  Alabama  studies 
have  shown  that  women  with  precancerous 
cervical  cells  and  smokers  with  precancerous 
lung  cells  have  lower-than-normal  levels  of 
folic  acid,  suggesting  that  higher  levels  are 
somehow  protective.  Surveys  reveal  that 
Americans  get  only  half  the  RDA  of  200 
micrograms  for  men  and  180  micrograms  for 
women,  so  most  people  could  stand  more 
leafy  vegetables  and  legumes 

Vitamin  C:  Vitamin  C  may  have  the  long- 
est resume  of  all  the  vitamins  Recently  it 
has  been  associated  with  an  increase  in  blood 
levels  of  "good"  cholesterol,  which  lowers 
the  risk  of  heart  disease,  and  a  decrease  in 
the  levels  of  "bad"  cholesterol,  which  raises 
the  risk,  and  there's  at  least  some  anecdotal 
evidence  that  it  heads  off  colds.  In  Decem- 
ber, researchers  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley  showed  that  men  who 
consumed  less  than  the  RDA  of  60  mg  pro- 
duced sperm  with  damaged  DNA.  At  least  m 
the  test  tube,  vitamin  C's  antioxidant  quali- 
ties halt  the  early  steps  of  hardening  of  the 
arteries.  And  a  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  epidemiologist  who  pored  over  90 
large-scale  studies  of  vitamin  intake  and 
cancer  incidence  concluded  that  the  evidence 
was  "very  convincing"  that  vitamin  C  pro- 
tects against  cancers  of  the  digestive  tract. 
cervix,  rectum,  breast  and  lung. 

Vitamin  E:  The  popularity  of  vitamin  E. 
another  antioxidant,  stems  in  part  from  a 
1990  Tufts  study  showing  that  800  mg  a  day 
reversed  the  immune  system  damage  that 
comes  with  aging.  A  1991  report  by  Swi.ss  and 
Finnish  researchers  on  heart  disease  in  16 
European  regions  showed  that  a  person's  vi- 
tamin E  intake  was  a  stronger  indicator  of 
heart  health  than  his  or  her  cholesterol 
level.  Tests  at  the  University  of  Texas 
Southwestern  Medical  Center  show  that  high 
doses  of  vitamin  E  staunch  the  first  step  of 
hardening  of  the  arteries. 

.^n  as-yet-unpubli.'-hed  Finnish  analysis  of 
several  studies  on  vitamin  E  suggests  it  de- 
creases the  incidence  of  colorectal  cancer, 
too.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Finns  found  that 
It  seemed  to  be  associated  with  a  slightly 
heightened  risk  of  cervical  cancer.  Nutri- 
tional surveys  have  shown  that  the  average 
E  intake  under  10  mg.  while  the  RDA  is  12 
mg  for  women  and  15  mg  for  men.  Green 
leafy  vegetables,  nuts,  wheat  germ,  and  vege- 
table oils  are  high  in  E. 

While  the  research  proceeds,  there  is  a 
powerful  incentive  for  the  public  to  take 
stock  of  Its  eating  habits.  Several  govern- 
ment surveys  have  shown  that  on  any  giver, 
day.  fewer  than  1  in  10  Americans  regularly 
eat  the  recommended  five  daily  servings  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Half  of  the  elderly 
consume  less  than  75  percent  of  the  vitamins 
RDAs 

Diet  first  Some  people— pregnant  women, 
the  elderly,  smokers,  and  children— may 
have  nutritional  deficits  and  could  benefit 
from  a  conver-sation  about  supplements  with 
their  doctor  or  a  nutritionist.  But  for  every- 
one else,  the  most  carefully  formulated  vita- 
min pill  can't  beat  diet  rich  m  fruit  and 
vegetables.  "To  ignore  diet  and  Just  use  sup- 
plements IS  like  putting  on  a  seat  belt  and 
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driving  like  a  maniac.  says  vitamin  re- 
searcher Paul  Jacques  of  Tufts  University 
.And  while  vitamins  and  m.inerals  in  RD.A 
amounts  generally  are  not  harmful,  self-pre- 
scribing can  result  in  dangerous  doses  Ben- 
jamin Sachs,  chief  of  obstetrics  at  Beth  Is- 
rael Hospital  in  Boston,  has  had  several  pa- 
tients with  chronic  fatigue  syndrom.e  who 
had  treated  themselves  with  high  doses  of 
multivitamins.  The  women  got  so  much  vita- 
min A  that  their  fetuses  grew  stunted  limbs. 

Moreover,  fruits  and  vegetables  hold  undis- 
covered secrets  Beta  carotene  wasn't  even 
listed  among  the  most  popular  supplements 
a  mere  five  years  ago  .And  earlier  this  year, 
researchers  from.  Johns  Hopkins  identified 
what  may  be  the  next  beta  carotene:  a  sub- 
stance in  broccoli,  called  sulforaphane.  that 
shows  potential  as  a  shield  against  cancer. 
Relying  on  pills  to  make  up  for  poor  eating 
habits  will  leave  you  a  step  behind  the  sci- 
entists who  themselves  are  at  best  a  step  be- 
hind Mother  Nature 


BEST  WISHES  TO  PRESIDENT  LEE 
TENG-HUI  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
CHINA  ON  TAIWAN 


HON.  BENJ.\MIN  \.  GILMA.N 

OF  NEW  Y'ORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Mah  19.  1992 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  !  am  pleasea  tc 
rise  today  to  commend  President  Lee  Teng- 
Hui  of  the  Republic  o)  China  on  Taiwan  tor  his 
untiring  commitment  to  democracy.  Since  his 
swearing  in  on  May  20.  i990.  President  Lee 
has  kept  up  the  economic  and  political  pace 
set  by  his  predecessor,  former  President 
Chiang  Ching-Kuo 

Taiwan  stands  lodav  as  a  model  ot  Democ- 
racy and  tree  market  ideals.  Recently.  Taiwan 
has  embarked  on  a  S300  billion.  6-year  na- 
tional development  plan.  This  plan  supods 
many  worthy  projects  such  as  public  housing. 
highway  improvements,  and  oil  refineries.  This 
endeavor  has  created  many  new  )obs  and  has 
spurred  on  economic  growth 

The  Taiwanese  people  have  transtormec 
their  once  unproductive  island  into  one  ot  the 
fastest  growing  countries  in  the  world  This 
can  be  attributed  to  the  hard  work  of  its  citi- 
zens, free  markets,  and  democratic  leader- 
ship. Taiwan  has  one  of  the  highest  standards 
of  living  in  Asia.  President  Lee's  goal  is  to 
raise  the  per  capita  income  to  that  of  Western 
nations  before  the  end  of  the  century 

Under  the  leadership  of  President  Lee.  i  am 
confident  that  Taiwan  will  continue  to  prosper 
both  economically  and  politically  m  the  future 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  )0in 
me  in  expressing  a  heartfelt  congratulations  to 
President  Lee  Teng-Hui  for  his  past  suc- 
cesses, future  goals,  and  his  commitment  to 
freedom  and  denxicracy. 
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WKSTCHKSTER  S  HOPE  FOR  THF. 
HOMELESS  DINNER:  CREATIVITY 
TAKES  ON  A  CRITICAL  CHAL- 
LENGE 


(tFKlC'KR   KILLED 
DI'TV 


iN   LINE  OF 


HON.  NTTA  M.  LOWB 

OF  NKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1992 

Mrs  LOWEY  of  New  YorV  Mr  Speaker,  to- 
night IS  an  important  night  m  Westchester 
County  It  IS  a  night  when  gixxj  fieople  from 
throughout  the  county  |Oin  together  to  help 
meet  a  ma)Or  challenge  Helping  the  homeless 
o(  our  county  begin  their  lives  again  helping 
them  find  housing  and  helping  them  find  the 
means  to  be  self-sustaining 

Westchester  County  has  the  highest  per 
capita  homeless  rate  in  New  York  Slate  Too 
ollen,  people  turn  away  from  problems  of  that 
magnitude,  seeing  little  reason  for  hope  How- 
ever, thanks  to  the  leadership  of  Rev  Peter 
Larom.  his  Grace  Church  Community  Center. 
and  a  coalition  of  other  groups,  there  is  hope 

These  individuals  are  fighting  to  find  an- 
swers to  the  tragedy  of  homelessness  They 
have  given  of  themselves  to  tackle  this  prob- 
lem, and  they  have  captured  the  attention  of 
our  entire  community  The  Hope  tor  the 
Homeless  Dinner  has  been  an  important  unify- 
ing force  in  our  community,  and  it  has  gen- 
erated important  financial  support  for  a  wide 
range  of  organizations  who  share  a  deep  com- 
mitment to  helping  the  least  fortunate  in  our 
society 

It  has  t)een  my  privilege  to  work  closely  with 
many  of  those  involved  in  tonight's  event  as  I 
have  worked  hard  to  ensure  that  Federal  poli- 
cies and  priorities  are  more  responsive  to  the 
homeless  Their  suggestions  and  cooperation 
have  been  important  factors  in  several  of  my 
legislative  initiatives,  including  my  amendment 
separating  Westchester  from  New  York  City  in 
determining  eligibility  for  Federal  housing  as- 
sistance Their  leadership  and  understanding 
of  the  causes,  both  societal  and  pro- 
grammatic, have  made  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  addressing  myriad  aspects  of  the  hous- 
ing dilemma  in  Westchester  County 

Indeed,  those  who  have  worked  so  hard  on 
tonights  dinner  have  tieen  tireless  in  their  ad- 
vocacy on  behalf  of  the  homeless  m  West- 
clTester  County  They  have  truly  t)een  a  con- 
science for  the  county  They  understand  how 
critically  important  it  is  for  our  Government— 
and  our  society  as  a  whole — to  reshape  our 
priorities  to  meet  real  needs  of  real  people 

Building  on  a  6  year  tradition  of  strong  sup- 
port from  local  and  national  leaders,  tonights 
dinner  will  feature  Andrew  Cuomo,  chairman 
of  the  New  York  City  Commission  on  the 
Homeless  and  the  driving  force  behirxl  HELP, 
and  special  honoree.  Arthur  Ashe  Bi-cipients 
of  the  Mickey  Leiand  Award,  named  m  honor 
o(  our  late  colleague  and  friend  from  the  State 
of  Texas,  will  be  Jane  Perkmson  of  SHORE, 
Rev  G  Franklin  Wiggins  of  Mt  Olive  Baptist 
Church  in  Peekskill,  NY,  and  the  Learning 
Center  at  thie  Coachman 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

ur    SK'A    StKXkM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  UF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Turadav.  Mau  19.  19<i: 

Mr  RICHARDSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recogni/e  Mr 
and  Mrs  Roman  Martinez  whose  son,  Jerry 
Martinez,  was  killed  m  the  January  1991.  mas- 
sacre in  Chimayo.  NM  Mr  and  Mrs  Martinez 
came  to  Washington  this  week  for  a  memorial 
service  at  Arimgtofi  Cemetery  for  their  son 

Rio  Arriba  County  Deputy  Jerr,  Martinez 
was  among  seven  people  killed  m  the  shoot- 
ing spree,  after  responding  to  a  report  of  gun- 
shots A  graduate  of  Espanola  High  School. 
Jerry  had  been  with  the  Rio  Arnba  County 
Sheriff's  office  since  1985  He  loved  his  )Ob. 
despite  the  risks  involved,  and  was  well  re- 
spected by  the  community 

In  response  to  the  war  on  crime,  our  Nation 
has  focused  on  the  perpetrators  and  the  pun- 
ishment Criminals,  sentencing  guidelines,  and 
incarceration  In  doir>g  so,  we  often  lose  sight 
of  those  on  the  front  lines,  the  State  and  local 
police  who  respond  on  a  daily  basis  to  hazard- 
ous situations  in  which  their  lives  may  be  m 
leopardy  With  crime  raging  through  urban 
areas  and  overwhelming  rural  law  enforce- 
ment, it  IS  vital  to  focus  our  attention  on  the 
needs  of  our  Nation's  police  force  Without 
such  support,  the  numt^ers  of  police  killed  m 
the  line  of  duty  will  continue  to  soar 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  that  you  and  my  col- 
leagues |oin  me  in  offering  sympathy  to  Mr 
and  Mrs  Martinez  lor  the  suffering  they  have 
endured  during  the  past  year  and  a  half  I 
would  also  ask  you  to  )Oin  me  in  sympathy  to 
the  families  of  all  State  and  local  police  who 
were  killed  or  wounded  m  the  line  of  duty  last 
year 


RETIREES  DISPLAY  ART  WORKS 
AT  NORTH  KENDALL  EXHIBIT 

HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINK.N 

UK  r  :.li:i::j.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tursflai/.  .\lau  19.  1992 

Ms  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  acknowledge  the  organizers  and  the 
participants  of  the  arts  and  crafts  exhibition  of 
the  Sunrise  Club  The  Sunrise  Club  is  a  retire- 
ment community  in  North  Kendall  whose 
members  with  varying  artistic  abilities  dis- 
played their  works  during  an  art  exhibit  re- 
cently Works  ranging  trnm  knitting,  needle- 
pjoint,  and  macrame  to  oil  paints  and  photog- 
raphy were  on  display  In  addition,  the  drama 
club  entertained  members  of  the  community 
who  visited  the  exposition  Marti  Ostrander  of 
the  Miami  Herald  reports 

Mar.v  Cheathan  Napier.  8.3.  writes  poetry. 
spws  and  knits  up  a  storm 

1  learned  to  knit  at  the  age  of  6.  durinK 
WdtUI  War  I  1  used  to  make  all  my  own 
clothes  and  most  of  my  hustjand  s."  said  the 
former  nurse.  showinR  her  handiwork:  knit 
coats,  shirts,  even  a  man's  jacket 

Ten  year«  a«o.  Helen  Goldman.  90.  started 
painting    as    a    hobby     ■  Im    not    Grandma 
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Moms,  bqt  atrtOUsly.  I  s^tarted  paintlnR  be 
cause  I  wu  boiwi  and  wasn't  in  business  any- 
more." She  works  in  (Ji!.'<  and  pastels 

Napier  and  Goldman  will  be  amon«  more 
than  20  residents  of  the  Sunrise  Club,  a  re- 
tirement community  at  9100  North  Kendall 
Dr  .  who  will  display  their  talents  today  at 
an  art.s  and  crafts  exhibition  that's  open  to 
the  public 

We  are  amazed  at  how  much  talent  and 
art  IS  here.  ■  said  Martin  Holtz.  co-entertain- 
ment  director  at  Sunrise  Club 

It  started  out  as  somethinK  much  small- 
er, and  now  it  s  turned  into  a  major  event,' 
said  Gary  Dubler.  Holtz's  counterpart 

The  two  put  the  show  together  after  notic- 
ing how  many  residents  had  decorated  their 
apartments  with  art  and  trafl  items 

■When  1  asked  one  of  the  residents  who 
had  painted  the  beautiful  landscape  on  the 
wall,  she  said  she  had.  and  that's  how  the 
idea  to  create  an  art  show  started."  Holtz 
said 

Tess  Goldwater  and  Rose  Aisen  will  have 
the  largest  exhibits  in  the  show.  Goldwater 
knits,  crochets,  quilts,  needlepoints  and 
works  with  macrame  and  crewel 

Im  83  and  have  been  doing  this  all  my 
life.  "  she  said  She  was  a  teacher  for  the 
handicapped  and  came  to  Miami  25  years 
ago 

Aisen  works  with  plastic  needlepoint,  de- 
signing and  creating  toilet  paper  holders,  tis- 
sue holders,  calendars,  purses,  pot  holders 
aiui  Christmas  ornaments 

Other  exhibitors  will  include  artists  Ann 
Kendall.  Kstelle  Herman.  Jennie  Appelrouth. 
Marjorie  Dunne  and  Ernie  Schoman.  Their 
works  feature  landscapes,  photographs  and 
antique  pwrtralts. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  members  of  the  Sun- 
rise Club  opened  their  exhibition  to  the  public 
and  I  congratulate  them  on  their  wonderful 
works  of  art  By  combining  their  talents,  they 
produced  a  wonderful  program  for  others  in 
our  community  to  en|0y  In  addition.  I  would 
also  like  to  extend  many  congratulations  to 
Martin  Holtz  and  Gary  Dubler  who  directed 
this  event 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  ADAM  MANN 
CHILD  AHL'SE  AND  NEGLECT 
PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

111-    ^■K^■^■^^YL^  AMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1992 

Mr  GOODLING  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  Representative  Susan 
MOLiNARi's  bill,  the  Adam  Mann  Child  Abuse 
and  Neglect  Protection  Act  i  am  pleased  to 
tie  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  important 
piece  of  legislation 

1  commend  Representative  Molinari  and 
Representative  Max)R  Oaens.  the  chairman 
of  the  Select  Education  Subcommittee,  for 
working  together  to  come  up  with  this  biparti- 
san bill  that  makes  minor,  but  important, 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Child  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Treatment  Act  [CAPTA]  I  know 
that  this  bill  IS  a  result  of  several  hearings  on 
the  subject  of  child  abuse  In  the  course  of 
these  hearings  it  has  become  clear  that  in 
many  cases  the  confidentiality  laws  protecting 
against  the  disclosure  of  child  abuse  records 
hiave  actually  impeded  the  protection  of  the 
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child.  It  IS  the  protection  of  the  child,  as  well 
as  the  integrity  of  the  family,  that  shouk)  t>e 
the  focus  of  these  laws. 

This  bill  would  help  in  that  respect  by 
anrtending  CARTA'S  confidentiality  requirement 
so  ttiat  States  wouW  have  to  allow  for  inter- 
agency shanng  of  information  regarding  child 
abuse.  This  will  create  greater  efficiency,  and 
thus  greater  protection  for  the  child. 

I  would  like  to  stress,  however,  that  in  the 
pursuit  of  protecting  the  child  the  integrity  of 
tt>e  family  not  be  trampled.  This  bill  achieves 
this  balance  by  allowing  the  disclosure  of  iden- 
tifying information  if  it  is  in  the  interest  of  pro- 
tecting tfie  child,  but  only  if  there  is  a  substan- 
tiated allegation  of  chikj  abuse.  For  example, 
unsubstantiated  repwrts  of  a  child  abuse  from 
an  anonymous  repxxler  or  from  a  spouse  in  a 
custocfy  battle  would  not  be  within  the  realm  of 
the  information  which  woukj  be  allowed  to  be 
disclosed  in  the  interest  of  protecting  the  child. 

I  also  woukj  like  to  commend  Representa- 
tive Molinari  for  including  a  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  all  States  should  create  inter- 
agency. muttidiscip)tinary  teams  to  review  the 
death  of  a  child,  or  serious  cases  of  child 
atxjse  t)efore  the  chiW  dies.  Several  States  al- 
ready have  established  these  review  teams, 
but  they  only  conduct  an  investigation  after  the 
chiW  dies  It  makes  sense  that  serious  cases 
of  child  abuse  that  are  not  being  handled  ade- 
quately by  the  child  protection  services  should 
t>e  reviewed  and  remedied  before  the  child 
dies 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  honored  to  be  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  M\  which  will  help 
address  the  needs  of  the  far  too  many  chil- 
dren in  this  country  who  are  abused  or  ne- 
glected 


75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  GREEK  OR- 
THODOX CHURCH  OF  THE  AN- 
NUNCIATION 

HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

OF  MASSACHU.sjrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVES 

Tuesday.  .May  19.  1992 
Mr.  MAVROULES  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  my  colleagues  that  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  the  Annunciation  in 
Newtxirypxjrt,  MA,  will  be  celebrating  the  75th 
anniversary  of  its  founding  on  May  24. 

For  background,  the  Greek  Orthodox  com- 
munrty  of  Newburyport  was  chartered  on  Fet> 
ruary  14.  1917.  The  Greek  immigrants  who 
settled  in  Newburyport  formed  the  Hellenic  Or- 
ttKxJox  Church  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  on 
Sunday,  December  8.  1918.  Their  initial  meet- 
ing was  heW  at  Malta  Hall  on  State  Street,  but 
they  did  not  have  their  own  buikjing,  nor  did 
they  have  a  full-time  priest.  They  began  meet- 
ing at  the  chapel  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church  and  at  the  hall  of  the  Unitarian 
Church.  By  April  1923,  there  were  108  pansh- 
loners  who  gathered  at  the  firehouse  to  elect 
a  board  of  directors.  In  i  year  the  troard 
raised  over  S6,000.  With  the  newly  raised 
funds  tr>e  txjard  purchased  the  Second  Pres- 
bytenan  Church  at  Park  and  Harris  Streets 
which  had  recently  been  put  up  for  auction. 
The  church,  built  in  1796  by  Leonard  Smith, 
was    a    historically    important    structure    con- 
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nected  with  many  impxjrtant  names  from 
NewburypxDrt's  past,  including  Timothy  Dexter, 
who  donated  thie  bell  for  the  church  steeple. 

The  church  was  renamed  the  Annunciation 
of  the  Theotokos  Greek  Church  in  1923.  and, 
after  much  restoration  and  redecoration  m  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  liturgical  tradition,  the  first 
divine  liturgy  was  performed  on  March  25, 
1925. 

In  1983.  a  fire  destroyed  the  church  and 
with  it  the  ambitious  plans  of  a  restoration 
committee  that  had  Ijeen  formed  in  1979.  It 
was  decided  that  they  would  rebuild  in  a  mod- 
ern style  which  reflected  the  architectural  tradi- 
tions of  the  Orthodox  Church. 

Miraculously,  several  holy  items  were 
spared  from  burning.  The  firemen  pulled  from 
the  ashes  the  font  that  has  been  used  by  the 
founders  of  the  church  to  baptize  their  chil- 
dren, the  chalice  they  used  to  receive  Holy 
Communion,  and  many  other  sacred  articles. 
The  firemen  placed  the  warm  articles  one  by 
one  into  the  waiting  hands  of  the  memt)ers  of 
the  parish,  who  formed  a  human  chain  that 
passed  the  sacred  articles  to  safety.  These 
Items  were  kept  in  the  parishioners  house- 
holds during  the  rebuilding  and  transferred  to 
the  new  church  upon  its  completion  to  resume 
their  liturgical  function  in  church  ceremonies. 

On  Sunday,  May  24.  1992.  His  Grace  Bish- 
op Methodios  of  Boston  will  celebrate  a  full 
hierarchical  liturgy  reflective  of  the  ancient  and 
rich  traditions  of  the  Orthodox  faith  at  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  the  Annunciation. 
The  church  maintains  its  historical  role  as  a  vi- 
brant part  of  the  life  of  the  city  of  Newburypwrt. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker.  I  know  my  colleagues  jom  me 
in  wishing  parishioners  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  of  the  Annunciation  a  75th  anniversary 
full  of  God's  blessings  and  gracious  wishes  for 
the  future. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BATH  ICE  GLEN 

HON.  BUD  CRAMER 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Tuesday.  .May.  19,  1992 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  rise  today  to 
recognize  Batnce  Glen  upon  her  retirement 
from  the  Boemg  Co..  in  Huntsville,  AL. 

She  began  her  career  with  the  Army  in 
Huntsville  in  1953.  Those  were  the  early  days 
of  our  Nation's  missile  program  which  was  led 
by  a  brilliant  young  German-txirn  scientist  by 
the  name  of  Werhner  von  Braun.  Batnce  fol- 
lowed the  von  Braun  team  from  the  Army  Bal- 
listic Missile  Agency  to  the  newly  established 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion's Office  of  Manned  Space  Flight  in  the 
early  sixties. 

During  the  21  years  she  spent  with  the 
Army  and  NASA,  she  witnessed  firsthand  the 
development  of  increasingly  sophisticated 
rocket  systems  from  the  Redstone  and  Per- 
shing era  to  the  Saturn  rocket  system  which 
powered  the  first  men  to  the  Moon.  She 
worked  closely  with  such  esteemed  scientists 
as  Arthur  Rudolph  and  Eberhard  Rees  as  well 
as  von  Braun.  It  was  truly  an  amazing  period 
of  time. 

In  1973  she  brought  this  wealth  of  expen- 
ence  to  the  Boeing  Co.  in  Huntsville.  Boeing's 
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more  recent  endeavors  include  the  buikJing  of 
the  living  quarters  and  latxjratories  for  Ameri- 
ca's first  p)ermanently  manned  fxesence  in 
space,  space  station  Freedom. 

Batrice  has  also  spend  much  of  her  time 
giving  to  the  Huntsville  Community  She  is  ac- 
tive in  the  Association  of  tfie  U.S.  Army. 
Space  Club.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  NASA 
alumni.  Historic  Huntsville.  and  Constitution 
Hall  Park. 

I  want  to  take  this  op)portunity  to  wish 
Batrice  and  her  husband  Don  the  very  best  tor 
the  future.  I  know  her  retirement  years  will  be 
especially  fulfilling  and  productive 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  ADAM 
MANN  CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NE- 
GLECT PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  SUSAN  MOUNARl 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOl'SE  OF  REPRESENT.'>lTIVES 

Tuesday.  .May  19.  1992 

Ms  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Adam  Mann  Child  Abuse  anc 
Neglect  Protection  Act.  I  am  introducing  this 
legislation  after  a  number  of  tragic  cases  of 
child  abuse  were  brought  to  my  attention  in 
addition.  I  informally  convened  a  hearing  on 
child  abuse  in  New  York  City,  and  attended  a 
second  hearing  held  by  the  Select  Education 
Subcommittee,  chaired  by  Major  Oaens 
Chairman  Owens  should  be  commended  tor 
his  past  and  future  dedication  and  work  on  be- 
half of  abused  and  neglected  children  m  our 
Nation,  During  both  of  these  hearings  i  be- 
came painfully  aware  that  the  child  protection 
system  in  our  country  is  failing  our  children. 

Last  year,  according  to  the  National  Con-i- 
mittee  for  the  Prevention  of  Chila  Abuse,  an 
estimated  1 ,383  children  in  this  country  diea 
from  abuse  or  neglect.  Since  i985.  reporiec 
child  fatalities  have  increased  by  57  percent 
nationwide.  The  number  of  overall  reports  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect  grew  to  almost  2.7 
million  in  1991 — a  3i -percent  increase  smce 
1985.  These  numbers  are  astounding.  Each 
number  represents  an  innocent  child  who  is 
defenseless  against  cruel  and  harmful  treat- 
ment. 

Since  numerous  appalling  child  abuse  and 
neglect  cases  have  tieen  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion. I  titled  the  legislation  I  am  introducing  the 
Adam  Mann  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  Protec- 
tion Act,  I  do  so  in  order  to  honor  the  short 
and  tragic  life  of  Adam  Mann,  Adam  Mann 
was  a  young  boy  who  recently  died  as  a  result 
of  continuous  child  abuse  m  New  York  City. 
The  appalling  negligence  of  the  child  protec- 
tion services  involved  in  this  case  was  brought 
to  light  in  a  shocking  and  insightful  Frontline 
documentary.  The  Adam  Mann  case  and  the 
thousands  of  other  child  abuse  and  neglect 
cases  show  that  too  many  children  are  stili 
falling  through  the  cracks,  often  to  their 
deaths. 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  reach  the  de- 
sired level  of  effectiveness  in  identifying  and 
preventing  cases  of  child  abuse  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  problem  requinng  multidisci- 
plinary  and  interagency  cooperation.  In  fact, 
dunng  the  heanngs,  exp)en  witnesses,  and 
families  of  the  children  the  system  was  de- 
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signed  to  protect  repeatedly  cited  two  major 
pfobJems   regarding  the  child  protection   sys 
tern    confidentiality  laws  and  the  lack  of  ac 
countabdity  in  the  child  protection  services 

Currently,  the  Federal  Child  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Treatment  Act  [CAPTA]  requires  the 
States  to  keep  child  abuse  records  confidential 
in  order  to  receive  grants  under  the  act  Some 
States  have  passed  strict  confidentiality  laws. 
or  strictly  interpret  existing  confidentiality  laws 
in  response  to  the  Federal  mandate  My  legis- 
lation would  amend  the  Federal  law  to  require 
States  to  provide  tor  interagency  sharing  of 
child  abuse  records  to  facilitate  a  more  com- 
prehensive, coordinated  approach  by  States  in 
protecting  children  against  child  abuse 

In  addition,  my  bill  would  express  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  States  should  create  autono- 
nxius.  interagency,  multidiscipiinary  teams  to 
review  cases  of  death  thought  to  have  been 
caused  by  child  abuse,  or  egregious  cases  o( 
suspected  child  abuse — before  the  child 
dies— when  the  child's  case  is  not  being  han- 
dled adequately  by  the  child  protection  serv- 
ices These  review  teams  would  then  make 
recommendations  regarding  an  individual  case 
or  on  systemic  changes  that  are  necessary 
Currently  eight  States  have  established,  by 
statute,  review  teams  that  examine  only  child 
fatalities  This  bill  expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  these  review  teams  should  go  a 
step  further  and  also  examine  serious  child 
abuse  cases  before  the  child  dies 

I  tielieve  that  systemic  changes  are  needed 
to  address  the  growing  problem  of  child 
abuse  In  attempting  to  change  the  system, 
we  must  ask  ourselves  Why  are  child  protec- 
tive services — typically  the  name  tor  the  State 
agency  responsible  lor  investigating  child 
abuse/neglect— not  properly  fulfilling  their 
mandate  of  protecting  the  chiW 

Over  and  over  again,  we  find  that  there  is 
dearth  of  information  sharing  (between  the 
principal  Government  departments  and  agen- 
cies with  a  vested  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
families  and  children  Federal  and  State  con- 
fidentiality laws  are  central  to  the  ability  of 
these  agencies  to  share  essential  information 
pertaining  to  a  particular  child  abuse  case 
The  confidentiality  laws  currently  in  place  can 
prevent  officials  in  one  Government  agency 
from  passing  on  vital  information  to  officials  in 
another  agency 

Basically  these  laws  are  meritorious  But 
recently,  these  provisions  have  come  under  in- 
creased criticism  as  being  ineffective  in  pro- 
tecting children  They  are  frequently  criticized 
tor  preventing  disclosure  of  pertinent  informa- 
tion, and  are  Irequently  cited  as  causes  for  the 
potential  loss  of  Federal  funding 

I  do  not  advocate  the  repeal  ol  contidential- 
ity  laws  I  respect  the  compelling  need  lor  pri- 
vacy in  family  matters  And.  I  believe  the  ne- 
cessity to  protect  families  against  unnecessary 
public  disclosure  of  private  information  is 
equally  important  in  the  debate  surrounding 
confidentiality  laws  However.  I  strongly  be 
lieve  they  unnecessarily  and  sometimes  trag- 
ically prevent  life  saving  information  from 
being  shared 

I  do  not  think  that  a  change  in  the  confiden 
tiality  laws  will  be  the  panacea  to  end  child 
abuse  or  neglect  However,  I  firmly  believe 
that  serious  systemic  changes  and  increased 
funding  are  tx)th  necessary  to  make  a  signifi 
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cant  difference  to  the  suffering  children  of  our 
Nation 

We  need  to  take  seriously  our  responsibility 
to  protect  our  children  Unfortunately,  the  an- 
swers to  how  we  make  Government  nxire  re- 
sponsive are  not  as  concrete  as  they  should 
tie  Upon  hearing  the  statistics  tor  reported 
child  abuse,  neglect  and  deaths.  I  know  all  my 
colleagues  agree  with  me  that  the  numtsers 
are  horrific  Please  )Oin  me  m  reiecting  the  sta- 
tus quo  and  in  challenging  the  system  that  is 
tailing  our  children  Join  me  in  cospxDnsoring 
the  strongly  supporting  passage  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 


WILLIAM  A  C0RMIF:R  SERVf:D 
SAI.FAJ  CP^NTRAL  SCHOOLS  UTTH 
DI.S'riNCTlO.N    FOR   27   YF:ARS 

HON.  GERALD  B.H.  S0L0.V10,N 

iih    ,SK\A   VOHK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdau.  Mau  19.  1992 

Mr  SOLOMON.  Mr  Speaker,  imagine  the 
dedication  and  ability  it  lakes  to  be  a  high 
school  principal  for  27  years.  That  is  the  ac- 
complishment ol  William  A  Cormier,  who  has 
served  the  Salem  Central  School  District  since 
1965.  and  will  be  honored  at  a  June  13  retire- 
ment dinner 

For  once,  let's  talk  atx)ut  what's  right  with 
American  public  schools  Salem  Central  is  one 
of  those  positive  things,  and  no  small  part  of 
the  credit  for  that  goes  to  Mr  Cormier 

Mr  Cormier  played  an  active  role  on  the  Ef- 
fective Schools  Committee,  m  implementing 
the  gifted  program  at  Salem,  the  Regents  Ac 
tion  Plan.  Roots  of  Litaerty.  and  the  Bicenten- 
nial Constitution  Celebration  During  his  years, 
attendance  improved  significantly,  a  reflection 
on  his  commitment  to  excellence  and  his  abil- 
ity to  mediate  the  many  conflicts  arising  in 
school  administration  Other  highlights  of  his 
career  include  service  as  a  consultant  to  the 
Hudson  City  School  System  and  a  1974  article 
in  The  Journal  entitled  "Follow  the  Yellow 
Brick  Road"  He  was  a  member  of  the  Wash- 
ington County  BOCES  Committee  tor  the  Gift- 
ed. New  York  State  Association  lor  Sup)er- 
vision  and  Curriculum  Development.  School 
Administrators  Association  of  New  York  State, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals 

His  contribution  to  the  community  has  been 
equally  significant  He  has  been  the  town  and 
village  historian,  a  memtxn  and  officer  o(  the 
Dr.  Asa  Fitch  Historical  Society,  the  Salem 
Rotary  Club,  the  parish  council  of  Holy  Cross 
Catholic  Church,  past  member  of  the  Salem 
Bicentennial  Committee,  and  the  Proudfit 
Building  Restoration  Committee 

Mr  Cormier  graduated  from  the  University 
ol  Massachusetts  in  1957  and  earned  a  grad 
uate  degree  Irom  Cornell  University  in  1965 
Additional  graduate  level  courses  were  com- 
pleted at  the  University  ol  Iowa.  College  of  St 
Rose,  and  SUNY  Plattsburgh  Before  coming 
to  Salem,  he  was  an  English  teacher  and  sec- 
ondary principal  at  Sherwood  Central  School 
in  Aurora 

Mr  Speaker.  1  remember  being  taught  so 
many  years  ago  that  the  difference  Ijetween 
the   words    "principle'   and  "principal"   is  that 
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the  secorvj  word  ended  in  "pal  "  I  think  ol  that 
long-ago  lesson  when  I  think  of  Mr  Cormier, 
who  has  been  such  an  asset  to  his  scfxx)l  dis- 
trict and  to  his  community  His  wife  Sara,  and 
his  three  children.  William.  Robert,  and  Re- 
becca are  all  very  proud  ol  him  So  am  I 

And  so,  let  us  rise  in  tribute  of  our  own  to 
this  Outstanding  public  servant.  William  A 
Cormier  of  Salem  Central  Schools  May  his  re- 
tirement years  be  long  and  enjoyable. 


tribl'tk  to  s  sot.  rodger  f. 
dp:wey 

HON.  JIM  KOLBE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tursdau    May  19.  199.' 

Mr  KOLBE  Mr  Speaker.  S  Sgt  Rodger  F 
Dewey,  US  Marine  Corps,  wiii  soon  be  com- 
pleting his  lour  of  duty  at  the  Department  ol 
the  Navy's  Congressional  Liaison  Office  lo- 
cated in  the  House  ol  Representatives  i 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recogni/e 
and  thank  him  for  his  service  to  the  US  Con- 
gress. 

Rodger  has  been  sen/ing  as  the  Marine 
Corps  administrative  chiel  with  distinction 
Since  June  1989.  He  was  selected  for  this 
sensitive  assignment  based  on  his  prior  per- 
formance Di^ring  his  tenure,  he  has  flawlessly 
answered  thousands  of  congressional  inquiries 
involving  very  sensitive  issues  He  is  well 
known  and  respected  by  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  addition.  Rodger 
competently  executed  numerous  congres- 
sional staff  delegation  trips  to  various  Marine 
Corps  activities,  promoting  the  Marine  Corps 
image 

On  a  personal  note.  Rodger  has  made  the 
climb  to  the  top  of  the  Capitol  Dome  with  me. 
overcoming  a  considerable  and  common  fear 
ol  heights  that  affects  many  of  us  It  is  that  de- 
termination not  to  be  daunted  by  any  chal 
lenge  that  confronts  him  that  I.  and  many  oth- 
ers, admire  so  much  m  Rodger 

S  Sgt  Rodger  Dewey  possesses  the  intel- 
ligence and  drive  to  succeed  m  whatever  he 
tries  Rodgers  talent  and  his  dedication  to  his 
duties  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us  Rodger,  we 
all  wish  you  ""fair  winds  and  following  seas." 


VETFEST 


HON.  CH.mES  WILSON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESE.S'TATIVES 
Tuesdai/.  May  19.  1992 
Mr   WILSON   Mr   Speaker,  on  Sunday.  May 
24.  the  Houston  chapter  of  the  Texas  Associa- 
tion ol  Vietnam  Veterans  will  be  celebrating 
Veriest."  an  affair  to  honor  hospitalized  veter- 
ans of  all  wars    For  4  years  now.  this  dedi- 
cated group  of  veterans,  friends,  and  family 
members   has  joined  to  bring   Memorial   Day 
festivities  to  veterans  who  are  confined  to  vet- 
erans hospitals    It  is  loyal,  caring  people  like 
this  who  make  America  the  great  Nation  that 
it  IS  today    "Vetfest"  is  a  wonderful  idea,  one 
that  I  hope  will  expand  to  eventually  reach  the 
over  1 70  veterans  hospital  areas  nationwide.  I 
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respectfully  submit  for  the  Record,  to  recog- 
nize this  important  event,  the  following  procla- 
mation: 

PRrtCLAV.'iTION 

Wherpas  those  couraseous  men  and  women 
who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Unit- 
ed .Suites  of  .^menca  and  are  now  residing  m 
Veterans"  Administration  facilities  across 
the  countr.v,  are  not  free  to  enjoy  the  cele- 
bration of  Memorial  Day  that  they  earned 
with  their  sacrifice,  dedication,  and  love  of 
country,  and 

Whereas  The  Texas  Association  of  Vietnam 
Veterans.  Houston  chapter,  have  avowed 
that  they  will  not  forget  or  abandon  those 
veterans  but  will  honor  them  to  the  best  of 
Its  ability;  and 

Whereas  TAW  has  chosen  and  dedicated 
each  Sunday  preceding  Memorial  Day  to  be 
Vetfest.  and  prepare  accordingly  to  take  the 
celebration  into  the  VA  facility,  and 

Whereas  TAW  comes  together  with  all 
other  veterans'  organizations  and  veteran 
volunteers  from  every  conflict  on  foreign 
soil  to  serve  those  who  served  in  uniform, 
and 

Whereas  TAW  offers  their  time  and  caring 
to  make  this  Vetfest  as  special  as  possible 
for  those  most  special  of  people,  with  food, 
festivity,  and  faithful  service  to  celebrate 
with  those  whose  time  of  service  we  com- 
memorate on  Memorial  Day:  Now.  therefore 
be  it 

Resoli-ed.  That  the  Congress  of  these  United 
States  of  .America,  under  this  sponsorship  of 
Congressman  Charlie  Wilson,  encourages  all 
Members  of  Congress  to  place  into  record 
this  day  of  caring  along  with  TAVV's  pledge 
to  persist  until  each  VA  facility  across  this 
great  land  has  also  joined  in  our  mission, 
and  honors  properly  those  who  keep  us  free. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
FLOYD    -TUT-  FANN 


HON.  BUD  CRAMER 

"K  .AL.^H.AM.A 
I.N  THE  HOL'i^K  UV  HKI'RESE.NTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1992 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  a  most  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
courageous  leader,  prominent  citizen  and  dear 
friend,  Mr   Floyd  "Tut"  Fann. 

A  World  War  II  veteran  and  hero.  Tut 
served  in  the  European  Theater  with  the  736th 
Tank  Battalion  This  gallant  soldier,  who  was 
wounded  during  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  held 
the  greatest  admiration  and  love  lor  his  fellow 
comrades  Because  of  his  genuine  respect  for 
veterans,  he  dedicated  his  life  to  the  fight  for 
their  rights 

During  his  last  days.  Tut  was  working  dili- 
gently to  establish  a  veteran's  home  in  Hunts- 
ville,  AL,  so  that  the  veterans  in  his  hometown 
could  receive  medical  care  without  moving  tar 
away  from  family  and  friends. 

A  memt>er  of  the  American  Legion.  Post 
237,  Tut  served  locally  in  all  offices  and  as 
commander  tor  hwo  terms.  He  also  extended 
his  service  to  the  State  and  national  levels  by 
acting  as  first  division  commander,  department 
commander  tor  the  State  of  Alabama  and  later 
as  alternate  national  executive  committeeman. 

Tut  was  also  a  member  of  the  Military  Order 
of  the  Purple  Heart;  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans, Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  La  Societe 
Des  40  Hommes  Et  8  Chevaux;  Army,  Navy, 
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and  Air  Force  Veterans  in  Canada-United 
States. 

It  IS  no  wonder  that  Tut  Fann  was  honored 
as  Veteran  of  the  Year  in  1985.  His  efforts  to 
help  other  veterans  were  exemplary.  As  his 
devoted  wife  Esther  said.  "Tut  was  a  friend  to 
all."  rising  above  his  depression-era  childhood 
days  to  sit  in  high  places  with  people  in  all 
statures  of  life,  he  loved  people  and  wanted  to 
help  them. 

Henry  David  Thoreau  said: 

If  a  man  does  not  keep  pace  with  his  com- 
panions, perhaps  it  is  becau.se  he  hears  a  dif- 
ferent drummer.  Let  him  step  to  the  music 
he  hears  However  measured  or  faraway. 

Tut  Fann  heard  the  loudest  music  from  the 
drums  of  military  service  and  veterans  affairs. 
We,  who  knew  him,  are  thankful  he  heard  the 
music  he  did.  He  was  a  great  man  who  made 
a  difference  in  so  many  people's  lives. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  pay  homage 
to  such  a  wonderful  man,  devoted  husband, 
and  loving  lather.  He  will  be  missed  by  all,  but 
never  forgotten. 


TRIBUTE  TO  .SALLIE  HAILEY 


HON.  nCE  SKELTON 

OK  .MlrtSOrR! 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.VTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1992 

Mr,  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
Easier  district  work  penod,  I  was  saddened  to 
learn  of  the  death  of  one  of  Missouri's  out- 
standing people.  I  had  grown  up  in  the  country 
adjacent  to  the  home  of  Sallie  Hailey  and  was 
privileged  to  know  her  and  to  witness  her 
leadership  and  service  to  the  community,  her 
Democratic  Party,  and  her  State. 

Sallie  Hailey  was  a  tireless  worker.  She  and 
her  husband  had  owned  an  insurance  agency 
in  Marshall,  MO.  She  was  elected  as  county 
commissioner  in  Saline  County,  and  as  mayor 
ol  her  beloved  Arrow  Rock.  She  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  Missouri  Department  of 
Business  and  Administration.  She  was  past 
president  of  the  Missouri  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Democratic  Clubs  and  was  past  chairman 
of  Missouri's  Fourth  Congressional  District  and 
the  Saline  County  Democratic  Central  Com- 
mittee. She  was  a  member  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Women's  Jef- 
ferson Democratic  Club,  the  Friends  of  Arrow 
Rock  and  the  Arrow  Rock  Federated  Church. 

Sallie  Hailey  dedicated  her  life  to  the  service 
of  others.  She  was  recognized  as  a  leader  m 
all  of  her  endeavors,  and  was  recognized  by 
all  who  knew  her  as  a  truly  great  lady.  She  will 
be  missed.  I  offer  this  record  so  it  may  serve 
as  a  model  of  service  for  others  to  emulate. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PRINCIPAL  PAUL 
NILSEN 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OK  ILLI.NOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1992 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  1991-92 
school  year  draws  to  a  close  this  spnng,  citi- 
zens in  one  Chicago  suburb  will  be  saying 
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goodbye  to  a  good  friend  who  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  himself  to  the  community.  As  a 
veteran  in  the  field  of  education,  Mr.  Paul 
Nilsen  has  given  20  years  of  dedicated  service 
as  pnncipal  of  Central  School  in  Wilmette,  IL. 
In  June  he  will  retire  from  his  position  and 
bring  to  a  close  an  era  in  this  rxjrth  shore 
community. 

As  Central  School's  pnncipal,  Mr.  Nilsen  is 
involved  with  everything  that  goes  on  under 
the  school's  roof  Over  the  years,  he  has 
watched  thousands  of  children  work  hard  to 
solve  arithmetic  problems,  master  their  read- 
ing skills,  or  learn  their  ABC's.  As  a  prominent 
leader  of  the  school.  Mr.  Nilsen  never  lost 
sight  of  the  impact  that  he  and  the  school  had 
on  his  students  and  their  ability  to  t)ecome 
functioning  members  of  society.  Mr.  Nilsen 
has  done  an  admirable  job  of  shaping  the 
lives  of  so  many  young  people. 

Among  the  lives  he  has  impacted,  one  par- 
ticular young  student  at  Central  School  stands 
out.  A  special  child  who  attended  the  school 
was  diagnosed  with  AIDS  m  1987.  and  the 
Nation  focused  on  Central  School  and  Mr 
Nilsen.  In  the  face  of  this  tragic  situation.  Pnrv 
cipal  Nilsen  worked  tirelessly  to  educate  and 
inform  the  public  atx)ut  AIDS  and  dispel  the 
many  misconceptions  that  surround  the  dis- 
ease. Controversy  was  extinguished  and  the 
school  was  able  to  function  under  its  normal 
routine  due  to  Mr.  Nilsen's  efforts.  Without  the 
exemplary  leadership  of  Mr.  Nilsen,  unneces- 
sary disruption  among  teachers  and  students 
alike  may  have  occurred  and  learning,  the  pri- 
mary objective  of  the  school,  would  have 
taken  a  back  seat 

Before  Mr.  Nilsen  began  his  career  in  edu- 
cation, he  learned  in  other  ways  what  it  was 
like  to  work  with  the  public.  As  an  ordained 
minister  of  two  churches,  he  was  very  involved 
in  the  community  which  he  served.  Later  he 
earned  his  master's  degree  in  educational 
psychology  at  Northwestern  University,  and 
discovered  the  joys  of  teaching. 

The  rewards  of  teaching  are  many  and  Mr 
Nilsen  has  had  his  share  as  principal  for  two 
decades.  Watching  children  learn  and  grow  is 
a  special  treat  for  anyone,  but  observing  as 
many  children  as  Mr,  Nilsen  has  over  a  20- 
year  period  has  undoubtedly  left  him  with 
many  memories.  All  those  who  knew  Mr 
Nilsen  will  miss  him  and  the  difference  that  he 
made  in  the  field  of  education.  Please  jom  me 
in  honoring  a  fine  community  leader — Mr  Paul 
Nilsen. 


TOM    PAINE-NEW    ROCHELLE    UNIT 
OF     B'NAI     BRITH     HONORS     DR 
RICHARD  H.   KAUFMAN 


HON.  NITA  M.  LOWIY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.-^TIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1992 
Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  nse  in  honor  of  Dr  Richard  H. 
Kaufman,  as  he  is  honored  by  the  Tom  Paine- 
New  Rochelle  Unit  of  B'nai  B'rith.  Dr.  Kaufman 
IS  a  respected  leader  who  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  civic  life  of  our  community.  He  has 
devoted  his  time  and  considerable  talents  on 
beha\i  of  the  UJA  Federation.  Synagogue  Beth 
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El,  and  the  Tom  Paine-New  Rochelle  Unil  ol 
B'nai  B'rith   In  all  of  these  activities.  Dick  Kauf- 
man and  his  wife,  Rosalind,  have  exemplified 
B'nai  B'nth's  spirit  of  dedication  to  the  commu 
nity 

It  has  been  my  privilege  in  the  Cnngrir'ss  t'l 
worV  on  a  number  of  areas  of  concern  to  Or 
Kaufman  As  Dick  K.iufman  has  worVed  to 
help  Jevi^s  from  the  former  Soviet  Union  and 
elsewhere  around  the  glotie  find  the  means  to 
reach  their  homeland  in  Israel,  I  have  worked 
to  ensure  that  our  Government  has  done  Ms 
part  to  be  supp<3rtive  and  cooperative  in  that 
endeavor  His  willingness  to  assume  critical 
leadership  roles  in  the  Jewish  community  testi- 
fies to  the  strength  of  his  convictions  and  to 
the  ideals  of  B'nai  B'nth  He  has  indeed  been 
an  inspiration  to  me  and  to  many  others  as  we 
have  worked  to  make  the  dream  of  lite  in  Is- 
rael a  reality  for  Jews  escaping  repression  and 
turmoil.  I  know  that  my  colleagues  |0in  me  m 
paying  tribute  to  Dick  K  lulman's  contributions. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  FATHER 
CAPISTRAN  POI.G.JiR  ON  HIS  a.-STH 
JUBILKK  OF  ORDINATION  TO  THE 
PRIESTHOOD 


HON.  CHRLSTOPHF.R  H.  .SMITH 

ijF  vm  .:tu.-.K.'i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  79.9:' 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  Mr  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  record  my  comments  on  a  spe- 
cial milestone  achieved  by  a  very  special  indi- 
vidual. On  Saturday.  May  30.  1992,  family, 
friends,  and  parishioners  will  come  together  in 
recognition  of  the  25th  Jubilee  of  Ordination  to 
the  Priesthood  ol  Father  Capistran  Polgar 

Father  Capistran  is  pastor  of  the  Holy  As- 
sumption Church  in  the  Village  of  Roebling 
within  the  riverfront  of  Florence  Township 
along  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  River. 
Capistran  Polgar  was  tx)rn  m  New  Brunswick, 
NJ.  on  May  i6,  1940,  to  Michael  and  Mag- 
dalen Polgar  He  had  the  benefits  ol  a  full 
Catholic  education  from  New  Brunswick's  St. 
Ladislaus  Grammar  School  to  high  school  at 
Saint  Francis  Seminary  in  Cincinnati,  OH 
Destined  tor  the  priesthood.  Capistran  at- 
tended DunsScotus  College  ol  South  Field. 
Ml.  and  then  his  seminary  studies  at  St, 
Leonard's  College,  Centerville.  OH, 

Father  Capistran  began  his  litelong  service 
to  others  with  his  ordination  on  June  2.  1967 
Shortly  after  he  arrived  m  Roebling  to  assume 
the  position  of  assistant  pastor  at  Holy  As- 
sumption Church.  The  parish  was  then,  as  il 
remains  today,  a  very  active  place  ol  worship 
and  an  energetic  part  ol  the  community  of 
which  it  IS  part.  Father  departed  New  Jersey 
nearly  3  years  later  to  become  retreat  master 
at  the  Franciscan  Retreat  House  in  DeWitt. 
Ml  Holy  Assumption  did  not  lose  Father 
Capistran  Polgar  as  he  returned  to  become 
pastor  on  July  5,  1979 

Since  that  time.  Father  Capistran  has  be- 
come an  invaluable  source  of  parish  stability 
and  an  articulate  spiritual  leader  in  these 
times  ol  ccimmunity  turbulence  and  societal 
confusion,  Mr  Speaker,  the  steady  hand  of 
Father  Capistran  serves  as  a  example  of  how 
positive    leadership    can    nurture    the    quiet 
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strength  ol  a  community  be  that  community 
civil  or  religious  Those  who  know  him  well 
know  him  as  a  person  of  many  talents.  He  is 
counselor  He  is  administrator  He  is  publisher 
He  IS  teacher 

Those  who  have  heard  Father  deliver  his 
homilies,  those  who  join  him  at  scripture  stud- 
ies, those  who  tiave  the  benefit  of  spiritual 
conversation  know  that  he  is  first  and  foremost 
a  student  of  his  vocation  His  articulate  inter- 
pretations of  the  Catholic  Church  and  its 
teachings  reflect  the  refined  appreciation  lor 
subtle  detail  that  makes  him  also  a  lover  ol 
classical  music  and  opera 

In  closing,  Mr  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  it  is 
a  privilege  for  me  to  be  able  to  recall  the  lite 
and  achievements  of  Father  Capistran  Polgar 
A  gentle  man  who  shepherds  his  flock  with  a 
steady  hand  No  truer  verse  portrays  the  dedi- 
cated life  ol  Father  Capistran  Polgar  than  Mat- 
thew   16  18  wherein  Jesus   says You 

are  Peter,  a  stone,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  church." 

Father  Capistran  has  served  as  rock  upon 
which  the  foundation  ol  the  Holy  Assumption 
Parish  has  been  strengthened  over  the  years 
he  has  been  its  pastor  As  important,  perhaps. 
IS  that  the  parish  community  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  an  important  part  ol  the  com- 
munity that  surrounds  it  The  principles  taught 
by  Father  Capistran  Polgar  are  no  more  evi- 
dent than  in  his  individual  actions.  He  is  a 
spiritual  and  community  leader.  I  know  that 
those  who  join  him  for  his  25th  Jubilee  appre- 
ciate this  fact  more  than  I  can  say  I  want  to 
extend  my  personal  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  this  fine  and  deserving  person. 


SUPPORT   PRODHMOCHACY   DKM 
ONSTRATORS    IN    THAU. AND 

I  SI  AM  > 

H()\.  Bt;NJ.\.Ml,N  .\.  (.ILM.VN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  HEf  RESENT ATIVES 

rt/f.s(/nv.  May  I!).  1992 
Mr  GILMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  lor  the  last  lew 
days  the  world  has  once  again  witnessed  a 
brutal  dictatorship  violently  repress  its  own  citi- 
zens who  peacelully  demonstrate  lor  demo- 
cratic relorms.  Bangkok  is  awash  in  blood 
Irom  attempts  by  the  army  to  crush  the  peo- 
ple's calls  lor  Prime  Minister  Suchinda's  res- 
ignation. It  brings  little  comlort  to  know  that 
the  commander  in  chiel  of  the  army  also  hap- 
pens to  be  his  brother-in-law 

Our  Nation  has  a  long  and  close  relation- 
ship with  Thailand's  military  leaders  who  have 
run  the  Government  since  taking  charge  under 
the  guise  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  the 
I930's  From  1946  to  1990  we  supplied  over 
$1  07  billion  of  economic  assistance  and 
S2  31  billion  of  military  assistance  to  Thailand 
For  fiscal  year  1991  the  ligures  are  S3  2  mil- 
lion m  economic  assistance  and  3685,000  m 
military  assistance  Many  ol  Thailand's  civilian 
leaders  have  been  educated  in  American  uni- 
versities and  a  good  numtjer  ol  military  per- 
sonnel have  trained  here  m  United  States  de- 
lense  institutions 

Unlortunately.  Thailand's  military  leaders 
have  developed  even  closer  relationships  with 
the  notorious  Khmer  Rouge,  the  stale  law  and 
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order  restoration  council  [SLORCI  of  Burma 
and  the  Communist  Chinese  government 
Some  general's  are  reaping  enormous  per- 
sonal fortunes  for  themselves  in  the  drug  trade 
in  the  golden  triangle,  the  environmental  rape 
ol  Burma's  teak  forests  and  the  Chinese  arms 
flows  lo  the  Khmer  Rouge 

Mr  Speaker,  the  United  States  stands  much 
lo  lose  if  we  do  not  become  more  actively  in- 
volved in  promoting  democratic  rule  in  that 
area  of  the  world  The  drug  trade  is  destroying 
our  cities.  Communist  ballistic  missiles  are  de- 
stabilizing the  middle  east  and  products  made 
by  forced  latxir  is  flooding  our  shores  Accord- 
ingly. I  hope  the  military  government  of  Thai- 
land steps  down  and  allows  the  people  o( 
Thailand  to  run  their  country  under  a  demo- 
cratic system  One  that  promotes  human 
rights  and  a  market  economy. 


sHK  run  M  IT  t^riT 
HON.  WILLIA.M  (BILL)  CLAY 

.a  Mi.-..^.  ; 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REH{EshNT.\TJVES 
Tuesday.  \fay  19.  1992 

Mr  CLAY  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  outstanding 
record  of  Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Johnson,  a  retired  St 
Louis  public  school  teacher  who  "did  not  quit" 

In  June  1991.  alter  37  year  ol  service  with 
St    Louis  Public  Schools.  Mrs.  Ruth  B    John- 
son  retired;   but   she   did   not   quit     She   had 
served  the  students  and  teachers  ol  the  dis 
tnct  in  many  dilferent  roles    classroom  teach- 
er, chapter  I  teacher— math  and  reading,  in- 
service  project  coordinator,  staff  development 
presenter;    administrative    assistant,    and    in 
structional   coordinator.   In   all   ol  these   posi 
tions,  Mrs   Johnson  was  a  superb  role  model 
and  exemplary  educator.  She  continuously  ac- 
quired knowledge — A.B  ,  Stowe  Teachers  Col- 
lege. M.E  .  University  ol  Illinois;  Computer  pro- 
gramming,  Webster  University,   and  so  forth 
She  inspired  students  to  explore  their  inter 
ests.    she    practiced   patience,   demonstrated 
dignity,  communicated  caring,   and  promoted 
her     students'     academic     progress;     con 
sequently,  when  she  retired  she  did  not  quit 

As  instructional  coordinator  at  Irving  Ele 
mentary  School,  Mrs  Johnson  organized  and 
coordinated  the  Promethians'  Volunteer  Pro- 
gram lor  boys  in  grades  lour  and  live  In  this 
special  program,  members  ol  the  Promethians 
Club  visited  the  school  on  a  regular  schedule 
to  serve  as  role  models  and  to  encourage  stu- 
dents to  strive  lor  academic  excellence  Mrs 
Johnson  also  provided  self-esteem  activities 
for  fourth  and  fifth  grade  girls  and  involved  the 
Promethians  in  special  activities  and  trips 
which  she  arranged  for  the  students.  When 
Mrs  Johnson  retired,  the  students  feared  that 
their  special  programs  would  end.  however. 
Mrs  Johnson  retired  but  she  did  not  quit 

As  a  retiree.  Mrs  Johnson  is  very  involved 
in  her  neighborhood — President.  Kingsbury 
Square  Association  and  Secretary,  Skmker 
DeBaliviere  Community  Council — is  committed 
lo  St.  Philip's  Lutheran  Church — Community 
Involvement  Committee.  Assistant  Recreation 
Director,  lormer  Sunday  School  Superintend- 
ent, and  so  forth  She  is  also  an  elegant  and 
glanrorous   wile  to   Herbert,   a   nurturing  and 
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supportive  mother  to  Michael  and  Delx>rah,  a 
loving  daughter  to  Mrs.  Elizatseth  Blanchard 
and  a  doting  grandmother  to  Sean  Michael.  In 
addition,  she  reads,  travels,  and  collects  music 
boxes. 

In  the  course  ol  Mrs  Johnson's  career,  she 
has  collected  a  variety  ol  accolades  and 
awards  which  include  the  lota  Phi  LamtxJa 
Apple  lor  the  Teacher  Award  and  Delta  Sigma 
Theta  Sorority  Miss  Congeniality  Award. 
Among  her  most  treasured  awards  is  the  re- 
spect and  devotion  she  receives  from  the  stu- 
dents at  Irving  School. 

Although  she  has  retired.  Mrs.  Johnson  re- 
turns to  Irving  School  each  week  to  coordinate 
the  Promethians'  Volunteer  Program  for  the 
students  She  organizes  activities,  contracts 
and  schedules  speakers  and  role  models,  and 
accompanies  the  students  on  trips  to  the  State 
capital  and  other  places  of  interest  She  en- 
|oys  utilizing  her  knowledge  and  skills  in  ways 
that  will  enhance  the  educational  experiences 
ol  children  In  return,  the  children  are  very 
happy  and  grateful  that  when  Mrs  Johnson 
retired,  she  did  not  quit 


LEGISLATIVE  ELECTIONS  IN 
Kl'RDISTAN 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

Oh  c■.M.l^llK^:.^ 

IN  THE  HOU.SK  OF  REPKESENT.^TIVES 
Tupsday.  May.  19.  1992 

Mr  LEVINE  of  California  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  in  northern  Iraq,  the  Kurdish  people  are 
voting  to  establish  a  national  legislature  tor  the 
first  time.  Despite  the  hardship  of  their  plight, 
the  Kurds  of  Iraq  are  displaying  their  commit- 
ment to  an  enlightened  form  of  government 
that  IS  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  For  this,  the  Kurdish  people  deserve 
our  deepest  admiration,  respect,  and  most  of 
all.  support 

The  administration,  however,  views  the 
Kurds  in  a  different  light  To  the  Bush-Baker 
team,  the  Kurds  of  Iraq  are  one  of  the  most 
visible  examples  of  its  failed  and  misguided 
pxalicy  toward  Saddam  Hussein.  Instead  of 
seizing  the  opportunity  to  encourage  demo- 
cratic practices  in  a  region  that  has  been  par- 
ticularly resistant  to  human  rights  concerns 
arxJ  political  freedoms,  the  Bush  administration 
has  tried  to  downplay  the  elections  in 
Kurdistan 

AM  Rosenthal  descntjes  the  administra- 
tion's activity  in  an  article  that  appeared  in  Fri- 
day's New  York  Times.  This  administration 
should  be  ashamed  of  itself  By  trying  to 
sweep  the  failures  of  its  previous  Iraq  policy 
under  the  rug,  it  is  exacerbating  the  misery 
and  displacement  ol  the  Kurds. 

THK  Absent  ,'l.M^:Klc.^.^'s 

The  chance  was  lyin^  there  for  weeks— Ihe 
opportunity  for  the  I'nited  State.s  to  make  a 
tresture  in  !^upport  of  a  people  il  had  Vie- 
trayeiJ 

It  wa.'i  a  chance  important  p<jlitically.  and 
important  morally,  and  cost-free.  No  an- 
nouncement has  t>een  made  yet.  but  the 
United  States  has  taken  its  decision  It  has 
refused 

The  opportunil.v  was  for  the  U.S.  to  do 
what  other  countries  are  doing  send  observ- 
ers to  witness  as  the  Kurdish  people  carry 
out  an  astonishinK  political  Ramble. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

On  May  17  about  one  million  Kurds  are  ex- 
pected to  vote,  choosing  a  legislative  assem- 
bly Never  before  has  there  been  an  election 
like  It— by  a  persecuted  people,  in  the  midst 
of  a  war  for  their  survival,  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  within  range  of  his  guns. 

The  Kurds  are  a  Muslim,  non-Arab  people 
scattered  through  Iraq.  Turkey,  Iran.  Syria. 
and  some  of  the  southern  republics  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  Now  and  then  one 
western  or  mideastern  nation  or  another  de- 
cides the  Kurds  might  be  useful  as  pawns  in 
one  war  or  another. 

During  the  gulf  war  FYesident  Bush  mused 
aioud  about  wishing  the  Iraqi  people  wciuid 
rid  him  of  Saddam.  Hussein  The  Kurds, 
trusting  .America,  rose  against  the  man  who 
had  murdered  all  the  years  of  his  reign. 

So.  after  Saddam  was  defeated,  the  U.S.  al- 
lowed him  to  keep  and  use  the  helicopters, 
artillery  and  divisions  he  needed  to  try  to 
destroy  the  Kurds  altogether.  He  failed  that 
time,  but  the  sight  of  Kurds  dying  in  the 
mountain  passes  shocked  the  world,  for  a 
while. 

The  Kurds  now  hold  part  of  the  Iraqi  areas 
where  they  seek  self-government-autonomy 
not  statehood. 

According  to  U.S.  sources.  Saddam  has 
been  told  that  still  another  fullscale  attack 
against  the  Kurds  will  bring  U.S.  reprisals 
He  does  not  seem  terrified.  The  same  sources 
also  say  that  he  has  doubled  the  size  of  his 
forces  ranged  against  the  Kurds. 

The  Kurds,  we  are  often  reminded  by  some 
of  the  American  specialists  who  built  up 
Saddam  Hussein,  are  a  quarrelsome,  frac- 
tious lot.  Perhaps,  but  maintaining  unity 
and  delicacy  under  centuries  of  massacre  can 
be  a  bit  difficult. 

Anyway,  the  Kurds  will  hold  an  election  in 
the  midst  of  ongoing  war  day-to-day  danger 
and  deprivation  The  Kurds  say  that 
Saddam's  blockade  means  that  they  get  only 
•iliout  25  percent  of  the  food  and  supplies 
available  to  other  Iraqis. 

The  Kurds  thought  the  U.S.  might  like  to 
witness  such  an  election.  They  asked  the 
U.S.  to  send  observers,  as  it  has  for  elections 
in  Nicaragua.  Bangladesh,  Albania.  Namibia. 
Chile,  among  other  places. 

The  State  Department  said  no.  Why.  Sad- 
dam Hussein  might  say  American  were  in- 
volved in  the  election.  And  one  fellow  on  the 
Iraqi  desk  actually  trotted  out  the  "Arab 
streets"  again  and  how  they  mig'ht  rise  if  the 
U.S.  dared  send  observers. 

Then  the  Department  began  warning  off 
Congressional  aids  and  other  Americans  who 
planned  to  go  privately. 

They  were  told  that  it  would  be  dangerous. 
Saddam  Hussein  may  try  same  election-day 
hastiness.  But  as  one  Californian  said  after 
l,os  Angeles,  that  did  not  freeze  his  blood. 

The  .Americans  were  also  warned  they 
could  be  prosecuted  under  an  executive  order 
barring  commerce  with  Iraq.  That  neatly 
lumps  Saddam  and  his  victims  together  as 
the  enemy,  which  must  tickle  him. 

Representative  Lee  Hamilton  of  Indiana 
tried  to  get  the  .State  Department  to  allow 
private  Americans  to  go  Back  came  a  letter 
from  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Janet  G 
Mullins  saying  that  if  the  Kurds  wanted  ob- 
servers, let  them  go  ask  any  of  the  "growing 
number  of  democracies  around  the  world  " 
She  wrote  it.  unembarrassed.  I  have  the  let- 
ter and  will  cherish  it. 

One  Administration  official  said  observers 
had  been  vetoed  because  Turkey,  which  has 
problems  with  Turkish  Kurds,  would  be 
upset.  Apparently  he  did  not  have  the  late 
news: 

.\  few  .Americans  who  were  warned  off  are 
going         anyway— among         them  Mike 
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O'Callaghan.  the  former  Governor  of  Nevada, 
an  amputee  of  the  Korean  War.  but  the  U  S. 
Government  will  be  studiously  absent. 

For  the  Kurds,  official  witness  would  have 
meant  that  the  Bush  .Administration  was  not 
only  acknowledging  their  willingness  to 
gamble  on  democracy  but  giving  them,  some 
respect  and  dignity.  Those  things  seem  to 
have  value  to  those  fractious  Kurds 


FORMER  GOVERNOR  .JERRY 
BROWN  URGES  SUPPORT  FOR 
THE  US.  CONFERENCE  OF  MAY- 
ORS 


HON.  JOHN  CONTERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1992 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tormer  Califor- 
nia Governor  and  Democratic  Presidential 
candidate  Jerry  Brown  recently  made  an  im- 
portant statement  to  the  Congress  m  an  open 
letter  to  Senate  Majonty  Leader  Mitcheli.. 
Speaker  Folev.  and  Majority  Leader  Gep- 
HARCT    I  would  like  to  have  it  reprinted  m  the 

CONGRESSIOMA.   RECORD 

Governor  Brown's  letter  underscores  the  im- 
portance of  "tearing  down  the  walls"  arouno 
the  defense  budget  to  give  Congress  the  flexi- 
bility to  shift  funds  from  the  Pentagon  budget 
to  domestic  programs  and  deficit  reduction. 
His  letter  underscores  the  desperate  need  to 
enact  the  Local  Partnership  Act  and  send  criti- 
cal funding  directly  to  our  cities  and  units  of 
local  government  It  is  a  letter  we  would  do 
well  to  listen  to  closely 

Mr  Speaker.  1  have  the  distinct  hono'  ana 
privilege  of  working  closely  with  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  its  president.  Ray  Flynn  of 
Boston.  New  York  Mayor  David  Dinkins.  At- 
lanta Mayor  Maynard  Jackson,  and  others 
who  see  the  urban  crisis  firsthand  on  a  daily 
basis.  It  is  a  remarkable  step  for  the  mayors 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Washington  to  implore 
the  Congress  to  act  against  the  decade  of  ne- 
glect the  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations 
have  visited  upon  our  cities.  Our  cities  have 
become  seething  pots  of  rage,  unemployment, 
drugs,  homelessness  and  hopelessness,  and 
It  iS  our  duty  to  respond  to  their  demise 

The  text  of  Governor  Brown's  letter  follows: 

Vi.-.:  14.  1992 
Hon.  GEORGt;  Mitchell. 
MaioTity  Leader.  VS.  Senate. 
Hon.  Thom.as  Foley, 
Speaker.  C  S  House  of  Representatives. 
Hon    RlCH.'iRD  Geph.\rdt, 
Majority  Leader.  L' S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Gentlemen;  As  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  and  as  leaders  of  *  *  *  the  Con- 
gress, you  are  called  to  a  higher  purpose 
than  most. 

You  are  now  called  to  put  aside  mere  poli- 
tics I  speak  to  you,  not  for  myself,  but  for 
those  whose  voices  have  been  stilled  by  un- 
employment, by  drugs,  by  poverty,  by  guns 
and  violence.  I  speak  to  you  for  those  who 
have  lost  all  hope,  who  did  not  elect  you  t»e- 
cause  they  cannot  vote  in  their  despeir  and 
futility  You  must  hear  them.  The  hour  has 
com.e 

When  our  second  largest  city  explodes  in 
riots  and  insu-recticn  not  seen  since  Civil 
Wai  aays.  something  is  profoundly  wrong  As 
Mayor  Raymond  L.  Flynn  of  Boston  said. 
"no  one  is  on  our  side." 
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The  usual  tepid  response  of  photo  oppor- 
tunity and  budget  crumbs  won't  work  any- 
nriiire  The  suffering,  the  injustice  has  gone 
too  far  As  the  party  of  the  forgotten  Ameri- 
cans and  the  representatives  of  those  who 
lack  the  power  and  concentrated  wealth  of 
our  adversaries,  we  must  stand  and  deliver  in 
this  historic  moment  of  crisis 

During  the  last  six  months.  1  have  traveled 
across  our  country  and  seen  the  hardships  of 
our  fellow  citizens  living  in  the  other  Amer- 
ica—the America  that  has  been  abandoned 
by  systematic  disinvestment  and  federal  ne- 
glect In  Detroit.  Milwaukee.  New  York. 
Philadelphia.  Pttt-sdurgh.  Chicago.  Camden. 
Youngstown.  Akron.  Manchester  and  dozens 
of  other  cities.  I  encountered  subhuman  con- 
ditions: burnt-out  buildings,  rubble  strewn 
about  as  small  children  play  nearby,  crack 
dealers  openly  plying  their  trade,  hundreds 
of  empty  factory  buildings  and  demoralized 
communities  where  good-paying  jobs  are 
only  dim  memories. 

This  kind  of  moral  and  financial  destruc- 
tion must  stop  If  (wei  are  to  remain  faithful 
to  (our)  founding  Ideas  and  deserve  the  con- 
tinued support  of  those  who  have  believed  in 
(our)  principles,  (we)  muBt  now  meet  this 
urban  crisis  head  on 

The  US  Conference  of  Mayors  has  set  out 
a  seven-point  plan  to  aid  our  cities.  It  must 
be  adopted  now 

Tens  of  billions  are  going  to  weapons  sys- 
tems, millta.-.v  deployment  and  foreign  aid 
that  are  now  of  lower  priority  than  invest- 
ment In  our  cities. 

It  is  unconscionable  for  (us)  to  vote  funds 
for  these  favored  programs  and  den.v  the  des- 
perate plea  of  our  nation's  mayors  and  the 
defenseless  people  they  represent.  No 
amount  of  political  rhett>ric  or  insider  budg- 
et agreements  will  obscure  (our  moral)  bank- 
ruptcy if  we  al)andon  our  core  constituency 
In  this  hour  of  need. 

Look  around  you  Look  at  the  people  with 
whom  you  consort  on  a  dally  basis.  Are  any 
unemployed?  Are  any  homeless'  Are  any 
unbathed''  Are  any  unarticulate?  Are  any 
poor^  The  people  who  are  not  present,  those 
are  the  people  for  whom  you  have  a  solemn 
responsibility.  The  people  who  will  never 
walk  where  you  walk,  nor  dine  where  you 
dine,  not  sit  where  you  sit.  They  are  the  very 
ones  for  whom  you  must  now  rise  up 

Don't  tell  about  defeat.s  on  the  floor.  Don't 
tell  them  about  votes  Impossible  to  get 
Diint  tell  them  about  vetoes  by  the  Presi- 
dent Don  t  tell  them  that  you  cant  raise 
the  deficit  Don't  tell  them  about  the  fire- 
walls around  defense  Don't  tell  them  of  your 
fears  of  not  getting  reelected.  Don't  tell 
them  that  you  fear  the  wrath  of  your  peers 

These  excuses  have  no  meaning  when  your 
belly  IS  empty,  when  your  bed  is  the  pave- 
ment, when  your  child  wastes  from  a  disease, 
when  your  son  lies  dead  in  a  pool  of  blood  in 
the  Street.  For  shame,  when  can  you  claim 
honor  when  you  see  what  you  see.  How  can 
you  hold  your  heads  up  when  you  know  what 
you  know. 

We  the  people  see  clearly    We  see  you  all 
And  we  know   And  we  grow  Impatient 

Figure  it  out.  Pass  the  legislation  that  the 
mayors  have  begged  and  pleaded  for  their  ne- 
glected cities  Get  it  done  You  have  the 
power  You  have  the  brains  You  have  the  po- 
litical skills  You  know  the  system.  We  know 
you  know  how  to  get  it  done  You  did  it  for 
Desert  Storm  You  do  it  for  foreign  aid.  You 
do  it  for  the  B  2  tjomber  *  *  *  for  the  Seawolf 
sul)marine  •  *  •  for  the  S&L  bailout  Do  it 
now  for  ynur  countrymen  and  women  and  for 
the  children 

Rise  above  the  politics  of  the  past.  Rise  to 
the  trust  invested  in  you.  Rise  to  the  prom- 
ise of  your  youth 
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Remember  why  you  came  to  Government. 
You  came  to  serve  the  people    We  are  wait- 
ing  But  we  will  not  wait  forever 
Respectfully. 

Edmund  G  Bhown.  Jr 


TRIBUTE  TO  THK  PKACE  OFFICERS 
WHO  I.OST  THEIR  LIVES  IN   1991 

HON.  JOH.N  S.  TA.NMR 

OK  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRF.SENTAT1VF-S 

Tuesdaij.  May  19.  1992 

Mr  TANNER  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
acknowledge  the  sacrifice  o(  those  peace  oHi- 
cers  who  lost  theif  lives  during  1991.  and  to 
pay  respects  to  the  families  and  loved  ones 
they  left  behind 

As  I  am  sure  you  know,  this  past  week  has 
been  National  Police  Week  1992.  During  this 
time  not  only  are  the  lives  that  were  lost  re- 
membered and  memorialized,  but  also  the  sur- 
vivors of  those  officers  are  counseled  on  how 
to  deal  with  their  grief. 

One  of  these  lamihes  is  Irom  Jackson,  TN, 
in  my  congressional  district.  The  officer  who 
lost  his  life  on  May  24,  1991.  was  Madison 
County  Sheriff  Deputy  Douglas  Gene  Nanney 
Members  of  his  family  in  town  this  week  for 
the  ceremonies  are  his  widow,  Christy 
Nanney,  and  his  parents.  Betty  and  Bobby 
Nanney  Nanney  was  the  first  Madison  County 
sheriff's  deputy  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  m 
more  than  20  years 

Nanney  had  been  on  the  force  since  March 
1990  He  graduated  from  Memphis  Stale  Uni- 
versity and  sensed  m  the  Army  from  August 
1984  to  February  1988. 

All  too  often  we  lake  for  granted  those  men 
and  women  who  go  out  every  day  and  put 
their  lives  on  the  line  to  protect  us.  Being  a 
law  enforcement  officer  has  always  been  a 
dangerous  profession  but  these  days,  unfortu- 
nately. It  gets  more  so  daily  We  must  honor 
these  officers  who  serve  us  and  who  are  will- 
ing to  make  the  ultimate  sacrifice  in  the  effort 
to  maintain  p)eace  and  harmony  in  our  com- 
munities. 

I  salute  the  peace  officers  of  out  country, 
both  those  that  have  lost  their  lives  and  those 
who  continue  to  serve  us  In  particular.  I  honor 
Officer  Douglas  Gene  Nanney  and  the  mem- 
Isers  of  his  family  who  miss  him  dearly  each 
day 


SINK  A  TAX     SAVE  A   HOAT 
OWNER 

HON.  DON  VOING 

OF  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1992 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr  Speaker,  last 
week  the  House  held  its  own  version  of  the  fa- 
nx)us  Boston  Tea  Parly  to  protest  taxation 
without  representation.  By  a  vote  of  339  to  8. 
the  House  passed  legislation  phasing  out  the 
repressive  boat  user  tax  which  would  impose 
financial  burdens  on  our  Nation  s  boat  owners 
without  providing  a  single  extra  penny  for 
Coast  Guard  services  I  was  proud  to  be  one 
of  those  339  nght-thmking  Members 
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Under  the  existing  law.  over  4  million  txiat 
owners  are  subject  to  taxation  )ust  because 
they  happen  to  own  a  txsat  It  doesn't  matter 
if  you  are  rich  or  poor,  it  doesn't  matter  what 
color  you  skin  may  tie.  it  doesn't  matter  what 
church  you  atterxj — if  you  own  a  boat,  you 
pay.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  money 
raised  doesn't  go  to  the  Coast  Guard,  which 
enforces  boating  safety  laws,  it  doesn't  go  to 
NOAA.  which  prints  nautical  charts  The 
money  goes  straight  to  the  Treasury,  where  it 
can  be  spent  on  ,3nything  in  tact,  the  extra 
burden  of  collecting  this  ill-conceived  tax  could 
cost  the  Coast  Guard  up  to  50  percent  of  what 
IS  actually  collected  Thus,  the  Coast  Guard 
gets  no  more  money,  but  has  to  spend  more 
to  collect  a  tax  which  provides  no  particular 
benefit  to  those  paying  Who  knows  what  that 
will  mean  to  this  arm  of  our  Nation's  defense 

Finally,  to  add  insult  to  mjury.  any  boat 
owner  not  paying  the  tax  is  sub|ect  to  a 
35,000  fine  Where  will  this  lead'>  Will  every 
American  who  owns  a  car  have  to  pay  a  spe- 
cial tax  or  face  being  fined''  How  about  every- 
one who  owns  a  refrigerator,  or  a  lawn  mower, 
or  a  red  necktie"?  Once  you  take  a  class  of 
Americans  and  single  them  out  lor  special 
mistreatment,  you  set  m  motion  the  same 
Cham  of  events  that  led  to  the  tirst  Boston  Tea 
Party  and  the  American  Revolution 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  been  particularly  trou- 
bled by  this  tax  because  of  its  extra  effect  on 
my  State  of  Alaska.  In  the  State  with  the  long- 
est coastline,  but  fewer  paved  roads  than 
Montgomery  County.  MD.  boating  is  not  only 
a  prime  means  of  recreation,  txjt  also  the  only 
means  of  transportation  for  some  of  our  citi- 
zens This  regressive  tax  can  have  a  greater 
impact  on  my  State  than  on  any  other 

it  IS  for  this  reason,  Mr  Speaker,  that  I  was 
proud  to  be  a  supporter  ot  H,R.  2056  during 
the  House  vote  last  week  Even  more  impor- 
tant. I  am  pleased  that  I  have  been  able  to 
work  with  my  colleagues  on  the  Alaska  dele 
gation.  Senator  Stevens  and  Senator  MuR- 
KOWSKi.  to  gam  their  support  m  the  other  body 
for  phasing  out  the  boat  tax  Alaskans  are 
united  m  seeking  an  end  to  taxation  without 
representation.  It  is  time  to  scuttle  the  txjat  tax 
once  and  tor  all. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.   I\^TRICIA  A 
GUTH 

HON.  PETER  H.  KOST.MWER 

>^  i-f:.n'nsvi.v.jini.-\ 

I.N  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19  1992 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  recognize  one  ot  my  constituents.  Or  Patri- 
cia A,  Guth.  of  Perkasie.  PA.  Aho  will  be  retir- 
ing from  the  Pennndge.  PA  school  district  on 
June  30.  1992.  after  38  years  of  excellent 
service  m  the  field  of  public  education  At  a 
time  when  many  are  losing  faith  in  our  edu- 
cation System.  Dr  Guth  serves  as  a  shining 
example  of  an  educator  who  is  truly  committed 
to  the  welfare  and  development  of  our  youth. 

Dr  Guth  has  deservedly  received  many 
commendations  and  honors  m  recognition  of 
her  contributions  to  the  Pennndge  school  dis- 
trict. In  1990.  she  was  named  outstanding  ed- 
ucator of  the  year  by  the  Bucks  County  Drug 
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and  Alcohol  Commission  acknowledging  her 
achievements  as  the  founder  and  administra- 
tive representative  to  the  Pennndge  commu- 
nity action  team,  a  community  drug  and  alco- 
hol prevention  agency.  She  has  also  received 
recognition  for  her  outstanding  development  of 
a  remedial  reading  skills  program  which  has 
proven  to  be  highly  effective. 

Many  projects  prepared  by  Dr.  Guth  were 
funded  through  competitive  grants,  and  they 
provided  unique  educational  opportunities  for 
her  students.  One  of  the  more  outstanding 
projects  was  a  community  outreach  program 
which  provided  nutrition  and  consumer  edu- 
cation for  senior  citizens. 

Dr  Guth  sen,/ed  as  a  consultant  for  staff  de- 
velopment programs  m  school  districts  in 
Pennsylvania  and  surrounding  States.  She 
also  served  as  president  of  the  Bucks  County 
Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development 

Dr  Guth  reaffirmed  her  leadership  abilities 
through  her  post-doctoral  studies  in  edu- 
cational administration  and  educational  tech- 
nology at  Lehigh  University.  These  studies  af- 
forded her  the  opportunity  to  integrate  com- 
puter technology  into  the  curriculum  to  teach 
computer  literacy  as  a  required  course. 

She  was  very  instrumental  m  implementing 
a  student  assistance  program  in  Pennndge 
School  District,  the  first  school  district  in  the 
area  to  have  a  student  assistance  program  in 
operation  in  all  schools.  Dr.  Guth  has  pre- 
sented workshops  on  the  Student  assistance 
programs  for  at  risk  students  in  other  school 
districts  and  at  professional  conferences 

Among  her  many  community  service  activi- 
ties. Dr  Guth  IS  committee  chairperson  for  the 
American  Red  Cross,  volunteer  solicitor  for  the 
Heart  Fund  drive,  and  member  of  the  Bucks 
County  coordinated  child  care  council. 

Further  demonstrating  her  commitment  to 
the  community,  as  a  member  of  the  St,  Paul's 
United  Church  of  Christ  in  Sellersville.  PA,  Dr 
Guth  serves  on  the  scholarship  committee 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  just  a  few  of  Dr 
Guth's  outstanding  contributions  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  But  as  you  can 
see  by  the  ones  I  have  cited.  Dr.  Guth  de- 
serves all  commendation  and  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  this  out- 
standing individual  who  hails  from  the  con- 
gressional district  I  am  privileged  to  represent. 
It  IS  my  pleasure  to  join  the  citizens  of  Bucks 
County  in  wishing  her  continued  happiness 
and  success. 


RETIRE.MENT  OF  JUDGE  CHARI.KS 
B.  BLACKMAR 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  .MISSO'l'RI 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REFUESKNTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1992 
Mr,  SKELTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  1  pay 
tribute  to  a  dedicated  Missounan.  Judge 
Charles  B.  Blackmar,  who  retired  from  the 
Missouri  Supreme  Court  on  Apnl  1.  1992 
Judge  Blackmar  was  appointed  to  the  Missouri 
Supreme  Court  in  1982  by  Gov  Christopher 
S.  Bond  and  was  retained  in  office  for  a  12- 
year  term  in  1984. 

Born  in  Kansas  City,  he  was  educated  m 
the  Kansas  City  public  schools  before  going 
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on  to  attend  both  Princeton  University  and  the 
University  of  Michigan  Law  School,  where  he 
served  as  the  associate  editor  of  the  Michigan 
Law  Review,  Judge  Blackmar  received  his 
A,B.  degree  summa  cum  laude  m  i942.  J.D, 
degree  in  i948  and  honorary  LL,D.  degree 
from  St.  Louis  University  in  1991, 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  1942  to 
1946.  reaching  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant. 
While  in  the  military,  he  was  awarded  the  Sil- 
ver Star.  Purple  Heart,  Bronze  Star,  and  Com- 
bat Infantry  Badge. 

Judge  Blackmar's  accomplishments  in  the 
legal  field  are  notable.  He  practiced  law  from 

1948  to  1966  in  Kansas  City.  During  that  time, 
he  also  worked  as  a  professional  lecturer  at 
the  Kansas  City  University — now  University  of 
Missouri-Kansas    City — School    of    Law    from 

1949  to  1957.  In  addition,  he  served  as  spe- 
cial assistant  attorney  general  of  Missouri, 
1969-77;  a  professor  of  law  at  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity. 1966-82;  professor  emeritus  at  that  in- 
stitution. 1983;  professional  labor  arbitrator. 
1967-82,  plus  author  and  coauthor  of  numer- 
ous law  books  and  articles.  He  also  was  the 
recipient  of  the  Equal  Justice  Award  tor  Legal 
Services  of  Eastern  Missouri  in  1983  and  last 
year  received  a  special  award  from  the  Mis- 
souri Bar  in  recognition  of  his  efforts  to  en- 
courage greater  pro  bono  service  by  Missojn 
lawyers 

Active  in  church  and  community  affairs. 
Judge  Blackmar  is  a  member  of  Central  Chris- 
tian Church,  Moberly,  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  the 
Order  of  the  Coif;  the  American  Law  Institute; 
the  National  Academy  of  Arbitrators,  and 
SCRIBES,  which  he  served  as  president  in 
1986-87  In  addition,  he  is  a  former  chairman 
of  the  Fair  Public  Accommodations  Commis- 
sion of  Kansas  City  and  a  former  member  ot 
the  Kansas  City  Human  Relations  Commis- 
sion 

Mr.  Speaker,  i  know  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  want  to  join  me  m  commending 
Judge  Charles  B  Blackmar  for  the  outstanding 
public  and  legal  ser^-ice  he  has  given  to  the 
State  of  Missouri. 
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will  be  hit  leaving  a  void  in  services  bu(jgeted 
for  the  summer. 

Make  no  mistake.  I  support  treatment  fund- 
ing for  substance  abuse  and  mental  health 
programs.  Unfortunately,  I  cannot  support  re- 
authorization of  a  program  that  robs  so  much 
from  the  State  of  Florida 


COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH 
AND  SUBSTANCE  ABUSE  SERVICES 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

OF  FLOKID.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  .May  19.  1992 

Mr,  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  Florida 
stands  to  lose  16  million  vital  Federal  dollars 
for  substance  abuse  and  mental  health  treat- 
ment programs  under  the  conference  report 
on  Community  Mental  Health  and  Substance 
Abuse  Services.  Coupled  with  the  loss  m 
matching  State  funds,  Florida's  programs  will 
be  devastated. 

Year  after  year,  Congress  continues  to  med- 
dle with  the  allocation  formula  and  year  after 
year  Florida  is  required  to  fight  for  its  funding 
allocation. 

What  IS  worse  this  time,  is  that  the  reduction 
will  take  place  immediately.  The  conference 
report  contains  an  unacceptable  provision  for 
a  retroactive  effective  date  of  October  1991  for 
implementation  ot  the  new  formula.  This 
means  Florida's  fourth  quarter  funding  cycle 


TRIBUTE  TO  ANTHONY  MARUSZAK 
AND  VFW  POST  NO    2729 


HON.  WILLLVM  0.  UPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.A.TIVES 

Tuesday.  .May  19.  1992 

Mr,  LlPINSKl  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  toda')  to 
recognize  Anthony  S  Maruszak  commander 
of  the  Rhine  Post  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreig'^ 
Wars  [VFW]  As  commander  of  VFW  Post 
2729.  Mr,  Maruszak  has  been  a  role  model 
and  leader  in  his  southwest  Chicago  commu- 
nity, 

Anthony  Maruszak  served  m  the  United 
Slates  miliiar\'  from  "95"  to  1953  in  Korea 
with  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  He  joined  the 
VFW  when  he  was  discharged  in  1953  and 
became  commander  of  Kenneth  Copley  Post 
512  When  that  post  disbanded,  Tony 
Maruszak  joined  the  Rhine  Post,  which  is  lo- 
cated just  down  the  street  from  my  office  on 
South  Archer  Avenue  in  Chicago  In  1977  and 
1978,  he  served  as  the  thircj  district  com- 
mander. In  this  position.  Tony  organized  bingo 
at  the  Rhine  Post  and  the  St  Camilijs  and 
Pfc,  Ted  Slempien  Posts 

In  recent  years  Mr,  Maruszak  has  continued 
his  involvement  with  the  VFW.  He  received 
the  Ray  McDonald  Community  Achievement 
Award  in  1984  and  is  still  the  Third  Districts 
Parade  Marshal  today.  He  has  served  as  post 
commander  since  1969  and  was  the  chairman 
of  the  National  Organization  tor  Conventions 
in  Chicago. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  VFW,  Tony 
Maruszak  has  a  distinguished  professiona:  ca- 
reer and  a  wonderful  family  He  worked  for 
Sears  Roebuck  for  many  years  and  now 
works  for  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
in  Hines,  IL.  Mr  Maruszak  has  been  married 
for  over  35  years  to  Helen  Louise  and  has  two 
grown  children.  Barbara  Ann  and  Michael 
John.  In  addition,  he  is  the  prouo  gi-andfather 
of  Jack  William 

Through  Anthony  Maruszak  s  leadership, 
the  Rhine  VFW  Pos'  2429  has  excelled  in  all 
Its  activities.  As  the  post  and  its  Ladies  Auxil- 
iary prepare  for  their  installation  of  officers  on 
May  23.  i992.  I  am  pleased  to  commend 
them  for  their  tremendous  contributions  to  our 
community.  Below  is  a  list  of  each  of  the  offi- 
cers and  chairmen  of  the  post  and  auxiliary.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  saluting 
Tony  Maruszak  and  the  Rhine  VFW  Post  and 
wishing  them  the  best  m  the  years  to  come. 
VFW  POST  No.  2729 

Master  of  ceremonies:  Joseph  Pindel.  Past 
Commander  of  Rhine  Post  1978-79. 

Installing-  Officer:  John  J  Sibick.  Past 
Commander  of  Rhine  Post,  1979-fil 

POST  KLKCTED  OFFICER.* 

Commander.  Anthon.v  S.  Mar-uszak 
Senior  Vice  Commander.  Anthon.v  Kania 
Junior      Vice      Commander.      Steve      M 
Dziekan, 
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Qaartermaster.  Louis  J   Pavlovlc 
Post  Advocate.  Kred  Gnsenia 
Post  Chaplain.  Frank  ()<  henkowski 
Post  Surxeon.  Joseph  .Sendra. 
Trustee  »1.  Charles  J   VVollscheld 
Trustee  «2,  Frank  S   Wallgora. 
Trustee  «3.  Frank  Paczkowskl 

Al'KiINTF.I)  CIIAIH.MEN 

Adjutant.  Joseph  Strava. 

Community  Service,  Steve  Formusa. 

Employment  Officer.  Theorore  Tomaszek. 

Guard.  John  Nleckula 

Hospital,  Kdward  Lattyak. 

National  Home.  John  J   Sibick. 

Officer  of  the  Day.  George  J    Rojewski 

Service  Officer.  Joseph  Sendra. 

Youth  Activities.  Edward  Lattyak 

POW/MIA,  James  Mulhearn 

Voice  of  Democracy.  Chester  A    KozlowskI 

Lei?lslatlve.  Frank  S  Walmora 

Mistress  of  Ceremonies  Dolores  Pencak. 
Past  President  Rhine  Auxiliary 

Installing  Officer  Carla  Kirkland.  Past 
Third  District  President.  Past  President  Chi- 
cago Ridge  Auxiliary 

OKFICKRS 

President.  Diane  M  Pencak. 
Senior  Vice  President.  Barbara  Moon. 
Junior  Vice  President.  FVarl  Koslowski. 
Secretary.  Dolores  Pencak 
Treasurer,  Eunice  Gac 
Chaplain.  Antreline  Nowinskl. 
Conductress.  Marie  Ernst. 
Guard.  Adeline  Rusln. 

Patriotic  Instructress.  Lorraine 

Paczkowskl 
Historian.  Minnie  Andrews 
Trustee  «!.  Bea  Worhol 
Trustee  «2.  Helen  Maruszak 
Trustee  «»3.  Rose  Adamlk 
Flair  Bearer.  Joan  Rauth 
Banner  Bearer.  Sally  Jamrose. 
Color  Bearer  /»!.  Rose  .Adamlk. 
Color  Bearer  »2.  Helen  Maruszak 
Color  Bearer  »3.  Minnie  Andrews 
Color  Bearer  «4.  Helen  VVollscheld 
Musician.  Dorothy  Sibick 

APHOI.N'TED  CHAIKMANSHIPS 

Americanism  Loyalty  ML'A  POW.  Lorraine 
Paczkowskl 

Blood  Bank.  Eunice  Gac, 

Cancer 

Child  Assistance.  Helen  Wollscheld 

Community.  Helen  Formusa 

Hospital  &  Nursing  Home,  Angellne 
Nowinskl. 

Legislative.  Rose  Adamlk. 

Membership,  Barbara  Moon. 

National  Home.  Pauline  Lattyak. 

VFW  PAC,  Bea  Worhol 

Publicity,  Helen  Maruszak 

Poppy,  Dorothy  Sibick 

Rehabilitation.  Pearl  Koslowski 

Safety  and  Drug  Abuse.  Barbara  Moon. 

Social.  Joan  Rauth 

VOOYouth  Activities. 

Home  Post  of-  Anthony  S.  Maruszak.  Past 
3d  District  Commander  1977-78 

Dorothy  Sibick.  Past  3d  District  President 
1964-85. 

Barbarii  .A  Moon.  M  District  President 
1991  92 

PAST  POST  COMMANDERS 
*Loe  Spychalskl.  1932  43 
•Joseph  Kulawiak.  1943  44 
•Pasquall  Notarangelo.  1944  45. 
•Leo  Spychalski.  1945-47 
Stanley  Knapik.  1947-49 
•Walter  Prokey.  1949^56 
James  T.  Sullivan.  195.^  56 
•George  A    Mars.  1956-  .57 
lUiv  /,;iww:slak.  1957  58 


EXIHNSIONS  OF   RFM.ARKS 

•Nicholas  A   CarpiU.  19.58  «). 
Ralph  R   Matul.  1960-61 
Frank  S   Wallgora.  1961  63 
Thaddeus  S   Mizera.  1963-64 
James  Frencl.  1964  66 
Benjamin  Bankowski.  1966-€7. 
•Stanley  Drobut.  1967  69 
Robert  Benda.  196*71 
Steve  Wachowicz.  1971-72 
Mr   William  E   Vogt.  Jr  .  1972-73. 
•Walter  Prokey.  1973  74 
Benjamin  Bankowski.  1974-75. 
Anthony  Petrushkevich.  1975-76. 
Anthony  t..aniewskl.  1976-78. 
Joseph  C  Pindel.  1978-79. 
John  J.  Sibick.  1979^81. 
Charles  J   Wollscheld.  1981-82. 
Florlan  Szpyt.  1982-84 
Walter  V    Nowinskl,  1984-87 
Thaddeus  S   Mizera,  1987  -88. 
Florlan  Szpyt.  1988^89 
Anthony  S   Maruszak.  198»  91 
Richard  Rusin.  1991  92 

PAST  AfXILIARY  PRESIDENTS 
•Virginia  Knapik.  1952  57 
Rose  Tenza.  1957.59 
Patricia  Plekarz.  195961 
Patricia  Lf-wandowskl.  1961  62 
•Virginia  Knapik.  1962  63 
Rose  Tenza.  1963  64 
•Lora  Wallgora.  196'}  66 
Gloria  Sucevlch.  1966  68 
•Jean  Wallgora.  1968-70 
Josephine  Opoka.  1970  71. 
Frances  Mechenes.  1971  73. 
•Jean  Wallgora.  1973  74 
Dolores  Pencak.  1974  76 
Dorothy  Sibick.  1976  78 
Helen  Maruszak.  1978-80 
Helen  Wollscheld.  1980-82. 
Dorothy  Laniewski.  1982  83. 
Barbara  Maruszak  Moon.  1983-85. 
•.lean  Wallgora.  1985^86 
Cecelia  Szypt.  1986-87 
Christine  Durkeiwicz.  1967-88. 
Barbara  Moon.  198889 
Helen  Maruzak.  1989-91. 
Diane  Pencak.  1991  92 


SUPER  KIDS  VIE  AT  LABS 

flON.  Blli  RICH.\RDS()N 

111-    NhAS   MKXICU 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  A/a.i/  19.  1992 

Mr  RICHARDSON  Mr  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion's laboratories  are  playing  an  important 
role  in  helping  educate  our  Nation's  young 
people  Hundreds  of  high  school  students  m 
New  Mexico  recently  competed  in  the  second 
annual  Supercomputer  Challenge  at  the  Los 
Alamos  and  Sandia  National  Laboratories  and 
the  U  S.  Air  Force's  Phillips  Laboratory  More 
than  100  teams  ot  budding  computer  scientists 
researched  scientific  problems,  learned  basic 
computer  functions  and  programming  lan- 
guages, and  ran  their  programs  on  the  world's 
rrwst  powerful  computers  at  our  labs 

'  am  proud  to  report  that  a  team  from  my 
i-listnct.  Espanola  Valley  High,  won  top  honors 
at  the  challenge  But  in  reality,  all  the  teams 
were  winners  as  student  participants  saw  first 
hand  the  incredible  capabilities  at  our  labs  and 
the  students  may  now  be  more  interested  m 
pursuing  a  computer  scientilictechmcal  career 
in  their  college  studies 

■^he  Supercomputer  Challenge  is  featured  in 
a   news  article  which  follows    I   urge   my   col- 
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leagues  to  review  the  article  and  )0in  me  in 
congratulating  the  students  and  our  Federal 
labs  tor  urxlertakirx]  such  a  worthwhile  en- 
deavor. 

iFrom  the  Los  Alamos.  National  Laboratory 

News  Bulletin.  May  8.  1992) 

Espanola  Valley  Wins  ScpERCOMPtTiNC 

Challenge 
Five  Espanola  Valley  High  School  students 
created  an  artificial  organism  Inside  a  Los 
Alamos  supercomputer,  then  watched  the  or- 
ganism evolve  and  increase  its  intellectual 
p^iwers 

Months  of  research  and  programming  paid 
off  April  30  as  the  Espanola  Valley  team  cap- 
tured the  top  prize  in  the  second  annual  New 
Mexico  Supercomputing  Challenge  held  at 
the  Laboratory. 

Espanola  Valley  High  won  a  DECstatlon 
,5000200  PX  loaded  with  AVS.  C**  and 
FORTRAN  software  donated  by  Digiul 
Equipment  Corp.  and  the  KHOROS  graphical 
interface  developed  at  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  The  five  teams  members  Francisco 
Vigil.  Javier  Sandoval.  Richard  Sena.  Adrian 
DeVargas  and  Benjamin  Padilla— each  took 
home  a  $1,000  savings  bond. 

Judges  also  awarded  the  four-year  Amy 
Boulanger  Scholarship  to  VigU  for  individual 
excellence,  based  on  a  report  he  wrote  about 
the  project  and  letters  of  recommendation 
from  his  teacher.  Peter  Conrad,  and  tech- 
nical coach.  Pat  McGee  of  Computer  Graph- 
ics (C-6).  The  renewable  Boulanger  Scholar- 
ship will  provide  Vigil  S2.000  a  year  for  ex- 
penses at  any  four-year  college  or  university 
in  New  Mexcio 

"1  didn't  know  that  much  about  computers 
when  I  first  started."  said  Vigil,  a  senior. 
•Because  of  the  Supercomputing  Challenge, 
I  now  plan  to  attend  New  Mexico  State  to 
get  a  degree  in  computer  engineering  and 
work  for  NASA." 

The  Espanola  Valley  team  competed 
against  127  teams  of  budding  computer  sci- 
entists from  more  than  50  New  Mexico 
schools.  The  teams  researched  scientific 
problems,  learned  basic  computer  functions 
and  programming  languages,  and  ran  their 
programs  on  the  worlds  most  powerful  com- 
puters at  Los  Alamos.  Sandia  National  Lab- 
oratories and  the  U.S.  Air  Force's  Phillips 
Laboratory  Scientists  from  the  federal  lab- 
oratories and  university  and  college  fac- 
ulties provided  coaching 

"The  second  annual  Supercomputer  Chal- 
lenge furthers  our  goal  of  spreading  com- 
puter science  throughout  the  state  of  New 
Mexico.  "  said  John  Jenkins,  executive  plan- 
ning officer  of  Computer  and  Information 
Resources  and  Technology  at  UNM  Jenkins 
coordinated  judging  for  the  event. 

The  Challenge  recognizes  the  talented 
young  people  we  have  here  affords  them  the 
experience  of  working  with  supercomputers 
at  New  Mexico's  federal  laboratories."  Jen- 
kins said 

Principal  sponsors  of  the  event  were  the 
three  laboratories.  UNM  and  New  Mexico 
Technet.  a  nonprofit,  statewide  computer 
network  that  links  New  Mexico's  national 
laboratories,  universities  and  many  private 
toisinesses 

At  an  awards  ceremony  at  Los  Alamos 
Civic  Auditorium,  the  students  received 
videotaped  congratulations  from  U  S  Sen 
i'f'te  Domenici.  R  N  M  They  also  heard 
praise  from  Terry  Boulanger  of  Technet  and 
Warren  'Pete  "  Miller,  associate  director  for 
re.search  and  education  (ADRE). 

The  siudenus  projects  indicate  a  level  of 
sophistication  in  using  supercomputers  that 
IS  nothing  short  of  remarkable."  Miller  said. 
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I  hope  we  re  seeing  some  of  the  Los  Alamos 
I  ompuiing  division's  staff  of  the  future." 

The  students  heard  about  opportunities  in 
the  computing  profession  from  Irene 
Qualters.  vice  president  for  software  develop- 
ment with  supercomputer  manufacturer 
Cray  Research  Inc 

■Programs  like  the  Supercomputing  Chal- 
lenge are  designed  to  enable  the  youth  of 
Ujday.  building  on  the  tools  that  are  avail- 
able today,  to  become  the  giants  of  tomor- 
row in  science  and  engineering.  '  Qualters 
said 

The  Espanola  Valley  team  programmed  the 
artificial  mind  for  its  organism  and  the  rules 
governing  its  behavior  into  one  of  Los  Ala- 
mos' Cray-'VMP  supercomputers.  Using  a  ge- 
netic algorithm  in  a  program  known  as  the 
Learning  Classifier  System,  the  organism, 
called  "The  Critter  "  by  the  students,  evolved 
by  learning  survival  skills  such  as  finding 
food  and  avoiding  predators  within  a  simu- 
lated environment. 

"It  is  at  solving  questions  concerning  the 
natural  world  that  computers  prove  most  ef- 
ficient. The  speed  of  their  simulations  car. 
replace  numerous  hours  of  traditional  sci 
entlfic  observation.  "  the  EVHS  team  wrote 
in  describing  the  winning  project.  "The  the- 
ory of  evolution— the  evolution  of  intel- 
ligence, specifically — is  one  of  those  species 
of  problems  that  can  be  evaluated  by  a 
supercomputer  " 

Potential  applications  for  the  EVHS  prti 
gram  are  in  the  development  of  more  intel 
llgent  robotic  devices  or  learning  more  about 
the  behavior  of  biological  organisms. 

■The  concept  can  find  application  in  any 
problem  of  science  requiring  an  evolving  in 
tellect.  "  the  team  wrote. 

Second  prize  in  the  contest  went  to  Bill 
Gruner.  a  Moriarty  High  School  junior  wh'< 
worked  with  teacher  Dega  Paterson  and 
coach  David  Shirley.  Gruner  modified  a  Lo^ 
Alamos  computer  code  that  calculates  heat 
distribution  in  human  tissues.  The  compute:- 
model  shows  surgeons  how  to  use  radio-fre 
quency  hyperthermic  treatments  to  heat  and 
help  destroy  some  malignant  tumors.  (Sec- 
story.  April  10  NewsbuUetin.  i 

Gruner  won  a  J500  savings  bond  and 
Moriarty  High  received  an  IBM  persona: 
computer  and  software. 

Honorable  mention  trophies  went  to  three 
teams; 

Del  Norte  High  School— Babak  Razani.  Jer- 
emy Giron  and  Jennifer  Niver— "The  Simula- 
tion of  Fractal  Growth  Using  the  Diffusion- 
Limited  Aggregation  Process." 

Los    Alamos    High    School— Bob    Steinke 
Chris  Lubek.  Nathan  Stark.  Michael  Dewey 
and  Graham  Ollis— "Human  Genome  Project 
Analysis." 

Los  Alamos  High  School— David  Hay.  Erit 
Salzman.    Matt   Moses   and   Bob   Springer 
■The    Congressional    Redistricting    of    New 
Mexico." 

Three  students  also  received  one-year. 
J2,(XX)  scholarships  to  UNM.  NMSU  or  the 
New  .Mexico  Institute  of  Mining  and  Tech 
nology  for  their  individual  work  during  the 
Challenge  They  were  Deborah  Virale  of 
Highland  High  School.  Charles  Stanhope  o:" 
.•\:amogordo  High  School  and  James  Ander- 
>>  n  of  the  Albuquerque  Public  Schools  Ca- 
reer Enrichment  Center. 

.Judges  for  the  contest  were  scientists  in  a 
variety  of  fields  from  research  laboratorie:- 
and  universities  in  the  region  They  were  se- 
lected before  the  Supercomputing  Challenge 
began  last  October  and  visited  high  schools 
and  regional  computing  centers  to  follow  the 
teams   progress 

The  judges  scored  the  students  on  the  sci 
entlfic   content  of  their  projects,  effective 
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ness  of  their  approaih.  (.reativity  and  >.;ar- 
tty. 

Other  co-sponsors  for  this  year's  Challenge 
were  NMSU  and  New^  Mexico  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Technology;  Cray  Research  Inc.. 
Digital  Equipment  Corp..  Thinking  Machines 
Corp..  .^Q'jila  Technologies  and  IBM.  aijd  the 
Greater  Albuq-jerque  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
KOB-TV  KMBA  Radio  and  the  Albuquerque 
Tribune 


MOUNT     VERNON     POLICE:     STAND- 
ING VP  FOR  THEIR  COMMUNITY 

HON.  MTA  M.  LOWTY 

!.'F  NKW  Vi.ih.K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue^dau.  Map.  19.  1992 

Mrs  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  )Oin  the  city  of  Mount  Vernon, 
NY.  in  paying  tribute  to  the  police  force  of  that 
fine  city,  it  is  a  well-deserved  tribute  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  sen/ice  that  these  men  and 
women  give  to  their  neighbors  each  and  every 
day  of  the  year.  Just  as  they  understand  the 
mportant  of  law  and  order  in  our  society,  they 
have  a  strong  appreciation  for  the  rights  and 
liberties  that  make  our  Nation  special 

Indeed,  the  police  of  Mount  Vernon  are 
there  to  enforce  the  law  when  the  need  arises 
They  know  it  is  their  duty  and  obligation  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  the  people 
who  live  and  work  in  Mount  Vernon.  But  this 
IS  a  police  force  that  does  not  wait  for  a  prob- 
lem to  arise.  Under  the  leadership  of  Mayor 
Ron  Blackwood.  Commissioner  of  Public  Safe- 
ty John  DeLeo.  Deputy  Commissioner  Clyde 
isley.  and  Police  Chief  Mike  Craparo.  the 
Mount  Vernon  Police  Department  has  made  a 
special  effort  to  practice  preventive  law  en- 
forcement. Their  presence  throughout  the 
community  and  their  willingness  to  work  with 
the  citizens  of  Mount  Vernon  through  a  variety 
of  educational  and  outreach  programs  is  mak- 
ing a  real  difference  m  the  quality  ot  life  in 
Mount  Vernon 

We.  in  the  Congress,  have  a  responsibility 
to  listen  to  and  work  with  the  women  and 
women  on  the  beat  m  communities  like  Mount 
Vernon  as  we  develop  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment policies.  Most  certainly,  our  role  in  this 
endeavor  must  be  to  support  them  in  their 
selfless  service  to  ail  of  us  for  whom  Mount 
Vernon  is  an  important  part  of  our  lives 

I  would  like  to  extend  special  congratula- 
tions to  those  officers  of  the  Mount  Vernon 
force  who  are  receiving  special  recognition 
today: 

"ECiPiENTS  Of  TwE  MEP  ^ORiOUS  POUCE  DuTv  eA  = 

Sgt.  Joseph  Hunce.  Sgt.  Daniel  Salottolo, 
Officer  Roger  Bock.  Officer  Thomas  Campone. 
Officer  George  Ossipo.  and  Officer  Anthony 
Roizi. 

REC'P'EN'S  OF  The  E>CEl.EN"  pOl'CE  DUTY  BAP 

Lt.  Richard  Duncan,  Sgt.  William  Cooke. 
Sgt.  Michael  DeAddio.  Sgt,  John  Roland.  Sgt. 
Walter  Roland.  Officer  Roger  Bock.  Officer 
Dermid  Corbalis.  Officer  Paul  Fertig,  Officer 
Learie  Johnston,  Officer  Matthew  Lombardo. 
Officer  Gregory  Paci.  Officer  Thomas  Reyn- 
olds, and  Officer  Paul  Roland. 

RECIPIENTS  Of  THE  LiFE  SAVING  DuTv  BAB 

Sgt.  Samuel  Olivien,  Sgt.  Walter  Roland. 
Detective   Thomas   Gormley.   Officer   Michael 
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DeGrego,  Officer  Barbara  Giangrant.  Officer 
Matthew  Lombardo,  Officer  Thomas  Galla- 
gher, and  Officer  Anthony  Rozzi 

RECIPIENTS  Of  ^he  Civilian  aaar:: 
Mr.  Mickie  Dwyer.  Mr.  Kenneth  Henr\,  and 
New  York  City  Detective  Michael  Carew, 

They  are  indeed  impressive  representatives 
of  the  qualities  every  single  member  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  police  force  emtxxjies  They 
should  know  that  we  understand  the  depth  of 
their  commitment,  and  that  we  appreciate  the 
challenges  they  undertake  on  our  behalf 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  MILITARY 
FREEDOM  ACT  OF  19^2 

HON.  P.ATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

}  ■•uLOk.'.DC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Tuesday.  Map  19.  1992 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  Viet- 
nam veteran's  tombstone  inscription  reaas 
"When  I  was  m  the  military  they  gave  me  a 
medal  for  killing  two  men  and  a  discharge  for 
loving  one." 

For  the  first  150  years  o'  our  countP/s  his- 
tory, gay  and  lesbian  Americans  served  m  our 
country's  military.  And  for  the  past  50  years, 
these  same  Americans,  regardless  of  their 
conduct,  devotion,  and  their  accomplishments 
have  been  told  they  need  not  apply  to  any 
branch  of  the  Armed  Forces  Fortunately,  this 
has  not  stooped  brave,  patriotic  gay  anc  les- 
bian Americans  from  sea'ing  their  country  But 
there  brave  Americans  put  themselves  at  risK 
twice  every  time  they  answer  a  call  to  senvice 
First,  they  put  their  lives  on  the  line  tor  their 
country.  Second,  they  risk  being  disgracefully 
cashiered  if  their  sexual  orientation  is  discov- 
ered. We  should  be  thankful  that  they  have  ig- 
nored this  stupid  policy.  Our  Nations  defense 
has  gained  the  service  of  thousands  of  good 
soldiers  and  sailors.  You  will  hear  from  these 
veterans  today. 

Department  ot  Defense  Directive  "332  "-. 
which  says  homosexuality  is  incompatible  with 
military  service,  is  un-Amencan  because  it 
judges  people  by  their  bemg  rather  than  theif 
conduct  and  because  it  arbitrarily  excludes 
and  denies  Americans  equal  opportunities, 
particularly  women,  who  are  three  times  more 
likely  than  men  to  be  investigated  and  dis- 
charged under  this  policy 

We  have  waited  patiently  tor  the  courts  to 
overturn  this  ban  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  un- 
constitutional. We  nave  appealed  to  the^  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  the  ar- 
gument that  one  s  sexual  orientation  is  irrele- 
vant, and  that  the  military  is  being  deniec 
skilled,  valued  personnel.  Even  Lawrence 
Korb.  former  Assistant  Secretary  ot  Defense 
for  Manpower  m  the  Reagan  administration 
and  officials  within  Army  headquarters  have 
argued  for  repeal  Those  pleas  have  all  gone 
unanswered.  Now,  Congress  must  take  it 
upon  Itself  to  change  the  policy. 

We  can  be  silent  atxjut  this  invidious  dis- 
crimination no  more  Silence  is  tantamount  to 
complicity  in  the  perpetuation  of  prejudice,  dis- 
cnmination.  and  fear. 

Today  i  am  joined  by  24  of  my  colleagues, 
gay  and  lesbian  veterans  from  three  wars,  and 
representatives  o*  the  military  freedom  project. 
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a  group  of  orqani/ations  fiqhtmq  to  repeal  the 
ban.  in  inlrcxlucing  the  Military  Freedom  Act  of 
1992.  wfiictn  will  end  the  arbitrary  elimination 
of  individu.ils  because  of  their  sexual  orienta- 
tion. 


K. 


A  'I'lilHrTK  TO  ki;\'     FRANK 
STRASSFELD 

HON.  G,\RY  L  ACKER.M\N 

Oy  NEW  'li.lK.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPKK.SF.NTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1992 

Mr  ACKERIVIAN  fVIr  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  p<iy  tribute  to  Rev  Frank  E  Strassleld.  cler- 
gyman at  the  Mollis  Hills  Jewish  Center  in  Hol- 
ds Hills.  Queens  County,  NY.  Reverend 
Strassfeld  is  bemq  honored  this  weekend  by  a 
grateful  congregation  for  over  40  years  of 
service  to  the  center. 

Born  in   Poland,   and  having  lived  m  Ger- 
many  until   the   age   of    13,    Frank   Strassfeld 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1935    He 
was  educated  at  the  Yeshiva  Torah  V'da'at, 
and  later  served  m  the  US   Armed  Forces  as 
a  paratrooper  m  the  lith  Airtxirne  Division  in 
the  South  Pacific    Reverend  Strassfeld  began 
work  at  the  Hollis  Hills  Jewish  Center  in  1950. 
Since    )oining    the    center,    the    reverend's 
warm    arxl    generous    personality    has    per- 
meated all  facets  of  life  for  the  members  of 
the  center,  and  the  residents  of  Hollis  Hills. 
His  record  of  service  should  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample and  an  inspiration  to  us  all    He  has 
served  as  clergyman  in  charge  of  religious 
services  and  daily  activities    He  has  instructed 
many  your>g  Bar  and  Bat  Mitzvah  candidates, 
and  has  been  a  leader  of  religious  services  at 
the    Samuel    Field    Young    Men    and    Young 
Women's  Hebrew  Association  [YM-YWHA],  as 
well  as  the  Nathan  I    Nagler  Queens  Bnai 
B'rith     House,     and     the     Booth     Memorial 
Silvercrest   Convalescent   Home.    All    of    this 
stands  as  testimony  of  his  dedication  to  the 
service  of  congregation  members  of  all  ages 
I  can  attest.  Mr   Speaker,  to  such  dedication 
and  warmth  of  Reverend  Strassfeld  because  I 
have  experience  it  myself  many  times    I,  and 
the  rest  of  my  family,  have  been  memt)ers  of 
the  Hollis  Hills  Jewish  Center  for  many  years, 
and  have  had  the  privilege  of  discovering  first- 
hand the   love,   dedication,   and  commitment 
that  Reverend  Strassfeld  has  for  his  congrega- 
tion, and  for  others  in  the  Queens  community 
It  has  been  both  a  groat  privilege  and  a  great 
|oy  to  watch  Frank  Strassfeld  go  about  his 
work  with  a  jubilance  unlike  that  of  any  man 
or  woman  that  I  know 

It  will  be  my  privilege  to  join  those  who 
honor  Rev  Frank  Strassfeld  this  weekend  I 
know  that  he  will  continue  to  serve  those 
memt)ers  of  his  congregation,  and  the  commu- 
nity of  Queens,  as  well  with  the  love  and  de- 
votion so  characteristic  of  him  It  is  unfortunate 
that  there  are  not  more  people  in  the  work! 
such  as  Frank  Strassfeld.  lor  he  touches  the 
lives  of  those  around  him  so  deeply  with  a 
sense  of  inspiration 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  all  of  our  colleagues  m 
the  House  to  rise  and  |Oin  me  in  honoring 
Rev  Frank  Strassft.'ld  tor  his  service,  dedica- 
tion, arxt  continue<)  qixKl  works 
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TRIBUTE  TO  RABBI  STANLEY  M. 
KKSSLKR 

HON.  B.\RB.AR.\  B.  KENNFILY 

t'i-   I  D.SNM'l  K  I   i 
I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1992 

Mrs.  KENNELLY  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  honor  Rabbi  Stanley  M  Kessler,  an  out- 
standing clergyman,  educator,  and  citizen, 
who  will  retire  m  June  1992.  after  38  years  of 
service  to  Hartford  and  the  Beth  El  Temple  In 
thanks  for  his  dedication  and  tireless  service, 
family  and  friends  will  gather  to  pay  tribute  on 
May  29,  1992,  to  this  remarkable  civic  and  re- 
ligious leader. 

Always  a  dedicated  citizen.  Rabbi  Kessler 
served  m  the  U  S  Air  Force  for  nearly  3  years 
during  the  Second  World  War  His  valor  was 
demonstrated  as  he  flew  18  missions  over  Eu- 
rope as  a  memt>er  of  an  air  crew  of  the  15lh 
Air  Force 

Rabbi  Kessler  has  not  only  committed  his 
life  to  scholarly  and  religious  pursuits,  he  has 
been  a  prominent  advocate  of  human  rights  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  was  a  freedom  rider  m 
the  1960's  civil  nghts  movement,  and  partici- 
pated in  demonstrations  in  Birmingham,  AL.  m 
1963,  and  Selma,  MS,  in  1965.  In  addition,  he 
has  served  on  the  human  rights  commission 
of  the  city  of  Hartford,  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Community  Renewal  Team,  the  txjard 
of  directors  of  the  Urban  League,  and  the 
human  rights  commission  ol  the  Slate  of  Con- 
necticut. 

His  talents  have  taken  him  to  the  pages  of 
the  Hartford  Courant,  where  he  has  written  ex- 
tensively about  Israel  and  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity, always  endeavoring  to  promote  under- 
standing between  the  people  ol  the  United 
Stales  and  the  Middle  East  He  has  traveled 
widely,  including  visits  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Far  East,  India,  South  Africa,  South  America. 
Iran,  Lebanon,  and  Egypt  He  has  been  to  Is- 
rael over  30  times  since  its  creation  in  1948. 

While  energetically  serving  Hartford  and  ap>- 
plying  himself  to  scholarship.  Rabbi  Kessler 
has  always  been  a  faithful  servant  and  stew- 
ard of  the  Jewish  community  He  is  a  past  na- 
tional chairman  of  the  rabbinic  cabinet  of  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal,  and  he  is  on  the  txjard 
of  governors  of  the  Synagogue  Council  of 
America  He  holds  life  tenure  with  Beth  El 
Temple  of  West  Hartford,  where  he  has 
served  since  1954  Upon  retirement  he  will  be 
honored  with  the  title  of  Rabibi  Emeritus 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  |Oin  me 
and  the  residents  of  the  First  District  of  Con- 
necticut in  saluting  this  leader  of  vision,  dedi- 
cation, and  great  accomplishments  My  best 
wishes  to  Rabbi  Kessler  as  he  accepts  new 
challenges  and  celebrates  his  achievements- 


CA.MEROON  RET  URN. S  TO  MULTI 
PARTY   riF'.MOCRArY 

HON,  MERVTN  .M.  DYMVLLV 

r    CM  \HlHS.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  .May  19.  1992 

Mr   DYMALLY   Mr    Speaker.  Cameroon  has 
recently  )0ined  the  growing  numtjer  of  African 
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countries  which  are  returning  to  the  multiparty 
democracy  which  they  practiced  m  the  early 
I960's  I  would  like  to  share  with  the  Members 
o(  this  House  a  letter  sent  to  me  by  Prime 
Minister  Sadou  Hayatou  on  their  parliamentary 
electons. 

Dk.\H  Co.\t.kK:^?.M,A.\  1  am  pleased  to  in- 
form you  about  Cameroon's  progress  in  ils 
transition  to  a  more  pluralistic  democracy 
Mv  government  believes  that  is  of  special 
importance  to  communicate  directly  with 
you  about  Camei-oon's  first  multiparty  elec- 
tions in  several  decades  because  democra- 
tization is  one  of  the  new  cornerstones  of 
C  S  foreign  policy 

After  two  postponements  at  the  request  of 
the  opposition  parties,  legislative  elections 
were  held  on  March  1.  1992  in  the  presence  of 
fifty  international  observers  The  U.S.  did 
not  send  a  special  observer  team  but  person- 
nel from  your  Embassy  participated  in  elec- 
tion obser%-ation.  The  observers  concur  that 
the  elections  were  transparent,  free  and  fair 

.Sixty  percent  of  the  electorate  voted. 

Thirty  two  parties  participated  in  these 
elections  and  four  have  won  seats  in  the  Na- 
tional .Assembly  making  multi-party  democ- 
racy an  irreversible  reality  in  our  country. 
This  new  pluralist  assembly  was  sworn  in  on 
March  10.  1992  The  official  results  are  KDIT 
88  seats.  UNDP  68  seats,  UPC  18  seats.  MDR 
6  seats. 

This  sironiT  showing  by  the  opposition  par- 
ties proves  that  President  Paul  Biya  was 
right  to  insist  that  the  democratic  legit- 
imacy of  any  political  party  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  going  to  the  polls  and  that 
the  Cameroonian  electorate  was  politically 
mature  enough  to  vote  its  preference.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  other  party  leaders  did  not 
have  this  same  faith  and  convinced  their 
party  militants  to  miss  this  historic  mo- 
ment. We  recognize  that  this  attitude,  too 
1  an  t)e  accommodated  in  a  democracy 

The  US.  has  been  a  constant  friend  and  ad- 
viser during  this  transitional  period.  'V'our 
National  Democratic  Institute  visited  us  in 
September  and  made  recommendations  on 
the  electoral  code  and  the  general  process  of 
transition.  We  have  appreciated  the  con- 
structive nature  of  our  dialogue 

We  look  forward  to  the  continued  support 
and  friendship  of  the  U.S.  as  we  work  to 
strengthen  our  democratic  institutions  and 
to  revitalize  our  economy.  I  would  sincerely 
welcome  any  comments  or  requests  for  addi- 
tional information  about  our  recent  elec- 
tions 

I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will  )oin  me 
in  saluting  this  important  first  step  which  Canv 
eroon  has  taken  toward  a  return  to  multiparty 
democracy  and  wishing  them  well  as  they 
continue 


THE  SAFE  DRINKING  WATER  ACT 


HON.  P.ATSY  T.  MINK 

•  ih    HAW  Mi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  .May  19.  1992 
Mrs  MINK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  v^ould  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  ol  this  House,  comments 
sent  to  me  by  the  State  of  Hawan  Department 
of  Health  relative  to  the  unrealistic  expectation 
that  Congress  has  regarding  the  ability  ol  the 
Stales  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Sate 
Drinking  Water  Act  and  the  EPA  without  fund- 
ing the  costs  ol  these  requirements  with  Fed- 
eral appropriations 
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The  following  letter  expresses  the  frustration 
of  well-intentioned  State  officials  who  cannot 
meet  the  requirements  being  imposed  wittiout 
Federal  funds  to  help  them  comply. 

I  respecttully  insert  the  text  of  the  letter  at 
this  point: 

ST.^T^:  ok  H.^w.^II. 
Df.paktmk.nt  of  Hkalth, 
Honolulu.  HI.  April  22.  1992 
Hon   Barbara  .\   Mikilski. 
Chairuoman.  V.4.  Hud  and  Independent.  Agin- 
cies  Subcommittee.  .Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
pTopriatwns,  Washington.  DC. 

Dkar  Madam  Chair:  I  am  writing  you 
again  to  reiterate  deep  concerns  about  the 
growing  disparity  between  federally  man- 
lialed  requirements  and  funding  levels  avail- 
at-.le  to  the  state's  to  enforce  these  man- 
dates. I  am  sure  that  you  have  received 
many  such  letters  which  express  similar  ron- 
lerns  from  areas  all  over  the  nation.  This  de- 
vcl'ijiing  gulf  between  legal  requirements 
:ir.i'.  the  ability  to  accomplish  them  Is  al- 
!•■.,  i\  r- -  large  that  further  regulations  are 
n  .•.f.r.Llrss  because  they  are  beyond  the  ca- 
pacuu's  of  states  to  implement,  and  their  in- 
tended health  protection  benefits  are  con- 
.sequently  lost. 

The  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  Amendments 
of  1986  called  upon  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  to  take  giant 
strides  in  a  number  of  areas  to  improve  pub- 
lic health  protection  through  increasing  the 
stringency  and  level  of  drinking  water  regu- 
lations. Since  that  time.  EF^^  has  promul- 
gated the  Lead  Ban.  Public  Notification 
Rule.  Fluoride  Rule,  Volatile  Organic  Chemi- 
cal Rule.  Surface  Water  Treatment  Rule. 
Total  Conform  Rule.  Lead  an(3  Copper  Rule 
and  the  Phase  II  Synthetic  Organic  Chemi- 
cal Inorganic  Chemical  Rule  Each  of  these 
rules  employs  different  approaches  to  ad- 
dress their  own  primary  concerns.  Further, 
Congress  passed  the  Lead  Contamination 
Control  Act  which  requires  all  states  to  test 
both  water  coolers  and  school  distribution 
systems  for  lead  contribution  without  appro- 
priating a  single  dollar  for  the  effort.  Each 
succeeding  rule  appears  to  become  moie 
'  omplex.  and  less  reasonable  than  the  pre- 
vious rule.  This  is  reflective,  in  part,  of  the 
'ilfficulty  of  regulating  the  various  contami- 
nants which  enter  the  water  s.ystems  at  dif- 
ferent  points   bringing   with   them   different 

I  haracteristics,  hazards,  and  treatment  re- 
quirements. It,  unfortunately,  also  reflects  a 
severe  loss  of  touch  with  reality  by  the  EPA. 
Their  expectations  as  to  what  should  be  done 
and  when  it  could  be  done  are  in  many  cases 
only  realistic  based  on  an  assumption  of  un- 
limited resources,  a  condition  that  very  few 
if  any  states  or  water  suppliers  enjoys  A 
good  example  of  this  is  EPA's  propcsal  thai 
Phase  V  monitoring  be  initiated  with  Phase 

II  monitoring  on  .lanuary  1.  1993.  The  EPA 
projects  that  Phase  V  regulations  will  be  fi- 
nalized in  September  1993-  This  means  that 
ihey  want  monitoring  to  begin  nine  months 
prior  to  the  existence  of  regulations  (assum- 
ing that  there  is  no  further  delay  in  promul- 
gation! These  regulations  were  originally 
scheduled  to  be  completed  by  June  1989. 

The  State  t)f  Hawaii  still  faces  a  number  of 
regulations,  such  as  the  Disinfection  By- 
products Rule,  the  Radionuclide  Rule.  Phase 
V  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Inorganic 
Chemical  Rule,  and  the  Mandatory  Ground- 
water Disinfection  Rule,  The  SDWAA  also 
called  upon  EPA  to  add  25  new  contaminants 
to  the  regulated  list  every  three  years.  .As 
with  some  of  the  other  regulations,  this  re- 
quirement is  some  years  behind  schedule.  It 
appears  that  although  EPA  has  not  been  able 
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to  meet  its  own  projected  deadlines,  it  ex- 
pects states  to  meet  the  deadlines  that  they 
set. 

Sufficient  funding  to  do  those  things  al- 
ready adopted  as  regulations  does  not  exist. 
.States  are  currently  beset  by  problems  of 
shortages  of  resources  on  one  hand  and  de- 
mands for  strict  application  of  current  rules 
on  the  other  To  further  complicate  matters, 
the  complex  and.  in  some  instances,  unrea- 
sonable regulations  consume  extreme 
amounts  of  time  to  understand  and  imple- 
ment The  differences  in  their  approaches  to 
drinking  water  quality  have  even,  to  some 
degree,  put  them  at  odds  with  each  other. 

A  study  conducted  jointly  by  the  U.S  EP.A 
Office  of  Groundwater  Drinking  Water  and 
the  Association  of  State  Drinking  Water  .Ad- 
ministrators reviewed  the  resource  needs  of 
the  states  and  demonstrated  that  the  fund- 
ing levels  were  short  by  several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  regulations  in  1988.  This 
shortage  identified  both  start-up  and  annual 
costs  of  $180  million  and  J130  million,  respec- 
tively. Since  that  time,  the  number  of  regu- 
lations has  increased,  and  the  states  have 
also  suffered  budgetary  cutbacks.  .ASDW.A 
reports  that  more  33  states  suffered  budget 
deficits  last  year  and  that  the  funding  of 
many  st-ate  drinking  water  programs  was  af- 
fected. In  Hawaii,  although  we  were  not  ad- 
versely impacted  last  year,  our  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Branch  has  been  asked  to  plan  for 
an  initial  7°o  reduction  in  state  general 
funds  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  July  1. 
1992.  .Additional  reductions  m.ay  be  required. 

Hawaii  has  made  much  progress  in  the  area 
of  funding.  Originally,  we  struggled  to  make 
our  25%  state  matching  share  of  approxi- 
mately J80.000.  This  year,  our  funding  level  is 
just  over  $910.0C)0  which  does  not  include  lab- 
oratory support  services.  In  total,  the  State 
now  pays  for  just  over  80%  of  the  total  costs 
for  administering  a  safe  drinking  water  pro- 
gram based  on  federal  mandates.  Even  this 
sizable  increase  has  not  been  sufficient  to  en- 
able full  administration  of  the  program  as 
.required  by  the  U.S  EPA  Hawaii's  experi- 
ence has  been  much  the  same  as  other  states 
which  now  average  about  67°o  of  the  total 
safe  drinking  water  program  cost  This, 
taken  in  concert  with  the  reductions  de- 
scribed above,  make  the  State  unable  to  sup- 
port further  increases  in  program  require- 
ments without  federal  assistance. 

Safe  drinking  water  is  truly  one  of  the 
most  important  products  of  government 
service.  Its  protection  is  a  major  public 
health  protection  dealing  with  a  directly 
consumable  commodity  which  is  required  to 
sustain  life.  Its  importance  to  the  health  and 
well  being  of  the  nation  far  exceeds  many 
other  environmental  issues,  which  have  been 
funded  in  far  greater  levels.  We  believe  that 
safe  drinking  water  has  been  taken  for 
granted  for  too  long,  and  that  protection  of 
drinking  water  has  entered  a  crisis  condition 
because  of  this  neglect. 

It  IS  our  understanding  that  a  number  of 
environmental  organizations  have  also  iden- 
tified drinking  water  quality  as  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  to  public  health  in 
the  United  States.  As  you  know,  it  has  re- 
ceived relatively  insignificant  amounts  of 
federal  support  when  compared  the  other  en- 
vironmental programs  receiving  billions  of 
dollars  for  waste  water  treatment  plants  or 
superfund  clean-up  costs. 

We  strongly  support  the  .ASDWA  request  to 
raise  the  President's  FY-93  budget  from  $58.9 
million  for  PWSS  grants  to  $100  million.  Al- 
though this  increase  will  not  by  any  means 
full.v  fund  the  required  efforts,  it  may  be  able 
to  meet  short  term  needs  m  drinking  water 
program,  administration. 
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Thank  you  for  the  time  taken  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  problem,  we  as  pri- 
mary states  face,  and  for  the  consideration 
(hopefully  .''avorable '  of  this  request.  We 
would  greatly  appreciate  any  support  you 
could  provide  for  adequate  funding  of  state 
drinking  water  programs 
Very  truly  yours. 

John  C  Lewis.  M.D.. 

D-.reaor  of  Health. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  -T-J." 
.MURPHEY  FOR  HIS  EFFORTS  TO 
FEED  THE  HUNGRY 


HON.  W.G.  (BILL)  HEESER 

OK  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVES 

Tuesday.  .May  19.  1992 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr,  Speaker,  Christmas,  the 
season  of  love  and  giving,  tiecomes  an  espe- 
cially joyous  holiday  for  many  of  the  less  fortu- 
nate and  needy  people  m  Concord.  NC.  With 
food  donations  from  different  businesses.  62- 
year-old  William  "T.J"  Murphey  has  volun- 
teered to  cook  meals  tor  the  needy  in  Conccd 
every  Christmas  Day  lor  over  25  years. 
Murphey.  along  with  the  help  of  friends,  co- 
workers, and  even  out-of-Siate  volunteers, 
provides  each  Christmas  a  warm, 
homecooked  meal  to  hundreds  o*  people  who 
otherwise  would  go  unfed  during  the  holiday 
season.  Murphey  continues  the  tradition  set  by 
his  mother  during  the  years  of  the  Great  De- 
pression to  help  those  in  need  by  feeding  the 
hungry.  His  annua!  Christmas  dinner  is  much 
appreciated  by  the  thousands  of  people  he 
has  helped  over  the  years,  and  his  fellow 
townspeople  are  also  thankful  for  his  dedica- 
tion in  helping  the  needy  in  their  area 

Each  year  Murphey  holds  a  barbecue  to 
thank  those  who  have  volunteered  their  time. 
In  return,  many  of  the  volunteers  use  this  op- 
portunity to  show  their  gratitude  for  Murphey's 
generosity.  This  year's  barbecue  is  on  Satur- 
day, June  6.  and  I  would  like  to  take  this  time 
to  recognize  Mr  Murphey  and  commend  him 
for  his  commitment  and  devotion  for  spending 
his  Christmases  cooking  to  tDenefit  others. 
Certainly,  it  is  encouraging  to  hear  about  peo- 
ple who  use  their  gifts  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  thus  we  are  thank- 
ful for  people  like  "T.J."  Murphey 


FORMAL  DEDICATION  AT 
POLYTECHNIC  UNIVER-^ITY 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OK  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .ATIVES 

Tuesday.  .May  19.  1992 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  New  York's  finest 
institutions.  Polytechnic  University,  an  out- 
standing school.  On  May  28,  1992  the  Poly- 
technic University  will  formally  dedicate  its 
new  Dibner  Library  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology/New York  State  Center  for  Advanced 
Technology  in  Telecommunications  at  the 
heart  of  Metrotech. 

Annong  the  special  guests  attending  the 
ceremony  will  be  Dr.  D.  Allan  Bromley.  Direc- 
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tof  of  Office  of  Science  Technology  Policy  at 

the  While  House  and  honorary  chairman  of 
Ihe  dedication  President  George  Bush  and 
New  York's  Governor,  Mario  Cuomo,  also 
have  been  mvited  to  participate 

Metrotech  is  the  i6-acre.  Si  billion  aca- 
demic/industry park  that  has  created  an  eco- 
nomic renaissance  m  a  once  depressed  urtDan 
area  of  downtown  Brooklyn  It  has  created 
16,000  new  |obs  and  has  developed  advanced 
telecommunications  and  information  tech- 
nologies As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  that 
funds  the  U  S  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  [HUD),  the  agency  re- 
sponsible (or  the  distribution  of  urban  develop- 
ment grants.  I  was  instrumental  in  ensuring 
that  Metrotech  received  two  ol  those  grants. 

I  ask  my  esteemed  colleagues  to  |Oin  me  m 
offering  sincere  congratulations  to  the  Poly- 
technic University  With  the  addition  of  Ihe 
new  library.  I  am  confident  that  the  Poly- 
technic University  will  build  on  its  past 
achievements  and  will  continue  to  be  a  leader 
in  the  field  of  science  and  technology. 


IBM  HONORKI)  K()H   POLLUTION 
PREVENTION  EFFORTS 

HO.N.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAUFUKMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  19.  1992 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  award  received  on  May  13  by 
IBM's  San  Jose  manufacturing  facility  lor  their 
pioneering  work  in  CFC  reductions. 

In  1987,  iMBs  San  Jose  disk  drive  develop- 
ment and  manufacturing  operations  for  its  U  S 
mainframe  computers  was  one  of  the  world's 
largest  users  of  chlorotluorocarlxins  (CFC's) 
As  my  colleagues  know.  CFC's  are  linked  with 
the  serious  environmental  problem  of  ozone 
depletion 

IBM  immediately  began  efforts  to  eliminate 
CFC's  and  in  April  1988  formed  a  CFC  elimi- 
nation task  force  with  the  mission  of  reducing 
emissions  as  quickly  as  possible  while  replac- 
ing CFC's  in  the  manufacturing  process 

In  the  last  5  years,  the  facility  has  sub- 
stituted aqueous  cleaning  and  hot  air  drying 
technologies  lor  CFC  processes  and  reported 
emissions  have  dropped  by  95  percent  The 
company  proiects  a  complete  elimination  o( 
CFC  usage  m  San  Jose  processes  by  the  erxl 
of  this  year  IBM  has  also  made  a  concerted 
effort  to  share  this  technology  with  other  com- 
panies to  assist  them  m  eliminating  CFC  use. 
becoming  in  the  process  a  national  leader  m 
aqueous  cleaning  technology 

For  this  nolewonhy  accomplishment,  IBM  is 
one  ol  the  1992  recipients  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency's  pollution  preven- 
tion awards.  The  award  was  presented  by 
EPA  Administrator  William  K  Reilly  to  Dr 
June  Andersen,  the  manager  of  environmental 
programs  at  the  San  Jose  plant,  Arthur  J 
Hedge.  Jr  ,  IBM's  vice  president  for  environ- 
mental affairs,  and  other  IBM  representatives 

I'm  sure  my  colleagues  |Oin  me  m  congratu- 
lating IBM  for  this  well-deserved  award 


IXTINSIONS  OF   RF.MARKS 

IN  H()N(3R  OF  FATHER  BEN 
FR.'KNZINELLI  AND  40  YEARS  OF 
SERVICE  TO  THE  PRIESTHOOD 

HON.  JA.MES  H.  B1LBR.\Y 

OF  NKVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'KESENTATIVES 

Tuesdau.  May  19.  1992 

Mr  BILBPAY  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  fellow  Mem- 
t)ers  the  service  and  Ihe  devotion  of  Fr  Ben 
Franzinelli  I  believe  that  there  is  no  more  fit- 
ting time  to  honor  his  service  than  Ihe  40th 
anniversary  of  his  ordination  into  the  priest- 
hood 

For  over  30  of  those  years.  Father  Ben  has 
been  a  resident  of  Las  Vegas  and  a  credit  to 
this  community.  While  serving  as  associate 
pastor  in  a  number  of  churches,  he  has  also 
managed  to  involve  himself  m  the  political 
world  by  becoming  the  first  Roman  Catholic 
priest  in  Nevada  elected  to  political  office  by 
serving  on  the  Nevada  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation He  has  also  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Clark  County  Juvenile  Coun  probation 
committee 

Throughout  this  period  he  was  instrumental 
in  establishing  outreach  programs  to  the  poor 
and  minority  populations  of  the  city  This  ulti- 
mately led  to  being  assigned  the  task  of  es- 
tablishing a  new  parish  in  these  hard  hit  areas 
at  a  time  when  tunds  were  at  their  lowest 
This  assignment  became  Holy  Family  Parish 
Father  Ben  took  the  innovative  step  of  trans- 
posing a  saloon  into  a  church  every  Sunday 
lor  3  years.  Eventually,  with  the  help  of  enter- 
tainer Bing  Crosby.  Father  Ben  was  able  to 
move  the  church  from  the  saloon  and  build  the 
buildings  that  became  Ihe  church  Despite  a 
devastating  lire,  his  work  on  behalf  of  that 
church  continues 

Recently,  as  head  ol  Ihe  Med)ugor)e  Infor- 
mation Center,  Father  Ben  has  not  only 
brought  to  the  United  States  the  messages 
that  are  t)eing  received  from  the  Blessed 
Mother  in  Medjugorje,  Yugoslavia,  but  the 
tragedy  that  is  currently  unfolding  in  that  coun- 
try. He  has  not  only  brought  to  my  attention 
the  sheer  slaughter  that  the  Serbian  forces 
have  brought  on  the  rest  of  the  region  but  also 
the  need  tor  the  US.  Government  to  denouce 
the  continuing  aggression  in  the  area. 

Father  Ben's  life  has  truly  been  remarkable, 
and  after  40  years  in  the  pnesthood  he  contin- 
ues to  bring  his  devotion  and  caring  to  our 
community  in  Las  Vegas.  1  ask  my  fellow 
Members  to  )0in  me  in  honoring  Fr  Ben 
Franzinelli  and  |0in  me  in  the  hope  that  we  will 
be  able  to  be  blessed  with  his  presence  for 
years  to  come 


REGARDING  THK  Ai'EX  MUSEUM 
IN  ATLANTA.  GA 

HO.N.  JOHN  LEWIS 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THK  HOU.SE  OF  HEPRESENT.ATIVES 

Tufsdau.  Mat^  19.  1992 

Mr  LEWIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  that  will  authorize 
312  5  million  lor  the  rehabilitation  and  expan- 
sion of  the  African-American  Panoramic  Expe- 
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rience  Center  (APEXj  and  will  include  the 
APEX  in  the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  Historic 
Site  and  Preservation  District  m  Atlanta,  GA 

The  APEX  IS  located  at  the  gateway  to  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr  Historic  Site  and  Pres- 
ervation District  in  Atlanta.  GA  The  APEX  has 
proposed  to  renovate  and  expand  their 
present  facility  to  establish  a  new  national  mu- 
seum on  African-American  history  and  culture, 
the  APEX  II  This  comprehensive  museum  will 
serve  as  an  international  center  to  showcase 
the  historical,  cultural,  artistic,  scientific,  and 
athletic  achievements  of  a  diverse  population 
of  African-Americans,  through  galleries,  multi- 
media presentations,  and  exhibitions  that  re- 
flect African  and  American  lite  The  expansion 
of  a  national  museum  on  African  history  and 
culture  will  enable  all  Americans,  and  those 
who  visit  our  country  from  abroad,  to  better 
understand  and  appreciate  the  significant  con- 
tributions made  by  African-Americans  to  Amer- 
ican and  world  history 

In  addition,  the  Fulton  County  African-Amer- 
ican Research  Library,  which  is  under  con- 
struction adjacent  to  the  APEX,  has  been  des- 
ignated by  Fulton  County  to  serve  as  the  pri- 
mary location  in  the  Atlanta  region  for  con- 
ducting research  related  to  African-American 
studies. 

The  location  ol  Ihe  APEX  is  unique.  The 
King  Historic  Site  is  the  10th  most  visited  Na- 
tional Park  site  m  the  country  and  the  most 
visited  attraction  m  Atlanta.  The  National  Park 
Service  has  expressed  an  interest  m  establish- 
ing a  visitors  center  on  the  first  floor  of  this 
new  structure. 

I  believe  that  the  APEX  will  be  instrumental 
in  ensuring  that  the  story  ol  all  Americans  is 
told. 


TRIBUTE  TO  C'KNTllAL  SWING.  INC- 


HON. LES  ASPIN 

uF  \v:.scu.s.-.i.\ 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thcxdau.  Mau  19.  !902 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr  Speaker.  1  rise  today  to  rec- 
ognize the  talent  and  efforts  of  a  special  group 
ol  students  in  Wisconsin.  This  group  is  Central 
Swing,  Inc.  [CSI],  a  student  choral  group  at 
Westosha  Central  High  School  in  Paddock 
Lake.  Wl.  On  December  26.  1992,  these  stu- 
dents will  begin  an  incredible,  week-long  jour- 
ney that  will  take  them  to  Moscow.  Russia  to 
be  the  first  swing  choir  from  the  West  to  per- 
form at  the  Kremlin 

Central  Swing,  Inc.  was  selected  for  this  trip 
by  the  International  Fine  Arts  Institute,  a  non- 
protit  organization  that  provides  educational 
opportunities  for  gifted  students  around  the 
world. 

CSI  is  made  up  ol  23  singers  and  dancers 
as  well  as  a  full  stage  combo  The  group  smgs 
and  dances  a  variety  of  popular  tunes  includ- 
ing pop.  folk,  jazz,  and  swing  hits  of  yesterday 
and  today  Then  fully  choreographed  perform- 
ance also  includes  medleys  ot  patriotic  and 
nostalgic  songs.  They  will  perform  at  the  Mos 
cow  Circus  as  well  as  the  Kremlin  and  pro- 
ceeds from  their  shows  will  benefit  children  af- 
fected by  the  Chernobyl  nuclear  disaster 

I  enthusiastically  commend  Central  Swing, 
Inc   tor  undertaking  this  endeavor   This  will  t^e 
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an  iricredible  opportunity  for  these  students  to 
learn  atx)ut  Russia  and  expenence  first-hand 
the  extraordinary  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  the  past  year  While  we,  in  Congress,  de- 
bate reform  of  America's  educational  system, 
these  students  are  traveling  abroad  on  a  tnp 
that  will  give  them  an  education  that  they  sim- 
ply could  not  get  in  any  classroom. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  HONORS  HARRY 
SPANOS 


SYRIAN  JEWRY 


HON.  JACK  RELDS 

>.)>■  rt-XAs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  UK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  .\!aij  19.  1992 

Mr,  FIELDS  Mr  Speaker.  March  14.  1992. 
marked  the  day  of  remembrance  for  the  four 
young  Jewish  girls  who  were  murdered  in  their 
attempt  to  escape  Irom  Syria.  In  remembering 
these  young  girls  fleeing  persecution,  we  also 
must  remember  the  4,000  Jews  who  remain 
trapped  and  oppressed  in  Syria, 

Syrian  Jews  live  in  fear  and  isolation  from 
the  rest  of  society  They  are  singled  out  for 
unique  persecution.  Jews  cannot  vote  or  hold 
an  office  in  the  government,  and  they  are 
barred  from  certain  professions  and  edu- 
cational opportunities  Syrian  police  control  the 
purchase,  sale,  and  transfer  of  Jewish  prop- 
erty In  addition.  Jews  are  the  only  minority  in 
Syria  whose  religion  is  identified  in  their  inter- 
nal passports 

Of  all  the  rights  denied  to  Syrian  Jews,  the 
most  serious  ol  these  is  denial  of  the  right  to 
emigrate  Those  who  are  caught  leaving  the 
country  are  imprisoned  without  charges  or  a 
trial  and  are  then  beaten  and  tortured. 

The  Syrian  Government  must  live  up  to  its 
international  obligation  and  extend  the  right  of 
free  emigration  of  all  of  its  Jewish  citizens 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  PRESIDENT 
LEE  TENG-HUI 

HON.  DANA  ROHRABACHER 

UK  CALUOK.N!.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Tii>'::itav.  .May  19.  1992 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan's  second  anniversary  in  of- 
fice on  May  20.  1992.  I  wish  to  extend  my  per- 
sonal congratulations  to  President  Lee  Teng- 
hui 

Taiwan's  progress  toward  democracy  and 
economic  prosperity  gives  hope  to  all  Chinese 
for  a  better  tomorrow  During  a  time  of  FXDiitical 
upheaval  throughout  the  world.  President  Lee 
has  provided  a  steady  harxj  to  the  people  of 
Taiwan,  guiding  them  toward  a  more  demo- 
cratic and  prosperous  future.  President  Lee 
has  encouraged  constitutional  reform  and 
proven  himself  to  tie  a  true  friend  of  democ- 
racy. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleagues,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  wish  President  Lee 
much  luck  in  his  efforts  to  bring  about  a  better 
tomorrow  for  his  countrymen  and  all  his  neigh- 
bors in  the  Far  East. 


HON.  DICK  SWETT 

<)F  .\FW   HA.MPSHIKE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1992 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Harry  Spanos  of  Newport,  NH, 
lor  his  years  of  dedicated  public  service  and 
commitment  to  our  special  way  of  life  here  in 
New  Hampshire.  When  the  people  of  Newport 
gather  this  week  for  their  annual  town  meet- 
ing. It  will  mark  the  last  time  that  Harry 
Spanos.  a  hometown  boy  who  went  on  to  be- 
come a  well-known  lawyer  and  public  servant, 
raps  his  gavel  in  his  role  as  Newport  town 
moderator 

For  30  years  Spanos  has  overseen  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Newport's  annual  town  meeting  to 
uphold  one  ol  the  country's  purest  forms  of 
democracy  and  to  make  sure  that  every  citi- 
zen got  the  opportunity  to  speak  his  or  her 
mind, 

Mr,  Speaker,  although  Harry  Spanos'  tenure 
as  town  moderator  is  ending,  his  long  held 
commitment  to  public  service  remains  strong 
Spanos  currently  sits  as  a  judge  of  probate  in 
Sullivan  County,  where  he  has  served  since 
1980.  Before  that,  Harry  Spanos  was  an  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  Newport  district  court  from 
1968  to  1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  also  represented  the  peo- 
ple in  Newport  in  both  the  State  house  of  rep- 
resentatives and  Ihe  State  senate  and  in  1976 
was  the  Democratic  gubernatorial  nominee, 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  paying  tribute  to  Harry  Spanos  for  his  years 
of  dedication  and  commitment  to  others. 


CONGRESSMAX  GOOnLING  INTRO- 
DUCES THE  ADMINISTRATION'S 
HILL  TO  REAUTHORIZE  THE  RE- 
HABILITATION ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1973 


HON.  W1LLIA.M  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  .May  19.  1992 

Mr,  GOODLING  Mr,  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  administration's  bill  to  reauthor- 
ize programs  under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  o( 
1973.  I  believe  this  legislation  represents  a 
good  first  step  toward  providing  improved  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  services  to  individuals 
with  disabilities  with  increased  consumer  con- 
trol and  better  accountability. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  is  the  only 
program  that  provides  comprehensive  rehabili- 
tation services  to  individuals  with  disabilities 
that  enable  them  to  seek  employment  and  find 
a  job.  It  IS  a  program  that  has  been  highly 
successful  in  providing  job  opportunities  to  in- 
dividuals with  disabilities  by  making  them 
more  independent  and  productive  taxpaying 
citizens.  For  every  rehabilitation  dollar  in- 
vested in  an  individual  with  a  disability,  be- 
tween S3  and  Si  l  is  returned. 

The  administration's  bill  has  three  central 
themes  which  are  improved  accountability  par- 
ticularly in  the  State  Grant  Program,  increased 
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consumer  choice,  and  improved  rehabilitation 
services  for  individuals  with  the  most  severe 
disabilities. 

To  improve  accountability,  the  bill  would  re- 
quire the  development  and  implementation  of 
evaluation  standards  and  performance  indica- 
tors for  the  title  I.  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
State  Grant  Program.  The  standards  and  indi- 
cators would  include  outcome  and  other  relat- 
ed measures  of  program  performance  and 
would  be  developed  with  input  from  State  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  agencies,  related  profes- 
sionals and  consumer  organizations,  and  re- 
cipients of  vocational  rehabilitation  services.  1 
support  this  approach  and  believe  such  stand- 
ards will  result  in  better  program  effectiveness 

The  bill  makes  several  changes  to  the  act  to 
allow  for  greater  consumer  choice  m  the  provi- 
sion of  rehabilitation  services.  The  bill  would 
emphasize  the  consumer's  role  in  the  rehabili- 
tation process  and  would  ensure  full  consumer 
participation  in  the  individualized  written  reha- 
bilitation plan  [IWRP].  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  selection  of  the  vocational  objective  to  be 
attained  and  the  services  to  be  provided,  in 
addition,  the  bill  authorizes  a  consumer  choice 
demonstration  project  which  will  allow  other 
models  to  be  tested  that  increase  consumer 
choice  in  the  rehabilitation  process,  I  support 
these  provisions  but  will  seek  to  ensure  that 
strong  quality  controls  are  contained  in  the 
consumer  choice  demonstration  program  to 
ensure  that  people  with  disabilities  receive  re- 
habilitation services  from  qualified  providers 

The  bill  also  improves  programs  that  provide 
opportunities  to  individuals  with  the  most  se- 
vere disabilities,  specifically  m  supported  em- 
ployment programs  Supported  employment 
has  been  quite  successful  in  employing  indi- 
viduals with  severe  disabilities  who  had  never 
had  the  opportunity  tor  employment  The  ad- 
ministration's bill  would  ensure  that  supported 
employment  will  be  a  vocational  outcome 
when  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors  are 
assessing  whether  there  is  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation that  their  client  will  become  en> 
ployed  in  order  to  determine  his  eligibility  for 
the  program. 

While  I  am  generally  supportive  of  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  to  reauthorize  these  impor- 
tant programs,  I  am  opposed  to  the  specific 
provision  which  will  increase  the  State  match 
to  this  program.  Currently,  the  States  must 
provide  20  percent  of  the  dollars  for  this  pro- 
gram in  order  to  receive  Federal  support  in 
these  hard  economic  times  when  States  are 
facing  severe  fiscal  constraints.  1  do  not  be- 
lieve the  State  match  for  this  program  should 
be  increased.  Many  States  cannot  meet  the 
match  now  and  an  increase  would  mean  that 
individuals  with  disabilities  who  can  work  if 
given  the  necessary  services  and  supports  will 
not  be  served.  I  oppose  this  provision  and  will 
not  seek  to  include  it  in  a  bipartisan  House  bill 
that  IS  currently  bieing  developed. 

Although  I  plan  to  work  for  a  broader  reau- 
thonzation  of  the  act  than  this  bill  proposes.  I 
do  believe  this  bill  represents  a  good  starting 
point  for  debate  on  the  reauthorization  and  i 
am  hopeful  that  a  majonty  of  tfiese  proposals 
will  be  included  in  a  bipartisan  House  t>ill. 
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rKnU'TK  TO   SIX    A!'    rH^'S!CS   S'lT 
DKNTS   OF    HALLUU    SKMOii   HIGH 
SfHOOI. 


HON.  ELEANOR  HOLMES  NORTON 

r     :Mr    DISTHIL"!   uK  (.-IILIMHIA 
IN  TllK  HOLSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVEJS 

Ttiesday.  May  19.  1992 

Ms  NORTON  Mr  Speakf-r,  I  rise  to  docu- 
ment in  the  official  Rfrotni  of  this  body,  the 
academic  ac  hifvfmt'nts  it  su  District  o(  Co- 
lumbia stiiclfnis  of  thf  B.iilou  Senior  High 
School,  AhK.n  r,  kKMt.Mi  rn  Ward  Eight.  The 
su  stulenf.  n/miS  Br.i'nt.;.'  ''.ififr,!  Bynum. 
Adriennf  (  hn  tif.trf  I",  ,  !>  ,  ,  .m!'  Cindy 
H.i'Tiiltcjn     anil     C-:  i\     »,*:,(. r.-     <     f'^j).'!.-:!     /«(th 

',()(){)     StudlTltS     triilH     .'-Hj       ;'     '"(•     U.i'x''!"-.     ■■     jh 

schools  These  bright  and  talented  young  peo- 
ple received  top  honors  m  the  national  Ad- 
vanced Placement  Physics  by  satellite  com- 
petition Their  achievement  is  the  best  answer 
to  the  attention  that  so  often  is  focused  on  the 
negative  activities  of  a  small  group  of  our 
youth 

I  am  also  pleased  to  commend  the  sp)ecial 
etiorls  of  their  instructor.  Mr.  Shokrollah 
Momen.  Momen's  pertormance  as  an  instruc- 
tor of  AP  Physics  was  truly  outstanding,  espe- 
cially when  one  takes  into  account  the  fact 
that  he  had  little  time  to  acclimate  himself  to 
the  modern  method  of  instructing  students  m 
AP  Physics  in  conjunction  with  video  program- 
ming. 

The  program  is  sponsored  by  Oklahoma 
Slate  University  through  its  arts  arxJ  scierKe 
teleconferencing  service  This  innovative  ap>- 
proach  to  teaching,  which  is  often  defined  as 
distance  learning  systems,  consists  of  videos 
which  are  transmitted  via  satellite.  The  result 
IS  interactive  instruction  from  one  central  loca- 
tion to  several  geographically  separate  units 
The  contest  judged  the  overall  performance  of 
students  on  a  national  first-semester  standard- 
ized test. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  jom 
me  as  I  commend  the  administrators.  Mr. 
Momen,  and  especially  these  six  young  stu- 
dents for  their  academic  achievement. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  H  R.  5115.  THE 
MEDICARE  BENEFICIARY  FINAN- 
CIAL PROTECTION  ACT 

HON.  JAMLS  A.  McDKRMOri 

Oh    W  A.SHLSO  ION 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1992 

Mr  McDERMOTT  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
has  acted  in  recent  years  to  reform  Medicare 
payment  systems,  to  control  program  costs, 
and  to  improve  health  care  for  senior  citizens. 
Among  the  major  reforms  is  the  adoption  of  a 
physician  fee  schedule,  designed  to  simplify 
payments,  control  costs,  and  provided  incen- 
tives for  primary  health  care 

A  major  part  of  physician  payment  reform 
involves  setting  limits  on  what  doctors  can 
charge  their  Medicare  patients  As  we  re- 
strained !ht>  (jrowth  ol  Medicares  pxayments  to 
physicians,  we  also  limited  "balance  billing"  of 
patients  above  the  amounts  Medicare  ap- 
proves for  payment     These  limit',  ar»>  meant  lo 
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protect  patients  agamst  ph.sician  OvP^rharqes 
'esulting  from  Medicare  cost  contruls 

The  billing  limits  are  now  being  phased  n 
with  the  tee  schedule  This  year,  physicians 
may  not  charge  their  patients  more  than  20 
percent  above  the  Medicare-approved  amount 
lor  most  services,  and  next  year  the  limit  will 
t)e  15  percent  over  the  approved  amount  The 
Physician  Payment  Review  Commission  esti- 
mates that  this  limit  will  reduce  balance  billing 
charges  by  three-lourths 

But  current  law  fails  to  specify  that  doctors 
must  refund  excess  charges  And  there  is  evi- 
dence that  thousands  of  senior  citizens  have 
been  overcharged  for  Medicare  services,  in 
violation  o(  current  balance-billing  limits.  The 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration  sent  let- 
ters to  8,000  physicians  last  year  atx)ul  over- 
billing  It  does  not  appear  that  doctors  have 
deliberately  overcharged  their  patients  But 
there  has  been  inadequate  understanding  and 
communication  about  the  new  limits,  among 
physicians,  beneficiaries.  Medicare  carriers, 
and  within  the  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration Itself, 

The  Administration  is  beginning  to  take  cor- 
rective action  to  inform  patients  and  doctors 
about  the  limits  on  physician  charges,  but  leg- 
islation IS  needed  txith  to  clarify  that  bene- 
ficiaries are  not  liable  and  to  require  more  ef- 
fective communication  atx)ut  the  limits  There- 
fore I  have  introduced  H.R.  5115,  the  Medi- 
care Beneficiary  Financial  Protection  Act.  to 
make  sure  that  older  Americans  get  the  pro- 
tection from  excess  charges  that  Congress  in- 
tended them  to  have.  I  am  honored  that  Con- 
gressmen Pete  Stark,  Jim  Moody,  and  Ben 
Cardin  have  jomed  me  m  sponsoring  this  bill. 

This  legislation  is  based  on  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Physician  Payment  Re- 
view Commission.  II  makes  clear  that  patients 
are  not  liable  for  excess  charges,  and  it  re- 
quires doctors  to  refund  any  overcharge  within 
30  days  of  written  notification  from  a  patient, 
carrier,  or  HCFA.  Doctors  have  a  right  to  con- 
test refund  claims 

The  act  also  requires  Medicare  carriers  lo 
monitor  compliance  with  these  charge  limits 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  and  to  notify  patients 
and  doctors  of  all  overcharges  A  doctor  who 
fails  to  refund  an  overcharge,  or  who  know- 
ingly and  willfully  overcharges  p)atients  on  a 
repeated  basis,  can  t>e  fined  or  barred  from 
the  Medicare  Program. 

I  hope  Congress  will  enact  this  bill,  but  I 
also  hope  its  refund  and  sanction  provisions 
will  not  have  to  be  used  I  Iselieve  that  physi- 
cians want  to  comply  with  t>alance  billing  lin> 
its,  and  that  any  noncompliance  has  been  the 
result  of  misunderstanding  and  inaccurate  in- 
formation from  HCFA  and  some  insurance 
carriers  But  it  is  important  to  clarify  that  t)ene- 
ficiaries  are  entitled  to  refunds,  and  to  assure 
that  doctors  and  patients  have  adequate  no- 
tice of  the  limits  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  this  legislation 

I  also  encourage  my  fellow  doctors  lo  join 
the  majority  of  their  colleagues  m  becoming 
Medicare  "participating  physicians "  These 
physicians  receive  a  higher  payment  from 
Medicare  if  they  agree  to  limit  their  charges  lo 
Medicare-approved  amounts.  The  number  and 
percentage  of  physicians  who  participate  has 
increased  each  year,  and  I  hope  this  trend  will 
continue    I   look  forward  lo  working  with  my 
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colleagues  in  Congress  and  the  medical  com- 
munity, and  with  the  millions  ot  older  Ameri- 
cans who  depend  on  Medicare,  to  strengthen 
this  essential  program  and  make  health  care 
more  atlordable  (or  all  Americans 

.SlMM.M<V   OK   PROVISIONb  OK  H.K.   5115:    MEDI- 
CARE  Benkficiahy    Fina.ncial   Protection 

.\L-T 

Sec.  1.  Short,  title. 

Sec.  2.  Clarifies  that  Medicare  beneficiaries 
are  not  liable  for  physicians'  charges  in  ex- 
cess of  amounts  authorized  under  Medicare 
physician  fee  schedule.  Requires  physicians 
to  refund  excess  charges  to  beneficiaries 
within  30  days.  Authorizes  civil  penalties 
against  physicians  who  deliberately  and  re- 
peatedly overcharge  beneficiaries,  or  who 
fail  to  make  timely  refunds. 

Sec.  3.  Effective  in  1993  (when  simplified 
Medicare  fee  schedule  takes  effect!,  requires 
Medicare  to  notify  beneficiaries  and  physi- 
cians, in  writing,  of  charge  limits,  any  excess 
charges,  and  physician's  duty  to  refund  ex- 
cess charges  to  beneficiary. 

•Sec.  A.  Requires  Medicare  carriers  to  mon- 
itor compliance  with  physician  charge  limits 
on  a  case-by-case  basis,  and  to  notify  physi- 
cians with  overcharges  of  the  requirement  to 
make  refunds. 

H.R.  5115 
He  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I,  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Medicare 
Beneficiary  Financial  Protection  Act  of 
1992' 

SEC      -     HH^MHIM.    MIS   !■  Mil  11   ir\  MM,     I'lll'-l 

IIW-'     111    HIM   Ml     VMIIISl^    rvlll 

IS  h  \l    1  ^--  I  II    I  IMI  I  ISO  I   11  \lic,l  ■> 

lai   I.\   Of..NrK.-\i.      .-^(•^.tlun    .o-ioii:i'i^   ot    tru' 

Social  Security  Act  (42  US  C.  i;»5w-4ig)(l)i 

:s  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

■■il)  Limitation  on  actual  charges  for 

t^N ASSIGNED  CLAIMS.— 

■■(A>   No   LIABILITY'    FOR   AMOUNTS  BILLED   IN 

EXCESS  OF  LIMITING  CHARGES.  -No  individual 
enrolled  under  this  part  who  is  furnished 
physicians'  services  for  which  payment  is 
not  made  on  an  assignment-related  basis 
under  this  part  (on  or  after  January  1,  199Ii 
may  be  liable  for  any  amounts  billed  for  such 
services  in  excess  of  the  limiting  charge  de- 
.scnbed  in  paragraph  (2). 

■(Bi  Refund  of  amounts  paid  in  excess  of 

LIMITING  charges;  SANCTIONS.  — If  a 

nonparticipating  physician  knowingly  and 
willfully  bills  on  a  repeated  basis  for  services 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  an  actual 
charge  in  excess  of  the  limiting  charge  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2l  or  knowingly  and 
willfully  fails  to  refund  on  a  timely  basis  any 
payment  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  an  individ- 
ual for  such  services  in  excess  of  the  limiting 
charge,  the  Secretary  may  apply  sanctions 
against  such  physician  in  accordance  with 
section  1842(j)(2i. 

"(Ci  Timely  basis  for  refunds —a  refund 
under  subparagraph  (B)  is  considered  to  be 
made  on  a  timely  basis  only  if— 

"(i)  In  the  case  of  a  physician  who  does  not 
request  reconsideration  or  seek  appeal  on  a 
timely  basis,  the  refund  is  made  within  30 
days  after  the  date  the  physician  receives 
notice  from  the  individual,  the  carrier,  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  requirement  to  provide 
the  refund;  or 

"(ii)  in  the  case  in  which  such  a  reconsider- 
ation or  appeal  is  taken,  the  refund  is  made 
within  15  days  after  the  date  the  physician 
receives  notice  of  an  adverse  determination 
on  reconsideration  or  appeal   ". 
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b      F'KKKfTivK     I).-\TK     The     amendments 
made  !y  sjbsei  t'.or!     a-  shall  apply  wiih  re- 
sp«'tt  t(i  physu  lans'  services  provided  i^n  or 
afier  .lanuary  1,  199: 
SEC.    3.    NOTICE   TO   PA'HENTS   OF   Ll.MITATIONS 

ON  char{;es  and  availability  of 
refunds. 

(a)  In  General.  -Sectiir.  :8-!8iK-i  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  i')2  I'  S  C  r395w4(gii  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

-B,  Providing  hknekiciaries  with  notice 
"i  limitations  on  LIABILITY.— With  respect 
lo  physicians'  services  furnished  on  or  after 
January  1.  1993,  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
each  individual  receiving  from  a  nonpartici- 
pating physician  services  for  which  payment 
is  not  made  on  an  assignment-related  basis 
under  this  part  a  written  notice  describing— 

•■(A)  the  amount  of  the  limiting  charge  ap- 
plicable to  the  service  (as  described  in  para- 
graph i2)); 

•■(B)  the  absence  (under  paragraph  (1)(A)  of 
any  liability  of  the  individual  for  charges  in 
excess  of  the  limiting  charge;  and 

■■|C)  the  requirement  (under  paragraph 
ilnBn  that  the  physician  refund  on  a  timely 
basis  any  amounts  paid  by  the  individual  for 
the  service  in  excess  of  the  limiting 
charge.". 

lb)     Effective     Date.— The     amendment 

made  by  subsection  shall  take  effect  on  the 

date  of  the  enai  '.m.fri  ^f  this  Act. 

SEC.  4.  REQIIRINC;  CAKHIEKS  TO  CONDUCT  CKK 

PAYMENT  S(  KKEMN(;  OF  SFKVK  KS 

HIINISHKI)   BY   NONI'ARTK  ll'AI  INC, 

f'HYSICL\.NS;  NOTIFICATION  lO  PHY 

SICIA-NS  OF  excess  CliAKCES. 

(a)  In  Gl.NLk.^iL.  Scit.on  ;B-52vij  ''3)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395u(b)(3))  Is 
amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (G): 

(2)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (H);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  iH)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

■■ili  if  it  makes  payment  u;th  respeit  to 
physicians'  services  fjmished  by  nt.r.part:c;- 
pating  physicians- 

■'<ii  to  determine  prior  to  making  payment 
for  such  a  service  whether  the  amount 
charged  by  the  physician  for  the  service  ex- 
ceeds the  limiting  charge  applicable  to  the 
service  under  section  1848igH2>.  and 

"(il)  if.  pursuant  to  clause  (ii.  it  deter- 
mines that  the  amount  charged  by  the  physi- 
cian for  the  service  iin  the  case  of  physi- 
cians' services  furnished  on  or  after  January 
1.  1993 1  exceeds  such  limiting  charge,  to  pro- 
vide the  physician  with  written  notice  of  the 
requirement  under  section  1848ignliiBi  that 
the  physician  refund  on  a  timely  basis  any 
amounts  paid  by  the  patient  for  the  service 
in  excess  of  such  limiting  charge;  and". 

(b)  EFFECTIVE  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (ai  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


TRIhrTK  TO  COL    X(")!-:N!.\N  K 
SCH.aKFK!-; 

HON.  M-ATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdap.  Map  19.  1992 

Mr.  RiNALDO  Mr.  Soeaker.  on  June  'S. 
1992.  CoL  Norman  E  Schaefer,  of  Summit, 
NJ.  will  retire  from  the  US.  Air  Force  after  49 
years  of  service. 

Colonel  Schaefer's  military  career  began 
during  World  War  II  when  he  entered  service 
as  an  Army  private  on  August  16,  '943  He 
served  in  the  Infantry  and  C^iemical  Warfare 
Service  before  transferring  to  the  A^my  Air 
Force. 

Upon  discharge  from  active  duly  on  March 
9,  1946,  he  reenlisted  in  the  Army  Air  Force 
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Resen/e  and  was  assigned  to  troop  earner 
units.  In  1947  he  made  the  transition  from. 
Army  olive  drab  to  Air  Force  blue  when  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  became  an  independent  serv- 
ice. 

On  August  iO,  "950.  Colonel  Schaefer  re- 
ceived a  direct  commission  as  a  second  lieu- 
tenant and  was  assigned  to  intelligence  duties. 
While  serving  m  the  Air  Force  Resetv^e  he 
earned  a  B.A.  from  Wagner  College,  an  M  A. 
from  Columbia  University  and  his  doctor  of 
medicine  from  Cornell  University  Medica'  Col- 
lege. 

Although  he  had  completed  his  meoca 
studies  in  1957,  Colonel  Schaefer  remained  a 
line  officer  until  1976  when  he  transferred  to 
the  Medical  Corps.  Thereafter,  he  served  as 
Mobilization  Augmentee  to  the  Chief  of  Oto- 
iaPy'ngology  at  Malcolm  Grow  USAF  Medical 
Center.  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  for  7  »ears 

In  January  1983.  Colonel  Schaefer  assumed 
command  of  the  33rd  Medical  Sen^ice  Squad- 
ron. 514th  Military  Airlift  Wing.  McGuire  Air 
Force  Base,  UJ  and  has  continued  in  that  as- 
signment. He  IS  a  rated  flight  surgeon  on  fKmq 
status  in  C-141  aircraft  His  decorations  <'^- 
elude  the  Meritorious  Service  Medal  with  c^e 
oak  leaf  cluster. 

Colonel  Schaefer  was  recaliec  ic  active  duty 
m  January  i99i,  for  Operation  Desert  Shield/ 
Desert  Storm  He  commanded  a  patient  stag- 
ing facility  at  Ramstein  Air  Base.  Germany 

I  congratulate  Colonel  Schaefer  on  his  out- 
standing record  of  service  to  the  United 
States  After  49  years  m  the  Ai'  Force  be 
plans  to  devote  full  time  tc  his  famii,  and 
medical  practice,  extend  to  him,  his  wife 
Irene  and  Daughter  Carolyn  my  best  wshes 
for  the  future. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10:15  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Richard  H 
Brv.'\n.  .1  St^natiir  from  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada. 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  follow- 
InK  prayer; 

Let  us  pray 

*  *  *  judgment  is  turned  away  bach- 
ward,  and  justice  standeth  afar  off:  for 
truth  IS  fallen  m  the  street,  and  equity 
cannot  fnfpr.— Isaiah  59:14. 

Eternal  God,  true  and  righteous  and 
just  in  all  Your  ways,  Isaiah  the  proph- 
et reveals  the  essential  connection  be- 
tween truth  and  judtfment,  justice,  and 
equity  Grant  us  wisdom  to  understand 
the  indissoluble  union  between  truth 
and  justice  When  truth  is  relative,  jus- 
tice, judtfment,  and  equity  are  sac- 
rificed. No  absolute  truth,  judgement  is 
turned  away,  justice  disappears,  and 
equity  is  eliminated. 

Father  of  mercies,  open  our  eyes  to 
see  that,  as  standards  for  weights  and 
measures,  as  rules  for  traffic  and 
frames  and  order,  truth  is  indispensable 
to  justice  and  equity.  Give  us  the  hu- 
mility and  Krace  to  accept  this  reality 
and  to  seek  the  truth  which  sets  us 
free 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  is  Truth  in- 
carnate. Amen 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  March  26.  1992) 

MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morninK  business  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  hour  of  11  a.m.  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each. 

Further,  under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore] 
IS  recognized  to  speak  for  a  period  of  up 
to  20  minutes 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  GORE  and  Ms. 
MiKULSKi  pertaining  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  308  are 
located  in  today's  RECORD  under 
•Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.') 


Al'l'oINTMKNT  oK  ACTINC. 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TKMi'di;!-'. 

The  PRESiniNc;  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  pUm.sc  i.miI  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr   Bvan]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U  s  Se.nate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC.  .May  20.  1992. 
To  the  Senate 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Richard  H.  Bryan,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Nevada,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair 

Robert  C.  byrd. 

President  pro  tfmpore 
Mr     HK">".-\.N    thereupon   assumed   the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RESERVATIo.N  oi'  LEADER  TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
leadership  time  is  reserved. 


THE  27TH   AMKNDMKNT  TO  THE 
CONSTITUTION 

Mr  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  a  resolution  put  forth  by 
Senator  Bvrd.  our  distinguished  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  which  deals  with  the 
subject  of  the  27th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  We  are  going  to  be  voting 
on  that  issue  this  morning.  I  am  glad 
that  we  are  moving  forward  with  this 
resolution. 

Along  the  same  line  as  what  Senator 
Byrd  is  doing.  I  introduced  a  separate 
concurrent  resolution  last  week  that 
would  declare  the  27th  amendment  to 
be  a  part  of  our  Constitution.  That  lan- 
guage of  the  27th  amendment  has  been 
floating  around  the  country  in  reality 
for  202  years,  since  it  was  proposed  by 
James  Madison  and  adopted  by  the 
First  Congress  with  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  vote  It  was  ratified  b.v  a  few 
States  immediately,  and  recently  by 
the  several  States,  mostly  since  1978. 
{•"inally.  it  was  declared  a  part  of  our 
Constitution  by  the  Archivist. 

The  Archivist  has  received  the  papers 
of  certification  from  at  least  38  ratify- 
ing States  to  this  amendment.  He  has 
now  notified  the  Senate  concerning 
those  papers.  The  Archivist  ma.de  a  de- 
cision that  he  has  the  constitutional 
power  to  make  that  the  ratification, 
even  after  202  years,  and  effectively 
make  this  a  part  of  our  Constitution. 

So  in  an  effort  to  make  this  crystal 
clear  and  in  pursuit  of  the  goal  of  clar- 
ity. I  joined  Senator  Byrd  in  support  of 
the  resolution  that  we  will  be  voting 
on,  which  puts  the  Senate  on  the 
record  regarding  this  crucial  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

I  do  not  think  the  importance  of  this 
day  can  be  minimized  at  all   I  have  per- 


sonally waged  many  battles  in  the  past 
decade  and  a  half,  not  only  against 
congressional  pay  raises,  but  probably 
more  often  and  more  legitimately, 
against  the  various  schemes  of  Con- 
gress—schemes to  avoid  accountability 
for  pay  raises-  like  having  them  with- 
out a  vote. 

Now,  of  course,  this  change  in  proc- 
ess is  a  part  of  the  Constitution.  As  a 
result,  a  change  will  take  place  in  the 
nature  of  any  pay  raise  debate  and  all 
because  of  this  long-awaited  amend- 
ment that  James  Madison  first  pro- 
posed in  the  First  Congress. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  that 
Madison  proposed  and  which  is  now  a 
part  of  our  Constitution  simply  says: 

No  law  varying  the  compensation  for  the 
services  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  take  effect,  until  an  election  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  have  intervened. 

It  is  as  simple  as  saying  Congress  can 
vote  itself  a  pay  raise,  but  there  must 
be  an  election  by  the  people  where,  if 
the  people  want  to  make  an  issue  out 
of  the  raise,  they  can  do  it  and  reject 
the  very  people  who  presumably  voted 
for  the  pay  raise. 

Now  the  resolution  that  we  are  vot- 
ing on  today  does  not  add  anything  to 
the  ratification  process.  It  simply  af- 
firms what  I  believe  is  already  true: 
That  this  amendment  became  law  when 
the  38th  State  voted  in  favor  of  its  rati- 
fication. Since  that  38th  State  ratified. 
2  other  States  have  also  ratified,  mak- 
ing the  total  number  40, 

However.  I  think  there  is  a  reason 
that  the  Senate  needs  to  act  by  this 
resolution  and  that  reason  is  to  ward 
off  any  legal  attacks  that  might  con.c 
on  the  issue  of  timeliness.  The  questur. 
IS  whether  or  not.  after  202  years  from 
Its  proposal  to  the  Constitution  by 
James  Madison,  the  requisite  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  ratification  will 
be  considered  contemporaneous  ratifi- 
cation. Since  the  1920"s.  Congress  has 
regularly  put  in  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendments  a  statement  that 
they  must  be  ratified  by  the  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  within  7  years. 

However,  the  Supreme  Court  made 
clear  in  1939  in  the  Coleman  decision 
that  Congress  has  the  author! t.v  to  say 
whether  the  timeliness  standard  has 
been  met.  So  I  believe  the  constitu- 
tional standard  has  been  met  by  the 
38th  State  ratification,  and  the  Senate 
is  acting  to  go  on  record  in  support  of 
the  timeliness  of  this  ratification. 

I  think  many  of  us  in  this  body  are 
pleased  to  be  able  to  follow  in  the  steps 
of  Madison  as  supporters  of  what  is  a 
very  good  idea,  and  an  idea  that  Is  part 


of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Iowa,  in  which  State  legislators  cannot 
raise  their  pay  without  an  intervening 
election, 

I  believe  this  is  the  will  of  the  people, 
I  believe  it  will  require  more  respon- 
sible governance  on  our  part,  I  also  be- 
lieve that  It  will  result  in  a  more  meas- 
ured response  on  the  part  of  Members 
who  might  otherwise  be  hasty  on  this 
issue  So  I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate 
will  act  on  this  resolution  with  the 
promptness  that  it  deserves, 

1  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr 
FoHli] 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

.Mr,  FORD,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
morning  business  be  extended  by  3  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mi  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
inious  consent  that  on  the  upcoming 
votes  on  Senate  Re.^olution  298  and 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  120,  the 
one  vote  count  as  two  separate  rollcall 
votes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered 


I  his      Inillfl      swiiU.I   ,> 


:  I  [  I- 1  m-  f )  I  s 
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TRUST  THE  VOTERS 

Mr  FORD  .Mr  President,  S,  250  i.-> 
about  to  be  voted  on.  S.  250  has  one 
major  objective,  to  expand  the  oppor- 
tunity for  eligible  citizens  to  register 
and  vote,  making  it  easier  and  more 
convenient  to  register. 

The  record  is  clear  In  .States  with 
motor-voter  registration,  more  citizens 
are  registered  and  more  citizens  vote. 
The  bill  is  a  prodemocracy  bill.  It  of- 
fers the  poor,  the  disenchanted,  and  the 
handicapped  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate m  the  election  process.  The 
opportunity  to  vote  should  be  made  as 
easy  as  possible 

Those  who  trust  the  people— and  I 
underscore  that,  those  who  trust  the 
people  -support  this  bill.  It  says.  "Let 
us  expand  access  to  the  ballot  box  to 
all  qualified  people.  Let  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  able  and  the  handicapped. 
the  young  and  the  old.  all  make  deci- 
sions on  who  should  represent  them." 

What  the  opponents  of  this  bill  have 
said  IS  that  they  do  not  trust  the 
American  people.  They  do  not  trust  the 
American  people.  They  want  a  re- 
stricted electorate.  They  want  the  cur- 
rent low  turnouts, 

I  do  not  have  those  fears.  Mr  Presi- 
dent.   1    believe    in   democracy     I    trust 


the  judgment  of  the  people  in  my 
State,  They  all  should  have  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  register  and  vote. 

Last,  let  me  make  one  point.  Some 
people  around  here  think  the  most  fun- 
damental way  to  participate  in  politics 
IS  giving  money.  It  is  no  coincidence 
that  many  who  oppose  campaign  fi- 
nance reform  oppose  the  motor-voter 
bill.  I  think  the  most  fundamental  way 
to  participate  in  politics  is  by  voting. 
It  IS  a  mistake  to  oppose  limits  on  giv- 
ing money  and  also  oppose  making  vot- 
ers' voting  easier.  This  sends  exactly 
the  wrong  message  to  the  A.mencan 
people. 

Let  us  hope  thai  President  Bush  does 
not  also  send  this  wrong  message  with 
the  veto  pen.  Because  m  this  bill  we 
have  the  voting  fraud  provisions.  Civil 
enforcement  through  injunction  or  de- 
claratory relief  may  be  brought  by  the 
U,S.  Attorney  General  or  a  person  with 
notice  to  the  chief  election  official  of 
the  State,  The  rights  and  remedies  es- 
tablished by  the  act  are  in  addition  to 
any  other  rights  and  remedies  provided 
by  law  and  no  provision  shall  super- 
sede, restrict,  or  limit  the  application 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965, 

Nothing  in  this  act  authorizes  or  re- 
quires conduct  that  is  prohibited  by 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  President.  Federal  criminal  pen- 
alties will  apply  for  registration  of- 
fenses which  are  knowingly  and  wijl- 
fullv  done. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is 
recognized, 

Mr,  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  I  be  given  5  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  Senator  is  recognized. 


In  the  1860's  it  was  given  to  black 
males. 

In  1920.  for  the  first  time  m  American 
history,  the  vote  was  given  to  women 

In  the  1970's  it  was  given  to  young 
people,  ages  18  to  21, 

In  the  1960's  it  was  broadened  so  that 
people  of  color  would  not  be  excluded. 
Yet  today,  at  the  point  of  democratic 
triumph  around  the  world,  still  one- 
third  of  the  voting  age  population  of 
America  would  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote  if  they  chose  to  vote  this  Novem- 
ber, 

For  the  party  of  Lincoln  to  claim  the 
legacy  of  the  broadened  franchise,  rep- 
resented by  the  accomplishments  of 
Lincoln,  they  can  no  longer  object  and 
oppose  efforts  to  broaden  that  fran- 
chise more  fully.  This  is  a  simple  issue, 
but  it  is  an  issue  that  is  deeper  than 
simple  politics.  If  you  cannot  have  ac- 
cess to  the  ballot  box.  if  you  cannot  get 
registered  to  exercise  your  right,  then 
your  voice  is  not  heard.  And  voices  are 
not  being  heard  across  this  country 
today,  voices  of  those  who  feel  more 
and  more  disenfranchised. 

This  is  a  simple  change.  It  is  not  as 
far  as  I  would  like  to  go.  but  a  simple 
change.  It  should  not  be  opposed.  It 
should  be  suppoited.  And  the  party  of 
Lincoln — for  it  to  be  the  party  of  Lin- 
coln—should change  its  position  and 
support  this  bill  and  seek  to  further 
broaden  that  franchise  or  it  will  lose 
the  legacy  embodied  in  the  work  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  It  is  as  simple  as 
that, 

I  yield  the  floor, 

Mr,  BU.MPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanim.ous  consent  I  be  permitted  to 
proceed  for  2  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
recognized. 


A  SAD  DAY  FOR  THE  PARTY  OF 
LINCOLN 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  sad  day  for  the  party  of  Lincoln,  This 
is  a  vote  that  seeks  to  broaden  the 
franchise,  to  allow  more  people  to  exer- 
cise their  fundamental  right  in  a  de- 
mocracy. It  is  a  scandal  that  in  Amer- 
ica today,  this  November,  if  one-third 
of  the  voting  age  population  of  this 
country  wanted  to  cast  a  vote  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  they 
would  be  denied  the  right  to  do  so  be- 
cause they  are  not  registered.  They  are 
not  registered  because  obstacles  have 
been  put  in  the  path  of  their  registra- 
tion. This  bill  seeks  to  eliminate  some 
of  those  obstacles— not  all:  some.  Yet 
it  IS  being  resisted  and  opposed  on  the 
other  side  in  almost  lockstep. 

The  history  of  our  country  is  a  his- 
tory of  broadening  participation  in  the 
democratic  process.  When  the  Con- 
stitution was  written,  the  only  people 
who  were  allowed  to  vote  were  white 
males  with  property.  In  the  1830's  the 
right  to  vote  was  extended  to  white 
males  without  property. 


EXPAND  THE  VOTING  FRANCHISE 
Mr,    BUMPERS     I    thank    the   Chair 

and  I  thank  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  for  his  indulgence, 

Mr,  President.  I  have  not  spoken  on 
this  bill  I  favor  it.  It  is  not  perfect.  I 
am.  very  pleased  it  does  not  have  same- 
day  registration,  I  always  had  dif- 
ficulty with  that,  I  am.  not  saying  I 
would  never  support  that,  but  the  idea 
of  people  being  allowed  to  vote  on  the 
same  day  they  register,  on  the  day  of 
the  election,  has  always  been  troubling 
to  me. 

But.  as  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey- 
has  eloquently  pointed  out.  this  coun- 
try has  been  better  off  every  time  we 
have  expanded  the  voting  franchise.  We 
are  not  expanding  the  voter  franchise 
here  to  women  or  to  an  ethnic  group. 
What  we  are  doing  is  saymg  we  are 
going  to  do  everything  m  the  world  to 
pique  your  interest  in  the  political 
process,  because  people  who  write  and 
understand  this  thing  know  that  our 
political  process  is  threatened  as  never 
before. 
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The  principal  point  I  want  to  make  is 
enc-ouraffinK  people  to  vote  Is  only  one 
part  of  the  equation.  The  second  part  is 
to  make  sure  they  know  what  they  are 
votintf  on 

You  xo  to  London  iiml  you  crawl  in  a 
cab  and  a  London  ciibbic  can  tell  you 
what  John  Major  said  that  day. 

It  IS  really  a  sort  of  awesome  thintf 
to  behold,  how  sophisticated  the  elec- 
torate in  Great  Britain  is  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson envisioned  not  only  the  right  to 
vote,  but  he  talked  endlessly  about 
voting  intelli^rcntly 

So,  Mr  President,  this  bill.  I  hope, 
will  pass,  and  I  hope  the  President  will 
siKn  the  bill.  He  may  not  Hut  I  want  to 
say  to  all  my  colleakrues  and  to  all  the 
American  p*'ople,  this  is  really  one  part 
of  the  equation,  and  a  relatively  small 
one.  and  the  much  ^freater  part  of  it  is 
to  pique  the  curiosity  of  our  younisr- 
sters  and  everybody  else  in  our  country 
about  how  we  ifot  where  we  are.  As 
Winston  Churchill  said,  "It  is  a  lousy 
system  except  for  all  the  others."  We 
simply  have  to  do  a  better  job  of  mak- 
ing It  work,  and  the  way  we  do  that  is 
to  somehow  or  another  pique  the  curi- 
osity of  oui-  people  and  in  the  edu- 
cational system  Let  them  know  they 
have  grave  responsibilities  The  Con- 
stitution provides  endless  i-ights.  and  I 
tell  every  graduating  class  I  speak  to. 
"You  also  have  responsibilities." 
I  yield  the  floor 

Mr.  RIEGLK  Mr,  President.  I  rise 
today  to  voice  my  support  for  S,  250. 
the  motor- voter  bill  One  of  the  most 
fundamental  rights  of  all  Americans  is 
the  right  to  vote.  Facilitating  and  en- 
couraging participation  in  the  election 
process  is  vital  to  our  democracy. 
While  nonvoters  increasingly  mirror 
voters  in  demographic  distribution, 
they  often  differ  in  political  orienta- 
tion A  true  democracy  represents  all 
these  citizens,  not  a  preselected  group 
of  registered  voters. 

The  cost  of  implementing  a  nation- 
wide motor-voter  system  has  been 
cited  as  a  reason  against  supporting 
this  legislation.  When  examining  long- 
term  statistics,  it  is  evident  that  ap- 
plying motor-voter  registration  meth- 
ods result  in  real  savings  for  State  and 
local  gf)vcrnments  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  a  stream- 
lined voter  i-egistration  process  would 
save  $10  million  in  a  Presidential  year 
and  $7  million  in  a  non-Presidential 
year.  On  average,  before  motor-voter 
techniques  are  put  into  effect,  the  cost 
of  registering  one  voter  is  between  SI 
and  $15-  after  motor-voter  is  imple- 
mented that  cost  decreases  to  between 
3  and  33  cents  per  voter. 

Nationally,  voter  participation  has 
been  declining.  Scarcely  more  than 
half  those  eligible  voted  in  the  1988 
Presidential  election,  reflecting  the 
lowest  turnout  for  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion in  64  years  Our  lack  of  participa- 
tion is  also  appalling  when  compared 
with   voter   participation    in   other  de- 


mocracies. In  a  study  of  voter  turnout 
in  28  democracies  around  the  globe,  on 
average,  the  United  States  had  the  low- 
est turnout  While  countries  such  as 
Australia  and  Belgium  had  up  to  95 
percent  participation.  the  United 
Stales  fared  poorly  with  at  times  only 
37  percent  of  the  electorate  showing  up 
to  vote, 

I  speak  from  the  position  of  having 
seen  this  system  in  operation  in  my 
home  State  of  Michigan  for  over  15 
years.  In  1976.  Michigan  was  the  first 
state  to  implement  a  motor-voter  sys- 
tem. A  CRS  stud.v  measuring  the  per- 
centage registration  of  the  voting  age 
population  found  that  between  1948-88 
•Michigan's  voter  registration  increased 
by  11,8  percent.  Today.  95  percent  of 
voter  registration  is  conducted  through 
these  methods.  And.  by  1994.  Michigan 
IS  expected  to  have  fully  computerized 
Its  voter  registration  process— making 
it  a  highly  efficient  and  effective  sys- 
tem for  tracking  eligible  voters, 

I  am  not  suggesting  motor-voter  leg- 
islation is  the  end-all  cure  to  the  apa- 
thetic or  disillusioned  American  elec- 
torate. Yet,  I  do  believe  this  legislation 
Is  an  important  and  necessary  tool  to 
involving  a  greater  number  of  Ameri- 
cans in  the  democratic  process.  Accord- 
ing to  a  New  York  Times  editorial  on 
October  31.  1991.  motor-voter  legisla- 
tion has  the  potential  to  increase  the 
number  of  eligible  voters  from  60  to  90 
percent  of  the  voting  age  population. 

Nearly  70  million  Americans  do  not 
Pitrticipate  in  the  present  system  be- 
cause they  are  not  registered  to  vote. 
As  elected  officials  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  encourage  our  constituents 
to  take  an  active  role  in  the  decision- 
making process  of  this  country.  Imple- 
menting motor-voter  legislation  is  a 
cost-effective  means  to  helping  citizens 
exercize  their  right  to  vote  The  time 
has  come  to  ensure  that  the  American 
political  process  represents  the  needs 
of  all  .\meri(an  citizens. 

Mr.  HARKIN  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  250.  the  National  Voter 
Reglsti'ation  Act  This  legislation  will 
make  the  fundamental  right  to  vote 
more  accessible  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, In  particular,  this  legislation  will 
result  in  significant  increases  in  voting 
by  individuals  with  disabilities. 

My  proudest  day  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
was  when  President  Bush  signed  the 
Americans  With  Disabilities  Act  into 
law.  I  know  it  wiis  also  the  proudest 
day  for  a  great  many  friends  and  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  It 
was  a  historic  day.  A  day  when  all 
Americans— young  and  old.  rich  and 
poor,  black  and  white;  those  with  dis- 
abilities—came  together  on  the  White 
House  lawn  to  rededicale  ourselves  and 
this  great  Nation  to  the  common  pur- 
suit and  realization  of  the  American 
dream. 

The  AD.\  bestows  first-class  citizen- 
ship upon  .Americans  with  varying  dis- 
abilities of  all  ages  in  our  country.  The 


ADA  will  open  up  America's  market- 
place like  never  before.  It  will  enable 
-American  consumers  with  disabilities 
to  buy  the  shoes  they  want,  to  buy 
clothes  and  groceries  wherever  they 
want  to  shop  .And.  in  doing  do,  it 
makes  people  with  disabilities  a  force 
that  oiu-  mai  kot place  must  deal  with,  a 
force  that  the  marketplace  must  come 
to  better  respond  to  and  be  held  ac- 
countable by, 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  today  to  support 
the  passage  of  S.  250.  because  like  the 
ADA,  .S.  2,50  will  make  Americans  with 
disabilities  a  force  that  those  of  us  who 
run  for  office  in  our  country  must 
come  to  better  reckon  with,  respond  to, 
respect  and  be  held  accountable  by. 

S,  250  is  designed  to  streamline  the 
voter  registration  process  by  jjermit- 
ting  individuals  to  sign  up  at  any  pub- 
lic service  agency  in  their  State,  In 
doing  do.  it  will  open  up  American  de- 
mocracy's greatest  marketplace — that 
of  the  polling  place — to  those  with  dis- 
abilities as  well 

Americans  with  disabilities  have  his- 
torically faced  many  barriers  to  both 
signing  up  to  vote  and  casting  a  ballot. 
In  1990.  for  example,  a  young  woman 
with  cerebral  palsy  in  Rhode  Island 
was  denied  her  right  to  register  when  a 
local  official  objected  to  her  ability  to 
sign  the  application  on  the  dotted  line. 
S.  250  would  not  eliminate  all  these 
barriers  but  it  would  put  an  end  to  a 
great  many. 

The  intent  behind  s  2,'iO  is  a  simple 
one  but  the  results  it  would  produce 
would  be  sweeping.  Voter  turnout  in 
our  Nation  is  at  an  all  time  abysmal 
low.  One  reason  for  this  that  is  the  an- 
tiquated barriers  to  voter  registration 
are  immense.  This  is  particularly  true 
for  the  poor,  the  young,  older  Ameri- 
cans, and  those  with  disabilities, 

S.  250  would  attack  the  problem  at 
its  root.  It  would  enable  people  with 
disabilities  and  their  families — as  well 
as  millions  of  others  -to  sign  up  and 
register  to  vote  at  State  motor  vehicle 
offices,  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
protection  and  advoiac.v  programs.  It 
would  permit  nonprofit  organizations 
of  and  for  people  with  disabilities  like 
indep)endent  living  and  parent  trainintr 
centers  to  sign  up  new  voters  as  well 

S.  250  would  help  to  increase  the 
number  of  registered  voters  with  dis- 
abilities and  reverse  the  dangerous  de- 
cline in  voter  turnout  over  last  dec- 
ades. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
National  Voter  Registration  Act. 

Vii-niH-VOTKR  M.^D.S'ESS 

-Mr  MiCONNELL.  Mr  President,  the 
simplest  way  to  describe  where  we  are 
today  and  where  we  are  headed  is:  Two 
done,  one  to  go. 

Last  week,  Senate  Republicans  and 
President  Bush  saved  .America  from  the 
taxpayer- financed  camp.\ik'n  act  which. 
in  the  wake  of  the  Hou.->t'  Bank  siandal. 
Democrats  offered  up  as  reform 

In  reality,  of  course,  it  was  more  of  a 
smokescreen. 


In  fact,  it  was  a  thoroughly  discred- 
ited legislative  fossil  that  had  veto 
written  all  over  it. 

Today  marks  round  2:  The  Democrats 
will  pass  the  motor-voter  bill  in  an- 
other partisan  effort  to  paint  the  Presi- 
dent as  antireform  and  antldemocracy. 

This  bill  will  be  vetoed.  Democrats 
knew  it  when  they  brought  it  up.  No 
reasonable  attempt  to  craft  a  biparti- 
san bill— the  Republican  alternative 
was  dismissed  out  of  hand  on  a  par- 
tisan vote,  as  were  all  subsequent  votes 
on  Republican  amendments. 

Several  of  these  amendments  dealt 
with  election  fraud.  In  opposition,  it 
was  said  that  one  I  offered,  the  Anti- 
Corruption  Act.  was  a  killer  amend- 
ment. The  Anti-Corruption  Act  a  killer 
amendment—how  does  that  sound'' 

.Mr  President,  that  was  the  best 
chance  this  bill  had  to  pass.  In  fact, 
several  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  argued  against  offering  the 
amendment  because  it  made  S,  250  a 
better  bill. 

Voting  that  amendment  down  cer- 
tainl.v  sealed  the  fate  of  motor-voter 
for  this  Congress.  It  is  history. 

Mr  President,  as  I  said:  Two  down, 
one  to  go. 

Having  wasted  weeks  on  campaign  fi- 
nance and  motor-voter  bill^— exercises 
in  election-year  politics — the  Senate 
can  now  look  forward  to  Hatch  Act  re- 
form. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  the  National 
Enquirer's  Jeane  Dixon  to  know  how 
that  debate  is  going  to  go  or  the  fate  of 
the  Hatch  Act  bill  DOA— dead  on  arriv- 
al. 

Politically  correct  veto  bait  is  obvi- 
ously the  order  of  the  day  in  the  U.S. 
.Senate.  Nothing  exemplifies  this  phe- 
nomenon better  than  the  motor-voter 
bill.  In  a  lengthy  statement  last  week 
I  delineated  the  shortcomings  of  the 
bill  with  particular  emphasis  on  elec- 
tion fraud,  a  problem  we  have  had  a  lot 
of  difficulty  with  in  my  State. 

Some  wonder  why  Republicans  op- 
pose a  bill  that  would  register  90  per- 
cent of  the  electorate. 

Republicans  would  be  very  pleased  to 
see  that  result.  That  is  not  the  prob- 
lem What  concerns  us  is  the  prospect 
of  110  percent  of  the  electorate  voting 
on  election  day.  We  have  had  counties 
in  my  State  in  which  that  happened. 
More  people  have  voted  than  there 
were  people  who  lived  there.  That  Is 
one  of  the  critical  issues  confronting  us 
here. 

The  Justice  Department  has  reviewed 
this  bill  in  great  detail  and  found  it  to 
be  an  engraved  invitation  to  those  who 
rig  elections  and  buy  votes.  Of  particu- 
lar concern  is  an  escape  hatch  that 
man.y  States  could  be  forced  to  adopt. 

In  other  words,  they  feel  they  cannot 
afford  motor-voter.  It  is  too  expensive. 
They  can  go  to  same  day  registration 
or.  listen  to  this,  no  registration  at  all. 
I  think  there  is  only  one  State  that  has 
no  registration  at  all.   All   of  the  rest 


think  that  it  is  at  least  some  hedge 
against  cheating.  I  can  assure,  you,  Mr. 
President  that  measures  like  these 
would  have  a  devastating  effect  on  bal- 
lot integrity  in  certain  parts  of  my 
State,  in  various  areas  of  the  South, 
and  some  big  cities  around  our  coun- 
try. The  vote-buyers  and  election- 
stealers  would  salivate  at  the  pros- 
pects. 

Mr,  Pi-esident.  what  good  is  the  fran- 
chise— as  my  Democratic  friends  like 
to  refer  to  it— if  your  vote  is  diluted 
through  fraud'' 

It  diminishes  the  vote  of  everyone. 

With  the  expanded  franchise  under 
the  Democrats  bill,  the  question  will 
not  be  how  many  burgers  are  sold,  but 
rather,  how  many  votes  are  sold. 

The  second  major  problem  with  this 
bill,  that  its  proponents  simply  brush 
aside,  is  cost. 

Cost  is  not  an  inconsiderable  problem 
for  States  who  must— by  law— balance 
their  budgets. 

Granted,  to  those  of  us  who  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  treating  millions 
of  dollars  as  mere  decimal  points,  this 
IS  not  a  big  problem. 

But  the  fact  is  that  this  bill  imposes 
millions  of  dollars  in  new  costs  on  the 
States,  yet  it  does  not  ante  up  a  penny 
to  offset  the  tax  increases,  or  the  cuts 
that  States  will  have  to  make  in  social 
services. 

Why  then,  does  this  bill  pay  for  it- 
self? I  do  not  know;  Republicans  asked 
that  question  of  the  campaign  finance 
bill.  also. 

The  other  side  is  making  a  habit  of 
passing  big-ticket  spending  measures 
without  ever  figuring  out  how  to  pay 
for  them.  In  fact,  when  I  look  at  the 
motor-voter  bill  and  the  campaign  fi- 
nance bill,  my  thought  is  this:  The 
House  bank  lives  on. 

And  we  have  a  new  meaning  to  the 
legislative  term  "bill,"  Not  only  will 
Congress  pass  it — they 
with  it. 

Mr.  President,  most 
pass  their  debts  on  to 
thus,  they  are  rather  concerned  about 
this  cost  factor.  Republicans  share 
their  concern.  But  the  majority  just 
keeps  writing  more  rubber  checks.. 

Finally.  the  question  must  be 
asked— why?  Why  this  bill?  As  I  have 
said  on  many  occasions  to  the  collec- 
tive dismay  of  professional  reformers. 
this  bill  is  a:  Solution  in  search  of  a 
problem. 

Unquestionably,  this  bill  would  make 
registering  easier.  Let  us  not.  however, 
confuse  easier  with  better. 

It  is  not  particularly  hard,  at 
present,  to  register.  It  is  not  particu- 
larly hard  at  present  to  register  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  over  20  States  have 
adopted  motor-voter  now 

Two  or  three  weeks  out,  one  has  to 
have  a  fleeting  thought  about  the  up- 
coming election  and  perhaps  go  down 
to  the  courthouse  or  the  library  to  reg- 
ister. 


will   stick  you 

■States   cannot 
their  children; 


Not  too  hard.  Yet.  registration  proce- 
dures such  as  going  to  a  centralized  lo- 
cation prior  to  a  certain  date  serve  an 
essential  purpose— to  protect  the  integ- 
rity of  the  electoral  process. 

The  motor-voter  bill  was  drafted 
under  the  presumption  that  registering 
in  that  manner  is  too  hard  and  there- 
fore is  the  reason  why  voter  turnout 
has  been  dropping. 

But,  Mr.  President,  while  turnout  has 
been  dropping— over  the  last  30  years — 
registration  has  been  getting  easier. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service 
studied  States  with  motor-voter  reg- 
istration. Conclusion:  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  motor-voter  increases  turn- 
out. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  stud- 
ied voter  registration  and  turnout  in 
Europe  and  Latin  America.  Conclusion: 
Coercion  and  bribery  are  the  only  sure 
means  of  increasing  turnout. 

The  bipartisan  Committee  for  the 
Study  of  the  American  Electorate  stud- 
ied voter  registration  and  turnout. 
Conclusion:  "Declining  voter  registra- 
tion cannot  be  attributed  to  problems 
in  registration  and  voting  law.  *  •  *." 

Mr,  President,  the  Senate  should  con- 
clude that  this  bill  is  a  waste  of  tax- 
payer's money  and  a  waste  of  the  Sen- 
ate's time. 

The  White  House  should  not  waste 
anytime  with  this  proposal— auto-pen 
the  veto  message  and  shoot  it  back  up 
here  so  we  can  be  done  with  it  and  get 
on  to  matters  the  American  people 
really  care  about. 

If  my  colleagues  ai-e  really  concerned 
about  turnout  we  could  revisit  the 
campaign  finance  issue  and  free  up  the 
political  parties  to  get  Americans  in- 
terested in  politics. 

While  turnout  has  been  going  down 
for  the  last  30  years,  and  voter  reg- 
istration has  gotten  easier,  the  politi- 
cal parties  have  been  supplanted  in  the 
political  process. 

If  we  want  to  do  something  meaning- 
ful to  increase  voter  turnout,  let  us 
turn  the  parties  loose  to  register  voters 
and  convince  them  that  there  is  a  com- 
pelling reason  to  turn  out  on  election 
day. 

Mr.  President,  people  should  put  in 
perspective  the  soaring  rhetoric  and 
crocodile  tears  over  low  turnout  they 
have  been  hearing  on  this  floor.  The 
same  Senators  who  profess  so  much 
concern  over  low  turnout  voted  last 
week  for  a  bill  that  gutted  the  parties' 
ability  to  conduct  grassroots  politics: 
voter  registration  and  get-out-ihe-vote 
activities. 

Does  that  demonstrate  sincere  con- 
cern about  turnouf  You  be  the  judge. 

The  Republican  campaign  finance  re- 
form bill,  by  contrast,  strengthens  the 
political  parties  and  fosters  competi- 
tion. It  alone  would  do  far  more  to  in- 
crease turnout  than  this  motor-voter 
bill. 

In  conclusion  it  is  my  hope  that  we 
will  move  beyond  this  spate  of  rubber- 
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check  legislatins:.  finish  the  politically 
correct  speeches,  and  nnove  on  to  deal 
seriously  with  the  problems  that  face 
our  election  process,  and  the  issues 
that  really  concern  the  American  peo- 
ple 

Mr  SPECTKR  Mr  President,  after 
considerable  reflection.  I  have  decided 
to  vote  for  the  so-called  motor-voter 
legislation  because,  on  a  close  call.  I 
believe  that  extending  the  franchise 
outweighs  the  dangers  of  fraud  in  this 
bill 

During  my  tenure  in  the  Senate,  I 
have  consistently  supported  expansion 
of  the  voting  rights  laws  to  extend  the 
vote  to  as  many  Americans  as  possible 
This  particular  hill  has  been  very  trou- 
blesome for  me  because  of  the  openings 
for  fraudulent  voting.  When  1  was  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Philadelphia  in  the 
late  1960"s  and  early  1970'8.  I  saw  the 
grave  problems  in  voter  fraud  and  the 
difficulty  of  effective  law  enforcement. 

As  noted  in  my  floor  statement  yes- 
terday, I  was  disappointed  that  the 
bills  sponsors  were  unwilling  to  accept 
my  amendment  on  mail-in  registration 
which  would  have  disqualified  a  mail- 
in  applicant  if  the  verifying  letter  sent 
to  hl&her  address  was  returned  to  the 
State  where  the  addressee  was  un- 
known. As  also  noted  in  that  floor 
statement,  it  would  have  been  pref- 
erable had  the  bill  required  that  a 
mail-in  registrant  vote  in  person  in  the 
first  election  after  registration. 

The  debate  on  my  amendment,  and 
on  other  amendments  related  to  fraud, 
should  have  the  therapeutic  effect  of 
alerting  law  enforcement  officers  to 
the  dangers  of  vote  fraud,  especially  in 
the  context  of  mail-in  registration 
where  absentee  ballots  are  used. 

I  opposed  the  amendment  to  impose  a 
mandatory  sentence  for  fraudulent  reg- 
istration because  I  believe  that  would 
discourage  prosecuting  attorneys  from 
bringing  such  cases  wh«^re  the  sentence 
was  so  severe.  The  extended  discussion 
on  other  enforcement  provisions,  in- 
cluding increased  penalties  and  the 
dangers  of  noncitizen  voting,  should 
further  put  State  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers on  notice  on  the.se  important  mat- 
ters. It  may  be  that  the  States  will  be 
persuaded  on  their  own  to  institute 
safeguards,  such  as  my  amendment  on 
mail-in  registration 

P"or  these  reasons,  on  balance.  I  am 
voting  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  today  in  support  of  the  National 
Voter  Registration  Act.  better  known 
as  the  motor-voter  bill.  As  a  cosponsor 
of  this  legislation.  I  strongly  urge  this 
body  to  take  a  stand  against  one  of  the 
greatest  threats  to  our  Republic— voter 
indifference.  The  motor-voter  bill  will 
facilitate  voter  registration,  tearing 
down  a  barrier  to  participation  in  our 
political  process  And  that.  I  think  we 
can  all  agree,  is  a  noble  goal. 

This  bill  provides  a  mechanism  to 
reach  American  citizens.  By  providing 


voter  registration  at  locations  visited 
by  millions  of  citizens  each  year,  this 
bill  will  significantly  decrease  the 
number  of  disenfranchised  voters 

The  lack  of  voter  participation  in 
this  country  is  absolutely  alarming.  In 
the  1988  Presidential  election.  70  mil- 
lion Americans  were  not  registered  to 
vote.  Only  about  half  of  the  voting  age 
population  bothered  to  cast  their  bal- 
lots. Among  those  18  to  20  years  old. 
only  a  third  bothered  to  vote.  And  in 
the  1990  congressional  elections,  na- 
tional voter  turnout  was  a  pitiful  36 
percent. 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  evidence 
suggests  that  most  people  who  have 
registered  to  vote  actually  do  vote.  Ac- 
cording to  Bureau  of  Census  estimates, 
voter  turnout  of  registered  voters  in 
Presidential  elections  hovers  around  85 
to  90  percent.  The  motor-voter  bill  ad- 
dresses one  of  the  main  obstacles  to 
voter  participation— failing  to  register. 

The  National  Voter  Registration  Act 
has  three  main  provisions.  The  first 
section  requires  States  to  treat  a  driv- 
er's license  application  or  renewal  as 
an  application  for  voter  registration. 
Most  States  require  licenses  to  be  re- 
newed every  few  years.  By  providing 
voter  registration  forms  as  part  of  the 
drivers  license  application,  we  will  tap 
into  that  reservoir  of  potential  voters. 

The  second  section  of  this  bill  re- 
quires States  to  use  a  mail-in  voter 
registration  form  promulgated  by  the 
Federal  Election  Commission.  Alter- 
natively. States  whose  applications 
meet  Federal  guidelines  may  use  their 
own  mail  voter  registration  form.  To 
avoid  potential  fraud,  a  state  may  re- 
quire people  who  registered  by  mall  to 
show  up  in  person  the  first  time  they 
vote. 

The  third  provision  of  this  bill  des- 
ignates certain  State.  Federal,  and  pri- 
vate sector  locations  to  distribute  and 
process  voter  registration  applications 
All  offices  providing  public  assistance, 
unemployment  compensation,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  and  State-funded 
programs  that  afford  services  primarily 
to  {jersons  with  disabilities,  will  be 
equipped  to  register  voters. 

Mr.  President,  we  established  the 
programs  that  these  Government  agen- 
cies provide  to  serve  and  help  p)eople.  I 
believe  we  would  be  doing  a  disservice 
to  them  if  we  did  not  make  it  conven- 
ient for  them  to  register  to  vote.  When 
waiting  in  line,  filling  out  forms,  or  be- 
fore meeting  with  a  counselor,  these 
individuals  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
give  something  back  to  society.  They 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  register  to 
vote  and  lend  their  voice  to  the  politi- 
cal process. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  ask  most  people 
why  they  did  not  vote  in  the  last  elec- 
tion, they  would  probably  give  one  of 
two  answers.  The  first  is  that  they  did 
not  believe  that  their  one  vote  makes  a 
difference.  We  need  to  educate  them 
that  their  vote  does  make  a  difference. 


but  that  problem  will  have  to  be  tack- 
led another  day. 

The  second,  and  more  likely,  re- 
sponse from  nonvoters  is  that  they 
simply  did  not  have  the  time  to  reg- 
ister. Americans  are  busy  people.  We 
work  long  hours,  we  have  bills  to  pay, 
children  to  raise,  families  to  care  for. 
When  registering  to  vote  is  inconven- 
ient, some  people  just  can't  find  the 
time  to  do  it. 

In  Minnesota,  we  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  making  it  convenient  for 
people  to  register  to  vote.  We  imple- 
mented same-day  voter  registration  a 
few  years  ago  Subsequently,  we  have 
had  the  highest  voter  turnout  of  any 
State  in  the  Nation.  Its  hard  to  argue 
with  success 

Mr.  President,  when  more  Americans 
vote,  we  renew  the  lifeblood  of  the  po- 
litical process.  Instead  of  alienating 
our  citizens  by  erecting  barriers  to  vot- 
ing, we  must  tear  down  those  obsta- 
cles We  must  continue  to  find  ways  to 
capture  the  interest  of  our  electorate. 
From  a  public  policy  point  of  view,  we 
all  benefit  from  increased  participation 
in  the  electoral  process. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons.  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation.  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  support  in- 
creased voter  participation  by  support- 
ing final  passage  of  the  motor-voter 
bill. 

Mr.  DOLE  .Mr  President,  my  re- 
marks today  will  ^r  hi-u-f  We  have  dis- 
cussed this  issue  fill  yiviis.  Everyone 
knows  if  they  are  voting  up  or  down. 
And  everyone  knows  that  this  bill  is 
going  to  pass.  And  everyone  knows 
that  the  President  will  veto  the  bill. 
and  the  veto  will  be  sustained. 

Let  us  face  it.  this  bill  is  in  bad  need 
of  a  tuneup.  It  is  a  lemon,  a  money- 
guzzling  clunker  that  ought  to  be 
junked,  not  enacted  into  law.  So  when 
the  smoke  clears  on  this  motor-voter 
clunker,  you  will  not  see  reform,  just 
the  status  quo  by  stalemate  the  Demo- 
crats are  insisting  on. 

I  think  all  of  us — even  supporters  of 
this  bill— can  agree  that  it  needs  re- 
pairs. The  States,  counties,  and  local 
governments  have  all  expressed  con- 
cerns with  the  legislation.  Yet.  as  we 
saw  yesterday,  the  Democrats  refused 
to  allow  good-faith  improvements  to  be 
made. 

Last  week.  Senator  Stevens  offered 
substitute  legislation.  It  was  more 
flexible,  it  cost  far  less,  it  beefed  up 
Federal  and  State  efforts  to  combat 
election  fraud,  and  it  would  have  been 
signed  by  the  President 

But.  once  again,  the  Democrats  opted 
for  the  status  quo  rather  than  true  re- 
form. 

As  I  have  said  before.  Mr  President. 
no  one  knows  how  much  this  bill  is 
going  to  cost,  but  it  is  certain  to  be  a 
big  case  of  sticker  shock  for  the  States, 
to  the  tune  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  But  since  the  costs  are  passed 
along  to  the  States,  my  friends  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  aisle  do  not  appear 
be  concerned. 

I  juist  wish  that,  in  passing  this  legis- 
lation, they  would  also  have  the  cour- 
age to  tell  the  States  how  they  should 
pay  for  it.  Should  they  cut  their  edu- 
cation budgets':'  Should  they  cut  law 
enforcement  How  about  child  nutri- 
tion programs'' 

The  vast  majority  of  States  have  al- 
ready adopted  or  are  studying  motor- 
voter  programs.  These  programs  are 
designed  to  meet  the  individual  needs 
of  the  States,  and  they  are  ones  they 
have  determined  they  can  afford. 

But  Uncle  Sam  knows  best,  we  are 
told  And  Uncle  Sam  is  going  to  tell 
the  States  what  works,  and  they  have 
to  find  a  way  to  pay  for  it. 

.\nd  once  again.  Mr.  President,  an 
American  public  starving  for  change 
will  have  been  served  another  plate  of 
warmed-over  status  quo. 

.Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  my  friend  the  Assistant  Ma- 
jority Leader  Wendell  P'ord  for  his 
leadership  and  diligence  on  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 

Passage  of  the  motor-voter  bill  has 
taken  more  than  one  Congress.  In  the 
101st  Congress,  as  chairman  of  the  Con- 
stitution Subcommittee,  I  held  a  hear- 
ing on  and  cosponsored  the  Equal  .Ac- 
cess to  Voting  .\ct  of  1989.  The  reforms 
embodied  m  the  m,otor-voter  bill  that 
we  will  pass  today  directly  address  the 
barriers  to  voter  registration  and  par- 
ticipation that  significantly  hamper 
our  abilit.v  to  carry  out  our  democratic 
principles 

When  we  advance  the  right  to  vote, 
we  advance  our  Nation.  As  Justice 
Bla^  k  wrote  in  one  of  the  celebrated 
voting  rights  cases: 

No  nttht  IS  more  precious  in  a  free  country 
than  that  of  having  a  voice  in  the  election  of 
those  who  make  the  laws:  other  rights,  even 
the  most  basic,  are  lUusor.v  if  the  right  to 
vote  IS  undermined 

Most  recently,  the  Los  .■\ngeles  riots 
after  the  Rodney  King  verdict  dem- 
onstrated what  happens  when  people 
lose  hope.  We  need  to  do  whatever  we 
can  to  restore  faith  m  oui'  institutions 
and  encourage  people  to  channel  their 
messages  through  legal  means.  Remov- 
ing barriers  to  voter  participation  :s 
one  way  to  do  so, 

Mr,  President.  I  am  pleased  that  m 
my  home  State  of  Illinois  there  is 
strong  support  for  the  motor-voter  leg- 
islation. Obviously,  nothing  that  comes 
before  us  gets  universal  support  or  op- 
position. A  number  of  the  vigorous  and 
active  county  clerks  in  Illinois  support 
the  changes  in  .S.  250. 

As  David  OiT.  Cook  County  clerk 
stated  recently: 

More  than  ninety  percent  of  eligible  voter.s 
would  be  reached  by  the  National  Voter  Reg- 
istration Act.  Now.  appro.ximately  178  mil- 
lion .Americans  are  eligible  to  vote  yet  70 
million  people  are  not  registered  to  vote. 
This  act  helps  those  not  registered  to  have 
easier  access  to  the  registration  process.  In 
suburban  Cook  County,  this  would  mean  an 
increase  of  130.000  voters. 


During  the  debate  over  motor-voter, 
other  local  election  officials  came  for- 
ward in  support  of  the  changes.  In 
Henry  County,  county  clerk  Martha 
Sawyer  stated: 

I'm  in  favor  of  anything  that  would  get 
people  to  vote.  I  don't  look  forward  to  the 
administrative  headaches  but  I  think  we  ab- 
solutely should  try  to  make  voting  acces- 
sible to  everyone.  Of  course,  were  going  to 
have  to  roll  up  our  shirt  sleeves  and  dig  m 
also. 

And  Dick  Liebovitz,  Rock  Island 
County  clerk  said. 

I  have  no  problems  with  mail-in  registra- 
tion, Scott  County  has  mail  in  registration 
and  there  seem,s  to  be  no  problems  with  it. 

Some  have  suggested  that  this  bill  is 
costly.  In  fact,  the  opposite  is  true.  It 
is  estimated  that  deputy  registrars 
cost  anywhere  from  $1  to  S15  per  voter 
registered.  Motor-voter  programs  aver- 
age between  3  cents  and  thirty  three 
cents  cost  p>er  voter  registered.  And, 
Mr.  President,  we  can  not  afford  the 
costs  to  this  society  when  people  do 
not  participate  in  the  civic  process. 

Later  this  year,  I  will  be  bringing  to 
the  floor  my  legislation  to  extend  the 
life  of  section  203  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  its  language  assistance  provisions. 
On  a  cost  effective  basis,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  has  been  successful  in 
enfranchising  U.S.  citizens  who  are  not 
fully  proficient  m  English.  Although 
the  \'oting  Rights  .Act  is  not  a  part  of 
the  bili  that  we  will  pass  today.  I  am 
hopeful  that  it.  too.  will  have  the  sup- 
port of  our  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  so  that  democracy  and  par- 
ticipation are  enhanced  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  S.  250.  the  National 
Voter  Registration  .Act  of  1991. 

Over  the  past  30  years,  America  has 
been  faced  with  the  painful  reality  of 
declining  public  involvement  in  the  po- 
litical process.  Last  year  we  celebrated 
the  20th  annivensary  of  the  26th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  granting  18- 
to  20-year-olds  the  right  to  vote.  The 
26th  amendment  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  ratified  by  the  States  faster 
than  any  other  constitutional  amend- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  Union. 

And  yet  this  year,  it  is  likely  that 
less  than  50  percent  of  all  qualified  vot- 
ers will  turn  out  on  election  day  to 
choose  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  causes  of  the  dramatic  de- 
cline in  voter  participation  have  been 
debated  b.v  experts  for  years. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  fewer  and 
fewer  Americans  feel  as  if  their  vote 
counts.  This  disturbing  trend  must  be 
stopped,  and  we  must  again,  as  individ- 
uals and  as  a  nation,  dedicate  ourselves 
to  becoming  active  participants  in  our 
democratic  form  of  self-government. 

Last  Congress.  I  voted  against  clo- 
ture on  a  similar  bill.  S.  874.  because 
the  bill  did  not  address  a  number  of  my 
concerns,  such  as  funding  for  local  con- 
version   costs,    an    overly    restrictive 


purging  process  of  voter  lists,  and  over- 
ly prescriptive  forms  for  registration 

Since  that  time  a  great  deal  of  work 
has  been  done  on  this  measure.  For  in- 
stance. I  would  like  to  thank  Senator 
FORD  and  Senator  H.^tfield  for  rec- 
ognizing the  need  for  a  more  flexible. 
properly  funded  program.  And  while  I 
may  not  be  in  complete  agreement 
about  certain  specific  components  of 
the  bill.  I  am  certain  that  passage  of  S, 
250  is  m  the  best  interest  of  our  Democ- 
racy, This  bill  can  have  a  tangible 
positive  impact  on  voter  participation 
m  .America. 

Without  question,  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  bill  Is  going  to  mean  that 
current  policies  will  need  to  change  m 
a  number  of  States,  including  Mon- 
tana. However,  the  sponsors  and  the 
committee  have  developed  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  mitigates  most  poten- 
tial problems  while  at  the  same  time 
retaining  the  integrity  and  positive 
values  of  the  motor-voter  program. 

Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  act.  Over  90 
percent  of  all  eligible  voters  in  this 
country  have  a  drivers  license  or  State 
ID  card.  .And  yet  less  than  45  percent  of 
all  qualified  voters  between  18  and  24 
are  registered  to  vote.  If  the  provisions 
of  S.  250  will  allow  us  to  franchise  even 
half  of  these  people  into  the  election 
process,  the  impact  will  be  enormous. 
Such  participation  may  well  help  ease 
the  frustration  that  many  feel  with  the 
political  process  today. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  >Mr, 
RoBB).  The  period  for  morning  business 
is  now  closed. 


NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  final  passage  of  S.  250. 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  250)  to  establish  national  voter 
registration  procedures  for  Federal  elec- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER       The 

question  is.  Shall  the  bill,  as  amended, 
pass':'  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

.Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [.Mr.  BENTSEN].  Is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  .Are  there 
any  other  Senators  m  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote'' 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  61. 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  98  Leg.] 
YEAS— €1 


.^dams 

Biden 

Bradie.N 

.Mfaka 

BingajruiD 

Breaux 

Baucus 

Boren 

Br>-ftE 
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Muinti»'rs 

Henin 

Packwood 

Hunllck 

Inouje 

Pell 

Byrd 

Jeffords 

Pry  or 

Conrad 

Johnston 

Reld 

Cnuislon 

KnsK-n 

Rlegle 

Duchle 

Kennedy 

Itobb 

DeConcini 

K.'rn?y 

Rockefeller 

Dixon 

Kerr>' 

Sanford 

Dodd 

Kohl 

Sarhanes 

Durenberger 

Lautenhcrg 

Safser 

EZOD 

Leahy 

Shelby 

Ford 

Levin 

Simon 

Fowler 

Llebermnn 

Specter 

Olenn 

MeUenbaum 

Wellstone 

Oore 

MikulskI 

Wlrth 

Cr&luun 

Mitchell 

Woftoni 

H&rkin 

Moynihan 

Hatndd 

Nunn 

NAYS— 38 

Bond 

Gorton 

Nlckles 

Brown 

Griixnm 

Preasler 

Bums 

OraMley 

Roth 

ChAfce 

Hatch 

Rudnuui 

CoaU 

Helms 

Seymour 

Cochran 

Hollinfts 

Sunpison 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Smith 

Cpalg 

Lott 

Stevens 

D'Amato 

Lugar 

Symms 

Danforth 

Mack 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McCain 

Wallop 

DomenUri 

MeConnell 

Wirner 

Cam 

MurkowskI 

NOT  variNG 

Bf-nlsen 

1 

So,  the  bill  (S.  250).  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows; 

S.  230 

Be  U  enacted  bu  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives uf  the  i'nited  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assrmhlni. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLJE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■National 
Voter  Rejristratlon  Act  of  1992  ". 
SEC.  2.  nNDINGS  AND  PtTRPOSES. 

la)  Findings— The  Conffress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  is  a  fundamental  riKht; 

(2)  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  Kovernmenta  to  promote  the  exercise  of 
that  right;  and 

(3)  discriminatory  and  unfair  registration 
laws  and  procedures  can  have  a  direct  and 
damaging  effect  on  voter  participation  in 
elections  for  Federal  office  and  dispropor- 
tionately harm  voter  participation  by  var- 
ious (rroups.  includlnK  racial  minorities 

(b)  Purposes— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are— 

11)  to  establish  procedures  that  will  in- 
crease the  number  of  eligible  citizens  who 
register  to  vote  in  elections  for  Federal  of- 
fice; 

|2)  to  make  it  possible  for  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  to  implement  this 
Act  in  a  manner  that  enhances  the  participa- 
tion of  eligible  citizens  as  voters  in  elections 
for  Federal  office; 

1 3)  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  electoral 
process:  and 

i4)  to  ensure  that  accurate  and  current 
voter  registration  rolls  are  maintained. 

SEC.  3.  DEKI-MTIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act — 

il)  the  term  •election"  has  the  meaning 
stated  in  section  301(1)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431(1 1»; 

1 2)  the  term  'Federal  office"  has  the  mean- 
ing stated  in  section  301(3)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U  S.C. 
431(3)); 

(3)  the  term  "motor  vehicle  drivers  li- 
cense" Includes  any  personal  identification 
document  issued  by  a  State  motor  vehicle 
authority; 


(4)  the  term  "State"  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and 

(5)  the  term  "voter  registration  agency" 
means  an  office  designated  under  section 
7(ai(li  to  perform  voter  registration  activi- 
ties. 

SEC.  4  NATIONAI.  PUfXFrHRES  FOR  VOTER 
KE(.ISTRAI10V  yt)H  ELECTIONS  FOR 
EEUEKAL  OEER  E. 

(a>  Ln  General.  — Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (bi.  notwithstanding  any  other 
Federal  or  State  law.  in  addition  to  any 
other  method  of  voter  registration  provided 
for  under  State  law.  each  State  shall  estab- 
lish procedures  to  register  to  vote  in  elec- 
tions for  Federal  office — 

(1)  by  application  made  simultaneously 
with  an  application  for  a  motor  vehicle  driv- 
er's license  pursuant  to  section  5: 

(2)  by  mail  application  pursuant  to  section 
6;  and 

(3)  by  application  in  person— 

(A)  at  the  appropriate  registration  site  des- 
ignated with  respect  to  the  residence  of  the 
applicant  in  accordance  with  State  law;  and 

(B)  at  a  Federal.  State,  or  nongovern- 
mental office  designated  under  section  7. 

(b)  NOSAPPLICABILITY  TO  CERTAIN 

STATES.— This  Act  does  not  apply  to  a  State 
described  in  either  or  both  of  the  following 
paragraphs: 

IDA  State  in  which  there  is  no  voter  reg- 
istration requirement  for  any  voter  in  the 
State  with  respect  to  an  election  for  Federal 
office. 

(2)  A  State  in  which  all  voters  in  the  State 
may  register  to  vote  at  the  polling  place  at 
the  time  of  voting  in  a  general  election  for 
Federal  office 

SEC.  5.  SIMI  1  lANKH  S  AI'PI  K  ATIOV  E(IR 
NorVK  KM.Isnt.vriON  and  Al'Pl.l 
(  AHON  KtH  MOMIK  \HI1H.E  IJKIV 
KH>i  IJ(  ESSE 

(a)  In  Gt.NtKAL  -.;.  K.\>^tp;  .t.,  provided  in 
subsection  (bi,  each  State  motor  vehicle 
drivers  license  application  (including  any 
renewal  application)  submitted  to  the  appro- 
priate State  motor  vehicle  authority  under 
State  law  shall  serve  as  an  application  for 
voter  registration  with  respect  to  elections 
for  Federal  office. 

(2)  An  application  for  voter  registration 
submitted  under  paragraph  di  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  updating  any  previous  voter  reg- 
istration by  the  applicant. 

(b)  DECLINATION  TO  REGISTER.- (1 )  An  ap- 
plicant for  a  State  motor  vehicle  drivers  li- 
cense may  decline  in  writing  to  be  registered 
by  means  of  the  motor  vehicle  driver's  li- 
cense application 

(2)  No  Information  relating  to  a  declina- 
tion pursuant  to  paragraph  di  may  be  used 
for  any  purpose  other  than  voter  registra- 
tion. 

(C)  FOR.MS  AND  Procedires  — (1)  Each 
State  shall  Include  a  voter  registration  ap- 
plication form  for  elections  for  Federal  office 
as  part  of  an  application  for  a  State  motor 
vehicle  driver's  license. 

(2)  The  voter  registration  application  por- 
tion of  an  application  for  a  State  motor  vehi- 
cle driver's  license— 

(A)  may  not  require  any  information  that 
duplicates  information  required  in  the  driv- 
er's license  portion  of  the  form  (other  than  a 
second  signature  or  other  information  nec- 
essary under  subparagraph  iC)); 

(B)  shall  include  a  means  by  which  an  ap- 
plicant may  decline  to  register  to  vote  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b); 

(Ci  may  require  only  the  minimum  amount 
of  information  necessary  to— 

(i)  prevent  duplicate  voter  registrations: 
and 


(ii)  enable  State  election  officials  to  assess 
the  eligibility  of  the  applicant  and  to  admin- 
ister voter  registration  and  other  parts  of 
the  election  process; 

(Di  shall  include  a  statement  that — 

(il  states  each  eligibility  requirement  (in- 
cluding citizenshlpi; 

Mi)  contains  an  attestation  that  the  appli- 
i  ant  meets  each  such  requirement:  and 

iiiii  requires  the  signature  of  the  appli- 
cant, under  penalty  of  perjury:  and 

(El  shall  be  made  available  (as  submitted 
by  the  applicant,  or  in  machine  readable  or 
other  format)  to  the  appropriate  State  elec- 
tion official  as  provided  by  State  law. 

(di  CHANGE  OK  Address  -Any  change  of 
address  form  submitted  in  accordance  with 
State  law  for  purposes  of  a  State  motor  vehi- 
cle driver's  license  shall  serve  as  notification 
of,  change  of  address  for  voter  registration 
with  respect  to  elections  for  Federal  office 
for  the  registrant  involved  unless  the  reg- 
istrant states  on  the  form  that  the  change  of 
addre.«.><    is    not    for    voter    registration    pur- 

P()Sl'.~ 

SEC.  6   MAIL  KE.CilSTRATION 

lai  Form— (1)  Each  State  .shall  accept  and 
use  the  mail  voter  registration  application 
form  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  pursuant  to  section  9(a)(2)  for 
the  registration  of  voters  in  elections  for 
Federal  office. 

(2)  In  addition  to  accepting  and  using  the 
form  described  in  paragraph  (1 1.  a  State  may 
develop  and  use  a  mail  voter  registration 
form  that  meets  all  of  the  criteria  stated  in 
section  9(bi  for  the  registration  of  voters  in 
elections  for  Federal  office. 

(3i  A  form  described  In  paragraph  (li  or  (2) 
shall  be  accepted  and  used  for  notification  of 
a  registrant's  change  of  address. 

(b)  AVAILABILITY  OK  FORMS  —The  Chief 
Suite  election  official  of  a  State  shall  make 
the  forms  described  in  subsection  (ai  avail- 
able for  distribution  through  governmental 
and  private  entities,  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  making  them  available  for  organized 
voter  registration  programs. 

(ci  FiRsT-Tl.ME  VoTERs~(l)  Subject  to 
paragraph  (2).  a  State  may  by  law  require  a 
person  to  vote  in  person  if— 

(A)  the  person  was  registered  to  vote  in  a 
jurisdiction  by  mail,  and 

(B)  the  person  has  not  previously  voted  in 
that  jurisdiction. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1 )  does  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  a  person  — 

(A)  who  IS  entitled  to  vote  by  absentee  bal- 
lot under  the  Uniformed  and  Overseas  Citi- 
zens Absentee  Voting  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1973ff-l 
et  seq.  i; 

(Bi  who  is  provided  the  right  to  vote  other- 
wise than  in  person  under  section 
3ib)(2)(B)(ii)  of  the  Voting  Accessibility  for 
the  Elderly  and  Handicapped  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1973ee-l(bii2)(Bi(ii)):  or 

(C)  who  is  entitled  to  vot«  otherwise  than 
in  person  under  any  othor  Kcdera!  law 

SEC.  7.  VOTER  REGISTRATION  AGENCIES. 

lai  DESIGNATION.  (Il  Each  State  shall  des- 
ignate agencies  for  the  registration  of  voters 
in  elections  for  Federal  office. 

(2)  Each  State  shall  designate  as  voter  reg- 
istration agencies— 

(A)  all  offices  In  the  State  that  provide 
public  assistance,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, or  related  services:  and 

(B)  all  offices  In  the  State  that  provide 
State-funded  programs  primarily  engaged  in 
providing  services  to  persons  with  disabil- 
ities. 

(3)(A)  In  addition  to  voter  registration 
agencies  designated  under  paragraph  (2). 
each  State  shall  designate  other  offices  with- 
in the  State  as  voter  registration  agencies 


(Bi  Voter  registration  agencies  designated 
under  subparagraph  i.^i  may  include — 

(il  State  or  local  government  offices  such 
as  public  libraries,  public  schools,  offices  of 
1. ily  and  county  clerks  (including  marriage 
license  bureausi.  fishing  and  hunting  license 
bureaus,  government  revenue  offices,  and  of- 
fices not  described  in  paragraph  (2i(B)  that 
provide  services  to  persons  with  disabilities: 
and 

(il)  Federal  and  nongovernmental  offices. 
with  the  agreement  of  such  offices. 

i4m,^i  .^t  each  voter  registration  agency, 
the  following  services  shall  be  made  avail- 
able; 

(i)  Distribution  of  mall  voter  registration 
application  forms  in  accordance  wiih  para- 
graph (6) 

(ii)  Assistance  tc  applicants  in  completing 
voter  registration  application  forms. 

iiii)  Acceptance  of  completed  voter  reg- 
istration application  forms  for  transmittal 
to  the  appropriate  State  election  official. 

(Bi  If  a  voter  registration  agency  des- 
ignated under  paragraph  (2i(B)  provides  serv- 
ices to  a  person  with  a  disability  at  the  per- 
son's home,  the  agency  shall  provide  the 
services  described  in  subparagraph  t.\)  at  the 
person's  home. 

(5)  A  person  who  provides  service  described 
in  paragraph  i4)  shall  not — 

(A)  seek  to  influence  an  applicant's  politi- 
cal preference  or  party  registration: 

iB)  display  any  such  political  preference  or 
party  allegiance;  or 

(C)  make  any  statement  to  an  applicant  or 
take  any  action  the  purpose  or  effect  of 
which  is  to  discourage  the  applicant  from 
registering  to  vote. 

6 1  A  voter  registration  agency  that  is  an 
'iffiue  that  provides  service  or  assistance  in 
.liilition  to  conducting  voter  registration 
shall- 

(A)  distribute  with  each  application  for 
such  service  or  assistance,  and  with  each  re- 
certlfication.  renewal,  or  change  of  address 
form  relating  to  such  service  or  assistance — 

(1)  the  mail  voter  registration  application 
form  described  in  section  9(a)(2);  or 

(ill  the  office's  own  form  if  it  is  substan- 
tially equivalent  to  the  form  described  in 
section  9ia)(2l, 

unless  the  applicant,  in  writing,  declines  to 
register  to  vote: 

(B)  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  in- 
corporate in  application  forms  and  other 
forms  used  at  those  offices  for  purposes  other 
than  voter  registration  a  means  by  which  a 
person  who  completes  the  form  may  decline, 
in  writing,  to  register  to  vote  in  elections  for 
Federal  office:  and 

iCi  provide  to  each  applicant  who  does  not 
decline  to  register  to  vote  the  same  degree  of 
assistance  with  regard  to  the  completion  of 
the  registration  application  form  as  is  pro- 
vided by  the  office  with  regard  to  the  com- 
pletion of  its  own  forms. 

7 1  No  information  relating  to  a  declina- 
tion to  register  to  vote  in  connection  with 
an  application  made  at  an  office  described  in 
paragraph  i6)  may  be  used  for  any  purpose 
other  than  voter  registi-ation. 

ibl     FEDERAL     GOVERN.MENT     AND     PRIVATE 

Sector  Cooper.'iTIOn— .^U  departments, 
agencies,  and  other  entities  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  shall,  to 
the  greatest  extent  practicable,  cooperate 
with  the  States  In  carrying  out  subsection 
I  a.  and  all  nongovernmental  entities  are  en- 
(duraged  to  do  so 

.1.  i  TRANSMITTAL  Dkadline.  (1)  Subject  to 
paragraph  i2i.  a  completed  registration  ap- 
plication accepted  at  a  voter  registration 
agency  shall   be  transmitted  to  the  appro- 


priate State  election  official  not  later  than 
10  days  after  the  date  of  acceptance, 

(2i  If  a  registration  application  is  accepted 
within  5  days  before  the  last  day  for  registra- 
tion to  vote  in  an  election,  the  application 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  appropriate  State 
election  official  not  later  than  5  days  after 
the  date  of  acceptan(-e 

SEC.  8.  REQUIREMENTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  AD- 
.MINISTRATION  OF  VOTER  REG- 
ISTRATION. 

(ai  In  Gkneral  -  In  the  administration  of 
voter  registration  for  elections  for  Federal 
office,  each  Stale  shall— 

ill  ensure  that  any  eligible  applicant  is 
registered  to  vote  in  an  election— 

(.■\)  in  the  case  of  registration  wiih  a  motor 
vehicle  application  under  section  5.  if  the 
valid  voter  registration  form  of  the  applicant 
IP  submitted  to  the  appropriate  State  motor 
vehicle  authority  not  later  than  the  lesser  of 
30  days,  or  the  period  provided  by  State  law. 
before  the  date  of  the  election: 

(Bi  in  the  case  of  registration  by  mail 
under  section  6.  if  the  valid  voter  registra- 
tion form  of  the  applicant  is  postmarked  not 
later  than  the  lesser  of  30  days,  or  the  period 
provided  by  State  law.  before  the  date  of  the 
election; 

(C)  in  the  case  of  registration  at  a  voter 
registration  agency,  if  the  valid  voter  reg- 
istration form  of  the  applicant  is  accepted  at 
the  voter  registration  agency  not  later  than 
the  lesser  of  30  days,  or  the  period  provided 
by  State  law,  before  the  date  of  the  election: 
and 

(Di  in  an.v  other  case,  if  the  valid  voter 
registration  form  of  the  applicant  is  received 
by  the  appropriate  State  election  official  not 
later  than  the  lesser  of  30  days,  or  the  period 
provided  by  Stale  law.  before  the  date  of  the 
election: 

(2 1  require  the  appropriate  State  election 
official  to  send  notice  to  each  applicant  of 
the  disposition  of  the  application: 

(3 1  provide  that  the  name  of  a  registrant 
may  not  be  removed  from  the  official  list  of 
eligible  voters  excepts— 

(A)  at  the  request  of  the  registrant; 

(B)  as  provided  by  State  law.  by  reason  of 
criminal  conviction  or  mental  Incapacity:  or 

(C)  as  provided  under  paragraph  i4): 

(4)  conduct  a  general  program  that  makes 
a  reasonable  effort  to  remove  the  names  of 
ineligible  voters  from  the  official  lists  of  eli- 
gible voters  by  reason  of— 

{A)  the  death  of  the  registrant;  or 
(Bi  a  change  in  the  residence  of  the  reg- 
istrant, in  accordance  with  subsections  (bi, 
(CI,  and  (d): 

(5)  inform  applicants  under  sections  5.  6. 
and  7  of— 

(A  I  voter  eligibility  requirements;  and 
(Bi  penalties  provided  by  law  for  submis- 
sion of  a  false  voter  registration  application: 
and 

(6)  ensure  that  the  identity  of  the  voter 
registration  agency  through  which  any  par- 
ticular voter  is  registered  is  not  disclosed  to 
the  public. 

(b)  Confirmation  of  Voter  Registra- 
tion,—Any  State  program  or  activity  to  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  the  electoral  process  by 
ensuring  the  maintenance  of  an  accurate  and 
current  voter  registration  roll  for  elections 
for  Federal  office— 

(1)  shall  be  uniform,  nondiscriminatory, 
and  in  compliance  with  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  196.i  (42  U.S.C.  1973  et  seq.i:  and 

i2)  shall  not  result  m  the  removal  of  the 
name  of  any  person  from  the  official  list  of 
voters  registered  to  vote  in  an  election  for 
Federal  office  by  reason  of  the  person's  fail- 
ure to  vote. 


(ci  Voter  Removal  Programs  -mIi  a 
State  may  meet  the  requirement  of  sub- 
section (au4;  by  establishing  a  program 
under  which— 

(A)  change-of-address  information  supplied 
by  the  Postal  Service  through  its  licensees  is 
used  to  Identify  registrants  whose  addresses 
may  have  changed:  and 

(Bi  if  it  appears  from  information  provided 
by  the  Postal  Service  that— 

in  a  registrant  has  moved  to  a  different 
residence  address  in  the  same  registrar's  ju- 
risdiction in  which  the  registrant  :s  cur- 
rently registered,  the  registrar  changes  the 
registration  records  to  show  the  new  address 
and  sends  the  registrant  a  notice  of  the 
change  by  forwardable  mail  and  a  postage 
prepaid  pre-addressed  return  form  b.v  which 
the  registrant  may  verify  or  correct  the  ad- 
dress information,  or 

nil  the  registrant  has  moved  to  a  different 
residence  address  not  in  the  same  registrars 
jurisdiction,  the  registrar  uses  the  notice 
pi'ocedure  described  in  subsection  idi(2'  to 
confirm  the  change  of  address, 

i2)(Ai  A  State  shall  complete,  not  later 
than  90  days  prior  to  the  date  of  a  primary  or 
general  election  for  Federal  office,  any  pro- 
gram the  purpose  of  which  is  to  systemati- 
cally rem.ove  the  names  of  ineligible  voters 
from  the  official  lists  of  eligible  voters. 

(Bi  Subparagraph  (Ai  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  preclude- - 

(il  the  removal  of  names  from  official  lists 
of  voters  on  a  basis  described  in  paragraph 
(3)  (Ai  or  iBi  or  (4)(A)  of  subsection  (a):  or 

(11)  correction  of  registration  records  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

(di  Removal  of  Names  From  Voting 
Rolls.— Ill  A  State  shall  not  remove  the 
name  of  a  registrant  from  the  official  list  of 
eligible  voters  in  elections  for  Federal  office 
on  the  ground  that  the  registrant  has 
changed  residence  unless  the  registrant — 

(.\i  confirms  m  writing  that  the  registrant 
has  changed  residence  to  a  place  outside  the 
registrar's  jurisdiction  in  which  the  reg- 
istrant is  registered:  or 

(Bill)  has  failed  to  respond  to  a  notice  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  i2i:  and 

(ii)  has  not  voted  or  appeared  to  vote  (and. 
if  necessary,  correct  the  registrar's  record  of 
the  registrant's  address i  in  an  election  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
notice  and  ending  on  the  day  after  the  date 
of  the  second  general  election  for  Federal  of- 
fice thai  occurs  after  the  date  of  the  notice. 

(2i  A  notice  is  described  in  this  paragraph 
if  it  is  a  postage  prepaid  and  pre-addressed 
return  card,  sent  by  forwardable  mail,  on 
which  the  registrant  may  state  his  or  her 
current  address,  together  with  a  notice  to 
the  following  effect; 

lAi  If  the  registrant  did  not  change  his  or 
her  residence,  or  changed  residence  but  re- 
mained m  the  registrar's  jurisdiction,  the 
registrant  should  return  the  card  not  later 
than  the  time  provided  for  mail  registration 
under  subsection  laiilKBi,  If  the  card  is  not 
returned,  affirmation  or  confirmation  of  the 
registrant's  address  may  be  required  before 
the  registrant  is  permitted  to  vote  m  a  Fed- 
eral election  during  the  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  notice  and  ending  on  the  day 
after  the  date  of  the  second  general  election 
for  Federal  office  that  occurs  after  the  date 
of  the  notice,  and  if  the  registrant  does  not 
vote  in  an  election  during  that  period  the 
registrants  name  will  be  removed  f.'-om  the 
list  of  eligible  voters. 

(Bi  If  the  registrant  has  changed  residence 
to  a  place  outside  the  registrar's  jurisdiction 
m  which  the  registrant  is  registered,  infor- 
mation concerning  how  the  registrant  can 
continue  to  be  eligible  to  vote. 
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(3)  A  votlnif  reg-istrar  shall  correct  an  offi- 
cial list  of  eligible  voters  In  elections  for 
Federal  office  in  accordance  with  chan^fe  of 
residence  information  obtained  in  confornn- 
ance  with  this  subsection. 

(ei  Procedure  for  Voting  Following 
Failure  to  Return  Card  ili  a  registrant 
who  has  moved  from  an  address  in  the  area 
covered  by  a  polling  place  to  an  address  in 
the  same  area  shall.  notwithstandinR  failure 
to  notify  the  registrar  of  the  change  of  ad- 
dress prior  to  the  date  of  an  election,  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  at  that  polling  place  upon 
oral  or  written  affirmation  by  the  registrant 
of  the  change  of  address  before  an  election 
official  at  that  polling  place 

(2)(A)  A  registrant  who  has  moved  from  an 
address  in  the  area  covered  by  one  polling 
place  to  an  address  in  an  area  covered  by  a 
second  polling  plate  within  the  same  reg- 
istrar's jurisdiction  and  the  same  congres- 
sional district  and  who  has  failed  to  notify 
the  registrar  of  the  change  of  address  prior 
to  the  date  of  an  election,  at  the  option  of 
the  registrant— 

(i)  shall  be  permitted  to  correct  the  voting 
records  and  vote  at  the  registrants  former 
polling  place,  upon  oral  or  written  affirma- 
tion by  the  registrant  of  the  new  address  be- 
fore an  election  official  at  that  polling  place; 
or 

(llid)  shall  be  permitted  to  cojrect  the  vot- 
ing records  and  vote  at  a  central  location 
within  the  same  registrars  jurisdiction  des- 
ignated by  the  registrar  where  a  list  of  eligi- 
ble voters  Is  maintained,  upon  written  affir- 
mation by  the  registrant  of  the  new  address 
on  a  standard  form  provided  by  the  registrar 
at  the  central  location;  or 

(III  shall  be  permitted  to  correct  the  vot- 
ing records  for  purposes  of  voting  In  future 
elections  at  the  appropriate  polling  place  for 
the  current  address  and.  if  permitted  by 
Stale  law.  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  in  the 
present  election,  upon  confirmation  by  the 
registrant  of  the  new  address  by  such  means 
as  are  required  by  law 

(Bi  If  State  law  permits  the  registrant  to 
vote  In  the  current  election  upon  oral  or 
written  affirmation  by  the  registrant  of  the 
new  address  at  a  polling  place  described  In 
subparagraph  (AidixII).  voting  at  the  former 
p<jlllng  place  as  described  in  subparagraph 
(Ai(i)  and  at  a  central  location  as  described 
in  subparagraph  lAKtlxI)  need  not  be  pro- 
vided as  alternative  options. 

i3i  If  the  registration  records  indicate  that 
a  registrant  has  moved  from  an  address  in 
the  area  covered  by  a  polling  place,  the  reg- 
istrant shall,  upon  oral  or  written  affirma- 
tion by  the  registrant  before  an  election  offi- 
cial at  that  polling  place  that  the  registrant 
continues  to  reside  at  the  address  previously 
made  known  to  the  registrar,  be  permitted 
to  vote  at  that  polling  place. 

(f)  Change  ok  Voting  Address  Within  a 
Jurisdiction  -In  the  case  of  a  change  of  ad- 
dress, for  voting  purposes,  of  a  registrant  to 
another  address  within  the  same  registrars 
Jurisdiction,  the  registrar  shall  correct  the 
voting  registration  list  accordingly,  and  the 
registrant's  name  may  not  be  removed  from 
the  official  list  of  eligible  voters  by  reason  of 
such  a  change  of  address  except  as  provided 
In  subsection  (d). 

(g)  Conviction  in  Federal  Court  -  iU  On 
the  conviction  of  a  person  of  a  felony  in  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  the  Unit- 
ed States  attorney  shall  give  written  notice 
of  the  conviction  to  the  chief  State  election 
official  designated  under  section  10  of  the 
State  of  the  person's  residence. 

(2 1  A  notice  given  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  shall  Include— 


lAi  the  name  of  the  offender; 
(Bi   the   offenders  age  and   residence   ad- 
dress; 
(Ci  the  date  of  entry  of  the  judgment. 

(D)  a  description  of  the  offenses  of  which 
the  offender  was  convicted;  and 

(E)  the  sentence  imposed  by  the  court 

i3)  On  request  of  the  chief  State  election 
official  of  a  State  or  other  State  official  with 
responsibility  for  determining  the  effect  that 
a  conviction  may  have  on  an  offender's  qual- 
ification to  vote,  the  United  States  attorney 
shall  provide  such  additional  information  as 
the  United  States  attorney  may  have  con- 
cerning the  offender  and  the  offense  of  which 
the  offender  was  convicted 

(4 1  If  a  conviction  of  which  notice  was 
given  pursuant  to  paragraph  d)  is  over- 
turned, the  United  States  attorney  shall  give 
the  official  to  whom  the  notice  was  given 
written  notice  of  the  vacation  of  the  judg- 
ment. 

15)  The  chief  State  election  official  shall 
notify  the  voter  registration  officials  of  the 
local  Jurisdiction  in  which  an  offender  re- 
sides of  the  Information  received  under  this 
subsection. 

(hi  Reduced  Postal  Rates.— di  Sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  36  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  bv  adding  at  the  end 
the  following 


viilrr   r«'gistrH(iiiii 


"fSeSS.  Reduced    rHli".    for 
purpo«<^■ 

1  ti.-  Postal  Service  shall  make  available 
to  a  SUte  or  local  voting  registration  offi- 
cial the  rate  for  any  class  of  mail  that  is 
available  to  a  qualified  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion under  section  3626  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  mailing  that  the  official  certifies 
is  required  or  authorized  by  the  National 
Voter  Registration  Act  of  1992." 

(2i  Section  2401(ci  of  title  39.  United  Slates 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "and  3626(a> 
(hi  "  and  inserting  ■•3626<a)  (hi.  and  3629  ". 

(3i  Section  3627  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "or  3626  of  this 
title,  "  and  inserting  ■.  3626.  or  3629  of  this 
title  ". 

(4 1  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  36  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  Item  relating  to  section 
3628  the  following  new  item 
"3629.  Reduced  rates  for  voter  registration 
purposes" 

(I I  Public  Disclosure  of  Voter  Registra- 
tion Activities. -Ill  Each  State  shall  main- 
tain for  at  least  2  years  and  shall  make 
available  for  public  Inspection  and.  where 
available,  photocopying  al  a  reasonable  cost, 
all  records  concerning  the  implementation  of 
programs  and  activities  conducted  for  the 
purpose  of  ensuring  the  accuracy  and  cur- 
rency of  official  lists  of  eligible  voters,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  such  records  relate  to 
a  declination  to  register  to  vote  or  to  the 
identity  of  a  voter  registration  agency 
through  which  any  particular  voter  Is  reg- 
istered. 

(2 1  The  records  maintained  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  include  lists  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  persons  to  whom  notices 
described  in  subsection  idii2i  are  sent,  and 
Information  concerning  whether  or  not  each 
such  person  has  responded  to  the  notice  as  of 
the  date  that  Inspection  of  the  records  is 
made. 

(j)  Definition  -For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'registrar's  jurisdiction" 
means— 

111  an  incorporated  city,  town,  borough,  or 
other  form  of  municipality; 

(2 1  If  voter  registration  is  maintained  by  a 
county,  parish,  or  other  unit  of  government 


that  governs  a  larger  geographic  area  than  a 
municipality,  the  geographic  area  governed 
by  that  unit  of  government,  or 

(3i  If  voter  registration  is  maintained  on  a 
consolidated  basis  for  more  than  one  munici- 
pality or  other  unit  of  government  by  an  of- 
fice that  performs  all  of  the  functions  of  a 
voting  registrar,  the  geographic  area  of  the 
consolidated  municipalities  or  other  geo- 
irraphic  units. 

SK      »     FEDKRAI     (  <  K IKIIIVAI  l<  IN    AM)    lUC.UI.A 
riONS 

.a.  In  Genekal— The  Federal  Election 
Commission— 

(1 1  in  consultation  with  the  chief  election 
officers  of  the  States,  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  other  entities  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  representatives  of  nongovern- 
mental entitles,  shall  prescribe  such  regula- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act; 

i2i  in  consultation  with  the  chief  election 
officers  of  the  States,  shall  develop  a  mall 
voter  registration  application  form  for  elec- 
tions for  Federal  office; 

(3)  not  later  than  June  30  of  each  odd-num- 
bered year,  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  assessing  the  impact  of  this  Act  on 
the  administration  of  elections  for  Federal 
office  during  the  preceding  2-year  period  and 
including  recommendations  for  improve- 
ments In  Federal  and  State  procedures, 
forms,  and  other  matters  affected  by  this 
Act:  and 

(4 1  shall  provide  Information  to  the  States 
with  respect  to  the  resjxinsibilities  of  the 
States  under  this  Act 

(bi  Contents  of  Mail  Voter  Registration 
Form.— The  mail  voter  registration  form  de- 
veloped under  subsection  (ai(2i — 

(II  may  require  only  such  identifying  infor- 
mation (including  the  signature  of  the  appli- 
cant i  and  other  information  (including  data 
relating  to  previous  registration  by  the  ap- 
plicant), as  is  necessary  to  enable  the  appro- 
priate State  election  official  to  assess  the 
eligibility  of  the  applicant  and  to  administer 
voter  registration  and  other  parts  of  the 
election  process; 

(2)  shall  include  a  statement  that— 

(Al  specifies  each  eligibility  requirement 
(Including  ciilzenshipi; 

(Bi  contains  an  attestation  that  the  appli- 
cant meets  each  such  requirement;  and 

(Ci  requires  the  signature  of  the  applicant, 
under  penalty  of  perjury;  and 

(3)  may   not  include  any   requirement   for 
notarization  or  other  formal  authentication. 
SEC.   10.   DESIGNATION  OF  CHIEF  STATE   ELEC- 
TION OFFICIAL. 

Each  Stale  shall  designate  a  State  officer 
or  employee  as  the  chief  State  election  offi- 
cial to  be  responsible  for  coordination  of 
State  responsiblliti'-s  ii:)-\,-v  this  Act 
SEC.  11.  CIVIL  ENFOKC  K.MENT  AND  IKUAIT 
RIGHT  OF  ACTION. 

(ai  Attoh.skv  Gknkral  — The  Attorney 
General  may  bring  a  civil  action  in  an  appro- 
priate district  court  for  such  declaratory  or 
injunctive  relief  as  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act. 

(b)  Private  Rictrr  of  Action.— d  i  a  person 
who  is  aggrieved  by  a  violation  of  this  Act 
may  provide  written  notice  of  the  violation 
to  the  chief  election  official  of  the  State  in- 
volved. 

(2)  If  the  violation  is  not  corrected  within 
90  days  after  receipt  of  a  notice  under  para- 
graph (li,  or  within  20  days  after  receipt  of 
the  notice  If  the  violation  occurred  within 
120  days  before  the  dale  of  an  election  for 
Federal  office,  the  aggrieved  person  may 
bring  a  civil  action  in  an  appropriate  district 
court  for  declaratory  or  Injunctive  relief 
with  respect  to  the  violation 


(3i  If  the  violaf.un  uk  urred  within  30  days 
before  the  dale  of  an  t-ie.  lujn  for  Federal  of- 
fice, the  aggrieved  person  need  not  provide 
notice  to  the  chief  election  official  of  the 
Slate  under  pa.'-atrraph  d'  before  bringinc  a 
civil  action  under  paragraph  ^2). 

(c)  ATTORNEVs  Fees  —In  a  civil  action 
under  this  section,  the  court  may  allow  the 
prevailing  party  (other  than  the  Ur.ited 
Statesi  reasonable  attorney  fees.  includ;n^- 
htigation  expenses,  and  costs. 

di  Relation  to  Other  Laws.— di  The 
rights  and  remedies  established  by  this  sec- 
tion are  in  addition  to  all  other  rights  and 
remedies  provided  by  law.  and  neither  the 
rights  and  remedies  established  by  this  sec- 
tion nor  any  other  provision  of  this  Act  shall 
supersede,  restrict,  or  limit  the  application 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
1973  et  seq  1. 

(2 1  Nothing  in  this  Act  authorizes  or  re- 
quires conduct  that  is  prohibited  by  the  Vot- 
ing RitrhUs  Act  of  !965  42  U  S  C  1973  et  seq.). 
SEC.  12.  CRIMINAL  PENA1.TIES. 

A  person,  including  an  election  official, 
wrio  in  any  election  for  Federal  office— 

(li  knowingly  and  willfully  intimidates, 
threatens,  or  coerces,  or  attempts  to  intimi- 
date, threaten,  or  coerce,  any  person  for— 

(Al  registering  to  vote,  or  voting,  or  at- 
tempting to  register  or  vote; 

(Bi  urging  or  aiding  any  person  to  register 
to  vote,  to  vole,  or  to  attempt  to  register  or 
vole;  or 

(Ci  exercising  any  right  under  this  Act:  or 

(2 1  knowingly  and  willfully  deprives,  de- 
frauds, or  attempts  to  deprive  or  defraud  the 
residents  of  a  State  of  a  fair  and  impartially 
conducted  election  process,  by— 

(Al  the  procurement  or  submission  of  voter 
registration  applications  that  are  known  by 
the  person  to  be  materially  false,  fictitious, 
or  fraudulent  under  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  the  election  is  held;  or 

(Bi  the  procurement,  casting,  or  tabulation 
of  ballots  that  are  known  by  the  person  lo  be 
materially  false,  fictitious,  or  fraudulent 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the 
election  is  held. 

shall  be  fined  in  accordance  with  title  18. 
United  Slates  Code,  or  imprisoned  not  more' 
than  5  years,  or  both. 

SK(     i:i   EFFECTrVT.  DATE. 

r:,.-  .^^  •  .-ha;;  take  effect— 

.s  ■  •  :  •spect  to  a  Stale  that  on  the  date 
:  •■:  ::  'nt  of  this  Act  has  a  provision  in 
the  constitution  of  the  State  that  would  pre- 
clude compliance  with  this  Act  unless  the 
State  maintained  separate  Federal  and 
Stale  official  lists  of  eligible  voters,  on 
January  1.  1996;  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  any  Stale  not  described 
in  paragraph  (1 '.  on  January  I.  1994 

Mr.  MITCHELL  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill,  as  amended  was  passed. 

Mr  FORD  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
•iifreed  to. 


DKCLARLN'G  .AN  .\RTICLK  OF 
AMKN'DMFNT  TO  BE  THE  27TH 
AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  - 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  298  AND 
SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 120 
The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Under 

the  pt-evuius  order,  the  Senate  will  now 


vote  en  bloc  on  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 120  and  Senate  Resolution  298. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  pre- 
viously ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  bill  clerk  called  the 
roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Te.xas  [Mr.  BE.vrsEN]  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  m  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  99, 
nays  0.  as  follows; 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  99. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

^Ko;ican  Vote  Numbered  99  and  100  Leg. J 
VEAS-99 


Adams 

Fowler 

Mlkuiski 

Akaka 

Gam 

Mitchell 

Baucus 

Glenn 

Moynihan 

Biden 

Gore 

Murkowski 

BlDiiaman 

Gorton 

Nickles 

Bond 

Graluun 

Nunn 

Boren 

Gramm 

Packwood 

Bradley 

Grassley 

Pell 

Breaux 

Harkin 

Pressler 

Brown 

Hatch 

Pryor 

Bryan 

Hatfield 

Re  id 

Bumpers 

HeHin 

Riegle 

BurdtclE 

Helms 

Robb 

Bum.s 

Holhn^s 

Rockefeller 

Byrd 

iDouye 

Roth 

Chafee 

Jeffords 

Rudman 

Coats 

JoluistoD 

Sanford 

Cociu-an 

Kassebaum 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Sasser 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

Seymour 

Craig 

Kerrey 

Shelby 

Cranston 

Kerry 

Simon 

D  Amato 

Kohl 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Lautenberg 

Smith 

Daschle 

Leahy 

Specter 

DeConcini 

Levin 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Lieberman 

Symms 

Dodd 

Lott 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Domenici 

Mack 

Warner 

Durenljerver 

McCain 

Wellstone 

EXOD 

McConnell 

Wirth 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Wofford 

NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING-1 
Bent-sfn 

So,  the  resolutions  (S.  Res.  298  and  S. 
Con.  Res.  120i  were  agreed  to. 

The  preambles  were  a^-Teed  to. 

The     resolutions,     with     their     pre- 
ambles, read  as  follows; 
S.  Res.  298 

Whereas  two-thirds  of  each  House  of  the 
First  Congress  duly  proposed  in  1789  an  arti- 
cle of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  "No  law.  vary- 
ing the  compensation  for  the  services  of  the 
Senators  and  Representative,  shall  take  ef- 
fect, until  an  election  of  Representatives 
shall  have  intervened"; 

Whereas  if  duly  ratified  this  proposed 
amendment  on  the  effective  date  of  laws 
varying  the  compensation  of  Members  of 
(  oneress  would  be  the  T^^•enty-Seventh 
.Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States; 

Whereas  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
295.  One  Hundred  Second  Congress,  the  Ar- 
chivist of  the  United  States  has  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate,  with  copies  of  all  the 
resolution  of  ratification  in  his  office,  a  list 
of  States  of  the  Union  whose  legislatures 
have  ratified  the  proposed  article  of  amend- 
ment on  the  effective  date  of  laws  varvine 


the  compensation  of  Members  of  Congress; 
and 

Whereas  the  legislatures  of  the  Stales,  of 
.Maryland.  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina. 
Delaware.  Vermont.  Virginia.  Ohio.  Wyo- 
ming, Maine.  Colorado.  South  Dakota.  New- 
Hampshire.  .Arizona.  Tennessee,  Oklahoma. 
New  Mexico.  Indiana.  Utah,  Arkansas.  Mon- 
tana. Connecticut.  Wisconsin.  Georgia.  West 
Virginia.  Louisiana.  Iowa.  Idaho.  Nevada. 
.A;aska.  Orecon.  Minnesota.  Texas.  Kansas. 
Fior;da,  North  Dakota.  Alabama.  Missouri. 
Michigan.  New  Jersey,  and  Illinois,  oemg 
three-fourths  and  more  of  the  several  States 
of  the  Union,  have  ratified  the  proposed  arti- 
cle of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  on  the  effective  date  of  laws 
varying  the  compensation  of  Memoers  of 
Congress;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  article  of  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  on  the 
effective  date  of  laws  varying  the  compensa- 
tion of  Members  of  Congress,  duly  proposed 
by  two-thirds  of  each  House  of  the  First  Con- 
gress and  ratified  by  three-fourths  and  more 
of  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  has  be- 
come valid,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  be  known  as  the  Twenty- 
Seventh  Amendment. 

SEC.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
provide  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Ar- 
chivist of  the  United  Slates  and  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

S.  CON   Res.  120 

Whereas  two-thirds  of  each  House  of  the 
First  Congress  duly  proposed  in  1789  an  arti- 
cle of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  'No  law.  vary- 
ing the  compensation  for  the  services  of  the 
Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  lake  ef- 
fect, until  an  election  of  Representatives 
shall  have  intervened"; 

Whereas  if  duly  ratified  this  proposed 
amendment  on  the  effective  date  of  laws 
varying  the  compensation  of  Members  of 
Congress  would  be  the  Twenty-Seventh 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
295.  One  Hundred  Second  Congress,  the  Ar- 
chivist of  the'  United  States  has  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate,  with  copies  of  all  the 
resolutions  of  ratification  in  his  office,  a  list 
of  States  of  the  Union  whose  legislatures 
have  ratified  the  proposed  article  of  amend- 
ment on  the  effective  date  of  laws  varying 
the  compensation  of  Members  of  Congress; 
and 

Whereas  the  legislatures  of  the  States  of 
Maryland.  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina, 
Delaware.  Vermont.  Virginia.  Ohio.  Wyo- 
ming. Maine.  Colorado.  South  Dakota.  New- 
Hampshire.  Arizona.  Tennessee.  Oklahoma. 
New  Mexico.  Indiana.  Utah.  Arkansas.  Mon- 
tana. Connecticut.  Wisconsin.  Georgia.  West 
Virginia.  Louisiana.  Iowa.  Idaho.  Nevada. 
Alaska.  Oregon.  Minnesota.  Texas.  Kansas. 
Florida,  North  Dakota.  Alabama.  Missouri. 
Michigan.  New  Jersey,  and  Illinois,  being 
three-fourths  and  more  of  the  several  States 
of  the  Union,  have  ratified  the  proposed  arti- 
cle of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  on  the  effective  date  of  laws 
varying  the  compensation  of  Members  of 
Congress;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  article  of 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  on  the  effective  date  of  laws  vary- 
ing the  compensation  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, duly  proposed  by  two-thirds  of  each 
House  of  the  First  Congress  and  ratified  by 
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Ihree-fourihs  and  more  of  the  several  Slates 
of  the  Union,  has  become  valid,  to  all  Inlenla 
and  purposes,  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  shall  be  known  a»  the 
Twenty-Seventh  Amendment. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
provide  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  .Ar- 
chivist of  the  United  States 

Mr  GLP]NN  Mr  President.  I  movf  to 
reconsider  the  vote  and  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  t.ible. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 


MORNINt;   BISINESS 

Mr  GLKNN  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein. 

The  PHF:SID1NG  OFP'ICKR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  will  now  be  a  period  for  morn- 
ln»{  business. 

Who  seeks  recogrnition? 

Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi 


THE  27TH  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  COCHRAN  Mr  President.  I  rise 
to  comment  on  the  adoption  of  Senate 
Resolution  298  and  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  120  which  the  Senate  has 
just  approved. 

I  take  this  time  to  congratulate  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr  BYKi))  for  taking  the  lead  in 
developing  a  strategy  for  certifying  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  the  validity  of 
the  ademption  of  the  27th  amendment  to 
the  Constitul  ion 

Several  days  ago  I  took  the  floor  to 
urge  the  Congress  to  act  expeditiously 
to  express  itself  on  this  issue  so  there 
could  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to 
whether  or  not.  in  the  view  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  as  well,  the  ratifica- 
tion process  had  been  undertaken  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
stitution. I  am  glad  to  see  us  take  this 
action  today,  because  it  certainly  sets 
at  rest  any  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  Senate  feels  that  the  ratifica- 
tion process  is  valid. 

I  have  reviewed  the  remarks  that 
were  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
yesterday  by  Senator  BVRn  He  very 
clearly  and  thoroughly  sets  out  the 
factual  situation  and  the  reasons  for 
the  Senate  taking  the  action  which  it 
has  just  taken.  I  hope  now  the  other 
body  will  respond  in  the  same  fashion 
and  specifically  approve  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  120.  By  doing  so, 
the  Congress  will  have  spoken  with  one 
voice  that  the  27th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  is  duly  I'atified. 

The  question,  of  course,  in  the  minds 
of  some  is  whether  or  not  the  lengthy 
period  of  time  that  has  expired  between 


the  initial  adoption  by  Congress  of  the 
resolutions  to  amend  the  Constitution 
in  some  way  impairs  the  later  ratifica- 
tion of  the  amendment  by  the  requisite 
number  of  States 

It  seems  clear  that  under  the  deci- 
sions the  Supreme  Court  has  reached  in 
the  past  on  this  issue  the  final  arbiter 
of  questions  on  ratification  is  the  Con- 
gress. Therefore,  it  is  important  that 
the  Congress  speak  with  one  voice.  We 
have  adopted  a  Senate  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  process  is  completed;  is  valid;  and 
the  Constitution  is  duly  amended. 

We  have  also  invited  the  House  to 
join  us  in  this  resolution  by  adopting 
contemporaneously  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution which,  when  agreed  to  by  the 
House,  will  clearly  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  on  this  subject. 

In  this  instance  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant that  both  Houses  act  to  express 
themselves  clearly,  because  the  amend- 
ment goes  to  a  power  of  the  Congress. 
It  restricts  a  congressional  action  by 
saying  that  no  salary  increases  shall  be 
given  effect  unless  enacted  by  a  prior 
Congress.  That  is  the  crux  of  the  issue 
that  is  resolved  in  this  constitutional 
amendment,  and  it  is  important  for 
both  Houses  to  say  that  it  is  the  law  of 
the  land,  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  now 

I  hope  the  House  will  siiy  that  and 
say  it  soon. 

M.^DISOV  .\.MK.NDMKNT  ON  CONGRESSIONAL  PAY 

Mr  NICKLES  Mr  President,  when 
Michigan  became  the  38th  State  to  rat- 
ify the  so-called  Madison  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  it  set  into  motion 
the  process  of  making  the  amendment 
a  part  of  this  founding  document. 
Today,  the  Senate  is  considering  a  res- 
olution which  declares  this  amendment 
relating  to  congressional  pay  to  be  the 
27th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

That  amendment,  one  of  the  original 
12  proposed,  reads  as  follows 

Article  U.  No  law  varylnK  the  compensa- 
tion for  the  services  of  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives shall  take  effect,  until  an  elec- 
tion of  Representatives  shall  have  Inter- 
vened. 

This  is  a  fair  and  equitable  approach 
in  handling  congressional  pay.  This  is 
attested  to  by  the  fact  that  the  framers 
of  our  Constitution  seriously  consid- 
ered its  inclusion.  Today.  Congress 
faces  a  tremendous  credibility  gap  and 
this  is  one  reform  that  can  help  bridge 
that  gap. 

By  requiring  a  pay  increase  to  go 
into  effect  after  the  ensuing  election  of 
Representatives,  Members  will  not  ben- 
efit from  that  raise  until  the  voters 
have  spoken. 

This  amendment,  named  after  its  au- 
thor James  Madison,  was  first  intro- 
duced on  September  25.  1789,  along  with 
11  other  amendments  that  were  pro- 
posed for  inclusion  in  the  just-created 
Constitution.  Ten  of  these  amendments 
were  adopted  and  are  known  as  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 


When  the  amendment  was  first  con- 
sidered by  the  SUtes,  it  fell  four 
States  short  needed  for  inclusion  in  the 
Constitution.  We  now  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  this  amendment  added  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  and  restore 
some  of  the  integrity  to  our  represent- 
ative form  of  government. 

I  applaud  the  swift  action  taken  by 
the  leadership  of  both  Houses  and  my 
colleagues  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

RECARDINC  THE  TTrH  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr  President,  under 
the  Constitution,  the  Senate  has  the 
final  responsibility  to  determine 
whether  an  amendment  has  been  rati- 
fied by  three-quarters  of  the  States. 
Therefore.  I  am  pleased  to  support  the 
ratification  of  the  27th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  I  am  even  more 
proud,  however,  that  the  North  Caro- 
lina Legislature  was  the  second  State 
to  ratify  this  amendment  two  centuries 
ago. 

This  IS  certainly  a  historic  moment, 
because  it  is  unlikely  that  any  other 
proposed  amendment  will  require  or  be 
permitted  to  linger  for  200  years  before 
ratification  What  is  more  important, 
though,  is  that  although  this  proposed 
amendment  is  more  than  200  years  old. 
Its  principles  still  live.  The  public 
wants  to  be  sure  that  its  elected  public 
servants  do  not  use  their  office  for 
their  own  personal  enrichment. 

North  Carolina  voters  know  that  I 
voted  against  last  year's  congressional 
pay  raise  that  took  effect  in  mid-term. 
That  legislation  would  not  have  been 
constitutional  had  this  amendment 
been  in  effect  at  the  time  of  that  vote 
since  there  was  not  an  intervening 
election  between  the  time  of  that  vote 
and  effective  date  of  the  pay  raise. 

As  a  footnote  to  history,  today  the 
Senate  also  decided  to  declare  that 
four  other  proposed  and  pending 
amendments  which  were  outdated,  but 
which  did  not  have  expiration  dates, 
were  to  be  considered  to  have  lapsed. 
Those  amendments,  proposed  between 
1789  and  1924.  which  of  course  did  not 
become  law,  dealt  with  the  size  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  nobility, 
slavery,  and  child  labor,  all  being  is- 
sues that  Congress  ultimately  ad- 
dressed in  legislation  as  times  dictated 
the  need  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  an  important  aspect  of 
the  adoption  and  ratification  of  this 
amendment  is  how  efficiently  the 
States  and  the  Congress  can  act  when 
there  is  a  common  goal.  I  hope  that  we 
can  act  with  similar  clarity  of  purpose 
in  the  other  important  issues  that  face 
this  Congress  and  the  American  people. 

Mr  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  cosponsor  two  resolutions 
(S.  Con  Res  120  and  S.  Res.  298).  both 
of  which  recognize  the  validity  of  the 
27th  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. This  amendment,  initially  pro- 
posed by  James  Madison  in  1789.  pro- 
vides that.  "No  law.  varying  the  com- 
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pensation  of  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, shall  take  effect,  until  an 
election  of  Representatives  shall  have 
intervened." 

North  Carolina  was  the  second  State 
to  ratify  Madison's  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendmentr— on  December  22. 
1789—3  days  after  Maryland  ratified  it. 

At  the  time  of  ratification.  North 
Carolina's  congressional  delegation  — to 
whom  North  Carolinians  of  the  day  as- 
sumed the  amendment  would  soon 
apply  -had  not  yet  been  seated  in  Con- 
gress. North  Carolina  was  not  rep- 
resented at  the  First  Session  of  Con- 
gress. March  4^-September  29.  1789.  be- 
cause North  Carolina  had  not  itself 
ratified  the  Constitution.  The  delay 
was  due — as  all  schoolchildren  m  North 
Carolina  are  taught — or  should  be 
taught— to  our  State's  forefathers'  re- 
luctance to  approve  the  Constitution 
without  a  bill  of  rights.  After  receiving 
assurances  that  a  bill  of  rights  would 
be  forthcoming.  North  Carolina  did.  in 
fact,  ratify  the  Constitution  on  Novem- 
ber 21.  1789 

One  month  later.  Mr,  President,  the 
North  Carolina  General  Assembly  pro- 
ceeded to  ratify  what  has.  at  long  last, 
become  the  27th  amendment— the  sec- 
ond in  a  series  of  constitutional 
amendments  ratified  at  that  time.  Sev- 
eral of  these  amendments  became  part 
of  what  we  now  know  as  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

North  Carolina's  representatives 
then  packed  to  go  to  New  York.  I 
would  imagine,  fully  expecting  that 
their  own  pay  would  not — and  could 
not— be  raised  without  an  intervening 
election.  Unfortunately.  203  years 
piassed  before  the  requisite  number  of 
States  followed  the  lead  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Mary  1  an d- 

Jarnes  Madison,  author  of  this  sen- 
sible amendment,  recognized  that  the 
ability  of  Congress  to  raise  its  own  pay 
without  an  intervening  election  would 
create,  in  his  words.  "A  seeming  inde- 
corum." That  was  an  understatement. 
Congress  has  proved  Mr.  Madison  to  be 
correct  time  and  time  again. 

The  wisdom  of  Mr.  Madison's  pro- 
po.sal  has  become  clearer,  not  dimmer, 
with  the  passage  of  time,  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  Michigan  Legislature  for 
having  put  the  amendment  over  the 
top.  allieit.  203  years  after  North  Caro- 
lina did  so. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  action 
that  the  Senate  is  taking  today  regard- 
ing the  ratification  of  the  27th  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  significant. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  to 
be  commended  for  his  efforts  in  bring- 
ing these  resolutions  to  a  vote. 

Normally,  the  Senate's  role  is  to  leg- 
islate. Legislation,  of  course,  can  be 
erased  by  future  legislation.  The  action 
we  take  today  is  different.  It  is  indel- 
ible. It  is  final. 

It  IS  also  a  very  important  precedent. 
Senate  adoption  of  these  resolutions 
means   that  a  proposed  constitutional 


amendment,  once  believed  ineffective 
through  the  passage  of  time,  can  be  re- 
vived and  ratified.  We  owe  it  to  poster- 
ity, to  the  Constitution  that  has  served 
us  so  well,  and  the  American  public  to 
say  why.  While  the  Senate  reaches  the 
right  result  today.  I  regret  that  some 
questions  are  left  unanswered. 

The  problem  is  not  the  policy  em- 
bodied in  the  27th  amendment.  In  fact, 
part  of  the  problem  is  that  there  is  no 
opposition  to  the  policy,  so  that  the 
Senate  has  not  given  this  subject  the 
deliberation  it  so  richly  deserves. 

If  a  proposed  amendment  need  not  be 
ratified  by  the  requisite  number  of 
States  contemporaneously,  a  fact  we 
now  declare  by  these  resolutions,  then 
why  cannot  the  States  ratify  other 
long-forgotten  amendments''  Then  why 
cannot  the  States  ratify  even  the  ex- 
pired amendments--those  which  failed 
ratification  before  a  congressionally 
imposed  deadline— in  the  hope  that 
Congress  would  later  extend  the  dead- 
line'' 

I  am  troubled  by  these  questions  for 
several  reasons.  At  a  minimum,  the 
Senate  should  consider— in  addition  to 
the  action  taken  today— withdrawing 
all  prior  proposed  amendments  which 
are  not  governed  by  any  Congression- 
ally imposed  deadline  and  which  have 
not  been  ratified  to  make  clear  that 
these  proposals,  many  of  which  are 
controversial,  are  not  now  ratifiable. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  express  my  opin- 
ion, as  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Comm.ittee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
that  established  the  present  office  of 
the  Archivist,  that  the  functions  of 
that  office  under  section  106(b)  of  title 
I,  United  States  Code,  are  ministerial 
only:  To  count  the  number  of  ratifica- 
tions of  an  amendment  and  not  to  act 
as  a  constitutional  tribunal  to  "decide 
doubtful  questions"  of  law.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  Constitution  does  not  provide 
the  executive  branch  a  role  m  the 
amendment  process  except  where  Con- 
gress might  seek  to  provide  ancillary 
procedures  to  the  amendment-making 
process  by  statute,  which,  of  course, 
must  be  submitted  to  the  President  for 
approval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  any 
Senator  seek  recognition'? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SHELBY,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Shelby]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The 
ingly. 
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Senator    is    recognized    accord- 


VETERAN  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
said  that  war  is  hell.  Well,  if  this  is  so. 
then  peace  for  veterans  in  our  VA  hos- 
pitals as  a  hotter  and  deeper  hell  than 
the  hell  of  war. 

Three  months  ago  I  came  to  this 
floor  to  ask  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues in  stopping  what  I  thought  was 
the  ill-conceived  rural  health  care  ini- 
tiative. At  that  time  I  noted  that  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  medi- 
cal system  was  in  such  poor  shape,  that 
to  suggest  that  we  treat  the  rural  poor 
in  these  facilities  was  the  equivalent  of 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  Our  Na- 
tion's veterans  suffer  indignity  after 
indignity  in  these  underfunded,  poorly 
staffed  facilities.  Yet.  our  veterans  sec- 
retary suggests  that  we  should  heap 
another  insult  on  our  veterans  by  open- 
ing up  their  health  care  system  to  the 
general  population.  While  I  am  a  firm 
believer  m  the  need  for  comprehensive 
rural  health  care  facilities.  I  remain 
convinced  that  using  the  veterans  hos- 
pitals for  this  purpose  is  absolutely  in- 
defensible. 

Two  recent  events  only  serve  to  rein- 
force my  claim  that  the  VA  hospitals 
are  in  deplorable  shape  and  that  until 
we  treat  our  veterans  in  these  facilities 
with  some  form  of  human  dignity  and 
kindness,  we  cannot  possibly  admit 
nonveterans  to  these  facilities.  Last 
week  it  was  reported  in  the  press  in 
Washington  that  the  bodies  of  three 
veteran  patients  were  found  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Salem.  VA.  VA  hospital. 
One  patient  had  been  missing  for  15 
years.  Another  had  hanged  himself,  and 
a  third  patient  had  died  of  exposure. 
The  most  horrifying  aspect  of  this 
story  is  that  the  hospital  staff  and  ad- 
ministration had  little  awareness  of.  or 
concern  for.  their  disappearance.  One 
patient's  dietary  and  medication  chart 
was  still  being  filled  out  regularly  a 
month  after  the  patient  had  dis- 
appeared. 

In  a  se^^arate  event,  the  VA  has  ad- 
mitted responsibility  for  at  least  8 
deaths  as  the  result  of  poor  surgery 
techniques  at  its  North  Chicago  facil- 
ity. This  is  not  surprising,  since  off  the 
top  of  my  head  I  can  recall  three  recent 
cases  that  my  office  in  Alabamia  has 
handled  involving  botched  VA  surgery. 
One  constituent's  arm  was  left  useless 
after  a  seemingly  unnecessary  shoulder 
operation.  Another  was  left  a  quad- 
riplegic after  spinal  surgery. 

Another  was  discharged  with  internal 
bleeding  and  malnutrition  after  sur- 
gery. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  go  on  for  hours 
telling  VA  horror  stories.  All  of  my 
colleagues  hear  and  handle  thousands 
of  these  cases  a  year.  But  these  two  re- 
cent events  only  continue  to  point  up 
the   problems   in   the  VA  medical   sys- 
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tern.  Many  patients  seem  to  be  In  more 
danger  in  the  hospitals  than  they  were 
in  combat.  At  least  in  combat  they  had 
some  means  to  defend  themselves.  Vet- 
erans trust  the  VA  medical  system 
with  their  lives  and  defer  to  the  judg- 
ment of  its  physicians  and  staff.  Time 
after  time  this  trust  is  rewarded  with 
slipshod,  third-rate  care,  abuse  and  ne- 
Klect 

I  found  the  story  about  the  Salem. 
VA.  hospital  particularly  disturbing, 
since  it  was  one  of  the  two  hospitals 
slated  to  participate  in  the  Rural 
Health  Care  Initiative,  the  other  being 
Tuskegee.  AL.  1  cannot  understand 
how  a  hospital  that  does  not  even  know 
that  its  patients  have  disappeared  is 
supposed  to  be  a  model  for  integrated 
and  creative  health  care  delivery.  VA 
hospitals  cannot  even  provide  adequate 
care  for  their  present  clientele,  yet  the 
Secretary  wants  to  open  them  up  to 
the  general  public.  I  say  that  this  idea 
moves  beyond  the  ridiculous  into  the 
absurd. 

The  claim  has  been  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary that  these  hospitals  are  under- 
utilized and  must  expand  their  popu- 
lation pool  to  nonveterans.  On  the  sur- 
face the  actual  patient  numbers  might 
vindicate  his  claim.  Yet.  demographics 
provided  by  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  itself  show  that  the  number 
of  veterans  over  70  will  Increase  by  200 
percent  in  the  next  two  decades. 

Our  World  War  II  population  is  now 
at  the  age  when  it  will  require  the 
most  intensive  and  comprehensive 
health  care  Our  Korean  veterans  will 
reach  that  point  in  the  next  decade  and 
our  Vietnam  veterans  the  decade  after 
that.  It  would  seem.  Mr.  President, 
that  these  hospitals  should  be  more 
utilized  than  at  any  point  in  their  his- 
tory. 

Why.  then,  are  they  under  capacity? 
The  answer  is  rather  simple  Over  the 
past  10  years,  a  consistent  effort  has 
been  conducted  t.\  the  Department  and 
its  predecessor,  tht  VA.  to  limit  veter- 
ans access  to  the  VA  medical  system. 
This  limitation  has  been  carried  out  In 
a  variety  of  ways. 

First,  the  VA  has  made  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  patients  to  prove 
service  connected  disabilities. 

Second,  the  VA  has  raised  the  level 
of  disability  required  for  certain  treat- 
ments. 

Third,  the  VA  has  increasingly  re- 
quired more  and  more  patient  reim- 
bursement for  drugs  and  medical  treat- 
ment. 

Fourth,  the  VA  is  virtually  unwilling 
to  admit  that  collateral  medical  condi- 
tions result  from  service  related  inju- 
ries. 

And  finally,  the  VA  has  stonewalled 
admitting  service  related  disabilities 
for  radiation  exposure  and  agent  or- 
ange exposure,  because  to  do  so  would 
open  a  Pandora's  box  of  new  benefit 
payments  and  medical  claims.  The  net 
result  of  this  limitation   has  been   to 


make  free  medical  care  available  to 
only  the  most  poor  and  most  severely 
disabled  veterans 

Our  present  Veterans  Secretary 
seems  more  concerned  with  continuing 
these  practices  rather  than  acting  as 
an  advocate  for  veterans,  as  he  is  sup- 
posed to  do. 

While  some  blame  must  lay  with  the 
President  and  Congress  for  inadequate 
funding  for  veterans  programs,  the  Sec- 
retary is  only  exacerbating  the  present 
difficulties.  He  seems  more  interested 
in  Justifying  the  dismantling  of  the  VA 
medical  system  and  serving  the  needs 
of  nonveterans  than  in  correcting  the 
indignities  that  veterans  suffer  in  the 
hospitals  under  his  stewardship.  He 
places  himself  in  conflict  with  the  very 
constituency  that  he  is  appointed  to 
serve. 

I  would  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that 
if  the  Secretary  continues  to  criticize 
and  work  against  our  Nation's  veter- 
ans, then  the  President  should  find 
someone  who  will  be  more  responsive 
to  their  needs.  Otherwise  horror  stories 
like  Salem  and  North  Chicago.  IL.  will 
continue  and  veterans  will  continue  to 
be  excluded  from  their  hospitals,  while 
the  public  pronouncements  about  the 
need  to  open  the  hospitals  to  other  pa- 
tients will  continue. 

We  are  placing  our  veterans  in  a 
tarpaper  and  tin  shack,  and  then  tell- 
ing them  to  share  their  meager  dwell- 
ings with  their  unfortunate  neighbors. 
This  policy  is  cynical  and  unjust,  espe- 
cially when  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  works  to  exclude  veterans 
from  their  own  medical  system. 

Mr  President,  this  trend  must 
change.  I  am  today  calling  for  a  na- 
tionwide, comprehensive  investigation 
into  our  VA  hospital  system,  its  prob- 
lems with  patient  care,  and  its  system 
of  benefit  provision  that  is  so  weighted 
against  our  veterans.  The  situation  in 
these  hospitals  is  a  national  disgrace 
and  I  am  determined  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
Wofford).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas 

Mr,  PRYOR.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ELECTORAL.  COLLEGE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  take  just  a  very  few  mo- 
ments of  the  time  of  my  colleagues  to 
make  two  or  three  observations  and 
then  to  pose  a  question  regarding  the 
electoral  college. 

We  are  going  to  be  hearing  a  great 
deal  about  the  electoral  college  in  the 


weeks  and  months  ahead,  especially  as 
It  appears  thai  there  will  be  a  third- 
party  candidate  that  looms  before  us. 
As  we  all  know,  if  no  candidate  for 
President  receives  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  college  votes,  270  to  be  exact, 
of  538  votes,  the  President  will  be  se- 
lected in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Vice  President  will  be  chosen  by 
the  U.S.  Senate.  That  possibility 
should  send  a  shiver  down  the  spine  of 
each  Member  of  the  Congress. 

The  12th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, ratified  on  the  25th  day  of  Sep- 
tember. 180'3.  replaced  the  original 
third  paragraph  of  the  first  section  of 
the  second  article  of  the  Constitution 
regarding  the  electoral  college  and  the 
election  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President. 

The  12th  amendment,  Mr  President. 
states  the  contingency  if  no  Presi- 
dential candidate  receives  an  electoral 
majority.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
the  12th  amendment: 

The  person  havin^r  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  for  President.  .<;hall  be  the  President,  if 
such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  appointed,  and  if  no  per- 
son have  such  majority,  then  from  the  per- 
sons having  the  highest  numbers  not  exceed- 
ing three  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as 
President,  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the 
President. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  the  language 
of  the  12th  amendment. 

The  12th  amendment  also  goes  on 
further  to  outline  the  responsibilities 
of  this  body,  the  Senate,  if  no  can- 
didate receives  an  electoral  majority. 
Once  again  I  quote  from  the  12th 
amendment: 

THE  PERSON  HAVING  THE  GREATEST  NU.MBER  OF 
VOTES 

As  vice-president,  shall  be  the  vice  presi- 
dent. If  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  electors  appointed,  and  if 
no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  2 
hiKhest  numbers  on  the  list,  the  Senate  shall 
choose  the  vice  president:  a  quorum  for  the 
purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  number  of  Senators,  and  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a 
choice. 

That,  Mr.  President,  also  is  the  lan- 
guage from  the  12th  amendment. 

What  this  language  is  saying  is  that 
51  Senators  would  elect  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  my  question  foi'  the 
day  is  this:  Assuming  that  scenario  or 
that  environment,  assuming  the  Sen- 
ate must  choose  one  of  two  individuals 
to  become  Vice  President  when  those 
names  would  be  placed  before  this 
body— at  that  time  then  could  a  Sen- 
ator or  Senators,  filibuster  the  selec- 
tion of  Vice  President"!"  That  is  my 
question  for  the  moment. 

The  12th  amendment  clearly  states 
that  the  House  must  immediately  vote 
to  select  the  President  after  the  elec- 
toral votes  are  opened  and  counted. 
But  there  is  no  mention  of  the  word 
"immediate  "  or  any  time  reference  at 


all  in  the  class  that  dictates  the  Senate 
selection  of  the  Vice  Presidency 

Even  if  somehow  the  answer  to  my 
question  is  no,  in  other  words  that  one 
individual  could  not  filibuster,  or  a 
group  of  individuals  could  not  fili- 
buster, the  Senate  still  might  conduct 
a  disappearing  quorum  and  delay  the 
vole  indefinitely.  And  we  must  realize 
that  a  two-thirds  quorum  is  constitu- 
tionally necessary  on  this  vote  as 
clearly  set  out  by  the  12th  amendment. 

I  pose  these  observations  and  these 
questions  to  this  body,  not  because  I 
assume  it  will  happen— I  hope  this  does 
not  happ>en  -but  because  it  could  hap- 
pen under  our  chaotic  method  of  select- 
ing our  Nation's  two  highest  leaders. 

The  electoral  college  opens  the  door 
to  mischief  and  to  possible  constitu- 
tional disaster.  With  the  Presidential 
election  approaching,  and  only  a  few 
months  away,  the  three  candidates 
evenly  matched  in  the  very  early  na- 
tional polls.  Incidentally,  that  means 
absolutely  nothing  because  these  polls 
today  are  totally  ignoring  the  realities 
and  the  numbers  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege and  the  winner-lake-all  rule. 

.Mr.  President,  there  are  two  States 
that  do  not  have  the  winner-take-all 
rule.  One  is  the  State  of  Maine,  the 
other  is  the  State  of  Nebraska,  where 
there  is  a  proportional  representation 
of  the  number  of  votes  by  congres- 
sional district  reflected  m  the  electoral 
college.  But  almost  nightly,  or  two  or 
three  limes  every  week  now,  we  will 
pick  up  ihe  Washington  Post  or  the 
New  York  Times,  or  watch  one  of  the 
major  networks,  and  it  will  say  "Perot 
with  30-something  percent,  Clinton  at 
20-something  percent.  Bush  at  20-some- 
thing  percent." 

But,  Mr,  President,  that  reflects  for 
that  moment  the  popular  mood.  That 
reflects  for  that  moment  the  possible 
popular  vote.  Bui  Ihe  popular  vote  does 
not  choose  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  offers  ihe  danger  of  a  con- 
stitutional crisis.  It  is  looming.  It  is 
possible,  and  we  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  need  to  begin  correcting  the  sys- 
tem to  keep  thai  possibility  from  oc- 
curring. 

Mr.  President,  ii  is  far  too  late  in  the 
day  to  change  our  method  of  selecting 
our  ^'resident  before  this  year's  elec- 
tion. We  all  know  that.  Bui  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility. I  think,  of  this  body,  to 
inform  the  American  voters  of  the  pos- 
sibilities that  await  them  before  they 
go  into  the  voting  booth  on  November 
3  With  all  respect.  Mr.  President,  I  en- 
courage my  distinguished  colleagues, 
with  their  experience,  their  knowledge 
of  politics,  constiiutional  law,  and  of 
the  current  election  system,  to  join  me 
in  trying  to  bring  to  the  forefront,  to 
the  American  voters,  these  possibilities 
that  confront  us  as  a  country  because 
of  our  archaic  electoral  college. 

Mr.  President,  some  2  weeks  ago.  I 
introduced  .Senate  Joint  Resolution  297 
which    calls    for    the    abolition    of    the 


electoral  college  and  would  replace 
that  antiquated  system  with  a  direct 
popular  vote.  Since  that  time,  Mr. 
President,  we  have  seen  several  inter- 
esting articles  on  this  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  first  print  in  the  Record,  as 
we  build  a  record  during  this  year  on 
the  electoral  college,  an  article  from 
Time  magazine.  May  25,  1992  entitled 
"Electoral  Roulette." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Time  .MaKazme.  May  2b.  1992] 

Elkctor.al  Roi  lette 

iBy  Laurenee  I  Barrett) 

\V.^sHI^■GTON.  — Each  time  an  independent 
Presidential  prospect  rises  above  a?terisk 
standing,  an  alarm  shrieks  on  Capitol  H;i! 
Sure  enouRh,  Ross  Perot's  strone  showing  in 
polls  has  prompted  dozens  of  legislators  to 
ask  the  Congressional  Research  Service  for  a 
memorandum  on  the  roles  the  House  and 
Senate  play  if  no  ticket  wins  a  majority  of 
the  538  electoral  votes.  The  dry  legalisms 
make  the  process  sound  easy:  the  House 
would  pick  the  President  from  the  top  three 
candidates,  while  the  Senate  would  select 
the  Vice  President  from  the  leading  two.  But 
the  politics  of  the  issue  are  more  complex 
and  potentially  scary. 

Iowa  Congressman  .Jim,  Leach  sees  possible 
deadlock  in  the  House  and  weird  maneuver- 
ing in  the  Senate.  "The  chemistry  rannot  be 
understood  in  advance,"  he  warns.  .-Arkansas 
Senator  David  Pryor  fears  a  "constitutional 
crisis"  in  which  a  discredited  Congress  would 
be  seen  as  usurping  the  voters'  will  That 
happened  after  1824  election,  when  the  House 
chose  John  Qumcy  Adams  over  Andrew 
Jackson  in  a  four-way  contest.  As  recently 
as  1968.  when  George  VVailace  ran  as  an  inde- 
pendent, the  country  had  a  close  call.  Had 
Wallace  won  about  60.000  more  votes  in  three 
states,  neither  Richard  Nixon  nor  Hubert 
Humphrey  would  have  won  an  electoral  ma- 
jority. 

If  the  popular  vote  in  November  sets  up  a 
stalemate,  it  is  possible  that  the  candidates 
would  try  to  woo  some  of  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege members,  who  meet  in  their  respective 
state  capitals  m  mid-December  to  cast  their 
official  votes.  These  electors  are  local  politi- 
cal activists  who  run  on  slates  chosen  by 
each  candidate's  organizations.  Though  some 
states  try  to  bind  electors  to  vote  for  their 
nominee,  these  laws  are  not  enforced  when 
electors  bolt.  Still,  party  and  personal  loy- 
alty would  probably  keep  the  vast  majority 
faithful. 

If  the  election  goes  to  the  House,  the 
Democrats  would  have  a  nominal  advantage. 
Conventional  wisdom  suggests  that  partisan- 
ship would  also  steer  each  chamber  of  Con- 
gress. But  that  might  not  hold.  In  the 
present  House.  Democratic-controlled  dele- 
gations outnumber  Republican  ones  by  a 
ratio  of  3  to  1. 

But  it  is  the  new  House,  elected  in  Novem- 
ber, that  would  deal  with  the  question.  The 
G-O.P.  is  likely  to  gain  seats  in  the  fall,  so 
more  state  delegations  may  be  evenly  split 
Because  each  state  has  only  one  vote  and  a 
majority  of  26  states  is  required,  a  decision 
could  be  elusive 

California  Democrat  Howard  Berman  pre- 
dicts that  many  members  would  be  torn 
among  three  choices-  following  their  party. 
their  home  districts  or  the  way  their  state 
voted.  .\s  Berman  sees  it,  Perot  could  benefit 
if  BUI  Clinton  fares  poorly  in   the  popular 


vote  "A  lot  of  members.-  Berman  says, 
"might  prefer  this  diamond  in  the  roi^gh  to 
four  more  years  of  gridlock  with  Bush  To 
some  legislators,  every  option  could  taste 
like  political  hemlock  Ducking  the  decision 
equals  cowardice.  Backing  a  candidate  un- 
popular at  home  risks  constitaents  wrath. 
Crossing  party  lines  imperils  any  politician's 
.''uture  m  public  office. 

In  the  absence  of  a  verdict  in  the  House, 
the  Vice  President  selected  by  the  Senate 
would  serve  as  President  starting  Jan  20  He 
would  become  the  actual  F*resideni  if  the 
House  staiem.ate  lasted  indefinitely.  Each 
Senator  has  a  vote,  and  a  majority  of  the 
100-member  body  is  necessary.  On  Jan  6. 
when  the  action  would  start.  Dan  Quayle 
would  still  be  'Vice  President.  In  his  con- 
stitutional role  as  president  of  the  Senate, 
he  could  preside  over  the  session  dealing 
with  his  fate.  Legal  experts  are  uncertain. 
however,  whether  Quayle  could  cast  a  deci- 
sive tie-breaking  vote  on  this  question,  as  he 
can  on  legislation. 

DemiOcrats  are  expected  to  m,aintain  con- 
trol in  the  new  Senate  But  if  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  runs  third  in  the  national  elec- 
tion, its  vice-presidential  candidate  would 
not  be  considered  by  the  Senate,  which  must 
pick  between  the  top  two.  The  wildest  sce- 
nario kicking  around  the  Capitol  envisions 
the  Bush  and  Perot  slates  coming  in  first 
and  second,  the  House  deadlocking  and  Sen- 
ate Democrats  preventing  action  in  their 
chamber.  They  could  avoid  an  unpalatable 
choice  between  the  G.O  P  and  Perot's  forces 
by  refusing  to  provide  the  necessary  quorum^ 
In  that  most  improbable  event  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  (currently  Tom  Foley)  would 
take  over  as  President.  Occupying  the  White 
House  under  such  dubious  circumstances 
would  be  nothing  less  than  a  political  night- 
mare 

Even  in  the  absence  of  an  important  inde- 
pendent candidate,  the  vagaries  of  the  Elec- 
toral College  system  permit  the  victory  of  a 
nominee  who  runs  second  in  the  popular 
vote.  That  occurred  in  1888  and  almost  hap- 
pened again  in  1976  Because  Perots  effort 
has  focused  attention  on  the  process,  Pryor 
has  reintroduced  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment providing  for  popular  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President.  The  House  ap- 
proved that  proposal  in  1969.  but  the  Senate 
quashed  it.  Today's  lawmakers,  and  the 
country  at  large,  may  pay  a  high  price  for 
that  rejection  next  January. 

Mr,  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day, May  12 — the  interest  is  growing  in 
this  issue — Mr.  Paul  Starr,  who  is  a  so- 
ciology professor  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, wrote.  I  think,  a  rather  remark- 
able article  on  the  op-ed  page  of  the 
Washington  Post:  "An  Electoral  Fan- 
tasy." 

I  think  It  is  an  article  that,  without 
reservation,  I  would  recommend  to  my 
colleagues  to  read  and  think  about.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr 
Starr's  article  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  12.  1992] 

As  ELECTORAL  FA.NTASY 

:By  Paul  Starr) 

Washincto.v.       January       19.       1993  -The 

strange    series    of   events    that    led    to    the 

choice  of  Am.erica's  first  black  president  this 

week  can  undoubtedly  be  traced  to  develop- 
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nu'ius  m  two  places  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Earth  the  Persian  Gulf  and  south-central 
Los  Antfeles. 

The  gulf  war  produced  so  (freat  a  surge  of 
popularity  for  President  Bush  In  the  first 
half  of  1991  that  many  leading  Demotrats  de- 
cided to  pass  up  the  race.  leavinK  the  field  to 
candidates  little  known  to  the  public  and 
therefore,  especially  vulnerable  to  scandal. 

And  the  Kulf  war.  of  course.  hrouRht  Gens 
Norman  Schwarzkopf  and  Colin  Powell  to 
national  attention 

With  a  weakened  Democratic  field,  the 
race  was  open  to  Rf)ss  Perot's  Independent 
candidacy,  which  many  mistakenly  dis- 
counted as  a  spring  fever  that  would  dis- 
sipate by  the  fall  But  In  June,  when  Perot 
recruite<l  Gen  Schwarzkopf  as  his  runninic 
mate  and  drew  even  with  the  president  in  the 
polls,  it  was  obvious  that  this  year's  election 
would  be  unlike  any  other. 

Perot's  choice  of  Gen  Schwarrkopf  led  to 
the  president's  entirely  unexpected  decision 
in  the  summer  to  dump  Vice  President  Dan 
Quayle  and  replace  him  with  Colin  Powell 
With  the  Los  Angeles  riots  still  much  on  the 
nations  mind,  many  observers  considered 
the  president's  choice  to  be  a  bold  stroke 
that  would  ensure  his  reelection.  It  didn't 
work  out  that  way 

In  a  sense,  the  observers  who  predicted  last 
sprint:  that  third  candidates  typical'  •  col- 
lapse as  presidential  elections  approach  were 
not  entirely  wrong;  they  were  just  wrong  to 
assume  that  the  "third"  candidate  would  be 
Perot.  Instead,  Clinton  began  to  go  Into  a 
free  fall,  which  he  reversed  only  with  his 
flawless  peformance  in  the  two  debates  in 
October 

But  even  so.  Perot  succeeded  In  winning 
Texas.  New  Mexico.  California  and  Colorado, 
drawing  off  enough  electoral  votes  to  pre- 
vent either  Bush  or  Clinton  from  securing  a 
majority  In  the  electoral  college.  That  threw 
the  election  Into  the  House. 

For  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  re- 
sponsibility could  not  have  come  at  a  worse 
time.  The  outgoing  House,  reeling  from  scan- 
dal, had  more  lame-duck  members  than  ever 
in  recent  history.  On  the  morning  after  the 
election.  Speaker  Tom  Foley  declared  that 
the  old  House  would  choose  the  new  presi- 
dent "immediately"  after  the  meeting  of  the 
electoral  college— only  to  backtrack  within 
24  hours  in  the  face  of  a  hailstorm  of  con- 
stitutional and  political  criticism. 

But  the  new  House,  meeting  on  Jan.  3.  was 
also  soon  paralyzed.  With  138  new  members 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship, the  House  proved  to  be  a  far  more  cha- 
otic body  than  anyone  had  supposed 

To  elect  a  president  required  a  majority  in 
26  state  delegations.  And  with  five  state  del- 
egations either  split  three  ways  or  evenly  di- 
vided, none  of  the  candidates  was  able  to  get 
support  fi-om  26  especially  after  Perot's 
memorable  speech  on  New  Year's  Day  de- 
nouncing the  "corrupt  deal "  that  he  charged 
President  Bush  had  secretly  proposed  to  key 
House  Democrats. 

Before  Perot's  speech,  hardly  anyone  had 
taken  notice  of  the  20th  .Amendment's  provi- 
sion that  the  Senate  proceed  separately  with 
the  election  of  the  vice  president  and.  In  the 
absence  of  a  choice  by  the  House,  that  the 
vice  president  assume  the  office  of  president. 

With  the  Senate  split  50-50  as  a  result  of 
Republican  victories  in  November,  the 
choice  of  the  new  president  lay.  In  a  supreme 
irony,  with  Vice  President  Quayle  Dumped 
from  the  ticket,  he  ended  up  with  the  power 
to  make  his  successor  the  next  president. 

Unless  the  House  suddenly  breaks  Its  stale- 
mate tonight.  Gen  Powell  will  be  Inaugu- 
rated tomorrow  at  noon. 


Mr.  PRYOR  Finally.  Mr.  President, 
even  this  morning  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  the  editorial  page.  Mr.  Lloyd 
N  Cutler,  known  to  all  of  us  in  this 
body  as  a  very,  very  fine  attorney  who 
was  the  White  House  counsel  to  former 
President  Jirnmy  Carter,  wrote  an  arti- 
cle entitled:  "Eleclion  1992:  The  Plot 
Thickens  "  The  subhead  is;  "You 
Aren't  Going  To  Believe  This" 

.Mr  Cutler  goes  through  a  myriad  of 
mind-boggling  possibilities  that  loom 
out  to  grab  us  as  we  approach  this  elec- 
toral season,  as  we  approach  our  deci- 
sion as  to  who  will  be  the  next  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Cutler's  article  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  20,  1992) 

Election  1992  The  PlotThicke.ns— 'Yof 

AREN'T  Going  To  Believe  This 

(By  Lloyd  N.  Cutler) 

The  best-kept  secret  In  the  American  Con- 
stitution Is  the  12th  Amendment.  It  provides 
that  if  no  presidential  candidate  receives  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  the  new 
House  of  Representatives  decides  the  winner. 
That  has  happened  only  once.  In  the  four- 
way  race  among  John  Quincy  Adams.  An- 
drew .Jackson.  Henry  Clay  and  William  H. 
Crawford  In  1824  In  1992.  Judging  by  current 
polls.  It  can  well  happen  again. 

If  George  Bush.  Bill  Clinton  and  Ross 
Perot  each  win  some  of  the  538  electoral 
votes  on  Nov  3.  but  none  of  them  wins  the 
required  majority  of  270.  we  will  have  to  wait 
until  sometime  after  Congress  convenes  in 
January  1993  before  we  will  know  the  iden- 
tity of  the  next  president  The  same  applies 
to  the  Identity  of  the  next  vice  president 
Under  the  12th  Amendment,  the  new  House 
of  Representatives  will  choose  among  the 
three  top  finishers  In  number  of  electoral 
votes  for  president  and  elect  one  of  them 
president  At  the  same  time,  the  new  Senate 
will  choose  among  the  two  top  finishers  In 
number  of  electoral  votes  for  vice  president 
I  which  are  counted  separately  j  and  elect  one 
of  them  vice  president 

All  this  sounds  simple  enough.  But  wait, 
Under  the  12th  Amendment,  the  House  will 
not  ballot  on  a  one-representative,  one-vote 
basis,  as  It  normally  does  It  will  ballot  on  a 
one-state,  one-vote  basis,  with  each  state 
voting  by  a  caucus  of  its  representatives.  A 
majority  of  the  states  (26)  is  needed  to  elect 
the  president. 

The  one-state,  one-vote  system  creates  an 
infinite  variety  of  fascinating  possibilities. 
Pundits  and  political  Junkies  will  have  the 
time  of  their  lives  calculating  the  potential 
permutations  and  outcomes.  The  candidates, 
the  parties,  the  PACs  and  the  new  Congress 
will  go  out  of  their  minds  wheeling  and  deal- 
ing to  tilt  the  system  one  way  or  another 

Here  are  Just  a  few  of  the  myriad  possibili- 
ties 

The  26  least  populous  states,  with  only  16 
percent  of  the  total  population,  could  elect 
the  next  president  over  the  opposition  of  24 
states  with  84  percent  of  the  population. 

If  the  new  House  has  the  same  party  make- 
up as  the  present  House,  there  will  be  31 
stale  delegations  with  a  Democratic  major- 
ity. 10  with  a  Republican  majority,  eight 
dead-even  and  one  (Vermont)  with  a  single 
independent  member   That  sounds  great  for 


the  Democrats,  but  wait  again.  In  24  state 
delegations,  the  margin  one  way  or  the  other 
is  only  one  or  two  votes  In  those  states,  as 
In  the  eight  dead-even  states  and  Veimont 
(33  out  of  the  50).  the  switch  of  a  single  rep- 
resentative's  vote  could  swing  the  state  one 
way  or  another  or  create  a  lied  caucus, 
which  would  prevent  the  tied  state  from  vot- 
ing 

In  addition  to  the  33  state  delegations  that 
could  switch  sides  if  deals  are  cut  that 
change  one  or  two  votes,  the  members  from 
states  with  clear  Democratic  or  Republican 
majorities  are  far  from  certain  to  vote  on 
party  lines  Suppose  you  are  elected  or  re- 
elected as  a  Democratic  member  from  Indi- 
ana (With  a  current  8-2  Democratic  margin), 
but  George  Bush  wins  the  Indiana  popular 
vote  with  Bill  Clinton  running  second  or 
third.  Would  you  have  the  political  courage 
to  cast  your  Indiana  caucus  ballot  for  Clin- 
ton' 

For  all  these  reasons,  whoever  finishes 
first  in  the  popular  or  electoral  vote  is  no 
sure  thing  to  be  elected  by  the  House.  An- 
drew Jackson  had  a  3-2  plurality  over  John 
Quincy  Adams  in  popular  votes  and  a  15-vote 
margin  over  Adams  in  electoral  votes,  but 
the  House  elected  Adams  president.  All  the 
same.  If  Clinton  can  finish  first,  second  or 
even  a  close  third  in  the  popular  or  electoral 
vote,  he  probably  has  the  best  change  of 
being  elected  by  the  strongly  Democratic 
House. 

Are  you  still  with  me? 

To  complicate  matters  further,  remember 
that  at  the  same  time  the  House  elects  the 
president,  the  Senate  elects  the  vice  presi- 
dent. The  Senate  decides  on  a  one-man.  one- 
vole  basis,  and  in  the  present  Senate,  the 
Democrats  have  a  57  -43  margin  Will  the  Sen- 
ate wait  until  the  House  has  selected  a  presi- 
dent and  then  meekly  ratify  the  House's 
choice  by  electing  the  president-elect's  cho- 
sen running  mate  as  vice  president?  Or  will 
the  Senate  prove  its  independence  and  equal- 
ity with  the  House  by  electing  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  a  different  party  from  the  president- 
elect? If  so.  would  the  next  president  allow 
the  vice  president  to  represent  him  even  at 
funerals'* 

Don't  stop  reading  yet.  Like  the  plot  of  a 
Verdi  opera,  the  12th  and  20th  amendments 
contain  even  more  bizarre  twists  If  the 
House  has  not  elected  a  president  by  Inau- 
guration Day  (changed  by  the  20th  Amend- 
ment from  March  4  to  Jan  20)  then  the  vice 
president  chosen  by  the  Senate  "shall  act  as 
president.  "  even  though  the  House  may  later 
elect  a  president  who  ran  on  a  different  tick- 
et from  that  of  the  Senate-elected  vice  presi- 
dent. And  If  the  House  has  not  elected  a 
president  and  the  Senate  has  not  elected  a 
vice  president  by  Jan  '20,  then  under  the  20th 
Amendment  "the  Congress  may  by  law  pro- 
vide "  who  shall  act  as  president.  Congress 
has  passed  such  a  law.  and  It  provides  that 
the  speaker  of  the  House,  who  will  almost 
certainly  be  a  Democrat,  shall  act  as  presi- 
dent 

Enough  already?  The  plot  has  one  more 
twist.  Can  the  speaker  of  the  House  constitu- 
tionally "act  as  president "  unless  he  resigns 
as  speaker  and  as  a  member  of  the  House'' 
Under  Article  1.  Section  7.  "no  person  hold- 
ing any  office  under  the  United  States  shall 
be  a  member  of  either  house  during  his  con- 
tinuance in  office."  Isn't  "acting  as  presi- 
dent "  holding  an  office  under  the  United 
States'*  If  so.  is  It  worth  resigning  from  the 
House  to  serve  a  few  days  or  weeks  as  presi- 
dent'* The  present  speaker's  reply  would  be  a 
resounding  yes.  because  the  most  satisfying 
position  in  the  United  States  is  that  of  ex- 
president. 


We  like  to  think  of  our  Constitution  as  the 
finest  Instrument  of  government  ever  de- 
vised Come  next  .January,  will  we  say  ex- 
cept for  the  12th  Amendment"^ 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  finally.  I 
want  to  thank  the  Chair  for  recogniz- 
ing me.  During  the  course  of  the  next 
several  weeks,  maybe  as  much  as  twice 
a  week.  I  will  be  taking  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  talking  about  this  issue.  I 
hope  to  remind  our  citizens  out  there 
in  the  country  as  to  what  we  are  faced 
with  this  fall  and  what  our  responsibil- 
ities are. 

As  I  mentioned  sometime  ago.  the 
last  debate  of  any  significance  on  the 
floor  of  this  Senate  on  this  matter  was 
in  the  early  part  of  1979  when  a  major- 
ity, a  simple  majority  of  the  Members 
of  this  body.  Republican  and  Democrat 
alike,  voted  to  do  away  with  the  elec- 
toral college,  but  it  did  not  receive  the 
necessary  number  of  votes  that  is  re- 
quired under  the  Constitution.  I  think 
51  votes  were  cast  for  doing  away  with 
the  electoral  college  and  having  a  di- 
rect popular  vote. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  it  is  time  now 
that  we  revisit  this  issue,  we  all 
rethink  our  positions,  and  we  try  to  as- 
certain, by  utilizing  all  of  those  who 
are  wise  in  these  issues  and  these  con- 
cerns, whether  it  is  not  our  responsibil- 
ity at  this  time  to  remove  the  electoral 
college  and  to  supplant  it  with  a  direct 
election  for  President  of  the  United 
.States. 

Let  me  also  say.  Mr.  President — I  was 
not  going  to  say  this,  but  some  people 
have  already  asked  me:  "Are  you  doing 
this  for  your  Governor  back  in  Arkan- 
sas who  is  running  for  President'.'"  The 
answer  is  no.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
297  would  have  no  impact  on  the  1992 
elections.  I  hope  that  will  dispel  that 
issue  very  quickly. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  doing  it.  I  hope, 
for  all  of  our  citizens  and  foi-  our  sys- 
tem, so  that  we  might  avoid  this  crisis 
that  looms  ahead  should  someone  not 
get  the  required  number  of  votes  in  the 
electoral  college  to  keep  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  choosing  our 
next  President  and  this  body  from 
choosing  our  Vice  President. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  .yield  the 
floor.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  ilerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERSTATE  SHIPMENT  OF  TRASH 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President.  I  had  in- 
tended today  during  the  debate  on  the 
urgent  supplement  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment dealing  with  the  subject  of  inter- 
state shipment  of  trash.  This  is  not  a 


subject  that  is  new  to  this  body.  I  stood 
on  the  floor  several  times  discussing  a 
problem  which  affects  m.any  of  our 
States,  and  that  is  the  very  significant 
amount  of  trash  that  is  being  shipped 
interstate— from  one  State  to  another, 
often  on  a  long-haul  basis. 

Each  of  our  States  faces  significant 
problems  with  disposing  the  waste  we 
create  on  an  annual  basis.  Many 
States,  like  Indiana,  are  taking  respon- 
sible steps  to  put  in  place  10  and  20- 
year  plans  to  deal  with  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  waste,  m  the  most  expeditious, 
environmentally  sound,  and  cost-effec- 
tive way  of  disposing  of  this  waste. 

Some  States  have  found  themselves 
in  situations  where  the  easiest,  at  least 
interim,  measure  is  to  load  it  on  trucks 
and  trains  and  ship  it  long  haul,  dump- 
ing it  in  waste  disposal  facilities  m 
States  several  hundred  miles,  some- 
times thousands  of  miles  from  the 
point  of  origin. 

Some  time  ago.  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion on  this  floor  that  gave  States  the 
authority  to  stop  this  unwanted  trash, 
either  by  direct  ban  or  by  assessing  a 
fee  to  remove  the  economic  incentive. 
That  was  a  contentious  debate.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Senate  had  focused  on  that 
issue  before  certainly  not  in  recent  his- 
tory. But  as  we  detailed  the  problems, 
man.v  Members  discovered  that.  yes. 
their  States  were  also  potential  targets 
or  actual  targets  of  unwanted  out-of- 
State  trash. 

The  problem  arises  because  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  prohibits 
States  from  taking  unilateral  action  to 
either  ban  or  place  reasonable  restric- 
tions on  out-of-State  waste  because  the 
Supreme  Court  has  classified  trash  as 
legitimate  item  of  commerce.  States 
are  prohibited  under  the  commerce 
clause  in  the  Constitution  from  taking 
steps  that  would,  in  my  opinion,  im- 
pose even  the  most  reasonable  of  re- 
strictions on  the  shipment  of  that 
trash. 

Whatever  actions  our  State  and  other 
States  have  taken  are  immediately  re- 
strained by  the  courts  and  struck  down 
as  violative  of  the  commerce  clause. 

Whatever  constitutional  actions 
those  States  could  take  are  so  limited 
that  they  are  not  effective  in  stopping 
the  now  of  trash. 

So  we  discovered  in  our  research  that 
only  Congress  could  specifically  grant 
States  the  authority  to  take  action  rel- 
ative to  the  interstate  transfer  of  mu- 
nicipal waste. 

My  amendment,  which  I  originally 
offered,  was  designed  to  do  exactly 
that.  It  was  offered  in  September  1990. 
and  this  Senate  in  a  bipartisan  vote  of 
68  to  31  adopted  that  measure,  sending 
a  very  strong  message  to  States  unwill- 
ing to  dispose  of  their  own  waste  that 
the  days  of  pass-the-trash  were  num- 
bered. 

Unfortunately,  that  legislation  which 
was  attached  to  an  appropriations  bill 
was  stripped  in  conference  and  we  were 


unable  to  get  that  legislation  signed 
into  law.  I  regret  the  action  that  was 
taken  m  conference  because  I  think  a 
clear  miajority  of  the  Senate  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
support  giving  their  States,  giving 
their  Governors,  giving  their  elected 
officials  a  say  in  how  m.uch  trash  they 
will  receive,  how  they  will  receive  it. 
and  under  what  conditions. 

My  legislation  is  not  designed  to  stop 
the  now  of  trash  between  States  to- 
tally. It  may  make  economic  sense,  it 
may  make  political  sense  for  States  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  each  other 
restricting  the  now  of  trash,  monitor- 
ing, regulating,  limiting,  putting  some 
conditions  on  the  now  of  trash. 

But  it  does  make  sense  m  m.any  in- 
stances, particularly  where  you  have 
urban  communities  that  spill  over 
State  lines,  for  there  to  be  reciprocal 
arrangements. 

All  the  coast  amendment  attempted 
to  do  was  to  put  our  Governor  at  the 
table  with  the  Governor  of  the  State 
that  is  shipping  the  trash.  The  State 
that  is  receiving  the  trash  needs  to  be 
at  the  bargaining  table  with  the  State 
that  is  generatin.e  the  trash.  "VVe  want 
them  to  work  out  agreements. 

In  some  cases  those  Governors  m.ay 
say  we  cannot  take  any  more;  we  have 
enough  problems  of  our  own;  we  do  not 
have  any  more  room  or  our  landfill  ca- 
pacity is  declining  rapidly  and  there- 
fore we  are  going  to  have  to  put  a  mor- 
atorium on  the  shipment  of  out-of- 
State  trash  into  our  States.  Other 
States  may  say  it  makes  economic 
sense  in  a  particular  region  to  receive 
out-of-State  waste. 

Subsequent  to  that  initial  legislation 
in  September  of  1990.  which  as  I  said 
passed  the  Senate  on  a  bipartisan 
basis — I  think  27  Members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  joined  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  Party  to  pass 
this  and  give  it  68  votes — we  introduced 
a  second  approach  which  made  commu- 
nities the  first  line  of  defense  against 
out-of-State  trash. 

We  wanted  to  give  local  communities 
that  were  actually  receiving  the  trash 
the  right  to  say  no  or  yes.  That  second 
bill  provided  communities,  local  juris- 
dictions, with  the  right  to  negotiate 
for  receipt  of  trash  or  petition  the  Gov- 
ernor saying  we  do  not  want  it.  If  a 
local  landfill  was  receiving  trash  and  it 
was  overwhelming  the  ability  of  that 
local  community  to  dispose  of  its  own 
trash,  we  gave  them  the  right  to  say  no 
to  that  trash. 

We  provided  a  safety  net  for  Gov- 
ernors so  that  they  could  take  a  look 
at  the  State  as  a  whole  and  make  a  de- 
termination that  if  their  State  was  re- 
ceiving over  certain  amount  of  trash, 
they  could  impose  an  overall  percent- 
age in  terms  of  the  total  that  they 
would  received. 

We  also  required  States  to  plan  re- 
sponsibly for  their  own  environmental 
future   by   enacting   a   10-year   plan    to 
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dispone  of  waste,  whether  through 
lamlfill.s.  recycling,  irn  me  ration,  or 
other  alteinalive  methods. 

Both  of  these  bills  were  consistent 
because  both  essentiall.v  said  the  peo- 
ple who  receive  the  waste  ouRht  to 
have  a  rijfht  to  say  no  or  these  aie  the 
conditions  under  which  we  will  receive 
it.  Both  solutions  clearly  solved  the 
problem  that  exists  today,  and  that  is 
a  t)ne-way  flow  of  trash  from  exp^jrtms: 
States  to  importin*?  States  without  im- 
portinK  States  havinK  an.y  say  in  the 
matter. 

On  the  second  approach,  I  worked 
very  closely  with  m.v  colleaifues  to 
come  up  with  a  compromise  which  ade- 
quately protected  the  interests  of  all 
the  importint^  States  We  do  not  want 
to  play  this  tfame  of  pass-the-trash.  it 
will  do  no  (food  simpl.y  for  Indiana  to 
say  we  have  solved  our  problem,  simply 
to  create  a  sii^nificant  problem  ff>r  a 
neighborin*?  State  like  Kentucky.  Ohio, 
or  others  It  will  do  no  (food  for  the 
States  that  are  currently  receiving 
most  of  the  waste — Viriarlnia.  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  and  Indiana— to  provide 
protections  for  themselves  only  to  find 
that  we  now  have  a  problem  in  Ken- 
tucky, in  Missouri.  Illinois.  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Kan.sas. 

It  was  the  ideas  emboded  in  my  sec- 
ond approach  that  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee  took  up 
and  debated  at  len)?th  I  believe  they 
are  not  in  their  22d  da.v  of  markup  on 
the  Resource  Conservation  Recover.v 
Act.  It  was  that  second  approach  which 
formed  the  basis  of  a  provision  which 
dealt  with  this  whole  question  of  the 
shipment  of  interstate  waste. 

I  then  took  the  particular  provision 
that  the  committee  had  incorporated 
into  their  markup  bill  and  made  some 
modifications  because  it  did  not  com- 
pletely address  the  problem  as  it  exists 
in  Indiana  and  a  number  of  other 
States. 

In  workirikf  with  other  Senators  from 
other  States,  we  made  three  modifica- 
tions to  the  committee  hill 

No  1,  we  provided  authorit.v  to  all 
States  to  freeze  imports  at  1991  levels 
at  grandfathered  facilities  to  assure 
that  no  State  becomes  a  target  for  out- 
of-State  trash  simpl.y  because  they 
have  facilities  that  meet  the  criteria 
under  the  committee  proposal. 

We  also  closed  a  loophole  to  subject 
expansions  of  grandfathered  facilities 
to  l<jcal  consent. 

And  last,  we  gave  additional  author- 
ity to  the  largest  importing  State, 
which  is  Pennsylvania,  which  imports. 
a.s  I  understand,  more  than  3  million 
tons  of  trash  a  year,  to  further  limit 
those  imports  at  grandfathered  facili- 
ties. 

Now,  as  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  laat  Septemtier  I  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  Senator  BAUcrs.  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  En- 
vironmental Protection 

We  pledged  to  set  April  30  as  a  dead- 
line for  addressing  this  interstate  issue 


within  the  context  of  the  Resource 
Conservation  Recovery  Act  I  wanted 
to  give  the  process  a  chance  to  work. 
The  Senate  was  aware  of  the  problem 
The  chairman  approached  me  and  he 
said  let  us  work  this  through  the  sys- 
tem, let  us  use  the  committee  process 
W'e  will  address  your  concerns  And  we 
entered  into  that  agreement. 

Obviously,  if  the  committee  supports 
it  and  we  have  bipartisan  support  we 
avoid  the  need  to  attach  the  amend- 
ment to  some  other  bill  which  then 
may  get  stripped  later  on.  This  supple- 
mental bill  was  an  example  of  that.  I 
will  speak  a  little  more  of  that  in  a 
moment. 

It  Wiis  an  agreement  made  in  good 
faith  by  the  chairman.  I  appreciate  his 
hard  efforts  I  think  both  of  us  have 
lived  up  to  the  spirit  of  our  agreement. 
But  ;is  we  now  know,  it  is  May  20  The 
RCR.\  legislation  has  not  been  reported 
out  of  committee.  So  I  was  looking  for 
a  vehicle  with  which  to  offer  my 
amendment,  having  felt  that  I  com- 
plied in  good  faith  with  the  agreement. 

Today's  supplemental  is  obviously  a 
bill  that  is  going  to  he  passed  and 
signed  into  law  by  the  President.  Obvi- 
ously, I  had  no  assurance  that  if  my 
amendment  were  offered  it  would  sur- 
vive procedural  hurdles  of  being  legis- 
lation on  an  appropriations  bill  and 
other  procedural  restrictions  that 
might  be  placed  on  it. 

I  was  not  sure  it  was  going  to  make 
It  through  conference.  In  fact.  I  was 
reasonably  assured,  by  a  number  of 
Members  here,  that  it  would  not  make 
it  through  conference.  So  it  obviously 
was  not  my  first  choice.  But  I  am  frus- 
trated in  my  ability  to  get  this  legisla 
tive  body  to  take  action  on  a  ticking 
time  bomb  that  affects  not  only  the 
Stale  of  Indiana  but  many  of  the 
Stales  in  this  country. 

However,  just  minutes  before  I  was 
about  to  offer  the  amendment  on  the 
supplemental! ,  I  was  assured  b.v  Senator 
Baucus  that  the  committee  would 
today  report  out  the  legislation  which 
incorporates  man.v  of  the  changes  that 
I  have  asked  for  and  whah  were  incor- 
porated in  my  amendment,  and  that 
he.  the  chairman,  and  the  committee 
would  work  with  me  in  making  those 
further  modifications  which  addressed 
concerns  that  we  had  about  the  provi- 
sion marked  up  in  committee 

I  have  checked  with  members  on  both 
sides  of  that  commitlee.  and  been  as- 
sured by  them  that  indeed  RCRA  may 
very  well  be  reported  out  today,  and 
that  they  would  join  with  me  in  ad- 
dressing this  issue. 

So.  with  those  assurances,  I  indicated 
that  I  would  withhold  offering  my 
amendment,  and  1  plan  to  do  so  At  2:30 
today.  Senator  BaUCUS  and  I  will  be 
standing  on  this  floor  to  discuss  in  a 
colloquy  exactly  what  I  have  described, 
and  the  process  by  which  we  will  go 
forward  with  this  particular  legisla- 
tion. 


But  I  just  want  my  colleagues  to 
know  that  this  is  not  something  that 
can  be  delayed  It  has  to  be  acted  on 
this  year  And  if  the  RCRA  bill  cannot 
be  brought  to  the  floor  for  debate  and 
passage  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
that  would  allow  them  to  go  over  to 
the  Hou.se  and  be  p;issed  and  signed 
into  law  this  year,  we  will  have  to  look 
for  another  vehicle  with  which  to  at- 
tach this  legislation,  a  vehicle  that  has 
the  assurance  that  it  will  be  signed, 
that  it  will  survive  the  legislation 
process,  can  be  addressed  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  signed  into  law, 
and  arrive  at  the  Presidents  desk  to 
liecome  enacted. 

It  has  been  4  years  since  RCRA  ex- 
pired, 3  years  since  I  first  introduced 
legislation  on  this  subject.  7  months 
since  our  agreement,  and  almost  a 
month  past  our  deadline.  Time  is  run- 
ning out. 

I  will  continue  to  work  closely  with 
my  colleagues  on  this  issue.  The 
amendment  that  I  was  going  to  offer 
toda.v  was  a  workable  compromise  that 
addressed  the  needs  of  many  of  our 
States  that  import  unwanted  out-of- 
State  trash  It  adopts  the  compromise 
forged  by  the  Environment  Committee 
last  week.  It  has  a  few  very  important 
modifications  necessary  to  protect  ad- 
ditional States  from  becoming  selected 
targets  for  out-of-State  trash,  and  ac- 
complishes. I  think,  the  goals  that  our 
States  want  to  accomplish 

We  face  a  licking  clock,  as  I  said,  in 
Indiana,  and  many  States  do.  We  have 
5  .years  of  landfill  capacity  left  During 
1991.  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  tons  of 
trash  produced  in  other  States  were 
tiuried  in  Indiana  soil.  That  is 
2. 904. 496. 000  pounds  of  garbage  not  gen- 
erated by  Hoosiers.  not  the  stuff  we  put 
out  in  the  garbage  bags  ourselves.  We 
have  a  responsibility  to  take  care  of 
that.  Our  State  is  fulfilling  that  re- 
sponsibility But  nearly  3  billion 
pounds  of  garbage  are  generated  by 
some  other  States  and  shipped  into  our 
State,  and  we  cannot  .say  a  word  about 
it. 

We  had  150  landfills  in  1980  in  Indi- 
ana; today,  70.  Another  31  are  sched- 
uled to  close  in  the  next  5  years. 

So  while  we  have  a  declining  capac- 
ity to  take  even  our  own  generated 
waste,  we  are  being  overwhelmed  by 
importation  of  out-of-State  waste. 

We  will  never  be  able  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  .safe,  efficient, 
effective,  environmentally  sound  dis- 
posal for  our  own  waste  if  we  are  over- 
whelmed with  waste  from  other  States. 

There  is  a  shell  game  going  on  in  In- 
diana because  as  one  community  con- 
vinces landfill  operators  not  to  take 
waste,  it  simply  is  shifted  down  the 
road  to  the  next  county  or  to  the  next 
landfill-pass  the  trash  has  become  a 
very  popular  game  not  only  in  Indiana 
but  a  number  of  States. 

We  cannot  control  our  future  if  we 
cannot  control  our  borders.  It  is  abso- 


lutely essential  with  time  running  out 
that  we  give  States  the  authority  to 
control  both  our  borders  and  our  fu- 
tures. 

I  think  the  amendment  that  I  have 
proposed  is  a  reasonable  bill.  It  takes 
the  interests,  the  very  real  problems 
that  exist  with  exporting  States,  and 
the  very  real  problems  that  exist  with 
importing  States,  and  it  seems  to 
strike  an  effective  compromise  and  an 
effective  balance  in  terms  of  how  to 
deal  with  that. 

It  does  not  ban  all  out-of-State  ship- 
ments. It  does  not  affect  interstate 
shipments  of  hazardous  waste,  medical 
wastes,  or  recyclables.  We  want  to  en- 
courage recycling.  If  the  facility  at  one 
State  is  established  for  the  purpose  of 
recycling,  then  it  makes  sense  to  shift 
wastes  from  other  States  into  that  fa- 
cility for  that  purpose.  But  it  gives 
local  government  the  authority  to  peti- 
tion the  Governor  for  relief  from  out- 
of-State  waste.  It  grandfathers  land- 
fills that  accepted  waste  in  1991  and 
that  meet  State  standards  for  environ- 
mentally sound  facilities.  It  provides 
that  no  landfill  can  become  a  target  for 
out-of-State  trash  by  allowing  a  freeze 
of  volumes  at  those  grandfathered  fa- 
cilities at  1991  levels.  I  think  it  is  good 
legislation.  I  think  it  is  something  we 
need  to  move  on. 

I  am  pleased  the  chairman  is  willing 
to  come  to  the  floor  at  2;30  this  aftei-- 
noon  to  discuss  this  with  me  how  we 
can  move  forward  on  a  cooperative 
basis  and  a  bipartisan  basis  to  address 
a  very  real  problem, 

I  appreciate  my  colleagues'  support 
and  understanding  of  an  issue  that  has 
become  increasingly  a  problem  for 
many  States. 

Again,  what  we  are  attempting  to  do 
is  simpl.v  allow  the  importing  State  to 
sit  at  the  bargaining  table  and  to  have 
some  sa.v  in  what  it  can  receive,  what 
it  legitimately  wants  to  receive,  and 
what  it  legitimately  is  unable  to  re- 
ceive. 

This  IS  a  national  problem.  It  needs  a 
national  solution.  I  believe  the  Coats 
bill  provides  that  solution.  It  has  been 
negotiated  through  months  and 
months  and  years  of  patient,  painstak- 
ing negotiation  to  produce  what  I 
think  is  an  effective  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

So  I  look  forward  to  the  day  in  the 
near  future  when  we  can.  on  this  floor, 
effectively  deal  with  this  problem  and 
give  our  States  some  authority  to  act 
on  a  very  critical  national  problem. 

I  yield  the  floor,  and  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pi-o- 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr,  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
congratulate  my  friend  from  Indiana. 
Senator  Coats,  for  his  hard  work  and 
fine  leadership  on  the  issue  of  inter- 
state trash.  I  share  his  concern  that 
the  committee  draft  of  the  RCRA  bill 
has  not  provided  enough  assurances  to 
States  or  local  governments  that  the 
trash  will  stop. 

Oklahoma  generates  less  than  5.5 
million  tons  of  municipal  waste  a  year. 
New  'Vork  and  New  Jersey,  by  compari- 
son, ship  over  7.9  million  tons  of  waste 
out  of  their  Stale  m  a  single  year,  over 
53  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  inter- 
state garbage.  Much  of  this  waste  ends 
m  small  towns  or  rural  communities. 

In  the  past  few  months  alone.  6  com- 
panies have  proposed  to  dispose  or  in- 
cinerate out-of-Stale  waste  in  15  dif- 
ferent locations  throughout  Oklahoma, 
But  Oklahoma  has  an  average  landfill 
capacity  of  just  5  years.  The  out-of- 
State  trash  pouring  into  our  Oklaho- 
ma's landfills  reduces  its  capacity  to 
be  environmentally  responsible  and 
handle  its  own  waste.  If  we  are  going  to 
preserve  our  environment,  we  cannot 
allow  responsible  States  to  becom.e  a 
dumping  ground  for  others. 

As  landfills  fill  up  around  the  coun- 
try and  the  cost  of  waste  disposal  con- 
tinues to  increase.  I  believe  we  must 
deal  with  this  problem  on  a  national 
level.  I  appreciate  the  sincere  efforts  of 
Senator  Baucl'S  and  Senator  Chakee  to 
address  this  serious  issue  in  committee 
and  look  forward  to  working  with 
them,  but  I  want  to  stress  that  a  solu- 
tion is  needed  this  year.  My  State  can- 
not afford  to  wait  much  longer. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  was  leader 
time  reserved'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  it 
was. 


SALUTE  TO  NORM  HODGES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  several 
years  ago.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  rising 
on  this  floor  to  congratulate  Norm 
Hodges  from  Kansas  City.  KS. 

I  did  so  because  the  organization  that 
Norm  founded— Good  Men— had  just  re- 
ceived another  national  award  for  their 
work  in  rebuilding  homes  and  rebuild- 
ing lives. 

Today.  I  am  saddened  to  share  the 
news  that  Norm  passed  away  on  May 
16. 

Norm  devoted  much  of  his  life  to 
fighting  for  those  who  had  been  on  the 
outside  looking  in  for  far  too  long. 

While  his  accomplishments  were 
many,  many  knew  Norm  best  through 
his  work  in  founding  and  leading  20 
Good  Men, 

Although  Norms  organization  may 
have  started  with  20  people,  it  quickly 
grew  to  over  3.000  volunteers — men. 
women,  and  organizations  throughout 
the  Kansas  City.  KS.  community  who 
dedicated  themselves  to  helping  others. 

I  cherish  the  memories  from  a  day  m 
1989  when   Norm   lead  a  delegation    to 


Washington  to  receive  one  of  those  na- 
tional awards  I  mentioned. 

Although  Norm  was  more  than  wor- 
thy of  this  recognition,  he  wanted  the 
spotlight  to  shine  on  others.  Therefore, 
he  brought  along  the  team,  of  General 
Motors  union  mem.bers  who  provided 
the  labor  for  many  projects. 

He  brought  along  city  leaders  who 
gave  critical  support  to  his  mission. 

And  he  brought  along  Leola  Johnson, 
Leola's  big  smile  told  the  story  of  her 
thanks  for  her  newly  renovated  home, 
the  excitement  of  her  first  flight  and 
the  thrill  of  her  first  trip  to  Washing- 
ton. 

Norm.'s  efforts  made  the  dreams  of 
Leola  Johnson  and  many  others  come 
true.  Norm's  own  dream  was  to  have  20 
Good  Men  organizations  throughout 
the  Nation, 

And  I  believe  the  be^t  way  to  honor 
and  remember  Norm  is  to  do  what  we 
can  to  make  his  dream  a  reality, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimiOUs  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  May  19 
Kansas  City  Star  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

N0RM,'\N  HODGKS 

Those  who  can.  do.  Those  who  c^n't.  prob- 
ably never  heard  of  Norman  Hodges,  The 
selfless  Hod^res  founded  20  Good  Men,  an  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  improvmp  living 
conditions  for  poor,  elderly  and  cisabied  per- 
sons in  Kansas  City.  Kan  He  very  quietly 
touched  many  lives 

What  began  with  20  people  has  since  ex- 
panded to  a  clearinghouse  from  which  about 
3.000  individuals  and  organizations  could  be 
called  upon  when  needed,  Hodges  believed 
that  if  people— starting  with  20  good  men— 
pulled  together,  they  could  make  a  dif- 
ference. 

He  was  right.  And  he  spread  this  wisdom 
and  spirit  from  Los  Angeles,  where  he  was 
raised,  to  Kansas  City.  Kan  where  he  lived 
until  his  death  last  Saturday  of  an  apparent 
heart  attack. 

Some  people  would  call  this  way  of  think- 
ing old-fashioned.  What  if  it  was''  It  worked. 
Hodges,  a  Chicago  native,  knew  he  could 
count  on  people,  if  nothing  else.  He  knew  of 
skilled  workers,  anxious  to  share  their 
trades  with  people  appreciative  of  their  tal- 
ents. He  knew  that  formerly  incarcerated 
people  needed  apprenticeship  and  opportuni- 
ties in  order  to  make  it  on  the  outside.  There 
were  retirees  with  itchy  and  empty  hands, 

Hodges  and  friends  had  more  sweat  equity 
than  anythms  else.  Neighborhoods  from 
California  to  Kansas  were  made  better  for  it. 
Hodges  was  recognized  by  former  President 
Richard  Nixon  for  his  help  in  rebuilding  riot- 
torn  Watts.  Most  recently.  Donnelly  College 
named  him  recipient  of  its  Delta  Award  for 
distinguished  community  leadership  and 
service- 
Hodges  believed  that  neighbors  don't  stand 
by  while  disadvantaged  neighbors  await  help 
via  a  bureaucracy  slow  to  respond.  A  good 
man.  Hodges,  pitched  in  wherever  he  could 
and  encouraged  19  others  to  join  him. 


SALUTING  KANSAN  BILL  KOCH, 
AMERICAS  CUP  CHAMPION 

Mr,     DOLE.    Mr.    President.    I    rise 
today     to    recognize    the    outstanding 
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achievement  of  a  Kansas  native.  On 
Saturday  In  the  seas  off  San  Die^o,  Bill 
Koch  and  his  racing  yacht  Amertca- 
Cuhfd  kept  the  America's  Cup  m  Amer- 
ica's hands 

Despite  my  State's  tremendous  water 
recreation  resources,  you  do  not  nor- 
mally associate  international  Ameri- 
ca's Cup  (.lass  boat  racini^  with  Kansas. 
But  Bill  Koch  of  Wichita  has  dem 
onstrated  what  American  Int^enuitv 
can  accomplish  He  defied  the  experts, 
most  of  whom  predicted  he  would  not 
win  the  defender  qualifyinK  series, 
much  less  defeat  the  even  heavier  fi- 
nanced challent^er  from  Italy  Hut,  de- 
spite all  the  odds  and  all  the  pre- 
dictions. Bill  Koch's  investment  paid 
off  with  the  help  of  the  world's  finest 
all-American  technolo(?y.  a  talented 
crew,  and  the  self-confidence  that  is 
the  hallmark  of  one  of  America's  most 
successful  entrepreneurs. 

And  while  Bill  has  been  spending? 
more  of  his  lime  lately  on  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  rather  than 
on  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  River, 
K.S.  remained  an  inspiration  for  Bills 
racintr  syndicate  With  boats  named 
Jat/hawk.  Kama  and  of  coui^se.  Amerua. 
it  is  clear  that  Kansas  was  the  wind 
that  filled  Hill  Koch's  sails.  Of  course. 
Bill's  welcome  to  sail  a  victory  lap  any 
time  at  Wilson  Lake.  Tuttle  Creek. 
Perry  or  Milfonl  Lake.  Cheyenne  Bot- 
toms, or  anywhere  else  in  Kansas  he 
wants  to. 

Mr  President.  I  know  all  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  congratulating  Bill 
Koch  of  Wichita.  KS.  and  all  those  as- 
sociated with  AmtTica-Cuhed  for  keep- 
ing the  world's  oldest  sports  trophy  the 
America's  Cup.  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  and  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum 

The  PRP:.SIDLNG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  LEAHY  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  (juorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Kkrkkv)  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered 

Mr  LKAin'  Mr  President,  what  is 
the  parliameritaiv  situation'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are  in 
morning  bu.Mness, 

Mr  LEAHY  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  am 
going  to  speak  on  an  issue  which  I  be- 
lieve will  be  of  interest  to  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  and.  I  hope,  others.  I  hope 
to  the  administration 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  LK.Mr^'  p)ertain- 
ing  to  the  introduction  of  S.  27,'i2  are 
located  in  today  s  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions." ) 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll 


Mr  LEAHY  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  is  recognized. 


AN   ALICE-IN-WONDERLAND 
SITUATION 

Mr  LEAHY.  Mr  President.  I  just 
glanced  at  something  in  the  paper 
about  the  administration's  response  to 
the  problems  in  our  cities,  and  I  was 
struck  by  it,  also  as  I  read  the  most  re- 
cent speech  given  on  that,  just  how  the 
problems  of  our  cities  are  being  ap- 
proached 1  come  from  a  rural  State 
and  I  do  not  tend  to  be  an  automatic 
expert  on  it.  but  the  administration 
has  so  far  blamed  the  problems  of  our 
cities  on  Lyndon  Johnson  and  now  on 
the  fictional  character  Murphy  Brown, 
all  of  this  in  a  speech  entitled.  'Taking 
Responsibility  " 

It  IS  an  Alice-in-Wonderland  situa- 
tion. How  they  can  say  this  takes  re- 
sponsibility for  the  administration's 
actions  by  blaming  a  lictional  char- 
acter and  a  dead  President  is  more 
than  1  can  understand 

1  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  I'RESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  distin- 
guished President  pro  tempore,  is  rec- 
ognized 

Mr  BYRD  Mr  President,  what  is  the 
pending  business''  Has  morning  busi- 
ness been  closed'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
pending  business  i.s  morning  business. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  ('( )N(;i{F,SS  ' 
HERE  S  TODAY  S   Hi  ).\SCURE 

Mr.  HELMS  Mr  President,  the  Fed- 
eral debt  run  up  by  the  US  Congress 
stood  at  $3,919,427,296,852.30.  as  of  the 
close  of  business  on  .Monday.  M.u  18. 
1992. 

As  anybody  familiar  with  the  U.S. 
Constitution  knows,  no  President  can 
spend  a  dime  that  has  not  first  been 
authorized  and  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  it  cost 
the  American  taxptiyers  5286.022,000.000 
just  to  pay  the  interest  on  spending  ap- 
proved by  Congress  over  and  above 
what  the  Federal  Government  col- 
lected in  taxes  and  other  income.  Aver- 
aged out,  this  amounts  to  $5  5  billion 
every  week,  or  $785  million  every  day 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  owes  $15,259.06. 
thanks  to  the  tiig  spenders  in  Congress 
for  the  past  half  century.   Paying  the 


interest  on  this  massive  debt,  averaged 
out.  amounts  to  $1,127.85  per  year  for 
each  man.  woman,  and  child  in  Amer- 
ica—or. to  look  at  It  another  way.  for 
each  family  of  four,  the  tab^  -to  pay  the 
interest  alone,  comes  to  $4,511.40  per 
year. 

What  would  .\merica  be  like  today  if 
there  had  been  a  Congress  that  had  the 
courage  and  the  integrity  to  operate  on 
a  balanced  budget'' 
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.MONROE  SCHOOL  DEDICATION 
.Mr  DOLE  Mr.  President,  last  week- 
end I  was  privileged  to  be  present  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Monroe  Elemen- 
tary School  in  Topeka.  KS.  as  a  na- 
tional historic  landmark  The  .Monroe 
Elementary  School  and  its  companion. 
the  Sumner  Elementary  .School,  are  dis- 
sociated with  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant cases  ever  to  come  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  -Brown  versus  Board  of 
Education  of  Topeka.  which  ended 
legal  segregation  in  our  country. 

You  can  tell  a  great  deal  about  a 
country  by  how  it  deals  with  its  mis- 
lakes.  Does  it  cover  them  up  and  forget 
them?  Or  does  it  admit  to  them,  learn 
from  them,  and  work  for  a  better  fu- 
ture'' * 

Americans  not  only  admit  their  mis- 
takes, they  make  National  Historic 
Landmarks  out  of  them. 

The  system  of  segregated  schools  in 
Kansas  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  the 
treatment  of  minorities,  is  not  a  bright 
chapter  in  our  Nation's  history. 

But  one  thing  about  Americans  is 
that  we're  always  working  to  improve 
ourselves  and  our  country  Linda 
Brown  and  her  family  were  trying  to 
improve  America  when  she  attempted 
to  enroll  in  what  was  an  all-white 
school. 

And  lawyers  John  and  Charles  Scott 
were  trying  to  improve  .\merica  when 
they  initiated  the  legal  action  that 
would  become  the  most  important  civil 
rik'hts  ca.se  in  .'Vmerican  history. 

.Ml  those  who  played  a  role  in  ad- 
vancing the  case  dreamed  of  a  Nation 
where  schoolchildren— and  all  people- 
were  not  divided  by  race. 

They  dreamed  of  a  Nation  where  the 
doors  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
h.ippine.ss  were  open  to  all.  and  not 
sUimmed  shut  on  some. 

They  dreamed  of  a  Nation  that  built 
bridges  and  pot  walls,  they  believed 
that  the  Coristitutuin  provided  that  na- 
tion, and  the  .Supreme  Ci^iurt  said  they 
were  right  It  was  a  shining  moment  in 
history  that  everyone  in  America 
should  be  proud  of 

I  ii.sk  unanimous  i  onsent  that  a 
statement  made  by  Harry  Butowsky  of 
the  National  I'ark  Service  at  Sunday's 
dedication  be  printed  in  the  Record.  It 
is  a  an  excellent  de.scription  of  the 
Brown  case  and  its  tremendous  impor- 
tance to  our  country 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statkmknt  by  H.^rry  Bltowsky.  National 

Park  skkvick 
It  IS  a  pleasure  to  I*  here  today  lo  parlKi- 
pate  at  the  dedication  of  the  Monroe  Ele- 
mentary School  as  a  National  Historic  Land- 
mark With  this  recogrnition.  the  Monroe  El- 
ementar.v  School  joins  a  select  KTOup  of  prop- 
erties, that  over  the  past  50  years,  have  been 
determined,  hy  the  Secretar.v  of  the  Interior, 
to  be  significant  in  the  history  of  the  United 
Slates  of  .^merica 

National  Historic  Landmarks  are  sjjeciai 
properties  they  teach  us  aboul  our  past, 
they  commemorate  and  illustrate  our  his- 
tory and  culture,  they  are  by  definition  na- 
tionally sifrnificant  sites  that  rank  In  impor- 
tance with  any  historical  unit  of  the  Na- 
tional I'ark  .System, 

In  the  years  since  the  inception  of  the  Na- 
tional Historic  Landmarks  Program  only  a 
limited  number  of  properties  have  been  so 
desitfnated  .National  Historic  Landmarks  are 
identified  by  theme  or  spt'cial  studies,  pre- 
pared hy  professional  historians.  They  are 
recommended  hy  the  National  Park  System 
.Advisory  Board  and  are  desltfnated  by  the 
.Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  authority 
of  the  Historic  SiK-s  Act  of  19'3.i 

In  the  case  today,  the  Monroe  Elementary 
.S(  hnol  represents  a  property  that  has  been 
determined,  through  a  process  of  independ- 
ent study  and  review,  to  be  important  in  the 
Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States 
of  America  The  Monroe  Elementary  School 
and  its  comipanion.  the  Sumner  cases  ever  to 
come  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States— flroun  v.  Hoard  of  Eduratxon  of  To- 
peka a  (ase  that  illustrates  for  all  .^^meri- 
cans  the  principles  upon  which  our  constitu- 
tional heritage  and  liberties  are  based. 

This  hentaife  dates  back  to  1776.  when 
Thomas  .Jefferson  wrote  in  the  Declaration 
of  Indep<'ndence  these  immortal  words:  ''We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self  evi''ent.  that  all 
men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  en 
dowed  by  iheir  Creator  with  certain  inalien- 
able rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure 
these  righus  governments  are  instituted 
among  men.  deriving  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed  That  whenever 
any  government  becomes  destructive  of 
these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to 
alter  or  abolish  it.  and  to  institute  a  new 
government 

These  words  not  only  served  to  justify  the 
American  Revolution  against  Great  Britain 
in  1776.  but  also  served  to  define  us  a.s  a  na- 
tion They  formed  the  tmsis  for  all  subse- 
quent .AmerKan  History  including  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  the  United  States. 
These  words  also  form  the  cornerstone  upon 
which  our  human  rights  policies  to  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  are  founded. 

After  the  Constitution  was  completed  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  adopted.  Tench  Cox.  an  ob- 
server of  these  proceedings  and  early  sup- 
porter of  the  Constitution  wrote.  ■'There  is 
no  spirit  of  arrogance  in  the  new  federal  Con- 
stitution. When  experience  has  taught  us  its 
mistakes,  the  people  whom  it  preserves,  ab- 
solutes all  powerful,  can  reform  and  amend 
them 

What  Tench  Cox  was  telling  us  was  that 
the  Constitution  as  written  was  not  a  perfect 
document-  The  preservation  of  our  liberties 
is  the  responsibility  of  each  new  generation 
of  Americans  through  the  continual  inter- 
pretation and  if  necessary,  revision,  of  the 
basic  document. 

THE  CONSTITt'TION  EVOLVES 
The  evolution  of  Constitutional   doctrine, 
as  foreseen  by  Tench  Cox.  took  place  many 
times  in  American  History.  The  most  signifi- 


cant of  these  changes  took  place  m  the  years 
after  the  Civil  War  when  reform  minded  Re- 
publicans sought  to  insure  that  the  newly 
freed  slaves  enjoyed  the  same  measui'e  of 
equality  and  opportunity  that  white  .Ameri- 
cans enjoyed.  Through  their  control  of  the 
Congress,  the  Republican  Party  initiated 
programs  designed  to  accomplish  these  ends. 
In  1865  and  1866.  Congress  funded  the  Freed- 
man's  Bureau  to  feed,  clothe,  and  protect  the 
ex-slaves  and  passed  civil  rights  acts  to  out- 
law varied  forms  of  segregation.  In  addition. 
Congress  passed  the  i3th  Amendment  [1865] 
to  outlaw  slavery,  the  14th  .Amendment 
(18681  to  extend  Federal  citizenship  to 
blacks,  and  the  15th  Amendment  [1870]  to 
protect  the  black  man's  right  to  vote.  Con- 
gress backed  up  these  efforts  with  the  pas- 
sage of  a  comprehensive  Civil  Rights  .Act  in 
1875. 

In  spite  of  these  efforts,  the  tide  of  events 
was  running  against  the  effort  to  secure  ful! 
civil  equality  for  the  ex-slaves.  In  state  after 
state  in  the  South,  the  conservative  white 
leadership  of  the  Democratic  Party  regained 
control  of  the  political  machinery,  and 
through  a  process  of  legislation  and  intimi- 
dation, eliminated  African  American  partici- 
pation in  the  political  process  and  instituted 
a  policy  of  racial  segregation.  After  1977. 
support  for  civil  rights  from  the  Congres- 
sional and  Executive  Branches  of  govern- 
ment waned  and  .African  .Americans  turned 
to  the  courts  to  fight  for  and  secure  their 
civil  rights. 

The  key  to  this  effort  to  secure  full  civil 
and  political  rights  for  African  Americans 
rested  squarely  on  the  14th  .Amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  which  states.  "No  State 
shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 
abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States:  nor  shall  any 
State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law:  nor 
deny  to  any  jaerson  within  its  jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws   ' 

The  author  of  that  first  clause  m  the  Four- 
teenth .Amendment.  U.S.  Representative 
.John  Bingham  of  Ohio,  fully  intended  that 
the  Bill  of  Rights  should  limit  the  power  of 
the  individual  states  as  well  as  that  of  the 
federal  government.  Only  the  federal  govern- 
ment, acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Hth 
Amendment  and  the  various  civil  rights  acts, 
could  guarantee  the  full  civil  and  political 
equality  of  the  ex-slaves.  From  time  to  time, 
before  the  Civil  War.  the  states  had  denied 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  citizens 
The  Hth  .Amendment.  Bingham  believed, 
changed  all  that  and  nationalized  civil 
rights,  but  It  did  so  m  a  wa.v  that  respected 
the  traditional  federal  state  relationship.  Al- 
though the  states  would  continue  to  be  the 
principal  regulators  of  personal  liberty  and 
civil  rights,  they  would  now  do  so  under  the 
supervision  of  the  federal  government. 

Even  with  the  Hth  Amendment  and  the 
various  civil  rights  acts,  enormous  obstacles 
still  impeded  federal  civil  rights  enforcement 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  the  question  of 
civil  rights  was  dropped  from,  the  national 
agenda  after  the  Civil  War.  The  ultimate 
abandonment  of  civil  rights  for  all  .Ameri- 
cans was  announced  by  in  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1896  with  the  case  Plessy  v.  Ferguson,  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  found  no  constitu- 
tional objection  to  a  Louisiana  law  requiring 
.separate  .'•ail way  coaches  for  whites  and 
blacks,  if  blacks  were  furnished  accommiOda- 
tions  equal  to  whites.  Formal  racial  classi- 
fication was  legitimized. 

Not  all  .Americans  agreed  with  this  deci- 
sion. .Justice  John  Marshall  Harlan,  then 
serving  on  the  Supreme  Court,  did  not  agree 


with  the  majority  opinion  of  the  court  in  the 
Plessxt  decision  when  he  wrote  'Our  Constitu- 
tion is  color-blind  and  neither  knows  nor  tol- 
erates classes  among  our  citizens  In  respect 
to  civil  rights,  all  citizens  are  equal  before 
the  law. 

THE  MODER.S'  CIVIL  RIGHTS  STRUCKJLE 

Many  other  American's  soon  echoed  the 
words  of  Justice  Harlan.  In  1903.  Mr.  'V^'illiam 
Reynolds  did  not  agree  with  this  position. 
Mr  Reynolds,  an  African  American  living  in 
Topeka.  Kansas  tried  to  enroll  his  son  in  a 
school  set  aside  for  whites.  He  was  refused 
and  brought  suit  against  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. The  Suprem.e  Court  of  Kansas,  citing 
Plessy  V.  Ferguson  and  other  cases  denied  Mr. 
Reynolds  the  right  to  enrol!  his  son  m  a 
while  school  The  legal  basis  of  segregation 
in  the  Topeka  elementary  schools  was  af- 
firmed. 

.After  Mr  Reynolds  filed  and  lost  his  case 
other  Americans  took  up  the  struggle  Dr. 
W.E.B.  Dubois  from.  Massachusetts.  Mary 
Mcloud  Bethune  from  Virginia.  Isaiah  T. 
Montgomery  from  Mississippi.  Mrs  Ida 
Welis-Barnett  from  Chicago,  and  the  citizens 
of  Boley  Oklahoma  and  countries  others,  all 
fought  for  years  to  make  the  works  of  Thom- 
as Jefferson  a  reality 

After  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  the 
forces  of  change  were  felt  here  in  America 
and  m  Topeka.  Returning  African  American 
servicemen  joined  a  small  but  growing  elite 
of  teachers,  lawyers  and  professionals  to 
challenge  the  system  of  segregation.  In  To- 
peka. the  leaders  in  this  movement.  Such  as 
Charles  Scott,  an  attorney  from  the 
Washburn  Law  School.  Mrs  Lucinda  Todd,  a 
former  school  teacher.  Mrs  Inza  Brown,  a 
legal  secretary.  .Mrs  .Mamie  Lueila  Williams 
a  teacher  from  the  Monroe  Elementary 
School,  and  McKmley  Burnett,  head  of  the 
Topeka  N.AACP  were  determ.ine  to  change 
the  system. 

The  focal  point  of  this  effort  eventually 
settled  on  the  segregated  public  schools  of 
Topeka.  In  1950.  Mr  Burnett  and  Mrs.  Todd. 
wTote  to  the  New  York  headquarters  of  the 
N.AACP  indicating  their  willingness  t«  go  to 
court  to  test  the  Kansas  law  that  permitted 
segregation.  With  the  encouragement  of  the 
New  York  headquarters  of  the  N.AACP.  local 
attorneys  Charles  Bledsoe  and  John  and 
Charles  Scott  drew  up  the  legal  papers  to 
challenge  the  system  of  segregation  m  the 
elementary  schools. 

Before  the  suit  could  be  filed  however 
plaintiffs  were  needed  One  of  the  first  plain- 
tiffs was  Lucinda  Todd,  the  NAACP  branch 
Secretary.  Joining  Mrs.  Todd  m  the  suite 
were  twelve  other  plaintiffs  These  were: 
Rev.  Oliver  Brown.  Mrs.  Richard  Lawton. 
Mrs,  Sadie  Emanuel.  Mrs  Lucinda  Todd. 
.Mrs.  lona  Richardson.  Mrs,  Lena  Carper. 
Mrs.  Marguerite  Emmerson.  Mrs  Shirley 
Hodison.  Mrs.  Allen  Lewis.  Mrs.  Darlene 
Brown.  .Mrs,  Shirla  Fleming.  Mrs,  Andrew- 
Henderson.  Mrs.  Vivian  Scales 

The  case  was  officially  filed  with  the  Unit- 
ed .States  District  Court  for  Kansas  on  Feb- 
ruary 28.  195!  Its  title  was  Broun  v.  Board  of 
Education  of  Topeka. 

CONCLUSION 

By  the  fall  of  1952  the  Supreme  Court  had 
on  Its  docket  ca.ses  from  four  states.  Kansas. 
South  Carolina.  Virginia.  Delaware,  and 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  challenging 
the  constitutionality  of  racia.  segregation  in 
public  schools.  In  several  of  these  cases  the 
facts  showed  that  'Doth  the  black  and  white 
schools  were  as  equal  with  respect  to  build- 
ings, salaries,  teachers  and  other  tangible 
factors  as  could  be  expected.  The  issue  before 
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the  Court  was  the  constitutionality  of  se(f- 
rcKatlon  per  se  -  the  question  whether  the 
doctrine  of  Ptessy  v  FetQuson  should  be  af- 
firmed or  reversed 

The  five  cases  were  arKued  before  the 
Court  in  December  1962  The  death  of  Chief 
Justice  Vinson  caused  the  cases  to  be  re- 
argued In  December  1953,  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  Earl  Warren  as  Chief  Justice.  On 
May  17.  19&4.  the  Court  issued  its  historic  de- 
cision In  which  It  concluded  that  separate 
educational  facilities  are  inherently  un- 
equal. After  sixty  years.  Plessy  v.  fergunon 
was  overturned. 

FINAL  SUMMARY 

This  decision,  in  Brown  v  Hoard  of  Edu 
cation  of  Topeka.  written  by  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren,  was  momentous  The  social  and 
Ideological  impact  of  the  case  can  not  be 
overestimated  The  decision  was  unanimous 
with  only  a  single  opinion  of  the  Court.  The 
Issue  of  the  leffal  separation  of  the  races  was 
settled.  SeKTCKatlon  was  a  violation  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution 
and  was  unconstitutional  By  denying  Afri- 
can American  children  the  right  to  freely  en- 
roll in  their  local  schools,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Topeka.  Kansas,  started  the  chain 
of  events  that  led  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  case  of  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  of  To- 
peka. The  Sumner  elementary  School  and 
the  Monroe  Elementary  School  symbolize 
both  the  harsh  reality  of  discrimination  per- 
mitted by  the  Plessy  decision  In  1896  and  the 
promise  of  equality  embodied  In  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  Conatltutlon  that 
was  realized  after  1954. 

Today,  these  schools  stand  as  monuments 
to  generations  of  Americans  who  refused  to 
accept  the  denial  of  their  basic  civil  rights 
as  first  proposed  by  Thomas  Jefferson  In  1776 
and  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  Tench  Cox  was  correct  In  his 
observations  of  the  Constitution  in  1787  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  each  new  generation  of 
Americans  to  interpret  and  If  necessary 
amend  the  Constitution  to  see  that  our  basic 
civil  liberties  are  safeguarded  and  preserved 

Today,  as  we  dedicate  the  Monroe  Elemen- 
tary School  as  a  National  Historic  Land- 
mark, let  us  remember  the  constitutional 
principles  for  which  it  stands— In  the  words 
of  .Justice  John  Marshall  Harlan  -"Our  Con- 
stitution Is  color-blind  and  neither  knows 
nor  tolerates  classes  among  our  citizens.  In 
respect  to  civil  rights,  all  citizens  are  equal 
before  the  law  "  Let  us  also  remember  the 
previous  generations  of  Americans  who 
fought  to  preserve  these  principles 

The  greatness  of  our  Constitution,  us  his- 
torians like  to  say.  demands  that  we  be  ever 
vigilant  in  the  preservation  of  our  liberties 
Through  the  preservation  of  both  the  Monroe 
and  Summer  Elementary  Schools  let  us  en- 
sure that  the  next  generation  of  Americans 
will  remember  their  Constitutional  birth- 
right to  liberty  and  equality,  and  justice  for 
all. 


CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  90  years 
ago  today.  Cuba  declared  her  independ- 
ence from  Spain.  Today  should  be  a  day 
of  celebration,  but  we  cannot  celebrate 
independence  without  freedom.  Today, 
instead,  is  a  day  of  defiance,  of  sadness, 
of  hope,  of  solidarlt.v.  and  of  renewed 
commitment  to  the  liberation  of  the 
Cuban  people. 

In  the  past  year  the  suffering  of  the 
Cuban  people  has  increased.  SeJmetimes 


the  brutality  of  the  Castro  regime  is 
mind-numbing.  Who  can  comprehend 
the  brutality  of  a  regime  that  would 
send  government  thugs  to  drag  Maria 
Elena  Cruz,  a  poet  and  leader  of  a  non- 
violent human  rights  group,  from  her 
apartment,  beat  her.  and  stuff  docu- 
ments she  had  written  into  her  mouth"* 
When  Elizardo  Sanchez  Santa  Cruz, 
president  of  the  Cuban  Commission  for 
Human  Rights  and  National  Reconcili- 
ation, spread  the  word  of  this  attack, 
he  too  was  besieged  by  a  Government- 
backed  mob. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  an  editorial 
entitled  'Thuggery  in  Havana"  wrote 
of  this  incident: 

Such  is  the  condition  of  communism  in 
Cuba  .  *  *  *  In  Havana  the  doctrine  remains 
official  gospel,  enforced  finally  by  the  re- 
sources of  a  totalitarian  state.  The  few  citi- 
zens brave  enough  to  attempt  any  independ- 
ent political  activity  face  organized  thug- 
gery. (123911 

Toda.v  we  also  remember  in  our 
hearts  and  in  our  prayers  a  man  who. 
after  languishing  30  years  in  prison, 
cannot  leave  Cuba  to  join  his  family. 
Mario  Chanes  de  Armas  fought  at  Cas- 
tro's side  in  1953,  yet  when  he  saw  Cas- 
tro imposing  upon  Cuba  a  new  tyranny, 
he  spoke  out  and  wa.s  sentenced  to  30 
years  in  prison.  This  July,  he  was  re- 
leased from  prison— but  Castro  himself 
has  said  he  will  not  let  Mario  leave 
Cuba  to  join  his  family.  We  must  not 
rest  until  Mario  is  free  and  reunited 
with  his  family. 

Mario  Chanes  de  Armas  is  not  Cas- 
tro's only  hostage.  About  a  year  ago 
Major  Orestes  Lorenzo  of  the  Cuban 
Air  Force  landed  his  Mig-23  in  Florida 
and  asked  for  political  asylum.  Now 
Major  Lorenzo's  wife  Vicky  and  chil- 
dren Reyniel  and  Alejandro  have  been 
granted  visas  to  come  to  the  United 
States.  But  the  Cuban  Government  has 
informed  them  that  they  may  not  leave 
Cuba.  We  inust  continue  to  work  for 
freedom  of  emigration  and  the  reunifi- 
cation of  the  Loi-enzo  family. 

Also  this  year,  rnore  revelations  have 
emerged  concerning  the  Cuban  i-e- 
gimes  abuse  of  psychiatry.  Jose  Luis 
Alvarado.  just  16  yeai's  old,  tried  to  flee 
Cuba  by  gaining  asylum  in  the  Colom- 
bian Embassy.  He  failed,  and  the  Cuban 
Government  sent  him  to  Havana's  Psy- 
chiatric Hospital  where  he  was  given 
electroshock  treatment  and  psycho- 
tropic drugs. 

Roberto  Bahamonde.  a  human  rights 
activist  who  has  been  repeatedly  de- 
nied the  right  to  emigrate,  was  also 
sent  to  the  same  psychiatiic  ward. 
There  he  saw  beatings,  insane  inmates 
wandering  around  naked,  and  walls  and 
floors  covered  with  excrement.  When 
his  wife  complained  to  the  hospital  di- 
rector, she  was  told  there  was  nothing 
he  could  do — that  ward  was  under  the 
control  of  the  state  security  police. 

The  horror  stories,  tragically,  go  on 
and  on.  It  Is  little  wonder  that  the 
number  of  people  risking  their  lives  on 


tiny  rafts  and  small  boats  in  a  des- 
perate grasp  for  freedom  is  increasing 
Look  at  the  numbei's:  In  1988.  59  peoplt^ 
made  it  to  Florida  by  boat.  In  1989.  391 
In  1990.  467.  Then  last  year,  the  number 
increased  almost  5  times,  to  over  2.400 
This  year,  about  500  have  survived  the 
crossing  as  of  May  1.  which  means  that 
about  3,000  or  more  could  arrive  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

These  figures  are  a  testament  to  tre- 
mendous courage  and  unbelievable  suf- 
fering. Who  knows  how  many  have  died 
trying  to  escape  Castro's  tyranny'' 
What  suffering  must  people  endure  to 
lead  them  to  risk  their  lives  to  gain 
freedom? 

I  believe  it  is  time  for  the  world  to 
not  simply  sit  back  and  watch  as  the 
Cuban  people  suffer.  The  U.S.  economic 
embargo  is  the  most  important  factor 
putting  pressure  on  the  Castro  i-egime 
to  reform— it  should  be  sti-engthenert 
and  expanded.  But  the  United  States 
should  not  be  alone  in  this.  It  is  time 
for  the  United  Nations  to  impose  sanc- 
tions on  Cuba,  particularly  following' 
Cuba's  refusal  to  allow  the  U.N.  Human 
Rights  Commission  investigator  into 
Cuba.  If  the  United  Nations  can  impose 
sanctions  on  Libya,  Iraq,  and  South  Af 
rica,  it  can  certainly  impose  sanction.^ 
on  Cuba,  the  woi-st  violator  of  human 
rights  and  international  law  in  this 
hcmisphei'e. 

When  I  think  of  the  rafteros— those 
people,  young  and  old,  black  and  white. 
poor  and  privileged  -who  risk  all  foi 
freedom,  I  think  of  the  words  of  the 
gi-eat  Cuban  patriot  Jose  Marti: 

Like  bones  to  the  human  body,  the  axle  to 
the  wheel,  the  wing  to  the  bird,  and  the  air 
to  the  wing,  so  is  liberty  the  essence  of  life 
Whatever  is  done  without  it  is  imperfect. 

No  one  understands  this  better  than 
the  Cuban  people.  On  this  day.  let  u.s 
work  and  pray  that  next  year  at  this 
time,  if  not  sooner,  Cuba  will  be  free 
and  independent  at  la.st 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 
REPORTS  SERBIAN  SANCTIONS 
BILL 

Mr,  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee unanimously  reported  out  a  re- 
vised version  of  S.  1793.  sanctions 
against  the  Government  of  Serbia.  1 
commend  Chairman  PELL  and  ranking 
Republican  Senator  Helms  for  making 
this  progress  possible.  As  a  cosponsor 
of  the  original  legislation,  introduced 
last  fall  by  Senator  D'A,M.\To.  I  was 
gratified  that  Congi-ess  is  beginning  to 
make  progress  in  formulating  U.S.  pol 
icy  toward  the  Belgrade  regime. 

The  bill  imposes  air  carrier  sanctions 
against  Serbia  and  outlines  a  numbei- 
of  conditions  which  must  be  met  before 
relations  with  the  United  States  can  be 
normalized. 

The     Foreign    Relations    Committee 
has  no  problems  with  the  people  of  Ser 
bia.  They  live  under  a  dictatorial  re- 


gime that  is  hardline,  militarist,  and 
Communist  A  number  of  fledgling 
democratic  opposition  groups,  includ- 
ing some  with  ties  to  the  Orthodox 
Church  and  others  associated  with 
moves  to  restore  the  monarchy,  de- 
serve and  need  U.S.  encouragement. 

But  until  Serbians  replace  then- 
rules,  sanctions  must  be  applied 
against  the  government  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Serbia  and  Montenegi'o,  which 
was  proclaimed  on  April  27.  1992.  but  is 
not  recognized  by  the  United  .States. 

S.  1793  is  a  modest  but  solid  begin- 
ning On  March  20,  I  introduced  S.  2376. 
the  P'ormer  Yugoslavia  Act  of  1992,  to 
begin  concrete  United  States  actions 
against  the  Serbian  Government  now 
that  the  former  Yugoslavia  has  ceased 
to  exist.  S.  1793  also  recognizes  that 
Yugoslavia  is  dissolved. 

The  issue  presented  by  .Serbian  re- 
gime's aggression  against  its  neighbors 
is  urgent.  That  is  why  I  offered  an 
amendment  in  committee  that  "mili- 
tary aggression  by  troops,  police,  or 
guerrilla  forces  of  the  Federation  of 
Sei'bla  and  .Montenegro  against  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina,  Kosova.  oi'  other  terri- 
tories of  the  former  Socialist  Federal 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia  constitutes  a 
threat  to  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity which  should  be  actively  opposed 
bilaterally  and  m  appropriate  inter- 
national bodies  b.v  representatives  of 
the  United  States  Government."  This 
theme  should  be  preserved  in  the  com- 
mittees  report  to  accompany  the  bill. 

Like  Senatoi-s  Dole,  Hel.ms, 
D'.Am.^tci,  and  Chairman  Pell,  I  believe 
that  unless  the  international  commu- 
nity stops  Serbian  military  and  para- 
military aggression,  its  next  victims 
may  be  the  citizens  of  Kosova.  Kosova. 
illegally  occupied  by  troops  of  the 
former-  Yugoslavia,  could  readily  be 
turned  into  a  murdei'ous  nightmare  of 
genocidal  proportions  if  Serbian  gov- 
ernment shock  troops  proceed  as  they 
have  in  Croatia  and  Bosnia- 
Hei'cegovina. 

In  (.ommittee.  I  was  only  partially 
successful  m  offering  my  amendment 
that  would  have  substantially  raised 
the  visibility  of  the  threat  to  citizens 
of  Kosova.  The  committee  felt  it  was 
more  important  at  this  moment  to 
focus  on  the  Serbian  regime's  clear  and 
present  threat  to  Bosnia. 

I  am  very  pleased.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  committee  incorporated  an- 
other of  my  amendments  as  section 
7(a)(5)  of  S.  1793.  as  reported.  A  number 
of  international  activities  have  been 
harassed  or  blocked  by  Serbian  au- 
thorities. My  amendment  conditions 
normal  relations  on  assurances  that 
Serbian  officials  "are  not  interfering 
with  United  Nations  peacekeeping  op- 
erations or  international  observer  mis- 
sions or  With  humanitarian  relief  ef- 
forts '  anywhere  in  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia. 

One  final  word  of  praise.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  the  Republican  leader.  Senator 


BOB  Dole,  for  his  tireless,  effective  ad- 
vocacy of  a  sensible  policy  to  promote 
a  peaceful  outcome  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia.  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
involved  with  him  in  those  efforts. 

I  urge  the  Senate  cjuickly  to  consider 
and  pass  S,  1793  and  urge  the  adminis- 
tration to  take  effective  steps  to  put 
Milosevic  and  his  dictatorship  on  no- 
tice that  further  military  aggression  in 
the  Balkan  region  is  absolutely  unac- 
ceptable. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business''  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS.  FISCAL  YEAR 
1992 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

.K  bill  iH.R.  5132'  making  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  for  disaster  as- 
.'lis^tance  to  meet  urgent  needs  because  of  ca- 
lamities such  as  those  which  occurred  in  Los 
.Angeles  and  Chicago,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30.  1992.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  pi'oceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  with 
amendments:  as  follows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown   in  boldface  brack- 
ets and  the  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to 
be  inserted  are  shown  m  italics. ) 
H  R   5132 

Be  If  eriacted  by  tht-  Seriate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  i'nited  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  following  sums 
are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the 
fiscal  yoar  ending  September  30.  1992.  and  for 
other  purposes,  namely: 

S.MALL  BUSI.NESS  ADMINI.STRATIO.N 
DISASTKR  LOANS  PHOGRA.M   .\CCOUNT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  co.st  of 
direct  loans.  $169,650,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended.  of  which  |J58, 895. 0001 
$50,395.00(1  shall  be  available  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  a  Presidential  designation  of  a  spe- 
cific dollar  amount  as  an  emergenc.v  require- 
ment as  defined  m  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  is 
transmitted  to  the  Congress,  to  subsidize  ad- 
ditional gross  obligations  for  the  principal 
amount  of  direct  loans  not  to  exceed 
J500.000.000.  and  in  addition,  for  administra- 
tive expenses  to  carry  out  the  disaster  loan 
program,  an  additional  $25,000,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  which  may  be 
transferred  to  and  merged  with  appropria- 
tions for  "Salaries  and  expenses":  Provided. 
That  Congress  hereby  designates  these 
amounts  as  emergency  requirements  for  all 
purposes  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

FKDEKAL  BL'REAU  ok  lN\'i;STIG.\TION 

SAl-ARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

The  language  under  this  heading  in  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce.  Justice,  and  State. 


the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies  .Appro- 
priations Act,  1992  (Public  Law  102-140,  105 
Stat  788-789:,  is  am.ended  by  deleting  the  fol- 
lowing "of  which  not  to  exceed  $500,000  is 
authorized  to  be  made  available  for  making 
payments  or  advances  for  expenses  arising 
out  of  contractual  or  reimbursable  agree- 
ments with  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  while  engaged  m  cooperative  activi- 
ties related  to  terrorism  and  drug  investiga- 
tions", and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "of 
which  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  is  authorized 
to  be  made  available  for  making  payments 
or  advances  for  expenses  arising  out  of  con- 
tractual or  reimbursable  agreements  with 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
while  engaged  m  cooperative  activities  relat- 
ed to  terrorism,  violent  crime  and  drug  in- 
vestigations" 

Fkdkral  Emergency  Management  Agency 

disaster  relief 
For  emergency  disaster  assislAnce  pay- 
ments necessary  to  provide  for  expenses  m 
presidentially  declared  disasters  under  the 
Robert  T  Stafford  Disaster  Relief  and  Emer- 
gency -Assista.nce  Act.  an  additional  amount 
for  "Disaster  relief,  $300,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided.  That  Con- 
gress hereby  designates  this  am.ount  as  an 
emergency  requirement  for  ail  purposes  of 
the  Balanced  Buc^gei  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985. 

DISASTER  ASSISTANCE  DIRECT  LOAN  PROGRAM 
^CCOCNT 

The  limitation  on  direct  loans  m  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  for  the  "Disaster  assistance 
direct  loan  program  account"  is  increased, 
withm  existing  funds,  bv  $22,000,000  to  not 
exceed  $28,000,000 

IThis  Act  may  be  cu.ed  as  the  "Dire  Emer- 
gency Supplemental  Appropriations  Act, 
1992.  for  Disaster  .Assistance  To  Meet  Urgent 
Needs  Because  of  Calam.ities  such  as  Those 
Which  Occurred  m  Los  .Angeles  and  Chi- 
cago' .1 

departmilSt  of  labor 

EMPLOYMEST  .ttSb  TR.MS:S(,  AD.KtlSISTR.ATIOS 
TRAI\I\G  A.KD  EMPWYME.KT  SERVICES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Traxninp  and 
Employment  Services".  $700,000,000.  to  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  for  the  period  July  1  1991. 
through  June  30.  1992,  to  carry  out  part  B  of 
title  II  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  Pro- 
vided. Thai  notice  of  eligibility  of  funds  shall  be 
given  by  June  15.  1992.  Provided  further.  That 
these  funds  shall  be  available  only  to  the  extent 
an  official  budget  request  that  includes  designa- 
tion of  the  entire  amount  of  the  request  as  an 
emergency  requirement  as  defined  in  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985.  IS  travismitted  to  the  Congress:  Pro- 
vided further.  Thai  from  the  funds  appropriated 
herein  the  Secretary  shall  first  allocate  to 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the 
Sorthern  Mariana  Islands,  and  entities  eligible 
under  section  401  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act.  the  same  percentage  of  funds  as  uiere 
available  to  such  areas  and  entities  for  the  sum- 
mer youth  program  m  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  determination  is 
made:  the  remainder  of  s-urm  appropriated  for 
summer  youth  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams for  purposes  of  this  AC.  shall  be  aliotttd 
among  the  States  by— 

(1)  first  alloting  the  amount  so  that— 

(A)  50  percent  of  the  amount  shaT:  be  allotted 
on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number  o]  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  aiu.ts  as  defined  m  ac- 
cordance with  section  4(8)  ot  such  Act.  withm 
each  State,  as  lonpared  to  the  total  number  of 
such  economically  disadx ar.taged  aclults  m  all 
States: 
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iH)  J.5  percent  shall  be  allotted  on  the  basis  o) 
the  relative  concentration  of  such  economically 
disadvantaged  adults  withm  each  State  as  com- 
pared to  the  total  concentration  of  such  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  adults  in  all  States, 
and 

(C)  25  percent  shall  be  allotted  on  the  basis  of 
the  relative  number  ol  unemployed  individuals, 
as  defined  in  accordance  uith  section  4(25)  of 
such  Act.  who  reside  in  each  State  as  compared 
to  the  total  number  of  such  unemployed  individ- 
uals in  all  States,  and 

(2)  adiusttng  the  sums  so  allocated  - 

(A)  to  ensure  that  each  State  with  a  teenage 
l/outh  unemployment  rate  above  the  1991  aver- 
age  teenage  youth  unemployment  rate,  as  cal- 
culated by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards,  shall 
receive  not  less  than  the  State  would  have  re- 
ceived if  such  amount  had  been  allotted  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  20Ub)  of  such  Act.  and 

(B)  by  reducing  the  sums  received  by  States 
not  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  on  a  pro  rata 
ba-sis. 

DEPARTMl^ST  OF  JUSTICE 

GE.Sl-RAL  AD,VI,>ilSTRA TlCiX 

EMERGEyCY    'WEED  A.\0  SEEO"  PROGRAM  FfM) 

For  necessary  expenses  to  implement  "Weed 
and  Seed"  program  activities.  1250.000.000.  to  re- 
main available  until  expended  for  intergovern- 
mental agreements .  including  cooperatti-e  agree- 
ments and  contracts,  with  state  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  engaged  in  the  investiga- 
tion and  prosecution  of  violent  crimes  and  drug 
offenses  in  "Weed  and  Seed"  designated  com- 
munities, and  for  either  reimbursements  or 
transfers  to  appropriation  accounts  ol  the  De 
partment  of  Justice  and  other  Federal  agencies 
which  shall  be  specified  by  the  Attorney  General 
to  execute  the  "Weed  and  Seed"  program  strat- 
egy Provided.  That  the  Attorney  General  with 
the  cooperation  uf  the  Secretaries  of  Labor. 
Education.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Trans- 
portation. Agriculture  and  Housing  and  I'rban 
Dei^elopment  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
National  Drug  Control  Policy  shall  implement 
the  "Weed  and  Seed"  program  by  providing 
local  communities  funds,  through  intergovern- 
mental agreements  or  contracts,  technical  assist- 
ance and  related  information  to  coordinate  new 
or  existing  public  and  private  neighborhood  re- 
vitaluation  programs  l^rovtded  further.  Thai 
any  amounts  obligated  from  appropriations 
under  thus  heading  may  be  used  under  the  au- 
thorities available  to  the  organisations  receiving 
reimbursements  or  transfers  from  this  appropria- 
tion. Provided  further.  That  these  funds  shall  be 
available  only  to  the  extent  an  official  budget 
request  that  includes  designation  of  the  entire 
amount  of  the  request  as  an  emergency  require- 
ment as  defined  in  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  19S5.  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  Provided  further.  That 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
and  Senate  shall  be  provided  quarterly  reports 
on  the  obligation  and  expenditure  of  the  funds 
appropriated  urider  this  heading 

DEPAKTME.\T  OF  HEALTH  A.\D  HUMAS 

SERVICES 

AUMISISTRATIOS  FOR  CHII.DRF.S  ASD  F.AMIUFS 

HVMAS  DEVELOPMEST  SERVICES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Human  Devel- 
opment Services."  S25O.0OO.0O0.  to  carry  out  the 
Head  Start  Act.  which  shall  be  made  available 
to  Head  Start  agencies  operating  Head  Start 
programs  on  the  date  of  the  enactrnent  of  this 
Act.  for  the  purposes  o)  assisting  the  agencies  to 
provide,  during  the  summer  months.  Head  Start 
services,  including  services  through  family  lit- 
eracy protects.  Provided.  That  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Act.  no  part  of  any  amount  appropriated 
under  this  Act  or  any  other  provision  of  Federal 
law  shall  be  used  to  enforce  the  limitation  speci- 
fied in  section  H40<b)  of  such  Act  with  respect  to 


such  amount  f'roiidcd  further.  That  notice  of 
eligibility  of  funds  shall  be  given  by  June  15. 
1992  Provided  further.  That  these  funds  shall 
be  available  only  to  the  extent  an  official  budget 
request  that  includes  designation  of  the  entire 
amount  of  the  recfuest  as  an  emergency  require- 
ment as  defined  in  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  19/15.  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress. 

DEPARTMEST  OF  EDVCATIOS 

COMPESSATORY  EniCATIOS  FOR  THE 

DlSADVASTAGBD 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Compensatory 
Education  for  the  Disadvantaged."  $250,000,000. 
to  carry  out  programs  and  protects  in  each  of 
the  50  States  during  the  sumrrwr  months  that 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  educationally  de- 
prived children  identified  in  accordance  with 
section  1014  of  the  Elcrmentary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  including  programs  and 
projects  related  to  arts  and  drama,  academic 
subjects,  literacy,  community  services,  recre- 
ation, conflict  management,  and  dropout  pre- 
vention Provided,  That  these  furids  shall  be 
available  only  tn  the  extent  an  official  budget 
request  that  includes  designation  of  the  entire 
amount  of  the  recfuest  as  an  emergency  require- 
ment as  defined  in  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Ernergencu  Deficit  Control  Act  of  19S5.  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  Provided  further.  That 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  such  amount  shall 
be  expended  by  first  reserving  for  each  State 
yWO.OOO  of  such  amount  to  carry  out  such  pro- 
grarns  and  protects,  and  by  allocating  the  re^ 
mainder  of  such  amount  m  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 1005  of  such  Act  Provided  further.  That  for 
the  purpose  of  thu  Act— 

(1)  a  sum  eijual  to  not  less  than  75  percent  of 
the  amount  each  State  receives  under  this  head- 
ing shall  be  rnade  available  to  carry  out  .such 
programs  and  proietts  through  local  educational 
agencies,  as  defined  in  section  UTU12)  of  such 
Act.  that— 

I  At  serve  the  largest  central  city,  as  defined 
by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  in 
a  State,  or 

(B)(1)  enroll  more  than  25.000  students,  and 

fiiJ  serve  such  a  city  that  has  a  population  of 
not  less  than  125.000  and  is  within  a  metropoli- 
tan .statistical  area,  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  and 

(lilt  have  a  higher  percentage  of  children  m 
poverty  than  the  State  average  percentage  of 
children  in  poverty,  and 

(2)  the  ri-Tnaining  amount  each  State  receives 
under  this  heading  shall  he  made  available  to 
carry  out  such  programs  and  protects  through 
local  educational  agencies,  us  defined  in  section 
1471(12)  of  such  Act.  that  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Act- 

(A)  have  a  lower  per  pupil  expenditure  than 
the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  within  the 
State,  and 

(B)  haie  a  higher  percentage  of  children  in 
poverty  than  the  State  average  percentage  of 
children  in  poverty, 

except  that  the  sum  described  m  paragraph  (1) 
may  be  altered  if  the  chief  State  school  officer 
and  the  State  board  of  education  agree  to  such 
alteration  and  publish  the  reasons  and  the  ob- 
jective criteria  used  to  determine,  that  other 
such  local  educational  agencies  have  a  greater 
need  Provided  further.  That  children  enrolled 
m  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
may  participate  m  programs  and  projects  as- 
sisted under  this  heading  in  accordance  with 
section  1017  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Act  Provided  further.  That  the  intrastate  for- 
mula should  tal<e  into  account  the  number  of 
students  served  with  these  funds  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  notice  of  eligibility  of  funds  shall  be 
given  by  June  15.  1992. 


DEPART.ME,\T  OF  THE  THEASVKY 
Federal  Law  e.^force.'uf.'^t  traisi.\c  Cester 

salaries  a.\d  e.\pe.\ses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses".  $1,500,000  for  law  enforcement  train- 
ing activities  of  the  Center,  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 
BlREAU  OF  ALCOHOL.  TOBACCO  A.\D  FiREAR.MS 
SALARIES  ASO  EXPESSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses".  $5,500,000  for  the  hiring,  training 
and  equipping  of  not  less  than  200  additional 
full-time  equivalent  positions  for  violent  crime 
task  forces  and  for  increased  costs  associated 
with  the  Los  Angeles  not.  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

V.MTEl)  STATES  Cl'STO.VS  SERVICE 
OPERATIOS  ASO  \tAI\TESA.\CE.  AIR  ASD  MARISE 
l.\TERDICTIO.\  PROGRAS1S 
iRESClSSIOSi 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing  m   Public   Law  102-141,   $3,400,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

UMTED  STATES  Af/.Vr 
SALARIES  ASD  EXPE.SSES 
IRESC^ISSIOSl 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing   in    Public    Law    102-141,    $500,000   are   re- 
scinded. 

BLREAV  OF  THE  PVBLIC  DEBT 

SALARIES  ASD  EXPE.SSES 

(RESriSSIO.\l 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  102  141.  $SOO,000  are  re- 
scinded 

United  states  secret  service 
salaries  a.\d  expesses 

iRESCLS-SIOSi 

Of  the  furids  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing tn   Public   Law  102-141.  $1,765,000  are  re- 
scinded 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDEST 
OFFICE  OF  SATIOSAL  DRLG  COSTROL  POLICY 
SALARIES  ASD  EXPE.'V.^F.S 
(RESCI.'i.^lO.M 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  lAiw  102-141.  $1,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

This  Act  rnay  be  cited  as  tfie  "Dire  Emergency 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act.  1992,  for  Dis- 
aster Assistance  To  .Meet  Urgent  .Weeds  Because 
of  Calamities  Such  as  Those  Wtach  Occurred  m 
Los  Angeles  and  Chicago" 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
pending  question  is  the  first  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to.  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill,  as  thus  amended,  be  re- 
garded for  purposes  of  amendment  as 
original  te.xt.  provided  that  no  points 
of  order  shall  have  been  considered  to 
have  been  waived  if  the  request  is 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr  BYRD  Mr.  President,  the  dire 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill.  H.R.  .S132.  before  us  today 
provides  a  total  of  $1,941,185,000  in 
emergency  supplemental  .ippropna- 
tions  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  in  Los 


.^.ngeles     and     Chicago    anil     :n     other 
urban  area.s 

In  large  measure,  unfortunately,  this 
legislation  is  a  reaction  to  the  recent 
nots  in  Los  Angeles. 

While  I  agree  that  we  must  do  what 
we  can  to  help  rebuild  those  neighbor- 
hoods. I  am  concerned  about  the  con- 
flicting  message  that  our  action  today 
may  send.  By  providing  these  emer- 
gency funds,  an  impression  may  be  left 
that  looting,  noting,  killing,  burning, 
pillaging,  and  other  acts  of  violence 
will  be  rewarded  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  extremely  important 
that  we  communicate  loud  and  clear 
that  these  actions  solve  nothing  and 
must  not  be  tolerated. 

In  reality,  the  end  result  of  those 
da.vs  of  violence  destroyed  the  homes 
and  businesses  and  cost  the  livelihoods 
of  the  people  who  live  there.  There  are 
a  lot  of  small  towns  and  communities 
around  this  Nation  which  have  serious 
economic  problems,  and  the  people  of 
tho.se  small  towns,  and  large  towns  as 
well,  and  cities,  have  not  resorted  to 
violence  and  riots  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems- 

We  were  all.  of  course,  astonished  at 
the  outcome  of  the  jury— and  shocked. 
I  personally  could  not  understand  why 
somebody  among  the  policemen  was 
not  found  guilty  of  something.  I  was 
also  appalled  at  the  countless  times 
that  the  media  played  back  the  video- 
tape of  the  policemen  beating  of  Rod- 
ney King,  .■^nd  after  it  was  repeated 
and  repeated  and  repeated— I  myself 
.saw  it  scores  of  times— I  felt  that  the 
media,  to  a  degree,  was  doing  a  disserv- 
ice in  that  it  could  not  help  but  create 
antipathy  and  engender  bitterness  to- 
ward police  all  over  this  country,  and 
would  also  serve  to  elevate  and  exacer- 
bate pa.ssions  on  the  part  of  minorities 
in  this  country  toward  police  and 
would  make  it  very  difficult  to  have  a 
fair  trial  and  an  honest,  objective  ver- 
dict. 

So  I  think  the  media  went  beyond  its 
responsibility  to  that  degree  and.  to  a 
certain  extent,  must  help  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility for  what  happened. 

I.  of  course,  was  not  on  the  jury,  but, 
as  one  observer.  I  could  not  understand 
the  verdict  that  was  rendered  by  the 
jury  I  was  astonished  by  it.  I  was  dis- 
appointed by  it.  I  was  shocked  by  it.  I 
felt  that  surely  there  were  enough  po- 
licemen there  to  have  overcome  the 
one  man  without  using  excessive  force. 
Nevertheless,  the  jury  verdict  was  no 
excuse  for  the  rioting,  the  pillaging, 
the  dragging  of  people  out  of  cars  and 
beating  them,  the  robbing,  the  break- 
ing of  windows,  the  looting,  the  killing 
that  followed. 

I  also  think  that  the  police,  the  secu- 
rity forces,  should  have  been  out  ear- 
lier, and  should  have  acted  with  more 
firmness,  and  I  think  the  same  can  be 
said  with  respect  to  thcjse  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  sending  m  the  Federal  se- 
curity forces. 


There  is  always  a  criminal  element 
that  is  just  awaiting  the  opportunity 
to  pillage  and  riot  and  loot  and  burn. 
and  their  passions  had  been  whipped  up 
to  a  frenzy  by  the  repeated  media  dis- 
play of  this  despicable  act  on  the  part 
of  the  policemen,  brutalizing  the  vic- 
tim. 1  do  not  attempt  to  pass  judgment 
except  to  say  that  I  was  surprised  at 
the  jury's  verdict. 

That  all  having  been  said,  however.  I 
think  it  has  to  be  also  said  that  riots 
cannot  be  rewarded,  and  some  people 
will.  I  am  sorry,  in  all  probability  feel 
that  they  are  being  rewarded  and  that 
the  way  to  get  the  attention  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  brutalize 
other  people  and  go  on  a  rampage  of  de- 
struction. 

We  need  to  address  the  problems  of 
all  the  communities  aci'oss  the  land, 
including  those  of  inner  cities.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  events,  the  Nation's  atten- 
tion has  again  been  called  to  the  ne- 
glect of  our  communities  throughout 
the  Nation. 

.\ccording  to  a  May  18  article  in 
Business  Week,  last  year  an  estimated 
36.000  people  lived  in  poverty.  About  42 
percent  of  those  living  in  poverty  live 
within  concentrated  areas  within  our 
cities.  While  poverty  rates  have  been 
on  the  increase.  Federal  aid  to  cities 
has  decreased  by  nearly  64  percent 
below  the  1980  level. 

Although  the  funding  m  this  bill  does 
not  provide  long-term  solutions,  it  does 
attempt  to  address  some  of  the  imme- 
diate problems  facing  Los  Angeles  and 
Chicago  as  well  as  problems  facing 
other  cities  throughout  the  country. 
That  is  what  this  bill  is  about.  This  bill 
is  not  about  pandering  to  criminal  ele- 
ments that  will  seize  upon  any  oppoi'- 
tunity  to  destroy. 

This  bill  is  about  providing  some  of 
the  resources  necessary  to  address  the 
immediate  need  for  loan  and  disaster 
assistance  programs  and  making  re- 
sources available  not  just  to  Los  Ange- 
les, but  also  to  other  cities,  and  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  young  people 
who  are  caught  in  a  web  of  poverty. 

In  response  to  the  May  2.  1992.  dec- 
laration of  disaster  for  Los  .\ngeles. 
and  the  April  15  Presidential  declara- 
tion of  disaster  for  Chicago,  the  bill 
provides  a  total  of  $194,650,000  for  the 
Small  Business  .■Administration.  This 
includes  $169,650,000  for  the  disaster 
loan  account  and  $25  million  for  admin- 
istrative expenses  related  to  admin- 
istering the  disaster  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

The  bill  also  increases  the  limitation 
on  the  .Small  Business  Administration 
direct  loans  to  $500  million  for  FEM.A.. 
the  P'ederal  Emergency  Management 
.■\gency:  S300  million  is  provided  for  dis- 
aster relief:  and.  the  limitation  on  dis- 
aster assistance  direct  loans  is  in- 
creased to  $22  million  to  enable  FE.MA 
to  lend  to  an  eligible  applicant  or  State 
the  portion  of  assistance  for  which  the 
State  is  responsible  under  the  cost- 
sharing  provisions  of  the  Stafford  Act. 


In  addition,  the  bill  includes  lan- 
guage that  would  allow  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  to  expand  its  ini- 
tiative to  implement  FBI-sponsored 
task  forces  to  combat  violent  crime. 
Preliminary  investigations  by  the  FBI 
in  Los  .A.ngeles  indicate  that  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  violence  that  re- 
cently occurred  m  that  city  was  per- 
petrated by  gang  members.  The  FBI 
task  force  approach  will  coordinate  in- 
vestigative resources  and  personnel 
from  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies 
against  violent  street  gangs.  There  a.-e 
currently  four  FBI-led  task  forces  m 
Los  Angeles  addressing  gang  violence. 

This  language  provides  no  new  budg- 
et authority.  I'Ut  does  increase  the  lim- 
itations from  $500,000  to  $5  million  on 
paying  overtime  and  other  costs  of  par- 
ticipating State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

In  addition,  the  language  expands  the 
authority  for  these  payments  to  in- 
clude investigations  involving  violent 
crime.  The  funding  and  provisions  out- 
lined thus  far  for  FEMA.  SBA.  and  the 
FBI.  were  included  in  the  House-passed 
dire  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  this  bill 
also  includes  an  amendment  offered  by 
myself  and  Senators  H.^tfield.  H.^rkin, 
.\SD  .Specter  to  provide  an  additional 
SI. 450  billion  in  emergency  funding  to 
provide  early  intervention,  education, 
training,  and  job  programs,  for  our 
youth  during  the  summer  months.  The 
amendment  has  the  support  of  Sen- 
ators Kennedy  and  Hatch,  chairman 
and  ranking  mem.ber  of  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee. 

Of  the  $1,450  billion,  $250  million  is 
provided  for  the  so-called  Weed  and 
.Seed  Program.  Weed  and  seed  is  a  com- 
prehensive multiagency  approach  to 
law  enforcement  and  community  revi- 
talization.  The  amendment  will  allow 
the  Attorney  General  to  enter  into  co- 
operative agreements  with  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Education  and  Agriculture,  to 
allow  for  a  coordinated  approach  m 
areas  of  high  poverty  and  crime  to  both 
reduce  crime  and  deliver  health,  edu- 
cation, training  and  services. 

Seven  hundred  million  dollars  is  pro- 
vided for  summer  youth  employment 
for  a  summer  jobs  program.  We  are  cur- 
rently serving  about  530,000  young  peo- 
ple, about  one-half  the  num.ber  served 
nearly  a  decade  ago.  This  additional 
funding  will  provide  summer  jobs  and 
training  for  an  additional  500.000 
youths  between  the  ages  of  14  and  19. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars 
is  provided  for  a  Head  Start  summer 
program.  .■About  95  percent  of  the  Head 
.Start  Program  is  closed  for  the  sum- 
mer months.  The  funding  provided  by 
this  amendment  will  provide  an  esti- 
mated 200.000  disadvantaged  children 
with  services.  It  will  also  provide  jobs 
to    the   estimated   36   percent    of  Head 
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sunt,  parents,  mostly  women,  who 
teach  in  Head  Start  programs. 

It  is  said  that  Head  Start  is  one  of 
the  most  cost-effective  programs  fo- 
cused on  breaking  the  cycle  of  poverty 
and  giving  low-income  children  the  full 
opportunity  to  enter  school  ready  to 
learn  One  of  the  Great  Society  pro- 
grams. Head  Start  provides  comprehen- 
sive development  services  to  children 
and  their  families.  Services  include 
comprehensive  health  services  such  as 
immunizations  and  physical  and  dental 
e.xams  and  treatments,  as  well  as 
meals. 

Recent  studies  purport  to  show  that 
for  every  dollar  invested  in  Head  Start, 
$4.75  is  saved  in  later  special  education, 
crime,  welfare,  and  other  costs. 

I  must  say  I  do  not  have  a  great  deal 
of  faith  in  such  studies.  I  cannot  see 
how  such  studies  can  credibly  claim  to 
show  that  for  every  dollar  invested  in  a 
particular  program,  $4.75  or  $4.50  or 
$4  25  or  whatever  is  saved  in  later  spe- 
cial education,  crime,  welfare,  and 
other  costs.  I  do  not  believe  such  stud- 
ies are  necessarily  and  indubitably  fac- 
tual 1  think  it  IS  quite  a  leap  of  faith, 
to  take  on  face  value  these  studies  that 
claim  that  such  programs  save,  for 
every  dollar  invested,  a  precise  amount 
of  money  down  the  road.  $4.75  in  this 
case. 

Having  said  that.  I  am  nevertheless  a 
supporter,  have  been  a  supporter  of 
Head  Start,  and  I  still  am.  I  believe 
that  there  is  some  good,  perhaps  a  lot 
of  good,  that  results  from  the  program. 
But  I  am  not  one  who  is  willing  to  em- 
brace, without  question,  a  given  pro- 
gram and  take  at  face  value  such  defi- 
nite dollar  amounts  in  savings  over  a 
period  of  years.  Who  knows?  They 
might  be  greater.  They  might  be  less. 
But  that  is  not  the  point  here. 

I  am  supportive  of  the  program,  be- 
lieve it  is  a  good  one,  and  perhaps  In 
the  future  we  will  know  more  about 
the  true  results. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars 
is  provided  for  a  Chapter  I  Summer 
School  Program.  Many  school  districts 
operate  summer  programs  for  dis- 
advantaged students  enabling  them  to 
attain  academic  progress  during  the 
school  year.  These  funds  will  make  it 
possible  to  expand  those  programs  and 
initiate  other  programs  to  serve  an  ad- 
ditional 550,000  youths  between  the 
ages  of  6  to  18  years. 

Finally,  we  have  included  $1.5  million 
in  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  law  en- 
forcement training  center  and  $5.5  mil- 
lion for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  P'ire- 
arms.  These  supplemental  amounts  are 
more  than  offset  by  rescissions  in  ac- 
counts under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Treasury  Subcommittee. 

.\11  of  the  funds  provided  in  the 
House  passed  bill,  and  the  proposed 
committee  amendment  are  either  off- 
set or  have  been  designated  as  emer- 
gencies   by    the    Congress,    and    must, 


under  the  budget  agreement,  also  be 
designated  as  emergencies  by  the 
President  before  being  obligated. 

It  is  the  President's  choice  but  this 
ensures  that  there  will  be  no  sequester 
as  a  result  of  these  appropriations,  and 
that  none  of  the  associated  outlays  will 
be  scored  against  the  Appropriations 
Committees'  discretionary  caps. 

I  urge  Senators  to  support  the  com- 
mittees  recommendation,  and  I  also 
urge  Senators  to  refrain  from  offering 
amendments  which  are  not  of  an  emer- 
gency and  time-sensitive  nature.  That 
is  not  to  say  that  Senators  will  not 
offer  amendments.  They  certainly  have 
a  right  to  do  so.  But  we  do  need  to 
complete  action  on  this  bill,  and  if  nec- 
essary get  to  conference  with  the 
House  if  we  are  to  have  any  chance  of 
completing  congressional  action  on 
this  emergency  legislation  this  week. 

.MUKNDMKNT  NOS    1831.  \«iS.  1836.  1837.  KN  BI.OC 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  four  technical 
amendments  that  have  been  cleared  on 
both  sides.  I  send  these  four  amend- 
ments to  the  desk  and  ask  that  they  be 
considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  San- 
FORDi.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  amendments,  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  are  as  follows: 

AMEND.MENT  No    1834 

(Purpose.  To  make  technical  corrections  to 

the  bill) 
On  iMge  4,  line  20  after  "Congress:"  insert: 
"frovidi'd  (uTther,  That  Congress  hereby  des- 
ignates these  amounts  as  emergency  require- 
ments for  all  purpo.ses  of  the  Balanced  Bud»;- 
et   ami    KmerKency    Defiiit    Control    Act   of 

AMENDME.S'T  No.  1835 

(Purpose:  To  make  technical  corrections  to 

tiic  bill  I 
On  puirn  7,  line  18  after  "ConKress"  insert 
"I'Tovidcd  further.  That  Congress  hereby  des- 
ignates these  amounts  as  emergency  require- 
ments for  all  purposes  of  the  Balanced  Budii- 
pt  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of 
1985: '. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1836 

(Purpose:  To  make  technical  corrections  to 

the  bill  I 
On  page  8.  line  22  after  "Congres.s  "  insert 
•  Provided  further.  That  Congress  hereby 
designates  these  amounts  as  emergency  re- 
quirements for  all  purposes  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1837 

(Purpose  To  make  technical  corrections  to 
the  btllt 

On  page  9.  line  17  after  "Congress:"  Insert: 
"Provided  further.  That  Congress  hereby  des- 
iRnates  these  amounts  as  emergency  require- 
ments for  all  purposes  of  the  Balanced  Budg- 
et and  Emergentv  Deficit  Control  Act  of 
1985: 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr  President,  if  I  may 
retain  my  recognition  before  I  yield 
the  floor.   I  want  to  acknowledge  the 


cooperation  and  support  and  the  fine 
work  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  H.^TFlEi.n],  the  ranking 
member  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. He  is  always  considerate,  care- 
ful, cooperative,  knowledgeable,  dedi- 
cated, and  I  not  only  admire  him  great- 
ly, but  I  am  honored  by  the  oppor- 
tunity to  share  with  him  in  our  capac- 
ities. As  a  former  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  he  brings  to 
the  committee  a  superior  knowledge 
and  also  an  understanding  of  the  im- 
portance of  cooperation  on  that  com- 
mittee between  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member,  and  between  the  two 
parties. 

We  do  not  have  partisanship  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  am  not 
saying  that  I  am  above  partisanship, 
but  I  do  know  that  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  committee,  I  try  to  lay  aside  all 
thoughts  of  partisanship  and  work  with 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
the  good  of  the  Senate  and  the  good  of 
the  country.  I  feel  that  Mr.  Hatkikld 
approaches  his  responsibilities  in  the 
same  light.  I  thank  him  and  I  thank  all 
members  on  both  sides. 

I  also  thank  the  staff.  We  have  an  ex- 
cellent staff.  We  try  to  thank  them 
each  time  we  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor, 
but  our  thanks  ought  to  be  repeated 
again  and  again. 

I  yield  the  flooi- 

Mr.  HATKIKLD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PKK.SIDING  OFFICER    The  Sen 
ator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  BYRD  in  offer- 
ing this  dire  emergency  supplemental 
appropriation,  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  kind  remarks  made  by  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  President.  I  sometimes  wonder  if 
the  body  fully  appreciates  the  fact  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  does 
function  under  many  restrictions.  I 
think  probably  one  of  the  greatest  re- 
strictions we  have  is  our  size.  For  any- 
one to  chair  a  committee  of  29  mem- 
bers indeed  immediately  brings  to 
mind  the  difficulty.  I  think,  of  a  com- 
mittee that  large  and  of  that  complex- 
ity. 

We  have  to  have  a  quorum  that 
equals  the  total  size  of  most  of  the 
other  committees.  Then  when  you  get 
the  spread  of  philosophies  on  both  the 
majority  and  the  minority  side,  it  is 
indeed  an  exercise  in  international  di- 
plomacy that  calls  for  a  consensus  on 
any  issue.  It  speaks  well  of  the  leader- 
ship of  our  chairman  that  we  are  able 
to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  very  brief. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
aptly  summarized  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  which  is  now  before  us.  This 
supplemental  provides  emergency  fund- 
ing for  SBA  and  FEMA  in  response  to 
recent  calamities  in  Los  Angeles.  Chi- 
cago, and  an  additional  $1  45  billion  for 
Head  Start.  Summer  Jobs.  Chapter  I 
Education    Programs,    and    the    Presi- 
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dent's  Weed  and  Seed  Program,  a^  enu- 
merated in  the  legislation  Senators 
Kennedy  and  H.\tch  introduced  last 
week 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  a  very 
strong  empha.sis  on  the  fact  that  Sen- 
ator BVRD  and  I  modified  the  Kennedy- 
Hatch  pi-nposal.  as  now  incorporated  m 
this  supplemental.  We  modified  it  with 
the  fact  that  we  said  these  additional 
funds  that  are  provided  in  the  Ken- 
nedy-HalL-h  amendment  could  only  be 
sp)ent  if  the  President  joined  the  Con- 
gress in  declaring  an  emergency.  I 
think  that  is  a  very  important  point  to 
keep  in  mind.  It  is  not  just  an  addition 
of  so  much  money  to  what  the  Presi- 
dent requested,  but  it  gives  to  the 
President  that  very  powerful  role  to 
play  m  whether  he  spends  that  money. 

I  might  say  that  in  discussing  this 
modification  with  the  head  of  the  0MB. 
Mr.  Darman.  he  found  that  it  was  very 
helpful  for  Senator  Byrd  and  for  me  to 
offer  this  modification  of  the  Kennedy- 
Hatch  amendment. 

I  understand  that  some  of  the  $1.45 
billion  recommended  here  on  this  par- 
ticular amendment  that  I  have  been 
talking  about  may  not  be  spent  in  time 
to  address  critical  youth  employment 
needs  this  summer,  even  if  the  Presi- 
dent does  join  in  declaring  an  emer- 
gency. However,  I  do  think  it  is  appro- 
priate that  we  provide  the  opportunity 
to  respond. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  that 
there  are  Senators  who  wish  to  offer 
amendments  However,  it  is  my  under- 
standing and  hope  that  the  other  body 
Will  accept  this  bill,  as  we  finalize  and 
report  this  bill,  to  avoid  a  confei'ence. 
If  we  are  to  get  this  measure  through 
the  .Senate  and  on  to  the  President  be- 
fore the  upcoming  recess,  as  we  should. 
we  must  move  with  dispatch. 

Mr,  President,  one  final  point.  I 
think  the  chairman  made  it  very  clear 
today  that  violence  and  rioting  is  not 
to  be  rewarded.  I  have  heard  some  of 
the  same  comments  that  1  am  sure  all 
of  my  colleagues  have  heard,  which 
have  been  extended  to  me  by  commu- 
nications from  my  constituents  and 
others,  that  they  do  not  want  their  tax 
money  being  used  to  reward  violence 
and  noting. 

Well,  we  have  to  distinguish  between 
those  who  are  the  perpetrators  of  this 
kind  of  action  that  none  of  us  can  con- 
done in  any  way,  and  those  who  are  the 
victims.  Let  me  say  that  from  my  per- 
spective, we  are  addressing  two  factors 
here.  We  are  trying  to  address  some  of 
the  causes,  and  this  is  no  panacea.  We 
must  take  much  more  profound  and  far 
more  comprehensive  action  to  address 
all  of  the  causes  in  a  cause-effect  rela- 
tionship. But  we  are  at  least  making  a 
movement  in  the  direction  of  address- 
ing the  causes.  Second,  we  certainly 
are  intending  in  this  legislation,  in  this 
appropriation,  to  address  some  of  the 
needs  of  those  who  were  the  victims. 
So  I  want  to  make  the  same  distinction 


as  to  what  this  bill  is  and  what  it  is  not 
that  our  chairman  has  made  :n  his 
opening  eloquent  statement. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me  for 
questions  for  the  purpose  of  clarifica- 
tion'.' 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes,  I  will. 

-Mr.  LOTT.  First,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  House  included  the  approxi- 
mately SI. 45  billion  for  Head  Start. 
Comipensatory  Education.  Summer 
Youth  Employment,  and  Operation 
Weed  and  Seed  programs  in  their  bill. 
Their's  was  just  under  $500  million;  is 
that  correct 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  correct.  The 
Senate  added  that. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Is  the  $494.7  million  in  the 
House  strictly  for  emergency  disaster- 
type  assistance  through  FEMA  and 
SBA  for  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago'? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
ret:t. 

Mr.  LOTT.  What  is  the  breakdown  on 
that'!'  -Approximately?  How  much  for 
Los  .Angeles  and  how  much  for  Chi- 
cago',' 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  have  not  speci- 
fied the  distinction  between  the  alloca- 
tion to  Chicago  and  the  allocation  to 
Los  Angeles.  That  would  be  up  to  the 
President  and  the  agencies  involved. 

Mr.  LOTT.  As  I  understand  it.  this 
additional  $1.45  billion  would  be  avail- 
able, of  course,  to  help  in  Los  Angeles. 
But,  It  is  not  limited  to  Los  Angeles.  It 
applies  nationwide  for  a  number  of  pro- 
grams that  are  specified,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LOTT,  Explain  to  me.  if  you 
would,  how  the  President  would  handle 
this  and  the  actions  that  he  could  or 
could  not  take.  For  instance,  on  the 
Los  Angeles  disaster  assistance  part  of 
It,  would  he  declare  that  an  emergency 
and  therefore  put  it  outside  the  budget 
agreement'' 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  He  already  indicated 
his  desire  to  ci'eate  that  situation  for 
the  budgetary  requirements. 

Mr.  LOTT.  But  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
ditional $1.45  billion,  are  you  saying  he 
could,  in  effect,  pick  and  choose''  In 
other  words,  he  could  declare  funds  for 
a  particular  category— let  us  just  say 
employment  training  services— as  an 
emergency  and  then  these  funds  could 
be  spent  and  they  would  be  outside  the 
budget  agreement,  too?  But.  he  would 
have  the  latitude  of  saying  some  other 
programs,  like  the  compensatory  edu- 
cation for  example,  might  not  be  an 
emergency  and  therefore  might  not  be 
spent.  Is  that  correcf 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  think  that  is  good  for 
him  to  have  that  additional  authority, 
but  I  still  worry.  This  means  when  he 
declares  any  of  the  appropriations  an 
emergency  that  it  does  not  have  to  be 
paid  for  by  other  cuts  in  discretionary 
programs. 


Mr.  HATFIELD  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LOTT,  I  assume  it  would  not 
have  to  be  paid  for  with  additional  rev- 
enues either.  It  would  be  just  be  de- 
clared emergency  appropriations  and 
added  to  the  deficit:  is  that  correcf 

Mr.  HATFIELD  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LOTT  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oi'egon  for  those  clari- 
fications. Because  this  occurred  yester- 
day. I  believe.  I  had  not  been  able  to 
get  a  complete  list  of  the  proposed  ap- 
propriations until  a  few  minutes  ago.  I 
thank  him.  for  responding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi, 

Mr.  LOTT.  Can  I  be  recognized  under 
the  time  here'' 

Mr.  HATFIELD-  Would  the  Senator 
withhold  one  minute? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  am  delighted  to  with- 
hold. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  As  I  have  the  floor. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  final 
passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second" 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 

Mr,  HATFIELd'.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  yield  the  noor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  recognize 
what  capable  and  distinguished  leader- 
ship we  receive  from  the  two  Senators 
who  have  just  spoken  on  the  floor  here 
today,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  the  chairmian  of  the 
committee:  and  distinguished  Senator 
fromi  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  They  are 
very  cap>able  and  experienced  and  when 
they  see  a  problem,  they  grab  hold  of  it 
and  try  to  act  on  it.  That  is  the  way  it 
should  be. 

Knowing  of  their  leadership  and  also 
knowing  how  much  they  mean  to  all  of 
us.  I  hesitate  to  tread  out  into  this 
water  at  all.  Forgive  me  for  a  minute 
for  explaining  my  position  and  how  1 
am  probably  going  to  vote  later  on 
here  today. 

I  am  from  a  State  that  is  prone  to 
natural  disasters.  My  own  hometown 
has  been  devastated  by  hurricanes.  My 
own  home  has  been  significantly  dam- 
aged by  hurricanes  and  tornadoes.  We 
are  in  the  tornado  alley.  There  are 
floods.  It  seems  like  once  or  twice  a 
year  Mississippi  has  a  natural  disaster, 
and  the  Federal  Government  always 
comes  to  our  aid. 

When  people  are  flat  on  their  backs 
without  water,  without  electricity, 
maybe  even  without  food,  and  without 
adequate  insurance— or  maybe  no  in- 
surance— the  Government  has  always 
acted  through  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Administration.  the 
Small  Business  .Administration,  and 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  to 
help  our  people,  poor  as  they  are,  to 
get  back  on  their  feet  and  begin  to  try 
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to  move  forward  with  their  lives.  P'or 
that.  I  am  eternally  j?rateful.  I  do  be- 
lieve the  Federal  Government  has  a 
role  in  this  area 

When  people  are  hit.  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  and  innocent  men  and 
women  lose  their  homes  and  busi- 
nesses, that  clearly  is  an  occasion 
when  the  Federal  Government  should 
move  in.  The  Government  should  pro- 
vide quick,  immediate  and  thorough 
assistance  to  try  to  put  them  back  on 
their  feet  in  such  a  way  that  they  can 
either  get  a  grant  or  a  loan  and  get 
going  again.  So  I  support  that  for  Los 
Angeles  as  well. 

I  have  had  some  calls  from  people 
saying  -What  do  you  mean  you  going 
to  reward  the  rioters  in  Los  Angeles?" 
I  am  not  about  to  try  to  reward  the  ri- 
oters. But  what  about  those  innocent 
men  and  women  who  lost  their  homes 
and  businesses  and  industries  through 
no  fault  of  their  own?  They  need  some 
help.  I  think  we  ought  to  help  them, 
and  I  will  vote  for  that. 

I  am  a  little  more  hesitant  when  it 
comes  to  Federal  assistance  to  Chi- 
cago. I  do  not  know  all  the  details  of 
how  that  happened  and  who  was  cul- 
pable or  if  there  was  some  sort  of  neg- 
ligence. But  even  if  there  was  neg- 
ligence on  the  part  of  some  person  or 
Government  officials — and  I  do  not 
know  really  if  that  is  true— there  are 
still  people  who  were  innocently  dam- 
aged or  wiped  out.  So  although  I  have 
some  concerns  about  it.  I  am  prepared 
to  include  that  in  this  bill. 

But  the  problem  with  supplemental 
appropriation  hills  is  that  they  always 
seem  to  grow  beyond  the  original  in- 
tent. 

So.  while  I  was  prepared  to  vote  for  a 
bill  similar  to  what  the  House  voted 
for,  I  now  see  $1.45  billion-plus  added  to 
this  bill  which  was  described  earlier  as 
the  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill.  It  has  now  become  the 
dire  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill,  and  we  have  added  to  it 
$L45  billion  which  is  going  to  be  added 
to  the  deficit.  A  great  deal  of  those 
proposed  additional  appropriations  are 
for  programs  that  are  already  funded 
to  significant  degrees,  with  substantial 
increases  in  their  funding  this  year 
over  last  year.  I  question  whether  we 
should  add  this  Sl'a  billion  more,  and  I 
fear  that  this  may  slow  down  the  whole 
process. 

Yes.  we  need  to  get  this  bill  through 
conference  and  to  the  President  tomor- 
row. Maybe  you  can  pop  it  right 
through  the  conference.  Knowing  the 
two  Senators  on  the  floor,  I  bet  you 
can  because  you  will  provide  real  lead- 
ership. 

But  I  feel  like  I  am  in  a  very  awk- 
ward position  now  because  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  has  added  a 
lot  of  money  to  fund  lots  of  programs. 
I  do  not  think  this  has  been  suffi- 
ciently thought  through.  I  have  doubts 
about  some  of  these  programs  anyway. 


regardless  of  their  good  Intentions.  As 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  said,  we  are  not  always  real 
sure  what  the  result  will  be. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  had  a  coordi- 
nation between  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ale.  Republicans  and  Democrats,  Con- 
gress and  the  President  as  to  where 
this  money  is  coming  from,  where  it  is 
going  to,  and  whether  or  not  these  are 
the  priorities  that  we  need. 

Yes.  we  need  to  do  it  quickly;  but  we 
should  vote  on  the  FEMA  and  SBA  di- 
rect di.saster  grants  and  loans  directly, 
and  then  look  at  the  other  programs 
later  on. 

I  have  to  say,  Mr.  President.  I  was 
surprised,  even  shocked,  last  night 
when  1  saw  that  another  SI' ^  billion 
really  had  been  added  to  this  so-called 
dire  emergency  supplemental.  I  think 
it  was  a  mistake.  I  will  vote  against  it 
in  this  form. 

I  wish  we  had  kept  our  eye  on  the 
target  for  now — the  real  dire  emer- 
gency supplemental  disaster  assistance 
for  Los  Angeles,  and  perhaps  even  Chi- 
cago. Then,  after  thought  and  coordi- 
nation and  proper  hearings— still  in  a 
relatively  short  time— if  we  decided  we 
really  needed  to,  we  could  consider 
adding  appropriations  for  these  other 
programs  in  a  coordinated  way. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake.  We  are  going 
to  add  $2  billion  more  to  the  deficit  and 
$1.5  billion  of  that  is  something  that 
appeared  yesterday  afternoon. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator's  concern  and 
frankly  the  committee  has  shared  that 
concern. 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  may 
note,  there  was  a  bipartisan  leadership 
conference  at  the  White  House  on  two 
occasions  in  hammering  out  this  pack- 
age and  continuing  relationship  with 
the  White  House  through  the  0MB  and 
White  House  representatives. 

Let  me  just  respond  briefly  by  saying 
this,  that  the  President  is  given  great 
latitude  on  this  $1.45  billion  as  we  had 
our  little  colloquy  a  while  ago  and 
spelled  out  some  of  the  examples  of 
that  latitude  and  that  discretion.  But 
let  me  also  say  that  some  of  these 
moneys  in  that  $1.45  billion  really  are 
in  anticipation  of  the  President's  re- 
(luest  for  the  fiscal  year  1993  budget  for 
increases  in  some  of  these  same  pro- 
grams. 

In  other  words,  this  is  money  that 
may  be  what  we  can  say  "upfront 
money  "  on  what  we  anticipate  will  be 
acted  upon  in  the  1993  bills  when  we  get 
into  the  1993  process.  But  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  meet  a  timeframe 
and  the  urgency  of  this  summer.  This 
is  a  key  and  very,  very  sensitive  time 
in  this  whole  picture  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  we  have  to  sort  of.  in  a  sense,  say 
let    us    provide    through    the    supple- 


mental appropriations  the  flexibility 
for  the  President  to  take  some  initia- 
tive here  before  the  1993  appropriations 
bills  are  completed,  in  areas,  edu- 
cation, and  other  such  things,  summer 
Jobs  programs,  that  we  anticipate  have 
already  been  indicated,  in  many  in- 
stances the  President  desires  to  see  in- 
creases take  place,  in  those  programs 
in  the  regular  1993  cycle. 

I.  therefore,  am  able  to  defend  this 
action  on  giving  that  kind  of  latitude 
to  the  President  to  get  a  jump-start,  so 
to  speak,  from  the  appropriations  time- 
frame, in  order  to  meet  the  emergency 
or  the  situation  that  may  exist  and 
have  indications  could  exist  this  sum- 
mer. 

Mr.  BVKIi  Mr  President,  I  support 
the  statement  just  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon.  I  am 
glad  that  he  responded  as  he  did  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
The  first  month  of  the  summer  is  just 
30  days  away,  and  communities  all  over 
the  country  indeed  have  been  making 
their  plans  for  the  summer.  And  if  they 
hope  to  make  plans  for  summer  jobs  for 
youth,  they  need  to  know  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  possibility  of  getting 
some  Federal  assistance. 

It  is  a  time-sensitive  matter.  It 
would  not  be  wise.  I  think,  to  wait 
until  the  regular  appropriations  bills 
come  through  for  an  item  of  this  kind. 
Communities  need  to  know  how  they 
can  plan.  The  administration  needs  to 
know  what  it  has  with  which  to  work. 

So  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  also  support  his  statement 

I  hope  that  Senators  who  have 
amendments,  if  they  have  amend- 
ments, will  come  to  the  floor  and  offer 
them.  I  hope  even  more  that  they  will 
not  come  to  the  floor  and  offer  any 
amendments  whatever  so  that  the  Sen- 
ate can  act  on  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BALANCED  BUDGET  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
West  Virginias  leading  newspapers, 
the  Charleston  Gazette,  today  pub- 
lished a  thought-provoking  opinion 
piece  on  the  proposed  balanced-budget 
constitutional  amendment  entitled. 
"Balanced-budget  amendment  a  smoke 
screen."  An  accompanying  editorial, 
entitled  'Phony  amendment."  suggests 
that  such  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution would  be  a  fiasco. 

Today's  Washington  Post  also  carried 
an  editorial.  'Majorities  are  Cheaper." 
condemning     balanced-budget    amend- 


m»T.t.s  to  the  Constitution  as  "the  ulti- 
mate expression  of  the  irresponsible 
governance  that  they  purport  to  con- 
demn. " 

I  commend  the  authors  of  these 
items  for  their  efforts  to  educate  the 
public  as  to  the  real  impact  of  a  bal- 
anced-budget amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  reading 
press  accounts  for  some  time  now  sug- 
gesting that  Congress  is  on  the  way  to- 
ward passage  of  a  balanced-budget  con- 
stitutional amendment  this  year. 

It  has  been.  I  think,  pretty  much  ac- 
cepted as  conventional  wisdom  that 
the  oracle  has  spoken  and  that  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  is  not 
only  well  on  its  way  but  is  a  foregone 
"ndusion— that  it  is  in  the  bag. 

From  reading  many  of  these  articles, 
one  could  draw  the  conclusion  that 
such  an  amendment  has  virtually 
un.i.nimous  support  in  the  Congress, 
.ind  that  its  enactment  is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  such  pre- 
dictions do  not  become  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy  before  we  have  even  begun  de- 
bate—and  we  are  going  to  have  de- 
bate—in  the  Senate  on  the  issue  of  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  We  are  going  to  have  de- 
bate. 

This  is  a  matter  that  I  believe  merits 
I  aieful  examination,  careful  consider- 
ation, and  careful  elaboration.  A  con- 
stitutional amendment  requiring  a  bal- 
aiii  ed  Federal  budget  sounds  like  a 
neat,  clean,  simple  solution  to  a  par- 
ticularly complex  problem,  but.  unfor- 
tunately, there  is  no  fast  and  easy  and 
painless  solution  to  a  problem  of  the 
magnitude  of  our  Nation's  budget  defi- 
cit. 

The  Federal  Government  has  many 
responsibilities  that  it  is  forced  to 
meet  under  the  Constitution.  The  dan- 
ger of  a  tightly  drawn  balanced-budget 
amendment  is  that  it  could  put  a 
straitjacket  on  the  budget  process,  and 
tie  the  hands  of  Congress  and  the 
President  in  their  efforts  to  meet  na- 
tional needs  and  priorities,  emer- 
gencies, disasters,  as  well  as  their  abil- 
ity to  deal  with  recessions  or  a  threat 
to  national  security.  Conversely,  an 
amendment  with  sufficient  escape 
hatches  to  respond  to  an.v  conceivable 
emergency  would  be  little  more  than 
an  empty  gesture  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress. 

Additionally,  it  would  take  several 
years  at  best  for  any  such  amendment 
to  be  ratified  by  the  requisite  number 
of  States  and  begin  to  have  an  influ- 
ence on  the  Federal  budget.  And  the  in- 
fluence that  would  be  had  on  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  I  am  sorry  to  say.  would. 
in  all  likelihood,  be  the  converse  of 
what  is  being  piophesied  by  some.  And 
let  us  not  forget  that  once  an  item  is 
written  into  that  Constitution,  if  it 
t.iii.--  to  meet  the  expectations  and 
iuipi.-^    then  the  people's  faith  in  the  in- 


stitution and  m  their  government  will 
once  more  be  dashed.  And  it  will  re- 
quire a  number  of  years  to  repeal  that 
amendment  m  the  Constitution,  if  that 
should  occur.  It  would  take  several 
.years,  at  best,  for  any  such  amendment 
to  be  ratified  by  the  requisite  number 
of  States  and  begin  to  have  an  influ- 
ence on  the  Federal  budget. 

Of  course,  those  of  us  who  are  run- 
ning in  2  years,  myself  included — if  it  is 
the  Lord's  will  and  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple of  West  Virginia— it  would  be  an 
easy  out  for  us.  I  could  vote  for  this 
constitutional  amendment  knowing 
that  the  real  problems  will  not  occur 
until  after  my  reelection  because  the 
amendment  would  not  have  been  rati- 
fied by  the  requisite  number  of  States. 
But  I  could  go  back  home  to  West  Vir- 
ginia and  say  I  voted  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  on  the  balanced 
budget,  knowing  full  well  that  its  rati- 
fication is  still  some  way  off.  also 
knowing  full  well  that  the  people  have, 
once  more,  been  hoodwinked  by  the 
politicians  but  that  that  would  also  be 
beyond  the  pale  of  my  election. 

Interestingly,  the  President  cur- 
rently has  all  the  authority  needed  to 
send  a  balanced  budget  to  Congress. 
but  neither  President  Reagan  nor 
President  Bush  has  ever  sent  a  bal- 
anced budget  to  Congress.  I  believe 
that  we  in  the  Senate  owe  it  to  our 
constituents,  owe  it  to  the  Nation,  owe 
it  to  ourselves,  and  owe  it  to  our  chil- 
dren and  their  children  to  take  a  close 
look  at  the  real  impact  of  a  balanced 
budget  constitutional  amendment  be- 
fore marching  lockstep  in  support  of  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  rush  to 
get  in  line  to  make  a  commitment  pub- 
licly to  support  this  monstrosity,  but 
to  take  their  time.  There  will  alwa.vs 
be  time  enough,  time  enough  to  declare 
their  support  for  it.  I  hope  that,  in  the 
meantime,  they  will  see  better  of  it 
and  think  better  of  it.  But  I  implore 
my  colleagues  not  to  rush  to  get  to  the 
head  of  the  line  to  commit  themselves 
to  something  that  the  Nation  itself 
will  undoubtedly  come  to  regret  if  such 
amendment  ever  became  a  reality. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  commit 
themselves  to  support  this  amendment. 
Think  about  it.  Listen  to  the  debate. 
And  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  let  us  de- 
bate it  full.v.  I  have  been  around  here  34 
years.  When  I  came  here,  there  were 
lengthy  debates  in  this  body.  There 
were  episodes  to  which  we  sometimes 
refer  as  "filibusters"  in  this  body.  We 
saw  and  heard  extended  debate.  My 
Senate  colleagues  in  those  days  were 
very  hesitant  to  rush  to  cut  off  debate 
on  matters  of  national  significance. 
matters  of  such  far-reaching  impor- 
tance. 

When  I  came  to  this  body  I  said  I 
would  never  vote  for  cloture  on  any- 
thing—never. And  I  maintained  that 
position  for  quite  a  while.  Then  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  one  should  never 
say    "never."    and    should    judge    each 


issue  as  it  came  along.  Later,  as  major- 
ity leader  it  was  my  responsibility  to 
try  to  stop  some  of  the  filibusters  after 
a  reasonable  time.  But  I  remember  no 
legislative  or  constitutional  matter 
during  those  years  that  was  as  far- 
reaching  as  the  forthcoming  issue  will 
be. 

Unlimited  debate  is  one  of  the  cor- 
nerstones on  which  this  institution, 
the  U.S.  Senate,  rests.  And  I  hope  that 
Senators  will  let  those  of  us  who  want 
to  express  our  concerns  about  this 
amendment — I  hope  they  will  not  rush 
to  shut  off  that  debate.  Let  us  alert  the 
Nation.  That  is  the  purpose  of  unlim- 
ited debate.  Give  the  Nation  time  to  be 
fully  informed  about  the  issue  and  give 
Senators  time  to  thoroughly  study  and 
debate  it. 

After  all.  this  will  be  a  matter  of  pro- 
found importance  to  this  institution 
and  to.  at  least,  some  of  us  in  this  in- 
stitution who  love  it.  and  who  believe 
that  this  institution  is  the  pillar,  in- 
deed, of  the  constitutional  system,  and 
who  do  not  want  to  see  that  pillar  de- 
stroyed. This  institution  is  the  rep- 
resentative branch  of  Government  We 
are  directly  elected  by  the  people. 

.Abraham  Lincoln  once  said  that  the 
President  was  directly  elected  by  the 
people.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  wrong. 
The  President  is  not  directly  elected  by 
the  people.  The  President  is  elected  by 
the  electors,  who  are  elected  by  the 
people.  And  there  are  instances  in 
which  Presidential  candidates  who  re- 
ceived more  votes  from  the  people  than 
did  their  opponents,  nevertheless  got 
the  fewer  of  the  electoral  votes  and 
were  not  elected  President.  Benjamin 
Harrison,  as  I  remember,  got  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  popular  vote  than  did 
Cleveland— No.  I  think  it  was  the  oppo- 
site. Benjamin  Harrison  received  fewer 
popular  votes  but  was  elected  Presi- 
dent. And  that  was  not  the  only  in- 
stance. 

Once  the  power  is  shifted  from  the 
representative  branch  of  Government 
to  the  executive  branch  and  to  the  ju- 
diciary— as  will  be  the  case  if  we  ever 
see  a  balanced  budget  amendment  in- 
corporated into  the  Constitution— then 
ours  will  no  longer  be  a  representative 
government.  We  are  the  people's  elect- 
ed representatives,  and  such  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  will  result  in  a 
massive  shift  of  power,  not  just  to  the 
executive  but  also  the  judiciary,  as 
man.v  of  us  will  point  out  in  the  course 
of  what  I  consider  will  be  a  thorough 
debate.  And  that  shift  will  signal  the 
end  of  our  representative  democracy. 
That  will  be  quite  an  earthquake,  quite 
a  massive  shift  of  power. 

I  hope  that  our  colleagues  will  arrive 
at  a  carefully  reasoned  decision  on  this 
proposal.  I  take  occasion  today  to 
sound  the  alarm  so  that  everyone  will 
be  on  notice  that  the  support  fcr  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  on  a  balanced 
budget  is  not,  indeed,  unanimous,  and 
that  its  adoption  is  not.  indeed,  a  fore- 
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Kone  conclusion,  notwithstanding  what 
Sonne  of  the  columnists  and  political 
pundits  may  say.  This  is  still  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate,  the  great  forum  of 
constitutional  liberty,  the  protector  of 
minority  views.  And  there  are  some  of 
us  who  intend  to  have  our  say  before 
the  die  is  cast. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  the  op-ed 
from  the  Charleston  Gazette,  which  I 
referred  to.  "Balanced-Budget  Amend- 
ment a  Smoke  Screen";  the  editorial 
from  the  Charleston  Gazette  today  en- 
titled "Phony  Amendment,"  and  the 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
today  entitled  "Majorities  Are  Cheap- 
er." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

(From  the  Charleston  Gazette.  May  20.  1992] 

balanced-budget  a,mendmknt  a  smoke 

Screen 

(By  Jerry  SpleKler) 

The  proposed  balanced-budget  amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution  is  a  political  smoke 
screen . 

Recent  federal  budgets  have  been  funded 
with  large  amounts  of  borrowed  money 
Early  on,  this  was  not  so  bad  because  the 
extra  money  in  circulation  stimulated  con- 
sumers and  made  the  economy  grow  Later  it 
became  bad  because  It  took  more  and  more 
borrowing  just  to  pay  the  interest  on  all  that 
accumulate^  debt.  This  is  where  we  are 
today.  DeflcU  spending  no  longer  provides 
the  same  degree  of  stimulation  because  the 
Interest  payments  on  the  extra  debt  offset 
the  positive  effects  of  the  spending.  Now  we 
just  transfer  resources  from  one  part  of  the 
economy  to  another  without  achieving  the 
growth  we  once  did. 

Half  the  $4  trillion  national  debt  Is  owed  to 
various  levels  of  government,  much  of  it  to 
the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund  and  state 
pension  funds.  About  a  quarter  Is  owed  to 
banks  and  other  private  domestic  investors. 
The  last  quarter  is  owed  to  foreigners.  We 
will  pay  about  $220  billion  in  interest  on  the 
national  debt  this  year  and  about  $55  billion 
will  go  out  of  the  country.  Since  the  interest 
on  the  debt  must  be  paid,  there  Is  no  leeway 
to  balance  the  budget  by  eliminating  debt 
service 

This  year  debt  service  will  equal  about  15 
percent  of  all  federal  spending. 

National  defense  is  certainly  an  important 
goal,  especially  when  so  many  jobs  are  tied 
to  it.  Defense  spending  amounts  to  about  20 
percent  of  the  federal  budget.  While  there 
may  be  both  reason  and  room  to  cut  back 
here,  lets  also  remember  that  in  the  short 
term  a  lot  of  jobs  are  lost.  This  is  not  an 
easy  choice. 

Taken  together,  debt  service  and  defense 
amount  to  35  percent  of  spending.  What 
about  the  other  65  percent""  Direct  benefit 
payment  programs  for  individuals  account 
for  41  percent  of  the  budget  of  which  Social 
Security  takes  half  or  21  percent  The  rest 
includes  Medicare.  Medicaid,  food  stamps, 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children,  farm 
subsidies,  federal  emergency  programs,  vet- 
erans programs,  federal  employee  pension 
and  benefit  plans,  and  the  federal  portion  of 
unemployment  benefits  That  leaves  only  24 
percent  of  the  budget.  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance takes  6  percent,  other  federal  programs 
take  6  percent  and  the  last  12  percent  goes 
into  grants  to  states  and  localities. 


There  is  simply  not  that  much  room  to  cut 
deep  enough  to  make  a  significant  difference 
in  the  short  run.  In  order  to  balance  the 
budget  either  spending  must  be  reduced 
nearly  25  percent,  revenues  must  be  raised, 
or  some  combination  Clearly,  an  ov?rhaul  of 
national  priorities  along  with  the  policies 
and  programs  to  carry  them  out  is  called  for 

Will  a  balanced-budget  amendment  change 
these  numbers.'  Certainly  not.  Will  a 
balanced-  budget  amendment  force  Congress 
and  the  president  to  rearrange  national  pri- 
orities? Not  for  at  least  another  five  years. 
the  expected  duration  of  the  ratification 
process  What  happens  to  the  national  debt 
in  the  meantime?  What  happens  to  the  econ- 
omy? Do  the  American  people  want  to 
change  priorities?  If  so.  they  have  not  yet  ar- 
ticulated new  goals  Will  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  hasten  this  process'  Perhaps. 
but  the  competition  for  limited  resources  Is 
likely  to  be  fierce  and  divisive. 

In  the  near  term,  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  is  likely  to  produce  what  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  law.  the  various 
budget  summits,  and  the  1990  Budget  Agree- 
ment did  the  Illusion  of  action  without  sub- 
stantive change. 

The  solution  to  budget  deficits  is  not  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment.  Such  an  amend- 
ment is  the  solution  for  worried  politicians 
who  want  to  go  into  the  November  elections 
looking  like  they  are  doing  the  right  thing 
without  making  voters  angry  by  taking 
away  or  reducing  popular  spending  pro- 
grams. 

These  are  some  of  the  "right  things  '  which 
need  to  be  done  to  develop  a  balanced  federal 
budget; 

Reduce  the  size  and  scope  of  the  federal 
government.  Eliminate  waste  and  fraud  in 
all  spending  programs.  Create  means-testing 
for  upper-income  Social  Security  recipients. 
Curtail  or  eliminate  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments for  all  spending  programs  without  ex- 
ception. Set  reasonable  eligibility  require- 
ments for  all  personal  benefit  programs  and 
strictly  enforce  them.  Eliminate  double-dif)- 
ping  Replace  federal  pension  and  benefit 
programs  with  the  same  ones  every  other 
citizen  is  covered  by:  Social  Security  and 
Medicare.  Restructure  the  militai-y  to  make 
it  even  more  efficient. 

Obviously,  the  list  of  ways  to  streamline 
and  focus  spending  is  much  longer  than  these 
suggestions  The  choices  aren't  easy  or  popu- 
lar. But  we  must  remember  that  there  are  no 
easy  ways  left  to  get  out  of  the  budget  mess. 
Like  democracy  Itself,  setting  budget  prior- 
ities is  a  messy,  contentious  process  with 
winners  and  losers  There  are  no  guarantees 
and  it  often  takes  a  long  time  to  get  it  right 

Unless  the  people  of  this  country  are  will- 
ing to  be  unselfish,  to  make  sacrifices,  and 
to  make  courageous  choices,  balanced  budg- 
ets will  continue  to  elude  us  as  they  have  for 
the  last  24  years.  The  choice  is  ours  to  make. 
If  we  put  the  budget  on  autopilot,  it  will 
only  work  for  us  when  the  economy  grows 
faster  than  the  debt.  As  long  as  the  debt 
grows  faster,  global  forces  will  continue  to 
impose  restrictions  on  our  economy.  As  the 
people  of  the  Kanawka  Valley  know  all  too 
well,  such  economic  forces  can  be  brutal. 

(From  the  Charleston  Gazette.  May  20,  1992] 
Phony  A.mendment 
It  took  two  centuries  for  America's  na- 
tional debt  to  reach  $1  trillion.  Then  came 
the  Reagan-Bush  era.  and  the  debt  soared  to 
$4  trillion  -$16,000  for  every  man.  woman  and 
child  in  the  nation. 

During  the  11  years  under  Presidents 
Reagan  and  Bush,  the  U.S.  government  has 


lived  beyond  its  means.  It  spends  $4  for  each 
$3  collected.  The  difference  must  be  bor- 
rowed- which  gobbles  up  much  of  America's 
investment  capital,  plus  loans  from  overseas 

The  madness  is  peaking  in  the  current  fis- 
cal year,  with  outgo  expected  to  exceed  in- 
come by  $400  billion  The  accumulated  debt 
now  is  so  huge  that  interest  on  it  will  cost 
$220  billion  this  year.  One  estimate  predicts 
next  year's  cost  at  $295  billion. 

Congress  deserves  part  of  the  blame  be- 
cause members  blindly  approved  President 
Reagan's  trillion-dollar  military  buildup  and 
his  tax  cuts  for  the  wealthy.  Ever  since,  the 
budget  imbalance  has  been  attacked  through 
emergency  tax  increases  and  various  deficit- 
reduction  plans— all  of  them  inadequate.  The 
failure  has  made  Congress  members  look  like 
posturing  incompetents. 

Now.  squirming  under  public  contempt, 
members  are  trying  to  enhance  their  image 
by  advocating  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  ban  imbalance  budgets.  But  this  is  only 
election-year  phoniness.  The  balanced  budg- 
et amendment  would  be  as  much  a  fiasco  as 
the  other  failed  cures. 

On  the  facing  piage,  Charleston  financier. 
Jerry  Spiegler  explains  some  of  the  reasons 
why  the  amendment  would  flop.  Here  are 
some  others: 

The  amendment  probably  couldn't  take  ef- 
fect until  around  2000.  In  the  meantime, 
would  America  be  ravaged  by  yearly  deficits 
like  the  current  $400  billion  one?  If  so.  the 
nation  would  be  damaged  severely.  But  if 
these  interim  deficits  don't  occur,  that 
means  Congress  and  the  president  are  capa- 
ble of  balancing  the  budget  without  an 
amendment 

As  Spiegler  says,  major  items  of  federal 
spending— interest  on  the  debt.  Social  Secu 
rity.  Medicare.  Medicaid,  the  military,  fed- 
eral pensions.  Interstate  highways  and  many 
others— would   remain    in    the   budget   when 
the  amendment  finally  took  effect.  Could  the 
White  House  and  Congress  agree  to  wipe  out 
$400  billion  worth  of  programs,  causing  mass- 
layoffs  and  perhaps  triggering  a  depression'' 
Or  could  they  agree  on  a  $400  billion  tax  in- 
crease''   Or    a    combination    of   cut    and    in 
crease''  Or  would  Congress  vote  to  override 
the  amendment  and  continue  deficit  spend 
ing'' 

Most  likely,  attempts  to  comply  with  the 
amendment  would  break  down,  and  chaos 
would  result. 

But  that's  in  the  future.  Right  now  in  the 
1992  election  year.  Congress  members  know 
they  can  make  themselves  look  good  to  vot 
ers  by  supporting  the  amendment.  The  chief 
purpose  of  the  proposal  isn't  to  balance  the 
federal  budget— it's  to  gain  favorable  public- 
ity and  win  re-election. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  20,  1992] 
MAJOHrriEs  Are  Cheaper 

The  balanced  budget  amendments  to  the 
Constitution   on   which   Congress   may    soon 
vote  aren't  balanced  budget  amendment  at 
all.  They  are  abandonments  of  majority  rule 
and  responsibility  whose  effect  will  be  a  fur 
ther  evaluation  of  congressional  minorities 
the  very  splinter  groups  whose  single  minil 
edness  and  log-rolling  influence  are  said  lo 
be  the  bane  of  Congress  now.  The  history  oi 
many  reforms  is  that  they  boomerang    And 
in  any  case,  procedural  reform  is  not  a  sub 
stitute  for  political  will.  The  effect  of  these 
efforts  to  atone  for  past  political  failure  Is  as 
likely  to  be  an  increase  In  the  deficit  as  it  is 
a  decline. 

These  ill-considered  proposals  are  mis 
named.  They  do  not  mandate  that  the  budget 
be    balanced,     they    simply    require     more 


votes  typically  three-fifths  of  both  houses— 
to  unbalance  it.  Forty  percent  plus  one  in  ei- 
ther house  can  hold  the  entire  government 
hostage,  that's  the  shift  to  minority  rule. 
The  theory  Is  that  the  holdouts,  whoever 
they  may  be  In  a  given  year,  will  use  their 
increased  power  to  keep  the  deficit  down. 
But  precedent  suggests  the  opposite  out- 
come, that  they  will  use  the  power  to  ratch- 
et the  deficit  up.  To  assemble  che  voters  for 
a  budget,  even  more  Interest  groups  than 
now  will  have  to  be  satisfied.  The  price  of 
passage  will  go  up.  not  down. 

In  terms  of  governance,  the  peril  of  failing 
to  include  a  certain  group — of  cutting  in- 
stead of  increasing  it's  subsidy — will  be 
greater,  not  less.  Majorities  are  cheaper.  Nor 
will  the  price  exacted  always  be  fiscal:  to 
pass  a  budget,  a  rider  on  an  issue  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  budget  may  be  re- 
quired. A  limited  form  of  minority  rule  al- 
ready exists  in  the  Senate,  which  tends  to 
pride  itself  on  its  accommodative  proce- 
dures. When  have  they  finally  held  the  defi- 
cit down? 

It  already  takes  a  three-fifths  vote  In  the 
Senate  to  break  a  filibuster.  When  was  the 
last  filibuster  against  an  unbalanced  budget? 
The  Constitution  already  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  both  houses  to  override  a  pres- 
idential veto.  When  was  the  last  time  the 
veto  was  used  to  enforce  a  balanced  budget? 
If  George  Bush  is  so  in  favor  of  a  balanced 
budget,  why  doesn't  he  submit  one?  Why 
didn't  Ronald  Reagan  before  him.  while  also 
Lirging  passage  of  an  amendment? 

These  balanced  budget  amendments  have 
r;  ■:  been  thought  through,  i  Among  other  ef- 
:  ■•  ts.  they  would  squeeze  the  states  that 
would  be  called  upon  to  ratify  them,  but 
that's  another  story.  >  The  budget  ought  to  be 
put  on  the  path  toward  balance  just  now.  but 
the  way  to  do  that  is  to  increase  taxes  or  cut 
sp>endlng.  The  amendments  would  do  neither. 
They  carefully  postpone  both  steps  while  at 
the  same  time  providing  cover  for  past  post- 
ponements. They  represent  a  major  change 
in  our  constitutional  system,  whose  dis- 
cipline they  are  as  likely  to  weaken  as  to 
strengthen  The  president  and  Congress  alike 
are  using  the  Constitution  for  short-term  po- 
litical purposes,  as  a  fig  leaf  The  country  de- 
serves better  than  that.  These  amendments 
are  the  ultimate  expression  of  the  iiTespon- 
slble  governance  that  they  purport  to  con- 
demn. They  ought  to  be  shot  down. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr   KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frt)m  Massachusetts. 
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Tht'  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
siiipi'.uinn  of  the  biU. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all.  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tum.  and  I  know  I  speak  also  for  Sen- 
ator Hatch,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member.  Senator  Byrd 
and  Senator  Hatfield,  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  an  amendment  which  is  time 
.sensitive  I  will  develop  that  point 
after  I  make  a  general  comment  about 
the  bill  before  us. 

I  believe  deeply  that  the  inclusion  of 
this  amendment  is  not  a  handout  but  a 
helping  hand  to  the  millions  of  families 


that  are  attempting  to  bring  their  fam- 
ilies up  in  the  inner  cities.  Most  impor- 
tantly, no  matter  what  your  view 
about  what  happened  out  in  Los  Ange- 
les or  the  difficult  challenges  thdt 
cities  are  facing  in  this  country,  we 
recognize  the  real  hope  for  those  cities, 
for  America,  is  m  its  children.  This 
program  has  been  targeted  toward  chil- 
dren, children  of  an  early  age.  and  also 
those  who  would  learn  from  a  job  expe- 
rience some  of  the  values  that  come 
from  that  particular  endeavor. 

At  the  outset.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  and  to  the 
committee  which  added  the  SL45  bil- 
lion for  time-sensitive  job.  education 
and  community  programs  that  can 
make  a  difference  for  the  Nation's 
cities  this  summer. 

More  than  SI  billion  of  these  funds 
are  targeted  for  inner-city  youth. 

Under  the  bill  before  us.  an  addi- 
tional 200.000  3-  to  5-year-old  will  be 
served  in  summer  Head  Start  pro- 
grams. An  additional  550.000  6-  to  18- 
year-olds  will  be  served  in  summer 
school  programs  for  elementary  and 
secondary  school  pupils.  The  summer 
job  program  will  be  doubled,  and  will 
be  able  to  serve  an  additional  500,000 
young  men  and  women.  And  substan- 
tial new  resources  will  be  available  for 
the  Justice  Department's  innovative 
Weed  and  Seed  Program  to  combat 
inner  city  crime,  and  seed  a  variety  of 
desperately  needed  urban  services. 

Last  week.  I  joined  with  Senator 
H.-\TCH  in  calling  for  this  bipartisan  ini- 
tiative, and  we  hope  that  this  measure 
will  go  to  President  Bush  this  week, 
before  Congress  adjourns  for  the  Memo- 
rial Day  recess.  Unless  we  act  imme- 
diately, the  opportunity  will  be  lost  to 
expand  these  vital  initiatives  in  time 
for  this  summer. 

Important  as  this  first  step  is.  it  can- 
not be  the  only  step.  We  need  to  con- 
tinue to  work  together  on  an  effective 
additional  response  in  follow-on  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  other  urgent  as- 
pects of  the  urban  crisis. 

Immediate,  additional  invests  are 
needed  in  program  such  as  community 
development  block  grants,  which  pro- 
vide the  Nation's  mayors  with  re- 
sources for  a  range  of  projects  such  as 
housing  rehabilitation  in  poor  neigh- 
borhoods, job-creating  public  works, 
and  community  projects  such  as  senior 
citizen  centers  and  Head  Start  centers. 

Just  this  afternoon.  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  with  a  mayor  of  one  of 
our  fine  cities  in  Massachusetts.  He  in- 
dicated that  if  he  was  just  able  to 
maintain  the  public  schools  open  from 
3  o'clock,  the  time  that  they  close, 
until  maybe  10  or  11  o'clock  at  night, 
what  a  positive  impact  that  would  have 
for  young  people  who  are  interested  m 
sports  or  interested  in  music  or  inter- 
ested in  other  kinds  of  activities.  These 
young  people  would  be  able  to  utilize 
those  facilities  in  which  the  public  has 


already  invested.  Many  mayors  need  to 
have  some  small  additional  resources 
because  of  the  belt-tightening  that  is 
taking  place  in  the  cities  across  this 
country. 

That  is  something  that  we  ought  to 
support. 

We  also  need  a  stronger  commitment 
to  community  development  corpora- 
tions which  have  been  effective  in  cre- 
ating jobs  and  revitalizing  neighbor- 
hoods in  Los  Angeles.  New  York,  and 
other  cities.  One  of  the  first  CDC's  will 
soon  celebrate  its  25th  anniversary— 
the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  Redevelop- 
ment Corporation  in  New  York  City. 
which  was  founded  by  Senators  Robert 
Kennedy  and  Jacob  Javits.  Another  of 
the  oldest  and  most  successful  CDC's  is 
the  East  Los  Angeles  Community 
Union,  which  will  play  a  major  role  in 
the  redevelopment  of  the  riot  corridor. 

Community  development  corpora- 
tions pi'ovide  immediate  job  training 
and  job  opportunities.  They  also  pro- 
mote lasting  stability  by  ensuring  that 
impoverished  areas  develop  the  an- 
chors that  middle  class  neighborhoods 
take  for  granted — including  strong 
community  organizations.  corner 
banks,  thriving  local  businesses,  safe 
parks  and  decent  housing.  The  Labor 
Committee  is  currently  preparing  leg- 
islation to  expand  and  improve  the  cur- 
rent programs,  and  it  should  be  part  of 
our  larger  urban  initiative. 

Private  firms,  too,  must  make  a 
greater  commitment  to  invest  in  the 
Nation's  cities.  The  private  sector, 
community  groups  and  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  must  work  in 
partnership  to  revitalize  our  urban  cen- 
ters. Each  has  a  major  role  to  play. 
Private  sector  support  means  a  com- 
mitment to  provide  loans  to  rebuild 
devastated  neighborhoods  and  busi- 
nesses and  to  continue  to  provide  in- 
surance to  areas  in  which  there  has 
been  unrest. 

In  law  enforcement,  the  emphasis 
should  be  on  additional  aid  to  State 
and  local  authorities.  We  should  insist 
on  the  enactment  of  clear  nationwide 
police  training  standards  and  Federal 
enforcement  authority,  to  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  excessive  use  of  force,  and 
to  root  out  the  disastrous  effects  of 
race  discrimination  in  all  aspects  of 
the  criminal  justice  system.  The  Police 
Corps,  which  is  authorized  in  the 
stalled  crime  bill,  is  an  excellent  idea: 
it  can  bring  new  recruits  and  new  per- 
spectives to  police  departments  across 
the  country. 

Finally,  we  must  bring  a  new  sense  of 
commitment  to  address  the  long-run 
domestic  challenges  we  face.  A  decade 
of  neglect  has  red-lined  the  entire  Na- 
tion— not  just  our  cities.  We  have  seen 
too  much  disinvestment  in  the  vital 
areas  such  as  education,  job  training, 
housing,  health  care,  and  research  and 
development. 

Last  January,  as  part  of  our  effort  to 
end    the    recession    and    stimulate    a 
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striiMt;  •■.  ir'.omic  recovery.  I  called  for 
a  l->iit:.i:  ji  )»:rani  of  S210  billion  of  new 
invt'.stmt'riLb  over  the  next  7  years  to 
rebuild  America's  strength  in  these 
fundamental  areas.  I  proposed  to  pay 
for  these  selected,  tarsreted  invest  in 
America  pro(?rams  by  reductions  in  de- 
fense spending.  In  the  wake  of  the  Rod- 
ney King  verdict  and  its  aftermath,  the 
need  is  more  urgent  than  ever,  and  it  is 
more  important  that  ever  that  we 
begin  to  meet  these  needs  now. 

I  commend  the  leadership  of  Senator 
MtTCHKM.  and.  again,  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  cooperation  fashion- 
ing a  bipartisan  beginning,  which  I 
hope  will  be  expanded  to  include  a  good 
deal  more. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  point  out 
precisely  why  providing  funds  for  these 
programs  is  time  sensitive.  Ninety-five 
percent  of  the  Head  Start  programs 
will  close  between  this  week  and  the 
end  of  the  first  week  in  June;  95  per- 
cent of  all  of  the  Head  Start  programs 
that  are  in  operation  will  be  closed 
down  Only  about  5  percent  of  the  Head 
Start  programs  continue  during  the 
course  of  the  summer. 

So  if  we  are  going  to  be  serious  about 
coming  to  grips  with  the  problems  of 
some  of  the  children  who  live  in  the 
inner  cities— although  it  is  not  just  re- 
stricted to  the  larger  cities,  there  is 
also  provision  in  here  for  some  of  the 
smaller  cities  and  even  a  small  State 
minimum — we  must  act  now. 

In  the  Chapter  I  Education  Program, 
virtually  every  school  district  closes 
the  second  or  third  week  in  June.  And 
the  local  education  agencies  need  a  few 
weeks'  lead  time  to  rehire  teachers  and 
expand  the  summer  programs.  The  pro- 
vision provides  additional  funds  for 
chapter  I  programs  will  serve  550.000 
young  people  over  the  course  of  this 
summer. 

With  regard  to  the  summer  jobs  pro- 
gram, they  start  the  week  after  public 
schools  close  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  says  that  June  5  is  the  drop-dead 
date,  so  to  speak,  after  which  it  would 
not  be  feasible  to  get  the  funds  out  to 
the  States  and  in  turn  to  the  cities  and 
rural  communities. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  summer  job  opportuni- 
ties dropped  dramatically  in  the  1980's, 
with  the  current  appropriation  less 
than  75  percent  of  the  1981  appropria- 
tion in  nominal  dollars.  With  the  cost 
of  inflation,  we  are  currently  serving 
just  about  half  as  many  young  people, 
about  530,000  annually,  as  a  decade  ago. 

So  all  we  would  really  be  doing  is 
bringing  the  number  of  summer  jobs  up 
to  what  they  were  a  decade  ago. 

And  then  there  is  the  Weed  and  Seed 
Program  which  affects  children  and 
their  families  directly.  The  concept  is 
to  weed  out  the  crime  and  seed  the 
community  with  a  new  sense  of  hope 
and  opportunity.  The  early  results  of 
this  program,  which  has  been  developed 
by  this  administration,  for  which  the 


administraiion    deserves    credit,    have 
been  extremely  positive. 

So.  Mr.  President.  1  think  there  are 
other  time-sensitive  programs  as  well 
that  could  be  done  this  summer.  I  have 
spoken  about  those  programs  at  other 
times  in  the  Senate,  which,  quite 
frankly.  I  wish  we  would  have  been 
able  to  include  in  this  program. 

But  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  we  rec- 
ognize that  the  real  future  of  the  cities 
and  communities  of  the  country  is  chil- 
dren. The  Kennedy-Hatch  amendment 
is  targeted  to  3-year-olds  all  the  way 
up  to  18-year-olds  and  include  the  early 
intervention  and  confidence  building 
that  takes  place  with  the  Head  Start 
Program,  the  enriched  summer  pro- 
grams under  chapter  I.  both  of  which 
have  been  evaluated  extensively  and 
both  of  which  have  demonstrated  very 
positive  results.  The  only  real  criti- 
cism of  these  programs  is  that  there  is 
not  further  mentoring  or  further  sup- 
port for  those  young  people  as  they  go 
through  high  school,  and  we  have  ad- 
dressed that  in  the  higher  education 
bill  which  is  pending  and  which  will  be 
passed  before  the  end  of  the  session. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  this  supplemental  appropriation 
will  be  passed.  I  am  very  hopeful  the 
President  will  he  willing  to  accede  to 
what  has  been,  to  date,  a  bipartisan  ef- 
fort. We  want  to  try  to  keep  it  that 
way.  The  reason  these  programs  have 
been  chosen  is  because,  as  I  mentioned 
before,  their  time-sensitive  nature. 
They  could  not  possibly  be  effective  if 
we  were  to  go  over  in  to  June  before 
action.  These  programs  are  tried  and 
tested.  This  is  a  minimal  program  but 
it  can  make  some  difference  in  terms 
of  hope  for  children  in  our  society.  I 
hope  we  can  move  toward  early  passage 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr  WOFFORD.  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment my  colleagues  for  taking  the 
leadership  to  provide  additional  funds 
in  this  legislation  for  summer  youth 
programs  throughout  the  country.  The 
crisis  of  youth  that  I  saw  during  a  re- 
cent visit  to  south-central  Los  Angeles 
exists  throughout  the  country. 

The  most  constructive  immediate 
way  I  know  to  respond  to  this  crisis  of 
our  young  is  to  engage  them  in  orga- 
nized work  in  which  they  contribute  to 
their  communities.  I  believe  that  in  ex- 
panding summer  youth  employment 
and  training  programs  priority  should 
be  given  to  programs,  such  as  youth 
conservation  and  service  corps,  that 
offer  productive  work  with  visible  com- 
munity benefits  and  that  give  partici- 
pants a  mix  of  work  experience,  train- 
ing, and  support  services. 

Summer  jobs  should  be  more  than 
make  work.  I  believe  that  States 
should  be  encouraged  to  expand  or  to 
establish  summer  programs  that  em- 
phasize discipline  and  teamwork,  and 
provide  the  opportunity  to  acquire  citi- 
zenship skills  such  as  problem-solving, 
self-reliance,  leadership,  and  initiative. 


Do  my  colleagues  join  me  m  encour- 
aging such  programs'' 

.Mr.  KEN'NED'i'.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  comments.  I 
certainly  share  his  views. 

As  he  is  aware,  the  Senate  recently 
acted  to  improve  the  JTPA  Program. 
The  Labor  Committee's  report  accom- 
panying this  legislation  specifically  en- 
couraged the  involvement  of  JTPA  par 
ticipants  in  youth  corps  programs.  In 
particular,  the  committee  encouraged 
linkages  of  the  JTPA  with  youth  corps 
programs  where  citizenship  skills  are  a 
central  feature  of  the  program,  such  as 
those  programs  authorized  by  the  Na- 
tional and  Community  Service  Act. 

It  is  my  hope  that  communities  be 
encouraged  to  use  the  funds  provided 
by  this  legislation  for  such  programs.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Pennsylva- 
nia in  this  regard. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  my  colleagues  for 
their  work  on  expanding  opportunities 
for  youth.  I  join  them  in  decrying 
make  work  programs  and  join  them  in 
encouraging  youth  programs  that  will 
promote  discipline,  teamwork,  and 
citizenship.  We  do  indeed  need  to  im- 
prove the  skills  and  opportunities  for 
youth  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  COATS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  joined  me  on 
the  floor,  and  we  would  like  to  enter 
into  a  very  brief  colloquy  with  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  manager  of  this  bill. 

Earlier  I  had  indicated  that  I  would 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  dealing  with 
the  interstate  shipment  of  trash.  Sub- 
sequent to  that  time.  I  have  had  a  dis- 
cussion with  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Environmental  Protec- 
tion, who  has  reported  to  me  that  leg- 
islation dealing  with  this  issue  would 
be  reported  out  of  his  committee,  and  I 
believe  subsequent  to  that  conversa- 
tion that  has  indeed  happened.  So  we 
were  planning  to  take  a  little  bit  of 
time  today  to  outline  that  legislation 
and  where  we  might  go  from  here. 

We  have  been  engaged  in  fairly  in- 
tense negotiations  now  for  nearly  7 
months  attempting  to  resolve  this  very 
important  issue  not  only  for  my  State 
but  for  a  number  of  States.  I  believe  we 
have  made  very  significant  progress. 
There  are  some  remaining  concerns  I 
and  a  few  other  Members  have  with  the 
legislative  product  as  reported  by  the 
committee.  I  think  there  is  an  indica- 
tion we  can  continue  negotiations  and 
hopefully  move  forward  to  address  the 
issue  of  interstate  shipment  of  solid 
waste. 

I  would  at  this  time.  Mi  Piesident. 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  for  his 
comments  on  this.  I  then  have  a  few 
questions,  and  I  believe  there  may  be 
two  or  three  other  Senators  who  would 
like  to  speak  on  this  issue. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr,  BAUCUS  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  al.so  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr  President,  earlier  today,  the  En- 
vironment Committee  favorably  re- 
ported the  reauthorization  of  the  Re- 
source Conservation  Act.  Included  m 
this  bill  is  an  amendment  authored  by 
myself  and  Senator  Ch.^kef,  to  give 
Governors  conditional  authority  to  re- 
strict out-of-State  municipal  waste. 

The  amendment  was  the  result  of  a 
lung  struggle  to  find  an  acceptable 
compromise.  Senator  Co.\TS  first  raised 
this  issue  over  2  years  ago.  And  it  is  in 
part  due  to  Senator  COAT.s'  persistence 
to  find  a  solution  to  this  issue  that  the 
P^nviron.ment  Committee  has  adopted  a 
compromise. 

The  amendment  does  not  give  every- 
one everything  that  they  wanted.  We 
all  had  to  give  a  little.  But  we  now 
have  a  workable  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  interstate  transportation  of 
solid  waste.  This  amendment  was 
agreed  to  by  all  the  concerned  Senators 
on    the    Committee-   Senators    Ch.^FEK. 

W.M<NKI<.    WoKFORD.    L.M'TKNBKHG .    MOY- 

^■IH.^^•,  and  Mktzknb.M'M.  We  also  con- 
sulted extensively  with  the  .Senator 
from  Indiana  and  other  interested  Sen- 
ators who  are  not  on  the  committee. 
.■\nii  I  tielieve  that  this  amendment  also 
represents  a  basis  that  will  be  accept- 
able to  them. 

The  amendment  is  complicated  be- 
cause it  tries  to  accommodate  the  in- 
terests of  many  members  and  because 
it  recognizes  that  interstate  waste  is 
not  just  an  issue  in  one  or  two  States, 
but  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  some  15  million  tons 
of  municipal  waste  are  shipped  out-of- 
State  each  year  by  43  States.  Forty- 
two  States  also  import  some  waste. 
The  point  is.  nearly  every  State  relies 
on  other  States  to  handle  some  portion 
of  their  waste. 

The  problem  is  that  some  states  are 
importing  far  more  than  their  fair 
share  And  some  States  are  exporting 
far  more  than  what  they  should. 

Our  challenge  has  been  to  find  a  solu- 
tion that  will  reduce  exports,  and  yet 
give  exporting  States  some  time  to  site 
new.  in-State  capacity. 

The  interstate  amendment  that  the 
Environment  Committee  adopted  yes- 
terday accomplishes  this  in  a  respon- 
sible and  fair  manner  without  disrupt- 
ing contracts  now  in  force. 

Let  me  briefly  explain  the  amend- 
ment. 

First,  it  grants  States  authority  that 
they  do  not  now  legally  have.  That  is. 
It  allows  a  Governor  to  prohibit  and 
limit  out-of-State  waste  at  landfills 
and  incinerators  subject  to  certain  con- 
ditions. 

There  are  two  primary  conditions 
that  must  be  met  before  a  Governor 
can  impose  limitations  on  out-of-State 
waste. 


First,  a  Governoi'  must  receive  a 
written  request  to  restrict  out-of-State 
waste,  from  both  the  local  government 
that  is  home  to  the  landfill  or  inciner- 
ator, and  the  local  solid  waste  planning 
unit,  if  any  exists  under  State  law. 

Second,  a  Governor  may  not  impose 
any  restrictions  that  would  result  in 
the  breach  of  an  existing  waste  con- 
tract. 

Once  these  two  conditions  have  been 
met.  a  Governor  may  ban  waste  at  any 
landfill  or  incinerator  that  did  not  re- 
ceive out-of-State  waste  m  1991. 

At  those  facilities  that  did  receive 
waste  during  1991.  a  Governor  may  ban 
waste  at  any  facility  that  does  not 
meet  the  State  standards  for  operating 
such  sites 

Moreover.  Governors  of  States  that 
received  large  amounts  of  municipal 
waste— more  than  1  million  tons  in 
1991,  which  include  Virginia.  Penn- 
sylvania. Ohio,  and  Indiana,  may  im- 
post additional  restrictions. 

First,  with  or  without  a  local  re- 
quest, a  Governor  of  one  of  these  four 
States  may  freeze  at  1991  levels  the 
amount  of  out-of-State  municipal 
waste  received  by  any  facility. 

Second,  if  requested  by  the  local  gov- 
ernment, a  Governor  in  one  of  these 
States  may  require  that  out-of-State 
waste  be  disposed  of  in  a  landfill  that 
meets  the  State's  requirements  for 
newly  constructed  landfills. 

.Mternatively.  the  Governor  may 
limit  the  amount  of  out-of-State  waste 
received  to  30  percent  at  any  landfill 
that  took  more  than  100.000  tons  of  out- 
of-State  waste  in  1991.  if  that  ac- 
counted for  at  least  30  percent  of  the 
total  amount  of  waste  received  at  the 
landfill. 

Finally,  in  an  effort  to  encourage  all 
Sates  to  upgrade  theii'  landfills,  begin- 
ning on  January  1.  1995.  a  Governor 
will  lose  authority  to  restrict  out-of- 
State  waste  unless  one  of  two  actions 
are  met. 

Either  all  operating  landfills  in  the 
State  must  meet  EPA's  design  and  lo- 
cational  standards  for  new.  environ- 
mentally sound  landfills.  Or.  landfills 
that  do  not  meet  these  standards  must 
be  on  an  enforceable  schedule  to  shut 
down  prior  to  January  1.  2000. 

These  are  the  key  elements  in  the 
amendment  the  committee  adopted.  I 
know  that  it  does  not  give  everyone  ev- 
erything they  want. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  major  objections 
to  this  is  that  the  Governor  does  not 
have  unconditional  authority.  Instead, 
the  Governor  must  first  receive  a  re- 
quest by  the  local  government  before 
imposing  interstate  restrictions. 

But  it  is  really  the  local  government 
and  its  citizens  that  must  bear  the 
brunt  of  living  next  door  to  a  landfill 
and  putting  up  with  the  odor  and  truck 
traffic.  If  the  local  community  doesn't 
object  to  accepting  out-of-State  waste, 
than  it  should  be  less  of  a  problem  for 
the  State. 


Mr.  President.  I  again  want  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  the 
other  Senators  who  worked  with  me  to 
craft  this  proposal. 

It  took  a  little  longer  than  I  first  an- 
ticipated, but  I  believe  that  it  is  a  fair 
and  balanced  compromise.  One  that 
serves  an  important  national  interest, 
and  one  that  will  serve  the  Interests  of 
my  colleagues. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  the  majority 
leader,  and  my  other  colleagues  to  see 
this  issue  get  to  the  fioor  m  a  timely 
fashion  this  year 

As  the  Senator  from  Indiana  said, 
earlier  today  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  did  re- 
port out  the  Resource  Conservation 
.■^ct.  which  included  a  quite  com- 
plicated interstate  amendment  that  is 
covering  the  interstate  transport  of 
solid  waste  between  States.  That 
amendment  was  in  the  bill  basically 
because  interstate  transportation  of 
solid  waste  is  such  an  important  issue 
to  so  many  States.  Approximately  43 
States  export  solid  waste  to  some  other 
State.  And  about  the  same  number  of 
States  import  solid  waste.  I  am  talking 
about  garbage  here— garbage  into  their 
own  States. 

In  addition,  it  is  clear  that  States 
want  to  manage  landfills  as  much  as 
they  possibly  can.  so  we  have  two  com- 
peting interests  involved.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  States  want  to  control  their 
own  destiny  the  best  they  can.  and  on 
the  other  hand  virtually  all  States  ex- 
port and  import  garbage.  Sometimes  in 
States  like  Oregon  and  Washington. 
which  are  close  together,  say  around 
the  Portland  area,  there  is  a  lot  of 
interstate  transportation  of  garbage 
back  and  forth  between  States.  Take 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Here  is  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia  next  door.  Garbage 
trucks  oftentimes  do  cross  State  lines. 
So  we  have  to  fashion  a  solution. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
for  bringing  up  this  issue  at  an  earlier 
date.  At  that  time  he  and  I  and  others 
in  an  attempt  to  resolve  this  issue 
agreed  it  probably  made  sense  to  post- 
pone Senate  consideration  until  some- 
time around  April  30.  This  is  now  a  few 
days  after  April  30. 

In  the  meantime,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  has  been  working 
very  diligently  to  address  this  issue.  It 
is  an  issue  between  exporting  and  im- 
porting States.  Some  like  importing 
garbage,  some  do  not  like  to  import 
garbage.  It  is  a  bit  complicated.  We 
have  worked  out  a  resolution.  We  con- 
sulted diligently  with  Senators  who  are 
primarily  concerned  with  this  issue. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  on 
the  floor.  Senator  L.mtknberg  has 
been  one  of  the  stalwarts  m  working 
out  a  solution.  He  comes  from  a  State 
which  is  basically  known  as  an  export- 
ing State.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  is 
basically   from  an   importing  State.   I 
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must  say  that  on  the  committee  we  are 
represented  both  by  importing  States 
and  by  exporting  States,  as  the  Sen- 
ator well  knows. 

I  must  say.  in  addition,  we  consulted 
with  the  Senator  from  Indiana  as  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee has  to  try  to  fashion  a  reason- 
able solution.  And  because  the  commit- 
tee has  reported  out  the  Resource  Con- 
servation Act  reauthorization  which 
does  include  a  very  thoughtful  inter- 
state provision,  it  just  seems  to  make 
most  sense  for  the  Senate  to  follow  the 
usual  orderly  process,  that  is.  when  the 
bill  gets  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  if 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  or  other  Sen- 
ators wish  to  have  amendments,  the 
committee  will  certainly  fully  consider 
them  and  try  to  work  with  Senators  to 
further  refine  and  improve  upon  the 
bill. 

I  must  say  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  his  very  diligent  work  here.  He  is 
one  Senator  who  has  worked  very  hard, 
very  conscientiously  to  help  all  of  us 
come  up  with  a  solution  here.  And  I 
very  much  compliment  the  Senators 
diligence,  his  pei-sistence,  his.  I  must 
say,  almost  singlemindednesc.  to  this 
issue,  and  it  has  helped  move  tjie  proc- 
ess along. 

I  fully  expect  us  to  take  up  the  re- 
ported bill  at  a  later  date,  in  the  next 
several,  who  knows,  weeks,  or  it  could 
be  a  couple  of  months.  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ator and  other  Senators  to  watch  the 
process,  to  work  with  the  process 
There  are  many  more  days  left  within 
which  we  can  pass  the  bill  out  of  the 
Senate  and  work  with  the  House.  If  at 
a  much  later  date  it  becomes  more 
clear  that  that  is  becoming  less  likely, 
then  we  will  cross  that  bridge  when  we 
get  there,  but  we  are  not  at  that  bridge 
yet.  I  strongly  urge  us  to  wait,  not  to 
act  now  because  it  is  going  to  upset  a 
process  which  is  very  delicate. 

Another  complication  is  the  tension 
between  Governors  and  municipalities. 
Governors  of  States  obviously  would 
like  to  be  the  entity  that  determined 
whether  or  not  out-of-State  garbage 
comes  into  their  States.  I  must  say 
there  are  conflicting  interests  there  be- 
cause sometimes  local  communities  in 
those  States  have  contrary  points  of 
view.  So  there  is  a  tension  there  be- 
tween the  Governor  and  the  municipal- 
ity. 

It  seems  only  reasonable  that  if  the 
local  municipality,  which  is  the  com- 
munity which  bears  the  burden  of  re- 
ceiving garbage,  wants  to  receive  gar- 
bage—it is  a  revenue  raiser  and  they  do 
not  mind  having  trucks  go  through 
their  community  and  dump  garbage  as 
long  as  the  tipping  fee  meets  the  mu- 
nicipality's need— maybe  they  should 
have  more  say  on  whether  that  garbage 
comes  to  that  community  than  the 
Governor  of  the  State.  But,  of  course, 
the  Governor  of  the  State  has  an  inter- 
est in  working  out  a  solid  waste  plan 
within  the  State,  working  with  the 
various  communities  in  the  State. 


So  the  amendment  being  crafted  is 
an  attempt  to  bridge  that  tension,  to 
deal  with  both  sides  of  it,  and,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  it  is  a  good-faith  effort, 
and  I  think  it  accomplishes  the  result 
about  as  well  as  can  be  accomplished. 

Mr  COATS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  a  couple  of  questions,  first,  I  would 
like  to  say  for  the  record  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  indicated  to  me 
many  months  ago  that  he  would  oper- 
ate in  good  faith,  and  he  has  done  ex- 
actly that.  I  thank  him  for  that.  He  has 
been  diligent  in  negotiating  with  us  on 
what  is  a  difficult,  complicated  issue. 

I  believe  we  are  close  to  a  solution 
which  acknowledges  the  very  real  prob- 
lems that  exist  on  both  sides  of  this 
equation  with  respect  to  exporting  and 
importing  States.  We  are  trying  to  re- 
solve that.  It  is  not  easy  to  do.  I  think 
we  have  made  very  significant  progress 
in  that  regard. 

I  believe  the  committee  has  pro- 
ceeded in  good  faith  and  they  are  re- 
porting out  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act  toda.y  with  this  pro- 
vision included,  which  is  important. 

I  would  just  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana  that  while  we  are  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  the  time  is  moving 
on  and  when  one  looks  forward  to  the 
number  of  legislative  days  left,  given 
the  two  parties'  conventions,  this  being 
an  the  election  year,  and  so  forth, 
there  are  not  that  many  days  remain- 
ing. 

My  real  concern  is  that  we  are  able 
to  successfully  accomplish  a  resolution 
to  this  problem  in  this  legislative  year. 
So  I  would  hope  that  we  could  move 
forward  with  every  bit  of  due  diligence 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  you  will  not 
have  many  days  to  legislate  on  this 
floor.  I  urge  the  majority  leader  and  all 
of  those  who  determine  the  schedule  to 
advance  legislation  on  the  interstate 
waste  issue. 

Given  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
specific  concerns  relative  to  the  com- 
mittee bill  that  affects  certain  of  our 
States,  which  the  Senator  has  ac- 
knowledged he  would  be  willing  to 
work  with  us  to  resolve,  I  would  like  to 
be  able  to  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor  that 
has  those  issues  resolved  so  that  we  do 
not  have  to  go  through  the  amendment 
process.  I  think  it  is  something  we  can 
sit  down  and  continue  to  negotiate.  I 
would  ask  the  Senator  for  his  assur- 
ance that  we  could  at  least  do  that. 

Then  I  would  ask  that  he  recognize 
that  this  is  an  issue  of  such  importance 
that  a  solution  needs  to  be  reached  this 
legislative  session,  and  that  we  have  to 
do  that  in  a  timely  enough  basis  so 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  can 
likewise  act.  We  can  then  conference 
the  bill  and  get  a  piece  of  legislation 
on  to  the  President's  desk  for  signature 
this  year. 

My  concern  is  that  because  this  is  at- 
tached to  a  broader  bill,  RCRA,  that 
there  are  provisions  in  there  that  pre- 
vent its  being  called  up  on  the  floor  or 


prevent  its  successful  passage  bj'  this 
body  or  the  other  body.  Therefore,  I 
would  like  to  have  some  idea  that  if  it 
appears  RCRA  is  not  going  to  be  the 
vehicle  with  which  we  can  deal  with 
this  interstate  trash  issue  this  year,  we 
can  agree  to  find  an  appropriate  man- 
ner in  which  to  move  forward  this  leg- 
islation. I  think  many  of  us  from  im- 
porting States  feel  this  is  something 
that  has  to  be  resolved  this  year. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  If  I  might 'answer  the 
Senators  question. 

Mr.  COATS  It  is  a  long  question.  I 
apologize. 

Mr.  BAUCUS  I  can  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  RCRA  will  be  the  vehicle 
dealing  with  the  interstate  transport 
this  year.  I  am  e,xercising  every  effort 
at  my  command  to  help  make  that 
happen.  I  know  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana and  all  Senators  work  in  good  faith 
so  we  can  bring  the  RCRA  bill  up  and 
work  out  the  differences  as  he  says  he 
does  in  the  ordinary  process  of  Senate 
deliberation. 

I  also  understand  and  agree  that  this 
is  a  very  critical  issue  to  the  States. 
There  are  many  other  critical  issues, 
too— education,  health  care  legislation, 
budget  deficit,  aid  to  cities,  racial  ten- 
sions—I could  go  on  and  on  with  issues 
which  I  think  are  even  more  important 
to  our  country 

But  certainly  interstate  transport  is 
an  issue  as  important  as  well,  and  we 
will  use  every  effort  in  good  faith  to  re- 
solve it  this  year. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  respond  to  the  Senator  by  saying 
that  in  my  looking  at  the  calendar,  at 
the  timetable.  I  would  think  that  if 
this  body  cannot  act  on  this  legisla- 
tion, if  we  cannot  act  before  the  July 
recess,  we  will  find  ourselves  in  the  po- 
sition where  we  will  not  have  the  time 
to  enact  similar  legislation  on  the 
House  side,  resolve  it,  and  have  it  on 
the  Presidents  desk. 

So  I  hope  that  we  could  come  to  a 
resolution  of  this  issue  as  soon  as  prac- 
tical after  we  return  from  the  Memo- 
rial Day  break.  That  will  give  us  about 
3'-a  weeks  or  so  in  .June  to  address  the 
issue.  After  that,  I  am  afraid  there  will 
be  very,  very  little  time  to  address  the 
interstate  waste  issue. 

As  the  Senator  said,  there  are  many 
important  issues  on  our  plate.  We  have 
been  working  on  this  now  for  three 
years.  Our  landfill  capacity  is  declining 
to  the  point  where  if  we  wait  for  a  new 
Congress  to  address  this,  the  problem 
will  be  resolved.  It  will  be  resolved  be- 
cause Indiana  is  going  to  fill  up  with 
out-of-State  trash,  and  we  will  be  put 
in  the  position  of  "passing  the  trash  " 
west. 

So  we  have  to  take  action  now  on  a 
bipartisan  basis.  It  is  unanimous 
among  our  delegation.  I  know  that  is 
true  of  many  States.  I  believe  this  has 
to  go  forward  in  a  bipartisan  way  and 
be  resolved  as  quickly  as  possible. 


Mr,  .SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair, 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER        -Mr 
LIEHKR.M.^Nl,    The    Senator    from    Wyo 
mmg  [Mr   .Simpson]  is  recognized 

.Mr,  SIMF'SON  Mr,  Pre.sident,  even 
though  I  recognize  there  i.s  no  time 
limitation.  I  will  take  3  minutes  to 
comment  on  this  issue. 

Today  we  reported  out  a  RCRA  bill 
and  that  is  done.  The  bill  deals  pri- 
marily with  the  interstate  shipment  of 
garbage  and  recycling.  .Senator  B.M'CUS 
ha.'^  worked  doggedly  and  valiantly  to 
get  that  bill  reported.  The  core  meas- 
ure was  difficult  enough,  and  what  hap- 
pened m  the  amending  process  wa.s 
even  more  difficult  as  to  what  hap- 
pened, and  the  one  this  morning  with 
regard  to  really  an  obfuscation  of  the 
$140  million  facility  with  one  that 
makes  this  hill  fundamentally  flawed, 

I  do  not  expei.t  the  l.uU  m  its  present 
form  to  be  considered,  .^nd  that  is  not 
In  any  sense  in  derogation  or  criticism 
of  Senator  B.M'Cl'.s  because  he  has  done 
everything  he  could.  I  know  how  he 
works  because  I  worked  with  him  on 
clean  air  and  other  things.  He  is  a 
splendid  person  to  work  with. 

But  the  driving  force  behind  all  of 
this  was  the  .Senator  from  Indiana,  his 
efforts  to  develop  the  legislation  that 
will  deal  with  the  interstate  shipment 
and  the  dispo.sal  of  municipal  waste, 
and  I  think  we  should  act  on  that  issue 
this  year.  We  should  move  on  inter- 
state provision  independently  of  the 
general  RCRA  legislation  that  has  so 
many  controversial  provisions. 

So  I  simply  would  urge  the  EPW 
Committee  to  work  with  Senator 
C<>.\T.s.  as  the  chairman  has  done  in  the 
past,  the  chairmen  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. Senator  BURDICK.  in  order  to 
ensure  that  the  importing  States  are 
adequately  protected. 

.Senators  Co.'VTS.  SPECTER,  W.^kner. 
and  Metzenbai'M  have  all  worked  dili- 
gently to  craft  an  interstate  waste 
amendment  which  would  ensure  the 
protection  of  the  States  that  have  been 
receiving  these  huge  quantities  of  gar- 
ti.ige  from  other  Slates. 

But  the  problem  has  been  brought 
about  because  some  State  and  local 
governments  have  been  unable  to  make 
or  will  not  make  the  tough  decisions 
necessary  to  site  new  landfills  or  incin- 
erators. They  do  not  want  this,  they  do 
not  want  t'nat.  The  people  come  to  the 
council  meeting  or  the  commissioner 
meeting,  they  never  get  anything  done. 
and  they  bring  it  here. 

Tho.se  areas  are  taking  the  easy  way 
out  by  shipping  their  trash  to  other 
States  where  it  is  placed  in  the  land- 
fills. 

So.  part  of  the  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem is  increased  recycling,  part  of  the 
solution  is  increased  incineration, 
siting  new  landfills  in  States  that  now 
are  exporting  large  amounts  of  gar- 
bage, and  finally  the  other  part  of  the 
equation  is  protecting  State  and  local 


governments  from  having  to  accept 
garbage  they  do  not  want.  Senator 
Co.M's  has  been  a  leader  in  this  regard, 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  him  in 
getting  an  interstate  waste  provision 
enacted  into  law  this  year, 

1  thank  the  Chair. 

Several  .Senators  addressed  the 
Chair, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  .Senator  from  New 
Jersey 

Mr  LAUTENBERG  Mr,  President,  as 
a  member  of  the  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  that  dealt  with 
RCRA  this  morning,  and  passed  it  out 
early  this  afternoon  for  consideration 
on  the  floor.  I  want  to  briefly  discuss 
the  provisions  regarding  interstate 
transport  of  garbage  which  are  in- 
cluded m  the  RCRA  amendments. 

1  first  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion and.  admiration  for  the  work  that 
Senator  B.M'CUS.  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  .Senator  CH.^FEE. 
who  is  ranking  member  of  the  Environ- 
ment Committee,  did  in  resolving  so 
man.v  issues. 

The  committee  may  be  accused  of 
sending  out  to  sea  a  leaking  ship  that 
perhaps  will  be  deterred  from  reaching 
Its  destination,  but  the  fact  is  that  we 
have  floated  this  vessel,  and  it  contains 
a  lot  of  good  cargo.  If  we  examine  it 
and  decide  that  there  is  merit  m  much 
of  what  has  been  done,  even  through  we 
may  occasionally  disagree,  we  have  a 
chance  to  come  up  with  legislation 
that  deals  with  the  acute  problems 
that  we  have  in  this  country  in  terms 
of  disposing  of  these  mountains  of 
trash  which  exist  in  virtually  every 
state  in  the  country. 

.So.  having  said  that.  I  want  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  that  Senator  Co.\TS 
from  Indiana  has  expressed  many  times 
here  on  the  floor,  over  which  we  have 
had  some  sharp  disagreement.  I  did  not 
like  the  commercials  that  were  shown 
in  Indiana  with  this  kind  of  portly  guy 
from  New  .Jersey  chomping  on  this 
cigar,  dumping  his  ashes  and  his  trash 
on  Indiana.  We  have  respect  for  Indi- 
ana. Indiana  has  excellent  educational 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  Many 
New  Jersey  students  go  there  for  their 
education  and  play  football,  and  other 
sports.  They  make  a  contribution  to 
the  institutions,  and  I  am  sure  they  are 
welcome. 
I  understand  Senator  Coats'  concern. 
But  the  interstate  waste  provisions 
in  the  bill,  as  presented,  are  critical  to 
my  State.  We  are  one  of  the  smallest 
States  m  the  country.  New  Jersey  is 
the  most  densely  populated  State  m 
the  country.  We  have  an  acute  waste 
disposal  problem,  created  largely  be- 
cause we  accepted  so  much  from  States 
around  us.  particularly  Pennsylvania. 
We  tried  through  the  courts  to  ban 
those  shipments  of  waste,  but  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  against  us.  Philadel 
phia  was  dumping  on  New  Jersey,  to 
use  the  expression.   But  there  it  was. 


and  It  IS  very  obvious  that  on  a  State- 
by-State  basis  these  problems  cannot 
be  solved.  It  is  a  national  problem,  and 
we  have  to  solve  it  with  a  national  so- 
lution. 

If  we  don  t  adopt  a  national  solution. 
we  could  create  enormous  environ- 
mental problems  by  forcing  environ- 
mentally damaging  waste  control  pro- 
grams 

New  Jersey  cannot  be  suddenly  cast 
adrift.  The  RCRA  amendments  recog- 
nize that  fact  and  provide  a  national 
response  sensitive  to  the  environ- 
mental needs  of  all  States, 

.Senator  Baucus  has  described  the 
provisions  of  the  com.prom.ise.  Very 
briefly,  the  bill  gives  exporting  States 
time  to  reduce  exports.  But  it  also  en- 
sures that  there  will  be  limits  on  the 
amount  of  trash  that  a  .State  has  to  im- 
port and  that  those  exporting  States 
have  to  reduce  their  shipments  of  gar- 
bage, I  have  no  argument  with  that. 

There  are  provisions  m  this  com- 
promise which  I  am  not  happy  about, 
which  will  cause  New  Jersey  to  miake 
changes  in  its  waste  management  pro- 
gram. But  a  compromise,  as  we  know- 
around  here,  means  that  each  side  has 
tc  give  something  in  order  to  achieve 
an  agreement.  Even  at  today's  markup, 
the  committee  agreed  to  a  provision  to 
give  the  Governors  of  Indiana  and  Ohio 
authority  to  limit  out-of-State  garbage 
at  large  landfills  lo  30  percent  of  the 
waste  previously  disposed  of  at  that 
landfill.  This  will  allow  these  States  to 
maintain  landfill  capacity  for  their 
own  States'  trash  disposal. 

New  Jersey  has  publicly  pledged  to 
become  self-sufficient  in  garbage  mian- 
agement.  We  have  already  significantly 
reduced  exports.  New  Jersey  has  the 
most  aggressive  recycling  programs  in 
the  country,  and  we  continue  to  expand 
our  recycling  programs  and  to  develop 
additional  capacity  We  have  been  will- 
ing to  work  with  other  States:  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  more  than  willing.  We 
have  forced  waste  haulers  who  would 
shift  garbage  illegally  out  of  State  to 
stop  it.  'Waste  haulers  have  to  get  an 
approval  from  New  Jersey  if  they  want 
to  ship  trash  out  of  .State. 

New  Jersey  worked  out  an  agreement 
with  Indiana  to  stop  these  illegal  ship- 
ments. As  a  result.  New  Jersey  has 
stopped  12  companies  already  from 
shipping  garbage  to  Indiana  New  Jer- 
sey is  taking  enforcement  action 
against  those  companies.  New  Jersey  is 
also  negotiating  a  similar  agreement 
with  Ohio. 

So  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  re- 
view the  committee's  work.  It  provides 
a  reasonable  solution.  It  is  one  that  ad- 
dresses the  problems  of  all  States,  per- 
haps not  perfectly,  but  that  is  the  na- 
ture of  compromise. 

So  I  hope  that  we  will  have  support 
when  RCR.\  arrives  here  on  the  floor.  If 
there  is  to  be  a  further  discussion  or 
amendment,  so  be  it.  But  I  appreciate 
the    fact    that    Senator    Baucus,    the 
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cti.iuni.tii  of  the  Subcommittee  on  En- 
vironment, that  is  dealinR  with  this, 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats]  are  saying,  OK.  we  will  con- 
tinue to  work  together  to  try  to  effect 
a  compromise  that  permits  each  of  our 
States  to  achieve  the  goals  that  they 
want.  I  believe  that  the  committee  ap- 
proach achieves  this  compromise. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr  President.  I 
compliment  Senator  Chafee's  diligent 
efforts  to  forge  a  consensus  on  the  con- 
tentious interstate  waste  issue.  Now 
that  the  Environment  Committee  has 
concluded  its  mark  up.  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  take  up  this  issue  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. States  are  in  dire  need  of  the  au- 
thority to  restrict  the  flow  of  trash 
into  their  States  so  that  they  may 
take  charge  of  their  own  environ- 
mental destinies. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  supportive 
of  the  general  purpose  of  the  commit- 
tee's markup,  there  are  several  provi- 
sions which  could  have  an  adverse  im- 
pact on  Kentucky. 

F'irst.  the  committee's  version  re- 
quires a  State  to  have  imported  1  mil- 
lion tons  of  trash  in  1991  before  author- 
izing a  Governor  to  restrict  out-of- 
State  trash  to  certain  grandfathered 
landfills.  Because  Kentucky  happened 
to  import  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
trash  in  1991.  my  State  is  shut  out  of 
the  most  important  protections  af- 
forded by  the  committee's  proposal. 

This  will  leave  Kentucky  easy  prey 
to  garbage  transporters  who  will  be 
shut  out  of  the  four  States  that  meet 
the  1  million  ton  threshold.  By  protect- 
ing only  States  which  are  currently 
being  deluged.  Kentucky  may  once 
again  become  a  haven  for  out-of-State 
waste. 

By  broadly  exempting  interstate 
compacts  from  restriction  by  States, 
the  committee  leaves  a  large  number 
of  landfills  in  many  States  subject  to 
only  limited  restrictions.  By 
grandfathering  landfills,  rather  than 
landfill  cells,  the  bill  allows  grand- 
fathered landfills  to  expand  their  ca- 
pacity to  accept  out-of-state  waste 
Thus,  the  landfills  in  my  State  which 
are  not  subject  to  full  protection,  can 
be  expanded  to  import  enormous 
amounts  of  solid  waste. 

Mr.  President,  although  well  inten- 
tioned.  the  committee  markup  falls 
short  of  ensuring  that  Kentucky  can 
control  the  flow  of  waste  over  its  bor- 
ders. 

My  colleague  from  Indiana  has  modi- 
fied the  committee's  language  to  ad- 
dress these  concerns.  He  has  proposed 
changes  to  allow  the  Governors  of  all 
States  to  freeze  the  amount  of  out-of- 
State  waste  taken  at  certain  grand- 
fathered facilities  at  1991  levels.  This 
will  ensure  that  States  which  imported 
less  than  1  million  tons  in  1991  will  not 
become  the  new  dumping  grounds  for 
waste  that  was  previously  going  to  the 
four  large  importing  States.  The  Sen- 


ator iiuiii  liklitiiia  ,ii.-Mi  ii.i.-^  t'liminatfd 
the  ability  of  grandfathered  facilities 
to  expand  their  frailties  to  accept  out- 
of-State  waste. 

While  essentially  identical  to  the 
committee's  version,  the  enhance- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana are  necessary  to  protect  States 
like  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  take  a  few  moments  to  com- 
ment on  a  measure  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  BaI'CUs] 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Coats]  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Simpson]  with  respect  to  interstate 
trash. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  prepared  to 
sponsor  an  amendment  with  Senator 
Coats  and  Senator  McConnei,l  which 
would  act  to  correct  the  inequities  of 
trash  and  garbage  shipments.  However, 
the  decision  was  made  not  to  offer  that 
amendment  because  the  Committee  on 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works  re- 
ported out  the  RCRA  bill  today  which 
addresses  that  subject,  and  it  was 
thought  not  advisable  to  offer  that 
amendment  within  a  few  hours  after 
the  committee  had  reported  out  the 
bill. 

This  is  a  very  important  matter  na- 
tionally, and  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
urgency  to  my  State  of  Pennsylvania 
because  of  the  12  million  tons  of  gar- 
bage and  municipal  waste  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce,  3.5  million  tons 
end  up  in  Pennsylvania.  The  existing 
committee  bill  addresses  that  to  some 
extent  by  reducing  the  amount  which  a 
State  like  Pennsylvania  would  have  to 
take,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  would  i-educe  that 
amount  even  further,  and  there  is  con- 
siderable support,  as  I  understand  it, 
within  the  committee  for  these  amend- 
ments. 

The  issue  has  been  on  my  agenda  for 
more  than  3  yeai-s.  since  I  visited 
Scranton.  PA.  back  in  1989  and  found 
an  enormous  problem  with  interstate 
shipment  of  garbage  from  out  of  State 
which  was  collected  on  the  highways, 
which  was  causing  enormous  odors, 
causing  traffic  congestion  and  enor- 
mous problems  in  Scranton.  Shortly 
after  that,  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Heinz,  and  I  introduced,  on  Oc- 
tober 13,  1989.  Senate  bill  1754  to  ad- 
dress this  issue. 

We  then  moved  on  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Coats  in  September 
1990  to  pending  legislation,  the  District 
of  Columbia  appropriations  bill,  and 
the  amendment  was  passed  68  to  31 
which  would  have  improved  the  situa- 
tion. The  amendment  however,  was 
dropped  in  conference. 

Since  that  time,  Mr.  President.  I 
have  cosponsored  legislation  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner]  Senate  bill  2386.  to  ad- 
dress this  problem. 


i  believe  that  we  have  to  act  very 
promptly,  and  I  undei'stand  there  may 
be  some  holds  on  the  RCRA  bill.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  action  on  the 
RCRA  bill  would  be  scheduled  prompt- 
ly so  that  this  issue  could  be  addressed 
in  this  Congress. 

The  decision  was  made,  as  I  say,  not 
to  move  on  the  matter  today.  But  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  will  be 
a  movement  by  a  number  of  Senators, 
including  this  Senator,  to  move  on  an 
amendment  to  other  legislation  if  we 
cannot  bring  the  RCRA  bill  to  the  floor 
shortly  after  we  return  in  June.  It 
would  be  my  hope  in  that  matter  to  try 
to  work  out  some  schedule  where  these 
issues  could  be  addressed  in  a  system- 
atic manner  by  the  Senate.  But  very 
often  as  a  procedural  matter  the 
amendments  have  to  be  offered  on  an- 
other vehicle,  on  some  other  legisla- 
tion, in  order  to  move  the  matter 
along. 

I  commend  the  members  of  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  W'orks  Committee 
for  the  work  which  the.v  have  done  ad- 
dressing this  issue  of  interstate  waste 
in  a  manner  which  advances  the  cause, 
not  totally  to  the  satisfaction  of  this 
Senator.  I  commend  Senator  Coats  on 
his  leadership  on  this  issue  and  the 
work  which  has  been  done  by  members 
of  the  committee  generally. 

I  do  think  we  have  to  address  in  a 
comprehensive         way.  reasonably 

promptly,  not  today,  especially  not  to 
put  it  on  this  important  legislation, 
but  to  address  it  one  way  or  another 
shortly  after  we  return  from  the  Me- 
morial Day  recess. 
Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 

Mr.  D0MP:NICI.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  waiting  for  a  while,  but  I  notice  a 
couple  of  Senators  that  want  to  speak 
to  the  colloquy  issue  of  interstate 
transportation  of  solid  waste.  Frankly, 
if  they  could  indicate  to  me  that  they 
are  not  going  to  speak  very  long.  I 
would  be  glad  to  accommodate,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Chair.  I  want  to 
speak  about  the  underlying  bill.  Frank- 
ly. I  do  not  want  to  wait  all  afternoon 
to  do  it.  but  I  will  wait  a  little  while. 
I  will  speak  at  some  length,  because  I 
have  some  ver.v  serious  procedural  ar- 
guments about  it  that  I  think  every- 
body ought  to  hear  Might  I  ask — - 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  just  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
I  want  to  address  the  underlying  sub- 
stance of  the  bill  as  well.  My  remarks 
are  not  terribly  long,  but  I  want  to 
talk  about  what  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  trying  to  do  with  this  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill.  I  would  hope 
that  we  might  get  to  the  substance  as 
well.  I  am  interested  in  the  same  issue. 
If  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  or  oth- 
ers, want  to  continue  the  debate  on 
this  matter  raised  here,  I  do  not  want 
to  abbreviate  that.   It  is  a  legitimate 


K-^bUt'  'o  laik  abiJiit.  II  thai  is  con- 
cluded, then  I  will  seek  recognition. 
Mr  President,  to  address  the  suVistance 
(■I  thf'  hill  before  us  as  well. 

.Ml-  noMENICI.  .Mr.  President,  mi^'hl 
I  '.iii^jiiis,.  the  following:  I  ask  unani- 
rndu.'^  Lonsent  that  Senator  MrCoNNKLL 
have  5  minutes  to  speak  on  whatever 
he  desires,  and  then  Senator  Specter 
sui.ceed  that  with  5  minutes,  and  then 
the  Senator  fiom  New  Mexico  be  recog- 
nized for  a  time  on  the  underlyintr  hill 
pending. 

The  PRK.^IDINC  OFKICKH.  Is  there 
ot)jection'' 

.Mr  DODI").  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  nghi  to  object.  I  have  been  wait- 
ing, as  well,  almost  an  hour  here.  I 
want  to  take  some  time  to  talk  about 
the  substance  of  the  bill  as  well. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  add.  certainly  if  the  Senator  de- 
sires to  follow  me  in  this  consent 
order.  I  ask  that  it  be  in  order  that  he 
do  that 

Mr.  DoDD  How  long  does  he  intend— 
he  said,  speak  at  some  length. 

Mr   nOMENICI.  I  will  not  speak  long. 

Mr  HYRD.  Mr.  President,  reterving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
would  merely  make  the  request  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  have  5 
minutes  if  he  wishes  and  the  Senator 
from  l^ennsylvania  have  the  5  minutes 
he  wishes,  and  then,  after  that,  if  we 
could  go  by  the  rule  and  let  the  Sen- 
ator who  first  seeks  recognition  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair  be  recognized. 
Senator  Hatfield  may  want  to  be  rec- 
ognized. I  might  want  to.  I  want  to  see 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  proceed, 
but  I  hesitate  to  see  us  start  lining  up 
for  quite  a  long  period  here  of  speakers. 

Mr   DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PKK.SIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
^iT.,i'.Air  rv.i-  :;:\   ;..>  request? 

.Mr.  DO.MENICi  I  believe  I  sought 
unanimous  consent.  If  there  is  objec- 
tion. I  withdraw  it. 

The  PKKSIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection'!' 

Mr.  LAL'TKNHKKG  .Mi'  President.  I 
will  then  propose  a  unanimous  consent 
that  gives  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
5  minutes,  the  Senatoi-  from  Penn- 
sylvania 5  minutes,  and  then  we  get  to 
the  bill  on  an  as-recognized  basis.  I 
have  an  amendment.  I  have  been  here  a 
long  time.  I  did  enter  into  this  discus- 
.-!on. 

The  PRESIDINC;  OFKICKH  Has  the 
Senator  from  .\i-w  MexKC)  withdrawn 
his  re(|uest'' 

Mr,  DO.MKNK'I  .Mr  President.  I  still 
h.tvc  the  floor  I  Withdraw  my  request. 
.ir.il  I  w:!!  [.iroreed. 

The  I'KE.SIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  floor, 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  regret  my  tYiends 
.lie  not  here,  but  neither  do  I  want  to 
wait  all  afternoon.  I  wanted  to  accom- 
modate. But  let  us  proceed. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tvn.ky. 


FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  IN 
ADDRESSING  URBAN  CRISIS 

Mr  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  disaster  in  Los  Angeles, 
we  are  considering  a  proposal  today 
which  is  characterized  as  a  short-term 
first  step  in  addi-essing  the  crises  in 
our  cities.  I  am  concerned  by  the 
misperception  of  what  this  bill  would 
accomplish. 

The  Hatch-Kennedy  proposal  whu.h 
was  m.. orporated  into  the  bill  reported 
Yesterday  by  the  .Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, would  add  SI. 45  billion  to  the 
emergency  fund  package  endoi'sed  by 
the  President  and  passed  by  the  House. 

The  money  is  designated  for  worth- 
while programs — programs  I  unequivo- 
cally support.  However,  we  should  rec- 
ognize that  these  funds  are  not  tar- 
geted specifically  to  Los  Angeles,  but 
rather  spread  across  every  State,  di- 
minishing the  significance  of  their  im- 
pact. 

We  are  already  spending:  S8.9  hillion 
for  these  programs  in  1992.  and  the 
President  has  requested  an  additional 
S850  million  for  1993. 

Department  of  Labor  officials  have 
indicated  that  while  the  supplemental 
funds  for  the  Summer  Youth  Employ- 
ment Program  could  be  obligated  in 
part,  it  is  already  too  late  for  most  of 
the  States  to  incorporate  it  into  this 
summer's  programs.  Other  programs 
funded  b.v  this  provision— Head  Start. 
Chapter  I  Education  and  the  new  Weed 
and  Seed  Program — would  use  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  supplemental 
funds  during  this  fiscal  year. 

I  question  whether  we  are  only  con- 
tributing to  the  cynicism  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  by  once  again  creating  ex- 
pectations which  clearly  will  not  be 
met  by  this  bill. 

These  programs  have  proven  them- 
selves and  absolutely  should  play  an 
important  role  in  addressing  the  prob- 
lems facing  our  inner  cities.  I  simply 
question  whether  it  is  more  appro- 
priate to  support  these  programs  dur- 
ing the  regular  appropriations  process 
which  is  in  progress,  rather  than  in 
this  emergency  disaster  bill. 

A  DECADE  OF  ABANDO.NMENT? 

Big  city  mayors  and  others  have 
pointed  to  the  tragedy  in  Los  Angeles 
as  the  manifestation  of  a  decade  of  ne- 
glect of  our  cities  by  the  Reagan-Bush 
administrations. 

They  base  their  criticism  on  the  de- 
cline of  direct  Federal-aid  programs  to 
the  cities,  such  as  general  revenue 
sharing.  As  a  result,  the  mayors  argue, 
the  cities'  fiscal  conditions  are  abys- 
mal and  the  quality  of  city  life  contin- 
ues to  decline. 

However,  from  1981  to  1992.  Federal 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments 
grew  a  nominal  98  percent. 

The  much  maligned  decade  of  the 
eighties  in  fact  was  a  time  of  enormous 
economic  growth.  During  that  time, 
our  economy  created  19  million  new 
nonagricultural  jobs. 


During'  the  1980's,  State  and  local 
revenues  grew  frorr,  S3!Xi  billion  to 
$800.5  bilhon  m  1990. 

State  and  local  government  expendi- 
tures grew  from  5363,2  billion  m  1980  to 
ST65  hilhon  m  1990. 

State  and  local  government  employ- 
ment continued  to  rise  throughout  the 
1980s.  The  number  of  State  and  locai 
public  employees  grew  at  a  rate  of  14.7 
percent  as  the  country's  population 
grew  only  9  percent. 

Stale  and  local  governments  ex- 
panded services  dramatically  during 
the  boom  of  the  1980's.  when  revenues 
were  plentiful  and  the  caseloads  of  in- 
come security  programs  were  reduced. 

All  Federal  spending  for  poverty  pro- 
grams has  doubled  over  the  past  10 
years — contrary  to  what  many  would 
have  us  believe. 

The  safety  net  remains  intact. 

While  we  have  spent  money  relent- 
lessly, in  fact.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  felt  the  pinch  as  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  Federal  aid  provided 
has  been  in  the  form  of  entitlements — 
significantly  diminishing  the  discre- 
tion of  State  and  local  officials  to 
spend  as  they  see  appropriate. 

In  1981.  entitlement  programs  such  as 
food  stamps.  AFDC  and  particularly 
Medicaid,  comprised  25.1  percent  of 
Federal  dollars  going  to  State  and 
local  governments:  in  1992.  those  same 
programs  have  grown  to  consume  55.5 
percent  of  State  and  local  grants. 

Financial  constraints  on  cities  to  re- 
spond to  social  needs  will  not  be  eased 
by  spending  SI. 45  billion,  but  ulti- 
mately, as  in  the  case  of  the  Federal 
budget,  by  controlling  the  growth  of 
entitlement  spending  and  Federal  man- 
dates. 

Having  said  that,  it  remains  appar- 
ent; If  increased  spending  alone  were 
the  answer,  the  sociological  urban 
problems  w-ould  not  have  continued  to 
plague  our  country.  If  only  the  remedy 
could  be  bought. 

Ultimately,  achieving  a  higher  qual- 
ity of  life  for  the  residents  of  our  inner 
cities  will  depend  on  Americans'  abil- 
ity to  instill  values,  a  work  ethic,  and 
hope  in  our  young  people. 

Government  programs  will  never  sub- 
stitute for  the  guidance  and  nurturing 
of  an  intact  family.  All  the  job-train- 
ing initiatives  the  Federal  Government 
can  provide  will  not  benefit  the  indi- 
vidual with  no  work  ethic  and  no  hope 
for  the  future. 

The  Vice  President  spoke  correctly 
yesterday  in  San  Francisco.  We  must 
return  this  country  to  the  values  that 
foster  a  sense  of  personal  responsibil- 
ity, initiative,  and  hope. 

To  the  extent  that  Government  pro- 
grams can  assist  that  effort,  we  will 
provide  that  assistance.  But  it  is  read- 
ily apparent  to  the  American  people 
that  many  of  our  existing  programs  of 
assistance  have  not  been  successful. 

Last  week  in  a  Banking  Committee 
hearing  on  the  plight   of  Los  Angeles 
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.in.i  Dth'T  cities,  our  colleague  Senator 
\v  iKKiiKii  made  reference  to  the  sloiiran 
u.st'il  in  the  1930's  by  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps:  "serve,  earn  and 
learn 

Sen.it nr  uokford  is  correct  in  his 
views  that  v,r  WDulii  be  well  served  to 
take  the  tx.st  r.i  [)ic,<rams  of  the  past, 
evaluate  new  approaches  and  develop  a 
plan  of  ai  tion 

Only  by  laying  down  our  political 
arms  and  coming  to  the  table  with 
iH"'"  minds  and  new  initiatives  can  we 
hii;...  t.i  rontnbute  to  a  solution. 

M;  I'K'sulent.  I  rise  to  discuss  the 
[)«ri.!ing  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
pii.itiDns  hill  Let  me  make  a  couple 
puint.s  at  the  outset  and  then  proceed 
with  .sump  details  to  explain  it. 

Mr  f:  ■  ;  l-'.'it,  I  believe,  with  the  om- 
inous i>-s.::i.i.nce  in  the  air  that  we  are 
groingr  to  consider  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget,  it  is 
very  interesting  that  what  we  have  be- 
fore us  today  is  a  bill  that  tries  to 
make  an  emergency  out  of  a  non- 
emergency. No  doubt  about  it  Con- 
gress signed  a  budget  agreement  with 
the  President  and  then  adopted  that 
agreement  in  law.  and  It  is  very,  very 
clear.  It  acknowledges  that  there  will 
be  unforeseen  emergency  situations 
when.  Congress  will  not  have  to  pay  for 
what  it  spends.  The  pay-as-you-go  rule 
does  not  apply.  The  discretionary 
spending  caps  do  not  apply  because 
there  is  an  emergency. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  asked  that 
•'emergency"  be  defined,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  go  into  all  the  definitions,  but 
let  me  suggest  it  is  absolutely  clear 
that  the  funding  of  ongoing  programs 
is  not  an  emergency  by  definition. 

Now.  Mr  President.  I  do  not  want  to 
sound  like  I  am  opposed  to  helping  the 
inner  cities  of  America.  I  certainly 
want  to  stand  on  the  floor  and  vote  for 
some  emergency  help  to  rebuild 
burned-down  Los  Angeles  if  we  can. 

Mr  President,  let  me  explain  to  the 
Senate  what  it  means  to  take  a  litany 
of  ongoing  programs,  two-thirds  of  a 
year  having  expired,  and  come  to  the 
floor  and  say  we  pick  out  Head  Start. 
Chapter  I  Education.  Summer  Jobs, 
and  Weed  and  Seed,  all  ongoing  pro- 
grams, we  pass  a  bill  and  we  say.  we 
want  to  fund  these  ongoing  programs 
with  some  additional  money. 

We  are  very  soon  going  to  pass  appro- 
priations bills  to  fund  them  anew  for 
another  year.  In  fact,  we  will  be  on 
those  bills  within  6  weeks  and  finish 
with  them  by  October  for  a  new  round 
of  funding  for  these  programs. 

Now.  .Mr.  President,  just  listen  to 
this.  We  are  going  to  add  to  these  pro- 
grams $250  million  in  budget  authority 
for  Head  Start.  $250  million  for  Chapter 
1  Education.  $700  million  for  the  Sum- 
mer Jobs  Program.  $250  million  for 
Weed  and  Seed,  and  we  are  saying  in 
this  appropriation  bill  that  these 
amounts  are  added  to  the  ongoing  pro- 
grams.  But   if  the   President  declares 


any  of  these,  or  each  of  these,  to  hv  an 
emergency,  it  is  an  emergency,  and  the 
money  can  be  spent  outside  the  domes- 
tic discretionary  spending  cap  and  the 
Federal  debt  increased. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  neatly  this 
makes  a  shamble  out  of  the  budget 
agreement.  Think  for  a  minute  what 
we  can  do  next  year  and  the  year  after 
under  this  budget  agreement  if  we  do 
this.  We  will  have  the  regular  appro- 
priations, and  we  will  tell  everybody 
we  reached  our  caps,  we  are  not  spend- 
ing more  than  we  should,  and  we  are 
really  trying  to  control  this  deficit. 
And  then  we  come  along  a  quarter  into 
the  year,  half  way  through  the  year, 
and  we  say,  "Well,  we  want  to  send  a 
new  signal  to  our  constituents.  We 
want  to  tell  our  constituents  that  we 
are  more  for  them  than  we  ever  were. 
We  just  decided  we  want  to  spend  more 
money  on  their  programs,  and  we  sure- 
ly want  them  to  know  we  are  going  to 
vote  for  more  money." 

So  we  start  an  urgent  supplemental 
down  the  line.  It  has  those  nice  names, 
those  words,  "urgent  supplemental." 
But  we  go  through  the  litany  of  appro- 
priated accounts,  and  we  take  10  of 
them  that  are  very  popular.  We  could 
use  some  more  money  in  them.  Let  us 
put  it  in  and  let  it  pass— knowing  full 
well  that  we  already  paid  for  the  ongo- 
ing programs,  we  did  our  very  best 
with  the  taxpayers"  money  to  fund 
them.  But  we  will  pass  this  new  one 
and  say  to  the  President.  "If  you  de- 
clare it  an  emergency,  it  is;  if  you 
don't,  it  isn't." 

You  know  what  we  have  just  done'' 
We  have  turned  the  appropriating  proc- 
ess not  an  authorizing  process.  We  can 
pick  and  choose  and  add  anything  we 
want,  break  all  the  budgets  in  the 
world  and  say.  "If  the  President  agrees, 
it  is  an  emergency  and  it  can  be  spent, 
and.  yes,  best  of  all,  we  do  not  have  to 
pay  for  it    " 

You  know,  we  were  in  appropriations 
during  the  markup  of  the  rescission 
bill,  and  one  of  the  staff  members  that 
understands  this  very  well.  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Connecticut,  had  a 
little  box  with  six  cups  of  coffee.  I  had 
asked  him  to  get  me  a  cup  of  coffee, 
and  I  gave  him  enough  money  for  only 
two  He  came  back  with  six.  He  had 
part  of  the  rhetoric  of  declaring  emer- 
gencies and  not  paying  for  things.  He 
put  down  the  six  cups  and  said,  "Do  not 
worry,  we  will  just  declare  it  an  emer- 
gency, and  you  do  not  have  to  pay  for 
them." 

Well.  Mr.  President,  we  are  taking 
ongoing  programs  that  apply  no  more 
to  Los  Angeles  than  they  do  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  no  more  to  Philadelphia 
than  they  do  to  any  other  city  in 
America,  and  we  are  declaring  an  emer- 
gency about  programs  that  we  have  al- 
ready funded,  and  we  are  going  to  fund 
again  in  3  months.  We  have  just  essen- 
tially wreaked  havoc  with  the  budget 
agreement  of  accountability. 


II  wf  pass  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  balance  the  budget — and  I 
share  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  who  told  the  U  S 
Senate  awhile  ago.  "Do  not  be  so  sure 
that  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do."  Bui  I 
can  just  see  in  this  bill  how  we  are 
going  to  wreak  havoc  with  the  bal- 
anced budget  even  if  we  pass  the  con- 
stitutional amendment.  We  are  going 
to  find  ways  like  this  to  just  fund  on- 
going programs  which,  by  definitions. 
are  not  to  be  emergencies,  which  we 
are  going  to  fund  again  in  3  months. 
and  say  to  the  President.  "If  you  de- 
clare, so  they  are.  "  And  we  are.  in  the 
meantime,  going  to  tell  our  constitu- 
ents we  voted  for  them,  even  though 
they  violate  the  Budget  Act.  and  we 
violate  our  agreement  on  balancing  our 
budget.  We  do  not  have  to  pay  for 
them.  They  are  free.  But  that  old 
President,  if  he  does  not  agree,  it  is  his 
fault. 

Well.  I  do  not  think  anybody  had 
that  in  mind  when  we  put  into  law  the 
declaration  of  emergencies. 

Mr  President,  if  we  had  not  funded 
these  programs  in  the  last  5  to  6  years 
with  enormous  incieases.  I  might  come 
here  to  the  floor  and  say.  "Two-thirds 
of  a  year  having  passed,  maybe  we 
ought  to  put  more  in  than  we  did  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  maybe  we 
should  not  wait  3  months  until  we  have 
an(>ther  appropriation." 

In  fact,  maybe  I  should  wear  my 
budget  hat.  because  I  see  another  issue 
here. 

You  see.  we  have  a  cap  for  next  year 
on  how  much  we  can  spend.  And  I  will 
make  a  wager  that  if  the  President  de- 
clares all  of  these  emergencies,  and  we 
spend  the  money  for  1993,  we  will  re- 
duce the  spending  in  these  programs  so 
we  can  spend  the  money  somewhere 
else,  because  we  will  say  we  already  ap- 
propriated more. 

Let  us  not  appropriate  so  much,  and 
we  will  spend  the  money  somewhere 
else.  In  fact.  I  would  lay  odds  on  it  if  in 
fact  that  indeed  occurs  and  the  present 
programs  are  funded  under  the  emer- 
gency, we  will  not  add  to  that  funding 
next  year  but  rather  take  credit  for  it 
and  spend  the  money  somewhere  else 
rather  than  on  the  deficit. 

Having  said  that,  I  just  want  to  make 
sure  that  nobody  thinks  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  came  down  here 
to  discuss  these  issues  merely  on  the 
issue  of  whether  we  ought  to  abuse  our 
budget  process,  as  we  are  going  to  do; 
wreak  havoc  with  the  notion  of  paying 
for  programs  that  we  cannot  afford; 
throwing  out  the  window  the  idea  of 
living  within  the  spending  caps  and  of 
paying  as  you  go.  which  has  been  given 
so  much  credit  as  being  an  important 
part  of  the  budget  reform  agreement. 

I  want  to  discuss  for  a  minute  where 
these  programs  have  been  over  the  last 
few  years.  Since  almost  everyone 
chooses  to  blame  President  Bush  and 
this  administration  for  almost  every- 
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r  Jr.r.t;  ami  anyi  hmtr  occurnnK  m  Amer-  I     un<lerstand     that     the    additional 

ir.i,  let  me  just  list  here  where  funding  trrowth   ;n  .•\menca  and  the  additional 

tni    the    chapter    1    programs    for    edu-  jobs  in   America  during  that  period  of 

cation  for  the  disadvantaged,  has  been,  tim.e   was   the   equivalent  of  the   econ- 

In   the   last  5  years,   fi.scal   year   1986  omy    of  West   Germany   during   one   of 

through  fiscal  year  1991.  that  program  those  years,  all  by  itself.  And  yet  we 

has  increased  57  percent,  from  $3.5  bil-  are  being  told  we  surely  do  not   want 

lion  in  fiscal  year  1986  to  $5.6  billion  in  those  times  again. 

fiscal  year  1991,  almost  60  percent.  To  Frankly.   I  believe  that  any  city   in 

hear  some   who   talk   about   President  America  would  welcome   1986  or  1987. 

Bush's  recommendations  in  education.  1988     Their    revenues    were    boommer. 

you  would  think  that  program  was  cut.  Thev  added  many,  many  employees  to 

Head  Start.  Certainly,  we  could  al-  their  cities"  civil  services.  They  tried 

w.iys  use  more  funding,  but  if  you  talk  to  add  services  across  the  board.  And. 

about    fiscal    year   1986   to   fiscal    year  ygg.  as  a  rule  of  thumb  the  revenues  of 

1991.  Head  Start  has  been  increased  97.6  the  cities  doubled  during  that  period  of 

percent,  from  $1  mn  billion  to  $2,055  bil-  time.    In    fact,    in   some   areas  and   for 

lio"-  some  cities,  it  even  went  up  far  more 

Those  are  just  two  of  the  programs  in  than  that 

this    bill.    Looking   at    the    particular  i  ^rn  not  critical  today.  I  understand 

year  that  we  are  in.   fiscal  year  1992,  running  a  citv.  A  long  time  ago  I  was 

the   President  would  add  another  $600  ^avor  of  the  largest  citv  in  New  Mex- 

million,    or   27.2   percent    to    the    Head  ico-  Albuquerque.  It  was  a  great  job.  I 

Start  Program  in  the  fiscal  year  1993  thoroughly  enjoyed   it.   It    was  one  of 

appropriations  bill   that  Congress  will  ^^^^^  nonpaying  jobs  in  those  days.  I 

be  considering  soon.  We  will  complete  understand  what  it  is  to  have  to  keep 

fiscal   year   lf92  by  October   1   of  this  ^j^jj    servants  happy   with   their  jobs, 

year,  and  we  will  again  replenish  Head  ^.,.g^^p   ^^^^   mobility,   create   innova 

Start   Program,   for   which   there   is  a  ^j^g  programs.  I  understand  all  that. 

new  request  for  a  rather  substantial  in-  gut,  frankly,  I  am  trying  to  make  a 

crease.                                   ^        ^            ,  point    that   we   better   come    up   with 

Much  the  same  is  true  for  chapter  1  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^  f^j.  ^^^^  ^j^jgg  ^f  Amer- 

education    programs.    I    gave    you    the  -^^    j  ^^  ^^^  harking  back  to  any  era. 

numbers,  and  they  will  increase  again  j  ^^  ^^^^j^  ^^^.^^^  ^.^  ^^^^  ^  j^^  ^f 

in  1993.  such  that  Head  Start  by    993.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^q-^ 

from  fiscal  year  1986  to  fiscal  year  1993,  j^  f^^,^    j  ^.^1,  j^sprt  in  the  Record 

will    have    gone    up    169    percent,    and  fQ,,  ^^^^gg  ^j^^  .^^.^  interested  in  facts, 

chapter  1  will  have  gone  up  76.6  percent  ^^^   ^^^y^   ^j^p   budget   of  the   United 

if  we  approve  the  President  s  budget  re-  gtates  put  into  programs  for  the  States 

quest.  Now  I  know  those  who  are  lis-  ^^^j  ^^^j^g  ^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^ot  give  the 

tening  and  Senators  who  are  interested  ^-^^^^    ^y^^    ^^^^    „f-   j^^ney    that    they 

really   probably  believe   these   kind  of  ^^^^  j.^.^^  ^j^^  programs  we  give  to  the 

programs  have  been  cut  oyer  t^he  dec-  ^-^^^^   ^^^  ^^^  programs  for  States  and 

ade  of  the  1980  s,  plus  the  last  3  years.  ^.^.^^    ^^^^             ^^^    ^^^.^.    ^^    ^^_ 

I  gave  you  just  the  last  5  or  6  years  ^.p^selv.    I   ask    that   the   numbers   be 

w;th  reference  to  these  programs^  .       ^"  ^      j^    ri:cord. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  some  ad-  ^^^^^  ^^          ^^  objection,  the  table 

duional  remarks  as  to  what  happened  ^.^^    ^^^^^^^     ^^    j,^         .^^^^     .^     ^j^^ 

to    the    tax   collections    in    our   major  r^^cord.  as  follows; 

cities  during  the  decade  of    he  1980  s,  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^.^.^  ^,^^^^^,  Kxpenditures  and  /•;,«- 
choose    not    to    talk    about    them    at  ,oj,„,e„<    state    and    Local    Govemments- 
length    today,    other   than    to    suggest  f,,^„,,  (^  5,^,^,  „„^  ^^ca;  Cmrrnmrnis 
that  it  is  valuable  to  review  develop- 
ments starting  in   1982  when   America  Year                                                          Htiuon^ 
came  out  of  the  recession,   the  reces-  g 

sion  preceding  this  last  one.  and  went       jgg2 ."!."!!!!!!""""!""""!!!!"."!       88!2 

on  a  6'-2  to  7-year  sustained  growth  pe-  1933 "!!!!!!!"!!!!!!!!"!!!"!!!!!!.".!!!!!"!!!!!.!      92!? 

riod.  1984 9V.2 

We  now  have  kind  of  revisionist  his-        1985 105.5 

tory.  We  are  now  being  told  that  the        J986 112.6 

1980's  were  bad  times  for  America.  We        jggg ""'!!!!!!".!!!!!!!^!".!!!!"!!!!.""!!!      in'e 

have  now  sold  the  American  people  the  1989 !!.!!!!!!!!!!!""!"!""!!!!".".!!!.!!!!...!.!.      121.1 

idea  that  we  surely  do  not  want  times        1990 134.5 

like  that  again.  We  have  seniors  grad-        1991  ijaao 

uating  from  college  today  and   people  G,'^\h'rate,i98i:92;'per"centr::::::::::        98:3 

are   saying,   where  will   they   work?   In  Average  annual  growth  rate  1  percent!         6.4 

1984.    1985.    1986.    1987.    seniors   graduated  .Mortified    esUmat.-s    from      Crants-m-Ald     Pro 

from     college     across     America.     Young  grams    Splncleil  IJlsirHttonar.v  &  Entltlemenls  Ap- 

men   and    women   got   master's   degrees.  proprlaiions  1990  10  1992:  Federal  Funds  information 

Guess  what''  There  was  almost  a  job  for  '"'  ^^'^^^^^  "•'^''^  '^^"*'<'  >>>*'"'>•-'' '«" 

uir.rv-nnf.      v  h  q  f      winteH      nnp     hecausp  Soune:     Ked*?ral  Expenditures  by  Stale  for  Fiscal 

evei.vone     that     wanted     one     oecause  ^.^^^  ^^..   ^^^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^   ^^  Department  of 

.America     was     growing,     the     economy  commerce.    Bureau   of  Census       The   Employment 

uas  prospering,   opportunity  was  there  situation":   f  S    nepi    of  Labor.   Bureau  of  Labor 

in  abundance.  Some  even  joked  about  statistics 

the    19    million    new    non-agricultural  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  over- 
jobs  that  were  produced.  all  Federal  spending  to  assist  the  poor 
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went  from  $103. 1  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1981.  to  $170  billion  m  fiscal  year  1989, 
and  to  an  estimated  $250.2  billion  m  fis- 
cal year  1992.  Spending  on  the  social 
safety  net  programs,  the  means  tested 
entitlements  increased  from  $51  6  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1981  to  $84.1  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1989.  and  to  an  estimated 
$147.9  billion  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

If  you  believe  those  who  are  spread- 
ing the  history  as  they  see  it  for  the 
decade  of  the  1980s,  you  would  think 
programs  for  the  needy  were  cut  in 
America.  We  even  hear  one  repeated  so 
often,  most  Americans  believe  it  is  ab- 
solutely true,  and  that  is  that  we  cut 
housing  80  percent  in  America.  I  heard 
it  said  by  mayors  the  other  day. 

We  did  not  cut  housing  80  percent  in 
America.  We  cut  a  number  called  budg- 
et authority  for  housing  by  80  percent. 
We  actuall.v  increased  the  number  of 
housing  units  that  are  going  to  the 
needy  in  America  from  3.4  million  to 
4.6  million.  That  cannot  be  an  80-per- 
cent cut.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  1.2-mil- 
lion  increase  on  a  3.4-million  base.  But 
you  also  would  have  to  repeat  that 
every  day  from  now  until  November  for 
an.vone  in  this  country  to  believe  it. 
But  it  happens  to  be  true.  In  fact,  on 
that  one  I  think  we  ought  to  get  it  cer- 
tified by  an  auditor  or  an  auditing  firm 
so  we  could  circulate  it.  because  it  is 
true. 

So  I  came  here  toda.y  not  to  suggest 
that  we  do  not  have  some  very  large 
problems  in  our  cities.  We  do.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  suggest  that  we  not 
quickly  adopt  that  part  of  this  bill  that 
provides  emergency  SBA  loans  and 
FEMA-type  assistance,  that  is  emer- 
gency disaster  assistance  to  Los  Ange- 
les. We  ought  to  do  that.  And.  yes, 
maybe  we  even  ought  to  consider  some 
new  ways  to  help  our  cities.  I  am  even 
open  to  that. 

But  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  send 
to  the  President  a  bill  that  adds  $1.45 
billion  to  ongoing  programs  that  serve 
all  of  the  cities,  not  just  Los  .\ngeles. 
in  the  name  of  an  emergency  when  we 
are  going  to  appropriate  regular  annual 
funding  for  those  same  programs  in  3 
or  4  months.  And,  yes,  indeed,  let  me 
suggest  there  is  one  program  that  ev- 
erybody will  come  to  the  floor  and  say 
we  really  need:  the  Summer  Jobs  Pro- 
gram. 

I  want  to  tell  the  Senate  an  interest- 
ing anecdote  about  that.  The  first  re- 
port we  got  from  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  said  that  the  funding  in 
this  bill  for  the  Summer  Jobs  Program 
was  going  to  be  free.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  spend  anything  in  fiscal  year 
1992— nothing  according  to  their  first 
report. 

CBO  then  issued  a  new  one.  Do  you 
know  why  the  first  estimate  said  noth- 
ing would  be  spent''  Because,  they  said. 
if  you  look  at  this  program,  summer  is 
already  upon  us.  It  will  be  extremely 
difficult  to  spend  any  of  this  money  in 
time.  We  will  not  get  any  help  out  this 
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sumnitr  i  ^,^0088  anybody  convinced 
them  that  maybe  we  would  spend  some 
But  I  just  raised  the  point  because 
nobody  ought  to  assume  that  with 
June  upon  us.  summer  upon  us.  that  we 
are  really  going  to  get  that  much 
money  into  our  cities.  But  we  are  going 
to  surely  tell  them  that  we  passed  the 
bill,  and  the  President  ought  to  declare 
this  funding  an  emergency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr    DoDU]. 

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  begin  by  commending  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Senator  Byhd.  for 
bringing  this  package  forward.  Every- 
one here  is  aware  of  the  riots  in  Los 
Angeles  and  the  flooding  in  Chicago 
that  have  created  a  dire  emergency 
need 

But  I  would  like  to  support  this  sup- 
plemental because  it  provides  aid  to 
more  than  those  two  cities  In  fact,  the 
very  areas  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  addressed  in  his 
remarks,  I  think,  make  this  package 
more  attractive.  There  is  help  here  for 
other  cities  that  did  not  go  through  the 
tragedy  that  Los  Angeles  did;  but  that. 
frankly,  could  have.  And  anyone  who 
suggests  that  Los  Angeles  was  a  unique 
case  does  not  appreciate  what  has  been 
going  on  in  urban  areas  across  the 
country 

Including  funding  for  summer  Head 
Start  and  for  summer  jobs  in  this  bill 
is  a  step  that  I  think  will  be  appre- 
ciated this  summer  It  will  enable  com- 
munities across  our  country  to  put 
young  people  to  work. 

The  substance  of  my  remarks  here 
this  afternoon  will  be  addressed  to  this 
particular  issue:  jobs.  In  my  view  there 
is  nothing  that  is  more  important  that 
we  can  do  to  reverse  our  nation's  urban 
problems  than  to  put  people  to  work. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  it  took  the  deaths 
of  58  Americans  in  the  streets  of  Los 
Angeles  to  restore  the  plight  of  our 
cities  to  its  rightful  place  in  our  Na- 
tions  agenda  For  the  past  decade,  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  sweep  many 
of  these  urban  problems,  large  and 
small,  beneath  the  carpet.  Regrettably 
we  are  now  paying  a  price,  for  that  ne- 
glect. 

Americans  of  course  will  long  re- 
member the  violent  images  of  the  Rod- 
ney King  verdict  and  its  aftermath. 
None  of  us  will  forget  the  videotape  of 
Mr.  King  being  savagely  beaten  by  po- 
lice officers,  for  example.  I  have  talked 
to  a  number  of  our  police  chiefs  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut  who  were  just  as 
shocked  as  many  across  this  country 
over  the  beating  and  the  subsequent 
verdict. 

Nor,  Mr.  President,  are  we  going  to 
forget  the  images  of  whole  city  blocks 
engulfed  in  flames.  Scenes  of  Ameri- 
cans looting  and  pillaging  are  vivid  in 
America's  minds  and  will  be  for  years 
to  come.   And  I  do  not  know  anyone 


who  did  not  recoil  in  horror  at  the 
sight  of  men  and  women  gone  mad  with 
hate  and  rage,  beating  an  innocent 
truck  driver,  Reginald  Denny,  nearly 
to  death  as  the  Nation  looked  on  in 
utter  horror. 

Mr.  President,  the  violence  on  all 
sides  has  been  widely  condemned,  and 
rightly  so.  I  join  with  others  in  de- 
nouncing it.  But  this  afternoon  I  would 
like  to  move  on  from  that  violence,  to 
examine  what  is  behind  it,  and  to  talk 
about  what  we  might  do  to  begin  to  ad- 
dress our  nations  urban  problems. 

The  plight  of  our  cities  is  not  new. 
For  a  full  generation  now.  Republican 
and  Democratic  mayors,  city  council 
members,  residents — most  of  whom 
could  not  care  less  about  Democratic 
or  Republican  politics — have  sounded 
the  alarm  over  and  over  again.  Police- 
men, educators,  business  men  and 
women,  have  all  warned  about  the  cri- 
sis in  our  cities.  But  as  we  now  pain- 
fully recognize,  their  pleas  have  by  and 
large  been  ignored. 

Over  the  last  12  years,  spending  on 
urban  programs— programs  that  would 
help  cities  to  get  back  on  their  feet — 
has  been  slashed  to  the  bone. 

Between  1981  and  1993,  community 
development  block  grants  suffered  real 
cuts  of  54  percent.  Urban  development 
assistance  was  eliminated  entirely. 
Mass  transit  was  hacked  by  50  percent. 
Employment  and  training  programs 
were  cut  by  54  percent.  Even  waste 
water  treatment  was  slashed  by  58  per- 
cent. 

The  unrest  and  discontent  in  urban 
areas  are  the  bitter  fruits  of  this  ne- 
glectful policy.  It  is  proof  in  my  mind 
that  the  problems  of  Americans  in 
cities  are  national  problems  and  that 
efforts  to  ignore  them  will  only  sow 
the  seeds  of  future  disasters,  and  en- 
gender tragedies  like  that  of  south 
central  Los  Angeles. 

For  the  past  two  decades  our  cities 
have  been  losing  unskilled  jobs  at  un- 
believable rates.  Just  consider  this.  Be- 
tween 1970  and  1984,  Boston  lost  fully  25 
percent  of  the  jobs  that  required  less 
than  a  high  school  diploma,  while  the 
number  of  jobs  requiring  a  higher  edu- 
cation grew  by  33  percent.  And  Boston 
is  not  unique. 

In  the  next  few  years,  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  jobs  in  this  country  will  be 
available  to  people  with  less  than  a 
high  school  diploma.  And  only  20  to  25 
percent  of  our  jobs  will  be  available  to 
people  with  no  education  beyond  high 
school.  As  a  result,  today  we  are  look- 
ing at  a  situation  vastly  different  than 
that  of  a  generation  ago.  The  critical 
first  rung  of  the  ladder  of  economic  op- 
portunity is  now  missing  for  many 
Americans. 

It  used  to  be  that  Americans  started 
their  climb  toward  the  middle  class  by 
working  day  in  and  day  out  for  a  life- 
time, if  necessary,  at  jobs  that  required 
little  or  no  education  or  training.  The 
stories  of  our  parents  and  grandparents 


and  great-grandparents  who  came  to 
this  country,  not  knowing  the  lan- 
guage—or ever  learning  it.  for  that 
matter— and  how  hard  they  worked, 
are  romantic.  True  as  they  are.  how- 
ever, they  could  not  happen  today,  be- 
cause the  type  of  jobs  that  those  immi- 
grants took  in  the  streets  of  this  coun- 
try no  longer  exist. 

Disappearance  of  unskilled  jobs  has 
also  caused  .soaring  unemployment  in 
our  cities,  particularly  among  young 
men.  And  with  unemployment  come  se- 
rious social  ills,  including  higher  crime 
rates  and  higher  rates  of  poverty. 

Residents  of  our  cities  not  only  find 
themselves  without  jobs,  however. 
They  also  find  themselves  increasingly 
isolated  from  the  mainstream  of  soci- 
ety. The  neighborhoods  they  inhabit 
grow  more  and  more  impoverished. 
More  and  more  churches,  synagogues, 
shops,  community  centers,  and  other 
institutions  that  form  the  backbone  of 
city  neighborhoods  are  closed  down  and 
boarded  up  and  gone  forever. 

Unemployment  and  social  isolation 
taken  together  are  at  the  heart  of  the 
cycle  of  despair  that  has  become  so 
deeply  rooted  in  our  cities. 

Last  week  during  her  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Banking  Committee, 
Mayor  Carrie  Saxon  Perry  of  Hartford, 
CT,  the  capital  of  our  State,  reported 
the  story  of  an  11-year-old  boy  she  met 
in  the  wake  of  the  Los  Angeles  riots. 
As  she  told  it  the  boy  snuggled  up  to 
her  and  said;  "Mayor,  I  have  no  faith  in 
my  future." 

Mr.  President,  that  child's  words 
must  be  a  warning  to  us  all.  And  unfor- 
tunately that  child  is  not  the  excep- 
tion. If  that  child  and  other  children 
have  no  hope  in  their  future,  then  what 
hope  can  we  have  as  a  Nation? 

We  must  ask  ourselves  who  loses  if 
the  problems  of  Americans  in  our  cities 
continue  to  go  unaddressed: 

I  ask  you,  who  loses  when  a  child 
drops  out  of  school:  1,500  do  every  sin- 
gle day'  That  is  400,000  children  every 
year  who  leave  school  and  never  go 
back,  and  so  as  a  result  fail  to  get  the 
full  education  they  need. 
Who  loses  when  they  drop  out? 
Who  loses  when  thousands  are  out  of 
work  and  unemployment  opportunities 
are  almost  nonexistent. 

Who  loses  if  housing  in  our  cities  is 
fit  only  for  vermin? 

Who  loses  if  there  is  no  job  training 
and  no  health  coverage? 

Who  loses  when  another  young  Amer- 
ican falls  victim  to  drugs  or  substance 
abuse? 

Who  loses  when  another  young  child 
is  gunned  down  in  a  senseless  cycle  of 
violence? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  just  the  resi- 
dents of  urban  America  who  lose.  It  is 
not  just  the  dropout.  It  is  not  just  the 
unemployed;  It  is  not  just  the  home- 
less. It  is  not  just  the  sick  or  the  ad- 
dict or  the  innocent  child,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. In  my  view,  all  of  America  loses. 


We  all  kise  when  we  fail  lo  t;ivc  every 
.\mencan  child  the  full  opportunity  to 
achieve  his  or  her  potential.  And.  Mr. 
President,  we  all  lose  when  our  Nation 
tries  to  compete  in  a  demanding  inter- 
national economy  when  the  talents  of 
so  many  .Americans  go  wa.sted. 

Mr.  Pi'psulent.  the  problems  of  our 
inner  cities  are  tough  an('.  they  are 
unyielding.  I  begin  by  stating  the  obvi- 
ous. There  is  no  panacea.  The  problems 
are  not  going  to  be  solved  in  a  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill.  They  are 
not  going  to  be  solved  in  a  visit  or  a 
speech. 

What  is  needed  i.s  sustained  and  com- 
prehensive effort,  and  I  want  to  empha- 
size the  word  "sustained."  This  is  not  a 
problem  we  are  going  to  solve  this  yeai- 
with  some  quick  appropriations. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  I  will  argue 
that  the  ultimate  solutions  really  do 
lie  with  our  cities  and  towns.  They  do 
not  lie  with  Washington.  We  can  help; 
we  can  be  supportive:  we  can  be  of  as- 
sistance. But  if  we  suggest  to  the 
American  public  that  Washington,  the 
President,  or  the  Congress  has  the  bro- 
mide that  will  solve  our  urban  prob- 
lems, we  will  make  the  same  tragic 
mistakes  we  have  made  in  the  past. 

Mr  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
tools  that  we  can  help  provide  to  the 
people  who  live  in  our  cities,  in  order 
to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view  the  most 
important  tool  that  we  can  provide  to 
empower  people  across  this  country  is 
a  job.  It  is  as  simple  as  that.  There  are 
no  cure-alls  for  the  litany  of  urban  ills 
that  I  have  stated.  But  nothing  will  do 
more — no  social  program,  no  well 
meaning  grant,  no  subsidy  program, 
nothing— Mr.  President,  nothing  is  as 
good  a  social  program  as  the  economic 
opportunity  of  a  good  job.  And  provid- 
ing jobs  will  ultimately  do  more  to 
solve  our  urban  problems  than  any- 
thing else. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  is  that  we 
can  train  and  educate  people,  but  if 
there  are  no  jobs  for  them,  then  their 
education  and  training  in  many  ways  is 
little  more  than  a  cruel  hoax. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
empowerment  starts  with  the  creation 
of  job  opportunities  in  distressed  areas. 
I  strongly  support  enterprise  zones  as  a 
good  first  step  in  that  process. 

The  Presiding  Officer  and  I  can  tes- 
tify to  the  success  of  enterprise  zones 
at  a  local  level.  Recently.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  visited  the  science  park  enter- 
prise zone  in  your  hometown  of  New- 
Haven.  And  I  saw  community  revital- 
ization  in  action.  There,  a  number  of 
high-tech  manufacturers  have  set  up 
shop  and  generated  jobs  for  the  com- 
munit.v,  and  Connecticut's  10  other  en- 
terprise zones  have  similar  records  of 
success. 

Mr.  President,  we  also  need  to  con- 
sider a  reprise  of  such  programs  as  the 
National  Youth  Administration,  the 
Works  Projects  Administration,  and 
the  Conservation  Corps  programs. 


In  fact.  Mr.  President,  if  I  can  digress 
for  a  second,  when  my  father  left  law 
school  in  1932.  his  first  job  was  as  State 
director  of  the  National  Youth  .Admin- 
istration in  Connecticut.  That  was  a 
New  Deal  program.  It  was  designed  to 
put  unemployed  young  people  back  to 
work. 

Mr.  President,  the  country  has 
changed  dramatically  since  1932  or  1933. 
But  the  idea  of  employment,  of  putting 
people  to  work  in  this  country  doing 
constructive  things,  is  no  less  impor- 
tant m  1992  than  it  was  60  years  ago 
when  my  father  took  his  first  job. 

I  recall  him  telling  his  six  children 
the  stories  of  people  who  literally 
walked  miles  to  the  NY.A  office  in  New 
Haven.  CT.  seeking  any  kind  of  work  so 
they  could  provide  for  their  families. 

I  strongly  urge,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  once  again  rethink  those  ideas  and 
see  if  we  cannot  come  up  with  some 
creative  programs  that  will  take  young 
people  and  put  them  to  work.  There  are 
thousands  of  things  they  can  do. 

When  I  left  college  in  1962.  30  years 
ago.  I  took  a  job  as  a  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteer. Many  of  my  friends  and  class- 
mates went  to  work  with  VISTA  pro- 
grams. In  fact.  Senator  Rockefeller 
went  to  West  Virginia  for  the  very  first 
time  as  a  VLST.'^  volunteer. 

The  Peace  Corps  was  designed  to  help 
people  in  other  countries,  and  I  learned 
a  lot  from  it.  VISTA  was  a  domestic 
Peace  Corps.-  But  thousands  of  people 
benefited,  and  those  who  benefited  the 
most  were  the  people  who  went  to  work 
in  those  programs. 

Have  we  reached  a  point  where  we 
can  no  longer  be  creative  and  imagina- 
tive in  finding  ways  to  put  young  peo- 
ple to  work'.'  What  about  the  young 
people  we  saw  looting?  I  presume  many 
of  them  are  not  bad  kids?  What  they 
did  was  bad  but  they  are  not  born  bad. 
They  are  not  instinctively  bad.  Why 
not  offer  them  the  opportunity  of  a  job. 
in  a  hospital,  or  in  a  park,  or  perhaps 
rehabbing  dilapidated  housing?  There 
are  thousands  of  things  they  can  do. 
Should  we  not  try  to  strive  to  put  peo- 
ple to  work,  and  teach  them  the  values 
and  skills  of  employment''  Nothing  will 
do  more,  in  my  view,  in  the  final  analy- 
sis to  solve  so  many  of  our  urgent  so- 
cial problems. 

Empowerment  also  means  bolstering 
and  preventing  the  disintegration  of 
our  families.  Today,  we  hear  a  lot  of 
talk,  and  a  lot  of  preaching.  I  wish  I 
could  legislate  that  all  families  remain 
intact.  But  I  cannot. 

What  we  can  do  is  provide  the  kind  of 
incentives  that  make  it  possible  for 
families  to  stick  together. 

We  have  been  told  over  and  over 
again,  Mr.  President,  that  nothing  is 
more  damaging  to  families,  and  noth- 
ing contributes  more  to  their  breakup 
than  the  economics  of  joblessness.  I 
know  there  are  other  reasons  in  other 
cases.  But  in  every  survey  I  have  ever 
seen  of  families  and  why  they  do  not 


stay  together  having  no  way  to  put 
food  on  the  table  is  the  leading  contrib- 
uting factor, 

.So  again  I  come  back  to  the  same 
thing:  Jobs.  If  we  can  put  people  to 
work,  we  will  be  keeping  families  to- 
gether. That  IS  why  child  care  pro- 
grams are  so  important.  Poor  women 
trying  to  provide  for  children  on  their 
own  need  to  be  able  to  take  a  job  with- 
out fearing  for  the  well-being  of  their 
children. 

Empowerment  also  .Tieans  overhaul- 
ing our  welfare  system.  Every  one  of  us 
ought  to  be  trying  to  do  what  we  can  to 
reform  the  welfare  system,.  But  we 
must  do  It  by  making  reforms  to  en- 
courage education  and  work— not  by 
dismantling  the  program  because  of  an- 
ecdotal stories  about  individuals  who 
abuse  the  program. 

-Mr,  President,  in  that  regard.  I  want 
to  take  a  moment  to  recount  a  story 
that  occurred  in  the  state  of  Connecti- 
cut last  week.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
may  have  seen  it.  and  that  was  the 
story  of  Sandra  Rosado.  a  teenager 
from  New  Haven.  CT.  who  worked  part 
time  to  earn  money  to  go  to  college. 
She  saved  $5,000.  Her  mother  was  a  wel- 
fare recipient.  When  bureaucrats  found 
out  about  Sandra's  job  they  fined  her 
mother  S9,000. 

Something  is  wrong  with  a  system 
that  discourages  people  like  Sandra 
Rosado  from  taking  the  initiative  to  go 
out  and  earn  money  to  provide  for  a 
college  education.  'We  are  on  the  verge 
of  fixing  that  particular  problem  with 
legislation  which  has  been  introduced 
by  Senator  Lieberm.^n.  my  colleague 
from  Connecticut,  and  I.  Still,  the  San- 
dra Rosado  case  is  another  glaring  ex- 
ample of  problems  with  the  current 
welfare  system. 

Empowerment  also  requires  reform  of 
our  health  care  system:  35  million 
.Americans  are  currently  without 
health  insurance.  .Small  businesses  are 
being  crippled  by  the  cost  of  premiums. 
Thirteen  million  children  are  without 
any  health  care  programs  at  all.  Many 
of  our  older  citizens  are  frightened  to 
death  that  the  meager  programs  they 
have  will  not  meet  the  staggering 
health  problems  they  face. 

Mr  President,  empowerment  also  re- 
quires that  .Americans  be  able  to  walk 
our  streets  free  from  the  fear  of  being 
challenged  by  someone  with  a  knife  or 
a  gun.  It  also  requires  that  our  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  receive  the 
proper  funding  so  that  we  might  have 
more  police  on  our  streets,  not  just  to 
catch  the  criminals  but  to  stop  the 
crimes  from  happening  in  the  first 
place. 

Mr.  President,  empowerment  means 
expanding  the  availability  of  substance 
abuse  and  treatment  programs  to  en- 
able individuals  to  get  help  and  turn 
their  lives  around. 

Last  but  not  least,  e.mpowerment 
means  education.  Throughout  our  Na- 
tion's history,  there  has  been  no  more 
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vitai  Loul  for  climbintf  ihe  ladder  of  op- 
portunity than  education,  and  so  it  re- 
mains today. 

For  success,  we  must  begrin  education 
at  the  earliest  a?e  by  expanding  Head 
Start.  I  highly  commend  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
others  who  have  worlced  so  hard  to  in- 
clude money  in  this  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriation  to  expand  the 
summfr  Head  Start  Program.  I  hope 
also  that  we  will  eventually  be  able  to 
expand  Head  Start  funding  to  cover  the 
thousands  of  underprivileged  children 
not  currently  served.  By  so  doing,  we 
will  set  them  off  on  the  right  foot  for 
a  lifetime  of  education. 

We  must  also  undertake  the  radical 
reform  necessary  to  ensure  that  all 
children  have  access  to  quality  edu- 
cation in  our  public  school  system.  We 
also  must  train  and  prepare  our  youth 
for  employment.  They  must  be  pro- 
vided with  the  skills  as  well  as  the  ex- 
perience through  summer  job  programs 
so  that  they  have  a  real  incentive  to 
stay  off  the  streets  and  to  do  some- 
thing constructive. 

This  is  an  ambitious  agenda.  It  will 
require  a  long-term  commitment  from 
the  President  and  all  of  the  Congress  to 
accomplish.  But  we  are  taking  an  im- 
portant first  step  in  that  direction  by 
considering  this  dire  emergency  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  this 
afternoon,  and  I  am  pleased  to  join  as 
a  cosponsor  of  it. 

This  measure  provides  critical  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency 
and  Small  Business  Administration  as- 
sistance needed  to  rebuild  Chicago  and 
Los  Angeles.  Bui.  as  I  said  at  the  out- 
set of  these  remarks.  Mr,  President,  it 
will  also  provide  vital  education  and 
work  experience  this  summer  to  thou- 
sands of  young  Americans  living  in 
cities  across  the  country.  It  includes 
money  to  expand  education  programs 
for  disadvantaged  students,  to  provide 
additional  assistance  for  summer  jobs, 
and  to  expand  the  summer  Head  Start 
Program. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
highlight  this  Head  Start  initiative.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Children  and  Families.  Head  Start  has 
long  been  a  particular  interest  of  mine; 
and  as  I  noted  earlier,  its  full  funding 
is  vital  if  we  are  to  strengthen  our  Na- 
tion's educational  system. 

The  creators  of  Head  Start  recog- 
nized the  usefulness  of  offering  a  year- 
round  program  for  Head  Start.  They 
understood  that  extension  of  services 
through  the  summer  helps  provide  chil- 
dren with  helpful  and  stimulating  ac- 
tivities during  the  summer  months. 
They  also  understood  that  without 
summer  Head  Start,  the  gains  that 
many  students  make  in  the  school  year 
are  lost  during  those  summer  days. 

The  problem.  Mr.  President,  has  been 
that  funding  levels  to  this  point  have 
permitted  less  than  five  percent  of  all 


Head  Start  Programs  in  the  country  to 
operate  year  round.  The  Head  Start 
piece  of  today's  supplemental  bill  be- 
gins to  remedy  that  shortfall  and 
brings  us  closer  to  the  goal  of  offering 
Head  Start  in  the  most  effective  way 
possible  to  children  and  families. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  criminal  in  my 
view  that  our  schools  go  virtually  un- 
used all  summer.  Those  facilities  ought 
to  be  utilized.  It  would  be  a  great  help 
to  parents.  And  it  would  also  be  a  boon 
to  students. 

Mr  President,  beyond  today's  bill, 
the  ambitious  agenda  we  have  outlined 
will  require  Congress  and  the  President 
to  work  together.  I  am  encouraged  by 
ongoing  meetings  that  have  occuired 
in  the  last  few  days  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  congressional  leaders.  I  hope 
that  the  give  and  take  on  both  sides 
will  not  end  once  people  think  that  the 
press  or  others  are  no  longer  interested 
in  this  issue.  Rather,  it  must  be  a  sus- 
tained effort. 

Mr  President,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful moments  of  the  riots  in  Los  Angeles 
came  when  Rodney  King  stepped  in 
front  of  the  cameras  and  pled  for  calm. 
He  asked  a  simple  question.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: "Can't  we  all  get  along"  " 

If  we  are  going  to  get  along  in  this 
country,  we  have  to  realize  that  the 
fate  of  all  Americans  is  tied  up  in  the 
fate  of  people  who  live  in  our  cities. 

If  we  are  to  get  along,  we  have  to  rec- 
ognize we  have  an  obligation  not  only 
to  ourselves  but  to  our  ideals  and  our 
Nation,  to  empower  people — people  who 
are  without  work,  without  education, 
without  the  means  of  seeing  that  a  job 
becomes  something  that  is  a  reality  In 
their  lives  and  not  just  a  sometime 
thing  at  best. 

If  we  are  to  get  along.  Mr.  President. 
Congress  and  the  President  must  make 
a  concerted,  long-term  effort  to  address 
our  urban  problems. 

We  have  a  fundamental  choice  to 
make.  We  can  roll  up  our  sleeves  and 
set  to  work  on  the  problems  of  our 
cities,  or  we  can  put  our  heads  in  the 
.sand  and  hibernate  until  the  next  riot. 
It  may  not  happen  this  year  or  next 
year,  Mr,  President  or  the  following 
year,  but  if  we  fall  to  respond  to  the 
events  of  the  ijast  few  weeks  In  a 
thoughtful,  intelligent  way.  it  will  hap- 
pen again. 

If  we  fail  to  learn  the  lessons  from 
Los  Angeles,  we  will  be  condemned  to 
witness  a  repeat  of  those  recent  tragic 
events. 

We  can  embrace  optimism  and  work 
to  smooth  our  Nation's  rough  edges  or 
we  can  follow  the  pessimists  who  tell 
us  that  urban  problems  are  too  dif- 
ficult, or  that  somehow  l,,yndon  John- 
son is  responsible.  We  could  go  back 
further,  and  blame  Franklin  Roosevelt 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  as  well  Because 
they  are  In  some  measure  to  blame  as 
well  for  having  tried  to  bring  people  to- 
gether in  this  country. 

In  a  sense  what  Lincoln  did  in  1860. 
what    Franklin    Roosevelt   did    in    the 


1930  s.  and  what  Lyndon  Johnson  did  in 
the  1960s  is  what  Rodney  King  was 
talking  about,  "They  were  trying  to 
see  to  it  that  everyone  in  this  great 
Nation  got  along.  All  we  are  suggesting 
today  with  this  supplemental  bill  Is  a 
short-term  effort  to  make  It  possible 
for  us  to  do  that  To  get  along  to- 
gether, 
Mr,  President.  I  vield  the  floor, 
Mr.  LAUTENBERG  addressed  the 
Chair, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr, 
CONR.\D),  The  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey. 

.\MK.NDVK.NT  ,S<1    !KJ8 

Mr,  LAUTENBERG,  Mr,  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  .Jersey  Mr.  Lai- 
TENBKRG]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1838 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert 

DKFARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
Fedehai.  Highway  Administration 

FEDERAI.  TRA.NSIT  ADM:MSTRATI0.\' 

For  fiscal  year  1992.  funds  provided  under 
section  133.  of  title  23.  United  States  Code; 
funds  provided  under  section  1008.  of  Public 
l,aw  102  240;  and.  funds  provided  under  sec- 
lion  9  of  the  Federal  Transit  Act  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  requirements  for  any  non-Federal 
share  and  paybacic  otherwise  required:  Pro- 
vided. Thai  such  funds  shall  be  obligated  not 
later  than  September  30,  1992. 

Mr,  LAUTENBERG,  Mr.  President, 
we  are  about  to  consider  emergency  aid 
for  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago,  to  try  to 
help  get  those  communities  back  on 
their  feet. 

What  we  witnessed  in  Los  Angeles 
these  last  couple  of  weeks  sent  a  chill 
through  all  of  us.  Although  the  looting 
and  the  vandalism  and  the  conflagra- 
tion that  took  place  was  mostly  fo- 
cused In  there.  It  sent  a  message  across 
the  country  that  we  have  to  listen  to. 
regardless  of  what  State  we  come  from, 

.Mr,  President.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  be  intimidated  by  those  who 
would  loot,  vandalize,  abuse,  assault. 
That  Is  not  what  this  bill  is  in  response 
to.  This  supplemental  Is  In  response  to 
a  problem  that  exists  across  America 
today. 

The  supplemental,  as  proposed,  has  a 
lot  of  very  good  programs  in  it.  One 
need  only  look  at  the  bill  itself  and  see 
what  we  are  talking  about:  small  busi- 
ness support  to  help  small  businesses 
get  back  on  their  feet,  to  be  able  to 
borrow  funds  at  favorable  interest 
rates;  funds  to  get  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  in  there  to 
try  to  provide  some  relief.  We  have 
even  asked  for  extra  appropriations  for 


the  F'BI  so  that  they  can  come  m  and 
make  sure  that  those  who  violated  the 
law  are  appropriately  prosecuted;  and 
for  the  Department  of  Labor,  so  that 
they  can  do  .some  training  and  employ- 
ment services. 

We  have  included  an  amendment  in- 
troduced by  Senators  Kennedy  and 
Hatch  that  deals  with  the  problems  of 
children,  to  give  them  an  appropriate 
kind  of  start.  That  includes  Head  Stan 
and  other  educational  opportunities,  to 
help  gel  young  people  trained  so  that 
they  can  gel  a  job,  have  a  place  to  go 
each  day.  and  get  a  salary  check  at  the 
end  of  the  week.  That  is  what  gives  the 
people  the  pride,  dignity,  and  the  pur- 
chasing power  to  lift  themselves  and 
their  families  out  of  the  morass  of  pov- 
erty and  Ignorance  and  despair  that  so 
many  dwell  in, 

Bui.  .Mr  President,  as  we  consider 
these  programs.  I  see  a  void  in  those 
programs  that  have  been  offered  that 
should  appropi'ialely  be  filled  by  some 
job  programs  for  adults,  people  who 
would  like  to  get  to  work  immediately. 
We  can  do  It  without  having  a  cost  al- 
located to  the  Federal  Government  be- 
cause of  programs  that  are  already  es- 
tablished. I  will  gel  into  that  in  just  a 
moment.  It  deals  with  urban  infra- 
structure. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  heard  here  on 
the  floor  from  respected  colleagues  is  a 
kind  of  derision  of  emergenc.y  as  a  defi- 
nition of  a  problem— emergency  here, 
emergency  there,  all  kinds  of  emer- 
gencies. Mr.  President,  we  respond  to 
emergencies  often  here,  sometimes 
over  my  personal  objection  because  I 
did  not  agree  with  that  particular 
emergency  at  that  moment,  but  there 
IS  no  doubt  about  it — that  events  occur 
that  have  even  the  most  fiscally  con- 
servative Senator  getting  up  and  say- 
ing. -This  Is  an  emergency.  "  We  have 
to  save  democracy  In  Kuwait.  Saudi 
Arabia.  We  have  to  spend  our  money 
just  as  quickly  as  we  can  to  protect 
those  little  islands  of  democracy,  free- 
dom, and  liberty.  What  a  farce  that 
was.  But  it  did  not  cause  us  not  to 
spend  money  on  what  was  called  an 
emergency. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  we  had  an  emergency  in 
the  savings  and  loan  industry.  The 
President  stood  up  and  he  said,  this  is 
an  emergency,  take  it  off  the  balance 
sheet,  hide  it  from  the  budget,  get  It 
out  of  the  view  of  the  American  public, 
shove  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  there  that  we  need  to  take  care 
of  this.  That  was  an  emergency,  and 
every  citizen  in  this  country  is  going 
to  pay  for  it  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  people  in  my  State  shipped 
money  to  States  like  Texas  where  fail- 
ing savings  and  loans  were  sc:reaming 
out  for  help  for  their  depositors,  which 
we  owed  them  under  the  insurance 
plan.  Some  of  them  were  not  even  in- 
sured, but  we  felt,  in  the  interest  of  the 
financial  stability  of  the  community. 


we  have  to  ship  the  money  m.  That  was 
an  emergency. 

Mr.  President,  we  find  emergencies 
all  over  the  place.  We  gave  Iraq  aid  by 
way  of  a  loan  guarantee  even  as  it  was 
preparing  for  the  invasion  of  Kuwait. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  everyone  knows 
that  m  order,  it  is  said,  to  preserve  our 
international  leadership,  we  are  going 
to  provide  money  to  the  Russian  Re- 
public and  some  of  the  other  Republics 
that  emerged  from  the  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Emergency  aid.  that  is 
what  we  have  to  do. 

We  had  better  look  m  the  mirror  and 
see  what  we  have  to  do  back  here  at 
home  in  order  to  protect  the  strength 
and  viability  of  our  own  country.  We 
rank  55th  in  terms  of  per  capita  spend- 
ing on  infrastructure. 

President  Bush,  with  all  the  fanfare 
of  the  cameras  standing  by.  signed 
ISTEA.  the  surface  transportation  bill, 
m  Dallas,  TX.  right  alongside  of  a 
woi'ker  in  a  hard  hat.  What  did  that 
imply';'  Work,  jobs,  gel  America  back 
on  its  feet  even  as  the  recession  was 
dragging  us  down.  We  all  hope  and  we 
believe  there  is  a  little  bit  of  light  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel,  but  it  is  not  a 
very  bright  light.  Suddenly  housing 
starts  fell  flat  on  their  faces  in  the  last 
month.  As  the  housing  goes,  it  is  said, 
so  goes  much  of  the  Nation's  economy. 
But  we  are  not  out  of  the  woods  yet. 

But  when  that  bill  was  signed  in  De- 
cember, it  was  said  this  will  get  Amer- 
ica back  to  work,  S151  billion  over  6 
years  to  ci-eale  over  2  million  jobs,  help 
rebuild  .•\merica,  help  fix  those  pot- 
holes, help  fix  those  bridges,  help  make 
it  possible  for  people  to  get  to  work,  re- 
duce congestion,  reduce  dependence  on 
foreign  oil.  reduce  the  pollution  that 
contaminates  our  society  and  costs  us 
billions  of  dollars  in  repair  and  in 
health.  Emergencies  come  up  regu- 
larly. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment because  it  Is  a  very  simple  addi- 
tion that  has.  according  to  CBO.  no 
budgetary  impacts.  It  says  we  want  to 
stimulate  targeted  investment  in 
urban  infriistructure.  to  promote  long- 
term  improv€ments  in  economic  pro- 
ductivity, and  to  create  jobs  now. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  U.S,  Conference 
of  Mayors  issued  a  two-volume  report. 
They  listed  thousands  of  infrastructure 
projects  in  506  cities  that  are  ready  to 
go.  awaiting  funding.  According  to  that 
report,  over  400,000  jobs  could  be  gen- 
erated by  implementation  of  those 
projects.  But  many  of  those  projects 
and  the  jobs  that  go  with  them  are  put 
on  hold  because  of  the  inability  of  the 
State  and  local  governments  to  provide 
the  required  matching  funds. 

To  get  the  transportation  projects  off 
the  drawing  boai'd  and  onto  the  streets, 
my  amendment  would  exempt  certain 
fiscal  year  1992  funding  from  matching 
requirements  to  allow  the  Federal 
funds  to  be  drawn  down,  and  put  people 
to  work  quickly,  even  if  the  States  and 


localities  cannot   afford   to   put   up  the 
20-percent  match. 

Yes,  we  are  going  to  be  excusing  that 
portion  of  their  contribution,  but  what 
we  will  do  is  get  people  to  work  on 
long-term  beneficial  projects  that 
should  have  been  taken  care  of  years 
ago.  It  will  put  people  who  are  waiting 
for  jobs,  who  have  the  skills,  back  to 
work  It  w!;i  take  projects  off  the  shelf 
and  put  them  into  place. 

This  amendment,  again,  simply  re- 
moves the  matching  requirements  for 
fiscal  year  1992  from  the  following  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  Intermodal 
Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  .\ct. 

First,  for  the  Flexible  Surface  Trans- 
portation Program.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, 62'-.'  percent  of  the  funds  are  allo- 
cated wiihm  a  State  based  on  popu- 
lation. Therefore,  urban  areas  are  as- 
sured of  receiving  a  significant  portion 
of.the  funding. 

Second,  the  Congestion  Mitigation 
and  Air  Quality  Improvement  Pro- 
gram,, Funds  in  this  program  are  dis- 
tributed based  on  nonattamment  of  air 
quality  standards  and  are,  therefore, 
targeted  at  m.eiropoliian  areas. 

Third,  the  Section  9  Formula  Transit 
Program,  This  is  the  program,  that 
helps  fund  the  development  of  rail  and 
bus  transportation  so  that  people  can 
gel  to  work  with  a  degree  of  conven- 
ience, not  having  to  use  cars,  not  hav- 
ing to  have  private  transportation 
This  includes  capital  and  operating  as- 
sistance, and  is  of  critical  importance 
to  the  urban  areas. 

Each  of  these  programs  can  provide 
direct  and  im.mediate  benefits  to  dis- 
tressed urban  areas.  They  are  funded  at 
a  total  of  about  $5.8  billion  in  1992, 
These  programs,  if  they  are  fully  im- 
plemented, can  result  in  the  creation  of 
over  280.000  jobs:  but  only  if  the  funds 
are  spent.  This  amendment  will  help 
ensure  that  the  funds  will  be  spent, 
that  the  projects  will  go  forward,  and 
that  the  more  than  280,000  men  and 
women  are  put  to  work  immediately 

Last  week,  mayors  from  around  the 
country  came  to  Washington  to  miake 
their  case.  They  pleaded  for  assistance, 
they  pleaded  for  assistance  now.  They 
proposed  a  plan  for  as  much  as  $35  bil- 
lion to  get  the  cities  of  America  back 
on  their  feet. 

No  one  laughed  at  them:  no  one 
scoffed  at  their  targets.  But,  in  the 
current  political  climate,  it's  difficult 
to  see  this  happening.  But  the  mayors 
and  urban  residents  were  here,  march- 
ing down  the  street.  It  was  said  that 
there  were  some  100,000  people  m  that 
parade.  There  were  over  1.000  people 
from  the  city  of  Newark  alone,  one  of 
the  poorest  and  largest  cities  in  my 
State,  They  pointed  out  that,  in  many 
cases,  they  simply  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  come  up  with  the  required 
20-percent  matching  share. 

They  cannot  come  up  with  the  match 
because  of  the  continuing  recession, 
the  recession  that  has  been  ignored  for 
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too  long  by  this  administration.  Then- 
economies  are  depressed,  tax  bases 
have  declined,  while  demands  of  all 
sorts  on  Government  services  have  con- 
tinued to  grow. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  rocket  sci- 
entist to  see  what  is  happening  to  local 
governments,  with  the  burgeoning 
caseload  of  AIDS  patients,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  programs  to  deal  with 
drug  addiction,  for  housing  for  the 
homeless,  or  for  education  and  health 
care.  The  cities  are  under  siege  I  am 
not  talking  about  the  kind  of  physical 
siege  that  we  saw  in  Los  Angeles,  but 
the  kind  of  financial  siege  that  will  de- 
stroy them  and  ultimately  render  them 
inoperative. 

These  cities  just  do  not  have  the 
money.  Like  many  working  families 
suffering  under  these  difficult  eco- 
nomic times,  they  are  simply  out  of 
money;  they  are  tapped  out.  And  be- 
cause of  that,  entire  projects  are  being 
held  up.  They  cannot  put  up  the  20  per- 
cent and  they,  therefore,  will  not  be 
able  to  spend  the  80  percent  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  going  to  distribute 
either. 

Mr.  President,  we  Included  matching 
requirements  in  the  ISTEA  Program 
for  several  reasons  We  wanted  to  en- 
sure that  State  and  local  governments 
have  a  stake  in  those  programs.  We 
wanted  to  ensure  that  Federal  funds 
are  used  wisely.  But  today,  we  are  fac- 
ing a  fiscal  emergency  Last  weekend's 
march  on  Washington  confirmed  that. 
What  our  urban  areas  need  now  is  a 
major  infusion  of  capital  investment. 
WTiat  our  economy  needs  is  to  build  for 
the  future,  while  employing  today. 

This  amendment  would  help  ensure 
that  those  investments  are  made.  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  this  would  not 
be  make-work  spending.  We  are  not 
simply  going  to  have  people  picking  up 
leaves  or  debris  tn  the  streets.  We  are 
going  to  do  repairs,  build  and  fix  roads, 
open  bridges,  and  make  it  possible  for 
commerce  to  move  smoothl.v.  for  peo- 
ple to  get  back  and  forth  to  work.  It  is 
really  an  Investment, 

We  have  heard  economists  testify 
that  investing  in  transportation  infra- 
structure is  highly  productive:  For 
every  dollar  spent,  we  get  a  $2  gain  in 
our  gross  domestic  product. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  report  is- 
sued recently  from  100  of  the  country's 
top  economists,  several  of  them  Nohel 
laureates.  They  said  that  more  impor- 
tant than  reducing  the  deficit— and 
there  is  not  anybody  here  who  wants  to 
Increase  the  deficit,  no  matter  what  as- 
sertions are  made  in  the  heat  of  politi- 
cal dialogue,  the  most  important  thing 
for  America  right  now.  in  terms  of 
dealing  with  our  economic  problems,  is 
to  invest  in  infrastructure  We  are  55th 
in  per  capita  spending  on  infrastruc- 
ture. That  ranks  us  with  some  of  the 
Third  World  nations  on  the  globe. 
Japan  invests  roughly  23  times  what  we 
do    on    infrastructure,    on    a    relative 


basis.  Germany  invests  about  15  times 
as  much  as  we  do. 

Go  see  their  highways  and  trains  and 
what  they  do  to  move  traffic  along, 
what  they  do  to  expand  airports  at 
enormous  expense,  because  they  know 
that  otherwise  they  cannot  compete  in 
this  very  competitive  international  en- 
vironment. 

We  have  been  delinquent.  And.  once 
again.  I  remind  everybody  of  the  flour- 
ish with  which  the  President  signed 
this  bill.  The  President  is  a  careful 
man  who  does  not  take  many  daring 
steps  I  assume  his  advisers  were  there 
to  give  him  information.  They  said. 
Mr.  President,  sign  this  bill,  this  is  a 
good  one  for  us;  politically,  function- 
ally, and  financially  it  is  good  for  the 
country.  Apparently,  they  were  not 
around  30  days  later  when  he  sent  up  a 
budget  that  immediately  cut  about  20 
percent  off  of  the  first  year's  invest- 
ment in  ISTEA. 

So  we  are  saying.  OK.  it  is  time  to  do 
that  extra  little  bit,  to  get  people  to 
work,  show  that  we  are  serious  about 
investing  in  our  communities,  show 
that  we  can  do  the  infrastructure  job 
that  is  required  of  us. 

Mr  President,  for  every  $1  billion  in- 
vested in  infrastructure,  it  is  said  that 
as  many  as  50.000  jobs  are  created.  This 
amendment  would  help  ensure  that 
those  investments  are  made  and  that 
the  benefits  of  those  investments  are 
realized. 

Once  again.  1  want  to  note  that  CBO 
has  reviewed  this  amendment.  They 
confirm  that  there  is  no  budgetary  im- 
pact. 

Targeted  investment  in  infrastruc- 
ture creates  jobs,  economic  growth, 
and  should  be  a  part  of  any  supple- 
mental aid  package. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  I  have  reviewed  this  pro- 
posal with  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  Infrastructures  of  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  on  which  I  serve.  Senator  MOY- 
NIH.\N,  He  is  fully  behind  it. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

At  the  moment  there  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr  DOMENICI  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  I  certainly  would  concur  in  the 
yeas  and  nays  but  I  do  not  believe  the 
two  of  us  are  enough,  I  wanted  to  say 
that  I  do  have  on  our  side  an  objection 
so  that  is  why  I  am  wondering  who  on 
the  committee  of  jurisdiction  wants  to 
come  down  and  address  the  amend- 
ment. We  will  do  it,  however,  as  is 
most  accommodating  to  the  Senator,  I 
need  to  get  hold  of  that  Senator,  If  we 
can  do  that  right  now  maybe  he  can 
come  down  here  Would  that  be  all 
righf 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  Sen- 


ator from  New  Mexico.  We  had  alerted 
the  Senator  who  had  some  concern 
about  this.  And  the  way  to  resolve  the 
issue,  as  the  good  Senator  knows,  is  to 
have  it  voted  upon  and  that  will  deter- 
mine the  outcome. 

Now  if  the  Senator  thinks  it  can  be 
resolved  beforehand.  I  am  willing  to 
have  this  on  a  voice  vote.  Perhaps  we 
can  note  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
give  us  a  chance  to  see  if  we  can  re- 
solve that. 

Mr  DOMENICI  Mr.  President,  before 
we  do  that  if  I  might  just  respond  for  a 
moment.  I  am  fully  aware  we  can  re- 
solve it  by  a  yea  and  nay  vote,  or  a 
voice  vote,  but  I  thought  if  the  Senator 
who  opposes  it  wants  to  .say  a  few 
words  it  might  be  appropriate  that  he 
sa.v  it  before  we  vote. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
in  that  context  that  I  concur  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  request. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mi.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY,  Mr.  President.  1  rise  in 
support  of  this  emergency  bill,  and  I 
congratulate  the  cosponsors.  my  col- 
league, the  senior  Senatoi-  from  Massa- 
chu.setts  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Utah,  for  taking  the  initiative  and  for 
pulling  together  a  consensus,  at  least 
on  this  initial  response,  of  the  U.S, 
Senate  to  the  urban  crisis  in  America, 

If  there  is  a  solution  to  the  problems 
that  we  face,  both  as  a  Nation  and  as 
an  institution,  especially  in  domestic 
policy,  it  really  is  going  to  begin  with 
a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  both  parties  to  work  together  in 
order  to  solve  these  problems  and  get 
things  done.  And  I  think  that  is  what 
this  emergency  funding  measure  is  de- 
signed to  do. 

But  I  would  say  that  the  emergency 
to  which  we,  are  responding,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  not  made  in  Los  Angeles  and 
it  was  not  a  product  of  the  Rodney 
King  verdjct.  It  is  in  fact,  a  state  of 
emergency  that  exists  in  this  country 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  in  all 
cities  across  America.  And  it  is  an 
emergency  that  concerns  all  Ameri- 
cans—not just  minorities  or  the  resi- 
dents of  urban  areas  or  particularly  the 
mayors  who  have  been  visiting  us  so 
recently  pleading  with  us  to  respond. 

This  bill,  as  we  know,  includes  $700 
million  for  inner-city  jobs  which  will 
be  vital  this  coming  summer.  It  in- 
cludes $250  million  for  Head  Start, 
which  we  have  all  known  has  been  vital 
for  as  long  as  we  have  been  here  in  this 
Congress,  it  includes  $20  million  for 
Chapter  I  education   programs,   some- 


thing we  have  been  talking  about  for 
the  8  years  that  I  have  been  here  but 
never  adeijuately  funding.  And  it  in- 
cludes $2,50  million  for  the  President's 
Weed  and  Seed  Program  Kach  of  these 
fundintr  program.s  is  on  target  and  each 
i.s  needed  desperately.  Each  is  long 
overdue  And  the  total  price  of  what  we 
are  doing  here  with  this  emergency 
supplemental  is  about  one-third  the 
price  tag  that  we  are  spending  this 
year  on  star  wars  alone,  and  it  is  about 
equal  to  the  cost  of  two  Stealth  bomb- 
ers. 

The  funding  issue  is  obviously  impor- 
tant, so  let  us  be  clear.  There  is  a  fun- 
damental difference  between  spending 
billions  for  something  like  the  B-2 
bomber  and  spending  that  same 
amount  of  money  for  child  immuniza- 
tion or  for  Head  Start. 

We  all  know  that  if  you  buy  a  bomb- 
er, you  get  a  bomber. 

But  if  you  change  the  life  of  a  young 
kid  in  a  city  who  needs  help  who  is  not 
going  to  get  it  otherwise,  you  get  a  cit- 
izen. 

Now  I  do  not  know  how  you  measure 
those  savings.  Mr.  President.  You  can 
find  a  lot  of  different  ways  to  try  to  do 
it,  I  suppose  you  could  count  the 
crimes  that  might  have  been  commit- 
ted by  somebody  but  now  are  not  going 
to  be  committed.  You  might  try  to  put 
a  value  on  the  difference  to  society  of 
having  somebody  who  is  going  to  make 
responsible  as  opposed  to  irresponsible 
choices  in  his  or  her  life,  not  only 
about  the  community  around  them  but 
about  themselves  and  about  whether  or 
not  they  might  have  a  child  as  a  single 
parent,  or  about  staying  in  school,  or 
about  drugs — a  whole  host  of  choices. 

It  seems  to  me  we  get  an  enormous 
return  whenever  a  person  makes  those 
choices  wisely  versus  somebody  not 
making  them  because  they  did  not 
have  Head  Start  or  they  did  not  have  a 
chance  at  a  job  or  they  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  grow  up  in  a  neighbor- 
hood with  a  responsible  role  model. 
And  it  is  high  time  that  we  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  understood  the  value  of  that, 
not  just  talk  about  it  in  our  speeches. 
but  understood  the  value  of  it  and  ac- 
tually implement  it  in  the  programs 
'  h.u  we  pass  here, 

.■\  ii>t  of  academics  have  tried  to 
r;i<-,i,-ii:e  the  difference  in  value  of 
ihcM'  kinds  of  investments.  There  are 
plenty  of  studies  that  will  tell  us  to  the 
penny  how  much  we  save  per  child  in 
Head  Start,  or  per  child  immunized 
from  disease,  or  per  youngster  enrolled 
in  the  Job  Corps,  And  these  studies  are 
important  and  they  are  convincing,  but 
we  really  do  not  need  those  studies. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  look  around  j'ou 
111  Washington.  DC.  or  any  of  our  other 
major  cities  in  the  country  and  we  will 
understand  that  we  have  been  neglect- 
ing our  children,  neglecting  our  cities 
for  the  past  decade,  and  we  are  going  to 
pay  a  very  heavy  price  as  a  nation,  not 
just  in  terms  of  civil  disorder  which  ev- 


erybody is  obviously  fearful  of,  but  in 
terms  of  our  whole  fiber  as  a  nation,  of 
our  ability  to  continue  to  grow  as  a  de- 
mocracy, to  set  an  example  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  that  is  trying  to  be  like 
our  democracy,  and.  equaUy  as  impor- 
tantly, simply  to  compete  with  a  lot  of 
other  nations  that  are  doing  a  better 
job  of  making  the  kinds  of  choices  that 
we  have  been  ignoring. 

Now.  there  are  some  who  will  argue 
that  the  bill  on  the  floor  today  may  be 
too  much  of  a  response  to  the  problems 
that  we  face  in  our  cities;  that  it  may 
even  be  something  of  a  "reward"  for 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  riot.  I  think 
it  is  really  important  for  us  not  to  fall 
subject  to  that  kind  of  simple  approach 
to  this  kind  of  complicated  problem. 

It  is  very  easy  to  play  to  everybody's 
universal  condemnation  of  random  vio- 
lence. But  if  we  use  that  as  an  excuse 
to  continue  the  kind  of  neglect  that  we 
have  had  for  the  last  few  years,  we  will 
hurt  only  the  children  of  America;  not 
as  blacks,  or  Hispanics,  or  Asians,  or 
Koreans,  but  as  American  citizens,  peo- 
ple who  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
they  will  share  in  the  dream  of  this 
country. 

I  think  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  would 
be  the  first  to  want  to  distinguish— I 
have  heard  them  try  to  do  that— be- 
tween those  who  talk  about  rewards 
versus  those  who  really  talk  about  the 
things  that  are  necessary  as  an  ingredi- 
ent of  nation-building. 

We  need  a  lot  more  than  what  this 
bill  provides;  an  extraordinary  amount 
more  than  what  this  bill  provides.  No 
one  should  leave  this  institution  for 
Memorial  Day  weekend  believing  that 
the  U.S.  Senate  has  somehow  ade- 
quately responded  to  the  needs  of  our 
Nation  and  of  our  Nation's  cities 
today. 

Money  is  not  a  sufficient  solution, 
clearly.  It  is  not  half  of  what  we  need. 
But  rhetoric  about  values  and  warnings 
about  Murphy  Brown  are,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  more  money,  no  solution  to 
our  problems  at  all. 

The  Federal  Government  has  reduced 
its  share  of  municipal  government  ex- 
penditures from  17  percent  12  years  ago 
to  6  percent  today.  We  have  reduced 
money  for  housing  in  real  terms  by  82 
percent;  for  job  training  by  63  percent; 
for  community  development  by  40  per- 
cent; and  for  social  service  and  commu- 
nity service  block  grants  by  40  percent. 

So  at  the  same  time  as  we  have 
ripped  away  these  programs— anywhere 
from  40  percent,  in  real  terms,  to  80 
percent— we  have  simultaneously  seen 
the  tax  base  of  the  cities  gutted  by  vir- 
tue of  economic  stagnation  as  well  as 
by  the  States  themselves  that  have,  in 
some  cases,  pulled  out  their  support. 

So  there  is  a  clean  linkage,  inescap- 
able, unavoidable,  between  money  and 
the  problems  we  currently  see  in  our 
cities. 

Let  me  say  also  that  it  is  outrageous 
that   we   now   have   people   flocking   to 


eun  shops  across  this  country  because 
they  do  not  think  the  police  are  going 
to  be  able  to  protect  them.  But  the  fact 
is  that,  not  long  ago.  we  had  three  po- 
lice officers  per  violent  crime  m  this 
Nation,  while  today  we  have  three  vio- 
lent crimes  per  police  officer.  We  have 
literally  witnessed  a  kind  of  unilateral 
disarmament  m  the  face  of  increased 
crime  m  America.  Those  who  claim  to 
care  the  most  about  law  and  order  have 
been  among  those  who  have  led  the 
charge  in  this  process  of  disarmament. 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  around  here 
about  the  importance  of  community 
policing.  That  is  a  great  idea,  but  it  re- 
quires money,  I  am  one  of  the  cospon- 
sors of  a  plan  which  has  been  bogged 
down  for  more  than  a  year  in  a  dis- 
graceful deadlock  over  the  crime  bill. 
That  plan  would  create  a  police  corps 
that  would  put  some  20.000  more  offi- 
cers on  the  streets  of  this  country.  It  is 
a  great  idea,  but  it  is  not  free. 

The  same  is  true  of  Head  Start  to  aid 
schools,  and  job  training.  These  are  all 
going  to  require  an  investment  of  re- 
sources. How  much?  I  think  that  is 
what  the  U.S.  Senate  ought  to  really 
be  asking  itself.  How  much  is  it  going 
to  take  to  create  citizens  again?  How 
much  is  it  going  to  take  to  create  com- 
munity in  America?  How  much  is  it 
going  to  take  to  restore  the  values  that 
everybody  talks  about,  values  that 
come  from  education,  values  that  come 
from  families  that  are  today  nonexist- 
ent because  of  other  problems  that  gov- 
ernment is  unwilling  to  face  up  to? 

I  think  we  have  a  lot  to  think  about 
as  we  consider  this  dire  emergency  sup- 
plemental appropriation  today.  I  have 
said  that  money  is  not  all  that  we 
need.  We  also  need  imagination.  We 
need  creativity.  And  we  need  to  de- 
velop some  new  approaches  to  many  of 
these  problems.  We  want  community 
participation,  not  big  government.  We 
do  not  want  a  whole  new  set  of  govern- 
ment institutions  which  chew  up  all  of 
the  administrative  dollars  in  the  effort 
to  trj'  to  reach  people.  We  have  learned 
some  lessons.  I  hope,  from  those  experi- 
ments. We  want  incentives,  not  entitle- 
ments. We  want  to  motivate  people  to 
take  charge  of  their  own  lives,  not 
make  it  easy  for  them  to  avoid  the 
hard  choices  and  thereby  fall  into  lives 
of  dependency  and  complacency. 

One  of  the  most  positive  things  that 
is  beginning  to  emerge  from  the  last 
few  years  is  a  new  consensus  on  many 
of  these  points.  We  may  finally  see  en- 
terprise zones  this  year.  We  may  see 
proposals  which  some  of  us  have  sup- 
ported strongly  to  encourage  those  who 
are  leaving  the  military  involuntarily 
to  take  their  skills  and  go  into  the 
cities. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  we  should  be 
prepared  to  take  some  of  the  money  we 
are  spending  today  on  people  of  talent 
in  the  military  and,  rather  than  put 
them  in  the  unemployment  line  and  ig- 
nore the  cities,  put  them  to  employed 
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uHf  in  the  cities,  either  teaching:  or  po 
iKintf  or  counseling  or  buildim?.  using 
the  skills  we  have  taught  them  in  the 
military  and  using  the  talents  that 
they  have  acquired.  Many  of  them, 
having  come  out  of  those  very  urban 
ct-nters  and  gained  a  skill,  could  go 
back  with  renewed  credibility  to  help 
pa.ss  that  on  to  other  people 

If  we  truly  care  about  this  problem 
and  want  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  con- 
version from  the  military,  we  ought  to 
he  doing  that  in  the  next  weeks  in  the 
I    s   Senate. 

VV("  may  finally,  even,  develop  a 
workable  means  for  enabling  all  quali- 
fied high  school  students  to  finance  a 
college  education.  And.  we  will  con- 
tinue to  bang  away  at  devising  a  wel- 
fare system  that  really  works. 

Obviously  we  are  a  long  way  off  from 
that  last  goal,  but  there  are  a  lot  of 
good  experiments  underway  at  the 
State  level.  There  is  an  understanding 
that  we  have  to  bring  the  American 
male  back  into  the  picture  through 
mandated  child  support  payments  or 
other  means  of  tracking  those  child 
supports  so  there  is  an  incentive  and 
an  encouraK:ement  and  a  statement  by 
government  of  the  value  of  people  slay- 
ing together  and  being  part  of  a  family. 

We  need  to  respond  to  the  problem  of 
long-term  dependence.  And  we  have  to 
see  to  it  that  there  are  real  and  defin- 
able and  understandable  incentives  for 
people  at  the  lower  end  of  the  income 
scale  to  go  to  work. 

We  do  need  more  resources  and  we 
need  more  creativity.  But  we  also  need 
the  courage  to  deal  honestly  with  the 
issue  of  race.  We  need  the  courage  to 
admit  up  front  that  one  of  the  reasons 
the  cities  have  been  neglected  over  the 
past  decade  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of 
many  Americans  that  it  is  basicall.v  a 
minority  problem,  a  black  problem;  it 
is  a  them  problem. 

We  need  the  courage  in  both  parties 
to  admit  that  the  political  dialog  on 
race  over  the  past  2  decades  has  been 
an  intellectual  wasteland  of  exploi- 
tation on  the  one  hand  and  rationaliza- 
tion on  the  other  One  side  exploits 
fears  and  the  other  side  exploits 
resentments  What  is  the  result  in  the 
end?  More  fear,  more  resentment,  and 
greater  neglect.  That  is  not  leadership 
and  that  is.  quite  frankly,  cowardice.  I 
think  the  American  people  have  come 
to  understand  that  too  well.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  they  hold  their  lead- 
ers and  this  institution  in  such  current 
disrespect. 

If  we  are  serious  about  urban  prob- 
lems, then  we  have  to  deal  with  racism 
in  America.  We  cannot  simply  brush 
aside  the  studies  that  document  con- 
tinued widespread  discrimination  in 
employment  and  housing.  We  cannot 
simply  ignore  what  the  Rodney  King 
verdict  says  to  black  Americans  or 
what  so  many  minorities  already  know 
about  the  differences  in  treatment  that 
they  receive    not  only  from  police,  but 


irom  cat)  drivers.  Iiotn  shop  kfep.K'rs. 
from  personnel  officers  and  from  oth- 
ers. We  simply  cannot  allow  the  stereo- 
types that  have  been  exploited— wheth- 
er it  is  about  blacks  or  Asians  or  Kore- 
ans or  whites— we  cannot  allow  those 
stereotypes  to  continue  unchallenged, 
especially  among  our  younger  citizens. 
And  we  cannot,  especially,  expect  that 
to  happen  and  then  somehow  believe 
we  are  going  to  have  a  livable  country 
or  a  competitive  country  when  the  pre- 
dominant part  of  the  work  force  in  the 
next  10  years  will  be  minorities  and 
women  and  immigrants. 

In  talking  about  racism  in  Los  Ange- 
les a  few  days  ago.  President  Bush  said 
that,  "we  have  to  teach  right  from 
wrong  and  Government  cannot  do 
that."' 

But  the  fact  is  that  political  leaders 
must  at  least  do  their  share  to  teach 
right  from  wrong  or  others  will  do  it 
for  us.  and  we  have  seen  that  happen- 
ing. 

If  we  do  not  teach  undei'standing. 
then  others  will  teach  hate 

If  we  do  not  teach  unity,  then  others 
will  teach  division. 

If  we  do  not  teach  our  citizens  to 
care  about  their  communities,  about 
their  country,  and  about  children  other 
than  their  own.  then  we  will  find  our- 
selves adrift  in  a  sea  of  callousness  and 
cynicism:  and  we  will  find  ourselves 
raising  a  generation  of  revolutionaries 
on  the  one  hand  and  vigilantes  on  the 
other.  We  will  become  not  a  nation  in- 
spired by  the  holy  star  of  freedom,  but 
a  nation  crucified  on  the  iron  cross  of 
fear. 

Mr  President,  the  first  sounds  many 
of  our  children  hear  in  the  cities  of 
America  today  are  police  sirens  and 
ambulance  sirens,  hovering  heli- 
copters, and  gunfire.  There  are  kids 
barely  in  their  teens  who  have  lost 
more  classmates  than  I  lost  buddies  in 
Vietnam.  The  life  expectancy  for  men 
in  some  of  our  cities  is  lower  than  it  is 
in  Bangladesh  and  nationally,  young 
black  men  die  in  America  at  a  rate 
faster  than  any  other  group  of  Ameri- 
cans, other  than  those  over  the  age  of 
85.  and  faster  than  in  any  American 
war  in  our  history. 

All  that  death  and  all  that  suffering 
and  all  that  unfairness  is  avoidable.  It 
does  not  have  to  be. 

Let  historians  debate  how  we  got  to 
where  we  are.  but  let  them  also  record 
that  this  Congress  and  this  President 
came  together  in  an  election  year  to 
put  the  country  ahead  of  the  partisan 
political  concerns  that  have  consumed 
us. 

Let  them  record  that  this  was  the 
year  that  all  Americans  came  to  under- 
stand that  urban  problems  are  not  sim- 
ply the  responsibility  of  mayors  or  the 
police  or  the  leader  of  minority  com- 
munities. The  simplest  law  of  geog- 
raphy tells  us  that  we  cannot  have  a 
suburb  without  a  city.  The  simplest 
law  of  economics  tells  us  we  cannot 


rompete  if  a  quarter  of  our  ycmng  j>fu- 
ple  are  dropouts,  convicts,  parollees.  or 
dead  The  simplest  law  of  history  tells 
us  that  a  house  divided  against  it.self 
cannot  stand  And  the  simplest  rule  of 
all  tells  us  that  we  cannot  turn  our 
backs  on  our  fellow  citizens  and  hope 
to  salvage  either  our  standard  of  livmkj 
or  our  souls. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR    The  .S.>r 
ator  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  SPECTER  .Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  provision  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional $1.45  billion  to  assist  our  Na- 
tion's distressed  cities.  This  proposal 
will  provide  the  Summer  "^'nuth  Jobs 
Program  with  $700  million;  Head  Start 
with  S'2.iti  million;  Chapter  I  of  edu- 
cation. $250  million;  and  $250  million  on 
weed  and  seed;  in  addition  to  the  other 
requests  for  P'EMA  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

I  was  pleased  to  have  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  submit  the  amend- 
ment on  behalf  of  himself  and  the 
ranking  member.  Senator  H.\tfield,  as 
well  as  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor.  Health.  Human 
Services,  and  Education.  Senator  H.\R- 
KIN.  and  myself  as  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  .Jersey  [Mr. 
L.iUTKNBERG]  which  would  provide  for 
the  waiver  of  local  matching  funds  on 
Federal  infrastructure  development 
projects.  I  believe  that  these  measures 
are  an  important  addition  to  our  ef- 
forts to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
cities  and  the  problems  of  the  econ- 
omy, although  they  are  only  starters. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  need  for  sub- 
stantial additional  legislation  on  en- 
terprise zones,  illustratively,  for  the 
cities  and  for  urban  areas  as  well,  for 
increases  in  job  training,  and  for  con- 
siderable activity  on  long-range  atten- 
tion to  the  pressing  problems  of  Ameri- 
ca's cities  and  the  American  economy 
generally. 

Shortly  after  the  riots  in  Los  Ange- 
les, the  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  Ed 
Rendell,  and  I  talked  about  assessing 
the  needs  of  that  city.  On  Monday,  May 
4,  I  joined  the  mayor  with  his  regular 
meeting  with  the  Philadelphia  delega- 
tion in  Congress  where  we  discussed 
the  many  pressing  matters  facing  our 
Nation's  cities.  A  subsequent  meeting 
was  held  on  the  following  Monday.  May 
11.  attended  by  the  Philadelphia  dele- 
gation, including  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Wofford  and  myself. 

From  those  meetings,  we  concluded 
that  the  No.  1  priority  was  the  issue  of 
summer  youth  jobs.  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  that  matter  with  offi- 
cials in  the  administration  and  wa.s 
pleased  to  see,  on  the  following  Thurs- 
day, May  14,  Senator  Kennedy  and 
Senator  Hatch  offer  the  legislation  for 
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$1  4.')    I'liliun.    which   covers   the   items 
ju.--!.  enumerated, 

Coir,<;Klent,ally.  the  mayors  from  the 
League  of  Cities  and  Conference  of 
Mayors  were  in  town  last  Friday.  May 
15.  There  have  customarily  been  meet- 
ings with  the  mayors  and  Democratic 
.Senators.  At  the  request  of  Mayor 
Rendell.  a  meetir,*,'  w.i.s  asked  for  at  a 
breakfast  la.st  MomLiy.  attended  by  a 
number  of  Republican  Senators— Sen- 
ator Dole.  Senator  DURENHERGER.  Sen- 
ator K.^STEN,  Senator  D.^nforth,  and 
myself— with  a  number  of  mayors,  in- 
cluding Mayor  Rendell  of  Philadelphia; 
Mayor  Althans  of  York;  Mayor  Flynn 
of  Boston;  Mayor  Jackson  of  Atlanta; 
Mayor  Soglin  of  Madi.son:  Mayor  O'Con- 
nor of  San  Diego;  and  Mayor  Carey  of 
N'wburgh.  NY,  to  discuss  the  pressing 
problems  of  the  cities.  So  I  believe  that 
in  directing  our  attention  as  we  have, 
principally  with  the  $700  million  for 
summer  youth  jobs,  we  attacked  the 
core  problem.  Mayor  Flynn,  of  Boston, 
put  it  succinctly  when  he  said  that  his 
concerns  on  keeping  the  lid  of  Boston 
involved  kids  and  cops,  and  that  is 
.summer  .youth  jobs. 

I  am  hopeful  we  will  move  this  bill 
very  promptly.  I  do  express  some  con- 
cern about  how  we  are  going  to  pay  for 
the  bill.  It  is  my  hope  that  there  may 
be  funds  from  the  rescission  package, 
which  is  working  its  way  through  the 
Congress,  to  cover  these  expenditures 
and  more. 

W'hen  we  talk  about  summer  youth 
jobs  in  an  appropriation  of  $700  million. 
that  is  more  than  is  currently  appro- 
priated. About  $690  million  is  on  the 
books  at  the  present  time.  So  when  you 
take  a  city  like  Philadelphia,  illustra- 
tively, when  you  have  5,500  summer 
youth  jobs  and  Mayor  Rendell  has  out- 
lined the  need  for  at  least  2,200  more  on 
a  waiting  list,  those  2.200  can  be  ac- 
commodated, and  there  are  more  than 
3.000  in  addition,  with  the  additional 
funds  which  would  be  available  for  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  now 
tje's  $4.97  million.  I  am  advi.sed.  out  of 
Me  total  appropriation  of  approxi- 
::,.i'r]y  $690  million,  so  the  $700  million 
w;;:  ^'ive  Philadelphia,  again  illustra- 
tively, more  than  $5  million. 

There  would  similarly  be  funds  avail- 
able for  Pittsburgh,  other  cities  in 
Penns.ylvania.  and  cities  across  the 
country,  including  smaller  cities  like 
those  in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  Allentown, 
Bethlehem,  and  Easton.  which  I  visited 
this  past  Monday  to  get  an  assessment 
of  the  needs  there.  Mayo  Goldsmith  of 
Easton.  Mayor  Smith  of  Bethlehem, 
and  .Mayor  Daddona  of  Allentown 
echoed  the  sentiments  that  I  have 
heard  that  summer  youth  jobs  are  at 
the  top  of  the  list. 

So  I  think  this  is  important  legisla- 
tion, and  I  am  pleased  to  see  it  moving 
forward. 

In  supporting  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr    L.\fTENBERG]  to  waive  the 


local  match.  I  believe  that  is  impor- 
tant to  move  ahead  with  the  highway 
and  transit  moneys  which  have  passed 
this  Congress.  When  we  authorized  the 
$155  billion  on  the  Intermodal  Surface 
Transportation  and  Efficiency  Act  last 
year,  we  did  so  both  for  highways  and 
mass  transit,  leaving  substantial  flexi- 
bility with  the  .States  and  the  regions 
to  decide  how  to  best  deliver  these  al- 
locations. That  bill  is  Indispensable  to 
rework  the  infrastructure  of  the  United 
States  and  also  to  provide  desperately 
needed  funding  to  transit  propane. 

Those  commitments  have  already 
been  paid  for.  They  have  been  paid  for 
out  of  the  highway  and  transit  trust 
funds,  which  are  supported  by  a  gaso- 
line tax.  There  has  consistently  been  a 
significant  surplus  in  the  highway 
trust  fund.  We  have  already  bought  and 
paid  for  that.  I  introduced  a  measure  in 
the  budget  bill  last  year  to  take  the 
highway  fund  off  budget  so  that  in- 
stead of  having  billions  of  dollars 
which,  by  bookkeeping  system,  is  allo- 
cated to  offset  the  size  of  the  Federal 
deficit.  Where  we  allocate  funds  in 
trust  for  the  development  and  mainte- 
nance of  our  Nation's  highways  and 
mass  transit,  they  ought  to  be  used  for 
highways  and  mass  transit.  Anybody 
but  the  Federal  Government  who  used 
trust  funds  for  a  purpose  other  than 
that  which  intended  can  be  prosecuted 
for  fraud  and  conversion. 

So  that  when  we  set  aside  those  mon- 
eys in  tiust.  they  ought  to  be  used  for 
that  purpose.  And  where  local  govern- 
ment cannot  afford  the  match,  these 
projects  ought  to  go  forward.  These 
Federal  dollars  are  tremendously  im- 
portant for  the  infrastructure  and  also 
very  Important  to  put  people  to  work, 
but  they  are  not  job  creation.  They  are 
items  which  have  been  deemed  very 
necessary,  very  vital,  but  they  have 
the  corollary  effect  immediately  of 
putting  people  to  work.  So  I  think  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  is  well-founded. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  for  supporting 
this  amendment,  for  making  it  known 
that  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, Mayor  Rendell.  has  lent  his  sup- 
port to  It.  And  I  would  also  like  to  call 
attention  to  those  gathered  that  the 
mayor  of  Boston.  Mayor  Flynn.  who  is 
the  president  of  the  Conference  of  May- 
ors, gives  this  amendment  his  support 
as  well.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  said  to 
me  on  the  telephone  last  night  that  it 
lent  a  certain  degree  of  urgent  support 
that  he  was  looking  for  in  this  supple- 
mental He  lent  his  support  because  he 
thought  It  would  be  an  immediate 
stimulant,  .^nd  though  he  is  dis- 
appointed we  are  not  proposing  all  of 


the  funding,  he  was  happy  to  see  this 
amendment  proposed. 

VVhile  we  have  enough  people  on  the 
floor.  Mr  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  .Mr. 
An.A.MS)-  Is  there  a  sufficient  second"' 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  na.vs  were  ordered 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  Mr,  President.  I 
want  to  go  on  and  respond  to  com- 
ments by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  in  which  he  identi- 
fied the  area  of  investment  in  jobs  for 
youth  as  being  so  critical,  investment 
in  our  children  as  being  so  important. 
I  certainl.y  agree. 

Mr.  President,  to  summarize,  this 
amendment  is  jobs,  let  us  say.  for 
adults.  This  amendment  will  provide 
immediate  relief  in  many  areas  for  the 
jobless.  This  will  free  up  the  remainder 
of  whatever  has  not  yet  been  spent  this 
year  of  $5.8  billion.  The  $5.8  billion 
translates  to  an  equivalent  of  some- 
where around  280.000  jobs. 

Further,  not  only  does  it  put  people 
to  work,  this  is  getting  on  with  the  job 
that  we  must  do  in  this  country,  and 
that  is  to  rebuild  our  infrastructure  so 
that  we  can  move  people  and  goods 
with  efficiency,  not  contaminate  our 
air  any  further,  reduce  our  dependence 
on  foreign  oil,  get  jobs  going  that  will 
be  decent  pa.ying,  and  have  people  un- 
derstand that  perhaps  there  is  a  future 
for  them,  that  perhaps  there  is  a  light 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  It  will  provide 
an  immediate  stimulus. 

Senator  Moynih.'VN  is  the  prime  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. He  is  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Infrastructure  within 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee,  on  which  I  also  sit. 

Now.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  so  that 
there  is  no  doubt.  CBO  has  reviewed 
my  amendment  and  they  have  con- 
firmed that  it  would  have  no  impact  on 
the  budget.  So  therefore.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  what  we  have  is  a  total 
win  for  America.  It  is  of  the  kind  of  in- 
vestment that  this  emergency  calls  for. 

So  I  think  we  ought  to  move  ahead 
with  this.  The  supplemental  bill  is  a 
good  one.  This.  I  think,  adds  an  impe- 
tus to  it  that  will  make  it  even  more 
appealing  for  all  of  my  colleagues.  I 
hope  that  is  the  case. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  be  kind  enough  to 
remain  because  I  have  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions I  would  like  to  address  to  him  if 
I  might. 

First  of  all.  in  connection  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  I  think  it  is  Important  to  point 
out  that  under  the  existing  law  the 
match  is  as  follows:  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  puts  up  80   percent,    and    the 
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locals— It  can  be  the  State  or  It  can  be 
the  city— puts  up  20  percent. 

The  rationale  for  that,  Mr.  President, 
is  as  follows.  By  requirinjf  that  the 
locals  put  up  something,  it  means  that 
a  more  careful  prioritization,  or  more 
careful  attention  to  what  should  be 
built,  is  given.  I  have  had  the  experi- 
ence, as  many  have  here,  of  being  a 
Governor  When  we  found  out  that  a 
program  was  90^  10.  90  percent  Federal. 
10  percent  local,  there  was  a  casualness 
involved,  a  feeling,  oh.  well,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  paying  for  most  of 
It.  So  what  IS  the  worry? 

We  just  passed  the  surface  transpor- 
tation bill  at  the  end  of  last  year  So  it 
was  a  very  short  time  ago  that  we 
passed  this  legislation  of  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey 
was  one  of  the  key  authors. 

So  in  connection  with  that  legisla- 
tion, we  had  what  we  thought  was  a 
very  modest  local  share.  20  percent 
there  are  many  programs,  as  you  know, 
which  are  wa.y  less — less  F'ederal  con- 
tribution. 75  percent.  66  percent,  and  so 
forth 

We  thought  this  was  fair  We  thought 
it  would  accomplish  two  goals.  One. 
the  first  goal  that  I  mentioned,  that  it 
would  cause  the  locals  to  pay  careful 
attention  to  what  they  wanted  to  spend 
the  money  on,  what  was  worthwhile 
since  they  had  to  come  up  with  20  per- 
cent. 

The  second  rationale  for  the  20  per- 
cent, if  .you  want  to  call  It  match  or 
contribution  by  the  locals,  was  that  it 
made  the  money  go  further 

Obviously,  if  you  have  the  Federal 
Government  working  from  a  set  lump 
sum  and  provide  that  for  a  project, 
they  will  pay  80  percent  and  the  locals 
will  pay  20  percent,  that  means  this 
lump  sum  of  money  will  be  able  to  go 
further. 

Putting  it  another  way,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  would  readily 
concede  that  under  his  amendment  the 
amount  that  will  be  built  will  be  20 
percent  less.  In  other  words,  we  are 
very  anxious  to  get  on  with  these  infra- 
structure Improvements,  and  we  need 
many  of  them.  But  under  his  program 
there  will  be  20  percent  less  built. 

In  looking  over  the  categories  he  has 
chosen.  I  think  they  are  good  cat- 
egories If  I  were  doing  what  he  pro- 
poses, I  would  support  these  two  cat- 
egories; namely,  the  congestion  miti- 
gation, which  deals  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  air  quality,  and  the  second 
deals  with  surface  transportation. 

I  know  the  Senator  has  carefully 
thought  about  these  matters  because 
these  he  selected  out  of  a  series  I  think 
of  eight  programs  that  we  have  under 
the  Surface  Transportation  Act. 

So  my  first  question  to  the  Senator 
is  as  follows:  Is  it  his  intention  to  ex- 
tend this  further'!'  In  other  words.  I 
think  we  would  be  on  a  slippery  slope  if 
we  extended  this  say  to  the  national 
highway  system.  Are  we  setting  some 


kind  of  a  precedent  here''  Is  it  the  Sen- 
ator's intention  to  restrict  it  to  this?  Is 
it  going  to  extend  to  interstate  mainte- 
nance, for  example?  That  would  be  my 
question  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  Mr  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Rhode  Island. 

I  want  It  known  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  worked  as  diligently 
as  anyone  to  help  get  the  ISTE.'^  legis- 
lation passed.  In  no  way  am  I  attaching 
any  doubt  on  his  views  of  what  we  have 
to  do  with  our  transportation  infra- 
structure. But  in  response  to  the  ques- 
tion about  whether  or  not  we  look  to 
extend  this,  the  answer  is  absolutely 
not.  This  is  attached  to  this  bill  be- 
cause it  is  emergency  funding. 

While  we  have  been  looking,  examin- 
ing ways  of  helping— and  I  went 
through  a  review  of  the  bill's  compo- 
nents earlier-  the  one  thing  that 
seemed  to  be  a  missing  ingredient  in 
the  supplemental  was  something  that 
would  put  people  to  work  immediately. 

This  will  do  that  And  because  in  my 
conversations  with  mayors,  who  said 
they  just  do  not  have  the  20  percent 
available  for  the  match,  we  said  all 
right,  in  support  of  an  emergency,  we 
will  waive  It  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  any  States  that  have  already 
put  in  money  are  not  going  to  be  dis- 
advantaged by  having  advanced  their 
money  early  Everybody  is  playing  on 
the  same  level  field.  This  does  not 
favor  cities  over  rural  areas. 

What  I  see  happening  is  that  we  will 
be  waiving  $1.4  billion,  in  round  terms, 
out  of  a  total  bill  that  will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $180  billion  when  you 
add  the  20-percent  non-Federal  match 
to  the  $150  billion  that  is  authorized  in 
ISTEA;  $1.4  billion  is  still  a  lot  of 
money.  When  it  is  targeted  to  the  areas 
that  it  would  be  under  the  bill.  I  think 
It  is  going  to  be  very  helpful. 

It  is  true  that  one  reason  we  put  the 
20-percent  matching  requirement  in 
ISTEA  is  to  make  the  communities 
think  more  thoroughly  about  that 
which  they  are  going  to  do. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Senator 
that  no  matter  what  happens,  these 
communities  will  still  have  to  do  the 
enhanced  planning  requirements  of 
ISTEA.  They  still  have  to  pass  all  of 
the  same  tests  that  help  protect 
against  waste. 

Mr  CHAFEE-  Mr.  President.  I  point 
this  out:  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
is  quite  right  when  he  says  it  is  $1.4  bil- 
lion out  of  $186  billion.  I  want  to  also 
point  out  that  $186  billion  is  over  the  6 
years. 

So  while  it  is  true  that  this  is  a  mod- 
est amount  out  of  the  grand  total  out 
of  1  years  expenditure,  of  course  if  you 
divide  6  into  the  186,  it  would  be  a  more 
significant  amount. 

But  I  am  encouraged  by  what  the 
Senator  indicated.  It  is  not  his  inten- 
tion to  have  this  a  precedent  and  to 
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apply, for  example,  to  the  other  cat- 
egories—the bridge  categories,  the 
interstate  maintenance  that  I  men- 
tioned previously,  the  National  High- 
way System  So  I  am  reassured  by 
those  comments. 

Mr.  President,  before  closing.  I  would 
like  to  comment  about  the  work  that 
Senator  Co.at.s  has  done  in  connection 
with  the  interstate  transportation  of 
solid  waste.  That  was  mentioned  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

As  a  member  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee,  I  want  to  say 
that  the  work  that  Senator  Coats  has 
done  in  trying  to  resolve  this  very, 
very  difficult  issue — which  he  has  been 
working  on  for  some  3  years  now.  I  be- 
lieve, certainly  more  than  2  years— is 
extremely  commendable 

I  am  glad  that  we  are  able  to  arrive 
at  a  conclusion  that  seems  to  have  the 
approval  of  the  Senators  from  New  Jer- 
sey. New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  across  Indiana— Virginia  likewise, 
all  States  affected  plus  others  which 
were  likewise  affected. 

Trying  to  work  out  this  compromise 
was  extremely  difficult.  If  there  is  ever 
a  case  of  pushing  in  a  balloon  and  hav- 
ing it  come  out  somewhere  else,  this 
was  that  situation.  If  we  tried  to  do 
something  to  help  those  States  th.t' 
were  receiving  the  trash,  we  were  t:. 
countering  legitimate  difficulties 
those  States  that  were  exporters. 

So  I  am  happ.v  we  were  able  to 
solve  this.  I  give  a  lot  of  credit  to  ev- 
erybody involved,  but  especially  to 
Senator  Coats,  who  has  been  tackling 
and  dealing  with  this  issue  for  so  many 
years. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SY.MMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing amendment  of  my  good  friend  from 
New  Jersey  waives,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  State  and  local  match  require- 
ments for  certain  highway  and  transit 
program  funds. 

I  first  say  that  if  we  waive  the 
matching  fund  on  a  temporary  basis 
because  a  State,  or  what  have  you.  had 
a  problem  coming  up  with  matching 
money  in  a  short-term  situation,  with 
the  agreement  that  they  paid  it  back 
through  the  program,  so  that  it  came 
out  even,  that  would  be  one  thing,  be- 
cause as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  trans- 
portation bill,  we  made  provisions  for 
those  kinds  of  temporary  match  waiv- 
ers in  highway  programs  in  order  to 
get  those  funds  out  and  allocate  and 
apportion  those  funds  out  and  get  the 
contracts  started  and  get  the  roads  and 
the  transit  projects  underway.  That  is 
one  thing. 

But  this  amendment,  as  I  understand 
it,  would  authorize  a  permanent  waiver 
of  non-Federal  match  for  some  of  these 
fiscal  year  1992  funds. 

I  want  to  make  two  points  to  my  col- 
leagues  so    that   they   understand   ex- 


actly what  :t  IS  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  is  asking.  In  a  general  phil- 
osophical sense,  the  concept  of  ISTEA 
was  thai  we  would  try  to  raise  the 
match.  In  fact,  the  administration. 
President  Bush.  Secretary  Skinner,  at 
the  time  their  policy  was  that  they 
wanted  to  even  have  a  higher  local  and 
State  match,  so  that  there  would  be 
more  local  and  State  input  into  the  de- 
cisionmaking process,  because  I  think 
any  of  the  Senators  that  have  been  in 
here  that  have  been  Gcjvernors  and 
have  been  involved  in  the  process  from 
the  States  point  of  view,  there  is  a 
general  tendency  in  the  States  that 
say:  we  will  get  this  free  money  from 
Wa.shington,  anil  they  are  much  less 
concerned  about  how  they  spend  that 
then  the  money  they  actually  have  to 
go  out  their  own  cont-tituents  and  raise 
the  tax  money. 

So  any  area  where  you  get  100  per- 
cent Federal  funding  totally  at  the 
control  of  the  local  people,  whether  it 
is  the  Governor  or  the  county  commis- 
sioner, or  whoever  it  is,  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  be  a  little  more  free  and  easy 
with  that  so-called  free  money,  and  the 
decisions  that  come  down  sometimes 
are  not  as  good  as  when  the  State 
matche.s.  That  is  a  basic  fundamental 
principle  that  is  behind  ISTEA.  that  we 
try  to  increase  the  match 

Well,  we  told  the  administration-- 
and  as  the  ranking  member  of  the  suti- 
committee.  I  told  the  administration- 
early  on  that  our  States  simpl.v  cannot 
meet  the  matching  requirements  that 
the  President  had  asked  for.  In  the  the- 
ory of  a  civics  class,  any  group  of  civics 
students.  >fovei-nment  students,  or  pub- 
lic administrators  would  tell  you  that 
the  President  had  the  right  policy. 
From  a  practical  standpoint,  we  simply 
did  not  think  we  could  go  as  far  as  he 
went 

So  most  of  this  bill  is  tjased  on  an  80- 
10  basis,  for  the  most  part.  Part  of  it  is 
90  10.  80  percent  Federal,  20  percent 
.State  match.  It  encourages  good,  re- 
sponsible planning  and  thought  to  the 
way  the  dollars  are  allocated  and 
sp>ent 

If  we  are  going  to  just  waive  this, 
two  things  will  happen:  No.  1,  you  will 
have  a  little  less  discern  and  less  ac- 
countability on  the  part  of  those  peo- 
ple who  spend  these  Federal  dollars 
that  they  did  not  have  to  be  re.spon- 
sible  to  raise  the  revenue  for. 

So  m  the  long  run  of  taking  this  pol- 
icy. It  is  very  bad  policy.  It  should  not 
be  done,  and  I  oppose  it  for  that  reason. 

No.  2,  though,  what  will  happen  is 
that  you  are  going  to  get  less  roads  and 
less  transit  projects  built  if  you  could 
lever  the  Federal  dollars  with  higher 
State  matches,  as  the  President  want- 
ed to  do. 

I  told  him  at  the  outset  that  we  can- 
not do  that;  we  do  not  have  the  votes. 
It  may  be  good  policy,  but  we  have  a 
lot  of  States  like  mine  in  the  West  that 
are  huge  geographical  States  with  low- 


population,  and  they  are  strained  right 
now  with  the  highest  gas  taxes  in  the 
country,  and  they  simply  cannot  put 
up  any  more  money.  But.  m  theory,  if 
you  lever  the  Federal  dollars  and  force 
the  States  to  put  up  a  higher  percent- 
age of  the  match,  you  get  more  roads 
built  and  get  them  built  better  because 
the  States  are  very  concerned  about 
where  they  build  them,  how  they  spend 
the  money,  and  they  watch  it  very 
carefully. 

So  what  we  are  going  to  have  here. 
this  is  a  lousy  policy.  The  Senate  may 
well  do  this,  but  it  is  lousy  policy  to  do 
this.  It  encourages  sloppy  workman- 
ship and  dissemination  and  lack  of  ac- 
countability of  these  funds,  because  it 
is  so-called  free  money  that  comes 
from  Washington.  We  know  there  is  no 
free  lunch,  and  it  is  our  own  constitu- 
ents paying  the  fuel  taxes. 

The  other  thing  is  that  the  States  do 
not  put  up  the  match,  so  they  do  not 
get  that  extra  20  percent  roads  built  or 
20  percent  transit  built  or  whatever  the 
case  may  be.  You  do  not  have  the  State 
match. 

So  I  think  this  is  a  very  bad  prece- 
dent. It  may  be  a  small  part  of  this 
overall  project,  but  this  is  a  lousy 
precedent  for  this  Senate  to  be  taking, 
and  this  Senator  wants  to  be  on  record 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  L.ArTENBERG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  We  have  heard 
some  of  the  concerns  of  my  friend  from 
Idaho  and  expressed  by  others  as  well. 
I  remind  everybody  here  that  this  is 
emergency  spending.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  long-term  policy.  We  are 
talking  about  delinquent  States. 

We  are  talking'  about  preventive 
medicine  here.  We  are  talking  about 
catching  up  with  some  of  our  competi- 
tion outside  of  our  borders  who  invest 
appropriately  in  their  infrastructure. 
We  are  talking  about  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  bill  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  signed  with  gusto  in 
December,  saying  it  was  a  great  bill. 
$151  billion  plus  20  percent  match,  some 
188  billion. 

There  is  an  emergency  and  this 
amendment  will  put  people  to  work  im- 
mediately. All  of  the  required  planning 
programs  still  apply. 

There  is  nothing  footloose  and  fancy 
free.  and.  Mi'.  President.  I  urge  that  we 
vote. 

Mr,  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  if  my 
colleague  will  yield  on  that.  I  reempha- 
size  if  we  had  in  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment that  we  were  going  to  have  those 
States  pay  this  match  back  even  if  it 
were  2  years  from  now.  this  Senator 
would  say  it  is  probably  bad  policy,  but 
I  will  not  object  to  it. 

Since  the  Senator  is  waiving  it  per- 
manently, that  is  my  objection.  I  un- 
derstand all   the   Senator's  arguments 


about  m;oving  ahead  and  getting  people 
to  move  ahead,  do  not  stop  the 
projects.  I  do  not  disagree  with  the  mo- 
tive. I  think  the  Senator  will  have  to 
admit  it  is  poor  policy, 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG,  Mr,  President, 
once  again.  :n  all  due  respect.  1  think 
it  was  lousy  policy  to  put  that  money 
m  the  savings  and  loans  bailout.  That 
was  terrible  policy  and  we  did  it  with 
rules  that  permit  us  not  to  charge  it  to 
the  budget.  It  is  off  there  somewhere  in 
the  middle  of  the  smoke  and  mirrors. 

I  think  It  was  terrible  policy  to  jump 
in  to  save  the  democracies—I  use  the 
word  facetiously— in  Saud:  Arabia  and 
Kuwait.  I  am  not  sure  it  is  good  policy 
now  to  start  putting  out  m.oney  that 
we  are  not  going  to  get  back  for  Russia 
and  other  republics. 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  make  decisions 
all  the  time  around  here  about  where 
we  think  it  is  good  to  employ  our  re- 
sources. 

I  would  tell  you  that  this  one  is  care- 
fully thought  out.  Again  I  remind  my 
colleagues:  CBO  says  there  is  no  budg- 
etary impact. 

So  I  ask  for  the  vote.  Mr,  President. 

Mr.  BYRD,  Mr,  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  the  Chair 
will  state  to  the  Senator  fromi  West 
Virginia. 

.Mr.  GRASSLEY,  Mr,  President,  the 
Lautenberg  amendment  would  exempt 
the  match  requirement  under  the 
Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Ef- 
ficiency Act  for  fiscal  year  1992,  The 
bottom  line  to  this  amendment  is  that 
less  money  would  be  spent  on  the  mfra- 
structur-e  requirements  that  our  Na- 
tion needs  to  address. 

We  need  more  investment  at  all  lev- 
els to  prevent  the  decay  of  conditions 
of  our  country's  highways,  bridges  and 
transit  systems.  We  know  that  the 
needs  of  our  transportation  system  far 
exceed  the  projected  resources, 

A  matching  share  requiremient  is  an 
essential  device  for  increasing  invest- 
ment. At  every  level  of  government, 
priorities  will  be  set  regarding  trans- 
portation spending.  Slates  must  set 
these  priorities  using  a  portion  of  their 
own  funds.  The  best  decisions  regard- 
ing highway  and  transit  projects  at  the 
local  level  result  when  State  and  local 
areas  have  a  financial  interest  vested 
in  them.  This  is  especially  true  when 
determining  priorities. 

The  more  local  investment  in  trans- 
portation projects — the  more  local 
commitment— the  more  likely  this 
money  will  be  spent  efficient'  There 
is  a  vested  interest  by  localities  and 
States  to  get  the  most  out  of  their 
money.  If  we  allow  the  match  to  be 
waived,  this  efficiency  will  be  waived 
with  it 

.Slate  highway  capital  investment  al- 
ready exceeds  Federal  matching  re- 
quirements. The  average  State  share  of 
total  Federal  and  State  capital  outlays 
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on  all  roads  has  increased  from  43  per 
cent  in  1986  to  47  percent  in  1989.  Over 
this  4-year  period.  State  spending  in- 
creased about  11  percent. 

By  eliminating  the  necessary  match 
on  transportation  projects,  we  would 
be  eliminating  millions  of  dollars  that 
would  otherwise  be  spent  on  transpor- 
tation projects  by  States  and  local- 
ities In  addition,  the  Federal  spending 
without  a  local  match  requirement 
would  he  les.s  efficient  spending. 

In  my  home  State  of  Iowa,  less  would 
be  spent  on  the  extremely  important 
projects  that  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  growth  of  the  Iowa  economy. 
Projects  such  as  the  Avenue  of  the 
Saints,  the  Highway  63  corridor,  the 
Highway  20  corridor,  and  the  Des 
Moines-Burlington  corridor,  just  to 
name  a  few. 

Iowa  is  able  to  come  up  with  the  re- 
quired 20-percent  match  for  fiscal  year 
1992  The  Iowa  Depjirtment  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  local  communities  in 
Iowa  had  the  foresight  to  plan  ahead 
and  are  prepared  to  commit  the  nec- 
essary monies  in  order  to  provide  the 
mati'h  recjuirement  for  F'ederal  trans- 
portation spending. 

In  fact,  if  monies  available  because  of 
the  inability  of  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  come  up  with  the  match  require- 
ment, the  State  of  Iowa  will  be  able  to 
provide  a  20-percent  match  for  these  re- 
apportioned moneys.  Iowa  would  be 
able  to  Increase  the  Federal  dollars 
that  come  to  our  State  because  the.y 
have  planned  ahead.  If  this  amendment 
were  to  become  law.  it  would  mean  less 
money  for  the  State  of  Iowa. 

This  amendment  Is  not  good  for 
Iowa's  transportation  Infrastructure 
needs  and  it  is  not  good  for  the  Ameri- 
ca's infrastructure  needs.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  I  will  vote  'no  "  on  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  further  debate? 

There  being  no  further-  debate,  the 
Chair  will  put  the  question  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  FORD  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen]  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  59. 
nays  40.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  101  Leg.) 
YEAS— 59 


.[:■  ■ii\  •' 

Jeffords 

Johnston 

Kennedj- 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Lauienb^nr 

LenJiy 

Licbemuui 

Metunbaum 


Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Nunn 

Pack  wood 

Pell 

Pnor 

Reld 

RieKle 

Kobb 

R(Klt«f»ll.-t 


^>Ai'lianes 

Saas«r 

Shelby 

Simon 

Specter 

Stevens 

Warner 

Wrilstone 

Wlrth 

Wofford 


Adams 

Buntick 

Ford 

Akaka 

Byrd 

Fowler 

Baucus 

Coau 

Glenn 

Blden 

Conrad 

Gore 

Boren 

Cranston 

Graham 

Bradley 

D  Amato 

Harktn 

Br«aux 

Dattrhle 

Hatfield 

Bryan 

Dodd 

Hen  In 

Bumpers 

Exoo 

Holllo«» 

NAYS-40 

BiDiraman  Cam  Murkowitki 

Bond  Gorton  .Mcklos 

Bmwn  Cramm  PrcMler 

Burns  Cfrassley  Roth 

Chafer  Hatch  Rudman 

Coc  hran  llelitw  Sanforil 

Cohen  Kaasebaum  Seymour 

Cral^  Hasten  Slmpaon 

Danforth  Liivin  Smith 

DeConclnl  Lett  Symms 

Ulxon  LuKar  Thurmond 

Dole  .Mack  Wallop 

Domenicl  McCain 

DurenlwrKer  Mi:Connell 

NOT  VOTIN&- 1 
Bentsen 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1838)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana 

Mr  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  weekend  I  visited  a  small  commu- 
nity in  my  home  State  of  Montana 
called  Grass  Rixnge.  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  the  town's  high  school 
graduation  where  11  young  men  and 
women  were  getting  ready  to  face  life's 
challenges. 

Grass  Range.  MT.  may  seem  light 
years  away  from  the  burned  out  streets 
of  Los  Angeles  or  the  crack  infested 
ghettos  of  Washington.  DC.  Yet  I  be- 
lieve the  problems  affecting  our  cities 
affect  us  all. 

Drugs,  crime,  racism.  AIDS,  domestic 
violence,  illiteracy,  pollution,  and  traf- 
fic congestion  have  ruined  the  quality 
of  life  for  millions  of  Americans. 

These  problems  tear  at  the  moral 
fibre  of  the  entire  Nation.  They  under- 
mine our  competitiveness.  They  em- 
barrass us.  And  they  cost  each  and 
every  one  of  us  hard-earned  tax  dollars 

It  would  be  easy  to  think  of  Montana 
as  an  island;  a  place  where  we  need  not 
care  about  such  problems.  But  it  would 
also  be  wrong.  Those  of  us  fortunate 
enough  to  live  in  Montana  cannot  turn 
a  blind  eye  toward  the  problems  and 
discontent  facing  urban  America. 

In  his  book.  'The  Disuniting  of 
America."  historian  Arthur  Schles- 
inger.  Jr..  talked  about  the  centrifugal 
forces  of  our  society  which  are  tearing 
this  country  apart. 

We  are  all  conscious  of  them.  Wheth- 
er it  is  as  seemingly  small  as  100  cable 
channels  on  our  television  sets,  or  as 
fundamental  as  the  racial  and  ethnic 
divisions  which  have  had  such  a  tragic 
Impact  on  Los  Angeles,  and  others  of 
our  Nation's  cities 


And  here  in  Washington,  we  are  all 
too  conscious  of  the  political  divisions 
which  separate  us  and  immobilize  us  in 
gridlock.  Nobody  seems  willing  to  look 
for  solutions,  and  very  little  gets  done 

Our  country  has  some  serious  prob- 
lems, problems  that  can  be  solved  only 
if  we  can  work  together.  Yet.  the  forces 
pulling  us  apart  seem  stronger  than 
ever.  Indeed,  the  fabric  of  our  society, 
and  our  political  institutions,  already 
so  fragile,  seems  close  to  rupture. 

We  are  one  nation.  We  must  face  our 
problems  together.  We  must  respect 
each  others'  different  backgrounds, 
concerns,  and  points  of  view. 

Fortunately,  in  Montana  we  have 
avoided  most  of  the  difficulties  facing 
our  big  cities.  However,  we  face  prob- 
lems of  our  own.  And  just  as  we  Mon- 
tanans  cannot  Ignore  the  cities'  prob- 
lems in  good  conscience,  neither  can 
the  residents  of  urban  areas  think  that 
the  problems  of  rural  areas  are  none  of 
their  concern. 

Every  year,  too  many  of  Montana's 
young  people  are  forced  to  leave  the 
State  to  find  work.  Our  State  and  local 
governments  must  struggle  to  make 
ends  meet  and  provide  essential  serv- 
ices. 

Increasingly,  we  see  high  paying  jobs 
disappear  only  to  be  replaced  with  min- 
imum wage  service  sector  and  tourism 
jobs;  and  you  cannot  raise  a  family  on 
those  low  wages. 

And  there  is  a  more  immediate  need. 
This  year,  the  farmers  and  ranchers  in 
my  State,  and  indeed  the  whole  North- 
west, seem  on  the  verge  of  the  most  se- 
vere drought  in  many  years.  The  win- 
ter was  warm  and  dry.  And  the  spring 
saw  very  little  rain. 

Unless  the  weather  changes,  our 
farmers  and  ranchers  are  going  to  need 
drought  assistance  to  survive.  They  are 
going  to  need  the  help,  and  the  under- 
standing, of  Members  representing 
more  urban  areas. 

Now.  before  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropi-iations  Committee 
has  heartburn,  this  is  not  a  plea  to  add 
drought  assistance  to  this  bill. 

It  is.  instead,  a  plea  to  remember 
that  we  are  all  in  this  together;  that 
just  as  the  death  of  one  man  dimin- 
ishes us  all.  so  to  do  the  problems  of 
any  one  part  of  our  country,  diminish 
our  Nation. 

So.  Mr.  President,  today  I  will  cast 
my  vote  in  support  of  this  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill,  because 
after  12  years  of  neglect  and  indiffer- 
ence we  must  finally  begin  to  address 
the  problems  that  plague  our  cities  and 
our  country. 

It  IS  only  when  we  come  together  as 
one  country  and  one  people  will  we  be 
able  to  begin  to  restore  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people  that  we  truly 
are  one  nation,  indivisible,  with  liberty 
and  justice  for  all. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr  President,  the 
Senate's  consideration  of  H  R    5132  co- 
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mcides  with  an  Interesting  article  in 
today's  Washington  Post.  I  think  the 
headline  says  it  all:  'Many  LA.  Riot 
Suspects  Found  To  Have  Criminal 
Backgrounds:  Records  Check  Chal- 
lenges Assumptions  About  Motives." 
According  to  this  article: 

The  siaiistics  [on  arrests  and  background 
checks]  appear  to  contradict  the  initial  as- 
sumption by  many  people  that  thefts,  minor 
assaults  and  curfew  vuiiations  were  commit- 
ted by  people  motivated  solely  by  despair 
and  anger  after  the  King  case  verdict  *  *  • 

Who  were  the  rioters'!'  Deputy  City 
Attorney  John  Wilson  breaks  down  the 
lawbreakers  into  three  categories:  pro- 
fessional criminals,  illegal  aliens,  and 
first  time  offenders  who  were  caught 
up  in  the  melee.  The  deputy  disti'ict  at- 
torney at  the  Los  Angeles  County 
D.A.'s  office  lends  support  to  Wilson's 
assertion  -40  percent  of  the  felony 
cases  he  is  handling  involve  defendants 
with  criminal  pasts. 

I  bring  these  findings  up  because  I 
sympathize  with  the  anger  at  the  ver- 
dict in  the  Rodney  King  case,  and  un- 
derstand the  calls  for  reform  m  major 
urban  areas.  But  I  have  to  wonder  if 
the  bill  we  are  considering  today  re- 
wards hooliganism  and  violence. 

I  fear  that  this  bill  may  be  a  nearly 
$2  billion  message  to  the  American 
people:  that  if  you  want  to  destroy 
your  neighborhoods— to  loot.  rob.  and 
kill- -Uncle  .Sam  will  reach  into  his 
wallet  and  bail  you  out.  The  fact  is. 
Uncle  Sam's  wallet  is  filled  with  lOU's. 

I  do  not  profess  to  have  a  magic  elix- 
ir for  the  ills  of  urban  poverty,  but 
throwing  taxpayers'  dollars  at  mner- 
city  problems  is  not  a  solution.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  stagnation  that 
accompanies  generational  welfare. 

We  need  to  use  this  occasion  to  en- 
courage small  businesses  to  rebuild;  to 
again  provide  employment  opportuni- 
ties and  services  to  economically  de- 
pressed neighborhoods  It  is  estimated 
that  10.000  businesses  were  damaged  or 
destroyed  by  rioting  m  LA.,  and  some 
40.000  people  lost  their  employment. 
Where  is  the  justice  for  these  Ameri- 
cans. Mr.  Presidenf 

Enterprise  zones  and  the  privatiza- 
tion of  public  housing  will  go  a  long 
way  in  helping  the  poor.  There  are  al- 
ready 2.200  enterprise  zones  m  .Amer- 
ica, which  have  created  258.000  jobs  and 
generated  some  $28  billion  in  invest- 
ment in  depressed  communities.  I  firm- 
ly believe  that  if  we  can  bring  industry 
and  pride  to  poor  areas,  and  if  we  can 
encourage  a  sense  of  community  and 
family,  we  will  expand  opportunities 
for  countless  citizens. 

In  using  the  L.A.  riots  as  a  catalyst 
to  focus  on  the  plight  of  the  urban 
poor,  we  must  not  neglect  the  needs  of 
the  rural  poor,  or  divert  resources  from 
struggling  rural  areas  in  order  to  make 
up  for  bad  policies  and  destructive  be- 
havior in  certain  areas.  The  people  who 
live  in  the  towns  and  farming  commu- 
nities of  Kentucky  face  problems  just 


as  pressing  and  real  as  those  facing  the 
mner  cities  of  L.A.  or  New  York.  Job 
creation,  education,  health  care  and 
even  crime  are  no  less  important  to 
citizens  of  rural  America  as  they  are  to 
the  intended  beneficiaries  of  this  spe- 
cial legislation. 

Above  all.  we  must  not  reward  ran- 
dom violence  or  incompetent  govern- 
ment with  Federal  financial  windfalls. 
If  we  pursue  such  a  policy,  we  do  a 
grave  disservice  to  ail  those  commu- 
nities across  America,  large  and  small, 
that  have  worked  hard  to  control 
crime,  maintain  good  race  relations, 
control  government  spending,  provide 
quality  services  and  maintain  their 
economic  base  through  probusiness 
policies. 

THE  Wl T.D  .^ND  SEED  HROGK.^M 

Mr.  KENNEDY'.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  Senator  H.\tch  and  I  have 
offered  would  earm.ark  S250  million  for 
the  Weed  and  Seed  Program  within  the 
Department  of  Justice.  At  this  time  I 
would  like  to  express  my  understand- 
ing regarding  certain  aspects  of  the 
program,  and  then  ask  the  distin- 
Bfuished  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  whether  or  not  he  be- 
lieves my  understanding  is  correct. 

Operation  Weed  and  Seed  is  a  multi- 
agency  program  targeting  violent 
crime,  drug  abuse,  and  gang  activity  m 
high-crime  neighborhoods.  The  pro- 
gram seeks  to  weed  out  crime  and  then 
seed  target  neighborhoods  with  crime 
prevention  and  drug  abuse  prevention 
programs.  The  law  enforcement  compo- 
nent of  this  program  provides  assist- 
ance in  arresting,  prosecuting,  and  in- 
carcerating offenders,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  gang  leaders,  violent 
criminals,  and  drug  dealers.  Operation 
Weed  and  Seed  law  enforcement  fund- 
ing is  used  for  community  policing,  im- 
proved security,  drug  suppression,  and 
coordination  among  State,  local,  and 
Federal  agencies. 

But  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  admin- 
istered within  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Weed  and  Seed  contains  a  signifi- 
cant social  service  component.  In  addi- 
tion to  Federal  and  .State  law  enforce- 
ment programs.  Weed  and  Seed  pro- 
vides human  services  such  as  drug 
abuse  prevention  and  treatment,  edu- 
cation, recreation,  and  family  services. 
The  program  also  seeks  to  bring  public 
and  private  resources  to  hear  on  eco- 
nomic development  m  targeted  high- 
crime  neighborhoods 

Operation  Weed  and  Seed  pilot  pro- 
grams have  been  in  operation  in  Phila- 
delphia, PA,  Kansas  City.  MO.  and 
Trenton.  NJ.  The  Justice  Department 
extended  the  program  to  16  more  cities 
earlier  this  year,  including  Chelsea. 
MA.  The  drug  problem  m  Chelsea  is 
acute:  but.  like  a  number  of  other 
cities,  Chelsea  offers  the  kind  of  foun- 
dation for  community  involvement 
that  can  make  Weed  and  Seed  work. 

The  administration's  fiscal  year  1993 
budget  submission  for  Weed  and  Seed 


indicates  that  a  major  share  of  the 
funding  IS  for  social  service  programs, 
although  there  is  not  a  significant 
amount  of  new  money  for  these  pro- 
grams. Since  we  are  adding  new  money 
to  the  Weed  and  Seed  effort,  it  seems 
to  me  vital  that  a  major  share  of  the 
new  money  be  spent  on  such  seeding 
activities  as  education,  housing,  and 
community  development. 

It  is  especially  important  that  drug 
treatment  programs  be  funded  with 
this  new  money.  Enduring  gains  in  the 
battle  against  drug  abuse  will  only  be 
made  when  we  offer  treatment  to  all 
addicts  who  need  and  wou,  benefit 
from  It.  The  criminal  justice  side  of 
the  Weed  and  .Seed  Program  will  create 
new  demand  for  drug  treatment  pro- 
grams in  the  Weed  and  Seed  neighbor- 
hoods, and  It  would  be  counter- 
productive to  leave  addicts  on  long 
waiting  lists  for  treatment.  The  Con- 
gress will  very  shortly  authorize  the 
Capacity  Expansion  Grant  Program, 
and  either  this  program  or  the 
ADAMHA  Block  Grant  Program  would 
be  a  suitable  vehicle  for  dispersing 
such  funds. 

Does  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  agree  with  my  overall 
description  of  the  program'' 

Mr.  BYRD,  The  Senator's  description 
of  the  Weed  and  Seed  Program  is  accu- 
rate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY'.  And  does  the  Senator 
concur  in  the  view  that  a  majority  of 
the  newly  appropriated  funds  should  be 
used  for  social  service  programs,  in- 
cluding drug  treatment 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  share  the  Senator's  view 
of  this  matter. 

EMERGENCY  WEED  .SiND  SEED  r'Rf)GR.«.V  FUND 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  $250  million  m 
additional  funding  provided  the  Weed 
and  Seed  Program  m  the  bill  before  us, 
H,R.  5132,  This  innovative  program  is  a 
comprehensive,  multiagency  approach 
to  combating  violent  crime,  drug  use, 
and  gang  activity  in  high-crime  neigh- 
borhoods throughout  the  country. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  way  the  program 
works  is  by  weeding  out  criminals  in 
designated  neighborhoods  through 
stepped-up  arrest  and  prosecution  and 
then  seeding  the  neighborhoods  for  re- 
development with  a  range  of  education, 
rehabilitation,  and  juvenile  support 
programs 

The  concept  of  Weed  and  Seed  has 
been  tested  and  the  results  have  been 
encouraging.  The  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations which  I  chair.  Commerce. 
Justice,  State,  and  the  Judiciary, 
began  funding  the  Weed  and  S  -ed  Pro- 
gram as  a  demonstration  pioiect  in 
Philadelphia,  PA,  in  fiscal  year  1989.  In 
fiscal  year  1991.  we  added  3  miore  dem- 
onstration sites  and  this  year  expanded 
the  program  to  16  more  cities. 

The  key  factor  in  the  success  of  the 
Weed  and  Seed  Program  is  the  act  of 
will  by  the  local  community  to  revital- 
ize  Itself,    Once    the    local    authorities 
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have  ilf.sibfnated  a  particular  neighbor- 
hood, then  Federal.  State,  and  local 
criminal  justice  and  social  service 
agencies  coordinate  and  target  existing 
and  potential  new  resources  to  that 
neighborhood 

Weeding.  Mr  President,  is  accom- 
plished through  the  use  of  intensive 
law  enforcement  efforts  to  remove  vio- 
lent criminals  and  eliminate  drug  ac- 
tivity from  an  area  and  prevent  crimi- 
nal activity  from  returning  to  the 
neighborhood.  Under  the  program,  the 
local  U.S.  attorney  coordinates  with 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials to  target  and  prosecute  the  most 
violent,  repeat  offenders,  drug  traffick- 
ers, and  members  of  street  gangs. 

The  bridge  between  the  weed  and  the 
seed  portions  of  the  strategy  is  equall.y 
important  and  is  accomplished  through 
community  policing.  Local  police  de- 
partments are  encouraged  to  imple- 
ment community  policing  in  each  of 
the  targeted  sites.  Under  this  ap- 
proach, law  enforcement  works  closely 
with  residents  of  the  community  to  de- 
velop solutions  to  the  problems  of  vio- 
lent and  drug-related  crime  in  their 
neighborhood.  These  activities  focus  on 
increasing  police  visibility  and  devel- 
oping cooperative  relationships  be- 
tween the  police  and  the  local  citizens. 
This  strategy  supports  suppression  ac- 
tivities and  provides  a  bridge  to  pre- 
vention, intervention,  and  treatment 
as  well  as  the  neighborhood  reclama- 
tion and  revitalization  components. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  seeding 
is  accomplished  by  implementing  and 
focusing  a  broad  array  of  existing  and 
new  social,  economic,  and  recreational 
programs  in  these  targeted  neighbor- 
hoods. F"or  the  most  part,  the  funding 
for  the  seeding  ptirtion  of  this  program 
is  provided  by  Federal  agencies  other 
than  the  Department  of  Justice.  How- 
ever, I  expect  that  at  least  $15  million 
of  the  Department  of  Justices  alloca- 
tion of  these  new  moneys  will  be  dis- 
tributed through  the  Office  of  Justice 
Programs  in  the  form  of  grants  to  sup- 
port seeding  activities,  such  as  the  ex- 
pansion of  existing  or  the  creation  of 
new  Boys  and  Girls  Clubs,  community 
policing  projects  which  include  edu- 
cation and  prevention.  Outreach,  youth 
sports,  and  the  establishment  of  safe 
haven-type  alternatives  for  .youths. 

Upon  enactment  of  this  amendment. 
$250  million  will  be  provided  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  carry  out  an  expanded 
Weed  and  Seed  Program.  Not  only  does 
this  amendment  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  enter  into  cooperative 
agreements  with  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  engaged  in  the 
investigation  and  prosecution  of  drug 
and  violent  crime  in  Weed  and  Seed 
designated  communities,  it  permits 
him  to  reimburse  or  transfer  moneys  to 
appropriation  accounts  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  execute  the  seed  por- 
tion of  the  Weed  and  Seed  Program 
strategy. 


And,  while  $250  million  is  provided  di- 
rectly to  the  Attorney  General  to  car- 
ryout  the  Weed  and  Seed  Program.  I 
expect  that  these  moneys  will  be  allo- 
cated on  a  prorated  basis  in  line  with 
the  President's  fiscal  year  1993  budget 
request  of  $110  million  in  new  appro- 
priations. Under  this  approach,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  would  receive 
$68,500,000:  the  Department  of  Labor 
$36.2.50.000;  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Resources  $86,260,000;  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment $34  million;  the  Department 
of  Education  $22,750,000;  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  $2,250,000. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
Justice's  share  of  the  emergency  Weed 
and  Seed  funding  will  allow  full  fund- 
ing for  the  20  existing  projects  and  per- 
mit an  additional  30  communities  to  he 
designated  and  supported  through  the 
Weed  and  Seed  Program  strategy.  I  am 
confident  that  Attorney  General  Barr 
is  committed  to  making  this  program 
work,  but  it  can  only  work  and  bring 
significant  results  in  rebuilding  our 
neighborhoods  if  the  agencies  work  to- 
gether and  provide  the  critical  element 
of  seeding  once  the  criminals  have  been 
cleared  out. 

Mr  DECONCINL  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
5132  contains  several  provisions  which 
affect  the  funding  of  programs  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Treasury.  Postal 
Service,  and  General  Government  Sub- 
committee. The  bill  provides  addi- 
tional funding  of  $5.5  million  for  sala- 
ries and  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  Al- 
cohol. Tobacco  and  Firearms  [ATF"). 
ATF  has  lead  jurisdiction  in  firearms, 
arson,  and  explosives  violations  and 
has  expended  extraordinary  effort  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks  investigating 
criminal  acts  committed  during  the 
Los  Angeles  riot  and  trying  to  bring 
calm  to  those  areas  hardest  hit.  Of  the 
funds  provided  in  this  bill,  it  is  the  in- 
tent of  the  committee  that  $5  million 
be  immediately  made  available  to  hire 
200  additional  ATF  agents  and  support 
personnel  for  expanding  violent  crime 
task  forces  in  urban  areas  across  the 
country  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
the  following  areas:  Los  Angeles.  CA. 
15  FTE's;  New  York.  NY.  10  FTE's;  Chi- 
cago. IL,  10  FTE's;  Miami,  FL,  10 
FTE's,  Washington,  DC  Baltimore,  MD. 
20  FTEs;  San  Francisco.  CA.  10  FTE's; 
Albuquerque,  NM.  5  FTE's;  Cleveland. 
OH.  10  FTE's;  Phoenix.  AZ.  7  FTE's; 
and  Tucson.  AZ.  5  P'TE's.  The  remain- 
ing $500,000  is  provided  to  cover  the  in- 
creased costs  of  overtime,  travel,  per 
diem,  and  related  expenses  associated 
with  the  Los  Angeles  investigations. 
To  offset  these  costs,  the  committee 
has  made  reductions  in  coinage  produc- 
tion activities  of  the  U.S.  Mint;  from 
lower-priority  activities  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Public  Debt  and  the  U.S.  Secret 
Service:  and  from  unobligated  balances 
in  the  US.  Customs  Service's  air  inter- 
diction program,  and  the  Office  of  Na- 
tional   Drug  Control    Policy.    In   addi- 


tion, the  bill  contains  an  additional 
$1.5  million  for  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center  [FLETC).  These  funds  are  need- 
ed to  meet  the  increased  demand  for 
basic  law  enforcement  training  pro- 
vided by  the  center  in  fiscal  year  1992. 
An  offsetting  reduction  has  been  made 
in  the  Secret  Service  salaries  and  ex- 
penses account  to  fund  the  increased 
requirements  of  the  center  in  fiscal 
year  1992. 

Mr.  BIDEN  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill.  In  addition 
to  providing  much-needed  resources  to 
the  Los  Angeles  area  so  devastated  by 
the  riots  of  a  few  weeks  ago.  Chairman 
BVRD,  Senator  HoLLINGS.  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee have  delivered  dollars  to  ad- 
dress the  epidemic  of  crime,  drugs,  and 
violence  that  plagues  the  entire  Na- 
tion. 

The  administration  recently  offered  a 
Weed  and  Seed  plan  to  address  this 
problem.  While  this  plan  calls  for  co- 
ordination of  law  enforcement,  drug 
treatment  and  prevention,  and  commu- 
nity development  programs,  the  ad- 
ministration's plan  does  not  go  nearly 
far  enough.  Quite  simply,  the  adminis- 
tration plan  adds  few  new  dollars  to 
the  front  lines  of  the  fight  against 
drugs  and  crime. 

Chairman  Byrd.  Senator  Hoi.lings, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  have  addressed 
this  shortfall.  Let  there  be  no  mis- 
take— the  $250  million  provided  by  this 
legislation  would  be  the  single,  key  as- 
pect to  the  Weed  and  Seed  Program.  In- 
stead of  playing  an  empty  shellgame  of 
reallocating,  repackaging,  and  renam- 
ing existing  resources,  this  bill  pro- 
vides the  real  dollars  desperately  need- 
ed on  the  streets  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods devastated  b.v  the  scourge  of 
drutfs.  crime,  and  violence. 

The  $260  million  provided  by  this  leg- 
islation will  more  than  double  the  ad- 
ministration's commitment  to  State 
and  local  law  enforcement^ — adding  the 
equivalent  of  1.000  police  officers  to  the 
communities  hit  so  hard  by  drugs  and 
violence.  This  legislation  also  offers  $15 
million  of  these  new  resources  to  the 
children  in  such  danger  of  turning  to 
drugs  and  crime — alternatives  such  as 
boys"  and  girls"  clubs,  a  program  that 
has  a  proven  to  reduce  juvenile  crime 
and  gang  activity  among  nearly  every 
child  involved  in  a  club. 

This  legislation  also  provides  an  ad- 
ditional $180  million  to  the  other  nec- 
essary components  of  a  comprehensive, 
all-fronts  assault  on  drugs  and  crime. 
This  will  mean  more  drug  treatment, 
more  programs  for  public  housing 
projects,  and  more  drug  prevention  and 
education  programs— valuable  pro- 
grams, going  right  where  they  are 
needed. 

Mr.  President,  much  more  remains  to 
be  done,  but  this  legislation  makes  an 


impressive  stride  forward.  Chairman 
Byrd.  Senatoi-s  Rollings  and  Ru1)M.\.n. 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Appro- 
pridlions  Committee  deserve  great 
credit  for  their  actions.  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  adopt  this  legislation  without 
delay. 

The  PHK.SIDING  (IFFICKR  ^Mr, 
AKAK.^).  The  Senatoi'  I'rom  New  York  is 
recot'nized. 

Mr.  .MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  fust  express  the  appreciation  of  a 
Senator  from  a  very  urban  State  for 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, which  were  thoughtful  and  gener- 
ous, as  he  is  thoughtful  and  generous, 
and  very  much  to  the  point.  I  hope  it 
rains. 

AMENDME.VT  NO.  1839 

(Purpose:  To  partially  restore  obligation  au- 
thority authorized  in  the  Intermodal  Sur- 
face Transportation  Kfficiency  Act  of  1992 1 
Mr.    .MO\'NIHAN.    Mr.    President.    I 

send  an  amendment   to   the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The   Senator   from    New   York    (Mr.   Mov- 

.MHANl    proposes    an    amendment    numbered 

1839. 
Mr    MOYNIHAN    Mr    President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 

the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 

SEC.     .     RJ-:.ST()KATI<)N     OK     OIll.K  .A  IION.M.    AU- 
THORITY. 

(a)  In  Genkral  -$369,000,000  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  obligation  auihorii.v  for  fiscal  year 
1992  required  by  section  1004  of  the  Inter- 
modal Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Aci 
of  1991  (Public  Law  102-240)  as  a  result  of  the 
enactment  of  section  1095  of  the  Intermodal 
Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of 
1991  is  restored  for  programs  subject  to  ihe 
obligation  ceiling. 

(bi  Clarification.— Section  1095  of  the 
Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Effi- 
ciency Act  of  1991  is  amended  in  the  first 
sentence  by  inserting  "•,  subject  to  appro- 
priations," aftpp   MS  authorized". 

Mr  .MoVNIliAN  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  cleared  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  Its  purpose  is  to  restore  $369 
million  in  surface  transportation  funds 
to  be  obligated  in  the  remainder  of  this 
fiscal  year,  which  is  to  sa.v  between 
now  and  next  October.  The  money  goes 
to  all  States  in  accordance  with  the  es- 
tablished formula.  There  are  no  offsets 
or  other  matters.  The  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  approves  and  sup- 
ports the  measure,  as  does  the  Budget 
Committee  for  which  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation, and  for  the  managers  of  the 
bill. 

I  might  just  add  that  there  is  S42  mil- 
lion for  California  in  this  bill.  I  see  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico has  risen.  That  is  a  sizable  sum  and 
there  are  purposes  to  which  it  can  be 
put  in  southern  California  today. 


.Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  .Sen- 
ator from  New  .Mexi(.o. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
might  say  to  my  friend  from  New  York. 
I  have  previously  cosponsored  an  iden- 
tical bill--it  had  cleared  the  Senate— in 
an  effort  to  rectify  a  situation  that  has 
a  budget  impact  that  apparently  was 
not  intended.  It  was  not  accepted  by 
the  House.  This  is  an  effort  on  his  part, 
as  I  understand  it.  to  put  it  on  this  bill 
to  see  if  we  can  pass  it. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Precisely.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  hope  we  adopt  it. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  since  I  was  the 
one  who  urged  the  Senator  to  make 
this  correction. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  I  so  request  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  be  added 
as  a  cosponso!'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
comanager  of  the  bill,  we  are  prepared 
on  both  sides  to  accept  the  Moynihan- 
Domcnici  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  the  cjuestion  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  No.  1839. 

The  amendment  (No,  1839 1  was  agreed 
to, 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  .Mr,  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD,  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  once  a^'am  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished RepuhlKan  manager  for  his 
unfailing  graciousness.  I  hope  this 
helps  Oregon,  too. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DASCHLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO,  1840 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  Congreiss 
that  the  President  should  exercise  his  au- 
thority to  make  emergency  designations 
for  rural  agricultural  disasters,  as  well  as 
for  the  urban  disa.sters  m  Chicago  and  Los 
.Angeles  I 
Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mi .  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER,      The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The    .Senator    from    South    Dakota    (Mr. 

Daschle),  for  himself.  Mr.  Conrad  and  Mr. 

RiEGLE.   proposes  an   amendment  numbered 

1840 

Mr.  DA.^CHLE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

A'  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing r.ew  section: 


SEC      ,  RL  RAL  AC.R1CL  LTLRAL  DISASTERS. 

•  a  Find:ngs.— Congress  finds  that — 
li  like  the  residents  of  Chicago  and  Los 
.■\ngeles  who  have  suffered  severe  losses  due 
to  recent  disasters,  agricultural  producers 
suffered  severe  losses  as  a  result  of  natural 
disasters  during  the  1990  through  1992  crop 
years; 

(2(  repeated  operating  losses  due  to  natural 
disasters  have  placed  agricultural  producers 
in  financial  stress  and  have  caused  increased 
loan  delinquencies  to  agricultural  lenders: 

(3(  the  economics  of  communities  in  af- 
fected areas  have  been  depressed  as  a  result 
of  crop  failures:  and 

i4>  the  matter  under  the  heading  '"Com.mod- 
ITY  Credit  Corporation"  of  chapter  III  of 
title  I  of  Public  Law  102-229  (105  Stat,  1712) 
grants  the  President  the  authority  to  declare 
$755,000,000  as  emergency  appropriations  for 
agricultural  disasters  during  the  1990 
through  1992  crop  years, 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President  should  exercise 
the  authority  referred  to  in  subsection  (aH4) 
to  make  emergency  designations  for  rural 
agricultural  disasters,  as  well  as  the  urban 
disasters  in  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  perception  held  by  many  in  rural 
.\merica  that  their  emergency  needs 
have  largely  been  ignored.  A  major 
cause  for  this  view  arises  from  the 
President's  failure  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  disaster  stricken  agricultural 
producers.  At  the  close  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  a  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  was  enacted  that  appro- 
priated $1.75  billion  for  agricultural 
disasters  in  1990-92.  The  $995  million 
was  made  available  to  producers 
through  a  direct  appropriation  by  Con- 
gress. An  additional  $755  million  is  sub- 
ject to  an  emergency  declaration  by 
the  President,  exempting  the  expendi- 
ture from  the  requirements  of  the  1990 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act. 

An  emergency  declaration  has  not 
yet  been  made,  nor  is  there  a  willing- 
ness to  do  so.  At  the  same  time,  he  has 
indicated  that  he  is  willing  to  declare 
emergency  status  for  the  Chicago  and 
Los  Angeles  incidents.  Producers  in 
disaster  affected  areas  around  the 
country  are  angered  that  the  President 
and  Congress  seem  eager  to  redress 
urban  ills,  while  ignoring  the  difficul- 
ties experienced  by  rural  communities 
as  a  result  of  natural  disasters. 

The  concerns  of  agricultural  produc- 
ers are  real.  Farmers  across  the  coun- 
try have  experienced  severe  disasters 
in  1990  and  1991.  Virtually  every  State 
in  the  country  has  been  affected  in  one 
way  or  another.  Floods  and  disease  de- 
stroyed southern  crops,  while  drought 
affected  crop  and  livestock  yields  in 
the  West,  the  Corn  Belt,  and  the  South. 
USDA  estimated  that  producers  would 
nave  been  eligible  for  over  $3.5  billion 
in  claims  for  disasters  in  1990  and  1991. 
but  only  $995  million  has  been  ex- 
pended. In  1992.  threatening  conditions 
exist  in  large  areas  of  the  plains  and 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Disaster 
payments,  even  when  fully  funded,  are 
not  intended  to  make  a  producer 
whole.  They  do  not  take  the  place  of  a 
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srood  crop.  Rather,  they  merely  at- 
tempt to  keep  a  farm  i?olngr  through 
difficult  times. 

The  $755  million  we  are  askinif  the 
President  to  release  would  be  available 
for  crop  losses  for  one  of  the  years  1990, 
1991.  or  1992.  at  a  producer's  option; 
however,  producers  who  received  bene- 
fits from  the  $995  already  appropriated 
by  Congress  would  not  be  eligible  for 
additional  benefits  for  the  year  in 
which  payments  were  previously  pro- 
vided to  the  producer.  Consequently, 
the  $755  in  emergrency  funds  would  be 
used  to  address  billions  of  dollars  in 
losses  resultlni?  from  disasters  over  a  3- 
year  period  that  have  not  yet  received 
Federal  assistance 

The  effects  of  disaster  conditions  are 
beginning:  to  become  evident  through 
increased  loan  delinquencies  and  fore- 
closures. For  example,  the  Farm  Credit 
Bank  of  Omaha  has  reported  that  de- 
linquencies on  short-term  commercial 
loans  have  increased  38  percent  from 
1991  to  1992,  due  in  large  part  to  disas- 
ter conditions  in  areas  they  service. 
Also,  farmers  aren't  the  only  people 
who  suffer  when  crops  fail.  Business  ac- 
tivity in  rural  communities  has  de- 
clined because  it  is  Impossible  to  sell 
products  to  customers  who  do  not  have 
an  income. 

The  people  in  Los  Angeles  and  the 
farms  of  the  United  States  are  asking 
the  same  question.  How  much  more  can 
we  take''  Year  after  year  of  low  grain 
prices,  year  after  year  of  disasters, 
year  after  year  of  low  Government  sup- 
port while  at  the  same  time  our  major 
competitor,  the  EC.  continues  to  spend 
money  on  agriculture  and  rob  more 
maiket  share  from  our  producers. 

The  level  of  frustration  in  rural 
America  is  real.  They  are  looking  for  a 
way  to  show  that  frustration,  but  they 
have  yet  to  find  a  way.  They  are  frus- 
trated because  everywhere  they  turn 
they  see  empty  farms,  empty  homes. 
and  empty  stores  on  main  street.  Small 
towns  that  once  thrived  are  turning 
into  ghost  towns,  right  now  today  in 
the  modern  West,  not  the  storybook 
West. 

This  resolution  does  not  attempt  to 
belittle  the  needs  of  residents  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Chicago,  nor  does  it  re- 
quest the  President  to  exceed  authori- 
ties he  currently  has.  It  merely  asks 
that  rural  Issues  be  treated  with  the 
same  regard  as  urban  issues  b.v  calling 
on  the  President  to  release  congres- 
sionally  authorized  agricultural  disas- 
ter assistance. 

Mr  l'r>  >;  Irnt.  the  purpose  of  this 
particular  amendment  is  to  state  that 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
supplemental  that  this  body  passed 
last  year  appropriating  $1.75  billion  for 
agricultural  disasters  for  the  period 
1990  to  1992  be  fully  Implemented:  that 
the  additional  $7,55  million  that  Is  sub- 
ject to  an  emergency  declaration  by 
the  President  exempting  the  expendi- 
ture requirements  of  the  1990  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  be  implemented. 


There  are  a  number  of  dire  needs  in 
rural  America.  Mr  President,  needs 
that  have  not  been  addressed,  needs 
that  ought  to  be  addressed,  needs  that 
we  are  reminded  exist  as  a  result  of  the 
consideration  of  this  legislation  as  it 
pertains  to  urban  America. 

We  need  to  send  the  appropriate  mes- 
sage that  whether  it  is  a  riot  in  the 
middle  of  Los  Angeles  or  a  crop  disas- 
ter in  the  middle  of  South  Dakota  or 
Mississippi,  that  we  have  the  same 
kind  of  dedication  and  purpose  in  de- 
termining the  needs,  in  recognizing  our 
responsibility  and  advocating  programs 
and  assistance  which  deal  with  those 
needs  effectively.  That  was  the  purpose 
of  the  supplemental  legislation  that 
was  passed  last  year.  The  purpose  of 
this  amendment  Is  simply  to  remind 
the  President  and  those  in  the  Con- 
gress of  our  continued  responsibility  to 
meet  those  needs  effectively 

With  that.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  its 
adoption.  As  1  understand,  it  does 
enjoy  the  support  of  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  hope  it  will  be  supported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate'' 

The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
again,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  co- 
managers  of  the  bill,  both  sides  are 
willing  to  accept  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  iNo.  1840 1  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

."iMKNDMK.NT  NO    1811 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr  HatkieldI. 
for  Mr  Cra.nston.  ifor  himself  and  Mr  Sey- 
mour ».  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1841 

Mr.  HATFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

SEC.  Subsection  (bi  of  section  125  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 


ing "on  the  Federal-aid  highway  systems  in- 
cluding the  Interstate  System'  in  two  places 
and  Inserting  in  each  place  "on  Federal-aid 
highways  ' 

Mr.  HATFIELD  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  amendment  presented  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Skvmour  and  Senator  Cran- 
ston. It  is  a  technical  correction  in  re- 
lation to  Federal-aid  highways.  It  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
I  urge  Its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No  18411  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  trying  to  identify  any  remaining 
amendments  Members  may  wish  to 
offer  to  this,  the  dire  emergency  sup>- 
plemental.  We  are  reaching  a  point 
where  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered for  final  passage,  and  I  am  very 
hopeful,  if  Members  do  have  amend- 
ments, they  will  soon  come  to  the  floor 
and  present  those  amendments  so  we 
may  consider  them. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AME.VD.ME.ST  .SO.  1842 

-Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  group  of  technical  amend- 
ments and  ask  for  their  immediate 
consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1842. 

Mr  HATFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  he  dispenspd  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pa(?e  10.  line  3.  Insert  "four"  between 
"largest "  and  "central  ":  and  strike  "city" 
and  Insert  "cities" 

On  page  10.  line  8.  Insert  "central"  before 
"city". 

On  page  10.  strike  lines  20-22. 

On  page  10.  line  23.  strike  "B". 

On  page  10.  line  25.  strike  the  "."  and  on 
page    11.    strike   lines    1    through   the   word 

need"  on  line  6. 

On  page  11.  line  II.  strike  "should  take 
into  account"  through  "these  funds"  on  line 
12  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "shall  be  allo- 
cated on  the  basis  of  the  numl)er  of  Chapter 
I  eligible  students  participating  in  the  pro- 


irnim.  adjusted  for  the  cost  of  transpor- 
Uiti>.-r) 

Mr.  HATFIELD  Mr  President,  these 
are  four  technical  amendments  having 
to  do  with  the  incorporation  of  the  so- 
called  Kennedy-Hatch  amendment  to 
the  dire  supplemental  These  have  been 
cleared  with  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment.  Mr.  Kknnedy  and  Mr. 
Hatch  They  have  been  cleared  with 
the  staff  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 
the  comanakfers  of  the  bill. 

I  <isk  thev  be  athjpled  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  they  will  be  considered  en 
bloc 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment 

The  amendment  (No.  1842 1  was  agreed 

to 

Mr  HATFIKLI)  Mr  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
i.ihle. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AME.ND.MENT  NO.  1843 

(Purpose   ExpressinK  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  ConsTress  should  adopt  Federal  en- 
terprise zone  legislation  I 
Mr.    LIEBERMAN.    Mr.    President.    I 

have  an   amendment  which   I  send   to 

i1:p  desk. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The      Senator      from      Connecticut      [Mr. 

LiKBERMAN].    for   himself   and    Mr.    Kasten. 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1843. 
Mr.    LIEBERMAN    Mr.    President.    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 

the  amendnient  be  dispensed  with. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

oiijP'  tion.  it  IS  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following  new 

.se-i  lion 

SKC   sense  oe  the  senate  with  respect  to 

EEDEKAl.  ENT>;KPRISE  lOSKS. 

(a)  Findings.— Tt>'  s.T.:-.ie  finds  that — 

ill  The  crisis  ni  p-vni.y  and  high  unem- 
ployment In  America  s  inner  cities  and  rural 
areas  demands  an  appropriate  and  timely  re- 
sponse from  Congress; 

(2 1  Manufacturing  and  industry  has  largely 
disappeared  from  many  U.S.  inner  cities 
which.  In  turn,  led  to  the  severe  decline  in 
good  high-wage  jobs,  wholesale  trade,  retail 
businesses,  and  a  large  source  of  local  tax 
rt'venues; 

.3)  Encouraging  small  and  medium-sized 
businesses,  which  create  the  majority  of  new 
jobs  in  the  U.S.  economy,  to  locate  and  in- 
vest in  poor  neighborhoods  is  one  of  the  keys 
to  revitalizing  urban  America; 

(41  Enterprise  zones  will  help  convince 
businesses  to  build  and  grow  in  poor  neigh- 


borhoods: they  w'.ll  E!ve  people  incentives  to 
invest  in  such  bas;nessps  and  to  hire  and 
train  both  unemployed  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged individuals;  they  will  create  jobs 
and  stimulate  entrepreneurship  and  they 
will  help  restore  the  local  Uix  revenue  base 
to  these  communitie.s; 

(5)  Enterprise  zones  have  been  tested  in  37 
States  since  1982  and  have  proven  to  be  suc- 
cessful, having  generated  capital  invest- 
ments in  poor  neighborhoods  in  excess  of  J28 
billion  and  having  created  more  than  258. CKX) 
jobs:  and 

(6)  Enterprise  zones  have  been  endorsed  by. 
among  others,  the  National  Governors  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Council  of  State  Legis- 
lators, the  Council  of  Black  State  Legisla- 
tors, the  Conference  of  Mayors,  and  the  Con- 
ference of  Black  Mayors. 

(b)  .Sense  of  the  Senate  —It  is  the  Sense 
of  the  Senate  that 

lai  Enterprise  zones  are  a  vital,  proven  tool 
for  inner-ctty  revitallzation;  and 

(2)  Congress  should  adopt  Federal  enter- 
prise zone  legislation  and  that  such  legisla- 
tion should  include  the  following  provisions- 

(Ai  Competitive  designation  which  will 
maximize  State  and  local  participation: 

iBi  Tax  incentives  addressing  both  capital 
and  labor  costs; 

(C)  Tax  incentives  aimed  at  attracting  in- 
vestment in  small  businesses;  and 

iDi  Tax  incentives  to  encourage  the  hiring 
and  training  of  economically  disadvantaged 
individuals, 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  amendment  which  I  offer  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Kastkn]  who  has  been  a  cosponsor  with 
me.  I  with  him.  in  the  interest  of  enter- 
prise zone  legislation  beginning  with 
our  service  together  on  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  of  this  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  obviously  not 
the  only  two  Members  of  this  body  who 
support  enterprise  zone  legislation.  In 
fact,  it  commands  wide  support  among 
Members  of  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
the  Senate,  similarly  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  similarly  among 
groups  in  our  population  who  care 
about  the  future  and  well-being  of  our 
cities. 

This  sense-of-the-Senate  amendment, 
this  resolution,  is  aimed  at  making  a 
point  which  is  that  when  we  come  back 
In  June,  having  adopted  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  responding  to  the 
short-term  needs  and  then  begin  to 
look  to  respond  affirmatively  to  the 
longer  term  needs  of  America,  urban 
and  rural  poor,  enterprise  legislation 
should  be  a  component  of  that  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  revealed 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  riots  in  Los  An- 
geles, poverty,  disorder  within  our 
cities,  are  clearly  not  going  to  be  re- 
solved with  a  single  program.  But  en- 
terprise zone  legislation  holds  the  hope 
of  beginning  to  turn  around  a  cycle  of 
poverty,  despair,  unemployment  within 
our  central  cities  and  rural  poor  areas 
that  can  bring  hope  back  to  those 
areas. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  look  at  the 
problems  of  the  cities  of  America,  they 
are  multifaceted.  But  one  key  problem 
is  the  exit  of  business — manufacturing 


first  then  commercial— from  the 
central  cities  of  our  country,  taking 
with  them  not  only  jobs  but  the  es- 
sence of.  the  strength  of  the  urban  tax 
base.  Once  those  jobs  and  those  tax- 
producing  businesses  left,  taxes  were 
raised  on  the  remaining  residential 
properties,  often  forcing  hard-pressed 
middle-classed  homeowners,  looking  at 
a  rising  iocai  property  tax  bill  and  di- 
minishing services,  to  exit  the  central 
city,  compounding  the  problems  of  the 
city. 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  solutions 
with  which  we  need  to  deal  to  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  America  and  poverty. 
But  unless  we  break  the  cycle  that  I 
have  just  described  and  begin  to  give 
businesses,  manufacturing  and  com- 
merce, an  incentive  to  come  back  to 
the  central  city  and  rebuild  the  tax 
base  and  create  Jobs  for  economically 
disadvantaged  people  there,  then  we 
are  never  really  going  to  make  any 
progress  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  urban  America. 

The  great  thing  about  enterprise 
zones  is  that  we  know  this  is  an  idea 
that  works:  it  is  not  just  theory.  There 
are  approximately  37  States  in  the 
country  which  now  have  enterprise 
zone  legislation,  and  it  has  created 
tens  of  thousands  of  jobs,  brought  in 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  new 
investment  into  the  disadvantaged 
areas  of  those  States.  It  has  done  it 
without  what  is  probably  the  single 
sweetest  incentive  the  law  could  pro- 
vide, and  that  is  tax  credits  and  incen- 
tives under  Federal  taxation  It  has 
done  it  primarily  with  State  tax  and  in 
some  cases  regulatory  incentives. 

So  this  is  an  idea  that  works,  and  it 
is  an  idea  that  commands  a  broad  base 
of  political  support  within  the  Con- 
gress and  outside.  It  is  supported  by 
various  advocacy  groups  for  cities,  for 
the  poor.  What  I  am  saying,  therefore, 
it  is  not  only  an  idea  which  works  but 
it  is  an  idea  that  we  can  adopt  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis.  And.  of  course,  we  know 
the  President  supports  the  concept  and 
will  sign  the  bill. 

So  I  hope  this  Senate  will  go  on 
record  as  making  the  adoption  of  en- 
terprise zone  legislation  a  priority  for 
our  longer  term  response  to  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  America  which  I  hope  we 
will  adopt  in  June  when  we  return.  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr  President,  first  I 
would  say  that  we  are  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  Senator's  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  for  his  very  eloquent 
statement  on  the  value  of  enterprise 
zones.  The  Senator  said  that  this  was 
going  to  be  achieved  through  broad  bi- 
partisan support.  He  has  not  just  said 
words.  He  has  demonstrated  his  actions 
now.  and  he  is  very  much  on  target 

This  has  been  one  of  the  major 
planks  of  President  Bush's  administra- 
tion.   It    has    been    stated,    requested 
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many  times  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  has  especially  been 
articulated  by  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing: and  Urban  Development.  Mr.  Jack 
Kemp.  I  have  heard  many  times  when 
Secretary  Kemp  has  said  what  we  must 
do  is  not  only  brmt?  the  job  opportuni- 
ties to  that  neighborhood,  to  that  area 
of  our  Rrreat  cities,  but  to  give  them 
the  sense  that  they  have  not  only  em- 
ployment, but  they  have  a  stake  In  the 
neighborhood. 

Then  Secretary  Kemp  was  followed 
up  many  times  about  bringini?  home 
ownership  to  those  same  people  who 
are  being  employed  by  these  business 
activities  so  that  they  have  a  stake  not 
only  in  their  home  as  a  part  of  the 
neighborhood,  but  in  their  job  as  a  part 
of  the  neighborhood,  recreating  in  this 
country  a  sense  of  community  which 
we  cannot  legislate  but  we  can  facili- 
tate and  help  embody  through  such  an 
enterprise  zone  concept. 

Senator  Lieberman  has  brought  our 
attention  I  think  to  one  of  the  very  im- 
portant tools,  not  a  panacea,  not  the 
total  answer,  but  as  a  building  block 
that  I  would  love  to  see  this  Senate 
and  the  Congress  respond  to  the  re- 
quests of  the  President  and  Secretary 
Kemp  in  bringing  this  to  reality;  and 
the  Congress  as  well  as  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  of  support.  It  is  going  to  take  the 
Congress,  both  Houses  of  the  Congress, 
and  the  White  House,  working  together 
as  well  to  achieve  this  very  worthy 
goal. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  and  say  we  are  ready  to 
accept  this  very  forward-looking  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr  l.IKBEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his 
kind  words. 

The  Senate  has  already  adopted  en- 
terprise legislation  three  times  in  var- 
ious forms.  So  hopefully  we  are  on  the 
verge,  within  a  matter  of  weeks,  of 
adopting  a  plan;  but  at  this  time  seeing 
it  also  adopted  by  the  House  and  going 
to  the  President  for  his  signature. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  amendment  1843? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  Connecticut.  Senator 
LlEBERM.-vN.  in  offering  this  important 
sense-of-the-Senate  amendment  on  en- 
terprise zones. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Los  Angeles  riots. 
America  is  demanding  action  from 
both  Congress  and  the  President  to  em- 
power those  in  our  distressed  inner 
cities. 

We  believe  it  is  time  to  stop  the  par- 
tisan gamesmanship.  It  is  time  to  stop 
th.'  :itu:':  pointing.  It  is  time  to  break 
thiwui:!;  •  he  ideological  conflicts. 

The  American  people  are  sick  and 
tired  of  hearing  us  debate  whether  the 
Great  Society  of  1960's  or  Reaganomics 
of  the  1980's  is  to  blame  for  the  crisis  in 
our  inner  cities. 


We  think  it  is  time  to  act — and  act 
quickly  on  something  that  will  actu- 
ally work  The  Lieberman-Kasten 
amendment  calls  for  the  Congress  to 
adopt  P'ederal  urban  and  rural  enter- 
prise zone  incentives  before  July  4. 
1992. 

Like  all  Americans  I  watched  on  tele- 
vision as  the  streets  of  Los  Angeles 
erupted  in  an  inferno  of  anger  and 
hopelessness. 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  these 
problems.  It  took  America  a  long  time 
to  get  in  the  mess  we  are  in  today 
when  it  comes  to  race  relations— and  it 
will  take  some  time  before  we  get  out. 
But  we  will  never  get  out  if  we  refuse 
to  take  the  first  small  steps  toward  full 
empowerment  of  minorities  and  poor 
people  in  this  country.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  divide  America  between  a  class 
of  property  owners  and  a  class  of  the 
dispossessed. 

We  have  to  get  to  work  on  this— and 
fast.  We  need  to  let  the  people  in  the 
inner  cities  know  that  they  are  first- 
class  citizens — people  who  have  rights 
and  dignity.  They  need  hope,  they  need 
jobs,  and  they  need  entrepreneurial  op- 
portunities. 

It  is  the  future  generation  that  is 
most  at  stake.  The  poverty  rate  is  13.5 
percent— but  children  under  18  make  up 
40  percent  of  those  living  in  poverty. 
That  is  why  Senator  Jok  Lieberm.\n 
and  I  are  renewing  our  effort  to  target 
economic  growth  where  it  is  needed  the 
most  through  enterprise  zones.  Enter- 
prise zones  are  the  key  to  empowering 
the  people  of  these  blighted  areas. 

The  people  of  inner  city  Los  Ange- 
les—central city  Milwaukee— inner- 
city  Brldgeport^need  Lo  become  a 
working  part  of  America.  We  can  get 
the  ball  rolling  by  encouraging  small 
businesses  to  invest  in  these  areas 
through  enterprise  zone  tax  incentives. 
New  plants  and  factories  and  stores 
mean  a  new  kind  of  life  for  inner  city 
residents— a  life  that  includes  a  better 
standard  of  living  and  a  future  to  look 
forward  to. 

The  goal  of  enterprise  zones  is  to 
make  sure  that  each  individual  has  a 
full-time,  private  sector  job.  A  job  with 
a  future,  not  a  dead-end.  make-work 
Government  job. 

Specifically,  this  sense-of-the-Senate 
amendment  calls  for  the  kind  of  enter- 
prise zone  bill  that  will  really  work- 
that  will  really  spark  our  inner  city 
economies. 

We  need  to  provide  the  strongest  in- 
centives we  can  so  that  job-creating 
small  businesses  will  take  the  risk  and 
locate  in  these  areas. 

We  should  eliminate  the  capital 
gains  tax  for  all  enterprise  zone  invest- 
ments. 

We  ought  to  provide  a  tax  deduction 
of  up  to  $100,000  a  year  for  the  purchase 
of  stock  in  companies  located  in  an  en- 
terprise zone,  with  a  lifetime  cap  of 
$500,000; 

We  must  reduce  the  tax  penalty  of 
moving  from  welfare  to  work  by  pro- 


viding a  tax  credit  for  zone  employees 
of  up  to  7.5  percent  for  the  first  $13,000 
of  wages. 

The  main  objection  to  enterprise 
zones  is  the  cost.  But  the  experience 
from  successful  State  enterprise  zone- 
tax  incentives  indicate  that  they  actu- 
ally pay  for  themselves,  as  more  tax- 
paying  small  businesses  create  more 
taxpaying  jobs. 

During  the  1984-88  period.  New  Jer- 
seys  enterprise  zone  program  added 
about  $1.90  in  tax  revenue  for  every  one 
dollar  it  cost  in  tax  breaks. 

In  my  view,  enterprise  zones  will  not 
cost  the  Government. 

Repealing  the  capital  gains  tax  for 
people  who  live,  work.  save,  and  invest 
in  our  poorest  cities  would  not  lose  tax 
revenue,  because— by  definition— there 
are  no  capital  gains  occurring  in  our 
poorest  inner  cities. 

Enterprise  zones-tax  incentives  will 
help  us  create  jobs.  For  as  long  as  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate,  I  have  been 
pressing  for  enactment  of  enterprise 
zone  legislation. 

There  is  already  broad  bipartisan 
support  for  enterprise  zones.  Both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  liberals, 
and  conservatives  who  appreciate  the 
problem  of  the  inner  cities  know  that 
economic  growth — economic 

empowerment— is  the  answer. 

Let  me  quote  a  couple  of  liberal 
Wiishington  Post  columnists: 

In  an  article  entitled  -Even  a  Liberal 
Is  Ready  To  Try  Kemp's  Enterprise 
Zones,"  Richard  Cohen  wrote— and  I 
quote: 

Back  in  1988.  when  Jack  Kemp  was  cam- 
paifrning  for  the  Republican  nomination,  he 
cornered  me  in  a  small  plane  and  over  the 
roar  of  the  engine  yelled.  'Enterprise 
Zones  '■  I  was  a  liberal,  he  knew,  and  so  in- 
stead of  askinK  me  if  I  agreed  with  him,  he 
asked  something  else  instead:  Would  I  sim- 
ply be  willinsr  to  try  enterprise  zones  to  see 
if  they  worked'.'  After  the  Los  Angeles  riots, 
here's  my  answer:  I'll  try  anything. 

William  Raspberry,  another  Post  col- 
umnist wrote— and  again  I  quote: 

Whatever  we  do  to  rebuild  Los  Anffeles. 
let's  do  it  in  a  way  that  maximizes  the  cre- 
ation of  jobs. 

Raspberry  goes  on  to  describe  a  tax 
incentive-based  proposal  to  attract 
small  businesses  and  risk  capital  into 
the  Los  Angeles  riot  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
these  articles  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  May  6.  1992] 

Ch.a.nge  One  t.^x 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

President  Bush,  through  his  spokesman 
Marlin  Fitzwater.  has  blamed  the  Los  Ange- 
les riots  on  the  •social  welfare  policies  of  the 
'60s  and  '70s  "  It's  a  low  blow,  crassly  politi- 
cal (by  Fitzwater's  own  admission),  and  it 
overlooks  the  contributions  of  a  dozen 
Reagan-Bush  years  to  the  despair  and  anger 
that  exploded  last  week. 
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Bal  fven  the  champions  of  the  policies  the 
White  House  castigates  as  •■failed"  have  to 
admit  they  didn't  quite  work  as  billed  Both 
they  and  Bush  ought  to  be  thinking  of  ways 
to  use  the  immediate  crisis  to  fashion  effec- 
tive new  policies  Paul  Pryde.  a  Washinpion 
economic  consultant.  supi<ests  a  possibility. 

"The  easiest  thing  m  the  world  is  call  for 
more  government  spending,  m.ore  govern- 
ment action."  says  Pryde.  •and  1  won't  say 
that  the  government  doesn't  need  to  be  in- 
volved. What  1  will  say  is  that  we  need  to  fig- 
ure out  what  are  the  key  things  we  want  to 
accomplish  and  then  put  our  minds  to  figur- 
ing out  the  best  way  of  accomplishing  those 
things." 

The  first  part  is  easy:  jobs.  Creating  gain- 
ful employment  for  the  residents  of  South 
Central  Los  Angeles  and  inner  cities  across 
America  is  more  important  than  getting 
white  people  to  acknowledge  their  racism. 
getting  Korean  shopkeepers  to  be  more  re- 
spectful of  their  black  customers  or  getting 
Bush  to  find  some  spark  of  humanity  to 
moderate  his  political  calculations  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Rodney  King  verdict. 

It  isn't  failed  social  policies  but  failed  eco- 
nomics—the removal  of  jobs  to  the  suburbs 
or  out  of  the  country— that  accounts  for  so 
much  of  the  hopelessness  in  America's  ghet- 
tos. It  is  the  lack  of  jobs  that  makes  it  more 
profitable  for  a  pregnant  teenager  to  marry 
the  welfare  department  than  the  father  of 
her  child.  The  result:  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  single-family  households,  impover- 
ished not  just  by  loss  of  a  husband's  income 
but  also  by  the  loss  of  a  father's  presence. 

Even  the  violence  played  out  on  TV  last 
week  land  before  the  eyes  of  innercity  resi- 
dents every  week)  is.  in  my  opinion,  at  least 
partly  a  result  of  the  absence  of  fathers  to 
moderate  their  sons'  twhavior.  and  that  ab- 
sence is  tied  directly  to  Joblessness. 

So,  yes:  Whatever  we  do  to  rebuild  Los  An- 
geles, let's  do  it  in  a  way  that  maximizes  the 
creation  of  Jobs. 

And  how  do  you  do  thaf  Don't  look  to 
Pryde  for  the  usual  nostrums  of  government 
money  thrown  around  to  create  pretend  jobs, 
although  he  would  agree  that  the  Jobs  cre- 
ated by  the  building  itself  ought  to  go  pref- 
erentially to  the  residents  of  the  affected 
neighborhoods.  Pryde  is  talking  about  some- 
thing else; 

•For  once,  why  can't  we  build  in  what  we 
:<now  about  job  creation?  The  first  thing  we 
know  is  that  most  new  jobs  come  not  from 
the  corporate  giants  but  from  the  creation 
and  expansion  of  small  local  firms.  The  sec- 
ond thing  we  know  is  that  businesses  form, 
locate  and  expand  on  their  ability  to  attract 
risk  capital.  The  problem  for  black  would-be 
entrepreneurs  is  their  inability  to  attract 
private  capital." 

And  the  cure,  says  Pryde.  is  incentive 
•The  only  incentive  in  the  entire  tax  code 
for  investing  in  minority  enterprise  is  the 
rule  that  gives  broadcast  owners  a  tax  bene- 
fit for  selling  to  minorities,  and  as  a  result 
there's  been  a  significant  increase  in  the 
number  of  broadcast  properties  owned  by 
blacks.  How  might  we  do  the  same  thing  for 
other  types  of  entrepreneurial  activity? 

•One  simple  change  in  the  tax  code  would 
do  it:  If  yoi'  invest  in  a  company  in  the  riot 
area  (or  in  officially  established  enterprise 
zones]  you  can  deduct  the  amount  of  the  in- 
vestment from  your  taxable  income.  That 
would  immediately  spark  investment.  And  if 
you  also  don't  pay  taxes  on  the  gains  from 
these  investments  for  a  time  .  .  well,  you 
see  what  would  happen." 

What  would  happen.  Pryde  is  convinced,  is 
that  people  with  money  to  invest  would  shift 
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to  these  favored  investments.  Investment 
brokers  would  form  pools— limited  partner- 
ships and  other  arrangements—to  handle  the 
investments  and.  because  they  would  earn  a 
percentage  of  the  profits,  they  would  be  mo- 
tivated to  put  together  sound  deals. 

"The  interesting  thing."  says  Pryde.  "is 
that  once  you  made  the  change  m  the  tax 
code,  the  government  wouldn't  have  to  be  in- 
volved The  arrangements  would  be  between 
private  citizens.  Thered  be  no  observable 
change— except  that  deals  would  start  to  get 
done." 

And  banks,  prompted  by  the  increase  in 
inner-city  equity,  would  modify  their  lend- 
ing policies:  jobs  and  business  opportunities 
would  increase,  and  residents,  at  least  per- 
ceiving ••the  system"  as  reasonably  fair. 
would  reduce  the  level  of  their  rage. 

The  problem  with  Pryde's  scheme  is  not 
that  it  is  poorly  conceived,  but  that  it  is 
dull.  It  is  not  the  stuff  of  rallies  and  political 
slogans,  he  acknowledges.  •'If  somebody  pro- 
posed spending  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  for 
a  Department  of  Black  Entrepreneurshlp.  ev- 
erybody would  sing  Hosanna.  Here  is  some- 
thing that  could  be  done  primarily  within 
the  market  place  and  without  huge  amounts 
of  government  money.  Shouldn't  we  at  least 
be  thinking  about  it?" 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  8.  1992] 

Even  a  Liberal  Is  Ready 

(By  Richard  Cohen) 

Back  in  1988.  when  Jack  Kemp  was  cam- 
paigning for  the  Republican  nomination,  he 
cornered  me  in  a  small  plane  and  over  the 
roar  of  the  engine  yelled,  •Enterprise 
zones."  I  was  a  liberal,  he  knew,  and  so  in- 
stead of  asking  me  if  I  agreed  with  him.  he 
asked  something  else  instead:  Would  I  sim- 
ply be  willing  to  try  enterprise  zones  to  see 
if  they  worked?  After  the  Los  Angeles  riots, 
here's  my  answer:  I'll  try  anything. 

So.  probably,  would  most  Americans.  But 
the  political  establishment  has  gone  off  in  a 
different  direction.  Several  of  its  more 
prominent  members— and  no  one  is  more 
prominent  than  George  Bush  himself— seem 
more  interested  in  assigning  blame  for  the 
L.A.  riots  than  in  figuring  out  where  we  go 
from  here.  Worse,  they  keep  trying  to  round 
up  the  usual  suspects.  For  conservatives,  ev- 
erything comes  down  to  a  lack  of  values:  for 
liberals,  it's  all  economics.  For  me.  though, 
it's  a  bit  of  both. 

First  the  conservatives.  He  had  not  blamed 
the  Great  Society  for  the  problems  of  the 
inner  city  and  stuck  to  what  we  call  ••val- 
ues." White  House  spokesman  Marlin 
Fitzwater  might  have  been  to  something.  To 
the  chagrin  of  Marxists  (should  there  be  any 
left),  economics  alone  cannot  account  for  the 
riots.  Consider  Just  one  fact:  Most  of  the 
poor  neither  looted  nor  burned  nor  did  any- 
thing other  than  cross  their  fingers  and  hope 
thev  would  be  left  alone. 

Writing  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  James 
Q.  Wilson  of  UCLA  noted  that  of  the  5.438 
people  initially  arrested  by  the  Los  Angeles 
police,  some  were  black,  some  were  Hispanic, 
but  not  a  single  one  was  Japanese  American. 
Now.  why  was  that':"  The  answer  cannot  be 
that  the  Japanese  were  not  the  victims  of 
discrimination  Mluring  World  War  11.  they 
were  incarcerated  m  concentration  camps  i. 
nor  that  they  were  always  affluent.  The  an- 
swer must  have  something  to  do  with  cul- 
ture—a term  that  embraces  the  concept  of 
values. 

I,  for  one.  once  recoiled  at  the  term  -val- 
ues" because  to  me  it  smacked  of  snobbery 
and  racism  and  was  contemptuous  of  his- 
tory—slavery  and   Jim   Crow,   for  instance. 


The  term  was  often  used  by  those  who  n-iai."".- 
tained  that  the  poor  we.-e  poor  because,  in  a 
sense,  they  chose  to  be  poor.  It  reeked  of  per- 
nicious social  Darwinism  once  used  tc  ;upt;fy 
racism  and  discrimination. 

But  conservatives,  too.  have  some  reassess- 
ing to  do.  The  loudest  if  not  the  most  au- 
thentic voice  of  that  movement.  Patrick  J. 
Buchanan,  not  only  amplified  Fitzwater's  re- 
marks but  called  for  a  return  to  the  good  old 
CIVIC  religion  which  included,  in  his  faculty 
memory,  the  teaching  of  religion  :tse;f 

But  Buchanan  and  his  ilk  uncluding  Bush 
and  Fitzwater:  ought  to  at  least  consider 
some  of  the  economic  data.  In  just  about 
ever  way  measurable.  South  Central  L.A,  is 
a  blighted  area  Upward  of  40  percent  of 
young  black  males  16  through  19)  are  unem- 
ployed. More  than  70.000  manufacturing  jobs 
disappeared  from  1978  to  1982  alone  While 
some  miamtain  that  Hispanics  and  Asians 
seem  more  motivated  to  seek  work  than 
young,  black  inner-city  males,  it  is  also  true 
that  no  one  can  work  at  jobs  that  don't 
exist — or  reach  those  that  do  without  public 
transportation. 

But  possibly  the  most  critical  trend  is  one 
that  the  Los  Angeles  inner  city  shares  with 
those  of  other  American  cities:  The  black 
middle  class  and  the  black  working  class  are 
getting  out.  South  Central  LA.  lost  48.000 
black  residents  during  the  last  decade.  Wash- 
ington. D.C  ,  continues  to  hemorrhage  its 
black  middle  class.  While  in  the  suburbs 
blacks  have  median  household  incomes  in 
the  $41,000  range,  in  Washington  itself  the 
figure  is  $24,624.  Harlem,  once  glorious,  is 
now  one  boarded-up  building  after  another. 

The  upshot— in  Washington.  Los  Angeles. 
New  'V'ork  and  about  any  city  you  can 
name— is  that  the  black  ghetto  has  gotten 
poorer  and  poorer  and  more  and  more  unsta- 
ble. When  the  middle  class  leaves,  more  than 
people  go.  So.  too.  do  institutions — churches, 
clubs,  schools  and.  maybe  most  important, 
role  models.  The  inner  city  is  a  calamity 
born  of  success— the  desegregation  of  the 
suburbs  and  the  blossoming  of  the  black  mid- 
dle class. 

In  the  meantime,  what's  been  left  behind 
needs  tending  to.  It  needs  the  values  that 
conservative  prescribe  and  the  economic  pro- 
grams that  liberals  advocate  and  a  fair 
amount  of  just  plain  experimenting — of  the 
sort  Kemp  would  attempt.  What  it  does  not 
need— what  we  no  longer  can  afford— is  the 
childish  assignment  of  blame  that  President 
Bush  and  others  have  been  engaged  in. 

Listen  to  the  country,  guys-  There's  a  Job 
to  be  done,  and  if  you  don't  do  it.  we'll  get 
people  who  will 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
written  by  Senator  Lieberman  and  my- 
self be  entered  m  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

'From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  May 

19.  1992] 

Enterprise  Zones:  •Greenlinisg"  for 

GROWTH 

(By  Joseph  I,  Lieberman  and  Bob  Kasten) 

The  startling  verdict  m  the  Rodney  King 
case  may  have  'oeen  the  spark  that  ignited 
the  Los  Angeles  riots,  but  the  flammable 
material— unemployment,  illiteracy,  drugs- 
has  been  gathering  in  most  American  cities 
for  decades. 

Poverty  does  not  justify  crime;  m  fact,  the 
poor  are  more  often  victims  of  crime.  But  in 
the  wake  of  the  recent  violence,  with  law 
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and  order  restored,  the  economic  and  socm. 
Ills  of  inner-city  Los  Angeles  and  other  poor 
regions  of  our  country  remain  It  is  those 
problems  to  which  we  must  turn  if  we  want 
our  urban  neighborhoods  to  be  places  of 
peace  and  prosperity  once  again. 

It  is  clear  that  the  old  answers  of  the  left 
and  the  right  won  t  suffice  Neither  pouring 
money  into  people's  pockets,  nor  raining 
nightsticks  down  on  their  heads  is  the  an- 
swer to  what  ails  urban  America.  We  must 
stop  the  finger-pointing  and  blame-assigning 
and  get  to  work  solving  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty in  America. 

Enterprise  zones  are  a  good  idea  that  we 
know  work  and  can  pass  Congress  What  poor 
people  need  most  is  jobs  Not  dead-end. 
make-work  government  jobs  paid  for  by  tax- 
payers, but  full-time,  upwardly  mobile,  pri- 
vate-sector jobs.  With  Jobs,  the  poor  can  get 
off  welfare  and  out  of  public  housing,  tan 
find  better  health  care  and  save  for  a  home, 
or  education  for  their  kids  Jobs  equal  hope, 
which  is  in  short  supply  in  south-Central 
L.A..  Milwaukee.  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  and 
most  other  American  cities,  and  in  many 
poor,  rural  areas  as  well. 

Kncouraglng  businesses  to  invest  in  poor 
neighborhoods  to  create  Jobs  is  not  an  easy 
task  But  enterprise  zones  can  get  us  started 
It's  an  idea  with  roots  in  England,  and  was 
first  promoted  here  by  then  Reps.  Jack 
Kemp  and  Boh  Garcia,  a  conservative  and  a 
liberal,  more  than  a  decade  ago  We  believe 
enterprise  zones  will  target  economic  growth 
where  it  is  needed  most.  Not  by  law  or  by 
regulation,  but  by  making  Investments  along 
poverty-stricken  streets  so  financially  at- 
tractive that  businesses  will  not  be  able  to 
resist. 

Actually,  there  are  already  more  than  2.200 
enterprise  zones  in  America,  created  by  37 
states  in  their  impoverished  urban  and  rural 
regions.  With  only  state  and  local  incentives 
to  offer  businesses,  those  zones  have  gen- 
erated capital  investments  in  poor  neighbor- 
hoods in  excess  of  $28  billion  and  created 
more  than  258.000  jobs.  What  we  propose, 
through  our  Enterprise  Zone  Job-Creation 
Act.  is  to  add  federal  incentives  to  .SO  enter- 
prise zones  around  the  countr.v.  such  as: 

A  zero  capital-gains  rate  for  the  sale  of  a 
business  that  has  existed  in  a  zone  for  at 
least  two  years; 

A  tax  deduction  of  up  to  $50,000  a  year  for 
the  purchase  of  stock  in  small  companies  lo- 
cated in  an  enterprise  zone  (up  to  a  lifetime 
cap  of  $250.0001;  and 

A  5  percent  tax  credit  to  low-income  enter- 
prise zone  employees  (up  to  $625  per  worker 
per  year). 

The  combination  of  federal,  state,  and 
local  tax  incentives  will  attract  businesses 
to  poor  areas,  will  encourage  people  to  invest 
in  such  businesses,  and  will  stimulate  busi- 
nesses to  hire  and  train  unemployed  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  people  The  result- 
ing economic  growth  in  depressed  cities  and 
rural  areas  will  restore  the  tax  base  of  those 
communities,  while  reducing  the  demand  for 
expensive  social  services. 

There  Is  a  price  tag  to  create  federal  enter- 
prise zones--it  will  cost  $17  billion  in  lost 
tax  revenues  over  a  five-year  period  But 
that  price  Is  worth  bearing,  especially  when 
one  considers  the  nearly  $800  million  cost  of 
a  couple  of  days  of  rioting  in  just  one  Amer 
lean  city.  There  is  also  the  likelihood  that 
enterprise  zones  will,  by  virtue  of  the  eco- 
nomic growth  they  stimulate,  generate  new 
revenues  for  local,  state,  and  federal  govern- 
ments. As  businesses  thrive  in  enterprise 
zones,  they  will  pay  more  taxes.  And  the 
poor  people   they    hire  as   workers   will   no 
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housing,  and  other  basic  needs.  Poor  commu- 
nities in  America,  for  too  long  ■redlined"  by 
banks  and  other  businesses,  must  now  be 
■greenlined  '  for  growth,  so  that  those  who 
live  there  can  be  given  the  tools  to  succeed. 
We  hope  that  the  crisis  in  Los  Angeles, 
which  has  illuminated  the  crisis  in  poor 
neighborhoods  across  this  land,  will  shed 
light  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  where  enter- 
prise-zone bills  have  languished  for  too  long, 
it  is  time  to  break  through  the  partisan 
stalemate,  break  through  the  ideological 
conflicts,  and  pass  enterprise-zone  legisla- 
tion. As  President  John  Kennedy  said  during 
the  civil  rights  crisis  in  1963:  'We  face  a 
moral  crisis  as  a  country  and  as  a  people 
It  cannot  be  quieted  by  token  moves  or 
talk.  It  is  a  time  to  act.  Those  who  do  noth- 
ing are  inviting  shame,  as  well  as  violence 
Those  who  act  boldly  are  recognizing  right, 
as  well  as  reality  " 

We  don't  pretend  that  enterprise  zones 
alone  will  solve  the  crisis  of  the  poor  in 
America  Racism,  disease,  drug  abuse,  crime 
will  all  require  new  approaches  But  enter- 
prise zones  are  a  start.  They  do  work  In  the 
states,  the  laboratories  of  democracy,  and 
they  will  work  even  better  with  federal  in- 
centives. So  let's  seize  the  moment,  drop  the 
politics,  and  get  something  done. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Cohen  and  Raspberry- 
are  not  conservative  supply-siders. 
They  are  self- proclaimed  liberals  who 
are  willing  to  look  at  new  incentive- 
based  approaches  to  joblessness. 

Talk  to  Mayor  Tom  Bradley  in  Los 
Angeles.  Talk  to  the  inner-city  people 
in  Wisconsin,  where  State  enterprise 
zones  ai-e  already  showing  promise. 
They  will  tell  you  that  those  commu- 
nities need  to  be  preenlined  for 
growth — and  that  means  enterprise 
zones.  Now  more  than  ever  before,  it  is 
time  to  give  new  approaches  a  chance. 

Enterprise  zones  are  only  part  of  the 
solution.  We  need  to  promote  edu- 
cational choice  in  our  schools,  reform 
our  welfare  system  to  encourage  work, 
and  bring  the  dream  of  home  ownership 
to  public  housing  tenants. 

The  saddest  legacy  of  the  LA.  riots 
would  be  if  white  America  were  to  re- 
treat into  a  self-protective  shell,  as  if 
it  is  a  question  of  defending  a  peaceful 
"US"  against  a  rioting  "them.  ' 

In  America,  there  is  no  us  versus 
them.  There  is  only  us.  And  we  need  to 
do  all  we  can  to  start  including  those 
who  are  excluded  from  prosperity 
under  the  current  system. 

The  only  long-term  prescription  for 
prosperity,  racial  harmony,  and  social 
peace  is  economic  empowerment  at  the 
neighborhood  level.  Today,  we  are 
throwing  away  far  too  many  human  re- 
sources in  the  inner  city.  It  is  time  for 
a  serious  and  fundamental  change  in 
how  we  look  at  this  resource.  And 
that's  what  the  enterprise  zone  pro- 
posal is  all  about. 

If  we  do  not  pass  enterprise  zones 
within  the  next  45  days  or  so.  I  am 
afraid  that  we  will  be  waiting  for  an- 
other 10  years. 

In  the  meantime,  the  people  in  our 
inner  cities  will  continue  to  lose  jobs, 
continue  to  lose  hope,  and  continue  to 


loae  faith  in  America— and  the  Amer- 
ican dream. 

It  is  time  for  the  Senate  to  send  a 
message  of  hope  to  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed  people  in  our  poor 
neighborhoods  that  we  will  act  on  en- 
terprise zone  legislation  by  July  4.  1992. 

A  vote  for  the  Lieberman-Kasten 
sense-of-the-Senate  amendment  is  a 
vote  to  keep  that  hope  alive.  It  is  a 
vote  to  give  enterprise  zones  a  try.  It  is 
a  vote  to  begin  the  process  of  bringing 
jobs  to  our  inner  cities 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I.  Loo. 
rise  as  my  colleague  from  Oregon.  Sen- 
ator Hatfield,  has  to  congratulate  and 
commend  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

I  talked  a  bit  on  the  floor  3  or  4  hours 
ago  about  some  of  the  proposals  in  this 
so-called  urgent  supplemental.  Obvi- 
ously. I  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with 
some  of  them.  But  I  made  a  statement, 
and  then  I  did  not  complete  it  because 
I  thought  I  would  wait  for  another 
time. 

What  I  saitl  was,  surely  we  must  do 
something,  and  probably  it  must  be 
something  we  are  not  now  doing.  I  said 
it  had  better  be  innovative  and  dif- 
ferent. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  new  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wofford] 
has  been  speaking  that  way.  He  testi- 
fied before  one  of  the  committees  that 
I  am  on.  He  has  been  there.  He  is.  too, 
saying  we  had  better  do  some  things 
different  about  the  inner  cities — new 
and  innovative  things. 

One  of  the  things,  without  question, 
that  is  part  of  the  past  12.  15,  or  18 
years,  that  is  now  a  truism  about 
American  economics,  is  that  those  who 
are  undereducated.  and  who  have  not 
sought  to  become  educated  in  the  ba- 
sics, get  the  worst  jobs.  In  fact,  much 
of  the  evidence  of  the  decade  plus  the 
last  2  or  3  years  is  confused  because 
some  assigned  the  decade  in  a  macro- 
economic  sense  where  the  wealth  went. 
And  many  say  the  poor  did  not  get 
enough  of  the  wealth. 

The  big  truism  is  that  part  of  that  is 
that  those  who  are  undereducated  are 
poor,  for  the  most  part.  That  means 
immigrants,  that  means  dropouts,  that 
means  young  people,  who  have  for 
some  reason  or  another  not  had  family 
support  and  any  discipline,  have  chosen 
to  sidestep  the  process  of  getting  their 
talents  developed,  are  less  apt  to  get 
good  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  that  means  that  is  one 
of  our  problems  in  the  inner  city.  And 
it  probably  says  we  had  better  do  two 
things  we  are  not  doing.  One  is  we  had 
better  say  to  them  if  you  get  educated 
and  trained,  there  is  a  job.  You  cannot 
have  one  without  the  other  because 
you  cannot  ask  the  private  sector  to  go 
there  and  hire  people  unless  they  ca;; 
do  the  job.  You  cannot  ask  the  yount' 
person  or  the  unemployed  or  the  undei 
employed  to  get  trained  because  if  they 
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do  it  over  and  over  and  there  is  no  job. 
it  is  frustration  instead  of  optimism. 
So  one  thing  we  ought  to  try  is  the  en- 
terprise zone  concept. 

But  I  do  want  to  remind  the  Senate 
that  the  thing  we  ought  to  do,  that  is 
over  the  top  of  all  of  this,  is  do  what 
we  can  to  adopt  policies  that  permit 
America's  economy  to  grow.  Enterprise 
zones  without  an  American  economy 
that  is  growing  will,  perhaps,  work  for 
a  little  while,  or  in  an  isolated  manner. 
But  if  they  truly  are  taking  jobs  from 
other  parts  of  America,  where  there  are 
not  a  growing  inventory  of  jobs,  it  just 
will  not  work  for  very  long. 

So  I  want  to  try  the  enterprise  zones. 
I  hope  we  can  tie  to  it  real  training  and 
real  Jobs  from  the  area  for  the  enter- 
prise zone  businesses.  That  is  not  easy 
to  do.  You  cannot  tell  private  business 
you  are  private,  you  are  entrepreneurs, 
you  own  and  operate  your  business,  but 
do  it  our  way.  They  are  Just  not  going 
to  do  that  with  their  own  money.  They 
are  there  to  make  money.  That  may 
surprise  people— whether  it  is  a  bakery 
or  a  new  manufacturei'.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  knows  that. 

So  I  rise  to  indicate  my  support,  and 
hopefully  it  will  not  be  just  this  resolu- 
tion but  will  lead  to  the  legislation  be- 
fore we  leave  here  this  year  that  will 
start  the  ball  rolling  in  the  way  sug- 
gested. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  amendment.  I  do  not  believe  we 
need  a  rollcall  vote.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senate  may  proceed  with  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment?  If 
not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  amendment  1843. 

The  amendment  <No,  1843 1  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  do  any 
Senators  know  of  an  amendment  that 
may  he  called  up'^ 

Mr.  WELLSTONK  Mi  President,  I 
just  wanted  to  mention  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  that  I  have  one  or 
two  amendments.  I  am  just  waiting  to 
hear  from  Senator  Bradley  who  will 
be  back  in  touch  with  me  very  soon. 
We  will  let  you  know.  We  will  not 
delay  at  ali. 

Mr.  BYFD.  Very  well,  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr,  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
heard  fro;  i  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  that  he.  Senator  Dole,  or  some- 
one in  his  stead,  had  an  amendment. 
But  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  ask  him 
in  the  last  15  or  20  minutes.  He  told  me 
that  awhile  ago. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  wonder  if  we  could  as- 
certain whether  or  not  there  are  other 


amenaments  It  would  be  desirable  if 
we  could  complete  action  on  this  bill  at 
a  reasonably  early  hour  today,  and 
hopefully  be  able  to  go  to  the  rescis- 
sion bill  tomorrow  early. 

I  suggest  the  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  I)A.SCHI.E  .M:  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cor.ser.i  'nat  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caii  bt.-  !■'-^^  inded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orciered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Har- 
KIN]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the 
amendment  that  I  offered  this  after- 
noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Ml.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
this  time  to  compliment  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  ranking-  member  for  having 
brought  this  bill  to  the  floor.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  historic  bill  in  many  ways, 
and  a  very  important  bill  we  are  going 
to  be  discussing  tomorrow;  and  at  that 
time,  we  will  go  into  it  at  greater 
length,  the  problems  of  the  job  situa- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  how  we 
can  move  our  country  forward. 

This  bill  is  an  emergency  bill,  the 
first  step  of  trying  to  see  to  it  that 
people  throughout  the  United  States 
know  that  there  is  hope,  know  there  is 
a  chance  for  a  job. 

The  Lautenberg  amendment  is  well 
stated  to  be  an  amendment  to  take 
care  of  adults,  to  show  that  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  jobs  by  accelerating 
the  transit  program  and  other  related 
transportation  programs.  I  think  this 
is  an  excellent  start. 

We  must  also  be  taking  care  of  our 
younger  people,  and  this  was  the  Ken- 
nedy-Hatch amendment,  which  is  to 
say  that  we  will  have  summer  jobs  this 
summer.  And  we  are  trying  to  advance 
fund  this,  and  I  hope  the  President  will 
declare  this  to  be  an  emergency,  be- 
cause we  have  the  emergency  of  Chi- 
cago, and  we  have  the  emergency  of 
Los  Angeles.  But  the  emergency  of  Los 
Angeles  can  be  repeated  if  we  do  not 
take  steps  to  meet  the  basic  root  prob- 
lem   of  joblessness    in    our   big    cities 


among  our  youth.  So  we  have  that 
piece  also  m  this  puzzle  that  we  are 
trying  to  push  forward. 

1  hope  that  we  will  pass  this  bill  to- 
night, and  I  hope  the  President  will  de- 
clare the  necessary  emergencies,  so 
that  we  will  begin  to  provide  jobs  for 
our  people,  and  that  we  will  look  to- 
ward a  type  of  Marshall  plan — call  it 
WPA.  call  ;t  CCC,  or  call  it  anything 
you  wish— but  the  type  of  plan  where 
we  begin  to  give  jobs  for  people  and 
give  hope  to  them. 

I  hope  that  tomorrow  we  wiil  also 
look  at  the  long-range  planning  that  is 
necessary  for  this  country,  where  we 
will  look  toward  a  conversion  from  a 
cold  war.  or  in  effect,  a  war  economy, 
a  transition  to  a  peace  economy,  and 
that  in  the  course  of  that,  this  emer- 
gency bill  that  we  pass  today  begins  to 
mark  the  underpinning  for  a  longer 
range  program. 

I  still  believe  that  it  is  very  nec- 
essary that  governments  be  involved  in 
the  manner  in  which  people  have  their 
jobs,  people  have  security,  people  have 
confidence  in  where  and  how  they  are 
going.  Maybe  this  is  because  many  of 
us  grew  up  in  the  Depression,  and 
thereafter,  and  were  in  World  War  II 
and  saw  the  Government  a.ssist  the 
people.  We  also  know  that  the  other 
nations  with  whom  we  compete,  wheth- 
er they  be  Germany  or  the  European 
market  or  Japan  in  the  Asiatic  mar- 
ket, use  their  governments  to  great  ef- 
fect to  produce  jobs  for  their  people 
and  planning  and  organization  for  the 
direction  for  which  their  economy 
moves. 

We  have  not  chosen  to  do  this.  I  am 
not  saying  that  we  should  have  a  com- 
pletely directed  economy  like  Japan.  I 
do  not  believe  a  country  of  our  size  will 
operate  on  that  type  of  basis.  But  I  do 
think  that  it  is  possible  for  this  coun- 
try to  do  some  planning  and  to  do  some 
help  through  its  Government  agencies 
to  see  to  it  that  the  private  sector  op- 
erates both  fairly,  efficiently,  and  with 
a  great  deal  of  heart — not  greed,  but 
heart — toward  its  workers,  toward  its 
consumers,  and  toward  the  people  of 
this  country,  who  are  dependent  upon 
the  great  economic  engine  for  their 
livelihood  and  for  their  quality  of  life. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  we  will  begin 
to  do  more  both  planning  and  Govern- 
ment assistance  as  we  go  along.  Many 
of  us  have  seen  this  done  very  well  by 
governments.  I  know  it  is  in  vogue  now 
to  say  government  is  bad  or  govern- 
ment cannot  help,  or  that  government 
is  inefficient.  Governments  are  not 
supposed  to  run  every  operation  in  the 
country.  Governments  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  efficient.  Governments  are 
supposed  to  help  private  business  by 
giving  It  direction  and  strategic  plan- 
ning and  some  assistance,  as  we  are 
trying  to  do  m  this  bill,  when  there  has 
been  a  breakdown.  I  think  this  applies 
to  many  areas,  and  the  summer  youth 
program  is  one  of  them,  a  program  to 
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assist    p^'ople   to  obtain  jobs;  and  the 
transit  provrram  is  another. 

Wf  (list  ussed  this  mornint?  the  edu- 
cation prdk'rarn.  and  I  think  the  edu- 
cation pro^ifrani  I  would  not  do  what 
the  President  has  suffgested,  taking 
fcOO  million  and  building  500  schools.  I 
would  take  it  and  put  it  in  five  cities. 
Pick  five  cities  and  take  your  $500  mil- 
lion and  put  $100  million  in  each  one 
and  get  a  result;  rebuild  some  of  those 
schools  .md  give  hope  to  those  areas. 
That  is  what  this  bill  is  really  all 
about. 

It  has  two  parts.  One  is  to  give  direct 
aid  where  we  have  had  the  disaster  of 
the  riots  in  certain  cities,  and  the  sec- 
ond part  is  to  look  at  the  future  to  pre- 
vent them  from  occurring  again.  Both 
adult  jobs  and  summer  youth  jobs.  I 
hope,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
work  with  the  Mayor,  board  of  trade 
here,  and  others  to  see  to  it  that  sum- 
mer jobs  are  available  in  this  city  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  the  youth  of 
this  city.  This  is  having  heart  in  gov- 
ernment, and  I  think  this  is  the  thing 
that  is  very  necessary. 

Again.  I  compliment  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
ranking  member,  and  the  leadership  for 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor.  But  I 
think  we  should  understand  what  we 
are  doing.  This  is  not  a  mechanical 
thing.  This  is  not  just  waiving  a  per- 
centage. This  is  an  attempt  by  Govern- 
ment to  say  to  its  people:  We  are 
reaching  out  a  hand,  and  we  are  trying 
to  give  you  something  that  gives  you 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  this 
society.  And  that  is  the  great  hallmark 
of  America.  I  hope  that  we  never  forget 
it,  and  I  hope  that  we  have  more  days 
like  today  where  we  attempt  to  do 
something  about  it. 

I  think  we  can  do  a  great  deal  more. 
I  hope  the  President  will  sign  this  bill. 
and  I  hope  he  will  recognize  the  emer- 
gency nature  of  all  of  the  parts  of  it 
As  the  Senator  from  Montana  said.  I 
hope  he  recognizes  that  there  will  be 
other  bills  that  will  come  before  us  for 
other  parts  of  the  country.  We  are  all 
In  this  together.  We  are  one  and,  as 
one,  the  Government  is  our  only  com- 
mon touchstone  among  all  of  these  var- 
ious businesses,  all  of  these  various  ge- 
ographic areas,  all  of  these  various 
States.  The  Federal  Government 
should  step  up  to  its  responsibility,  as 
it  is  doing  tonight.  I  hope  it  will  do  it 
tomorrow  and  the  day  after  that  and 
the  day  after  that. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  Its  time,  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
President  pro  tempore  [Mr.  ByrdJ. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

that    the    3-day    layover    requirement 

provided    in   section    1017(d)(4)    of   the 


Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  be 
waived  for  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  4990. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection'' 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object,  let  me 
just  make  a  few  comments,  if  the 
chairman  will  permit  me  to  do  this,  as 
an  explanation  of  sort  of  the  feeling  we 
have  as  to  the  importance  of  this  unan- 
imous-consent request. 

First  of  all,  I  recount  the  fact  that 
we  are  hoping  to  wind  up  on  this  sup- 
plemental. We  have  reached  a  finality 
of  our  rescission  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives,  so  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  really  has  two 
unfinished  bills.  Between  now  and  our 
recess  for  the  Memorial  Day  weekend, 
we  have  to  complete  these  two  bills. 

I  understand  further  that,  under  the 
Budget  Act.  if  we  did  not  gain  unani- 
mous consent,  we  could  motion  up  the 
question  in  order  to  waive  the  3-day  re- 
quirement. I  want  to  say,  just  as  one 
leader  of  the  bill,  that  we  are  bending; 
the  chairman  and  I  and  other  members 
of  the  committee  are  bending  every  ef- 
fort to  clean  up  this  very  important 
piece  of  business,  dire  supplemental 
and  the  rescission  package  coming 
along. 

And  if  we  can  get  these  amendments 
completed  we  will  have  this  out  of  our 
agenda  very  quickly  But  we  still  have 
to  get  the  3-day  rule  waived.  Therefore, 
I  will  not  object,  and  I  am  very  hopeful 
our  colleagues  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
will  cooperate  fully  on  both  this  par- 
ticular bill  and  the  rescission  bill  once 
it  is  either  brought  up  by  unanimous 
consent  or  motioned  up  restraining  any 
efforts  to  amend  on  rescission  matters. 
So  I  will  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Republican  counter- 
part on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Mr.  Hatfield. 

May  I  say  to  Mr.  Hatfield  that  I  in- 
tend to  oppose  any  amendment  to  the 
rescission  bill.  I  hope  that  we  can  fin- 
ish the  pending  measure  soon  and  go 
home  for  the  evening.  My  wife  has  the 
shingles,  and  had  a  very  severe  bout 
with  the  shingles  and  I  need  to  be  home 
with  her.  And  both  of  us  will  be  joined 
later  this  evening  by  our  little  dog 
Billy  Byrd.  and  then  on  tomorrow  I 
hope  to  finish  action  on  the  rescissions 
bill. 

I  have  not  opposed  amendments  to 
this  bill,  but  I  will  oppose  amendments 
to  the  rescission  measure  unless  there 
is  something  that  I  do  not  see  now  that 
makes  it  absolutely  necessary  for  me 
to  support  in  order  to  get  that  bill 
through.  And  I  do  not  foresee  that. 

I  think  we  ought  to  act  on  that  bill 
tomorrow  and  I  hope  no  Senators  will 
offer  amendments.  We  have  acted  in 
good  faith  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  this  side,  we  have  acted  in 


good  faith  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee's conferences  that  have  taken 
place  on  the  rescissions  bill,  and  we 
have  worked  hard  We  have  produced  a 
good  product.  It  is  a  product  of  com- 
promise. It  was  not  everything  I  like 
but  that  is  the  way  with  compromi.ses. 
So  I  join  in  the  expression  of  inten- 
tions and  wishes  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr  Hatfield].  And  I  assure 
him  that,  as  I  say.  I  will  do  everything 
I  can  to  get  the  rescissions  bill  passed 
tomorrow,  hopefully  without  any 
amendments,  so  that  we  can  send  it  on 
down  to  the  President. 

Mr.   HATFIELD.    Mr.    President,   will 
the  Senator  yield  a  minute'' 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  like  to  add  a 
further  dimension  to  the  Senator's  re- 
quest that  we  finish  this  very  quickly. 
The  Senator,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee indicated  about  his  wife  being 
home  where  she  has  been  ill  and  he 
wants  to  be  with  her. 

I  would  like  to  also  say  this  is  my 
grandson's  6th  birthday.  I  would  like  to 
spend  a  little  time  before  he  has  to  go 
to  bed  tonight  and  get  him  ready  to  go 
to  school  tomorrow.  I  would  like  to  add 
that  dimension  to  get  our  colleagues 
here  to  complete  the  business  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  certainly  can  appreciate 
the  Senator's  desire  to  be  with  his 
grandson  on  his  birthday. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  in  the  past 
moved  third  reading,  and  I  have  made 
threats  to  make  that  motion,  and  they 
did  not  prove  to  be  empty  threats  last 
year  on  one  particular  occasion  that 
Senators  will  well  remember. 

I  say  at  this  point  just  to  urge  Sen- 
ators if  they  have  amendments  that 
they  come  to  the  floor  now  while  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  offer  them  and  get 
their  amendments  debated  and  acted 
on 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  Senate  is  acting 
today  to  provide  needed  funds  for  the 
Nation's  disaster  assistance  programs. 

And  I  want  to  recognize  and  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations. Senator  Bykd,  and  Sen- 
ator H.^TFIELD,  the  ranking  member, 
for  their  efforts  to  move  this  legisla- 
tion expeditiously. 

Three  short  weeks  ago,  beginning  on 
the  evening  of  April  29  this  Nation  was 
plunged  into  several  days  of  the  most 
destructive  and  bloody  civil  unrest  in 
more  than  a  century. 


The  wonders  of  electronic  media  gave 
the  entire  world  the  opportunity  to 
watch  as  hoodlums,  hooligans,  and 
thugs  proceeded  to  tear  apart  south- 
central  Los  Angeles  and  the  greater 
Los  Angeles  area. 

.\nd  when  it  was  over  after  a  com- 
bined force  of  over  10.000  National 
Guardsmen.  P>deral.  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  officers  was  able  to 
prevail  and  establish  law  and  order — 
Los  Angeles  looked  to  begin  puking  up 
the  pieces 

The  toll  ivom  these  few  short  days  of 
pillaging  and  noting  has  been  tremen- 
dous. 

At  least  58  deaths  and  over  2,300  inju- 
ries. 

Over  5.300  structure  fire  calls. 

City  of  Los  Angeles  estimates  $33 
million  in  extraordinary  costs  to  re- 
spond to  the  rioting.  LAPD  put  in  al- 
most 200.000  hours  of  ovei'time  to  re- 
spond at  a  rough  cost  of  $21  million, 
.^nd  this  is  just  the  beginning.  Local 
and  State  officials  are  still  adding  up 
the  costs. 

We  saw  entire  communities  go  up  in 
flames.  Businesses  that  took  years  of 
sweat  and  hard  work  to  build  were  de- 
stroyed. Livelihoods  were  destroyed. 
Property  was  pillaged.  This  was  the 
most  senseless  and  mindless  looting 
and  killing  and  burning  we  have  seen 
in  over  a  century. 

Now,  the  time  has  come  for  the  Na- 
tion to  join  hands— the  political  leader- 
ship to  join  hands  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  help  heal  the  wounds.  We  all 
recognize  this  fact.  Members  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  the  President,  and 
others  have  stated  that  we  must  move 
forward. 

This  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  is  a  necessary  first  step.  And  let 
me  underline  that  this  is  just  the  first 
step.  This  is  not  a  debate  about  urban 
policy.  This  is  a  bill  that  will  ensure 
the  Federal  Government  can  make 
good  on  its  obligations  under  Federal 
disaster  assistance  programs. 

The  funding  in  this  bill  will  go  into 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  and  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration disaster  assistance  accounts 
to  help  all  communities  that  have  ex- 
perienced disaster  this  year.  It  may 
come  as  a  surprise  to  many,  but  the 
President  has  already  declared  27  disas- 
ters this  year.  Just  last  evening  the 
President  declared  a  Federal  disaster 
in  response  to  major  flooding  in  V'ir- 
ginia.  This  bill  will  help  those  Virginia 
communities. 

Just  a  quick  glance  shows  that  19 
States  and  territorial  possessions  will 
V.enefit  from  this  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill,  including  communities 
:n  .Massachusetts.  Maine.  Washington, 
New  Hampshire.  Iowa.  Texas,  and  Min- 
nesota to  name  but  a  few. 

•Since  the  fiscal  year  began.  Califor- 
nia has  seen  the  Oakland  fires,  Ventura 
floods,  and  the  Humboldt  earthquake 
devastate     California's     communities. 


The  State  of  California  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  simply  without  the  re- 
sources to  respond  to  all  of  the  needs 
created  by  these  events. 

.•\n(i  now  Los  Angeles.  This  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  is  needed  to 
help  innocent  victims  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les riots;  the  families  and  shopowners 
and  community  residents  who  have 
seen  their  communities  and  livelihoods 
torn  apart.  We  cannot  turn  a  blind  eye 
toward  them  and  let  this  bill  become 
hostage  to  a  larger  debate  on  urban 
policy.  The  time  will  come  for  that  de- 
bate. 

Let  us  take  a  lesson  from  the  hun- 
dreds of  volunteers  that  flooded  the 
streets  of  Los  Angeles,  with  brooms 
and  shovels,  to  start  the  cleanup.  Hol- 
l.vwood  celebrities  took  up  positions 
next  to  burned-out  shopowners  and 
suburbanites.  People  from  all  walks  of 
life  and  others  joined  in  and  helped  the 
firefighters  i-espond  to  hundreds  of  fires 
in  the  L.A.  area.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
what  America  stands  for:  helping  peo- 
ple when  they  are  down,  lending  a  help- 
ing hand  to  those  who  are  in  need. 

They  saw  the  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion and  went  to  w-ork  immediately  to 
effect  change.  They  went  to  work  to 
make  a  difference  for  their  commu- 
nities. Let  us  show  them  that  we  can 
do  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  is  not  the  cure-all  for 
Los  Angeles  or  any  other  community 
that  has  been  designated  a  natural  dis- 
aster. It  is  a  first  start  to  help  honest- 
to-good  people  get  their  lives  back  to- 
gether. 

I  want  to  echo  the  remarks  Chairman 
BYRD  made  at  the  outset  of  this  debate. 
We  are  not  here  to  condone  or  reward 
the  lawlessness  that  occurred  in  Los 
Angeles.  Like  you.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
appalled  and  shocked— the  entire  Na- 
tion was  disgusted— by  the  absolutely 
senseless  beating  of  an  innocent  truck 
driver.  I  do  not  want  one  penny  of  the 
American  taxpayer's  hard-earned 
money  to  go  to  reward  the  looters  or 
arsonists.  Let  us  be  clear,  this  bill  will 
not  do  that,  and  I  intend  to  clarify  this 
point  at  a  later  time. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  am  con- 
cerned with  the  additional  $1.45  billion 
in  funding  this  bill  would  provide  to  a 
series  of  programs  that  are.  at  this 
point,  unrelated  to  the  disaster  assist- 
ance process.  These  are  issues  that 
should  be  debated  in  a  larger  context, 
not  as  a  part  of  this  vehicle.  I  am  also 
concerned  that  this  $1.45  billion  is  not 
offset,  it  is  simply  an  add-on  to  the  al- 
ready too  large  deficit. 

I  understand  the  very  good  intention 
behind  this  provision  of  the  bill.  All  of 
us  agree.  Mr.  President,  that  if  we  are 
to  have  an  urban  initiative,  it  must  be 
done  very  quickly.  The  programs  work 
and  they  deserve  our  support.  But  they 
must  be  addressed  m  a  larger  context. 
not  as  a  part  of  a  disaster  assistance 
bill,  and  we  must  do  so  in  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible manner. 


Mr.  President,  this  is  important  leg- 
islation to  the  State  of  California  and 
the  Los  Angeles  community.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  it  their  full  support. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
Ford  I,  The  Senator  from  Minnesota 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  throughout  this 
day  given  a  lot  of  consideration  to  pro- 
posing several  amendments.  To  make  a 
long  story  short,  these  amendments 
would  have  provided  some  additional 
funding  for  the  kind  of  package  of  re- 
sources that  we  have  now  developed  to 
respond  to  our  cities.  One  amendment 
would  have  taken  several  billion  from 
rescissions,  military  budget,  defense 
budget,  and  transferred  that  money,  in 
addition  to  the  package  that  Senator 
Byrd  and  Senator  Kennedy  have  of- 
fered. 

The  reason  1  considered  that  amend- 
ment with  Senator  Bradley  from  New 
Jersey,  and  indeed  another  amendment 
which  went  in  the  same  direction,  is 
that  I  believe  that  while  this  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriations  bill 
is  important,  alongside  the  concerns 
and  circumstances  of  people  that  live 
in  our  cities,  it  really  is  very  little, 

I  want  to.  in  a  moment,  defer  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  then 
maybe  speak  in  reaction  to  some  of 
what  he  will  have  to  say  on  the  floor. 

But  I  just  want  to  hold  up  here.  Mr. 
President,  this  survey  of  U.S.A.  public 
works  projects  to  fight  the  recession 
now.  compiled  by  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors.  I  have  to  tell  you,  maybe 
when  the  mayors  say  that  in  order  to 
really  respond  to  the  pain  in  our  cities 
and  urban  America  they  need  $40  bil- 
lion, that  is  too  much,  maybe  it  is  $30 
billion,  but  it  certainly  is  a  lot  more 
than  $2  billion. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  support  this 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  will 
be  able  to  respond  to  joblessness,  to 
homelessness.  to  children  who  do  not 
have  opportunities,  to  housing,  and  to 
so  many  pressing  needs  in  urban  Amer- 
ica with  so  little  by  way  of  resources. 
This  is  important,  but  I  want  so  much 
for  it  only  to  be  the  first  step. 

So,  Mr.  President,  let  me  just  say  at 
the  beginning  that  I  think  we  will  not 
be  able  to  respond  to  our  cities,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  invest  in  our  own  domes- 
tic economy,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
generate  jobs  and  opportunities  for 
people,  and  we  will  not  be  able  to  pro- 
vide real  educational  opportunities  for 
young  people  in  our  country  until  we 
have  some  real  reduction  in  the  defense 
budget,  until  we  bring  the  wall  down, 
and  until  we  waive  that  budget  agree- 
ment of  1990. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and 
myself  did  not  introduce  the  amend- 
ment because  the  votes  would  probably 
not  have  been  there  tonight.  But  I  am 
telling  you  something.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  the  votes  will  be  there. 
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Ml".  President.  I  apoloffize  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey— I  am  talking  a 
little  more  at  the  beginning,  but  it  is 
hard  to  stop— if  he  will  just  let  me 
complete  this  thought. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  woke  up  this 
morning.  I  looked  at  the  front  page  of 
the  paper  and  there  was  a  quote  from 
one  of  the  leaders  in  our  country,  talk- 
ing about  how  the  problem  in  the  cities 
is  the  values  of  the  poor,  the  values  of 
the  poor  that  live  in  the  city.  I  wonder 
about  the  values  of  those  people  in 
power  who  are  pretty  good  when  it 
comes  to  photo  opportunities,  but  not 
so  good  when  it  comes  to  substantive 
public  policy  that  will  make  a  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  President.  I  just  feel  so  strongly 
that  we  must  get  out  of  this  strait- 
jacket,  we  must  be  able  to  govern,  we 
must  be  able  to  respond  to  what  has 
happened  in  Los  Angeles  and  other 
cities  And  even  if  it  had  nor  happened, 
we  still  ought  to  be  listening  to  people 
and  seeing  what  is  happening  in  our 
urban  communities,  and  understanding 
that  until  we  invest  in  people,  until  we 
invest  In  our  communities,  we  will  not 
do  well  as  a  nation.  We  will  not  do 
well.  I  think  the  key  to  that  will  be  to 
keep  a  strong  defense,  but  transfer 
some  money  from  a  $290  billion  or 
thereabouts  military  budget  to  our 
cities,  to  our  rural  communities,  to  our 
own  people. 

I  think  that  is  going  to  be  next  on 
the  agenda.  It  has  to  be.  otherwise 
what  we  are  doing  is  way  too  little. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  .Jersey, 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
subject  we  are  debating  today  is  wheth- 
er money  should  be  spent  to  provide 
summer  jobs  for  kids  in  urban  areas.  I 
will  support  this  bill.  I  think  it  is  an 
important  bill.  It  is  a  kind  of  Band-Aid. 
but  it  is  needed,  and  I  think  that  it  will 
pass  overwhelmingly. 

The  question  is.  Are  we  going  to  do 
more?  Are  we  going  to  expend  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  begin  to  make  a 
difference  in  urban  America  in  the 
prospects  for  jobs,  in  the  efforts  to 
confront  and  reduce  violence,  and  in  ef- 
forts to  strengthen  the  families  of 
urban  America? 

That  will  cost  money.  The  question 
is.  Where  will  the  money  come  from? 

We  happen  to  be  at  a  unique  histori- 
cal circumstance  where  the  end  of  the 
cold  war  allows  us  to  use  resources 
which  were  used  for  defense  expendi- 
tures to  protect  our  Nation  from  an  ob- 
vious military  threat  and  instead  use 
that  money  here  at  home  to  protect 
ourselves  against  the  threat  that  exists 
here  at  home  in  terms  of  violence  on 
the  streets,  family  disintegration,  and 
the  need  to  create  jobs. 

We  cannot  seem  to  do  that,  however, 
because  of  the  Budget  Act  of  1990.  a 
provision  of  which  was  the  capping 
folly  on  a  decade  of  follies.  It  was  the 


so-called  budget  wall  which  says  that  if 
you  cut  defense  spending,  you  need  60 
votes  to  take  that  defense  spending  and 
use  it  on  domestic  programs.  Only  51 
votes  to  increase  taxes,  however.  But 
to  cut  defense  spending  and  use  that 
money  for  pressing  domestic  needs,  it 
takes  60  votes. 

That  was  an  agreement  entered  into 
by  few  people  in  this  body,  but  ratified 
by  the  majority  of  this  body.  This  was 
an  agreement  entered  into  a  good  faith, 
even  though  it  was  wrong,  and  I  said  so 
at  the  time 

Subsequent  to  that,  of  course,  came 
the  end  of  communism  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  end  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Subsequent  to  that,  of  course,  came 
Los  Angeles  and  a  new  focus  on  the 
needs  of  urban  America.  Yet  here  we 
are.  locked  in  this  straitjacket  of  a 
making  in  the  fall  of  1990.  before  the 
end  of  the  cold  war  and  before  a  new 
focus  on  the  needs  of  urban  .America. 

I  began  to  try  to  tear  down  that  wall 
in  the  spring  of  1991.  We  did  not  do  too 
well  then.  In  the  spring  of  1992  we  came 
back  and  tried  again.  And  the  last  at- 
tempt to  break  the  walls  down  so  we 
could  take  money  from  defense  and  use 
it  in  nondefense  was  made  March  26  of 
this  year  We  got  50  votes.  We  need  60 
votes.  If  we  do  not  get  60  votes,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  get  the  resources  that 
are  needed  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
urban  America— 60  votes.  So  we  need  10 
more  votes 

In  the  next  month,  during  which 
time  an  urban  initiative  will  be  put  to- 
gether and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
try  to  achieve  bipartisan  support  for 
that,  we  simply  need  to  get  those  10  ad- 
ditional votes.  Otherwise,  at  a  time 
where  the  needs  are  clear,  we  will  have 
tied  ourselves,  like  Gulliver  with  the 
Lilliputians,  in  the  hinds  of  arcane  pro- 
cedure. And  the  country  will  suffer. 

So  it  is  a  very  simple  proposition.  Do 
we  take  money  that  was  meant  to 
counter  the  threat  that  no  longer  ex- 
ists and  use  that  money  here  at  home 
to  counter  the  threats  to  the  well- 
being  of  all  of  us.  represented  by  the 
combination  of  joblessness,  violence  on 
the  streets,  and  deteriorating  family 
structure  in  our  cities":" 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota that  1  will  be  with  him.  and  I 
will  be  working  to  try  to  get  those  10 
additional  votes.  Frankly,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  any  Senator  who  talks  about 
the  needs  of  urban  America,  or  who 
cares  about  the  lives  in  urban  America, 
to  do  everything  he  or  she  can.  to  not 
onl.v  produce  those  votes  but  to  make 
sure  that  they  are  counted  voting  the 
breaking  down  these  walls. 

Mr.  President,  tonight  is  not  a  night 
to  celebrate  a  great  accomplishment. 
It  is  Just  a  little  beginning,  a  Band-Aid 
But  it  is  clearly  a  time  to  try  to  put 
the  Senate  on  record  as  to  what  is  be- 
fore us.  what  the  needs  are.  and  what  is 
required  to  make  a  difference. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  just  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey . 

I  think  our  position  has  been  made 
pretty  clear.  I  think  it  is  the  position 
of  many  Senators.  I  thank  Senator 
B'i'RD  for  his  leadership. 

I  am  going  to  be  very  pleased  to  vote 
for  this.  I  just  want  to  make  sure  when 
I  go  back  to  Minnesota  and  I  meet  with 
kids  and  I  meet  with  people  in  our 
communities,  whether  they  be  urban  or 
rural,  that  I  am  able  to  say  to  them. 
look.  I  know  we  are  not  yet  responding 
in  full— and  I  do  not  want  to  just  tell 
them  It  Is  because  of  a  budget  agree 
menl.  That  does  not  mean  anything  to 
people.  People  want  to  know  whether 
or  not  we  are  really  going  to  respond  to 
their  concerns,  to  what  really  faces 
them,  staring  them  in  the  face. 

I  support  the  sentiments  of  Senator 
BR.^DLEY.  I  am  pleased  he  spoke  to- 
night. I  hope  with  Senator  Bradley. 
Senatoi-  Wirth.  who  just  came  in.  and 
many  other  Senators— 60  at  least^-we 
will  be  able,  the  sooner  the  better,  to 
really  have  some  reductions  in  the  de- 
fense budget  and  transfer  that  to  oui 
own  domestic  economy  in  so  many 
areas  where  we  now  need  to  get  strong 

In  the  last  analysis,  real  strength  be- 
gins at  home. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida 

Mr.  GRAHAM  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold for  a  momenf 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  will  withhold. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  if  I  might 
be  recognized  just  for  a  minute.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  for  withholding.  1  just  want  to 
note  again  on  the  issue  of  the  walls,  if 
there  is  anything  that  we  are  here  to 
do.  as  we  have  said  in  this  debate,  over 
and  over  and  over  again,  it  is  to  make 
decisions  about  national  priorities. 

The  cold  war  is  over.  Here  we  are.  be- 
ginning to  focus  at  last  on  some  domes- 
tic priorities,  a  very  significant  and 
pressing  need.  Yet  we  are  trying  to 
have  it — in  many  ways— both  ways,  by 
saying  what  we  are  going  to  do  is  to 
put  this  on  the  further  deficit.  We  are 
going  to  pass  this  debt  on  and  not  pay 
for  it.  We  ought  to  be  paying  for  it.  I 
think  most  people  in  this  country 
know  how  we  ought  to  do  it  Our  job 
now  is  to  get  the  60  votes  to  make  sure 
we  can  do  that. 

There  is  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done,  but 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  others  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  get  those  60  votes. 

I  once  again  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Wellsto.se  )  The  Senator  from  Florida 
has  the  floor. 


.\MKNDMENT  NO     1844 

(Purpose:  To  amend  title  23.  United  States 
Coiif    rtvar'iir.if  a<ivance  construction  j 

Mr  ORAHAM  Mr.  President.  I  send 
<in  .imendment  to  the  desk  and  a.sk  for 
■it.s  immediate  con.sideration. 

The  PRE.SIDING  riFFICKR  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr  Gr.^h.jlmI 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1844. 

Mr  GRAHAM  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ronseiit  ihat  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows 

Insert    the    following    at    the    appropriate 

[lia.  f 

SECTIO.S  1.  TKCH.VU  Al.  (  (dUUXTlUN-S. 

Section  115  of  title  23.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended— 

(li  by  striiting  the  heading  of  subsection 
'ai  and  inserting  the  following  new  heading: 

■SfBSTITUTE.     CO.NGESTION     MITIGATION     AND 

AIR  Quality  Improvement.  Surf.\ce 
Transportation.  Bridge.  Planning,  and 
Research  Projects.'; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a>— 

I  A)  by  striking  clause  (ii  of  paragraph 
1 1 1(A)  and  inserting  the  following  new  clause: 

■■(i)  has  obligated  all  funds  apportioned  or 
allocated  to  it  under  section  103(e)(4)(H). 
104(b)(2).  104(b)(3).  104(f).  144.  or  307  of  this 
title,  or"': 

(B)  by  striking  subparagraph  (A)  of  para- 
ifraph  (2i  and  inserting  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(A)  prior  to  commencement  of  the  project 
the  Secretary  approves  the  project  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Secretary  approves 
other  projects,  and  ":  and 

(C)  by  striking  paragraph  (3); 

(3)  in  the  heading  of  subsection  (b).  by 
striking  'Primarv  "  and  inserting  "National 
Highway  Syste.m ': 

(4)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b).  by 
striking  •Federal-aid  primary  system"  and 
inserting  "National  Highway  System":  and 

(Di  in  subsection  (o.  by  striking  "152.". 

(6i  by  striking  subsection  (d)  of  section  115 
and  inserting  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Limitation  on  .Advanced  Funding.— 
The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an  applica- 
tion under  this  section  unless  an  authoriza- 
tion for  section  103(e)(4).  104.  144.  or  307  of 
this  title,  as  the  case  may  be.  is  in  effect  for 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  application  is 
soucrht  beyond  the  currently  authorized 
funds  for  each  state.  No  applications  may  be 
approved  which  will  exceed  the  State's  ex- 
pected apportionment  of  such  authoriza- 
Mons,  ' 

.Mr.  GHAHA.M  .M:  President,  the 
.intendment  I  have  offered  is  the  es- 
se r..e  (if  legislation  I  have  earlier  in- 
trndui  ed.  It  relates  to  a  subject  very 
eio.se  to  that  which  was  raised  by  the 
amendment  previously  adopted  by  the 
.Senator  from  New  Jersey,  Senator 
Lautenbehg. 

Since  1956,  in  our  highway  program, 
there  has  been  a  concept  of  advanced 
eonstruL:lion  Essentially,  that  concept 
.said  that  if  a  project  had  been  approved 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, that  a  .State  could  commence 
construction  on  that  project  and.  when 
!t  reached  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 


Federal  Government  was  prepared  to 
fund  that  project,  we  would  be  eligible 
for  the  regular  Federal  State  match. 

It  does  not  add  any  additional  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government.  It  does  not 
result  in  any  additional  income  to  the 
.States.  What  it  does  allow  is  for  States 
to  manage  their  transportation  funds 
in  a  way  in  which  they  can  accelerate 
projects  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

This  item  continued  this  provision 
for  advanced  construction  which  was  in 
the  Federal  highway  law  from  1956 
until  the  adoption  of  the  1991  Surface 
Transportation  Act.  Most  of  those  in- 
volved in  that  act  state  that  it  was  an 
oversight,  an  error  that  it  was  not  con- 
tinued. This  provision  has  the  strong 
support  of  State  highway  officials,  the 
Governors,  and  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

I  understand  that  this  amendment 
has  been  cleared.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  BYRD.  .Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mi-   GRAHAM.  I  vield. 

.Mr  HVRD  Mr  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised all  sides  have  cleared  this  amend- 
ment as  well  as  have  the  authorizing 
committees. 

I.  therefore,  am  ready  to  proceed  to  a 
vote,  and  I  am  glad  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  appreciate  that  very 
generous  statement  by  the  chairman 
and  ask.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is  no 
further  debate,  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKK.  If  there 
be  no  further  debate,  the  tjuestion  is  on 
agreeinsr  to  the  amendment. 

The  aniendment  ''So.  18-14'  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

amendment  no.  1845 

(Purpose,    To    provide    supplemental    appro- 
priations for  the  national  and  community 
service  st,ate  arrant  program) 
Mr.    WOFFORD.    Mr.    President,    for 
myself  and  Senator  MIKULSKI,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The     Senator     from     Pennsylvania     (Mr. 
WoFEORij).  for  himself  and  Ms,  Mikulski,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1845 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,   Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendmend  is  as  follows: 
Beginning    on    page    4    line    7    strike    al! 
through  page  6  line  ::  of  the  bill  and  insert 
the  following: 

Department  of  Labor 
(aj     Su.mmer     Youth     E.vi-i.oy.ment     and 
Training     Pr(X3rams  — For    an     additional 


amount  to  carry  out  part  B  of  title  II  of  t.^e 
Job  Training  Partnership  .^ct.  $675,000,000: 
Provided.  That  such  amount  shall  be  ex- 
pended by  — 

1 1 1  first  allocatinic  the  amount  so  that — 

(.\)  50  percent  of  the  amount  shall  be  allot- 
ted on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of 
economically  disadvantage  adults,  as  defined 
m  accordance  w".th  section  4i8i  of  such  Act. 
within  each  State,  as  compared  to  the  total 
number  of  such  economically  disadvantage 
adults  in  all  States: 

(b)  25  percent  shall  be  allotted  on  the  basis 
of  the  relative  concentration  of  such  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  adults  within  each 
State  as  compared  to  the  total  concentration 
of  such  economically  disadvantaged  adults 
in  all  States:  and 

(C '  25  percent  shall  be  allotted  on  the  basis 
of  the  relative  number  of  unemployed  indi- 
viduals, as  defined  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 4(25)  of  such  Act,  who  reside  in  each 
State  as  compared  to  the  total  number  of 
such  unemployed  individuals  in  all  States: 
and  (2 1  adjusting  the  sums  so  allocated— 

<  A'  to  ensure  that  each  State  with  a  teen- 
age youth  unemployment  rate  above  the  1991 
average  teenage  youth  unemployment  rate. 
as  calculated  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stand- 
ards, shall  receive  not  less  than  the  State 
would  have  received  if  such  amount  had  been 
allotted  in  accordance  with  section  201(b)  of 
such  Act:  and 

(B)  by  reducing  the  sums  received  by 
States  not  described  in  subparagraph  (Ai  on 
a  pro  rata  basis. 

(b)  N.1T10NAL  and  CoMMUNrrY  Service  — 
For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  title 
I  of  the  National  and  Community  Service 
.•\ct  of  1990.  $2,=., 000.000, 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  I  just  sent  to  the  desk  will 
provide  S25  million  to  the  Commission 
on  National  and  Communit.v  Service. 
This  year  that  commission  received  re- 
quests for  over  $226  million  with  only 
S67.5  million  to  distribute.  These  are 
projects  in  every  State  that  are  ready 
to  go,  to  engage  young  people  in 
projects  that  would  make  a  difference 
m  their  community  and  in  their  lives. 

This  amendment  would  not  add  any 
new  money  to  this  bill.  It  would  reduce 
the  S700  million  provided  to  the  sum- 
mer .youths  program  and  assign  that 
S25  million  to  these  youth  corps  pro- 
grams which  have  proved  themselves 
an  effective  way  to  transform  the  lives 
of  the  young  people  while  making  a 
contribution  through  work  to  their 
communities. 

I  have  talked  with  Senator  Ke.vnedy 
and  Senator  n.«,TCK.  and  they  support 
this  amendment  I  understand  that  it 
is  supported  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am.  per- 
sonally glad  to  accept  this,  but  I  think 
we  have  to  clear  it  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  first,  if  the  Senator  will  mo- 
mentarily—I think  if  he  will  just  give 
us  a  few  minutes  to  clear  it  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  meantime,  if 
the  Senator  will  allow  us 

.Mr.  WOFFORD   I  yield  the  noor, 

Mr,  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  yielded  the  floor'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 
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Mr    BYRD    I   thank  the  Ch»lr.   Mr. 

President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  may  temporarily 
be  laid  aside  and  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  may  be  allowed  to  offer  his 
amendment  with  the  underetanding 
that,  as  soon  as  we  can  get  clearance 
from  the  Republican  cloakroom,  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  been  agreed  to  over 
there,  that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
then  yield  so  that  the  Chair  may  put 
the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  is  recognized. 

AMENDMK.NT  .NO     1846 

{Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
concernlnK  the  use  by  the  Secretary  of 
Education  of  certain  data  from  the  1990  de- 
cennial census  in  makinff  allocations  under 
part  A  of  chapter  I  of  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965i 
Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
.miendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Mack]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1846. 

Mr  MACK  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert: 

GENERAI.  PROVISIONS 
Sec  .  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Secretary  of  Education  should  utilize  the 
most  recent  satisfactor.v  data  available,  in- 
cluding data  contained  in  the  1990  decennial 
census  as  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus if  available,  in  making  allocations  under 
part  A  of  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  (20 
use  2711  et  seq.  1 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  is  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  that  in  essence 
says  that  the  Secretary  of  Education 
should  use  1990  census  data  in  allocat- 
ing chapter  1  funds  for  the  1992  alloca- 
tion. The  reason  that  this  has  come 
forward  is  because  several  weeks  ago 
the  Secretary  of  Education  made  the 
decision  to  make  the  allocation  based 
on  1980  census  data  because  at  that 
time  he  was  of  the  opinion  and  had  re- 
ceived information  that  the  census 
data  would  not  be  available  to  him 
until  August  of  this  year  and  that 
would  be  too  late  for  the  allocation  to 
be  made 

Subseciuently,  I  have  learned  that 
this  information  will  be  available  to 
the  Secretary  on  May  29,  and  so  the 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  that  I 
am  offering  basically  says  that  since 
this  information  is  going  to  be  avail- 
able, that  the  Secretary  ought  to  use 
that  in  allocating  these  funds  to  the 
States. 

Again,  the  reason  I  am  offering  this 
is  because  it  is  in  line  with  a  consen- 


sus, if  you  will,  that  has  been  estab- 
lished here  for  some  time;  and  that  is 
that  the  allocation  of  dollars  in  many 
different  programs  ought  to  be  done  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  and  satis- 
factory census  data 

As  you  can  understand,  a  State  like 
mine,  that  grows  as  rapidly  as  it  does — 
between  1980  and  1990,  for  example,  we 
had  a  33-percent  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation of  m.v  State.  Therefore,  we 
would  see  the  State  of  Florida  losing  a 
substantial  amount  of  money  if  this 
approach  were  not  to  be  followed.  In 
fact  that  dollar  number  is  probably 
close  to  $50  million. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  this  is  very 
straightforward.  It  is  just  saying  now 
that  we  have  the  information,  that  the 
1990  census  information  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  next  couple  of  weeks,  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  informa- 
tion ought  to  be  used  in  the  allocation 
of  chapter  1  funds  for  1992.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  further  debate'' 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
believe  this  amendment  has  been 
cleared  on  the  other  side.  So  if  we  can 
withhold  any  further  action  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Mack  until  we  can 
get  clearance  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  and  vote,  and  if  no  Senator  seeks 
recognition.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr  BUMPERS  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  been  set  aside? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida is  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr  President,  let  me 
just  say  I  am  waiting  to  get  a  little 
piece  of  technical  information  and 
make  a  technical  correction  amend- 
ment that  I  intend  to  offer  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, hopefully  subsequent  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  If  there  is  nobody 
else  here  to  spieak,  we  might  as  well 
utilize  the  time  by  discussing  it  a  lit- 
tle. Does  the  Senator  from  Florida 
have  any  objection  to  thaf 

Mr.  MACK.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
will  repeat  that. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  My  question  is,  as 
long  as  there  is  nobody  here  to  debate 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  right  now— apparently  they  are 
waiting  for  some  clearance  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  and  I  thought 
jjending  the  time  the  Senator  receives 
clearance  that  I  might  just  discuss  my 
amendment  and  not  offer  it,  to  save  a 
little  time  when  I  do  offer  it. 


Mr  M.\CK.  I  certainly  have  no  objec- 
tion as  long  as  we  have  the  ability  to 
come  back  to  the  two  amendments 
that  have  been  offered  and  are  waiting 
to  be  cleared. 

Mr,  BUMPERS.  Technically.  I  should 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  do  that. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  been  recog- 
nized and  may  proceed. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  in  a  sense  is  carrying 
water  for  the  President.  This  bill  con- 
tains an  appropriation  which  will  allow 
$350  million  additional  to  what  SBA 
has  on  hand  right  now.  an  additional 
$350  million  in  disaster  relief  to  take 
care  of  the  problem  in  Los  Angles  and 
Chicago.  There  is  an  additional 
$50,895,000  in  the  bill  that  is  considered 
to  be  a  contingency  fund. 

Mr.  President,  bear  in  mind  that 
when  we  appropriate  money  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration  either 
for  disaster  relief,  the  7(a)  Guaranteed 
Loan  Program,  or  the  Microloan  Pro- 
gram, we  get  a  big  hang  for  the  buck. 
For  example,  my  amendment  would 
take  this  $46,895,000  of  the  contingency 
disaster  money,  and  that  will  fund  al- 
most $1  billion  in  7(a)  guaranteed 
loans. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  principal 
function  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, The  7(a)  program  is  the  pro- 
gram under  which  banks  loan  money. 

The  banks  put  up  normally  10  to  20 
percent  of  the  loan,  and  the  Govern- 
ment puts  up  an  80-  to  90-percent  guar- 
antee. And  since  most  of  those  loans 
are  performing  loans,  OMB  allows  us  to 
take  this  $46  million  and  convert  it 
into  almost  $1  billion  in  loans. 

Now.  the  administration  is  probably 
going  to  submit  a  request  to  this  body 
in  the  immediate  future  for  $1.45  bil- 
lion, but  pending  that  happy  time  and 
to  make  sure  we  do  not  run  out  of 
money  in  that  program.  I  am  asking 
the  Senate  tonight  to  take  this 
$46,895,000  and  put  it  into  the  7(a)  pro- 
gram to  make  sure  that  when  July  20 
comes  we  have  an  additional  $1  billion 
to  loan. 

Now.  also.  Mr,  President.  I  invite  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  take  a  look  at  this 
three-page  list  which  I  have  put  on 
every  desk  in  the  Senate,  This  will  tell 
you  why  I  am  doing  this.  We  appro- 
priated last  year  enough  money  to  put 
$3,5  billion  into  the  7(a)  loan  program. 
That  money  is  virtually  already  gone. 
We  anticipate  the  program  is  going  to 
require  over  $5  billion  this  year.  But 
look  at  this  chart  and  you  will  see 
why. 

Now,  a  lot  of  things  have  happened. 
The  recession  is  the  primary  culprit. 
The  second  culprit  is  the  banks  are  not 
loaning  very  much  money.  Small  busi- 
ness people  are  having  the  most  dif- 
ficult time  they  have  ever  had  borrow- 
ing money. 

But  let  me  just  read  some  of  these 
figures  to  show  you  the  difference  be- 
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tween  1991  and  1992.  In  Boston,  these 
7(a)  loans  for  7  months  so  far  this  year 
are  up  59,2  percent;  Providence.  RI.  128 
percent:  Concord.  NH,  160  percent.  You 
look  at  the  cities  in  your  respective 
.States,  and  you  will  see  what  the  de- 
mand is.  and  if  we  do  not  do  this  to- 
nik,'ht.  the  7(a)  loan  programs  are  going 
to  come  to  a  halt  right  in  the  middle  of 
a  recession  when  small  business  people 
need  this  money  the  most. 

Now.  Mr  President,  the  second  part 
of  my  amendment  takes  an  additional 
$9  million  and  puts  it  into  the 
Microloan  Program.  The  Microloan 
Prokfram  so  far  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful small  loan  programs  in  the 
country.  We  got  the  idea  from  a  pro- 
gram in  Chicago  and  one  in  Pine  Bluff. 
.\H.  the  same  city  for  which  the  horse 
that  won  the  Preakness  was  named. 
There  are  several  of  these  programs 
around  the  country. 

Here  is  the  way  they  work.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Somebody  has  a  good  idea  and  no 
money.  The  banks  will  not  loan  him 
money  because  he  has  no  collateral.  We 
found  that  in  Pine  Bluff.  AR.  for  exam- 
ple, you  could  loan  $5,000  to  a  woman 
who  wanted  to  run  a  catering  business. 
.She  was  struggling,  making  a  little 
money,  occasionally  hiring  a  couple 
other  people.  They  loaned  her.  I  be- 
lieve. $5,000  from  what  was  called  the 
good-faith  fund.  She  is  paying  that 
loan  back  and  just  getting  along  fine. 

Senator  Mitchell  came  and  testified 
before  our  committee  when  we  had 
hearings  on  the  Microloan  Program. 
The  State  of  Maine  has  an  exceptional 
Mircoloan  Program, 

Now.  my  point  us  this.  Mr,  President, 
People  who  have  no  collateral  and  real- 
ly no  business  experience  have  no  place 
to  go  to  get  money,  no  matter  how- 
good  an  idea  they  have.  We  have  this 
program  up  and  running.  We  have  35 
what  we  call  intermediaries  who  are 
gomtr  to  make  the  loans  for  the  SBA, 
The  $5  million  that  we  are  transferring 
out  of  this  contingency  fund  will  fund 
almost  $30  million  in  microloans. 

Now  Mr.  President,  that  is  all  we  do 
here.  But  when  the  authoi'ization  bill 
comes  before  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. I  intend  to  target  some  of  that 
money  for  counties  that  have  had  a 
p)ervasive  unemplo.vment  rate  of  10  per- 
cent or  more  for  the  preceding  5  years. 

Let  me  go  back  to  the  $1  billion  for 
the  7(a)  Guaranteed  Loan  Program.  I 
think  there  is  some  dismay  in  this 
country  about  all  the  attention  that  is 
being  paid  in  Congress  to  Los  Angeles 
and  Chicago.  When  you  vote  for  this 
small  appropriation,  which  will  fund  $1 
billion  in  7(a)  loans,  you  are  saying  to 
the  American  people,  "We  are  not  for- 
getting the  rest  of  the  country;  we  are 
going  to  provide  loans  for  you.  too." 
.\n(i  when  you  vote,  hopefully,  for  this 
small  appropriation  for  the  Microloan 
Program,  you  are  saying.  "You  people 
who  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  because  you 


do  not  have  any  employers  to  partici- 
pate, we  are  giving  you  this  microloan 
opportunity  so  you  can  start  your  own 
business."  And  we  intend  to  target 
areas  like  the  Delta  of  Louisiana-Ar- 
kansas-Mississippi-Tennessee. We  are 
going  to  target  those  areas,  many  of 
whose  counties  have  10  percent  or  more 
unemployment,  .-^nd  we  are  going  to 
target  people  who  are  on  welfare. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  the  thing  that 
made  this  whole  Microloan  Program  so 
attractive  and  the  reason  Senator 
Mitchell  came  over  and  testified 
strongly  in  favor  of  it  and  the  reason  it 
passed  out  of  our  committee  unani- 
mously is  because  we  heard  case  after 
case  of  where  a  $2,000  to  55.000  loan 
took  somebody  off  welfare. 

If  you  want  to  give  people  a  piece  of 
the  rock,  here  is  a  program  that  is  sort 
of  embryonic  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned; we  are  just  starting  with  it. 
But  I  can  tell  you  in  Mississippi.  Ar- 
kansas. Louisiana,  and  that  area  of  the 
Delta  and  this  is  not  to  diminish  the 
problems  in  Los  Angeles,  but  I  can  tell 
you  the  unemployment  rate  is  higher 
and  poverty  is  more  pervasive  in  areas 
like  the  Delta.  I  see  the  senior  Senator 
from  Mississippi  on  the  Senate  floor. 
He  knows  this  like  I  know  it.  I  am  not 
trying  to  denigrate  the  problems  of  the 
inner  city.  I  am  just  saying  rural 
America  is  suffering,  too.  So  here  is  an 
opportunity  to  do  something.  It  is  not 
a  grandiose  scheme. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  none  of  this 
money  can  be  spent  until  the  President 
declares  an  emergency,  and  inciden- 
tally, none  of  the  $1.4  billion  in  here  for 
the  jobs  program  can  be  spent  either. 
Until  he  does  that,  this  money  cannot 
be  spent.  And  it  is  the  same  way  with 
my  amendment.  The  money  I  am  tak- 
ing out  of  the  contingency  disaster  aid 
bill  cannot  be  spent  unless  the  Presi- 
dent OK"s  it  by  declaring  it  an  emer- 
gency. The  $5  million  will  generate  S30 
million  in  microloans.  Incidentally, 
there  is  $4  million  in  technical  assist- 
ance because  so  many  of  these  people 
never  have  been  in  business  and  they 
need  technical  assistance.  Neither  of 
those  amounts  can  be  spent  either 
until  the  President  says  OK. 

So  I  want  to  say  to  all  the  people  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  when  you 
vote  for  this,  you  are  saying  to  your 
constituents,  "We  are  concerned  about 
you,  too.  not  just  Los  Angeles  and  Chi- 
cago."' And  you  are  saying  to  people  in 
rural  areas,  "We  have  not  forgotten 
you  either."  And.  finally,  people  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  when  you  go  to 
vote,  bear  in  mind  the  President  has  to 
sign  off  on  this  by  declaring  an  emer- 
gency. 

Now.  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the 
best  of  all  worlds.  Mr.  President,  and  I 
will  offer  this  amendment  without 
much  further  debate  after  we  dispose  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  I  thank  him  very  much  for  his 
indulgence. 


Ms,  MIKULSKI  addressed  the  Chair, 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  recognized- 
Ms,  MIKULSKI,  Was  the  Chair  about 
to   take   a   vote   on   the   Mack   amend- 
ment':' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
pending  question  is  the  Mack  amend- 
ment, 

Ms  MIKULSKI,  If  the  Chair  is  about 
to  take  a  vote  on  that,  I  will  withdraw 
my  comments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed, 

AMENDMENT  NO,  1845 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  rise  m  support  of  the  Wofford-Mikul- 
ski  amendment  that  would  take  that 
million  dollars  out  of  the  JTPA  and 
put  it  into  the  National  Service  Com- 
mission focused  on  youth  service  work. 

Mr.  President,  that  might  sound  like, 
gosh,  why  are  you  taking  money  out  of 
job  training  to  put  into  national  serv- 
ice when  everything  is  needed''  Well, 
that  is  true.  What  I  will  tell  you  is  that 
the  summer  youth  corps  projects  are 
uneven  in  the  way  that  they  are  run 
nationwide.  And  by  placing  that  mil- 
lion dollars  in  the  national  service 
component,  title  1(C)  of  the  national 
service  bill,  focusing  on  youth  corps, 
we  are  going  to  do  a  couple  of  things. 

First  of  all,  we  are  going  to  give  a 
summer  job  to  kids  so  they  learn  the 
skills,  work  ethic  and  get  some  more 
enriched  academic  training  so  that 
while  we  give  them  a  job  today  they 
learn  what  they  need  to  know  to  be 
able  to  get  a  job  tomorrow.  It  is  a  spe- 
cific, immediate,  realizable  public  in- 
vestment in  young  people  to  put  them 
to  work  this  summer  so  that  they  can 
learn  what  the  skills  integrated  with 
an  academic  background  means. 

Too  often  Youth  Corps  work  has 
meant  make-work  projects.  They  rake 
a  leaf  here,  drink  a  Coke  there,  rake 
another  leaf,  do  a  little  bit  of  light  lift- 
ing, and  then  they  go  home. 

In  the  Youth  Corps  projects  that  we 
are  talking  about  m  the  national  serv- 
ice program.  No.  1.  students  will  learn 
and  develop  through  active  participa- 
tion in  thoughtfully  organized  service 
experiences  that  will  meet  real  com- 
munity needs  and  coordinate  with  the 
community  and  nonprofit  groups. 

This  will  be  integrated  into  a  stu- 
dent's learning  curriculum  m  which 
they  will  have  structured  time  to  learn 
academic  skills  and  work  in  a  way  that 
will  enhance  either  their  full  participa- 
tion in  school  or  be  able  to  move  to  a 
GED. 

It  will  also  provide  students  with  op- 
portunities to  use  new  skills  m  real- 
life  situations  m  their  own  commu- 
nities. We  will  be  saying  yes  to  the 
kids  who  say  no.  We  will  be  saying  yes 
to  the  kids  who  said  no  to  drugs.  We 
will  be  saying  yes  to  the  kids  who  said 
no  to  riots.  We  will  be  saying  yes  to 
kids  who  say  no  in  terms  of  getting 
into  deviant  or  even  criminal  behavior. 
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But  we  will  be  saying  yes.  this  Is  an  op- 
portunity for  you  if  you  say  no  to  all  of 
those  other  activities. 

In  that  process  we  will  be  sending 
funds  through  community  service 
projects  not  only  to  the  big  cities  but 
also  to  the  small  towns  where  they 
need  this. 

I  know  that  this  modest  public  in- 
vestment over  this  summer  will  result 
in  many  young  people  being  able  to 
provide  community  service,  learn 
skills,  enhance  their  reading,  writing. 
and  mathematics  skills. 

Also.  Mr  President,  for  once  the  poor 
will  not  feel  like  they  are  beneficiaries 
of  a  program.  They  will  not  feel  like 
tin-cup  kids  out  there  waiting  for  some 
other  do-good  program.  They  will  be 
actually  working  in  their  own  commu- 
nities. They  will  have  a  sense  of  being 
a  contributor,  being  a  producer,  being 
what  voluntarism  is  all  about. 

What  they  are  going  to  learn  is  a 
work  ethic,  and  they  will  learn  a  vol- 
unteer ethic.  They  will  learn  how. 
when  we  say  yes  to  the  kids  who  say 
no.  it  is  going  to  mean  something  for 
their  future,  and  for  their  community's 
future. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  modest  invest- 
ment to  accomplish  those  goals. 

I  would  like  to  salute  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  who  comes 
having  had  much  experience  in  running 
these  programs  in  local  communities. 
He  brings  an  added  contribution,  a 
practical  know-how  to  this.  I  thank 
him  for  moving  this  amendment.  I  am 
happy  to  lend  my  support  on  this,  and 
I  think  we  are  going  to  do  a  lot  of  good 
for  a  lot  of  kids  that  are  going  to  mean 
a  lot  of  things  in  the  future, 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  will  just 
take  a  moment. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  Wofford 
amendment,  and  I  would  like  to  be  list- 
ed as  a  cosponsor. 

I  applaud  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  and  I  know,  had  I 
heard  them,  I  would  applaud  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia because  I  very  much  agreed  with 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  all  of  us 
would  agree  that  we  should  provide 
some  kind  of  help  for  the  immediate 
and  tangible  difference  in  our  urban 
communities.  We  would  all  agree  we 
should  make  a  special  effort  to  im- 
prove educational  opportunities  for  our 
young  people.  I  think  we  all  agree  that 
we  should  help  people  in  low-income 
neighborhoods  to  empower  themselves 
through  community  improvement  ef- 
forts based  on  their  own  assessment  of 
community  needs. 

I  think  we  would  also  all  agree  that 
we  should  find  ways  to  deliver  social 
services     in     urban     areas     that     cut 


through  bureaucratic  procedures  to  re- 
duce administrative  costs.  And  I  also 
believe  we  would  all  agree  that  we  need 
to  draw  private  businesses,  private 
nonprofit  corporations,  churches,  syna- 
gogues, community  groups,  and  volun- 
teers from  all  walks  of  life  into  the  ef- 
forts to  address  our  social  problems. 

I  think  we  would  further  agree  that 
we  need  to  unite  all  of  our  people,  rich 
and  poor,  black  and  white,  urban  and 
suburban,  in  a  common  effort  reflect- 
ing our  common  citizenship  and  our 
mutual  obligations. 

We  should  all  agree  that  any  initia- 
tive that  satisfies  all  of  these  criteria 
simultaneously  at  a  relatively  low  cost 
is  a  must  for  this  particular  package  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  1  believe  that  this 
amendment  will  put  money  where  it 
can  be  spent  very  quickly,  in  a  very 
meaningful  way,  because  the  process 
has  been  underwa.v  for  2  years  under 
the  legislation  which  1  sponsored. 

We  now  have,  under  former  Congress- 
man McCloskey,  a  series  of  applica- 
tions that  have  come  in  with  innova- 
tive ways  to  pilot  project  this  program 
I  believe  that  they  have  received  about 
six  times  the  amount  of  applications 
that  are  good,  sound  applications  for  a 
youth  program,  than  they  can  possibly 
fund  in  this  national  service  concept. 

So  I  think  this  $23  million  can  be  al- 
located quickly.  It  can  be  done  not 
only  quickly.  It  can  be  done  after  a  2- 
year  process  has  been  gone  through  to 
make  sure  it  is  going  to  be  very  mean- 
ingful work  and  very  meaningful 
projects. 

Mr.  President,  encouraging  commu- 
nity and  national  service  efforts  in  our 
cities  will  do  more  long-range  good  and 
build  more  long-term  capacity  for  com- 
munity self-improvement  than  any  one 
measure  we  can  take.  It  will  represent 
a  priceless  dual  investment  in  our  fu- 
ture—through the  service  performed  by 
volunteers,  and  through  the  positive 
impact  on  volunteers  themselves, 
whether  we  are  talking  about  the  work 
ethic  and  civic  consciousness  earned  by 
an  occasional  volunteer  or  the  college 
education  earned  by  a  full-time  na- 
tional service  volunteer. 

P'o  cite  just  one  specific  example  of 
what  volunteers  could  do — most  of  .you 
know  about  President  Jimmy  Carters 
landmark  effort  called  the  Atlanta 
project,  aimed  at  systematically  ad- 
dressing social  problems  at  the  grass- 
roots level  in  13  low-income  neighbor- 
hoods in  and  around  Atlanta. 

Volunteers  could  be  recruited  from 
those  neighborhoods— deployed  at  solv- 
ing their  own  community's  problems- 
taught  work  skills,  team  spirit,  toler- 
ance, and  self-esteem -and  then  given 
the  opportunity  for  higher  education  or 
job  training  through  benefits  they 
earned  with  their  own  sweat  equity.  If 
any  Senator  can  think  of  a  more  cre- 
ative, more  synergistic  effort  we  could 
take  to  help  nongovernment  urban  ef- 


forts like  the  Atlanta  project— please 
let  me  know  about  it. 

If  we  are  serious  about  doing  every- 
thing we  can  as  quickly  as  we  can.  Mr. 
President,  then  including  funding  for 
community  and  national  service  is  not 
the  last  place  we  should  look,  but  the 
very  first  place  we  should  start. 

This  amendment  I  hope  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

AMENDME.NT  .SO.  1846 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  MACK  has  been 
cleared  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  1 
am  willing  to  go  forward  with  it  on  a 
voice  vote.  Let  the  record  show  that  I 
am  opposed  to  it. 

I  do  not  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  So 
if  we  could  dispose  of  that  amendment, 
then  we  will  be  down  to  the  amend- 
ment bv  Mr.  Wofford. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Could  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
whether  he  asks  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  BYRD.  No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  further  debate  on  the  amendment? 
If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  amendment  (No.  1846 1  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOND.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

AMENDMENT  NO    IMS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  W'offord  and  Senator  Ml- 
KULSKI  is  the  pending  amendment. 
That  has  been  cleared  on  this  side.  It  is 
awaiting  clearance  on  the  other  side.  I 
hope  we  can  get  clearance  soon.  Other- 
wise. I  will  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  it  and  we  will  try  to  have  a  vote  on 
it. 

I  hope  we  can  avoid  the  yeas  and 
nays  and  save  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate'^ 

Mr.  SEYMOIR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PR}>ini\r,  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  C.t.  :     :    i  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SEYMOLiv  Mr.  President,  is  It 
in  order  to  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Amendments    are    in    order    to    that 
amendment.     But    additional     amend 
ments  can   be  only   offered  by   unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  offer  an  amend 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  tempo- 
rarily object,  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
prolong  that  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  Senator  Bi^PERS 
should  at  least  be  on  the  floor  because 
he  had  stood  in  line  and  would  have  of- 
fered his  amendment  earlier  but  for  the 
fact  that  two  amendments  were  pend- 
ing. He  did  not  speak  on  his  amend- 
ment. If  he  has  no  objection.  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  objection. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  as  this  dis- 
■  u.-^sion  proceeds,  I  want  to  add  my  sup- 
port to  those  who  are  supporting  the 
amendment  of  the  Senators  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Maryland.  I  had  some 
ideas  and  observations  that  I  wanted  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  as  we  debate 
this  particular  amendment,  and  this 
.■supplemental  bill,  because  I  believe 
^hat  there  has  been  far  too  much  rhet- 
oric from  pundits  and  candidates  as  of 
late,  and  instead,  we  need  to  take  a 
look  at  some  of  the  significant  achieve- 
ments that  have  occurred  in  recent 
years. 

Too  often  these  past  weeks,  liberals 
blame  the  LA  riots  on  the  Reagan-Bush 
administration's  decade  of  neglect,  ig- 
noring or  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  we 
spend  more  in  inflation-adjusted  dol- 
lars on  antipoverty  programs  now  than 
we  did  in  1968.  in  the  midst  of  the  Great 
Society.  During  these  past  30  years  an 
entire  infrastructure  of  advocates  and 
bureaucrats  has  been  built  up  around 
the  poor  and  the  homeless.  Many  have 
taken  over  the  issues  of  housing, 
health  care,  nutrition,  and  education 
and  have  developed  a  single  test  for 
success:  Did  we  get  more  money?  If  the 
answer  is  yes,  then  the  program,  pol- 
icy, or  idea  is  successful.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  question  does  it  work?  Ei- 
ther never  comes  up.  or  is  conveniently 
ignored. 

Similarly,  conservatives  wrongfully 
blame  President  Johnson  and  the  Great 
Society  for  the  plight  of  young  city 
dwellers,  claiming  we  have  wasted  $2 
trillion  since  the  1960's.  They  conven- 
iently ignore  the  indisputable  suc- 
cesses of  the  War  on  Poverty,  a  vibrant 
growing  black  middle  class,  a  60  per- 
cent reduction  in  infant  mortality, 
one-third  decline  in  the  poverty  rate, 
and  a  narrowing  of  the  gap  between  mi- 
norities and  whites  in  the  unemploy- 
ment rate.  These  are  real  successes  and 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Unfortu- 
nately, with  all  of  the  attention  fo- 
cused on  finger-pointing  and  defensive 
reactions,  the  reasoned  voices,  such  as 
that  of  Mayor  Emanuel  Cleaver,  of 
Kansas  City,  and  others,  are  being 
drowned  out. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  column  which  appeared  in 
the  Kansas  City  Star  by  the  mayor  of 
Kansas  City  be  included  in  the  Record 
after  my  rernai'ki- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


(See  exhibit  1. 1 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  the  fact  is. 
if  there  were  ever  a  time  for  an  honest 
evaluation  of  the  plight  of  our  cities 
and  the  programs  designed  to  aid  them, 
this  is  the  time.  The  public  wants  prag- 
matic solutions  and  results-driven  ap- 
proaches, not  rhetoric  or  partisan  fin- 
ger pointing.  A  little  honest  analysis 
would  show  that  we  do  have  the  build- 
ing blocks  for  creative  solutions  in 
place.  We  know  what  approaches  work, 
and  what  fail.  We  find  success  when  a 
lean,  nonbureaucratlc  Government 
intervention  that  meets  the  pragmatic 
test  is  at  work.  Programs  like  Parents 
as  Teachers,  public  housing  reform, 
and  enterprise  zones,  which  I  know 
from  experience  in  my  State  work  and 
school-to- work  transition  programs 
work.  They  work  because  they  foster 
family,  community,  private  enterprise, 
and  self  sufficiency. 

Straightforward  ideas  sometimes  are 
rejected  initially.  The  public  housing 
reforms  that  I  proposed  2  years  ago 
were  objected  to.  They  found  no  great 
supporters.  Some  felt  thej'  were  an  at- 
tack on  public  housing,  instead  of  an 
effort  to  make  public  housing  work. 
But  my  approach  was  simple.  How  can 
we  make  public  housing  serve  the  resi- 
dents, rather  than  get  caught  in  a  fin- 
ger pointing  cascade  of  accusations 
from  both  sides  saying  it  does  not  work 
because  they  are  at  fault? 

Programs  meeting  the  "does  this 
work?"  test  all  exhibit  strong  partner- 
ships between  the  public  and  private 
sectors.  And  yet.  these  straightforward 
ideas  that  work  are  often  rejected  po- 
litically because  they  have  the  small- 
est constituencies — they  challenge 
both  the  liberal  and  conservative 
orthodoxies  which  assume  either  that 
nothing  works  or  that  current  pro- 
grams would  work  if  only  we  pumped 
more  money  into  them. 

As  one  who  has  made  housing  issues 
and  particularly  public  housing  a  prior- 
ity during  my  time  in  the  Senate  I  can 
speak  from  experience  that  having  an 
open-minded  view  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished is  not  necessarily  viewed  as 
a  plus.  For  example,  as  we  entered  the 
1990  housing  bill  reauthorization  de- 
bate I  had  two  major  goals:  First,  to 
recognize  there  were  unmet  needs 
which  deserved  attention  and  second, 
to  improve  the  programs  to  insure  the 
tenants  were  being  served. 

This  novel  approach  won  me  no  ad- 
herents from  either  side:  in  fact,  the 
public  housing  authority  directors 
were  very  distrustful  of  a  Republican 
looking  to  change  public  housing  pol- 
icy. But  we  kept  at  it.  arguing  that 
some  PHA's  were  poorly  run.  that  we 
needed  mechanisms  to  protect  the  resi- 
dents in  these  cases.  I  also  argued  that 
a  housing  labyrinth  which  had  no  lines 
of  responsibility  and  thus  no  account- 
ability was  a  recipe  for  disaster— HUD. 
city  officials.  PHA  officials,  and  advo- 
cates   all    pointing    fing-ers.    while    the 


residents  of  public  housing  continued 
to  suffer  the  poor  condition  and  the 
waiting  lists  for  others  lengthened.  My 
solution  was  fairly  simple.  I  proposed  a 
set  of  objective  criteria  to  measure  a 
PHA's  effectiveness,  and  a  mechanism 
to  take  them  over  if  they  failed.  I  cou- 
pled this  with  a  formula  for  a  steady 
funding  stream  for  modernization  and 
rehabilitation  which  would  not  penal- 
ize residents  while  the  bickering  went 
on. 

Many  saw  my  proposals  as  a  Repub- 
lican effort  to  discredit  the  program. 
Eventually,  however,  I  received  an 
award  from  the  Public  Housing  Author- 
ity Directors  Association  for  my  ef- 
forts to  make  public  housing  work. 
That  meant  both  reforms  and  adequate 
funding. 

Last  Friday  I  had  a  meeting  with 
inner-city  leaders  in  Kansas  City  who 
are  seeking  answers  to  the  pressing 
problems  there.  I  told  them  I  wanted  to 
hear  again  what  they  thought  would 
work,  but  noted  we  cannot  measure  the 
success  of  any  program  simply  by  the 
money  spent  on  it.  Instead  we  must 
measure  success  by  success. 

And  they  agreed — spending  in  the 
right  place,  on  the  right  programs  is 
the  key.  Specifically  they  noted  the 
most  successful  of  the  social  programs 
are  the  ones  that  use  Federal  (iollars  to 
encourage  local,  private,  and  nonprofit 
investments. 

As  Congress  has  attempted  to  deal 
with  social  programs  over  the  last  20 
years,  one  lesson  is  clear;  When  the 
Feds  go  it  alone,  the  program  fails. 
Many  a  good  idea  has  been  killed  in  the 
implementation  phase,  simply  because 
it  did  not  generate  enough  commit- 
ment or  was  subject  to  competing  de- 
mands on  the  local  level.  We  have  seen 
what  happens  to  neighborhoods  when 
local  investment  fails. 

Government  programs  cannot  sub- 
stitute for  capital  investment  which 
creates  jobs.  One  proper  role  for  the 
Government  is  to  combat  redlining.  I 
have  supported  the  Community  Rein- 
vestment Act.  which  requires  banks  to 
help  meet  the  credit  needs  of  the  entire 
community,  because  of  my  belief  in  the 
critical  importance  of  private  invest- 
ment in  our  city  neighborhoods.  I  have 
also  supported  efforts  to  strengthen 
antidiscrimination  laws  that  apply  to 
both  bank  lending  and  loan  purchases 
by  the  secondary  market  agencies  like 
Fannie  Mae.  Access  to  credit  should 
not  be  arbitrarily  denied  because  of  the 
race  of  the  loan  applicant  or  the  loca- 
tion of  the  property  and  it  is  the  Gov- 
ernment's job  to  see  that  these  laws 
are  vigorously  enforced. 

Another  mechanism  to  spur  private 
investment  is  enterprise  zones.  Enter- 
prise zones  create  jobs  and  stimulate 
investment  in  needy  communities.  Ac- 
cording to  Business  Facilities  maga- 
zine. State-level  enterprise  zones  in 
1989  generated  over  184.000  jobs,  sus- 
tained  almost    170.000   other   jobs,    and 
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bi-ou>fht  in  18  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
new  capital  investment.  As  Governor  of 
Missouri  I  recommended  and  signed 
into  law  enterprise  zone  legislation 
which  has  brought  thousands  of  jobs 
and  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  of  in- 
vestment into  the  zones.  Despite  this 
success.  Congress  has  not  enacted  en- 
terprise zone  legislation.  In  fact,  to  my 
recollection,  we  have  not  even  debated 
the  issue  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
since  I  arrived  in  1987. 

We  must  also  do  a  better  job  of  pre- 
paring inner-city  youth  to  take  jobs  in 
their  own  neighborhoods.  This  is  really 
an  18-year  process.  The  first  step  is  to 
get  them  ready  to  attend  school. 

Parents  as  Teachers  is  an  innovative 
early  childhood  parent  education  pro- 
gram which  teaches  parents  how  to 
maximize  a  child's  language,  social  and 
motor  skills  so  that  they  enter  school 
ready  to  learn.  Many  in  Missouri  are 
familiar  with  the  program  -and  its  suc- 
cess in  ensuring  school  readiness.  In 
my  view  it  is  superior  to  Head  Start 
because  it  emphasizes  that  parents  are 
ultimately  responsible  for  the  edu- 
cation and  positive  development  of 
their  children— not  Government  or  the 
schools.  And  PAT  gives  parents  the 
tools  they  need  to  encourage  positive, 
healthy  development  in  their  children. 
Yet  how  we  have  struggled  against 
both  conservative  and  liberal  coali- 
tions to  obtain  even  modest  Federal 
funding  for  demonstration  projects  for 
this  novel,  proven-effective  approach. 

Once  they  enter  school,  we  must  keep 
them  there.  The  Census  Bureau  reports 
that  high  school  dropouts  are  three 
times  as  likely  to  be  poor  than 
highschool  graduates,  and  twice  as 
likely  to  have  low-wage  jobs  than 
highschool  graduates.  Hardly  surpris- 
ing, but  this  points  out  the^desperate 
need  to  keep  kids  in  school  in  inner- 
city  areas,  like  Kansas  City,  where  the 
drop-out  rate  approaches  .50  percent. 
This  Nation's  cities  need  more  school- 
to-work  transition  programs  like  Jobs 
for  America's  Graduates.  These  pro- 
grams provide  kids  with  an  incentive 
to  stay  in  school— job  skills  and  job 
search  assistance,  and  provide  them 
with  a  connection  between  what 
they're  learning  and  the  real  world. 
Teamwork  and  partnership  are  evident 
in  these  programs,  which  rely  on  the 
combination  of  Government  funds  and 
local  business  Involvement.  Today  I  am 
cosponsoring  the  administration's 
Youth  Apprenticeship  Program,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Dole,  which  would 
direct  funds  to  school-to-work  transi- 
tion programs  like  Jobs  for  America's 
Gra<luates 

In  the  meantime  I  am  pleased  that 
this  bill  calls  for  an  additional  $700 
million  for  the  Summer  Youth  Pro- 
gram Both  Kan.sas  City  and  St.  Louis 
(lesp*>rately  m-ed  Federal  money  to  sup- 
plement their  efforts  to  put  inner-city 
youth  to  work  this  summer.  Providing 
these  kids  with  jobs  is  one  antidote  to 
escalating  tension. 


The  simple  answer  is  that  we  must 
spend  more  on  what  works  and  less  on 
what  does  not.  An  example  of  the  lat- 
ter category  is  the  current  foster  care 
system.  Few  people  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  children  across 
America  are  removed  from  their  fami- 
lies each  year,  not  because  of  abuse  or 
neglect,  but  simply  because  of  inad- 
equate housing  Several  thousand  dol- 
lars are  then  spent  to  keep  them  in  fos- 
ter care.  This  is  absurd.  '\'et  until  this 
year.  Government  has  failed  to  adopt 
the  more  obvious  solution  of  providing 
special  housing  assistance  to  those 
families.  I  worked  with  Senator  Bar- 
B.\K.\  MIKUI.SKI  to  secure  $50  million  to 
begin  a  pilot  project  in  11  States  called 
Family  Unification.  This  type  of  bipar- 
tisan effort  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
achieve  success  in  other  areas  of  urban 
need. 

Finally,  as  a  society  we  must  come 
to  terms  with  the  fact  that  government 
cannot  do  everything.  Government  can 
reinforce,  but  not  replace,  family,  com- 
munity, and  private  enterprise.  The 
best  social  program  is  still  a  job;  the 
best  social  services  agency  is  still  the 
family.  Of  far  more  importance  than 
Government  programs  operating  at  the 
margins  are  the  choices  made  by  indi- 
viduals, behavior  modeled  by  parents 
and  witnessed  by  children,  and  values 
transmitted  from  this  generation  to 
the  next.  Government  should  help 
make  this  possible,  then  get  out  of  the 
way 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  support  of  the  Wofford 
amendment. 

Exhibit  l 

Working  Together 
<By  PCmunuel  Cleaveri 

For  the  past  two  decades  this  country  has 
placed  race  relations  at  the  bottom  of  the 
American  agenda.  Rather  than  building  on 
the  success  and,  yes.  the  failures  of  our  past 
efforts,  we  instead  chose  to  relegate  progress 
made  to  be  the  back  burner 

While  it  is  convenient  and  easy  in  our  soci- 
ety to  do  this,  recent  events  have  clearly 
shown  what  occurs  by  ignoring  and  neglect- 
in*?  our  scKTial  ills. 

In  many  respects  this  country  is  still  seg- 
rescated.  Many  of  our  children  will  come  into 
adulthood  without  developing  friendships  or 
relationships  across  racial  or  cultural  lines. 

For  those  left  behind  in  the  ghetto  or  in 
the  barrio,  crime,  unemployment  and  pov- 
erty are  everyday  reminders  thai  the  first 
step  on  the  career  ladder  is  out  of  reach, 
compounding  a  sense  of  hopelessness. 

We,  as  Americans,  are  challenged  to  create 
a  society  that  is  inclusive,  not  exclusive.  We 
must  create  a  society  in  which  our  cultural, 
ethnic,  religious  and  racial  differences  are 
embraced  as  enhancing  our  character. 

This  must  happen  if  we,  as  a  nation,  are  to 
move  forward  together.  Locally.  It  is  impera- 
tive if  Kansas  City  is  to  achieve  world-class 
status. 

Kansas  City  is  not  alone  in  having  long- 
term  problems  in  this  area  It  Is  a  national 
problem  calling  for  national  solutions.  There 
are,  however,  some  things  that  can  be  ac- 
complished by  local  citizens  working  to- 
gether to  confront  these  Issues   My  feeling  is 


that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  forge  some 
unique  relationships  at  the  neighborhood 
level  that  will  pay  a  dividend  to  the  city 

Among  several  actions  that  needed  to  be 
talien  in  the  face  of  strained  race  relations, 
I  announced  that  formation  of  a  Human 
Rights  Commission  The  commission  is  in- 
tended to  be  an  anti-riot  program  In  fact,  it 
had  been  on  the  drawing  tward  for  some 
time  It  is  intended  t«  and  will  spearhead  the 
city's  efforts  to  improve  race  relations,  un- 
derstand the  problems  of  civil  and  human 
rights  and  brinif  interested  and  affected  par- 
ties together  to  woric  toward  solutions. 

The  Commission  will  be  composed  of  seven 
outstandtniif  citizens  who  are  knowledgeable 
and  interested  in  making  a  difference  in  the 
area  of  human  rights. 

In  order  to  broaden  participation  within 
the  commission,  the  members  will  also  es- 
tablish task  forces  in  the  areas  of  youth, 
media,  education,  business,  law  enforcement 
and  a  host  of  others  This  will  be  done  to 
allow  individuals  with  expertise  and  knowl- 
edgeable in  a  particular  area  to  bring  their 
skills  to  Ijear  on  the  problem. 

The  commissions  as  a  whole  and  the  indi- 
vidual t«sk  forces  will  conduct  hearings, 
f-'ive  reports  and  take  action  to  address  prob- 
lems. It  will  not  and  cannot  be  just  another 
commission  that  fails  to  act  on  its  own  rec- 
ommendations. Neither,  however,  will  it  re- 
invent the  wheel 

Kansas  City  has  numerous  organizations 
that  are  actively  working  to  Improve  race 
relations.  Increase  cultural  awareness  and 
solve  the  problem  of  hopelessness 

The  Urban  League  and  Full  Employment 
Council  are  busy  iraininK  and  placing  people 
in  jobs.  Harmony  in  a  World  of  Difference  is 
working  to  promote  cultural  awareness 
They  and  others  have  been  hard  at  work 
tackling  these  problems  before  they  became 
fashionable  The  trouble  is  that  they  work 
with  limited  budgets  and  could  have  a  great- 
er impact  with  more  resources. 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  is  not 
meant  to  replace  these  urganizaiions  or 
other  civil  rights  groufw.  It  is  meant  to  sup- 
plement their  activities  and  enhance  them. 

Unless  Kansas  City  deals  with  the  question 
of  race  today  it  will  be  a  crisis  tommorrow 
Through  the  Human  Rights  Commission  1 
believe  we  have  an  opportunity  to  b:  •  ^ 
these  issues  to  the  forefront  of  the  put):. 
awareness  If  we  do  that.  I  fear  the  con- 
sequences. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  other  side  is 
not  ready  to  vole  on  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  WoFKORD.  and  the  effort  is  still 
going  forward  to  try  to  clear  that. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  We  are  trying  to 
clear  that  amendment.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  clear  that  at  this  time, 
but  we  are  continuing  to  try 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  pending 
Wofford  amendment  may  be  set  aside 
temporarily,  that  Mr.  BUMPERS  may  be 
allowed  to  proceed  on  his  amendment, 
upon  which  he  has  already  spoken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
^MK^r)M^;.^T  no.  isit 

.M:  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  i  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Ai'kan.'^as  [Mr    BrMPKHs", 
pr'ipo.scs  an  amcndmpnl  numbered  1847 

Mr  BU.MPERS,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'V\'ithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  2  of  the  bill  strike  from 
"Disaster"  through  to  and  including  "1985" 
on  line  18.  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowinff: 

DISASTER  LOANS  PROGRAM  ACCOUNT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  cost  of 
direct  loans,  J118. 755.000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended  to  subsidize  additional  gross? 
obligations  for  the  principal  amciunt  of  di- 
rect loans  not  to  exceed  $:iTO,000.000.  and  in 
addition,  for  administrative  expenses  tu 
carry  out  the  disaster  loan  program,  an  addi- 
tional $20,000,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  which  may  be  transferred  to  and 
merged  with  appropriations  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses  ":  Provided.  That  Congress  iiere- 
by  designates  these  amounts  as  emergency 
requirements  for  all  purposes  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985. 

BUSINESS  LOANS  PROGRAM  ACCOUNT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  cost  of 
section  7(ai  guaranteed  loans  (15  U.S.C 
636(a)).  $46,895,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  and  for  an  additional  amount  for 
the  cost  of  direct  loans  authorized  under  the 
Microloan  Demonstration  Program  (15  U.S.C. 
636(mi),  $5,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  and  in  addition,  for  grants  in  con- 
junction with  such  direct  loans,  $4,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended  and  to  be 
merged  with  appropriations  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses";  Proinded.  That  these  funds 
shall  be  available  only  to  the  extent  an  offi- 
cial budget  request  that  includes  designation 
of  the  entire  amount  of  the  request  as  an 
emergency  requirement  as  defined  in  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Control  Act 
of  1985.  IS  transmitted  to  the  Congress;  Pto- 
iided  jurther.  That  Congress  hereby  des- 
ignates these  amounts  as  emergency  require- 
mentJS  for  ali  purposes  of  the  Balanced  Budg- 
et and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of 
1985 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  already  debated  this  amendment. 
I  think  it  is  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  .■Arkansas 
has  made  a  very  compelling  argument 
in  support  of  this  amendment  It  does 
provide  very  needed  assistance  to  areas 
of  the  country  that  were  not  con- 
templated. I  think,  when  this  bill  was 
first  passed  in  the  House  and  sent  over 
here  to  the  Senate.  We  do  not  have  an 
objection  to  the  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment, as  offered  by  the  Senator. 

I  might  have  to  say.  though,  that  in 
looking  at  the  wording  of  the  amend- 
ment, if  there  is  a  finding  that  an 
emergency  exists  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  and  under  the  Budget  En- 
forcement Act.  it  requires  a  similar 
finding  on  the  part  of  the  President  in 
order  to  trigger  the  allocation  of  funds 
under  this  amendment. 


This  is  an  invitation  to  offer  an 
amendment  under  this  procedure  on  a 
wide  range  of  subjects.  We  have  seen 
that  now  brought  to  the  aitenlion  of 
the  Senate  tonight  on  the  subject  of 
disaster  assistance  for  farmers.  I  have 
no  doubt,  if  we  stay  here  longer  to- 
night, we  will  probably  see  other 
amendments  generated  along  this  same 
line. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  this  amend- 
ment, but  It  IS  just  to  point  out  that  it 
provides  an  opportunity  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  put  in  an  awfully  awkward 
position  when  he  had  reached  agree- 
ment with  the  Congress  on  the  budget 
enforcement  account  that  was  codified 
in  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act. 

Having  .said  that  and  made  that  ob- 
servation, he  reached  the  agreement 
With  Congress  knowing  that  that  was  a 
possibility,  I  suppose  that  he  now  lives 
with  that  decision  and.  from  a  political 
standpoint,  that  niay  not  be  to  his  ad- 
vantage. Having  said  that,  we  have  no 
objection,  and  we  do  not  oppose  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
manager  of  the  bill  on  this  side.  I  am 
haDpy  to  accept  the  amendment. 

.Mr.  HOLLINGS,  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  by  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. His  amendment  will  provide  al- 
most $1  billion  m  additional  Small 
Business  Administration  section  7(a) 
business  loan  guarantees,  and  will  pro- 
vide an  additional  $29,6  million  in 
microloans. 

The  demand  for  the  SBA  Business 
Loan  Guarantee  Program  is  up  all 
around  the  countr.y.  :And.  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  situation  where  the  section 
7(a)  program  could  be  shut  down  by 
July.  - 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  has  not 
occurred  through  any  fault  of  the  Con- 
gress. Quite  the  contrary,  we  rejected 
the  credit  cuts  that  were  proposed  by 
the  administration's  fiscal  year  1992 
budget.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  got  its  wish.  It  put  SBA's  credit 
programs  on-budget — requiring  appro- 
priations pursuant  to  the  Budget  En- 
forcement Act' — and  then  it  cut  them. 
In  fiscal  year  1992.  the  Commerce.  Jus- 
tice, and  State  Subcommittee  had  to 
add  $216  million  to  the  President's 
budget  request  for  SBA  business  loan 
programs  in  order  to  keep  these  pro- 
grams functioning.  Without  this  ac- 
tion, the  section  "lai  program  would 
have  been  shut  down  a  long  lime  ago. 

The  Reagan  administration  tried  to 
terminate  SBA  programs  outright.  At 
least  ihey  were  upfront.  Instead,  this 
administration  proposes  fees,  increas- 
ing the  risk  to  banks,  and  Washington 
Monument  offsets— all  the  while  pro- 
fessing its  support  for  small  business. 
And  this  present  shortfall  was  hastened 
when  the  administration  conveniently 
decided  to  initiate  a  new  program  this 
January  in  New  England  to  convert  to 
SBA  guarantees  loans  at  banks  that 
had  failed. 


Senator  Bumpers  hets  put  the  burden 
back  where  it  belongs — on  the  White 
House  This  amendment  gives  the 
President  the  ability  to  keep  the  sec- 
tion 7(a)  program  going.  It  seeks  not 
just  to  provide  temporary  em.ployment 
for  the  summer  of  1992.  but  instead  to 
create  long-term  jobs.  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr,  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  This  amendment  would 
provide  additional  funding  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  Guar- 
anteed Business  Loan  and  Microloan 
Programs, 

These  programs  are  critical  to  pro- 
moting private  sector  job  creation 
across  America. 

As  the  ranking  member  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee.  I  am  proud  to 
have  worked  with  Senator  Bumpers  in 
creating  the  Microloan  Program  last 
year.  And  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  chairman  in  carrying  out  the 
original  intent  of  the  Microloans  Pro- 
gram by  targeting  this  programj  to  our 
economically  distressed  inner  cities. 

These  high  unemployment  and  pov- 
erty stricken  areas  truly  need  actess  to 
credit  so  that  low  income  and  minority 
small  entrepreneurs  can  prosper  and 
create  jobs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  -Mr  Har- 
KIN).  Is  there  debate  on  amendment 
1847? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  \M1  \  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr,  BYRD  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

A.MENDME.VT  NO.  1845 

Mr.  BYRD.  Now.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  before  the  Senate 
IS  Mr.  WOFFORD's  amendment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  tempo- 
rarily be  laid  aside  so  that  a  Senator 
may  call  up  an  amendment. 

May  I  also  say  that  I  hope  that  we 
can  reach  an  understanding  soon  as  to 
the  remaining  amendments  so  that  we 
will  know  precisely  how  many  amend- 
ments remain  to  be  called  up. 

Mr.  COCHRAN,  Mr.  President.  I  can 
now  say  that  we  have  cleared  the 
Wofford  amendment,  and  we  are  able  to 
agree  to  thau^^ 

Mr.  BYRD,  Very  well.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator 

Mr.  President,  that  amendment  is  ac- 
ceptable on  this  side,  and  we  are  ready 
to  vote  on  that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
further  debate  on  amendment  1845'!' 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendm^ent. 

The  amendment  iNo,  1845  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  m.ove 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 
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Mr.  WOP'FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
akci'eed  to. 

Mr  BYRD  Mr  President.  I  yield  the 
noor. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  SEYMOUR]  is 
recognized. 

.\MENDMKNT  NO.  IBM 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  persons  arrested  or  sub- 
ject to  pending  charges  for.  or  convicted  of. 
riot-related  crime  in  the  City  or  Count.v  of 
Los  Angeles.  California  i 
Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    California    |Mr.    Sky- 

MOL"R]    proposes    an    amendment    numbered 

1848 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

r.KNERAl.  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  In  G?:ner.\l.— None  of  the 
funds  made  available  in  this  Act  may  be  used 
to  provide  any  trrant.  loan,  or  other  assist- 
ance to  any  person  who— 

( n  is  under  arrest  for: 

(2)  is  subject  to  a  pending  charge  of  com- 
mitting; or 

(3)  is  convicted  of  committing, 

a  rtot-related  crime  in  the  City  or  County  of 
Los  Angeles.  California,  during  the  period  of 
unrest  occurring  April  29  through  .May  9. 
1992.  All  appropriate  Federal  agencies  shall 
take  the  necessary  actions  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section 

lb)  APPLICANTS  Certify— Any  applicant 
for  aid  provided  under  this  Act  shall  certify 
to  the  Federal  agency  providing  such  aid 
that  the  applicant  is  not  a  person  described 
in  subsection  (a>  or  acting  on  behalf  of  such 
person. 

(c)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "riot-related  crime"  means 
any  Federal  or  State  offense  committed  in 
connection  with  rioting,  including  murder, 
arson,  looting,  theft,  assault,  and  vandalism. 

Mr  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
this  amendment  along  with  my  good 
friend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gramm].  to  simply  clarify 
who  it  is  we  are  helping  in  this  impor- 
tant supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

This  amendment  simply  states  that 
no  funds  in  this  appropriations  bill 
may  be  made  available  to  any  person 
who  is  convicted  of  committing  a  riot- 
related  crime  in  the  city  and  county  of 
Los  Angeles  and,  furthermore,  no  funds 
shall  be  made  available  to  any  individ- 
ual who  is  arrested  or  indicted  until 
that  individual  is  cleared  of  any  wrong- 
doing. 

Mr.  President,  there  seems  to  be 
some  confusion  as  to  who  we  are  help- 
ing in   this  supplemental  aid  bill.  To 


me.  it  is  very  clear  who  we  are  helping. 
We  are  helping  the  citizen  who  stayed 
home  rather  than  loot  and  pillage  but 
went  to  work  the  next  day  to  find  that 
his  or  her  job  was  gone.  We  are  helping 
the  store  owners,  those  who  ran  the 
mom-and-pop  shops  who  watched  years 
of  hard  work  wiped  out  in  a  matter  of 
minutes,  livelihoods  turned  into  sting- 
ing smoke  and  burning  ash.  We  are 
here  to  resolve  livelihoods,  not  reward 
rioters,  looters,  arsonists,  and  mur- 
derers. We  are  here  to  help  the  law- 
abiding  citizens  and  not  the  law  break- 
ers. We  are  here  to  help  the  good  people 
of  Los  Angeles. 

The  amendment  before  us  is  designed 
to  erase  any  doubt  that  exists  that  the 
results  of  this  amendment  may  stray 
beyond  our  intentions.  This  amend- 
ment puts  teeth  into  our  good  inten- 
tions, to  make  sure  that  not  one  penny 
of  the  taxpayers  money  goes  to  those 
who  destroyed  both  lives  and  liveli- 
hoods in  Los  Angeles. 

This  is  a  very  simple  amendment. 
Mr.  Pi-esident.  It  simply  makes  i-eal 
our  good  intentions.  It  ensures  the  re- 
sults of  this  supplemental  bill  will 
match  our  intentions  and.  for  that  rea- 
son. I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  important  amendment  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  not  a  sufficient  second  at 
the  moment. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  amendment  No.  1848 
by  the  Senator  from  California? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
some  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  are  not  necessarily  close  by. 
So.  I  suggest  that  if  we  could  get  up 
another  amendment 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
amendment,  and  I  am  ready  to  go. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment be  temporarily  laid  aside  so  that 
Mr.  Symms  may  offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1M9 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
an  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1849. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

SEC.    .  CONTROL  OF  Ol  11  ><  »  >l(  VDVERTISINC. 

Section  131(ni  of  ■  ■  .•  _  .,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 


following  new  sentence:  "Kunds  apportioned 
to  a  State  under  section  104  of  this  title  shall 
not  be  treated  for  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence  as  being  available  to  the  State  for 
making  such  a  payment  except  to  the  extent 
that  the  State,  in  its  discretion,  expends 
such  funds  for  such  a  payment." 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
not  take  long  to  explain  this  amend- 
ment. I  will  not  speak  very  long  on  it 
because  the  issue  is  very  simple.  In  the 
Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Ef- 
ficiency Act.  commonly  known  as 
ISTEA.  we  allowed  the  States  for  the 
fii-st  time  to  use  the  regular  highway 
construction  funds  to  pay  for  the  re- 
moval of  nonconforming  billboards. 
These  are  not  illegal  billboards  which 
are  erected  illegally  and  must  be  re- 
moved without  payment.  Rather,  these 
are  billboards  which  were  erected  le- 
gally but  subsequently  became  non- 
conforming under  the  Highway  Beau- 
tification  Act.  And  Congress  requires 
that  States  pay  the  owners  when  these 
signs  are  taken  down. 

Mr.  President.  I  find  it  unfortunate 
to  have  to  offer  this  amendment  be- 
cause the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration has  interpreted  the  statutory 
language  to  require — I  repeat  ""to  re- 
quire"— that  the  States  use  their  high- 
way funds  to  remove  nonconforming 
signs. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
transportation  conference  committee  I 
can  flatly  say  that  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration  interpretation  is 
totally  contrary  to  the  intent,  and  I 
believe  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the 
majority,  contrary  to  my  intent,  and  I 
believe  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the 
conferees.  What  we  intended— and  this 
is  the  important  part.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues who  are  in  the  Chamber  will 
get  this  point — what  we  intended  was 
to  allow  the  States  to  use  their  regular 
highway  funds  to  pay  for  the  removal 
of  nonconforming  billboards  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  States. 

In  other  words,  if  the  States  choose 
to  do  this,  they  may  use  their  highway 
funds  to  take  down  these  billboards. 
That  is  fine.  If  they  do  not  choose  to  do 
so.  they  do  not  have  to. 

This  amendment  simply  clarifies  the 
statute  so  that  the  use  of  highway  con- 
struction funds  to  pay  for  the  removal 
of  billboards  will  indeed  be  a  matter 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  this.  I 
would  like  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  to 
print  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
office  of  Senator  Harry  Reid  to  Sec- 
retary Andrew  Card,  signed  by  three 
other  Senators,  and  a  letter  initiated 
in  the  other  body  by  what  they  call  the 
big  four  in  the  House  which  deal  with 
highways  to  the  Honorable  Andrew 
Card  which  goes  into  detail  and  ex- 
plains why  this  amendment  is  nec- 
essary, signed  by  Congressman  Roe. 
Congressman  H.^MMERSCHM1DT.  Con- 
gressman .Ml.NKTA.  and  Congressman 
Shuster. 
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!  -t.-^k  unanimous  consent  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks  that  those  two  letters 
be  printed  in  the  Rf.cord. 

The  PRE.SIDLNG  OFFICKH  WitJiuut 
otijection.  It  IS  so  urdered. 

I  See  exhibit  1  ' 

.Ml'  .SY.MMS  In  addition,  I  would  like 
to  print  m  the  Rkcdrii  the  job  and  :n- 
frastrurture  impacts  of  using  Federal 
hifcjhway  funds  to  remove  nonconfor.m- 
mg  billboards  If  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  interpretation  in  the 
March  6  regulation  which  we  have  all 
objected  to  sticks  and  holds  into  :aw. 
there  will  be  a  total  o!  98.000  non~ 
.-onformmg  billboards  removed  .a  a 
>.o.-t  of  $L2  billion,  and  jobs  lost  in  in- 
fra.--! :ui  ture  would  range  somewhere 
!;.-w..en  19.000  and  48.000  and  the  miles 
of  ro.i.i  ni't  built,  lane  miles,  would  be 
somewhere  between  4.557  miles  and 
11.000  miles. 


Mr  President.  I  wish  to  call  this  to 
the  attention  of  Senators  I  will  pass 
this  out  so  Senators  can  look  up  their 
.^tate,  1  have  already  heard  from  miv 
.State.  What  is  happemntJ  is,  because  of 
this  interpretation,  which  was  not 
what  was  the  intent  of  the  Congress, 
now  they  are  threatening  to  withhold 
highway  funds  from.  States. 

(Jar  .State  DOT  s  are  calling  us  say- 
ing 'What  in  the  world  is  going  on''  We 
thought  we  had  this  issue  settled  by 
Congress.  It  was  worked  out."  We  had 
these  votes  on  the  fioor  I  apologize  to 
my  colleagues  to  have  to  offer  this 
amiendment,  but  it  is  the  only  way  I 
know  how  to  get  the  intent  of  Congress 
enforced  with  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
th.it  are  interested— they  can  look  up 
their   respective   States   of  how   manv 


jobs  Will  be  impacted  It  is  a  consider- 
able amount. 

.Another  job  loss,  besides  those  high- 
way jobs  that  are  lost,  is  m.any  of  these 
nonconforming  signs— I  repeat  they  are 
not  illegal  signs,  they  are  nonconform- 
ing—are  the  lifeblood  of  small  mom; 
and  pop  stores,  communities  and  busi- 
nesses that  are  off  of  the  respective 
highways  It  is  the  way  people  find  out 
that  those  businesses  are  available,  and 
without  those  signs  those  people  lose 
jobs.  So  I  hope  that  rr.y  colleagues 
would  accept  this  amendment  and  we 
would  this  way  be  able  to  work  this  out 
agreeably  at  the  Department  of  T.-ans- 
portation, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  job  data  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


THE  JOB  AND  INFRASTRUCTURE  IMPACTS  OF  USING  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  FUNDS  TO  REMOVE  NONCONFORMING  BILLBOARDS 
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Source  Amencan  RoaO  8  Transoonalion  Builders  Association  analysis. 
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U.S.  Senate. 
Waatnngton.  DC.  April  I.  1992. 
Hon.  Andrew  Card. 
Secretary  of  Transportatior. .  Washxngtoyu  DC. 

Ok,*^!-;  Skckkt.m-c"!'  r.Mii!  .^s  Senator.-;  who 
partii  ijjated  in  the  deijait-  on  the  Intermodal 
s.irtaie    TransportAtio;;    KffiLieni.v    Act    of 


1991.  we  must  lake  issue  with  the  guidance 
published  in  the  March  6.  1992,  Federal  Reg- 
ister by  the  Federal  Hinhway  .i^dministra- 
tion.  These  RUideimes  are  completely  con- 
trary to  the  intent  of  Congress  when  it 
passed  the  bill.  If  followed,  the  guidelines 
would  erode  state  fiexibility,  drain  funds 
from  other  important  surface  transportation 
programs,  and  cost  many  thousands  of  jobs. 


In  Us  guidance.  FHW.'^k  erroneously  con- 
cludes that  ISTE.A  requires  states  to  begin 
the  immediate  removal  of  nonconforming 
signs,  and  it  gives  them  two  years  to  com- 
plete the  job.  That  was  never  the  intent  of 
the  lepislatior. 

The  ISTE.A  simpl.v  made  nonconforming 
sign  removal  eligible  .''or  funding  under  the 
federal-aid  highway  program.  Our  intent  was 
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clearly  to  give  the  states  the  nexiblllty  to 
use  their  federal-aid  highway  funds  for  re- 
moval of  nonconformln)?  si»fns  if  they  chose 

to  do  80 

We  gave  no  deadline  for  the  removal  of 
nonconforming  signs  Had  we  intended  that 
states  be  required  to  remove  these  signs 
within  two  years,  we  would  have  said  so.  and 
we  would  have  stated  it  explicitly,  as  we  did 
In  setting  a  90-day  deadline  for  the  removal 
of  illegal  signs 

In  addition  to  taking  from  the  states  the 
flexibility  to  decide  how  to  spend  their  high- 
way funds,  the  FHWA's  proposed  deadline 
would  take  funds  away  from  important  high- 
way, transit,  highway  safety,  congestion 
mitigation,  and  air  quality  improvement 
programs  By  doing  so.  It  would  undermine 
the  job  creation  potential  of  the  ISTEA 
Many  thousands  of  jobs  would  go  unfilled 

It  Is  shocking  that  a  federal  agency  m  this 
administration  would  propose  an  action  that 
Is  well  beyond  the  intent  of  Congress  and  do 
so  in  a  way  that  robs  states  of  the  flexibility 
they  want,  need,  and  deserve.  In  addition  to 
burdening  states  with  new  requirements,  the 
FHWA  guidance  has  a  damaging  impact  on 
business  and.  in  this  case,  many  tourist-re- 
lated small  businesses  All  of  this  comes  at  a 
time  when  we  can  ill  afford  to  create  addi- 
tional problems  for  the  American  economy 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  we  demand  that 
action  be  taken  to  rescind  this  guidance  as 
quickly  as  possible. 
Sincerely. 

Harry  Reid 
Tom  Da,slhi.k. 
John  Brkaux 
Steve  symms. 

Committee  on  Pibi.ic  Works 

AND  Transportation. 
Washington.  DC.  March  30.  1992 
Hon.  Andrew  Card. 

Secretary.      Department      of      Transportation. 
Washington .  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Secretary-  We  are  writing  to 
express  our  strong  disagreement  with  a  pro- 
posed interpretation  (if  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  regarding  outdoor  advertis- 
ing provisions  in  the  Intermodal  Surface 
Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991 
(ISTEA)  In  a  March  6,  1992  notice,  FHWA  in- 
dicates that  it  will  require  States  to  remove 
all  nonconforming  signs  within  2  years.  This 
result  Is  completely  contrary  to  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  passing  ISTEA,  and  in  addition, 
it  Is  inconsistent  with  the  language  of 
ISTEA  when  read  In  its  entirely 

The  amendments  made  by  ISTEA  permit, 
but  do  not  require,  the  use  of  highway  appor- 
tionments for  removal  of  nonconforming 
signs.  Specifically,  a  new  sentence  added  to 
the  law  states  that  ".  .  a  State  rnay  use 
any  funds  apportioned  to  it  under  section  104 
of  this  title  for  removal  of  any  sign,  display. 
or  device  lawfully  erected  which  does  not 
conform  to  this  section"  (emphasis  added). 
This  approach  is  consistent  with  the  over- 
riding theme  of  the  bill:  flexibility  by  the 
States  in  the  use  of  transportation  funds. 
The  bill  provides  States  with  an  unprece- 
dented amount  of  discretion  in  spending 
funds  on  a  wide  range  of  transportation  ac- 
tivities. The  Congress  felt  it  to  be  of  para- 
mount importance  to  reduce  the  Federal 
mandates  in  transportation  decisionmaking 
and  to  permit  the  States  to  make  funding 
choices  among  the  many  competing  projects. 

Congress  retained  the  requirement  that 
cash  compensation  be  paid  when  non- 
conforming signs  are  removed.  At  the  same 
time.  Congress  included  billboard  removal 
among  the  eligible  purposes  for  apportioned 


funds  In  order  to  allow  those  States  that 
want  to  aggressively  remove  nonconforming 
signs  to  do  so  In  taking  this  action  Congress 
believed  that  it  was  taking  a  step  forward  In 
meeting  the  goals  of  the  Highway  Beautifi- 
cation  Act  by  giving  the  States  the  tools 
they  would  need  if  they  chose  to  remove  the 
signs 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  we  Included  in 
the  bin  a  requirement  that  10  percent  of  the 
surface  transportation  program  funds  be 
spent  for  activities  like  billboard  removal 
I  transportation  enhancements")  that  might 
otherwise  have  difficulty  competing  for 
funds.  We  were  clearly  trying  to  find  ways  to 
encourage  States  to  use  their  discretion  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  the  Beautlflcation  Act. 
In  lieu  of  an  approach  that  would  have  man- 
dated removal  of  nonconforming  signs  We 
would  not  have  needed  to  provide  this  en- 
couragement If  we  had  in  fact  provided  such 
a  mandate. 

Simply  put.  an  interpretation  like  that 
now  proposed  by  FHWA  was  never  propxjsed. 
suggested,  or  discussed  Indeed,  such  a  pro- 
posal would  have  been  rejected  as  inconsist- 
ent with  the  thrust  of  the  legislation  and  the 
Intent  of  the  Congress  in  dealing  with  the 
Issue  of  billboards  Not  surprisingly,  various 
FHWA  documents  produced  after  the  enact- 
ment of  ISTEA  failed  to  mention  this  Inter- 
pretation. For  example,  a  January  9.  1992 
memo  to  Regional  FHWA  Administrators  in- 
dicates that  'states  may  want  to  consider 
giving  some  priority  in  the  use  of  *  *  * 
funds"  for  sign  removal  (emphasis  added) 
The  March  6  notice  itself  states  that  "we  do 
not  believe  that  the  Congress  Intended  that 
the  removal  of  signs  take  precedence  over  all 
other  title  23  projects  and  programs  '  What 
IS  surprising  Is  that  FHWA  would  propose  a 
policy  that  would  have  the  opposite  effect, 
namely  to  require  expenditures  for  billboard 
removal  ahead  of  other  projects. 

The  FHWA  position  is  premised  on  section 
131) n)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  which 
states  that  signs  are  not  required  to  be  re- 
moved If  the  Federal  share  of  the  compensa- 
tion is  not  available  The  FHWA  view  is  that 
the  authority  to  use  app<irtloned  funds  for 
billboard  remo%'al  makes  them  available 
within  the  meaning  of  section  131(  n ). 

Another  reading  of  this  language  is  that 
funds  are  not  available  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 131)n)  until  the  State,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  discretion  in  the  use  of  its  apportioned 
funds,  chooses  to  make  them  available  The 
opportunity  to  use  these  funds  for  sign  re- 
moval, based  upon  State  choice.  Is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  availability  of  funds  that 
were  previously  appropriated  under  section 
131(mi  for  billboard  removal:  those  appro- 
priated funds  were  dedicated  to  sign  removal 
and  could  be  used  for  no  other  purpose,  this 
reading,  and  not  the  FHWA  reading,  is  con- 
sistent with  the  language  of  the  statute  that 
makes  the  funding  for  sign  removal  permis- 
sive. 

Very  significant  support  for  this  reading  is 
also  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Congress  did 
not  repeal  section  131(n).  Indeed,  the  reten- 
tion of  this  section  Is  Incompatible  with  the 
FHWA  Interpretation.  If  funds  are  now  auto- 
matically available  for  billboard  removal,  as 
the  FHWA  has  stated,  then  there  would  be  no 
need  to  retain  a  condition  providing  for  what 
happens  when  funds  are  not  available  Courts 
are  compelled  to  give  meaning  to  all  provi- 
sions in  statutes  This  condition  only  has 
meaning  if  there  are  circumstances  In  which 
funds  are  not  available  for  sign  removal.  As 
we  have  suggested,  our  intention  was  to  give 
the  State  the  choice  of  making  those  funds 
available    for    removal    of    nonconforming 


signs,  and  that  should  be  clear  from  the  .'\ct 
when  read  In  Its  entirety. 

The  proposed  FHWA  Interpretation  would 
be  a  dramatic  change  in  federal  policy  to- 
ward billboard  removal.  It  Is  Inconceivable 
that  Congress  could  have  legislated  such  a 
change  without  even  mentioning  that  result. 
Nowhere  in  the  legislative  history  is  there 
any  discussion  of  this  result.  Instead,  all  dis- 
cussion IS  of  discretion  in  the  use  of  funds  for 
this  purpose  In  contrast  to  the  treatment  of 
Illegal  signs,  which  the  statute  explicitly  re- 
quires to  he  removed  within  a  time  certain, 
no  mention  is  made  of  requiring  the  removal 
of  nonconforming  signs.  Surely,  If  we  had 
meant  to  require  the  removal  of  these  signs 
we  would  have  done  so  explicitly  and  would 
have  provided  a  phase-In  of  the  requirement. 
In  summary,  by  making  removal  of  non- 
conforming signs  an  eligible  purpose  for  the 
use  of  apportioned  funds,  the  Congress  pro- 
vided States  with  an  Important  tool  for 
meeting  the  goals  of  the  Highway  Beautlfl- 
cation Act  But  we  always  intended  that  this 
tool  be  used  in  the  discretion  of  the  State. 
States  for  which  removal  of  nonconforming 
signs  is  a  high  priority  will  be  able  to  use 
their  apportionments  as  quickly  as  they 
wish  for  this  purpose  By  the  same  token, 
those  States  for  which  this  is  a  low  priority 
will  be  able  to  choose  to  fund  their  higher 
priority  highway  or  transit  projects. 

For  all  these  reasons,  we  believe  that  the 
FHWA  notice  of  March  6  is  contrary  to  the 
ISTEA  and  should  be  rescinded 
With  highest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  a  Roe. 

Member  of  Congress. 
John  PAtL 

Hammerschvidt. 

Member  of  Congress 
Norman  Y.  Mineta. 

Member  of  Congress. 
Bud  SHf.sTER. 

Member  of  Congress 

Mr.  PRESSLER,  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  from  Idaho. 

Under  current  law.  the  Surface 
Transportation  Act  allows  States  to 
use  regular  construction  funds  to  pay 
for  the  removal  of  nonconforming  bill- 
boards. The  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration has  interpreted  this  to  require 
that  States  use  these  funds  for  that 
purpose.  This  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  law.  The  amendment  offered  to- 
night clarifies  this  intent  by  allowing 
States  to  use  construction  funds  for 
this  purpose  only  if  they  want  to  do  so. 
If  the  States  want  to  use  these  funds 
for  other  purposes,  such  as  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  they  will  also  have 
that  option, 

I  am  pleased  to  support  this  tech- 
nical amendment,  which  will  give 
States  the  flexibility  to  determine  how 
to  best  use  their  construction  funds. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  CHAKEE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island 

Mr  CHAFEE  Mr  President,  first  of 
all.  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  the  Fed- 
eral Highwa.v  .■\(lministration  has  done 
the  light  thing  in  enforcing  or  at- 
tempting to  enforce  the  law.  And.  by 
the  way.  there  is  no  enforcement  yet 
under  it.  What  they  are  doing  is  send 


ink'  out  some  potential  rules  under  it  as 
thiy  interpret  the  law.  And  they  would 
^;ve  the  States  2  or  perhaps  as  many  as 
,')  years  to  take  down  nonconforming 
J'l.ards.  So  I  think  they  are  correct  in 
lining  that.  However,  we  have  been  over 
^hl^  many  times  in  the  past  and  I  know 
what  the  situation  is  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  as  regards  to  this  bill- 
board situation. 

I  must  say,  we  made  considerable 
progress  under  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1991  in  providing  that 
Federal  highway  moneys  can  be  used  to 
take  down  nonconforming  boards.  And 
even  under  the  interpretation  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  that  money  would 
still  be  available  at  the  option  of  the 
Senate.  The  difference  is  whether  it  is 
mandatory  or  whether  it  is  optional. 

I  would  prefer  it  be  mandatory,  get 
these  nonconforming  boards  down  once 
and  for  all.  But  I  know  what  the  senti- 
ment was  in  the  conference.  Indeed  I 
can  only  say  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is 
accurate  in  his  interpretation  of  what 
the  belief  was  in  the  conference  that 
we  held.  Nonetheless.  I  applaud  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  for 
having  the  courage  to  stand  up  to  the 
billboard  lobby.  But  I  think  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  given  an  accu- 
rate interpretation  of  what  the  belief 
was  when  we  drafted  the  bill. 

So  I  do  hope  that  the  States  will 
move  ahead.  Every  State  has  the  op- 
tion to  go  ahead  and  take  down  these 
nonconforming  boards. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
just  comment.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comments.  Senator  CHAFEE  was  a 
bulldog,  literally,  in  that  conference. 
He  finally,  at  one  point  in  the  scenic 
highway  section,  had  the  conferees 
agreeing  with  no  new  billboards,  I 
think  Senator  CHAFEE  deserves  that 
commendation.  I  appreciate  his  com- 
ments on  the  accuracy  of  this  and  I 
hope  the  committee  could  accept  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  m  favor  of  it.  but  I  do  not  want  to 
carry  this  on  any  further.  I  am  not 
going  to  object  to  it. 

Mr   GRAHAM  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRE.SiniNG  OFFICER    The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Idaho,  the  sponsor  of 
this  amendment,  respond  to  a  ques- 
tion? 
M;\  BYHD  ad.ii-ssed  the  Chair, 
The  I'RK.'^^IDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
atoi-  irum  FlDi'ida  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAH,\M.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Vii-Nnnia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
temporarily,  or  at  least  momentarily, 
trying  to  get  .some  advice  from  the  ap- 
propnators  on  the  subcommittee  that 
has  jurisdiction  to  see  if  we  might  go 
ahead  and  accept  this  amendment.  So 
if  we  might  defer  action  on  the  amend- 


ment for  the  mom.ent  and  have  the 
amendment  temporarily  set  aside  so 
another  Senator  can  call  up  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SYMMS,  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  BYRD,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  the  floor.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida has  the  floor, 

Mr.  GRAHA.M  Mr.  President,  while 
we  are  in  thi.s  position,  would  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  be  willing  to  respond 
to  a  short  (question  on  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  SYMM.S,  Yes. 

Mr.  GRAHAM,  .Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  states  that:  "Funds  appor- 
tioned to  a  State  under  section  104  of 
this  title  shall  not  be  treated  for  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence  as 
being  available  to  the  State  for  making 
such  a  payment  except  to  the  extent 
that  the  State  in  its  discretion  e.xpends 
funds  for  such  a  payment." 

Is  it  the  Senator's  intention  that  a 
State  would  still  have  the  authority  to 
expend  Federal  highway  funds  for  this 
purpose,  but  it  would  be  at  the  State's 
election  as  to  whether  to  do  so:  it  could 
not  be  directed  or  mandated  by  the 
U.S.  Highway  Administration  or  De- 
partment of  Transportation? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Yes,  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  my  interpretation.  I  can 
read  right  from  the  United  States 
Code.  No  sign,  display,  or  device  shall 
be  required  to  be  removed  under  this 
section  if  the  Federal  share  of  the  just 
compensation  to  be  made  upon  removal 
of  such  sign,  display,  or  device  is  not 
available  to  make  such  payment. 

But  the  money  is  available.  If  the 
State  chooses  to  do  it,  they  may  do  it. 
What  we  are  saying  is  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  has  no  au- 
thority to  direct  that  they  must  do  it. 

.Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  the  flooi-. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
side.  I  am  advised  that  we  ai'e  ready  to 
accept  the  amendment  by  Mr.  S'i'MMS. 

Mr.  CH.A.FEE.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
ask  another  (luestion  of  the  Senator 
fi'om  Idaho? 

As  you  know,  this  is  a  very  tricky 
section.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  experi- 
ence with  these  sections  referring  back 
to  the  highway  beautification  section. 

.\gain.  following  up  on  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  said,  there  is  no 
question  whatsoevei-  under  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  his  in- 
terpretation of  it,  that  highway  funds 
can  be  used  to  take  down  nonconform- 
ing billboards  should  the  State  so 
choose  to  use  those  funds'? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
mv  interpretation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendmenf:"  If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  amendment  No,  1849 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 

The  amendment  iNo.  1849  ^  was  agreed 

to, 

Mr,  SYMMS,  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
am.endment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  NICKLES,  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

.■iMENDMENT  NO    IMi- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  occurs  on  the  amendment.  No. 
1848.  offered  by  the  Senator  frorr.  Cali- 
fornia [Mr,  Seymour] 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Mr.  HOLLINGS  be 
added  as  an  original  cosponsor  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  California  prohibiting  the 
use  of  funds  in  this  bill  to  assist  per- 
sons arrested  on  pending  charges  for 
riot-related  crime  in  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER,  Mr,  President. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  SEYMOfR]. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  of  the  emergency  funds  provided  in 
this  bill  should  be  made  available  to  a 
person  who  participated  m  the  looting, 
burning  and  murdering  that  took  place 
in  Los  Angeles  after  the  verdict  in  the 
case  involving  the  assaults  on  Rodney 
King.  Nor  do  I  think  that  any  U.S.  Sen- 
ator wants  these  funds  to  go  to  any  of 
these  criminals. 

However,  this  amendment  files  m  the 
face  of  our  Nation's  two-century  tradi- 
tion of  jurisprudence.  In  America,  an 
individual  is  innocent  until  proven 
guilty  by  a  jury  of  his  peers.  That  is  ar- 
guably the  single  most  important  pro- 
tection that  citizens  of  a  free  society 
can  be  guaranteed  against  an  arbitrary 
and  abusive  police  state. 

The  standard  set  out  in  this  amend- 
ment is  not  innocent  until  proven 
guilty.  The  standard  is  guilty  until 
cleared.  Under  this  amendment,  none 
of  these  funds  can  be  provided  to  a  per- 
son who  was  arrested  for  a  riot-related 
crime  in  Los  .\ngeles  between  April  29, 
and  May  9.  Arrested.  Mr.  President.  Ar- 
rested by  the  Los  Angeles  Police  De- 
partment. 

Since  when  do  we  impose  penalties 
on  people  who  have  not  yet  received 
the  benefit  of  a  fair  and  impartial  jury 
trial''  Do  the  Mem.bers  of  this  body  be- 
lieve that  every  single  person  who  was 
arrested  during  those  violent  days  was 
guilty'^  And  yet.  this  amendment  would 
stigmatize  the  innocent  along  with  the 
.guilty. 

Moreover.  .Mr,  President,  what  is  a 
not-related  cnme'"'  Under  this  amend- 
ment it  "includes  an  offense  commit- 
ted m  connection  with  rioting,  includ- 
ing murder,  arson,  looting,  theft,  as- 
sault and  vandalism." 

After  the  LA  riots  started,  the  mayor 
of  Los  Angeles  declared  a  dawn  to  dusk 
curfew.     Many    citizens,     some    inten- 
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tKiruilly.  others  inadvertently,  violated 
that  curfew  and  were  arrested.  Charges 
are  still  pending  against  those  individ- 
uals. Are  these  riot-related  crimes  be- 
cause the  curfew  resulted  from  the 
riots? 

Even  if  a  person  was  convicted  of  vio- 
lating the  curfew,  should  that  convic- 
tion preclude  the  individual  from  re- 
ceiving Federal  funds'" 

Mr.  President,  the  sweep  of  this 
amendment  is  far  too  broad.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reject  this  amendment. 

Mr  BIDEN  Mr  President.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  all  Senators  that  if 
the  Seymour  amendment  to  this  bill 
were  adopted,  numerous  important  pro- 
visions would  be  eviscerated 

Most  importantly,  the  Seymour 
amendment  would  hamstring  local  law 
enforcement's  efforts  to  use  the  $250 
million  provided  by  this  bill  for  the 
Weed  and  Seed  Program.  For  example, 
the  Seymour  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit local  law  enforcement  from  using 
Weed  and  Seed  dollars  to  put  offend- 
ers— if  they  were  rioters  in  boot  camp 
prisons.  And.  the  Seymour  amendment 
would  prohibit  local  law  enforcement 
from  using  Weed  and  Seed  dollars  to 
target  rioters  with  antigang  enforce- 
ment efforts. 

Quite  simply,  local  law  enforcement 
will  need  to  use  Weed  and  Seed  dol- 
lars— particularly  the  weeding  funds— 
to  target  the  thugs  and  criminals  in- 
volved in  the  Los  Angeles  riots  The 
Seymour  amendment  would  prohibit 
the  use  of  these  dollars  to  arrest,  pros- 
ecute and  punish  these  dangerous 
criminals.  Such  a  prohibition  cannot 
stand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
atM  !:!  !i   W.'.st  Virginia. 

.%!•  HVK!)  Mr  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  the  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
be  temporarily  laid  aside  so  Senators 
may  be  informed  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  that  there  may  be  one  or  more 
rollcall  votes  in  the  reasonably  near  fu- 
ture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  California,  amendment  No. 
1848,  is  temporarily  laid  aside. 

A.MENDMENT  NO.   ISM 

(Purpose  To  provide  a  limitation  on  the 
effective  datei 

Mr.  GRAHAM  Mr  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr  Graka.m] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1830 

On  page  4.  between  lines  6  and  7.  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

LIMrTATlON 

Sec.  101  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  ihe  appropriations  authorized 
under  this  Act  shall  not  become  effective 
until  such  time  as  legislation  is  enacted  and 
becomes  effective  that  rescinds  funds  appro- 


priated prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1992  in  an  amount  at  least 
equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  appropria- 
tions authorized  under  this  .\ct 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr  GRAHAM.  Mr  President,  there 
are  many  laudatory  purposes  in  this 
act.  We  are  dealing  with  emergency  is- 
sues to  be  funded  through  the  P'ederal 
Emergency  Management  Agency, 
through  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, and  a  number  of  laudatory  so- 
cial and  economic  programs. 

There  is  a  fundamental  question,  and 
that  is.  Who  should  pay  for  these  pro- 
grams? If  we  adopt  the  position  that 
these  should  be  treated  as  an  emer- 
gency outside  of  our  current  budget  re- 
straints, what  we  are  essentially  say- 
ing is  that  these  programs  are  impor- 
tant enough  for  us  to  get  the  benefits 
of  the  current  spending  but  for  our 
grandchildren  to  pay  for  by  an  addition 
to  the  Federal  budget  deficit.  I  do  not 
consider  that  to  be  an  acceptable 
transfer  of  responsibility  to  the  next 
generation  of  Americans. 

What  I  have  proposed  is  a  linkage  of 
current  proposals  to  rescind  appropria- 
tions already  embedded  in  the  1992  Ap- 
propriations Act.  that  is  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  to  link  the  rescission 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  those  cur- 
rently authorized  accounts  which,  in 
aggregate,  would  have  to  equal  or  ex- 
ceed any  funding  under  this  act. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President,  this 
Chamber  has  already  passed  such  a  re- 
scission bill.  I  hope  that  soon  we  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  re- 
scission bill  that  has  emerged  from 
conference.  I  want  to  see  that  rescis- 
sion bill  goes  into  effect,  has  the  force 
of  law.  actually  deletes  current  appro- 
priations, and  reduces  the  level  of 
spending  in  an  amount  at  least  equal 
to  any  new  spending  that  we  are  now 
about  to  ask  be  appropriated.  That  is. 
at  least,  a  statement  that  we  are  not 
going  to  add.  by  this  action,  to  the  al- 
ready some  $400  billion  of  deficit  that 
will  be  1992's  gift  to  the  future  of 
America.  We  will  say  that  we  will  dis- 
cipline ourselves  to  the  extent  that  we 
will  rescind  current  spending  as  a  pre- 
condition to  the  appropriation  of  any 
new  spending  under  this  act. 

I  believe  it  is  also  important  that  we 
look  at  a  couple  of  policy  issues  within 
the  proposed  appropriations.  One  of 
those  policy  issues  is  the  bill,  as  it 
came  from  the  House,  focused  on  emer- 
gency spending  in  SEA  and  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency.  I  am 
concerned  that  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  pattern  in  recent  years  of  the 
President  systematically  asking  for 
substantially  less  money  in  these  pro- 
grams than  their  history  would  indi- 
cate is  required.  As  an  example,  in  1985. 
the  President  requested  for  the  disaster 
relief  fund.  $100  million.  We  actually 
had  expended  in  the  previous  year  $243 
million  and  would  expend  in  1985.  $191 


million.  In  1986  the  President  asked  for 
$194  million  for  disaster  relief.  We  ac- 
tually expended  $335  million.  In  1987. 
the  request.  $100  million;  expenditures, 
$219  million. 

There  has  been  a  consistent  pattern 
that  goes  forward  up  until  the  current 
fiscal  year  of  requests  that  have  con- 
sistently been  significantly  less  than 
the  pattern  of  expenditure  The  con- 
sequence is  we  are  asked,  year  after 
year,  to  pass  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bills,  adding  them  to  the  Federal 
deficit,  unfunded,  in  order  to  make  up 
the  gap.  I  believe  that  is  a  practice 
that  we  need  to  reverse. 

Second,  the  programs  that  have  been 
added  to  this  bill  since  it  has  been  in 
the  Senate,  such  as  the  job  training 
programs.  Chapter  I  programs.  Head 
Start— all  very  positive  programs— 
these  are  not  programs  we  expect  to 
disappear  after  the  summer  of  1992. 
These  are  long-term  commitments.  I 
know  the  President  h;vs  been  one  of  the 
strongest  advocates  for  full  funding  of 
these  programs,  particularly  the  Head 
Start  Program.  I  do  not  think  we  want 
to  send  the  signal  that  this  increase  in 
Head  Start  that  we  will  be  authorizing 
here  is  a  one  summer  only  phenomenon 
and  will  be  crushed  after  the  summer 
of  1992.  Rather,  we  want  it  to  be  pre- 
sented as  a  new  commitment  to  our 
children,  especially  to  the  children  in 
our  cities,  that  these  programs  will  be 
available  on  an  expanded  basis  and. 
hopefully,  soon  for  all  eligible  children. 
Therefore.  Mr.  President,  since  we 
cannot  fund  these  programs  forever  by 
just  adding  them  to  the  deficit,  why 
not  start  now  by  saying  that  these  pro- 
grams will  be  funded  by  the  discipline 
of  terminating,  through  rescission,  ap- 
propriations that  are  already  author- 
ized in  an  amount  at  least  equal  to 
that  which  we  will  now  appropriate 
under  this  legislation? 
Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  1  regret  to 
have  to  oppose  this  amendment.  I 
thought  I  indicated  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  that  I 
would  oppose  it.  Having  said  that.  I 
recognize  his  right  to  call  up  the 
amendment,  but  I  will  have  to  oppose 
this  amendment. 

First  of  all.  there  is  no  assurance 
that  the  President  will  sign  a  rescis- 
sion bill.  We  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  on  both  sides  in  this  body 
and  on  both  sides  in  the  other  body, 
have  worked  hard,  have  worked  con- 
scientiously, diligently,  and  with  great 
dedication,  and.  I  think,  with  reason  to 
develop  a  rescission  bill.  We  have  com- 
pleted our  conference,  and  the  rescis- 
sion bill  that  is  the  work  product  of 
the  conference  rescinds  over  $8  billion. 
I  do  not  have  any  assurance  the 
President  will  sign  that  bill.  I  hope  he 
does.  But  I  call  to  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators that  if  the  President  were  not  to 


Mk'n  that  rescission  bill,  then  this 
.tn.t'ndment.  if  adopted,  would  prohibit 
the  obligation  of  any  funds  in  the  act. 
not  just  the  funds  that  were  added  in 
the  committee  by  the  ByrdKatfield 
amendment,  but  would  prohibit  the  ob- 
ligation of  any  funds  in  the  act.  the 
funds  that  the  President  requested, 
until  rescissions  are  enacted  to  cover 
them. 

So,  Senators  ought  to  be  aware  of 
what  they  are  doing  in  voting  on  or  in 
relation  to  this  amendment.  If  they 
vote  for  this  amendment  they  are  say- 
ing the  bill  that  we  have  spent  all 
afternoon  on  today  and  which  the 
House  has  acted  on  and  which  we 
marked  up  yesterday  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  in  limbo  until  such 
time  as  rescissions  are  enacted  by  both 
Houses  and  signed  into  law  by  the 
President.  So.  if  Senators  want  to  kill 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
this  in  one  way  to  do  it — vote  for  this 
amendment.  I  shall  oppose  it,  and  I 
shall  move  to  table  it  at  the  appro- 
priate time. 

.Mr.  President.  I  do  not  yield  the  floor 
for  the  moment.  If  the  Senator,  my 
friend,  would  just^-I  want  to  see  what 
Senator  H.^tkield  has  to  divulge  to  me 
in  confidence. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  delay 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  if  he  wish- 
es to  call  up  an  amendment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  laid  aside. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  want  to  sr>eak  on  his  amend- 
ment for  a  moment  and  then  I  will  be 
happy  to  speak  on  my  amendment  as 
well. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 
Mr.  NICKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  compliment  my  colleagues.  Senator 
Grah.^m  from  Florida  and  Senator 
Brown  from  Colorado,  for  their  work 
on  this  amendment.  I  understand  .Sen- 
ator Brown  wa.s  close  to  proposing  the 
same  amendment.  I  think  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent amendment.  Before  we  pass  this 
urgent  supplemental  that  includes  a 
lot  of  money  for  a  lot  of  programs  that 
are  not  in  the  urgent  category,  we 
f-hould  rescind  at  least  that  amount  of 
money. 

In  other  words,  let  us  not  be  creating 
or  adding  to  the  deficit. 

I  compliment  my  colleague  from 
Fionda  I  compliment  my  colleague 
from  Colorado.  I  think  this  is  an  excel- 
lent amendment.  I  hope  it  will  be 
adopted.  It  is  an  important  amend- 
ment. This  is  an  amendment  that  says 
we  will  not  be  adding  to  the  deficit  by 
this  urgent  supplemental  I  hope  that 
is  the  case. 

So.  again.  I  compliment  my  col- 
league from  Florida,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  to  this  amendment. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  get  recognition 
and  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  H.'^TFIELD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  retjaest  of  the  Senator 
from   Oklahoma   is   granted.    The   Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

•Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
we  alert  our  colleagues  who  are  off  the 
Hill  to  come  back  to  the  Hill  because  I 
anticipate  a  rollcall  vote  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I,  too. 
will  have  to  oppose  this  amendment. 
Let  me  suggest  that  this  amendment 
really  has  a  rather  devious  possibil- 
ity—not devious  perhaps,  but  unex- 
pected possibility— of  the  President 
being  able  to  use  one  veto  and  veto  two 
bills.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  procedure 
that  we  want  to  open  up. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  rescission  package  that 
we  will  act  on  tomorrow,  and  if  he 
should  decide  to  veto  that  rescission 
package  tomorrow  once  it  is  placed  on 
his  desk,  he  then,  in  effect,  would  be 
vetoing  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill.  Two  for  one. 

I  think  we  have  heard  many  times 
about  trying  to  keep  the  balance 
among  the  three  branches  of  Govern- 
ment, and  1  really  feel  that  the  amend- 
ment invites  mischief.  I  do  not  care 
whether  it  is  a  Democratic  President 
and  a  Republican  Congress  or  a  Repub- 
lican President  and  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress, as  we  are  now  constituted.  I  just 
think  the  Consres-s  ought  to  protect, 
jealously  protect  the  mixing  of  powers 
as  well  as  the  separation  of  powers. 

No  bill  can  become  law  unless  it 
passes  two  Houses  of  the  Congress  and 
is  signed  by  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent has  an  option  to  veto  a  bill,  but 
one  bill  at  a  time,  not  two  for  one.  This 
is  not  a  discount  sale  we  are  engaged 
in.  And  this  process  invites.  I  say.  from 
my  perspective,  political  mischief. 

I  could  give  all  kinds  of  examples  out 
of  this  kind  of  a  procedure  if  we  allow 
this  procedure  to  take  precedent  here 
tonight  that  could  involve  major  policy 
questions,  as  well  as  financial  matters 
in  the  appropriations  process. 

Let  us  not  link  two  bills  as  we  are 
doing.  This  is  dangerous.  I  just  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  maybe  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  have  not  thought  this 
out  clearly.  I  think  when  we  begin  to 
tamper  with  the  process  that  involves 
the  mixing  of  powers  between  the  legis- 
lative branch  and  executive  branch,  we 
better  make  certain  that  we  are  not 
yielding,  or  that  we  are  not  violating, 
the  basic  authority  that  we  have  under 
the  Constitution  to  be  a  check  and  bal- 
ance. 

Bear  in  mind,  the  President  could 
veto  the  rescission  package,  once  en- 
acted tomorrow,  and  in  vetoing  that, 
he    has,    in    effect,    by    this    provision. 


been  able  to  veto  the  supplem.entai  ap- 
propriations bill.  But  you  say.  oh.  the 
President  wants  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill.  That  is  neither  here 
nor  there.  The  point  is  we  are  giving 
him.  we  are  delegating,  we  are  abdicat- 
ing authority  and  power  to  the  Presi- 
dency that  I  think  we  would  live  to  re- 
gret, and  I  am  not  speaking  to  the  mer- 
its of  the  components  of  either  bill. 
You  can  argue  for  or  against  the  rescis- 
sion package,  you  can  debate  for  or 
against  the  supplemental,  but  let  us 
keep  them  unlinked  in  the  sense  the 
President  has  to  act  independently  on 
each  one. 

Mr.  BROWN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
favor  of  the  Graham  amendment,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  it  may 
be  that  the  experience  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  in  State 
government  has  led  him  to  this  proc- 
ess. Whether  it  is  simply  sound  judg- 
ment on  his  part  or  that  experience  m 
making  budgets  balance  on  the  State 
level  that  brought  him  to  this  point.  I 
do  not  know,  I  do  know  this  is  a  good 
amendment.  It  is  a  responsible  and 
honest  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  way  our 
States  in  this  Nation  balance  their 
budgets.  Unlike  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, most  States  make  their  budgets 
balance  and  the  way  they  do  it  when 
they  find  emergencies  or  important 
events  that  come  about  during  the  year 
is  by  setting  priorities. 

All  this  amendment  says  is  this  Sen- 
ate is  going  to  set  priorities.  It  says 
that  we  are  going  to  decide  that  there 
is  some  spending  that  is  more  impor- 
tant than  other  spending.  This  is  re- 
sponsible, it  is  reasonable  and  it  is  the 
example  followed  by  most  of  the  States 
m  this  Nation.  What  we  are  suggesting 
is.  that  because  we  want  money  to  deal 
with  the  emergencies  related  to  the 
disasters  m  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago. 
we  are  going  to  find  other  spending 
that  is  less  important,  and  we  are 
going  to  honor  the  budget  resolution. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  says  nothing  more  than  this: 
That  when  we  set  budget  targets,  we 
mean  it.  We  are  going  to  abide  by  them 
and  we  are  going  to  do  a  responsible 
job  of  legislating.  Some  very  distin- 
guished Members  of  this  Chamber  have 
expressed  concerns  about  this  amend- 
ment. They  have  pointed  out  that  the 
rescissions  that  have  been  passed  by 
this  Chamber  and  by  the  House  have 
not  yet  finally  received  the  Presidents 
signature.  I  think  that  is  a  reasonable 
observation.  It  is  certainly  an  accurate 
one.  The  1992  rescission  bill  has  not 
been  enacted  at  this  point.  Is  it  pos- 
sible the  President  could  veto  it?  Yes. 
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of  Ldurse,  it  is.  But  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  amendment  is  not 
dependent  upon  that  specific  rescission 
bill 

The  language  is  very  clear.  It  states; 
"Legislation  is  enacted  and  becomes 
effective  that  rescinds  funds  appro- 
priated prior  to  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  for  fiscal  year  1992." 

We  are  not  tied  to  one  particular  re- 
scission bill.  We  are  tied  to  the  concept 
of  making  sure  that  if  we  are  going  to 
increase  spending  in  this  country,  that 
we  subtract  it  from  somewhere  else  in 
the  budget.  There  is  flexibility  under 
this  amendment,  but  the  bottom  line  is 
we  are  going  to  honor  the  concept  of 
sticking  within  our  budget  limits. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  decade, 
there  is  not  a  single  year,  not  one  year 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  abided  by  the  budget  targets  it  set. 
Is  there  an  American  in  this  country 
who  believes  this  Congress  is  serious 
about  meeting  its  budget  targets?  I  do 
not  think  so.  I  think  all  they  have  to 
do  Is  look  at  what  we  have  done  in  the 
past.  Every  single  year  we  set  targets 
and  every  single  year  this  Congress  ex- 
ceeds them 

This  amendment  says  we  are  going  to 
have  honesty  in  budgeting.  This 
amendment  says  we  are  going  to  live 
by  what  we  said.  This  amendment  says 
we  are  going  to  cut  enough  spending  to 
provide  for  the  additional  spending 
that  is  proposed  in  this  bill 

I  suppose  a  legitimate  question  would 
be  are  there  enough  rescissions  to  pro- 
vide for  the  large  amount  of  money 
proposed  to  deal  with  this  emergency"' 
For  those  who  have  asked.  I  think  it  is 
worth  looking  at  the  fact  that  the 
President  requested  rescinding  budget 
authority  in  the  amount  of  almost  $7.9 
billion;  that  the  House-passed  version, 
which  was  the  lowest  version,  came  up 
with  almost  $5.8  billion,  and  that  the 
Senate- passed  version,  the  one  that 
this  body  passed,  is  $8,267  billion. 

I  suppose  an  additional  question 
could  be  asked,  where  does  it  lie  in 
terms  of  1992?  The  Senate  version,  the 
one  this  body  has  already  passed,  re- 
scinded $2,699  billion  in  authority.  Mr, 
President.  I  did  not  think  it  was  nearly 
large  enough.  Some  of  the  Members 
may  recall  I  offered  an  amendment 
that  would  have  rescinded  an  addi- 
tional $61  million.  They  were,  inciden- 
tally, programs  that  I  cannot  imagine 
anyone  would  oppose  eliminating.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  came  on  this  floor  and 
said  what  great  programs  they  were. 

The  fact  is  they  were  not  great  pro- 
grams. The  fact  is  this  Nation  can 
abide  by  its  budget;  can  honor  its  word; 
can  live  within  its  budget. 

This  amendment  is  much  more  im- 
portant than  simply  the  money  that  is 
Involved  in  this  bill.  This  amendment 
Involves  integrity  in  the  budgeting 
process 

I  support  that  integrity,  and  I  salute 
the  Senator  from  Florida  for  his  efforts 


to    make   sure    this   country   and    this 
body  honors  its  word  with  regard  to  the 
budget. 
Mr  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  speak 
in  favor  of  both  amendments  that  are 
pending,  and  let  me  start  with  the 
amendment  of  our  dear  colleague  from 
California.  Senator  SEYMOtm. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  be  in  California  last  weekend,  and 
on  Saturday  night  I  met  with  leaders 
of  the  Korean-American  community  to 
talk  about  the  riots  and  to  talk  about 
the  impact  it  had  on  them  with  the  de- 
struction of  some  2.200  businesses.  The 
people  I  talked  to  were  very  concerned 
about  what  was  happening  with  the 
congressional  response  to  the  riots. 

They  made  it  very  clear  to  me  they 
were  concerned  we  were  responding 
with  legislation  that  has  been  used  his- 
torically to  deal  with  floods  and  hurri- 
canes and  earthquakes  where  every- 
body in  an  area  is  equally  a  victim, 
when  in  fact  in  this  case  there  were 
people  who  were  real  victims,  people 
who  were  brutalized,  people  whose 
stores  were  looted,  people  whose  stores 
were  burned  down,  there  were  people 
who  were  affected  indirectly  by  these 
events,  and  then  there  were  the  people 
who  imposed  these  costs  on  the  people 
who  lived  and  worked  and  invested  in 
Los  Angeles.  CA. 

The  concern  expressed  to  me  was 
that  the  initial  programs  which  were 
available  for  disaster  a^isistance  were 
all  available  on  a  needs  basis.  Their 
concern  was  that  many  of  the  people 
who  owned  the  stores  that  were  burned 
down,  many  of  the  people  who  bore  the 
heaviest  burden  of  the  cost,  did  not 
qualify  for  any  of  these  programs  and 
were  not  eligible  for  the  benefits. 

They  were  deeply  concerned,  as  many 
of  our  fellow  citizens  are.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  were  going  to  respond  by 
throwing  a  whole  bunch  of  money  at 
this  problem  and  much  of  the  money 
was  going  to  go  to  the  people  who 
burned  the  stores  down;  that  much  of 
the  money  was  going  to  go  to  the  peo- 
ple who  imposed  costs  on  other  people; 
and  that  maybe  they,  the  people  who 
Invested  sweat  equity  by  working  16.  18 
hours  a  day.  people  who  had  saved,  and 
scrimped,  and  worked  a  lifetime  to 
build  a  business,  were  not  going  to  ben- 
efit. 

Mr  President,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  SEV.MOUR  is  an  effort 
to  deal  with  this  problem.  What  the 
amendment  says  is,  if  you  were  en- 
gaged in  criminal  activity  in  these 
riots,  you  cannot  qualify  for  disaster 
relief  because  you  participated  in  im- 
posing the  disaster  on  Los  Angeles.  CA 
Now.  I  know  there  are  many  here 
who  are  saying,  or  who  believe  that 
this  was  the  result  of  people  who  were 
in  despair,  people  who  were  angry,  and 


there  is  no  doubt,  tragically,  that  th.:*- 
was  some  of  that.  But  I  ask  collpaRu.> 
in  looking  at  this  amendment  to  1i"i;k 
at  some  cold  hard  facts.  The  Attorn- y 
General  tells  me  that  of  the  first  5.000 
people  who  were  arrested  in  Los  Ange- 
les. CA.  during  these  riots,  one-third 
were  illegal  aliens.  Of  the  first  5.000 
that  were  arrested,  one-third  were  ille- 
gal aliens. 

Now.  we  have  new  data  on  a  sample 
of  1.000  people  who  were  arrested  and 
charged  Out  of  that  1.000  people  who 
were  picked  up.  many  of  them  on  sim- 
ple misdemeanor  charges,  257  of  them 
were  out  on  parole  or  probation  after 
felony  convictions;  25.7  percent  of  the 
1,000  people  that  were  selected  in  this 
random  sample  of  the  people  who  were 
arrested  were  people  who  were  out  on 
the  streets  after  felony  convictions. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  hardened 
criminals;  these  are  people  who  took 
advantage  of  the  circumstances;  and 
these  are  not  the  people  the  American 
taxpayer  wants  to  spend  money  to 
help.  These  are  people  the  American 
taxpayers  wants  put  in  jail  and  kept 
there. 

I  thank  our  dear  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia for  giving  us  an  opportunity  to 
vote  to  assure  that  none  of  the  tax- 
payers' hard-earned  money  is  going  to 
go  to  people  who  took  advantage  of  the 
situation,  who  burned  and  looted  and 
killed  in  Los  Angeles.  CA.  I  think  this 
amendment  is  excellent,  and  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  for  his  leadership. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  want  to  endorse 
the  amendment  of  our  colleague  from 
Florida.  Senator  Graham,  and  our  col- 
league from  Oklahoma.  Senator  NicK- 
LEs.  It  may  well  be  some  people  say 
this  is  an  amendment  that  creates  a 
two-part  legislative  process,  and  they 
are  right;  it  creates  a  two-part  legisla- 
tive process.  One  part  is  pay  and  the 
other  part  is  go. 

Now.  there  are  some  people  who  want 
to  go  but  who  do  not  want  to  pay.  What 
this  amendment  says  very  simply  is 
that  we  have  a  $400  bi'.lion  deficit,  and 
before  we  go  out  and  spend  a  lot  of 
money  we  do  not  have,  maybe  we  ought 
to  look  at  the  Federal  budget  and  out 
of  a  $1.5  trillion  budget  find  some  pro- 
grams we  do  not  need,  that  we  can  re- 
scind, that  we  can  terminate  or  cut  in 
order  to  pay  for  these  benefits  we  are 
handing  out.  So  I  strongly  support  this 
amendment. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  I  am  concerned  about  this  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill.  We  started 
out  with  a  bill  fairly  modest  in  scope. 
We  now  have  a  bill  that  costs  $1.94  bil- 
lion. What  we  have  done  is  exactly 
what  critics  of  the  Congress  said  we 
were  going  to  do.  If  you  listened  to  the 
critics  after  the  riot,  they  predicted 
what  Congess  was  going  to  do  was  not 
start  a  single  new  program,  not  bring 
forward  a  single  new  idea  but  what  we 
were  going  to  do  was  respond  by  simply 
throwing  money  at  the  problem. 
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I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  is  ex- 
actly what  we  are  doing,  throwing  al- 
most $2  billion  of  money  on  programs 
which,  to  one  degree  or  another,  are  al- 
ready In  effect.  We  are  not  adopting  en- 
terprise zones.  We  are  not  addressing 
fundamentally  new  initiatives.  I  sup- 
port many  of  the  things  on  which  we 
are  spending  money.  The  Weed  and 
Seed  Program  is  a  good  program,  but 
we  do  not  see  any  new  and  powerful 
il'-as  which  did  not  exist  in  law  before 
;!;!.-  I  risis  occurred.  .Ml  we  see  is  an  ef- 
!•';:  Ill  respond  as  Congress  always  re- 
.-ji'iriii^  by  spending  more  and  more 
n^Tii-y  we  do  not  have. 

Now.  I  know  we  are  going  to  have 
some  who  are  going  to  respond  by  say- 
ing, well,  there  is  a  little  catch  in  this 
bill.  The  little  catch  is  unless  the 
President  declares  it  is  an  emergency, 
he  does  not  have  to  spend  the  money. 

Mr.  President,  obviously,  there  are 
many  here  who  hope  he  will  declare  it 
an  emergency  and  will  spend  the 
money,  and  there  are  also  some  who  I 
suspect  hope  he  will  not.  so  that  if  he 
does  not  they  can  blame  him  by  saying 
he  is  holding  back  this  much-needed 
aid. 

I  think  if  we  are  going  to  spend  $1.9 
billion,  that  we  ought  to  go  back  into 
our  annual  Federal  budget  and  lake 
the  money  aw^ay  from  .something  that 
is  not  a.s  imporlanr  I  su.specl  if  we 
were  doing  that,  wi-  would  be  spending 
a  lot  less  than  SI  9  ti;llion.  I  think  the 
amendment  that  roiiuiies  us  to  pay  for 
this  program  in  order  to  fund  it  is  im- 
portant. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
t!ie  President  has  an  alternative  other 
than  busting  the  budget,  or  other  than 
not  declaring  an  emergency,  and  there- 
by putting  himself  in  the  position 
where  some  could  go  out  and  say  if 
only  George  Bush  were  not  holding  up 
assistance  we  could  have  this  money. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  if  the 
President  decides  to  sign  this  bill,  that 
he  sign  it  and  send  rescissions  to  the 
Senate  with  proposed  spending  cuts  to 
pay  for  it  and  say  to  us.  you  make  the 
cuts  and  I  will  spend  the  money.  I  sus- 
pect if  he  did  that,  there  would  be 
many  who  would  not  be  willing  to 
make  the  cuts  but  who  would  like  to 
spend  the  money. 

.So  I  want  to  thank  our  colleague 
from  Florida.  I  certainly  want  to  thank 
our  colleague  from  California,  1  hope 
the  Seymour  amendments  gets  100 
votes  in  the  Senate.  It  deserves  100 
votes,  I  appi'eciate  the  leadership  that 
IS  being  provided  here  tonight  on  these 
important  issues, 

I  yield  the  floor, 

.Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  expressed  the  wish 
that  the  President  would  send  up  some 
additional  rescissions.  I  know  of  i^ne  or 
two  I  hope  he  will  send  up.  One  would 


deal  With  the  superconductor  super 
collider,  and  another  would  deal  with 
the  spaceship.  And  there  are  some 
other  rescissions  that  perhaps  we 
ought  to  think  about  adding  when  the 
President  sends  up  another  request. 

We  did  not  do  anything  to  the  Sen- 
ators from  Texas  in  the  last  rescission 
bill  but  the  Senator  so  much  desires 
that  the  President  send  up  additional 
rescissions. 

I  suggest  we  take  a  closer  look  at  the 
next  group  of  rescissions  that  are  sent 
up.  and  remember  those  Senators  who 
have  urged  the  President  to  send  more 
and  more  rescissions  up  so  as  to  bal- 
ance the  budget. 

Of  course  rescissions  will  never  bal- 
ance the  budget,  even  if  they  rescind 
the  entire  domestic  discretionary  fund. 

The  President  has  never  sent  up  a 
balanced  budget.  This  President  has 
not.  His  predecessor  has  not. 

To  those  who  continue  to  criticize 
the  Congress  for  spending,  let  me  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senators  that 
since  1945  up  to  1991.  the  various  Presi- 
dents—I hope  all  Senators  will  get  this; 
take  down  the  figures — have  requested 
Sll. 710.201. 833.552.  All  the  Presidents, 
beginning  with  1945.  Take  down  these 
figures — Congress  has  appropriated 
during  those  years  Sll. 521. 432. 604. 188. 

What  is  the  diffei'ence"  To  Congress' 
tredit.  Congress  appropriated 

S!88,769.229,364  less  than  the  combined 
requests  of  all  the  Presidents.  Repub- 
lican and  Democrat. 

Where  are  those  who  want  to  chal- 
lenge me  on  those  figures?  Where  are 
those  who  wish  to  blame  the  Congress 
for  spending''  Where  are  they''  Chal- 
lenge the  figures.  I  stated  them  from 
memory.  I  did  not  have  them  written 
down  in  front  of  me.  but  they  are 
there. 

So  I  hope  we  will  at  least  have  some 
people  who  are  watching  through  that 
electronic  eye  up  there  and  who  are  lis- 
tening and  who  will  hear  what  has  just 
been  said. 

The  Congress.  I  think,  has  acted  re- 
sponsibly. But  there  are  those  in  this 
body — and  John  Heywood  in  the  1500"s 
or  early  1600's.  I  think  it  was.  said,  'it 
is  a  foule  byrd  that  fyleth  his  owne 
nest." 

I  am  sorry.  I  continue  to  be  sorry. 
there  are  Members  of  this  body  who 
stand  up  on  the  floor  and  castigate  the 
Congress  of  which  we  are  Members  and 
blame  the  Congress  for  the  deficit. 
There  is  enough  blame  to  go  around. 
Congress  can  share  some  of  the  blame, 
but  the  Presidents  can  send  up  bal- 
anced budgets  if  they  wish.  Why  have 
they  not  done  if 

Mr.  President.  I  am  ready  to  vote  on 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Graha.m. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
the  fioor  for  a  second? 

Mr   BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  have  an  amendment. 
We  have  two  amendments  stacked 
right  now.  If  the  Senator  would  like  to. 


I  would  be  happy  to  take  up  my  amend- 
ment, and  my  discussion  of  my  amend- 
ment will  not  take  very  long,  1  have 
been  waiting  for  some  time  to  offer  the 
amendment, 

Mr,  BYRD.  What  is  the  pending 
amendm.ent'^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  First  of 
all.  the  Seymour  amendment  No,  1848 
has  been  temporarily  set  aside  and  the 
pending  amendment  is  No,  1850  of  Sen- 
ator Graham  of  Florida. 

Mr.  BYRD.  So  the  vote  would  occur 
on  the  Graham  amendmenf 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
Graham  amend.ment, 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  Senators  are  ready.  I 
am  ready  to  vote  on  the  amendment.  I 
hope  that  Senators  will  vote  the 
amendment  down. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  Mem-ber  of  this  body  that  I  have  a 
higher  regard  for  than  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
But  I  want  to  respond  to  the  comments 
that  he  has  made. 

First  of  all.  my  point  is  that  we  have 
added  almost  $1.5  billion  to  the  initial 
emergency  appropriation.  We  can  say 
that  it  is  somebody  else's  fault.  We  can 
say  Presidents  have  asked  for  more 
spending  m  the  past  than  Congress  has 
provided,  but  the  bottom  line  is  we 
have  provided  $1,449  billion  of  addi- 
tional spending  on  this  bill. 

Second,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  Mem.ber  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  am  proud  to  represent  Texas. 
but  this  is  not  my  nest,  Texas  is  my 
nest.  And  I  am  here  to  represent  my 
State. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  if  I  have 
committed  myself  to  anything  m  14 
years,  it  is  to  fiscal  responsibility, 

I  am  for  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  I  was  a  lead- 
er in  the  effort  to  enact  the  Gram.m- 
Rudman  law  which  forced  tough  spend- 
ing choices.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  look  at  the  space  program, 
that  we  look  at  the  SSC.  that  we  look 
at  science  and  technology.  My  own  be- 
lief is  that  I  believe  we  overinvest  in 
programs  that  have  a  return  in  the 
next  election.  I  think  this  is  one  of 
those  programs,  and  I  think  we  under- 
invest  in  programs  that  have  a  return 
m  the  next  generation. 

But  I  do  not  love  spending  money. 
and  I  am  very  happy  to  put  every  pro- 
gram I  support  on  the  table  with  every 
other  program  supported  by  every 
other  Member  of  this  Senate,  and  re- 
quire fiscal  restraint  and  require  pro- 
grams to  compete  against  each  other.  I 
am  willing  to  accept  the  results  and 
live  with  them. 

But  I  am  deeply  concerned  that  we 
are  here  tonight  adding  another  $1.5 
billion  of  spending  above  the  level  we 
started  out  with.  And  we  are  doing  it  m 
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such  a  way  that  if  the  President  de- 
clares it  as  an  emergency,  then  it  does 
not  count  against  the  binding  spending 
constraints  we  have  in  place,  and  if  he 
does  not  declare  it  as  an  emergency, 
then  there  will  be  those  who  say  that 
we  could  have  spent  that  money  but  for 
the  President. 

There  are  many  lessons  in  history, 
and  we  can  appeal  to  them  to  make  our 
own  case,  and  I  have  appealed  to  those 
lessons  on  many  occasions  myself  But 
I  believe  the  bottom  line  is  this:  We  are 
asking  tonight  for  Sl.'i  billion  more 
than  the  President  asked  for  And  so  no 
matter  how  you  want  to  add  that  up. 
that  still  adds  up  to  spending. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  if  we 
want  to  spend  that  money,  we  find  a 
way  to  pay  for  it.  I  am  willing  to  put 
my  programs,  and  programs  that  other 
people  support,  into  the  hat.  go 
through  them  and  debate  them,  set  pri- 
orities, and  if  we  want  these  programs, 
pay  for  them.  I  might  add.  however, 
that  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  this 
bill.  I  did  not  put  this  SI. 5  billion  of  ad- 
ditional spending  in  here.  It  was  added. 
And  I  feel  the  people  who  added  it  have 
an  obligation  to  say  how  they  would 
like  to  pay  for  it.  I  did  not  put  it  in 
there,  but  I  am  willing  to  participate 
in  trying  to  come  up  with  a  way  of  pay- 
ing for  it.  if  others  are  willing  to  do  so. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  most  peo- 
ple said  two  things  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  Los  Angeles  riots.  First,  they  said 
"we  understand  the  frustration  and  the 
anger  which  greeted  the  Rodney  King 
verdict  and  initiated  the  disturb- 
ances." But  second,  they  said  that  "no 
matter  how  great  the  provocation, 
there  is  no  justification  for  the  looting 
and  violence  which  took  place." 

We  need  to  say  the  same  things  about 
the  bill  before  us  today. 

First.  I  understand  the  need  to  offer 
the  kind  of  help  and  hope  to  urban 
areas  that  this  bill  does.  But  second,  no 
matter  how  great  the  need,  there  is  no 
justification  for— and  ultimately  no 
real  help  provided  by — spending  money 
we  do  not  have. 

Indeed,  the  fact  that  we  have  spent 
money  we  do  not  have  is.  in  part,  why 
we  have  problems  in  our  cities  and 
towns  and  villages.  The  deficit  is  a 
major  cause  of  reduced  economic 
growth:  That  means  fewer  jobs,  fewer 
opportunities,  fewer  avenues  to  escape 
poverty.  The  deficit  also  destroys  our 
ability  to  fund  needed  governmental 
programs:  The  money  we  spend  on  in- 
terest payments  is  money  we  cannot 
spend  on  the  very  programs  this  bill 
seeks  to  fund,  programs  like  summer 
Jobs  and  Head  Start.  The  deficit  is  both 
a  cause  of  the  urban  problems  we  face 
and  a  barrier  to  responding  to  them. 

Those  problems  need  to  be  addressed: 
They  are  serious  and  they  are  real.  In 
fact,  they  are  so  serious  that,  if  we  had 
to,  we  would  find  the  money  to  pay  for 
the  solutions  we  need. 


But  given  our  rules,  we  do  not  have 
to.  We  have  an  escape  clause — we  can 
declare  an  emergency  and  then  we  do 
not  have  to  pay  for  anything. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  a  lot  of  my  con- 
stituents think  they  have  an  emer- 
gency: People  who  are  hurt  by  the  lux- 
ury tax;  people  who  can't  get  a  decent 
education  for  their  kids,  people  who 
live  in  fear  of  crime  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods; people  who  see  their  family 
farms  threatened  by  declining  prices 
and  increasing  costs.  They  all  think 
they  face  an  emergency.  And  they  are. 
But  when  they  come  to  me  for  help.  I 
have  to  say  "I  agree  with  you— but  the 
PAYGO  rules  say  that  before  I  can  help 
you,  I  have  to  find  a  way  to  pay  for  the 
aid  you  want."  How  can  I  keep  saying 
that,  how  can  they  keep  believing  it. 
after  this  bill  passes.  Why  wont  they 
listen  to  me,  very  politely  I'm  sure, 
and  then  say  "Mr.  Senator.  I  hear  you. 
but  how  come  you  didn't  have  to  pay 
for  a  $2  billion  package  to  respond  to 
the  urban  emergency?  " 

Well.  Mr.  President,  the  Graham 
amendment  gives  me  a  way  to  answer 
that  (juestion.  We  will  pay  for  the 
emergency  spending  in  this  bill  by 
linking  that  spending  to  the  enactment 
into  law  of  either  the  recision  package 
already  approved  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate  or  some  other  mechanism  for 
reducing  spending  or  raising  revenues 
to  offset  the  costs  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  need  to  help 
people — and  there  is  a  need  to  pay  for 
the  help  we  provide  This  amendment 
lets  us  do  just  that.  I  am  pleased  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  GRAHAM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr  GRAHAM  Mr  President.  I  do 
not  consider  the  amendment  that  I  of- 
fered to  represent  a  conflict  between 
iwlitical  institutions,  between  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  the  Congress.  We  both  have 
responsibilities  under  the  Constitution 
for  the  future  of  this  Nation  We  both 
have  responsibilities  for  the  prudent 
fiscal  management  of  this  Nation. 

I  do  believe,  however.  Mr.  President, 
that  there  are  conflicts  which  this 
amendment  raises  The  most  fun- 
damental conflict  IS  an 
intergenerational  conflict.  I  suggest 
that  when  the  history  of  the  I980's  is 
written,  one  of  the  ways  in  which  it 
will  be  written  will  be  that  there  was  a 
massive  transfer  of  this  generation's 
responsibilities  to  our  grandchildren, 
in  area  after  area,  whether  it  is  the 
underfunding  of  our  infrastructure,  a 
failure  to  provide  adequately  for  edu- 
cational system,  or  the  massive  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit,  of  over  $3  trillion 
that  we  have  accumulated  in  the  past 
12  years;  all  of  those  represent  obliga- 
tions of  this  generation  which  we  have 
chosen  to  transfer  to  our  grand- 
children. The  issue  here  tonight  is:  Are 
we  going  to  make  yet  another  deposit 
in  that  tiansfer  of  generational  respon- 
sibilities? 


I  have  no  particular  breach  for  the 
concept  contained  in  this  amendment 
as  to  the  method  of  avoiding  such  a 
transfer  to  our  grandchildren.  There 
are  other  options.  We  could  do  it  by 
having  someone  come  forward  with  a 
tax  bill,  which  would  say  here  is  how 
we  are  going  to  raise  the  approxi- 
mately $2  billion  that  we  now  propose 
to  spend.  Unless  I  missed  it,  I  did  not 
see  anybody  propose  such  a  tax  bill. 

Or,  Mr.  President,  we  could  take  an- 
other approach,  which  would  be  essen- 
tially an  across-the-board  cut.  We  can 
say:  let  us  reduce  all  programs,  the 
most  meritorious  and  the  least  worthy, 
by  an  amount  which  will  aggregate  to 
the  approximately  $2  billion  that  we 
now  propose  to  spend. 

Not  only  has  no  one  come  forward 
with  such  a  proposal.  I  would  think  it 
would  be  dubious  public  policy  and  an 
avoidance  of  our  responsibilities  to 
make  discrete  judgments  as  to  relative 
levels  of  importance. 

So  the  amendment  that  I  offered  is  a 
simple  one.  It  says  that  if  we  are  going 
to  spend  2  billion  new  dollars  of  these 
progi-ams.  if  we  think  these  are  more 
worthy,  then  let  us  find  52  billion  in 
currently  authorized  areas  of  spending, 
and  let  us  terminate  them.  That  is  not 
different  than  what  families  would 
have  to  do  if  they  faced  an  immediate 
emergency  that  required  spending  be- 
yond what  they  had  previously  budg- 
eted. It  would  not  be  different  than 
what  most  local  or  State  governments 
are  required  to  do.  if  they  operate 
under  the  discipline  of  living  within  a 
balanced  budget. 

Mr.  President.  I  said  there  was  a  con- 
flict, and  the  most  basic  is  that  be- 
tween generations.  There  is  another 
conflict,  and  that  is  the  conflict  of  po- 
litical integrity  In  a  few  weeks,  we  are 
going  to  be  debating  a  balanced  budget 
constitutional  amendment.  Some  of  us 
are  going  to  be  advocating  that  amend- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are 
going  to  say  that  a  concept  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  IS  an  idea  of  such  impor- 
tance and  value,  that  it  should  be  em- 
bedded in  our  U.S.  Constitution,  we  are 
going  to  face  the  question  of  when  you 
had  to  show  your  fidelity  to  that  con- 
cept, without  the  lash  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  what  did  you  do? 

Here  is  one  of  those  times  when  we 
are  being  asked  to  be  tested.  So  the 
conflict  is  going  to  be:  Do  we  think 
this  is  a  good  idea  as  a  matter  of  the- 
ory, or  do  we  think  it  is  a  good  idea  as 
a  matter  of  today's  fiscal  practice? 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  is  a  piv- 
otal question.  I,  for  one,  will  say  the 
resolution  of  this  is  going  to  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  my  support  for 
this  supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
because  I  think  the  time  has  come  and 
long  since  passed  when  we  can  continue 
to  operate  on  the  basis  that  everything 
that  we  think  is  desirable  is  good 
enough  for  our  grandchildren  to  pay 
for, 


Mr    President.  I  a.'-k  fo!'  the  yea.-^  and 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Gr.^HAM. 
the  Senate,  without  further  debate. 
motion,  amendment,  or  action  of  any 
kind,  proceed  to  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Seymour 

The  PRESiniNG  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection'' 

Without  oljjt'i-'tii-'n.  It  IS  so  oiciered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
•arthei  liebate  on  the  Graham  amend- 
mvnl? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Bkntsen]  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr  Prvor]. 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs  K.^sseb.m'm] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  m  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  45. 
nays  52.  as  follows: 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  102  Leg.) 
YEAS-Ab 


BiDKam&n 

Gramm 

Nlckles 

Bond 

Grassley 

Nunn 

Brown 

Henm 

Pressler 

Bryan 

Helms 

Robb 

Clmfee 

Hoi  lings 

Roth 

CoaU 

Jeffords 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Kasten 

Sanford 

Cohen 

Kohl 

Shelby 

Conrad 

Lott 

Simpson 

Craig 

Lugar 

Smith 

DeConctni 

.Mack 

Symms 

Dole 

McCain 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

McConnell 

Wallop 

Gorton 

.Metzenbaum 

Warner 

Graham 

Murkowski 
NAYS-62 

Wirlh 

Adams 

Exon 

Mikulski 

.\kaka 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Baucus 

Fowler 

Moynilian 

Bidcn 

Gam 

Packwood 

Boren 

Glenn 

Pell 

Bradley 

Gore 

Held 

Breaux 

Harkln 

Rlegle 

Bumpers 

Hatch 

Rockefeller 

Burdicli 

Hatfield 

Sarbanes 

Bums 

Inouye 

Sasaer 

Byrd 

Johnston 

Seymour 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Simon 

DAmato 

Kerrey 

Specter 

Danforth 

Kerr> 

Stevens 

Daschle 

LAutenberg 

Wellstone 

Dixon 

LeahJ' 

Wofford 

Dodd 

Levin 

Oomenlci 

Lieberman 

NOT  VOTING— 3 
Bcnusfc  Kas.'-fbaum  Pr\"r 

So  the  amendment  (No,  1850)  was  re- 
jected 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

.Mr  BYRD,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motu)n  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mi,  MITCHELL  Mr,  President,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the 
Senate,  under  a  previous  order  there 
will  now  be  a  vote  on  an  amendment 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California.  Senator  Seymour 
Prior  to  that  vote,  the  chairman  of  the 
.Appropriations  Committee  will  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
request.  If  the  agreement  is  approved, 
it  will  identify  and  limit  the  amend- 
ments to  the  bill,  and  the  vote  on  the 
Se.ymour  amendment  wi'.l  be  the  last 
vote  this  evening  We  will  return  and 
there  will  be  a  vote  at  9:30  a.m.  on  a 
resolution  relating  to  Yugoslavia,  re- 
ported this  week  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  And  then  we  will 
complete  action  on  this  bill. 

If  the  request  is  not  agreed  to  then 
we  will,  regrettably,  have  to  remain 
and  see  how  much  further  progress  we 
can  make  on  the  bill. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  both  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader.  It  is 
my  hope  that  our  colleagues  will  per- 
mit the  agreement  to  be  entered  which 
will  then  enable  the  succeeding  vote  to 
be  the  last  vote  this  evening  and  will 
also  enable  us  to  complete  action  on 
this  bill  during  the  day  tomorrow. 

Mr,  President.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  hope  that  can  be  accom- 
plished. I  understand  the  agreement 
will  be  propounded  soon. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  withdraw  one  statement.  I  said 
the  vote  will  be  at  9:30.  I  will  have  to 
discuss  that  further  with  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  and  the 
chairman.  It  will  not  be  any  earlier 
than  9:30,  It  may  be  a  little  bit  later 
depending  upon  some  other  factors 
which  we  have  to  discuss.  An  an- 
nouncement will  be  made  prior  to  the 
time  we  go  out  of  session  on  that. 
There  will  be  a  vote  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  no  earlier  than  9:30.  possibly 
a  little  bit  later  than  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

L'NA.SIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEME.N'T 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
amendments  on  the  pending  bill  be 
limited  to  the  following  amendments: 
an  amendment  by  Mr.  Thurmond  deal- 
ing with  stricter  penalties  for  those  in- 
volved in  riots,  with  a  proposed  timie 
limit  thereon  of  10  minutes  to  be  equal- 
ly divided:  an  amendment  by  Messrs, 
Seymour  and  Dole,  flexibility  for  sum- 
mer jobs,  time  limit  to  be  20  minutes 
equally  divided  and  controlled  in  the 
usual  form:  an  amendment  by  Mr.  LoTT 
and  Mr.  Dole  to  strike  the  Kennedy- 
Hatch  provisions,  with  a  time  limit 
thereon  to  be  30  minutes  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  form.:  an  amendmicnt  by 
Mr.  Nickles  dealing  with  Davis-Bacon. 


time  limit  thereon  30  m.inufes  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  form:  an 
amendment  by  .Mr  Dole  dealing  with 
Bosnia.  10  manutes  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  form:  and  an  amend- 
ment by  Mr,  Gr.a.h.'\.m  of  Florida  dealing 
with  summer  jobs,  time  limit  thereon 
to  be  30  minutes  equally  divided  and 
controlled  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
form;  an  amendmient  by  Mr.  Specter 
on  the  same  subject,  summer  jobs.  30 
minutes  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled in  accordance  with  the  usual 
form;  that  there  be  no  motion  to  recon- 
sider with  instructions. 

On  the  Thurmond  amendm.ent.  I 
amend  the  proposed  request  to  provide 
for  20  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  in- 
stead of  10  minutes  to  be  equally  di- 
vided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I 
very  well  may.  does  the  agreement  pre- 
clude the  raising  of  points  of  order 
with  respect  to  these  amendments 
when  they  are  offered? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  no  points  of  order 
be  waived  by  virtue  of  the  agreement 
just  entered  into. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  satisfies 
part  of  my  concern. 

But  with  respect  to  the  Thurmond 
amendment.  I  believe  that  20  minutes 
is  an  inadequate  time.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  there  be  40  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  THltRMOND  be  lim- 
ited to  40  minutes  equally  divided  and 
controlled  in  accoi'dance  with  the  usual 
form  instead  of  20  minutes  as  pre- 
viously I'equested 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  did  I  say 
that  there  be  no  motion  to  reconsider? 
I  meant  no  motion  to  recomm.it  with 
instructions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr,  President.  I  thank  all 
Senators.  I  thank  both  leaders,  and  I 
believe,  as  the  majority  leader  has  in- 
dicated, there  will  be  one  rollcal!  vote 
on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Seymour. 
after  which  if  Senators  wish  to  remain 
and  debate  any  of  the  amendmients.  I 
will  be  willing  to  stay  around  and  ac- 
commodate themi, 

I  yield  the  floor. 

A.MKMIVK.NT  NO     1846 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  now  on  agreeing  tc  the  Sey- 
mour amendment  No,  1848,  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  bill  clerk  called  the 
roll. 
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Mr.  FuKD.  I  announce  thai  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen].  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor], 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Rockefeller]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum] 
is  necessarily  absent 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  68, 
nays  28,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  I(U  I.bk  ; 
YEAS— 68 


Akaka 

Exon 

Mlkulskt 

Baucus 

Ford 

MurkowHki 

Bond 

Fowler 

Nickles 

Boren 

Oam 

Nuon 

Br«4ux 

Glenn 

Packwood 

Brown 

Gorton 

Premier 

Bryan 

Graham 

Re  Id 

Bumpers 

Gramin 

Rlegle 

Burdick 

Grassley 

Robb 

Burns 

Harkin 

Hoth 

Bynl 

Hatch 

San  ford 

Coats 

Helms 

Seymour 

Cochrao 

Hollings 

Shelby 

Cohen 

Inouye 

Simon 

Conrad 

Johnston 

Stmtwon 

CralK 

Ka»ten 

Smith 

D'Amato 

Kohl 

SlevenR 

Danforth 

Lleherman 

Symms 

Daichle 

Lott 

Thurmond 

DeConcinl 

Lugar 

Wallop 

DUoQ 

Mack 

Warner 

Dole 

McCain 

Wofford 

Domenlcl 

McConnell 
NAYS     28 

Adam.s 

Henin 

Moymhan 

bidcn 

Jeffords 

Pell 

BinKaniui 

Kennedy 

Rudmau 

Bradley 

Kerrey 

Sar banes 

Chafee 

Kerry 

Sawwr 

Cranston 

Lautentivrg 

Specter 

Dodd 

Leahy 

WelUtone 

Dur«nberKer 

Levin 

Wirlh 

Oore 

Metienbaum 

Hatneld 

Mitchell 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Bentsen 

I^'or 

Kassebaum 

RtKkefeller 

So  the  amendment  'No.  1848)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  5132.  the  dire 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill,  which  contains  emergency 
relief  funding  for  the  Chicago  under- 
ground flood  disaster  and  the  riots  in 
Los  Angeles. 

On  April  13,  1992,  Chicago  was  hit 
with  a  major  flood,  caused  by  a  break 
in  a  tunnel  wall  crossing  under  the  Chi- 
cago River.  This  tunnel  system  extends 
for  more  than  50  miles  in  the  central 
city  area,  and  more  than  250  million 
gallons  of  water  poured  into  the  100 
year-old  system,  resulting  in  water  lev- 
els of  20  to  30  feet  and  more  in  building 
basements  throughout  the  downtown 
Chicago  area 

Both  Governor  Edgar  of  Illinois  and 
Presidpn'  HiL-^h  'lo.iared  Chicago  a  dis- 
aster ai'-.i  ,i:.(l  I  ,ini  pleased  that  the 
House  anil  .->>;n'f'  included  this  nec- 
essary I'unilin^  ;i.  'he  bill. 


Mr  President,  the  disasters  that 
took  place  in  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles 
are  not  natural  occurrences,  such  as 
toi'nadoes.  hurricanes,  or  earthquakes 
However,  the  economic  and  physical 
losses  because  of  these  disasters — the 
flood  in  Chicago  and  the  riots  in  Los 
Angeles — are.  indeed,  very  real  to  the 
people  in  these  cities. 

Just  like  the  riots  in  Los  Angeles, 
the  Hood  in  Chicago  affected  the  entire 
Nation,  not  just  the  folks  within  the 
city  limits.  The  Chicago  flood  of  1992 
closed  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange,  fu- 
tures markets  that  serve  not  just  the 
city,  but  the  entire  world. 

City  Hall.  Sears  Tower,  department 
stores,  hotels,  restaurants,  and  other 
businesses  were  all  closed  because  of 
the  flood.  In  addition,  the  closed  mass 
transit  stations  resulted  in  traffic  con- 
gestion and  major  highway  detours. 
Residents,  commuters,  and  visitors 
alike  faced  the  results  of  the  flood. 

The  city  of  Chicago  estimates  that 
the  flood  of  1992  has  caused  more  than 
$50  million  in  damage  and  emergency 
costs  to  the  city  and  other  public  agen- 
cies, including  the  Chicago  Transit  Au- 
thority. This  does  not  even  begin  to 
take  into  consideration  the  economic 
and  physical  losses  to  businesses  in 
Chicago. 

While  the  distinguished  mayor  of 
Chicago.  Richard  M  Daley,  was  quick 
to  respond  to  this  disaster  by  deploying 
equipment  and  people  to  fight  the 
flooding,  the  damage  done  was  extraor- 
dinary. Chicago's  underground  tunnel 
system  is  in  dire  need  of  repair  and  re- 
placement. The  century-old  network  of 
tunnels  that  lies  beneath  the  loop  area 
in  Chicago  needs  to  be  repaired  and 
protected  in  order  to  prevent  any  po- 
tential repetition  of  this  type  of  disas- 
ter. 

The  funds  in  this  dire  emergency  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  are  des- 
perately needed  to  gel  this  major  city 
in  our  country  back  on  its  feet. 

I  commend  my  friend  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  the  ranking 
member  from  Oregon,  on  their  leader- 
ship on  this  bill  and  for  providing  these 
necessary  relief  funds. 

I  urge  my  Senate  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H.R.  5132.  and  the  funding  for  dis- 
aster relief. 

Thank  you.  Mr   President. 

Mr.  H.^RKIN.  Mr  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5132.  the  dire  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriations  bill 
before  the  Senate  today.  The  bill  pro- 
vides a  total  of  $1,944,185,000  in  funding 
to  meet  the  emergency  needs  of  Los 
Angeles,  Chicago,  and  other  urban 
areas.  Included  in  that  amount,  is  an 
amendment  I  cosponsored  In  full  com- 
mittee to  provide  $1,450,000,000  for  a 
number  of  initiatives  which  were  for- 
mulated in  the  wake  of  the  civil  dis- 
turbances in  Los  Angeles.  This  bill  be- 
fore  us   today   provides  funding   for  a 


number  of  Great  Society  programs  that 
have  proven  to  be  effective. 

Mr  President.  Los  Angeles  was  a 
wake  up  call,  and  we  cant  afford  to  hit 
the  snooze  bar  and  roll  over  again. 
Today,  more  than  ever,  our  urban 
agenda  must  include  a  commitment  to 
the  long-term  programs  which  have 
helped  others  climb  out  of  poverty  and 
make  such  a  difference  in  millions  of 
American  lives. 

In  the  past  10  years,  the  number  of 
children  living  in  poverty  in  California 
alone,  for  example,  increased  84  per- 
cent, while  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren in  that  State  grew  by  only  21  per- 
cent. In  fact,  if  we  made  a  city  of  all 
the  poor  children  in  California  under 
age  18.  it  would  be  the  second  largest 
city  in  the  State,  ranking  behind  only 
Los  Angeles.  Many  of  those  youngsters 
live  in  Los  Angeles. 

What  can  we  do  to  help  these  chil- 
dren'' That  was  the  question  I  asked  at 
hearings  of  my  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  Education  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  the  past  few 
weeks.  During  those  hearings.  I  heard 
testimony  from  a  number  of  big-city 
mayors.  including  Mayor  David 
Dinkins  of  New  York  City.  Mayor  Mike 
White  of  Cleveland,  and  .Mayor  Norm 
Rice  of  Seattle.  I  also  heard  from  a 
number  of  noted  economists,  including 
Drs.  Jeff  Faux.  Ray  Marshall,  and  Alan 
Blinder.  And  in  each  case.  I  heard  the 
same  three  answers  every  time  I  asked 
what  can  we  do  to  help  out  children: 
early  intervention,  education,  and  job 
opportunities  for  our  youth. 

The  message  is  simple;  give  children 
a  job.  and  chances  are,  they  will  find 
their  own  way  out  of  poverty.  But  to  be 
able  to  succeed  in  those  jobs,  they  need 
an  education  first. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  the  President  used 
the  children  of  the  Challengers'  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Club  in  Los  Angeles  as  a 
backdrop  for  a  speech  on  children. 
Problem  is.  by  the  lime  many  of  those 
children  are  at  the  age  of  6  or  7.  they 
do  not  start  school  ready  to  learn,  be- 
t^ause  the  stimulation  and  nutrition 
just  weren't  there.  That's  why  the 
Head  Start  program  is  so  important  to 
them:  because  it  gets  children  prepared 
to  start  school  ready  to  learn-  which  I 
might  remind  you.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  first  goal  of  the  President's  Edu- 
cation 2000  Plan.  Yet,  in  Los  Angeles 
today,  for  example,  only  25  percent  of 
the  children  who  need  Head  Start  re- 
ceive it.  This  bill  provides  $250  million 
for  summer  Head  Start  programs,  to 
serve  about  200.000  more  children  We 
know  it  works. 

But  unfortunately,  many  children 
haven't  gone  through  Head  Start,  and 
find  themselves  falling  behind  in 
school.  As  a  result,  they're  in  need  of 
remedial  reading,  remedial  math  and 
other  programs  to  help  them  keep  pace 
with  other  students  and  graduate  to 
become  productive  members  of  our 
work    force.    That  s    where    chapter    I 


"Compensatory  Education  for  the  Dis- 
advantaged" comes  in.  This  bill  adds 
52.50  million  to  chapter  I.  which  will  be 
provided  to  each  of  the  50  .States,  and 
the  territories  to  carry  out  summer 
education  and  work  programs,  .\gain. 
we  know  this  program  works.  It  will 
also  give  kids  ages  6  to  18  something 
constructive  to  do  away  from  the  drug 
dealers  and  criminals  and  other  temp- 
tations of  the  streets,  and  add  to  the 
chances  of  success  in  the  coming  school 
year 

In  that  .same  vein.  $700  million  is  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  for  the  Summer 
Youth  Employment  Program.  This 
funding  will  provide  an  additional 
500,000  summer  jobs  for  kids  14  to  19 
years  of  age.  Many  Members  in  lhi.s 
body  probably  worked  a  summer  job  of 
one  sort  or  another  when  they  were  in 
school.  I  worked  many  of  them,  and  I 
can  tell  you  it  gave  me  pride  and 
taught  me  responsibility.  These  kids 
deserve  the  same  chance.  Little  womier 
the  three  mayors  testified  before  my 
subcommittee  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program  and  the  need  for  summer 
jobs  give  kids  something  to  do  and 
you  not  only  Improve  their  chances  of 
becoming  productive  members  of  soci- 
ety, but  you  reduce  the  temptations  of 
the  streets. 

We  know  how  dangerous  those 
.street..^  .ire.  .Ml  you  need  to  do  is  walk 
about  eight  blocks  from  this  very 
building,  and  you'll  see  how  dangerous 
urban  streets  can  be:  drugs,  violence, 
crime  This  bill  tries  to  address  that, 
by  providing  $'250  million  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  weed  and  seed 
programs.  This  funding  will  not  only 
provide  assistance  to  urban  areas  for 
such  programs  as  community  policing. 
but  will  also  provide  a  concentrated  ef- 
fort to  targeted  urban  areas  to  provide 
education,  training,  and  social  serv- 
ices 

.Again.  .Mr  President,  we  know  all  of 
these  programs  work.  In  fact,  all  of  the 
these  programs  have  four  things  in 
common:  They're  successful,  they're 
cost  effective,  they  reach  people  in 
need,  and  they  require  no  great  new  bu- 
reaucracies to  implement.  The  frame- 
work has  been  there  since  the  days  of 
the  Great  Society.  They  have  proven 
track  i-ecords  of  providing  children  in 
need  with  services  when  they  need  it. 

.■\nd  while  they  do  not  single- 
handedly  provide  a  long-term  solution 
to  what  ails  our  urban  areas,  they  are 
desperately  needed  as  a  first  step  to 
begin  to  address  some  of  the  problems 
failing  our  urban  areas.  .\  more  com- 
prehensive program  is  certainly  needed 
to  make  up  more  than  a  decade  of  dis- 
investment by  the  Reagan  and  Bush 
administrations.  For  now,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  seek  clarification  from  the  distin- 
guished Chair  of  the  V.A.~HUD-Inde- 
pendeni  .Agencies  .Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. Senator  Miki/lski.  regard- 


ing the  administration  of  Federal  dis- 
aster relief  programs  for  fire  and  non- 
fire  disaster  victims  m  the  Los  .Angeles 
area, 

Ms  MEKULSKI.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  Senator  SEYMOm's  request  for 
clarification.  .As  my  colleagues  know, 
the  bill  before  us,  H.R.  5132.  appro- 
priates funds  to  address  the  Nation's 
disaster  relief  needs,  including  the 
aftermath  of  the  riots  and  civil  dis- 
turbance in  the  city  of  Los  .Angeles  and 
the  county  of  Los  Angeles.  Based  on  a 
request  from  Gov.  Pete  Wilson  of  Cali- 
fornia, President  Bush  declared  a 
major  disaster  for  the  city  and  county 
of  Los  .Angeles.  The  President's  dec- 
laration was  based  on  the  Stafford 
.Act's  definition  of  a  major  disaster. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR,  Mr.  President,  that 
is  my  understanding  as  well.  -As  a  re- 
sult of  President  Bush's  declaration,  a 
wide  range  of  disaster  assistance  pro- 
grams are  now  available  to  the  victims. 
This  Federal  assistance  includes  tem- 
porary housing  assistance,  grants  for 
lost  personal  property  to  the  extent 
they  cannot  repa.v  a  SB.A  loan,  disaster 
unemployment,  crisis  counseling,  and 
disaster  assistance  loans  through  the 
Small  Business  .Adm.inistration. 

As  I  know  my  friend  from  Maryland 
would  agree,  these  tragic  events  have 
caused  widespread  suffering  and  need. 
We  were  all  witnesses  to  the  tension 
and  anger.  It  has  taken  extraordinary 
measures  from  all  levels  of  government 
to  sustain  a  fragile  calm  in  the  area 
and  to  provide  a  foundation  for  long- 
term  recover.v.  We  must  now  ensure 
that  relief  is  provided  to  those  in  need. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  The  Senator  from 
California's  point  is  well  taken.  FEMA 
officials  have  interpreted  the  Stafford 
Act  broadly  to  be  inclusive,  rather 
than  exclusive,  in  providing  assistance 
to  both  individuals  and  governments  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area.  I  believe  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  fire  or  fire-related  con- 
sequences and  those  civil  disturbances 
occurring  with  the  fire  but  not  as  a  di- 
rect consequence  of  the  fire. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  What  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  is  saying  then,  is  that  a 
part  of  the  funds  we  are  appropriating 
today  will  be  available  to  individuals, 
families  and  businesses  in  California 
who  were  affected  by  riots  and  looting 
as  well  as  those  who  were  affected  by 
fire.  The  fires  were  a  central  part  of 
and  integrally  related  to  the  civil  dis- 
turbance. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI,  Precisely.  I  want  to 
ensure  Senator  Seymour  that  the  legis- 
lative intent  behind  this  appropriation 
IS  to  make  no  distinction  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Federal  disaster  relief  pro- 
grams between  fire  and  non-fire  vic- 
tims of  the  Los  .Angeles  disaster. 

.Mr.  SEYMOUR.  I  concur  with  the  as- 
sessment made  by  the  distinguished 
Chair  of  the  V.A-HUD- Independent 
.Agencies  .Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, We  are  all  in  agreement  that  in  ad- 


ministering these  funds,  the  respon- 
sible Federal  agencies  are  not  to  make 
distinctions  between  fire  and  non-fire 
disaster  victims 

Mr,  President.  1  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Maryland.  Sen- 
ator MIKULSKI.  for  helping  make  this 
important  clarification,  and  I  appre- 
ciate her  efforts  to  bring  this  urgently 
needed  FE.MA  and  SBA  funding  bill  to 
the  Senate  for  consideration, 

Mr,  CR.ANSTON.  I  greatly  appreciate 
the  assurances  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  that  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  bill  for  disaster  assistance  pro- 
grams are  intended  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  both  fire  and  nonfire  victims  of 
the  Los  .Angeles  disaster.  This  is  very 
helpful  to  all  those  who  suffered  losses, 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  clarifica- 
tion. 


UN.ANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT— S,  474 

.Mr,  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate considers  Calendar  No.  381.  S,  474, 
Professional  and  .Amateur  Sports  Pro- 
tection .Act.  that  it  be  considered  under 
the  following  limitation:  that  it  be  in 
order  for  Senator  DkCi^incini  to  modify 
the  committee-reported  substitute; 
that  there  be  90  minutes  of  debate  on 
the  bill  and  committee  substitute,  as 
modified,  if  modified,  inclusive:  with  60 
minutes  equally  divided  and  controlled 
between  Senators  DeConci.vi  and 
H.'VTCH.  and  30  minutes  under  the  con- 
trol of  Senator  Grassley;  that  the 
agreement  be  in  the  usual  form;  that 
the  only  amendment  in  order,  other 
than  the  committee-reported  sub- 
stitute, as  modified,  if  modified,  be  one 
offered  by  Senator  GRASSLEY  regarding 
a  2-.vear  window  for  States  to  opt  out 
of  coverage  under  the  bill,  on  which 
there  be  2  hours  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment, with  1  hour  under  the  control  of 
Senator  Grassley  and  30  minutes  each 
under  the  control  of  Senators  DeCon- 
ciM  and  Hatch;  that  when  all  time  is 
used  or  .yielded  back  on  the  Grassley 
amendment,  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
on  or  in  relation  to  the  amendment; 
that  upon  disposition  of  the  Grassley 
amendment,  and  all  time  on  the  bill  is 
used  or  yielded  back,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  the  committee  sub- 
stitute, as  amended,  if  amiended,  to  be 
followed  immediately  by  third  reading 
and  passage  of  the  bill:  that  all  of  the 
above  occur  without  intervening  action 
or  debate:  that  no  motion  to  recommit 
be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i-Mr. 
E.XON).  Is  there  objection  to  the  unani- 
mous request''  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ordered.  That  when  the  Senate  proceeds  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  474.  the  Professional 
and  .Amateur  Sports  Protection  .Act.  that  u 
be  m  order  for  the  Senator  from  .Arizona  'Mr, 
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DeConcinn  to  modify  the  committee-re- 
ported substitute. 

Ordered  further.  That  there  be  90  minutes 
for  debate  on  the  bill  and  the  committee  sub- 
stitute, as  modified,  if  modified,  inclusive, 
with  60  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr 
DeConcinn  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr 
Hatcht.  and  with  30  minutes  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr  Grass- 
ley). 

Ordered  further.  That  the  only  amendment 
in  order,  other  than  the  committee-reported 
substitute,  as  modified.  If  modified,  be  one 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grass- 
ley)  reRardinR  a  two-year  window  for  states 
to  opt  out  of  coveraRe  under  the  bill,  on 
which  there  shall  be  2  hours  for  debate,  with 
1  hour  under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr  Grassleyi  and  30  minutes  each 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  DeConclnli  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Hatch). 

Ordered  further.  That  when  all  time  is  used 
or  yielded  back  on  the  Grassley  amendment, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on.  or  in  relation 
to.  the  amendment. 

Ordered  further.  That  upon  disposition  of 
the  Grassley  amendment,  and  all  time  on  the 
bill  18  used  or  yielded  back,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  the  committee  substitute,  as 
amended.  If  amended,  to  be  followed  imme- 
diately by  third  reading  and  passage  of  the 
bill,  and  that  all  of  the  above  occur  without 
intervening  action  or  debate 

Ordered  further.  That  no  motion  to  recommit 
be  in  order. 

Ordered  further.  That  the  agreement  be  in 
the  usual  form 


DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS.  PTSCAL  YEAR 
1992 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HATP^IELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  two  unfinished  pieces  of  business 
on  the  appropriations  supplemental 
that  we  have  acted  upon  today. 

AMENDMKNT  NO.  1845.  .\S  CORRECTED 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  First  of  all.  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Wofkoru.  I  would  like 
to  send  to  the  desk  a  correction  for  his 
annendment  1845. 

Mr.  President,  what  hapijened  in  this 
case  was  that  the  amendment  was  de- 
bated and  discussed  and  accepted,  but 
Senator  WOFFORD  mistakenly  sent  the 
wrong  piece  of  paper  to  the  desk.  I  am 
now  sending  the  actual  working  of  that 
amendment.  Further,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senators  MIKULSKI.  NUNN. 
and  Specter  be  added  as  original  co- 
sponsoi's. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (No.  1845).  as  cor- 
lected.  is  as  follows: 

Page  4.  line  11.  strike  •$700.000. COO"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  '$675,000,000  " 
On  Page  12  after  line  3  Insert  the  following: 

NATIO.NAL  AND  COMMfNITV  SERVICE 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out 
title  I.  section  C  of  the  National  and  Commu- 
nity Service  Act  of  1990,  $25,000,000:  Provided. 
That  these  funds  shall  be  available  only  to 
the  extent  an  official  budget  request  that  in- 
cludes designation  of  the  entire  amount  of 


the  request  as  an  emergency  requirement  tts 
defined  In  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress:  Provided  further. 
That  ConKTess  hereby  designates  these 
amounts  as  emergency  requirements  for  all 
purposes  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Byrd  and  myself  as 
the  managers  of  this  bill.  I  would  like 
to  lay  down  for  the  first  amendment  to 
be  on  the  road  to  completion  of  this 
bill  the  Nickles  amendment  on  the 
Davis-Bacon  issue,  on  which  there  is  30 
minutes  equally  divided,  and  Senator 
NiCKLES  will  be  ready  to  take  that  up 
the  first  part  of  the  morning  when  we 
return  to  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMEND.ME.NT  NO.  1451 

(Purpose:  To  waive  the  provisions  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  and  the  Service  Contract 
Act  of  1965  with  respect  to  any  construc- 
tion or  repair  project  which  receives  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  act) 
Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield) 

for   Mr    Nickles,    proposes   an   amendment 

numbered  1851 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  13.  after  line  2.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec  101.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  Act  of  March  3.  1931  (com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  (40 
use.  276a  et  seq  n  and  the  Service  Contract 
Act  of  1965  (41  use  351  et  seq.)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  construction  or  repair  project 
which  receives  financial  assistance  under 
this  Act. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FORD  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  now 
proceed  to  morning  business,  with  Sen- 
ators allowed  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
(4uest?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  CLEAN 
AIR  ACT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1990  requires  that  the 
public  be  informed  of  increases  in  emis- 
sions above  the  permitted  levels  before 
any  such  increases  occur. 

President  Bush  reportedly  decided 
last  week  that  the  public  need  not  be 


informed  ahead  of  time  about  emis- 
sions increases  above  permitted  levels 
at  major  industrial  sources  of  air  pollu- 
tion. 

His  decision  is  inconsistent  with  the 
law.  It  is  also  inconsistent  with  a  legal 
opinion  of  the  former  General  Counsel 
at  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy. E.  Donald  Elliott,  who  concluded 
that  public  comment  is  required  by 
law.  Most  States  already  provide  for 
public  comment  before  they  grant  any 
permit  changes.  Such  public  comment 
is  the  norm,  not  the  exception. 

Who  is  the  President  representing 
when  he  tries  to  shut  out  the  public? 
He  is  surely  not  representing  the 
American  people. 

Unfortunately,  the  President  may  I'e- 
quire  States  to  follow  his  lead.  These 
regulations  may  require  States  to 
eliminate  public  notice  and  comment 
before  emissions  are  increased  as  part 
of  their  required  State  permit  program. 

There  were  other,  better  options 
available. 

Not  all  increases  in  emissions  must 
result  in  increases  above  the  permitted 
level. 

.\s  drafted  by  the  EPA.  the  regula- 
tions would  have  authorized  a  company 
to  increase  its  emissions  at  one  place 
and  decrease  them  elsewhere,  so  the 
overall  level  of  peimitted  emissions 
would  not  increase.  But  this  was  not 
enough  to  placate  the  special  interests 
to  whom  the  President  has  now 
capitulated. 

The  administration's  position  takes 
the  country  back  to  an  earlier  time 
when  the  concept  of  public  involve- 
ment in  such  decisions  was  seen  as  un- 
necessary. Today  it  is  the  foundation 
of  most  of  our  environmental  statutes, 
including  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

In  the  18  montiis  since  the  Clean  Air 
Act  was  proudly  signed  into  law  by  the 
President,  his  administration  has 
missed  35  statutory  deadlines.  The 
toxic  air  pollutant  standards  would 
control  over  1  billion  pounds  of  toxic 
chemical  releases  into  the  air  every 
year.  This  rule  was  finished  by  EPA 
last  December  24.  but  the  White  House 
still  will  not  allow  it  to  be  issued. 

The  President  claims  to  be  giving  a 
hand  to  industry,  but  he  fails  to  accu- 
rately count  the  cost;  the  cost  in  lives 
cut  short  due  to  pollution,  the  cost  in 
lost  worker  productivity,  the  cost  in 
lost  jobs. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  can  create  jobs, 
but  it  must  be  effectively  implemented 
in  order  to  do  so.  A  study  conducted  for 
the  EPA  estimated  that  revenues  in 
the  pollution  control  industry  will  in- 
crease by  $4  to  $6  billion  annually  in 
the  next  3  years.  Between  1995  and  the 
year  2000  these  revenues  are  expected 
to  increase  by  $7  and  $9  billion  annu- 
ally. Cumulatively,  this  is  $50  to  $70 
billion  in  increased  revenues  by  the 
year  2000. 

Cleaner  air  and  more  jobs  are  an  irre- 
sistible combination.  But  administra- 


tion seems  intent  on  forgoing  both  ben- 
efits I  am  disappointed  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  chosen  to  shut  the  public  out 
of  the  process. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy is  required  by  law  to  issue  the  per- 
mits regulations  within  1  year  after  en- 
actment of  the  li^^iii  Cipan  Air  Act 
-Amendments,  or  by  Nuv-mbpr  15.  1991. 
I"  ;is  unfortunate  that  ":.•  !•  ..vv  in  Issu- 
ing these  rules  has  aiso  resulted  in 
shutting  out  the  public  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  the  law. 

I  hope  that  EPA  Administrator 
Reilly  will  yet  issue  regulations  that 
comply  with  the  law. 

Mr.  FORD  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absencp  of  :i  ';uorum. 

The  PRK.^II'ING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  bill  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  s^'  ■T'i'^rpri 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  .MAJORITY 
LEADER  TO  PROCEED  TO  H.R.  4990 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  majority  lead- 
er, upon  consultation  with  the  Repub- 
lican leader,  may  at  any  time  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  4990. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDING    ;HK  NATIONAL 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mi".  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  S. 
2759.  introduced  earlier  today  by  Sen- 
ators Leahy.  Harkin.  and  others:  that 
the  bill  be  deemed  read  the  third  time, 
passed;  that  the  motion  to  reconsider 
be  laid  upon  the  table;  that  any  state- 
ments in  relation  to  this  item  be 
placed  into  the  Record  at  the  appro- 
priate place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

So  the  bill  (S.  2759)  was  deemed  read 
a  third  time  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  2759 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •Homeless 
Children  Nutrition  Improvement  .Act  of 
1992" 

SEC.       2.       HOMEIJ;^.'^       CH1UJRJ-:.N'S       FKED1-N(^ 
PROJECTS. 

la)  Ln  Genlr.'\l.  Section  18(C)  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1769(0  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  before  -private  nonprofit" 
each  place  it  appears  in  paragraphs  (2)(A). 
(2)(B).  and  (5)(Ai  the  following:  -State,  city, 
local,  or  county  governments,  other  public 
bodies,  or""; 


(2)  in  paragraph  (3)(A).  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  sentences:  "The 
projects  shall  receive  reimbursement  pay- 
ments for  meals  and  supplements  served  on 
Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  holidays,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  sponsor  of  any  such  project.  The 
meal  pattern  requirements  of  this  subpara- 
Braph  may  be  modified  as  necessary  by  the 
Secretary  to  take  into  account  the  needs  of 
infants.": 

(3)  In  paragraph  i5i'.\i.  by  striking  "and 
not  less  than  $330,000  in  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1991.  1992.  1993.  and  1994."  and  inserting 

•and  not  less  than  $350,000  in  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1991  and  1992.  $650,000  in  fiscal  year 
1993.  and  $800,000  m  fiscal  year  1994.":  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

'•(7)  The  Secretary  shall  advise  each  State 
of  the  availability  of  the  projects  established 
under  this  subsection  for  States,  cities, 
counties,  local  governments  and  other  public 
bodies,  and  shall  advise  each  State  of  the 
procedures  for  applying  to  participate  in  the 
project.". 

(b)  Other  Mea.ns.— The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  conduct  demonstration  projects 
other  than  those  required  under  section  18(ci 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1769(ci)  to  identify  other  effective  means  of 
providing  food  assistance  to  homeless  chil- 
dren residing  in  temporary  shelters. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


IMPROVING  CERTAIN  PROGRAMS 
FOR  CHILD  NUTRITION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  S. 
2760.  introduced  earlier  today  by  Sen- 
ators Leahy.  McConnell.  and  others; 
that  the  bill  be  deemed  read  a  third 
time,  passed;  that  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider be  laid  upon  the  table;  that  any 
statements  in  i-elation  to  this  item  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  the  appro- 
priate place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

So  the  bill  (S.  2760)  was  deemed  read 
a  third  time  and  passed,  as  follows; 
S.  2760 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  a'-s'"'';^''"? 
SECTIO.N  I.  .SHOKI  HILL 

This  Act  may  De  cited  as  the  "Child  Nutri- 
tion Improvements  Act  of  1992". 
SEC.  2.  PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  promote 
breastfeeding  and  improve  other  child  nutri- 
tion programs. 

SEC    3.  BREASTFEEDING  PRO.MOTION  PROGRAM. 

The  Child  Nutrition  Act  ol  1966  i42  U.S.C 
1771  et  seq  )  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section: 

-Six      '21       HRh.ASTVKtDWi.     FRflMdl'ION      PRO- 

(;ka.m 
••(a)  Ln  General.— The  Secretary  shall 
from  amounts  received  under  subsection  (di. 
establish  a  breastfeeding  promotion  program 
to  promote  breastfeeding  as  the  best  method 
of  infant  nutrition,  foster  wider  public  ac- 


ceptance of  breastfeeding  in  the  United 
States,  and  assist  in  the  distribution  of 
breastfeeding  equipment  to  breastfeeding 
women. 

"(b)  Conduct  of  Program.— In  carrying 
out  the  program  described  in  subsection  la). 
the  Secretary  may—  ^^ 

■■il>  develop  or  assist  others  to  d^Wop  ap>- 
propriate  educational  materials,  including 
public  service  announcements,  promotional 
publications,  and  press  kits  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  breastfeeding: 

•■(2)  distribute  or  assist  others  to  distrib- 
ute such  materials  to  appropriate  public  and 
private  individuals  and  entities;  and 

•'(3)  provide  funds  to  public  and  private  in- 
dividuals and  entities,  including  physicians, 
health  professional  organizations,  hospitals, 
community  based  health  organizations,  and 
employers,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  such 
entities  in  the  distribution  of  breastpumps 
and  similar  equipment  to  breastfeeding 
women. 

•■(c)  Cooperative  Agreements— The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  enter  into  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  Federal  agencies.  State 
and  local  governments,  and  other  entities  to 
carry  out  the  program  described  in  sub- 
section (ai. 

•■(d)  GIFTS.  BEQLE.STS.  AND  DEVISES  — 

••(1)  In  GESEii.«iL  — The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  solicit,  accept,  use.  and  dispose  of 
gifts,  bequests,  or  devises  of  services  or  prop- 
erty, both  real  and  personal,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  and  carrying  out  the  program 
described  in  subsection  (a).  Gifts,  bequests, 
or  devises  of  money  and  proceeds  from  the 
sales  of  other  property  received  as  gifts,  be- 
quests, or  devises  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  and  shall  be  available  for  disburse- 
ment upon  order  of  the  Secretary. 

••(2 1  Criteria  for  .\cceptance.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  criteria  for  determin- 
ing whether  to  solicit  and  accept  gifts,  be- 
quests, or  devises  under  paragraph  di.  in- 
cluding criteria  that  ensure  that  the  accept- 
ance of  any  gifts,  bequests,  or  devises  would 
not— 

"'A)  reflect  unfavorably  on  the  ability  of 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  Secretary's 
responsibilities  in  a  fair  and  objective  man- 
ner; or 

"(B)  compromise,  or  appear  to  com.- 
promise.  the  integrity  of  any  governmental 
program  or  any  officer  or  emplo.vee  involved 
in  the  prograr 

SEC.  4.  CHILD  CAKK  l  1-\K1KH  M  K/N 

The  second  sentence  of  section  17(ai  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  .Act  i42  U.S.C.  1766(a)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  •25  percent" 
the  following:  '•of  its  enrolled  children  or  25 
percent  of  its  licensed  capacity,  whichever  is 
less,  and^^, 
SEC.       5.       KXTl-:.NSI()N       OK 


KXTl-:.NSI()N 
PROJECTS. 


l)KMONSTh.M  ii  iN 


Section  17(p)  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  I766(p))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

••(5)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (4)(B),  the 
Secretary  shall  continue  until  September  30. 
1994.  the  two  pilot  projects  established  under 
this  subsection  to  the  extent,  and  in  such 
amounts,  as  are  provided  for  m  advance  in 
appropriations  Acts.". 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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May  20,  1992 


May  20,  1992 


AMKMMNG  THE  CHILD  NUTRITION 
ACT  OF  1966 

M;  i'l  iRP  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent,  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  S. 
2761.  introduced  earlier  today  by  Sen- 
ators Leahy.  Grassley.  and  others; 
that  the  bill  be  deemed  read  a  third 
time,  passed;  that  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider be  laid  upon  the  table;  that  any 
statements  in  relation  to  this  item  be 
placed  into  the  Record  at  the  appro- 
priate place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

So  the  bill  (S.  2761)  was  deemed  read 
a  third  time  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  2761 

lie  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hepresentattves  of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  Tm£. 

This  All  may  be  cited  as  the    'WIC  Farm- 
ers' Market  .\utritlon  Act  of  1992". 
SEC.  2.  PLRJtlSE. 

The  purpose  of  ihis  Act  is  to  authorize 
ffrants  to  be  made  to  Slate  proRrams  de- 
signed to  provide  resources  to  women,  in- 
fants, and  children  who  are  nutritionally  at 
risk  in  the  form  of  fresh  nutritious  unpre- 
pared food  (such  as  fruit  and  vet.'er.iblo'j  i 
from  farmers'  markc 

sec.  3.  WIC  FAKMEKS' .M.VKKI-  I    M   IKIIIoN   ilio 
CRAM. 

Subsection  (mi  of  section  17  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786(mi)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(m)(l)  Subject  to  the  availability  of  funds 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, and  as  specified  in  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  shall  award  grants  to  Slates 
that  submit  State  plans  that  are  approved 
for  the  establishment  or  maintenance  of  pro- 
grams desifrned  to  provide  recipients  of  as- 
sistance under  subsection  (c).  or  those  who 
are  on  the  waiting  list  to  receive  the  assist- 
ance, wlih  coupons  that  may  be  exchanged 
for  fresh  nutritious,  unprepared  foods  at 
farmers'  markets,  as  defined  in  the  State 
plans  submitted  under  this  subsection. 

"(2)  A  grant  provided  to  any  State  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  provided  to  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  State,  who  shall— 

"(A)  designate  the  appropriate  State  agen- 
cy or  agencies  to  administer  the  program  in 
conjunction  with  the  appropriate  nonprofit 
organizations;  and 

"(B)  ensure  coordination  of  the  program 
among  the  appropriate  agencies  and  organi- 
zations. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  a  grant 
to  any  State  under  this  subsection  unless  the 
State  agrees  to  provide  Stale,  local,  or  pri- 
vate funds  for  the  program  in  an  amount 
that  is  equal  to  not  less  than  30  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  program,  which  may  be 
satisfied  from  State  contributions  that  are 
made  for  similar  programs. 

"(4)  Subject  to  paragraph  i6).  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  a  formula  for  determining  the 
amount  of  the  grant  to  be  awarded  under 
this  subsection  to  each  State  for  which  a 
State  plan  Is  approved  under  paragraph  (6). 
according  to  the  number  of  recipients  pro- 
posed to  participate  as  specified  in  the  State 
plan.  In  determining  the  amount  to  be 
awarded  to  new  States,  the  Secretary  shall 
rank  order  the  State  plans  according  to  the 
criteria  of  operation  set  forth  in  this  sub- 
section, and  award  grants  accordingly.  The 
Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration  the 


minimum  amount  needed  to  fund  each  ap- 
proved State  plan,  and  need  not  award 
grants  to  each  State  that  submits  a  State 
plan 

■iS)  Each  State  that  receives  a  grant  under 
this  subsection  shall  ensure  that  the  pro- 
gram for  which  the  grant  Is  received  com- 
plies with  the  following  requirements: 

"(A I  Individuals  who  are  eligible  to  receive 
Federal  benefits  under  the  program  shall 
only  be  Individuals  who  are  receiving  assist- 
ance under  subsection  (c).  or  who  are  on  the 
wailing  list  to  receive  the  a.ssislance. 

"(B)  Construction  or  operation  of  a  farm- 
ers'  market  may  not  be  carried  out  using 
funds — 
"(ii  provided  under  the  grant;  or 
"(li)  required  to  lie  provided  by  the  State 
under  paragraph  (3i. 

"(C»  The  value  of  the  Federal  share  of  the 
benefits  received  by  any  recipient  under  the 
program  may  not  be— 
"(1)  less  than  $10  per  year,  or 
"(ill  more  than  $20  per  year. 
"(D)  The   coupon   issuance   process   under 
the  program  shall  be  designed  to  ensure  that 
coupons  are  targeted  to  areas  with— 

"(i)  the  highest  eonceniratlon  of  eligible 
Individuals; 

■•(ill  the  greatest  access  to  farmers"  mar- 
kets; and 

"(ill)  certain  characteristics,  in  addition  to 
those  described  in  clauses  di  and  (ill.  that 
are  determined  to  be  relevant  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  that  maximize  the  availability  of 
benefits  to  eligible  individuals. 

"(E)  The  coupon  redemption  process  under 
the  program  shall  he  designed  to  ensure  that 
the  coupons  may  he- 
'd) redeemed  only  by  producers  authorized 
by  the  State  to  participate  in  the  program; 
and 

"(ii)  redeemed  only  to  purchase  fresh  nu- 
tritious unprepared  food  for  human  con- 
sumption. 

■■(F)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  clauses  (ii) 
and  (111 I.  the  State  may  use  for  administra- 
tion of  the  program  in  any  fiscal  year  not 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  total  amount  of 
program  funds. 

■■(iii  During  the  first  fiscal  year  for  which 
a  State  receives  a-ssistance  under  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  shall  permit  the  State 
to  use  2  percent  of  the  total  program  funds 
for  administration  of  the  program  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amount  the  Stale  is  permitted  to 
use  under  clause  (li.  During  any  fiscal  year 
other  than  the  first  fiscal  year  for  which  a 
Slate  receives  assistance  under  this  sub- 
section, on  the  showing  bv  the  Stale  of  fi- 
nancial need,  the  Secretary  may  permit  the 
Stale  to  use  not  more  than  2  percent  of  the 
total  program  funds  for  administration  of 
the  program  in  addition  to  the  amount  the 
State  is  permitted  to  use  under  clause  di. 

■■(lii)  The  provisions  of  clauses  d»  and  dl) 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  program  funds  for 
the  administration  of  the  program  shall  not 
apply  to  any  funds  that  a  Stale  may  contrib- 
ute In  excess  of  the  funds  used  by  Ihe  Stale 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3). 

"(O)  The  State  shall  ensure  ihat  no  State 
or  local  taxes  are  collected  within  the  State 
on  purchases  of  food  with  coupons  distrib- 
uted under  the  program 

"(6)(Ai  Each  Stale  that  received  assistance 
under  the  demonstration  program  authorized 
by  this  subsection  in  a  fiscal  year  ending  be- 
fore October  1.  1991.  shall  receive  assistance 
under  this  subsection  If  the  State  complies 
with  the  requirements  established  by  this 
subsection,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
■■(B)(ii  Subject  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
priations, if  a  Slate  provides  the  amount  of 
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matching  funds  required  under  paragraph  (3). 
the  Stale  shall  receive  assistance  under  this 
subsection  in  an  amount  that  is  not  less  than 
the  amount  of  such  assistance  that  the  State 
received  in  the  most  recent  fiscal  year  in 
which  it  received  such  assistance. 

■■(li)  If  amounts  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  pursuant  to  the  authorization  con- 
tained in  paragraph  dOi  for  grant-s  under  this 
subsection  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  to  each 
Slate  for  which  a  State  plan  is  approved 
under  paragraph  (6)  the  amount  that  the 
Secretary  determines  each  such  State  is  en- 
titled to  under  this  subsection,  each  Stale's 
grant  shall  be  ratably  reduced,  except  that 
(if  sufficient  funds  are  available i  each  Stale 
shall  receive  at  least  $50,000  or  the  amount 
that  the  Slate  received  for  the  prior  fiscal 
year  if  that  amount  Is  less  than  $50,000. 

"(Ci  In  providing  funds  to  serve  additional 
recipients  In  a  State  that  received  assistance 
under  this  subsection  In  Ihe  previous  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  consider— 

"(i)  the  avatlability  of  any  such  assistance 
not  spent  by  the  State  during  the  program 
year  for  which  the  assistance  was  received; 

■■(ill  documentation  that  justifies  the  need 
for  an  increase  In  participation,  and 

"dill  demonstrated  ability  to  satisfac- 
torily operate  the  existing  program. 

'■(Did  I  A  State  that  desires  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  subsection  shall  submit,  for 
each  fiscal  year,  a  State  plan  to  the  Sec- 
retary at  such  lime  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require 

"(11)  Each  Slate  plan  submitted  under  this 
paragraph  shall  contain- 

■•(I)  the  estimated  cost  of  the  program  and 
the  estimated  number  of  individuals  to  be 
served  by  the  program; 

■■(II)  a  description  of  the  State  plan  for 
complying  with  the  requirements  established 
in  paragraph  i5);  and 

"(III)  criteria  developed  by  the  State  with 
respect  to  authorization  of  producers  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program. 

"dii)  The  criteria  developed  by  the  Stale 
as  required  by  clause  (ilKlIl)  shall  require 
any  authorized  producer  to  sell  fresh  nutri- 
tious unprepared  foods  (such  as  fruits  and 
vegetables)  to  recipients,  in  exchange  for 
coupons  distributed  under  the  program. 

■•(E)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  objec- 
tive criteria  for  the  approval  and  ranking  of 
State  plans  submitted  under  this  paragraph. 

■■(F)  In  approving  and  ranking  Slate  plans 
submitted  under  this  paragraph,  the  Sec- 
retary shall— 

"(11  favorably  consider  a  Stale's  prior  expe- 
riences with  this  or  similar  programs; 

"(ii)  favorably  consider  a  State's  operation 
of  a  similar  program  with  State  or  local 
funds  that  can  present  data  concerning  the 
value  of  the  program; 

"(ill)  require  that  if  a  State  receiving  a 
grant  under  this  section  applies  the  Federal 
grant  to  a  similar  program  operated  in  the 
previous  fiscal  year  with  Stale  or  local 
funds,  the  State  shall  not  reduce  in  any  fis- 
cal year  the  amount  of  State  and  local  funds 
available  to  the  program  In  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  after  receiving  funds  for  the  pro- 
gram under  this  subsection; 

"dvi  give  preference  to  State  plans  that 
would  serve  areas  In  the  State  that  have— 

"(I)  the  highest  concentration  of  eligible 
persons; 

"(II)  the  greatest  access  to  fanners'  mar- 
kets; 

"•(III)  broad  geographic  areas; 

"(IV I  the  greatest  number  of  recipients  in 
the  broadest  geographical  area  within  the 
Slate;  and 

"(V)  any  other  characteristics,  as  deter- 
mined appropriate   by   the   Secretary,   that 
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maximize  the  availability  of  benefits  to  eli- 
gible persons;  and 

"(v)  lake  into  consideration  the  amount  of 
funds  available  and  the  minimum  amount 
needed  by 

■■(lii)  require  that  if  a  Slate  receiving  a 
grant  under  this  section  applies  the  Federal 
grant  to  a  similar  program  operated  In  the 
previous  fiscal  year  vMth  -Stale  or  local 
funds,  the  State  shall  not  reduce  in  any  fis- 
cal year  the  amount  of  Stale  and  local  funds 
available  to  the  program  In  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  after  receiving  funds  for  the  pro- 
gram under  this  subsection; 

■dvi  give  preference  to  State  plans  that 
would  serve  areas  in  the  State  that  have— 

■■ill  the  highest  concentration  of  eligible 
persons; 

■■(II)  the  greatest  access  to  farmers^  mar- 
kets; 

■■(IIIi  broad  geographic  areas; 

■■(IV)  the  greatest  number  of  recipients  in 
the  broadest  geographical  area  within  the 
state;  and 

"(V)  any  other  characteristics,  as  deter- 
mined appropriate  by  the  Secretary,  that 
maximize  the  availability  of  benefits  to  eli- 
xible  persons;  and 

"I  VI  take  Inio  consideration  the  amount  of 
funds  available  and  the  minimum  amount 
needed  by  each  applicant  State  to  success- 
fully operate  the  program. 

■■(Gidi  An  amount  equal  to  45  lo  55  percent 
i)f  the  funds  available  after  satisfying  the  re- 
ijulrements  of  subparagraph  (Bi  shall  be 
made  available  lo  States  participating  in  the 
program  that  wish  to  serve  additional  recipi- 
I'nts.  and  whose  State  plan  to  do  so  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  If  this  amount  is 
>rreater  than  that  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
.ipproved  State  plans  for  additional  recipi- 
ents, the  unallocated  amount  shall  be  ap- 
plied toward  satisfying  any  unmet  need  of 
.States  that  have  not  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram in  the  prior  fiscal  year,  and  whose 
Slate  plans  have  been  approved. 

■'(ill  An  amount  equal  to  45  to  .55  percent  of 
•he  funds  available  after  satisfying  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraph  (B)  shall  be 
made  available  to  States  that  have  not  par- 
ticipated in  the  program  in  the  prior  fiscal 
vear.  and  whose  Stale  plans  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  If  this  amount  is 
greater  than  that  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
.ipproved  Slate  plans  for  new  States,  the 
unallocated  amount  shall  be  applied  toward 
satisfying  any  unmet  need  of  Slates  that  de- 
sire to  serve  additional  recipients,  and  whose 
State  plans  have  been  approved. 

"(iiii  In  any  fiscal  year,  any  funds  that  re- 
main unallocated  after  satisfying  the  re- 
iulrements  of  clauses  di  and  dii  shall  be  re- 
allocated In  the  following  fiscal  year  accord- 
ing to  procedures  established  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (10)(B)di). 

■■(7 1(A)  The  value  of  the  benefit  received  by 
.my  recipient  under  any  program  for  which  a 
tcrant  is  received  under  this  subsection  may 
not  affect  the  eligibilit.v  or  benefit  levels  for 
assistance  under  other  Federal  or  State  pro- 
k'rams. 

■(B)  Any  programs  for  which  a  grant  is  re- 
ceived under  this  subsection  shall  be  supple- 
mentary to  the  food  stamp  program  carried 
dut  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  i7 
use.  2011  et  seq.i  and  to  any  other  Federal 
or  State  program  under  which  foods  are  dis- 
tributed to  needy  families  in  lieu  of  food 
stamps. 

■■(8:  For  each  fiscal  year,  ihe  Secretary 
shall  collect  from  each  State  that  receives  a 
>;rant  under  this  subsection  information  re- 
lating to — 

■■(A)  the  number  and  type  of  recipients 
served  by  both  Federal  and  non-Federal  ben- 


efits under  the  program  for  which  the  ifran". 
Is  received; 

'■(Bi  the  rate  of  redemption  of  coupons  dis- 
tributed under  the  program; 

■■(Ci  the  average  amount  distributed  in 
coupons  to  each  recipient;  anii 

■■(D)  any  other  information  determined  to 
be  necessary  by  the  Secretary. 

■■(9)(.^i  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of 
the  Senate  a  compilation  of  the  information 
collected  under  paragraph  i8). 

"(BiThe  compilation  required  by  subpara- 
graph (A'  shall  be  submitted  on  or  before 
April  1.  1994. 

■■(IOkA.i  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro 
priaied  to  carry  out  this  subsection  $3,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  ;992.  J6..tO0.000  for  fiscal  year 
1993.  and  $6,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

"(Bidiili  Except  as  provided  in  subclause 
(II).  each  State  shall  return  to  the  Secretary 
any  funds  made  available  lo  the  Slate  that 
are  unobligated  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  funds  were  originally  allo- 
cated. The  unexpended  funds  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  Secretary  by  February  1st  of 
the  following  fiscal  year. 

■■(Ill  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  a  total  of  not  more  than 
5  percent  of  funds  made  available  to  a  Stale 
for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  expended  by  the 
State  to  reimburse  expenses  incurred  for  a 
program  assisted  under  this  subsection  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year  or  may  be  re- 
tained by  the  State  lo  reimburse  expenses 
expected  to  be  incurred  for  such  a  program 
during  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"(ii)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  proce- 
dures to  reallocate  funds  that  are  returned 
under  clause  d).  Funds  that  remain  unex- 
pended at  the  end  of  any  demonstration 
project  authorized  by  this  subsection  las  it 
existed  on  September  30.  1991 )  shall  be  reallo- 
cated in  a  similar  manner. 

"(II I  For  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

■'(A  I  The  term  ■coupon^  means  a  coupon, 
voucher,  or  other  negotiable  financial  instru- 
ment by  which  benefits  under  this  section 
are  transferred. 

■■(B)  The  term  •program'  means— 

■■(i)  the  Slate  farmers^  market  coupon  nu- 
trition program  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section (as  it  existed  on  September  30.  1991 1; 
or 

■■(ii)  the  farmers'  market  nutrition  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  subsection. 

"(C)  The  term  Tecipient'  means  a  person 
or  household,  as  determined  by  the  State, 
who  is  chosen  by  a  Stale  to  receive  benefits 
under  this  subsection,  or  who  is  on  a  waiting 
list  to  receive  such  benefits. 

"(0)  The  term  'State  agency'  has  the 
meaning  provided  in  subsection  (b»il3),  ex- 
cept that  the  term  also  includes  the  agri- 
culture department  of  each  State.". 

SEC.  4.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  3  shall  be 
effective  as  of  October  1.  1991. 

Mr,  FORD.  Mr,  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to, 

Mr,  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  we  are  again  passing  legis- 
lation to  reauthorize  the  Farmers  Mar- 
ket Program  withm  the  Special  Sup- 
plemental Food  Program  for  Women. 
Infants,  and  Children.  This  is  really  an 


outstanding  program  to  provide  cou- 
pons to  help  participants  in  the  WIC 
Program  improve  their  diets  by  pur- 
chasing fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  local  markets.  By  encouraging 
WIC  partKipants  to  try  fresh  fruits  ar.d 
vegetables,  the  program  increases  sales 
at  farmers  markets  and  builds  a  base  of 
repeat  customers  who  return  to  pur- 
chase fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  even 
after  the  coupons  have  been  expended. 

I  want  to  thank  and  commend  Chair- 
man Leahy  for  his  leadership  and  dili- 
gent efforts  to  see  that  this  iegislatior. 
reauthorizing  the  program  is  enacted,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor 
of  this  legislation,  just  as  I  was  pleased 
that  we  were  able  to  include  in  the 
Hunger  Prevention  Act  of  1988  legisla- 
tion that  I  had  authored  to  establish 
the  program. 

.Since  that  tune.  I  have  worked  to  in- 
crease funding  for  the  program  so  that 
more  WIC  participants  can  take  advan- 
tage of  the  benefits  provided  by  the 
Farmers  Market  Program.  This  year, 
the  funding  for  the  program  is  $3  mil- 
lion. Under  this  reauthorization  pro- 
gram, the  authorization  level  will  be 
raised  to  S6.5  million,  allowing  addi- 
tional States  to  take  part  m  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  program  provides  coupons  worth 
SIO  to  S20  to  WIC  participants  for  use  at 
farmers  markets.  States  participating 
in  the  WIC  Farmers  Market  Program 
must  contribute  30  percent  of  the  total 
cost  in  order  to  receive  Federal  grants. 
In  Iowa,  the  program  will  serve  some 
35.000  WIC  participants  who  will  re- 
deem coupons  at  57  participating  farm- 
ers markets. 

In  view  of  the  benefits  of  the  WIC 
Farmers  Market  Program.  I  am  dis- 
mayed that  the  administration  has  op- 
posed reauthorizing  or  further  funding 
the  program.  I  can  only  hope  that  the 
administration  will  not  carry  through 
its  unwarranted  threats  against  this 
outstanding  program. 


CO.M.MONWEALTH     SCIENTIST.'^     IM- 
MIGRATION AND  EXCHANGE  ACT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar Number  438.  S.  2201.  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  admission  to  the  United 
States  of  certain  scientists  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Independent  States  as 
employment-based  immigrants  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act: 
that  the  committee  reported  substitute 
amendment  be  agreed  to;  the  bill  be 
deemed  read  for  a  third  time,  that  the 
bill  be  passed  and  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider be  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

So.  the  committee  amendment  m  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to 
and  the  bill  was  deemed  read  for  a 
third  time  and  passed,  as  follows: 
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SKCTIOS    I    SHOHI    IIIIJ- 

This  Act  may  be  cited  ax  the     Commnnuealth 
and  Baltic  Scienlixts  Immigration  and  EzcHange 
Act  of  199: 
SSC.  t.  PURiK)SK^. 

(a)  Is  Geseral  —The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are— 

(1)  to  deter  the  proliferation  of  expertise  m 
nuclear,  chemical,  biologiral.  or  other  high  tech- 
nology fields  which  may  be  applied  to  defense 
protects  in  Third  World  countries,  and 

(2)  to  enhance  American  competitiveness  with 
foreign  economies. 

(h)  Ct).\STRVC'Tlo.\.—S'othing  in  this  Act  may 
be  construed  to  affect  adverselj/  the  employment, 
wages,  or  working  conditions  of  workers  in  the 
1,'nitf'i  ^-i-.'-- 

SSC.  3   lihUMIIOKS. 

For  ;.'ur/i(.\c.s  of  this  Act 

(1)  the  term  "Baltic  states"  means  the  sov- 
ereign nations  of  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Esto- 
nia. 

12)  the  term  "Commonwealth  of  Independent 
States"  includes  the  sovereign  nations  of  Arme- 
nia. Aterbaijan.  Belarus.  Kazakhstan. 
Kyrgysstan.  Moldova  Hussia.  Tajikistan. 
Turk-menistan.  Ukraine,  and  Uzbekistan. 

<3)  the  term  "eligible  Commonwealth  and  Bal- 
tic scientists"  means  atiens- 

<A)  who  are  nationals  of  any  of  the  sovereign 
nations  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent 
States  or  the  Baltic  states:  and 

(B)  who  are  scientists  or  engineers  who  hai^e 
expertise  in  nuclear,  chemical,  biological  or 
other  high  technology  .fields  ot  who  are  working 
on  nuclear  chemical,  biological  or  other  high- 
technology  defense  projects,  as  defined  by  the 
Attorney  General,  and 

(4)  the  term  "Soviet  threat  reduction  funds" 
means  funds  which  were  transferred  under  sec- 
tion 221  of  the  Soviet  \uclear  Threat  Reduction 
Act  of  1991  (Public  Law  102-22/1)  for  use  in  re- 
ducing the  Soviet  milua'tj  t>i'>'af  ir  irrordance 
with  that  .A  • 
SSC.  4.  WATVERoy  joli  iihn  K  HI  u'  !Ht  ME\T. 

The  requirement  in  section  203(b)(2)(A)  of  the 
Immigration  and  \attonality  Act  (8  V.S.C 
1153(bl(2)(A»  that  an  aliens  services  in  the 
sciences,  arts,  or  business  be  sought  by  an  em- 
ployer in  the  United  States  shall  not  apply  to 
any  eligible  Commonwealth  or  Baltic  scientist 
who  IS  applying  lor  admission  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  in  accordance 
with  that  section 

SBC.    5.    CLASSIFrCATI()\    OA     ro.MMO.N'W£A/.77i 
SC/f  VT/srv       IS      II^VINd      EXCSP 

r/o.N/U.  AUJi.in 
(At  Is  Geseral  — T^e  Attorney  General  shall 
designate  a  class  of  eligible  Commonwealth  and 
Baltic  scientists,  based  on  their  level  of  exper- 
tise, as  aliens  who  po.<isess  "exceptional  ability 
tn  the  sciences",  for  purposes  of  section 
203(b)(2)(A)  of  the  Immigration  and  Satwnality 
Act  (8  use  ll.i3(b)(2)(A)).  whether  or  not  such 
scientists  possess  advanced  degrees. 

(b)  Regclatioss  -The  Attorney  General 
shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out  sub- 
section (a) 

(c)  LiMiTATios.—S'ot  more  than  750  eligible 
Commonwealth  and  Baltic  scientists  (excluding 
spouses  and  children  if  accompanying  or  follow- 
ing to  win)  withm  the  class  designated  under 
subsection  (at  may  be  allotted  visas  under  sec- 
tion 203(bi(2iiA)  of  the  Immigration  and  Salion- 
ality  Act  (8  U  S.C.  1153(h)(2)(A)). 

(d)  Termisatios  -The  authority  of  sub- 
section (a)  shall  terminate  4  years  alter  the  date 
01  enactment  ot  this  Act 

SSC.  S.  INTEIOiATIONAL  EXCHA.\CE  PHOiiRAMS. 

It  IS  the  sense  of  the  Congress— 

(I)  eligible  Commonwealth  and  Baltic  sci- 
entists should  be  given  priority  consideration  for 
all    United   States   Government   exchange   and 


scholarship  programs  which  were  available,  be- 
fore December  25.  1991.  to  students  and  citizens 
of  the  former  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
for  which  such  scientists  would  otherwise  have 
been  eligible. 

(2)  the  President  should  make  every  effort  to 
define  existing  programs  broadly  enough  to  ac- 
commodate eligible  Commonwealth  and  Baltti 
scientists  seeking  graduate  education  m  the 
commercial  applications  of  their  field  or  spe- 
cialty; and 

(3)  the  President  should  make  exery  effort  to 
permit  eligible  Commonwealth  and  Baltic  sci- 
entists to  apply  for  graduate  exchange  programs 
that  would  cross-tram  them  in  annther  spe- 
nulty   including  business  hi:. 

SBC.   7.  POUCY  OS  USE  OF  S(j\lt  :    IIIREAT  HE 
DVCTtOS  nr\DS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  in  making 
available  Soviet  threat  reduction  funds- 
ID  priority  should  be  given  to  ensure  that  eli- 
gible Commonwealth  and  Baltic  scientists  are 
gainfully  employed  in  the  Commonwealth  uf 
Independent  States,  or  in  the  Baltic  states,  as 
the  case  may  he.  m  research  and  other  projects 
which  would  enhance  the  objectives  of  non 
proliferation  of  wrape^ns  of  mass  destruction, 
without  affecting  the  robs  ol  American  scientists 
(2l  the  byproducts  of  such  research  and  other 
projects  should  be  designed  to  enhance  Amer- 
ican competitiveness  and  to  provide  financial  re- 
turns to  the  taxpayer  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible, and 

(3)  priority  should  be  given  to  the  creation  of 
educational  .fellowships  and  other  internships 
for  eligible  Commonwealth  and  Baltic  scientists 
with  American  mdiistry  in  order  to  train  such 
scientists  in  commercial  and  business  applica- 
tions of  their  specialties  for  the  purpose  of  fa- 
cilitating the  process  a)  economic  reform  m  the 
Commonwealth  of  Independent  States  and  the 
Baltic  States. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  admission  to 
the  United  States  of  certain  scientists 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent 
States  and  the  Baltic  states  as  employ- 
ment-based immigrants  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes  ", 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
mi^rration  and  Refugee  Affairs.  I  was 
delighted  to  support  this  legislation  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Brow'N  and  Sen- 
ator DoLK.  and  I  moved  it  expedi- 
tiousl.v  through  the  Subcommittee  and 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

This  bill  is  a  good  piece  of  legislation 
both  substantively  as  well  as  symboli- 
cally. It  offers  a  statement  of  hope  to 
some  Soviet  scientists  who  have  been 
thrown  out  of  professional  jobs  because 
the  current  economic  turmoil  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  And  it  is  a  small 
symbol  of  Americas  concern  to  help 
the  people  of  Russia  and  the  other  Re- 
publics in  whatever  way  we  can. 

This  bill  is  a  small  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  simply 
relaxes  some  immigration  criteria  and 
procedures  for  admitting  as  immi- 
grants scientists  from  the  former  So- 
viet Union.  The  bill  limits  to  750  the 
number  of  scientists  covered,  but  this 
should  be  sufficient  to  accommodate 
the  initial  numbers  in  need. 

Again,  this  bill  simply  expedites 
their  admission  as  immigrants   under 


May  2U,  1992 

the  provisions  of  The  Immigration  Act 
of  1990  and  existing  laws.  All  the  sci- 
entists covered  by  this  bill  would  be  el- 
igible under  the  laws  high-skilled  pro- 
visions. It  just  temporarily  puts  a 
small  number  of  Soviet  scientists  to 
the  head  of  the  line. 

Finally,  this  bill  is  in  our  interest  as 
well.  Noted  Soviet  scientists  who  now 
feel  they  must  leave  their  country  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  jobs  should  be 
able  to  come  here,  instead  of  to  Iraq  or 
Libya. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Max  20.  1992 
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F>XPORT  RESTRICTIONS  ON  ITE.MS 
WITH  POTENTIAL  USE  IN  CHEMI- 
CAL AND  BIOLOGICAL  WEAP- 
ONS MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT- PM  240 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs;  . 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On  November  16.  1990.  in  light  of  the 
dangers  of  the  proliferation  of  chemi- 
cal and  biological  weapons.  I  issued  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No  12735  and  declared  a 
national  emergency  under  the  Inter- 
national Emergenc.v  Economic  Powers 
Act  (50  use.  1701  Pt  seq  ). 

The  proliferation  of  chemical  and  bi- 
ological weapons  continues  to  pose  an 
unusual  and  extraordinary  threat  to 
the  national  securit.v  and  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States. 

Section  204  of  the  International 
Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act  and 
section  401(ci  of  the  National  Emer- 
gencies Act  contain  periodic  reporting 
requirements  regarding  activities 
taken  and  money  spent  pursuant  to  an 
emergency  declaration.  The  following 
report  is  made  pursuant  to  these  provi- 
sions. 

The  three  export  control  regulation.- 
issued  under  the  Enhanced  Prolifera 
tion  Control  Initiative  are  fully  in 
force  and  have  been  used  to  control  th' 
export  of  items  with  potential  use  ir. 
chemical  or  biological  weapons  or  theii 
delivery  systems. 

Over  the  last  6  months,  the  United 
States  has  continued  to  address  ac- 
tively the  problem  of  the  proliferation 
and  use  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  in  its  international  diplomatic 
efforts 

The  membership  of  the  Australia 
Group  of  countries  cooperating  against 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  pro- 
liferation grew  from  20  to  22  members 
when  Finland  and  Sweden  were  wel- 
comed into  the  Group  in  December 
1991. 


.\i  rh»-  .-^ame  December  1991  .Australia 
Group  meeting,  all  member  countne.s 
confirmed  that  they  had  implemented 
or  were  implementing  export  controls 
on  all  .SO  Kienufied  chemical  weapons 
precursors  Almost  all  Australia  Group 
members  agreed  at  the  meeting  to  im- 
pose (  onM'ols  on  a  common  list  of  dual- 
use  1  hcmical  equipment.  In  the  first 
major  Australia  Group  involvement  m 
tiiolopical  weapons  nonproliferalion. 
the  December  meeting  also  produced  a 
draft  list  of  t.nological  organisms,  tox- 
.r,.^.  and  equipment  to  consider  for  ex- 
port controls.  This  list  was  further  re- 
fined by  an  Australia  Group  experts' 
meeting  in  March  1992.  the  first  inter- 
sessional  meeting  held  by  the  Australia 
Group,  and  will  be  considered  for  adop- 
tion by  the  .June  1992  Australia  Group 
plenary 

EneouragmK'  progress  can  also  be  re- 
ported in  the  steps  taken  by  countries 
outside  the  Australia  Group,  including 
several  Eastern  European  countries 
and  Argentina,  to  establish  effective 
chemical  and  biological  export  controls 
comparable  to  those  observed  by  Aus- 
tralia Group  members. 

Finally,  the  March  31.  1992.  report  re- 
tr. tiding  exf>endilures  under  the  dec- 
laration of  a  national  emergency  to 
deal  with  the  lapse  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  in  Executive  Order 
No.  12730  also  includes  measures  relat- 
ed to  the  Enhanced  Proliferation  Con- 
trol Initiative.  Pursuant  to  section 
401(c)  of  the  National  Emergencies  Act. 
there  were  no  additional  expenses  di- 
rectly attributable  to  the  exercise  of 
authorities  conferred  by  the  declara- 
tion of  the  national  emergency. 

George  BrsH. 

TiiK  White  House.  May  2(j.  1992. 
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W.MWM  OK  CKHTAIN  PKOViSION.S 
OF  THK  TKADK  ACT  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TD  ALBANIA  MESSAGE 
KROM  THE  PRESIDENT     P.M  251 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  loi lowing  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  section  402(c)(2)(A)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (the 
•Acf)  (19  U.S.C.  2432(c)(2)(A>),  I  have 
littermined  that  a  waiver  of  the  appli- 
cation of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 402  with  respect  to  Albania  will 
substantially  promote  the  objectives  of 
section  402.  A  copy  of  that  determina- 
tion is  enclosed.  I  have  also  received 
assurances  with  respect  to  the  emigra- 
tio.'".  practices  of  Albania  required  by 
section  402(c)(2)(B)  of  the  Act.  This 
mes.sage  constitutes  the  report  to  the 
Contrress  required  by  section  402(c)(2l. 

Pursuant  to  section  402(c)(2),  I  shall 
waive  by  Executive  order  the  applica- 
tion of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 402  of  the  Act  with  respect  to  Al- 
bania. 

George  Bu.^h 


ME.SSAGES   FROM  THE  HOUSE 

.■\:  11,31  a  m  ,  a  message  I'rom.  the 
House  of  Representatives  announced 
that  the  House  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  .Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R. 
3033)  to  amend  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  to  improve  the  delivery  of 
services  to  hard-to-serve  youth  and 
adults,  and  for  other  purposes:  it 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Willi.^ms,  Mr. 
Perkins.  Mr.  Andrew.s  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Olver.  Mr.  Goodllng.  .Mr.  Gi'NDER- 
SON.  and  Mr.  Henry  as  managers  of  the 
conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLVTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled joint  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

S.J.  Res.  254.  Joint  resolution  commending 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  bicentennial. 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  B"iTiD]. 

At  6:,50  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  4691.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airwa.v  Improvement  Act  of  1982  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994. 
and  for  other  purposes. 


MEASl-RES  REFERRED 

The  following'  I'lli  was  read  the  first 
and  second  tim>es  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  4691.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
.■Mrway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Scienco.  and  Transportation. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLrTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  20.  1992.  he  had  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  joint  res- 
olution; 

S.J  Re.s.  234.  , Joint  resolution  commending 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  bicentennial. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-362.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Stale  of  Virginia:  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


■•HorsE  Joint  RBBOUmoN  No  :54 

■Whereas,  the  Commonweaiths  .'"is^al 
problems  are  severe,  ongoing,  and  likely  to 
affect,  to  some  degree,  all  actions  by  the  1992 
Session  and  many  future  se^f;onf  of  the  Gen- 
eral .\ssembly:  and 

Whereas,  exacerbating  an  already  serious 
situation  is  the  federal  government's  in- 
stance on  imposing  on  the  states  a  steadily 
increasing  number  of  mandates,  without  pro- 
viding the  federal  funding  necessary  to  im- 
plement the  mandates;  and 

"Whereas,  in  such  vital  as  hea.th  are. 
transportation,  education,  and  cnminal  ....s- 
tice.  the  federal  government  has  imposed 
mandates  that  sigTiiflcantly  increase  costs 
and  create  severe  fiscal  pressure  on  already 
overburdened  state  governments  and 

Whereas,  the  federal  government's  fond- 
ness for  requiring  compliance  with  a  growing 
number  of  statutory  and  regulatory  require- 
ments, even  though  frequently  serving  valid 
purposes,  has  made  the  budgetary  problems 
of  states  already  facing  declining  revenues 
even  more  difficult:  and 

"Whereas,  the  imposition  of  further  man- 
dates, m  areas  such  as  Medicaid,  could  well 
cripple  the  states'  ability  to  respond  to  the 
real  and  pressing  needs  of  their  citizens;  and 

"Whereas,  in  the  past,  as  much  as  28  per- 
cent of  the  Commonwealth's  federal  taxes 
were  returned  by  the  federal  government, 
but  the  figure  has  now  declined  to  between  12 
and  13  percent;  and 

"Whereas,  the  combination  of  increasing 
mandates  and  decreasing  federal  funding 
places  the  Commonwealth  in  the  impossible 
position  of  trying  to  do  more  with  less;  now. 
therefore,  'oe  it 

■Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  General  Assem- 
bly hereby  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  impose  no  more  mandates 
on  the  Commonwealth  and  the  several  states 
unless  federal  funding,  sufficient  to  pay  for 
implementing  the  mandates,  is  also  pro- 
vided; and.  be  it 

■Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Sf)eaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  the  members  of  the  Vir- 
ginia congressional  delegation,  so  that  they 
may  be  apprised  of  the  sense  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia." 

POM-363.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

■House  Joint  RESOLUTION  No  369 

■'Whereas,  as  part  of  its  force  reduction. 
the  National  Guard  Bureau  has  selected  the 
276th  Engineer  Battalion  of  the  'Virginia  Na- 
tional Guard  for  deactivation  during  1992: 
and 

■  Whereas,  given  recent  events  in  Elastern 
Europe  and  elsewhere,  such  a  force  reduction 
effort  is  both  appropriate  and  necessary;  and 

"Whereas,  the  decision  to  make  one  of  the 
best  units  among  the  first  to  be  eliminated  is 
nevertheless  highly  questionable;  and 

"Whereas,  the  276th  Engineer  Battalion  is 
clearly  one  of  the  best,  recently  named  by 
the  U.S.  First  Army  as  the  best  of  the  twelve 
such  units  in  the  First  Army  area;  and 

"Whereas,  the  276th  Engineer  Battalion  is 
also  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  nation,  tracing 
its  lineage  back  to  the  First  Virginia  Regi- 
ment, once  commanded  by  George  Washing- 
ton and  Patrick  Henry;  and 

"Whereas,  this  clearly  superior  and  his- 
toric unit  has  performed  yeoman  ser\"ice  to 
the  citizens  of  Virginia  as  the  single  most 
capable  and  effective  unit  :r  the  state  to  re- 
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spond  to  civil  emergencies  caused  by  Hoods 
and  other  natural  disasters;  and 

■Whereas,  the  276th  Engineer  Battalion 
has  served  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  diverse  and  valuable  ways  and  In  all  areas 
of  the  state;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Governor  of  V'lrKlnla.  L. 
Douglas  Wilder,  has  expressed  serious  res- 
ervations reffardlng  the  decision  to  eliminate 
the  276th  Engineer  Battalion;  now,  therefore, 
be  it 

■•Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  General  Assem- 
bly hereby  strongly  urge  the  reconsideration 
of  the  decision  to  eliminate  the  276th  Engi- 
neer Battalion  as  part  of  the  nationwide 
force  reduction  program;  and.  be  It 

••Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  members  of  the  Virginia 
Congressional  delegation,  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretar.v  of  the 
Army,  and  the  Chief  of  the  National  Guard 
Bureau  so  tHat  they  may  be  apprised  of  the 
sense  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia.  " 

POM-364  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

•HofSE  Joint  Resolltion  No.  212 

•Whereas,  the  Joint  Subcommittee  Study- 
ing Measures  to  Ensure  Virginia's  Economic 
Recovery  pursuant  to  House  .Joint  Resolu- 
tion No  433  (the  •Economic  RecoveiV'  Com- 
mission"! has  made  a  number  of  rec- 
ommendations to  implement  lus  plan;  and 

•Whereas,  leadership  In  high  technology 
fields  is  one  of  the  areas  where  the  Common- 
wealth can  make  great  strides,  while  at- 
tempting to  maximize  advantages  it  already 
possesses  In  terms  of  higher  education  and 
preexisting  business;  and 

•Whereas.  Virginias  heretofore  recognized 
excellence  in  the  field  of  fiber  optics  rep- 
resents a  logical  area  In  which  to  con- 
centrate further  efforts  to  differentiate  Vir- 
ginia from  the  other  states;  and 

••Whereas,  the  Economic  Recovery  Com- 
mission believes  that  making  Virginia  the 
first  state  to  complete  a  statewide  fiber  op- 
tics digital  communications  system,  con- 
necting our  homes,  classrooms,  and  busi- 
nesses in  an  Interactive,  highly  productive 
network,  would  greatly  advance  Virginia's 
economic  vitality  and  pre-posltion  Virginia 
as  the  preeminent  state  In  which  to  do  busi- 
ness in  the  twenty-first  century;  and 

••Whereas,  the  technology  exists  today  to 
extend  such  a  fiber-optics  network  to  every 
home  In  the  Commonwealth  with  a  tele- 
phone; now,  therefore,  be  it 

••Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  United  States 
Congress  be  hereby  memorialized  to  approve 
legislation  that  will  di  promote  telecommut- 
ing, telemarketing,  and  fiber-optics  class- 
room Initiatives;  (III  promote  competition 
which  has  been  the  catalyst  for  the  explosion 
of  technological  development  in  tele- 
communications and  a  plethora  of  advanced 
services  to  meet  consumer  and  business 
needs;  and  (iii>  protect  the  efforts  of  those 
businesses  which  make  the  Investments  nec- 
essary to  implement  widespread  state-of-the- 
art  communications  network  systems;  and. 
be  it 

•Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  members  of  the  Virginia  delegation  to 
the  United  States  Congress  that  they  may  be 
apprised  of  the  sense  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Virginia  in  this  matter." 

POM-365.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

•House  Joint  Resolution  No.  40 
•Whereas,  the  small  issue  Industrial  reve- 
nue bond  program  grants  tax-exempt  status 
to  interest  paid  on  bonds  issued  in  accord- 
ance with  federal  law;  and 

••Whereas,  by  allowing  attractive,  below 
prime  rate  financing  for  manufacturers  and 
other  industries,  this  program  has  provided 
an  excellent  financial  Incentive  for  indus- 
trial development  in  Virginia;  and 

••Whereas,  by  providing  an  excellent  finan- 
cial incentive  for  industrial  development, 
the  industrial  revenue  bond  program  has  as- 
sisted In  the  creation  of  countless  new  Jobs 
in  Virginia  over  the  .years;  and 

■Whereas.  House  BUI  No.  1186  has  passed 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  will 
extend  the  small  issue  industrial  revenue 
bond  program  for  anther  five  years  beyond 
its  expiration  date  of  December  31.  1991;  now. 
therefore,  ije  It 

■Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  Congress  is  hereby 
memorialized  to  extend  the  expiration  date 
on  the  industrial  revenue  bond  program  for 
another  five  years  and  to  broaden  the  pro- 
gram to  encompass  sports  facilities,  and.  be 
It 

■Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Speaker  of  the  US  House 
of  Representatives,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  members  of  the  V'irglnia  delega- 
tion to  the  United  States  Congress  that  they 
may  be  apprised  of  the  sense  of  the  Virginia 
General  Assembly  in  this  matter. •' 

POM-366.  A  joint  resolution  adopteu  oy  uip 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

■House  Joint  REsoumoN  No.  99 
■Whereas,  the  shipbuilding  and  ship  repair 
industries  are  of  fundamental  Importance  to 
the  nation's  economy;  and 

•Whereas,  the  United  States  Government 
has  eliminated  funding  for  the  construction 
differential  subsidy  program,  thereby  ending 
direct  subsidization  of  commercial  shipbuild- 
ing m  the  United  States;  and 

■•Whereas,  the  international  market  for 
shipbuilding  and  ship  repair  continues  to  be 
distorted  b.v  a  wide  array  of  foreign  sub- 
sidles,  including  direct  grants,  preferential 
financing,  and  other  direct  and  indirect  gov- 
ernment assistance:  and 

■■Whereas,  the  existing  United  States  trade 
laws  and  trade  agreements  provide  limited 
redress  to  domestic  shipbuilders  for  the 
trade-distorting  subsidies  and  dumping  prac- 
tices of  foreign  shipbuilding,  now.  therefore, 
be  it 

■Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  General  Assem- 
bly urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
pass  HR  '2056  (Shipbuilding  Trade  Reform  Act 
of  1991)  and  S.  1361  (Shipbuilding  and  Repair 
Industry  Free  Trade  Act  of  1991 1;  and.  be  it 

Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  the  Virginia  congres- 
sional delegation  so  that  they  may  be  ap- 
prised of  the  sense  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  Virginia." 


May  20.  W92 

POM  367  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia;  to  thf 
Committee  on  Finance: 

•House  Joint  Resolution  No.  161 

■Whereas.  In  1990  Congress  enacted  legisla 
tlon  that  requires  pharmaceutical  manufac 
turers  to  give  state  Medicaid  programs  re 
bates  on  drugs;  and 

•Whereas,  the  federal  legislation  require.^ 
state  Medicaid  programs  to  cover  all  of  th» 
drugs  of  manufacturers  who  have  agreement.'- 
with  the  federal  government  to  provide  such 
rebates  on  their  drug  products;  and 

■Whereas,  state  Medicaid  programs  are 
also  required  to  cover  without  restriction  aT. 
new  drugs  for  the  first  six  months  followink: 
the  drug's  approval  by  the  U.S.  Food  ani 
Drug  Administration;  and 

■Whereas,  the  legislation  also  prohibit.-^ 
state  Medicaid  programs  from  reducing  the 
dispensing  fees  paid  to  pharmacists  for  fou: 
years;  and 

•Whereas,  the  legislation  also  removed  th'' 
states'  ability  to  lii  use  a  review  program  fc: 
new  drugs  to  determine  whether  the  Medii 
aid  program  should  cover  a  new  drug  whici 
has  a  less  expensive,  appropriate,  availabl- 
and  acceptable  alternative,  dli  restrict  th> 
use  of  an  expensive  drug  if  a  clinical  evalua 
tion  Indicates  that  a  less  costly  accep'  :     ■ 
alternative  is  available,  and  (ill)  set       a 
dispensing  fees;  and 

"Whereas,  these  restrictions  greatly  ham 
per  the  Commonwealth's  efforts  to  contai: 
the  rising  cost  of  drugs  covered  through  th' 
Medicaid  program;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Commonwealth  can  dem 
onstrate  excess  costs  already  incurred  by  th' 
requirement  to  cover  drugs  for  which  less  e.\ 
pensive,  acceptable  alternatives  are  aval; 
able;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Commonwealth  has  exper; 
enced  dramatic  Increases  in  drug  costs  fc: 
non-Medlcaid  state  agencies.  Indicating  a  pi 
tentlal  cost  shift  to  compensate  for  the  Me.i 
icaid  rebate  •  program  which  simply  mad' 
available  to  the  Medicaid  program  discount- 
which  were  already  available  to  other  fa 
vored  purchasers;  and 

■Whereas,  provisions  that  the  Virginui 
General  Assembly  enacted  to  contain  dru». 
costs  In  Virginia's  Medicaid  program  havt- 
b«en  superceded  by  the  federal  legislation 
and 

■Whereas,  the  Commonwealth  is  greatlv 
concerned  about  the  rapidly  escalating  cost.- 
associated  with  the  Medicaid  program  an^: 
believes  that  states  should  have  a  certai- 
amount  of  flexibility  so  that  the  costs  of  th- 
Medicaid  program  can  be  controlled;  now 
therefore,  be  it 

•■Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates.  th>- 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  United  States 
Congress  is  urged  to  reexamine  the  relevant 
provisions  of  the  US.  Code  relating  to  Me<l 
icaid  payment  for  covered  outpatient  drups 
in  light  of  the  difficulty  that  Virginia  ano 
other  states  have  had  in  containing  costs  fci: 
pharmaceutical  products  and  to  give  state- 
more  flexibility  In   Implementing  cost  cor. 
tainment  measures  by  removing  certain  prr 
visions  that  restrict  the  ability  of  states  ti 
purchase  drugs  in  a  cost  effective  manner 
and.  be  it 

•Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  transmit  copies  of  thi> 
resolution  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  members  of  the  Virginia  delegation  to 
the  United  States  Congress  that  they  may  be 
apprised  of  the  sense  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Virginia  in  this  matter." 


May  20,  1992 
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l'(iM  Mi  .■\  ..1:^1  resolution  adopted  by  the 
I,e>ri.-la'u:e  i>:  :hp  State  of  Virginia;  to  the 
Cu'Timittee  on  Fir.ar.Le: 

"House  Joi.nt  Resolution  No.  201 

"Whereas,  the  Virginia  Department  of  So- 
( lal  Services  seeks  to  promote  self-reliance 
and  family  responsibility  through  commu- 
nity-based services  for  individuals  receiving 
public  assistance;  and 

■Whereas,  families  who  find  employment 
encounter  significant  barriers  in  achieving 
the  transition  from  public  assistance  to  inde- 
pendence; and 

■Whereas,  such  barriers  deter  individuals 
from  seeking  and  maintaining  employment; 
and 

"Whereas,  some  individuals  receiving  Aid 
to  Dependent  Children  and  Food  Stamps  are 
believed  to  be  drug  dependent,  to  misuse 
their  public  assistance  and  to  require  inno- 
vative programs  to  enable  them  to  become 
resfwnslble  and  self-sufficient;  and 

""Whereas,  the  use  of  debit  cards  and  elec- 
tronic benefit  transfer  holds  promise  for  pro- 
moting responsibility  and  self-sufficiency  in 
a  cost-effective  manner  for  individuals  re- 
ceiving public  assistance;  and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  government,  while 
allowing  states  to  use  electronic  benefit 
transfer,  has  denied  states  the  opportunity 
to  operate  a  cost-effective  system  for  the 
electronic  delivery  of  benefits  because  of 
Regulation  E  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board; 
now.  therefore,  be  it 

■Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  United  States 
Congress  be  hereby  memorialized  to  allow 
states  greater  latitude  in  the  administration 
and  delivery  of  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
and  Food  Stamps  through  innovative  pro- 
grams that  facilitate  independence  and  pro- 
mote greater  personal  and  family  respon- 
sibility among  recipients  of  such  assistance; 
and.  be  it 

•Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  members  of  the 
Virginia  delegation  to  the  United  States 
Congress  that  they  may  be  apprised  of  the 
sense  of  the  General  Assembly  in  this  mat- 
ter." 

POM  369.  A  Joint  resolution  adopt-ed  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  No.  250 

"Whereas,  a  federal  commission  estab- 
lished by  the  then  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Elizabeth  Dole  recommended  that  Congress 
adopt  legislation  to  ensure  the  continued 
provision  of  health  benefits  to  retired  coal 
miners  who  receive  such  benefits  from  the 
United  Mine  W'orkers  of  America  (UMWA) 
Health  and  Retirement  Funds;  and 

••Where-.s,  such  legislation,  introduced  by 
Senator  Jay  Rockefeller  of  W'est  Virginia  (S. 
1989 1  and  Congressman  John  Murtha  of  Penn- 
sylvania iH.R.  4013),  would  require  all  com- 
panies to  pay  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding health  benefits  to  their  former  em- 
ployees and  place  an  equitable  Tee  on  the  en- 
tire coal  industry  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  "or- 
phan"" retirees  who  have  no  company  to  pay 
for  such  benefits;  and 

"Whereas,  approximately  9,408  Virginia 
citizens  receive  their  health  care  from  the 
UMWA  Health  and  Retirement  Funds;  and 

■Whereas,  the  Rockefeller  Murtha  legisla- 
tion has  been  endorsed  by  both  labor  and 
management  in  the  coal  industry;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

■•■I  iiVi    II    !i7\iil.  lilhiPl  -ii  I- 


Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  General  Assem- 
bly stron^;ly  support  S.  :989  and  H  R.  40:3 
which  would  provide  continued  health  care 
benefits  for  Virginia's  coai  miners  and  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  urged 
to  enact  this  legislation  into  law;  and.  be  it 
■■Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  prepare  copies  of  this  res- 
olution for  presentation  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Virginia  congressional  delegation 
so  that  they  may  be  apprised  of  the  sense  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia."" 

POM-370-  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

•House  Joint  Resolution  No.  62 

■Whereas,  the  national  debt  and  annual 
deficits  have  reached  astronomical  levels; 
and 

■•Whereas,  the  national  budget  process  has 
proven  inadequate,  as  currently  structured. 
to  check  the  appropriation  and  spending 
practices  of  the  national  legislature;  and 

••Whereas,  the  President's  veto  power  has 
been  weakened  by  the  practice  of  both  par- 
ties enacting  multipurpose,  multibillion  dol- 
lar appropriations  measures;  and 

■•Whereas,  the  granting  of  line  item  veto 
power  would  restore  a  proper  constitutional 
balance  between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches,  would  enable  the  President  to 
veto  items  of  dubious  merit  and  harmful  fis- 
cal impact,  and  would  still  reserve  to  the 
Congress  the  right  to  restore  any  vetoed 
item  by  a  two-thirds  vote;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
is  on  record  as  supporting  the  granting  of 
line  item  veto  power  to  ,the  President  by  its 
approval  of  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  168 
in  1977.  and  the  reasons  for  pursuing  this 
constitutional  revision  are  stronger  and 
more  persuasive  now  than  ever  before;  and 

•Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  in  1977 
called  for  a  constitutional  convention  to  pro- 
pose the  amendment  to  grant  the  President 
line  item  veto  power,  but  the  alternative  and 
proven  method  to  amend  the  United  States 
Constitution  is  by  the  Congress  first  propos- 
ing an  amendment  and  the  states  then  rati- 
fying the  amendment;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

•Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Virginia  request  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  propose  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide the  power  to  the  President  to  veto  line 
items  of  appropriation  measures;  and.  be  it 

••Resolved  further.  That  the  General  .\s- 
sembl.v  request  the  legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral states  to  apply  to  Congress  for  the  pro- 
posal of  this  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  and.  be  it 

••Resolved  finally.  That  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
to  each  of  the  senators  and  representatives 
from  Virginia,  and  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  states,  attesting  to  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution." 

POM-371.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

•House  Joint  Resolution  No.  156 
•Whereas,  for  over  200  years,  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  has  symbolized  our  nation; 
and 


■Whereas,  on  June  14.  :777  the  C-nr;ner.'„a'. 
Congress  resolved  that  the  r,a(C  rep.-esents 
the  United  States  and  its  ideals  of  liberty 
and  justice  for  all  its  citizens;  and 

•Whereas,  the  flag  served  to  unite  the  13 
colonies  and  obtain  recognition  of  America's 
national  sovereignty;  and 

■Whereas,  during  the  British  attack  on 
Fort  McHenry  in  the  War  of  1812.  the  flag  in- 
spired Francis  Scott  Key  to  compose  the 
song  which  became  our  national  anthem,  and 
■  Whereas,  at  the  end  of  the  War  Between 
the  States,  the  American  flag  again  stood  for 
the  indestructible  union  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"Whereas,  during  the  First  World  War. 
thousands  of  Americans  died  on  foreign  soil 
fighting  for  the  American  cause  symbolized 
by  the  flag;  and 

■Whereas,  during  the  Second  World  War. 
thousands  of  Americans  again  followed  the 
flag  into  battle,  where  many  lost  their  lives 
ir  an  effort  to  preser\'e  freedom;  and 

"Whereas,  the  flag  served  to  boost  the  mo- 
rale of  American  soldiers  in  the  Korean  and 
Vietnam  conflicts,  as  they  fought  to  preserve 
democracy;  and 

■Whereas.  Americans  of  every  state,  politi- 
cal party,  race,  creed,  and  national  origin  re- 
gard the  flag  as  the  unifying  symbol  of  the 
pluralism  evident  in  the  United  States;  and 

■'Whereas,  on  June  21.  1989.  the  Supreme 
Court  reached  a  5-4  decision  in  the  case 
Texas  v.  Gregory  Lee  Johnson  holding  that 
physical  desecration  of  the  American  flag  is 
constitutionally  protected  free  speech;  and 

•Whereas,  the  Supreme  Court  recognized 
in  its  decision  that  •'the  flag  is  constant  in 
expressing  beliefs  Americans  share,  belief  in 
law  and  peace  and  that  freedom  which  sus- 
tains the  human  spirit. •'  and  that  '•the  flag 
as  readily  signifies  this  Nation  as  does  the 
combination  of  letters  found  in  America  "; 
and 

"Whereas,  on  June  11.  1990.  the  Supreme 
Court,  again  by  a  5-4  decision,  in  United 
States  v.  Eichman  held  that  the  Flag  Burning 
Act  of  1989  was  unconstitutional  as  applied 
to  prosecute  defendants  for  burning  the  flag 
and  thus  overturned  the  attempt  by  Congress 
to  respond  by  statute  t«  protect  the  flag;  and 

■Whereas,  a  majority  of  both  houses  of 
Congress  in  1990  then  voted  to  propose  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  enable  the  states 
and  Congress  to  enact  legislation  to  ban 
desecration  of  the  flag,  but  the  vote  of  254  to 
177  in  the  House  and  58  to  42  in  the  Senate 
fell  short  of  the  two-thirds  majority  vote  re- 
quired for  Congress  to  submit  the  amend- 
ment to  the  states;  and 

•Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia has  recognized  the  unique  status  the 
American  flag  holds  in  the  eyes  of  United 
States  citizens  by  prohibiting  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  flag  pursuant  to  the  Virginia  Uni- 
form Flag  Act  (§18.2-486  et  seq);  now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

•Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  memo- 
rialize the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  for  ratification  by  the  states, 
specifying  that  Congress  and  the  states  have 
the  power  to  prohibit  the  physical  desecra- 
tion of  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  thereby 
recognizing  the  status  the  flag  holds  as  the 
unique  symbol  of  nationhood  and  national 
unity;  and.  be  it 

■Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the 
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members  of  the  Vlrsrlnla  delegation  to  the 
United  Stales  Cotifrress  in  order  that  they 
may  be  apprised  of  the  sense  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia." 

POM-372.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

■House  Joint  Resolltion  No.  231 

■Whereas,  equal  rights  for  women  should 
be  constitutionally  guaranteed;  and 

•Whereas,  there  still  exist  today  discrimi- 
natory practices  against  women  in  this  soci- 
ety; and 

■Whereas,  statutes  passed  to  protect 
women  against  discrimination  can  be  re- 
pealed or  weakened,  and 

■•Whereas,  thirty-five  states  ratified  the 
original  Equal  Rights  Amendment;  and 

■Whereas,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  continue  to  support  an  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  to  our  Constitution:  and 

■Whereas,  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
was  introduced  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stales  on  January  U.  1991;  now.  therefore,  be 
It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  General  Assem- 
bly urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
expeditiously  pass  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment so  that  the  process  of  state  ratification 
can  begin  as  quickly  as  possible;  and,  be  it 

•Resolved  further.  That  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Virginia  congressional  dele- 
gation so  that  they  may  be  apprised  of  the 
sense  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia." 

POM-373.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 

■•Senate  Joint  Resolution  E 

■•Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  state  of  Michigan. 
That  the  first  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  at  Its  session,  in  both  houses,  by 
a  constitutional  majority  of  two-thirds  of 
both  houses  has  made  the  following  propo- 
sition to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States: 

•■  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  two  thirds 
of  both  Houses  concurring,  that  the  follow- 
ing (Article)  be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures 
of  the  several  States.  .  which  [Article], 
when  ratified  by  three  fourths  of  the  said 
Legislatures,  to  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes,  as  part  of  the  said  Constitution, 
viz.: 

■■•(An  Article)  in  addition  to,  and  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  proposed  by  Congress, 
and  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  pursuant  to  the  fifth  Article  of 
the  original  Constitution  ' 

••'Article  the  second  No  law,  varying 

the  compensation  for  the  services  of  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  shall  take  effect, 
until  an  election  of  Representatives  shall 
have  intervened.' 

"Therefore,  in  the  name  of.  and  on  behalf 
of.  the  people  of  the  state  of  Michigan,  we 
ratify,  approve,  and  assent  to  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Sutes. 

"Resolved  further,  That  certified  copies  of 
this  Joint  resolution  be  transmitted  by  the 


governor  of  the  state  of  Michigan,  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  the  archivist 
of  the  United  States,  the  president  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  the  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  ■■ 

POM  374.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources: 

House  Concurke.nt  Resolution  24 

■Whereas,  there  is  a  crisis  in  medical  care 
and  insurance  throughout  the  country  due  to 
escalating  costs;  and 

■Whereas,  the  Individual  states  are  finding 
the  problem  cannot  be  solved  locally;  now. 
therefore  be  it 

■■Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate  concurring: 

■That  the  President  be  urged  to  establish 
a  commission  to  review  access  to  the  current 
health  care  system  and  provide  recommenda- 
tions regarding  a  system  of  uniform  access 
to  health  care  throughout  the  country,  In- 
cluding various  levels  of  entry  to  the  system 
and  access  by  all;  and 

••That  the  commission  Include  representa- 
tives from  the  medical  field,  representatives 
from  the  insurance  industry,  members  of  the 
general  public,  members  of  the  business  com- 
munity, and  members  of  the  United  States 
Congress;  and 

"That  it  shall  be  the  commission"8  duty  to 
develop  a  health  program  addressing  and 
making  recommendations  with  regard  to  is- 
sues of  universal  access  to  health  care  for  all 
Americans,  cost  containment,  and  a  choice 
of  programs  including  comprehensive  bene- 
fits; and 

••That  Congress  be  urged  to  enact  a  na- 
tional health  program  adopting  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  commission;  and 

■That  copies  of  this  resolution,  signed  by 
the  speaker  of  the  house  nf  representatives 
and  president  of  the  senate  be  transmitted  to 
the  F^esident  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  congressional  delegation." 

POM-375  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs: 

"Whereas,  because  of  the  high  Incidence  of 
federal  military  installations  and  contract- 
ing industries  located  in  the  Commonwealth. 
657.651  veterans  of  the  armed  services  now 
live  in  Virginia;  and 

•Whereas,  an  additional  90,000  veterans  of 
Operation  Desert  Storm  also  live  in  the 
state:  and 

■Whereas,  medical  facilities  for  veterans 
are  now  located  only  in  Salem.  Hampton, 
and  Richmond;  and 

■Whereas,  the  health  of  many  of  these  vet- 
erans is  declining  as  a  result  of  advancing 
age  and  health  problems  associated  with 
their  service  in  the  military;  and 

■Whereas,  travel  to  available  veterans' 
medical  facilities  is  difficult  and  inconven- 
ient for  those  who  live  in  Northern  Virginia; 
and 

■Whereas,  it  is  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 220.000  veterans  live  within  a  50-mile 
radius  of  the  proposed  Northern  Virginia 
site;  and 

•Whereas,  construction  of  a  veterans'  med- 
ical center  in  Northern  V'lrginia  has  been  au- 
thorised by  the  federal  government  but  the 
project  has  never  been  started;  and 

■'Whereas,  it  appears  that  such  a  facility  is 
urgently  needed  and  that  land  for  such  a  fa- 


cility Is  currently  available  and  is  already 
federally  owned;  and 

•'Whereas,  a  similar  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  92nd  National  Convention  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  during  Its  national 
meeting  held  in  August  of  1991;  now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  hereby  memorialized  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  construction  oi 
a  veterans'  medical  facility  in  the  Northern 
Virglnia  area,  and,  be  It 

••Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the 
members  of  the  Virginia  delegation  to  the 
United  States  Congress  in  order  that  they 
may  be  apprised  of  the  sentiment  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Virtrinia" 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr   PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  For 
eign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  "2743.  An  original  bill  to  deter  and  punish 
aggression  against  the  newly  independent 
countries  of  the  defunct  Socialist  Federal 
Republic  of  "yugoslavla,  and  to  promote 
human  rights  within  the  newly  constituted 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia, 


EXECUTUi:  i-;i:i'ulcTS  OF 
COMM:  :  :  HES 

The  following  executive  i-eports  of 
committees  were  submitted; 

By  Mr  PELL  from  the  Committee  on  For 
eign  Relations: 

Teresita  Currie  Schaffer,  of  New  York,  a 
Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Democratic  Socialist  Republic  of  Sri  Lanka, 
and  to  serve  concurrently  and  without  addi- 
tional compensation  as  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Republic 
of  Maldives. 

(Contribullf>ns  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination.! 

Nominee:  Teresita  Currie  Schaffer. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Sri  Lanka  and  the 
Maldives 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self-  None. 

2.  Spouse:  Howard  B.  Schaffer.  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  Michael  C 
Schaffer.  none;  Christopher  S.  Schaffer. 
none. 

4.  Parents  names-  Francis  Currie.  died  1979. 
Teresita  S.  Currie.  none. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  Susie  Sparre.  died 
1969;  Pehr  Sparre.  died  1983. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  Francis  S 
Currie.  March  31,  1987,  $250  to  Senator  Brad 
leys  1990  Primary  Campaign:  May  4,  1988. 
J250  to  Senator  Bradley's  1990  Primary  Cam- 
paign; April  6.  1989.  $500  to  Senator  Bradley's 
1990  Primary  Campaign  and  $500  to  Senator 
Bradley's  1990  General  Election  Campaign 
Spouse,  Christine  Lachaze  Currie.  June  4. 
1990.  $500  to  Senator  Bradley's  Primary  Cam- 
paign; Patrick  R.  Currie.  none;  spouse.  Caro". 
H.  Currie.  none;  Peter  L.S.  Currie.  none, 
spouse,  Elizabeth  M.  Currie.  none. 


7     Sisters    and    .spousps    r.,imes     Juiie    G 
C^r-r;t\  niir.c 

Kfnton  WfsifV  Keith,  of  .Mi.ssi/u,''!.  a  Career 
Member  of  the  .Senior  ForeitJ-n  Service.  Class 
of  .Minister-Counselor.  To  be  .-Embassador  Ex- 
traordmar."  an.i  Pienipotentiary  of  the  Unit- 
eii  States  o!  .America  to  the  State  of  Qatar. 
Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
P>'r:od    lietnnnm*;    on    the    first   day    of   the 
f>  jrth  lalendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year   of  the  nomination  and  ending  on   the 
date  of  the  nomination,  i 
Nominee:  Kenton  Wesley  Keith 
Post:  Ambassador  to  the  Stale  of  Qatar 
Contributions,  amount,  dale,  and  donee 

1  Self:  None. 

2  Spouse:  None. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  Vincent 
Keith  (unmarried),  none;  Pamela  Keith  (un- 
married), none. 

4.  Parents  names:  James  Keith,  father  (de- 
ceased); Gertrude  Keith,  mother,  none. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  Frank  Keith  (de- 
ceased); Gertrude  Keith  (deceased);  Nora 
Hooker  (deceased). 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  Gerren 
Keith  (brother),  none;  Laura  Keith  (spouse), 
none. 

7  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  Stephanie 
K.-ith  (Sister),  none. 

Thi-  above  nominations  were  ap- 
proved subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  on  the  Senate). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works: 

Christian  R.  Holmes  IV.  of  California,  to  be 
Chief  Financial  Officer.  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

Christian  R.  Holmes  IV.  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
rr.enial  Protection  Agency. 

Kenneth  C.  Rogers,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a 
.M'-mber  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion for  the  term  of  five  years  expiring  June 
30.  1997 

(The  above  nominations  were  ap- 
proved subject  to  the  nominees"  com- 
mitment to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  on  the 
Senate. ) 


INTRUDL'CTION   i  )!-■   BILL.S   AND 
JOIN!"  KF-.-stiLUTIONS 

The  followintr  bilis  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  lime  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PELL: 

S  2743.  An  original  bill  to  deter  and  punish 
aggression  against  the  newly  independent 
countries  of  the  defunct  Socialist  Federal 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  and  to  promote 
human  rights  within  the  newly  constituted 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia;  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreikin  Relations;  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

By  .Mr   Ii.-\.^rHi.K 

S.  2744.  A  bill  10  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  allow  Indian  tribes  to  re- 


ceive charitable  coniribuHons  of  inventory: 
to  ;he  Commitlee  on  Finance. 

By  .Mr    DOLE  ifor  himself.  Mr    H.-\7CH. 
Mr.    Seymour.    Mr    Bond.    Mr    Ji-:k- 
FORDS.  and  Mr  Thurmo.\d>: 
S   2745,  A  bill  10  promote  youlh  apprentice- 
ship, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
lee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By    Mr.     INOUYE    (for    himself.     M: 
McC.'MN.     Mr.     DeConcini,     and     Mr 
LlEBERM.\Ni: 
S.  2746   A  bill  ID  extend  the  purposes  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation  lo 
include  American  Indian  Tribes  and  Alaska 
Natives;  lo  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
.-Affairs. 

By  Mr   PELL: 
S    2747    \  bill  to  authorize  certain  uses  of 
real  properly  acquired  by  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  for  use  by  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  Rules  and  .Administration. 

S.  2748.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  provide  certain  information 
products  and  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Commitlee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration 

By  Mr.  SEYMOUR 
S.  2749.  A  bill  lo  grant  a  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  of  a  certain  tract  of  land  in  Yo- 
semile  National  Park  to  George  R.  Lange 
and  Lucille  F.  Lange.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By   Mr,   BOREN   (for  himself  and   Mr. 
NlCKLES!: 
S    2750,   A   bill   to  amend  the  act  entitled 
.\r.  .Act  conferring  jurisdiction  on  certain 
courts   of   the    United    States    to    hear   and 
render  judgment  in  connection  with  certain 
claims    of    the    Cherokee    Nation    of   Okla- 
homa", approved  December  23.  1982:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  2751.  A  bill  to  establish  additional  Under 
Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary  positions 
within   the   Department   of  Energy;    to   the 
Committee    on    Energy    and    Natural    Re- 
sources 

By     Mr      I.K.ABV     ifor     himself,     Mr. 
D.si.scHLK.    -Mr,    Kohl.    Mr,    WoFFORD. 
.Mr,  Rockefeller,  and  Mr.  Harkin): 
S.  2752.  A  bill  lo  establish  a  Reform  Com- 
mission to  review  the  field  structure  of  the 
United   States   Department   of  Agriculture, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  MOVNIHAN 
S,  2753.  A  bill  lo  extend  until  January  1. 
1996.   the  existing  temporary   suspension  of 
the    duly    on    Diphenyldichlorosilande    and 
phenyltrichlorosilane;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr,  WIRTH: 
S,  2754.  A  bill  lo  clarify  authorities  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  considering  and 
issuing  certain  special  use  permits  on  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2755,  A  bill  lo  direot  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense lo  provide  grants  to  States  lo  provide 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to  defense- 
dependent  contractors;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


By  Mr   SI.MON 
S   2756.  .A  biil  to  provide  for  the  liquidation 
of  certain   entries  of  dog  and  cat  treats  as 
free  of  certain  duties:  to  the  Commillee  on 
Finance 

Bv    Mr     .MOVNIHA.N    .for    himself  and 
M:    D  AV-.T 
S    27,57    .A   Dili  10  correct  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  Slates  as  it  ap- 
plies   to    certain    electric    toothbrushes    and 
parts  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr,  THURMOND 
S   2758.  .A  bill  lo  authorize  the  Department 
of  .Justice  10  pay   State  and  local   property 
taxes  on  forfeited  real  prop)erty.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himiself,  Mr  H.^.R- 
KiN.  Mr.  Daschle,  and  Mr,  Conrad  c 
S,  2759,  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  improve  the  nutritional 
well-being  of  children  under  the  age  of  6  liv- 
ing in  homeless  shelters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; considered  and  passed. 

By     Mr.     LEAHY     (for     himself.     Mr. 
McCONNELL.  and  Mr.  Da.schlei 
S.  2760   A  bill  to  improve  certain  nutrition 
programs,  to  improve  the  nutritional  health 
of  children,  and  for  other  purposes;  consid- 
ered and  passed. 

By     Mr.     LEAHY     (for    himself.     Mr. 
Grasslev.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Conrad. 
and  Mr.  Daschle): 
S.  2761.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Child  Nutrition 
.Act  of  1966  to  authorize  grants  to  be  made  to 
Stale    programs    designed    lo    provide    re- 
sources to  persons  who  are  nutritionally  at 
risk  in  the  form  of  fresh  nutritious  unpre- 
pared  food   (such   as   fruit  and   vegetables) 
from  farmers"  markets,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; considered  and  passed. 

By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself.  Ms.  Mikul- 
SKI.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr 
WoFFORD.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell. Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Dodd."  Mr. 
ADAMS.  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Moy- 
NIHAN,  Mr.  Kohl.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
Wirth.  Mr  Lieberman.  Mr  Inouve. 
Mr.    Sanford.   Mr.   Akaka.   and   Mr. 

ROCKEFELLER): 

S.J.  Res.  308.  .A  joint  resolution  adopting 
certain  principles  on  general  rights  and  obli- 
gations with  respect  to  the  environment,  to 
be  known  as  the  "Earth  Charter.""  and  urging 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Environ- 
ment and  Development,  meeting  in  June 
1992.  to  adopt  the  same;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  .-.ND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself.  Mr.  PELL. 
Mr.  CRAN.STON.  and  Mr.  KENNEDY): 
S.  Res.  301.  A  resolution  relating  to  ongo- 
ing  violence   connected    with   apartheid    in 
South  .Africa:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 
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SIX  ■  IMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOTNT  I?FSOLUTI0NS 

By  Mr.  DASCULL. 
S.  2744.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  Indian 
tribes  to  receive  charitable  contribu- 
tions of  inventory:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  lejfislation  that  would  ex- 
pand the  current  inventory  charitable 
donation  rule  to  include  Indian  tribes. 
This  proposal  is  short  and  simple. 

Under  current  law.  companies  may 
obtain  a  special  charitable  donation 
tax  deduction  under  Internal  Revenue 
Code  section  170<eH3)  for  contributing 
their  excess  inventory  to  the  ill,  the 
needy,  or  infants.  While  not  limited  to 
any  particular  type  of  company  or  in- 
ventory, this  deduction  commonly  is 
used  by  food  processing  compitnies 
whose  excess  food  inventories  other- 
wise would  spoil.  Indian  tribes  have 
had  difficulty  obtaining  these  dona- 
tions, however,  because  of  an  ambigu- 
ity in  the  law  as  to  whether  or  not  do- 
nating companies  may  deduct  dona- 
tions to  people  on  Indian  reservations. 

The  current  language  in  section 
170(eH3)  requires  charitable  donations 
of  excess  inventory  to  be  made  to  orga- 
nizations that  are  described  in  section 
501(c)(3)  of  the  Code  and  exempt  from 
taxation  under  section  501(a).  While  In- 
dian tribes  are  exempt  from  taxation, 
they  are  not  among  the  organizations 
described  in  section  501(c)(3).  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  not  clear  that  a  direct  dona- 
tion of  excess  inventory  to  an  Indian 
tribe  would  qualify  for  the  charitable 
donation  deduction  under  .section 
170(e)(3) 

Ironically,  the  Indian  Tribal  Govern- 
ment Tax  Status  Act  found  in  section 
7871  provides  that  an  Indian  tribal  gov- 
ernment shall  be  treated  as  a  State  for 
purposes  of  determining  tax  deductibil- 
ity of  charitable  contributions  made 
pursuant  to  section  170.  Unfortunately, 
the  act  does  not  expressly  extend  to  do- 
nations made  under  section  170(e)(3)  be- 
cause that  provision  technically  does 
not  include  States  as  eligible  donees, 
either. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  well  documented 
that  a  disproportionate  number  of  the 
111  and  the  needy,  many  of  whom  are 
infants,  can  be  found  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions. No  one  would  argue  that  It  is  not 
within  the  intent  of  section  170<e)(3)  to 
allow  contributions  to  these  p>eople  to 
qualify  for  the  special  charitable  dona- 
tion deduction  in  that  section  of  the 
Code.  That  is  what  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  do.  By  allowing 
companies  to  make  qualified  contribu- 
tions to  Indian  tribes  under  section 
170(e)(3).  the  bill  would  clearly  further 
the  intended  purpose  of  both  Internal 
Revenue  Code  section  170(e)(3)  and  the 
Indian  Tribal  Government  Tax  Status 
Act. 


(  ONC.KJ  ssK  )N  \1     KK  OKI)      sJNA  I  I 


I  strongly  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  take  a  close  look  at  this  bill  and 
consider  supporting  this  worthy  and 
reasonable  measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rfxord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2744 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Umted  Slates  of  America  in 
Conoress  assemt)led. 

1.  (^  s  I  will  1 II  iMii.w  riiiiu  > 

lai  In  General.— Section  170(e)(3)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  nf  1986  (relating  to  spe- 
cial rule  for  certain  contributions  of  inven- 
tory or  other  property)  is  amended  b.v  adding 
at  the  end  the  foUowinK  new  subparatfraph 

••(D)  Special  hii.e  kor  indian  tkibe.s.  - 

•■(i)  L\  GENERAL  —An  Indian  tribe  (as  de- 
fined in  section  7871(C«3)(F:)(1I  )i  shall  be 
treated  as  an  orfcanlzation  eligible  to  be  a 
donee  under  subparagraph  (Ai 

•(111  Use  of  property.— For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A)(1),  If  the  use  of  the  prop- 
erty donated  is  related  to  the  exercise  of  an 
essential  Rovernmental  function  of  the  In- 
dian tribal  government,  such  use  shall  be 
treated  as  related  to  the  purpose  or  function 
constituting  the  basis  for  the  organization's 
exemption." 

(bi  Kfkective  D.\te  — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (ai  shall  appl.v  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1991. • 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Seymol'r.  Mr.  Bond. 
Mr.  Jeffords,  and  Mr.  Thur- 
mond): 

S.  2745.  A  bill  to  promote  youth  ap- 
prenticeship, and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

.NATIONAL  YOl'TH  APPRENTICESHIP  ACT  OF  1992 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President,  when  it 
comes  to  ensuring  a  strong  economy 
and  a  bright  and  prosperous  future  for 
American  workers,  some  investments 
in  our  Nation's  infrastructure  are  more 
worthwhile  than  others.  One  of  the 
most  important  things  that  we  can  do 
is  to  invest  in  our  youth,  and  in  this 
connection.  I  am  pleased,  along  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  H.\TCH],  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond],  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  V'ermont  [Mr. 
Jeffords],  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond] to  introduce  the  National  Youth 
Apprenticeship  Act  of  1992. 

This  legislation,  part  of  President 
Bush's  plan  to  prepare  the  American 
work  force  for  the  challenges  of  the 
next  century,  would  for  the  first  time 
establish  a  national  framework  for  im- 
plementing comprehensive  youth  ap- 
prenticeship programs. 

There  is  widespread  agreement  that 
the  time  has  come  to  strengthen  the 
connection  between  the  academic  sub- 
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ject  matters  taught  in  our  schools  and 
the  demands  of  the  modern,  high-tech- 
nology workplace.  This  concept  has 
been  successfully  applied  in  other 
countries  through  the  coordination  and 
integration  of  school  and  workplace 
disciplines  and  the  time  has  come  to 
incorporate  such  practices  into  oui 
own  education  system. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  main  ele- 
ments of  a  youth  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram are  defined  to  facilitate  the  de- 
velopment of  a  nationwide  program 
providing  a  transition  from  school  to 
work.  This  model,  based  on  partner- 
ships among  business,  schools,  and 
labor  organizations,  is  keyed  to  be  sen- 
sitive to  the  needs  of  students  and  the 
community.  This  will  ensure  that  the 
apprenticeship  programs  produce  re- 
sults by  linking  the  skills  and  training 
acquired  to  the  real-world  needs  of 
local  employers. 

The  model  provides  that  a  student 
could  enter  a  youth  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram in  the  llth  or  12th  grade.  Before 
reaching  these  grades,  students  would 
receive  career  and  academic  counseling 
to  inform  them  of— and  prepare  them 
for  entry  into — apprenticeship  pro- 
grams. 

Particular  programs  may  be  com- 
pleted upon  graduation  from  high 
school  or  may  continue  for  up  to  2 
years  of  postsecondary  education.  In 
addition  to  the  high  school  diploma,  a 
youth  apprentice  would  receive  a  cer- 
tificate of  competency  based  on  na- 
tional standards  that  would  provide 
employers  with  an  objective  basis  on 
which  to  evaluate  the  individual's 
skills. 

The  program  is  intended  to  attract 
and  develop  high-quality,  motivated, 
students.  In  order  to  be  certified  under 
the  Act.  apprentices  would  be  required 
to  have  received  academic  instruction, 
structured  job  training,  and  on-the-job 
work  experience.  Standards  of  aca- 
demic achievement  would  apply  to  all 
academic  instruction,  including  the  re- 
quired instruction  in  the  core  subjects 
of  English,  mathematics,  science,  his- 
tory, and  geography. 

Mr  President,  the  key  to  success  for 
America  is  flexibility  and  responsive- 
ness to  a  rapidly  changing  world.  The 
economic  challenges  we  face  today  are 
like  no  others  we  have  ever  seen:  We 
have  a  truly  global  economy  where 
product  differences  and  costs  are  easily 
recognized  and  measured. 

In  this  connection,  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  our  youth  to  prepare  them 
for  the  future. 

This  bill  is  an  important  step  in 
meeting  that  obligation,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  carefully  review  this  im- 
portant legislation  and  to  lend  their 
support  to  its  passage. 


Max  20.  1992 
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Mi     President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

•sent  that  the  complete  text  of  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Apprent;<  ('.--h;',)  .^ct  of 
1992  and  a  .statement  m  explanation 
thcrfof  t>f  mt.luiled  in  the  Record. 

rhi-rc  lit'inK  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial  wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Kk.ci  k:).  as  follows: 

S.  2745 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ••National 
Youth  Apprenticeship  Act  of  1992". 

SKC  2  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

I    t-  i.NDiNGS  — The  Congress  finds  that^ 
II »  a  significant  proportion  of  youth  in  the 
United   State   lack   the   necessary   skills   to 
meet  employer  requirements  for  entry  level 
positions; 

(2)  the  American  workplace  is  changing  in 
respon.se  to  new  technology  and  heightened 
international  completion,  and  the  jobs  of  the 
future  will  demand  different  and  higher  level 
skills  for  which  too  many  of  our  youth  are 
not  currently  trained: 

(3)  work-based  learning  models  are  effec- 
tive approaches  to  preparing  youth,  begin- 
ning at  the  secondary  school  level,  for  high- 
waKe,  high-skilled  employment: 

i4i  three-fourths  of  American  youth  do  not 
earn  college  degrees,  and  many  of  those  who 
do  not  could  benefit  from  a  more  structured 
method  of  attaining  Job  skills,  knowledge 
and  abilities;  and 

(5)  the  United  States  lacks  a  comprehen- 
sive approach  towards  helping  youth  make 
the  transition  from  school  to  the  workplace. 

(b)  Purposes— The  purposes  of  this  act  are 
to— 

(1)  establish  a  nationally  recognized  sys- 
tem for  the  youth  apprenticeship  approach 
to  learning,  while  allowing  States  to  cus- 
tomize the  model  to  economic,  demograhic, 
and  other  local  conditions: 

(2)  establish  a  formal  process  that  engages 
the  business  community  in  partnerships  with 
education  to  develop  the  capacity  of  work- 
places to  serve  as  learning  sites  in  order  to 
ensue  that  youth  apprentices  acquire  aca- 
demic and  work-based  competencies  and  be- 
come skilled,  flexible  entry-level  workers: 

(3)  encourage  small  and  medium-size  busi- 
nesses and  labor  organizations  to  participate 
in  youth  apprenticeship  programs: 

(4)  encourage  the  public  sector  to  partici- 
pate in  youth  apprenticeship  programs; 

(5)  motivate  the  nation's  young  people  to 
remain  in  school,  improve  their  basic  skills, 
and  become  productive  citizens  by  providing 
the  opportunity  to  gain  marketable  skills 
while  establishing  a  relationship  with  a  pro- 
spective employer; 

(6)  prepare  the  youth  of  the  United  States 
for  employment  in  high-wage,  high-skilled 
occupations: 

(7)  provide  for  high  achievement  standards 
in  order  to  instill  pride,  self-esteem,  and  pur- 
pose in  youth  apprentices: 

(8)  establish  a  systematic  transition  for 
youth  apprentice  students  from  school  to 
work   by   linking   the  academic  curriculum 


with  a  curriculum  of  work-site  experience 

and  learning;  and 

(9i  enhance  the  youth  apprentice's  pros- 
pects for  immediate  employment  after  leav- 
ing school  in  positions  that  provide  signifi- 
cant opportunity  for  continued  education 
and  career  development. 

sec   .1   DKKIMTIONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the  following 
definitions  apply— 

(1)  The  term  "•youth  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram "  means  a  program  that — 

(A)  integrates  academic  instruction  and 
work-based  learning; 

(B)  provides  for  work-site  learning  and 
paid  work  experience: 

(Ci  is  offered  to  students  beginning  in  the 
nth  or  12th  grade; 

(D)  is  intended  to— 

(i)  result  in  receipt  of  a  high  school  di- 
ploma and  an  approved  certificate  of  com- 
petency, and. 

(ill  lead,  as  appropriate,  to  entry  into  a 
postsecondary  program,  a  program  reg- 
istered under  the  National  .■\pprenticeship 
Act.  or  permanent  employment; 

(E)  is  certified  as  meeting  national  youth 
apprenticeship  criteria:  and 

(F)  otherwise  meets' the  requirements  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  The  term  "youth  apprenticeship  agree- 
ment" means  the  written  agreement  between 
the  employer,  local  educational  agency,  stu- 
dent, and  parent  which  defines  the  parties" 
respective  roles  and  responsibilities  under 
the  program. 

(3)  The  term  ••youth  apprentice  "  means  a 
student  who  is  at  least  16  years  of  age.  who 
is  currently  enrolled  in  a  public  or  private 
secondary  school  as  defined  in  paragraph  (21 1 
of  section  1471  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
2891(21)).  and  who  is  participating  in  a  cer- 
tified youth  apprenticeship  program,  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

(4)  The  term  ••employer"  means  any  person 
or  organization  employing  a  youth  appren- 
tice under  a  certified  youth  apprenticeship 
program. 

(5)  The  term  •"State"  means  any  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Guam,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands. American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(6)  The  term  ""Governor"  means  the  chief 
executive  of  any  State. 

(7)  The  term  "•local  entity  "  means  a  local 
educational  agency  as  defined  in  paragraph 
(12)  of  section  1471  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
2891(12)).  or  a  public  or  private  sector  entity 
designated  by  the  State  to  administer  youth 
apprenticeship  programs  at  the  local  level 
instead  of.  or  in  cooperation  with  the  local 
educational  agency. 

(8)  The  term  "private  industry  council" 
means  a  private  industry  council  established 
under  section  102  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act. 

(9)  The  term  ""workplace  mentor  "  means 
the  individual  at  the  work  site  who  instructs 
the  apprentice,  critiques  performance,  chal- 
lenges the  apprentice  to  perform  well  and 
works  in  cooperation  with  classroom  teach- 
er-- 

Stt.    4.    l'K(K,R\M     RlSPONSlblLiriLS    .A-NU    .VL> 
MlSISIRxnoN. 

(a)  The  heaerai.  ;>taLe,  and  local  respon- 
sibilities in  establishing  the  means  for  em- 


ployers, local  education  agencies,  labor  orga- 
nizations, and  other  appropriate  entities  to 
develop  and  implement  youth  apprenticeship 
programs  under  the  national  youth  appren- 
ticeship criteria  established  by  section  5  are 
set  forth  in  subsections  ib)  through  idi  of 
this  section. 

(b)  Federal  Functions.— 

(1)  There  is  established  an  interagency 
committee,  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Labor.  Education,  and  Commerce,  which 
shall  be  chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  which  shall— 

(Ai  establish  procedures  for  submission  and 
review  of  plans  prepared  by  participating 
States  in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  including  measures  to  ensure 
that  States  are  not  required  to  prepare  plans 
which  unnecessarily  duplicate  plans  submit- 
ted under  programs  contained  in  section  8  of 
this  Act.  or  under  any  other  programs  whose 
resources  contribute  to  a  youth  apprentice- 
ship program  under  this  Act:  and 

(B)  determine,  not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  date  on  which  a  plan  is  submitted  under 
the  procedures  established  under  subpara- 
graph (A),  whether  the  plan  meets  the  re- 
quirem.ents  of  the  national  criteria  for  youth 
apprenticeship  plans  provided  by  section  5  of 
this  Act  and  incorporates  the  safeguards  pro- 
vided by  section  7  of  this  Act.  and  shall  in- 
form the  State  that  the  plan  has  been  ap- 
proved, or  that  it  has  not  been  approved,  to- 
gether with  the  reasons  therefore,  and  the 
steps  the  State  may  take  to  remedy  such 
plan  in  order  to  receive  certification  upon 
resubmission. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  perform 
the  following  functions  in  consultation  with 
the  interagency  committee  established  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  1  of  this  subsection— 

(A)  promulgate  regulations,  as  appropriate: 

(B)  establish  procedures  for  determining 
whether  States  and  local  entities  are  com- 
plying with  the  national  criteria  for  youth 
apprenticeship  established  by  section  5  of 
this  Act.  and  the  safeguards  provided  by  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act; 

(C)  monitor  State  activities  under  this 
Act; 

(D)  collect  data,  evaluate  results,  and  re- 
view the  use  of  funds  authorized  in  accord- 
ance with  subsections  (c).  (d).  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Act; 

(E)  provide  policy  guidance  and  technical 
assistance: 

(F)  recognize  outstanding  youth  appren- 
ticeship programs  and  the  achievements  of 
outstanding  youth  apprentices,  and  dissemi- 
nate information  regarding  exemplary  youth 
apprenticeship  models  and  State  and  local 
practices: 

(G)  provide  resources  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  States  to  develop  and  implement  a 
youth  apprenticeship  program  and  carry  out 
functions  under  subsection  (c)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion: and 

(H)  carry  out  a  program  of  research  and 
demonstration  activities  on  youth  appren- 
ticeship issues. 

(c)  State  Functions.— The  Governor  of  a 
participating  State  shall— 

(1)  submit  a  biennial  Stat*  plan  for  youth 
apprenticeship  programs  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  under  the  procedures  established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)(l)(Ai  of  this  section, 
which  plan  shall  include  the  following— 

(A  I  a  description  of  any  enabling  legisla- 
tion the  Governor  intends  to  propose  to 
carry  out  the  plan: 

(B)  a  statement  identifying  the  authority 
designated  under  paragraph  2  of  this  sub- 
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section  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  pro- 
vided in  such  pars^rraph.  and  a  description  of 
the  plan  for  carrylni?  out  such  responsibil- 
ities; 

(C)  a  description  of  the  Federal.  State, 
local,  and  other  resources  the  State  intends 
to  commit  to  Implement  the  plan; 

(D)  the  timetable  to  be  followed  in  imple- 
menting youth  apprenticeship  programs; 

(E)  a  plan  for  providing  that  all  population 
groups  Including  women  and  minority  groups 
have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  youth 
apprenticeship  programs,  and 

(F)  the  procedures  by  which  the  State  will 
assure  that  youth  apprenticeship  programs 
comply  with  the  national  criteria  for  youth 
apprenticeship  established  by  section  5  of 
this  Act.  and  the  safeguards  provided  by  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act. 

(2>  designate  the  appropriate  State  author- 
ity, which  shall  Include  appropriate  rep- 
resentatives from  the  agencies  responsible 
for  matters  concerning  education,  labor,  and 
commerce,  to— 

(A)  develop  guidelines  for  the  designation 
of  local  entitles: 

(Bi  develop  guidelines  for  Identifying  and 
including  in  youth  apprenticeship  programs 
those  Industries,  occupations,  and  employers 
offering  likelihood  of  long  term  employment; 

(C)  certify  that  the  programs  of  local  enti- 
ties meet  the  national  criteria  for  youth  ap- 
prenticeship programs  established  by  section 
5  of  this  Act.  meet  applicable  education  and 
labor  standards,  and  Incorporate  the  safe- 
guards provided  by  section  7  of  this  Act; 

iD)  provide  technical  assistance  and  other 
support  to  local  entities  and  employers  as  Is 
necessary  to  develop  and  operate  acceptable 
youth  apprenticeship  programs;  and 

(E)  collect  and  maintain  participation  and 
other  data  on,  monitor,  and  evaluate  youth 
apprenticeship  programs. 

Id)  Local  Flsctioss.— 

(1)  local  entitles  shall  ensure  that  youth 
apprenticeship  programs  are  developed  and 
operated  in  conformity  with  the  national 
youth  apprenticeship  criteria  provided  b,v 
section  5  of  this  Act.  applicable  education 
and  labor  standards,  and  the  safeguards  es- 
tablished by  section  7  of  this  Act; 

(2)  participating  schools  shall  provide  for 
career  exploration  opportunities,  and  for 
academic  development  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  entry  and  participation  in  youth 
apprenticeship  programs; 

(3»  local  employers,  in  collaboration  with 
labor  organizations  where  appropriate,  shall 
employ  youth  apprentices,  assist  participat- 
ing schools  in  ensuring  that  curriculum  con- 
tent, to  the  extent  appropriate,  are  relevant 
to  the  workplace,  take  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  ensuring  the  success  of  worksite 
learning  and  work  experience,  and  provide 
Information  to  the  local  schools  concerning 
the  performance  of  each  youth  apprentice: 
and 

(4 1  local  private  Industry  councils  shall  re- 
view and  approve  local  youth  apprenticeship 
programs  to  ensure  that  the  programs  meet 
local  labor  market  demands,  and  provide 
youth  apprentices  with  broad-based  com- 
petencies and  transferable  skills  that  facili- 
tate career  progression  within  the  industries 
or  trades  In  wfiic  !,  the  sIlhIitii  is  'i^iir..^!  .md 
employed 

SEC.  5.  NATIO.N.U.  YUL  ill  .U  ria..M  ll  t-.^llU    I.  Itl- 
TERIA. 

lai  A  youth  apprenticeship  program  of  in- 
struction which  merges  learning  in  the  class- 
room and  In  the  workplace  through  meeting 
the  national  youth  apprenticeship  criteria 
set  forth  in  subsections  (b)  through  if)  of  this 
section. 


(b)  ACADEMIC  LvsTRfCTiON.— Academic  in- 
struction shall  consist  of— 

(ll  a  program  of  study  which  meets  State 
education  standards: 

(2i  instruction  to  attain  academic  pro- 
ficiency in  at  least  the  five  core  subjects  of 
English,  mathematics,  history,  science,  and 
geography  consistent  with  voluntary  na- 
tional standards;  and 

(3)  where  appropriate,  modifications  to 
curriculum  components  to  Increase  the  rel- 
evance of  Instruction  to  the  workplace 

Id  Work-Based  Learni.vg— Work-based 
learning  shall  consist  of— 

111  Instruction  In  occupationally  specific 
knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities,  based  on  ap- 
propriate nationally  accepted  Industry 
standards; 

i2i  a  planned  program  of  structured  Job 
training,  including  tasks  to  be  mastered; 

i3»  development  of  sound  work  habits  and 
behaviors;  and 

(4 1  Instruction  In  general  workplace  com- 
petencies, including,  where  appropriate,  the 
ablllt.v  to  manage  resources,  work  produc- 
tively with  others,  acquire  and  use  informa- 
tion, understand  and  master  systems  and 
work  with  technologies. 

(di  WoRK-SrrE  Learmng  and  Exi'Ehi- 
E.vcE.  -Work-site  learning  and  experience 
shall  compose  at  least  20  percent  of  the  time, 
as  defined  by  the  school  the  individual  at- 
tends, the  youth  apprentice  would  otherwise 
be  in  school  during  the  first  school  year,  and 
at  least  40  percent  of  the  time,  as  defined  by 
the  school  the  individual  attends,  the  youth 
apprentice  would  otherwise  be  in  school  dur- 
ing the  second  year,  and  shall  consist  of — 

(ll  helping  the  youth  apprentice  achieve 
the  academic  requirements  In  subsection  (bi 
of  this  section; 

(2i  helping  the  youth  apprentice  achieve 
the  work-based  learning  requirements  In 
subsection  (ci  of  this  section; 

i3i  paid  work  experience,  and 

(41  otherwise  fulfilling  the  employer  com- 
mitments In  the  agreement  in  subsection  (ei 
of  this  section. 

lei  ACREE.ME.ST.  — A  youth  apprenticeship 
agreement  shall  Include  the  following  com- 
ponents— 

Ilia  commitment  by  youth  apprentices  to 
achieve  stated  academic  performance  stand- 
ards, to  remain  in  school,  to  maintain  good 
attendance,  to  avoid  alcohol  and  drug  abuse, 
and  to  meet  worksite  requirements: 

(2 1  a  commitment  by  parents  or  guardians 
to  support  efforts  by  the  youth  apprentice  to 
fulfill  academic  and  work  site  commitments: 

(3)  a  commitment  by  employers,  in  col- 
laboration with  labor  organizations  where 
appropriate,  to  help  the  youth  apprentice  ac- 
quire necessary  skills  and  knowledge  in  an 
orderly  sequence,  to  make  available  to  the 
youth  apprentice  job  progression  through 
normal  skill  levels,  to  provide  a  workplace 
mentor,  to  provide  feedback  to  the  school  on 
individual  progress,  and  to  make  reasonable 
efforts  to  employ  the  youth  apprentice  upon 
successful  completion  of  the  program,  sub- 
ject to  the  safeguards  provided  by  section  7 
of  this  Act; 

(4 1  a  commitment  by  the  local  educational 
agency  to  provide,  to  the  extent  feasible,  the 
youth  apprentice  with  the  appropriate  sup- 
port to  promote  successful  completion  of  the 
program,  and  to  ensure  close  coordination 
between  academic  instruction,  work-based 
learning,  and  worksite  experience. 

(5i  a  provision  setting  forth  the  edu- 
cational outcomes  of  successfully  complet- 
ing the  program  which — 

(A)  shall  Include  receipt  of  a  high  school 
diploma  and  an  approved  cerUflcate  of  com- 


petency, specifying  the  standards  under 
which  such  certificate  is  awarded,  and 

iB)  may  include,  as  appropriate,  receipt  of 
a  postsecondary  degree,  entry  In  a  post- 
secondary  program,  or  entry  Into  a  program 
registered  under  the  National  Apprenticeship 
Act. 

(6i  a  provision  setting  forth  the  wage  scale, 
and  a  schedule  of  hours  of  work  throughout 
the  program  including  hours  of  work  during 
school,  after  school,  and  during  school 
breaks;  and 

(7)  a  provision  for  modification  and  termi- 
nation of  the  agreement. 

(fl   I.NFXJRMATIO.\    AND  GUIDANCE.  — A    formal 

method  for  advising  the  youth  apprentice 
of- 

rl)  occupational  and  career  opportunities, 
work  experience  requirements,  and  any  deci- 
sion necessary  for  exercising  options  for 
postsecondary  education  and  career-speciali- 
zation, including  formal  registered  appren- 
ticeship programs  under  the  National  Ap- 
prenticeship Act: 

(2)  the  methods  and  frequencies  of  assess- 
ing achievement  of  job  related  competencies 
and  performance  in  the  workplace;  and 

(3)  the  job  description. 

SEC.  6.  Al.'n':RNATIV>:  PROGRAM  COMPONENTS. 

(a I  A  lijcal  oniit.v  may  design  program.-- 
using  the  tech-prep  education  program 
model,  as  authorized  by  part  E.  title  III  of 
the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied 
Technology  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2394  ct 
seq.).  for  the  academic  instruction  compo- 
nent and  for  any  classroom  instruction  for 
the  job  training  component  of  a  youth  ap- 
prenticeship pro(5Tam.  in  order  to  enhance 
opportunities  for  youth  apprentices  to  enter 
into  programs  leading  to  an  associate  degree 
or  certificate  in  an  occupational  field  or  pro- 
gram. 

(b)  A  local  entity  may  design  programs  to 
Incorporate,  as  appropriate,  vocational  edu- 
cation models  authorized  by  section  235  of 
the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied 
Technology  Act  I20  U.S.C.  2342i.  as  amended 
by  section  8(cKl)  of  this  Act.  Local  entities 
are  also  encouraged  to  use  State  and  local 
vocational  education  funds  in  support  of 
youth  apprenticeship  programs. 

(ci  A  local  entity  may  design  programs 
which  provide  for  formal  connections  to 
other  tech-prep  programs  and  to  postsecond- 
ary education  and  training. 

SEC.  7.  SAFEGUARDS. 

The  following  safeguards  shall  apply  to 
youth  apprenticeship  programs  under  this 
Act— 

(ll  No  youth  apprentice  shall  displace  any 
currently  employed  worker  (including  a  par- 
tial displacement,  such  as  a  reduction  In  the 
hours  of  nonovertime  work,  wages,  or  em- 
ployment benefltsi. 

(2)  No  youth  apprenticeship  program  shall 
Impair  existing  contracts  for  services  or  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements,  except  that 
no  program  under  this  Act  which  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  a  collective 
ijargaining  agreement  shall  be  undertak  ■ 
without  the  written  concurrence  of  the  hi' 
organization  and  employer  concerned. 

i3)  No  youth  apprentice  shall  be  employed 
or  job  opening  filled— 

(Ai  when  any  other  individual  is  on  tem- 
porary layoff,  with  the  clear  possibility  of 
recall,  from  the  same  or  any  substantially 
equivalent  job.  or 

(B)  when  the  employer  has  terminated  the 
employment  of  any  regular  employee  or  oth- 
erwise reduced  its  workforce  with  the  inten- 
tion of  filling  the  vacancy  so  created  with  a 
youth  apprentice 

(4)  Youth  apprentices  must  be  provided 
with  adequate  and  safe  equipment  and  a  safe 


and  healthful  workplace  in  conformity  with 
all  health  and  safety  standards  of  Federal 
and  State  law. 

(5i  No  individual  shall  be  excluded  from 
participation  in.  denied  the  benefits  of.  sub- 
jected to  discrimination  under,  or  denied  em- 
ployment in  the  administration  of  or  in  con- 
nection with  any  youth  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex.  national  origin,  age.  handicap,  or  politi- 
cal affiliation,  or  belief. 

(6 1  No  member  of  any  private  industry 
council  shall  participate  in  any  decision 
under  this  Act  to  approve  a  youth  appren- 
ticeship program  under  section  4(d)l3)  of  this 
Act  where  such  a  decision  would  affect  the 
member's  own  financial  Interests,  those  of 
the  member?  spouse,  minor  children,  or 
partners,  or  those  of  any  organization  in 
which  the  member  is  an  officer,  director, 
trustee,  partner,  or  employee.  This  section 
does  not  prohibit  the  provision  of  advice  and 
recommendations  on  policy  matters  which 
uniquely  affect  a  class  of  entities  in  which 
the  member  has  a  financial  interest. 

(7 1  Such  other  safeguards  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  appropriate  in  order  to  ensure 
that  youth  apprentices  are  afforded  adequate 
supervision  by  fully  skilled  adult  workers. 
or.  otherwise,  to  further  the  purpn.ses  of  this 

.■A 

^K(      K    H>:l.\ri().S^Hlf  KXrlHKH  IJKWS. 

(1)  Section  14(ai  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  (29  U  S.C.  214)  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  necessary 
in  order  to  prevent  curtailment  of  opportuni- 
ties for  emplo.vment.  shall  by  regulations  or 
by  orders  provide  for  the  employment  of 
youth  apprentices  enrolled  in  a  certified  pro- 
gram under  the  National  Youth  Apprentice- 
ship Act  of  1992.  of  learners,  of  apprentices, 
and  of  messengers  employed  primarily  in  de- 
livering letters  and  messages,  under  special 
certificates  issued  pursuant  to  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  at  such  wages  lower  than  the 
minimum  wage  applicable  under  section  6 
and  subject  to  such  limitations  as  to  time, 
number,  proportion,  and  length  of  service  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe." 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  ensure 
that  youth  apprentices  receive  the  same  pro- 
tections, and  otherwise  are  treated,  as  stu- 
dent-learners under  regulations  issued  pursu- 
ant to  section  3il)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  129  U.S.C.  203i  1 )). 

(bi  Vocational  edlcation — 

(1)  Section  235(c)  of  t^e  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vo- 
cational and  Applied  Technology  Act  (Carl 
D.  Perkins  Act)  (20  U.S.C.  2301  et  seq.  i  is 
amended— 

(Ai  by  redesignating  respectively  subpara- 
graphs (G)  through  (N).  as  (H)  through  (O); 
and 

(Bi  by  inserting  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph (G>— 

■■(Gi  youth  apprenticeship  programs:". 

i2i  A  tech-prep  education  program,  author- 
ized by  part  E.  title  III  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins 
Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Edu- 
cation Act  (20  U.S.C.  2394  et  seq.  i.  may  serve 
as  the  classroom  portion  of  the  academic  and 
work-based  learning  components  for  the  job 
training  component  of  a  youth  apprentice- 
ship program; 

i3i  A  youth  apprenticeship  program  may  be 
an  appropriate  cooperative  demonstration 
program  or  project  within  the  meaning  of 
section  420A  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Voca- 
tional and  Applied  Technology  Education 
Act  '20  use.  2024a). 

(CI  Job  Trai.ninc— 

(ll  Youth  apprenticeship  programs  are  edu- 
cation and  training  programs  for  purposes  of 


slate  pil'jcation  coordination  and  grants 
under  sec::on  123  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership .\l:  -29  use.  1533). 

i2i  To  The  extent  consistent  with  law.  and 
otherwise  appropriate,  youth  programs  car- 
ried out  under  part  A  and  part  B  of  titie  II 
of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  should 
be  merged  with  programs  carried  out  under 
this  Act. 

id  I  Ele'mentakv  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation.- Subsection  lb)  of  section  1011  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended— 

ill  in  paragraph  (6i.  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof; 

i2i  in  paragraph  i7).  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof,  and  inserting,  in  lieu 
thereof,  a  semicolon  and  "and";  and 

i3i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph— 

"(8)  youth  apprenticeship  programs  estab- 
lished according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional V(<uth  .ApprentKPShip  .^lI  of  1992.". 
SEC.  9.  STUDIES  AND  REPORTS. 

lai  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Education  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  through  the  interagency 
committee  established  pursuant  to  section  4 
of  this  Act.  shall  conduct  studies— 

(1)  to  evaluate  the  initial  and  continuing 
impact  of  activities  undertaken  pursuant  to 
this  Act  on  individuals,  schools,  and  employ- 
ers: 

(2)  to  examine  the  use  in  support  of  this 
Act  by  States  and  localities  of  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  funds  and  Federal  and  State 
vocational  education  funds,  and  funds  under 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  and  any  other  Federal.  State. 
local,  or  private  resources:  and 

(3 1  to  evaluate  such  other  issues  as  the 
interagency  committee  deems  appropriate. 

lb)  Not  later  than  2  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  submit  an  initial  report  to  the 
President  on  the  results  of  the  studies  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  secretar.v  may  make  such  other  re- 
ports as  the  Secretary  shall  deem  necessary. 
SEC.  10.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(ai  Of  the  amounts  appropriated  for  the 
training  and  employment  services  account  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  period  be- 
ginning July  1.  1993  through  June  30.  1994. 
not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1993  to 
carry  out  program  activities  under  this  Act. 
including— 

(1)  assistance  to  States  in  developing  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  youth  apprenticeship 
for  submittal  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor: 

(2)  assistance  to  States  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  approved  plans;  and 

(3)  research  and  demonstration  activities 
on  youth  apprenticeship  program  issues. 
which  shall  consist  of  no  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  subsection. 

(b)  Of  the  amounts  appropriated  for  the 
training  and  emplo.vment  services  account  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  period  be- 
ginning July  1.  1993  through  June  30.  1994. 
not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1993  for 
the  studies  and  reports  undertaken  pursuant 
to  section  9  of  this  j^ct. 

SEC.  II.  EFf^ECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  enactment. 

State.ment  IN  Explanation  of  the  National 
Yolth  apprenticeship  Act  of  1992 
The    National    Youth    Apprenticeship   Act 
would  establish  a  national  framework  for  im- 
plementing   the    youth    apprenticeship    ap- 


proach as  a  high  Qual;t>  .earr.ir.t  a.".err.at;ve 
to  help  our  youth  make  the  irar.silicr  :'r.  rr. 
school  to  the  workplace  The  prcposa.  en- 
courages business  and  labor  to  becorre  a  '  ,ve 
partners  in  education,  by  linking  s^.r  .  .  ,-.r.d 
work  in  a  program  of  contextual  .eai.iing 
and  work  experience  during  the  last  two 
years  of  high  school,  with  options  for  post- 
secondary  study. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  that  this  Act 
is  entitled  the  "National  Youth  Apprentice- 
ship Act  of  1992." 

Section  2  contains  the  findings  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Act.  The  findings  recognize  the 
need  to  raise  skill  levels  and  provide  a  more 
systematic  approach  to  preparing  youth  for 
the  transition  from  school  to  the  workforce. 
Youth  Apprenticeship  provides  an  effective 
model  of  work-based  learning  as  an  alter- 
native for  the  three  quarters  of  youth  who  do 
not  receive  college  degrees  The  purposes  de- 
fine the  essential  objectives  of  a  youth  ap- 
prenticeship program  as:  establishing  a  na- 
tionally recognized  system  for  the  youth  ap- 
prenticeship approach  to  learning  while  al- 
lowing flexible  implementation:  developing 
the  capacity  of  workplaces  as  learning  sit«s; 
preparing  youth  for  high-wage,  high-skilled 
employment;  engaging  employers,  labor,  and 
the  public  sector  in  youth  apprenticeship 
programs:  and  motivating  youth  to  achieve 
high  standards  at  school  and  the  workplace 
with  new  work-influenced  curricula  and  con- 
crete prospects  for  employment  and  training 
after  high  school. 

Section  3  defines  the  essential  terms  con- 
nected with  youth  apprenticeship  programs. 
The  following  terms,  unique  to  this  bill,  are 
defined.  A  "youth  apprenticeship  program" 
is  a  program  offered  to  students  that  begins 
in  the  11th  and  12th  grades:  meets  national 
standards  and  criteria:  integrates  academic 
instruction  and  work-based  learning:  and  in- 
cludes worksite  learning  and  paid  work  expe- 
rience. A  "youth  apprenticeship  agreement" 
means  the  written  agreement  between  the 
employer,  local  educational  agency,  student, 
and  parent  which  defines  the  parties'  respec- 
tive roles  and  responsibilities  under  the  pro- 
gram. A  "youth  apprentice  "  is  a  student  who 
is  at  least  16  years  of  age.  who  is  currently 
enrolled  in  a  public  or  private  secondar.v 
school,  and  who  is  participating  in  a  cer- 
tified youth  apprenticeship  program  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  Act.  The 
term  "local  entity  "  is  a  local  educational 
agency  as  defined  in  section  1471(12)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  or  a  public  or  private  sector  entity  des- 
ignated by  the  State  to  administer  youth  ap- 
prenticeship programs  at  the  local  level  in- 
stead of.  or  in  coopieration  with  the  local 
educational  agency.  A  "workplace  mentor" 
is  the  individual  at  the  worksite  who  in- 
structs the  apprentice,  critiques  perform- 
ance, challenges  the  apprentice  to  perform 
well  and  provides  feedback  to  the  classroom 
teachers. 

Section  4  defines  Federal.  State  and  local 
responsibilities  for  establishing  and  admin- 
istering youth  apprenticeship  programs.  The 
Federal  functions  are  defined  in  section  4(b). 
Section  4(b)(1)  establishes  an  Interagency 
committee,  to  be  chaired  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Labor.  Education  and  Commerce  to:  di  es- 
tablish procedures  for  submission  and  review 
of  plans  prepared  by  participating  States;  (2i 
ensure  that  States  are  not  required  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  unnecessarily  duplicative 
plans:  and  (3)  determine,  within  60  days  of 
submission  of  a  State  plan  for  the  implemen- 
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tatlon  of  local  youih  apprenticeship  pro- 
(frams.  whether  the  plan  meets  the  national 
criteria  for  youth  apprenticeship  knd  other 
requirements  of  this  Act 

Under  section  4(b)(2)  the  SecretAry  of 
Labor.  In  consultation  with  the  interagency 
committee,  shall  promulffate  reifulatlon-n,  as 
appropriate,  establish  procedures  for  mon 
Itorinif  States'  compliance  with  the  national 
criteria  and  the  safeguards;  collect  data  and 
evaluate  results;  provide  policy  guidance  and 
technical  assistance;  recounUe  outstAndlnn 
youth  apprenticeship  proicrams  and  dissemi- 
nate information  on  exemplary  programs 
And  practices,  provide  resources  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  States  to  develop  and  Im- 
plement a  youth  apprenticeship  protfram  and 
carry  out  functions  under  section  <(c)i2);  and 
carry  out  a  proKram  of  research  and  dem- 
onstration activities  on  youth  apprentice- 
ship Issues. 

The  State  functions  are  Identified  in  sec- 
tion 4(c)  Under  section  4(ci(li  the  Governor 
prepares  and  submits  a  biennial  plan  for  Im- 
plementlnx  youth  apprenticeship  in  his  or 
her  state.  The  plan  must  describe  the  follow- 
ing 

(1)  any  proposed  youth  appreniiceship  leg- 
islation; 

(2)  a  statement  identifying  the  authority 
designated  under  section  4ici(2i  to  carry  out 
the  responsibilities  provided  thereby,  and  a 
description  of  the  plan  fur  carrying  out  »uch 
responsibilities; 

(3 1  a  description  of  the  Federal.  StAte. 
local,  and  other  resources  the  State  intends 
to  commit  to  the  plan; 

i4)  the  timetable  to  be  fulluwed  in  imple- 
menting youth  apprenticeship  programs;  and 

i5)  a  plan  for  providing  thai  all  population 
groups,  including  women  and  minorities. 
have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  youth 
apprenticeship  programs. 

Additional  State  responsibilities  are  listed 
under  section  4ib)(2).  The  Governor  des- 
ignates the  state  authority  (which  shall  In- 
clude appropriate  representatives  from  agen- 
cies responsible  for  matters  concerning  edu- 
cation, labor,  and  commerce)  to  certify  that 
local  youth  apprenticeship  programs  meet 
national  criteria,  to  develop  guidelines  for 
local  entitles  regarding  the  administration 
of  local  programs,  to  Identify  industries,  oc- 
cupations and  employers  offering  the  likeli- 
hood of  long-term  employment,  to  provide 
technical  assistance  and  other  support  to 
local  entitles  and  employers,  and  to  collect 
and  maintain  participation  and  other  data 
on.  monitor,  and  evaluate  youth  apprentice- 
ship programs 

Section  4(d)  identifies  the  local  respon- 
sibilities Section  4(d)ili  provides  that  local 
entities  shall  have  the  responsibility  of  en- 
suring that  local  youth  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams are  developed  and  operated  in  con- 
formity with  national  youth  apprenticeship 
criteria,  applicable  education  and  labor 
standards  and  the  safeguards  provided  by 
section  7  of  this  Act.  Section  4idi(2)  provides 
that  participating  schools  shall  provide  for 
career  exploration  opportunities,  and  for 
academic  development  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  entry  and  participation  in  youth 
apprenticeship  programs.  Under  section 
4(d)(3),  local  employers.  In  collaboration 
with  labor  organizations  where  appropriate. 
(1)  employ  youth  apprentices;  (2)  assist 
schools  In  ensuring  that  curriculum  content. 
to  the  extent  appropriate,  is  relevant  to  the 
workplace;  and  (3)  provide  to  the  schools  for- 
mal feedback  concerning  the  workplace  per- 
formance of  youth  apprentices.  Under  sec- 
tion 4(d)(4).  local  private  industry  councils 
review  local  youth  apprenticeship  programs 


to  ensure  they  meet  the  demands  of  the  local 
labor  market,  and  provide  youth  apprentices 
with  broad-based  competencies  and 
transferrable  skills. 

Section  5  contains  the  national  youth  ap- 
prenticeship criteria.  Section  5(a)  provides 
that  a  youth  apprenticeship  program  creates 
a  comprehensive  pro-am  of  instruction  that 
integrates  learning  in  the  classroom  and  in 
the  workplace  and  meets  the  national  youth 
apprenticeship  criteria  for  academic  instruc- 
tion, work-based  learning,  worksite  learning 
and  work  experience,  a  youth  apprenticeship 
agreement  and  information  and  guidance  to 
youth  apprentices.  Section  5(b)  provides  that 
the  academic  instruction  component  of  a 
youth  apprenticeship  program:  ili  meets 
state  cMlucational  standards;  (2)  includes  the 
five  basic  subject  areas  of  English,  mathe- 
matics, science,  history  and  geography;  and 
(3)  where  appropriate,  mixlifles  curriculum 
components  to  increase  the  relevance  of  in- 
struction to  the  workplace  Section  5(c)  pro- 
vides that  the  work-based  learning  compo- 
nent of  A  youth  apprenticeship  program  con- 
sists of  instruction  In  general  workplace 
skills,  including,  where  appropriate,  the  abil- 
ity to  manage  resources,  work  productively 
with  others,  acquire  and  use  information, 
understand  and  master  systems  and  work 
with  technologies.  Work-based  learning  also 
Includes  instruction  in  occupationully  spi?- 
ciflc  knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities,  based 
on  appi-oprlate  nationally  accepted  industry 
standards;  a  planned  program  of  structured 
job  training  tasks  to  i)e  mastered,  and  devel- 
opment of  sound  workplace  habits  and  be- 
havior. Section  5(di  stipulates  that  at  least 
20%  of  the  lime  the  youth  would  otherwise 
be  in  school  during  the  first  school  year  of 
the  program,  and  40°o  of  the  second  school 
year  shall  consist  of  paid  work  experience 
designed  to  achieve  the  academic  and  work- 
based  competencies  described  in  section  5  (bi 
and  ici.  and  otherwise  designed  to  fulfill  the 
employer  commitments  undertaken  in  the 
agreement  entered  into  under  section  5(ei. 

Section  5(ei  requires  a  youth  apprentice- 
ship agreement  among  youth  apprentices, 
parents  or  guardians,  employers  and  tho 
school.  In  the  agreement,  youth  apprentices 
commit  to  achieve  stated  academic  perform- 
ance standards,  to  remain  in  school  and 
maintain  good  attendance,  to  avoid  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse,  and  to  al>lde  by  worksite  re- 
quirements Parents  or  guardians  pledge  to 
support  efforts  by  youth  apprentices  to  ful- 
fill academic  and  worksite  commitments. 
Employers.  In  collaboration  with  labor  orga- 
nizations where  appropriate,  commit  to  help 
the  youth  apprentice  acquire  necessary 
skills  and  knowledge  In  an  orderly  sequence, 
to  pro%Tde  for  job  progression  through  nor- 
mal skill  levels,  to  provide  a  workplace  men- 
tor, to  provide  feedback  to  the  school  on  In- 
dividual progress,  and  to  make  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  employ  the  youth  apprentice  upon 
successful  completion  of  the  program.  The 
employer  retains  the  right  to  determine 
whether  the  youth  apprentice  has  attained 
the  level  of  skill  proficiency  required  by  the 
employer's  needs.  Local  educational  agencies 
also  commit,  to  the  extent  feasible,  to  pro- 
viding support  to  youth  apprentices  until  the 
successful  completion  of  the  program  as  well 
as  ensuring  close  coordination  among  aca- 
demic, work-based  learning  and  worksite  ex- 
perience portions  of  the  program.  The  agree- 
ment also  describes  the  diploma  and  certifi- 
cate to  be  earned;  provides,  as  appropriate, 
for  receipt  of  a  postsecondary  degree,  entry 
in  a  pcjstsecondary  program,  or  entry  into  a 
program  registered  under  the  National  Ap- 
prenticeship Act.  and  Includes  a  work  sched- 


ule, a  wage  scale  and  provisions  for  modifica- 
tion and  termination 

Section  5(f)  describes  procedures  for  pro- 
viding youth  apprentices  with  information 
on  career  opportunities,  post -secondary  con- 
nections, available  certificates  and  diplomas, 
achievement  assessment  procedures  and  a 
job  description 

Section  6  describes  alternative  program 
components  Youth  apprenticeship  programs 
may  be  linked  to  Carl  Perkins  tech-prep  pro 
gram.s  andor  include  other  formal  connec- 
tions to  postsecondary  education  and  train- 
ing. Section  6  also  provides  that  a  local  en- 
tity may  design  programs  to  incorporate  vo 
catlonal  education  models,  and  that  such  en- 
tities are  encouraged  to  use  State  and  local 
vc>cational  education  funds  in  support  of 
youth  apprenticeship  programs. 

SfHtion  7  lists  the  following  seven  basic 
safeguards  youth  apprentices  may  not  dis- 
place current  workers;  youth  apprenticeship 
programs  may  not  impair  existing  collective 
bargaining  agreements;  youth  apprentices 
may  not  be  employed  when  any  other  indi 
vldual  is  on  layoff  from  a  substantially 
equivalent  job  or  when  the  employer  ha^  re- 
duced its  workforce  with  the  intention  of 
filling  the  vacancy  so  created  with  a  youth 
apprentice;  youth  apprentices  must  be  pro- 
vided ade<iuate  and  safe  equipment  and  a  safe 
and  healthful  workplace  in  conformity  with 
all  health  and  safety  standards  of  Federal 
and  State  law;  no  individual  may  be  excluded 
from  participation  in  or  denied  employment 
in  the  administration  of  a  youth  apprentice- 
ship program  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex.  national  origin,  age.  handicap,  or 
political  affiliation,  or  belief;  no  member  of 
a  private  Industry  council  shall  participate 
In  any  decision  to  approve  a  youth  appren- 
ticeship program  where  there  would  be  a 
conflict  of  Interest;  and  such  other  safe- 
guards the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  deem  ap- 
propriate In  order  to  ensure  that  youth  ap- 
prentices are  afforded  adequate  supervision 
by  fully  skilled  adult  workers,  or.  otherwise 
to  further  the  purposes  of  the  Act 

Section  8  details  this  Acts  relationship 
with  existing  legislation.  Section  8iai  ad- 
dresses the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Sec- 
lion  Biaidi  amends  section  14(a)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  provide  that 
youth  apprentices  enrolled  in  certified  youth 
apprenticeship  programs  may  be  employed, 
under  regulations  or  orders  of  the  Secretary 
of  I..aV>or.  at  wages  lower  than  the  minimum 
wage  and  subject  to  such  limitations  as  to 
time,  number,  proportion  and  length  of  serv- 
ice as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  prescribe. 
Section  8(a)(2i  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  ensure  that  youth  apprentices 
receive  the  same  protections,  and  otherwise 
are  treated,  as  student-learners  under  regu- 
lations Issued  pursuant  to  section  3(1)  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Sundards  Act  of  1938. 

Section  8(b)  addresses  the  Carl  D.  Perkins 
Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Edu- 
cation Act.  Under  section  8(b)(li.  section  235 
of  that  Act  Is  amended  to  include  youth  ap- 
prenticeship programs  among  the  allowable 
uses  for  basic  state  grants  for  vocational 
education.  Section  8(bi(2)  authorizes  the  use 
of  -Tech  Prep  •  (Title  111  of  the  Acti  for  the 
classroom  portion  of  the  academic  and  work- 
based  learning  components  of  a  youth  ap- 
prenticeship program.  Section  8(b)(3i  refers 
to  section  420A  of  Carl  Perkins  and  author- 
izes the  use  of  discretionary  funds  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education  to  support  innova- 
tive uses  of  State  vocational  education  funds 
in  support  of  youth  apprenticeship  programs. 
Section  8(c)  defines  coordination  with  the 
Job  Training   Partnership  Act   (JTPA),   in- 


cluding .section  123.  State  education  and  co- 
ordination grants  and  youth  programs  under 
titles  IIA  and  IIB,  Section  8'd'  amends  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
section  lOr.ibi  to  authorize  local  educational 
agencies  las  defined  in  the  Acti  to  allow  the 
use  of  the  S'o  set  aside  for  the  development 
of  youth  apprenticeship  programs 

Section  9  requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
in  consultation  with  the  interagency  com- 
mittee, to  conduct  studies  to  evaluate  the  il 
impact  of  activities  of  the  act  on  individuals, 
schools,  and  employers.  (2i  the  usage  of 
State  ,JTP.\  and  vocational  education  funds, 
and  (3)  such  other  issues  as  the  committee 
deems  appropriate  An  Initial  report  is  due 
two  years  after  the  day  of  enactment. 

Section  10>ai  provides  that  of  the  amounts 
appropriated  for  the  training  and  employ- 
ment services  account  in  the  Department  of 
Latxir  for  the  period  lieginning  July  1.  1993 
through  June  30.  1994.  not  to  exceed 
150. 000, (XX)  shall  be  available  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1993  to  carry  out 
program  activities  under  the  Act.  including 
il)  assistance  to  States  in  developing  the 
comprehensive  plan  for  youth  apprentice- 
ship, i2i  assistance  to  States  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  approved  plans;  and  (3i  re- 
search and  demonstration  activities  on 
youth  apprenticeship  program  issues,  to  con- 
sist of  no  more  than  10  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  section  10(a)  Section 
10' b  I  provides  that  of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated for  training  and  employment  serv- 
ices account  m  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
the  period  lieginning  July  1.  1993  throuch 
June  30.  1994.  not  to  exceeci  $5,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1993  for  the  studies  and  reports  under 
taken  pursuant  to  .section  9  of  this  Act. 

Section  11  provides  that  the  Act  shall  take 
effect  upon  the  date  of  enactment. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself.  Mi 
McCain.     Mr.     DeConcini.     and 
Mr.  LIEBERMAN): 
S.  2746.  A  bill  to  extend  the  purpo.ses 
of    the    Overseas    Private    Investment 
Corporation    to    Include    American    In- 
dian Tribes  and  Alaska  Natives;  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

DVKHSK.'iS  PRIV.\TE  INVEST.MK.NT  CORPOR.^TlO.S 
I.NDIAN  ELIGIBILrry  .^CT  OF  1992 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corpoi'ation  Indian 
Eligibility  Act  of  1992.  The  purpose  of 
this  act  is  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration [OPIC]  to  include  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs.  I  am  keenly  aware  of 
the  barriers  that  exist  to  economic  de- 
velopment in  Indian  country.  Together 
with  Vice  Chairman  McCain  and  our 
other  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
committee,  we  are  constantly  seeking 
creative  and  cost-effective  ways  of  en- 
coui'aging  private  sector  investment  in 
Indian  economies.  Today,  such  an  inno- 
vative concept  is  proposed  for  introduc- 
tion. 

The  primary  mission  of  the  Ovei-seas 
Private  Investment  Coi-poration  is  to 
promote  private  investment  in  less  de- 
veloped countries  in  order  to  improve 
U.S.  competitiveness  and  create  Amer- 
ican   jobs.    OPIC    provides    loans,    loan 


guarantees  and  political  risk  insurance 
to  projects  in  less  developed  countries 
whose  per  capita  incomes  are  less  than 
approximately  S4.300. 

I'nfortunately.  most  American  In- 
dian tribes  suffer  the  same  conditions 
as  lesser  developed  countries.  Per  cap- 
ita income  in  Indian  reservation  areas 
IS  between  $2,000  and  $3,000.  The  largest 
Indian  tribes,  the  Navajo  Nation,  for 
example,  had  a  per  capita  income  of 
$2,400  according  to  the  1980  census.  Cur- 
rent unemployment  within  the  Navajo 
Nation  is  36.5  percent  overall,  and 
reaches  80  percent  in  some  areas  on  the 
reservation,  depending  on  the  season. 

Many  areas  within  Indian  country 
have  little  or  no  infrastructure,  which 
sei'ves  as  one  of  many  disincentives  to 
potential  investors.  Other  investors 
hesitate  to  invest  in  Indian  country  be- 
cause of  political  uncertainties  and  un- 
willingne-ss  to  submit  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  tribal  courts.  And.  perhaps  one 
of  the  greatest  barriers  to  capital  for- 
mation for  tribes  is  the  trust  status  of 
their  lands,  which  limits  the  assets 
that  are  available  to  pledge  as  collat- 
eral. 

Barriei's  to  investment  in  Indian 
country  are  very  similar  to  those  that 
exist  for  less  developed  countries.  This 
legislation  creates  a  logical  extension 
of  OPIC's  current  authority.  OPIC  fa- 
cilitation of  private  investment  In 
American  Indian  communities  would 
dramatically  increase  investment  in 
Indian  country.  thereby  creating 
American  jobs  in  Indian  communities 
and  in  surrounding  neighbor  States. 

With  this  authority.  OPIC  would 
have  the  discretion  to  offer  its  services 
to  American  Indian  projects.  OPIC 
would  not  be  required  to  provide  its 
services  and  current  OPIC  guidelines 
will  apply. 

Many  Indian  tribes  would  be  able  to 
avail  themselves  immediately  of  OPIC 
assistance.  For  example,  one  Indian 
tribe  is  currently  considering  a  pro- 
posal to  enter  into  a  joint  venture  with 
an  airplane  manufacturing  company. 
This  $10  million  project  to  produce  sin- 
gle-engine transport  planes  for  export 
would  employ  up  to  300  skilled  and 
semiskilled  workers. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  extension 
of  OPIC's  authority  in  this  manner 
would  not  require  the  creation  of  a  new 
bureaucracy  nor  the  appropriation  of 
new  Federal  dollars.  This  legislation  Is 
also  narrowly  crafted  to  assure  that 
there  is  no  intention  to  have  tribes 
seek  foreign  aid  under  any  other  Gov- 
ernment assistance  progi'ams. 

This  legislation  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity to  create  American  jobs,  en- 
hance U.S.  competitiveness  and  provide 
meaningful  opportunities  for  American 
Indians  by  attracting  private  sector  in- 
vestment to  Indian  economies.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion.* 

Mr.  McCAEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  join  the  distinguished  chair- 


man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs.  Senator  Incite,  to  introduce 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration Indian  Eligibility  Act  of  1992. 
This  act  is  designed  to  increase  private 
investment  on  Indian  lands  by  applying 
the  programs  and  policies  that  OPIC 
has  successfully  used  to  encourage  pri- 
vate investment  m  countries  around 
the  world. 

Indian  tribes  have  tried  for  several 
years  to  encourage  private  investment 
on  their  lands.  For  the  most  part,  these 
efforts  have  met  with  little  success. 
Private  investors  have  been  reluctant 
to  do  so  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  in- 
cluding a  total  unfamiliarity  with  In- 
dian tribal  governments,  the  lack  of 
reservation  infrastructure,  the  legal 
status  of  Indian  lands,  and  concerns 
about  contract  dispute  resolution. 
While  some  government  programs  al- 
ready exist  to  address  the  financial  as- 
pects to  tribal  economic  development, 
these  programs  do  not  provide  the  link 
to  the  private  sector  that  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  [OPIC] 
offers. 

Over  the  years  OPIC  loans,  guaran- 
tees and  political  risk  insurance  have 
provided  a  certain  level  of  comfort  to 
industries  operating  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. I  believe  this  model  can  also  be 
successfully  put  to  use  on  Indian  res- 
ervations. Moreover.  OPIC's  oppor- 
tunity bank  can  lead  to  the  creation  of 
ventures  between  tribes  and  industries 
that  could  not  occur  today,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  low  level  of  interaction  be- 
tween Indian  tribes  and  American  in- 
dustry. 

While  American  Indians  and  Alaska 
Natives  are  not  foreign  nations,  and  we 
do  not  seek  to  treat  them  as  such 
under  this  legislation,  it  is  a  well  es- 
tablished principle  that  Indian  tribes 
do  have  a  special  political  relationship 
With  the  Federal  Government  based 
upon  the  U.S.  Constitution,  treaties, 
and  Federal  laws.  Moreover,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  long  ago  accepted 
certain  obligations  in  exchange  for 
lands  ceded  to  the  United  States  pursu- 
ant to  treaties  entered  into  with  the 
various  Indian  tribes. 

I  believe  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
may  suggest  that  rather  than  extend- 
ing OPIC's  authority  m  this  manner,  a 
domestic  OPIC  Program  should  be  cre- 
ated. While  I  am  not  opposed  to  that 
idea,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  current 
budget  constraints  will  not  perm.it  that 
goal  to  be  realized  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  At  the  same  time,  by  limiting 
the  application  of  OPIC  to  Indian 
tribes,  we  can  begin  to  learn  valuable 
lessons  for  future  domestic  application, 
and  can  also  begin  to  immediately  pro- 
vide proven  and  cost-effective  support 
for  those  Indian  tribes  which  are  seek- 
ing to  develop  a  stronger  relationship 
with  the  private  sector. 

Clearly  the  Congress  will  need  to 
take  bold  and  innovative  steps  to  alle- 
viate the  unconscionable  levels  of  pov- 
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erty  and  despair  which  exists  on  Indian 
reservations  today  I  believe  the  appli- 
cation of  the  OPIC  Program  to  Indian 
reservations  is  one  step  we  ouffht  to 
take  immediately.  I  ur«:e  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation  Indian 
Eligibility  Act  of  1992. 


By  Mr  PELL: 
S.  2747.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain 
uses  of  real  property  acquired  by  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  for  use  by  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

AI.THOHIZATION  OF  CERTAIN  LSK8  OK  REAL 
PROPERTY  FOR  t'SE  BY  THE  LIBRARIAN  OF 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  PELL  Mr  President.  I  rise  today 
at  the  request  of  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress. Dr.  James  H.  Billington.  in  my 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library,  to  introduce 
legislation  to  extend  authorization  for 
certain  uses  of  the  former  St.  Cecilia 
facility  which  was  purchased  by  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  for  the  Librar.v 
of  Congress. 

The  original  legislation  authorizing 
the  purchase  of  the  6th  and  East  Cap- 
itol facility  (Public  Law  101  520.  No- 
vember 5,  1990;  104  Stat.  2272)  permitted 
use  of  the  property  for  a  day  care  cen- 
ter for  children  of  Library  of  Congress 
and  other  legislative  branch  employ- 
ees, and  for  staff  training  and  develop- 
ment programs  for  Library  of  Congress 
employees. 

However,  because  of  increasing  space 
demands,  the  Library  needs  to  expand 
the  authorization  to  include:  First,  use 
of  the  facility  for  external  training 
programs  including  those  designed  to 
serve  Congressional  staff);  second,  gen- 
eral assembly  and  education  programs 
of  the  Library;  third,  temporary  living 
quarters  for  visiting  scholars  using  the 
Library's  collections  or  participating 
in  the  Library's  programs:  and  fourth, 
the  establishment  of  a  special  deposit 
account  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  for  funds  generated  from 
these  uses. 

This  legislation  is  needed  to  enable 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  make  its 
vast  resources  more  accessible  to  the 
American  people.  It  is  also  required  to 
ensure  that  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol can  complete  the  necessary  ren- 
ovations to  the  property  with  minimal 
disruption  in  the  scheduled  opening 
and  operations  of  the  day  care  center. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2747 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Sertatr  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Unitid  Stairs  of  Amcuni  m 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION    I.   USES  OF  THE    SPEt  LSJ.    >.\l  lUIItS 
CENTER. 

(a)  Ln  General. -In  addition  to  uses  cur- 
rently authorized  by  law,  the  special  facili- 


ties center  shall  be  available  for  use  by  the 
Librarian  of  Conirress  for— 

( 1 1  external  training, 

i2i  general  assembly  antl  education  pro- 
grams of  the  Library; 

1 31  temporary  living  quarters  and  common 
areas  for  visiting  scholars  using  the  Li- 
brary's collections  or  participating  in  the  Li- 
brary's programs;  and 

(4 1  such  other  purposes  as  may  be  directed 
by  the  Librarian,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library. 

(b)  Definition.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  term  "special  facilities  center" 
means  the  property  authorized  to  be  ac- 
Quired  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  for  the 
Library  of  Congress  under  the  provisions  of 
Public  law  101  562  il04  Stat.  2780)  and  author- 
ized to  be  used  by  the  Libi-arian  of  Congress 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Legislative  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1991  (Public  Law  101  520, 
104  .Srat  2272 1 
SEC  i  Ml  III  mm  m  ^1- 1  n\i>s  vsn  (  m  i  fi  r 

l',\>MKM 

Thi!    Librarian   ot  Cungresa   is  authorized 
to- 
ll) establish  equitable  rates  for  the  use  of 
the  special  facilities  center  by  visiting  schol- 
ars and  others  authorized  under  this  Act.  and 
i2)  accept  payment  for  such  use  from  the 
patrons  of  the  spiTi;il  f;iri!ules  center 
SEC.  3.  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  THEASURER  OF  THE 
CNITEU  STATES. 

(a)  In  General  There  is  established  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  special 
deposit  account  in  the  name  of  the  Librarian 
of  Congress,  Into  which  shall  lie  deposited  all 
amounts  received  as  a  result  of  fees  from  vis- 
iting scholars  and  other  utilizing  the  special 
facilities  center  as  provided  In  this  Act  and 
such  other  amounts  as  may  be  appropriated 
for  the  special  facilities  center. 

(bi  DisBtR-sEMENTs- Disbursements  from 
the  special  deposit  account  shall  be— 

(1)  made  by  the  librarian  of  Congress,  or 
such  employee  of  the  library  as  he  may  des- 
ignate, for  necessary  expenses  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  facilities.  Including  personal 
services  and  consultants,  and 

(2)  subject  to  audit  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  at  such  times  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Comptroller  General  may  di- 
rect 

(C)  SfB.JECT  TO  APPROPRIATION.— Obliga- 
tions for  activities  authorized  under  this  Act 
ai'e  limited  to  the  amounts  specified  in  the 
appropriations  Act  for  any  fiscal  year 


By  Mr  PELL: 
S.  2748  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  to  provide  certain  in- 
formation products  and  services,  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRE.SS  FIND  ACT  OF  ISM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  my  ca- 
pacity as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing at  the  request  of  the  Librar- 
ian of  Congress  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  establish  a 
separate  revolving  fund  for  the  provi- 
sions of  certain  information  products 
and  services  and  for  other  purposes. 

An  earlier  version  of  this  bill  was  in- 
troduced as  S.  1416  on  June  27.  1991.  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  Since  its  introduc- 
tion, the  Library  of  Congress  has  held 
extensive  discussions  with  representa- 
tives   of    the    library    community    and 


with  representatives  of  the  information 
and  publishing  industries.  The  Li- 
brary's responsiveness  to  these  con- 
sultations has  resulted  in  changes  sub- 
stantive enough  to  warrant  a  new  bill. 

The  Librarian  of  Congress  has  re- 
quested this  legislation  to  accomplish 
three  purposes;  To  update  the  limited 
authority  given  in  the  1902  law  under 
which  the  Library  of  Congress  provides 
bibliographic  products  and  services  to 
the  Nation's  libraries.  This  is  a  vital 
service  which  the  Library  estimates  is 
saving  U.S.  libraries  $370  million  in 
this  fiscal  year  by  distributing  central- 
ized cataloging  records  for  materials 
the  libraries  would  otherwise  have  to 
catalog  themselves. 

The  second  purpose  is  to  make  li- 
brary information  products  and  serv- 
ices more  readily  available  to  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  agencies, 
foreign  governments,  as  well  as  librar- 
ies, schools  at  all  levels,  industry,  busi- 
ness, and  other  organizations  and  indi- 
vidual. To  do  so.  the  Library's  author- 
ity to  be  compensated  for  such  prod- 
ucts and  services  and  to  utilize  the 
moneys  received  must  be  clarified,  par- 
ticularly to  take  account  of  the  impact 
of  modern  electronic  information  proc- 
essing. An  adequate  administrative 
mechanism  does  not  exist  under  cur- 
rent law  to  allow  the  Library  to  fulfill 
many  requests  it  receives  from  busi- 
nesses, law.  firms,  and  others  without 
detriment  to  core  services  provided 
through  appropriated  funds. 

So  the  third  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion is  to  create  the  modern  adminis- 
trative mechanism— a  revolving  fund- 
through  which  the  Library  can  estab- 
lish and  recover  its  costs  for  providing 
new  products  and  services  designed  to 
meet  the  specialized  information  needs 
of  individuals  or  discrete  groups  and  to 
protect  the  provision  of  core  services 
The  General  Accounting  Office  has  rec- 
ommended the  creation  of  such  a  re- 
volving fund. 

Strong  controls  are  provided  in  the 
legislation  for  the  operation  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  revolving  fund;  obli- 
gations for  fund  service  activities  are 
limited  to  the  total  amounts  specified 
in  the  appropriations  process.  The  bill 
directs  the  Librarian  to  report  on  fund 
activities  and  financial  transactions 
annually  and  provides  for  a  General 
Accounting  Office  audit.  The  Librarian 
of  Congre.ss  will  publi.sh  notice  of  new 
fund  service  activities  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  provide  an  ample  public 
comment  period. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  if  the 
Library  of  Congress  is  to  continue  to 
perform  its  unique  supporting  and  lead- 
ership role  in  the  network  of  libraries 
which  nurture  this  country's  intellec- 
tual and  cultural  heritage  and  foster 
its  future.  This  legislation  is  timely  if 
the  Library  of  Congres.s  i.s  tu  fulfill  the 
unmet  information  needs  of  the  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  who  seek  its 
unparalleled  resources. 


.Mr.  President,  I  send  this  bill  to  the 
desk  for  appropriate  referral  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  sectlon-by- 
section  analysis  prepared  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  i)eing  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

skction-hy-section  .\naly.sis  of  s.  2748. 

Library  of  Congress  Fund  Legislation 

Section  l   Short  Title 

The  act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Library  of 
Congress  Fund  Act  of  1992. " 

Sec  2  Findings  and  Purposes. 

Established  m  1800  to  serve  the  Congress, 
the  Library  of  Congress  also  serves  the  Na- 
tion by  providing  access  to  its  collections 
and  reference  services  in  several  ways:  for 
example,  on  site  to  visitors  and  researchers; 
through  interlibrary  loan;  and  through  ac- 
ceptance of  telephone  and  mail  inquiries. 
The  legislation  affirms  that  the  Library  of 
Congress,  through  appropriated  funds,  con- 
tinues to  provide  core  services  at  no  cost  to 
users  and  to  the  Nation's  libraries. 

In  1902,  the  Library  of  Congress  was  first 
authorized  to  serve  the  Nation's  libraries  by 
producing  and  distributing  catalog  cards. 
These  cards  establish  and  describes  the  au- 
thor, title,  and  physical  characteristics  of  a 
book  and  contain  subject  headings  and  a 
•classification  number  to  enable  researchers 
to  loiiue  books  by  author,  title,  or  topic. 
Over  the  years,  the  Library  of  Congress  has 
expanded  its  catalog  card  service  by  produc- 
ing and  distributing  additional  bibliographic 
and  technical  information  products  and  serv- 
ices. In  addition  to  the  print  format,  the  Li- 
brary has  utilized  other  formats  to  distrib- 
ute these  products,  e.g..  magnetic  tapes  and 
CI>  ROMs,  and  has  recovered  the  distribu- 
tion costs  for  providing  these.  The  first  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  is  to  update  the  au- 
thority given  in  the  1902  law  under  which  the 
Library  provides  these  bibliographic  infor- 
mation services  and  products.  .As  an  indica- 
tion of  the  importance  of  this  centralized 
cataloging  activity,  the  Library  of  Congress 
estimates  that  m  FY  1992  it  will  save  the  Na- 
tion's academic  and  public  libraries  over  $370 
million  in  cataloging  costs  they  would  other- 
wise expend  by  creating  their  own  cataloging 
records 

The  second  purpose  is  make  library  infor- 
mation products  and  services  more  readily 
available  by  clarifying  and  defining  the  Li- 
brary's authority  to  be  compensated  for 
these  information  services  and  products.  For 
example,  the  Law  Library  is  often  asked  to 
provide  analytical  reseai'ch  reports,  because 
no  administrative  mechanism  now  exists  for 
the  Library  to  be  compensated,  such  re- 
quests must  be  refused. 

To  remedy  this  lack,  the  third  purpose  is 
to  provide  the  modern  administrative  mech- 
anisms through  which  the  Library  may  es- 
tablish and  recover  its  costs  for  providing 
new  library  products  and  services  designed 
to  meet  the  specialized  information  needs  of 
individuals  or  discrete  groups  of  persons  or 
entities  The  establishment  of  such  mecha- 
nisms was  recommended  to  the  Librarian  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  In  providing 
new  specialized  products  or  services,  the  in- 
tent is  to  fulfill  needs  unmet  by  the  private 
information  sector,  rather  than  to  compete 
with  this  sector, 

TITLE  I  — library  PK(  iDVCT.-^  AND  .SF.RVICES 

SEC.  101,  Definitions 

The  legislation  defines  three  categories  of 
Infoi'mation   products  and  services   provideu 


by  the  Library  of  Congress  as  follows  ili 
■tore  library  products  and  services"  means 
domestic  interlibrary  loan  and  information 
products  and  services  in  any  format  cus- 
tomarily provided  by  libraries  to  users  at  no 
charge;  i2i  ■'national  library  products  and 
services"  means  information  products  and 
services,  in  any  format,  used  by  libraries  and 
library  organizations,  which  play  a  role  in 
maintaining  and  improving  library  services 
throughout  the  Nation;  and  i3)  "specialized 
library  products  and  services"  means  cus- 
tomiized  information  products  and  services 
which  exceed  core  services,  which  are  not  na- 
tional library  products  and  services,  and 
which  are  designed  to  respond  to  the  infor- 
mation needs  of  individuals  or  discrete 
groups  of  persons  or  entitles.  Some  exam.ples 
are:  an  analytical  report  on  the  ramifica- 
tions of  "Europe  1992  "  on  international  law- 
done  at  the  request  of  a  law  firm;  and  preser- 
vation of  an  item  belonging  to  an  individual 
and  not  being  donated  to  the  Library. 

Some  products  and  services  may  be  part 
nationai  and  part  specialized.  A  current 
(1992 1  example  is  jAmencan  Memory,  a  pilot 
program  which  uses  advanced  technologies 
to  disseminate  copies  of  Librarv  of  Congress 
collections  to  remote  locations  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  program  converts  ar- 
chival and  primary-source  material  relating 
to  American  cultui'e  and  history  into  elec- 
tronic form.  The  first  collections  prepared 
include  a  collection  of  1,000  Civil  War  photo- 
graphs, a  group  of  nearly  400  rare  pamphlets 
written  by  African  .Americans  between  1820 
and  1920.  and  a  set  of  printed  broadsides  from 
the  Continental  Congress.  In  time,  these 
electronic  collections  may  become  an  online 
resource,  but  currently  the  material  is  on 
laser  videodisc  and  compact  disc  (CD-ROM 
disc  format  I  for  use  with  stand-alone  micro- 
computers. American  Memory  is  currently 
funded  in  part  through  appropriated  monies 
and  in  part  through  nonappropriated  monies. 
When  the  Library  expands  this  product, serv- 
ice beyond  the  pilot  phase,  the  costs  to  be  re- 
covered will  include  the  full  packaging,  dis- 
tribution, and  production  costs,  but  only  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  not  funded  by  ap- 
propriations. 

The  legislation  defines  'distribution  costs' 
to  mean  costs  sustained  by  the  Library  of 
Congress,  over  and  above  the  costs  of  serv- 
ices funded  by  appropriations,  to  package 
and  distribute  national  library  products  and 
services.  Consistent  with  current  law.  costs 
for  acquiring  and  cataloging  the  Library's 
collections  are  excluded  from  distribution 
costs.  Furthermore,  the  existing  require- 
ment to  charge  an  additional  ten  percent 
over  and  above  distribution  costs  is  excluded 
in  this  legislation. 

This  section  also  defines  "production  and 
distribution  costs'  as  full  cost  recovery  of 
specialized  products  and  services  and  covers 
the  research,  development,  production  and 
distribution  costs,  including  salaries  and 
benefits,  materials  and  supplies,  inventory 
obsolescence,  travel,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, depreciation,  and  related  administra- 
tive costs. 

Sec,  102,  National  Library  products  and 
services. 

In  addition  to  clarifying  the  authority  of 
the  Librarian  of  Congress  to  recover  the  dis- 
tribution costs  associated  with  furnishing 
national  library  products  and  services,  this 
section  repeals  the  antiquated  1902  authority 
for  the  sale  of  catalog  cards  and  other  biblio- 
graphic information  and  makes  funds  avail- 
able until  expended. 

Sec.  103,  New  Fund  service  activities. 

The  Library  will  publish  such  proposed  ac- 
tivities in  the  Federal  Register,  give  the  pub- 


lic 45  days  to  comment,  and  publish  the  Li- 
brary's final  decision  on  a  new  specialized  li- 
brary product  or  service  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister This  section  mandates  that  any  new- 
Fund  service  activity  will  be  established 
only  according  to  the  provisions  m  section 
202(a 

title  II  — LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  REVOLVING 
FUND  FOR  SPECIALIZED  PRODUCTS  AND  SERV- 
ICES 

The  legislation  establishes  full  cost  recov- 
ery for  the  production  and  distribution  of 
specialized  library  products  and  .services  sold 
via  a  Library  of  Congress  Revolving  Fund 
This  practice  em.bodies  the  principles  of  3^ 
U.S.C.  9701:  -It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
each  service  or  thing  of  value  provided  by  an 
agency  to  a  person  is  to  be  self-sustaining  to 
the  extent  possible."  In  the  case  of  special- 
ized services,  the  production  costs  are  not 
paid  from  appropriated  funds. 

The  Library  currently  provides  a  variety  of 
these  types  of  ser%'ices  via  "Gift  Revolving 
Funds."  the  most  notable  of  which,  the 
Photoduplication  Service,  has  existed  since 
1938  However,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
in  its  August  1991  report,  "First  .Audit  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  Discloses  Significant 
Problems  ".  recommended  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  revolving  fund  to  handle  these 
types  of  activities.  This  legislation  reflects 
the  Librarians  implementation  of  that  rec- 
ommendation. 

Sec,  201,  Definitions. 

Sec,  20!  defines  the  ""Library  of  Congress 
Revolving  Fund"  as  that  fiscal  resource  es- 
tablished m  the  United  States  Treasury  to 
enable  the  Libra,-y  of  Congress  to  conduct  a 
cycle  of  operations  in  which  expenditures 
generate  income,  which  is  then  credited  di- 
rectly to  that  resource,  "Fund  service  activi- 
ties" means  the  specialized  library  informa- 
tion products  and  services  authorized  by  this 
Act.  e.g..  gift  shop  items  and  training  m 
preservation  methods,  m  addition  to  any 
other  activities  law-fuily  assigned  by  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  to  the  Fund  service  units 
under  section  301  of  this  .Act, 

"Fund  sei'vice  units'  means  those  organi- 
zational entities  that,  at  the  direction  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  are  partially  or  fully 
sustained  through  the  collection  of  fees  cred- 
ited to  the  Fund. 

Sec  202.  Library  of  Congress  Revolving 
Fund. 

Sec.  202  establishes  the  Library  of  Congress 
Revolving  Fund  in  the  TYeasury  as  a  'no 
year'  fund  to  carry  out  Fund  service  activi- 
ties: this  means  that  money  remains  avail- 
able in  the  Fund  until  expended  However, 
obligations  for  Fund  service  activities  are 
limited  to  the  total  amounts  specified  in  the 
appropriations  act  for  any  fiscal  year  The 
section  also  sets  forth  the  sources  of  the 
Fund  capital,  authorizes  the  Librarian  to 
furnish  specialized  library  products  and  serv- 
ices and  to  set  fees  to  recover  the  costs  of 
same. 

It  also  prohibits  commingling  of  Fund 
service  unit  accounts  and  gives  the  Librarian 
authority  to  invest  available  portions  of  the 
Fund  in  US.  public  debt  securities:  provides 
for  the  deposit  of  unobligated  and  unex- 
pended balances  into  the  Treasury,  directs 
the  Librarian  of  Congress  to  report  on  Fund 
activities  and  financial  transactions  annu- 
ally; and  provides  for  a  General  Accounting 
Office  audit  of  revolving  fund  activities. 

TITLE  :il— GENER.VL  .STANDARDS  AND 
I.IVITATIONS 
Sec     301     Preservation   of  security   classi- 
fication. 

Through  its  Federal  Research  Division,  the 
Library    undertakes    to    supply    mform.ation 
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proJucLs  and  services  on  a  cost-reimbursable 
basis  to  Federal  agencies,  among  them  de- 
fense-related aicencles.  This  section  ensures 
that  the  Librarian  of  Contrress  will  respect 
and  preserve  the  security  classification  of 
any  information  certified  as  beini?  essential 
in  the  interest  of  national  defense  NothinR 
In  this  leg^islation  will  modify  or  limit  any 
statute  pertaining  to  the  classification  of  in- 
formation. 

Sec.  302  Application  of  act. 

This  section  sets  out  the  exceptions:  the 
legislation  does  not  apply  to  the  operations 
of  the  Copyright  Office  or  the  Congressional 
Research  Service;  nor  does  it  permit  the  Li- 
brary to  impose  redistribution  fees  on  do- 
mestic end  users  of  national  library  products 
and  services:  nor  does  it  in  any  way  modify 
the  Library  of  Congress  distribution  of  publi- 
cations to  Federal  depository  libraries  as  re- 
quired by  Chapter  19  of  Title  44  The  section 
also  provides  that  the  Library  is  not  re- 
quired to  charge  fees  for  services  and  prod- 
ucts acquired  through  reciprocal  exchange 
agreements 

Sec  303.  Regulations. 

This  section  Institutes  a  strong  review 
process  for  establishing  new  Fund  service  ac- 
tivities While  the  Library  of  Congress  Is  not 
subject  to  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act, 
it  will  hereafter  follow  the  rule-making  noti- 
fication procedure  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  for  new  Fund  service  activi- 
ties it  proposes  to  undertake  following  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


Ml'.  Fresiilent.  I  uiKe  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  measure,  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  speedy  enactment  of  this 
legislation  by  the  Senate.* 


By  Mr.  SEYMOUR: 
S.  2749.  A  bill  to  grrant  a  right  of  use 
and  occupancy  of  a  certain  tract  of 
land  in  Yosemite  National  Park  to 
George  R.  Lange  and  Lucille  F.  Lange. 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

USE  AND  RIOHT  OF  OCCIPANCY  OF  A  CERTAIN 
TRACT  OF  LAND  IN  YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK 

•  Mr.  SEYMOUR.  I  rise  today  to  intro- 
duce legislation  to  provide  a  lifetime 
tenancy  for  Mr.  George  Lange  and  his 
wife  Lucille  in  Foresta.  which  is  lo- 
cated in  Yosemite  National  Park.  CA. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lange  are  the  only  full- 
lime  residents  of  Foresta,  and  have 
owned  the  property  on  which  they  live 
since  1957.  In  1976.  the  couple  sold  their 
home  to  the  National  Park  Service 
with  what  they  thought  was  the  under- 
standing that  they  would  have  lifetime 
occupancy  rights. 

Following  the  1990  fires  in  Yosemite. 
when  many  of  the  more  than  80  homes 
in  Foresta  were  destroyed,  the  Park 
Service  decided  to  evict  the  Langes  in 
order  to  use  their  home  for  ranger 
housing.  The  couple  has  been  notified 
that  they  will  be  evicted  in  .June  of 
this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  eviction 
of  the  Langes  is  neither  necessary  nor 
fair.  The  lack  of  adequate  ranger  hous- 
ing in  Yosemite  is  a  very  real  problem. 
The  Park  Service  has  requested  more 
than  $5.2  million  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
and  will  request  an  additional  X7.6  mil- 
lion in  the  future  to  begin  construction 
of  118  new  units  of  ranger  housing  for 
Yosemite  Clearly,  the  eviction  of  a  75- 
year-old  man  and  his  wife  from  their 
home  will  do  little  to  address  the  I'ang- 
er  housing  shortage  in  Yosemite. 


By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  NICKLKS): 
S.  2750.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  conferring  jurisdiction  on 
certain  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
hear  and  render  judgment  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  claims  of  the  Chero- 
kee Nation  of  Oklahoma",  approved 
December  23.  1982;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciaj-y. 

CHEROKEE.  CHOCTAW.  AND  CHICKASAW  NATIONS 
OF  OKLAHOMA  CLAIMS  ACT 

•  .Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  inti-oducing  a  bill  for  m.vself  and 
Senator  NiCKLEs.  which  would  enable 
the  Choctaw.  Chickasaw,  and  Cherokee 
nations  to  seek  compensation  from  the 
United  States  for  damages  caused  by 
the  construction  of  the  McClellan-Kerr 
navigation  project  on  the  Arkansas 
River  in  Oklahoma. 

In  1970,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
the  nations  owned  a  portion  of  the  land 
on  which  the  project  had  been  con- 
structed. The  nations'  title  is  held  in 
trust  by  the  United  States  and  is  based 
on  treaties  and  fee  patent  directly  from 
the  United  States  to  them.  The  deci- 
sion vesting  title  in  the  nations  is  the 
only  one  in  the  history  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  which  the  United  States  was 
held  to  have  conveyed  land  under  navi- 
gable waters  to  any  private  party,  let 
alone  an  Indian  tribe. 

The  McClellan-Kerr  pi'oject  was  au- 
thorized in  1946  and  completed  in  1971. 
The  planning  and  construction  of  the 
project  took  place  in  ignorance  of  the 
nations'  ownership  of  the  riverbed  and 
the  United  States  has  never  com- 
pensated the  nations  for  its  use  and  oc- 
cupation of  the  riverbed.  After  re- 
[jeated  but  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
negotiate  for  just  compensation  from 
the  United  States  following  the  Su- 
preme Court's  1970  decision,  the  na- 
tions eventually  persuaded  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  in  1982,  Public  Law 
97-385.  that  authorized  them  to  sue  the 
United  States  under  the  fifth  amend- 
ment, and  to  make  claims  under  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  of  1946, 
based  on  fair  and  honorable  dealings 
that  are  not  recognized  by  an  existing 
rule  of  law  or  equity.  So  far.  the  courts 
have  never  reached  the  damages  issue; 
instead  it  appears  that  the  naviga- 
tional servitude  has  been  used  as  a  de- 
fense to  the  Nation's  claims.  After  9 
yeai-s  of  litigation,  they  face  the  chal- 
lenge and  expense  of  returning  to  the 
Supreme  Court  a  third  time  in  their 
struggle  for  compensation. 

Senator  NiCKLEs  and  I  believe  that 
the  fair  and  honorable  dealings  cause 
of  action  authorized  by  Public  Law  97- 
385  was  intended  to  enable  an  adjudica- 
tion of  any  damages  th^  could  be 
shown  to  have  occurred  to  the  three 
Nations    at    the    hand    of    the    United 


States.  That  has  not  happened.  In  an 
effort  to  disentangle  the  Nations  from 
the  constitutional  issues  that  have 
overtaken  their  damages  claim,  and 
consistent  with  the  administration 
sensitivity  to  Government  interference 
with  private  property  rights,  a  biparti- 
san Oklahoma  House  delegation  intro- 
duced H.R.  4209.  That  bill  would  ac- 
knowledge that  the  Nations  should  be 
compensated,  yet  still  requii-e  them  to 
return  to  court  to  prove  any  damages 
caused  by  the  construction  of  the 
McClellan-Kerr  project.  This  bill  is  in- 
tended to  accomplish  the  same  objec- 
tive. 

I  note  especially  that  this  bill  does 
not  authorize  any  expenditure  of  funds 
to  pay  a  judgment.  Should  this  bill  be 
enacted  and  the  nations  prevail  in 
their  damages  claim,  the  bill  requires 
that  payment  would  be  contingent  on  a 
subsequent  authorization  of  an  appro- 
priation for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  immediately  following 
this  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  2750 

Be  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reientativei  of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Cnnqrcsa  assembled , 
SECTION  1.  .SHORT  TITLE. 

This  .Act  may  be  cited  as  the    •Cherokee, 
Choctaw,    and   Chickasaw    Nations   of  Okla- 
homa Clalrr.?  Ac;  of  1992". 
SEC.  2.  AITHORIZATION 

The  Act  entiiied  "An  Act  conferring  Juris- 
diction on  certain  courts  of  the  United 
States  to  hear  and  render  judgment  In  con- 
nection with  certain  claims  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  of  Oklahoma",  approved  December  23. 
1982  (Public  Law  97  383).  is  amended- 

1 1 1  in  subsection  (a>  - 

(Ai  by  striking  "and"  the  second  place  it 
appears; 

iBi  by  striking  ■Jurisdiction  is  hereby  con- 
ferred" through  "Arkansas  River  Navigation 
System",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  • 
following:  "the  navigational  easement  of  •.:.•_ 
United  States,  and  the  decisions  in  United 
States  against  Cherokee  Nation  of  Okla- 
homa. 480  U.S.  700  (1987).  and  Cherokee  Na- 
tion of  Oklahoma  against  United  States.  937 
F2d  1539  ilOth  Cir  1991).  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  pay.  to  such  extent  and  in 
such  amounts  as  are  provided  In  advance  In 
appropriations  Acts,  to  the  Choctaw.  Chicka- 
saw, and  Cherokee  Nations,  respectively, 
such  sums  as  shall  be  determined  in  valu- 
ation proceedings  brought  in  the  United 
Stales  Claims  Court  or  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Oklahoma  for  damages  resulting  from  the 
use  and  occupation  by  the  United  States  of 
that  portion  of  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  Ar- 
kansas River  owned  by  each  such  respective 
Nation  pursuant  to  treaties  with  the  United 
States  as  confirmed  by  the  decision  in  Choc- 
taw Nation  against  Oklahoma.  397  U.S.  620 
11970)-; 

(C)  by  striking  "Cherokee  domain"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "each 
such  Nation's  respective  domain"; 

(D)  by  striking  "consent  of  said  Cherokee 
Nation"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "consent  of  such  Nation"; 


(E)  by  striking  "and  also  on  any  claim 
which  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma  " 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"and  also  on  any  claim  which  each  such  Na- 
tion"; 

(F)  by  striking  "Cherokee  Nation  tribal 
laniis"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "such  Nation's  tribal  lands"; 

iGi  by  striking  "said  Cherokee  Nation  of 
Oklahoma  therefor  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
•h'-reof  the  following:   "such  Nation   there- 

H)  by  striking  "being  held  by  said  Chero- 
kee Nation"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "being  held  by  such  Nation"; 

ill  by  striking  "said  Cherokee  Nation  In 
fee  simple  '  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "such  Nation  in  fee  simple":  and 

(J)  by  striking  the  subsection  designation; 
and 

(2 1  by  striking  subsection  (b).» 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON; 
S.  2751.  A  bill  to  establi-sh  additional 
Under  Secretary  and  Assistant  Sec- 
retary positions  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

ADDITIONAL  UNDER  SECRETARY   AND  ASSISTANT 
SECRl-rTARY    POsmONS    IN    THE    DEPARTMENT 

I'F  KSKROV 

•  Mr  .loHN.STON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide authority  for  additional  positions 
at  the  Department  of  Energy.  The  bill 
calls  for  an  additional  two  Under  Sec- 
retaries and  three  Assistant  Secretar- 
ies at  the  Department  of  Energy. 

I'nder  existing  law.  the  Department 
of  Energy  is  authorized  to  have  one 
I'nder  .Secretary  and  eight  Assistant 
Secretaries.  The  Department  has  an 
annual  operating  budget  of  approxi- 
mately $17  billion  and  over  159.000  full 
time  equivalent  employees.  The  Sec- 
retary divides  the  daily  management  of 
activities  between  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary and  the  Under  Secretary.  In  all 
Other  major  agencies,  these  functions 
are  left  to  the  Under  Secretaries.  Most 
other  agencie.^  have  more  than  one 
Under  Secretary.  Foi-  example,  at  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  which  only 
ha.s  $3  billion  in  programs,  thei-e  are  six 
Under  Secretaries.  The  Department  of 
Energy  also  faces  a  shortage  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  positions. 

.Since  the  Department's  establish- 
ment in  1978.  new  mission  priorities 
have  arisen  creating  the  need  for  addi- 
tional Assistant  .Secretaries.  For  exam- 
ple, the  increased  emphasis  in  environ- 
mental restoration  and  waste  manage- 
ment, which  has  grown  from  $500  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1989  to  a  requested  S5 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1993,  necessitated 
the  redesignation  of  the  Director  of 
that  activity  to  an  .Assistant  Sec- 
retary. Since  the  Department  is  lim- 
ited to  a  total  of  eight  .A.ssistant  Sec- 
retaries, this  also  meant  that  an  activ- 
ity having  the  rank  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary had  to  be  redesignated  to  a  Di- 
rector in  order  to  accommodate  the 
new  Assistant  Secretary  for  Environ- 
mental Restoration  and  Waste  Manage- 
ment. 

Creating  additional  .Assistant  Sec- 
retary   positions   would    brine    the    De- 


partment in  line  with  the  management 
structures  of  other  agencies.  For  exam- 
ple, the  following  offices  within  the  De- 
partment are  not  headed  by  Assistant 
Seci-etaries  but  correspond  to  offices  in 
other  departments  that  are  headed  by 
.Assistant  Secretaries:  the  Office  of  Ad- 
ministration and  Human  Resources; 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  Financial  Offi- 
cer; the  Office  of  Policy.  Planning  and 
Analysis;  the  Office  of  Procurement 
and  Program  Management:  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Public  Affairs. 

The  additional  Assistant  Secretary 
positions  will  help  the  Department  to 
better  manage  its  programs  for  several 
reasons.  The  position  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary is  a  significant  recruitm.ent  tool 
in  trying  to  attract  technically  quali- 
fied people.  The  designation  permits 
the  individual  to  operate  on  an  appro- 
priate footing  with  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  other  Executive 
Agencies,  and  the  Congress.  Finally, 
the  designation  allows  for  Secretarial 
i-eview  of  the  nominee  for  the  position. 

Mi'.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  tiill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
oi'dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2751 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

(a)  Under  Secretaries.— di  Section  202(ai 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  Organization 
.^ct  (42  U.S.C.  7132(ai)  is  amended  by  striking 
"Under  Secretary  "  and  Inserting  in  its  place 
"Under  Secretaries". 

(2)  Section  202(b)  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7132(b) i  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows— 

"lb)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department 
three  Under  Secretaries  and  a  General  Coun- 
sel, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  who  shall  perform  functions  and 
duties  the  Secretary  prescribes.  The  Under 
Secretaries  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
for  level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  ,W14  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
and  the  General  Counsel  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  provided  for  level  IV  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  under  section  5315  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code.". 

(b)  As.-^i.stant  Secretaries.— Section  203(ai 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  Organization 
Act  (42  U.S.C  7133(a))  is  amended  by  striking 
"eight  .Assistant  Secretaries"  and  inserting 
in  its  place  "eleven  Assistant  Secretaries".* 


By  Mr.   LEAHY  ifor  himself.  Mr. 
Daschle,       Mr.       Kohl.       .Mr. 
woFFORD.     Mr.     Rockefeller. 
and  Mr.  Harkim: 
S.  2752.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Refoi-m 
Commission  to  review  the  field  struc- 
ture of  the  United  States  Department 
of  .A.gi'iculture.  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

rekor.m  commission  act  of  i»c 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  Committee.  I  have 
looked  at  a  number  of  the  things  the 


Department  of  Agriculture  does  around 
the  country  We  have  held  hearings  on 
this  issue.  We  have  held  informal  meet- 
ings. 

What  I  see  is  a  department  too 
steeped  m  tradition.  1  see  a  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  barkens  in 
its  staffing  back  to  the  days  when  30  or 
40  percent  of  America  was  directly  in- 
volved in  agriculture,  not  the  less  than 
5  percent  we  see  today.  The  numiber  of 
farmers  has  gone  down,  the  number  of 
ranchers  has  gone  down,  growers,  pro- 
ducers. But.  boy.  the  number  of  Agri- 
culture Department  employees  has  not 
gone  down.  It  has  skyrocketed.  In  some 
areas,  in  fact,  there  are  more  employ- 
ees paid  out  of  Washington  than  there 
are  farmers  that  they  are  supposed  to 
be  working  for. 

So  today  I  challenge  the  administra- 
tion to  invest  100  days  to  save  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  $100  million— 100  days. 
we  save  $100  million,  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  to  give  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture a  new  blueprint  for  restructur- 
ing the  future.  My  bill  will  allow  USDA 
to  restructure  its  future.  It  will  give 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  no 
choice  but  action.  It  will  also  force 
USDA  into  a  diet. 

USDA  must  be  revitalized  Once  m.y 
bill  passes,  the  commission  has  100 
days  to  report  back  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  get  the  job  done  once 
and  for  all.  My  bill,  called  the  Reform 
Commission,  gives  USDA  an  extended 
plan.  Let  me  tell  you  what  we  do 

The  bill  gives  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture orders  foi'  action,  not  a 
choice,  but  orders,  and  it  forces  them 
to  go  on  a  diet.  The  Reform  Commis- 
sion gives  USDA  an  extended  plan  to 
review  all  areas  of  the  Department,  not 
Just  ag  research  facilities. 

This  legislation,  based  on  the  suc- 
cessful Department  of  Defense  base 
closing  commission,  would  requii-e  the 
Department  of  .Agriculture  to  create  a 
bipartisan  commission  to  decide  which 
field  offices  are  to  be  closed,  reorga- 
nized, consolidated,  or  integrated,  and 
report  back  to  the  Secretary  within  100 
days.  Consolidation  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  must  and  will  occur,  not 
only  because  it  will  save  money  and 
help  reduce  the  deficit  but  because  it 
will  provide  better  services  to  farmers 
and  consumers. 

By  refusing  to  heed  its  own  advice, 
let  alone  the  advice  of  Congress,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  costing 
the  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  annu- 
ally. To  meet  the  challenges  of  the  21st 
century,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  to  change  and  the  changes 
need  to  be  now.  They  are  moving  too 
slowly  to  cut  waste.  The  Department 
has  to  adopt  a  long-term,  comprehen- 
sive reform  strategy  to  cut  waste. 

At  a  time  when  the  U.S.  military  is 
downsizing  and  most  private  sector 
businesses  are  cutting  back  to  survive 
the  recession,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture keeps  on  going.   It  is  time  for 
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thfm  to  (?o  on  a  diet.  Here  are  some  ex- 
amples 

Fairfield  County,  Connecticut — not 
thoutfht  of  as  the  breadbasket  of  Anner- 
Ka  Fairfield  County,  Connecticut,  is 
not  what  we  see  when  we  look  at  pic- 
tures of  bountiful  harvests  corninvf  in 
Fairfield  County.  Connecticut,  is  a  bed- 
room community  of  New  York  City 
But  It  hius  a  full  time  ACSC  office,  as 
does  e%-ery  other  Connecticut  county. 

The  Fairfield  County  office  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  wrote  37  pro- 
gram payment  checks  last  year.  They 
have  an  office  open  every  week  to  write 
one  check.  Sixteen  of  those  weekly 
checks  were  for  less  than  $100.  One  of 
the  lar^rer  of  these  Ai?riculture 
rht'iks  -one  for  $3..5(X^-  went  to  the  Ox 
Hidtfe  Hunt  Club  to  help  defray  the 
costs  of  a  $14.9(X)  loadlnK  dock  to  help 
dispose  of  horse  manure  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  hunt  club. 

This  is  not  what  we  think  of  when  we 
think  of  a^rriculture.  This  is  not  what 
we  think  of  when  we  think  of  the  De- 
partment of  .■\<riculture  out  trying  to 
take  care  of  the  agricultural  needs  of 
the  country,  going  into  an  urban  bed- 
room communit.v  to  help  pay  for  some- 
bod.v's  hunt  club. 

Let  us  move  down  the  eastern  sea- 
board for  another  example.  Along 
South  Carolina's  seaboard  is  an  area 
roughly  135  miles  long  by  75  miles  wide 
In  it.  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has-  now  get  this — 314  farm  agenc.y  em- 
ployees in  38  offices  to  service  4,100 
farms,  fewer  than  half  of  which  1,603, 
were  eligible  for  Federal  farm  pay- 
mt'nis  Thus,  on  average,  you  have  a 
L'SDA  employee  there  for  every  5  farms 
eligible  for  Federal  payments,  and 
fewer  than  25  miles  separate  most  of 
the  local  farm  agency  offices. 

One  town,  Dillon,  which  has  a  popu- 
lation of  6,000  people,  has  four  separate 
Department  of  Agriculture  agencies, 
and  they  are  all  located  at  different 
street  addresses 

You  would  think  it  was  for  a  whole 
State   It  is  for  one  small  town. 

Along  a  70-mile  stretch  of  super  high- 
way, I-IO.  in  Louisiana,  are  Lake 
Charles.  Jennings.  Crowley,  and  Lafa.y- 
ette.  USDA  employees  in  this  stretch 
number  approximately  132.  Farms  en- 
rolled in  Federal  crop  programs  in  this 
area  number  about  845  Washington 
sent  somebod.v  down  there  for  every  6 
farms 

It  makes  no  sense  for  USDA  to  have 
over  7,000  field  offices  in  everyone  of 
the  Nation's  3,076  counties.  These  of- 
fices were  built  in  an  age  when  the  av- 
erage sp)eed  of  travel  was  15  miles  per 
hour.  Even  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture knows  It  is  more  than  that 
now  This  mammoth  field  structure  is 
no  longer  necessar.v. 

Iionic'ally.  it  has  not  been  necessary 
for  many  years. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  had  a 
similar  problem.  The  military  found 
that  its  base  structure,  once  suitable  in 


the  era  of  biplanes,  was  rendfifil  Mhso- 
lete  in  the  era  of  smart  bombs  and 
ICBM's.  To  fix  the  problem,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  established  a  base- 
closing  commission  to  study  the  base 
structure,  and  make  recommendations 
for  consolidation  or  closure. 

This  concept  worked  with  closing 
military  bases  We  (.an  use  the  same 
concept  in  closing  unnecessary  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  field  offices  We 
need  the  kind  of  credibility  and  objec- 
tivity that  the  military  commission 
had  so  that  farmers  and  taxpayers  both 
are  guaranteed  this  is  not  an  issue  of 
partisan  politics  And  I  assure  you,  it 
is  not  a  Democratic  issue  or  a  Repub- 
lican issue  We  can  work  at  closing 
these  offices.  We  tan  make  it  work— to 
save  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars— 
but  only  if  it  is  done  in  an  objective, 
bipartisan  way. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  can 
use  these  guidelines  to  successfully 
Identify  the  field  offices  that  need  to 
be  restructured  and  revitalized  and  do 
it  in  a  nonarbitrary  fashion,  do  it  in  a 
bipartisan  fashion.  .\nd  in  addition. 
USDA  can  use  these  guidelines  to  make 
corresponding  changes  needed  right 
downtown  in  its  own  headquarters  here 
in  Washington.  DC. 

So  far  USDA  has  refused  to  use  the 
tools  Congress  has  given  them.  The 
1990  farm  bill  created  a  facilities  com- 
mi.>ssion  to  review  agriculture  research 
facilities,  and  make  recommendations 
for  closures.  USDA  opposed  the  com- 
mission m  the  farm  bill,  and  even 
though  we  passed  it,  and  even  though 
the  President  signed  it  into  law,  they 
still  refuse  to  use  it. 

Time  is  of  the  essence.  The  longer 
this  restructuring  is  delayed,  the 
greater  the  risk  of  turning  this  into  an 
election  year  issue. 

I  am  tired  of  people  standing  on  this 
floor,  or  in  the  Government,  saying  we 
have  to  save  the  taxpayers'  money.  But 
when  you  give  them  a  way  to  do  it  they 
ignore  it.  It  does  not  make  a  heck  of  a 
lot  of  sense  to  me.  It  certainly  does  not 
make  much  sense  to  the  people  in  Ver- 
mont. 

So  I  hope  the  USDA  will  finally  agree 
to  use  the  Reform  Commission  offered 
here  to  do  what  even  the  administra- 
tion has  admitted  needs  to  be  done. 
They  have  not  done  It.  but  they  have 
admitted  it.  and  that  is  to  revitalize 
the  U.S  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  might  say,  USDA  streamlining  is 
not  a  new  topic  of  discussion.  We  had 
the  Voorhis  bill  introduced  in  Congress 
calling  for  USDA  to  restructure. 

The  distinguished  Presiding  Officer 
may  not  recoiled  that  bill  right  off  the 
top  of  his  head,  and  I  will  tell  him  why. 
This  bill  was  introduced  when  I  was  5 
years  old  I  do  not  even  know  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Presiding  Officer  was  born. 
It  was  back  in  1945.  I  understand  the 
distinguished  Presiding  Officer  was  2 
years  old  and  I  was  5  years  old  in  1945 
Do  you  know  what  it  was  doing?  It 
called    for    U.SDA    to    restructure.     It 


cited,  the  same  w.iy  we  do  today  al- 
most 50  years  later,  that  modifications 
were  necessary  within  the  USDA  field 
structure  to  meet  the  changing  de- 
mands of  developing  rural  commu- 
nities. 

Numerous  studies,  including  several 
conducted  by  the  administration  itself. 
have  recommended  bold  and  necessary 
structural  reform  for  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Rather  than  act 
on  these  studies,  the  administration 
puts  them  in  the  back  shelves  They  do 
nothing  but  collect  dust. 

Because  of  the  growing  gap  between 
the  needs  of  the  US  economy,  the  U.S. 
agriculture  industry  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Department 
itself,  has  become  a  tremendous  frus- 
tration to  farmers.  USDA  must  com- 
pletely reevaluate  its  design  and  mi.s- 
slon  to  help  the  American  farmer  and 
rancher  reevaluate  how  to  advance 
American  agriculture  and  agricultural 
products  in  markets  that  are  growing 
increasingly  competitive 

The  reform  commission  is  a  tool  that 
can  help  successfully  achieve  that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  legislation 
and  these  words  will  remind  not  only 
those  who  run  some  of  these  field  of- 
fices, but  those  here  in  Washington 
who  allow  them  to  continue,  that 
times  have  changed.  We  have  tele- 
phones now.  We  have  fax  machines  We 
have  cars.  People  even  fly  on  airplanes 
We  do  not  need  to  have  so  many  field 
offices.  In  some  areas  they  could  have 
the  employees  line  up  within  earshot  of 
each  other  and  holler  a  message  across 
the  State. 

We  will  give  them  the  telephones.  We 
will  give  them  the  fax  machines.  But 
we  will  not  give  them  the  OK  to  have 
four  separate  offices  and  four  separate 
fiefdoms,  all  in  one  little  town.  We  will 
not  let  them  have  offices  that  send  out 
a  check  every  10  days  or  so— checks 
that  average,  incidentally,  far  less 
than  what  it  costs  to  keep  the  office 
open.  We  could  actually  save  money  by 
putting  money  in  a  big  barrel  and  ask- 
ing people  to  come  by  and  pick  it  up 
whenever  they  want.  It  would  cost  a  lot 
less  money 

We  need  to  work  on  this  I  hope  the 
administration  will  accept  my  chal- 
lenge. Everyone  wants  to  talk  about 
how  to  save  money.  In  100  days  with 
this  one  item  alone,  we  can  save  the 
American  taxpayers  $100  million.  Back 
where  I  come  from,  that  is  not  a  had 
return  on  your  money. 


By  Mr  MO^-NIHAN: 
S.  2755.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  provide  grants  to  States 
to  provide  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistant e  to  defense-dependent  contrac- 
tors; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

INDCSTRIAL  DEFENSE  INNOVATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  Introduce  a  bill  that  will  address 
problems   facing   much    of  our  defense 


industry  as  we  begin  the  post-cold-war 
era.  Today  some  3  million  people  are 
employed  in  the  defense  industry,  and 
another  million  civilians  work  for  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Just  3  months 
ago  the  Office  of  Technology  .■\sses,s- 
ment  issued  a  report  that  estimates 
that  by  2001,  1.7  million  of  these  jobs 
may  be  lost.  .\nd  with  them  would  go 
perhaps  a  million  or  more  jobs  that 
rely  on  the  spending  power  of  defense 
employees. 

Nlany  of  these  people  will  not  find 
openings  in  other  companies  working 
on  similar  defense  contracts.  While 
their  skills  are  not  obsolete,  there  will 
simply  not  be  enough  demand  for  them, 
and  they  will  end  up  taking  lower  pay- 
ing job.s  that  do  not  make  use  of  their 
talents.  Many  companies  themselves 
are  facing  hard  times,  and  their  futures 
are  uncertain,  too. 

The  bill  I  will  introduce  today  will 
help  both  companies  and  employees, 
and  do  so  efficiently  and  riulckly.  Gov- 
ernor Cuomo  has  seen  to  it  that  the 
New  York  State  government  is  already 
working  with  New  York  defense  con- 
tractors to  find  new  markets  for  their 
products,  both  at  home  and  overseas, 
so  that  they  can  continue  in  business 
just  as  they  have  been,  or  nearly  so. 
Where  there  is  not  much  prospect  for 
new  markets.  State  programs  are  help- 
ing these  companies  develop  new  prod- 
ucts. Either  wa.v.  these  defense-depend- 
ent companies  ai'e  able  to  keep  their 
work  forces  in  place.  Governor  Cuomo 
has  developed  a  sound  approach,  and  it 
can  be  replicated  across  the  country. 
Indeed,  many  other  States  are  working 
with  their  defense  industr.y.  and  pro- 
viding us  an  important  opportunity. 

The  key  is  to  provide  assistance  as 
soon  as  possible,  before  the  Pentagon 
contracts  run  out  and  the  workers 
must  be  let  go.  Trying  to  reassemble  a 
work  force  when  a  new  pi'oduct  is  de- 
veloped 2  years  hence  will  not  be  easy, 
and  is  obviously  less  desirable  than 
keeping  the  current  one  intact.  By  pro- 
viding funds  directly  to  the  States,  this 
bill  allows  immediate  action  through 
existing  programs  that  are  already  suc- 
cessful. By  utilizing  State  programs,  it 
avoids  the  time  and  bureaucrac.v  in- 
volved in  setting  up  programs  m  one  or 
more  Federal  Agency. 

State  governments  are  quite  capable 
of  discerning  the  needs  of  their  indus- 
tries and  companies,  and  of  what  will 
help  them  most.  I  believe  we  should 
take  advantage  of  that  capability. 

This  bill  also  provides  the  States 
with  funds  to  award  to  companies  for 
worker  retraining  programs  which  pro- 
vide the  industrially  literate  work 
force  necessary  to  manufacture  new- 
products  and  compete  in  new  markets. 
Again,  existing  State  programs  are 
doing  this  now.  enabling  companies  to 
keep  their  employees  on  the  job,  and 
sparing  the  employees  from  the  disrup- 
tion of  losing  their  jobs,  then  going 
through     a     retraining     program,     and 


then   looking  for  work,   pei'haps   in  an 
entirely  new  field. 

Mr.  President,  our  defense  contrac- 
tors have  the  potential  to  prosper  in 
the  coming  years,  but  they  must  adapt 
to  the  changing  market.  I  believe  this 
bill  provides  the  most  timely  means  of 
helping  them,  and  that  is  the  key  to 
its,  and  their,  success.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

S.  2753 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  iv 
Congress  assembled. 
SKCTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  --^Lt  may  be  cited  .as  the  "IndusLrial 
Defense  Innovation  .^ct  of  1992". 
SEC.  2.  DEFLMTIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  followini? 
definitions  apply: 

111  Dkkense-dependent  contractor.— The 
term  ■defense-dependent  contractor"  means 
a  business  that,  in  at  least  2  years  out  of  the 
7-year  period  endms  on  the  date  of  the  award 
of  technical  or  financial  assistance  under 
section  5.  has  received  at  least  50  percent  of 
its  gross  income  from  contracts  or  sub- 
contracts to  provide  defense  material  or 
services  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(2i  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(3i  State.— The  term  "State"  means  each 
of  the  several  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. American  Samoa,  the  Federated  States 
of  Micronesia.  Guam,  the  Republic  of  the 
Marshall  Islands,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Palau.  and  the  Virgin 
Islands 
SEC.  3.  ALTHORIZATION  OK  APPROPRIATIO.NS. 

lai  I.N  Ge.neral.— There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  .vears  1993.  1994.  and 
1995  not  more  than  Jl  .000.000.000  to  carry  out 
this  Act. 

lb)  AVAii.ABiLrrv.- -Am.ounts  appropriated 
under  subsection  lai  shall  remain  available 
until  expended 

SEC.  4.  ALL(K"ATION  OF  GRA.NTS. 

From  amounts  appropriated  under  section 
3  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  al- 
locate such  amount  for  grants  to  States 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  section  5  as 
follows; 

1 1 '  50  percent  in  the  ratio  which  the  popu- 
lation of  each  State  bears  to  the  total  popu- 
lation of  all  the  States,  as  shown  by  the  lat- 
est available  Federal  census:  and 

'2)  50  percent  in  the  ratio  which  the  dollar 
amount  of  defense  procurement  contracts 
awarded  m  each  State  for  fiscal  .year  1991 
bears  to  the  total  dollar  amount  of  defense 
procurement  contracts  awarded  in  all  the 
St.ates  for  fiscal  year  1991.  as  determined  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
SEC.  5.  APPUCATION. 

(ai  I.N  General.— To  receive  a  grant  in  a 
fiscal  year  under  section  4.  a  State  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  prior  to  such  fiscal  year 
an  application  in  such  form  and  containing 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire, including,  but  not  limited  to— 

il)  the  certifications  required  under  sub- 
section (b); 

(2>  identification  of  the  impact  of  defense 
cuts  on  the  State,  recions  within  the  State. 
and  particular  comm.unities: 

'3/  need  for  services  amonp  defense  firmis: 


i4i  State  and  local  efforts  to  address  needs. 

:5;  overall  strategic  plan  for  carrymp  out  a 
comprehensive  assistance  program:  and 

i6i  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  State  will  use  amounts  from 
a  grant  only  for  the  eligible  activities  under 
section  6. 

ibi  Certifications.— The  State  shall  cer- 
tify to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
that— 

(li  the  State  will  provide  funds  from  its 
revenues  in  an  amount  equal  to  SI  for  every 
$10  of  Federal  funds  from  such  grant  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  defense-dependent  contractors: 

i2)  the  State  will  maintain  its  aggregate 
expenditures  from,  all  other  sources  for  pro- 
grams which  provide  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  defense-dependent  contractors 
at  or  above  the  average  level  of  such  expend- 
itures in  the  2  fiscal  years  preceding  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act: 

(3 1  the  State  will  require  each  defense-de- 
pendent contractor  receiving  financial  as- 
sistance under  section  6  to  provide  funds  in 
an  amount  equal  to  and  not  less  than  Si  for 
every  SI  of  funds  provided  to  the  contractor 
in  those  cases  where  the  State  provides  di- 
rect financial  assistance  under  such  section 
for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  such  funds; 
and 

(4)  the  State  will  submit  to  the  Secretary 
a  report  describing  the  use  of  such  grant,  in- 
cluding— 

(A)  the  number  of  defense-dependent  con- 
tractors which  received  technical  or  finan- 
cial assistance  from  such  grant:  and 

iBi  any  other  information  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  appropriate. 
SEC.  6.  EUGIBLE  ACTrVlTIES. 

<a)  Ln  General— a  State  shall  use 
amounts  from  a  grant  under  section  4  only  to 
provide  technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
defense-dependent  contractors  doing  busi- 
ness in  such  State  in  accordance  with  the  al- 
location requirements  under  subsection  (b). 

lb)  State  Allocation— The  State  will  al- 
locate amounts  received  from  a  grant  under 
section  4  in  accordance  with  the  following 
requirements: 

1 1 1  40  percent  of  amounts  received  from  the 
grant  will  be  reserved  by  the  State  to  pro- 
vide technical  and  financial  assistance  to  de- 
fense-dependent contractors  to  make  quality 
and  productivity  improvements  and  expand 
markets  through  various  activities,  includ- 
ing— 

I  A)  developing  and  carrying  out  strategic 
planning  for  diversification  into  commercial 
markets  and  industrial  modernization: 

iBi  developing  and  carrying  out  advanced 
manufacturing  processes,  practices  and  tech- 
niques, and  best  commercial  practices,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  assistance  to  re- 
design, refit  and  preserve  production  lines  or 
capabilities  which  use  manufacturing  tech- 
nologies that  have  critical  defense  applica- 
tions: 

iC)  transferring  advanced  manufacturing 
technologies  and  best  com.mercial  practices: 

iDi  assessing  export  potential  and  under 
taking  export  m.arketmg  programs: 

lEi  identifying  civilian  markets  and  devel- 
oping commercial  marketing  expertise: 

iFi  sporting  manufacturing  extension  serv- 
ices. 

(G)  fostering  supplier  networks  and  other 
forms  of  collaboration  amiong  businesses  to 
improve  competitiveness: 

iHi  assistance  in  developing  new  products 
and  technologies  and  adapting  existing  prod- 
ucts and  technologies  for  commercial  use. 
including  support  for  State  small  business 
innovation    research    programs    and    entre- 
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preneurUl  Inltiallves  and  ventures  to  de- 
velop new  commercial  uses  from  defense 
technolotfies: 

(I I  market  expansion  assistance.  IncladlnK 
support  for  export  trade,  and  procurement 
assistance  centers  that  are  recognued  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

(Ji  strategic  financing  assistance  for  ex- 
port, new  product  development,  the  commer- 
cialization of  new  technologies,  and  working 
capital  reburied  for  diversification,  and 

(Ki    planning    development    and   design    of 
projects  for  new  commercial  uses  in  critical 
technology  areas  such  as  high  speed  trans- 
portation   technology,    digital    communlca 
tlons.  and  optical  electronics;  and 

(2i  60  percent  of  amounts  received  from  the 
grant  will  he  reserved  hy  the  Slate  to  pro- 
vide technical  and  financial  assistance  to  de- 
fense-dependent contracujrs  to  undertake 
human  resource  development  initiatives  es- 
sential for  Industrial  moUerniiatlon  and  the 
fulfillment  of  improved  competitiveness 
strategies,  including  — 

(Ai  developing  and  carrying  out  high  per- 
formance workplace  systems  and  employee 
Involvement  and  participative  management 
systems  to 

(1)  reduce  overspeciallzatlon. 

(Ill  foster  flexible  work  organization; 

(111)  increase  teamwork  among  workers 
across  functional  work  units;  and 

(Iv)  expand  employees'  roles  as  partners 
with  management  in  planning  and  managing 
change. 

(Bi  developing  and  carrying  out  company 
and  Industry-specific  training  for  workers  re- 
quired for  the  introduction  of  advanced  man- 
ufacturing technologies  and  other  industrial 
modernization  Initiatives; 

(Ci  developing  and  carrying  out  work  force 
literacy  programs  for  Industrial  moderniza- 
tion; and 

(D»  developing  and  carrying  out  programs 
to  encourage  employee  ownership. 

SEC.  7.  REPORT. 

Not  later  than  .January  1.  1996.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
containing 

(1)  a  compilation  of  the  information  con- 
tained In  the  State  reports  received, by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  section  5(bu4).  and 

(2i  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
grant  program.* 


By  Mr  THURMOND: 
S.  2758  A  bill  to  authorize  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  pa.v  State  and 
local  property  taxes  on  forfeited  real 
propert.y;  to  the  Committee  on  the  .Ju- 
diciary 

PHOI'KHTY  T.\XE8  ON  FORKErrED  RKAl. 
PROPEHTY 

Mr  im KMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  bill  that  is 
desperately  needed  and  widely  sup- 
ported throughout  the  country.  This 
bill  will  permit  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  pay  State  and  local  taxes  on 
real  properties  forfeited  under  Federal 
asset  forfeiture  laws  The  Courts  have 
held  that,  under  the  supremacy  clause, 
the  United  States  is  not  required  to 
pay  State  and  local  taxes  without  clear 
and  express  statutory  authority  to  do 
so.  Currently,  there  is  no  such  author- 
ity for  the  Justice  Department  to  pay 
these  taxes  on  forfeited  real  property. 

Under  the  Justice  Department's  asset 
forfeiture  program,  real  properties  that 
are  forfeited  rerjuire   that  no  taxes  be 


paid  from  the  time  of  the  orifcinal  pur- 
chase of  the  forfeited  property.  This 
even  sometimes  requires  State  and 
local  jurisdictions  to  pay  back  pre- 
viously collected  taxes.  This  is  burden- 
some on  State  and  local  taxing  au- 
thorities, provokes  needless  litigation 
between  the  United  States  and  State 
and  local  governments,  and  com- 
plicates the  marketing  of  forfeited 
property. 

Mr  President,  the  Department  of 
Justice's  Executive  Office  for  Asset 
Forfeiture  has  worked  tirelessly  to  en- 
sure that  the  Federal  asset  forfeiture 
law  IS  applied  fairly,  objectively,  and 
efficiently  as  possible.  The  Department 
of  Justice  has  no  interest  in  putting 
any  undo  or  needless  hardships  on 
State  and  local  governments  through 
the  nonpayment  of  tax  liens. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Cary  Copeland. 
Director  and  Chief  Counsel  for  the  Ex 
ecutive  Office  for  Asset  Forfeiture, 
supports  this  legislation  I  know  some 
have  expressed  concerns  over  the  effect 
the  enactment  of  this  hill  might  have 
on  ponding  forfeiture  cases.  I  am  more 
than  willing  to  address  these  concerns. 

I  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be. 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  Federal  asset 
forfeiture  law.  The  United  States  has 
used  civil  asset  forfeiture  to  fight 
crime  successfully  for  many  years.  It  is 
clearly  constitutional  However,  only 
recently  we  started  using  asset  forfeit- 
ure on  a  large  scale  in  our  efforts  in 
fighting  the  drug  war  In  this  short 
time  it  has  proven  to  be  ver.v  successful 
in  recovering  the  assets  of  drug  king- 
pins and  traffickers. 

Federal  forfeiture  law  is  a  very  im- 
portant weapon  for  law  enforcement  to 
use  in  fighting  to  keep  illicit  drugs  off 
our  streets  and  out  of  our  children  s 
hands.  This  proposal  will  allow  law  en- 
forcement to  continue  their  excellent 
work  while  furthering  the  interest  of 
States  and  local  governments.  It  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  States,  and  law  enforcement 
that  this  measure  be  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S  2758 

Be  II  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  i'nited  States  of  America  in 
Conqress  asse^nbled, 

■Section  524  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended— 

(11  by  redesignating  subsection  (cHlxHi  to 
be  subsection  (c  n  I  ii  1 1;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  a  new  subsection  (cKlKHi 
as  follows. 

■iHi  the  payment  of  State  and  local  prop- 
erty taxes  on  forfeited  real  property  that  ac- 
crued between  the  date  of  the  violation  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  forfeiture  and  the  date  of  the 
forfeiture  order,  and". 


By    Mr     GORE   (for    himself.    Mh 
MIKULSKI.       Mr.       Lk.\HY.       Mr 


Kkrry.  Mr  WoKKORlt.  Mr 
Cran.ston.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr  Sarbanks.  Mr  Moynihan. 
Mr  Kohl.  Mr  Kennedy.  Mr. 
WiRTH.     Mr      Lieherman.     Mr. 

INOI'VE,  Mr  .S.ANEoHD.  Mr, 
.■\KAKA.  ana  Mr  RoCKEKELI.ER  r 
S.J  Rf.s  308  Joint  resolution  adopt- 
ing certain  principles  on  general  rights 
and  obligations  with  respect  to  the  en- 
vironment, to  be  known  as  the  "Earth 
Charter",  and  urging  the  UN.  Con- 
ference on  Environment  and  Develop- 
ment, meeting  in  June  1992.  to  adopt 
the  same;  to  the  Committee  un  Foreign 
Relations. 

EARTH  CHARTER  RESOLCTIOS 

Mr  GORE  Mr  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  take  the  floor  this  morning 
with  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  MlKULSKl],  because  the 
two  of  us  are  introducing  a  Senate 
joint  resolution  entitled  the  Earth 
Charter  resolution 

Mr.  President,  the  joint  resolution  is 
also  cosponsored  by  the  majority  lead- 
er. Senator  Mitchell,  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  Mr.  Wirth.  who  has 
been  an  active  partner  to  me  in  all 
these  matters:  also  by  Senator  Leahy'. 
Senator  John  Kerry,  Senator 
VVofeorI).  Senator  Cranston.  Senator 
Simon,  Senator  DuDii.  Scn.itor  Ada.ms. 
.Senator  SarbaNEs.  .Senator  MOVNIHAN. 
Senator  Kohl,  Senator  Kennedy.  Sen- 
ator LiEBERMAN.  Senator  Inoi'ye.  Sen- 
ator Sanford.  and  Senator  Akaka. 
Others  who  wish  to  cosponsor  the 
Earth  Charter  resolution,  who  would 
like  to  be  original  cosponsors  of  it. 
should  contact  either  Senator  MlKl'L- 
SKI  or  me  or  our  offices  today. 

The  hopes  and  visions  of  the  world 
community  of  what  will  be  accom- 
plished at  the  Earth  summit  in  Rio 
next  month  have  been  drastically  di- 
minished Yes.  President  Bush  is  now 
going  to  attend  the  Earth  summit,  but 
the  price  he  extracted  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  and,  indeed,  from  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  is  quite  high 
He  insisted  that  all  meaning  be  drained 
out  of  the  treaties  that  are  supposed  to 
be  signed  at  Rio. 

Two  years  ago  preparations  for  this 
event  were  undertaken  with  the  hope 
that  the  communit.y  of  nations  would 
join  together  in  global  partnership  to 
ensure  sustainable  development  for  all 
and  to  ensure  the  continuity  and  qual- 
ity of  life  now  and  for  future  genera- 
tions. It  was  intended  that  the  nations 
gathering  at  the  Earth  summit  would 
signal  their  resolve  by  concluding  sev- 
eral legal  documents: 

First,  a  binding  and  meaningful  con- 
vention to  stabilize  and  ultimately  re- 
duce emissions  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
other  greenhouse  gases 

Second,  a  lunding  and  meaningful 
convention  or  treaty  to  ensure  the  sus- 
tainable management  of  all  forests. 
That  means  those  in  the  northern 
Hemisphere  as  well  as  those  in  the 
.Southern  Hemisphere. 


Third,  a  bold  agenda.  Agenda  21.  that 
would  chart  the  course  toward  develop- 
ment and  economic  productivity  ac- 
cording to  a  pattern  that  is  non- 
destructive of  the  natural  resource 
baise. 

Fourth,  a  strong  convention  or  trea- 
ty to  protect  the  biodiversity  that  we 
are  increasingly  realizing  is  critical  to 
human  health  and  welfare  as  well  as 
being  valuable  in  its  own  right. 

And.  finally,  and  perhaps  most  im- 
portantly, fifth,  an  Earth  charter.  This 
was  intended  to  be  a  proclamation 
from  the  highest  levels  of  government, 
heads  of  .State,  that  they  recognize 
that  nations  and  people  share  a  com- 
mon goal  to  promote  environmentally 
sound,  sustainable  development  for  all. 
and  that  they  resolve  to  attain  this 
goal  by  reforming  policies  at  home  and 
by  working  with  other  nations  in  a 
spirit  of  good  faith  and  global  partnei-- 
ship. 

In  other  nations,  thei'e  ma.v  be  the 
unquestioned  assumption  that  the  head 
of  State  is  preeminent  in  the  scheme  of 
governance  for  that  country.  That  is 
not  the  case  in  our  country.  We  have 
three  coequal  branches  of  government, 
and  if  the  Executive  fails  in  the  chal- 
lenge of  leadership,  then  the  legislative 
branch  also  .speak!>  for  the  American 
people. 

We  are  now  confronted  m  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  government  with  an  ab- 
dication of  leadership  on  the  part  of 
President  Bush.  So  how  should  we  re- 
spond'' First  of  all.  with  an  assessment 
of  what  has  occurred  on  the  road  to 
Rio.  Apparently  President  Bush  meant 
what  he  said  in  an  interview  earlier 
this  year  when  he  informed  the  coun- 
try that  he  would  do  absolutely  any- 
thing to  be  reelected.  The  ■environ- 
mental President"  became,  in  the 
words  of  a  recent  editorial — a  goal  sub- 
ordinated to  the  wish  to  be  the  re- 
elected President^ — the  "I'll  do  any- 
thing to  get  reelected"  President, 

In  any  event,  the  attitude  has  had  a 
devastating  impact  on  the  preparation 
for  the  ?2arth  summit.  Let  me  briefly 
list  them. 

We  now  have  a  climate  change  treaty 
that  is  deprived  of  any  commitments 
whatsoever.  It  has  the  nice  language  in 
it.  and  it  is  better  to  have  even  a  mean- 
ingless treaty  than  to  have  a  bitter  and 
divisive  shouting  match  at  Rio.  just  as 
it  is  better  for  the  President  to  go  than 
to  stay  at  home.  But  it  is  unfortunate 
in  the  climate  change  negotiation  that 
President  Bush  confronted  the  rest  of 
the  world  with  the  choice  of  failure  and 
catastrophe.  Given  that  choice,  mere 
failure  was  the  preferable  option  be- 
cause It  does  the  least  damage  to  the 
efforts  to  get  a  climate  change  treaty 
that  actually  does  something  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Second,  what  about  the  biodiversity 
treaty'!'  Vice  President  QfAVLE  has  a 
problem  with  that  one.  and  he  has  now 
objected,  in  very  strong  terms,  and  we 


have  learned  that  the  negotiation  un- 
derway in  Nairobi  right  now  is  in  a 
state  of  uproar  because  every  other  na- 
tion in  the  world  is  listening  to  the  ob- 
jections from  the  Bush-Quayle  admin- 
istration negotiators  on  idelogical 
points  that  industry  has  urged  them  to 
raise.  And  it  looks  now  as  if  we  may 
not  have  a  biodiversity  treaty  at  all. 

Third,  what  about  Agenda  21?  It  has 
not  been  agreed  to  yet.  It  is  incom- 
plete, and  those  portions  of  it  that  are 
going  to  be  contained  are  so  watered 
down  that  they  barely  resemble  the 
earlier  versions.  Maybe  they  will  get 
agreements  at  Rio  on  Agenda  21.  I  hope 
so. 

Fourth,  what  about  the  forest  con- 
vention'' The  administration  said  it 
wanted  that  convention  to  apply  only 
to  tropical  forests,  not  to  forests  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  Their  policy  is 
to  have  a  taxpayer  subsidy  of  the  clear- 
cutting  of  areas  in  our  national  forests. 
We  sell  500-year-old  trees  for  the  price 
of  a  cheeseburger  and  force  the  tax- 
payer to  subsidize  this  whole  enter- 
prise. It  is  completely  unsustainable 
The  Forest  Service  supervisors  have 
told  the  public.  "This  is  crazy.  We  are 
supposed  to  be  stewards  of  the  national 
forests.  We  are  watching  them  being 
ripped  apart.  We  ought  to  stop  this." 
The  supervisors  who  say  that  are  pun- 
ished for  speaking  out  in  behalf  of  the 
forests.  So  there  is  no  forest  conven- 
tion. 

Finally,  what  about  the  Earth  Char- 
ter? Unfortunately,  the  chances  that 
this  document  will  be  signed  in  Rio  are 
remote  indeed.  Again,  one  of  the  major 
reasons  that  progress  toward  conclud- 
ing the  Earth  Charter  hit  rough  waters 
was  the  opposition  of  the  Bush  admin- 
istration. According  to  their  nego- 
tiatoi's.  the  phrase  '■sustainable  devel- 
opment" is  not  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  warrant  the  signing  of  a  char- 
ter which  is  a  broad  statem.ent  of  envi- 
ronmental rights  and  principles. 

So.  the  substantive  agreements  that 
will  be  signed  at  Rio  fall  far  short  of 
our  original  hopes  and  anticipations. 
That  is  why  it  is  critically  important 
that  we  see  Rio  as  only  the  first  step  in 
an  enduring  process,  and  that  is  why 
Senator  MiKfLSKi  and  I  have  come  to 
the  floor  this  morning  to  join  with  our 
other  colleagues  who  are  cosponsoring 
this  initiative  to  have  the  Earth  Char- 
ter passed  by  the  legislative  branch  of 
government  and  sent  to  the  President 
for  his  signature. 

Much  as  the  Universal  Declaration 
on  Human  Rights  set  out  the  rights 
and  principles  that  are  intended  to 
guarantee  the  humane  and  equitable 
treatment  of  all  people,  the  rights  and 
principles  that  are  set  out  in  the  Earth 
Charter  will  unite  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  a  commitment  to  establish 
and  respect  the  basic  rights  related  to 
the  environment. 

The  17  principles  of  the  Earth  Char- 
ter expressed  in  this  resolution  are  in- 


cluded in  full  in  the  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion. Let  me  refer  to  them  just  briefly. 

First,  they  recognize  the  integral 
connection  between  environmental 
protection  and  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment: 

Second,  that  nations  and  people 
share  a  responsibility  to  promote  sus- 
tainable development: 

Third,  that  respect  for  human  rights 
is  fundamental: 

Fourth,  that  all  people  share  in  the 
benefits  of  a  clean  environment  and  re- 
sponsible development  and  that  all 
people  have  a  responsibility  to  preserve 
those  benefits  for  future  generations; 

Fifth,  that  nations  can  exploit  their 
own  natural  resources  but  are  respon- 
sible for  ensuring  that  their  activities 
do  not  damage  the  environment  of 
other  nations: 

Sixth,  that  lack  of  full  scientific  cer- 
tainty should  not  alone  postpone  pre- 
ventive or  precautionary  action: 

Seventh,  that  all  people  at  every 
level — local,  national,  regional,  and 
international — should  cooperate  to- 
ward these  ends  in  good  faith: 

Eighth,  that  nations  should  consider 
the  special  situation  and  needs  of  de- 
veloping countries  in  achieving  sus- 
tainable development  and  provide  ap- 
propriate assistance: 

Ninth,  that  environment  and  devel- 
opment objectives  and  policies  should 
be  integrated  with  economic  and  trade 
policy: 

Tenth,  that  a  commitment  to  peace 
and  security  for  all  nations  and  people 
is  fundamental  to  achieving  sustain- 
able development; 

Eleventh,  that  nations  and  people 
should  work  to  eliminate  or  reduce 
harmful  patterns  of  reduction  and  con- 
sumption; 

Twelfth,  that  sustainable  develop- 
ment depends  on  a  world  public  that  is 
educated,  literate,  and  well  informed. 

Thirteenth,  that  open  and  free  mar- 
kets are  fundamental: 

Fourteenth,  that  polluters  should 
bear  the  costs  of  pollution  prevention 
and  control  measures  introduced  by 
public  authorities,  and  that  miarkets 
should  reflect  full  economic  accounting 
of  environmental  costs  and  benefits: 

Fifteenth,  that  democratic  laws,  in- 
stitutions and  procedures  are  essential: 

Sixteenth,  that  all  nations  and  all 
people  should  make  the  elimination  of 
poverty  an  essential  task  in  their  ef- 
forts to  achieve  sustainable  develop- 
ment: 

Seventeenth,  that  sustainable  devel- 
opment requires  technological  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  developing  coun- 
tries, and  those  nations  with  adequate 
means  should  take  steps  cooperatively 
to  provide  such  assistance  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

In  conclusion.  Senator  Mikulski  and 
I  believe  that  a  real  commitment  to 
achieving  sustainable  patterns  of  de- 
velopment is  needed  now  and  at  the 
highest     levels     of    Government.     The 
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adoption  In  this  body  of  the  Eiarth 
Charter  is  essential  The  adoption  of 
the  Earth  Charter  by  the  nations  at- 
tending the  Earth  summit,  whether  In 
Rio.  or  as  the  first  post-Rio  objective, 
would  be  a  si(?nificant  milestone  to- 
ward that  end.  The  principles  and  ob- 
jectives expressed  in  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion are  of  vital  importance  to  the  fu- 
ture of  this  country  and  the  health  and 
vitality  of  our  country 

I  ask  our  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisles  to  consider  supporting  this 
joint  resolution. 

Mr  President.  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  RECUHD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 

S.J    Rks   308 

Whereas  the  Earth  is  a  d.vnamlc  but  fragile 
whole  in  which  all  ecosystems  are  inter- 
depenJeni. 

Whereas  the  United  States  recoiacnizes  the 
scale,  depth,  and  pace  of  human-induced 
changes  to  the  environment  and  in  deter- 
mined to  Increase  human  underHtandini?  of 
those  changes  and  the  capacity  for  uniicipat- 
\nx.  responding,  and  adapting  to  them,  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  recognizes  the 
mutual  Interdependence  of  all  nations  and 
peoples  and  the  need  for  communities  to  live 
together  In  balance  with  the  environment  to 
ensure  sustainable  development  for  all  and 
the  continuity  and  quality  of  llfi-  now  and 
for  future  generations    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  uf  Hcp- 
rexentattves  of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assemhicd.  That  the  Congress  hereby 
fit  adopts  the  following  principles  on  general 
rights  and  obligations  with  respect  to  the  en- 
vironment, to  be  known  as  the  "Earth  Char- 
ter", and  (2 1  urges  the  nations  participating 
In  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Development  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  June  1992  to  adopt  the  same  rights  and  ob- 
ligations as  a  separate  and  free  standing 
Eiarth  Charter: 

PHiNcin.E  1.  -Environmental  protection 
and  economic  and  social  development  ulti- 
mately cannot  be  achieved  at  the  expense  of 
each  other.  Environment  and  development 
goals  should  be  pursued  simultaneously,  in 
an  integrated  fashion. 

Principle  2.  — Nations  and  people  share  a 
common  goal  to  promote  environmentally 
sound,  sustainable  development  for  all.  They 
should  seek  to  attain  this  goal  by  individual 
and  collective  action,  contributing  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  respective  responsibil- 
ities and  capacities  with  high  special  regard 
for  the  needs  of  economically  disadvantaged 
nations  and  people. 

Phi.vcif'I.e  3.— Respect  for  human  rights  Is 
fundamental  to  sustainable  development,  in 
particular  the  rights  to— 

I  A)  associate  with  others  and  freely  ex- 
press views: 

(B)  publish  and  distribute  information: 

(Ci  participate  in  public  debates,  and 

(Di  have  fair  and  effective  access  to  legal 
and  administrative  redress  and  remedy  of 
grievances. 

Principle  4.  -All  people  should  share  in 
the  benefits  of  a  clean  environment  and  re- 
sponsible economic  and  social  development. 
Including  the  sustainable  management  of 
natural  resources,  and  recognize  the  need  to 
preserve  those  benefits  for  future  genera- 
tions. 


Principle  5  Nations  have  the  sovereign 
right  to  exploit  their  own  natural  resources 
but  bear  the  responsibility  to  ensure  that  ac- 
tivities within  their  jurisdiction  or  control 
do  not  cause  damage  ut  the  envlrimment  of 
other  nations  or  of  areas  beyond  the  limits 
of  national  jurisdiction. 

Pri.ncplk  6  -Nations  should  adopt  pre- 
cautionary and  preventive  approaches  when 
planning  and  undertaking  activities.  In  order 
to  anticipate,  prevent  and  attack  the  causes 
of  environmental  degradation.  Lack  of  full 
scientific  certainty  should  not  be  a  reason  In 
Itself  for  postponing  effective  measures  to 
prevent  environmental  degradation. 

PRiNcn'i.E  7  —All  people  should  cooperate 
in  good  faith  and  in  a  spirit  of  global  part- 
nership at  the  local,  national,  regional  and 
international  levels  to  achieve  sustainable 
development.  In  cases  of  environmental 
emergency,  nations  should  provide  each 
other  with  timely  notification  and  assist- 
ance 

Principle  8.— Nations  should  consider  the 
special  situation  and  needs  of  developing 
countries  in  achieving  sustainable  develop- 
ment and  provide  appropriate  assistance. 

Principle  9  -Environment  and  develop- 
ment objectives  and  policies  should  l>e  inte- 
grated with  economic  and  trade  policies,  in- 
cluding through  appropriate  harmonization 
of  the  international  regimes  for  inter- 
national trade  and  environmental  protec- 
tion 

Principle  10  -A  commitment  to  peace  and 
security  for  all  nations  and  people  is  fun- 
damental to  the  achievement  of  sustainable 
development. 

Principle  11.— Nations  and  people  should 
seek  to  eliminate  or  reduce  unsustainable 
patterns  of  production  and  consumption 

PkinciF'LE  12  -Sustainable  development  Is 
dependent  on  a  world  public  that  is  educated, 
literate,  and  well-informed.  Individuals, 
groups  and  organizations  should  have  access 
to  information  relevant  to  environment  and 
development,  held  by  national  authorities. 
Including  information  on  products  and  ac- 
tivities which  have  or  are  likely  to  have  sig- 
nificant Impact  on  the  environment,  infor- 
mation on  hazardous  materials  and  activi- 
ties in  their  communities,  information  on 
environmental  monitoring  and  information 
on  environmental  protection  measures  un- 
dertaken. 

Prlnciple  13.— Open  and  free  markets  at 
the  national,  regional  and  international  lev- 
els are  fundamental  to  the  achievement  of 
sustainable  development.  Markets  should  re- 
flect full  economic  accounting  of  environ- 
mental costs  and  benefits  and  market  forces 
and  mechanisms,  and  other  economic  instru- 
ments should  be  harnessed  to  achieve  sus- 
tainable development  goals. 

Principle  14— Polluters  should  bear  the 
costs  of  carrying  out  pollution  prevention 
and  control  measures  introduced  by  public 
authorities.  These  costs  should  be  reflected 
in  the  cost  of  goods  and  services  that  cause 
pollution  In  production  andor  consumption 
to  encourage  rational  use  of  scarce  environ- 
mental resources  and  to  avoid  distortion  in 
international  trade  and  investment.  Markets 
should  reflect  full  economic  accounting  of 
environmental  costs  and  benefits. 

Principle  15.— Democratic  laws,  institu- 
tions and  procedures  are  essential  to  the 
achievement  of  sustainable  development.  Na- 
tions should  establish  open  and  democratic 
forms  of  decisionmaking  affecting  economic 
and  social  development  and  environmental 
protection,  and  facilitate  the  broad  partici- 
pation of  individuals,  groups  and  organiza- 
tions  In   that  decisionmaking.    Individuals. 


groups  and  organizations  with  a  cognizable 
legal  Interest  should  have  access  to  judicial 
and  administrative  procedures  for  redress 
and  remedy  of  wrongful  actions  effecting  en- 
vironment and  development. 

Principle  16  In  addition  to  its  corrosive 
affects  on  social  and  economic  well-being 
and  development,  poverty  Is  a  major  contrib- 
utor to  environmental  degradation  All  na- 
tions and  all  people  should  make  the  elimi- 
nation of  poverty  an  essential  task  of  their 
efforts  to  achieve  sustainable  development. 

Principle  17, -The  achievement  of  susuin- 
able  development  requires  technological  and 
financial  assistance  to  developing  countries, 
and  those  nations  with  adequate  means 
should  take  steps  to  provide  such  assistance 
as  may  be  appropriate 

Mb.  MIKULSKI  Mr  President.  I.  too. 
rise  today  to  introduce  the  joint  reso- 
lution affirming  the  principles  of  the 
Earth  Charter  to  be  considered  by  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  esteemed 
colleague,  Senator  Gore  of  Tennessee, 
who  is  really  an  outstanding  inter- 
national leader  on  the  environment 
and  has  continued  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  the  environment  for  many 
yeai-s. 

Senator  Gore  recently  conducted  a 
multiday  seminar  here  on  the  theo- 
logical underpinnings  of  the  concept  of 
preservation  of  the  environment.  Sen- 
ator Gore  has  also  taken  specific  and 
immediate  and  realizable  actions  in 
the  area  of  legislation  to  preserve  the 
environment,  and  today  he  and  I  join 
to  introduce  a  joint  resolution  affirm- 
ing the  principles  of  the  E^rth  Chartei-. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  introduce  this 
joint  resolution  as  a  point  of  national 
honor.  I  do  not  want  140  nations  of  the 
world  to  gather  and  look  at  the  United 
States  and  thin-k  that  we  have  no  clear 
position  on  affirming  the  principles  to 
preserve  this  planet,  and  at  the  same 
time,  promote  economic  growth  world- 
wide. It  requires  national  honor  that 
somewhere  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  its  political  leadership, 
there  is  a  cadre  of  people  who  will 
stand  up  and  provide  the  leadership 
that  joins  with  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  affirm  these  principles. 

The  purpose  of  this  joint  resolution 
is  to  send  a  clear  message  to  the  world 
community  that  the  United  States  of 
America  is  united  and  committed  to 
saving  our  environment  and  to  urge 
other  countries  to  make  that  same 
commitment. 

In  a  conversation  with  Father  Tom 
Berry,  an  ecotheologian  who  was  at  the 
meeting  organized  by  Senator  Gore. 
Father  Berry  said  to  me,  "Senator  M;- 
kulski.  we  have  to  be  tireless  in  our 
pursuit  to  preserve  this  planet  Earth. 
because  remember  this:  The  planet 
Earth  can  get  along  without  people. 
but  people  cannot  get  along  without 
the  planet  Earth  "  Therefore,  we  need 
to  affirm  those  principles  to  preserve 
this  environment 

It  is  possible.  I  do  believe,  to  develop 
our  nations  in  a  responsible  way.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  possible  for  people  to  build. 


live,  and  work  and  still  protect  the  en- 
vironment. I  believe  that  we  can  invent 
the  policies  and  the  technologies  nec- 
essary to  do  that.  But  we  cannot  invent 
an  attitude,  unless  we  have  guiding 
principles,  and  that  is  the  point  of  the 
Earth  Charter.  These  are  principles 
that  the  United  States  of  America  and 
other  countries  in  the  world  should  be 
able  to  agree  to.  and  not  onlj-  agree  to. 
but  to  live  by  them.  The  Earth  Charter 
is  simply  a  resolution  of  principles, 
simple,  sound,  and  essential.  This  is 
what  they  say: 

That  sustainable  development  is  im- 
portant for  every  country:  that  con- 
cern for  the  environment  should  be 
part  of  our  economic  decisionmaking: 
and  that  we  must  preserve  this  planet 
for  the  next  generation. 

By  evaluating  these  principles  into  a 
freestanding  Earth  Charter,  we  make  a 
statement  of  commitment  which  says 
we  are  all  in  this  together,  and  that  we 
all  have  tfj  solve  global  environmental 
problems  together.  We  have  come  to- 
gether on  other  issues  in  the  past. 
When  the  United  Nations  was  formed. 
people  of  the  world  gathered,  and  in 
December  1948.  48  countries  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and  for 
the  first  time  the  world  said  that  not 
onl.v  are  all  men  created  equal,  but  all 
women  are  created  equal.  And  we  band- 
ed together  to  make  sure  we  all  fol- 
lowed the  principles  of  human  rights 
and  humane  treatment  of  all  people, 
and  the  advocacy  of  democracy  around 
the  world.  A  signature  on  the  dotted 
line  to  the  principles  of  the  Earth 
Charter  are  also  a  statement  of  respon- 
sibility 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  just  those 
heads  of  State  that  will  be  attending 
the  Eai'th  summit  who  are  responsible 
to  the  adherence  of  these  principles. 
We  need  to  turn  to  the  private  sector. 
and  we  need  to  turn  to  ordinary  people 
as  a  way  to  do  this.  Every  day.  as  indi- 
viduals, we  all  carry  with  us  the  re- 
sponsibility of  convening  our  own 
Earth  summit,  whether  it  is  in  our  fac- 
tories, whether  it  is  in  our  corpora- 
tions, or  whether  it  is  in  our  commu- 
nities. We  have  the  responsibility  to 
use  less  energy  by  turning  off  the 
lights,  by  making  sure  we  recycle 
newspapers;  and  we  have  a  responsibil- 
ity in  the  private  sector  and  in  the 
Government,  as  well,  to  develop  new 
technologies  to  prevent  pollution  and 
to  clean  it  up.  That  is  what  we  have. 

We  have  to  come  together  as  a  coun- 
try, too.  For  example,  preserving  the 
beauty  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  m  my 
own  State  is  not  just  an  American  re- 
sponsibility or  a  responsibility  of  the 
watermen  who  live  off  the  sea:  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  other  States  and  other 
regions  in  our  country.  We  have  be- 
come technically  advanced,  and  we  are 
realizing  that  what  is  done  upstream 
does  not  just  affect  the  area  around  the 
outflow,  but  areas  miles  away.  We 
know  that  pollution  that  comes  out  of 


a  smokestack  in  one  area  could  affect 
the  water  supply  of  another  area.  The 
responsibility  does  not  stop  when  we 
reach  our  borders.  Pollution  knows  no 
boundaries,  and  no  one  stops  water  pol- 
lution at  the  border  and  checks  its 
passport.  Air  pollution  does  not  have 
to  pass  through  customs.  So.  therefore. 
It  IS  not  only  the  laws  of  one  commu- 
nity. It  has  to  be  the  laws  of  all  com- 
munities. 

Mr.  President,  the  playing  field  Is 
getting  smaller,  but  to  take  respon- 
sibility is  getting  bigger.  We  need  a 
new  attitude  that  says  that  the  preser- 
vation of  this  planet  is  important 
enough  to  put  m  our  policy  decisions 
at  every  level. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  a  new  way  of 
accounting.  We  now  only  count  that 
which  generates  cash.  We  need  to  take 
a  look  at  that  which  also  performs 
other  utilitarian  needs  to  preserve  our 
life. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  look  at  a  tree, 
it  only  counts  as  having  value  when  it 
is  cut  down  and  turned  into  timber. 
But  the  intrinsic  purpose  that  God  cre- 
ated it  for- to  provide  beauty  and  oxy- 
gen and  affect  our  water  and  our  very 
way  of  life — is  not  counted.  I  believe  we 
need  to  start  counting  what  does 
count.  We  do  not  count  air  or  water  or 
even  the  work  of  voluntarism. 

Mr.  President,  are  you  aware  that  in 
the  gross  national  product,  we  will 
count  those  who  make  hula  hoops  or 
pornographic  movies,  but  we  will  not 
count  the  work  of  those  who  deliver 
Meals  on  Wheels,  or  Boy  Scout  or  Girl 
Scout  leaders.  I  think  we  need  to  start 
counting  that  which  does  count,  and  I 
am  advocating  a  whole  new  idea  that 
says  we  need  to  provide  an  economic 
value  to  water  and  to  air.  so  it  is 
factored  as  capital  in  our  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Today  is  not  the  day  to  go  into  new- 
technical  concepts.  Today  is  to  talk 
about  leadership.  Mr.  President,  we  do 
need  leadership.  What  is  leadership'^ 
Leadership  is  not  passing  agendas  and 
five-point  programs.  Leadership  cre- 
ates a  state  of  mind.  Leadership  in- 
vests a  psychic  energy  to  make  some- 
thing possible  and  take  action.  That  is 
why  we  need  leadership  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  the  envi- 
ronment, to  create  a  state  of  mind  that 
this  is  an  important  thing  to  do.  to  in- 
vest the  psychic  energy  to  make  it  pos- 
sible, and  to  advocate  actions  so  that 
we  can  take  those  steps  both  within 
our  own  country  and  within  the  world. 

What  if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  not  affirm  those  principles 
and  provide  that  leadership?  I  am 
happy  to  introduce  this  joint  resolu- 
tion and  as  a  U.S.  Senator  joining  with 
Senator  GoRE  to  be  a  President  by 
proxy.  We  will  provide  the  leadership  if 
there  is  none.  We  will  tr.v  to  create  the 
psychic  energy  where  there  needs  to  be 
and  we  will  take  action  where  we  can 
to  advance  this  agenda. 


We  are  here  today  to  bring  respon- 
sibility back  into  bloom  and  to  move  it 
forward.  And  we  cannot  wait  for  the 
leadership  we  need.  We  are  going  to 
take  charge  now.  and  with  this  charter 
we  are  taking  the  first  step. 

What  we  do  to  the  environment  is 
just  not  our  problem.  It  is  everyone's 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  principles 
that  should  be  in  every  country  and 
community  to  live  by.  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  this  resolution  and 
to  support  Its  cause.  National  honor 
demands  no  less  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr    President,  thank  you. 

Let  me  compliment  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Maryland,  on  a  very 
powerful,  very  well  thought  out.  and 
very  well-presented  set  of  remarks. 

Her  phrase  "a  point  of  national 
honor"  is  one  which  I  think  we  should 
all  contemplate  because  we  are  at  a 
turning  point.  The  nations  of  the  en- 
tire world  are  gathering  m  one  place  at 
one  time  to  chart  a  new  course.  In  the 
post-cold  war  world,  the  saving  of  the 
Earth's  environment  will  become  the 
central  organizing  principle.  All  our  ef- 
forts and  policies  and  programs  must 
be  framed  with  an  awareness  of  this 
central  challenge 

But  at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  looking  to  us  for  leadership. 
we  nave  not  been  providing  it.  As  a  co- 
equal branch  of  Government,  we  in  the 
Congress  can  speak  out  and  take  ac- 
tion. I  hope  very  much  that  adoption  of 
the  Earth  Charter  will  be  the  first  step 
taken  by  the  world  after  the  meeting 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  keep  the  m.omen- 
tum  going. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator MiKVLSKi.  also  for  the  specific 
idea  of  employing  the  Earth  Charter  m 
a  resolution  and  bringing  it  forward  to 
this  Cham.ber  to  provoke  a  debate  and 
to  set  the  stage  for  action. 

Of  course.  Senator  Mikclski  has  pro- 
vided tremendous  leadership  on  the  ap- 
propriations subcommittee  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  environment,  saving 
the  taxpayers'  money  by  reorganizing  a 
much  more  effective  approach  toward 
saving  the  environment.  I  congratulate 
her  for  that. 

In  closing,  let  me  just  say  we  not 
only  can  achieve  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  Earth  Charter  but  we 
would  fail  to  achieve  them  at  our  peril. 
They  are  not  only  consonant  with  eco- 
nomic health,  but  they  are  a  pre- 
requisite to  economiCjhealth. 

Did  you  notice,  Mr.  President.  2 
weeks  ago.  the  new  study  which 
showed  35  percent  of  U.S.  exports  now 
go  to  developing  countries']'  The  prin- 
cipal crisis  being  faced  in  many  of 
those  countries  is  now  to  organize  for 
economic  progress  without  destroying 
the  environment.  In  Mexico  City,  for 
example,  they  are  shutting  factories 
down,  not  because  of  the  economy,  but 
because  they  are  choking  to  death  in 
the    pollution.    They   are    desperate    to 
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buy  the  new  products  and  processes 
which  will  facilitate  the  reopening  of 
factories  without  destroying:  the  envi- 
ronment. We  should  be  providing  those 
machines  and  processes  and  creating 
the  millions  of  new  jobs  here  at  home 
to  do  so.  Passage  of  the  Earth  Charter 
Is  a  step  in  that  direction. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SYMMs.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
448.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  allow  tax-exempt 
organizations  to  establish  cash  and  de- 
ferred pension  arrangements  for  their 
employees. 

S    709 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  H.-VTCH,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  709,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  qualified  adoption  expenses,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

s.  isn-i 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DODDj  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1504.  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  public  broadcasting,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S    2027 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2027.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
eliminate  the  annual  cap  on  the 
amount  of  payment  for  outpatient 
physical  therapy  and  occupational 
therapy  services  under  part  B  of  the 
medicare  program. 

S    2116 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  RlEC.LE.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2116.  a  bill  to  Improve  the 
health  of  children  by  increasing  acce.ss 
to  childhooil  immunizations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  2366 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr  Cochran)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2365.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  re- 
peal the  reduced  medicare  j)ayment 
provision  for  new  physicians. 

S.  2385 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr, 
Simon)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
238,5,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  permit  the  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States  of  non- 
immigrant students  and  visitors  who 
are  the  spouses  and  children  of  United 
States  permanent  resident  aliens,  and 
for  otht'i'  purposes. 


s   2«0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2400.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  spe- 
cial payments  under  part  A  of  medicare 
for  the  operating  costs  of  inpatient 
hospital  services  of  hospitals  with  a 
high  proportion  of  patients  who  are 
medicare  beneficiaries. 

S    2.V»S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  NiCKi.ES,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2509.  a  bill  to  provide 
grants  to  establish  an  integrated  ap- 
proach to  prevent  child  abuse,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S    2521 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SIMON,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2522,  a  bill  to  direct  the  United 
States  Sentencing  Commission  to 
make  sentencing  guidelines  for  Federal 
criminal  cases  that  provide  sentencing 
enhancements  for  hate  crimes. 

S.  2M0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr  Kerry],  the  Senator  from 
.Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini].  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller). 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Jeffords]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2560.  a  bill  to  reclassify  the  cost  of 
international  peacekeeping  activities 
from  international  affairs  to  national 
defense. 

S.  XH 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Reid],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Rockefeller],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2624,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Inter- 
agency Council  on  the  Homeless,  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Food 
and  Shelter  Program,  and  for  other 
purjwses. 

s   2a2 

At  the  request  of  Ms.  MiKULSKl.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  WoFFORD)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2632,  a  bill  to  establish 
the  National  Environmental  Tech- 
nologies Agency. 

S.  2711 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr,  DODD]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S  2711.  a  bill  to  ensure  the  fair  treat- 
ment of  members  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  the  Ready  Reserve  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  adversely  af- 
fected by  certain  reductions  in  the  size 
of  the  reserve  components  of  the 
.Armed  P^orces 

S.  2715 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wofford.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2715.  a  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 


Veterans  Affairs  to  carry  out  dem- 
onstration projects  to  determine  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  installing 
telephones  in  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  health-care  facilities  for  use  by 
patients  of  such  facilities. 

S.  2728 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2728,  a  bill  to  make  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  to  provide 
emergency  short-term  assistance  for 
.American  youth  and  meet  the  urgent 
needs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1992.  and  for  other  purposes. 

SK.V.ATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  182 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Slmpson]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  182,  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  a  Balanced  Budg- 
et Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

SK.VATK  JOINT  RESOLUTION  231 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Glenn]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  231.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  month  of 
May  1992.  as  'National  Foster  Care 
Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOI.LTION  251 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  LoTT]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  251. 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  May  1992  as  National  Hunt- 
ingtons  Disease  Awareness  Month." 

SENATE  , JOINT  RE.SOl.CTION  257 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  LaUTENBERG. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gra.ssley).  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Danforth],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [.Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John.ston).  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  KERREY), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Fowler]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  257.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  month  of 
June  1992.  as  "National  Scleroderma 
.Awareness." 

SENATE  JOINT  RE.SOLUTION  270 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  270.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  August  15.  1992. 
as  "82d  Airborne  Division  50th  Anniver- 
sary Recognition  Day." 

SENATE  .101  NT  RESOLUTION  273 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Seymour,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 273.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  commencing  June  21.  1992,  as 
"National  Sht-iiff^'  Week." 


s-t:y..\:r  .joint  resolution  287 
.At  the  request  of  Mr.  SIMON,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  froin  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford],  the  Senator  from 
.Arkan.sas  [Mr.  BUMPERS],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  RocKE- 
FKI.I.F.R).  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Mktzknbaum],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr  Gi.KNNj.  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  D'.AMATO)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  fif  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
287.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  October  4.  1992.  through  Octo- 
ber 10.  1992.  as  ".Mental  Illness  .Aware- 
ness Week." 

riKNATK  .IOINT  resolution  295 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum].  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr  Hefi.in].  the  Senator  from 
.Arizona  [Mr  McCain].  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McCoNNELL],  the 
.Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [.Mr.  Pkll], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [.Mr.  REID). 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
CoNRAD],  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Brown],  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Seymour]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  .Joint  Resolution 
295.  a  joint  resolution  designating  Sep- 
tember 10,  1992.  as  -Nationai  DARE. 
Day  " 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  297 

.At  the  request  of  Mr  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  297.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  provulf  for  the  direct 
popular  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  301 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [.Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (.Mr.  Burdick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  .New  York  [Mr.  D'.Amato). 
the  Senator  from  .Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  .Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid).  the  Senator-  from  Illinois 
[.Mr.  Dixon),  the  .Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Wkllstone],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes). 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  RoBB]. 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  iNOUVE). 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  -Simon),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  .Metzenbaum).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  301.  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating July  2.  1992.  as  "Nationai  Lit- 
eracy Day." 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the   names   of  the   Senator   from    Min- 


nesota [Mr.  Durenberger).  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr,  Lieberman).  the 
Senator  from  .Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski]. 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Rollings]  were  withdrawn  as  co- 
sponsors    of   Senate    Joint    Resolution 

301.  supra. 

SEN.\TE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  302 

.At  the  request  of  .Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  .Adams),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [.Mr.  Burdick).  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  D'.A.mato). 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [.Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  REID).  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dixon]  were  withdrawn  as  co- 
sponsors    of    Senate    Joint    Resolution 

302,  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relat- 
ing to  the  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  305 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
.Akaka).  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen).  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BoREN).  the  .Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [.Mr.  Bkown).  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee).  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gi.enn).  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gkassi.EV).  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [.Mr.  iNOUYE).  the 
Senator  fro.m  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kk.n- 
NEDY).  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [.Mr. 
Kohl),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg).  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [.Mr.  .MilTZENBAu.m).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  .Arkansas  [Mr.  PRYOR]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  305,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  October  1992  as  "Polish 
American  Heritage  Month." 

,-EN.^Tl.  .JOINT  HKSOLUTION  307 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Y'ork 
[Mr.  D'Amato]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  307,  a 
joint  resolution  designating  the  month 
of  July  1992  as  "National  Muscular 
Dystrophy  Awareness  .Month." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  KKSOLL'TION  113 

-At  the  request  of  .Mr.  Moynih.^N.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Roth),  and  the  Senator 
from  .Maryland  [Ms.  MiKULSKi]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  113.  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution concerning  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  reunification  of  Jerusalem. 

.-KNATK  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  120 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  120,  a 
concurrent  resolution  declaring  an  ar- 
ticle of  amendment  to  be  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 


.At  the  request  of  Mr  Byrd.  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  120. 
supra. 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  NiCKLES,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  120.  supra. 

SEN.^TK  RESOLUTION  280 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  GoRE.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[.Mr.  Bingaman).  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbau.m]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  280.  a 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  concerning  the  tropical  ram 
forests  of  Malaysia. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  289 

At  the  request  of  Mr  D'.Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  .Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers)  and  the  Senator  !"rom 
Hawaii  [Mr.  .Akaka]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  289.  a 
resolution  honoring  the  "Righteous 
Gentiles  "  of  the  Holocaust  during 
World  War  II. 

SEN.-KTE  RESOLUTION  2»6 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  298.  a  resolution  de- 
claring an  article  of  amendment  to  be 
the  Twenty-seventh  .Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd.  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  298.  supra. 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  NiCKLES.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  298,  supra. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  3O0 

-At  the  request  of  Mr.  GoRE.  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Kohl]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  300.  a  resolution  relat- 
ing to  suspension  of  assistance  and  co- 
operative programs  with  the  former 
Yugoslavia. 


SEN.ATE  RESOLUTION  301-  RELAT- 
ING TO  ONGOING  VIOLENCE  IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  SIMON  >for  himself.  Mr,  Pell, 
Mr.  CRANSTON,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  i  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

S.  Res.  301 

Whereas  more  than  11.000  people  have  died 
:n  South  .Africa  as  a  result  of  political  vio- 
lence since  1984.  and  more  than  one-half  of 
these  have  died  since  the  release  of  Nelson 
Mandela  from  prison  m  1990; 

Whereas  the  neeoiiations  b.v  the  Conven- 
tion for  a  Democratic  South  Africa 
iCODES.Ai  on  the  formation  of  a  transitional 
iTovernment  that  will  lead  to  a  new  constitu- 
tion and  a  nonracial.  democratic  g-overnment 
could  be  undermined  by  the  continuing  vio- 
lence: 

Whereas  the  terror  perpetuated  by  the  on- 
going political  violence  jeopardizes  the  will- 
ingness of  South  Africans  to  participate  in 
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the  transilion  process  and  compromises  the 
climate  for  free  political  participation  by  all 
South  Africans,  and 

Whereas  credible  evidence  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Goldstone  Commission  of  In- 
quiry Into  Public  Violence  and  Intimidation. 
South  African  human  rights  organizations. 
Amnesty  International,  and  others  that 
members  of  South  African  security  force 
uniL.s  have  trained,  armed,  and  funded  para- 
military groups  Involved  In  commlttinK  and 
InsiiKatiHR  violence,  and  perhaps  continue  to 
do  so   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  lai  the  Senate  hereby— 

(1)  notes  with  dismay  the  killings  In  South 
Africa  and  condemns  this  senseless  violence; 
and 

i2i  urges  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
ui  take  effective  steps  to  end  the  violence 
and  protect  all  South  African  citizens  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  should  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
Senate  a  report  on 

(1)  the  nature  of  the  violence  In  South  Af- 
rica and  the  role  that  the  various  partici- 
pants are  playing  in  the  ongoing  violence. 
and 

(2)  the  Impact  of  this  violence  on  South  Af- 
rica's transition  to  democracy 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
submit  a  resolution  on  South  Africa 
and  the  continuing  violence  taking 
place  there.  This  so-called  black-on- 
black  violence  has  claimed  thousands 
of  lives  amuntf  them  those  of  many 
local  and  regional  black  leaders,  and 
created  a  climate  of  fear  and  mistrust. 
It  poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  ti'ansi- 
tion  to  majority  rule  currently  under- 
way. It  is.  therefore,  essential  that  m 
addition  to  condemning  the  violence, 
we  look  at  its  causes  and  Implications, 
and  urge  the  Government  of  South  Af- 
rica to  pursue  effective  measures  of 
stopping  these  attacks  and  protecting 
Its  people. 

I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  introduce  into  the  Record, 
along  with  the  resolution,  an  article 
whi(  h  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  The  article  rightly  expresses  con- 
cern about  the  terrible  legacy  the  vio- 
lence will  leave  behind  for  South  Afri- 
ca's youth  and  the  post-apartheid  pe- 
riod. It  also  details  serious  allegations 
which  have  been  made  about  the  in- 
volvement of  South  African  security 
forces  and  of  leaders  of  the  Inkatha 
Freedom  P'arty  in  promoting  the  vio- 
lence. Evidence  of  this  involvement  has 
been  presented  to  the  Goldstone  Com- 
mission. South  Africa's  own  independ- 
ent commission  of  in(iuiry  into  the  vio- 
lence, and  to  various  human  rights 
groups.  I  think  we  in  the  United  States 
also  need  to  know  what,  if  anything, 
has  been  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment's role  in  this  violence,  and  to 
have  clear  information  on  how  and  why 
the  violence  has  come  about,  and  so 
the  resolution  asks  the  President  to 
send  to  the  Senate  a  report  which  de- 
scribes the  role  of  the  various  partici- 
pants in  the  violence,  and  the  impact 
of  the  violence  on  the  democratic  tran- 
sit mn, 

Tht'i'e  being  no  objection,  the  article 
Wiis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


A  L(X)K  AT  .  .  .  SOLTH  AFRICA  S  SHoWDOW.N 
AfTER  THE  Vote:  CA.N  SOITH  AFRICA  ES- 
CAPE THE  Violence'' 

(By  Jennifer  Kibbe) 
With  just  two  days  before  South  Africa's 
whites  vote  In  the  referendum  on  their  fu- 
ture, the  world's  attention  is  focused  on 
whether  the  right-wing  Conservative  Party 
will  be  able  to  round  up  enough  support  to 
force  President  de  Klerk  from  office  and  to 
stall  or  abort  the  ongoing  negotiations  be- 
tween the  National  Parly  government  and 
the  African  National  Congress  (ANC) 

De  Klerk's  announcement  of  the  referen- 
dum seems  to  have  been  a  well-calculated 
ploy  to  call  the  Con.servative  Party's  bluff 
and  cut  it  out  of  the  picture  before  it  could 
derail  his  plans.  The  Impression  among  polit- 
ical observers  In  South  Africa  is  that,  al- 
though It  may  be  close,  de  Klerk  is  not  real- 
ly at  risk  of  losing  the  referendum  iConser\'- 
atives  have  won  the  last  three  white  par- 
liamentary by-elections,  but  have  been 
helped  in  those  contests  by  gerrymandering.) 
'Vet  even  as  attention  is  drawn  to  these  de- 
velopments, the  violence  rages.  And  the  vio- 
lence— a  far  more  serious  threat  to  the  coun- 
try's future  than  the  upcoming  referendum  - 
has  been  virtually  Ignored  in  the  general 
mood  of  optimism  surrounding  negotiations 
at  the  Conference  for  a  Democratic  South 
Africa.  Not  only  is  the  question  of  who  Is  be- 
hind the  violence  critical  to  assessing  the 
levelness  "  of  the  negotiations  playing  field, 
but  no  agreement  at  the  national  level  will 
matter  if  it  continues  unabated 

During  the  last  week  of  January.  23  ["ople 
were  killed  in  attacks  on  black  commuter 
trains  on  the  Reef,  the  region  around  Johan- 
nesburg The  next  week,  while  ANC  and 
Inkatha  Freedom  Party  iIFPi  supporters 
celebrated  a  truce  in  a  township  in  battle- 
scarred  Natal  province,  eight  people  were 
killed  and  100  homes  were  razed  in  a  clash 
between  them  in  another  The  week  follow- 
ing that,  eight  more  were  killed  and  a  dozen 
homes  razed  In  a  Soweto  neighborhood— an 
Incident  one  newspaper  called  a  "full-scale 
weekend  war  "  between  hostel-dwellers  and 
township  residents 

On  the  surface,  the  Intense  rivalry  and  an- 
tagonism between  the  ANC  and  Chief  Gatsha 
Buthelezt's  IFP  appears  to  be  the  major 
cause  and  manifestAtion  of  the  violence.  The 
conflict  between  these  two  groups  has  often 
been  interpreted  as  an  ethnic  clash  between 
the  overwhelmingly  Zulu  IFP— which  is 
based  In  the  KwaZulu  homeland  in  Natal— 
and  the  Xhosa-domlnated  ANC 

However.  Information  I  gathered  during  a 
research  trip  to  South  Africa  this  fall,  com- 
bined with  recent  revelations  in  the  South 
African  press,  suggests  that  the  South  Afri- 
can government  has  been  exploiting  the  vio- 
lence for  Its  own  purposes  Closer  analysis 
also  reveals  that  the  political  violence  feeds, 
and  is  fed  by.  a  number  of  other  factors.  In- 
cluding the  alienation  of  migrant  workers 
from  township  communities;  the  frustration 
of  unemployed  and  radicalized  black  youth; 
turf  battles  between  rival  "warlords  ";  com- 
petition for  resources;  and  common  criminal 
violence 

While  violence  has  festered  in  Natal  since 
1984.  primarily  between  supporters  of 
Inkatha  and  those  of  the  ANC.  it  sprang  up 
in  July  1990  in  the  townships  on  the  Reef  in 
a  particularly  virulent  way  In  the  next  18 
months,  the  violence  caused  4.879  deaths-  a 
rate  of  nine  a  day  Despite  the  signing  of  a 
national  peace  accord  by  the  ANC.  the  IFP 
and  the  government  in  mid-September,  the 
violence  claimed  more  than  1,000  more  lives 
in  the  ensuing  five  months. 


Both  the  ANC  and  the  IFP  have  been  at 
fault  In  different  instances,  but  there  Is  In- 
creasing evidence  of  the  involvement  of  IFP 
leaders  in  several  attacks.  Two  IFP  central 
committee  members  were  convicted  of  mur- 
der last  year  and  a  third  was  ousted  after  a 
series  of  charges  were  leveled  against  him 
for  his  role  in  various  Incidents 

The  evidence  of  IFP  involvement  has  led 
many  independent  analysts  in  South  Africa, 
including  Anton  Steenkamp.  an  attorney 
and  former  executive  director  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Board  of  Inquiry  into  Informal  Re- 
pression, to  argue  that  Buthelezl  has  been 
using  the  violence  as  a  way  to  establish  the 
IFP  as  a  national  presence  and  to  force  de 
Klerk  and  Mandela  to  Include  him  in  nego- 
tiations 

With  recent  polls  putting  Buthelezi's  sup- 
port In  the  urban  black  community  between 
2  and  5  percent  'compared  with  62  to  68  per- 
cent for  the  ANC).  any  negotiations  that  led 
to  some  system  of  proportional  representa- 
tion would  relegate  Buthelezi  and  the  IFP  to 
the  sidelines.  In  the  words  of  Max  du  Preez. 
editor  of  Vrye  Weekblad.  a  liberal  Afrikaans 
newspaper.  "Buthelezi's  secret  to  support  is 
killing  people,  and  (his  attitude  Is].  If  you 
don't  take  me  seriously.  I'll  go  kill  some 
more.'  " 

Beyond  the  question  of  the  IFP's  role,  one 
of  the  most  disturbing  questions  about  the 
ongoing  violence  is  whether  a  government- 
linked  "third  force"  Is  fueling  or  even  direct- 
ing It 

Over  the  past  six  months,  there  has  been  a 
growing  acknowledgment  by  academics, 
human  rights  spokesman  and  the  main- 
stream press  that  such  a  force  Is  Involved. 
One  telling  pattern  has  been  the  many  Inci- 
dents of  indiscriminate  violence,  as  In  the 
notorious  train  massacres,  in  which  masked 
killers  hack  or  shoot  people  whose  political 
affiliations  cannot  possibly  be  apparent  to 
them.  Numerous  studies  have  noted  that  the 
only  possible  motive  can  be  to  disrupt  black 
communities. 

These  attacks  have  attacked  additional 
suspicion  of  organized  third-force  involve- 
ment because  they  are  often  carried  out  with 
a  military  precision  of  that  suggests  a  high 
degree  of  planning  and  professionalism.  An- 
other pattern  that  points  to  coordinated  out- 
side involvement  has  been  the  large  number 
of  assassinations  of  both  ANC  and  IFP  local 
and  regional  leaders  The  assassination  cam- 
paign leaves  the  distinct  impression  of  an  at- 
tempt to  disable  the  two  organizations  by 
eliminating  the  most  effective  and  experi- 
enced leaders,  and  to  sow  more  violence  by- 
aborting  the  local  peace  initiatives  many  of 
them  have  been  Involved  m. 

Until  the  last  few  months,  most  observers 
across  the  political  spectrum  had  concluded 
that,  at  the  very  least,  the  third  force  con- 
sisted of  renegade  white  rightists,  including 
some  members  of  the  security  forces.  But  a 
growing  body  of  evidence  is  coming  to  light 
that  points  to  direct  and  organized  govern- 
ment involvement. 

The  Weekly  Mail,  a  Johannesburg  English 
newspaper,  has  been  published  results  of  a 
lengthy  investigation  into  charges  made 
against  the  government  and  the  IFP  by 
Mbongeni  Khumalo.  a  former  leader  of  the 
Inkatha  Youth  Brigade  and  close  associate  of 
Buthelezi.  by  Ben  Conradle.  an  educationist 
who  said  he  had  been  working  for  a  military- 
intelligence  front  organization,  and  two 
young  members  of  a  black  township  gang, 
the  Black  Cats,  who  alleged  they  had  been 
trained  by  the  IFP  to  undermine  the  ANC  in 
their  township. 

The  picture  that  emerges  from  the  paper's 
interviews  with  these  figures  las  well  as  from 


other  documents  m  the  Mail's  possession)  is 
one  of  the  South  African  Defense  Force's  De- 
partment of  Military  Intelligence  iMIi  work- 
ing through  an  array  of  front  organizations 
to  promote  and  provoke  diversions  within 
black  politics.  The  motive:  to  oppose  the 
.^NC  and  promote  so-called  moderate  black 
urbanizations  more  acceptable  to  the  state. 

Some  of  the  most  damaging  allegations 
concern  the  training  of  200  Inkatha  members 
by  the  South  African  Defense  Force  in  1986. 
When  de  Klerk  acknowledged  this  during  last 
summer's  ""Inkathagate  "  scandal,  he  said 
they  were  trained  solely  for  "security  and 
VIP  protection  "  However,  according  to 
Kumalo.  the  200  were  actually  trained  in  as- 
sassination techniques  and  guerrilla  warfare 
and  were  used  in  hit  squads  ""to  ensure  there 
is  no  political  opposition  to  Inkatha  and  Its 
leaders  If  anyone  emerges  as  an  opponent. 
they  are  rubbed  out." 

The  allegations  laid  out  in  the  Weekly 
.Mail  are  currently  being  investigated  by  a 
special  judicial  commission  set  up  under  the 
terms  of  the  national  peace  accord.  Even  If 
the  allegations  against  MI  and  the  security 
forces  are  true,  it  remains  very  much  an 
open  question  as  to  whether  de  Klerk  has 
been  orchestrating  their  actions  or  has  just 
been  hesitant  to  clamp  down  for  fear  of 
alienating  the  right  wing  In  the  police  and 
military  One  thing,  though.  Is  clear'  Up  to 
this  point,  the  violence  has  served  de  Klerk's 
interests  because  it  has  undermined  the 
ANC. 

The  question  of  Pretoria's  involvement  m 
the  violence  and  how  high  up  it  goes  is  criti- 
cal. If  the  government  is  so  compromised,  it 
would  put  into  question  the  popular  assump- 
tion that  South  Africa's  transition  to  full  de- 
mocracy is  inevitable. 

Whoever  is  culpable,  though,  the  pervasive 
violence  has  proven  to  be  a  very  blunt  weap- 
on whose  effects  have  not  been  limited  to  a 
specific  target.  It  has  fostered  a  culture  that 
South  Africans  will  have  to  live  and  die  with 
for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Already,  it  manifests  itself  in  countless 
ways  Many  members  of  the  security  forces 
continue  to  see  all  blacks  as  the  enemy  and 
to  operate  with  the  attitude  that  any  force  is 
justified  in  the  defense  of  national  security. 
In  the  white  community,  the  level  of  fear  has 
been  steadily  rising,  as  crime  skyrockets. 
Continuing  episodes  of  what  the  government 
and  often  the  media,  term  "black  on  black" 
violence  has  caused  even  some  white  liberals 
to  rethink  the  faith  In  a  future  majority  gov- 
ernment 

But  the  culture  of  violence  has  had  the 
most  devastating  effect  in  the  already  belea- 
guered black  community,  where  it  has  be- 
come self-perpetuating.  According  to  the 
Independent  Pi-oject  for  the  Study  of  Vio- 
lence, violence  against  woman,  children  and 
the  elderly  has  skyrocketed  in  the  last  18 
months 

Two  unrest  monitors  in  the 
Pietermaritzburg  area.  Anne  Truluck  of 
Black  Sash  and  Radiey  Keys  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  underscore  that  a  generation  of 
young  adults  has  witnessed  the  cheapening 
of  human  life  on  a  massive  scale  Truluck  de- 
scribed the  widespread  need  for  counseling' 
for  youths  with  post-traumatic  stress  dis- 
order, and  Keys  talks  about  girls  ""who  have 
been  raped  out  of  existence  in  the  name  of 
the  struggle"  and  bo.vs  "who  have  been  made 
to  do  unspeakable  things.  "  Many  have  been 
seen  and  experienced  so  many  atrocities  that 
they  "have  gone  completely  blank," 

Futhermore.  because  of  apartheid's  legacy 
of  allowing  the  security  forces  to  act  with 
impunity,  it  will  l)e.  in  Trulack's  estimation. 


"impossible  to  ever  get  [blacks)  to  trust  the 
police  or  the  process  of  law  again."  The  im- 
plications for  whatever  future  government 
emerges  from  the  negotiations  are  pro- 
foundly disturbing.  As  one  community  activ- 
ist put  it.  "A  whole  generation  has  been 
raised  on  violence— they  are  ready  for  the 
fire." 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS.  FISCAL  YEAR 
1992 


BYRD  AMENDNIENT  NOS.  1834 
THROUGH  1837 

.Mr  BYRD  proposed  four  amendments 
to  the  bill  (H.R,  5r32)  making  dire 
emergency  supplemental  appropi'ia- 
tions  for  disaster  assistance  to  meet 
urgent  needs  because  of  calamities 
such  as  those  which  occurred  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Chicago,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1992.  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  follows: 

.•\,MK.\D.ME.VT  No,  1834 
On  page  4.  line  20  after  "Congress:"  insert: 
"Provided  further.  That  Congress  hereby  des- 
ignates these  amounts  as  emergency  require- 
ments for  all  purposes  of  the  Balanced  Budg- 
et and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of 
1985:". 

Amendment  No.  1835 
On  page  7.  line  18  after  ""Congress:"  insert: 
Provided  further.  That  Congress  hereby  des- 
ignates these  amounts  as  emergency  require- 
ments for  all  purposes  of  the  Balanced  Budg- 
et and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of 
1985;  ". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1836 
On  page  8.  line  22  after  '"Congress:"  insert: 
"Provided  further.  That  Congress  hereby  des- 
ignates these  amounts  as  emergency  require- 
ments for  all  purposes  of  the  Balanced  Budg- 
et and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of 
1985;"'. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1837 

On  page  9.  line  17  after  'Congress:"  insert: 
"Provided  further.  That  Congress  hereby  des- 
ignates these  amounts  as  emergency  require- 
ments for  all  purposes  of  the  Balanced  Budg- 
et and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of 
1985   ". 

LAUTENBERG   AMENDMENT  NO. 
1838 

Mr.      LAUTENBERG      proposed      an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  5132.  supra, 
as  follows; 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert: 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORT.^TION 
Fkdkral  Highway  Administration 

KEDERAI.  transit  AD.MINISTRATION 
For  fiscal  year  1992.  funds  provided  under 
section  133.  of  title  23.  United  States  Code: 
funds  provided  under  section  10O8.  of  Public 
Law  102  240:  and.  funds  provided  under  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Federal  Transit  Act  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  any  requirements  for  any  non- 
Federal  share  and  payback  otherwise  re- 
quired: Provided.  That  such  funds  shall  be  ob- 
ligated no  later  than  Septem.ber  30.  1992 


MOYNIHAN  .AND  DO.MENICI) 
AMENDMENT  NO,   1839 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  lor  himself  and  Mr. 
DoMENICI  1  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  H.R.  5132.  supra,  as  follows; 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing 

SEC.     .     RESTORATION     OF     OBLIGATIONAL    AU- 
THORITY. 

(a)  In  Gknera;.  -$369,000  000  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  obligation  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1992  required  by  section  1004  of  the  Inter- 
modal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act 
of  1991  (Public  Law  102-240)  as  a  result  of  the 
enactment  of  section  109  of  the  Intermodal 
Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of 
1991  is  restored  for  programs  subject  to  the 
obligation  ceiling. 

(b)  CLARIFICATION —Section  1095  of  the 
Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Effi- 
ciency Act  of  1991  is  amended  in  the  first 
sentence  by  inserting  ".  subject  to  appro- 
priations."" after  ""is  authorized"' 


DASCHLE (AND  OTHERS ^ 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1840 

Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Conrad.  Mr.  Riegle.  and  Mr.  Harkin) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
H.R.  5132,  supra,  as  follows; 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section 
SEC.    .  RLRAL  AGRICt'LTURAL  DISASTERS. 

(a)  FINDINGS— Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  like  the  residents  of  Chicago  and  Los 
Angeles  who  have  suffered  severe  losses  due 
to  recent  disasters,  agricultural  producers 
suffered  severe  losses  as  a  result  of  natural 
disasters  during  the  1990  through  1992  crop 
years: 

(2)  repeated  operating  losses  due  to  natural 
disasters  have  placed  agricultural  producers 
in  financial  stress  and  have  caused  increased 
loan  delinquencies  to  agricultural  lenders. 

i3i  the  economics  of  communities  in  af- 
fected areas  have  been  depressed  as  a  result 
of  crop  failures:  and 

(4)  the  matter  under  the  heading  "Commod- 
ity CREDIT  Corporation  "  of  chapter  lU  of 
title  I  of  Public  102-229  il05  Stat.  1712)  grants 
the  President  the  authority  to  declare 
J755. 000.000  as  emergency  appropriations  for 
agricultural  disasters  during  the  1990 
through  1992  crop  years. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.  -It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President  should  exercise 
the  authority  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(4) 
to  make  em.ergency  designations  for  rural 
agricultural  disasters,  as  well  as  the  urban 
disasters  in  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles, 


SEYMOUR  (AND  CRANSTON) 
AMENDMENT  NO    1841 

Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  Mr.  SEYMOUR,  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Cranston  >  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R  5132.  supra, 
as  follows: 

Sec  Subsection   (bi   of  section   125  of 

title  23.  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  ""on  the  Federal-aid  highway  sys- 
tems including  the  Interstate  System.  "  in 
two  places  and  inserting  m  each  place  ""on 
Federal-aid  highways 


HATFIELD  AMENDMENT  NO    1842 

Mr.  HATFIELD  proposed  an  amend- 
ment of  the  bill  H.R.  5132.  supra,  as  fol- 
lows; 
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On  page  10.  line  3.  insert  'four"  between 
"larRPsf  and  "central";  and  strike  "city" 
rtii.l  insfPt  "cities." 

On  patfe  10,  line  8.  Insert  central"  before 
•■city". 

On  patfe  10.  strike  lines  20-22. 

On  patfe  10.  line  23.  strike  "B  ' 

On  patfe  10.  line  25.  strike  the  "."  and  on 
page  11.  strike  lines  1  through  the  word 
"need"  on  line  6 

On  patfe  11.  line  11.  strike  "should  take 
Into  account"  through  "these  funds"  on  line 
12  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "shall  be  allo- 
cated on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  Chapter 
I  eligible  students  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram, adjusted  for  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation". 


I,IF:nRRM.\N     AND   K.^.'^TF.N  ■ 
.A.VIKNDMKNT   Mi     lHl;i 

Mr  I,IKKKR.M.\N  (for  himself  and 
Mr  KA.sit;.\ i  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  5132.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following  new 
section: 
SEC.   .  sen.se  of  the  senate  with  respect  to 

KEDEKAl    KNTEKI'lfiSE  /.(INK.S 

itt)  F'l.viii.Si.ir.      Tlie  8enrttf  liiuls  l.htil 
(li  The  crisis  of  poverty  and  high  unem- 
ployment in  America's  inner  cities  and  rural 
areas  demands  an  appropriate  and  timely  re- 
sponse from  Congress: 

(21  Manufacturing  and  industry  has  largely 
disappeared  from  many  US.  Inner  cities 
which,  in  turn,  led  to  the  severe  decline  In 
good  high-wage  Jobs,  wholesale  trade,  retail 
businesses,  and  a  large  source  of  local  tax 
revenues; 

(3)  Encouraging  .small  and  medium-sized 
businesses,  which  create  a  majority  of  new 
jobs  in  the  US.  economy,  to  locate  and  in- 
vest in  poor  neighborhoods  is  one  of  the  keys 
to  revitalizing  urban  America: 

(4)  Enterprise  zones  will  help  convince 
businesses  to  build  and  grow  in  poor  neigh- 
borhoods; they  will  give  people  Incentives  to 
invest  in  such  businesses  and  to  hire  and 
train  both  unemployed  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged individuals:  they  will  create  jobs 
and  stimulate  entrepreneurshlp:  and  they 
will  help  restore  the  local  tax  revenue  base 
to  these  communities; 

(5)  Enterprise  zones  have  been  tested  In  37 
States  since  1982  and  have  proven  to  be  suc- 
cessful, having  generated  capital  invest- 
ments in  poor  neighborhoods  in  excess  of  $28 
billion  and  having  created  more  than  258.000 
jobs,  and 

(6)  Enterprise  zones  have  been  endorsed  by. 
among  others,  the  National  Governors  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Council  of  State  Legis- 
lators, the  Council  of  Black  State  Legisla- 
tors, the  Conference  of  Mayors,  and  the  Con- 
ference of  Black  Mayors. 

(bi  Sense  of  the  Senate  -It  is  the  Sense 
of  the  Senate  that  - 

(1 )  Enterprise  zones  are  a  vital,  proven  tool 
for  inner-city  revitalization:  and 

i2i  Congress  should  adopt  Federal  enter- 
prise zone  legislation  and  that  such  legisla- 
tion should  include  the  following  provisions 

(A)  Comf)etitlve  designation  which  will 
maximize  State  and  local  participation: 

iBi  Tax  incentives  addressing  both  capital 
and  labor  costs; 

(Ci  Tax  incentives  aimed  at  attracting  in- 
vestment in  small  businesses;  and 

(D)  Tax  incentives  to  encourage  the  hiring 
and  training  of  economically  disadvantaged 
Individuals, 


amendment  to  the  bill  H  K   ,')i:V2.  supra, 
as  follows: 

Insert  the  following  at  the  appropriate 
place 

SECTIO.V  1    n;<  HNU  Ai   lORKECTIONS. 

Section  115  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  - 

(1 )  by  striking  the  heading  of  subsection 
(ai  and  inserting  the  following  new  heading: 
"SuBsTiTiTE.  Congestion  Mitigation  and 
Am  Quality  I.mi'Rove.ment.  Sirface  Trans- 
portation. Bridge.  Planning,  and  Research 
Projects": 

(2)  in  subsection  (ai-- 

(Ai  by  striking  clause  (ii  of  paragraph 
(1)(A)  and  inserting  the  following  new  clause: 

"(i»  has  obligated  all  funds  apportioned  or 
allocated  to  it  under  section  103(ei(4)iH). 
104(bi(2i.  104(b)(3i.  104(0.  144.  or  307  of  this 
title,  or": 

(B)  by  striking  subparagraph  lAi  of  para- 
graph (2)  and  Inserting  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(A)  prior  to  commencement  of  the  project 
the  Secretary  approves  the  project  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Secretary  approves 
other  projects,  and";  and 

(C)  by  striking  paragraph  (3); 

<3)  in  the  heading  of  subsection  (bi,  by 
striking  "Primary"  and  inserting  "National 
Highway  Syste.v "; 

(4)  in  paragraph  di  of  subsection  (bi.  by 
striking  "Federal-aid  primary  system"  and 
inserting  "National  Highway  System";  and 

(5)  in  subsection  (o.  by  striking   "152.". 

(6)  by  striking  subsection  (di  of  section  115 
and  inserting  the  following  new  subsection: 

(di  Limitation  on  Advanced  Funding  - 
The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an  applica- 
tion under  this  section  unless  an  authoriza- 
tion for  section  103(e>(4i,  104.  144.  or  307  of 
this  title,  as  the  case  may  be.  Is  sought  be- 
yond the  currently  authorized  funds  for  each 
State  No  applications  may  be  approved 
which  will  exceed  the  State's  expected  ap- 
portionment of  such  authorizations   " 


GK.-\H.-\M  I  AM)  OTHKHS) 
AMKNDMKNT  NO    1814 

Mr.  C'.RAHA.M    for  him.self.  Mr.  NlCK- 
LES.    and    Mi      liRGWN)    submitted    an 


WOFKdRI)  (AND  OTHERS i 
AMKND.MENT  NO.  1845 

Mr  \V(iKK()RD  (for  himself.  Ms.  Ml- 
KULSKI.  .Mr  .SPECTER,  and  Mr.  NUNN) 
submitted  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
H  R.  5132.  supra,  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  4.  line  7.  strike  all 
through  page  6.  line  11  of  the  bill  and  insert 
the  following- 

Department  of  Labor 

(a»  Summer  Youth  Employment  and 
Training  Pr(x;rams. -For  an  additional 
amount  to  carry  out  part  B  of  title  II  of  the 
.;ob  Training  Partnership  Act.  $675,000,000: 
Provided.  That  such  amount  shall  be  ex- 
pended by~ 

( 1 1  first  allocating  the  amount  so  that— 

I  A)  50  percent  of  the  amount  shall  be  allot- 
ted on  the  basis  o{  the  relative  number  of 
economically  disadvantaged  adults,  as  de- 
fined in  accordance  with  section  4(8)  of  such 
Act.  within  each  State,  as  comf)ared  to  the 
total  number  of  such  economically  disadvan- 
taged adults  in  all  States: 

(Bi  25  percent  shall  be  allotted  on  the  basis 
of  the  relative  concentration  of  such  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  adults  within  each 
State  as  compared  to  the  total  concentration 
of  such  economically  disadvantaged  adults 
In  all  States:  and 

(C)  25  percent  shall  be  allotted  on  the  basis 
of  the  relative  number  of  unemployed  indi- 
viduals, as  defined  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 4(25)  of  such  Act.  who  reside  in  each 


State  as  oOB^Kred  to  the  total  number  of 
such  unemptojred  individuals  In  all  States; 
and 
(2)  adjusting  the  sums  so  allocated— 

(A)  to  ensure  that  each  State  with  a  teen- 
age youth  unemployment  rate  above  the  1991 
average  teenage  youth  unemployment  rate, 
as  calculated  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stand- 
ards, shall  receive  not  less  than  the  State 
would  have  received  if  such  amount  had  l)een 
allotted  in  accordance  with  section  201(b)  of 
such  Act.  and 

(B)  by  reducing  the  sums  received  by 
States  not  described  in  subparagraph  (Ai  on 
a  pro  rata  basis. 

(b)  National  and  CoMMUNrrv  Service  - 
For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  title 
I  of  the  National  and  Community  Service 
Act  of  1990.  $25,000,000. 


MACK   AMKNI)MP:NT  NO    IH-k. 

Mr.  M.\CK  submitted  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H  R    6132.  supra,  ius  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert: 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Secretary  of  Education  should  utilize  the 
most  recent  satisfactory  data  available,  in- 
cluding data  contained  in  the  1990  decennial 
census  as  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus if  available,  in  making  allocations  under 
part  A  of  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  (20 
use.  2711  etseq  I. 

lU-.\n'F.R.S   A.MKNDNU'.NT   NO     1847 

Mr.  BUMPERS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H  R  5132.  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  2.  line  2  of  the  bill,  strike  from 
"Disaster"  through  to  and  Including  "1985" 
on  line  18.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

DISASTER  LOANS  PROGRAM  ACCOUNT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  cost  of 
direct  loans.  $118,755,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended  to  subsidize  additional  gross 
obligations  for  the  principal  amount  of  di- 
rect loans  not  to  exceed  $350,000,000.  and  in 
addition,  for  administrative  expenses  to 
carry  out  the  disaster  loan  program,  an  addi- 
tional $20,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  which  may  be  transferred  to  and 
merged  with  appropriations  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses":  Provided,  That  Congress  here- 
by designates  these  amounts  as  emergency 
requirements  for  all  purposes  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985. 

BUSINESS  LOANS  PROGRAM  ACCOUNT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  cost  of 
section  7(a)  guaranteed  loans  (15  U.S.C. 
636(a) I.  $46,895,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  and  for  an  additional  amount  for 
the  cost  of  direct  loans  authorized  under  the 
Microloan  Demonstration  Program  (15  U.S.C. 
636(m)i.  $5,000,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  and  in  addition,  for  grants  in  con- 
junction with  -such  direct  loans.  $4,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended  and  to  he 
merged  with  appropriations  for  ".Salaries 
and  expenses"  Provided.  That  these  funds 
shall  be  available  only  to  the  extent  an  offi- 
cial budget  request  that  includes  designation 
of  the  entire  amount  of  the  request  as  an 
emergency  requirement  as  defined  in  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Control  Act 
of  1985.  is  transmitted  to  the  Congress:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  Congress  hereby  des- 
ignates these  amounts  as  emergency  require- 


menti^  fur  all  purposes  of  the  Balanced  BudtJ:- 
et  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  .\cl  of 
1985 

SEYMOUR  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1848 

Mr  SEYMOUR  i  for  himself.  Mr,  Gra- 
H.\.M.  and  Mr.  Holi.ing.si  submitted  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R,  5132.  supra. 
as  follows: 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  In  General.— None  of  the 
funds  made  available  in  this  Act  may  be  used 
to  provide  any  grant,  loan,  or  other  assist- 
ance to  any  person  who — 

( 1 )  is  under  arrest  for: 

(2 1  is  subject  to  a  pending  charge  of  com- 
mitting; or 

(3 1  is  convicted  of  committing, 
a  not-related  crime  in  the  City  or  County  of 
Los  .Angeles.  California,  during  the  period  of 
unrest  occurring  April  29  through  May  9. 
i992.  All  appropriate  Federal  agencies  shall 
t.ake  the  necessary  actions  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

(b)  APPLICANTS  CERTIFY.— Any  applicant 
for  aid  provided  under  this  Act  shall  certify 
to  the  Federal  agency  providing  such  aid 
that  the  applicant  is  not  a  person  described 
in  subsection  (ai  or  acting  on  behalf  of  such 
person. 

(C)  DEFINITION. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "riot-related  crime"  means 
any  Federal  or  State  offense  committed  in 
connection  with  rioting,  including  murder, 
arson,  looting,  theft,  assault,  and  vandalism. 


SYMMS   (AND   PRESSLER) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1849 

.Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
PKKssi.EK)  submitted  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  H  R.  5132.  supra,  as  follows: 

SEC.     .  CONTROL  OF  OlTlKHiR  AinTRTISINC. 

Section  131(n)  of  title  23.  Uniled  States 
Code,  is  am^-nded  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Funds  apportioned 
to  a  State  under  section  104  of  this  title  shall 
not  be  treated  for  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence  as  being  available  to  the  State  for 
making  such  a  payment  except  to  the  extent 
that  the  State,  in  its  discretion  expends  such 
funds  for  such  a  payment." 


GRAHAM  .AND  OTHERS) 
A.MENDMENT  NO.  1850 

.Mr  GRAHAM  (for  himself.  Mr.  NlCK- 
LES  and  .Mr.  BoNU)  submitted  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R  5r32.  supra. 
as  follows; 

On  page  4.  between  lines  6  and  7,  Insert  the 
following  new  section: 

LlMITA-nON 

Sec.  101.  Notw-ithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  appropriations  authorized 
under  this  Act  shall  not  become  effective 
until  such  time  as  legislation  is  enacted  and 
hi'comes  effective  that  rescinds  funds  appro- 
priated prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
.Aet  for  fiscal  year  1992  in  an  amount  at  least 
equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  appropria- 
tions authorized  under  this  Act 


On  page  13,  after  line  2  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

G£:neral  provisions 

Sec.  101.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  .\ct  of  March  3.  193:  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  Davis-Bacon  .\ct  40 
U.S.C.  276a  et  seq."  and  the  Service  Contract 
.\ct  of  1965  (41  use.  351  et  seq,  i  shall  not 
apply  to  any  construction  or  repair  project 
which  receives  financial  assistance  under 
this  Act, 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMM;-rTF,E  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources will  hold  a  hearing  on  the  safe- 
ty of  nuclear  power  plants  in  the 
Former  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

The  purposes  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  safety  of  So- 
viet-designed nuclear  power  plants  and 
on  the  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance being  offered  by  Western  nations 
to  help  improve  the  safety  of  these 
plants. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Tues- 
day. June  16.  1992.  at  9:30  a.m..  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  First  and  C  Streets.  NE. 
Washington.  DC. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony for  the  printed  hearing  record 
should  send  their  comments  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC 
20510. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Sam  Fowler  of  the  committee 
staff  at  202  224-7.569. 


NICKLES  AMENDMENT  NO.  1851 

.Mr  HATFIELD  ifor  Mr,  NlCKLE.S' 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
H  R,  5132.  supra,  as  follows: 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE.  NUTRITION.  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  F(3RD  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry,  be  allowed  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day, May  20.  1992.  at  3  p.m.,  in  SR-332., 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  nominations 
of  James  B.  Huff,  Sr.,  of  Mississippi,  to 
be  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration.  Betty  Jo 
Nelsen.  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  an  .Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Food  and  Consumer 
Services  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  Duane  Acker,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Science  and  Education,  and  Dame! 
Sumner,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economics  and 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation. 

For  further  information  please  con- 
tact Brigid  Dunne  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  staff  at  X4-2035 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELAT.ONS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  May  20.  at  2  p.m.  to 
hold  an  ambassadorial  nomination 
hearing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC 
\NORKS 

Mr.  FORD,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  full  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  May  20. 
beginning  at  9:30  a.m..  to  conduct  a 
business  meeting  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  976.  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act  Am.endments  of  1992; 
public  buildings  prospectuses:  and 
pending  nominations-  Christian 

Holmes  [EPA]  and  Kenneth  Rogers 
[NRC]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMVITTEE  ON  Ki'RKICN  REL.^TIONS 

Mr.  FORD  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  May  20.  at  10  a.m.  to 
hold  a  business  meeting  to  markup  S. 
1793.  legislation  to  restrict  United 
States  assistance  for  Serbia  or  any 
part  of  Yugoslavia  controlled  by  Serbia 
until  certain  conditions  are  met. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CO.MMrrTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  May  20.  1992.  at 
10  a.m..  for  a  hearing  on  The  High 
Skills.  Competitive  Workforce  Act  and 
the  Youth  Apprenticeship  Act;  Making 
the  School-to-Work  Transition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMfTTEE  ON  CO.MMERCE.  SCIENCE  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

.Mr  FORD  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  May  20,  1992.  at 
9:30  a.m.  on  the  nomination  of  Karl  A. 
Erb  to  be  an  Associate  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Pol- 
icy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CO.MVITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATCRAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  FORD  Mr  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate.  2:30  p.m..  May  20.  1992,  to 
receive  testimony  on  S.  2631.  the  Used 
Oil  Energy  Production  Act. 
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Thr  ['HKSIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CilMMITTKK  l)N  fWtVER.NMK.VTAL  AFF.MRS 

Mr  F(iKi)  M;  President.  I  ask  unan 
imous  consent  that  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  on  Wednesday.  May  20.  at  9  a.m. 
for  a  hearing  on  the  subject:  the  integ- 
rity and  effectiveness  of  the  offices  of 
Inspectors  general. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  VETEKAN.S'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  would  like 
to  request  unanimous  consent  to  hold  a 
hearing  to  consider  oversight  of  imple- 
mentation of  Court  of  Veterans  Ap- 
peals decisions  on  May  20.  1992,  at  9;30 
a.m.  in  room  418  of  the  Russell  Build- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  O.N  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science  and  Transpor- 
tation, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Ma.v  20. 
1992.  at  2  p.m.  on  global  change  re- 
search; global  warming  and  the  oceans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOM.MrTTEE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  FINANCK 
AND  .MONETARY  POLICY 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Finance  and  Mone- 
tary Policy  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate.  Wednesday.  May  20,  1992,  at 
10  a.m.  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  U.S.  ex- 
port programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  May  20.  1992.  at  2  p.m. 
to  hold  a  closed  hearing  on  intelligence 
matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  STRATEGIC  FORCES  AND 
NLCI.EAR  DETERRENCE 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deter- 
rence of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  be  authorized  to  meet  on 
Wednesday,  May  20.  1992,  at  2  p.m..  in 
open  session,  to  receive  testimony  on 
programs  and  architectures  for  ballis- 
tic missile  defense,  in  review  of  S.  2629. 
the  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1993. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


LOSS  OF  A  GENTLEMAN 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
in  the  Senate  know  and  respect  our 
colleague.  Senator  Alan  Dixon,  who 
recently  lost  the  Illinois  Democratic 
primary  contest  to  Carol  Moseley 
Braun. 

Whichever  side  of  the  aisle  we  are  on. 
we  have  come  to  have  high  regard  for 
our  colleague,  to  work  with  him.  and 
to  learn  the  practicality  that  he  brings 
to  this  body.  It  is  in  no  sense  any  dis- 
respect to  Carol  Braun  when  we  say 
that  we  feel  a  sense  of  loss  in  knowing 
that  Senator  Dixo.N  will  not  be  with  us 
here  on  the  floor  or  the  Senate  in  the 
years  to  come. 

One  of  the  Illinois  newspapers,  the 
Champaign  News-Gazette,  had  an  edi- 
torial after  Senator  DixoNs  defeat, 
written  by  John  Foreman,  that  sum- 
marized the  high  regard  many  of  us 
have  for  my  colleague. 

I  ask  to  put  the  editorial  into  the 
Rkcord  at  this  point. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Loss  (IF  A  GENTI, E.MAN 

(By  John  Foreman  i 

In  their  understandable  passion  to  throw 
the  rascals  out.  Illinois  Democrats  threw  out 
one  who  wasn't. 

Sen  Alan  Dixon,  who  spent  a  lifetime  in 
politics  and  never  lost  an  election,  fell  Tues- 
day in  a  quirky  upset  at  the  hands  of  Carol 
Moijeley  Braun.  a  candidate  relatively  un- 
known outside  Chlcasro.     .  . 

In   a   one-on-one   race   with   either  of  his 
challensrers.  Dixon  would  have  won  handily 
as  usual.   Hofeld's  barranfe  drained  off  just 
enough  votes  to  let  Braun  claim  victory  with 
less  than  40  percent  of  the  vote 

.And  whatever  Braun  promises.  Dixon  was  a 
proven  pro.  a  moderate  man  who  placed  prac- 
ticality above  partisanship  and  served  both 
the  state  and  the  nation  well.  He  will  leave 
office  without  a  blemish  on  a  40-year  politi- 
cal career.  Few  can  say  as  much 

In  a  gracious  concession  speech.  Dixon  said 
he  is  through  with  elective  office  Let's  hope 
he  reconsiders. 

When  we  still  must  cope  with  so  many 
.scoundrels,  we  can  hardly  afford  to  lose  one 
of  the  KOixi  tfuvs  • 


SENATOR  COHENS  THOUGHTFUL 
ANALYSIS  OF  THE  NATION'S 
PROBLEMS 

•  .Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  comment  on  remarks  made 
earlier  this  month  by  my  friend  and 
colleague.  Senator  Willia.m  Cohen,  at 
the  Maine  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion in  Augusta.  ME.  Senator  Cohen 
eloquently  described  the  most  signifi- 
cant problems  facing  our  Nation,  and 
the  pitfalls  those  of  us  in  Government 
encounter  as  we  try  to  address  these 
serious  concerns.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  insert  his  statement  for  the 
Record.  I  encourage  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  take  the  time  to  read  this 
thoughtful  and  thought-provoking 
analysis 


The  statement  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  William  S.  Cohen, 

Maine  Republican  State  Conve.stion.  Au- 
gusta. ME.  May  I.  1992 

In  ordinary  times.  1  would  use  my  few  min- 
utes before  you  to  speak  of  some  Issues  be- 
fore the  Senate,  to  discuss  our  prospects  in 
the  coming  election,  to  commend  President 
Bush's  and  Barbara  Bush's  leadership,  to  cel- 
ebrate our  party's  strengths  and  the  common 
issues  that  unite  rather  than  divide  us  as  Re- 
publicans. 

But  1  think  we  all  know  these  are  not  ordi- 
nary times  Indeed,  we  seem  to  be  living  in 
that  age  envisioned  by  the  poet  'Veais  who 
wrote  that: 

■  Turnini?  in  the  widening  gyre  the  falcon 
could  no  longer  hear  the  falconer,  things  fall 
apart,  the  center  cannot  hold-  the  best  lack 
all  conviction  and  the  worst  are  full  of  pas- 
sionate intensity.' 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  the  Amer- 
ican people  joined  hands  and  prayers  in  sup- 
port of  the  young  men  and  women  who  were 
sent  off  to  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

All  of  us  stood  in  awe  of  President  Bush's 
leadership  and  of  the  courage  and  profes- 
sionalism demonstrated  by  Americas  finest 
as  they  drove  a  ruthless  dictator  back  to  his 
bunker  in  Baghdad 

And  when  the  war  was  over,  we  treated  our 
.sons  and  daughters  to  the  kind  of  welcome 
home  reserved  for  the  heroes  they  were— the 
kind  of  welcome  home  we  should  have  given 
to  the  veterans  who  came  home  from  Viet- 
nam and  Korea. 

A  year  ago.  we  stood  as  one  nation— rich 
and  poor,  black  and  white— to  confront  a 
common  enemy— an  enemy  of  freedom,  of  de- 
cency, and  of  humanity.  And  we  felt  the 
surge  of  pride  at  the  fluttering  of  Old  Glory 
from  every  flagpole,  and  that  wonderful  spi- 
nal shiver  as  Lee  Greenwood  sang  that  he 
was  "Proud  to  be  an  American" 

Today,  we  are  a  nation  facing  a  different 
enemy— one  that  does  not  wear  a  uniform  or 
carry  a  gun  An  enemy  more  elusive,  deceit- 
ful and  dangerous  than  Saddam  Hussein.  An 
enemy  that  has  confounded  us  and  left  us  di- 
vided, angry  and  demoralized. 

An  enemy  that  has  persuaded  us  that  as  a 
nation  we  have  lost  our  way.  and  most  im- 
ptirtanily  our  will  to  do  what  Is  necessary  to 
prevail. 

The  enemy  is  a  clever,  constantly  changing 
chameleon.  It  wears  the  face  of  poverty,  of 
greed  and  avarice,  of  indifference,  of  closed 
businesses,  of  moral  bankruptcy.  It  releases 
the  poisonous  vapors  of  racial  hatred,  of 
hopelessness  and  despair,  of  drug-fueled  vio- 
lence and  of  environmental  degradation  It  is 
an  enemy  that  makes  everyone  blameworthy 
and  no  one  responsible. 

It  IS  the  enemy  within  us— the  voice  that 
seeks  private  gain  over  public  good,  that  pro- 
motes special  Interests  at  the  expense  of  the 
nation's  well-being. 

This  enemy  has  produced  the  paradox  of  al- 
lowing so-called  "non-political  "  populists  on 
the  right  and  the  left  to  be  held  out  as  politi- 
cal saviors,  encouraging  millions  to  abandon 
the  wisdom  of  common  sense  and  to  yearn 
for  the  man  on  the  white  horse  who  can  lib- 
erate us  from  our  tormentors 

The  enem,v  of  our  Republic  is  the  loss  of 
faith  in  our  institutions,  in  our  ability  to 
govern,  to  discipline  our  appetites,  to  post- 
pone, to  save,  to  invest,  to  defer  gratifi- 
cation. Today,  we  no  longer  measure  the  fu- 
ture in  years  or  even  months,  but  in  mo- 
ments, as  If  we  were  moths  or  butterflies, 
and  we  are  buffeted  by  random  images  which 
cause  us  to  confuse  all  motion  with  true 
meaning 


Kvpry  one  of  u.s  knows  that  the  despair  and 
anijer  aimed  at  politicians  at  all  levels  goes- 
well  beyond  the  usual  good-natured  grum- 
bling about  elected  leaders  that  has  always 
taken  place  in  living  rooms  and  general 
.■stores  throughout  Maine  and  the  nation. 

This  time,  its  difffrfnt  This  time,  the 
anwer  and  frustration  I  hear  is  not  good-na- 
'.Lired   U  is  very  real  and  very  deep. 

I'fopip  are  frightened  over  the  prospect  of 
'.■■•-'.rx  "iheir  jobs  and  their  homes,  of  being 
terrorized  by  faceless  and  brutish  regulators 
who  accuse  them  of  being  guilty  of  perform- 
ing their  obligations  on  non-performing 
loans,  of  facing  exploding  health  care  and 
nursing  home  costs,  and  high-priced  pre- 
scription drugs.  They  believe— as  did  Yeats— 
that  things  are  falling  apart.  That  the  center 
can  no  longer  hold. 

I'm  convinced  that  these  reactions  go 
much  deeper  than  the  public  disgust  over 
bounced  checks  or  unpaid  restaurant  bills  or 
the  use  of  military  aircraft  by  cabinet  offi- 
cers The  perquisites  of  those  in  office  are 
powerful  symbols  and  their  abuse  should  not 
be  minimized  in  significance— but  they  are 
mere  superficial  lacerations  compared  to  the 
malignancy  that  lurks  in  the  body  politic  of 
this  nation. 

Deep  down,  we  all  know  what  the  problem 
is— a  problem  that  goes  to  the  very  heart  of 
our  ongoing  national  experiment  with  self- 
government. 

We  are  spending  far  more  than  we  can  af- 
ford or  are  willing  to  pay  for.  We  have  been 
treating  the  federal  treasury  as  if  it  were  a 
giant  buffet  that  offers  an  Inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  delights  on  a  no-money-down  and  no- 
credit-limit  basis. 

We  have  been  irresponsibly  gorging  our- 
selves at  this  fiscal  table  without  any  con- 
cern for  the  predictable  health  consequences. 

Let  me  stay  with  the  metaphor  for  a  mo- 
ment because  I  believe  that  the  failure  to 
discipline  ourselves  fiscally  is  symptomatic 
of  a  mind-set  that  adds  another  dimension  to 
the  catastrophe  that  awaits  us 

Most  of  us  are  legitimately  concerned  with 
the  issues  of  health  and  education.  We  know 
that  our  children  have  to  be  educated  on  how 
to  be  healthy  and  we  also  know  that  they 
have  to  be  healthy  If  they  are  going  to  be 
educated.  The  motto  of  a  sound  mind  and  a 
sound  body  comes  to  mind.  But  let's  measure 
the  gap  between  what  we  profess  and  what 
w>'  practice: 

A  \9S9  University  of  Maine  study  of  phys- 
.  .1.  fitness  levels  among  Maine  school  chil- 
iien  showed  that  72  percent  of  the  Maine 
boys  and  64  percent  of  Maine  girls  were 
below  the  national  norm  for  cardiovascular 
fitness.  The  same  study  found  that  82  per- 
cent of  Maine  boys  and  75  percent  of  Maine 
girls  had  a  higher  percentage  of  fat  than  the 
national  norm:  23  percent  of  Maine  high 
school  seniors  use  tobacco;  54  percent  of 
Maine  seniors  reported  getting  drunk  month- 
ly, weekly  or  daily;  41  percent  of  Maine  sen- 
iors reported  driving  a  car  while  drinking  al- 
cohol or  using  marijuana:  one  in  13  Maine 
teens  becomes  pregnant  every  year.  We  have 
the  highest  pregnancy  rate  among  white 
teenagers  in  the  country.  We  have  the  second 
highest  adolescent  suicide  rate  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

The  easy  thing  to  do  Is  to  blame  the  teach- 
ers or  the  school  system  or  the  superintend- 
ent. But  the  right  thing  to  do  is  to  look 
within  ourselves,  within  our  homes,  within 
our  hearts  and  judge  whether  we  are  measur- 
ing up  to  our  responsibilities  as  parents,  as 
role  models,  as  motivators.  The  fault  lies  noi 
With  the  schools  or  with  the  superintendents 
or  Dear  Brutus  with  the  stars  but  with  our- 
selves 


We  are  hving  m  an  instant  coffee,  drive 
th.-ough.  quick-fix.  fast-food,  channel-nip- 
ping .MTV  society  where  waiting  two  min- 
utes at  McDonalds  seems  like  an  intolerable 
burden.  Each  one  of  us  bears  a  large  measure 
of  responsibility  for  our  current  troubles. 

But  this  fast  food  mentality,  this  frenetic 
dedication  to  pursuing  material  goals  and 
goods  has  corroded  our  ability  to  formulate 
public  policy.  It  is  m  times  like  this  that  we 
have  to  pause  and  hold  up  the  lamp  of  his- 
tory and  review  the  words  and  values  that 
have  endured  over  the  centuries. 

More  than  200  years  ago.  .James  Madison 
both  recognized  and  feared  the  very  quan- 
dary we  face  today;  that  government  should 
reflect  the  will  of  the  people.  But  what  are 
we  to  do  when  what  appears  to  be  the  will  of 
the  people — such  as  lower  taxes  and  greater 
benefits— predictably  will  lead  to  disastrous 
results.  Madison  placed  his  hope  in  legisla- 
tors who  would  "refine  the  public's  view  and 
discern  the  country's  true  interest." 

Let's  listen  to  those  words  again. 

We  should  "refine  the  public's  views  and 
discern  the  country's  true  interests." 

It  is  on  this  demanding  but  sensible  stand- 
ard that  Congress  must  be  weighed  and  found 
wanting. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  refine  the  public's 
view  as  we  are  constantly  bombarded  by 
mixed  and  contradictory  demands  such  as 
lower  taxes,  higher  benefits,  more  safety, 
less  regulation.  But  the  difficulty  of  the  task 
is  no  excuse  for  the  abdication  of  responsibil- 
ity. And  if  we  are  not  always  able  to  refine 
the  public's  view,  we  must  be  faithful  to  dis- 
cerning the  path  of  the  country's  true  inter- 
est. 

We  are  too  often  unwilling  to  say  no  to 
well  organized  and  even  well  meaning  special 
interest  groups  whose  political  clout,  as  we 
all  know  too  well,  is  replacing  that  of  politi- 
cal parties. 

We  need  to  fundamentally  adjust  the  way 
we  conduct  the  public's  business. 

Those  of  us  in  Congress  have  to  be  willing 
to  tell  the  American  people  what  they  need 
to  know,  not  just  what  they  want  to  hear. 

We  have  to  stop  worrying  about  pleasing 
enough  different  groups  to  win  reelection, 
and  start  worrying  about  what's  best  for  the 
country. 

The  public  has  a  role  to  play  as  well.  If  you 
insist  on  judging  your  Representative  or 
Senator  mostly  on  whether  he  or  she  has 
"brought  home  the  bacon."  don't  be  sur- 
prised if  that  continues  to  produce  short- 
term  thinking  that  will  continue  to  under- 
mine our  national  will. 

Or.  to  quote  Thelma  and  Louise,  "you  get 
v^hat  you  settle  for." 

We  must  look  inward  and  recognize  some 
basic  truths; 

If  we  don't  control  our  appetites,  they  will 
control  us. 

Instead  of  a  self-indulgent  society  obsessed 
with  rights  and  entitlements,  we  should 
refocus  our  attention  on  our  responsibilities 
and  obligations  as  citizens. 

We  will  have  to  endure  some  modest  pain 
now  to  avoid  crippling  pain  later. 

We  will  have  to  reduce  our  deficit  now  and 
remove  the  ball  and  chain  that  we  have 
placed  around  the  necks  of  our  children  In 
the  form  of  $400  B  annual  deficits. 

To  move  toward  these  goals,  we  will  have 
to  seriously  consider  some  changes  that  have 
been  long  thought  to  be  politically  suicidal. 
I  will  mention  only  a  few  because  the  list  is 
lengthy. 

We  must  closely  examine  and  curtail  the 
growth  of  so-called  "entitlement"  programs 
which  have  become  so  deeply  ingrained  in 


oiir  way  of  life  and  make  some  tough  choices 
about  what  we  dem.and  and  what  we  can  af- 
ford, .'^nd  that  would  include  asking  whether 
older  Americans  at  certain  income  levels 
should  be  willing  to  contribute  more  or  re- 
ceive less. 

We  must  insist  that  able-bodied  individ- 
uals be  willing  to  work  or  be  educated  or  re- 
trained m  order  to  receive  welfare — not  to 
punish  the  poor,  but  to  break  the  cycle  of 
welfare  dependency. 

We  m.ust  demand  that  subsidies  to  wealthy 
fa.'-mers  be  curtailed  or  eliminated,  that  cap- 
ital gams  ta.x  advantages  be  targeted  to  pro- 
mote long-term  investment  and  new  capital 
intensive  businesses  rather  than  sim.ply  add- 
ing to  the  deficit  and  raising  interest  rates. 

There  are  no  "off  lim.its."  no  special  pre- 
serves for  the  rich.  One  cannot  bear  witness 
to  the  savings  and  loan  debacle,  the  cor- 
porate merger  and  take-over  mania  of  the 
1980s  and  conclude  anything  but  that  greed 
and  golden  parachutes  came  at  the  expense 
of  the  shareholder  investors  and  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country. 

Although  I  have  been  reluctant  to  weave 
economic  policy  into  the  fabric  of  our  Con- 
stitution, I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to 
mandate  a  balanced  federal  budget  and  place 
responsibility  directly  upon  the  shoulders  of 
those  elected  to  govern,  whether  that  bal- 
ance must  come  through  lower  budgets, 
higher  taxes  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  We 
can  no  longer  run  up  staggering  bills  and  tell 
our  children  and  grandchildren  to  pay  them. 

Finally,  we  must  be  willing  to  reduce  and 
reshape  the  forces  and  industries  that  com- 
prise our  national  defense  structure.  But  I 
want  to  urge  a  note  of  caution  here.  When 
talking  about  the  deficit,  there  is  a  regular 
cry  of  "take  it  out  of  the  defense  budget." 
followed  by  a  whisper  of  "but  don't  close  our 
bases  or  shipyards,  cancel  our  weapons  con- 
tracts or  reduce  our  guard  or  reserve  units." 

With  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  em.plre,  and  the 
collapse  of  the  Berlin  Wail,  there  is  a  com- 
pelling need  to  shift  our  defense  priorities  so 
that  we  can  develop  lighter,  faster,  more  mo- 
bile and  technically  equipped  fighting  forces 
to  protect  our  interests  here  and  abroad. 

But  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  a  party  and  a 
people,  we  must  be  committed  to  doing  so  in 
a  responsible  manner.  We  should  be  willing 
to  resist  the  siren  call  of  those  on  the  left 
and  right  who  insist  that  we  return  to  a  con- 
tinental cocoon  and  watch  world  events  un- 
fold on  CNN. 

What  was  once  the  Soviet  Union  may  no 
longer  pose  a  military  threat  to  the  West. 
but  because  one  danger  has  been  removed,  it 
does  not  mean  that  the  world  is  no  longer 
dangerous. 

Missile  and  nuclear  technologj'  is  pro- 
liferating and  reaching  the  hands  of  fun- 
damentalist regimes  who  hold  little  good 
will  toward  .America. 

We  can  not  afford  to  become  disengaged  or 
walk  away  from  the  world  because  the  world 
is  not  going  to  walk  away  from.  us.  There  is 
no  need  or  reason  for  the  United  States  to 
become  the  world's  policeman.  But  we  can- 
not ever  afford  to  become  a  prisoner  of  world 
events. 

There  are  other  issues  that  we  must  ad- 
dress, none  more  important  tha  the  need 
for  improving  our  educational  system  so 
that  we  can  produce  the  scientists,  mathe- 
maticians, physicians,  farmers,  technicians 
and  laborers  who  will  allow  us  to  compete 
and  prosper  in  the  21st  century. 

.^nd  equal  in  importance  is  facing  up  to  the 
need  to  provide  a  com.prehensive  health  care 
program  that  will  help  provide  affordable  in- 
surance coverage  to  all   Americans,   impose 
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workable   cost   controls   and   maintain    the 
high  quality  of  care  that  we  now  provide 

The  AIDS  epidemic  not  only  threatens  to 
overwhelm  our  health  care  system,  but  also 
desensitize  us  to  the  human  sufferlnt?  in- 
volved to  the  victims  and  to  their  families 
Rather  than  find  fault,  we  need  to  find  a  cure 
for  this  epidemic  as  quickly  as  possible. 

This  Is  an  election  year,  and  there  will  be 
those  who  seek  to  paint  our  party  as  the 
friend  of  the  comfortable  and  the  contented, 
the  ally  of  the  fortunate  and  the  favored. 

To  survive  and  prosper  as  a  party,  we  must 
make  choices  that  send  the  signal  that  Re- 
publicans are  eager  to  engage  In  creative 
thinking  and  do  not  just  mindlessly  embrace 
the  status  quo 

We  must  be  wllllnjc  to  reexamine  old  habits 
and  to  take  some  risks.  As  St.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas observed  700  years  ago.  'If  the  highest 
aim  of  a  captain  were  simply  to  preserve  his 
ship,  he'd  just  keep  it  In  port  forever  '  We 
must  aim  higher. 

It  is  mere  child's  play  to  hurl  bricks  and 
chunks  of  cement  at  our  institutions  and 
leadership.  It  is  far  more  difficult  to  provide 
the  answers  to  tough  and  demanding  social 
and  economic  problems 

While  there  are  no  simple  answers  to  com- 
plex problems,  there  are  some  simple  truths 
to  which  we  can  turn  for  guidance. 

The  American  tradition  has  offered  each 
Individual  the  ideal  of  hard  work,  competi- 
tive achievement  and  self-fulfillment  and 
freedom.  And  thai  freedom  Is  being  de- 
stroyed by  oppressive  regulations,  reckless 
spending  and  a  ruinous  deficit. 

Our  strength  and  greatness  has  been  found 
in  an  opportunity  society,  not  a  guarantee 
society,  in  a  work-oriented  country,  not  a 
welfare  state.  And  we  must  reward  those  who 
save,  invest  and  produce  and  not  passively 
watch  their  savings  dissolve  and  their 
dreams  disappear  under  the  debris  of  politi- 
cal neglect  or  mismanagement. 

There  is  one  final  observation  that  I  want 
to  offer: 

The  sight  of  mobs,  looters,  rioters  gone 
mad  In  our  cities  can  only  produce  disgust, 
regret  and  anger  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
peaceful  and  respectful  of  the  rule  of  the  law 

Those  who  have  taken  to  the  street  to  en- 
gage in  mob  violence  to  express  their  rage 
over  the  verdict  in  the  Rodney  King  case 
should  expect  no  sympathy  and  should  be 
treated  with  no  leniency 

But  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  also  take 
this  opportunity  to  say  that  If  we  expect  the 
people  of  this  nation  to  be  guided  by  the 
hand  of  justice,  then  justice  must  be  done. 

No  fair-minded  person  can  conclude  after 
watching  the  beating  delivered  to  Rodney 
King  that  it  was  anything  but  a  brutal,  inhu- 
mane, excessive  use  of  force.  To  say-as  one 
Juror  did— that  Rodney  King  was  in  control 
of  the  situiation  and  that  his  action  dictated 
the  level  of  violence  that  we  all  witnessed  re- 
flects either  a  pathetic  naivete  or  a  morally 
bankrupt  mentality.  Justice  Brandeis  re- 
minded us  many  years  ago  that  "when  gov- 
ernment becomes  a  law  breaker  it  breeds 
contempt  for  the  law  It  invites  every  man  to 
become  a  law  unto  himself'  it  invites  anar- 
chy."'  It  doesn't  matter  if  the  government 
wears  a  blue  pin-striped  suit  or  a  police 
badge. 

We  are  the  party  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
we  should  never  allow  a  system  to  develop  in 
this  nation  that  permits  one  rule  of  law  for 
blacks  and  another  for  whites.  And  It  Is  my 
fervent  hope  that  President  Bush  and  the 
Justice  Department  will  move  quickly  to  re- 
store the  belief  that  we  are  one  nation  under 
God  and  under  one  rule  of  law. 


A  political  philosopher  spoke  to  a  reunion 
of  his  Harvard  classmates  on  the  eve  of 
World  War  U.  "You  took  the  good  things  for 
granted.  Now  you  must  earn  them  again 
For  every  right  that  you  cherish,  you  have  a 
duty  that  you  must  fulfill.  For  every  hope 
you  entertain,  you  have  a  task  that  you 
must  perform  For  every  good  that  you  wish 
to  preserve,  you  will  have  to  sacrifice  your 
comfort  and  your  ease.  There  is  nothing  for 
nothing  any  longer." 

Those  words  are  as  imperative  today  as 
they  were  more  than  50  years  ago  when  we 
faced  a  mechanized  evil  in  Europe. 

Today,  the  monster  is  on  American  soil, 
destroying  our  prosperity  and  our  dreams. 

That  monster  will  not  be  defeated  until 
each  of  us  in  this  state  and  nation  recognizes 
what  the  Republican  Party  has  known- 
there  is  nothing  for  nothing  any  longer.  And 
if  we  want  to  take  the  country  back  to  the 
path  of  its  true  interest  -we  are  going  to 
have  to  lay  aside  our  personal  differences 
and  present  a  united  mi's's.ige  and  party  to 
the  American  peopi'  • 


HAWAII'S  CHAMPION  SWIMMERS 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr  President,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  the  achievements  of 
eight  swimmers  from  Hawaii  who,  in 
the  spirit  of  Hawaii's  great  athletes, 
recently  participated  in  the  Junior  Na- 
tional, Senior  National  and  Olympic 
Trials  swimming  competitions. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  Hawaii 
has  produced  a  number  of  international 
swimming  champions.  It  was  during 
the  1912  Olympics  that  the  world  was 
introduced  to  Duke  Kahanamoku  who 
brought  home  a  gold  medal  for  the 
United  States  with  his  winning  per- 
formance in  the  100  meter  freestyle 
Soon  after  his  Olympic  debut, 
Kahanamoku  set  his  first  of  five  world 
records  in  the  100  meter  freestyle,  and 
gained  the  title  as  the  world's  fastest 
swimmer.  Duke  Kahahamoku  swam  in 
a  total  of  four  Olympic  Games  and  won 
five  medals. 

In  the  years  following  Duke 
Kahanamoku's  victories,  Hawaii  pro- 
duced a  number  of  talented  swimmers 
Of  significant  note  were  those  who 
were  coached,  trained  and  nutured  by 
Soichl  Sakamoto,  recognized  the  world 
over  as  one  of  the  greatest  teachers  of 
swimming.  Coach  Sakamotos  pupils 
began  their  swimming  careers  by  train- 
ing in  the  irrigation  ditches  of  the 
Puunene  sugarcane  fields  on  the  Island 
of  Maui.  It  was  an  act  of  improvisation 
that  Sakamoto's  swimmers  swam  in 
the  ditches,  and  amazingly  developed 
training  techniques  still  used  today. 
Swimming  for  a  specified  time  period 
against  the  current  of  the  ditch,  and 
then  allowing  the  swimmer  to  rest 
while  they  returned  with  the  flow,  de- 
veloped into  what  is  referred  today  as 
interval  training. 

Even  more  remarkable  was  the  con- 
cept of  coaching  a  swimmer  while  he 
remained  stationary  against  the  cur- 
rent. This  technique,  referred  today  as 
flume  training,  has  only  recently  been 
recognized  and  used  by  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Swim  Team.  The  achievements 


of  Sakamotos  swimmers  were  far 
greater  than  that  of  defeating  the 
Puunene  ditch  currents.  Of  the  numer- 
ous athletes  he  trained.  Kiyoshi  "Keo  " 
Nakama.  Jose  Balmores,  halo  Hirose. 
Fujiko  Katsutani  and  Chic  Miyamoto 
aspired  to  national  and  international 
competitions  and  carried  the  spirit  of 
aloha  to  all  corners  of  the  globe.  Soichi 
Sakamoto  was  decades  ahead  of  his 
time,  and  introduced  to  the  worM  I!a 
wall's  talented  swimmers. 

Although  these  talented  athletes 
brought  great  pride  to  Hawaii  and  the 
United  States,  it  was  a  .voung  Hawaiian 
swimmer  by  the  name  of  Bill  Smith 
that  held  a  special  place  in  Soichi 
Sakamoto's  heart.  At  a  young  age, 
Smith  was  stricken  with  typhoid  fever 
which  left  him  unable  to  move  his  arms 
or  legs.  His  father,  a  Honolulu  police 
officer,  sent  him  to  Sakamoto  for  ther- 
apy reasons.  Within  2  years.  Smith  had 
become  a  most  powerful  swimmer.  .\' 
his  swimming  debut  on  May  23.  19U. 
Bill  Smith  shattered  three  world 
marks  in  the  880-,  900-,  and  1.000-yard 
freestyle  events.  Adding  to  the  excite- 
ment already  felt  in  Hawaii  from  his 
previous  day's  performance.  Smith  con- 
cluded the  second  day's  competition 
with  three  additional  world  best  times 
in  the  550-.  TOO-,  and  800-yard  freestyles, 
making  him  the  greatest  middle-dis- 
tance swimmer  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  swimmers  I  recog- 
nize today  exhibit  the  spirit  and  com- 
mitment to  excellence  in  performance 
that  has  long  existed  in  Hawaii's  ath- 
letes. It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  rec- 
ognize them,  and  to  acknowledge  their 
individual  achievements. 

Ms.  Kath.v  Lyn  Allen,  daughter  of 
Richard  and  Kay  Allen,  recently  com- 
peted in  the  U.S.  Olympic  Trials  in  the 
200  400-meter  individual  medley  events, 
and  the  100  200-meter  butterfly  events. 
Kathy  received  consolation  final  hon- 
ors for  her  performance  in  the  200- 
meter  butterfly. 

Ms.  Celeste  Jacroux.  daughter  of 
George  and  Pauline  Jacroux.  competed 
in  the  500  1.000-yard  freestyle  events,  as 
well  as  the  200-yard  butterfly  at  the 
U.S.  Junior  National  Swimming  Cham- 
pionships. 

Ms.  Jodi  Jackson,  daughter  of  Steve 
and  Nan  Jackson,  competed  in  the  100/ 
200-yard  butterfly  events,  and  the  200- 
yard  individual  medley  at  the  Junior 
National  Championships.  Jodi  received 
consolation  honors  in  the  100-yard  but- 
terfly. 

Ms  Keiko  Price,  daughter  of  Ellis 
and  Carol  Price,  competed  in  the  50-. 
100-.  and  200-yard  freestyle  events  at 
the  Junior  National  Championships. 

Ms.  Soo  Yon  Sung,  daughter  of  Sa 
Young  and  Byung  Sung,  competed  in 
the  100-yard  backstroke  at  the  Junior 
National  Championships. 

Mr.  John  "JR  "  Allen,  son  of  Richard 
and  Kay  Allen,  swam  in  the  100  200-yard 
backstroke  events  at  the  Junior  Na- 
tional Championships. 


Ml'  .Idhn  FlaiinuMii.  Mm  of  .Jat.k  and 
Rtibin  Klannitran.  tdmpt-teil  in  the  500- 
yard  ti'cestyle  .md  the  200-yard  hack- 
strokf  at  the  .lunmr  National  Cham- 
pi  onship.s 

M;  Kevin  Loo.  son  of  David  and 
Diane  Loo.  swam  m  the  200  400-yard  in- 
dividual medley  events  at  the  Junior 
National  Championships. 

.Mr  President,  it  is  my  priviie^e  and 
honor  to  salute  the  achievements  of 
these  talented  young  swimmers  from 

the  .'^t.ite  (if  H.iw.ii;  • 
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•  Mi  C"()N}{.\I)  Mi  i'n-.-idenl.  I  rise  to 
r..  ■>■  :>;.t'  t-i.c.  May  21).  1992.  marks 
•::•  .-.■  ;,';  .1:1::.'. ersary  of  President 
Lee  Ter.^  hdi  .s  III  St  term  in  office  and 
I  wish  to  join  m.v  colleagues  in  wishing 
President  Lee  good  fortune  and  the  Re- 
public of  China  continuing  political 
.--'.it  ;,i'y  and  economic  prosperity. 

'A  t,.  r.  visiting  Taiwan  several  years 
.iL-  1  '.\as  able  to  spend  some  time 
with  I'li.'-ident  Lee.  I  was  impressed. 
Since  then,  he  has  proven  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful leader  of  his  nation.  Under  his 
leaderbh;;i  T.iiwans  economy  has  con- 
tinued to  Kiow.  and  Taiwan  has  had  an 
impressively  low  unemployment  rate. 
Just  as  important  has  been  the  steady 
progress  toward  more  political  freedom 
and  democracy.  Taiwan  could  serve  as 
a  model  for  reform  in  mainland  China. 

Our  trade  relationship  with  the  Re- 
public of  China  is  one  that  is  highly 
valued  by  the  United  States  and  mutu- 
ally beneficial.  While  there  have  been 
some  trade  disagreements  between  our 
countries,  as  there  are  disagreements 
between  any  group  of  friends,  we  appre- 
ciate Taiwan's  willingness  to  negotiate 
in  good  faith  with  us  on  these  issues. 

I  would  also  like  to  acknowledge  Am- 
bassador Ding  Mou-shih.  Taiwan's  rep- 
resentative in  the  United  States.  Much 
of  the  cooperative  attitude  and  spirit 
between  our  countries  is  directly  at- 
tributable to  his  presence.  Ambassador 
Ding  and  his  staff  have  made  the  work- 
ing relationship  between  our  two  coun- 
tries amiable  and  productive.  I  look 
forward  to  continued  strong  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
public of  China.* 


LISTEN  TK  1-;  K  FUTURE 

•  M:  ."^IMON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
spoken  out  many  times  in  the  past  cou- 
ple of  months  about  the  unfortunate 
prevalence  of  hate  crimes  in  our  soci- 
ety. Now  more  than  ever,  in  the  wake 
of  the  Rodney  King  verdict  and  the  en- 
suing violence  in  Los  Angeles,  we  need 
to  acknowledge  the  reality  of  racial 
and  ethnic  tensions  in  urban  areas.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore  this 
problem.  The  unfortunate  and  tragic 
violence  that  erupted  in  Los  Angeles  is 
not  just  frustrating  and  dismaying.  It 
is  also  indicative  of  the  deeper  prob- 
lems that  plague  our  Nation— the  pov- 


erty,   crime,    the    racial    tensions,    and 
the  despair. 

The  Monday  aftei-  the  Los  Angeles 
outburst.  I  chaired  a  hearing  about  the 
psoblenis  of  Latinos  in  the  Hispanic 
neiKhborhoods  of  Chicago.  The  one 
word  1  heard  over  and  over  again  was 
hopelessness- 

Mr.  President,  the  Rodney  K;r.tr  ver- 
dict exposed  the  true  extent  of  this 
hopelessness.  It  is  not  just  a  problem, 
it  is  an  epidemic. 

I  recently  heard  from  a  fifth  grade 
class  at  the  Robert  Fulton  School  in 
Chicago.  These  11  and  12-year-olds 
wrote  to  President  Bush,  expressing 
their  thoughts  and  reactions  to  the 
Rodney  King  case.  Their  teacher.  Ms. 
Marcia  Williams,  forwarded  copies  of 
these  letters  to  me  because  these  fifth 
graders  wanted  as  many  people  as  pos- 
sible to  hear  'what  they  had  to  say. 

"Are  .African  Americans  people  too? 
Don't  we  deserve  the  same  kind  of  jus- 
tices, the  same  opportunities':'" 

"I  saw  what  happened  to  Rodney 
Kinu  on  T  \"    I  was  hurt  and  still  am." 

•  This  jusi  shows  me  that  the  police, 
the  courts.  America  doesn't  see  me  as 
an  equal  partner." 

"When  will  black  people  get  the  same 
chances  and  opportunities:  Our  country 
had  let  me  down." 

""It  is  obvious  justice  is  only  for 
whites,  not  for  blacks.  When  will 
things  change?" 

Mr.  President,  we  must  now  ask  the 
question:  "'How  can  we  do  better?"  We 
must  take  the  time  to  listen  to  one  an- 
other—to listen  to  those  whom  we  may 
not  ordinarily  see  or  come  in  contract 
with.  I  ask  to  insert  into  the  Record  at 
this  point,  the  full  text  of  each  of  the 
letters  I  received.  These  letters  express 
the  frustrations  of  the  fifth  grade  stu- 
dents at  the  Robert  Fulton  School.  I 
would  like  to  share  their  concerns  with 
my  colleagues.  It  is  time  to  listen  to 
what  our  future  is  saying. 

The  letters  follow: 

May  4.  1992. 

Dear  President  Bush:  I  saw  the  Rodney 
King  verdict.  I  was  displeased  with  the  deci- 
sion, but  I  was  also  displeased  with  the  reac- 
tion in  L.A. 

The  four  white  officers  should  not  have 
gone  as  far  as  they  did  with  trying  to  ar- 
rested Mr.  King. 

But  this  just  shows  me  the  police,  the 
courts,  America  doesn't  see  me  as  an  equal 
partner. 

Sincerely 

Demetrik  Jomes, 

May  4.  1992. 

Dear  President  Bvsh:  I  am  a  student  at 
the  Robert  Fulton  School.  My  name  is  Par- 
nell  Higgins.  I  am  10  years  old,  and  in  the 
fifth  grade. 

What  I  saw  in  L.A..  was  not  right.  It  is  not 
right  for  people  to  be  taken  out  of  their  cars 
and  beaten.  However,  it  was  not  right  at  all 
for  the  policemen  to  have  beaten  Rodney 
King  the  unjust  way  that  they  did. 

I  saw  what  happened  to  Rodney  King  on 
T.V.  I  was  hurt  and  still  am. 

No  one  should  hurt  anyone  like  that,  and 
get  away  with  it. 
Sincerely. 

Parnell  Higgins. 


DE.^R  PitKSIDENT  B'Js'ri  W.'.a:  1  ^au  and 
heard  or.  the  news  that  took  plate  ;r.  I,  .A.. 
was  awful.  Is  America  saying  blacK  p--i.p;e 
can't  be  treated  fairly? 

When  will  black  people  get  the  same 
chances  and  opportunities?  Our  country  has 
let  me  down. 

Sincerely. 

IsiAH  Washington. 

.May  i   1992. 
Dear  President  Bvsh:  My  name  is  Latoya 
Kenee  Whitehead  and  1  attend  Robert  Fulton 
School.  I  dislike  the  way  this  case  was  han- 
dled concerning  Rodney  King 

I  believe  the  four  policemen  who  beat  up 
on  Rodney  King  had  no  right  to  do  so.  The 
only  reason  they  did  so  was  because  he  was 
a  black  man  and  only  because  he  was  a  black 
man'.  It  is  obvious  justices  is  only  for  whites, 
not  for  blacks.  When  will  things  change? 
Sincerely. 

Latoya  WnrrEHEAD. 

May  4,  1992. 

Dear  President  Bvsh-  I  feel  betrayed  and 
outraged  concerning  the  Rodney  King  ver- 
dict. 

I  am  a  young  African  Americans  male.  12 
years  old.  1  have  seen  many  injustices,  in  my 
life  time. 

I  live  in  a  community  where  things  are  not 
as  good,  as  other  communities. 

I  attend  Fulton  School  on  the  southwest  of 
Chicago.  Our  school  lacks  basic  supplies  like 
books,  paper  &  pens.  Yet  you  are  willing  to 
send  money  to  Russia! 

Mr.  Bush,  when  are  you  going  to  help  us? 
Are  African  Americans  people  too''  Don't  we 
deserve  the  same  kind  of  justices,  the  same 
of  opportunites? 

Thank  you  for  listening. 
Sincerely. 

M.^RviN  L.  Cooks. 

May  4.  1992. 

Dear  President  Bush:  My  name  is  Aiesha 
Williams.  1  go  to  Robert  Fulton  School  and 
I  am  in  the  5th  grade. 

I  don't  like  the  way  the  Black  people  don't 
have  the  supplies  in  our  school. 

White  people  get  every  thing  they  need.  We 
are  tired  of  torn  up  shades,  broken  down 
desk  and  chairs,  as  well  not  enough  books  in 
our  classroom.  We  want  our  schools  to  look 
the  way  schools  should  look.  An  environ- 
ment where  education  can  be  a  true  learning 
experience. 

Thank  you! 
Sincerely. 

ArESH.\  LIYNETTE  WIU.IAMS. 

May  4.  1992 

Dear  President  Bush:  My  name  is  Chris- 
tina Reyes  Brown.  I  attend  Robert  Fulton 
School. 

I  think  that  those  6  white  policemen  had 
no  right  to  beat  Rodney  King  like  a  dog.  It 
was  not  right  for  the  jury  to  be  all  white. 
They  should  have  let  Rodney  King  tell  his 
side  of  the  story 

The  reason  there  is  so  much  crime  is  be- 
cause you  have  taken  every  tool  that  was 
used  to  help  people  help  themselves. 

The  money  you  give  to  other  countries 
could  oe  used  for  our  country  to  help  the 
people  here. 

Sincerely, 

Christina  Brown. 

May  4.  1992. 
Dear    President    Bush:    I    think    you're 
wrong  because  you  give  to  your  people  and 
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take  from  ours.  I  am  a  African  American  11  of  educating  Hawaii's  and  our  Nation's  the  cost  of  implementintt  this  simple 

year  old  girl.  All  I  see  is  thinfrs  tfoinK  wrong  future  leaders.  This  is  an  awesome  task  provision  are  proviru-     .  ;  m-  r    Th.-  Fed 

for   black    people^   The    Rodney    King    trial  ^^  j        ^^^^^^  ^^em,   with  which   I  be-  eral     Reserve    h.i.^    ..    ,:.•:■,     pubh.shed 

showed  me  that  It  Is  all  right  for  six  Police     ,, „    .,   „i„      k     i    ^                   »  .    j  .            ,                             ,                  , 

Officers  to  beat  a  blackman  Mr.  Bash  that  is  "^'^  must  also  be  laid  our  gratitude,  prop.-^. -!  :•  ,'ulations  lu  impUmeni  the 

why  there  was  rioting  in   13  cities.  We  are  support,  and  recognition.  Truth    .i,   .-^.ivings  Act.   New  legulatiDn 

sick  of  all  these  racism  We  are  sick  of  being  Mf    President,  it  is  my  privilege  and  DD  implements  this  simple  provision 

treated  like  animals.  We  wont  tolerate  It  honor  to  join  the  students,  parents,  and  in      132     pages     of     highly      technical 

anymore.  faculty     of     Kapunahala     Elementary  boilerplate. 

Mr,   Bush  have  you  ever  visited  a  black  School   In  saluting  Ruby   Hiraishi   for  The   total   estimated   cost   of  imple- 

inner  city  school  or  community  They  look  her  selection  as  Hawaii's  1992  recipient  menting  the  Truth  in  Savings  Act  is  a 

TJ\ZII  ^^Ll"^:  :::i\lZ'^Zi'Zl  Of  the  National  Distinguished  Principal  whopping    S278    million.    I    would    rec- 

need  and  more.  Award.*  ommend    that    my    55   colleagues    that 

Next  everyone  says  for  black  people  to  get  -—^.^^—^  voted      for      this      harmless      provision 

jobs    and    make    something    of   themselves.              vix^n  \-ov  i\    ■    i          •  should  take  the  time  to  read  these  new 

How.  when  there  no  Jobs  to  get:*  ,    ,.,J.'i         ..^^''./''iVl"  '^  regulations   and   see    what    they    have 

I  guess  Its  like  they  say  "you  cant  teach  •'~>A\  ING.S  HhC.LLATIONS  created 

an  old  dog  new  tricks."  Mr.  Bush  hc.wever  I  .  y^^      MURKdW.SKI      Mr      President.  The  estimated  cost  and  proposed  reg- 

hope   America   is   not  an   old   dog.    Put  our     ,„„,    .      c-        .                       j_      .    .  i    »•-._  «■  n                                 »-     »■                b 

monev  where  your  mouth  is!  'f  V^^f   ^   ""f'o    A"   •^'^^'^'^^^^^   ^'^  M\^Uon  follows; 

Sincerely,  ^"-^  banking  bill  (S.  543)  to  strike  a  pro-  Estimated  cost  of  applying  trutn-m-savings. 

svi.viA  Mathi.och*  vision  in  title  V  known  as  the  Truth  in  1991 

_^_^__^__  Savings  Act.   I  opposed   this  provision  state:                                                     Millions 

because  it  seemed  like  needless  regu-  .wi»ion» 

COMNU.NiUNG  RUBY  HIRAISHI.  latory  overkill  that  would  increase  the        Alabama  $3.6 

<)lTsr.\NDING  EDUCATOR  cost    of    doing    business    while    doing        A>»-'*'^*  4 

•  .\li     INOUYE    Mr.    President.    Presi-  nothing    to    improve    the    safety    and        Arkansas 21 

dent  Lyndon  Johnson  once  said.  soundness  of  the  banking  system.                   California    !""" 27  6 

At  the  desk  where  I  sit.  I  have  learned  one  wh.at  the  provision  hkqu ires                      Colorado  2.4 

great  truth.  The  answer  for  all  our  national  Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  what        Connecticut  "...!!.!".         66 

problems- the  answer  for  all  the  problems  of  j^is   provision   requires.   The  Truth   in        Delaware 3.7 

the    world— comes   down    to   a   s  ngle   word.  o,,,;-.      »    »  _      ii    .       .u    .  «       .                      Dist.  ofCol   14 

That  word  is  "education  "  Savings  Act  mandates  that  banks  pro-        p,,,^^,,^ Z::!:  ! "                             12  9 

.,     T,        J     »     »  •            ^  ^.».       ..    .  Vide  in  account  schedules  the  fees  and        r.».nr.^ia                                -^a 

Mr.  President,  it  is  most  fitting  that  ,„,^,^,,  .^.^^  applicable  to  the  deposit        Hawal 16 

I  rise  today  to  commend  Ruby  Hiraishi,  ^.-counts  and  places  limitations  on  the  ^S  .:::Z:Z:::::ZZZ:::ZZ.           8 

I"  ,r  r  M      T     ^/^"•=''''"'"     "'T,     '^'  "1^""^'-  in  ^'hi^h  institutions  can  cal-        Illinois  14.9 

State  of  Hawaii  who  was  recently  se-  ^^^^^^    ^^,^^^3,      Advertisements    are        !"<"»"«  -•-•         5  3 

ected    to   receive    the    prestigious   Na-  subject  to  similar  requirements.                      l'^'^  3  3 

tional    Distinguished    Principal    Award  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^   j^  ^„                                    b^Zckv li 

from  the  National   Association  of  Elc-  ^„  ,„,no,„„„-  ,„„^  ^         r^      »  .u    ►            Kentucky 3.6 

mentary  School  Teachers  and  the  U.S.  ^."^  i'Tbu     ,Tn,    '^""^  f "'  }^^'  'J        k""'''^'^"* 3.6 

Department  of  Education.  ^T'l   ?^  .'  '?   '      ^    ,     r     ,  ""'   """f        m""T  '  h 11 

»!ic   in„„iov,v    ^^...^i^^i  ^r  ir I.   1  much   to  implement.    In  fact,  my  col-        Maryland  , 4.8 

p-i^-^.n           ^  »f    ?  L^     H          ^      H  leagues   pointed   out   that   most  banks        Massachusetts  1 115 

Elementary  School,  has  been  an  educa-  „,„„„,..               1    ■     ,u                                 1  Michii^an                                                     « i 

tor  and   administrator   in   the   Hawaii  ^JZT^''^fZ^''^    ^  .    service    so    it  ^:Z.-:::ZZ:Z:::::::Z::Z:         4  8 

public    school    system    for    almost    30  ^°"'.'^  "°'  ^°"^  '^"''"^  ^°  mandate  this       Mississippi  :.:::.:....:.::Z:Z        ll 

years.  A  graduate  of  the  University  of  ^*^''^^'^*'                                                                   Missouri  5.9 

Hawaii,  she   also   taught  and   held  ad-  costs  are  heai.                                 Montana  7 

ministrative     positions     at     Kaneohe.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case.        Nebraska 1.9 

Olomana     and     Hauula     schools.     Ms.  Ensuring  that  the  account  schedule  fits        i^^^l,  Ha,T,n,hVrB' ! « 

Hiraishi  was  nominated  and  selected  by  exactly   into  the  one  required  by  the       ;^.;^  jerVev        10  3 

her  fellow  principals  through  a  state-  legislation  imposes  costs:  lawyers  will        '^^^  Mexico  Z^^""Z 12 

wide  search  process  conducted  by   the  ^^^^  ^°  review  the  new  law  and  exist-        New  York  ""!...""""""!.'!!"""!".'!        35  7 

Hawaii  Elementary  and  Middle  School  '"•?   account   schedules   and   advertise-        North  Carolina „ 5.9 

Administrators'   Association    I   whole-  ments;    new    accounts    schedules    will        North  Dakota  7 

heartedly   concur   with    Ms.    Hiraishi's  1^*^^  to  be  designed  in  the  format  re-        "hio  „ 9.8 

belief    that    the    school    environment  quired  by  the  law  as  it  is  highly  un-       Oklahoma  26 

should  be  a  nurturing,   fun  and  chal-  I'l^^ly    that    any    bank    currently    dis-        Pennsylvania™;"'" ] ""       155 

lenging  place  where  every  person  expe-  closes   and    advertises    fees    in   exactly        Rhode  Island   16 

riences  growth  and  success.  ^^^  manner  that  would  be  required:  old  south  Carolina*"!!!"!!!!!!!!!"!!!;!.'."™         2  1 

The  students  of  Kapunahala  Elemen-  schedules  will  have  to  be  retrieved  and        south  Dakota  1.2 

tary  School  are  fortunate  to  have  Ms.  "ew  ones  distributed.  Banks  will  have        Tennessee 4.4 

Hiraishi's  dedication  and  commitment  to  audit  compliance  and  prepare  for  ex-        Texas  15.6 

to    educational     excellence.     Together  aminations  on  compliance.                               }^^^'^^  ■■■_ - 11 

with  her  high  caliber  faculty,  she  ere-  This  process  will  have  to  be  repeated        vfril^nia    el 

ates   a   setting    which    promotes   good  every  time  the  bank  changes  the  terms        Washington 4  5 

values,  while  encouraging  the  students'  of  the  account,  or  develops  a  new  ad-        West  Virginia  !!!!!!!!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!  "!! 17 

quest  for  knowledge  and  their  desire  to  vertisement.  or  designs  a  new  product.        Wisconsin !!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!         4!3 

learn.  As  a  proud  product  of  Hawaii's  "^l^e  potential   liability   for  violations.        Wyoming .5 

public    school    system.     I    have    fond  even  for  technical  and  harmless  ones.        Puerto  Rico  and  territories  1.6 

memories  of  special   teachers  and  ad-  adds  to  the  cost.                                                United  sutes 278.9 

ministrators    of   days    long    past    who  Unfortunately,   the  Senate  voted  to  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

sparked  within  me  a  passion  for  learn-  adopt  the  truth  in  savings  provision  on  12  CFR  Part  230 

ing  which   has  guided  me   through  the  a  56-^2  vote.  I  Regulation  DD.  Docket  No.  R-0753] 

years.  predictio.v  pRtn  es  correct  Trcth  i.s  Savi.vcs 

We   place   in   the   hands  of  our  edu-  Mr.  President.  I  regret  to  inform  my  Agency:  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 

caters  the  monumental   responsibility  colleagues  that  my   predictions  about  Reserve  System. 


Max  20.  1992 
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Action:  Proposed  rule 

Summary:  The  Board  is  publishing  for 
comment  a  new  regulation.  Regulation  DD. 
to  implement  the  Truth  in  Savings  Act.  The 
act  requires  depository  institutions  to  dis- 
close fees,  interest  rates  and  other  terms 
concerning  deposit  accounts  to  consumers 
before  they  open  accounts.  The  act  requires 
depository  institutions  that  provide  periodic 
statements  to  consumers  to  include  informa- 
tion about  fees  imposed,  interest  earned  and 
the  annual  percentage  yield  on  those  state- 
ments. The  act  imposes  substantive  limita- 
tions on  the  methods  by  which  institutions 
determine  the  balance  on  which  interest  is 
calculated.  Rules  dealing  with  advertise- 
ments for  deposit  accounts  are  also  included 
In  the  law. 

Dates:  Comments  must  be  received  on  or 
before  June  10.  1992 

Addresses:  Comments,  which  should  refer 
to  Docket  No.  R-0753.  may  be  mailed  to  Mr. 
William  W  Wiles.  Secretary.  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  20th 
Street  and  Constitution  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC  20551.  Comments  addressed  to  Mr. 
Wiles  may  also  be  delivered  to  the  Board's 
mail  room  between  8:45  am  and  5:15  p.m. 
weekdays,  and  the  security  control  room 
outside  of  those  hours.  Both  the  mall  room 
and  the  security  control  room  are  accessible 
from  the  courtyard  entrance  on  20th  Street 
between  Constitution  Avenue  and  C  Street 
NW.  Comments  may  be  inspected  in  room  B- 
1122  between  9  a.m.  and  5  p.m.  weekdays,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  §261.8  of  the  Boards  rules 
regarding  the  availability  of  information.  12 
CFR  261.8. 

For  Further  Information  Contact:  Leonard 
Chanin.  Senior  Attorney,  or  Jane  Ahrens. 
Kurt  Schumacher,  or  Mary  Jane  Seebach. 
Suaff  Attorneys.  Division  of  Consumer  and 
Community  Affairs,  at  i202)  452-2412  or  (202) 
452-3667:  for  the  hearing  impaired  only,  con- 
tact Dorothea  Thompson.  Telecommuni- 
cations Device  for  the  Deaf,  at  (202i  452-3544. 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  Washington.  DC  20551.  For  informa- 
tion about  the  Board's  proposed  action  con- 
cerning the  recordkeeping  and  disclosure  re- 
quirements under  the  Paperwork  Reduction 
Act  only,  contact  Frederick  J.  Schroeder. 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Clearance  Officer.  Di- 
vision of  Research  and  Statistics,  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
Washington,  DC  20551.  at  (202)  452-3829.  or 
Gary  Waxman.  OMB  Desk  Officer.  Office  of 
Information  and  Regulatory  Affairs.  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  New  Executive 
Office  Building,  room  3208.  Washington.  DC 
20503.  at  (202i  395-7340. 

Supplementary  Information;  (1)  Back- 
ground. The  Truth  in  Savings  Act  (contained 
in  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion Improvement  Act  of  1991.  Public  Law 
No.  102  242,  105  Stat  2236i  was  enacted  in  De- 
cember 1991.  The  statute  directs  the  Board  to 
issue  final  regulations  by  September  19,  1992, 
and  provides  that  the  statutory  provisions 
and  rules  adopted  by  the  Board  shall  apply 
six  months  after  that  date.  Rather  than 
delay  action  under  the  rulemaking  morato- 
rium Issued  by  the  President,  due  to  the 
statutory  timetable  for  implementing  the 
act  and  the  need  for  adequate  time  for  public 
comment,  the  Board  is  going  forward  with 
the  rulemaking  process  at  this  time. 

The  Board  is  proposing  regulations  for 
comment,  and  expects  to  adopt  final  imple- 
menting regulations  by  September  19,  1992. 
Compliance  with  the  law  would  W  manda- 
tory by  March  19,  1993 

The  purpose  of  the  statute  and  proposed 
regulation  is  to  assist  consumers  in  compar- 


ing deposit  accounts  offered  by  depository 
institutions,  principally  through  the  disclo- 
sure of  fees,  the  simple  interest  rate,  the  an- 
nual percentage  yield,  and  other  account 
terms  whenever  a  consumer  requests  the  in- 
formation and  before  an  account  is  opened. 
The  statute  and  regulation  also  require  that 
fees  and  other  information  be  provided  on 
any  periodic  statement  the  institution  sends 
to  the  consumer.  Rules  are  set  forth  for  the 
information  contained  in  advertisements  of 
deposit  accounts  and  advance  notice  to  ac- 
count holders  of  adverse  changes  in  terms. 
The  statute  and  regulation  place  one  sub- 
stantive restriction  on  institutions'  prac- 
tices, that  is.  how  institutions  determine  the 
account  balance  on  which  interest  is  cal- 
culated. 

The  Board  is  publishing  proposed  sample 
disclosure  forms  and  model  clauses  to  assist 
institutions  in  preparing  their  account  dis- 
closures. They  appear  in  appendix  B  to  the 
proposed  regulation. 

The  Board  is  requesting  comment  on 
whether  to  eliminate  the  existing  rules  in 
Regulation  Q  (12  CFR  Part  217).  that  require 
disclosures  (§217. 4i  and  that  regulate  adver- 
tisements for  interest-bearing  accounts  at 
member  banks  (§217.6).  As  discussed  more 
fully  in  the  advertising  section  below,  the 
Board  solicits  comment  on  whether  Regula- 
tion Q's  advertising  rules  should  be  elimi- 
nated or  retained  as  part  of  Regulation  DD. 
The  Board  has  consulted  with  the  other  fed- 
eral financial  regulatory  agencies  as  directed 
in  section  269(ai(l)  of  the  statute,  and  the 
agencies  are  considering  whether  to  retain  or 
eliminate  their  existing  rules  dealing  with 
advertisments  for  deposit  accounts. 

(2i  Proposed  regulatory  provisions.  The 
Truth  in  Savings  Act  is  quite  detailed  and. 
for  the  mo:jt  part,  the  proposed  regulation 
mirrors  the  statutory  requirements.  The 
statute  recognizes  that  implementation  of  a 
comprehensive  scheme  such  as  this  may  re- 
quire some  adjustments  and.  in  section 
269(a)(3).  it  authorizes  the  Board  to  make 
"such  classification,  differentiations.  ♦  *  • 
adjustments  and  exceptions  *  *  *  as.  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Board,  are  necessary  or 
proper  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
to  prevent  circumvention  or  evasion  of  the 
requirements  of  this  Act,  or  to  facilitate 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act."  The  statute  also  authorizes  the  Board 
to  vary  the  requirements  with  regard  to  sev- 
eral particular  types  of  accounts. 

The  section-by-section  description  which 
follows  points  out  those  provisions  that  dif- 
fer in  any  significant  way  from  the  statute— 
for  example,  creating  an  exception  to  a  stat- 
utory provision,  adding  a  disclosure,  or  de- 
parting significantly  from  the  language  of 
the  statute— and  explains  why  the  dif- 
ferences exist.  In  addition,  the  section-by- 
section  description  in  many  cases  indicates 
possible  alternatives  to  the  positions  re- 
flected in  the  proposed  regulation  and  solic- 
its comment  on  these  alternatives.  In  those 
cases  where  the  statute  is  not  specific  and 
parallel  rules  would  be  beneficial,  the  Board 
has  borrowed  definitions  and  provisions  from 
other  consumer  regulations  (for  example. 
Regulation  Z  (12  CFR  Part  226i,  which  imple- 
ments the  Truth  in  Lending  Act,  and  Regula- 
tion E  (12  CFR  Part  205),  which  implements 
the  Electronic  Fund  Transfers  Act). 

Section  230.1— Authority.  Purpose.  Coverage 
and  Effect  on  State  Laus 
Paragraph  (c) — Coverage 

The  paragraph  on  coverage  reflects  the 
fact  that  the  act  and  proposed  regulation 
cover  depository  institutions,  as  defined  in 
section  19(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 


12  use  461 ).  Thus  the  regulation  would 
cover  depository  institutions  such  as  na- 
tional banks,  state  member  banks,  thrift  in- 
stitutions, and  nonmember  banks  and  sav- 
ings banks,  whether  federally  insured  or  not. 
This  regulation  does  not  apply  to  credit 
unions;  those  entities  will  be  covered  by 
rules  issued  by  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  iNCUAi.  The  act  provides 
that  the  NCUA  shall  prescribe  substantially 
similar  regulations  for  credit  unions  within 
90  days  of  the  effective  date  of  regulations 
established  by  the  Board. 

Securities  brokers  and  dealers  are  not  con- 
sidered depository  institutions  under  the  act 
and  proposed  regulation.  However,  if  adver- 
tisements for  deposit  accounts  are  placed  by 
brokers  and  dealers  who  are  deposit  brokers, 
as  that  term  is  defined  in  section  29(g)(1)  of 
the  FDIC  Act,  they  are  subject  to  the  adver- 
tising rules  set  forth  in  section  230.8.  (See 
the  supplemental  information  accompanying 
the  definition  of  "advertisement.") 

Paragraph  (d>^ -Effect  on  State  Laws 

Section  273  of  the  act  provides  a  narrow 
standard  for  preemption  of  state  laws.  To  be 
preempted,  a  state  law  must  be  Inconsistent 
with  the  disclosure  provisions  of  the  act  and 
the  implementing  provisions  of  the  regula- 
tion. A  state  law  is  preempted  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  inconsistency.  While  the  stat- 
ute refers  only  to  disclosure  requirements, 
the  Board  requests  comment  on  whether  the 
same  standard  should  apply  to  all  provisions 
of  the  law.  including  the  payment  of  interest 
provision. 

Section  230.2— Definitions 
Paragraph  (a)— Account 

Section  274il)  of  the  statute  defines  an  ac- 
count as  "any  account  offered  to  1  or  more 
individuals  or  an  unincorporated  nonbusi- 
ness association  of  individuals  by  a  deposi- 
tory institution  into  which  a  customer  de- 
po.sits  funds,  including  demand  accounts, 
savings  accounts,  time  accounts,  and  nego- 
tiable order  of  withdrawal  accounts."  The 
Board  is  proposing  to  define  account  as  any 
deposit  account  available  to.  or  held  by.  a 
consumer.  The  regulation  would  cover  inter- 
est-bearing as  well  as  noninterest-bearing 
accounts.  It  would  include  all  accounts  of- 
fered to  consumers  by  depository  institu- 
tions, whether  those  accounts  are  federally 
or  state  insured  or  uninsured.  The  Board  so- 
licits comment  on  whether  the  regulation 
should  be  limited  to  insured  deposit  ac- 
counts. 

The  Board  does  not  believe  the  Congress 
Intended  to  cover  certain  other  accounts 
that  may  be  offered  by  or  through  depository 
institutions,  such  as  mutual  fund  accounts. 
Both  the  findings  and  purpose  provisions  of 
the  statute  speak  of  "deposit  accounts  "  of- 
fered by  institutions,  and  all  of  the  examples 
listed  in  the  statutory  definition  are  the 
more  traditional  type  of  deposit  accounts. 

Similarly,  the  term  "account"  would  not 
include  a  consumer's  interest  in  the  securi- 
ties or  obligations  of  a  depository  institution 
or  any  other  entity  that  are  being  held  by 
the  institution  on  the  consumer's  behalf,  or 
offered  by  the  institution  to  the  consumer. 
For  example,  the  purchase  of  a  government 
security  or  an  annuity  through  a  depository 
institution  would  not  be  an  "account"  sub- 
ject to  the  regulation. 

Some  institutions  permit  consumers  to 
open  accounts  denominated  in  a  foreign  cur- 
rency. Typically,  these  accounts  are  offered 
as  money  market  accounts,  though  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  may  be  designated  as  foreign 
currency  accounts.  A  consumer  may  pur- 
chase one  or  more  of  several  currencies,  de- 
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pending  on  the  Institution's  proKram  Such 
accounts  are  elisrlble  for  deposit  insurance, 
but  are  not  insured  for  losses  resulting  from 
exchange  rate  fluctuations  Institutions  may 
or  may  not  pay  Interest  on  these  accounts. 
These  accounts  may  be  subject  to  capital 
(fains  or  losses  due  to  fluctuations  In  ex- 
change rates. 

When  such  accounts  are  offered  to  or  held 
by  consumers  (as  opposed  to  businesses),  the 
Board  believes  they  meet  the  definition  of  an 
account  and  are  covered  by  the  regulation. 
In  light  of  the  risk  of  loss  of  principal  for 
these  accounts  and  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
traditional  accounts,  consumers  may  not 
fully  understand  how  they  operate.  Thus  the 
Board  Is  proposing  special  disclosure  and  ad- 
vertising rules  for  these  accounts.  These  pro- 
posals are  discussed  in  the  supplemental  In- 
formation accompanying  section  230.4(b)(9) 
and  230.8(a). 

Paragraph  (b)— Advertisement 

Under  the  act,  each  "advertisement,  an- 
nouncement, or  solicitation"  relating  to  an 
account  at  a  depository  Institution  must 
comply  with  specified  rules  The  act  does  not 
define  advertisement.  Under  the  Board's  pro- 
posal, an  advertisement  (which  includes  any 
announcement  or  solicitation)  Is  defined  In 
the  same  manner  as  that  term  Is  defined 
under  the  Board's  Regulation  Z  Thus,  an  ad- 
vertisement would  be  any  commercial  mes- 
sage appearing  in  any  medium  (for  example, 
newspaper,  television,  or  radio)  If  it  directly 
or  indirectly  promotes  the  availability  of  an 
account. 

The  Board  requests  comment  on  whether 
some  of  the  savings  Instrument  "rate 
sheets"  that  are  currentl.v  published  in  news- 
papers, periodicals,  or  trade  journals  should 
be  considered  "advertisements  "  Some  rate 
sheet  publishers  gather  information  by  sim- 
ply calling  various  depository  institutions 
and  inquiring  about  their  current  rates;  to 
this  extent,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  the 
type  of  commercial  message  Intended  to  be 
covered. 

The  statute  cover  advertisements  "Initi- 
ated by  a  depository  institution  or  deposit 
broker."  The  Board  is  proposing  to  define 
"advertisement  "  without  regard  to  the  party 
Initiating  it.  In  light  of  this  approach,  the 
Board  does  not  have  a  definition  of  deposit 
broker  in  the  proposed  regulation,  apart 
from  the  reference  in  section  230  1(c)  The 
Board  solicits  comment  on  whether  deposit 
brokers  who  place  advertisements  that  refer 
to  deposit  accounts  at  depository  institu- 
tions should  be  covered  by  the  advertising 
rules.  The  question  arises  since  the  regula- 
tion only  covers  deposit  accounts  offered  by 
depository  institutions  to  consumers.  If  a 
third  party,  such  as  a  deposit  broker,  opens 
an  account  ouch  as  a  large  certificate  of  de- 
posit) at  an  Institution  in  its  own  name  and 
then  offers  Us  own  accounts  to  the  public. 
the  certificate  of  deposit  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  consumer  account.  (Tax  information,  for 
example,  would  be  reported  In  the  name  of 
the  third  party.)  Thus,  an  advertisement 
placed  by  a  third  party  for  its  own  accounts 
Is  not  an  advertisement  for  a  consumer  ac- 
count. (This  circumstance  Is  clearly  dif- 
ferent from  a  third  party  who  acts  as  an 
agent  for  a  consumer  and  opens  an  account 
for  the  consumer  at  an  institution  — which 
would  be  covered  by  the  regulation.)  The 
Board  solicits  comment  on  whether  non- 
agent  third  parties  who  advertise  their  own 
accounts  based  on  accounts  at  a  depository 
institution  should  be  covered  by  the  adver- 
tising rules. 

Paragraph  (c)— Annual  Percentage  Yield 
The  Board  proposes  that  the  regulation  In- 
corporate a  definition  of  the  annual  percent- 


age yield  substantially  the  same  as  that 
stated  In  the  act.  The  act  defines  annual  per- 
centage yield  as  "the  total  amount  of  Inter- 
est that  would  be  received  on  a  $100  deposit. 
based  on  the  annual  rate  of  simple  Interest 
and  the  frequency  of  compounding  for  a  365- 
day  period,  expressed  as  a  percentage  cal- 
culated by  a  method  which  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  In  regulations  "  The 
proposal  does  not  Incorporate  the  reference 
to  a  $100  deposit,  since  the  annual  percentage 
yield  calculation  can  be  performed  with  any 
amount  of  principal,  and  the  Board  believes 
reference  to  $100  might  be  confusing,  espe- 
cially for  accounts  that  have  a  higher  mini- 
mum balance  requirement  to  earn  intei'est  or 
that  have  a  tiered  rate  structure. 

In  computing  the  annual  percentage  yield, 
the  statute  requires  institutions  to  use  a 
basis  of  365  days.  The  Board  believes  this 
provision  requires  institutions  to  calculate 
an  annual  percentage  yield  by  using  a  365- 
day  year.  The  Board  proposes  that  the  term 
"annual  percentage  yield  "  be  used  in  both 
advertisements  and  disclosures  to  ensure 
uniformity  and  facilitate  easy  comparisons. 
I  If  multiple  annual  percentage  yields  are 
stated,  for  example,  for  tiered  rate  accounts, 
the  term  "annual  percentage  yields"  may  be 
used. ) 

Paragraph  (e)~  Bonus 
The  Board  proposes  to  define  the  term 
■bonus'  to  encompass  any  cash,  premium, 
gift,  award,  or  other  consideration  (except 
Interest  due  to  the  application  of  a  periodic 
rate)  regardless  of  the  form  the  payment 
takes.  Thus,  it  is  Intended  that  anything  of 
value  that  is  given  or  offered  to  a  consumer, 
aside  from  interest,  would  be  a  bonus  for  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation.  Under  the  pro- 
posal an  Item  could  be  a  bonus  if  a  deposi- 
tory institution  gave  or  offered  such  a  pre- 
mium to  a  third  party,  rather  than  to  the 
consumer. 

Paragraph  (ft- Business  Day 
The  Board  is  proposing  to  define  business 
day  as  one  during  which  the  offices  of  the  In- 
stitution are  open  for  carrying  on  substan- 
tially all  business  functions.  This  definition 
is  the  same  one  u-sed  in  other  regulations  of 
the  Board  (such  as  Regulation  Z  and  Regula- 
tion E)  and  the  Board  believes  this  same  ap- 
proach would  work  well  for  this  regulation 
Paragraph  (g)-  Consumer 
The  act  does  not  define  the  term 
"consumer."  It  is  clear  from  the  act  and  leg- 
islative history  that  the  protections  were  in- 
tended to  apply  onl.v  to  consumer  purpose 
and  not  business  purpose  —accounts  For  in- 
stance. In  section  262.  strengthening  "the 
ability  of  the  consumer  to  make  Informed 
decisions  regarding  deposit  accounts  "  Is 
among  the  act's  goals.  Moreover,  the  statu- 
tory definition  of  an  "account"  is  expressly 
limited  to  those  "offered  to  1  or  more  indi- 
viduals or  an  unincorporated  nonbusint-ss  as- 
sociation of  individuals  .  .  ." 

The  Board  proposes  to  use  the  term  "natu- 
ral person  "  rather  than  ■individuar'  and  to 
add  the  term  "primarily  for  personal,  family, 
household,  or  other  non-business  purposes" 
to  the  definition  A  similar  definition  has 
worked  well  In  Regulation  Z  in  determining 
whether  credit  is  for  a  consumer  purpose, 
and  the  Board  believes  it  would  be  equally 
helpful  In  determining  coverage  for  deposit 
products. 

The  statute  does  not  expressly  exclude 
from  coverage  accounts  heW  by,  or  offered 
to.  Individuals  operating  businesses  in  the 
form  of  a  sole  proprietorship.  The  Board  pro- 
poses to  not  cover  such  accounts,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  act  is  aimed  at  protecting 


consumers.  On  the  other  hand,  an  account 
held  by  or  offered  to  an  unincorporated  asso- 
ciation of  natural  persons  (such  as  a  Softball 
team  or  a  book  club)  would  be  a  consumer 
account  covered  by  the  proposed  regulation 
If  that  account  Is  primarily  for  non-business 
purposes  The  Board  does  not  believe  an  ac- 
count held  by  an  incorporated,  not-for-profit 
organization  is  covered  by  the  law.  since  thp 
act  limits  its  protection  to  unlncorp(3rated 
associations. 

If  the  legal  holder  of  an  account  is  a  natu 
ral  person,  and  the  account  Is  primarily  for 
a  personal,  family,  household,  or  other  non- 
business purpose,  it  would  be  covered  by  the 
regulation.  The  Board  requests  comment  on 
whether  the  regulation  should  cover  an  ac- 
count such  as  a  custodial  account,  in  which 
a  natural  person  (or  unincorporated  nonbusi- 
ness association  of  persons)  is  a  beneficial 
owner  but  the  legal  holder  (the  custodian' 
may  or  may  not  be  a  consumer.  There  may 
be  circumstances  where  the  act's  purposes 
are  served  by  requiring  disclosures  for  ac 
counts  held  by  custodians  that  are  not  natu 
ral  persons.  There  may  be  other  custodial  ac- 
counts, however,  such  as  those  held  by  insti- 
tutional investors  (for  example,  a  pension 
plan  administrator)  for  numerous  consum- 
ers, where  disclosures  are  not  needed. 

Paragraph  (h)— Depository  Institution  and 
Institution 

Section  274(6)  of  the  act  defines  a  "deposi 
tory  institution"  as  that  term  is  defined  in 
"clauses  (I)  through  (VD  of  section  19(bi(l)(A) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act."  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  includes  in  its  definition  any  in- 
sured bank  or  any  bank  that  is  eligible  to 
apply  to  be  insured  under  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (FDIAi.  The  FDIA  defi 
nition  of  an  insured  bank  includes  a  foreign 
bank  that  has  an  insured  branch  as  well  as 
any  other  bank  with  deposits  insured  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  FDIA  Based  on  these  defi- 
nitions, the  Board  believes  the  statute's  cov- 
erage IS  very  broad,  and  covers  both  state 
and  federally  chartered  Institutions,  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  the  Institution  is  in- 
sured iby  federal,  state,  or  private  insur- 
ance). Foreign  banks  that  meet  this  defini- 
tion also  would  be  covered. 

As  discussed  in  section  230.1,  the  proposed 
regulation  does  not  apply  to  credit  unions. 
Paragraph  (D    Interest 

This  definition  states  that  bonuses  and 
similar  offers  do  not  constitute  interest  for 
purposes  of  the  regulation.  This  differs  from 
the  Interpretation  of  the  rule  in  Regulation 
Q  (12  CFR  217.2(d)),  which  does  include  bo- 
nuses as  part  of  its  definition  of  interest,  due 
to  the  prohibition  of  paying  interest  on  de- 
mand accounts,  and  the  fact  that  in  that 
context  a  bonus  is  the  equivalent  of  interest. 
The  proposed  definition  makes  clear  that  a 
depository  institution's  practice  of  charging 
higher  fees  to  non-account  holders  than  to 
account  holders  does  not  make  the  differen- 
tial "interfst."  Also,  an  institution's  absorp- 
tion of  expenses  Incident  to  providing  a  nor- 
mal banking  function  or  its  forbearance 
from  charging  a  fee  In  connection  with  a 
service  is  not  considered  to  be  a  payment  of 
interest. 

Paragraph  (j>— Periodic  Statement 

The  statute  does  not  define  •periodic 
statement,"  although  the  term,  or  similar 
term  "account  statement.  "  is  used  in  two 
provisions  (sections  266  and  268).  Section 
266(e)  of  the  statute  (which  requires  a  notice 
to  be  given  to  existing  account  holders)  re- 
fers to  account  statements  provided  on  a 
quarterly  basis.  The  Board  has  looked  to  this 
provision  and  to  requirements  in  other  regu- 


.ii', ;<  r.>  m  defining  periodic  statement.  For 
'Wunip.e.  Regulation  E  requires  a  periodic 
--•.element  to  be  provided  monthly  if  elec- 
':  nic  transfers  have  taken  place,  but  at 
least  quarterly  if  no  transfer  has  occurred 
In  addition.  Regulation  Z  generall.v  provides 
that  periodic  statements  must  be  provided  at 
the  end  of  any  billing  cycle— which  must  be 
at  least  quarterly — for  open-end  credit  ac- 
counts The  Board  believes  this  approach  has 
worked  well  and  proposes  to  define  periodic 
statement  as  one  sent  on  a  quarterly  or  more 
frequent  basis.  The  Board  solicits  comment 
on  whether  this  Is  an  appropriate  time  inter- 
val, or  whether  a  narrower  or  broader  defini- 
tion is  more  appropriate.  The  Board  also  so- 
licits comment  on  whether  a  longer  time  in- 
terval should  be  applied  to  statements  sent 
on  accounts  such  as  time  deposits. 

An  example  of  a  periodic  statement  is  a 
monthly  statement  for  a  NOW  account  which 
sets  forth  account  information,  such  as  a 
listing  of  transactions.  On  the  other  hand, 
regularly  providing  general  service  informa- 
tion to  consumers  which  does  not  discuss 
specific  transaction  activity  or  other  aspects 
of  a  particular  consumer's  account  (for  ex- 
ample, a  quarterly  newsletter  describing 
services  and  other  deposit  accounts)  would 
not  be  considered  a  periodic  statement. 

If  an  institution  sends  a  periodic  state- 
ment due  to  other  legal  requirements  (for  ex- 
ample, if  the  account  can  be  accessed  by 
electronic  fund  transfers  and  Is  covered  by 
Regulation  E),  then  such  a  statement  would 
be  a  periodic  statement  for  purposes  of  this 
regulation.  Also,  if  an  institution  provides  a 
combined  statement  containing  both  credit 
and  deposit  account  activity,  saih  a  state- 
ment would  be  covered  by  the  periodic  state- 
ment rules. 

Paragraph  (k) — Simple  Interest  Rate 

Section  274(3)  of  the  statute  defines  the 
"annual  rate  of  simple  interest'  -as  "'the 
annualized  rate  of  interest  paid  with  respect 
to  each  compounding  period,  expressed  as  a 
percentage."  The  Board  is  proposing  to  sim- 
plify the  phrase  and  reword  the  definition  to 
clarify  that  the  "simple  interest  rate"  is  the 
rate  of  interest  paid  without  regard  to 
compounding,  shown  as  an  annual  figure  and 
expressed  as  a  percentage. 

Section  274(3)  of  the  act  also  provides  that 
the  simple  interest  rate  may  be  referred  to 
as  the  "annual  percentage  rate."  The  Board 
is  proposing  to  require  that  institutions 
refer  to  this  figure  using  the  term  "single  in- 
terest rate"  and  to  permit  institutions  to 
use  the  term  ""annual  percentage  rate"  only 
in  addition  to  the  term  "simple  interest 
rate"  and  only  for  account  disclosures  (not 
in  advertisements). 

The  Board  believes  it  is  essential  to  assist 
consumers  In  comparing  accounts  to  require 
the  use  of  standardized  terminology  in  this 
area.  The  Board  believes  it  may  be  confusing 
for  prospective  account  holders  to  see  the 
same  figure  labeled  as  the  "simple  interest 
rate"  in  some  advertisements  and  disclo- 
sures and  as  the  "annual  percentage  rate"  in 
others.  Also,  the  term  "annual  percentage 
rate.  "  as  required  to  be  disclosed  under  Reg- 
ulation Z.  is  commonly  understood  by  con- 
sumers to  encompass  the  total  cost  of  credit — 
including  both  interest  and  other  finance 
charges.  The  Board  Is  concerned  that 
consumer  confusion  may  result  if  the  term 
"annual  percentage  rate"  Is  used  to  des- 
ignate a  simple  interest  rate  for  the  consum- 
er's deposit  account  at  a  depository  institu- 
tion. If  the  same  terminology  is  used  to  des- 
ignate a  rate  that  includes  both  simple  inter- 
est and,  for  example,  points,  for  the  consum- 
er's mortgage  loan  with  the  same  Institu- 
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lion.  Since  the  poteniiai  for  confusion  is 
greatest  in  advertisements,  the  Board  pro- 
poses to  permit  use  of  the  term  "annual  per- 
centage rate"  only  in  the  account  disclo- 
sures and  then  only  in  addition  to  the  term 
"Simple  interest  rate."  In  no  cases  would  an 
institution  be  required  to  refer  to  the  simple 
interest  rate  as  the  annual  percentage  rate. 
Paragraph  (m) — Stepped  Rate  Account 

The  act  defines  "multiple  rate"  accounts, 
and  authorizes  the  Board  to  adjust  its  gen- 
eral annual  percentage  yield  disclosure  rules 
to  ensure  that  meaningful  disclosures  are 
provided  for  such  accounts.  The  Board  pro- 
poses to  define  "stepped  rate"  and  "tiered 
rate"  accounts,  both  of  which  would  be 
"multiple  rate"  accounts  under  the  statute. 
While  both  accounts  involve  multiple  rates, 
the  characteristics  of  each  have  different  im- 
plications for  calculating  and  disclosing  the 
annual  percentage  .vleld. 

The  Board  proposes  to  define  stepped  rate 
accounts  as  those  in  which  two  or  more  sim- 
ple interest  rates  (known  at  the  time  the  ac- 
count is  opened)  will  take  effect  in  succeed- 
ing periods.  An  example  of  a  stepped  rate  ac- 
count is  a  one-year  certificate  of  deposit  in 
which  a  5.00%  simple  interest  rate  is  paid  for 
the  first  six  months,  and  5.50%  for  the  second 
six  months. 

Paragraph  (n>— Tiered  Rate  Account 

The  Board  proposes  to  define  tiered  rate 
accounts  as  those  In  which  two  or  more  sim- 
ple Interest  rates  paid  on  the  account  are  de- 
termined by  reference  to  a  specified  balance 
level.  An  example  of  a  tiered  rate  account  is 
one  in  which  an  institution  pays  5.00°o  sim- 
ple interest  rate  on  balances  below  $1,000. 
and  5.50%  on  balances  $1,000  and  above.  There 
are  two  types  of  tiered  accounts  which  are 
described  more  completely  In  appendix  A. 
Parti.  (D). 

Paragraph  (o)— Variable  Rate  Account 

The  statute  does  not  define  variable  rate 
accounts,  but  section  265  of  the  act  author- 
izes the  Board  to  adjust  its  annual  percent- 
age yield  disclosure  rules  for  such  accounts. 
The  legislative  history  accompanying  the 
law  also  indicates  that  modifications  to  the 
act's  advance  notice  requirement  for  changes 
in  terms  were  contemplated  for  variable  rate 
accounts  (see  discussion  of  proposed  section 
230.5  below).  The  Board  requests  comment  on 
how  variable  rate  accounts  may  best  be  de- 
fined to  further  the  purpose  of  the  act.  Two 
alternative  definitions  are  included  In  the 
proposed  regulation. 

Classifying  an  account  as  a  "variable  rate" 
has  two  implications:  (1)  the  Board  is  propos- 
ing certain  additional  account  disclosures 
for  those  accounts  in  section  230.4(b)(l)(ii); 
and  (2)  the  Board  is  proposing  to  exempt  rate 
decreases  on  a  variable  rate  account  from 
the  change  in  terms  rule  (see  the  discussion 
of  changes  in  terms  In  section  230.5). 

A  variable  rate  account  clearly  would  in- 
clude one  with  rates  based  on  either  an  ex- 
ternal or  an  internal  index— for  example,  if 
an  institution  tied  rate  changes  to  the  1-year 
Treasury  bill  or  to  the  institutions  own 
■prime"  rate.  The  majority  of  institutions. 
however,  currently  set  rates  based  on  a  vari- 
ety of  factors  and  do  not  tie  changes  to  an 
identifiable  index. 

The  first  alternative  in  the  proposed  regu- 
lation would  define  a  variable  rate  account 
narrowly,  as  one  tied  to  an  index  (either  an 
external  or  an  internal  index). 

The  Board  solicits  comment  on  whether 
the  definition  of  a  variable  rate  account 
should  be  broader,  so  as  to  encompass  all  ac- 
counts which,  pursuant  to  an  account  agree- 
ment, permit  the  institution  to  change  the 


raie  at  the  election  of  the  institution.  The 
Board  is  aware  that  most  if  not  all  institu- 
tions routinely  include  a  contractual  right 
to  change  rates  in  their  account  agreements 
(Other  than  time  deposits),  although  m  some 
cases  the  right  is  seldom  exercised  and  hold- 
ers of  such  accounts  likely  consider  the  ac- 
count to  be  fixed  rate.  The  Board  is  con- 
cerned that,  if  the  definition  of  a  variable 
rate  account  encompasses  all  such  situa- 
tions, consumers  who  view  their  accounts  as 
essentially  fixed  rate  accounts  would  not  re- 
ceive advance  notice  of  rate  changes. 

One  way  to  deal  with  this  is  reflected  in 
the  second  alternative  in  the  proposed  regu- 
lation. It  would  treat  as  fixed  rate  those  ac- 
counts where  the  institution  contracts  to 
provide  at  least  a  30-day  advance  written  no- 
tice of  rate  changes.  This  would  provide  a 
way  for  institutions  that  prefer  to  offer— and 
consumers  who  prefer  to  hold— "fixeii-rate" 
accounts  to  do  so.  while  providing  the  ad- 
vance notice  the  Congress  intended.  In  other 
cases,  where  the  institution  does  not  commit 
Itself  to  a  30-day  notice,  the  accounts  would 
be  variable  rate  accounts,  and  would  not  re- 
quire advance  notice  when  rates  changed. 
For  those  accounts  in  which  the  institution 
does  not  guarantee  the  rate  for  at  least  30 
days,  it  would  be  required  t-o  give  full  disclo- 
sure of  the  variable  rate  feature  when  the  ac- 
counts are  opened  (under  proposed  section 
230.4(b)(l)(il)). 

The  Board  considered  a  variety  of  other  ap- 
proaches to  defining  a  variable  rate  account. 
For  example.  It  could  be  viewed  as  one  in 
which  the  institution  expressly  provides  for 
the  option  to  change  the  rate  at  a  sjseclfied 
frequency,  such  as  ever.v  week  or  every 
month.  Adoption  of  such  an  approach  may 
not  be  effective  in  distinguishing  between 
fixed  and  variable  rates,  however,  since  in- 
stitutions could  add  such  a  "variable  rate 
feature"  by  simply  modifying  their  agree- 
ments to  refiect  such  a  right  without  chang- 
ing their  pricing  practices  in  any  way. 

Another  alternative  considered  was  to  de- 
fine as  variable  rate  accounts  those  in  which 
the  rate  had  in  fact  changed  a  specified  num- 
ber of  times  during  a  specified  prior  period. 
Although  such  an  approach  has  the  appeal  of 
being  based  on  actual  experience,  the  Board 
is  concerned  that  compliance  would  be  com- 
plicated and  cumbersome. 

The  Board  expressly  solicits  comment  on 
the   two  alternatives  reflected   in   the  pro- 
posal, the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
each,  and  any  other  alternatives. 
Section  230.3 — General  Disclosure  Requirements 
Paragraph  (ai — General 

Section  264  of  the  act  requires  depository 
institutions  to  maintain  a  written  schedule 
of  fees,  interest  rates  and  other  terms  appli- 
cable to  each  class  of  accounts  offered  by  the 
depository  institution.  The  statute  requires 
the  disclosures  to  oe  written  in  "clear  and 
plain  language."  The  proposed  regulation  re- 
quires Information  to  be  disclosed  "clearly 
and  conspicuously."  the  standard  required 
by  other  regulations  adopted  by  the  Board, 
such  as  Regulation  Z.  The  Board  believes 
that  use  of  a  commonl.v  used  and  understood 
standard  facilitates  compliance  with  the  law 
and  carries  out  the  act's  requirement  that 
disclosures  be  written  in  clear  and  plain  lan- 
guage. F'or  uniformity,  the  format  require- 
ment of  "clear  and  conspicuous"  would  apply 
to  all  disclosures  provided  to  consumers,  in- 
cluding the  change  in  terms  notice  and  infor- 
mation given  on  periodic  statements,  and 
not  just  the  account  opening  disclosures. 
The  Board  also  proposes  to  include  a  provi- 
sion requiring  disclosures  to  refiect  the  legal 
obligation  between  the  parties  in  order  to 
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provide  guidance  about  the  basis  for  disclo- 
sures; this  parallels  the  standard  used  in 
Regulation  Z  The  proposal  would  reiiuire 
that  disclosures  be  provided  in  a  form  the 
consumer  can  retain,  since  that  seems  to  be 
clearly  what  the  Conirress  Intended  in  order 
to  facilitate  comparison  shoppinn  Disclo- 
sures need  be  made  only  as  applicable 
Therefore,  disclosures  for  nonlnterest  bear- 
ing accounts  would  not  include  disclosure  of 
an  annual  percentage  yield,  simple  interest 
rate,  or  any  other  disclosures  that  pertain  to 
interest  calculations. 

The  Board  is  not  proposing  a  rule  dealing 
With  the  use  of  estimates  in  making  disclo- 
sures Regulation  Z  contains  such  a  provi- 
sion since  many  fees  are  not  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  lender,  and  since  the  timing  of  a 
transaction  may  not  be  precisely  known 
when  disclosures  are  required  to  be  provided 
Regulation  E  does  not  contain  a  rule  permit- 
ting estimates,  and  it  seems  more  analogous 
to  this  regulation  on  this  question  Since  the 
fees  to  be  disclosed  are  those  established  by 
the  institution  and  are  not  a  function  of  the 
amount  deposited  by  the  consumer,  the 
Board  does  not  believe  a  rule  on  estimates  is 
needed  The  Board  solicits  comment  on  this 
issue 

The  proposed  regulation  provides  deposi- 
tory institutions  with  flexibility  in  design- 
ing the  order  of  the  disclosures,  so  long  as 
the  information  is  presented  in  a  format  that 
allows  consumers  to  readily  underst.and  th(! 
terms  of  their  own  accounts  The  disclosures 
required  by  the  regulation  may  be  made  on 
more  than  one  page  and  may  use  both  the 
front  and  reverse  sides,  as  long  as  the  pages 
are  part  of  one  document  Institutions  could 
use  inserts  to  a  document  or  fill  in  blanks  to 
show  current  rates  Since  rates  may  change 
on  a  frequent  basis  and  rate  information 
needs  to  be  current,  the  Board  believes  re- 
quiring such  information  to  be  preprinted  In 
A  document  could  impose  substantial  costs 
and  burdens  on  institutions,  with  no  particu- 
lar benefit  to  consumers 

In  designing  the  account  disclosures,  de- 
pository institutions  have  several  alter- 
natives. Institutions  could  prepare  a  single 
document  that  contains  disclosures  for  all 
accounts  offered,  or  prepare  different  docu- 
ments for  different  types  of  accounts.  For  ex- 
ample, institutions  may  provide  a  single  doc- 
ument for  all  transaction  accounts,  such  as 
NOW  and  demand  deposit  accounts.  Institu- 
tions that  choose  to  combine  Information 
about  accounts  would  have  to  clearly  indi- 
cate the  terms  that  apply  to  the  account  se- 
lected by  the  consumer.  (See,  for  example, 
the  approach  taken  In  B  3  Sample  Form,  in 
Appendix  B.  i  Institutions  may  provide  dis- 
closures for  each  type  of  account,  such  as  a 
document  that  describes  all  time  iieposits  of- 
fered. The  regulation  also  would  permit  In- 
stitutions to  provide  disclosures  describing  a 
single  account  product,  for  example,  an  in- 
stitution offering  three  different  NOW  ac- 
counts may  provide  a  separate  document  for 
each  account.  In  all  of  these  situations,  the 
Board  proposes  to  permit  depository  institu- 
tions to  include  In  the  document  containing 
the  account  disclosures  contract  terms  and 
other  disclosures  that  relate  to  the  account, 
such  as  disclosures  required  by  Regulation  E 
or  by  Regulation  CC  1 12  CKR  part  229i.  which 
implements  the  Expedited  Funds  Availabil- 
ity Act. 

The  regulation  does  not  require  any  par- 
ticular type  size  or  typeface,  nor  does  it  re- 
quire any  term  to  be  stated  more  conspicu- 
ously than  an.v  other  term  in  the  account 
disclosures.  Sections  230.4(b).  230.6(ai  and 
230  8  of  the  regulation  would  require  the  "an- 


nual percentage  yield"  (and,  in  some  cases, 
the  "Simple  interest  rate")  to  be  so  labeled 
in  account  disclosures,  periodic  statements 
and  advertisements  Apart  from  this,  there  is 
no  required  terminology. 

Finally,  the  act  and  regulation  do  not  con- 
tain any  special  requirements  regarding 
whether  disclosures  may  be  made  In  a  for- 
eign language  rather  than  in  English  Regu- 
lation Z  allows  creditors  In  Puerto  Rico  the 
option  of  providing  disclosures  in  Spanish,  so 
long  as  those  that  do  so  furnish  disclosures 
in  English  upon  request  The  Board  requests 
comment  on  whether  the  purposes  of  the  act 
would  be  furthered  by  permitting  institu- 
tions to  deliver  disclosures  In  other  lan- 
guages (in  Puerto  Rico  or  elsewhere),  pro- 
vided that  disclosures  m  English  are  fur- 
nished upon  request 

Paragraph  ib)^ Multiple  Consumers 

The  Board  proposes  that  in  the  case  of  an 
account  held  by  more  than  one  consumer,  in- 
stitutions could  provide  the  account  dlsclo 
sures  to  any  consumer  who  holds  the  ac- 
count. Similarly,  if  the  account  is  held  by  a 
group  or  organization,  depository  institu- 
tions may  provide  the  disclosures  to  any  one 
individual  who  represents  or  acts  on  behalf 
of  the  group. 

Paragraph  lo  — Oral  Responses  to  Inquiries 

The  Board  Is  proposing  to  add  this  rule  to 
the  regulation,  which  has  no  counterpart  in 
the  statute.  Since  consumers  may  call  Insti- 
tutions to  obtain  rate  Information,  the 
Board  believes  it  is  important  for  uniformity 
and  comparison  shopping  that  any  rates 
quoted  be  stated  as  an  annual  percentage 
yield  The  regulation  would  also  permit  in- 
stitutions to  state  the  simple  interest  rat«. 
but  would  prohibit  any  other  rate.  An  ap- 
proach similar  to  this  is  used  in  Regulation 
Z 

Section  230.4— Account  Oisctosures 

The  statute  requires  institutions  to  main- 
tain an  "account  schedule"  that  is  provided 
to  consumers  before  an  account  Is  opened, 
and  under  certain  other  circumstances.  The 
Board  proposes  to  use  the  more  general  and 
commonly  understood  terminology  of  "dis- 
closures '  (rather  than  schedule)  in  connec- 
tion with  the  information  required  to  be  pro- 
vided to  consumers. 

Paragraph  la) — Delivery  of  Account 
Disclosures 

Paragraph  ia)(l) — Account  opening.  Section 
266  of  the  act  requires  account  disclosures  to 
be  provided  before  an  account  Is  opened  or  a 
service  is  rendered.  The  act  also  allows  the 
disclosures  to  be  sent  within  10  days  of  "the 
initial  deposit"  if  the  consumer  Is  not  phys- 
ically present  when  the  deposit  is  accepted 
and  the  disclosures  have  not  been  provided 
previously.  To  simplify  the  timing  rules,  the 
proposed  regulation  applies  the  10-day  rule 
to  the  provision  of  services,  as  well  as  to 
opening  accounts,  and  defines  the  period  a# 
10  business  days  rather  than  calendar  days. 
The  Board  solicits  comment  on  whether 
business  days  or  calendar  days  should  be 
used  In  setting  forth  the  timing  rules. 

The  statute  suggests  that  institutions  are 
required  both  to  "maintain"  a  schedule  and 
to  prov.de  it  to  consumers  in  the  designated 
circumstances.  The  Board  believes  that  by 
providing  disclosures  as  required  by  the  act 
and  regulation,  institutions  satisfy  the  stat- 
utory requirement  to  "maintain"  a  schedule. 
Thus,  the  regulation  would  not  place  an 
independent  duty  on  Institutions  to  "main- 
tain" schedules  or  disclosures. 

The  Board  believes  the  provision  requiring 
disclosures  to  be  given  before  a  service  fee  is 
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imposed  covers  the  infrequent  circumstance 
where  a  fee  is  assessed  for  a  service  prior  to 
the  opening  of  an  account.  For  example,  if  an 
institution  obtained  a  copy  of  a  consumers 
credit  report  and  charged  the  consumer  for 
the  report  prior  to  opening  the  account,  the 
institution  would  have  to  provide  the 
consumer  with  the  account  disclosures  prior 
to  assessing  the  fee  This  provision,  however, 
does  not  require  Institutions  to  give  disclo- 
sures to  existing  account  holders  prior  to  im- 
posing a  service  fee  connected  with  the  ac- 
count, such  as  for  stopping  payment  on  a 
check  or  transferring  funds  into  or  out  of  an 
account  by  wire. 

If  an  account  is  opened  or  a  service  is  re- 
quested by  means  such  as  telephone,  wire 
transfer  or  mail,  the  account  disclosures^ 
must  be  mailed  or  delivered  within  10  busi- 
ness days  of  the  time  the  account  is  opened 
or  service  is  provided.  This  timing  rule 
would  apply,  for  example,  if  a  consumer 
opens  a  time  deposit  by  mailing  in  the  funds 
Institutions  would  comply  with  the  provi- 
sion if  the  account  disclosures  are  mailed  or 
delivered  to  the  consumer  at  the  addres.* 
shown  on  the  records  of  the  depository  insti- 
tution. 

The  statute  states  that  disclosures  need 
not   be   provided   to  the  absent  consumer  if 
the    disclosures    were    previously    provided 
The    Board   believes   that   institutions   mav 
rely  on  this  provision  only  if  the  dLsclosures- 
previously    provided   contained    information 
alK>ut  fees.  Interest  rates,  and  other  terms  of 
the  account  that  are  still  current  The  Board 
requests  comment  on  whether  it  would  be  de 
sirable  to  specify  a  time  limit,  for  example 
60    days,    beyond    which    prior    disclosure^ 
would  be  deemed  not  to  be  current — even  if 
they  have  not  changed. 

Paragraph  (a)(2)— Request.i.  The  act  require.-; 
that  the  account  disclosures  be  made  avail 
able  to  any  person  upon  request  The  pro 
posal  Implements  the  act  by  requiring  depos- 
itory institutions  to  mail  or  deliver  the  dis- 
closures no  later  than  three  business  days' 
following  receipt  of  a  consumer's  oral  or 
written  request  Requests  are  likely  to  comf 
from  consumers  who  are  comparison  shop- 
ping for  account.?.  While  a  timing  rule  of  10 
days  (business  or  calendar  days)  may  be  ap 
propriate  when  providing  written  disclosures 
to  a  consumer  who  has  already  decided  to 
open  an  account  by  mail  or  telephone,  the 
Board  believes  it  would  be  more  consistent 
with  the  acfs  goals  if  a  consumer's  request 
for  account  disclosures  were  fulfilled  withir. 
a  shorter  time  period,  since  it  Is  likely  the 
consumer  is  shopping  for  an  account  Three 
business  days  is  a  timing  rule  used  in  Regu 
lation  Z  for  certain  transactions,  and  the 
Board  lielieves  that  the  rule  would  work  well 
for  this  regulation  The  Board  solicits  com 
ment  on  whether  it  is  necessary  to  establish 
a  specific  time  period  in  which  institutioni- 
must  respond  to  requests  for  disclosures,  and 
whether  the  appropriate  period  should  bt- 
three  business  days  or  longer,  such  as  10 
business  days.  (Of  course,  when  the  consumer 
is  present  at  the  institution  and  requests  in 
formation  about  an  account,  the  disclosures- 
must  be  given  at  that  time.) 

The  Board  believes  an  institution  would 
not  have  a  duty  to  provide  account  dlsclo 
sures  if  a  consumer  merely  asks  about  cur 
rent  rates  for  an  account.  For  example,  the 
common  practice  of  telephone  inquirie.-^ 
about  rates  and  yields  on  certificates  of  de 
posit  would  not  trigger  an  institution's  duty 
to  send  disclosures  to  the  caller— so  long  as 
the  consumer  does  not  ask  for  such  informa 
tlon  to  be  sent. 

Paragraph    (a)(3)— Renewals  ol    time   depos 
it.'!.— Paragraph  (a)(3)(B>— Time  deposits  that 
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renew  automa'.iLa'..y  The  renewal  of  a  time 
ileposit  is  the  equivalent  of  opening  another 
a.  I  ount.  and  requires  a  set  of  disclosures 
atii'ut  the  new  account,  as  st,ated  in  para- 
graph (a)(3)(A)  of  this  sectii.in  The  act  re- 
quires account  disclosures  to  be  provided  to 
consumers  at  least  30  days  prior  to  the  matu- 
rity of  a  time  deposit  that  is  renewable  with- 
out notice  from  the  consumer  ("automati- 
cally renewable"  or  "rollover  "  time  depos- 
its). The  proposed  regulation  requires  deposi- 
tory institutions  to  mail  or  deliver  the  ac- 
count disclosures  described  in  §230.4  to  such 
consumers,  but  creates  an  exception  for 
short-term  time  deposits.  The  proposed  regu- 
lation would  not  require  institutions  to  pro- 
vide an  advance  copy  of  disclosures  for  auto- 
matically renewable  time  deposits  with  a 
maturity  of  three  months  or  less.  In  such 
cases,  institutions  would  provide  disclosures 
no  later  than  10  business  days  after  the  ac- 
count is  renewed. 

The  legislative  history  accompanying  the 
act  recognizes  that  the  Board  may  wish  to 
establish  special  rules  for  short-term  time 
deposits.  (See  the  Committee  Report  accom- 
panying H.R.  2654,  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Sep- 
tember 12,  1991.)  Two  policy  reasons  for  pro- 
viding advance  notice  to  consumers  with 
automatically  renewable  time  deposits  are: 
(1)  To  remind  the  consumer  that  the  account 
IS  nearing  maturity  and  that  funds  will  be 
reinvested  for  a  set  period  of  lime  (thus  lim- 
iting access  to  funds)  if  the  consumer  does 
not  act,  and  (2)  to  give  the  consumer  an  op- 
portunity to  comparison  shop  before  rein- 
vestment occurs.  The  Board  believes  con- 
sumers with  short-term  accounts  do  not 
have  the  same  need  of  a  reminder  of  impend- 
ing maturity  as  do  those  with  longer  term 
instruments.  Furthermore,  a  consumer  may 
derive  little  or  no  benefit  by  receiving  a  sec- 
ond virtually  identical  set  of  disclosures,  for 
example,  15  days  after  purchasing  a  45-day 
certificate  of  deposit.  In  addition,  compli- 
ance with  a  30-day  advance  notice  require- 
ment would  literally  be  impossible  for  very 
short-term  instruments  (such  as  7-day  cer- 
tificates of  deposit). 

The  Board  solicits  comment  on  whether 
the  proposed  exception  from  advance  disclo- 
sures should  be  made  for  short-term  ac- 
counts, and.  if  so.  whether  a  three-month  pe- 
riod is  the  appropriate  cutoff. 

The  Board  considered  other  alternatives 
for  creating  an  exception  from  the  advance 
disclosures  for  short-term  automatically  re- 
newable deposits,  such  as  a  tiered  approach. 
For  example,  institutions  could  be  required 
to  give  account  disclosures  30  days  prior  to 
maturity  for  deposits  with  a  maturity  great- 
er than  six  months.  15  days  for  accounts  with 
a  maturity  between  one  and  six  months,  and 
no  advance  disclosures  for  accounts  less  than 
one  month.  The  Board  solicits  comment  on 
this  tiered  approach,  as  well  as  the  timing 
requirements  and  cutoffs  that  might  be  used 
in  such  an  approach. 

One  problem  presented  by  the  30-day  ad- 
vance (lisclosure  requirement  for  both  short- 
and  long-term  accounts  is  that  the  simple  in- 
terest rate  and  the  annual  percentage  yield 
generally  will  not  be  known  at  the  time  dis- 
closures must  be  given.  The  Board  does  not 
believe  the  statute  requires  institutions  to 
"lock  in  "  or  guarantee  the  rates  for  an  ac- 
count at  the  time  of  the  advance  notice.  The 
Board  proposes  as  an  alternative  to  stating 
the  simple  interest  rate  and  the  annual  per- 
centage yield  in  effect  at  the  time  the  ad- 
vance notice  is  sent,  that  institutions  in- 
stead state  that  the  simple  interest  rate  and 
the  annual  percentage  yield  for  the  account 


have  not  yet  been  determined,  the  dates 
when  they  will  be  determined,  and  a  tele- 
phone number  the  consumer  can  call  to  ob- 
tain the  simple  interest  rate  and  the  annual 
percentage  yield  that  will  be  paid  when  the 
account  is  renewed.  The  Board  believes  this 
approach  would  facilitate  comparison  shop- 
ping. 

The  Board  considered  an  alternative  ap- 
proach: requiring  institutions  to  provide 
consumers  with  an  annual  percentage  yield 
that  is  current  when  the  notice  is  provided, 
but  that  may  change  before  the  time  deposit 
renews.  The  Board  is  concerned,  however, 
that  consumers  might  believe  the  annual 
percentage  yield  disclosed  in  an  advance  no- 
tice would  be  the  annual  percentage  yield  ap- 
plicable for  the  renewed  account.  Since  the 
annual  percentage  yield  could  fluctuate  be- 
tween the  time  the  disclosures  are  sent  and 
the  renewal  date,  stating  the  rate  at  the 
time  of  mailing  could  thus  be  misleading. 
The  Board  believes  consumers  would  be  bet- 
ter served  by  receiving  the  actual  annual 
percentage  yield  that  will  apply,  even  if  they 
must  contact  the  institution  to  do  so.  Fur- 
thermore, since  consumers  who  received  an 
advance  annual  percentage  yield  would  like- 
ly have  to  call  the  institution  to  determine 
the  current  annual  percentage  yield  at  the 
time  of  renewal  anyway,  the  alternative  of 
including  the  most  recent  annual  percentage 
yield  appears  to  be  of  little  benefit  to  con- 
sumers. 

Institutions  with  short-term  time  deposits 
proposed  to  be  exempt  from  the  advance  dis- 
closure rule  would  still  be  required  to  pro- 
vide disclosures  under  the  general  rule  (with- 
in 10  business  days  after  the  account  is  re- 
newed I.  The  Board  proposes,  however,  that  if 
institutions  choose  to  provide  advance  ac- 
count disclosures  30  days  prior  to  the  roll- 
over date  for  those  accounts,  additional  dis- 
closures would  riot  have  to  be  provided  at  re- 
newal—even if  the  exact  simple  interest  rale 
and  annual  percentage  yield  had  not  been 
disclosed  earlier.  The  Board  solicits  com- 
ment on  this  proposal. 

Paragraph  (a)(3)(Ci— Time  deposits  that 
renew  by  consumer  request.  For  non-auto- 
matically  renewable  time  deposits  (that  is. 
those  that  are  renewed  only  if  the  consumer 
affirmatively  requests  the  institution  prior 
to  or  at  maturity  to  renew  the  account),  in- 
stitutions would  provide  account  disclosures 
in  accordance  with  the  normal  timing 
rules— within  10  days  of  renewal  if  not  done 
in  person. 

Paragraph  (b)— Content  of  Account 
Disclosures 

Paragraph  (b)(l)~Rate  information— P&ra.- 
graph  (bid  1(A) — Annual  percentage  yield  and 
simple  interest  rate.  Institutions  would  be 
required  to  disclose  the  "annual  percentage 
yield."  using  that  term,  computed  in  accord- 
ance with  Appendix  A,  Part  I.  Institutions 
also  would  be  required  to  disclose  the  "sim- 
ple interest  rate.  "  using  that  term,  and 
would  be  permitted  to  use  the  term  "annual 
percentage  rate"  in  addition  to  the  simple 
interest  rate.  (See  the  discussion  in  the  sup- 
plementary information  accompanying 
§230.2  ic)  and  ik)  regarding  the  proposal  to 
use  standardized  terminology  for  these  fig- 
ures, i  Institutions  must  also  disclose  the  pe- 
riod of  time  the  simple  interest  rate  will  be 
in  effect.  This  requires  institutions  to  state 
the  length  of  time,  if  any,  the  institution 
guarantees  that  this  rate  will  continue  to  be 
paid  after  the  account  is  opened.  If  an  insti- 
tution does  not  guarantee  a  rate  for  any  pe- 
riod of  time  beyond  the  day  the  account  is 
opened,  the  Board  does  not  propose  to  re- 
quire that  fact  to  be  stated,  since  the  vari- 
able rate  disclosures  would  reflect  this  fact. 


If  an  institution  sets  a  minimum  balance 
to  earn  interest,  for  example  $400.  the  insti- 
tution would  not  have  tc  state  that  the  an- 
nual percentage  yield  is  O'c  for  those  days 
the  balance  m  the  account  di-ops  below  J40Ci 

In  the  case  of  stepped  rate  accounts,  each 
simple  interest  rate  and  the  period  of  time 
each  will  be  in  effect  would  be  provided.  For 
example  if  an  institution  offered  a  : -year 
certificate  of  deposit  with  a  simple  interest 
rate  of  5.00%  for  the  first  six  months  and 
5.50°i)  for  the  second  six  months,  it  would  dis- 
close both  simple  interest  rates,  the  cor- 
responding annual  percentage  yield  t5.39°/o, 
assuming  interest  is  compounded  daily),  and 
the  fact  that  each  simple  interest  rate  would 
be  in  effect  for  successive  six  month  periods. 
An  institution  offering  tiered  rate  accounts 
would  disclose  each  simple  interest  rate 
along  with  the  corresponding  annual  per- 
centage yield  (or  range  of  annual  percentage 
yields  if  appropriate)  for  that  specified  bal- 
ance level.  For  example,  if  an  institution 
pays  a  5.00%  simple  interest  rate  for  bal- 
ances below  $1,000  and  a  5.50%  simple  inter- 
est rate  for  balances  $1,000  or  above,  both 
rates  would  have  to  be  provided,  as  well  as 
the  annual  percentage  yields  that  would 
apply  to  the  account.  (See  Appendix  A  for 
the  calculation  of  the  annual  percentage 
yields  for  stepped  rate  and  tiered  rate  ac- 
counts.) 

Paragraph  (b)(l  )(B»— Variable  rates.  The 
statute  does  not  expressly  require  sf>ecific 
additional  disclosures  for  variable  rate  ac- 
counts. (See  the  supplemental  information 
to  §230.2(01.  where  a  variable  rate  account  is 
defined.)  Sections  264(di  and  265(2)  of  the  act, 
however,  recognize  that  the  Board  may  wish 
to  prescribe  specific  disclosures  for  variable 
rate  accounts.  The  Board  proposes  to  require 
certain  basic  information  about  a  variable 
rate  feature  in  the  account  disclosures. 
These  disclosures  are  similar  to  the  abbre- 
viated variable  rate  requirements  for  open- 
end  credit  found  in  Regulation  Z. 

Institutions  offering  variable  rate  accounts 
would  be  reciuired  to  state  that  the  simple 
interest  rate  and  annual  percentage  yield 
may  change.  They  would  also  have  to  explain 
how  the  simple  interest  rate  is  determined. 
For  example,  if  the  simple  interest  rate  is 
tied  to  the  1-year  Treasury  bill  plus  or  minus 
a  specified  margin,  the  index  must  be  clearly 
identified  and  the  specific  margin  stated.  If 
"variable  rate  account"  is  defined  broadly 
(see  the  discussion  of  §230.2(O)  above),  an  in- 
stitution that  contractually  reserves  the 
right  to  change  rates  and  does  not  tie 
changes  to  an  index  would  disclose  that  rate 
changes  are  solely  wiihin  the  institution's 
discretion.  Depository  institutions  would 
also  be  required  to  explain  the  frequency 
with  which  the  simple  interest  rate  may 
change.  For  example,  if  the  institution  re- 
tains the  right  to  change  the  rate  on  a  week- 
ly or  monthly  basis,  that  would  be  slated.  In- 
stitutions that  reserve  the  right  to  change 
rates  at  any  time  would  state  that  fact. 

If  the  deposit  contract  places  any  limits  on 
the  amount  the  simple  interest  rate  will 
change  at  any  one  time  or  for  any  period, 
that  would  'oe  stated.  For  example,  if  the  in- 
stitution places  a  floor  or  ceiling  on  rates  or 
provides  that  a  rate  may  not  decrease  or  in- 
crease more  than  a  specified  amount  during 
any  time  period  that  would  be  disclosed. 

The  proposed  regulation  refers  to  the  sim- 
ple interest  rate  rather  than  the  annual  per- 
centage yield  in  discussing  the  variable  rate 
disclosures.  The  Board  believes  this  is  more 
accurate  since  changes  in  the  annual  per- 
centage yield  derive  from  changes  in  the 
simple  interest  rate. 
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Paragraph  (b)<2>—Time  requirements.  This 
provision  requires  Institutions  to  state  any 
time  requirement  for  time  deposits,  that 
must  be  met  to  obtain  the  annual  percentaRe 
yield.  Thus,  an  institution  would  state  the 
maturity  date  for  certificates  of  deposit. 

Paragraph  (b)(3t—Compounciirig  and  credit- 
ing. The  proposed  reKulatlon  requires  Insti- 
tutions to  disclose  the  frequency  with  which 
Interest  Is  compounded  and  credited.  If  the 
frequency  of  either  would  change  If  the 
consumer  does  not  meet  a  minimum  time  re- 
quirement, or  under  any  other  circumstance, 
such  frequency  would  also  have  to  be  dis- 
closed. (See  the  supplemental  information 
accompanying  1230.7(b)  for  a  discussion  of 
crediting  practices,  i 

Paragraph  (b)(4)— Balance  information- - 
Paragraph  (b)(4)( A >— Minimum  balance  re- 
quirements. This  provision  requires  institu- 
tions to  disclose  any  minimum  balance  re- 
quired to  open  the  account,  to  avoid  the  im- 
position of  fees,  or  to  obtain  the  annual  per- 
centage yield.  For  example,  if  an  Institution 
provides  that  a  S3  fee  will  be  assessed  if  the 
average  dally  balance  drops  below  $500,  that 
provision  would  have  to  he  disclosed.  Institu- 
tions would  also  have  to  describe  the  method 
the.v  use  to  determine  that  balance.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  balance  computation  meth- 
ods can  be  combined  with  the  disclosure 
under  paragraph  (b)(4)(B)  If  the  methods  are 
the  same  Institutions  would  not  be  required 
to  describe  the  method  used  to  determine  the 
balance  needed  to  open  the  account,  since  it 
Is  simply  the  dollar  amount  that  must  be  de- 
posited by  the  consumer. 

Paragraph  (b)(4)(B)  Balance  computation 
method.  Institutions  would  be  required  to  de- 
scribe the  method  used  to  determine  the  bal- 
ance on  which  Interest  is  paid.  (See  discus 
ston  of  section  230.7(a)  regarding  permissible 
balance  computation  methods.)  Thus.  If  the 
institution  uses  the  dail.v  balance  method  It 
would  state  that  it  uses  the  dally  balance 
method  and  could  describe  it  as  one  in  which 
interest  is  computed  by  applying  a  periodic 
rate  to  the  principal  balance  in  the  account 
each  day  If  it  uses  the  average  daily  balance 
method  the  institution  would  state  that  and 
describe  the  method  as  one  in  which  Interest 
Is  computed  by  applying  a  periodic  rate  to 
the  average  l)alance  in  the  account  for  the 
period  or  cycle,  with  the  average  balance 
calculated  by  adding  the  balance  in  the  ac- 
count for  each  day  of  the  period  or  c.vcie.  and 
dividing  that  sum  by  the  number  of  days  In 
the  period  or  c.vcie. 

The  Board  solicits  comment  on  whether  In- 
stitutions also  should  be  required  to  disclose 
when  they  begin  to  accrue  interest  on 
noncash  deposits.  For  example,  some  institu- 
tions begin  to  pa.v  interest  on  the  day  such  a 
deposit  Is  received  by  the  institution  (some- 
times called  the  "ledger  balance"  method). 
Others  begin  paying  interest  no  later  than 
the  business  day  specified  in  section  606  of 
the  Expedited  Funds  Availability  Act  and  Its 
implementing  Regulation  CC  (the  •"collected 
balance"  method). 

Paragraph  (b)(5)— Fees.  The  statute  requires 
disclosure  of  fees  that  may  be  assessed 
against  the  "account  holder"  as  well  as 
against  the  account.  The  Board  believes  the 
wording  of  the  proposal,  which  requires  dis- 
closure of  all  fees  that  may  be  assessed  in 
connection  with  the  account,  captures  the 
same  information  required  by  the  statute 

The  statute  requires  the  Board  to  specify, 
in  the  regulation,  which  fees  must  be  dis- 
closed. Since  the  proposal  requires  all  fees 
assessed  in  connection  with  the  account  to 
be  disclosed,  the  Board  is  not  proposing  to 
list  in  the  regulation  every  fee  that  might  be 


imposed.  The  proposed  regulation  does  not 
mandate  terminology  for  fees,  and  the  Board 
does  not  believe  that  all  fees  could  be  identi- 
fied by  name  in  the  regulation  In  any  event 
Institutions  use  different  names  to  describe 
the  same  type  of  fee  For  example,  a  monthly 
fee  imposed  regardless  of  the  consumer's  bal- 
ance or  activity  might  be  identified  as  a 
■monthly  service"  fee.  a  "monthly  mainte- 
nance" fee,  or  simply  "monthly"  fee. 

The  proposed  regulation  requires  institu- 
tions to  state  the  "conditions"  under  which 
the  fee  may  be  Imposeil  The  Board  believes 
that  typically  the  name  and  description  of 
the  fee  will  satisfy  this  requirement.  For  ex- 
ample, if  an  institution  charges  a  $.25  fee  for 
each  ATM  withdrawal  from  an  account,  and 
describes  it  in  that  manner,  no  further  Infor- 
mation need  be  provided. 

While  the  Board  believes  any  attempt  to 
list  all  fees  l)y  name  would  be  ineffective,  the 
Board  Is  providing  guidance  as  to  the  types 
of  fees  that  are  and  are  not  "assessed  in  con- 
nection with  the  account."  Fees  that  may  be 
assessed  in  connection  with  the  account 
would  Include,  for  example,  maintenance 
fees,  fees  charged  for  each  check  written  on 
an  account,  fees  to  obtain  or  use  an  access 
device  (such  as  a  debit  card),  fees  due  to  lack 
of  account  activity  for  any  period  of  time, 
wire  transfer  fees,  and  fees  to  have  checks 
printed.  The  type  of  fee  required  to  be  dis- 
closed under  this  section  Is  a  broader  cat- 
egory than  the  "maintenance  or  activity 
fee"  discussed  in  the  advertising  rules  in  sec- 
tion 230.S(a).  For  example,  under  section 
230.4(bi(5).  Institutions  would  disclose  fees 
relating  to  checks  that  have  been  returned 
unpaid  and  fees  to  stop  payment  on  a  check, 
even  though  these  would  not  be  deemed  an 
"activity  '  or  "maintenance"  fee  for  pur- 
poses of  section  230.8ia). 

Fees  that  may  be  charged  to  a  consumer 
for  services  unrelated  to  the  account— and 
that  would  be  assessed  against  nonaccount 
holders— such  as  fees  to  purchase  a  cashier's 
check  or  to  lease  a  safe  deposit  box  are  not 
required  to  be  disclosed.  Such  fees  need  not 
be  disclosed  even  if  the  amount  of  the  fees 
differ  for  account  and  nonaccount  holders. 

Paragraph  (b)(6)~Transaction  limitations. 
The  statute  requires  institutions  to  disclose 
the  "terms  and  conditions  *  *  *  and  account 
restrictions  "  applicable  to  accounts.  The 
Board  believes  this  requires  institutions  to 
state  any  limitations  on  the  number  or 
amount  of  deposits  or  withdrawals,  or  checks 
that  may  be  written  on  an  account  for  any 
time  period.  If  an  institution  does  not  permit 
withdrawals  or  deposits  (for  example,  for  a 
time  deposit)  that  fact  would  have  to  be 
stated. 

Paragraph  (b)(7)— Early  uithdraual  pen- 
alties. Proposed  section  230.41  b)(7)  imple- 
ments section  264(C)ilO)  of  the  statute.  The 
act  requires  Institutions  to  disclose  any  re- 
quif-ement  relating  to  the  nonp>ayment  of  in- 
terest, including  any  early  withdrawal  pen- 
alty The  sta'-ute  places  no  limitation  on 
how  early  withdrawal  penalties  are  cal- 
culated. The  Board  proposes  to  limit  this  re- 
quirement to  time  deposits,  although  the 
statute  does  not  explicitly  do  so.  since  an 
early  withdrawal  contemplates  a  maturity 
date,  which  exists  only  in  time  deposits. 

Section  '264(0(9)  of  the  statute  requires  in- 
stitutions to  provide  a  statement,  if  applica- 
ble, that  interest  that  has  accrued  but  not 
been  credited  to  the  account  at  the  time  of 
a  withdrawal  will  not  be  paid  lor  credited) 
due  to  the  withdrawal  The  regulation  does 
not  contain  a  parallel  provision  because,  to 
the  extent  this  Is  read  to  refer  to  a  practice 
other   than   the   Imposition   of  early   with- 


drawal penalties,  it  appears  to  conflict  with 
section  267  of  the  statute.  As  discussed  below 
in  connection  with  section  230.7(a),  section 
267  of  the  statute  requires  institutions  to 
calculate  interest  on  the  full  amount  of  prin- 
cipal In  the  account  each  day  and  prohibits 
calculating  interest  using  methods  such  as 
the  "low  balance'  method.  The  Board  be- 
lieves the  Congress  did  not  Intend  the  disclo- 
sure provisions  of  section  264  to  be  inter- 
preted as  overriding  the  general  rule  regard- 
ing payment  of  interest.  Thus,  the  Board  be- 
lieves Institutions  may  not  fall  to  pay  inter- 
est on  amounts  withdrawn,  and  so  this  dis- 
closure Is  inapplicable.  As  stated  above,  how- 
ever, institutions  may  impose  early  with- 
drawal penalties  on  time  deposits  and  may 
use  any  method  they  choose  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  the  penalty.  (Model  clause  B-Khi. 
in  appendix  B.  provides  three  examples  of 
how  early  withdrawal  penalties  may  be  de- 
termined.) 

Paragraph  (b)(8)— Renewal  policies.  For  time 
deposits,  the  Board  proposes  to  require  insti- 
tutions to  include  a  statement  of  whether  or 
not  the  account  will  automatically  renew  at 
maturity.  The  statute  does  not  expressly 
mandate  disclosures  of  an  institution's  poli- 
cies about  renewal,  but  does  require  institu- 
tions to  disclose  the  "terms  and  conditions" 
applicable  to  accounts  generally.  In  addi- 
tion, section  264(d)  of  the  act  recognizes  that 
the  Board  may  wish  to  require  information 
to  be  given  regarding  renewal  policies  for 
time  deposits. 

The  Board  believes  it  Is  important  for  con- 
sumers to  be  informed  whether  a  time  de- 
posit will  automatically  renew  or  whether 
the  consumer  must  contact  the  institution 
at  a  later  time  to  renew  an  account,  since 
lime  deposits  limit  the  consumer's  access  to 
his  or  her  funds  in  a  way  other  accounts  do 
not.  The  Board  also  projxises  to  require  insti- 
tutions to  disclose  what  will  happen  to  funds 
after  maturity  if  the  consumer  does  not 
renew  the  account,  in  the  case  of  ""non-roll- 
over" accounts.  For  example,  an  institution 
might  disclose  that  the  funds  will  be  placed 
in  a  non-interest  bearing  account  The  Board 
solicits  comment  on  whether  institutions 
also  should  be  required  to  disclose  whether 
the  rollover  account  has  a  "grace  period""  (a 
period  after  maturity  during  which  the 
consumer  may  withdraw  the  funds  without 
being  assessed  a  penalty)  and  the  length  of 
such  a  period. 

Paragraph  (b)(9)  Potential  loss  of  principal. 
As  discussed  in  the  definition  of  "account" 
in  $230.2.  the  Board  believes  accounts  de- 
nominated in  a  foreign  currency  that  are  of- 
fered to  or  held  by  consumers  are  covered  by 
the  statute  The  Board  believes  that  in  light 
of  potential  changes  in  exchange  rates,  con- 
sumers are  especially  in  need  of  certain  dis- 
closures to  ensure  they  are  aware  of  how 
these  products  operate.  Any  significant  de- 
cline in  the  value  of  the  currency  may  result 
in  a  loss  of  principal  for  the  consumer,  which 
is  typically  not  a  risk  associated  with  other 
accounts  covered  by  the  law. 

For  these— and  any  other  accounts  of- 
fered-that  involve  the  risk  of  loss  of  prin- 
cipal (Other  than  when  that  ""loss"  is  due  to 
an  early  withdrawal  penalty  for  a  time  de- 
posit), the  Board  proposes  to  require  institu- 
tions to  disclose  this  fact.  Thus  for  foreign 
currency  accounts,  institutions  would  stat« 
that  fluctuations  in  exchange  rates  of  for- 
eign currencies  may  result  in  a  loss  of  prin- 
cipal. The  Board  solicits  comment  on  wheth- 
er institutions  should  also  state  that  any 
such  loss  is  not  covered  by  deposit  insurance. 

Paragraph  (c)~-Sotice  to  Ensting  Account 
Holders.  Section  226(e)  of  the  act  requires  in- 


stitutions to  include  a  notice  on  or  with  any 
regularly  scheduled  periodic  statement  sent 
to  existing  account  holders  "within"  180 
days  of  issuance  of  the  regulation.  Section 
269(a>  of  the  act  provides  that  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Board  shall  take  effect  six 
months  after  they  are  published  in  final 
form.  Section  269(a)(4)  of  the  act  provides  the 
law  "shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  de- 
pository institution  before  the  effective  date 
of  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board."  De- 
spite the  language  in  section  226(ei.  the 
Board  believes  the  general  rule  that  compli- 
ance duties  do  not  begin  until  six  months 
after  the  Board  has  adopted  final  regulations 
should  apply  to  the  notice  given  to  existing 
account  holders  as  well  as  to  all  other  provi- 
sions. Otherwise,  institutions  would  be  re- 
quired to  include  a  notice  to  existing  ac- 
count holders  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  regulation.  The  Board  believes  requiring 
Institutions  to  provide  this  notice  before  dis- 
closures are  required  to  be  available  could  be 
confusing  to  consumers  who  might  request 
the  disclosures.  Furthermore,  consumers 
who  open  accounts  before  the  effective  date 
of  the  regulation  but  after  the  mailing  date 
of  the  periodic  statement  in  which  the  notice 
was  sent  would  not  receive  disclosures  or  be 
alerted  to  their  availability.  The  Board 
therefore  proposes  to  require  institutions  to 
give  the  notice  on  or  with  the  first  periodic 
statement  sent  to  existing  account  holders 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  final  regula- 
tion. The  Board  solicits  comment  on  this  ap- 
proach. 

The  notice  required  by  this  section  need 
only  be  provided  once  and  informs  current 
account  holders  that  they  may  wish  to  re- 
quest terms  and  conditions  about  the  ac- 
count. If  the  institution  receives  a  request, 
it  would  provide  the  account  disclosures  de- 
scribed in  §230.4.  including  the  current  sim- 
ple interest  rate  and  annual  percentage  yield 
for  the  consumer's  account.  As  an  alter- 
native to  including  this  notice  on  a  periodic 
statement,  the  Board  proposes  to  permit  in- 
stitutions to  send  the  account  disclosures 
themselves,  as  long  as  they  are  sent  with  the 
periodic  statement. 

The  statute  requires  that  the  notice  state 
both  that  the  account  holder  has  a  right  to 
request  disclosures  and  that  he  or  she  may 
wish  to  make  such  a  request.  The  proposal 
merely  requires  a  statement  that  the  ac- 
count holder  may  wish  to  request  the  disclo- 
sures. 

Section  230.5— Advance  \otice  of  Change  in 

Terms  and  Advance  Sot  ice  of  Maturity 

Paragraph  (a) — Change  in  Terms 

Section  266(C)  of  the  act  requires  institu- 
tions to  send  a  30-day  advance  notice  to  the 
consumer  of  any  change  in  the  items  re- 
quired to  be  disclosed  in  the  account  disclo- 
sures if  the  change  might  reduce  the  annual 
percentage  yield  or  adversely  impact  the 
consumer^iThe  proposed  regulation  requires 
a  written  notice  describing  the  change  and 
its  effectfve  date  to  be  sent  30  days  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  change.  For  exam- 
ple. If  an  Institution  increases  the  minimum 
balance  required  to  earn  interest  or  to  avoid 
imposition  of  a  fee  or  increases  the  fee  It 
charges  for  stop  payment  orders,  an  advance 
notice  must  be  provided.  The  notice  must  be 
given  whenever  a  change  occurs  after  the  ac- 
count disclosures  are  given.  The  rule  would 
apply  to  all  accounts,  not  solely  accounts 
opened  after  the  effective  date  of  the  regula- 
tion. 

The  notice  requirement  applies  only  to 
items  required  to  be  included  with  the  ac- 
count disclosures.  For  example,  if  an  institu- 
tion reduces  any  grace  period  for  rollover 


certificates  of  deposit^a  term  not  required 
to  be  stated  under  proposed  section  230.4(bv— 
a  change  in  terms  notice  would  not  be  re- 
quired. (See  the  discussion  of  whether  any 
grace  period  should  be  disclosed  in  section 
230.4(b)(8).  however,  i  If  a  combined  disclosure 
statement  for  two  types  of  accounts  was  ini- 
tially provided  (and  indicated  which  terms 
applied  to  each  account),  and  the  institution 
later  changed  a  term  for  one  of  the  accounts, 
the  change  in  terms  notice  would  need  only 
be  given  to  those  consumers  holding  that 
type  of  account,  and  not  the  holders  of  the 
second  type  of  account. 

The  Board  solicits  comment  on  whether  an 
exception  to  the  change  in  terms  notice  re- 
quirements should  be  made  for  rate  changes 
that  occur  in  variable  rate  accounts.  Section 
265  and  269  of  the  act  authorize  the  Board  to 
make  exceptions  to  the  act's  requirements 
for  variable  rate  accounts,  and  the  Commit- 
tee report  accompanying  H.R.  2654  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  indicates  the  change  in  terms 
requirement  was  not  intended  to  apply  to 
changes  in  the  simple  interest  rate  land  cor- 
responding changes  in  the  annual  percentage 
yield)  for  variable  rate  accounts.  (See  discus- 
sion of  this  issue  in  section  230.2(O).)  The 
Board  believes  that  requiring  an  advance 
change  in  terms  notice  for  changes  to  the 
simple  interest  rate  in  variable  rate  ac- 
counts may  be  very  burdensome  to  institu- 
tions, and  may  reduce  the  products  available 
to  consumers.  As  discussed  earlier  under  sec- 
tion 230.4(b)(l  )iB).  the  Board  is  proposing  to 
require  institutions  to  disclose  certain  infor- 
mation about  variable  rate  features,  so  con- 
sumers will  be  aware  of  the  potential  for  rate 
changes  and  how  often  they  can  occur.  In  ad- 
dition, where  periodic  statements  are  sent 
for  accounts  (such  as  for  NOW  or  money 
market  accounts),  the  consumer  will  receive 
information  about  the  annual  percentage 
yield  that  will  reflect  rate  changes  that  oc- 
curred. Commenters  are  requested  to  address 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  requir- 
ing an  advance  notice  of  rate  changes  for 
variable  rate  accounts. 

The  Board  is  concerned,  however,  that  in 
cases  where  periodic  statements  are  not  sent 
for  variable  rate  accounts— such  as  a  pass- 
book savings  account — considerable  time 
may  pass  before  consumers  learn  about  rate 
changes  on  their  accounts.  Thus,  the  Board 
solicits  comment  on  whether  institutions 
should  be  required  to  send  a  notice  after  the 
rate  is  decreased  on  a  variable  rate  account, 
if  periodic  statements  are  not  furnished. 
Comment  is  also  requested  on  whether  the 
subsequent  notice  requirement  should  extend 
to  variable  rate  time  deposits  where  the 
consumer  has  agreed  to  keep  funds  on  de- 
posit until  maturity.  Comment  is  requested 
on  the  appropriate  time  ijeriod  for  sending 
such  a  notice,  such  as  within  30  days  after  an 
adverse  change. 

In  addition  to  variable  rate  accounts,  there 
is  another  situation  in  which  the  Board  is 
proposing  that  a  change  in  terms  notice  not 
be  required.  As  discussed  earlier,  institutions 
must  provide  account  disclosures  30  days  be- 
fore maturity  for  rollover  time  deposits.  (See 
discussion  of  section  230.4(a)(3)(B).)  Since  the 
Board  is  not  proposing  to  require  institu- 
tions to  state  the  exact  simple  interest  rate 
and  annual  percentage  yield  with  the  other 
disclosures,  the  Board  believes  a  change  in 
terms  notice  should  not  be  required  if  the 
simple  interest  rate  and  the  annual  percent- 
age yield  change  from  the  date  the  disclo- 
sures are  provided  to  the  date  the  consumer 
opens  the  account.  Of  course,  if  other  terms 
change,  the  30-day  notice  would  have  to  be 
provided. 


Paragraph  (b) — Notice  of  Maturity  for 
Certain  Time  Deposits 

As  discussed  earlier  under  section 
230.4ia)(3)(Bi.  the  act  requires  that  account 
disclosures  be  provided  to  consumers  30  days 
prior  to  the  maturity  of  an  automatically  re- 
newable time  deposit.  The  act  does  not  ad- 
dress whether  any  notice  or  disclosures 
should  be  provided  to  consumers  prior  to  the 
maturity  of  a  time  deposit  that  renews  only 
upon  the  consumer's  request  at  the  time  of 
maturity.  The  Board  is  proposing  to  require 
a  brief  advance  notice  to  be  sent  to  consum- 
ers holding  such  time  deposits.  The  proposed 
notice  would  require  depository  institutions 
to  identify  the  maturity  date  of  the  time  de- 
posit and  explain  to  the  consumer  what  will 
happen  to  the  funds  after  maturity  if  the 
consumer  does  not  renew  the  account.  The 
Board  believes  it  is  important  for  consumers 
to  receive  a  notice  of  pending  maturity,  es- 
pecially since  a  periodic  statement  or  other 
reminder  may  not  be  provided.  The  rule 
would  apply  to  existing  timie  deposits  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  the  regulation. 

The  Board  would  not  require  such  a  notice 
for  short-t«rm  time  deposits,  however,  since 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  need  for  a  re- 
minder in  such  cases.  The  proposal  uses  the 
same  definition  of  short-term  time  deposit 
(three  months  or  less)  as  is  used  in  section 
230.(4)(a)(3)(B)  dealing  with  account  disclo- 
sures for  automatically  renewable  time  de- 
posits. It  also  uses  the  same  timing  rule: 
that  is.  notices  must  be  mailed  or  delivered 
at  least  30  days  and  not  more  than  60  days 
before  maturity.  Of  course,  if  the  time  de- 
posit is  renewed,  the  disclosures  required  by 
section  230.4  must  be  provided  to  the 
consumer  prior  to  renewal  (or  within  10  busi- 
ness days  thereof,  if  the  consumer  does  not 
renew  in  person  at  the  institution). 

The  Board  solicits  comment  on  whether 
such  a  prematurity  notice  should  be  pro- 
vided, whether  an  exception  for  short-term 
deposits  is  appropriate,  and  whether  a  short- 
term  time  deposit  should  be  defined  as  three 
months  or  less. 

Section  230.6— Periodic  Statement  Disclosures 

Section  268  of  the  act  requires  depository 
institutions  to  include  specific  information 
on  or  with  each  periodic  statement  provided 
to  consumers.  The  Board  does  not  believe  the 
act  requires  periodic  statements  to  be  sent 
by  an  institution,  but  requires  that  if  an  in- 
stitution sends  a  periodic  statement  certain 
information  must  be  included.  (The  statute 
does  not  define  a  periodic  statement.  See  the 
definition  in  section  230.2(jj  above.)  This  re- 
quirement applies  to  existing  accounts  as  of 
the  effective  date,  as  well  as  to  new  accounts 
opened  after  the  effective  date. 

The  information  listed  in  this  section 
would  be  given  only  to  the  extent  applicable; 
for  example,  a  periodic  statement  for  a  non- 
interest  bearing  account  would  not  include 
interest  or  an  annual  percentage  yield. 

Paragraph  (a)— Annual  Percentage  'yield 
Elarned 

The  annual  percentage  yield  calculation  as 
used  for  both  advertising  and  account  disclo- 
sures is  an  annualized  rate  that  reflects  the 
frequency  of  compounding,  but  it  is  not 
based  on  an  actual  account  balance.  The  act 
requires  that  ""the  annual  percentage  yield 
earned""  be  included  on  the  periodic  state- 
ment. Several  options  were  considered  by  the 
Board  in  determining  what  would  be  the 
most  appropriate  way  of  calculating  this  fig- 
ure for  the  periodic  statement.  While  the 
Board  proposes  the  first  method  discusssed 
below,  other  alternatives  are  set  forth. 

Annual  percentage  yield  earned  reflecting  re- 
lation of  interest  to  the  average  daily  balance. 
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Thf  Board  proposes  to  require  that  the  an- 
nual percentaRe  yield  reflect  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Interest  actually  earned  during 
the  statement  period  to  the  average  daily 
balance  for  the  period.  This  figure  would  not 
reflect  any  fees  Imposed  during  the  state- 
ment period  or  bonuses  earned.  The  figure 
would  show  true  Interest  earnings  for  a  par- 
ticular period  by  showing  the  relationship 
between  the  actual  interest  earned  and  the 
actual  balance  maintained  during  that  pe- 
riod. It  would  also  capture  all  rate  changes 
that  occurred 

This  method  would  produce  a  single  com- 
posite annual  percentage  yield  for  tiered 
rate  accounts,  demonstrating  the  effect  of 
the  institution's  tiering  method  on  total 
earnings.  Thus,  institutions  that  pay  a  lower 
simple  interest  rate  on  deposits  up  to  a  cer- 
tain level,  and  a  higher  rate  only  on  amounts 
above  the  cutoff  figure,  would  show  a  lower 
annual  percentage  yield  for  a  given  balance 
than  would  institutions  that  pay  the  same 
higher  rate  for  the  entire  balance  in  the  ac- 
count if  the  balance  exceeds  the  cutoff  fig- 
ure. 

In  spite  of  these  advantages,  this  method 
has  drawbacks.  This  approach  would  not  pro- 
vide a  figure  the  consumer  could  use  to  ver- 
ify earnings  for  the  period  if  multiple  rates 
were  used.  The  figure  also  would  not  show 
rate  fluctuations  during  the  period. 

This  method  would  produce,  however,  a 
single  figure  that  shows  the  true  Interest 
earnings  for  the  period.  Thus  the  impact  of 
minimum  balance  requirements  to  earn  in- 
terest, tiering  structure,  as  well  as  differing 
rates  applied  during  the  cycle,  would  all  be 
reflected  in  a  single  yield  figure. 

Annual  percentage  yxeld  earned  as  a  net  earn- 
ings figure  A  second  option  would  require  the 
annual  percentage  yield  to  represent  a  new 
earnings  figure  by  taking  the  total  Interest 
paid  during  the  period,  adding  cash  bonuses 
paid,  subtracting  all  fees  imposed  during  the 
period,  and  dividing  the  difference  by  the  av- 
erage daily  balance  for  the  period  to  obtain 
a  percentage  figure 

The  calculation  might  be  more  realistic 
and  useful  to  the  consumer  to  see  what  hap- 
pened during  a  particular  cycle,  as  compared 
to  an  annual  percentage  yield  that  factors  in 
only  interest.  This  method  presents  several 
problems,  however.  This  option  raises  the 
issue  of  whether  all  fees  required  to  be  dis- 
closed should  be  factored  into  the  annual 
percentage  yield.  For  example,  should  a  stop 
payment  fee  or  a  fee  for  writing  a  cheek  on 
Insufficient  fun<ls  be  included  in  the  calcula- 
tion? If  not.  there  would  appear  to  be  no  sim- 
ple test  for  determining  which  fees  should  be 
reflected  In  the  computation  of  the  annual 
percentage  yield  Including  fees  in  the  cal- 
culation could  mean  that  for  some  periods 
there  might  be  a  0%  (or  even  a  negative)  an- 
nual percentage  yield.  This  approach  would 
raise  difficult  Issues  about  including  the 
value  of  bonuses-  particularly  those  paid  in 
merchandise.  Finally,  the  Board  believes 
that  using  the  same  terminology  to  describe 
different  types  of  annual  percentage  yield 
figures  (one  on  periodic  statements  and  an- 
other in  advertisements  and  opening  account 
disclosures!  would  be  confusing  to  the 
consumer  since  different  information  would 
be  factored  into  the  calculation -only  one 
taking  into  account  fees  and  btjnuses. 

Like  the  first  alternative,  this  approach 
does  not  provide  the  consumer  with  a  way  to 
verify  that  the  rate  was  correctly  applied  to 
the  account.  It  also  does  not  show  rate  fluc- 
tuations within  the  period  for  accounts 
where  rates  change  Comparing  the  annual 
percentage  yield  earned  with  the  annual  per- 


centage yield  advertised  by  other  Institu- 
tions would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
since  the  annual  percentage  yield  in  adver- 
tisements and  account  disclosures  Is  cal- 
culated without  regard  to  any  fees  or  bo- 
nuses. 

Annual  percentage  yield  earned  reflecting  his- 
torical rate  information.  A  third  option  consid- 
ered by  the  Board  would  use  the  same  gen- 
eral annual  percentage  yield  calculation  for 
the  periodic  statement  as  is  used  for  adver- 
tising and  initial  disclosures.  This  figure 
would  not  take  Into  account  the  precise 
amount  of  interest  earned  or  the  relation  of 
the  interest  to  the  actual  balance  in  the  ac- 
count during  the  period,  or  the  imposition  of 
fees  or  payment  of  bonuses  Thus,  the  annual 
percentage  yield  would  simply  reflect  the  in- 
stitution's most  recent  simple  interest  rate 
plus  any  compounding  frequency  for  the  ac- 
count. 

This  third  option  would  provide  the  most 
accurate  description  of  fluctuating  rates  dur- 
ing a  period  by  detailing  the  rates  applied 
during  the  cycle.  The  annual  percentage 
yield  could  easily  be  compared  with  the  ad- 
vertised rates  of  other  institutions  and 
would  require  only  one  approach  for  the  an- 
nual percentage  yield  calculation  for  open- 
ing disclosures,  advertising  and  periodic 
statements. 

This  method  has  its  drawbacks  as  well.  It 
would  be  even  less  useful  to  the  consumer 
than  the  first  two  alternatives  to  verify 
earnings  for  the  period,  since  it  would  not  re- 
flect factors  such  as  minimum  balance  re- 
quirements (and  the  statute  does  not  require 
balance  Information  to  be  given  on  the  peri- 
odic statement).  In  addition,  this  method 
might  require  providing  multiple  annual  per- 
centage yields  i  possibly  a  large  number  for 
an  account  that  had  both  variable  and  tiered 
rates)  that  could  be  confusing  to  consumers 
and  burdensome  to  institutions.  Arguably 
this  figure  would  not  show  the  annual  per- 
centage yield  "earned"  as  contemplated  by 
the  statute.  Finally,  it  would  not  provide  in- 
formation about  the  impact  of  a  tiered  rate 
structure  on  the  consumer's  actual  earnings 

Proposal  The  option  proposed  to  be  used  by 
the  Board  is  the  first  one  described  above,  an 
annual  percentage  yield  that  shows  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  interest  earned  and  the 
balance  in  the  account  for  the  cycle.  The 
proposal  carries  over  the  general  concept  of 
the  annual  percentage  yield  used  In  advertis- 
ing and  the  opening  account  disclosures 
which  measures  only  the  interest  earned.  In 
the  periodic  statement,  however,  it  would 
show  the  relation  between  the  actual  inter- 
est earned  and  the  balance  because  that  in- 
formation IS  known  at  that  time.  This  ap- 
proach would  show  In  a  single  figure  how 
well  the  consumer's  account  performed  dur- 
ing the  period,  reflecting  the  true  rate 
earned  on  tiered  accounts,  the  impact  of  rate 
changes,  and  the  effect  of  minimum  balance 
requirements,  while  avoiding  the  difficulties 
that  could  be  produced  if  fees  and  bonuses 
were  factored  in.  It  also  calls  for  similar 
computations  to  those  for  other  annual  per- 
centage yields,  which  will  ease  the  ability  of 
consumers  to  understand  and  compare  ac- 
counts among  institutions.  The  Board  solic- 
its comment  on  all  three  options  with  spe- 
cial consideration  given  to  which  of  the 
three  approaches  will  most  effectively  com- 
municate to  consumers  the  appropriate  in- 
formation on  earnings  for  the  statement  pe- 
riod. The  Board  also  .solicits  comment  on 
whether  the  disclosure  on  the  periodic  state- 
ment should  be  identified  as  the  "annual  per- 
centage yield  earned"  rather  than  the  "an- 
nual percentage  yield'  to  distinguish  it  from 


the    yields    stated    in    advertisements    and 
opening  account  disclosures. 

Paragraph  (b) -Amount  of  Interest  Paid 

The  proposed  regulation  requires  the  peri- 
odic statement  to  include  a  dollar  figure  for 
the  amount  of  interest  that  has  been  paid 
during  the  statement  period.  The  figure 
would  not  include  accrued  interest  that  has 
not  been  credited  to  the  account  during  the 
period,  since  the  consumer  has  no  access  to 
the  funds. 

The  Board  proposes  that  any  cash  bonuses 
paid  to  the  consumer  during  the  statement 
period  not  be  included  in  the  total  interest 
figure,  although  comment  Is  requested  on 
this  issue.  Since  the  Board  is  not  proposing 
to  include  any  bonus  in  the  annual  percent- 
age yield  calculation,  the  Board  believes  in- 
cluding it  In  an  interest  figure  on  the  peri- 
odic statement  would  be  confusing  to  con- 
sumers. (It  could  be  shown  separately  on  the 
statement,  of  course,  as  additional  informa- 
tion.) The  Board  solicits  comment  on  wheth- 
er the  regulation  should  require  use  of  the 
term  "interest"  for  purposes  of  this  disclo- 
sure. 

Paragraph  (c>— Fees  Imposed 

The  periodic  statement  would  Include  all 
fees  of  the  type  required  to  be  disclosed 
under  section  230.4(b)(5)  that  were  imposed 
during  the  statement  period.  For  example,  a 
monthly  maintenance  fee,  NSF  charge,  or 
stop  payment  fee  would  have  to  be  disclosed. 
Fees  not  imposed  in  connection  with  the  ac- 
count, such  as  those  for  a  cashier's  check  or 
lease  of  safe  deposit  box,  could  be  included  in 
the  periodic  statement  as  additional  infor- 
mation, at  the  institution's  option  The  reg- 
ulation would  not  require  fees  imposed  in 
connection  with  a  credit  account  to  be  dis- 
closed—for example,  a  fee  imposed  for 
accessing  an  overdraft  feature  on  a  checking 
account^since  they  are  related  to  a  credit 
feature  and  currently  required  to  be  dis- 
closed under  Regulation  Z 

Section  268(3)  of  the  act  requires  disclosure 
of  the  "amount  of  any  fees  or  charges  im- 
posed," without  specifying  whether  the  fees 
should  be  totaled  or  Itemized.  The  Board 
considered  different  methods  for  disclosing 
fees.  The  regulation  could  require:  d)  A  sin- 
gle figure  showing  the  total  amount  of  fees; 
(2)  an  Itemization  of  fees  (perhaps  also  re- 
quiring the  date  the  fee  was  imposed);  (3) 
both  an  Itemization  and  a  total  of  fees;  or  (4) 
at  the  institution's  option,  an  itemization,  a 
total,  or  a  combination  of  these  approaches. 

The  Board  believes  requiring  all  institu- 
tions to  provide  an  Itemization  of  fees  by 
type  is  the  most  desirable  approach,  and  that 
Is  reflected  In  the  proposal.  A  listing  of  all 
fees  would  enable  consumers  to  see  the  types 
and  amount  of  fees  imposed  during  the  cycle. 
The  Board  proposes  to  permit  fees  of  the 
same  type  to  be  grouped  together.  For  exam- 
ple, all  ATM  charges  imposed  during  the 
cycle  or  all  per-check  fees  could  be  stated  as 
a  single  figure,  or  shown  separately 

Comment  is  requested  on  whether  the  reg- 
ulation should  also  require  the  periodic 
statement  to  Include  a  total  fees  figure  or 
even  a  net  earnings  figure— that  is.  the  total 
interest  earned  less  any  fees  imposed.  The 
latter  might  be  desirable,  especially  since 
the  Board  is  recommending  that  the  annual 
percentage  yield  calculation  not  factor  in 
fees. 

Paragraph  (d>— Number  of  Days  in  Period 
The  proposal  tracks  the  statutory  lan- 
guage In  requiring  that  the  total  number  of 
days  In  the  statement  period  be  given  on  the 
periodic  statement.  The  Board  requests  com- 
ment on   whether   providing   the   beginning 


and  ending  dates  for  the  period  would  pro- 
vide adequate  information  to  consumers  (as- 
suming it  Is  clearly  stated  whether  or  not 
both  of  these  days  are  included  as  part  of  the 
period). 

Section  230.7  — Payment  of  Interest 
Paragraph  (a)— Permissible  Methods 

Section  230.7(a)  implements  section  267(ai 
of  the  statute.  The  statute  provides  that  in- 
terest on  interest-bearing  accounts  shall  be 
calculated  by  institutions  "on  the  full 
amount  of  principal  in  the  account  for  each  day 
of  the  stated  calculation  period  "  at  the  rate 
disclosed  (emphasis  added).  Although  a  lit- 
eral reading  of  this  language  might  appear  to 
require  institutions  to  calculate  interest  by 
using  a  daily  balance  calculation  method 
(also  known  as  the  day-in-day-out  method  or 
day-of-deposit-to-day-of- withdrawal  meth- 
od), the  legislative  history  confirms  that  the 
Congress  considered  the  average  daily  bal- 
ance method  an  acceptable  alternative  to 
the  daily  balance  method.  The  Board  pro- 
poses to  allow  both  methods. 

The  legislative  history  states  that  the  pro- 
vision is  intended  to  prohibit  institutions 
from  using  certain  other  balance  computa- 
tion methods,  such  as  the  "low  balance"  or 
"investable  balance"  method  of  computing 
interest.  The  Investable  balance  method  of 
paying  a  disclosed  rate  on  only  88%  of  the 
funds  deposited  by  the  consumer,  for  exam- 
ple, was  clearly  one  target  of  the  legislation. 
The  low  balance  method  pays  a  disclosed 
rate  only  on  the  lowest  amount  of  principal 
in  the  account  on  any  day  in  the  period.  The 
Committee  report  accompanying  H.R.  2654 
(the  bill  passed  by  the  House  in  1991,  which 
contains  language  identical  to  that  in  the 
law  as  enacted)  discusses  the  provision  as 
follows: 

"Thus,  Institutions  would  not  be  permitted 
to  calculate  interest  on  the  "investable  bal- 
ance" or  other  balances  that  are  less  than 
the  full  amount  deposited  *  *  *.  [It  is]  Con- 
gressional intent  to  prohibit  calculation 
methods  such  as  the  low  balance,  FIFO  and 
LIFO  (First  In  First  Out  and  Last  in  First 
Out)  that  do  not  meet  the  criteria  stipulated 
in  [this]  section  *  *  ♦.  It  is  the  Committee's 
intent  that  [this]  section  *  *  *  be  construed 
broadly  to  prohibit  the  use  of  any  other 
methods  that  do  not  pay  the  .same  amount  of 
interest,  based  on  the  full  amount  of  prin- 
cipal in  the  account  each  day.  as  do  either 
the  average  daily  balance  or  daily  balance 
methods." 

Average  daily  balance  method.  Since  the 
statutory  language  It.self  is  ambiguous  with 
regard  to  use  of  the  average  daily  balance 
method,  the  Board  solicits  comment  on 
whether  institutions  should  be  permitted  to 
use  this  method. 

Evidence  indicates  that  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  banks  use  either  the  daily  balance  or 
the  average  daily  balance  method  to  cal- 
culate interest.  While  most  banks  use  the 
daily  balance  method,  between  8%  and  36°^. 
idepending  on  the  type  of  account)  use  the 
average  daily  balance  method.  One  survey 
found  that  for  NOW  accounts,  91%  to  95%  of 
all  banks  use  either  a  dally  balance  or  aver- 
age daily  balance  method.  For  money  mar- 
ket accounts,  88%  to  93%  use  one  of  these 
methods,  and  for  savings  accounts,  90%  to 

99%  ^ 

The  Board  believes  permitting  institutions 
to  use  either  the  daily  balance  method  or  the 
average  daily  balance  is  consistent  with  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation  which  requires 
that  consumers  be  paid  interest  on  the  full 


amount  of  principal  in  the  account  each  day. 
It  also  comports  with  the  Committee  report 
accompanying  H.R.  2654  as  quoted  above.  In 
addition,  the  statute  requires  disclosure  of 
the  balance  computation  method,  which 
would  be  unnecessary  if  only  one  method 
were  allowed. 

Both  methods  require  institutions  to  com- 
pute interest  by  applying  a  periodic  rate  to 
the  full  amount  of  principal  in  the  account 
each  day.""  In  the  daily  balance  method  the 
institution  applies  a  periodic  rate  to  the 
exact  daily  balance.  In  the  average  daily  bal- 
ance method  the  institution  adds  the  full 
amount  of  principal  in  the  account  each  day 
of  the  period  or  cycle,  divides  that  figure  by 
the  number  of  days  in  the  period  or  cycle, 
and  applies  a  periodic  rate  to  the  result.  As- 
suming the  same  compounding  and  crediting 
frequency,  the  interest  calculated  under  ei- 
ther method  would  be  identical  in  an  ac- 
count with  little  or  no  account  activity  in 
the  period.  In  most  cases,  even  where  there 
is  significant  account  activity,  both  methods 
will  produce  the  same  or  substantially  the 
same  amount  of  interest.  In  some  instances 
the  daily  balance  method  produces  a  slightly 
higher  return,  and  in  other  situations  the  av- 
erage daily  balance  method  produces  a 
slightly  higher  return.  In  all  cases,  under  the 
proposed  annual  percentage  yield  calculation 
for  the  periodic  statement,  any  differences  in 
these  methods  would  be  captured  by  that  fig- 
ure. 

Tiered  rate  accounts.  There  is  one  cir- 
cumstance in  which  the  daily  balance  and 
average  daily  balance  methods  can  produce 
more  significant  differences  in  interest: 
tiered  rate  accounts.  To  illustrate  this  point, 
assume  daily  compounding  occurs  for  the 
following  account: 


5imj(e  mrtftst  'ate  (percent) 

Depostl  Haiance  to  ea"i  'ale  ("ill 
tue  'ate  H'C  on  tne  i^ii  balance) 

5  00 

6  00 

$0!-<$5  000 
S5000  and  ti'gie' 

The  two  methods  can  produce  differences 
in  interest,  depending  on  account  activity— 
in  particular,  depending  on  whether  the  av- 
erage daily  balance  falls  above  or  below  the 
break  point,  in  this  case.  $5,000. 

For  purposes  of  illustration,  assume  the 
principal  balance  in  the  account  for  January 
and  February  is  $5,000  for  the  first  20  days  of 
each  month  and  $4,000  for  the  remaining  days 
of  the  month,  (interest  remains  on  deposit 
until  the  end  of  each  month.)  The  daily  bal- 
ance method  produced  $22.52  in  January  and 
$20.86  in  February.  The  average  daily  balance 
method  produces  $19.77  in  January  and  $18.12 
in  February.  In  this  example  the  daily  bal- 
ance method  generates  more  interest  ($2.75 
and  $2.74  per  month)  because  the  average 
daily  balance  falls  below  the  break  point  of 
$5,000.  As  a  second  illustration,  assume  the 
balance  in  the  account  for  each.montrh  is 
$4,500  for  the  first  20  days  of  the  month  and 
$6,500  for  the  remaining  days  of  the  month. 
In  this  example  the  average  daily  balance 
method  generates  more  interest  ($2.49  and 
$2.48  per  month)  because  the  average  daily 
balance  falls  above  the  break  point. 

As  these  examples  illustrate,  in  some  in- 
stances for  tiered  rate  accounts,  the  daily 


'Retail     BanlcinK     Report.     1990-1991.     .American 
Bankers  Association,  p.  49 


'Since  tlie  act  and  retrulalion  require  interftst  to 
lie  paid  each  day  funds  remain  on  deposit,  the  rate 
the  Board  proposes  to  permit  institutions  to  apply  is 
a  daily  rate  of  1365  of  the  simple  interest  rate  for  365 
days  I  or.  at  the  institution's  option.  1  366  of  the  sim- 
ple interest  rate  for  366  days  during  a  leap  yean.  The 
Board  also  proposes  to  permit  institutions  to  apply 
1  365  of  the  simple  interest  rate  for  365  d.ays  in  a  leap 
year.  Ijut  requests  comment  on  this  proposal 


balance  method  produces  a  higher  return, 
and  in  other  situations  the  average  daily  bal- 
ance method  produces  a  higher  return. 

In  spite  of  these  differences,  the  Board  be- 
lieves institutions  should  be  permitted  to 
use  either  the  daily  balance  or  the  average 
daily  balance  method.  First,  m  many  cases 
the  two  methods  produce  the  same  or  a  sub- 
stantially similar  return.  Second,  where  the 
results  differ,  neither  one  consistently  pro- 
duces a  higher  return.  Third,  under  the  pro- 
posed AP'y  calculation  for  the  periodic  state- 
ment, any  differences  in  these  methods 
would  be  captured  by  that  figure.  Fourth,  in- 
stitutions will  disclose  the  method  they  use 
under  section  230. 4;b)  so  that  consumers  who 
prefer  one  method  over  the  other  have  the 
necessary  information  on  which  to  base  their 
choices.  Fifth,  the  legislative  history  accom- 
panying the  legislation  contemplates  the  use 
of  either  method.  Finally,  requiring  institu- 
tions to  use  a  daily  balance  method  could 
impose  significant  costs  on  some  institutions 
that  would  have  to  change  from  the  average 
daily  balance  method  without  any  real  bene- 
fit to  consumers. 

Minimum  balance  and  tiered  balance  require- 
ments. In  addition  to  prohibiting  use  of  the 
low  balance  method  of  balance  calculation, 
the  Board  believes  section  267(a)  prohibits 
use  of  a  "low  balance"  type  of  method  to  de- 
termine if  a  consumer  has  met  a  minimum 
balance  requirement  to  earn  interest.'  Insti- 
tutions are  permitted  under  the  law  to  set 
minimum  balance  requirements  that  must 
be  met  for  the  consumer  to  earn  interest,  or 
to  earn  a  specified  rate  for  tiered  balance  ac- 
counts. For  example,  an  institution  may 
choose  to  pay  a  5.00%  simple  interest  rate  on 
an  account  only  for  those  days  a  minimum 
balance  of  $500  is  maintained.  The  Board  be- 
lieves that  statute  further  permits  an  insti- 
tution to  provide  that  it  will  not  pay  inter- 
est on  the  account  for  those  days  the  balance 
drops  below  the  required  minimum  balance. 
The  Board  does  not  believe,  however,  that 
the  statute  permits  an  institution  to  provide 
that  the  consumer  does  not  earn  any  interest 
for  a  given  period  unless  the  consumer  main- 
tains a  minimum  balance  for  the  entire  pe- 
riod. For  example,  under  the  proposal  an  in- 
stitution may  not  provide  that  a  consumer 
will  earn  a  5.00%  simple  interest  rate  only  if 
the  consumer  maintains  a  minimum  balance 
of  $500  for  each  day  of  a  specified  period  or 
cycle.  Such  a  practice,  in  effect,  uses  a  low 
balance  computation  method  to  calculate 
whether  interest  is  earned  on  an  account. 
Permitting  such  a  practice  would  enable  an 
institution  to  refuse  to  pay  interest  even  if— 
under  the  example  above— a  consumer  main- 
tained a  $10,000  balance  for  29  days  in  a  cycle, 
but  permitted  the  balance  to  drop  below  $500 
for  one  day  in  the  same  cycle. 

Similarly,  the  Board  does  not  believe  insti- 
tutions would  be  permitted  to  refuse  to  pay 
interest  on  a  portion  of  a  balance  once  a 
consumer  has  met  any  required  minimum 
balance.  If  an  Institution  sets  its  minimum 
balance  requirement  to  earn  interest,  for  ex- 
ample, at  $300  and  a  consumer  deposits  $500. 
the  institution  must  pay  the  stated  simple 
interest  rate  on  the  full  $500,  and  could  not 
pay  interest  only  on  $200  of  that  deposit.  The 
Board  believes  that  this  would  be  contrary 
to  the  statutory  requirement  and  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  to  require  payment  of  inter- 
est at  the  disclosed  rate  on  the  full  amount 
of  principal  in  the  account  each  day. 


"The  discussion  of  this  provision  addresses  only 
the  payment  of  Interest  as  it  relates  to  the  mini- 
mum balance  requirement  For  discussion  of  the  as- 
sessment of  fees  and  minimum  balance  require- 
ments, see  the  supplemental  information  accom- 
panying section  230.4(b)(4)i.'^i 
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A  related  Issue  arises  with  regard  to  tiered 
rate  accounts  and  calculation  of  the  balance 
on  which  Interest  Is  paid  For  example,  as- 
sume an  institution  pays  and  discloses  a 
5.00%  simple  Interest  rate  on  deposit  bal- 
ances below  S6.000.  and  a  6  00%  simple  Inter- 
est rate  on  balances  of  $5,000  and  above  The 
Board  believes  the  statute  would  not  permit 
an  institution  to  pay  the  $5  00%  rate  for  the 
entire  cycle  if  the  balance  dropped  below 
S5.000  for  a  few  days  during  the  cycle.  For  ex- 
ample, assume  a  consumer  maintained  a 
$10,000  balance  for  29  days  In  a  cycle,  but  per- 
mitted the  balance  to  drop  to  $4,999  for  two 
days.  The  Board  does  not  believe  the  statute 
would  permit  the  institution  to  pay  only 
5.00%  on  $10,000  for  29  days,  since  the  full 
amount  of  principal  in  the  account  for  29 
days  was  actually  $10,000  and  should  earn  the 
stated  600%  rate  The  Board  solicits  com- 
ment on  all  of  these  Issues 

Xfinimum  balance  requirements  and  balance 
computation  provisions.  Comment  is  also  re- 
quested on  related  technical  points.  For  ex- 
ample, should  institutions  be  required  to  use 
a  dally  balance  method  to  determine  wheth-. 
er  a  minimum  balance  recjulrement  to  earn 
interest  has  been  met,  or  may  an  averaRe 
daily  balance  method  be  used  Instead  isriven 
that  both  methods  are  propt)8ed  to  be  al- 
lowed for  purposes  of  calculating  interest)' 
May  institutions  use  both  a  minimum  bal- 
ance and  an  average  daily  balance  measure- 
ment in  determininK  whether  a  consumer 
has  met  the  minimum  balance  requirement 
to  earn  interesf  For  examplir.  should  an  in- 
stitution be  permitted  to  apply  both  a  $500 
daily  balance  and  a  $700  average  daily  bal- 
ance requirement  to  determine  whether  in- 
terest is  paid  on  an  account  for  a  particular 
day?  Should  Institutions  be  permitted  to  cal- 
culate interest  using  one  method  and  nstatt- 
liah  the  minimum  balance  by  use  of  a  dif- 
ferent method'  For  example,  should  an  Insti- 
tution be  permitted  to  use  the  daily  balance 
method  to  compute  interest  but  require  a 
consumer  to  meet  a  minimum  balance  by 
averaging  a  months  daily  balances?  In  com- 
menting on  these  provisions,  commenters 
should  addi-ess  the  specific  advantages  and 
disadvantAges  tu  consumers  and  institutions 
for  all  of  these  issues. 
Paragraph  (b»— Compounding  and  Crediting 

Policies 
Section  230  7(bi  of  the  proposed  regulation 
implements  section  2«)7(b>  of  the  statute  It 
provides  that  section  230.7(ai  does  not  man- 
date the  frequency  of  any  compounding. 
Thus  institutions  may  compound  bi-annu- 
ally.  annually,  quarterly,  monthly,  daily, 
continuously,  or  on  any  other  basis.  The 
compounding  frequency  is  retiuired  to  be  dis- 
closed under  proposed  section  230  4ib)(3>  and 
is  factored  into  the  computation  of  the  an- 
nual percentage  yield.  (See  the  discussion  of 
the  annual  percentage  yield  in  the  supple- 
mental information  accompanying  appendix 
A.) 

Section  230.7  also  does  not  mandate  a  spe- 
cific crediting  policy  Thus  institutions 
could  credit  interest  earned  on  the  account 
on  an  annual,  semi  annual,  quarterly, 
monthly,  or  other  basLs  The  Institution's 
crediting  policy  must  be  disclosed  under  sec- 
tion 230.4(b)i3)  An  instltulion  may  credit  or 
post  Interest  to  the  account  at  any  fre- 
quency, thus  establishing  the  Intervals  at 
which  the  consumer  can  withdraw  such  in- 
terest. Establishing  crediting  policies,  how- 
ever, does  not  permit  an  institution  to  treat 
accrued  but  uncredlted  interest  as  unearned. 
Because  the  statute  and  proposed  regulation 
require  that  Interest  accrue  based  on  the  full 
balance  in   the  account  each  day.   the  con- 


sumer's underlying  right  to  such  interest 
cannot  be  altered  Thus,  the  Institution  may 
not  refuse  to  pay  interest  that  has  accrued, 
even  if  the  consumer  withdraws  some  of  the 
principal  In  the  account  prior  to  the  time 
the  interest  would  be  credited  This,  of 
course,  does  not  require  an  institution  t« 
pay  interest  for  those  days  the  consumer 
fails  to  meet  a  minimum  balance  require- 
ment Nor  does  this  provision  require  the  in- 
stitution to  permit  the  consumer  to  with- 
draw interest  that  is  earned  but  not  yet 
credited.  If  the  consumer  withdraws  funds  or 
closes  an  account  before  interest  is  credited, 
the  institution  may  delay  payment  of  the  ac- 
crued interest  until  the  crediting  date.  Fi- 
nally, for  time  deposit  accounts,  institutions 
may  assess  a  penalty  for  early  withdrawal, 
as  discussed  in  the  supplemental  information 
accompanying  section  2304ibi(7) 

Paragraph  lO— Date  Interest  Begins  to 
Accrue 

Section  267(c>  of  the  statute  requires  that 
institutions  must  begin  to  accrue  interest 
for  all  accounts  no  later  than  the  business 
day  specified  in  section  606  of  the  Expedited 
Funds  Availability  Act  .EFAAi  <12  U.S.C. 
40051.  subject  to  subsection  606  (ai  and  ibi 
Thus,  the  Truth  in  Savings  Act  pi-ovldes  that 
the  accrual  of  interest  rules  in  the  EFAA 
apply  to  nontransaction  accounts,  such  as 
certificates  of  deposit,  as  well  as  to  trans- 
action accounts  covered  by  the  EFAA  The 
EFAA  and  the  Board's  implementing  Regula 
tion  CC  generally  require  an  institution  to 
begin  accruing  interest  when  the  institution 
receives  'provisional  '  credit  The  Board  be- 
lieves a  consistent  rule  is  essential  for  deter- 
mining the  principal  balance  on  which  inter- 
est accrues.  The  Board  proposes  to  permit  In- 
.■•titullons  to  use  the  methods  set  forth  In 
Regulation  CC  for  determining  the  principal 
balance.  If  an  Institution  accrues  interest  on 
funds  represented  by  a  deposited  check  that 
is  later  returned  due  to  Insufficient  funds  on 
deposit,  or  for  another  reason,  the  institu- 
tion would  not  be  required  t.o  pay  interest 
for  the  time  period  the  check  was  uutstand- 
tng. 

While  the  EFAA  eatabllshes  the  time  insti- 
tutions mujit  bfvm  to  accrue  interest,  b«- 
cause  of  the  general  rule  in  section  2»>7(ai  of 
the  Truth  In  Savings  Act  that  Interest  mu»t 
be  computed  on  the  full  amount  of  principal 
in  the  account  for  each  day,  the  Board  be- 
lieves insiiiuilons  must  accrue  interest  on 
funds  up  to  the  date  of  withdrawal  from  the 
account.  Thus,  if  a  chock  written  by  the 
consumer  on  an  account  is  debited  from  the 
account  by  the  account-holding  institution 
on  a  Wednesday,  the  in^tltutlon  must  accrue 
interest  on  those  funds  on  deposit  through 
Tuesday.  (Because  the  check  Is  debited  on 
Wednesday,  the  balance  In  the  account  that 
day  has  b<'en  reduced  Thu*.  the  Board  be- 
lieves the  institution  need  not  pay  interest 
for  Wednesday  ) 

Section  230.8-  Aaiertixino 
This  section  of  the  proposal  incorporates 
the  advertising  provisions  of  section  263  of 
the  act  While  the  act's  disclosure  rules 
apply  to  accounts  of  all  depository  institu- 
tions, section  263iai  of  the  acts  advertising 
provisions  are  phrased  in  terms  of  accounts 
offered  by  insured  depository  Institutions 
(Section  263  dii  and  ic)  of  the  advertising 
provisions,  however,  are  not  limited  to  in- 
sured depository  institutions.)  The  Boai-d's 
proposal  would  apply  all  of  the  advertising 
provisions  to  all  depciiiory  institutions, 
whether  insured  or  not  The  Board  believes 
that  the  act's  purposes  are  furthered  if  all 
deposit  account  advertisement*  provide  uni- 


form disclosures  to  compare  accounts,  and 
does  not  believe  it  desirable  for  only  some 
advertising  rules  to  apply  to  uninsured  de- 
pository institutions. 

The  Board  requests  comment  on  whether 
certain  provisions  from  the  Board's  Regula- 
tion Q  (as  noted  below)  should  be  included  in 
this  regulation,  and  removed  from  Regula- 
tion Q. 

Paragraph  ( a  t^— Misleading  or  Inaccurate 
Advertisements 

The  statute  and  regulation  prohibit  insti- 
tutions from  making  misleading  or  inac- 
curate advertisements  Since  section  271  of 
the  act  extends  the  possibility  of  civil  liabil- 
ity to  advertising  violations,  the  Board  is  in- 
terested in  construing  the  term  "mislead- 
ing" appropriately  The  Board  solicits  com- 
ment on  whether  examples  of  what  con- 
stitute "misleading  or  inaccurate  state- 
ments" in  advertising  beyond  the  two  in  the 
regulation  should  lie  provided  in  the  supple- 
mentary information  accompanying  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Board's  final  rule.  The  Board 
also  request  commenters  to  provide  specific 
examples 

I'se  of  the  terrn  "profit".  The  Board  also  re- 
quests comment  on  whether  institutions 
should  be  permitted  to  refer  to  interest  paid 
on  an  account  as  "profit."  or  if  the  use  of  the 
term  in  advertisements  could  mislead  cus- 
tomers. The  Board"s  Regulation  Q  il2  CFR 
217  6<r))  and  the  advertising  rules  for  deposit 
accounts  of  the  other  federal  regulatory 
agencies  have  for  years  prohibited  use  of 
that  term  in  deposit  account  advertisements 
on  the  grounds  that  the  term  implies  a  re- 
turn on  an  investment,  something  typically 
associated  with  nondeposlt  accounts. 

Adiertismg  "free"  accounts.  Section  263(c) 
of  the  act  prohibits  an  Institution  from  ad- 
vertising an  account  as  a  fi-ee  or  no-cost  ac- 
count if".  (II  A  regular  service  or  transaction 
fee  may  be  Imposed;  (2)  a  fee  may  be  imposed 
if  any  minimum  balance  requirement  is  not 
met.  or  (3)  a  fee  Is  Imposed  if  the  consumer 
exceeds  a  specified  number  of  transactions. 
The  proposed  regulation  captures  these 
rules,  but  provides  a  different  organizational 
approach.  Institutions  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  describe  any  account  as  ""free"  or 
■"no-cost"  lor  words  of  similar  meaning)  if 
any  ""maintenance  or  activity"  fee  might  be 
imposed  on  the  account  A  maintenance  or 
activlt.v  fee  includes,  for  example,  periodic 
nervice  charges.  f)er  check  fees;  fees  imposed 
to  deposit,  withdraw  or  transfer  funds;  and 
fees  to  receive  copies  of  checks  written  on 
the  account  It  also  includes  fees  imposed  If 
a  minimum  balance  requirement  Is  not  met 
or  if  a  transaction  limit  is  exceeded.  A  main- 
tenance or  activity  fee  would  not  Include 
fees  such  as  stop  payment  fees  or  fees  for  re- 
turned checks,  or  fees  unrelated  to  the  ac- 
count such  as  a  fee  for  purchasing  a  cashier's 
check  or  ti-aveller's  checks. 

Potential  loss  of  principal.  The  Board  pro- 
ixjses  one  additional  disclosure  beyond  those 
In  the  sutute,  for  advertisments  for  deposits 
that  involve  the  risk  of  loss  of  principal, 
such  as  those  denominated  in  a  foreign  cur- 
rency (as  discussed  in  section  230.2  in  the  def- 
inition of  "account")  To  ensure  that  con- 
sumers are  not  misled  about  such  accounts, 
the  Board  believes  any  advertisement  should 
sute  that  fluctuations  in  the  exchange  rate 
of  foreign  currencies  could  result  in  a  loss  of 
pi'incipal.  The  Board  requests  comment  on 
whether  Institutions  also  should  state  that 
any  such  loss  is  not  covered  by  deposit  insur- 
ance As  with  all  advertisements,  Institu- 
tions would  be  prohibited  from  stating  any 
rate  or  yield  figure  in  advertisements  unless 
it  is  stated  as  an  annual   percentage  yield. 


Furthermore,  the  annua!  percentage  yield 
stated  wtTuld  not  factor  in  any  value  derived 
from  currency  fluctuations  A  figure  that  re- 
flected fluctuations  in  exchange  rates  would 
factor  in  information  fundament.ai;y  dif- 
ferent from  that  used  for  other  deposit  ac- 
count offerings,  and  could  lead  consumers  to 
be  confused  about  the  yield  when  comparing 
accounts.  The  Board  solicits  comment  on 
whether  institutions  should  be  permitted  to 
provide  an  example  to  illustrate  potential 
returns  on  such  a  product  based  on  currency 
fluctuations.  If  such  an  example  were  per- 
mitted, the  Board  believes  all  institutions 
should  use  a  standardized  length  of  time  in 
calculating  such  a  return.  The  Board  re- 
quests comment  on  what  amount  of  time 
should  be  used,  and  whether  more  than  one 
example  should  be  provided  to  show  both  a 
short -term  and  a  longer-term  effect  of  cur- 
rcni  y  fluctuations  on  such  an  account. 
Paragraph  (b)— F'ermissible  Rates 

Section  263(a)  of  the  act  provides  that  a 
reference  to  a  specific  interest  rate,  yield,  or 
rate  of  earnings  in  an  adverti.sement  triggers 
a  duty  to  state  certain  additional  informa- 
tion, including  the  annual  percentage  yield. 
The  proposed  regulation  requires  that  if  any 
rate  or  yield  is  stated  It  must  be  the  "annual 
percentage  yield."  using  that  term.  The 
Hoard  requests  comment  on  whether  institu- 
tions should  be  permitted  to  use  the  abbre- 
viation "APY'"  in  adverti.sements.  given  the 
space  and  time  constraints  typically  in- 
volved in  advertispment.s. 

Except  for  the  simple  interest  rate,  as  ex- 
plained below,  no  other  rate  or  yield  isuch  as 
an  '"average""  or  ""aggregate""  percentage 
yield!  could  be  included  in  an  advertisement. 
The  Board  believes  that  allowing  institu- 
tions to  slate  rates  or  yields  in  addition  to 
the  annual  percentage  yield  would  conflict 
with  the  act's  stated  purpose  of  providing 
uniform  disclosures  to  enable  consumers  to 
compare  accounts.  Also,  the  Board  is  con- 
cerned that  permitting  other  rates  to  be 
stated  in  addition  to  the  annual  percentage 
yield  would  result  in  advertisements  with  a 
confusing  array  of  terms  and  numbers. 

The  Board  believes,  however,  that  the  act 
permits  the  simple  interest  rate  to  the  stat- 
ed in  advertisements  in  addition  to  the  an- 
nual percentage  yield  Thus,  the  Board"s  pro- 
p<.)sal  allows  the  simple  interest  rate,  using 
that  term,  to  appear  in  conjunction  with 
but  not  more  conspicuously  than)  the  an- 
nual percentage  yield.  (The  standard  of  al- 
lowing simple  interest  rates  but  limiting 
their  prominence  is  one  that  is  m  Regulation 
Z.I  The  proposed  regulation  would  not  per- 
mit institutions  to  refer  to  the  simple  inter- 
est rate  as  the  ""annual  percentage  rate"  in 
advertisements.  (See  the  discussion  of  this 
issue  in  the  supplementary  information  ac- 
companying section  230.21  k  I.  I 
Paragraph  lo  Advertisement  of  Terms  That 
Require  Additional  Disclosures 

.Seetion  263iai  of  the  act  requires  addi- 
tional information  to  be  provided  in  deposit 
account  advertisements  if  the  advertisement 
refers  to  a  specific  rate  of  interest,  yield,  or 
rate  of  earnings  The  act  also  imposes  special 
format  rules  in  certain  cases  to  ensure  that 
a  consumer's  attention  is  drawn  to  terms 
such  as  an.v  differences  m  the  annual  per- 
centage yield  if  a  minimum  balance  is  not 
met-  The  proposal  generally  follows  the  act's 
approach  for  the  format  and  content  of  ad- 
vertisements, but  simplifies  the  order  of  the 
information  provided. 

The  proposed  regulation  provides  that  a 
I'pference  to  an  annual  percentage  yield 
"triggers"     advertising     disclosures.     Since 


other  rates  are  not  permitted  (except  for  the 
simple  interest  rate,  which  m  turn  requires  a 
statement  of  the  annual  percentage  yield  , 
the  regulation  does  not  include  any  other 
"rate  triggers"  iSee.  however,  the  discus- 
sion of  bonuses  m  section  230.8idi,  i 

There  is  no  requirement  that  deposit  ac- 
count advertisements  state  an  annual  per- 
centage yield  figure.  Stating  other  informa- 
tion in  advertisements — such  as  "one.  three, 
and  five  year  CDs  available"  or  "high  rates 
available"  — does  not  trigger  the  duty  to 
state  other  terms  of  the  account.  The  Board 
requests  comment  on  whether  a  reference  to 
a  rate  such  as  "we  pay  the  rate  available  for 
90-day  U,S.  Treasury  bills"  is  so  closely  akin 
to  staling  a  specific  rate  that  the  advertising 
disclosures  should  be  triggered 

Special  rules  apply  to  tiered  rate  accounts 
if  an  institution  states  an  annua;  percentage 
yield  in  an  advertisement.  ;t  would  have  to 
state  all  of  the  annual  percentage  yields,  in- 
cluding those  required  to  be  shown  as  a 
range,  as  well  as  the  corresponding  m,inimum 
balance  requirements.  (See  appendix  A  for 
annual  percentage  yield  calculations  for 
tiered  rate  accounts,  i  For  example,  assume 
an  institution  pays  a  stated  simple  interest 
rate  only  on  that  portion  of  the  balance 
■>vithin  the  following  specified  balance  levels 
(that  is.  Tiering  Method  B  described  in  ap- 
pendix A),  and  compounds  interest  dail.v: 
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Computing  the  figures  in  accordance  with 
.■\ppendix  A.  the  institution  would  have  to 
slate  the  foUowmfr  annual  pertcr.tatrp  yield.-; 
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If  a  trigger  term  is  stated,  the  advertise- 
ment must  provide  the  disclosures  listed  in 
paragraph  (c)  in  a  clear  and  conspicuous 
manner. 

Paragraph  (cKl) 

The  regulation  would  require  institutions 
that  advertise  variable  rate  accounts  to 
state  that  the  rate  m^ay  change  after  the  ac- 
count is  opened.  Although  the  act  does  not 
expressly  require  the  statement,  section 
26.^1 2 1  authorizes  the  Board  to  prescribe 
modifications  for  advertising  rules  relating 
to  the  annual  percentage  yield  on  variable 
rate  accounts.  The  Board  believes  that  a 
brief  statement  alerting  the  consumer  to 
possible  changes  in  the  annual  percentage 
yield  is  necessary  in  advertisements. 
Paragraph  (cii2i 

The  act  and  proposed  regulation  require 
that  advertisements  that  state  the  annual 
percentage  yield  also  state  the  period  during 
which  accounts  with  that  annual  percentage 
yield  will  be  offered.  For  exam.ple.  if  an  insti- 
tution only  guarantees  its  rates  for  a  week. 
its  advertisement  might  state  "this  annual 
percentage  yield  is  available  from  June  ; 
through  .June  8," 

Paragraph  ic  uSi 

This  paragraph  implements  section 
263(aii3)  of  the  act.  It  requires  that  adver- 
tisements state  any  time  requirement  nec- 
essary to  earn  the  advertised  yield.  The 
Board  proposes  to  limit  this  provision  to 
time  deposits.  If  an  institution  advertises  a 
one-year  certificate  of  deposit,  it  would  state 
that  time  period    It  also  requires  advertise- 


ments to  state  any  lower  annual  percentage 
yield  that  will  be  earned  if  funds  are  with- 
drawn prior  to  meeting  the  minimum,  time 
req'iiirement 

The  Board  solicits  comment  on  whether  to 
incorporate  the  current  rule  contained  :r. 
Regulation  Q  <  12  CFR  2I7,6idi  that  addresses 
deposits  with  time  requirements  greater 
than  one  year  That  rule  requires  that,  if  a 
tim.e  requirement  is  greater  than  one  year. 
the  advertisement  m.ust  stale  that  period  in 
equal  prom.mence  to  the  annual  percentage 
yield,  along  with  any  lower  annual  percent- 
age yield  that  will  apply  if  funds  are  with- 
drawn prior  to  m.aturity. 

Paragraph  (Cii6 

The  act  requires  deposit  account  advertise- 
ments to  contain  a  statement  that  "fees  or 
other  conditions'"  could  reduce  the  "yield" 
on  the  account.  The  proposed  regulation  re- 
quires the  statem.ent  but  uses  the  terrr. 
"earnings"  rather  than  yield.  The  act  does 
.lot  mandate  terminology,  and  the  Board  be- 
lieves the  term  earnings  more  accurately 
conveys  the  impact  of  fees  on  the  account, 
since  m  no  event  does  the  annual  percentage 
yield  take  fees  into  account  The  Board  pro- 
poses to  require  this  statemient  if  an  institu- 
tion can  impose  any  of  the  m,aintenance  and 
activity  fees  discussed  m  section  230,8, a 
'discussing  "free"  accounts'.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, the  statemeni  would  appear  on  adver- 
tisements for  interest-bearing  transaction 
accounts  that  impose  a  monthly  service 
charge  or  a  fee  if  a  m.inimum  balance  is  not 
maintained. 

The  Board  solicits  comment  on  whether 
the  phrase  "or  other  conditions"  should  be 
retained  as  part  of  the  notice.  Are  there  ac- 
count terms  other  than  fees  that  should  be 
communicated  by  this  statement? 
Paragraph  (C)i7) 

The  Board  proposes  that  advertisements 
for  tim.e  deposits  with  stated  maturities  of 
less  than  one  year  include  a  stat.emient  that 
the  disclosed  annual  percentage  yield  as- 
sumes all  funds  will  be  on  deposit  for  a  full 
year  at  the  initial  simiple  interest  rate  The 
act  does  not  expressly  require  such  a  state- 
ment, but  section  265  of  the  act  authorizes 
the  Board  to  modify  disclosure  requirements 
relating  to  advertising  annual  percentage 
yields  for  accounts  with  an  annual  percent- 
age yield  guaranteed  for  less  than  a  year. 
The  Board  believes  the  statem.ent  would  be 
an  important  rem.inder  to  consumers  that 
the  annual  percentage  .vield  is  calculated  on 
a  certain  assumption  (that  is.  that  the  funds 
rem.ain  on  deposit  for  one  year,  at  the  initial 
advertised  ratei  which  may  not.  in  fact, 
occur.  The  Board  requests  comm.enls  on 
whether  the  statement  should  be  required, 
and  whether  it  should  be  limiited  to  accounts 
with  stated  maturities,  such  as  certificates 
of  deposit.  Should  the  statement  also  be  re- 
quired in  advertisemients  for  transaction  ac- 
counts and  savings  accounts,  for  example, 
since  actual  account  activity  m  such  cases 
also  may  not  correspond  to  the  one-year  as- 
sumption on  which  the  annual  percentage 
yield  IS  based^ 

Paragraph    c  "  8 

The  act  requires  that  advertisement*  in- 
clude a  statement  that  an  interest  penalty 
will  be  imposed  for  early  withdrawal.  The 
Board"s  Regulation  Q  and  the  deposit  ac- 
count advertising  rules  of  the  other  federal 
financial  regulatory  agencies  currently  re- 
quire a  similar  notice,  but  limit  it  to  adver- 
tisements for  time  deposits.  The  act  is  not  so 
limited.  The  Board  requests  comm.ent  on 
whether  the  statement  should  be  required 
only  for  time  deposits  containing  provisions 
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for  possible  early  withdrawal  penalties  (the 
position  reflected  in  the  proposed  regula- 
tion), or  whether  it  should  be  required  in 
other  cases  For  example,  some  accounts 
offer  bonuses  that  may  be  reclaimed"  if 
funds  are  withdrawn  before  an  agreed  upon 
date.  Some  non-time  deposits  assess  a  fee  If 
a  consumer  closes  the  account  within  30  days 
of  account  opening  The  Board  requests  com- 
ment on  whether  a  disclosure  under  section 
230.8(c)(8i  should  be  required  in  cases  such  as 
these. 

The  terminology  of  the  proposed  disclosure 
Is  similar  to  the  act.  but  does  not  include  the 
word  "interest"  (or  "substantial,"  as  is  re- 
quired by  Regulation  Qi  The  Board  requests 
comments  whether  either  term  should  be  re- 
quired In  the  statement 

Paragraph  (d)— Bonuses 

The  proposed  regulation  treats  bonuses  as 
a  trigger  term  If  a  bonus  Is  advertised,  an 
explanation  of  the  conditions  that  must  be 
met  for  bonuses  to  be  paid  and  when  they 
will  be  paid  also  must  be  stated,  along  with 
the  annual  percentage  yield  and  the  Items 
listed  in  paragraph  (c)  of  this  section  Al- 
though the  act  does  not  expressly  require  the 
bonus  disclosures,  the  Board  tielleves  the  ad- 
ditional Information  is  consistent  with  the 
act's  purpose  to  provide  uniform  disclosures 
to  compare  accounts,  and  requests  comments 
on  the  proposal  The  Board  is  concerned  that 
consumers  may  be  misled  if  full  information 
Is  Included  in  advertisements  about  interest 
earnings  while  bonus  "earnings"  are  not  ex- 
plained 

Possible  limited  exemption  for  broadcast  and 
other  media  Section  263(bi  of  the  act  author- 
izes the  Board,  if  It  finds  the  disclosures  to 
he  unnecessarily  burdensome,  to  exempt 
"broadcast  and  electronic  media  and  outdoor 
advertising"  from  stating  any  initial  deposit 
requirement,  or  stating  that  fees  or  other 
conditions  could  reduce  the  return.  The  stat- 
ute limits  any  relaxation  of  the  advertising 
rules  to  these  two  disclosures.  The  Board  so- 
licits comment  on  whether  such  an  exemp- 
tion should  be  made  and.  if  so.  why  these  dis- 
closures place  an  unnecessary  burden  on  de- 
pository institutions  Thr  Board  also  re- 
quests comment  on  the  merits  of  an  addi- 
tional exemption  for  the  statement  for  ac- 
counts with  a  maturity  of  less  than  one  year 
that  the  annual  percentage  yield  assumes 
that  funds  remain  on  deposit  for  a  full  year 
at  the  initial  rate  (a  provision  not  in  the 
statute) 

Although  the  statute  is  quite  specific  In 
the  categories  of  advertising  that  can  qualify 
from  a  relaxation  of  requirements,  there 
may  be  other  comparable  situations  that 
perhaps  should  be  treated  similarly.  For  ex- 
ample, should  an  exemption  be  considered 
for  advertisements  Inside  a  depository  insti- 
tution, such  as  lobby  boards,  since  consum- 
ers can  obtain  account  disclosures  during 
business  hours? 

Section  230.9— Enforcement  and  Record 

Retention 

Paragraph  (c) — Record  Retention 

The  Board  proposes  to  require  institutions 
to  retain  records  regarding  their  compliance 
with  their  responsibilities  under  the  pro- 
posed regulation  for  a  minimum  of  two  years 
after  disclosures  are  required  to  be  made. 
Two  years  is  the  period  commonly  used 
under  the  Board's  other  consumer  regula- 
tions (for  example,  Regulations  Z  and  Ei. 
Furthermore,  given  the  frequency  of  exami- 
nations by  the  enforcement  agencies,  a 
record  retention  requirement  of  this  length 
should  allow  an  institution's  examiners  ade- 
quate review  of  pertinent  documentation 
during  periodic  examinations. 


The  Board  contemplates  that  records  may 
be  stored  by  use  of  microfiche,  microfilm, 
magnetic  tape,  or  other  methods  capable  of 
accurately  retaining  and  reproducing  infor- 
mation The  institution  need  not  retain  dis- 
closures in  hard  copy,  as  long  as  it  retains 
enough  information  to  reconstruct  the  re- 
quired disclosures  or  other  records, 
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Cautllation 

Appendix  A  establishes  the  rules  that  in- 
stitutions would  use  to  calculate  the  annual 
percentage  yield.  The  proposed  appendix  con- 
tains two  main  parts  Part  I  discusses  the 
calculations  for  advertisements  and  account 
disclosures,  and  Part  II  deals  with  periodic 
statement  calculations  The  Board  is  propos- 
ing only  two  annual  percentage  yield  for- 
mulas in  Part  1:  a  'general  "  formula  that 
can  be  used  for  all  types  of  accounts  and  a 

simple"  formula  that  can  be  used  for  those 
accounts  that  have  a  maturity  of  one  year, 
or  that  have  an  unstated  maturity.  The  ap- 
pendix provides  several  examples  to  illus- 
trate how  these  formulas  work.  The  appendix 
explains  the  general  rules  and  describes  how 
they  should  be  applied  in  more  complicated 
accounts,  such  as  stepped  rate  and  tiered 
rate  accounts.  If  an  account  has  two  types  of 
features,  such  as  variable  and  tiered  rates, 
all  applicable  rules  would  have  to  be  fol- 
lowed. Part  11  contains  a  single  formula  for 
calculating  the  annual  percentage  yield  on 
periodic  statements,  with  no  special  rules  for 
multiple  rate  accounts. 

The  appendix  provides  that  the  annual  per- 
centage yield  shall  reflect  only  interest,  and 
may  not  include  the  value  of  any  bonuses 
Factoring  In  the  value  of  a  bonus  would  add 
significant  complexity  to  the  calculation  of 
the  annual  percentage  yield  For  example, 
the  value  would  have  to  be  established  as 
well  as  when  the  merchandise  is  provided  to 
the  consumer.  If  a  cash  bonus  is  given,  as- 
sumptions would  have  to  be  made  about 
whether  the  bonus  iti  deposited  and  whether 
interest  is  accrued  on  the  sum.  The  Board  so- 
licits comment  on  this  proposal  to  exclude 
all  bonuses  from  the  calculation 

The  proposed  annual  percentage  yield  cal- 
culation also  excludes  any  amounts  that  are 
determined  by  circumstances  that  may  or 
may  not  occur  For  example,  an  institution 
may  provide  earnings  to  the  consumer  based 
on  changes  in  certain  stock  market  indica- 
tors (from  the  date  an  account  is  opened  to 
the  date  it  matures  or  is  closed,  for  example) 
or  on  foreign  currency  fluctuations  The  an- 
nual percentage  yield  for  these  and  similar 
types  of  accounts  would  exclude  such  poten- 
tial earnings  Similarly,  if  an  institution 
chooses  to  pay  .01%  additional  Interest  for 
each  point  scored  m  a  future  sporting  event, 
that  potential  would  not  be  reflected  in  the 
annual  percentage  yield.  Such  features 
would  be  disclosed  as  variable  rate  features 
under  proposed  S230.4(bi(  1  mB)  (To  the  extent 
the  institution  paid  such  interest  on  the  ac- 
count, the  annual  percentage  yield  on  the 
periodic  statement  would  capture  this  inter- 
est. I 

The  Board  is  proposing  that  institutions 
calculate  the  annual  percentage  yield  by 
rounding  the  figure  to  the  nearest  one-hun- 
dredth of  one  percentage  point,  and  showing 
It  to  two  decimal  places  Thus,  if  an  institu- 
tion calculated  an  anuual  percentage  yield 
to  be  5644%.  that  figure  would  be  rounded 
down  and  shown  as  5.64%;  5  645%  would  be 
rounded  up  and  disclosed  as  5.65%.  The  Board 
believes  it  is  necessary  to  show  annual  per- 
centage yields  to  two  decimal  places  to  en- 
able consumers  to  adequately  compare  ac- 
counts. 


The  Board  solicits  comment  on  whether  a 
tolerance  for  accuracy  should  be  provided  for 
calculating  the  annual  percentage  yield.  The 
statute  does  not  expressly  provide  a  toler- 
ance The  appondix  includes  a  proposed  tol- 
erance of  1  20  of  1  percentage  point  (.05°'o>. 
The  Board  is  not  proposing  to  use  the  same 
tolerance  for  the  annual  percentage  rate 
found  in  Regulation  Z  il  8  of  one  percentage 
point  for  regular  transactions,  or  14  of  one 
percentage  point  for  irregular  transactions). 
First,  the  Truth  in  Lending  .\ct  itself  pro- 
vides for  a  1  8  percent  tolerance  and  author- 
izes the  Board  to  designate  a  tolerance  for 
more  complex  transactions.  Second,  the  cal- 
culation of  the  annual  percentage  rate  Is 
more  complicated  than  the  calculation  of 
the  annual  percentage  yield,  since  the  an- 
nual percentage  rate  factors  In  fees  paid  by 
the  consumer  (as  well  as  interest),  the  fre- 
quency and  amount  of  the  consumer's  pay- 
ments, the  timing  of  disbursements  from  the 
creditor  to  the  consumer,  and  other  factors. 
Such  complexities  are  not  present  in  the  an- 
nual percentage  yield  calculation.  The  Board 
solicits  comment  on  whether  a  tolerance  is 
needed  at  all.  and.  if  so.  whether  1  20  of  1  per- 
cent would  be  an  appropriate  one. 

PART  1.  ANNUAL  PERCENTAGE  YIELD  FOR  AC- 
COUNT DISCLOSURES  AND  ADVERTISING  PIR- 
POSES 

A  General  rules 

In  general,  the  annual  percentage  yield  re- 
flects the  relationship  between  the  amount 
of  Interest  to  be  earned  by  the  consumer  for 
the  t«rm  of  the  account  (including  any 
compounding  of  interest)  and  the  amount  of 
principal  assumed  to  have  been  deposited  to 
earn  that  amount  of  Interest.  Institutions 
would  be  required  to  calculate  the  annual 
percentage  yield  based  on  the  actual  number 
of  days  in  the  term  of  the  account.  If  an  ac- 
count has  an  unstated  maturity,  institutions 
would  calculate  the  annual  percentage  yield 
bused  on  an  assumed  term  of  365  days. 

For  time  de{X)sits  that  are  offered  in  mul- 
tiples of  months,  the  Board  proposes  to  per- 
mit institutions  to  base  the  number  of  days 
on  either  the  actual  number  of  days  during 
the  applicable  period,  or  the  number  that 
would  occur  for  any  actual  sequence  of  that 
many  calendar  months.  For  example,  if  an 
institution  offers  a  six-month  certificate  of 
deposit,  the  institution  could  calculate  the 
annual  percentage  yield  based  on  the  number 
of  days  in  a  particular  six-month  period,  or 
in  any  six-month  period.  The  Board  believes 
this  will  minimize  the  need  of  institutions  to 
recalculate  the  annual  percentage  yield  on 
an  ongoing  basis.  The  Board  proposes,  how- 
ever, that  institutions  that  choose  to  use 
this  permissive  rule  would  have  to  use  the 
same  number  of  days  to  calculate  the  inter- 
est figure  used  in  the  annual  percentage 
yield  formula  (where  "Interest"  is  divided  by 
Principal").  Thus,  the  institution  with  the 
six-month  certificate  of  deposit  above  could 
base  the  annual  percentage  yield  calculation 
on  any  number  of  days  from  181  to  184.  since 
various  six-month  periods  could  contain  that 
range  of  days  If  the  institution  chose  to  use 
181  days  as  the  "Days  in  Term."  it  must  also 
use  181  days  to  compute  the  "Interest"  fig- 
ure used  in  the  formula.  An  institution 
would  not  be  permitted  to  use  181  as  the 
"Days  in  Term"  and  use  an  "Interest  "  figure 
based  on  183  days  (The  amount  of  interest 
paid  by  the  institution  would  have  to  be 
based  on  the  actual  number  of  days  in  the 
account  due  to  the  requirement  to  pay  inter- 
est on  the  principal  in  the  account  each  day. 
See  section  230.7  of  the  regulation. ) 


D  Accoant.s  With  Tipred  Rates  (Different 
Rates  Apply  Depending  on  Balance  Level) 
Due  to  the  nature  of  tiered  rate  accounts 
(In  which  the  simple  interest  rate  paid  on 
the  account  is  determined  by  reference  to 
specified  balance  levels i.  the  Board  believes 
special  rules  are  required  to  enable  consum- 
ers to  compare  annual  percentage  yields  for 
such  accounts 

The  appendix  sets  out  the  two  basic  meth- 
ods of  tiering  used  by  institutions  to  cal- 
culate the  interest  they  will  pay  on  such  ac- 
counts In  the  first  method  (shown  ;n  the  ap- 
pendix as  "Tiering  Method  A  "i.  an  institu- 
tion pays  the  applicable  '"tiered"  interest 
rate  on  the  entire  amount  of  the  deposit  For 
accounts  of  this  type.  in.stitutions  must 
state  the  annual  percentage  yield  that  ap- 
plies to  each  balance  tier.  In  the  example 
given  in  the  appendix,  this  results  in  three 
separate  annual  percentage  yields  to  be  dis- 
closed -one  for  each  tier  Other  than  the  fact 
that  multiple  annual  percentage  yields  must 
be  stated  for  these  types  of  accounts,  each 
annual  percentage  yield  is  calculated  acconi- 
Ing  to  the  general  rule  in  the  appendix. 

In  the  second  method  of  calculating  inter- 
est on  tiered  rate  accounts  (shown  in  the  ap- 
pendix as  ""Tiering  Method  B").  institutions 
do  not  pay  the  applicable  tiered  intertest 
rate  on  the  entire  amount  of  the  deposit,  but 
only  on  the  portion  of  the  deposit  balance 
that  falls  within  each  specified  tier.  For  in- 
stitutions that  compute  interest  in  this 
manner,  a  range  of  annual  percentage  yields 
must  bf  provided  for  each  tier,  other  th.an 
for  the  first  tier  -to  accurately  reflect  how 
interest  is  paid  The  low  end  of  each  range  is 
figured  on  the  highest  balance  in  the  tier. 
This  approach  requires  an  assumed  balance 
for  the  highest  tier  in  cases  where  the  bal- 
ance in  the  account  is  not  limited.  The  ap- 
pendix is  written  with  an  assumed  high  bal- 
ance of  $100,000.  The  Board  solicits  comment 
on  what  the  high  end  of  each  range  should 
be  Several  alternatives  exist:  Using  any 
limit  established  by  the  institution  in  its  ac- 
count agreement;  permitting  any  amount  to 
be  used  if  a  limit  is  not  set  forth  in  an  agree- 
ment; or  using  $100,000.  since  that  is  the  cur- 
rent amount  for  which  accounts  are  federally 
insured. 

i".^H"r  11    ANNUAL  PERCENTAGE  YIELD  "OR 
PERIODIC  .STATEMENTS 

Tl-ic  annual  percentage  yield  calculation 
fur  the  periodic  statement  is  similar  to  that 
used  lor  advertising  and  opening  account  dis- 
closures. The  annual  percentage  yield  is 
transaction  specific  for  the  periodic  state- 
ment. It  reflects  the  relationship  of  the  in- 
terest actually  paid  and  credited  to  the  con- 
sumer's account  during  the  period  and  the 
average  daily  balance  in  the  account  for  the 
period  Thus,  the  annual  percentage  yield 
factors  in  the  actual  number  of  days  in  the 
statement  period,  as  well  as  the  actual  inter- 
est and  principal.  It  uses  the  same  basic  gen- 
eral formula  as  used  in  Part  I.  but  reflects 
the  actual  interest  earned  and  average  daily 
balance  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
statement 

APPENDIX  B— Model  Clauses  and  Sample 
Forms 

The  model  clauses  and  sample  forms  in  .Ap- 
pendix B  are  intended  for  optional  use  by  fi- 
nancial institutions  to  aid  compliance  with 
the  disclosure  recjuirements  of  sections  230  4 
(account  disclosures)  and  230.5  (change  in 
termsi  Section  269ibi  of  the  act  provides 
that  institutions  that  use  the.se  forms  and 
clauses  will  be  m  compliance  with  the  disclo- 
sure provisions  of  the  act    In  addition,  use  of 


any  modified  model  form  or  clause  will  also 
be  considered  m  compliance  as  long  as  the 
institution  does  not  delete  information  re- 
quired by  the  act  of  rearrange  the  format  so 
as  to  affect  the  substance,  clarity,  or  mean- 
ingful sequence  of  the  forms  and  clauses 

As  discussed  in  the  supplemental  informa- 
tion to  section  230.3ia  .  the  proposal  provides 
for  flexibility  m  designing  the  format  of  the 
disclosures.  Institutions  can  either  prepare  a 
single  document  that  contains  disclosures 
for  several  accounts  offered  or  prepare  indi- 
vidual disclosures  for  each  type  of  account. 

The  Board  requests  comment  on  what  addi- 
tional model  forms  and  clauses  should  be  in- 
cluded in  .■Appendix  B  For  example,  a  model 
form  for  periodic  statements  was  not  in- 
cluded with  the  propo.sal  since  the  disclosure 
requirements  only  ciupiicate  of  slightly  aug- 
ment the  information  currently  provided 
Comment  is  requested  on  whether  such  a 
model  form  is  necessary. 

i.  B-i  model  clauses 

Clause  laiiii  I  contains  alternative  language 
ff-r  ciisi  losing  how  the  annual  percentage 
yield  IS  determined  in  variable  rate  ac- 
counts. This  reflects  the  alternative  defini- 
tions of  a  variable  rate  account  proposed  in 
section  230.2(oj. 

Clause  (a)(ivi  contains  alternative  lan- 
guage for  describing  tiered  rate  accounts  .■\s 
explained  m  Appendix  A.  there  are  two  types 
of  tiered  rate  accounts.  The  first  type  pays 
the  same  higher  rate  on  the  entire  balance  in 
the  account  if  the  balance  exceeds  the  cutoff 
figure.  The  second  type  of  tiered  rate  ac- 
count pays  a  lower  simple  interest  rate  on 
deposits  up  to  a  certain  cutoff  level,  and  a 
higher  rate  only  on  amounts  above  the  cutoff 
level.  An  institution  must  provide  the  disclo- 
sure that  describes  its  method  of  calculating 
interest. 

Clauses  (d)(i) — (iii)  contain  alternatives  for 
disclosing  any  minimum  balance  require- 
ments associated  with  the  account.  The  reg- 
ulation requires  that  the  disclosures  state 
any  minimum  balance  that  is  required  to 
open  the  account,  avoid  the  imposition  of 
fees  or  obtain  the  annual  percentage  yield 
disclosed.  If  a  fee  is  incurred  for  not  main- 
taining a  minimum  balance,  it  may  be  stated 
either  with  this  disclosure  or  with  other  fees 
(Of  both). 

Clause  (f)  contains  a  model  format  for  use 
in  disclosing  fees.  Institutions  would  be  re- 
quired to  disclose  either  the  amount  of  any 
fees  that  may  be  imposed  in  connection  with 
the  account  or  provide  an  explanation  of  how 
the  fee  will  be  determined.  In  addition,  the 
disclosure  must  state  the  conditions  under 
which  the  fee  may  be  imposed  if  that  is  not 
clear  from  namie  and  description  of  the  fee. 
(See  discussion  of  section  230.4(bi(5i  regard- 
ing examples  of  fees  that  miay  be  assessed  in 
connection  with  the  account  i 

Clause  (gi  contains  model  language  for  dis- 
closing transaction  limitations.  If  a  fee  is 
imposed  for  exceeding  the  established  limita- 
tion, it  may  either  be  stated  with  this  disclo- 
sure or  with  other  fees  lor  both;. 

Clauses  (hi  (early  withdrawal  penalty)  and 
(i)  (renewal  policy)  would  be  required  only 
for  time  deposits. 

2    B-3  SAMPLE  FORM 

This  sample  illustrates  the  use  of  one  gen- 
eral multi-purpose  disclosure  form  for  sev- 
eral accounts  offered  by  an  institution.  The 
disclosures  are  for  a  money  market  account. 
Through  the  use  of  check  marks,  the  disclo- 
sure clearly  indicates  which  fees  and  terms 
apply  to  the  money  market  account.  A  chart 
IS  included  to  illustrate  one  method  of  pre- 
senting  information   for   multiple  accounts 


Institutions  could  either  have  the  form 
preprinted  land  marked  accordingly  for 
each  account  listed,  or  have  the  information 
filled  out  at  the  time  the  account  is  opened. 
The  fee  shown  in  this  sample  .as  well  as  in 
B^ )  are  based  on  average  charges  for  par- 
ticular services  found  m  various  national 
studies, 

3    B-!  AND  B-6  SAMPLE  FOR.MS 

These  samples  illustrate  individual  disclo- 
sures for  two  different  types  of  accounts  (a 
certificate  of  deposit  and  a  NOW  account). 
■1,  SAMPLES  B-6  AND  B-'. 

These  samples  illustrate  the  requirements 
for  advertisements,  found  m  section  230.8  of 
the  proposed  regulation.  Specifically,  the 
samples  demonstrate  how  a  certificate  of  de- 
posit and  a  money  market  account  could  be 
advertised  in  compliance  with  the  regula- 
tion. The  advertisement  for  the  money  mar- 
ket account  shows  how  an  institution  that 
pays  the  simple  interest  rate  on  the  enfire  de- 
posit would  state  the  annual  percentage 
yields,  (This  method  is  discussed  in  Appendix 
.\  as  "Tiering  Method  A  "  <  Since  civil  liabil- 
ity applies  to  violations  of  the  advertising 
requirem.ents.  the  Board  is  proposing  to  in- 
clude sample  forms  for  institutions  for  ad- 
vertising Comment  is  requested  on  whether 
sample  advertisements  should  be  included  at 
all  and.  if  so.  whether  the  samples  provided 
are  useful 

APPENDIX  C  -  EEKECT  ON  STATE  LAWS 

This  appendix  outlines  the  standards  and 
process  used  for  state  law  determinations. 
APPENDIX  D— Issuance  of  Staff 
Interpretations 

The  Board  is  proposing  to  use  the  same 
method  of  providing  interpretations  to  the 
regulation  as  for  Regulations  B.  E.  and  Z.  .An 
official  staff  commentary  is  expected  to  be 
issued  in  proposed  form,  after  the  proposed 
regulation  becomes  effective  in  the  spring  of 

1993.  Such  a  proposal  would  be  issued  m  final 
form  after  an  opportunity  for  public  com- 
ment, with  an  iirimediate  effective  date  but 
with  compliance  not  becoming  m.andatory 
for  another  six  months— likely  somietim.e  in 

1994,  Thereafter,  periodic  updates  of  the  offi- 
cial staff  commentary  would  be  con- 
templated. 

The  Board  has  established  a  pattern  for  up- 
dating several  of  its  consumer  regulation 
commentaries-  publish  changes  for  public 
comment  in  the  autumn,  with  final  rules  ef- 
fective the  following  spring,  but  optional 
until  the  next  October  The  Board  proposes 
to  follow  this  pattern  with  its  official  staff 
commentary  to  this  new"  regulation  and  so- 
licits comment  on  whether  this  approach 
would  be  helpful  If  the  public  felt  that  issu- 
ance of  so  many  proposals  at  the  same  time 
would  be  difficult  to  deal  with,  the  Board 
could  adopt  a  different  schedule  for  this  reg- 
ulation—for example,  publishing  the  pro- 
posed interpretations  for  comment  in  the 
spring  with  final  versions  adopted  in  the  fall. 

Effective  Date  Institutions  will  have  to 
provide  disclosures  to  any  consumer  who 
opens  an  account  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  regulations.  Institutions  also  will  have 
to  provide  disclosures  for  any  time  account 
renewed  after  the  effective  date,  even  if  the 
account  was  an  automatically-renewable  one 
and  had  been  opened  prior  to  the  effective 
date.  Similarly,  periodic  statement  disclo- 
sures and  change  in  term,  notices  wouic  have 
to  be  provided,  as  applicable,  to  all  ac- 
counts— including  those  opened  prior  to  the 
effective  date.  Finally,  the  Board  believes 
the  substantive  provision  regarding  the  pay- 
ment  of  interest  will  apply   to  existing  ac- 
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counts  as  of  the  effective  date;  it  Is  not  lim- 
ited to  new  account  holders 

i3)  FORM  OF  COMMENT  LETTERS 

As  discussed  above,  comment  letters 
should  refer  to  Docltet  No  R  0753.  The  Board 
requests  that,  when  possible,  comments  be 
submitted  usin^  a  standard  typeface  with  a 
type  size  of  10  or  12  characters  per  inch.  This 
will  enable  the  Board  to  convert  the  text 
into  machine-readable  form  through  elec- 
tronic scanntntir.  and  will  facilitate  auto- 
mated retrieval  of  comments  for  review 

I4i  ECONOMIC  IMPACT  STATEMENT 

The  Boards  Division  of  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics has  prepared  an  economic  impact 
statement  on  the  proposed  reifulation  A 
copy  of  the  analysis  may  be  obtained  from 
Publications  Services.  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Washington. 
DC.  20551.  or  by  telephone  at  i202i  452-3245 

IJi  LIST  OF  SUBJECTS  IN  12  CKR  PART  730 

Advertising.  Banks.  BankinK.  Consumer 
protection.  Deposit  accounts.  Interest.  Inter- 
est rates.  Federal  Reserve  System,  Truth  In 
savings. 


(<i  PAPERWORK  REDUCTION  ACT 

In  accordance  with  section  3507  of  the  Pa- 
perwork Reduction  Act  of  1960  (44  U.S.C.  35; 
5  CFR  1320  13i.  the  proposed  information  col- 
lection will  be  reviewed  by  the  Board  under 
the  authority  delegated  to  the  Board  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  after  con- 
sideration of  the  comments  received  during 
the  public  comment  period 

A  detailed  description  of  the  proposed  rec- 
ordkeeping and  disclosure  requirements  (in- 
cluding the  reasons  for  them,  the  institu- 
tions that  would  be  subject  to  them,  and  how 
frequently  disclosures  may  be  requlredi  is 
contained  elsewhere  in  this  notice. 

The  information  collection  Is  mandatory 
1105  Sut  2236.  2334 ».  The  requirements  will 
apply  to  both  large  and  small  institutions. 
The  impact  on  small  institutions  will  depend 
upon  the  extent  of  the  disclosures  and  the 
options  for  compliance  offered  by  the  final 
regulations  Model  disclosure  forms  in  the 
regulation  will  somewhat  ease  compliance 
burdens  on  institutions.  iThe  proposed  model 
forms  and  clauses  are  set  forth  in  Appendix 
B  ) 


The  following  information  about  paper- 
work burden  relates  only  to  the  effect  of  the 
proposal  on  state  member  banks.  Institu- 
tions that  will  be  subject  to  Regulation  DD 
other  than  state  member  banks  are  super- 
vised by  other  federal  agencies:  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the  Office  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Thrift  Supervision  For  purposes  of 
the  Paperwork  Reduction  .Act.  these  agen- 
cies will  report  their  own  estimates  of  the 
paperwork  burden  imposed  by  the  Truth  in 
Savings  requirements 

The  Board  preliminarily  estimates  that 
the  disclosure  requirement  will  result  in  a 
one-time  reporting  burden  of  206.000  hours 
and  an  annual  reporting  burden  of  1.560.160 
hours  for  state  member  banks. 

Proposed  information  collection 

Report  title  Recordkeeping  and  Disclosure 
Requirements  in  Connection  with  Regulation 
DD  (Truth  in  Savings) 

Report  number  Not  applicable. 

O.V/fl  docket  number  7100-0255. 

Frequency   As  needed. 

Reporters  State  member  banks. 
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Pursuant  to  authority  granted  in  section 
269  of  the  Truth  in  Savings  Act  (Pub  L  No 
102-242)  the  Board  proposes  to  create  a  new 
regulation  m  12  CFR.  230 

1  The  authority  citation  for  Part  230 
would  read: 

AVTHORITY:  Sec.  269.  Truth  in  Savings  Act. 
Pub   L   No   102  242.  105  SUt.  2236 

2  Part  230  wo;tild  be  added  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

PARy230--TRUTH  IN  SAVINGS 

230.1  Authority,  purpose,  coverage  and  ef- 
fect on  state  laws. 

230.2  Definitions. 

230.3  General  disclosure  requirements. 

230.4  Account  disclosures. 

230.5  Advance  notice  of  change  In  terms  and 
advance  notice  of  maturity. 

230.6  Periodic  statement  disclosures. 
230  7    Payment  of  Interest 

230.8  Advertising, 

230.9  Enforcement  and  record  retention. 
Appendix   A-  Annual    percentage   yield   cal- 
culation 

Appendix  B — Model  clauses  and  sample  forms 
Appendix  C— Effect  on  state  laws 
Appendix    D— Issuance    of   staff    interpreta- 
tions. 
§230.1     Authority,  purpose,  coverage  and  effect 
on  state  laws 

(a)  Authority  This  regulation,  known  as 
Regulation  DD.  is  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
Implement  the  Truth  in  Savings  Act  of  1991. 
contained  in  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  Improvement  Act  of  1991  (Pub. 
L.  No.  102-242.  105  Stat.  2236)  ('the  act").  In- 
formation collection  requirements  contained 
In  this  regulation  have  been  approved  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  under  the 
provisions  of  44  U  S  C.  3501  et  seq  and  have 
been  assigned  OMB  No  7100-0255. 

(bi  Purpose  The  purpose  of  this  regulation 
is  to  enable  consumers  to  make  Informed  de- 


cisions about  deposit  accounts  at  depository 
institutions.  The  regulation  requires  deposi- 
tory institutions  to  provide  disclosures  of 
the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  interest 
is  paid  and  fees  are  assessed  against  deposit 
accounts  so  that  consumers  can  make  mean- 
ingful comparisons  among  depository  insti- 
tutions. 

(C)  Coverage.  This  regulation  applies  to  de- 
pository Institutions  except  for  credit 
unions.  In  addition,  the  advertising  rules  in 
section  230.8  apply  to  any  person  who  adver- 
tises a  deposit  account  offered  by  a  deposi- 
tory institution,  including  deposit  brokers  as 
defined  in  section  29(g)(1)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
183in. 

(d)  Effect  on  state  laws.  State  law  require- 
ments that  are  inconsistent  with  the  disclo- 
sure requirements  of  the  act  and  this  regula- 
tion are  preempted  to  the  extent  of  the  in- 
consistency. Additional  information  on  in- 
consistent state  laws  and  the  procedures  for 
requesting  a  preemption  determination  from 
the  Board  are  set  forth  in  Appendix  C 
§230.2    Definitions. 

For  purposes  of  this  regulation,  the  follow- 
ing del^iniilons  apply; 

(a)  "Account"  means  a  deposit  account  held 
by  or  offered  to  a  consumer  by  a  depository 
institution.  It  includes  accounts  such  as 
time  deposits  and  demand,  savings,  and  ne- 
gotiable order  of  withdrawal  accounts. 

(b)  -Advertisement"  means  a  commercial 
message,  appearing  in  any  medium,  that  pro- 
motes directly  or  indirectly  the  availability 
of.  or  a  deposit  in,  an  account. 

(c)  "Annual  percentage  yield"  means  the 
total  amount  of  interest  paid  on  an  account, 
based  on  the  simple  interest  rate  and  the  fre- 
quency of  compounding  for  a  365-day  period, 
expressed  as  a  percentage,  calculated  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  in  Appendix  A. 

(d)  "Board"  means  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 


lei  "Bonus"  means  a  premium,  gift,  award, 
or  other  consideration,  whether  in  the  form 
of  cash,  credit,  merchandise,  or  any  equiva- 
lent, given  or  offered  to  a  consumer  in  ex- 
change for  opening,  maintaining,  or  renew- 
ing an  account  of  depositing  funds  in  an  ex- 
isting account 

(f)  "Business  day"  means  a  day  on  which 
the  offices  of  a  depository  institution  are 
open  to  the  public  for  carrying  on  substan- 
tially all  business  functions. 

(g»  "Consumer"  means  a  natural  person  (or 
unincorporated  non-business  association  of 
persons)  who  holds  an  account  primarily  for 
personal,  family,  household,  or  other  non- 
business purposes,  or  to  whom  such  an  ac- 
count is  offered. 

(h)  "Depository  institution  and  institution" 
mean  an  institution  defined  in  section 
19(b)(l)(A)(i>-(vi)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  461).  except  credit  unions  defined 
in  section  19(b)(l  )(A)(iv).  The  term  includes 
state  and  federally  chartered  banks,  state 
and  federally  chartered  savings  associations, 
and  state  and  federally  chartered  savings 
banks  and  mutual  savings  banks, 

(ii  "Interest"  means  any  payment  to  a 
consumer  or  to  a  consumer's  account  for  the 
use  of  funds  in  an  account.  For  purposes  of 
this  regulation,  the  term  does  not  include 
the  payment  of  a  bonus,  the  waiver  or  reduc- 
tion of  a  fee.  or  the  absorption  of  expenses. 

(J)  "Periodic  statement"  means  a  statement 
setting  forth  account  information  that  is 
provided  to  a  consumer  on  a  regular  basis 
four  or  more  times  a  year. 

(k)  "Simple  interest  rate"  means  the  rate  of 
interest  paid  without  regard  to 
compounding,  shown  as  an  annua!  figure  and 
expressed  as  a  percentage.  For  purposes  of 
the  account  disclosures  in  section 
230.4(b)(1)(A).  the  rate  may  be  referred  to  as 
the  'annual  percentage  rate"  in  addition  to 
being  referred  to  as  the  "simple  interest 
rate," 


(li  "State"  means  a  state,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Kico.  and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States, 

im)  "Stepped  rate  account"  means  an  ac- 
count that  has  two  or  more  simple  interest 
rates  that  take  effect  in  succeeding  periods 
and  are  known  when  the  account  is  opened, 

m)  "Tiered  rate  account"  means  an  account 
that  has  two  or  more  simple  interest  rates 
that  are  determined  by  reference  to  a  speci- 
fied balance  level, 

(0)  "Variable  rate  account"  [Alternative 
one]  means  an  account  in  which  the  simple 
interest  rate  may  change  after  the  account 
is  opened,  as  long  as  that  rate  is  determined 
by  reference  to  an  index. 

[Alternative  two]  means  an  account  in 
which  the  simple  interest  rate  may  change 
after  the  account  is  opened,  except  if  the  in- 
stitution contracts  to  give  at  least  30  day.s 
advance  written  notice  of  rate  changes. 
§230.3    General  disclosure  requirements. 

la)  General  Depository  institutions  shall 
make  the  disclosures  required  by  section 
230.4  through  230.6.  as  Applicable,  clearly  and 
conspicuously  in  writing  and  in  a  form  that 
the  consumer  may  keep.  Disclosures  for  each 
account  offered  by  an  institution  may  be 
presented  separately  or  they  may  be  com- 
bined with  disclosures  for  the  institution's 
other  accounts,  as  long  as  the  applicable  in- 
formation is  clear.  The  disclosures  shall  re- 
flect the  legal  obligation  between  the 
consumer  and  the  depository  institution. 

(b)  .Multiple  consumers.  If  an  account  is  held 
by  more  than  one  consumer,  disclosures  may 
be  made  to  any  one  of  the  consumers. 

ic(  Oral  responses  to  inquiries.  In  an  oral  re- 
sponse to  a  consumer's  inquiry  about  inter- 
est rates  payable  on  its  accounts,  the  deposi- 
tory institution  shall  state  the  "annual  per- 
centage yield."  using  that  term.  The  "simple 
interest  rate."  using  that  term,  also  may  be 
stated.  No  other  rate  may  be  stated, 
§230.4    Account  disclosures. 

(a)  Delivery  of  account  disclosures. 

(1)  Account  opening.  The  depository  institu- 
tion shall  provide  the  account  disclosures  to 
the  consumer  before  an  account  is  opened  or 
a  .service  is  provided,  whichever  is  earlier.  An 
institution  is  deemed  to  have  provided  a 
.■service  when  a  fee  required  to  be  disclosed  is 
a.ssessed  If  the  consumer  is  not  present  at 
the  institution  when  the  account  is  opened 
or  a  service  is  provided  and  has  not  already 
received  the  disclosures,  the  institution  shall 
mail  or  deliver  the  disclosures  no  later  than 
ten  business  da.ys  after  the  account  is  opened 
or  the  service  is  provided,  whichever  is  ear- 
lier. 

i2i  Requests.  A  depository  institution  shall 
provide  the  account  disclosures  to  any 
consumer  ufxin  request.  If  the  request  is 
made  in  writing  or  by  telephone,  the  institu- 
tion shall  mail  or  deliver  the  disclosures  no 
later  than  three  business  days  after  it  re- 
C(>;ves  the  request, 

1 3  •  Renewals  of  time  deposits- 

I  A)  Disclosures  required.  The  renewal  of  a 
time  deposit  is  a  new  account  requiring  ac- 
count disclosures. 

iB)  Time  deposits  that  renew  automatically. 
In  the  case  of  time  deposits  with  a  maturity 
of  more  than  three  months  that  automati- 
cally renew  at  maturity  without  a  request 
from  the  consumer,  the  institution  shall 
mail  or  deliver  the  account  disclosures  at 
least  30  days  but  not  more  than  60  days  be- 
fore maturity.  For  time  deposits  with  a  ma- 
turity of  three  months  or  less,  the  Institu- 
tion shall  mail  or  deliver  the  account  disclo- 
sures no  later  than  ten  business  days  after 
the  account  is  renewed 


iCi  Time  deposits  that  renew  by  consumer  re- 
quest. In  the  case  of  time  deposits  that  renew 
only  If  requested  by  the  consumer,  if  the 
consumer  is  not  present  at  the  institution 
when  the  request  is  made,  the  Institution 
shall  mail  or  deliver  the  account  disclosures 
no  later  than  ten  business  days  after  the  ac- 
count is  renewed. 

(b)  Content  of  account  disclosures.  Account 
disclosures  shall  include  the  following: 

(1)  Rate  information— (A)  Annual  percent- 
age yield  and  simple  interest  rate.  The  "annual 
percentage  yield"  and  the  "simple  interest 
rate."  using  those  terms,  and  the  period  of 
time  the  simple  interest  rate  will  be  in  ef- 
fect. In  the  case  of  stepped  rate  and  tiered 
rate  accounts,  all  annual  percentage  yields 
and  simple  interest  rates  must  be  included. 

(B)  Variable  rates.  In  the  case  of  variable 
rate  accounts: 

li)  The  fact  that  the  simple  interest  rate 
and  annual  percentage  yield  may  change; 

(ii)  How  the  simple  interest  rate  is  deter- 
mined; 

(iii)  The  frequency  with  which  the  simple 
interest  rate  may  change;  and 

(iv)  Any  limitation  on  the  amount  the  sim- 
ple interest  rate  may  change. 

(2)  Time  requirements.  In  the  case  of  time 
deposits,  any  time  requirement  to  obtain  the 
annual  percentage  yield  disclosed, 

(3)  Compounding  and  crediting.  The  fre- 
quency with  which  interest  is  compounded 
and  credited, 

(4)  Balance  information. 

(A)  .\finimum  balance  requirements.  Any  min- 
imum balance  required  to: 

(i)  Open  the  account; 

(ii)  Avoid  the  imposition  of  fees;  or 

(iii)  Obtain  the  annual  percentage  yield 
disclosed. 

Except  for  the  balance  to  open  the  ac- 
count, the  disclosure  shall  include  an  expla- 
nation of  how  the  balance  is  determined  for 
these  purposes, 

(Bi  Balance  computation  method.  An  expla- 
nation of  the  method  las  permitted  by  sec- 
tion 230.7)  used  to  determine  the  balance  on 
which  interest  is  paid. 

(5)  Fees.  The  amount  of  any  fee  that  may 
he  imposed  in  connection  with  the  account 
I  or  an  explanation  of  how  the  fee  will  be  de- 
termined) and  the  conditions  under  which 
the  fee  may  be  imposed. 

(6 1  Transaction  limitations.  Any  limitations 
on  the  number  or  dollar  amount  of  with- 
drawal or  deposits. 

(7)  Early  uithdratcal  penalties.  In  the  case  of 
time  deposits,  a  statement  that  a  penalty 
will  be  imposed  for  early  withdrawal  and  the 
conditions  under  which  such  a  penalty  may 
be  assessed.  The  annual  percentage  yield  and 
simple  interest  rate  that  will  apply  if  the 
time  requirement  ;s  not  met  shall  also  be 
stated. 

(8)  Renewal  policies.  In  the  case  of  time  de- 
posits, a  statement  of  whether  or  not  the  ac- 
count will  renew  automatically  at  m.aturlty. 
If  the  account  will  not  renew  automatically, 
an  explanation  of  what  will  happen  to  the 
funds  after  maturity  if  the  consumer  does 
not  renew  the  account  shall  also  be  stated. 

(9>  Potential  loss  of  principal.  In  the  case  of 
an  account  that  involves  the  risk  of  loss  of 
principal,  a  statement  of  that  fact. 

(ci  .\'otue  of  existing  account  holders.  Deposi- 
tory institutions  shall  include  a  notice  on  or 
with  the  first  periodic  statement  provided  to 

existing   account   holders   after   March   

1993.  The  notice  shall  state  that  the  account 
holder  may  request  account  disclosures  con- 
taining terms,  fees,  and  rate  information  for 
the  account.  Alternatively,  institutions, 
may   include   the  applicable  account  disclo- 


sures I  as  described  in  paragraph  (b)  of  this 
section)  instead  of  the  notice  with  the  peri- 
odic statement, 

§230.5    Advance  notice  of  change  in  terms  and 
advance  notice  of  maturity. 

la)  Change  m  terms.  A  depository  institu- 
tion shall  give  advance  notice  to  affected 
consumers  of  any  change  in  a  term  required 
to  be  disclosed  under  section  230,4  if  the 
change  may  reduce  the  annual  percentage 
yield  or  adversely  affect  the  consumer  The 
notice  describing  the  change  shall  state  the 
effective  date  of  the  change  and  shall  be 
m.ailed  or  delivered  at  least  30  days  before 
the  effective  date.  The  notice  is  not  required 
for  changes  in  the  simple  interest  rate  and 
corresponding  changes  in  the  annual  per- 
centage yield  for  variable  rate  accounts, 

(b)  .\otice  of  maturity  for  certain  time  depos- 
its. For  time  deposits  with  a  maturity  of 
more  than  three  months  that  renew  only  if 
requested  by  the  consumer,  the  depository 
institution  shall  give  advance  notice  to  con- 
sumers that  the  deposit  is  about  to  mature. 
The  notice  shall  state  the  maturity  date  and 
describe  what  will  hapf>en  to  the  funds  after 
maturity  if  the  consumer  does  not  renew  the 
time  deposit.  The  notice  shall  be  mailed  or 
delivered  at  least  30  days  but  not  more  than 
60  days  before  maturity. 
§230.6    Periodic  statement  disclosures. 

If  a  depository  institution  mails  or  delivers 
a  periodic  statement,  the  statement  shall  in- 
clude the  following  disclosures: 

(ai  Annual  percentage  yield  earned.  The  'an- 
nual percentage  yield,"  using  that  term, 
earned  during  the  statement  period,  cal- 
culated according  to  the  rules  in  Appendix  A, 
Part  U, 

(b)  Amount  of  interest  paid.  The  dollar 
amount  of  interest  paid  during  the  state- 
ment period, 

(c)  Fees  imposed.  Fees  required  to  be  dis- 
closed under  section  230,4ibi(4)  impiosed  dur- 
ing the  statement  period.  The  fees  shall  be 
itemized  by  type  and  disclosed  as  dollar 
amounts. 

id)  .\umber  of  days  in  period.  The  total  num- 
ber of  days  in  the  statement  period, 
§230.7    Payment  of  interest. 

(a)  Permissible  methods.  Depository  institu- 
tions shall  calculate  interest  on  the  full 
amount  of  princip)al  in  an  account  for  each 
day  by  use  of  either  the  daily  balance  meth- 
od or  the  average  daily  balance  method.- 

lb)  Compounding  and  crediting  policies.  This 
section  does  not  prohibit  or  require  institu- 
tions to  use  any  particular  frequency  of 
compounding  or  crediting  of  interest. 

(C)  Date  interest  begins  to  accrue.  Interest 
shall  begin  to  accrue  not  later  than  the  busi- 
ness day  specified  for  interest-bearing  ac- 
counts in  section  606  of  the  Expedited  Funds 
Availability  Act  1 12  U  ?  C  4005  ct  seq.). 
§230.8    Advertising 

(a)  .Misleading  or  inaccurate  adiertiserr.ents. 
An  advertisement  shall  not  be  misleading  or 
inaccurate  and  shall  not  misrepresent  a  de- 
pository institution's  deposit  contract  Ar, 
advertisement  shall  not  refer  to  or  describe 
an  account  a?  "free"  or  "no  cost"  lor  contain 
a  similar  termi  if  any  maintenance  or  activ- 


•  Under  ;he  daily  balance  melhod.  interest  is  cal- 
culated b:.-  applyinif  a  periodic  rate  to  the  full 
amount  of  principal  m  the  account  each  day.  Under 
the  averatre  daily  balance  melhod.  interest  is  cal- 
culated by  applying  a  periodic  rate  to  the  average 
balance  in  the  account  for  the  period  The  average 
tiaJance  is  determined  by  adding  the  full  amount  of 
principal  in  the  account  for  each  day  of  the  penod 
and  dividing  that  figure  by  the  number  of  days  in 
the  penod 
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Ity  fee  may  be  imposed  on  the  account  In 
the  case  of  an  account  that  Involves  the  risk 
of  loss  of  principal,  that  fact  shall  be  stated 

(b)  Permissible  rates  If  an  advertisement 
states  a  rate  of  return,  it  shall  state  the  rate 
as  an  "annual  percentage  yield."  usinu  that 
term.  The  advertisement  shall  not  state  any 
other  rate,  except  that  a  'simple  interest 
rate."  usini?  that  term,  may  be  stated  In  con- 
junction with,  but  not  more  conspicuously 
than,  the  annual  percentage  yield. 

(c)  Advert infment  of  terms  that  require  addi- 
tional disclosures.  If  the  annual  percentage 
yield  is  stated  in  an  advertisement,  the  ad- 
vertisement shall  state  the  following  infor- 
mation, to  the  extent  applicable,  clearly  and 
conspicuously: 

(1 )  For  variable  rate  accounts,  a  statement 
that  the  rate  may  change  after  the  account 
13  opened 

{2i  The  period  of  lime  the  annual  percent- 
age yield  is  in  effect 

(3)  The  minimum  balance  required  to  earn 
the  advertised  annual  percentage  yield.  For 
tiered  rate  accounts,  the  minimum  balance 
requirement  shall  be  stated  for  each  tier  and 
shall  be  stated  in  close  proximity  and  with 
equal  prominence  to  the  applicable  annual 
percentage  yield 

(4)  The  minimum  deposit  required  to  open 
the  account,  if  it  is  greater  than  the  mini- 
mum balance  necessary  to  earn  the  adver- 
tised annual  percentage  yield 

(51  The  minimum  time  required  to  obtain 
the  advertised  annual  percentage  yield,  to- 
gether with  any  lower  annual  percentage 
yield  that  will  apply  if  the  deposit  is  with- 
drawn prior  to  that  time. 

(6)  A  statement  that  fees  or  other  condi- 
tions could  reduce  the  earnings  on  the  ac- 
count. 

i7»  In  the  case  of  time  deposits  with  a  stat- 
ed maturity  of  less  than  one  year,  a  state- 
ment that  the  annual  percentage  yield  as- 
sumes that  the  funds  will  remain  on  deposit 
for  a  full  year  at  the  rate  provided  for  in  the 
deposit  contract. 

i8i  In  the  case  of  time  deposits,  a  state- 
ment that  a  penalty  may  be  imposed  for 
early  withdrawal. 

(d)  Boriuses  If  a  bonus  is  stated  in  an  ad- 
vertisement, the  advertisement  shall  state: 

(1)  The  "annual  percentage  yield."  using 
that  term, 

(2i  The  information  in  paragraph  (c)  of  this 
section; 

(3)  The  conditions  that  must  be  met  in 
order  to  qualify  for  the  bonus;  and 

(4 1  When  the  bonus  will  be  paid 
§230.9    Enforcemerit  and  record  retention. 

(a)  Administrative  enforcement.  A  violation 
of  the  act  or  this  regulation  is  subject  to  ad- 
ministrative sanctions  as  provided  in  section 
270  of  the  act.  Compliance  is  enforced  by  the 
agencies  listed  in  that  section. 

(b)  Civil  liability  Section  271  of  the  act  con- 
tains the  provisions  relating  to  civil  liability 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  act  and  this  regulation. 

(CI  Record  retention.  A  depository  institu- 
tion shall  retain  evidence  of  compliance  with 
this  regulation  for  a  minimum  of  two  years 
after  the  date  disclosures  are  required  to  be 
made.  The  administrative  agencies  respon- 
sible for  enforcing  the  regulation  may  re- 
quire depository  institutions  under  their  ju- 
risdiction to  retain  records  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod If  necessary  to  carry  out  their  enforce- 
ment responsibilities  under  section  270  of  the 
act. 

Appendix  A-  Annual  Percentage  Yield 

Calculation 
The  annual   percentage  yield   (APYi   is  a 
measurement  of  the  amount  of  Interest  an 


institution  pays  on  an  account,  expressed  as 
an  annualized  rate  ■  The  annual  percentage 
yield  Is  based  on  a  365-day  year.'  Part  I  of 
this  appendix  discusses  the  annual  t)ercent- 
age  yield  calculations  for  account  disclo- 
sures and  advertisements,  while  Part  II  dis- 
cusses annual  percentage  yield  calculations 
for  periodic  statements. 

The  annual  percentage  yield  shall  be  cal- 
culated and  expressed  as  a  rate  rounded  to 
the  nearest  basis  point  (one-hundredth  per- 
centage point!  and  shown  to  two  decimal 
places.  The  annual  percentage  yield  shall  be 
considered  accurate  if  it  is  not  more  than 
five  basis  points  1 1 20  of  one  percentage 
poinli  above  or  below  the  annual  percentage 
yield  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  in  this  appendix. 

PART  1.  annual  percentage  yield  for  ac- 
count DISCLOSURES  AND  ADVERTISING  PUR- 
POSES 

In  general,  the  annual  percentage  yield  for 
account  disclosures  under  ${230. 4  and  230.5 
and  for  advertising  under  52308  is  an 
annualized  rate  that  reflects  the  relationship 
between  the  amount  of  interest  that  would 
be  earned  for  a  365-day  year  and  the  amount 
of  principal  used  to  calculate  that  interest. 
Special  rules  apply  to  accounts  with  tiered 
interest  rates. 

A.  General  Rules 

The  annual  percentage  yield  shall  be  cal- 
culated by  the  formula  shown  below,  which 
reflects,  on  an  annualized  basis,  the  relation- 
ship between  the  amount  of  interest  earned 
by  the  consumer  for  the  term  of  the  account 
and  the  amount  of  principal  assumed  to  have 
been  deposited  to  earn  that  amount  of  inter- 
est Institutions  shall  calculate  the  annual 
percentage  yield  based  on  the  actual  number 
of  days  for  the  term  of  the  account  For  ac- 
counts without  a  stated  maturity  date  (such 
as  a  typical  savings  or  transaction  account!, 
the  calculation  shall  be  based  on  an  assumed 
term  of  365  days  In  determining  the  total  in- 
terest figure  to  be  used  In  the  formula,  insti- 
tutions shall  assume  that  all  principjal  and 
interest  remain  on  deposit  for  the  entire 
term,  and  that  no  other  transactions  (depos- 
its or  withdrawals!  occur  during  the  period. 

The  annual  percentage  yield  is  to  be  cal- 
culated by  use  of  the  following  general  for- 
mula: 

APV=100((l+Interest  Principal) 

iW*  D.>.  in  xrmi  _    ]  I 

"Principal  '  is  the  amount  of  funds  as- 
sumed to  have  been  deposited  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  account. 

"Interest"  Is  the  total  dollar  amount  of  in- 
terest earned  on  the  Principal  for  the  term 
of  the  account. 

"Days  in  term"  is  the  actual  number  of 
days  in  the  term  of  the  account. 

When  the  "days  in  term"  is  365  (that  is. 
where  the  stated  maturity  is  365  days  or 
where  the  account  does  not  have  a  stated 
maturity),  the  APY  can  be  calculated  by  use 
of  the  following  simple  formula 
APY  =  100  ( Interest  Principal  I 

EXA.MPLES:  (1)  If  an  institution  would  pay 
$61  68  in  interest  for  a  365-day  year  on  $1,000 


'Th»  annual  percentage  yield  refletts  only  Inter- 
est and  does  not  include  ihe  value  of  any  cash  bonus 
merchandise,  or  other  Items  that  may  be  provided  to 
the  consumer  to  open,  maintain,  increase  or  renew 
an  account  Interest  or  other  earnings  are  not  to  be 
included  m  the  annual  percentage  yield  if  such 
amounts  are  determined  tiy  circumstances  that  may 
or  may  not  occur. 

'Institutions  may  calculate  the  annual  percenlaife 
yield  based  on  a  36&-day  or  a  366-day  year  in  a  leap 
year 


deposited  into  a  NOW  account,  the  APV   is 
6  17%   Using  the  general  formula  above; 
APY  =  1001(  1+61  6a  1.000)"*'  *''-\] 
APY=6  17°o 

Or.  using  the  simple  formula  above  (since 
the  term  is  deemed  to  be  365  days); 
A  PY= 100(61  681.000) 
APY=6  17% 

(2)  If  an  Institution  pays  $30.37  in  interest 
on  a  $1,000  six-month  certificate  of  deposit 
(Where  the  six-month  period  used  by  the  in- 
stitution contains  182  daysi,  the  APY  is 
6.18%.  Using  the  general  formula  above 

APY  =  100[(1+30.37  1.000)'*''  '"'-I) 
APY  =6  18% 

B.  Stepped  Rate  Accounts  (Different  Rales 
Apply  in  Succeeding  Periods) 

For  accounts  with  two  or  more  fixed  sim- 
ple interest  rates  to  be  applied  in  succeeding 
periods  (where  the  rates  are  known  at  the 
time  the  account  is  opened!,  an  institution 
shall  assume  each  simple  interest  rate  is  in 
effect  for  the  length  of  time  provided  for  in 
deposit  contract 

Examples:  (1)  If  an  institution  offers  a 
$1 .000  6-month  certificate  of  deposit  on  which 
It  pays  a  S'i  simple  interest  rale, 
compounded  daily,  for  the  first  three  month.s 
(Which  contain  88  daysi.  and  a  5.5%  simple 
interest  rate,  compounded  daily,  for  the  next 
three  months  (which  contain  91  days),  the 
total  Interest  for  six  months  is  $26.10,  and 
the  APY  IS  5.39%.  Using  the  general  formula 
above: 

APY  =  100  [(l*26.iai,000)<'*"""  -  1) 
APY=539% 

i2]  If  an  institution  offers  a  $1,000  2-year 
certificate  of  deposit  on  which  it  pays  a  6% 
simple  Interest  rate,  compounded  daily,  for 
the  first  year,  and  a  6.5%  simple  interest 
rate,  compounded  daily,  for  the  next  year, 
the  total  interest  for  two  years  is  $133  13,  and 
the  APY  Is  6  45%.  Using  the  general  formula 
above: 

APY=100((1  +  133.131,000)<»"*"-1) 
APY=6.45% 

C.  Variable  Rate  Accounts 

For  variable  rale  accounts  without  an  in- 
troductory premium  or  discounted  rate,  an 
institution  must  base  the  calculation  only 
on  the  initial  simple  interest  rate  in  effect 
when  the  account  is  opened  lor  advertised), 
and  assume  that  this  rate  will  not  change 
during  the  year. 

Variable  rate  accounts  with  an  introduc- 
tory premium  or  discount  rate  must  be 
treated  like  stepped  rale  accounts.  Thus,  an 
institution  shall  assume  that:  di  The  intro- 
ductory simple  Interest  rate  is  in  effect  for 
the  length  of  lime  provided  for  in  the  deposit 
contract;  and  (2)  the  variable  simple  interest 
rale  that  would  have  been  in  effect  when  the 
account  is  opened  or  advertised  (but  for  the 
introductory  rate)  is  in  effect  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  365-day  year. 

For  example,  if  an  institution  offers  an  ac- 
count on  which  it  pays  a  7%  simple  interest 
rale,  compounded  daily,  for  the  first  three 
months  (which  contain  88  days),  while  the 
variable  simple  interest  rate  that  would  have 
been  in  effect  when  the  account  was  opened 
was  5%.  the  total  interest  for  a  365-day  year 
for  a  $1,000  deposit  is  $56.35.  and  the  APY  is 
5.64%  Using  the  simple  formula: 
APY=100  (56.351,0001 
APY=5.64% 

D.  Accounts  With  Tiered  Rates  (Different 

Rales  Apply  Depending  on  Balance  Level) 

For  accounts  in  which  the  simple  interest 

rate  paid  on  the  account  is  determined  by 

specified  balance  levels,  the  institution  must 

calculate  the  annual  percentage  yield  in  ac- 


cordance with  the  method  described  below 
that  it  uses  to  calculate  interest.  In  all 
cases,  an  annual  percentage  yield  (or  a  range 
of  annual  percentage  yields,  if  appropriate) 
must  be  disclosed  for  each  balance  tier. 

For   purposes   of   the    examples   discussed 
below,  assume  the  following: 


fate  (oettnll 


Deposit  Dilanct  rmmitd  to  earn  rate 


5  7i 
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Tiering  Method  A 

Under  this  method,  an  institution  pays  on 
the  full  balance  in  the  account  the  slated 
simple  interest  rate  that  corresponds  to  the 
applicable  deposit  tier.  For  example,  if  a 
consumer  deposits  $8,000,  the  institution 
pays  the  5.50%  simple  interest  rate  on  the 
entire  $8,000. 

When  this  method  is  used  to  determine  in- 
terest, only  one  annual  percentage  yield  will 
apply  to  each  tier.  Within  each  tier,  the  an- 
nual percentage  yield  will  not  vary  with  the 
amount  of  principal  assumed  to  have  been 
deposited. 

For  the  simple  interest  rates  and  deposit 
balances  assumed  above,  the  institution  will 
Slate  three  annual  percentage  yields — one 
corresponding  to  each  balance  tier.  Calcula- 
tion of  each  annual  percentage  yield  is  simi- 
lar for  this  type  of  account  as  for  accouni,« 
with  a  single  fixed  interest  rate.  Thus,  the 
calculation  is  based  on  the  total  amount  of 
interest  that  would  be  received  by  the 
consumer  for  each  tier  of  the  account  for  a 
365-day  year  and  the  principal  assumed  to 
have  been  deposited  to  earn  that  amount  of 
interest. 

First  tier.  Assuming  daily  compounding,  the 
institution  will  pay  $53.90  in  interest  on  a 
$1,000  deposit.  For  the  first  tier,  the  APY  is 
S  39%.  Using  the  general  formula: 

.APY  =  100  [(1+53  90  1,000)'*' ^o^'-l] 
.A,PY=5.39% 

Using  the  simple  formula: 
.■\rY  =  100  (53.90  1,000) 
.■\PY=5.39% 

Second  tier.  The  institution  will  pay  $452.29 
in  interest  on  a  $8,000  deposit.  Thus,  the  an- 
nual percentage  yield  for  the  second  tier  is 
5  65%.  Using  the  simple  formula; 
.M'Y  =  100  (452.29  8.0001 
.\PY=5.65% 

Third  Tier.  The  institution  will  pay  Jl.;83  61 
m  interest  on  a  $20,000  deposit.  Thus,  the  an- 
nual  percontagp  yield  for  the  third  tier  is 
■)  92'  0   Usmn  th«^  .simple  formula; 
.M'Y  =  100  (;.!8;3H'  '20,000) 
.^PY  =  :,  92% 

Tierins  Method  B 

Under  this  method,  an  institution  pays  the 
staled  simple  interest  rate  only  on  that  por- 
tion of  the  balance  within  the  specified  tier 
For  example,  if  a  consumer  deposits  $8,000. 
the  institution  pays  S^S'o  on  only  $2,499.99 
and  5.50%  on  $5,500.01  ithe  amount  that  ex 
ceeds  the  cutoff  level  between  the  first  and 
second  tiers). 

The  institution  that  computes  interest  in 
this  manner  must  provide  a  range  thai  shows 
the  lowest  and  the  highest  annual  percent- 
age yields  for  each  tier  (Other  than  for  the 
first  tier,  which,  like  the  tiers  in  Method  A. 
ha.s  the  same  annual  percentage  yield 
throughout).  The  low  annual  percentage 
yield  is  calculated  based  on  the  total  amount 
of  interest  earned  for  a  366-day  year  assum- 
ing the  minimum  principal  required  to  earn 
the   simple   interest   rate   for  thai  tier.   The 


high  annual  pfTcentage  yield  ;>  riasfd  on  the 
amount  of  interest  the  institution  w-'uld  pay 
on  the  hiQhest  principal  that  could  be  depos- 
ited to  earn  that  same  simple  intere.st  rate. 
If  the  account  does  not  have  a  limit  on  the 
amount  that  can  be  deposited,  the  highest 
principal  for  the  top  tier  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  $100,000 

For  the  amounts  assumed  above,  the  insti- 
tution would  state  a  total  of  five  annual  per- 
centage yields — one  figure  for  the  first  tier 
and  two  figures  stated  as  a  range  for  the 
other  two  tiers. 

First  tier.  Assuming  daily  compounding,  the 
institution  would  pay  $53.90  in  interest  on  a 
$1,000  deposit.  For  this  first  tier,  the  annual 
percentage  yield  is  5.39%.  Using  the  simple 
formula: 

APY  =  100  (53,901.000) 
APY  =  5.39% 

Second  tier.  For  the  second  tier  the  institu- 
tion would  pay  between  $134.75  and  $841.45  in 
interest,  based  on  assumed  balances  of  $2,300 
and  $14,999.99.  respectively  For  $2,500.  inter- 
est would  be  figured  on  $2,499.99  at  5.25%  sim- 
ple interest  rate  plus  interest  on  $.01  at 
5.50°'o.  For  the  low  end  of  the  second  tier, 
therefore,  the  annual  percentage  yield  is 
5.39''b.  Using  the  simple  formula; 

APY=  100  (134.75  2.500) 
.■\rV  =  5-39% 

For  $14.99999.  interest  is  figured  on 
$2,499.99  at  5.25%  Simple  interest  rate  plus  In- 
terest on  $12,500  at  5.50°o  simple  interest 
rate.  For  the  high  end  of  the  second  tier,  the 
annual  percentage  yield  is  5.61%.  Using  the 
simple  formula: 
APY=100  1841-45  14.999.99) 
APY=5.61%, 

Thus,  the  annual  percentage  yield  range 
that  would  be  staled  for  the  second  tier  is 
5.39%  to  5.61%. 

Third  tier.  For  the  third  tier,  the  institu- 
tion would  pay  between  $841  45  and  $5,871.78 
in  interest,  based  on  assumed  balances  of 
$15,000  and  $100,000.  respectively.  For  $15,000. 
intere.st  would  be  figured  on  $2,499.99  at  5.25% 
simple  interest  rate,  plus  interest  on  $12,500 
at  5.50%  simple  interest  rate,  plus  interest 
on  $01  at  5.75%  simple  interest  rate.  For  the 
low  end  of  the  third  tier,  therefore,  the  an- 
nual percentage  yield  is  5.61°'o.  Using  the 
simple  formula; 
APY  =  100  (841.4515.000) 
APY=5.61% 

For  $100,000.  the  assumed  high  end  of  the 
third  tier,  interest  would  be  figured  on 
$2,499  99  at  5.25°o  simple  interest  rate,  plus 
interest  on  $12,500  at  5.50°r.  simple  interest 
rate,  plus  interest  on  $85,000.01  at  5.75%  sim- 
ple interest  rate.  For  the  high  end  of  the 
third  tier,  therefore,  the  annual  percentage 
yield  is  5.87°o.  Using  the  simple  formula; 
APY  =  100  (5.871,78  lOO.OOOi 
APY  =  5,87% 

Thus,  the  annual  percentage  yield  that 
would  be  staled  for  the  third  tier  is  5.61%  to 
^.87^. 

P.ART  11.  ANNUAL  PERCENTAGE  YIELD  FOR 
PERIODIC  STATE.MENTS 

The  annual  percentage  yield  for  periodic 
statements  under  §230.6  is  an  annualized  rate 
that  reflects  the  relationship  between  the 
amount  of  interest  actually  paid  and  cred- 
ited to  the  consumers  account  during  the 
period  and  the  average  daily  balance  in  the 
account  for  the  period. 

The  annual  percentage  yield  shall  be  cal- 
culated by  using  the  following  formula: 
.■\PY=100  (il+Interest  earned  Balance)  '"-^i"" 
"-  p""-"  -Ij 


Balance"  is  the  average  daily  balance  in 
the  account  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
statement. 

"Interest  earned"  is  the  actual  amount  of 
interest  accrued  and  credited  to  the  account 
for  the  period  covered  by  the  statement. 

"Days  in  period"  is  the  actual  number  of 
days  for  the  period  covered  by  the  state- 
ment. 

For  example,  if  an  institution  pays  $5.25  in 
interest  for  a  period  containing  30  days,  and 
the  average  daily  balance  for  the  period  is 
$1,000.  the  APY  is  6.58%.  Using  the  formula 
above: 

APY  =  100  ((1+5.251.000)  ""^  »'  -1] 
APY =6.58% 

appendix  b— model  clauses  and  sample 

Forms 

B-1  -Model  Clauses  for  Account  Disclosures 

(Section  230.4(bi) 
B-2 — Model  Clause  for  Change  in  Terms  (Sec- 
tion 230.5(a)i 
B  3 — .Sample  Form  (Multiple  Accounts) 
B-^J — Sample  Form  (NOW  account) 
B-5 — Sample  Form  (Certificate  of  Deposit) 
B-6— Sample    Form    (Certificate   of  Deposit 

Advertisement) 
B-7— Sample  Form  (Money  Market  Account 

Advertisement) 
B-1— Model  Clauses  for  Account  Disclosures 
(a)  Rate  Information 
(i)  Fixed  rate:  The  simple  interest  rate  for 

your  account  is  %  with  an  annual 

percentage  yield  of  %.  You  will  be 

paid  this  rale  [for )  [until ]. 

(ii)  Variable  rate:  The  simple  interest  rate 


for  your  account  is  _ 
percentage  yield  of 
paid  this  rate  [for 


_%  with  an  annual 

%.  You  will  be 

[until ]. 


Your  simple  interest  rate  and  annual  per- 
centage yield  may  change. 

Determinafzon  of  Rate 

The  simple  interest  rale  for  your  account 
is  based  on  [index]  [plus]  [minus]  a  margin  of 


We  may  change  the  simple  interest  rate  for 
your  account  based  on  market  or  other  fac- 
tors. 

Frequency  of  Rate  Change 

We  may  change  the  simple  Interest  rate  for 

your  account  [every ]  [at  any  time  we 

choose]. 

Limitations  on  Rate  Changes 

The  simple  interest  rate  for  your  account 

will   never  change  by  more  than  % 

each 

The  simple  interest  rale  will  never  be 
[less]  [morel  than %. 

(iii)    Stepped    rate    accounts:    The    simple 

intersi  rate  for  your  account  is  %. 

You  will  be  paid  this  rale  [until  ]  [for 

].  After  that  time,  the  simple  interest 

rate  for  your  account  will  be  %.  and 

you  will  be  paid  this  rate  [until ]  [for 

].   The  annual   percentage   yield   for 

your  account  is %. 

(iv)  Tiered  rate  accounts:  If  your  [daily  bal- 
ance]    [average     daily     balance]     is     below 

$ .  the  simple  interest  rate  for  your 

account  will   be   %   with   an   annual 

percentage  .vield  of °c 

If  your  [daily  balance]  [average  tiaily  bal- 
ance] is  $ or  more,  the  simple  inter- 
est rate  paid  on  the  entire  balance  m  your 

account   will    be   %    with    an    annual 

percentage  yield  of %. 

The  simple  interest  rale  that  will  be  paid 
for  only  that  portion  of  your  [daily  balance] 

[average  daily  balance]  that  exceeds  $ 

IS %.  The  annual  percentage  yield  for 

% 


the  excess  balance  will  ranee  from 
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to %.  dependlngr  on  the  balance  in  the  You  may  not  make  deposits  Into  or  wlth- 

account.  drawals  from  this  account  until  the  matu- 

You  will  be  paid  these  rates  (for  I  rlty  date. 

(until J.  (hi  Early  Withdraual  Penalty 

(b)  Time  Requirements  We  will  impose  a  penalty  if  you  withdraw 

To  earn  the  annual  percentage  yield  listed  (any)  (all)  of  the  deposited  funds  before  the 

above,  your  entire  deposit  must  remain  on  maturity  date.  The  fee  imposed  will  equal 

deposit  [until  ).  months  of  interest. 

<c)  Compounding  and  Crediting  ^  I«."t'>^   °^'-7^7„"'"i   ^  ^^'"'^^f   'i 

you   withdraw   (any]    [all]   of  the   deposited 

Interest  will  be  compounded  (on  a  f^^^^  ^^f^re  the  maturity  date. 

basis)  (every ]  If  [any]  (all)  of  the  deposit  Is  withdrawn 

Interest  will  be  credited  to  your  account  y^jore  (the  end  of]  thai  time,  the  simple  in- 

[on  a basis]  [every ).  terest  rate  paid  on  the  remainlnR  funds  in 

(d)  Minimum  Balance  Requirements  your  account  will  be •/.  with  an  an- 

(I)  To  operi  the  account.  You  must  deposit  ""al  percentage  yield  of %. 

S to  open  this  account.  (t)  Renewal  Policy 

(II)  To  avoid  impostdoJi  0/ /ees.  A  minimum  (i)   Automatically    renewable.   This  account 

balance   fee    [of  S )   will    be    imposed  will  automatically  renew  at  maturity. 

every  If  your  account  does  not  have  dii  Renewal  upon  notice  from  consumer.  The 

a  [dally  balance]  [average  daily  balance]  of  account  will  not  renew  automatically  at  ma 

at  least  $ for .  turlty    If  you  do  not  renew  the  account,  your 

(Hi)  To  obtain  the  annual  percentage  yield  deposit  will  be  placed  in  a  [ account 

disclosed.    You    must   maintain   a   minimum  for  which  interest  will  be  paid  based  on  the 

[dally    balance]    [average   daily    balance)   of  simple  interest  rate  in  effect  at  that  time) 

» to  earn  the  annual  percentage  yield  [noninteresl-bearlng  account) 

listed  above.  You  will  earn  interest  for  every  ,,)  potential  Loss  of  Principal 

day   during   the    period   that   your   account  ^^^^        ^^  ^^^  [description  of  feature]  mav 

equals  or  exceeds  the  minimum  balance  re-  ^^,^,^      ^  ,          ^  principal. 

quirement.  „  „    .. 

,  ,  „  ,          „          ,  ,        ..  .^  ^  B-2— Model  Clauses  for  Change  in  Terms 

<e)  Balance  Computation  Method  „                      .                ,  ,  .                       ^,    , 

.     .    „  On the  cost  of  [description  and  fee] 

(I  I  Daily  balance  method    The  balance  on  will  increase  to  $ 

which  Interest  is  computed  for  your  account        on the  annual   percentage  yield 

is  determined  by  the  dally  balance  method,  for  your  account  will  decrease  to  %. 

which   applies   a   periodic   rate   to   the    full        On  ..  the  minimum  balance  required 

amount  of  principal  in  the  account  each  day  to  avoid  Imposition  of  a  fee  will  increase  to 

(11)  Average  daily  balance  method.  The  bal-      j 

ance  on  which  interest  is  calculated  for  your  b-:^- Sample  Form  (Multiple  Accounts! 

account  is  determined  by  the  average  daily  d...,  A^r-    i-.,  .^,  „  .,,>  r,  ^^  t.  .-„.    - 

t... „    „„,i 1         u     u            II                     .     ..  B.^^K  ABC- Dl.sCLOSl'HE  OF  INTERST  .^^D 

balance    method,    which   applies   a    periodic  cukarv 

rate  to  the  average  balance  In  the  account 

for  the  period.  The  average  daily  balance  is  ~*^'*  disclosure  contains  Information  about 

calculated  by  adding  the  full  amount  of  prin-  ^'l^'^ 

clpal  in  the  account  for  each  dav  of  the  pe-  ^"ow  Account 

rlod  and  dividing  that  figure  bv  the  number  -Passbook  Savings  Account 

of  days  in  the  period  ^  Money  Market  Account 

.    „  —1  Year  Certificate  of  Deposit  (CD» 

'''    "*  —2  Year  Certificate  of  Deposit  (CD) 

The  following  fees  may  be  assessed  against  p^g^ 

your  account: 

The  following  fees  and  penalties  may  be  as- 

S sessed  against  your  account: 

* X  Fee  per  month  for  not  maintain- 

$ ing     a     J500     minimum     balance 

(if )             S everyday  $6  00 

% of —Fee  for  every  check  you  write  on 

,   ,  _            ^       ...  the  account .26 

tg>  Transaction  Limitations  ^  p^^  f^^  ^^^j,  ^t,„  withdrawal 23 

You  may  only  make withdrawals  x  Fee  for  each  ATM  deposit  1.00 

(Torn  your  account  each  statement  cycle-  X  Fee  for  a  stop  payment  order 12.50 

by  check  and otherwise.  The  X  Fee  for  checks  presented  against 

minimum  withdrawal  IS  $ .  insufficient  funds  15.00 

You  may  only  make deposits  into  x   Fee  for  each  wire  transfer  dn- 

your  account  each  statement  cycle.  coming  or  outgoing)                                  10  00 

You  may  only  make  ATM  (with-  x    Fee    for    writing    more    than    3 

drawals  from)  [deposits  Into)  your  account  checks  per  month  6  00 

each  statement  cycle.  x    Fee    for    making   more    than    6 

You  may  only  make  preauthorized  (ioUl»  withdrawals  per  month                  8  00 

transfers    [from]    [into]   your   account   each  -Fee  for  set  up  to  gain  access  to 

statement  cycle.  computerized  home  banking   6.00 

ADDITIONAL  DISCLOSURES  ABOUT  YOUR  ACCOUNT 
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\  Fee  for  check  printing  (200 
checks)  (depending  on  style  se- 
lected)        12  00  to 

1800 

X  Fee  per  month  for  access  to  tele- 
phone bill  payment  plan  3  00 

X  Fee  for  assistance  with  reconcil- 
ing bank  statements  (hourly 
rate) n.OO 

X  Fee  for  a  photocopy  of  monthly 
statement  or  Form  1099  4.00 

-Fee  for  making  a  transaction 
without  an  account  passbook  1.75 

—Penalty  for  early  withdrawal  d 
yearCD)  50.00 

—Penalty  for  early  withdrawal  (2 
year  CD)  100.00 

Rate  Information  (Current  Rates  are  Listed 
Below) 

—Your  simple  interest  rate  and  annual  per- 
centage yield  are  fixed 

X  Your  simple  Interest  rate  and  annual  per- 
centage yield  are  fixed. 

X  Your  simple  interest  rate  and  annual  per- 
centage yield  may  change.  The  simple  in- 
terest rate  for  your  account  is  based  on 
the  6  Month  Treasury  bill  plus  a  margin 
of  .25°o.  This  rate  may  change  daily.  The 
simple  Interest  rate  will  never  be  less 
than  3%. 

Minimum  Balance  To  Avoid  a  Fee 
X  A  fee  will  be  imposed  every  month  if  your 
account  does  not  have  a  minimum  daily 
balance  of  $500  for  each  day  of  the  month 

Compounding  and  Crediting  Policies 
X   Interest  will   be  compounded  on  a  dally 

basis 
X  Interest  will  be  credited  to  your  account 

on  the  last  day  of  each  month 
—Interest  will  be  credited  to  your  account 
on  the  last  day  of  each  month  and  at  ma- 
turity 

Transaction  Limitations 
X  You  may  only  make  6  withdrawals  from 
your  account  each  month— 3  by  check 
and  3  otherwise.  The  minimum  with- 
drawal is  $100 
—You  may  not  make  deposits  or  withdrawals 
from  this  account  until  the  maturity 
date 

Early  Withdrawal  Penalty 
—A  penalty  will  be  charged  if  you  withdraw 
any  of  the  deposit  before  the  maturity 
date 

Renewal  Policy 
—The  account  will  not  renew  automatically 
at  maturity.  If  you  do  not  renew  the  ac- 
count,  your  deposit  will  be  placed  in  a 
noninterest-bearing  account 

Time  Requirements 
— To  earn  the  annual  percentage  yield  listed 
above,  your  entire  deposit  must  remain 
on  deposit  until  [ ) 

Additional  disclosures  for  your  account  are 
included  in  the  attached  chart. 


Aonull  pcf- 
centiit 

rt<i  (w- 

ctnt) 


Simple  in- 
imst  lite 
(pefcenll 


Period  of  lime  irie  simple  mteiest 
rile  is  m  eHecl 


Minimum 
mimce 
lo  open 
lie  K- 
counl 


Minimum 

duly  Pii- 
ince  to 
eirn  m- 
lefeil' 


Meiriod  to  determine  DHance  on 
•Hich  inleiesl  u  piid ' 


NOW  Account 

Passbook  Sivmgi  Account 

Monej  Miitel  Account 

1  yen  Ortiticite  ol  Deposit 

2  yeif  Oitilicate  ol  Deposit 


408 

3  Si 

4  60 
in 

5  97 


I  The  Palince  o<i  wliicfi  iitlnesi  is  pud  ij  delcimmtd  by  the  duly  Piiinci  method  mifticK  ipplm  i  genM<  rite  lo  the  lull  amount  ol  pnncipil  m  the  iccount  eich  diy 


4  00  Rile  may  chmie  duly  tlOO  SIOO  Daily  talance  method 
3  50  30  days  trom  account  ooeniDt  tlDO  SIOO  Duly  PiDnce  method 
4i0  Rate  may  cnanje  daily  SIOO  SIOO  Duly  balance  method 
520  Until  milunly  $1,000  $1000  Duly  bilince  method 

5  BO  Unlii  matunly  $1000  $1000  Da<iy  balance  method 
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B4     .Sample  F()rm  I  N'OW  Account)  ance  method,   which  applies  a  periodic  rale  System.   Washington.   DC  2056'.     Notice  that 

Bank  XVZ    Disclosure  of  Interest  and  to  the   full   amount   of  principal    m   the  ac-  the  Board  intends  to  m.ake  a  determ.mation 

Charges  NOW  .Account  count  each  day,  leither  on  request  or  on  its  own  motion    that 

p>es  Transaction  Limitatwns  *1J1  be  published  m  the  FEDERAL  Register. 

The  foUowink:  fees  and  penalties  mav  be  as-  Vou  mav  not  make  deposits  or  withdrawals  *"-^  *"  opportunity  for  public  com.ment  un 

>e>.-..d  .tk;a:nst  vour  account:  from  this  account  until  the  maturity  date  '^**  ^^^  ^°^'"^  ^-"'^^  ^^^^  "0^=«  ^"'^  OPPO'" 

^   ,               ,  ,-    ,    II- ,1 ..          ,  r,       ,      '  tunity  for  comment  would  be  impracticable, 

I-...-   p...    month   for   not   keeping  a  harly  \KMhdraual  Penalty  unnecessary,  or  contrary  to  the  public  mter- 

J.'jOO  minimum  balance  J6.00  if  you  withdraw  any  funds  before  the  ma-  est  and  publishes  its  reason'^  ''o'-  such  deci- 

Fee  for  every  check  you  write  on  turity  date,  a  penalty  of  $50  will  be  charged  sion.  Notice  of  a  final  determination  will  be 

your  account  .25  to  your  account.  published  in  the  Feder.-^l  Register  and  fur- 

P  i-e    <,r  an  ATM  card  lannual  fee)  .._.          10.00  ftcm-ua/  Pohcy  nished   to  the   party   who  maae   the  request 

Fee  for  each  ATM  deposu         .::;:::::           LOO  This    account    will    be    automatically    re-  and  to  the  appropriate  st^te  official 

Fee  for  a  stop  payment  order    ..    ..  .          12^50  n^wed  at  maturity.  Even  after  it  is  renewed,  (c)  Effect  of  Preempnon  Determinaticn>: 

Fee    for   checks  "presented   against              '  y°"  "^^>'  withdraw  the  funds  within  10  days  After  the   Board  determines   that   a   stat# 

insufficient  funds  (NSFi       1500  without  being  charged  a  penalty.  law  is  inconsistent,  a  depository  institution 

Fee  for  printing  checks  .per  200i  ....     1200  to  Cumpounding  and  Crediting  may  not  make  disclosures  using  the  incon- 

18.00  Interest      for      your      account      will      be  sistent  term. 

Fee   to   establish   a    preauthorized  compounded  daily  and  credited  to  your  ac-  idi  Reiersai  ot  OeieTmination 

transfer     3.00  count  balance  on  the  last  day  of  each  month  The  Board  reserves  the  right  to  reverse  a 

Fee  for  not  providing  taxpayer  ID            ^  ^^^  ^t  maturity.  determination  for  any  reason  bearing  on  the 

num  er  .        .•,■■;■:■/ '. ^  B-&    Sample  Form  (Certificate  of  Deposit  coverage  or  effect  of  state  or  federal  law,  No- 

p'"I   ''^.^iH  J  I;?.*^l  it.;o^;;;"«V           '  .Advertisement)  tice  of  reversal  of  a  determination  will  be 

branch                                                             15  00  Bank  XVZ     .Always  Offers  You  Competitive  published   in   the   FEDERAL   REGISTER   and   a 

■  CD  Rates  copy  furnished  to  the  appropriate  state  offi- 

Rate  Information tial 

The  simple  Interest  rate  for  your  account  ^'"" *""'  •'"-^'"^i" '- '  APPENDrx  D— Issv.'lNce  of  St.wf 

is  5,00%  with  an  annual  percentage  yield  of  6  Year  Cerf  i:i!«                          •;:  I.nterpret.\tions 

5  13°r,    You  will  be  paid  this  rate  until  &-1-92.      4  Year  Certiticaie      607  Officials     in     the     Boards     Division     of 

Vour  simple  interest  rate  and  annual  per-      ^  JJ^;  g;!;;;^^:^    HI  Consumer   and   Community    Affairs   are   au- 

centage  yield  may  change.                                         i  Year  OtiJicaie     , 454  thorized    to    issue    official    st,aff    interprel,a- 

We  may  change  the  simple  interest  rate  for     6  Mon,r  ce^ua^'  434  tions   of  this   regulation.    These    interprets- 

your  account  based  on  market  or  other  fac-     90  Day  on'icate' 421  -j     .v.          .     .            r<-    j    ■       j 

rnriaVanv  timp  The  annual  peicentaje yields  are  el-     Funds  must  rBWin on  deposit  urM  tions  provide  the  protections  affordeo  under 

'Vl^oV^V,!^    „%„-„ u  „„,.„„  v,„  !„,„  leciive  3rt/92  through  3/16/92            maturity  lo  earn  th*  idnelisec  section  271(fi  of  the  act.   Except   in   unusual 

The  simple  interest  rate  will  never  be  less  ,.,i-  .             ,                                ,,         >, 

..        ~„                                                                            "'  -  circumstances,  interpretations  will  not  be  is- 

ihan  3  o ,  ,     V.   .       1.  V-                     .J 

'The  an.-'La  ;-e-:e"aff  ve :  as:. -"-■-':>  •    ■?-;  ■  D' :epr<  ■ 'c  i  sued  separately  but  will   be  incorporated  m 

Minimum  Balance  KcQuiremcnts  luii  year  ai  me  aovrei  sea -art  *  ;e^3  ry  tisj  oe  .inooseo  for  ea",  «•--  an   official    commentary    to   the    regulation 

You   must   deposit   $100   to   open   this  ac-  dra.ai^The  mmimum  da.i,  ta  are  •:  :Dfr  the  account  and  to  ear-  "-e-  which  will  be  amended 'periodically.  No  Staff 

count.  '  interpretations  will  be  issued  approving  de- 

A  minimum  balance  fee  will  be  imposed  for  For    m.ore    information    call:    202-123-1234.  pository   institutions'  forms,  statements,  or 

every  month  your  account  does  not  have  an  Bank    XVZ.    Deposits   insured   to  $100,000  bv  calculation  tools  or  methods 

av.'rage  daily  balance  of  $300.             ,   ,,     ,   ,  ^'DIC  Bv  order  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 

^  ou  must  maintain  an  average  daily  bal-  o  -     ^-   „    ■     i-           ».           ..             .  c-„.^'„-„i  d„-„....„  c,...,„™    «.,.-, 1  o   lom 

ance  of  $100  to  earn  the  annual  percenUge  ^"'  -^^''^P'^  ^o™  'M""''>-  f^^^^^'^  A"^^-"*  ^'""''^-  ^''^^^^'^  ^>^^'^'^-  Apr>l  2.  1992. 

yield  listed  above  Advertisement  .Jennifer  J,  Johnson. 

Balance  Computation  Method  J,^^  ^'''T'^'  .^""f'"'  ^^-  '^^'l.^'l"  ^"  l^'.t  l''  Associate  Secretary  or  the  Board. 

.„^     ,    ,                     ._     V.                               J  ,  Money  .Market  .Accounts  With  Bank  .\\  Z                                       

The  balance  on  which  interest  is  paid  for  ^ " 

your  account  is  determined  by  the  average  A.-pua*  pe-cemase  ye:  j^\;    .\\VARD   FOR   PATRICIA    M     ZE'  L 

daily  balance  method,  which  applies  a  peri-  ....                          .                .     .             ^ 

odic  rate  to  the  average  balance  in  the  ac-  »ccou"is  ««irh  a  oaa^^ce  or  j;  cc:  ::n,  •Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr,  PresicJent,  a  few- 
count  for  the  period.  The  average  daily  bal-  Accounts  «itt  a  taia^ice  over  j:  ccc  ii'%-  days  ago  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  at- 
ance  is  calculated  bv  adding  the  full  amount  The  annual  oftemage  yiems  a-t  fees  or  otnei  conditions  couia  re-  tending  the  annual  award';  banquet  of 
of  principal  in  the  account  for  each  day  of  ..anitxe  Ac-.  15  .n.„g.  ,,.„          ou«  me  earnings  on  the  ac-  ^^^   American   Indian   Resources   Insti- 

the  period  and  dividing  that  figure  by  the     -^ ,   ,    ,    ,, —~. tute,  an  event  attended  by  several  hun- 

number  of  davs  in  the  period.  '  Tne  rates  may  change  ate' me  account  .s  openeo  j      j  x-               .                        /• 

_    ■         .            .  ^    J ,  dred  Native  .Americans  from  across  this 

Compounding  and  Crediting  Var    more    information    call-    202-123-12M  .          .                »i.     j     .               i_     ■ 

,                                          .,,      ^  '^'"    "'""^    iniorniaiion    can.    zuz  i<;.j-izj^.  countrv.  .Among  the  distmguishea  serv- 

Interest      for      your      account      will      be  Bank  X\  Z;  founded  1899,  Deposits  insured  to  ,f,p  av^-anis  nre<,ented  at    the  evert     one 

compounded  daily  and  credited  to  vour  ac-  $10(1.000  by  FDIC.  ^^^  awards  presented  at  tne  event,  one 

count  balance  on  the  last  dav  of  each  month.  appendix  C-Efeect  on  St^tf  L^w-^  ^^^'  ^^  °^  special  interest   to  my  coi- 

B  5    .sample  Form  (Certificate  of  Deposit)  ,;,  ,„'„„',,tent  ni.rin.ure  Rpanuem.nt.  leagues  on  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 

XV7  Sivings  Bank    Disclosure  of  Interest  Inconsistent  Oisaosure  Requirements  ^^^^^  Affairs  and  to  my  other  colleagues 

fVv.             ;  t        i'"'^,'"*"'^^  01  Interest  g^^^,  ,,^^.  requirements  that  are  mconsist-  ,n  this  hodv 

""^";L,:/w-  ::::::               ""  -"^  --^T  .^■''^  '■^r^"'-^  requirements  of  the  '"e'e'^ore  calling  vour  attention  to  that 

Kau  n,!ormauon  ^^^  and  this  regulation  are  preempted  to  the  ,,            .   ,          ■      ^      r  ■       a           1 

The  simple  interest  rate  for  your  account  extent  of  the  inconsistency.  A  state  law   is  ^^"^'^'^-  ^  ^'^^^^  ^^  J°>"  my  friends  in  In- 

is  6.00°o  with  an  annual  percentage  yield  of  inconsistent  if  it  requires  a  depository  insti  Qi^n   countr.y    in  applauding   the   other 

6  18%,  You  will  be  paid  this  rate  until  the  tution  to  make  disclosures  that  contradict  honorees:  the  later  Robert  Newlin. 
maturity  date  of  the  certificate.  the  requirements  of  the  federal  law,  .A  state  Inupiat    Eskimo    of    Noorvik.    .AK.    the 

Time  Requirement  law  is  also  contradictory  if  it  requires  the  former   chairman   of   the    board    of   the 
To  earn  the  annual  percentage  yield  listed  use  of  the  same  term  to  represent  a  different  NAN'A  Regional  Corp..  and  village  lead- 
above,  your  entire  deposit  must  remain  on  amount  or  a  different  meaning  than  the  fed-  ^^      awarded     a     Posthumous     Distm- 
deposit  untilJune  28.  1993,  eral  law.  or  if  it  requires  the  use  of  a  term,  gmshed      Service      Award'      Larrv      E 

\f.iii»../.7i  Hn;,i.7,,-  h>i'ni,,r,-mn,u<:  different    from   that  required   in   the   federal      t^   v!^  w        1           -r.         "             i-     "u    i_ 

Minimum  Baianu  hiqummtnts  h    r    h    th    -          t  m  Echohawk,  a  Pawnee,  a  former  Idaho 

Vou   must  deposit  $1,000  to  open  this  ac-  'aw  to  aescrioe  tne  same  item.  legislator,    now    Idaho's    elected    attor- 

roun-  lb  I  Preemption  Determinations  .       .,         ,r.r,o     T^     .               v,    j 

*-  ,4"^                                                   _,,!.,  nev    general,     the     1992    Distinguished 

\ou  must  maintain  a  minimum  daily  bal-  A  depository  institution,  state,  or  other  in-  Aphipvemenr        Award         Frnnk-^m        T) 

ance  of  $1,000  to  earn  the  annual  percenUge  terested  party  mav  request  the  Board  to  de-  •^'-"''^^*^"'t'riL       .-iwaiu.       riaiiK.in 

yield  listed  above,  termme  whether  a  state  law  requirement  is  Ducheneau.x.    Cheyenne     River    Sio'ox. 

Balance  Computation  .Method  inconsistent  with  the  federal  requirements  ^^^  long-timie  counsel  on  Indian  affairs 

The  balance  on  which  interest  is  paid  for  A  request  for  a  determination  shall   be  m  for  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 

your  account  is  determ.ined  by  the  daily  bal-  writing    and    addressed    to    the    Secretary,  fairs   Committee,   a   1992   Distinguished 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Service   Award:  and  Paul   J     Bernal   of 
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Taos  Pueblo,  who  fought  for  more  than 
20  years  for  the  return  of  the  Blue  Lake 
area  to  the  Taos  Pueblo,  the  1992  Allan 
Houser  Lifetime  Achievement  Award. 

In  manifold  ways  these  persons  made 
very  important  contributions  to  pro- 
tecting: the  rights  and  advancing:  the 
interests  of  American  Indians  and 
other  Native  Americans,  and  the  hon- 
ons  bestowed  upon  them  were  clearly 
earned  and  well  deserved. 

The  honoree  who  may  be  of  especial 
Interest  in  this  body,  however,  was  Pa- 
tricia M.  Zell.  a  Navajo  who  is  today 
staff  director  and  majority  counsel  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs, a  post  to  which  I  appointed  her  in 
early  1991  Although  the  tribute  paid 
Patricia  included  her  service  in  this 
position,  her  presenter,  Billy  Frank, 
Jr..  the  Chairman  of  the  Northwest  In- 
dian Fisheries  Commission,  reached 
nearly  20  years  to  describe  her  vigor 
and  intelligence,  and  the  respect  for  In- 
dian rights  she  exhibited  when  they 
first  met 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  this  body 
who  are  afforded  honors  may  sometime 
react  as  I  do  to  such  awards,  grateful 
that  our  efforts  are  noticed,  but  trou- 
bled that  staff  contributions  to  what 
we  are  doing  are  too  often  overlooked 
This  may  be  why  I  was  so  moved  at 
hearing  the  tribute  to  Patricia's  per- 
sonal attributes  and  her  accomplish- 
ments last  week  as  she  was  awarded  a 
1992  Distinguished  Service  .^ward,  and 
why  I  thought  it  important  to  inform 
my  colleagues 

Mr.  President.  I  request  that  the 
brief  portrayal  of  Patricia  Zell  con- 
tained in  the  program  of  the  1992  Amer- 
ican Indian  Achievement  Awards  din- 
ner be  printed  following  my  remarks. 

The  tribute  follows: 
Patricia  M.  Zell.  1992  Di.stinguished 
Service  Award  Recipient 

AlthouRh  she  rarely  mentions  it.  Patricia 
Zell's  decision  to  put  aside  a  Ph.D  In  clini- 
cal psycholoR-y  in  favor  of  a  career  in  law  not 
only  changed  her  life,  but  also  has  proved  to 
be  a  boon  to  the  Annerican  Indian  commu- 
nity which  has  benefited  enormously  from 
her  many  talents.  The  trail  that  led  her  to 
her  current  position  of  Staff  Director  and 
Chief  Counsel  to  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs  began  when  she  worked 
for  the  American  Indian  Policy  Review  Com- 
mission from  1975  to  1977.  serving  as  the  re- 
search director  for  the  Task  Force  on  Tribal 
Government  and  later  as  a  memt)er  of  the 
staff  that  prepared  the  Commission's  final 
report. 

In  1977.  Patricia  accepted  a  staff  p<5aition 
With  the  U  S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
where  she  worked  on  the  Investigation  into 
the  Administration  of  Justice  by  the  State 
of  Washington  as  it  affects  Native  Americans 
and  was  a  contributor  to  the  Commission's 
1961  publication  entitled  ■Indian  Tribes  A 
Continuing  Quest  for  Survival   " 

In  1978.  Patricia  joined  the  staff  of  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  as  a 
professional  staff  member  and  also  began  her 
legal  studies  at  Georgetown  University, 
earning  a  Juris  Doctor  in  1981.  After  gradua- 
tion from  GeorKetown.  she  worked  for  a  year 
as  a  staff  attorney  with  the  American  Indian 


Lawyer  Training  Program  before  returning 
m  1982  to  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  .\ffairs  to  serve  as  a  staff  attorney.  In 
198.^.  she  betfan  serving  as  the  editor  of  the 
Indian  Law  Reporter 

In  1986,  the  then  new  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Daniel  Inouye.  recognizing 
Che  innate  abilities  and  political  adroitness 
uf  this  soft-spoken  Navajo  woman,  appointed 
Patricia  as  Chief  Counsel  to  the  Committee 
In  December  1990  Patricia  also  assumed  the 
duties  of  Staff  Director. 

From  professional  staff  member  to  her  now 
dual  position  of  Staff  Director  and  Chief 
Counsel,  Patricia  Zell  has  helped  shape  a  leg- 
islative landscape  that  is  more  friendly  to 
the  rights  and  concerns  of  American  Indians 
than  it  has  ever  been  hffrtre.* 


BUDGET  SCOKLKELPING  REPORT 

•  Mr.  SASSEIl.  Mr.  President.  I  hereby 
submit  to  the  Senate  the  budget 
scorekeeping  report  prepared  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  under  sec- 
tion 308(bi  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  as  amended.  This  report 
serves  as  the  scorekeeping  report  for 
the  purposes  of  section  605(bi  and  sec- 
tion 311  of  the  Budget  Act. 

This  report  shows  that  current  level 
spending  exceeds  the  budget  resolution 
by  $6.5  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
by  $6.1  billion  In  outlays.  Current  level 
IS  $2.9  billion  above  the  revenue  floor  in 
1992  and  $0.7  billion  below  the  revenue 
floor  over  the  5  years.  1992-96. 

The  current  estimate  of  the  deficit 
for  purposes  of  calculating  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amount  Is  $354.4  billion. 
$3.2  billion  above  the  maximum  deficit 
amount  for  1992  of  $351.2  billion. 

The  report  follows: 

U.S.  Congress. 

CONGREaSIONAI.  BUDOET  OFFICE. 

Washjnaton.  DC.  .\fay  7.9,  1992 
Hon.  Ji.M  Sasser, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Hudoct.  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Washington.  DC 
Dear  Mr.  chairman  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  Cong^ressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1992  and  is  current 
through  May  15.  1992.  The  estimates  of  budg- 
et authority,  outlays,  and  revenues  are  con- 
sistent with  the  technical  and  economic  as- 
sumptions of  the  Concurrent  Resolution  on 
the  Budget  iH.  Con.  Res.  121  >  This  report  is 
submitted  under  Section  308<bi  and  in  aid  of 
Section  311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act. 
as  amended,  and  meet  the  requirements  for 
Senate  scorekeeping  of  Section  5  of  S.  Con. 
Res  32.  the  1966  First  Concurrent  Resolution 
on  the  Budget. 

Since  my  last  report,  dated  May  12.  1992. 
there  has  been  no  action  that  affects  the  cur- 
rent level  of  budget  authority,  outlays  or 
revenues, 

Sincerely. 

Robert  D.  Reischauer. 

Director 
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COMMUNITY  NLRSING  CKNTERS 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  draw  attention  to  a  long 
unrecognized  source  of  health  care, 
community  nursing  centers.  Recently 
the  National  League  for  Nursing  con- 
ducted a  nationwide  study,  funded  by 
the  Metropolitan  I^ife  Foundation,  doc- 


umenting the  valuable  work  these  cen- 
ters have  been  doing  to  provide  care  to 
clients  of  all  backgrounds  and  incomes, 
but  especiall.v  to  the  homeless,  indi- 
gent, chronically  ill  and  underserved  of 
this  Nation, 

These  centers  have  proliferated  with- 
in the  past  5  years  suggesting  a  pro- 
found acceptance  by  the  American  pub- 
lic for  the  services  provided  by  them. 
In  1990.  when  the  data  were  collected, 
there  were  approximately  2,50  centers 
nationwide.  These  centers  have  proven 
that  an  alternative  health  care  source 
can  and  should  be  part  of  the  answer  to 
high-Quality  care  for  a  reasonable  cost. 
While  cost  Will  vary  somewhat  based 
on  location  and  time  in  e.xistence  for  a 
particular  center,  overall  cost  has  been 
estimated  at  $78  lo  $64  per  client  visit. 
One  center  in  Atlanta  is  able  to  provide 
an  all-inclusive  health  care  visit  for  an 
average  of  $40  This  includes  needed 
medications  and  laboratory  tests  How 
many  of  our  traditional  fee-for-service 
providers  can  boast  the  same'.' 

Types  of  services  provided  m  these 
centers  and  documented  by  the  Na- 
tional League  for  Nursing  include 
physicals  and  checkups,  ambulatory 
and  outpatient  care,  immunization  and 
infusion  therapy,  home  care  to  the 
acute,  chronic,  and  terminally  ill  and 
respite  care  to  children.  These  centers 
receive  only  24  percent  of  then-  funding 
from  Medicaid-Medicare  and  another  19 
percent  from  private  insurance.  The  re- 
maining 57  percent  comes  from  various 
sources,  such  as  from  the  institution  to 
which  the  center  is  affiliated,  or  pri- 
vate donations. 

Nurse  practitioners  and  other  non- 
physician  professionals  are  providing 
this  country  a  valuable  service  with 
relatively  little  support  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  is  time  that  we 
take  a  closer  look  at  these  alternative 
resources  in  all  of  our  health  care  leg- 
islation, as  a  potential  solution  to  oui- 
health  care  defu  it  and  enact  legisla- 
tion which  docs  not  discrim.inate 
against  nonphyslcian  health  care  pro- 
fessionals.* 


SEVENTY-FIf^TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
UNITED  WAY  OF   BUFFALO 

•  Mr  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
ti^  inform  my  colleagues  that  this  year 
marks  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
United  Way  of  Buffalo  and  Erie  Coun- 
ty, This  fine  institution  is  dedicated  to 
helping  the  community  by  aiding  the 
elderly,  the  unemployed,  the  di.sabled. 
abused  and  neglected  children,  recover- 
ing substance  abusers,  and  others  in 
n(>ed. 

The  I'nited  Way  performs  an  invalu- 
able service  to  the  people  of  Buffalo 
and  Erie  Count.v.  Its  contributions  to 
the  region  are  deepl.v  felt,  and  greatly 
appreciated.  I  commend  its  staff  and 
volunteers  on  their  efforts  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  the  disadvan- 
taged, and  1  wish  them  all  much  con- 
tinued success.* 


OPPOSING  THE  CONTINUED  FORC- 
IBLE RETURN  OF  THE  VIETNAM- 
ESE BOAT  PEOPLE  FROM  HONG 
KONG 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  oppose  the  continued  forcible 
return  of  the  Vietnamese  boat  people 
from  Hong  Kong  to  Vietnam. 

With  the  signing  of  an  agreement  on 
May  12.  1992.  Britain  and  Hong  Kong 
agreed  to  terms  with  Vietnam  provid- 
ing for  the  forced  repatriation  of  Viet- 
namese nationals  who  have  sought  ref- 
uge in  Hong  Kong.  Since  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  over  1.5  million  Vietnam- 
ese boat  people  have  fled  the  oppres- 
sion of  a  Communist  dictatorship 
which  was  imposed  upon  them.  The 
current  agreement  between  Britain  and 
Vietnam  authorizes  the  forcible  return 
of  54.000  boat  people  currently  being 
held  in  detention  camps  in  Hong  Kong. 

As  we  witness  the  expansion  of  de- 
mocracy throughout  the  former  .Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe,  we  must 
not  forget  that  oppression  continues  m 
Vietnam.  On  November  9.  1991.  the  first 
59  \'ietnamese  refugees  were  returned 
kicking  and  screaming  to  Vietnam  in 
anticipation  of  brutal  treatment  upon 
their  return.  We  must  not  allow  any 
more  refugees  to  be  subjected  to  the 
same  treatment  and  deprived  of  those 
basic  human  rights  which  the  United 
States  has  so  vehemently  defended. 

In  forcibly  returning  the  boat  people 
to  Vietnam,  the  British  authorities  are 
subjecting  these  people  to  reprisal 
from  an  oppressive  regim.e  and  prob- 
able inhuman  treatment.  The.v  will  be 
subject  to  political  reeducation,  wide- 
spread discrimination.  and  forced 
labor 

In  sitting  idl.v  by.  we  simpi.v  condone 
activities  which  subject  others  to  a  life 
of  oppression.  The  return  of  the  Viet- 
namese boat  people  is  a  deplorable  act 
on  the  part  of  British  authorities  and 
impedes  efforts  by  the  international 
community  to  defend  personal  freedom 
and  liberty.  These  actions  are  an  af- 
front to  democratic  principles  and 
must  not  be  tolerated.  The  Vietnamese 
boat  people  must  not  be  thrown  back 
into  the  fire  of  Communist  Vietnam.* 


PRESIDENT  LI  TENG-HUFS  SECOND 

ANNIVERSARY  IN  OFFICE 
•  Mr.  BURNS.  .Mr.  President.  2  years 
ago.  on  May  20.  1990.  President  Li 
Teng-hui  of  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan,  was  sworn  in  as  the  eighth 
President  of  that  island  nation.  Much 
economic  and  political  progress  has 
been  made  in  those  24  months.  Eco- 
nomically. Taiwan  has  continued  its 
growth:  in  fact,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  estimated  that  Republic  of  Chi- 
na's 1992  economic  growth  will  reach 
7.8  percent.  Politically.  Taiw^an  has 
been  fostering  the  growth  of  a  number 
of  political  parties  and  m  the  continu- 
ing process  of  constitutional  reform. 

Taiwan's  goal,  as  announced  by  Pre- 
mier  Hau   Peits'un.    is   to   build   itself 


into  a  high-quality  society,  one  that  is 
economically  and  politlcaliy  advanced 
and  one  that  can  serve  as  a  develop- 
ment model  for  mainland  China  and  as 
a  respected  member  of  the  inter- 
national community. 

On  the  eve  of  President  Li  Teng-hui's 
second  anniversary  m  office,  which  is 
May  20.  1992.  I  truly  hope  that  Taiwan 
will  soon  realize  its  stated  goal  of  be- 
coming a  high-quality  society,  worthy 
of  admiration. 

To  President  Li  Teng-hui.  Foreign 
Minister  Fredrick  Chien.  and  Ambas- 
sador Dong  Mou-shih  and  the  people  of 
Taiwan.  I  send  my  congratulations.* 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll, 

.Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
im.ous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY.   MAY'  2L 
1992 

Mr,  FORD,  Mr,  President,  I  ask  unan- 
im.ous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
comipletes  its  business  today.  :t  stand 
m  recess  until  9  a.m  .  Thursday.  May 
21:  that  following  the  prayer,  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  deemed  ap- 
proved to  date  and  the  time  for  the  two 
leaders  be  reserved  for  their  use  later 
m  the  day:  that  there  then  be  a  period 
for  morning  business  not  to  extend  be- 
yond 10:30  a.m..  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each,  with  the  following  Sen- 
ators recognized  for  the  time  limits 
specified;  Senators  WOFFORD  and 
ADA.MS  for  up  to  15  minutes  each:  Sen- 
ators Sanford.  Roth.  Simpson,  and 
Gorton  for  up  to  10  minutes  each:  and 
a  total  of  20  minutes  for  Senators 
D.\SCHLE  and  Levin;  further,  that  at 
10:30  a.m..  Thursday,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed lo  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
467.  S.  2743.  the  Yugoslavia  Sanctions 
Act  of  1992;  that  immediately  after  the 
bill  is  reported  by  the  clerk,  without 
intervening  action  or  debate,  the  bill 
be  deemed  read  three  times  and  the 
Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  final  pajs- 
sage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection'^ 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  request  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final 
passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection'^ 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 


11998 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  9  AM.  TOMOHRDW 
Mr.    FORD.    Mr.    President.   I  do   not 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  stand  in  recess  under  the 
previous  order. 

know  of  any  other  Senator  who  wishes        There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate. 

to  speak.  at  10:17  p.m..  recessed  until  Thursday. 

May  21.  1992.  at  9a.m. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Wec//iesda>',  May  20,  1992 


Th'^  House  met  at  11  a  ni 

K.i'iS;  Herbert  Morris.  Bt-t  h-Israel- 
Iii'lf.i.  CongreKatid.'".,  San  Fianeisco, 
C.^    of!>rp(i  the  ffiHowinK  pray-r 

l.t-t  u.-  pray  In  these  mornmL'  hours 
I  if  I'.ft'  renewed,  we  pause  lo  give 
thank.-  to  God  oi  ah:  iit-ation  and  to 
a>k  fo!'  a  tih's.-jnk,' 

A  hles.-;ntr  hiy  ys^ii  who  are  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  our  I'nited  ."^tates — 
called  upon  to  be  our  leaders.  Men  and 
wiirr.en  espetially  '..'hiosen  m  this  land  of 
freedom  t'.i  oont'.nue  and  to  create  the 
iaws  (.f  taii'ne.ss.  jusnor,  and  equality 
an'ii^nir  us  all.  We  are  so  many  and  so 
div.-rst'  a  nation  of  all  races,  beliefs, 
.tnd  opinions  We  stand  m  need  of  un- 
d'Tstandinkj;  oui-sflves,  our  felhjw  citi- 
zens, our  World 

In   the   words  of  a  modern   American 
•'dui  at  i'!' ,ind  teacher.  Solomon  Sacks: 
■Some  pray  gifts,  truly  divine 
.Some  ask  for  power,  only  Thine, 
Would'st  Thou  me,  a  blessing  impart. 
Grant    nif,    O    Lurd,    ,in    understanding 
lic.ti  t       .-Xnien, 


THF,  .lOl'HNAL 

Th.-  Sl'KAKKH  Tn--  Chair  ha^  exam- 
ined the  .u.urnal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  claus''  1.  run-  I.  the  .Joui'- 
n.il  st.tnds  apprfived 

Mr  RUNNING  Mr  Speaker,  pursu- 
,tnt  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  dem<ind  a  vote 
(in  agreeing'  to  the  .S;i,-ake!'s  approval 
oS  the  .lourn.il. 

The  SPKAKKF.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chairs  approval  of  the  Journal, 


The    question 


wa.- 


aken;     and 
the   aves 


the 
ap- 


.'^peaker  announced    that 
peared  t  o  have  it 

Mr,  Bl'NNING    .Mr    Sjteaker,  I  object 
trrijunii     that    a 
■ent    and   m.ake    the 
.C 


'h, 


a 


quoi'um 


;  v 


not 


to     the     vote     on 
quorum,    is   not    pi 
point    of   order    th 
present. 

The   SPKAKKK. 
IS  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at 
sent  Members, 

The  vote  was  taken  by  elc-c  ti'onic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  287,  nays 
ll.T,  answered  "present"  1,  not  \-oring 
31.  A^  follows 

iRoll  No    129] 


luoium 
11  notify  ab- 


.\   k*-rman 
,\.>  xander 

Anderson 
.\ndn?ws  I  ML 
,\n.lr'-ws  '  NJ  j 
,\r,drfws  (TX 
,\rinunzio 
,»i[p;.-Katf 


YEAS -287 

Archer 

.\spin 

,\tkins 

Bacchus 

Barnard 

Bateman 

B''ilen,son 

Bpnn>-tt 


Herman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bonior 

Borski 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Brooks 


Hr  .,,  mfl.-ll 

Browi.-: 

Brown 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell  (CO) 

Cardm 

Carper 

Carr 

Chapman 

Clement 

Clingcr 

Coleman  iTX  • 

Collins  iIL) 

Collins  (MI) 

Combest 

Condit 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Costello 

Cox  (ID 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

DlXOD 

Dooley 

Dorgan  (NDi 

Downey 

Dreier 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  iTXi 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

KAing 

:"a.scell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fish 

Flake 

Fo(?li*'tta 

Ford  I  MI  I 

Ford  (TN 

Frank  i  M,^. 

Frost 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbon.s 

Gillmor 

Gilman 

Glickman 

Gonzal^-z 

Gordon 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OHi 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hansen 

Hams 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hoa^land 

Hochbrueckntr 


lirira 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (SO) 

Johnson  (TX) 

Johnston 

Jones  'NC> 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kiidee 

Kleczka 

Klug 

Kolter 

Kopetski 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FLi 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  iG.\i 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey  (.S'Y) 

Luken 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDermott 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillen(.MD) 

Mc.S'ulty 

Mfume 

Miller  (CAi 

Mineta 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

.Moran 

Morrison 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

.\aglf 

.Natcher 

.Neal  (M.\) 

.Neal  (NC) 

.Nichols 

Nowak 

Oljerstar 

Obey 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens  (NY I 

Owens  (UTi 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Pa-stor 

Patterson 

Payne  (VA) 


i'ease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Peterson  (FLi 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Pnce 

Rahall 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Reed 

Rhodes 

Richaxdson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Santorum 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schiff 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slatterj- 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stalhngs 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MSi 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thornton 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Washington 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Wbitten 


Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 


AUard 
Allen 
Armey 
Baker 

Ballenger 

Barrett 

Barton 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

Bhley 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Camp 

Campbell  iCAi 

Chandler 

Clay 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Cox  (CAi 

Crane 

Cunningham 

Dannemeyer 

Davis 

DeLay 

Dickinson 

Doolittle 

Doman  (CA) 

Duncan 

Emerson 

Faweli 

Franks  (CT) 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Goss 


Wolpe 
Wyden 
U. '  . 
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Hancock 

Hasten 

Hefley 

Henry 

Herger 

Hobson 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Johnson  iCTi 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Leach 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Lowery  (C.^) 

Machtley 

Martin 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McDade 

McEwen 

McMillan  (NC)^ 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH. 

Miller  (WA) 

.Molinan 

Murphy 

Nussle 


Yates 
Yatron 


Paxon 

Quillen 

Rams  tad 

Regula 

Ridge 

Riggs 

RoberU 


Rohrtbadier 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Roukema 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Shays 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Solomon 

Steams 

Slump 

Sundquist 

Taylor  (NC) 

Thomas  (WYi 

Upton 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weber 

Weldon 

Wolf 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zeliff 

Zimmer 


ANSWKKKIJ      •■KKsKNT'— 1 
Edwards    C.\ 


Abercrombie 

.Anthony 

.^uCoin 

Bentley 

Blackwell 

Boxer 

Coughlin 

Donnelly 

Edwards  (OK) 

Engel 

Fields 


NOT  VOTING— 31 

Gilchrest 
Gradison 

Grandy 

Hammerschmidt 
Houghton 
Jenkins 
Jones  (G.^i 
Levine  (C.\i 
Livingston 
Man  ton 
Marlenee 


Morella 

Oakar 

Olin 

Payne (NJ) 

Perkins 

Pursell 

Rangel 

Roe 

Thomas  (CA) 


So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The     result     of    the     vote     was     an- 
~,ounced  as  above  recorded. 


PLEDGE  OF   ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  te.mpore  Mr 
McNt";.TV ',  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [.Mr,  APPLEG.ATE]  kindly  come  for- 
ward and  lead  the  House  in  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance'^ 

Mr,  APPLEGATE  led  the  Pledge  of 
.Allegiance  as  follows, 

I  pledge  aiiegiance  to  the  Flap  of  the  Fr.:t- 
ed  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  It  stands,  one  nation  under  God,  indi- 
visible, with  hbert.v  and  justice  for  ah, 


n  This  s\nit"H>l  represents  the  time  ttt  da\   during  [he  House  pr<K:ct-dings,  eg  .  lj  !  40""  is  2  0^  p  m 
,M.itter  set  (n  thiS  typeface  inditatfs  words  inserted  (ir  appended,  rather  than  sfsoken.  b\   a  .Member  ot  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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May  20.  1992 


May  20.  1992 


\<  \HHI    HKKMKin"   M()1?H1S 
VVKLCOMKl) 

(Ml-  I.AN'roS  asked  .uul  vv.is  k'lven 
pciriiission  to  .iddri'ss  the  House  for  1 
nunulf  .itid  in  rfvisc  .ind  r.xtenil  his  I'e- 
marks  i 

Mr  LAN'l'OS.  Mr.  Speakor.  it  is  an 
honor  and  a  privile^'e  to  welcome  Rabbi 
Hfi'birt  Mnriis  as  jfuest  chaplain 
today  A  pill.ti  of  San  F^ranciso's  rcli- 
tjioiis  rumnmrnt  V,  his  is  a  voice  of 
unitv  and  uiKliTstandiiitr.  Habbi  Morris 
has  Ifd  Contjittra!  11)11  Kcih  Israel- Judea 
HI  San  l''raniMS(  (>  for  20  veai's  \le  is  a 
source  n(  insi)irat  ion  ,irid  i,'uiil.tnce  to 
t  hoiis.uiils  111  t  he  has'  area 

A  foiiiier  Navv  >  h.iplain  stationed  in 
I  he  Far-  I'last  ,  Itaithi  Mcn-iis  was  com- 
mended nv  the  Navy  for  oiilstandnm 
woi'k  with  naval  personnel  nt  all  reli 
>;ions  lie  hnliis  a  diictorate  tiuin  lie 
brew  rnion  Cnlletre  and  has  erijnved 
1,'i'eal  success  ,is  a  .  ■illei.'c  edm  atci  and 
a  ^'Uesl   lecl  nrer 

The  I'ei  ipiiTit  of  many  hcnurs  and 
awards  lor  his  life  s  work,  Habbi  Moiiis 
IS  known  by  many  as  the  host,  of  the 
CHS  television  pnit,'iam  '  \!osaic  "  In 
that  capacity,  he  ctuuacteristicallv 
emphasized  the  viial  importance  of  tol- 
erani  ('  and  iiiutv  in  our  heterojjeneous 
society 

Mr  Sp*'aker.  at  a  time  when  so  many 
seem  so  wiUitur  to  explmt  dilferences 
amont;  [n'ople  lor  shnit  tei-ni  jfain, 
1-t.lbbi  Morns  has  dedicated  his  life  to 
buildmi-:  111  idK'es  of  underst  andintr  he- 
t.weeii  all  men  and  Wdoieii  It  is  an 
honor  tu  tiave  :,\i<  h  ,i  prMiuuiuHy  carinK' 
and  devdtr'd  itian  aniniiir  us  today. 


ANNOUNCKAIMNT   HV  TIIK  SI'KAKldi 
riiO    TK.MI'URK 

'I'he     Sl'KAKKR     pro     tempore     (Mr 
HuHHAKU).   The   Chair  announces   thai 
for   1  minute  this  day.  there  will  be  10 
1  miinitcs  on  each  side  of  the  aisle 


STATI'S  ()!••    PHK  ( 'i  iNTINOF.NT 
I'TMi 

(Mr  SANTORUM  asked  and  was 
tfiven  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  i 

Mr  SANTom  \1  Mi  Speaker,  here 
we  t,'o  aii.iin 

Mr  S|>Mkei'.  the  Hiiuseul  Represent- 
atives is  treating  themselves  dif- 
ferently than  we  treat  the  rest  of  the 
(loyi^rnment  and  certainly  differently 
than  the  American  public 

We  now  find  out  of  the  Speakers 
slush  fund,  or  a  contin^'ent  fund  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  $46  million 
left  over  from  1991  spendin>,'  that  does 
not  ^et  returned  to  the  Treasury,  that 
does  not  ifo  back  to  the  American  pub- 
lic to  reduce  the  deficit,  but  is  kept 
here  on  the  Hill  to  use  for  whatever 
purposes  that  the  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  sees  fit.  We 
think    thai    is   wron^'     We    think    that 


should  end.  and  we  think  those  moneys 
that  are  left  over  should  be  audited. 

The  public  should  know  what  this 
money  is  beinjj  sp«^nt  for.  Why  do  we 
need  this  money,  and  what  is  it  bein»f 
used  for? 

Today,  after  the  1  minute.  I  am  i?oinK 
to  introduce  a  resolution  to  have  these 
accounts  audited  so  that,  the  public 
will  know  what  this  money  is  beinir 
spent  for.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  procedure 
must  end.  and  it  must  be  open  and  ac- 
countable to  the  .American  public. 


.\1i)H|".   HA!)  NKWS   K()R   AMKHK'AN 
l--A.MlI,li:.s 

(Mr  HOAGLA.M)  asked  and  was 
tjiven  pi'rniission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  tninii'e  .md  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  ) 

.Mr  HOAC.l-AM)  Mr  Sp.aker.  last^ 
Weekend.  We  were  Kreeted  witli  more 
ImiI  news  on  the  economy:  From  197!)  to 
1991.  re.il  itdlLtr  earnint^s  for  the  nie 
di.m  wmker  m  this  country  dropped  7  :( 
piK  etit  He.iMi'chers  foun<l  less  than 
one  h.ill  lit  this  decline  was  due  to  the 
rece.ssion  iie.nly  5  ^x'rcent  of  the  drop 
occurred  before  1989.  the  onset  of  the 
recession.  The  study,  conducted  by  the 
Kconomic  Polii:v  Institute,  also  found 
that  the  only  |n  uple  who.se  income 
went  up  were  men  with  post>,'raduale 
education,  about  a  12tli  of  the  m.ilc 
work  force.  And  suri)rismi,'lv,  other  col 
leK'e-e''.ucated  men  saw  their  incomes 
decline 

This  study  comes  on  the  heels  of  oth 
ers  hist  year  that  show  that  averatfe 
working'  Americans  saw  their  real  dol- 
lar incomes  reduced  8.7  percent  from 
1979  to  1989  while  the  salaries  of  the 
wealthy  jumped  12  3  percent  The  in- 
come of  the  richest  one  percent  of 
Americans  t,'rew  by  a  whopping'  W.i  per- 
cent while  the  income  of  America's 
poorest  fell  10  percent. 

As  a  result,  in  many  families,  both 
spouses  must  work  just  to  make  ends 
meet.  This,  in  turn,  has  opened  a  fam- 
ily time  deficit  A  recent  study  shows 
that  since  1960.  children  have  lost  10  to 
12  hours  per  week  with  their  piirents.  A 
different  study  shows  that,  the  average 
worker  in  America  is  spendin>,'  6  more 
hours  per  week  on  the  job  than  he  or 
she  did  in  197:5.  Finally,  since  1970  the 
number  of  working  mothers  wuth  chil- 
dren under  a^e  6  jrrew  by  27  percent. 

These  are  distressing  statistics  for 
American  families 

Our  economy  is  hamstruntf  by  a  $400 
billion  F^ederal  deficit  and  our  ^.r^owin^r 
national  debt  now  approai'hinn  $*!  tril- 
lion. These  are  unfathomable  numliers. 
Hut  they  are  numbers  that  are  robbing' 
workinj;  families  <jf  a  tjood  waije  and 
Kood  life  for  their  children 


.Ml'.  DkLAY  Mr  Speaker,  we  have  a 
new  lanis'uak'e  in  the  House,  new  terms 
The  new  term  is  "no-year  accounts."  It 
is  no  lontrer  the  Speakers  slush  fund  or 
somethln^r  like  the  Speaker's  slush 
fund;  what  we  are  lookinx  at  is  no-year 
accounts. 

No-year  accounts  are  those  accounts 
of  rollinK'  over  moneys  from  1  .year  to 
the  next  to  spend  on  items  .tnd  projects 
within    the    House    of    Representatives 
There  is  no  direct  accounting' 

In  fact,  some  people  said  that  we  do 
have  audits.  Well,  let  tiie  show  you  an 
audit  by  the  CM)  ot  liuus>'  .iccounts  12 
pa>?es  lont,' 

Let  nie  shiiw  ynu  .m  audit  cif  the 
Farmers  Home  .-Xdminist  rat  ion,  that 
spends  almiit  the  sam»>  money  as  the 
House  lit  Hepresental  1  ves  KM  p;u,'es 
loiu: 

Theie  IS  iKj  way  to  track  how  we  are 
spending  money  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  without  a  pood  audit. 
We  need  to  eliminate  no-year  accounts. 
\Se  need  .in  independent  audit  of  how 
we  ,iie  siiendiin,'  money  in  the  House  of 
Repie;-riit,u  ives  and  let  the  people 
know     wh.u     we     are    spending     their 

Mlolley    nil 


rnent     I  call  on   the  President  to  start 
woikintr  with  Conirress  and  enforce  the 

l.iw 
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NO-YKAK    ACCOUNTS 

(Mr  UkLAY  iusked  and  was  siven  per 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ) 


Wl',  Ni;i;i)  AN  KNVIRONMKNTAL 
I'RKSinFNT 

(Ms.  l)i-d..\Cl{()  aski'd  and  was  piven 
permission  in  address  the  House  for  1 
tiiiiiute  .md  to  revise  ,ind  extend  her  re- 
mat  ks 

Ms  DkI.ACRO  Mr  Speaker,  because 
of   tlie    rresiilellt,    t  tie    public    will    soon 

lose  its  rifjht.  to  know  .ibout  increiused 
air  pollution  I'eople  will  lose  that 
rikcht  when  the  administration  chan^'es 
rck'ulations  reuuirinK^  public  notice  and 
'  liniment  befoi'e  c ump.mies  chantfe  the 
.iinount  <if  pollution  they  emit 

In  19!X),  the  Congress  p.issed  sweepini.r 
levjialation  to  clean  the  Nation's  air. 
The  Clean  Air  Act  was  signed  into  law, 
and  we  h.id  .i  self  proi  laimed  environ- 
mental {'resident  In  the  year  and  a 
half  since  then,  he  has  violated  the  act 
35  times  by  f.uliiu;  t(j  issue  needed  reg- 
ulations. 

And  now  he  is  expected  to  issue  fmai 
regulations  that  will  seriously  under- 
mine piiblii  iiinlideiiie  in  the  law  and 
remove  iiniioit  .uit  public  part  uupat  ion 
in  Its  enlor(  ement 

But  the  Clean  Air  .\c\  is  not  the  only 
environmental  issue  he  is  trying:  to 
thwart  He  is  blockinu'  worldwide  co- 
operation on  t,'lobal  warming,  as  well. 

First,  he  earned  worliiwide  criticism 
for  hesitatint,'  to  k,'o  to  the  Karth  sum- 
mit. Then,  he  rejected  tai>,'et  dates  for 
decreasint,'  ^'luhal  warrTunt:.  So  even 
thouK'h  he  says  he  will  no  to  the  con- 
ference, there  will  not  be  much  to  talk 
about  once  he  is  there. 

Our  country  needs  a  President  who 
will  not  just  proclaim  his  support,  but 
actively   work   to  reclaim  the  environ- 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THK  AVIATION 
NOISK  LIMITATION  ACT  OF  1992 

(Mr.  ZIMMKR  asked  and  was  Riven 
permission  lo  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr  ZIMMF:R.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
will  introduce  the  Aviation  Noise  Lim- 
itation Act.  M.y  bill  would  require  the 
l'"ederal  .Aviation  .Administration  lo 
measure  airciraft  noise  on  the  basis  of 
its  actual  impact  on  people  rather  than 
itbstract  and  irrelevant  mat  heiriaf  ical 
formulas. 

The  bill  i.ilis  for  the  F.A.A  to  take 
into  .iccouni  popul.it  ion  densit.v  and 
back>,'round  noise  and  to  treat  residen- 
tial are;i,s  differently  from  uuiustnal 
areas  when  planning  air  routes.  It  is 
one  thmt,'  to  live  in  an  urban  or  an  in- 
dustrial area  where  air(?raft  noise  is 
lost  in  the  dm  of  tli<.>  background  noise. 
fiut  It  is  (juite  another  to  live  far  from 
these  areas  where  the  only  backt,'round 
noise  IS  the  wind  and  the  noise  of  a 
low-fl.vinK  airc'raft  can  have  a  shatter- 
iiiMT  impact. 

.My  bill  eliminates  the  illot,'K:al  an- 
nual avera>,nnt,'  of  noise  on  which  the 
FA.A  currently  bast.'s  its  i-e^rulations. 
Instead  the  bill  mandates  that  aircraft 
noise  may  not  be  more  than  6  decibels 
above  the  avera^'e  backi,'round  noise 
during  any  1-hour  period  and  that  air- 
craft noise  may  not  exceed  70  decibels 
in  any  smtjle  instance. 

Mr.  Sp<?aker,  I  encouraRP  all  my  col 
leagues  to  suijport  this  bill 


CON(,Ri:SSIONAL  RFCORD— HOl'SE 

preach?  Go  home  if  you  think  that  12 
years  is  enough  for  a  Member  of  Con- 
tjress  to  serve.  Go  home.  How  in  the 
world  can  you  si^Jn  a  petition  to  dis- 
charge an  idea  to  «:et  it  out  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Compress  so  you  can  vote 
for  it  when  you've  alread.v  violated  it? 
Go  home  if  you  believe  in  term  limita- 
tions of  12  .years.  Go  home." 
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HKLIEVKRS  OF  TKRM   LI.MITS 
SHOULD  (;0  HO.MK 

(Mr.  WASHINGTON  asked  and  was 
f,'iven  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  exteiui 
Ills  remarks,  i 

Mr  WASHINGTON  Mr.  Speaker  and 
.Members,  several  days  a^'o  in  the  local 
paper  here  whii  h  we  have  on  Capitol 
Hill  1  read  an  article  about  term  limits 
and  Members  ot  Cont,'ress  who  were  t,'et- 
tinK  involved  in  term  limits.  Person- 
all.v  I  do  not  think  that  term  limits  is 
the  way  to  sfo.  I  think  the  people  have 
the  intellit^ence  in  mv  district  to  de- 
cide whether  I  serve<l  lont,'  enoui,'h  m 
Conk'resH. 

Hut  that  is  not  the  issue.  It  is  an 
issue  upon  which  p«'ople  in  t,'eneial  in  a 
democracy  may  <iiffer.  But,  what  1  find 
mterestintr  about  it  is  the  disinuen- 
uousness  and  the  h.vpocris.v  involved  In 
pfM)ple  who  served  more  than  12  years 
in  Contrress  already  who  want  to  pass  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  limit 
people  to  12  years  in  Cont^ress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  m.y  collea^'iu.'s, 
"If  they  think  that  serving  12  years  m 
Cont;ress  is  such  a  k'ood  idea,  why  don't 
t  liey    volunt.ti'ily    practice    what     they 


THE  HALANCKI)  BUDGET 
AMENDMENT 

(Ms  SNOWE  asked  .ind  was  t^'iven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks. ) 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ^i(■n- 
tleman  from  Texas  |Mr.  STK.NH(n,.Mj. 
the  [gentleman  from  (.)ref?on  |Mr. 
Smith],  the  i^rentleman  from  Delaware 
|.Mr.  CAiii'EK].  and  I  have  just  filed  the 
discharMre  petition  for  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 290.  \he  tialanccd  budpet 
amendment. 

I  stronirly  ur^rr  all  of  the'  278  Members 
of  the  House  who  have  expressed  then- 
support  for  this  important  bill  \>y  co- 
sponsoring  It.  to  join  with  us  in  this  ef- 
fort to  brintr  a  balanced  liudsjet  amend- 
ment to  the  House  floor  for  a  vote  by 
siKtiintT  the  petition. 

We've  waited  since  fiscal  year  1969  for 
a  butitret  that  was  balanced  or  in  sur- 
plus. In  that  time,  we've  tried  every 
statutory  sti'uclure.  process  or  k'lm- 
mick  possible,  and  they've  been  k'iven 
ample  time  to  work.  And  obviously, 
the  statutor.y  approach  has  been  a  mis- 
erable failure. 

We  have  also  been  tc^ld  that  it  is  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  political  willpower.  Un- 
fortunately, our  friend  will  has  not 
been  seen  around  the  Con^^ress  for  some 
time  n(}w.  and  meanwhile,  the  deficit.s 
keep  tiettini,'  lartrer.  not  smaller. 

It  is  time  for  the  discipline  and  re- 
(luirements  that  only  a  constitutional 
ttalanced  budget  amendment  can  de- 
liver. Constitutional  amendments 
work.  Anythint?  short  of  an  amend- 
ment, the  Contrress  will  find  a  way 
around. 

The  absence  of  any  such  constitu- 
tional balanced  bud^jet  amendment  has 
yielded  $400  billion  deficits,  and  a  na- 
tional debt  of  $3.4  trillion.  This  spend- 
ink'  bint?e  has  placed  the  United  States 
on  a  dangerous  and  uncharted  eco- 
nomu'  course  -we  have  no  way  of 
knowin^,'•  how  bad  thint,'s  mipht  t;et.  if 
we  continue  without  the  balanced 
bud^'et  amendment. 

At  a  point  in  time  when  the  economy 
miKht  tie  starting,'  to  recover,  it  is  time 
for  the  Cont^ress  to  lake  the  most  im- 
portant step  it  can  for  ensuring  future 
prosperity.  It  is  time,  in  short,  to 
adopt  the  balanced  budtfet  amendment 

SiKn  the  dis('harM:e  petition  to  brin^: 
House  .Joint  Resolution  290.  the  bal- 
anced budk'ct  amendment,  to  the  House 
floor. 


.JAPAN      MAKES     50      PERCENT     OF 
OUR  CARS  AND  DUMPS 

MINIVANS  ON  OUR  MARKF:T 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mitsubishi  makes  cars  for  Chrysler. 
To.vota  makes  cars  for  GM.  Mazda 
makes  cars  for  Ford  And.  to  boot, 
■  Japan  makes  50  percent  of  all  cars  sold 
in  .America. 

Hut  that  is  not  enoutrh  for  .Japan,  so 
.Japan  ille^iillv  dumps  minivans  in  our 
markets,  destroyintr  the  .American  van 
sales. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  .Japanese 
trade  surplus  rose  14  percent  last 
month,  all  at  the  expense  of  Uncle 
Sam" 

Congress  does  nothing.  The  President 
does  nothing.  The  trade  reps  do  noth- 
ing. The  Commerce  Department  does 
nothing. 

The  bottom  line  is:  The  ."American 
worker  is  getting  ripped  off  big  lime  by 
both  Japan  and  Uncle  Sam.  There  will 
not  be  a  job  left  in  this  country  if  we 
continue  to  wimp  out  against  a  bunch 
of  cheaters  stealing  our  countr.v's  free- 
dom. 

Think  about  it. 


DRASTIC  STEPS  NEEDED  IMME- 
DIATELY TO  RESTORE  ACCOUNT- 
ABILITY TO  CONGRESSIONAL  FI- 
NANCES 

(Mr.  DOOLITTLE  asked  and  was 
ijiven  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  reinarks. ) 

.Mr.  DOOLI'rrLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  shortly 
will  introduce  his  privileged  motion, 
which  he  referred  to  in  his  1  minute. 
I'oncerning  the  requested  audit  of  the 
House  accounts.  This  will  be.  I  under- 
stand a  key  vote  used  by  Citizens 
.Against  Government  Waste  in  making 
their  legislative  rankings. 

I  have  before  me  a  report  published 
by  the  Heritage  F'oundation  entitled 
"Congress'  Billion  Dollar  Slush  Fund." 
and.  if  I  may  quote  from  this  report, 
"Drastic  steps  are  needed  immediately 
to  restore  accountability  to  congres- 
sional finances."  and  then  they  make  a 
couple  of  recommendations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  is  to  bump  no-year 
funding.  There  is  no  possible  excuse  for 
rolling  over  funding  indefinitely.  Con- 
gress should  be  able  to  determine  its 
funding  needs  and  work  within  a  rea- 
sonable budget.  The  accumulated  no- 
year  accounts  will  soon  create  a  huge 
undesignated  slush  fund  accessible  to  a 
few  congressional  leaders  and  ripe  for 
abuse.  No-year  accounts  should  be  lim- 
ited to  the  few  specific  accounts  which 
merit  them,  such  as  specific  projects  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  that  may 
extend  over  an  indefinite  period  of 
time  and.  second,  commission  a  truly 
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nwii  iicndent  audit  of  all  congressional 
a>:i  uunUs. 
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URGING       SPKFJIY       PASSAOK       OF 
27TH    AMKNDMKNT     To    THK    CON 

STl'l'l'TION 

(Mr  SWK'rr  a.ski'd  and  was  K'iven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for   1 

minute  ami  tn  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks I 

Mr  S\V  I'.T'l'  Mr  Spe,il<er.  as  an  ar- 
chiteei  I  h.i'.e  sill. lied  the  creations  of 
eiviliz.il  ions  that  li,ue  tieei;  TTiade  over 
the  rnillenia  As  ,t  leshleiit  of  New 
Hampshir-e.  my  perstH'ctive  of  the  his 
tory  oi  this  eouiitrv  spans  four  cen- 
turies l''i-niii  mv  perspec  tive.  20()  years 
is  a  vei  V  stmrt  .tmiMiiii  nf  time.  'I'here- 
fdi'e,  I  .irn  i:r,iteiiil  fni  the  speedy  pas- 
sa^,'e  ot  cmr  Nation  s  newest  aiiiein! 
ment  to  the  Const  il.utioii 

I  hiMieve  the  27tti  .uni'ndmeiit.  is  prodi 
ni)t  only  of  the  wisdom  and  foresi^rht  nl 
our  eoiintry  s  l-'ounders  l)ul.  also  the  on- 
K'oinj.,'  vitality  ni'  our  demoer.itie  insti- 
tut.ions.  It  sends  the  ritjht  messaM'e  to 
the  Ameiu  an  people  1  (rust  that  our 
vote  Lit  el  today  will  send  the  very 
same  inessa>,'e. 

Our  dernoeracy  is  in  some  ways  em- 
liattled,  and  a  numhin^^  and  ptu'vasivf- 
e.yniiism  hand's  loo  heavily  over  the 
Chamliei'  ,111(1  this  city.  but.  if  we  havt^ 
the  opportunity  to  h(;w  to  the  prin- 
ciples iipoii  whuti  this  t,'reat  Nation 
was  tjiiilt.  1  .im  eertaiii  our  country 
will  soon  enjoy  ,i  renaissance  of  free- 
dom and  prot,'res.s  worthy  of  the  brave 
men  and  women  who  lainehcd  our 
(.rreai  experiment   wiih  demo,  i-a«-v  over 

two  eeni  lines  asfo 

Mr  Speaker.  1  have  ret  ut  i!e(l  my  pay 
raise  to  the  cooil  peoph^  id'  New  Hamp- 
shire 'I'tiis  amendment  t,'ives  all  Ameri- 
cans aiithoiiiy  ovei-  any  future  pay 
raises. 


Mi'LViHMUs    riich;!)     I'o    skin     di.s 
cHAUci';  rirrrrioN  on  mai.anckd 
iu;ik;i/i'  amkni).n;::n  t 

(Mr  SMITH  111  ()rek'on  a.'-Ked  and  wjvs 
(::iven  p<'rmi,ssioii  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mnuite  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  i 

Mr  SMITH  (d Oregon  Mr  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  unre  my  colleagues  to  sitjn  the 
dis(haiv,'e  petition  t<i  allow  floor  con- 
snleration  ol  the  Stenholm-Smith  bal- 
an(  ed  t)ui|>,'e(  amiMidment. 

With  a  $1  tiitlion  debt  and  $'1(K)  hil 
lion  lUdicit  weh.'hinK'  on  their  future. 
the  .Xmerican  people  have  concluded 
that  Cont/ress  is  itu  apalile  of  exercisinj? 
the  piditieal  will  to  leduee  the  dcfiiit 
without  a  constitutional  requirement 
to  do  so 

And  thev  are  ri^ht  Mr  Sp<>aker.  this 
Contrress  spends  a  lot  of  time  talking 
aliout  makin^,'  toujfh  choices,  hut  can- 
not seem  to  t^et  around  to  makint::  an.y. 

Unless  we  require  that  the  budj^ct  be 
balanced,    we    will    continue    down    the 


destructive  path  of  taxing'  and  spend- 
inii,  wastintj  the  opportunity  we  have 
today,  and  mortKaijinK  what  opportuni- 
ties our  children  mifjht  have  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Mr  Speaker,  that  is  what  the  Sten- 
holm-Smith balanced  budtjet  amend- 
ment is  about. 

I  uik'c  my  colleagues  to  immediately 
sik'n  the  discharge  petition  on  the 
Stenholm-Smith  balanced  budget 
amendment. 


KIMNC,  A  DISCHAIU'.I-;  I 'I'll  ITK  )N  TO 
ALLOW  FOR  THK  HALANCKD 
HCDCKT  CONSTITCTIONAL 

AMlvNMMl'.NT 

(Mr.  STKNHOL.M  asked  and  was 
niven  permi.ssion  to  .iddross  the  House 
tor  1  minute  and  to  revise  ,tt',d  extend 
his  I'em.irks. ) 

Mi.STKNHOLM    Mr    Spe.ikei  .  t  oday 
Hun     Smith.     Tom     c.^ki'KK.     ^ll,VM^'I.^ 
SN(.iwk.  and  I  have  filed  ,i  ilis<  h.ut.'e  pe 
tition    whi(  h    will    tuiiit'    to    the    Hou:-e 
floor  a  rule   allownu,'   lor   ilie   .  onsidei 
ation    ol    House    .loiiit    Ki  solution    :.!(<(). 

the  t'.tl.Ul'  ed  tiudi.'et  (  ollsl  1 1  lit  1  oIKl  1 
ameniiment  This  rule  will  provide  tor 
a  tair  and  (.ipen  (li.di.ite  on  all  ot  the  is- 
sues surroundint^  a  balanced  tiudk'ct 
amendment. 

Some  of  our  colleagues,  particularly 
some  on  mv  side  of  the  aisle,  may  won 
der  why  we  arc  taking  this  route.  1 
would  direii  ttiem  to  the  11!<  Demo 
crats  and  l'i!i  Kepuldicans  ot  this  hoily 
who  have  sensed  I  lie  urtjrt;nc,y  of  finall.v 
K'ainitiu'  some  (  (inirol  of  a  Federi'l  debt 
which  is  iciihiiik'  frik'hteniiur  propor- 
tions. I  would  direct  them  to  the  Amer- 
ic.in  public,  which  is  fed  up  with  havintf 
tiO  percent  o(  its  jiersonal  income  taxes 
tjoint^  to  makiiit:  interest,  payments. 
rather  ttum  providing'  valuable  serv 
ices  I  would  point  them  to  their  own 
chihlren  and  ^'r.mdehildren.  on  whose 
li.icks  we  have  laid  ,i  hurdeii  which  we 
ourselves  were  never  asked  to  carr.v. 

There  are  some  who  would  .iiTcue  that 
we  don't  need  a  const itut  ion, il  ,imend- 
ment,  that  we  just  need  political  will. 
I  would  remind  those  folks  of  the  suc- 
cess, or  lack  thereof,  that  all  past  stat- 
utory efforts  have  brought  us  in  reduc- 
ing' our  deficit 

There  .ire  some  who  would  artiue  that 
a  constitutional  amendment  won't 
really  accomplish  anything'  To  those 
folks.  I  would  point  out  that  just  the 
talk  of  a  vote  on  an  amendment  hiis 
spurred  committee  hearings,  editorials, 
internal  debate,  and  a  raised  level  of 
(•onsciousness  about  the  debt  that 
never  would  have  happened  otherwise. 

To  all  of  the  na.vsayers,  1  would  urtre 
that  you  stop  beuiK  part  of  the  problem 
antl  become  part  of  t  he  solution,  just  as 
278  of  .your  colleagues  have  done.  The 
first  step  to  beinj,'  part  of  that  solution 
Is  in  sicnini?  the  discharge  petition 
today. 


KKPKAI.    OF    I,UXURY    TAX     WOI'LO 

MKAN     .MURE    .JOBS    1-OK     ANH'.RI 

CANS 

(Mr    NICHOLS  asked  and  w,as  >jiyen 
permission  to  address  the  House  foi    1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re 
marks.) 

Mr    NICHOLS    Mr.  Sjn-aker.  tod.iy    I 
rise  to  ur^'e  you   to   brini,'  the  Armey 
Nichols-Tauzin   bill   to   repeal   the   lux 
ur.v  tax  before  this  body  so  we  can  put 
Americans  back  to  work 

As  we  all  now  know,  this  so-called 
luxury  tax  p.issed  as  p.trt  of  the  \9'M) 
budtjet  .0,'reement  turned  out  to  he 
devastat  inir  to  workini:  men  .md 
women,  costing  more  than  2.'i.(KX)  jotis. 

This  hody  is  ( ont  inii.illy  passing'  l''K'- 
isl.ttion  to  extend  unemployment  hene- 
tits.  yet  does  nothinkT  .ibout  creatmi-r 
jobs.  The  unemployed  workers  of 
.■Xmeru  a  do  not  want  ,i  handout,  they 
w.mt  ,1  p.iyi  he>  k  Let  us  trive  them 
jobs. 

Congress  created  tins  t.ix.  .md  only 
Congress  can  repeal  it  .Mready.  wt> 
have  169  cosponsors  for  the  bill  rep<'al- 
iih:  this  t.ix.  ,is  well  .IS  the  full  support 

ol     the    I'residetlt       '^'et,    there    IS    110    ac- 

!  loti  he(  ause  some  pol it  h  .tl  epos  are  at 
St  ake  here  in  t  he  House 

Do  somethini,'.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  tjet 
this  bill  to  the  floor  for  a  vote  so  these 
unemplo.ved  .-Xmerh  .ins  c.m  t^ol  liack  to 
work 


A  CKITIQLK  OF  THK  HALANCKl) 
lUiDGKT  AMKNDMKNT 

I  Ml     C.-XRl'lOR   asked    and    was   t,'iycn 
permission    to   address   t  lie    House   for    1 
minute  .md  to  revise  .md  exteiKi  his  re 
marks  > 

Mr  CARFKK  Mr  Speaker,  the  t,'en- 
liemaii  troin  Tex. is  IMi  .S'rKNIlol.Ml. 
•tnd  the  t,'ent  lem,(ii  fr'om  Ori^k'on  l.Mr. 
.smi'I'mI.  and  the  i:entlewoman  from 
M.iine  (Ms.  S.NiiwKl  e.irlier  today  an- 
tioiniceii  the  discti.irt,'e  petition  which 
wc  i-.,ip.>  will  set  in  motion  an  historic 
•  leiMte  .iiiil  vote,  hopefully  a  positive 
.itiil  .III  .Lffirm.it  ive  vote,  on  the  28th 
.imeiuliiient  U)  (Hir  Constit  uMon 

I  believe  a  considerable  amount  of 
disinformation  has  been  spre.ul  aljoul 
our  proposed  .imtMidment  I  want  to 
take  just  .1  moment  to  expl.im  wh.it  it 
sa.ys  and  wli.it  it  does  not  say 

This  is  not  an  .imendment  t(;  man- 
date a  balanced  hudi,'et  every  sinj^le 
year.  This  is  not  .m  .imendment  that  is 
desi^jned  to  put  our  <  (>iiniry  m  an  eco- 
nomic straitjhtjackel .  This  amendment 
does  not  become  eltei  i  ive  next  year 

Rather,  bet,Mnnm^'  m  fiscal  year  1997, 
the  Contrress  .uid  the  1 'resident  would 
be  compelled  to  .it,'ri'e  on  the  hash 
buildiiiK'  block  ol  our  bud^cet .  that  is. 
the  revenue  estimate  He^jinnin^j  in  fis- 
cal year  1997.  the  I'resnient  must  tie^'in 
proposing  a  bal.iiiced  hmlk'ei.  some 
thint,'  we  have  not  seen  tor  .i  lon»,'  time 
BeKinnint,'  in  1997.  the  Coii>;icsb  cannot 
unbalance  that  bud^ret  absent  a  three- 
fifths  rollcall  vote  in  the  House  and  the 


Senate.  BeRinninjj  in  1997.  the  Conffress 
cannot  raise  the  debt  ceilintr  absent  a 
three-fifths  rolhall  in  the  House  and 
the  .Senate.  And.  aljsent  a  rollcall  vole 
in  the  House  and  in  the  .Senate,  and  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  each,  we  cannot  raise  taxes 

I  believe  the  ke.ys  to  restorinR  our 
fiscal  sanity  are  incorporated  in  this 
amendment,  first,  b.y  ensurintr  that  the 
leadership  that  has  been  lackinj?  from 
our  executive  branch,  from  the  Presi- 
dent, will  be  provided.  Second,  by  bet- 
ter ensurini^  that  future  budgets  will  be 
I  i,;lt  on  th(.'  strontr  foundation  of  real- 
i.-'ji  revenue  estimate.  And  third,  by 
makini,'  clear  that  absent  a  three-fifths 
mijority  in  the  Congress  to  unbalance 
t  he  budget  and  to  raise  the  debt  ceil- 
ing, our  budgets,  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  19fl7  must  be  balanced. 


ADOPTION  OF  KMCRCn'  HILL  PRO- 
VISIONS GIVKS  PROMISK  OF 
.MORH  .JOBS 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
bill  is  more  important  to  producing 
jobs  in  our  Nation  than  the  energy  bill. 
And  no  provision  is  more  important  in 
this  bill  than  tax  relief  for  the  inde- 
pendent producer. 

Since  the  mid-1980's.  the  oil  industry 
has  lost  over  :}00.000  jobs. 

Hut  Congress  has  remained  silent. 

.■\nd  while  we  have  lost  these  Amer- 
ican jobs,  we  have  paid  more  than  $55 
billion  for  oil  from  Iran,  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  Kuwait.  That's  over  half  our  trade 
deficit. 

In  short,  we  have  sacrificed  American 
jobs  for  Arabian  welfare. 

By  ignoring  the  needs  of  the  inde- 
pendent producer,  we  have  lost  more 
than  1.7  million  barrels  per  day  in  oil, 
.tnd  1)1  ought  domestic  production  levels 
to  t  heir  lowest  point  in  40  years. 

By  adopting  the  alternative  mini- 
mum tax  [AMT]  reforms,  we  can  begin 
to  reverse  this  trend.  We  can  start  re- 
turning to  work  the  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  forced  to  leave 
this  industry— roughnecks,  geologists, 
oilfield  crews,  and  truck  drivers. 

Congress  should  adopt  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee's  provisions  to  re- 
duce the  AMT  burden  on  the  independ- 
ent producer. 

Mr  Speaker,  among  the  many  provisions  ol 
the  national  energy  strategy,  few  are  more  im- 
portant to  domestic  energy  security  than  re- 
pealing the  1986  ta.x  reform  provisions  that 
placed  intangiDle  drilling  costs  and  percentage 
depletion  as  preference  items  under  the  alter- 
native minimum  tax  [AMI]. 

On  February  19.  I  introduced  legislation. 
H  R  4274.  to  repeal  the  1986  AMT  reform 
legislation  that  cnppled  the  oil  industry.  Fortu- 
n.iteiy  we  were  able  to  work  out  a  com- 
pic'use  in  H.R  776  so  that  independents 
could  receive  up  to  S1  billion  in  tax  relief  over 


the  next  5  years  This  is  critical  tor  ini^epena- 
ent  producers 

Unlike  other  small  businesses,  maepencent 
oil  and  gas  producers  are  not  allowed  to  ae- 
duct  ordinary  business  expenses  incurred  m 
the  drilling  ot  a  well  This  results  m  an  effec- 
tive tax  rate  under  the  AMT  of  atjout  70  per- 
cent for  oil  and  gas  producers  versus  the  reg- 
ular 34  percent  tor  nonpetroleum  businesses 

This  punitive  tax  treatment  of  ttie  oil  and 
gas  industry  has  resulted  in  the  loss  ct  more 
than  1  7  million  barrels  per  aay  in  oil.  and 
brought  domestic  production  levels  to  their 
lowest  point  in  40  years  Since  the  mid  1980's. 
the  oil  industry  has  lost  over  300.000  joos. 

The  AMT  contributed  to  the  rum  of  almost 
halt  our  domes'ic  oil  proauction  Studies  show 
that  if  these  AMT  penalties  were  removed,  the 
industry  could  mobilize  1,200  rigs —compared 
to  the  recent  record  low  of  653. 

AMT  relief  has  been  a  top  priority  of  inde- 
pendent producers  lor  several  years  This  tax 
relief  IS  expected  to  total  Si  billion  over  the 
next  5  years  lor  independent  producers. 

Another  harmful  provision  to  the  oil  industry 
IS  the  tax  to  fmanc^ilimg  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  Rejected  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  this  provision  would 
impose  the  equivalent  ot  a  Si5  billion  tax  on 
oil  importers,  refiners,  and  e./entually,  on  con- 
sumers 

Studies  show  that  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  (or 
crude  oil  will  almost  triple  to  S1.39  billion  in 
only  8  years 

By  adopting  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee's  energy  provisions  m  H.R  776, 
we  can  begin  to  reverse  this  trend  and  begin 
to  put  back  to  work  the  300,000  individuals 
who  have  been  forced  to  leave  this  industry — 
roughnecks,  roustabouts,  geologists,  oilfield 
crews,  and  truck  drivers 

Yet  AMT  relief  is  just  one  ot  the  battles  in 
the  war  to  revitalize  the  domestic  oil  industry. 

Another  concern  to  the  independent  pro- 
ducer IS  the  increasing  regulatory  compliance 
costs.  Congress  must  ensure  that  oilfield 
wastes  are  exempted  from  RCBA  and  that 
they  still  will  be  regulated  by  State  agencies. 

It  IS  ironic  that  the  drilling  muds  that  some 
Members  would  like  to  have  regulated  by 
RCRA  are  m  fact  so  clean  that  farmers  often 
use  them  to  cultivate  their  crops. 

The  House  must  adopt  the  Ways  and 
Means  Comittee's  provisions  to  reduce  the 
AMT  burden  on  the  independent  producer. 
Anc  we  rnust  reject  manoatory  contributions  to 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 


welfarf;  rllks  militate 
against  collkgk-bound  woman 

(Mrs.  PATTERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
.May  16.  the  .Spartanburg  Herald-Jour- 
nal ran  a  stor.v  from  the  Associated 
Press  wire  about  a  young  woman  who 
has  felt  first-hand  the  stone  wall  of 
Federal  bureaucracy. 

According  to  the  stor.v,  Sandra 
Rosado,  of  New  Haven.  CT,  had  a  dream 
of  going  to  college.  But.  with  her  fam- 
ily on  welfare,  the  funds  for  continuing 
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her  education  were  scarce.  In  an  effort 
to  help  herself,  Sandra  began  secretly 
saving  some  of  her  small  earnings  in  an 
effort  to  help  pay  her  way  to  college 
and  out  of  the  Nation  s  welfare  system. 

Her  reward  for  her  initiative  has  been 
notification  that  her  mother  must  pa.v 
back  more  than  $9,000  in  welfare  bene- 
fits l)ecause  the  family  is  not  allowed 
to  have  assets  of  more  than  $1,000. 
.Sandra's  college  savings  pushed  the 
famil.y's  assets  past  the  welfare  sys- 
tem's eligibilit.v  limit. 

Mr.  .Speaker.  P>deral  assistance  to 
the  poor  is  a  desperately  needed  pro- 
gram. But  stories  like  this  one  only 
weaken  our  faith  in  t  hat  system. 

By  the  way.  .Sandra  is  going  to  col- 
lege, part-time  on  a  scholarship.  Her 
family  was  allowed  to  remain  on  wel- 
fare onl.v  after  she  depleted  her  college 
savings.  The  shameful  moral  of  the 
stor.v  seems  to  be  that  the  s.ystem  only 
helps  those  who  do  not  help  them- 
selves. 


C  1200 

SUPPORT  THE  NIH  CONKHRHNCE 
AGREEMENT 

(Mrs.  .JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  .JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  that  President 
Bush  has  recognized  the  promise  that 
fetal  tissue  research  holds  for  millions 
of  Americans  by  proposing  a  federally 
funded  tLssue  bank.  I  am  also  pleased 
to  see  Dr.  Mason  quoted  in  today's  New 
York  Times  as  agreeing  that  such  re- 
search does  not  demand  a  large  supply 
of  tissue.  So  let  us  lay  aside  the  false 
issues  of  the  research  providing  an  in- 
centive for  abortions  and  unite  to  as- 
sure the  future  of  this  very  important 
research  effort. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration's 
tissue  bank  proposal  has  serious  prob- 
lems. First,  every  woman  in  America 
knows  that  miscarriages  are  caused  by 
a  defect  in  the  fetus.  Pregnancies  that 
result  in  miscarriage  do  so  because  the 
fetus  either  is  inadequate  genetically, 
is  infected,  or  has  been  oxygen  starved. 

Second,  miscarriages  happen  unex- 
pectedly. When  a  pregnancy  is  mis- 
carried, the  fetus  is  expelled  in  a  way 
that  exposes  it  to  bacteria  as  it  passes 
through  the  woman's  body.  Tissue  from 
ectopic  pregnancies  is  often  not  of  the 
correct  gestational  age.  and  is  often 
damaged  as  well.  We  cannot  run  the 
risk  of  implanting  damaged  cells  into 
people's  brains. 

Third,  the  figures  quoted  >  the  ad- 
ministration in  support  of  the  bank  ig- 
nore the  reality  of  approaching  a 
woman  who  has  just  miscarried  about 
donating  the  tissue.  At  Yale  Univer- 
sity, only  about  40  percent  of  the 
women  they  approach  were  willing  to 
give  the  consent  necessary  for  the  do- 
nation of  tissue. 
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A  federally  sponsored  bank  will  not 
overcome  these  basic,  practical  reali- 
ties with  research  involving  tissue 
from  miscarria»fes  and  ectopic  prex- 
nancies.  Such  a  bank  has  existed  at 
Yale  University  for  1  years  Despite 
their  efforts  and  their  stronjr  incen- 
tives to  succeed.  Vale  has  been  unable 
to  collect  a  sini,'le  tissue  from  mis- 
carriages or  ectopii!  pi-e>rnancies.  Hy 
funnelinif  the  estimated  $3  to  $4  million 
into  a  Federal  bank  that  is  neither  nec- 
essary nor  useful,  we  will  continue  to 
stitle  this  piomisinj;  area  of  research 
and  needlessly  delay  the  discoveiy  of  a 
cure  for  Parkinson's  disease,  childhood 
diabetes,  and  the  156  genetic  problems 
that  cause  needless  abortions  Please 
support  the  NIH  conference  agreement. 


AWARD  OF  KXCKLLKNCK  FOR  GOV- 
KRNMKNT  AOHNCIKS  AND  NON- 
PROFIT OKGANI/.A'nONS 

(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  jjivcn 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
iiiiiiute  and  to  revi;4e  and  extend  her  re- 
inai'ks.) 

Ms.  KAPTUR  Mr  Speaker,  our  na- 
tional Malcolm  Haldri>re  Quality 
Award  has  proven  to  be  an  <!X(cptional 
measure  of  excellence  and  competil  ive- 
ness  in  America.  Today  I  will  introduce 
le^rislation  to  expand  the  Malcolm 
naldri>:e  Quality  Award  to  create  a 
parallel  award  of  excellence  for  Gov- 
ernment ajjencies  and  not-for-profit  or- 
Kaniz;itions. 

The  Malcolm  Baldritje  Award  has 
compelled  an  entire  h'eneration  of  U.S. 
companies  to  improve  and  titrhten 
their  (luality  management  and  oper- 
ational practices  and  to  meet  the  hii^h 
standards  that  the  award  demands  in 
an  effort  to  qualify  for  the  prestitjious 
title  of  becomink'  a  Malcolm  Baldri^'c 
Award-winnini,'  company. 

We  should  expand  the  reach  of  such  a 
positive  force.  It  is  time  we  applied 
this  proven  success  stor.v  to  raise 
standards  an<l  morale  b.y  recojfnizinjr 
cxviellence  within  Federal.  State,  and 
local  «overnme;it.  as  well  as  not-for- 
profit  ort^anizations  such  as  hospitals, 
libraries,  ami  educational  ornam/.a- 
tions. 

Increasing'  quality  and  pride  in  the 
workplace  and  delivering  better  service 
to  the  American  people  is  everyone's 
job.  If  America  could  increase  produc 
tivity  in  the  not-for-profit  and  Govern- 
ment sectors  by  10  percent,  imagine 
what  a  contribution  to  makinj?  a 
stronKPr  Amerii-a  th.-if  would  be. 


(  (  )\<  ,KI  ^sl(  )\  M     KI  (  (  )K1)      IK  )l  M 

A  SI  billion  capital  project  became  a 
$5  billion  fiasco  at  Seabrook.  primarily 
because  of  the  drawn  out  licensinK 
pioiu'ss  Safety  was  n(3t  improved,  and 
the  utility  went  bankrupt  The  rate- 
payers of  New  Hampshire  and  New  Kntr- 
land  continue  to  t;et  socked  in  the 
pocketbook  every  month  when  they 
pay  their  electric  bills,  because  of  the 
advocacy  obstructionism  in  the  nuclear 
licensin^;  process. 

Yes:  I  will  vote  for  an  improved,  ra- 
tional nuclear  litensinjr  process,  where 
the  appeals  are  made  before,  not  after, 
the  plan  is  constructed.  I  will  do  this 
so  that  (jther  States  will  not  net  stuck 
with  hune  electric  bills  to  pivy  interest 
costs  on  completed  nuclear  plants 
while  obstructionists  brinjr  frivolous 
lawsuits  aimed  at  stopping  nuclear 
construction. 

I  am  supportini?  a  plan  that  <loes  not 
weaken  nuclear  plant  safety  and  allows 
us  full,  timely,  and  cost-effective  pub- 
lic involvement. 

A  safe,  thorouf^h.  effective  licensinK 
process  must  be  a  part  of  America's  en- 
erjfy  policy. 
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CONCRI-SSION AL  RECORD— HOI  SE 


AMKRICA  b  h.NKUf.V  POLICY 
(Mr     /.KLIFF    asked    anti    was   t^iven 
peimisslon  to  address  the  House  lor  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr,    ZRLIFF.    Mr.    Spt-aker.    nobody 
knows   better   than   the   ratepjiyers   of 
New  Hampshire  about  the  hui^c  elec  trie 
rate   increases  caused  by  a  flawed   nu 
clear  liierisint,'  procedure. 


RKPAYMKNT  (M  INDIVIDUAL  RK- 
TIRKMKNT  ACCOUNT  WITHDRAW- 
ALS 

(Mr.  NKAL  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NKAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  past  few  months. 
Congress  and  the  administration  have 
failed  to  reach  an  agreement  on  a  mid- 
dle-class tax  package  an<l  an  economic 
growth  package.  We  all  have  acknowl- 
edged that  these  have  been  difficult  fi- 
nancial times.  The  middle  cUiss  has 
been  hit  hard  by  this  recession. 

Many  individuals  have  had  to  make 
earl.v  withdrawals  from  their  individ- 
ual retirement  accounts  in  order  to 
meet  ordinar.y  expenses.  These  individ- 
uals were  penalized  an  additional  10 
percent  tax  penalty  for  making  an 
early  withdrawal  from  their  individual 
retirement  account.  In  addition,  these 
individuals  have  lost  part  of  their  sav- 
ings and  they  are  limited  in  the 
amount  they  are  able  to  recontribute 
to  their  IRA. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
would  allow  an  individual  who  received 
a  distribution  from  an  individual  re- 
tirement account  and  paid  the  addi- 
tional tax  to  make  recontributions  to 
their  IRA  The  legislat  ion  requires  that 
the  distribution  be  made  during  a  -1- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  2 
.years  before  the  date  of  enactment. 
The  individual  would  be  able  to  make 
recontributions  for  a  period  of  5  .years. 
However,  the  recontribution  cannot  ex- 
coed  the  distribution. 

The  puri^ise  of  this  legislation  is  to 
put  individuals  in  the  same  position 
they  were  before  they  made  their  early 
wlthdrawal.'v      Individuals     that     used 


their  savings  during  these  trying  eco- 
nomic times  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  restore  their  savings.  We 
need  to  encourage  individuals  to  save. 

Let  us  support  legislation  that  will 
assist  those  who  were  affected  by  the 
recession. 


WK  NP:KD  an  OCS    riTLK  IN 
HNKRGV   HILL 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  pei- 
misslon to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ) 

Mr,  GOSS  .Mr.  Speaker,  a  debate  on 
a  comprehensive  energy  strategy  foi 
this  country  would  be  incomplete  with 
out  dealing  with  our  offshore  gas  and 
oil  reserves  and  the  continued  pressure- 
to  op)en  up  some  of  our  most  sensitive 
coastal  waters  to  offshore  drilling. 
That  is  wh.v  I  was  pleased  that  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee presented  an  OCS  title  to  the 
energ.v  bill  before  us  today. 

B.y  providing  for  extensive  leasing 
and  drilling  moratoria,  the  OCS  title 
offers  us  time  -time  to  explore  the  nu- 
merous energy  options  available  to  u."^ 
today. 

Until  we  truly  make  an  effort  to  bal- 
ance these  options  against  the  Nation's 
energy  demands  and  conservation  con- 
cerns, it  makes  no  sense  to  take  unnec- 
essary drilling  risks  in  some  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  sensitive  waters. 

The  State  of  PMorida  and  others  have 
much  to  gain  from  an  OCS  title  -long- 
term  protection  of  our  sparkling  wa- 
ters and  white  beaches,  which  further 
translates  into  long-term  protection  ot 
our  State's  economy.  Hut  these  bene- 
fits are  not  just  peculiar  to  Florida. 
They  are  of  value  to  the  whole  Nation. 
By  buying  time  to  explore  more  op>- 
tions,  the  OCS  title  offtjis  the  United 
States  an  opportunity  to  find  a  win- 
win  solution. 


COSTS  OF  BALANCKD  BUDGET 
AMKNDMKNT  MUST  BK  CONSID- 
KRKD 

(Mr.  APPLKGATK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  ) 

Mr  APPLKGATK.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
hear  that  the  discharge  petition  for  the 
balanced  budget  amendment  is  up  here. 
I  know  that  the  vast  majorit.v  of  people 
in  this  country  say  we  should  balance 
the  budget  because  it  makes  good  fis- 
cal commonsense.  and  I  am  not  sure 
what  I  am  going  to  do  at  the  time.  But 
I  want  you  to  know  that  you  are  not 
going  to  get  off  cheap,  because  .your 
taxes  are  going  to  be  increased  or  your 
spending  is  going  to  be  cut  for  favorite 
programs. 

Yes.  I  heard  that  15  pc-rcent  of  the 
budget  goes  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt,  and  that  is  true.  But  I 
will  tell  you,  it  is  going  to  continue, 
beiause  you  are  still  going  to  be  paying 


Ifi  pci''«-rn.  .111(1  you  art'  K'dirii;  tn  h.tvi' 
t.i  p.i\'  miii'c  !iii)iii-v  m  <iiii»T  !i)  ii.il.ir.i'c 
t  hi-  luiii^'t.-t 

Now,  we  are  in  a  time  pciicMi  when 
')ur  cities  are  being  dcsti-oyfil  .uid  (uii 
infrastructure  is  bn-.tkinvj  liowu.  thi- 
bridges,  roads.  sewL-ib.  .ind  water 
projects.  There  are  less  people  getting 
cihii  .itfc!  I'eople  arr-  p.iyint:  more  for 
l.'.ilth  ,tr.ii  they  arc  k'''tti!!L'  l^ss.  .More 
1 11!!'  ,iri-  K"nii-'  hiiniii-y. 

.-^1.  .ui-  th'M'  '  i\r  |)i'i)ple,  are  these  tlu- 
'  i.iiiiiiiiiiit  ii-,--,  t  h.ii  .ur  k'oin^'  tn  t;ct  hit 
It  we  tiaKuu  •'  t  ]]!■  iiuiik'i'f.' 

Will.'  IS  iiushiriL'"  It"  Tt;"  III  h  .ii'e  push- 
iiiu  1'  tii'i  .iiisc  thfV  know  they  are 
iMiiiu:  td  hi-ncfit  u It  iiriai  I'iy  Hat  t  hf-y 
do  nut  have  »o  wdiin  ahuut  Mciin  aui 
anii  Mi'dicarc.  ."-^iv  i.ii  .Sn  ui'ity.  Iilai  k 
lunu'.  aTiit  ■.■i''fi  an;-  iiiniix'iisat  mn  Tht",- 
ilii  nut  t:.r.'  '•'  wi-rrv  atiuiit  all  'hi-sr 
t  h  iiu:."- 

.Mr  Sp.'.ikrr.  all  I  aiti  saymt,'  i.'^  wc 
should  take  .t  m-i  \-.  vrrv  hard  and  com- 
mon.sen.se  appruai  li  tt.  this  l>alanced 
hudget  amcndnit-nt .  1 1  rause  It  is  going 
to  be  a  very,  vci  v  dittunlt  one.  ami  it 
is  going  to  be  vet  \'  luiifh  u>\  .mv  ufthu 
M.-nihi-rs  to  vote  against. 


HV.HK  AHK  THK   FACT.s   Al^Ol 
HOrSF.   ACCOINT 


THK 


□  r.M() 


Wl'.LLSTONS   I'KIDI-.  ,SKKN  IN 
DKl'OT   1'1{().IK("1' 

.\!i  .Mll.LKK  ol  Ohu)  asked  and  was 
i;;\ui;  in-i  nii.-^.'^nm  to  address  the  House 
l(ji  1  ininutr  ,ind  to  i-evise  and  extend 
his  romark.s.  i 

Mr  MII.I.KK  of  Ohiu  Mi  Speaker. 
this  .S!ir:da\  I  will  have  the  distincr, 
plea;-ille  tu  join  the  citizens  nl' 
Weil.'-tiin,  OH.  for  a  service  to  dedu.ite 
the  roinmunity's  renovated  C&()  r.iil- 
iiiad  station  .After  years  of  hard  work 
and  1  iiniinuiiit  ywide  i  uuperat  ion.  this 
hisiorii  iiu;ldin>'  wliic.h  is  more  than 
1(K)  yeais  uid  will  soon  be  fully  re- 
stored tut  use  iiv  the  good  people  of 
Wellston    ,itid    .la'  kson    County    as    a 

'■OIlumHllt  V  eent  er 

In  aildiiiun  to  hemi;  very  impiessed 
by  the  project  itself.  I  am  eiiuaily  ini 
pressed  by  the  spirit,  of  those  who  m<ide 
It  possible  virtuall\-  evervune  in 
Wellston.  Under  the  impressive  leader- 
ship of  local  civic  organizations — espe- 
riaily  the  Wellston  Rotary  Club  and  its 
projc'l  I  haii-man,  Caid  Dahlberi;  and 
with  the  coordinatKjn  of  Mayoi'  John 
Carey,  this  impressive  project  has 
moved  from  the  drawing'  board  to  be- 
come a  reality.  The  formal  ceremony 
Sunday  will  be  the  icing  on  the  •   iki 

The  town  with  a  population  ui  ().,-jUU. 
and  located  m  the  heart  ot  Appalachia, 
OH  raised  more  niuney  >n  private  do- 
nations SlOO.tKK)  th.m  w.is  invested  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Wellston  is 
understandably  proud  of  what  it  has 
,i(  hieved.  and  I  am  honored  to  be  a  part 
of  a  ceremony  celebrating  the  very  best 
in  can-do  accomplishments. 


'Mr  F.\'/A(.)  asked  permission  to  ad- 
die.ss  the  Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  'o  re- 
vi.--e  ,ind  extend  his  r'tnarks.) 

.Mr  FAZIO-  Mt  .Speaker,  the  rom- 
ments  of  the  mriMenian  from  Texas 
[Mr.  DkLay)  and  the  t^entleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I.Mr  SantokumI  about 
slush  funds  are  hitrhly  inaccurate. 

In  fai  t .  i  h.ivi-  heard  more  accurate 
sloi'ies  from  the  National  Enquirer. 
This  latest  Republican  politieal  orches- 
tration is  not  only  irresponsil)le.  it  is 
inaccurate  across-the-board. 

Here  are  t  he  tarts: 

House  aeeounts  ,»re  audited  fre- 
ijui'titly  by  the  G.-\0.  and  those  audits 
aie  puhlu  .  No  funds  are  ever  repi'O- 
u'lammed  without  the  express  consent 
ot  the  minority.  The  House  balance  (j1 
un(>xpended  funds  is  a  prudent  operat- 
mi,'  pr()i(.>dure  and  is  nunule  compared 
t(j  many  exeeulive  a^'ciuies.  includin^r 
the  White  House,  which  has  26  percent 
of  its  1S91  funds  a.vailable  while  the 
House  will  h.ive  onlv  3,8  percent  of  its 
appropriations  from  that  year. 

I  look  forward  lo  airing  the  facds  on 
this  latest  effort  to  embarrass  this 
House  and  tie  it  in  knots  for  partisan 
political  gain.  This  effort  will  not  suc- 
ceed, but  it  continues  to  be  counter  to 
the  truth 


WHA'l'   HAl'l'HN.S   TO   .M(JNi:V   .SAVia) 
FOR  AMKRICAN         TAXPAYERS 

FROM   .MEMBERS'  OFFICES? 

I  Mi'.  HOEHNER  asked  and  was  given 
perniission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  lo  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  nOEHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  I  and  many  Members  of  this  House 
did  not  use  all  the  funds  that  were  allo- 
cated for  running  our  offices.  In  my 
case.  I  turned  S170.(X)0  back  to  what  I 
thought  was  going  to  the  Trea.sury  to 
help  offset  the  budget  deficit.  But.  no. 
that  money  does  not  go  back  to  the 
Treasury     It    slays    ri^hl    here   in   the 

House 

Now  wh.ii  happens  to  that  money 
that  stays  here  is  anybody's  guess.  It  is 
reprogrammed;  it  is  a  contingent  fund. 
I  do  not  know. 

As  a  Member  of  this  institution.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  have  a  right  to  know  what 
happens  to  the  money  that  1  am  trying 
to  save  for  the  taxpayers  along  with 
ni.tny  other  Members  who  do  not  ex- 
pi.-nd  all  of  iheir  funds. 

I  thm.K  ih.at  we  ought  to  change  the 
rules.  The  nionev  ought  to  go  back  to 
the  Treasury  ,ind  the  fact  is  we  do  not 
need  to  have  a  contingent  fund  or 
whatever  else  it  is  called.  And  if  we  are 
going  to  have  it.  there  ought  to  be  a 
full  and  accurate  accounting  of  those 
funds  that  are  there. 
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ANNOINCEMKNT   HY   THE  .^l^EAKKR 
I'HO  TEMPORE 

The  SPE.AKP'.R  pro  tempore  i  Mr. 
Ht'BBAHii  .  The  Chan  would  advise 
those  in  the  gallery  to  please  refrain 
from  applause  at  any  time. 


KE.MO\AE  OF   MEN   STATL'.S   FOR 
MlLO.SEVIf 

(Mr.  WOLF  .isked  aivi  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  foi'  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  to  extend  his 
lemiarks.  i 

Mr.  WOI.I'  Ml.  Speaker,  thousands 
ol  innocent  women  and  children  are 
being  slauirhiered  and  killed  m  Serbia 
today.  I  am  irointj  to  iiitrodure  a  reso- 
lution to  withdraw  the  most -favored- 
nation  status  from  Milosevic  m  Serbia, 
similar  to  what  the  House  did  several 
years  ai-ro  when  Ceausescu  was  doing 
th.e  ijaihaiii  things  in  Romania.  We 
withdrew  MEN 

Today  1  hopi-  thai  more  Mem'tiers.  all 
Members  of  the  Congress  would  join  in 
this  resolution  whereby  wt;  could  take 
MFN  away  from  Milosevic,  who  is  a 
Communist  and  who  is  killing  innocent 
Croats.  mniM  eni  .Sei  hs  and  also  inno- 
cent .Moslems  in  .Serbia,  .So  when  given 
an  opportunity  ti/day.  I  hope  Members 
will  read  the  Dear  Colleague  letter  and 
join  us  when  we  can  overwhelmingly 
vote  to  withdraw  and  take  away  .Ml'N 
from  Serbia. 


I'RIVILEGES  OF  THE  HOUSE  RES- 
OLUTION PROVIDING  FOR  INTEG- 
RITY IN  THE  FINANCIAL  MAN- 
AGEMENT OF  THE  HOUSE 

.Mr.  SAN  roRTM  .Mi.  Speaker.  I  offer 
privileged  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
.McNuLTY).  The  Clerk  will  report  the 
rsolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tesolution,  as  fol- 
lows; 

H.  Res.  460 

Whereas  the  reputation  of  the  House  has 
been  besmirched  by  the  manner  in  which  fi- 
nancial records  of  the  House  have  been  main- 
tained; and 

Whereas  required  audits  of  House  accounts 
have  not  been  performed;  and 

Whereas  the  procedure  used  for  expendi- 
tures under  the  House  conlinRent  fund  were 
regarded  by  Congress  as  a  'scandal"  when 
used  by  the  United  States  Air  Force  in  Its 
"M  Account";  and 

Whereas  the  $16  million  budpet  of  the  Cap- 
itol Preservation  Commission  has  not  been 
subjected  to  a  required  audit  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  according  to  a  study  by 
the  Heritage  P'oundation;  and 

Whereas  the  reprosramming  of  monies 
under  said  accounts  has  not  been  made  pub- 
lic or  widely  shared  with  the  men  rship  of 
the  House:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Speaker  is  directed  to 
have  performed  complete  financial  and  per- 
formance audits  of  the  Capital  Preservation 
Commission  account  and  the  House  Contin- 
gent account;  And  be  it  further 

Kesolved.  That  the  .Speaker  shall  have  said 
audits  done  by  an  independent  third  party: 
And  be  it  further 
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Hesolvi'ci.  That  said  audits  shall  be  Lom- 
pleted  within  90  days  and  the  results  of  said 
audits  shall  be  provided  to  the  full  membor- 
shlp  of  the  House. 

The  SPKAKKR  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  trentlcmans 
resolution.  Before  the  Chair  rules  on 
whether  the  i-esolution  constitutes  a 
question  of  privile^re.  the  Chair  recojr- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Penns.vivania 
(Mi\  SantokumI  on  the  question  of 
whether  his  resolution  constitutes  a 
question  of  privilege. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  some  of  the  c^omments  of 
the  1-minute  speeches.  There  have  been 
repoits  in  the  newspapers  and  alleija- 
tions  made  as  to  improprieties  or  po- 
tential improprieties  conducted  within 
the  contin^'ent  funds  of  the  House,  that 
there  was,  in  fact,  no  audit  conducted 
of  the  Capitol  preservation  account 
that  was  required  as  reported  by  the 
Heritajje  Foundation,  that  these  are  al- 
legations that  do  brinj?  into  question 
some  of  the  dointfs  hei-e  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  And  as  a  result,  I 
think  it  lises  to  a  question  of  privilege 
and  would  request  that  this  lesolution 
be  made  in  order. 

The  SPKAKKR  pro  toinpoie.  The 
Chair  recojjnizes  the  tfentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walkkr). 

Mr.  WAr^KP:R.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  test 
for  a  question  of  privilok'e  is  whether  or 
not  there  aie  allet^rations  of  wront^doint; 
contained  within  the  lesolution  and 
whether  or  not  those  questions  of 
wronffdoint?  do.  in  fact,  reflect  upon  the 
intetjrity  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  this  case,  there  are  two  allejja- 
tions  of  allch'ed  wront,'doinK'-  In  the  case 
of  the  Capitol  Preservation  Commis- 
sion, the  law  does  require  an  audit  by 
the  General  Account  int^  Office.  Accord- 
inif  to  a  recent  study  by  the  Herita^,'e 
Foundation,  said  audit  has  not  been 
done. 

So,  therefore,  that  does  constitute  a 
question  of  improper  conduct.  And  so. 
therefore,  it  should  be  permitted. 

Beyond  that,  the  method  in  which 
the  House  contintcent  account  has  been 
run.  namely,  multiyear  authorizations 
and  expenditures,  was.  in  fact,  ret^anhid 
by  Contfross  as  an  unacceptablt;  means 
of  expenditure,  when  it  involved  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  and  its  so-called  M  ac- 
count. 

Furthermore,  these  procedures  have 
recently  been  chaiacterizcd  by  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  a  national  publi- 
cation, as  "Contrress  havinjr  arranjjed 
special  treatment  for  itself  and  shield- 
ed its  opeiations  from  public  scru- 
tiny." 

We  do  have  now  an  allegation  by  a 
major  national  news  soui'c*'  that  what 
we  ai'e  doint:  hei'e  lonstitutes  wi'onK- 
doin^  in  the  public  realm.  So  in  that 
case,  alletrations  of  wronKdoin>f  in  the 
public  domain  also  raise  a  question  of 
privileges  before  the  House. 
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So  foi-  tho.se  i-easons.  I  would  sa.v  that 
the  ^gentleman's  lesolution  is  in  order 
and  should  be  debated  by  the  House. 

The  SPF,AKKR  pro  tempoie.  Does  the 
(,'entleman  from  California  |Mr.  F.\ZI()| 
desii'e  to  be  heaid  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  resolution  constitutes  a 
piivile>fe  of  the  House? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  be  heai'd  on  this  so-called  priviletred 
resolution. 

My  remarks  aie  in  two  categories. 
Specifically,  as  I  look  at  the  resolution 
theie  is  a  reference  to  the  failure  to 
audit  the  Capitol  Preservation  Com- 
mission. That  is  the  only  real  alletra- 
tion  of  any  specificity  in  the  resolu- 
tion. And  I  might  try  to  place  on  the 
record  some  facts  that  obviously  elud- 
ed the  Heritiige  Foundation,  which  is 
the  source  of  the  information  which 
was  just  presented  by  the  two  gen- 
tleman from  Penn.sylvania. 

The  Preservation  Commission  audit 
has  begun  and  is  ongoing.  Of  course, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  is  i-e- 
quired,  and  I  agiee  with  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  WalkkkI.  to  do 
so  under  the  law  in  which  the  Preserva- 
tion Commission  was  created.  Section 
801  of  Public  Law  lOO  6%  asked  that  an 
audit  be  done  on  an  annual  basis. 

But  the  Commission,  which  was  au- 
thorized in  1988.  did  not  hold  its  fii'st 
meeting  until  1991,  and  no  financial  ac- 
tivities wei'e  undertaken  until  later. 
And  so  it  was  impossible  effectively  for 
any  financial  audit  to  be  performed 
until  activities  took  pla(;c  and  expendi- 
tures wei'c  made  in  Februar.y  1991. 

We  believe  that  the  ongoing  Commis- 
sion audit  is  the  first  opportunity  to 
look  at  any  activity  of  any  con- 
secjuence  which  took  place  under  the 
piii-view  of  the  Commission,  and  in  m.y 
view,  when  the  GAO  is  able  to  allocate 
sufficient  resources,  given  the  other  re- 
sponsibilities they  have  been  given  by 
this  institution  in  other  areas,  they 
will  complete  this  audit  and  it  will  be 
available  to  us.  just  as  the  law  re- 
iiuires. 

The  other  comments  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Wai.KKK)  relate  to  articles  in  the  Wall 
Street  .Journal.  Heritage  Foundation 
reports,  and  I  suppose  we  could  say  ar- 
ticles that  appeai'ed  in  the  Washington 
Times,  all  of  which  are  repeating  ru- 
mors and  innuendoes  which  are  cir- 
culated b.v  all  of  these  entities  on  a 
legular  basis.  There  is  no  factual  con- 
tent to  the  resolution  otherwise. 

There,  obviously,  is  an  effort  here  to 
inflame  public  concern  about  the  way 
the  House  opei'ates.  The  House  record 
of  doing  audits  is  a  good  one.  and  I  sup- 
pose that  is  why  no  other  entity  or  ac- 
tivity other  than  the  Preservation 
Commission  was  cited  with  any  sptici- 
ficit.y  in  the  resolution. 

So  it  is  clearly  an  inappropriate  oc- 
casion for  these  issues  to  be  bi-ought 
before  the  House.  There  wi'll  he  ample 


opportunity  to  discuss  these  matters 
on  other  legislation  that  will  come  be- 
foie  us  during  the  remainder  of  this 
year. 

Theie  is  no  question  that  this  issue 
has  been  before  us  before  and  been  dis- 
i-.ussed  in  the  context  of  the  legislative 
branch  appropiiation  bill,  and  in  ref- 
erence to  the  Iian-Contra  investigation 
when  the  whole  subject  of  contingent 
fund  expenditures  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  discussed  in  great 
depth    with    the    minority    whip.    Mr. 

GlNtiKICH. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  subsequent  point  in 
the  RKcoitn  I  will  include  a  series  of 
audits  which  have  been  conducted  of 
the  legislative  branch  activities  going 
back  to  the  1st  of  October  of  1987.  and 
we  will  provide  this  to  make  sure  that 
all  of  the  audits  which  have  been  per- 
formed are  available  in  the  Rkcokd  so 
those  who  seem  to  be  unable  to  find 
them  will  know  where  to  go  to  obtain 
them  so  that  in  the  future  their  com- 
ments can  be  made  mor-e  accurately 

The  SPEAKKR  pro  tempore  (.%!• 
McNuLTY).  The  Chair  is  prepared  to 
rule.  A  question  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House  ma.v  not  be  invoked  to  effect  a 
change  in  the  rules  of  the  House  or 
their  interpretation.  Similarly  a  ques- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  the  House  may 
not  invoke  to  effect  a  change  in  the  op- 
eration of  law. 

The  instant  resolution  does  not  al- 
lege a  deviation  from  or  violation 
the  duly  constituted  procedures  of  tt  • 
House  affecting  the  range  of  account 
activity  addressed  in  the  resolution 
after  its  resolving  clause.  Rather,  with 
respect  to  almost  the  whole  of  that 
range,  the  resolution  takes  issue  with 
the  very  adequacy  of  the  procedures 
under  existing  law  and  rule.  It  does  not 
confine  itself  to  the  redr'ess  of  an  abuse 
of  existing  rules.  Rather  it  proposes  to 
change  and  add  to  such  rules,  including 
the  new  auditing  requir'ements  of  rule 
LIII,  as  adopted  in  House  Resolution 
123  on  April  9.  1992  by  requiring  a  com- 
prehensive financial  and  performance 
audit  of  all  contingency  accounts  with- 
in 90  days. 

An  assertion  that  the  i-eputation  of 
the  House  is  besmirched  because  it 
does  not  follow  a  piirticular  course  of 
a<;tion  suggested  as  an  improvement  in 
its  operation  does  not  present  a  ques- 
tion affecting  the  rights  of  the  House 
collectively,  its  safety,  dignity,  or  the 
integrity  of  its  proceedings  under  the 
precedents.  That  such  an  assertion 
may  have  been  echoed  in  a  major  finan- 
(tial  publication  does  not  change  the 
matter.  On  this  point  the  opinion  of 
Speaker  Colfax  on  April  21.  1868  which 
is  recorded  in  Hinds'  Precedents,  vol- 
ume 3.  section  2639— on  the  subject  of 
general  charges  concerning  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  in  that  instance 
in  a  newspap<!r    is  aptly  (luoted: 

If  this  pioposition  could  be  entertained  as 
a  question  of  privilege,  the  House  of  Rep- 
le.sciitAtlves  would  oi'  could  have  resolutions 


upon  questions  of  privilege  t)efore  them 
ever.v  day.  becau.se  probabl.v  not  a  day 
elapses  without  some  newspaper  in  the  coun- 
try making  a  geneial  char^^e  against  the 
Congress  oi'  some  of  its  Members.  These 
charges  must  be  specific  charges.  A  gener-al 
charge  that  some  conduct  has  been  .scandal- 
ous and  unjust,  the  Chair  will  rule  is  not  a 
question  of  privilege  *  *  *. 

The  preamble  of  instant  i-esolution 
does  not  present  a  predicate  for'  a  ques- 
tiori  of  the  pr-ivileges  of  the  House.  As 
.Speaker  pro  tempoi-e  Cox  noted  in  the 
precedent  of  Septernbc!'  20.  1888.  which 
is  recorded  in  Hinds'  Precedents,  vol- 
ume 3.  section  2601,  there  is  no  allega- 
tion of  impropriety.  Similarly,  the 
matter  after  its  resolving  clause  mere- 
ly proposes  what  amounts  to  a  new  rule 
loi-  audits  of  all  House  accounts  with- 
out alleging  improper  conduct  with  r'e- 
spect  to  all  those  accounts. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  rules  that  the 
resolution  docs  not   constitute  a  ques- 
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the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gep- 
li  ■  KDTj  to  lay  on  the  table  the  appeal  of 
!  V:i-  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
.'-^l«eakei-  pr-o  tempore  announced  that 
1  he  .ives  app<jared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ji  it  to  the  vote  uri  the  ground  that  a 
M  i'lpum  is  not  pr-esent  to  make  the 
i'  'int  of  oniei-  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  Sl'l'.AKiOR  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,   and    there    were    yeas   262.    nays 
i !''.  not  voting  23.  as  follows: 
IRoU  No.  130] 
YEAS     262 


Ahercrombic 

.^^lct'^nlan 

Alexander 

Andcreon 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (N.i) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Applegale 

.^»pln 

Ml(ln.s 

liacchus 

lUrnard 

Uellenson 

Hennetl 

lif-rmiin 

lievill 

Hilhniy 

Honlur 

Hops  III 

iirewster 

nrix>l(» 

Urowdcr 

Hiown 

HruiT 

Hry;int 

Hu.stiinianie 

llyrun 

Campbell  (CO) 


Card In 
Carper 
Can- 
Chapman 
Clay 
Clemen  I 
Coleman  ('I^X) 
Collins  (ID 
Collins  (Ml) 
Combesi 
Condit 
Conyers 
Costello 
Cox (IL) 
Coyne 
Cramer 
D.\rden 
Pavts 

de  la  G.irza 
UeKialo 
Del-aiux) 
Dflllum.s 
IVrrlok 
Dickln.son 
niiks 
DInKell 
Dl.xon 
IKinnelly 
Dooley 


Dorffan  (ND) 

Oowney 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

K.arly 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA I 

Edwards  (TX) 

Enfrllsh 

Erdrelrh 

Espy 

Evans 

Kascell 

Fazio 

KelKhan 

Klake 

KogllelUi 

Ford  I  Ml  I 

Font  ri-N) 

Frank  (.MAi 

Frost 

GaydOK 

Gejilenson 

GephiU'dt 

Geii-n 

Gibbons 

G  lick  man 

Gunioalez 


Gordon 

GuarinI 

Hall  (OHi 

Hall  (TX> 

Hamlllun 

Hammerschmidt 

Hams 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (11.) 

Hayes  (I.A) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hoa^land 

Horhbnioekn'M 

Horn 

Hubbaixl 

Huckahy 

Hughes 

Hutto 

.lacohs 

.lefferson 

.Jenkins 

.Johnson  iSU) 

.lohnslfin 

.Jones  (NC) 

.Jontz 

KanJorskI 

Kaplur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Koller 

KopeUski 

Kostmayer 

I.«iFalce 

I«inoAster 

l^vntos 

I^Hoeco 

I«iUKh!in 

Lehman  (CA) 

l.i'hman  iKL) 

I.evln  (Ml) 

Lewis  (GA) 

LIplnskt 

Lloyd 

I>onK 

liOwey  (NY) 

Luken 

Manton 

Marki-y 

.Martinez 

MalKul 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

.MrUermoll 

McGralh 


Allard 

Allen 

Archer 

Armey 

Baker 

nallenger 

Barrett 

Ilarton 

Ikilenian 

Hen t ley 

Hereuter 

Hlhrakls 

llllley 

Uochlert 

Hoehner 

Hroomfleld 

Hunnlni; 

Burton 

Call.ihan 

Camp 

Campl)cll  (CA) 

Chandler 

ClInRer 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coughlln 

Cox  (CA) 

Crane 

Cunningham 

1  lannenieyer 

noollllle 

Dornan  (CA) 

Dii'iei 

Duman 


McHuifh 

McMlllen(MO) 

MeNulty 

.Vlfume 

Michel 

Miller  (W A) 

.Miiu'la 

Mink 

.Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moral! 

Miazek 

Murphy 

Muilha 

Natcher 

Neal(MA) 

Neal(NC) 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Olver 

Ortiz 

(Jrloii 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

I>,i.l  lone 

I'.inetU 

i'aiker 

1'a.slor 

I'alterson 

Payne  (N.J) 

I'ayne  (VA) 

Pease 

PclosI 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (KL) 

Pelei-son  (MN) 

Plckcll 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Price 

llahall 

liiingcl 

Kay 

Reed 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Iloemer 

Rose 

Rostt'nkowskl 

Rowland 

Roybal 

iiu.s.so 

Satio 

Sanders 

NAYS— 149 

Emerson 

Ewlng 

Fawell 

Fields 

Fish 

Franks  (CT) 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gllchresl 

Glllmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goodllng 

Gcss 

Gradlson 

Green 

Gundt^rson 

Hancock 

Hans<!n 

Hastert 

Hefley 

Henry 

Herger 

HoLson 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

.James 

.Johnson  (Cl'i 


Sangmeisler 

Sarpallus 

Sjivagc 

Siiwyer 

Siixlon 

Scheuer 

Schrocdcr 

.Schumer 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Slkoreki 

Sislsky 

Sk.iggs 

Skellon 

Slatlery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  lIA) 

.Solai-z 

Sprat  t 

SUiggers 

SUlllngs 

SUrk 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swell 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thornton 

Torres 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Tiaxler 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vl.sc;losky 

Volkmer 

Waters 

Wax  man 

Weiss 

Wheal 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yalron 

Young  (AK) 


.Johnson  (TX) 

K.%slch 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

l.agomarslno 

Ixjach 

I^-nt 

U-wis  (CA) 

I.*wls(FL) 

LIghlfoot 

Lowery  (CA) 

Machtley 

.MiU-lenee 

Miirtln 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McDade 

MoKwen 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

Miller  lOH) 

Mollnarl 

Mooihead 

Morrison 

Myers 

Nichols 

Nus-sle 

Oxiey 

l»ack.ant 

I'axon 

Petri 

I'ursell 


quillen 

llamslad 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Ridge 

RIggs 

RInaldo 

RItter 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros  Lehllnen 

Roth 

Roukenia 

Santorum 

Schaefer 


Anthony 

AuColn 

Blackwell 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Cooper 

DeLay 

l-Mwards  (OK) 


Schlff 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shusler 

Skeen 

Smith  (N.J) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

.Solomon 

Spence 

Stearns 

Slump 

Sundquist 


Taylor  (NC) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Upton 

Vander  .Jagt 

Vuianovlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weber 

Weldon 

Wolf 

Wylle 

Young  (FL) 

Zeliff 

ZImmcr 


NOT  VOTING— 23 

Engel 
Grandy 
Houghton 
Hoyer 
.Jones  (GA) 
Levlne  (CA) 
Livingston 
Miller  (CA) 


Morel  la 

Nagle 

Oakar 

Porter 

Roe 

Torrtcelll 

Washington 


D  1250 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair; 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Anthony  for.  with  Mr.  Grandy  against. 

Messrs.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  JOHNSON 
of  Texas.  McCANDLESS.  and  LENT 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.  RHODES  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LEGISLATIVK   i.KANi'H   AUDITS 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcord  the  audits  to  which  I 
made  reference  earlier  in  addressing 
the  Chair  on  the  question  of  whether 
House  Resolution  460  constitutes  a 
question  of  privilege. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  r-equest  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    FAZIO.   Mr.   Speaker,   the  docu- 
ments referred  to  are  as  follows: 
LEGisi.ATrvE  Reviews  Prodccts 

FISCAL  YEAR  1988 
Reports 

AK.MD^W  1,  12'1&87-  Financial  Audit:  Sen- 
ate Recording  and  Photographic  Studios  Re- 
volving Fund  lor  1987  and  1986. 

AFMD-88-6,  18  88— Financial  Audit:  House 
Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms— Periods 
Ended  6 3087  and  1231-86. 

AFMD-88^7.  28  88  Financial  Audit:  Senate 
Building  Beauty  Shop  Statements— 4-Month 
Period  Ended  630 86. 

AFMD-8»^.  28  88— Financial  Audit:  Senate 
Building  Beauty  Shop  Statements— 6-Month 
Period  Ended  12'31'86. 

AFMD-88-9.  1  21  88-Financial  Audit:  House 
Stationery  Revolving  Fund  Statements— 
•  June  30.  1937  and  1986. 

AFMD -88-22.  II  388— Financial  Audit:  En- 
vironmental and  Eneigy  Study  Conference 
Financial  Statemenus  for  1986  and  1985. 

AFMD  88  29.  :} 28 88-Financial  Audit: 
House  Office  Equipment  Service  Schedules 
for  Fiscal  Year  1987. 
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AKMl)  «H  38.  4  ia88  -The  White  House  <Jt 
fiie  Fiscal  Yeiir  1986  Appropriated  Fund  Ex 
ppiiilitiui's  Were  Properly  Made. 

AFMI)  8«  39.  4  18  88  Unvouchered  Expend 
Itures  Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential 
Fiscal  Year  1986  Kxpendltures  Were  Pro[)oi 

AFMD88^1.  &27  88-Financlal  Audit 
Statement  of  A(jcountabilit.v  i)f  the  House 
Finani  e  Office  for  Fiscal  Year  1987 

AFMI)  «8  46.   6788    Financial    Audit     Sen 
ato    Barljer   Shops   Revolvinn    Fund    foi-    the 
Years  Knded  December  31,  1987  and  1986. 

AFMI")  88  50.  715/88^  Financial  Audit.  Sen- 
ate Restaurants  KevolvlnK  Fund  for  Fiscal 
Years  1987  and  1986. 

AFMI)  88  59.  9/7  8ft-  Financial  Audit  Hou.w 
Beauty  Shop  RevolvinK  Fund  Financial 
SUitements  for  1987  and  1986. 

AFMU88  61.    8/Z88    Financial    Audit     Fl 
nanclng  Corporation's  1987  Financial  State- 
ments. 

AFMU88  64.  a2&88-  Financial  Audit 
House  RecnrdinK  Studio  RevolvinK'  Fund  for 
1987  and  1986. 

AFMD  88^73  9/Jft88— Financial  Audit:   Sen 
ate  Buildlnt?   Beauty   Shop  Statements  For 
the  Year  Ended  1231  87. 

Ti'sltinotuj 

T  AFMI)  8  15,  6/2888  The  ConRTessional 
Award  Program  Dennis  J.  Duquette,  before 
the  Sutjcommittee  on  Select  Education, 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  I<abor. 

FISCAL  YKAIt  ISBD 
fteports 
AFMD  89  2.   Z:i8&    Financial   Audit:   Envi- 
ronmental and  Enertf.v  Study  Conference  Fi- 
nancial Statements  for  1987  and  1986. 

AFMD  89  9,  U  17  88  Financial  Audit: 
House  Office  of  the  Sertjeant  at  Arms  Peri- 
ods Ended  6/;«)  88  and  12,31, 87. 

AFMD  89  10,  1214.88  Financial  Audit: 
House  Stationery  Revolving  Fund  State- 
menus    June  30.  1988  and  1987 

AFMI)  89  11,  122188  Financial  Audit  At- 
tending' Physician  RevolvinK'  Fund  for  the  16- 
Month  Period  Ended  131  88. 

AFMD  89  12.  1  11'8»    Financial  Audit:  Sen- 
ate Recording  and  Photographic  Studios  Ro 
volvlng  Fund  for  1988  and  1987. 

AFMD  89-14,  II  14-88  Congressional  Award 
Program:  Problems  at  the  National  Level 
Must  Be  Solved  If  the  Program  Is  to 
Progress. 

AFMD  89  29.  122188  Revolvlnt;  Fund  Of 
flee  of  Attending  Physician  RevolvinK  Fund 
Can  Be  Terminated. 

AFMD  89  40.  a27-8»- Financial  Audit 
House  Interparliamentary  Groups'  Financial 
Statements  for  1987. 

AFMD  8»  55.  M889  Financial  Audit: 
House  Office  E<iuipment  Service  Schedules 
for  Fi.scal  Year  1988. 

AFMD  89  57.  6.289-Flnanclal  Audit:  Sen- 
ate Rest4iuranls  Revolving  Fund  for  Fiscal 
Years  1988  and  1987 

AFMD  89  61,  ;V29-89  Financial  Audit: 
House  Child  Care  Center  Financial  StAte 
ments  for  the  Year  Ending  August  31,  1988 

AFMD  8»  77,  ft'29  8«^  Financial  Audit 
House  RetordinK  Studio  RevolvinK  Fund  for 
1988  an>l  1987 

AFMD  89  81,  7  lOS* -Financial  Audit: 
House  Beauty  Shop  RevolviiiK'  Fund  Finan- 
cial Statements  for  1988  and  1987. 

AFMD  89  86.  7 '27  89-  Financial  Audit  Sen- 
ate Barber  and  Beauty  Shops  RevolvinK 
Fund  for  1988. 

AFMD  89  93,  815,89^  Financial  Audit 
Statement  of  Accountability  uf  the  House 
Finance  Office  lor  Fiscal  Year  1988. 

AFMD  89  110.       »2&8»     Financial       Audit 
Civic   AchievetiiHiit   Award    ProKrani   FInaii 
clttl  Statements  for  September  30.   1988  and 
1967. 


ro\r,RFSSK)\Ai   RiroRn    norsi- 


Mav  20.   1992 


Max  20.  1992 
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I-  ;s(  Ai.  viMt  I''*! 
lifparls 
AFMD  90  2.    101389    Financial   Audit    En- 
vironmental and   EneiK'y   Study   Conference 
Financial  Statements  for  1988  and  1987. 

AFMD  90  3.  121889  Financial  Audit 
Hou.se  Interparliamentary  Groups'  Financial 
Statements  for  1988. 

AFMD  90  4.  113089  Finant  ial  Mana^e- 
ment  Costs  Verified  tor  Extending  Chilled 
Water  and  Steam  Lines  to  Union  Station. 

AFMD-9&28.  27  90-Financlal  Auilit  House 
Office  of  the  Serweant  at  Anns-  Perioils 
Ended  &;»89and  1231  88. 

AFMD  90  29,  11  889  Financial  Audit:  Sen- 
ate RecordinK  an<l  PhotoKiaphic  Studios  Re 
volvHiK  Fund  for  1989  and  1988. 

AFMD  gO^.TS.  215.90  Financial  Audit: 
Northeast-Midwest  ConKressional  Coalition 
Finanilal  Statements  for  1988. 

AFMD  90  45ML.  1  S90  GPO  ManaRement 
Lettei-  for  Fiscal  Year  1989. 

AFMD  90  54,  3'2990  Financial  Audit 
House  Stationery  RevolvinK  Fund  State- 
ments   June  30.  1989  ami  1988. 

AFMD  9065,  4 '23.90  Financial  Audit: 
House  Child  Care  Center  Financial  State- 
ments for  the  Years  Endlns  8. 31  89  and  831  88 
AFMD  90  83,  9»'2a9a  Vouchered  Kxpendi 
tures  Selected  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi 
dent  Expenditures  for  Fiscal  Y<?ar  1988  Were 
Proper. 

AFMD  90  84.  9/2890^ -Unvouchered  Expend 
Itures  Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential 
Expenditures  for  the  Periods  Reviewed  Were 
Proper. 

AFMD  90  86,  7.6.90 -Financial  Audit:  House 
Office  l-Jiuipment  Service  Schedules  for  Fis- 
cal Year  1989. 

AFMD  90  87,  8  23.90  Financial  Audit 
Service  America  Corporation's  1988  Oper 
ation  of  the  House  Restaurant  System. 
lipporh 
AFMD  91  1.  11890  Financial  Audit:  U.S. 
Goveinineiit  PrintinK  Offices  Financial 
Statements  for  Fiscal  year  1989. 

AFMD  91-2,  117,90  Financial  Audit: 
Northeast-Midwest  Congressional  Coalition 
Financial  Statements  for  1989  and  1988. 

AFMD  91  4.  22791  Financial  Audit  Envi- 
ronmental and  Energy  Study  Conference  Fi- 
nani lal  Statement-s  for  1989  and  1988. 

AFMD  91  11,  91891  Financial  Audit 
House  Office  of  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  Peri 
ods  Ended  6  -30  90  and  12  31  89. 

AFMD  91  13,82291  Financial  Audit:  First 
Audit  of  the  Library  of  Congress  Discloses 
SiKniflcant  Problems. 

AFMD  91  23ML,  &1791  Flnamial  Audit 
Senate  Barber  ami  Beauty  Shops  Statements 
for  the  Year  Ended  12  31  89 

AFMD  91  25,  4H0 91  Financial  Audit:  Con- 
gressional Award  Foundation  Financial 
StatemenUs  for  1989 

AFMD  91  28,    22791     Capitol     Police     Ad- 
ministrative    Improvements     and     Possible 
McrKer  with  the  I.lbrary  of  ConKiess  Police. 
AFMD  91  ,30ML.  215.91     Government 

PrintinK  Office  Management  Letter  for  Fis- 
cal year  19H9. 

AFMD  91  47,  12191  Financial  Audit 
House  Stationery  RevolvinK  Fund  SUite- 
ments   .hiiie30,  1990  and  1989. 

AFMD  91  51,  4  1891  Financial  Audit 
House  Interparliamentary  Croups  Financial 
Statements  for  1989  and  1988. 

AFMD  91  59.  42691  Financial  Audit 
House  Child  Care  Center  Financial  State- 
menus  for  the  Years  EndinK  831  90  and  a31  89 
AFMD  91^7.  7  1991  Financial  Audit 
Statement  of  Ac<ountability  of  the  House 
Finan<  e  Office  for  Fiscal  Year  1990. 

AFMD  91  75.  8  14  91  Financial  Audit 
House  Office  Equipment  Service  Schedules 
lor  Fiscal  Year  1990 


AFMD  92  32.  12  27  91  Financial  Audit 
House  Beauty  Shop  RevolvinK  Fund  Slate 
menus  for  1990  and  1989. 

7'('.s7iwio»i.i/ 

T  AFMD  92  2.  11  1291  -First  Financial 
Audit  of  the  Library  of  Congre.ss:  Brian  P. 
Crowley.  lR>fore  the  Subcommittee  on  Li- 
biai  les  and  Memorials,  House  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

Letters 

AFMD  92  HR.  1  3092  House  ContinKent 
Fund  To  the  Honorable  Newt  GinKrlch. 
House  Republican  Whip. 

AFMD  92  17.  21892  -Financial  Audit  U.S. 
Senate  Health  Promotion  Fund's  Financial 
SUtemerits  for  1990. 

AFMD  9a  55R  Cash  and  Cash  ManaKe- 
ment  Procedures  at  the  House  Post  Office- 
To  the  Honorable  Donnald  K.  Anderson  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


co.Mi'Hi  M!:^.■ 
KNi•■,K(•,^' 


l^  K  NATIONAL 
■OLICY  ACT 


Mr.  DKHKIfK  Mr.  Spc;iker,  by  direc- 
tion of  Iho  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1.59  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  RK.S  459 

lirsolx-eii.  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may,  pur- 
suant to  (;lause  lib)  of  rule  XXHI.  declare  the 
House  resolved  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HR.  776  to  pro- 
vide for  improved  enerKy  efficiency,  and  the 
first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed 
with.  All  points  of  order  against  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After 
Keneral  debate,  which  shall  l)e  confined  to 
the  bill  and  the  amendmenus  made  in  order 
by  this  resolution  and  which  shall  not  exceed 
five  houi-s,  with  one  hour  to  be  equally  di- 
vided anil  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
rankiuK  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce,  with  thirty  min- 
utes to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  with 
thirty  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  with  thirty  minutes  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  thirty  minutes  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  memljer  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  thirty  minutes  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  (Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  with 
thirty  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  with  thirty  min- 
utes to  be  equally  divided  and  contioUed  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology,  and  with  thirty  minutes  to  be 
e(|ually  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  memlier  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill  shall 
lie  considered  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
consistiriK   of  the   text  of  the    'Committee 


1:  nt.  May  19.  1992.  Comprehensive  National 
Cr.fiK'y  Policy  Act'  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule,  said  substitute  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  said  substitute  are  hereby 
waived.  No  amendment  to  said  substitute 
shall  be  in  order  except  the  amendments 
printed  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  accompanying  this  resolution  or  by 
subsequent  order  of  the  Hou.se.  The  amend- 
mentii  printed  in  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  shall  be  considered  in  the  order 
and  manner  sp«'cified  In  the  report  and  shall 
l)e  considered  as  having  been  read.  Said 
amendments  shall  be  debatable  for  the  pe- 
riod specified  in  the  report,  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  proponent  and  a  Mem- 
ber opposed  thereto.  Said  amendments  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment  except  as  speci- 
fied in  the  report.  All  points  of  order  against 
T.r  amendments  printed  in  the  report  are 
r.f]  eby  waived. 

SKC.  2.  No  further  amendments  shall  be  in 
order  except  as  suljsequently  ordered  by  the 
House. 

The     .sri;.\Ki:K     pro     tfiiipoic     I  Ml 
MrNULTV).  The  K'^ntleman  from  South 
Ciifijlina   (Mr     DmHicKl    is   reco(,'nized 
foi   1  hour. 

.Mr.  DKHKICK.  Mi  .  Speaker,  for  the 
purpose  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the  cus- 
tomary :V)  minutes  to  the  t,'entleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Qdii.lkn),  pending 
wliich  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
rn.iv  consume.  Durint^  consideration  of 
this  resolution,  all  time  yielded  is  for 
the  purpose  of  debate  onl.v. 

Mr  DHRRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
K>HOluti()n  45!)  is  the  first  of  two  rules 
providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  776. 
the  Comprehensive  National  Kner^y 
I'nlicy  Act.  This  rule  will  allow  the 
House  to  bc^rin  consideration  of  the 
first  seven  titles  of  H.R.  776  and  the 
issue  of  nuclear  plant  licensing.  The 
Rules  Committee  expects  completion 
of  second  rule  sometime  toda.v  so  that 
tnc  House  can  complete  consideration 
of  this  legislation  by  tomorrow. 

The  rule  before  us  now  provides  for  5 
hours  of  1,'eneral  debate  with  1  hour 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, with  the  remaining  time  allo- 
cated in  30-minute  blocks  to  each  of 
the  following  committees:  Foreign  Af- 
fairs; Government  Operations:  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs;  Judiciary;  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  F'isheries;  Public 
Works  and  Transportation;  Science, 
Space  and  Technology;  and  Ways  and 
Means.  The  time  controlled  by  each 
committee  will  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  each  of  the 
eight  committees  of  jurisdiction. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  the  amend- 
ment in  the  natui'e  of  a  substitute  con- 
sisting of  the  text  of  the  Committee 
Print.  Mav  19.  1992,  Comprehensive  Na- 
tional Energy  Policy  Act  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment.  The 
rule  waives  all  points  of  order  against 
consideration  of  the  bill  and  the  sub- 
stitute. 

For  those  titles  under  consideration 
today,    the    rule   makes    in   order   only 


amendments  printed  in  the  iept)rt  of 
the  Commit  t»'c  on  Rules.  The  amend- 
iTU'jiis  will  he  ronsuicred  in  the  order 
and  ni.umri  six'i  U'led  in  the  I'eport  as 
well  as  till  tim(>  specified  in  the  report, 
equally  div.ilcii  ,ind  controlled  b.v  a 
proponent  and  ,t  Mttiiher  opposed.  The 
amendments  will  not  be  subject  to 
amendment  except  as  specified  in  the 
report.  All  points  of  order  against  the 
amendments  are  waived.  Finally,  the 
rule  states  that  no  further  amend- 
ments will  be  in  order  except  as  subse- 
(juently  ordered  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  will  allow  the 
House  to  begin  consideration  ot  H  !^ 
776,  the  Comprehensive  National  Kn 
ergy  Policy  Ai  i  Last  year  when  Iiaij 
invaded  Kuwait,  the  price  of  oil  quh  k- 
Iv  ii.se  In  over  $40  a  barrel.  Rising  oil 
prices  worsened  the  economic  probli.>nis 
already  fai  ing  our  Nation  and  the  Per- 
si.m  C.ult  war  soon  foi^used  our  atten- 
tinii  .111  the  need  lo  improve  this  coun- 
t  rv  s  hilure  energy  security. 

Presently  43  percent  of  the  energy 
consumed  in  the  United  States  is  pe- 
troleum based.  Today  we  import  over 
half  of  the  oil  consumed  in  this  coun- 
ti-y.  Not  since  1947  has  the  United 
States  been  energy  independent.  W'e 
cannot  allow  ourselves  lo  remain  vul- 
nerable to  energy  supply  disruptions. 
We  Tnust  secure  a  more  stable  energy 
fuluie  .ind  H  H  77b  will  help  us  achieve 
this  goal. 

H.R.  776  ineludes  provisions  to  pro- 
mote energy  efficiency  and  decrease 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oil.  The  bill 
fosters  the  produ(  tion  of  alternative 
fuels  and  would  lower  the  oil  share  of 
the  trade  deficit,  which  was  $50  billion 
in  1991.  Under  the  alternative  fuel  pro- 
visions, oil  imports  would  decrease  by 
780,000  barrels  per  day  in  just  10  years. 
The  natural  gas  pipeline  reforms  would 
also  reduce  imports  by  almost  IIOO.OOO 
barrels  a  day.  This  would  keep  $10  bil- 
lion rxn'  year  in  the  U.S.  economy  that 
would  otherwise  flow  overseas. 

H.R.  776  also  promotes  energy  con- 
servation and  requires  the  Federal 
Government  to  use  energy  more  effi- 
ciently. The  bill  encourages  public 
utilities  to  reduce  demand  for  energy. 
It  establishes  efficiency  standards  for 
lights,  electric  motors,  showerheads, 
commercial  heating  and  cooling  equip- 
ment. 

The  bill  encourages  competition  in 
the  generation  of  wholesale  electricity 
and  would  increase  the  size  of  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve.  In  addition 
the  bill  supports  new  supply  tech- 
nologies that  use  sunshine,  wind,  geo- 
thermal  heat,  and  biomass  ivs  fuels.  Fi- 
nally the  bill  would  increase  research 
on  clean-burning  coal  technologies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  4,59  is 
a  carefully  crafted  rule  that  will  allow 
the  House  to  begin  consitlering  legisla- 
tion to  help  us  secure  a  stable  energy 
future  for  our  Nation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  rule  and  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  reserve  the  balance  of 
m.v  time. 


D  1300 

.Mi     l^riLLKN.   Mr.   Speaker, 


I  yield 
niysell  sue  h  time  as  I  may  consume. 

.Mr  Speaker,  as  I  have  stated  several 
times  before  in  this  session,  I  am  op- 
posed to  having  two-part  rules.  I  be- 
lieve we  waste  a  tremendous  amount  of 
our  time  b.v  having  such  rules  because 
the  second  rule  generally  includes  ad- 
ditional debate  time.  I  will,  however, 
reluctantly  go  along  with  this  process 
on  this  occasion  because  it  is  what  the 
leadeiship  wants  and  I  am  told  that  it 
is  the  onl.v  way  to  complete  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  in  the  next  2  days.  I  do 
want  it  known,  though,  that  I  think 
'his  process  needs  to  be  stopped. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
impoi'tant  pieces  of  legislation  to  move 
through  Conpre.'is  this  year  Ten  com- 
mittees were  involved  in  writing  this 
bill  .Many  of  the  disagreements  be- 
tween the  committees  have  been  re- 
solved .Some  major  stumbling  blocks 
remain  and  hopefull.v  will  be  resolved 
by  the  amendments  allowed  by  this 
rule  and  any  subsequent  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  implerrier^  a 
national  energy  strateg.y.  I  beii^ve  in 
exploring  the  use  of  alternativ^ources 
of  energy.  In  fact,  during  the  energy 
crisis  of  the  1970"s.  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  commission  to  grant 
exclusive  franchises  for  the  exploration 
and  the  commercial  development  of 
geothermal  energy  and  for  the  right  to 
market  any  such  energy  in  its  natural 
state.  I  believe  it  is  a  viable  alter- 
native for  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  have  great  con- 
cerns over  the  requirement  that  vehi- 
cle fleets  operate  their  vehicles  on  al- 
ternative fuels.  The  goal  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  reduce  the  demand  for  pe- 
troleum b.v  switching  large  numbers  of 
vehicles  to  nonpetroleum  fuels.  Lique- 
fied petroleurn  gas  [LPG]  is  specified  as 
one  of  the  fuels  that  may  be  used,  and 
propane  is  the  LPG  that  seems  lo  be 
best  suited  as  a  vehicle  fuel. 

Propane  is  used  for  residential  and 
commercial  heating.  Petrochemical 
feedstocks  account  for  more  than  per- 
cent of  the  propane  consumed  in  the 
United  State.  Agriculture  is  highly  de- 
pendent on  propane  for  drying  corps, 
heating  greenhouses  and  poultry 
houses,  and  other  uses. 

The  increased  demand  for  propane 
will  most  likely  drive  up  the  prices, 
and  as  we  all  know,  the  costs  will  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer.  With  other 
nonpetroleum-based  alternative  fuels 
more  widely  available,  there  is  no  jus- 
tification for  a  mandated  piogram  that 
will  force  a  rapid  rise  in  demand  for 
propane.  This  will  cause  significant 
economic  injury  to  traditional  markets 
that  lack  an  economically  viable  alter- 
native. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  amendment  which 
will  be  voted  on  today  is  the  Clement- 
Uarton  amendment.  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of  their  bill  and.  of  course,  support 
their  amendment.  Their  amendment  is 
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ci  aub.siitutc  for  the  nuclear  ener»,'i' 
plant  licensinjf  and  relicensinx  provi- 
sions reported  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  Their  lan- 
»?uaKe  contains  lieensinK  reform  provi- 
sions identical  to  those  passed  by  the 
Senate  earlier  this  year.  Rofoi-mint,'  the 
licensing  process  is  perhaps  the  most 
critical  step  to  revitalizing  the  nuclear 
enerRV  option  and  to  reestablishing' 
public  and  investor  confidence  for  ad- 
vanced nuclear  eneru'y  plants  while  at 
the  same  time  enhancln^r  public  par- 
ticipation m  the  licensink'  process.  I 
uri^e  Members  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  the  administration 
strongly  supports  the  enactment  of 
comprehensive  national  energy  legisla- 
tion. It  has  noted  that  certain  provi- 
sions would  not  be  acceptable.  These 
are:  the  imposition  of  new  taxes;  the 
imposition  of  inflexible  and  burden- 
some re^rulator.v  review  procedures: 
provisions  that  would  effectively  pre- 
vent the  construction  and  relicensint? 
of  nuclear  powerplants:  restrictions  on 
oil  and  pas  development  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf;  mandatintr  market 
shares  for  certain  fuels:  and  limiting' 
economic  k'rowth  l)y  mandatintr  tartlets 
and  timetables  for  tjreenhouse  ^as 
emission  levels.  If  these  provisions  are 
included  in  the  bill,  the  Presidents  ad- 
visers would  recommend  a  veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  attain  I  very  reluctantly 
support  this  rule,  but  I  believe  we 
should  pass  it  and  irct  down  to  complct- 
injf  action  on  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dkkikk). 

Mr.  DllKIKK  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican chairman  emeritus  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen)  for 
yielding  me  this  time,  and  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

Clearly.  Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a  con- 
troversial rule.  We  are  not  all  enthused 
about  it.  but  I  have  decided  to  support 
the  rule  after  hours  yesterday  upstairs 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  then  a 
caucus,  a  bipartisan  caucus,  which 
went  into  the  evening. 

We  have  what  for  nn"  is  virtually  an 
unprecedented  situation.  The  commit- 
tees of  jurisdiction  came  with  their 
packages  to  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  we  basically  had  the  responsibility 
to  try  and  fashion  a  structure  whereby 
we  could  have  equal  and  fair  treatment 
of  all  those  committees  here  on  the 
House  floor  Like  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Qiiii,i,i-;N]  I  am  very  op- 
posed to  this  process  of  having  split 
rules  whereby  we  have  one  rule  that  al- 
lows for  part  of  the  general  debate  and 
consideration  of  some  amendments  and 
then  another  I'ule  which  considers 
Other  parts  of  the  bill.  The  reason  I  am 
opposed  to  that.   Mr.   Speaker,   is  that 


vvc  luivc  seen  great  lapsc-i  between  the 
time  for  the  debate,  so  if  a  Member 
wants  to  follow  the  debate,  he  or  she 
has  a  very  difficult  time  doing  that 
with  the  split  rule  procedure. 

So.  I.  too,  will  oppose  this  in  the  fu- 
ture and  hope  that  this  will  not  be  a 
pattern  which  we  will  see  here. 

One  of  the  most  important  amend- 
ments which  we  ate  going  to  consider 
and  one  of  the  thing.i  I  am  plesvsed 
about  in  t.hi.s  rule  is  that  we  are  going 
to  allow  for  <-()nsideration  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Barton-Clement  amend- 
ment, and  that  is  the  measure  which 
will  finally  bring  us  to  a  position  where 
we  will  once  again  allow  the  energy  in- 
dustry in  this  country  to  move  toward 
putting  nuclear  facilities,  nuclear 
power  facilities,  on  line. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  found.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  nuclear  energy  is 
clearl.y  the  cleanest,  safest,  most  cost- 
effective  energy  source  known  to  man, 
and  I  find  it  very  tragic,  that,  when  we 
look  at  France  and  juxtapose  that  to 
the  United  States,  the  licensing  proc- 
ess here  in  the  United  States  takes 
nearly  three  times  the  amount  of  time 
it  does  to  get  a  nuclear  powerplant  on 
line  in  France. 

There  are  many  people  who  have  de- 
cried the  imbalance  of  trade,  and  un- 
fortunately we  got  bad  news  this  morn- 
ing on  the  imbalance  of  trade  So,  when 
we  look  at  the  fact  that  the  Japanese 
are  utilizing  American  technology  to 
get  nuclear  power  facilities  on  line  in 
less  than  ."j  years,  and  due  to  the  in- 
credible burden  which  the  United 
States  Government  has  imposed  on  the 
private  energy  industiy,  we  have  seen 
it  lake  as  much  as  20  years  for  the  li- 
censing and  regulatory  process  to  get  a 
facility  on  line. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that 
consideration  of  that  amendment  is  a 
very  positive  move,  and  I  hop«>  that  we 
are  able  to  proceed  with  this  bill,  get  it 
to  the  Presidents  desk  so  that  we  can 
finally  have  a  coherent  energy  policy, 
and  then,  again,  not  in  the  future  have 
what  are  known  as  split  rules. 

So,  I  urge  support  of  the  rule,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  QiJiLLiiN],  my  friend,  for  yielding 
me  this  time 

D  i;uo 

Mr.  DKRRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only.  I  yield  U  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr   MiLi.Kli]. 

Mr.  MIM.KR  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  while  I  commend  my  (ol- 
leagues  on  the  Rules  Committee,  and 
especially  Chairman  Moaki.ky.  for 
their  yeoman  efforts  to  produce  a  fair 
and  workable  rule.  I  would  like  the 
Rkcokd  to  show  that  I  am  disappointed 
that  the  rule  does  not  provide  for  con- 
sideration of  title  XV  of  the  Interior 
Committee  amendment 

Title  XV  would  have  imposed  soine 
simi)le  proceduri's  on  agencies  and  the 


executive  offices  operating  under  thi 
authority  of  this  act.  While  the  proce 
dures  were  simple,  they  would  have 
gone  a  long  way  to  establishing  open 
ness  and  reestablishing  trust  in  the  op 
eration  of  the  P'ederal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  are  fa- 
miliar, no  doubt,  with  the  so-called 
President's  Council  on  Competitive- 
ness, presided  over  by  Vice  President 
QUAYLK.  And  my  colleagues  are  famil- 
iar with  the  free-wheeling  mandate 
granted  the  Council  by  the  President 
to  basically  inject  it,self  into  important 
environmcnt.al  and  other  significant 
decisions.  The  problem,  of  course,  is 
that  normally  this  kind  of  regulatory 
decisionmaking  is  made  in  the  open, 
under  public  scrutiny  and  with  public 
participation.  We  may  not  like  any 
given  governmental  decision.  but 
thanks  to  regulatory  and  statutory 
protection,  at  least  we  know  generally 
how  tho.se  decisions  were  made. 

The  Council  on  Competitiveness  basi- 
cally slams  the  door  on  open  Govern 
ment.  Important  policy  is  reviewed  and 
influenced  in  the  back  room  with  no 
public  accountability  and  no  revelation 
of  who,  representing  what  interests, 
may  have  been  a  part.v  to  the  Council's 
intervention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  spent 
decades  prying  open  the  processes  of 
Government  because  the  public  de- 
manded it  and  deserved  it.  The  Quayle 
council  ought  not  be  allowed  to  thwart 
these  efforts. 

That  is  why,  Mr  Speaker,  the  Inte- 
rior Committee  adopted  title  XV. 
which  would  have  pulled  back  the 
shades  on  the  operation  of  the  QUcayle 
council  on  rules  and  regulations  issued 
under  this  energy  bill.  The  title  would 
hiive  required  that  the  Council  on  Com- 
petitiveness or  OMB  when  performing 
similar  jj^B£tions — to  make  public  with 
wh«*»T"tt  coH^jnunicated  outside  Gov- 
ernment and  rifet  the  documents  and 
other  communications  it  receivejl  from 
those  sources  on  an.y  given  review.  We 
were  just  asking  for  disclosure  and. 
given  the  significance  of  the  kinds  of 
issues  we  are  going  to  be  dealing  with 
under  this  act.  that  kind  of  disclosure 
is  extremely  important. 

We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  deal 
with  this  issue  in  this  debate,  but  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  to  pur- 
sue this  issue  in  the  future. 

Mr.  QUILLKN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Bakton). 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  afternoon  or  early 
this  evening  we  are  going  to  have  an 
historic  opportunity.  That  opportunity 
is  going  to  be  the  opportunit.v  to  make 
it  in  order  that  at  least  the  option  of 
additional  nuclear  powi.-r  generation  be 
seriousfy  considered  in  this  country. 

In  1989  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
tiii.ssion    adopted    a    rulemaking,    rule- 


making 62,  that  basically  did  away 
with  the  two-step  licensing  proceduic 
wi-  had  used  since  the  early  1950's  to 
1  wnstruct  and  operate  nuclear  power- 
pi, ints.  In  its  place  they  init  iii  a  three- 
l>,irt  plan. 

No.  1.  they  made  it  possible  to  pre- 
select the  site  where  .you  would  build  a 
iiuilt-ar  powciplant.  No.  2,  they  made  it 
111  (M(l(>r  l<j  precertify  the  design  of  the 
realtor  and  the  <M3rnponent  parts  that 
make  up  that  plant. 

.^nd.  No.  3.  they  made  it  in  order  to 
go  to  a  one-step  licensing  process 
where  you  get  the  construction  and  op- 
iiatinu  ptrinit  to  con.struct  and  oper- 
,ttr  til.'  pnwerplant,  but  they  did  this  in 
a   riiiriiiaking.  It  is  not  a  law:  it  is  a 

I  Mli'Dlitklllg. 

That  rulemaking  has  been  challenged 
i:;  I''  'icral  court.  The  district  court  of 
■  i;  ;»  .li.-^  has  upheld  the  challenge  that 
the  lulemaking  was  not  appropriate. 
That  decision  is  now  undei-  appeal  ,it 
the  full  five-judge  level  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Consequently,  the  U.S.  Senate,  in  its 
energy  bill,  put  in  a  one-step  licensing 
amendment  that  was  passed,  and  that 
IS  part  of  the  Senate  energy  bill. 

The  gentleman  fr(jm  Tennessee  |Mi 
Ci.KMKNT]  and  I  have  the  identical  lan- 
guage that  is  in  the  Senate  bill.  That 
language  has  been  made  in  order  by  the 
Rules  Committee  by  an  amendment  as 
a  substitute  for  the  Miller  section  of 
the  energy  bill  that  deals  with  nuclear 
power  licensing. 

I  would  strongly  urge  every  Member 
of  this  House  to  pay  attention  to  that 
deflate.  I  would  strongl.y  urge  every 
Mimibcr  of  this  Hous^  to  vote  for  the 
Barton-Clement  substitute.  It  at  least 
gives  the  option  to  consider  nuclear 
power  again  in  this  country. 

I  would  point  out  that  our  current 
electrical  generation  is  22  percent  gen- 
eri'eri  by  nuclear  powerplants.  We 
i:  .■  110  operating  plants  in  this  coun- 
tiy.  VVc  have  one  plant  that  was  in  op- 
eration for  30  years  and  has  recently 
been  mothballed. 

Around  the  world,  in  Japan.  France. 
West  Germany,  and  Great  Britain, 
those  countries  are  using  American 
te  hnology.  American  contractors,  and 
.Xnierican  equipment  to  build  nuclear 
powerplants.  We  are  the  only  major  in- 
dustrialized Nation  in  the  world  that  is 
not  seriously  considering  a  nuclear  op- 
tion. We  have  an  historic  opportunity 
this  evening  to  revitalize  that  option. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  strongly  urge 
Members  to  vote  for  the  Clement-Bar- 
ton amendment 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  and  45  seconds  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  (ihio  (Mr.  Thaficant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
10  me. 

This  is  a  good  rule,  and  this  is  a  good 
liill.  and  I  am  hoping  that  one  of  my 
amendments  will  be  adopted  in  the  sec- 
ond  stage.   Since    I   do   not   have   very 


much  iinit".  i  will  try  to  answer  a  few 
questions.  Chairman  Derrick  is  hard 
on  the  sheriff  today. 

1  would  like  to  say  that  this  is  a 
great  bill,  because  if  America  is  going 
to  be  truly  fi'ee.  .'Vmeiica  cannot  he 
held  hostage  at  some  point  to  the 
whims  of  political  dictators  and  mon- 
archs  overseas  that  control  our  energ.y. 
We  have  to  develop  a  national  energy 
strategy  to  truly  develop  an  independ- 
ent America  that  can  create  an  econ- 
omy that  will  afford  and  provide  eco- 
nomic mobility  and  opportunity. 

With  that  in  mind.  I  have  several 
provisions  in  this  hill  that  I  think  are 
very  good.  We  had  money  in  here  foi' 
Western  oil  shal(\  and  my  language 
changes  it  to  make  sure  that  Western 
and  Eastern  oil  shale  both  get  the  same 
attention.  There  is  enough  oil  just  in 
Ohio  alone,  trapped  in  shale  rock,  to 
provide  40  years  of  oil  flow  for  .America 
without  a  drop  from  .my  othei  .State  or 
any  other  country.  It  is  close  to  the 
surface.  It  will  create  jobs.  The  cost  of 
oil  shale  is  now  being  reduced  to  less 
than  S30  pci-  barrel.  It  used  to  be  $65  a 
barrel.  It  is  still  higher  than  these 
cheaper  imports,  but  it  is  good  news  for 
-America. 

The  second  point  is  that  we  have 
great  coal  reserves.  Much  of  it  has  a 
pollutant,  and  that  is  sulfur,  so  we  can- 
not sell  11,  We  have  farmers  who  are 
being  paul  not  to  grow  (  I'ops.  I  have 
some  language  in  here  that  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  in  R&l)  to  inves- 
tigate the  potential  of  ( opi'ocessing 
and  blending  farm  crop  distillates. 
probably  ethanol  and  other  grain  de- 
rivatives, with  coal.  It  has  been  proven 
by  Dr.  Savage  of  Ohio  University  that 
this  would  reduce  the  sulfur  emissions 
and  pollutants  in  our  coal.  It  will  make 
our  coal  more  saleable.  It  will  create 
jobs  in  mining.  We  would  utilize  our 
coal,  and  instead  of  paying  our  farmers 
not  to  grow,  wc  would  let  them  grow 
and  let  them  make  a  buck.  That  is  the 
.American  way. 

Finally,  licaliiig  with  fuel  cells  and 
the  new  programs  of  the  future,  we  had 
basically  most  of  the  money  going  to 
one  company.  That  is  a  fine  company, 
but  its  major  emphasis  in  solid  oxide 
fuel  cells  was  in  fact  the  tubular  mode, 
and  we  opened  it  up  to  provide  every 
possible  opportunity  under  fuel  cells. 
including  monolithic  and  planar  fuel 
cells,  to  be  investigated  in  research. 

Finall.v.  I  have  a  little  buy  American 
affiendment  to  the  research  and  devel- 
opment section  which  the  Committee 
on  Science.  Space,  and  Technology  put 
in  under  the  great  leadership  of  Chair- 
man Brown.  I  am  asking  Chairman 
Derrick  and  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  QuiLLEN)  to  consider  the 
buy  American  language  and  the  fraudu- 
lent labeling  language  to  the  entire 
bill,  because  there  is  money  in  this  bill 
for  it.  This  is  good  language  for  the 
bill,  and  it  is  good  procurement  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  move  the  bill  on. 
We  do  not  need  monarchs  and  dictators 


controlling  American  energy  and  pos- 
sibly taking  our  economy  hostage. 

G  i:») 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPF.AKEH  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTV),  Pursuant-  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 459  and  rule  XXIII.  the  Chair  de- 
clares the  House  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  776. 

The  Chair  designates  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Skagg.s)  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
and  requests  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Glickivian]  to  assume  the  chair 
temporaril.v. 

D  1322 

IN  THE  COMMITTKE  OF  THK  WHOLE 

Accordingl.v.  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  776)  to 
provide  for  improved  energy  efficiency, 
with  Mr.  GiJCKMAN  (Chairman  pro  tem- 
pore) in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

'I'he  CHAIHMAN  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant i(j  the  rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as 
read  the  first  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Sharp]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes: the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Moorhkad]  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes:  the  gentleman  from  F'lor- 
ida  (Mr.  Fascell]  will  be  recognized 
for  15  minutes:  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes:  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers]  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes:  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Ci>iNGEH]  will  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes; the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  MiLi.ER]  will  be  recognized  for  15 
minutes:  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Young]  will  be  recognized  for  15 
minutes;  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Brooks]  will  be  recognized  for  15 
minutes:  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  Fish)  will  be  recognized  for 
15  minutes:  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  JONES]  will  be  recognized 
for  15  minutes:  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Davis]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes;  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  ROE]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes;  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  HAMMEHscH.MinT) 
will  be  recognized  for  15  minutes:  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Brown] 
will  be  recognized  for  15  minutes;  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     (Mr. 
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Walkkr)  will  1)0  rerofrnizeti  for  15  min- 
utes; the  K^entli'iTian  from  Illinois  (Mi. 
Ro.sTKNKowsKil  Will  b«'  nM'Ot,'ni/.ed  for 
15  minutes:  iind  tht-  uentU-man  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Akchkk)  will  In-  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  rci-okinizes  the  ijentleman 
from  Indiana  |Mr.  ShakiM 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  surh  time  as  I  may  (^onsume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today,  we  will  debate 
letjialation  that  will  take  ijiant  steps 
toward  easing  this  Nation's  oil  addio 
tion  and  put  us  on  a  firm  course  toward 
a  more  secure  energy  futuie.  Seldom 
does  the  House  consider  a  bill  so  <:om- 
plex.  one  that  touches  so  many  aspects 
of  our  lives. 

After  three  energy  price  shocks  in 
the  last  two  decades,  each  followed  by 
a  recession,  there  is  widespread  aMrree- 
ment  about  the  importance  of  enerjry 
to  our  Nation's  economic  health.  There 
is  also  broad  a^,'reement  on  two  other 
formerly  divisive  principles:  First, 
there  is  an  appropriate  >foal  for  Gov- 
ernment in  enerf,'y  policy,  and  that  role 
Is  somewhere  .letween  the  overly  inter- 
ventionist policies  of  the  1970s  and  the 
laissez  faire  policies  of  1980's.  Second, 
sound  energy  security  policy  can  l)e 
consistent  with  sound  environmental 
policy. 

These  areas  of  agreement  have  helped 
the  Knerify  and  Commerce  Committee 
put   together   an   ener^Jy    bill    that    has 
broad  bipartisan  support.  H.Fl.  776  was 
approved  by  the  committee  by  a  vote  of 
42  to  1.  and  I  thank  my  colleatfues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  their  hard 
work  and  support.  Companion  let,Msla 
tion    in    the    Senate,    which    benefited 
from    the    same    ai^reement    on    prin 
ciples,  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  9-1  to  1 
And  the  l<?Kislative  process  was  started 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  because  the  ad- 
ministration's   national    enertry    strat 
e^y    departed    from    previous    policies 
and  was  based  on  these  general  prin- 
ciples.   In   recent  weeks  several   other 
committees    have   also    acted    and    the 
floor   manatrers    for    those    committees 
will  speak  to  their  additions. 

During'  the  next  couple  of  days,  we 
will  disak'i'ee  about  some  specific  ele- 
ments of  the  bill.  As  is  often  the  case 
in  the  legislative  process,  most  of  our 
time,  and  most  of  the  media's  atten 
tion.  will  be  devoted  to  the  areas  where 
we  disagree.  I  therefore  think  it  is 
worth  noting  at  the  outset  how  wide- 
spread the  consensus  is  that  underlies 
this  bill. 

This  con.sensus  was  the  result  of  over 
a  .year's  work,  including  "27  days  of 
hearings  and  9  tiays  of  maikups  in  the 
subcommittee.  With  broad,  bipartisan 
participation,  we  struggled  with  and 
worked  out  many  contentious  prob- 
lems. The  full  Knergy  and  Commerce 
Clommittee  n^solved  some  additional 
problems.  As  a  result,  some  very  sig- 
nificant provisions  are  not  in  dispute 
today,  including  the  strongest  energy 
efficiency    provisions    ever,    the    most 


significant  rewrite  of  electricity  laws 
since  the  1930's.  and  a  broad  array  of 
incentives  to  substitute  alternative  do- 
mestic fuels  for  gasoline  made  from 
impoited  oil 

There  will  be  t'ontention  today  over 
several  amendments,  but  do  not  be 
misled  this  bill  is  the  most  important 
energy  legislation  we  have  considered 
in  almost  15  years,  and  most  of  it  has 
near  unanimous  support. 

Why  are  we  bringing  this  energy  bill 
before  the  Hou.se?  After  all.  we  won  the 
gulf  war.  Gasoline  prices  are  extremely 
low  in  fact,  gas  costs  less  right  now 
than  t)ottled  water. 

But  in  fact,  the  Nation  is  inexorably 
becoming  more  dep«^ndent  on  imported 
oil.  If  we  don't  stop  our  slide  back  into 
dependency,  we  expect  to  import  70 
percent  of  our  oil.  our  primary  energy 
supply,  by  the  year  2000  Increasing 
percentages  will  come  from  the  Middle 
Kast.  where  Saddam  Hussein  is  still  in 
power.  Iran  is  rearming,  Arab-Israeli 
relations  remain  tense,  political  and 
religious  disputes  abound,  and  poor, 
populous  nations  exist  side-by-sifli» 
with  some  of  the  richest  in  the  world 
In  these  circumstances,  can  we  afford 
to  be  complacent? 

There's  no  need  to  tell  my  colleagues 
what  we  face  if  another  oil  price  .shock 
occure.  Last  year's  invasion  of  Kuwait, 
the  embargo  of  Kuwaiti  and  Iraqi  oil. 
and  fear  of  a  wider  war  caused  oil 
prices  to  double  within  2  inonths.  In 
part  because  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  was  too  small,  the  President  re- 
fused to  sell  oil  to  limit  the  price 
shock.  The  cost  to  the  U.S.  economy 
was  $200  billion,  helping  to  push  us  into 
the  current  recession.  Over  1  million 
Americans  lost  jobs  as  a  result. 

We  can  never  hope  to  be  free  of  im- 
ported energy  supplies.  But  we  can  sub- 
stantially reduce  our  dependency,  re- 
duce the  risk  to  our  economy,  reduce 
the  deficit,  protect  consumers,  and 
begin  to  control  our  own  energy  future. 

That  is  what  H.R.  776  promises. 

If  fully  funded  and  implemented.  H.R. 
776  will  reduce  oil  imports  l>y  nearly  3 
million  barrels  per  day  by  the  year 
2010.  save  the  eciuivalent  of  another  2 
million  barrels  per  day  in  electricity 
and  other  fuels,  and  cut  significantly 
the  energ.v-related  emissions  of  carbon 
dioxide    the  chief  greenhouse  gas. 

Before  I  discuss  individual  provisions 
of  the  bill.  I  want  to  note  some  over- 
anthing  themes  that,  run  through  the 
hill  One  is  the  commitment  to  reduc- 
ing our  vulnerability  to  the  economic 
devastation  of  oil  price  shocks.  In  the 
long  tei'm  that  means  reducing  demand 
and  developing  domestic  alternatives 
to  imported  oil.  In  the  short  run  it 
means  filling  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  and  making  it  more  usable. 

A  seconil  theme  is  the  use  of  the  mar- 
ket both  to  advance  our  energy  secu- 
rity goals  and  also  t<i  protect  consum- 
ers In  the  alternative  luels  section,  for 
example,  we  do  not  try  to  pick  the  fuel 
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that  will  be  used;  we  leave  it  up  to  the 
market.  There  are  mandates  and  a 
strong  Government  role  to  ensure  that 
we  move  away  from  imported  petro- 
leum, but  we  allow  the  market  to 
choose  what  portion  of  the  replacement 
fuels  01'  vehicles  will  be  natural  gas, 
ethanol.  methanol,  propane,  or  other 
fuels.  In  the  electricity  section  we  rely 
increasingly  on  competition  and  mar- 
ket forces  to  bring  consumers  the  best 
deal  while  continuing  to  rely  on  regu- 
lation where  natural  monopolies  exist. 

Another  theme  is  the  assignment  of 
costs  to  the  user  of  a  fuel  rather  than 
to  all  taxpayers.  Economists  call  this 
internalizing  externalities;  we  more 
often  refer  to  user  fees  or  polluter 
pays.  In  the  tradition  of  the  NRC. 
FERC.  and  pipeline  safety  user  fees 
prcviousl.y  passed  by  the  Congress,  we 
establish  an  oil  set-aside — the  eco- 
nomic equivalent  of  a  user  fefr  -to 
allow  oil  u.sers  to  pay  for  filling  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  We  also 
require  nuclear  utilities  rather  than  all 
taxpayers  to  pay  for  the  commercial 
share  of  the  cleanup  of  uranium  enrich- 
ment facilities. 

A  fourth  theme  is  taking  the  long 
view.  Solar  and  biomass  will  not  re- 
place large  amounts  of  electricity  gen- 
eration in  the  1990's.  but  we  establish 
some  joint  ventures  and  incentives 
that  can  position  renewables  to  make 
significant  contributions  to  our  energy 
supply  in  the  21st  century.  Likewise, 
electric  vehicle  programs,  efficiency 
incentives  for  buildings,  clean  coal 
technology  demonstrations,  and  utility 
least  cost  planning  requirements  are 
incluried  for  their  long-term  benefits  as 
well  as  their  immediate  contributions. 

A  fifth  theme  is  a  commitment  to  en- 
vironment.al  improvement  in  the  con- 
text of  energy  security.  This  is  most 
obviously  demonstrated  in  the  titles  on 
energy  efficiency,  renewables.  and  al- 
ternative fuels.  But  it  is  also  evident  in 
the  focus  on  using  coal  cleanly,  ensur- 
ing funding  for  cleanup  of  uranium  en- 
richment facilities,  and  building  new 
natural  gas  pipelines.  And  although 
theie  is  an  important  greenhouse 
warming  title  involving  voluntary  re- 
ductions, the  largest  immediate  reduc- 
tions in  greenhouse  gases  will  occur  as 
a  result  of  the  various  policies 
throughout  the  bill. 

The  centerpiece  of  H.R.  776  is  energy 
efficiency.  According  to  the  interim  re- 
port of  the  President's  national  energy 
strategy,  following  months  of  hearings, 
"the  single  loudest  message,  from  the 
American  people,  was  to  incrense  en- 
ergy efficiency  in  every  sector."  Yet 
the  single  loudest  criticism  of  the 
President's  proposal  was  its  inadequate 
focus  on  the  more  efficient  use  of  en- 
ergy resources. 

H.R.  776  promotes  energy  efficiency 
in  five  major  ways,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  our  minority  worked  closely  with 
us  in  developing  these  initiatives.  They 
include:  First,  Improving  the  efficiency 
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(it  liuihtiiik'.'^.  si-< ond.  ri'iiuiriiik'  the  Fcii- 
ei"al  Government  tu  use  (■ncrt;,\-  nioif 
efficiently;  third,  cm ouiamnt,'  puhin; 
utilities  to  reduce  demand  for  encr^'y: 
fourth,  establishing  niinimuni  effi- 
ciency standards  for  lights,  electric 
motors.  showerheads,  commercial 
heating  and  cooling  equipment;  and 
fifth,  improving  industrial  energy  effi- 
ciency. 

The  bill  also  contains  signifn  ant  new 
support  for  renewable  energy,  whlcii 
>  .tn  be  a  major  contributor  to  our  long- 
'riin  energy  future.  The  bill  promotes 
tiiiih.  I  he  domestic  dcnionsti-ation  and 
ii.--e.  .iiid  ihe  export,  of  these  solar,  gco- 
iheinial.  wind,  and  bioma.s.s  tech 
iiMiogies  1  am  particularly  pleased  that 
the  Ways  and  Mcan.s  Committee  green 
package  coniplcnieiits  and  completes 
the  pacl<age  p,isse(l  hy  the  Energy  and 
("oinnieK  e  ConiiTiitlee.  Their  proposal 
includes  production  and  investment 
',ix  credits  for  itniewahlcs  and  several 
conservation  incentives,  'i'ogelher  all 
these  provisions  make  a  strong  start 
toward  ensuring  that  renewable  tech- 
nologies will  provide  a  large  share  of 
Diii'  energy  in  the  next  century. 

Replacing  gasoline  with  alternative 
iuels  such  as  natural  gas.  electricity, 
methanol,  ethanol.  and  propane  is  the 
portion  of  the  bill  that  will  take  the 
biggest  bite  out  of  oil  imports.  With  a 
'  1  Mihiii.ii  n)n  of  incentives  and  man- 
date.s.  the  bill  aims  to  replace  10  per- 
cent of  gasoline  with  alternatives  by 
the  year  2000.  and  30  percent  by  2010.  If 
these  measures  are  not  on  a  path  hy 
1998  that  will  achieve  these  goals,  the 
.Secretary  of  Energy  must  undertake  a 
i;ilemaking  on  additional  private  fleet 
ii-<juii  enicnts. 

These  nieai-surc's  will  help  us  strike  at 
our  Nation's  largest  oil  problem  area: 
The  nearly  200  million  cars  and  trucks 
on  U.S.  highways  that  each  day 
consume  a  volume  of  fuel  equivalent  to 
all  our  oil  imports,  or  about  one-sev- 
enth of  the  entire  world's  oil  supply. 
The  provisions  will  encourage  develop- 
ment of  all  alternative  fuels  and  build 
on  the  transition  to  clean  fuels  begun 
with  passage  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
amendments  in  1990.  We  attempt  to  be 
fuel  neutral,  giving  all  alternatives  an 
equal  chance  to  win  acceptance  in  the 
marketplace. 

These  provisions  will  require  that  al- 
ternative fuel  providers — such  as  utili- 
lies,  pipelines,  and  producers-  buy  and 
use  alternative  fueled  vehicles  in  their 
own  businesses.  They  require  that  Fed- 
e-ral  fleets  purchase  alternative-fueled 
vehicles  starting  at  10  percent  of  new 
vehicles  in  1993  and  increasing  to  50 
percent  in  1998.  They  provide  for  a  com- 
mercial demonstiation  program  for 
ele(jtric  vehicles  and  infrastructure. 
And  they  include  inany  other  incen- 
tives and  programs  such  as  a  school 
l3us  and  urban  bus  program,  local  and 
State  incentives,  fueling  facility  incen- 
tives, and  a  low-interest  loan  program 
for  small  business  fleets. 


Tile  luo.si  important  feature  of  tlie 
lull  111  term.s  of  energy  emergencies-  if 
fact  the  only  element  that  can  help 
life  vent  OPEC-induced  price  shocks  and 
rei'essions  is  tht^  strategic  petroleuni 
reserve.  The  .SPR  is  a  stockpile  of  oil 
that  the  Government  (an  sell  to  meet 
consunier  needs  during  an  energy  emer- 
gency. 

The  bill  will  lill  .SPH  nioiv  lapidly. 
seeking  to  achieve  the  1  tuUion  barrel 
reserve  that  Congress  mandated  in 
1990.  It  will  also  give  the  President  ex- 
plii;it  authority  to  use  this  oil  to  pre- 
vent severe  econunih  harm  duiin^'  ihe 
next  crisis. 

It  puts  the  reserve  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go  basis  by  establishing  a  back-up  oil 
set-aside  requirement  for  importers 
and  refiners.  .A.side  from  its  major  ben- 
efits to  energy  security,  this  provision 
will  reduce  the  deficit  by  $1.5  billion 
ovei'  the  next  5  years,  according  to  the 
CHo 

Oil  prices  doubled  liuring  tiie  emt'ar- 
go  m  1990.  leading  to  a  loss  of  $200  bil- 
lion in  GNP  and  a  million  jobs.  Using 
SPR  cannot  prevent  oil  suppl.v  disrup- 
tion, but  it  can  discourage  them,  and  it 
can  blunt  price  increase.  It  is  a  cheap 
insurance  policy  against  the  most  po- 
tent cause  of  recession. 

So  what  is  the  debate  about? 

Although  there  has  alway.s  been 
strong  bipartisan  support  in  Congress 
for  the  SPR.  money  is  getting  harder 
and  harder  to  cumc  by.  Tlie  aiiinini.-^ 
tration  pays  lip  service  to  the  SPR.  but 
actions  speak  louder  than  words.  They 
refuse  to  spend  previously  appropriated 
funds  to  buy  oil.  They  have  .sought  no 
appropriations  foi-  oil  this  .year,  and 
have  even  transferred  some  money  out 
of  the  SPR  account.  They  have  failed 
to  negotiate  an  oil-leasing  arrange- 
ment with  an  exporting  country.  They 
refuse  to  accept  oil  in  payment  of  the 
Saudi  war  debt.  So  H.R.  776  includes  an 
alternative  way  to  fill  the  SPR. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  oil  industry 
set-aside.  Importers  of  oil  and  oil  i-efin- 
ers  must  set  aside  1  percent  of  their  oil 
for  the  SPR.  They  retain  title  to  the 
oil  and  will  get  any  profits  that  come 
from  its  sale.  For  administrative  sim- 
plicit.v,  they  can  a)so  send  cash  in  lieu 
of  oil,  letting  the  Department  of  En- 
erg.y  purchase  the  oil  for  them. 

The  oil  industry  is  lobbying  hard 
against  this  provision,  saying  it  will 
c:ost  billions.  Of  course,  hundreds  of 
millions  of  barrels  of  oil  will  cost  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  But  if  they  don't  pay. 
the  taxpayers  will.  The  companies  are 
free  to  try  to  pass  the  cost -about  a 
half-cent  a  gallon-  on  to  oil  consum- 
ers. And  the  companies  will  receive  the 
proceeds  when  the  oil  is  sold.  This  ap- 
proach has  been  endorsed,  among  oth- 
ers, by  several  environmental  groups, 
by  the  American  Jewish  Congress,  by 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus,  by  the 
Community  Action  Foundation,  and 
many  others.  Although  the  oil  industry 
is  accurate   in  saying  the  proposal   is 


opposed  hy  the  oil  industry,  these  en- 
dorsements belle  the  claim  that  it  is 
anticonsumer. 

.Alt hough  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  approved  this  provision  by 
a  voice  vote,  a  coalition  led  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  oil  industry  voted 
in  the  Wa.ys  and  Means  Committee  to 
strike  it  from  Chairman  Ro.stk.nkow- 
sKi's  recommendation.  I  believe  that 
everyone  who  spoke  against  our  pro- 
posal spoke  in  favor  of  filling  the  SPR. 
Rut.  significantly,  they  offer  no  alter- 
native. We  have  structured  our  pro- 
po.sal  so  that  any  alternative  that  fills 
the  SPR  at  a  rate  of  l.W.OOO  barrels  j-mt 
day  will  preempt  the  set-aside.  But  if 
nothing  else  works,  if  the  SPR  is  not 
otherwise  going  to  be  filled,  the  set- 
aside  will  be  in  effect. 

A  motion  to  strike  this  provision  will 
be  offered  again  during  our  consider- 
ation of  the  bill.  I  ui'ge  my  colleagues 
not  to  give  in  to  oil  industry  pressure. 
If  you  support  the  SPR.  support  this 
provision.  W'hen  the  next  oil  crisis 
comes,  this  is  the  single  vote  your  con- 
stituents will  look  to  in  order  to  deter- 
mine what  you  did  to  protect  them. 

Your  vote  on  SPR  will  also  be  an  im- 
portant vote  on  the  deficit.  As  Budget 
Committee  Chairman  Lkon  Panetta 
recently  wrote  to  all  of  us.  if  you  arc 
concerned  about  the  budget  deficit,  you 
should  oppose  the  oil  industry's  effort 
to  strike  this  provision.  Next  month  we 
will  vote  on  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  require  a  balanced  budget  in  a 
few  years:  here  is  an  opportunity  to  re- 
duce the  deficit  by  $1.5  billion  now. 

H.R.  776  takes  on  another  tough  fis- 
cal issue  in  refonning  the  uranium  en- 
richinent  program  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  [DOE].  The  uranium  enrich- 
ment provisions  are  a  fair  share  pro- 
posal that  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Nation.il  Taxpayers  Union,  uranium 
producers.  environmentalists.  and 
labor.  They  will  also  reduce  taxpayer 
outlays  by  about  $150  million  per  year 
for  15  years,  for  a  total  of  over  $2  bil- 
lion. 

In  the  past,  DOK  provided  fuel  to 
Government  and  civilian  nuclear  pow- 
erplants.  Although  DOE  was  required 
by  law  to  recover  the  cost  of  providing 
this  service,  it  lost  billions  of  dollars 
by  charging  below  market  prices.  Gov- 
ernment estimates  of  unrecovered 
costs  range  from  $3  billion  according  to 
DOE  to  over  $11  billion  according  to 
the  GAG. 

In  addition.  DOP^  faces  another  $20 
billion  in  environmental  costs  when 
these  old  fuel  plants  are  shut  down  and 
cleaned  up.  The  President  has  proposed 
a  cleanup  fee  in  his  fiscal  year  1993 
budget,  assessing  nuclear  utilities  half 
the  cleanup  costs. 

Plainly,  it  is  now  time  to  get  DOE 
out  of  the  nuclear  fuel  business.  The 
bill  docs  this  by  establishing  a  more 
businesslike  Government  corporation 
which  could  eventually  be  privatized. 
Proceeds  from  the  corporation  would 
go  to  the  Treasury. 
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1:.  .uldition,  H.R.  776  sets  up  a  15-.vear 
cleanup  fund  for  the  decontamination 
and  decommissioning  of  current  DOE 
fuel  plants  The  Government  and  utili- 
ties would  pay  into  the  fund  in  propor- 
tion to  their  past  use  of  the  facilities. 
The  utilities'  share  would  he  collected 
throutrh  a  special  annual  assessment. 

This  proposal  is  a  compromise  pro- 
posal (liffeient  than  the  one  that 
passed  the  Enerjry  and  Commene  and 
Interior  Committees.  It  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  President's  own  proposal, 
and  it  Incorporates  an  overall  $2.5  bil- 
lion cap.  indexed  to  inflation,  on  the 
utilities'  share  of  the  cost.s.  This  is  a 
variation  of  the  cap  proposed  by  Mr. 
Ko.sTMAYKK  in  the  Knortjy  and  Interior 
Committees  and  adopted  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

If  the  corporation  succeeds,  it  will 
pa.y  the  costs.  However,  if  it  fails,  this 
bill  would  provide  safeguards  that  the 
taxpayer  will  not  jjet  stuck  with  the 
considerable  costs  of  decontamination 
and  decommissionint?  at  these  fuel 
plants. 

H.R.  776  will  also  introduce  sweeping' 
chanties  to  the  electricity  industry,  in- 
creasing' competition  amonjf  suppli<!rs 
and  thereby  lowering:  prices  to  consum- 
ers. It  is  worth  notintr  that  this  provi- 
sion, which  amends  two  fundamental 
New  Deal  era  statutes  and  had  been  ex- 
pected to  be  very  crontroversial.  passed 
the  Rneixy  and  Commerce  Committee 
handily  and  has  taken  on  the  character 
of  a  consensus  item  as  the  l)ill  moved 
to  the  floor. 

First  the  bill  reforms  the  Public  Util- 
ity Holding  Compiin.v  Act  of  193.5 
(PUHCAj  to  ptM-mit  independent  power 
generators  to  produce  electricity  for 
sale  to  utilities.  PIJHCA  very  success- 
fully stemmed  abuses  that  had  been 
rampant  in  the  utility  industry.  How- 
ever-, it  has  become  clear  that  the  act 
is  limiting  the  growth  of  competition 
in  electricity  generation  that  would 
give  utilities  more  options  for  meeting 
the  demand  for  power  and  give  consum- 
ers more  protection.  This  bill  combines 
a  tightly  drawn  exemption  of  independ 
ent  power  producers  from  PUHCA  with 
a  variety  of  protections  against  the  ex- 
ercise of  monopoly  power  by  utilities. 

Second,  the  bill  amends  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  ensure  that  indeijendent 
power  producers  can  get  t.heir  product 
to  market.  The  bill  strengthens 
FF.RC's  authority  to  order  utilities  to 
transmit  electricity  on  a  nondiscrim- 
inatory basis,  providing  fairly  priced 
service  to  those  seeking  service  and 
fair  compensation  to  those  providing 
the  service.  Many  utilities  already 
have  found  it  profitable  to  provide 
transmission  servi(u>  on  an  open  access 
basis,  and  this  new  authorit.y  should 
spur  even  greater  ('ompliance  with  the 
Federal  Power  Acts  briginal 
atitidi.scri minatory  intent. 

H  R.  776  al.so  contains  the  first  major 
legislative  action  specilically  aimed  at 
curbing  energy-ri.'lalcd  irmissions  that 
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contribute  to  global  warming.  Recent 
news  stories  have  focused  on  the  nego- 
tiations on  an  international  agree- 
ment, but  this  bill  takes  several  steps 
to  get  us  ahead  of  the  curve.  It.  is  based 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  that  the  United 
States  should  take  no-cost  and  low- 
cost  actions  now  to  reduce  emissions  of 
greenhouse  ga.ses  while  deferring  more 
expensive  steps  until  better  informa- 
tion is  availal)le. 

In  the  areas  of  energy  efficiency,  en- 
couragement of  natural  gas  use.  alter- 
native fuels,  the  export  of  clean  coal 
technologies,  renewable  energy  use.  re- 
covery of  coal  seam  methane,  and  in 
the  establishment  of  an  accounting 
system  to  allow  industries  to  keep 
track  of  greenhouse  gas  reductions  for 
credit  against  any  future  regulatory 
program,  we  make  a  good  start  on  this 
problem. 

H.R.  776  also  eni:ourages  the  use  of 
clean,  domestic  natural  gas  by  stream- 
lining pip«iline  construction;  it  pro- 
motes the  transfer  of  U.S.  clean  coal 
technology  abroad,  characterization  of 
a  potential  safe  nuclear  waste  disposal 
site,  and  more. 

The  bill  doesn't  solve  the  energy 
problem.  Neither  the  President,  nor  the 
Congress,  nor  the  public  is  willing  to 
support  the  massive  energy  lax  in- 
creases, subsidies.  regulations,  or 
clianges  in  lifestyle  that  would  be  nec- 
essary to  dramatically  reduce  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  below  toda.y's 
level  of  15  percent. 

But  our  inability  to  cut  oil  imports 
should  not.  prevent  us  from  taking 
steps  to  halt  their  expected  increase  to 
70  peicent  or  more,  and  the  inclusion  of 
ex(;lusion  of  debate  about  controversial 
provisions  shoulil  not  stop  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

The  House  should  pass  this  energy 
hill. 

D  yxv\ 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Gi.iCKMAN),  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  LKNTj. 

Mr.  LKNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  ma.y  consume. 

Mr  Chaiman.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R  776.  th.e  Comprehensive  National 
Energy  Policy  Act.  I  want  to  commend 
the  leadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  |Mr.  Shaki'I.  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power, 
and  the  ranking  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  MOOH- 
HKAD).  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Power,  for  their  li-adership.  as  well 
;is  the  distinguished  chairm.in  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Dincki,!.!,  for  their  lead- 
ership in  biitiging  this  measure  to  the 
floor  and  giving  us  this  opportunity, 
after  many  years,  to  act  on  a  com- 
prehensive national  eiKM'gy  bill. 

Mr  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'.' 


.Mr  LENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr  SHARP  Mr  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  praise  the  efforts  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  as  the  senior 
Republican  on  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce.  He  vigorously 
worked  with  us.  His  staff  did  We  tried 
to  work  across  the  aisle  here,  and  I  be 
lieve  we  did  on  90  percent  of  what  came 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

We  had  ver.y  strong  agreement.  It 
would  not  have  been  that  wjvy  without 
his  efforts  and  certainly  the  efforts  of 
the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr. 

MOOHHKAUJ. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks.  I  would 
remind  everyone  in  the  gallery  and  in 
the  Chamber  that  the  bill  came  out  of 
our  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce on  a  bipartisan  vote  of  42  to  1. 
That  is  how  well-received  this  legisla- 
tion was  in  its  original  form. 

Hack  in  .July  1989.  President  Bush 
had  the  vision  to  bring  energy  issues  to 
th»;  forefront  by  instructing  his  admin- 
istration to  develop  a  national  energy 
strategy.  I  am.  therefore,  pleased  that 
we  are  tsiking  this  next  step  toward  im- 
plementing the  President's  energy 
strategy  and  improving  America's  en- 
erg.v  securit.y. 

I  am  very  proud,  frankly,  of  the  role 
House  Republicans  did  play  in  develop- 
ing this  important  piece  of  legislation. 
House  Republicans  took  the  lead  in  the 
energy  area  when  we  developed  an  en- 
erg,y  plan  and  introduced  it  as  H.R.  5735 
in  September  1990. 
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Although  there  was  not  enough  time 
remaining  in  that  session  to  complete 
action  on  Ihi't  bill,  a  Republican  en- 
ergy task  force  was  created  to  craft  a 
bill  for  this  .session.  The  result  of  that 
work  was  H.R.  1543,  much  of  which  was 
incorporated  into  H.R.  776  when  it  was 
approved  last  October  by  the  Energy 
and  Power  Subcommittee. 

The  need  to  act  now  on  a  sound  en- 
ergy policy  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
It  is  presently  estimated  that  by  the 
year  2010  we  will  produce  7.8  million 
barrels  of  oil  per  day.  while  consuming 
22.6  million  barrels.  This  means  that 
we  could  be  dependent  on  imported  oil 
for  almost  three-quarters  of  the  oil 
that  we  consume  in  the  next  20  .years. 
The  economic  and  geopolitical  implica- 
tions of  that  forecast  are  staggering. 

In  developing  this  legislation  our 
goal  has  been  constant:  To  develop  a 
comprehensive  energy  policy  which 
balances  production  and  conservation. 
I  believe  this  bill  does  that.  It  encour- 
ages more  efficient  energy  use.  renew- 
able energy  and  natural  gas.  alter- 
native fuels  and  clean  coal.  It  also 
greatly  reduces  regulatory  barriers  and 
incsreases  competition  in  the  power 
generation  markets.  These  are  all  posi- 
tive steps  to  increasing  our  energy  se- 
curity. 


.-^n  whether  we  be  Republican  or 
Democrat,  we  Americans  share  a  com- 
mon interest  in  a  sound  energy  policy. 
A  sound  energy  polic.v  is  a  crucial  part 
of  a  sound  economy,  and  I  think  most 
of  us  in  this  Chamber  recognize  that. 
Our  current  economic  situation  makes 
it  impossibl(>  to  leave  our  economy 
hostage  to  future  political  develop- 
ments in  overseas  markets.  During  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm  we  once  again 
saw  the  strategic  im{X)rtance  of  oil  and 
America's  dependence  on  the  continued 
flow  of  oil.  A  sound  energy  policy  will 
prevent  future  armed  conflict  and  peri- 
odic economic  shocks  due  to  energy 
disruptions. 

Finally,  I  want  to  alert  m.v  col- 
leagues to  a  number  of  amendments 
which  could  undermine  this  impor- 
tance piece  of  legislation.  There  will  be 
an  amendment  that  has  been  incor- 
porated as  original  text  of  the  bill,  that 
would  stop  almost  all  offshore  drilling. 
There  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  which 
would  make  it  even  more  difficult  for 
the  licensing  of  an  American  nuclear 
plant,  despite  the  fact  that  nuclear 
power  is  responsible  for  the  generation 
of  some  20  percent  of  all  of  our  elec- 
tricity. And  there  are  a  number  of 
amendments  that,  as  they  come  up.  I 
will  a.sk  my  colleagues  to  support  be- 
cause they  further  promote  the  sound 
energ.y  polic.v  which  we  hopefull.v  will 
be  enacting  toda.v  and  tomorrow. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
that  my  colleagues  support  H.R.  776. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  McMiLLKNj.  an  integral  play- 
er in  this  legislation  on  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  776. 
the  National  Energy  Policy  Act.  I  com- 
mend the  subcommittee  chairman.  Mr. 
.SiiAKP  for  his  skill  and  dedication  in 
putting  togethei'  this  carefully  crafted 
piece  of  legislation,  and  also  m.v  com- 
mendations to  Mr.  DiNGKLL  for  his  role 
in  rapidly  moving  this  bill  and  guiding 
it  through  the  rules  process. 

It  has  been  over  a  .year  since  the  gulf 
war.  This  event  brought  the  energy 
issue  to  the  forefront  of  the  American 
consciousness.  And  yet.  only  slightly 
over  a  year  later.  I  hear  criticism  that 
the  American  people  are  no  longer 
aware  of  the  energy  problems  this  Na- 
tion faces,  and  that  there  is  no  will  to 
take  comprehensive  action  to  get  out 
of  the  energy  rut  we  are  stuck  in. 

I  disagree.  I  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  understand  the  links  that 
exist  between  energ.y  and  national  se- 
curity today  more  t.han  ever. 

The  people  also  understand  gim- 
micks. They  know  that  quick  fix  solu- 
tions, like  that  proposed  b.v  the  Presi- 
dent to  increase  domestic  oil  produc- 
tion by  drilling  in  environmentally 
sensitive  areas,  are  not  real,  long-term 
solutions. 

The  bill  that  is  before  us  today  is  a 
balanced  approach  for  creating  an  im- 


proved energy  strateg.y  which  will  steer 
the  Nation  in  a  new  direction  toward 
a  secure  and  environmentally  sound 
energy  future. 

The  foundation  of  H.R.  776  is  con- 
servation and  diversification.  We  need 
to  conserve  our  natural  resources 
through  increased  efficiency  and  we 
need  to  protect  our  national  security 
by  diversifying  the  fuel  sources  we  are 
dependent  upon. 

There  will  be  the  critics  who  say  that 
this  legislation  is  no  good  because  it  is 
lacking  one  provision  or  another.  To 
them  I  say.  rather  than  highlighting 
what  this  bill  does  not  accomplish, 
let's  take  a  hard  look  at  how  far  this 
legislation  will  take  us  from  where  wo 
are  today. 

Currently,  we  are  still  importing 
over  half  of  the  oil  that  we  consume  in 
this  country,  much  of  which  comes 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  region.  We  are 
still  relying  on  the  same  fuel  sources 
alternative  fuels  and  renewable  energy 
sources  have  not  become  a  serious  com- 
ponent of  our  energy  mix.  The  legisla- 
tion before  us  toda.v  will  change  this. 

H.R.  776  makes  major  gains  in  energ.y 
efficienc.v.  saving  millions  of  barrels  of 
oil  per  day. 

The  alternative  fuel  provisions  in  the 
bill  will  create  new  markets  for  alter- 
natives to  oil. 

H.R.  776  streamlines  and  simplifies 
the  construction  and  regulation  of  new 
gas  pipelines,  making  this  clean-burn- 
ing fuel  more  accessible  to  consumers. 

Finall.v.  this  legislation  reforms  the 
electricity  industry  increasing  com- 
petition in  the  power  generation  mar- 
ket. At  the  same  time,  the  bill  .seeks  to 
create  greater  access  to  transmission 
services  for  new  power  sources.  This  in- 
creased access  is  balanced  with  the 
need  to  protect  utility  consumers  who 
have  subsidized  the  building  of  trans- 
mission systems. 

The  electricity  title  of  H.R.  776  is 
perhaps  the  most  sweeping  change  that 
is  made  in  the  bill.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  it  is  so  very  important  that  native 
load  customers  be  protected.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  conference  committee 
will  continue  to  make  this  a  top  prior- 
ity as  they  work  to  mesh  this  bill  with 
the  Senate  version. 

My  time  is  limited,  so  I  cannot  go 
into  all  the  good  things  that  are  a  part 
of  this  legislation.  I  will  summarize  by 
sa.ying  that  this  is  a  comprehensive 
bill,  which  stands  on  its  own  merits. 
H.R.  776  is  a  bill  that  I  am  pleased  to  be 
associated  with,  and  one  that  this  Con- 
gress can  take  pride  in  passing. 

While  there  is  going  to  be  honest  de- 
bate today  about  what  the  new  ejiergy 
direction  for  this  country  should  be,  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  one  point  of  agree- 
ment will  be  that  the  current  policy 
must  change.  We  have  tried  the  energy 
policy  of  increased  production  and 
cheap  oil,  and  it  has  lead  us  to  war  and 
has  subjugated  us  to  the  unstable  polit- 
ical winds  of  far-off  nations. 
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H.R.  776  la.vs  out  a  solid,  balanced, 
energy  plan  for  this  country.  It  is  the 
product  of  hours  of  labor  and  the  syn- 
thesis of  many  differing  points  of  view. 
Support  H.R.  776  and  show  the  Amer- 
ican people  t,hat  we  do  learn  from  the 
past  and  that  we  are  committed  to  a 
better  future. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  MooRHEADl.  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Power. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
first  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Power,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 
Phii.  Sharp,  for  the  marvelous  job  he 
has  done  on  this  legislation,  as  well  as 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Norman 
Lk.nt.  and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, John  Dingell.  all  of  whom  have 
been  ver.y  heavily  involved  as  this  bill 
has  progressed. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlcm.in  vicKi'.' 

Mr.  MOOHHHAI)  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
more  than  reciprocate  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California.  His  role  in  this 
has  been  critical,  especially  in  achiev- 
ing the  effective  conservation  effi- 
cienc,v  provision,  and  especially  the 
historic  changes  in  the  electricity  sec- 
tion of  the  law.  He  has  pla.yed  a  vital 
role,  and  I  really  appreciate  his  strong 
work  in  the  committee  and  his  co- 
operation. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
.several  years  now  many  of  us  have 
been  activel.v  working  towards  a  con- 
structive and  comprehensive  National 
Energy  Policy  Act.  Unfortunately,  it 
did  not  seem  to  move  very  rapidly 
through  the  Congress  until  early  last 
year  when  six  of  us  were  called  to  the 
White  House.  Senators  John.ston  and 
Wkllstonk  from  the  Senate,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell], 
the  chairman  of  our  Com.nittee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Sharp],  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Power,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Lent],  and  myself. 

At  that  time  we  discussed  the  ele- 
ments that  should  go  into  a  Com- 
prehensive National  Energy  Policy 
Act.  and  as  a  result,  a  few  weeks  later 
a  piece  of  legislation  was  introduced 
that  we  have  worked  on  in  the  months 
since  that  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  m.v  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  776.  the 
Comprehensive  National  Energy  Policy 

Act. 

I  believe  all  Americans  will  benefit 
from  the  sound  energ.y  policies  em- 
bodied in  this  bill.  This  bill  will  create 
jobs,  fuel  economic  growth,  further  re- 
duce harmful  emissions,  encourage 
greater  use  of  domestic  energy  sources 
and,  importantly,  reduce  our  dangerous 
dependence  on  foreign  oil. 
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Importantly,  this  bill  will  mean  that 
we  will  import  less  oil  in  the  future. 
because  the  bill  will  help  us  shift  our 
reliance  away  from  oil  to  other  fuels, 
particularly  those  produced  here  at 
home.  For  example,  our  use  of  renew- 
able energy  sources,  such  as  solar, 
wind,  biomass.  and  ^eothermal  energy, 
is  increased  by  almost  10  percent  by 
the  provisions  in  this  bill  that  encour- 
aKe  the  greater  use  of  this  environ- 
mentally benign  energy  source.  This 
bill  also  promotes  the  use  of  natural 
gas  and  other  alternative  fuels  in  our 
transportation  sector,  this  Nation's 
largest  consumer  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. 

Another  positive  change  in  this  bill 
is  reform  of  the  wa.v  electric  utilities 
are  regulated.  Changes  in  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  will 
mean  increased  competition  in  electric 
generation  and  transmission,  improv- 
ing overall  efficiency  in  the  industry. 
Transmission  access  is  crucial  to 
PUHCA  reform  and  the  only  way  elec- 
tric consumers  can  benefit  from  in- 
creased competition  in  the  wholesale 
electricity  markets. 

H.R.  776  wiis  reported  out  of  the  En- 
ergy and  Compierce  Committee  by  a  42- 
to-1  vote.  Since  then  nine  (Committees 
have  received  referrals  of  the  bill  and 
eight  have  reported  out.  amendments  to 
H.R.  776.  Most  of  these  amendments 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  bill  as 
a  result  of  staff  negotiations;  howcvei-. 
some  important  differences  remain.  A 
lot  of  hard  work  went  into  crafting  a 
bill  which  could  achieve  full  bipartisan 
support. 

Thus,  I  urge  my  colleages  to  support 
H.R  776. 

D  13.^0 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mic-hi- 
gan  (Mr.  Dinc.ki.i,),  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  who.  1  think  ever.y- 
body  knows,  is  the  linchpin  of  the  ac- 
tivities on  this  bill,  and  indeed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  and  his 
staff  have  been  profoundly  involved 
from  day  one  on  this  legislation,  indeed 
for  the  last  20  years. 

Mr.  niNGKI.L.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  begin  by  paying  appro- 
priate tribute  to  my  very  good  friend, 
the  able  and  industrious  chairman  of 
the  Energ.v  and  Power  Subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Sharp).  In  his  usual  careful,  thoughtful 
and  deliberative  manner,  he  and  his  ca- 
pable staff  have  toiled  long  and  hard  to 
bring  us  to  where  we  are  today,  with  a 
national  energy  strategy  in  this  legis- 
lation which  is  balanced,  economically 
sound,  and  which  will  take  long  steps 
to  improve  this  Nation's  energ.v  secu- 
rity. Most  importantly,  it  will  give  a 
major  boost  to  energy  conservation  in 
this  country. 

I  also  want  to  commend  my  deai' 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
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(Mr.  Lknt),  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  who  has  worked  long  and 
hard  and  wisely  to  bring  us  to  where  we 
are;  and  also  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. Mr  Caki.o.s  MooHiiK.Mi.  the 
ranking  Republican  member  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power 
Because  of  the  hard  w»)rk  and  the  ex- 
traordinar.v  wisdom  and  labor  of  these 
two  fine  Members  of  this  body,  and  be- 
cause of  their  a.ssistance  and  the  hard 
work  whi<'h  they  gave  to  help  the  com- 
mittee craft  a  fine  piece  of  bipartisan 
legislation  that  has  wide  support  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  not  onl.v  I  but 
this  Congress  owe  them  a  great  vote  of 
gratitude. 

The  committee  produced  a  bill  which 
was  approved  by  a  vote  of  42  to  1  in  the 
committee.  It  followed  a  favorable  vote 
of  21  to  1  in  the  subcommittee  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  SiiAKi>j. 
Clearly  It,  was  bipartisan,  and  clearly 
the  leadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Shahi'1  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr  Moohukau]  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
I..KNT1  i-ontributed  to  this  result. 

This  legislation  has  not  been  without 
difficulties.  Never  before  in  the  history 
of  this  bod.v  has  so  large  a  bill  been  se- 
quentially referred  to  so  many  com- 
mittees, and  never  before  have  nearly 
one-third  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
been  a  part  of  the  process  before  the 
legislation  reached  the  floor.  The  biuse 
text  of  the  bill  now  includes  provisions 
worked  out  b.v  our  committee  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  LiiNT, 
and  Mr.  Moorhkau  with  eight  other 
committees:  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Committee  on 
the  .Judiciary,  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  P'isheries,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation, the  Committee  on  Science, 
Space  and  Technology,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  And  I  want 
to  commend  the  members  and  the 
chairmen  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers of  those  committees.  They  worked 
cooperatively  anil  in  a  remarkable  spir- 
it of  good  humor. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  Rules 
Committee  and  the  Speaker  for  helping 
us  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor  under 
a  rule  that  perhaps  is  not  perfect,  but 
certainl.v  is  fair.  I  want  to  commend 
the  Speaker  for  his  support  in  this  Con- 
gress for  enactment  of  an  energy  bill, 
and  also  to  point  out  that  over  the  last 
year  and  a  half  he  has  provided  guid- 
ance and  leadership  in  helping  us  to  get 
where  we  are  today.  1  look  forward  to 
his  continued  support  as  we  try  to  deal 
with  the  difficult  and  complicated  par- 
liamentary and  procedural  questions 
that  confront  us. 

The  legislation  before  us  contains  a 
number  of  important  provisions  that 
will  benefit  oui'  Nation.  As  I  have  said, 
the    conservation    title    in    which    the 
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gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Sharp] 
had  such  great  interest,  makes  enor- 
mous strides  toward  increasing  effi- 
ciency in  routine  daily  activities  and 
in  the  infrastructure  of  the  Nation. 
Streamlining  the  approval  process  for 
natural  gas  pipelines  will  help  to  en- 
sure that  those  who  are  in  need  of  this 
valuable  resource  will  be  able  to  secure 
it  from  those  who  wish  to  sell  it.  The 
coal  provisions  will  assist  in  develop- 
ing new  technology  for  that  important 
enei-gy  source. 

The  alternative  fuels  section,  con- 
sistent with  the  recently  passed  Clean 
Air  Act  amendments,  will  help  this  Na- 
tion get  more  alternatively  fueled  ve- 
hicles on  the  road.  Changes  to  the  Pub- 
lic Utility  Holding  Company  Act  are  a 
particular  triumph  on  the  part  of  the 
subcommittee  led  by  the  gentleman 
U'om  Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  MooR- 
HKADJ.  They  will  change  significantly 
electricity  regulation  and  enable  this 
Nation  to  respond  to  the  increasingly 
compH:!titive  nature  of  that  market.  Re- 
organization of  the  Uranium  Enrich- 
ment Enterprise  will  ensure  its  proper 
and  profitable  op«;ration. 

Finall.v,  and  of  critical  importance  to 
this  legislation,  is  a  mechanism  for 
filling  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
that  will  ensure  the  existence  of  a  sta- 
ble domestic  supply  of  a  vital  resource 
absolutely  essential  to  our  economic 
and  industrial  well-being. 

The  Energy  and  Commerce-reported 
amendment  will  also  help  us  to  begin 
to  break  the  impasse  that  has  existed 
with  regard  to  the  handling  of  long- 
term  storage  of  our  nuclear  high-level 
waste,  something  that  has  been  stall- 
ing the  development  of  nuclear  energy 
in  this  country,  and  that  has  been  in- 
hibiting our  energ.v  independence  and 
inhiliiting  even  more  our  ability  to  re- 
spond to  the  difficult  technolog.v  de- 
mands of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the 
need  to  clean  our  air  so  that  we  can 
comply  with  that  particular  law. 

Our  bill  is  a  remarkable  working  doc- 
ument reflecting  these  policies.  It  is 
crafted  as  a  result  of  the  significant 
understanding  between  the  Commit t.. 
on  p]nergy  and  Commerce,  the  Speak'  . 
and  others  that  the  basic  bill  would  be 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce bill,  amended  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  give  us  a  working  print  that 
would  include  agreed-upon  amend- 
ments that  have-  been  adopted  in  nego- 
tiations between  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  and  other  commit- 
tees. That  agreement  has  largely  been 
cairied  forward  in  the  document  we 
have  before  us. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  will  dem- 
onstrate to  the  American  people  that 
when  faced  with  great  difficulty  this 
bod.y  is  able  to  move  forward  to  accom- 
plish important  national  goals  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Nation  and  the  people.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation. I  will  have  other  comments  to 
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make  with  regard  to  amendments  that 
will  be  offered  later.  1  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  receive  me  as  graciously 
and  as  gracefully  as  they  have  now. 

Again  1  thank  m.v  frienil  for  yielding 
me  the  time. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Findlay.  OH,  .Mr.  O.xlky,  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  that  we  have  this  opportunity 
to  consider  the  Comprehensive  Na- 
tional Energy  Policy  Act.  It  is  the  cul- 
mination of  2  years  of  negotiations  and 
hearings,  and  I  am  happ.v  to  say  that 
we  have  made  great  strides  in  the  areas 
of  energy  efficiency,  conservation, 
coal,  renewable  energy,  and  alternative 
fuels.  However.  I  feel  that  certain  areas 
exist  which  need  much  improvement. 

The  Persiiin  Gulf  war  reminded  us 
that  our  energy  resources  are  less  than 
secure.  Our  energy  consumption  has  in- 
creased dramatically  in  the  last  5  years 
and  our  domestic  production  has  de- 
creased. The  administration's  national 
energ.v  strateg.v  addressed  these  prob- 
lems by  offering  us  constructive  solu- 
tions for  our  long-term  energy  securit.v 
and  H.R.  776  builds  upon  the  foundation 
laid  by  the  President's  energy  strateg.v. 

This  bill,  however,  embodies  a  major 
omission  by  not  addressing  the  issue  of 
increased  domestic  production.  The 
battle  for  domestic  enei-gy  security 
must  be  fought  on  many  fronts.  Simply 
speculating  that  alternative  fuels  will 
fill  the  void  of  fossil  fuels  later  in  the 
next  century  will  not  cure  our  unfortu- 
nate dependence  on  foreign  oil  today 
and  in  the  near  future. 

This  bill  lacks  incentives  and  provi- 
sions for  increased  domestic  produc- 
tion. It  does  not  encourage  environ- 
mentall.v  sensitive  production  in  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  or  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.  These  are 
critical  elements  in  any  domestic  en- 
ergy polic.v  which  seeks  to  guarantee 
our  citizens  the  secure  future  which 
they  deserve. 

Furthermore,  this  bill  also  seeks  to 
address  the  critical  need  to  fill  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  by  impos- 
ing a  set-iiside  tax  upon  the  oil  refiners 
and  importers.  This  may  accomplish 
the  goal  of  filling  the  reserve.  However. 
it  is  our  constituents  that  will  have  to 
hear  the  burden  of  this  through  higher 
prices  on  fuel  and  fuel-derived  prod- 
ucts. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
address  these  issues  in  the  future,  since 
It  seems  likely  that,  this  body  will,  yet 
again,  avoid  tackling  these  very  con- 
troversial and  critical  i.ssues. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  approach  that 
this  bill  adopts  towards  certain  fossil 
fuels,  such  as  coal.  The  coal  policy  title 
is  of  special  Interest  to  my  home  StAte 
of  Ohio. 

These  provisions  seek  to  make  better 
use  of  America's,  and  Ohio's,  vast  coal 


resources.  The  United  States  has  ap- 
proximately 470  billion  tons  of  minable 
coal.  This  bill  increases  the  expor- 
tation of  coal  and  clean  coal  tech- 
nology, as  well  as  increase  the  use  and 
efficienc.v  of  clean  coal  technology  at 
home.  It  accomplishes  these  goals 
without  the  excessive  funding  and  un- 
realistic goals  which  marred  previous 
resource  recovery  programs. 

While  this  bill  is  far  from  perfect,  we 
have  overcome  many  of  the  obstacles 
to  a  consensus  on  energy  policy.  We 
have  not  learned  from  all  of  the  lessons 
of  the  past,  but  we  have  tried  to  strike 
a  balance  between  producers  and  con- 
sumers, between  free-market  ap- 
proaches and  regulation,  between  envi- 
ronment and  the  economy. 

D  1400 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Swift] 
for  a  collo<|uy. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
enter  into  a  coUoQuy  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California.  I  commend 
both  of  them  for  their  efforts  to  under- 
stand and  address  the  legitimate  con- 
cerns of  the  Pacific  Northwest  with  re- 
gard to  how  this  bill  will  relate  to  ex- 
isting statutory  authorit.y  for  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration. 

Unfortunately,  1  have  one  remaining 
concern  about  the  transmission  access 
provisions  relating  to  the  BPA.  Utili- 
ties in  the  Northwest  and  California 
came  together  to  support  the  trans- 
mission access  provisions  related  to 
BPA  in  H.R.  776.  This  legislation  pro- 
vides the  framework  to  further 
strengthen  utility  relationships  be- 
tween the  Northwest  and  California. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  the  re- 
port language  further  explaining  the 
intent  of  these  provisions  was  inadvert- 
ently omitted  from  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee's  report  on  H.R. 
776.  I  have  a  copy  of  that  language,  and 
I  am  including  that  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

Furthermore.  1  want  to  request  the 
House  conferees  make  every  possible 
effort  to  assure  the  BPA  transmission 
provision  is  adopted  by  the  conference 
committee,  and  this  explanatory  lan- 
guage be  included  as  written  in  the 
statement  of  managers  in  the  con- 
ference committee  report. 
Si'XTKi.N  723 

BPA  has  set  policie.s  from  time  to  time  for 
furnishintr  transmission  .service  on  the  Fed- 
eral Columbia  River  Transmission  System. 
BPA  has  done  so  under  the  laws  which  define 
its  authority  and  obligations  conceniinp 
transmi.s.sion.  which  laws  remain  fully  effec- 
tive and  applicable.  It  is  expected  thai,  when 
the  FERC  exert  ises  its  authority  under  sec- 
tion 211  or  213  to  require  BPA  to  provide 
transirussion  service,  it  will  ilo  so  consistent 
with  the  laws  goveniinK:  BPA.  Transmission 
oontracts  entered  into  in  accordance  with 
BPA's  policies  which  are  in  existence  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  lliis  Act  are  unatlected 
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by  the  FERC's  new  authority  to  order  access 
to  transmission  controlled  by  BPA.  Simi- 
larly. BPA's  short-term  transmission  service 
allocation  methodology  for  economy  energy 
trades  is  also  unaffected  by  the  FERC  s  new 
authority  to  order  access  to  transmission 
controlled  by  BPA.  However,  tiie  FERC  is 
not  bound  by  the  transmission  policy  choices 
BPA  has  made  or  may  make  in  the  future  as 
to  new  firm  transmission  .service  requests. 

A  primary  BPA  obliKation  under  the  laws 
that  <tefine  BPA's  authority  and  oblitrations 
is  to  provide  tran.smission  service  over  avail- 
able capacity  for  its  customers  within  the 
Pacific  Northwest  as  that  region  is  defined 
in  16  U.S.C.  section  839a(14).  Historically. 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  has  built 
most  of  the  intraregional  bulk  transmission 
facilities  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  This  wa.s 
done  on  the  basis  of  a  retrional  consensus  and 
the  understanding  that  BPA  would  make 
these  transmission  facilities  available  for 
transmission  of  power  for  BPA's  power  and 
transmission  customers  located  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  Tlie  utilities  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  have  relied  and  continued  to  rely 
on  that  transmission.  BPA's  use  of  it,s  trans- 
mission system  for  firm  transmission  service 
contracts  for  generating  resources  serving 
BPA  customer  loads  within  the  Pacific 
Northwest  is  not  affected  by  any  new  author- 
ity under  this  Act  to  provide  access  for 
interregional  arrangements. 

The  FERC  shall  now  issue  any  order  for 
transmission  services  under  section  211  or  213 
wiiich  is  likely  to  cause  the  uncompensated 
spill  of  water  from  federal  or  non-federal  res- 
ervoirs which  otherwise  could  be  used  to  gen- 
erate electric  energy,  because  of  its  displace- 
ment from  a  transmission  system  by  energy 
transmitted  under  such  an  order.  Such  spill 
shall  be  deemed  contrary  to  the  public  inter- 
est unless  full  compensation  is  provided  to 
those  entities  suffering  such  spill.  Nothing  in 
the  preceding  sentences  should  be  under- 
stood to  limit  such  ability  as  the  FERC  may 
otherwise  have  under  this  Act  to  prevent  or 
compensate  other  adverse  impacts  that  may 
result  from  an  order  issued  under  section  211, 
this  section  or  section  213. 

Rates  for  transmission  services  provided 
by  BPA  under  an  order  issued  under  section 
211  or  213  are  to  be  established  by  BPA  and 
reviewed  by  the  FERC  through  the  same 
process  and  using  the  same  statutory  re- 
quirements as  are  applicable  to  all  other 
transmission  rates  established  by  BPA.  with 
the  additional  requirement  that  such  rates 
for  transmission  .services  must  also  be  just 
and  reasonable  and  not  unduly  discrimina- 
tory or  preferential  as  determined  by  the 
FERC.  taking  into  account  BPA's  other  sut- 
utory  authorities  and  responsibilities.  Noth- 
ing in  the  Federal  Power  Act  or  BPA's  or- 
ganic legislation  should  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit the  FERC  from  approving  rates,  terms 
and  conditions  for  transmission  .services  pur- 
suant to  section  211  which  provide  for  the  re- 
covery of  any  Increased  costs  or  lost  reve- 
nues due  to  foregone  sales  or  purchases  or 
other  operating  impacts  resulting  from  such 
services,  provided  that  similar  approvals  are 
in  general  accorded  to  utilities  subject  to 
sections  205  and  206.        , 

BPA  may  establish  rates  of  general  appli- 
cability for  FERC-ordered  transmission  serv- 
ice which,  ome  approved  by  the  FERC,  will 
not  be  subjeit  to  review  in  individual  cases 
but  will  be  periodically  reviewed  and.  as  ap- 
propriate, levl.sed  along  with  BPA's  genera! 
wholesale  power  and  transmission  rates. 
BPA  may  also  establish,  and  the  FERC  may 
approve,  terms  and  conditions  of  general  ap- 
plicability and  sufficient  specificity  for 
FERC-onlered  transmission  sei-vices. 
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BFA  s  rates,  terms  and  conditions  for 
transimisslon  services  ordered  by  the  FERC 
may  differ  from  those  required  by  the  FERC 
of  other  entitles  subject  to  this  Act.  How- 
ever, the  effect  of  any  transmission  services 
ordered  for  BPA  than  for  other  entitles  sub- 
ject to  the  FERC's  transmission  service  or- 
ders pursuant  to  this  Act  with  respect  to;  (li 
overall  cost  recovery  by  the  transmlttinK 
utility,  and  (2)  economic  Impact  on  the 
transmlttinK  utility. 

The  FERC  has  the  responsibility  to  Imple- 
ment this  Act.  IncludlnK  section  212(hi.  and 
to  consider  and  apply  BPA's  other  federal 
statutes 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
hffntleman  yield? 

Mr  SWIP'T  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  g'entleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

The  language  the  gentleman  ref- 
erenced relating  to  BPA  was.  indeed, 
inadvertently  left  out  of  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  report  on 
H.R.  776.  I  certainly  will  work  to  assure 
the  House  position  on  the  issue  is 
adopted  in  the  conference,  and  that  the 
language  be  included  in  the  statement 
of  managers  in  the  conference  commit- 
tee report. 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
agree  that  the  language  referenced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  should 
have  been  included  in  the  Eneigy  and 
Commerce  report.  I,  too,  will  work 
with  him  to  assure  that  the  BPA  trans- 
mission provisions  are  adopted  in  con- 
ference and  that  explanatory  language 
is  included  in  the  statement  of  man- 
agers. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
both  of  the  gentlemen  very,  very  much 
for  their  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Fields). 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
Representative  from  Houston,  the  en- 
ergy capital  of  the  world.  I  am  ex- 
tremely troubled  with  the  crisis  facing 
our  domestic  enei-gy  industry  today 
and  therefore  the  crisis  facing  Amer- 
ica. I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  relay  to  you  some  facts  and 
figures  that  paint  a  very  disturbing 
picture  for  the  future  of  this  country. 

During  the  1980s.  23  major  U.S.  en- 
ergy companies  were  foi-ced  to  lay  off 
more  than  600.000  employees,  a  far 
greater  number  of  lost  jobs  than  oc- 
curred in  the  U.S.  auto  industry. 

From  1987  91.  the  U.S.  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  to  meet  our  total  oil  needs 
increased  from  27  percent  to  46  percent. 

In  1989.  for  the  first  time,  U.S.  energy 
companies  spent  more  money  in  for- 
eign exploration  and  development  than 
they  spent  in  the  United  States.  Since 
then,  the  gap  between  overseas  and  do- 
mestic spending  has  widened. 

Among  18  major  domestic  oil  compa- 
nies,   the    percentage    of   their    explo- 


ration and  development  budgets  used 
for  foreign  exploration  and  develop- 
ment increased  from  20  percent  in  1985 
to  60  percent  in  1990. 

According  to  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, the  United  States  spends  about 
$120  million  a  day  to  buy  imported  oil. 
Foreign  oil  is  the  single  largest  compo- 
nent of  the  Nations  trade  deficit.  In 
1991.  the  United  States  spent  $56  billion 
to  purchase  imported  crude  oil.  and 
that  represented  nearly  one-half  of  the 
Nations  total  trade  deficit. 

But  it  is  not  just  the  majors  that 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  explo- 
ration and  development  restrictions 
enacted  in  this  country  in  recent  years; 
the  impact  is  felt  among  th<?  independ- 
ent energy  companies  as  well.  From 
1981-85.  independents  spent  $21  billion  a 
year  for  exploration  and  development. 
Since  then  they  have  averaged  about  $7 
billion  a  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  on  and  on 
with  similar  statistics.  Almost  every 
day,  there  is  a  news  story  about  addi- 
tional job  losses,  more  domestic  com- 
panies making  contracts  overseas, 
more  domestic  resources  being  placed 
off  limits,  and  more  misinformation  on 
the  environmental  consequences  of  de- 
veloping our  Nation's  energy  resources. 
The  need  for  a  comprehensive  energy 
policy  that  provides  both  enei-gy  and 
economic  security  through  conserva- 
tion and  greater  production  is  long 
overdue. 

We  have  before  us  today  a  bill  with  a 
number  of  ihe  components  necessary 
for  a  comprehensive  energy  policy.  I 
commend  Chairman  DlNCELL.  Mr. 
Lent,  Chairman  Sharp.  Mr.  Moorheao 
and  the  other  Members  who  have 
worked  so  diligently  to  bring  this  bill 
to  the  floor.  It  is  not  easy  reconciling 
the  regional  and  philosophical  dif- 
ferences that  arise  when  energy  policy 
is  considered. 

While  there  ai'e  many  provisions  in 
the  original  text  of  H.R.  776  that  I  sup- 
port. I  was  hopeful  that  some  changes 
could  be  made  that  would  expand  our 
domestic  production  as  well  as  increase 
energy  efficiency  First,  the  set  aside 
i-ecjuii-ements  for  the  strategic  petro- 
leum I'eserve;  second,  the  proposed  ex- 
pansion of  OCS  moratoria:  third,  the 
impact  of  the  changes  in  the  elec- 
tricity title  on  Texas:  and  fourth,  the 
possibility  of  usurping  States"  rights  to 
protect  their  property  holders  and  nat- 
ural resources,  are  just  some  of  the  se- 
rious concerns  I  have  with  H.R.  776  in 
its  pi-esent  form,  and  with  some  of  the 
amendiTienls  which  have  been  proposed 
to  it. 

While  there  are  several  amendments 
I  would  have  liked  to  offer  to  H  R.  776, 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Rules  Committee 
will  allow  me  to  offer  my  peril  point 
amendment.  This  bipartisan  amend- 
ment Is  a  straightforward  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  serious  problem  of  our 
growing  dependence  on  foi-eign  crude 
oil    If  enacted,  my  amendment  would 


allow  the  President  to  lease  certain 
OCS  moratoria  areas  if  several  strin- 
gent conditions  were  met.  These  condi- 
tions are: 

First,  the  level  of  oil  imports  must 
exceed  50  percent  for  more  than  4  con- 
secutive months,  as  detei-mined  by  the 
Energy  Information  Agency; 

Second,  the  President  can  only  lease 
those  OCS  planning  areas  that  have  un- 
dergone sufficient  environmental  re- 
view to  fully  comply  with  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act:  and 

Third,  the  Minerals  Management 
Service  must  certify  that  a  proposed 
planning  area  has  significant  quan- 
tities of  oil  or  gas  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  should 
have  this  authority  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  House  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  its  will  on  this  pro- 
posal. What  I  am  suggesting  will  not 
endanger  our  environment  but  it  may 
well  protect  our  national  security. 

While  I  support  efforts  to  promote 
the  use  of  alternative  fuels,  energy  effi- 
ciency and  conservation,  these  provi- 
sions are  only  part  of  the  energy  secu- 
rity solution.  Legislation  that  pro- 
motes the  exploration  and  development 
of  our  energ.v  resources  in  addition  to 
the  other  components,  would  inciease 
jobs,  decrease  the  trade  deficit,  in- 
crease our  energy  security,  lessen  neg- 
ative environmental  consequences,  and 
improve  our  overall  economy.  Legisla- 
tion that  ignores  the  need  to  promote 
exploitation  and  development,  no  mat- 
ter how  well  intended,  will  accomplish 
none  of  those  goals. 

I  will  say  it  again:  There  is  an  energy 
crisis  in  America.  And  while  it  may  not 
be  as  obvious  as  the  gas  lines  of  the 
1970's  were,  it  is  far  moie  dangerous  be- 
cause we  are  systematically  destroying 
any  incentive  to  invest  and  to  find  the 
domestic  energy  resources  we  will  need 
to  survive  in  the  future.  As  a  native 
Texan  who  understands  the  importance 
of  our  domestic  energy  industry  and,  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  for  the  past  dec- 
ade, I  must  say  regrettably,  that  this 
bill,  without  some  changes,  is  simply 
the  latest  nail  in  the  coffin  of  Ameri- 
ca's energy  independence. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Harris],  who  is  deeply  in- 
volved in  this  bill  and  who  is  a  contrib- 
uting member  of  our  subcommittee,  es- 
pecially on  the  issues  relating  to  coal. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  House  Reso- 
lution 776.  the  National  Energy  Policy 
Act.  I  would  like  to  congratulate  both 
Chairman  John  Dingell  and  ranking 
Republican,  Mr.  Norm.\n  Lent  and  our 
subcommittee  Chairman  Mr.  Phil 
Sharp  and  the  ranking  Republican,  Mr. 
Carlo.s  MOORHEAD  for  their  hard  work 
on  this  omnibus  legislation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Energy  and 
Power  Subcommittee,  I  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  this  legis- 


lation from  Its  inception  1  believt>  it  is 
time  to  move  this  country  toward  a 
sensible  energy  policy  and  secure  en- 
ergy future.  This  legislation  will  ac- 
complish both  of  these  goals. 

This  12  title  bill  contains  important 
improvements  that  will  ensure  that 
our  Nation  efficiently  uses  all  forms  of 
energy,  including  coal,  fossil  fuels,  nu- 
clear, and  renewable  energy.  The  effi- 
cient use  of  energy  will  not  only  help 
our  economy,  but  also  lower  our  de- 
pendence on  imported  oil.  This,  m 
turn.  Will  lower  our  trade  deficit. 

One  title  of  the  bill  is  devoted  to  one 
type  of  energy,  coal.  Coal  is  produced 
in  Alabama.  Coal  is  readily  available  in 
this  country  at  a  ver.v  reasonable  price. 
Key  provisions  in  this  title  mt  lude  ex- 
pansion of  the  Clean  Coal  Technology 
Program,  which  has  been  so  successful 
in  promoting  the  use  of  this  fuel.  New 
technologies  which  have  been  jointly 
developed  with  the  financial  help  of  in- 
dustry will  ensure  that  coal  remains 
part  of  the  solution,  both  here  in  the 
United  .Stales,  as  well  as  the  world. 

In  terms  of  another  energy  .soune. 
natural  gas.  this  legislation  will  en- 
courage Wider  use  of  natural  gas  by  ap- 
proving provisions  that  will  streamline 
the  building  of  natural  gas  pipelines.  In 
addition,  reforms  to  the  Public  Utili- 
ties Holding  Companies  Act  [PUHCA] 
may  offer  new  opportunities  for  inde- 
pendent power  producers  to  use  more 
natural  gas. 

In  my  home  .State  of  Alabama,  there 
is  currentl.v  a  boom  in  development  of 
coalbed  methane  This  natural  gas  is 
trapped  within  the  rich  coal  fields  of 
the  Black  Warrior  basin.  Capturing 
this  methane  makes  coal  mines  safer, 
as  well  as  preventing  the  release  of  an 
important  greenhouse  gas.  methane. 
The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  rec- 
ommended that  the  United  States 
make  a  concerted  effort  to  reduce 
greenhouse  gases.  Coalbed  methane 
production  is  a  good  start  toward  this 
effort. 

1  am  especially  pleased  that  today  s 
bill  contains  an  amendment  that  was 
adopted  at  subcommittee  level  about 
the  ownership  of  this  coalbed  methane 
gas.  We  need  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  ensure  that  .Alabama's  resources  are 
widely  available  at  a  reasonable  price. 
I  know  some  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Northeast  would  like  to  buy  our  natu- 
ral gas.  and  Alab.ima  is  happy  to 
oblige. 

Probably  the  most  contentious  part 
of  the  omnibus  legislation  is  contained 
in  title  IV.  Title  IV  would  amend  the 
Public  Utilities  Holding  Companies  Act 
[PUHCA]  to  encourage  m.ore  develop- 
ment of  independent  power  producers. 

During  the  committee's  markup  I 
successfully  offered  an  amendment  to 
help  level  the  playing  field  for  reg- 
istered holding  companies.  My  amend- 
ment ensures  that  registered  holding 
companies  can  use  levei-aged  financing 
for  their  independent  power  producers 


[IPP's]  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
companies.  The  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  will  review  these 
projects  to  ensure  that  the  parent  or- 
ganization does  not  risk  its  financial 
integrity  by  these  investments.  I  look 
forward  to  working  in  the  conference 
to  ensure  that  my  amendment  is  in- 
cluded in  the  final  bill.  I  want  to  en- 
sure that  the  SEC  is  given  adequately 
flexibility  to  i-eview  IPP's. 

Another  issue  that  I  am  concerned 
about  is  nuclear  energy.  The  bill  today 
contains  an  important  provision  that 
ensures  that  the  site  chai'acterization 
study  at  Yucca  Mountain  will  continue 
on  schedule.  This  study  will  determine 
whether  Yucca  Mountain  is  a  suitable 
site  for  disposal  of  high  level  nuclear 
waste.  The  disposal  of  this  waste  is  an 
important  issue  to  resolve. 

Latei'  today.  I  will  be  supporting  an 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague. 
Congressman  Clement.  The  amend- 
ment will  reform  the  licensing  proce- 
dures for  the  startup  of  a  nuclear  pow- 
erplant.  I  believe  that  nuclear  power 
should  be  a  viable  option  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
omnibus  bill.  The  time  to  act  is  now 
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Mr.  LKXT.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Callahan],  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Enei'gv  and  Commerce. 

Ml.  CALLAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
rise  in  support  of  the  Comprehensive 
National  Energ.v  Policy  Act  as  Re- 
ported by  the  Energy  and  Com.merce 
Committee. 

Although  oui'  committee's  bill  is  far 
from  perfect,  it  is  a  meaningful  ap>- 
proach  to  meeting  America's  future  en- 
ergy needs.  The  bill  is  a  balanced  ap- 
pioach  to  the  reduction  of  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil.  It  promotes  con- 
servation, efficiency,  and  renewable  en- 
ergy. It  enhances  alternative  energ.v 
programs  and  encourages  greater  use  of 
natural  gas.  an  abundant  and  clean 
fuel.  It  responsibly  addresses  green- 
house warming  and  high-level  radio- 
active waste.  The  bill  makes  signifi- 
cant strides  with  respect  to  alternative 
vehicle  fuels  and  helps  ensure  that  our 
most  abundant  source  of  energy- 
coal — will  be  burned  cleanly. 

Although  these  provisions  represent 
a  good  balance  between  our  economic 
growth  and  environmental  concerns, 
there  are  areas  of  the  bill  that  I  do  not 
support.  Specifically,  the  1-percent 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  set-aside 
requirement  on  importers  and  refiners 
is  an  unwarranted  new  tax  on  busi- 
nesses and  consumers.  We  should  sup- 
port the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  this  issue  and  strike  the  set-aside. 

I  also  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  Clement-Barton  amendment  on  nu- 
clear power  plant  licensing  reform.  If 
you  believe  as  I  do  that  nuclear  energy 
should  be  an  option  in  the  futui'e.  vote 
•■yes"  on  Clement-Barton. 
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Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bilirakis].  a  member  of  the  comi- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
plain  that  we  as  a  nation  must  secure 
a  greater  degree  of  energy  independ- 
ence if  we  are  to  remain  economically 
stable  and  competitive  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

This  will  take  a  comprehensive  effort 
at  all  levels  of  our  society:  individual 
citizens,  business,  and  industry  both 
small  and  large,  and  Government. 
Today,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  ful- 
fill the  Federal  Government's  part  of 
this  bargain  as  we  participate  in 
crafting  a  true,  comprehensive  na- 
tional energy  policy— something  our 
Nation  has  needed  for  some  time. 

1  support  the  spirit  of  the  legislation 
before  us.  H.R.  776.  as  it  represents  a 
crucial  step  toward  a  more  energy  se- 
cure future  for  our  Nation.  It  is  not  a 
perfect  vehicle,  and  we  will  have  the 
opportunity  today  to  amend  several 
points  in  the  bill  that  I  feel  need  to  be 
addressed.  However,  it  does  represent  a 
good  faith  effort  towards  the  national 
energy  policy  called  for  by  President 
Bush. 

While  this  legislation  reaches  into 
virtually  every  sector  of  energy  pro- 
duction, demand  and  developmient.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  with  energy  ef- 
ficiency language  contained  m  title  I— 
language  that  will  apply  energy  saving 
appliance  standards  to  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  electric  motors,  lighting  and 
industrial  equipment.  and 

showerheads. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  work 
with  a  number  of  my  colleagues  in 
crafting  separate  energy  efficiency 
standards  legislation,  and  later  withm 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
to  incorporate  these  standards  into  the 
omnibus  legislation  that  we  aie  consid- 
ering today. 

We  should  be  pleased  and  feel  fortu- 
nate that  we  can  advance  the  energy 
interests  of  our  Nation — in  a  dramatic 
manner— simply  by  making  the  most 
efficient  use  possible  of  our  energy  re- 
sources. 

A  prime  example  of  both  the  energy 
and  conservation  savings  possible  m 
this  title  may  be  found  in  its  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  efficient  use  of 
water.  In  my  home  State  of  Florida. 
water  conservation  has  come  to  be  a 
way  of  life.  Residents  in  many  parts  of 
the  State,  m  what  are  known  as  water 
use  caution  areas,  routinelj*  experience 
drought  conditions.  Water  audits, 
state-of-the-art  leak  detection  meth- 
ods, lawn  sprinkling  bans  and  other 
measures  are  frequent  reminders  of  the 
severity  of  the  .State's  water  crisis. 

The  Florida  Water  Conservation  Act 
of  1983  required  the  implementation  of 
water-efficient  fixtures  that  reduced 
water  flow  rates  to  a  maxim.um  of  3 
gallons  per  minute. 

Yet.  even  these  economies  now  lag 
behind   current   technological   capabil- 
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Ity.  Accordingly,  many  water  conserva- 
tion authorities  now  recommend  water 
fixtures  with  a  maximum  How  rate  of 
2..S  gallons/minute,  the  standard  for 
showerheads  in  the  legislation  that  we 
will  (;onsidci'  today. 

Hand  in  hand  with  such  conservation 
measures  poea  enenjy  efficiency  be- 
cause reduced  flow  rates  mean  that  less 
ener^fy  is  used  to  heat  the  water.  Water 
heatinjf  accounts  for  nearly  17  rx't'ccnt 
of  residential  eneriry  use  and  some  40 
percent  of  residential  hot  water  use 
flows  throuRh  showerheads.  Obviously, 
substantial  enertcy  savinK's  could  be 
made  through  this  simple  conservation 
method,  and  over  a  l.*j-year  period  it 
could  save  consumers  appi-oxlmately  $8 
billion. 

However,  as  I  noted  earlier.  H.R  776 
is  much  more  than  a  water  conserva- 
tion bill.  Indeed.  Its  efficiency  title 
alone  extends  these  enert^y  savinns 
throuijh  similar  standards  for  lamps, 
motors  and  industrial  tMiuipment. 

Makintr  the  energy  efficiency  stand- 
ards in  the  lejfislation  a  National 
benchmark  will  result  in  billions  of 
dollars  of  additional  savintjs  in  enerijy 
costs  and  will  dramatically  reduce  en- 
crijy  consumption. 

The  K^oals  of  enertry  efficiency,  en- 
ertjv  security  and  energy  inderMindence 
are  soufrht  and  supported  by  all  Ameri- 
cans. These  noals  are  achievable,  af- 
fordable and.  most  Importantly,  effec- 
tive. I  support  them  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  LKNT  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  k'entleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Cl,KMKNTj. 

Mr  CLKMKNT  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
myself  and  the  tjentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Makton). 

I  also  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  776,  the 
National  Enerjjy  Policy  Act  that  1 
know  the  Committee  on  Kner>,'y  and 
Commerce  has  devoted  much  time  and 
attention  to. 

I  support  the  Clement-Barton  amend- 
ment for  a  number  of  reasons.  We  have 
not  substantially  up<lated  the  nuclear 
regulatory  process  since  the  early 
1950's.  No  nuclear  plants  have  been  or- 
dered since  1978. 

We  are  entering  the  21st  century  and 
we  .vre  not  prepared.  We  must  reduce 
oui'  dependence  on  foreitjn  oil. 

The  previous  "desiun-as-you-po"  li- 
censint;  process  is  no  longer  capable  of 
addre.sslntr  the  public's  concern  that  a 
proposed  nuclear  enertry  plant  can  be 
constructed  and  operated  safely  The 
new  process  undei'  the  Clement-Barton 
substitute  amendment  is  predictable 
and  allfiws  for  full  public  participation. 

We  are  moving:  at  a  time  where  en- 
erj^y  and  enerfjy  dependence  is  criti- 
rallv  important  for  us  alt.  That  is  why 
we  tir.il  to  support  the  Clement-Barton 
aniriidnicnl . 

Mr  SHAHI'.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  ffentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Woi>PKl. 

Mr  WOLPK  Mr  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  tjentleman  for  yieldintf  me  this 
time. 


Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  lank'ua^c  of  H.R.  776  con- 
(•ernliiu  the  reform  ol  the'  Public  Util- 
ity HoldiiiK'  Coitipany  Act  My  specific 
concern  relates  to  the  issue  of  self- 
deal  in«  You  do  not  have  to  look  be- 
yond the  actions  of  the  Consumers 
Power  Co.  and  CMS  Kner»fy.  its  parent 
comixiny  in  my  own  State  of  Mi(thiiraii. 
to  iindersland  the  terrible  abuses  that 
can  result  from  self-dealing. 

Self-deal  I  nu  has  liei'ii  central  to  the 
corporate  stratei^y  r)f  CMS  Hm-it^y  for 
the  last  ,5  years.  This  strateiiy  has  its 
orinins  in  Consumers  Power's  aban- 
doned Midland  nuclear  plant  Consum- 
ers beifan  the  Midland  nucli^ar  facility 
in  I9«i7  and  abandoned  it  in  1981  at  a 
(ost  of  $1.1  billion.  Due  to  imprudence 
on  the  pjirt  of  the  company,  the  public 
service  commission  allowed  Consumers 
to  ii'coviM'  less  than  SI  billion  of  the 
$11  billion. 

In  .January  1987  C(jnsuiHers  launched 
an  effort  to  recoup  some  of  their  huKe 
investment  in  Midland.  The.y  an- 
nounced that  they  were  i^oint:  to  con- 
vert the  abandoned  nuclear  plant  into 
an  electric  ^^eneratink'  facilit.y  fueled 
by  natural  ^as  known  as  the  Midland 
Coffeneration  Venture  (MCVj  Consum- 
ers Power  is  a  19  p«^rcent  owner  of 
MCV. 

In  May  1987  Consumers  created  a 
holding'  company  known  as  CMS  En- 
ergy. Consumers  is  now  a  regulated 
subsidiary  of  CMS.  while  MCV  is  not 
subject  to  State  regulation.  In  1987 
Consumers  also  signed  a  35-year  con- 
tract to  purchase  electricity  from 
MCV.  Consumers  agreed  to  pay  MCV 
approximately  6  cents  pei-  kilowatt 
hour. 

An  independent  power  producer  in 
Michigan  has  tried  to  sell  Consumers 
electricity  at  1  cents  per  kilowatt  hour 
for  a  ;JO-year  period,  but  thoy  refuse  to 
do  business  with  him. 

Consumers  would  prefer  to  buy  power 
from  themselves  at  .above  market 
prices  regardless  of  its  impact  upon 
their  customers.  In  an  official  order  re- 
viewing this  purchase,  the  public  serv- 
ice commission  found  that  Consumers 
had  negotiated  with  itself  and  lost. 
And  when  the  company  lost,  so  did  the 
ratepayers- 

The  independent  power  producer  has 
testified  that  if  Consumers  were  to  buy 
power  from  him  at  4  cents  instead  of 
MCV  for  6  cents,  electric  consumers 
could  save  $2  billion  over  that  30-year 
period.  While  this  self-dealing  may 
help  the  shareholders  of  CMS  Knergy 
I'ccover  some  losses  due  to  the  mis- 
management of  the  Midland  nuclear 
project,  it  would  be  more  equitable  to 
rate  payers-and  more  productive  for 
the  Michigan  economy-  if  that  $2  bil- 
lion remained  in  the  pockets  of  the 
compan.v's  customers. 

Before  1936.  most  abuses  by  utility 
holding  companies  were  caused  when 
such  entities  operated  across  State 
lines   and    thereby    thwarted    effective 


regulation    by    State    regulators     CMS 
Knergy    currently    has    an    exemption 
from  PUHCA  because  most  of  its  busi 
ness  is  within  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Hut  ius  a  result  of  the  outrageous  cor- 
porate behavior  of  CMS  over  the  past  5 
y«Mrs,  the  public  service  commission 
recently  took  the  extraordinary  step  of 
foi'inally  re<iuesting  the  Securities  and 
ICxchange  Commission  to  revoke  or 
condition  CMS  exemption  from 
PUHCA 

While  I  think  the  Commission  will 
ultimatel.y  prevail  in  its  struggle  to 
protect  Michigan  consumers  from 
CMS's  corporate  strategy,  it  would  be 
hanl  to  predict  the  outcome  if  PUHCA 
were  significantly  weakened  and  CMS 
Knergy  was  a  holding  company  operat- 
ing freely  across  State  lines. 

I  therefore  support  the  I'UHCA  re- 
form language  contained  in  H.R.  776 
and  encourage  House  conferees  to  op- 
pose any  efforts  to  weaken  this  lan- 
guage in  conference  with  the  Senate. 

I  want  to  congratul.ate  the  gentlemen 
from  Indiana  (Mr  Sharp]  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  the  self- 
dealing  provision  included  in  this  legis- 
lation. My  hope  is  that  we  will  hang 
tough  in  the  conference  committee  and 
preserve  that. 

Mr.  LKNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Barton],  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  P^nergy  and  Commerce. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  1973  the  last  nuclear  power- 
plant  wiis  ordered  in  this  country  that 
has  actually  been  built.  1973,  19  years 
ago.  Since  that  time.  218  nuclear  pow- 
erplants  have  been  ordered  and  built  in 
the  rest  of  the  world. 
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There  are  currently  under  construc- 
tion 85  nuclear  powerplants  around  the 
worl<l.  Why  has  this  countr.v  not  or- 
dered or  built  a  new  powerplant  for  nu- 
clear power  since  1973?  The  answer,  for 
example,  is  to  my  left.  These  are  the 
documents  for  one  hearing  proceeding 
for  one  nuclear  powerplant  for  which 
there  was  no  controversy  over  the  con- 
struction, and  the  safet.y  issues. 

This  is  a  noncontroversial  hearing 
record  for  one  plant. 

In  this  countr.v  it  can  take  as  long  as 
20  .years  to  construct,  license,  and 
begin  the  operation  of  a  nuc?lear  power- 
plant.  For  that  reason.  Congressman 
Bob  Ci.kmknt  and  I  are  offering  an 
amendment  on  the  bill  tonight  to  go  to 
a  one-step  licensing  reform.  I  would 
hopt^  that  the  Congress  would  adopt  it. 

Mr.  LKNT.  Mr  Chairman.  1  yield  1 
minute  and  15  seconds  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr    Hastkrt]. 

Mr.  HASTKRT.  1  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  House.  I  want  to  commend  first 
of  all  the  (  hairman  of  oui-  committee, 
the  ranking  members  of  our  committee 
and  subcommittee,  and  certainly   the 


chaiiman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Sharp). 
fur  their  long  and  diligent  woi'k  that 
went  into  I  his  bill. 

When  you  stai't  to  think  what  our  en- 
i-rgy  future  is  in  this  countr.v 

.Mr  SHARP  Mi'  C'h.iirman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mi-.  HASTKUT  !  yicid  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  sut"  "niniiitee.  Mr.  ShakI' 

Mr.   SHARP.    I   thank   the  gentlciTi.in 
for-    yielding    and    apologize    for    mtci 
rupting  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  member  ol 
our  subcommittee  wlu)  has  spent  more 
lime  listening  to  the  hearings,  partici- 
pating in  this  process,  than  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [.Mr.  Hastkrt]  He 
made  enormous  <  onlributions  along 
the  way,  especially  his  intimate  under- 
standing of  the  electric  utility  indus- 
try, I  certainly  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man  s  work, 

.Mr.  HASTKRT  I  thank  the  chairman 
fur  his  comments. 

Hut  what  we  need  is  a  long-term  en- 
ergy future  m  this  country,  both  in  our 
ability  to  take  energy  out  of  the 
ground,  petroleum,  to  generate  energy 
with  coal,  and  nuclear,  and  natural 
ga.s,  and  to  take  all  these  things  into 
focus  and  to  be  able  to  move  that  en- 
ergy which  involves  PUHCA  reform, 
transmission,  access,  and  many,  many 
issues  of  very,  vei-y  difficult  concepts. 

It  has  iH'cn.  certainly,  not  a  perfect 
bill,  but  a  perfect  bill  that  we  can  live 
with,  a  bill  we  can  move  forward  with- 
in this  country  and  certainly  bring  for- 
ward a  least-cost  energy  plan, 

Mr,  LKNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  mav  I  m 
(juire  how  much  time  remains','' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  t;entleman 
from  New  York  IMr  Lknt]  has  7  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  LKNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  fi-om  Florida 
[Mr.  Gossl. 

Mr  GOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  wiis  no  small  feat 
that  brought  us  to  this  moment  — get- 
ting a  grip  on  our  Nations  energy 
needs  and  focusing  in  on  a  long-term 
strategy  to  meet  those  needs  has  lieen 
a  monumental  challenge,  1  wish  to 
comtTiend  my  colleagues  on  the  many 
committees  of  jurisdiction  who  have 
negotiated  in  good  faith  to  l)nng  us  to 
this  point. 

When  we  talk  about  an  energy  strat- 
eg.v  we  have  to  face  headon  our  de- 
pendence on  oil.  There  is  no  doubt  oil 
has  brought  wonderful  benefits,  but  it 
has  exac'ted  a  serious  cost  on  our  soci- 
ety and  it  will  continue  to  do  so  un- 
less we  try  to  diversify  our  energy  re- 
sources and  better  control  our  energy 
demands.  We  need  to  explore  alter 
native  fuels,  develop  market-based  in- 
centives to  expand  production  of  the 
most  promising  alternatives  such  ,is 
natural  gas  and  promote  greater  na- 
tional understanding  for  the  merits  ol 
(  onserv.it  ion,   .■^tid  we  need   to  t)e  ciie- 


ful  about  what  the  decisions  we  make 
today  will  mean  for  the  future  of  our 
finite  resources.  For  example.  I  have 
often  come  to  this  podium  to  urge  my 
i-olleagues  not  to  dive  headlong  into  a 
risky  and  ill-advised  policy  of  exploit- 
ing our  sensitive  coastal  waters  in 
search  of  ever  more  oil.  When  it  comes 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  waters  oft  Flor- 
ida's coast,  we  do  not  even  know  how 
much  oil  we  could  find— experts  have 
predicted  that  area  would  yield  no 
more  than  a  few  days'  supply. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  energy  bill  we  are 
distussing  today  and  tomorrow  in- 
cludes within  it  a  title  on  the  Outei- 
Continental  .Shelf  and  measures  to  ex- 
tend a  ban  on  future  lease  sale  activity 
m  the  Kastern  Gulf  of  Mexico  until  at 
least  the  year  2000.  What  we  are  asking 
foi'  in  this  provision  is  time  time  to 
make  sure  that  we  take  the  proper 
course  in  (;harting  our  Nation's  energy 
future  and  time  to  ensure  that  we  find 
a  true  lialance  among  the  trio  of  (.tu- 
cial  and  not  ne('essarily  competing  in- 
terests of  meeting  our  energy  needs. 
preserving  our  finite  resources,  and 
promoting  lasting  economic  and  na- 
tional security.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of 
these  important  OCS  provisions- not 
just  because  they're  good  for  Florida 
and  other  coastal  States -but  because 
they  are  right  for  our  Nation. 

.Mr.  LKNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  this  gentleman  has  5  minutes 
remaining,  and  I  would  like  to  reserve 
that  5  minutes  until  such  time  as  all 
general  debate  has  been  completed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lent]  reserves  his 
time  until  the  end  of  general  debate. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  use  1  more  minute  of  the  lime 
that  I  have  remaining  and  then  would 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time,  which 
I  believe  leaves  me  with  1  minutes 
after  we  use  this  1  minute.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
coiTect. 

.Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas, pending  which  I  yield  miyself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume, 

Mr,  Chairman.  Congressman  BiLi.  Al- 
E.KANDEH  has  been  a  leader  on  energy 
issues  for  two  decades.  He  first  called 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  en- 
ergy policy  such  as  the  one  we  are  con- 
sidering today  in  1973. 

From  1978  to  1980  Mr.  Alk.xandkr 
served  as  member  of  the  National  Alco- 
hol Fuels  Commission  which  issued  a 
report  on  alcohol  fuels  in  1980. 

In  1985  he  was  successful  in  negotiat- 
ing a  joint  research  agreement  for 
sharing  alternative  fuels  research  be- 
tween the  University  of  Arkansas  and 
the  Brazilian  Institute  of  Technology 
of  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil. 

In  1989,  Mr.  Ai.kxandkk  hosted  the 
International  Conference  cm  Alter- 
native   Tiansportation    Fuels    and    the 
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Knvironment  at  .Arkansas  State  Uni- 
versity in  his  home  State. 

In  1990.  Mr  Ai.exa.nder  was  a  partici- 
pant at  the  Woi'ld  Knergy  Conference 
in  Poronto.  Canada  to  promote  the  in- 
creased use  of  alternative  energy  and 
has  been  asked  to  return  to  address 
this  group  next  month. 

Last  year  he  addressed  the  United 
Nations  Intergovernmental  Conference 
on  Science  ami  Technology  for  Devel- 
opment. 

Congressman  .^i.exa.nder  currently 
serves  as  one  of  the  four  congressional 
members  of  the  US,  Alternative  Fuels 
Council,  which  was  established  as  an 
advisory  group  to  aid  in  fulfilling  the 
requirements  of  the  U.S.  Alternative 
Motor  Fuels  Act  of  1988. 

Mr.  Alexander  is  also  the  chief  con- 
gressional supporter  of  the  south  coast 
alternative  fuels  demonstration 
project,  a  comprehensive  and  objective 
demonstration  of  five  different  alter- 
native fuels  now  underway  in  Califor- 
nia, 

Mr  ALEXANDER.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for 
his  remarks.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  Mr.  Sharp  to  formulate  a 
national  energy  policy.  I  rise  today  a.s 
a  cosponsor  and  in  further  support  of 
H.R.  776.  the  Comprehensive  National 
Energy  Policy  Act.  The  enactment  of  a 
comprehensive  national  energy  policy 
is  long  overdue. 

.■\s  a  boy  growing  up  in  Arkansas.  I 
enjoyed  many  expt^riences  that  taught 
me  valuable  lessons  I  have  used 
throughout  adult  life.  I  would  like  to 
share  one  experience  with  you  which 
has  shaped  my  views  on  energy  policy 

At  age  11  I  worked  as  a  farm  hand 
and  tractor  driver  for  my  father  who 
farmed  Island  35.  a  small  tract  of  land 
in  the  middle  of  the  Mississippi  River 
near  Osceola,  AR,  Each  day  we  had  to 
ferry  across  the  river  all  of  the  supplies 
we  planned  to  use.  Occasionally,  we 
would  begin  to  run  low  on  gasoline  for 
farm  trucks.  Instead  of  going  across 
the  river  for  more  fuel  in  order  to  ad- 
dress the  emergency  of  a  low  gas  sup- 
ply, I  would  travel  to  the  south  point 
of  the  island  to  the  alternative  fuel 
processing  plant,  otherwise  known  as 
Silver  Dad's  still.  From  the  still  I 
would  acquire  20  gallons  of  alcohol 
which  I  would  later  blend  with  tractor 
fuel.  Gasohol  worked  just  fine. 

This  lesson  came  back  to  me  in  1973. 
while  serving  here  in  Congress  follow- 
ing the  first  OPEC  oil  embargo  against 
the  United  States.  Most  Americans  re- 
alized the  vulnerability  of  the  United 
States  as  they  waited  in  line  at  the 
service  station  to  buy  fuel  to  go  to 
work.  Our  Nation  was  paralyzed. 

I  continue  to  be  concerned  about  our 
Nation's  ever  increasing  dependence  on 
foreign  oil.  The  Department  of  Energy 
projects  that  imports  of  petroleum  will 
reach  9.8  million  barrels  per  day  by  the 
year  2000  and  11.6  million  barrels  per 
day  by  2010   .Assuming  an  average  price 
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i>l  S2;»  ptT  barrel  from  now  to  th«-n,  thiiL  u  i.  -  ^jz,,  volunlur.v   rptluctioni)   by   iiulu-sliy 

would  lead  to  an  import  bill  of  about  Bfonomlt     asslstAncc     to  of  tho  «ases  which  contribute  to  k'lobal 

S615  billion  from  1993  throui^h  200()  and  stiaieRlc  SW  Asia  c-ouiv                      ^  ^^^  climate  change. 

about   SI. 5    trillion    from    1993   tluout^'h  Mu^i'irHierai  VliianVlnl    aiii                         '  Third,  we  have  (jiven  a  bit?  boost  to 

2010.  (IJ.N.  unil  Woil<l  a-iiik)  ...                      fJ.62H  t'^*'   "se  of  our  cleanest  fuel     natural 

A  national  energy  policy  will  reiluce  u.s.  aid  for  enexKy  aotlvl-  »Ji»s.    throuK:h:    increased    use   of  alter- 

our  Nation's  dependence  on  foreitjn  oil.        ties  i;>0  native  fuel  vehicles;  reform  of  the  Pub- 

A  heavy  burden  on  our  econom.v  will  be  Multilaural  aid  for  enerRy  ijc  Utility  HoldinR  Company  Act;  re- 
lessened  The  alternative  enerk,'y  pro-  aciiviUes  (World  Hank)  466  iorm  of  uas  pipeline  certification;  re- 
duced will  revive  a  depressed  economy  Total  427  06>  •'"'arch  into  new  uses  of  k'as;  and.  im- 
in  the  farm  sector  as  well  ivs  natural  Total.  excluilinK  niultiiiit.                            "  portant    tax    breaks    for    produceis   as 

«as  regions  and  coal  States.  This  na-        t-ial  aid  119,970  well  as  for  natural  t<as  vehicles  and  in- 

tional  enerk'y   policy  will   open   up  the  „  .,„i,istance  provided  to  the  Persian  Ouir  frastructure 

$100  billion  transportation  fuel  market  rt-yion  liom  1980  to  1990  was  approximatply  Finally,  the  bill  puts  the  P'ederal 
to  farmers.  It  will  put  farmers  in  the  $420  t)illlon.  and  import.s  totaled  140  l.illioii  Government  once  a^ain  in  a  leadership 
fuel  business  and  increase  farm  in-  gallons,  the  additional  cost  of  imported  Kaso-  role  in  ener{fy  policy, 
come  Had  we  esUvblished  a  national  line  that  consumers  don  t.  .see  at.  the  pump  is  The  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
enerjfy  policy  in  the  I980's  impressive  about  $3  per  gallon.  ations  considered  amendments  to  sub- 
savings  would  have  occurred,  maybe  Mr.  SHARP  Mr  Chairman.  I  reserve  title  B  of  title  1  of  H.R.  776  which  ad- 
enouRh  savintjs  to  have  avoided  the  the  balant e  of  my  time.  dresses  enert^y  conservation  (joals  and 
current  recession.  The  CH.MR.MAN.  At  this  time.  then.  prot,'rams  for  Federal  at^encies  as  well 

The  enormous  cost  of  importinfr  en-  ^11    remaining    time    allotted    to    the  a.s  to  title  111  which  deals  with  use  of 

erKy  is  not  the  only  draw  on  our  bal-  Committee   on    Knerjjy  and   Commerce  alternative  fuels  by  the  Federal  fleet, 

ance  of  payments.  The  cost  of  security  has  been  reserved.  The    committee    held    two    oversitjht 

should  also  be  considered.  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  next  allot-  hearinjrs   on   enertry   conservation   and 

I    include  as  a  reference   to   my   re-  ^p„^  qj-  ^j^p  jg  available  to  the  Com-  alternative  fuels  in  the  101st  ConRress 

marks  the  summary  of  a  General    Ac-  ,nittee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  The  Chair  is  and  two  more  in  the  102d  Contjress  in 

counting  Office  study  which  estimates  advised  that  that  committee  on  both  addition  to  the  legislative  hearing'  held 

the   United   States  cost  of  protectint,'  ^^e  majority  and  minority  side  do  not  on  H.R.  776  on  April  28.  1992. 

foreign  oil  supplies  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  ^^jg^  f,j  ^^.^^^^  ^^^  ^  j,„p  allotted  to  them.  The  committees  enerj^y  amendm.n' 

about  $3  per  t,Ml Ion.  Under  an  a^'reement  of  the  leadership  included   items  dealing  with   the    Fi  ! 

If  assistan.;e  Pnwided  to  the  Persian  ^,^  ,,^^^  g^^^g    ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^j,,  ^,.  .i^pmed  eral   (leet.  procurement  of  energy  effi- 

Gulf  rejjion   from   1980  to   1990  was  ap-  j^,j  j^.^^^  ,,g^jj  yielded  back,  as  will  any  cient    products    and    improvements    in 

proximately   $120   billion,   and   imports  of^er    debate    time    not    consumed    in  Federal  enertjy  conservation  protrrams. 

totaled    140    billion    gallons,    the    addi-  order  by  the  committees  desit,'nated  in  At  the  ur^Mn^' of  the  House  leadership 

tional  cost  of  imported  gasoline  that  ^^le  rule.  we  met  numerous  times  to  arrive  at 

consumers  do  not  see  at  the  pump  is  ^^    ^j^jg    time,    under    the    rule,    the  compromise  positions  amonp  our  com- 

about  $3  per  n^allon  Committee  on  Government  Operations  mittee.  and  the  Committee  on  Public 

It  is  critical   that  this  House  move  jg  entitled  t,o  be  recot,'nized.  Works  and  Energy  and  Commerce, 

now    to   adopt  an   effective,    lon>?-t.erm  'phe  Chair  iecot,'ni/,es  the  gentleman  As  a  result  of  these  negotiations  we 

energy  policy.  Passapre  of  H.R.  776  tjives  from  Oklahoma  (Mr   Synak).  have   arrived  at  consensus  on  amend- 

us  the  opportunity  to  do  this.  m,-    sYNAR.   Mr.   Chairman,   I  would  ments   already   offered   as   part   of  the 

nnutciif  cAcniiiui:  rnwciiuDiiniu  '''**^   ^^  divide  my   time  with   the  k'en-  oriK'inal    text   as   well    as    two   amend- 

DOMLSIIL  GASOLINE  CONSUMPIION  ^,^.,^,^,,  ^,.,^^  Pennsylvania.  ments  which   I   understand   will   be   in- 

BaiiHj/ow    Gaiioiis/Du       Gjiignvyejr  The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  Tule,  that  eluded  in  a  broader  packajje  to  be  of- 

Is  in  order.  fered  on  Thursday. 

*"',(,o                      s.srt.ooo   j'Boooooo     loo.MOMO.ooo  ^^'    SYNAR.   Mr.   Chairman,   I   yield  These  two  amendments  substitute  for 

1981                        sisss.ooo    7^000000     lotiob.MOMO  mvself  sucli  time  as  I  may  consumc.  the    enert^y    efficienc.y    revolvini^    fund 

J^                      6W2  000   "soooooo     loiJ/oooooM  M«".     Chairman,     today,     the     House  and    enea'.v    performance    contract! iii,' 

\m                      im.m   2i\mm     io?;565  0oo:ooo  meets    to   debate    H.R.    776,    the   Com-  amendments  reported  out  by  Govern 

ins  _ 6831000    28/000000       104745  000,000       „...,i,  ,„„;,,  ,       m, »;„„,!       lp^ ,.,       t>„i;,.,       .,.   <-v,^„.. ,  t ;  .„  , 

I9K  .    .                7034000   moooooo     io/6;5oooooo  Piehensive     National     Knergy     Policy  ment  Operations. 

IJW — „ 770*000    303.000.000     I io.5Sb.ooo.ooo  Act.  As    the    energy    crises    of   the    1970  .s 

IS  :i""ZZ"'      'hmm   mmm     mmmm  '  '"''^^  *"  support  of  this  legislation  taught   us,   even   small   disruptions   \n 

iwo 7735.000    304.000.000     I lo^wo.ooo OOP  and     commend     all     committees     who  the  U.S.  energy  suppl.y  can  cause  huge 

Me    Appniiimale  iMai  couMmpiion.  1980  90  I  I65  0O0.OOOOOO  |ii  Worked  SO  long  and  hard  to  craft  the  disruptions  to  our  economy,  lifestyle. 

ions  (Daii  ptoviiied  by  [nero  intoimihon  Admimjiiahon)  i\vsl  real  action  OH  energy  by  this  body  and  peace  of  mind 

The  Contcresslonal   Research   Services  ad-  in  over  a  decade.  The  Government  iJpeiations  Ciimmit- 

vises  that  from  1980  to  1990.  Imports  irom  the  While  I  am  sure  that  none  of  us  con-  tee  believes  that  incre.i.st  d  cur'rK'y  eiii- 

Persiap    Gulf    region    comprised    approxi-  siders  this  bill  perfect,  it  is  a  signifi-  ciency  can  solve  many  uf  these  prub- 

mately  12  percent  of  total  Kasollneconsump-  cant   first  step— and   one   that   we  can  lems     while     reducing     the     emissions 

tlon-about  140,000,000,000  gallons.  build  on  to  produce  even  stronger  legis-  which  contribute  to  air  i.Mlliiti<ni  and 

RKAi.  COST  OK  A  GALLON  OK  GA80L1NK  lotion  in  the  future.  global  warming. 

OAO  reports  the  following  costs  for  pro-  q^he    legislation    is    pathbreaking   for  Best  of  all.  Federal  energy  eftiiien<v 

\^^'Z  ^°''^"^"  ""  ''"'"'"^■'  ""'■'"''  '"^  ''*'"■'  many  reasons.  also  makes  good  common  sense  since  it 

First,  we  have  taken  important  ac-  saves   significant    sums    lor    the    haid 

.Viiu  iry     activities     (SW                   «'"'<"<»  tions  to  eliminate  cumbei-some  and  in-  pressed  U.S.  ta.xpayei> 

AsLi  dedicated!                                       $21  400  appropriate    regulations     that    impede  The  Federal  Government  should  also 

Military     activities     (SW  energy  production  and  distribution.  set  an  example  of  efficiency  since  it  is 

Asia  oriented) 5,800  These  include  reforms  in  electricit.v  the   nation's  biggest  energy   user  and 

Other     contingencies     and  and  gas  and  oil  pipelines,  both  in  con-  the  biggest  energy  waster. 

mobility  programs 272.600  struction  and  operation.  All     together,     the    Federal     Govern- 

Mion      ''®     *^'^'"'^    °'^'''                          240  Second,    we    recognize    for    the    first  ment  uses  over  2  percent  of  all  energy 

(Jperatioiis    Deserti    Shieiii  time,  the  potential  global  warming  im-  consumed  in  the  United  States. 

and  Storm  61.000  plications   of  our  energy   decisions   b.v  And   while    the    Federal    Government 

Military  assistance  to  stra-  establishing  a  new  program  to  recog-  made  some  progress  in  reducing  Fed- 

teglc  SW  Asia  countries  30.800 

) 
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eral  energy  use  in  the  last  15  years. 
this  progress  has  been  eroded  in  the 
last  2  years. 

The  reason  for  this  inadequate  per- 
formance is  simple-  lack  of  up-front 
money  to  get  the  job  done. 

The  two  amendments  to  be  offered  as 
part  of  the  broader  package  on  Thurs- 
day are  intended  to  tear  down  the  fi- 
nancial barriers  to  conservation  invest- 
ment and  make  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  leader  in  energy  efficiency 
once  again. 

The  first  deals  with  expanded  author- 
ization for  energy  services  contracts. 
This  anil  tuinirnt  would  expand  existing 
authority  lor  Federal  agencies  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  private  sector  en- 
erg.v  service  companies. 

Performance  contracting  for  services 
is  a  well  e.-^tatihshed  interest  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee 
and  is  p.ii  t  i.i  uur  general  procurement 
aut.horii  V  Iniiiided  on  our  junsdii.'t ion 
over  the  l-'rdeial  I'i'dpei-ty  and  .-Xdmin 
istrative  Services  Ai  I  of  1919. 

Current  ^'ederal  procurement  proce- 
dures for  the.se  contracts  are  so  (-um- 
lifiMjnie  tbat  oiilv  a  handful  have  been 
I  oriipleted  m  the  last,  6  years. 

liiiwever,  I  hese  contracts  are  widely 
u.--i'ii  hy  State  and  local  government 
.u.'i-ni  i''s  with  more  than  1.. 500  such  con- 
ti.ti  t  .■-  .signed  in  the  past  1  years. 

'Ihi'V  provide  a  no-cost  alternative 
t'<M'  I  on.sei  vat  ion  mve.st  ments  which 
wciuld  olhei-wise  tie  tiependent  on 
S(  art  f  appi-opnations. 

Utider  this  authority,  energy  service 
(  ninpanies  would  privately  finance,  in- 
sKili.  maintain  and  monitor  energ.v 
I  otKserving  modificai  ions  in  Federal  fa- 
1  ; ill  ii's 

The  .itni'iidnient  establisties  a  dc- 
t.uled  procedure  for  expediting  energy 
service  contracts  including  a  procedure 
for  certifying  energy  service  companies 
in  advance  and  processing  unsolicited 
bids  that,  such  companies  may  initiate, 

'I'h(>se  contracts,  which  enjoy  strong 
support  in  the  administration,  offer  tht.' 
h''st,  hope  for  jumivstarting  our  l.igging 
Federal  conservation  program. 

The  second  deals  with  a  study  of  Fed- 
eial  energy  efficiency  funding.  This 
amendment  directs  the  Secretar.y  of 
Knergy  after  consultation  with  other 
lelevant  P'ederal  agencies  to  conduct  a 
study  of  financing  options  for  F'ederal 
energy  and  water  conservation  invest- 
ments inclu(iing  the  level  of  Federal  in- 
vestments neces.sary  to  comply  with 
the  act  and  funding  nierh^inisnis  such 
as  a  revolving  fund 

D   li:i0 

Mr.  Chairnian.  I  reserve  the  tialan<e 
oi  m.v  time. 

.Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

.\li'  C'hLiirnian.  I  rise  today  to  sup- 
port, strongly  support,  the  two  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  amend- 
ments which  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa   [Ml.     SvNAHl     has    alludeii     to. 


These  amendments  were  indeed  nego- 
tiated at  the  eleventh  hour  on  a  bipar- 
tisan basis  and  are  now  supported  by 
both  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation,  on 
which  I  also  serve. 

I  would  also  join  with  all  who  have 
commended  the  leadership  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  an<i  Commerce  and 
the  many  others  who  have  had  the  vi- 
sion to  bring  together  so  many  com- 
mittees, so  man.v  disparate  points  of 
view,  so  many  issues  that  were  conten- 
tious and  difficult  to  resolve,  and  to  re- 
solve those  so  that  we  indeed  are  going 
to  have,  for  the  first  time  in  I  think 
the  countr.y"s  histor.y.  a  comprehensive 
energ.v  policy  in  this  country.  So,  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
LkntI.  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  DlNC.Ei.iJ,  the  gentleman  from 
California  |Mr.  Mookhkad]  and  all  oth- 
er's, heartiest  congratulat.ions, 

Mr  Chairman,  the  two  Government 
Operations  Committee  amtmdments 
which  we  are  discussing  here  are  to 
title  I  and  address  Federal  energy  effi- 
ciency. This  particular  title  is  ex- 
tremely important  because  the  Federal 
GoveiTiment  Is  indeed  the  Nation's 
largest  consumer"  of  energy  and,  there- 
t'ore.  the  potential  for  savings,  both  in 
terms  of  energy  and  in  terms  of  money 
in  what  we  can  do  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, are  enormous.  It  not  only  re- 
duces pollution  and  preserves  scarce 
nonrenewable  sources,  but  could  indeed 
save  billions  of  dollars  annuall.y.  P2n- 
i-rgy  (>xpenilituies  in  FediM'al  buildings 
alone  amount  to  about  .SI  billion  annu- 
ally. It  is  estimated  that  there  is  an 
unrealized  potential  savings  of  altout  2b 
pei'cent,  and  that  would  translate  into 
about  SI  l)ilIion  per  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  no  mean 
amount  to  save  in  these  da.ys  of  very, 
very  rigid  fiscal  constraints.  Experts 
indicate  to  us  that  indeed  this  goal  is 
in  reach,  but  agencies  have  faced  prob- 
lems in  coming  up  with  the  upfront 
I  apital  to  work  toward  achieving  these 
s.ivings. 

The  purpose  of  our  two  Government 
Opei-ations  Committee  amendments  is 
to  help  save  taxpayer  dollars  !.iy  help- 
ing the  governinenl  move  more  quickly 
to  install  eneigy  efficiency  tech- 
nologies and  to  address  this  problem 
which  arises  because  of  the  lack  of 
funding,  the  inability  to  put  into  effect 
the  savings  because  we  do  not  have  the 
money  to  fund  them. 

The  first  provision  sinipl.\-  provides 
an  option,  only  an  option.  It  is  not 
mandatory  for  Federal  agencies  to  pro- 
cure private  (ontractors  at  no  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  who  would 
then  he  authorized  to  install  energy  ef- 
ficiency devices  in  Federal  buildings. 
Prior  contractors  guarantee  a  certain 
amount  of  savings  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  establishing  this  contract, 
and  then-  profit  from  the  exercise  is 
taken  from  the  savings.  However,  once 
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the  contract  is  completed,  the  govern- 
ment would  get  all  of  the  savings  at  no 
net  cost.  This  is  used  widely.  Mr. 
Chairman,  by  both  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments as  a  means  to  achieve  energ.v 
conservation  and  has  ci'eated  literally 
thousands  of  private  sector  jobs.  and. 
at  no  cost,  we  cannot  lose. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
indeed  a  win'win  situation.  This 
amendment  has  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port along  with  support  from  the  ad- 
ministration, from  myriad  environ- 
mental groups  and  also  from  private 
industry. 

D  14  50 

In  fact,  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  did  initially  include 
this  provision  in  their  original  vereion 
of  H.R.  776.  but  because  of  the  jurisdic- 
tional thicket  that  arose  around  this 
and  the  contention  surrounding  it.  it 
was  taken  out.  But  only  because  of  ju- 
risdictional concerns,  not  in  any  sense 
because  of  any  substantive  objections 
with  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

The  second  provision  has  been  sub- 
stantially modified  to  address  the  con- 
cerns of  the  administiation  as  well  as 
the  other  House  i,'ommittees.  Rather 
than  implementing  a  Federal  revolving 
fund  for  agencies  to  complete  for  I'und- 
ing  to  implement  Federal  efficiencies, 
the  new  amendment  provides  for  a 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  implement- 
ing this  innovative  funding  mecha- 
nism. The  study  would  also  examine 
one  of  the  issues  that  we  have  been 
grappling  with  for  years — what  are  the 
funding  options  for  agencies  in  order  to 
implement  the  President's  Executive 
order  as  well  as  being  able  to  comply 
with  this  bill. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  we  have 
been  able  to  negotiate  these  provisions 
with  the  other  two  sister  committees. 
These  provisions  were  too  important  to 
let  jurisdictional  concerns  overtake 
substantive  issues. 

The  most  important  issue  at  hand  is 
a  good,  solid  piece  of  legislation  craft- 
ed in  a  cooperative  spirit.  We  should 
not  lose  sight  of  this  goal  as  we  move 
through  this  difficult  process.  We  ask 
support  of  these  two  amendments,  and 
hope  that  we  can  achieve  a  sound  en- 
ergy policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time, 

.Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  [Mr,  Thomas], 

Mr  THO.MAS  of  Wyoming  Mi  Chair- 
man. I  appreciate  being  given  a  few 
moments  to  talk  about  this  area  of  en- 
ergy policy  which  is  so  important  to 
me  and  to  my  Slate  of  Wyoming  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  talk  about  coal  and 
low  sulfur  coal  explicitly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  ought  to  be  en- 
couraging the  development  of  low  sul- 
fur coal.  Certainly,  this  is  a  domestic 
source  of  energy  that  is  very  useful  in 
terms  of  the  environment.  It  is  clean 
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burninif  coal.  It  would  seem  to  me  wf 
would  want,  to  encourage  the  use  of 
th.u  iloiiipstic  resource. 

liistfiiil,  Mr.  ChHitman.  the  original 
measuri"  intluded  in  the  bill  would 
riiakf  It  mure  difficult  to  produce  coal. 
t,il<»'  away  some  of  the  incentives  that 
now  exist,  and  add  new  lev«'ls  of  regula- 
tion. 

By  the  way.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
few  products  in  this  country  where 
nearly  half  of  the  cost  at  the  mining 
head  is  taxes  That  makes  it  really  a 
little  ilifficult  to  have  incentives  to  do 
this 

Fortunately,  man.v  of  these  measures 
as  1  under.stand  it,  in  the  rule  have  been 
removed  1  am  pleased  they  have,  be- 
cause they  had  very  little  to  do  with 
the  production  of  ener^:y.  The.y  had 
riiiihint,'  to  do  with  more  Htu's.  but  in- 
<t(i(|  made  it  more  difficult  to  have  do- 
mestic production  In  this  country.  An 
ener>,'v  bill  ou^'ht  to  be  desl^;ne(l  to  en- 
couraK'e  the  pioduition  of  ener^'.v 

I  am  sjx'iifu  ally  interested  in  the 
.ihaniloncd  oiiiic  lands  provision  whu'h 
I  luiiti  r>r,in.l  IS  m  the  bill  or  will  be  in 
ihr  lull  i  ti.ive  an  amendment  to  be 
(•(iii.sntri .  .1  when  that  becomes  appro- 
pnali-. 

It  would  seem  to  me  we  ouRht  to  re- 
sist th.it  particular  extension  at  this 
time  I'hi'  pioposition  is  to  extend  it 
ttiKHi^rh    th>'    var    ^010     It    is    now    in 

It  is  a  major  cost  I  think  we  outrht 
to  take  a  look  at  where  we  are  at  the 
rinic  IWh  rolls  around  In  terms  of  the 
rxtrti.sioii  of  that  piirticular  measure. 

1  t  iiir.k  It  is  fair  to  say  the  reason  it 
was  pu;  m  has  very  little  to  do  with 
the  reclamation  of  mine  lands,  hut 
rather  it  was  desivjned  to  be  a  fundintf 
source  for  unrelated  sort  of  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  appreciate  the  time 
to  comment  on  coal  I  hope  that  we 
will  see  in  this  bill  an  amendm(>nt  to 
do  somethint,'  about  abandoned  mine 
lanils 

Mr  SV'N.'XR.  Mr  Chairman,  even 
though  the  gentleman  I  am  about  to 
recotrmzc  was  tjoink'  to  sp«->ak  durinjr 
the  next  period  of  time  allocated  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, since  there  are  no  further  re- 
nuests  for  time  from  the  Committee  on 
Cioverniiicni  Operations.  1  yield  .'i  min- 
utes to  the  k'cntlenian  titun  Pennsylva- 
nia I  Mr    Ko.STMAVKKl 

Mr  KOS'l'MAYKR  Mr  Chairman.  I 
appre(uate  my  friend  from  Oklahoma 
yieldini^  to  me  on  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Ml'  Chairman.  1  just,  want  to  take  a 
minute  to  talk  about  a  provision  of  the 
bill  which  I  think  is  K'ointr  to  be  prett.v 
controversial  and  will  be  the  subject  of 
a  contentious  ame-ndment  later  on  this 
evening  That  has  to  do  with  the  wa.v 
in  which  we  license  nuclear  plants  in 
this  country. 

In  1989,  the  Nuclear  Re^ulatoiy  Com- 
mission promul^rated  a  rule  on  the  li- 
censing of  nuclear  plants.  It  will  likely 


simplify  and  speed  up  the  licensing  of 
nu('lear  plants  in  this  country. 

The  NRC  rule  promulMTated  in  1989 
really  did  three  thintrs.  First,  it  estab- 
lished a  one-step  licensing  provision  so 
that  instead  of  having  one  license  re- 
quired for  construction  and  then  a  sep- 
arate license  required  for  operation, 
one  license  was  required. 

Second,  and  I  think  very  impor- 
tantly, it  required  the  standard  design 
of  nuclear  reactors  in  this  country. 
This  is  very  important  in  terms  of  safe- 
ty. 

Third,  there  was  a  provision  on  early 
site  permitting.  Essentially  this  provi- 
sion, which  is  somewhat  more  con- 
troversial, will  allow  a  utility  to  site  a 
nuclear  plant  for  as  much  as  40  years 
into  the  future,  applying  for  a  site  per- 
mit which  would  expire  in  20  years,  and 
then  having  the  ability  to  renew  that 
for  another  2()-year  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  all  very  con- 
tentious. Home  tMivironmental  groups, 
including  the  Union  of  Concerned  Sci- 
entists, took  the  NRC  to  court  because 
they  objected  to  a  great  deal  in  this 
rule,  and  the  NRC  was  upheld  on  al- 
most everything  The  environmental- 
ists won  one  very  small  issue,  and  it  is 
that  one  single  issue  that  is  at  stake  in 
the  Barton-Clement  amendment  which 
we  will  be  talking  about  later  this 
evening 

Here  is  what  it  says.  It  says  that 
after  a  plant  has  been  built  and  after 
construction  has  been  completed  but 
before  that  plant  is  placed  in  op«'r- 
ation.  if.  and  only  if.  new  serious  safe- 
ty-related informations  comes  to  light, 
then,  if  the  NRC.  No,  1,  decides  that 
evidence  is  new  and.  No.  2.  decides  that 
a  hearing  is  justified,  they  should 
grant  a  hearing  prior  to  the  operation 
of  that  plant. 

It  is  up  to  the  NRC  to  decide  whether 
that  evidence  is  new,  and  it  is  up  to  the 
NRC  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  have 
a  hearing.  It  does  not  mandate  a  hear- 
ing, it  simply  allows  for  a  hearing. 

There  is  in  fact  in  current  regulation. 
a  provision  for  such  a  hearing,  an  NRC 
rule,  rule  2206.  but  it  really  is  deficient 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  primarily  be- 
cause it  is  not  judicially  reviewable. 

In  other  words,  if  the  NRC  decides 
the.y  cannot  or  are  not  going  to  provide 
this  hearing,  those  who  are  concerned 
have  no  opportunity  to  go  to  court.  It 
is  not  judicially  reviewable. 

So  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  ClemkntI  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Barton]  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Mili.kk]  are  all  m 
pretty  much  agreement  on  what  the 
NRC  did  in  l!»89.  Hut  we  aie  concerned 
aliout  this  one  provision,  and  we  hope 
that  the  proposal  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Clk.ment] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Barton!  later  on  in  the  evening  will  be 
defeated,  and  that  the  NRC,  if  they  de- 
cide the  evidence  is  new  and  they  want 
a    hearing    prior    to    operation,    subse- 
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mere  proilu<  t  mn 
is   to   bal.iri' r    tin 
on  this  N. It  inns 


quent  to  construction,  they 
the  right  to  have  one. 

Mr  CLINGKR  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  thf  h.ilan(  (•  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  All  time  allotted  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations has  expired,  and  under  the  rule 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  is  entifb'd  to  :J0  minutes  of  de- 
bate, divided  l<-\  wi-cn  the  majority  and 
minority  sides 

The  Chair-  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Cahloirua  |Mr    Mli.tKHj 

Mr  MIM.KK  of  CilifoiniH,  Mr  Chan- 
III, III    1  vH'hl  mv.sclf  .S  minutes 

Ml  Chairman,  the  IritiTinr  Commit- 
tee titles  offer  a  broad  i.na'c  o!  pre- 
visions addressing  nuclear  eiieru'v,  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  developnu'iit;  protec- 
tion for  coastal  are. is  nn  Inith  shores 
and  in  Alaska,  coal  iiuiiirm  .unl  oil. 
coal,  and  gas  leasing,  liidi.in  energy  is- 
sues; and  insular  areas  eneigy  issues. 
The  hill  tetl.M  ts  the  hard  work  ot"  the 
commit!'  I'  nieiiit'ei'^  and  suIm  "inmittee 
chairmen  ,iriil  I  rh.iiik  .ili  o(  i  hem  for 
their  cooper. u  loll  .md  t  hnuu'hltiilness. 

The  obligation  ui  i  his  >  unirnn  tee  and 
of  this  Cun^rres.s  luns  well   lieyoiKi   the 
if  ener^,'v    ( iiir  charge 
c  oin|>et  I  ng    lieni.miis 
;)Ulill(      resoUI'i  es     '{'he 

Interior  Cnniiiut  tee  titles  are  desiiriieil 
to  avi'r!  !  he  kinds  of  landmines  t  li.ii 
have  plagued  e.uliei  .-iiergy  poJH.'ies: 
Delays,  l.iwsuits.  enviidnmental  disas- 
ters, and  ini  reased  imports. 

Kqually  important,  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee bill  is  designed  to  protect  the 
rights  of  individuals,  communities,  and 
States  to  participate  in  the  process  of 
.setting  energy  policy,  and  not  just  be 
dictate<l  to  by  Washington  and  th(>  en- 
ergy companies  I'oi-  example.  th(>  bill 
strikes  a  new  h.il.trH  e  lietween  the 
right  of  the  puhlu  to  .i  he.tring  on  nu- 
clear plant  licensing  with  the  need  for 
a  timely  decisionmaking  process,  ex- 
tends whistleblower  protections  to  De- 
partment of  Knert.'v  employees  who 
have  deterted  h.i/.uds  mismanagement 
at  nucle.u  i.Kiliiies.  .md  grants  the 
States  the  iiirlit  Ut  reject  radioactive 
waste  that  is  helow  the  regulatory  con- 
cern of  the  NRC 

The  Intcrujr  C(,immittee  titles  do  not 
step  on  the  rights  and  the  safety  of  our 
citizens,  communities,  and  States  in 
order  to  streamline  the  licensing  and 
relicensintr  of  niii  ir.tr  plants  for  the 
benefit  ol  nui  le.ir  mdusii  v  Had  energ.y 
polic.y  does  not  jirodu'  e  eneiu'v:  it 
merel.v  costs  the  t.ixpavers  nionev 

In  the  1970's,  this  Nation  was  tni,  ed 
to  cij^isider  its  energy  pi'oduition  .  ,i- 
pacit.v  and  its  energy  consumption.  We 
learned  some  hard  lessons  about  secur- 
ing our  future  energy  needs.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  in  the  intervening  years  we 
appear  to  have  forgotten  or  ignored 
many  of  those  lessons. 


It  is  still  true  that  the  United  States 
is  the  most  inefficient  user  of  energy  of 
any  industrialized  nation  in  the  world. 
It  is  still  true  that  it  is  far  cheaper  and 
more  dependable  to  save  a  Btu  than  it 
is  to  produce  it.  It  is  still  true  that 
Americans  consume  approximately 
twice  as  much  oil  per  year  per  person 
than  do  the  Japanese  and  the  Germans. 

For  almost  20  years  we  have  tried  to 
produce  ourselves  out  of  a  crisis  or  into 
energy  independence.  During  these  past 
20  years,  our  wasteful  approach  to  en- 
ergy has  contributed  significantly,  to 
an  often  stagnant  economy  to  a  slowly 
declining  economy  while  our  chief 
competitors  in  the  world-Japan  and 
Germany— have  combined  energy  effi- 
ciency with  economic  growth  and  ex- 
pansion. 

It  is  high  time  we  memorized  the  les- 
sons of  the  1970"s.  A  successful  and  ben- 
eficial energy  policy  balances  con- 
servation, efficiency,  safety,  and  ex- 
traction. It  does  not  just  offer  energy 
producers  carte  blanche  access  to  the 
Nations  public  resources. 

This  hill  also  reflects  a  commitment 
to  environmental  protection  that  is  as 
strong  as  the  commitment  to  energy 
production.  The  bill  addresses  the  true 
cost  of  oil,  gas,  and  mineral  extraction 
including  proved  coal  mining  regula 
tion.  hands  that  Native  .Maskans  rely 
upon  for  subsistence  are  protected  Kn- 
ergy  companies  are  required  to  lielp 
pay  for  the  cleanup  of  uranium  enru:ii- 
ment  facilities  and  for  mill  tailings. 

The  Interior  Comnuttee  titles  reflect 
the  view  that  piodu<'ing  an  energy  pol- 
icy and  protecting  the  public  interest 
are  not  mutualiv  exclusive.  And  the 
public's  ui'ens'  ,innot  be  served  by 
the  drill  <it  any  >o.si  policy  that  has 
governed  much  of  this  past  century 
The  Interior  Committee  takes  seri- 
ously its  responsibility  for  reducing 
foreign  imports  ;ind  guaranteeing  a 
stable  supply  of  eii(>rgy,  while  address- 
ing the  public  s  eiiviionmeiital,  safety, 
and  health  coneerns 

II  IS  with  the  same  reasoning  that, 
the  committee  included  a  title  on  In- 
dian I'liei'gy  resources.  A  significant 
amount  of  the  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources including  oil.  gas.  coal,  and 
uranium  is  located  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions Development  of  these  resources 
will  allow  Indian  tribes  to  become 
more  self-sufficient  and  will  also  help 
to  alleviate  the  wiiiespread  conditions 
of  poverty  and  high  unemployment  on 
many  Indum  reservations,  Pi-ovisions 
m  this  hill  will  provide  ti-ihcs  with  the 
technical  and  financial  assistance  they 
need  to  contrcjl  the  future  of  energy  de- 
veh)pment  on  their  reservations. 

The  Interior  Committee  amendment 
also  includes  provisions  to  address 
some  of  the  unique  energy-related 
problems  ol  the  insular  areas  for  which 
this  Nation  and  the  Inteinor  and  Insu- 
!.tr  .Affairs  Committee  has  special  I'e- 
sponsibllit  les- 

These  Pacific  and  Caribbean  islands 
uToups    face    diflVient    conditions    and 


different  energy  situations  than  the 
State.  For  example,  some  do  not  have 
adequate  power  systems. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  provi- 
sion would  require  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  submit  a  report,  developed  in 
consultation  with  the  territorial  gov- 
ernment, on  how  to  provide  electricity 
throughout  the  trust  territory  islands 
of  Palau.  including  meeting  any  obliga- 
tions incurred  in  development  of  the  is- 
lands' existing  power  system. 

It  is  a  disgrace  that  ■l.'i  .years  after  the 
United  States  assumed  responsibility 
for  the  development  of  these  islands, 
some  of  the  people  of  Palau  do  not  yet 
have  electricity  at  all  and  many  only 
have  power  a  part  of  the  day. 

The  United  States  has  an  obligation 
to  help  Palau  at  least  plan  how  to  ad- 
dress this  problem  as  well  as  claims  re- 
lated to  the  questionable  deal  for  the 
facilities  that  do  exist  that  P^cderal  of- 
ficials made  possible.  Not  helping  has 
impeded  the  islands'  political  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  glad  that  this 
da.v  is  finally  here  and  that  the  Con- 
gress will  begin  debate  on  this  impor- 
tant bill.  1  am  optimistic  that  the  end 
result  will  be  that  the  Congress  will 
produce  a  coinprehensive  and  far- 
reaching  energy  bill  that  will  seriously 
address  the  energy  needs  of  this  coun- 
1  ly  while  preserving  the  environment, 
protecting  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
American  people. 

D  1150 

1  want  to  commend  my  colleague  and 
ranking  Democrat  an  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  sub- 
committee chair  on  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  ShakI'].  for  all  of  the 
effort  that  he  made  to  bring  the  com- 
mittees together  and  to  provide  a  new 
energy  policy,  a  modern  eneii:y  policy 
for  this  Nation's  future. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  very  weak 
and  waning  support  for  this  legislation 
as  passed  by  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee.  For  as  long  as  I  can  re- 
member. Memt)ers  of  Congress  have 
been  calling  for  a  national  energy  pol- 
icy. Whenever  the  price  of  energy  goes 
up  or  down  the  voices  of  this  body 
come  down  to  the  well  and  ask  the 
President  to  send  up  a  national  energy 
polic  y 

Well,  this  President  did  that.  Presi- 
dent Bush  sent  up  the  most  compreh(»n- 
sive  energy  pai.-kagc  ever  to  come  be- 
fore the  Congress.  It  represented  years 
of  work  and  millions  of  taxpayers  dol- 
lars and  days  and  days  of  public  testi- 
mony. It  was  balanced.  And  the  Con- 
gress especially  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee   chose  to  ignore  it. 

It  included  conservaticm.  but  also 
production  of  domestic  resources.  All 
credible  energy  experts  who  care  about 


the  American  economy  agree  that  any 
effective  energy  policy  must  include 
both  of  these  approaches.  That  means 
increasing  conservation— pi'eferably 
through  the  free  market  and  research 
and  development  investments,  and  in- 
creasing environmentally  sound  do- 
mestic production  of  oil.  gas.  coal,  nu- 
clear power,  hydropower.  and  all  re- 
newable energy  sources.  That  means 
incentives  for  conservation,  but  open- 
ing ANWR  in  Alaska  for  oil  and  gas 
drilling.  It  also  means  precluding  oil 
drilling  in  those  areas  like  Alaska's 
Bristol  Bay.  which  is  the  world  s  great- 
est salmon  fishery.  Like  most  things  in 
life — except  those  passed  by  some  com- 
mittees of  Congress-  it  means  trade- 
offs. 

We  cannot  call  for  increased  use  of 
electric  cars,  and  then  be  against  new 
electrical  generation  by  coal,  nuclear, 
or  othei  means.  Where  do  we  get  the 
new  electric! t.y'? 

We  cannot  beat  up  on  the  President 
for  not  going  to  the  Earth  summit  and 
then  oppose  nuclear  power,  which  does 
not  pollute.  We  have  got  to  make  some 
choices.  One  of  the  reasons  the  Amer- 
ican public  is  so  ticked  off  with  this  in- 
stitution right  now  is  that  they  do  not 
think  we  have  the  guts  to  make  tough 
choices.  I  think  on  the  whole,  this  bill 
(  onfirms  that. 

I  want  to  talk  about  my  constituents 
in  .\laska  for  a  minute,  because  I  think 
they  are  realistic,  and  willing  to  make 
choices.  That's  why  I  am  so  proud  to  be 
their  only  Representative  in  this  body. 
Alaska  supplies  the  United  States— pri- 
marily the  west  coast,  with  over  20  per- 
cent of  their  domestic  oil.  In  Califor- 
nia, it  supplies  the  refineries  with 
about  half  of  their  oil.  Alaskans  are 
strongly  united  in  their  support  for 
opening  a  little  slice  of  land  next  to 
Prudhoe  Bay  m  the  ANWR  for  oil  and 
gas  drilling.  Reports  tell  us  that  there 
could  be  9  billion  barrels  of  oil  there,  to 
replace  Prudhoe  Bay  and  keep  refiner- 
ies in  Washington  State  and  California 
operating  into  the  2Ist  century.  They 
support  this.  What  they  do  not  support 
is  drilling  m  Bristol  Bay.  the  greatest 
.salmon  fishery  in  the  world.  There  is 
not  a  lot  of  oil  potential  there,  but  the 
fishery  is  renewable.  They  are  willing 
to  ante  up  ANWR.  so  long  as  we  don't 
drill  m  Bristol  Bay.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  Bristol  Bay  is  protected  m  this 
legislation.  I  am  unhappy  that  the  Con- 
gress has  knuckled  under  to  the  envi- 
ronmental lobby  and  the  Canadian 
Government,  which  wants  to  drill  on 
their  side  of  the  border  and  sell  us  oil, 
rather  than  have  us  drill  for  it  at 
home.  So  ANWR  isn't  in  here. 

It  is  really  a  shame.  If  ANWR  does 
hold  9  billion  barrels  of  oil.  it  could 
produce  over  700.000  U.S.  jobs  in  all 
States  of  the  Union  These  are  good 
jobs  in  the  manufacturing  and  con- 
struction industries.  It  could  also  slow 
the  decline  of  the  U.S.  energy  industry. 
which  is  in  its  greatest  freefall  in  his- 
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toi'v.  Evt'iy  oil  company  that  knows 
how  to  h'ct  a  pas.sport  is  loavinM  I'oi-  for- 
eign shores.  Chevron  just,  .sik'iied  a  S20 
hillion  (leal  to  develop  oil  in  th€^  foinier 
Soviet  Union.  That's  $20  billion  that 
could  be  spent  at  home,  if  the  Cont^ress 
were  willintr  to  make  the  hard  choices 
people  in  Alaska  have  made.  Its  not 
just,  a  shame,  it  s  a  damned  shame. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  a  couple  of 
points  about  the  Interior  Committee 
parts  ol  the  bill  There  are  some  Kood 
thing's  m  our  packat^e  They  include 
the  Indi.in  enerk'.V  section,  and  the 
Uristol  Hay  cancellation  lUit  there  is 
also  a  lot  of  ^^arbatce  in  our  parts  of  the 
bill.  There  <iie  a  lot  of  provisions  whiih 
don't  have  anythint^  to  do  with  ener^'y 
In  fact,  they  are  antienertiy.  They  will 
only  increase  our  dep»nidence  on  for- 
eit^;n  oil  and  eneru.v.  and  make  our 
economy  weaker  against  our  forei^'n 
ComiX'tiMon  I  have  (  ailed  it,  unilateral 
enerk'v  disaitiianietii  That,  too,  is  a 
shame 

Let  us  not  foriret  what  importance 
enefk'y  has  in  our  economy  It  is  the 
lifeblood  of  all  in<lustry. 

Drive  up  the  cost  of  enert^.v  to 
steelmakers,  .md  steelworkers  will  be 
out  of  work 

Drive  up  the  cost  to  the  poor  anil 
those  on  fixed  income,  and  the.v  will 
suffer 

Keep  sendinK'  $50  billion  plus  a  year 
to  foreijjners  for  our  most  important 
commodity,  and  we  will  tjet  poorer 
fa.st. 

This  is  imiiortant  to  our  eijuntry.  and 
we  should  have  treated  it  that  way. 

a   1600 

Mr  MILLKR  nf  California.  Mr  Chair 
man.  I  yield  I  minutes  to  the  t,'en- 
tieman  ttniri  Wt-.t  V'irt,'inia  (Mr  Ha- 
H\:,i,| 

Mr    l{. AH. A  1,1,.  .Mr   Chairman,  I  thank 
the    1,'enl  leiii.m     from    California    (Mr 
Mii.LKKj.  the  (list  in^'iiished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
,\fl'airs,  for  yielding'  me  this  time. 

Mr  Chairman,  as  it  stands,  the  pend^ 
in^r  lo^islation  contains  what  I  view  as 
one  of  the  most  important  provisions 
approved  b.v  the  Interior  Committee: 
The  extension  nf  the  abandone<l  mine 
reclamation  fund 

In  the  Suriare  Minint;  Control  and 
ReiUam.ition  Act  of  l!t77.  we  souKht  to 
address  the  pli^,'ht  of  people  in  the  coal 
mining  re>,Mons  of  the  Nation  whose 
lives  are  affected  on  a  daily  basis  b.v 
the  health,  safet.y.  and  environmental 
hazards  associated  with  abandoned 
mine  lands. 

Kstablished  by  this  law  was  an  aban- 
doned mine  reclamation  fund,  financed 
by  a  reclamation  fee  a.ssessed  on  every 
ton  of  mined  coal  To  date,  under  this 
protjram.  many  of  the  scars  let  over 
from  past  mining'  practices  the 
moonscapes,  the  burnintf  refuse  piles, 
and  old  mine  shafts-  have  been  re 
claimed 

Lands  are  boinu  contoured,  revej;e- 
tated.  ana  broujfht  back  to  productive 
uses. 


Yet.  when  the  existinK  authority  to 
collect  the  reclamation  fee  expires  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  .year  1995.  approxi- 
mately 1  6  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
hik'h-priority  health  and  safety  threat- 
ening sites  will  remain  unreclaimed 

The  Bush  administration  recotjnizes 
this  fact.  Several  weeks  a>,'o  the  Inte- 
rior Department  transmitted  to  the 
Cont,M'ess  a  draft  bill  to  extend  the  au- 
thority to  collect  abandoned  coal  mine 
reclamation  fees  for  an  a<lditional  2  fis 
cal  years.  throu>;h  to  September  30. 
1997. 

However,  what  remains  to  be  done 
cannot  be  accornplished  by  a  simple  2- 
year  extension. 

This  bill  would  extend  the  fee  collec- 
tion aut.horit.y  throutrh  the  year  2010. 
The  amount,  of  money  raised  under  this 
proposal  should  allow  us  to  reclaim  and 
restoie  all  of  the  most  pressint,'  site.s. 
and  to  make  some  prok'ress  in  address- 
int;  those  which  do  not  threaten  public 
health  and  safety,  but  degrade  the  en- 
vironment. 

The  prot^ram  financed  under  this 
me;isure  works  to  save  coalfield  citi- 
zens from  the  hazards  associated  with 
abandoned  coal  mine  lands. 

Hut  we  must  not  forget  the  aban- 
doned coal  miner 

For  my  part.  I  look  forward  to  seeinj; 
this  measure  passed  and  betjinnint^  our 
work  to  address  the  justifiable  con- 
cerns of  retired  coal  miners  when  we 
meet  with  the  other  body. 

Finally,  let  me  sa.y  that  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  next  rule  on  this  bill  will 
allow  me  to  offer  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee's coal.  oil.  and  h'as  provisions. 

Mr  YdUNC.  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  H  minutes  to  the  K'en- 
tleman  Irom  .Arizona  [.Mr   Rhcidk.sj. 

Mr  RHODIOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  has 
oeen  (characterized  by  the  Kfentleman 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young),  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  which  were  reported 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  constitute  noneneruy 
provisions  The  bill  I'eportt'd  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  iind  Insular  Af- 
fairs would  not  produce  one  additional 
Btu  or  calorie  of  heat  or  electricit.y  or 
eneix.v  for  this  country. 

In  the  time  allotted  to  me  I  want  to 
address  myself  to  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  that  relate  to  nuclear  power,  nu- 
clear licensmtr.  nuclear  plant  licensinti. 
and  nuclear  plant  relicensintj.  because  I 
am  f  rmi.v  convinced  that  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  relating  to  licensmj; 
and  lelicensintT.  if  adopted  by  this 
House  and  if  enacted  into  law,  woulil 
ensure  that  by  the  year  2030  there 
would  be  no.  and  I  repeat  no,  produc- 
tion of  power  in  this  country  by  nu- 
clear power  plants. 

The  rellcensln^;  pro  isions  are  such 
that  as  a  plant  comes  up  for  relicens 
ln^r.  as  its  oriKinal  license  expires,  the 
plants  would  look  at  the  relicensint,' 
process  and  what  they  would  have  to  do 
in  order  to  work  thinr  way  through 
that  process  and  make  the  determina- 
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tion  that  it  was  not  economically  via- 
ble for  them  to  seek  relicensinR,  ami 
those  plants  would  close  Seiiuentially 
all  of  the  110  nuclear  plants  that  exist 
in  this  country  will  close,  until  in  2030 
there  will  be  none. 

Likewise  with  the  liccnsiim  tor  mw 
plants,  the  procedures  outlined  in  i  In- 
le(?islation  as  reported  out  b.v  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
will  make  it  an  absolute  ctM'tainty  that 
no  electric  utility  in  this  country  will 
seek  a  license  for  a  new  plant  in  this 
country  for  as  lon>,'  as  those  provisions 
are  in  effect.  They  ai'c  diai  onian.  they 
are  expensive,  the.y  will  extend  the  cur- 
rent H-.year  averatje  time  that  it  takes 
to  tjet  a  license  for  a  new  plant  to  the 
point  that  no  electric  utility  will  find 
it  to  be  economically  feasible  oi-  viable 
to  seek  a  license  for  a  new  plant 

There  is  an  alternative  that  has  been 
presented  It  is  the  Clement  Barton 
amendment  It  will  come  up  later  this 
eveniru,'.  .uid  il  will  provide  an  (.ippor- 
t.unitv  lor  the  public  and  the  CJoverii- 
ment  to  lullv  i.\irt  icipate  in  a  process 
which  will  lead  to  standardization  of 
nuclear  plant  desi^rn.  standardization 
of  nucle.ti'  siiiiu;.  .mil  standardization 
of  nuclear  license  apiilication  which 
will  allow  electric  utilities  to  k(>ep  nu- 
clear as  an  option  in  this  (ountrv 

It  likewise  will  deal  with  the  reh- 
censinK  issue  so  that  existint,'  plants 
can  ei onomically  seek  to  he  relicensed 
as  their  current  licenses  expire  Nu 
clear  is  currently  20  percent  of  the 
electricity  tnix  in  this  country.  If  we 
can  restore  the  public's  confidence  in 
nuclear,  if  we  can  make  the  licensing 
process  so  th.it  it  is  economically  fea- 
sible to  tiuilil  a  new  plant,  if  we  can 
make  the  lelitcnsink'  process  such  that 
e.vistiiiK  plants  ciin  ei onomically  (~on- 
tiiiue  their  life,  it  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  nuclear.  whi<h  is  economical 
and  nonpollutintr.  can  become  as  much 
as  30  to  35  percent  of  the  mix  of  our 
electricity  options  in  this  country.  We 
should  be  movin>r  to  restore  and  to 
keep  as  a  vial)le  alternative  in  this 
country  the  nuclear  option. 

The  bill  from  the  Ccjmmittee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  .Affairs  does  not,  do  it, 
the  Cleirient.  H.irlon  amendment  will. 
and  I  urtJ:e  its  support  at  the  appro- 
priate time. 

Mr  MILLKR  of  California  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  V'liu'in  Islands  [Mr.  dk 
Lugo). 

Mr.  OK  LUGO    Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the    ffentleman    from    California    [Mi- 
Mii.i.KKj.  the  chairman  of  our  commit 
tee,  for  yielding'  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  l)ill  includes  pro- 
visions of  the  Insular  Areas  Kner^'y  Se- 
curity .Act  reported  by  the  Interior  and 
Insular'  Affairs  Committee  to  address 
the  uniiiue  eneik'y  related  needs  of  the 
insular  areas. 

A  compromise  worked   out    with   the 
Kner^fy  and  Commerce  Committee   in 
eludes  agreed-upon  lantruace  for  all  but 
one  provision 
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Title  XXVIl  would  update  an  exist  in>r 
authorization  for  projects  to  reduce  in 
sular  dependence   on   imported   oil   ami 
nuiximize  use  of  indis'enous  renewal>le 
ie.<ources. 

It  would  expand  the  current  1>hii  on 
( onsidei-in^r  t,he  Marshall  Islands  as  a 
site  for  nuclear  waste  disposal  to  all  in- 
sular areas,  consistent  with  a  law  that 
ie(|Uires  con^,'ressional  approval  for  dis- 
posal in  U.S.  insular  areas 

The  compromise  would  also  (ujrrect 
an  oversiK^ht  in  developing  the  Mar- 
shall Islands  and  Micronesia  into  the 
free  association  and  reinstate  their  eli- 
tfibility  for  cleanup  of  PCBs  in  the 
ciise  of  power  equipment  installed  dur- 
in>;  the  United  States  trusteeship. 

Il  would  also  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  submit  a  report  on  how 
to  provide  electricity  throughout  the 
Trust  Territory  islands  of  Palau.  in- 
cluding meeting,'  oblitrations  related  to 
development  of  the  territory's  power 
system. 

Currently,  some  of  the  people  of  this 
territory  that  we  have  had  an  oblii^a- 
tion  to  develop  for  45  years  still  do  not 
have  electricity  and  others  only  have  it 
part  of  the  day 

Finally,  section  MO-1  of  title  XIV  of 
the  bill  would  re(|uire  a  study  of  the 
uni(4ue  needs  of  the  insular  areas  for 
fuel  durint,'  energy  emern^enciies  from 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve.  This 
responds  to  recjuests  from  the  govern 
ment  of  all  the  U.S.  insular  areas. 

D  I. 010 

Mi  young  of  Alaska.  Mr  Chair- 
iiuiii,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  f^en- 
tienian  from  Colorado  [Mr,  Hkfi.ky) 

Mr  HKFLKY,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
be^'in  to  debate  today  on  a  national  en- 
ei-K.v  strateMry,  1  think  it  is  important 
for  us  to  remember  how  this  dei)ate 
he^!ran  and  what  we  hope  to  accomplish 
from  an  eneri^'y  bill. 

.Seventeen  months  at,'0  we  questioned 
our  dependence  upon  foreiM:n  oil  and 
the  conseciuencos  that  we  thoutjht  were 
entailed  in  that  kind  of  dependence.  We 
saiii  that  the  public  is  demanding  a  na- 
tional ener^.v  stratet^y.  and  in  some 
sense  we  wer(>  ritrht.  Kvery  recent 
President  has  made  strong:,  powerful 
statements  about  !iow  we  need  an  en- 
ergy strategy. 

Where  have  we  been'.'  Why  hav(>  we 
not  been  listeninK'-'  Wh.y  have  we  not, 
done  anything  up  to  this  time,  until 
now.  where  as  we  approach  this  today 
we  have  a  bill  over  here  that  is  1.3.57 
pages  long  that  is  still  being  written 
even  as  we  speak  right  now.  and  it  '« 
going  to  have  to  be  cranked  out  be- 
cause somebody  said  by  Memorial  Day 
we  will  have  an  energy  bill.  So  here  we 
are  And  I  guarantee  that  there  is  not 
a  Member  of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  knows  the  scope  of  what  is 
m  that,  1.357-page  bill.  But  for  the  next 
2  itavt^  we  are  going  to  have  an  energ.v 
lull 

If  We  are  going  to  do  that,  we  need  t.o 
ligure  out  whether  we  have  put  enough 


energy  into  the  eneigy  bill.  Wil!  this 
bill  lake  us  where  we  want  to  go  m  the 
next  40  years? 

Last  Fetjruaiy,  t  lie  President  esti- 
mated that  we  needefi  3.8  million  bar- 
rels per  day  of  oil,  of  new  oil  by  the 
year  2010.  But  by  mutual  consent,  w^e 
have  already  removed  more  than 
800.000  liarrels  of  oil  a  day  from  this  bill 
as  being  just,  simply  too  controversial 
for  us  to  deal  with.  We  gritted  our 
teeth  and  accepted  the  fact  that  nu- 
clear energ.v  was  going  to  have  to  play 
a  bigger  role  in  the  future,  yet  with 
this  bill  as  it  now  stands  il  offers  the 
opportunity  to  absolutely  shut  down 
the  nuclear  industry  within  the  next  40 
years. 

This  bill  is  not  all  bad.  It  will  do 
some  things  with  our  research  and  de- 
velopment and  our  energy  efficienc.y. 
maybe  even  with  coal  or  with  renew- 
able energ.y.  All  of  these  things  are  im- 
portant. But  as  legislators  let  us  keep 
asking  ourselves  whether  the  result 
will  ('o  the  thing's  we  want  it  to  do.  and 
thai  IS  provide  energy  for  this  Nation. 

Where  is  the  energy  in  this  energy 
bill? 

.Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  ,Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  .Mi'K- 
PHYj. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  my  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  Committee  for  allowing  me 
this  ojjportunity  to  address  the  House 
on  this  very  important  issue.  Let  me 
first  say.  to  allay  the  fears  of  some 
that  we  are  acting  too  hastily,  that  I 
would  like  to  read  from  a  summary 
fi  om  a  House  support  agency  that  was 
submitted  to  Congress  13  years  ago. 

Energy  ha.s  been  one  of  the  most  difficult 
issues  Congress  has  dealt  with  •  •  «  until  re- 
cently there  has  not  even  been  a  consensu.^ 
that  an  energy  problem  exists,  let  alone  any 
aKieeinenl  on  solution  *  *  *  The  issue  not 
only  divides  ihe  country  regionally,  e.g..  en- 
eigy-producing  States  versus  energy-con- 
suming; .States,  but  also  divides  the  Nation 
along  such  lines  as  income  level  and  depend 
ence  on  the  automobile.  Energy  questions 
also  directly  affect  the  livelihood  and  life- 
style of  millions  of  Americans.  Thus,  even 
when  solutions  are  proposed,  they  arouse 
heated  controversy. 

That  was  over  13  years  ago. 

In  the  95th  and  96lh  Congresses  in 
1977.  1978.  and  1979  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  ad  hoc  Energy  Commit- 
tee, a  bipartisan  committee  m  this 
House  which  draftee  the  nation  energy 
policy.  That  measures  was  adopted  in 
those  two  Congresses  dealing  with  such 
things  as  increased  domestic  produc- 
tion of  our  resources,  conservation,  i-e- 
newable  energ.y.  renewable  fuel  re- 
sources, research  and  development  of 
our  coal  to  make  it  a  cleaner  burning 
fuel,  research  of  alternate  fuels,  bat- 
tery, electric-powered.  We  were  moving 
forward. 

During  Ihe  1980's  the  administra- 
tion .md  yes.  this  Congress  sup>- 
poi  ted  that  administration  in  abandon- 


ing that  national  energy  policy,  and  in- 
stead converted  our  Energy  Depart- 
ment into  one  for  the  development  and 
testing  of  nuclear  and  exotic  weapons. 
We  abandoned  our  energy  policy  for  al- 
most 12  years.  It  is  time  this  Congress 
came  back  to  addressing  these  meas- 
ures. It  is  time  that  this  country  re- 
addressed  its  priorities  and  said  we  do 
need  a  national  energy  policy 

That  national  energy  policy  may  be 
developed  over  the  coming  hours  and 
coming  days,  but  it  is  time  that  we  ad- 
dress it.  If  we  stay  here  tonight  until 
midnight,  if  we  devote  all  day  tomor- 
row and  all  of  next  week,  it  is  time 
that  we  addressed  the  needs  of  the 
United  Slates  of  America,  and  one  of 
those  needs  is  a  national  energy  policy. 

Let  us  get  on  with  the  work. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  my  remaining 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  who  just  spoke 
in  the  well,  because  we  were  involved 
in  the  same  efforts  back  in  1976 
through  1978.  Unfortunately,  though, 
the  last  action  of  this  House  concern- 
ing energy  was  in  1973  when  we  passed 
the  Alaska  pipeline  bill.  It  provided  all 
of  the  energy  to  the  United  States. 
none  went  overseas.  20  percent  of  our 
production  and  billions  of  dollars  for 
this  Nation. 

Again,  as  1  said  in  my  opening  state- 
ment though,  this  Congress  has  di- 
vorced the  idea  of  production  and  con- 
centrated on  conservation.  We  cannot 
have  it.  We  must  have  production  and 
conservation. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  statement,  the 
original  bill  that  was  submitted,  the 
original  text  is  1..367  pages  long  I  hold 
in  my  hand  how  big  it  was  when  it  was 
reported  to  the  House,  and  I  now  show 
Members  how  big  it  is  at  present.  1.500 
pages  as  it  came  out  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  they  have  just  begun. 

1  want  to  know  who  is  writing  this 
bill.  We  have  heard  lately  about  a  great 
deal  of  gridlock,  about  the  congres- 
sional gridlock  and  the  Presidential 
gridlock.  I  will  tell  Members  what  is 
wrong  with  this  Congress  right  now. 

In  1973  when  we  passed  the  Alaska 
pipeline  bill,  that  legislation  went  to 
one  committee,  the  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  Committee,  This  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  in  fact 
was  not  even  here  then.  The  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  handled 
that  bill.  We  had  a  subcommittee  of 
that  committee  which  had  hearings. 
We  had  40-some-odd  hearings  and  we 
wrote  that  bill  in  3  months.  It  went  to 
the  floor  of  the  House.  We  had  a  big  de- 
bate with  .John  Dellenback,  and  we  won 
by  22  voles.  It  went  over  to  the  Senate 
and  we  went  to  conference  with  14 
members  on  the  conference  committee. 

This  bill  has  gone  to  eight  commit- 
tees, and  now  has  gone  to  nine  commit- 
tees with  the  Rules  Committee.  Nine 
committees  are  writing  a  piece  of  legis- 
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latlon.  chocks  and  oounteicliccks.  bal- 
anres  and  unbalances.  Wn  have  written 
nothing:  that  pi'<irli».;<'s  ()r\«'  Btu.  Vos.  It 
jjives  the  nudpar  po«>pU'  a  lltMo  bit. 
paster  way  to  jjo.  especially  if  wc  pass 
the  Clerni'nt  and  the  Harton  amend 
ments.  and  yos,  it  helps  out  coal  a  lit- 
tle bit.  But  nothin>,'  1h  now  in  here  to 
produce  energy  We  will  t;o  to  con 
fernnce  with  8-1  conferees.  84  conferees, 
and  when  we  finally  come  out  with  a 
bill,  that  will  be  this  bill.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  bill  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  it 
will  make  one  hell  of  a  bunch  of  Mtu's. 
but  no  more  enerjry 

This  country  needs  a  polic.v  that  pro- 
duces for  those  Impoverished  and  those 
that  do  not  have  the  jobs  so  thi't  we 
can  jret  this  country  hack  on  a  manu- 
facturinK  basis  If  we  do  not  have  the 
energy  availability,  tt  cannot  happen. 

So  I  am  sufTKestini^  that  what  we  are 
attemptint,'  to  do  here  today  just,  keeps 
t?rowin>T  and  ^rowint?  and  tjrowintf  with 
thai  kjroup  of  comtiiittees  that  really 
do  not  have  thi^  policy  that  is  needed 
for  this  country. 

D  1520 

1  am  pointr  to  say  to  the  leadership 
on  that  side  that  if  they  want  to  K'et 
out  of  this  ►rridhx'k,  to  reform  this 
Congress.  t<et  it  into  one  committee, 
and  if  it  concerns  enertfy  alone,  put  it 
into  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  if  that  Is  what  you  want 
to  do.  so  that  we  know  who  is  respon- 
sible and  we  have  a  poli<.y  made  That 
is  what  we  should  do,  Miv  Chairman. 

Mr.  Mil, MOR  of  California  Mr  Chair- 
man, 1  yield  myself  2  minutes,  the  bal- 
ance of  m.y  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  must  say  I  am 
8ho<:ked  at  the  characterizations  of 
this  bill  by  my  colleatcues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 

I  am  dismayed  that  the.y  would  try  to 
mislead  our  colleajrues  about  the  in- 
tent of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  bill  or  of  the  energy  bill 
overall.  They  put  wreat  stock  in  the 
need  lor  the  Clitment-Rarlon  amend- 
ment that,  will  be  offered  later  this 
evening:  by  sufjprestinjf  that  somehow  if 
that  amendment  is  not  offered  that  the 
nuclear  industry  will  juat  come  crash- 
in  tr  down 

Well,  in  case  they  have  not  looked 
around,  the  nuclear  Industry  has  come 
crashing'  down  in  this  <;ountry,  and  the 
reason  it  has  Is  because  it  has  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  both 
with  respect  to  the  ability  of  the  Indus- 
try to  operate  the  facilities  and  their 
overall  safety  of  the  facilities  and  the 
question  of  waste. 

They  are  now  sayinM:  that  if  we  let 
the  public  in  for  one  additional  hearinjr 
in  the  one-stop  shopping  licensinir  pro- 
cedure that  this  industry  just  will  not 
be  able  to  make  it.  that  this  is  an  in- 
dustry that  cannot  do  its  business  m 
front  of  the  public,  they  cannot  licensi- 
these  facilities  in  front  of  the  public, 
that  they  cannot  relicense  these  facili 


ties  in  front  of  the  public  So  we  are 
here  set  with  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  saying  the  only  way  to 
jump-start  the  nuclear  industry  is  to 
keep  the  public  out  of  the  decision- 
making process.  It  IS  trak'ic.  It  Is  tranic 
that  they  would  try  to  charai'terize  the 
public  in  that  fashion,  that  they  would 
try  to  suKk'est  that  somehow  that  wc 
outrht  to  be  building  an  energy  iiollcy 
without  public  participation. 

Hut  now  afler  all.  they  are  stronn 
supporters  of  DAN  QuAVi.Ks  competi- 
tive coun<;ll  that  has  become  a  star 
chamber  for  polluters,  for  sr)ecial  inter- 
ests with  no  public  records,  no  docu- 
ments, no  suMTnestions  of  how  they  are 
doini?  the  business,  but  they  can  over- 
ride the  Clean  Aw  Act.  they  can  over 
ride  the  Forest  I'ra<tices  Act.  they  can 
seek  to  override  the  Knilan>;ered  Six'- 
(Mes  Act.  and  now  what  the.v  want  to  be 
able  to  do  is  to  locate  nuclear  facilities 
without  ratslnif  the  Issues  of  safety  at 
the  end  of  the  construction  of  that  fa- 
cility. 

They  believe  that  that  is  the  public 
interest.  I  would  say  if  that  is  true  that 
this  nuclear  industr.v  has  far  more 
troubles  than  we  had  even  thouirht  of 
durin>,'  the  consideration  of  this  letrisla- 
tion  I  would  hop<'  that  peopli>  woubl 
reject  the  Barton-Clement  amendment 
and  would  vote  for  the  underl.vinir  bill 
and  let  the  public  have  some  say  and 
some  participtition  in  the  development 
of  a  comprehensive  ener^^.y  policy. 

Shame  on  my  colleat,'ues.  shame  for 
your  mischaracterizations  of  this  fine 
piece  of  lejfislation 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Chairman,  at  long  last  we 
have  an  energy  bill  on  the  House  lloor  II  has 
been  a  long  lime  coming 

Well  Over  a  year  ago,  the  administration 
.submitted  its  national  energy  strategy  the 
President  recognized  this  as  something  that 
must  be  done  to  ensure  our  Nation's  long-term 
energy  independence 

Consider  our  growing  reliance  on  oil  im- 
ports Imports  now  comprise  47  percent  ot  our 
total  domestic  usage,  compared  lo  31  percent 
in  1985 

That's  a  50-percent  increase  in  )ust  6  years 
These  imports  are  costing  us  $50  billion  a 
year  in  payments  abroad,  which  is  nearly  the 
amount  ol  our  annual  trade  delicit. 

Furthermore,  domestic  oil  production  is  now 
at  a  30  year  low.  and  is  declining  at  a  rate  ol 
nearly  300,000  barrels  per  day  per  year  That 
has  cost  us  in  excess  ot  400,000  )0bs  over  the 
past  decade 

The  need  lor  energy  legislation  is  thus  read 
ily  apparent 

The  national  energy  strategy  submitted  by 
the  President  was  a  balanced  approach  It 
stressed  conservation,  the  developmeni  ol  re- 
newable sources  ot  energy,  and  the  increased 
production  ol  our  Nation's  fossil  fuels 

Our  House  Republican  proposal,  introduced 
13  months  ago.  embodied  a  similar  balance 

In  lact.  in  some  areas  it  went  a  step  further 
than  the  administration,  in  providing  increased 
incentives  lor  production  and  requirements  tor 
the  use  of  alternative  fuels  such  as  elhanol 

What  about  the  Comprehensive  National 
Energy    Policy   Act   before   us   today''    In   my 


view.  It  IS  like  an  automobile  fuel  gauge  that 
reads  one-half  to  three-quarters  full  But  we 
need  a  full  tank  to  get  us  where  we  want  to 
go.  This  bill  needs  to  be  topped  oft 

On  the  positive  side,  this  legislation  includes 
provisions  designed  to  increase  energy  effi- 
ciency, to  streamline  the  licensing  of  new  na 
lional  gas  pipelines,  to  promote  competition  in 
the  generation  ot  electricity,  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  renewable  energy,  to  promote 
the  development  ot  clean  coal  technologies. 
and  to  require  the  increased  use  of  alternative 
fuels. 

Most  ol  these  are  provisions,  that  in  one 
form  or  another,  were  included  in  our  House 
Republican  energy  proposal 

In  particular,  the  allernalive  luels  secnon  ot 
this  bill  includes  one  of  our  Republican  pro 
posals  which  calls  (or  10  percent  of  our  Na 
tion's  motor  transportation  luels  to  be  derived 
Irom  nonpetroleum  sources  by  the  year  2000 

The  bill  in  fact  goes  a  step  further  and  ex 
tends  this  requirement  to  30  percent  by  the 
year  2010  This  provision  has  the  potential  of 
expanding  the  use  of  ethanol  by  several- folds, 
thus  benefiting  our  Nation's  farmers  and  en- 
couraging our  elhanol  industry. 

All  of  these  provisions  effectively  address 
the  need  lor  action  m  the  renewable  fuel  and 
conservation  areas  But  we  also  need  to  stim- 
ulate increased  production,  and  in  this  area, 
the  bill  IS  woefully  negligent 

The  alternative  minimum  tax  language  is  the 
only  provision  designed  to  enhance  produc 
tion,  but  that  is  far  outweighed  by  the  laiiure 
to  open  up  ANWAR,  by  the  significant  m 
crease  in  outerconimenial  shell  areas  fore- 
closed to  production,  and  by  the  added  im- 
pediments to  nuclear  licensing 

In  fad.  with  these  provisions,  the  bill  will  not 
stimulate  increased  production,  but  will  actu- 
ally encourage  the  lurther  decline  in  produc- 
tion 

With  sufficient  oil  reserves  to  last  us  another 
/O  years,  it  seems  foolish  that  we  do  not  take 
advantage  of  thai  lo  increase  our  energy  mde 
pendence.  rather  than  moving  in  the  other  di- 
rection 

There  will  be  floor  amendments  to  m  part 
help  us  turn  things  around,  and  I  hope  they 
are  adopted 

Our  obligation  today  is  lo  craft  an  energy 
program  that  gives  our  constituents  an  energy 
comfort  level,  through  energy  independence. 
|ust  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  CHAIHMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KosT.MAYKH)  The  time  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  hav- 
ing expired,  the  remainint^  30  minutes 
Koes  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary divided  between  the  pentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish],  l.S  minutes. 
and  the  tjentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bkooks).  lb  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  (gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr    FlSH). 

Mr.  FISH  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  1  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  Judiciar.v 
Conimittee  took  referral  of  those  parts 
of  H.R.  776  within  its  jurisdiction,  we 
found  several  areas  of  antitrust  con- 
cern, which  I  am  pleased  to  report  have 
lieen  fully  resolved. 

Our  principal  concern  was  found  in 
section  722.  amending'  section  211  of  the 


Federal  Power  Act.  which  authorizes 
the  Federal  Enefkry  Rej^ulalory  Com- 
mission to  issue  a  wheelinj,'  order  re- 
((uirink'  the  wholesale  transmission  of 
rli'cti'i<  power  between  utilities  if  cer- 
tain requirements  are  met.  The  phi'as- 
int^  of  one  of  the  alleiiiat  ivc  require- 
ments ent^aj^ed  the  attention  of  our 
committee  as  it  was  written.  It  ar^u- 
ahly  could  foster  a  line  of  antitrust  ju- 
risprudence which  could  diver^'c  from 
that  established  over  the  year.'^  m  t  he 
courts  in  cases  brout<ht  by  the  Feiieia! 
and  State  antitrust  enforcement  a>,'en- 
(.les  and  injured  private  pai'ties. 
P'ERC's  duties  do  not  include  antitrust 
erifdii  cment ,  althoutrh  the  possible 
ant  icompet  llive  effects  (if  retjulated  as- 
pects of  interstate  utility  operations 
do  and  should  proix^rly  enter  into  its 
decision-makinK.  including'  wheelintr 
orders. 

As  reported  by  the  Enerjr.y  and  Com- 
merce Committee,  section  722  is  an  ef- 
fort to  strent^then  anil  clarify  FP^RCs 
responsibility  to  lake  antitrust  consid- 
erations specifically  into  account  in  its 
(h'cisions  1'he  .ludiclary  Committee 
has  no  quarrel  whatsoever  with  this  ob- 
jective; indeed,  we  welcome  it.  Hut  out- 
concern  is  phrasing'  which  su^'f^ests  an 
explicit  ^frant  (}f  statutory  authority  to 
provide  relief  based  on  the  antitrust 
laws  themselves.  As  stated  in  our  re- 
port on  the  bill,  the  result  could  be  "a 
FKRC made  body  of  antitrust  'prece- 
dent' that  would  improperly  influeni'i-. 
(.'onfuse.  or  se^'inent  the  continuous  de- 
velopment  of  antitrust  junspiudem c  in 
and  by  the  courts." 

The  orik'inal  reported  text  would  re- 
(4Uire  FKRC  lo  i,'rant  an  application  for 
a  wheelint<  order  if  it  maintains  the  re- 
liabilitv  of  the  affected  public  utility 
systems,  is  otherwise  in  the  public  in- 
terest, and,  amonK  other  alternative 
condition,  would  '(5)  remedy  discrimi- 
natory practices  or  practices  thai  tend 
to  create  or  maintain  a  situation  in- 
consistent with  the  antitrust  laws." 
Frankly.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  would 
take  FP'.RC  well  beyond  the  question  of 
whether  an  antitrust  violation  is  oc- 
currintj  or  is  imminent  and  would  lead 
FKRC  into  the  area  of  statutory  inter- 
pretation rather  than  just  statutory 
application. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  amend- 
ment, which  has  been  atjreed  to  by  the 
Piner^y  and  Commerce  Committee,  re- 
states this  alternative  condition  as  "(.')) 
prevent,  arrest  or  abate  discriminator.y 
practices  that  are  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction  of  the  Commission."  This  re- 
moves the  possibility  that  FKRC  could 
^,'el  into  the  business  of  inierpretint,' 
antitrust  law  requirements,  with  the 
futher  complication  of  also  decidintr 
what  may  "tend"  to  trans^jress  the 
antitrust  statutes. 

The  .ludii'iary  Coniiniltee  amend- 
ment would  111  no  way  narrow  or  limit 
FKRC's  new  and  specific  responsibility 
III  incorporate  antitrust  considerations 
into     its     decision-inakink'.     Tot^'ethci- 


with  the  required  public  interest  stand- 
ard, as  well  as  the  promotion  of  the  ef- 
ficient use  of  facilities  and  resources 
and  the  promotion  of  competition  in 
the  wholesale  power  market.  FKRC 
will  he  both  mandated  and  well 
equipped  to  take  complete  and  ener- 
getic at'counl  of  antitrust  consider- 
ations when  makin^^  its  decisions. 

.Mr.  Chairman.  1  ^'really  appreciate 
I  he  willint,'ne.ss  of  the  Enertry  and  Com- 
merce Committee  lo  accept  this 
amendment  and  the  two  other  amend- 
ments made  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. One  of  those  clarifies  the  antitrust 
.savings  clause  in  section  723.  The  other 
is  a  narrower  and  improved  version  of 
the  bankruptcy  oil  and  t^as  farmoul 
aKTeement.  letJrislation  which  passed 
this  body  on  suspension  in  the  last 
Congress  and  which  is  included  in  the 
Senate  enert^y  bill.  S.  2166. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  lime,  and  I  .yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before 
the  House  today  contains  two  matters  involv- 
ing the  junsdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  The  first  has  to  do  with  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
to  order,  based  on  competitive  considerations, 
a  utility  company  to  wheel,  or  transmit,  power 
generated  by  another.  The  second  has  to  do 
with  the  treatment  under  the  bankruptcy  laws 
of  certain  interests,  commonly  referred  to  as 
larmout  agreements,  in  oil  and  gas  drilling 
ventures. 

Wheeling  orders  have  played  an  important 
role  in  fostering  a  competitive  environment  in 
the  wholesale  markets  for  electrical  power. 
Because  many  generators  do  not  own  their 
own  long-range  transmission  lines,  they  must 
depend  on  the  larger  utility  companies  to  sell 
or  acquire  excess  power.  Because  the  trans- 
mission lines  are  an  essential  facility,  and  the 
transmitting  utility  is  typically  an  actual  or  po- 
tential competitor  of  the  other  generators  in 
the  area,  decisions  regarding  whether  to 
wheel  power  have  historically  been  a  focus  of 
antitrust  scrutiny.  One  of  the  leading  essential 
facilities  doctrine  antitrust  cases,  Otter  Tail 
Power  Co.  versus  United  States,  concerned 
this  precise  matter;  A  refusal  to  wheel  power. 

During  the  past  two  decades,  FERC's  regu- 
latory authority  to  issue  wheeling  orders  under 
the  Federal  Power  Act  as  been  made  more 
explicit.  In  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee,  these  power 
wheeling  provisions  have  been  strengthened 
further.  The  Judiciary  Committee  fully  supports 
the  underlying  purpose  ot  these  changes,  but 
was  concerned  that,  as  originally  reported, 
they  might  inadvertently  alter  the  development 
of  the  antitrust  laws  themselves  in  this  area. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  therefore  made 
some  technical  refinements  to  the  language  to 
preserve  both  the  intent  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  changes  and  the  integ- 
rity of  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  also  added  a  pro- 
vision to  the  bill  that  clarifies  the  treatment  m 
bankruptcy  of  oil  and  gas  larmout  agreements 
These  agreements  are  a  traditional  device  for 
allocating  nsk  in  oil  and  gas  exploration.  A 
person  who  holds  the  drilling  rights  on  a  piece 
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of  property  enters  into  a  farmout  agreement 
with  another  person,  who  helps  with  the  onli- 
ing  operation  in  exchange  for  an  interest  m 
any  oil  or  gas  that  may  be  found  Because  the 
oil  and  gas  business  is  highly  competitive  and 
speculative,  larmout  agreements  are  often  not 
recorded  in  local  land  records  until  after  a  well 
begins  production. 

Normally,  the  farmee's  substantial  invest- 
ment ol  time,  money,  and  hard  worV  is  fully 
protected  by  industry  custom  and  practice  Bu' 
if  the  holder  of  the  drilling  rights  files  for  bank- 
ruptcy, there  is  the  potential  lor  the  farmee's 
interest  to  be  extinguished  by  the  bankruptcy 
trustee.  This  would  not  only  unjustly  ennch  the 
other  creditors  at  the  expense  of  the  farmee. 
the  very  prospect  of  this  happening  is  likely  lo 
dampen  the  entrepreneunal  spirit  of  potential 
farmees  and  further  retard  domestic  oil  and 
gas  exploration.  The  Judiciary  Committee  pro- 
vision clarifies  the  bankruptcy  code  so  that 
trustees  will  honor  valid  oil  and  gas  farmout 
agreements. 

I  apprecicate  the  cooperation  of  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  in  working  with  us 
to  see  that  these  matters  are  satisfactonly  re- 
solved. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  Unless 
the  penlleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
BKOOK.S]  seeks  to  use  his  lime,  that 
time  will  be  regarded  as  havinjj  been 
yielded  back,  and  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  will  re- 
ceive 30  minutes  lo  be  divided  equally 
between  the  trentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jones]  and  the  tren- 
tleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Davis] 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonks]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  lime  aj? 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  worked 
hard  on  this  energy  bill.  Most  of  our 
amendments  to  H  R.  776  have  been  in- 
corporated in  the  base  text. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee,  we  have 
made  certain  that  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act.  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  important  environmenla! 
laws,  applies  to  the  natural  gas  permit- 
ting process. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  we  have  authorized 
a  small  but  potentially  significant  hy- 
dro power  project  using  the  strong  tides 
m  Cape  Cod  Canal. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Foreign  .Affairs 
Committees,  we  establish  a  global  cli- 
mate change  response  fund.  This  fund 
will  make  a  portion  of  offshore  leasing 
revenues  available  to  the  President  to 
finance  our  share  of  the  global  efforts 
to  address  climate  change  issues.  The 
fi'amework  convention  on  climate 
change  is  likely  to  be  signed  in  Brazil 
next  month. 

With  the  Looperation  of  the  Interior 
and  Foreign  Affairs  Committees,  we 
have  fashioned  a  provision  that  will  as- 
sure that  the  shipment  of  plutonium 
through  United  States  waters  is  as  safe 


ii.s  po.sMiili!  ;in(!  consistent  with  Inter 
national  law  ant!  pcaotK-c 

Finally  and  importantly  with  thr 
<:<i()pt'rat  ion  of  thf  Inttnlor  Coniinittec, 
we  havi'  inrlnded  in  the  bill  a  major 
provision  on  offshori'  oil  and  i^i\»  devel- 
opment 

Our  outer  continental  shelf  title  will 
provide  a  small  portion  of  the  Federal 
revenues  derived  from  offshore  oil  and 
Kas  development  to  coastal  States  to 
address  a  broad  ranne  of  environmental 
problems. 

It  will  also  refoiTn  the  OCS  leasinti' 
projjram  by  reciuirinii  that  scientific 
panels  review  eaih  fi'ontier  phinnintJ 
area  and  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  whether  adequate  environ- 
mental and  other  information  exists 
before  leasintf  can  occur. 

To  make  certain  that  the  studies  are 
done  well,  we  prohibit  any  leasing  ac- 
tivity in  these  areas  before  the  year 
2002. 

But.  the  offshore  areas  of  priority  in- 
terest to  the  industry  and  the  areas  of 
substantial  and  known  oil  and  ijas  re- 
serves, are  not  affected  b.v  our  provi- 
sion. 

In  fact,  the  oil  and  jfas  reserves  tem- 
poraril.y  put  off  limits  b.v  this  title 
only  sliKhtl.y  expand  on  reserves  al- 
ready restricted  by  the  Piesident. 

In    areas    of    serious    environmental 
concern     where  local  opposition  to  off- 
shore drilling  has  been  most  intense 
we  direct  the  Secretary  to  cancel  exist- 
ing: leases. 

These  areas  include  Bristol  Hay. 
Alaska,  south  P'lorida.  and  in  my  dis- 
trict, off  the  Outer  Banks  of  North 
Carolina. 

I  want  to  assure  my  colleai?ucs  that 
we  did  not  include  these  cancellation 
provisions  lightly. 

But,  after  seeing  the  (jrowin^  opposi- 
tion to  offshore  dnllintr  in  the  First 
Conjrressional  District  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  ver.y  real  concerns  that 
my  constituents  have  about  protectint; 
our  invaluable  coastal  resources,  I  have 
concluded  that  the  best  course  of  ac- 
tion is  to  simpl.y  end  this  process  now. 

My  coUea^jues  from  Florida    and  the 
distintruished    Member    from    Alaska 
feel  the  same  wa.v  about  their  areas 

We  must  turn  the  OCS  Profjiam 
around  and  provide  protection,  some 
funds,  and  a  new  commitment  to  seri- 
ously consider  the  views  of  local  resi- 
dents. 

Only  then  will  the  offshore  energy  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  he  developed  in 
an  environmentall.v  and  puhlicl.y  ac- 
ceptable way.  That  is  what  our  OCS 
provision  will  accomplish. 

I  urjre  the  support  of  my  collea^,'ues 
for  H.R.  776. 

D  1530 

Mr  DAVIS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  letfislation  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  framework  for  our  na- 
tional enertr.v  policy  for  .years  to  come. 


CX)NCiRHSSI(  »\  M     KI((>KI)      ll()l>h 
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We  art^  SU|)|)n:-.rii    iu    rir   c  ni  1 1  in  .lU  i  iin    en 

ertr.v  efficiency.  encouratciiiK  the  pro- 
duction and  use  of  alternative  fuels, 
and  miMntaiiiinj,'  our  domestic  energy 
cajxibilitie.s  I'm  not  sure  there  is  a  lot 
in  this  bill  to  reduce  our  dependence  on 
foreik'ti  oil.  That  is  too  bad. 

This  le«lsl.itlon  Includes  an  OCS  title 
which  di>es  nolhinn  to  ln«;rease  our 
ability  to  maintain  a  domestic  produc- 
tion base  for  oil  and  natural  xas.  The 
President  set  aside  approximately  190 
iiiillidti  acres  of  I  he  Federal  OCS  so 
thai  etivironmenlally  sensitive  ai-eas 
would  not  be  touched  by  OCS  produc- 
tion activity  This  le»,'islation  ►roes  be- 
yond the  Presidents  decision  by  lock- 
ing up  approximately  500  million  acres, 
including  some  areas  with  hijrh  re- 
source potential.  This  is  not  the  ri^ht 
direction  for  us  to  take 

On  top  of  that,  we  are  i;reatintf  a  new 
revenue-sharint?  prot^ram  which  will  re- 
ward even  those  States  which  are  fiKrht- 
ini,'  the  OCS  program.  Several  of  these 
States  are  alst)  askint?  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  finance  the  repurchase  of 
existing  leases  off  their  shores.  Why 
are  we  rewardintr  those  States  with 
revenues  from  the  OCS  proijram  when 
they  refuse  to  allow  any  activity,  even 
if  it  is  production  of  natural  tras.  off 
their  shores? 

I  understand  the  need  for  protection 
of  environmentally  sensitive  arei\s.  but 
this  legislation  i^oes  far  beyond  that.  In 
fact,  it  locks  up  some  areas,  which 
could  prove  to  be  areas  of  hi^'h  resource 
potential,  that  could  be  explored  with 
minimal  environmental  impacts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration 
has  threatened  a  veto  of  this  Icjfisla- 
tion  if  the  OCS  title  remains  in  the 
bill.  This  lej^islation  does  not  need  a 
title  which  is  a  step  in  the  wronjf  direc- 
tion for  sound  enerj^y  policy.  Let's  re- 
port a  bill  that  really  does  look  for- 
ward and  k'ive  the  Piesident  a  bill  that 
he  can  sitfn 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  take  a  minute  to  express 
a  few  concerns  about  the  transmission- 
access  provisions  in  this  bill.  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  support  to  the  Kn- 
er^.y  and  Commerce  Committee  for 
their  work  in  crafting  this  technical 
bill.  They  have  made  «reat  strides  in 
addressin»j  the  transmission-access 
issue  and  I  commend  them  for  these  ef- 
forts. I  hope  that  the  conferees  on  the 
bill  will  continue  to  work  to  resolve 
the  remainint:  problems  in  the  leijisla- 
tlon  during  conference. 

It  is  important  that  we  address  the 
issue  of  fairness  in  pa.yint;  for  trans- 
mission access.  A  utility's  existing  res- 
idential and  small  commercial  cus- 
tomers should  not  be  forced  to  sub- 
sidize the  costs  of  providint?  trans- 
mission service  to  thii'd  parties.  If  a 
utilit.v  is  ordered  to  wheel  electricity 
from  an  off-line  generator  or  to  an- 
other wholesaler,  the  utility  should  be 
able  to  recover  all  of  the  direct  and  in- 
direct  costs  of  providini:  that  service 


from    the    thii-d    party    wnn  n    h.-ticiii.'- 
from  It 

Native-load  customers  should  not  be 
penalized  because  their  utilit.v  is 
wheellni;  ele<tricity  for  others.  Cur- 
rently. H  H  776  limits  utilities  to  re- 
covery of  prudent  costs  incurred  for 
providing  transmission  services.  It  is 
important  that  the  issue  of  indirect 
costs  is  addressed  as  these  costs  will  af- 
fect a  utility's  i;ustomers  just  as  direct 
costs  would 

In  ensui-int,'  that  no  economic  harm 
occurs  to  existing  customers,  the  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  which  require  that  a 
utility  chartje  the  lowest  reasonable 
transmission  rate  and  that  the  rates 
are  based  on  facts  and  circumstances 
present  at  the  time  could  prevent  utili- 
ties from  recovering  future  cost  in- 
creases associated  with  providint^  man- 
datory transmission  services. 

As  this  bill  moves  to  conference,  I  be- 
lieve we  must  work  to  pi'otect  existint? 
customers  from  the  increased  costs  of 
providinjf  transmission  services  to 
third  parties. 

Mr.  JONKS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  HuTroJ. 

Mr  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  appre- 
ciate the  committee  chairman  yieldintJ 
me  this  time.  I  appreciate  the  work  of 
the  committee  chairman  and  the  rank- 
inf,'  minority  member,  as  well  as  the 
other  committees. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  proud  to  stand 
here  today  to  support  the  National  En- 
erij.y  Policy  Act.  This  Nation  des- 
perately needs  a  sound  enerijy  policy. 
Our  energy  needs  are  growing  and  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  is  alarming. 
It  IS  time  to  enact  and  implement  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  our  iiatui-al  re- 
sources. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  the  leg- 
islation's emphasis  on  energy  effi- 
ciency and  alternative  fuels.  This  bill 
will  put  the  P'edcral  Government  in  the 
lead  in  many  energy  efficienc.v  initia- 
tives. We  must  get  behind  the  energy 
conservation  effort  with  full  force. 

I  also  strongly  support  the  work  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  on  offshoi-e  oil  lease  sale 
moratoria.  Title  XXIV  of  thi.s  bill  pro- 
tects the  entire  Stale  of  Florida  from 
future  offshore  leasing  for  10  years.  We 
must  prioritize  our  domestic  energy  re- 
sources for  the  future. 

While  this  legislation  may  not  go  far 
enough  in  several  areas.  I  believe  that 
enacting  a  national  energ.y  policy  is 
critical  for  our  continued  prosperity. 
We  need  a  comprehensive  resource-use 
plan  now. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Mky- 

KKS]. 

Mrs.  MKYKRS  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, today  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  energy  efficiency  title  contained  in 
H.R.  776.  the  Comprehensive  National 
p]nergy  Policy  Act  as  reported  by  the 


Enei-gy  and  Commerce  Committee. 
This  legislation  eliminates  piecemeal 
U.S.  energy  policies  that  have  resulted 
in  wasteful  energy  consumption  habits, 
and  replaces  them  with  cost-efficient 
energy  conservation  programs  balanced 
with  environmentally  sound  energy 
production.  1  commend  ranking  Repub- 
lican NoKMAN  Lent  and  Chairman  Pmi. 
ShakI'  for  crafting  a  bipartisan  energy 
bill  and  bringing  it  to  the  House  floor. 

As  pivrt  of  the  effort  to  develop  a  na- 
tional energy  policy,  last  year  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  1196,  the  Comprehensive  En- 
erg.y Conservation  Act.  The  goal  of  my 
legislation  wiis  to  focus  America's  at- 
tention on  conserving  energy  b.v  foster- 
ing various  energy  efficienc.y  tech- 
nologies as  part  of  a  compi'ehensivc  en- 
ergy conservation  blueprint.  In  par- 
ticular. H.R  119f)  aided  energy  consum- 
ers b.y  implementing  energy  conserva- 
tion standards  for  consumer  and  com- 
mercial lighting,  distribution  trans- 
tormers.  electric  motors,  and  heating, 
ventilating,  and  air-conditioning  s.vs- 
tems.  These  standards  allowed  consum- 
ers to  deteiTiuiic  t  h''  energy  efficiency 
of  the  prdiliii  t  .■-  I  hey  purchase.  It  also 
encouraged  ,StatcH  lo  voluntaril.v  up- 
date huiWiing  codes  and  energy  effi- 
1  lency  ratings  for  residential  and  com- 
mercial buildings 

My  legislation  also  aggressively  at- 
tacked the  immen.se  waste  of  energy  by 
the  Federal  Government,  which  has  the 
dubious  distinction  of  being  the  Na- 
tion's largest  single  energ,v  consumer. 
.According  to  an  Office  of  Technology 
.-X.ssessment  report,  in  fiscal  year  1!^89 
the  Federal  Government  spent  $8.7  bil- 
lion on  direct  energy  purchases  for  its 
l.iiiliiies  and  operation.s.  By  contrast.. 
the  Federal  Government  spent  just 
$11.8  million  on  energy  conservation  in 
I!t8!>  a  mere  1.9  percent  of  the  expendi- 
:  ui:-  In!  energy  that  same  year. 

There  are  man.v  policies  Congress 
could  enact  to  reduce  Federal  energy 
c().sts  and  my  hill  included  several  of 
them.  My  legislation  required  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  develop  an  energy  con- 
servation program  consisting  of 
pi-djcrt.s  whu  li  pay  (or  themselves 
through  energy  .savings  within  a  10- 
year  period.  These  programs  might  In- 
rlude  expanded  use  of  efficient  llght- 
\nn.  computer-controlled  thermostats, 
and  increase  in  the  energy  efficiency 
capabilities  of  heating  and  cooling  s.vs- 
tems.  Second.  HR.  1196  created  a  finan- 
cial incentive  program  for  Federal  en- 
iT^;y  inan.igcrs.  and  it  was  inc'lude<i  in 
H.K,  776.  By  being  offered  this  carrot, 
energy  managers  will  be  more  greatly 
motivated  to  eliminate  wasteful  en- 
ergy consumption  and  develop  creative 
liiograrns  that  u.se  energy  wisely. 

More  importantly,  the  bill  simplified 
tile  t.mglcd  Federal  contracting  pi'iK'c- 
liiiie.'^  wliK  h  currently  inhibit  the  use 
oi  .shared  energy  savings  contract.s. 
This  simple,  but  innovative,  energy  ef- 
ficiency 'c'  hnology  Is  offered  by  pri- 
vate corporaLiuns.  that  retrofit  build- 


ings with  various  energy  saving  devices 
with  no  up-front  costs  whatsoever.  In 
return,  the  corporations  contract  to  re- 
ceive a  portion  of  the  energy  savings 
over  a  certain  time  period  to  recoup 
their  costs  and  to  make  a  profit.  Cur- 
rently. Federal  procurement  makes  it 
difficult  for  P'ederal  agencies  to  take 
advantage  of  the  benefits  of  shared  en- 
erg.y savings  contracts.  I'd  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  point  out  to  m.y 
colleagues  that  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  concluded  in  a  recent  study 
that  "shared  energy  savings  contract- 
ing is  a  concept  with  the  potential  to 
save  Federal  agencies  a  substantial 
portion  of  their  energy  budgets." 

Finally,  last  July  1991.  the  Small 
Business  Subcommittee  on  Regulation. 
Business  Opportunities,  and  Energy,  of 
which  1  am  the  ranking  Republican, 
held  a  hearing  on  H.R.  1196.  Test^imony 
betore  the  subcommittee  emphasized 
the  positive  impact  energ.y  conserva- 
tion through  shared  energy  savings  and 
other  energy  efficiency  standards  will 
have  on  the  United  States.  Reduced  en- 
erg.y use  saves  money  and  will  help  im- 
prove the  environment.  After  the  hear 
ing.  I  wrote  Cliairman  SHARP  and  rank- 
ing Reputilu  an  I.knt.  highlighting  the 
energy  conservation  provisions  con- 
tained in  H.R.  1196  and  (.'ncouraging 
them  to  incorp(}rate  its  provisions  in 
H.R.  776.  I  am  pleased  lo  say  that  many 
of  my  bill's  concepts  and  provisions  are 
in  the  bill  we  are  considering  today. 
My  sincere  thanks  to  Chairman  Sharp 
anrl  ranking  Republican.  Mr.  Lent,  for 
their  positive  response  to  my  request. 

H.R.  776  is  a  lengthy  and  complex 
proposal.  I  am  pleased  that  energy  effi- 
inency  and  conservation  are  the  core  of 
this  legislation.  I  believe  that  keeping 
energy  conservation  ai  the  heart  of 
an.v  national  energy  polic.y  is  essential, 
and  I  commend  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  and  the  numerous 
other  committees  with  jurisdiction 
over  this  bill  for  taking  such  a  respon- 
sible approach.  Because  I  feel  strongly 
that  energy  efficiency  is  an  essential 
part  of  a  national  energy  policy.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  suppoi-t  H.R.  776. 

Q  I.SIO 

Ml-.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr, 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Vai.kntinkI. 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today 
in  strong  support  of  the  energy  efficiency  title 
of  H  R,  776.  the  National  Energy  Policy  Ad,  In 
August  of  last  year.  Davd  PriCIt  and  I  intro- 
duced H  R  3285,  the  National  Energy  Efficient 
Lighting  Education  Act,  This  legislation,  which 
would  establish  10  regional  energy  efficient 
lighting  demonstration  centers  nationwiae,  has 
been  included  in  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee-reported  version  of  H.R,  776, 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
Representative  Ed  Towns  (or  his  assistance  in 
including  this  important  efficiency  provision  in 
H  R.  776- 

Mr  Chairman,  the  energy  efficiency  title  that 
we  will  consider  during  this  debate  represents 


a  comprehensive  approach  to  a  complex  prob- 
lem. We  are  pas;  due  in  our  responsibility  to 
craft  an  effec'ive  fesponsiple  naiiona'  energv 
policy 

I  commend  Energy  and  Power  Subcommit- 
tee Chairman  Phil  Sharp  and  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  Chairman  JOHf>j  Din- 
GEll  for  their  work  in  developing  this  energy 
efficiency  title, 

Mr  Chairman  lighting  accounts  tor  roughly 
20  percent  of  energy  usage  There  are  energy 
efficient  bulbs  on  the  market  that  use  much 
less  electricity  and  save  consumers  money 
Unfortunately,  the  lack  of  knowledge  about 
these  bulbs  precludes  widespread  acceptance 
and  usage.  Energy  efficiency  education  tor 
Poth  the  public  and  private  sectc  will  leac  to 
far  greater  use  of  these  products,  to  reduced 
costs  to  utilities  and  their  customers,  anc  to 
real  energy  savings  without  harsh  mandates 
or  unnecessary  restrictions 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  concept  of  lighting  cen- 
ters established  by  this  bill  is  supportea  by  a 
wide  coalition  of  business,  environmental,  anc 
public  interest  organizations  across  the  Nation 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  and  Senate  to  ensure  passage 
of  strong  energy  efficiency  legislation 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  as  well  an  article  ano  an  editorial 
about  lighting  education  from  the  Herald  Sun 
in  Durham,  NC, 

[Kroni  the  Duiham  (NO  Herald-Sun.  Mar,  14, 
1992J 

LIGHTING  EKKiciKNCY— Valentine's  Bright 
Idea 

■Ves.  it's  a  cliche  to  say  that  Rep.  Tim  Val- 
entine has  come  up  with  a  bright  idea  to 
save  money.  Bui  that's  jusl  what  the  2nd 
District  Democrat  has  done  with  his  legisla- 
tion to  promote  efficiency  in  lighting  the  na- 
tions  homes,  offices  and  factories. 

.Mr.  V'alentine  was  an  early  convert  to  a 
new  generation  of  energy-efficient  light 
bulbs— most  of  them  advance<i  versions  of 
tlie  fluorescent  lamp — that  use  significantly 
less  electricity  to  produce  about  as  much 
light  as  the  more  common  incandescent 
bulbs. 

These  new  bulbs,  though  costly  compared 
to  their  incandescent  cousins,  last  much 
lunger— .some  perhaps  10.000  hours,  or  the 
equivalent  of  417  days  of  continuous  use. 
Many  tungsten-filament  bulbs  (the  ones  that 
die  with  a  pop  and  a  flash  of  blue-white 
liKhti  last  about  700  hours,  or  the  equivalent 
of  30  days. 

The  biff  advantage  of  the  new  fluorescent 
Ijulbs.  however,  lies  in  their  ability  to 
produce  •'cold"  light.  According  to  Mr,  Val- 
entine's office,  a  75-watt  fluorescent  bulb  can 
provide  the  same  amount  of  light  as  its  in- 
.  andescent  counterpart  with  about  18  watts 
of  electricity. 

One  fluorescent  bulb,  or  even  a  few  thou- 
sand, wont  make  much  of  a  dent  in  the  na- 
•io:i's  energy  budget.  But  fluorescent  bulbs 
IV  ihc  hundieds  of  millions  can.  and  therein 
,,■•-  Ml,  Valentines  ambition  to  change  the 
\v;iv  .America  lights  up. 

The  comprehensive  energy  bill  approved  by 
the  House  Energy  and  Coinmen  e  Committee 
fiuh"!  this  week  authorizes  J500.000  in  fed- 
'•ra;  matching  grants  for  ten  lighting  effi- 
■  leiRy  centers  throughout  the  nation.  People 
woul(i  visit  these  centers  to  learn  about  new 
lighting  technology  and  how  it  can  reduce 
the  need  for  electricity,  in  turn  reducing  use 
of  fossil  fuels,  in  turn  reducing  air  pollution. 

The  whole  process  sl-arts  with  turning  on  a 
switch,  Mr.  Valentine's  was  a  serendipitous 
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mental    switch;    the    rest    of    us 
switches  on  walls  and  table  lampH. 


will    find 


[from  the  Durham  (NO  HeraUl  8un.  Mar.  14. 
1992) 

VAI.KNTINK  Bll.l.  AIIDHKHSKS  ENKHOY 

Ekkicikncv 
(By  Lisa  Rkhwine) 

Washington  -Contfressional     offices     ait- 
filled  with  the  latest  technoloKles    from  lax 
machines  to  laser  printers-  so  why  not  en 
erKy  (Mflciont  lltfht  bulbs? 

Thais  what  Rep.  Tim  Valentine  asked  his 
colleagues  almost  a  year  slko  In  a  letter  tell 
IHK  them  "your  llxhtinK  technoloity  Is  as  old 
as  v'lur  krrandmothi'r's  Viclrolal" 

Mis  aimunent  proved  convincInK  when  law- 
makers included  legislation  he  wrote  to  ere 
ate    linhtiiik,'    efficiency    centers    throughout 
the  iiiitlon  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  energy 
bill  approved  by  the  Housi?  KnerKy  and  Com 
mene  fuinmlllee  this  week 

■This  le^,'islation  will  foster  nationwide 
education  about  energy  efficient  llKhtlng 
products  that  can  help  us  to  achieve  slgnlfi 
cant  savings  in  fuergy  and  costs  to  the  na- 
tion's homes  and  businesses."  Valentine,  a 
Democrat,  said 

Ben  Kinzel.  a  st)okesman  for  Valentine, 
said  the  congressman  has  been  pushing  the 
legislation  since  he  realized  current  lighting 
technology  lould  save  significant  amounts  of 
energy  but  was  not  widely  used. 

Such  Innovations  Include  fluorescent  bulbs 
that  last  for  lO.(XX)  hours,  compared  to  the 
traditional  incandescent  bulbs  that  last  only 
HOO  hours    Fluorescent  bulbs  also  provide  the 
.same  amount  of  light  as  75  watt   Incandes 
cent  bulbs  for  18  watts  of  energy,  and  their 
use  can  decrea.se  emissions  of  gases  that  con 
tribute   to  smog,  acid   rain   and   the  green 
house  effect.  Valentine  said 

Education  centers  are  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  promote  lighting  Innovations,  said  Lynn 
Schrum  of  the  North  Carolina  Alternative 
Energy  Corporation  In  Raleigh,  which  has  lt,s 
own  demonstration  center  that  displays  var 
lous  products  available 

"There  is  nothing  like  actually  showing 
someone  what  can  be  done."  Schrum  said 
"Architects  are  hesitant  to  take  risks  on  a 
specific  fixture  If  they  don't  know  what  It's 
goln^  to  look  like.  " 

Valentine's  provision  would  allocate 
JSOO.CXX)  In  federal  matching  grants  for  10  re 
glonal  lighting  efficiency  centers  that  would 
promote  commercial  use  of  lighting  tech 
nologles.  The  centers  would  educate  engi- 
neers, architects,  commercial  developers, 
building  owners,  office  managers  and  other 
customers. 

Lighting  efficiency  Is  one  of  many  energy 
saving  measures  Included  In  the  wide-rang- 
ing bin    Other  portions  aim  to  conserve  the 
energy  output  of  appliances,  motors,  heating 
and  cooling  equipment. 

The  bill's  ultimate  goal  is  to  reduce  US 
dependence  on  foreign  oil.  promote  energy 
efficiency  and  conservation  and  reduce  costs. 

.\li  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yif^lrt  m.vsolf  suoh  time  as 
1  m.iv  lonsunii"  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
like  ti)  pulilicly  commciKi  the  chairman 
of  the  Ciimmittt'i'  oil  l''.rn'ri;v  and  Com- 
mi'r< f,  Mic  »,'(;iit,l(Miian  from  Michiffan 
IMr  Di.NiiKi.i.l  for  the  ureal  job  ho  hits 
ilniir   in  tiriiuMnK  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

.\li  Ch.iiitiian.  having  said  that.  1 
yicM  li.ii  K  ihf  balanof  of  my  time. 

Mr  UAVIS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
m.v3«'lf  suf^h  time  as  I  ma.v  consumo. 
and  I  ri.s<;  attain  to  speak  about  the  en- 


vironment versus  development  Issue  we 
.see  in  the  OCS  title  of  this  bill. 

Mr  ChairtTian,  I  feel  that  many  times 
when  we  are  dealintf  with  this  kind  of 
let^islalion  we  fail  to  use  common 
sense. 

Let  me  Rive  some  examples  of  thinjjs 
that  have  happened  in  other  industries 
which  are  similar  to  what  I  fear  may 
happen  because  of  this  legislation. 

We  talk  about  less  dependence  on  foi'- 
eijfn  oil.  Durinjr  the  war  with  Iraq  we 
all  said.  "We  have  >rot  to  do  thinjrs  so 
that  we  don't  have  to  depend  upon  for- 
eign nations  "  Yet.  in  the  OCS  title  of 
this  k'tjislation.  as  I  said  lirtdic.  we  ,ire 
really  piltinj,'  the  oil  .uid  i,m.-  irulustrv 
auainst  Ihv  •■nvironinrtii  I  .trn  noi  .'^iirc 
wf  are  trivink'  the  ilnnirstii  iiiitu.--iiv  a 
lair  .shake  in  beint,'  al)h'  to  lind  or  dc 
velop  more  .sources  of  oil  and  ^as. 

Yesterday  I  met  in  mv  office  with  a 
l^roup  of  forest  prodiK  !.■■;  representa- 
tives from  my  coni,'ressi(jnal  district. 
We  talked  about  the  issue  of  the  spot- 
ted owl.  and  the  effects  that  the  spot, 
ted  owl  deb.ile  has  had  on  the  country 
and  the  economy  of  the  country 

Many   limes,  when  we  decitle  to  pro- 
tect a  sp«'i!ies   like   the  spotted   owl.    1 
think  we  >ro  overboard  and  do  n<it  '><n 
sider  all  of  the  effects  of  thi>  i\r,  ;:,i,in 
As  an  example,  most  Ameri<aM.>>  liu  nut 
know  what   the  protection  of  the  spot 
ted  own  means  to  the  cost  of  lujlldliit,' 
a  home  in  this  country. 

Well,  the  simple  fact  is  it,, it  .since 
.lanuary  1.  ever.v  Amerii.in  wtm  wants 
to  build  a  home  will  pay  an  .ttldii  loii.tl 
$5,000  for  the  lumber  that  will  ^o  iiUu 
that  home  as  a  direct  result  of  the  mil- 
lions of  acres  we  set  aside  to  protect 
the  spotted  owl. 

The  point  is  that,  yes,  it  may  be  im- 
portant to  protect  endangered  species 
such  as  the  spotted  owl,  but  aj^ain  you 
have  to  use  common  sense.  If  you  do 
not,  use  coinmon  sense,  or  if  you  fail  to 
talk  about  the  effects  such  as  the  re- 
sulting cost  to  the  American  people  on 
how  many  jobs  are  lost  as  a  result  of 
protecting  that  many  acres  for  the 
preservation  of  the  spotted  owl,  the 
trade-off  is  too  much. 

We  are  probably  not  soinK'  to  deal 
with  the  p;ndanKered  Species  Act  this 
Cont^ress,  but  we  are  >,'oinkr  to  be  deal- 
ing with  it  a«ain  in  the  future  We  will 
have  to  be  very  careful  when  we  deal 
with  this  issue  to  ensure  we  do  not  do 
more  harm  than  Kood. 

Many  aspects  of  this  legislation  that 
we  are  dealing  with  here  today  are 
good  and  sound,  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  if  we  want  to  depend  less  on  for- 
eign oil  and  foreign  sources  of  energy, 
we  have  got  to  give  American  compa- 
nies more  ability  to  explore  and  to  be 
able  to  develop  our  resources.  I  do  not 
believe  this  piece  of  legislation,  espe- 
cially as  it  relates  to  OCS.  does  this. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  m,v  time 

The  CHAIRMAN  All  time  remaining 
allocated    to    the    Committee    on    Mer- 


chant   Marine    and    Fisheries    has    ex- 
pired 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  next    illnt 
ment  of  time  accrues  to  the  Comtiut  i»'e 
on  Pul)lic  Works  and  Transportat  iim.  'j 
hour  to  be  divided  eiiually. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr    ItnKi 

Mr  ROK  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  rnv 
self  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Chairman.  HR  776.  the  Com 
prehensive  National  Energy  Policy  Ac  t 
is  broad  and  extensive  legislation 
which  will  have  enormous  itiiplicationH 
on  the  future  ei onomu  ai  tivity  and 
(|ual  It  V  1)1  life  of  our  en t  ire  Nat  ion 

It  IS  designed  to  meet  the  energy 
■  h.tllentres  our  Nation  faces  in  the 
IH^His  and  the  '21st  cent  iirv 

The  I'uhhc  Works  and  'I'r.mspor- 
tation  Committee  w.is  .issigned  the  im 
portant  sections  on  transportation. 
pip«>lin('s.  the  Tennessee  Valley  author- 
ity, and  I-'ederal  tunldmgs.  .ill  of  which 
have  tremendous  potential  to  contrib- 
ute signifnanlly  to  our  Nations  en- 
ergy conservation  effort. 

The  energy  problem  has  been  with  us 
for  many  years  It  w.is  the  Pultlic 
Woiks  and  Transportat  ion  ("oinmittee 
which  in  1971  acted  on  the  ,'>,')  mile  per 
hour  sp«"ed  limit  .is  .in  eru'i'trv  con.serva- 
tion  inc-.isure  m  the  ta<  e  of  the  first 
.Ar.ili  111  1  einli.u  i,'o 

That  embargo.  ,md  a  ie[X'at  a  few 
years  later,  with  the  long  service  sta- 
tion lines,  rising  prices  and  public 
angei  .iiicl  frustration,  should  have 
been  enough  to  peisuactc-  us  to  take 
bold  and  forthright  aition  on  energy 
conservation  and  supplies. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  little 
action  to  prep.ire  ciui-  Nation  ror  an  im- 
penditur  energy  crisis.  Oil  used  lor 
transpoi  t.tt  ion  has  increased  by  '20  per- 
cent since  the  first  Arab  ml  embargo 
Since  lf*8.'),  oil  imports  h.ive  risen  by 
iriore  than  60  percent  By  2010.  imports 
will  total  65  percent  of  our  oii  supply 

We  now  use  &i  percent  of  our  oil  re- 
sources for  transportation,  compared 
to  51  percent  in  1973. 

Reliance  on  impoited  oil.  much  of 
which  is  derivecl  from  unstable  sources, 
is  a  threat  to  our  Nation's  economic 
and  political  sei  urity  We  must  lake 
strong  action  to  bring  our  Nations  en- 
ergy policy  under  control 

Energy  is  a  ni.ijoi  cimiponent  m  the 
cost  of  every  item  pi'oduced  by  man 
kind.  If  the  cost  is  constantly  escalat- 
inir.  we  will  be  unat)le  to  maintain  our 
ini  c  rn.it  lon.il  com[")«'t  it  iveness.  Our 
c.  oiiornii  see  uiM'v  depends  on  our  abll- 
il\  t'i  cle\i'lop  (  osl -effective  and  reli- 
able energy  suppl  les 

The  development  of  a  n<it  lonal  en- 
ergy conservation  strategy  tTlusI  be 
given  the  highest  pussil.)le  pruii-ity.  It 
is  absolutely  essential  foi-  our  Nation's 
economic  future  to  impleiiient  policies 
that  will  reduce  oui'  dependeni  e  ori  un 
stable  sources  of  foreign  oil. 

Our  Nation's  interests  require  a  truly 
balanced    policy    that    will    consist    of 


maximum  conservation  and  efficiency, 
wherever  possible,  and  the  development 
of  new  and  alternative  sources  of  en- 
■  :i;y.  A  stable  and  secure  source  of  en- 
<  :  gy  is  crucial  to  any  future  economic 
development  and  to  our  Nation's  abil- 
ity to  compete  in  the  global  economy. 

The  matters  of  interest  in  the  ai-eas 
of  surface  transportation,  water  re- 
sources, and  public  buildings  and 
grounds  have  been  worked  out  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Pulilic  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee.  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  subi ommittee  chair- 
men and  ranking  Members  on  all  of 
these  subcommittees  for  their  quick 
action  on  this  legislation. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  other  com- 
mittees of  jurisdiction  for  their  co- 
op«jration.  especially  chairman  DlN- 
GKLL  and  the  members  of  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee.  Without 
their  cooperation  these  matters  could 
not  have  been  resolved  as  quickly  as 
they  were.  As  many  as  possible  of  the 
resolved  provisions  were  included  in 
the  original  text  of  HR.  776. 

The  use.  devolopiiient .  and  conserva- 
tion of  energy  will  have  a  major  impact 
on  the  environment,  economy,  and 
quality  of  life  of  our  Nation  and  is  a 
matter  of  extreme  concern  for  all 
.Xniericans.  I  am  pleased  to  support 
H  K  776  as  a  significant  step  forward  in 
liiveloping  a  comprehensive  energy 
policy  of  the  21st  century. 

D  1550 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  mv  time. 

Mr  HAMMKHSCH.MIDT  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  itivself  such  time  as  I  inay 
(unsume 

.Mr,  Ch.urman.  today  the  House  is  ad- 
ciressmu'  one  of  the  most  signific:ant 
pieces  of  legislation  we  will  consider 
this  year.  H.R.  776.  the  Comprehensive 
National  Energy  Policy  Act.  H.R.  776 
will  strengthen  our  Nation's  economic 
well-being  by  helping  to  eliminate 
,'Kmei'ican  dep<'ndencc  on  foreign  oil 
supplies 

The  Commit  tri  on  I'ublic  Works  and 
Transpoiiat  ion  w.is  seijuent  lall.v  re- 
ferred the  bill  (or  consideration  cjI  m.it 
tei's  within  its  jurisdiction.  The  com- 
mittee made  a  number  of  refinements 
and  improvernents  on  provisions  relat- 
ing to  public  buildings  and  gi-ounds. 
surface  transportation,  and  watei-  re- 
sources. 

I  am  pleased  that  c)n  all  the  major  is- 
sues where  we  had  a  contTict  with  one 
or  rnore  other  committees,  we  have  re- 
solved our  diffei-ences  and  agreed  to 
substitute  language  that  is  either  in 
the  original  text  for  amendment  or  in 
an  amendment  that  will  be  offered.  We 
appreciate  specifically  the  cooperation 
of  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  Government  Operations  in 
i.Mi  hmg  agreement  on  these  provi- 
sions 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  issues  that  we  have  re- 
solved with  other  committees. 


On  the  issue  of  oil  pipeline  regu- 
latory reform,  the  substitute  provides 
that  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  shall  issue  a  generic  rule 
for  ratemaking  in  older  to  help  remove 
the  uncertainty  and  unneces.sary  costs 
and  delays  associated  with  oil  pipeline 
I'ale  increase  approval  procedures. 

The  interested  parties  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  working  diligently  to  find  a 
compromise  on  a  veiy  difficult  issue,  in 
order  to  provide  needed  changes  in  the 
regulatoi-y  scheme  for  oil  pipelines. 
The  substitute  preserves  the  interests 
of  the  pipeline  industry,  wliile  protect- 
ing shipper  interests. 

Within  oui'  Water  Resources  Sub- 
committee's jurisdiction,  we  have 
added  a  provision  which  has  been 
agreed  to  as  part  of  the  basic  text  that 
requires  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity to  implement  a  least-cost  planning 
process,  aimed  at  providing  reliable 
service  at  the  lowest  cost. 

The  bill  also  contains  sorne  impor- 
tant changes  regarding  energy  con- 
servation in  Fedei'al  buildings.  Our 
committee  added  a  requirement  that 
energy  use  in  Federal  buildings  be  cut 
10  percent  by  1995.  and  20  percent  by 
2005.  Enei'gy  and  water  conservation 
measures  with  a  payback  period  of  up 
to  10  years  must  also  be  installed  in 
tederally  owned  buildings  by  2005 

The  committee  has  also  agreed  to 
language,  to  be  included  m  an  amend- 
ment, relating  to  energy  savings  per- 
formance contracts  that  are  designed 
to  help  achieve  energy  savings  in  Fed- 
eral buildings.  In  addition,  a  report  is 
required  on  options  for  financing  en- 
ergy and  water  conservation  measures 
in  Federal  buildings. 

In  summary.  I  bi-lieve  that  the  mat- 
ters Within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation  Coinmit- 
tee  have  been  satisfactorily  resolved 
and  that  the  legislation  we  are  offering 
will  promote  the  goals  of  energy  con- 
servation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman froin  California  [Mr.  MI^'KT.^1. 
cliaii'inan  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Sur- 
face transportation. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ruse  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  776.  the  Com- 
prehensive National  Energy  Policy 
Act.  I  commend  my  colleagues  on  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  and 
the  eight  other  committees  of  jurisdic- 
tion who  worked  vigorously  to  produce 
this  most  significant  national  energy 
legislation  since  the  1970's. 

Our  energy  protilems  must  be  solved. 
We  face  a  growing  dependency  on  for- 
eign oil  in  coming  years  that  threatens 
our  economy,  our  national  securit.y. 
and  our  environment. 

With  H.R.  776.  we  can  stimulate  eco- 
nomic gi'owth  and  job  creation  while 
reducing  oil  imports,  which  account  for 
two-thirds  of  our  trade  deficit.  The  leg- 
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islation  will  help  protect  our  environ- 
ment, as  we  stimulate  the  export  and 
commercialization  of  renewable  en- 
ergy, energ.v  efficiency,  and  clean  coal 
technologies. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  incoi'poration  in  H.R.  776  of 
my  initiative  to  support  joint  ventures 
in  renewable  enei-gy.  My  provision  calls 
foi  S9  million  annually  from  fiscal  year 
1993  to  1995  for  joint  ventuies  to  com- 
mercialize critical  solar  energy  tech- 
nology. 

My  initiative  will  specifically  sup- 
poi't  utility-scale  photovoltaic  projects 
of  at  least  10  megawatts  in  the  aggre- 
gate. It  will  provide  needed  financing 
for  the  solar  energy  industry,  while  re- 
inforcing natural  market  forces. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  convinced  that, 
if  our  Nation  is  to  realize  the  benefits 
of  renewable  technologies,  we  must  do 
a  lietter  job  of  supporting  the  transi- 
tion of  technologies  from  the  labora- 
toi-y  to  the  marketplace.  Federal  funds 
should  be  directed  toward  driving  down 
the  cost  of  renewable  energy  to  bolster 
its  ability  to  play  a  meaningful  role 
among  the  electricity  generating  op- 
tions in  our  country.  Joint  venture 
funding  is  an  effective  vehicle  in  the 
commercialization  of  renewable  tech- 
nologies and  in  finding  inarket  niches 
for  product  applications. 

Mi-.  Chairman,  the  Sutuommittee  on 
Surface  Transportation  completed  ac- 
tion on  several  ainendments  to  H.R. 
776.  During  our  hearing  and  review- 
process,  the  subcommittee  determined 
that  there  were  several  provisions  in 
H.R.  776  that  would  adversely  impact 
upon  initiatives  that  were  developed  in 
the  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation 
Act  [ISTEAl.  The  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee action  was  an  attempt  to  rec- 
oncile inconsistencies  between  the 
ISTEA  legislation  and  H.R.  776 

Additionally.  Mr.  Cliairman.  the 
committee  addressed  the  issue  of  oil 
pipeline  economic  regulatory  reform. 
The  action  has  three  major  parts: 
First,  it  orders  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  [FERC]  to  es- 
tablish a  ratemaking  methodology. 
Second,  the  provision  addresses  the 
issue  of  deeniing  rates  jusl  and  reason- 
able. And  third.  FERC  is  directed  to 
issue  a  rule  to  streamline  its  proce- 
dures relating  to  oil  pipeline  rates  in 
order  to  avoid  unnecessary  costs  and 
delays, 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  provisions,  de- 
veloped in  agreement  with  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee,  offer  a  via- 
ble and  straightforward  approach  to 
achievini-'  regulatory  reform  for  oil 
pipelines. 

Mr.  Chairriian,  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Committee,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair,  on  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  com- 
pleted action  on  several  titles  of  H.R. 
776.  We  wei'e  able  to  reach  agreement 
with  Energy  and  Commerce  on  all  pro- 
visions   and    I    have    included    for    the 
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Mav20,  1992 


Rk(  OKI)  <i  detailed  section-by-section  of 
our  action 

In  cloaint;.  let  me  express  my  thanks 
to  the  leadership  of  the  «entlet»ian 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Ko¥,\.  the  Chair 
ol  thr  House  Committee  on  Public 
Will  k.s  and  Transportation  and  the  u'en- 
tltTiian  from  Aikaiisas  |Mr  Hammkk- 
sc'HMiDTl.  the  rankint^  Rt'puhlifan  on 
the  fill!  rommittee  as  well  as  the  tfen- 
tlcniaii  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr  Shii- 
STKKl  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Sutic  iiriinittee  on  Surface  Transpor- 
tat  mil 

1  uik'f  mv  I olleaKues  to  support  H.R 
771)  ami  .isk  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  ••xtiTnl  niv  n'Oiarks, 

SKCTIUN  IIY   SKC-noN  ANALYSIS 

SUHKACK  TUANSroKTATlON 

nth-  III    sfrlwn  .W5 

As  r('(K)ited  by  the  Committee  on  KnorKV 
iiiul  Commerce,  section  305  would  exempt 
iieili<  atiHl  alternative  fueled  vehicles,  or 
dual  fueled  alternative  fui-led  vehicles  that 
are  operating  on  alternative  fuel  as  shown  by 
an  Indicator  llnht  or  other  means,  from  hlKh 
occupancy  vehicle  (HOV)  lane  restrictions  in 
any  state  or  local  Jurisdiction.  The  exemp- 
tion does  not  apply  to  any  nonattainment 
area  that  has  established  an  (HOVi  restric- 
tion In  its  approved  State  Implementation 
Plan  for  complying  with  the  (Mean  Air  Act. 
or  is  subject  to  the  clean  fuel  vehicle  re 
quirements  In  section  246  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
'I'litiisportation  deleted  305 

Subsequent  to  action  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee and    pursuant   to   neKOtiations   with 
the    Knertfy   Conmilttee   and   other  commit 
tees,  agreement  was  reached  to  delete  Sec- 
tion 305. 

rule  IV-scrtum  III) 

As  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Enerjfy 
and  Commerce,  section  410  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Eneruy  to  issue  regulations  for 
establishing  (guidelines  for  development  of  a 
comprehensive  state  alternative  fuels  and  al- 
ternative fueled  vehicle  incentives  program. 
The  SecrelAr.v  of  KnerK.v  would  be  retiulred 
to  consult  with  the  Administrator  of  EPA  to 
Invite  each  state  to  submit  a  comprehensive 
state  alternative  fuels  and  alternative  fueled 
vehicle  proftram.  The  plan  must  examine  a 
number  of  various  areas  such  as  the  use  of 
HOV  lanes  for  alternative  fueled  vehicles  and 
the  exemption  from  certain  stjite  and  local 
taxes,  surcharges,  or  tolls  for  alternative 
fuels,  or  alternative  fuellnif  facilities.  There 
was  authorized  $10  million  per  fiscal  year  for 
each  of  the  5  fiscal  years  after  the  date  of  en 
actment. 

As  reported  by  our  Committee,  section  410 
was  modified  to  eliminate  the  examination 
of  the  u.se  of  HOV  lanes  for  alternative  fueled 
vehicles  and  to  limit  the  exemption  from 
state  sales  tax  or  other  state  or  local  taxes, 
surcharges,  or  toll.s  with  respect  to  alter- 
native fueled  vehicles,  alternative  fuels,  or 
alternative  fueling  facilities  to  only  those 
taxes  or  sur<'harKes  not  dedicated  for  trans- 
port-ation  purtxises  for  consideration  of  a 
comprehensive  plan.  In  addition,  two  new 
proKram  element„s  were  added  for  consider- 
ation of  the  stiite  plan  that  includes  services 
pi'ovlde<l  by  municipal,  county,  and  regional 
transit  authorities  and  effects  of  the  State 
plan  on  pro^Tams  authorized  by  the  Inter- 
modal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act 
of  1991  and  the  amendments  made  by  the 
Act    The  Secretary  of  Energy  was  also  re- 


quired to  work  with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation in  developInK  factors  to  determine 
whether  to  approve  .State  plans  and  to  pro 
vide  any  federal  financial  assistance.  The 
Committee  established  a  matching  require 
ment  of  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  implementa- 
tion of  the  state  plan  and  the  acquisition  of 
iiiteinative  fueled  vehicles. 

Subsequent  to  action  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  pursuant  to  neKOtlations  with 
the  Energy  (-'ominittee  and  other  commit- 
tees, agreement  was  ieac;hed  to  accept  the 
provisions  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  with  cer- 
tain modifications.  The  modifications  pro- 
vided for  a  Federal  matching  requirement  of 
at  least  20  percent  for  a  grant  and  a  clarifica- 
tion of  the  entitles  that  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  to  Include  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  the  U.S.  territories. 

Seitwu  ill 

As  reported  by  the  Committee  on  F^nergy 
and  Commerce,  section  411  would  authorize 
cooperative  agreement-s  and  joint  ventures 
between  the  Secretary  of  Energy  and  any 
municipal,  county,  or  regional  transit  au- 
thority in  an  urbanized  area  over  100.000  pop- 
ulation to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of 
using  alternative  fuels  In  transit  buses. 
There  was  authorized  $30  million  per  fiscal 
year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  year  1992.  1993.  and 
1994  to  carry  out  the  alternative  fuel  url>an 
bus  program 

As  reported  by  our  Committee,  section  411 
was  modified  to  provide  for  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  have  primary  responsibll 
Ity  for  administering  the  alternative  fuel 
urban  bus  program  and  to  provide  for  the 
Secretary  to  consult  with  the  SecreUiry  of 
Energy.  The  Federal  matching  share  was  In- 
creased to  80  percent  and  the  term  of  the  au- 
thorizations was  modified  to  begin  in  fiscal 
year  1993  and  continue  through  fiscal  year 
1995 

Sub.sequent  to  action  taken  by  the  Com 
mittee  and  pursuant  to  negotiations  with 
the  Energy  Committee,  agreement  was 
reached  to  accept  the  modifications  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

REGULATION 
T\tle  Xlllsectwn  ni6(a) 

As  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  section  1316(al  would  provide 
for  a  review,  study,  and  report  on  rates 
charged  for  the  transportation  of  coal,  gas 
and  oil  b.v  railroads,  barges,  trucks,  pipe- 
lines, and  conveyor  belts. 

Our  Committee  had  no  provision. 

Subsequent  to  action  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  pursuant  to  negotiations  with 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee, 
agreement  was  reached  to  further  modify 
section  1316<a)  by  deleting  any  reference  to 
barges  and  trucks.  This  recognized  the  Com- 
mittee's objection  ba.sed  upon  Jurisdictional 
grounds  and  the  fact  that  there  was  no  rea 
son  given  for  including  barges  and  trucks  in 
the  review,  study,  and  report. 
rule  XVIII 

As  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce.  Title  XVIII  included  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  economic  regulation  of 
oil  pipelines.  The  provision  had  three  major 
parts.  First,  it  ordered  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  iFERC;)  to  establish 
a  ratemaking  methodology  with  specific 
components.  Second,  it  established  certain 
rates  as  base  rates  whu  h  were  deemed  to  be 
just  and  reasonable  iln  other  words,  legali. 
This  applied  to  rates  in  effect  for  specific 
time  periods  that  had  not  Ijeen  challenged 
and   to   prospective   rates  approved   by   the 


FERC  or  agreed  to  pursuant  to  a  settlement. 
Third.  It  provided  for  a  rulemaking  proceed- 
ing designed  to  streamline  procedures  per- 
taining to  ratemaking  proceedings  and  pro 
vided  a  list  of  specified  reforms  that  had  to 
be  included  in  the  new  rules.  It  provided  for 
certain  definitions. 

As  reported  by  our  Committee  Title  XVIII 
aildre.ssed  the  .same  three  issues.  First,  it  or- 
dered the  FERC  to  establish  a  ratemaking 
methodology,  but  it  did  not  include  specific 
components.  Second,  it  established  that  cer- 
tain rates  which  had  been  in  effect  for  a  year 
and  not  challenged  would  be  presumed  to  be 
Just  and  reasonable.  Persons  had  60  days  to 
file  a  complaint  challenging  these  rates.  Ab- 
sent such  a  complaint,  the  rates  would  be 
deemed  just  and  reasonable  The  provision 
did  not  apply  to  any  rates  set  prospectively. 
Third,  It  provided  for  a  rulemaking  proceed- 
ing to  streamline  procedures  pertinent  to 
ratemaking  proceedings,  but  it  did  not  re- 
quire specified  procedural  reforms  It  also 
provided  for  certain  definitions. 

Subsequent  to  action  take  by  the  Commit- 
tee and  pursuant  to  negotiations  with  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee,  agree- 
ment was  reached  which  addressed  the  same 
three  points.  First,  the  agreement  adopts  the 
language  of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
with  respect  to  establishing  a  ratemaking 
methodology.  Second,  the  agieement  allows 
certain  rates  which  were  in  effect  one  year 
prior  to  date  of  enactment  to  be  deemed  just 
and  reasonable  if  they  are  not  subject  to  pro- 
test, investigation  or  complaint.  .Shippers, 
however,  may  file  complaints  to  challenge 
the  rates  if  certain  prescribed  circumstances 
are  shown  Third,  the  agreement  provides  for 
a  rulemakiia'  pitireeiling  to  slieainiine  pro- 
cedures like  the  Public  Works'  bill.  It  adds 
specific  Items  to  be  addres.sed  m  the  rule- 
making proceeding,  but  It  does  not  provide 
for  specific  procedural  reforms.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  certain  definitions 

In  addition,  the  agreement  contains  a  pro- 
vision dealing  with  the  consequences  of  with- 
drawing a  tariff  (rate)  filing  or  a  complaint. 
It  also  has  a  provision  encouraging  the  es- 
tjibllshing  of  alternative  resolution  proce- 
dures in  place  of  litigation  and  a  require- 
ment for  the  FERC  to  act  promptly  on  rate 
proposals  resulting  from  the  use  of  such  al- 
ternative procedures 

Mr  H.^MMKRSCHMII)'I'  .Mr  Chau- 
man.  1  yield  2  minutfs  tu  t  tie  i^'cn- 
tleman  from  Oklahntti.i  (.Mr  ImkiFkI. 
the  rankint,'  miTiibcr  ni  the  .Suli- 
committee  0:1  Public  Huildmurs  and 
C.rdiind? 

Ml  INHOl-'l-;  Mr  ('h.i)rniaii.  I  join 
my  I  I'lliML'ui's  in  support  iiii,'  this  lc^,'is- 
latidt!  I  think,  however,  that  it  did  not 
g-o  as  tar  as  it  should  have  ijone,  .ind  I 
would  hope  that  in  the  future  we  (an 
carry  an  energy  policy  of  this  country 
to  the  point  where  we  in  t  hr  I'nited 
States  (It  .AiiuTici  1  ,in  hr  energy  mde- 
p«^ndent. 

I  felt  ver.v  stimiu'lv  durinu,'  the  .Middle 
P«ist  war  that  we  h.ivc  ,1  lot  more  sup- 
port for  .-^onir  ol  the  initiatives  that 
could  hi'  t.ikrti  loi  ,illv  I  did  not  ayree 
with  till-  iiioi'.it  01 1,1.  oil  the  Outer  Con- 
tinent,il  Shelf  I  feel  it  is  i,'(3in«'  to  be 
necessary  to  utilize  all  ol  our  reserves 
here  in  the  United  St.ites  tu  ni.ike  this 
possible 

In  my  .si.iti-  ui  ( ikl.ihoma  we  have 
lost  ovei  bO.UlX)  jobs  that  we  can  iden- 
tify over  the  past  decade  because  ol  the 
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energy  problems  thai  we  are  having  in 

this  country, 

□  U)00 

Then,  of  course,  the  entire  Nation 
was  concerned  about  the  accident  with 
the  Exxon  Valdcz.  In  reality,  that  was  a 
transportation  accident.  By  taking  an 
initiative  and  stopping  the  exploration 
Ml  .-Maska  we  are  going  to  make  it  nec- 
e;s^;ar,v  to  imp(jrt  more  oil.  which  could 
cause  more  transportation  accidents  in 
the  future. 

I  will  say.  however,  that  one  thing 
that  I.'-'  very  good  about  this  bill  is  that 
I  iMiieistand  we  are  going  to  be  consid- 
ering a  change  in  the  alternative  mini- 
mum taxes.  I  think  this  is  very  signifi- 
cant, because  in  1986  the  deductKjn  of 
business  ex[)enses  lor  the  exploration 
and  production  of  oil  and  gas  domesti- 
cally was  taken  away.  I  would  hope 
that  my  colleagues  would  join  me  in 
the  event  there  is  an  effort  to  take  out 
the  downward  change  in  the  alter- 
native minimum  tax  during  the  discus- 
sion on  this  bill  I  think  that  is  some- 
thing that  is  veiy  positive  about  it. 
and  perhaps  can  gel  some  of  oui'  domes 
tic  producers  going  again. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr  Chairtnan.  1  yield  W 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Brkw- 
STKKj.  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Put)lii   Works  and  Transportation. 

.Mi  HRI:WSTKR  Mr  Chairman,  I 
ri.--e  iiidiiy  in  strong  support  of  title 
Will  of  H.R.  77()  and  thank  Chairman 
H''K  tor  the  opportunity  to  .speak  on  be- 
ll.il!  o!  this  [irovision.  I  would  also  like 
to  e.xiend  my  sincere  gratitude  to 
Chairman  Minkta  for  his  efforts  on 
this  important  provision  of  the  legisla- 
tion. The  language  on  oil  pipeline  regu- 
latory reforms  will  resolve  a  lO-.vear 
legislative  battle  without  jeopardi-/ing 
the  delicate  balance  between  the  ship- 
pers and  the  oil  pipelines.  I  would  like 
tu  thank  all  the  members  of  the  House 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittee and  the  Hnergy  and  Commerce 
Comrnlttee,  who  worked  so  diligently 
to  bring  title  XVIII  to  the  lloor. 

Title  XVIII  orders  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Regulatory  Commission  to  estab- 
lish a  clear  ratemaking  methodology 
to  replace  the  case-by-case  niethodol- 
ogy  currently  utilized  by  the  CommLs- 
sion.  A  clear  ratemaking  methodology 
will  give  necessary  direction  and  guid- 
ance to  oil  pipelines  who  seek  rate 
changes  at  the  Commission.  Uniform 
standards  and  direction  will  reduce  ex- 
cessive and  unnecessary  administrative 
costs  for  both  oil  pipelines  and  the 
shippers. 

Title  XVIII  will  also  establish  just 
and  reasonable  rates  to  ensure  that 
rates  that  have  been  in  place  prior  to 
enactment  of  H.R.  776  are  not  exposed 
to  arbiti'ary  review,  further  i-educing 
legal  and  administrative  costs  for  oil 
pipelines  and  the  Federal  Government. 
Many  of  the  rates  at  FERC  have 
evolved  over  a  20-year  period.  Without 
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a  just  and  reasonable  definition,  all  of 
these  rates  would  be  subject  to  con- 
stant review  and  exposed  to  a  legal 
challenge  at  any  time. 

Perhaps  the  most  signifii  ant  and  far- 
reaching  aspect  of  title  XVIII  is  the 
congressional  mandate  to  streamline 
procedures  pertinent  to  ratemaking 
proceedings  at  FERC.  FERC  will  he  re- 
quired, under  a  strict  timei'rame  to  im- 
plement procedural  reforms  to  reduce 
unnecessary  and  costly  delays  in  the 
ratemaking  process. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  financial 
drain  on  our  economy  caused  b.v  unnec- 
essary and  costly  regulatory  mandates 
placed  on  industry.  Of  course  not  all 
regulation  is  had,  but  procedures  at 
I'KRC  are  beyond  understanding  and 
have  little  or  no  benefit  to  the  shippers 
and  consumers.  Current  oil  pipeline 
economic  regulation  by  P'ERC  is  a  reg- 
ulatoiy  nightmare  that  must  be  cor- 
rected by  Congress.  Title  XVIII  will  go 
a  long  way  in  correcting  the  serious  de- 
ficiencies in  place  at  FERC  without 
jeopardizing  the  Commission's  real 
purpose. 

Again.  1  thank  Chairman  Minkta  for 
his  leadership  and  for  his  assistance  on 
this  matter.  No  one  knows  more  than  I 
do  how  hard  Chairman  Minkta  worked 
t(3  address  the  concerns  of  all  parties  to 
this  issue  I  aijpreciate  his  hard  work 
and  thank  him  lor  working  so  closely 
with  me  and  my  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa, Mikk  Sv.nak  in  our  efforts  to  im- 
plement ti'iK^  oil  pipeline  economic  reg- 
ulatory reforms 

Mr.  HAM.MERSCHMIDT  .Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleinan   from   Rhode   Island 

(Mr.  M.XCHTI.EV). 

Mr.  MACHTLEV  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  what  I  think  is 
the  most  important  bill  at  this  time  in 
our  Nation's  history,  the  Comprehen- 
sive National  Energy  Policy  Act,  H.R. 
776.  I  commend  the  members  from  the 
man.y  committees  who  have  worked 
long  and  hard  to  bring  this  comprehen- 
sive energy  policy  to  the  floor 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  energy  policy  1 
am  delighted  to  see  that  we  are  ad- 
dressing the  needed  conservation.  The 
cheapest  source  of  energ.y  now  and  in 
the  future  is  always  going  to  be  con- 
servation, and  there  is  no  adverse  im- 
pact to  our  environment. 

I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  to  in- 
corporate language  into  H.R.  776  from 
the  Federal  energy  savings  bill,  a  bill 
which  I  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Makkky]  introduced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  primary  causes  ot 
Federal  energy  waste  are  a  failure  of 
leadership,  a  lack  of  sufficient  funding 
for  efficiency  improvements,  and  a 
lack  of  incentives  for  Federal  agencies 
themselves  to  set  the  model  on  con- 
servation. 

Comprehensive  Federal  energy  legis- 
lation can  provide  all  three  of  these; 
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support,  startup  funding,  and  a  spur  to 
action. 

As  included  in  the  legislation  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Makkky]  and  I  worked  on.  H.R  776 
reciuires  PVderal  agencies  to  install 
cost-effective  energy  efficiency  meas- 
ures in  their  buildings.  The  measure 
also  includes  much-needed  incentives 
to  FederaT  agencies  to  model  their  pro- 
grams on  this  bill. 

Federal  agencii^s  would  be  required  to 
use  half  the  retained  funds  to  imple- 
ment additional  energy  conservation 
measures.  The  money  saved  through 
energy  efficiency  is  money  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  wasted. 

Keeping  this  in  mind,  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Savings  Incentives  Act  rewards 
conservation  by  allowing  local  agen- 
cies to  retain  half  of  their  energy  sav- 
ings for  employee  education,  day  care 
and  child  care,  recreation,  or  other  mo- 
rale boosters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  comprehensive  Fed- 
eral energy  efficiency  program  could 
save  the  P'ederal  Government  over  $3.5 
billion  This  is  money  that  can  go  to 
needed  programs.  It  is  rnoney  that  can 
help  us  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  important 
act,  and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  776 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

.Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  much 
time  is  reniai  ning'-' 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  New  .Jersey  [Mr.  ROE]  has  4  min- 
utes remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hammkrschmidt] 
has  8  iTiinutes  remaining. 

Mr,  SAVAGE  Mr  Chairman.  1  rise  m  strong 
support  ot  H.R,  776.  the  Comprehensive  Na- 
tional Energy  Policy  Act 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  anc 
Grounds  ot  the  House  Public  Works  ana 
Transportation  Committee  receiveo  relerrai  ot 
title  I,  subtitle  B  of  MR,  776,  matters  oealing 
with  Federal  agencv  energy  manageiien!  The 
subcommittee  heia  a  hearing  on  Weanes(3ay, 
April  8,  during  which  it  receivea  testimony 
from  witnesses  representing  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  the  Department  ol  Energy, 
and  members  of  the  private  sector.  On  Tues- 
day. April  28,  the  subcommittee  marked  up 
provisions  of  H  R  776  under  its  jurisdiction, 
ana  reported  the  bill  to  the  full  commitlee  The 
full  committee  subseiquentiy  took  action  on 
Thursday,  Apr.i  30 

The  actions  of  the  committee  reinforce  the 
Federal  Government's  role  as  a  leader  in  en- 
ergy conservation  activities  The  committee 
enhanced  the  overall  managemen*  -<  energy 
conservation  measures  by  Feoerai  agencies  m 
several  ways.  The  committee  established  re- 
alistic energy  consen/ation  requirements  tor 
Feoerai  agencies,  codifieo  executive  order  re- 
quirements. Dtovidec  flexibility  to  Federal 
agencies  to  use  the  savings  reahzec  from  ef- 
fective managen  ent  practices.  Droviced  guio- 
ance  regarding  r.jbate  prog-ams  anc  other  in- 
centive orograms    and  strengthenec  the  role 
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ot  the  General  Services  Administration,  the 
central  agency  responsible  lor  management  ol 
capital  assets. 

Given  the  magnitude  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's building  inventory  and  its  consumption 
of  a  v^ide  variety  ol  energy  resources,  the 
committee,  through  its  actions,  has  contributed 
to  the  national  goals  of  developing  a  com- 
prehensive energy  policy  as  well  as  more  elfi- 
cient  and  effective  consumption  of  energy  re 
sources. 

I'Am.lAMKNTAHV  INyiUHY 

Mr.  ROK.  Mr  Chairman.  I  have  a  par- 
liamentaiv  inquiiv. 

ThP  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ROK  Mr  Chairman,  it  is  possihio 
for  us  to  allocate  this  lime  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science.  Space,  and  Tei'h- 
noloRV  to  add  to  their  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
suKRest  to  the  i^enlleman  that  we  have 
been  holdinj?'  each  se(iuential  commit- 
tee to  the  use  of  its  time  in  order.  Per- 
haps if  there  is  someone  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nolojf.v  that  would  like  to  speak  on 
your  time  and  .your  member  could  be 
accommodated  later  by  thai  commit- 
tee, we  could  proceed.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  RokJ  would  have 
to  control  the  time.  Time  allotted  by 
the  rule  may  not  he  reallocated  be- 
tween (;ommitlees. 

Mr.  ROK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  tht;  fli8tin>;uished  (gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Hkown). 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Science,  Spact;.  and  Technolo^ry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  xentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  HkownI  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes  on  the  time  of  the 
Committee  on  Public.  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

Mr  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we 
are  startint?  debate  on  H.R.  776.  the 
first  comprehensive  ener^.V  letfislation 
we  have  considered  in  over  a  decade 
This  bill  represents  the  hard  work  of 
nine  committees  and  luis  taken  over  a 
year  to  brin»?  to  this  statue  and  is  a  spe- 
cial tribute  to  the  Kneru'y  and  Com- 
merce Committee  and  its  able  leader- 
ship. I  want  to  compliment  Chairman 
DINGKI.L  and  his  staff  and  Chairman 
Sharp  of  the  Knerjj.y  Subcommittee  for 
their  efforts  and  for  the  very  special 
decree  of  cooperation  we  have  hail  with 
them.  We  started  workintr  with  the  Kn- 
er>ry  and  Commerce  Committee  on  this 
lei?islation  last  summer  and  that  coop- 
erative effort  has  earned  throu>rh  to 
today. 

For  our  part,  on  the  Science.  Space, 
and  Technolo»j.v  Committee,  this  bill 
represents  one  of  our  major  efforts-  for 
this  Con^rress,  on  effort  which  could 
not  have  succeeded  without  the  co- 
operation and  assistance  of  ranking 
minority  member  Robkkt  Wai.kkk  and 
the  other  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee The  legislation  is  tied  into 
mone.v  of  the  themes  we  have  been  de- 
velopint?  in  the  committee;  Improvlni; 
our   compelltlvenesfl,   accelerating    the 
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development  of  advanced  technolo»;ies, 
and  enhancinjf  our  Federal  research 
and  di'velopment  effort.  It  also  encom- 
passes some  of  the  broader  approaches 
to  authorization  legislation  that  we 
are  d«>velopini{.  such  as  Ioniser  term  au- 
thorizations for  larwe  programs,  set- 
tiinj  (lear  >?oals  and  standards  into 
statue  against  which  our  efforts  can  be 
judged,  and  ensuririt;  that  fun(iin»f  ileci- 
sions  are  merit  basetl. 

On  our  committee's  part,  this  legisla- 
tion represents  the  hard  work  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Kneixy  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Environment,  chaired  by 
Representative  Li.ovu  and  Schkukk.  re 
spectively.  These  two  Members  have 
earned  the  gratitude  of  the  committee 
and  the  Congress  for  their  efforts. 
Their  work  over  many  da.ys  of  hear- 
ings, months  of  drafting,  and  numerous 
markup  sessions  held  in  the  committee 
has  moved  us  to  a  long  overdue  goal: 
To  authorize  our  vital  research,  devel- 
opment, and  demonstration  [RD&ni 
programs  within  the  Department  of 
Knerg.v  (DOK)  to  provide  program 
goals,  guidance,  and  accountability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  (ov  all  of  the 
work  which  has  resulted  in  this  legisla- 
tion is  very  clear.  The  gulf  war  re- 
minded us  that  we  have  made  little 
progress  toward  reducing  our  energ.y 
vulnerabilit.y.  With  mounting  fears  of 
global  warming,  ozone  depletion,  and 
other  global  environmental  problems, 
our  cuiTent  patterns  of  energy  use  are 
under  scrutiny.  And.  with  energ.y  user 
costs  growing  to  S4'10  billion  per  year, 
the  neifd  for  a  focused  research,  devel- 
opment, and  demonstration  effort  on 
these  problems  becomes  an  economic 
imperative.  I  believe  that  these  needs 
have  been  adequately  addressed  in  H.R. 
776. 

The  Science.  Space,  and  Te<'.hnolog.v 
Committee  titles  are  organized  around 
five  major  goals  set  forth  in  the  legis- 
lation: National  (mergy  .security;  en- 
hanced (energy  suppl.v  and  efficienc.v; 
reduction  of  adverse  environmental  ef- 
fects; increased  economic  competitive- 
ness; and  improved  international  tech- 
nolog.v  export  and  transfer.  There  is  an 
attempt  to  break  these  broad  goals 
down  into  more  specific  program  direc- 
tions Most  of  the  specifii!  program  au- 
thorizations in  the  legislation  contain 
explicit  program  goals,  some  broken 
out  into  short-teim  up  to  5  years;  mid- 
term 5  to  10  .years:  and  long-term,  be- 
yond 10  years,  goals.  Most  of  the  pro- 
gram authorizations  also  contain 
standard  language  on  the  development 
of  program,  plans,  annual  updates,  and 
reuuirements,  if  any,  for  cost  sharing 
with  non-Federal  iiiirtriers. 

The  committee  provisions  are  5-year 
authorizations  for  l)road  programmatic 
areas  of  energy  R&D  with  some  small- 
er, spt^cific  activit.v  authorizations 
within  those  broad  areas.  We  felt  that 
a  5-year  focus  was  appropriate  fur  the 
longer  range  focus  of  oui-  RI)*D  pro- 
gram.s  and  matches  thr-  I  imeliami'  used 


in  the  administrations  national  energy 
stiateg.v  proposal  We  also  aggregated 
our  5-.vear  authorization  numbers, 
again  reflecting  the  strategic  policy 
and  priorit.v  focus  which  should  be  in  a 
national  energy  strategy.  This  ap- 
proach anticipates  the  amplification  of 
these  policy  directions  and  the  setting 
of  out-.year  funding  levels  that  would 
occur  in  annual  authorization  bills,  an- 
nual views  and  estimates  to  the  Budget 
Committee,  and  through  formal  and  in- 
formal communications  with  the  Ap 
propria!  ions  Committee. 

Authorizations  are  grouped  by  the 
goals  of  the  legislation  and  not  b.v  tra- 
ditional budget  functions  within  DOK. 
This  refler-ts  our  attempt  to  craft  a 
goal-driven  bill  and  not  he  held  captive 
by  arbitrary  budgetary  divisions  with- 
in DOE.  By  using  this  approach,  and  by 
using  longer,  aggregate  authorization 
figures,  we  have  tried  to  move  beyond 
the  usual  authorization  approach 
which  involves  incremental  change  and 
more  <-|osely  resembles  an  accounting 
exercise  than  a  policy  deliberation. 

The  legislation  attempts  to  improve 
a  number  of  policy  and  management 
functions  within  DOE.  For  example, 
the  legislation  outlines  an  orderly 
process  for  the  planning  and  construc- 
tion of  facilities  funded  by  the  DOE. 
Any  large  project  above  SIO  million 
would  require  prior  authorization.  An.y 
major  project  above  $100  million  would 
require  a  prior  authorization  and  would 
retjuire  submission  to  Congress  of  the 
construi  tion  plans,  schedule,  and  costs, 
so  that  we  could  more  closely  monitor 
the  project.  In  addition,  the  Secretar.y 
of  DOE  must  report  to  Congress  annu- 
ally on  its  ongoing  construction 
projects. 

The  legislation  formalizes  the  re- 
search policy  and  planning  advisory 
process  at  DOK.  Currently,  there  are 
various  administratively  created  advi- 
sory boards  at  DOE  which  operate  at 
the  direction  of  the  Secretar.y  We  felt 
that  an  independent,  statutorily  cre- 
ated research  advisory  board  would  be 
more  useful  in  outlining  DOE  RD&D 
priorities.  Along  those  lines,  we  seek  to 
update  older  energy  research  statutes 
and  int"grate  the  policy  and  planning 
processes  in  existing  law  into  those 
proposed  in  this  legislation. 

Our  energy  RD&D  provisions  pro- 
poses a  steady,  modest  expansion  of 
funding  over  5  years.  The  cost  of  this 
bill,  as  we  expect  to  modify  it  with  the 
pending  compromise  amendment  by 
Mr.  Wai.kkk.  averages  about  $3  billion 
per  year  over  5  years,  a  real  growth  of 
about  5  percent  per  year  over  that  pe- 
riod. 

The  investment  proposed  in  energy 
RD&D  in  this  bill  is  modest  and  need- 
ed. The  integration  of  energy,  environ- 
mental, and  economic  goals  in  this  bill 
will  provide  a  return  to  the  economy 
many  times  over  the  taxpayer  invest- 
ment in  this  bill  The  resulting  tech- 
nologies will  allow  us  to  generate  elec- 


ti'Kitv  profi'abl.v  wiih  less  pollution. 
These  same  technologies  will  move  ai 
t'-rnative  fuel  vehicles  onto  the  hiK'h 
WHV.  creating  jobs  across  the  country. 
These  technologies  will  allow  Amer- 
ican businesses  to  produce  goods  and 
services  using  less  energy,  while  saving 
money  ami  rt'Hources  And.  this  bill 
will  create  export  markets  in  the  de- 
veloping countries  for  our  new  energy- 
'  ijn.serving,  environmentally  benign 
If  hnologies  As  A  nation,  we  will  be 
providing  Ifadci  :-hiii  for  solving  global 
•■nvironmental  pi-ohit-nis  while  at  the 
same  time  helpiiii:  our-  tutlance  of  trade 
and  doitie.st  ic  •■<  ntioiii  v 

There  are  two  major  initiatives  con- 
tained in  thi.'-  liili  whi<  h  I  want  to  note 
al  this  |)oin'  I  .ilso  wani  to  highlight 
thi-ni  beiausf  ttiry  •  .xcniplify  the  excel- 
Icni  workirif'  r.-lat  i.jiiship  that  we  have 
had  Willi  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Corrmut  ti'e  The  first  of  these  is  legis- 
latKiri  .tut  hoir/.i  iiir  a  i'esearch.  develop- 
ment, ami  I  lunmeii  lalization  effort  on 
eiectne  vehnles  \\v  have  worked 
I  loselv  with  the  }Mieii,'v  and  Commerce 
Cornniit  ;ei>  iji  the  .  onsnieration  of  the 
eleiiri'  vehw  le  legislation  and  our 
I  ompniiDise  version  is  contained  in 
title  VI  i,\  H  i(  77ti.  It  is  my  hope  that 
thi^  lej,'i:-i,it  i(,n  will  he  the  base  upon 
whi(  i!  .1  new  u-eneiMi  i.iri  of  less-pollut- 
int:.  alt  ei  ri.U-ive  e-neigy  vehicles  will  be 
huilt 

Th-  utlier  major  proposal  is  a  major 
pimriam  of  research  into  possible 
health  effects  of  electric  and  magnetic 
tields  iK.MK).  There  has  been  much  pub- 
li<  eontroversy  over  the  possible  ad- 
verse human  health  effects  of  exposure 
t)  KMF  in  the  60  hertz  range,  from 
[le.wei  lines.  eletUric  eciuipment.  and 
.ippliaii'  es  We  are  proposing  a  .V.year 
I'liiei'.tl  research  program  on  this  topic. 
with  provision  for  an  arms-length  50- 
ixreeiii  match  of  non-Federal  dollars. 
This  program  is  vitally  needed  to  pro- 
vide a  scientific  base  to  this  debate  be- 
fore the  issue  becomes  polarized. 

In  order  to  speed  enactment  of  this 
piogram.  we  attached  to  H.R.  776  legis- 
lation on  EMF  research  which  the  com- 
mittee had  independently  reported. 
H  It.  3953.  We  share  jurisdiction  with 
the  tinergy  and  Commerce  Committee 
on  this  matter  and  I  was  pleased  that 
the  other  committee  agreed  to  help 
move  this  authorization  along.  For  our 
part,  we  agreed  to  needed  improve- 
ments that  they  made  to  our  reported 
bill.  I  feel  that  our  interaction  on  this 
issue  shows  how  Congress  can  work  on 
complex  issues  if  there  is  mutual  trust 
and  respect.  1  want  to  thank  Chairman 
DiNGKLL  and  Mr.  Waxman.  chairman  of 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Subcommit- 
tt  e  on  Health  and  the  Environment  for 
then  i  noperation  on  this  matter. 

In  suiiirii.iry.  Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to 
stress  the  need  lot  this  legislation.  Our 
economy  and  our  environment  depend 
upon  the  provisions  we  are  considering 
today.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
H  R.  776. 


a  itiiii 

Mt  H.AMMKRSCHMIDT  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
m.y  time. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  m.y  time. 

'!'.'..■  CM.-''. IHM.AN.  All  time  allotted  to 
the  Cii.'n'hiMee  un  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  has  expired. 

Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  on 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology  is  al- 
lotted 30  minutes,  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  majority  and  minority. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  BROWN]. 

Mr  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  have 
completed  my  opening  remarks.  1  am 
now  going  to  yield  time  to  the  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairperson  to 
whom  I  alluded  earlier  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the    gentleman    from    Tennessee    [Mrs. 

Ll.OYD]. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
comprehensive  package  before  us  today 
is  testament  to  the  diligence  of  many 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues.  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, the  Honorable  John  Dingell, 
for  bringing  the  bill  forward  in  a  time- 
ly manner.  I  also  want  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Science, 
Space,  and  Technolog.y.  the  Honorable 
Oeoi-ge  E.  Brown,  whose  vision  and 
leadership  during  our  committee  delib- 
erations on  the  research  and  develop- 
ment provisions  of  the  package  enabled 
us  to  bring  forward  the  balanced  agen- 
da of  energy  technolog.y  efforts  which 
are  contained  in  the  bill. 

1  believe  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
assert  a  leadership  role  in  the  global 
society  by  taking  our  energy  respon- 
sibilities seriously.  We  have  a  great  op- 
portunity this  week  to  make  a  pro- 
found contribution  to  the  economic 
and  environmental  health  of  mankind 
by  enacting  the  comprehensive  energy 
polic.v  legislation. 

The  bill  before  us  will  improve  our 
Nations  energy  policy  and  lead  to 
major  advances  in  energy  technologies. 
These  provisions  will  address  our  Na- 
tion's energy  problems  and  ensure  a 
stronger  economy  with  improved  em- 
plo.vment  opportunities. 

Equally  important,  the  new  energy 
tecljnologies  that  will  be  developed  will 
be  available  to  provide  clean  and  inex- 
pensive energ.v  to  the  less  developed 
countries  and  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe.  The  technologies  will  permit 
these  countries  to  use  their  indigenous 
energy  resources  to  further  their  own 
economic  development  and  enhance 
their  quality  of  life.  By  contributing  to 
the  betterment  of  the  future  of  these 
developing  countries,  we  will  be  en- 
hancing the  future  of  all  mankind. 

Energy  legislation  has  not  come  eas- 
ily to  our  Nation.   We  have  struggled 
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with  this  issue  for  nearly  two  decades. 
Portions  of  the  national  energy  strat- 
egy which  we  address  today  reflect  in 
trood  measure  the  information  which 
we  have  gleaned  from  our  years  of 
work  on  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment issues.  The  bill  lays  out  a  strat- 
egy for  our  Nation's  energy  research 
and  development  that  holds  the  prom- 
ise of  reducing  the  scope  and  mag- 
nitude of  our  Nation's  energy  prob- 
lems. From  sad  experience  we  know 
these  problems  are  long  term  and  sys- 
temic; correspondingly,  the  technology 
and  policy  remedies  that  we  will  con- 
sider today  will  not  yield  immediate, 
quick  fixes. 

Our  persistent  energy  problems  have 
been  a  ke.y  contributor  to  our  Nation's 
economic  difficulties.  We  import  more 
than  42  percent  of  our  oil  as  well  as 
growing  percentages  of  our  electricity 
supplies.  This  adversely  affects  our  bal- 
ance of  trade  -oil  imports  alone  cost 
our  Nation  $54  billion  last  year.  In  ad- 
dition, the  large  volumes  of  oil  imports 
from  politically  troubled  areas  of  the 
world  leaves  us  vulnerable  to  potential 
supply  disruptions.  Just  a  little  more 
than  1  year  ago,  we  lead  a  coalition  of 
nations  into  the  gulf  to  ensure  access 
to  oil  supplies.  The  financial  cost  of 
our  participation  in  the  gulf  war  was 
$61  billion.  More  importantly.  182 
Americans  paid  the  ultimate  price  be- 
cause of  our  unwillingness  to  address 
our  energ.y  problems. 

The  long-term  and  complex  nature  of 
our  energy  programs  calls  for  a  blue- 
print for  long-term  solutions.  I  believe 
the  research  and  development  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  provide  such  long- 
term  guidance.  This  will  provide  pre- 
dictability in  our  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  to  permit  the  sci- 
entists, engineers  and  program  man- 
agers to  plan  and  execute  their  R&D  ef- 
forts in  a  thoughtful  manner,  thereby 
maximizing  the  prospects  for  success. 

This  bill  also  acknowledges  a  shift  in 
R&D  priorities.  More  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  technologies  for  con- 
servation and  renewable  energ.y  appli- 
cations and  the  enhanced  recovery  of 
oil  and  gas  resources.  In  addition,  we 
provide  a  consistent  focus  for  several 
exciting  new  technologies  to  enhance 
our  ability  to  generate  electric  power. 
More  attention  is  also  placed  on  dem- 
onstration. We  are  aware  of  the  need  to 
take  technology  development  programs 
to  a  logical  point  of  demonstration  at  a 
scale  that  would  permit  American  in- 
dustry to  make  intelligent  investment 
decisions. 

While  there  is  much  in  t'  ~  bill  to 
commend  it.  there  are  some  provisions 
that  I  believe  will  further  weaken  our 
long-term  energy  posture.  Of  specific 
concern  are  the  provisions  in  this  bill 
that  address  the  Uranium  Enrichment 
Corporation  the  fuel  for  20  percent  of 
the  country's  electricity.  Some  provi- 
sions make  it  questionable  that  the 
Corporation    can    survive    financially; 
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even  thoujjh  its  current  cash  receipts 
exceed  appropriations  by  more  than 
$200  million  per  year  and  provides  jobs 
for  more  thnn  5.0(X)  American  workers. 
Other  provisions  in  the  bill  raise  con- 
cerns that  the  plants  will  not  be  ptfr- 
mitted  to  op(>rate.  In  short,  the  provi 
sions  of  this  Ijill  place  the  proposed  Kn- 
richment  Corporation  in  a  precarious 
position. 

Despite  these  short  rominps.  I  still 
support  the  overall  bill  because  I  be- 
lieve it  provides  important  direction 
for  energy  policy  and  technolo^.v  that 
addresses  our  Nation's  lonf?-term  en- 
ertr.v  needs. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recotj- 
nizes  the  Mrcntlemen  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Wai.kkr). 

Mr  WAIiKKR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
support  of  the  amended  contribution  of 
the  Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and 
Technolot^y  to  this  bill.  I  want  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  k'entleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Brown  I.  for  his  spii'it  of  compromise 
and  cooperation  that  allowed  us  to 
come  to  tht>  floor  with  a  provision 
which  is  fully  endorsed  by  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  on  this  portion  of  the  bill. 

Althou^'h  I  have  some  serious  con- 
cerns with  many  of  the  proposed  reK:u- 
latory  burdens  this  lenrislation  would 
impose  upon  our  countr.ys  economic 
growth.  I  am  happy  to  announce  that 
the  budtiet  concerns  that  I  and  15  of  my 
colleagues  had  with  the  Department  of 
Knerjry  R('soar<h  and  Development  au- 
thorizations have  been  resolved.  Twf) 
billion  dollars  of  this  spendini?  has  been 
struck  from  the  original  bill  of  the 
Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and 
Technolojj.v-  What  was  a  budtfet-bust- 
in(?  $17.25  billion  bill  is  now  a  $15.3  bil- 
lion, a  figure  that  I  rcjrard  as  respon- 
sible and  reasonable.  That  represents 
about  4  percent  real  jjrowth  over  the 
next  5  years.  With  tfood  conscience.  1 
can  support  that  level  of  increase  in 
the  name  of  technolo^jical  development 
to  provide  foi-  our  countrya  future  en- 
ergy needs. 

Within  this  package,  significant  in- 
creases are  provided  for  energy  effi- 
ciency technologies  and  the  develop- 
ment of  renewable  energy  sources  such 
as  hydrogen.  Koi-  example,  this  bill  will 
provide  a  $26  million  core  program  in 
hydrogen  research.  This  is  the  first 
time  we  have  had  that  level  of  hydro 
gen  research,  and  I  think  it  is  one  of 
the  prouder  moments  which  Is  within 
the  bill  and  assures  that  this  new  en- 
erg.y  option  will  be  available  for  the 
Nation's  future. 
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The  next  generation  of  nuclear  fis- 
sion and  fusi(jn  ele<n.rical  generation  is 
also  strongly  endorsed.  This  represents 
a  well-roundeil.  balancf<l  approach  con- 
sistent with  President  Bush's  national 
energy  slruteg.v. 


As  far  as  budget  discipline  goes,  the 
1993  authorization  of  $2.5  billion  is  at 
the  President's  requested  level  and 
fully  consistent  with  the  budget  agree- 
ment and  House-passed  budget  resolu- 
tion. This  also  addresses  the  adminis 
tiation's  fiscal  objections  in  the  con- 
text of  the  v<»lo  threat.. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  some  pride  in 
the  contributions  the  Republicans  on 
the  Science  Committee  made  to  this 
legislation.  We  presenttni  the  Knergy 
Technology  Growth  Act  to  support  an 
expanding  econom.v  by  maximizing 
U.S.  energ.v  supply  and  efficiency 
through  technological  innovation.  The 
two  main  themes  of  this  proposal  were 
budget  dis<ipline  and  incentives  to  the 
private  sector.  The  first  goal  of  our  leg- 
islation will  be  achieved  with  the  pas- 
sage of  my  first  amendment  tomorrow. 

However.  I  hope  to  offer  a  second 
amendment  in  pursuit  of  the  second 
goal  which  addressed  a  void  in  the 
House  bill  the  promotion  of  private 
sector  technology  development.  A  15 
percent  investment  tax  credit  to  spur 
increased  use  of  oil  and  gas  enhanced 
recovery  and  exploration  equipment- 
would  qualify.  Private  sector  spending 
on  e(iuipmetit  to  increase  ac^cessibility 
and  use  of  natural  gas  would  also  earn 
the  credit,  as  would  clean  coal  tech- 
nolog.v  tMiuipment.  renewable  and  nu- 
clear generating  e(iuipment.  and  equip- 
ment used  to  make  alternative  fueled 
engines.  Finally,  the  credit  could  be 
earned  for  increjised  energy  efficiency 
in  manufactured  products.  This  credit 
should  generate  significant  economic 
a(^t  ivity  and  growth,  resulting  in  an  ex- 
panded revenue  base.  I  understand  that 
Chairman  Bkown  supports  both  amend- 
ments that  I  would  offer  tomorrow,  and 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  offer  the  second  as 
well  as  the  first. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  H.R.  776  does  not  reflect 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
on  Science.  Space  and  Technology  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Uranium  Kn- 
ri(!hment  Corporation.  The  gentle- 
woman from  Tennessee  (Mrs.  Lt.oYD) 
did  a  remarkable  job  of  working  on  this 
particular  section  of  the  bill.  She  is  to 
be  commended  for  the  leadership  she 
showed  in  trying  to  produce  this  part 
of  the  bill  in  the  section  from  the  Com- 
mitte*'  on  Science.  Space  and  Tech- 
nology. 

However,  in  my  inind.  the  way  it  is 
now  structured.  H.R.  776  overly  burdens 
the  Corporation  with  financial  and  reg- 
ulator.v  requirements  and  limitations. 
The  Corporation  cannot  become  viable 
unless  the  language  is  changed  in  con- 
ference, and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will 
get  the  kind  of  conference  agreement 
that  will  work  us  into  a  situation 
where  uranium  enrichment  can  become 
a  viable  industry  for  our  future. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  leserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr  BROWN  Mr  Chairnian.  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  very  innovative  ar- 


rangement made  between  me  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  RoK]. 
I  am  privileged  to  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  delegate  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  (Ms   NoktonJ. 

Ms.  NORTON  Mr.  Chairman,  first, 
let  me  thank  and  commend  the  chairs 
of  the  nine  House  committees  who  have 
confronted  the  extraordinary  challenge 
of  reconciling  differences  on  this  im- 
portant measure,  the  Comprehensive 
National  Knergy  Policy  Act  of  1992.  As 
a  meml)er  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Sur- 
face Transportation  and  as  vice  chair 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Build- 
ings and  Grounds.  I  have  seen  the  dif- 
ficult.v  inherent  in  the  wide  ranging 
and  complex  issues  addressed  to  how 
we  can  best  conserve  our  natural  re- 
sources 

I  especially  am  grateful  to  Chairman 
RoHKKT  RoK  for  his  skill,  diligence,  and 
attention  to  this  issue  and  the  other 
landmark  matters  achieved  in  only  1 
year  of  his  chairmanship  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee. 
Members  of  this  body  can  onl.y  wish 
that  there  had  been  more  years  of  his 
capiible  leadership  now  that  he  has  de- 
cided to  move  on  to  new  challenges  in 
his  personal  and  professional  endeav- 
ors. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  have  been 
able  to  sit  as  vice  chair  of  the  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds  Committee, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  General 
Services  Administration  (GSA).  As  the 
agenc.y  responsible  for  over  80  percent 
of  Fcde  al  office  space  in  leased  and 
Government-owned  sites.  GSA  has  the 
power  to  make  a  significant  difference 
by  encouraging  its  tenants  to  achieve 
the  10  percent,  building  energy  reduc- 
tion by  1996  required  in  this  legislation. 

This  far-reaching  conservation  bill 
will  have  a  disproportionatel.y  positive 
impact  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
since  the  National  Capital  region  con- 
tains, on  average,  three  times  the 
siiuare  footage  of  GSA  space  located  in 
other  regions.  Incentives  for  energy 
conservation  should  be  every  bit  as 
available  to  the  Federal  Government  as 
to  the  private  sector.  Greater  energ.v 
efficiency  is  also  good  news  for  District 
utilities  companies  and  their  cus- 
tomers because  it  will  help  to  postpone 
or  eliminate  the  need  for  costly  new 
electric  generators. 

1  am  especially  pleased  that  this  bill 
includes  key  provisions  relating  to  all 
major  U.S.  energy  resources,  including 
energy  efficiency,  solar  and  renewable 
energ.v.  alternative  motor  fuels,  fossil 
fuels,  nuclear  power,  and  electricity. 
Individual  legislative  measures  ad- 
ilressing  these  issues  have  long  been  be- 
fore us.  It  is  a  great  accomplishment 
I  hat  so  many  of  them  could  be  included 
in  this  single  measure.  F>er.v  section  of 
our  country  is  sure  to  benefit. 

I  strongly  support  H.R  776.  and  I 
thank  all  my  colleagues  who  partici- 
psited.  At  last,  we  have  an  energy  bill 
which  is  long  term  and  comprehensive 
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Mr.  WALKKK.  Mr  C'iiairnian.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  RiTTKK].  whose  leader- 
ship on  this  bill  has  helped  result  in 
the  kind  of  compromise  that  the  com- 
mittee was  able  to  achieve,  and  he  has 
til  !ic  commended  for  the  work  that  he 
liiii  in  ni.iking  this  bill  a  success. 

Mr.  RITTKK.  Mr  Ciiairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  Irom  Pennsylvania.  I 
want  to  commend  him  and  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  my  own  chairman. 
•he  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
.'-^iMKHkr].  and  the  chairwoman  rhc 
tj'  ntlewoman  from  Tennessee  jMis 
1.1.1  )Yi)|  for  slogging  it  out  and  romintj 
up  with  a  pretty  good  bill.  I  think  this 
hill  overall  could  be.  if  the  House  acts 
responsibly  on  some  of  the  amend- 
ments that  we  are  going  to  see.  a  bal- 
anced national  energy  approach.  The 
approach  is  designed  to  encourage  con- 
.-^crvation  and  development  of  new  en- 
'■my  sources  create  new  American  en- 
ergy and  to  take  the  place  of  oil  and  to 
do  it  in  a  way  that  docs  not  break  the 
'i  :.it,'et. 

Today  we  are  still  very  vulnerable  to 
an  unhealthy  dependence  on  imported 
energy,  particularly  imported  oil.  and 
the  uncertainties  of  energy  suppl.y.  The 
price  fluctuations,  disruptions  of  the 
economy,  and  the  possibility  of  suppLy 
interiuptions  are  not  behind  us.  The 
programs  in  this  bill  will  take  us  a  lit- 
tle closer  to  addressing  our  current  and 
future  energ.v  needs,  enabling  us  to 
move  toward  securing  energ.y  independ- 
ence or  some  greater  modicum  of  en- 
ergy independence  than  we  currently 
enjoy. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  ini- 
tiatives in  high  temperature  supercon- 
ductivity, energy-saving  metals  initia- 
tives, and  a  strong  h.vdrogen  research 
program  in  the  bill.  These  are  initia- 
tives that  I  worked  on,  and  I  want  to 
thank  the  chairman,  and  my  chairman, 
the  ranking  member,  for  their  coopera- 
tion on  these  issues. 

The  Committee  on  Science.  Space, 
and  Technology  has  worked  together  in 
a  bipartisan  manner  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  funding  for  important  R&D 
programs  at  t  he  Department  of  Energy. 
'  liink  it  serves  as  a  model,  and  per- 
'  i.s  if  some  of  the  other  committees 
in  this  House  could  work  as  closely  in 
a  bipartisan  way.  we  would  probably 
make  a  little  more  progress. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  in  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology  promote  these 
new  technologies  to  produce  conven- 
tional sources  of  energy,  renewable  en- 
ergies, and  nuclear  energy,  as  well  as 
technologies  designed  to  encourage  en- 
ergy efficiency.  All  of  these  are  vit4il 
components  to  a  balanced  energy  strat- 
egy. 

I  just  want  to  say  a  word  on  our  com- 
promise. The  agreement  on  the  R&D 
provisions  of  title  XXI  reached  by  this 


bipartisan  conscn.sus.  I  believe,  proviiie 
for  realistic  growth  in  enertrv  H^:I). 
while  it  establishes  piom'i.'^ing  new  ini- 
tiatives for  the  development  of  energy 
technologies  over  the  next  5  years  and 
beyond. 

Initiatives  in  title  XXI  are  fiscally 
responsible.  I  am  proud  to  support 
them  as  part  of  a  l)alanced  strategy 
that  helps  to  implement  the  Presi- 
dent's national  energy  strategy,  and 
gives  the  American  people  the  promise 
of  a  more  .secure  ene.-gy  future. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [.Mr.  Scheukr]. 
.uui  1  wciuld  ask  him  if  he  could  read 
last  .mii  let  nie  have  a  minute  of  it 
b.i.  k 

Mr.  SCmOUKH  .Mr  Ch.iirnian.  I  just 
heard  a  remark  iietr,  my  t olleague.  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  saying 
that  this  bill  in  effect  represents  the 
thinking  from  the  executive  branch  on 
energy.  Indeed.  .Mr.  Chairman.  1  think 
he  flatters  the  executive  branch  too 
much.  This  bill  truly  is  a  national  en- 
ergy strategy.  In  the  document  that 
came  Iloating  down  Penns.vlvania  Ave- 
nue to  us  2  years  ago.  there  truly  was 
less  there  than  met  the  eye. 
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That  national  energy  strategy  relied 
exclusivel.y  on  increased  use  of  fossil 
fuels,  increased  destruction  of  the  envi- 
ronment.  and  in(  reased  dependence  on 
Persian  Gulf  oil. 

Our  committee  did  an  e.\(  client  job 
with  tremendous  bipartisan  leadership 
from  m.v  colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
and  others  and  crafted  a  truly  fine  na- 
tional energy  strategy  where  there  was 
more  than  met  the  eye.  This  com- 
prehensive hill  before  us  today  includes 
a  strong  and  balanced  R&D  component 
as  the  cornerstone  of  a  national  energy 
strategy. 

The  energy  efficiency  and  renewable 
energy  provisions  in  that  bill  grew  out 
of  lengthy  and  intensive  inquiry  into 
key  energy  R&D  issues  facing  the  Na- 
tion. We  have  proposed  a  long  overdue 
strengthening  of  our  energy  efficiency 
and  renewable  energy  programs,  in- 
cluding work  on  alternative  fuels  and 
alternative  fueled  vehicles.  Improving 
energy  efficiency  and  accelerating  the 
development  and  deployment  of  renew- 
able energy  technologies  will  meet  the 
Nation's  long-term  needs  in  a  cost  ef- 
fective and  environmentally  sustain- 
able fashion. 

Studies  by  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, and  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  have  underscored  the  tremen- 
dous potential  tor  improved  efficiency 
in  all  sectors  of  energy  use.  These  re- 
ports emphasize  that  this  potential  can 
only  be  achieved  through  a  concerted 
research  and  development  program 
conducted  by  industry,  government, 
and  academia. 

We  know  that  U.S.  industry  is  at  a 
significant  disadvantage  since  it  is  less 


energ.v  efficient  than  a  number  of  our 
majoi-  trading  competitors.  Improved 
energy  efficienc.v  is  crucial  to  our  Na- 
tions  ability  to  compete  effectively  in 
the  global  econom.v. 

The  Japanese  produce  one  unit  of  in- 
dustrial production  for  every  unit  of 
energy.  We  use  two  units  of  energ.v  to 
produce  one  unit  of  industrial  produc- 
tion. Our  energy  use  in  terms  of  total 
output  is  just  about  half  as  efficient  as 
the  Japanese.  That  disparity  places  an 
intolerable  burden  on  us  in  terms  of 
competing  successfull.v  in  the  global 
marketplace. 

Renewable  energy  can  play  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  meeting  U.S.  energy  needs. 
Renewable  energy  will  enhaJice  U.S. 
energy  suppl.v.  and  will  also  provide  en- 
hanced opportunities  for  technology 
exports  in  the  emerging  global  trillion 
dollar  energy  marketplace.  This  pre- 
sents an  enormous  target  of  oppor- 
tunit.v  to  U.S.  industry  to  provide  so- 
phisticated, state-of-the-art  energy, 
science  and  development  for  the  rest  of 
the  world.  This  bill  estaolishes  re- 
search and  development  programs  to 
position  us  to  seize  these  opportuni- 
ties. 

Efficiency  gains  and  greater  use  of 
renewable  energy  will  also  reduce  the 
adverse  environmental  impacts  that  re- 
sult from  current  patterns  of  energy 
use.  The.y  make  a  crucial  contribution 
to  reducing  emissions  of  greenhouse 
gases  which  destabilize  the  atmos- 
phere. 

We  are  proposing  increased  funding 
for  conservation  and  renewable  energy 
R&D  technologies. 

We  propose  a  number  of  specific  pro- 
gram initiatives  in  the  Department  of 
Flnergy's  Office  of  Conservation  and 
Renewable  Energ.v  which  will  move 
emerging  technologies  from  the  labora- 
tory to  the  marketplace. 

The  bill  will  strengthen  energy  R&D 
through  a  strategy  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  public  and  private  sectors 
this  strategy  will  link  basic  R&D  work 
with  the  market  through  cost  sharing, 
cooperative  agreements  demonstration 
projects,  research  consortia,  and  joint 
ventures  to  commercialize  sustainable 
energy  technologies. 

One  of  the  most  significant  initia- 
tives in  this  bill  is  the  program  to  ac- 
celerate research,  development,  and 
demonstration  of  alternative  fueled  ve- 
hicles. 

Today.  97  percent  of  U.S.  transpor- 
tation energy  use  is  based  on  petro- 
leum. Given  our  significant  current 
and  projected  energy  needs  for  trans- 
portation, and  our  growing  dependence 
on  imported  oil.  it  is  imperative  that 
we  develop  alternatives  to  reduce  our 
dependence  on  petroleum  and  encour- 
age the  use  of  cleaner.  less-poUuting 
alternatives,  including  natural  gas. 

Foi  example,  electric  vehicles  are  a 
nonpolluting  alternative  to  conven- 
tional fueled  vehicles. 

The  bill  before  us  today  includes 
three  key  components  to  expedite  the 
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development  and  use  of  electric  vehi- 
cles: accelerated  electric  vehicles  and 
battery  research  and  development; 
electric  vehicle  cost  share  commercial 
demonstrations:  and  development  of 
suitable  infi-astructure. 

Finally,  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
provision  for  research  and  public  infor- 
mation prof^rarns  on  the  problem  of 
electric  and  magnetic  fields. 

In  recent  years  the  public  has  become 
increasinj^ly  concerned  that,  exposure 
to  electric  and  magnetic  fields  [KMFl 
may  pose  a  threat  to  human  health. 
Available  scientific  evidence  ret^ardinjf 
possible  health  effects  is  ambi>,'uous. 

This  bill  calls  for  the  establishment 
of  a  comprehensive  national  research 
effort  to  assess  the  potential  health  ef- 
fects of  KMF.  develop  efficient  meas- 
urement technologies  and  mititjation 
stratewjies  should  adverse  health  effect 
be  determined.  The  bill  also  pi'ovides 
for  a  public  information  dissemination 
program. 

The  bill  before  us  today  addresses  the 
FMF  issue  in  a  systematic  cost  effec- 
tive and  credible  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ur^e  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  supportinj;  H.R.  776 
which  could  more  properly  be  called 
H.R.  1776  since  it  promotes  our  loni^ 
overdue  independence  from  imported 
oil  and  environmentally  destabilizint^ 
technologies. 

Mr.  WALKKK  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  ^entluman  from  Wash- 
injjton  |Mr  MohkisonI,  who  also  pro- 
vided this  side  of  the  aisle  with  tre- 
mendous leadership  on  this  issue  and 
who.  I  think,  has  contributed  markedly 
to  the  final  product. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yieldint^  nn' 
the  time. 

I  want  to  start.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  re- 
callintf  several  years  atro  testifying  in 
front  of  Admiral  VVatkins  and  our 
former  colleat^ue,  Henson  Moore,  of  the 
Department  of  Knerj^y  as  they  starttvl 
the  administrative  side  of  this  national 
energy  strategy  that  now  comes  to- 
gether before  us  today.  I  challenjced 
them  at  that  time  to  come  up  with 
aomethint?  that  would  >,'et  us  started 
and  move  us  in  the  riffht  direction,  and 
I  am  delijfhted  to  be  part  of  this  ex- 
chantje  today,  because  it  represents  1 
think  the  best  of  what  1  see  this  insti- 
tution beintf  able  to  perform,  and  that 
is  to  brintf  people  to^'ether.  different 
ideas,  and  yet  we  have  come  together 
with  a  package  that  can  be  part  of 
Americia's  energy  future, 

I  pay  tribute  and  special  thanks  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Tennessee  (Mrs. 
IjI.oyuI.  who  serves  as  my  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  and  Chairman  Brown 
and  Ranking  Member  Wai.KKU  as  they 
have  helped  us  walk  through  the  mine- 
field associated  with  this  subject  area. 
I  think  Members  will  be  pleased  as 
they  see  the  detail  of  what  we  bring. 

Research  and  development  is  viually 
important.  We  have  been  involved  in  it 
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lor  years.  But  the  key  is  in  fad  to  have 
it  fit  the  need,  and  this  policy  I  think 
carries  us  on  into  the  next  century  as 
we  look  at  conservation  and  renew- 
ables  and  a  variet.v  of  options.  And  I 
think  sound  investments  will  be  made 
in  these  as  we  bring  thi-m  from  the  idea 
stage  to  the  full  <ievelopment  stage, 
and  America  can  be  proud  of  what 
comes  from  this.  .So  again,  this  is  a 
tribute  to  great  teamwork. 

There  will  be  some  changes  that  \m^\- 
haps  will  be  justified  in  the  bill  as  it 
moves  along,  but  I  am  pleased  to  rec- 
ommend to  m.v  colleagues  the  passage 
of  H.R.  776.  In  fact,  we  could  almost  say 
that  it  could  be  1776.  a  .symbol  of  inde- 
p<>ndence  for  this  country 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Science  Committee  lor  almost  a  dec- 
ade, and  (or  the  lirst  time  in  10  years  we  have 
before  us  a  national  energy  strategy  that  is  the 
product  of  the  efforts  of  numerous  committees 
and  bipartisan  collaboration.  It  is  a  bill  that  ad- 
dressed the  current  and  future  energy  needs 
ol  the  American  public. 

The  Science  Committee  has  worked  to- 
gether in  a  bipartisan  manner  to  bring  to  the 
floor  a  consensus  of  the  entire  committee 
Mrs.  LLOYD,  the  chairwoman  of  the  Energy 
Subcommittee,  has  worked  tirelessly  with  all 
members  in  an  effort  to  forge  ahead  with  a 
meaningful  and  responsible  bill  We  have 
worked  together  to  authorize  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  that  will  take  this  country 
into  the  21st  century.  We  have  conservation 
programs  that  will  assist  in  keeping  America 
an  environmentally  aware  and  progressive  na- 
tion and  we  have  a  nuclear  program  that 
keeps  nuclear  energy  a  aware  and  progres- 
sive nation  and  we  have  a  nuclear  program 
that  keeps  nuclear  energy  a  viable  option  for 
the  future 

I  want  to  thank  Chairman  BnowN  and  Mr 
Wai  Kt  R  (or  working  together  to  bring  this  im 
portant  legislation  to  the  floor  It  has  not  al 
ways  been  an  easy  process,  but  we  have  be 
fore  us  today  a  fiscally  responsible  bill  with 
emphasis  programs  that  will  give  the  United 
Slates  a  viable  energy  program,  we  have 
taken  a  look  into  the  future  and  stood  up  to 
the  responsibilities  for  the  future  This  bill  is 
not  just  the  result  ol  this  Congress,  but  many 
years  of  thoughtful  debate  and  careful  negotia- 
tion. I  am  proud  to  support  an  energy  strategy 
that  beings  to  the  American  people  a  program 
that  will  maintain  the  United  States  as  the 
world  leader  in  innovative  technology  and  re- 
search for  a  better  tomorrow 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wolpk).  chairman 
of  our  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
and  Oversight. 

Mr  WOI.PK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  the 
time. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H  R.  776.  and  section  173  of  the 
legislation,  process  oriented  industrial 
energy  effii-iency.  which  I  authored, 
along  with  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Makkky. 
Mr.  RINAI.IM).  and  Mr.  Gai.ix).  The  legis- 
lation, included  in  the  mark  of  Knergy 
and     l'<iwfi-    .Suhcommittee    Chairman 


i'Hit-  ShakI'  here  on  the  House  side.  v.  ,t. 
offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  Scn.it > 
energy  bill  by  our  colleagues.  Senai    i 
GoHK.  MfcTZKNHAiiM.  and  Jkffokds. 

Section  17:)  would  provide  grants  to 
States  that  allow  their  utilities  to  re- 
cover the  cost  of  industrial  process  as- 
sessments and  receive  a  rate  of  return 
on  energy  efficienc.y  investments  in 
their  industrial  clients.  Grant  money 
would  be  awarded  to  Slate  energy  of- 
fices to  train  industrial  process  asses- 
sors, or  to  set  up  pnjgrams  designed  to 
facilitate  the  deployment  of  energy  ef- 
ficient technologies. 

Mr.    Chairman,    this    legislation    ad- 
dresses an  area  of  critical  need  in  oui' 
efforts  to  ensure  U.S.  competitiveness 
in   the   global    marketplace:    the   tech- 
nology gap  among  small-  and  medium- 
sized  manufacturers.  Small  firms  (im 
prise   over  98   percent  of  our   Natii  • 
liSS.OOO  manufacturers  and  account    : 
the  v;ist  majority  of  the  more  than  S  i«i 
billion  contribution  that  the  manufac- 
turing sector  makes  to  our  gross  na- 
tional product. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
race  to  deplo.y  advanced  technologies  is 
the  key  to  future  competitiveness,  and 
smaller  firms  lack  the  time  and  re- 
.sources  to  investigate,  train  for.  and 
deploy  advanced  technologies.  While 
there  was  some  pi'ogre.ss  in  improving 
the  efficiency  of  small  firms  during  t  he 
last  decade,  the  Knergy  Information 
Administration  (KIA)  reports  that  en- 
ergy efficiency  gains  in  the  early  1980's 
came  to  a  halt  in  1985.  All  of  this  is 
taking  place  at  a  time  when  our  inter- 
national competitors  are  marshalling 
their  resources  in  comprehensive  in- 
dustrial p<ilicies  to  increiise  their  eco- 
nomir  productivity.  Japan,  for  exam- 
ple, has  over  160  federally  funded  busi- 
ness assistance  centers  dedicated  to 
bringing  the  latest  technological  ad- 
vances from  the  lab  to  the  shop  floor. 
The  results  are  unequivocal:  Our  major 
trade  competitors  are  more  energy  effi- 
cient than  we  an;,  and  they  arc  not  re- 
lenting in  their  efforts  to  further  im- 
prove their  productivity. 

Process  oriented  assessments  offer  a 
win-win  scenario  by  both  increasing 
the  productivity  and  competitiveness 
of  our  manufactuiing  sector  and  facili- 
tating the  conservation  of  energy.  Util- 
ities have  the  resource's  and  their  rela- 
tionship with  their  industrial  cus- 
tomers that  will  enable  energy  effi- 
cient technologies  to  reach  manufac- 
turers in  ever.v  community,  anrl  there- 
by help  to  ensure  the  productivity  and 
competitiveness  of  our  manufacturing 
sector. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  thank 
Diane  Duval  1  and  Charlie  Bartsch  of 
the  Northeast-Midwest  Institute  for 
their  research  on  this  legislation,  as 
well  ixs  Jean  Ann  Quinn  from  the  legis- 
lative counsel's  office.  David  Ncmtzow 
of  Mr.  Makkkys  staff,  and  Rick 
Counihan  from  Mr.  Shakp'.s  staff  for 
their  invaluable  assistance  in  making 
this  piogram  a  reality. 


M'  WALKi;!^  M:  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  idiirUis  Ic)  tin-  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  I  Mis    MOKKLLA]. 

Mrs  MORELLA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
••ink  thf  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that 
this  energy  bill  points  the  United 
States  in  the  direction  that  meets  the 
needs  of  the  present  generation  with- 
out prejudicing  future  generations" 
needs.  I  support  the  lesearch  and  devel- 
opment package,  which  aims  to  reduce 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  and  to  in- 
vest in  conservation,  energy  efficiency, 
and  renewable  energy  sources.  It  is 
clear  that  the  United  States  needs  to 
invest  in  R&l)  in  these  areas  to  remain 
internationally  competitive.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  the  competitiveness  issue,  in- 
■  nas.'d  R&D  will  lead  to  a  reduction  in 
■  .  :  ;ssions  of  greenhouse  gases,  im- 
;:.  ••  I  i.nt  in  air  quality,  savings  for 
.  I  I,  a.-it-rs  and  less  need  to  build  new 
?  i  ,11  .-iiiiHsion  and  generation  plants. 

i  .ui,  pleased  that  a  provision  I  spon- 
sored is  a  part  of  the  National  Energy 
Policy  Act,  which  establishes  a  ft-year 
diesel  emission  initiative  that  will  help 
U.S.  diesel  manufacturers  and  the 
()00,000  jobs  that  are  dependent  on 
American  diesel  makers.  Cleaner  diesel 
emissions  are  a  key  to  a  cleaner  envi- 
ronment and  this  research  will  assure 
that  the  technologies  are  developed  to 
meet  emissions  requirements. 

D  1610 

Nothing  happens  without  hard  work. 
I  want  to  recognize  the  chairman  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Brown),  and  the  ranking 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
.sylvania  (M--.  Walkkh].  for  their  lead- 
ership in  molding  a  bipartisan  part  of 
this  very  important  bill. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  Environment  Subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
SCHKUKRj.  as  well  na  the  ranking  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  RiTTKRl.  for  their  leadership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  support  of  H.R.  776. 

Mr.  BROWN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Swktt],  a 
member  of  the  committee  who  brought 
with  him  an  extensive  background  in 
energy  policy  issues  and  has  been  an 
extremely  valuable  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  SWKTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  and  ranking  mem- 
bers of  all  the  committees  involved  for 
bringing  to  the  House  floor  H.R.  776. 
the  Comprehensive  National  Knergy 
Policy  Act.  I  rise  today  in  support  of 
this  legislation. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  have  been  able 
to  overcome  partisan  differences  to 
craft  this  long  overdue  measure  to  help 
put  our  Nation  on  a  path  toward  a 
more  secure  energy  future.  This  legis- 
lation will  help  us  improve  our  energy 


efficiency,  lessen  our  dependence  on 
imported  oil,  and  reduce  the  environ- 
mental damage  caused  by  energy  use. 

As  a  longstanding  advocate  of  in- 
creased energy  efficiency  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  I  am  particularly 
supportive  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
that  would  require  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  become  more  energy  efficient. 
The  F'ederal  Government  is  the  Na- 
tion's largest  energy  consumer,  yet 
much  of  this  energy  is  currently  being 
inefficiently  utilized.  The  Comprehen- 
sive National  Energy  Policy  Act  will 
help  the  Federal  Government  to  set  an 
example  in  energy  effit'iency. 

I  am  also  pleased  with  provisons  of 
this  bill  which  will  accelerate  the  de- 
velopment of  alternate  energy.  Having 
worked  in  alternate  energy  develop- 
ment prior  to  coming  to  Congress.  I  un- 
derstand alternate  energy's  tremen- 
dous potential  for  helping  to  wean  us 
from  our  dependence  on  imported  oil. 

Mr.  Chairman,  energy  is  crucial  to 
our  Nations  economic  health.  This  leg- 
islation contains  provisions  that  will 
help  to  strengthen  .^rmerica's  economy 
and  preserve  American  jobs.  The  Unit- 
ed States  devotes  10  percent  of  its  GNP 
to  energy,  yet  much  of  this  money  is 
currently  being  spent  overseas.  By  2010. 
this  bill  will  have  helped  to  keep  $30 
billion  here  in  this  country— money 
that  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  pay 
for  oil  imports. 

Finally.  1  would  like  to  express  my 
support  for  the  energy  R&D  portions  of 
this  bill  which  will  help  to  make  U.S. 
industry  more  energy  efficient,  envi- 
ronmentally sound,  and  more  competi- 
tive internationally. 

I  am  delighted  that  this  important 
National  Energy  legislation  includes 
the  key  provisions  of  legislation  which 
I  introduced  earlier.  H.R  4425.  the 
American  Pulp  and  Paper  Research 
Act.  The  incorporation  of  my  efforts  as 
well  as  those  of  m.v  colleagues  in  this 
area  are  appreciated. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  voting  for  this  important 
legislation  which  will  help  put  our  Na- 
tion on  a  path  toward  a  more  secure 
energy  future. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  the  remainder  of  m.v  time  to 
more  adequately  reflect  my  gratitude 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Wai.kkr]  and  the  minority  for 
their  diligence  and  cooperation  in 
working  on  this  bill  and  bringing  it  to 
the  stage  where  it  is  toda.y. 

As  far  as  I  know,  in  the  section  ema- 
nating from  the  Committee  on  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology,  we  have  no 
major  problems  in  the  bill.  I  know  of 
no  significaiit  amendments,  and  this  is 
a  reflection  of  our  ability  to  work  co- 
operatively together  in  resolving  some 
of  the  differences  which  we  had  in*<- 
tially.  resolve  them  in  a  friendly  and 
constructive  way.  In  some  cases.  I  com- 
promised more  than  I  had  wanted  to. 
and    I    am    sure    that    gentleman    from 
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Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walkkr]  feels  the 
same  way  about  some  of  the  provisions 
that  we  compromised  on.  but  1  think 
the  final  result  is  a  tribute  to  his  de- 
sire and  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  to  produce  a  good, 
workmanlike  piece  of  legislation  which 
I  will  assure  him  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ritteh].  who 
referred  to  Admiral  Watkins,  that  I 
think  Admiral  Watkins  would  really 
like  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds  to  say  that  I  appre- 
ciate the  words  of  the  chairman. 

I  think  we  have  produced  a  gcod  ef- 
fort from  our  committee,  and  I  thank 
him  for  his  hard  work,  and  also  to 
make  the  point  that  I  am  going  to 
yield  in  a  moment  to  the  gentleman 
irom  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson],  but  it  was 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson]  at 
committee  that  received  a  substantial 
number  of  votes  there  that  I  think 
helped  to  lead  us  toward  a  compromise 
on  the  spending  figures  on  the  bill.  He 
is  to  be  commended  for  raising  the 
spending  issue  in  a  way  that  I  think  led 
to  this  kind  of  compromise. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  John- 
son). 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 1  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  L  appreciate  the  ef- 
forts of  the  chairman  on  this  bill. 

As  you  know,  the  energy  bill  was  .se- 
quentially referred  to  Science  and 
Space,  and  the  committee  considered 
provisions  for  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment which  contained  the  funding 
level  of  $17  plus  billion,  and  many  of 
the  members  expressed  concern  that 
the  funding  level  was  excessive. 

The  administration,  through  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  Watkins.  stated  this 
funding  level  was  unacceptable  and 
would  be  a  barrier. 

But  I  have  to  tell  you  that  our  com- 
mittee chairman  worked  with  us  in  an 
effort  to  initiate  fiscal  responsibility 
in  the  committee  bill,  and  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walk- 
kh] has  commented,  I  did  offer  an 
amendment,  and  I  think  that  our 
chairman  was  gracious  enough  to  find 
a  compromise  position  that  I  tjelieve. 
through  good-faith  negotiations,  has 
resolved  the  problem  of  giving  our  Na- 
tion a  good  space  program  along  with  a 
fiscall.v  responsible  bi'l. 

I  thank  our  chairman  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walk- 
er) for  your  assistance. 

Mr  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yi'-id 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  With  that,  all  time 
allotted  under  the  rule  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science.  Space,  and  Technology 
hiis  expired. 

Un<ier  the  rule,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  the  next  allot- 
ment of  :3fl  minutes,  equally  divided  1"^- 
tween  the  majorit.v  and  the  minority. 
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The  Chair  rerot'nizes  the  tjentleman 
from  Illinois  [Miv  ilosTKNKowsKi). 

Mr.  IIOSTKNKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chiurman. 
1  yield  iiiysi'lt  such  time  a.s  I  ma.v 
consume. 

M'-.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  776.  the  Comprehensive  National 
Enerjfy  Policy  Act. 

For  too  loim,  this  country  has  been 
without  a  comprehensive  enerM:y  strat- 
cMT.y.  As  a  consequence,  we  have  been 
left  vulnerable  to  foreign  producers  anil 
to  international  instabilities.  Our  own 
enerKy-pro(lucin>,'  industries  have  been 
left  to  founder,  while  potential  alter- 
native fuel  resources  have  not  realized 
their  full  potential.  Our  economy  has 
.suffered,  and  consequentl.v.  so  have  our 
citizens. 

H.R.  776  takes  a  significant  step  to- 
ward rectifyinjj  this  situation.  In  par- 
ticular. I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  tax  title  of  H.R.  776.  as  propo.sed 
by  the  Coinmitt.ee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
This  tax  title  furthers  the  i^oals  of 
H.R.  776  by  providing  tax  incentives 
for  increased  enerjr.v  production  and  al- 
ternative fuels  The  tax  title  of  H.R 
776  includes: 

A  tAX  incentive  for  the  purchase  of 
dean-fuel  cars; 

An    increased    income    lax    exclusion 
for    employer    provided    mass    transit 
passes,  and  a  limitation  on  tax-free  em 
pinyer  provided  parkinhr; 

An  income  tax  exclusion  for  rebates 
that  utilities  provide  to  their  cus- 
tomers for  participating  in  conserva- 
tion programs: 

The  permanent  extension  of  the:  solar 
and  tfeothermal  tax  credits: 

The  creation  of  a  new  production 
credit  for  wiml  enerjjy; 

Relief   from    the    minimum    tax    for 
independent  oil  and  tras  producers:  and 
A  reduced  tax  burden  and  greater  in- 
vestment  options   for   nuclear  decom- 
missioninjr  funds. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  tax 
title  is  fully  financed,  by  in<:reasinK  ex- 
cise taxes  on  ozone-depletin^r  chemi- 
cals, eliminatintr  tax  incentives  for 
mininn^  (;ertain  minerals  that  harm  the 
environment,  and  by  other  relatively 
noncontroversial  revenue  raisers. 

This  tax  title  enjoys  wide  bipartisan 
support.  The  administration  has  indi- 
cated strong  support  for  several  of  its 
provisions. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  note 
that  H.R.  776  now  contains  an  improved 
version  of  the  ori^rinal  proposal  to  as- 
sess domestic  utilities  for  cleanup 
costs  at  uranium  enrichment  sites.  The 
oritrinal  pioposal,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  would  have  exposed  do- 
mestic utilities  to  unlimited  liability. 
These  liabilities  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  been  passed  alonj,'  to  the 
utilities'  (;ustomers.  in  Illinois,  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  New  York,  in  fact  all 
over  the  country,  the  proposal  now 
contained  in  H  R   776  adopts  the  habil- 
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ity  caps  recumiiii'nded  Ijy  tlio  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  that  will  en- 
sure that  no  rej^ion  of  the  country 
bears  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
cleanup  burden. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  tax  title  of  H.R.  776  will 
contribute  substantially  toward  creat- 
in»f  a  meaninsrful  national  ener«:.v  pol- 
icy. I  ur^e  my  colleaKues'  support  for 
this  important  bill. 

D  1650 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
(gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr  Archkk) 
will  control  1,S  minutes  of  the  time  al- 
lotted to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  Chair  recotjnizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Akchkk). 

Mr  ARCHER.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
m.vself  su('h  time  as  I  ma.v  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  inr.orporates 
most  of  the  provisions  adopted  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Nonethe- 
less, the  rule  forces  a  separate  vote  on 
a  crmtial  piece  of  the  Wa.ys  and  Means 
amendment:  the  deletion  of  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  re.serve  set-aside. 

We  shouhl  not  have  to  vote  sepa- 
rately on  this  i.ssue:  it  should  have 
been  made  part  of  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  strategic  petroleum  reserve  set- 
aside  is  plainly  a  revenue  measure 
under  House  rule  X(l)(v)(H).  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  exclusively  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

The  set-ivside  is  an  onerous  new  tax 
imposed  up<in  oil  importers  and  rt^fin- 
ers  It  should  be  stricken.  The  tax  un- 
fairly targets  a  specific  industry  and 
raises  prices  on  all  pctroleuni  products. 
A  massive  and  regressive  tax  increase 
is  the  last  thing  this  country  needs, 
now  that  the  economy  is  just  getting 
back  on  track. 

Other  than  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  tax,  H.R.  776  has  .some  worth- 
while provisions. 

Title  XX,  ailded  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  contains  several  en- 
erg.v  incentive  and  conservation  meas- 
ures. One  of  the  most  important,  both 
from  an  energy  and  an  equity  stand- 
point, is  the  alternative  minimum  tax 
relief  for  Independent  oil  and  gas  pro- 
ducers. 

The  alternative  minimum  tax  has  be- 
come an  obstacle  to  America's  energy 
security. 

Particularly,  the  tax  rules  regarding 
intangible  drilling  costs,  which  are 
genuine  out-of-pocket  costs  incurred 
b.v  those  who  drill  for  oil  and  gas,  cre- 
ate a  tremendous  disincentive  to 
produce  oil  and  gas  domestically.  The 
more  you  drill,  the  deeper  you  sink 
into  the  AMT.  Unless  independent  oil 
and  gas  producers  get  some  AMT  relief, 
and  get  it  soon,  our  tax  system  is  going 
to  destro.v  our  domestic  nnerg.v  indus- 
try. 


We   need   the  security  and    the  jobs 
that  a  domestic  energy  industr.v   pro 
duces. 

H.R.  776  is  far  from  perfect.  1  hup^ 
that  its  imperfections  can  be  fixed  in 
conference.  It  has  some  important  pro- 
visions that  America  needs,  like  AMT 
relief  for  independent  oil  and  gas  pro- 
ducere.  and  some  provisions  that  .•\mer- 
ica  does  not  need,  like  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve  tax.  I  ask  for  your  vote 
against  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
tax. 

Mr.  ROSTKNKOW.SKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  .vield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connectic'ut  (.Mrs   Kknnkli.Y] 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  776. 
the  Comprehensive  National  Energy 
Act.  I  commend  the  committees  for 
their  diligence  and  cooperation  in  de- 
veloping a  national  strategy  for  this 
country's  energy  use. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
enact  a  comprehensive  national  energ.y 
policy  that  gradually  and  steadily  in- 
creases this  Nation's  energy  security  in 
cost  effective  and  environmentally 
beneficial  wa.ys. 

This  country  has  faced  three  energy 
price  shocks  in  the  past  two  decades 
each  followed  by  a  sc^rious  I'ccession. 
The  liist  occurred  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  war  last  year.  These  shocks  have 
underscored  the  need  for  a  strong  en- 
erg.v  polic.y. 

This  bill  seeks  to  do  many  things:  to 
reduce  the  impending  and  costl.y  rise  in 
U.S.  oil  consumption:  to  conserve  en- 
ergy and  use  it  more  efficiently;  to  re- 
duce our  use  of  oil-based  fuels  in  motor 
vehicles;  to  increase  competition  in  the 
electricity,  natural  gas,  coal,  renew- 
able energy  and  oil  markets  in  order  to 
provide  new  encrg.y  options  and  more 
diverse  supplies;  and  to  increase  strate- 
gic oil  reserves  thus  protecting  against 
further  economic  disruptions  in  the 
world  oil  market. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  that  this 
legislation  inc-ludes  the  so-called  green 
title  offered  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
to  see  the  inclusion  of  emplo.ver-pro- 
vlded  transportation  benefits.  This  so- 
called  van  pool  provision  mirrors  legis- 
lation I  have  introduced  for  several 
Congresses.  Current  law  allows  em- 
plo.ver-provided  discounts  of  up  to  Sl'i 
per  month  tax  free  to  the  employee  !>  : 
mass  transit  costs.  In  man.v  commu- 
nities, however,  this  is  an  insufficient 
amount  to  encourage  employees  to  use 
mass  transit.  This  provision  would  cor- 
rect this  inequit.v  b.v  raising  the 
threshold  to  $60  a  month  and  eliminat- 
ing the  cliff.  It  would  correct  a  problem 
in  the  Tax  Code  and  it  is  good  energy 
policy  as  well. 

This  bill  also  includes  text  of  my  bill, 
H.R.  1007.  which  would  provide  that 
utility  rebates  provided  to  residential, 
commercial  and  industrial  consumers 
would  be  excluded  trom  gro.ss  income.  I 
am  pleased  that  it  includes  full  rebates 


lur  resident i.tl  (on.'^nmci's  and  partial 
rcliates  for  commei'cial  and  industrial 
consumers.  Tax  policy  ought  not  to  re- 
sult  111  poof  cni.Tg.v  policy 

In  addition,  man.v  of  us  in  the  North- 
I  ,1,^1  rru'ioi',  i;!  the  country,  are  greatly 
I  oHi  ci  iicd  ,il..)ut  iinprovuig  our  energ.y 
use  and  ^uicrg.v  strategy.  We  in  the 
Northeasl  have  muc:h  to  gain  from  this 
li  u'lsi.u  ion.  Creating  a  Northeast  re- 
iiion.il  petroleum  product  reserve  will 
pio'i.t  households  and  businesses 
throughout  New  England  .vnd  New 
^'oi'k  from  price  shocks  and  ci  ononiic 
harm  .Section  120-1  will  establish  a  M 
million  l)aircl  federally  (jwned  stock- 
pile ol  petroleum  products.  One  such 
pro(lu(  I  IS  healing  oil.  a  vital  .source  of 
he.itiiiu;  enert,'v  during  our  loiij,'  cold 
winters.  I  would  hope  that  in  any  fu- 
iiiie  eniei'gency  the  President  would 
not  hesit.ite  to  release  this  oil  in  order 
to  steady  the  markets  ami  prevent 
sharp  spikes  in  the  price  oi  this 
produce  so  cru<dal  to  the  Northeast . 

Furthi^rniore.  section  201  of  this  t)ill 
eases  existing  rules  I'or  impoi  t  ing  natu- 
ral gas  ihertdiy  protecting  this  region's 
access  to  .it'fofdalde.  <dean  burning  nat- 
ural gas.  I  .un  also  supportive  of  the 
transmission  aciess  provisions  of  H.R 
77t)  The  balanced  ( onipromise  m  the 
hill  protects  those  who  currently  con- 
ir(d  transmission  in  ad<iition  to  those 
ni-w  entrants  wlio  si-ek  access  to  trans- 
mission  lines     HdVVevei-.   1   W(julil   i.ipp0S(> 

any  effort  which  allows  States  to  in- 
crease natural  gas  prices  through 
l)i'(U-ationing. 

.As  many  of  you  know,  the  Northeast 
has  limited  traditional  energy  sources 
and  the  highest  energy  costs  in  the  Na- 
iion  It  is  imperative,  then,  that  this 
reu'ion  u.se  its  energy  efficiently  and 
encourage  the  development  of  alter- 
natives. As  a  nation  we  must  all  seek 
to  utilize  energy  resources  efficiently 
and  cost  effect. ivtdy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has  come  to 
enact  a  national  energ.v  policy  .md  we 
can  do  that  today  iiy  supporting  H.R. 
77() 

Mr  AHCHKR  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  .Srmji.z.Kj 

Mr  .SCHULZK.  Mr  Chairman.  1 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time  Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R,  776.  the  Comprehensive  Na- 
tional Kiierk'v  Policy  Act.  For  too  long 
the  Nation  and  the  Congress  has  strug- 
gled to  devehM)  a  in  partisan  national 
energy  sti'atei,'\-  I  hidieve  this  bill 
takes  a  major  stride  toward  a<'hievintz 
that  stated  goal. 

il.R.  776  represents  a  balanced  energy 
p.)licy  based  on  increased  domestic  pro- 
duction, a  greater  emphasis  on  renew- 
able energ.y  resources  and  conservation 
measures  which  will  decrease  our  de- 
pendence on  loieiuil  (Jll,  .As  we  look  to 
the  21st  centur.v,  >Tieigy  and  enert^.s' 
policy  will  play  an  imiMjrtant  part  in 
our  atdlity  ti)  compete  economically  in 
the  ever  int^ieasingly  (  ompetitive  glob- 
al marketplace. 


Moreover,  we  must  i(.)ok  to  an  eneru'v 
strategy  with  an  eye  on  the  environ- 
mental consequences.  A  m  eater  i-mpha- 
sis  must  t)e  placed  on  clean  energy 
technology  as  we  move  to  the  next  cen- 
tui'y. 

I  believe  H.R.  776  meets  many  of 
these  objectives.  I  am  (  oncerned  how- 
ever, over  the  provisions  added  l)y  the 
Interior  Comrnittee  and  the  Merchant 
Marine.'  Committee  regarding  oil  and 
^;as  exi>loration  of  t  lie  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf. 

If  we  are  to  become  less  dependent  on 
foreign  energy  sources,  we  must  he  able 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  develop 
those  resources  in  an  environmentally 
sal'e  manner  which  will  help  us  reach 
energy  independence.  Natural  gas  is  a 
source  of  clean  energy  which  should  be 
vigorousl.v  pursued  a  p.irt  of  an.v  na- 
ticMial  energy  strategy. 

.Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  bipartisan  Comprehen- 
sive National  Energy  Policy  Act  which 
will  guide  our  Nation's  energy  policy 
into  the  21st  century  and  iieyond. 

.Mr.  RO.STENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  '1  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Dohgan], 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  .Mr 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
(his  bill.  There  will  be  some  amend- 
ments offered  to  this  bill  dealing  with 
alternative  energy  and  especially  the 
production  and  encouraging  the  pro- 
duction of  ethanol  in  this  country. 

This  hill  is  an  attempt  to  start  defin- 
ing a  new  energy  policy  in  America. 
This  c(5untry  has  been  rolling  along 
without  much  of  a  policy  at  all,  con- 
suming and  consuming  without  much 
thought  about  conservation,  and  fi- 
nally this  Congress  is  deciding  with  the 
President.  I  hope,  that  we  are  going  to 
have  a  different  kind  of  energy  strat- 
egy, one  that  encourages  production  in 
appropriate  areas  and  one  that  encour- 
ages conservation. 

We  are  going  to  offer  a  couple  of 
amendments  during  the  amendment 
process,  one  by  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  I.Mr.  Pktkk- 
SON).  one  by  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  .Jo.ntz]. 
which  deals  with  the  production  of  eth- 
anol and  the  use  of  ethanol  in  the  P'ed- 
eral  fleet  and  the  u.se  of  ethanol  in 
areas  and  cities  in  this  country  that 
have  not  achieved  the  attainment  of 
air  (juality  standards  or  compliance 
with  air  quality  standards. 
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.And  I  hope  this  House  will  consider 
those  amendments  and  enact  them  be- 
cause I  think  the  production  of  ethanol 
in  this  countr.y  is  an  important  exten- 
sion of  our  energy  supply.  It  makes  a 
lot  of  sense  to  me  to  take  a  kernel  ol 
corn  anfi  extract  a  drop  of  alcohol,  use 
it  to  extend  our  energy  supply.  It  will 
reduce    our    trade    deficdl    because    it 
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means  we  have  to  rely  less  on  imported 
oil.  It  will  extend  our  energy  supply 
We  can  use  the  extension  of  ethanol  in 
the  petroleum  used  in  the  cities  to 
clean  our  air  liecause  the  emissions  are 
20  to  2.5  percent  less  noxious  than  the 
emissions  from  gasoline  without  being 
enhanced  by  ethanol. 

So  that  makes  sense  from  the  stand- 
point of  energy  policy. 

Second,  my  colleague,  Dick  Gep- 
hardt, others  and  I  hope  to  offer  on 
the  floor  an  amendment  that  deals 
with  a  tloor  price  for  oil.  Now.  I  happen 
to  think  that  if  this  country  is  really 
going  to  move  in  the  right  direction, 
we  must  establish  a  floor  price  on  oil 
to  try  to  provide  a  disincentive  for  pro- 
viding more  and  more  foreign  oil. 

A  lioor  price  would  provide  more  in- 
centive for  domestic  production  of  en- 
erg.y. No.  1.  It,  would  provide  a  disincen- 
tive for  the  ever-increasing  supply  of 
importeii  oil  into  this  country.  We 
could  use  the  mone.v  to  reduce  the 
trade  deficit  -we  could  use  it  to  reduce 
the  trade  deficit,  and  we  could  use  the 
money  to  reduce  the  fiscal  policy  defi- 
cit we  have.  It  has  all  of  the  right  ele- 
ments to  !t.  I  would  hope  that  this 
House  would  start  deciding  that  we 
ought  to  have  a  fltjor  price  on  oil. 

Behind  a  floor  price,  we  will  see  the 
resurrection  once  again  of  domestic  ex- 
ploration in  this  country,  and  frankly  I 
think  that  is  necessary. 

Finally,  once  again.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  importance  of  this  bill  I  think  is 
not  only  can  we  see  the  resurrection  of 
some  domestic  exploration  if  we  do  the 
right  things:  this  bill  moves  toward  the 
resurrection  and  encouragement  of  al- 
ternative energy  sources,  which  I  think 
IS  critical  to  this  countr.\''s  energy  fu- 
ture. 

.So  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill,  look 
forward  to  its  p;tssage  and  look  forward 
to  the  passage  of  some  amendments 
that  will  be  offered  and  discussed  here 
in  the  later  hours. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Thom.^s]. 

Mr.  THO.MAS  of  California,  I  thank 
my  leader  on  the  (ommittee  for  yield- 
ing. 

.Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  request  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Wa,vs  and  Means,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [.Mr.  Ro.stenkowski],  if  he 
would  engage  in  a  brief  colloquy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  presented 
to  us  under  the  Rules  Committee  rule. 
It  contains  a  provision  dealing  with  the 
strategic  petroleum  set-aside,  m  which 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  .Means  had 
sequential  referral.  Because  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  structured  this  particular 
provision  of  the  bill.  Energy  and  Com- 
meri'e  labeled  it  an  assessment  or  a  fee- 
In  the  chairman's  opinion,  was  this  or 
was  it  not  a  tax'.' 

.Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  Mr  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield'? 
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Ml  I'Mti.MAS  of  California  I  yield  to 
thf  chHirniaii,  the  K'«nllem;vn  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr    RoSTKNKOWSKII 

Mr  KOS'I'KNKOWSKl  I  Ihank  tho 
liPiU.lftiiiin  liii   vit'liiitik' 

Mr  Chairniiin.  I  cierl-ainly  thlnl<  one 
could  interprpt.  it  as  in  Iho  nature  of  a 
t.ix 

Mr  riioMAS  of  t'iililonilii  Mr 
Chairman,  my  concern  is  that.  wh<»n 
other  (•(jmmiltees  who  do  not  have  rev 
enue  jurisdiction  are  able  to  cleverly 
structure  their  legislation  with  the  as 
sistance  of  other  support  af,'encies  such 
as  the  ConkTifssional  Hudj^et.  Dffice.  anil 
that,  the  Committee  on  Rules  allows  a 
tax.  uniler  any  other  name  and  we  do 
not,  have  to  i^o  hack  to  McCulloch  ver- 
sus Maryland  or  any  other  historic  ref- 
erence a  tax  is  a  tax  retcardless  of 
what  you  call  it.  hut  to  the  decree,  Mr 
Chairman,  that  other  committees  who 
lid  rmt  have  jurisdiction  over  tax  mat 
ters  are  ahle  to  label  the  tax  something' 
else  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  al 
lows  that  committee  that  does  not 
have  jurisdiction  over  tax  matters  td 
have  oriffinal  jurisdiition  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Mr, ins  has  to  at- 
tempt to  net  its  tax  amendment  Into 
the  bill,  this  Member,  as  a  initmljtfr  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  is 
tfreatly  disturbed  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
interested  in  the  reaction  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  these  kinds  of  tactics 

Mi-    Chairman,    I   yield   to   my  chair 
man, 

Mr,  ROSTKNKOWSKI  Well.  I  tfuess 
the  argument  will  never  he  concluded 
on  what  a  fee  is  and  what  a  tax  is 
That,  of  course,  is  what  the  Committee 
on  Rviles  and  the  leadership  have  deter- 
niiiii'd. 

In  .ill  fairness,  however,  another 
liody.  the  Conjjressional  Budget  Offi<;e. 
did.  as  I  underslanil  it.  did  interpret 
their  scoring  as  a  fee.  Now.  that  may 
be  aomclhinjc  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  or  the  leadership  and  the  Par- 
liamentarian hunn  its  hat  on  Rut  I 
think  the  argument  about  whether  a 
fee  is  a  tax  or  a  tax  is  a  fee  will  ffo  on 
until  such  time  as  we  t^et  a  better  un- 
derstandink'  with  the  leadership. 

Mr  THOMAS  of  California.  Or  per- 
haps the  leadership  of  a  committee  is 
willing  to  stanti  up  in  terms  of  commit 
tee  jurisdiction  rather  than  bendini,'  to 
pressures  in  terins  of  the  way  in  which 
you  packatfe  letrislation.  Mr.  Chairman 

Obviously,  we  are  noin«  to  attack 
this  measure  on  its  merits.  I  believe  we 
have  a  superior  position,  and  our 
amendment  should  prevail.  But  1  am 
ver.v  much  concerned  about  other  com 
mittees,  especially  in  tii^ht  financial 
titnes,  decidinj;  that  they  are  tfoin>r  to 
take  it  upon  themselves  to  perform  the 
function  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  And  1  stan<l  reaily  to  help 
the  chairman  defend  our  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  ARCHKR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 


Mr.  ROSTKNKOWSKI  Mr  Chairman. 
I  have  no  further  renuests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  baik  the  balance  of  my  time 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  yielded  back  the 
balance  of  its  time 

There  is  remaininjf  9  minutes  for  the 
Committee  on  Kneriry  and  Commerce 
from  earliei-  this  afternoon. 

The  Chair  re<oi,'nizes  the  tjentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr   Shakp] 

Mr  SHARP  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  only  a  few  min- 
utes left  before  we  be^in  the  amending; 
process. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  just  want  to  reiterate  that  wliat  we 
are  soini^  to  in  fact  not  be  ilebalin^  on 
some  of  the  more  si>;nlficant  provisions 
of  this  bill,  because  they  have  been 
worked  out  on  a  bipaitisan  biisis.  They 
will  make  a  difference  to  our  eneik'y 
future,  on  conservation,  on  changes  m 
the  electric  utility  industry,  on  alter- 
native fuels,  on  coal  provisions,  on  a 
number  of  fronts 

One  of  the  issues  that  we  will  debate 
tomorrow  which  just  camt?  up  in  the 
k'eneral  debate  was  the  strate^fit:  petro- 
leum reserve. 

I  think  It  is  Imperative  for  our  en- 
ergy security,  for  the  protection  of  our 
consumers,  for  the  protection  of  jobs, 
for  the  protection  of  our  economy,  that 
Wf  continue  to  build  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve  If  we  have  the  money 
and  we  are  willini;  to  do  it.  to  appro- 
priate the  money  as  we  have  in  the 
past,  our  legislation  will  let  that  be  the 
option. 

But  if  that  IS  not  the  ca.se.  as  increas- 
ingly seems  obvious,  then  our  le^risla 
tion  would  require  the  oil  industry  to 
set  aside  oil  in  the  reserve,  whether  it 
is  a  tax  or  not  a  tax.  .you  can  ari^ue.  If 
we  have  them  set  aside,  taxpayers  will 
save  because  it  will  not  come  off  of  the 
taxpayer's  hack.  As  consumers,  we  will 
probably  pay  for  that,  but  it  is  very 
minimal  It  is  well  worth  the  insurance 
that  it  nets  us  as  consumers  and  as  job- 
holders in  this  society. 

Indeed,  organizations  who  represent 
the  poor  in  this  country  have  endorsed 
this  proposal,  sayint?  that  the  costs  are 
so  minimal  but  the  potential  benefits 
are  so  >,'reat  that,  from  the  p«'rspective 
of  those  people  who  are  most  hurtinif 
in  our  society,  this  makes  sense. 

But  for  all  of  us.  I  think  it  makes 
sense.  While  there  may  be  neater,  easi- 
er, better  policy  ways  to  do  it.  the  re- 
ality is  we  have  run  out  of  options  and 
if  we  want  to  protect  our  economy  we 
must  take  this  action. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  the  de- 
tline  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  almost  ir- 
relevant from  the  point  of  view  of  this 
international  security  issue  This  is  a 
question,  because  of  what  i;oes  on  in 
the  Middle  East,  this  is  a  question  be- 
cause in  the  Middle  Kast  most  of  the 
worlds  oil  is  still  located  there.  It  is 
under   the   pi-oduction   decisions   of  re- 


t^imes  that  sometimes  are  with  us  and 
sometimes  are  against  us.  They  are 
under  the  dominance  of  regimes  some 
of  which  come  from  the  feudal  days 
that  we  cannot  be  sure  they  will  not 
face  revolution,  turmoil,  warfare  m 
that  area  This  has  lonijstandinK  con 
rern  for  the  United  States  and  ft)r  all  of 
us  as  consumers  and  job  holders. 

Mr    Chairman.  I  think   it  is  impera 
five  that  we  make  sure  we  advance  the 
strateuic  petroleum  reserve 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  thi'  balance 
of  my  time 

Mr  LKNT  Mr  Chairman,  i  appre- 
ciate the  time  that  was  reserved 

I  yield  mvself  such  time  as  I  ni.ty 
consume 

Ml'  Chairman,  almost  3  years  a^'ii 
Prt^sident  Mush  outlined  his  nation. il 
enerijy  stratej^y,  ,in(i  I  .iin  very  pleased 
that  the  whole  Hou.sc  is  finally  about 
to  undertake  its  consideration. 

H  R  776.  its  piissed  by  the  Committee 
on  Knerny  and  C'ommerce.  will  dra- 
matically enhance  America's  ener^'v 
security.  And  it  provides  a  blueprint 
for  takinMT  0111' Nat  ion  into  I  he  21st  cen- 
tury 

Its  final  passai?e  in  committee  was  by 
a  vote  of  42  to  I.  which  amply  dem- 
onstrates the  ovcrwhelmintt  bipartisan 
support  for  an  aK>jressive  but  balanced 
energy  stratetjy  I  wanted  to  take  the 
few  minutes  that  I  have  left  to  alert 
Members  to  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion concernint;  the  very  important 
question  of  nmlear  licensinK- 
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Mr  Chairman,  the  rule  we  are  opor- 
atinn  under  includes  as  orij^inal  text  a 
provision  adopted  in  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee on  nuclear  licensintr.  This  nu 
clear  licensini;  issue  was  not  debated  in 
the  Enert?y  and  Commerce  Committee, 
nor  was  it  part  of  the  legislation  ini- 
tially offered  by  the  I'resident,  Unlike 
the  Knertj.v  and  Commerce  bill,  which 
moves  us  forward  to  meet  new  chal- 
lenjfes.  the  Interior  Committee  provi- 
sion, which  is  now  part  of  the  orik'inal 
iext.  takes  us  backward  to  a  case-by - 
case,  trial -and-error.  desiu^n-as-you-^o 
licenslnK  I iti(?ation-on-top-of- litigation 
licensing  process.  In  other  words,  n 
makes  even  more  treacherous  the 
rocky  path  to  a  license,  a  path  which 
almost  scuttled  Seabrook.  Diablo  Can- 
yon, and  Palo  Verde,  anil  which  did 
scuttle  the  Shoreham  nuclear  plant  on 
Lontr  Island  near  my  district,  at  an 
enormous  cost  to  my  constituents. 

So  I  am,  therefore,  fcfratified  that  the 
committee  on  rules  did  at  least  allow 
consideration  of  the  Clement-Barton 
substitute,  which  is  identical  to  the 
provision  adopted  by  the  other  body 
and  which  cures  the  problem  created 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs 

President  Bush  has  already  indicated 
that  he  will  veto  an  enerijy  bill  con- 
taining the  Interior  Committee's  nu- 
clear licensini,'  provision. 


Mr,  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
comprehensive  and  balanced  energy 
bill  should  be  jeopardized  by  the  Inte- 
rior Committee's  dislike  for  nuclear 
power.  The  Clement-Barton  amend- 
ment will  probably  be  the  very  last 
amendment  that  we  offer  today.  That 
vote  will  probably  take  place  late  to- 
nitrht.  and  I  urtre  my  colleagues  to  vote 
yes  on  the  Clement -Barton  amendment 
when  it  comes  up  later  tonitrht. 

We  must  all  work  to  ensure  that  the 
House  passes  an  energy  bill  that  the 
President  will  sign.  The  stakes  here  to- 
nit^ht  for  the  American  people  are  too 
hiffh.  We  ouffht  to  stop  pandering  to 
the  special  interests,  adopt  the  Clem- 
ent-Barton amendment  and  provide  for 
.■Xmenca's  enerk'v  needs. 

Mr  HUGHES  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup 
port  o(  H  R  /76,  the  Comprehensive  National 
tnergy  Policy  Act  While  there  are  many  pro- 
visions in  this  bill  pertaining  to  a  broad  range 
of  issues.  I  will  limit  my  remarks  to  Ouier  Con- 
tinental Shelf  development,  global  warming, 
and  alternative  fuels 

I  am  pleased  ttiat  this  legislation  promotes 
the  implementa'ion  of  several  conservation 
measures  with  an  eye  on  reducing  our  de- 
pendence on  oil.  It  IS  clear  that  oil  production 
IS  not  a  panacea  to  our  Nation's  energy  ills 

Indeed  we  must  balance  our  need  for  ade 
quate  energy  resources  with  our  desire  to  pro 
tect  our  global  environment  I  believe  thai  H  B 
//6  goes  a  long  way  toward  this  goal 

While  our  offshore  areas  have  been  procuc 
!ive  and  important  sources  of  domestic  en 
ergy.  they  are  ecologically  unique  environ- 
ments and  support  vital  marine  resources  in 
eluding  many  valuable  fisheries  Accordingly,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  OCS  provisions  m  H  R 
776  mandate,  that  adequate  scientific  and 
technical  information  be  made  available  Drier 
to  any  leasing  activity 

I   also  support  provisions  in  the  legislation 
which  mandate  that  a  percentage  of  OCS  rev 
enues  be  provided  to   States  to  be   used  to 
ameliorate  the  impacts  from  offshore  develop- 
ment and  improve  their  coastal  resources 

In  the  past  I  have  supported  OCS  moratona 
for  oil  and  gas  development  off  the  coast  of 
New  Jersey  and  many  other  States  I  continue 
to  support  the  moratona  provisions  of  H.R 
776  Oil  development  may  very  well  be  incom 
patible  with  these  environmentally  sensitive 
areas  and  could  place  at  risk  the  superlative 
natural  resources  for  what  could  be  an  incon- 
sequential amount  of  oil. 

Clearly,  we  must  have  a  good  scientific  un 
derstanding  of  the  impacts  of  OCS  develop- 
ment on  our  coastal  regions  before  proceeding 
with  leasing  activities. 

As  the  leading  nation  in  oil  consumption  ana 
CO.'  production,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  co 
operate   with   the   international   community   to 
stabilize  CO.-  production  without  adversely  im 
pacting  a  nation's  ability  to  develop 

Accordingly,  i  strongly  endorse  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  global  climate  change  re- 
sponse fund  as  a  mechanism  tor  the  United 
Slates  to  contribute  to  international  efforts  to 
address  global  climate  change.  Clearly,  our 
domestic  and  international  polices  must  be  co 
ordinated  to  promote  a  comprehensive,  long 
range  view  that  addresses  the  environmental 
degradation  of  the  planet 


Mr  Chairman,  the  development  of  Ameri- 
cas alternative  fuel  resources  is  the  best 
means  by  which  we  can  diminish  our  reliance 
on  oil  and  all  the  difficulties  and  hazards  asso- 
ciated with  Its  use.  The  alternative  fuels  sec 
tion  of  H  R  776  is  a  forwara-looking  approach 
which  can  begin  to  yield  results  today.  At  the 
same  time,  a  10-percent  alternative  fuel  use 
goal  by  the  year  2000  is  reasonable  and  at- 
tainable 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Feaeral  fleet  will  be 
among  the  first  to  participate  in  this  exciting 
program.  Combined  with  the  mandates  tor  pri- 
vate fleets  and  commercial  demonstration  pro- 
grams, we  can  surely  expect  to  reap  innumer 
able  benefits  from  the  enactment  of  these  vital 
provisions  of  H  R,  776 

I  believe  that  any  legislation  to  imolement  a 
comprehensive  national  energy  policy  must  in 
corporate  conservation  measures  and  encour- 
age the  use  of  alternative  energy  sources  to 
meet  our  energy  needs  H,R  776  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  and  I  urge  my  colleagues' 
support  for  Its  passage. 

Mr  HUBBARD  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  H.R,  776.  the  National  Energy 
F^olicy  Act.  First,  let  me  congratulate  Chairman 
John  DitJGfii  of  the  House  Energy  ana  Com- 
merce Committee,  ranking  Republican  Norm 
Lff-ii.  Energy  and  Power  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man Phil  Sharp,  and  subcommittee  ranking 
Republican  Cari.os  Moorhfad  for  their  suc- 
cessful efforts  working  with  no  less  than  eight 
other  House  committees  to  bring  about  the 
first  comprehensive  national  energy  bill  in  over 
a  decade  This  broad-based  energy  strategy, 
which  IS  designed  to  increase  energy  effi- 
ciency in  this  country  and  promote  increased 
production  from  renewable  energy  sources,  is 
an  important  first  step  in  assuring  this  Nation's 
energy  self  sufficiency 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill, 
which  means  a  lot  to  our  Nation  and  specifi- 
cally to  the  citizens  of  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Kentucky — especially  the  uranium 
enrichment  plant  located  in  west  Paducah  and 
operated  by  Martin  Marietta  in  a  |oint  venture 
with  the  US,  Department  of  Energy 

Title  IX  of  H,R  776  establishes  a  govern- 
ment corporation,  known  as  the  Uranium  En- 
richment Corp..  to  take  over  the  Energy  De- 
partment's uranium  enrichment  program  with 
the  goal  that  the  Corporation  could  eventually 
be  sold  to  private  investors 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  strongly 
committed  to  the  uranium  enrichment  pro- 
gram, recognizing,  as  we  all  do.  its  vital  impor- 
tance to  our  Nation's  security  and  well-being. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  in  1974,  I  have 
seen  the  U.S  participation  in  the  world  market 
for  uranium  enrichment  services  drastically  de- 
crease to  a  point  today  where  our  ability  to 
compete  in  world  markets  is  seriously  threat- 
ened. Seventeen  years  ago,  the  United  States 
controlled  100  percent  of  the  world's  market 
for  uranium  enrichment  services.  Today,  how- 
ever, the  U  S.  uranium  enrichment  services  re- 
ceive less  than  halt — or  approximately  45  per- 
cent— of  the  world's  uranium  enrichment  busi- 
ness, and  unoer  the  current  structure  we  are 
continuing  to  lose  our  already  decreasing  mar- 
ket share  of  the  world's  enrichment  business. 

The  loss  of  civilian  enrichment  markets  will 
have  seriously  harmful  effects  on  our  Nation's 
trade  i.mbalance,  overall  energy  program,  and 


hopes  lor  energy  indepenoence  Certainly,  at 
a  time  when  we  are  attempting  to  establish 
energy  independence,  we  do  not  want  to  be- 
come dependent  on  foreign  suppliers  lor  an 
energy  source  that  provides  approximately  20 
percent  of  our  Nation's  eiectnci'y  Most  impor- 
tantly, our  national  security  is  threatened  wrth 
the  loss  of  a  viable  source  of  domestic  supply 
of  enriched  uranium 

In  the  101st  Congress  i  mtroaucea  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  new  corporation  to  replace  the 
current  structure,  ana  l  am  a  cosponsor  o'  two 
such  bills  in  this  Congress 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  best  way  to  meet 
our  needs  is  through  the  establishment  of  the 
uranium  enrichment  enterprise  as  a  Govern- 
ment-owned corporation  Such  a  corporation 
would.  I  believe,  significantly  improve  the  Na 
tion's  competitive  position  and  reduce  the 
trade  deficit,  assure  long-term  supply  and  re- 
sponsiveness to  domestic  enrichmen*  cus 
tomers.  meet  our  defense  needs,  and  remove 
the  threat  of  increased  taxes  to  support  an  in- 
efficient Government-controlled  enterprise 

Again.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "yes" 
on  H.R.  776.  It  is  a  good  bill  and  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  reducing  our  dependence  on  non- 
renewable foreign  energy  sources  ana  assur- 
ing our  Nation's  energy  independence 

Mr  ENGEL,  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R  776,  the  national  energy  strategy  biii 
we  are  considering  today  As  a  member  of  the 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology  Committee,  I 
know  the  importance  of  having  a  comprehen- 
sive energy  strategy  anc  was  pleased  to  be 
able  to  work  on  the  research  ana  development 
sections  of  this  bill 

This  bill  includes  an  important  section  which 
makes  both  federally  owned  ana  assisteo 
buildings  eligible  for  near-term  energy  tech- 
nology funding  The  Federal  Government 
owns  and  provides  funding  to  many  facilities 
which  could  ser^e  as  excellent  laboratories  for 
new  and  experimental  energy-saving  equip- 
ment 

The  near-term  energy  technology  program 
provides  money  for  technologies  which  are  not 
currently  on  the  commercial  market,  including 
residential  heat  pumps,  lighting  fixtures,  oo- 
generation.  and  other  conservation  equipment 
These  are  extremely  important  energy-saving 
devices  which  will  be  very  important  as  we 
move  to  reduce  our  energy  consumption 

The  Federal  Government  spends  billions  of 
dollars  each  year  on  energy  costs  m  federally 
assisted  programs.  For  example.  HUD  spends 
S2  to  S3  billion  per  year  on  energy  costs  m 
section  8  housing.  The  decision  to  make  both 
federally  owneo  and  assisted  buildings  avail- 
able for  funding  under  this  bill  could  result  in 
reduced  energy  costs  and  save  the  taxpayers 
money 

I  am  pleased  that  Congress  is  finally  estab- 
lishing a  Federal  energy  policy  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  this  imp>ortant 
legislation 

Mr  BLAZ,  Mr  Chairman,  I  understand  that 
there  may  be  amendments  considered  on  the 
floor  to  delete  section  21206  of  title  XII  of  the 
Interior  Committee's  amendment  to  H  R  776 
This  section  would  require  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  take  action  on  energy-re- 
latea  petitions  submittea  by  insular  govern 
ments  within  12  months  of  submittal,  while  re- 
taining the  existing  governmental  safeguaros. 
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Although  section  21206  would  apply  to  all 
insular  areas,  it   is  especially   crucial   tor   my 
home  district    Guam  is  currently  experiencing 
widespread  power  blackouts  because  its  gen 
erating  capacity  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  ex 
plosion    in    power    demand   from    the    island's 
rapid  tourism  developcTient  and  the  inlusion  ot 
military  personnel  and  facilities  from  the  Phil 
ippines 

Without   the  construction  and   operation   ot 
two   new   35-megawatt   baseload   generators 
within  the  next  5  or  6  years.  Guam's  already 
tenuous  power  situation  will  degenerate  com 
pletely  and  delibitate  Guam's  civilian  and  mili- 
tary communities   Unfortunately.  TPA  has  indi 
cated  that   it  would  take   /   years  |ust  to  get 
through   the   administrative   approval   process 
because  it  has  not  yet  adopted  regulations  im 
plementing  the  relevant  parts  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act 

My  people  cannot  wait  another  7  years  We 
need  action  soon  and  we  need  it  badly  No 
less  than  the  continued  viability  o(  Guam's 
economy  and  the  national  security  interest  are 
at  stake  I  strongly  urge  my  colledques  to  sup 
port  this  provision  on  the  floor 

Ms    KAPrUR    Mr    Chairman.  I  rise  in  sup 
port  ot  HH    //6,  the  Comprehensive  National 
Energy  Policy  Act    I  would  like  to  commend 
Mr    l5iN(JH  1 ,  chairman  of  the  lull  committee. 
and   Mr.    SnAnc.    the   chairman    of   ttie    Sub 
committee   on    Energy    and    Power,    tor   their 
dedication   to  bringing   this  legislation   to   the 
floor    The  events  m  the  Middle  East  brought. 
once  again,  to  the  torelront  the  need  tor  a  na 
tional  energy  policy  in  our  Nation    Two  thirds 
ot  the  world's  oil  reserves  are  located  in  the 
Middle  East  and  since  1956,  six  wars  m  that 
region  have  interrupted  the  oil  lifeline  to  the 
United  States  Our  oil  dependency  has  been  a 
destabili/iru)  factor  for  the  United  States  lor 
the  last  two  decades   Last  year  Americas  de 
F>endency  on  foreign  oil  caused  consumers  to 
spend  over  $51   billion  to  import  energy    It  is 
time   to   end   this   dependency    and   put   that 
money    to   work    here    at    home     The    United 
States    has    the    technology    and    resources 
available  to  utiii/e  other  sources  ot  power  out 
side  ot  oil   We  fiave  more  coal  underneath  the 
ground  than  the  Middle  East  has  in  recover 
able  oil    My   State  ot  Ohio  contains  a  laige 
share  ot  our  country's  coal  reserves  as  does 
the  entire  Midwest    We  also  have  agricultural 
byproducts  to  produce  alcohol  and  agricultur 
ally  related  luels    Solar,  hydrogen,  and  hydro 
electric  power  are  emerging  technologies  that 
should  be  developed  and  promoted  as  alter 
natives  to  loreign  oil   I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
we  finally  have  a  bill  on  the  floor  today  which 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  increasing  energy 
efficiency    m    America    while    decreasing    our 
need  lor  foreign  oil 

I  would  like  to  brietly  touch  on  a  few  provi 
sions  in  the  bill  which  I  am  particularly  pleased 
to  see  One  of  the  most  important  provisions 
in  the  bill  involves  reform  ot  electric  utility  reg- 
ulation 

HEFOHM  Of   ELECTRIC  UTlllTY  REGULATION 

H.R  776  will  allow  tor  the  exemption  o( 
independent  power  producers  from  The  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935.  allowing 
these  producers  to  sell  their  electncity  on  a 
wholesale  basis  to  utilities  and  municipalities 
This  provision  opens  up  the  much  needed 
availability  of  competition  in  the  electric  utility 
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business  Furthermore,  this  provision  should 
put  utilities  on  notice  that  there  is  competition 
out  there  and  they  will  be  pushed  to  keep  their 
rates  competitive  As  a  Member  who  rep 
resents  a  district  whose  utility  rates  are  among 
the  highest  in  the  Nation,  i  am  encouraged  by 
this  provision  which  has  the  potential  to  give 
our  economy  and  consumers  more  electricity 
supply  options  and  lower  electric  rates  Toledo 
residents  have  sultered  trom  high  utility  rales 
lor  too  long  Among  the  eight  largest  cities  m 
Ohio.  Toledo  ranks  first  in  terms  of  overall  util- 
ity costs  and  second  in  electric  utility  costs  As 
of  January  1  of  this  year,  the  bill  tor  the  resi 
dential  customer  who  uses  500  kilowatts  a 
month  averages  S57  57 — this  compares  to  an 
average  monthly  rate  of  $36  07  lor  Cincinnati 
fJecause  of  the  high  rates,  a  committee  m 
Toledo  has  been  studying  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  to  adapting  a  municipal  power 
system  to  lower  residential  rates. 

ENERGY  FTflLiENCV  ANO  Ifl'HNICAl  ASSISTANCE 

I  would  like  to  add  my  support  to  another 
provision  that  would  provide  grants  to  States 
that  encourage  or  reguire  utilities  to  provide 
energy  efficiency  and  technology  assistance  to 
industries  withm  their  service  area  Utilities 
have  a  vested  interest  m  encouraging  busi 
ness  competitiveness  because  their  profit 
ability  IS  directly  dependent  on  the  economic 
vitality  of  their  service  areas  This  provision 
was  initiated  by  members  of  the  Northeast/ 
Midwest  Coalition,  who  represent  areas  where 
much  of  our  manufacturing  is  based  The 
Northeast/Midwest  Institute  has  been  working 
with  Iowa.  F^ennsylvania.  and  my  State  of  Ohio 
in  setting  up  programs  linking  industrial  energy 
efficiency  and  economic  development  This 
section  ot  the  bill  will  provide  incentives  to 
other  States  to  adopt  similar  programs 

Energy  efficient  improvements  m  the  manu 
tdcluring  sector  have  lagged  because  utilities 
are  sometimes  unable  to  recover  their  cost  m 
conservation  programs,  as  well  as  a  lack  of 
availability  ol  energy  ellicient  technologies  and 
engineers  trained  in  industrial  process  assess 
ment   The  grants  to  States  will  allow  their  utili 
ties  to  recover  the  costs  ot  industrial  process 
assessments    locusmg   on    energy    efficiency, 
waste  reduction,  and  other  technological  im 
pcovemenis  while  also  receiving  a  rate  ot  re 
turn  on  energy  efficiency  investments    In  order 
to  stay  competitive  m  the  area  of  manulactur 
ing,    we   must   keep   pace   with   an   adeguate 
level  ol  Federal  and  State  funding  in  technical 
and    financial    assistance    lor    manufacturing 
Japan,  for  example,  provides  over  S80  billion 
in  loans  and  loan  guarantees  annually  to  its 
small    and  medium  sized  tirms  tor  modermza 
tion  and.  in  addition,  provide  tree  technical  as 
sistance   We  need  to  provide  incentives  to  in 
dustry  to  focus  on  energy  efficiency  which  will. 
in  turn,   help  America  to   remain  competitive 
with  Japan  and  Europe  competitors  who  are 
far  ahead  ol  us  with  their  energy  efficiency 
measures 

AITERMATIVE  FUELS 

America  continues  to  import  nearly  hall  of 
the  oil  it  consumes  as  Americans  paid  out 
over  S51  billion  last  year  lor  imported  oil.  con 
currently,  oil  rigs  in  the  United  States  have 
dropped  from  1.194  in  1973  to  860  in  1991 
and  refineries  from  265  in  1976  to  184  in 
1991  Investment  in  alternative  fuel  lags  be 
hind 


H  R    776  addresses  this  issue  through  its 
promotion  of  alternative  luels  such  as  ethanol. 
natural  gas,  methanol,  and  electricity   This  leg 
islation  also  moves  us  sensibly  toward  alter 
natives  to  gasoline    H  R    776  includes  provi 
sions  setting  a  U  S    goal  ot   10  percent  alter- 
native fuel  use  by  the  year  2.000,  and  30  per- 
cent by  the  year  2010.  a  requirement  that  al 
ternative  (uel  providers  buy  alternaiive  lueled 
vehicles  and  use  alternative  luels  in  them  by 
the  year   1994.  and  a  commercial  demonstra- 
tion program  for  electric  vehicles    The  Federal 
Government   must   be   a   leader   in   the   alter- 
native fuels  area,  as  it  did  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Clean  Air  Ad    The  bill  establishes 
a  Federal  fleet  requirement  starting  at  10  per- 
cent of  new  Government  vehicles  m  1993  and 
increasing  to  50  percent  in  1998 

RENEWAfctlE   ENI  RCi* 

Another  area  the  bill  addresses  to  wean 
America  off  dependence  on  imported  oil.  is  in 
the  area  of  renewable  energy  While  much  re- 
search has  been  done  on  renewables  such  as 
solar,  wind,  biomass.  and  geothermal  energy, 
we  need  to  continue  recent  efforts  to  expand 
the  commercial  application  ol  renewable  en 
ergy  A  goal  ol  H  R  776  is  to  speed  tech- 
nology development  through  commercial  appli- 
cations One  ol  the  major  parts  of  this  section 
IS  to  authorize  joint  ventures  between  the  Fed 
eral  Government  and  private  enterprise  to  de 
velop  renewable  energy  These  joint  ventures 
are  essential  to  promote  renewable  energy 
and  get  some  ol  these  energy  options  into  the 
marketplace  I  was  particularly  interested  to 
see  the  authorization  of  a  joint  venture  tor  util- 
ity scale  photovoltaic  applications  Photovoltaic 
energy  is  the  wave  ol  the  luture  and  we  must 
do  all  that  we  can  to  promote  this  energy 
source. 

CLEAN  COAL 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  State  ot  Ohio  and 
the  Midwest  are  home  to  a  large  amount  of 
our  coal  reserves  In  the  United  States,  we 
have  over  1,200  years'  worth  ot  available  re 
coverable  coal  reserves  that  can  be  mined 
and  separated  into  clean  fuels  with  the  tech 
nologies  available  to  us.  more  Btu's  than  the 
Middle  East  has  oil  We  should  continue  our 
efforts  to  develop  clean  coal  technologies,  es 
pecially  considering  the  volatile  Middle  East 
H  H  776  allows  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
continue  its  use  of  clean  coal  technologies 
tluough  its  authorization  of  rounds  6  and 
rounds  7  of  the  clean  coal  technology  dem- 
onstration program  Despite  efforts  by  the  ad 
ministration  in  the  past,  this  program  has  been 
sustained  and  has  provided  funding  for  many 
worthwhile  demonstration  projects  These  ef- 
forts demonstrate  that  we  can  produce  effi- 
cient coal  The  bill  also  provides  tor  a  clean 
coal  and  renewable  technology  transfer  pro- 
gram to  countries  of  the  world  that  need  as 
sistance  to  produce  efficient,  clean  coal  This 
program  will  promote  our  largest  domestic  en 
ergy  resource  through  its  export  During  my 
travels  to  Eastern  Europe.  I  was  taken  aback 
by  the  incredible  pollution,  some  ol  which  is 
due  to  coal  burning  The  area  ol  the  world 
could  surely  benefit  from  the  technology  trans- 
fer program  included  in  H  R    7/6 

I    urge    passage    of    H.R     776.    the    Com- 
prehensive National  Energy  Policy  Act 

Mr     KOSTMAYER     Chairman,    during    the 
markup  ot  H  R    776  by  the  Interior  Committee, 
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I  offered  an  amendment,  which  was  approved, 
requiring  public  disclosure  of  various  aspects 
of  regulatory  review  performed  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  President's 
Council  on  Competitiveness  and  other  similar 
bodies  1  am  disapoomted  that  the  amendment 
will  not  be  allowed  in  H  R  776  when  it  is  con 
sidered  this  week  on  the  House  floor 

The  purpose  ol  my  amendment  was  to  re 
quire  OMB,  the  Council  on  Competitiveness, 
and  similar  entities  be  subject  to  the  same 
scrutiny  that  other  Federal  agencies  are  re- 
quired to  go  through  to  ensure  that  a  proper 
and  public  process  is  utilized  in  the  promulga- 
tion ol  regulations 

The  Presidential  regulatory  moratorium  has 
done  nothing  tor  the  economy  and  is  having 
an  adverse  effect  on  health,  safety,  and  envi- 
ronmental programs  For  example,  last  week 
the  Bush  administration,  against  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  decided  to  allow  companies  to  in- 
crease pollution  emissions  without  notifying 
the  public 

The  Council  on  Competitiveness,  on  behalt 
of  lobbying  groups  for  big  business,  works  be- 
hind the  scenes  and  under  a  veil  of  secrecy 
and  routinely  interferes  with  the  process  ot 
rulemaking  It  has  refused  a  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  request  on  the  basis  that  the  coun- 
cil IS  not  a  Government  agency.  Because  it  is 
chaired  by  the  Vice  President,  the  Council 
claims  executive  privilege  further  shielding  it 
Irom  public  scrutiny 

Since  the  moratorium  was  announced  in 
January,  the  scoreboard  is  as  follows:  Some 
43  health,  safety,  and  environmental  regula 
tions  have  been  delayed,  5  health,  safety,  and 
environmental  regulations  have  been  issued — 
but  in  a  weakened  form,  and  3  health,  safety. 
and  environmental  regulations  have  been 
killed  outright 

The  Council  has  interfered  in  the  sub 
stanlive  details  of  regulations  with  which  it  has 
no  expertise  Detailing  ol  regulations  on  wet 
lands,  permissible  exposure  limits  ot  workers 
to  toxic  wastes,  and  the  determination  of  pos 
sible  human  carcinogens  in  pesticides  should 
be  left  up  to  the  experts  in  the  Federal  agen 
cies  not  the  Vice  President's  office 

How  long  can  Congress  allow  so  many  reg 
ulations.  involving  everything  from  nursing 
home  reform  to  worker  exposure  to  cancer 
c-ausing  chemicals,  to  be  jeopardized  by  se- 
cret actions  and  determinations  taken  by  OMB 
and  the  CounciP  Although  my  amendment 
has  been  deleted  trom  the  bill.  1  will  continue 
to  pursue  ways  to  bring  about  public  disclo- 
sure ol  rulemaking  activities  by  OMB  and  the 
Council.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  the  ap 
propriate  committees  in  developing  legislation 
that  will  address  this  most  serious  problem 

Mr  ROWLAND  Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  commend  Chairman  DingIili  and  Mr 
Sharp.  Chairman  ol  the  Energy  and  Power 
Subcommittee,  lor  their  dedication  and  hard 
work  m  bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor 
today.  As  with  any  complex  legislative  policy, 
compromise  is  always  necessary  In  that  spirit. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
ttie  bill  before  us  contains  provisions  that  will 
significantly  broaden  the  authority  of  the  Fed 
eral  Energy  (Regulatory  Commission  [FERC]  to 
order  a  utility  to  wtieel  power  across  its  lines 
(or   others    I   have  concerns   about   additional 
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authority  for  the  FERC,  and  I  believe  that  cer- 
tain precautions  must  be  made  pan  of  this  bill 
H  R  776.  as  currently  written,  purports  to  ban 
retail  wheeling,  which  is  the  transmission  of 
power  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  This  issue 
was  the  subject  ot  a  great  deal  of  attention  at 
the  committee  markup  and  many  members 
spoke  out  in  opposition  to  retail  wheeling  It 
was  made  clear  in  the  committee  that  the 
problems  that  can  result  from  retail  wheeling, 
such  as  stranded  investments  and  cherry  pick- 
ing of  retail  customers,  should  be  avoided. 

But  the  ban  on  retail  wheeling  in  H  R.  776 
IS  not  strong  enough.  This  bill  should  clearly 
define  the  ultimate  consumers  in  a  way  that 
will  close  this  significant  loophole.  It  should  be 
made  clear  that  sham  arrangements  cannot 
be  made  that  will  result  in  large  customers  by- 
passing the  utilities  to  the  detriment  of  the  res- 
idential consumers. 

Consequently,  I  would  hope  that  our  con- 
ferees will  strengthen  the  ban  on  retailing 
wheeling  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
Congress  must  pass  a  national  energy  strat- 
egy that  balances  the  need  to  protect  Ameri- 
ca's valuable  natural  resources  with  the  need 
to  meet  our  country's  energy  demands 

During  the  1980's,  many  Members  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  warned  of  America's 
dependence  on  imported  oil.  However,  it 
wasn't  until  August  1990,  when  Saddam  Hus- 
sein brutally  invaded  Kuwait,  that  the  dangers 
of  that  foreign  dependence  became  a  stark  re- 
ality Clearly,  our  national  security  is  directly 
related  to  our  energy  security 

1  support  this  legislation's  efforts  to  increase 
energy  efficiency  and  conservation,  especially 
in  Federal  Government  operations.  I  also  sup- 
port efforts  to  encourage  the  use  of  alternative 
and  renewable  sources  of  energy.  Any  efforts 
to  decrease  our  dependence  on  imported  oil 
and  increase  our  national  energy  security 
must  include  these  measures 

However,  along  with  conserving  energy  and 
finding  new  fuel  sources,  we  m^ust  also  estab- 
lish a  policy  for  the  environmentally  safe  and 
responsible  development  of  our  present  natu- 
ral resources,  including  natural  gas,  oil,  hydro, 
and  nuclear  power  Also,  the  public  must  have 
the  right  to  comment,  protest,  support,  de- 
mand changes,  and  help  develop  strategies 
for  energy  development,  including  the  con- 
struction ot  new  nuclear  power  plants  and  new 
offshore  oil  and  gas  development. 

Again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  remember 
the  importance  of  balance  in  considering  this 
energy  bill  We  must  establish  a  responsible 
and  effective  energy  strategy  lor  our  country, 
protecting  the  environment  while  meeting  our 
energy  needs 

Mr  McDERMOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  ol  H.R.  776,  the  National  Energy  Pol- 
icy Act  1  would  like  to  comment  on  a  set  of 
progressive  tax  provisions  designed  to  im 
prove  energy  efficiency,  promote  the  use  of 
clean  burning  luels  and  renewable  energy 
sources,  and  encourage  the  use  of  public  tran- 
sit 

1  commend  Chairman  Rostenkowski  and 
his  stall  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
tor  their  leadership  in  promoting  these  provi- 
sions We  have  the  technology  and  the  ability 
to  reduce  the  emission  of  greenhouse  gases 
in  the  United  States  by  the  turn  of  the  century 
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President  Bush  refuses  to  make  a  commit- 
ment to  do  so  and  resists  changes  that  will 
enable  the  United  States  to  reach  that  goal 
The  green  tax  provisions  in  H  R  776  prove 
that  if  we  focus  on  specific  proposals  we  can 
reach  bipartisan  agreement  on  steps  that  will 
reduce  the  emission  of  greenhouse  gases  ana 
contribute  to  the  competitiveness  of  the  US 
economy 

1  would  also  like  to  commend  the  coalition 
that  united  in  support  of  the  green  tax  pack- 
age It  included  representatives  ot  public  tran- 
sit, the  electric  and  gas  utilities,  environmental 
groups,  the  renewable  energy  industry,  and 
producers  of  alternative  fuels  The  diversity  ot 
this  coalition  indicates  that  the  public  also  is 
willing  to  unite  behind  energy  proposals  that 
protect  our  environment,  enable  us  to  use  en- 
ergy more  efficiently,  and  increase  US  en- 
ergy independence 

This  bill  IS  an  important  contnbution  to  our 
energy  security,  and  1  hope  my  colleagues  will 
support  It. 

Mr.  OXLEY  Mr  Chairman.  I  am  pleased 
that  we  have  this  opportunity  to  consider  the 
Comprehensive  National  Energy  Policy  Act  It 
IS  the  culmination  ot  2  years  of  negotiations 
and  hearings,  and  I'm  happy  to  say  that  we 
have  made  great  stndes  in  the  areas  of  en- 
ergy efficiency,  conservation,  coal,  renewable 
energy,  and  alternative  luels.  However,  1  feel 
that  certain  areas  exist  which  need  much  im- 
provement. 

The  Persian  Gulf  war  reminded  us  that  our 
energy  resources  are  less  than  secure  Our 
energy  consumption  has  increased  dramati 
caily  in  the  last  5  years  and  our  domestic  pro- 
duction has  decreased  The  administration's 
national  energy  strategy  addressed  these 
problems  offered  us  constructive  solutions  for 
our  long-term  energy  secunty  and  H.R.  776 
builds  upon  the  foundation  laid  by  the  Presi- 
dent's energy  strategy 

This  bill,  however,  embodies  a  major  omis- 
sion by  not  addressing  the  issue  of  increased 
domestic  production  The  battle  tor  domestic 
energy  security  must  be  fought  on  many 
fronts.  Simply  speculating  that  alternative  fuels 
will  fill  the  void  of  tossil  fuels  later  m  the  next 
century  will  not  cure  our  unfortunate  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil  today  and  m  the  near  fu- 
ture 

This  bill  lacks  incentives  and  provisions  tor 
increaseo  domestic  production  It  does  not  en- 
courage environmentally  sensitive  production 
in  the  outer  Continental  Shell  or  the  Arctic  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  These  are  critical  ele- 
ments in  any  domestic  energy  policy  which 
sees  to  guarantee  our  atizens  the  secure  fu- 
ture which  they  deserve. 

Furthermore,  this  bill  also  seeks  to  aodress 
the  cntical  need  to  till  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  by  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  oil  refiners 
and  importers  This  may  accomplish  the  goal 
ot  filling  the  reserve  However,  it  is  our  con- 
stituents that  will  have  to  bear  the  buraen  ot 
this  through  higher  prices  on  fuel  and  fuei-de- 
rived  products. 

I!  IS  my  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  address 
these  issues  in  the  future,  since  it  seems  likely 
that  this  body  will  yet  again,  avoid  tackling 
these  very  controversial  and  critical  issues 

I  am  pleased  with  the  approach  that  this  bill 
adopts  towards  certain  fossil  fuels,  such  as 
coal   The  coal  policy  title  is  of  special  interest 
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to  my  home  Slate  ol  Ohio  These  provisions 
seek  to  make  better  use  of  Americas— and 
Ohio's— vast  coal  resources  The  United 
States  has  approximately  4/0  billion  tons  ol 
minable  coal  This  bill  increases  the  expor 
tation  ol  coal  and  clean  coal  technology,  as 
well  as  increase  the  use  and  elticiency  ot 
clean  coal  technology  at  home  It  accom 
plishes  ihese  goals  without  the  excessive 
lunding  and  unrealistic  goals  whicti  marred 
previous  resource  recovery  programs 

While  this  bill  is  lar  Irom  perfect,  we  have 
overcome  many  ol  the  obstacles  to  a  consen 
sus  on  energy  policy    We  have  not   learned 
Irom  all  ol  the  lessons  ol  the  past,  but  we 
have  tried  to  strike  a  balance  between  oroduc 
ers  and  consumers,  between  tree-market  ap- 
proaches   and    regulation,    between    environ 
ment  and  the  economy 

Mr  Chairman,  one  ol  the  most  dramatic  pol- 
icy changes  found  in  this  bill  are  those  affect 
ing  the  electric  utility  industry  While  the  indus 
try  currently  provides  reliable  electric  fKDwer  at 
reasonable  rates,  the  consensus  was  to  allow 
increased  competition  in  the  generation  and 
transmission   ot   electricity     I    questioned    the 
wisdom  ot  change  at  this  lime  and  remain  par 
iicularly  concerned  about  potential  impact  of 
the  transmission  access  provisions    Through 
out  the  legislative  process,  in  subcommittee 
and  lull  committee,  many  members  voiced  a 
number  ol  concerns  about  the  electricity  title 
ot   H.R     776     Many   of   those   concerns   and 
problems,  such  as  the  proper  protection  of  na 
live  load  customers  and  system  reliability  need 
to  be  lurther  addressed  in  conlerence 

One  of  the  concerns  I've  raised  has  to  do 
with  retail  wheeling.  It  is  Congress'  intent  to 
prevent  retail  wheeling  ot  electricity.  Even 
though  the  f  ederal  Power  Act  prohibits  retail 
wheeling,  certain  sections  amended  by  H.R. 
/76  should  be  tightened  so  that  no  one  could 
argue  that  we  left  the  door  open  lor  indirect 
retail  wheeling  of  electricity  If  a  few  privileged 
customers  could  shift  the  burden  ot  a  local 
utility's  fixed  costs  on  to  remaining  customers, 
families  and  small  businesses  will  suffer  We 
need  to  take  a  closer  look  at  how  we've  word 
ed  the  electricity  title  ot  the  legislation  to  make 
sure  this  doesn't  happen 

Finally.  I  know  there  are  a  number  ot  issues 
we've  said  would  be  dealt  with  in  the  con- 
lerence Many  ol  these  deal  with  legislation  m 
eluded  in  one  bill  and  not  in  the  others  But. 
occasionally,  some  items  become  conference- 
able  without  the  full  weight  of  consideration  by 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  There  is  one 
such  possibility  out  there  now,  that  I  believe  is 
so  important  and  far  reaching  to  require  that  it 
not  be  made  part  ol  the  committee  effon  until 
a  great  deal  more  is  known  about  the  propos- 
als. The  issue  is  regional  regulation 

Last  week  the  Senate  fcnergy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee  held  a  hearing  on  this 
subject.  The  proposal  they  are  considering 
blatantly  sinps  the  States  of  much  of  their 
rightful  authority  by  involving  the  FERC  in  mat- 
ters such  as  State  conservation  programs  It 
also  adds  a  great  deal  of  time  delay  to  the  util 
ity  planning  process  and  is  so  inflexible  it  can 
fake  up  to  3  years  to  make  any  changes  to  a 
utilities'  plans 

Mr   Chairman,  we  do  not  need  to  be  adding 
any  time  delays  or  additional  layers  ot  regula 
tion  to  the  utility  planning  and  regulatory  proc- 


ess Our  conferees  should  be  sure  to  slay 
away  from  this  issue  We  have  not  considered 
fully  the  consequences  of  such  regulation  and 
should  avoid  it 

Mr  BLiLfcY  Mr  Chairman,  I  am  pleased 
that  this  body  is  moving  with  such  businesslike 
speed  to  consider  the  national  energy  strat 
egy  I  applaud  your  firm  leadership  on  this 
issue  Mr  Oingfii.  as  you  have  successfully 
steered  this  bill  through  its  parliamentary 
maze 

I  also  want  to  note  the  contribution  ol  the 
President  m  moving  this  debate  Earlier  this 
spring.  President  Bush  and  Admiral  Walkins 
put  loith  a  comprehensive  national  energy 
Strategy  That  was  strong,  innovative,  and  cor 
rectly  relied  on  both  emerging  technologies 
and  market  principles  And  here  m  the  House, 
we  Republicans  led.  by  my  friends  Mr  LFNt 
and  Mr  Mt»H(if  ad,  built  on  the  President's 
proposal  and  introduced  our  own  national  en 
ergy  strategy 

Now  I  understand  that  some  have  criticized 
this  bill  as  being  undramalic  Well  I  tor  one 
think  that  the  Congress  can  stand  for  a  little 
less  drama  and  stand  lor  more  common 
sense  I  think  the  bill  before  us,  though  far 
from  perfect,  contains  a  lot  of  common  sense 
it  builds  on  current  good  programs  and  gets 
us  staned  in  some  proper  new  directions  I 
think  this  bill  is  worthy  ol  this  committee's  sup 
port 

I  think  a  successful  energy  plan  must  ad- 
dress three  mam  points  Conservation,  effi- 
ciency, and  development  ol  domestic  energy 
sources  Now  I  think  thai  all  three  of  these 
principles  are  incorporated  in  a  provision  ol 
particular  concern  to  me,  the  reform  ol  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  As  you 
know,  I  have  been  working  lor  PUHCA  reform 
legislation  for  the  past  4  years  and  am  de 
lighted  that  this  hard  work  is  at>out  to  pay  off 
I  have  long  held  that  proper  PUHCA  reform  is 
projobs,  procompetitiveness,  and 

proenvironment 

The  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
(PUHCA|  was  passed  m  1935  to  protect  rate- 
payers from  real  live  abuses  by  utilities  Over 
the  years  the  law  has  served  us  well,  how 
ever,  the  lawmakers  ol  that  day  could  not  en 
vision  the  devekjpment  of  the  independent 
power  producer. 

In  19/8  Congress  passed  the  Public  Utilities 
Regulatory  Policies  Act  [PURPA]  brought  into 
existence  a  new  entity  called  a  nonutility  co 
generator    In  the  decade  since  PURPA's  en- 
actment,  over   20  percent   ot   new   electricity 
generating  capacity  has  been  supplied  by  non 
utility  generators   Just  as  important,  this  gen 
eration  has  been  as  reliable  or  more  reliable 
than  that  ol  traditional  utility  generators 

And  the  trends  would  indicate  an  even  larg- 
er role  for  these  independent  power  produc- 
ers The  Department  of  Energy  estimates  that 
even  with  strong  conservation  measures  that 
this  Nation  will  require  Irom  50  to  100 
gigawatts  ol  increased  electric  capacity  This 
IS  equivalent  to  500  to  1.000  new  powerplants. 
By  the  year  ?010,  40  percent  ol  our  Nation's 
energy  demand  will  be  electricity 

Unfortunately,    we    have    squeezed    nearly 
every  drop  of  benefit  out  ol  PURPA    We  are 
rapidly    running   out    ol    suitable    steam-hosts 
that  would  allow  these  IPP's  to  quality  as  la 
cihlies  under  PURPA. 


Without  the  benefit  ot  a  steam  host,  these 
IPP's  are  lorced  to  comply  under  the  unten 
able  requirements  ol  PUHCA  Attempts  by 
IPP's  to  work  within  this  1935  law  have  ere 
ated  what  one  lawyer  has  termed  "The 
PUHCA  pretzel, "  a  legal  and  tinancial  labyrinth 
that  robs  the  IPP  ol  its  efficiencies 

Now  if  tt>is  new  industry  is  to  grow  to  fru 
ition,  we  must  remove  the  PUHCA  impedi- 
ment. I  recognize  that  PUHCA  was  created  to 
address  real  abuses  by  real  utilities  and  I  do 
not  advocate  the  scrapping  ol  the  law  I  do  be- 
lieve that  we  can  refine  the  law  to  retain  the 
present  protection  for  the  rate  payer  while  en- 
couraging the  benefits  of  increased  competi 
tion 

And   there   are   great    benefits    to    allowing 
competition  into  the  wholesale  electric  gener- 
ating industry    The  Department  of  Energy  esti 
mates  that   full  Hedged  competition   will  bring 
savings  ol  nearly  S2  billion  per  year 

Beyond  these  initial  savings  to  the  ratepayer 
will  be  the  boon  to  industry  Lower  energy 
costs  means  lower  cost  products  and  services 
We  will  need  every  advantage  when  compet- 
ing with  Asia  and  a  unified  Europe. 

Finally,  let  us  not  forget  the  benefits  ot  the 
synergy  of  competition  I  am  reminded  that  not 
a  single  drug  has  ever  been  invented  in  a 
Communist  country  Competition  spawns  inno 
vation  and  technology  transfer  I  am  convinced 
that  our  best  hope  for  the  commercialization 
tor  clean  coal  technology  lies  in  the  hands  of 
the  entrepreneurs  Our  environment  and  econ- 
omy can  benefit  from  the  creativity  ol  the  pri- 
vate sector 

The  legislation  today  addresses  PUHCA  re- 
form in  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  man- 
ner It  removes  the  outdated  barriers  to  com- 
petition; yet,  builds  on  the  current  law  to  en- 
sure maximum  consumer  protection  Just  as 
noteworthy,  this  legislation  expands  on  the 
current  trend  toward  a  more  open,  more  etti 
ciently  utilized  transmission  system.  This 
added  enhancement  will  allow  this  Nation  to 
luily  enjoy  the  benelits  ol  competition 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleague  Irom  Lou 
isiana,  Mr  Tau/in,  and  my  lellow  Virginian, 
Mr  Boucher,  for  their  leadership  on  the  issue 
Their  unique  perspectives  and  individual  tal 
ents  have  combined  to  make  this  legislation 
more  substantial  and  credible  I  also  want  to 
note  the  Herculean  efforts  the  chairman  of  the 
Energy  and  Power  Subcommittee,  Mr  SHAni', 
tor  using  his  resources  to  push  the  debate  to 
ward  maturation. 

Mr  Chairman,  while  I  feel  this  bill  takes  a 
number  of  positive  steps,  I  also  feel  that  it  also 
takes  some  misdirected  steps  in  some  areas 
as  well  as  not  moving  when  we  should  I  am 
particularly  dismayed  by  Interior  Committee's 
practical  bar  on  nuclear  power  It  is  critical  to 
this  Nation  that  we  keep  our  nuclear  option 
open  I  look  forward  to  voting  lor  the  Barton 
Clement  amendment  to  correct  this  problem 

Mr  ROGERS  Mr  Chairman,  the  need  tor  a 
balanced  energy  plan  is  clear  The  US  econ 
omy  IS  more  energy  intensive  than  any  ol  our 
trading  competitors  The  simple  tact  is  that  we 
use  more  energy  tor  each  dollars  worth  ot 
goods  and  services  than  other  nations  US 
consumers  spent  nearly  S440  billion  this  year 
on  energy,  or  nearly  10  percent  of  our  GNP 
on  energy. 

But.  much  of  this  money  is  spent  overseas 
because  of  our  continual  dependence  on  for- 


eign oil    In  tact,  the  Office  ot  Technology  As 
sessment  reports  that  by  the  year  2000  im 
ports  on  foreign  oil  will  rise  from  45  percent  to 
over   70  percent  at  ou'   present  rate  o(  con 
sumption 

That  IS  an  alarming  statistic  And,  it  is  an 
unwise  policy  decision  That  is  money  that 
should  be  spent  tiere  in  the  United  States  on 
investment  and  jobs. 

The  Energy  and  Commerce  bill  will  help  re 
duce  U  S  dependence  on  foreign  oil.  because 
It  recoqni/es  our  reliance  on  coal  as  a  primary 
energy  source  for  the  production  ol  electricity 
Coal  already  accounts  lor  more  than  55  per 
cent  ol  the  Nation's  electrical  output  And,  the 
demand  will  only  grow  in  the  years  ahead 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
proiects  that  the  United  States  will  need  as 
much  as  100.000  megawatts  ot  new  electrical 
generating  capacity  by  the  end  of  the  decade, 
and  as  much  as  320,000  megawatts  by  2010 

Clearly,  energy  efficiency,  conservation  and 
alternative  fuels  play  a  role  But.  the  realities 
ot  the  Nations  current  and  projected  energy 
needs  are  clear  It  America  is  to  possess  the 
electric  generating  capacity  necessary  for  eco 
nomic  growth  and  prosperity,  we  must  con 
tinue  to  develop  our  immense  coal  resources 

This  year,  135,000  miners  will  produce 
1  029  billion  tons  of  coal  In  1990.  coal  power 
sustained  the  economy  at  one  hall  the  cost  ot 
oil  generation  and  at  two  thirds  the  cost  of  nat 
ural  gas  Mining's  impact  on  the  national  econ- 
omy yields  1  1  million  jobs,  S27  billion  in  per 
soiial  income  and  over  S8Q  billion  in  sales 
And,  the  demand  lor  energy  will  only  grow  in 
the  years  ahead 

It  IS  critical  that  we  use  our  natural  re 
sources  wisely,  and  in  a  way  that  addresses 
environmental  concerns  Title  XIII  of  H.R.  776 
delivers  powerful  incentives  for  the  use  of  effi- 
cient, clean,  state  of  the  art  technologies  tor 
coal  fired  electric  power  generation  Most  sig 
niticantly,  the  bill  authorizes  a  sixth  and  sev- 
enth round  ot  the  Government's  clean  coal 
technology  demonstration  programs 

These  technologies  will  save  money  and  en 
able  the  United  States  to  obtain  real  reduction 
in  carbon  dioxide  emissions.  It  global  warming 
IS   a    serious    threat,    then    clean   coal   tech 
oologies  are  the  way  to  obtain  true  reductions 
in  greenhouse  gases 

The  Energy  and  Commerce  section  also  ad 
vances  the  state  ol  the  art  in  the  use  of  coal 
for   liquefaction     The   Nation's   abundant   coal 
reserves  make  coal  liquefaction  a  prime  can 
didate  to  reduce  our  reliance  on  imported  oil 

Finally,  the  measure  directs  the  Energy  De- 
partment to  establish  a  clearinghouse  on  all 
coal  based  technologies  that  are  underway  at 
every  Federal  department  and  agency  It  also 
directs  Energy  to  take  the  lead  in  developing 
recommendations  from  other  agencies  to  pro 
mote  the  domestic  use  of  coal  and  expand  ex 
port  opportunities 

The    question    is    not    whether    the    United 
States  will  use  coal  in  the  future  but  rather 
how  to  utilize  It  in  an  even  more  efficient  man 
ner 

The  House  Energy  and  Commerce  provi- 
sions move  us  closer  to  energy  independence 
by  making  heavy  investments  in  clean  coal 
technologies,  coal  liquefaction,  exporting  initia 
tives,  and  technology  transfer  programs  to  na 
tions  that  are  dependent  on  coal 


I  commend  Chairman  Dingeil,  Mr.  Sharp, 
and  especially  Congressman  Boucher  for 
their  diligent  efforts  to  achieve  economic  and 
energy  security  by  bringing  a  balanced  energy 
package  to  the  floor 

Mr  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  reportea 
from  the  Energy  Committee,  MR  776  would 
have  permitted  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  to  apply  a  new  form  ot  antitrust 
scrutiny  to  electric  utilities  when  considering 
whether  or  not  to  mandate  transmission  ac 
cess  in  a  particular  case 

As  a  result,  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
asked  for  and  received  sequential  referral  ot 
H  R.  776.  The  committee  found  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Energy  Committee  bill  would 
have  granted  the  FERC  unacceptably  broad, 
new  independent  antitrust  enforcement  author- 
ity Accordingly,  the  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
ported an  amendment  that  would  have  pro- 
vided that  FERC  should  consider  whether  a 
wheeling  order  would  "arrest  or  abate  discrimi- 
natory practices  in  the  transmission  of  power  ' 

Subsequently,  the  Judiciary  Committee,  in 
negotiations  with  the  Energy  Committee,  has 
produced  a  far  broader  substitute  which  would 
require  the  FERC  to  consider  whether  a  man- 
datory wheeling  order  would  "prevent,  arrest 
or  abate  discriminatory  practices  that  are  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  " 

While  generally  this  new  approach  dealing 
only  with  discriminatory  practices  is  far  better 
than  the  antitrust  approach  that  the  Energy 
Committee  took,  I  want  to  take  a  moment  to 
point  out  some  problems  with  the  new  lan- 
guage that  should  be  addressed  by  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees 

First,  in  considering  a  proposed  wheeling 
order  under  amended  section  211  ot  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act,  the  FERC  is  only  concerned 
with  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  wheeling 
order  is  necessary  in  an  individual  case.  Fur- 
ther, with  this  legislation,  we  wish  to  encour- 
age utilities  to  enter  into  voluntary  wheeling 
agreements  and  for  FERC  to  step  in  only 
where  the  wheeling  party  is  unable  to  nego- 
tiate such  an  agreement.  Thus,  FERC  should 
not  be  in  the  business  of  ordering  wheeling 
solely  as  a  means  of  preventing  potential  dis- 
crimination in  any  form 

The  party  seeking  a  wheeling  order  should 
have  the  obligation  to  show  that  there  is  more 
than  simply  the  potential  for  undue  discrimma 
tion  and  that  the  discrimination  concerns  the 
use  of  a  company's  transmission  system 
FERC  should  not  be  given  the  authority  to  de 
termine  whether  discrimination  in  other  types 
ol  arrangements,  such  as  preferential  power 
sales  by  Federal  power  marketing  agencies — 
which  are  otherwise  permitted  by  the  FPA — or 
hydroelectric  licensing  preferences,  c^n  or 
should  be  altered  by  a  wheeling  order 

Thus.  I  would  hope  the  conferees  would  re 
turn  to  the  formulation  that  the  Judiciary  Com 
niittee  originally  adopted,  in  which  the  FERC 
has  the  obligation  to  arrest  and  abate  actual 
discriminatory  practices  with  respect  to  the 
transmission  ot  power 

Second,  the  language  adopted  by  the  Judi 
ciary  Committee  as  well  as  the  new  com 
promise  language  may  expand  needlessly  the 
types  of  discrimination  covered  by  the  Federal 
Power  Act  As  we  all  recognize,  some  forms 
ot  discrimination  by  sellers  in  a  marketplace 
are  necessary — choosing  one  transaction  over 


a  less  rewarding  transaction  This  is  precisely 
why  the  Federal  Power  Act  consistently  modi- 
fies the  term  discriminatory  with  the  word  "un- 
duly." Thus,  I  would  suggest  that  the  con- 
ferees ensure  that  only  practices  that  are  un- 
duly discriminatory  are  to  be  the  partial  basis 
lor  a  wheeling  order 

Mr  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
promote  greater  access  by  thiro  parties  to  the 
transmission  grids  owned  by  the  Nation's  elec- 
tric utilities  To  accomplish  that  purpose,  the 
bill  grants  the  FERC  the  authority  to  order  a 
utility  to  transmit  power  tor  a  third  party  it  the 
proposed  transaction  is  in  the  public  interest, 
protects  electric  system  reliability,  ana  pro- 
motes one  or  more  certain  other  public  policy 
goals — including,  lor  example,  the  promotion 
of  competition. 

Given  the  nature  of  the  determination  that 
FERC  must  make  before  ordering  wheeling,  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  FERC  also  requires 
new  independent  authority  to  determine 
whether  mandated  transmission  access  would 
remedy  speculative  or  benign  forms  ot  pref- 
erence that  a  transmitting  utility  may  give  cur- 
rent customers  Therefore,  I  suggest  that  the 
conferees  continue  to  work  to  improve  this 
clearly  troublesome  provision 

Mr  PRICE  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in 
support  ot  H.R  776,  the  Comprehensive  Na- 
tional Energy  Policy  Act 

Since  February  1991.  when  President  Bush 
released  his  blueprint  for  energy  independ- 
ence, the  House  and  Senate  have  been  work- 
ing diligently  to  enact  national  energy  legisla- 
tion It  was  no  easy  task  to  mold  the  Presi- 
dent's shortsighted,  production-based  proposal 
into  a  balanced  national  strategy,  and  I  strong- 
ly commend  my  colleagues  who  have  worked 
so  hard  to  craft  legislation  which  focuses  on 
efficiency,  conservation,  and  the  use  of  alter 
native  energy  sources  as  well  as  on  enhanced 
production. 

Several  provisions  ot  H.R  776  are  ot  par- 
ticular importance  to  my  home  State  of  North 
Carolina.  For  the  last  several  years.  North 
Carolinians  have  been  battling  Mobil  Oil's 
plans  to  drill  off  our  Outer  Banks.  Although 
drilling  is  unprecedented  in  these  treacherous 
waters  and  could  prove  devastating  to  the 
fragile  coastal  environment,  the  President's 
energy  proposal  would  have  increased  the  op 
portunities  tor  drilling  in  such  ecologically  sen- 
sitive areas  In  tact,  the  Interior  Department 
has  been  proceeding  with  implementation  ol 
this  portion  ol  his  strategy  since  it  was  re- 
leased last  year — despite  ongoing  concerns 
about  the  viability  of  the  Mobil  project 

H  R  776  would  place  a  10-year  moratorium 
on  oil  and  gas  development  ot  most  of  the 
US  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  extending  pro- 
tection to  the  entire  Atlantic  coast — much  ot 
which  the  President  excluded  from  his  1990 
moratorium  order  In  addition,  the  bill  wouio 
establish  panels  to  review  existing  information 
about  the  impact  ot  OCS  leasing,  oevelop 
ment,  and  production  in  each  OCS  region  anc 
require  the  Interior  Department  to  consider  the 
panels'  findings  and  the  environmental  risks  ot 
drilling  along  with  oil  and  gas  potential 

Basea  on  the  findings  ol  a  similar  panel 
which  was  established  to  evaluate  environ- 
mental data  on  the  Mobil  exploration  plan. 
H  R  776  also  directs  the  Interior  Department 
to   buy   Pack   the   MotDi!   leases   oft   the   North 
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Carolina  coast.  I  was  an  original  cosponsor  of 
OCS  legislation  introduced  by  Representative 
Waiter  Jones,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee, and  I  am  very  pleased  that  the  ma|or  pro- 
visions of  this  measure  were  included  in  the 
energy  bill 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  bill  contains  ihe 
key  provisions  ol  legislation  sponsored  by 
Representative  Tim  VAiFNriNE  and  myself  to 
increase  the  use  ol  existing  energy  efficient 
lighting  technology  H  R  776  would  establish 
10  regional  energy  efticient  lighting  dem- 
onstration centers  to  promote  tlie  commercial 
application  of  underutilized  lighting  tech 
oologies.  The  centers  would  educate  engi- 
neers, architects,  commercial  developers, 
building  owners,  office  managers  and  other 
end  users  about  lighting  technologies  which 
can  help  reduce  our  energy  consumption 
today.  I  would  like  to  thank  my  colleagues 
Representative  Ed  Towns  and  Representative 
Phil  Shahp  lor  their  willingness  to  include  this 
measure  m  the  energy  bill 

Mr  Chairman,  H  R  776  will  lessen  our  eco- 
nomic vulnerability,  reduce  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil.  and  enable  this  Nation  to  meet  its 
long-term  energy  needs  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  long-awaited  bill. 

Mr  MILLER  ot  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
sidering the  comprehensive  national  energy 
policy  bill,  we  have  an  opportunity  here  today 
to  shape  our  future  rather  than  have  the  future 
shape  us. 

Energy  is  a  crucial  factor  to  our  country's 
development  and  growth  We  have  learned 
from  past  experience  that  it  must  be  abundant, 
reliable,  and  low-cost  if  we  are  to  sustain  our 
economic  growth. 

We  need  an  energy  policy  which  considers 
the  best  interests  ol  the  United  States  We 
need  a  comprehensive  energy  strategy  which 
enables  us  to  rely  on  America's  energy  re- 
sources. We  need  a  strategy  which  stresses 
conservation,  domestic  oil  and  natural  gas.  nu- 
clear power  and  the  advancement  of  tech 
nology  which  will  allow  us  to  make  use  of  our 
most  abundant  natural  resource,  coal. 

Since  the  first  oil  crisis  m  the  1970's  our 
economy  has  expanded  by  50  percent,  en 
couragingly  during  this  same  period  energy 
consumption  has  nsen  but  10  percent.  Com 
panies  have  made  ma|or  investments  to  in- 
crease efficiency,  and  individual  consumers 
have  become  increasingly  sensitive  to  environ- 
mental concerns  and  to  the  dwindling  state  of 
our  energy  reserves,  but  we  can  and  must  do 
better  and  I  commend  the  provisions  in  title  1 
of  this  bill 

Yes.  conservation,  renewable  sources,  and 
attaining  greater  elliciency  are  definitely  goals 
that  we  must  work  toward,  but  we  can  make 
no  mistake,  when  it  comes  to  large  scale  en- 
ergy generation  we  must  have  a  fuel  founda- 
tion that  IS  secure,  plentiful,  and  readily  avail 
able  and  reasonably  priced — that  tuel  founda- 
tion IS  coal 

The  United  States  is  nch  m  coal  and  coal 
can  be  lor  the  United  States  what  oil  is  to 
Saudi  Arabia  Clean  coal  technology  oilers  ef- 
ficiency increases  ot  up  to  150  percent  over 
conventional  technology  allowing  us  to  be 
competitive  with  our  international  neighbors 
Additionally,  clean  coal  technology  produces 
20  percent  less  carbon  dioxide  than  conven- 


tional technology,  which  goes  directly  to  the 
hean  ol  the  global  warming  controversy  and  I 
am  pleased  that  the  bill  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  the  development  of  clean  coal  tech- 
nology 

While  I  wholeheartedly  support  the  intent  of 
this  bill.  I  regret  that  it  does  not  go  further  with 
regard  to  stimulating  our  domestic  oil  industry. 
However.  I  do  feel  Ihe  bill  is  a  beginning  and 
am  pleased  that  it  includes  alternative  mini- 
mum tax  relief  lor  independent  oil  and  gas 
drillers  On  September  7.  1989.  I  submitted 
and  am  again  submitting  today  into  the  Con- 
gressional RtCOR(5  the  statement  ot  Michel 
T  Haltjouty.  a  noted  geoscientist  and  petro- 
leum engineer,  concerning  the  need  lor  a 
comprehensive  national  energy  policy  His 
statement  and  call  for  a  national  energy  policy 
IS  as  applicable  today  as  it  was  then,  if  not 
more  so. 

(Krom  the  ConBressional  Record,  Sept.  7. 
19891 

TrtinUTKTI)  MlCIIKI.  T    HAI.HOUTY 
(Mr.  Mii.i.KU  of  Ohio  .iskeil  and  was  Kivcii 
(KTinission  to  iiddross  the  llou.se  for  1  minuti* 
;ind  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in 
elude  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Mii.i.KH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunit.v  to  reOotjnize 
Mr.  Michel  T.  HalLMjuty  a.s  one  of  the  world's 
outstandinR  tfeosticntist.  Ills  many  honors 
in  the  field  as  well  as  his  extensive  service  to 
the  industry  and  the  Nation  in  many  dif 
lerent  lapacities.  is  luslimony  to  his  siand- 
Mwa  in  the  sclentlflL-  aiena.  Mr.  Halbouty  had 
the  distinction  of  testifying  before  Secret.ary 
James  Watkins  and  other  Department  of  Kn- 
ei-Ky  officials  a  short  Mmo  a^'o  with  valuable 
information  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
national  enertfy  strategy,  t  would  like  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  today  to  include  his  valu 
able  testimony.  In  addition  to  this  honor. 
Ml'.  Halliouty  was  recently  reappointed  as  a 
member  of  the  Office  of  TechnoloKys  Assess- 
ment Advisory  Council.  This  advisory  coun- 
cil is  made  up  of  10  public  members  eminent 
in  science,  technology,  and  education,  ap- 
jwintod  by  the  Board  of  OTA.  1'hese  members 
advise  the  Board  on  OTA  assessments  and 
other  matters  and  provide  us  with  Invaluable 
experience  from  the  scientific  community. 

S'lATKMKNT  OK  MiCHKi.  T.  HAI.nOUTY  ' 

I  would  like  to  begin  my  remarks  by  com- 
mending our  Secretary  of  KnerKy.  Admiral 
James  Watkins.  for  having  a  hearing  such  as 
this  leKardliif,'  the  United  Slates'  critical 
iieeil  for  an  eneixy  policy  strategy  The  Unit- 
ed States,  unlike  other  major  world  powers, 
has  never  had  a  compiehenslve  national  en- 
ergy policy  that  worked.  Kach  presidential 
administration  that  has  tried  to  put  to- 
►relher  a  plan  of  action  to  provide  greater  en- 
er«y  security  has  failed. 

All  too  often,  if  the  executive  branch  sun- 
»,'ested  a  policy  of  action,  the  legislative 
branch  lefused  it  and  did  not  offer  a  sub- 
stitute that  was  acceptable  to  the  executive 
branch.  Likewise,  coiiKtessional  sutfueslions 
have  often  been  it;nored  by  the  executive 
branch.  They  have  see-sawed  back  and  forth 
anil  up  and  down,  and  have  aciomplished 
nothing.  I  should  not  say  nothing,  because 
they  have  placed  this  nation's  economic  and 
strategic  secuiities  in  jeopardy,  and  that  is 
something-  ver.v  serious. 

It  is  loMi;  overdue  for  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  to  put  aside  special  interest 
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and  look  only  towaid  providlnK  a  com- 
prehensive energy  poIlc.v.  a  workable  plan, 
that  will  lead  to  constructive  and  meaning 
ful  leKislatlon.  Such  action  must  bc«in  at 
the  top  of  our  federal  government.  Even 
thou»fh  we  have  the  knowledse.  the  techno- 
logical a<lvances.  and  the  expertise  to  collate 
and  produce  our  domestic  eneryy  supplies,  it 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  proper  fed- 
I'lal  management  to  set  the  uuidelines.  Calls 
for  a  firm  national  energy  policy  have  inten- 
sitie<l  amid  increased  public  attention  to 
prospects  for  a  renewe<l  oil  sfjueeze  caused  by 
falliuK  US.  production,  rising  consumption, 
and  risintr  importj) 

All  of  GUI  vast  domestii-  enercv  resources- 
petroleum,  coal,  nuclear,  solar,  hvdropower. 
wind,  ami  biomass,  to  name  only  a  few 
should  Ije  continuously  researched  for  im- 
proved u.saife.  However,  our  key  resources — 
petroleum,  coal,  and  nuclear  energy—are  not 
being  pioduced  in  ijuantities  or  in  manners 
ader4uate  to  meet  our  energy  ilemands.  I 
want  to  speak  briefly  on  the  importance  of 
each  of  these  resources. 

Our  petroleum  resource  base  has  a  special 
place  in  the  hierarchy  of  domestic  energy 
sources.  Cru<le  oil  and  natural  gas  today  sup- 
ply about  66"/.!  of  our  entire  fuel  mix.  Yet.  un- 
fortunately, out  domestic  crude  oil  procluc- 
tion  is  declining  at  a  precipitous  rate,  and 
our  supplies  of  natural  gas  in  most  cases 
cannot  inimediatel.y  be  substituted  for  oil 
usage.  As  a  result,  our  crude  oil  and  product 
imports  aru  dramatically  rising  almost 
daily. 

I  will  now  reveal  some  frightening  statis- 
tics. I  know  that  the  Department  of  Energy 
has  all  that  I  will  cite,  but  it  is  proper  and 
appropriate  that  they  be  emphasized  and 
stated  in  this  public  hearing. 

The  impact  of  increased  imports  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that  our  domestic  pro- 
duction has  dropped  from  8  9  million  barrels 
a  day  in  1985  to  our  current  production  of  7.5 
million  Ijarrels  a  ilay.  a  drop  of  1.4  million 
barrels  a  day.  Of  our  protluction.  some  1.9 
million  barrels  a  day  comes  from  Alaska. 
Therefore,  we  are  producing  less  than  6  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day  in  the  conterminous  U.S. 
and  the  di'op  is  accelerating.  We  are  now  pro- 
ducing 500.000  barrels  a  day  less  than  we  did 
in  1988.  Our  imports  have  risen  from  an  aver- 
age of  5.1  million  barrels  a  day  m  1985  to  to- 
day's average  of  7.9  million  barrels  a  day. 
This  is  a  negative  turnaround  of  an  astound- 
ing 4.2  million  barrels  a  day  in  just  4  years! 
It  Is  incongruous  that  this  situation  can  be 
further  tolerated! 

Currently,  our'  demand  is  17  2  million  bar- 
rels per  day.  We  are  producing  7.5  million 
barrels  per  day  and  we  are  now  importing  7.9 
million  barrels  per  day  a  combineil  total  of 
15.4  million  barrels  a  day.  Our  import.s  rep- 
resent 46%  of  our  demand  We  now  have  a  1.8 
million  barrel  per  day  deficit  which  must  be 
made  up  from  our  existing  crude  oil  stocks 
and  our  natural  gas  liquids  production.  In 
addition,  it  Is  po.ssible  that  we  could  be  im- 
porting close  to  9  million  barrels  per  day  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  year!  Furthermore,  it  Is 
estimated  that  in  the  lower  48  states,  pro- 
duction has  been  dropping  at  the  rate  of 
40,000  barrels  per  ilav  eaih  month.  In  a  year 
or  so,  a  decline  will  finally  set  in  on  the 
North  Slope,  which  will  further  accentuate 
the  import  dependence.  And  it  is  estimated 
that  by  the  emi  of  1990  the  United  States  will 
be  importing  from  9  million  to  10  million 
tmrrels  per  ilay.  This  is  inileed  frightening! 
This  could  approximate  60"v.  of  our  total 
dally  consumption. 

We  cannot  continue  to  Just  produce  our  re- 
miiining  reserves  without  trying   to  replace 


them  through  more  exploration.  It  is  most 
evident  that  when  imports  increase,  explo- 
ration decreases,  which  in  turn  reduces  the 
strength  or  our  petroleum  industry  and  thus 
jeopardizes  our  economic  and  national  secu- 
rity. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  more  statistics;  In  1981 
we  drilled  91.600  wells.  Last  year  we  drilled 
25,186.  For  the  first  quarter  of  1989.  the  total 
was  5529.  and  there  are  estimates  of  only 
about  20.000  wells  drilled  for  the  year.  Today 
there  are  fewer  than  800  rigs  running.  Be- 
cause of  these  ver.v  low  rates  of  exploiation. 
the  independent  segment  of  the  Industry  has 
not  only  been  decimated  but  virtually  wiped 
out. 

I  should  here  remind  you  that  the  Inde- 
pendents throughout  the  history  of  the  pe- 
troleum Industry  have  drilled  80  percent  of 
the  wells  and  discovered  75  percent  of  all  the 
oil  and  gas  in  this  country.  Whereas  there 
were  once  60,000  independents  actively  drill- 
ing for  oil  and  gas.  there  are  now  less  than 
1.000.  Where  there  weie  once  more  than  40 
major  companies,  there  aie  now  less  than  a 
dozen. 

For  more  than  30  years,  from  one  adminis- 
t  ration  to  another,  the  government  has 
thrust  one  disincentive  alter  another  at  the 
Industry.  These  disincentives  did  not  appear 
suddenly.  Rather,  it  was  a  gradual  process 
which  caused  a  deterioration.  partK  ularly  in 
the  exploration  and  production  segments.  It 
is  really  baffling  that  a  nation  that  is  con- 
sidered to  have  the  most  intelligent  people 
on  earth  can  permit  this  deterioration  of  the 
industry  when  they  the  people  realized 
that  in  the  long-run  that  whatever  hurts  the 
petroleum  industry  will  eventually  hurt 
them.  Such  thinking  is  irrational. 

Yet  there  are  those,  many  even  in  high 
places,  who  say  "don't  drill."  "don't  explore 
anymore,"  meaning  let  the  U.S.  petroleum 
exploration  and  production  segments  of  the 
industry  die.  They  say  just  keep  on  increas- 
ing imports— the  oil  is  cheaper.  This  concept 
is  most  dangerous  in  that  it  does  not  take 
into  account  where  our  dependency  lies  and 
how  It  could  alfect  our  economic  and  strate- 
gic securities.  Those  who  favor  greater  im- 
ports do  not  realize  that  we  just  cannot  ever 
place  this  nation's  destiny  in  the  hands  of 
others  who  have  their  own  interests  above 
ours.  But.  unfortunately,  this  is  exactly 
what  is  happening.  We  are  gradually  ceding 
some  of  our  liberties  to  those  who  control 
and  own  the  supplies  of  oil  that  are  shipped 
to  this  country. 

It  is  evident  that  the  appropriate  and 
obligatory  role  of  the  federal  government  in 
our  quest  for  energy  supplies  is  to  create  an 
atmosphere  and  an  energy  policy  which  will 
encourage  -  courage  the  private  sector  to 
seek  produce  and  develop  all  our  energy 
sources  without  undue  interference.  The  pol- 
icy must  provide  core  pieces  of  legislation 
through  which  we  can  rationally  evaluate 
our  energy-resources  options.  Such  a  policy 
should  be  truly  bipartisan  formulated  solely 
for  the  piotection  and  best  interests  of  the 
national  welfare.  It  must  be  viewed  as  a 
means  of  survival  for  this  country. 

From  geoscientific  studies  of  our  land  and 
water  areas,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  the 
potential  to  find  as  much  oil  and  gas  as  we 
have  produced  to  date.  Much  of  our  petro- 
leum potential  lies  in  our  federal  lands  and 
waters.  Vet  we  have  been  prevented  from  ex- 
ploring for  energy  and  minerals  on  .some  of 
these  lands  because  of  federal  restraints.  For 
example,  geoscientists  from  industry,  aca- 
demia  and  government  are  in  common  agree- 
ment that  the  Coastal  Plain  of  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  lANWRi  is  the  most 


promising  onshore  petroleum  frontier  in  the 
United  States.  Yet  federal  restraints  prevent 
drilling  in  this  region. 

Our  growing  energ.v  needs  indicate  that  nu- 
clear energy  and  coal  will  progressively  have 
to  be  substituted  for  petroleum  in  the  post- 
petroleum  era.  The  proper  long-range  devel- 
opment of  these  sources  has  been  sorely  ne- 
glected. 

Nuclear-generated  electricity  has  already 
saved  America  over  three  billion  barrels  of 
oil.  with  billions  more  to  be  saved  before  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Our  existing  nuclear 
plants  are  preventing  more  than  2  million 
barrels  of  oil  per  day  from  being  imported 
into  the  country.  Public  fear  has  prevented 
the  construction  of  additional  plants.  He 
firmly  believe  reform  of  nuclear  permitting 
regulations  and  standardization  of  design 
could  revive  the  industry.  If  we  were  to  es- 
tablish one.  and  only  one  design,  we  could 
rapidly  build  the  100  new  plants  we  now  need, 
which  could  save  us  another  3  million  barrels 
per  day  and  thus  solidify  our  domestic  en- 
ergy base. 

Now  lets  talk  about  coal.  Coal  is  the  most 
abundant  yet  least  utilized  of  our  domestic 
energy  resources.  We  should  be  using  more 
coal  than  we  are  today,  and.  therefore, 
should  be  planning  to  use  more  in  the  future. 
In  terms  of  proven  reserves,  we  have  60  limes 
more  coal  than  oil  on  an  energy  equivalent 
basis  and  more  than  40  time.s  more  coal  than 
natural  gas  on  an  energy  equivalent  basis. 
Considerable  research  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  most  efficient  use  of  coal  and  its 
compliance  with  approved  environmental 
standards.  Coal  also  can  make  a  positive 
contribution  by  becoming  a  major  export 
which  would  be  a  boon  to  reducing  our  for- 
eign deficits. 

In  addition  to  what  nuclear  energy  and 
coal  can  provide,  if  we  would  increase  our  en- 
ergy supply  from  other  sources  equivalent  to 
another  2  to  3  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day. 
we  would  be  energy  secure,  and  that  security 
would  increase  year  by  year. 

The  invitation  to  participate  here  today 
stated  we  should  give  our  opinion  on  "what 
should  the  priorities  be  for  National  Energy 
Strategies." 

Therefore,  my  recommendations  for  prior- 
ities for  the  creation  of  an  Integr-ated  Na 
tional  Energy  Strategy  which  would  also 
serve  as  guidelines  to  form  a  most  construc- 
tive national  energy  policy  are  as  follows: 

1.  Enhancement  of  federal  leasing  policies 
to  provide  for  more  energy  and  minerals  ex 
ploration. 

2.  Completion  of  the  filling  of  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve. 

3.  Environmental  controls  and  regulatory 
policies  based  on  a  scientific  cost-benefit 
basis.  Government  should  encourage  and 
strongly  recommend  that  environmentalists 
and  industry  leaders  get  together  and  both 
parties  use  every  possible  means  to  arrive  at 
a  compatible  understanding  and  solution  to 
a  dispute  or  a  problem  or  a  situation  instead 
of  one  or  the  other  adopting  a  "go  to  hell 
attitude  or  a  standoffish  impasse  attitude. 

4.  Increa.sed  efforts  to  provide  safe  and  eco- 
nomic nuclear  power  and  encourage  industry 
to  build  100  new  standard-design  plants. 

5.  Development  of  clean  coal  technology, 
greater  utilization  of  our  coal  resources,  and 
promotion  of  U.S.  coal  exports. 

6.  More  research  and  development  pro- 
grams to  fully  exploit  our  energy  alter 
natives,  energy  conservation,  and  enhanced 
oil  recovery  technology. 

7.  And.  most  importantly,  reasonable  tax 
measures  such  as: 

(a)  Removing  oil  and  gas  preference  items 
from  Alternative  Minimum  Tax  computa- 
tions. 


ibi  Providing  investment  tax  credits  for  re- 
search and  development  activity,  especially 
in  the  area  of  enhanced  oil  recovery. 

ic)  Allowing  immediate  expensing  of  100*/« 
of  Intangible  Drilling  Costs  in  tax  calcula- 
tions, and  expanding  the  definition  to  in- 
clude geological  and  geophysical  cost,s  and 
unrecovered  surface  casing. 

id)  For  increasing  the  depletion  percentage 
for  oil  and  gas  to  22'';;%. 

le)  Returning  temporarily  abandoned  strip- 
per wells  to  production  under  a  22'/2%  pref- 
erential lax  credit  on  all  production  and 
equipment  costs. 

(f)  Providing  a  20%  exploration  incentive 
credit  on  all  drilling  and  equipment  costs  ex- 
pended for  a  discovery  well  and  for  subse- 
quent development  of  the  new  field. 

If  the  above  mentioned  tax  incentives  are 
granted,  it  is  my  opinion  that  within  18 
months  of  enactment  there  will  be  2.500  rigs 
operating  in  this  country,  searching  for,  dis- 
covering and  producing  oil  and  gas  from  new 
fields  and.  thereby,  reducing  our  import  lev- 
els and  our  foreign  deficit  with  each  new  dis- 
covery. 

Furthermore,  if  all  of  the  above  mentioned 
recommendations  are  adopted,  they  will  ma- 
terially restore  and  sustain  the  nation's  en- 
ergy strength  and  security  as  well  as  set  the 
permanent  foundation  for  a  viable,  effective 
national  energy  plan  for  now  and  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

I  appreciate  the  invitation  from  Secretary 
Watkins  to  participate  in  this  hearing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIHM.AN  The  t?entleman 
from  Indiana  I.Mr.  .Shahp]  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

.Mr  SH.AHi'  Mr.  Chairn^an.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I.  too. 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SH.ARP  M;  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Conimi!!c-i   lio  now  rise. 

The  motion  'vv.i^-  .tL'reed  to. 

Accordintrly  the  Cornmittee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pi'o  tempore  (Mr.  Murthai 
havint,'  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Skaggs, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
leported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
776)  to  piovide  for  improved  energy  ef- 
ficiency had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


ITiOPOSKl)  CONS'l'ITl'TIONAL 

.\.\1KNDMKNT  Hl-:i,ATlNG  TO 

MKMl^KHS    CtJ.Ml^ENSATlON 

The  SPKAKHR  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pendint,'  the  rules  and  agreeinK'  to  the 
concurrent  resolution.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  320. 

The  clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bkooks]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  a^^ree  to  the  concuirent  reso- 
lution iH.  Con.  Res.  320),  on  which  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  414.  nays  3. 
not  voting?  17.  as  follows: 
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Abt'rcTomhIe 

AckorrtHn 

Alexiiniler 

A  Haul 

Allen 

An<1«>i-son 

Andn-ws  iMKi 

Aniiri'wa  (N.li 

Andrews  (TXl 

Anniinzio 

Appligate 

An  hiT 

Amit-y 

A  spin 

Alklna 

liA(x;hUH 

liaker 

Hallnnger 

ItArnard 

rurri'lt 

lUnon 

ItatcmAn 

B«llention 

Bflnnetl 

Benlley 

Bereulcr 

Berman 

Bavin 

Bllbiuy 

UlllrnkiA 

Bla>:kwcll 

Ulllcy 

Hoehlert 

Bo«hnvr 

Bonlor 

BorskI 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Br(X)nifli'lrt 

Browrter 

Brown 

Brue« 

Bryant 

BijnntnK 

Hun<jn 

Bustamantp 

Byron 

Ckllftluui 

Camp 

Campbell  (CAi 

Campbell  (COi 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clay 

Clement 

Clinker 

Coble 

Coleman  (TX  i 

Collins  III. I 

Collins  (Mil 

Combest 

Condll 

Conyors 

Cooper 

Cost«llo 

Coucrhlln 

Cox (CA» 

Cox  (ID 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Crane 

Cunningham 

DannemeyiT 

Harden 

DaviN 

de  la  Gar^a 

0eF«2lii 

Del.auru 

Del  .ay 

Oullums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dkk.s 

Dlnicell 

DIxnn 

Donnelly 

Dooley 

DoolUlle 

Doncnn  iNDi 


(  ().\(,K!  N.MON  Al     R1(()KI)      HOlsH 
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Mav  20.  1992 
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[Roll  No.  131] 

Oonian  (CAi 

Downey 

Dieier 

I)un<-Hn 

Durhln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Karly 

Ri.'kart 

Kdwarda  iCAi 

Edwards  I  TX  I 

Kniemon 

KnKllsh 

ErdreWh 

Kapy 

Kvans 

F.wInK 

Krtacell 

Kawell 

PtUllO 

Kelifhan 

Klelds 

KIsh 

Klake 

KoglletU 

Kc)rd(Mll 

Ford  (TNI 

Frank  (MAi 

Franks  iCTi 

Frost 

Grtlleifly 

GaIUi 

GayduB 

Uejdenson 
Oekas 
Gephardt 
Geren 
Gibbons 
Glli'hrest 
Glllmor 
Gllman 
GInKrIch 
Ollnkm;tn 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllntc 
Gordon 
Gosia 
Gra^llson 
Green 
Guarlnl 
Gunilerson 
Hall  I  OH  I 
Hall  I'l-X) 
Hamilton 
Hammersthmldl 
HanciK-k 
Hansen 
Harris 
Hastrrt 
Hatcher 
Hayes  (II,) 
Hayes  (L.A) 
HeHey 
Hefner 
Henry 
Hcrger 
Hertel 
Huajftanil 
Hobson 

Hoc.hhrueekner 
Hollowiiy 
Hopkins 
Horn 
Horton 
Houghton 
Hoyrr 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Huithes 
Hunter 
Hullo 
Hyde 
Inhofe 
Ireland 
.la<'Ohs 
lames 
Jefferson 
Jenkins 
Johnson  (CTi 
Johnson  iSI» 
Johnson  (TX) 
Johnston 
Jones  (NCl 


JoMt/ 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kaalrh 

Kenneily 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kli-i-xka 

Klux 

Kolbr 

KopetskI 

Ktwtmavei 

Kyi 

l^aFalre 

Ijucomarslno 

liAncAslel 

Ijuitos 

lAlUueo 

l.auirhlln 

I.«*aeh 

l.ehman  iCAi 

U-hman  (Fl.i 

Lent 

l*vln  iMIi 

U-wls  (CAi 

Lewis  (Fl. I 

Lewis  (GAl 

LlKhlfoot 

LIplnskI 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

I  .on* 

Lowery  (CAI 

Ijjwey  (NY) 

l.uken 

Maehtley 

Manton 

Mar  key 

Mar  If  nee 

Martin 

Martinet 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Maxzoll 

McCandlesa 

McCloskey 

McColluiii 

Mi.-Crery 

M(K.'urdy 

MeDaile 

McDermotl 

McKwen 

MiGrath 

Mi'HiiKh 

McMillan  I  NCl 

McMlllen  (Mill 

MiNulty 

Meyer* 

Mfume 

MIehel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH I 

Miller  (WA I 

MlneU 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollnarl 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

M()(jrhead 

Moran 

Morel  la 

Morrison 

Mnusek 

Murphy 

Murlha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NC) 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Nussle 

l)ber»tflr 

Obey 

Olln 

( liver 

Orllz 

(Irton 

Owens  iNYi 

Owens  (LIT I 


Oiley 

Packard 

I'allone 

I'aneiu 

I'arkec 

I'astoi 

l'allei>on 

I  "axon 

I'ayne  (NJ) 

I'ayne  ( VA) 

I  Vase 

I'elosI 

I'enny 

I'elerson  (FLi 

I'elei-son  (MNl 

ivirl 

I'lokell 

I'Irkle 

roilei 

Poshaid 

Price 

I'uiTtell 

Kahall 

Ilamstad 

Itangel 

llavenel 

Ray 

Kent 

Keg  u  la 

Khodes 

Ktchardson 

Kldife 

Hllflfa 

Kinaldo 

Killer 

Koberls 

Hoe 

Itoemer 

Kogers 

Kohrabacher 

Kos  l.chtlnen 

Uose 

Kosten  kowsk  I 

Kolh 

Koukema 


IVrfclns 


Anthony 

AuColn 

ftoxer 

Coleman  (MO) 

F/lw«nls(OKl 

Kngel 


Kowland 

RoylMl 

Kusao 

Sabo 

Sanders 

.Sangmeister 

Santorum 

.Snrpallus 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax ion 

H<haefpr 

Scheuer 

Schlff 

Schrowler 

Schuize 

SchumiT 

Scnsenbrenner 

Se(Tano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

SIkorskI 

SIslsky 

Skagr* 

Skeen 

Skelton 

SlalUry 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NJl 

Smith  (OKI 

Smith  (TXl 

Knowe 

Solan 

Solomon 

Spi>nce 

Spratl 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Sluilds 

NAYS    3 

SmIU)  (lA) 

NOT  VOTING 

G  randy 

Jones  lOA) 

Kolter 

LcvlneiCAi 

Oakar 

Quillen 


stump 

Sundqulbl 

Swell 

Swin 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tannei 

Tnu»ln 

Taylor  (MSi 

Taylor  (NCl 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomiw  (OAi 

Thomas  (WY I 

Thornton 

Torres 

Torrlcelll 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Venlo 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovli  h 

Walker 

Walsh 

Wax  man 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wise 

Woir 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zellff 

Zimmer 


Waahlngton 
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Stokes 

Waters 

Whitlen 

Wilson 

Wylle 


D    1730 

Mr  GILLMOR  and  Mi  NAGLE 
changed  their  vote  Ironi  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  (two-thii(ls  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof),  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  ajyreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


l'i;ii.S().N.\l,   i;.\l'l.AN.-\'l'U)N 

Mr.  COLKMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  was  unable  to  make  the  vote 
on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  320. 
loUcall  131.  Obviously  as  a  sponsor  of 
the  Madison  amendment,  I  am  whole- 
heartedly In  support  of  that.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  -.vni;!)  have  voted  aye 


REMOVAL    OF     NAM!'.    <  U'     \IK.\1H(:H 

.■\.^  ro.si'ON.'^ow  di'  fi(U  .si:  .kunt 

Hi-:.S(>I.!  TION    1!.' 

Mr  VOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Ill  uiilor  to  correct  an  error  by  the 
Clerk.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
move the  name  of  my  colleajrue.  thn 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mi 
McMillan]  as  a  cosponsor  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  442. 

The    .s!'i:.\Ki:i<     pro    tempore    (Mr 
MiiKTHA'    1>  !iii!.    MJijpction  to  the  n 
quest  of  the  gent  leman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  object  um. 


PERSONAL  i;\l'i.A.N.\  i  ION 

Mr  STOKES  Mr.  Speaker,  during  rollcali 
vote  No  131  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
320  I  was  unavoidably  detained  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "yes." 


UESIGN..\'ri()N   OK   V'lCi:  CH.AIHM.W 
OK  .lOlN'l'  CHIKl'-.^  o)-   .STAKK 

Mr    A.si'IN    Mi    .^iir.ik.T    I  .i.-^k  iiii.tni 
mous  ("onsent  that  th<>  t'oniniittic  (ji 
Armed  Services  h»?  ilisohargf(i  from  fur 
ther   consideration    of  the   S-n.irr    tiii 
(S.    2569)    to    amend    title    Id.    rmt.-i 
States  Code,   to  make   the   Vice  Chaii 
man    of    the    .Joint    Chiefs    of    ."^taff    .i 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff:  t.i 
provide   joint   duty    credit    for   certain 
.service;   and    to    provide    for    the    ten; 
porary    continuation     of    the    current 
Deputy  National  Security  Adviser  in  .i 
flag  offirer  grade  in  the  Navy,  ainl  .i.'-k 
for  its  immediate  eonsideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senatt 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin? 

n  I7in 

Mr.  DlCKlN.'^oN  .Mi.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  only 
for  the  purpose  of  yielding  to  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman  so  that  he  may 
explain  the  bill. 

Mr  ASPIN  Mr  Sptiaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  S.  2569,  a  bill  u< 
amend  title  10,  United  .States  Code. 
would  make  changes  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  au- 
thorize joint  duty  credit  for  certain 
service;  and  provide  for  the  temporary 
continuation  of  the  current  deputy  na- 
tional security  advisor  in  a  flag  offir(>r 
gr.ade  in  the  Navy. 

1  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  th.ii 
would  strike  the  joint  duty  credit  and 
organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  provisions  of  the  bill-  we  will  be 
addressing  those  issues  as  par?  ut  the 
national  defense  authorization  tjill  toi 
fiscal  year  1993  and  keep  only  the  pro- 
vision dealing  with  the  continuation  of 
the  current  deputy  national  security 
advisor  in  a  flag  officer  grade. 

This  provision  is  necessary  to  allnw 
the  current  Deputy  for  National  Seen 
nty  Affairs,  who  assumed  his  position 
on    December  5.    1991.    to   retire   at   his 
present    grade.    While    the    committee 
does  not  believe  it  desirable  for  the  po- 
sition of  deputy  national  security  advi 
sor  to  be  filled  by  <in  active  duty  offi 
cer.  in  this  case,  delays  associated  with 
extended  hearings  on  the  confirnuti  ion 
of  the  previous  deputy  to  a  position  re- 


lu!!  )iig  Senate  confirmation,  precluded 
an  orderly  pro(  es.';  in  the  relief  of  the 
current  deputy  from  his  previous  ac- 
tive duty  a.ssignniciit  Due  to  press  of 
I  vuTent  job  r(M|iiirenients  ,ind  this  lack 
(i!  ,1  transit  inn.  the  roi7imittee  believes 
the  staiutoiN'  period  111  which  an  officer 
may  hoid  t  tie  L'rade  of  admiral  while 
awaiting  relirement  be  extended  by  3 
n;nnths  to  .June  ■!.  l!*!»2 

Mr  DICKIN.SON  Mr  Speaker,  con- 
iimiiiu;  i'>  re^. ■!%■.■  riiv  riL'ht  to  dl.jec  t.  I 
WMUiii  like  to  say  th.it  1  tertainly  sup- 
port the  recjuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wi.si  onsm  The  cninnii t tee  will  be  ad- 
dressini:  the  two  issues  being  stricken 
rmm  the  bili.  imnt  duty  credit  and  vice 
(  h.uiinan  ot  the  .ICS,  during  the  fiscal 
year  H<!':i  .uif  horizat  ion  process.  Nei- 
ther of  these  two  [iroyisions  is  time-ur- 
^•ent  However,  the  remaining  section 
(it  S  2.%?*  1  1)1)1  erning  the  deputy  na- 
tion.il  seiuriiy  advisor  is  time-urgent. 
and  therefore  justifies  the  chairman's 
un.tnimous  r-onsf^nt  reiiuest.  which  I 
sur)porl 

.Mr  .S))eaker.  I  witlidraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  oh  lec  t  loll 

Mr  SKKI/rON.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
iiiL'  the  right  10  object,  but  I  will  not 
olijeit,  I  might  say  I  am  familiar  with 
the  motion  made  hv  the  chairman  of 
tlie  Committee  on  Armed  Serviics.  I 
I  oni  ur  in  it  whol(>heartedly.  1  minht 
add  th.il  I  h.ive  been  spending  a  great 
.ie.il  of  effort  on  one  Item  that  is  being 
deleted  from  this  de.iling  with  the  Vice 
('h.urnuiii  ot  t  he  .loint  Chiefs  of  .Staff. 

This  (an  lie.  m  my  opinion,  held  m 
till'  oiilin.uA-  coarse  of  affairs  m  the 
[■resent  part  of  the  defense  bill  that  has 
been  reported  out  already  lYom  the 
(ommittfM-  so  I  think  that  it  is  best  to 
h.mdle  M  that  way,  rather  than 
tlirouk'h  ihisspeci.ii  iemshtt  ion 

Mr  S[>eaker.  I  concur  in  this  leijuest. 
.itiii  I  withdr.iw  my  reservatujii  of  ob- 
Jei  t  ion 

The  .SKIOAKKH  pro  temp"if  t-Mi'- 
MrKTH.\  I  Is  there  objection  to  ttie  re- 
nuest  ot  the  t,'ent  leman  from  Wiscon- 
sin'' 

There  was  no  ohiect  ion. 

The  Clerk  read  I  lie  .Sen.ite  bill,  as  fol- 
lows 

S.  2569 

!(•■   :■   •■:  acted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
K.'pi  cM'iit.itives     of     the     tiniteii     .Srates     of 
.■\niei  1'  a  111  ("rai^rcss  assenitihMl 
SFCTION      I      VU  K     CHAlKMA.N     OF     THK     JOINT 
(HIKFSOF  STAFF. 

,li   DKSUJNAIION   AS  A    MKMHLK  01-"  MU.  .JOl.M' 

CHiKFS  OK  Staff.  -Section  151(a)  of  title  10. 
Ciiited  Stjites  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesiMrnatiiiM:  paragraphs  (2)  through 
(5)  as  paragraphs  (3i  thiouRh  (6).  respec- 
tively, and 

i2i  by  inserting'  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowu)),'  new  paragraph  i2) 

■•i2)  The  Vice  Chairman.". 

ilo  CoNFOKMlNC.  AMKNOMKNTS.— (1 1  Section 
154  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (ci.  by  strikinM  out 
"such"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  du- 
ties prescribed  for  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  such  other ': 

(B)  by  StrikinM  out  subsection  (f);  and 


(Ci  by  redesignatinR  subsection  (gi  as  sub- 
section (f). 

(2)  Section  155ia)(li  of  such  title  is  amend- 

e<l  by  strikinir  out  "and  the  Vue  Chairman." 

SK(      2.   JOINT   DITY   CREDIT   FOR   EQt  IVAl.FNT 

DLTY'        IN       OPERATIONS       DESERT 

SHIELD  AND  DESERT  STORM. 

(a)  In  GKNKltAl.,  ']■  'I'l.f  Secretary  ot  De- 
fense, upon  a  ie(  ommendation  made  in  ac- 
coidan(e  with  paranraph  (3i.  shall  ciedit  an 
officer  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who  has  completed  service  described 
in  paragraph  (2)  as  having  completed  a  full 
lour  of  duty  in  a  joint  duly  assi»< anient  for 
the  purposes  of  chapter  :38  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code. 

i2)  Paragraph  (li  applies  to  any  officer 
who.  after  Aus^usl  1.  1990,  and  before  October 
1.  1991,  performed  service  in  an  assignment  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  combat  zone  that- 

(Ai  piovliieci  sitrnificanr  experience  in  joint 
matters:  or 

(B)  involved  tre(]ueiu  piofessional  inter- 
action of  that  officer  with  < ; )  units  and  mem- 
bers of  any  of  the  armed  forces  other  than 
the  officer's  armed  force,  or  (ii)  an  allied 
armed  force, 

(3i  The  Secretary  shall  take  action  under 
parat;raph  di  in  the  case  of  any  officei-  if 
that  action  is  recommended,  with  the  con- 
I  urrence  of  the  Chairman  of  the  .Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 
ifoi  an  officer  in  the  Army),  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  (for  an  officer  in  the  Navy  i. 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  (for  an  of- 
li.er  in  the  Air  Force),  or  the  Commandant 
of  the  iMarine  Corps  (for  an  officer  in  the  Ma 
rine  Coi  ps;. 

.Ill  iNAi'ri.ir.Mdi.rrv  oi'  Ckht.mn  RKroKTiNC, 
AMI  Policy  Rkqlirkmp'nts. --Officers  for 
wliom  joint  duty  credit  has  been  granted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (ai  shall  not  be 
1  ounred  b^r  the  purposes  of  paragraphs  (7), 
■:8i.  i9i.  111  I,  or  (12)  of  section  667  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  and  subsections  ia)i3i 
and  (bi  of  section  662  of  such  title. 

(C)  iNFOH.M.i^-llON  ON   fclXKRCISF  oy  .^cTHORITY 

ro  UK  iNCi.tiDKi)  i.N  Fiscal  Ykak  1993  A.nnual 
HEl'OHT.-The  annual  leport  submitted  to 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  fis- 
cal year  1993  under  section  113(c)  of  title  10. 
United  St.ates  Code,  shall  include  the  follow 
ins;  information 

(1)  The  totiil  number  of  officers  granted 
joint  duty  credit  pursuant  to  subsection  (a;, 

(2)  The  total  number  of  such  officers  for 
each  armed  force. 

(3)  The  total  number  of  officers  in  each 
grade  and  each  occupational  specialty  who 
have  been  granted  joint  duty  credit  puisuant 
to  subsection  (a). 

(4)  For  each  armed  force,  the  total  number 
of  such  officers  in  each  grade  and  each  occu- 
pational specialty  who  have  been  granted 
such  credit. 

(d)  Dkfinitio.nis.  -  In  this  section 

ilj  The  term  "joint  matters"  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  668(a)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  term  "Persian  Gulf  combat  zone 
means  the  area  designated  by  the  President 
as    the    combat   zone    for   Operation    Desert 
Shield.  Operation  Desert  Storm,  and  related 
operations  for  purposes  of  section  112  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  ot  1986 
SEC.   3.   GRADE   OF   THE    f  IRRENT   DEPl  TV    NA 
TIONAl,    SECtRITV    ADVISOR    WHILE 
PENDINf;       RETIRF;MENT       in       THE 
NAVY 

(a)  TKMl'OliAin  CoNTINtATION  IN  GRAnK.— 
Notwithstanding  the  period  of  limitation 
contained  in  section  601(b)(4i  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  the  person  who  began 
service  in  the  position  of  Deputy  Assistant 
to  the  President  and  Deputy  for  National  Se- 


curity Affairs  on  December  5,  1991,  .shall  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  grade  of  admiral  while 
awaiting  retirement  in  the  Navy,  except  that 
such  person  may  not  continue  to  hold  that 
>;iade  under  the  authority  of  this  section 
alter  the  earlier  of— 

(1)  the  date  on  which  he  terminates  service 
in  that  position;  or 

(2)June4.  1992. 

(b)  Effkctivk  Datk.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  as  of  December  5.  1991 

AMKMIMF.NT  OFFKKKP  BY  MR    ASi'lN 

.Mr.  ASPIN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ollcred  by  Mr.  AsPiN  Strike 
out  sections  ;  an^l  2  ipage  2.  line  1.  through 
page  5,  line  8). 

Page  5,  line  9.  strike  cut  "SEC.  3.  and  in- 
.^ert  in  lieu  thereof    SECTION  1.' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
b.v  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

AMKNII.MKNT  TO  THK  TITLE  Ol-FKRKti  H")    MK 
ASPIN 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  title  offered  b.\  M: 
AspiN  Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read  An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  teinporary  continu- 
ation in  office  of  the  current  Deputy  Na- 
tional Security  Advisor  in  a  flag  officer 
gi'ade  in  the  Navv 

The  amendment  to  the  title  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  .ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  m  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  S.  2569.  the  Sen- 
ate bill  just  considered  and  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requesl  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin'^ 

Thei-e  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  KOR  SUBCOM-MITTEE 
ON  CRIME  AND  CRIMINAL  JUS- 
TICE OK  CO.MMITTEE  ON  JUDICI- 
ARY TO  SIT  DURING  .S-MINUTE 
RULE  TO.MORROW 

Mr.  SCHUMER  Mr  .Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thai  the  .Sub- 
committee on  Crime  and  Criminal  Jus- 
tice of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  proceedings 
under  the  5-minute  rule  tomorrow 
Thursday.  May  21,  1992. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  t:o  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York'.' 

There  was  no  objection. 
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I'KHMlSSKiN  'I'd  iiiNsliUlH 

AMKNDMl-'.N'!'  NO  !  AS  MiiDl- 
FIl';ii  AT  ANY  TlNir;  rn|),\N  iHK- 
IN'C,    (■<iNS!l)t:RA'ri()N    (»!•     HK     776, 

C()M1'hkhi;nsivk   national   kn- 

KHC.y   I'OLICN'    ACT 

Ms  SllAKl'  Mi  Spoakor.  I  ask  uiiiin- 
inKJus  rotiHcnt,  that  amendment  No.  1. 
printed  in  House  Report  102  528.  may  be 
offered,  in  a  modified  form,  at  any  time 
today  diirintr  consideration  of  the  bill 
in  the  Comniittee  of  the  Whole  House. 

'I'hi  .siM'.AK  I'.i;  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
otiM'rt  inti  '(>  !  lii  rcquest  of  the  tjen- 
t  i'ln.iii  from  Indiana? 

riici-f  was  no  (>l)ie('tion 


COMPRKHKN.SIV  1.   NATIONAL 
ENKHOV    rol.lCV    ACT 

'l'h>'  .si'i:  \Ki',i;  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant u,  Hnii:-'-  Kisolution  459  and  rule 
XXllI  I  til  Chill  ilfciares  the  House  in 
I  hr  C.irnniitt.ee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
III.'  si,ii.  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  77e. 

D  1744 

IN  THK  roMMITrKK.  OK  THK  WHOI.K  HOIISK 

Ai  Ml  ,|  ;nt,'!v.  the  House  resolved  it- 
self iiiii>  'hi'  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou.si'  (HI  •  (ii  .State  of  the  Union  for  the 
furthfi  ■  oiLsideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
77t)i  •('  pi  )vide  for  improved  ener^ry  ef- 
fi<  itiuy,  with  Mr.  Skacgs  in  the  chair. 

rtir  Clerk  read  t  he  t  itie  of  the  bill. 

Th>'  CHAIICMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee ii!  I  Ii.  Wliiili'  rose  earlier  this  after- 
noun,  all  lime  for  (general  debate  had 
expiii'il 

I'ui'suant  to  the  rule,  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  consistintr 
"t  t  h.  text  of  the  committee  print.  Ma.y 
19.  iM2,  Comprehensive  National  Kn- 
erjf.v  Policy  Act  is  considered  as  an 
ciiiu'iiial  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
mcn!  ,tnd  is  considered  as  read. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  is  as  follows: 
U  R.  776 

Be  It  cnacU'cl  bn  the  Senati'  and  Housi"  o/  lirp- 
resentaltves  oj  the  United  Stateji  ol  Amenta  m 

SKCriON   I.  SIIOKI    IIM  K.   I.VHI  §•    ill-   (  ( ivi  KNTS. 
lai  Shout  'I'rii.i-,     'I'lu^  Ai  i  lu.iv  iif  <  iteil  a.s 
the  "Comprehensive  National  KnerKV  Policy 
Act". 

lb)  TABI.K  or  CONTKNT8.— 
Sec.   1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 

TITLK  I     P;NKRGY  KKKICIKNCY 
Sec.  101.  Findings,  purpose,  and  definition. 

Subtitle  A     BulldinRs 
Sec.  111.  Residential  and  commercial  build- 
ing enertfy  efficiency  codes  and 
standards. 
Sec.  112.  Voluntai-y  home  ener^.v  efficiency 
ratlnffs. 

Subtitle  B— Federal  Agency  Enei-gy 

ManaKement 

Sec.  121    Federal        eneixy         manaKemenl 

amendments. 
Sec.  122.  Intergovernmental  energy  manage- 
ment   planning    and    coordina- 
tion. 
Sec.   123.  Federal     aRrency     eneixy     manage- 
ment tralninfr. 


Sec.   124    Identification    and    attainment    of 
aKency    eneixy    roiluctlon    and 
manaKPment  Koals 
Sec.  125.  Eneixy  audit  teams 
Sec.   126.  Procurement  and   Identification  of 
eneixy  effliient  products. 
Subtitle  C—Klectilclty  and  Utilities 
PART  1-  ELKCTRIC  UTILITIES 
Sec.  131.  EncouraKement  ot   investments   In 
conservation    and    eneixy    effi- 
ciency. 
Sec.  132.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  least- 
cost  planning  proifiam. 
Sec.  133.  Amendment  of  Hoover  Power  Plant 
Act. 
PART  2    C.AS  UTILITIES 
Sec.  141    Encouragement   of   investments   in 
conservation    and    enerBv    effi- 
ciency. 
PARTS-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.   151.  Conservation  ({rants  to  StAte  ibku- 
latory  authorities. 
Subtitle  D  -Requirements  and  Information 

Sec.  161.  Eneixy  efficiency  labeling  for  win- 
dows and  window  systems. 

Sec.  162.  Voluntary  standards  for  Industrial 
Insulation  and  Improvement  of 
industrial  audiUs. 

Sec.  163.  Energy   conservation   requirements 
for  certain  commercial  and  in 
dustrlal  equipment. 

Sec.  164.  Energy  conservation  requirements 
for  certain  lamps  and 
showerheads. 

Sec.  165.  Energy  conservation  requirements 
for  certain  other  equipment  and 
energy  efficiency  labeling  for 
luminaires. 

Sec.  166.  Cooperative  advanced  appliance 
and  equipment  development. 

Sec.  167.  Evaluation  of  utility  earl.v  replace- 
ment programs  for  appliances. 
Subtitle  E  -Miscellaneous 

Sec.  171.  Commercial  application  of  energy 
efficient  lighting  technology. 

Sec.  172.  Energy  efficiency  in  Industrial  fa- 
cilities. 

Sec.  173.  Process-oriented  industrial  energy 
efficiency. 

Sec.   174.  Miscellaneous. 

TITLE  II     NATURAL  (JAS  PIPELINES 

Sec.  201  Fewer  restrictions  on  certain  natu- 
ral gas  Imports. 

See.  202.  Optional  certificates  for  certain 
projects. 

Sec.  203.  Transportation  under  section  311  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978. 

Sec.  204  Rules  in  local  distribution  com- 
pany bypass  cases. 

Sec.  205.  Third  partv  contracting  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  for  Natural  Gas 
Act  facilities. 

Sec.  206.  New  rates  and  joint  through  rates. 

Sec.  207.  Utilization  of  Informal  rulemaking 
procedures. 
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Sec.  209    Streamlined  certificate  procedures. 
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Sec.  211.  Gas  delivery  interconnections  in 
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Sec.  212.  Gas  delivery  interconnections  In 
market  areas  for  local  utilities. 

Sec.  213.  Technical  amendments. 

TITLE  III     ALTERNATIVK  FUELS 
GENERAL 

Sec    301.  Definitions. 

Sec.  302.  Amendments  to  the  Eneixy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act. 


Sec  303.  Assurance  of  acquisition  of  a  vari- 
ety of  fueling  facilities. 

Sec.  304.  Increased  Federal  fleet  require- 
ment. 

Sec.  305.  Use  of  alcohol  enhanced  ga.soline  in 
Federal  motor  vehicles. 

Sec   306.  Disadv;uit;>i,'iM|  I)usine8s  enterprises. 

TITLE  IV  ALTERNATIVK  FUELS  NON 
FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  401  Truck  commercial  application  pro- 
gram. 

Sec.  402.  Conforming  amendments. 

Sec.  403.  Alternative  motor  fuels  amend- 
ments. 

Sec.  404.  Vehicular  natural  gas  juri.sdiction. 

Sec.  405    Public  information  program. 

Sec.  40(5    I>at««linK  requirement.s. 

Sec.  407    .Availability  of  fueling  facilities. 

Sec.  408    Data  acquisition  program. 
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recovery  of  certain  expenses  in 
advance. 

Sec.  410.  State  and  local  incentives  pro- 
grams. 

Sec.  411.  Alternative  fuel  bus  program. 

Sec.  412.  Certification  of  training  programs. 

Sec.  413.  Alternative  fuel  use  in  nonroad  ve- 
hicles and  engines. 
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Sec.  501.  Mil'.',  lor  alternative  fuel  pro- 
viileis. 

Sec.  502.  Replacement  fuel  supply  and  de- 
mand program. 

Sec.  503.  Replacement  fuel  demand  esti- 
mates and  supply  information. 

Sec.  504.  Modification  of  goals:  additional 
rulemaking  authority. 

Sec.  505.  Voluntary  supply  commitments. 
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Sec.  507.  Fleet  requirement  program. 
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Sec.  623.  Solicitation  of  joint  ventures. 
Sec.  624.  Electric        utility        participation 

study. 
Sec.  625.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

TITLE  VII     ELECTRICITY 
Sec.  701.  Findings  and  purposes. 
Subtitle  A^Public  Utility  Holding  Company 

Act  Amendments 
Sec.  711.  Treatment    of    independent    power 
producei's  under  rrilCA 


Sec.  712    I  <wi,.-!  ^'U!        :     iruiepenilent     powei 
piu'lii' iT>  .iiid  ijuaiilyint?  laclli 
ties. 
Set.  713.  Affiliate    iransai  lions;     State    au- 
thorities 
Subtitle  B     Federal  Power  Act.  IiiterstAte 
Commerce  In  Electricity 
Sec.  721.  Interconnection. 
Sec.  722.  Amendments  to  section  211  of  Fed- 
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Sec.  72.3    Transmission  services. 
Sec.  724.  Inloiination  requirements. 
Sec.  725    Sales  by  independent  power  produc- 
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sul,it.itle  C— State  and  Local  Authorities 
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COHIHlHATION 
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pealers, 
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Sec.  2104.  Advanced  building  research,  devel 
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PART  B     ARCTIC  RESEARCH 

Sec.  2471.  Kundlnt?  for  Arctic  research  pro- 
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Subtitle  F  -  Transshipment  of  Plutonium 

Through  United  States  Ports 
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Sec.  2502    Hot  Dry  Rock  Geothermal  Energy 
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Sec.  2606.  Indian  Energy  Royally  Manage- 
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TITLE  XXVll     INSULAR  AREAS  ENERGY 
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Sec.  2701.  Short  title 

Sec.  2702.  The  Insular  Areas  Energy  Secu- 
rity Amendment  of  1992. 

Sec.  2703.  Definition. 

Sec.  2704.  Electricity  requirements  in  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Ls- 
lands. 

Sec    2705    PCBO  cleanup  in  Marshall  Islands 
and  Federated  States  of  Micro- 
nesia. 
TITLE  XXVIII     NUCLEAR  PLANT 
LICENSING 

Subtitle  A— Hearing  and  One-Step  Licensing 

Sec.  2801.  Requirement  of  hearing  on  the 
record;  Judicial  review 

Sec.  2802.  Preoperational  hearing 

Sec.  2803.  Combined     construction     permits 
and  operating  licenses. 
Subtitle  B— License  Renewal 

Sec  2811.  Standards  for  renewal  and  scope  of 
proceedings. 

Sec.  2812.   Least-cost  planning  requirement. 

Subtitle  C    Judicial  Review  of  Enfoicement 
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TITLE  XXIX     RADIATION  PRrri  K(   riuN 
Subtitle  A     Below  Regulatory  Concern 
Sec.  2901.  State  authority  to  regulate  radi- 
ation below  level  of  nrc  regu- 
latory concern. 
Sec    2902.  Revocation   of  related    nrc   policy 
statements. 
Subtitle  B    Standards  for  Cleanup  of 
Contaminated  Sites 
Sec.  2911    Generally  applicable  standards  for 
cleanup  of  radiological ly   con- 
taminated sites. 
Subtitle  C- Disposal  Standards  at  Mill 
Tailings  Sites 

Sec    2921    Disposal  standards  at  mill  tailings 
sites. 
TITLE  XXX     MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  3001.  Poweiplant  and  Industrial  Fuel 
Use  Act  of  1978  repeal. 

Sec.  3002.  Alaska  Natural  (Jas  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1976  repeal 

Sec.  3003.  Geothermal  heat  pumps. 

Sec.  SOO'l  Employee  protection  for  nuclear 
whlstleblowers. 

Sec.  3005.  R»'iiewable  Energy  Park  Dem- 
onstration Program. 

Sec.  3006.  U.se  of  energy  futures  for  fuel  pur- 
chases. 

Sec.  3007.  Energy  sulisldy  study. 

Sec.  3008.  Tar  sands 

Sec  3009  Exemption  of  certain  research  and 
educational  licensees  from  an- 
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Sec.  3010.  Amendments    to    title    11    of    the 

ini.K  I    enei«;y  ekficiency 

SEr.  101.  KI,NI>IN<i.S,  iniRf'OSK.  A.M)  DEFINITION 

tiiJ  FlNlii.scs  The  (.'.)Mnii-.SN  (mils  tliai  Iht' 
more  efficient  use  of  energy  and  the  greater 
use  of  renewable  energy  can  — 

(1)  improve  energy  security  and  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  by  reducing  energy  imjxjrts; 

(2)  improve  air  quality  by  reducing  com- 
bustion of  fossil  fuels: 

(3)  reduce  emissions  of  carboa  dioxide,  a 
major  "greenhouse"  gas: 

(4)  save  consumers  money  through  reduced 
energy  expenditures:  and 

(5)  Improve  the  international  competltlve- 
ne.ss  of  the  United  States  economy. 

(bi  PUKPOSK.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is 
to  encourage  the  more  efficient  use  of  energy 
and  water. 

(c)  Dkkinition. -For  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy 

Submit-  A     lUilldings 

SEC.  Ill  RhSIDKMIAI.  AM)  (  (),MMKK<  l.\l. 
Hril.llINC  K.NKHI.Y  KKKKIKNCY 
(CIIIICS  AND  STANDAKD.S 

ta)  In  Gknkkai..— Title  11  of  the  National 
Energy   Conservation   Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
8211  8235i)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  part 
"PART     6— RESIDENTIAL     AND     CO.MMER 

<  lAl.     iUl|I.DIN(;     KNKR(;Y     KKHCIENC  Y 

(ODES  AND  .STANDARDS 

-SKI.  271.  LI'DATINC  OK  KNKRCV  KKKKIKNfY 
fODKS  A.Ni)  STANDAIUJS 

"(a)  Tkchnua:.  ,-\.->.si.s;  A.\i  l  .li  .Not  later 
than  12  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  program  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance In  the  updating.  Implementing,  and  en- 
forcing the  energy  efficiency  provisions  in 
residential  and  commercial  building  codes. 
In  establishing  and  carrying  out  such  pro- 
gram, the  Secretary  shall  provide  such  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  code  officials, 
building  professionals,  and  building  owners 
and  operators  involved  in  reviewing  and  ana- 


ivziii*.'  i.uii'eiu  model  i  0(tes  and  standards  for 
rcsidtMitlal  and  commercial  building  enert;,v 
ptf;'  iHiicy.  In  designing  appropriate  i  ode 
amenilnients.  in  developing  code  admiiil.^Tia 
tion.  compliant  e.  and  enforcement,  method.'^. 
or  in  Implementing  and  enfoicing  the  codes. 

"(2i  .Such  technical  assist^ance  .shall  In- 
clude direct  analytical  and  training  support 
and  may  include  grant.s  to  StAtes.  local  gov 
ernnients.  and  other  oiganizatlons  from 
funds  Hvallftble  for  sui  h  purpose.  Stales 
which  have  certified  that  they  have  met  the 
reiiulremenl.'*  of  subsections  (b)  and  ici  shall 
be  Miven  a  priority  for  grants  made  to  imple- 
ment and  enforce  energy  efficiency  provi- 
sions of  building  codes. 

•■(3i(Ai  The  Sei  retarv  shall  establish  a 
task  force  lo  advise  in  the  development  of 
the  program  des(;ribed  in  paragraph  il)  and 
Ici  review  the  results  of  such  program. 

■■(Bi  The  l;ask  force  shall  include  represent 
ativps  from  building  scientists,  nonprofit 
groups  coiiterned  with  eneigy  efficiency  in 
buildings,  utilities,  manul'acturers  and  in- 
stallers of  energy  effic'ient  materials  and 
systems,  the  building  construction  industry, 
the  financial  ( ommunity,  code  officials, 
Stat«  governments,  and  commercial  building 
owners,  operators,  anil  managers. 

■'(b)   CKKTIHrATKIN   OK   RKSIDKNTI A!,   Rt'lLU- 

INC,  ENKR(iv  ("iiDK  U I'liATKS. --( I )  Not  later 
than  two  years  alter  the  date  of  the  enac  t- 
iiienl  of  this  part,  each  Stale  shall  ceilifv 
that  il  has  reviewed  and  up<laled  its  residen 
iial  building  code  provisions  affecting  energy 
eifii  lency  This  certification  shall  include  a 
(lemonstration  that  the  Stale's  residential 
building  energy  elfnienc.y  code  provisions 
meet,  or  exc;eed  the  re(iuiremenls  of  the 
Council  of  American  Building  Officials' 
Model  Energy  Coile  of  1<)89, 

•'(2|(Ai  Whenever  the  iikkIi'I  energy  code 
referred  lo  in  paragraph  (li  tor  any  succe.ssor 
of  such  code)  is  revised  in  a  manner  that  the 
Secretary  determines  will  improve  energy  ef- 
ficiency in  residential  dwellings,  the  Sec 
retary  shall  publish  a  notii;e  of  such  deter- 
mination in  the  Federal  Register, 

"(Bi  During  any  year  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1995,  the  Secretary  may.  for  the 
pur[X)se  of  improving  energy  efficiency  iii 
rrsidenria!  buildings,  prescribe  regulations 
containing  energy  etliciency  reriuirenients 
that  exceed  the  re(]uirei"neins  of - 

■•(il  if  no  determination  has  been  made 
under  sutipaiagraph  lAl.  the  model  eneiKV 
code  referred  to  in  [jaiagraph  d);  oi- 

"(li)  if  a  deterininaiion  has  been  made 
under  subparagraph  lAi.  the  most  recent 
code  for  whK:h  such  a  determination  has 
been  made. 

"(C)  Whenever  the  Secretary  makes  a  de- 
termination under  subparagraph  (.A)  or  pre- 
scribes regulations  under  subparagraph  (B). 
each  State  shall,  not  later  than  two  years 
after  the  dale  of  the  publication  of  such  de 
termination  or  regulations,  certify  that  it 
has  reviewed  and  updated  its  residential 
building  code  provisions  affecting  energy  ef- 
ficiency in  accordance  with  the  model  en- 
ergy code  for  which  a  determination  has 
been  made  under  subparagraph  lA)  or  the 
regulations  prescribed  under  subparagraph 
(B).  as  the  case  may  be.  Such  certification 
shall  include  a  demonstration  that  the 
States  building  energy  efficiency  code  provi 
sions  meet  or  exceed  such  code  or  regula- 
tions. 

••(C)   CKRTIFICATION   op  COMMERCIAl,   BUILO- 

ING  Enkrgy  Codk  Upijatks.— (1)  Not  later 
than  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  part,  each  State  shall  certify  to 
the  Secretary  that  It  has  reviewed  and  up- 
dated  its  commercial   building  code   provi- 


sions affeitin^;  enerMV  efficiency.  This  cer- 
lilication  shall  include  a  demonstration  that 
the  State's  code  provisions  meet  oi  exceed 
the  ref^uirements  of  the  American  Society  of 
Heating.  Refrigerating,  and  Air  Condilionin^; 
Engineers  Standatd  90.1  1989. 

■■i2i'Ai  Whenever  the  standard  referred  to 
in  paragraph  ili  lor  any  successoi'  of  such 
s'.andanli  is  revised  in  a  manner  that  the 
Secretary  determines  will  improve  energy  ef- 
tuiency  in  commercial  buildings,  the  Sec- 
letary  shall  publish  a  notice  of  such  deter- 
mination in  the  Federal  Register. 

■iBi  During  any  year  beginning  alter  De 
cember  31,  1993,  the  Secretary  may.  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  energy  efficiency  in 
commercial  buildings,  prescribe  regulation.'^ 
containing  energy  efficiency  requirements 
that  exceed  the  requirements  of - 

■•(i)  if  no  determination  has  been  made 
under  subparagraph  (Ai.  the  standard  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  d);  or 

"(li)  if  a  determination  has  been  made 
under  subpaiak'raph  (Ai.  the  most  recent 
standard  foi-  whu  h  such  a  determination  has 
been  made. 

'■(C)  Whenever  the  Secretaiy  makes  a  de- 
termination under  subp;iragraph  lAi  or  pre- 
scribes I  emulations  under  subparagraph  iB). 
each  St.ale  shall,  not  later  than  two  years 
after  the  date  of  the  publication  of  such  de 
termination  or  regulations,  certify  that  it 
has  reviewed  and  updated  its  commercial 
building  code  provisions  affecting  energy  ef- 
ficiency in  accordance  with  the  standard  for 
which  a  determination  has  Ijeen  made  under 
subparagraph  (Ai  or  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  subparagraph  iBi.  as  the  case 
may  be.  Such  certification  shall  include  a 
demonstration  that  the  State's  building  en- 
ergy efficiency  code  provisions  meet  or  ex- 
ceed such  standard  or  legulations. 

"(di  Extknsion.s,  The  .Secretary  shall  pei 
mil  extensions  of  the  deadlines  for  the  cer- 
tification reQuirenient.s  of  subsections  (bi 
and  (ci  If  a  State  can  demonstrate  that  it  has 
made  a  wood  faith  effort  lo  comply  with  such 
re(iuiremenls  and  that  it  has  made  signifi- 
cant progress  in  doing  so. 

"lei  Pkriodic  Rkvikw.— The  .Secretary 
shall.  Ill  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
Federal  agencies,  periodically  review  the 
technical  and  economic  l)asis  of  the  provi- 
sions in  widely  use<l  building  energy  stand- 
ards and  model  energy  codes  developed 
through  con.sensus  processes  with  broad  in- 
dustry and  public  participation,  such  as 
those  developed  by  the  American  Society  of 
Heating,  Refrigerating,  and  Air-conditioning 
Engineers  and  the  Council  of  American 
Building  Officials.  Based  upon  the  Sec- 
retary's review  of  these  codes  and  standards 
and  upon  ongoing  research  on  the  energy  ef- 
ficiency of  buildings  and  their  components, 
the  Secretary  shall 

"(1)  participate  in  any  industry  process 
carried  out  to  review  and  modify  enei'gy  pro- 
visions in  building  standards  or  codes: 

"(2)  recommend  amendments  to  sui  h  en- 
ergy provisions:  and 

••(3)  seek  adoption  ul  ail  energy  efficiency 
measures  that  are  technuaily  feasible  and 
economically  justified  on  a  life-cycle  cost 
basis.". 

lb)    Cl,KHlCAl.    Amhniimk.nt.s.— (1)    The    Na- 
tional   Energy    Conservation    Policy    Act    is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  table  of 
contents  for  title  11  the  following  items' 
"PART      6- Rl-:S1IIKNT1AI,       AND       CoMMKRCIAl. 

BUlI.niNG     ENKKGV     EKKICIKNCY     CODKS     AND 

Standard.s. 
"Sec.  271.  Updating     of     energy     efficiency 
codes  and  standards.". 

(2)  The  title  for  title  II  of  such  Act.  and  the 
heading  for  such  title  in   the  table  of  con- 


tents of  such  Act.  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows 

-TITLE  II— ENERGY  CONSERVATION  IN 
GENERAL". 

SEC      112      VOI.L'NTARV     HOME     ENTRGY     EFFl 
CIENCY  RATINGS. 

(a I  In  Gknh<ai,,  Title  11  of  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C 
8211—82351)  IS  amended  liy  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  pail  after  the  part  added 
by  section  111  of  this  Act 

-PART      7— VOLltNTARY      ENERGY      EFFI- 
CIENCY    RATINGS     FOR     RESIDENTIAL 

BUILDINGS 
-SEC.  281    RATINGS 

"(a)  IN  Gknkrai,.-  Not  later  than  18 
months  after  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of 
this  part,  the  Secretary  shall,  by  lule.  pre- 
scribe regulations  containing  procedures 
that  may  be  used  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, utilities,  builders,  and  others  to  as- 
sign energy  efficiency  ratings  to  residential 
buildings. 

•■(bi  Contknts  ok  Rli.k.  The  regulations 
prescribed  under  subsection  (a)  shall  — 

•'(1)  establish  a  uniform  rating  scale 

"(A)  that  measures  the  efficiency  of  energy 
use  in  residential  huildinss  while  taking  inlo 
account  local  differences  in  climate  and  con- 
struction practices:  and 

'•(B)  that  does  not  discriminate  against  dif- 
ferent fuel  types: 

"1 2)  u.sing  the  uniform  rating  scale  estab 
llshed  under  paragraph  !  1  i,  establish  meth- 
ods, including  formal  and  <,ont4>nt,  of  label- 
ing that  indicate  the  estimated  annual  heat- 
ing and  (ooling  cost  of  residential  buildings 
that  would  be  rated  pursuant  to  such  scale; 

"(3)  establish  procedures  (or  implementing 
the  i-ating  .scale  and  labeling  referred  to  in 
parat-'raphs  di  and  (2).  including  methods 
that  take  into  account  variance  in  local 
needs: 

"(4)  establish  requirements  and  procedures 
for  certifying  the  accuracy  of  building  en- 
ergy analysis  lools  used  to  determine  the  en- 
ergy ratings  made  pursuant  to  such  regula- 
tion; 

•■(5)  establish  data  collection  and  reporting 
requirements  for  organizations  operating  en- 
ergy rating  systems  pursuant  to  such  regula- 
tion: and 

"(61  establish  a  Federal  model  home  energy 
rating  system— 

'•(A)  that  shall  not  supersede  any  local  en- 
ergy rating  system  but  shall  be  used  in  tech- 
nical assistance  efforts:  and 

'  (B)  that  shall  be  made  available  for  op- 
tional use.  at  no  charge,  to  Stales,  local  gov- 
ernments, and  other  organizations  seeking 
to  establish  home  energy  ratings  programs. 

"(c)  Si'K.ciAi,.  Rui.K.- In  promulgating  the 
procedures  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  that  the  supply  of  energy  to 
any  residential  building  from  solar  energy 
shall  be  credited  toward  the  energy  effi- 
ciency rating  of  such  building. 

"(di  Utilization.  The  procedures  pre- 
scribed under  this  section  shall  be  designed 
to  facilitate  use  of  the  uniform  rating  scale 
and  the  labeling  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  by  real  estate 
agents,  builders,  lenders,  and  agencies  in  the 
secondary  mortgage  markets. 
-SEC.  282.  TF;CHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

.Not  later  than  18  months  alter  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  part,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  and  begin  cari-ying  cut  a  pro- 
gram, with  funds  available  for  this  purpose, 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  Stale  and 
local  governments,  utilities,  real  estate 
agents,  builders,  lenders,  agencies  in  the  sec- 
ondary mortgage  markets,  and  others  utiliz- 
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InK  enei'Ky  efficiency   ratintf  systems   based 
on   the   procedures  proinulKated   under   this 
part.  Technical  assistance  shall   Include  ill 
rect  assistance  in  the  form  of  analytical  sup- 
port. tralniiiK.  and  educational  mateilals  and 
may  Incluile  grants  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  nonprofit  ortfanlzixtions  to  as 
sist  In  the  development  of  home  eneiKy  rat 
Inxs  sv^tcni:^ 
"SE<'.  283.  R*;W»RT 

"(ai  INTKKIM  Rki'iikt.  Not  latei-  than  24 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  the  Con^'ress  a  report  detail- 
ing— 

"(1)  the  procedures  prescribed  under  sec 
tlon  281: 

"(2)  any  pi'oblems  encountered  In  prescrlb- 
Inif  such  procedures:  and 

"(3)  actions  taken  to  provide  technical  as 
slatance  under  section  282. 

•lb)  Final  Rki-oht  Not  later  than  36 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  the  (;on(fress  a  final  report 
contalninK 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  action  taken  by 
States,  local  Kovernments.  and  other  ortjani- 
zations  to  implement  the  enerKy  efficiency 
ratings  procedures  described  In  section  281 
and  any  problems  encountered  In  linplement- 
InK  such  procedures:  and 

•■(2i  recommendations  on  the  feasibility  of 
reaulrlnK.  as  a  prere<juisite  to  receiving  ted 
erally  assisted  mort«aKea.  the  achievement 
of  a  certain  threshold  ratinK  on  the  uniform 
ratlHKiicale  established  under  section  281  ". 

(b)  Cl.KHICAi.  AMKNUMKNT.  The  National 
Energy  Conservation  I'ollcy  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  table  of  contents* 
for  title  II  the  following  Items  after  the 
Items  addeil  by  section  111(b)  of  this  Act 

••|»AI11'7      VOLUNTAIIV  HOMK  ENKUGY 

Kkkicikncy  ratings 

■Sec    281.  Rixtlngs. 
"Sec.  282.  Technical  as-slstance. 
•Sec    283    Hep<-.rt.". 

SubtItU-  U — Ki'dfntl  Agriu-\   h  iicrgv 
MiinagciiH'iit 

SKC         121         Kt'DKICM        KNKKI,>        >1\N\(.K\1ENT 
•VMKNDMKSTS 

(a)  PUKi'DSK.  -  Section  542  of  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C 
8252)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "'use  of 
energy'  the  following  and  water,  and  the 
use  of  renewable  energy  sources," 

(b)  RKQtUKKMKNTS  FOK  FKI)l;KAi.  AOKN- 
CIES.— Section  543  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
8253(a)i  Is  amended- 

(1)  In  the  section  heailim:  iv  -'riklng 
•GOALS'  and  inserting  •■RKtiUIKEMKNTS   : 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  "Guai." 
and  Inserting  •RKyuiRKMKNT"; 

(3)  In  subsection  (a)(1)  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  the  following-  "and  .so 
that  the  energy  consumption  per  gross 
square  foot  of  its  Federal  buildings  In  use 
during  the  fiscal  year  2000  is  at  least  20  per- 
cent less  than  the  energy  consumption  per 
gross  square  foot  of  It.s  Federal  buildings  in 
use  during  fiscal  year  1985":  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub 
section  (c)  and  inserting  after  subsection  (a) 
the  following: 

"(bi  Enkroy  MANAai-:MKNT  Ri!giMRi-:MKN'r 
FOK  Fkdkrai.  AoKNCiEs.dxA)  Not  later 
than  January  1,  2005.  each  agency  shall,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable.  Install  in 
Federal  buildings  owned  by  the  United 
States  all  energy  and  water  conservation 
measures  with  payback  periods  of  le.ss  than 
10  years,  as  determined  by  using  the  methods 
and  procedures  developeil  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 544. 
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"iB)  By  January  1.  1994.  each  agency  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a  list  of  projects 
meeting  such  lO-year  payback  criterion,  the 
enei-gy  or  water  that  each  project  will  save, 
and  the  total  energy,  water,  and  cost  savings 
Involved 

'(C)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  for  any  agency  for 
such  perioils  as  the  Secretary  may  deteitnlne 
If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  agency  is  tak- 
ing all  practicable  steps  to  meet  the  require- 
ments and  that  the  requirements  of  this  sub 
section  will  pose  an  unacceptable  burden 
upon  the  agency  If  the  Secret^iry  waives  the 
requirements  of  this  sub.section.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  notify  the  Congress  promptly  In 
writing  with  an  explanation  anil  a  Justifica- 
tion of  the  reasons  for  such  waiver. 

"(D)  Any  agency  which  has  Jurisdiction  of 
more  than  300  buildings  and  facilities  may 
determine  Its  list  of  projects  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  10-year  payback  criterion  by 
undertxiking  a  technical  and  economii  as- 
ses.sment  of  a  statistically  valid  random 
sample  of  buildings  and  facilities. 

"(2)(A)  An  agency  may  exclude  from  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  any  Federal 
building  or  collection  of  Federal  buildings, 
and  the  a.ssoclated  energy  consumption  and 
gross  square  footage,  if  the  head  of  such 
agency  finds  that  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1)  would  be  im- 
practical. A  finding  of  impracticability  shall 
be  based  on  the  energy  intensiveness  of  ac- 
tivities carried  out  in  such  Federal  buildings 
or  collection  of  Federal  buildings,  the  type 
and  amount  of  energy  consumed,  the  tech- 
nical feasibility  of  making  the  desired 
changes,  and,  in  the  ca.ses  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense  and  Energy,  the  unique 
character  of  certain  facilities  operated  by 
such  Depiirtments. 

"(B)  Each  agency  shall  Identify  and  list.  In 
each  report  made  under  section  548.  the  Fed- 
eral buildings  designated  by  it  for  such  ex- 
clusion. The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  re- 
view such  findings  for  consistency  with  the 
impracticability  standards  set  forth  in  sub- 
paragraph (A),  and  may  within  90  days  after 
receipt  of  the  findings,  reverse  a  finding  of 
Impracticability.  In  the  case  of  any  such  re- 
versal, the  agency  shall  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1)  for  the  building 
concerned. 

"(3)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  an 
agency's  facilities  that  generate  or  transmit 
electric  energy  or  to  the  uranium  enrich- 
ment facilities  operated  by  the  Department 
of  Energy.' 

(c)  lMi'i,KMKNTATt().M.  Section  543(c)  of 
such  Act  (as  redesignated  by  subsection 
(b)(4)  of  this  section)  is  amended 

(1)  in  the  material  preceding  paragraph  (1). 
by  striking  out  "achieve  the  goal  established 
in  subsection  (a)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "meet  the  requlrement.s  of  this  section"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  of 
Eneigy,  within  nine  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Comprehensive  Na 
tional  Energy  Policy  Act.  a  plan  describing 
how  the  agency  intends  to  meet  such  re- 
quirements, including  how  it  will  - 

"(A)  designate  personnel  primarily  resjion 
sible  for  achieving  such  requirements; 

•■(B»  Identify  high  priority  projects; 
"(C)  take  maximum  advantage  of  con- 
tiucts  authorized  under  title  VIII  of  this  Act, 
of  fiiiiinciai  incentives  and  other  services 
provided  by  utilities  for  efficiency  invest- 
ment, and  of  other  forms  of  financing  to  re- 
duce the  direct  costs  to  the  Government;  and 

"(D)  otherwise  implement  this  part;": 


(3)  by  Inserting  the  following  befoie  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  paragraph  i2i  "and 
upilate  such  surveys  as  needed"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  paragraph  i3i  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following 

"(3)  using  such  surveys,  determine  the  cost 
and  payback  period  of  energy  and  water  con 
servatlon  measures  likely  to  achieve  the  re- 
quirements of  this  set  tion: 

"(4)  install  energy  and  water  conservation 
measures  that  will  attain  the  requirements 
of  this  section  through  the  methods  and  pro- 
cedures established  pursuant  to  section  544 
and":  and 

(5)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4i  as  para- 
graph (5). 

(d)  LiKK  Cyclk  Co.st  Mkthods  a.M)  Prix-k- 
i)URK.s.— Section  544(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
8254(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "National 
Bureau  of  Standards.'  In  the  material  pre- 
ceding paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •'National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology.  ". 

(ei  lOKNTiFiCATioN  (3F  FUNH.s. —Section  545 
of  such  Act  (42  use.  8255)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

"SEC.    MH     Ht  IKiFf    rK>:.\rMK>T    KOH    KNKRIJV 
(  ONSKHVATION  MK/VSl  R>;s. 

"The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Con 
gress.  along  with  each  budget  that  is  submit 
ted  to  the  Congress  under  section  1105  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  a  statement  of 
the  amount  of  appropriations  requested  m 
such  budget.  If  any.  on  an  individual  agency 
basis,  for 

"(1)  electric  and  other  energy  costs  to  be 
incurred  in  operating  and  maintaining  agen- 
cy facilities;  and 

"(2)  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
part,  the  Knerk'v  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  6201  ct  seq.i.  and  all  applicable 
Executive  orders,  including  Executive  Order 
12003  (42  use.  6201  note)  and  Executive 
Order  12759  (56  Fed   Reg.  16257).'  . 

(f)  INCKNTIVK  PROGRAM  —Section  546  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C-  82.56)  is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  "(a)  In  Gknkral.  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  Contracts.— (1 )"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  ib)  as  para- 
graph (2)  and  amending  It  to  read  as  follows 

••(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  12 
months  after  the  i\nu-  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Comprehensive  National  Energy  Policy 
Act  and  after  consultation  with  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
Secretaiy  of  Defense,  and  the  Administrator 
of  General  Sei-vices,  develop  appropriate  pro- 
cedures and  methods  for  use  by  agencies  to — 

•■(A)  select  and  enter  into  contracts  with 
energy  service  contractors  under  title  VIII  of 
this  Act; 

"(B)  Identify,  verify,  and  utilize,  on  a  fiscal 
year  basis,  the  cost  savings  resulting  from 
such  contracts:  and 

"(C)  otherwise  implement  the  incentives 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1).  "; 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c);  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

•'(b)  Fkdkrai.  Enkkgv  Ekficikncv  Fund.- 
(1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  Federal 
Energy  Efficiency  Fund  to  provide  grants  to 
agencies  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  section  543. 

••(2)  Not  later  than  June  30.  1993,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  Issue  guidelines  to  be  followed 
by  agencies  submitting  proposals  for  such 
grants.  All  agencies  shall  be  eligible  to  sub- 
mit proposals  for  grants  under  the  Fund 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  a  quarterly 
basis,  award  grants  from  the  Fund  after  a 
competitive  assessment  of  the  technical  and 
economic  effectiveness  of  each  agency  pro- 
posal. The  Secretary  shall  give  preference  to 


those  proposals  that  leverage  utility  rebates 
or  private  financing,  or  both,  oi'  piovlde  for 
a  direct  commitment  of  agency  funding. 

"(li  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congre.ss,  on  an  annual  basis,  a  iep<jrt  detail 
ing  the  amount  of  funds  awarded  to  each 
agency,  the  energy  and  water-  con.seivatlon 
measures  installed  with  such  funds,  and  the 
projected  energy  and  water  .savings  to  be  re- 
alized from  installed  measures. 

"(5)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  subsection  not  more 
than  $10,000,000  for  fl.scal  year  1993.  $50,000,000 
lor  fiscal  year  1994,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  fiscal  years  thereafter 

••(c)  Utility  inckntivk  pk()gkams.-(1  ) 
Agencies  are  authorized  and  encouraged  to 
participate  in  programs  lor  eneigy  or  water 
conservation  or  the  mansigement  of  elec 
trlcity  demand  conducted  by  gas.  water,  or 
electric  utilities  and  generally  available  to 
customers  of  such  utilities. 

-'(2)  Each  agency  may  accept  any  financial 
incentive,  generally  available  from  any  such 
utility,  til  I  iin.^iTve  energy  or  water  or  man- 
.tt'i-  cifi  I  rii  1!  V  ilcmarid. 

"i3i  E:c  r  M't-ut-y  is  encouraged  to  enter 
into  nPLii' lit ;'  :is  with  electric,  water,  and 
i':i^  iiti.Hic^  til  di'sign  cost-effective  dem.ind 
t!..iM;ir<-M;rii'  .tmi  conservation  incentive  pro- 
ciiiiii--  'I.  .uMic^s  the  unique  needs  of  facili- 
'  n---  vitKi/i'.l  iiv  siich  agency. 

'i4)  A  public  utility  rale  commission  may 
not  prohibit  an  agency  from  participating  in 
a  program  which  offers  financial  incentives 
for  conservation  of  energy  or  water  or  for 
management  of  electricity,  if  participation 
in  the  program  is  generally  perm  it  led  for 
customers  of  the  utility. 

Id)  Financial  Inckntivk  Program  mn  Fa 
CILIIY  Enkrgy  Managf.hs.  (DThe  Secretary 
shall  establish  a  financial  bonus  program  to 
reward,  with  funds  available  for  such  pur- 
pose, outstanding  facility  energy  managers 
in  agencies. 

■•(2)  Not  later  than  June  1.  1993.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  procedures  for  the  bonus 
program,  including  the  criteria  to  be  used  in 
selecting  outstanding  energy  managers. 
Such  criteria  shall  include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  evident  success  in  generating  utility 
Incentives  and  shared  energy  saving  con- 
tracts and  in  the  amount  of  energy  saved  by 
conservation  projects. 

"i3i  Each  year  the  Secretary  shall  publish 
and  disseminate  to  agencies  a  i-eport  high- 
lighting the  achievements  of  bonus  award 
winners. 

"(4i  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
fci  cairv  out  this  subsection  not  more  than 
$26(J.(X)0  lor  each  of  the  fiscal  years  199:J.  1994. 
.mil  1*»;). 

■ici  U.SK  of  Savings.— The  head  ot  each 
agency  (other  than  the  Department  of  De- 
fense) shall  provide  that  an  amount  equal  to 
the  energy  and  water  cost  savings  lealizei! 
by  such  agency  with  respect  to  funds  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
fiscal  year-  1992  (including  financial  benefits 
resulting  from  shared  energy  savings  con- 
traltos under  title  VIII  and  financial  incen- 
tives described  in  subsection  (c)(2))  shall  be 
available  as  follows: 

"(1)  ','i  of  such  amount  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  through  the  end  of  the  fis- 
cal year  following  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  funds  were  appropriated.  Such  funds 
shall  be  available,  without  additional  au- 
thorization or  approjn  iation.  for-  the  imple- 
mentation of  additional  energy  and  water 
conseivation  measures  by  the  agency,  as  de- 
ter"mined  by  the  head  of  such  agency  in 
agreement  with  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
oral  Services. 


■■(2)  '/i  of  such  amount  shall  remain  avail- 
able for-  obligation  through  the  last  day  o( 
the  fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  funds  wci'e  appropriated,  without 
additional  authorization  or  appropriation, 
for  use  by  the  agency  In  the  buildings  or  fa- 
cilities at  which  the  .savings  wei-e  i-ealized. 
consistent  with  applicable  law  and  regula- 
tions. 

•'(3)  '/i  of  such  amount  shall  be  deposited 
into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
purposes  of  deficit  reduction.". 

(g)  RHl'oirrs.  Section  .548  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  82.58)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

••(c)  Othkk  Rki'orts.  -ilHA)  The  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  shall  conduct  a  study  on  the  mone- 
tary value  of  the  envirnnmental  benefits  re- 
sulting from  energy  and  water  efficiency  im- 
provements in  Federal  buildings.  In  conduct- 
ing this  study,  the  Secr-etai-y  shall  review— 

"(i)  other  studies  that  attempt  to  assign 
monetary  values  to  environineiital  benefits 
or-  damages:  ami 

"(ii)  methods  used  by  .State  regulatory  au 
thorities  to  incorporate  envii'onmental  bene- 
fits into  their  State's  regulation  of  utility 
activities. 

"(Bi  The  Secretary,  not  later  than  24 
months  after-  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  of  the  findings  and  conclusions 
of  such  study,  including  a  recommendation 
as  to  whether  the  monetary  values  shouiil  be 
included  in  the  met  hods  and  procedures  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  544  and  used  to 
calculate  the  10-ye.ar  payback  required  by 
section  543. 

(2)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  and 
the  A(iminisirator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  shall  conduct  a  study 
of— 

••(A)  the  life  cycle  c-osts  and  benefits  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  replacing  all  existing 
toilets,  uiinals.  shower  heads,  and  faucetn  in 
buildings  owned  by  the  Federal  Government 
with  models  that  have  lower  flow  rates  and 
are  commercially  available; 

--(Bl  the  environniental  benefits  of  replac- 
ing the  plumbing  items  referred  to  in  sub- 
par-agraph  (Ai.  taking  into  consideration  the 
leduced  energy  and  water  use  and  sewage 
flow  resulting  from  such  replaceinent;  and 

"(C)  the  impact  on  the  plumbing  industry 
and  such  industry's  low-flow  products  of  a 
large-scale  Federal  purchase  of  the  plumbing 
Items  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A). 

--(;?)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Adi-ninistrator  of  General  Services,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  the  International  District  Heating 
and  Cooling  Association,  shall  conduct  a 
study  and  evaluate  legal,  institutional,  and 
other  constraints  to  connecting  buildings 
owned  or-  leased  by  the  Federal  Govei-nment 
to  district  heating  and  district  cooling  sys- 
tems. 

•-(4)  The  Secretary,  not  later  than  18 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
i-'ress  a  r-eport  containing  the  findings  and 
conclusions  of  the  studies  carried  out  under 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3i,  including- - 

-|A)  recommendations  about  what  actions 
the  Fedei'al  Guvernnieiit  should  take  to  con- 
serve water  m  buildirms  and  facilities  which 
it  owns  or  leases:  and 

"(B)  recommendations  for  the  development 
of  streamlined  processes  for  the  consider- 
ation   of    connecting    buildings    owned    or 


leased  by  the  Federal  Government  to  district 
heating  and  cooling  systems .". 

(hi  FKDERAL  Programs.— Such  Act  is 
amended 

(li  by  redesignating  section  549  as  section 
551:  and 

i2i  by  inserting  the  following  new  section 
after  section  .548 

•^EC.    549.    innovative:    ENERGY    Ti:c"HNOIXXiY 
PROGRAM. 

"(ai  EsTABl.I.SHMF.NT.-The  Secretary,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Adi-i-iinistrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  shall  establish  a  program  to 
promote  the  use  of  advanced  commercially 
available  energy  etliciency  technologies  anti 
renewable  enei-gy  technologies  that  have  not 
been  generally  used  in  federally  owned  build- 
ings and  facilities 

■-(bl  SKLF.CTioN  Criteria  -The  Secretary 
shall  select  proposals  to  be  funded  under  this 
section  on  the  basis  of— 

••(I)  cost-effectiveness; 

•'(2)  system  leliability  in  a  working  envi- 
ronment. 

"(3i  lack  of  market  penetration  in  the  Fed- 
eral sector: 

-(4!  the  potential  needs  of  the  proposing 
Federal  agency  for  the  technology.  project.ed 
over  5  to  10  years: 

••(5)  the  potential  Federal  sector  market, 
projected  over  5  to  10  years; 

"i6i  energy  consei'vation;  and 

"i7i  other  envir-onmental  benefits,  includ- 
ing the  projected  reduction  of  greenhouse 
ga.--^  emissions  and  indoor  air  pollution 

•ici  Pitoi'OSALs- -Federal  agencies  may 
submit  10  the  Secretary  for  each  fiscal  year 
propo.sals  for  projects  to  be  funded  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  Each  such  pro- 
posal shall  include- 

"ill  a  description  of  the  proposed  project 
emphasizing  the  innovative  use  of  t*i  h- 
nolog.v  in  the  Federal  sector; 

■•(2)  a  description  of  the  technical  reliabil- 
ity and  cost-effectiveness  data  expected  to 
be  acquired: 

••(3i  an  identification  ot  the  potential  needs 
of  the  F"ederal  agency  for  the  technology: 

■-i4i  a  commitment  to  adopt  the  tech- 
nology, if  the  project  establishes  its  tech- 
nical reliability  and  life  cycle  cost-effective- 
ness, to  supply  at  least  10  pen  ent  of  the  Fed- 
eral agency's  potential  needs  identified 
under  paragraph  i3i; 

-■i5)  schedules  and  milestones  for  installing 
additional  units:  and 

"i6i  a  technology  transfer  plan  to  publicize 
the  results  of  the  project. 

"(di  Participation  m  GSA.— The  Sec- 
retary may  only  select  a  project  for  funding 
under  this  section  which  is  proposed  to  be 
carried  out  in  a  building  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  General  Services  Administration 
if  the  project  will  \)e  carried  out  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services.  If  such 
project  involves  a  total  expenditure  in  excess 
of  $1,600,000.  no  appropriation  shall  be  made 
for  such  project  unless  such  project  has  been 
approved  by  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(e)    AlTHORIZATIDN    OF    API'iiOl'RIATIONS.- 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  for  carrying  out  this  section 
$5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993. 
1994.  and  1995.  ". 

(1)  Technical  a.mendments.— (D  Section 
548(au2)  of  such  Act  is  arnended— 

lAi  by  striking  "546(b)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "546ia)(2i":  and 

(B)  by  striking  •■546(ci"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "546(ei'  . 

i2i  The  table  of  contents  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  str-iking  the  item  for-  section  549 
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anil   insertlnR   In   lieu  thereof  the  following 

new  Items; 

"Sec.  549.  Innovative  enerKV  technolotjy  pro- 

Kram. 
"Sec.  550.  InterKovernmenta.1    enerKV    man- 

aKement   plannInK   and   coordi 

nation. 

"Sec.    551      r>-Ii[;iM')i:^  ■ 

SEC",  laa.  ini>:k(;<)vkh.nivikm  M    kn>k<.>   mvn 
\<;kmkvi   i'i  .-xsnim.  a.ni»  («mjhjji 

N  Alios 

The  Naliuiini  Kii>'i>!v  i :,,n.-^ei  vation  Policy 
Act  (42  U  S.C  fi201  8287c)  is  amendeil  by  In 
sertlnK  after  section  549  the  toUowInK  nt"w 
section 

"SEr  MO  INTKWX»VKRNMKNTAI.  ENKR«;Y  MAN 
A(iKMKVI  l'l./V,NNIN(;  ,\M)  (  (M>HI)l 
.NATION 
■(ai  CONKEKKNCK  WORKSHOPS.  The  Hec- 
retary.  In  consulliitlon  with  the  General 
Services  Administration  and  the  Task  Korce 
established  under  section  547,  shall  hold  ren- 
ular.  biennial  conference  workshops  In  each 
of  the  10  stjindard  Federal  rcKlons  on  energy 
management,  conservation,  efficiency,  and 
plannInK  strateRy  in  the  case  of  Federal 
buildlnKs.  The  Secretary  shall  work  and  con- 
sult with  other  Federal  agencies  to  plan  for 
particular  reKional  conferences  The  Sec- 
retary shall  Invite  Stiite  and  local  public  of 
ficlals.  as  appropriate,  who  have  responslbll 
Itles  for  ener«y  management  of  State  and 
local  facilities  and  shall  seek  the  Input  of, 
and  be  resp<insive  to.  the  views  of  such  State 
and  local  officials  In  the  planning  and  oiva- 
luzation  of  such  workshops. 

"ibi  Focus  OK  WoRKSHOl'S.  -  Such  work 
shops  and  conferences  shall  focus  on  the  fol- 
lowing (but  may  include  other  topics  relat- 
ing to  strategy ): 

"(1)  Developing  strategies  among  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  to  coordinate 
energy  management  policies  and  to  maxi- 
mize available  intergovernmental  energy 
management  resources  within  the  region  re- 
garding the  use  of  governmental  facilities 
and  buildings. 

"(2)  The  design,  construction,  mainte- 
nance, and  retrofitting  of  Federal  facilities 
to  Incorporate  energy  efficient  techniques 

'(3)   Procurement  and  use  of  energy  effi 
dent  products. 

"(4)  Dissemination  of  energy  information 
on  Innovative  programs,  technologies,  and 
methods  which  have  proven  successful  in 
government. 

■(5)  Technical  assistance  to  design  and  In 
corporate     effective     energy      management 
strategies. 

■•(C)  ESTAHI.ISHMKNT  OK  WoRKSHOf  TiMK 
TAHI.K.  In  the  annual  report  required  under 
section  548(b),  the  Secretary  shall  .set  forth 
the  schedule  for  the  regional  energy  manage 
ment  workshops  for  that  year  Not  less  than 
5  workshops  shall  be  held  not  later  than  1 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  at  least  1  such  workshop  shall  be 
held  in  each  of  the  10  Federal  regions  every 
2  years  heginniiik'  after  Si-ptember  30,  ITO'.f  " 

SKC      12;l      KKDKK^VI      \I;KN(Y    (■NUtO     MASM.K 
MKNI   lU^VININf. 

(a)      KNKKGY      MANAaKMKNT     TKAININO.  -  ( 1  ) 

Each  executive  department  described  under 
section  101  of  title  5.  United  States  t^ode.  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  Na 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, the  General  Services  Administration, 
and  the  United  States  Postal  Service  shall 
establish  and  maintain  a  program  to  ensure 
that  facility  energy  managers  are  trained  en- 
ergy managers  as  defined  under  subsection 
(e)(2)   Such  programs  shall  be  managed 

(A)  by  the  department  or  agency  represfsnt- 
atlve  on  the  Task  Force;  or 


(ONCRFSSION.AI.   RICORD      HOISI 

(B)  If  a  department  or  agency  Is  not  rep- 
resented on  the  Task  Force,  by  the  designee 
of  the  head  of  such  department  oi-  agency. 

(2)  Departments  and  agencies  described  in 
paragraph  il)  shall  encourage  appropriate 
employees  to  participate  in  eneigy  manager 
training  courses  Employees  may  enroll  in 
courses  of  study  in  the  areas  described  in 
subsection  (e)(2i  Including,  but  not  limited 
to.  courses  offered  by 

(A)  private  or  public  educational  Institu- 
tions; 

(B)  Federal  agencies;  or 

(Ci  professional  associations. 

lb)  Rki'oki'  id  Ta.sk  Fok(.'K  (I)  Each  de- 
partment and  agency  described  in  subsection 
lai(l)  shall,  not  later  than  60  days  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  report 
to  the  Task  Force  the  following  Information: 

(A)  Those  individuals  employed  by  such  de- 
partment or  agency  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  who  qualify  as  trained  en 
ergy  managers  as  defined  In  subsection  (eH2). 

(B)  The  General  Schedule  iGS)  or  grade 
level  at  which  each  of  the  individuals  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  Is  employed. 

(C)  The  facility  or  facilities  for  which  such 
individuals  are  responsible  or  otherwise  sta- 
tioned. 

(2)  The  Task  Force  shall  provide  a  sum- 
mary of  the  reports  described  In  paragraph 
( 1 )  to  the  Congress. 

(C)  Rl-Xll'lKK.MENTS  AT  FKDKKAL  FACII.I 
TlE.s.--(l)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  de 
partments  and  agencies  described  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)  shall  upgrade  their  energy 
management  capabilities  by 

(A)  designating  facility  energy  supeivlsors 
as  defined  in  subsection  (e)(1); 

(B)  encouraging  facility  energy  supervisors 
to  become  trained  energy  managers,  as  do 
fined  in  subsection  (e)(2);  and 

(C)  Increasing  the  overall  number  of 
trained  energy  managers  within  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  to  a  sufficient  level  to  en- 
sure effective  Implementation  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Department's  and  agencies  described  in 
subsection  (a)(1)  may  hire  trained  energy 
managers  to  be  facility  energy  supervisors. 
Trained  energy  managers,  including  those 
who  are  facility  supervisors  as  well  as  other 
trained  personnel,  shall  focus  their  efforts  on 
improving  energy  efficiency  In  the  following 
facilities 

(A)  department  or  agency  facilities  Identi- 
fied as  most  costly  to  operate  or  most  energy 
Inefficient;  or 

(B)  other  facilities  Identified  by  the  de- 
partment or  agency  head  as  having  signifi- 
cant energy  savings  potential. 

(d)  Annual  RKroK'r  to  SKCKhrrAitv  anu 
CONortK.ss.  Each  department  and  agency 
listed  in  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  report  to  the 
Secretary  on  the  status  and  Implementation 
of  the  requirements*  of  this  section.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  include  a  summary  of  each  such 
report  in  the  annual  report  to  Congress  as 
required  under  section  548(bi  of  the  National 
Knergy  Conservation   Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C. 

(6)  DBKiNiTtONS.  — For  the  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  the  term  ■facility  energy  supervisor" 
means  the  employee  with  responsibility  for 
the  daily  operations  of  a  Federal  facility,  in 
eluding  the  management,  installation,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  energy  systeins  In 
Federal  facilities  which  may  Include  more 
than  one  building; 

(2)  the  term  "trained  energy  manager" 
means  a  person  who  has  demonstrated  pro- 
ficiency, or  who  has  completed  a  course  of 
study  in  the  areas  of  fundamentals  of  bulld- 
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Ing  energy  systems;   building  energy  codes 
and    applicable    professional    standards;    en 
ergy  accounting  and  analysis;  life-cycle  cost 
methodology;  fuel  supply  and  pricing;  and  In 
strumentation  for  energy  surve.vs  and  audits: 
and 

(3)  the  term  Task  Force"  means  the 
Interagency  Energy  Management  Task  Force 
established  under  section  547  of  the  National 
Energy   f'ori.sHrvat  Inn    Pnlii  v    Ad    i42   II. SC 

aibi ) 

SEC.  124    IDKNIIKK  AflON  AND    xrPAINMKNT  OK 
A<;KN(  Y    KNtHCiY    KK;I)1<TI0N    A.NI) 
MANA(iKMl-  N  r  (iO,\l„S 
Section  3  of  the  Fedeial   Knergy   Manai;e 

ment  Improvement  Ai  t  of  1988  (42  U.S.C.  8253 

note)  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  sub.sectlon  (a>— 

(A)  b.y  striking  out  ■'using  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section,"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ■'In  consultation  with 
the  Interagency  Energy  Management  Ta.sk 
Force  established  under  .section  547  of  the 
National  Energy  Con.servatlon  Policy  Act.": 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  'and" 
after  the  semicolon; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  sulking  out  the  pe- 
riod and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ■;  and'; 
and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow 
Ing  new  paragraph 

■'(3i  determining  barriers  which  may  pre- 
vent an  agency's  ability  to  comply  with  sec 
tion  543  of  the  National  Energy  Conservation 
Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8253)  and  other  energy 
management  goals. '; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(1).  by  striking  out 
"Congress,  within  180  days  after  the  date  on 
which  funds  are  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  section,"  and   inserting  in   lieu   thereof 

"the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  of  the  House  of  Representa 
tives,  within  180  ilays  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Comprehensive  National 
Energy  Policy  Act,";  and 

(3)  In  subsection  (d) 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Congress"  and  insert 
ing  in   lieu  thereof  '■Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  the  Committee  on  Publl<: 
Works  and  Transportation  ot   the  House  of 
Representatives.";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  "The  re 
port  shall  Include  an  analysis  of  the  prob 
ability  of  each  agency  achieving  the  20  per 
cent  reduction  goal  by  January  1.  2000,  estab 
llshed  under  Executive  Order  No.  12759". 
SEC.  125.  KNER(;Y  AL'OIT  i>:ams. 

(a)  Esr.Mfi.i.suMKN  1'  The  Secretary  shall 
assemble  from  existing  personnel  with  ap- 
propriate expertise,  and  with  particular  uti- 
lization of  the  national  laboratories,  and 
make  available  to  all  Federal  agencies,  one 
or  more  energy  audit  teams  which  shall  be 
equipped  with  instrument,s  and  other  ad- 
vanced equipment  needed  to  perform  energy 
audits  of  Federal  facilities. 

(b)  MONiTtmiNC.  PHOGKAMS.— The  Secretary 
shall  also  assist  in  establishing,  at  each  site 
that  has  utilized  an  energy  audit  team,  a 
program  for  monitoring  the  implementation 
of  energy  efficiency  improvements  based 
upon  energy  audit  team  recommendations, 
and  for  recording  the  npcrating  history  of 
such  improvciiicnts 
SEC.  126.  pro('1)r*:mknt  and  idkntification 

OK  ENKRtiY  KKKK  IKN  r  I'ROUICTS. 

(ai  PUOCUKKMK.N  1.  Ttif  .'X.lii.ini^Ualur  of 
General  Services,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency,  each  shall  undertake  a  program  to 
include  energy  efficient  products  in  carrying 
out  their  procurement  and  supply  functions. 

(b)  luKNTiKiCATioN  Pkdokam  -The  Admin 
istrator  of  General  Services,  the  Secretary  of 
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Defen.se.  and  the  Director  of  the  Defense  Lo- 
gistics Agency,  In  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  each  shall  implement,  in 
conjunction  with  carrying  out  their  procure 
ment  and  supply  functions,  a  program  to 
Identify  and  designate  those  energy  efficient 
products  that  offer  significant  potential  sav- 
ings, using,  to  the  extent  practicable,  the  life 
cycle  cost  methods  and  procedures  developed 
under  section  544  of  the  National  Energy 
Conservation  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8'254).  The 
Secretary  of  Energy  shall,  to  the  extent  nec- 
e.ssary  to  carry  out  this  section  and  after 
consultation  with  the  aforementioned  agen- 
cy heads,  provide  estimates  of  the  degree  of 
relative  energy  efficiency  of  products. 

(c)  GuiDKi. INKS. —The  Adniinistrator  for 
Federal  Procurement  Policy,  in  consultation 
with  the  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
the  Secretary  of  Energy,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  the  Director  of  the  Defense  Lo- 
gistics Agency,  shall  issue  guidelines  to  en- 
courage the  acquisition  and  use  by  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  of  products  identified  pursuant 
to  this  section.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Director  of  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency 
shall  consider,  and  place  emphasis  on,  the 
acquisition  of  such  products  as  part  of  the 
Ageni-y's  ongoing  review  of  military  speci- 
fications. 

(di  Rkport  TO  CoNGRKSS.— Not  later  than 
December  31  of  1993  and  of  each  year  there- 
after, the  Secretary  of  Energy,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Administrator  for  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy,  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Defense  Logistics  Agen- 
cy, shall  report  on  the  progress,  status,  ac- 
tivities, and  results  of  the  programs  under 
subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c).  The  report  shall 
Include— 

(1)  the  types  and  functions  of  each  product 
identified  under  subsection  (b),  and  efforts 
undertaken  by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency  to 
encourage  the  acquisition  and  use  of  such 
products; 

(2)  the  actions  taken  by  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  the  Director  of  the  Defense  Logis- 
tics Agency  to  identify  products  under  sub- 
section (b),  the  barriers  which  inhibit  imple- 
mentation of  identification  of  such  products, 
and  recommendations  for  legislative  action, 
if  necessary; 

(3)  progress  on  the  development  and  issu- 
ance of  guidelines  under  subsection  (c); 

(4)  an  Indication  of  whether  energy  cost 
savings  technologies  identified  by  the  Ad- 
vanced Building  Technology  Council,  under 
section  809(h)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1701  j -2),  have  been  used  in  the 
identification  of  products  under  subsection 
(b); 

(5)  an  estimate  of  the  potential  cost  sav- 
ings to  the  Federal  Government  from  acquir- 
mg  products  identified  under  subsection  (b) 
with  respect  to  which  energy  is  a  significant 
'  omponent  of  life  cycle  cost,  based  on  the 
quantities  of  such  products  that  could  be  uti- 
lized throughout  the  Government;  and 

(6)  the  actual  quantities  acquired  of  prod- 
ui-t,s  described  in  paragraph  (5). 

Subtitle  (' — Electricity  and  Utilities 
PART  1— KI.K(  TRIC  UTILITIES 
.SK<      131    KNCOL'K-WiEMKNT  OF  INVKSTMKNTS  IN 
fONSERVATION  ANU   ENERfJV   KKFI 
CIENCY. 
la)  IN  Gknkrai..   -Section  IHul)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act  of  1978  (16 
U.S.C.  2621(d)i  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(7)  Lkast-cost  ri.ANNiNG.— Each  electric 
utility  shall  employ  least-cost  planning  in 


order  to  provide  adequate  and  reliable  serv- 
ice to  its  electric  customers  at  the  lowest 
.system  cost.  All  plans  or  filings  of  a  State 
regulated  electric  utility  before  a  State  reg- 
ulatory authority  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  paragraph  shall  (A)  be  updated  on  a 
regular  basis.  (Bl  provide  the  opportunity  for 
public  participation  and  lomment.  (C)  pro- 
vide for  methods  of  validating  piedicted  per- 
formance, and  (D)  contain  a  requirement 
that  the  plan  be  implemented  after  approval 
of  the  State  regulatory  authority. 

"(8)  iNVK.STMKNTS  IN  CONSKRVATION   AND  l)K- 

MANli  MANAOKMKNT  -The  rates  charged  by 
any  electiic  utility  shall  be  such  that  the 
utility's  prudent  investments  in.  and  expend- 
itures fcii',  energy  conservation  and  load 
shifting  pio^jrams  and  for  other  enerev  de- 
mand management  measures  which  are  con- 
sistent with  the  findings  and  purposes  of 
title  I  of  the  Comprehensive  National  Energy 
Policy  Act,  ai-e  at  least  as  profitable  (taking 
into  account  the  income  lost  due  to  reduced 
sales  resulting  from  such  programs)  as  pru- 
dent investinents  in.  and  expenditures  for. 
generation,  transmission,  and  distribution 
facilities. 

'■(9)  ENKROY  KKKICIKNCV  I.MI'KOVKMKNTS  is 
K)WKi(  GKNKHATION  AND  SUPPLY.— The  rates 
charged  by  any  electric  utility  shall  be  such 
that  the  utility  is  encouraged  to  make  in- 
vestments in.  and  expenditures  for.  all  cost- 
effective  improvements  in  the  energy  effi- 
ciency of  power  generation  and  supply.  In 
considering  regulatory  changes  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  this  paragraph.  State  regu- 
latory authorities  and  nonregulated  electric 
utilities  shall  reduce  or  eliminate  disimen- 
tives  to  better  maintenance  by  electric  utili- 
ties and  investment  by  electric  utilities  in 
more  efficient  power  generation,  trans- 
mi.ssion,  and  distribution  technologies. 

"(10)  Inclusion  of  KXTKiiNAi,  costs. —The 
utility's  least  cost  plans  shall  include,  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  the  external 
costs  and  benefits  of  providing  electric  serv- 
ice, including  but  not  limited  to  environ- 
menuil  impacts,  maintaining  access  to  for- 
eign and  domestic  sources  of  supply,  employ- 
ment opportunities,  economic  development. 
and  health". 

(bl  I.Mi'Acr  ON  Smam  RrsiNESs. — Section 
111  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  the 
following  new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof; 

'■(e)  SMALL  BusiNKSs  IMI'ACTS.  — If  a  state 
regulatory  authority  implements  a  standard 
established  by  subsection  (d)(7)  or  (8).  such 
authority  shall  (1)  consider  the  impact  that 
implementation  of  such  standard  would  have 
on  small  businesses  engaged  in  the  design. 
sale,  supply,  installation,  or  servicing  of  en- 
ergy conservation,  energy  efficiency,  or 
other  demand  side  management  measures. 
and  (2)  implement  such  stand.ard  so  as  to  as 
sure  that  utility  actions  would  not  provide 
such  utilities  with  unfair  competitive  advan- 
tages over  such  small  businesses.". 

(c)  EKKi':c~rivK  Datk— Section  112(bi  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "(or  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Comprehensive  National 
Energy  Policy  Act  in  the  case  of  standards 
under  paragraphs  (7).  (8).  (9),  and  (10)  of  sec- 
tion lll(dn  "  after  "Act"  in  both  places  such 
word  appears  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  i2). 

(di  Dkkinition  OK  Lka.st  Cost  Planning.- 
Section  3  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  paragraph  at  the  end: 

"(19i  The  term  'least-cost  planning'  means 
planning  by  use  of  any  standard,  regulation, 
practice,  or  policy  by  which  a  State  regu- 
latory agency  undertakes,  or  lequires  an 
electric  or  gas  utility  to  undertake,  a  sys- 
tematic comparison  of  energy  efficiency, 
transmission,    <iistribution.    generation    and 


supply  investment  opportunities  to  minimize 
life-cycle  costs  of  adequate  and  reliable  util- 
ity services  to  customei-s.  Least-cost  plan- 
ning shall  take  into  account  necessary  fea- 
tures for  system  operation  such  as  diversity, 
reliability,  dlspatchability.  and  other  factors 
of  risk  and  shall  treat  demand  and  supply  re- 
sources on  a  consistent  and  integrated 
basis."'. 

(6)  Rkport.— Not  later  than  2  years  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  shall  transmit  a  report 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  con- 
taining a  survey  of  all  State  laws,  regula- 
tions, practices,  and  policies  under  which 
State  regulatory  authorities — 

(1)  require  least-cost  planning  (as  defined 
in  the  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act 
of  1978);  and 

(2 1  implement  the  provisions  of  paragraphs 
(7).  (8).  (9).  and  liO)  of  section  ni(di  of  the 
Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act  of 
1978  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion I 

The  report  shall  include  an  analysis  prepared 
in  consultation  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, of  the  competitive  impact  of  imple- 
mentation of  energy  conservation,  energy  ef- 
ficiency, and  othei  demand  side  management 
programs  by  utilities  on  small  businesses  en- 
gaged in  the  design,  sale,  supply,  installa- 
tion, or  servicing  of  similar  energy  conser\'a- 
tion.  energy  efficiency,  or  other  demand  side 
management  measures  and  whether  any  un- 
fair, deceptive,  or  predatory  acts  or  practices 
exist,  or  are  likely  to  exist,  from  implemen- 
tation of  su(  h  progi  ams 

SEC.      132.      TENNESSEE      VAUJ:Y      AUTHORITY' 
LEAST  COST  PLANNING  PROGRA.M 

(a)  In  Gknkkal.  -  The  Tennessee  Valiey  Au- 
thority shall  conduct  a  least-cost  planning 
program  in  accor'dance  with  this  section. 

(b)  CoNnurr  ok  Program.- 

(1)  In  gknkral.  -In  conducting  a  least-cost 
planning  program  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Tennessee  Valley  .Authority  shall  employ 
and  implement  a  planning  and  selection 
process  for'  new  energy  resources  which  eval- 
uates the  full  range  of  existing  and  incre- 
mental resources  (including  new  power  sup- 
plies, energy  conservation  and  efficiency. 
and  renewable  energy  resources)  in  order  to 
provide  adequate  and  reliable  service  to  elec- 
tric customers  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority at  the  lowest  system  cost. 

(2)  Planning  anu  sklfxh'ion  process. --The 
planning  and  selection  process  referred  to  in 
paragraph  1 1 )  shall  — 

(Ai  take  into  account  necessary  features 
for  system  operation,  including  diversity,  re- 
liability, dlspatchability,  and  other  factors 
of  risk; 

(B)  take  into  account  the  ability  to  verify 
energy  savings  achieved  through  energy  con- 
servation and  efficiency  and  the  projected 
durability  of  such  savings  measured  over 
time;  and 

iC)  treat  demand  and  supply  resources  on  a 
consistent  and  integrated  basis. 

(3)  SYSTKM  COST  DKKiNED.  — As  used  m  para- 
graph (li.  the  term  "system  cost  "  means  all 
direct  and  quantifiable  net  costs  for  an  en- 
erg'y  resource  over  its  available  life,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  production,  transportation, 
utilization,  waste  management,  environ- 
mental compliance,  and.  in  the  case  of  im- 
ported energy  resources,  maintaining  access 
to  foreign  sources  of  supply. 

(c)  Participation  by  Distributors.— 

(1)  In  general.— In  conducting  a  least-cost 
planning  program  under  subsection  la).  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  shall— 

(Ai  provide  an  opportunity  for  distributors 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to  rec- 
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ommond  cosL-effei live  eneiKy  efricietu  v  o|)- 
porlunllles.  rate  structure  Incentives,  and 
lenewable  etieruy  proposals  for  Inclusion  m 
such  proKruiii.  and 

IB)  encourage  and  u«sl»t  sui'h  dlstrlbutois 
In  the  planninK  and  IniplenientAMon  of  cost 
effective  energy  eltlclency  options. 

(2)  AssisTANCK     The  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority shall  provide  appropriate  usslstAnce 
to  distributors  under  paramaph  iIj(B).  Such 
assistance  shall,  where  cost  effective.  l)e  pro 
vlded    by    the   Tennessee    Valley    Authority 
acting  through,   or  In  cooperation   with,   an 
association  of  distributors.  Such  assistance 
may   include  publications,   workshops,   con 
ferences.  one  on  one  assistance,  financial  as 
sistance.    equipment    loans,    technology    as 
sessment    studies,    marketing    stuilies.    and 
other  appropriate  mechanisms  to  transfer  In 
formation  on   energy   efficiency   and   renew- 
able  energy   options   and    programs   to   cus 
tomers. 

id)  Public  Rkvikw  and  Commknt  Before 
the  selection  and  ailditlon  of  a  major  new  en 
eniry  resource  on  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority system,  the  Tennes.see  Valley  Au- 
thority shall  piovide  an  opportunity  for  pub- 
lic review  and  <  omment  and  shall  Include  a 
description  of  any  such  action  In  an  annual 
report  to  the  President  ami  Congress. 

(e)      KXKMITION      KHOM      CKKTAIN      RKtJUIflK- 

MKNTS.  -The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  least  cost  plan- 
ning refiuirement.3  contained  In  section  llKdi 
of  the  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act 
of  1978  or  any  similar  reiiuiremont  which 
might  arise  out  of  the  Tenne.ssee  Valley 
Authority's  electric  powei  transactions  with 
the  Southeastern  Power  Administration 
SEC.  133.  AMKNDMKNT  0¥  lUMJVER  l-OWK.R 
PLANT  ACT. 
Title  II  of  the  Hoover  Power  I'lant  Act  of 
1984  (42  U  S.C.  727&  76.  Public  Law  98  38l»  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

•TITI.K  II     INTKORATKD  RF^.SOURCE 
I'l.ANNINC 

"Sec    21)1    Detinitlons. 

•"Sec.  202.  Regulations  to  require  Inte- 
grated resource  planning. 

"Sec.  203.  Technical  assistance. 

"Sec.  204    Integrated  resource  plans 

"Sec.  20.5.  Central  Valley  Project  energy 
efficiency  pilot  program. 

■Sec    206    Miscellaneous  provisions. 

-SEC.  201.  UKKINITIONS. 

"As  used  In  this  title- 

"(1)  The  term  Administrator'  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Western  Area  Power 
Administration. 

"(2)  The  term  integrated  resource  plan 
nlnK'  means  planning  by  which  a  customer 
undertakes  a  systematic  comparison  of  all 
practicable  energy  efficiency  and  energy  sup- 
pl.y  resource  options  (Including  load  manage- 
ment programs  and  renewable  energy  re- 
sources) to  identify  least-cost  options  for 
providing  reliable  electric  service.  Inte- 
grated resource  planning  shall  take  into  ac- 
count necessary  features  for  system  oper- 
ations, such  as  diversity.  reliability, 
dispatchability.  and  other  factors  of  risk. 

"(3)  The  term  'least  cost  option'  means  an 
option  for  providing  reliable  electric  services 
to  electric  customers  which  will,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  minimize  life-cycle  system 
costs,  including  adverse  environmental  ef- 
fects, of  providing  such  service.  To  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  energy  efficiency  and  re- 
newable resources  may  be  given  priority  In 
any  least-cost  option. 

•(4)  The  term  ■iong-term  firm  power  serv- 
ice contract'  means  any  contract  for  the  sale 
by  Western  Area  Power  Administration  of 
firm  capacity,  with  or  without  energy,  which 


Is  to  be  delivered  over  a  period  ol  more  than 
one  year. 

■•(5)  The  terms  '<  ustomer'  or  customers" 
means  any  entity  or  entities  purchasing  flim 
capacity  with  or  without  energy,  from  the 
Western  Area  Power  Administration  under  a 
long  term  firm  power  service  contract  .Such 
terms  Include  parent  type  entitles  and  their 
distribution  or  user  members 

"(6)  For  any  customer,  the  term  applica- 
ble integrated  resource  plan'  means  the  Inte 
grated  lesource  plan  approved  bv  the  Admin 
Islrator  under  this  t  it  1p  for  t  hat  ,  ustniii.T 

"SEC.    202.     REGIUJVTIONS    T<)     RKQIJIU:     INT*: 
(;RATK0  RKSOUHCK  Pl-ANNIISt;. 

■■(a I  Rkoui.atio.ns      Within  1  year  altei  the 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall,  by  regulation,  revise  the  Final  Amend 
ed    Guidelines   and   Acceptance   Criteria   for 
Customer  Conservation   and    Renewable   Kn 
ergy  ProRrams  published  in  the  Feileral  Reg- 
ister on  August  21.  1985  (50  F.R.  33892).  or  any 
subsequent  amendments  thereto,  to  require 
each    customer    purchasing    electric    energy 
under  a   long-term   firm   power  service  con- 
tract with  the  Western  Area  Power  Admlnla 
tratlon   to  Implement,   within  3  years  after 
the  enactment  of  this  section.  Integrated  re- 
source planning  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  title. 

••(b)  Ckktai.n  Smai.i.  Custom KRS.  -Notwith- 
standing sub.section  (a),  for  customers  with 
total  annual  energy  sales  or  usage  of  25 
Cilgawatthours  or  less  which  are  not  mem- 
bers of  a  Joint  action  agency  or  a  generation 
and  transmission  cooperative  with  power 
supply  responsibility,  the  Administrator 
may  establish  different  regulations  and 
apply  such  regulations  to  customers  that  the 
Administrator  finds  have  limited  economic, 
managerial,  and  resource  capability  to  con 
duct  integrated  resource  planning.  The  regu- 
lations under  this  subsection  shall  require 
such  customers  to  consider  all  reasonable  op 
portunities  to  meet  their  future  energy  serv- 
ice requirements  using  demand-side  tech- 
niques, new  renewable  resources  and  other 
programs  that  will  provide  retail  customers 
with  electricity  at  the  lowest  possible  cost, 
and  minimize,  to  the  extent  practicable,  ad- 
verse fnvlromiiHiital  efforl-s. 
-SEC.  ■Mi.  T>:CII.NU'AI,  ASSISTANCE. 

■•(a)  In  Gknkkai..  The  Administrator  shall 
provide  technical  assistance  to  customers  to. 
among  other  things,  conduct  integrated  re- 
source planning,  implement  applicable  Inte- 
grated resource  plans,  and  otherwi.se  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  this  title.  Tech- 
nical assistance  may  inidude  publications, 
workshops,  conferences,  one-to  one  assist- 
ance, equipment  loans,  technology  and  re- 
source assessment  studies,  marketing  stud- 
ies, and  other  mechanisms  to  transfer  infor- 
mation on  energy  efficiency  and  renewable 
energy  options  and  programs  to  lustomers. 
The  Administrator  shall  give  priority  to  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  to  customers 
that  have  limited  capability  to  conduct  Inte- 
grated re.source  planning. 

"(b)  Pilot  Puogra.m.s.— Within  12  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  .section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  develop  pilot  programs  to 
assist  its  customers  In  understanding  the 
benefits,  costs  and  potential  of  demand-side 
management.  The  Administrator  shall  de- 
sign programs  to 

"(1)  develop  information  regarding  the 
benefits,  costs  and  potential  of  demand-side 
management  for  each  major  customer  class: 

■■|2)  develop  information  regarding  the 
benefits,  costs  and  potential  of  demand-side 
management  that  focuses  on  these  factors  on 
a  regional  or  subreglonal  basis,  and 


"(3)  develop  information  that  is  not  al- 
ready otherwise  available  to  the  Admlnis 
trator  anil  its  customers. 

"(c)  Full  Scalk  Pilot  Prockams.    (in  the 
basis  of  the  information  developed  pursuant 
to   subsection    ib)   of   this   section    and    any 
othei'  information  available  to  the  Adminis- 
trator, the  Administrator  shall  design  full 
scale,    cost-effective    demand-side    manage 
ment  programs  that  the  Western  Area  Power 
Administration  and  its  customei-s  may  uti 
lize. 

•(d)  Envikunmkntai.  Custs.— The  Admlnis 
trator  shall  document  and   make  available 
information    regarding    various    methodolo 
gles  to  quantify  environment.al  costs,  values 
of    demand-side    management,    and    energy 
supplv-side  resourt  e  options 
-SEC  ■iO-l.  INTfMJRATKI)  H>:.S<)1  R<  K.  IMANS. 

•(a  I  Kk.\ii:\^   in    WtsiHts  .Akla  I'dWKK  AI) 
MiNis'iKATlo.s.     Within    1   year  after  the   en 
actment  of  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall,  by  regulation,  revise  the  Final  Amend 
ed   Guidelines   and    Acceptance    Criteria    for 
Customer  Con.seivation   and   Renewable   Kn 
ergy  Programs  published  in  the  Federal  Keg 
ister  on  August  21.  1985  (50  F  R   3:t892).  or  any 
subsequent  amendments  the.-elo.  to  require 
each  customer  to  submit  an  integrated  re 
source  plan  to  the  Administrator  within   12 
months  after  such  regulations  are  amended. 
The   regulation   shall    require   a   revision   of 
such  plan  to  be  submitted  every  5  years  after 
the    Initial    submission.    The    Administrator 
shall   review  the  Initial  plan  in  accordance 
with  a  schedule  established  by  the  Adminis 
trator  (which  schedule  will   provide  for  the 
review  of  all  initial  plans  within  24  months 
after    such    regulations    are    amended),    and 
each   revision   thereof  within   r20  days  after 
his  receipt  of  the  plan  or  revision  and  deter 
mine  whether  the  customer  has  in  the  devel 
opmont   of   the    plan    or    revision.    compli>'il 
with    this   title.    Plan   amendments   may    i' 
submitted  to  the  Administrator  at  any  fr.u- 
and    the    Administrator    shall    review    ca.  n 
such  amendment  within   1'20  days  after   n- 
celpt  thereof  to  determine  whether  the  cus- 
tomer   in    amending    its   plan    has   complied 
with  this  title.   If  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  the  customer,  in  developing  its 
plan,  revision,  or  amendment,  has  not  com- 
piled with  the  reijuirements  of  this  title,  the 
customer    shall    resubmit    the    plan    at   any 
time  thereafter.  Whenever  a  plan  or  revision 
or  amendment  is  resubmitted  the  Adminis- 
trator shall   review  the  plan  or  revision  or 
amendment  within  120  days  after  his  receipt 
thereof  to  determine  whether  the  customer 
has  complied  with  this  title 

•••(b)  CRirKltlA  KOR  APi'ROVAI.  OF  INTK 
ORATKIi  Rksourck  PLANS  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  approve  an  integrated  resource 
plan  submitted  as  required  under  subsection 
(a)  If,  in  developing  the  plan,  the  customer 
has 

■•(1>  Identified  and  accurately  compared  all 
practicable  energy  efficiency  and  energy  sup 
ply  resource  options  available  to  the  cus 
tomer. 

••(2)  Included  a  2-year  action  plan  and  a  5 
year  action  plan  which  describe  specific  ac 
tions  the  customer  will  take  to  Implement 
its  integrated  resource  plan. 

■•(3)   Designated     least-cost  options'   to   be 
utilized  by  the  customer  for  the  purpose  ot 
providing  reliable  electric  service  to  its  re 
tall    consumers   and   explained    the   reasons 
why  such  options  were  selected. 

■•(4 1  To  the  extent  practicable,  minimized 
adverse  environmental  effects  of  new  re 
source  acquisitions. 

'•(5)  In  preparation  and  development  of  the 
plan  land  each  revision  or  amendment  of  the 


plan)  has  provided  for  lull  public  participa- 
tion, Including  participation  by  governing 
boards 

••(6)  Included  load  forecasting. 

•'(7)  Provided  methods  of  validating  pre- 
di(  led  performance  in  order  to  determine 
wli(>th>'i  objectives  in  the  plan  are  being  met 

"i8)  Met  suih  other  iritena  as  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  require 

'•(Cl  USK  i)K  OTHKK  iN'lKfJHAI'KI)  RK.SOURCK 
Pl.AN.s.  Where  a  customer  or  group  of  cus- 
tomers are  implementing  inlegrated  re- 
,^iiii:^  >■  planning  under  a  program  responding 
to  Kfderal.  State,  or  other  initiatives,  in 
evaluating  that  customer's  integrated  re- 
source plan  under  this  title,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  accept  such  plan  as  fulfillment 
of  the  requiipinent^s  of  this  title  to  the  ex 
tent  such  plan  substAnlially  complies  with 
the  requirements  of  this  title. 

•fd)  COMPLIANCK  With  iN'rKGHATKD  RK- 
.SOURCK Plans.  -Within  1  year  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  Admini.strator 
shall,  by  regulation,  revise  the  Final  Amend- 
ed Guidelines  and  Acceptam-e  Criteria  for 
Customer  Conservation  and  Renewable  Kn 
ergy  Programs  published  m  the  Federal  Ret' 
ister  on  August  21.  1985  (.50  F.R.  33892i.  or  any 
subsequent  amendment.s  thereto,  to  require 
each  (  ustomer  to  lully  comply  with  the  ap- 
pliiable  integrated  resource  plan  and  submit 
an  annual  report  to  the  Administrator  (in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Administrator  may  require)  describ- 
ing the  customer's  progress  to  the  goals  es- 
tablished in  such  plan  After  the  initial  re- 
view under  sub.seclion  (a)  the  Administrator 
shall  periodically  conduct  reviews  of  a  rep- 
resentative sample  of  applicable  integrated 
resource  plans  and  the  customer's  implemen- 
tation of  the  applicable  integrated  resource 
plan  to  determine  if  the  i  ustomers  are  in 
lumpliance  with  their  plans.  If  the  Adminis- 
trator iinils  a  customer  out-of-compliance. 
the  Administrator  shall  impose  a  surcharge 
under  this  .section  on  all  electric  energy  pur- 
chased by  the  customer  from  the  Western 
Area  Power  Administration  or  reduce  such 
I  ustomers  power  allocation  ljy  10  percent. 
unless  the  .Administrator  finds  that  a  good 
faith  effort,  has  been  made  to  comply  with 
I  he  approved  plan 

■■(ei  KNF(JliCK.MKN'r. 

■•il)  No  Ai'i'ROVKi)  PLAN.-  If  an  integrated 
resource  plan  for  any  customer  is  not  sub- 
niitt.j^d  before  the  ilate  12  months  after  the 
guidelines  are  amended  as  required  under 
this  section  or  if  the  plan  is  disapproved  by 
the  Administrator  and  a  revised  plan  is  not 
resubmitted  by  the  date  9  months  after  the 
date  of  such  disapproval,  the  Administrator 
shall  Impose  a  surcharge  of  10  percent  of  the 
purchase  priee  on  all  power  obtained  by  that 
customer  from  the  Western  Area  Power  Ad 
ministration  alter  such  date.  The  surcharge 
shall  remain  m  effect  until  an  integrated  re- 
source plan  IS  approved  for  that  customer.  If 
the  plan  is  not  submitted  for  more  than  one 
year  after  the  reciuired  date,  the  surcharge 
shall  increase  to  '20  percent  for  the  second 
year  (or  any  portion  thereof  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  the  plan;  and  to  30  percent  there- 
after until  the  plan  is  submitted  or  the  con- 
tract for  the  purchase  of  power  by  such  cus- 
tomer customer  from  the  Western  Area 
Power  Administration  terminates. 

■•(2l  FAII.tlRK  TO  COMPLY  WITH  APPROVKI) 
PLAN.  -After  approval  by  the  Adir.  in  islrator 
of  an  applicable  integrated  resource  plan  for 
any  customer,  the  Administrator  shall  im- 
pose a  10  percent  surcharge  on  all  power  pur- 
chased by  such  customer  from  the  Western 
Area  Power  Administration  whenever  the 
/Xdminlstrator    determines    that    such    cus 


tomers  activities  are  not  consistent  with 
the  applicable  integrated  resource  plan.  The 
surcharge  shall  remain  in  effect  until  the 
Administrator  determines  thai  the  cus- 
tomer's activities  are  consistent  with  the  ap- 
plicable integrated  resource  plan.  The  sur- 
charge shall  be  increased  to  20  percent  if  the 
customer's  ac:tlvities  are  out  of  compliam  e 
for  more  than  one  year  and  to  30  percent 
after  more  than  2  years,  except  that  no  sur- 
charge shall  be  imposed  if  the  customer  dem- 
onstrates, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, that  a  good  faith  eflort  has  been 
made  to  comply  with  the  approved  plan. 

"(3)  RKDfCTlON  IN  PDWKK  ALLOCATMN.  -In 
the  rase  of  any  customer  subject  to  a  sur- 
1  harne  under  paragraph  ili  or  (2).  in  lieu  of 
imposing  such  surcharge  the  Adminlsti ator 
may  reduce  such  customer's  power  alloca- 
tion from  the  Western  Area  Power  Adminis- 
tration by  10  percent.  The  Administrator' 
shall  provide  by  regulation  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  a  power  allocation 
terminated  under  this  subsection  may  be  re- 
instated. 

■■(4)  Surrs  TO  HKQUIRK  KNKOHCKMKST.  -A  re- 
tail customer  of  any  customer  may  bring  an 
action  against  the  Administrator  to  recjuire 
the  Administrator  to — 

■■iA)  immediately  approve  or  disapprove  a 
plan  or  plan  revision  or  amendment  when 
ever  the  Administrator  has  failed  to  approve 
or  disapprove  such  plan  or  plan  revision  or 
amendment  within  the  applicable  time  pe- 
riod specified  in  subsection  (a);  or 

■•iB)  impose  a  surcharge  or  power  alloca 
lion    reduction   on   any    customer   whenever 
such  surcharge  or  reduction  is  mandated  in 
accordance  with  paragraphs  d  i.  i2),  and  i3)  of 
this  subsection. 

The  United  States  District  Courts  shall  have 
jurisdiction  in  any  action  under  this  para- 
gi-aph.  without  regai^d  to  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy or  the  citizenship  of  the  parties,  to 
require  the  Administrator  to  immediately 
approve  or  cILsapp;  ove  a  plan  or  plan  revision 
or  amendment  or  to  impose  a  surcharge  or 
power  allocation  reduction  on  any  customer, 
as  the  case  may  be.  No  action  may  be 
brought  under  this  paragraph  until  60  days 
after  the  plaintiff  has  given  notice  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  proposed  action. 

••If)  Lntkokatki)  Rksourck  Planning  Co 
OI'KHA'I'IVKS,— With  the  approval  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, customers  within  any  State  or 
region  may  form  integrated  resource  plan- 
ning cooperatives  for  the  purposes  of  com 
plying  with  this  title,  and  such  customers 
shall  he  allowed  an  additional  6  months  to 
submit  an  initial  integrated  resource  plan  to 
the  Adniinist  ratoi . 

"(g)  CusrOMKK.S  WITH  MoRK  THAN  1  CON- 
TRACT. -If  more  than  one  long-term  firm 
power  service  contract  exists  tietween  the 
Administrator  and  a  customer,  only  one  in- 
tegrated resource  plan  shall  be  required  for 
thai  customer  under  this  title. 

■•ih)  PuocHA.M  Rkvikw.  -Within  1  year  after 
January  1.  1999.  and  at  appropriate  intervals 
thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall  initiate  a 
public  process  to  review  the  program  estab- 
lished by  this  section.  The  Administrator  is 
authorized  at  that  time  to  revise  the  criteria 
set  forth  in  section  204(bi  to  reflect  changes, 
if  any.  in  technology,  needs,  or  other  devel- 
opments. 

•■(i)  RKNKWAIILK  ENKRGY.— (1)  Within  12 
months  after  the  date  of  enactinenl  of  this 
title,  the  Administrator  shall  establish  a  Re- 
newable Energy  .Joint  Venture  Fund  to  pro- 
vide assistance  under  paratrraph  i2).  There  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  .Admin- 
istrator not  more  than  $25,000,000  tc  be  de 
posited  in  the  Renewable  Energy  Joint  Ven- 


ture Fund.  Expenditui'es  from  the  Renewable 
Energy  Joint  Venture  Fund  shall  be  non- 
reimbursable Not  more  than  $5,000,000  may 
be  expended  from  the  fund  for  providing  as- 
sislanc  e  to  a  single  project. 

■•i2i  Upon  the  request  of  a  Western  Area 
Power  Administration  customer,  the  Admin- 
istrator IS  authorized  to  use  amounts  avail- 
able in  the  Renewable  Energy  Joint  Venture 
Fund  to  provide  such  technical  and  related 
a.ssistance  to  such  customer  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  i3)  as  is  necessary  to  facili- 
tate the  development  and  design  of  cost-ef- 
lective  renewable  energy  projects  by  such 
customer. 

•'i3)  Assistance  provided  under  paragraph 
i2)  may  consist  of  grants  to  cover  the  capital 
cost,s  of  renewable  energy  project.*  Such  as- 
sistance shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
50  percent  of  the  total  capita!  costs  of  any 
project  1  including  the  total  capital  costs  of 
any  necessary  transmission  interconnections 
for  such  renewable  energy  project  i. 

■■i4)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'renewable  energy  has  the  .same  meaning  as 
provided  by  .section  808  of  Public  Law  101 -.549 

■•|5)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
terminate  3  years  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Energy  Development  and  Environmental 
Protection  Ad. 

-SEC.   208.   CE?>iTRAL  VAIJ-EV   PROJECT  ENERGY 
EFFICIENCY  PILOT  PROGRAM. 

'•(a)  Enkkgv  Ekkicikncy  anh  Conskkvation 
I.Ml'ROVKMKNTS.— Within  1  year  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy, in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Interior,  is  directed  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions and  implement  a  public  process  where- 
by any  entity  with  a  long-term  firm  power 
service  Central  Valley  Project  i  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  •CVP'i  contract  may  propose 
to  the  Administrator  energy  elticiency  and 
conservation  improvement.s  in  the  CVP 
water  delivery,  powei  generation,  trans- 
mission systems,  and  associated  irrigation 
and  water  systems,  provide  all  financ  ing  for 
such  efficiency  improvements,  and  receive  80 
percent  of  the  energy  and  capacity  savings 
produced  from  such  improvements.  Any  en- 
ergy efficiency  improvement's  which  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator  under  sub- 
section ic)  shall  be  implemented  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

•■(b)  Duration  ok  Rkckiit  ok  Ekkicikncy 
.Savings.— An  entity  providing  financing  for 
an  efficiency  improvement  referred  to  in 
subsection  la)  shall  receive,  through  a  con- 
tract with  the  Administrator.  80  percent  of 
all  savings  that  result  from  such  efficiency 
improvement,  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
20  years.  After  such  contract  expires,  the 
savings  shall  be  made  available  for  other 
project  pui'poses  as  authorized  by  law. 

■•ici  Enfrc^  Ekkicikncy  savings.— Any  en- 
tity receiving  energy  efficiency  savings 
under  subsection  (b!  shall  only  receive  80 
percent  of  those  energy  efficiency  savings  di- 
rectly produced  from  efficiency  improve- 
ments that  they  have  provided  financing  for 
and  that  have  been  independently  verified 

■•(d)  CRiTKiiiA  KOR  Ari'ROVAi..-The  Admin- 
istrator shall  approve  any  energy  efficiency 
or  conservation  improvement  referred  to  in 
subsection  la)  based  on  the  following  cri- 
teria: 

■■(1)  The  technical  feasibility  of  the  im- 
provement. 

•■(2)  The  amount  of  energy  saved  in  rela- 
tion to  amount  of  money  invested. 

••(3)  The  lack  of  negative  effect  of  the  im- 
provement on  others. 

(4)  The  capability  of  the  entity  to  finance 
the  proposed  improvements. 
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"(5)  Thn  ilegree  to  which  p«rlicip»tlnK  en 
titles   have  secured   or  can   secure   the   ni*t- 
essary    flnanclnK.    permits,    clearancea.    anO 
other  arranKemeiits  necessary  to  Implerneni 
the  Improvements. 

"(6)  The  lack  of  negative  Impact  on  thn  en- 
vironment 

••(7i  Such  other  criteria  as  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  KtieiKy. 

"(ei  2b-PKKCKNT  Skt  AsiDK     The  Western 
Area  Power  Administration  shall  ie(eive  20 
percent  of  any  power  saved  from  an  Improve 
ment  to  the  CVP  system   These  savlntfs  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  Set  rerjiry  of  the  In 
terlor    to   restore   the    fish   and    wildlife   re 
sources  of  the  CVP.  Including  usInK  such  sav 
InKS    to    provide    power    to   operate    refuses, 
hatcheries,    pumps   or    other    laclllties.    Any 
P(jwim   surplus  to  these  neetis  shall  be  made 
available   for  other   project   purposes  as  au 
thorlxed  by  law    Power  supply  from  nonfed 
erally   flnan(ed    irnprovemenUs  shall    not   be 
classified    as    project    power   except   for    the 
power  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  fish  and  wildlife  purpo.ses.   Anv 
chauKes  In  CVP  operation  lor  this  proKram 
shall  not  Impact  the  CVP's  ability  to  meet 
its  other  authorized  purposes. 

••(f)  SUNShT  Phovi.shin.  The  authority  of 
this  section  shall  e.xplre  5  years  following 
promulKatlon  of  final  reRulatloiis  under  this 
section.  An.v  contracts  in  place  at  the  end  of 
the  5  year  period  shall  continue  in  effect 
through  the  term  of  the  contract. 

-SK<".  •«»«.  MI.S4^KI.1ANK«>I'H  l'R«)VI.SION.S. 

■■(a)  1<;nvikiinmi;.n  I'.M,  Imcmt  siatkmknt. — 
The  provisions  ot  the  National  Knvlron- 
ment.al  Policy  Act  of  1969  shall  apply  to  ac 
tlons  of  the  Administrator  implementintf 
this  title  In  the  same  maimer  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  such  provisions  apply  to 
other  major  Federal  actions  significantly  af 
fccllnK  the  quality  of  the  human  environ- 
ment. 

"(bi  ANNUAL  RKi'OR'i's.  The  Administrator 
shall  inclutle  in  the  annual  report  submitted 
by  the  Western  Area  Power  Administration 
(Da  description  of  the  activities  under  t.akeii 
by  the  Administrator  and  by  customers 
under  this  title  and  (2i  an  estimate  of  the  en- 
ergy savings  and  renewable  resource  benefits 
achieved  as  a  result  of  such  activities 

"(c)  Statk  Rkoui.atkd  INVKSTOK-OWNKI) 
IITIMTIKS.  Investor  owned  electric  utilities 
whose  rates  and  charges  for  the  sale  of  elec- 
tric energy  are  regulated  by  a  State  regu 
latory  authority  shall  be  f.xi-mpt  fmm  the 
requirements  of  this  t  itli- 

PART  a— <;a.s  ini.niK.s 

SKC.  Ill  KNCOl  K..\(.KMKNr  OK  IN  VK  .SI  >IKN  TS  IN 
CONSKKVAnON  ,\SU  K.NbKI.Y  KFKI 
tIKNCV 

(ai  In  GKNKitAl,      Section  ;»3(b)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act  of  1978  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  follow 
ing  new  paragraphs 

••(3)  Lka.st  COST  PLANNING.- Each  gas  util- 
ity shall  employ  least-cost  planning,  as  de- 
fined in  section  l.Tlic)  of  this  title.  In  order 
to  provide  adequate  and  reliable  service  to 
lt.s  gas  customers  at  the  lowest  system  cost 
All  plana  or  filings  of  a  StAte  regulated  gas 
utility  before  a  State  regulatory  authority 
to  meet  the  retiuirements  of  this  paragraph 
shall  (A)  be  updated  on  a  regular  basis.  (B) 
provide  the  opportunity  for-  public  partrcipa 
tlon  and  comment.  (C)  provide  for  methods 
of  validating  predicted  performance,  and  iDi 
contain  a  requirement  that  the  plan  be  im- 
plemented after  approval  of  the  State  r^egu- 
latory  authority.  Section  ;!03(c)  shall  not 
apply  to  this  paragraph  tot  he  extent  that  it 
could  be  construed  to  require  the  State  regu- 
latory authority  to  extend  the  record  of  a 


State   proceeding   in  submitting   reports  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

•i4)  iNVKsr.vtKNi's  IN  conskkvation  and  dk- 
MANI)  MANACiKMKNT  Tho  rates  charged  by 
any  gas  utility  shall  be  such  that  the  util 
Ity's  prudent  investment.s  in.  and  expendi- 
tures for,  energy  conservation  and  loud  shift 
Ing  piogr-ams  and  for  other  energy  demand 
rniinagemeni  mcasuies  which  are  consistent 
with  the  findings  anil  purpo.ses  ol  the  Com- 
prehensive National  Energy  Policy  Act  are 
at  least  as  profitable  (taking  Into  account 
the  Income  lost  due  to  reduced  sales  result 
ing  from  such  progrartisi  as  prudent  Invest- 
ment* in.  and  expenditures  for.  the  acquisi- 
tion or'  con.Ht.ruction  of  supplies  and  facili- 
ties. This  objective  requires  that  (A)  regu 
lators  link  the  utility's  net  revenues  at  least 
in  part  to  the  utility's  performance  In  Imple- 
menting cost  effective  programs  promoted 
by  this  section,  and  (B)  regulators  ensure 
that,  for  purposes  of  r-ecoverlng  fixed  costs. 
Including  it«  authorized  return,  the  utility's 
per-formance  Is  not  affected  by  reductions  In 
Its  retail  sales  volumes. 

•■(5)  Inclusion  ok  kxtkknai.  co.s^rs  The 
utility's  least  cost  plans  shall  include,  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  the  external  im- 
pacts of  providing  gas  service.  Including  en- 
vironmental degradation,  and  in  the  case  of 
Imported  resources,  maintaining  access  to 
for^eign  sources  of  supply.  Such  impacts  will 
be  used  In  determining  the  cost-effectiveness 
of  demand  and  supply  options.  Regulators 
shall  seek  to  avoid  incentives  for  use  of  envl 
ronmentally  Inferior  unregulated  fuels,  and 
shall  ensure  that  their  treatment  of  external 
impacts  is  symmetrical  for-  each  fuel  subject 
to  their  regulation,  to  avoid  creation  of  inap- 
propriate fuel  substitution  Incentives.". 

(b)  iMl'ACr  ON  SMALL  BUSINKSM.  Section 
:J03  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  the 
following  new  sub.section  at  the  end  thereof 

'•(d)  SMALL  BusiNKS.s  iMi'Acr.s. -  If  a  State 
regulatory  authority  implements  a  standard 
est-ablished  by  subsection  (b)(3l  or  (4).  such 
authority  shall  (li  consider  the  impact  that 
implementation  of  such  standard  wouhl  have 
on  small  businesses  engaged  in  the  design. 
.s<ile,  supply.  Installation,  or  servicing  of  en- 
ergy conservation,  energy  efficiency,  or 
other  demand  side  management  measures, 
and  (2)  implement  such  standard  so  as  to  as- 
sure that  utility  actions  would  not  provide 
such  utilities  with  unfair  competitive  advan- 
tages over  such  small  businesses .". 

ici  KKKKcnvK  Datk— Section  iJOTiai  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  '•(or  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Comprehensive  National 
Knergy  Policy  Act  In  the  case  of  standards 
under  paragraphs  (3).  (4).  and  (5)  of  sub- 
section (b)»"  after  •'Act^'  and  by  striking  out 
'standard  established  by  subsection  ib)(2)" 
in  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  "standards  es- 
tablished by  paragraphs  (2).(3i.(4i  and  (5)  of 
subsection  ib)  ". 

(d)  Rkimrc  The  report  under  section 
131(d)  of  this  Act  transmitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  shall  contain  a  survey  of  all  State 
laws,  regulations,  practices,  and  policies 
under  which  State  regulatory  authorities 
Implement  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (3). 
(4).  and  (5)  of  section  303(b)  of  the  Public 
Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act  of  1978  (as 
added  b.v  section  subse<  tion  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion I.  The  report  shall  Include  an  analysis 
prepared  in  (onsultAtion  with  the  Federal 
Tiade  Commission,  of  the  competitive  Im- 
pact of  implementation  of  energy  conserva- 
tion, energy  efficiency,  and  other  demand 
side  management  programs  by  utilities  on 
small  businesses  engaged  in  the  design,  sale, 
supply,  installation,  or  servicing  of  similar 


energy  consei'vatlon.  energy  efficiency,  or 
other  demand  side  management  measures 
and  whether  any  unfair,  deceptive,  or  preda- 
tory act.s  or  practices  exist,  or  are  likely  to 
exist,  from  implementation  of  such  pro- 
grams 

PART  3— <;KNKRA1.  PROVISIONS 

SEr       ISI      <<>NSKRV\TI<)N     (iKA.NrS     TO     STATI'; 
RK«;lI.ArORV  At  IIIOHITIK.S. 

lai  CoN.SKKV  A  I'lHN  (;i(AM>  I'iit-  .Secretary 
of  Energy  Is  authorized  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  to  provide 
grants  to  State  regulatory  authorities  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $100,000  per  authority, 
for  purposes  of  encouraging  the  consider- 
ation of  t:onservation.  energy  efficiency  re 
sources,  and  other  demand  side  management 
measures  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  title  as  a  means  of  meeting  electric  sup 
ply  needs  and  to  meet  the  requirement's  of 
paragraphs  (7).  i8).  (9i.  and  (10)  of  section 
UKdi  of  the  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Poli- 
cies Act  of  1978  (as  added  by  section  131(a)  of 
this  Act)  and  as  a  means  of  meeting  gas  sup- 
ply needs  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
paragraphs  (3).  (4).  and  (5)  of  section  303(b)  of 
the  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act  of 
1978  (as  added  by  .section  141(ai  of  this  Act). 
Such  grants  may  be  utilized  by  a  State  regu- 
latory authority  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  nonprofit  subgrantees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ener'gy's  Weatherization  Assistance 
Program  to  facilitate  participation  by  such 
subgrantees  In  proceedings  of  such  r-egu- 
latory  authority  to  examine  demand  side 
management. 

(bi  Plan.  A  State  regulatory  authority 
wishing  to  recerve  a  grant  under  this  section 
shall  submit  a  plan  to  the  Secretary  that 
specifies  the  actions  such  authority  proposes 
to  take  that  would  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

(c)(1)  Si-uruFrrAKiAi.  Action.  In  determin- 
ing whether,  and  In  what  amount,  to  provide 
a  grant  to  a  State  regulatory  authority 
under  this  section  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider. In  addition  to  other  appropriate  fac 
tors,  the  actions  proposed  by  the  Stale  regu 
latory  authority  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  .section  and  to  consider  implementation 
of  the  latemaklng  stjindards  est-abllshed  in- 

(A)  paragraphs  i7i,  (Hi,  i9i.  and  ilOi  of  sec 
tlon  111(d)  of  the  I'ublli    Utility  liegulatory 
Policies    Act   of    1978    (us    added    by    section 
131(a)  of  this  Act),  or 

(B)  paragraphs  (3),  (4i,  and  (5)  of  section 
303(b)  of  the  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Poli- 
cies Act  of  1978  (as  added  by  section  141(a)  of 
this  Act). 

(2)  Such  actions  - 

(A)  shall  Include  procedures  to  facilitate 
the  participation  of  grantees  and  nonprofit 
subgrantees  of  the  Department  of  Energy's 
Weatherization  Assistance  Program  In  pro- 
ceedings of  such  regulatory  authority  to  ex 
amine  demand-side  management;  and 

(B)  shall  provide  for  coverage  of  the  cost  of 
such  subgrant«eii'  participation  in  such  par 
tlclpation. 

(d)  RKCOHnKKKPiNG.  Each  State  regu- 
latory authority  that  receives  a  grant  under 
this  section  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  shall  require. 

(e)  RULK«.— The  Secretary  may  prescribe 
such  rules  as  ma.v  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section 

(f)  Dkkinition  — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "State  regulatory  authority  " 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  pr'ovided  by 
section  3  of  the  Public  Utility  Regulatory 
Policies  Act  of  1978  in  the  case  of  electric 
utilities,  and  such  term  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  provided   by  section  302  of  the 


Public    Utility    Regulatory    Policies    Act   of 
1978  In  the  case  of  gas  utilities 

(g)  Ai THDHi^-ATinN.    There  are  authorized 
to  be  appmpilatpd  $5.000.(X)0  for-  each  of  the 
fis.al   years  1992.   1993.  ari<t  1994  to  carry  out 
the  puriwses  ot  this  set  tlon 
Subtitle  I) — RequirementH  and  Information 

SEC     I6r.    ENERGY    EFFICIENCY    LABELINC    FOR 
WINDOWS  ANU  WINDOW  SYSTEMS. 

tai  Is  Gi':NKKAi,.-(l)  The  Secretary  shall, 
with  funds  available  to  carry  out  this  sec 
lion,  provide  finani.ial  assi.slance  to  support 
a  voluntary  national  window  rating  piograin 
that  will  develop  energy  ratinKs  and  labels 
for  windows  anci  window  systems  b.v  Dei  em- 
ber 31.  1992 

i2iThe  rating  program  shall  in(  lude-- 

(Ai  speclfl<.at!ons  and  guidelines  that   will 
enable  all  window  buyers  to  make  more  In 
formed    purchasing   decisions   about   the   en- 
ergy efflciem. y  of  windows  and  window  sys- 
tems; and 

(H)  information  that  will  allow  window 
buyers  to  assess  the  energy  consumption  and 
potential  co.st  .savings  of  alternative  window 
products. 

i;li  The  rating  program  shall  be  established 
anil  administered  by  the  National  Fenestra- 
tion Rating  Council  which  shall  periodically 
report,  to  the  Congi'ess  and  the  Secretar.v  on 
the  progi'ess  being  made  toward  establishing 
the  pi'Ogi'am 

'bi  MoMi'dRiNG  The  Secretary  shall  mon- 
itor and  evaluate  the  efforts  of  the  National 
Fenestration  Rating  Council  and  make  de 
tf-rminalions  about  whether'  the  program  es- 
tablished within  the  Council  is  consistent 
with  subsection  lai. 

Ic)    Al.TKRNATIVK    SYSTKM,      (li    If    the    Sec 
retary   has   not.   by    December  31.    1992,   c  er 
titled  that  a  voluntary  national  window  rat 
inn   program  consistent    with   the  objectives 
c.f  subsection   la)   has   been   esUiblished.    the 
.Se(  retary  shall,  after  consultation  with  the 
National    Institute   of  Standards  and   Tech 
nology.  develop,   by   December  31.   1993.  test 
ing  procedures  under  section  323  of  the  Hn 
ergy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6293)  for  windows  and  window  systems. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  develops  such  proce- 
dures, the  Federal  Trade  Commission  (here- 
after in  this  section  referreil  to  as  the  ■'Com- 
mission'i  shall  prescribe  labeling  rules 
under  section  324  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6294  i 
for  windows  and  window  systems  except 
that,  with  respect  to  any  type  of  window  or 
window  system  loi-  class  thereof),  the  Com 
mission  may  determine  that  such  labeling  is 
not  technologically  or  economically  feasible 
or  is  not  likely  to  assist  consumei-s  in  mak- 
ing purchasing  deci.-^ions. 

(3)  For  puiixjscs  of  sections  323.  :?2'1.  and  327 
of  such  Act.  windows  and  window  systems 
shall  be  considered  <  overeil  produc  is  under 
section  322  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6292)  to  the 
extent  neces.sary  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section. 

(4  I  For  purposes  of  section  327(a)  of  such 
Act.  the  term  "this  part "  includes  this  sub- 
section to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry  out 
thi.s  subsection 

SEC.  162.  VOLUNTARY  STANDARDS  FOR  INDUS 
TRIAl,  INSDI-ATION  A.ND  IMPROVt; 
MENT  OF  IVDUSTRIAI,  AUDITS. 

i.i'  Is  CiKNKKAl..  ill  The  Se(.retary  ol  Kn 
eit'V  shall,  with  lunds  available  to  carry  out 
this  .section,  develop,  direi  lly  or  by  contract, 
ii  voluiiiaiv  national  pi'ogiam  to  devise 
starulaiil.s  lor  the  proper  levels  of  industrial 
insulation. 

(2)  The  standards  shall  be  developed  in  con- 
sultation with  manufacturers,  suppliers,  and 
installers  of  insulation  and  with  utilities  and 
major  industrial  energy  user-s. 


(3'  The  Secretary  .shall  issue  such  stand- 
ards not  later  than  Det  ember  31.  1992. 

(bi  RkcommkniiATIOns.  Not  later  than  De 
cember  31.  1992.  the  Secretary  shall,  in  con 
junction  with  the  development  of  standards 
under  subsection  lai.  review  the  status  of  in- 
dustrial energy  auditing  procedures  an<t 
make  rei  ommendations  for  improvement  as 
.ippropiiatp 

(CI  Oi'HKR  Assis'i'ANCK.-  The  .Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  program  of  education  and 
technical  assistance  concerning  the  stand 
aids  and  auditint;  procedures. 

(di  Rki'<3kt.  -The  Secretary  shall  transmit, 
tjy  December  'M.  1994,  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress detailing 

(1)  the  standards  developed  and  rec- 
ommended changes  in  audit  pro(  edures;  and 

(2)  the  educational  and  teihnical  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  section,  an  evalua- 
tion of  its  effectiveness,  and  the  resptjnsive- 
ness  of  the  industrial  sector  to  the  stand- 
ards. 

SEC.  163.  ENERGY  CONSERVATION  REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR  CERTAIN  COMMERCL\L 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  EQUIPMENT. 

(ai  Definitions.— Section  340  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Consei-vation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6311 1 
is  amended  - 

(1  1  in  paragraph  (1)- 

(A)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  as 
subparagraph  (G);  and 

(Hi  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  <Ai  the 
following 

■•(B)  Small  commercial  package  air  condi- 
tioning and  heating  equipment. 

"(C)  Large  commercial  package  air  condi- 
tioning and  heating  eciulpment. 

"(D)  Packaged  terminal  air  conditioners 
and  packaged  terminal  heat  pumps. 

"(E)  Warm  air  furnaces  and  pack;iged  boll 
ers 

"■(Fi  Storage  water  heaters,  instantaneous 
water  heaters,  and  unfired  hot  water  storage 
Uinks." 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)(B) — 

lAi  by  striking  out  '•pumps)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ""pumps,  small  and  large  com 
mercial  package  air  conditioning  and  heat- 
ing equipment,  packaged  terminal  air-condi- 
tioners, packaged  terminal  heat  pumps, 
warm  air  furnaces,  packaged  boilers,  storage 
water  heaters,  instantaneous  water  heaters, 
and  unfired  hot  water  storage  tanks)";  and 

lUi  by  striking  out  clauses  (v)  and  (xi)  and 
redesignating  clauses  (vi).  (vii).  (viii).  (ix). 
(X).  (xiii.  (xiii).  and  (xiv)  as  clauses  (v).  (vi), 
(Vii).  (viii),  (ix).  (x),  (xi),  and  (xii),  respec- 
tively; and 

(3i  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(8)  The  term  'small  commercial  package 
air  conditioning  and  heating  equipment' 
means  air-cooled,  water-cooled.  evapu- 
ratively-cooled,  or  water  source  (not  includ- 
ing ground  water  source)  electrically  oper- 
ated, unitary  central  air  conditioners  and 
central  air  conditioning  heat  pumps  for  com- 
mercial application  which  are  rated  below 
135.000  Blu  tier  hour  (cooling  capacity). 

"(9)  The  term  "large  commer'cial  package 
air  conditioning  and  heating  equipment' 
means  air-cooled,  water-cooled,  evapo- 
ratively-cooied.  or  water  source  mot  includ- 
ing ground  water  source)  electrically  oper- 
ated, unitary  central  air  conditioner's  and 
central  air  conditioning  heat  pumps  for  com- 
mercial application  which  are  rated  at  or 
above  i;5,'i.000  Btu  per  hour  and  below  240.000 
Blu  per  hour  (cooling  capacity). 

••(10;(A)  The  term  'packaged  terminal  air 
conditioner  means  a  wall  sleeve  and  a  sepa- 
r'ate  unencased  combination  of  heating  and 
cooling  assemblies  specified  by  the  builder 
and  intended  for  mounting  through  the  wall. 


It  includes  a  prime  source  of  refrigeration, 
separable  outdoor  louvers,  forced  ventila- 
tion, and  heating  availability  energy 

"iB)  The  term  packaged  terminal  heat 
pump'  means  a  packaged  terminal  aii  condi- 
tioner thai  utilizes  reverae  cycle  relrigera- 
tion  as  its  prime  heat  source  and  should  have 
supplementary  heating  availability  by  build- 
er's choice  of  energy 

■(llKA)  The  tei'm  warm  air  furnace' 
means  a  self  contained  oil-  or  gas-fired  fur- 
nace designed  to  supply  heated  air  through 
ducts  to  spates  that  I'equire  it  and  includes 
combination  warm  air  furnace'electric  air 
conditioning  units  but  does  not  include  unit 
heaters  and  duct  furnaces 

■■(B)  The  term  "packaged  boiler  means  a 
boiler  that  is  shipped  complete  with  heating 
equipment,  mechanical  draft  equipment,  and 
automatic  controls:  usually  shipped  In  one 
or  more  sections. 

•'(12)(Ai  The  term  storage  water  heater' 
means  a  water  heater  that  heats  and  stores 
water  within  the  appliance  at  a 
thermostatically  controlled  temperature  for 
delivery  on  demand.  Such  lerin  does  not  in- 
clude units  with  an  input  rating  of  4(X)0  Btu 
per  hour  or  more  per  gallon  of  stored  water. 

"(B)  The  term  instantaneous  water  heat- 
er' means  a  water  heater  that  has  an  input 
rating  of  at  least  4000  Btu  per  hour  per  gallon 
of  stored  water 

••(C)  The  term  unfired  hot  water  storage 
tank'  means  a  tank  used  to  store  water  that 
is  heated  externally 

"■il3)iA)  The  term  'electric  motor  means 
any  motor  which  is  a  general  purpose  T- 
frame,  single-speed,  foot-mounting,  poly- 
phase squirrel-cage  induction  motor  of  the 
National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. Design  A  and  B.  continuous  rated,  oper- 
ating on  230  460  volts  and  constant  60  Hertz 
line  power  as  defined  in  NEMA  Standards 
Publication  MGl  1987. 

■■(Bi  The  term  •definite  purpose  motor' 
means  any  motor  designed  In  standard  rat- 
ings with  standard  operating  characteristics 
or  standard  mechanical  construction  for  use 
under  service  conditions  other  than  usual  or 
for  use  on  a  particular'  type  of  application 
and  which  cannot  be  used  in  most  general 
purpose  applications. 

'(Ci  The  term  'special  purpose  motor' 
means  any  motor,  other  than  a  general  pur- 
pose motor  or  definite  purpose  motor,  which 
has  special  operating  characteristics  or  spe- 
cial mechanical  construction,  or  both,  de- 
signed for  a  particular  application, 

'•(D)  The  term  "open  motor'  means  a  motor 
having  ventilating  openings  which  permit 
passage  of  external  cooling  air  over  and 
around  the  windings  of  the  machine. 

"(E)  The  term  'enclosed  motor'  means  a 
motor  so  enclosed  as  to  prevent  the  free  ex- 
change of  air  between  the  inside  and  outside 
of  the  case  but  not  sufficiently  enclosed  to 
be  termed  airtight. 

""(F)  The  term  'small  electric  motor' 
means  a  NEMA  general  purpose  alternating 
current  single-speed  iriduction  motor,  built 
m  a  two  digit  frame  number  iSeries  in  accord- 
ance with  NEMA  Standards  Publication 
MGl-1987. 

"(Gi  The  term  'efficiency  when  used  with 
respect  to  an  electric  motor  means  the  ratio 
of  an  electric  motor's  useful  power  output  to 
its  total  power  input,  expressed  :n  percent- 
age. 

"(H)  The  term  'nominai  full  load  effi- 
ciency' means  the  average  efficiency  of  a 
population  of  motors  of  duplicate  design  as 
determined  in  accordance  with  NEMA  Stand- 
ards Publication  MGl   1987. 
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•'(U)The  term  ASMKAh;  means  the  Amer- 
ican 3o<  iety  of  HeatiiiK.  KefrKreratlnK.  and 
Air  ConilitionmK  EnKirieers. 

"(15)  The  term    IKS'  mt-ans  the  lllumlnat 
InK  EnKineerinK  Soilely  ot  North  America. 

•■(16:  The  term  NEMA  means  the  National 
Electili  al  Maniifai.tiirers  Association. 

"il7)  The  term  IEEE'  means  the  Institute 
of  Electrical  and  Electronics  EnKlneers. 

■■;18)The  term   energy  conservation  stanil 
ard'  means 

"(A I    a    performance    standard    that    pre 
scribes  a  minimum  level  of  energy  efficiency 
or  a  maximum  Quantity  of  energy  use  for  a 
product;  or 

"(B)  a  design  requirement  for  a  product.". 

(b)  Test  Pkockdukks.  ( 1 1  Section  ;M3(a)  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6314)  is  amended 

(A)  by  striking  out  paratfiaph  d)  and  in 
sertintf  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlnx 

"(1)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  an  evalua 
tlon  of  a  class  of  covered  equipment  and  may 
prescribe  test  procedures  for  such  class  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  sec 
tion.";  and 

(Bi  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow! nK  new 
paraKraphs: 

■(4)(Ai  With  respect  to  small  commercial 
package  air  conditlonlnir  and  heating  equip 
ment.  large  commercial  package  air  condi- 
tioning and  heating  equipment,  packaged 
terminal  air  conditioners,  packaged  terminal 
heat  pumps,  warm-air  furnaces,  packaged 
boilers,  storage  water  heaters,  instjintaneous 
water  heaters,  and  unflred  hot  water  storage 
tanks  to  which  standards  are  applicable 
under  section  342,  the  Secretary  shall,  not 
later  than  18  months  after  the  date  of  the  en 
actmenl  of  this  paragraph,  prescribe  lest 
procedures  that  are  consistent  with  those 
generally  accepted  Industry  testing  proce 
dures  or  rating  procedures.  If  any,  developed 
by  the  Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration 
Institute  or  by  the  American  Society  of 
Heating,  Refrigerating  and  Air  Conditioning 
Engineers,  or  for  storage  water  heaters  and 
instantaneous  water  heaters,  contained  In 
American  National  Standard  Z21.10.3.  as  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  para 
graph 

"(B)  If  such  an  industry  teat  procedure  or 
rating  procedure  for  small  commercial  pack 
age  air  conditioning  and  heating  equipment, 
large  commenUal  package  air  conditioning 
and  heating  eciulpment,  packaged  terminal 
air  conditioners,  packaged  terminal  heat 
pumps,  warm-air  furnaces,  packaged  ijollers, 
storage  water  heaters,  instantaneous  water 
heaters,  or  unfired  hot  water  storage  tanks 
is  amended,  the  Secretary  shall  amend  the 
test  procedure  for  the  product  as  nece.ssary 
to  be  consistent  with  the  amended  industry 
test  procedure  or  rating  procedure  unless  the 
Secretary  determines,  by  rule,  published  In 
the  Federal  Register  and  supported  by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence,  that  to  do  so  would 
not  meet  the  reciulrements  for  teat  proce- 
dures de.scribed  in  paragraphs  (2i  and  (3)  of 
this  subsection. 

••(C)  If  the  Secretary  prescribes  a  rule  con- 
taining such  a  determination,  the  rule  may 
establish  an  amended  test  procedure  for  such 
product  that  meets  the  requirements  of  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (31  of  this  subsection. 

"(5)  With  respect  to  electric  motors  to 
which  standards  are  applicable  under  section 
342.  the  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  18 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  paragraph,  prescribe  test  procedures 
that  are  consistent  with  NKM.\  Standards 
Publhatlon  MC;i-1987  and  IEEE  Sumdard  112 
Test  Method  B  for  motor  efficiency.". 

(2)  The  second  subsection  designated  as 
subsection  (di  of  section  343  of  such  Act  i42 


use.  6314(d)(li)  Is  amended  in  paragraph  ili 
in  the  material  preceding  subparagraph  (A), 
by  inserting  after  180  days  '  the  following 
"(or.  in  the  ca.se  of  small  commercial  pack- 
age air  conditioning  and  heating  equipment, 
large  commercial  package  air  conditioning 
and  heating  equipment.  package<l  terminal 
air  conditioners,  packaged  terminal  heat 
pumps,  warm-air  furnaces,  packaged  boilers, 
storage  water  heaters,  instantaneous  water 
heaters,  and  unfired  hot  water  storage  tanks. 
360  days:". 

(c)  LABKMNO.  -  Section  344  of  such  Act  (42 
use.  6315)  Is  amended 

(1)  in  sub.section  (a),  by  striking  out  "may' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'shall". 

(2)  In  subsection  (O,  by  striking  out  "may" 
In  the  material  preceding  paragraph  il)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof '■shall"; 

(3)  bv  redesignating  subsections  id),  le),  (O. 
igi.  (h),  and  (i)  as  subsections  (f).  (g).  (h),  (li, 
I J  I,  and  (k),  respectively:  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  subsection  tct.  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(d)   Subject   to   subsection   (h),    not   later 
than    12  months  after   the  Secretary   estab- 
lishes   test    procedures   for    electric    motors 
under  .section  343.  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
.scrlbe  labeling  rules  under  this  section  appli 
cable  to  electric  motors  taking  Into  consid 
eration  NEMA  Standards  Publication  MOI 
1987.  Such  rules  shall  provide  that  the  label- 
ing of  any  electric  motor  manufactured  after 
the   12-month  period   beginning  on  the  date 
the  Secretary  prescribes  such  labeling  rules, 
shall   - 

"(1)  indicate  the  energy  efficiency  of  the 
motor  on  the  permanent  nameplate  attached 
to  such  motor; 

'"(2)  prominently  display  the  energy  effi 
ciency  of  the  motor  in  equipment  catalogs 
and  other  material  used  to  market  the  equip- 
ment; and 

"(3)  include  such  other  markings  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  solel.v  to  fa- 
cilitate enforcement  of  the  standards  estab 
lished  for  electric  motors  under  section  342. 

"(e)  Subject  to  subsection  <hi.  not  later 
than  12  months  after  the  Secretary  estab- 
lishes test  procedures  for  small  commercial 
package  air  conditioning  and  heating  equip 
ment,  large  commercial  package  air  condi- 
tioning and  heating  equipment,  packaged 
terminal  air  conditioners,  packaged  terminal 
heat  pumps,  warm-air  furnaces,  packaged 
boilers,  storage  water  heaters,  instantaneous 
water  heaters,  and  unfired  hot  water  storage 
tanks  under  section  343.  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  labeling  rules  under  this  section 
for  such  equipment.  Such  rules  shall  provide 
that  the  labeling  of  any  small  commercial 
package  air  conditioning  and  heating  equip- 
ment, large  commercial  package  air  condi- 
tioning and  heating  ecjuipment,  packaged 
terminal  air  conditioner,  packaged  terminal 
heat  pump,  warm-air  furnace,  packaged  boil- 
er, storage  water  heater,  instantaneous 
water  heater,  and  unfired  hot  water  storage 
tank  manufactured  after  the  12 month  period 
beginning  on  the  date  the  Secretary  pre- 
scribes such  rules  shall- 

"(1)  indicate  the  energy  efficiency  of  the 
equipment  on  the  permanent  nameplate  at- 
tached to  such  equipment  or  other  nearby 
permanent  marking: 

"(2)  prominently  display  the  energy  effi- 
ciency of  the  equipment  in  new  equipment 
catalogs  used  by  the  manufacturer  to  adver- 
tise the  equipment,  and 

"(3)  Include  such  other  markings  as  the 
Secretary  determines  neces.sary  solely  to  fa- 
cilitate enforcement  of  the  standard.s  estab- 
lished for  such  equipment  under  section 
342.' 


id)  Stanuards.— Section  342  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

•STANHAKUS 

"Sec.  .'M2.   (a)  Smai.i,  and  Laiiok  Commkr 

ciAi,  Packack  Am  Conditioning  and  Hkatinc 

EQUII'MKN'I',    PArKAGKD   TKK.MINAI.    AlU  CONDI 
TIONKKS    AND    HKAT    PUMl'S.     WARM  AIH    KUR 
NACHS.    PACKAOKD    BoII.KR.S.    STORAOK.    WATKR 
HKAIKR.S.     INSTANTANKOUS    Watkr    HKA-rKR.s. 

AND  Unhrfd  Hot  Watkr  SruHAOK  Tank.s. 
(1)  Each  small  commercial  package  air  con- 
ditioning and  heating  equipment  manufac- 
tured on  or  after  .January  1.  1994.  shall  meet 
the  standard  levels  set  forth  tor  such  prod 
ucUs  in  ASHRAEIES  Standard  90.1  as  In  ef 
feet  on  the  date  of  the  ena<  tment  of  this 
paragraph,  or.  with  respect  tt>  the  equipment 
specified  in  subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  iD).  and 
(E).  the  standard  levels  set  forth  fo:  sm  h 
products  in  addendum  a  to  A.SHHAEIES 
Standard  90.1.  Such  standards  are  as  follows 

"(A)  The  minimum  seasonal  energy  effi- 
ciency ratio  of  air  cooled  three-phase  elec- 
tric central  air  conditioners  and  central  air 
conditioning  heat  pumps  less  than  66.000  Btu 
per  hour  (cooling  capacity),  split  systems, 
shall  be  10.0. 

"(B»  The  minimum  seasonal  energy  effi- 
ciency ratio  of  air-cooled  three-phase  elec- 
tric central  air  conditioners  and  central  air 
conditioning  heat  pumps  less  than  65.000  Btu 
per  hour  (cooling  lapacltyi.  single  package, 
shall  be  9.7. 

•■{Ci  The  minimum  energy  efficiency  ratio 
of  air-cooled  central  air  conditioners  and 
central  air  conditioning  heat  pumps  at  or 
above  65,000  Btu  per  hour  (cooling  capacity) 
and  less  than  l;}5,000  Btu  per  hour  (cooling 
capacity)  shall  be  8.9  (at  a  standard  rating  of 
95  degrees  K  db). 

"(D)  The  minimum  heating  seasonal  per- 
formance factor  of  air-cooled  three-phase 
electric  central  air  conditioning  heat  pumps 
less  than  65,000  Btu  per  hour  (cooling  capac- 
ity), split  systems,  shall  be  6.8 

"(E)  The  minimum  heating  seasonal  per- 
formance factor  of  air  cooled  three  phase 
electric  central  air  londitioning  heat  pumps 
less  than  65,000  Btu  per  hour  (cooling  (  apac- 
ity),  single  package,  shall  be  6.6. 

"(F)  The  minimum  coefficient  of  perform- 
ance in  the  heating  mode  of  air-cooled 
central  air  conditioning  heat  pumps  at  or 
above  65.000  Btu  per  hour  (i;ooling  capacity) 
and  less  than  135.000  Btu  per  hour  (cooling 
capacity)  shall  be  3.0  (at  a  high  temperature 
rating  of  47  degrees  F  dbl. 

"(G)  The  minimum  energy  efficiency  ratio 
of  water-cooled,  evaporatively-cooled  and 
water-source  central  air  conditioners  and 
central  air  conditioning  heat  pumps  less 
than  65.000  Btu  per  hour  (cooling  capacity) 
shall  be  9.3  (at  a  standard  rating  of  95  de- 
grees F  db.  outdoor  temperature  for  evapo- 
ratlvely  cooled  equipment,  and  85  degrees 
Fahrenheit  entering  water  temperature  for 
water-source  and  water-cooled  equipment). 

"(H)  The  minimum  energy  efficiency  ratio 
of  water  cooled,  evaporatively-cooled  and 
water-source  central  air  conditioners  and 
central  air  conditioning  heat  pumps  at  or 
above  65,000  Btu  per  hour  (cooling  capacity) 
and  less  than  135.000  Btu  per  hour  (cooling 
capacity)  shall  be  10.5  (at  a  standard  rating 
of  95  degrees  F  db.  outdoor  temperature  for 
evaporatively  cooled  equipment,  and  85  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  entering  water  tempera- 
ture for  water  source  and  water-cooled 
equipment). 

"(1)  The  rninimum  coefficient  of  perform- 
ance of  water-.source  heat  pumps  less  than 
135.000  Btu  per  hour  (cooling  capacity)  shall 
be  3.8  (at  a  standard  rating  of  70  degrees 
Fahrenheit  entering  water). 


"(2)   Each    large  commercial   package  air 

conditioning  and  heating  equipment  manu- 
fa^'uii-d  on  01  after  January  1.  1995.  shall 
meet  the  .standard  levels  set  forth  for  .such 
products  in  ASHRAEIES  Standard  90.1  as  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
paragraph.  Such  standards  are  as  follows 

"I  A  I  The  minimum  energy  efficiency  ratio 
of  air-cooled  central  aii'  conditioners  and 
central  air  conditioning  heat  pumps  at  or 
above  135.000  Btu  per  hour  (cooling  capacity) 
and  less  than  240.000  Btu  per  hour  (cooling 
capacity!  shall  be  8.5  (at  a  standard  rating  of 
95  degrees  F  db). 

"(B)  The  minimum  coefficient  of  perform- 
ance in  the  heating  mode  of  air-cooled 
.fiitial  ,111  I 'iniiitloning  heat  pumps  at  or 
aiiove  ;;j5,(XX)  Btu  per  hour  (cooling  capacity) 
aii.t  les.s  than  240,000  Btu  per  hour  (cooling 
■  apacity  I  shall  be  2,9. 

iCi  The  minimum  energy  efficiency  ratio 
of  water  and  evaporatively  cooled  central 
air  conditioners  and  central  air  conditioning 
heat  pumps  at  or  abuve  135.000  Btu  per  hour 
<<ooluig  capacit.y)  shall  be  9.6  (according  to 
ARI  Standard  360-86). 

■  (3)  Each  packaged  terminal  air  condi- 
tioner and  packaged  terminal  heat  pump 
manufactured  on  or  after  .January  1.  1994. 
shall  meet  the  staiidai  <1  levels  set  forth  for 
such  products  in  ASHRAivIKS  Standard  90.1 
as  in  effect  on  the  <tatp  of  the  enactment  of 
rhi^   paragraph.   Such   standards  are   a.s   fol 

•  Al  The  minimum  energy  efficiency  ratio 
of  packaged  terminal  air  conditioners  and 
packageil  terminal  heat  pumps  in  the  cooling 
mode   shall    lie    10.0  (O.U!   x    Capacity    [in 

thousands  of  Btu  per  hour)  EKRi  (at  a  stand- 
ard rating  of  96  degrees  F  db.  outdoor  tem- 
p<'iatur(M.  If  a  unit  has  a  capacity  of  less 
than  7000  Btu  per  hour,  then  7000  Btu  per 
hour  shall  be  used  in  the  calculation.  If  a 
unit  has  a  capacity  of  greater  than  16.000  Btu 
per  hour,  then  16.000  Btu  per  hour  shall  be 
used  in  the  calculation. 

"(B)  The  minimum  coefficient  of  perform 
ant  e  of  packaged  terminal  heat  pumps  in  the 
heating  mode  shall  be  1  3  ♦  (0.16  x  the  mini- 
mum cooling  EER  a.s  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (A)i  (at  a  standard  rating  of  17  degrees 
Fdb). 

"(4)  Ea(  h  warm  aii  furnace  and  packaged 
boiler  manufai  t  uied  on  or  after  .January  1. 
199-).  shall  meet  the  standard  levels  .set  forth 
for  such  product,s  ui  ASHRAEIES  Stiindard 
90.1  as  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  p.traKiapti  Su.  h  standards  are  as  fol- 
lows 

■iA)  The  minimum  thermal  efficiency  at 
the  maximum  rated  capacity  of  gas-fired 
wai'in  air  furnace.s  with  capacity  of  225,000 
Ht  u  pel  hour  or  more  shall  be  80  perc  ent, 

"(H)  The  minimum  thermal  efficiency  at 
the  maximum  rated  capacity  of  oil-fired 
waim  air  fuiiiaces  with  capacity  ot  225,000 
Btu  per  hour  or  more  shall  be  81  percent. 

"iCi  The  tninimum  combustion  efficienc.y 
at  the  maximum  rated  i  apacity  of  pas-fired 
pac  kaged  boilers  with  capacity  of  300,000  Btu 
[)er  hour  or  more  shall  be  80  [)e[cent. 

"■Di  The  minimum  combustion  efficiency 
at  the  maximum  rated  (apacity  of  oil-fired 
[mckaged  iKiilers  with  capacity  of  .500.000  Btu 
per  hour  or  more  shall  bo  H:i  [X'n  cut 

"i5)  Each  storage  water  healci-,  instanta 
neous  water  heater,  and  unfiled  waiter  stor- 
age tank  manufactured  on  or  after  January 
1.  1994.  shall  meet  the  standard  levels  set 
forth  for  such  products  in  ASHRAEIF^S 
Standard  90  1  as  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
eiiai  tment  of  this  paianraph.  Such  standards 
are  as  follows 

"(Al  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(Gi.   the   maximum  standby  loss,   in   percent 


per  hour,  of  electric  storage  water  heaters 
shall  be  0.30  *  1 27  Measured  Storage  Volume 
[in  gallons)!. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(Gi.  the  maximum  standby  loss,  in  percent 
per  hour,  of  gas-  and  oil-fired  storage  water 
heaters  with  input  ratings  of  155.000  Btu  per 
hour  or  less  shall  be  1.30  +  ill4  Measured 
Storage  Volume  [in  gallons]).  The  minimum 
thermal  efficiency  of  such  units  shall  be  78 
percent. 

"iC)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(G).  the  maximum,  standby  loss,  in  percent 
per  hour,  of  gas-  and  oil-fired  storage  water 
heaters  with  input  ratings  of  more  than 
155,000  Btu  per  hour  shall  be  1.30  *  (95  Meas- 
ured Storage  Volume  [in  gallons]).  The  mini- 
mum thermal  efficiency  of  sui  h  units  shall 
be  78  percent. 

"(O)  The  minimum  thermal  efficiency  of 
instantaneous  water  heaters  with  a  stonage 
volume  of  less  than  10  gallons  shall  be  80  per- 
cent. 

"(E)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(G).  the  minimum  thermal  efficiency  of  in 
stantaneous  water  heaters  with  a  stoi-age 
volume  of  10  gallons  or  mor-e  shall  be  77  per- 
cent. The  maximum  standby  loss,  in  percent, 
hour,  of  such  units  shall  be  2.;30  +  (67  Mea.s- 
ured  Storage  V'olume  [in  gallons]), 

"(Fl  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(G).  the  maximum  heat  loss  of  unfired  hot 
water  storage  tanks  shall  be  6.6  Btu  per'  hcjur 
per  square  foot  of  tank  surface  area. 

"(G)  Storage  water  heaters  and  hot  water 
storage  tanks  having  more  than  140  gallons 
of  stoi-age  capacity  need  not  meet  the  stand- 
by loss  or  heat  loss  requirements  specified  in 
subparagi-aphs  (A)  through  iC)  and  subpara 
graphs  iKi  and  (F)  if  the  tank  surface  area  is 
thermally  insulated  to  R  12.5  and  if  a  stand- 
ing pilot  light  is  not  used. 

■•(6)(A)  If  ASHRAEIES  Standard  90  1.  a.s  in 
effect  on  the  liate  of  enac  tment  of  the  Com- 
prehensive National  Energy  Policy  Act.  is 
amended  with  respect  to  any  small  commer- 
cial package  air  conditioning  and  heating 
equipment,  large  commerxial  package  air 
conditioning  and  heating  equipment. 
packaged  terminal  air  conditioners. 
packaged  terminal  heat  pumps,  warm-air 
furnaces,  packaged  boilers,  storage  water 
heaters,  instantaneous  water'  heater's,  or 
unfired  hot  water  .storage  tanks,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  an  amended  uniform 
national  standard  for  that  product  at  the 
minimum  level  for  each  effec  tive  date  speci- 
fied in  the  amended  ASHRAEIES  Standard 
90.1.  unless  the  Secretary  determines,  by  rule 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  and  sup- 
ported by  clear  and  convincing  evidence, 
that  adoption  of  a  uniform  national  standard 
more  sti'ingent  than  such  amended  A.SHRAE 
IKS  Standard  90,1  for  such  product  would  re- 
sult in  significant  additional  conservation  of 
energy  and  is  technologically  feasible  and 
economically  justified. 

"(B)(1)  If  the  Secretary  issues  a  rule  con- 
taining such  a  determination,  the  rule  shall 
establish  such  amended  standard.  In  deter- 
mining whether  a  standai'd  is  economically 
Justified  for  the  purposes  of  subparagiaph 
(A),  the  Secretary  shall,  after  receiving 
views  and  comments  furnished  with  respect 
to  the  proposed  standard,  determine  whether' 
the  benefits  of  the  standard  exceed  its  bur 
dens  b.y,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable, 
considering— 

(I)  the  economic  impact  of  the  standard 
on  the  manufacturers  and  on  the  consumer's 
of  the  products  subject  to  such  standard; 

"(III  the  savings  in  operating  costs 
throughout  the  estimated  average  life  of  the 
product  in  the  type  (or  class)  compared  to 
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any  increase  In  the  price  of.  or  in  the  initial 
charges  for.  or  maintenance  expenses  of.  the 
products  which  ai'e  likely  to  result  from  the 
imposition  of  the  standard: 

•illl)  the  total  projected  amount  of  energy 
savings  likely  to  result  directly  from  the  im- 
position of  the  standard. 

"iIVi  any  lessening  of  the  utility  or  the 
performance  of  the  products  likely  to  result 
from  the  imposition  of  the  standard: 

"iVt  the  impact  of  any  lessening  of  com- 
petition, as  determined  in  writing  by  the  At- 
torney General,  that  is  likely  to  result  from 
the  imposition  of  the  standard: 

"(VI)  the  need  for  national  energy  con- 
servation: and 

"(VII)  other  factors  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers relevant. 

"(ill  The  Secretary  may  not  prescribe  any 
amended  standard  under  this  paragraph 
which  increases  the  maximum  allowable  en- 
ergy use.  or  decreases  the  minimum  required 
energy  efficiency,  of  a  covered  product  The 
Secretary  may  not  prescribe  an  amended 
standar'd  under  this  subparagraph  if  the  Sec- 
I'etaiy  finds  land  publishes  such  finding!  that 
interested  persons  have  established  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  that  a  standard  is 
likely  to  result  in  the  unavailability  in  the 
United  States  in  any  product  type  (or  class) 
of  pei'formance  characteristics  (including  re- 
liability), features,  sizes,  capacities,  and  vol- 
umes that  are  substantially  the  same  as 
those  generally  available  in  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  Secretary's  finding. 
The  failure  of  some  types  lor  classesi  to  meet 
this  c  riterion  shall  not  affect  the  Secretary's 
determination  of  whether  to  prescribe  a 
standard  for  other  types  or  classes. 

"(C)  A  standard  amended  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  para^'iaph  shall  become  effective 
for  products  manufactured  — 

■■(i)  with  respect  to  small  commercial 
package  air  conditioning  and  heating  equip- 
ment, packaged  ter'minal  air  conditioners, 
packaged  terminal  heat  pumps,  warm-air 
furnaces,  packat;ed  boilers,  storage  water 
heaters,  instantaneous  water  heater's,  and 
unfii'ed  hot  water  storage  tanks,  on  or  after 
a  date  which  is  two  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  applicable  minimum  energy  effi- 
ciency requirement  in  the  amended 
.ASHR.-\F.IRS  standard  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph I  A):  and 

"(li)  with  r-espect  to  large  comrnercial 
package  air  conditioning  and  heating  equip- 
ment, on  or  after  a  date  which  is  three  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  applicable 
minimum  energy  efficiency  requirement  in 
the  ar-nended  ASHR.^P-IES  standard  referred 
to  In  suljparagr'aph  lAi; 


except  that  an  energy  conservation  standard 
ai'nended  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  a  rule 
under  subparagraph  iB'  shall  become  effec- 
tive for  products  manufactured  on  or  after  a 
date  which  is  four  year's  after  the  date  such 
rule  is  published  in  the  Federal  Register, 

"(b)  El.F.crrRlc  Mo'niHs.  -li  i  Except  for  defi- 
nite purpose  motors,  spei  la;  purpo.se  motors, 
and  thc^e  motors  exempted  by  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (2i.  each  electric  motor 
manufactured  (alone  or  as  a  component  of 
another  piece  of  equipment:'  after  the  60- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  d.cte  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  or  in  the  case 
of  an  electric  motor  which  requires  listing  or 
certification  by  a  nationally  recognized  safe- 
ty testing  laboratory,  after  the  84-month  pe- 
riod beginning  on  such  date,  shall  have  a 
nominal  full  load  efficiency  of  not  less  tiian 
the  following: 
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•■(2)(A)  The  Secretary  may.  by  rule,  pro 
vide   that  the  standards  specified   In   para 
tcraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  certain  types  or 
clAHses  of  eloctrlc  motoi-s  If 

"(h  compliance  with  such  standard.^  would 
not  result  In  slKnlflcant  energy  savings  be- 
cause such  motors  cannot  be  used  In  most 
Keneral  purpose  applications  or  are  very  un 
likely  to  be  used  In  most  general  purpose  ap 
plications,  and 

"(ID  standards  for  such  motors  would  not 
be  technically  feasible  or  economically  ju.sti 
fled. 

•■(Bi  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enai  tment  of  this  subsection,  a  manu- 
fa^luror  seeking  an  exemption  under  this 
parM>;riiph  with  respect  to  a  type  or  class  of 
t'hMiru  motor  develojied  on  or  before  the 
dati:  of  the  enaitn\eiit  of  such  subsection 
.■<h;«,ll  submit  II  p<'tillon  to  the  Secretary  re 
(lUcstiMK  such  cxcmpMon  .Such  petition  shall 
incliidi'  evidence  that  the  type  or  class  of 
motor  iiu'i'ts  the  criteria  for  exemption  apec- 
lllcil  111  sutiparaKraph  lA) 

i('i   Not    l,iii'i    than    two   years  after   the 
ilali-  III  t  lu'  ciiai  liiient  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  rule  on  each  petition  for  ex 
empiioii    submitted    pursuant    to    subpara 
Kniph  (B)    In  making  such  ruling,   the  Sec 
relaiy  shall  afford  an  opportunity  for  public 
comment. 

•'(D)  Manufacturers  of  types  or  classes  of 
motors  developed  after  the  ilate  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection  to  which  standards 
under  paraKraph  (li  would  be  applicable  may 
petition  the  Secretary  for  exemptions  from 
compliance  with  such  standards  based  on  the 
criteria  specified  in  subparagraph  (Ai. 

■'(3)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  final 
rule  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  24  month 
period  be^{innin^r  on  the  elfective  date  of  the 
standards  established  under  paragraph  (II  to 
determine  if  such  staiulaids  .should  be 
amended  Such  rule  shall  provide  that  any 
ameiKlment  shall  apply  to  electrli^  motors 
iiiamifactured  on  or  after  a  date  which  is  five 
years  after  the  elfective  date  of  the  stand- 
ards established  under  paragraph  ( 1 1. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  final 
rule  no  later  than  24  months  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  previous  final  rule  to  deter- 
mine whether  to  amend  the  standards  in  ef- 
fect for  such  product.  Any  such  amendment 
shall  apply  to  electric  motors  manufactured 
after  a  date  which  Is  five  years  after 

'(1)  the  effective  date  of  the  previous 
amendment;  or 

"(ii)  if  the  previous  final  rule  did  not 
amend  the  standards,  the  earliest  date  by 
which  a  previous  amendment  could  have 
been  effective.'. 


(el  ADMINI.SI'HAriON.  Pf.nai.tiks.  Enkorck- 
MKNT,  ANii  Prkkmition.  (li  Section  345(a)  of 
such  Act  (42  US  t'  6316(a))  Is  amended 

(A)  in  the  material  preceding  paragraph 
(1)- 

(I)  by  inaertInK  after  "to  this  part '  the  fol- 
lowlnK  "(Other  than  the  equipment  specified 
In  subparagraphs  (B).  iCi.  (D),  (Ei,  and  iF)  of 
section  340(1))".  and 

(II)  by  strlkinK  out  "and  sections  328'  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (1)  throuKh  (si  of  section  325,  and 
sections  327", 

(B)  in  paragraph  (I)— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "and  324"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof   '.  324.  and  325   .  and 

(II)  by  striklnK  out  "343  and  344.  respec- 
tively" ami  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '343. 
344.  and  342,  r>»spectlvely  "; 

(C)  in  paranraph  (3).  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof. 

iD)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  out  the  pe 
rlod  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon, and 

(E)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing new  iiaragraphs 

"(5/  section  3'27(ai  shall  be  applied,  in  the 
case  of  electric  motors,  as  il  the  National 
Appliance  Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1987 
wiui  the  Comprehensive  National  Energy  Pol 
i>  y  Act; 

"(6)  section  327(b)(1)  shall  be  applied  as  If 
electric  motors  were   fluorescent  lainp  bal 
lasts  and  as  If  the  National   Appliance   En 
ergy  Con.servatlon  Amendments  of  1988  were 
the  Comprehensive   National   Energy   Policy 
Act; 

"(7)  section  327(b)(4)  shall  be  applied  as  If 
electric  motors  were  fluorescent  lamp  bal- 
lasts and  as  if  paragraph  (5)  of  section  .325(g) 
were  section  342;  and 

"(8)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  a  regulation  or  other  requirement 
adopted  by  a  State  or  subdivision  of  a  State 
contalneil  in  a  Stat*  or  local  building  code 
for  new  construction  concerning  the  energy 
efficiency  or  energ.y  use  of  an  electric  motor 
covered  under  this  part  is  not  superseded  by 
the  standards  for  such  electric  motor  estab- 
lished or  prescribed  under  section  342(b)  If 
such  regulation  or  requirement  is  identical 
to  the  standards  established  or  prescribed 
under  such  section.". 

i2)  Section  345  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6316) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection; 

"(b)(1)  The  provisions  of  section  326(a).  (b). 
and  td).  section  ;327(a).  and  sections  328 
through  'SX  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the 
equipment  specified  in  subparagraphs  (B). 
iCi.  (D).  (K).  and  (F)  of  section  340(1)  to  the 
same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
apply  in  part  B.  In  applying  such  provisions 
for  the  purposes  of  such  equipment,  para- 
graphs (1).  (2i.  (3).  and  (4)  of  sub.sei  tion  (a) 
shall  apply. 

"(2)(A)  A  standard  prescribed  or  estab 
Ushed  under  section  342(a)  shall,  beginning 
on  the  effective  date  of  such  standard,  super- 
.sede  any  State  or  local  regulation  concern- 
ing the  energy  efficiency  or  energy  use  of  a 
product  for  which  a  standard  is  prescribed  or 
established  pursuant  to  such  section. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A),  a 
standard  prescribed  or  established  under  sec- 
tion 342(a)  shall  not  supersede  a  standard  for 
such  a  product  contained  In  a  State  or  local 
building  code  for  new  construction  if 

"(1)  the  standard  in  the  building  code  does 
not  require  that  the  eneixy  efficiency  of 
such  product  exceed  the  applicable  minimum 
energy  efficiency  requirement  in  amended 
ASHHAEIES  Standard  90.1;  and 

"uli  the  st.iindard  in  the  building  code  does 
not  take  effect  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 


the  applicable  minimum  energy  ciTirnnuy 
requirement  In  amended  ASHHAEIES 
Standard  90.1 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A),  a 
standard  prescribed  or  established  under  sec 
tion  342(a)  shall  not  supersede  the  standards 
established  by  the  State  of  California  set 
forth  in  Table  C  6.  California  Code  of  Regula 
tions.  Title  24.  Part  2.  Chapter  2  .53.  for 
water-source  heat  pumps  below  135.000  Btu 
per  hour  (cooling  capacity)  that  become  ef 
fectlve  on  January  1.  1993. 

"(Di  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A),  a 
standanl  prcsi  rilied  or  established  under  sec 
tion  342iai  shall  not  supersede  a  State  regu- 
lation which  has  been  granted  a  waiver  by 
the  Seiretary  The  Secretary  may  grant  a 
waiver  pursuant  to  the  terms,  conditions, 
criteria,  procedures,  and  other  requirement* 
specified  In  section  ;3'27((l)  of  this  Act." 

13)  Section  345  of  sik  h  Act   i  42  CSC    6316i 
IS  amended  by  striking  out  the  sec  tion  head 
Ing  and  Inserting  in   lieu  thereol     admini.'^ 

THATION.  PENALTIES.  ENKORCKMKNT.  AND  PRK- 
KMITION" 

(f)   Tkchnicai.    AMKNriMKNT.s     (1)    Section 
340(31  of  such  Act  IS  iiinoiided  by  striking  out 
"(3)  the"  and   Inserting   in   lieu   thereof  the 
following  "(3)  The" 

|2)  Sei  tion  ;}43  of  su<  h  Act  (42  US  C.  6:314  i 
is  amended  by  redesit;nating  the  first  .sub 
section  designated  as  sub.scction  (d)  as  sub- 
section (C). 

i3)  The   table  of  contents  of  such   Act   is 
amended— 

lAi  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to 
section  342  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  item. 
"Sec.  '342   Standards."; 

and 

(B)  by  striking  the  Item  for  section  345  and 
Inserting  In   IIpu   thereof  the   following  new 
Item 
"Sec 


345 


Ailniiiiistial  ion,  penalties,  enfon  •• 
nieiu.  itnd  preemption    ". 
SKf      18.4      KNKHCiY     CONHEKVATION     REtJCIR*: 
MENTS    KOK    CEKTAI.N     l^\.MPS    A.NI) 
.SHUWKKliEAUS. 

(a)  DKKINITION,'^  Section  321(a)  of  the  En- 
ergy Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6291(a))  Is  amended  - 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  subsection  designa- 
tion; 

(2)  in  paragraph  il ) 

(A)  In  subparagraph  lAi.  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  semicolon  the  following  "or.  with 
respect  to  showerheads,  water";  and 

(B)  In  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  out 
"ballasts"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  "ballasts,  general  service  fluores- 
cent lamps,  incandescent  reflector  lamps, 
and  showerheads", 

(3)  in  pai-agraph  (6) 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  inserting  ".  or. 
In  the  ciise  of  showerheads.  water  use,"  after 
"energy  u.se  ";  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (Bi- 
ll) by  striking  out    "(14)"  and  Inserting  in 

lieu  thereof  "(16i".  and 

(11)  by  striking  out  "'325(0)"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "325<q)  "; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (7),  by  In.sertlng  after  "to 
be  consumed  annually'  the  following   ".  and 
in  the  case  of  showerheads,  the  aggregate  re 
tail  cost  of  water  and  wastewater  treatment 
services  likely  to  be  intuited  annually,'";  and 

(5i  by  adding  at  the  end  the  lollowiiiK  new 
paragraphs 

"(30)(A)  ^'xcept  as  provided  In  subpara 
graph  (E),  the  term  'nuore,s(  ent  ian)p  means 
a  low  pressure  mercury  electrlc-disiharge 
source  in  which  a  fluorescing  coating  trans 
forms  some  of  the  ultraviolet  energy  gen- 
erated by  the  mercury  discharge  Into  light. 
Including  only  the  following: 


"(II  Any  straight-shaped  lamp  (commonly 
referred  to  as  4-foot  medium  bi-pin  lamps) 
with  medium  bi-pin  bases  of  nominal  overall 
length  of  48  inches  and  rated  wattage  of  28  or 
more, 

"(ii»  Any  U-shaped  lamp  (commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  2-foot  U-shaped  lamps i  with  me- 
dium bl-pin  bases  of  nominal  overall  length 
between  22  and  25  inches  and  rated  wattage 
of  28  or  more. 

"(iil)  Any  rapid  start  lamp  (commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  8-foot  high  output  lamps)  with 
recessed  double  contact  bases  of  nominal 
overall  length  of  96  inches  and  0.800  nominal 
amperes,  as  defined  in  ANSI  C78  1  1978  and 
related  supplements. 

"(Ivl  Any  instant  start  lamp  (commonly 
referre<l  to  as  8-foot  slimline  lamps)  with  sin- 
gle pin  bases  of  nominal  overall  length  of  96 
inches  and  rated  wattage  of  'SI  or  more,  as 
dofinod  in  ANSI  C78-'.i  lf>78  (K1984i  and  relat- 
ed supplement  ANSI  C78  ;3a  198.=! 

"(Bi  The  teirn  "general  servK  e  fluorescent 
lamp  means  fluorescent  lamps  which  (an  be 
used  to  satisfy  the  majority  of  fluorescent 
applli  Hl.ions,  but  does  not  include  any  lamp 
designed  and  marketed  for  the  following  non- 
general  lighting  applications: 

"(il  Fluorescent  lamps  designed  to  pro- 
mote plant  growth. 

"(ill    Fluorescent    lamps    specifically    de- 
signed for  cold  temperature  installations, 
"(ill)  t^olored  fluorescent  lamps. 

"  (ivl  Impart  resistant  fluorescent  lamps. 

""IV)  Rj'flei  torized  or  aperture  lamps. 
(vi)  Fluorescent  lamps  designed  for  use  in 
leprographii   equipment. 

iviu  Lamps  primarily  designed  to  produce 
radiation  in  the  ultra  violet  region  of  the 
Sfiei  tium 

(Villi  I.Kimps  with  a  color  rendering  index 
of  H2  or  greater. 

"(C)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(E),  the  term  'incandescent  lamp'  means  a 
lamp  in  which  light  is  produced  by  a  fila- 
ment, heated  to  incandescence  by  an  electric 
current,  iik  luding  only  the  following" 

'"(i)  Any  lamp  (commonly  referred  to  as 
lower  wattage  nonreflector  general  service 
lamps,  including  any  tungsten-halogen  lamp) 
that  has  a  rated  wattage  between  30  and  199 
watt.H.  has  an  E26  medium  si  rew  base,  has  a 
rat*>d  voltage  or  voltage  range  that  lies  at 
least  partially  within  115  and  130  volts,  and  is 
not  a  reflector  lamp. 

ill)  Any  lamp  (commonly  referred  to  as  a 
reflector  lamp)  which  is  not  i  olored  or  de- 
signed for  rough  or  vibration  service  applua 
tions.  that  contains  an  inner  reflective  toat 
ing  on  the  outer  bulb  to  direct  the  light,  an 
R,  PAR.  or  similar  bulb  shapes  (excluding 
ER  or  BR'  with  E'26  medium  screw  bases,  a 
rated  voltage  or  voltage  range  that  lies  at 
least  piirtially  within  115  and  130  volts,  a  di- 
ameter which  exceed  2  75  inches,  and  is  ei- 
ther 

"(I)  a  iowien  wattage  reflector  lamp  which 
has  a  rated  wattage  between  40  and  205 
watts,  or 

"ill)  a  highien  wattage  reflector  lamp 
which  has  a  rated  wattage  above  205  watts. 

'"(Ill  I  An.v  general  service  incandescent 
lamp  (commonly  referred  to  as  a  high-  or 
higher  wattage  lamp>  that  has  a  rated  watt- 
age above  199  watts  i above  205  watts  for  a 
high  wattage  reflector  lampi 

"(D)  The  term  general  service  incandes- 
cent lamp  means  incandescent  lamps  i other 
than  nilniature  or  photographic  lampsi 
which  can  lie  useil  to  satisfy  the  majoi"ity  of 
lighting  applications,  but  does  not  include 
any  lamp  specifically  designed  for- - 

"ill  traffic  signal,  or  street  lightiiiK  serv 
ice; 


"'(11)  airwav,  airport,  aircraft,  or  other 
aviation  service. 

"(ill)  marine  or  marine  signal  service, 

"(iv)  photo,  projection,  sound  reproduc- 
tion, or  film  viewer  set  vice; 

"(V)  stage,  studio,  or  television  service; 

"(vi)  mill,  saw  mill,  or  other  industrial 
proce.«is  service; 

"(vii)  mine  service; 

"(vlili  headlight,  locomotive,  street  rail- 
way, or  other  transportation  service: 

"( ix )  heating  service; 

"(X)  code  beacon,  marine  signal,  light- 
house, reprographic,  or  other  communication 
.service; 

"(xi)  medical  or  dental  service: 

"(xii)  microscope,  map.  microfilm,  or  other 
specialized  equipment  service; 

"(xiii)  swininiinK  pool  or  other  underwater 
service; 

"(xiv)  decorative  oi  showcase  service; 

"(xvi  producing  i  olored  light; 

"'(xvi)  shatter  resistance  which  has  an  ex- 
ternal protective  coating;  or 

"(xvii)  appliance  service, 

"(E)  The  terms  fluorescent  lamp"  and  'in- 
candescent lamp"  do  not  include  any  lamp 
excluded  by  the  Secretary,  by  rule,  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  determination  that  standards  for 
such  lamp  would  not  result  in  significant  en- 
ergy savings  because  such  lamp  is  designed 
for  special  applications  or  has  special  char- 
acteristics not  available  in  reasonably  sub- 
stitutable  lamp  types. 

"(P'l  The  term  incandescent  reflector 
lamp'  means  a  lamp  described  in  subpara- 
graph (C)(ii). 

"(G)    The    term    "average    lamp    efficacy' 
means  the  lamp  efficacy  readings  taken  over 
a  statistically  significant  period  of  manufac 
ture  with  the  readings  averaged  over  that  pe- 
riod. 

"(H)  The  ti>rm  'base'  means  the  portion  of 
the  lamp  which  connei  ts  with  the  socket  as 
de.scribed  in  ANSI  (J81.61-1990. 

"ill  The  term  bulb  shape'  means  the  shape 
of  lamp,  especially  the  glass  bulb  with  des- 
ignations for  bulb  shaf)es  found  in  ANSI 
C79,M980  IR1984). 

"(J)  The  term  'color  rendering  index'  or 
'CRI'  means  the  measure  of  the  degree  of 
color  shift  objects  undergo  when  illuminated 
by  a  light  source  as  compared  with  the  color 
of  those  same  object.s  when  illuminated  by  a 
reference  source  of  comparable  color  tern 
perature, 

"iKi  The  term  "correlated  color  tempera- 
ture" means  the  absolute  temperature  of  a 
blackbody  whose  rhromaticity  most  nearly 
i"esembles  that  of  the  light  source. 

"  iLi  The  term  "lEP"  means  the  Illuminat- 
ing Engineering  Society  of  North  America. 

■i.M)  The  term  "lamp  efficacy"  means  the 
lumen  output  of  a  lamp  divided  by  its  watt- 
age, expressed  in  lumens  per  watt  iLPWi. 

"iNi  The  term  lamp  type  means  all  lamps 
designated  as  having  the  same  electrical  and 
lighting  characteristics  ami  made  by  one 
manufacturer. 

'■{(})  The  term  'lamp  wattage'  means  the 
total  electrical  power  consumed  by  a  lamp  in 
watts,  after  the  initial  seasoning  period  ref- 
erenced in  the  appropriate  lES  standard  test 
procedure  and  including,  for  iluorescent.  arc 
watts  plus  cathode  watts. 

""(P)  The  terms  'life'  and  'lifetime'  mean 
length  of  operating  time  of  a  statistically 
large  group  of  lamps  between  first  use  and 
failure  of  50  percent  of  the  Mroup  in  accord- 
ance with  test  procedures  desciibed  in  the 
lES  Lighting  Handbook-Reference  Volume. 

"(Q)  The  term  'lumen  output"  means  total 
luminous  flux  ipoweri  of  a  lamp  in  lumens, 
as  measured  in  accordance  with  applicable 


lES  standards  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

■  iR)  The  term  'tungsten-halogen  lamp' 
means  a  gas-filled  tungsten  filament  incan- 
descent lamp  containing  a  certain  proportion 
of  halogens  in  an  inert  gas. 

"(S)  The  term  medium  ba.se  compact  fluo- 
rescent lamp"  means  an  integrally  ballasted 
fluorescent  lamp  with  a  medium  screw  base 
and  a  rated  input  voltage  of  115  to  130  volts 
and  which  is  designed  as  a  direct  replace- 
ment for  a  general  service  incandescent 
lamp. 

"(31)(A)  The  term  water  u.se  means  the 
quantity  of  water  flowing  through  a 
showerhead  at  point  of  use.  determined  in 
accordance  with  test  procedures  under  sec- 
tion 323. 

"(Bi  The  term  AS.MK  means  the  Amer- 
ican Societ.v  of  Mechanieal  Engineers. 

"(C)  The  term  ANSI'  means  the  American 
National  .Standards  Institute." 

(b)  CdVKHAGK.  Section  322(a)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  6292(a:'i  is  amended   - 

(li  by  redesignating  paragraph  (14i  as  para- 
graph (16):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  alter  paragraph  (13)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(14)  General  service  fluorescent  lamps  and 
incandescent  reflector  lamps. 

"(15)  Showerheads.  except  safety  shower 
showerheads .". 

(c)  Tkst  PKdCKDLKK.s.  Section  ;?23  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  6293)  is  amended 

(1)  in  subsection  (b>— 

(A)  m  paragraph  (3).  by  inserting  after  "en- 
ergy use."  the  following  "water  use  (in  the 
case  of  showerheadsi.  ";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(6i  With  respect  to  fluorescent  lamps  and 
incandescent  reflector  lamps  to  which  stand- 
ards are  applicable  under  subsection  ill  of 
section  325.  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  test 
procedures,  to  be  carried  out  by  accredited 
test  laboratories,  that  take  Into  consider- 
ation the  applicable  LES  or  .■\NSI  standard. 

"(7)(A)  With  respect  to  showerheads  manu- 
factured after  July  1.  1992.  and  to  which 
standards  are  applicable  under  subsection  (jl 
of  section  325  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
test  procedures  that  are  consistent  with 
AS.ME  ANSI  An2.18.1M  -1989 

"iBi  If  the  test  procedure  requirements  of 
AS.ME  ANSI  Ail2.18.1M  1989  are  revised  at 
any  time,  the  Secretary  shall  amend  the  test 
procedures  established  by  subparagi"aph  (Al 
to  conform  to  such  revised  A.SMEANSI  re- 
quirement.s  unless  the  Secretary  determines, 
by  rule,  that  to  do  so  would  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (3)."; 

(2)  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection 
(c).  by  inserting  "or  water  use"  after  "effi- 
ciency"; and 

(3)  in  subsection  (e) — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  "or 
measured  energy  use  "  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ",  measured  energy  use.  or  measured 
water  use"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  i2).  by  striking  out  "en- 
ergy efficiency  or  energy  use"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "energy 
effKiency,  energy  use,  or  water  use";  and 

(Ci  in  paragraph  '3).  by  striking  out  "en- 
ergy efficiency  or  energy  use"  ar.  nsertlng 
in  lieu  thereof  "energy  efficiency,  energy 
use.  or  water  use". 

(d)  Labki.ING.  — Section  324  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6294  i  is  amended  - 

(1)  in  subsection  (ai(2),  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subparagraphs 

"(C)  Not  later  than  one  yeai  aftei  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Comprehensive  Na- 
tional  Energy  Policy  Act.  the  Commission 
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shiUI  pr.'s.  ribe  labellriK  lulen  un<ler  this  sec- 
tion applicable  to  tfenetal  service  fluorescent 
lamps,  medium  base  Lompaot  fluorescent 
larTipH.  and  tfeneral  service  Incandescent 
iHiiips  Such  rules  shall  provide  that  the  la 
belln«  of  any  Keneral  service  fluorescent 
lamp,  medium  base  compact  fluorescent 
lamp,  and  >:eneral  service  Incandescent  lamp 
manufa<  tured  after  the  12-month  period  be- 
KlnniPK  on  the  date  of  the  publication  of 
such  rule  shall  Indicate  i:onspicuou8ly  on  the 
packaKlnK  of  the  lamp.  In  a  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission  under  subsection 
lb  I,  such  information  a.s  the  Commission 
det>ms  necessary  to  enable  consumers  to  se- 
lec  t  the  most  energy  efficient  lamps  which 
meet  their  retjulrements.  LabelHiK  informa 
tlon  lor  incandescent  lamps  shall  be  based  on 
ptM'tormanc  e  when  op«Tated  at  120  volts 
Input,  regardless  of  the  rated  lamp  voltage. 

■  (1)1(1)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  la 
l)ellnK  rules  under  this  section  for 
shdwerheads  to  which  standards  are  appUca 
ble  under  subsection  (J)  of  .section  ;12,S.  Such 
rules  shall  pruvliti-  that  the  labeling  of  any 
showerhead  inanutaclured  after  July  I.  1992. 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  marking  and  la- 
beling requirements  of  ASMKANSl 
A112.18  IM  1989. 

"(ID  If  the  marklnK  and  labeling  require- 
ments of  ASMFiANftI  A112.18.1M-1989  are  re 
vised  at.  any  time,  the  Commission  shall 
amend  the  labellnK  rules  estAblisned  pursu 
ant  to  clau.se  (1)  to  be  consistent  with  such 
revised  ASMKANSl  requirements  unless  the 
Commission  delei mines  under  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (b)(5)  that  such  label- 
ing Is  not  technoloKically  or  economically 
feasible.". 

(2)  In  subsection  (a)i3),  by  strlklnj:  out 
"(H)  '  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(16)"; 

(3)  In  subsection  (b)(1)(H).  by  stnkinK  out 
"(H)"  and  Insertlnjc  In  lieu  thereof  "i  13),  (15). 
and  (I6i"; 

(4)  and  in  paragraphs  (3)  and  (5)  of  sub 
section  (bi.  by  slriklnK  out  "(H)  '  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "(16» ';  and 

(5)  In  subsection  (c)(7).  by  striking  out 
"paraKraph  (13)  of  section  322"  and  InsertlnK 
In  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (13),  (Hi.  and  (15) 
of  section  322(a)". 

(el  Stanhakds.  Section  325  of  such  Act  (12 
U.S.C  6296)  Is  amended 

(1)  by  redeslKnatlntc  subsections  (It  throuKh 
((1)  as  subsections  (k)  throunh  (s);  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (h)  the  fol 
lowUm 

"(1)  GKNKUAI,  SKKVICK  Kl.l'ORKSCKNT  LAMI'S 
ANr>  1NCANHK.SCKNT  RKKI.KCTOH  1.,AM1'S.      (1)(A) 

Eai  h  of  the  followInK  general  service  fluores 
cent  lamps  and  liu  andescent  reflector  lamps 
manufactured  after  the  effective  date  sped 
fled  In  the  tables  listed  In  this  pura^raph 
shall  meet  or  ex(  eed  the  followlnK  lanip  effi- 
cacy and  CRI  st.andards 
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"(B)  For  the  purposes  of  the  tables  set 
forth  In  subparagraph  (Ai.  the  term  'effective 
date'  means  the  last  day  of  the  month  set 
forth  in  the  table  which  follows  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Comprehensive  Na 
tlonal  Kneixv  Policy  Act. 

"(2)  NotwIthstandlnK  section  332(a)(5)  and 
section  332(b),  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  for  a 
manufacturer  to  sell  a  lamp  which  is  In  com- 
pliance with  the  law  at  the  time  such  lamp 
was  manufactured 

"(3)  Not  less  than  36  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  Initiate  a  rulemakln»f  procedure 
and  shall  publish  a  final  rule  not  later  than 
the  end  of  the  54-month  period  betflnnln^'  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
to  determine  If  the  standards  established 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  should  be  amended.  Such 
rule  shall  contain  such  amendment.  If  any, 
and  provide  that  the  amendment  shall  apply 
to  products  manufactured  on  or  after  the  36 
month  period  beKlnnink'  on  the  date  such 
final  rule  is  published. 

"(4)  Not  less  than  elitht  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  Initiate  a  rulemakinK  proce- 
dure and  shall  publish  a  final  rule  not  later 
than  nine  years  and  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub.sectlon  to 
deUn'inlne  If  the  standards  in  effect  for  fluo- 
rescent lamps  and  Incandescent  lamf»s  should 
be  amended.  Such  rule  shall  contain  such 
iimendment.  If  any.  and  provide  that  the 
amendment  shall  apply  to  products  manufac- 
tured on  or  after  the  :)6-month  period  beKin 
nInK  on  the  date  such  final  rule  is  published. 

■•(5)  Not  later  than  the  end  of  the  24-month 
period  t)eKlnnlnK  on  the  date  lalieluiK  re 
r.ulrements  under  section  324(a)(2)(C)  become 
effective,  the  Secretary  shall  Initiate  a  rule- 
makinvr  pro»:edure  to  determine  if  the  stand- 
ards in  effect  for  fluorescent  lamps  and  In- 
candescent lamps  should  be  amended  so  that 
they  would  be  applicable  to  additional  gen- 
eral .service  fluorescent  and  tjeneral  service 
Incandescent  lamp»  and  shall  publish,  not 
later  than  18  months  after  InltlatlnK  such 
rulemakUiK.  a  final  rule  Includlni;  such 
amended  standards,  if  any  Such  rule  shall 
provide  that  the  amendment  shall  apply  to 
products  manufactured  after  a  date  which  is 
;J6  months  after  the  date  such  rule  is  pub 
llshed. 

"(6)(A)  With  respect  to  any  lamp  to  which 
standards  are  applicable  under  this  sub- 
section or  any  lamp  specified  in  section  346. 
the  Secretary  shall  inform  any  Federal  en- 
tity proposlnK  actions  whU  h  would  ndversel.y 
Itnp&ct  the  enerify  consumption  or  enernv  ef- 
ficiency of  such  lamp  of  the  energy  con.serva- 
tion  consequences  of  such  action  It  shall  be 
the  responsibility  of  such  Feileral  entity  to 
carefully  consider  the  Seiretaivs  com- 
ments 


"(B)  NotwIth.standinK  section  325(n)(l).  the 
Secretary  shall  not  be  prohibited  from 
amendlni?  any  standard,  by  rule,  to  permit 
Increased  energy  use  or  to  decrease  the  mini 
mum  required  energy  efficiency  of  any  laitip 
to  which  standards  are  applicable  under  thi.s 
subsection  If  such  action  is  warranted  as  a 
result  of  other  Federal  action  (including  re- 
strictions on  materials  or  processes)  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  either  incieasInK  the 
energy  u.se  or  decreasing  the  energy  effi 
ciency  of  such  product. 

••(7)    Not    later    than    the    date    on    which 
standards  established  pursuant  to  this  sub 
section  become  effective,  or,  with  respect  tu 
high-intensity      discharge      lamps     covered 
under  section  346.  the  effective  date  of  stand 
ards   established   pursuant   to   such   section, 
each    manufacture:    .>;    ,-i    pi'Miut    'c    which 
such  standards  aie  ;ipi'li<  ^iMc  -li.ili  lile  with 
the  Secretary  a  l,il'<'i  I'-i  \   i.-pcrt  certifying 
compliance  with  '!;•■  ,im  1 ;' .tli'-  ^t.inchu'd  for 
each    lamp  type,   Suih    leiHirt   shall    inckule 
the  lumen  output  and  wattJige  consumption 
for  each  lamp  type  as  an  average  of  measui  e 
ments  t-aken  over  the  preceding  12  month  [»• 
riod.  With  respi^ct  to  lamp  tyiH's  whii  h  ;iie 
not   manufactured   during   the    12nionth    [«• 
rIod   preceding   the  date  such  stamlaicts   he 
come    effective,    such    report    shall    be    tiled 
with  the  Secretary   not  later  than  the  date 
which  is  12  months  after  the  date  manufac 
turing   is  commenced  and  shall   Include  the 
lumen  output  and  wattage  consumption  for 
each  such  lamp  type  as  an  average  of  meas 
urements    taken    during   such    12-month    pe 
rlod. 

"(j)  Stanpakds  KIK  Showkkhkads.  (1)  The 
maximum  water  use  allowed  for  any 
showerhead  (other  than  safety  shower 
showerheads)  manufactured  after  July  1. 
1992.  is  2.5  gallons  per  minute  when  measured 
at  a  flowing  water  pressure  of  80  pounds  per 
square  Inch. 

■i2)     If     the     ASMFvANSl     standard     for 
showerheads  is  revi.sed  at  any  time  in  a  man- 
ner that  the  Secretary  determines  will   Im 
prove  the  efficiency  of  water  use  and  insure 
the  protection  of  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
public,  the  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  12 
months  after  the  dale  of  such  revision,  pub 
lish  a  final  rule  amending  the  standard  es 
tablished  by   paragiaph  (li  to  be  consistent 
with     such     revised     ASMKANSl     sU\ndard 
Such  rule  shall  contain  such  amendment  and 
provide  that  the  amendment  sh.ill  apply  to 
products  manufactured  after  a  date  which  Is 
one  year  after  publication  of  the  final  rule 
establishing  such  amended  standard.  ': 

(3)  In  subsection  ik)  las  redesignated  by 
paragraph  d  i  of  this  subsection) — 

(A)  in  paragraphs  il)  and  (2),  by  striking 
out    "(H)"    and    Inserting    In    lieu    thereof 

•(16)";  and 

(B)  In  paragraphs  ili  and  (3).  by  striking 
out  "(1)  and  (m)  '  and  inserting  In  lieu  there 
of  "(n)  and  (o)"; 

(4)  In  subsection  (I)  las  redesignated  by 
paragraph  d)  of  this  subsection),  by  striking 
out  "(h)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(i)"; 

(5)  in  subsection  (m)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  t 

(A)  In  paragraph  (1>— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "and  In  paragraph  (13)' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  il3),  and 
I  H)";  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "(h)  '  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(I)": 

(B)  m  paragraph  i2)(C).  by  striking  out 
"(l)(2i(B)(n(II)  '  and  insetting  In  lieu  thereof 
••(n)(2)(B)(iiiU)  ■.  and 

(C)  In  paragraph  (3>(B).  by  in.serting     gen 
eral  service  fluorescent  lamps.  Incandescent 
reflector    lamps,"    after     "nuoresceiit    lamp 
ballasts,";  and 


(6i  in  subsection  (o)(3i(A)  las  redesignated 
by  paragraph  (1 )  of  this  subsection) - 

(A)  by  striking  out  ■■(1)(2)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■(ni(2)"',  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(1)(4)'  anil  inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  ■■(n)(4)". 

If)     RWJUlKKMKNTS     OK     MANUKAC-IUKKH.S. 
Section   326  of  such   Act  (42  U.S.C.   6296)   Is 
amended — 

(li  In  subsection  (bK4).  by  inserting  "or 
water  use"  after  "consumption";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (did),  by  striking  out  "or 
energy  use"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ". 
energy  use,  or.  in  the  rase  of  showerheads. 
water  use". 

Ig)  EKKKX;-!'  on  OlUhk  l.^v,-  Spition  .127  ol 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C   6297  i  is  anieiuled  — 

(1  I  in  subset  tion  lai 

lA)  In  paragraph  ll  i  m  the  material  prei  ed- 
ing  subparngiaph  (Ai.  by  inserting  'or  water 
use"  after  "energ.v  lonsiimption": 

(B)  in  paragraph  diiAi.  by  inseitmg  ". 
water  use."  after  "energy  t  oiisumptlon  '; 

(C)  in  paragraph  iDiHt.  by  striking  out  "or 
energy  efficiency"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  energy  efficiency,  or  water  use  '; 
and 

(Di  in  par;ii.:iii[)li  i2i,  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  the  following  "or.  with 
respect  to  showerheads.  any  regional  author 
ity  that  has  jurisdiction  within  a  State"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b> 

(A  I    m    the    material    preceding    paragraph 
(ll.  by  striking  out  "or  energy  use  of  the  <  ov 
eied  product"  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  ". 
energy  use.  or  water  u.se  of  the  covered  prod 
uct "; 

(B)  by  insertlnR  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (1)  the  following  ".  or 
ill  the  case  ol  any  portion  of  any  regulation 
whii  h  establishes   requirements   for  fluores 

I  em    or  incandescent   lamps  or  How  rate  re 
i)uirements  for  showerheads.  was  pi-escribed 
or  enacted  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Comprehensive  National   Knergy   Pol 
icy  Act";  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (4i.  by  inserting  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  the  following  ".  or  is  a 
regulation  (or  portion  thereon  regulating 
iTuorescent  or  incandescent  lamps  other  than 
those  to  which  .section  325(1)  is  applicable,  oi- 
ls a  regulation  (or  portion  thereof)  regulat 
ing  showerheads  other  than  those  to  whu  h 
section  32.S(j)  is  applicable": 

(3)  in  subsection  (ciili.  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  the  following:  ".  ex- 
cept that  a  State  regulation  (or  portion 
thereof)  regulating  fluorescent  or  incandes 
cent  lamps  other  than  those  to  which  section 
3'25(i)  is  applicable  shall  be  effective  only 
until  the  effective  date  of  a  standard  that  is 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  is  appln  able 
to  sui  h  lamps";  and 

(4 )  in  subsection  (d)(  1  y~ 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"or  energy  efficiency"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  energy  effii  iency.  or  water  use"; 

(B)  In  subparagraph  (Bi.  by  insertuic  "ni- 
water"  after  "energy";  and 

(C)  in  subparagraph  iCi.  by  inserting  "or 
water"  after  ■energy  '  each  place  ll  appears 
HKC      IM      KNKRGY     CONSERVATION     REQUIRE 

MENTS  EOR  CERTAIN  OTHER  EiJlIP 
MENT  AND  ENERGY  EFFiriENCV  l.A 
BEI.INC;  FOR  LUMINAIRES. 
(a)    STANDARDS    HIH    CKRT.MN    OTHKK    KgLIP 

MKNT.— Section  ;V16  ol  the  Knergy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (42  U  S  (>".  6317)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

"KNK1U:Y  CnNSKRVATlON  .STANDARDS  KDR 
CERTAIN  frl'HKR  KIJUII'MKNT 

"SKC.  346.  (aid  I  The  Secretary  shall,  with 
in  18  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Comprehensive  National  Knergy  Pol 


ley  Act.  presi  ribe  testing  requirements  for 
those  high-intensity  discharge  latnps,  dis- 
tribution transformers,  and  certain  office 
equipment  for  which  the  Secretary  makes  a 
determination  that  energy  conservation 
standards,  or.  in  the  case  of  certain  office 
equipment,  labeling,  would  result  in  signifi- 
cant energy  savings. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  18  mouths 
after  the  date  on  which  testing  requirements 
are  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
paragraph  d  i.  prescribe,  by  rule,  energy  con- 
servation standards  for  those  hiuh  intensity 
discharge  lamps  and  distribution  transform- 
ers for  which  the  Secretary  pi  escribed  test- 
ing requirements  under  paragraph  !  1 1 

'(3)  Any  standard  presmbed  under  para- 
graph i2>  with  respect  to  high-intensity  dis 
charge  lamps  shall  apply  to  such  lamps  man- 
ufactured 36  months  alter  the  date  such  rule 
IS  published. 

"(bull  The  Secretary  shall,  within  24 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Comprehensive  National  Energy  Policy 
Act.  prescribe  testing  requirements  for  those 
small  electric  motors  for  which  the  Sec- 
retary makes  a  deteiini nation  that  energy 
1  onservation  standards  would  be  technically 
leasible  and  economically  justified,  and 
would  result  in  significant  energy  savings. 

"(2i  The  Secretary  shall,  within  24  months 
after  the  date  on  which  testing  requirements 
are  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
paragraph  d  i,  prescribe,  by  rule,  energy  con- 
servation standards  for  those  small  electric 
tiiotors  lor  which  the  Secretary  pres(.iibed 
testing  I'equirements  under  paragraph  d  i. 

"(3)  Any  standard  prescribed  under  para 
graph  (2)  shall  apply  to  small  eleitrii-  motors 
manufactured  60  months  after  the  date  such 
rule  IS  published  or.  in  the  case  of  small  elec 
trie  motors  which  require  listing  or  certlfi- 
lation  by  a  nationally  recognized  testing 
laboratory.  84  months  after  such  date.  Such 
standards  shall  not  apply  to  any  small  elec 
trie  motor  which  is  a  component  of  a  covered 
product  under  section  322(ai  oi-  a  covered 
equipment  under  section  :i40. 

"(C)  In  establishing  any  standard  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  criteria  contained  m  sec- 
tion 325(n). 

"(did)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  six 
months  after  the  dale  on  which  testing  re 
(juirements  are  pre.scribed  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  subse(.:tion  la)  for  certain  office 
equipment,  prescribe  labeling  requirements 
for  such  equipment. 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  within  six  months  after 
the  date  on  which  energy  conservation 
standards  are  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for 
distil Ijution  transformers  pursuant  to  sub 
section  (a)(2)  and.  within  six  months  after 
the  date  on  which  energy  conservation 
standards  are  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for 
small  electric  motors  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)(2).  shall  prescribe  labeling  requirements 
for  such  transformers  and  small  electric  mo- 
tors, respei lively. 

"i;li  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall, 
within  SIX  months  after  the  date  on  which 
energy  i:onservation  standards  are  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  for  high-intensity  discharge 
lamps  pursuant  to  subsection  (a!i2i.  pre- 
si iitie  labeling  requirements  for  such  lamps. 
lei  Beginning  on  the  date  which  occurs 
six  inonihs  after  the  date  on  which  a  labeling 
rule  is  prescribed  for  a  product  under  sub- 
section (d),  each  manufacturer  of  a  product 
to  which  such  a  rule  applies  shall  provide  a 
label  which  meets,  and  is  displayed  in  ac- 
cordance with,  the  requirements  of  such 
rule. 

"if)d)  After  the  date  on  which  a  manufac- 
turer must  provide  a  label  for  a  product  pur- 
suant to  subsecition  ie>— 
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"(A)  each  sui  h  piodui  t  shall  tie  considered, 
for  purp>oses  of  paragraphs  d  i  and  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 332iai.  a  new  covered  product  to  which  a 
rule  under  section  324  applies:  and 

■iB)  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  manufac- 
turer or  private  labeler  to  distribute  in  com- 
merce any  new  product 

"lil  in  the  case  of  high-intensity  discharge 
lamps,  distribution  transformers,  and  small 
electric  motors  for  which  an  energy  con- 
servation standard  is  prescril.)ed  under  sub- 
section (a)(2)  or  (b)(2).  any  such  lamp,  trans- 
former, or  small  electric  motor  which  is  not 
in  conformity  with  the  applicable  energy 
conservation  standard;  and 

"(ii)  in  the  ca.se  of  certain  office  equipment 
to  which  a  labeling  rule  is  applicable  undei 
subsection  ididi.  any  such  office  equipment 
which  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  applica- 
ble labeling  requirement  prescribed  for  it 
under  subsection  (dn  1 ). 

"i2)  For  purposes  of  section  333iai.  para- 
graph d)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  a  part  of  section  332. '. 

ibi  Energy  Ekkicikncv  Lahemng  for 
LfMlNAlHKS.  Part  C  of  title  HI  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  6311  et  seq)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section 

■■KNKROV  hJFUClKNCY  LABELING  FOR 
LLMINAIRF.S 

"Skc.  347.  (anil  Not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
and  in  consultation  with  the  National  Elec- 
tric Manufacturers  Association,  representa- 
tives of  the  lighting  and  electric  utility  in- 
dustries, the  National  Institute  of  Standards 
and  Technology,  and  other  appropriate  orga- 
nizations, the  Secretary  shall  provide  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  to  support  the 
voluntary  development  of  a  national  energy 
efficiency  rating  and  labeling  program  for 
luminaires. 

"(2)  Such  program  shall  set  forth  informa- 
tion that  will  enable  purchasers  of 
luminaires  to  make  informed  decisions  about 
the  energy  efficiency  and  costs  of  alternative 
luminaires.  Such  information  may  include 
labels  affixed  to  equipment  in  product  show- 
rooms, information  piinted  in  product  cata- 
logs and  other  promotional  material,  and 
other  reasonable  and  appropriate  mecha 
nisms 

lb'  Not  later  than  three  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  by  rule,  establish  a  rating  and 
testing  program  for  luminaires  under  section 
:M3  and  344  to  meet  the  objectives  of  sub- 
section la).  In  developing  such  rule,  if  a  na- 
tional energy  efficiency  rating  and  labeling 
program  was  successfully  developed  under 
subsection  lai.  the  Secretary  shall  adopt 
such  program,  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, by  rule,  that  to  do  so  would  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  subsection  la). 

••(c)di  Beginning  on  the  date  which  occurs 
six  months  after  the  date  on  which  a  labeling 
rule  is  prescribed  for  luminaires  under  sub- 
section (b).  each  manufacturer  of  a  lumi- 
nalre  to  which  such  a  rule  applies  shall  pro- 
vide a  label  which  meets,  and  is  displayed  in 
ac:cordance  with,  the  requirements  of  such 
rule. 

"i2)  After  the  date  on  whicl:  a  manufac- 
turer must  provide  a  label  for  a  luminaire 
pursuant  to  paragraph  d  i.  each  such  lumi- 
naire shall  be  considered,  for  purposes  of 
paragraphs  d)  and  (2)  of  section  332(a).  a  new 
covered  product  to  which  a  rule  under  sec- 
tion 324  applies. 

"id)  For  purposes  of  sections  343  and  344. 
luminaires  shall  be  considered  covered  etiuip- 
ment  under  section  340  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  c  arry  out  this  section. 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $750,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
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I99;j  ami  1994  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  t.hi> 
section.'  . 

(c)  Tkchnicai.  Amknomknt— The  talik-  of 
contents  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strlklnK 
out  the  Item  for  section  *I6  and  InsertinK  In 
lieu  thereof  the  followinn  new  items 

"Sec.  ;M6.  EneiKV  i.onservation  standards  for 
certain  other  equipment. 

"Sec.  347.  KnerKV  efficiency  label  Inn  for 
lurnlnalres  ■' 

SKC      l««    <  <MIHKK.\riVK     \I>V\N(H)    \l'|-l  I ANrE 
A.NI)  K(<l   irMVNI   DhVUOI'MKVr 

lai  IN  (IKNKK.M,  I'no  Sev  ri't;i!y  ot  Kiunty 
shall  establish  and  cany  out  a  pro«iam,  with 
funils  available  for  such  purpose,  to  assist 
utilities  and  appliance  manufacturers  in  the 
early  Introduction  of  hlK'hefflclency  appli- 
ances and  e(iuipment  The  purpose  of  this 
program  shall  bo  to  promote  the  production 
and  use  of  appliances  and  equipment  which 
are  substantially  more  efficient  than  re- 
quired by  Federal  or  State  law. 

(b)  Plan.  (1)  Within  12  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  EneiKy  shall  prepare,  and  submit  to  Con- 
gress, a  plan  for  the  pronram  to  be  estab- 
lished under  this  section. 

(2)  Such  plan  shall  identify  candidate  tech- 
noloRles,  appliances,  and  equipment  which 
meet  the  followlnK  criteria: 

(A)  The  potential  exists  for  substantial  Im- 
provement in  the  technoloK.v's  energy  effi- 
ciency beyond  the  minimum  established  in 
Federal  and  State  law. 

(B)  The  potential  for  total  enerjry  savlnti^s 
at  the  national  or  reKlonal  level  from  wide- 
spread use  of  the  technology  is  substantial. 

(C)  With  an  adequate  volume  of  produc 
tlon.  the  technology  is  lilcely  to  be  cost-ef- 
fective for  consumers. 

(D)  Electric,  water,  or  (fas  utilities  are  pre- 
pared to  support  and  promote  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  appliances  or  equipment. 

(El  Manufacturers  are  unlikely  to  under 
take  development  and  production  of  such  ap- 
pliances or  equipment  on  their  own.  or  devel- 
opment anil  production  would  be  substan- 
tially accelerated  by  support  to  manufactui- 
ers. 

(3)  The  program  plan  also  shall  — 

(A)  be  developed  in  close  consultation  with 
utilities,  appliance  and  equipment  manufac- 
turers, and  other  Interested  parties; 

(B)  describe  the  steps  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy will  take  to  provide  continuing  coordi- 
nation and  assistance  of  utility  efforts  to 
speed  the  introduction  of  highly  efficient  ap^ 
pliances  and  equipment; 

(C)  describe  proposals  for  the  development 
and  production  of  highly  efficient  appliances 
and  e<iulpment  which  would  be  Jointly  fund- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  EnerKy.  utilities,  and 
appliance  manufacturers; 

iD)  identify  methods  by  which  Federal  pur- 
chase of  highly  efficient  appliances  and 
equipment  could  assist  the  early  introduc- 
tion of  such  appliances  and  equipment  and 
also  assist  utility  and  manufacturer  effort.s; 
and 

(E)  identify  such  additional  budget  author 
izations  as  may  be  needed  to  carry  out  the 
plan. 

SKr     IB7     KVAl.UATION    OK    t  Til  rfY    KARI.Y    M 
IM.,\(  KMKN'I    l'IUM.K,\.MS  FOK   Al'I'I  I 

ANCKS. 

Within  1  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary,  in  consults 
tlon  with  utilities  and  appliance  manufac 
turers.  shall  evaluate  and  report  to  the  Con- 
Kress  on  the  energ.v  savings  and  environ 
mental  Ijcneflt-s  of  proKiams  which  are  di- 
rected to  the  early  replacement  of  older,  less 
efficient  appliances  presently  in  use  by  con- 
sumers with  oxistinx  products  which  are 
moie  efficient  than  reciuired  by  Federal  law. 


Siilidllc  }•      Mis<«'llat><iius 
SKI       171      t  ()M.MKI{(  lAI      Al'I'I  l(  Aims    UK    hs 

kk<;y   kkkh  ikm    ik.iiiim.    ik<ii 

NOI.<M.Y 

(ai  Puui'osK. -The  piiriMise  of  this  section 
is  to  piomote  commercial  application  ol  en- 
ergy efficient  liKhtlnK  technology. 

(b)  Dkkinition.  Foi-  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "eneixy  efficient  linhtinu" 
means  IlKhtinK  technolomes.  iniMudinK  but 
not  limited  to,  advanced  linhlliiK  tech- 
nologies such  as  hiKh  Intensity  (li.schnr«e. 
compact  fluorescent,  hixh  efficiency  fluoies- 
tent.  and  incandescent  lamps;  electronic  bal 
lasts;  luminalres;  day  ll^htlnM  strateities; 
shadinK  strategies;  and  lit;hting  controls, 
such  as  liKht  sensors  and  continuous  dim 
ininK  systems. 

(C)  RKOIONAI,  ENKHGY  EKKICIKNT  LIOHTINCJ 
AND  DKMON8THATION  CKNTKRS. 

(1)  Grants  fdh  kstahmshmknt.  Not  later 
than  12  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  make 
tyrants  to  nonprofit  institutions  lor  consor- 
tiums that  may  include  nonprofit  institu- 
tions. State  and  local  Kovernments,  and  utll- 
Itlesi  to  establish  or  enhance  one  regional 
energy  efficient  lighting  demonstration  cen- 
ter (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  a 
"regional  center ')  in  each  of  the  ten  regions 
served  by  a  Department  of  Energy  regional 
support  office. 

(2)  RKSixjN.siHii.iTiKS.— Each  regional  cen- 
ter established  under  this  subsection  shall— 

(Ai  hold  special  workshops  for  architects, 
lighting  clcsigners.  and  other  professionals; 

(B)  prepare  outreach  materials  and  publi- 
cations; 

(Ci  provide  Information  on  energy  efficient 
lighting  technologies,  design,  installation, 
operation,  and  maintenance; 

(D)  display  the  latest  energy  efficient 
lighting  technologies. 

(E)  serve  as  a  clearing  house  to  ensure  that 
Information  about  new  energy  efficient 
lighting  technologies,  including  case  studies 
of  successful  applications,  is  disseminated  to 
end  users  in  the  region,  and 

(F)  study  lighting  needs  of  the  region  and 
make  available  region-specific  lighting  in- 
formation to  facilitate  the  adoption  of  cost- 
effective  energy  efficient  lighting. 

(3)  Ai'PMCATioN.- Any  nonprofit  institu- 
tion or  consortium  interested  in  receiving  a 
grant  under  this  subsection  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  an  application  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  Information  as  the  Sec- 
retary mey  require.  A  lighting  center  in  ex- 
istence on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section  which  Is  owned  and  operated  by  a 
nonprofit  institution  or  a  consortium  as  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (ll  shall  be  eligible  for 
a  grant  under  this  subsection. 

(4)  SKi.KC-riON  CHITKHIA. -The  Secretary 
shall  select  recipients  of  grants  under  this 
subsection  on  the  basis  of  the  following  cri- 
teria: 

I  Ai  The  capability  of  the  grant  recipient  to 
establish  a  board  of  directors  for  the  regional 
center  composed  of  representatives  from 
State  and  local  governments,  industry  trade 
.ind  professional  a.ssociations.  lighting  man- 
ufacturers, electric  utilities,  electrical  con- 
tractors, lighting  designers,  and  nonprofit 
energy  and  environmental  organ ization.s. 

(B)  The  demonstrated  resources  available 
to  the  grant  recipient  for  cariylng  out  this 
subsection. 

(Ci  The  demonstrated  ability  of  the  grant 
recipient  to  dis.seminate  results  of  energy  ef 
ficient  lighting  technology  developments. 

(D»  The  projects  which  the  Krant  recipient 
proposes  to  carry  out  under  the  grant. 


iK)  The  demonstrated  ability  of  the  titan' 
lecipieiit  to  carry  out  the  l■esponsibllltic^ 
.specified  In  |)unigiaph  (2). 

(51  Rl':mJIIIKMI-:NT()K  MATCHINO  FUNDS.— 
(A  I  Fkdkhai.  .sHAitK.   -The  Federal  share  ot 
a  grant  under  this  subsection  shall  be  50  per 
tent  of  the  costs  of  establishing  and  operat 
Ing  the  regional  center. 

(B)  NON   FKDKKAI.  CDN'rHIIIUriONS.    -N'' 

giant  may  be  made  under  this  sultsectlon  in 
any  fiscal  year  unless  the  recipient  of  sucli 
grant  enters  Into  such  aKTeement.s  with  the 
Secretary  as  the  Secretary  may  re<iulre  tc 
ensure  that  such  recipient  will  provide  non 
Federal  contributions  in  an  amount  not  less 
than  an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal  share 
Such  non-Federal  contributions  may  be  pro 
vided   through   donations   by   State  govern 
ments,   nonprofit   institutions,    foundations 
corporations,    electric    utilities,    and    othei 
non-Federal  entities. 

(6)  Ai,i.<h:ation  i)K  FUNDS.  -Of  the  amounts 
available  to  carry  out  this  subsection  for  any 
fiscal  year,  not  more  than  SdOO.OOO  shall  be 
awarded  to  any  regional  center. 

(7)  Task  fokck.  The  Secret.ary  shall  es 
Uibllsh  a  task  force  to- 

lAi  a<tvlse  the  Secretary  on  activities  to  be 
carried  out  ijy  giant  recipients; 

iB)  review  and  evaluate  programs  carried 
out  by  grant  recipient^?;  and 

(Ci  make  recommendations  regarding  pos- 
sible future  program  modifications. 

(8)  MiOMnF.R.SHIl'TKHM.S  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  TASK  FOKCK.— 

(A)  In  CKNKRAI,.'-The  Usk  force  shall  be 
composed  of  25  members  with  expertise  In 
the  area  of  energy  efficient  lighting. 

(B)  Al'i'OlNTMKNT.- Members  of  the  task 
force  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  as 
follows: 

(I)  Not  less  than  2  members  shall  be  rep- 
resentatives from  State  or  local  energy  of- 
fices. 

(ill  Not  less  than  2  members  shall  be  rep- 
resentatives from  building  industry  trade  or 
professional  associations. 

(iii)  Not  less  than  2  members  shall  be  rep- 
resentatives from  engineering  industry  trade 
or  professional  associations. 

(iv)  Not  less  than  2  members  shall  be  rep- 
i'e.sentatives  from  lighting  manufacturers, 
design  firms,  or  industry  ti-ade  or  profes- 
sional associations. 

(V)  Not  less  than  2  members  shall  be  rep- 
resentatives from  electric  utilities  or  related 
as.sociatlons. 

(vl)  Not  less  than  2  members  shall  be  rep- 
resentatives from  electrical  contractors  or 
management  companies. 

(vll)  Not  le.ss  than  2  members  shall  Ije  rep- 
resentatives from  national  laboratories. 

(villi  Not  less  than  2  members  shall  be  rep- 
resentatives from  nonprofit  energy  or  envi- 
ronmental organizations. 

(C)  GKOGHAPHIC    HKl'RKSKNTATION.  -Of    the 

members  appointed  under  this  paragraph, 
the  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  there  is  at 
least  one  member  from  each  of  the  10  regions 
in  which  a  regional  center  is  authorized  to  be 
established  pursuant  to  pjiragraph  (1). 

iDl  Tkk.ms.  Members  shall  tje  appointed 
for  a  term  of  3  years.  A  vacancy  in  the  task 
force  shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(El    Pay.— Memljers    shall    serve    without 
pay.   Each  meinljer  shall   receive   travel   ex 
penses.  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsi-i 
ence,    in  accordance  with  sections  5702  itin! 
.S70;}  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(F)  Chaihi'KKSon.  The  Chairperson  and 
Vice  Chairperson  of  the  task  force  shall  be 
elected  by  the  members. 


lOi  MKKTINOS.     The  task  force  shall  meet 
tiiannually    and   at    the   call    of   the   Chaii' 
person. 

(H)  Tkrminatkin  !)ATK  iNAlM'l.lCABl.E.  — Sec- 
tion 14  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
A(  t  shall  not  apply  to  the  task  foiLe. 

(9)  Ktvl'iiKT  -The  Se(  retaiy  shall  transmit 
annuiillv  to  the  Congress  a  report  containiUK 
a  deiailpil  .-^t^temeiit  of  the  activities  of  re- 
^jiunal  (enters  established  under  this  sub- 
sectKjn.  ini  Iddiim  the  degree  to  which 
matching  funds  are  being  leveraged  from  pri 
v.i'c  sources  to  operate  such  centers, 

10)     Al.'THOHi/.ATION     l)K     A  I'I'KOl'UI ATIONS.— 

ThiMf  IS  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
Ii:ii  [Xi.-^i-s  ni  (  arrylng  out  this  sul)seLtion  not 
iiKiie  than  J.S, 000.000  for  each  of  fiscal  yt-ars 
l'.«:i.  1994,  anil  1995. 

Ill)  .STA'IK  HNKliCY  OKFICKS. 

(ll  WoKKSHfii's.  State  energy  offices  are 
eiL(  (juraged  to  .supplement  the  activities  of 
the  regional  centers  established  under  sub- 
section ici  in  provldin«  workshop.s  for  local 
building  owners,  developers,  and  facilit.v  en- 
ergy and  financial  managers  regarding  en 
pigy  efficient  lighting.  Such  workshops  shall 
be  conducted  m  cooperation  with  the  re 
gional  center  lor  the  re^'ion  in  whii  h  the 
StAt^"  IS  located- 

(2 1  Grants  ■\i)  states. 

(A  I  In  oknkkai..  The  Secretary  may  pro 
vide  matching  grants  t<5  States  for  the  pin 
poses  of  carrying  out  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(Hi  I'KF.h  kkknck.  In  awarding  grants 
under  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  prefercncp  to  .States  in  which  a  regional 
center  has  not  been  est.;iblishecl. 

iCi  Al'l'l.n.-ATIDN.  The  Secretary  shall  pre 
SI  ribe  the  form  and  procedures  for  States  to 
follcjw  in  applying  for  grants  under  this  para- 
graph- 

il)i  ALLOCATION  OF  HJNlis,  Of  the  aiTiounts 
available  to  c  arry  out  this  subsection  for  any 
fiscal  yeai .  not.  more  than  JIOO.OOO  shall  be 
awarded  to  any  State  energy  otfu  e 

CJi  KKl'oilT.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  an  annual  report  containing 
a  detailfil  description  of  the  workshop,s  .sup- 
ported l)V  Stale  energy  offices  on  a  State-by- 
Stjite  basis. 

l4l     AirrHOKl/Ai'lllS     uy      Al'I'HUl'KlATlllNS.— 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
purposes  of  carrying  out  this  suixsectioii  not 
more  than  $2,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
199;i.  1994.  and  1995 

sEr.  m.  ENEiuiy  efkhiency  in  inihstriai, 

FACILITIES. 

(a)  INDUSTKIAI,  Knkhcv  Savisos  Tah 
ohrrs.— 

ill  In  fiFNKHAL.  Not  later  than  18  months 
alter  the  date  ot  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  voluntary  en 
ergy  efficiency  improvement  targets  for  each 
major  energy  (  onsuming  industry  specified 
m  paragraph  (Si  The  targets  shall  represent 
a  percentage  reduction  in  energy  consump- 
tion per  unit  of  production  that  the  Se( 
retary  determines  is  cost  effective  ami 
achievable  by  1997 

'2'      TAKCIKTS      for      Sl'KClFlC      INHU.STUIKS.— 

Within  each  major  energy  consuming  iiidus- 
tiv  spci  ified  in  paragraph  (5).  the  Secretary 
niav  also  set  voluntary  energy  efficiency  iin 
pruvement  targets  for  industries  specified  in 
;Vctigit  or  4 digit  Standard  Industrial  Classi- 
fication code  levels 

(3)     OlM'OKTllNITV      l-OH     I'lHl.lC     COMMKNT.— 

The  Secretary  shall  seek  input  from  indus- 
tries affe(  ted  by  this  se(tion  and  provide  an 
opportunity  for  public  comment  in  establish- 
ing voluntiiry  energy  efficiency  improve- 
ment taigets, 

ili  .Modification  of  ■rARCBTS.- The  Sec- 
M'lary.    in    consultation    with    the    Adminis 


trator  of  the  Enertiy  Inforniation  Adminis 
tiation,  shall  assess  the  decree  to  which  in- 
dusti'ies  have  achieved  the  targets  estab- 
liNhe(i  by  this  subsection  and  shall  niodify 
the  target.s  every  5  years.  beginninK  in  1997 
for  targets  that  shall  become  applicable  in 
2002 

:bi  DKFlNlTION.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  "major  energy  consum- 
ing industry"  means  the  following;  indus- 
tries 

lA(  Food  and  kindred  products. 

(Bi  Textiles 

(Ci  Lumber  and  wcjoiI  produi  t.s. 

(Di  Paper. 

(El  Chemicals. 

(F"i  Petroleum. 

(Cti  Stone,  clay,  a.id  glass. 

iH  1  Primary  metals, 

(1/  Fabricated  metal  products. 

(J )  Transportation  equipment. 

iKi  Such  industries  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate. 

ibi  Manufacturing  Energy  CoNsi:Mi'-ri(iN 
.SuRVKV,  Section  205(i)ili  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C, 
7i:35(i)(ln  is  amended  by  striking  out  "on  at 
least  a  triennial  basis "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  "at  least  ante  every 
two  years", 

(c)  AWARii  Program.  The  Secretary  shall 
establish  an  annual  award  program  to  recog- 
nize industry  assoc  iat,ions  and  individual  in- 
dustrial eompaiiies  that  have  significantly 
improved  their  energy  efficiency. 

(d)  Grants.  - 

(ll  In  GKNKRAL.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  industry  associations  lor  otherwise 
as  the  Secretary  determines  is  appropriate  i 
to  support  achievement  of  the  voluntary  en- 
ergy efficiency  improvement  targets  estab 
lished  under  sub.section  (a)  through  edu- 
cational and  promotional  projects. 

(2)  Awarihng  of  grants.  The  Secretary 
shall  re(iuest  project  proposals  and  provide 
grants  on  a  competitive  basis  each  year.  In 
evaluatiim  tirant  proposals  under  this  para- 
graph, the  Secretary  shall  consider 

(.^1  potential  energy  savings: 

(B)  potential  environmental  benefits; 

(Ci  the  degree  of  cost  sharing; 

(D)  the  degree  to  which  new  and  innovative 
technologies  will  be  encouraged: 

(El  the  level  of  industry  involvement,  and 

(K)  estimated  project  cost  effectiveness. 

(3i  Eligihlf.  i'Ro.ikcts.  -Projects  eligible 
for  giants  may  include  the  following: 

i.-\)  Workshops, 

( li  1  Training  seminars, 

iCi  Handbooks. 

1 1)1  Newsletters. 

(El  Data  bases. 

(Fi  Other  activities  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(4i  Limitation;  cost  sharing.-- a  grant 
provided  under  this  subsection  shall  not  ex- 
ceed J250.000  and  shall  not  exceed  75  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  project  for  which  the 
grant  is  made 

lei   At  THOKI/.ATION.     There   are  authorized 
to   be   appropriated   such   sums   as   are   nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  section 
SEC.    173.    PROCESS-ORIENTED   INDISTRIAI.    EN 
ERGY  EFFICIENCY. 

(ai  Dhumtions,  For  the  purposes  ot  this 
section  — 

ill  the  term  "covered  industry"  means  the 
food  and  food  products  industry,  lumber  and 
wood  pi'oducts  industry,  petroleum  and  coal 
products  industi-y.  and  all  other  manuiacTur- 
Ing  specified  m  Standard  Industrial  Classi- 
fication Codes  20  through  39  (or  successor 
classification  codesi; 

(2)  the  term  "process-oriented  industrial 
assessment"  means 


(Ai  the  identification  of  opportunities  in 
the  production  process  ifrom  the  introduc- 
tion of  materials  to  final  packaging  ot  the 
product  for  shipping!  tor 

(il  improving  energy  effuiency. 

(ill  reduc  ing  environmental  waste;  and 

(ill)  technological  improvements  designed 
to  increase  competitiveness  and  achieve 
cost-effective  product  quality  enhancement; 

iBi  the  identification  of  opportunities  for 
improving  the  energy  efficiency  of  lighting, 
heating,  ventilation,  air  conditioning,  and 
liuiiding  envelope  systems  operating  outside 
of  the  production  process:  and 

(Ci  the  identification  of  opportunities  for 
using  renewable  energy  tec  hnology  both  in 
the  production  process  and  in  the  systems 
described  in  subparagraph  <B' 

i3i  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy:  and 

(41  the  term  "utility"  means  any  person. 
State  agency  (including  any  munuipality i. 
or  Federal  agency,  which  sells  electric  or  gas 
energy  to  retail  customers 

(bi  Grant  Pr(X5RAM- 

(1)  Usk  of  funds.— The  Secretary  shall 
make  grants  to  States  to  be  used  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes 

lAi  To  promote,  through  appropriate  insti- 
tutions such  as  universities,  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations. State  and  local  government  enti- 
ties, technical  centers,  utilities,  and  trade 
organizations,  the  use  of  energy-efficient 
technologies  in  covered  industries. 

iB)  To  establish  programs  to  train  individ- 
uals ion  an  industry-by-industry  basis)  in 
conducting  process-oriented  industrial  as- 
sessment,s  and  to  encourage  the  use  of  such 
trained  a.ssessors, 

(C)  To  assist  utilities  in  developing,  test- 
ing, and  evaluating  energy  efficiency  pro- 
grams and  technologies  for  industrial  cus- 
tomers in  covered  industries. 

i2)  CONSfi.TATKi.N.  -States  receiving  grant.s 
under  this  subsection  shall  consult  with  util- 
ities and  industry  representatives,  as  appro- 
priate, in  determining  the  most  effective  use 
ol  such  funds  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (1 1. 

i3i  Ei.iGiHii.iTY  CRITKRIA.  Not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  eligi- 
bility criteria  tor  grant,s  made  pursuant  to 
this  subsection.  Such  criteria  shall  require  a 
State  applying  for  a  grant  to  demonstrate 
that  such  State,  by  legislation  or  regula- 
tion— 

(A)  allows  utilities  to  recover  the  pru- 
dently incurred  costs  of  providing  process- 
oriented  industrial  assessments: 

(Bi  requires  least-cost  planning  as  provided 
in  section  ni(d)(7i  of  the  Public  Utility  Reg- 
ulatory Policies  Act  of  1978  (16  U.S  C,  2621id)) 
(as  added  by  section  131(ai  of  this  Act': 

iCi  provides  for  investments  in  conserva- 
tion and  demand  management  as  provided  in 
section  llKdKS)  of  the  Public  Utility  Regu- 
latory Policies  Act  of  1978  (16  U.S.C.  2621(d)) 
las  added  by  section  131(ai  of  this  Acti;  and 

(D)  encourages  utilities  to  provide  to  cov- 
ered industries  served- 

(i)  process-oriented  industrial  assessments; 
and 

(ill  financial  incentives  for  implementing 
energy  efficiency  improvements, 

i4i  Allocation  oi-  funds, —Grants  made 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  allo- 
c  ated  each  fiscal  year  among  States  meeting 
the  criteria  of  paragraph  .3i  who  have  sub- 
mitted applications  60  days  before  the  first 
day  of  such  fiscal  year  Such  allocation  shall 
be  made  in  accordance  with  a  formula  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  based  on  each 
such  State's  share  of  value  added  m  industry 
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(as  (lecermliied  by  the  Census  of  ManutaL- 
turesi  us  ii  peneiiuit;"  "f  t-h«.«  value  ailUeil  by 
all  such  States. 

(5)  Rknkwai.  ok  qkants— a  Kianl  unilor 
this  subseLtlon  may  be  loneweil  for  1  ndiU- 
tlonal  ypiir  alter  2  conseviutive  fl.sial  yeai-s 
(lurKiK  which  a  State  receives  a  tfiiint  uikIit 
this  subsection,  subject  to  the  availability  ol 
funds.  If 

(A)    the    Secretary    tler.ernilnes    that    Iht- 
funds  made  available  to  the  State  Uurin^  the 
previous  2  years  were  used  in  u  maiinor  re 
quired  under  paragraph  i\k  and 

iB)  such  State  demonstrates,  in  a  mannei 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  utility  piirllci 
patloii  in  protcrams  established  pursuant  to 
this  subsection. 

(6)  C«)KI)|NATI()N  WITH  OTHKK  FKIIKKAI.  fUi) 

OitAMs.-  In  carryinkt  out  the  functions  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (I),  States  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  roonllnate  such  func- 
tions with  activities  and  proKranis  i  onducled 
by  the  Enertry  Analysis  and  Diagnostic  Cen- 
ters of  the  Department  of  EiieiKy  and  the 
Manufacturing  TechnoloKV  Centers  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Tech 
nolosy 

(c)  OTHKR  FKUBHAI.  A38ISTANCK.- 

(1)  Ml)t)KI.     AflSF.SSlklKNT     GUIDKUNKS.  -  NOt 

later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall,  by 
contract  with  one  or  more  nonpront  or^ranl- 
zations  expert  In  process  oriented  Industrial 
eneixy  efficient y  technology,  establish  anil 
update  as  appropriate,  on  an  industryby  in- 
dustry basis,  model  guidelines  for  conducting 
pro<:ess-orlentPd  Industrial  assesamentjs. 
Such  guidelines  shall  be  made  available  to 
State  governments,  public  utility  commis 
sions,  utilities,  and  other  interested  parties. 

(2)  DiRKCTOHV.  The  Secretary  shall  estab 
llsh  a  nationwide  directory,  on  an  industry- 
by-inUustry  basis,  of  organizations  offering 
industrial  energy  efficiency  technologies  and 
services  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  Such  <llrectory  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  State  government.s,  public  utility 
commissions,  utilities,  industry  representa- 
tives, and  other  int.erested  parties. 

(3)  Award  i-kuokam.  The  Secretary  shall 
establish  an  annual  award  program  to  recog- 
nize utilities  operating  outstanding  or  inno- 
vative industrial  energy  efficiency  tech- 
nology assistance  programs. 

(1)  Mkkting.s.  -The  Secretary  shall  con- 
vene annual  meetings  of  State  energy  offi 
clals,  public  utility  comml.ssion  officials,  in- 
dustry and  utility  representatives,  and  other 
interested  parties  for  the  purpose  of  itevolop- 
Ing  strategies  to — 

(A)  transfer  Information  among  States  and 
utilities. 

(R)  encourage  States  to  establish  programs 
for  encouraging  utilities  to  provide  energy 
efficiency  financial  and  technical  a.ssistance 
to  Industry; 

(C)  encourage  effective  Implementation  of 
such  programs,  and 

(O)  provide  coordination  between  such  pro- 
grams which  are  londucted  by  States  and 
utilities  and  Federal  piograms  such  as  those 
conducted  by  the  Energy  Analysis  and  Olag 
nostlc  Centers  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  the  Manufacturing  Technology  Centers 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology. 

(d)  Rkport.— Not  later  than  2  years  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
annually  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  report  which 

(l>  Identifies  barriers  encountered  In  im- 
plementing this  section. 

(2)  makes  recommendations  for  over 
coming  suc:h  barriers; 


i3)  documents  tlie  resultn  achieved  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  progiams  esuiblished  and  grants 
awarded  pursuant  to  this  section; 

i4)  reviews  any  diilicultles  encounteied  by 
Industry  In  securing  and  implementing  en- 
ergy eriicient  technologies  lecommended  In 
pioie.ss  oriented  industrial  tt.sse.ssmcnts  or 
otherwise  Identified  as  a  result  of  program* 
established  puisuant  to  this  section,  anil 

(Si  retoniriiends  methods  for  further  pro- 
moting the  distribution  and  Implementation 
of  energy  efficient  technologies  lonslsteiit 
with  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(PI  AUTHORiZArio.N.  -There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $8,000,000  for  flsial  year 
1993.  $10,000,000  for  M.srrtl  year  1994.  and 
$12,000,000  for  liscal  year  1995  for  the  purposes 
of  carrying  out  subsection  (b). 
SEC.  174.  MIStEUw%NEOUS. 

lal  ENKHCV  iNKOHMATION  ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Seitiun  205  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy Organization  Act  i42  U  S.C  71A5i  is 
amendeil  by  adding  after  subsection  di  the 
following  new  subsections 

"ij>  With  regard  to  renewable  energy,  the 
Administrator  shall,  annually  and  on  a 
State  by- State  basis,  including  where  appli- 
cable Indian  reservations,  as  defined  In  uec- 
tlon  2602(2)^ 

"(1)  collect  and  analyze  data  on  the  num 
ber  of  now  wind  machines  installed,  the 
power  production  of  such  machines.  tot.al  In- 
stalled capacity,  kilowatt  hours  produced, 
and  measures  of  wind  turbine  efficiency  as 
the  Administrator  deems  appropriate; 

'■(2)  collect  and  analyze  data  on  the  new  In 
stalled  capacity  of  geothermal  power 
projects,  the  totAl  installed  capacity,  kilo- 
watt hours  produced,  ami  measures  of  geo- 
thermal powerplant  efficiency  the  Adminis- 
trator deems  appropriate; 

"(31  i-ollert  and  analyze  datJi  on  the  new  In- 
stalleil  capacity  of  blomass  fueled  power- 
plants  by  type  of  blomass  fuel  (including 
wood,  municipal  solid  waste,  agricultural 
residues,  methane,  and  any  others  the  Ad- 
ministrator deems  appropriate),  heating  sys- 
tems, total  installed  capacity,  kilowatt 
hours  produced.  British  thermal  units  pro 
ducod  from  Industri.U  process  heating  sys- 
tems and  other  information  that  the  Admin 
Istrator  deems  appropriate; 

"(4)  collect  and  analyze  data  on  shipments 
of  solar  thermal  collectors  (determining  how 
much  of  such  shipments  are  installed  ilomes- 
tically  by  State,  and  estimating  the  amount 
of  energy  produced  annually  from  such  col- 
lectors), the  amount  of  solar  thermal  elec 
trie  power  capacity  inst-alled  each  year,  and 
the  total  capacity  and  number  of  kilowatt 
hours  generated  each  year;  and 

"(51  determine  the  percentage  of  photo- 
voltaic production  expoi  ted  versus  the  per- 
centage Installed  In  the  United  States  for  re- 
mote and  utility  connected  applications. 

"(ki  With  regard  to  energy  use,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  conduct  surveys  of  residential, 
commercial,  and  Industrial  energy  use  at 
least  once  every  throe  years  and  make  such 
Information  available  to  the  public  on  a 
State  by-State  basis. 

"(I)  With  regaid  to  utility  demand  side 
management,  the  Administrator  shall,  when 
surveying  electric  utilities,  collect  iniorma- 
tlon  on  demand  side  management  programs 
(•onducted  by  such  utilities.  Including  infor- 
m.itlon  regarding  the  types  of  demand  side 
management  programs  being  operated,  the 
Quantity  of  measures  installed,  expenditures 
on  ilrmand  side  management  programs,  and 
estimates  of  energy  savings  resulting  from 
such  programs.". 

(bl  Hki-i:ai..  The  National  Energy  Exten- 
sion Service  Act.  title  V  of  Public  Law  95-39. 
Is  I'epoaled. 


(ci    l)isTHit-r   Hkatinc    and  Cooi.ino    FK<i- 
tiRAMs     (1>  The  Secretaiv  ol  Energy,  in  con 
sultation  with  appropriate  industry  organi 
zations.  shall  conduct  a  study  to 

(A)  asse.ss  existing  distrii  t  heating  and 
cooling  teihnologles  to  determine  cost-effec- 
tiveness, technhal  p«'rformaiice.  energy  effi- 
ciency, and  environriientjil  impacts  com- 
pared to  alternative  iiu'thcxls  tor  heating  and 
coolinti  buildings; 

(B)  estimate  the  ec.unomic  value  of  benefits 
that  may  result  from  implementation  of  dis- 
trlt.'t  heating  and  cooling  systems  but  that 
are  not  currently  recognized,  such  as  reduced 
emissions  ol  air  pollutants,  local  eionomlc 
development,  and  energy  security; 

(C)  evaluate  the  co8t-effecti%-eness.  includ 
ing  the  economic  value  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (B).  of  cogenerated  ilistrict  heat- 
ing and  cooling  technologies  compared  to 
other  alternatives  for  generating  or  conserv- 
ing electricity;  and 

(Di  asse.ss.  and  make  recommendations  for 
reducing.  Institutional  and  other  constraints 
on  the  implementation  of  district  heating 
and  cooling  systems. 

(2)  Within  24  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Att.  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  containing 
the  findings  and  conclusions  made  by  the 
Secretary  as  a  re.sult  of  the  study  conducted 
under  paragraph  (li. 

(3)  Rased  on  such  findings  and  conclusions, 
the  Secretary  shall,  within  24  months  after 
the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  estab- 
lish and  carry  out  a  program,  with  funds 
available  for  such  purjiose.  to 

(A)  provide  information  to  city  govern- 
ment.s. electric  utilities,  and  others  about 
the  technical  |)erformance.  efficiency,  costs, 
environmental  aspects,  and  other  character- 
istics of  district  heating  and  cooling  sys- 
tems; and 

(B)  asse.ss  the  prospects  for  Implementing 
new  or  expanded  district  heating  and  cooling 
systems,  taking  into  consideration  the  needs 
of  local  governments  and  electric  utilities 
and  other  factors. 

(4)  The  Seiietary  may  provide,  with  funds 
available  for  such  purpose,  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  local  governments,  on 
a  cost-share  basis,  for  the  assessment  and  de- 
sign of  district  heating  and  <:ooling  systems. 

(dt  STUDY  AND  RKl'OKr  (I  I  The  Secretary 
of  Energy  shall.  In  consultation  with  the  ap- 
propriate Industry  representatives,  conduct 
a  study  to  assess  the  i:ost-effectiveness,  tech- 
nical performance,  energy  efficiency,  and  en- 
vironmental impacts  of  active  noise  and  vi- 
bration cancellation  technologies  that  use 
fa.st  adapting  algorithms 

(2)  In  carrying  out  such  study,  the  Sec- 
retary shall— 

(Al  estimate  the  potential  for  conserving 
energy  and  the  economic  and  environmental 
benefits  that  may  result  from  Implementing 
active  noise  and  vibration  abatement  tech- 
nologies in  demand-side  management;  and 

(B)  evaluate  the  cost  effectiveness  of  ac- 
tive noise  and  vibration  cancellation  tech- 
nologies as  compared  to  other  alternatives 
tor  reducing  noise  and  vibration 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress,  within  18  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  a  report  contain- 
ing the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  study 
carried  out  under  this  subsection. 

(4)  The  Secretary  may.  ba.sed  on  the  find- 
ings and  conclusions  of  such  studv.  carry  out 
at  least  one  project  designed  to  demonstrate 
the  commercial  application  of  active  noise 
and  vibration  cantellation  technologies 
using  fast  ad.apting  algorithms  in  products 
or  eriulpment  with  a  significant  potential  for 
increased  energy  efficiency 


TITIJC  II— NATURAL  GAS  PIPELINES 

SEC     201.    reWER    RE.STRJCTIONS    ON    CERTAIN 
NATURAL  GAS  I.MPORT8. 

la)  Section  3  of  the  Natuial  Oa^  .Ail  il.S 
U.S.C.  717b)  is  amendeil  by  inseitniK  "la)" 
before  'After  six  nKjnrh.s";  and  by  addintr  at 
the  end  a  new  subsection  a.'*  follow.'^ 

•ibi  With  respe<  t  to  natural  ga.-;  whu  h  i.'; 
imported  mto  the  United  States  from  a  na 
tlon  with  which  there  i.s  in  effect  a  free  traiie 
agreement  requiring  imtlonal  treatment  for 
trade  In  natural  gas,  and  with  respect  to  liq- 
uefied natural  gas 

"(1)  the  importation  ol  such  natural  t;as 
shall  t>e  treated  as  a  'first  s.ile'  within  the 
meaning  of  section  2i21  i  of  the  Natural  Cas 
Policy  Act  of  1978: 

"i2i  neither  the  Coinniissiori  nor  a  State 
may  prohibit  or  condition  the  Importation  of 
such  natural  gas.  nor  treat  such  natural  gas 
while  It  is  within  the  United  States  dif- 
ferently than  domestic  natural  gas.  nor  per- 
mit any  pipeline  transporting  such  natural 
gas  to  maintain  rates,  term.s.  or  conditions 
of  service  for  such  natural  gas  different  from 
those  it  maintains  for  domestic  natural  gas: 
and 

■i3)  for  purpo.ses  of  subsection  (a),  the  im- 
portation of  such  natural  gas  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  consistent  with  the  public  In- 
terest, and  applications  for  such  importation 
shall  he  granted  without  moiiil'ication  or 
delay.'  . 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  1 15 
U.S.C.  7I7ci  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection 

"(h)  In  exercising  its  authority  under  this 
section  and  sections  5  and  7  of  this  A(.t  with 
respect  to  the  transportation  rates  and 
charges  of  an  interstate  pipeline  (as  such 
term  is  defined  in  section  2(15)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978).  the  Commission 
shall  base  any  determination  of  whether 
rates  and  charges  are  just  and  reasonable  on 
cost,s  and  other  relevant  factors  relating  di- 
rectly to  an  interstate  pipeline's  transpor- 
tation function,  and  not  on  any  factors  relat- 
ing to  the  natural  gas  being  transported  by 
the  interstate  pipeline  or  on  rates  and 
charges  with  respect  to  pipelines  not  subject 
to  the  Commission's  jurisdiction.". 
SEC.  202.  OPTIONAL  CERTIFICATES  FOR  CERTAIN 
PROJECTS. 

(a)  OiTio.NAi,  Chutificatk  ok  Public  C(DN- 
VKNIKNCK  AND  N'KCKSsiTY .  —  Section  7(c)(1)  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  717f(c)(l))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph 

"(D)  Ol'l'UlNAl.  CKIITIKICATK.- 
"(i)  ISSUANCK.  - 
"(I)     CONSTRUCTION     OF     NF.W     FACIl.ITIKS.^ 

U[X5n  application  by  any  natural-gas  com- 
pany, or  person  which  will  become  a  naturai- 
gas  company  upon  completion  of  any  pro- 
po.sed  construction  or  extension,  the  Com 
mission  shall  issue  an  optional  certificate  of 
public  c'onvenience  and  necessity  for  the  con- 
stru(tion.  extension,  and  operation  of,  and 
transportation  of  natural  gas  through,  open 
access  facilities  constructed  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subparagraph,  without  re- 
quiring a  hearing  or  further  proof  that  the 
public  convenience  and  necessity  would  be 
served  by  those  faiilities.  if  the  require- 
ments of  this  subparagraph  are  met. 

■■(II)  CoNVF.K.SION  OF  KXI.STING  FACII.ITiKS.  - 
UiKin  application  by  any  natuial-gas  com- 
pany, or  piMson  which  will  l)ecome  a  natural- 
gas  company  upon  completion  of  any  pro- 
posed conversion  or  operation,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  issue  an  optional  certificate  of 
putilic  convenience  and  necessity  for  the  con- 
version and  operation  of  existing  facilities 
which  are  not  subject  to  rate  or  abandon 


nient  regulation,  and  the  transportation  of 
natural  gas  through  such  facilities,  provided 
that  sui  h  facilities  were  not  constructed 
under  section  311  of  the  Natural  Gas  Poliiy 
Act  of  1978  or  this  section,  without  requiring 
a  hearing  or  further  proof  that  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity  would  be  served 
by  those  facilities,  if  the  requirements  of 
this  subparagraph  are  met. 

"illli  NoNK.xci.UsiviTY.- An  optional  cer- 
tificate issued  under  subclause  il)  or  ill) 
shall  be  nonexclusive  and  nonprejudicial  to 
any  other  authorization  under  this  Act  or 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978. 

■■(ii)  Conditions.- 

"(I)    I.MI'AIRMKNT    OF     AllFgUATK    SFRVICK. 

The  Commission  shall  issue  an  optional  cer- 
tificate under  this  subparagraph  unles.s  it 
finds  that  the  construction,  extension,  con- 
version, and  operation  of  facilities  will  im- 
pair any  certificate  holder^s  ability  to  render 
adequate  service  to  its  customers. 

•■(II)    ENVIRONMKNTAI.    AND    OTHER    KK(^UIRK- 

MKNTS.  — The  Commission  shall  attach  to  an 
optional  certificate  issued  under  this  sub- 
paragraph conditions  respecting  the  environ- 
ment, including  mitigation  measures  and  al- 
ternate routes,  and  other  conditions  to  en- 
sure compliance  with  requirements  under  en 
vironmental  and  other  applicable  laws. 

"(Ill)  STAND  ALONK  PRICING.- No  COStS  or 
expenses  incurred  in  relation  to  the  con- 
struction, extension,  conversion,  and  oper- 
ation of  facilities,  or  the  sale  of  facilities, 
covered  by  an  optional  certificate  issued 
under  this  subparagraph  may  tie  included  in 
the  rates  and  charges  of  any  other  rate 
schedule  liled  with  the  Commission  under 
this  Act  or  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978. 

"(IV)  No  CRKDrriNC-The  Commission 
shall  not  require  the  holder  of  an  optional 
certificate  issued  under  this  subparagraph  to 
credit  any  revenues  received  in  relation  to 
providing  transportation  under  such  certifi- 
cate, or  the  sale  of  facilities  authorized 
under  such  certificate,  to  any  other  rate 
filed  with  the  Commission  under  this  Act  or 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978. 

"(V)  Prkvkntion  of  DELAY.— Notwith- 
standing section  15(a)  of  this  Act.  the  holder 
of  an  optional  certificate  issued  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  not  participate  in  any 
proceedings  (other  than  those  it  may  initi- 
ate) for  the  construction,  extension,  conver- 
sion, or  operation  of  facilities  that  would 
serve  the  .same  market  served  by  the  facili- 
ties authorized  by  the  holdei^s  optional  cer- 
tificate. The  Commission  may  waive  this 
subclause  if  the  participation  of  the  holder  of 
an  optional  certificate  will  help  expedite  a 
proceed  ini; 

■■(VI)  SKi'AKATK  HOOKS.  -The  holdei  of  an 
optional  certificate  issued  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  maintain  a  separate  system 
of  books.  a<.<ounts.  and  records  for  the  facili- 
ties anii  transportation  authorized  under 
such  certificate. 

■iiii)  Nfcotiation  hulk. -The  Commission 
shall  ensure  that  all  agreements  between  the 
certificate  holder  and  all  persons,  including 
affiliates  of  the  certilicale  holder,  contract- 
ing for  transportation  utilizing  facilities  au- 
thorized ill  an  optional  certificate  issued 
under  this  subparagraph  are  negotiated  at 
arms  length  lor  in  the  ca.se  of  affiliates,  the 
substantial  equivalent  thereof). 

■■(iv)  Public  notice.  The  Commission 
shall  provide  reasonable  public  notice  of  the 
appli<;ation  for  the  issuance  of  an  optional 
certificate  under  this  subparagiaph.  includ- 
ing notification  at  the  time  of  application  to 
the  State  commission  for  the  State  in  which 
the  pipeline  facility  will  be  located. 


■iVI    Ra'IKS    KKglilRKD    To    BK    PUBLIC— Not 

later  than  60  days  before  the  commencement 
of  transportation  pursuant  to  an  optional 
certificate  issued  under  this  subparagraph, 
or  at  such  time  as  the  Commission  may  fincj 
necessary  and  reasonable,  the  certificate 
holder  shall  file  with  the  Commission  copies 
of  all  agreements  between  the  certificate 
holder  and  all  persons,  including  affiliates  of 
the  certificate  holder,  contracting  for  trans- 
portation utilizing  facilities  authorized  in 
the  optional  certificate.  After  the  com- 
mencement of  such  transportation,  the  cer- 
tificate holder  shall  file  with  the  Commis- 
sion, not  later  than  10  days  before  the  initi 
ation  of  any  new  transportatior  utilizing 
such  facilities,  a  copy  of  any  new  or  amended 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  certificate 
holder  and  any  person,  including  any  affili- 
ate of  the  certificate  holder,  contracting  for 
transportation  utilizing  such  facilities.  The 
Commission  shall  keep  and  make  available 
for  public  inspection  all  agreements  required 
to  be  filed  with  the  Commi.ssion  pursuant  to 
this  clause. 

"(Vi)    NEGOTIATED    RATES    DEEMED    LAWFUL; 

EXCEPTION.— The  rat«s,  charges,  classifica 
tions.  or  practices  for  the  transportation  of 
natural  gas  contained  in  the  agreements 
filed  with  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
clause  (V)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  lawful  with- 
in the  meaning  of  sections  4  and  6  of  this 
Act.  If.  however,  the  Commission,  after  a 
hearing  held  upon  the  petition  of  a  person 
who  has  made  a  bona-fide  offer  to  enter  into 
a  contract  for  the  transportation  of  natural 
gas  utilizing  facilities  authorized  in  an  op- 
tional certificate  issued  under  this  subpara- 
graph, finds  that  the  failure  t«  provide  a  re- 
quested rate,  charge,  classification,  or  prac- 
tice in  connection  with  such  requested  trans- 
portation IS  an  unjustifiable,  effective  denial 
of  access  to  such  facilities,  the  Commission 
shall  determine  the  rates,  charges,  classi- 
fications, or  practices  which  allow  access, 
and  shall  fix  the  same  by  order.  The  Commis- 
sion may  not  order  the  requested  transpor- 
tation to  the  extent  that  it  finds  that  trans- 
portation capacity  is  not  available.  Unless 
the  Commission  issues  a  final  order  on  a  pe- 
tition filed  pursuant  to  this  clause  within  120 
days  after  it  is  filed,  such  petition  shall  be 
deemed  denied." 

lb)  NONAPl'l.ICAllIl.ITY  ')F  .ABANDONMENT 
Rule.— Section  7(b)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
lis  U.S.C.  717c(b)i  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  chCi  the  following:  "This  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  facility  or  transportation 
certificated  pursuant  to  subsection  lOdxD) 
of  this  section.". 

(C)  NON APPLICABILITY  OF  NATURAL  GAS  ACT 

SE(n'ioN  4  Procedures.— Section  4  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  il5  U.S.C  717c)  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  after  subsection  (e): 

"(fi  Sub.sections  (ci.  idi  and  le:  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  the  transportation  of 
natural  gas  through  facilities  authorized  by 
a  certificate  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity issued  under  section  7ic)(l)(D)  of  this 
Act."- 

(dl  NONAPPLICABII.ITY  OF  NATURAL  GAS  ACT 

SECTION  5  PR(jcedures.— Section  5(a)  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  717d(a))  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "This 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  rate. 
charge,  classification,  or  practice  by  a  natu- 
ral-gas company  in  connection  with  the 
transportation  of  natural  gas  through  fatili- 
tips  authorized  by  a  certificate  issued  under 
section  7k  ill  nD)  of  this  Act.'". 
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SEt:.  201.  Tlt,VNSI1)RrAT10N  fNDKK  SKITION  111 
«)K  THK  NATIICM,  (;A.S  Itll  K  Y  \<  T 
OK  197H. 

(a)  Amkndmknt.    Sfiiiiiii  .*ii  111  I iif  iNnui 
»1  Oas  f'oli.  V  Act  of  1978  il5  U  SC    3371 1  Is 
amendivl 

(li  in  the  section  head,  by  ItmoitliiR  ; 
rONSTRl'CTION  after  "SALES  ANF) 
TltANSPOKTATION    , 

i,ii  III  I  tic  Miij^«ct,lori  heiid  for  subsection 
(R).  by  lnseitln>?  ";  CoNsrKiicTioN"  after  -Ar- 

I'KOVAI.  OK  TKANSI'OKTAriON": 

(31  by  striking'  subsection  (nl(l  i.  aiul  iiiBert- 
Ihk  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 

"(1)  iNTKKSrATK  I'll'KI.INKS 

"(A»  In  oknkkai.  The  fomiiilsslon  may, 
by  rule  or  order,  authoii/.e  any  inter8l,jite 
pipeline  to  transport  natural  nas  on  behalf 
of 

"(1)  any  intrastate  pipeline; 

"(ID  any  local  distribution  coitipiiiiy.  or 

"(1(1)  any  other  person.  IndudinK  such 
Interstate  pipeline 

■iBi  Just  and  kkasonaiu.k  hatks.  The 
rail's  anil  chartres  of  any  interstAtc  plp«>llne 
with  respect  to  any  ininsporUitloii  author- 
ized under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  just  and 
reasonable  (within  the  meaning  ol  the  Natu- 
ral (}as  Act) 

"(Cl  NONIIISCRIMINATORV  TKANSPOR- 

tation.  Any  transportation  authorlzeil 
under  subparaKraph  (Ai  shall  not  be  unjust. 
unreasonable,  unduly  discriminatory,  or 
preferential  (within  the  meanintc  of  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act). 

"(Di  CdNSTliucnoN  -60  days  aft,er  nolltica 
tlon  to  the  State  commission  (as  such  term 
is  defined  in  the  Natural  Gas  Act)  for  the 
Sljite  In  whu  h  the  pipeline  facility  will  be 
located,  an  interstate  pipeline  tiiay  construct 
facilities  of  any  size  or  caiiacity  to  be  used 
solely  for  transijortjitloii  provided  uiuler  this 
subsection.", 

(4)  by  strlklHK  subsection  (a)(2)(A).  and  in 
sertin»f  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 

'(A)  In  oknkiiai,.  The  t'ommlsslon  iTiay, 
by  rule  or  order,  authorize  any  Intrastate 
pipeline  to  transport  natural  uas  on  behalf 
of- 

"(l)  any  Interstate  pipeline; 

"(11)  any  local  distribution  company  served 
by  an  Interstate  pipeline;  or 

"(111)  any  other  person,  includInK  such 
intrastate  pip<»line.  ';  and 

(5)  by  addiiiK  at  the  end  the  followint:  new 
subsection; 

"(d)      PltOCKAMMATlC      KN  VlRONMKNTAl,      IM 

PACT     STAMKMKNr     The    Comniissiiin     shall 
prepare  a  programmatic  environmental   Im 
pact  statement  under  the  NaMoiuil  Knviron- 
mental  Policy  Ac  t  of  1969  to  ai  i  ompaiiy  the 
regulations  to   Implement   the  amendments 
to  this  section  made  by  the  Comprehensive 
National     Enetxy     Policy     Act.     The     pro 
Krammatic  environmental  impact  statement 
shall  be  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  ren 
ulatlons    of   the   Council    on    Environmental 
Quality  Implementing  the  National  Environ- 
montai  Policy  Act  of  1969,' 

(bi  Tablk  of  Contknts  amkndmknt.  The 
Item  relating  to  seitloti  311  in  the  table  of 
contents  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978  13  amended  to  read  as  follows 
"Sec.  311.  Authorization  of  certain  .sales  and 
ti-ansfifirat  inti,  idnstruction", 

SIC<'  204  Rl  l.KS  IN  l.<K  AI.  IHSTRIBimON  fOM 
I'ANY  BYPASS  CVSKS 

(a)  NOTICK.— In  any  case  where  service  by  a 
natural  sas  company  under  section  7ic)(l)(D) 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  or  section  311  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  would  dis 
place  existing  service  by  a  local  distribution 
company,  no  contract  for  such  service  shall 
be  bindlriK  on  the  buyer,  and  no  such  service 


-.hall  commence,  before  60  days  after  notice 
to  the  loi  al  distribution  company  whoso 
^ei  vii  e  would  be  displaced 

lb)  HKrdVKuv  OK  Takk  or  Pay  Costs  In 
any  ca.se  where  service  by  a  natural  was  com 
pany  under  section  TioilxUi  of  the  Natural 
Oas  Act  or  section  311  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  displaces  existing  service 
by  a  local  lUsiribution  company,  such  natu- 
ral tras  company  shall  not  recover  from  such 
local  distribution  compiuiy  any  take  or  pay 
costs  allocated  by  the  Federal  EneiKy  ReKu- 
latory  Commission  on  a  volumetric  basis  to 
the  recipient  of  the  new  service.  Such  natu 
ral  Ka«  company  may  not  reallocate  cost* 
not  recoverable  from  the  local  distribution 
company  by  rea.son  of  this  subsection  to  any 
other  service  provided  by  such  natural  ^as 
company,  except  that  those  costs  may  be  In- 
cluded in  the  rates  charged  to  the  recipient 
of  the  new  service. 

(cl     AiTi.irAHii.iTY.    This     section     shall 
apply  to  service  under  section  311  of  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  only  If  such  serv 
Ice  commences  or  will  commence  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  DKKJNITIONS.-  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion - 

(1)  the  term  "local  distribution  company" 
means — 

(A)  a  local  distribution  company,  as  such 
term  is  defined  in  section  2(17i  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978;  and 

(B)  a  holder  of  a  service  area  determina- 
tion described  In  section  7(f)(2i  of  the  Natu 
ral  Gas  Act;  and 

(2 1  the  term  "natural  gas  company"  has 
the  meaning  given  the  term  "natural-gas 
company"  In  section  2(6)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act. 

SKC.  20S    THIRD   PARTY  rONTRAJTINC.   BY   THK 
KKI)KK.\I,       K.\K,R«;Y       K*:<;tl^TOKY 

coMMisNio.N    KDK    .NAriH/U.    <;a.s 

ACT  KA«  II.ITIKS. 

la)  Thihh  ivvKiv  Con rRACTiNC— Section 
7(c)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  717f(c)) 
Is  amended  bv  ailding  the  following  after 
paragraph  (2) 

(3)  Third  i'arty  a)NTRAcnNO.— 

"(A)  Gknkrai,  itii.K.  Where  the  Commis- 
sion Is  required  to  prepare  a  draft  or  final  en- 
vlroiimeiit4il  impact  statement  under  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (42 
U  S.C  4321  et  seq.)  in  connection  with  appli 
cations  for  authority  to  construct,  extend,  or 
operate  facilities  under  this  Act.  the  Com- 
mission shall  permit,  at  the  election  of  the 
applicant,  a  contractor,  i  onsultant.  or  other 
person  funded  by  the  applicant  to  prepare 
such  environmental  impact  statement  for 
the  Commission  Such  contractor,  consult- 
ant, or  other  person  shall  be  selected  by  the 
applicant  from  among  a  list  of  individuals  or 
companies  determined  by  the  Comml.sslon  to 
be  qualified  to  do  such  work.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  establish  the  s(  ope  of  work  for  the 
environmental  impact  statement,  and  proce- 
dures to  oversee  the  preparation  of  the  state- 
ment and  to  ensure  that  the  lontractor.  con- 
sultant, or  other  person  has  no  financial  or 
other  potential  conflict  of  interest  in  the 
outcome  of  the  proceeding.  To  determine  the 
scope  of  work,  the  Commission  shall  in.sti 
tute  a  scoping  process  in  accordance  with 
regulations  issued  by  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality. 

■(B)  KNViunNMK\lAl,  as.sk.ssmkN'IS.— Where 
an  environmental  assessment  is  required 
under  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  (42  US  C.  4321  et  seq.  i  In  connec- 
tion with  an  application  for  authority  to 
construct,  extend,  or  operate  facilities  under 
this  Act,  the  Commission  shall  permit  an  ap 
pi  leant,  or  a  contractor,  consultant,  or  other 
person  selected  by  the  applicant,  to  prepare 
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such  environmental  assessment.  The  Com- 
mission shall  Institute  procedures,  including 
preapplication  consultations,  to  advise  po- 
tential appllcantjii  of  studies  or  other  infor- 
mation related  to  such  environmental  as- 
sessment foreseeably  required  by  the  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  shall  allow  the  fil- 
ing of  such  environmental  assessment  as 
part  of  the  application 

"lO  Rki.ationshii'  toothkk  i,aw.  -Nothing 
111  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  - 

"(I I  relieve  the  Commission  of  its  respon- 
sibilities to  review  and  approve  or  dis- 
approve environmental  documents  or  to  oth- 
erwise carry  out  Its  responsibilities  under 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969;  or 

"(11)   supt^rsedc    the    responsibility    of   any 
Federal  agency   under  any   Federal  statute. 
Including  the  National  Environmental   Pol 
ley  Act  of  1969. 

"(U)     FllNDS     NOT    CONSIDKRKD     AlTKOI'KIA 

TIONS.- Funds  paid  to  a  contractor,  consult- 
ant, or  other  person  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  not  be  consiilered  an  appropria- 
tion to  the  Commission,  except  as  otherwise 
specifleil  in  appropriations  Acts    ' 

(bl  CoMMLMfATluNS  WITH  THK  COMMIS- 
.sioN  The  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, within  1  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  shall  amend  ius  rules 
governing  ex  parte  communiiatlons  to  clar- 
ify that  the  prohibitions  contained  in  such 
rules  do  not  apply  to  communications  be- 
tween the  Commission's  environmental  advl 
sory  staff  and  nthcr  Federal  and  Stat*  agen- 
cies that  are  cooperating  agencies  for  pur- 
poses of  compliance  with  title  I  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (42 
U.S.C.  4;ttl  :i.'Si.  In  the  event  ot  a  coimnuniia 
tlon  between  sue  h  parties,  an  accurate  public 
record  of  all  such  i  (immunications  shall  be 
kept,  and  any  party  to  the  proceeding  with 
respec:t  to  which  such  i miiniunication  was 
made  may  resjK>iid  in  writing  to  such  com- 
munication, 

(c)  NEPA  CoMii.iANCK  Except  as  provided 
in  sections  203(d)  and  205.  nothing  in  this 
title  or  the  amendment's  made  by  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  modify.  Impair,  or  su- 
persede the  applicability  and  operation  of 
the  National  F',nvlronmental  Policy  Act  of 
19»W 

SEC      i06     NKW    R,\T>;S    A.M)    ,M)INT    TllHOfGH 
HATKS. 

(a)  NoTiCK  OK  Chanoe.s,— The  first  and 
third  sentences  of  .section  4(d)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  (17  U.S.C.  717c(d))  are  amended  by 
striking  "thirty  days'  notice"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "sixty  days'  notice". 

(b)  JoiN'r  Ratks.  -Section  4  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  (15  use,  717c)  is  amended  by  adding 
after  subsection  (f)  the  following  new  sub-, 
section 

"(g)  Under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Commission  may  prescribe  to  preclude 
anticompetitive  conduct,  natural-gas  compa- 
nies may  jointly  file  with  the  Commission 
rates  for  the  seciuential  transpcjrtatlon  of 
n.itural  K.as  throUk;h  their  facilities", 
SEC.  207.  L'TII.IZATION  OF  INFORMAl,  RULE- 
MAKINC  PR(HEHl'R»;S 

The  first  seiiteiuc  of  .section  403ii.  i  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  Grganization  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  7173(c))  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows 
"Any  function  descrilieii  in  section  402  of  this 
Act  which  relates  to  the  establishment  of 
rates  and  charges  under  the  Federal  Power 
Act  or  to  the  establishment  of  rates  and 
charges,  the  issuance  of  a  certificate  of  put) 
lie  convenience  and  necessity,  or  the  atiaii 
donment  of  facilities  and  services  under  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  may  be  conducted  by  rule- 
making procedures.". 
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SKC     20»     FASTER    ISSLANCE    AND    REVIEW    OF 
COMMISSION  ORDERS. 

lai  Natihai.  (Ja.s  Act  Amkndmknts, 

ill  Hkhkaking  -Section  19ia)  of  the  Natu 
ral  Gas  Act  (l.S  U.S.C  717r(al)  is  amended  by 
striking  Unless  the  Commission  acts  upon 
the  appliiation  for  rehearing  within  thirty 
(lays  after  it  is  filed,  such  application  may  be 
deemed  to  have  Ix-en  denied."  and  inserting 
111  lieu  theieof  "Unless  the  Commission  is- 
sues a  final  order  on  the  application  for  re 
hearing  within  60  days  after  it  is  filed,  such 
application  shall  l*e  deemed  denied,  except 
that  the  Commission  may.  for  good  cause, 
extend  the  period  for  rehearing  an  additional 
90  days  or,  in  the  case  of  a  rulemaking  pro 
(  eedlng,  an  additional  120  days.'. 

(2)  CoL"K"r  KKViKW.  '  Section  19(b)  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  717r(b))  is  amend 
ed  by  striking  the  first  and  second  sentences 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Any  party  to  a  proceeding  under  this  Act 
aggrieved  by  an  order  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sion In  such  proceeding  may  obtain  a  review 
of  such  order  in  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
of  the  United  .States  for  any  circuit  wherein 
the  natural-gas  company  to  which  the  order 
relates  is  located  or  has  its  principal  place  of 
business,  or  in  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  fil- 
ing in  such  court,  within  30  days  after  the 
order  of  the  Commission  upon  the  applica- 
tion for  rehearing,  a  written  petition  praying 
that  the  order  of  the  Commission  be  modi- 
fied or  set  aside  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  peti- 
tion shall  set  forth  specifically  the  ground  or 
grounds  upon  which  such  petition  is  based.  A 
copy  of  such  petition  shall  forthwith  be 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
C'hairman  of  the  Commission  and  thereupon 
the  Commission  shall  file  with  the  court  the 
record  upon  which  the  order  complained  of 
was  entered,  as  provided  in  section  2112  ol 
tillp  28.  United  StJites  Code.", 

(b)    NATURAL    Gas    Policy    Act    ok    1978 

AMKNDMKNT.S.  - 

di  Rkhkaking.- Section  .'J06(a)(2)  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C. 
3-116(a)(2)i  is  amended  by  striking  "Unless 
the  Commission  acts  upon  such  application 
for  rehearing  within  30  days  after  it  is  filed, 
such  application  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  denied."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Unless  the  (."ommission  issues  a  final  order 
on  the  application  for  rehearing  within  60 
days  after  it  is  filed,  such  application  shall 
be  deemed  denied,  except  that  the  Comrtus 
sion  may.  for  good  cause,  extend  the  period 
for  rehearing  an  additional  90  days  or.  in  the 
ca.se  of  a  rulemaking  proceeding,  an  addi- 
tional 120  days." 

(2i  COURT  KKVIKW. — Section  506(a)(4!  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  (15  U.S.C.  ;J416(aK4>i 
IS  amended  by  striking  the  second  and  third 
sentences  and  inserting  the  following  in  lieu 
thereof  '"Review  shall  be  obtained  by  tiling 
a  written  petition,  requesting  that  such 
order  be  modified  or  set  aside  in  whole  or  in 
part,  in  such  Court  of  .Appeals  within  30  days 
after  the  final  action  of  the  Commission  on 
the  application  for  rehearing  recjuired  under 
paragraph  (2).  The  petition  shall  set  forth 
specifically  the  ground  or  grounds  upon 
which  such  petition  is  based.  A  copy  of  such 
petition  shall  forthwith  be  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commi.ssion  and  thereupon  the  Commission 
shall  file  with  the  court  the  record  upon 
which  the  order  complained  of  was  entered, 
as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.". 

SF(      209.    .STREAMLINED    CERTIFICATE    PROCE 
lit' RES. 

(ai  Usoi'Ho.sKU  Ari'LiCAFioNS.— Section 
7(c)(1)    of   the    Natural    Gas    Act    (15   U.S.C. 


717r(c)(li)   is   amended    bv    striking    subpaia 
graph   (B)  and   in.serting   in   lieu   thereof  the 
following: 

""(B)  UNoi'ro.SKi)  Ai'PLiCAi"ioNS.— In  any 
case  not  described  in  the  proviso  of  subpara- 
►;raph  (A  I.  the  Commission  shall  file  notice 
in  the  Federal  Register  o(  the  proposed  cer- 
tificate of  public  convenience  and  necessity 
as  soon  as  the  required  information  in  con- 
nection therewith  has  been  received  by  the 
Commi.ssion.  If  no  party  has  filed  a  protest 
or  objection  in  response  to  such  notice  with- 
in 60  days  after  publication  of  such  notice,  or 
if  all  protests  and  objections  are  withdrawn, 
the  certificate  of  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity shall,  after  completion  by  the  Com- 
mission of  any  responsibilities  under  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  be 
issued. 

"(C)  Hkakings:  kmkrgency  ckhtikicatks.  - 

"(1)  Hkahing  RKguiKKMKNT.  If  a  party  has 
filed  a  protest  or  objection  that  has  not  been 
withdrawn,  the  Commission  shall  set  the 
matter  for  hearing  and  shall  give  such  rea- 
sonable notice  of  the  hearing  thereon  to  all 
interested  persons  as  in  its  judgment  may  be 
necessary  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Commission;  and  the  appli- 
cation shall  be  decided  in  accordance  with 
the  procedure  provided  in  subsection  (ei  of 
this  section  and  such  certificate  shall  be  is- 
sued or  denied  accordingly.  Within  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Com- 
prehensive National  Energy  Policy  Act.  the 
Commission  shall  institute  a  rulemaking  to 
establish  a  procedure  for  dealing  expedi- 
tiously with  protests  which  do  not  raise  ma- 
terial Issues  of  fact  necessitating  an  evi- 
dentiary hearing. 

"liil  CONCLUSIVK  KVJDKNCK  OF  NKKI).  In  a 
hearing  under  this  subparagraph,  proof  of 
binding  contractual  commitments  by  bona 
fide  shippers  for  firm  natural  gas  service  to 
be  rendered  utilizing  substantially  all  the 
(  apacity  of  the  facilities  proposed  to  be  con- 
structed or  extended  shall  be  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  need  foi"  such  proposed  service 
and  facilities,  and  shall  be  sufficient  to  dis- 
miss any  claim  of  mutual  exclusivity  by  an- 
other applicant, 

"iiii)  Phaski)  ckrtificatk  phockhurks, --In 
a  hearing  under  this  subparagraph,  the  Com- 
mission, where  appropriate,  may  phase  its 
consideration  of  issues  raised  in  ccjnnection 
with  the  application  and  may  issue  an  initial 
order  containing  preliminary  findings  with 
respect  to  such  issues.  Notwithstanding  the 
preliminary  findings  in  such  initial  order, 
the  issuance  of  a  certificate  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessit"  shall  be  subject  to  a 
final  order  based  upon  the  complete  record  of 
the  hearing  under  this  subi)aragrapl! 

"•(ivi  FlMKRGKNCV  CKHTlKlCATl"..— The  Com- 
mission may  issue  a  temporary  certificate  in 
cases  of  emergency,  to  assure  maintenance 
of  adequate  service  or  to  serve  particular 
customers,  without  notice  or  hearing,  pend- 
ing the  determination  ot  an  application  for  a 
certificate,  and  may  be  regulation  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  this  section  tem- 
porary acts  01"  operations  lor  which  the  issu- 
ance of  the  certificate  will  not  be  required  in 
the  public  interest.". 

(b)    CKRTIFiCATK    NOT    RKQUIRKD     KOH     RF- 

pi.ACKMKNT  Facilitiks.— Section  7(c)(1)  of  the 
Nafural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  717f(c)(l))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph 

■"(E)  Cfktain  rki'lackmknt  facilities.— 
The  replacement  or  repair  of  physically  dete- 
riorated or  obsolete  facilities  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  certification  lequireinents  of 
this  subsection  if  - 


"(1)  such  replacement  or  repair  does  not  re- 
sult in  a  reduction  or  abandonment  of  serv- 
ice by  means  of  such  facilities; 

■■(ii)  such  replacement  or  repair  has  sub- 
stantially equivalent  designed  delivery  ca- 
pacity as  the  particular  facilities  being  re- 
placed or  repaired;  and 

■■(Iiii  the  cost  of  such  replacement  or  re- 
pair does  not  exceed  $20,000,000  per  project, 
as  adjusted  pursuant  to  the  implicit  price 
deflator  for  gross  national  product   '. 

(Cl  Priority  Pro.) kxtts,— Section  7ic)il)  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U  S,C,  717f(ciiln  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(Fi  Priority  prcj.ikcts,— ci  i  If  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  finds  that  the  na- 
tional interest  requires  expeditious  con- 
struction or  extension  of  facilities  for  the 
transportation  of  natural  gas — 

■■(I)  over  a  specific  route; 

■■(U)  from  a  specific  gas-producing  area:  or 

■■(III)  into  a  specific  gas-consuming  mar- 
ket, 

the  Chairman  may  designate  facilities  need- 
ed to  serve  sue  h  route,  area,  or  market  as  a 
priority  project  for  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph. 

■•(li)  If  the  Chairman  designates  facilities 
as  a  priority  project  under  clause  (i),  the 
Commission  shall  issue,  within  such  period 
as  the  Chairman  may  prescribe  in  such  des- 
ignation order,  a  certificate  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  under  this  section  to 
authorize  one  or  more  proposals  for  the  con- 
struction or  extension  of  the  facilities  so 
designated.  The  Commission  may  impose 
such  conditions  under  subsection  (e)  as  it  de- 
termines the  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity require, 

■■(liiid)  The  Commission  shall  provide  pub- 
lic notice  and  reasonable  opportunity,  con- 
sistent with  time  limits  under  the  designa- 
tion order,  for  the  presentation  ot  alter- 
native proposals  to  construct  or  extend  fa- 
cilities deslgnat.ed  as  a  priority  project 
under  this  subparagraph,  and  for  presen- 
tation of  written  data,  views,  and  arguments 
on  such  proposals. 

■•(II)  Sections  556  and  557  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  shall  not  apply  t.o  Commission 
proceedings  under  this  subparagrapli 

■•(III)  Nothing  in  this  subparagraph  shall 
affect  the  Commission's  responsibility  to 
comply  with  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969. 

"(iv)  Actions  taken  under  this  subpara- 
graph, and  the  validity  of  this  subparagraph, 
sha  ue  subject  to  judicial  review  in  the 
same  manner  as  are  actions  and  provisions 
under  section  10(ai.  (bi.  and  (c)(l>  and  (2)  of 
the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation  Act 
of  1976  (15  U  S.C.  719h(ai,  (bi.  and  >ci(li  and 
(2)1." 

SEC.   210.   EXPEDITED   FEDERAL  ENERGY   REGU- 
LATORY COMMISSION  RULES. 

The  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Con;mis- 
sion  shall,  within  1  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  .Act.  issue  regulations  to  ex- 
pedite the  process  by  which  the  Commission 
considers  applications  under  section  7  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  ioi  the  grant  of  certificates 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity  for  natu- 
ral gas  transportation  facilities. 
SEC.  211.  GAS  DEUVERY  INTERCONNECTIONS  IN 
PRODUCTION  AREAS. 

Section  7(a»  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  717f(a))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  by  striking  ""(ai"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "lai  Extension  of  Facilities.— 

••(1)  GKNKRAI.  RULE.— ":  and 

(2)  inserting  at  the  end  the  following  new 
p;iragraph— 

"(2)  RFiyuiRKD  CONNECTIONS.— Upon  the  pe- 
tition   of  any    person,    the   Commission    by 
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Older  nidv  illiei  t  a  natural-Kas  Lonipany.  for 
the  .sole  purpose  of  receiving  natural  Kas 
from  the  iH-tltioner.  to  e.Mtalillsh.  at  petition 
pr  s  expense,  and  upon  sm  h  i  easonable  terms 
as  the  C'oniinlsslon  may  presi  illie.  physlial 
conne<  tioii  of  the  natural  tfas  . oinptuiv  s  Ka« 
transportation  fai  lllties.  Inc  lu(lln«  fai  llltles 
eonstruiteil  umlei  se<  rion  311  of  th>-  Natural 
Oas  I'oUcy  Ai  t  of  1978,  with 

■'(A)  the  petitioner  s  production  or  Rather 
InK  facilities. 

"(B)  the  petitioner's  intrastate  pipeline  las 
suih  term   is  defined  In  section  2(16i  of  the 
Natural  (las  Policy  Act  of  19781  within  a  pro 
(lui  tioii  areii  (as  such  term  is  deflneil  l>y  the 
Commission!:  or 

■iC)  the  petitioners  pipeline  certificated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 
within  a  production  area  (as  such  term  Is  de 
fined  ()V  the  Cnnimlsslon  i. 
The  provl.so  In  paragraph  (1>  shall  apply  to 
liiteri  onnectlons  required  under  this  para- 
graph " 

SEC  212  r.AH  DFI.IVKHY  I.NTf.KCONNKCTIONS  IN 
.MARKKT  AK*:/\.S  KOK  l.tHAl,  Mil, I 
TIES. 

Section  7(a)(1)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  as 
80  redeslKnated  by  section  212  of  this  Act,  Is 
amended 

(1)  hy  InsortlnK  "or  transport"  after  "fa 
duties  of.  and  sell",  ami 

(2)  by  In.sertInK  "or  transport"  after  "phys- 
ical connection  or  sell" 

SBC.  213.  TEfUNICAl,  AME^fDMENTS. 

Section  7  ol  the  N,itui;U  Ciis  Act  (15  US.f;. 
7nfl  Is  amended  — 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  by  Inserllni?  "Aman 
DONMKNT.  "  before  "No  natural  Kas  com 
pany"; 

(2)  In  subsection  Ic) 

(A)  by  striking  "(c)(1)(A)"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following 

"(c)  CKKTlKICATK  OK  PUUMC  CONVKNIKNCK 
AND  NKCKSSITY.— 

"(1)  TKADITIDNAI.  and  OITIdNAl.  CKKTIKI- 
CATK.S 

"(A)  CiKNKltAI.  KUI-K    -  ".  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "Hicjh-i'kiokitv  ckktiki- 
CATK8.  "  before  "The  Commission  may 
Issue"  In  paragraph  (2); 

(3)  In  subsection  (d).  by  Inserting  "API'M 
CATI(3NS.  '  before  "Application  for  certlfl 
cates". 

(4)  In  subsection  (e).  by  Inserting  "Issd- 
ANCK  OK  c'KKriKicATKs;  CONDITIONS.-"  before 
"Kxcept  In  the  cases". 

(5)  In  subsection  (fv 

(A)  by  striking  "(f.Vt)"  and  Iti.serting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following' 

"(f)  SKItVlCK  AUKAS  - 

"(1)  COMMI.SSlON  DKTKKMINATION         '.  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "Tkansihiktation  KXCKP 
TioN.  "  before  "If  the  Commission"  In  para- 
graph (2i; 

(6)  In  subsection  (g).  by  Inserting  "NoN- 
K.xci.iisivrrv.— "  before  "Nothing  contained 
In  "; 

(7)  tn  subsection  (h).  by  Inserting  "Eminknt 
ixiMAiN       "  before  "When  any  holder  ";  and 

iHi  ()v  conforming  the  ln<lenUitlon  of  each 

subsection,   paiatcraph.  and  subparagraph  to 

tho.se  i»stAt)li,><he(l  HI  section  2r2  of  this  title 

TITl.K  ni— ALTKKNATIVK  HiKUS— 

(iKNKKAL 

SEC   Ml    DEKINITIONH. 

Kor  purposes  of  this  t.lMe.  title  IV.  title  V. 
and  title  VI 

(li  the  term  'Administrator'  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  I'rotec- 
tloii  Agency. 

(2)    the    term    "alternative    fuel"    means 
methanol,  ethanol.  anij  other  alcohols,  mix 
tares  containing  85  percent  or  more  (or  such 


other  percentage,  but  not  less  than  80  per 
cent,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  by 
rule,  to  piovlde  for  requlrement-s  relating  to 
cold  start,  safety,  or  vehl<  le  functions)  by 
volume  of  methanol,  ethanol.  and  other  aico 
hols  with  gasoline  or  other  fuels,  natural 
gas:  Ikiuefied  petroleum  gas:  hydiogen.  elec 
tilclty.  and  any  other  fuel  the  8ei  retiiiy  de 
termlnes.  bv  rule.  Is  substantially  not  pelro 
leum  and  would  yield  substantial  energy  se 
curity  beneflt^s  and  substantial  environ- 
mental benefits. 

(3 1  the  term  alteniatlve  fueled  vehicle  ' 
means  a  dedicated  vehicle  or  a  dual  fueled 
vehicle; 

(4)  the  term     dedicated  vehlile  "  means 

(A)  a  dedicated  automobile,  as  such  term  Is 
defined  In  section  513(h)(1)(C)  of  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act. 
or 

iB)  a  motor  vehicle,  other  than  an  auto- 
mobile, 
that  operates  solely  on  alternative  fuel. 

(5)  the    term    "domestic  "    means    derived 
fiom  resources  within  the  several  .States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto   H.ICO.    the   United    States   Virgin    Is 
lands.  Guam.  America  .Samoa,  the  Common 
wealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  or 
any  other  Commonwealth,  territory,  or  pos 
session  of  the   United   States.   Including  the 
outer  Continental  Shelf,  as  such  term  Is  de 
fined  In  the  (luter  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act.  or  from  resources  within  a  Nation  with 
which  there  Is  In  effect  a  free  trade  agree 
mont  re<iulrlng  national  treatment  for  trade; 

(6)  the  term  '"dual  fueled  vehicle"  means 
lA)  dual  fuele<l  automobile,  as  such  term  Is 

defined  In  section  513(h)(rj(Di  of  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act; 
or 

iB)  a  motor  vehicle,  other  than  an  auto- 
mobile, 

that  Is  capable  of  op«-'ratlng  on  alternative 
fuel  and  Is  capable  of  operating  on  gasoline 
or  diesol  fuel, 

(7)  the  term  "fleet"  means  a  gioup  of  light 
duty  motor  vehicles,  located  in  a  metropoli- 
tan statistical  area  or  consolidated  metro- 
politan statistical  area,  as  established  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  with  a  1990  population 
of  more  than  250.(XX).  that  are  centrally 
fueled  or  capable  of  being  centrally  fueleil 
and  are  owned,  operated,  leased,  or  otherwise 
controlled  by  a  governmental  entity  or  other 
person,  by  any  person  who  controls  such  per 
son,  by  any  person  controlled  by  such  person, 
and  by  any  person  under  common  control 
with  such  person,  except  that  such  term  does 
not  include— 

(Ai  motor  vehlcle.s  held  for  lease  or  rental 
to  the  general  public; 

(B)  motor  vehicles  held  for  sale  by  motor 
vehicle  dealers.  Including  demonstration 
motor  vehicles; 

(C)  motor  vehicles  used  for  motor  vehicle 
manufacturer  product  evaluations  or  tests; 

(D)  law  enforcement  motor  vehicles; 
(R)  emergency  motor  vehicles: 

(F)  motor  vehh.les  ac(iulied  and  used  for 
military  purposes  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  ceitlfied  to  the  Secretary  must  be 
exempt  for  national  security  reasons, 

(G)  nonroati  vehii  les.  Including  farm  and 
construction  motor  vehicles,  or 

iH)  motor  vehicles  which  under  normal  op 
erations  are  garaged  at  personal  residences 
at  night. 

(8)  the  term   "fuel  provider"  means-  - 

(Ai  any  person  engaged  in  the  importing, 
refining,  or  processing  of  crude  oil  to 
produce  motor  fuel; 


iBi  any  person  engaged  in  the  Importation. 
pio<luctlon.  storage,  transportation,  dis 
tributlon.  or  sale  of  motor  fuel   and 

(Ci  any  person  engaged  In  generating. 
transmitting,  importing,  oi  selling  at  whole 
.•*ale  or  retail  electricity: 

(9)  the  term  'light  duty  motor  vehicle" 
means  a  light  duty  truck  or  light  duty  vehi 
cle.  as  su<  h  terms  are  defineil  under  .section 
21(i(7i  of  the  Clean  Air  A.  t  i42  U  S.C.  7550(7)). 
of  less  than  oi  equal  to  8.500  pounds  gross  ve 
hide  weight  rating: 

1 10)  the  term  "motor  fuel  '  means  any  sub- 
stance suitable  as  a  fuel  for  a  motor  vehicle; 

111)  the  term  "motor  vehicle"  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  under  section  216i2i 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  U  S.C  7550<2)); 

(12)  the  term  ""replacement  fuel"  means 
the  portion  of  any  motor  fuel  that  is  meth 
anol.  ethanol,  or  other  alcohols,  natural  gas. 
liquefied  petroleum  gas.  hyilrogen.  elec- 
tricity, ethers,  or  any  other  fuel  the  Sec- 
retary determines,  by  rule,  is  substantially 
not  p«"troleum  and  would  yield  substantial 
energy  sei  urlty  benefits  and  substantial  en 
vlronmentiil  beneflt-s;  and 

(13)  the  term  '"Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy 

SEC.  302    AMENDMENTS  TT)  THE  ENEH<;Y  I'OI.ICY 
AND  ( ONSEKVATION  A(  T 

ia)  AMl'.NDMKNi'.s.  Section  4(X)AA  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6374)  is  amended  - 

tl)  in  sub.section  (aid) — 

(A)  by  striking  "pas.senger  automobiles 
and  light  duty  trucks'"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "vehicles";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "alcohol  powered  vehicles, 
dual  energy  vehicles,  natural  gas  powered  ve- 
hicles, or  natural  gas  dual  energy  vehicles  " 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "alternative 
fueled  vehicles.  In  no  event  shall  the  number 
of  such  vehicles  acquired  be  less  than  the 
number  lequiied  under  subsection  ihi."": 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (a)(3)  to  read  as 
follows 

■•(3)(A)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  acquire  both  dedicated  and  dual 
fueled  vehicles,  and  shall  ensure  that  each 
type  of  alternative  fueled  vehicle  Is  used  by 
the  Federal  CJovernment. 

""(Bl  Vehicles  acquired  under  this  section 
shall  be  acquired  from  original  equipment 
iiianufa<  turers.  U  such  vehicles  are  not 
available  from  original  equipment  manufac- 
turers, vehicles  converted  to  use  alternative 
fuels  may  be  acquired  If.  after  conversion, 
the  original  equipinent  manufacturer's  war- 
ranty continues  to  apply  to  such  vehicles, 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  between  the  origi- 
nal equipment  manufacturer  and  the  person 
p4'rft>rming  the  lonverslon  This  subpara- 
graph shall  not  apply  to  vehicles  acquired  by 
the  United  States  Postal  Service  pursuant  to 
a  contract  entered  into  by  the  United  .States 
Postal  Service  Ijefore  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subparagraph  and  which  terminates 
on  or  before  December  31.  1997. 

•"(C)  Alternative  fueled  vehicles,  other 
than  those  described  In  subparagraph  (B), 
may  be  acquired  solel.v  for  the  purposes  of 
studies  under  subsection  (b).  whether  or  not 
original  equipment  manufacturer  warranties 
still  apply. 

"•(Di  In  deciding  which  types  of  alternative 
fueled  vehicles  to  acquire  In  implementing 
this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  a.^  .i 
factor  - 

"(ii  which  types  of  vehicles  yield  the  great- 
est reduction  In  pollutants  emitted  per  dol- 
lar spent;  and 

"(11)  the  source  of  the  fuel  to  supply  the  ve- 
hicles, giving  preference  to  vehicles  that  op- 
erate on  alternative  fuels  derived  Irom  do- 
mestic sources. 


"lEi  Dual  fueled  vehicles  acquired  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  fje  o[>erated  on  alter- 
native fuels  unless  the  Secretary  ileteiinines 
that  operation  on  sm  h  alternative  fuels  is 
not  feasible 

"(Fi  At  least  50  pert  ent  of  the  alternative 
fuels  used  In  vehicles  ac(iuired  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  derived  from  domestic 
feedstocks.  The  Secretary  shall  i.ssue  reKula- 
lions  to  implement  this  requirement,  Kor 
purpo.ses  of  this  subparagiaph.  the  term  'do- 
mestic' has  the  meanint;  given  such  term  in 
section  ;}01(5i  of  the  Comprehensive  National 
Energy  Policy  Act. 

"(G)  Vehicles  acquired  under  this  .section 
shall  be  acquired  from  doniestn  manufactur- 
ers,"; 

i3i  by  a<lding  at  the  end  of  subsection  lai 
the  following  new  paragraph 

"(4  I  Acqui sit  ions  of  vehit  les  under  this  sec- 
tion shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  be  co- 
ordinated with  acquisitions  of  alternative 
fueled  vehicles  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. '; 

i4i  In  subsection  (b),  by  inserting  after 
paragi-aph  (2i  the  fcUowing  new  paragraphs 

■  i:ii(Ai  The  Se(  retary.  in  looperatioii  with 
the  Kiivironinental  Protection  Agency  and 
the  Departnicnf  of  TraiisiKirtatlon.  shall  col- 
lect data  and  conduct  a  .-^tudy  of  heavy  duty 
vehicles  acquired  under  subsection  (ai.  which 
shall  at  a  minimum  address 

"(i)  the  performance  of  su<'h  vehicles,  in 
eluding  reliability,  durability,  and  perform- 
ance in  cold  weather  and  at  high  altitude; 

"•(ill  the  fuel  economy,  safety,  and  emis- 
sions of  such  vehicles:  and 

"(ill)  a  comparison  of  the  operation  an<i 
maintenani  e  cost,s  of  sui  h  vehicles  to  the  op- 
eration   and    maintenance    costs   of   conven 
tionally  fueled  heavy  duty  vehicles. 

'(H)  The  Seiretary  shall  provide  a  report 
on  the  results  of  the  study  conducted  under 
subparagraph  (A)  to  the  Committees  on  Com 
merce,  .Scieru  e.  and  Transportation  and  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Government  Operations  of  the  House  of  Itep 
resentatives.  within  one  year  after  the  first 
such  vehicles  are  acquired,  and  annually 
thereafter, 

'  i4)(A)   The    .Secretary   and    the    Adminis- 
trator of  the  General   Services  Administra- 
tion shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  advisabil 
Ity,  feaslt)ility,  and  timing  of  the  disposal  of 
heav.y    duty     vehicles    acquired     under    sub 
section  (a)  and  any  problems  with  such  dis- 
posal. Such  study  shall  take  into  account  ex 
istlng  laws  governing  the  sale  of  Government 
vehicles  and  shall  specifically  focus  on  when 
to    sell    such    vehicles    and    what    price    to 
I.  harge, 

"(B)  The  Secretary  and  the  Ailministrator 
of  the  General  Services  Administration  shall 
report  the  results  of  the  study  conducted 
under  subparagraph  (A)  to  the  Committees 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
and  Governmental  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
the  Committee  on  Government  (Jperations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  within  one 
year  after  funds  are  appropriated  for  carry 
ing  out  this  paragraph. 

•"(5i   Studies   undertaken    under   this   sub 
.section   shall    be   coordinated   with   relevant 
testing  activities  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection    Agency     and     the     Department     of 
Transportiitlon."'; 

i5)  in  subsection  (c) — 

(Ai  by  striking  "alcohol  or  natural  gas.  al- 
i  ohol  or  natural  gas"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof   "alternative  fuels,  such  fuels'";  and 

iH)  by  striking  ""alcohol  or  natural  gas" 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "alternative 
tuel     HI  paragraph  ( 1 1: 


(6i  in  subsection  (dK2liB).  by  striking  "The 
.Secretary"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "To 
the  extent  that  appropriations  are  available 
for  sui  h  purposes,  the  Secretary"; 

(7i  in  subsection  (gi.  by  striking  para- 
graphs (2)  through  (6i  and  inserting  in  lieu 
theieot  the  following 

"(2)  the  term  "alternative  fuel'  means 
methanol,  ethanol,  and  other  alcohols,  mix- 
tures containing  85  percent  or  more  (or  such 
other  percentage,  but  not  lest^  than  80  per- 
cent, as  deteimined  by  the  Secretary,  by 
I'ule.  to  provide  for  requirements  relating  to 
cold  start,  safety,  or  vehicle  functions)  by 
volume  of  methanol,  ethanol.  and  other  alco- 
hols with  gasoline  or  other  fuels;  natural 
gas:  liquefied  petroleum  gas;  hydrogen:  and 
electricity:  and  any  other  fuel  the  Secretary 
determines,  by  rule,  is  substantially  not  pe- 
troleum and  would  yield  substantial  energy 
security  benefits  and  substantial  environ- 
mental benefits; 

"(3)  the  term  'alternative  fueled  vehicle' 
means  a  dedicated  vehicle  or  a  dual  fueled 
vehicle: 

•"(4)  the  term  "dedicated  vehicle'  mean.s— 

"(A)  a  dedicated  automobile,  as  such  term 
is  defined  in  section  513ih)(l)(C)  of  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act; 
or 

""(B)  a  motor  vehicle,  other  than  an  auto- 
mobile. 

that  operates  solely  on  alternative  fuel: 
"(5)  the  terni  "dual  fueled  vehicle'  means  - 
"(A)  dual  fueled  automobile,  as  such  term 
is  defined  in  section  5r3(hi|li(Di  of  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act; 
or 

"(Bl  a  motor  vehicle,  other  than  an  auto- 
mobile, 

that  IS  (.apable  of  operating  on  alternative 
fuel  and  is  capable  of  operating  on  gasoline 
or  diesel  fuel:  and 

"'(6)  the  tei'm  "heavy  duty  vehicle'  means  a 
vehicle  of  greater  than  8,500  pounds  gross  ve- 
hicle weight  rating.": 

(8)  by  inserting  after  subsection  igi  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

""(h)  Minimum  Fkdkhai,  Flkct'  RiiQUiRK- 
MKN'l".  -(l)(Ai  The  Federal  Government  shall 
acquire  at  leastr 

'"(i)  5.000  light  duty  alternative  fueled  vehi- 
cles in  fiscal  year  1993; 

■"(ill  7.5(X)  light  duty  alternative  fueled  ve- 
hicles in  fiscal  year  1994;  and 

■"(ill)  10.000  light  duty  alternative  lueled 
vehicles  in  fiscal  year  1995. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  the  ac- 
quisitions necessary  to  meet  the  require- 
ments under  subparagraph  (A), 

""t2)(A)  Of  the  total  number  of  vehicles  ac- 
quired by  a  Federal  iTeet.  at  least  — 

"(1)  25  percent  in  fis(  al  year  1996: 

'"(il)  33  percent  in  fiscal  year  1997;  and 

'"(Hi)   50   percent   in   fiscal    year   1998  and 
thereafter. 
shall  be  alternative  fueled  vehicles. 

■"(B(  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  where 
appropriate,  may  permit  a  Federal  fleet  to 
acquire  a  smaller  percentage  than  is  re- 
quired in  subparagraph  (A),  so  long  as  the 
aggregate  percentage  acquired  by  all  Fedei"al 
lleets  is  at  least  e(iual  to  the  required  per- 
centage. 

""(C)  P'or  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "Federal  fleet'  means  50  or  more  light 
duty  motor  vehicles,  located  in  a  metropoli- 
tan statistical  area  or  consolidated  metro- 
politan statistical  area,  as  established  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  with  a  1990  population 
ol  more  than  250.(XX),  that  are  centrally 
fueled  or  capable  of  being  centrally  fueled 
and  are  owned,  operated,  leased,  or  otherwise 


controlled  by  or  assigned  to  any  F"edei"al  ex 
ecutlve  department,  military  department. 
Government  corporation,  independent  estab- 
lishment, or  executive  agency,  the  United 
.States  Postal  Service,  the  Congress,  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  Such  term  does  not 
include  — 

"■(i)  motor  vehicles  held  for  lease  or  rental 
to  the  freneral  public: 

"'(ii)  motor  vehicles  u.sed  for  motor  vehicle 
manufacturer  product  evaluation?  or  tests; 
"(lii  1  law  enforceinent  vehicles: 

■"(iv)  emergency  vehicles: 

•"(V)  motor  vehicles  acquired  and  used  for 
military  purposes  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  certified  to  the  Secretary  must  iie 
exempt  for  national  .security  reasons:  or 

"(vii  nonroad  vehicles,  including  farm  and 
constiMction  vehicles. 

"(3)  The  General  Services  Administration, 
and  any  other  Federal  agency  that  procures 
motoi  vehicles  for  distribution  to  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  may  allocate  the  incremental 
(  ost  of  alternative  fueled  vehicles  over  the 
cost  of  comparable  gasoline  vehicles  across 
the  entire  fleet  of  motor  vehicles  distributed 
by  such  agency.":  and 

(9i  in  subsection  (i)(li.  by  striking 
""$3,000,000"  and  all  that  follows  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ""$60,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1992,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  years  1993  through  1998.  with  amounts 
appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1992  through 
1998  to  remain  available  until  expended,  '. 

(bl  Rkpkal  uv  TKliMlNATlON  Datk,— Section 
4(b)  of  the  Alternative  Motor  Fuels  Act  of 
1988  IS  repealed. 

SEC.  303.  ASSURANCE  OF  ACQUISITION  OF  A  VA 
RIETY  OF  FUELING  FACILITIES. 

(ai  ACQUISITION  OK  Al.TKRNATlVK  FTKLING 
FACIl.lTlKS.  -The  Secretary  shall  ensure, 
with  the  cooperation  of  other  appropriate 
agencies  and  consistent  with  applicable  pro- 
visions of  Federal  law.  that  the  maximum 
practicable  number  of  a  variety  of  alter- 
native fueling  facilities  be  acquired  by  pur- 
chase, lease,  or  contract,  or  through  con- 
struction, or  by  other  methods  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  a  joint  venture  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  is  a  participant 
Such  facilities  may  include  facilities  at  com- 
mercial refueling  stations  and  other  loca- 
tions. 

(b)     AL'THOItlZATlON     OK     APPROI'RI ATIONS.   - 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  for  carrying  out  this  section 
$31,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1994 
through  1998.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

SEC.  304.  INCREASED  FEDERAL  FLEET  REQUIRE- 
MENT. 
If,  after  January  1,  1998,  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  goals  of  replacement  fuel 
use  described  in  section  502ib)(2).  as  modified 
under  section  504.  are  not  likely  to  be 
achieved  — 

(1)  the  requirement  for  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  to  acquire  50  percent  alternative  fueled 
vehicles,  as  established  under  section 
400AA(h)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act.  shall  t)e  increased  to  a  requirement 
of  60  percent  for  fis(.al  year  2000,  70  percent 
for  fiscal  year  2001,  and  75  percent  for  fiscal 
year  2002  and  thereafter:  and 

(2)  the  minimum  size  of  Federal  fleets  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  section  400AA(h) 
of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
shall  be  10  light  duty  motor  vehicles 

SEC.    30!S.    USE    OF    ALCOHOL-ENHANCED    GASO^ 
LINE  IN  FEDERAL  MOTOR  VEHICLES. 

(a)  Procl'RICMKN'I"  hy  Contract,  -Whenever 
any   Federal   agency   enters   into  a  contract 
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for  the  procurement  of  fufl  for  Feilenil 
motor  vehicles,  the  Federal  infeiicy  shall  pro 
vuri>  alcohol  enhamed  tfaaollne  If  such  gemo 
line  Is  reasonably  available.  lost.M  not  more 
than  any  other  comparable  available  Kano 
line,  and  (ompUes  with  applicable  require 
inentM  under  the  Clean  Air  Act  For  the  pui- 
p<jseM  of  this  subse(^tlon.  the  cost  of  uasollnc 
shall  be  the  net  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  of  such  Kasollne. 

lb)  PUHCH.ASKrt  HY  Fkdkrai.  AOKNCIKS.   -Any 
Federal  aKency  that  purchases  fuel  for  Fed 
eial  motor  vehicles  shall  Lssue  tsuldelines  to 
ensure  the  purchase  of  alcohol  enhameil  xas 
oUne  If  suih  tcasollne  Is  reasonably  .ivallablc. 
cosf,s  not  more   than  any  other  connmrKMe 
available  Kasollne.  ami  complies  with  appli 
cable  requirements  under  the  Clean  Air  Aci 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsei  tlon.  the  cost 
of  Kasollne  shall   be  the  net  coat  to  the  Fed 
eral  Oovernriient  of  such  >{asollne. 

(c)  KxcKcrioN  The  acquisition  of  alter 
native  fuel  shall  not  l>e  subject  to  the  re 
(julrements  of  subsections  la)  and  ib). 

(d)  Dkkinition.s.  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  tcTiii  ■'alcohol-enhanced  gasoline" 
means  gasoline  that  Is  blended  with  alcohol 
or  ether;  and 

(2)  the    term    "Federal     motor    vehicle' 
means   a    motor    vehicle    that    Is    owned    or 
lea.sfd  by  a  Federal  Hkfency  and  Is  capable  of 
()P«'r:itlnK  on  alcohol  enhanced  »{asollne. 

(e)  EKKKf-rivK  Dai'K  This  section  shall 
apply  to  contracts*  entered  into,  and  fuel  pur 

(  ha.ses     made,     after     the     expiration     of    6 

months  after  the  date  'if  ctiactmenl   of  this 

Act. 

SEC.   soe.    I)Isai)Vanta(;ki)   hisinkss    kntkk 

i>KISKH. 

(a)  Gknkkai,   Kui.k      K.xccpt   to   thf  extent 
that  the  head  of  each  ancnc  v  <>i   department 
determines  otherwise,   not  less  than   10  per 
cent   of   the   total    combined   amounts   obll 
Rated  for  rontracl.s  and  sulx  ontract-s  by  each 
agency    umler    subsection    (b)    shall    be    ex 
peiided  with  small  business  concerns  or  other 
organizations  controlled  by  socially  and  eco 
nomlcally     dlsadvantai^'ed     Individuals     and 
women.  IncludUiK  historically  Hlack  colleges 
and    universities    and    colleges    and    univer 
sltles  havitiK  a  student  body  In  which  more 
than  20  [wrcent  of  the  students  aie  Hispanic 
Americans  or  Native  Americans. 

ibi    CdvkkkI)    Olil.lGATIONS.-The    require 
inents  of  subsection  (a)  shall   apply   to   the 
combined  total   for  each  agency   or  depart 
ment  of  - 

ill  the  amounts  obligated  under  titles  I 
and  III  of  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  titles  1  and  III  of  this  Act.  and 

i2)  the  amounts  obligated  for  research 
under  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act 

(0)  Definitions.-  For  purposes  of  this  sec 
tlon,  the  following  definitions  shall  apply 

(1)  Smai.i.  HuaiNKSs  roNCKKN  The  term 
"small  business  concern"  has  the  meaning 
such  term  has  under  section  3  of  the  Small 
HuslnesM  Act  (15  U.S  C  632i.  However,  for 
purposes  of  contracts  and  subcontract*  re- 
quiring engineering  services  the  applicable 
size  standard  shall  l>e  that  estjtblished  for 
military  and  aerospace  equipment  and  mili- 
tary weapons 

(2)  StJCIAI.I.V    AND   KCONOMIfAI.I.Y    DISAHVAN 

TAGKU  INDIVIDUALS.— The  term  "socially  and 
economically  disadvantaged  Indlvidual.s"  has 
the  meaning  such  term  has  under  section 
8(d)  of  the  bii;all  Business  Act  (15  II, SC. 
637(d))  and  relevant  subcontracting  regula- 
tions promulgated  pursuant  thereto. 
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1  1!  l.K  IV     AhTKRNATIVE  FUELS     NON 
FKDKRAI.  I'KOCHAMS 
SEC.     401      TKl'<  K     (  <)MMKK(  lAl,    APJ'l.irATION 
PKCMiKAM. 

(A)  Ai.iKKNAiK  (•:  FHKI.KD  Trucks.  -Section 
400BB(a)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva 
tlon   Act  (42  use    6374aiaii   Is  amended   by 
.-trlklng     "alcohol   and   natural  gas"  and   In 
serting  In  lieu  thereof  "alternative  fuels" 

(b)  FUNDING  Section  400BB(bi(li  of  such 
Act  (42  U  8.C  6374a(b)(ln  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows  "(li  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriateil  to  the  Secretjiry  for  carrying 
out  this  section  $4,000,000  for  tl.scal  year  1992. 
and  suih  sums  as  niav  be  ne(  es,sarv  foi  tlscal 
years  1993  through  1995.  lo  n-maln  available 
until  expended  ' 
SEC  403.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS. 

Part  J  of  title  MI  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  Is  amended 

(1)  In  section  400CC(a)— 

(A)  by  striking  "alcohol  and  buses  capable 
of  operating  on  natural  gas'  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "alternative  fuels  ';  and 

(B)  by  striking  "both  buses  capable  of  op- 
erating on  alcohol  and  buses  capable  of  oper- 
ating on  natural  gas  '  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "each  of  the  various  types  of  alter 
native  fuel  bu.ses": 

(2)  in  .se<  tion  400UD(d).  by  striking  "alco 
hols,  natural  gas,  and  other  potential  alter- 
native motor"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""alternative"',  and 

(3)  In  section  400Dn  (d)  and  (e).  by  striking 
"motor'    ••H'  h  plai  r  i!  :iiii)riirs 

SEC.  403   Ai.T»:KNArivT':  M«mm  kiki-s  amend 

MENTS. 

Title  V  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information 
and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2001  et  .seq.) 
l.s  amended 

(1)  in  section  501(1),  by  striking  "alcohol  or 
natural    gas'     and    Inserting    In   lieu   thereof 

alternative  fuel": 

(2)  In  .section  502(e)~ 

lA)  by  striking  "alcohol  powered  auto- 
mobiles or  natural  gas  powered"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof   "dedicated":  and 

iH)  by  striking  "energy  automobiles  and 
natural  gas  dual  energy"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "fueled": 

(3)  In  section  506<a)(4>- 
(Ai  In  subparagraph  (A)-- 

(l)  by  striking  'alcohol  powered  auto- 
mobiles or  natural  gas  powered  "  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "dedicated",  and 

III)  by  striking  "alcohol  or  natural  gas.  as 
the  case  may  be"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "alternative  fuels";  and 

(B)  In  subfiaragraph  (B> 

(I)  by  striking  "energy  automobiles  or  nat- 
ural gas  dual  energy"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "fueled";  and 

(II)  by  striking  "energy  automobile  or  nat- 
ural gas  dual  ene'gy  automobile,  as  the  case 
may  be"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "fueled 
automobile  ";  at.d 

(4)  In  section  506(b)(3) 
(A»  In  subparagraph  (Ai— 

(l)  by  striking  "energy  automobiles  and 
natural  gas  dual  energy"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ""fueled", 

(ID  by  striking  'alcohol  or  natural  gas,  as 
the  case  may  be"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there 
of  "alternative  fuels"  In  clause  il);  and 

(III)  by  striking  "alcohol  or  natural  gas.  as 
the  case  may  be"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "alternative  fuels  '  in  clause  iin;  and 

iB)  In  subparagraph  (B» 

(1)  by  striking  "dual  energy  "  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "dual  fueled",  and 

(ID  by  striking  "alcohol  "  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "alternative  fuels  "  In  clauses  di 
and  III):  and 

(5)  In  section  513— 


lAi  in  sub.sectlon  (a)— 

III  by  striking  "Ai.niHOi.  Powkrkd  '  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Dkdicatko'  , 

(11)  by  strikinn  If  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
or  in  section  503(8)0).  if  ; 

illl)  by  striking  "alcohol  f)owered'  .uid  in 
sertlnn  in  lieu  thereof  "dedicated'  . 

ilvi  by  strlkniK  "content  of  the  alcohol  " 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereol  content  of  the 
alternative  luel";  and 

(v)  by  striking    "gallon  of  alcohol"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "gallon  of  a  liquid  al 
ternatlve  fuel  ", 

iBi  In  subsection  (In 

(I)  bv  striking  "Enkhov  "  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Fiiki.kd  ". 

(II)  by  striking  If  and  in.seiting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  subset  tion  id) 
or  in  section  503(ai(3).  il  ": 

(111  I  by  striking  "'energy"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""fueled"  ;  and 

(Iv)  by  striking  "alcohol  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "alternative  fuel  '  in  par-agraph 
(2), 

(C)  in  sut)sectlon  (c)— 

(1)  by  striking  'Naturai,  Gas  Powkrkd  " 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Gaskou.s  Fuki, 

DKDICATKn": 

(ID  by  striking  powered'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "dedicated  "; 

(illl  by  striking  "natural  gas"  eai  h  plai  e  it 
appears  In  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "gaseous  fuel",  and 

ilv)  by  adding  al  the  end  the  following  new 
.sentence  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
.Secretary  shall  deteimine  the  appropriate 
gallons  equivalent  measurement  for  gaseous 
fuels  other  than  natural  gas.  and  a  gallon 
equivalent  of  sui  h  gaseous  luel  shall  be  con 
sldered  to  have  a  fuel  content  of  15  one  hun 
dredths  of  a  gallon  of  fuel.", 

(D)  In  subsection  (d> 

(I)  by  striking  "Natural  Gas  Dual  En- 
KRGY"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Gase- 
ous FuKi.  Dual  Fuklkd". 

(Id  by  striking  "dual  energy"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof    dual  fueled";  and 

(III)  by  striking  "natural  gas"'  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "'ga.se- 
ous  fuel  ", 

(E)  in  subsection  (e).  by  striking  "alcohol 
powered  automobile,  dual  energy  auto- 
mobile, natural  gas  powered  automobile,  or 
natural  gas  dual  energy"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "dedicated  automobile  or  dual 
fueled"; 

(F)  In  subsection  (r)(2)(A)(D.  by  striking 
"alcohol  powered  automobiles,  natural  gas 
powered  automobiles,  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "alternative  fueled  automobiles"; 

(G)  in  subsection  (gi- 
ll i  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(I)  by  Inserting  '",  other  than  electric  auto- 
mobiles." after  "each  category  of  auto- 
mobiles"' In  subparagraph  (A): 

(II)  by  striking  "energy  automobiles  and 
natural  gas  dual  energy"  and  In.sertlng  :n 
lieu  thereof  "fueled'  in  subparagraph  (Ai; 

(III)  by  inserting  ",  other  than  electric 
automobiles,  "  after  "each  category  of  auto- 
mobiles" In  subparagraph  (B); 

(IV)  by  striking  energy  automobiles  and 
natural  gas  dual  energy"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "fueled  '  In  subparagraph  (B); 

(V)  by  striking  energy  automobiles  and 
natural  gas  dual  energy  '  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'fueled"  both  places  It  appears 
in  subparagraph  (Ci;  and 

(VI)  by  striking  ""energy  automobile  or 
natural  gas  dual  energy  "  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "fueled"  in  subparagraph  (C); 
and 

III)  In  paragraph  (2)— 


ill  t)y  strlkln^;  "enei'MV  passenger  auto- 
mobiles or  natural  ga.s  dual  energy"  and  in- 
sertini;  In  lieu  thereof  fueled"  in  subpara 
Kiaph  I A  i; 

ill)    t)y    .stiikm^;     "aKohol    p(jweieit    auto- 
mobiles or  natural  gas  powered'  and  insert 
Int:    in   lieu   thereof  "dedicated  '    in  subpara- 
graph (H);  and 

I  III  I  by  striking  "energy  automobiles  and 
natural  gas  dual  energy"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "fueled"  in  subparagraph  (B); 

(Hi  in  subsection  (hi(l  > 

(il  by  striking  subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E) 
and  redesignatinK  subpara^iraph  (C)  as  sub- 
paragraph (Di. 

(ill  by  striking  subparagiaphs  (A)  and  (Bi 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraphs 

"I  A I    the    term    'alternative    fuel'    means 
methanol,  ethanol.  and  other  alcohols:  mix 
tores  containing  86  pen  ent  or  more  (or  such 
other  percentage,   but   not   less  than  80  per 
cent,    a.s   determined    by    the    Secretary,    by 
rule,  to  provide  for  requirement's  relating  to 
c  old   start,   safely,   or   vehicle  functions)  by 
volume  of  methanol,  ethanol.  and  other  alco 
hols   with   ga.soUne   or   other   fuels;    natural 
►ras;  liquefied  petroleum  g.as;  hydrogen:  elei 
tritity:  and  any  other  fuel  the  Secretary  de 
tcrniines.  by  rule,  is  substantially  not  pelro- 
Uniin  and  would  yield  substantial  energy  se- 
(  urily     benefits     and     substantial     environ 
ment.al  benefit-s; 

"(Hi    the    term     alternative    fueled    auto 
mobile'  means  an  automobile  that/ — 

"(1)  IS  a  dedicated  automobile;  or 

"(11)  is  a  dual  fueled  automobile; 

"(C)  the  term  'dedicated  automobile' 
means  an  automobile  that  operates  solely  on 
alternative  fuels;  and":  and 

(III)  in  subparagraph  iDi.  as  so  redesig 
nated  by  clause  ( 1 )  of  this  subparagraph 

il)  by  striking  "dual  energy"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "dual  fueled"; 

(II)  by  striking  "alcohol"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "alternative  fuel"  in  clauses  d). 
(ill.  and  (111). 

(Ill I  by  inserting  "ui  Hie  case  of  an  aut-o- 
tnobile  capatile  of  operating  on  a  mixture  of 
an  alternative  fuel  and  gasoline  or  diesel 
fuel."  before  "which,  for  model  years"  in 
I  lause  (Hi);  and 

(IV)  by  striking  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
of  clause  (iv)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period,  and 

ill  in  subsection  ih)(2)— 

(II  by  striking  "paragraphs  (1)  (Ci  and  (Di  " 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "paragraph 
1 1 1(D)"  in  subparagraph  ( Ai. 

Ill)  by  striking  "ener^'y  automobiles  when 
op<M'aling  on  alcohol,  and  by  natural  gas 
dual  energy  automobiles  when  operating  on 
natural  ga.s  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"fueled  automobiles  when  operating  on  al- 
ternative fuels"  in  subparagraph  (A  i; 

(iii)  by  striking  "'energy  automobiles  or 
natural  gas  dual  energy"  and  Inseiting  in 
lieu  thereof  "fueled"  both  places  it  appears 
m  subparagraph  lAi; 

liv)  by  striking  "energy  automobiles  and 
natural  ga.--  dual  energy"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "fueled"  in  subparat;raph  (Ai; 

iv)  by  striking  "energy  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "fueled  "  each  place  U  appears  in 
subparagraphs  iBi  and  iC);  and 

ivii  by  inserting  "other  than  electric  auto- 
innbiles'    after   "autoiriobiles"  each  place  it 
appears  m  subpaiat;i'aphs  (Bi  and  (C). 
SEC.   404.   Vt:HICULAH  NATURAL  GAS  JURISDIC 
TION. 

(a)  Natukai.  Ga.s  Arr  Amkndmknts.  Hi 
Section  1  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
717)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  subsection 
(ci  the  following  new  subsection: 


"(d)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  person  solely  by  reason  of.  or 
with  respect  to.  any  sale  or  transportation  of 
vehicular  natural  gas  if  such  person  is— 

"(1)  not  otherwise  a  naluial-gas  company; 
or 

"(2)  subject  to  regulation  by  a  State  com- 
nii.ssion.  whether  or  not  such  State  commis- 
sion has.  or  is  exercising,  jurisdiction  over 
the  sale,  sale  for  resale,  or  transportation  of 
vehicular  natural  Kas.". 

(2)  Section  2  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  U.S  C. 
717a)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (9)  the  following  new  paragraph. 

"(10)  'Vehicular  natural  gas'  means  natural 
gas  that  is  ultimately  used  as  a  fuel  in  a  self- 
propelled  vehicle.'  . 

(bi  Statk  Laws  and  Rkgl  lations.— The 
transportation  or  sale  of  natural  gas  by  any 
person  who  is  not  otherwise  a  public  utility, 
within  the  meaning  of  State  law  - 

( 1  I  in  closed  containers;  or 

i2)  otherwise  to  any  person  for  use  by  such 
person  as  a  fuel  in  a  motor  vehicle, 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  a  transpor 
lalion  or  sale  of  natural  gas  within  the 
meaning  of  any  State  law.  regulation,  or 
order  in  effect  before  January  1.  1989.  This 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  State  law. 
regulation,  or  order  to  the  extent  that  such 
law.  regulation,  or  order  has  as  its  primary 
purpose  the  protection  of  public  safety. 

(C)  NONAl'l'l.lCAUll.lTY  OF  THK  FUHLIC  UTIL- 
ITY Holding  Company  Act  ok  1935.  ili  A 
company  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  a  gas 
utility  company  under  section  2(a)(4i  of  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935 
(15  U.S.C.  79A(a)(4))  solely  because  it  owns  or 
operates  facilities  used  for  the  distribution 
at  retail  of  vehicular  natural  gas. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  section  11(b)(1)  of  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935 
(15  U.S.C.  79J(b)(l)).  a  holding  company  reg- 
istered under  such  Act  solely  by  reason  of 
the  application  of  section  2(ai(7)  (A)  or  (B)  of 
such  Act  with  respect  to  control  of  a  gas 
utility  company  or  subsidiary  thereof,  may 
acquire  or  retain,  in  any  geographic  area, 
any  interest  in  a  company  that  is  not  a  pub- 
lic utility  company  and  which,  as  a  primary 
business,  is  involved  in  the  sale  of  vehicular 
natural  gas  or  the  manufacture,  sale,  trans- 
port, installation,  servicing,  or  financing  of 
e(iuipment  related  to  the  sale  for  consump- 
tion of  vehicular  natural  gas. 

(3)  The  .sale  or  transportation  of  vehicular 
natural  gas  by  a  company,  or  any  subsidiary 
of  such  company,  shall  not  be  taken  into 
(;onsideration  in  determining  whether  under 
section  3  of  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1935  (15  U.S.C.  79Bi  such  com- 
pany is  exempt  from  registration. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  terms 
that  are  defined  under  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  such  terms  in  such  Act. 

(5 1    For    purposes    of   this   subsection,    the 
term  "vehicular  natural  gas"  means  natural 
or  manufactured  pas  that  is  ultimately  used 
as  a  fuel  in  a  self-propelled  vehicle. 
SEC.  405.  PUBLIC  INFORMATION  PROGRAM. 

The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies  and  individuals  and 
organizations  with  practical  experience  in 
the  production  and  use  of  alternative  fuels 
and  alternative  fueled  vehicles,  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  promoting  the  use  of  alternative 
fuels  and  alternative  fueled  vehicles,  estab- 
lish a  public  information  program  on  the 
benefits  and  costs  of  the  use  of  alternative 
fuels  in  motor  vehicles.  Within  18  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  .^ct.  the 
Secretary  shall  produce  and  make  available 
an  information  package  for  consumers  to  as- 
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sist  them  in  choosing  amon^:  alternative 
fuels  and  alternative  fueled  vehicles  Such 
information  package  shall  provide  relevant 
and  objective  information  on  motor  vehicle 
charai  teristics  and  fuel  characteristics  as 
compared  to  gasoline,  on  a  life  cycle  basis, 
including  environmental  performance,  en- 
ergy efficiency.  domesiK  content,  cost. 
maintenance  requirements,  reliability,  and 
safety.  Such  information  package  shall  also 
in(  lude  information  with  respect  to  the  con- 
version of  conventional  motor  vehicles  to  al- 
ternative fueled  vehicles.  The  Secretary 
shall  include  such  other  information  as  the 
.Secret<iry  determines  is  reasonable  and  nec- 
essary to  help  promote  the  use  of  alternative 
fuels  in  motor  vehicles.  Such  informal ;or. 
package  shall  be  updated  annually  to  reflect 
the  most  recent  available  information. 

SEC.  406.  LABELING  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, shall,  within  18  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  issue  a  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  for  a  rule  to  establish 
uniform  labeling  requirements,  to  the  great- 
est extent  practicable,  for  alternative  fuels 
and  alternative  fueled  vehicles,  including  re- 
quirements for  appropriate  information  with 
respect  lo  costs  and  benefit-s.  so  as  to  reason- 
abl.y  enable  the  consumer  lo  make  choices 
and  comparisons.  Required  labeling  under 
the  rule  shall  be  simple  and.  where  appro- 
priate, consolidated  with  other  labels  provid 
ing  information  to  the  consumer.  In  formu- 
lating the  rule,  the  Federal  Trade  Comm.is- 
sion  shall  give  consideration  to  the  problems 
associated  with  developing  and  publishing 
useful  and  timely  cost  and  benefit  Informa- 
tion, taking  into  account  lead  time,  costs, 
the  frequency  of  changes  in  costs  and  bene- 
fits that  may  occur,  and  other  relevant  fac- 
tors. The  Commission  shall  obtain  the  views 
of  affected  industries,  consumer  organiza- 
tions. Federal  and  State  agencies,  and  others 
in  formulating  the  rule,  A  final  rule  shall  be 
issued  within  1  year  after  the  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  is  issued.  Such  rule  shall 
be  updated  periodically  to  reflect  the  most 
recent  available  information. 

SEC.  407.  AVAILABILITY  OF  FUEUNG  FACILITIES. 

(a)  Identikication.— The  Secretary,  within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  shall,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable, 
identify  a  list  of  all  private  and  government 
alternative  fueling  facilities  that  are  or 
(  ould  be  made  available  to  the  public,  and 
shall  publish  such  list  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. Within  one  year  after  the  publication 
of  such  list,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  Congress  containing  rec- 
ommendations on  how  and  to  what  extent  to 
make  listed  facilities  available  to  the  public. 

ibi  Availability  to  Public— The  Sec- 
retary shall,  within  1  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  issue  regulations  re- 
quiring any  person  regulated  under  State 
law  as  a  natural  gas  utility,  and  any  inter- 
state pipeline  under  the  meaning  of  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act.  to  make  their  alternative  fuel- 
ing facilities  available,  under  reasonable 
terms,  to  the  public. 
SEC.  408.  DATA  ACQUISITION  PROGRAM. 

la'  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary, 
through  the  Energy  Information  Administra- 
tion, and  in  cooperation  with  appropriate 
Slate,  regional,  and  local  authorities,  shall 
establish  a  data  collection  program  to  be 
conducted  in  at  least  5  geographically  and 
climatically  diverse  regions  of  the  United 
States   for   the    purpose   of   collecting   data 
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whli  h  would  be  useful  to  persons  seekims  to 
manufatture,  convert,  sell,  own,  or  operate 
alternative  fueled  vehicles  or  alternative 
fueling  facilities   Such  data  shall  Include 

111  Identification  of  the  number  and  types 
of  motor  vehi(  le  trips  made  dally  and  miles 
driven  per  trip.  IndudUiK  commutlnK.  busi- 
ness, and  recreational  trips. 

(2)  the  projections  of  the  Secretary  as  to 
the   most  likely  combination  of  alteinatlve 
fuelfd  vehicle  use  and  other  forms  of  transit. 
ini'ludinK  rail  and  other  foims  of  mass  Iran 
sit; 

(3)  cost,   performance,   environmental,   en 
erKV.   tind   safety    data   on   alternative   fueltt 
and  alternative  fueled  vehii  les;  and 

iA)  other  appropriate  demographic  Informa 
tlofi  and  consume!  preferemes 

lb)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  inter 
ested    parties.    IncludlnK    other    appropriate 
Federal  i«{encies.  manulai  turers,  public  util 
IMes.  owners  and  operators  of  fleets  of  IlKht 
duty  motor  vehicles,  and  State  or  loial  xov 
ernmental  entities,  to  determine  the  typxs  of 
data  to  be  collected  and  analyzed  under  nub 
section  la  I 
SKC    40»    »-KDeKAI.  ENKRC.V  RKr,n-\TORY  COM 

MISSION    AirrilORlTY    Tit    M'VROVV. 

K£('OVKKY    OK   CKKTAIN    KXPENSES 

rN  ADVAN<  E 

la)  Naii:k,-m,  (;,\.s  .MniMii  Vkhici.k.s.  The 
Kedt-ral  KnerKV  Kf-krulaturv  Commission 
may.  under  section  4  of  thf  Natural  (las  Act. 
allow  rec  t)verv  of  expenses.  In  advame.  by 
natural  nas  loiiipanies  for  resean  h.  develop 
ment,  and  demonstration  .ictivlties  by  the 
Oas  Research  Institutf  for  prujei  ts  on  the 
use  of  natural  Kas,  lii<  ludlntt  fuels  deilved 
from  natural  ^as.  foi  traiisport..il  ion.  and 
projei  t,s  on  the  u.se  of  natural  >{as  to  control 
l)olhilAfit-s  and  to  control  emissions  from  the 
combustion  of  other  fuels.  If  the  Commission 
finds  that  the  benefits,  including  envlron- 
mentjil  t)enefits.  to  exlstlntf  and  future  late 
payers  resulting  Irom  such  ai  tlvitles  exceed 
all  direct  costs  to  existing  and  future  rate- 
payers. To  the  maximum  extent,  practicable, 
through  the  establishment  ol  cofundlnK  re 
qulrements  applicable  to  each  project,  the 
Commission  shall  ensure  that,  the  costs  of 
such  activities  shall  be  provided,  in  part, 
throutfh  contributions  of  cash,  personnel, 
services.  eQuipment,  and  other  resources,  by 
sources  othei'  than  the  recovery  of  expenses 
pursuant  to  this  section 

(b)  Ei.KcTUic-   MoroK   Vkhici.k.s.  -  The    Fed 
oral    KnerK'v    Henulatoiy    Commission    may. 
under  section  205  of  the  Federal  Power  Act. 
allow   recovery  of  expenses,   in  advance,   by 
electric  utilities  for  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  activities  by  the  Ellectrlc 
Power    Research    Institute    for    projects   on 
electric   motor   vehicles.   If  the  Commission 
finds  that  the   benefits,   includlntt   environ- 
mental benefits,  to  existing  and  future  rate 
payers  resulting  from  such  activities  exceed 
all  direct  costs  to  existing  and  tuture  rate 
payers.  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
through  the  establishment  of  cofundlnK  re 
qulrements  applicable   to  each   project,   the 
costs  of  such  activities  shall  be  provlde<l,  in 
part,  through  contributions  of  cash,  person 
nel,    services.    e<tuipment.     and    other    re- 
sources, by  sources  other  than  the  recovery 
of  expenses  pursuant  to  this  .section. 

(c)  RKPtiAi,  The  second  paragraph  of  the 
matter  under  the  headlnt?  KKnEHAi.  Enkrgy 
Regulatory  Comimi.ssion.  sai.ariks  and  kx- 
PliNStM"  in  title  III  of  the  Knerny  and  Water 
Development  Appropriations  Act,  1992,  Is  re- 
pealed. 

SEC.   410.   STATE  ANU  UH  Al.    IN<'ENT1VES   PRO 
GRAMS. 
(a)    ESTABl.lSHMKNr    OK    PiKXJKAM.      il)    The 
Secretary   shall,   within   one   year  after   the 


date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  issue  legula 
tlons  establlshinK  Kuidelines  for  comprehen- 
sive State  alternative  fuels  and  alteinatlve 
fueleil  vehicle  incentives  and  proKiam  plans 
designed  to  accelerate  the  introduction  and 
use  of  such  fuels  and  vehicles  Such  Kuldellne 
shall  address  the  development,  modification, 
and  implementation  ol  such  State  plans  and 
shall  describe  tho.se  program  elements,  as  de 
scribed  In  paiaKraph  i3i.  to  be  addressed  in 
such  plans 

(2)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the  Ad 
minlstrator  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  shall  invite  the  Governor  of  ea>.h 
State  to  submit  to  the  Se<  retary  a  Stale 
plan  within  one  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  leKulations  l.ssued  under  paragraph  il) 
Such  plan  shall  include 

(A)  provisions  desltjned  to  result  in  sched- 
uled progress  toward,  and  achievement  of, 
the  tfoal  of  lnt^oducin^.'  substantial  numbers 
of  alternative  fueled  vehicles  in  such  State 
by  the  year  2000:  and 

iB)  a  detailed  description  of  the  require- 
ments, including  the  estimated  cost  of  Im- 
plementation, of  such  plan 

<3i  Each  proposed  State  plan.  In  order  to  be 
eligible  for  Federal  a.sslstance  under  this  sec- 
tion, shall  describe  the  manner  in  which  ro 
ordination  shall  be  achieved  with  Federal 
and  local  Kovernmental  entities  in  Imple 
mentInK  such  plan,  and  shall  Include  an  ex 
aminatlon  of 

I  A)  exemption  from  State  sales  tax  or 
other  State  or  local  taxes  or  surcharges 
(other  than  such  taxes  or  surcharKes  which 
are  dedicated  for  transportation  purposes) 
with  respect  to  alternative  fueled  vehicles, 
alternative  fuels,  or  alternative  fueling  fa- 
cilities, 

(B)  the  introduction  of  alternative  fueled 
vehicles  Into  State-owned  or  operated  motor 
vehicle  fleets: 

(Ci  special  parking  at  public  buildings  and 
airport  and  transportation  facilities; 

(D)  programs  of  public  education  to  pro 
mote  the  use  of  alternative  lueled  vehicles; 

(E)  the  treatment  of  -sales  of  alternative 
fuels  for  use  In  alternative  fueled  vehicles; 

(F)  methods  by  which  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments might  facilitate 

(1)  the  availability  of  alternative  fuels;  and 
(ID  the  ability  to  recharge  electric  motor 
vehicles  at  public  locations: 

(G)  allowing  public  utilities  to  Include  in 
rates  the  Incremental  cost  of 

(I)  new  alternative  fueled  vehicles. 

(II)  converting  conventional  vehicles  to  op- 
erate on  alternative  fuels;  and 

I  Hi  I  InstalUhK  alternative  fuel  fueling  fa- 
cilities, 

but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  Inclusion  of 
such  costs  In  rales  would  not  create  competi- 
tive disadvantages  for  other  market  partlcl 
pants,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  ef- 
fect Inclusion  of  such  costs  would  have  on 
rates,  service,  and  reliability  to  other  utility 
customers: 

(Hi  such  other  programs  and  Incentives  as 
the  State  may  describe: 

III  whether  accomplishing  any  of  the  goals 
in  this  subsection  would  require  amendment 
to  State  law  or  regulation,  Including  traffic 
safety  prohibitions; 

(J)  services  provided  by  municipal,  county, 
and  regional  transit  authorities,  ami 

iK)  effects  of  such  plan  on  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Intermodal  Surface  Trans- 
portation Efticiency  Act  of  1991  and  aineiid- 
ment~s  made  by  that  Act. 

(bi  Fkdkrai.  Assistanck  to  States.— (1 1 
Upon  request  of  the  Governor  of  any  State 
with  a  plan  approved  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  provide  to  such  Slate- 


lA)  information  and  technii  al  assistance 
including  model  State  laws  and  proposed  reg 
ulatlons  relating  to  alternative  fueled  vehi- 
cles. 

(B)  giants  of  Federal  flnam  ial  assistance 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  sui  h  State  In  the 
implementation  of  such  plan  or  any  pai  t 
thereof,  and 

(Ci  grants  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
tor  the  acquisition  of  alternative  fueled  vehi- 
cles. 

(2)  In  determining  whether  to  approve  a 
State  plan  submitted  under  subsection  (a). 
and  in  determining  the  amount  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance,  if  any,  to  be  provided  to 
any  State  under  this  subs<!ction,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  into  account 

(Al  the  energy  related  and  environmental- 
related  Impacts,  on  a  life  cyi  le  basis,  of  the 
Introdui  tion  and  use  of  alternative  lueled 
vehicles  included  in  the  plan  lom pared  to 
conventional  motor  vehicles, 

(B)  the  number  of  alternative  fueled  veh! 
lies  likely  to  be  introduced  by  the  year  20(X) 
as  a  result  of  successful  implementation  ot 
the  plan,  and 

(C)  such  other  factors  as  the  Se>  retary 
considers  appropriate 

i:})  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
Administrator  of  General  Seiviies.  shall  pro 
vide  assistance  to  St.ates  In  procuring  alter 
native  fueled  vehicles.  Including  coordlna 
tion  with  Federal  procurements  of  such  vein 
cles 

(4)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  a  Stale 
plan  submitted  under  subsection  (ai  unless 
the  State  agrees  to  provide  at  least  20  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  a<  tlvitles  for  whi.  h  assist 
ance  is  provided  undei-  paragraph  (1) 

(CI  Gknkhai.  Pkuvisiijn.s.  ill  In  carrying 
out  this  section,  the  Sei  retary  shall  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  on 
matters  relating  to  tiansportatlon  and  with 
other  appropriate  Federal  and  State  depart- 
tTient.s  and  agencies 

(2)  The  Set  retary  shall  report  annually  to 
the  President  ami  the  Congress,  and  shall 
lurnlsh  copies  ol  such  rep<jrt  to  the  Governor 
of  each  State  participating  in  the  program, 
on  the  operation  of  the  program  under  this 
section.  Such  re[)ort  shall  include - 

(A)  an  estimate  ot  the  number  of  alter 
native  fueled  vehicles  in  use  in  each  State: 

(B)  the  degree  of  each  State  s  participation 
In  the  program: 

(C)  a  description  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  programs  undertaken  in  the  various 
States,  whether  pursuant  to  a  State  plan 
under  this  section  or  not,  to  provide  incen- 
tives for  Introduction  ol  alternative  fueled 
vehicles. 

ilJ)  an  estimate  of  the  energ.v  and  environ 
mental  beneflt-s  of  the  pngram:  and 

lE)  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary, 
if  any.  for  additional  act, on  by  ti.e  Federal 
Government. 

(dl  DKKINITIONS  -For  Lhe  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  following  'ieflnitlons  apply 

(1)  GovKRNOR.  -Tl  e  term  ■Governor" 
means  the  chief  execu-ii/e  ol  a  State. 

(2i  Statk:.  The  term  'State'  means  each 
of  the  several  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  P.ico.  the 
United  States  Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  an  I  any  other 
Commonwealth,  territory,  or  possession  ol 
the  United  States. 

(ei    AuTHdui/.Ai'ioN    ny   aim^kuphiatidns. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
carrying  out  this  section.  $10,000,000  for  each 
of  the  5  fiscal  years  beginning  after  the  dale 
of  enactment  of  this  Act 


SEC.  411.  ALTERlMATrVE  lOJEL  BUS  PROGRAM. 

(a)    COOl'KRA'lIVK     ACKKKMKN'l'S     AM)    .JnlNl 

Vknturks.     (1)  The   Secretary   of  Transpoi 
tatlon.   in  consultation  with   the  Secietaiy. 
may  enter  into  (.ooperatlve  agreements  and 
joint  ventures   proposed   bv   any    municipal. 
'  vurity.  or  r'egional  transit   authority   in  an 
uiiian  area  with  a  population  over  100. 0(X)  lai 
'  oidmi;   to   latest  available  census  informa- 
tion) to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  com 
mer'cial  applnation.  including  safety  of  spc 
cific    vehicle    design,    of    using    alternative 
fuels  for  urban  buses. 

i2)  The  cooper'ative  agreeirients  ami  joint 
ventures  under  paragraph  ill  may  include  in- 
terested or  affei  ted  private  firms  willing  to 
provide  assistance  in  cash,  or  in  kind,  for 
any  sui  h  demonstration. 

l3)  Federal  assistance  provided  under  coop- 
erative agreements  and  joint  ventures  en- 
tered into  under  paragraph  (1)  to  dem 
onslrate  the  feasibility  of  commercial  appli- 
I  atlon  of  using  alternative  fuels  for  urban 
bu.ses  shall  be  in  addition  to  Federal  assist- 
ance provided  under  any  other'  law  for  such 
purpose 

lb)  LiMlTATlON.s.— (1)  The  Seir-etary  of 
Transportation  may  not  enter  into  coopera 
live  agreement  or  joint  venture  under  sub- 
section la)  with  any  municipal,  county,  or' 
regional  transit  authority,  unless  such  gov- 
ernment body  agrees  to  provide  '20  percent  of 
the  costs  of  such  demonstration. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  TransporUit  ion  ruay 
grant  such  priority  under  this  section  to  any 
entity  that  demonsti'ates  that  the  use  of  al- 
ternative fuels  for  transportation  would  have 
a  significant  beneficial  effect  on  the  environ 
ment. 

(c)     SCHOOb     Busks.    The     Secretary     of 
Transportation  may  also  provide,  in  accor<l 
ance  with  such  rules  as  he  may  pr'escribe.  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  any  agem  y.  municipal 
ity,  or  political  subdivision  in  an  urijari  area 
referred  to  in  subsection  lai.  of  any  State  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting    the    incremental    costs    of    school 
buses  that  are  dedicated  vehicles  and   used 
regularly  for-  such  transpoi'tJition  dur'ing  the 
school  term.  Such  (.ost.s  may  include  the  pur 
I  ha.se  and  insUiUation  of  alternative  fuel  re- 
fueling fai  i lilies  to  be  used  for  school  bus  re 
fueling,  and  the  conversion  of  school  buses  to 
dedicated  vehicles    The  Secretary  of  Trans 
portation    may    provide    such    assistance    ill 
rectly  to  a  person  who  is  a  contr'actor  of  su(  h 
agency,    municipalily.    or    poliliial    subdivi 
sion.  upon  the  request  of  the  agency,  munici 
pality.    or    political    subdivision,    and    who. 
under  sui  h  contract,  provides  for  such  trans 
portation. 

Id)  Funding  Authorization.'  There  are  au 
thonzed  to  be  appropriated  not  more  than 
J30.000.000  for  each  of  the   fiscal   years   1993. 
1994.  and  1996  for'  pur[X3ses  of  this  section. 
SEC.    412.    CERTIFICATION    OF    TRAINING     PRO- 
GRAMS. 

The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the  Fed 
eral  Government  establishes  and  carries  out 
a  program  lor  the  certification  of  training 
programs  for  technicians  who  are  responsible 
for-  motor  vehicle  instiillatlon  of  equipment 
that  convenes  gasoline  or  diesel-fueled  iiioior' 
vehicles  into  dedicated  vehicles  or  dual 
fueled  vehicles,  and  for  the  mainlenaiKe  of 
such  converted  motor  vehicles,  A  training 
program  shall  not  be  certified  under  the  pro- 
gr'am  established  under-  this  seclron  unless  rt 
provrdes  technicians  wrth  inslrui  lion  on  the 
pr'oper  and  sale  installation  proi  edure.'^  and 
techniques,  adherence  to  specifications  iiii- 
t  lulling  original  equipment  iTiariuiactur-er 
specifications),  motor  vehicle  operating  pro- 
cedures, emissions  testing,  and  other  appro- 


priate mechanical  concerns  applicable  to 
these  motor  vehicle  conversions.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  ensur'e  thai,  in  the  development 
of  the  program  required  under  this  section, 
original  equipment  manufacturer's,  fuel  sup- 
pliers, cortipanies  that  convert  conventional 
vehii  les  to  use  alternative  fuels,  and  other 
affected  persons  are  consulted. 
SEC.  413.  ALTERNATIVE  FUEL  USE  IN  NONROAD 
VEHICLES  AND  ENGINES. 

lai  Ndnkoad  Vkhici.k.s  and  Enginks.— il) 
The  .Secretary  shall  conduct  a  study  to  de- 
termine whether-  the  use  of  alternative  fuels 
in  noiiroad  vehicles  and  engines  would  con- 
tribute substantially  to  reduced  reliance  on 
imported  energy  sources.  Such  study  shall  be 
completed,  and  the  results  thereof  reported 
to  Congress,  within  2  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

i2)  The  study  shall  assess  the  potential  of 
nonroad  vehicles  and  engines  to  run  on  alter- 
native fuels.  Taking  into  account  the 
nonr'oad  vehicles  and  engines  for  which  run- 
ning on  alternative  fuels  is  feasible,  the 
study  shall  assess  the  potential  reduction  in 
reliance  on  foreign  enei-gy  sources  that  could 
be  achieved  if  such  vehicles  were  to  run  on 
alternative  fuels. 

i3)  The  I'eport  required  under  pai'agraph  ili 
may  include  the  Secretary's  recommenda- 
tions for'  encouraging  or  requiring  nonroad 
vehicles  and  engines  which  can  feasibly  be 
run  on  alternative  fuels,  to  lilize  such  alter- 
native fuels. 

lb)    DKFINITION    ok    NONKIIAD    VKHICI.K.S    AND 

Enginks.  -Nonroad  vehicles  and  engines,  for 
purposes  of  this  section,  shall  include 
nonroad  vehicles  and  engines  used  for  sur- 
face transportation  or  principally  for  indus- 
trial or  commercial  purpo.ses.  vehicles  used 
for  r-ail  transportation,  motor  vehicles  used 
at  airports,  vehicles  or  engines  used  for  ma- 
rine purposes,  and  other  vehicles  or  engines 
al  the  discretion  of  the  Seirelaiy. 

ic)  DKSIGNATION.  Upon  completion  of  the 
study  r'eiiuired  pur'suant  to  subsection  lai  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  designate 
such  vehicles  and  engines  as  qualifying  for 
loans  pursuant  to  section  415  of  this  title. 
SEC.  414.  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS. 

Within  6  months  after  the  dale  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 

111  identify  and  r-eport  to  Congress  on  pur- 
Lhasrng  policies  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  inhibit  or  prevent  the  purchase  by  the 
Federal  Cover  nm^ent  of  alternative  fueled  ve- 
hicles; and 

i2)  report  to  Congr-ess  on  Federal,  Stale, 
and  local  traffic  control  measures  and  poli- 
cies and  how  the  use  of  alternative  fueled  ve- 
hicles could  be  promoted  by  granting  such 
vehicles  exemptions  or  preferential  treat 
ment  under  such  measures. 

SEC.  415.  LOW  INTEREST  LOAN  PROGRAM. 

la)  ESTAHI.ISHMKNT.— Within  1  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  a  program  for  making 
low  intei'esl  loans,  giving  preference  to  small 
businesses  that  own  or  operate  fleets,  for--- 

(1)  the  conversion  of  motor  vehicles  to  op- 
eration on  alternative  fuels; 

i2)  covering  the  incremental  costs  of  the 
purchase  of  motor  vehicles  which  operate  on 
alternative  fuels,  when  compared  with  pur- 
chase costs  of  comparable  conventionally 
fueled  motor  vehicles:  or- 

(3)  covering  the  iniremental  costs  of  pur- 
chase of  non-road  vehicles  and  engines  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
4i;iici  of  this  title. 

lb)  Loan  TKKMS.-The  Secretary,  to  the  ex- 
tent pi'acticable.  shall  establish  I'easonable 
tei-ms  for-  loans  made  under-  this  subsection. 
with   prefereriie  given   to   repayment  sched- 


ules that  enable  such  loans  to  be  repaid  by 
the  borrower  from  the  cost  differential  be- 
tween gasoline  and  the  alternative  fue;  on 
which  the  motor  vehicle  operates 

ic)  Criteria.— In  deciding  who  loans  shall 
be  made  to  under'  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
I'etary  shall  considei'- 

iDlhe  financial  need  of  the  applicanl. 

i2)  the  goal  of  assisting  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  applicants:  and 

(3)  the  ability  of  an  applicant  to  repay  the 
loan,  taking  into  account  the  fuel  cost  .sav- 
ings likely  to  accrue  to  the  applicant. 

id)  Prioritiks.  — Priority  shall  be  given 
under  this  section  to  fleets  wher-e  the  use  of 
alternative  fuels  would  have  a  significant 
beneficial  effect  on  energy  security  and  the 
environment. 

(el  At'THORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  — 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  for  carrying  out  this  section. 
$25,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992. 
1993.  and  1994 

SEC.  418.  COMMERCIAL  APPLICATION  FUNDING 
FOR  ALTERNATIVE  FUELED  VEHl 
CLES. 

ta)  Motor  Vehici.k  Commercial  Applica- 
TiON  Program.— The  Secretary  shall  carry 
out  a  program  of  commercial  application  of 
techniques  related  to  improving  alternative 
fueled  vehicle  technology,  including  the  fol 
lowing  areas 

il)  Fuel  injection. 

(2)  Carburetion. 

i3)  Manifolding. 

(4)  Advanced  combustion. 

(5)  Power  optimization. 
l6)  Efficiency. 

i7)  Lubncant-s.  detergents,  and  other  addi- 
tives. 

(8)  Engine  and  fuel  system  durabiiity. 

i9)  Ignition,  including  fuel  additives  to  as- 
sist ignition. 

ilO)  Multifuel  engines. 

Ill)  Emissions  control,  including  catalysts. 

(12)  Advanced  storage  systems. 

(13)  Advanced  fueling  technology. 

(14)  Fuel  cells. 

(15)  Advanced  cold  starting  systems. 

(16)  The  incorporation  of  advanced  mate- 
rials m  these  areas. 

lb)    COOPKKATIVK    AGREKMKNTS    AND    FiNAN 

ciAL  Assistance.  -  The  Secretary  may  enter 
into  cooperative  agreements  with,  and  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to.  public  entities 
or  interested  or  affected  private  firms  will- 
ing to  provide  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  pro- 
grams under  this  section. 

(C)  At'THORIZATION  OK  APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  $20,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1992.  1993.  and  1994  for  carrying  out  this 
section. 

SEC.  417.  PROHIBITED  ACTS. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  vio- 
late any  provision  of  section  407(bi,  or  any 
regulation  Issued  under  such  subsection. 

SEC.  418.  ENFORCEMENT. 

(a)  Whoever  violates  .section  417  shall  be 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
J5.000  for  each  violation, 

lb)  Whoever  willfully  violates  section  417 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  for  each 
violation. 

(c)  Any  pei'son  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully violates  section  417  after  having  been 
subjected  to  a  civil  penalty  for  a  prior  viola- 
tion of  section  417  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $50,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six 
months,  or'  both. 
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TITI-K  V-AVAIIJVHII.ITY  AND  ILSK  OK  UK 
PIj\('KMKNT  Kl'KI.S.  AI.TKKNATIVK 
niELS,  AND  AI.TKKNATIVK  KllKI.KI)  I'HI- 
VATE  VKHKT.KS 

SKC     SOI      MANOATV:    FOR    AI.TKRNATIVK    FUKL 
I'RUVIUERS. 

(a)  In  Gknkkai.  -di  The  Seiret.ary  shall, 
before  January  I.  1993.  Issue  regulations  re- 
auirliiK  that.  beKinniri«  January  1.  ISS-I.  any 
new  llRht  iluly  motor  vehicle,  or  any  other 
new  motor  vehicle  welnhuiK  les.s  than  26.000 
pounds  Kross  vehicle  weight,  initially  owned, 
pperateil.  leased,  or  otherwise  controlled 
after  December  ;)1,  1993,  by- 

(A)  a  pei^son  whose  priiulpul  business  Is 
producing,  storing,  refining.  proce.sslnK. 
transporting,  distributing,'.  lmportln»f,  or 
selluiK'  at  whole.sale  or  retjill  any  alternative 
fuel  other  than  electricity. 

I  Hi  a  person  whose  principal  bu.slness  Is 
(ceneratiiiK,  transmitting.  ItnportlnK,  or  sell- 
ing at  wholesale  or  retjill  elcctrU'lty.  and 

(Ci  a  person- 

(II  who  produces.  Imports,  or  produces  and 
lmport,s  in  (  omblnatlon,  an  average  of  50.000 
barrel.s  per  day  or  more  of  petroleum,  and 

(111  a  subst^intlal  portion  of  whose  buslneati 
Is  produclnk!  alternative  fuels, 
shall  be  acquired  or  operated  as  provided  In 
subsections  (bi  and  (i:i 

(2i(Ai  Ketfulatlons  Issued  under  paragraph 
111  may  provide  for  the  exemption  from  the 
reQuirement.s  of  paragraph  (I)  of  any  person 
described  In  paraKraph  (IXA)  or  (B)  with 
demonstrated  Kross  annual  revenues  of  less 
than  JIOO.OOO  from  su<  h  principal  business  for 
the  3  Immediately  pre(  edlnn  calendar  years 

(Hi  Regulations  l.ssued  under  paragraph  (U 
shall  provide  for  'he  ex<Tnptlon  from  the  re 
fjuirements  ol  para^;i.iph  (1)  of  any  person.  In 
whole  or  in  [Kirt.  if  such  t»>rson  demonstrates 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  al- 
ternative fueled  vehicles  that  meet  the  nor 
mal  reQulrement,s  of  that  persons  principal 
business  are  not  available  for  aciiuisitlon 

(Ci  KeKUlations  issued  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  provide  for  the  exi'iiipi.ion  from  the  re- 
fjulrements  of  paragraph  (li  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  diesel  fueled  vehli  les  of  i;reater  than 
8,500  pounds  Kross  vehicle  welK'ht  rating- 

(bl  MOTOH  VKHIfl.KS  CaIVAIILH  UK  BKINO 
Ckn'IHAi.i.v  Klki.kd  The  leKUlatlons  Issued 
under  subsection  (.i)  sh.ill  provide  that  any 
motor  vehicle  described  in  subsection  (a) 
that  is  centrally  fueled  or  Is  (  apable  of  lielng 
centrally  fueleil  shall  t>e  a  dedicated  vehicle 

(CI  (>THKK  MoroK  Vkhici.KS.-  (1)  Kxcept  as 
provided  in  paiiigraph  (21,  the  regulations  Is- 
sued under  subsection  (a)  shall  provide  that 
any  light  duty  motor  vehicle  described  in 
subsection  (a)  that  is  not  capable  of  being 
centrally  fueled  shall  be  operated  on  alter- 
native fuel  at  least  iO  percent  of  the  time. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  electric  motor  vehicles 
owned  by  a  person  whose  principal  business 
la  generating,  (raiismittlng.  Importing,  or 
selling  at  wholesale  or  retail  electricity,  the 
Secretary  may  establish  different  standards 
with  respect  to  (entral  fueling  and  the  p«;'r 
centage  of  alternative  fuel  u.se  lefjulred. 

(dl  OITKIN  KIK  Kl  Kl-IKIC  U  TlLiriKS  The 
Secretary  shall,  within  I  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  i.ssue  regulations 
requiring  that,  in  the  ca.se  of  a  person  whose 
principal  business  is  generating,  transmit 
ting,  importing,  or  selling  at  wholesale  or  re- 
tail ele<jtriclty.  the  re<iuirement.s  of  sub- 
section lai(l)  shall  not  apply  until  alter  Uc 
cember  31.  1997.  with  respect  to  electric 
motor  vehicles.  Any  person  descilbed  in  this 
subsection  which  plans  to  acquire  electric 
motor  vehicles  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  shall  so  notify  the  Sec- 
retary before  .January  1,  1994 


(6  1  KNK()KCKMKNT.-(  1 1  A  person  who  vlo 
lates  regulations  Is.sued  under  subsection  (ai 
or  (d)  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of 
not  more  than  SIO.OOU  per  violation.  Kach 
month  In  which  compliance  has  not  l)een 
achieved  shall  be  a  separate  violation. 

i2i  In  determining  the  amount  of  a  penalty 
to  be  assessed  under  this  section,  the  Sec 
retary  or  the  iourt,  as  appropriate,  shall 
t4ike  Into  consideration,  in  addition  to  other 
factors  Justice  may  require,  the  size  of  the 
business,  the  economic  Impact  of  the  penalty 
on  the  business,  the  violators  full  compli- 
ance history  and  good  faith  efforts  to  com- 
ply, the  duration  of  the  violation  as  estab 
llshed  by  any  credible  evidence,  payment  by 
the  violator  of  ptjnaltles  previously  assessed 
for  the  same  violation,  the  economic  benefit 
of  noncompliance,  and  the  serlousnes.s  of  the 
violation. 

(f)  RK.mKT  TO  CoNORKss.  The  Secretary 
.shall,  before  January  1.  1997.  submit  a  report 
to  the  Congress  providing  detailed  Informa- 
tion on  actions  taken  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion, and  the  progress  made  and  problems  en- 
countei  fd  f  hereunder 

SEC.  502.  IU';PI.A(KME.NT  Fl/'KL  .SUFPI-V  A.NI»  OE- 
MANU  PKlNiKAM 

(a)  ESTABi.isHMKM  III-  I'ltiKiitAM  — The  Sec 
retary  shall  establish  a  program  to  promote 
the  development  and  use  in  light  duty  motor 
vehicles  of  domestic  replacement  fuels.  Such 
program  shall  promote  i  he  replacement  of 
petroleum  motor  fuels  with  replacement 
fuels  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 
Such  program  shall,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, ensure  the  availability  of  those  re- 
placement fuels  that  will  have  the  greatest 
impact  in  reducing  oil  lmp<.irt-s,  improving 
the  health  of  our  Nation's  economy  and  re- 
ducing greenhouse  gas  emissions. 

(b)  DKVKi.opMKNT  Plan  and  Production 
G<iAi,.s  Under  the  program  established 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary,  before 
October  1,  1993,  In  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator, the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  heads  of 
other  appropriate  agencies,  shall  review  ap- 
propriate information  and- 

(1)  estimate  the  domestic  and  nondomestic 
production  capacity  for  replacement  fuels 
and  alternative  fueled  vehicles  needed  to  Im- 
plement this  section; 

(2)  determine  the  technical  and  economic 
feasibility  of  achieving  the  goals  of  produc- 
ing sufficient  replacement  fuels  to  replace. 
on  an  energy  equivalent  basl.s 

(A)  at  least  10  percent  by  the  year  2000:  and 

(B)  at  least  30  percent  by  the  year  2010. 

of  the  projected  consumption  of  motor  fuel 
in  the  United  StJitea  lor  each  such  year,  with 
at  least  one  half  of  such  replacement  fuels 
being  domestic  fuels: 

(3)  determine  the  most  suitable  means  and 
methods  of  developing  and  encouraging  the 
production,  distribution,  and  use  of  replace- 
ment fuels  and  alternative  fueled  vehicles  In 
a  manner  that  would  meet  the  program  goals 
described  In  subsection  (ai; 

(1)  identify  wavs  to  eneoura«e  the  develop- 
ment of  reliable  replacement  fuels  and  alter 
native  fueled  vef  icle  Industries  In  the  tJnited 
States,  and  the  technical,  economic,  and  in- 
stitutional barru^rs  to  such  development; 
and 

(5)  determine  the  greenhouse  gas  emission 
implications  of  Increasing  the  use  of  replace 
ment    fuels,    including    an    estimate    of   the 
maximum   feasible   reduction   in   such   emis- 
sions from  the  use  of  repla<  ement  fuels 
The  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  the  results  of  actions  taken  under 
this  subsection,   and    provide   for  un   oppor 
tunitv  for  public  comment. 


SEC     »03     R»:PlJ^rKMENT    Ft'EI.    DEMAND    ESTI 
MATES  AND  SI  PPI.Y  INF()R.MATU)N 

la)  E.s'i  I  MAPI-US.     Not  later  than  October  1. 

1993.  and  annually  thereafter,  the  Secretary, 
in  consultation  with  the  Administrator,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  and  other  ap 
propriate  State  and  Kedeial  officials,  shall 
estimate  for  the  following  calendar  year- 

(li  the  number  of  each  type  of  alternative 
fueled  vehicle  likely  to  be  m  use  In  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

(2)  the  probable  geographic  distribution  of 
such  vehlcle.s: 

i3i  the  amount  and  distribution  of  each 
type  of  replacement  fuel;  and 

(1)  the  greenhouse  gas  emissions  likely  to 
result  from  replacement  fuel  u.se 

(hi  iNKiiK.MA  llDN      Beginning  on  October  I. 

1994.  the  .Sec  ret..ary  shall  annually  refjuire- 

(1 1  fuel  providers  to  report  to  the  Secretary 
on  the  amount  of  eac  h  type  of  replacement 
fuel  that  such  provlcler 

(A)  has  provided  in  the  previous  calendar 
year;  and 

(Bl  plans  to  provide  for  the  following  cal 
endir  year; 

(2i  suppliers  of  alternative  fueled  vehicles 
to  report  to  the  Secretary  on  the  number  of 
each  type  of  alternative  fueled  vehicle  that 
such  supplier 

(A)  has  made  available  in  the  previous  cal- 
endar yea'-;  and 

(B)  plans  t<3  make  available  for  the  follow- 
ing calendar  year,  and 

c3)  such  fuel  providers  and  suppliers  to  pro- 
vide the  .Secretary  information  necessary  to 
determine  the  greenhouse  gas  emissions  of 
the  replacement  fuels  used,  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  entire  fuel  cycle. 

(c)  PitiiTKLTKJN  OK  iNKoK.M ATluN  Informa- 
tion provided  to  the  Secretary  under  sub 
section  (b)  shall  be  subject  to  applicable  pro- 
visions of  law  protecting  the  confidentiality 
of  trade  secrets  and  business  and  financial 
Information,  including  .section  1905  of  title 
18.  United  Sljil.'S  Code 

SEC   MM.  MODIFrCATION  OF  (KJ.VI-S;  ADDITIONAI. 
ltUI.EMAKI.N<;  AUTHORITY. 

(a<  EXA.MiNA  iKiN  OK  CidAi.s  Within  3  years 
after  the  date  of  enac  tment  of  this  Act.  and 
periodic  ally  thereafter,  the  Sec  retary  shall 
e.xamlne  the  goals  established  under  secticjn 
502(b)(2).  in  the  c  ontext  of  the  program  goal.s 
stated  in  section  .5()2iai.  to  cletermine  if  the 
goals  under  section  502(bl(2).  Including  the 
applicable  percentjige  requirements  and 
dates,  should  be  modified  under  this  .section. 
The  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  the  result.s  of  each  examination 
under  this  subsection  and  provide  an  oppor 
tunlty  for  public  comment, 

(b)  MoKlKICATION  OK  GOAl.s.-  If,  after  anal- 
ysis of  information  obtained  In  connection 
with  carrying  out  subsection  (a)  or  section 
502,  or  other  Information,  and  taking  Into  ac 
count  the  determination  of  technical  and 
economic  feasibility  made  under  section 
.502(b)(2),  the  Secretaiy  determines  that  goals 
described  in  section  502(bi(2).  including  the 
percentage  requiiements  or  dates,  are  not 
ac-hlevable,  the  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  shall,  by 
rule,  establish  goals  that  are  achievable,  for 
purposes  of  this  title.  The  modification  of 
goals  under  this  .section  may  include  chang- 
ing the  target  dates  specified  in  section 
502(b)(2) 

(c)  Adiutionai,  Rui.kmaking  Authority.-  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  achieve- 
ment of  goals  described  In  section  502ib)(2) 
would  result  in  a  significant  and  correctable 
failure  to  meet  the  program  goals  described 
m  section  502(ai.  the  Secretary  shall  issue 
such  additional  regulations  as  .are  necessary 
to  remedy  such  failure. 


SEC.  SM.  VOI.CNTAKY  SUPPLY  COMMITMENTS. 

The  Secretary  shall,  by  January  1.  1996. 
and  thereafter,  undertake  to  obtain  vol- 
untary commitments  in  geographically  di- 
verse regions  of  the  United  States— 

(1)  from  fuel  providers  to  make  available 
to  the  public  replacement  fuels,  including 
providing  for  the  construction  oi  availability 
of  related  fuel  delivery  systems; 

(2)  from  owners  of  fleet.s  of  10  or  more 
motor  vehicles  to  acquire  and  use  alter- 
native fueled  vehicles  and  alternative  fuels: 
and 

(3i  from  suppliers  of  alternative  fueled  ve- 
hicles to  make  available  to  the  public  alter 
native    fueled    vehicles    and    to    ensure    the 
availability  of  nei  e.s.sary  related  services, 
in  sufficient  volume  to  achieve  the  goals  de- 
scribed   in    section    502(b)(2)    or    established 
under  section  504.  The  Secretary  shall   peri 
odlcally   report  to   the  Congres.s  on   the  re 
suits  of  efforts  under  this  section.   All   vol- 
untary  commitments   obtained    pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  available  to  the  public, 
except  to  the  extent  provided  m  applicable 
provisions  of  law  protecting  the  confidential 
ity  of  trade  sec  rets  and  business  and  finan 
cial    information,   including  section   1905  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code. 
SEC.  506.  TECH.NICAL  AND  POUCY  ANALYSIS. 

(ai  RKyuiKKMKNT.  -Not  later  than  March  !. 
1995.  and  March  I.  1997.  the  Secretary  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  a  technical  and  policy  analysis 
under  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  uti 
lize  the  analytical  capability  and  authorities 
of  the  p;iiergy  Information  Administration 
and  such  other  offices  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  as  the  Secretary  considers  appro- 
priate. 

(b)  PuRi-osKS.— The  technical  and  policy 
analysis  prepared  under  this  section  shall  be 
liased  on  the  best  available  data  and  infor 
mation  obtainable  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  503.  or  otherwise,  and  on  experience 
under  this  title  and  other  provisions  of  law 
In  the  development  and  use  of  replacement 
fuels  and  alternative  fueled  vehicles,  and 
shall  evaluate - 

(1 )  progress  made  in  achieving  the  goals  de 
scribed  in  section  502(b)(2).  as  modified  under 
section  504. 

(2)  the  ac^  tual  and  potential  role  of  replace- 
ment fuels  and  alternative  fueled  vehicles  in 
significantly  reducing  United  States  reliance 
on  imported  oil  to  the  extent  of  the  goals  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1):  and 

(3)  the  actual  and  potential  availability  of 
various  domestic  replacement  fuels  and  dedi 
cated  vehicles  and  dual  fueled  vehicles. 

(c)  Puiii.iCATiON.  -The  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish a  proposed  version  of  each  analysis 
under  this  section  in  the  Federal  Register  for 
public  comment  before  transmittal  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  Public  comment 
received  In  response  to  such  publication 
shall  be  pre.served  for  use  in  rulemaking  pro- 
ceedings under  section  507 

SEC.  507.  FLEET  REQUIREMENT  PROGRAM. 

(ai  ADVANCK  N(rriCK  OK  Pkopo.skii  Hulk- 
making.— Not  later  than  April  1.  1998.  the 
Secretary  shall  publish  an  advance  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  for  the  purpose  of— 

(1)  evaluating  the  progress  toward  achiev 
Ing   the   goals   of   replacement    fuel    use   de- 
scribed m  sec  tion  502ibii2i.  as  modified  under 
section  504. 

(2)  identifying  the  pioblems  associated 
with  achieving  those  goals; 

(3)  assessing  the  adequacy  and  practicabil- 
ity of  tho.se  goals;  and 

(4)  considering  ail  actions  needed  to 
achieve  those  goals. 

The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  at  least  3  re- 
gional hearings  on  the  advance  notice  of  pro- 


po.sed  rulemaking,  with  respect  to  which  offi- 
cial transcripts  shall  be  maintained  The 
comment  period  in  connection  with  such  ad- 
vance notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  shall  be 
completed  within  7  months  after  publication 
of  the  advance  notice. 

(b)  PROFOSKI)  Rui.K. -Before  May  1,  1999. 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  a  proposed  rule  for  the  rule  required 
under  subsection  le).  and  shall  provide  for  a 
public  comment  period,  with  hearings,  of  not 
less  than  90  days. 

(c)  Dktkkmination.  (li  Not  later  than 
January  1.  2000.  the  Secretary  shall,  through 
the  rule  required  under  subsection  (e»,  deter- 
mine whether  a  fleet  requirement  program  Is 
neces.sary  under'  this  section.  Such  a  pro- 
gram shall  be  considered  necessary  if  the 
Secretary  finds  that— 

(A)  the  goal  of  replacement  fuel  use  de- 
scribed in  section  502(b)(2)(B),  as  modified 
under  -section  504,  is  not  expected  to  be  actu- 
ally achieved  by  2010.  or  such  other  date  as  is 
established  under  section  504.  by  voluntary 
means  or  pursuant  to  this  title  or  any  other 
law  without  such  a  fleet  requirement  pro- 
gram, taking  into  considei-ation  the  status  of 
the  achievement  of  the  interim  goal  de- 
scribed in  section  502(b)(2)(A),  as  modified 
under  section  504:  and 

(B)  such  goal  Is  practicable  and  actually 
achievable  within  periods  specified  in  section 
502(b)(2).  as  modified  under  section  504. 
through  implementation  of  such  a  fleet  re- 
quirement program  in  combination  with  vol- 
untary means  and  the  application  of  other 
programs  relevant  to  achieving  such  goals. 

(2)  The  rule  under  subsection  (e)  shall  also 
modify  the  goal  described  in  section 
502(b)(2)(B)  and  establish  a  revised  goal  pur- 
suant to  section  504  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, ba.sed  on  the  proceeding  required 
under  subsection  (a),  that  the  goal  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  that  proceeding  is  inadequate 
or  impiacticable.  and  not  expected  to  be 
achievable.  Such  goal  as  modified  and  estab- 
lished shall  be  applicable  in  making  the  find- 
ings described  in  paragraph  (1).  If  the  Sec- 
retary modifies  the  goal  under  this  para- 
graph, he  may  also  modify  the  percentages 
stated  in  subsection  (e)(1)  and  the  minimum 
percentage  stated  in  subsection  (ei(2)  shall 
be  not  less  than  10  percent. 

(dl  Explanation  ok  DfrrKK.MiNATio.s'  That 

Fl.KKT    RKtJUIRKMENT    PROGRAM     IS    NOT    NKC- 

KSSARV.— If  the  Secretary  determines,  based 
on  findings  under  subsection  (c).  that  a  fleet 
requirement  program  under  this  section  is 
not  necessary,  the  Secretary  shall,  by  Janu- 
ary 1.  2000.  publish  such  determination  in  the 
Federal  Register  as  a  final  agency  action,  in- 
cluding an  explanation  of  the  findings  on 
which  such  determination  is  made  and  the 
basis  for  the  determination. 

(e)     Fl.KKT    RKQUIRKMENT    PR(X3RAM.— (  1  I     If 

the  Secretary  determines  under  subsection 
(c)  that  a  fleet  requirement  program  is  nec- 
essary, the  Secretary  shall,  by  January  1. 
2000.  by  rule  require  that,  except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (2).  of  the  total  number  of  new 
l)ght  duty  motor'  vehicles  acquired  for  a  non- 
Federal  fleet— 

(A)  20  percent  of  the  motor  vehicles  ac- 
quired in  model  year  2002: 

(Bl  40  percent  of  the  motor  vehicles  ac- 
quired in  model  year  2003: 

(Ci  60  percent  of  the  motor  vehicles  ac- 
quired in  model  year  2004:  and 

(D)  70   pei'cent   of  the   motor   vehicles   ac- 
quir'ed  in  model  year  2005  and  thereafter. 
shall  be  altei'iiative  fueled  vehicles. 

(2 1  With  respect  to  model  years  '2003  and 
thereafter,  and  so  long  as  the  goal  descrit)ed 
in  section  502(bi(2)(B).  as  modified  under  .sec- 


tion   504.    will    be   achieved,    the    Secretary 
may  - 

lA)  revise  the  percentage  requirement^; 
under  paragraph  d)  downward,  except  that 
under  no  circumstances  shall  the  percentage 
requirement  for  a  model  year  be  less  than  20 
percent,  and 

iB)  extend  the  time  undei  paragraph  il  for 
up  to  2  model  years. 

(3i  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  any  fleet  to  acquire  al- 
ternative fueled  vehicles  or  alternative  fuels 
that  do  not  meet  the  normal  business  re- 
quirements and  practices  and  needs  of  that 
neet, 

i4i  A  vehicle  operating  only  on  gasoline 
that  complies  with  applicable  requirements 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  shall  not  be  considered 
an  alternative  fueled  vehicle  under  this  sub- 
section, except  that  the  Secretary,  as  part  of 
the  rule  under  this  subsection,  may  deter- 
mine that  such  vehicle  should  be  treated  as 
an  alternative  fueled  vehicle  for  purposes  of 
this  section,  for  fleets  subject  to  part  C  of 
title  II  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  impact  on  energy  security  and 
the  goals  stated  in  section  502(a). 

(f)  Exten.sion  ok  DEADLiNE.s.-~The  Sec- 
retary may.  by  notice  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  extend  the  deadlines  estab 
lished  under  subsections  (c).  (d).  and  <e)  for 
an  additional  90  days  if  the  Secretary  is  un- 
able to  meet  such  deadlines.  Such  extension 
shall  not  be  reviewable. 

(gi  Exkmition.s.— The  rule  issued  under 
subsection  (e)  shall  provide  for  the  prompt 
exemption  by  the  Secretary,  through  a  sim- 
ple and  reasonable  process,  of  any  fleet  from 
the  requirements  of  subsection  cei.  in  whole 
or  in  part,  if  it  is  demonstrated  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  that-— 

(1)  alternative  fueled  vehicles  that  meet 
the  normal  requirements  and  practices  of  the 
principal  business  of  the  fleet  owner  are  not 
lea.sonably  available  for  acquisition; 

(2)  alternative  fuels  that  meet  the  normal 
requirements  and  practices  of  the  principal 
business  of  the  fleet  owner  are  not  available 
in  the  area  in  which  the  vehicles  are  to  be 
operated;  or 

(3)  in  the  ca.se  of  local  government  entities. 
the  application  of  such  requirements  would 
pose  an  unrea.sonable  financial  hardship. 

(h)  Substitution.— The  rule  issued  under 
subsection  (e)  shall  permit  a  fleet  owner  to 
substitute,  or  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
another  party  to  substitute,  an  equal  number 
of  alternative  fueled  vehicles  not  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (ai.  including 
vehicles  purchased  before  the  effective  date 
of  such  rule,  for  vehicles  otherwise  subject  to 
subsection  (a).  Such  substitute  vehicles  shall 
be  counted  toward  meeting  the  requirement 
established  under  subsection  (e).  Such  sub- 
stitute vehicles  may  include  vehicles  con- 
verted to  alternative  fueled  vehicles  m  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  law.  except  that 
such  substitute  vehicles  may  not  be  conver- 
sions of  or  replacements  for  diesel  fueled  ve- 
hicles Nothing  in  this  title  or  the  amend- 
ment's made  by  this  title  shall  require  a  fieet 
owner  to  acquire  conversion  vehicles. 

(i  I  Minimum  Flekt  Size.— (1)  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2),  neet  requirements  es- 
tablished under  this  section  shall  apply  to 
fleets  of  10  or  more  motor  vehicles. 

(2i  So  long  as  the  goal  described  in  section 
502(bii2HBi.  as  modified  under  section  504. 
will  be  achieved,  the  Secretary  may  increase 
the  minimum  fleet  size  to  which  the  fleet  re 
quirement  program  under  this  section  ap- 
plies, except  that  under  no  circumstances 
shall  such  minimum  fleet  size  be  greater 
than  100 
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IJ)    INCI.USIDN   OK    LAW    ENKORCKMKNT    V'KHI 
CLKS  AND  Urban  Bl'SKS.  -d)  If  the  Seiietary 
determines,    hy   rule,    that   the    liiiluslon   of 
fleets  of  law  enforcement  motor  vehicles  in 
the   fleet   requirement   piogram   established 
under    this    section    would    contribute    to 
achieving    the    goal    described    in    section 
502(b)i2)(B).   as   modified   under   section   504. 
and  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  inclusion 
would  not  hinder  the  use  of  the  motor  vehi 
clcs  for  law  entoii  ement  purposes,  the  Sec 
retjiiy  may   Include  such  fleets  In  such  pro 
tfram    The  Secretary  may  only  initiate  one 
rulemaking  under  this  (laraKtaph. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  detertnines,  by  rule. 
that  the  inclusion  of  new  urban  buses,  as  de 
fined  by  the  Adininisttatoi  uiidei-  title  II  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  In  the  Ileet  requirement 
pruKram  established  under  this  section 
would  I  ontribute  to  achlevlriK  the  Koal  de 
scribed  in  section  502»bl(2i(  H).  as  modified 
under  section  504.  the  Secretary  may  Include 
such  buses  in  su<  h  pro^rram,  If  the  Secretary 
finds  that  such  applli  atiori  will  be  consistent 
with  energy  security  Koals  and  the  needs  and 
objectives  of  encouraKliik:  and  facilitating 
the  Kreater  use  of  »u<  h  buses  by  the  public, 
takinx  into  consideration  the  imiiact  of  such 
appllcatliin  on  public  transit  entitles  The 
Secretin  V  mav  only  Initiate  one  rulemaking 
under  this  [«u';it;raph. 

I  J)  RuleiiuikiiiKs  under  paiatrraph  Mi  or  (2) 
shall  be  separate  from  a  rulemaklnK  under 
subsection  (e).  but  may  not  occur  unless  a 
rulemakinjT  Is  carried  out  under  subsection 
(e). 

(k)  C()NSll>KHATl')N  i)F  Pactoks      In  carry 
InK  out  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
Into    consideration    enerKy    security,    costs, 
safety,  lead  time  requirements,  vehicle  miles 
traveled     annually,    effect    on    greenhouse 
teases,    technolOKical    feasibility,   energy    re- 
quirement's, economii   Impacts,  IncludInK  im 
l)acts  on  workers  and  the  impact  on  consum 
ers  and  fleets,  the  availability  of  alternative 
fuels   ami    alternative    fueled    vehicles,    and 
other  relevant  factors. 

(I)     CON.SUI.TATION     ANIi     PAHTICII'ATION     Ol' 

Othkk  Kkdkkai.  Ar.KNCiK.s     In  carrying  out 
this  section  anil  section  506,  the  Secretntry 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Transpor 
tJition.  the  .Administrator,  and  other  appro 
priate  Federal  agencies  The  SccrptAry  shall 
provide    for    the    partlilpation    of    the    Sec 
retary  of  Transportation  and  the  Admlnls 
trator   In   the   development  and   issuance  of 
the    rule    under   this   seiflnn.    tncludlni,''    the 
puttlif  pr<n  ess  »  oiii  eriiiriK'  nWi  h  i  iile 

SEC.  508.  se(:r>:taky-s  hecu.mmknuations  to 
(•on<;h>:.s8. 

(a)  Recommkmia  iioNS  To  Requirk  Avail 
ABILITY  OR  AcyuisrrioN  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termlne.s,  under  section  507(d),  that  a  fleet 
requirement  program  under  section  507  Is  not 
nece.ssary.  the  Secretary  shall  so  notify  the 
Congress.  If  the  SecretAry  so  notifies  the 
Congress,  the  Secretary  shall,  within  2  years 
after  such  notification  and  by  rule,  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  recommenda- 
tions for  requirements  or  incentives  for  - 

(li  fuel  providers  to  make  available  to  the 
public  replacement  fuels,  incluiling  providing 
for  the  constru(  tlon  or  availability  of  relat- 
ed fuel  delivery  systems. 

(2 1  suppliers  of  alternative  fueled  vehicles 
to  make  available  to  the  pulillc  alternative 
fueled  vehicles  and  to  eiisute  the  availability 
of  necessary  related  .services,  and 

(3)  motor  vehicle  drivers  to  use  replace- 
ment fuels. 

to  the  extent  necessary  to  achieve  such  goals 
of  replacement  fuel  use  and  to  ensure  that 
the  availability  of  alternative  fuels  and  of 
alternative  fueled  vehicles  are  conKtatent 
with  each  other. 


I  1)1    KAIK    ANl'    KylllTAHLK    Al'l'LICATluN        In 

carrying  out  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
recommend  the  Imposition  of  requirements 
proportionately  on  all  appropriate  fuel  pro 
viders  and  purchasers  of  motor  fuels  and  sup- 
pliers and  pun-.hasei-s  of  motor  vehicles  In  a 
fair  and  equitable  manner 
SEC.  am.  EFFECT  ON  tlTHER  |j\WS. 

(a)  In  Gknkkai..  Nothing  In  this  Act  or 
the  amendments  maile  by  this  Act  shall  tje 
construed  to  alter,  affect,  or  modify  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  or  regulations 
Issued  thereunder 

(b)  COMPLIANCK    HY     Al.TERNAnVK    FUKI-KD 

Vkhiolks.-  Alternative  fueled  vehicles, 
whether  dedicated  vehicles  or  dual  fueled  ve 
hides,  and  the  alternative  fuels  for  operat- 
ing such  vehicles,  shall  comply  with  require- 
ments of  the  Clean  Air  .Act  applicable  to 
sui  h  vehicles  ,iiid  lufls 
8EC  SIO.  PROHIRITKU  ACTS. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  vio- 
late any  provision  of  section  503(bi  or  507,  or 
anv  regulation  issued  under  such  sections. 
SEC.  511.  ENFORCEMENT. 

(a)  Whoever  violates  .section  510  shall  be 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$5,000  for  each  violation. 

(b)  Whoever  willfully  violates  section  510 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  SIO.OOO  for  each 
violation. 

(cl  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully violates  section  510  after  having  been 
subjected  to  a  civil  penalty  for  a  prior  viola- 
tion of  section  510  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $50,000  or  impi  isuneil  ni>t  more  than  six 
months,  <ii  both 

SEC.  512.  POWERS  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

For  the  purpo.se  of  larrylng  out  title  III. 
title  IV.  this  title,  and  title  VI,  the  Sec- 
retary, or  the  duly  designated  agent  of  the 
Secretary,  riiay  hold  such  hearings,  take 
such  testimony,  sit  aiul  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and  re- 
quire, by  subpona,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  p-apers,  correspondence,  mem- 
orandums, contract.s,  agreements,  or  other 
records  as  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  is 
authorizetl  to  do  under  section  505(b)(1)  of 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Infortnation  and  Cost  Sav- 
ings Act  (15  U.S.C.  2005(bl(l)). 
SEC.  513.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  AFPHOPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authoiizeil  to  lie  appru|>riii!eil  to 
the  Secretjiry  for  carrying  out  this  title 
$10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992 
through  1996.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  fiscal  years  1997  through  2000. 

TITI.K  VI  -KI.KCTUIC  MOTOR  VKIIICl.KS 
SEC  601  DEFINITIONS 

For  the  purposes  of  this  title 

(1)  the  term  "associated  equipment"  means 
equipment  netessary  for  the  regeneration, 
refueling,  or  recharging  of  batteries  or  other 
forms  of  electrical  energy  used  to  power  an 
elei'.trlc  motor  vehicle; 

(2)  the  term  "comparable  conventionally 
fueled  motor  vehicle"  means  a  motor  vehicle 
powered  by  an  Internal  combustion  engine 
that  utilizes  gasoline  or  dlesel  fuel  as  Its  fuel 
source  and  provides  passenger  capacity  or 
pavload  capacity  the  same  or  siinilar  to  an 
electric  motor  vehicle,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary; 

(31    the    term    "electric    motor    vehicle" 
means  a  motor  vehicle  primarily  powered  by 
an  electric  motor  that  draws  current  from 
rechargeable  storage  batteries,  fuel  cells,  or 
other  sources  of  electrical  current,  and  that 
may  int  lude  a  nonelectrical  source  of  supple- 
mental power; 
(4)  the  term  "price  differential"  means— 
(A)  In  the  case  of  a  purchased  motor  vehl 
cle.  the  difference  between  the  manutactur 


ers  suggested  retail  price  of  such  motor  ve- 
hicle and  the  manufacturer's  suggested  re- 
tall  price  of  a  comparable  conventionally 
fueled  motor  vehicle:  and 

(B)  In  the  lase  of  a  leased  motor  vehicle 
the  difference  between  the  monthly  lea~f 
payment  of  such  motor  vehicle  and  tt.c 
monthly  lease  payment  of  a  comparable  con- 
ventionally fueled  motor  vehicle; 

(5)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  United 
States  Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  and  any  other  Common- 
wealth, territory,  or  possession  of  the  United 
.States;  and 

(6)  the  term  "user"  means  a  person  or  en- 
tity that  purchases  or  leases  an  electric 
motor  vehicle 

Subtitle  A— Klectric  Motor  Vehicle 
(iiramerrial  DemonNtrution  Program 
SEC.  611    APl'LICAITONS 

(a I  The  Secretary  shall  recjuest  propo.-^als 
Ui  demonstrate  electric  motor  vehii^les  or 
electric  motor  vehicles  and  associated  equip 
ment  in  one  or  more  metropolitan  areas.  The 
initial  request  for  prop<5saIs  shall  be  issued 
within  18  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Requests  lor  proposals  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  require  the  proposals  to  Include  a 
ilescriplion  of  th.'  proposer,  the  manufac- 
turer, the  propose!  users,  the  metropolitAn 
area  or  area.s,  the  number  of  motor  vehicles 
to  be  demonstrated  and  their  type,  charac 
terlstlcs.  and  llle  cycle  costs,  the  price  dif- 
ferential the  proposed  discount  payment, 
the  contributions  of  State  or  local  govern- 
meijts  and  other  parties  to  the  demonstra- 
tion project,  the  domestic  content  of  the 
motor  vehicles,  ami  any  other  information 
the  Secretary  requires  to  make  selections 
under  section  612. 
SEC.  «I2  SELECTION  OF  PRni'«)SFH.S. 

(a)  .Alter  i  oii.sult  iiit;  with  liie  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  the  SccreuuN  il  Cmnmerce, 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  i;nviroiiitit'ntal 
Protection  Agency,  and  withm  210  liays  after 
a  request  for  pioposals  has  been  made  under 
section  611.  the  Secretary  may  select  one  or 
more  proposals  to  receive  financial  support 
pursuant  to  section  613. 

ib)(l)  No  one  project  selected  under  this 
section  shall  receive  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  funds  made  available  under  section  615. 

1 2)  A  demonstration  project  may  Include 
electric  vehl<les  in  more  than  one  metropoli- 
tan area  and  in  iTiore  t  han  one  State 

ic)  In  iletermininK  whether  to  select  a  pro- 
posal the  .Secreuiry  shall  consider- 

(1)  the  ability  of  the  manufacturer,  di- 
rectly. Indirectly,  or  In  combination  with 
the  proposer,  to  develop,  assist  In  the  dem- 
onstration of,  manufacture,  distribute,  sell, 
service,  and  ensure  the  continued  availabil- 
ity of  parts  for,  electric  motor  vehicles  that 
are  proposed  to  be  included  in  the  dem- 
onstration project, 

(2)  the  geographic  and  climatic  diversity  of 
the  metropolit.an  area  or  areas  In  which  the 
demonstration  project  is  to  be  undertaken, 
when  considered  in  combination  with  other 
proposals  or  other  selected  demonstration 
projects; 

(3)  the  suitability  of  the  motor  vehicles  for 
their  intended  use; 

(4)  the  environmental  effects  of  the  use  of 
the  proposed  motor  vehicles; 

(5)  the  long-term  technical  and  competi- 
tive viability  of  the  electric  motor  vehicles; 

(61  the  pi  ice  differential  and  the  proposed 
ill.scount  payment, 

(71  the  extent  of  involvement  of  State  or 
local  government  and  other  parties  in   the 


demonstration  project,  and  whether  such  In- 
volvement will  permit  a  reduction  of  the 
Federal  cost  share  per  vehicle  or  will  other- 
wise t)e  used  to  leverage  the  Federal  con 
lril)ullon  to  be  provided  among  a  t;reater 
number  of  electric  vehicles; 

(8 1  the  proportion  of  domestic  content  ol 
the  electric  motor  vehicles; 

(9)  the  safety  of  the  electric  motor  vehi- 
cles, and 

dOi  other  criteria  as  the  SecrelAiy  constd- 
ei.s  appropriate. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  — 

il)  the  electric  motor  vehicles  will  be  useil 
piimarlly  in  the  metropolitan  area  or  areas 
Identified  in  the  proposal. 

i2l  as  a  part  of  the  demonstration  project 
the  u.ser  or  users  of  the  electric  motor  vehi- 
cles will  provide  to  the  proposer  and  the 
manufacturer  information  regarding  the  op- 
eration, maintenance,  and  usability  of  the 
electric  motor  vehicles  for  5  years  after  pur- 
cha.se  or  lease; 

(3)  the  proposer  shall  provide  such  informa- 
tion regarding  the  operation,  maintenance, 
and  u.se  of  the  electric  motor  vehicles  as  the 
.Secretary  ni.-iy  request  during  the  period  of 
the  ilemonstration  project;  and 

i4)  in  the  ca.se  of  automobiles  or  light  liuty 
trucks,  the  number  of  electric  vehicles  to  be 
included  in  the  demonstration  project  shall 
be  no  less  than  100  vehicles,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  select  a  demonstration 
project  with  fewer  ttian  ICX)  vehicles  if  the 
SecretAry  determines  that  selection  of  such 
a  proposal  will  ensure  that  there  is  geo- 
graphic or  I  limatic  diversity  of  the  proposals 
seiei  ted  and  that  an  adequate  demonstration 
to  aicelerate  the  development  and  use  of 
electric  vehicles  can  be  undertaken  with 
fewer  than  100  electric  vehicles. 

SEC.  613.  DISCOUNTS  TO  USERS. 

lai  The  Secretary  shall  provide  a  discount 
payment  to  a  proposer  reimbursing  the  pro 
poser  for  a  discount  provided  to  users  if  the 
proposer  certifies  to  the  Secretary,  in  such 
form  and  at  such  time  as  may  be  required  by 
the  Secretary,  that 

(1)  electric  motor  vehicles  liave  been  pur- 
chased oi  lea.sed  by  a  user  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  subtitle;  and 

(2 1  the  proposer  has  provided  to  the  user  a 
discount  in  accordance  with  this  subtitle. 

lb)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  receipt 
from  the  proposer-  of  i-ertification  which  the 
Secretary  determines  .satisfies  the  require- 
ment's of  subsection  lai.  the  Secretary  shall 
pay  to  the  proposer  the  full  amount  of  the 
discount  payment. 

(I  I  The  discount  payment  shall  be— 

1 1 )  no  greater  than  the  price  differential; 

i2i  no  greater-  than  the  manufacturer's  sug- 
gested retail  price  of  a  comparable  conven- 
tionally fueled  motor  vehicle;  and 

i3i  used  by  the  proposer  solely  to  reim 
burse  the  user  for  the  purchase  or-  lease  of  an 
electric  motor  vehicle. 

(d)  No  discount  payment  shall  be  provided 
under  this  section  if  the  actual  purchase 
price  of  an  electric  motor  vehicle,  adjusted 
to  reflect  the  discount  payment  and  any  ad- 
ditional reduction  that  may  result  from  con- 
tributions provided  by  other  parties,  is  more 
than  10  pen  ent  less  than  the  manufacturer-  s 
suggested  retail  price  of  a  compar-able  con- 
ventionally fueled  motor  vehicle. 
SEC.  614.  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS. 

(a  I  Pkot.hkss  Rkpokts.  The  Secretary 
shall  annually  report  to  Congress  on  the 
progress  being  made,  through  demonstration 
projects  supported  under  this  subtitle,  to  ac- 
celerate the  development  and  use  of  electric 
motor  vehicles. 

(b)  Rki'oht  on  Enc()i;uaoinc.  thk  Pukchask 
ANb  UsK  OK  ELKtrruic  Vkhiclks.— Within  18 


months  after  the  date  ot  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Pi'esuient  a  report  on  iriethods 
for  encouraging  the  piiichase  and  use  of  elec- 
tric vehicles.  Such  report  shall  focus  on  the 
potential  cost  of  purchasing  and  maintaining 
electric  vehicles,  including  the  initial  cost  of 
the  batteries  and  the  cost  of  replacement 
batteries,  and  shall  identify  methods  for  re- 
ducing, subsidizing,  or  sharing  such  costs. 
Such  report  shall  also  include  recor-nmenda- 
tions  for  legislative  and  administrative 
measures  to  support  and  encourage  the  pur- 
chase and  use  of  electric  vehicles. 
SEC.  615.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  subtitle 
$50,000,000  for  the  10  fiscal  year  period  begin- 
ning with  the  first  full  fiscal  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
SEC.  816.  TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER  PROGRAM, 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  program 
designed  to  acceler'ate  wirier  application  of 
advanced  electric  vehicle  technology,  includ- 
ing advanced  battery  technologies. 

ibi  The  Secretary,  in  cai-rying  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  subsection  (ai,  shall  — 

ill  undertake  an  inventoi-y  and  assessment 
of  advanced  electric  vehicle  technologies  and 
their  commercial  capability;  and 

(2)  develop  a  Federal-industry  information 
exchange  program  to  improve  tei.  hnology 
transfer,  which  may  consist  of  workshops, 
publications,  conferences,  and  a  data  base  for 
use  by  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
Subtitle  B— Electric  Motor  Vehicle  Infra- 
structure and  Support  Systems  Develop- 
ment Program 
SEC.  621.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  subtitle— 

il)  the  term  -infrastructure  and  support 
systems"  includes  support  and  maintenance 
services  and  facilities,  electricity  delivery 
mechanisms  and  methods,  regulatory  treat- 
ment of  investment  in  electric  motor  vehi- 
cles and  associated  equipment,  consumer 
education  programs,  safety  and  health  proce- 
dures, and  battery  availability,  replacement, 
recycling,  and  disposal,  that  may  be  required 
to  enable  electric  utilities,  automobile  man- 
ufacturers, and  others  to  support  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  an  electric  motor 
vehicle  and  associated  equiprnent;  and 

(2)  the  term  "non-Federal  person"  riieans 
an  entity  not  part  of  the  P'ederal  Govern- 
ment that  is  oi'ganized  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  .States.  Including-- 

(A)  a  for-pi-oflt  business; 

(B)  a  private  foundation; 

iC)  a  nonprofit  oiganization  such  as  a  uni- 
versity; 

(D)  a  tr-ade  or  professional  society:  or 

(E)  a  unit  of  State  or  local  goveinment. 
SEC.  622.  CENTRAL  AUTHORITY. 

lai  The  Secretary  shall  undertake  a  pro- 
gram to  enter  into  joint  ventures  with  one  or 
more  eligible  non-Federal  persons  for  cost- 
shared  research,  development,  or  ilemonstra- 
tion of  an  infrastructure  and  support  sys- 
tertis  program  or  system  designed  to  support 
the  use  of  electric  motor  vehicles. 

(b)  A  non-Federal  pei'son  shall  be  eligible 
to  participate  in  a  joint  venture  under-  this 
subtitle  only  if  it  demonstr'ates  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  that  it  will  conduct 
a  substantial  portion  of  its  activities  under 
the  joint  ventui'e  in  the  United  States  using 
United  States  labor  and  materials. 

ici  Activities  under  this  subtitle  shall  be 
cooidinateii  with  aitivities  under  subtitle  A. 
SEC.  623.  SOLICITATION  OF  JOINT  VENTURES. 

lai  Not  later  than  1  year  after-  funds  are  ap- 
propr-iated  for  such  purpose  under    this  sub- 


title, the  Secretary  shall  solicit  propo.sals  for 
joint  ventures  representing  geographically 
and  climaticaiiy  diverse  regions  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Within  240  days  after  proposals 
have  been  solicited,  the  Secretary  shall  se- 
lect proposals  and  thereafter  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations in  order  to  obtain  a  final  agree- 
ment where  possible  between  the  .Secretary 
and  the  non-Fedeial  pei'son  or  persons  sub- 
mitting the  proposal  selected  by  the  Sec- 
retary 

it).  The  inliastructure  and  support  systems 
pi-ograms  for  which  joint  ventures  ar-e  se- 
lected under-  this  section  may  be  designed  to 
address- 

il  1  the  ability  to  .service  electric  motor  ve- 
hicles and  to  pi-ovide  or  service  associated 
equipinent; 

(2i  the  installation  ol  charging  facilities; 

i3)  i-ates  and  cost  recovery  for  electric  util- 
ities who  invest  in  infrastructure  capital-re- 
lated expenditures. 

i4)  the  conduct  of  information  dissemina- 
tion programs; 

(5)  the  development  of  safety  and  health 
procedures  and  guidelines  related  to  battery 
charging,  watering,  and  emissions;  and 

i6i  such  other-  requirements  as  the  Sec- 
retary considers  necessary  in  order  to  ad- 
dress the  infrastructure  and  support  syst-ems 
needed  to  support  electric  motor  vehicles 

ICI  The  Secretary  shall  require  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  costs  directly  and  specifically 
related  to  any  selected  proposal  to  be  pro- 
vided from  non-Federal  sources. 

id)  In  the  case  of  joint  ventures  activities 
under  this  title  and.  in  the  case  of  any  exist- 
ing or  future  joint  ventures  related  pri- 
marily to  battery  technology  for  electric 
motor  vehicles  under  other  provisions  of  law. 
where  the  knowledge  resulting  from  research 
and  development  activities  conducted  pursu- 
ant to  such  joint  ventures  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  participating  companies  (particularly 
domestic  companies i  that  provide  financial 
re.sources  to  the  program,  the  Secretary,  for 
a  period  of  up  to  5  years  after  the  develop- 
ment of  information  that— 

111  results  from  research  and  development 
activities  conducted  under  such  joint  ven- 
tures; and 

i2)  would  be  a  trade  secret  or  commercial 
or  financial  information  that  is  privileged  or 
confidential  if  the  information  had  been  ob- 
tained from  a  participating  company, 
may.  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  provide  appropriate  protections  against 
the  dissemination  of  such  information  to  the 
public,  and  the  provisions  of  section  1905  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to 
such  information.  Nothing  in  this  subsection 
provides  protections  against  the  dissemina- 
tion of  such  information  to  Congress.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  "domestic 
company"  means  an  entity  which  is  substan- 
tially involved  in  the  United  States  in  the 
domestic  production  of  motor  vehicles  for 
sale  in  the  United  States  and  has  a  substan- 
tial percentage  of  its  production  facilities  in 
the  United  .States. 

SEC.     624.     ELECTRIC     UTILITY     PARTICIPATION 
STUDY. 

The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  appro- 
priate Federal  departments  and  agencies, 
representatives  of  State  regulatory  commis- 
sions and  electric  utilities,  and  such  other 
persons  as  the  Secretary  considers  appro 
priate,  shall  undertake  or  cause  to  have  un- 
dertaken a  study  to  determine  the  means  by 
which  electric  utilities  may  invest  in.  own. 
sell,  lease,  service,  or  rec  harge  batteries  used 
to  power  electric  motor  vehicles 
SEC.  625.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  subtitle  not 
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lo  exK'p.l  IlO.nOO.OOO  for  each  of  the  5  flHcal 
years  (jetfiiuiliiK  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act 

TH  I.K  VII— KI.KCTRH  ITY 
SEC.  701    KINI)IN<;8  AN1>  I'lRfOSES. 

la)  KiNDiM'.s      The  ('iiiit;i>-HS  flnils  thai. 

(li  In  1970.  M  peiceiit  of  the  fuel  lon.sumeil 
In  the  United  States  was  used  to  produce 
electricity,  this  figure  rose  to  36  percent  in 
1990  and  Is  projected  to  rise  to  more  than  41 
percent  l>v  2010; 

i2i  the  enerifv  efficiency  and  economic  efft 
ciency  uf  the  eledrlc  utility  sector  and  the 
enerKV  security  of  the  Nation  are  best  served 
tiy  a  regulatory  structure  provldlnu  lor  freer 
whole.-iale  market  entry  by  Independent 
power  produc  ers; 

(3(  the  Nitloii's  environment  Is  beat  served 
by  the  encouiaiiement  ami  further  develop- 
ment of  liideperiilcrit  power  producers,  who 
account  for  2H  (xmi  erit  of  new  electric  jjeneia 
tlon  capacity  iimile  availatde  In  the  last  f> 
years  In  confnrmllv  with  the  Clean  Air  Act 
new  source  perf<irmHnce  standai'ds. 

(41  the  protection  of  the  public  health, 
safety  and  welfare,  preservation  of  national 
security,  and  the  proper  exercise  of  conKres- 
slonal  authority  under  the  Constitution  to 
regulate  liitorstiile  commerce  require  a  pro- 
gram to— 

(A)  enhance  the  Nation's  ener>,'y  security 
by  increasing  the  potential  supplies  and  sup- 
pliers of  electric  power, 

(B)  allow  for  the  l)roailest  ran»je  of  options 
for  elei;trlc  utilities  that  need  new  Incre- 
inent.s  of  electric  power, 

iCi  build  upon  the  established  success  of 
the  coKeneration  and  small  iK)wer  production 
provislcjns  of  title  II  of  the  Public  Utility 
KeKulatorv  Policies  Act  of  1978. 

lO)  Inciease  the  lellablllty  of  elocti  k:  sup- 
plies In  order  to  bolster  the  Nation's  reBerves 
of  ele<  trii;  power,  which  have  dwindled  sub- 
stantially duruiK  the  last  decade, 

(El  deliver  electricity  to  consumers  at  the 
lowest  reasonable  price,  and 

(K)  ilarify  existing  Federal  authority  to 
ensure  that  essential  transmission  services 
will  be  available  to  facilitate  Independent 
power  and  othei'  wholesale  sales,  while  maln- 
t,alnlnK  reliability  of  service  and  protettlnK 
other  consumer  interest.s. 

(b)  PUKi'OSKs, The  purposes  of  this  title 
are  to — 

(1)  ensure  an  adequate  and  economical  sup- 
ply of  electricity  In  the  United  States; 

(2)  encourage  greater  use  of  abundant  do- 
mestic resources  for  KeneratlnK  electricity, 

(3)  faclllUile  ix)wer  plant  ownership  by 
those  best  able  to  build  power  plant.s  at  the 
lowest  reasonable  cost, 

(4)  encourage  conservation  of  the  fuel  and 
capital    resources    used    to    generate    elec 
triclty;  and 

(5)  clarify  Federal  authority  to  ensure  that 
transnil.sslon  service  Is  provided  on  a  non- 
(ll.scrimlnatorv  basis 

Subtitle  A — Publle  lUility  Molding  Company 
Aft  AmendmenlN 

SEC    711    TREATMENT  (»K  INDEl'KNDENT  W>WEH 
PROOUirEKM  I  NDEH  ft  HCA. 

Title  I  of  the  Public  Utility  Holdliikr  Com 
pany  Act  of  1935  (15  U  S  C    79  and  followlnRi 
Is  amended  by  adding  the  following'  new  sec 
tloti   after   section    31    and    by    redesiKnatliiK 
sections  32  and  :B  as  sections  33  and  34  re- 
spectively 

-8EC.  32   INDEPENDENT  l»<)WER  I'HOniirERS. 

la)  Ukkini  lioNS.     Koi  pui  piL-ies  of  this  sec 
tlon 

"(ll    iNDKl'KNnKNT    I^IWKH    I'RODUCKtl.    -The 

term  'Independent  fxiwer  producer'  means 
any   person  determined   by   the   Federal   En- 


eiKV    Regulatory    Commission,    under    rules 
promulgated  by  such  Commission,  to  be  en 
Kaged  <lliei  lly   and  exclusively   In  the   busi- 
ness of  iiwnlntf  or  operatlntc  (or  both  ownliiK 
an<l  nperatlnKi  all  or  part  of  one  oi  more  ell 
Kible  facilities    No  person  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  an  Independent  |X)wer  producer  under  this 
section  unless  such  person  has  applied  to  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  for  a 
determination    under    this    paragraph.    The 
Federal      Energy     Regulatory     Commission 
shall    notify    the    Securities    and    Exchange 
Commission    whenever    a    determination    Is 
maile  under  this  [mragraph  that  any  person 
Is  an  iiide[>endent  power  producer. 
•'(21  El.ir.lHl.K  KAni.iTY.— 
"(A)    WHOI.KSAI.K   liKNKHATlON    FACII.1TII--S. 
Ex(  ept  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B).  the 
term    'eligible    facility'    means    a    facility, 
wherever  located,  that  is  used  for  the  genera- 
tion of  electric  energy  exclusively  for  sale  at 
wholesale   Such  term  ln<iudes  interconnect- 
ing  transmission   facilities  necessary   to  ef- 
fect such  sale  at.  wholesale 

"(B)    EXI.STINC.    KATK  BASKn    KACI  I.ITIKS    NOT 

K.i.iniHi.K.  -No  facility  which  is  included  (in 
whole  or  in  parti,  as  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section.  In  the  rate  base  of  a  State 
regulated  electric,  utility,  shall  tie  deemed  to 
be  an  eligible  facility  notwithstanding  any 
subsequent  sale  or  lease  of  such  facility  by 
such  Stjite  regulated  electric  utility. 

"(b)  KXKMl'llONS  FOK  INIIKI'KNDKNT  PoWKR 
ProduCKKS.  An  independent  power  producer 
(1)  shall  not  l>e  deemed  to  be  an  electric  util 
Ity  comiiany  under  section  2(a)(3)  of  this  Act. 
and  (2)  shall  be  exempt  Irom  all  provisions  of 
this  Act  other  than  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  The  preceding  .sentence  shall  apply 
whether  or  not  the  Independent  power  pro- 
ducer is  a  subsidiary  company,  an  affiliate, 
or  an  associate  company  of  a  holding  com- 
pany. 

"(C)  CoMl'ANIKS  EXKMIT  UNDKR  SKCTION  3, - 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act,  a  holding  company  that  is  exempt  under 
section  3  shall  be  permitted,  without  condi- 
tion or  limitation  under  this  Act,  to  acquire 
and  malntAin  an  Interest  m  the  business  of 
one  or  more  Independent  power  producers. 
"(d)      REClSTKHKIi      UOLDINC.      COMI'ANlKa. 

Notwlthst-andlng  atiy  other  provision  of  this 
Act,  a  registered  hobllng  company  shall  be 
permitted  (without  the  need  to  apply  for.  or 
receive  approval  from,  the  Commission,  and 
otherwise  without  condition  under  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act)  to  acquire  and  hold  the 
securities,  or  interest  In  the  business,  of  one 
or  more  Independent  power  producers.  Any 
interest  In  the  business  of  one  or  more  Inde 
pendent  power  producers  by  a  registered 
holding  company  (regardless  of  where  faclll 
ties  owned  or  operated  by  such  Independent 
power  producers  are  located)  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be — 

"(I  I  consistent  with  the  operation  of  an  In- 
tegrated public  utility  system:  and 

"(2)  reasonably  IncldentAl,  or  economically 
necessary  or  appropriate,  to  the  operation  of 
an  Integrated  public  utility  system.  Pjovidcd. 
That— 

"(A)  the  (Teatlon  or  maintenance  of  any 
relationship  (including  any  service,  sales,  or 
construction  contract)  with,  and 

"(B)  the  Issuance  of  securities  to  finance 
an  acquisition  of  securities  of.  or  the  guaran 
tee  of  securities  of, 

an  Independent  power  producer,  by  a  reg- 
istered hoUling  company  lor  a  subsidiary  or 
affiliate  company  of  a  registered  company) 
shall  remain  subject  to  section  6  of  this  Act 
In  determining  whether  to  approve  any  ac- 
tion under  subparagraphs  lA)  and  (B),  the 
Commission  .shall  not  find  that  the  security 


is  not  rea.sonably  adapted  ti>  the  earning 
p<jwer  or  the  security  structure  of  the  reg- 
istered compan.y,  or  that  the  transaction  is 
an  Improper  risk,  unless  the  Commission 
first  finds  that  the  Issuani^e  ol  the  security 
or  the  transaction  would  have  a  substantial 
adver.se  Impac  t  on  the  finaiu  lal  integrity  of 
the  registered  company  system,  and  Provided 
lurtfiiT.  That  in  cletermlnlng  whether  to  ap- 
prove the  issuance  or  sale  of  a  .security,  or 
any  other  transactions  by  a  registered  com- 
pany or  its  subsidiaries  other  than  those 
with  an  independent  power  producer,  the 
Commission  shall  not  consider  the  effect  of 
the  c  apitAlization  or  earnings  of  any  subsidi- 
ary whii  h  IS  an  Independent  power  producer 
upon  the  registered  holding  company  system 
unless  the  transac  tion.  if  approved,  would 
have  a  substantial  adverse  impjic  t  on  the  fi 
nancial  integrity  of  the  registered  holding 
company  system  The  Commission  may  not 
make  any  determination  or  finding  under 
subparagraph  lAi  or  (H)  until  the  Commis- 
sion has  promulgated  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  the  actions  whu  h  would  be  consid 
ered.  for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  to  have 
a  substantial  adverse  impact  on  the  financial 
Integrity  of  the  registered  holding  company 
system  Such  regulations  shall  ensure  that 
the  action  has  no  adverse  I  in  pact  on  any 
utility  subsidiary  or  Its  customers,  or  on  the 
ability  of  State  commissions  to  protect  such 
subsidiary  or  customers,  and  shall  take  Into 
account  the  amount  and  type  of  capital  in 
vested  in  independent  power  producers,  the 
ratio  of  such  capital  to  the  total  capital  in 
vested  in  utility  oiwratlons.  the  availability 
of  books  and  records,  and  the  financial  and 
operating  experience  of  the  registered  hold 
Ing  company  and  the  indep«'ndeiit  power  pro 
ducer.  The  Commission  shall  promulgate 
regulations  under  this  subsection  within  6 
months  after  the  enactment  of  the  Com- 
prehensive National  Energy  Policy  Act. 

"(e)  Ai'ri.iCArio.N  cik  Act  ici  Othkk  Ei.igi- 
fii.K  Facii.iiik.s. -After  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  in  the  case  of  any  pt-r 
son  engaged  directly  and  exclusively  In  the 
business  cjf  owning  or  oi)eratlng  (or  both 
owning  and  operating)  all  or  part  of  one  or 
more  eligible  facdlltles.  an  advisory  letter 
from  the  Commission  staff  under  this  Act  or 
an  order  Issued  by  the  Commission  under 
this  Act  shall  not  be  reciuired  for  the  pur 
pose,  or  have  the  effect,  of  exempting  such 
person  from  treatment  as  an  electric  utility 
company  under  section  2(a)(3)  or  exempting 
such  person  from  any  provision  of  this  Act 

"(fi  Statk  AlTHORiTIKS.  Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construecl  to  affect  or  limit 
in  any  way  any  authority  of  any  SUite  com- 
mission to  review  the  financial  structure  of 
any  Independent  power  producer  selling  elec- 
tric power  to  a  State  regulated  electric  utU 
Ity,  the  rates  and  c  harges  of  which  are  sub- 
ject to  the  jui  isdic  tlon  ot  such  State  com- 
mission. Nothing  in  this  sec  tion  shall  be  con- 
strued to  eliminate  or  reduce  any  existing 
State  jurisdic  tiii.'i  tc^  define  or  regulate  elec- 
tric utilities, 

SEC.  712  OWNEHSHIH  OF  INDEPENDENT  POWER 
PRODUCERS  AND  QUALIFYING  FA 
Cll.lTIES. 

Section  3  ol  the  Federal  Power  Act  1 16 
U.S.C  791a  and  following i  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  after  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (17)(C)(in  and  after  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  paragraph  cl8)iB)iil) 
"the  ownership  by  a  person  of  one  or  more 
Independent  power  producers  shall  not  result 
in  such  person  being  considered  as  being  pn 
marlly  engaged  in  the  generation  or  sale  of 
electric  power  within  the  meaning  of  this 
clause; '. 


SEC.  713.  AFFILIATE  TRANSACTIONS;  STATE  AU- 
THORITIES. 

(Hi  AKKll.iATK  Thansactkins.  -cl)  Section 
205  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  Is  ameiuled  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof 

(gMl  I  It  shall  be  a  violation  of  this  Act  for 
an  independent  power  producer  to  sell  elec- 
tiic  energy  to  a  public  utility  if  the  inde- 
pendent power  producer  is  an  affiliate,  asso- 
ciate company,  or  subsidiary  company  of  the 
public  utility. 

■'i2i  As  used  in  this  subsection  the  terms 
affiliate  .  a.ssociate  company',  and  'subsidi- 
ary company  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
as  when  used  in  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Ciimpany  Act  of  1935. 

'i3i  This  subsection  shall  take  effect  with 
respect  to  the  sale  of  electric  enei-gy  the 
rat*s  and  charges  for  which  are  approved  or 
fixed  by  the  Commission,  or  which  the  C'uni- 
mission  permits  to  Lake  effect,  under  section 
'205  or  '206  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subsection". 

(b)  Books  and  Rkcokds.  Section  201  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsec  tion  at  the  end  thereof 

■igi  Books  ami  IlKcmns.  ili  Upon  written 
oriter  of  a  .State  Commission,  a  State  com- 
mission may  examine  the  books,  accounts, 
memoranda,  contracts,  and  records  of — 

•■(A)  an  electric  utility  company  subject  to 
Its  regulatory  authority  under  Stale  law. 

■iH)  any  independent  power  producer  sell- 
ing power  at  wholesale  to  such  electric  util- 
ity. 

"(C)  any  subsidiary  company,  associate 
c  ompany.  or  affiliate  of  the  electric  utility 
company,  and 

"(Di  any  subsidiary  company,  associate 
company,  or  affiliate  of  the  independent 
power  produce!'  whic  h  independent  power 
producer  sells  power  at  wholesale  to  an  elec- 
tric utility  company  referred  to  In  subpara 
graph  lA), 

wherever  located,  if  such  examination  is  re- 
quired for  the  effective  discharge  of  the 
Stale  commission's  regulatory  responsibil- 
ities affecting  the  provision  of  electric  serv- 
ic:.^. 

■\2)  Any  United  States  district  court  lo- 
catec:  in  the  State  in  which  the  State  com- 
mission referred  to  in  paragraph  ll)  is  lo- 
cated snail  have  jurisdiction  to  issue  an  in- 
junction compelling  compliance  with  an 
order  issued  by  the  .State  commission  under 
this  subsection 

"i3i  As  u.sed  in  this  subsection  the  terms 
affiliate',  'associate  company',  'electric  util- 
ity company',  and  'subsidiary  company'  shall 
have  the  .same  meaning  as  when  used  in  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of 
I9;i5  • 

Subtitle  B — Federal  Power  Act;  Interstate 
Commerce  in  Electricity 
SEC.  721.  INTERCONNECTION. 

Section  210  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  is 
amended  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  "geo- 
thermal  pcjwer  produc  er  "  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  "qualiiying  small  power  pro- 
ducer." and  inserting  ',  or  any  other  [x'lson 
generating  electric  energy  for  sale  for  re 
.sale"  in  paragraph  (1). 

SEC.  722.  AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTFION  211  OK  FED^ 
ERAL  POWER  ACT. 

Section  211  of  the  Federal  Powei  Act  (16 
I'  S.C,  824j)  IS  amended  as  follows 

ill  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows  "Any  electric 
utility.  Federal  power  marketing  agency,  or 
any  other  person  generating  electric  energy 
for  s'tle  for  resale,  may  apply  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  an  order  under  this  subsection  re- 
ijuinng    a    transmitting    utility    to    provide 


transmission  services  (including  any  en- 
largement of  transmission  capacity  nec- 
essary to  provide  such  services)  to  the  appli 
cant.". 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence  o!  subsection  (a), 
strike  "the  Commission  may'  and  all  that 
follows  and  insert  "the  Commission  shall 
issue  such  order  if  it  finds  that  such  order 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  212,  would 
maintain  the  reliability  of  any  electric  util- 
ity system  to  which  the  order  applies,  would 
otherwise  be  in  the  public  interest,  and 
would— 

"(1)  conserve  a  significant  amount  ot  en- 
ergy. 

"(2l  significantly  promote  the  efficient  use 
of  facilities  and  resources. 

"(3)  promote  competition  m  the  wholesale 
[X)wer  market. 

"i4)  enhance  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment, or 

"(5)  prevent,  arrest,  or  abate  discrimina- 
tory practices  that  aie  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction ot  the  Commission.". 

(3)  In  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  Strike  out  "other  electric  utility"  and 
insert  "transmilling  utility"  in  both  places 
such  term  appears. 

(B)  After  "affected  electric  utility."  insert 
"each  affected  transmitting  utility,". 

(Cl  Strike  out  "an  evidentiary  hearing"  in 
the  second  .sentence  and  insert  "a  hearing". 

(4!  In  subsection  (c)-- 

( A  1  Strike  out  paragraph  d  ). 

(Bi  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  "which  requires 
the  electric  "  and  insert  "which  requires  the 
transmittlng". 

(C)  In  paragraph  (3)  strike  "electric"  and 
insert  "electric  utilities  or  transmitting". 

(5i  In  subsection  (d)- 

(A)  In  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  il), 
stjlke  "electric"  and  insert  "transmitting" 
in  each  place  It  appears. 

(Bi  In  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  il) 
before  "and  each  affected  elec  trie  utility,  " 
insert  "each  affected  transmitting  utility,". 

iCi  In  paragraph  (3),  strike  "electric"  and 
Insert  "transmitting". 

(D)  Strike  the  period  in  subparagraph  iBi 
of  paragraph  (1)  and  insert  ",  or"  and  after 
subparagraph  (B)  insert  the  following  new 
subparagraph; 

"(C)  the  order  to  provide  such  transmission 
services  requires  enlargement  of  trans- 
mission capacity  and  the  transmitting  util- 
ity subject  to  the  order  has  failed,  after 
making  a  good  faith  effort,  to  obtain  the 
necessary  approvals  under  applicable  Fed- 
eral, Slate,  and  local  environmental  and 
siting  laws  ■. 
SEC.  723.  TRANSMISSION  SERVICES. 

la)  AMKNiiMKNTS  TO  Skctio.n  212.  -Section 

212  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  is  ainended  as 
follows: 

(1 1  Strike  subsections  la)  and  ibi  and  insert 
the  following: 

"(a)  Limitations.— No  order  under  section 
211  or  213  shall  require  any  transmitting  util- 
ity to  provide  transmission  services  which 
will  (1)  unduly  impair  the  reliability  of  any 
transmitting  utility,  public  utility,  or  elec- 
tric utility,  affected  by  the  order;  i2)  unduly 
impair  the  ability  of  any  such  utility  to 
render  adequate  services  to  its  customers,  or 
(3)  unduly  economically  disadvantage  the 
customers  of  the  transmitting  utility  subject 
to  the  order.  Whenever  the  Commission  finds 
that  any  proposed  order  under  sec: tion  211  or 

213  would  have  any  effect  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  Commission  shall 
i.ssue  an  order  requiring  the  transmitting 
utility  to  provide  so  much  of  the  proposed 
wholesale  transmission  services  as  would  not 
have  any  such  effect. 
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•lb)  CHAROES  for  WHOI.KSAI.K  TRANS- 
MISSION SKKVicKS.— (1)  An  order  under  sec- 
tion 211  or  213  shall  require  the  transmitting 
utility  subject  to  the  order  to  provide  whole- 
sale transmission  services  at  rates  and 
charges  which  permit  the  recovery  by  such 
utility  of  all  prudent  costs  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  transmission  services  and 
necessary  associated  services,  including  an 
appropriate  share  of  the  costs  of  any  enlarge- 
ment of  transmission  facilities  (plus  a  rea- 
sonable rate  of  return  on  investment,  as  ap- 
propi'iate)  as  determined  by  the  Commission. 
Orders  under  section  211  or  213  which  provide 
for  tariffs  of  general  applicability  shall  in- 
clude in  such  tariffs,  rates,  terms,  and  condi- 
tions for  firm  and  nonfirni.  and  long  and 
short-term  transmission  services.  Such 
rates,  terms,  and  conditions  shall  not  be  un- 
just, unreasonable,  unduly  discriminatory  or 
preferential, 

■'i2)  Rates,  charges,  terms,  and  conditions 
applicable  to  tiansinission  service  ordered 
under  sections  211  or  213.  to  the  extent  prac- 
tic:able.  based  on  the  facts  and  circumstances 
present  at  the  time,  shall  be  designed  to— 

"I  A)  compensate  native  load  customers  for 
legitimate  and  verifiable  economic  costs  of 
providing  the  transmission  service. 

"(B)  provide  the  lowest  reasonable  trans- 
mission rates  for  the  transmi.ssion  service. 
and 

"(Cl  pievent  the  collection  of  monopoly 
rents  by  the  transmitting  utility  and  pro- 
mote the  efficient  transmission  and  genera- 
tion of  electricity. 

Such  rates,  charges,  terms,  and  conditions 
shall  account  for  any  benefits  to  the  trans- 
mission system  of  providing  the  trans- 
mission service,  and  a  reasonable  balance 
among  subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  and  (C).". 

(2)  Subsection  (e)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows; 

"(e)  Savings  Provisions.— (ii  No  provision 
of  section  210.  211.  213.  or  215  shall  be  treated 
as  requiring  any  person  to  utilize  the  author- 
ity of  section  210.  211,  213.  or  215  in  lieu  of 
any  other  authority  of  law.  or  as  limiting, 
impairing,  or  otherwise  affecting  any  au- 
thority of  the  Commission  under  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

"(2)  Sections  210.  211.  213,  214.  and  215,  and 
this  section,  shai!  not  be  construed  to  mod- 
ify, impair,  or  supersede  the  operation  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  -antitrust  laws'  has  the  meaning 
given  in  subsection  ca)  of  the  first  sentence 
of  the  Clayton  Act,  except  that  such  term  in- 
cludes section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  to  the  extent  that  such  section 
relates  to  unfair  methods  of  competition.". 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsections  at 
the  end  thereof 

"(g)     PROHIIilTION     ON     MANDATOKV     RhTTAlL 

W'HKKLlNG.--No  order  issued  under  this  Act 
shall  require  the  mandatory  transmission  of 
electric  energy  directly  to  an  ultimate 
consumer. 

"(h)  Laws  Apri.iCABi.E  to  Fedkrai.  Colum- 
bia RIVKK  TUANSMISSKIN  Systkm.-^D  The 
Commission  shall  have  authority  pursuant 
to  section  210,  section  211,  this  section,  sec- 
tion 213.  and  section  214  to  lAi  order  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration to  provide  transmission  service  and 
iBi  establish  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  service.  In  applying  such  sections  to  the 
Federal  Columbia  River  Power  System,  the 
Commission  shall  assure  that — 

"(i)  the  provisions  of  otherwise  applicable 
Federal  laws  shall  continue  m  full  force  and 
effect  and  shall  continue  xo  be  applicable  to 
the  system;  and 

"(ii)  the  rates  for  the  transmission  of  elec- 
tric power  on  the  system  shall  be  governed 
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only  by  such  otherwise  applicable  provisions 
of  law  and  not  by  any  provision  of  section 
210.  seitlon  ail.  thi.s  section,  section  213.  or 
section  214.  except  that  no  rate  foi-  the  trans 
mission  of  power  on  the  system  shall  be  un 
Just,  unreasonat)ie,  or  unduly  disci'lniinatory 
or  pieferentlal.  as  ootermined  by  the  Com 
ml.ssioti 

■■(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  procedures  for 
the  determination  ol  terms  and  conditions 
fur  traiisinls.>;ii)ii  sei'vli  e 

■(At  wh'-ii  r  hf  Administrator  of  the  Bonne- 
ville I'owor  Administration  either  (i)  in  re 
sponse  to  a  written  re()uesl  for  spec  Itii' 
transmission  service  terms  and  conditions 
(lues  not  offer  the  reijuested  terms  and  condi- 
tions, or  nil  piofxises  to  estaldlsh  terms  and 
conditions  of  general  applicability  for  trans 
mi.ssl<iii  servli  e  on  the  Federal  Columbia 
River  Transmission  System,  then  the  Ad- 
mlnistratcir  may  provide  opportunitv  for  a 
heaririK  and.  In  .so  doinK.  shall 

(I)  K'lve  iiotii  e  in  the  Federal  Reirist^r  and 
stjite  in  sui  h  noil'-e  the  written  explanation 
ol  the  reasons  why  tlie  specific  terms  ami 
conditions  for  transmission  services  are  not 
bein»f  oflcieil  or  are  bein^c  proposed, 

"(11)  adhere  to  the  procedural  requiie- 
menus  of  para^'iaphs  (1)  throUKh  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 7(1)  of  the  I'rtcific  Northwest  Klectric 
Power  I'liiiiiiliiK  :ind  Conservation  Act  (16 
U8C  8;»(l )( 1 )  throcitrh  (3ii.  except  tiiat  the 
hearing  officer  shall,  unless  the  hearinK  offl 
cer  tecomes  iinavallal)li'  to  the  agency,  make 
a  recommended  dec  ision  to  the  Adminis- 
trator that  stjites  t  hi-  ticannK  officer's  find 
Inifs  and  i niu  lusimis.  and  the  reasc^ns  or 
basis  thereof,  on  all  material  issues  of  fact, 
law,  or  discretion  pre.sented  on  the  record, 
and 

■•(III)  niaice  a  determination,  setting  forth 
the  reasons  for  reaching  any  flndlnKs  and 
conclusions  which  may  differ  from  those  of 
the  hearing?  officer,  ba.sed  on  the  'learliiK 
record,  consideration  of  the  hi3ariiiK  officei  s 
recommended  decision,  section  211  and  this 
section,  as  amended  by  the  Comprehensive 
National  Knerjcy  Policy  Act,  and  the  provl 
slons  of  law  as  preserved  In  this  section;  and 

"(B)  if  application  Is  made  to  the  Commis 
slon  under  .sec  tion  211  lor  transmission  serv 
Ice  under  terms  and  conditions  different 
than  those  offered  by  the  Administrator,  or 
following  the  denial  of  a  recjuest  for  trans 
mls«ion  service  by  the  Aclministrator.  and 
sucli  .iiiplic  atlon  is  filed  within  60  days  of  the 
.Administrators  final  determination  and  in 
ac^cordatic  e  with  CDmmlsslnti  prococlures,  the 
Commi.ssion  shall 

■■(1)    In    the    event    the    Administrator   has 
conducted  a  heariiiK'  as  herein   provided  fnr 
(I)    accord    t)iirtles    to    the    Adminlstiatoi  s 
hearing  the  opportunity  to  offer  fur  the  Com 
ml.ssion  rec  ord  materials  excluded  by  the  Ad 
niliustiator  from  the  hearing  record.  (Iliac- 
cord  such  parties  the  opportunity  to  submit 
for  the  Commission  record  comment-s  on  ap 
proprlate   terms  and   conditions.   (Ill)  afford 
thosc^  parties  the  opportunity  for  a  hearing  if 
and  to  the  extent  that  the  Commission  finds 
the  Adminlstr.ators  hearing  record  to  be  in 
adecjuate  tci  support  a  dec  Islon  bv  the  Com 
mission,  and  dVi  est.iiblish  terms  and  condi- 
tions for  or  deny  transml.sslon  service  ba.sed 
on  the  Administrator's  hearing  re<:ord.  the 
Commis-sion  record,  section  211  and  tr.is  sec 
tlon.  as  .iiiiended  by  the  Compre'iensive  Na 
tlonal  KneiKv  Policy  Ac  t.  and  the  provisions 
of  law  as  preserved  In  this  secticui.  c^r 

"(11)  ill  the  event  the  Administrator  has 
not  c^onduc  ted  a  hearinK  as  herein  provided 
for.  determine  whether  to  Issue  an  order  for 
transmission  service  In  accordance  with  sec- 


tion 211  and  this  section.  Including  providing 
the  opportunity  for  a  hearinir 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  those  provisions  of 
section  313(lii  of  this  Act  (16  USC  8251) 
which  desl^:nate  the  court  in  which  review 
may  be  obtained,  any  party  to  a  proceeding 
concerning  transmission  service  souKht  to  be 
lurnlshed  by  the  Adinlnlstrator  of  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  seeking  levlew 
of  an  order  issued  by  the  Commission  in  such 
proceeding  shall  obtain  a  review  of  such 
order  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Pacific  Northwest,  as  that  region  is 
defined  by  .section  3il4i  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west Electric  Power  Planning  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  (16  use  8:«a(14ii 

"(4)  To  the  extent  the  Administrator  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  cannot  be 
reciulred  under  section  211  or  213.  as  a  result 
of  the  Administrator's  other  statutory  man- 
dates, either  to  (A)  provide  transmission 
service  to  an  applicant  which  the  Commis 
slon  would  otherwise  order,  or  (Bi  provide 
suc^h  service  under  rates,  terms,  and  condi- 
tions which  the  Commission  would  otherwise 
refiuire,  the  applicant  shall  not  be  required 
to  provide  similar  transmission  services  to 
the  Administrator  or  to  provide  such  serv 
ices  under  similar  rates,  terms,  and  condi- 
tions, 

"(5)  The  Commission  shall  not  Issue  any 
order  under  section  210.  section  211,  this  sec- 
tion, section  213,  or  section  214  requiring  the 
Administrator  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad 
ministration  to  provide  transmission  service 
if  such  an  order  woulcl  impair  the  Adminis 
trator'a  ability  to  provide  such  transmission 
service  to  the  Administrator's  power  and 
transml.sslon  customers  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, as  that  region  is  defined  in  section  3(14) 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Electric  Power 
Planning  and  Con.servation  Act  (16  USC. 
839ii(14)).  as  is  needed  to  a.s8ure  adequate  and 
reliable  servU  e  to  loads  in  that  region. 

■•(I)   EyurrABibiTV   Within  TKRRiToiiY   Rk 

S'lHiCTKI)  Kl.KCrKIC  SY.srKMS  With  respect 
to  an  electric  utility  which  is  prohibited  by 
Federal  law  from  being  a  source  of  power 
supply,  either  directly  or  through  a  distribu- 
tor of  its  electric  energy,  outside  an  area  set 
forth  in  suc:h  law.  no  order  i.ssued  under  sec- 
tion 211  may  require  such  electric  utility  (or 
a  distributor  of  such  electric  utility)  to  pro 
vide  transmission  services  to  another  entity 
If  the  electric  energy  to  be  transmitted  will 
be  consumed  within  the  area  set  forth  In 
such  Federal  law.  unless  the  order  Is  in  fur 
therance  of  a  .sjiie  of  electric  energy  to  that 
elei  trie-  utility  I'Tintiird  /lOTceirr,  That  the 
foregoing  provision  shall  not  apply  to  any 
area  served  at  retjili  bv  an  electric  trans 
mission  svstem  which  was  sui  h  a  distributor 
on  the  daU'  of  enac  tment  ol  this  subsection 
and  which  l>elore  October  1.  19^1.  gave  its  no 
tice  of  termination  under  iti<  power  supply 
contract  with  sue  h  electric  utility 

"(J)  Sham  TuAN.'^ACTiON.s.  No  order  may  be 
Issued  under  section  211  or  213  to  transmit 
electric  energy  If  the  applicant  does  not  have 
a  contractual  right  to  purchase  or  sell  such 
electric  energy,  or  does  not  have  a  contrac- 
tual right  to.  or  an  ownership  interest  in.  a 
generation  facility,  or  would  not  utilize 
transmission  or  distribution  facilities  owned 
or  controlled  by  it  to  deliver  such  electric 
energy  to  retail  consumers,  or  Is  not  a  StAte. 
political  subdivhlon  thereof,  or  any  agency 
or  instrumentality  thereof,  authorized  by 
Htjite  law  to  generate,  transmit,  or  distrib- 
ute electric  energy.  ' 

lb)  VObUNTAHV  PKOVI8I0N  OK  TKANSMISSION 
SKKVICKS  Title  II  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
is  amended  bv  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion aft«r  section  212 


"SE«'      iU      VOI.l'NTAHY     PROVISION    OF    TKANS^ 
MISSION  SEKVICES 

"(a)  CovKRKl)  Sai.K.s.  For  purposes  of  this 
section,  a  sale  of  electric:  energy  shall  be 
considered  a  'covered  sale  of  electric  energy' 
if  the  sale  Is- 

"(1)  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mls.sion:  and 

"(2)  pursuant  to  rates  and  charges  which 
are  not  based  on  the  costs  of  providing  such 
energy.  Including  a  reasonable  rate  of  re- 
turn, 

except  that  no  economy  sale  or  .sale  which 
results  from  economic  dispatch  performed  by 
a  regional  p<jwer  pool  airaiigeinent.  each  as 
defined  by  the  (-'ommisslon.  shall  be  treated 
as  a  covered  sale  of  electric  energy  and  no 
sale  of  electric  energy  by  a  ciuallfying  small 
power  produc  tion  facility  or  qualifying  co- 
generator  shall  be  treated  as  a  covered  sale 
of  electric  energy 

"(b)  UTII.ITIKS  Til  PRdVIliI-;  WhoI.K.sai.K 
TKANSMI.ssioN  SKKVICKS      Whenever 

"(li  any  order  is  issued  permitting  any 
transmitting  utility  or  any  affiliate  thereof 
to  make  any  covered  sale  of  electric-  energy, 
or 

■■(2)  any  order  is  Issued  under  section  203 
permitting  a  transmitting  utility  or  any  af- 
filiate thereof  to  merge  or  consolidate  with 
any  other  public  utility, 
the  Commi.ssion  shall  issue  an  order  requii 
ing  each  such  transmitting  utility  (and  each 
affiliate  thereof  which  provides  wholesale 
transmission  .service  in  a  service  area  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  covered  sale,  merger, 
or  con.solidation.  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission), to  provide  wholesale  transmission 
servlc;es  in  accordance  with  this  section  and 
section  212.  An  order  under  this  .section  shall 
Include  tariffs  of  general  applicability  for 
the  transmission  services  to  In'  provided  and 
shall  include  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  necessary  pursuant  to  .section  212 

"(cl  SAVINGS  Ci.AUSK.-  Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  restrict  or  prevent  any  person 
from  seeking  Interconnection  pursuant  to 
section  210  or  transmission  service  pursuant 
to  section  211  " 

SEC.  721   INKOKMATION  KJ':(jl  IKKMENT8. 

Part  II  of  the  Federal  i'ower  Ac^t  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  new  section  after 
section  213 
■SEC.  214.  1NFOR.MATION  K>:(jlIlH£MKNTS. 

"(a)  RKyuKsrs  kpK  Whoi.ksai.k  Tkans- 
MissKJN  SKKVICKS.  Whenever  any  electric 
utility.  Federal  pcjwpr  marketing  agency,  or 
any  other  t)erson  general  iiig  electric  energy 
for  sale  fcjr  resale  requetit«  a  transmitting 
utility  to  provide  wholesale  transmlsnion 
services  and  request,s  specific  rates  and 
charges,  and  other  terms  and  c  onditions.  un 
less  the  transmitting  utility  agrees  to  pro- 
vide such  services  in  aci  ordam  e  with  such 
rates  and  charges  and  other  conditions,  the 
transmitting  utility  shall,  within  30  days  of 
Itj*  receipt  of  the  request,  provide  such  per- 
son with  a  written  explanation  of  the  rea 
sons  why  such  wliulesale  transmi.'cslon  serv- 
ices are  not  being  offered  in  accordance  with 
such  rates  and  charges  and  other  conditions. 

""lb)      TtiA.SSMISSlON      t:Al'ACri'Y       A.NI)      CON- 

sruAlNTS.  Not  later  than  1  year  after  the 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  Commi.s-sion 
shall  promulgate  a  rule  requiring  that  the 
information  be  submitted  annually  to  the 
Commission  by  transmitting  utilities  re- 
garding 

"(1)  existing  and  planned  transmission  fa- 
cilities, 

"(2)  forecasts  of  load  growth  (firm  and 
nonflrm); 

"(3)  existing  and  planned  transmission  ar- 
rangements; 


■(4i  actual  line  losses; 
"(5)  reliability  a.ssessments;  and 
"(6)  such  other  matter.s  related  to  electric 
power  transmission  as  the  Commission  finds 
nee  essary 

.Such  information  shall  tje  adequate  to  en- 
able the  Conimi.ssion  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  .section  and  sections  210.   and 

211.  and  to  inform  potential  transmission 
1  ustomeis.  State  regulatory  authorities,  and 
the  put/li<  of  available  transmission  c  apacily 
and  potential  c  onstiaints". 

SEC.  na  sai.es  by  indepe.ndent  power  pro- 
ducers. 

Part  II  of  the  Federal  Power  Ac  t  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  new  section  after 
.section  214 

-SEC.  215.  SAl.ES  BY  INDEPENDENT  POWER  PRO- 
DfCERS. 

•I  a  I    Uni.awh!!.    AfiKEKMKNTS.     The    Com 
mission  shall  determine,  after  notice  and  op 
[xjitunity    tor   hearing,    whether   any   agree 
ment  for  the  sale  ol  electric  energy   by  an 
independent  power  producer  would  result   in 
the  granting  of  any  undue  preference  or  ad 
vantage  or  would  result  in  any  undue  preju- 
di(  e   or   disadvantage.    Any   such   agreement 
that,  would  h.ive  such  an  effect  shall  be  un- 
lawful, 

ibl  Dk.SIAI.  of  TKANSMISSION  ACCKSS.— It 
shall  be  treated  as  an  undue  prejudice  or  dis- 
advantage for  any  transmuting  utility 
which  purchases  electric  energy  from  an 
independent  power  producer  to  unreasonably 
deny  or  restrict  access  by  potential  compel 
ing  sellers  to  nondiscriminatory  trans 
mission  services, 

"(11  CoMi'K-rrnvK  Sai.ks.  No  agreement 
lor  the  .sale  ol  electric  energy  l)y  an  inde 
pendent  power  producer  whic  h 

■"(1)  results  from  a  competitive  process  es- 
tablished by  a  State  regulatory  authority, 
and 

'i2i  .satisfies  such  requirements  as  the 
Conimission  may.  by  rule,  estalilish  X,o  en 
sure  that  genuine  competition  exists, 
shall  be  treated  as  unlawful  uniler  subsection 
(ai  unless  an  aggrieved  person  establishes 
that  such  agreement  would  result  in  the 
granting  of  any  undue  preference  or  advan- 
tage or  would  result  In  any  undue  prejudice 
or  ciisadvantage 

"(d)  S'l'ATK  Ai-THOKiilKs  -  Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  eliminate  or  re- 
duce any  existing  State  jurisdiction  to  de- 
fine or  regulate  electric  utilities   " 

8KC.  7a«.  PENALTIES. 

(a)  Existing  Pknaltiks  Not  AI'im.icahi.k  to 
Transmission  Provisions.  -Sections  ;I15  and 
316  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  are  each 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof 

"((-)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  any  provision  of  section  211.  212.  213. 
214.  or  21.^  or  any  rule  or  order  issued  under 
any  such  provision." 

(b)  PKNAI.TIKS      Al'ri.lCAHl.K       w      Thans 

MISSION  Provisions     Title  III  of  the  Federal 
Power  Ac  t    is  amended  by  inserting  the  lol 
lowing  new  section  after  section  316 
-SEC.     318A.     ENFORCEMENT     CERTAIN     PROVI 
SIGNS. 

"(ai  GKNKKAi.  Rl'LK  It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  to  violate  any  provision  of 
.section  211.  212.  213.  214.  or  215  or  any  rule  or 
order  I.ssued  under  any  such  provision. 

■•(bi  Civil.  Pknai.'iiks. 

■•(1)  In  cknkkai,.     Any  person  who  know 
ingLv   violates  any   provision   of  section  211. 

212.  213.  214.  or  215  or  any  provision  of  any 
rule  or  order  thereunder  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty,  which  the  Commission  may  as- 
sess, of  not  more  than  J25.000  for  any  one  vio- 
lation. 


"(2)  "Knowinoi.y"  DKKlNEl).  — For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1).  the  term  'knowingly'  means 
the  having  of 

"(A)  actual  knowledge;  or 

"(B)  the  constructive  knowledge  deemed  to 
be  po.s.sessed  by  a  reasonable  individual  who 
acts  undei  similar  circumstances. 

"(3)  Each  day  ski'aratk  violation.  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  in  the  case  of  a 
continuing  violation,  each  day  of  violation 
shall  constitute  a  .separate  violation, 

"(4)  Statutk  ok  limitations, -No  person 
shall  be  subject  to  any  civil  penalty  under 
this  paragraph  with  respect  to  any  violation 
occurring  more  than  3  years  before  the  dat* 
on  which  such  person  is  provided  notice  of 
the  proposed  penalty  under  subparagraph  i5i. 
The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  in 
any  case  in  which  an  untrue  statement  of 
material  fact  was  made  to  the  Commission 
or  a  State  or  Federal  agency  by.  or  acqui- 
esced to  by.  the  violator  with  respect  to  the 
acts  or  omissions  constituting  such  viola- 
tion, or  if  there  was  omitted  a  material  fact 
neces.sary  in  order  to  make  any  statement 
made  by.  or  acquie.sced  to  b.v.  the  violator 
with  respect  to  such  acts  or  omissions  not 
misleading  in  light  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  such  statement  was  made. 

"(51  AssKSSKI)  BY  co.mmission.— Before  as- 
sessing any  civil  penalty  under  this  para- 
graph, the  Commission  shall  provide  to  such 
person  notice  of  the  proposed  penalty,  Fol 
lowing  receipt  of  notice  of  the  proposed  pen 
alty  by  such  person,  the  Commission  shall, 
by  order,  assess  such  penalty, 

"'(6)  JUDICIAL  RKVIKW.— If  the  civil  penalty 
has  not  been  paid  within  60  calendar  days 
after  the  a.ssessment  order  has  t;)een  made 
under  paragraph  (5).  the  Commission  shall 
institute  an  action  in  the  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  an  order 
affirming  the  a.ssessment  of  the  civil  pen- 
alty. The  court  shall  have  authority  to  re- 
view de  novo  the  law  and  the  facts  involved, 
and  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  enter  a  judg- 
ment enforcing,  modifying,  and  enforcing  as 
so  modified,  or  setting  aside  in  whole  or  in 
part,  such  assessment.". 

SEC.  727.  DEFINmONS. 

(a)  Additional  Dkfinitions.— Section  3  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof 

"(23)  Transmitting  Utility. --The  term 
transmitting  utility  means  any  electric 
utility  or  Federal  powei  marketing  agency 
which  owns  or  operates  electric  power  trans 
mission  facilities  which  are  used  for  the  sale 
of  electric  energy  at  wholesale. 

"(24)  Whoi.ksai.k  Transmission  Skrvices.— 
The  term  "wholesale  transmission  services" 
means  the  transmission  of  electric  energy 
sold,  or  to  be  .sold,  at  whole.sale  in  interstate 
Lommerce. 

"(25)  INDKPENDENT  POWKR  PHODUCKR— The 

term  "independent  power  producer'  shall 
have  the  meaning  provided  by  section  32  of 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  .Act  of 
1935,'  , 

(b)  Clakikication  ok  Tkrms.- Section  3(22) 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(including  any  municipality  i'  after 
"Slate  agency". 

Subtitle  C — State  and  Local  Authorities 

SEC.  731.  STATE  AUTHORITIES. 

Nothing  in  this  title  or  in  any  amendment 
made  by  this  title  shall  be  construed  as  af- 
fecting or  intending  to  affect,  or  in  any  way 
to  interfere  with,  the  authority  of  any  Stale 
or  local  government  relating  to  environ- 
nientai  piotection  or  the  siting  of  facilities. 


TITLE  VIII— HIGH-LEVEL  RADIOACTIVE 
WASTE 

SE(.  801.  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGEN- 
CY STANDARDS  FOR  DISPOSAL 

Section  121  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy 
Act  of  1982  (42  USC  10141)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section 

"(di  Rkinstatkmknt  and  Rkissuance  of 
epa  standards.— 

"(1 1  Rkinstatkmknt,  - 

""lAi  In  GKNKKAI,  -  Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  iBi.  the  generally  applicable 
environmental  standards  loi  the  disposal  of 
high-level  radioactive  waste,  spent  nuclear 
fuel,  and  transuranic  waste  that  were  con 
tamed  in  subpart  B  of  part  191  of  title  40. 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  as  in  effect  on 
July  1.  1987.  are  reinstated, 

"(B)  ExcKi'i'iON  -Subparagraph  (A;  shall 
not  apply  to  sections  191  15  and  19116  of  such 
subpart  B. 

"(2)  Rei.ssuanck, 

"(A)  PRurosKi),  -  The  Administrator  shall 
issue  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register, 
not  later  than  3  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  proposed  revi- 
sions to  the  standards  described  in  sub- 
.section  la).  Such  propo.sed  revisions  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  proposed  standards  governing  the  mat- 
ters contained  in  sections  191.15  and  191  16  of 
subpart  B  of  part  191  of  title  40.  Code  of  Fed 
eral  Regulations,  as  in  effect  on  July  1.  1987, 
and 

"(ii)  any  othei"  revisions  that  the  Adminis- 
trator considers  to  be  appropriate. 

"(B)  Final.  -The  Administrator  shall 
issue,  not  later  than  9  months  after  the  date 
of  the  issuance  of  the  propo.sed  revisions  de 
scribed  in  subparagraph  (A),  final  revisions 
to  the  standards  described  in  subsection 
(a).". 
SEC.  802.  LNFLATION  ADJUSTMENT  FOR  FEES. 

.Section  302(ai  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy 
Act  of  1982  (42  U.S.C,  10222(a)i  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

""(7)iA)  In  the  case  of  any  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  September  30.  1992.  the  fee  amount 
specified  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  shall  be  in- 
creased by  an  amount  equal  to — 

"•(i)  such  fee  amount;  multiplied  by 

"lii!  the  inflation  adjustment  determined 
under  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  lAi.  the 
inflation  adjustment  for  any  fiscal  year  Is 
the  percentage  (if  any  i  by  which- 

"(i)  the  Inflation  index  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year;  exceeds 

"(ii)  the  inflation  index  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

"(Cl  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B),  the 
inflation  index  for  any  fiscal  year  is  the  av- 
erage of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  las  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Labor  i  for  the  12 
months  in  such  fiscal  year.", 

SEC.  803.  PLAN  FOR  TIMELY  PAYMENT  OF  COSTS 
FOR  DISPOSAL  OF  DEFENSE  WASTE 
IN  REPOSITORY. 

Section  8ibM2i  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy 
Act  of  1982  (42  U.S.C.  101O7(bM2))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Not  later  than  12  months  after  the 
dat«  of  the  enactment  of  the  Energy  Devel- 
opment and  Environmental  Protection  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
plan  for  the  payment  in  full  by  January  1. 
2010.  of  all  amounts  obligated  to  be  paid 
under  such  arrangements  with  respect  to 
such  waste". 
SEC.  804.  INTERIM  STORAGE. 

Section  135  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy 
Act  of  1982  (42  use.  10155)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section 
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"(J)     AHI-I.ICAIIII.ITY     TO      STDRAOK      UNOKK 

Prior  authokity.— The  provisions  of  suli 
section  (ili(6)  shall  also  apply  to  any  aitdl 
tlonal  storage  capacity  tor  civilian  spent  nu 
clear  fuel  that  is  provided  — 

"(1)  by  the  Secretary  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection  at  any  Federal 
site; 

"(2)  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  law  other 
than  this  section;  and 

•■i3i  pursuant  to  any  aKreement,  contract, 
or  other  obligation  that 

"(A)  was  In  effect  before  January  7.  1983. 
and 

"(Bi  authorizes  or  requires  the  Secretary 
to  provide  su(  h  stoiinff'  i  apai  ity  on  or  after 
such  date 

TITI.K  IX-UKANM'M  KNKK  HMKNT 
(•<)KI*<)ltAri()N 

SKC.  901    KST/Vni.lSHMKNT  OK  TIIK  I  R.\Ml  M  KN- 
RICHMKNT  CORI'OH.VriON 

(a>  Tli»-  Aluiin.  Kiu-inv  A>  1,  .<!  19,>1  1 12 
U  S.C.  2011  ft  se<i.  >  IS  amemlod 

(1)  by  InsertinK  at  Its  beKlnnlng  after 

•ATOMIf  KNKRCIY  ACT  OK  1954- 
the  following 

•TABI.K  UK  lONTHNTS 
•TITLK  I     ATOMIC  KNKRGY  ■.  AND 

(2)  by  addInK  at  the  end  uf  the  table  of  con- 
tents the  fullowinK 

rn'l.K  II     URANIUM  KNRICHMKNT 

CORI'ORAI'ION 
"CHAl'rKK22     (IKNKHAI.  I'KOVISIONS 

"Sec.  1201    l)<'rinltl<ins. 
"Sec    1202    I*urpo.ses. 

"CHAITKK  2;*     K.STAtlMSHMKNr.  POWKKS.  ANIl 
OUOANIZATION  OF  CORnJRAriON 

"Sec.  1301    Kstablishment    of    the    Corpora- 
tion. 

"Sec.  1302.  Corporate  offices. 

"Sec.  1303.  Powers  of  the  Corporation.. 

"Sec    1304    Board  of  Directors. 

"Sec.  130.S   Kiiipioyees  of  the  Corporation. 

"Sec.  130ti   Audits 

"Sec.  1307   Annual  reports. 

"Sec.  1308   Aciount.s 

"Sec.  !;«)!»  ()tjlik,Mt  loiis, 

"Sec.    1.110     Kxrin[.i;on    Irom    taxation    and 
i:i\  ii.r.'it.s  in  llt'U  of  taxes 

"Sec.  1311    CiM.p.'i.i' ion  with  other  agencies 

"Sec.  1312    Appln  ;it)lllty  of  certain  Ketleral 
law.s 

"Sec.  1313  Sei  urity 

"Sec.  1311   Control  of  Information 

"Sec.  131.'5  TiiinslMoti 

"Sec.  1316  Working  Capltjil  Account. 
"CHAiTKit  24    Rights.  Pkivii.kcks.  and 

ASSKIS  (IF   THK  COIU'OKATION 

"Sec.  1401    Marketing    and   contracting   au- 
thority. 

"Sec.  1402    PrlrlnK 

"Sec.  1403.  Option  to  lease  gaseous  diffusion 
facilities  of  the  Department. 

"Sec.  1404.  AVLIS. 

"Sec.  1405.  Assets,  Initial  <lebt,  and  dividend 
policy. 

"Sec.  1406.  Patents  and  Inventions. 

"Sec.  1407.  Liabilities. 

"Sec.  1408.  Uranium  inventories. 

"Chai'I'kk  25— Privatization  of  riiF 

CORPORATION 
"Sec.  1501.  Strategic  plan  for  privatization. 
"Sec.  1502.  Predeployment  activities. 
"Sec.  1503.  I'rivatization. 

"Sec.  1604  Restructuring  of  Corporation  and 
Board  ■ 
(b)  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  i42 
U.S.C.  2011  et  seq.)  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  title  I  the  following  new 
title 


■'IIII.K  II     I  ICVNIIM  KNKK  H.MK.M 
( OKPOIiAIION 

-(  HAi'iKK  2a— (;knkkai,  provisions 

"SEC    1201.  OKKINITIONS. 

■Am  UM'd  in  this  title 

"111  The  term  alternative  technologies  for 
uranium  enrichment'  means  technologies  to 
enrich  uranium  by  methods  other  than  the 
gaseous  diffusion  process. 

"(2i  The  term  AVLIS'  means  atomli:  vapor 
laser  isotope  .separation  technology 

"(3i  The  term  "Board'  means  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Coi  poratlon  estAbllshed 
under  section  1305. 

••(4i  The  term  'Corporation  means  the  Ura- 
rium  Enrichment  Corporation. 

"(5»  The  term  'corrective  actions'  shall 
have  the  meaning  given  such  term  by  the 
Admlnistratoi  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  under  section  3004(u)  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Dispo.sal  Act  (42  US  C.  6924  (u)). 
"(6)  The  term  decontamination  and  de- 
commissioning' means  those  aitivltles. 
other  than  response  actions  or  corrective  ac 
tlons.  undertAken  to  decont-aminate  and  de 
commLssion  Inactive  uranium  enrichment  fa- 
cilities that  have  residual  radioactive  or 
mixed  radioactive  and  hazardous  chemical 
contamination,  including  depleted  tailings. 

"(7)  The  term  'Department'  means  the  De 
partment  of  Eiierg.y. 

■  (8)  The  term    response  actions"  shall  have 
the  meaning  given  the  term   response'  In  sec- 
tion  101i25)  of  The  Comprehensive  Environ 
ment.al  Response.  Compensation,  and  Llabll 
ity  Act  of  1980  (42  U  S.C.  9601(251). 

"(9)  the  term  relea-ses'  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  the  term  'release'  in  section 
101(221  of  The  Comprehensive  EnvironmentAl 
Response.  Compensation,  and  Liability  Act 
of  1980(42  use.  9601(25)1. 

"(10)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy 

"(II)  The  term  'uranium  enrichment' 
means  the  separation  of  uranium  of  a  given 
Isotopic  1  ontent  Into  two  components,  one 
having  a  higher  peri  ent^ige  of  a  fi'slle  iso- 
tope and  one  having  a  lower  percentage. 
Sr.C.  VM2.  PUKPOSKS. 

The  Corporation  is  created  for  the  follow 
ing  purposes 

"(1)  To  operate  as  a  buslne.ss  enterprise  on 
a  profit-aLile  and  efficient  basis. 

"(2)  To  maximize   the   long-term   value  of 
the  Corporation  to  t'n  Treasury  of  the  Unit 
ed  States  and  private  Investors. 

"(3)  To  lease  Department  uranium  enrich- 
ment facilities,  as  needed. 

"(4)  To  acquire  uranium  for  uranium  en- 
richment, as  needeil 

"(5)  To  market  and  sell  ltJ(  enriched  ura 
nium  and  uranium  enrichment  and  related 
services  to — 

"(A)  the  Department  for  governmental 
purposes;  and 

"(Bi  domestic  and  foreign  persons,  as  pro 
vided  In  section  1303(6) 

"(6)  To  conduct  research  and  development 
as  required  to  meet  business  objectives  for 
the  purposes  of  identifying,  evaluating,  im- 
proving, and  testing  alternative  technologies 
for  uranium  enrichment. 

"(7)  To  conduct  the  business  as  a  .self-fi- 
nancing corporation  and  eliminate  the  need 
for  Federal  Government  appropriations  or 
sources  of  Federal  financing  other  than 
those  provided  in  this  title. 

"(8)  To  help  maintain  a  reliable  an»l  eco- 
nomical domestic  source  of  uranium  enrich- 
ment services. 

"(9)  To  comply  with  laws,  and  regulations 
promulgated  thereunder,  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic health,  safety,  and  the  environment. 


ilOi  To  continue  at  all  times  to  meet  the 
objectives  of  ensuring  the  Nations  conmion 
defense  and  security.  Iniliding  abiding  by 
United  States  laws  and  policies  concerning 
special  nuclear  materials  and  nonprolifera- 
tlon  of  atomic  weapons  and  other  nonpeace- 
ful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

"(Ill  To  contribute  to  the  recovery  of  the 
cost  of  decontamination  and  decommission- 
ing of  uranium  enrichntent  facilities  and 
costs  under  section  161  v. 

"(12)  To  take  all   other  lawful   actions  m 
furt  hiM  ,i:i'  •'  ci  thi'^f  p'i:pos<>.-< 
THAITKR  23— KSTABI.I.'^HMFNT.  POWKR.S, 

AND  OR(;ANI/y\riON  OK  CORI>ORATION 

-SEC.    1301.  ESTAHl.l.SHMEM    OK  Tm;  CORPORA 
TION 

•'la)  There  i.s  established  a  body  corporate 
to  be  known  as  the  Uranium  Enrichment 
Corporation. 

"(b)  The  Corporation  shall  be  established 
as  a  wholly  owned  Government  corporation 
subject  to  chapter  91  of  title  31,  United 
St4ites  Code  (commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Acti.  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  this  title. 
-SEC.  I3(W  CORWJRATE  OFFKEa 

"lai  Notwiihst.iiiuling  subsection  (b).  the 
Corpejration  shall  incorporate  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  a  State  of  its  choosing,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  service  of  process  and  pa- 
pers and  venue  in  civil  actions,  only  in  that 
Jurisdiction. 

"(biThe  Corporation  shall  maintain  an  of- 
fice In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  may  es- 
tablish offices  In  any  other  place  it  deter- 
mines neces.sary  or  appropriate  in  the  con- 
duct of  its  business. 
-SEC.  1303.  W)WERS  OK  THE  rORI>ORATION. 

"In  order  to  accomplish  its  pui  poses,  the 
Corporation— 

"(1)  shall,  subject  to  ita  articles  of  Incorpo 
ration  and  applicable  Federal  and  State  law. 
have  all  the  powers  of  a  private  corporation 
unless  otherwl.se  stated  in  this  title; 

"(2)  shall  have  the  priority  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  debts 
out  of  bankrupt.  Insolvent,  and  decedents' 
estates; 

"(3)  may  obtain  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Sei'vlces  the  services  the  Admmis 
trator  Is  authorized  to  provide  agencies  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  .same  liasis  as  those 
services  are  provided  to  other  agencies  of  the 
United  I'tates; 

"(4)  shall  enrich  uranium,  acquire  enriched 
uranium,  or  provide  for  uranium  to  be  en- 
riched by  others. 

"(5)  may  conduct,  or  provide  for  conduct 
Ing.  those  research  and  development  activi- 
ties related  to  uranium  enrichment  and  re- 
lated processes  and  activities  the  Corpora 
tion  considers  necessary  or  advisable  to 
maintain  the  Corporation  as  a  commercial 
■•nterpri.se  operating  on  a  profitable  and  effi 
clent  basis; 

"(6)  may  enter  into  transactions  regardiiiK 
uranium,  enriched  uranium,  or  depleted  ura 
mum  with 

"(A)  persons  licensed  under  section  iy-i.  H3. 
103.  or  104  of  title  I  In  accordance  with  the  li 
censes  held  by  those  persons; 

"(B)  persons  in  accordance  with,  and  with 
In  the  period  ot.  an  agreement  for  ( oopera 
tion  arranged  under  section  123  of  title  I;  or 

"(C)  persons  othei-wise  authorized  by  law 
to  enter  into  such  transactions, 

■•(7)  may  enter  into  contracts  with  persons 
licensed  under  section  53.  63.  103.  or  104  of 
title  I.  for  as  long  as  the  Corporation  consid- 
ers necessary  or  desirable,  to  provide  ura- 
nium or  uranium  enrichment  and  related 
services; 


■|8)   may  enter  into  contracts  to   provide 
uranium  or  uranium  enrichment  and  related 
services  in  accordance  with,  and  within  the 
period  of.  an  agreement  for  cooperation  ar 
ranged  under  section  ;23  of  title  I  or  as  oth 
prwise  authorized  by  law.  and 

'9i  shall  sell  to  the  Department  as  pro 
vi'led  111  this  title,  witliout  regard  to  .section 
.S7  e.  of  title  I.  the  amounts  of  uranium  en 
I'll  hment  and  related  services  that  the  De- 
partment determines  from  time  to  time  aie 
rorjuhed  for  it  to 

"i.-\i  cany  out  Presidential  directions  and 
authorizations  under  .section  91  of  title  1;  and 

"(Bi  condui  t  other  Department  pro^rrams 
-SEC.  1304.  BOAiU)  OK  DIRECTORS. 

"(a)  The  powers  of  the  Corporation  are 
vested  m  the  Board  of  Dueitoi's. 

"(bi  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  consist  of 
eleven  indivliliials.  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  President  shall  des 
ignate  a  Chairman  of  the  Board  from  among 
members  of  the  Board. 

"(CI  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  titizens 
of  the  United  St.ates.  No  member  of  the 
Board  shall  be  an  employee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion or  have  any  direct  financial  relationship 
with  the  Coiporation  other  than  that  of 
being  a  meml.ier  of  the  Board. 

"(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2i. 
memtiers  of  the  Board  shall  serve  five-year 
terms  or  until  the  election  of  a  new  Hoai'd  of 
Directors  under  section  leO'l.  whu  hever 
comes  first. 

"(2)  Of  the  members  first  appointed  to  the 
Board 

"(Ai  two  shall  be  appointed  for  one-year 
terms. 

"(Bi  'wo  shall  be  app<5inted  for  two-year 
terms. 

"iCi  two  shall  be  appointed  for  three-year 
terms,  and 

iD)  two  shall  be  appointed  for  four  year 
terms. 

"(el  Upon  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  on 
the  Board,  the  I'resident  by  and  with  the  ad 
vK  e  and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall  appoint 
an  individual  to  fill  such  vacancy  for  the  re 
mainder  of  the  applicable  term.  No  member 
of  the  Board  shall  serve  in  more  than  two 
terms. 

"(f)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  least  t.en 
times  a  year  Seven  members  of  the  Bor»rd 
shall  constitu  e  a  quorum.  A  majority  of  the 
Board  shall  -idopt  and  from  time  to  time 
may  amend  bylaws  for  the  operation  of  the 
Board. 

"(g  I  T.'ie  Board  shall  be  responsible  for  gen- 
eral n.anagement  of  the  Corporation  and 
shall,  subject  to  Its  articles  of  incorporation 
and  bylaws,  have  the  same  authority,  privi 
leges,  and  responsibilities  as  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  a  private  corporation. 

"(h)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve  on  a 
part-time  basis  and  shall  receive  per  diem, 
when  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
Corporation  duties,  plus  reimbursement  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex 
penses  incurred  iii  the  perforinani  e  of  their 
duties. 

"(1)  Members  of  the  Board,  officers,  and 
other  management  l.vel  employees  of  the 
Corporation  shall,  as  a  condition  of  contin- 
ued service  or  employment,  comply  with  the 
I  onfUct  of  interest  provisions  described  in 
part  A  of  title  VI  ol  the  Department  of  En 
ergy  Organization  Act  i12  U.S.C.  7211  et  seq. ) 
m  the  .same  manner  as  persons  who  are  su- 
pervisory employees  of  the  Department  are 
required  to  comply  with  sui  h  provisions. 
-SEC.  1305.  empix)vk:es  ok  the  <"ORPORATION, 

"(a I  Offiieis  and  employees  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  noi  It  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  .States. 


"ib)(li  It  is  the  purp<ise  of  this  subsection 
to  ensure  that  the  establishment  of  the  Cor- 
poration pursuant  to  this  chapter  shall  not 
result  in  any  adverse  effects  on  the  employ- 
ment rights,  wages,  or  benefits  of  employees 
at  facilities  that  are  operated,  directly  oi 
under  contract,  in  the  performance  of  the 
functions  vested  in  the  Corporation. 

'■(2i  Any  employer-  (including  the  Corpora 
tion  I  at  a  facility  described  in  paragraph  d) 
shall  abide  by  the  terms  of  a  collective  bar- 
uaining  agreement  in  effect  on  April  30.  1991. 
at  such  facility  until 

"(A)  the  earlier  of  the  date  on  which  a  new 
bargaining  agi'eement  is  signed;  or 

"(Bi  the  end  of  the  2-year  period  beginning 
on  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  title, 

"(3)  Except  as  specifically  provided  in  this 
subsection,  the  Corporation  is  subject  to  the 
pr"ovisions  of  the   National   Labor  Relations 
Act  i29  U.S.C.  15!  et  seq.). 
-SEC.  1306.  AUDITS. 

"(aid  )  The  financial  statements  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  prepared  in  accordance 
with  gener"ally  accepted  accounting  prin 
I  iples  and  shall  be  audited  annually  by  an 
independent  certified  public  accountant  in 
accordance  with  auditing  standards  issued 
by  the  Comptroller  General. 

"(2)  The  Comptroller  General  may  review 
any  audit  of  the  Corporations  financial 
statements  conducted  under  paragi"aph  (1), 
The  Comptroller  General  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Corporation  the  results  of 
any  such  review  and  shall  include  in  such  re- 
port appropriate  I'ecommendations. 

"(bill)  The  Comptroller  General  may  audit 
the  financial  statements  of  the  Corporation 
lor  any  year  in  the  manner  provided  in  sub- 
section laiil ). 

"(2)  The  Corporation  shall  reimburse  the 
Comptroller  General  for  the  full  cost  of  any 
audit  conducted  under"  this  subsection,  as  de- 
terriiined  by  the  Comptroller-  General. 

"(c)  All  books,  accounts,  financial  records, 
reports,  files,  papers,  and  other  property  be- 
longing to  or  in  use  by  the  Corpor-ation  and 
its  auditor  that  the  Comptroller  General 
considers  necessary  to  the  performance  of 
any  audit  or  review  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  Comptroller  Gen 
eral. 

"•(d)  Activities  the  Comptroller  General 
conducts  under  this  section  shall  be  in  lieu 
of  any  other  audit  of  the  financial  trans- 
actions of  the  Corporation  the  Comptroller 
General  is  required  to  make  under  chapter  91 
of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  or  other  law. 
-SEC.  1307.  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

"(a)  The  Corporation  shall  prepare  and 
submit  an  annual  report  of  it.s  activities  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress.  This  report 
shall  contain 

"•(1)  a  general  description  of  the  Corpora- 
tion"s  operations; 

""(2)  a  summary  of  the  Corporation's  oper- 
ating and  financial  performance,  including 
an  explanation  of  the  decision  to  pay  or  not 
pay  dividends; 

"■(3)  copies  of  audit  reports  prepared  under 
section  1305  of  this  title; 

"(4)  the  information  required  under  regula- 
tions i-ssued  under  section  13  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78m);  and 

"(5)  an  identification  and  assessment  of 
any  impairment  of  capital  or  ability  of  the 
Corpor"ation  to  comply  with  this  title. 

"(b)  The  report  shall  be  completed  not 
later  than  150  days  following  the  close  of 
each  of  the  Coiporation"s  fiscal  years  and 
shall  accurately  reflect  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  Corporation  at  fiscal  year  end. 
-SEC.  1308.  ACCOUNTS. 

"There  is  established  in  the  Treasury  of 
the   United   .States  a   revolving    fund,   to   be 


known  as  the  "Uranium  Enrichment  Corpora- 
tion Fund',  which  shall  be  available  to  the 
Corporation  without  fiscal  year  limitation 
for  carrying  out  its  purposes,  functions,  and 
powei"s,  and  which  shall  not  be  subject  to  ap- 
portionment under  subchapter  II  of  chapter 
15  of  title  31.  United  States  Code. 
-SEC.  1309.  OBLIGATIONS. 

-'(ai(l)  The  Corporation  may  issue  and  sell 
bonds,  notes,  and  other  evidences  of  indebt- 
edness (collectively  referred  to  in  this  title 
as  "bonds  )  except  that  the  Corporation  may 
not  issue  or  sell  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing new  uranium  enrichment  facilities 
or  conducting  directly  related  preconstruc- 
tion  activities. 

"•(2)  The  Corporation  may  pledge  and  use 
it*  revenues  for  payment  of  the  principal  of 
and  interest  on  its  bonds,  for  their  purchase 
or  redemption,  and  for  other  purposes  inci- 
dental to  these  functions,  including  creation 
of  reserve  funds  and  other  funds  which  may 
be  similarly  pledged  and  used 

"(3)  The  Corporation  may  enter  into  bind- 
ing covenants  with  the  holders  and  trustees 
of  its  bonds  with  respect  to- 

"(A)  the  establishment  of  reserve  and 
other  funds; 

"(B)  stipulations  concerning  the  subse- 
quent issuance  of  bonds;  and 

■"(C)  other  matters  not  inconsistent  with 
this  title. 

that  the  Corporation  determines  necessary 
or  desirable  to  enhance  the  marketability  of 
the  bonds. 

•(b)  Bonds  Issued  by  the  Corporation  under 
this  section  shall  not  be  obligations  of.  nor 
shall  payment.s  of  the  principal  thereof  or  in- 
terest thereon  be  guai-anteed  by.  the  United 
States. 

"(c)(1)  Bonds  issued  by  the  Corporation 
under  this  section  shall  be  negotiable  instru- 
ments unless  otherwise  specified  in  the  bond 
and  shall  mature  not  more  than  30  years 
after  their  date  of  issuance. 

--<2i  The  Corporation  may  set  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  bonds  i.ssued  under  this 
section,  subject  to  disapproval  of  such  terms 
and  conditions  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  within  15  days  after  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  notified  of  the  following 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  bonds: 

"(A)  Their  forms  and  denominations. 

"(B)  The  times,  amounts,  and  prices  at 
which  they  are  sold. 

"(C)  Their  rates  of  interest. 

"(D)  The  terms  at  which  they  may  be  re- 
deemed by  the  Corporation  before  maturity 

"(E)  The  priority  of  their  claims  on  the 
Corporation's  net  revenues  with  respect  to 
principal  and  interest  payments 

"(F)  Any  other  terms  and  conditions. 

""(d)  Section  9108(a)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  shall  not  apply  to  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

"(e)  The  Corporation  shall  be  considered  an 
executive  department  of  the  United  States 
for  purposes  of  section  3(ci  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C,  78c(ci.. 

""(f)  The  Corporation  shall  not  issue  or  sell 
any  bonds  to  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 

"SEC.    1310.    EXEMPTION    FROM    TAXA'HON    AND 
PAYMENTS  IN  UEU  OF  TAXES. 

"(a)  In  order  to  render  financial  assistance 
to  those  States  and  localities  in  which  the 
facilities  ol  the  Corporation  are  located,  the 
Corporation  shall,  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1998.  make  payments  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments as  piovided  in  this  section  These 
payments  shall  be  in  lieu  of  any  and  all 
State  and  local  taxes  on  the  real  and  per- 
sonal pr-operty  of  the  Corporation.  All  prop- 
erty of  the  Corpor-ation  is  expressly  exempt- 
ed from  taxation  in  any  manner  or  form  by 
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any  Suite,  i-ountv.  or  othpr  lot-al  Kovern- 
meiit  entity  Including  SlAle.  county,  or 
other  loial  tfovernmenl  sales  tax 

"lb)  Bt>Klnnlnt(  In  flsial  year  1998.  the  Cor- 
poration   .-jhall    make   annual    payments.    In 
amounts  determlnetl  by   the  Corporation   to 
l>e  fair  an<l  rea.sonable,  to  the  State  and  lOial 
Kovernmental  aKencles  having  tax  Jurisdli: 
tlon  in  any  area  where  facilities  of  the  Cor 
poratlon  are  locat.ed    In  making  these  deter 
minatlons.  the  Corporation  shall  be  KUlded 
by  the  followlnir  trlterla 

"(li  The  Corporation  shall  t«kp  Into  ac- 
count the  customs  and  practices  prevallinK 
In  the  area  wlt^  respect  to  appraisal,  a.ssess 
ment,  and  ilaMsifpation  of  industrial  prop 
ert.v  and  any  special  considerations  extended 
to  larKe  s<  ale  Industrial  operations. 

"(2)  The  payment  made  to  any  taxing  au- 
thority for  any  period  shall  not  l>e  less  than 
the  payinent.s  which  would  have  been  made 
to  the  taxing  authority  for  the  same  period 
by  the  Department  and  lUn  cost  type  cnntr.n: 
tors  on  behalf  <>t  the  rjepiirtment  with  rf 
spect  to  pri>p<'rty  that  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Cor  pijratlon  umler  section  1404  of  this 
title  and  whlrh  would  have  been  attrlhutjible 
to  the  ownership.  manaKement,  operation. 
and  maintenance  of  the  IJepartinent's  ura 
nlum  enrichment  facilities.  applyUiK  the 
laws  and  policies  prevailing  immediately 
prior  to  the  ilate  of  enactment  of  this  title 

"(c)  Payment-s  shall  be  made  by  the  Cor 
poratlon  at  the  time  when  payments  of  taxes 
by  taxpayers  to  each  taxlni<  authority  are 
due  and  payable 

■■(d)  The  determination  by  the  Corporation 
of  the  amounts  due  under  this  section  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive 

-SKC     l]ll     <'(M)I'KRATH)N    wmi    01IIFH    AGKN 
(  IK.S 

The  Corporation  may  rcijuesl  to  use  on  a 
reimbursable    basis    the    available    services, 
equipment,  personnel,  and  facilities  of  ajfen 
cles  of  the  United  Stales,  and  on  a  similar 
basis  may  cooperate  with  such  atfencies  in 
the  establishment  and  u.se  of  services,  equip 
ment.  and  facilities  of  the  Corporation.  Fur 
ther.  the  Corporation   may  confer  with  and 
avail    It.self    of    the    cooperation,    services, 
records,  and  facilities  of  State,   territorial, 
municipal,  or  Df.her  local  aKctu  li-s 
-SEC.     1312.    AI'ri.lCABII.irV    OK    CKRr.MN     KK1> 
EKAI.  I^WS. 

"(a)  The  CiwiHiraiion  shall  conduct  lt«  ac 
tlvltles  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  poli- 
cies   expressed    in    the    following    antitrust 
laws 
"(1)  The  Sherman  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1-7) 
■•(2)  The  Clayton  Act  ( 15  U.S.C  12  27V 
••(3)  Sections  73  and  74  of  the  Wilson  Tariff 
Act  (15  use.  8  and  9). 

"(b)  Except  as  specifically  provided  in  this 
title,  the  Corporation  Is  subject  to  Federal. 
State,  and  local  laws  to  the  same  extent  as 
a  privately  owned  corporation 

"(c)  The  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to. 
and  comply  with,  all  Federal  and  State. 
Interstate,  and  local  environmental  laws  and 
requirements,  both  substantive  and  pro<:e- 
Uural,  111  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same 
extent,  as  any  person  is  subject  to  such  laws 
and  requirements  For  purposes  of  enforcing 
any  such  law  or  substantive  or  procedural  re 
<iuirenient,s  lincludinK  any  Injunctive  relief, 
administrative  order,  or  <lvll  or  adminlstra 
tlve  penalty  or  fine)  aKainst  the  Corporation, 
the  United  States  expressly  waives  an.v  Im- 
munity otherwise  applb  able  to  the  Corpora- 
tion For  the  purpo.ses  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'person^  means  an  individual,  trust, 
firm.  Joint  stock  company,  corporation,  part- 
nership, association.  State,  municipallt.y.  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State 
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(il)  NotwlthstandUiK  sections  Ji6i.  4(tiMl). 
and  19  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970  (29  use  652(5).  653(b)(1),  and 
668)).  the  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to.  and 
comply  with,  such  Act  and  all  reKulations 
and  standards  promultfated  thereunder  in  the 
same  manner,  and  to  the  .same  extent,  as  an 
employer  Is  subject  to  such  Act.  For  the  pur 
poses  of  enforcinK  such  Act  i including  any 
Injunctive  relief,  administrative  order,  or 
I'ivii,  adtninlstratlve.  or  criminal  penalty  or 
fine)  against  the  Corporation,  the  United 
States  expressly  waives  any  Immunity  other 
wise  applli  able  to  the  Corporation. 

"(e)  The  Act  of  March  3.  1931  i  known  as  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act)  i40  U  S.C  276a  et  seq.)  and 
the  Setvice  Contract  Act  of  1965  (41  U  S.C 
351  et  seq  i  shall  apply  to  the  Corporation, 
All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  on  the 
construction,  alteration,  or  repair  of  projects 
funded.  In  whole  or  In  part,  by  the  Corpora 
tlon  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevalliiiK  on  projects  of  a  similar 
character  In  the  locality  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  l..abor  in  accordance  with 
such  Act  of  March  3.  1931  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor 
standards  specified  in  this  autwection,  the 
authority  an<l  functions  set  forth  in  Reorga- 
nlKitlon  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  FR 
3176.  64  Stat.  1267)  and  the  Act  of  .June  13, 
1!W4  (40  U  S.C   276< :). 

"(f)  The  Corporation  l«  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  210  of  the  Knergy  Reorga 
nizatlon  Act  of  1974  to  the  same  extent  as  an 
pmployer  subjei  t  to  such  section. 
"8KC.  1313.  SECURITY. 

"Any  references  to  the  term    Commission' 
or  to  the  Department  In  .sections  161  k,.  221a.. 
and  230  of  title  I  shall  be  considered  to  In- 
clude the  Corporation. 
SVX.  13U.  CONTHOI.  OK  INKORMATION. 

Section  S5J(di  ul  title  ').  United  States 
Code,  shall  apply  to  the  Corix)ratlon.  and  the 
employees  of  the  Corporation  shall  l>e  con- 
sidered employees  of  the  Federal  Crovern- 
mcnt  for  the  purposes  of  section  1905  of  title 
18,  United  -St, it,.',  Cude 
-8K<:.  1315.  TRA.N.SITION. 

■'For  the  purpose  of  continuity  of  oper 
atlons.  maintenance,  and  authority,  the  De- 
partment shall  detail,  for  up  to  18  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  ap- 
propriate Department  ijersonnel  as  may  be 
required  In  an  acting  capacity,  until  such 
time  as  a  Board  Is  confirmed  and  ujp  officers 
of  the  Corporation  are  hired.  The  Corpora 
tlon  shall  reimburse  the  Department  and  Its 
contractors  for  the  iletall  of  such  per.sonnel. 
-SKf.  13l«.  WOKKINfi  CAI'ITAI.  AiTOUNT. 

'  There  stiali  be  established  within  the  Cor- 
poration a  Working  Capital  Account  in 
which  the  Corporation  may  retain  all  reve- 
nue necessary  for  legitimate  business  ex- 
p«>nses  related  to  c.irrying  out  Its  purposes 

"•ciiAiTKit  -iv  Ki<;nTs,  phivii.K(;k.s,  and 

A.SSKI-S  OK  IHK  <  (HtPORAIION 
"SEC.    1101     MARKK  use;    A.NI)  fOVrRACTI.NC;    AU- 

riioHii"y 

"(a)  The  Corporation  shall  act  as  the  ex 
elusive  marketing  agent  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  entering  Into 
contracts  for  providing  uranium  enrichment 
and  related  services.  The  Department  may 
not  market  uranium  enrichment  and  related 
services  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  title. 

■■(b)  All  contracts,  agreements,  and  leases 
with  the  Depiirtment.  including  all  uranium 
enrichment  contracts  and  power  purchase 
contracts,  that  have  been  executed  by  the 
Departinent  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title  and  that  relate  to  uranium  enrich- 


ment and  related  .services  shall  translei  t' 
the  Corporation,  except  that  the  rights  a:;! 
responsibilities  of  the  Department  uniler  the 
settlement  agreement  with  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  filed  on  December  18,  1987. 
with  the  United  States  Claims  Court,  shall 
not  ti  ansfei  to  the  Corporation 

"SEC    1402   PKICINC. 

"The  Corporation  shall  charge  prices  to 
the  Deiwrtment  lor  urunium  enrichment 
services  provided  under  section  130'3(9)  on  a 
basis  that  will 

"(1)  allow  It  to  recover  Its  costs,  on  a  year- 
ly basis,  for  providing  products,  materials, 
ami  services.  Including  a  proportionate  share 
of  depreciation  and  interest  and  the  costs  of 
decontamination  and  decoinmissioning  of 
the  Corporation's  uranium  enrichment  fa- 
cilities; and 

"(2)  provide  for  a  reasonable  profit 
•sr.r  Ko.T  OPTION  TO  i.E-v^E  r;A.sEors  dikkc 

SION     l''\(  II  II  IhS    OK    TlIK    DKI'AHT 
.ME.M. 
"(a)  The  Corporation  shall  have  the  exclu- 
sive rights  to  an  option  to  lease  the  gaseous 
diffusion  uranium  enrichment  facilities  and 
related  property  of  the  Department. 

■'(b)  The  Corporation  ami  the  Department 
shall  set  mutually  agreeable  terms  for  a 
lease  under  subsection  (a),  including  specify- 
ing annual  payments  ix)  the  Department  by 
the  Corporation  to  be  made  In  setting  the 
level  of  annual  leasing  pjiyments,  the  De 
partment  and  the  Corporation  shall  take 
Into  account 

"(1)  the  need  to  maintain  a  viable  Corpora- 
tion; 

"(2)  the  Imtwrtance  of  maximizing  revenue 
to  the  Treasury;  and 

■■(3)  the  equitable  treatment  of  utility 
ratepayers. 

"(c)  The  option  to  lease  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  include  Department  facilities 
necessary  for  the  production  of  highly  en- 
riched uranium  The  Secretary  may  grant  to 
the  Corporation  access  to  such  facilities  for 
purposes  other  than  the  production  of  highly 
enriched  uranium. 

"(d)  The  payment  of  any  costs  of  response 
actions  or  corrective  actions  with  respect  to 
conditions  existing  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  in  connection  with  prop- 
ert.y  of  the  Department  leased  under  sub- 
section (a),  shall  remain  the  sole  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Department. 

-SEC.  1404.  AVIJS. 

'■(a)  The  Corporation  shall  have  the  exclu- 
sive commercial  right  to  deploy  and  use  any 
AV'LIS  patents,  proces.ses.  and  technical  in- 
formation owned  or  controlled  by  the  Gov- 
ernoient.  upon  completion  of  a  royalty 
agreement  with  the  Department.  In  .setting 
the  level  of  payment,s  under  a  royalty  agree- 
ment, the  Department  and  the  Corporation 
shall  take  into  at  count,— 

"(1)  the  need  to  maintain  a  viable  Corpora 
Mon; 

"(2)  the  Importance  of  maximizing  revenue 
to  the  Treasury;  and 

"(3)  the  equitable  treatment  of  utility 
ratepayers. 

"(b)(1)  As  requested  by  the  Corporation, 
the  President  shall  transfer  without  charge 
to  the  Corporation  all  of  the  Department's 
right,  title,  or  interest  in  and  to  property 
owned  by  the  Department,  or  by  the  United 
Stales  but  under  control  or  custody  of  the 
Department,  which  is  directly  related  to  and 
materially  useful  in  the  performance  of  the 
Corporation's  purposes  regarding  AVLIS,  in- 
cluding 

"(A)  facilities,  equipment,  and  materials 
for  research,  development  and  demonstra- 
tion activities; 


(B/  all  ot.ier  facilities,  equipment,  mate 
rials,  processes,  patents,  technical  informa- 
nt,n  of  any  kind,  contracts,  agreements,  and 
..M.ses. 

■(2)  Facilities,  real  estate,  improvements, 
and  equipment  related  to  the  gaseous  dil'lu 
sion.    and    gas    centrifuge,    uranium    enrich- 
ment programs  of  the  Department  shall  not 
transfer  under  paragraph  (1)(B). 

■'(;})  The  President's  authority  to  transfer 
piotierty  uniltM-  this  subsection  shall  expire 
upon  privatiz;itlon  under  .sei  lion  1603. 

■■(c)  If  requested  by  the  Corporation,  the 
Secretary  shall  provide,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  reseai  c  h  and  development  of  AVI^IS. 

■(d)  The  Corporation  may  not  construct  a 
1  uniinercial  si  ale  AVLIS  production  facility 
ur  engage  in  directly  related  pi^econstiui:tion 
ai.  tivlMes  until  after  pi  ivatizalion  under  sec 
tlon  1603 

■■(e)  This  section  .^hall  not  prejudi<;e  con- 
sideration of  any  site  as  a  candidate  site  for 
future  expansion  or  replacement  of  uranium 
enrichment  capacity  through  AVLIS. 

■•if)   The    transfer    of   property,    functions, 
and  resptinsibilities  to  the  Corporation  under 
this  title  shall  not  include  the  li'ansfer  of  li 
ability  In  connection  with 

■■(1)  the  Gas  Centrifuge  Knrn  hment 
Project; 

"(2)  operations  of  the  Department  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  including 
excess  capacity  operat  ions;  or 

'■(3)  as.sociated  imputed  interest  related  to 
paragraph  1 1 )  or  (2), 

-SEC.  1405.  ASSETS,  INITIAI,  DEBT,  AND  DFVIDEND 
POLICY 

■■.ai  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
promptly  transfer  to  the  Corporation,  with 
out  further  appropriation.  J364.000.000  in  the 
form  of  a  loan  from  balances  in  the  Uranium 
Knrlchment  .Special  Fund  receipt.,  account. 
This  amount  shall  be  hereinafU'r  in  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  'Inttial  Debf. 

■'lb I  The  Corporation  shall  pay  to  the 
Treasury  within  a  20  year  period  the  amount 
of  the  Initial  Debt,  with  interest  on  the  un 
paid  balance  from  the  date  of  transfer  under 
subsec  tlon  (a)  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average 
yield  on  20  year  Government  obligations  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

■■|c)  Proceeds  from  the  leasing  of  the  gase- 
ous diffusion  uranium  enrichment  facilities 
and  related  property  under  section  1403.  roy- 
alty payments  under  section  I404(ai.  retire- 
ment of  Initial  Debt  under  subsection  (bi  of 
this  section,  collection  of  accounts  receiv- 
able by  the  Department  for  its  Uranium  En- 
richment Program  as  of  the  date  of  enac  t- 
ment  of  this  title,  dividends  received  under 
subsection  le)  of  this  section,  and  any  bal 
ance  remaining  in  the  Uranium  Enrichment 
Special  Fund  after  the  transfer  described  in 
subsection  la).  shall  be  paid  into  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury,  These  payments  and 
the  special  assessment  described  under  .sec- 
tion 1702  shall  i:ontribute  to  recovery  of 
1  osts  under  section  161  v,  of  title  I, 

■■(d)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided in  this  title,  the  Corporation  shall  re- 
ceive no  appropriations,  loans,  or  other  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

"(e)  Until  privatization  occurs  under  sec- 
tion 1603.  the  Corporation  shall  pay  as  divi- 
dends to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
all  net  revenues  remaining  at  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year  not  reiiuired  for  operating  ex- 
penses or  for  deposit  into  the  Working  Cap- 
ita! Account  established  pursuant  to  section 
1316. 
■SEC.  1406.  PATENTS  AND  INVENTIONS. 

■The  Corporation  may  at  any  time  apply 
to  the  Department  for  a  patent   license  for 


the  use  of  an  invention  or  discovery  u.seful  m 
the  production  or  utilization  of  special  nu- 
clear material  or  atomic  energy  covered  by  a 
patent  when  the  patent  has  not  been  de- 
c  lared  to  be  affected  with  the  public  interest 
under  section  153  a.  of  title  I  and  when  use  of 
the  patent  is  within  the  Corporation's  au- 
thority. An  application  shall  constitute  an 
application  under  section  153  c,  of  title  1  sub- 
ject to  section  153  c.  d..  e,.  1.,  g..  and  h.  of 
title  I. 
-SEC.  1407.  LIABILITIES. 

■Any  judgment  entered  against  the  Cor- 
poration imposing  liability  arising  out  of  the 
operation  of  the  uranium  enrichrnent  enter- 
prise before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title  shall  be  considered  a  judgment  against 
and  shall  be  payable  solely  by  the  Depart- 
ment. With  regard  to  any  claim  .seeking  to 
impose  such  liability,  the  Uniteci  States 
shall  be  represented  by  the  Department  of 
.Justice 
-SEC.  1408.  URANILIM  IlsfVENTORIES. 

"la)  The  Secretary  shall  transfer  to  the 
Corporation  without  charge  all  raw  and  coin- 
mercial  grade  enriched  uranium  inventories 
of  the  i:)epartment  nece.s.sary  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  contracts  transfer  under  section 
1401(b). 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  after  making  the 
transfer  required  under  subsection  (a),  shall 
sell  all  remaining  inventories  of  raw  oi'  com- 
mercial grade  enriched  uranium  of  the  De- 
partment, that  is  not  necessary  to  national 
security  needs,  to  the  Corporation  or  the  pri 
vate  sector  at  a  fair  market  price  Proceeds 
from  sales  under  this  subsection  shall  be  de- 
posited into  the  Uranium  Enrichment  Spe- 
cial Fund  described  m  section  1405ic). 

"ic)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  containing  a 
plan  for  the  conversion  of  inventories  of 
highly  enriched  uranium  to  commercial 
grade  enriched  uranium  for  commercial  use. 
Such  plan  shall  include^  - 

■■il)  an  estimation  of  the  potential  need  of 
the  United  States  for  inventories  of  highly 
enriched  uranium; 

"i2)  an  analysis  and  summary  of  techno 
logical  requirements  and  costs  associated 
with  converting  highly  enriched  uranium  to 
commercial  grade  enriched  uranium,  includ- 
ing the  construction  of  facilities  if  nec- 
essary; 

"(3)  an  estimation  of  potential  net  pro- 
ceeds from  the  conversion  and  sale  of  highly 
enriched  uranium;  and 

■■i4)  recommendations  for  implementing  a 
plan  to  convert  highly  eniiched  uranium  to 
commercial  grade  enriched  uranium. 

-CHAPTER  25— PRIVATIZATION  OF  THf: 
CORPORATION 

-SEC.    ISOl.    STRATEGIC    PLAN    KOR    PRJVATIZA 
TION. 

■■iai  Within  120  days  after  the  appointment 
of  the  Board  under  section  1304ibi.  the  Cor- 
poration shall  prepare  a  strategic  plan  for 
privatization  through  a  competitive  offering 
to  the  private  sector  of  capital  stock  rep- 
resenting full  ownership  in  the  Corporation, 
The  plan  may  include 

"(1 1  an  evaluation  of  market  conditions  to- 
gether with  a  marketing  strategy: 

■■(2)  an  analysis  of  enrichment  technologies 
and  the  potential  need  lor  a  leasing  agree- 
ment; 

■■i3)  an  identification  of  predeployment  and 
c:apit,al  requirements  for  the  commercializa- 
tion of  alternative  technologies  for  uranium 
enrichrnent; 

■■(41  an  estimate  of  potential  earnings  from 
the  offering  of  capital  stock;  and 


"(5)  a  contingency  plan  for  providing  en- 
riched uranium  and  related  .services  in  the 
event  that  AVLIS  deployrnent  is  determined 
not  to  be  economically  viable 

■'(b)  The  Corporation  shall  transmit  copies 
of  the  strategic  plan  for  privatization  to  the 
President  and  Congress  upon  completion. 

-SEC    1502.  PREDEPIX)VMENT  ACTIVITIES. 

'The  Corporation  may  begin  activities 
necessary  to  prepare  AVLIS  for  commer- 
cialization including  - 

■11)  completion  oi  preapplication  activities 
with  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission; 

"1 2 1  preparation  of  a  transition  plan  to 
move  AVLIS  from  the  laboratory  to  the  mar- 
ketplace; 

■■i3i  confirmation  of  technical  p^erfomi- 
ance; 

"(4)  validation  of  economic  projections; 

"i5)  completion  of  feasibility  and  risk 
studies;  and 

■■i6)  initiation  of  preliminary  plant  design 
and  engineering, 

-SEC.  1503.  PRTVATIZA-nON. 

■lai  Pursuant  to  the  strategic  plan  pre- 
pared under  section  1501.  the  Corporation 
shall  prepare  and  execute  a  competitive  of- 
fering to  the  private  sector  of  capital  stock 
representing  full  ownership  in  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

■ibi  The  offering  described  in  subsection 
la!  shall  be  made  through  an  open  competi- 
tive bidding  process  established  by  regula- 
tion within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  and  shall,  if  successful, 
transfer  to  the  private  sector  all  rights, 
privileges,  and  assets  of  the  Corporation, 

■■ic)  The  Director  of  the  Offu  e  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  review  the  strategic 
plan  prepared  under  section  1501  and  shall  es- 
tablish a  secret  minimum  bid  acceptable  for 
the  privatization  of  the  Corporation  under 
this  section,  based  on  the  net  present  value 
of  the  Corporation.  Privatization  shall  not 
occcur  unless  a  qualified  bidder  submits  a 
bid  equal  to  or  higher  than  such  minimum 
bid, 

■•idi  For  purposes  of  subsection  ici.  the 
term  ■qualified  bidder  ■  means  a  bidder  that  is 
not  a  foreign  government  and  that  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  1604, 

"le)  Privatization  shall  not  occur  under 
this  section  until  after  the  expiration  of  3 
months  after  the  submission  to  Congress  by 
the  Comptroller  General  of  a  report  contain- 
ing an  audit  certifying- 

■iD  that  the  .sale  of  the  Corporation  under 
a  bid  considered  acceptable  will  not  result  in 
any  ongoing  obligation  or  undue  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government:  and 

'•i2)  that  the  purchase  price  of  such  bid 
represents  at  least  the  net  present  value  of 
the  Corporu^on. 

The  Comptroller  General  shai!  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  under  this  subsection 
within  3  months  after  a  bid  under  this  .sec- 
tion has  been  accepted, 

■■if)  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  capital  stock 
of  the  Corporation  under  this  section  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  Uranium  Enrichment 
Special  Fund  descritied  in  section  1405cci, 

-SEC.    1504.   RESTRUCTURING  OF  CORPORATION 
AND  BOARD. 

■•lai  Withm  120  days  after  privatization 
under  section  1503.  the  Corporation  shall 
elect  a  new  Boarci  of  Dir-ectors.  select  a  new 
Chief  Executive  Officer,  and  propose  revi- 
sions to  Its  corporate  charter 

■•lb)  At  the  end  of  120  days  following  pri- 
vatization under  section  1503.  chapter  23  of 
this  title  shall  cease  to  apply  to  the  Coipora- 
tion". 
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HEr     WW.   CONKORMINC;    AMKNDMKNTS   ANl)   RK 
PKAl.KKM. 

lit)  S.-i  tinii  9ini(:i)  ot  titl."  W.  I'r.lt.Mt  State.s 
CfHlP  IS  ainftiilcil  l)V  .uliliiiK  ,it  th>-  I'lul  The 
lollowiiiK 

(Ni    the    Uranium    Knrlohment   Corpora 
tlon  '■ 

(b)  The  Atomic:  EnerKV  Act  of  1954  (41 
use.  2011  229f;>  Is  iimi-mleit  a.s  follows 

(1)  In  sfttloM  41  a   (42  U  H.C   2061(a)i  by 

(A)  stnklntf  "or   . 

(B)  3trlliln»f  "pursuant  to  under  this  Ait" 
uml  inser'uiif  undm  this  title"  In  Its  place. 
mi. I 

(C)  .stiikiHK  the  (M-rlod  at  the  end  and  In- 
serting the  lolUiWiiik  m  Its  place   ".  or  (3l  are 
owned  i)v  iho  Unuiiun!  Knrlchment  Corpora 
tlon.  '. 

(2)  In  section  53  c,(l)  (42  U  S.C.  2073(c)(l)i 
by- 

(A)  sirikinK  '({rant,"  and  InsertInK  "or 
Ifrant"  In  Its  place 

iB)  strikln»f  "or  throuKh  the  provision  of 
production  or  enrichment  services"  both 
places  It  appears: 

(3)  In  section  161  v  (42  U.S.C  220I(v)).  by 
.sliikiMtr  (1)  prices"  and  all  that  follows 
thriiUK'h    and  (111)"  In  the  first  proviso 

(41  In  si'cMoM  161  w.  (42  U.S  ('  2201IW))  by 
strlkinK  thf  ( nmma  after  "104  b  and  Inseit 
ln^,'  thf  tollowlriK'  In  Its  place  ",  or  for  a  fa 
elllty  liifiiseil  to  enrich  uranium  under  sec- 
tion 1602  of  title  II." 

(.Si  In  .section  274  c.(l)  (42  U.S.C.  2021(c)(ln 
by  Inserting'  "or  any  uranium  enrichment  fa 
elllty"  befoie  the  semicolon  at  the  end 

(r)  Section  ;t06  of  the  Knergy  and  Water  l)e 
velopment    Appropriation    Act.    1988   (Public 
I..IW  1(K>  202.  101  Stat    1329  126)  Is  repealed 
SKC    903.  H»;srrRKTioNS  on  Ni;<iji:AK  kxi-okts. 

(a)  KuuTHKK  KKsrkicnoNS. 

(1)  In  OENK.kai.  Chapter  11  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U  S.C  2151  et  seq  )  Is 
amended  by  aildlnc  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section 

SKC      KM      KultTHKK    RBSmiCTIONS   ON    EX 
[•OKI'S. 

"a.   The  Commission   may   issue  a   license 
for  the  export  of  hlKhly  enriched  uranium  to 
be  used  as  a  fuel  or  taruet  In  a  nuclear  re 
sean^h  or  test  reactor  only  If.  In  addition  to 
any  other  recjulrement  of  this  Act.  the  Com 
mission  determines  that^ 

"(1)  there  Is  no  alternative  nuclear  reactor 
fuel  or  tarKCt  enriched  In  the  Isotope  235  to 
a  lesser  percent  than  the  proposeil  export, 
that  can  l)e  used  In  that  reactor; 

i2i  ihf  proposed  recipient  of  that  uranium 
has  provided  assurani:es  that,  whenever  an 
alt^^rnatlve  nuclear  reactor  fuel  or  target  can 
be  used  In  that  reactor.  It  will  use  that  alter 
native  In  lieu  of  hli7hl.y  enriched  uranium; 
and 

"(3)  the  United  Sf.;ttes  Government  is  ac- 
tively developlntf  an  alternative  nuclear  re 
actor  fuel  or  target  that  can  be  u.sed  In  that 
reactor. 

"b.  As  used  In  this  section 

"(I)  the  term  'alternative  nuclear  reactor 
fuel  or  target'  means  a  nuclear  reactor  fuel 
or  target  which  Is  enriched  to  less  than  20 
percent  In  the  Isotope  U  235; 

"(2)  the  term  highly  enriched  uianlum' 
means  uranium  enriched  to  20  percent  or 
more  In  the  Isotope  U  235.  and 

"(3)  a  fuel  or  target  'can  be  used  in  a  nu- 
clear research  or  test  reactor  If 

"(A)  the  fuel  or  target  has  been  (juallfled 
by  the  Reduced  Knrlchment  Research  and 
Test  Reactor  Piogium  of  the  Pepartmenl  of 
Knergy.  and 

"(B)  use  of  the  fuel  or  target  will  permit 
the  large  majority  of  ongoing  and  planned 
experiments   and    isotope    production    to    t«> 


conducted  in  the  reactor  without  a  large  per 
centage  increase  in  the  total  cost  of  operat 
ing  the  reactor.". 

(2)  Ci.KRiCAi.  AME.NDMKNT.  The  table  of 
contents  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  Items 
relating  to  chapter  11  the  following  new 
Item: 

"Sec.  114.  FuMhrr  rntrlctloni  on  riporU  " 

(b)  RkI'OHT  to  fnNClKK.SS 

(1)  In  gknkhai..  Not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Chairman  ol  the  Nuclear  Ret;ulatoiy 
Commission,  after  consulting  with  other  rel 
evant  agencies,  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  detailing  the  current  disposition  of 
previous  United  States  exports  of  highly  en- 
riched uranium.  Including— 

(A)  their  location; 

(Bi  whether  they  are  Irradiated, 

(Ci  whether  they  have  been  used  for  the 
purpose  stated  In  their  export  license:  and 

(IJ)  whether  they  have  been  used  for  an  al- 
ternative purpose  and.  If  so.  whether  such  al- 
ternative purpose  has  been  explicitly  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission. 

(2)  Exi'(jKrs  TO   KUiiATOM  -To   the   maxi 
mum  extent  p<;ssible.  the  report  required  by 
paragraph  (1 )  shall  Imludo 

lAi  exporUs  of  highly  enriched  uranium  to 
EIIRATOM;  and 

(H)  subsequent  retransfers  of  such  material 
within  KURATOM.  without  regard  to  the  ex 
tent  of  United  States  control  over  such  re- 
transfers 
SEC.  MM.  .SEVKHABII.ITY 

If  any  provision  of  this  title,  or  the  amend- 
nionta  made  by  this  title,  or  the  application 
of  any  provision  to  any  entity.  p«^rson.  or  cir- 
cumstance, is  for  any  reason  adjudged  by  a 
court  of  comi»etent  jurisdiction  to  be  Invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  title,  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  title,  or  its  application 
shall  not  tje  affected. 
SEC  90S  rmzEN  surra. 

.•\nv   person  affected  by  this  title,  or  the 
amendment«  made  by  this  title,  shall   have 
standing  to  sue  to  enforce  Its  provisions.  For 
purposes  of  this  section,  representatives  of 
an  established  organization  representing  the 
Interests  of  taxpayers  shall  t>e  deemed  to  be 
a  person  affected 
TITIJ!:  X-IIKMKI)IAI.  ACTION  AT  ACTIVK 
I'HiH'K.SSINC;  SITKS 
SEC.  ICIOI    lU.MKDIAl.  ACTION  I>K(M;KA.M 

(a)  In  (;i-N)-KAl  K-XLcpt  a.s  pruvlileij  in 
subsection  ib).  the  costs  of  decontamination, 
decommissioning,  reclamation,  and  other  re 
medial  action  at  an  active  uranium  or  tho- 
rium processing  site  shall  be  borne  by  per 
sons  licensed  under  section  62  or  81  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964  (42  U  S.C.  2091. 
2111)  for  any  activity  at  such  site  which  re 
suits  or  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  by- 
product material. 

(b)  Bkimiiuhskmknt  — 

(1)  In  OKNKHAi..  The  Secretary  shall.  8uf> 
Ject  to  paragraph  (2).  reimburse  at  least  an- 
nually a  licensee  described  In  subsection  (a) 
for  such  portion  of  the  costs  described  In 
such  subsection  as  are 

(4)  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  at- 
tributable to  byproduct  material  generated 
as  an  Incident  of  sales  to  the  United  States; 
and 

iB)  Incurred  by  such  licensee  not  later 
than  December  31,  2002. 

(2)  Amount. 

(a)  to  indiviul'al  activk  site  uranium  i.i 
CKN.SKKS.  — The  amount  of  reimbursement 
paid  to  any  licensee  under  paragraph  (li 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 


section  1002  and.  for  aranium  mill  tailings 
only,  shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
$5.50  multiplied  by  the  dry  short  tons  of  by- 
product material  located  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  title  at  the  site  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  such  licensee  descriljed  in  sub 
section  (a),  and  generated  as  an  incident  of 
sales  to  the  United  States. 

(B)  To    AM,    AlTIVK    .srrK     IKASIl'M     I.ICKNS- 

EKS.-  Payments  made  under  paragraph  (li  to 
active  site  uranium  Ih  ensees  shall  not  in  t  he 
aggregate  exceed  $270,000,000. 

(C)  To  THOHiiiM  MCENSKF..S.  Payments 
made  under  paragraph  il)  to  the  licensee  of 
the  active  thorium  site  shall  not  exceed 
$40,000,000.  and  may  only  be  made  for  off-site 
disposal  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  In  which  such  active  tho- 
rium site  IS  located. 

(D)  Inflation  escalation  index.— The 
amounts  in  subparagraphs  (A).  (Ri.  and  (C)  of 
this  paragraph  shall  be  im  reased  annually 
ba.sed  upon  an  mnation  Index  The  SeiretJiry 
shall  determine  the  appropriate  index  to 
apply. 

(E)  AnmrioNAL  KKiMiu:n..sKMKNr. 

(I)  Dktku.m  I  NATION  OK  KXCK.s.s  The  .Sec- 
retary shall  determine  as  of  .July  31.  2005. 
whether  the  amount  authorized  t.o  be  appro 
priated  pursuant  to  section  100;i,  when  con- 
sidered with  the  $5.50  per  dry  short  ton  limit 
on  reimbursement,  exceeds  the  amount  reim- 
bursable to  the  licensees  under  subsection 
(b)(2). 

(li)  In  the  event  ok  excess. -If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  under  clause  (I)  that  there 
Is  an  excess,  the  Secretary  may  allow  reim- 
bursement In  excess  of  $5.50  per  dry  short  ton 
on  a  prorated  basis  at  such  sites  where  the 
costs  reimbursable  under  subsection  (b)(li 
exceed  the  $5.50  per  dry  short  ton  Umiuition 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection. 

(3)  Bvi'KODUfT  l.ocAriON.  Notwithstanding 
the  leijuirement  of  piiragraph  (2)(Ai  that  by 
product  material  be  located  at  the  site  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  byprod- 
uct material  moved  from  the  site  of  the 
Edgemont  Mill  to  a  dlstxisal  site  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  decontamination,  decommission- 
ing, reclamation,  and  other  remedial  action 
of  such  null  shall  t>e  eligible  for  reimburse- 
ment to  the  extent  eligible  under  paragraph 
(1). 
SE«-    1002  R»:f;illJ\TIONS 

Wit  111  n   180  days  ol   rlie  date  of  the  enact- 
ii'.ent  ol  this  title,  the  .SecietAiv  shall  issue 
leguUiMons  governing  relmbuisetnent.  under 
section   1001     An  a<tlve  uranium  or  thorium 
processln^;   sit*>  owner  shall  apply   for  relm 
burscmcnt    hereunder    by    submitting    a    re- 
quest for  the  amount  of  reimbursement,  to 
gether    with    reasonable    documentation    In 
support  thereof,  to  the  Secretary    Any  such 
request  for  reimbursement,  supported  by  rea 
sonable  documentation,  shall  Iw  approved  by 
the   Secretary   and   reimbursement   therefor 
shall   be   made   in   a   timely   manner  subject 
only  to  the  limitations  of  section  1001. 
SEC    1003.  AITIIORJZATION. 

lai  In  (iKNKHAi,  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  tor-  purposes  of  this  title  not 
more  than  $310. OW). 000,  to  be  imreased  aiinu 
ally  as  piuvided  in  section  1001.  based  upon 
an  Innalioii  index  to  Ije  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

(b)  Source.— Funds  described  In  subsection 
(a I  shall  be  provided  Irom  the  Fund  estab- 
lished under  section  1701  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Art  of  19.'.4 
SEC  1004  ukfinitions 

As  used  in  this  title 

il)  the  term  "active  uranium  or  thorium 
processing  site"  means  - 

lA)  any  uranium  or  thorium  processing 
site.   Including  the  mill,  (-ontaining  byprod 


uct  material  for  which  a  license  (issued  by 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Conimi.ssion  or  its 
predecessor  agency  under  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  or  by  a  .Stale  a.s  permitted  under 
.section  274  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2021  i)  for 
the  production  at  such  site  of  any  uranium 
or  thorium  derived  from  ore - 

( 1 1  was  in  effect  on  .January  1.  1978; 

(ill  was  issued  or  renewed  after  January  1. 
1978;  or 

(ill)  for  which  an  application  for  renewal  or 
Issuance  was  pending  on.  or  after  .January  I. 
1978;  and 

(B)  any  other  real  property  or  Improve- 
ment on  such  real  pnjperty  that  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis 
slon  or  by  a  State  as  permitted  under  section 
274  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42 
use.  2021)  to  be  - 

( 1 )  in  the  vicinity  of  such  site;  and 

(it)  contaminated  with  residual  byproduct 
material, 

(2i  the  term  "tiyproduct  material"  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  He. (2)  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  (42  U.S.C. 
2014(e)(2)):  and 

(3)  the  term  "decontamination,  decommis 
sioning,  reclamation,  and  other  remedial  a( - 
tion"  means  work  performed  prior  to  or  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title  which  IS  necessary  to  comply  with  all 
applii  able  requirements  of  the  Uranium  Mill 
Tailings  Radiation  Control  Act  of  1978  (42 
use.  7901  el  seq.  I,  or  where  appropriate, 
with  requirement's  established  by  a  State 
that  is  a  party  to  a  discontinuance  agree 
n.enl  under  section  274  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
.•\.  :  of  1954  (42  use.  '2021). 

SEC    lOOS.  UKA.NIUM  PURCHASE  REIHJRTS. 

(a)  RKyriHKMKNr.  Hy  January  1  of  eai  h 
year,  the  owner  or  operator  of  any  civilian 
nuclear  power  reactor  shall  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Energy,  acting  through  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Enei-gy  Information  Ad- 
ministration, for  activities  of  the  previous 
fiscal  year 

(1)  the  country  of  origin  and  the  seller  of 
any  uranium  or  enriched  uranium  purchased 
or  imported  into  the  United  States  either  di 
rectly  or  indirectly  by  such  owner  or  opera- 
tor, and 

(2)  the  country  of  origin  and  the  seller  of 
any  enrichment  services  purchased  by  such 
owner  or  operator. 

(b)  CoNiiKE.ssioNAi.  AccKSS. -The  informa- 
tion provided  to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  appropriate 
committees  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Repre.sentatives  by  March  1  of  each  year. 

(c)  Country  ov  Origin.— For  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  "country  of  origin" 
means 

(li  with  respect  to  uranium,  thai  country 
where  the  uranium  was  mined. 

(2)  with  respect  to  enriched  uranium,  thai 
country  where  the  uranium  was  mined  and 
enrlcheil;  or 

(31  with  respect  to  enrichment  services, 
that  country  where  the  enrichment  services 
were  performed. 

TITLE  XI— URANIUM  ENRICHMENT 

HEALTH,    SAF'ETY,    ANl)    ENVIRONMENT 
ISSUES 

SE(         1101       CRANIUM      ENRICHMENT      HEA1.TH. 
SAFETY.  ANl)  ENVIRONMENT  ISSUES. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  ol  1954  (42  U.S.C. 
2011  et  seq.).  as  amended  by  title  IX.  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  title  II 
the  following: 


-CHAPTER  26— LICENSING  AND  REGULA- 
TION OF  URANIUM  ENRICHMENT  FA- 
CILITIES 

-SEC.  1601.  GASEOUS  DIFFUSION  FACILITIES. 

"(a)  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
in  consultation  with  the  Department  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  shall, 
within  one  year  alter  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title,  establish  by  regulation  such 
standards  as  are  neces.sary  to  govern  the  gas- 
eous diffusion  uranium  enrichment  faiilities 
of  the  Department  in  order  to  pi'olect  the 
public  health  and  .safety,  minimize  danger  to 
life  and  property,  and  pr-evenl  releases  or 
substantial  threats  of  releases  to  the  envi- 
ronment. Such  regulations  shall  take  effect  6 
months  after  issuance. 

"(bi(l)  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, in  consultation  with  the  Department 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
shall  report  at  least  annually  to  Congress  on 
the  status  of  health,  .safety,  and  environ- 
mental conditions  at  the  gaseous  diffusion 
uranium  enrichment  facilities  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

"(2)  Such  report  shall  include  a  determina- 
tion regai'ding  whether  the  gaseous  diffusion 
uranium  enrichment  lacililies  of  the  Depart- 
ment arc  in  compliance  with  the  standards 
estiiblished  under-  subsection  (a)  and  all  ap- 
plicable laws. 

■•((  )(1)  If  the  Corporation  exercises  the  op- 
tion to  lease  the  gaseous  diffusion  uranium 
enrichment  facilities  of  the  Department 
under  section  1403,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  shall  establish  a  certification 
process  to  ensure  that  the  Corporation  com 
plies  with  standards  established  under  sub 
section  (ai. 

"(2)  The  Corporation  shall  apply  at  least 
annually  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatoi-y  Commis- 
sion for  a  certificate  of  compliance  under 
paragraph  (1).  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, in  consultation  with  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  shall  r-eview  any 
such  application  and  any  determination 
made  under  subsection  {b)(2)  shall  be  based 
on  the  results  of  any  such  review, 

"(3)  The  r'equirement  for  a  certificate  of 
compliance  under  paragraph  d)  shall  be  in 
lieu  of  any  requirement  for  a  license  for  any 
gaseous  diffusion  facility  of  the  Department 
leased  by  the  Corporation. 

"(4)(A)  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, in  consultation  with  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  shall  review  the 
operations  of  the  Corporation  with  respect  to 
any  gaseous  diffusion  uranium  enrichment 
facilities  of  the  Department  leased  by  the 
Corporation  to  ensure  that  public  health  and 
safety  are  adequately  protected, 

'■(li)  The  Corporation  and  the  Department 
shall  cooperate  fully  with  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  shall  provide  the  Nu 
clear  Regulatory  Commission  and  the  Envi- 
ronmental Pi-otection  Agency  with  the  ready 
access  to  the  facilities,  per-sonnel,  and  infor- 
mation the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
consider  necessary  to  cari'y  out  their  r*espon 
slbilities  under  this  subsection.  A  contractor- 
operating  a  Corporation  facility  for  the  Coi - 
poi-ation  shall  provide  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  and  the  Environmental 
Pioieiiion  Agency  with  ready  access  to  the 
tacillties.  personnel,  and  information  of  the 
1  ontr-actor  as  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission and  the  Environmenlai  Pr'oieclion 
.■\gency  consider  necessary  to  carry  out  their 
lesponslliilities  under  this  subsection. 

-■(di  The  gaseous  diffusion  uranium  enrich- 
ment facilities  of  the  Department  may  not 
be  oper'ated   by   the  Coiporalron   unless  the 


Nudear  Regulatory  Commission,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Environmental  Protection 
.■\gency.  makes  a  determination  of  compli- 
ance under  subsection  (bi  or  approves  a  plan 
prepared  by  the  Department  for  achieving 
compliance  required  under  subsection  (b). 
-SEC.  1602.  LICENSING  OF  AVLIS. 

■Notwithstancim^  the  amendments  made 
by  section  5  ol  the  Solar,  Wind.  W"ast#,  and 
Geothermal  Power  Production  Incentives 
Act  of  1990  I  Public  Law  101-575;  104  Stat. 
2835).  Corporation  facilities  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  ur-aniurn  using  AVLIS  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  licensing  in  the  same  nianner  as  pro- 
duction and  utilization  faciiities  under  sec- 
tion 103  and  104  b.  of  title  I 

-SEC.      1603.      LICENSING      OF      OTHER      TECH 
NOLOGIES. 

"(a)  Corporation  facilities  using  alter- 
native technologies  for  uranium  en^-ichment. 
other  than  AVLIS.  shall  be  licensed  under 
sections  .5:3  and  63  of  title  J. 

"(b)  The  Corporation  shall  provide  for  the 
costs  of  decontamination  and  decommission- 
ing of  any  Corporation  facilities  described  in 
subsection  (ai  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  amendment.s  made  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Solar.  Wind.  Waste,  and  Geo- 
thermal Power  Production  .Act  of  1990, 
-SEC.  1604.  REGULATION  OF  RESTRJCT1ED  DATA. 

"The  Corpor-ation  shall  be  subject  to  this 

Act  with  r-espect  to  the  use  of,  or  access  to. 

Restricted  Data  to  the  same  extent  as  any 

private  corporation, 

-CHAPTER  27— DECONTAMINATION  AND 

DECOMMISSIONING 

-SEC.    1701.    ESTABLISHMENT   AND  ADMINISTRA 
TION  OF  FUND. 

-(a)  There  is  established  m  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  Stales  an  account  to  be  known  as 
the  Uranium  Enrichment  Decontamination 
and  Decommissioning  F"und  (referred  to  in 
this  chapter  as  the  'Fund"),  This  account, 
and  any  amounts  deposited  in  it,  including 
any  interest  earned  thereon,  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  subject  to  appropria- 
tions for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  chapter. 

■-'b)tl)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
hold  the  Fund  and.  after  consultation  with 
the  .Seci-etary.  annually  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  financial  condition  and  oper- 
ations of  the  Fund  during  the  preceding  fis- 
cal year. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
invest  amounts  contained  within  the  Fund  in 
obligations  of  the  United  States- 

"(A)  having  maturities  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  appropriate 
for  what  the  Department  determines  to  be 
the  needs  of  the  Fund:  and 

"iB)  bearing  interest  at  rates  determined 
to  be  appropriate  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ti-easury.  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
with  remaining  periods  to  maturity  com- 
parable to  these  obligations. 

-SEC.  1702.  DEPOSITS. 

"(ai  The  Fund  shall  consist  of  deposits  in 
the  amount  of  $500,000,000  per  fiscal  year  (to 
be  annually  adjusted  for  inflation  using  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  all-urban  consum- 
ers published  by  the  Department  of  Labor)  as 
provided  in  this  section. 

"lb)  Deposits  described  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  from  the  following  sources: 

"(1)  Sums  collected  pursuant  to  subsection 

(C). 

■■(2)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  t^  sub- 
section (d). 

"(C)  The  Seoetar-y  shall  collect  a  special 
assessment    from    domestic    utilities.    The 
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aiTidunt  (.olleLted  from  each  utility  pursuant 
to  this  .subseitlon  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  In 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amoutit  reiiuired  under 
subsection  (a)  to  be  deposited  for  such  fiscal 
year  as  the  total  amount  of  separative  work 
unlt.s  such  utility  has  purchased  for  the  pur 
puse  of  (timmercial  electricity  neneratlon. 
before  the  date  of  enai  tmeiit  of  this  title, 
bears  to  the  total  amount  of  separative  work 
units  purchased  from  the  De^xirttnent  of  En- 
eiKV.  for  all  purptjses  liefore  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  a  utility  shall  be  considered  to 
have  pur(  based  a  sepaiative  work  unit  from 
the  Department  If  such  sepaiative  work  unit 
was  produced  by  the  Department,  but  pur- 
chased t>y  the  utility  from  another  source. 

'(d)  There  aie  authorl/.eil  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Fund,  for  the  period  ericom 
passiiiK  15  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title,  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
ensure  that  the  amount  required  under  sub- 
section (a I  is  de^Hjsited  for  eath  fiscal  year 
'lel  The  collection  of  amounts  under  8ub 
section  (c)  shall  cease  after  the  earlier  of 

■•(1)  15  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title,  or 

■'(2)   the  collection   of  $2,500,000,000  (to   be 
annually    adjusted    for    Inflation    usln«    the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  all  urban  consum 
ers   publisheil   by   the   Department  of  Labori 
un<ler  such  sulisectlon 

"(f)   Kxcept  as  provided   In   subsection  (ei. 
ilep<isit,s  shall  continue  to  be  made  Into  the 
Fund    under    subse.  tlon    (d)    for    the    period 
specified  In  such  subsection 
"SEC.  1703.  DKI'ARTMKNT  KACII.ITIKS. 

"(a)    The    National    Academy    of   Sciences 
shall     conduct    a    study    and     provide    re<: 
ommendatlons  for  reducInK  costs  associated 
with  deiontaminatlon  and  deconimisslonlntf. 
ami  shall  report  it.s  fimllnKs  to  the  Congress 
within  :t  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title    Such  report  shall  Include  a  deter 
nilnaflon  of  the  decontamination  and  decotn 
missioning'   required   for  each   fa<  llity.   shall 
tileiitify  alternative  methoils.  usInK  different 
t,e>  hnoloKles,   shall   inchnle  site  specific  sur 
veys  of  the  actual  contamination,  and  shall 
provide  estimated  costs  of  tho.se  activities. 

■•(b)  The  cosljf  of  all  decont4iiiilnatlon  and 
deconimlssioriln»{  activities  of  the  Depart 
ment  shall  be  paid  from  the  Fund  until  such 
time  as  the  Secretary  certltles  and  the  Con- 
gress concurs,  by  law,  that  such  aullvlileu 
are  complete 
-SKC.  ITM.  EMri.OYKI':  I'KOVISIONS. 

'All   Ifttxjrei-s  and  iiiei  hanlcs  employed  by 
contractors    or    subconti actors    In    the    per 
formani  e  of  decontamination  or  decommls- 
sionlnK  ot   uranium  enrichment  facilities  of 
the  Department  sh;ill  be  paid  waKes  at  rates 
not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  project-s  of 
a  similar  i  harac  ter  in  t  he  locality  as  deter 
mined  by  the  Sei  r'-tarv  of  I^iiljor  In  accord 
ance    with    the    the    Act    of    March    i.    1931 
(known   as   the   Davis  Bacon   Acti  (40  U.S.C. 
276a  et   seci  i    The   Seci'et.ary   of  I>abor  shall 
have,    with    respect    to    the    labor   standards 
Hp«'clfled   \n   this  section,   the  authority  and 
fuiic  lions   set   forth    In    ReurKanlzallon    Flan 
Numtiered    U   of    \9W  i  15    FR    ;tl76.   M    SlAt 
1267)  anil  the  Act   of  June  13.   I9;M  (10  U  S  C. 
276.- 1 
•HVA'  1706  K*:^)!^^  rc)  (•oN(;R*:.s«. 

Within  I  yeiiis  alu^r  the  ibite  of  enact 
ment  of  this  title,  and  once  every  3  years 
thereafter,  the  .Seiietaiy  shall  report  t,<j  the 
Congress  on  progress  urwler  this  chapter  The 
5lh  report  sutjmltti'd  under  this  section  shall 
contain  recommendations  of  the  Sei  retary 
for  the  reauthorl/,aMon  of  the  program  and 
Fund  under  this  title.". 


SE«     1102.  TARI.K  OK  ««)NTENTS 

The  table  ol  contents  lot  title  11  of  the 
Atomic  Knergy  Act  of  1954,  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 901(ai  of  this  Act.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  enil  the  following 

CHAITKlt  26— LICKNSINO  AND  RKGUI.ATION  OK 
t'UANIliM  KNHirH.MKNT  FACII.ITIKS 

"Sec  1601.  llaseous  diffusion  facilities, 

"Sec  1602.  LIcensInK  of  AVLIS. 

"Sec  1603   Licensing  of  other  technoloKles. 

"Sec  1604   Regulation  of  restricted  data 

"CHAl'I'KU  ^T— DKCONTAMINATION  ANI> 
DWOMMI.-^SIONINO 

"Sec     1701     Establishment  and  administra- 
tion of  Fund. 
•"Sec.  1702.  Deposits. 
"Sec.  1703  Cost  containment. 
"Sec.  1704   Employee  provisions. 
"Sec    1705   Reports  t(i  Contrress 

-TITLE  I— ATOMIC  ENERGY". 

Strike  page  943,  line  13.  throuKh  pnee  1005. 
line  21 

TITLE  XII— RENEWAHI.E  ENER<;Y 
8KC    1201    FI.NIJINOS. 

The  Congress  finds  that  the  Increased  use 
of  ren(!wable  energy  - 

(1)  has  the  jKitentlal  to  meet  50  percent  of 
the  enertjy  needs  of  the  United  States  by  the 
year  2030; 

(2)  would  reduce  Impacts  on  human  health, 
air  nuallty.  and  ecosystems,  and  reduce  the 
potential  for  global  warming; 

(3)  would  rely  on  secure  domestic  resources 
and  improve  the  Ijalance  of  trade  liy  redutinK 
enerKy  imixjits;  and 

(4)  would   improve  the  International  com 
petltlveness  of  the  domestic   renewable  en- 
er»jy    industries   and   of   the    United   States 
economy  in  i;eneral 

SKt.  1202.  PI  KI-OSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  title  are  to  promote  - 

(1)  the  near-term  Increase  in  electricity 
production  from  renewable  enerKy  re.sources; 

(2 1  the  ({reater  use  of  renewable  energy  for 
nonelectrlclty  uses,  IncludlnR  liquid  fuels; 

(3)  the  further  advances  of  renewable  en 
erKy  technol<JKle»;  and 

i4)  exports  of  United  States  renewable 
technologies  and  servK  es 

SEC.     1203      RENKWABU:     KNKHGV    JOINT    VEN 
Tl  RES 

la)  NaIMiNAI.  (JdAI.S  ANO  MUl/riYKAK  FUND 
INC.    KiiK    Al.ioHoi.    Fkom    HloMArfs.     Section 
4(a)  of  the  Renewable  Energy  and  Energy  Ef 
flclency  Te(  hnoloKy  ComtwtltlvenesM  Act  of 
198!)  (42  U  S  C    I2003(a)i  is  amended 

(1)  by  redesiKnatinK  paraK'raph  (4)  a.s  para 
Kraph  (5);  and 

(2)  by  inseitlnn  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fol 
lowing  new  paraKraph 

"(4)  Al.c()H(ii.  KKOM  MiuMA«s.— (A)  In  gen- 
eral, the  goal  of  the  Alcohol  From  Blomass 
Program  shall  be  to  advance  research  and  de- 
velopment to  a  pcdnt  where  ali  ohol  from  bio 
mass  technology  Is  cost-competitive  with 
conventional  hydrocarbon  transportAtlon 
fuels,  and  to  promote  the  integration  of  this 
technology  into  the  transportation  fuel  sec- 
tor of  the  economy. 

"(Bid I  Specific  goals  for  producing  ethanoi 
from  blomass  shall  be  to- 

"(I)  reduce  the  cost  of  alcohol  to  70  cents 
per  gallon  by  1997. 

•ill)  improve  the  overall  blomass  carbo- 
hydrate conversion  efficiency  to  91  percent 
by  1997; 

•(III)  reduce  the  capital  cost  component  of 
the  cost  of  alcohol  to  23  cents  per  gallon  by 
1997.  and 

■■(IV)    reduce    the   ofterating    and    mainte 
nance  i.omponent  of  the  cost  of  alcohol  to  47 
cents  per  gallon  by  1997 


'•(111  Specific  goals  for  producing  methanol 
from  blomass  shall  be  to 

••(I)  reduce  the  cost  of  alcohol  to  47  cer.ls 
per  gallon  by  2000;  and 

•■(111  reduce  the  capital  component  of  the 
cost  of  alcohol  to  28  ■  ents  per  gallon  by  1995. 
and  to  16  cents  per  gallon  by  2000.'  . 

ibi  .Joint  Vkntukk.s  d  )  Section  6(ci  of  the 
Renewable  Energy  and  Energy  Efficiency 
Technology  Competitiveness  Act  of  1989  (42 
use  12005(c))  Is  amended  liy  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

■■(6)  DiHKfT  C()MIU:STIi)N  i)U  c; ASIKICATION  OK 
HIOMAS.S  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  solicit 
proposals  for  and  piovide  financial  assist- 
ance to  at  least  one  Joint  venture  for  the 
commeri  lalization  of  technologies  for  the  di- 
rect I  ombustlon  or  gasification  of  blomass  to 
generate  electricity  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  piiragiaph 

"(U)  The  purpose  of  joint  ventures  sup- 
ported under  this  piiragraph  shall  be  rx5  de- 
sign. t*»t,  and  ilemonstrate  critical  enabling 
technologies  for  dlrei  t  i  ombustlon  or  gasifi- 
cation of  blomass,  including  waste  wood,  for 
electric  p(jwer  generation  In  commercial  ap 
plications. 

"(C)   There    are    authorized    to    be    appro 
priated   to  the  Secretary  $15,000,000  for  the 
period      encompassing      fiscal      years      lt>9;f 
through  1995.  to  carry  out  this  paragraph 

"(7)  UTii.rry-scAi.K  i'hotovdi.taic  .ioint 
VKNTUKKS.  (A)  The  SecetAiy  shall  solicit 
proposals  for  and  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  at  least  one  joint  venture  for  a  util- 
ity-scale photovolt.ai(:  project  of  at  least  10 
megawatt.s  in  the  aggregate. 

"(B)  In  general,  the  goals  of  Joint  ventures 
under  this  paragraph  shall  include  - 

••(i)  the  integiatlon  of  photovoltaics  ui 
transmission  and  delivery  systems; 

'•(11)  the  development  of  cost-saving  ad- 
juncts to  utility  delivery  such  as  substation 
upgrades.  p«:'ak  power,  and  large-scale  volt- 
age line  augmentation;  and 

"(111)  the  incorporation  of  new  photo- 
voltaic Innovations  into  standard  utility 
rate  making  practices. 

"(C)  .Joint  ventures  supporteil  under  this 
paragraph  may  Include  partlciimnts  that  are 
considered  to  l>e  end  users  of  the  let  hnology 
such  as  rural  elei  trie  cooperatives,  public 
utilities.  Investor  owned  utilities,  and  Hide 
pendent  power  producers 

■•(D)  In  .'Selecting  joint  ventures  for  supp<jrt 
under  this  paragraph,  the  Sei  retary  shall 
consider  giving  prefereni  e  to  proposals  for 
projects  that  would  be  loi  ated  in  States 
where  Stjtt<>  law  would  allow  inclusion  of  the 
project  In  the  ratj'  lia.se  or  would  otherwise 
allow  for  favorable  financial  regulatory 
treatment  or  return  on  investment 

"(E)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro 
priated  to  the  Secretary  not  to  exceed 
$27,000,000  for  the  period  enc  ompassing  fiscal 
years  1993  through  19«)5,  to  carry  out  this 
paragraph 

"(8)  Alcohol  khom  CEi.LULoaic  bioma.ss 
TKCHNOLOc.v.  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  solicit 
proposals  for  ami  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  several  Joint  ventures  in  order  to  de- 
velop commercial  scale  alcohol  from  bioma.ss 
technology  using  available  blomass  feed- 
stoi  ks  sue  h  as  waste  paper,  agricultural  resl 
dues,  materials  contained  In  inclustrial  waste 
streams,  wood,  wood  waste,  and  herbaceous 
crops  In  carrying  out  this  p.aragraph,  the 
Secreiaiy  shall  attempt  to  .nelec  t  projects  In 
different  regions  of  the  Uniteij  States 

■•(B)  The  purjxisc  of  joint  ventures  sup- 
ported under  this  paiagraph  shall  I*  to  de- 
velop and  demonstrate  critical  enabling 
technologies  and  to  provide  new  technologies 
to  Industry  to  Improve  the  efficiency  of  oper- 


ations as  well  as  create  new  industries  that 
have  sutjstantial  prospects  for  encouraging 
energy  independence 

■■(C)    There    are    authorized    to    Ije    appro- 
priated  to   the  Secretary   $80,000,000  for  the 
period      encompassing      fiscal      years      1993 
through  1995.  to  carry  out  this  paragraph. 
■■9)    Oil.     IiISl'I.ACKMKNT     HY     SOLAR    WATKR 

HHAi'iNC.  (A)  The  .Secretary  shall  solicit 
prop<:>sals  for  and  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  joint  venture  for  the  commercializa- 
tion of  solar  wat.er  heat  inn  technology  in  ac- 
( ordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph. 

■'(B)  The  purpose  of  joint  ventures  sut>- 
ported  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  to  de- 
sign, test,  and  demonstrate  critical  enabling 
technologies  for  solar  water  heating  for  com- 
mercial application  in  water  heating  and 
process  heat  uses  that  have  substantial  pros- 
pects for  displacing  the  consumption  of  oil. 

■■(C)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro 
priated  to  the  Secretary  $9,000,000  for  the  pe 
nod  encompassing  fiscal  years  1993  through 
1995,  to  carry  out  this  paragraph. 

•  (10)  Oil  displackmknt  by  photovoltaic 
AND  wind  knkhgy  systkms.  (A)  The  Sec- 
retary shall  solicit  propo.sals  for  and  provide 
financial  assistance  to  at  least  one  joint  ven- 
ture each  for  the  commercialization  of  pho- 
tovoltaic and  wind  energy  .systems,  respec 
lively,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph. 

••(B)  The  purpose  of  joint  ventures  sup- 
ported under  this  paragraph  shall  be  to  de 
sign.  test,  and  demonstrate  critical  enabling 
technologies  for  photovoltaic  and  wind  en- 
ergy systems  for  commercial  application  in 
electric  power  generation  uses  that  have  sub- 
stantial prospect,s  for  displacing  the  con 
sumption  of  oil. 

■(C)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  .Secretary  $15,000,000  for  the 
period  encompassing  fiscal  years  1993 
through  1995,  to  carry  out  this  paragraph. 

(11)    HIOH   TKMI'KRATURK    SCPKHCONDU'CTINC. 

KL^x-l'Rlc^'Y  I'KCHNouxiY  (A)  The  Secretary 
shall  solic  It  proposals  for  and  provide  finan- 
cial assist.ance  to  at  least  one  Joint  venture 
to  commercialize  high  temperature  super- 
conducting electricity  technologies  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph 

'•(B>  The  purpose  of  joint  ventures  sup- 
ported under  this  paragraph  shall  be  to  com- 
mercialize one  or  more  products,  such  as  mo- 
tors, generators,  transmission  lines,  trans- 
formers, and  magnetic  energy  storage  sys- 
tems, based  on  high  temperature  super- 
conducting technologies.  Such  products  shall 
be  of  sufficient  operational  capability  to 
demonstrate  the  increased  energy  efficiency 
of  high  temperature  superconducting  tech- 
nologies in  commercial  products. 

••(C)  Such  products  shall  be  based  on  the 
critical  enabling  technologies  of  high  tem- 
perature superconducting  materials  and  gas- 
phase  cooling  systems  operating  at  tempera- 
tures aljove  20  Kelvin  (-423F). 

••(Di  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  not  to  exceed 
$15,000,000  foi-  the  period  encompassing  fiscal 
years  1993  through  1995,  to  carry  out  this 
paragraph 

••(12)  OIL  I)ISPI..\CKMKNT  HY  KUKL  CELL  TKCH- 

nol(X5Y.--(A)  The  Secretary  shall  solicit  pro- 
po.sals for  and  provicle  financial  assistance  to 
joint  ventures  for  the  commercialization  of 
fuel  I  el!  technology  for  electric  power  gen- 
HiaMoii  ^iiid  transportation  applications  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph. 

"(B)  The  purpose  of  joint  ventures  sup- 
ported under  this  paragraph  shall  be  to  de 


sign.  test,  and  demonstrate  critical  enabling 
technologies  for  the  production  of  electric 
energy  from  fuel  cells  in  order  to  accelerate 
commercial  application  of  fuel  cells  that 
have  substantial  prospects  for  displacing  the 
consumption  of  oil. 

"(Ci  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary— 

••(1)  $9,000,000  for  the  period  encompassing 
fiscal  years  1993  through  1995  for  electric 
power  generation  application;  and 

■•(ii)  $9.0(X),(XX)  for  the  period  encompassing 
fiscal   years  1993  through   1995  for  transpor- 
tation application, 
to  carry  out  this  paragraph. 

•'(13)    SOURCK    RKDL'CrriON    TKCHN0L(X;Y.-   (A) 

The  Secretary  shall  solicit  proposals  for  and 
provide  financial  assistance  to  at  least  one 
Joint  venture  for  the  commercialization  of 
source  reduction  technology  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

"(B)   The    purpose   of  joint   ventures   sup- 
ported under  this  paragraph  shall  be  to  de 
sign,  test,  and  demonstrate  critical  enabling 
technologies  for  the  development  of  source 
reduction  technologies. 

•(C)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  $6,000,000  for  the  pe- 
riod encompassing  fiscal  years  1993  through 
1995,  to  carry  out  this  paragraph.'. 

(2)  Section  6(d)(1)  of  the  Renewable  Energy 
and  Energy  Efficiency  Technology  Competi- 
tiveness Act  of  1989  (42  U.S.C.  12005(d)(1))  is 
amended  by  striking  'or  (5)  '  and  in.serting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(5),  (6),  (7),  (8),  (9).  ilOi.  (ID. 
(12).  or  (13)'. 

SEC.  1204.  RENEWABLE  ENERGY  PRODUCTION  IN 
CENTIVE, 

(a)  Inckntive  Payments.  For  electric  en- 
ergy generated  and  sold  by  a  qualified  renew- 
able energy  facility  during  the  incentive  pe- 
riod, the  Secretary  of  Energy  (hereinafter  in 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  ••Secretary") 
shall  make,  subject  to  the  availability  of  ap- 
propriations, incentive  payments  to  the 
owner  or  operator  of  such  facility.  The 
amount  of  such  payment  made  to  any  such 
owner  or  operator  shall  be  as  determined 
under  subsection  (e).  Payments  under  this 
section  may  only  be  made  upon  receipt  by 
the  Secretary  of  an  incentive  payment  appli 
cation  which  establishes  that  the  applicant 
is  eligible  to  receive  such  payment  and 
which  satisfies  such  other  requirements  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary.  Such  appli- 
cation shall  be  in  such  form,  and  shall  be 
submitted  at  such  time,  as  the  Secretary 
shall  establish. 

(b)  Qualified  Renewable  Energy  Facil- 
ity.—For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  qualified 
renewable  energy  facility  i.*;  a  facility  which 
generates  electric  energy  for  sale  in.  or  af- 
fecting, interstate  commerce  using  solar, 
wind,  blomass.  or  geothermal  energy,  except 
that^- 

(1)  the  burning  of  municipal  solid  waste 
shall  not  be  treated  as  using  biomass  energy; 
and 

(2)  geothermal  energy  shall  not  include  en- 
ergy produced  Irom  a  dry  steam  geothernia; 
reservoir  which  has— 

(A)  no  mobile  liquid  in  its  natural  state; 

(B)  steam  quality  of  95  percent  water:  and 
iC)  an  enthalpy  for  the  total  pioduced  fluid 

greater  than  or  equal  to  1200  Biu  lb  (British 
thermal  units  per  pound). 

(c)  Eligibility  Window.— Payments  may  be 
made  under  this  section  only  for  electricity 
generated  from  a  qualified  renewable  energy 
facility  first  used  during  the  10-fiscal  year 
period  beginning  with  the  first  full  fiscal 
year  occurring  after  the  enactment  of  this 
section. 

(d)  Payment  Period.— A  cjuaiified  renew- 
able energy   facility  may  receive  payments 
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under  this  section  for  a  i0-fisc;al  year  period. 
Such  period  shall  begin  with  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  electricity  generated  from  the  facil- 
ity is  first  eligible  for  such  payments. 

(e)  Amount  of  Payment  — 

(1)  In  general  —Incentive  payments  made 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section  to  the 
owner  or  operator  of  any  qualified  renewable 
energy  facility  shall  be  based  on  the  number 
of  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity  generated  by 
the  facility  through  the  use  of  solar,  wind. 
biomass.  or  geothermal  energy  during  the 
payment  period  referred  to  in  subsection  (d) 
For  any  facility,  the  amount  of  such  pay 
ment  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  following  table,  adjusted  as  provided  in 
paragraph  i2): 

AMOUNT  OF  INCENTIVE  PAYMENT 


Fiscal  year  in  which  fa 
i:lllty  Is  first  used 

Amount  of  pay 

ment  (In  rtollars/ 

kilowatt  hour) 

Kii-Ft  through  flflh  years 

S0  02.S 

after  (>naclmpnl 

Sixth  year  after  enacl 

10.022 

ment. 

Seventh  year  after  enact- 

$0,019 

mpnt 

Elghlh  yf-ai  afli-r  ena<;t- 

S0.016 

menl 

Ninth  year  after  enact- 

S0.013 

ment 

Tenth  year  after  enact 

SO.<H 

ment. 

(2)  ADJUSTMENTS.— The  amount  of  the  pay- 
ment made  to  any  person  under  this  sub- 
section as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
adjusted  for  inflation  for  each  fiscal  year  tje- 
ginning  after  calendar  year  1993  in  the  same 
manner  as  provided  in  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 29(d)(2)(B)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986.  except  that  in  applying  such  provi- 
sions the  calendar  year  1993  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  calendar  year  1979. 

(f)  Sunset. --No  payment  may  be  made 
under  this  section  to  any  facility  after  the 
expiration  of  the  20-fiscal  year  period  begin- 
ning with  the  first  full  fiscal  year  occurring 
after  the  enactment  of  this  section,  and  no 
payment  may  be  made  under  this  section  to 
any  facility  after  a  payment  has  been  made 
with  respect  to  such  facility  for  a  lO-fiscal 
year  period. 

(g;  Facilities  Rfx:eiving  Other  Assist- 
ance.—No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  payment  under  this  section  for  energy  gen- 
erated at  a  facility  for  which  an  energy  tax 
credit  was  received  under  the  Interna!  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986. 

(hi  ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS.— If  funds  made 
available  for  payments  under  this  section  are 
inadequate  in  any  fiscal  year  to  make  the 
full  payments  authorized  by  this  section  for 
thai  year  for  energy  generated  by  qualified 
renewable  energy  facilities,  payments  shall 
be  made  first  for  energy  generated  by  those 
facilities  which  received  jaayments  under 
this  section  in  prior  fiscal  years  before  any 
payments  are  made  to  facilities  which  were 
not  eligible  to  receive  payments  in  such 
prior  fiscal  years. 

SEC.   1205.  RENEWABLE  EIVERGY  EXPORT  TECH- 
NOLOGY TRAINING. 

(a)  Establishme.nt  of  Program.— The  Sec- 
retary, through  the  Agency  for  Internationa! 
Development,  shall  establish  a  program  for 
the  training  of  individuals  from  developing 
countries,  at  a  location  or  locations  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  renewable  energy  and  energy  effi- 
cient equipment  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section. The  Secretary  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency  for  Internationa!  Devel- 
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opmnni  shall,  within  one  year  ufter  th><  ilate 
of  enactmeni,  of  this  Act,  enter  Into  a  writ- 
ten agreement  to  raiiv  out  this  prok'iiirn. 

(b)  Pl'Kl'osK  The  purpose  of  the  proKram 
established  under  this  section  .shall  be  to 
train  UullvUluals.  including  engineers  luul 
other  professionals.  In  the  system  do>tlKn.  oi>- 
eratlon,  and  uialiitenan<  e  ol  renewable  en 
eiKV  and  eiierKy  effb'lenl  eciulpmeiit  nianu 
fartured  In  the  United  States,  Including 
eiiulpinent  tor  water  puinplnK.  heatinK  and 
purlfii  atlon.  and  the  production  of  electric 
power  in  remote  area.s 

(C)      ArTHOUr/ATION     OK     AfPltlH'HM  TldNS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  $6,000,000  lor  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1994.  1995.  and  1996.  to  carry  out  this 
section 

SEC.   1208.  AITTHOKITY   FOR  STAITS  Tti   UNDKR 
TAKK  reASIBIl.lTY  STl.'DIES. 

Section  :»>2(d>  nt  tin-  Kiu'iuv  I'ulhy  and 
Conservation  An,  (■12  use  6;i22(di)  i.s 
amended  by  redesltfnatltiK  para^rraphs  (12) 
and  (13)  as  para^iraphs  (13i  and  Il4).  respeo 
tively.  anil  bv  in.sertirik'  after  para>fraph  (Up 
the  followlnt;  new  paragraph 

"(12)  support  liir  pn-leaslbillty  and  feaslbll 
Ity   studies  for   project.s  that  utilize  renew 
able  enertcy   and   enerny   efficiency   resource 
tei  hnoloKies  In  order  to  facllitAte  a<  ce.ss  to 
capilJil  .md  '  i<-dif  for  such  projects. 
SEC.   1207.   R»:NKWAHLE  energy  ADVANCEMENT 
AWARDS. 

(ai  Ainiioui  I  V  The  Secretary  shall  make 
Renewiible  Knerts'y  Advancement  Awar<ls  In 
recotfoltlon  of  <levelopments  that  advance 
the  practical  application  of  bloma.ss,  geo- 
therrnal.  hydroelectric,  photovoltaic,  solar 
thermal,  ocean  thermal,  ami  wind  tech- 
nologies to  consumer,  utility,  or  ln<lustrlal 
uses,  in  ai  lordanco  with  this  section.  Kxc.ept 
as  provided  In  subseition  (<>.  Renewal  Kn 
erKy  Advancement  Awards  shall  Include  a 
cash  award. 

(b)  ADVISOKY  Panki,. 

(1)  Ai'ioi.NiMKNT.  within  6  months  after 
the  dale  o(  ena<  tment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  appoint  an  advisory  panel. 

(2>  FUNcnoNS  The  advisory  panel  ap^ 
pointed  under  paraxraph  (1)  shall 

(A)  develop  selection  criteria  under  sub 
section  (c);  and 

(B)  make  recommendations  annually  to 
the  Secretary  on  who  should  receive  an 
award  under  this  section 

(3)  MKMHKH.-;nif  The  advisory  panel  shall 
consist  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  a 
balanced  representation  from  the  scientific, 
utilities.  Industrial,  financial,  environ 
mental,  and  State  enerKy  official  commu- 
nities. 

(4)  TkAVKi,  KXPKNSK.s.  Each  member  of  the 
advisory  panel  shall  receive  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence.  In 
accordance  with  sections  5702  and  5703  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code 

(5)  AHMINKSTHATIVE  A.s.sisTANCK.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  the  advisory  panel  with 
such  staff,  office  apac.>,  and  other  adminis- 
trative a-sslstance  as  It  may  require. 

(c)  Sm.KCTKiN  CKiTKRiA.  The  advisory 
panel  appointed  umler  subsection  (b)  shall 
develop  criteria  to  be  applied  in  the  selet:tlon 
of  award  reclplent.s  under  this  section.  Such 
criteria  shall  include  the  foUowInK 

(1)  The  decree   to  which  the  development 
Increases  the  usefulness  of  a  renewable  en 
ertfy  technology. 

i2)  The  decree  to  which  the  development 
will  have  a  significant  Impact,  by  beiieflttin»{ 
a  \a.riie  number  of  people,  by  reducitiK  the 
costs  of  an  Important  Industrial  process  or 
commercial  product  or  service,  or  otherwise. 

(3)  The  uniqueness  and  intfenuity  of  the  de 
velopment.  ' 


i4i  Whether  the  application  has  slunlflcant 
export  potential 

(5i  The  environmental  soundness  of  the  de- 
velopment. 

<d)  Ski.kction.  BejTlnnlnif  In  fiscal  year 
1994.  and  annually  thereafter  for  a  period  of 
10  years,  the  Secret-ary  shall  select  3  to  6  de- 
velopments described  In  subsection  (a)  that 
are  worthy  ol  receivlnK  an  award  under  this 
section,  and  shall  make  such  awards.  The 
Secretary  shall  adopt  the  recommendations 
of  the  advisory  panel  under  subsection 
ib)(2ilB)  unless  a  recommendation  does  not 
conform  to  the  .selection  criteria  developeil 
under  subsection  it  i. 

(e)  Ki.ir.iHii.iTY  -Awards  may  lie  made 
under  this  section  only  to  Individuals  who 
are  United  States  nationals  or  permanent 
resident  aliens,  or  to  non  Federal  or^anlza 
tions  that  are  orKanlzed  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  the  laws  of  a  State  of 
the  United  States 

(f)  Authorization  ok  Aitropbiations.  - 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  $50,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1994  through  2003  for  carrying  out  this 
section. 

(»{)  Awards  Mauk  in  Ahsknck  ok  Appro- 
fRlATIoN.s  The  SecrcUiry  shall  make  honor- 
ary awards  under  this  section  if  sufficient 
funds  are  not  appropriated  for  financial 
awards  In  any  fis<  al  your 

SEC    120«.  STl  I)Y  Of  EXIMRT  I'ROMO'nON  PR.\( 
TICKS. 

Section  256(d)  of  the  Kner^ry  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (42  U  S.C.  6276(d))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  followlntf 
new  paratrraph 

'•(3)  The  interaKency  working  Kroup, 
throu^th  a  subworklnK  ►jroup  that  Is  chaireil 
by  a  representative  of  an  agency  or  depart 
ment  with  expertise  in  foreign  trade  barriers 
and  that  has  a  meiiibei  who  is  a  representii 
tlve  of  the  Department  of  KnerKy.  shall  con 
duct  a  stuily  of  subsidies.  Incentives,  and 
policies  that  other  countries  use  to  promote 
exports  ol  their  own  renewable  eneruy  tech- 
noloKles  and  products  Such  study  shall  also 
Identify  other  countries'  trade  barriers  to 
the  Import  of  renewable  onerRy  technologies 
and  products  produced  In  the  United  Suites. 
The  interagency  working'  ^roup  shall  report 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  the  re- 
sult.s  of  such  study  within  18  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  C'omprehensive 
National  Knertrv  I'oln  v  Ait 

SEC.  1209.  STl.nV  OF  TAX  AND  RATE  TREATMENT 

or  r»:newabi.e  energy  i'r<v;ecth. 

(ai  The  Se.  ict.nv.  in  lonjunctmn  with 
State  utility  regulators,  shall  undertake  a 
study  to  determine  if  conventional  taxation 
and  ratemaklns  procedures  result  in  an  eco 
nomic  bias  for  or  against  renewable  energy 
power  plants  compared  to  conventional 
power  plants. 

(b)  Within  1  year  after  the  date  of  enact 
ment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  submit 
a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  results  of  the 
study  undertaken  under  subsection  la). 
SEC    1210   .STIDY  f)F  RICE  MILLING  ENERGY  BY 
I'RODK  T  MARKETING. 

The  Department  ol  Kiiem'v  shall  conduct  a 
study  to  facilitate  the  marketing  of  energy 
by-products  fiom  ilce  inllling. 
SEC    1211    INTERAGENCY  WORKING  GROUP. 

lai  PUUI-OSKS.     Section  256(d)(2)  of  the  En 
ergy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  U  S.C. 
6276(d)(2)(  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

■•(2)  The  purposes  of  the  Interagency  work- 
ing group  are 

'•(A)  to  promote  the  export  of  renewable 
energy  and  energy  efficient  products  and 
technologies  produced  In  the  United  States; 


••(B)  to  Inform  other  countries  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  policies  that  promote  the  use  of 
renewable  energy  and  energy  efficient  tech- 
nology, and 

••(Ci  to  foster  rural  and  urban  economic  de- 
velopment and  energy  self-suffi<'iency 
through  the  use  of  reliable  and  economical 
renewable  energy  and  energy  efficiency  re- 
souri^e  technologies.  ". 

(bi  DKKlNlTloNs.— Section  256(g)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S  C.  6276(g)i  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows 

"(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  •renewable  energy  also  in- 
cludes energy  efficiency  to  the  extent  it  is 
part  of  a  renewable  energy  system  or  tech- 
nology; 

"(2)  the  term  developing  countries'  In- 
cludes, but  is  not  limited  to.  Eastern  Europe, 
the  successor  states  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  Baltic  states;  and 

"(3)  the  term  energy  efficiency  resource' 
means  a  resource  bv  which  energy  is  saved 
through  improvements  in  the  efficiency  of 
energy  production,  transportation,  or  utili- 
zation. " 

SKC.      121-!       R*;NEW,\BLE      ENERTiY      COMMER 
CIA1.I2ATION. 

la)  In  Genkrai.  d)  The  Secretary  shall, 
with  funds  available  for  such  purpose,  enter 
into  not  less  than  10  agreements  with  private 
lenders  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  inter 
est  on  loans  made  to  riualilied  borrowers  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  the  manufacture, 
construction,  or  acquisition  of  equipment 
that  principally  utilizes  a  renewable  energy 
technology 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  Into  such 
agreements— 

(Al  indirectly  through  appropriate  State 
energy  offices;  or 

(B)  directly  in  the  case  of  loans  made  with 
resp<'ct  to  equipment  for  Federal  facilities. 

(b)  Fkdhhai.  shark.  The  amount  of  the 
Federal  share  of  Interest  on  a  loan  referred 
to  in  subsection  (aid)  shall  t>e  determined  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  basis  iif 

(U  the  need  of  the  borrower  for  the  assist- 
ance; 

(2)  the   degree   to   which    linancing   of  the 
project  will  a.ssist  in  the  regional  diversifica- 
tion and  commeri  lallzation  of  renewable  en 
ergy  resources  in  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  the  achievement  of  the  purposes  and 
goals  of  'his  Act 

(c)  Loan  Tkr.m.s.  The  Secretary  may  enter 
into  an  agreement  under  subsection  (a)(1)  to 
pay  the  Federal  share  of  int.erest  on  a  loan 
that— 

(IXA)  has  a  prim  1  pal  amount  of  at  least 
$250,000  and  less  than  $1,000,000  and  a  matu- 
rity of  not  less  than  15  years,  or 

iBi  has  a  principal  amount  of  at  least 
$1,000,000.  and  a  maturity  of  not  less  than  20 
years; 

(2)  has  an  interest  rate— 

(A)  of  no  greater  than  four  percent  above 
the  prime  i-ate  of  lending  by  certain  finan- 
cial institutions,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary; or 

iB)  that  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
reasonable,  and 

(3)  contains  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions that  the  Secretary  determines  is  appro- 
priate. 

(d)  RKPORT.— Not  later  than  two  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
annually  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  re 
port  to  the  Congress  on  the  projects  funded 
under  this  section  and  the  progress  being 
made  toward  accomplishing  the  purpose  of 
this  section. 

te)  AUTHORIZATION.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  for  fiscal 


years  1992.  1993.  and  1994  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

(f)  DEFINITIONS— For  purposes  of  this  sec 
tion— 

(li  the  term  'qualified  borrower  '  means— 

lA)  an  organization  Involved  in  the  produc- 
tion or  sale,  or  both,  of  electricity,  thermal 
energy,  or  other  forms  of  energy  using  a  re 
newable  energy  technology;  or 

(B)  a  manufacturer  of  renewable  energy 
equipment  planning  to  finance  improve- 
ments In,  or  expansion  of.  facilities  for  the 
manufacture  of  renewable  energy  tech- 
nologies; 

(2)  the  term  'renewable  energy  tech- 
nology '  means  any  technology  that  pro- 
duces, or  uses  as  Its  principal  energy  source, 
bloma.ss,  geothermal,  photovoltaic,  wind,  or 
solar  thermal  (including  solar  water  heating 
and  solar  industrial  proce.ss  preheat!  energy; 
and 

(3)  the  term  "Federal  share"  means  that 
portion  of  the  interest  on  a  loan  financed  by 
a  private  lender  which  is  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  under  this  section. 

SEC.    1213.    DATA   SYSTEM    AND    ENERGY    TECH 
NOLOGY  EVALUATION. 

(a)    FUNCIIONS  OK  THK    SKCRl^rTARY   OK  COM 

MKRCK.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  his 
or  her  role  as  a  member  of  the  interagency 
working  group  established  under  section  256 
of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
(42  use.  6276)  shall- 

(1)  develop  a  comprehensive  data  base  and 
information  dissemination  system,  using  the 
National  Trade  Data  Bank  and  the  Commer- 
cial Information  Management  System  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  that  will  provide 
information  on  the  specific  energy  tech- 
nology needs  of  developing  countries,  and 
the  technical  and  economic  competitiveness 
of  various  renewable  energy  and  energ.v  effi- 
cient technologies; 

(2)  make  such  Information  available  t«  in 
dustry.  Federal  and  multilateral  lending 
agencies,  nongovernmental  organizations, 
host-country  and  donor-agency  officials,  and 
such  others  aa  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
considers  necessary;  and 

(3)  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress  by 
not  later  tiian  .June  1,  1993.  and  biennially 
thereafter,  a  comprehensive  report  evaluat- 
ing the  full  range  of  energy  and  environ- 
mental technologies  necessary  to  meet  the 
energy  needs  of  developing  countries  while 
reducing  the  generation  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  other  greenhouse  gases,  including— 

(A)  information  on  the  specific  energy 
needs  of  developing  countries, 

(B)  an  inventory  of  United  States  tech 
nologies  and  services  to  meet  those  needs. 

If  I  an  up<late  on  the  status  of  ongoing  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  programs  which  pro 
mote  United  States  exports  of  renewable  en- 
ergy and  energy  efficient  technology,  and 

(D)  an  evaluation  of  current  programs  (and 
recommendations  for  future  programs i  that 
develop  and  promote  energy  efficiency  and 
sustainable  u.se  of  indigenous  renewable  en- 
ergy resources  in  developing  countries  to  re 
duce  the  generation  of  greenhouse  ga.ses  that 
may  contribute  to  global  climate  change 

SEC.  I2U.  OUTREACH. 

(ai  UMTKi)  Statks  and  Foreign  Commer- 
cial SKRVlCK  ACTIviriKs.— The  .Secretary  of 
Commerce  may  assign  an  officer  or  employee 
assigned  to  the  United  Stares  and  Foreign 
Commercial  .Service,  who  is  experienced  in 
renewable  energy  and  energy  efficient  tec-h- 
nology.  to  the  offices  of  the  United  States 
and  Foreign  Commercial  .Service  in  the  Pa- 
cific Rim  and  in  the  Caribbean  Basin  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  prnvliimM  uiiorrnation  con- 


cerning renewable  energy  and  energy  effi- 
cient technologies  and  industries  of  the 
United  States  to  governments.  Industries, 
and  others  outside  of  the  United  States. 

(bi  Trade  Missions— The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  may  sponsor  trade  missions  to 
help  market  renewable  energy  and  energy  ef- 
ficient products  in  other  countries. 

(c)  ACTIVITIES  ok  Interagency  Group  Not 
Afkkcted.— Nothing  in  this  section  shall  af- 
fect the  activities  of  the  interagency  work- 
ing group  established  under  section  256(d)  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Con.servation  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6276(d)). 

TITLE  XIII— COAL 

SEC.  ISOI.  COAL  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
RELATING  TO  COMMERCIAL  APPLI- 
CATION PROGRAM. 

I  a)  E.STABL1SHME.NT.— (1)  The  Secretary  of 
Energy  (hereinafter  in  this  title  (except  as 
provided  in  section  1314)  referred  to  as  the 
'Secretary  ").  in  consultation  with  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Council  and  other  representa- 
tives of  the  public  as  the  Secretary  considers 
appropriate,  shall  conduct  a  program  of  re- 
search and  development  relating  to  commer- 
cial application  within  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  advanced  coal-based  technologies 
with  the  goals  and  objectives  of— 

(A)  achieving  the  control  of  sulfur  oxides, 
oxides  of  nitrogen,  air  toxics,  solid  and  liquid 
wastes,  greenhouse  gases,  or  other  emissions 
resulting  from  coal  use  or  conversion  at  lev- 
els of  proficiency  greater  than  or  equal  to 
the  most  effective  applicable  currently  avail- 
able commercial  technology; 

(B)  achieving  the  cost  competitive  conver- 
sion of  coal  into  energy  forms  usable  in  the 
transportation  sector; 

(C)  demonstrating  the  conversion  of  coal  to 
synthetic  gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid  fuels; 

(D)  demonstrating,  in  cooperation  with 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies,  the  use  of 
coal-derived  fuels  in  mobile  equipment,  with 
opportunities  for  industrial  cost-sharing  par- 
ticipation; and 

(E)  ensuring  the  timely  commercial  appli 
cation  of  cost-effective  technologies  or  en- 
ergy production  processes  or  systems  utiliz- 
ing coal  which  achieve  greater  efficiency  in 
the  conversion  of  coal  to  useful  energy  when 
compared  to  currently  available  commercial 
technology  for  the  use  of  coal  and  the  con- 
trol of  emissions  from  the  utilization  of  coal, 
and  ensuring  the  availability  for  commercial 
use  of  such  technologies  by  the  year  2010. 

(2)  In  selecting  projects  under  this  title, 
other  than  projects  under  .section  1304.  the 
Secretary  shall  seek  to  ensure  that,  relative 
to  otherwise  comparable  generating  unit-s  or 
products,  a  selected  project  will  meet  one  or 
more  of  the  following  requirements: 

(A)  It  will  significantly  reduce  environ- 
mental emissions. 

(B»  It  will  significantly  increase  the  over- 
all efficiency  of  the  utilization  of  coal,  in- 
cluding energy  conversion  efficiency  and, 
where  applicable,  production  of  products  de- 
rived from  coal 

(Ci  It  will  be  a  significantly  more  cosl-ef- 
fective  technological  alternative,  based  on 
life  cycle  capital  and  operating  costs  per 
unit  of  energy  produced  and.  where  applica- 
ble, costs  per  unit  of  product  produced. 
Priority  in  selection  shall  be  given  to  those 
projects  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary, more  effectively  meet  the  require- 
ments in  subparagraphs  lA).  iBi.  and  iC). 

i3)  In  administering  the  program  author- 
ized by  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish accounting  and  project  management 
controls  that  will  be  adequate  to — 

(A)  control  the  costs  ol  the  project; 

(B)  ensure  a  high  probability  of  success; 
and 


(Ci  ensure  compliance  with  this  title. 

i4kA)  Not  later  than  180  days  aft«r  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  procedures  and  criteria  for  the 
recoupment  of  the  Federal  share  of  cost- 
shared  projects  authorized  pursuant  to  this 
title  Such  recoupment  shall  occur  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  following  the  date 
of  completion  of  such  project,  but  not  longer 
than  20  years  following  such  date 

(B)  For  each  such  project,  the  Secretary 
shall  negotiate  a  schedule  for  recoupment 
taking  into  account  the  effect  of  recoupment 
on— 

(i!  the  commercial  competitiveness  of  the 
entity  carrying  out  the  project; 

(ii)  the  profitability  of  the  project,  and 

(ill)  the  commercial  viability  of  the  clean 
coal  technology  utilized. 

lb)  REPORT.— Within  240  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  of  the  Senate  a  report  which 
shall  include  each  of  the  following 

(1)  A  detailed  description  of  ongoing  re 
search  and  development  activities  relating 
to  commercial  application  regarding  ad- 
vanced coal-based  technologies  undertaken 
by  the  Department  of  Energy,  other  Federal 
or  State  government  departments  or  agen- 
cies and.  to  the  extent  such  infonnation  is 
publicly  available,  other  public  or  private  or- 
ganizations in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries. 

(2i  A  listing  and  analysis  of  current  Fed- 
eral and  State  government  regulatory  and  fi 
nancial    incentives   that   could    further    the 
goals  of  the  programs  established  under  this 
section. 

(3)  Recommendations  regarding  the  man- 
ner in  which  any  ongoing  clean  coal  commer- 
cial application  program  might  be  modified 
and  extended  in  order  to  ensure  the  timely 
demonstrations  of  those  advanced  coal-based 
technologies  described  in  subsection  lai  of 
this  section  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  goals  es- 
tablished under  this  section  are  achieved  and 
that  such  demonstrated  technologies  are 
available  for  commercial  use  by  the  year 
2010 

(4)  A  detailed  plan  for  conducting  the  pro- 
gram of  research  and  developm.ent  relating 
to  commercial  application  program  to 
achieve  the  goals  and  objectives  of  sub- 
section lai.  which  plan  shall  Include  a  de- 
.scription  of  — 

(Ai  the  program  elements  and  management 
structure  to  be  utilized. 

(B)  the  technical  milestones  to  be  achieved 
with  respect  to  each  of  the  advanced  coal- 
based  technologies  included  in  the  plan:  and 

(C)  the  dates  at  which  further  deadlines  for 
additional  cost-sharing  demonstrations  shall 
be  established. 

(c)  Annlai.  Report— Within  1  year  after 
transmittal  of  the  report  described  m  sub- 
section lb),  and  annually  thereafter  for  a  pe- 
riod of  5  years,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  that  provides  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  status  of  develop 
ment  of  the  advanced  coal-based  tech- 
nologies and  the  research  and  development 
activities  relating  to  commercial  application 
undertaken  to  carry  out  the  programs  con- 
ducted under  this  section. 

(d)  Dekinition.— (li  As  used  in  this  title, 
the  terms  'advanced  coal-based  tech- 
nologies "  and  'clean  coal  technologies" 
mean  technologies  that  the  Secretary  ex 
pects  to  be  commercially  viable,  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time,  under  economic 
assumptions  established  by  the  Energy  Infor- 
matior.  Administration,  and— 
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lAi  111  t,he  case  of  replacement,  lejiowei'lnK. 
or  new  nppllcallons,  the  technoloifCltHH  ai" 

lit  capable  of  meeting  applKable  environ- 
mental performance  stnn<lai(ls  for  new  power 
plants,  or  In  the  case  of  a  repoweriiiK  or  re 
placement  projei:t,  such  environmental  per 
forman<  e  st^mlards  as  would  otherwise  he 
applkniilo.  iinil 

lii)  except  as  provided  In  paraifraph  (2)».I), 
cafMililf  of  ftchlevInK  thermal  conversion  offi 
clencles  equal  to  or  greater  than  40  penent, 
or  such  higher  percentftKe  as  the  Secretary 
may  require. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  emission  control  tech- 
nolOKles,  the  technolOKles  are  state-of  Ihe- 
art  technoloKiea  at  achieving  the  ob)ectlve 
stated  In  subsection  (a)(l)(Ai;  and 

({')  In  the  case  of  coal  refining  tech- 
nologies, the  technologies  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducmtf  energy,  fuels,  and  products  which,  on 
a  complete  energy  system  basis,  will  result 
111  envlronmentAl  emissions  no  greater  than 
those  produced  by  exlstlntc  comparable  en- 
ergy systems  utilized  for  the  same  purpose 

(2)  TechnoloKles  that  the  terms  defined  in 
this  subsection  refer  t,o  Include  the  follow 
Intf 

(A)  Coal  refining  technuloKles  capable  of 
efficiently  producing  or  utlllzlnn  the  energy 
contained  In  coal  and  also  utillzlnK  the  by- 
products thereof. 

(B)  Advanced  pressurized  fluldlzcd  bed 
combustion  technoloKy. 

(C)  Direct  and  Indirect  coal  fired  turbines. 
iD)  Advanced  lnte»fi-ated  gasification  com- 
bined <'ycle. 

iK)  MaKnetohydrodynamlcs. 

iK)  Molten  carbonate  and  solid  oxide  fuel 
cells 

(Gl  Eml.sslon  control  technologies. 

(H)  Coflrlnn  coal  with  noncoal  fuel.s,  in 
cludlUK  natural  teas. 

(1)  Coalbed  methane  production  and  use 
technoloRlea. 

(J)  Other  coal-based  technoloKles  or  proc. 
esses  or  systems  that  are  capable  of  achlev- 
InK  thermal  conversion  efficiencies  equal  to 
or  xreatt-r  t  h;iii  ,S<)  \»-vt  cnt. 

SEC.  1S02.  tOAl,  KXIVHTS. 

ta)  Plan.  -Within  180  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secret-ary  of  Com- 
mei'ce,  In  cooperation  with  the  Secretory 
and  other  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  shall 
submit  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Its  Senate,  and  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  each  House,  a  plan  for  expanding  ex 
ports  of  coal  mined  In  the  United  States. 

(b)  Pi.AN  Contents.— The  plan  submitted 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  Include^- 

1 1 )  a  description  of  the  location,  size,  and 
projected  (frowth  In  potential  export  mar 
kets  for  coal  mined  In  the  llnite<l  States; 

(2)  the  Identification  by  country  of  the  for 
eli?n  trade  barriers  to  the  export  of  coal 
mined  In  the  United  States,  IncludInK  for 
elgn  coal  production  and  utilization  sub- 
sidles,  tax  treatment,  labor  practices,  tariffs, 
quotas,  and  other  nontarlff  barriers. 

(3)  recommendations  and  a  plan  for  ad- 
dressing any  such  trade  barriers; 

(4)  an  evaluation  of  exlstlni^'  Infrastructure 
In  the  United  States  and  any  new  Infrastruc 
ture  requirements  In  the  United  States  to 
supp<jrt  an  expansion  of  exfiorts  of  coal 
mined  In  the  United  States,  includinK  ports, 
vessels,  rail  lines,  and  any  other  supporting 
Infrastructure;  and 

(5)  an  assessment  of  envlronmenUil  impll 
cations  of  coal  exports  and  the  identification 
of  export  opportunities  for  blendum  coal 
mined  in  the  United  States  with  coal  indlse- 
nous  to  other  countries  to  enhance  enerjcv 
efficiency  and  environmental  performance. 


rONC,RF.S,SK)NAI     KlfORH      HOISF 


May  20,  1992 


May  20,  1992 
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.SK<  I10:i  (l>\N  (DM  IK  IINOKM.V  KXIS>KT 
I'KDMOIION  A.Nll  INTKKA<;K.N(  Y  (  O 
OKlMNAnON 

(ai  INTKKAOKNCY  CuouinNA TiDN.  -The  tiec- 
reUiry  of  Commerce,  In  (onsultatlon  with 
the  Secretary  an<l  other  appropriate  Federal 
iiKencles,  shall  seek  to  facilitate  and  expand 
the  export  of  clean  coal  technolotftes.  As  part 
of  that  consultation,  the  Secretaries  shall 
plai  e  a  hitfh  priority  on  the  export  of  clean 
coal  technologies  to  ilevelopln«  countries 
and  countries  making  the  transition  from 
nonmarket  to  market  economies. 

lb)  CiiN.sui/rATioN  -  In  carrying  out  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  In  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  and  other  ap- 
propriate Federal  Agencies,  shall  consult 
with  representatives  from  the  United  States 
coal  Industry,  represcutatlves  of  railroads 
and  other  transportation  Industries,  oritanl- 
zatlons  representing  workers,  the  electric 
utility  Industry,  manufacturers  of  equip 
ment  utilizing  clean  coal  technology,  mom 
bers  of  ortranlzatlons  formed  to  further  the 
(foals  of  envlronmentiil  protection  or  to  pro- 
mote the  ilevelopment  and  use  of  clean  coal 
technoloKles  that  are  developed,  manufac 
tured.  or  controlled  by  United  States  fii'ms, 
and  other  appropriate  Interested  members  of 
the  public. 

(c)  DUTIH-S.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
In  cooperation  with  the  S<>cretaiy  and  other 
appropriate  Fedeml  aKcncles,  shall 

(1)  facilitate    the    establishment    of   tech 
nical   tralnliiK   for  the  consideration,   plan 
ning.   construction,   and   operation   of  clean 
coal   technologies  by   local   users  and   Inter- 
national development  personnel: 

(2)  facilitate  the  establishment  of  and. 
where  practicable,  cause  to  be  established, 
consistent  "with  the  jtoals  and  objectives 
stated  In  section  1301(a),  within  existing  de- 
partments and  agencies  financial  a.sslstjince 
prots-ranis.  includinK  Krants.  loan  xuarantees. 
and  no  interest  and  low  Interest  loans,  to 
support  prefeaslbillty  and  feasibility  studies 
for  projects  that  will  utilize  clean  coal  tech 
noloKies  and  loan  Kuarantee  programs, 
Krants,  and  no  Interest  and  low  interest 
loans,  deslKned  to  facilitate  access  to  capital 
anil  credit  In  order  to  finance  such  clean  coal 
technolOKy  projects; 

(3)  develop  and  execute  programs.  Includ- 
ing the  establishment  of  financial  Incen- 
tives, to  encourage  and  support  private  sec- 
tor efforts  In  exports  of  clean  coal  tech 
nologles  that  are  developed,  manufactured, 
or  controlled  by  United  .States  firms; 

(4)  encourage  the  training  and  understand- 
ing of  clean  coal  technologies  by  representa 
lives  of  foreign  companies  or  countries  In- 
tending to  use  coal  or  clean  coal  tech- 
nologies by  providing  technical  or  financial 
support  for  training  programs,  workshops, 
and  other  educational  programs  sponsored 
by  United  States  firms; 

|5)  educate  loan  officers  and  other  officers 
of  International  lending  Institutions,  com- 
mercial and  energy  attaches  of  the  United 
States,  and  such  other  personnel  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  and  with  other  appropriate  Fed 
eral  agencies,  deems  appropriate,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  providing  information  about  clean 
coal  technologies  to  foreign  governments  or 
potential  project  sponsors  of  clean  coal  tech- 
nologies; 

lb)  develop  policies  and  practices  to  be  con- 
ducted by  commercial  and  energy  attaches 
of  the  United  States,  and  such  other  person- 
nel as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  and  with  other 
appropriate  Federal  agencies,  deems  appro- 
priate, in  order  to  promote  the  exports  of 
clean  coal  technologies  in  those  countries  In- 


terested In  or  intending   to  utilize  coal   re 
.sources; 

(7)  augment  budgets  for  trade  and  develop- 
ment programs  support.ed  by  Federal  agen 
cles  for  the  purpose  of  financially  supporting 
prefeaslbillty  or  feasibility  studies  for 
projects  that  will  utilize  clean  coal  tech- 
nologies; 

(8 1  review  ongoing  ilean  coal  technology 
projects  and  review  jind  advise  Federal  agen 
cles  on  the  approval  of  planned  dean  coal 
technology  projects.  Including  those  project 
propo.sul.s  submitted  In  accordant  e  with  the 
programs  authoiized  by  section  1301  of  this 
title,  which  are  sponsored  abroad  by  any 
Federal  Oovernment  agency  to  determine 
whether  such  projects  are  consistent  with 
the  overall  goals  and  objectives  of  this  sec- 
tion; 

(9)  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies  in  order  to  ensure 
that  Federal  clean  coal  technology  export 
promotion  policies  are  Implemented  In  a 
timely  fashion; 

(10)  provide  for  the  development  of— 

(A)  an  objective  comparison  of  the  environ- 
mental, energy,  and  economic  performance 
of  each  i-lean  coal  technology  relative  to 
conventional  technologies, 

(Bi  a  list  of  United  States  vendors  of  clean 
coal  technologies;  and 

(C)  answers  to  cominonly  asked  questions 
about  clean  coal  technologies, 
and  disseminate  such  information  to  poten- 
tial 1.  ustomers  abroad;  and 

(11)  unilertake  such  other  actions  or  activi- 
ties, consistent  with  existing  law  and  regula- 
tions, as.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  In  cooperation  with  the  Sec- 
retary and  other  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies, may  be  necessary  t-o  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

(d)  Data  ANU  Inkokmatkjn.- (D  The  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  In  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  and  other  appropriate  Federal 
agencies,  shall  be  responsible  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  comprehensive  data  base  and  In- 
formation dls.seminaMon  system,  using  the 
National  Trade  l)at,i  Hank  and  the  Commer- 
cial Information  Management  System  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  relating  to  the 
availability  of  clean  coal  technologies  and 
the  potential  need  for  such  technologies,  par- 
ticularly In  developing  countries  and  coun- 
tries making  the  transition  from  nonmarket 
to  market  economies. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  through  a 
subworking  group  of  an  Interagency  export 
promotion  coordinating  committee  focusing 
on  clean  coal  technology  export*  and  chaired 
by  a  representative  of  the  Department  of  Flii 
ergy,  shall  provide  an  a.ssessment  of  10  prior- 
ity foreign  markets  for  the  export  of  clean 
coal  technologies  that  are  developed,  manu- 
factured, or  <  ontroUed  by  United  States 
firms.  Such  assessment  shall  !ri<  hide 

I  A)  an  analysis  of  the   financing  require 
ments  for  clean  coal  le(  hnology  projects  and 
whether  such  projects  are  deiiendenl  upon  fi 
nanctal  assistance  from  foreign  countries  or 
multilateral  iiislilutlons. 

iB)  the  availability  of  other  fuel  or  energy 
resources  that  may  be  available  to  meet  the 
energy  requirements  Intended  to  be  met  by 
the  clean  coal  technology  projects. 

(C)  the  priority  of  environmental  consider 
atlons  in  the  selection  of  such  projects,  and 

lU)  the  technical  competence  of  those  enti 
ties  likely  to  be  involved  In  the  planning  and 
operation  of  such  projects. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Secretiiry.  shall  make  such  Infor- 
mation available  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate,  and  to  the  appropriate 


Ldiiimittees  ol  each  House  of  C^ongress,  in- 
dustry. Federal  and  international  financing 
organizjilioiiM.  nongovernmental  organiza 
tlons.  governments  of  countries  where  sui  h 
clean  coal  technologies  might  be  used,  and 
such  others  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
In  coo[)eration  with  the  Secretary,  considers 
appropriate 

lei  Rki'okt.  Withm  180  days  after  the  Sec- 
retary submits  the  report  to  the  Cont^ress  as 
re(iulred  by  section  409  of  Public  I^w  101  549. 
the  Secretary  ol  Commerce,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  and  other  appropriate 
Federal  agencle.s.  shall  provide  to  the  House 
ol  Representatives  and  the  .Senate,  and  to 
th''  appropriate  inmrnittees  of  each  House  of 
Cuiigiess.  a  plan  whuh  details  actions  to  be 
taken  m  order  to  address  those  recommenda 
tlons  and  fiiidiiigs  made  in  the  report  sub- 
mitted pursiiaiU  to  section  409  of  Pulilii  Law 
101  ,'>49  .As  a  part  ol  the  plan  required  by  this 
subset  Mon.  the  .Secertarv  of  Conmipne,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Secietaiy  and  other  ap 
proprlate  Federal  agencies,  shall  specitically 
address  the  adequacy  of  financial  assistance 
available  from  Federal  department's  and 
ageneie.s  and  internHtlonal  financing  organi 
zations  to  aid  in  the  financing  of 
piefea.sibility  and  feasibility  studies  and 
pr(iject.s  that  would  use  a  clean  coal  tech 
nology  in  developing  countries  and  tountries 
making  the  transition  from  nonmarket  to 
market  economies. 
sy.r    1304    iNNovATrvj:  clkan  coal  avd  r»: 

NEWABI.K       KNKKCIY      TKCHN()UX;Y 
TRAN.SKF.R  PRCXIRAM. 

(ai  K.s'i'.Abi.isuMKN  I  iih  I'Kiw.KAM  Tin'  Sec- 
retary, thiough  the  Agency  lor  International 
Development,  shall  establish  a  clean  coal 
and  renewatile  enertjy  technology  iran.sfer 
program  to  carry  out  the  purposes  described 
in  subsection  (b).  The  Secretaiy  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Ageiic:y  for  International 
Development  shall  enter  into  a  written 
agreement  to  carry  out  this  program. 

(b)  PuKl'OSK.s  OF  rilK  Pk(xiham.— The  pur- 
poses of  the  technology  transfer  program 
under  this  section  are  to 

111  encourage  the  export  of  United  .States 
technologies  to  those  countries  that  have  de- 
termined a  need  to  construct  developmen- 
tally  sound  facilities  to  provide  energy  de- 
rived from  coal  or  renewable  energy  re- 
sources; 

(2i  develop  markets  for  United  States  tech- 
nologies and.  where  appropriate.  United 
States  coal  resources  to  be  utilized  In  meet- 
ing the  energy  and  environmental  require- 
ments of  other  countries; 

(3)  better  ensure  that  United  States  par 
ticipatlon  in  energy-related  projects  in  other 
countries  includes  participation  by  United 
States  firms  as  well  as  utilization  of  United 
States  technologies  that  have  been  devel 
ope<l  or  demonstrated  in  the  United  States 
through  publicly  or  privately  funded  dem- 
on.stiatlon  programs; 

(4)  provide  for  the  accelerated  utilization 
of  United  States  technologies  that  will  .serve 
to  Introduce  Into  other  countries  United 
stiitps  technologies  Intended  to  use  coal  or 
renewable  energy  resources  in  a  cost-effec- 
tive and  environmentally  acceptable  man- 
ner; and 

(5)  establish  a  new  financial  mechanism  to 
Increase  the  Involvement  by  the  United 
States  private  sector  in  the  financing  of  en- 
ergy projects  In  developing  countries  and 
countries  making  the  transition  fr-om  non- 
market  to  maiket  economies  in  cooperation 
with  financing  and  assistance  provided  by 
the  United  States  Government. 

(c)  Phookam  Rkqiihkmknts  In  order  to 
carry  out  this  section,  the  Adniinisttator  of 


the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
pursuant  to  the  agreement  required  by  sub- 
section (a I.  and  after  consultation  with  the 
Trade  and  Development  Program,  and.  where 
appropriate,  in  i  onsultatlon  with  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  ol  the  United  States. 
shall  - 

(1)  support  projects,  in  developing  coun- 
tries and  in  countries  making  the  transition 
from  nonmarket  to  market  economies, 
whii  h  provide  energy,  in  a  cost-effective  and 
environmentally-acceptable  manner,  using 
<  lean  coal  and  renewable  energy  technology: 

(2)  select  projects  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion only  if  such  projects  use  United  States 
technology  and.  where  appropriate,  coal  re 
sources  of  the  United  States: 

(3i  periodically  review  energy  needs  In 
countries  assisted  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  and  explore  export 
opportunities  for  the  development  of  new  en- 
ergy-related projects  in  these  lountries.  and 
keep  the  Congre.ss  informed  of  the  results  of 
these  reviews; 

(41  determine  whether  eacli  project  se- 
lected under  this  section  is  developmentally 
sound,  as  determined  under  the  criteria  de- 
veloped by  the  Development  Assistance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co 
operation  and  Development: 

(5)  coordinate  the  activities  of  all  offices 
within  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, and  work  with  the  Agency  for  Inter 
national  Development  ( ountry  missions,  in 
developing  pi'ojei  ts  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion that  provide  opportunities  for  United 
States  firms,  consistent  with  the  Agency  for 
International  Development's  primary  mis- 
sion to  help  these  countries  with  traditional 
development  projects; 

(6)  select  clean  coal  technology  projects  for 
purposes  of  this  section  only  if  such  projects 
use  technologies  and  equipment  selected  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (dl; 

(7)  select  projects  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion only  after  consultations  with  appro- 
priate government  officials  of  a  host  coun- 
try,  and,  as  appropriate,  with  representa- 
tives of  foreign  electric  utilities  or  other  for- 
eign entities,  to  determine  the  interest  in 
and  support  for  a  potential  energy  project: 

(8)  receive  proposals  from  United  States 
firms  describing  clean  coal  and  renewable 
energy  projects  which,  in  the  view  of  such 
firms,  would  be  projects  suitable  for  support 
under  this  section; 

(9i  pursuant  to  the  agreement  required  by 
sub.section  (ai.  and  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary,  publish  in  the  Commerce 
Business  Daily  a  description  of  each  clean 
coal  or  renewable  enei-gy  project  Identified 
for  support  under  this  section; 

1 10)  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
inent  of  this  Act.  and  at  least  annually 
thereafter,  pursuant  to  the  agreement  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a),  and  alter  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary,  issue  a  request  for 
proposals  or  an  invitation  for  bids  from  Unit- 
ed States  firms  for  the  development,  con- 
struction, testing,  and  operation  of  a  project 
01  projects  identified  in  the  Commerce  Busi- 
ness Daily  or  establish  a  pi'ocedure  under 
which  the  host  country  will  issue  a  request 
for  proposals  or  invitation  for  bids  from 
United  States  firms  for  the  development, 
construction,  testing,  and  operation  of  a 
project  or  projects  identified  in  the  Com- 
merce Business  Daily: 

(11)  ensure  that  the  request  for  proposals 
and  invitation  for  bids  described  in  par'a- 
graph  1 10)  provides  an  opportunity  for-  United 
States  firms  to  propose  that  such  firm,  ei- 
ther directly  or  indirectly,  will  provide  a 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project; 


(12)  within  120  days  after  receipt  of  propos- 
als or  bids  in  response  to  a  solicitation  under 
paragraph  (lOi,  select  one  or  more  proposals 
or  bids; 

1 13)  in  addition  to  any  other  considerations 
the  .^dministratoi  ol  the  Agency  for  Inter 
national  Development,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary,  deems  appropriate,  make  the 
following  consideiations  in  selecting  a  pro- 
posal or  bid- 

I A  i  the  ability  of  the  United  States  firm,  in 
cooperation  with  the  host  country,  to  under- 
take and  complete  the  project; 

iBi  the  degree  to  which  the  furnished 
equipment  to  be  included  in  the  project  is 
manufactured  in  the  United  States: 

iC)  the  degree  to  which  the  United  States 
firm  has  proposed  to  provide  a  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  project. 

iDi  the  long-term  technical  and  competi- 
tive viability  of  the  United  States  tech- 
nology, and  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
firm  to  compete  in  the  development  of  addi- 
tional projects  using  such  technology  in  the 
host  country  and  in  other  countries:  and 

(E>  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed 
project  meets  the  objectives  stat*d  m  sec- 
tion 1301(a):  and 

(14)  ensure  that  any  specific  application  of 
a  clean  coal  technology  project  conforms 
with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (di(2i. 

id)       SKI.KC-riON      OK      Cl.KAN      COAL      TKCH- 

NOi,i)G!KS.  -(1)  Within  six  months  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  annually  there- 
after, the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Developirient  .  shall  prepare  a  list,  of 
United  States  clean  coal  technologies  eligi- 
ble to  be  used  In  clean  coal  projects  sui> 
ported  by  this  section. 

(2)  In  developing  the  list  under  paragraph 
(I),  the  Seci'etary,  in  consultation  with  the 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  shall  select  tech- 
nologies which  will  m.eet  one  or  more  of  the 
following  requirements 

(A)  It  will  significantly  reduce  environ- 
mental emissions. 

iBi  It  will  significantly  increase  the  over- 
all efficiency  of  the  utilization  of  coal,  in- 
cluding energy  conversion  efficiency  and, 
where  applicable,  production  of  products  de- 
rived from  coai. 

iC)  It  will  be  a  significantly  more  cost-ef- 
fective technological  alternative,  based  on 
life  cycle  capital  and  operating  costs  per 
unit  of  energy  produced  and.  whei-e  applica- 
ble, costs  per  unit  of  product  produced 
Priority  in  selection  shall  be  given  to  those 
technologies  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary,  more  effectively  meet  the  re- 
quirement's in  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and 
(C). 

(6)  Authorization  for  Program —There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary, acting  through  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram required  bv  this  section.  $100,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993.  1994.  1995.  1996. 
1997.  and  1998.  Grants  or  other  assistance  pro- 
vided with  such  funds  may  be  comCi^'ed  with 
financing  offered  by  private  fmaTiciai  enti- 
ties or  other  entities 

(fi  UNITED  STATKS-ASIA  ENVIRONMENTAL 
Partner.ship.  -Activities  carried  out  under 
this  section  shall  be  coordinated  with  the 
United  States-Asia  Environmental  Partner- 
ship. 

(g)  BtY  America.-  In  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary,  through  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  consistent 
with  the  Agency  lor  International  Develop- 
ment procurement  guidelines,  shall  ensure  — 

(1)  the  maximum  percentage  of  the  cost  of 
any  equipment  furnished  in  connection  with 
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a  project  authorized  under  this  section  shall 
be  altributAble  to  the  manufactured  United 
Stjiies  components  of  .such  equipment,  and 

(2)  the  niaxlnium  participation  of  United 
States  firms 

SEC.    1304.    CONVKNTIONAI.    (OAI      !>:(  IINOI  ( K,Y 
TK/VNSKKK. 

Il  the  .SfM'".ii'.  iiii^.ii:'  '"  the  aKree 
nu'iit,  muter  sfi'i.^ti  ;t()-i..i  I.-' rrniines  that 
the  utlllKrtMcin  of  a  c  lean  i  oal  technology  Is 
not  practicable  for  a  proposed  project  and 
that  a  United  .srn'i's  ■  i in v.'iitlnnal  coal  tech 
noiotfv  woulil  .  or.st  ir  u'c  i  substantial  Im- 
provement in  etilciency.  costs,  and  environ- 
ment-al  ;«»rformance  relative  to  the  tech- 
noloktv  bein>;  used  in  a  developinK  country  or 
>  ouiitrv  tiial<iiiK  the  transition  from  nonmar- 
ket  tij  market  economies,  with  sljfnlficant 
liidiKenous  coal  resources,  such  technolotfy 
shall,  for  pur|X3ses  of  sections  1303  and  1304. 
ije  considered  a  clean  coal  technology  In  the 
case  of  combustion  teihnoioKie.s.  only  the 
retrofit,  repowerln»c,  or  replacement  of  a 
conventional  te(  hnolo^y  shall  lonstitute  a 
substantial  improvement  for  purposes  of  this 
section  In  larrylnt?  out  this  section,  the 
SecretAry,  pui-suant  to  the  aKreement  under 
section  l.')04(a),  shall  Klve  highest  priority  to 
promoflnkT  the  most  environmentally  .sound 
and  enerk'V  efficient  technologies, 
SEC    1306.  (OAI.  FIIU:!}  hIKNKI.  KNCHNES 

uii  I'liocKA.M  'I'lic  .Sec  iffaiv  shall  I'onduot 
a  promiim  of  research  and  development  re- 
latin>c  to  commeriial  application  for  utillz- 
liikT  '  iial  <li-rive<l  liquid  ur  (gaseous  fuels,  in- 
1  ludlnK  ultra  <  lean  ( nal  water  slurries.  In 
diesel  engines  The  program  shall  address 

(li  required  engine  retrofit  technoloKy; 

(2)  coal  fuel  production  technoloKy; 

(3)  emission  (  oiitrol  requirements; 

i4)  fuel  delivery  and  storaije  systems  re 
qulremenl-s;  and 

(5)  other  Infraslructui'o  required  to  support 
commercial  deployment. 

(hi  FtiNDiNr,  The  .Secretary  may  provide 
financial  assistance  for  a  project  under  the 
program  conducted  under  subsection  la).  to 
the  extent  the  Secretary  finds  that  such 
project 

(1)  offers  promise  for  commercial  applica- 
tion, and 

(2)  win  receive  at  least  SO  p<*rcent  of 
project  funds  from  non-Federal  sources. 

(c)  Joint  Vkn'iuhks  In  carryinit  out  the 
program  conducted  under  subsection  I  a  I.  the 
Secretary  may  enter  Into  joint  ventures  to 
accelerate  the  development  and  commer 
ciallzation  of  technoloKles  described  In  sul>- 
sectlon  (ai. 

(di    Consultation.  -In    carrying    out    re 
search  and  development  activities  relating 
to  commercial   application   under  this  sec- 
tion,  the  Secretary  shall   consult  with  the 
private  sector 
8KC.  J307.  CLEAN  COAL.  W  A-SIK  lo  KNKH(;V 

(a)  Pkcxikam  The  Secretaiy  shall  ealiib 
lish  a  program  of  research  and  development 
relating  to  commercial  application  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  solid  waste  combined  with 
coal  as  a  fuel  source  for  clean  coal  combus- 
tion technoloKies  The  program  shall  ad 
dress— 

(1)  the  feasibility  of  coflrlng  coal  and  used 
vehicle  tires  in  fluldized  bed  combustion 
units: 

(2)  the  coiiiblned  gasification  of  coal  and 
municipHl  sludge  using  Integrated  gasifi- 
cation combined  cycle  technology. 

(3>  the  ci'eatlon  of  fuel  pellets  combining 
coal  and  material  reclaimed  from  solid 
waste; 

(4)  the  feasibility  of  cofiring.  in  fluldized 
bed  combustion  units,  waste  methane  from 
coal  mines,  including  ventilation  air,  to- 
gether with  coal  or  coal  wastes;  and 


i5>  other  sources  of  waste  and  coal  mix- 
tures in  other  applications  that  the  Sec- 
retary considers  appropriate. 

lb)  Funding.  The  Secretary  may  provide 
financial  assistance  for  a  project  under  the 
ptogram  conducted  under  subsection  ta).  to 
the  extent  t.he  SecreUiry  finds  that  such 
project 

(1)  offers  promise  for  commercial  applica- 
tion; and 

(2)  will  receive  at  least  25  percent  of 
project  funds  from  non- Federal  sources. 

(c)  Joint  Vknturk.s  In  carrying  out  the 
program  conducted  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  may  enter  into  joint  ventures  to 
accelerate  the  development  and  lommer- 
cialization  of  technologies  described  in  sub- 
section (a  I. 

(d)  Consultation.— In    carrying    out    re- 
search and  development  activities  relating 
to   commercial    application    under   this   sec 
tlon,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with   the 
private  sector. 

SEC.  I30H.  NONfX'KL  USE  Or  COAL. 

lai  I'l  AS  Not  later  than  120  days  after  the 
date  ot  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  plan  for  re- 
search and  development  relating  to  commer- 
cial application  with  respect  to  technologies 
for  the  nonfuel  use  of  coal,  including 

(I)  production  of  coke  and  other  carbon 
products  derived  from  coal. 

(2i  production  of  coal  derived,  carbon- 
based  chemical  Intermediates  that  are  pre- 
cursors of  value  added  chemicals  and  poly- 
mers; 

(3)  production  of  chemicals  from  coal-de- 
rived synthesis  gas; 

(4 1  coal  treatment  processes.  Including 
methodologies  such  as  solvent-extraction 
techniques  that  pioduce  low  ash,  low  sulfur, 
coal -based  chemical  feedstocks;  and 

(5)  waste  utilization,  including  recovery, 
processing,  and  marketing  of  product.s  de- 
rived from  sulfur,  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen, 
and  ash  from  coal. 

(bi  Joint  VtiNTtKKS.    As  part  of  the  plan 
untlcr  subsection  (a»,  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
p<.)se  specific  joint  ventures  to  accelerate  the 
development  and  commercialization  of  tech 
nologtes  for  nonfuel  uses  of  coal. 

(c)  Pi,AN  CoNTKNi-s.  The  plan  described  In 
subsection  (a)  shall  address  and  evaluate- 

(li  the  known  and  potential  processes  for 
using  coal  in  the  creation  of  products  In  the 
chemical,  utility,  fuel,  and  carbon-based  ma- 
terials industries; 

i2)  the  costs,  benefits,  and  economic  fea- 
sibility of  using  coal  products  in  the  chemi 
cal     and     materials     Industries,     Including 
value  added    chemicals,    carbon-based    prod- 
ucts, coke,  and  waste  derived  from  coal; 

(3)  the  economics  of  coproductlon  of  pi'od- 
ucts  from  coal  in  conjunction  with  the  pro- 
duction of  electric  power,  thermal  energy, 
and  fuel. 

(4)  the  economli:s  of  coal  utilization  In 
comparison  with  other  feedstocks  that  might 
be  used  for  the  same  purposes, 

(5)  the  steps  that  can  be  taken  bv  the  pub- 
lic and  private  sectors  to  bring  about  com- 
mercialization of  technologies  developed 
under  the  program  recommended;  and 

i6)  the  past  development,  current  status, 
anil  future  potential  of  coal  products  and 
processes  ii.ssociuted  with  nonfuel  uses  of 
coal. 

(di  CoNimrr  ok  Progha.M.  The  Secretary 
shall  conduct  u  program  of  research  and  ile- 
velopment  relating  to  commercial  applica- 
tion under  the  plan  described  in  subsection 
la). 

(c)  FtiNDiNO,  The  Secretary  may  provide 
financial  assistance  for  a  project  under  the 


plan  to  the  extent  the  Secretary  finds  that 
such  project,— 

(1>  offers  promise  for  commercial  applica- 
tion; and 

(2)    will    receive    at    least    50    percent    of 
project  funds  from  non-Federal  souices. 

If)  Consultation  —In  preparing  the  plan 
and  carrying  out  research  and  development 
activities  relating  to  commercial  application 
under  this  section.  Including  evaluating  the 
technical  progress,  feasibility,  and  most  ef- 
fective means  for  utilizing  the  results  of  re- 
.search,  the  SecreiArv  shall  (  onsult  with  the 
priv.ite  sector 
SEC    1309.  COAI.  REKINEHV  l>RO<;KAM. 

(a)  KsiAiii.i.sHMt-.M'  -  The  .Secretary,  in 
consultation  with  the  National  Coal  Council 
and  such  other  representatives  of  the  public 
and  private  sectors  as  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers necessary,  shall  condui  t  a  program  of  re 
search  and  development  relating  to  commer- 
cial application  within  the  Department  of 
Knergy  for  clean  coal  technologies  that  are 
coal  refining  technologies  whii  h  minimize 
the  overall  environmentfil  Impacts  of  coal 
utilization  and  meet  the  objectives  of  sec- 
tion 1301(a)(1)  The  program  shall  include 
technologies  for  refining  high  sulfur  coals, 
low  sulfur  coals,  sub-bituminous  coals,  and 
lignites  to  produce  clean-burning  transpoi- 
tation  fuels,  compliance  boiler  fuels,  fuel  ad- 
ditives, lubricants,  chemical  feedstocks,  and 
carbon  based  manufactured  products,  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  generation  of  electricity  or 
process  heat,  or  the  manufacture  of  a  variety 
of  products  from  coal  The  goals  of  such  pro- 
gram shall  be  the  achievement  of 

(1)  the  timely  commercial  application  of 
technologies,  including  mild  gasifii  atlon. 
hydrocracklng  and  other  hydropyroly.sis 
processes,  and  other  energy  production  proc 
esses  or  systems  to  produce  coal  derived 
fuels  and  coproducts.  which  achieve  greater 
efficiency  and  economy  in  the  conversion  of 
coal  to  electrical  energy  and  coproducts  than 
currently  available  technology: 

(2)  the  capability  to  produce  a  range  of 
coal-derived  transportation  fuels,  including 
oxygenated  hydrocaibons.  tx>iler  fuels,  tur- 
bine fuels,  and  coproducts,  which  can  reduce 
dependence  on  imported  oil  by  displacing 
conventional  petroleum  In  the  transpor- 
tation sector  and  other  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

(3)  reduction  In  the  cost  of  producing  such 
coal-derived  fuels  and  coproducts; 

(4)  the  control  of  emissions  from  the  com- 
bustion of  coal-derived  fuels:  and 

(5)  the  availability  for  commercial  use  of 
such  technologies  by  the  year  2000. 

(b)  Rkpok'I'  anh  Plan  Within  120  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  which  shall  include - 

(1)  a  detailed  description  of  ong:oing  re- 
search and  development  activities  relating 
to  commercial  application  regarding  coal  re- 
fining technologies  undertaken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  other  Federal  or  State 
government  departments  or  agencies,  and,  to 
the  extent  such  information  Is  publicly 
available,  othei'  public  or  private  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries; 

(2)  a  listing  and  analysis  of  current  Federal 
and  State  government  regulatory  and  finan- 
cial incentives  that  could  further  the  goals 
stated  in  subsection  (a);  and 

(3)  a  detailed  plan  for  conducting  the  re- 
search and  development  program  relating  to 
commercial  application  to  achieve  the  goals 
stated  in  subsection  (a),  which  plan  shall  In- 
(;hide  a  de.Hcription  of 

(Ai  the  program  elements  and  management 
structure  to  be  utilized;  and 


(B)  the  technical  milestones  to  be  achieved 
with  respect  to  each  of  the  coal  refining 
technologies  included  In  the  plan. 

(CI  Joint  Vknti'kks.  Within  1  year  after 
the  transmittal  of  the  report  described  in 
-•^ulispction  (bi.  the  Sei  retaiy  shall  solicit 
pro(x>sals  from  appropriate  parties  and  may 
thereafter  enter  into  agieements  to  conduit 
Joint  ventures  with  such  parties  to  under- 
take commercial  scale  demon.stiatioii 
projects  of  coal  refining  processes  i  apable  of 
producing  boiler  fuels,  transiwrtation  fuels, 
inrludlng  oxygenated  hydrocarbons,  or  other 
useful  coal  derived  by-products,  from  high  or 
low  sulfur  i-oals  or  lurintes.  In  designing  the 
solicitation  under  this  subsection,  and  tak- 
ing Into  c:onsideration  the  goals  slated  in 
subsection  (ai.  the  .Secretary 

ill  shall  establish  technology  cla.sses  foi' 
the  various  coal  refining  processes: 

i2i  may  enter  into  Joint  ventures  for  the 
construction  of  not  more  than  one  project 
per  technology  cla.ss,  but  in  no  event  less 
than  two  projects  in  total; 

(:)'  shall  provide  that  any  such  joint  yen 
lure  obtain  at  least  50  percent  of  its  direct 
costs  frcjin  iiori  Kednral  .sources;  and 

(4)  shall  re(iuire  that  any  project  havi^  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  commencing  comnier- 
'  lal  operation  by  , January  1,  2000 

(di  Anmai,  HKi'dR-i      Within   1   year  alter 
the  date  of  enac  tment  of  this  A(  t.  and  annu- 
ally  thereafter  for  a  period   of  5  years,   the 
Sei  letary  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
port that  provides  a  detailed  ilescnpMon  of 
the   status   of  development    of  coal    refining 
technologies  and  the  research  and  develop 
ment   activities  relating  to  commercial   ap 
plication  undertaken  to  carry  out    the  pio 
gram  under  this  se<  tion 

SEC    1310.  STl'DY  OF  imLlZATION  OF  COAL  COM 
BCSTION  BYPROOi;n^. 

(a)  Dkkinition.- As  used  in  this  section. 
the  term  "coal  combustion  byproducts" 
means  the  residues  from  the  combustion  of 
coal  including  ash.  slag,  and  flue  gas 
desulfurization  mate-rials. 

(bi    STUDY    AND    RKI'OKT   TO    CONGRFSS.— (1 ) 

The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  detailed  and 
comprehensive  study  on  the  institutional. 
legal,  and  regulatory  barriers  to  increased 
utilization  of  coal  combustion  byproducts  by 
potential  governmental  and  commercial 
users.  Such  study  shall  identify  and  inves- 
tigate barriers  found  to  exist  at  the  P'ederal. 
State,  or  local  level,  that  may  have  limited 
or  may  have  the  foreseeable  effect  of  limit 
ing  the  quantities  of  coal  combustion  by- 
products that  are  utilized.  In  conducting  this 
study,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
(lovertiment ,  appropriate  State  and  local 
government.s,  and  the  private  sector. 

(2)  Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  containing 
the  results  of  the  study  requlied  by  para 
graph  (11  and  the  Secretary's  recommenda- 
tions for-  action  to  be  taken  to  increase  the 
utillzaMon  of  coal  combustion  byproducts. 
At  a  minimum,  such  report  shall  identify  ac- 
tions that  would  increase  the  utilization  of 
coal  combustion  byproducts  in- 

(A)  bridge  and  highway  construction; 

(Bi  stabilizing  wastes; 

(C)  procurement  by  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  and  State 
and  local  government's;  and 

(D)  federally  funded  or  federally  subsidized 
piocurement  tjy  the  private  sector. 

SEC.  1311.  CALCULATION  OF  AVOIDED  COST. 

Nothing  in  section  210  of  the  Public  Utility 
Regulatory  Policies  Act  of  1978  (Public  Law 
95C17I  requires  a  State  regulatory  authority 


or  nonregulated  electric  utility  to  treat  a 
cost  leasonaiily  identified  lo  be  incurred  or 
to  have  been  incurred  in  the  construction  or 
operation  of  a  facility  or  a  project  which  has 
been  selected  by  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  provided  Federal  funding  pursuant  to 
the  Clean  Coal  Program  authorized  by  Public 
Law  98-473  as  an  iiu  lemental  cosl  of  alter- 
native electric  enertjy. 
SEC.  1312.  COA1.BED  METHA.NE  RECOVERY. 

iai  SiL'in'  (IF  Barkikhs,  The  Secretary,  m 
consultation  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  .■\wency.  shall 
conduct  a  study  of  technical,  economic,  fi- 
nancial, legal,  regulatory,  institutional,  or 
other  barriers  lo  coaliied  methane  recovery. 
and  of  policy  options  for  eliminating  such 
barriers.  Within  two  years  after  the  dat*  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  .Secretary  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  detailing  the 
results  of  such  study. 

(bi  Study  ok  KNViitoNMKNTAi.  and  Sakkty 
Asi'KCrrs.  The  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
the  AdiTiinistrator  of  the  P^nvlronmental 
Protection  Agency,  shall  conduct  a  study  of 
the  environmental  and  safety  aspects  of  flar- 
ing coalbed  methane  liberated  from  coal 
mines.  Within  two  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
aitment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  Congress  detailing  the  re- 
sults of  such  study. 

(c)  INKOKMATION  DissKMiN  ATION .  Begin- 
ning one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  shall  disseminate  to  the 
public  information  on  state-of-the-art  coal- 
bed  methane  recovery  techniques,  including 
information  on  costs  and  benefits. 

(d)  COMMKRCIAl.IZATION  Prograv,  The 
Secretary  shall  establish  a  coalbed  methane 
recovery  commercial  application  program, 
which  shall  include  a  joint  venture  program, 
emphasizing  gas  enrichment  technology, 
with  at  least  50  percent  of  the  costs  thereof 
being  provided  by  the  private  sector.  Such 
program  shall  address- 

ili  gas  enrichment  technologies  for  enrich- 
ing medium  quality  methane  recovered  from 
coal  mines  to  pipeline  quality: 

(2)  technologies  to  use  mine  ventilation  air 
in  nearby  power  generation  facilities,  includ 
ing    gas    turbines,    internal    combustion    en- 
gines, or  other  coal  fired  powerplants; 

(3)  technologies  for  cofiring  methane  re 
covered  from  mines,  including  methane  froiti 
ventilation   system.s  and  degaslfication  sys- 
tems, together  with  coal  in  conventional  or 
clean  coal  technology  boilers:  and 

(4)  other  technologies  for  producing  and 
using  methane  from  coal  mines  that  the  Sec- 
retary considers  appropriate. 

SEC.  1313.  COALBED  METHANE  EMISSION  CRED 
ITS. 

lai  Findings.-  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
recovery  of  coalbed  methane  gas  in  conjunc- 
tion with  coal  mining  operations  will  have  a 
beneficial  effect  in  promoting  energy  effi 
ciency.  promoting  wise  u.se  of  energy  re- 
souices.  and  reducing  greenhouse  gas  emis- 
sions and  should,  therefore,  be  encouraged  by 
developing  a  coalbed  methane  emissions 
baseline,  and  assuring  credit  for  such  recov- 
ery in  the  future. 

(b)  CoAi.HKi)  Mkthank  Rkporting.— Follow- 
ing promulgation  of  regulations  under  sub- 
section (ci.  any  owner  or  operator  of  an  un- 
derground coal  mine  producing  more  than 
100.000  tons  of  coal  in  any  calendar  year  after 
1987  may.  for  such  calendar  year  and  any  cal- 
endar year  thereaftei'  in  which  coal  is  pro- 
duced from  such  mine,  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary the  aggregate  annual  volume  of  coal- 


bed  methane  gas  recovered,  flared.  vent«il.  or 
otherwise  emitted  into  the  environment  dur- 
ing that  yea! .  Such  annual  report  shall 
specify  the  volume  of  such  gas  which  was 
flared,  used  as  fuel  on  site,  or  sold  into  a  nat- 
ural gas  pipeline. 

ic)  Rkgl'I.atkins— Within  9  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  shall  establish  by  regulation  the 
methods  and  procedures  to  be  used  by  per- 
sons reporting  under  sutjsection  (b)  to  meas- 
ure the  annual  volume  ot  coalbed  methane 
gas  recovered,  flared,  vented  or  otherwise 
emitted  into  the  enviionment.  To  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  the  Secretary 
should  seek  to  rely  on  existing  monitoring 
and  estimation  methods  and  procedures  (in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  techniques  deve: 
oped  for  compliance  with  the  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969)  and  place  pri- 
ority on  selecting  techniques  which  maxi- 
mize accuracy  and  minimize  the  cost  tC'  the 
operator 

(di  CkI':i)it.s.-  For  purposes  of  any  green- 
house gas  reduction  program  under  any  fu- 
ture law  which  provides  credits  for  reduc- 
tions in  coalbed  methane  gas  emissions,  each 
person  submitting  annual  reports  to  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  (bi  regarding  the  ag 
gregate  annual  volume  of  coalbed  methane 
gas  recovered,  flared,  or  vented,  or  otherwi.se 
emitted  into  the  environment  may  receive 
credits  for  reductions  in  coalbed  methane 
gas  emissions  achieved  by  such  person  aft«i 
calendar  year  1987  and  reported  under  sub- 
section (bi.  No  credit  for  recovery  of  coalbed 
methane  gas  from  any  coalljed  shall  be  valid 
until  mining  commences  in  such  coalbed 

(ei  DOE  Reixirts— Using  data  submitted 
under  this  section  and  data  obtained  from 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  annual  reports  containing  the  Sec- 
retary's estimate  for  each  coal  mine  of  the 
aggregate  annual  volume  of  coalbed  methane 
gas  recovered,  flared,  vented,  or  otherwise 
emitted  into  the  environment. 
SEC.  13U.  OWNERSHIP  OF  COALBED  METHANE. 

la)  Fkukrai.  Lands  and  MiNi-:H.Ai,  Rights..— 
In  the  case  of  any  deposit  of  coaibed  meth- 
ane where  the  United  States  is  the  owner  of 
the  surface  estate  or  where  the  United 
States  has  transferred  the  surface  estate  but 
re.sei-ved  the  subsurface  mineral  estate,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  section  as  the  "Secretary"^ 
shall  act  in  lieu  of  the  State  Board  under 
this  section  and  shall  have  al!  powers  and 
authorities  neces.sary  to  take  such  action 

(bi  AKKKCn-KD  Statk.s.— Not  later  than  180 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary,  with  the  participation  of  the 
Secretary  of  Enei-gy.  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  list  of  States — 

(1)  in  which  the  Secretary,  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  deter- 
mines that  disputes,   uncertainty,  or  litiga- 
tion exist,  regarding  the  ownership  of  coal 
bed  methane  gas; 

(2)  in  which  the  Secretary,  with  the  par 
ticipation  of  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  deter- 
mines that  development  of  significant  depos- 
its of  coalbed  methane  gas  is  being  impeded 
by  such  existing  disputes,  uncertainty,  or 
litigation  regarding  ownership  ol  such  coal- 
bed  methane, 

(3)  which  do  not  have  in  effect  a  statutory 
or  regulatory  procedure  or  existing  case  law 
permitting  and  encouraging  the  development 
of  coalbed  methane  gas  within  that  State; 
and 

(4)  which  do  not  have  extensive  develop- 
ment of  coalbed  methane  gas. 
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'I'hr  Sfi  i.-fiii'v.  wlih  the  partitlpatlon  of  the 
Sf.  ifta:  V  iif  KneiKV,  shall  revise  such  list  of 
AITeiii't  si,i!.>s  from  time  to  time  Based  on 
new  (,!-•■  n».  or  legislation  enaiteit  In  the 
S'aN^  IV f I  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  any 
.-\ii>'.  ' '-.l  sr^iti'  may  petition  the  Secretary, 
with  the  participation  of  the  SecietAry  of 
Knerny,  tor  a  levislon  to  remove  the  Stat* 
from  the  list.  Until  the  Secretary,  with  the 
participation  of  the  Secretary  of  KnerK.V. 
puhll.shes  a  different  list,  the  States  of  West 
Viiiimia  I'ennsylvanla.  Kentucky.  Ohio. 
'Pennessee.  Indiana.  an<l  Illinois  shall  \>e  the 
Affe(  ted  Stjitt-s.  effective  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  ol  thl.s  Act.  States  whl<:h  have 
current  ili-velopment  of  coalt^il  methane  ijaa 
and  shall  not  i,,'  ini  luded  on  the  Secretary's 
list  of  Atfei  It'll  States  are  Colorado,  Mon- 
i.ana.  New  Mexi<  <i,  WyoiiilnK.  Utah.  Virginia. 
Wa.shinmon.  Ml^sl.s.-^ippi.  and  Alaliama. 

(c)  STATK  AiiKNilK.S  FOR  AKKKri'KII 
Statks.  (U  In  oidiM  to  provide  for  the  expe- 
ditious and  eioi.i  111;,  -il  li'vidopment  of  de- 
posits of  coaltx''!  ir:r' h.ii;''  iras  in  Affected 
StAtes.  within  MA)  .lnv  -  iHr,  i  .StAte  becomes 
an  Affected  Stjite.  r.i.  !;  i.  h  .^llected  State 
shall  est^hllsh  oi  iIcsikihIc  one  or  more 
.StAte  Htfi'iii  u-s  or  insti'unientalltles  to  ad- 
iiilnistei-  the  provisions  of  this  .section.  Such 
aKencles  or  InstrumentAlltics  shall  herein 
after  In  this  se*  tion  be  referred  to  as  the 
■Stale  Board"  for  the  Affected  State.  The 
StAte  shall  authorize  the  State  Board  to 
have  such  [lowers  and  duties  and  to  promul- 
(fate  such  rcfculatlons  as  may  he  nece.ssary  to 
carry  out  this  section  In  that  State  A  person 
concerned  with  preserving  the  lnte>frlty  of 
workable  loal  seams  who  Is  knowledgeable 
til  underxround  coal  mining  methods  and  a 
person  knowledKeable  In  oil  and  >cas  develop- 
ment Hitivitles  shall  be  appointed  to  the 
StAte  H<>ar<l 

i2)  If  an  .Mlei  ted  State  has  not  established 
or  designated  a  StAte  Board  as  provided  In 
this  subset  lion  within  the  360 day  period 
specified  in  paragraph  (11,  the  Secretary, 
with  the  participation  of  the  Secretary  of 
EnerKy.  shall  be  treated  as  the  State  Board 
for  such  State  for  purposes  of  this  section.  In 
any  such  case,  the  Secretary,  with  the  par 
tlcipation  of  the  Secretary  of  Knertjy,  shall 
have  such  powers  and  duties  and  shall  pro 
mutilate  such  reRulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  section  In  that 
State. 

(3)  In  Implementing  this  section,  the  State 
Board  or  the  Secretary,  with  the  participa- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  as  the  case 
may  be,  shall- 

(A)  consider  existing  and  future  coal  min- 
ing plans, 

(Bi  preserve  the  mlneabtltty  of  coal  seams, 
and 

(C)  provide  for  the  prevention  of  waste  and 
maximization  of  recovery  of  coal  and  coalbed 
methane  kfas  in  a  manner  which  will  protect 
the  rights  of  all  entities  ownlnn  an  interest 
In  such  coalbed  methane  resource. 

(d)  Spacinu.  -Except  where  State  law  In  an 
Affected  State  contains  exlstlns  spacing  re- 
quirementii  retfardinif  the  minimum  distance 
l)etween  coalbed  methane  wells  and  the  min- 
imum distance  of  a  coalbed  methane  well 
from  a  property  line,  the  State  Board  for 
each  Affected  State  shall  establish  such  re- 
quirements within  90  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  State  Board  is  established  or  des- 
iKnated. 

le)  Spacing  Units. -Applications  to  estab- 
lish spacing'  units  for  the  drilliHK  and  oper- 
ation of  coalbe<l  methane  gas  wells  n>ay  be 
filed  by  any  entity  clalminj;  .i  > naibod  meth- 
ane ownership  interest  within  a  proposed 
spaclnK  unit.  Upon  receipt  and  approval  of 


an  application,  the  StAte  Board  shall  Issue 
an  order  establlshInK  the  boundaries  of  the 
coalbed  methane  spacing  unit.  Spacing  units 
shall  Keneially  be  uniform  in  size. 

(f)  DKVKI,()PMKNT  UNDKK  PtXJLlNG  AKHANCK- 

MKNT  FollowliiK  Issuance  of  an  order  estab- 
lishing a  spacing  unit  under  subsection  (e). 
and  pursuant  to  an  application  for  pooling 
filed  by  the  entity  claiming  a  coalbed  meth- 
ane ownership  interest  and  proposing  to  drill 
a  coalbed  methane  gas  well,  the  StAte  Board 
shall  hold  a  hearing  to  consider  the  applica 
tlon  for  pooling  and  shall,  if  the  criteria  of 
this  section  are  met,  issue  an  order  allowing 
the  proposed  pooling  of  acreage  within  the 
designateil  spacing  unit  for  purposes  of  drill- 
ing and  production  of  ( oalbed  methane  from 
the  spacing  unit.  The  pooling  order  shall  not 
be  Issued  before  notice  or  a  reasonable  and 
diligent  effort  to  provide  notice  has  been 
made  to  each  entity  which  may  claim  an 
ownership  interest  in  the  coalbed  methane 
gas  within  such  spacing  unit  and  each  such 
entity  has  been  offered  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  the  State  Board  at  the  hearing. 
Upon  issuance  of  a  pooling  order,  each  owner 
or  claimant  of  an  ownership  Interest  shall  be 
allowed  to  make  one  of  the  following  elec- 
tions. 

<n  An  election  to  sell  or  lease  its  coalbed 
methane  ownership  interest  to  the  unit  oper- 
ator at  a  rate  determined  by  the  State  Board 
as  set  forth  in  the  pooling  order. 

(2)  An  election  to  become  a  participating 
working  Interest  owner  by  bearing  a  share  of 
the  risks  and  costs  of  drilling,  completing, 
equipping,  gathering,  operating  (including 
all  dispo.sal  costs),  plugging  and  abandoning 
the  well,  and  receiving  a  share  of  production 
from  the  well 

(3)  An  election  to  share  in  the  operation  of 
the  well  as  a  nonpartlclpating  working  Inter 
est  owner  by  relinquishing  its  working  inter 
est  to  participating  working  interest  owners 
until  the  proceeds  allocable  to  its  share 
equal  300  percent  of  the  share  of  such  costs 
allocable  to  Its  interest  Thereafter,  the  non- 
participating  working  interest  owner  shall 
become  a  participating  working  interest 
owner. 

The  pooling  order  shall  designate  a  unit  op- 
erator who  shall  be  authorized  to  drill  and 
operate  the  spacing  unit.  The  pooling  order 
shall  provide  that  any  entity  claiming  an 
ownership  Interest  in  the  coalbed  methane 
within  such  spacing  unit  which  does  not 
make  an  election  under  the  pooling  order 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  leased  Its  coalbed 
methane  interest  to  the  unit  operator  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  pooling 
order  may  provide.  No  pooling  order  may  be 
issued  under  this  paragraph  for  any  spacing 
unit  If  all  entities  claiming  an  ownership  in- 
terest in  the  coalbed  methane  In  the  spacing 
unit  have  entered  into  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment providing  for  the  drilling  and  operation 
of  the  coalbed  methane  gas  well  for  the  spac- 
ing unit. 

(g)  Escrow  Account,— (I)  Each  pooling 
order  Issued  under  subsection  (f)  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  an  escrow  ac- 
count into  which  the  payment  of  costs  and 
proceeds  attributable  to  the  conflicting  In- 
terests shall  be  deposited  and  held  for  the  In- 
terest of  the  claimants  as  follows: 

(A)  Each  participating  working  Interest 
owner,  except  for  the  unit  operator,  shall  de- 
posit In  the  escrow  account  Its  proportionate 
share  of  the  costs  allocable  to  the  ownership 
interest  claimed  by  each  such  participating 
working  interest  owner  as  set  forth  in  the 
pooling  order  issued  by  the  State  Board. 

iBi  The  unit  operator  shall  deposit  in  the 
e.scrow  account  all  proceeds  attributable  to 


the  conflicting  Interests  of  lessees,  plus  all 
proceeds  in  excess  of  ongoing  operational  ex 
penses  (including  reasonable  overhead  costs) 
attributable  to  conflicting  working  Inter 
estji. 

(2i  The  State  Board  shall  order  payment  of 
principal  and  accrued  Interest  from  the  es- 
crow account  to  all  legally  entitled  entitles 
within  30  days  of  receipt  by  the  State  Board 
of  notification  of  the  final  legal  determina- 
tion of  entitlement  or  upon  agreement  of  all 
entities  claiming  an  ownership  interest  In 
the  coalbed  methane  gas.  Upon  such  final  de- 
term  illation— 

(A)  each  legally  entitled  participating 
working  interest  owner  shall  receive  a  pro 
portlonate  share  of  the  proceeds  attributable 
to  the  conflicting  ownership  Interest; 

iB)  each  legally  entitled  nonpartlclpating 
working  Interest  owner  shall  receive  a  pro 
portlonate  share  of  the  proceeds  attributable 
to  the  connicling  ownership  interest,  less 
the  cost  of  being  carried  as  a  nonpar- 
tlclpating working  interest  owner  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  election  of  the  entity  under  the 
applicable  pooling  order); 

(C)  each  entity  leasing  (or  deemed  to  have 
leased)  its  coalbed  methane  ownership  inter- 
est to  the  unit  operator  shall  receive  a  share 
of  the  loyultv  proceeds  (as  set  out  in  the  ap- 
plicable pooling  order)  attributable  to  the 
lonflicting  interests  of  lessees,  and 

(Di  the  unit  operator  shall  receive  the 
costs  contributed  to  the  escrow  account  by 
each  legally  entitled  participating  working 
interest  owner. 

The  StAt*  Boaril  shall  enact  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  administration  and  protection 
of  funds  dt»livered  to  the  escrow  accounts. 

(h)  Ai'PUOVAi,  ()!■  STATK  BoAUi).-  No  entity 
may  drill  an.v  well  for  the  production  of  coal- 
bed  methane  gas  from  a  coalbed  In  an  Af- 
fected StAte  unless  the  drilling  of  such  well 
has  been  approved  by  the  StAte  Board  for 
that  State. 

(1)     CONSKN'r     oy     AKKKCrKD     C(JAU     OPKKA- 

•n)R.— No  operator  of  a  coalbed  methane  well 
may  stimulate  a  coal  seam  or  known  coal 
bearing  geologic  strata  without  the  written 
consent  of  each  entity  which  is  operating,  or 
who  at  the  time  of  application  for  a  drilling 
permit,  has  by  virtue  of  ownership  or  a  coal 
lease,  the  right  to  operate,  a  coal  mine  in  a 
coal  seam  s.tuated  — 

(1)  within  a  minimum  horizontal  dis- 
tAnce— 

(A)  of  1.500  feet  from  the  well;  or 

(B)  as  determined  by  the  State  Board, 
based  on  evaluation  of  the  maximum  length 
of  fracture  producible  in  the  local  strata;  or 

(2)  within  a  minimum  vertical  distance— 

(A)  of  200  feet  of  the  known  coal  bearing 
geologic  strata  to  be  stimulated;  or 

(B)  as  determined  by  the  State  Board, 
based  on  evaluation  of  the  maximum  height 
and  depth  of  fracture  producible  in  the  local 
strata. 

The  consent  required  under  this  subsection 
shall  in  no  way  be  deemed  to  impair,  abridge, 
or  affect  any  contractual  rights  or  objections 
arising  out  of  a  coalbed  methane  gas  con- 
tract or  coalbed  methane  gas  lease  in  exist- 
ence as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
between  the  coallied  methane  operator  and 
the  coal  operator,  and  the  existence  of  such 
lease  or  contractual  agreement  and  any  ex- 
tensions or  renewals  of  such  lease  shall  be 
deemed  to  fully  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  sect  ic>n 

(ji  N(iTiCK  ANi>  OltJKCTioN. -di  The  State 
Board  shall  not  approve  the  drilling  of  any 
coalbed  methane  well  unless  the  unit  opera- 
tor has  notified  each  entity  which  is  operat- 
ing, or  has  the  right  to  operate,  a  coal  mine 
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in  any  portion  of  the  coalbed  that  would  be 
affected  by  such  well  within  the  distances  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (ii.  Any  notified  en- 
tity may  object  to  the  drilling  of  such  well 
within  30  days  after  receipt  of  a  notice.  Upon 
receipt  of  a  timely  objection  to  the  drilling 
of  any  coalbed  methane  gas  well  submitted 
by  a  notified  entity,  the  State  Board  may 
refuse  to  approve  the  drilling  of  the  well 
based  on  any  of  the  following 

(A I  The  propo.sed  activity,  due  to  its  prox- 
imity to  any  coal  mine  opening,  shaft,  un- 
derground workings,  or  to  any  proposed  ex- 
tension of  the  coal  mine,  would  adversely  af- 
fect any  operating,  inactive  or  abandoned 
coal  mine,  including  any  coal  mine  alread.v 
surveyed  and  platted  but  not  yet  being  oper- 
ated. 

(B)  The  propo.sed  activity  would  not  con- 
form with  a  coal  operator's  development 
plan  for  an  existing  or  proposed  operation. 

(Cl  There  would  be  an  unreasonable  Inter- 
ference from  theproposed  activity  with 
present  or  future  coal  mining  operations,  in- 
cluding the  ability  to  comply  with  other  ap- 
plicable laws  and  regulations. 

(O)  The  presence  of  evidence  indicating 
that  the  proposed  ilrilling  activities  would  be 
unsafe,  taking  into  consideration  the  dan- 
t'ls  from  creeps,  squeezes  or  other  disturb- 
aiu  es  due  to  the  extraction  of  coal 

(E)  The  proposed  activity  would  unreason- 
ably interfere  with  the  safe  recovery  of  coal, 
oil  and  gas. 

(2 1  In  the  event  the  State  Board  docs  not 
approve  the  drilling  of  a  coalbed  methane 
well  pursuant  to  paragraph  tl),  the  State 
Board  shall  consider  whether  such  drilling 
could  be  approved  If  the  unit  operator  modi- 
fies the  propo.sed  activities  to  tAke  into  ac- 
count an.v  of  the  following 

(A)  The  proposed  activity  could  instead  be 
reasonably  done  through  an  existing  or 
planned  pillar  of  coal,  or  in  close  proximity 
to  an  existing  well  or  such  pillar  of  coal,  tak- 
ing int(.>  consideration  surface  tojxigraphy. 

iB)  The  proposed  a(  tlvlty  could  inst,ead  be 
moved  to  a  mined-out  area,  below  the  coal 
out,i;rop  or  to  some  other  feasible  area. 

(C)  The  unit  operator  agrees  to  a  drilling 
moratorium  of  not  more  than  two  years  in 
order  to  permit  completion  of  coal  mining 
operations. 

(D)  The  practicality  of  locating  the  pro 
posed  spacing  unit  or  well  on  a  uniform  pat 
tern  with  other  spacing  units  or  wells. 

(k)  Pll'GGING.— All  coalbed  methane  wells 
drilled  after  enactment  of  this  Act  that  pen- 
etrate coal  seams  with  remaining  reserves 
shall  provide  for  subsequent  safe  mining 
through  the  well  in  accordance  with  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  State  Board  for  the 
State  in  which  the  well  is  located,  in  con- 
sult^ition  with  any  Federal  and  State  agen- 
i  les  having  authority  over  coal  mine  safety. 

il)    NOTK'K    AM)    OH.IKCTION    BY    OlHKK    PAI{- 

TIKS.— The  state  Board  shall  not  approve  the 
drilling  of  any  coalbed  methane  well  unless 
such  well  complies  with  the  spacing  and 
othi'i-  requirements  established  by  the  State 
Board  and  each  of  the  following 

<1 )  The  unit  operator  of  such  well  has  noti- 
fied, or  has  made  a  reasonable  and  diligent 
effort  to  notify,  all  entities  claiming  owner- 
ship of  coalbed  methane  to  be  drained  by 
such  well  and  provided  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
ject in  accordance  with  requirement's  estab- 
lished by  the  .StAte  Board. 

(2)  Where  conllicting  interests  exist,  an 
order  under  subsection  (f)  establishing  pool- 
ing requirements  has  been  issued. 
The  notification  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  additional  to  the  notifica- 
tion referred  to  in  sub.section  (j).  The  State 
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BonnI  shall  establish  the  conditions  under 
which  entities  claiming  ownership  of  coalbed 
methane  may  object  to  the  drilling  of  a  coal- 
bed  methane  well. 

(m)  Vknting  K(ik  Sakkty.— Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  or  In- 
hibit the  entity  which  has  the  right  to  de- 
velop and  mine  coal  in  any  mine  from  vent- 
ing coalbed  methane  gas  to  ensure  safe  mine 
operations. 

(n)  Dkkinitions.  -As  used  in  this  section - 

(1)  The  term  "Affected  State"  means  a 
State  listed  by  the  Secretary,  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  under 
subsection  (b). 

(2)  The  term  "coalbed  methane  gas"  means 
occluded  natural  gas  produced  (or  which  may 
be  produced)  from  coalbeds  and  rock  strata 
associated  therewith. 

(3)  The  term  "unit  operator"  means  the  en- 
tity designated  in  a  pooling  order  to  develop 
a  spacing  unit  by  the  drilling  of  one  or  more 
wells  on  the  unit. 

(4)  The  term  "nonparticipating  working  in- 
terest owner"  means  a  gas  or  oil  owner  of  a 
tract  included  in  a  spacing  unit  which  elects 
to  share  in  the  operation  of  the  well  on  a 
carried  basis  by  agreeing  to  have  its  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  costs  allocable  to  its  in- 
terest chargeti  against  its  share  of  produc- 
tion of  the  well  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (f)(3). 

(5)  The  term  "participating  working  inter- 
est owner"  means  a  gas  or  oil  owner  which 
elects  to  bear  a  share  of  the  risks  and  costs 
of  drilling,  completing,  equipping,  gathering. 
operating  (including  any  and  all  disposal 
costs)  plugging,  and  abandoning  a  well  on  a 
spacing  unit  and  to  receive  a  share  of  pro- 
duction from  the  well  equal  to  the  propor- 
tion which  the  acreage  in  the  spacing  unit  it 
owns  or  holds  under  lease  bears  to  the  total 
acreage  of  the  spacing  unit. 

.SKC.  1315.  At'THORIZATION  OF  AI>PKOPHlATl<)NS. 
There  ai'e  authorized  to  be  appropnated  to 
the  Secretary  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992 
through  1998.  to  conduct  no  less  than  2  addi- 
tional solicitations  similar  in  scope  and 
amount  of  Federal  costsharing  as  that  pro- 
vided by  Public  Law  101-121  for  clean  coal 
ICC  hnoiogy  demonstrations  to  bt>  (onducted 
pursuant  to  this  title. 

SKC.    1316.  ESTABLISH.MENT  OF  DATA  BA.SE  AND 

sTcny  OF  transpoktatio.n  k.\tf:s. 

(a;  Data  Bask.  The  SecretAry  shall  re 
view  the  information  currently  collected  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  shall  determine 
whether  information  on  transportation  rates 
for  rail  and  pipeline  transport  of  domestu- 
coal,  oil.  and  pas  during  the  period  of  .Janu- 
ary I,  1988,  through  December  3!.  1997.  i.-^  lea 
sonably  available.  !f  ho  determines  that  such 
information  is  not  reasonably  available,  the 
Socretar.v  shall  establish  a  data  base  con 
taining,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
information  on  all  such  rates.  The  confiden- 
tiality of  contract  rates  shall  be  preserved. 
To  obtain  data  pertaining  to  rail  contract 
rates,  the  Secretary  shall  acquire  such  data 
in  aggregate  form  from  the  Interstate  Com 
merce  Commission,  under  terms  and  condi- 
tions that  niaintAin  the  confidentiality  of 
such  rates. 

(b)  Study.  The  Secretary  shall  determine 
the  extent  to  which  an.v  agenc.y  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  studying  the  rates  and 
distribution  patterns  of  domestic  coal.  oil. 
and  gas  to  determine  the  impact  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  as  amended  by  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  provide 
for  attainment  and  maintenance  of  health 
protective  national  ambient  air  quality 
standards,  and  for  other  purposes.",  enacted 


November  15.  1990  (Public  Law  101-549).  and 
other  Federal  policies  on  such  rates  and  dis- 
tribution patterns.  If  the  Secretary  finds 
that  no  such  study  is  underway,  or  that  re- 
ports of  the  results  of  such  study  will  not  be 
available  to  the  Congress  providing  the  in- 
formation specified  in  this  subsection  and 
subsection  (a)  by  the  dates  established  in 
subsection  (c),  the  Secretary  shall  initiate 
such  a  study. 

(c)  Rkports  to  Congress.— Within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  determination  he  is  required  to  make 
under  sub.section  (b).  Within  three  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  reports  on  any  data 
base  or  study  developed  under  this  section. 
Any  such  reports  shall  be  updated  and  resub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  within  eight  years 
after  such  date  of  enactment.  If  the  Sec- 
retary has  determined  pursuant  to  sub- 
section ih)  that  another  study  or  studies  will 
provide  all  or  part  of  the  information  called 
for  in  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  trans- 
init  the  results  of  that  study  by  the  dates  es- 
tablished in  this  subsection,  together  with 
his  comments. 

(d)  Consultation  With  othkh  Agencies. — 
The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Chairmen  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Regulatory  Commission  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  :n  implement 
ing  this  section. 

SEC.  1317.  EARLY  BANKING  OF  EMISSIONS  CRED 
ITS  FOR  EFFICIENCY  IMPROVE 
MENTS  FROM  THE  APPLICATION  OF 
CIJ:AN  COAL  TECHNOLOGIES. 

(a)  The  Secretary,  in  i  onsuitatujn  with  the 
Administrator  of  the  Knviionmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  shall  promulgate  regulations 
within  18  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section  to  establish  baseline  emis- 
sions of  carbon  dioxide  from  existing  utility 
sources  that  apply  clean  coal  technologies. 
For  purposes  ol  the  preceding  .sentence,  base- 
line emissions  for  sources  subject  to  title  IV 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  provide  for  attainment  and 
maintenance  of  health  protective  national 
ambient  air  quality  standards,  and  for  other 
purposes.  '.  enacted  November  15.  1990  (Pub- 
lic Law  101  549).  shall  be  based  on  data  col- 
lected pui'suant  to  section  821  of  such  Act. 

lb)  The  Secrctai'y.  in  (  onsultation  with  the 
.■\dimnistrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  shall  promulgate  regulations 
within  18  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section  to  estAblish  methodologies  to 
measure  efficienc.v  improvements  from  the 
application  of  clean  coal  technologies  to  ex- 
isting utility  sources  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing credit  foi  such  improvements. 
Sui  h  regulations  shall  establish  criteria  to 
determine  the  heat  rate  of  the  unit,  ex- 
pi-essed  in  mniBtus  per  kilowatt  hour,  in  the 
baseline  year  to  be  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Credits  for  any  given  year  shall 
be  determined  as  follows: 

(!)  If  the  kilowatt  hours  generated  by  the 
unit  applying  clean  coal  technology  are 
greater  than  or  equal  to  the  kilowatt  hours 
generated  by  the  unit  before  such  tech- 
nologies are  applied,  credits  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  calculating  the  tons  of  carbon  di- 
oxide emitted  in  the  baseline  year  and  sub- 
tracting from  that  amount  the  number  de- 
termined by  multiplying  the  tons  of  carbon 
dioxide  emitted  in  the  baseline  year  and  the 
ratio  of  the  heat  rate  of  the  unit  after  appli- 
cation of  clean  coal  technologies  to  the  heat 
rate  of  the  unit  prior  to  application  of  such 
technologies  in  the  baseline  year. 

(2)  If  the  kilowatt  hours  generated  by  the 
unit  applying  clean  coal  technologies  in  that 
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year  are  less  than  the  kilowatt  hours  ijen- 
erateit  In  the  Imseline  year.  tredJW  shall  be 
tletennlned  by  niultiplylnK  the  tons  of  car 
bon  dioxide  emitted  by  the  unit  after  appll 
cation  of  such  technolonles  and  the  ratio  of 
the  beat  rate  of  the  unit  prior  to  application 
of  such  technoloKles  lo  the  heat  rate  of  the 
unit  after  application  of  such  technoloKles 
and  subtracting  from  that  product  the  tons 
of  carbon  dioxide  emitted  by  the  unit  In  that 
year. 

(c)  FollowInK  the  promulRatlon  of  reKula- 
tlons  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  any  util- 
ity source  may  report  to  the  Secretary  base- 
line emissions  and  credits.  Including  tech- 
nology transfer  Incentive  credits,  for  pur- 
poses of  establi.shlnK  credit  for  such  effi- 
ciency Improvements  In  any  greenhouse  (jas 
reduction  pio^ram  enacted  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SfC       I1IK      MKTAI  I  I  Kr;i<   \l      < OAI       DfVUOP 
MKNT 

(.1  it >■  Si-  rctary  shall  estjiblish  a  met 
alluii:!  i;  ■  il  utilization  proRram  (herein 
after  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "pro- 
grain")  as  provided  uniler  this  section  for  the 
purpo.se  of  developing  techniques  that  will 
lead  to  the  greater  and  more  efficient  utili- 
zation of  the  Nation's  metallurKlcal  coal  re- 
sources. 

(b)  The  pro»fram  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)  shall  Include  techniques  and  demonstra 
tlon  projects  to  facilitate  the  use  of  met- 
allurtflcal  coal 

(1)  as  a  boiler  fuel  for  the  purpose  of  Kener- 
ating  steam  to  produce  electricity.  Including 
blendInK  metallurgical  coal  with  other  coals 
In  order  to  enhance  Its  efficient  application 
as  a  boiler  fuel: 

(2)  as  an  ln»{redient  In  the  manufacturInK 
of  steel;  and 

i:))  as  a  source  of  pipeline  c|uallty  coalbed 
methane. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  Uike  such  actions 
as  necessary  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of 
technolotfles  developed  under  this  title  to 
the  private  sector  for  commercial  applica- 
tion. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  soit  inn 

SEC.  1319.  UTILIZATION  Ol-M  ().\1,  W,\.s-r>;s. 

(.11  Com.  Wastk  Utilization  Pkoguam. 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  coal  waste 
utilization  experimental  program  (herein- 
after In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "pro 
(Tram")  as  provlde<l  under  this  section  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  technitiues  that  will 
lead  to  the  greater  and  more  effl<;lent  utili- 
zation of  coal  from  mining  and  processinK 
wastes.  Nothing  In  this  section  relates  to 
coal  ash. 

(b)  UsK  a.s  Boii-ku  Fuki..  The  program  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (ai  shall  include  tech 
nlques  and  demonstration  projects  to  facili- 
tate the  use  of  coal  from  mining  and  process 
Ing  wastes  as  a  boiler  fuel  for  the  purpose  of 
generating  steam  to  produce  electricity. 

(ci  Grants. -As  part  of  the  program  au- 
thorized by  this  section  the  Secretary  may 
award  grants,  or  enter  Into  contracts  or  co- 
operative agreements  with   public  and   prl 
vate  entitles. 

(d)  TKCHNOl.ociY  Tuanskkr.— The  Secretaiy 
shall  take  such  actions  as  nece.ssary  to  fa- 
cilitate  the  transfer  of  technologies  devel 
oped  under  this  title  to  the  private  sector  for 
commercial  application. 

(e)  AUTHOKIZATION. —There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 


IITI.K  XIV     srWATKC.K    I'KIHOI  KIM 
KK.SKKVK 

SKI      1401     mi    OK   IHK  SI  HA  IK.  I(     I'l-  It«ll  K  M 
KK.SKHVK 

(a I  In  Gknkkai..  Tan  B  ot  tuic  1  ui  tne 
Knergy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6231  et  sen  i  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  sections 

•■KII.I.  Of  THK  KKSKKVK  IIKCINNING  MARCH  31. 

"SKC,  168  (axil  Subject  to  paragraphs  (2i 
and  (3)  and  subsection  (g).  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  shall  estiiblish  and  Implement,  begin 
ning  March  31.  1993.  a  program  for  the  filling 
of  the  Reserve  at  an  average  rate  of  150.000 
barrels  of  petroleum  product  per  day  during 
the  portion  of  fiscal  year  1993  In  which  this 
section  Is  In  effect  and  during  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter  In  the  manner  provided  in 
this  section  until  the  quantity  of  crude  oil 
and  refined  petroleum  product  (as  provided 
in  section  160(g))  In  storage  within  the  Re 
serve  Is  the  greater  of— 

"(A)  1.000,000,000  barrels;  or 

"(B)  the  number  of  baiTels  equal  to  the  net 
number  of  barrels  of  crude  oil  and  refined  pe- 
troleum product  estimated  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  Imported  into  the  United  States  during 
an  average  90-day  period  during  the  fiscal 
year  concerned. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  section  169,  and  sec- 
tion 170  only  If,  and  only  In  the  tot^l 
amounts,  required  In  appropriation  Acts  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  such  sections 

"(3)  The  amount  of  the  fill  rate  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  petroleum  product 
stored  pursuant  to  contraotji  under  section 
171  or  olitalned  other  than  under  this  section. 

"(b)(1)  In  establishing  and  Implementing 
such  program,  the  Secretary  shall  provide, 
through  regulations  and  orders  (Including 
regulations  and  orders  to  minimize  adminis- 
trative and  operating  costs  of  the  Reserve) 
Issued  under  this  sectlon- 

"(A)  that  each  importer  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 152(2))  shall  provide  for  the  storage  in 
the  Reserve  of  an  amount  of  petroleurn  prod 
uct  equal  to  a  percentage,  described  in  para- 
graph (2).  of  the  amount  of  petroleum  prod- 
uct- 

"(I)  which  Is  entered  Into  the  United 
States  for  consumption,  use,  or  warehousing 
during  any  fiscal  year,  or  portion  thereof.  In 
which  this  section  Is  In  effect;  and 

"(11)  which  Is  owned  first  by  such  Importer 
at  the  first  place  of  storage  In  the  United 
States;  and 

"(B)  that  each  person  who  operates  a  refin- 
ery in  the  United  States  shall  provide  for  the 
storage  in  the  Re.serve  of  an  amount  of  pe- 
troleum product  equal  to  a  percentage,  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (2),  of  the  amount  of  the 
petrok  im  product  received  at  such  refinery 
during  any  fi.scal  year,  or  portion  thereof,  in 
which  this  section  Is  In  effect. 

"(2)  The  percentage  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)  is  a  percent.age  which  the  Secretaiy 
determines  periodically  to  be  sufficient.  If 
applied  uniformly  txj  all  importers  described 
In  paragraph  (l)(Ai  and  all  refinery  operators 
described  In  paiagraph  (1)(B),  to  produce  the 
fill  rate  for  the  Reserve  required  under  sub- 
.section  (a). 

"(c)  Through  regulations  and  orders  issued 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary- 

"(I)  shall  provide  a  credit  toward  an  Im- 
poiter's  requirement  under  subsection  (b)  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  petroleum  product 
othei-wlse  d.'sirlbe<l  in  clauses  (i)  and  (11)  of 
subsei:tlon  (b)(1)(A)  by  the  portion  thereof 
which  is  received  at  a  refinery  In  the  United 
States,  and 


"(2»  shall  provide  a  (  retlit  towani  a  lelin- 
ery  operator's  requirement  under  subsection 
■u)  by  reducing  the  amount  of  the  petroleum 
product  received  at  such  refinery  which 
would  otherwise  be  taken  into  account  under 
subsection  (b)(l)(Bi  by  the  portion  thereof 
which  Is  exported  from  the  United  States  or 
which  is  transferred  to  another  refinery  In 
the  United  States 

••(d)(1)  The  Secretaiy  shall,  subject  to  sec- 
tion 160(g)  and  through  regulations  and  or- 
ders Issued  under  this  .section,  provide  that 
the  petroleum  product  required  to  be  stored 
in  the  Reserve  under  this  section  be  limited 
to  crude  oil  determined  to  be  appropriate  by 
the  Secretary. 

••(2)  The  .Secretary  may.  through  regula- 
tions and  orders,  make  and  require  arrange- 
ments necessary  to  assure  that  each  Im- 
porter and  refinery  operator  to  whom  this 
section  applies  provide  for  the  storage  In  the 
Reserve  of  an  amount  of  such  crude  oil  that 
Is  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  petroleum 
product  required  to  be  stored  in  the  Reserve 
by  such  Importer  or  operator  under  this  sec- 
tion; except  that  the  Secretary  shall  require 
that  12  percent  by  volume  of  the  petroleum 
product  requlre<l  to  be  so  stored  by  each  such 
Importer  or  operator  lie  refined  petroleum 
product. 

•'(3)  Each  importer  or  refinery  operator 
may  elect  to  provide.  In  lieu  of  petroleum 
product,  an  amount  equal  to  the  cash  equiva- 
lent of  the  amount  of  petroleum  product  re- 
quired to  be  stored  in  the  Reserve  by  such 
importer  or  operator  under  this  section. 
Such  amounts  shall  be  deposited  in  the  SPR 
Fill  and  Construction  Fund  established 
under  section  170  and  may  be  obligated  and 
expended  by  the  Secretary  only  as  provided 
in  section  170(b)(1).  Title  to  any  petroleum 
product  acquired  by  the  Secretary  with  a 
cash  payment  under  this  paragraph  shall, 
until  transferred,  be  held  by  the  importer  or 
operator  making  such  payment  and  may  be 
freely  transferred 

•'(e)(1)  Each  importer  or  refinery  operator 
providing  petroleum  product  as  a  result  of 
the  requirements  of  this  .section  shall  retain 
title  to  such  petroleum  product  stored  In  the 
Reserve  and  may  freely  transfer  such  title. 

•'(2)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the  use 
of  such  petroleum  product  by  such  Importer 
or  refinery  operator  as  collateral  In  any  fi- 
nancial transaction  involving  such  Importer 
or  operator. 

'•(3)  Such  petroleum  product  shall  not  be 
withdrawn  or  distributed  except  as  provided 
in  section  161. 

"(f)(1)  When  the  petroleum  product  stored 
In  the  Re.serve  under  this  .section  Is  distrib- 
uted as  a  result  of  a  drawdown  under  section 
161.  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment to  each  Importer  or  refinery  operator 
described  In  sub.section  (b)(1),  or  such  im- 
porter's or  operator's  assignee,  of  the 
amount  received  for  the  sale  of  the  petro- 
leum product  stored  in  the  Reserve  as  a  re- 
sult of  actions  taken  by  such  Importer  or  op- 
erator. 

■•(2)  In  carrying  out  paragraph  (1).  the  Sec- 
retary shall  — 

"(A)  In  determining  which  petroleum  prod- 
uct in  the  Reserve  has  been  stored  there 
under  this  section,  consider  the  first  amount 
ot  petroleum  product  withdra.wn  from  the 
Reserve  (to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of  the 
petroleum  product  stored  in  the  Reserve 
under  this  section)  to  be  the  petroleum  prod- 
uct stored  In  the  Reserve  under  this  section; 
and 

•■(B)  provide  for  the  payments  to  Importers 
and  refinery  operators  to  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  order  in  which  such  importers 


iiiui  opeirttoi.--  pioviiled  for  the  storage  of  pe- 
troleum product  in  the  Reserve. 

••(M)(l)  For  purposes  of  determining  the  av- 
erage late  of  barrels  per  day  required  to  fill 
the  Re.serve  under  sub.section  (a)  for  any  fis- 
cal year,  or  portion  thereof,  the  number  of 
days  of  any  drawdown  and  distribution  of  the 
Reserve  under  section  161  occurring  during 
such  fiscal  year,  or  portion  thereof  in  which 
this  section  Is  In  effect,  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  ol  petroleum  product  that  is  to  be 
provided  for  storage  in  the  Reserve  by  any 
Importer  or  refinery  operator  under  sub- 
section (b)(li  for  an.v  fiscal  year,  or  portion 
thereof,  the  amount  of  petroleum  product 
otherwise  taken  Into  account  in  determining 
such  importer's  or  operators  requirement 
under  subsection  (b)  during  the  period  of  any 
drawdown  and  distribution  of  the  Reserve 
under  section  161  occurring  during  such  fis- 
cal year,  or  portion  thereof  in  which  this  sec- 
tion is  in  effect,  shall  not  be  included. 

•■(3)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  shall  publi.sh  in  the 
P'ederal  Register  the  beginning  and  ending 
dates  of  any  drawdown  and  distribution  of 
the  Reserve  under  section  161. 

"(h)  If,  at  any  time  during  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  program  carried  out  under  this 
section,  there  is  insufficient  storage  capac- 
ity in  the  Reserve,  the  Secretary  shall,  using 
amounts  appropriated  from  the  Fund  estab- 
lished by  section  170,  lease  facilities  nec- 
essary to  provide  sufficient  storage  capacity. 

"(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'refinery'  means  an.y  facility  for  proc- 
essing crude  oil  or  natural  gas  liquids.  If  any 
crude  oil  or  natural  gas  liquid  is  used  at  any 
place  (other  than  on  the  premises  where  pro- 
duced) before  being  received  at  a  refineiw, 
such  place  shall  be  treated  as  a  refinery  for 
purf)oses  of  this  section. 

"ASSKSSMKNT  AND  COI.I.hXTION  OK  CHAROKS 

•'Sec.  169.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  subject 
to  section  168(a)(2)  and  through  regulations 
and  orders  issued  under  this  section,  assess 
and  collect  charges,  beginning  in  the  fiscal 
year  referred  to  in  section  168(a),  from  each 
person  who  has  petroleum  product  stored  in 
the  Reserve  pursuant  to  the  program  estab- 
lished under  section  168. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  the  charges  assessed 
for  any  person  with  respect  to  any  fiscal 
ypar  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  esti- 
n.aied  net  present  value  of  the  cost  (during 
llio  10-year  period  beginning  with  the  first 
day  of  the  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  which 
the  assessment  is  made)  of  constructing, 
leasing  (if  necessar.y  under  section  168(h>», 
maintaining,  and  administering  facilities 
necessary  for  the  storage  of  an  amount  of  pe- 
troleum product  equal  to  the  amount  of  pe- 
troleum product  to  be  stored  in  the  Reserve 
during  such  fiscal  year  by  such  person  pursu- 
ant to  the  program  established  under  section 
168.  In  making  any  such  estimation,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  not  take  into  consideration  any 
storage  capacity  made  available  for  the  Re- 
serve other  than  under  this  section. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  charges  received  under 
this  section  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Fund 
established  under  section  170  and  may  be  ob- 
ligated and  expended  by  the  Secretary  only 
as  provided  in  that  section. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  that  the 
charges  assessed  under  this  section  shall  be 
paid  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
they  were  assessed. 

"Sl'R  KII.I.  AND  CONSTRUCTION  KUNI) 

■•Skc.  170.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
the  SPR  Fill  and  Construction  Fund  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 


ilji  Subject  to  section  1(j8((I,m3i.  amounts 
received  under  section  168(di  and  .section  169 
shall  be  deposited  into  the  Fund  established 
under  subsection  (a»  as  offsetting  collections 
las  provided  in  subsection  (o)  and  may  be 
obligated  and  expended,  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided in  appropriation  Acts,  only  for— 

••(1)  the  purchase  of  petroleum  product  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  the  Reserve  under  sec- 
tion 168  or,  to  the  extent  refined  petroleum 
product  is  added  to  the  Reserve  under  sec- 
tion 160(g)  as  a  result  of  .section  168,  under 
section  160(g);  and 

"(2)  the  construction,  lease  (If  necessary 
under  section  160(g)  or  section  168(h)).  main- 
tenance, and  administration  of  storage  fa- 
cilities of  the  Reserve. 

••(c)  Any  amount  deposited  into  the  Fund 
shall,  to  the  extent  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts,  be  used  to  offset  any  amount  appro- 
priated for - 

"(1)  filling  the  Reserve  under  section  168 
or,  to  the  extent  refined  petroleum  product 
is  added  to  the  Reserve  under  section  160(gi 
as  a  result  of  section  168.  under  section 
160(g);  and 

••(2)  constructing,  leasing  (if  necessary, 
under  section  160(g)  or  168(h)),  maintaining, 
and  administering  storage  facilities  for  the 
Reserve.". 

(b)  CoNioKMiNc  Amkndments.— (1)  Section 
159(f)  of  the  Enert:y  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  6'239(f  II  ).-  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  "  at  the  end  of 
paiagraph  (4); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  comma  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (5)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and"; 

iC)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the  fol- 
lowing: 
"(6)  sections  168  anil  169,"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (K); 

(E)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (L)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  and  ";  and 

(F)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (L)  the 
following: 

"(M)  require  any  person  to  comply  with 
regulations  or  orders  issued  under  section  168 
or  169.". 

(2)  Section  160(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6240(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  the  follow- 
ing: ■'.  including  petroleum  product  provided 
under  the  program  established  under  section 
168  ". 

(3)  Section  160(c)(3)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6240(c)(3))  is  amended  to  road  as  follows: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2).  begin- 
ning in  the  fiscal  year  refeneil  to  in  section 
168(a)  and  continuing  until  the  quantity  of 
crude  oil  in  storage  within  the  Reserve 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  168.  the 
President  shall,  through  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy's implementation  of  such  section,  pro- 
vide for  the  fill  of  the  Reserve  at  the  rate  re- 
quired under  .such  section.". 

i4i  The  table  of  <  ontents  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  items 
for  part  B  of  title  I  of  such  Act  the  following: 
"Sec.    168.    Fill    of   the    Reserve    beginning 

March  31.  1993. 
"Sec.    169.    Assessment    and    collection    of 

charges. 
"Sec.  170.  .SPR  Fill  and  Con.^truction  Fund." 
-SEC.    1402.   KII.I,  OK   THK    R1-;KISKI)    PKTHOLEUM 
PHOUL'CT  KKSEKVK 

Section  160(g)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6240(g))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)(1)  Beginning  with  fiscal  year-  1993  and 
continuing  until  the  quantity  of  refined  pe- 
troleum product  in  storage  under  this  sub- 


section is  50.000.000  barrels,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  that  12  percent  by  volume  of 
the  petroleum  product  added  to  the  Reserve 
during  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  refined  petro- 
leum product  stored  in  a  lefined  petroleum 
product  reserve  or  reserves  located  in  Petro- 
leum Administration  for  Defense  District  lA 
or  IB. 

"(2)  Through  regulations  and  orders  issued 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide that  the  refined  petroleum  product  re- 
quired to  be  stored  in  the  Reserve  under  this 
subsection  be  limited  to  refined  petroleum 
product  determined  to  be  appropriate  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(3)(A)  In  carrying  out  the  program  estab- 
lished under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
may,  using  amounts  in  the  Fun<l  established 
under  section  170.  provide  for  the  acquisition 
by  lease  or  purchase  of  storage  facilities. 

"(B)  In  carrying  out  the  program  estab- 
lished under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
may  not  construct  facilities  for  the  storage 
of  refined  petroleum  products. 

•■(4 1  Refined  petroleum  products  stored 
under  this  subsection  may  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Reserve  — 

"(A)  as  may  be  necessary  to  turn  such 
products  over  because  of  changes  in  the 
physical  characteristic:s  of  the  product;  or 

"(B)  on  the  basis  of  a  finding  made  under 
section  161    " 

SEC.       1403.       ADDITIONAL       At  TH()R1T>        KOK 
DRAHTKJWTS. 

(ai  In  Gknkkai..— Section  161(d)  of  the  En- 
ergy Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6241(d))  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  the  following:  "or  unless  the  Presi- 
dent has  found  that  such  implementation 
would  assist  in  relieving  severe  economic 
problems  directly  related  to  a  significant  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  petroleum  product". 

(b)  CoNKOKMiNG  Amkndmknts.— (1)  Section 
159(e)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  (42  U.S.C  6239(6)1  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  per  lod  the  following  •'or  to  as- 
sist in  relieving  severe  economic  problems 
directly  related  to  a  significant  increase  In 
the  price  of  petroleum  product  ". 

(2)  Section  173(b)(1)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6249b(b)il)i  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  the  following:  "or  to  assist  in  re- 
lieving severe  economic  pi-oblems  directly 
related  to  a  significant  increase  in  the  price 
o!'  petroleum  product". 
SEC.  1404   INSUI^R  AREAS  STt  DY 

The  Secretary  shall  undertake  a  study  of 
the  implications  of  the  unique 
vulnerabilities  of  the  Insular  areas  associ- 
ated with  the  United  States  to  an  oil  supply 
disruption.  The  study  shall  outline  how 
these  insular  areas  shall  gain  access  to  vital 
oil  supplies  during  times  of  national  emer- 
gency. Such  study  shall  be  completed  within 
9  months  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  ant!  shall  be  sent  to  the  Congress. 
TITLE  W— OCTANE  DISPI^Y  AND 
DISCLOSURt: 

SEC      1501      rERTIKKATIO.N     A,N'D     PO.STING     OK 
Al"TX)MOTrV'E  KIEL  RATINGS. 

til)  CovhHAOK  OF  Ai.i-  Lig'Llb  Ari'u.M(v;-i\K 
Fuels.— Section  201(6)  of  the  Petroleum  Mar- 
keting Practices  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2821(6))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  The  term  'automotive  fuel'  means  liq- 
uid fuel  of  a  type  distributed  for  use  as  a  fuel 
in  any  motor  vehicle.  ". 

lb)  AUTOMOTIVE  Fuel  Rating.— Section  201 
of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2821)  is  amended  by 
adding-  at  the  end  the  following'  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(17)  The  term  •automotive  fuel  rating' 
means— 

"(A)  the  octane  rating  of  an  automotive 
spark-ignition  engine  fuel;  and 
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I  Hi  If  provlileil  for  by  the  Kedetal  Traile 
fuinmlHslon  by  rule,  the  cetane  rating  ol  <lle 
sel  fuel  oils;  or 

••(Ci  another  form  of  ratiriK  delermlned  by 
the  Federal  Trade  CommlSMlon.  after  con 
saltation  with  the  American  Soilely  for 
Testlnn  and  Materials  (ASTMi.  to  be  more 
appropriate  tu  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title  with  respect  to  the  automotive  fuel 
concerned. 

■•(18i(Ai  The  term  cetane  ratlnu    means  a 
measure,  as  Indicated   by  a  cetane  Index  or 
cetane  number,  of  the  iKnitlon  auality  of  die 
sel  fuel  oil  and  of  the  Influence  of  the  illesel 
fuel  oil  on  combustion  roughness 

"(B)  The  term  'cetane  Index'  and  the  term 
'cetane    number'    have    the   meanlnKs   deter 
mined  In  accordance  with  the  test  methods 
set  forth  In  the  American  Society  for  Test- 
InK  and  Materials  standiuil  lest  methods 

■(I)  deslKnated  1)976  or  I>»7'37  In  the  case  of 
cetane  Index:  and 

"(111  deslKnated  D613  in  the  case  of  cetiine 
number, 

(as  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  cf 
this  Alt)  and  shall  apply  to  any  tfrade  o- 
type  of  diesel  fuel  oils  defined  In  the  sped 
flcation  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
anil  Materials  entitled  'Standard  Specifica- 
tion for  Die.sel  Fuel  Oils'  desiKnate<l  l)97f>  (as 
in  effei't  on  such  date)    " 

(CI  CoNKOKMiNC.  AMKNDMKNTs.  (1)  Section 
■XI  of  such  Ai  I  (l.S  use   2821)  Is  amended 

(A)  in  para#,'raph  (1).  by  striking  out  "(?a.so- 
llne  "  and  inscrtinK  In  lieu  thereof  "fuel": 

(B)  In  paraKraph  (2) 

(I)  by    strlkinK   out    "Standard    Speclfica 
tlons  for  Automotive  Gasoline  "  and  Insert 
Inic  in  lieu  thereof    "Standard  Specification 
for      Automotive      Spark  Isnltlon      EnKine 
Fuel":  and 

(II)  by  st,rlklnK  out  "D439  "  and  losertInK  In 
lieu  thereof    IMHU'; 

(C)  in  paiaiiraph  iA\— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "tfasollne"  the  first 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"automotive  fuel";  ami 

(II)  by  slrlkinK  out  "Kaaollne"  the  second 
place  It  appears  and  InsertlnK  In  lieu  thereof 
"fuel"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  paraxraph  (5)  and  In 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  followliiK 

"(5)  The  term  refiner'  means  any  person 
enjfaKed  In  the  production  or  Importation  of 
automotive  fuel."; 
(F.I  In  paragraph  (Mi- 
di by  striking  out  "'Octane"  eai'h  plai  e  It 
appears  and  InsertinK  In  lieu  thereof  "auto- 
motive fuel";  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "gasoline"  each  place  it 
appears  and  InsertinK  In  lieu  thereof  "fuel"; 
and 

(F)  In  paragraph  (16),  by  slrlklnK  out  "iran 
ollne'  each  place  it  appears  and  in.sertlnK  in 
lieu  thereof  "automotive  fuel" 

(2)  Section  202  of  such  Art  (15  U  S.C.  2822) 
Is  amended- 

(Ai  by  strikiiiK  out  "octane  ratWiK"  and 
"octane  raticiKs"  each  pla<:e  such  terms  ap 
pear  and  Inaertlntf  In  lieu  thereof  auto 
motive  fuel  rating"  and  "automotive  fuel 
ratings  '.  respectively: 

(B)  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  by  sirikhiK 
out  "(fasoline"  eat:h  place  It  appears  and  In 
sertlnt?  in  lieu  thereof  "fuel"; 

((')  In  subsection  (O- 

(I)  by  striking  out  "gasoline  "  each  place  It 
appears  (other  than  the  second  place  it  ap- 
pears) and  in.sertlntf  In  lieu  thereof  "auto- 
motive fuel  ";  and 

(III  by  striking  out  "gasoline"  the  second 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"fuel  ". 


([)!  in  subsection  ul),  by  stiikiiiK  nut  "oc- 
tane and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "auto- 
motive fuel": 

(E)  In  subsection  («)— 

(li  by  striking  out  ""gasoline  "  each  place  It 
appears  anil  insertInK  In  lieu  thereof  "fuel"; 
and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "Kasoline's"  and  Insert 
InK  In  lieu  thereof  "fuers"; 

(F)  In  subsections  (f).  (k),  and  (hi.  by  strik 
InK  out  "gasoline  '  each  place  It  appears  and 
InsertinK  In  lieu  thereof  "fuel  ": 

(Gi  In  subsection  (hi.  by  strlkInK  out    "oc 
tane  requirement  "  each  place  It  appears  and 
InsertinK  In  lieu  thereof  "automotive  fuel  re- 
quirement ";  iinil 

(Hi  In  the  section  headlnK.  by  striking  out 
"'otTANK'      and     inserllriK    In     lieu     thereof 

"AUTOMOTIVK  KUKl,  HATING". 

(3)  Section  203  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C.  28'23) 
Is  amended 

(Ai  by  KtrlklnK  out  "octane  rallnK  "  and 
"octane  ratlnKs"  each  place  such  terms  ap^ 
pear  and  InsertinK  In  lieu  thereof  "auto- 
motive fuel  ratlnK"  and  "'automotive  fuel 
ratlnKs  ".  respectively: 

(B)  In  subsections  (b)  and  (c).  by  strlkinK 
out  "'KasoUne  "  each  place  It  appears  and  In- 
sertinK In  lieu  thereof   "fuel  ";  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (c)(3),  by  strlkinK  out 
"201(1)  "  and  InsertinK  in  lieu  thereof '"201". 

(fi)  KKKKfTivK  Datk.  (1)  The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
at  the  end  of  the  one-year  period  beKlnnInK 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(2)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall, 
within  270  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  prescribe  rules  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Implementink'  t  ht-  .iincruliiient.s  made 
in  this  seition 

SEC.     laoa.     INrRKASKI)     .MIHUKITY     fOK     EN- 
IXIiU'KMKNT. 

(a)  Staii-:  Law  .Section  201  of  the  Petro- 
loum  MarketInK  Practices  Act  (15  U.S.C 
2824)  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"KKLATIONSHII"  OK  THIS  riTLK  TO  8TATK  l,AW 

"Skc.  204.  (a)  To  the  extent  that  any  provi- 
sion of  this  title  applies  to  any  act  or  omis- 
sion, no  State  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof  may  adopt  or  continue  in  effect,  ex 
cept  as  provided  In  subsection  (b).  any  provi- 
sion of  law  or  rcKulatlon  with  respect  to 
such  act  or  omls.sion.  unless  such  provision 
of  such  law  or  reKulatlon  Is  the  same  as  the 
applicable  provision  of  this  title. 

"(b)  A  State  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of may  provide  for  any  Investluatlve  or  en- 
forcement action,  remedy,  or  penalty  ( in- 
cluding procedural  actions  necessary  to 
(•arry  out  such  InvestlKatlve  or  enforcement 
actions,  remedies,  or  penaltlesi  with  respect 
to  any  provision  of  law  or  reKulation  per- 
mitted by  subsection  la)  '" 

(bi  FTC  ENKORCKMKNr  Section  203(e)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  strlkinK  out  "',  ex- 
cept that  "  in  the  second  sentence  and  all 
that  follows  throuKh  the  period  and  InsertinK 
In  lieu  thereof  a  period 

(C)  EPA  Enkikc'K.mkni-.  -Section  203<b)(l)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended 

(1)  in  the  inatter  preceding  subparaKraph 
(A),  by  StrlkinK  out  "shall": 

(2)  In  subparaKraph  (A),  by  striklnK  out 
"conduct"    and    InsertinK    m    lieu    thereof 

"may  conduct  "; 

(3)  In  subparaKraph  iBi,  by  strlkinK  out 
"certify"  and  InsertinK  in  Ueu  thereof  "shall 

certify": 

(4)  in  subparaKi'aph  iC).  by  striking  out 
"notify"  and  InsertinK  in  lieu  thereof  "shall 
notify":  and 

(5)  In  subparaKraph  iC).  by  strikinK  out 
"discovered  '  and  all  that  follows  throuKh 
"testlnK". 


SKC    1503  HTIIDIES. 

lai  In  c;i-,nkrai.  -For  the  purpose  of  mak- 
InK  the  flndinKs.  conclusions,  and  rec- 
ommendations referred  to  In  subsection  (cl— 

(1)  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  AKency.  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  RneiKy.  shall  carry  out 
a  study  to  determine  whether,  and  If  so.  how. 
the  antiknock  characteristics  of  nonllquid 
fuels  usable  as  a  fuel  for  a  motor  vehicle  (as 
defined  In  section  201i7i  of  the  Petroleum 
MarketiiiK  Practices  Act)  tan  be  det.ermined; 
and 

(2)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Awency.  shall  carry 
out  a  study  - 

(A)  to  determine  the  need  for.  and  the  de- 
sirability of.  havtnK  a  uniform  national  label 
on  devices  used  to  dispense  automotive  fuel 
to  consumers  that  would  consolidate  infor- 
mation required  by  F'edeial  law  to  l)e  posted 
on  such  devices;  and 

(B)  to  determine  the  nature  of  such  label  If 
It  Is  determined  under  subparaKraph  (A)  that 
such  a  need  exl.st,s 

(bi  iMi'i.KMKNTATION.-d)  In  carrying  out 
studies  under  this  section,  each  agency 
shall 

(A)  publish  Keneral  notice  of  each  of  the 
studies  in  the  Federal  ReKlster;  and 

(B)  Klve  Interested  parties  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  such  .studies  throuKh  sub- 
mission of  written  data,  views,  or  argu- 
ments. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  the  study  to  determine 
the  nature  of  a  uniform  national  label  under 
subsection  (a)(2)(B).  the  Federal  Trade  Com 
mission  shall  - 

(A)  welKh  the  consumer,  environmental, 
and  enerKy  saving  benefits  of  any  element  of 
such  label  against  the  necessity  for  a  con- 
cise, practical,  and  cost-efficient  label:  and 

(B)  consider  as  a  possible  element  of  such 
label  a  statement  suKKesting  consumers 
check  the  vehicle's  owner's  manual  regard- 
ing octane  requirements. 

(c)  Rkihiiits.  The  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress,  within  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  findings, 
conclusions,  and  recommendations  made  as  a 
result  of  the  studies  carried  out  by  such  offi- 
cers under  this  section,  together  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  administrative  and  leglsla 
tlve  actions  needed  to  Implement  such  rec- 
ommi'iji^it  iiiii.s 

TITI.K  XVI— (JRFKNHOrSK  WAKMINf;— 

KNKH<;Y  IMPl.K  ations 

SKt:.    I6U1     INTKKAIit.N*  V  roOKJJlNATI.NG  COU.N 

rii.. 

Within  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  President  shall  establish  an 
Interagency  Coordinating  Council,  whose 
function  shall  be  to  coordinate  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  title.  Such  Council  shall  be 
composed  of  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  representatives  of  other  appro- 
priate Federal  ageiuies. 

SEC    ItMW    HKIKIKT  ON   NAriONAl    ACADEMY  OK 
St'lENC  ES  Ht;(<>MMEM)ATI()NS. 

Within  1  year  alter  the  dale  ul  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  President  shall  (laiismit  a 
report  to  Congress  that  includes 

(1)  an  analysis  of  the  19  recommendations 
made  in  chapter  9  of  the  1991  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  report  entitled  "Policy  Im- 
plications of  Greenhouse  Warming  '.  includ- 
ing an  analysis  of  the  social  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  each  such  recommendation:  and 


i2>  an   assessment   of  the  extent  to  which 
the   I'niteil  States  is  responding,   compared 
with    ot.hci     nations,    to    such    rei  oninienda 
tlons 
SEC.  1603.  ENERGY  iN\'ENTORY  A.ND  FORECASTS 

iH'  iNVFNiiiKV  Witlini  1  yeni  aitei  tne 
(titte  nf  en.K.tnient  of  this  Act.  the  .Se(;retaiy 
o!  Kiii'i>;v  heieafter  in  this  title  referred  to 
as  the  'Secretary'  I  shall  take  inventory  of 
(.Iipiutunitips  to  expand  energy  production 
anil  Id  itnprove  the  efficieijcy  of  energy  pro- 
ilui  tiiiii  itistribution.  and  use  for  all  fossil, 
renewable.  ri'j<  lear.  ami  efiniency  options 
that  the  .Sei  retarv  projects  will  be  reliable 
and  commercially  available  over  the  next  3 
ileiades.  .Such  inventory  shall  include 

(1)  estimates  of  both  annual  and  lifecycle 
costs,  ln(  ludlng  reasonably  foreseeable  costs 
of  environmental  compliance; 

i2i  energy  contributions  at  various  cost 
thresholds,  and 

i.'ii  supply  and  demand  side  options. 
The   Se(  retarv   shall   ujxlate   such   inventory 
periodically  as  neces.sary. 

lb)  FiiKKrAST  AssL'MlTION.'^,     In  developing 
forecast  a.ssumptions  for  purposes  of  this  sei 
tion.    the    .Secretary    shall    apply    >  onsistent 
st-itidards  with  resix-ct  to 

(li  the  specified  inatuiilv  of  the  tecli 
iiology; 

(2)  consideration  of  market  barriers;  and 

(3)  expectations  regarding  costs  over  lime, 
I.  )  LiKKCYCi.K  Costs  kok  Exi.stinc.  Facii.i 

TiK.s,  Estimates  of  lifeiycle  costs  for  exist 
ing  facilities  for  purposes  of  this  section 
shall  not  incUide  investments  already  made, 
shall  be  based  on  remaining  useful  lifetimes, 
and  shall  provide  foi"  cjpportunities  (or  plant 
u[igracles  and  modernizations  All  data  shall 
lie  regularly  ujxlated  and  reviewed 

Id  I  Ha.sk('a,-;k  FoHKCA.si'.s.  Within  1  year 
after  tht*  date  of  enac  tinent  of  this  Act,  the 
Sei  retary  shall  develop  basec.ase  forecasts  of 
national  energy  needs  under  low  and  high 
(ii.se  a.vsuMiptions  of  economic  growth  that 
bound  the  range  of  plausible  outcomes.  .Such 
forecasts  shall  be  made  for  both  the  short 
run  (5  to  10  yearsi  and  the  long  run  (20  to  M 
years).  Externalities  shall  not  be  iiic  luded  in 
the  basecase  analysis.  Once  the  basecase 
forecasts  have  been  c  onstrucled  and  tested,  a 
reasonable  representation  of  demand  side  ef- 
fic  lenc  y  improvements  shall  be  incorporated 
to  relTei  t  growth  and  the  replacement  of 
aging  facilities  with  more  modern  tec  h- 
nologies. 

lei  Basecask  CdMi'MUSONS.  Within  1  yeai- 
aft.er  the  date  ot  ena'  tment  of  this  A(a.  the 
Secretary  shall  compare  alternative  sce- 
narios to  the  basecase  developed  under  sub- 
section Id),  including  the  following 

(ii  Cost-minimizing  scknakio.  miw  cask.- 
Meets  United  States  energy  needs  under  the 
low  forecast  at  the  lowest  lifecycle  dollar 
c  ost. 

(2l  COST-MINIMIZINO   SCKNAKIO.    HIGH  CASK. 

Meets  United  Suites  energy  needs  under  the 
high  forecast  at  the  lowest  lifecycle  dollar 
c  ost. 

(3)  CoST-MlNIMlZINi;  LOW  GHKKNHOUSK  GAS 
EMISSIONS  SCKNAKIO,  LOW  CASK, —Meets  Unit- 
ed stales  energ.v  needs  under  the  low  fore- 
cast and  also  meets  reduction  goals  for 
greenhouse  gas  emissions  at  the  lowest 
lifecycle  dollar  c:08t. 

i4i  Cost  MINIMIZING  l.ow  okkknhoisk  gas 
KMissioNs  scknakio,  HIGH  CA.SK.  -  Meets  Unit 
ed  .States  energy  needs  under  the  high  fore- 
c  ast  and  also  meets  reduction  goals  for 
greenhouse  gas  emissions  at  the  lowest 
lifecycle  dollar  cost. 

The  Secreuiry  shall  update  comparisons 
under  this  sub.section  periodically  as  nec- 
essary 


(f»  INVKNTOKY  OK  UnI>KVKI.OI'K1i  Ol'i>OHTi.'NI- 

TIKS.  -Wiihin  1  year  alter  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secrelaiv  shall  lake 
inventory  of  United  .States  iimteveloped  op- 
portunities to  expand  energy  production  and 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  energy  distribu- 
tion and  use.  The  Secretary  shall  update 
such  Inventory  periodically  as  nee  es.sary. 

eg)  Public  Rkvikw  and  Commknt.— Not 
later  than  90  days  before  the  issuance  of  an 
initial  inventory  forecast,  or  comparison 
under  this  section,  the  Secretar.v  shall  pub- 
lish a  proposed  inventory,  forecast,  or  com- 
parison and  provide  for  public  review  and 
comment  for  a  period  of  at  least  30  days.  The 
Secretary  shall  also  provide  for  public  re 
view  and  comment  before  the  issuance  of  any 
update  to  an  inventory,  forecast,  or  compari- 
.son  under  this  section 

SEC,  18<M,  ASSESSMENT  OF  ALTERNATIVE  POL 
ICY  MECHANISMS  FOR  ADDRESSING 
GREENHOCSE  GAS  EMISSIONS. 

Within  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  President  shall  transmit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  containing  a  com- 
parative assessment  of  alternative  policy 
mechanisms  for  reducing  greenhouse  gas 
emissions.  Such  assessment  shall,  at  a  mini- 
mum, include  an  anal.vsis.  for  both  the  short 
run  i5  to  10  yearsi  and  the  long  run  (20  to  30 
years)  of  the  social,  economic,  energy,  envi- 
ronmental, and  agric:ulluial  costs  and  bene- 
fits, and  the  practicality,  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing approaches: 

(1)  Various  systems  of  emission  caps,   in 
eluding  caps  for  all  greenhouse  gases  and  all 
sources  of  greenhouse  gases  as  well  as  caps 
for  only  carbon  dioxide  emissions  from  new 
major  sources 

(2)  Federal  efficiency  oi  greenhouse  gas 
emission  standards,  including  power  plant  ef- 
ficiency standards,  industrial  process  effi- 
ciency stiindards.  automobile  fuel  economy 
standards,  appliance  efficiency  standards, 
national  building  standards,  and  methane 
emission  standards. 

(3)  Emissions  trading,  including— 

<A)  trading  for  all  greenhouse  gases  and  all 
greenhouse  gas  sources: 

iB)  trading  only  for  specified  source  cat- 
egories: and 

(C)  trading  only  for  carbon  dioxide  emis 
sions. 

SEt  1605.  VOLCNTARY  REDCCTIONS  OF  GREEN 
HOUSE  GASES. 

(ai  Estahlishmknt  ok  Sy.stkm.  Within  18 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
Interagency  Coordinating  Council  estab- 
lished under  section  1601.  shall  establish  by 
rule  a  national  accounting  system  for  vol 
untary  reductions  of  greenhouse  ga.ses.  Such 
rule  shall  include- - 

(1)  baseline  greenhouse  gas  emission  esti- 
mates, calculated,  except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (di,  as  an  annual  average  over  the  p»>- 
riod  of  1986  through  1990: 

(2)  opixirtunities  for  entities  to  receive  of- 
ficial certification  of  net  greenhouse  gas 
emission  reductions  relative  to  the  baseline 
for  purposes  of  receiving  credit  against  any 
future  Federal  recjuiremenis  that  may  apply 
to  greenhouse  gas  emissions: 

(3)  the  establishment  of  equivalency  meas- 
ures for  reductions  applicable  to  different 
greenhouse  gases,  taking  into  account  dif- 
ferential radiative  activity  and  atmospheric 
lifetimes,  or  applicable  to  different  time  pe- 
riods: 

(4)  accounting  of  any  net  reductions  in 
greenhouse  gas  emissions  achieved  in  other 
countries  by  United  States  entities; 

(5)  provisions  to  ensure  that  no  emissions 
reduction  be  credited  more  than  once: 


(6)  provisions  to  ensure  that  an  entity's 
baseline  Includes  all  greenhouse  jjas  emis- 
sions from  all  sources  under  the  control  of 
such  entity: 

(7)  annual  (.ertification,  only  after  the 
greenhou,se  gas  reduction  or  the  greenhouse 
gas  fixation  has  occurred: 

(8)  provisions  that  ensure  that  reductions 
of  greenhouse  gas  emissions  which  are  spe- 
cifically required  under  this  title,  or  any 
other  Federal  law  in  effect  as  of  the  dale  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  shall  not  be  certified. 

(9)  provisions  which  permit  a  person  to  file 
with  the  Secieiary  lor  verification  such  doc- 
umentation as  the  Secretary  considers  ap- 
propriate for  the  certification  of  greenhouse 
gas  emission  reductions  geneiat,ed  by  such 
person, 

(10 1  a  requirement  for  a  report  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Secretary  annually  describing 
the  amount  of  greenhouse  gas  emission  re 
ductions  certified  in  each  calendar  year:  and 

(111  authorization  and  guidelines  for  a 
State  agency  to  certify  greenhouse  gas  emis- 
sion reductions  if  the  person  providing  such 
reductions  establishes  lo  the  satisfaction  of 
such  .State  agency  that  such  reductions  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  this  section, 
with  the  Secretary  having,  for  a  90-day  pe- 
riod following  the  receipt  of  such  t.ertifi 
cation,  the  authority  to  review  such  Stale 
certification  prior  to  registration  in  the  Na- 
tional Greenhouse  Gas  Reduction  Registry 
established  under  subsection  (f) 

(b)  VOI.LNTARV  RKDt'rriONS  TO  RKCEIVK 
Chkdit.  At  a  minimum,  the  rule  issued 
under  subsection  (ai  shall  provide  for  the 
cei  tificalion  of  voluntary  greenhouse  gas 
emission  reductions,  relative  to  the  baseline, 
through 

(1)  fuel-switching  to  fuels  w^hich  produce 
less  greenhouse  gas  emissions  from  major 
sources: 

(2)  carbon  fixation  through  planting  new 
forests,  improving  forest  management  prac- 
tices, preserving  old  growth  forests,  or  plant 
ing  other  vegetation,  but  not  for  cutting  and 
replanting  old  growth  forests; 

(3i  the  manufacture  of  vehicles  with  re- 
duced greenhouse  gas  emissions,  based  on 
the  slatislically  expected  lifetime  and  use  of 
the  vehicles  sold; 

(4)  the  manufacture  of  appliances  with  im- 
proved efficiency,  based  on  the  statistically 
expected  lifetime  and  use  of  the  applicances 
sold: 

(5)  energy  consei-vation  measures,  other 
than  those  which  are  exclusively  informa- 
tion or  educational  in  nature,  and  other  than 
appUcance  effu  iency  improvement,'^  certified 
under  paragraph  (4i: 

i6)  methane  recovery  from  iT.unicipai  land- 
fills, wastewater  treatment  facilities,  and 
sewage  sludge  facilities, 

i7)  greenhouse  gas  emission  reductions  at- 
tributable solely  to  the  construction  or  oper- 
ation of  cogeneration  facilities  that  replace 
existing  industrial  boilers  or  other  thermal 
power  produced  by  cogeneration: 

(8)  the  manufacture  of  dedicated  alter- 
native fueled  vehicles  which  only  use  fuels 
which,  on  a  life  cycle  basis,  produce  fewer 
greenhouse  gas  emissions  than  gasoline: 

(9)  greenhouse  gas  emission  reductions  at- 
tributable solely  to  powerpiant  heat  rate  im- 
provements through  the  repowering  or  re- 
placement of  an  existing  powei  plant, 

(10)  greenhouse  gas  emission  reductions  at- 
tributable solely  to  replacement  of  specific, 
identifiable,  existing  utility  soun  es  with  re- 
newable energy  sources,  under  the  meaning 
of  title  VII  of  this  Act: 

(111  the  capture  and  destruction  of 
chloi'ofluorocarbons  in  the  United  States  and 
other  nations:  and 
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(12)  such  other  actions  and  methoils  as  the 
Secretary  determines  would  result  in  net 
Kreenhouse  Kas  emission  redactions. 

ic)  FUEi.-SwrrcHiNO  Rui.KS— For  purposes 
of  applying  subsection  (l)i(li.  the  rule  Issued 
under  subsection  lai  shall  establish  proce 
dures  for  calculating  fuel  use.  In  mmBtus. 
and  the  number  of  pounds  of  Kreenhouse 
fcases  emitted  per  mmBtu  for  the  fuel  or.  In 
the  case  of  a  mix  of  fuels,  the  weUhted  avei- 
aKe  amount  of  greenhouse  gases  emitted  per 
mmBtu.  For  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  greenhouse  gases  emitted  per 
mmBtu  for  each  fuel  or  mix  of  fuels,  such 
rule  shall  take  into  account  the  application 
of  technological  controls  which  reduce  the 
amount  of  greenhouse  gases  emitted  from 
the  combustion  of  such  fuels.  Greenhouse  gas 
emission  reductions  may  be  certified  under 
this  section  only  for  reductions  measured 
by- 

(1)  calculating:  the  difference  between  the 
number  of  pounds  of  greenhouse  gases  per 
mmBtu  of  the  fuel  or.  in  the  case  of  a  mix  of 
fuels,  the  weighted  average  of  the  green 
house  gases  amount  of  per  mmBtu.  in  the 
baseline  period  and  In  the  year  in  which  the 
switch  occurs;  and 

(2i  multiplying  the  amount  calculated 
under  paragraph  di  by  the  total  number  of 
mmBtus  consumed  by  the  source  in  the  year 
In  which  the  switch  occurs. 

(d)  Bask  Hkkiod.  -For  purposes  of  certlfl 
cations  under  subsection  (b)(2),  the  base  pe 
riod  for  calculations  shall  be  the  30-year  pe- 
riod Immediately  preceding  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(e)  Skparatk  Ckktikicatkjn  Rui.ks.  -The 
rule  Issued  under  subsection  (a)  shall  sepa- 
rately provide  for  certification  rules  with  re- 
spect to  each  of  the  4  types  of  carbon  fixa- 
tion referred  to  In  subsection  (b)(2). 

(fi  National  Gki?;knh()usk  Gas  Rkudction 
Ri-XiiSTHY.-The  rule  Issued  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  create  a  National  Greenhouse  Re- 
duction Registry  for  the  purpose  of  tracking 
greenhouse  gas  emission  reductions.  At  a 
minimum,  such  rule  shall  require  the  identl 
ricatlon  of  persons  who  have  obtained  certifi- 
cation of  greenhouse  gas  emission  reductions 
under  this  section,  their  addresses,  amounts 
reduced  and  the  source  of  the  Kreenhouse  gas 
emission  reductions. 

SEC.      1606.      I>n>:RNAri()N,\l        KNKRf.Y       IXH- 
NOUXiV  rR.\.NSKKK. 

(a)  In  GhlNKKAl..  The  Secretary  of  Com 
merce.  In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary 
and  with  other  appropriate  Federal  agencies, 
shall  facilitate  anil  expand  exports  of  domes- 
tic energy  technologies  which  could  substan- 
tially reduce  greenhouse  gases  and  other  en- 
vironmental pollutants,  and  increase  energy 
elfkli-niy  In  other  countries. 

lb)  Di  riKS.- The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
In  I  oopeiation  with  the  Secretary  and  with 
other  appropi  late  Federal  agencies,  shall  - 

(1)  ci)i>rdniari>  the  establishment,  within 
existing  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 
of  technical  and  financial  assistance  pro 
^ams,  including  grants,  loan  guarantees,  no 
Interest  and  low  Interest  loans,  .ind  coopera- 
tive a/freements,  to  support  the  reduction  of 
greenhou.se  gases  through  exports  of  domes- 
tic energy  technology; 

(2)  coordinate,  using  the  National  Trade 
Data  Bank  and  Commercial  Information 
Management  System,  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  Interagency  data  base  and  in- 
formation dissemination  system  with  re- 
spect to  the  availability,  efficacy,  and  cost 
effectiveness  of  energy  technologies  to  sub- 
stantially reduce  greenhou.se  gases;  an<l 

(3)  report  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  and  to  appropriate  commit 
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tees  of  each  House  annually  on  actions  taken 
to  Implement  this  section. 

(d)  Fedkkai,  Pkooiiam.  (li  The  Secretary, 
through  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, shall  establish  a  program  to  support 
the  reduction  of  greenhouse  gases  through 
the  export  of  ilomestic  energy  technology. 
The  Secretary  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  lor  International  Oevelopnienl  shall 
enter  Into  a  formal  agreement  to  carry  out 
this  program. 

(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  this  section,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter 
national  Development,  pursuant  to  the 
aRieement  under  paragraph  1 1 ),  and  after 
consultation  with  the  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Program,  and,  where  appropriate.  In 
consultation  with  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  shall  - 

(A)  support  projects.  In  developing  coun- 
tries and  In  countries  making  the  transition 
from  nonmarket  to  market  economies, 
which  provide  energy,  in  a  cost-effective  and 
environmentally  acceptable  manner,  using 
technology  which  reduces  greenhouse  gases; 

iB)  select  projects  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion only  If  such  projects  use  United  States 
technology  and,  where  appropilate,  coal  le- 
sources  of  the  United  Si.ates; 

(C)  determine  whether  each  project  se- 
lected under  this  section  Is  developmentally 
sound,  as  determined  under  the  criteria  lie- 
veloped  by  the  Development  Assistance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development; 

(D)  coordinate  the  activities  ot  all  offices 
within  the  Agency  for  International  Develop^ 
nient,  and  work  with  the  Agency's  country 
missions,  in  developing  projects  for  purposes 
of  this  section  that  provide  opportunities  for 
United  States  firms  consistent  with  the 
Agency's  primary  mission  to  help  these 
countries  with  traditional  development 
projects; 

(E)  select  a  project  only  If  the  energy  tech- 
nology to  which  the  project  applies  Is  the 
most  cost  effective  technological  alter- 
native, or  equal  to  the  most  cost  effective  al- 
ternative, on  the  basis  of  life  cycle  cost  per 
unit  of  energy  produced,  for  substantially  re- 
ducing greenhouse  gases  an<l  other  environ- 
mental pollutants,  and  Increasing  energy  ef- 
ficiency, in  the  country  to  which  the  energy 
technology  is  proposed  to  be  transferred; 

(F)  select  a  project  only  if  appropriate  ac- 
counting and  project  management  controls 
win  be  adequate  to- 
ll) control  the  costs  of  the  project; 

(li)  ensure  a  high  probability  of  success; 
and 

(III)  ensure  compliance  with  this  section; 

<G)  select  a  project  only  If  the  project 
would  result  in  a  significant  reduction  in 
greenhouse  gases  compared  to  the  green- 
house gases  that  would  otherwise  have  l)een 
produced; 

(H>  In  selecting  projects,  consider  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  United  States  firm  has 
proposed  to  provide  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
the  project. 

(2)  Within  six  months  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  annually  thereafter, 
the  SecretAry  of  Energy,  In  consultation 
with  the  Administrator  of  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  will  prepare  a  list  of 
eligible  technologies  under  this  subsection. 
In  prepailng  such  list,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  fuel  cell  powerplants, 
aeroderlvative  gas  turbines  and  catalytic 
combustion  technologies  for  aeroderlvative 
gas  turbines;  ocean  thermal  energy  conver- 
sion technology,  or  anaerobic  digester  and 
storage  tanks,  and  other  technologies. 

(3)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Agency  for 
International    Development,   and   consistent 


with  the  Agency  for  Inleniatlonal  Develop- 
ment procurement  guidelines,  shall  ensure— 

(Ai  that  the  maximum  percentage  of  the 
cost  of  any  equipment  furnished  in  connec- 
tion with  a  project  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  attributable  to  the  United 
.States  manufactured  components  of  such 
equipment;  and 

(B)  the  maximum  partlcipiitlon  of  United 
States  firms. 

(4)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretjiry,  through  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  for  carrying  out 
this  subsection  $SO,000.(XX)  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years*  199;t  IfW-J.  I99.S.  :<)•«.  !997.  and  1998. 
SEC.  1607  <il.()BAJ.  «'IJMAre  fHA.M;K  RESPONSE 
FUND. 

(ft)  E.STAHI.ISHMKNT  OK  THK  FUND.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  establish  a  fund 
in  the  United  States  Treasury  known  as  a 
"Global  Climate  Change  Response  Fund" 
which  shall  act  a.s  a  mechanism  for  United 
Suites  contributions  to  assist  global  efforts 
in  adapting  and  responding  to  climate 
change. 

(b)  Dkposits  to  THK  FuNii .--il)  Subject  to 
paragraph  (2),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  deposit  10  percent  of  all  royalties  re- 
ceived under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  Into  the  Global  Climate  Change 
Response  Fund.  Nothing  in  this  paragraph 
shall  reduce  any  amount*  required  to  be 
credited  to  the  I..and  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund,  pureuant  to  the  I.And  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965  (16  U.S.C.  460M 
through  4601-11),  to  the  Historic  Preservation 
Fund,  pursuant  to  the  Historic  Preservation 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  470h),  or  distributed  to  coastal 
States  under  section  8(g)(2)  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
13;)7(g)(2)). 

(2)  No  deposits  to  the  Global  Climate 
Change  Response  Fund  shall  be  made  until  — 

(A)  the  United  States  has  signed  the 
Framework  Convention  on  Climate  Change; 
and 

(B)  the  United  States  has  ratified  that 
Convention. 

(c)  U»K  OK  THK  Fund— Moneys  deposited 
Into  the  Fund  shall  be  used,  to  the  extent 
provided  in  appropriations  Acts,  by  the 
President  only  to  make  contributions  to  any 
agreed-upon  financial  mechanism  pursuant 
to  the  United  Nations  Framework  Conven- 
tion on  Climate  Change,  incluiling  any  proto- 
col or  agreement  related  thereto. 

(d)  TKRMiNATiON.  This  section  shall  cease 
to  apply  on  Si'iit.-iiili.!-  :W,  200:1 

TITLE  XVII— ADDITIONAL  KKDKRAL 
■  •OWKK  A<r  A.MKNDMKNI'S 

SEC.     1701      AIIDIIIONAI      KKIIKJCVl.    fOWKK    A(  T 
/VMENU.MK.STS. 

la)  A.vnIjAI.  t:nAHi'.K.s  for  Costs.— (1)  Sec- 
tion 10(e)(1)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  semicolon  after 
"Part"  and  inserting  the  following  '.  in- 
cluding any  reasonable  costs  Incurred  by  fish 
and  wildlife  agencies  and  other  natural  and 
cultural  resource  agencies  in  connection 
with  studies  or  other  reviews  carried  out  by 
such  agencies  for  purposes  of  administering 
their  responsibilities  under  this  part;". 

(2)  Section  10(e)(1)  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  after  "as  conditions  may  require  " 
the  following  proviso:  "I'Tovuied.  That,  sub- 
ject to  annual  appropriations  Acts,  the  por- 
tion of  such  annual  charges  imposed  by  the 
Commission  under  this  subsection  to  cover 
the  reasonable  costs  of  such  agencies  shall  be 
available  to  such  agencies  iln  addition  to 
other  funds  appropriated  for  such  purposes) 
solely  for  carrying  out  such  studies  and  le- 
views  and  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended:'. 


(bl    CLARIFICATION    UK    AUTHORITY    RKGAHI) 

INC  FisHWAYS. -Section  18  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing alter  the  first  sentence  thereof  "The 
term  'lishwav  as  defined  by  rp»<u!at!on  by 
the  Commission  under  this  section  shall  not 
be  (onstrueii  to  limit  in  any  way  the  author 
ity  of  the  Setretary  of  Commerce  or  the  Sec- 
ri'l.uy  of  the  Interior  under  this  section  to 
(istinue  to  prescribe  fish  passage  down 
>Ti'am  and  upstream  and  the  scope  thereof 
hi  any  migratory  or  nonmigratory  fish. 
Within  1  year  after  the  enactment  of  this 
sentence,  the  Commission  shall,  in  admin- 
istering this  section,  review  the  letrulatory 
definition  of  fishway  and.  in  i  unsultation 
with  such  Secretaries,  revise  such  delinitoii 
to  a.ssure  that  no  such  limitation  exists   ' 

(c)  EXTKNSION  nh'  fJKADl.lNK.  Notwith- 
standing the  time  limitiitlons  of  section  13  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act.  the  Federal  Enertjy 
Reijulatorv  Comnii.sslon.  upon  the  request  of 
the  licensee  for  FERC  Projei  t  No  4031  (and 
after  reasonable  notice),  is  authorized,  m  ac- 
>  ordance  with  the  good  faith,  due  diligence, 
ami  public  Interest  requirements  of  such  .sec- 
tion 13  and  the  Commissions  procedures 
under  such  section,  to  extend  the  time  re- 
quired for  commencement  of  construction  of 
sui  h  project  for  up  to  a  maximum  of  3  con- 
scLUtlve  2-year  periods.  This  section  shall 
take  effect  for  such  project  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  extension  (issued  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  such  section  13)  of  the  period  re- 
quired for  commencement  of  construction  of 
such  project. 

m|)  EXTKNSION  OK  1)KAI  ll.lNK.— Notwith 
st.:iTi(ling  the  time  liiiiit-iitions  of  section  13  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act.  the  Federal  Energy 
Retaliatory  Commission,  upon  the  request  of 
the  licensee  for-  KERC  Project  No.  6221  (and 
aftei'  reasonable  notiiel.  is  authorized,  in  ac- 
rordaru  e  with  the  good  faith,  due  diligence, 
and  public  interest  requirements  of  such  sec- 
lion  13  and  the  Commission's  procedures 
iir.der  such  section,  to  extend  the  time  re- 
(luired  for  <  oniiriencement  of  construction  of 
su.  h  pioje.  t  until  .July  29.  199.S 
TITLE  XVIII— OIL  PIPELINE  REGUIjVTORY 

REFORM 
SKC.     IHOi      on.    I'lPEI.lNK     RATEMAKING    METll- 

oix)i><x;y. 

la)  EsTAHl.lSKMKNT  Not  latei-  than  1  year 
.ifter  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
shall  issue  a  final  rule  which  establishes  a 
simplified  and  generally  applicable  rate- 
niaking  methodology  for  oil  pipelines  in  ac- 
rorilance  with  section  1(5)  of  part  I  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

ibi  EKiKC-riVK  Datk.  The  final  rule  to  be 
issued  under  subsection  (a)  may  not  take  ef- 
fect before  the  365th  day  following  the  date 
of  the  issuance  of  the  rule. 

.SEC    1S02.  STREAMI-INlNfi  OF  COMMISSION  PRO- 
CEDURES. 

(a)  RCLKMAKlNC.  Not  later  than  18  months 
after  the  date  of  Che  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Commission  shall  issue  a  final  rule  to 
slreariiliiie  pro(  edures  of  the  Commission  re- 
lating l,o  oil  pipeline  rates  In  order  to  avoid 
unnecessary  regulatory  costs  and  delays. 

(b)  SC(JPK  (IK  RlI.KMAKING.  Issues  to  be 
considered  in  the  rulemaking  preceding  to  be 
conducted  under  subsection  (a)  shall  include 
the  following: 

ill  Identification  of  information  to  be  filed 
with  an  Oil  pipeline  tariff  and  the  availabil- 
ity to  the  public  of  any  analysis  of  such  tar- 
iff filing  performed  by  the  Commission  or  its 
staff. 

(2 1  Qualification  for  standing  (including 
liefinitions  of  economic  Interest)  of  parties 
who  protest  oil  pipeline  tariff  filings  or  file 
complaints  thereto. 


(3)  The  level  of  specificity  required  for  a 
protest  or  complaint  and  guidelines  for  Com- 
mission action  on  the  portion  of  the  tariff  or 
rate  filing  subject  to  protest  or  complaint. 

(4)  An  opportunity  for  the  oil  pipeline  to 
file  a  response  for  the  lecord  to  an  initial 
protest  or  complaint. 

i5)  Identifu  ation  of  specific  circumstances 
under  which  Commi.ssion  staff  may  initiate  a 
protest. 

IC)  AliDlTIONAl,  Pkdckdukai,  Changks.  — In 
conducting  the  rulemaking  proceeding  to 
carry  out  subsection  (a),  the  Commission 
shall  identify  and  transmit  to  Congress  any 
othei'  procedural  changes  relating  to  oil 
pipeline  rates  which  the  Commission  deter- 
mines are  necessary  to  avoid  unnecessary 
regulatory  cost,s  and  delays  and  for  whu  h 
additional  legislative  authoiity  may  be  nec- 
e.ssary . 

ul)  WlTHIlRAWAl.  IIK  T.ARIKVS  ANH  COM- 
I'l.AlN-rS. 

(1 )  WlTHliRAWAl.  OK  TARiKKS.-  If  an  oIl  pipe- 
line tariff  which  is  filed  under  part  I  of  tlie 
Interstate  Commerce  Ait  and  which  is  sub- 
ject to  investigation  is  withdrawn 

(A  I  any  proceeding  with  respect  to  such 
tariff  shall  be  terminated; 

IB  I  the  previous  tariff  rate  shall  be  rein- 
stated: and 

(C)  any  amounts  collected  under  the  with- 
drawn taiiff  rate  which  are  in  excess  of  the 
previous  tariff  rate  shall  be  refunded. 

i2)  WrrHiiKAWAi,  i)y  comklaints.— If  a  com- 
plaint which  is  filed  under  section  13  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  .Act  with  respect  to  an 
oil  pipeline  Uitiff  is  withdrawn,  any  proceed- 
ing with  respect  to  such  tariff  shall  be  termi- 
nated. 

(e)  Al.TKRNATIVK   DlSl'lTK  RKSOl.t'TlON.    -To 

the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the  Com- 
mission shall  establish  appropriate  alter- 
native dispute  resolution  procedures,  includ 
ing  required  negotiations  and  voluntary  ar- 
bitration, early  in  an  oil  pipeline  rate  pro- 
ceeding as  a  preferred  method  to  adjudica- 
tion in  resolving  disputes  relating  to  the 
rate.  Any  proposed  rates  derived  from  imple- 
mentation of  such  procedures  shall  be  con 
sidered  by  the  Commission  on  an  expedited 
basis  for  approval. 

SEC.    1803.    PROTECTION   OF  CERTAIN    EXISTING 
RATES. 

lai  Uatks  Ukkmkij  Ji'sr  and  Hka.sonaulk.— 
Except  as  provided  in  subsection  lb) — 

(1)  any  rate  in  effect  for  the  365-day  period 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  just  and  reason- 
able iwithin  the  meaning  of  section  1(5)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act):  and 

(2)  any  rate  in  effect  on  the  365th  day  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  such  enactment  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  just  and  reasonable  (within  the 
meaning  of  such  section  1(5) i  regardless  of 
whether  or  not.  with  respect  to  such  rate,  a 
new  rate  has  been  filed  with  the  Commission 
during  such  365  day  period: 

if  the  rate  so  in  eficc  t  has  not  been  subject 
to  protest,  investigation,  or  .  omplaint  dur- 
ing such  365-day  period. 

(bl  CHANGKii  CiiirtMs'iASCKS.--No  person 
may  file  a  complaint  under  section  13  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  against  a  rate 
deemed  to  be  just  and  reasonable  under  sub- 
section (a)  unless  evidence  is  pre.sented  to 
the  Commission  which  establishes  that  a 
substantial  change  has  occurred  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act^ — 

(1)  in  the  economic  circumstances  of  the 
oil  pipeline  which  were  a  basis  for  the  rate; 
or 

(2)  in  the  nature  of  the  services  provided 
which  were  a  basis  for  the  rate. 

If  the  Commission  determines  pursuant  to  a 
proceeding   instituted   as   a   result   of  such 


complaint  that  the  rate  Is  not  just  and  rea- 
sonable, the  rate  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
just  and  reasonable.  Any  tariff  reduction  or 
refunds  that  may  result  as  an  outcome  of 
such  a  complaint  shall  be  prospective  from 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  complaint. 

IC)  Limitation  Rkgahoing  Undlly  Dis- 
criminatory OR  Prkkkkkntiai.  Tarikf.-^.— 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit  any  ag- 
grieved person  from  filing  a  complaint  under 
section  13  or  section  15(1'  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  challenging  any  tariff  provi- 
sion as  unduly  discriminatory  or  unduly 
preferential. 

SEC.  1804.  DEFINITIONS. 

Fo!  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  following 
delinuions  apply 

ill  Commission. -The  term  -Commission" 
means  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission and.  unless  the  context  requires  oth- 
erwise, includes  the  Oil  Pipeline  Board  and 
any  other  office  or  component  of  the  Com- 
mission to  which  the  functions  and  author- 
ity vested  in  the  Commission  under  section 
402(b)  of  the  Department  of  Energy  Organiza- 
tion Act  i42  U.S.C,  71721  bn  are  delegated 

(2i  Oil  i'ikeline.— 

(A)  In  G kn ERA l.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  the  term  "oil  pipeline" 
means  any  common  carrier  iwithin  the 
meaning  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act) 
which  transports  oil  by  pipeline  subject  to 
the  functions  and  authority  vested  in  the 
Commission  under  section  402(bi  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  Organization  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  7172(bi). 

iB)  EXCKITION.— The  term  "oil  pipeline" 
does  not  include  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline 
authorized  by  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Au- 
thorization Act  i43  U.S.C.  1651  et  seq.)  or  any 
pipeline  delivering  oil  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline 

i3)  Oil  -The  term  "oil"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  is  given  such  term  for  purposes 
of  the  transfer  of  functions  from  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commi.ssion  to  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 402(b)  of  the  Department  of  Energy  Or- 
ganization Act  (42  U.S.C.  7172(b)). 

(4)  Ratk.— The  term  "rate"  means  all 
charges  that  an  oil  pipeline  requires  shippers 
to  pay  for  transportation  services, 

TITLE  XIX— REVENUE  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  1901.  AME.N'D.MENT  OF  1986  CODE. 

Except  as  otherwise  expres.siy  provided, 
whenever  in  this  title  an  amendment  or  re- 
peal IS  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment 
to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provision. 
the  reference  shall  be  c  onsldered  to  be  made 
to  a  section  or  other  piovision  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986, 

Subtitle  A — Energy  Conservation  and 
Production  Incentives 
SEC    1911.  TREATMENT  OF  EMPLOYER  PROVIDED 
TRANSPORTATION  BENEFITS. 

lai  Exclusion. —Subsection  la)  of  section 
132  (relating  to  exclusion  of  certain  fringe 
benefits)  is  amended  by  striking  "or"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  i3i.  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  i4i  and  inserting  ", 
or",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragrapii 

"(5)  qualified  transportation  fringe," 

lb)    QUALIKlKD    TKAN.SI'ORTATION     FRINGE.— 

Section  132  is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
sections If),  (g),  (h),  (i),  (ji,  and  iki  as  sub- 
sections (g),  (h).  (i),  (J),  (k),  and  (1),  respec- 
tively, and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e) 
the  following  new  subsection 

"(f)  QUALIKIKII  TRANSKORTATION  FRINGE.— 

"(1)  IN  GKNERAL.-Foi  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'qualified  transportation 
fringe'  means  any  of  the  following  provided 
by  an  employer  to  an  employee; 
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"(A)  Transportation  In  a  (.ommuter  hiKh- 
way  vehicle  If  such  transportation  Is  in  con- 
nection with  travel  between  the  employee's 
residence  and  place  of  employment. 

"(B)  Any  transit  pass. 

••(C)  Qualified  parking. 

"(2>         MMITATtON        ON         KXCI.USION.     The* 

amount  of  the  fringe  benefits  which  arc  pro 
vliled  by  an  employer  to  any  employee  and 
which  may  be  excluded  from  Kross  Income 
under  subsection  (a)(5)  shall  not  exceed 

"(A)  $60  per  month  In  the  case  of  the  aKRre- 
Kate  ot    the   benefits  described   in   subpara 
Kraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (I  i,  and 

■■(Hi  $160  per  month  in  the  case  of  qualified 
parkInK 

"(3)  Bknekit  not  in  mku  ok  compknsa 
TION.— Subsection  (a)(5)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  qualified  transportation  fringe  unless 
such  benefit  Is  provided  In  addition  to  (and 
not  In  lieu  of)  any  compensation  otherwise 
payable  to  the  employee. 

"(4)  Dkfinitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section 

"(A)  Transit  pass.  The  term  transit 
pass'  means  any  pass,  token,  farecard. 
voucher,  or  similar  item  entltlInK  a  person 
to  transportation  (or  transportation  at  a  re- 
duced price)  if  such  transportjitlon  is 

"(1)  on  mass  transit  facilities  (whether  or 
not  publicly  owned),  or 

■'(II)  provided  by  any  person  in  the  business 
of  transport! nn  pei'sons  for  compensation  or 
hire  if  such  IransportAtion  is  provided  in  a 
vehicle  meeting  the  requirements  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)(i). 

"(B)      COMMUTKK      tllCHWAV      VKHICI-K. -The 

term  'commuter  highway  vehicle'  means  any 
highway  vehicle 

"(I)  the  seating  capacity  of  which  Is  at 
least  6  adults  (not  including  the  driver),  and 

"(U)  at  least  80  percent  of  the  mileaKe  use 
of  which  can  rea.sonably  be  expected  to  be 

"(I)  for  purposes  of  transporting  employees 
In  connection  with  travel  between  their  resi- 
dences and  their  place  of  employment,  and 

"(U)  on  trips  during  which  the  number  of 
employees  transported  for  such  purposes  is 
at  least  '/i  of  the  adult  seatlntf  capacity  of 
such  vehicle  (not  Including?  the  driver). 

"(C)  QuAUFii-U)  i'AHKiNO.  The  term  'quail- 
fled  parking'  means  parking  provided  to  an 
employee  on  or  near  the  business  premises  of 
the  employer  or  on  or  near  a  location  from 
which  the  employee  commutes  to  work  by 
transportation  described  in  subparagraph 
(A),  in  a  commuter  highway  vehicle,  or  by 
carpool.  .Such  tern)  shall  not  include  any 
parking  on  or  near  property  used  by  the  em- 
ployee for  residential  purposes. 

"(D)  Transportation  providkd  nv  km- 
PLOVER.  Transportation  referred  to  In  para 
graph  (li(A)  shall  be  considered  to  be  pro- 
vided by  an  employer  If  such  transportation 
Is  furnished  In  a  commuter  highway  vehicle 
operated  by  or  for  the  employer. 

•■(K)  K.Mi'i.OYKK.-  -For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'employee'  does  not  Include 
an  individual  who  is  an  employee  within  the 
meaning  of  section  401(c)(U. 

•■(5)  Inki.ation  Ai).JiisTMKNT.--In  the  case  of 
any  taxable  year  beginning  in  a  calendar 
year  after  1993.  the  dollar  amounts  contained 
In  paragraph  (2)(A)  and  (B)  shall  be  Increased 
by  an  amount  equal  to— 

"(A)  such  dollar  amount,  multiplied  by 

"(B)  the  cost-of-living  adjustment  deter 
mined  under  section  1(f)(3)  for  the  calendar 
year  In  which  the  taxable  year  begins,  deter- 
mined by  substituting  'calendar  year  1992' 
for  'calendar  year  1989'  in  subparagraph  (B) 
thereof. 

If  any  increase  determined  under  the  preced- 
ing senteni  e  i.s  not  a  multiple  of  $1,  such  In- 


CX)N(.RHSSIONAI     RKOIU)      H(  )l  M- 

crease  shall  be  lounded  to  the  next  lowest 
multiple  of  $1. 

"(6)  ClX)KlilNATl(>N  WITH  OTHKll  PltOVI- 
SIONS.-For  puiposes  of  this  section,  the 
terms  working  condition  fringe'  and  ■<le 
minimis  fringe'  shall  not  (nclude  any  quali- 
fied transportation  fringe  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  paragraph  (2))." 

(C)  CoNKOHMiNG  Amknijmknt.  Subsection 
(i)  of  section  132  (as  ledeslgnated  by  sub- 
section (b))  Is  amended  by  striking  para 
graph  (4)  and  redesignating  the  following 
paragraphs  accordingly. 

Id)     EKKl-icriVK     Datk.    The     amendments 

made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  benefits 

provided  after  December  31.  199'2 

SKC     19I-,;     K\(  I  I  SION    OK    KNKK(;V    (  ONSKRVA- 

II()\  .si  Il.SIDIKS  PKOVIDKI)  H*    HUG- 

t'lvMKI)  PI  HI  l<    1   III  INKS. 

(a)  Gbnkrai.  K  I'l:'   U!     I  subchapter 

B  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  amounts  specifi- 
cally excluded  from  gross  income)  is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  section  136  as  section  137 
and  by  inserting  after  section  135  the  follow- 
ing new  section 
-SEC.    IM.    KNKRGV    (  ( )NsM<V  \  III  IN    slUMDIKS 

PROviDKii  m    UK.i  I  Vim  ri  hi  ic 

I   III  I  I  IhS 
"(a)  EXl'l.rsiDN 

"(1)  In  cknkrai.,— Gross  income  shall  not 
include  the  value  of  any  subsidy  provided  by 
a  regulated  public  utility  to  a  customer  for 
the  purchase  or  installation  of  any  energy 
conservation  measure. 

"(2)  Limitation  on  exclusion  kor  nonuksi- 
dential  property.  -In  the  case  of  any  sub- 
sidy provided  with  respect  to  any  energy 
conservation  measure  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (c)(l  )(C).  only  65  percent  of  such  sub 
sidy  shall  be  excluded  from  gross  Income 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

"(b)  Denial  ok  Douhi.k  Benkkit.  -  Notwith- 
st-anding  any  other  provision  of  this  subtitle, 
no  deduction  or  credit  shall  be  allowed  for. 
or  by  reason  of,  any  expenditure  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  amount  excluded  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  subsidy  which  was  pro- 
vided with  respect  to  such  exptMiditure.  The 
adjusted  basis  of  any  property  shall  be  re 
duced  by  the  amount  excluded  under  sub- 
section (a)  which  was  provided  with  respect 
to  such  property. 

"(c)  Energy  Conservation  Measuhk.— 

"(l)  In  general.  For  purposes  of  this  .sec- 
tion, the  term  'energy  conservation  measure' 
means — 

"(A)  any  residential  energy  conservation 
measure  with  respect  to  a  dwelling  unit. 

"(B)  any  commercial  energy  conservation 
measure  with  respect  to  dwelling  units  In  a 
building  containing  5  or  more  dwelling  units, 
and 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  subsidies  provided  on  or 
after  January  1,  1994 — 

""(1)  any  commercial  energy  conservation 
measure  with  respect  to  property  other  than 
dwelling  units,  and 

"(11)  any  specially  defined  energy  properly, 

"(2)  Other  definitions.  -For  purposes  of 
this  subsection 

""(A)  Residential  energy  conservation 
measure.  The  term  residential  energy  con- 
servation measure'  has  the  meaning  given  to 
such  term  by  section  210(11)  of  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  (as  In  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section). 

"(B)  Commercial  energy  conservation 
MEASURE. -The  term  "commercial  energy 
conservation  measure'  means  any  installa- 
tion or  modification  primarily  designed  to 
reduce  the  consumption  of  petroleum,  natu- 
ral gas.  or  electricity.  Suih  term  includes 
the  items  referred  to  in  any  subparagraph  of 
section  710<b)(5l  of  the  National  Energy  Con- 
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servation  Policy  Act  (as  in  effect  on  the    ;  ■•. 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  t  ■ 
servation  Service  Reform  Act  of  1986). 

•'(C)  SPtriALLY  dekined  energy  prop- 
erty. The  term  specially  defined  energy 
property'  has  the  meaning  given  to  such 
term  by  section  18(1  )(5)  of  this  title  (as  In  ef- 
fect on  the  day  tjefore  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Revenue  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1990). 

"(D)  Dwelling  iinit  The  term  "dwelling 
unit'  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by 
section  280A(f)(li. 

"(d)  Exception.— This  section  .shall  not 
.apply  to  any  payment  to  or  from  a  qualified 
cogeneratlon  facility  or  qualifying  small 
power  production  facility  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 210  of  the  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1978.' 

(b)  Clerical  Amenume.nt.  -The  table  of 
sections  for  part  HI  of  subchapter  B  of  chap- 
ter 1  Is  amended  by  striking  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  136  and  inserting 
"Sec.  136.  Enei-gy  con.servation  subsidies  pro- 
vided by  regulated  public  utili- 
ties. 

Sec.  137.  Cross  reference  to  other  Acts." 

(c)  EKKEtTiVE     Date.— The    amendments 
iiiaile  by  this  section  shall  apply  t.n  amounts 
n.'colvi'd  al'ci   DcccmbiT  :il ,  199L' 
SEC.    1913.    DEDIXTION.S    K»;i.ATIN(;    W    (  l.KA> 

VVV.X.  VKHU  LE.S. 
(a)  In  Geneum,  I'art  V'l  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  itemized  deductions 
for  individuals  and  corporations)  is  amended 
by  adding  after  section  179  the  following  new 
section' 

-SEC  17!<A  DKDICTION  kor  <I  KAN  KIEL  VEIIl 
(  IKS  .\.M)  (  KRr.M.V  k*:ki  El  i.N<; 
l'RO»'KKl"Y. 

""(a)  (Jknekal  Rule.— There  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction  an  amount  equal  to  the 
cost  of— 

"(1)  any  qualified  clean-fuel  vehicle  prop- 
erty, and 

"(2)  any  qualified  clean-fuel  vehicle  refuel 
ing  property. 

The  deduction  under  the  preceding  sentence 
with  respect  to  any  property  shall  be  allowed 
for  the  taxable  year  In  which  such  property 
Is  placed  In  service. 

"(b)  Limitations.— 

"(1)  Qualified  clean-fuel  vehicle  prop- 
erty.- 

""(A)  In  general.  -The  cost  which  may  be 
taken  into  account  under  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  any  motor  vehicle  shall  not  ex- 
ceed-- 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  a  motor  vehicle  not  de- 
scribed In  clause  (ii)  or  (ill).  $2,000. 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  any  truck  or  van  with 
a  gross  vehicle  weight  rating  greater  than 
10.000  pounds  but  not  greater  than  26. (MM 
pounds.  SS.OOO.  or 

"(ili)  $50,000  In  the  case  of  - 

"(I)  a  truck  or  van  with  a  gross  vehicle 
weight  rating  greater  than  26.000  pounds,  or 

"(II)  any  bus  which  has  a  seating  capacity 
of  at  least  20  adults  (not  including  the  driv- 
er). 

"(B)  Phaseout.  — In  the  case  of  any  quali- 
fied clean-fuel  vehicle  property  placed  in 
.service  after  December  31.  2001.  the  limit 
otherwise  applicable  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  reduced  by— 

••(l)  25  percent  In  the  case  of  property 
placed  in  service  In  calendar  year  2002. 

"(Hi  50  percent  in  the  case  of  property 
placed  in  service  in  calendar  year  2003.  and 

""(ill)  75  percent  in  the  case  of  property 
placed  in  service  in  calendar  year  2004. 

"(2i  Qualified  clean-kuei.  vehicle  re- 
fueling PROPERTY. 

"(A)  In  general.  -The  aggregate  cost 
which  may  be  taken  into  account  uiidei"  sub- 
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section  (a)  with  respect  to  qualified  clean- 
fuel  vehicle  refueling  property  placed  in 
service  duiing  the  taxable  year  at  a  location 
shall  not  exceed  the  exce.ss  i  if  any)  of— 

"(ii  $100,000.  over 

"(ill  the  aggregate  amount  taken  into  ac- 
count under  subsection  (a)  by  the  taxpayer 
(or  any  related  person  or  predecessor)  with 
respect  to  property  placed  in  service  at  such 
location  for  all  preceding  taxable  years. 

"(Bi  Rklathd  person.  -For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  a  person  shall  be  treated  as 
related  to  another  person  if  such  person 
tjears  a  relationship  to  such  other  person  de- 
scribed in  section  267(b)  or  707(b)(1). 

"(C)  Election  If  the  limitation  under 
subparagraph  (A)  applies  for  any  taxable 
year,  the  taxpayer  shall,  on  the  return  of  tax 
for  such  taxable  year,  specify  the  items  of 
prop>erty  (and  the  portion  of  costs  of  such 
property)  which  are  to  be  i^ii<cn  into  account 
under  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  Qualified  Clean-Fuel  ■Vehicle  Prop 
FRTY  Defined.— For  purposes  of  this  sec 
lion— 

""(])  In  general.  The  term  qualified 
I  lean-fuel  vehicle  property'  means  properly 
which  is  acquired  for  use  by  the  taxpayer 
and  not  for  resale,  the  original  use  of  which 
I  onimences  with  the  taxpayer,  with  respect 
to  which  the  environmental  standards  of 
[i.iragiaph  (2i  are  met.  and  which  is  described 
ill  pllher  of  the  following  suiiparairraphs; 

(A)  RKTHOUT    I'ARTS    and    CdMI'DNKNTS.— 

.•\ny  property  installed  on  a  motor  vehicle 
whuh  is  propelled  by  a  fuel  which  is  not  a 
c  lean  burning  fuel  for  purposes  of  permitting 
such  vehii  If  to  be  propelled  by  a  clean  burn- 
ing fuel,  but  only  to  the  extent  suc:h  [uuperty 
Is- 

"(ii  an  engine  (or  modification  thereof) 
which  may  use  a  clean-burning  fuel,  or 

■'(ill  used  in  the  storage  or  delivery  to  the 
engine  of  such  fuel,  or  the  exhaust  of  gases 
from  combustion  of  such  fuel. 

■(B)  Original  Ktjuii'MKNi'  manufacturer's 
VFHICLKS.  A  motor  vehicle  produced  by  an 
oiiginal  equipment  manufacturer  and  de- 
signed so  that  the  vehicle  may  be  propelled 
by  a  clean-burning  fuel,  but  only  to  the  ox- 
tent  of  the  portion  of  the  basis  of  such  vehi- 
!(•  which  IS  attributable  to  an  engine  which 
luay  use  such  fuel,  to  the  storage  or  delivery 
to  the  engine  of  such  fuel,  or  to  the  exhaust 
of  gases  from  combustion  of  such  fuel. 

■•(2)  Environmental  standaiuis.  -Property 
shall  not  be  treated  as  qualified  clean-fuel 
vehicle  property  unless 

■"(A)  the  motor  vehicle  of  which  it  is  a  part 
meet-s  any  applicable  Federal  or  State  emis 
sions  standards  with  respect  to  each  fuel  by 
which   such   vehicle  Is  designed   to   be   pro- 
pelled, or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  property  described  in 
paragraph  (1)(A).  such  property  meets  all  ap- 
plicable Federal  and  .State  emissions-related 
certification,  testing,  and  warranty  require- 
ments. 

"(3i  Only  incremental  cost  taken  into 
A("C()UNT.— If  a  vehicle  may  be  propelled  by 
both  a  clean-burning  fuel  and  any  other  fuel, 
only  the  Incremental  cost  of  permitting  the 
use  of  the  clean-burning  fuel  shall  be  taken 
into  account. 

•idi  Qualified  Clean-Fuel  Vf.hici,)-:  Kk 
fi:kling  Hhopkrty  Defined.  -For  puiposes 
of  this  section,  the  t^rm  'qualified  clean-fuel 
vehicle  refueling  property'  means  any  prop- 
erly (not.  including  a  building  and  its  struc- 
tural components)  if— 

"'(1)  such  property  is  of  a  i  haiai  ter  subject 
to  the  allowance  for  depreciation. 

"(2)  the  original  use  of  such  property  be- 
gins with  the  taxpayer,  and 


■"(3)  such  property  is  for  the  storage  or  dis 
penslng  of  a  clean-burning  fuel  (not  includ 
ing  electricity)  into  the  fuel  tank  of  a  motor 
vehicle  propelled  by  such  fuel,  but  only  if  the 
storage  or  dispensing  of  the  fuel  is  at  the 
point  where  such  fuel  is  delivered  into  the 
fuel  tank  of  the  motor  vehicle. 

"(6)  Other  DEFiNinoNS  and  Special 
Rules. — For  purposes  of  this  section— 

•"(1)  Clean-burning  fuel.— The  term 
"clean-burning  fuel'  means— 

"(A)  natural  gas. 

"(B)  liquefied  natural  gas. 

"(C)  liquefied  petroleum  gas. 

""(D)  hydrogen. 

""(El  electricity,  and 

"(F)  any  other  fuel  at  least  85  percent  of 
which  is  1  or  more  of  the  following  meth- 
anol, ethanol,  any  other  alcohol,  or  ether. 

'•i2i  Motor  vehicle.  The  term  'motor  ve- 
hicle' means  any  vehicle  which  is  manufai. 
lured  primarily  for  use  on  public  streets, 
roads,  and  highways  (not  including  a  vehicle 
operated  exclusively  on  a  rail  or  rails)  and 
which  has  at  least  4  wheels. 

"(3)  Cost  of  retrofit  parts  includes  cost 
OF  installation.  -The  cost  of  any  qualified 
clean-fuel  vehicle  property  referred  to  in 
subsection  (cXIkA)  shall  include  the  cost  of 
the  original  installation  of  such  properly. 

",4)  RecaiTURE.— The  .Secretary  shall,  by 
regulaDons,  provide  for  recapturing  the  ben 
efit  of  any  deiiuclion  allowable  under  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  any  properly 
which  ceases  to  be  property  eli^ritjie  for  such 
deduction. 

"(5)  Property  used  outside  united 
STATES,  etc..  not  QUALIFIED. — No  deduction 
shall  be  allowed  under  subsection  (a)  with  re- 
spect to  any  property  referred  to  in  section 
50(b)  or  with  respect  to  the  portion  of  the 
cost  of  any  property  taken  into  account 
under  section  179. 

"(6)  Basis  reduction.— 

"(Ai  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  basis  of  any  properly  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  portion  of  the  cost  of  such  prop- 
erty taken  into  account  under  subsection  (ai. 

"(B)  Ordinary  income  recaiture.  — For 
purposes  of  section  1245.  the  amount  of  the 
deduction  allowable  under  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  any  properly  which  is  of  a 
character  subject  to  the  allowance  for  depre- 
ciation shall  be  treated  as  a  deduction  al- 
lowed for  depreciation  under  section  167. 

"(f)  Termination.  -This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  property  placed  in  service  after 
December  31.  2004    " 

(b)  Deduction  From  Gross  Income.— Sec- 
tion 62(a)  is  amended  by  in.'^erting  after  para- 
graph (13)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"114)  Deduction  for  clean-fufi.  vehicles 
and  certain  refueling  i>iioi'KRTY.— The  de- 
duction allowed  by  section  179A." 

(c)  Conforming  amendments.- 

(1)  Section  1016(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (23).  by  strik- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (24) 
and  inserting  ".  and",  and  hy  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph. 

"(25)  to  the  extent  provided  in  section 
179A(e)(6)(A)." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  'VI  of  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  item  relating  to  section  179  the 
following  new  item 

"Sec.  179A.  Deduction  for  clean-fuel  vehicles 
and  certain  refueling  prop- 
erty." 

(d)  Effective  Date.  The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  property 
placed  in  service  alter  June  30.  1993. 


SEC    191-1    CREDIT  FOR  ELEl"TRICIT^  PRODUCED 
FROM  CERTAIN  RENEWABLE 

SOLRtES 

(ai  In  Gk.nkkai  Subpart  D  o:  pan  IV  of 
subchapter  A  ol  v  hapter  1  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  tl'.eieot  the  iollowuii;  :;pw  sec- 
lion' 

••MIC.  45.    ELECTRICITY    PRODUCED    FROM    CER 
TAIN  RENEWABLE  RESOLWES. 

"(a)  GENKliAi.  R;  IK.     Fo:    puiposes  of  sec- 
tion 38.  the  renewable  electricity  production 
credit  for  any   taxable   year  is  an  amount 
equal  to  the  product  of— 
"(1)  1.5  cents,  multiplied  by 
•'(2)  the  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity — 
•■(A)  produced  by  the  taxpayer— 
"(1)  from  qualified  energy  resources,  and 
"(ii)  at  a  qualified  facility  during  the  10- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  the  facil- 
ity was  placed  in  service,  and 

"(Bi  sold  by  the  taxpayer  to  an  unrelated 
person  during  the  taxable  year. 
"(bi  Limitations  and  Ad.iustments.  - 
"ill  Phaskout  of  credit.  -The  amount  of 
the  credit  determined  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  the  credit 
I  determined  without  regard  to  this  para- 
graph) as- 

"I A)   the   amount    bv    whuh   the   reference 
price  for  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  sale 
occurs  exceeds  8  cents,  bears  to 
"(B)  3  cents. 

'•(2)  Credit  ami  ihaseout  adjustment 
based  on  inflation.— The  1.5  cent  amount  in 
subsection  (a)  and  the  8  cent  amount  m  para- 
graph (1)  shall  each  be  adjusted  by  multiply- 
ing such  ainount  by  the  inflation  adjustment 
factor  for  the  calendar  year  m  which  the  sale 
occurs.  If  any  amount  as  increased  under  the 
preceding  sentence  is  not  a  multiple  of  0.1 
cent,  such  amount  shall  be  rounded  to  the 
nearest  rnuliiple  of  0.1  cent. 
"i3)  Credit  reduced  for  grants,  tax-fjc- 

EMIT  bonds,  and  SUIiSlDlZED  ENERGY  FINANC- 
ING —The  amount  of  the  credit  determined 
under  subsection  lai  with  respect  to  any 
project  for  any  taxable  year  i  determined 
after  the  application  of  paragraphs  d)  and 
(2))  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  which  is 
the  product  of  the  amount  so  determined  for 
such  year  and  a  fraction  - 

"(A)  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  sum, 
for  the  taxable  year  and  all  prior  taxable 
years,  of— 

"(i)  grants  provided  by  the  United  States, 
a  State,  or  a  political  subtiivision  of  a  State 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  project. 

"(ii)  proceeds  of  an  issue  of  State  or  local 
government  obligations  used  to  provide  fi- 
nancing for  the  project  the  interest  on  which 
is  exempt  from  tax  under  section  103.  and 

"(ill I  the  aggregate  amount  of  subsidized 
energy  financing  under  a  Federal.  State,  or 
local  program  provided  m  connection  with 
the  project,  and 

"iBi  the  denominator  of  which  is  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  additions  to  the  capital 
account  for  the  project  for  the  taxable  year 
and  all  prior  taxable  years. 
The  amount.s  under  the  preceding  sentence 
for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  determined  as 
of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year. 

"(c)  Definitions.-  For  purposes  of  th)s  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)     QUALIFIED     ENERGY     RESOURCES.— The 

term   qualified  eneiMV  re.sources'  means— 

"(A)  wind,  and 

"(B)  closed-loop  biomass. 

""(2)  Closed-loop  biomass.— The  term 
"closed-loop  biomass'  means  any  organic  ma- 
terial from  a  plant  which  is  planted  exclu- 
sively for  puiposes  of  being  used  at  a  quali- 
fied facility  to  produce  electricity. 
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"(3)  Qualified  facility.— The  term  'quail 
fled  facility'  means  any  facility  oiUlnally 
placed  In  service  by  the  taxpayer  after  De- 
cember 31.  1993  (December  31.  1992.  In  the 
case  of  a  facility  uslnx  closed-loop  bloniass 
to  produce  electricity),  and  before  July  1. 
1999. 

•■{d>  Dkfinitions  and  Special  Rules. --For 
purposes  of  this  section  — 

"(1)  Only  i'Koducpion  in  the  united 
STATES  TAKEN  INTO  ACCOUNT.- Sales  shall  be 
tAkon  into  account  under  this  section  only 
with  respect  to  electricity  the  production  of 
which  IS  within— 

"(A)  the  United  States  (within  the  mean- 
IHK  of  section  638(1)).  or 

"(B)  a  possession  of  the  United  StAtes 
(within  the  meanlngr  of  section  63i)(2)). 

••(2)  COMl'l  TATION  OF  INFLATION  ADJUST- 
MENT FArroU  AND  RKFKHENCK  I'KICE.— 

"(A)  In  (iKNKUAi,  The  Seiret-iiiy  shall,  nor. 
later  thtiii  April  1  of  each  Lalemlar  year,  de 
terrnlne  anil  publish  In  the  Federal  Rejfister 
the  innjitiuii  adjuslnient  factor  and  the  ref- 
erence pile  e  for  the  pre<  edin^f  calendar  year 
in  accordaiu  e  with  this  paiaxraph. 

■■(B)    ISKLAIION    ADIC.SrMKNr    FACTOR.    -The 

term  inflation  adjustment  factor'  means, 
with  respe.t  to  a  caleiulHr  year,  a  fraction 
the  numerator  of  whii  h  Is  the  GNP  implicit 
price  (lelTator  for  the  calendar  year  and  the 
denominator  of  whli  h  Is  the  GNP  implicit 
prl(  e  ilellatoi  for  the  calendar  year  1992.  The 
term  (INl'  implicit  price  dellalor'  means  the 
fust  revision  of  the  implicit  price  deflator 
for  the  kfross  national  product  as  computed 
and  published  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

(C)  REFERENCE  PRICE.  The  term  ref- 
erence price'  means,  with  respect  to  a  cal- 
endar year,  the  Secretary's  determination  of 
the  annual  averatre  contract  price  per  kilo- 
watt hour  of  electricity  generated  from  the 
same  riualified  energ.y  resource  and  sold  In 
the  previous  year  in  the  United  States. 

"(3)  PiioDuc-noN  ArrRiBirrAULE  to  the  ta.x- 
PAYER.  In  the  case  of  a  facility  in  which 
more  than  1  person  has  an  interest,  except  to 
the  extent  provided  in  re»culatlons  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  production  from  the  facll 
Ity  shall  be  allocated  amonK  such  persons  In 
proportion  to  their  respective  Interests  in 
the  (jross  sales  from  such  facility. 

(4)  REi.ArKi)  i'ER.s<jN8.- -Persons  shall  be 
treated  as  related  to  each  other  If  such  per- 
sons would  be  treated  as  a  single  employer 
under  the  regulations  prescril)ed  under  sec- 
tion 52(b).  In  the  case  of  a  corporation  which 
is  a  member  of  an  affiliated  group  of  cor- 
porations fillnx  a  consolidated  return,  such 
corporation  shall  be  treated  as  selling  elec- 
tricity to  an  unrelated  person  If  such  elec- 
tricity is  sold  to  such  a  person  by  another 
member  of  such  group. 

(5)  Pass  THRU  in  the  case  of  estates  and 
TKUsrs  Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  rules  similar  to  the  rules  of 
subsection  (d)  of  section  52  shall  apply." 

(b)  Credit  To  be  Part  of  general  Busi- 
ness Credit— Subsection  (b)  of  section  38  Is 
amended  by  striking  "plus"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6),  by  striking  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  ",  plus  ", 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph 

"(8)  the  renewable  electriclt.v  production 
credit  under  section  45(a)." 

(c)  LIMITATION  on  Cahryiiack  Subsection 
(di  of  section  ;)9  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
the  paragraph  added  by  sei:tlon  11511(b)(2)  ol 
the  Revenue  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  as 
paragraph  1 1 1.  by  redesignating  the  para- 
graph added  by  section  11611(b)(2)  of  such  Act 
as  paragraph  (2),  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph 


"(3)  No  carryback  of  KENKWAnLE  ELEC- 
TRICITY PRODUCTION  CREDIT  HEFOKE  EFFECTIVE 
DATE— No  portion  of  the  unused  business 
credit  for  any  taxable  year  which  is  attrib- 
utable to  the  credit  determined  under  sec- 
tion 45  (relating  to  electricity  produced  from 
certain  renewable  resources)  may  be  carried 
back  to  any  taxable  year  ending  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1993." 

(d)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  D  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item 

"Sec.  45.  Electricity  produced  from  certain 
renewable  resources." 

(e)  Effective  Date.  The  amen<lments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31.  1992 

SEC    igi.'s    repeai.  of  mimmi'm  tax   pref 
er*:n(es  for  depletion  a.M)  in 

rA.N(;iBI  E       DHII.I.INC;       COSTS       OF 

independent  oil  and  (;,vs  pro 

1)1  CERM  AND  royal  rV  OWNEK-S 

(a)  DEi'i.i-rrioN.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  57(a)  (relating 
to  depletion)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Ef- 
fective with  respect  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1992.  and  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1998,  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  any  deduction  for  depletion  computed  In 
accordance  with  section  613A<c).". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (F)  of  section  56<g)(4)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(F)  DEPLETION. 

"(i)  In  oeneral.-  The  allowanc-e  for  deple- 
tion with  respect  to  any  property  placed  in 
service  in  a  taxable  year  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1989,  shall  be  cost  depletion  deter- 
mined under  section  611. 

■'(11)  KXCEITION  FOR  INDEPENDENT  OIL  AND 
GAS  PRODUCERS  AND  ROYALTY  OWNERS.  — In  the 

case  of  any  taxable  year  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1992,  and  before  January  1,  1998, 
clause  (i)  (and  subparagraph  (C)(1))  shall  not 
apply  to  any  deduction  for  depletion  com- 
puted in  accordance  with  section  613A(c)   ' 

(b)  iNTANGini-E  Drilling  Costs.- 

(1)  Section  57(a)(2)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subparagraph 

"(E)  EXCEKl'ION  FOR  independent  PRODUC 
ERS.- 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— In  the  case  of  any  tax 
able  year  beginning  aft.er  December  31,  1992. 
and  before  January  1.  1998,  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  any  taxpayer  which  is  not 
an  integrated  oil  company  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 291(b)(4)). 

"(ID  Limitation  on  aggrhmate  benefit.— 
The  aggregate  reduction  in  alternative  mini- 
mum taxable  Income  by  reason  of  clau.se  (1) 
for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  40  per- 
cent (30  percent  in  case  of  taxable  years  be- 
ginning in  1993)  of  the  alternative  minimum 
taxable  income  for  such  year  determined 
without  regard  to  clause  (1)  and  the  alter- 
native tax  net  operating  loss  deduction 
under  subsection  ia)(4)." 

(2)  Clau.se  (i)  of  section  56(g)(4)(Di  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  theieof  the 
following  new  .sentence  'In  the  case  of  a 
taxpayer  other  than  an  integrated  oil  com- 
pany (a.s  defined  In  section  29l(b)(4)i.  tills 
clause  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  amounts 
paid  or  incurred  In  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1992,  and  before  January 
1,  1998.  ". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.  - 

(1)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  56  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph 

■'(9i  Suspension  No  deduction  shall  be  al 
lowed  under  this  subiMictlon  for  any  taxable 


year  beginning  after  December  31.  1992,  unit 
before  January  1.  1998.' 

(2)  Clause  (11)  of  section  59(a)(2)(A)  Is 
amended  by  striking  "and  the"  and  inserting 
",  section  57(a)(2)(E).  and  the  ". 

(d)     Effective    Date.    The    am.endments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  hegmnink'  after  Dei  ember  'M.  1992 
SEC.    1916     IN«  hf:,vsed    b,vse    tax    ratt.    on 

OZONE  DEPLETINC;  CHEMI(AI.S. 

(a)  IN  General.  Subparagraph  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 4681(bi(ll  (relating  to  amount  of  tax)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(B)  Base  tax  amount.- The  base  iax 
amount  for  purposes  of  subpai.igraph  (A) 
with  respect  to  any  sale  or  use  during  a  cal- 
endar year  before  1996  with  respect  to  any 
ozone-depleting  chemical  is  the  amount  de- 
termined under  the  following  table  for  such 
calendar  year: 

Base  tax 
"Calendar  year:  amount 

1992 $1.85 

1993 2.75 

1994 3.65 

1995  4.55.  " 

lb)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Rates  retained  for  chemical  used  in 
RIGID  FOAM  INSULATION.  The  table  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  section  4682(g)(2)  (relating 
to  chemicals  used  in  rigid  foam  insulation)  is 
amended  — 

(A)  by  striking  "15"  and  inserting  "13.5", 
and 

(B)  by  striking  "lO"  and  inserting  "9.6  ". 

(2)  FlX)OR  STOCK  TAXES.— 

(A)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  4682(h)(2) 
(relating  to  other  tax-Increase  dates)  is 
amended  by  striking  ""1993.  and  1994  '  and  In- 
serting "iggs,  199'1,  and  1995,  and  July  1, 
1992". 

(B)  Paragraph  (3)  of  .section  4682(h)  (relat- 
ing to  due  date)  is  amended 

(I)  by  inserting  "or  July  1"  after  "January 
1  ".  and 

(II)  by  in,serting  "or  December  31,  respec- 
tively." after  "June  30". 

(c)  EFFhurnVE  Date. —The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
chemicals  solil  or  used  on  oi  after  July  1. 
1992 

SEC.   1917     IH>:AI.MhNr  OF  <  ERI.M.N  OZO.NE  UE 
PLETINi;  rilEMKAl-S 

(a)  Tkkaimkm  111-  Ckuiain  Halons.— The 
table  contained  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 4682(g)(2)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

Tlie  appllcahlt*  (XTcrnt 
Hg4*  In 

~ln  Ihi'  (  M*it*  of  ■..  I  L.  I 

or  use  dur       or  use  dur- 
ing  199-2  Ing  1993 

Halon  1-211  1.5  3.0 

Halon  1301  1.4  0.9 

Halon  2401 2.3  1.5". 


(b)  Chemicals  Used  for  sterilizing  Medi- 
cal Instruments.— 

(1)  In  genkkal.  -Subsection  (g)  of  section 
4682  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Chemicals  used  f(jr  sterilizing  medi- 
cal instruments.- 

'•(A)  Rate  of  tax. 

"(I)  In  general.  ~  In  the  case  of 

"(1)  any  use  after  June  30.  1992.  and  before 
January  1.  1994.  of  any  substance  to  sterilize 
medical  instruments,  or 

"(III  any  qualified  sale  during  such  period 
by  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  Importer 
of  any  substance. 


tne  tax  imposed  by  section  4681  shall  be  the 
Hiiplii  atile  peicenlage  (determined  in  accoid- 
iiii.  e  With  the  following  t..able)  of  the  amount 
of  such  tax  which  would  (but  for  this  sub- 
paragraph be  Imposed). 


In  the  case  of 
sales  or  use  durinf;: 

li'.ij  

1993 


The  applicable 
percentage  is: 

*jO.:i 

60.7. 


•■(ii)  Qualified  sale.— For  purposes  of 
clause  (1).  the  term  'qualified  sale'  means 
any  sale  by  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or 
Importer  of  any  substance— 

■ill  for  use  by  the  purchaser  to  sterilize 
medical  instruments,  or 

ill)  for  resale  by  the  pun  baser  to  a  2d 
pun. baser  for  such  use  by  the  '211  purchaser. 
The  preceding  sentence  shall  apply  only  if 
the  manufacturer,  producer,  and  importer, 
and  the  1st  and  2il  purchasers  (if  any)  meet 
such  rek'istration  renuirements  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  -Seiretaiy. 

"iBi  OvKUi'AYMF.s  IS.  If  any  substance  on 
which  tax  was  paid  und<!r  this  subchapter  Is 
used  after  .June  :iO.  1992.  and  before  .January 
1.  I9<>1.  Iiy  any  jierson  to  sterilize  medical  in- 
struments, credit  or  refund  without  Interest 
shall  be  allowed  to  such  person  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  excess  of 

■■(i)  the  tax  paid  iiiidei  this  sulnhapier  on 
such  substance,  or 

■■(11)  the  uix  (If  any)  which  would  be  im- 
posed by  section  4681  if  such  substance  were 
used  for  such  use  by  the  manufacture,  pro- 
ducer, or  Importer  thereof  on  the  date  of  its 
use  by  sui  h  person. 

.^mount»s  payable  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence with  respect  to  uses  during  the  taxable 
year  shall  be  treated  as  described  in  section 
,i-1'a)  for  such  year  unless  claim  thereof  has 
been  timely  filed  under  this  subparagraph.  " 

(c)    Effective    Date.  -The    amendments 

made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  sales  and 

uses  on  or  -.ifti'i'  July  1,  1992 

sec.  1918  fer.ma.nent  extension  of  enerciy 

inv»:9tment   (•rf;i)it    for   soi.ar 

and  (leotiiermm.  property. 

(a)  Gknhral  RULE.  Parat-aaph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 48(a)  (defining  cnert-'v  p»>rcentagoi  is 
amended 

111  by  striking  "Except  a.--  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (Bi.  the"  and  inserting  ■'The", 

i2)  by  striking  subparagraph  (B).  and 

i.u  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
sutiparagraph  (Hi 

I  111     P;kfkctivk     Date.  — The    amendments 
m.iile  tiy  subsoction  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
.Tune  ;iO.  1992. 
SEC.  1919.  NUCUCAR  DECOMMISSIONINC;  FLNDS. 

lai  HKI'KAI,  OF  iNVKSTMllsr  RKSTUR'TIONS.— 

^^ubpaI■agraph  (C)  of  section  468Aie)i4)  (relat- 
ing to  special  rules  lor  nuclear  decommis- 
sioning funds)  is  amended  by  striking  "de- 
s<  ribed  in  section  501n:i(21  KBKiii  ". 

lb)  Rkiu'ctuin  in  Rai"k  "F  Tax.  Paragraph 
(2)  of  sec  til  111  "IBSAie)  is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  ""at  the  rate  eijual  to  the 
highest  rate  ol  tax  spei:ified  in  section  11(b)" 
111  subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting  "at  the 
rate  set  forth  in  subparagraph  (Bi",  and 

(2)  by  redesignalinii  subparagraphs  iBi  and 
(C)  as  subparagraphs  iCi  and  (D).  respec- 
tively, and  by  insert ln^;  after  subparagraph 
(A)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

■■(B)  Rate  of  tax.-  For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph I  A),  the  rate  set  forth  in  this  sub- 
paiagraph  is— 

"ill  22  percent  in  the  case  of  taxable  years 
beginning  in  lalendar  year  1994  or  1995.  and 

■■(ill  20  percent  in  the  case  of  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1995.  " 


(c)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  Subsection  la). -The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1992. 

i2i  SUHSKcriON  lb).— The  amendments  made 
by  subsection  (bi  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  :.ll.  1993.  Section  15 
o!  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  shall 
not  apply  to  any  change  in  rate  resulting 
from  the  amendment  made  l,v  subsection  ibi. 
SEC.  IS'iO.  FACILITIES  FOR  PROULTTION  OK  CER 
TAIN  FUELS. 

Subsection  (f)  of  section  29  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  eiul  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence: 

"For  purposes  of  paragraph  (luB).  a  facility 
for  production  of  qualified  fuels  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (Bi(ii)  or  (C)  of  subsection 
(cKI)  shall  be  treated  as  placed  in  service  be- 
fore January  1.  1993,  if  such  facility  is  placed 
in  service  before  January  1.  1996.  pursuant  to 
a  written  binding  contract  in  effect  on  De- 
cember 31.  1992.  and  at  all  times  thereafter 
ijefoie  such  facility  is  placed  in  service." 
SEC.  1921.  treatment  UNDER  LOCAL  FUR.NISH- 
ING      RLXES     OF     CERTAl.N      ELEC 
TRICITY      transmitted      OUTSIDE 
L0<:AL  AREA. 

(a)  In  GKNERAly.  Subsection  (f)  of  section 
142  (relating  to  local  furnishing  of  electric 
energy  or  gas)  is  amended  to  lead  as  follows 

"(f)^  LOCAL     FURNISHING     OK     El.KCTIilC     KN 

ERGY  or  Gas.-  For  purposes  of  subsection 
(a)(8)— 

"(1)  In  general.  The  local  furnishing  of 
electric  energy  or  gas  from  a  facility  shall 
only  include  furnishing  solely  within  the 
area  consisting  of  - 

"(A)  a  city  and  1  contiguous  county,  or 

"(B)  2  (  ontiguous  counties. 

"(2)  TRKAT.MKN'I'  of  CERTAIN  ELECTRIC  KN- 
KKOy  ■IRANSMIl'TK.I)  OUTSIDE  LOCAL  AREA.  - 

•■(A)  In  gknkhal.— .^  facility  shall  not  be 
treated  as  failing  to  meet  the  local  furnish- 
ing requirement  of  subsection  (ai(8)  by  rea- 
son of  electricity  transmitted  pursuant  to  an 
order  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
f'ommisslon  under  section  211  or  213  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  (as  in  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph)  if  the 
portion  ol  the  facility  financed  wiih  tax-ex- 
empt bonds  IS  not  greater  than  the  portion  of 
the  use  of  the  facility  which  is  in  the  local 
furnishing  of  electric  energy  (determined 
without  regard  to  this  paragraph). 

■•iB)  Special  rule  for  exis'I'ing  facili- 
ties. In  the  case  of  a  facility  financed  with 
bonds  issued  before  the  date  of  an  order  re 
ferred  to  in  subparagraph  lA*  which  would 
(but  for  this  subparagraph!  cease  to  be  tax- 
exempt  by  reason  of  subparagraph  (A),  such 
bonds  shall  not  cease  to  be  tax-exempt  bonds 
(and  section  150(bi(4)  shall  not  apply)  if.  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  comply  with  sub- 
paragraph (A) 

""li)  bonds  are  defeased  not  later  than  the 
90th  day  after  the  date  sut  h  order  was  issued, 
and 

■■(ii)  bonds  are  redeemed  not  later  than  the 
earliest  date  on  which  such  bonds  may  be  re- 
deemed." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  obliga- 
tions issued  before,  on.  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Subtitle  B — Other  Revenue  Provisions 
SEC.    1931.   REPEAL  OF  EXFI.MPTION   FROM  CO.M 
MUNICATIONS  TAX  FOR  NEWS  SERV 
ICES. 

(a)  General  Rule.- Subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 4253  (relating  to  exemption  for  news 
services)  is  hei'eby  repealed. 

(b)  B:FFErrivE  Date.— The  repeal  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on  January  1, 
1993, 


SEC  1932  EXCEPTION  FROM  PRO  RATA  AL1X)CA 
TION  of  INTEREST  EXPENSE  OF  Fl 
NA,NCL\L  INSTITUTIONS  TO  TAX  EX 
EMPT  INTEREST  FOR  SMALL  ISSU 
ERS  INCREASED  TO  «20,000,000. 

(a)  In  Gknkhai.  -Subparagraphs  Ci  and 
iDi  of  section  265ibN3i  aie  each  amended  by 
striking  ■■$10.(X)0,000"  each  plaie  it  appears 
and  inserting  '  $20.000.000 '. 

(b)  EFFECTlVK  Date  -The  aniendment 
made  by  subsection  la  shali  apply  to  obliga- 
tions issued  after  Decembei  M.  1992, 

SEC.  1933  CERTAIN  MINERALS  NOT  ELIGIBLE 
FOR  PERCE.NTAGE  DEPLETION 

(a)  General  Rule.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  613(b)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)     by      striking      "and      uranium"      in 
suparagraph  i  A  i.  and 
iBi  in  subparagraph  iB) — 
(i)  by  striking  ■asbestos,", 
(ii)  by  striking  "lead.",  and 
(iii)  by  striking  fnercury.". 

(2)  Subparagraph  lAi  of  section  613(b)(3)  is 
amended  by  inserting  'other  than  lead,  mer- 
c  ury,  or  uranium"  after    metal  mines". 

(3)  Paragraph  (4i  of  section  613(bi  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  'asbestos  (if  paragraph  iluB) 
does  not  apply  i.'. 

(4)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  613(b)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (B).  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  ■',  or",  and 
by  in.serting  after  subparagraph  (C)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

■■(D)  mercury,  uranium,  lead,  and  asbes- 
tos." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.  — Subpara- 
graph (D)  of  section  6I3(c)(4i  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking   "lead.",  and 

(2)  by  striking  "uranium.". 

(c)  EFFEcnvE  DATE.  -The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  alter  December  3",.  1992 

SEC.  1934.  DISCLOSURES  OF  INFORMATION  FOR 
VETERANS  BENEFITS. 

(a)  In  Genkrai,  Section  6103(1  )(7)(D)  (re- 
lating to  program  to  which  rule  applies)  is 
amended  by  striking  "September  30.  1992"  in 
the  last  sentence  and  inserting  'September 
30.  1997". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.  Section 
5317(g)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  sti^iking  "September  30.  1992" 
and  inserting  "September  30.  1997". 

(c)  EFFHrrivE  Date.- The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
September  30.  1992. 

SEC.  1935.  DISALLOW/VNCE  OF  INTEREST  ON  CER 
TAIN  OVERPAYMEN'TS  OF  TAX. 

(a)  General  Rule —Subsection  (ei  of  sec- 
tion 6611  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(el  DISALLOWANCE  OF  INTEREST  ON  CER- 
TAIN Overpayments.— 

""(1)  REFUNDS  WITHIN  45  DAYS  Ah^FEK  RETURN 

IS  FILED.— If  any  overpayment  of  tax  iinposed 
by  this  title  is  refunded  within  45  days  after 
the  last  day  prescribed  for  filing  the  return 
of  such  tax  (determined  without  regard  to 
any  extension  of  time  for  filing  the  return) 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  return  filed  after  such 
last  date,  is  refunded  within  45  days  after  the 
date  the  return  is  filed,  no  interest  shall  be 
allowed  under  subsection  lai  on  such  over- 
payment. 

■(2)  REFUNDS  Al'TEH  CLAIM  FOR  CREDIT  OR 
REFUND.— If— 

■'(A)  the  taxpayer  files  a  claim  for  a  credit 
or  refund  for  any  overpayment  of  tax  im- 
posed by  this  title,  and 

■•(Bi  such  overpayment  is  refunded  within 
45  days  after  such  claim  is  filed, 
no  interest  shall  be  allowed  on  such  overpay- 
ment from  the  date  the  claim  is  filed  until 
the  day  the  refund  is  made. 
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"(3)  IRS  INITIATED  ADJUSTMKNTS. -Not- 
withstanding any  other  ptovlaioii.  if  an  ad 
juHiinent.  Initiated  by  or  on  t)ehalf  of  the 
Sei  ii>tai  V.  resultH  In  a  refund  nr  i  redlt  of  an 
overpiivnipnt.  interest  on  su(  h  overpayment 
shall  be  computed  by  subtiactlnK  45  days 
from  the  number  of  days  Interest  would  oth- 
erwise be  allowed  with  respei-t  to  such  over- 
payment 

(b)  Kkkkctivk  Dapkh. 

(li  Paragraph  (li  of  section  66Uiei  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (as  amended 
by  sut)Meitlon  (a))  shall  apply  In  the  case  of 
returns  the  due  date  for  which  (determined 
without  retfard  to  extensions)  Is  on  or  after 
July  1.  1992 

(2i  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6611(e)  of  such 
Code  I  as  so  amended)  shall  apply  In  the  case 
of  claims  for  credit  or  refund  of  any  overpay- 
irieni  filed  on  or  after  July  1,  1992  rcKardless 
of  the  taxable  period  to  which  such  refund 
relates 

i3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  6611(e)  of  such 
l^ode  (as  so  amended)  shall  apply  In  the  case 
of  any  refund  paid  on  or  after  July  1,  1992  re- 
Kardle.ss  of  the  tjixiiblc  period  to  which  such 
refund  relates 

HKC  1936.  INFOKMAriON  H>:i'<)HTIN<;  WITH  HK 
SPE<T  T<)  CKKTAIN  SKI.I.KK  I'KO 
VIDKI)  KINANCIN<;. 

(ai  tJKNKKAl,  Ku.K  .Section  6109  trelallnK 
to  IdentlfylnK  numl)ers)  Is  amended  by  add- 
Inif  at  the  end  thereof  the  followinK  new  sub- 
section 

■•(h)      IKKN'IIKYINC;      INHOKMAIKIN      HKIJUIKKU 

With  Rkskkxti    r<>  CHUiAiiN  ski,i,kk  F'uoviokd 

KINANCIN<;, 

"ill  Paycik.  If  any  taxpayer  claims  a  de- 
duction under  section  163  for  Qualified  resi- 
dence interest  on  any  seller  provided  financ 
iiiK.  such  taxpayer  shall  Include  on  the  re 
turn  claimlnif  such  deduction  the  name,  ad 
dress,  and  TIN  of  the  person  to  whom  such 
interest  Is  paid  or  accrued. 

"(2)  Rkcii'IKNt.-  If  any  person  receives  or 
accrues  Interest  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1), 
such  [)erson  shall  Include  on  the  return  for 
the  taxable  year  In  which  such  interest  is  so 
received  or  accrued  the  name,  address,  and 
TIN  of  the  person  liable  for  such  Interest. 

"(3)    KL'KNISHING    ok    INKmi.MATlON    Hl'rrWKKN 

PAYoit  AND  Ki'X^ii'iKN  r  If  any  person  Is  re- 
(lulred  to  include  the  TIN  of  another  person 
on  a  return  under  paratrraph  (1)  or  (2).  such 
other  person  shall  furnish  his  TIN  to  such 
person . 

"(4)  SK.I.I.KH  IMlDVinKD  KINANCING.  For  pur 
poses  of  this  subsection,  the  term  seller-pro- 
vided flnancin^f'  means  any  indebtedness  in 
curred  in  acquirinu  any  residence  if  the  per 
son  to  whom  such  indebtedness  is  owed  is  the 
person  from  whom  such  residence  was  ac 
quired." 

(b)  Penalty. —Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
6724(d)  (relating  to  specified  information  re- 
portintj  requirement)  Is  amended  by  striking 
■and'  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (C),  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (D)  and  inserting  ",  and",  and  by  add- 
InB  at  the  end  thereof  the  followlnt;  new  sub- 
para*,^  rap  h 

"(E)  any  requirement  under  section  6109(f) 
that— 

"(i)  a  person  Include  on  his  return  the 
name,  address,  and  TIN  of  another  person,  or 

■(II)  a  person  furnish  his  TIN  to  another 
person." 

(o)  EKFKcrriVK.  Datk,  The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beKlnnln»f  after  December  31,  1991. 


Subtitle  (  -Federal  Vnx  h'lemptinn  for  I  ra 
Ilium  Fnrlchni«'nl  < 'orporiiti<in;  l.iniilation 
on  K(irrowi[i){  Aulhorit> 

SEf      1*11      K»:l)KR,\l      1  \X     KXKMl'IHIN.    I  IMITA 
nON  ON  HOKKOWISf,  AI    rHORITY 

<al  Fkukkai.  Tav,  F,\K.vri  iii.\  .Sut)sei  tioii 
(1)  of  section  501  (relating  to  xovernmental 
corporations  exempt  from  taxi  Is  amended 
by  addInK  at  the  end  thereof  the  followlnK 

'(4)  The  Uranium  Enrichment  Corporation 
establisheil  under  section  liWI  ol  the  Atomic 
Eneixy  Act  of  1954 

Paragraph  (4)  shall  cease  to  apply  as  of  the 
first  day  on  which  any  stock  issued  by  the 
Uranium  Enrichment  Corporation  Is  held  by 
any  person  other  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 

lb)  Limitation  on  Bohrowinp.  Authority. 

(1)  Chapter  31  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  is  ;imended  by  addlnK  at  the  end  there- 
of the  followinjr  new  subchapter 

•SUBCHAPTKR  III  RKSTRKTinN  ON 
BORHOWINC,  AlTHdHrrY  OF  CKRTAIN 
C.OVKHNMKNT  Hl-M  .  AI'KI  i  COHPORA 

TIONS 

"4. 11-11.  Limitation  on  borrowing  authority  of 
Uranium  Knrichmenl  Corporation 

The  Uraiuuin  Enrichment  Corporation  es 
tahlished  pursuant  to  section  1301  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  may  borrow  (di 
rectly  or  indirectly)  from  the  Treasury  only 
to  the  extent,  and  in  the  manner,  provided  in 
section  1405  of  such  Act  (a.s  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section)." 

(2)  The  chapter  analysis  for  chapter  31  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
addint;  at  the  end  thereof  the  followintc' 

"SUBCHAITKU  111  RESTRICTION  ON 
HORROWINC;  .MTHOKITY  OF  CHRTAIN 
IIOVKKNMKNT  KKI.AIKD  COlU'OKA 

TIONS 
"3141.  Limitation  on  borrowing  authority  of 
Uranium   Enrichment  Corpora- 
tion " 
Tl n  F  XX-<;FNFIt,\L  PROVISIONS: 
RKDl  <  TION  OFOIL  VIILNKKAHILITY 
SKC  2001    DKFINITIONS. 

Fur  ijui  pci..c,s  of  this  title  and  titles  XXI 
through  XXV 

(1)  the  term  "demonstration"  means  the 
bulldinK  or  assembllntf  of  facilities  or  ei^ulp- 
ment  at  appropriate  scale  to  prove  the  tech- 
nical feasibility  of  a  process  or  technoloKy; 

(2)  the  term  'dovelopInK'  country"  includes 
the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  any  successor  entity  or  entities 
thereto: 

(3)  the  term  "lonff-term"  means  the  period 
from  10  to  20  years  in  the  future; 

(4)  the  term  "mid-term"  means  the  period 
from  5  to  10  years  in  the  future; 

(5)  the  term  "near-t^rm"  means  the  period 
from  the  present  to  5  years  in  the  future; 

(6)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy;  and 

(7)  the  term  "source  reduction"  means  any 
practice  which— 

(A)  reduces  the  amount  of  any  hazardous 
suljstance,  pollutant,  or  contaminant  entor- 
inK  any  waste  stream  or  otherwise  released 
Into  the  environment,  includlni;  fuRitive 
emissions,  prior  to  lecydinK,  treatment,  or 
disposal;  and 

(B)  reduces  the  hazards  to  the  public 
health  and  the  environment  associated  with 
the  release  of  such  substances,  pollutants,  or 
contaminants. 

Including:  equipment  or  technology  modifica 
tlons.  process  or  procedure  modifications,  re- 
formulation or  redesign  of  products,  substi- 
tution of  raw  materials,  and  Improvements 


In  housekeeping,  maintenance,  training,  and 
inventory  control,  but  not  Including  any 
practice  which  alters  the  physical,  chemical, 
or  biological  characteristics  or  the  volume  of 
ii  hazardous  substance,  pollutant,  or  con 
tiimlnani  through  a  proi  ess  or  activity 
which  Itself  Is  not  integral  to  and  necessary 
for  the  production  of  a  product  or  the  pruvid 
ing  of  a  service. 

Ser.  2002  (X>AL8. 

It  i>  rhe  ^oal  of  the  United  States  in  cany 
Inic  out  energy  supply  and  energy  conserva 
tion  research  and  development — 

(1)  to  strengthen  national  energy  security 
by  reducing  dependence  on  imported  oil: 

(2)  to  iiHiease  the  efficiency  of  the  econ 
omy  by  meeting  future  needs  for  energy 
services  at  the  lowest  tot.4il  cost  to  the  Na 
tlon.  Including  environmental  costs,  giving 
comparable  consideration  to  technologies 
which  enhance  energy  supply  and  tech- 
nologies which  improve  the  efficiem  v  of  en 
ergv  end  uses; 

(3)  to  reduce  the  adverse  environment.al 
consequences  of  enert^y  production  and  use 
through  the  development  of  an  environ 
mentally  sustainable  energy  system  whli  h 
makes  possible  a  reduction  from  the  1990 
level  in  greenhouse  gas  emi.ssions  from  en- 
ergy production  and  use  in  the  United 
States; 

(4)  to  maintain  the  technologii  al  lompeti- 
tiveness  of  the  United  States  and  stimulate 
economic  growth  through  the  development 
of  critical  advanced  materials  and  tech- 
nologies; and 

(5)  to  foster  International  cooperation  Ijy 
developing  international  markets  for  domes- 
iiially  produced  sustainable  energy  tech- 
nologies, and  by  transferring  environ- 
iiientAlly  sound,  advanced  energy  systems 
and  technologies  to  developing  lountries  to 
promote  sust-amalilc  developini-nf 

Subtitle  A — Oil  and  lias  Supply  F^nhuncement 
SEC.  2011    K.NHAJSt  KI)  ((II    K*;* OVKKY 

(a  I  Pkcm'.kam  DlRKC'TloN  The  Secretary 
shall  conduit  a  program  of  research,  devel- 
opment, and  demonstration  on  technologies 
to  Increase  and  accelerate  the  volume  of  oil 
recovered  from  domestic  oil  reservoirs  in 
producing  fields,  including  technologies  to — 

(1)  Improve  re.servoir  characterization; 

(2)  improve  analysis  and  field  verification, 

(3)  field  test  and  demonstrate  advanced  en- 
hanced oil  recovery  processes  in  resei"voirs 
the  Secretary  considers  to  be  of  high  prior- 
ity; 

(4)  improve  enhanced  oil  recovery  process 
technology  for  more  economic  and  efficient 
oil  production; 

(5)  study  reservoir  properties  and  how  they 
affect  oil  recovery  from  porous  media; 

(6)  improve  techniques  for  meeting  envi- 
ronmental requirements; 

(7)  improve  data  bases  of  reservoir  and  en- 
vironmental conditions;  and 

(8)  lower  lifting  costs  on  stripper  wells  by 
utilizing  advanced  renewable  energy  tech- 
nologies such  as  small  wind  turbines  and 
others. 

(b)  Pkogkam  (joai.s. 

(li  OvKitAi.i.  GOAL.  The  overall  goal  of  the 
program  established  under  subsection  (a)  is 
the  development  of  technologies  to  Increase 
recoverable  oil  resources  cost  effectively  by 
approximately  76.000.000,000  barrels  of  oil  by 
the  year  2010,  compared  to  1991  levels  of  re 
coverable  reserves 

(2)  NKAK-rKKM  ruioKiTiKs.-  The  near-term 
priorities  of  the  program  include  preserving 
access  to  high  potential  re.servoirs,  identify- 
ing available  technologies  that  can  extend 
well  lifetimes,  and  developing  environmental 


field  operations  for  waste  disposal  and  injec- 
tion practices. 

i3i  Min-TKHM  PHiORrriK.s. -The  mid-term 
priorities  of  the  program  include  developing 
and  testing  uleiitltieii  but  unproven  tech- 
nologies, and  transferring  those  technologies 
for  widespread  use 

i4)  LoNG-TKKM  I'KioHiTiK.s.- The  long-term 
priorities  of  the  program  include  developing 
advanced  techniques  to  recover  oil  not  le 
cuverable  by  other  techniques, 

'CI  ACfKl.KHATKD  PROGRAM  Pi. AN  Within 
180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  plan  for  caiiying  out  under 
this  section  the  aci  elerated  Held  testing;  of 
tec  hnologles  to  achieve  the  overall  goal  stat- 
ed in  subsection  ibiili  within  10  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  plan 
shall  Include  a  revised  schedule  of  field  tests, 
and  c  ost  estimates  for  the  accelerated  pro- 
gram In  preparing  the  plan,  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  appropriate  representa- 
tives of  industry,  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Federal  agencies,  including  national 
laboratories,  and  profe.ssional  and  technical 
societies,  and  with  the  Advisory  Board  estab- 
lished under  section  2303 

(cl!  PHi)i>()SAi„s.  within  1  yeai  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Ac  t.  the  Secretary 
shall  solicit  proposals  for  conducting  re- 
search, clevelopment,  and  demonstration  ac- 
tivities under  this  section. 

lei  CcjST  SHARING.  In  awarding  grants, 
contracts,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
financial  assistance  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  require  that  the  non  Federal 
share  of  the  projei  t  being  a.-sisled  be  at  least 
50  percent 

(fi  Authorization  ok  ArriiorRiATioNS.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Sec  retjiry  for  carrying  out  this  section 
t350,000.000  for  the  period  encompassing  fis- 
cal years  1993  through  1997. 
sec.  2012.  OIL  8HA1.E. 

ai  Prckiram  DiRKCiioN  The  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  program  of  research  and  de 
velopmeiit  on  oil  shale  extraction  and  con- 
version, using  laboratory-scale  activities. 
The  program  shall  include  technology  devel- 
opment for  both  Eastern  and  Western  shales. 

ibi  Program  Goals.  The  goals  ol  the  pro 
gram  established  under  sub.sec  tion  (a)  in 
c  I  Ude- 
ll) supporting  the  development  of  ecjonomi 
cally  competitive  and  environmentally  ac- 
ceptable tec  hnologies  to  produce  liomestii 
supplies  of  licjuid  fuels  from  oil  shale, 

i2i  increasing  knowledge  of  environ- 
mentally acceptable  oil  shale  waste  disposal 
technologies  and  practices: 

(3 1  increasing  knowledge  ol  the  chemistry 
and  kinetics  of  oil  shale  retorting: 

'4  I  increasing  understanding  of  engineering 
issues  con'erning  the  cle.sign  and  scale-up  of 
oil  shale  extraction  and  conversion  tech- 
nologies: and 

(5)  improving  techniques  for  oil  shale  min 
mg  systems. 

ici  Authorization  ok  Api'ropriations.— 
There  aie  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  for  carrying  out  this  section 
$60,000,000  for  the  period  encompassing  fiscal 
years  199:J  through  1997, 

SEC.  2013.  NATLRAI.  GAS  SUPPLY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT. 

lai  Program  DiRKC-noN.  The  Secretary 
shall  conduc  t  a  program  of  research,  devel- 
opment, and  demonstration  to  improve  tech- 
nologies lor— 

(1 1  the  extraction  of  natural  gas  from  tight 
gas  sands  and  devonian  shales  or  other  un- 
conventional sources;  and 

(2)  secontiary  natural  gas  recovery. 


(b)  Program  Goals.— 

(1)  OvKRAi.i.  goals— The  overall  goals  of 
the  program  established  under  subsection  lai 
are  to  improve  field  data  and  modeling  of 
natural  gas  production  from  unconventional 
.sources  and  to  continue  data  accumulation 
on  unconventional  gas  sources,  including 
speculative  sources. 

i2)  Nkar-tkrm  I'HioRiTiKS.  -The  near-term 
priorities  of  the  program  Include- 

I  .A  I  a  focus  on  recovery  from  conventional 
Has  reservoirs: 

iBi  the  consolidation  of  Federal  data  bases: 

iCi  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  maps  indi- 
lating  the  location  of  domestic  natural  gas 
resources: 

(Di  enhanced  natural  gas  recovery  studies: 

(E)  the  development  of  horizont.al  drilling 
technology:  and 

iF)  the  development  ol  techniques  for  up- 
grading low  quality  natural  gas, 

(3)  MiD-TKRM  PRIOHITIKS.  The  midterm 
priorities  of  the  program  include  - 

lAi  a  focus  on  recovery  fiom  unconveii 
tional  sources  such  as  tight  gas  sand  forma 
tions;  and 

(B)  the  developing  of  techniciues  for  locat- 
ing naturally  fractured  zones  and  cost-effec- 
tive methods  for  increasing  the  size  and  gas- 
flow  capability  of  fracture  systems. 

(4)  LoNGTKR.M  PRioRlTlKS.  The  long-term 
priorities  of  the  program  include  — 

(A)  a  focus  on  recovery  from  speculative 
sources,  including  deep  sediments  and  gas 
hydrates:  and 

(B)  the  cievelopinent  of  new  techniques  to 
locate  and  extract  natural  gas. 

(Cl  Proi'O.s.m.s.  Within  180  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  solicit  proposals  for  c:onducting  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration  ac- 
tivities under  this  sec  tion. 

(d)    Cost    Sharing.    In    awarding    grants, 
contracts,  c  ooperative  agreements,  or  other 
financial  assistance  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  require  cost  sharing  as  pro 
vlded  in  section  2305. 

(ei  CoKiRiNG  OK  Natural  Ga.s  and  Coal.— 

(1)  PHoGiiA.M.  -The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish .and  carry  out  a  program  of  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  of  cofinng 
natural  gas  with  coal  in  utility  and  large  in 
dustrial  boilers  in  order  to  determine  opti- 
mal natural  gas  injection  levels  for  both  en- 
vironmental and  operational  benefits. 

i2)  CooPKRATlVK  ACRKKMKNT.s  — The  Sec- 
retary shall  enter  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments with,  and  provide  financial  assistance 
to.  appropriate  parties  lor  application  of  co- 
firing  technologies  to  boilers  to  demonstrate 
this  technology. 

(3)  Rkport  to  congrks.s.  The  Secretary 
shall,  before  December  31.  1995.  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  on  the  progress  made  in 
carrying  out  this  subsection. 

(f)     AUTHORIZATION     OK     AlT'ROl'HI  ATION.S. — 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  .Secretary  for  carrying  out  this  section 
$,'500,000,000  for  the  period  encompassing  fis- 
cal years  1993  through  1997. 

(gi    CONSULTATION.     In    carrying    out    the 
provisions    ol    this    subtitle,    the    Secretary 
shall  consult  representatives  of  the  oil  and 
gas  industry  for  innovative  research  and  de- 
velopment proposals  to  improve  oil  and  gas 
recovery   and   shall    consider   relevant    tech- 
nical data  from  industry  and  other  research 
and  information  centers  and  institutes. 
Subtitle  B — Oil  and  Gas  Demand  Reduction 
and  Substitution 
SE(      2021     (;enerai,    transportation    re 

SEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  AND  DEM 
ONSTRATION  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Program  Dikkction.  Tiie  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  program  of  research,  devel- 


opment, and  demonstration  on  cost  effective 

technologies  to  reduce  the  demand  for  oil  in 
the  transportation  sector  for  all  vehicles,  in- 
cluding existing  vehicles,  through  increased 
energy  efficiency  and  the  use  of  alternative 
fuels.  Such  piog"ram  shall  include  field  dem- 
onstraticDns  of  sutfic  lent  scale  and  number  In 
operating  environments  to  prove  technical 
and  economic  viability  to  meet  the  goals 
stated  in  section  2002.  Such  program  shall  in- 
clude the  activities  required  undei  sections 
2022  through  2027.  and  ongoing  activities  of  a 
similar  nature  at  the  Department  of  Energy 

'bi  Prc.igram  Plan. -Within  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prepaie  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  5-year  program  plan  to  guide  the  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration  ac- 
tivities under  this  subtitle  In  preparing  the 
program  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  c.onsult 
with  appropriate  representatives  of  industry, 
institutions  of  higher  education.  Federal 
agencies,  including  national  laboratories, 
and  professional  and  technicai  .societies  The 
Secretary  shall,  with  the  advice  of  the  Advi 
sory  Board  established  under  section  2303,  bi- 
ennially update  and.  as  part  of  the  report  re- 
quired under  section  15  of  the  Federal  Non- 
nuc  lear  E;nergy  Research  and  Development 
Act  of  1974  i42  U.S.C.  5914  i,  resubmit  the  pro- 
gram plan  to  Congress. 

(Cl  Cost  Sharing. -In  awarding  grants, 
contracts,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
financial  assistance  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  require  cost  sharing  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2305. 

(dl  AUTHORIZATION  OK  APPROPRIATIONS. -<  1  ) 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  for  carrying  out  the  program 
described  in  subsection  (ai.  other  than  ac- 
tivities under  section  2025.  $1,100,000,000  for 
the  period  encompa.ssing  fiscal  years  1993 
through  1997.  induding- 

^A>  $100,000,000  for  carrying  out  section 
2022; 

(B:  $50,000,000  lor  carrying  out  section  2023: 

(C)  $2.,')00,000  for  c:arrying  out  section  2024: 

(D)  $25,000,000  for  carrying  out  section  2026: 
and 

(E)  $50,000,000  for  carrying  out  .section  2027 
including  Department  of  Energy  National 
Laboratory  participation  in  proposals  sub- 
mitted under  subsection  (di  of  such  section. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  for  carrying  out  section 
2025- 

(A)  $68,000,000  for  fisc  al  year  1993: 

(B)  $80,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

(C)  $85,000,000  for  fi.scal  year  1995: 

(D)  $90,000,000  for  fL-ical  year  1996; 
(E(  $95,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1997:  and 
(Fi  $100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1998 

SEC.  2022.  ADVANCED  AUTOMOTrVE  FUEL  ECON 
OMY. 

(a)  PROGRAM  DiHKCTlON- The  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  program  of  research,  devel- 
opment, and  demonstration,  to  supplement 
ongoing  research  activities  of  a  similar  na- 
ture at  the  Department  of  Energy,  to  accel- 
erate the  near-term  and  mid-term  develop- 
ment of  advanced  technologies  to  improve 
the  fuel  economy  of  light -duty  passenger  ve- 
hicles powered  by  a  piston  engine,  and  hy- 
brid vehicles  powered  by  a  combination  of 
piston  engine  and  electric  mot-or 

(b)  PROGRAM  Goal— The  goal  of  the  pro- 
gram established  under  subsection  (ai  shall 
be  to  stimulate  the  devei<ipment  of  emerging 
technologies  with  the  potential  to  achieve 
si>;nificant  improvements  in  fuel  economy 
while  reducing  emissions  .of  greenhouse  gases 
and  other  air  pollutants. 

(cl  PROi'OSAL.s— Within  1  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
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shall    solicit    proposals    for    conduuCltiK    re 
search,  development,  and  demonstration  ai 
tlvltles  under  this  section.  niaklnR  a  special 
effort  to  involve  small  businesses  In  the  pro 
Kram. 

(d)  Cost  Shakino.  In  awarding  Kiants. 
conti'acts.  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
financial  a.sslstjinie  under  this  section,  the 
SecretAry  shall  require  cost  sharlnt;  as  pro 
vided  in  section  2305.  unless  the  Secretary 
finds  that  u  lower  non-Federal  cost  share  Is 
Wrirranted  trivi'n  ttu'  tpchiilcal  I'isks  Invdivod 

SEC.  2023  Al.T>;aNATIVK  FIKI.  VKHU  IK  HF. 
SKAKCII.  DKVKI.OI'MKVr.  AMI  DKM 
ONSTICMKIN  I'KlMilCVM 

(a)  FlKKiUA.M  UlKK<?-ri(.i.N.  The  Secri'tary 
shall  carry  out  a  program  of  research,  devel- 
opment, anil  demonstration  on  technlfjues 
related  to  Improving  natural  Kas  and  othi>r 
alternative  fuel  vehicle  technoloify.  Includ- 
ing - 

(1 )  fuel  Injection; 

(2)  carhuretlon: 

(3)  manlfoldlnK: 

(4)  combustion. 

(5)  power  optimization. 

(6)  efficiency. 

(7)  lubricants  and  deterRenta; 
iHi  engine  clurablilty: 

(9)  iKnItlon.  IncludinK  fuel  additives  to  as 
sist  iKnltlon. 

(10)  multlfuel  engines; 

(It)  emissions  control.  Includlnu  catalysts; 

(12)  novel  Kas  compression  roncept.8; 

(13)  advanced  storage  systems. 

(14)  advanced  gaseous  fuelInK  technoloKle.s, 
an(] 

(15)  the  Incorporation  of  advanced  mat.e- 
rlals  In  these  areas. 

(b)  COOI'KHATIVK   AORKKMRNTB   AND   AsSIST- 

ANCK.  — The  Secretary  may  enter  into  cooper- 
ative a^reement-s  with,  and  provide  financial 
assistance  to.  public  or  private  entitles  will- 
ing to  provide  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  a 
program  to  perform  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  under  subsection  (a). 

(c)  DRKINITIONH.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  term  "alternative  tuels"  includes 
natural  Kas.  liquefied  petroleum  Ka-s.  any 
fuel  the  content  of  which  Is  at  least  85  per- 
cent by  volume  methanol,  ethanol,  or  other 
alcohol,  and  hydrogen. 

(2)  the  term  "alternative  fuel  vehicle" 
means  a  motor  vehicle  that  operates  on  al- 
ternative fuels;  and 

(3)  the  term  "motor  vehicle"  Includes  any 
automobile,  truck,  bus.  van.  or  other  on-road 
or  off  road  motor  vehicle.  Inriudmi;  a  boat. 

SEC.  202t.  BIOiOIELS  RESKARCII  ,\NU  DEVELOP- 
MENT USER  EAC'ii.rrv. 

la)  The  Secri'tary  shall  establish  a  blofuels 
research  nd  development  user  facility  to  ex- 
pedite liuiustry  adoption  of  blofuels  tech- 
nologies. .Such  facility  shall  provide  industry 
with  onslte  laboratory  and  office  space  to 
work  on  blofuels  technolosrles,  Includlni;  pro- 
duction of  alcohol  fuels  from  bloma.ss. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  through  Krant.s  to  such 
universities  and  colleges  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines are  qualified,  shall  establish  a  re- 
search and  demonstration  program  with  re- 
spect to  the  production  and  use  of  dle.sel 
fuels  from  veKetable  oils.  The  pioKrain  shall 
Include — 

(1)  research  on  the  economic  feasibility  of 
production  of  oilseed  crops  for  blofuels  pur 
poses;  and 

i2)  for  demonstration  purposes,  the  estab 
lishment  of  a  mobile  small-scale  oilseed 
presslne  and  esterification  unit  and  a  sta- 
tionary small-scale  commercial  oilseed 
pressinK  and  esterification  unit. 


( ONCiKI  ssloN  \|     KKOKI)      NOISE 
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SK  '02^  KIKtIKIc  \mi(ll-  \SI>  HAriTKV  K*: 
SEAKl  il  A.M>  ItlvVKl.OI'Mt.M'  fKO- 
GRAM. 

lai  l'(xil'KKAriVK  Pkoguam  111  The  sec 
retary.  consistent  with  the  comprehensive 
plan  described  in  pninKi'iiph  (2).  shall  estab 
llsh  a  cooperative  proK'iam  with  the  electric 
utility  industry,  the  automobile  industry, 
and  such  other  persons  or  industries  as  the 
Secretary  con.siders  appropriate  to  conduct 
joint  cooperative  research  and  development 
projects  with  industry  In  areas  of  te<:hnoloKy 
development  such  as  - 

lAi  hltfh  efficiency  electric  power  trains. 
IncludinK  advanced  motors,  motor  control- 
lers, and  hybrid  power  trains  for  vehicle 
ranKe  Improvement; 

(B»  IlKht-welKht  body  structures  for  vehicle 
welKht  reduction; 

iC>  advanced  battery  technoloRy  with  hiKh 
energy  and  power  for  electilc  vehicle  appli- 
cation, 

(Di  batteries  and  fuel  cells  for  hybrid  vehi- 
cle application; 

(K)  fuel  cells  and  fuel  cell  systems  for  pri 
iiiury  vehicle  power  sources;  and 

(F)  photovoltalcs  for  application  with  elec- 
tric vehicle  use. 

The  Secretary  may  also  Include  any  such 
project*  that  were  entered  Into  under  the 
Federal  Nonnuclear  Kneikv  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1974  i42  LI.S.C.  5901  59201 
ur  the  Klectrli  and  Hybrid  Vehicle  Research. 
Development,  and  Demonstration  Act  of  1976 
(15  U.S.C.  2501  2514)  in  the  prosram  under 
this  subsection. 

(2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  a  com- 
prehensive multi-year  proKram  plan  for  car- 
rying out  this  .section  In  the  preparation  of 
such  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Knvlronmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Spjice  Administration,  the 
heads  of  other  appropriate  Federal  agencies, 
representatives  of  the  electric:  utility  indus- 
try, electric  vehicle  manufacturers  and  the 
United  States  automobile  Industry,  and  such 
other  public  and  private  organizations  as  the 
Secrctjiry  considers  appropriate. 

(B)  The  comprehensive  plan  shall  Include— 
(1)  a  prioritization  of  research  areas  criti- 
cal to  the  commercialization  of  electric  vehi- 
cles. Including  advanced  battery  technology. 

(li)  the  program  elements,  management 
structure,  and  activities,  including  program 
responsibilities  of  Federal  agencies  and  de- 
partments; 

(Hi)  the  program  strategies,  including 
technical  milestones  to  be  achieved  toward 
specific  goals  during  each  fiscal  year,  for  all 
major  activities  and  projects; 

(ivi  the  estimated  costs  of  Individual  pro- 
gram elements.  Including  estimated  costs  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  of  the  plan  for  each 
of  the  participating  Federal  agencies  or  de- 
partments; 

(V)  a  description  of  the  inethods  of  tech- 
nology transfer; 

(VI)  the  proposed  participation  by  non-Fed- 
eral entities  in  the  Implementation  of  the 
plan;  and 

(VII)  such  other  Information  as  the  Siec- 
ret.arv  considers  appropriate. 

(C)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  SecretAiy  shall 
transmit  the  comprehensive  plan  to  the  Con- 
gress. Such  plan  shall  be  revl.sed  and  such  re- 
vision transmitted  to  the  Congress  when  sig- 
nificant changes  are  proposed. 

l3)  Not  later  than  240  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
request  proposals  or  .seek  to  negotiate  joint 
cooperative  re.search  and  clevelopment 
projects  under  this  subsection. 


(4)  The  contribution  of  the  United  States 
to  any  project  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  50  peixent. 

(5)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  evalua- 
tions, arrange  for  tests  and  demonstrations 
neces.sary  to  support  efforts  undertaken  pur- 
suant to  this  sub.sectlon. 

(b)  FUKl,  Cki,i,.s  kok  Tkan.spoutation.— (1) 
The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  implement  a 
comprehensive  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  of  fuel  cells  and  re- 
lated systems  for  transportation  applica- 
tions through  the  establishment  of  one  or 
more  cooperative  programs  among  Industry, 
government,  and  research  institutions  to  de- 
velop and  demonstrate  the  use  of  fuel  cells  as 
the  primary  power  source  for  private  and 
mass  transit  vehicles  and  other  mobile  appli- 
cations. 

(2)  Research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion activities  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
designed  to  incorporate  one  or  more  of  the 
following  priorities- 

(A)  the  fiot^ntlal  for  near-term  to  mid- 
term commercialization; 

iBi  the  ability  of  the  systems  to  use  a  vari- 
ety of  renewable  and  nonfo.ssil  fuels; 

(C)  emission  reduction  and  energy  con- 
servation potential, 

(Di  the  potential  to  utilize  fuel  cells  and 
fuel  cell  systems  developed  under  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  programs;  and 

(Ki  the  potential  to  take  niaxiinuin  prac- 
tical advantage  of  advances  made  in  electric 
vehicle  research,  stationary  source  fuel  cell 
research,  and  other  research  activities  au- 
thorized by  this  title 

(3)(A)  Research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration project.s  selected  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  subsection  shall  have  application 
to 

( I )  passenger  vehicles; 

(II)  vans  and  utility  vehicles; 

(III)  light  rail  systems  and  locomotives; 
(iv)    trucks.    Including    long-haul    trucks. 

dump  trucks,  and  garbage  trucks; 

(V)  passenger  buses; 

(vi)  non-chlorofluorocarbon  mobile  refrig- 
eration systems; 

(viii  marine  vessels,  including  recreational 
marine  engines;  or 

(vlll)  mobile  engines  and  power  generation, 
including  recreational  generators,  and  Indus- 
trial and  construction  equipment. 

(Hi  The  Secretary  shall  establish  programs 
to  undertake  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  activities  for  use  In  at  least 
two  of  the  applications  listed  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1993,  1994, 
1995,  and  1996,  based  on  the  priorities  estab- 
lished in  paragraph  (2i.  so  that  by  the  end  of 
the  period,  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration activities  are  under  way  for  each 
application.  The  Initiatives  authorized  and 
Implemented  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  fuel  cell 
programs  authorized  In  existing  law. 

(c)  Hold  Hahmik.s.';  -  Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  i  oust  rued  to  alter,  affect,  mod- 
ify, or  change  any  activities  or  agreements 
initiated  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  with  domestic  motor  vehicle  manu- 
facturers through  joint  venture  or  consor- 
tium agreements  regarding  batteries  for 
electric  vehicles. 

(d)  Co.Nsui.'rATKi.N.  The  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  In  carrying  out  this 
section. 

(e)  Dkfinitions— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion - 

( 1 )  the  term  "advanced  battery  tech- 
nology" means  electro-chemical  storage  de- 
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vices.  Including  fuel  cells,  ami  associated 
technology  necessary  to  charge,  discharge, 
recharge,  or  regenerate  such  devices,  for  use 
as  a  soun  e  ol  power  for  an  eleclrir  vehi(  le. 
and  any  other  assotiateii  equipment; 

(2)  the  term  "associated  equipment"  means 
i'<iuipment  necessary  for  the  retieneralion. 
letueling.  or  recharging  of  batteries  or  other 
forms  of  electrical  energy  used  to  power  an 
electi  ir  vehicle;  and 

i:J)  the  term  "electro  vehii  le"  means  a  ve- 
hicle primarily  [wwered  by  an  elei  trie  motor 
that  draws  (  urrenl  from  rei  har^feable  slor 
age  batteries,  luel  cells,  or  other  sources  of 
ele<  Iru  al  'urrent.  and  that  may  Include  a 
nonelectrical  source  of  supplemental  power, 
SEC.  WW6.  RKNEWABIJC  HY«R<X;EN  ElVERGY. 

(a  I  Pkckikam  Dirkctio.n,  The  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  program  of  research,  devel- 
opment, ami  demonstration  on  renewaljle  hy- 
drogen energy  systems,  to  supplement  ongo- 
ing activities  of  a  similar  nature  at  the  De- 
partment of  En?rgy.  including 

( 1 1  at  least  one  program  to  <ievelop  and 
demonstrate  a  system  for  generating  hydro 
gen  from  renewable  energy  sources; 

(2i  at  least  one  program  to  assess  the  fea 
sibility  of  existing  natural  gas  pipelines  car- 
rying hydrogen  gas.  including  experimen- 
tation if  needed,  with  a  goal  of  determinmg 
those  components  of  the  natural  gas  dis- 
tribution system  that  would  have  to  be 
modified  to  (  arry  - 

I  A)  more  than  20  percent  hydroijeii  mixed 
with  natural  gas.  and 

(H)  pure  hydrogen  gas; 

(3)  at  least  one  program  to  develop  and 
demonstrate  at  least  one  hydrogen  storage 
.-system  suitable  for-  electric  vehicles  powei-ed 
bv  fuel  cells,  with  emphasis  on 

lAi  improved  metal  hydi'ide  hvdrogen  stor 
age; 

iB)  a<tivated  car  bon  biL^ed  hydrogen  stor- 
age; 

(t'l  high  pr-essure  compressed  hydrogen,  or 

1 1)1  other  novel  hydrogen  storage  tech- 
niques. 

(4)  at  least  one  program  to  develop  and 
demonstrate  a  fuel  cell  suitable  to  power  an 
electric  vehicle,  and 

(5)  such  other  research  and  development 
programs  as  the  Secretary  considers  nec- 
e.s.sary  to  t  arry  out  this  section. 

ibi  Proi'osal.s.  Within  180  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretar-y 
shall  solicit  proposals  for  conducting  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstr'ation  ac- 
tivities under  this  section 

let    Cost    Shaking. -In    awai-dlng    gr-ants. 
contracts,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
financial   assistance   under  this  section,   the 
•Secr-etary  shall  require  cost  sharing  as  pro 
vided  in  section  2305. 

SEC.  2027.  ADVANCED  DIESEL  EMISSIONS  RE 
SEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  AND  DEM 
ONSTRATION  PROGRA.M. 

mi  I'KDGHAM  DlKKCrid.N.  The  Secretary 
shall  initiate  a  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  on  diesel  engine 
combustion  and  engine  .systems,  related  ad- 
vanced materials,  and  fuels  and  lubricants  to 
reduce  emissions  oxide.s  of  nitrogen  and  par 
tuulates.  Activities  conduc:led  under  this 
program  shall  supplement  activities  of  a 
similar  nature  at  the  Department  of  Energy. 
Such  pr-ogr-am  shall  Include  field  demonstr-a- 
tions  of  sufficient  scale  and  number  In  oper- 
ating environments  to  prove  technical  and 
economic  viability  to  meet  the  goal  stated  in 
subsection  i  b  i. 

lb)  PkoGKAM  Goal.  The  goal  ol  the  pro- 
gram est.ablished  under  subsection  lai  shall 
be  to  accelerate  the  ability  of  United  States 
diesel  manufacturers  to  meet  current  and  fu- 
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ture  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  paitiLUlate  emis- 
sions requirements. 

ic)  Phcicthav  Pi.a.s,  Within  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Ai:t.  the  Sec- 
retary, in  consult.ation  with  appropriate  rep- 
resentatives of  industry,  institutions  of 
higher  education.  Department  of  Energy  Na- 
tional Laboratories,  and  professional  and 
technical  societies,  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  5-yeai'  program  plan  to 
guide  research,  development,  and  demonstr'a- 
tion activities  under  this  section  The  Sec- 
retary shall  biennially  update  ami.  as  part  of 
the  report  required  under  section  15  of  the 
Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Resear'ch  and 
Development  Act  of  1974  i42  U.S.C.  5914),  re- 
submit the  program  plan  to  Congress, 

(d)  Solicitation  ok  Proposals.— Within  i 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  solic:it  proposals  from  el- 
igible parties,  as  such  term  is  defined  in  sec- 
tion 2205(31.  for  conduc:ting  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  activities  consist- 
ent with  the  5-year'  program  plan.  Such  pro- 
po.sals  may  be  submitted  by  one  or  moi'e  eli- 
gible parties,  and  may  include  any  funding 
mechanisms  otherwise  authorized  under  Fed- 
eral law. 

(e)  Cost  Sharing.— In  awarding  grants, 
contractus,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
finaiKial  assistance  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  require  cost  sharing  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2305. 

Subtitle  C— Oil  Substitution  Through  Coal 
Liquefaction 

SEC.    2031.    OIL   SUBSTITUTION   THROUGH    COAL 
LIQUEFACTION. 

la)  Program  DlRKcnoN.  The  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  program  ol  research  and  de- 
velopment for  the  purpose  of  developing  eco- 
nomically and  environmentally  acceptable 
advanced  technologies  for  oil  substitution 
through  coal  liquefaction, 

(b)  Prcxiram  Goai  s.  -The  goals  of  the  pr-o- 
gram  established  under  subsection  (ai  shall 
include-- 

(1)  improved  resource  selection  and  prod- 
uct quality; 

i2i  the  development  of  technologies  to  in- 
crease net  yield  of  liquid  fuel  product  per  ton 
of  coal; 

(3)  an  increase  in  overall  thermal  effi- 
ciency; and 

(4)  a  reduction  in  capital  and  operating 
costs  through  technology  improvements. 

(c)  Proposals.-  Within  180  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  solicit  proposals  for  conducting  re- 
searc:h  and  development  ac  livities  uiuier  this 
section, 

(d)  Cost  Sharing.-  In  awarding  grants, 
contracts,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
financial  assistance  under  this  .section,  the 
Secretary  shall  require  that  the  iion-Fedei"al 
share  of  the  pi'oject  being  assisted  be  at  least 
50  percent. 

ce)  Authorization  ok  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  for  carrying  out  this  section 
$60,000,000  for  the  period  encompassing  fiscal 
years  1993  through  1997. 

TITLE  XXI— ENERGY  AND  ENVIRON.MENT 
Subtitle  A — Improved  Energy  Efficiency 

SEC.  2101.  GENERAL.  IMPROVED  ENERGY  EFFI 
CIENCY  RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT, 
AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Program  Dikkci'ion.  -The  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  program  of  research,  devel- 
opment, and  demonstration  on  cost  effective 
technologies  to  Improve  energy  efficiency 
and  increase  the  use  of  renewable  energy  in 
the  buildings,  industrial,  and  utility  sector's. 
Such  program  shall  include  a  broad  range  of 


technological  approaches,  and  shall  Include 
field  demonstrations  of  sufficient  scale  and 
number  in  operating  environments  to  prove 
technical  and  economic  viability  to  meet  the 
goals  stilted  in  section  2002,  Such  program 
shall  include  the  activities  required  under 
sections  2102.  2103.  2104.  2105.  2106.  and  2107 
and  ongoing  activities  of  a  similar  natui'e  at 
the  Department  of  Energy, 

ibi  PkOGRA.y  lloAi.s  The  goals  of  the  pro- 
gram established  under  sub.section  lai  shall 
include- 

(1)  in  the  buildings  sector— 

(A)  to  accelerate  the  development  o!  tech- 
nologies that  will  increase  energy  efficiency; 

iB)  to  increase  the  use  of  renewable  en- 
ergy; and 

(C)  to  improve  building  construction  prac- 
tices and  materials  to  reduce  environmental 
pollution  In  the  mid-term,  through  the  de- 
velopment of  low  emission,  low  energy  build- 
ings; 

(2l  in  the  industrial  sector- 

(Ai  to  accelerate  the  development  of  tech- 
nologies that  will  increase  energy  efficiency 
and  thereby  improve  productivit.v; 

(B)  to  increase  the  use  of  renewable  en- 
ergy; and 

(C)  to  reduce  pollution  production  per  unit 
of  output;  and 

(3)  in  the  utility  sector,  to  accelerate  the 
development  of  technologies  that  will  in- 
crease energy  efficiency. 

(ci  Progra.m  Plan- Within  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  5-year  program  plan  to  guide  the  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration  ac- 
tivities under'  this  subtitle.  In  preparing  the 
program  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  appropriate  representatives  of  industry, 
utilities,  institutions  of  higher  education. 
F'ederal  agencies,  including  national  labora- 
tories, and  profe.ssional  and  technical  soci- 
eties. The  Secretary  shall,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Advisory  Board  established  under  .section 
2303.  biennially  update  and.  as  part  of  the  re- 
port required  under  section  15  of  the  Federal 
Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  i42  U.S.C,  5914).  resubmit 
the  program  plan  to  Congress. 

Id)  Proi'osals. —Within  1  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  solicit  proposals  for-  conducting  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration  ac- 
tivities under  this  section. 

(e)  Cost  Sharing.- In  awarding  grants, 
contracts,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
financial  assistance  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  require  cost  sharing  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2:505. 

if)     AUHHORIZATION     ok     APPROPRlATinNS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  for  carrying  out  this  subtitle 
$1,400,000,000  for  the  period  encompassing  fis- 
cal years  1993  through  1997.  including-  - 

(1)  $100,000,000  lor  carrying  out  section  2102; 

(2)  $50,000,000  lor  carrying  out  section  2103; 

(3)  $100,000,000  lor  carrying  out  section  2104: 

(4)  $15,000,000  for  carrying  out  section  2105. 
(51  $16,000,000  for  carrying  out  section  2106 

and 

i6i  $18,091,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  for  cai'ry- 
ing  out  section  2107. 

SEC.  2102.   NATURAL  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC   HEAT 
ING  AND  COOLING  TECHNOLOGIES. 

cai  Program  DiRKcrioN, — ili  The  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  program  of  research,  devel- 
opment, and  demonstration  for  energy  effi- 
cient natural  gas  and  electric  heating  and 
cooling  technologies  for  residential  and  com- 
mercial buildings. 

i2i  The  natural  gas  heating  and  cooling 
program  shall  include  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  on  — 
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lA)  thermally  activated  heat  pumps,  in 
cludlMK  absorption  heat  pumps  and  cnKi'ie 
driven  heat  pumps:  and 

(B)  other  advanced  natural  (fas  tech 
noloRles.  Includintt  fuel  cell.s. 

(3)  The  electric  heatinn  and  cooling  pro- 
Kram  shall  focus  on  Including  research,  de 
velopment.  and  demon.stnition  on 

(A)  advanced  heat  pumps; 

(B)  thermal  storaKe.  and 

(Ct  advanced  electrically  driven  MVAC 
IheatlhK.  ventilating,  and  air  conditionm^i 
and  refrigeration  system.s  that  utilize  re- 
placements for  I  hlorofluorocarbons. 

(I))  Priiposai-.s.  Within  180  day.s  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  solicit  proposals  for  cunduciinK  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration  ac- 
tivities under  this  section. 

(c)    Cost    shaking.    In    awardlnit   trrants. 
contracts,  cooperative  aKreements.  or  other 
financial  assistance  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  reijulre  cost  sharlnK  as  pro 
vlded  In  section  2306. 

SEf    2103    PVW  AND  PAPKK  R*:.SK ARCH.  DEVKI, 
OI'MKVr.  AMI  DI-.VIONSIKyMKIV 

ikil    I'KiKiKAM    l)iuK»-iioN      rile    Sf.  i otary 
shall  conduct  a  pro«ram  of  research,  dovel 
opment.    and    demonstration    on    advanced 
pulp  and  paper  technoloKles.  Activities  under 
this  section  shall  lnclu<le  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  on  eneixy  tcenera 
tlon  technologies,  boilers,  combustion  proi 
esses,    pulpiTiK    processes   ( excluding   deink 
InKt.  chemical  recovery.  caustlclzlnK.  source 
reduction  processes,  and  other  related  tech- 
nologies  that  can   Improve  the  energy   effi 
clency  of.  and   reduce   the  adverse  environ 
mental    impacts   of.    pulp   and    papcrmakiiiK 
operations.  This  section  does  not  authorize 
research,    development,    and    demonstration 
projects  involving  the  combustion  of  waste 
paper,  excluding  >;aslflc.atlon. 

(b;  Pkohosal.s      Within  180  days  alter  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall    solicit    proposals    for    conducting    re 
search,  development,  and  demonstration  ac 
tlvltles  under  this  section. 

(c)  Cost  Shaking  In  awarding  (grants, 
contracts,  cooperative  aKreements.  or  other 
financial  assistance  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  require  cost  sharinK  as  pro- 
vided In  section  2305. 
.SK<    iifri  Ai)V.v.N(  Fn  ni  iiniNf;  nE.sFARni,  nr. 

VKI.OfMK.Nl,  AM)  I IKMONS  I  IC\  tlON 
KOH  LOW  KMI.SSION.  I.UW  t!>iK>U;V 
HliH.I>IN(;S  BV  iOM 

(a;    I'liitiiiAM     DiKwiin.N.     The    Secretary 
shall  Initiate  a  program  of  research,  develop 
ment.     and     demonstration     on     new     lech 
noloKles  for  Integrated  buiIdinK  design  and 
products    that    will    provide    affordable    and 
commercially   viable   low   emission,   low  en 
erK.v  buildings  by  the  year  2005,  to  supple- 
ment ont^oInK  activities  of  a  similar  nature 
at    the    Department    of    KneiBy     Activities 
under  this  section  shall  Include  research,  de 
velopment,  and  demonstration  on  — 

(1)  integrated  building  designs,  design 
tools,  and  construction  techniques. 

(2)  advanced  building  components  that  can 
perform  effectively  in  lnteKrate<l  building  de- 
signs; 

(3i  advanced  energy  conversion  systems 
(such  as  photovoltalcsi  for  application  to 
buildings: 

(4l  the  use  of  recycled  materials  In  build 
Ing  products  and  products  that  can  be  recy 
cled:  and 

(5)  demonstration  of  evaluation  methotis 
and  tools  to  assess  performance  in  operating 
environments. 

(b)  Phoposai.s 

(1)  Solicitation.  Within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Her. 
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retary  shall  solicit  propcsals  lor  conducting 
re.search.  development,  and  denionstratiun 
activities  under  this  section 

(2)  CONTKNTS  OK  PROPOSAI.8. -Proposals 
submitted  under  this  subsection  shall  In- 
clude— 

(A)  evidence  of  knowledge  of  current  build 
Ing  practices  In  the  United  Slates  and  In 
other  countries; 

(Bi  an  explanation  of  how  the  proposal  will 
expedite  the  commercialization  of  advanced 
building  materials,  technologies,  and  prod- 
ucts, advanced  construction  techniques,  anil 
Innovative  design  practlce.s  beyond  those  al 
ready  In  the  marketplace; 

(Ci  evidenc:e   ol   <'.nnstderatlon   of  whether 
the  unique  capabilities  of  Department  of  En 
ergy    National    I«il)oratories    warrants    col- 
lat>oratlon  with  such   Lalioratories.  and   the 
extent  of  such  collaboration  proposed; 

(D»  evidence  of  collaboration  with  relevant 
industry  or  other  groups  or  organizations; 
and 

iR)  a  demonstration  of  the  ability  of  the 
piopfjsers  to  undertake  and  complete  the 
project  proposed. 

(c)    Co.sr    Sharino.    In    awarding    grants, 
contracts,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
financial  assistance  under  this  section,   the 
Secretiiry  shall  require  cost  sharing  as  pro 
viiied  In  se.Mon  230.S 
SEC.  2I0.V  EI.KC  TRU    DHIVKS. 

(al      RKSKAHt  H.      1)K\.  KI.OI'MKNr.      AND      DKM- 

ONSTIIA'I'ION.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
research,  development,  and  demonstration  to 
expedite  adoption  of  energy  efficient  Indus 
trial  electric  drive  technologies.  Including 
adjustable  speed  drives,  high  speed  motors, 
and  high  efficiency  motors.  Activities  under 
this  section  shall  Include  the  identification 
and  development  of  t.echnical  information  on 
targets  of  opportunity,  a.ssessment  of  infra 
structure  needs,  and  development  of  ad- 
vanced technologies  and  processes. 

(b»  PRoi'O.SAi-s.  Within  1  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  solicit  propo.sals  for  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  projects  under  this 
section. 

(o>  Cost  Shaking.  In  awarding  grants, 
contracts,  coop«>ratlve  agreements,  or  other 
financial  assistance  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  require  cost  sharing  as  pro- 
vided in  sf(  tioii  2.305 

SK«     2I0«    Mil)  1KH.M    PK  IINOIIK.V   IIKMONSTHA 
HON  l>H4K.K.\M 

(a)  Ksi  AMMSHMKNl.-  The  Secretary,  on 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se, 
the  Administrator  of  the  IJenei-al  Services 
Administration,  and  other  appropriate  Fed- 
eral officials,  shall  establish  a  program  for 
the  demonstration,  at  federally  owned  or  as- 
sisted buildings  and  facilities  designated  by 
such  officials  for  long-term  commitment  to 
such  demonstration,  of  emerging  energy  eifl- 
clency  and  renewable  energy  technologies 
described  in  subsection  (b). 

(bi  Tkchnoi.ogik,s.  Technologies  to  be 
demonstrated  under  this  section  shall  be 
technologies  substantially  developed  by  the 
Department  of  Energy,  or  derived  from  re 
search  and  development  carried  out  bv  the 
Department  of  Energy,  that  are  not  commer- 
cially available,  and  shall  Include  residential 
heat  pumps,  lighting  fixtures,  oogeneration. 
.solar  detoxification,  and  other  technologies 
that  the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Administration,  and 
other  appropriate  Federal  officials.  <leter 
mines  can  improve  energy  efficiency  and  en 
vironmental  conditions  In  Federal  facilities 
and  operations. 

(c)  PURi'DSK  ok  DKMONsrKATioN.  The  pur 
pose  of  demonstrations  funded  under  this 
section  shall  be  to  determine 


(li  the  technical  feasibility  and  reliability; 

(2)  the  eionomic  life  cycle  losts; 

(3)  the  production  feasibility;  and 

(4)  the  Federal  sector  market  potential, 
of  the  technology  to  be  demonstrated. 

(dt  CoMi'i.HrrioN  OK  Dkmon.stkation.  — d) 
When  a  demonstration  project  funded  under 
this  section  has  successfully  demonstrated 
the  cost-effective  feasibility  of  a  technology, 
the  Federal  agency  involved,  with  assistance 
from  the  Secretary,  shall  effect  technology 
transfer  by  publicizing  the  results  of  the 
demonstration. 

(2)  When  a  successfully  demonstrated  tech 
nology  has  reached  a  stage  of  production  ca 
pabllity.  the  resulting  product  shall  be  listed 
on  appropriate  General  Services  Administra 
tlon  product  schedules. 

SEC.  2107  ST»:EI.  and  Al.lMINl  M  RESEARCH. 

(al  AMKNi'MKM';  The  .st,.,M  ;in(t  Alu 
minum  Energy  Con.^ici vatiuii  and  Tethnology 
Competitiveness  Act  id  1988  is  ameniled 

(li  In  section   4<bK5).   by   striking    'Indus 
trial  Programs  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Industrial  Technologies'; 

(2 1  in  section  8.  by  inserting  at  the  end  the 
following  new  sentence  "The  report  submit 
ted  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1993  shall  also 
contain  a  complete  summary  of  activities 
under  the  management  plan  and  the  research 
plan  from  the  first  year  of  their  operation, 
along  with  an  analysis  of  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.'; 

(3)  in  section  9(a)(1).  by  striking  "and 
$2.5.000.000  for  fi.scal  year  1991"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$26,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1991.  $17.  968.000  for  fiscal  year  1992.  and 
$18,091,000  for  fl-scal  year  1993', 

(4)  in  section  9(b).  by  striking  "and  1991  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1991.  1992.  and 
1993'  ;  and 

(5i  in  section  11(a).  by  striking  'or  fiscal 
year  1991  '  ijoth  places  it  appears  and  insert 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  year  1991.  fiscal 
year  1992.  or  fiscal  yeai  1993' 

(b)  RKi'KAi.s.  The  Renewable  Energy  and 
Energy  Efficiency  Technology  Competitive- 
ness Act  of  1989  is  amended  - 

(1)  in  section  4(c)(l>(C).  by  inserting  "and" 
after  "Program;"; 

(2)  in  section  4(c)(2)(Cl.  by  striking  "Pro- 
gram; and"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Program"; 

(3)  by  striking  section  4(c)(3): 

(4)  in  section  5(1)(B).  by  inserting  "and" 
after  "program;"; 

(5)  in  section  5(2)(B).  by  striking  "program; 
and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pro- 
gram.';  and 

(6i  by  striking  section  5(3). 
.'>ubtitl«>  II — KU'ctricity  <;en«Tuti<>n  and  Use 
SKt     it  1 1    RKNKWABl >:  KNERfJY 

(a)  PRt)GKAM      DiHhX-rlON.      The      Sr,  ;ii,i:v 

Shall  conduct  a  broad  and  compichfiisivi.' 
program  of  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration to  provide  cost-effective  options 
for  the  generation  of  electricity  from  renew 
able  energy  sources  for  grid  and  nongrid  ap- 
plication, including  field  demonstrations  of 
sufficient  scale  and  number  in  operating  en- 
vironments to  prove  technical  and  economic 
feasibility  for  providing  cost  effective  gen- 
eration and  for  meeting  the  goal  stated  in 
.section  2002(3) 

(b)  PHiKiKAM  Goal.  -The  goal  of  the  pro- 
gram established  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  the  accelerated  development  of  renewable 
energy  technologies  that  can  cost  effet  tively 
meet  at  least  15  percent  of  United  States 
electricity  generation  needs  by  the  year  2010. 

(c)  Progka.m  Plan.- Within  180  ilays  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Con- 


gress a  5-yeai  program  plan  to  guide  the  re 
seaii  h.  development,  and  demonstration  ac- 
tivities under  this  section.  In  preparing  the 
program  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  appropriate  representatives  of  industry, 
institutions  of  higher  education.  Federal 
agencies,  including  national  lalioralories. 
and  professional  and  technical  societies.  The 
Secretary  shall,  with  the  advice  of  the  Advi- 
sory Board  established  under  section  2:J03.  bi- 
Hnniallv  upxlate  and.  as  part  of  the  report  re- 
quired under  section  15  of  the  Federal  Non- 
nuclear  Kneik'v  Research  anil  Development 
Act  ot  1974  (42  IJ.S.C.  5914).  resubmit  the  pro- 
gram plan  to  Compress 

(d)    Cost    .Sharing,     lii    awardiun    grants, 
contracts,  cooperative  agreements,  or    other 
financial   assistance  under  this  section,   the 
Sei  iptary  shall  require  cost  sharing  as  pro 
vidcd  m  section  2305. 

lei  AUTHORIZATION  OK  APPROPRIATIONS.  - 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Sei  rctjoy  for  carrying  out  this  section 
$1..')00,0(K),(K)0  lor  the  period  encompassing  fis 
I  al  vcais  199:?  through  1997.  of  which 
J'ib,9(X).000  is  for  carrying  out  section  2120  for 
fi.si  a!  vcar  199:3 
SEC.  2112.  hk;h  ekkiciency  heat  engines. 

i.i)  I'HiKlKAM  DiiiKC'lioN.  The  .Secretary 
^hall  1  ondui  t  a  pro».!rarn  of  research,  devel- 
opmr-nt.  and  demonstration  on  high  effi- 
1  lencv  heat  i-ngines.  including  field  dem- 
onstrations of  sufficient  si.ale  and  number  in 
operating  environments  to  prove  the  tech 
[Ileal  and  economic  feasibility  of  such  en- 
gines, emphasizing  advanced  gas  turbine  cy- 
cles, and  the  incorporation  of  energy  effi- 
cient materials  in  advanced  gas  turbine  cy- 
cles for  high  efficiency  electric  and  indus- 
trial power  generation  covering  a  range  of 
small  .  mid-,  and  large-scale  applications,  in 
eluding  - 

(1)  mechanically  recuperated  gas  turbines; 

(2)  intercooled  gas  turbines  with  steam  in 
jection  or  recuperation, 

(3)  gas  turbines  utilizing  reformed  fuels  or 
hydrogen;  and 

(4)  high  efficiency,  simple  cycle  gas  tur- 
bines. 

'iji  Progra.m  Goal.    The  goal  of  the  pro 
cr.tiii  established  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
l)H    to  develop  high   efficiency   heat  engines 
that  1  an  achieve  over  50  percent  efficiency. 

((I  Progka.m  Plan.  Within  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  5-year  program  plan  to  guide  the  re- 
.search.  development,  and  demonstration  ac- 
tivities under  this  section.  In  preparing  the 
progiani  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  appropriate  representatives  of  industry, 
institutions  of  higher  education.  Federal 
agencies,  including  the  Administrator  of  the 
Knvironnienlal  Protection  Agency  and  na- 
tional laboratories,  and  professional  and 
technical  societies.  The  Secretary  shall, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Advisory  Board  estab- 
lished under  section  2303.  biennially  update 
and.  as  part  of  the  report  reiiuired  under  sec- 
f.on  15  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Re- 
sr.iiih  and  Development  Act  of  1974  (42 
r  .S  C  5914).  resubmit  the  program  plan  to 
Congress. 

(di  Prih'osai..-^  Within  one  year  after  the 
date  ot  enact riieiit  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  solicit  proposals  for  conducting  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration  ac- 
tivities under  this  section. 

(el  Cost  Shaking.  In  awarding  grants, 
contracts,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
financial  assistance  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  require  cost  sharing  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2305. 

(f)  Authorization  ok  apiriipkiations.— 
There  are  authorized   to  be  appropriated  to 


the  Sei retary  for  carrying  out  this  section 
$l'25.0O0.0OO  for  the  period  encompa.ssing  fis- 
cal years  1993  through  1997. 
SEC.  21 13.  NUCLEAR  ENERGY. 

lal  Program  Dikkciidn. — The  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  program  of  research,  devel- 
opment, and  demonstration  to  encourage  the 
deployment  of  advanced  nuclear  react-or 
technologies  that  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable- 

(li  are  cost  effective  in  comparison  to  al- 
ternative sources  of  commercial  electric 
power  of  comparable  availability  and  reli- 
ability, taking  into  consideration  life  cycle 
environmental  costs; 

(2)  facilitate  the  design,  luensuit;.  con- 
striK  tlon.  and  operation  of  a  nuclear  power 
plant  using  a  standardized  design; 

(3»  exhibit  enhanced  safety  features:  and 

(4 1  intorporate  features  that  advance  the 
objectives  of  the  Nui  lear  Non  Proliferation 
Act  of  1978. 

(ti)  Progka.m  Goals.  -The  goals  of  the  pro- 
gram established  under  subsection  lai  shall 
include— 

( 1 1  for  the  near-term  - 

(A  I  facilitate  the  submission,  by  Septem- 
ber 30.  1995.  for  certification  by  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  of  standardized  ad 
vanced  light  water  reactor  technology  de- 
signs that  the  Secretary  determines  have  the 
characteristics  described  in  subsection  (a)(1) 
through  (4); 

(Bi  facilitate  the  i  ompletion  of  submis- 
sions, by  September  30.  1996.  for  preliminary 
design  approvals  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  of  standardized  designs  for  the 
modular  high-temperature  gas  cooled  reac- 
tor technology  ami  the  liquid  metal  reactor 
technology;  and 

(C)  the  evaluation,  by  Septenil.'er  SO.  1996. 
of  the  actinide  burn  technology  to  determine 
if  it  can  reduce  the  volume  of  long-lived  fis- 
sion byproducts; 

(2i  tor  the  iTiid-term— 

(A)  facilitate  increased  efficiency  of  en- 
hanced safety,  advanced  light  water  reactors 
to  produce  electric  p<jwer  at  the  lowest  cost 
to  the  customer; 

(H)  the  development  of  advanced  reactor 
concepts  that  are  passively  safe  and  environ- 
mentally acceptable;  and 

(C)  the  completion  of  necessary  research 
and  development  on  high-temperature  gas- 
cooled  reactor  technology  and  liquid  metal 
reactor  technology  to  support  the  selection, 
by  September  30.  1998.  of  one  or  both  of  those 
technologies  as  appropriate  for  prototype 
demonstration;  and 

(3)  for  the  long-term,  the  completion  of  re- 
search and  development  and  demonstration 
to  support  the  design  of  advanced  reactor 
technologies  capable  of  providing  electric 
power  to  a  utility  grid  as  soon  as  practicable 
but  no  later  than  the  year  2010. 

(c)  Program  Plan.  Within  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  5  year  program  plan  to  guide  the  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration  ac 
tivities  under  this  section.  The  program  plan 
shall  include  schedule  milestones.  Federal 
funding  requirements,  and  non  Federal  cost 
sharing  requirements.  In  preparing  the  pro- 
gram plan,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration— 

(1)  the  need  for,  and  the  potential  for  fu- 
ture adoption  by  electric  utilities  or  other 
entities  of.  advanced  nuclear  reactor  tech 
nologies  that  are  available,  under  develop- 
ment, or  have  the  potential  for  being  devel- 
oped, for  the  generation  of  energy  from  nu- 
clear fission; 

(2)  how  the  Federal  Government,  acting 
through   the   Secretary,   can   be   effective   in 


ensuring  the  availability  of  such  tech- 
nologies when  they  are  needed; 

(3i  how  the  Federal  Government  can  most 
effectively  cooperate  with  the  private  sector 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  goals  set  forth 
in  subsection  (b):  and 

(4)  potential  alternative  funding  sources 
for  carrying  out  this  .section. 

In  preparing  the  program  plan,  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  appropriate  representa- 
tives of  industry,  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Federal  agencies,  including  national 
laboratories,  and  profe.ssional  and  technical 
societies.  The  Secretary  shall,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Advisory  Board  established  under 
section  2303.  annually  update  and.  as  part  of 
the  report  required  under  subsection  (fi  of 
this  .section,  resubmit  the  program  plan  to 
Congress.  Each  such  update  shall  describe 
any  activities  that  are  behind  schedule,  any 
funding  shortfalls,  and  any  other  cir- 
cumstances that  might  affect  the  ability  of 
the  Secretary  to  meet  the  goals  set  forth  in 
subsection  (bi, 

(di  First-ok-a-Kimj  Enginkhring   - 

(li  Establishment  ok  prixiram, -The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  a  program  of  Federal 
financial  and  technical  assistance  for  the 
first-of-a-kind  engineering  design  of  stand- 
ardized commercial  nuclear  powerplants 
which  are  included,  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  in  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's program  for  certification  of  advanced 
light  water  reactor  designs. 

(2 1  Ski.kction  critkhia.  In  order  to  be  eli- 
gible for  assistance  under  this  subsection,  an 
entity  shall  certify  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that- 

(Ai  the  entity,  or  its  membe-f^.  are  bona 
fide  entities  engaged  in  the  design,  engineer- 
ing, manufacture,  and  construction  of  nu- 
clear reactors. 

iBi  the  entity,  or  itj?  members,  have  the  fi- 
nancial resources  necessary  for.  and  fully  in- 
tend to  pursue  the  design,  engineering,  man- 
ufacture, and  construction  in  the  United 
States  of  nuclear  power  plants  through  com- 
pletion of  construction  and  into  operation: 

(Ci  the  design  proposed  is  scheduled  for 
certification  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  under  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's program  for  certification  of  light  water 
reactor  designs;  and 

(Di  at  least  50  percent  of  the  funding  for 
the  project  shall  be  obtained  from  non-Fed- 
eral sources,  and  a  substantia!  portion  of 
that  non-Federal  funding  shall  be  obtained 
from  utilities  or  entities  whose  primary  pur- 
pose is  the  production  ol  electrical  power  for 
public  consumption. 

(3i  Progka.m  documents.— The  Secretary 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
program  document  for  each  design  seleit^d 
under  this  subsection,  specifying  goals  and 
objectives,  major  milestones  for  achieving 
those  goals  and  objectives,  and  the  work 
products  to  be  provided  to  the  Secretary  or 
made  available  for  inspection. 

(4'  Funding  LLvrrArioNS.  .Ai  Before  enter- 
ing into  an  agreement  with  an  entity  under 
this  subsection,  the  SecreUiry  shall  establish 
a  cost  ceiling  for  the  contribution  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  project,  and 
shall  report  such  cost  ceiling  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

(B)  No  entity  shall  receive  assistance 
under  this  subsection  for  a  period  greater 
than  4  years. 

(Ci  The  aggregate  funding  provided  by  the 
Secretary  for  projects  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  exceed  $20,000,000  for  any  single  fis- 
cal year. 

(5)  Status  report.— The  Secretary  shall 
annually  submit  to  the  Congress,  as  a  part  of 
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the  report  required  under  subsection  ihi.  a 
status  report  on  each  project  recelvInK  as 
sistance  under  this  subsection.  Each  such  re- 
port shall  describe  the  proKress  of  the 
project,  measured  aKainst  the  proKrani  docu 
ment  for  such  project  submitted  under  para- 
Kraph  (3).  IncludlnK  a  description  of  the  entl 
ties  Involved  In  the  project,  the  number  and 
type  of  professional  and  other  employees  In- 
volved, the  work  products  (In  the  form  of 
drawlHKs  produced  or  specifications  written, 
received,  or  Inspected  by  the  Secretary),  and 
the  extent  of  cost  sharinij. 

(6)  PROTOTYI'K  DKMdNSTRATlON.- 

(I)    SOI.ICITATIUN    OK    F'HOl'OSAI.S.      WlthUl    3 

years   after   the   date   of  enactment   ot    this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  solicit  proposals  for 
carrying  out  the  preliminary  enKlneennR  de 
sl^n  of  not  more  than  2  prototype  advanced 
nuclear   reactor   technoloKles   developed    by 
the  Department  of  KnerKy,  other  than  ad 
vanced  llRht  water  reactor  technoloKies.  nee 
essary  to  support  a  decision  on  whether  to 
recommend  construction  of  a  prototype  dem- 
onstration  reactor  with   the  characteristics 
described    In    subsection    (axli    through    (4). 
Proposals   submitted    under    this    paragraph 
shall  be  for  modular  design  concepts  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  addre.ss  requirements  related  to 
the  certification  of  a  standardized  design. 

(2l  RKCOMMKNDATIUN  I()  CD.NliRKSS.  Not 
later  than  September  30.  1998.  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  Congress  recommendations 
on  whether  to  build  no  more  than  2  proto 
type  demonstration  reactors  under  this  sub- 
section. Such  recommendations  shall   - 

I  A)  specify  a  preferred  technology  or  tech- 
nologies; 

(H)  Include  detailed  Information  on  mile- 
stones for  construction  and  operation; 

iC)  lnclu<lo  an  estimate  of  the  funding  re- 
quirements, and 

iD)  specify  the  extent  and  type  of  non-Fed- 
eral financial  support  antlcipiited. 
Ill  developing  the  recommendations  under 
this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  public  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  com- 
ment, and  shall  solicit  the  views  of  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  and  other  par 
ties  with  technical  expertise  the  Secretary 
considers  useful  in  the  development  of  such 
recommendations. 

(3)  Cost  shaking.  The  prototype  dem 
onstratlon  program  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  curried  out  to  the  maximum  extent 
pra('ticable  with  private  sector  funding  At 
least  50  percent  of  the  funding  for  such  pro- 
gram shall  be  non  Federal  funding.  The  ex- 
tent of  non  Federal  cost  sharing  proposed  for 
any  demonstration  project  shall  be  a  cri- 
terion for  the  selection  of  the  project.  Any 
cost  overruns  beyond  projections  contained 
In  a  proposal  submitted  under  this  sub- 
section shall  tM?  piald  for  with  non  Feileral 
funds. 

(4)  Limitation  on  authoki/.ation.— No  pro- 
totype demonstration  project  may  be  carrleil 
out  pursuant  to  a  recommendation  under 
paragraph  (2i  unless  funding  has  been  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  a  report  the  Secretary 
has  submitted  with  respect  to  such  project 
pursuant  to  section  2402(b). 

(fl  ANM.AI.  NUCI.KAR  RKSKAKrH,  DKVKLOI'- 
MK.NT.  ANli  Ukmonstration  Rki'ort.  -The 
Secrotai'y.  in  consultation  with  the  Advisory 
Board  established  under  section  2303.  shall 
annually  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
which 

U)   includes  a  comprehensive   Federal    nu 
clear  re.search.  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion strategy; 

i2i  addresses  energy  supply  and  associatetl 
environmental  problems  In  the  immediate, 
short  term,  midterm,  and  long-term  time 
intervals. 


(3)  evaluates  the  economic,  environmental, 
and  technological  merits  of  each  aspect  of 
the  Federal  nuclear  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  program; 

(4)  Includes  a  description  of  the  progress 
made  In  implementing  this  section; 

(5)  includes  an  update  of  the  program  plan 
developed  under  subsection  (c); 

(6)  Includes  an  update  of  the  program  plan 
developed  under  section  2114ib);  and 

(7)  Includes  the  annual  report  required 
under  section  2115(cl. 

Such  report  shall  be  submitted  along  with 
the  President's  annual  budget  request  to 
Congress. 

(g)  Nuci.kar  Regulatory  Commission  Rk- 
IMRT  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
shall  annually  submit  to  the  Congress,  along 
with  the  Presidents  annual  budget  request, 
a  report  on  the  certification  process  for 
standardized  advanced  light  water  reactor 
designs  which  - 

(1)  describes  the  progress  of  such  certifi- 
cation process; 

(2)  describes  the  progress  made  In  review 
ing  the  Utility  Requirements  Document, 

(3)  includes  a  timetable  for  completion  of 
the  certification.  Including  specific  fiscal 
year  milestones;  and 

(4)  states  resource  requirements  for  meet- 
ing the  timetable  described  in  paragraph  (3). 

(h)    Authorization   ok   Aitroi-riations.- 
There  are  authorized  to  Ije  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  for  carrying  out  this  section 
$600,000,000  for  research  and  development  ac- 
tivitios,   anil   t550.000.000   for   facilities  oper 
ations  and  maintenance,  for  the  period  en 
compassing  fiscal  years  1993  through  1997. 
SEC.  21 14.  nVII.IAN  NL«I.KAK  W,VSTE. 

(a)  1'K(k;ham  IJiuKciinN  The  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  program  of  research  and  de- 
velopment on  new  technologies  for  mitigat 
ing  hazards  associated  with  high  level  radio- 
active waste  and  spent  fuel  from  nuclear  re- 
actors. 

(b)  Prixjram  Plan  Within  180  days  alter 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  5-year  program  plan  to  guide  the  re- 
search and  development  activities  under  this 
section.  In  preparing  the  program  plan,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  appropriate  rep- 
resentatives of  industry,  institutions  of 
higher  education.  Federal  agencies.  Includ- 
ing national  laboratories,  and  professional 
and  technical  societies.  The  Secretary  shall, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Advisory  Board  estab- 
lished under  section  2303,  annually  update 
and,  as  part  of  the  report  required  under  .sec- 
tion 2113(f).  resubmit  the  program  plan  to 
Congress. 

(C)     AUTHORIZATION     OK     Al'I'HOI'KI  ATIONS. 

There  are  authorized   to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  for  carrying  out  this  section 
S5O,00O,00O  for  the  period  encompassing  fiscal 
years  1993  through  1997. 
SEC.  21  IS.  FUSION  ENERGY. 

(a)  PiiOfiRAM  DiRKrrioN.  -  The  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  program  of  research  and  de- 
velopment on  fusion  energy  technologies. 
The  cooperative  effort  to  develop  the  Inter- 
national Thermonuclear  Kxperimental  Reac- 
tor program  (hereafter  In  tills  section  re 
ferred  to  as  'ITER")  shall  be  the  main  focus 
of  the  program  established  under  this  sub- 
section. The  Secretary  shall  encourage  the 
effective  participation  of  United  States  in- 
dustry in  the  ITER  program,  and  shall  seek 
to  ensure  that  United  States  industrial  tech- 
nological capability  will  continue  to  be  able 
to  support  ITER. 

lb)  Program  Goals.  The  goals  of  the  pro- 
grain  established  under  subsection  lai  shall 
Include  - 


il )  for  the  near- term 

(A  I  fully  supporting  United  States  partici 
patioM  in  the  Engineeimg  Design  Activity  of 
the   ITER  program  and  development  of  the 
basis  for  effective  participation  in  follow-on 
activities  of  the  cooperative  program; 

(B)  planning  for  the  construction  and  oper 
atlon  of  a  major  new  machine  for  fusion  re 
search  ami  development  lo  provide  expeii 
ence  with  long  pulse  fusion  phenomena  or 
other  critical  research  and  development 
needs; 

(C)  supporting  the  development  of  techno 
logical  capabilities  for  selected  technical 
areas  critical  to  fusion  power  and  providing 
for  signllicant  industrial  participation  in  the 
development  of  those  technologies,  and 

iDi  continuing  research  and  development 
for  the  Inert lal  Fusion  Energy  Program  and 
initiating  the  developmenl  of  the  Heavy  Ion 
Inertial  Confinement  Fusion  Energy  Experi- 
ment; 

(2)  for  the  mid  term - 

(A)  particif)ation  In  the  ITER  program 
after  completion  of  the  Engineering  Design 
Activity,  including  preconstruction  and 
other  activities  for  an  ITER  facility; 

(B)  continuing  research  and  development 
activities  in  support  of  a  broad  based  fusion 
eneigy  program; 

(C)  supporting  the  development  of  techno 
logical  capabilities  for  selected  technical 
areas  critical  to  fusion  power  and  providing 
for  significant  Industrial  participation  in  the 
development  of  those  technologies;  and 

(D)  developing,  constructing,  and  testing  a 
Heavy  Ion  Inertial  Confinement  Fusion  En- 
ergy Experiment  for  the  Inertial  Fusion  En- 
ergy Program;  and 

(3)  for  the  long-term 

(A)  participation  in  the  ITKIl  program,  in 
eluding  construction,  operation,  and  mainte 
nance  of  an  appropriate  United  Stiites  indus- 
trial technological  base;  and 

(B)  building  and  testing  an  inertial  fusion 
energy  reactor  for  the  purpose  of  power  pro- 
duction. 

(c)  RKl'oliTS.  The  Secretary,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Advisory  Board  esUiblished 
under  section  2,«)3,  shall  prepare  a  detailed 
plan  describing  the  work  to  be  performed,  re- 
sources to  be  committed,  and  milestone 
schedules  for  the  following  subprograms 

(1)  Basic  fusion  energy  s<:ienco  and  re- 
search to  support  both  the  Magnetic  Fusion 
Energy  program  and  the  Heavy  Ion  Inertial 
Confinement  Fusion  Energ.v  program. 

(2)  The  ITER. 

i3)Thi'  Long  Pulse  Fusion  Reactor. 

(4)  An  Engineering  and  Technolo^  Devel- 
opment program  with  Industrial  participa- 
tion. 

(5)  The  development  and  construction  of  a 
Heavy  Ion  Inertial  Confinement  P'usion  En- 
ergy Experiment. 

Each  year.  In  conjunction  with  the  submis- 
sion of  the  annual  budget  to  Congress,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  a  detailed  report  de- 
scribing the  progress  made,  including  science 
and  technical  advancements,  the  resources 
committed  during  the  previous  years,  ex- 
penditures, contracts  with  industry,  and  per- 
formance related  to  scheduled  milestones 

Id)     AirrHORI/ATION     ok     Al'l'ROCRIAriONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretiiry  for  carrying  out  this  section 
$2,200,000,000  for  the  period  encompassing  fis- 
cal yeai-s  1993  through  1997 

SEC.  2116.  (°(>AI.. 

(a I  I'nocuAM  DIRECTION.  -The  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  program  of  research,  devel- 
opment, and  demonstration  on  advanced 
technologies  that  use  coal  to  generate  elec- 
tricity in  a  more  efficient  and  environ- 
mentally acceptable  manner. 


(bi  Program  Goals  —The  goals  of  the  pro- 
t;ram  established  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
include  the  development  of  technologies 
that  - 

(1)  reduce  United  States  oil  Imports  and 
t-nsure  a  reliable  electricity  supply; 

(2 1  comply  with  applicable  environmental 
roquii'oinents;  and 

(3 1  would  achieve  the  greatest  practicable 
reduction  of  emissions  of  harmful  pollutants, 
including  greenhouse  gases. 

(c)  Co.sT  SHARING-  In  awarding  grants, 
contracts,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
financial  assistance  under  this  section  for 
technologies  Hearing  the  full  .scale  dem- 
(^nstration  -itage.  the  Secretary  niriy  require 
rost  sharing  as  provided  In  section  2305 

(d)  AfTHOItlZATKIN  (l^    Al'I'RDI'Ul  Al  li  iNS.      (1) 

There  are  authonzeil  to  tie  appropnalod  to 
the  Pc'.iciary  for  carrying  out  this  section 
$1,000,000,000  for  the  period  encompassing  fis- 
.  al  v.-:us  199:i  through  1997. 

2.  There  arc  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
T( J  t  tu'  Sfi  rctary  for  - 

1  .-X  1  Operating  Expenses  for  Program  Direc- 
tion aiiil   Management    Support.  Cooperative 
i{e.'-eaii  h   and    Development,   and   Fossil    En 
iM>:y  Envii  riiiniental  Restoration;  and 

iHi  Plai'.i  and  fapitjil  I-xjuipment. 
$MX).0OO.0O0  (or  the  period  piuompassing  fis- 
.  ai  years  l*j.i  throutjh  1997. 

ei  itKiHiKi  1(1  CoNGKK.ss. -The  Secretary 
>h.ill  provide  a  reiwrt  to  the  Congress  within 
o:;.'  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
.■\''.  investigating  the  technical  and  eco- 
nwiiuc  feasibility  of  blending  farm  crop  prod- 
ucts with  coal  to  iiLixiinize  indigenous  fo.ssil 
fuel  rcsoun.es  and  reduce  sulfur  emissions. 
'I"he  report  shall  identify  key  technical  or 
e.  ononiK  issues  that  may  provide  obsUiclcs 
to  widespread  use  of  fuel  blends. 

.SEC.  2117.  hT-lEL  CELLS. 

(a I  Program  DiUKc-noN.— The  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  program  of  research,  devel- 
of'ijient.  and  demonstration  on  efficient  and 
environmentally  benign  decentralized  power 
generation  using  fuel  cells  The  protrram 
may  incUuie  research,  development,  and 
ileiuonstration  activities  on  molten  lailjon- 
aie,  solid  oxide,  including  tubular,  mono- 
lithK  .  and  planar  technologies,  and  advanced 
I  oncepts. 

(b)  PrimjHam  Goal.  The  goal  of  the  pro- 
gram established  under  subsection  la)  is  the 
■levelopment  of  cost  effective,  efficient,  and 
environmentally  benign  fuel  cell  systems 
whuh  will  operate  on  fossil  fuels  in  multiple 
end  use  sectors. 

(c)  Cost  shaking-  In  awarding  grants, 
contracts,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
financial  assistance  under  this  section,  the 
Secretiiry  shall  require  cost  sharing  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2305. 

(d)  Authorization  uk  Arrnoi-m.^TioNs.-- 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Seiretai'v  for  carrying  out  this  section 
$200,000,000  for  the  period  en(  onipassin^'  fis- 
,a!  years  l!W;i  through  1997. 

SKC    21  IS.   KNVIRONMKNTAL  HfrSTORATION  ,VVI) 
WASTE  MANACEMENT  PROGRAIM. 
(at     Al    IHORIZATION     Ol-      Ari'KOl'HI.ATlONS.-- 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Sei  ret^ry  tor  fiscal  year  1993  $70,000,000 
for  the  Fast  Flux  Test  Facility  to  maintain 
the  operational  status  of  the  reactor,  such 
sums  to  be  derived  from  amounts  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  for  the  environ- 
niental  restoration  and  waste  management 
program. 

(bi  Long-Tkrm  Missions. —The  Secretary 
shall  aggressively  pursue  the  development 
and  implementation  of  long-term  mi.ssions 
for  the  Fast  Flux  Test  Facility.  Within  6 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 


Al  t,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  the  progress  made  In  carry- 
ing out  this  subsection. 

SEC.    2119.    EFFICIENT    ELECTRIC    ENERC.Y    SYS- 
TEMS. 

The  Renewable  Energy  and  Energy  Effi- 
ciency Technology  Competitivene.ss  Act  of 
1989  (42  U.S.C.  12001  et  seci.i  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  b  the  tollowing  new  sec- 
tion 

"SEC.    5A.    EFFICIENT    EI.FCTRK     ENTCRGY    SYS- 
TEMS. 

"The  goal  for  the  Hich  Temperature  Super- 
conductivity Energy  Systems  Program  shall 
be  to  promote  energy  efficiency  by  carrying 
out  a  program  of  research  and  development 
of  high  temperature  superconducting  elec- 
tric power  equipment  technologies.  Research 
efforts  shall  emphasize 

■•(1)  activities  that  address  near-term  tech- 
nical projects  such  as  the  development  of 
superconducting  materials  that  are  in  pi'ac- 
tical  form  and  have  increased  electrical  cur- 
rent capacity; 

"(2)  improving  the  efficiency  of  materials 
performance  at  higher  temperatures  and  at 
all  magnetic  field  orientations:  and 

■■(3)  assisting  the  private  sector  with  de- 
signs for  more  efficient  electric  power  gen- 
eration and  delivery  systems  for  commercial 
marketplace  which  are  cost  competitive 
with  I  onvenlional  energy  systems.'. 
SEC.  2120.  ELECTRIC  AND  MAGNETIC  FIELDS  RE 
SEARCH  ANTJ  PCBLIC  INFORMATION 
DISSEMINATION  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Ei.Kcrmc  anh  Mag.sktic  Fiki.iis  Inikk- 

AGKNCV  COMMIITKH.- 

(1)  In  ok.neral.  The  President  shall,  with- 
in 2  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  establish  the  Electric  and  Mag- 
netic Fields  Interagency  (Committee  to  co- 
ordinate the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  re.search  on  the  pos- 
sible human  health  effects  of  electric  and 
magnetic  fields,  technologies  to  improve  the 
measurement  and  characterization  of  elec- 
tric and  magnetic  fields,  and  techniques  to 
assess  and  manage  exposure  to  electric  and 
magnetic  fields. 

(2)  DLTIKS.  - 

I  A)  RKSKAliCH  AGKNiiA.-Not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Interagency  Committee,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Advisory  Committee, 
shall  develop  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
comprehensiye  agenda  for  conducting  re- 
search on  the  possible  human  health  effects 
of  electric  and  magnetic  fields,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  electric  and  magnetic  fields 
produced  by  electricity  of  the  60  Hertz  fre- 
quency. The  Interagency  Committee,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Advisory  Committee, 
shall  update  the  aginuia  as  often  as  necessary 
and  submit  the  updated  agenda  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  agenda  shall  include  priorities 
for- 

1!)  re.search  on  biological  mechanisms  by 
which  electric  and  magnetic  fields  interact 
with  biological  systems; 

(11)  research  and  development  of  tech- 
nologies to  improve  the  measurement  and 
characterization  of  electric  and  magnetic 
fields; 

(ill)  epidemiological  research  on  the  pos- 
sible human  health  effects  of  electric  and 
magnetic  fields;  and 

(ivi  research  on  techniques  to  assess  and 
manage  exposure  to  electric  and  magnetic 
fields. 

(B)     RKVIKW     ok     KEDERAI.     PROGRAM. -The 

Interagency  Committee  shall  review  each 
electric  an<l  magnetic  fields  research  project 
conducted  under  a  Federal  program  or  fund- 
ed in  whole  or  in  part  with  Federal  funds— 


(i)  to  ensure  that  the  research  project  ad- 
vances the  agenda  and  program  established 
under  this  section;  and 

(ii)  to  ensure  that  the  re.search  project  is 
not  unneces.sarily  duplicative  of  any  other 
such  research  project. 

(C)  Rk.commf.ndations  on  public  informa- 
tion DissKMiNATioN  I'ROCRAM.— Not  later 
than  5  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Interagency  Committee 
shall  submit  to  the  Director  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  scope  and  nature  of  the 
information  to  be  disseminated  under  sub- 
section (di.  The  Interagency  (^ommitt«e 
shall  submit  to  the  Director  updated  rec- 
ommendations as  often  .is  necessary. 

(3 1  Mkmhkrship  ^The  Interagency  Com- 
mittee shall  be  composed  of  8  meml)ers  with 
1  member  appointed  by  each  of  the  following: 

(Al  The  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Environmental  Health  Sciences, 

(B)  The  Secretary  ol  Energy 

(C)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

( D I  The  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(El  The  Administrator  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration. 

(F)  The  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Standards  and  Technology 

(G  I  The  Sec  retary  of  Transportation. 

(H)  The  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration. 

ill  CHAiRPKli.soN.  -The  member  ot  the 
Interagency  Committee  who  is  appointed  by 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  En- 
vironmental Health  Sciences  under  para- 
graph (3)  shall  be  the  chairperson  of  the 
Interagency  Committee.  The  chairperson  of 
the  Interagency  Committee  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  ensuring  that  the  duties  of  the 
Interagency  Committee  are  carried  out 

(b>    National    Elkctric    and    MAGNi-mc 

FlKl.DS  ADVISORY  COM.VnTEE. 

(li  EsTABIJSHMKNT. -Not  later  than  2 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  President  shall  establish  the 
National  Electric  and  Magnetic  Fields  Advi- 
sory Committee. 

(2)  Duties.— The  Advisory  Committee 
.shall- 

lA)  make  recommendations  to  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  with  respect  to  the  for- 
mulation of  the  research  agenda  referred  to 
in  subsection  (an2)iA!;  and 

(Hi  make  recommendations  to  the  Director 
with  respect  to  the  research  program  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (c).  including  the 
preparation  of  solicitations  for  proposals  to 
conduct  research  under  the  program. 

i3i  .MKMBKliSHlP.  The  Advisory  Committee 
shall  be  composed  of  11  members  appointed 
by  the  President  from  a.monp  individuals 
who  are  representative  of  experts  in  possible 
human  health  effects  of  electromagnetic 
fields,  experts  in  the  measurement  and  char- 
acterization of  electromagnetic  fields,  ex- 
perts in  the  assessment  and  risk  manage- 
ment of  exposure  to  electromagnetic  fields. 
State  regulatory  agencies.  State  health 
agencies,  electric  utilities,  electrical  equip- 
ment manufacturers,  labor  unions,  and  pub- 
lic interest  groups. 

(4i  Tkrmination.— The  Advisory  Commit- 
tee shall  terminate  within  2  months  after 
the  Advisory  Committee  submits  the  final 
leport  required  under  subsection  u  ii4iiC). 

(c)    National    ELK(rTRic    and    Magnetic 

FlKLIlS  RKSi';AHCH  PROGRAM. - 

(1)  In  gknkral.  -Within  9  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Direc- 
tor, after  considering  recommendations  of 
the  Advisory  Committee,  shall  establish  a 
program  to  carry  out  the  agenda  referred  to 
in  subsection  ia)(2)(A). 
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(2)  Financial  assistanck  — 

(A>  IN  aKNKRAi,  The  Director  may  provide 
^frants  and  other  fundiiKC  and  enter  into  con- 
trai  t,s  to  conduct  research  projects  under  the 
program  established  under  paraRiaph  il) 

(B)  NON    KKDKKAI.  roNrHIMUriDNS  - 

(I)  In  (iknkkai.  Project^!  selected  for  fund- 
UiK  In  any  fiscal  year  under  this  subsection 
may  not  l;e  conducted  unless  the  Director  re 
celves  and  provides  non  Federal  contribu- 
tions for  such  projects  m  iin  amount  that 
equals  at  least  50  percent  of  the  total  fund- 
ing for  all  projects  to  be  conducted  In  the  fis- 
cal year 

(II)  Sol.lClTATHIN     OK    CONTRIBUTKINS       The 

Director  shall  within  ;tO  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enai  tnient  of  this  Act.  solicit  pledges 
for  non  hVderal  <ontrjljutlons  referred  to  In 
( laust'  1  from  non  Kederal  entitles  that  are 
established  solely  to  provide  non-Federal 
contributions  under  (  lause  (1)  and  that  have 
no  sutMitAntlve  involvement  In  the  program 
HstAbllshetl  uiiiler  this  section,  other  than  to 
piovlde  the  non-Federal  contributions. 

(3)  SOLICITATION  AND  3ELKCTIUN  OF  PROPOS 
AI..S 

(A)  In  c.KNKiiAi  Within  15  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enact  iiient  Of  this  Act.  and  as 
often  thereafter  iis  the  Director  considers  to 
b«  appropriate,  the  Director,  In  coordination 
with  the  Intera^'eiicy  Committee,  shall  so- 
licit and  self(  t  proposals  to  conduct  proJei:ta 
under  this  subsection 

(B)  ("DNSUMATION    Wll-H    MiVISORY    COMMIT 
TEE.-  In  pi-epiirhiK  solicitations  for  propo.sals 
to  conduct   piojects.  the  Director  shall  con 
suit  with  the  Advisory  Comiiilltee 

(C)  I'KKK  KKVlKW  I'ANKis  Before  a  pro- 
posal to  (  onduct  a  piiijec  t  under  this  sub 
section  may  be  seleiteil  by  the  Director. 
su<  h  proposal  must  Ut  sulimltteil  to.  and 
evaluateil  by.  at  least  one  scientific  and 
technical  peer  review  panel  constituted  by 
the  Director. 

(4  I  RKltlKTS. 

(Al  HKI'ORT  upon  COMPI.KTION  UK  PttOJKCr. 
Any  person  who  conducts  a  project  under  the 
proKram  est.abll3hed  under  paraK^raph  (I) 
shall.  uiHin  i oiiipletlon  of  the  project,  submit 
to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
Interat^eiicy  Committee,  and  the  Advisory 
Committee  a  report  summarlzintf  the  re- 
sean  h  a(  tlvitles  ami  flndlnKS  of  the  project. 

(H)  HKlt'Kl    n>  INIKHACKNCY  CtlMMnTKK  ANII 

Aiivi.soKY  cdMMilTKK  The  Chairman  of  the 
National  Acadeiny  of  Sciences  shall  blennl 
ally  submit  to  the  Interll^.'ency  Coitimlttee 
and  the  Advisoiy  I'ommittee  a  report  that 
evaluates  the  research  activities  that  have 
been  coiTipleted  under  this  subsection.  The 
report  shall  include  recommendations  to 
promote  the  effective  transfer  of  information 
derived  from  such  research  projects.  Includ- 
InK  the  transfer  to  representjitlves  of  State 
re>{ulatory  atfencles.  State  health  aKencles, 
electric  utilities,  electrical  equipment  man 
ufacturers.  labor  unions,  and  public  Interest 
tf  roups. 

(C)  Rki'ohts  to  conghkss.  -The  Inter- 
aKency  Committee  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  each  blenniallv  submit  to  the 
Conxre.ss  a  report  summarlzlnK  the  progress 
of  the  research  proKram  established  under 
this  subsection 

(5)  Conkijcts  ok  intkrk.st  The  Dire<'tor 
shall  include  conflict  of  Interest  provisions 
In  any  tyrant  or  other  fundint;  provided,  or 
contract  entered  Into,  under  the  research 
pFogram  established  under  this  subsection 
Including  provislon.s 

(A)  that  retjulre  any  person  conductInK  a 
project  under  such  proKram  to  disclose  any 
other  source  of  funding  receivetl  by  the  per 
son  to  conduct  other  related  projects,  Includ- 


ing  funding  received  from  consulting  on  is- 
sues retatInK  to  electric  and  magnetic  fields, 
and 

(Bi  that  prohibit  a  person  who  has  been 
awarded  a  Kiant  or  (Oiitract  under  this  pro 
Kiam  from  testifying  in  a  court  of  law  as  an 
expeit  on  the  specific  research  he  Is  i  onduct- 
inK  under  such  Ki'ant  or  contract 

(di  El,K(-|HlC  AND  MAONCTIC-  FlKl.DS  PUHMC 
INKORMATION  Dl.SSKMIN AlKlN  I'HOCRAM. 

(11  In  okni-:kai.      Within  6  months  alter  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Direc- 
tor shall  establish  a  program  to  collect,  com 
pile,  publish,  and  disseminate  to  the  public 
infoiinatlon  on  electric  and  magnetic  fields, 
with    particular    emphasis   on    electric    and 
magnetic    fields   produced    by    electricity   of 
the  60  Hertz  fre<iueniv    The  Director.  In  lo 
ordination  with  the  Interagency  Committee, 
shall  ensure  that  the   information  dissemi- 
nated   through    the    program    is    updated   as 
often  as   necessary    The   progiam  shall    in 
elude  Infoimatlon  regarding 

(A  I  the  possible  human  health  effects  of 
electric  and  magnetic  fields; 

(B)  the  types  and  extent  of  human  expo 
sure  to  electric  and  magnetii-  fields  in  var- 
ious occupational  and  residential  settings. 

(C)  technologies  to  measure  and  character- 
ize electric  and  magnetic  fields;  and 

(D)  methods  to  as.sess  and  manage  exposure 
to  electric  and  magnetic  fields. 

(2)  iNKOKMATHiN  i'AMi'Hi.i-rr.  The  program 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  shall  include  the 
development  and  dissemination  of  a  pam 
phlet  that  would  be  useful  to  the  public  in 
the  assessment  and  risk  management  of  ex- 
posure to  electric  and  magnetic  fields  The 
pamphlet  shall  be  developed  and  disseml 
nated  within  2  yeais  of  the  date  of  the  enai:t 
nient  of  this  Act  and  shall  be  updated  as 
often  as  necessary. 

tei  Definitions. -For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion 

(1)  The  term  "Advisory  Committee"  means 
the  National  Electric  and  Magnetic  Fields 
Advisory  Committee  established  under  sub- 
section (b). 

(2i  The  term  "Interagency  Committee" 
means  the  Electric  and  Magnetic  Fields 
Interagency  Committee  established  under 
subsection  (a). 

(3i  The  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences 

(4 1  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
iTionwealth  of  Puerto  Hico,  the  Common 
wealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Ainerican  Samoa, 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  any  other  commonwealth,  territory,  or 
possession  of  the  United  St^ates. 

(f)  Authorization  ok  aitkoi'Riations.- 

1 1 1  Gknkrai,  ai.thorization.  There  are  au- 
thorized to  lie  appropriated  to  the  Dlre>tor 
J60.000.000  for  the  period  encompassing  fiscal 
years  1993  through  1997  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  except  for  the  provl 
slons  of  subsection  (d).  Any  amounts  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  le 
main  available  until  expended. 

(2)  Public  iNKtJU.MATioN  disskmination  pho- 
OKAM  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Director  Sl.000,000  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1993  through  1997  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  sub.seclion  (d).  Any 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  remain  available  until  expended 

(3)  Rkstrictions  on  usk  ok  funds.— 

(a)  administhativk  kxi'knsks  ok  certain 
Ki'NDiNO  RKCiPlKNTs.  Of  the  total  amount  of 
funds  provided  to  any  institution  under  sub- 
section ic).  the  amount  of  such  funds  that 


may  be  used  for  the  administrative  indirect 
costs  of  the  institution  may  not  exceed  26 
percent  of  the  modified  direct  costs  of  the 
project  funded  by  the  grant 

iB)  AHMINISTKATIVK  K.XPKN.SKS  OF  THE  NA 
TIONAL   INSTITUTK  OK   KN  VIRONMKNTAI.  HKAI.rH 

sciKNCKS  Of  the  tot-il  amount  of  funds 
made  available  under  this  section  for  any  lis 
cal  year,  not  more  than  5  percent  of  such 
funds  may  be  used  for  authorlzeil  administra 
five  expenses  of  the  National  Institute  of  En- 
vlronincntal  Health  Sciences  in  carrying  out 
I  his  section. 

(Cl    CONSTRUCTION    AND    RKHABII.ITATION    OK 
KACII.ITIKS     AND     KguiPMKNi'      Funds     made 
available  under  this  section  ma.y  not  be  used 
for  the  construction  or  rehabilitation  of  fa 
duties  oi  llxeil  equipment 

Subtitle  (" — Pollution  Prevention, 

Information,  and  Audita 

SEC  ixzi   knkr<;y  kkfuiknt  I'oixl'TION  pre 

VKNTION  PK(M;HA,M. 

(ai  Procham  DiiiH-iins      The  SecretAry.  In 
consultation  with  the  Ailiiiinlstrator  of  the 
Environmental    Pmtection    Agency,    is    au 
thorlzed  to  continue  to  catty  out  an  Energy 
Efficient  Pollution   Prevention   Program   for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  research,  devel- 
opiTient,  and  demonstration  on  energy  effl 
cient  pollution  prevention  technologies  and 
pro<e.sses.  etiiphasizing  source  redui'tion  and 
a  systems  approach   to  minimizing   adverse 
environmental   effect-s  of  industrial    produc 
lion  in  the  most  cost-effective  and  energy  ef- 
ficient manner. 

lb)    InKNMKirATION   OK  TAKCCT'S  OF  OPi'OR 
TUNITY.- Within  9  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  .^ct.  the  Se<  retjiry,  in  con 
sult.atioti  With  the  Administrator  of  the  En 
vironmental   Protection  Agency,  shall   Iden 
tify    targets    of   oppoitunlty    for    the    dein 
onstratlon  of  energy  efficient   pollution  pre- 
vention  te<  hnologies  and    processes,   taking 
into  consideration   the   totjil   materials  and 
energy  cycle,  and  with  the  goal  of  minimiz 
ing  adverse  environmental  effects. 

(c)  Ph(ii'osai,.s.  Within  1  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary. 
In  consultation  with  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  shall 
solicit  proposals  for  research,  development. 
and  demonstration  projects  under  this  sec- 
tion. Proposals  submitted  under  this  sub- 
section shall  demonstrate  that  the  proposed 
project  Includes 

tl)  technically  viable  and  replloable  cost 
effective  approaches;  and 

(2)  procedures  for  technology  transfer  and 
information  outreach  during  and  after  com- 
pletion of  the  project. 

Id  I  Cost  Sharing  In  awarding  grant,s. 
contracts,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
financial  assistance  under  this  section,  the 
Secretaiy  shall  re(iuire  cost  sharing  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2305. 

(e)  Authorization  of  appropriation.s.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  for  carrying  out  this  section 
$75,000,000  for  the  period  encompassing  fiscal 
yeats  1993  through  1997. 

title  xxii— enert;y  and  economic 
(;kowth 

SEC.  2201.  N.-\TIONAI,  CRITICAI.  ADVANCKI)  MATK- 
R1AI..S  INITIATIVK. 

la)  Frooham  Dikkction  The  Secretary 
shall  establish  a  National  Critical  Advanced 
Muterials  Initiative  in  the  Office  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Conservation  and  Renew- 
able Energy  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
a  program  of  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  on  techniques  not  commer- 
cially available  for  processing,  synthesizing, 
fabricating,   and    manufacturing   of  critical 


advanced  materials  anii  associated  i  ompa 
nents  that  have  eneigy  efficienc  y  and  renew 
alile  energy  applications,  to  supplement  on 
going  activities  of  a  similar  nature  at  the 
Department  of  Energy  Such  program  shall 
liii  lu'le  field  demonstrations  of  sufficient 
Scale  and  number  in  operating;  environments 
to  prove  techfiiial  and  economic  leasiblliiy. 

ibi  PR(X5RAM  GdAi,  The  goal  of  the  pro 
gram  establishe>'  undei  sub.section  lai  shall 
be  lo  ai  celerale  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  oft  iitical  advanced  materials 
not  commeicially  available  to  expedite  the 
deployment  of  high  peilormance  energy  efli 
cient  anil  renewable  energy  technologies  in 
the  industrial,  tianspcjitation.  and  buildings 
sectors  that  can  loslei'  et  onoinic  growth  and 
competitiveness 

ici  Pkookam   Plan      Within   180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  appropriate  rep- 
resentatives    of     Industry,     institutions     of 
higher  education.  Department  of  Energy  Na 
tional     Latjoratones.    and    professional    ami 
technical  societies,  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to   the   Congress  a   5-year   program    plan   to 
guide  research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion activities  under  this  sec'tion.  The   ,Sec 
retary.     with    the    advice    of    the    Advisoiy 
Board   established   under  section   2.303.   shall 
biennially  update  and.  as  part  of  the  report 
required  under  section  15  of  the  Federal  Non 
nuclear   Energy    Research   and    Development 
Act  of  1974  (42  U  S.C.  5914),  resubmit  the  pro 
gram  plan  to  Congress. 

(d)  Propo.sai.s. 

Ill  S<:)i.icitation.  -Within  1  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sei  retary 
shall  solicit  propo.sals  from  eligible  parties 
for  conducting  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  activities  consistent  with  the 
5  year  program  plan  Such  propo.sals  may  be 
submitted  by  one  or  more  eligible  parties, 
and  may  Include  any  funding  mechanisms 
otherwise  authorized  under  Federal  law. 

i2i    Contknts    ok    i'roi'osai.s.    Proposals 
submitted    under    this    subsection    shall    in 
elude 

(A)  an  explanation  of  how  the  proposal  will 
expedite  the  commercialization  oi  critical 
advanced  materials  in  energy  efficiency  or 
renewable  energy  In  the  near-term  to  mid- 
term: 

(B)  evidence   of  <  onsideration    of   whetJier 
the  unique  capabilities  of  Department  of  En 
ergy    National     Laboratories    warrants    col 
laboration  with  such   Laboratories,  and   the 
extent  of  such  collaboration  pioposed; 

(Cl  a  description  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
propo.sal     Includes    <'ol  laboration    with    re  I 
evanl  industry  or  othei   groups  or  organiza 
tions;  and 

iD)  a  demonstration  ol  the  ability  of  the 
proposers  to  undertake  ami  complete  the 
project  proposed. 

(e)  Cost  Sharing.  In  awarding  giants. 
contracts,  cooperative  agreements,  or  othei' 
financial  assistance  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  require  cost  sharing  as  pio- 
vlded  in  section  2305 

(f)  Gknkrai,  skrvicks  Administration  In- 
SKR-iioN  Dkmon.stkaiion  Progka.v.   -The  Sec- 
retary.   In   consultfitlon    with    the    .■\dminis 
trator  of  General  Services,  shall  estaldish  a 
program    to  expedite   the   use.   in  ttoods  and 
services    acquired    by    the   General    Services 
Administration,  of  critical  advanced  mate- 
rials  technologies.    Such    program   shall    in- 
clude a  demonstration  of  the  use  of  critical 
advanced  materials  technologies  in  such  op- 
erating environments  as  may  be  nece.s.sary  to 
establish  technical  and  operating  reliability 
The    Secretary   shall   transfei    funds   to   the 
General    Services  Administration   for  carry 
Ing  out  this  subsection. 


ig)     AI'THORIZATION     of     Al'i'ROl'RIA'I'IONS.— 

There  are  authorized   to  be  appropriated   to 
the  Secretary 

ill  $150,000,000  for  the  period  emompassing 
fiscal  years  1993  thiounh  1997  for  carrying 
out  subsections  la)  thiough  idi.  including  De 
partment  of  Eneigy  National  Laboratory 
participation  in  proposals  submitted  under 
subsection  (d).  of  whii  h  2,  shall  be  for  eneigy 
effii  lency  applications  and  ■  t  shall  be  for  re- 
newable energy  applications:  and 

(21  $15,000,000  for  the  period  encompa.ssing 
fiscal  years  1993  through  1997  for  carrying 
out  subsection  (fi.  including  transierring 
funds  to  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. 

SEC.  2202.  NATIONAL  CRITICAL  ADVANCED  MAN- 
UFACTURING TECHNOLOGIES  INI- 
TIATIVE. 

(a)  Program  DiREri'ios.  The  Secretary 
shall  establish  a  National  Critical  Advanced 
Manufacturing  Technologies  Initiative  in 
the  Office  of  .Assistant  .Secretai'y  for  Con- 
servation and  Renewable  Energy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  a  prosjram  of  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  on  critical 
advanced  manufacturing  technologies  not 
commercially  available  to  improve  energy 
efficiency  and  productivity  in  manufactur- 
ing, to  supplement  ongoing  activities  of  a 
similar  nature  at  the  Depaitment  of  Energy. 
.Such  program  shall  include  field  demonstra 
tions  of  sufficient  scale  and  number  in  oper- 
ating environments  to  prove  technical  and 
economic  feasibility. 

ibi  Program  Goal. -The  goal  of  the  pro- 
gram established  under  subsection  (ai  shall 
be  to  .accelerate  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  of  critical  advanced  inanufac 
turing  technologies  to  expedite  improved 
productivity,  quality,  and  control  in  manu- 
facturing processes  that  can  foster  economic 
growth,  energy  efficiency,  and  competitive 
ness. 

(Cl  Program  Plan.  Within  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  appropriate  rep- 
resentatives of  industry,  institutions  of 
higher  education.  Department  of  Energy  Na- 
tional Laboratories,  and  profe.ssional  and 
technical  societies,  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  5-year  program  plan  to 
guide  research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion activities  under  this  section.  The  Sec- 
retary, with  the  advi(  e  of  the  Advisory 
Board  established  under  section  2303.  shall 
biennially  update  and.  as  part  of  the  report 
required  under  section  15  of  the  Federal  Non- 
nuclear  Energ.v  Resean  h  and  Development 
Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5914 »,  resubmit  the  pro- 
gram plan  to  Congress. 

(di  Pkoposal.s.  - 

(li  Solicitation. — Within  1  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  solicit  propo.sals  from  eligible  parties 
for  conducting  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  activities  consistent  wuh  the 
5-year  program  plan.  Such  proposals  may  be 
submitted  by  one  or  more  eligible  p.arties, 
and  may  include  any  funding  mechanisms 
otherwise  authorized  under  Fedei'al  law. 

(2i  Contents  of  proposals.-  Proposals 
submitted  under  this  subsection  shall  in- 
clude-- 

(A)  an  explanation  of  how  the  proposal  will 
expedite  the  coniinercialization  of  critical 
advanced  manufacturing  technologies  to  im- 
prove energy  efficiency  in  the  building,  in- 
dustry, and  transportation  sectors: 

(Bi  evidence  of  consnleration  of  whether 
the  unique  capabilities  of  Department  of  En- 
ergy National  Laboratories  warrants  col- 
laboration with  such  Laboratories,  and  the 
extent  of  such  collaboration  proposed; 


(Ci  a  description  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
pioposal  includes  collaboration  with  rel- 
evant industry  or  other  groups  or  organiza- 
tions: and 

(Di  a  demonstration  of  the  ability  of  the 
proposers  to  undertake  and  complete  the 
project  proposed, 

le)  Co.sT  Sharing— In  awaiding  grants, 
contracts,  cooperative  agreements,  oi  other 
financial  assistance  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  require  cost  sharing  as  pro- 
vided in  .section  2305, 

(fl  ACTH()K17.4TI(IN  (IF  APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There  are  authorized  lo  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  $50,000,000  for  the  period  en- 
compassing fiscal  years  1993  through  1997  for 
lairying  out  this  section,  including  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  National  Laboratory  partici- 
pation in  propo.sals  submitted  under  sub- 
section idi, 

SEC.   2203.   SUPPORTING   RESEARCH   AND  TECH 
NICAL  ANALYSIS. 

lai  Basic  Enf.rgv  Scikncks, 

111  Pr(k;ram  iilHKCTlON,  -The  Secretary 
shall  continue  to  support  a  vigorous  program 
of  basic  energy  sciences  to  provide  basic  re- 
search support  for  the  development  of  energy 
technologies.  Such  program  shall  focus  on 
the  efficient  production  and  use  of  energy 
and  the  expansion  of  our  knowledge  of  mate- 
rials, chemistry,  geology,  and  other  related 
areas  of  advani  ing  t.echnology  development. 

(2)  USKR  FACILITIES.  (A  I  As  part  of  the 
program  referred  to  in  paragraph  il  i.  priority 
shall  be  given  to  the  planning,  construction. 
and  operation  of  user  facilities  to  provide 
special  scientific  and  research  capabilities, 
including  technical  expertise  and  support  as 
appropriate,  to  serve  the  research  needs  of 
oui  Nation's  universities,  industry,  private 
laboratories.  Federal  Laboratories,  and  oth- 
ers. Research  institutions  or  individuals 
from  other  nations  shall  be  accommodated 
at  such  user  facilities  in  cases  where  recip- 
rocal accominodations  are  provided  to  IJnit- 
ed  States  research  institutions  and  individ- 
uals or  where  the  Secretary  considers  such 
accommodation  to  be  in  the  national  inter- 
est. 

(B)  The  construction  of  the  Advanced  Pho- 
ton Source  at  the  Argonne  National  Labora- 
tory is  hereby  authorized. 

(C)  The  Secretary  shall  not  change  the 
user  fee  practice  m  effect  as  of  October  1. 
1991.  with  respect  to  user  facilities  unless  ex- 
pressly so  authorized  by  law  enacted  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

(Di  The  Secretary  shall  expedite  the  con- 
struction of  the  Advanced  Neutron  Source  at 
the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  m  order 
to  provide  critical  research  capabilities  in 
support  of  our  Nation's  research  initiatives 
for  advanced  materials,  biotechnology,  and 
advanced  manufacturing,  as  well  as  a  broad 
range  of  research.  Within  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  plan  for  such 
construction,  including  a  schedule  for  con- 
struction. 

(3)  Co.sT  SHARING.  -Except  as  provided  in  a 
cooperative  research  and  development  agree- 
ment, the  Secretary  shall  not  require  the  use 
of  non- Federal  funds  for  research  pursuant 
to  this  subsection, 

(4)  AUI'HORIZATICIN     OF     APPROPRIATIONS.— 

Theie  are  authoiized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  for  carrying  out  this  sub- 
section $5,100,000,000  for  the  period  encom- 
pa.ssing fiscal  years  1993  through  1997 

(b)    UNIVKRSITY    AND    SClENCK    Elll'CATKJN.— 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  support  programs  for 
improvements  and  upgrading  of  university 
research  reactors  and  associated  instrumen- 
tation and  equipment.   Within   1   year  after 
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the  (late  of  enactment  of  this  At;t,  the  S.><:- 
retary  shall  submit  to  the  CoriKiess  a  report 
on  the  condition  and  status  of  university  if 
search  reactoi-s.  which  Includes  a  5-year  plan 
for  upKradInK  aiul  Improving  such  facllltleH, 
Instrumentation  capabilities,  and  related 
prjuipment. 

(2 1  The  Secretary  shall  develop  a  method 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  science  and 
mathematics   education    programs   provided 
by  the  Department  of  EnerKV  and  Its  labora 
torles.  includink'  specific  evniuatloii  criteria. 

(3)(A)(ii  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  En- 
enfv  Research  shall  ofwrate  an  Experimental 
ProKiam  to  Stimulate  Competitive  Research 
(hereafter  in  this  paratcraph  referred  to  as 
the  Experlnii'iitai  Program  i  as  part  of  the 
Departnii'iit  ul  Enerijys  University  and 
ScleiK  e  Kilucaliiin  Programs. 

(Ill  The  (jtjjcctives  of  the  Experimental 
Proicram  .-ihall  be  - 

ill  t(i  enhance  the  competitiveness  within 
the  peer-review  system  of  InvestlRators  from 
academic  institutions  in  ellfrible  States:  and 

(III  to  increase  the  probability  of  Ioiik 
t*rin  tfrowth  of  competitive  fundinx  to  Inves- 
tigators at  institutions  from  ellKlble  States. 

(llii  In   order  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
stated  In  clause  (in,  the  Experiftiental   I'ro 
tfram  shall  provide  for  activities  which  may 
in(  iudc  (l)ut  not  bo  limited  to)  competitive 
ri'sean  h  awards  and  »craduate  tralneeHhlps. 

(ivi  The  Kxperimental  Pronram  shall  assist 
those  St.;ltc^  that— 

(I)  historically  have  received  relatively  lit- 
tle Federal  research  and  developnient  fund- 
Iuk:  and 

(II)  have  demonstrated  a  commitment  to 
develop    their    research    bases    and    Improve 
science   and   enKineeriiiK   research   and   edu 
cation   programs  at   their   universities   and 
colleges. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "eliKible  States"  means  States  that  re- 
ceived I>()K  KPSCoR  planninK  or  traineoshlp 
g^rant.s  in  fi.scal  year  1991  or  fiscal  .year  1992. 

(Ci  Nil  nine  than  J6.(XK).000  of  the  funds  ap- 
propiiJiti'il  til  tlic  Kxperimt.-nt-al  ProBram  In 
any  fi.scal  year  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  graduate  traineeshlps. 

(c)  Tkchnoi.cx;y  Thanskkr  -  The  Secretary 
shall  support  technoloKy  transfer  activities 
conducted  by  the  National  Laboratories. 
Within  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretiiry  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  on  the  adequacy  of  fundintf 
for  such  activities,  alonK  with  a  proposal  for 
reducing  the  lenKth  of  time  required  to  con- 
summate cooperative  research  and  develop- 
ment aKveements. 

(di  Facimtiks  Support  kok  Mui.tiprocram 

KNKKC.Y  I,AHOKA'r<)RlKS.  - 

(1)  Facility  policy.— The  Secretary  shall 
develop  and  implement  a  least  cost  strategy 
for  correctintf  facility  problems,  closlnt? 
unneeded  facilities,  making  facility  modi- 
fications, and  bulldini?  new  facilities  at 
multlproRram  energy  laboratories. 

(2)  Facility  I'Lan  Within  l  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  conducting  future  fa- 
cility maintenance,  inaicing  repairs,  modi- 
fications, and  new  additions,  and  construct- 
ing new  facilities  at  multiprogram  energy 
laboratories.  Such  plan  shall  provide  for  the 
organized  conduct  of  facilities  work  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  following  priorities,  listed 
In  descending  order  of  priority 

(A)  Providing  for  the  .safety  and  health  of 
employees,  visitors,  and  the  general  public 
with    regard    to   correcting    existing    struc 
tural.   mechanical,   electrical,   and   environ- 
mental deficiencies. 


(Bi  Providing  for  the  repair  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  existing  facilities  to  keep  them  In  use 
and  prevent  deterioration 

(C)  Providing  engineering  design  and  con- 
struction servU^es  for  those  facilities  which 
require  modification  or  additions  in  ordei-  to 
meet  the  needs  of  new  oi-  expanded  programs. 
Such  plan  shall  Include  plans  for  new  faclU 
ties  and  facility  modifications  which  will  be 
required  to  meet  the  Department  of  Energy's 
ihanging  missions  of  the  twenty-first  cen- 
tury, including  schedules  and  estimates  for 
implementation,  and  Including  a  section  out- 
lining long-term  funding  requirements  con- 
sistent with  anlicipate<l  liudgets  and  annual 
authorization  of  appropriations.  Such  plan 
shall  address  the  coordination  of  moderniza- 
tion and  consolidation  of  facilities  in  order 
to  meet  changing  mission  requirements,  and 
shall  provide  for  annual  reports  t-o  Congre.ss 
on  ac  ompllshments,  conformance  to  sched- 
ules. coiTimltments.  ami  expenditures 

(e)     AUTHOItlZATION     Uy     Al'I'ROPKIA'IIO.NS  — 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  for  Supporting  Research  and 
Technical  Analysis,  other  than  for  Basic  En- 
ergy Sciences,  3900,000,000  for  the  period  en 
compassing  fiscal  years  1993  through  1997 

SK(      r^O-l    INIX.RAIION  OK  K>;SKAR«1I  ANIJ  DK 
VKI.OPMKVI 

la)  Pkik;uam  Plan.  Within  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  appropriate  rep- 
resentatives of  Industry.  Institutions  of 
higher  education.  Department  of  Energy  Na 
tional  laboratories,  and  professional  and 
technical  societies,  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  Congress  a  5-year  program  plan  for  im 
proving  the  integration  of  basic  and  applied 
renewable  energy  and  energy  efficiency  re- 
.search  and  development  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  Such  program  plan  shall  in- 
clude 

(1)  an  evaluation  of  current  procedures  and 
mechanisms  used  to  Integrate  basic  and  ap- 
plied renewable  energy  and  energy  efficiency 
research  and  development  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy; 

(2»  an  assessment  of  the  role  that  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  National  Laboratories 
play  In  the  IntefirrAtion  of  basic  and  applied 
renewable  energy  and  energy  efficiency  re- 
search and  development  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy; 

(3)  an  identification  and  evaluation  of 
models  that  could  enhance  integration,  with 
particular  attention  to  combustion  research 
and  development  and  materials  research  and 
development  at  the  Department  of  Energy 
National  I^aboratorles; 

(4)  an  Identification  and  evaluation  of  new 
programs,  mechanisms,  and  related  policy 
options  that  could  improve  the  Integrating 
process.  Including 

(Ai  set  aside  funding  for  matching  or 
leveraging  basic  and  applied  renewable  en- 
ergy and  energy  efficiency  research  and  de- 
velopment programs; 

(B)  more  formal  linkages;  and 

(C)  program  coordination; 

(5)  recommendations  for  expanded  research 
and  development  and  new  technology  areas; 
and 

(6)  budget  estimates  for  activities  under 
this  section. 

(bi  Appliki)  Rkskakch  and  Dkvklopmknt 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  applied  research 
and  development  Includes  end  use  engineer- 
ing  and    technolog,v   development,   but  does 
not  iiK  luile  riiiiirnerclallzatlon 
SEC.  220S.  UEKINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  title  - 

(I  I  the  term  'critical  advanced  manufac- 
turing technology"  means  processes,  equip- 


ment, techniques,  priictlcets.  and  capabilities 
that  are  applied  for  the  purpose  of- 

lAi  Improving  the  productivity,  quality, 
and  energy  efficieni  y  of  the  design,  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  manufacture  of  a  product; 
or 

iBl  expanding  the  technical  capability  to 
design,  develop,  test,  and  manufacture  a 
product  that  is  fundamentally  iliffeient  in 
character  from  existing  products  and  that 
will  result  in  improved  energy  efficiency; 

i2)  the  term  "critical  advanced  materials  ' 
means  materials  that  are  proces.sed.  syn- 
thesized, fabricated,  and  manufactured  to  de- 
velop high  performance  properties  that  ex- 
ceed the  corresponding  properties  of  conven- 
tional materials  for  structural,  electronic, 
magnetic,  or  photonic  applications,  or  for 
Joining,  welding,  bonding,  or  pack.iging  com- 
ponents into  complex  a.ssemblles,  including- 

(A)  advanced  monolithic  materials  such  as 
metals,  ceramics,  and  polymers; 

(B)  advanced  composite  materials  such  as 
metal  matrix  (Including  mtermetallicsi, 
polymer  inatrlx,  ceramic  matrix,  continuous 
fiber  ceramic  composite,  and  carbon  matrix 
<  omposites,  and 

(C)  advanced  electronic,  magnetic,  and 
photonic  materials,  including  .semiconduc- 
tor, electrooptlc.  magnetooptit.  thin-film, 
and  special  purpose  coating  materials  used 
In  technologies  for  energy  efficiency,  renew- 
able energy,  or  electric  power  applications; 

(3i  the  term  "eligible  party"  Includes  an 
entity  only  If— 

I  A)  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  entity's 
participation  would  be  In  the  economic  in- 
terest of  the  United  States,  as  evidenced 
by 

(I)  investments  In  the  United  States  in  re- 
search, development,  and  manufacturing  (In- 
cluding, for  example,  the  development  and 
manufacture  of  major  components  or  sub- 
assemblies In  the  United  States); 

(il»  significant  contributions  to  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States; 

(ill)  agreement  with  respect  to  any  tech- 
nology arising  from  assistance  provided 
under  this  title  to  promote  the  manufacture 
within  the  United  States  of  products  result- 
ing from  that  technology  (taking  into  ac- 
count the  goals  of  promoting  the  competi- 
tiveness of  United  States  industry i,  and  to 
procure  parts  and  materials  from  competi- 
tive suppliers;  and 

(iv)  provision  of  effective  protection  for 
the  intellectual  property  rights  of  the  United 
States;  and 

(B)  either— 

(1)  the  entity  Is  United  Stales-owned;  or 

(il)  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  entity  is 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  of  one  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States  and  has  a  parent  company  which  is 
incorporated  In  a  country  which  affords  to 
United  States-owned  companies  opportuni- 
ties, comparable  to  tho.se  afforded  to  any 
other  company,  to  participate  in  any  pro- 
gram similar  to  tho.sc  authorized  under  this 
title;  affords  to  United  States-owned  compa- 
nies local  Investment  opportunities  com- 
patible to  those  afforded  to  any  other  com- 
pany, and  affords  adequate  and  effective  pro- 
tection for  the  intellectual  property  rights  of 
United  Stales  owned  companies;  and 

(4)  the  term  'United  States'  means  the  50 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  United  States  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  the  Noithern  Mariana  Islands,  and 
any  other  territory  or  possession  of  the  Unit- 
ed States, 


TITLE  XXIII— IM)LICY  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

SEC  2301.  COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH  AND  DEVEL 
OPMENT  AGREEMENTS  I.N  ENERGY 
TECHNOLOtiY. 

la)  RKDlCFli  PHdfl.ssiNO  TiMK.  -The  Sec- 
retary shall  take  sui  h  steps  a.^^  are  necessary 
10  expedite  procedures  for  reviewing  cooper- 
ative research  and  development  aKieenienls 
entered  into  Ijy  the  Uepartment  (jf  Knergy  oi 
It*  laboratories  to  make  the  adriunistrative 
review  process  consistent  with  those  al  other 
Federal  agencies  and  their  laboratorle.s 

ilji  RHi'OK'i'  T(j  CoNGitK.ss. -The  Secretary 
shall,  with  the  advice  of  the  Advisory  Board 
established  under  section  2303.  by  December 
15  of  each  year,  submit  a  report  to  Congress 
that 

ill  hlentiiies  cooperative  research  and  de- 
velopment agreements  and  other  agreements 
intended  to  expedite  the  transfer  of  tech- 
nologies from  Department  of  Energy  latmrn- 
tories  that  are  then  in  effect  or  under  nego- 
tiation; 

i2)  specifies  the  teihnology  with  resp*H  t  to 
which  each  such  agreement  applies  oi-  will 
apply; 

i3i  identifies  the  resources  committed  by 
the  partners  to  each  such  agreement,  includ- 
ing Department  of  ^:^ergy  laboratories;  and 

14)  provides,  to  the  extent  available,  infor- 
mation on  - 

lAi  the  dat.e  each  such  agreement  was  pro- 
posed: 

(B)  the  date  of  final  approval;  and 

(C)  the   reasons   for   any   significant   time 

(lelav. 

ic)  CoopKHATivK  Rkskakch  and  Devkl(ip- 
MKNT  Ac.KKKMKNT  FuNlilNC.  -  Program  funds 
authorized  for  Conservation  Research  and 
Development  and  Fossil  Energy  Research 
and  Development  may  be  used  for  the  sup 
port  of  customary  activities  related  to  the 
negotiation  and  exei  ution  of  cooperative  re- 
sean  h  and  development  agreements  b.v  De- 
partment of  Energy  laboratories 
SEC.  2302.  POLICY  ON  CAPITAl.  PRO.ItXTS  ,\NI) 
CONSTRL'(-nON. 

lal      ItKyUIHKMKNT      l)K      PKIOK      AI'IUDKI/A 

TION.  (li  No  funds  are  authorized  to  tie  ap 
propriated  under  title  XX.  XXI.  XXII.  XXIII, 
or  XXIV  of  this  Act  by  the  Secretary  for  any 
substantial  ronstructlon  project,  substantial 
(■(luipment  acquisition,  or  major  construc- 
tion project  unless  a  report  on  such  project 
or  m  liulsition  has  tjeen  provided  to  Congress 
In  ai  cordan(.e  with  sutjsection  (b). 

i2i  The  Secretary  may  not  obligat<>  any 
funds  for  any  substantial  construction 
project,  substantial  eciuipment  acquisition. 
(_ir  major  construction  project  unless  such 
project  or  acquisition  has  been  specifically 
authorized  by  statute. 

^3i  This  subsection  may  not  be  amended  or 
modified  except  by  specific  reference  to  this 
suiisec  tlon. 

,bi  RKPdHTS  TO  CONGKKSS.- (11  Within  180 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  .Secretary  shall  sulimit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  that  identifies  all  construction 
projects  and  acquisitions  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  described  in  subsection  (ai  for 
which  the  preliminary  design  phase  is  com 
pleted  but  the  construction  or  acquisition  is 
nut  completed.  Sac  h  report  shall  include  - 

I  A  I  an  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  comple 
tion  of  the  construction  project  or  acquisi- 
tion, itemized  liy  individual  activity  and  by 
fiscal  year;  and 

iBi  an  ideiitilication  of  which  construction 
projects  or  acquisitions  have  not  been  spe- 
cifically authorized  liy  statute,  along  with 
an  as.se.ssment  of  the  relation  o(  each  such 
construction  project  or  acquisition  to  the 
goals  stated  in  section  2002. 


The  Secretary  shall  annually  update  and  re- 
submit the  report  required  by  this  para- 
graph, as  part  of  the  report  requireii  under 
section  15  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Act  of  1974  i42 
ti.S.C.  59141 

i2)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  completion  of 
the  preliminary  design  phase  of  a  major  con- 
struction project,  sulimit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  containing 

(A)  an  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  con- 
struction of  the  facility; 

I  Hi  an  estimate  of  the  time  required  to 
i.omplete  construction; 

iCi  an  estimate  of  the  annual  operating 
costs  of  the  facility; 

iD)  the  intended  useful  operating  lite  of  the 
facility;  and 

iF:)  an  Identification  of  any  existing  fac  iii- 
ties  to  be  closed  as  a  result  of  the  operation 
of  the  facility. 

IC)  Dkki.nition.s. -For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion - 

■1)  the  term  "major  construction  project  ' 
means  a  project  whose  construction  costs  are 
estimated  to  exceed  JIOO.000.000  over  the  life 
of  the  project; 

(2i  the  term  "substantial  construction 
project"  means  a  project  whose  construction 
costs  are  estimated  to  exceed  JIO.000.000.  but 
not  to  exceed  $100,000,000.  over  the  life  of  the 
project;  and 

(3)  the  term  "substantial  equipment  acqui- 
sition" means  the  acquisition  of  equipment 
at  a  cost  estimated  to  exceed  JIO.000.000  for 
the  entire  acquisition. 

SEC.  2303.  ENERGY  RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT, 
AND  DEMONSTRATION  ADVISORY 
BOARD. 

la)  KsTABi.iSHMKNT.  The  Sec.'retary  shall 
establish  an  Energy  Research.  Development, 
and  Demonstration  Advisory  Board  (here- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Advi- 
sory Board"  i. 

(1))  Rkspunsihilitiks.  The  Advisory  Board 
shall  provide  impartial  technical  advice  to 
the  Sec  retary  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
energy  researc:h.  development,  and  dem- 
onstration plans  and  reports  under  sections  6 
and  15  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  ilnergy  Re- 
seanh  and  Development  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  5905  and  59141.  under  section  801  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act  (42 
U..S.C.  73211.  and  as  otheiwise  provided  in  ti- 
tles XX  through  XXIV  of  this  Act.  The  Advi- 
sory Board  shall  also  periodically  review 
such  plans  and  i-eports  and  their  implemen- 
tation in  relation  to  the  goals  stated  in  sec- 
tion 2002  of  this  Act.  and  report  the  results  of 
such  review  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

(c)  Mk.MBKKSHIP.  The  Advisory  Board 
shall  be  composed  of  11  voting  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  from  among  indi- 
viduals who  are  cjualified  by  education, 
training,  and  experience  to  evaluate  sci- 
entific and  technical  information  on  niattei> 
referred  to  the  Advisory  Board.  The  member- 
ship shall  represent  a  range  of  sc:ientific  and 
technological  expertise  that  reflects  the 
range  of  energy  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  programs  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Energy.  At  least  1  member 
shall  have  expeitise  in  the  environmental 
sciences  related  to  the  production  and  con- 
sumption of  eneigy.  .Additionally,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Energy  Research  shall 
serve  as  an  ex  officio,  nonvoting  member  of 
the  Advisory  Board. 

(d)  Tkrms.— (1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2).  voting  members  of  the  Advisory 
Board  shall  serve  3-year  terms. 

(2)  Of  the  voting  memliers  of  the  Advisory 
Board  initially  appointed  under  subsection 
ic)-- 


(A)  4  shall  Ije  appointed  to  2-year  terms; 
and 

iB)  3  shall  he  appointed  to  1-yeai  terms, 

(e)  Chaikpkk.son.  At  the  first  meeting 
each  year  of  the  .Advisory  Board,  the  mem- 
tjers  shall  elect  a  chaii person  from  among 
the  membership,  who  shali  serve  in  such  po- 
sition for  1  year. 

ifi  MKl-rriNGs  -  The  Advisoi-y  Board  shall 
meet  at  least  once  a  year 

(g)  Panki.s.  -The  Advisory  Board,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary,  may  estab- 
lish such  panels  as  the  Advisory  Board  con- 
siders appropriate  to  develop  information. 
reports,  advice,  and  recommendations  for  the 
use  of  the  Advisory  Board  in  carrying  out 
this  section. 

(h)  C(-|.mpen.sation.  — Each  member  of  the 
Advisory  Board  who  is  not  otherwise  em 
ployed  tjy  the  Federal  Government  shali  be 
paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  daily  equivalent 
of  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  GS-IB  of 
the  General  Schedule  for  each  day  i  including 
travel  timei  during  which  such  member  is 
engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Advisory  Board 

(i)  CiJNKl.lCT  OK  INTKHK.'^T  Each  member  of 
the  Advisory  Board  shall  be  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  sections  603  and  604  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7213  and 
7214). 

ij)  R1';touts  to  Congrkss.— (1)  The  Advi- 
sory Board  shall  annually  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congre.ss  on  its  activities  and  progress 
toward  meeting  its  responsibilities  under 
this  section.  Such  report  shall  be  .made  a 
part  of  the  report  required  under  section  15 
of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1974  '42  U.S.C.  6914- 

i2l  The  Advisory   Board  shall   prepare  and 
sulimit  to  the  Congress  before  Fetiruary  15  of 
each    year   a   report    on   electric   generating 
technology    appropriate    for    demonstration 
This  report  shall  recommend  - 

lA)  priorities  for  demionst ration  including 
the  size  and  scale  of  the  demonstration  unit; 

(Bi  cost  sharing  guidelines  for  projects 
thai  demonstrate  such  technologies: 

(Ci  recommendations  for  levels  of  funding 
for  such  demonstrations:  and 

(Di  an  asse.ssment  of  completed  demonstra 
tion  projects  that  identifies  the  problem 
areas  and  recommends  improvements. 

(k)     TKKMlNATlGN.  -The     Advisory     Board 
shall  terminate  5  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  such  Board 
SEC.  2304.  AMENDMENTS  TO  EXISTING  l^W. 

(ai  Fkdkkai,  Ndnnl'CI.kak  Enkrgy  Rk- 
skakch     AND      DKVKLOI'VKNT      ACT      OK      1974 

.\Mt:NDMKNTS.-- Section  6  of  the  Federal  Non- 
nuclear   Energy   Research   and   Development 
Act  of  1974  i42  U.S.C.  5905)  is  amended— 
(1)  in  subsection  (ai— 

(A)  by  striking  "the  Administrator"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Department  of 
Energy  Act  i42  U.S.C.  7101  et  secj.  -.  and  titles 
XX  through  XXV  of  the  Comprehensive  Na- 
tional Energy  Policy  Act.  the  Secretary,  in 
consultation  with  the  Advisory  Board  estab- 
lished under  section  2303  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive National  Energy  Policy  Act.'; 

(B)  by  striking  "(to  the  early  1980's)'  in 
paragraph  ili  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(the  period  up  to  5  years  after  submission  of 
the  plan  or  its  annual  revision  i": 

iC)  liy  striking  "(the  early  1980's  to  2000 1" 
in  paragraph  (2i  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(the  period  froin  5  years  to  10  years  after 
submission  of  the  plan  or  its  annual  revi- 
sion)"; and 

(D)  by  striking  "(beyond  2000)"  in  para- 
graph (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(the 
period  beyond  10  years  after  submission  of 
the  plan  or  its  annual  revision)". 
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(2)  In  subsection  (b> 

(A)  by  striking  ■Ailmlnlstrator'  In  pftia- 
Kiaphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  ItiseiiinK  In  lieu  there- 
of •SecietAiy,  In  consultation  with  the  Advi- 
sory Board  estal>llshed  under  section  2303  of 
the  Conipiehenslve  National  EnerKy  Poluy 
Act.": 

(Bi  by  insert! nK  'Such  program  shall  t)e 
up<lntP(i  and  transmitted  to  the  fonsress  an- 
nually as  part  of  the  report  required  under 
section  15,"  at  the  enil  of  iwranraph  d  i. 

(C)  by  strlklnK  "ito  the  early  1980.si.  rnl<l 
die-term  (the  early  1980s  to  iOOOi,  and  lon^c- 
term  (beyond  2(X)0i  time  intervals"  in  para- 
Rfaph  (2i  anil  insertlnK  in  limi  thereof  .  mid 
die-term,  and  lon^  term  time  Intervals  de- 
scribed In  sub.sectlon  (a)(l»  through  (3)"; 

(D)  by  strlklntf  "Administrator"  each  place 
It  api)ears  in  paranraph  (3»  iind  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary ', 

iKi  liv  sfr!kiri»f  "and"  at,  the  end  o(  para- 
graph Cfii  \'  . 

(Ki  I'V  .stiikhnj  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)(Qi  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon;  and 

(Oi  by  ad(lln>{  at  th«  eml  of  piiraKraph  (3) 
the  followinjf  rn>w  sutiparai^raphs 

iRi  t(i  implement  the  Renewable  Rner^y 
and  KnerKv  Kfficlencv  Technolojfy  Competi- 
tiveness Act  of  1989  (-12  U.S.C,  12001  et  scq.  i; 
and 

"(S)  to  Implement  titles  XX  throuKh  XXIV 
of  the  Comprehensive  National  Fnerify  Pol 
Icy  Act.";  and 

(3)  In  subsection  (c» 

(A)  by  strlklnif  "Administrator"  and  In 
sertInK  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary.  In  i:on 
sultatlon  with  the  Advisory  Board  estjib 
llshed  under  seiilon  'XJtXi  of  the  Comprehen 
slve  National  KnerKy  l'olii,y  Ai  t.    .  and 

(B)  by    insertinK     'Suih   proKiam   shall   lie 
updated  and  transmitted  to  the  t'onKresa  an 
nually  as  part  of  the  report  rc<|ulred  under 
section      15,"     after      "and      demonstration 
plans.  ' 

(b)    KKNI-;WAHI.K   KNKHOY    ANI>   KNKKGV    KKKI 

ciKNCY  Tiicn.Ndi.tiOY  CoMi'i-rrrrivKNK.s.s  act  ok 
1989  AMKNKMKNT  Section  9(b)(1)  of  the  Re 
newable  Uneryy  an<l  KnerBV  Kfflclency  Tech 
nol<7Ky  Competitiveness  Act  of  1989  (42  U  S.C, 
12006(b)(4))  IS  amended  by  Insertuik'  "and  the 
plan  developed  under  section  6  of  the  Federal 
Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and  Develop 
ment  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  .W06)"  after  "(42 
V  S,r  73211", 

HH     23M.  (O.ST. SHARING. 

I'liiposal.s  .sutiimtted  under  provisions  of  tl 
ties    XX    throut^h    XXIV    this   Act    requiring 
cost  sharing  shall,  except  as  otherwise  spe 
ulflcally    provided    in    those    provisions,    In- 
clude    a     commitment     from     non-Federal 
sources  for  providing.  In  cash  or  in  kind,  be 
tween  20  and  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  proposed,    Elach   such   proposal   shall 
Include    a   justification    of   the    non  Federal 
percentage  proposed.  The  Secietary  may  re- 
duce or  eliminate  the  non-Federal   percent- 
age  requirement   under   this  section   if  the 
Secretary    deteiinines    that    research    under 
the  proposal  Is  of  a  more  basic  or  fundatnen- 
U\\  naturi' 

SKC  2.10S  (OMCRKIIKNSIVK  KNKKC.V  RKSf  ,\H(U, 
l)KVKI.()l"MKM.  AM)  DKMONSIICV- 
TU)N  1'I.AN  A.NI)  I'K(K;R.,VM. 

(a)  ENKRc.v  ^^:(HMllnl;^  iwisroRv  ANH 
Status  RKl'olcr  As  part  of  the  National  En 
ergy  Policy  Plan  required  under  .sei'tion  801 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  Organization 
Act  (42  use.  7321).  the  Secretary,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Advisory  Board  established 
under  section  2303  of  this  Act.  shall  develop 
an  Inventory  and  status  report  of  tech- 
nologies to  enhance  energy  supply  and  to  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  energy  end  uses,  The 


Inventory  and  status  report  shall  Include  fos- 
sil, renewable,  nuclear,  and  energy  conserva- 
tion    technologies     which     have     not     yet 
achieved  the  status  of  fully  reliable  and  cost- 
competitive    commercial     availability,     but 
which    the   Secretary    projects   may    liecome 
available  with  additional  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration.  The  inventory  and 
status  report  shall   provide,   for  each   tech 
nology 
1 1 1  an  assessment  of  it* 
I  Ai  degree  of  technological  maturity;  and 
(B)   principal    research,   development,   and 
demonstration  issues.  Including 

(1)  the  barriers  posed  by  capital,  operating, 
and  maintenance  costs; 

ill)  technical  performance;  and 

(Hi)  potential  environmental  impacts; 

(2)  the  projected  time  frame  for  commer- 
cial a-'illablllty.  specifying  at  a  minimum 
whether  the  technology  will  be  commer- 
cially available  In  the  near  term,  midterm, 
or  long-term,  whether  there  are  too  rnany 
uncertainties  to  project  availability,  or 
whether  it  is  unlikely  that  the  technology 
will  ever  be  commercial;  and 

(3)  a  projection  of  the  future  i:oat-compell- 
tiveness  of  the  technology  in  comparison 
with  alternative  technologies  to  provide  the 
same  energy  service 

The  Secretary  shall  publish  the  proposed  re 
port  for  a  written  public  comment  period  of 
at  least  90  days.  The  Secretary  shall  consider 
such    comments    and     Include    a    summary 
thereof  In  the  report 

(b)  Rk.skakch  ami  UKVKI,01'MKNr  Phioii- 
ITIKS,  As  i«rt  of  the  National  Energy  Policy 
Plan  required  under  section  801  of  the  De 
partment  of  Energy  Organization  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  7:J21),  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
comprehensive  energy  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  program  pilorities 
to  give  highest  priority  to  the  development 
of  technologies  assessed  in  the  energy  tech- 
nology Inventory  and  status  report  that  will 
enable  the  United  States  to  meet  the  goals 
staled  in  section  2002  of  this  Act 

SEC.  2307  « OS^rs  KH,AI>I)  n>  UKCOMMIS.SfON 
l.\(.  AM)  rilK  SI(IR,\(.K  AM)  DIS 
HtJSAI.  OK  NL«  1  KAH  W,VSI>: 

(a)  AwAKii  (IK  CdNiKAr 

(ll    PKIMK  CdNTHAL-lXjUS        111    ilWHidlllg   COn 

tracts  to  perform  nuclear  hot  cell  services, 
the  Secretary,  in  evaluating  bids  for  such 
contracts,  shall  exclude  from  consideration 
costs  related  to  the  decommissioning  of  nu 
clear  facilities  or  the  storage  and  disposal  of 
nuclear  waste.  If 

(Ai  one  or  more  of  the  parties  bidding  to 
perform  such  services  Is  a  United  States 
company  that  Is  subject  to  such  costs;  and 

(B)  one  or  more  of  the  parties  bidding  to 
perform  such  services  is  a  foreign  company 
that  Is  not  subject  to  comparable  costs. 

(2)  SUBCDNTRACrroHS.- -Any  person  awarded 
a  contract  subject  to  the  restrictions  de 
scribed  in  paragraph  (1)  who  subcontracts 
with  a  person  to  perform  the  services  de- 
scribed In  such  paragraph  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  restrictions  in  evaluating  bids 
among  potential  subcontractors,  as  the  Sec- 
letAry  was  subject  to  In  evaluating  bids 
among  prime  contractors. 

(bi   IssuA.NCK  OK   Rkgulations.— The   Sec 
rotary  shall  issue  regulations  not  later  than 
90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  to  carry  out  the  requirements  ol 
subsection  (a). 

(c)  I>KKI,s;thins.  Am  used  in  this  section— 
(li  the  term  "costs  related  to  decommis- 
sioning of  nuclear  facilities"  means  any  cost 
associated  with  the  compliance  with  regu- 
latory requirements  governing  the  detom- 
mlsslonlng  of  nuclear  facilities  licensed  by 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission; 


i2)  the  term  "costs  related  to  storage  and 
disposal  of  nuclear  waste"  means  any  costs, 
whether  required  by  regulation  or  Incuired 
as  a  matter  of  prudent  business  practice,  as- 
sociated with  the  storage  or  disposal  of  nu- 
clear waste. 

(3i  the  term  "nuclear  hot  cell  .services" 
means  services  related  to  the  examination 
of.  or  performance  of  various  operations  on. 
nuclear  fuel  rods,  control  assemblies,  or 
other  components  that  are  emitting  large 
quantities  of  Ionizing  radiation;  and 

i4)  the  term  "nuclear  waste"  means  any 
radioactive  waste  material  subject  to  regula- 
tion by  the  Nu<  lear  Regulatory  Commission 
or  the  Department  of  Energy, 
SEC.  230H  I  SE  or  IXJMESTIf  PROIIL'CTS. 

lai  I'Ui'HlHl-l  luN  .^I•.A1S,V1  Kkai:ihii,knt  Usk 
OK  "Maiik  in  Amkhica  '  Lahki.s  (I)  A  person 
shall  not  Intentionally  affix  a  lal)el  bearing 
the  Inscription  of  "Made  in  Amern  a",  or  any 
Inscription  with  that  meaning,  to  any  prod 
uct  sold  in  or  shipped  to  the  United  States, 
If  that,  product  is  not  a  domestic  product, 

(2)  A    person   who   violates   paragraph   (1) 
shall  not  l)c  eligible  for  any  contract  for  a 
procurement  i  arried   out   with  amounts  au 
thorized  under  title  XX.  XXI.  XXII,  XXIII.  or 
XXIV  of  this  Act.  including  any  subt-oiUiait 
under  such  a  contract  pursuant  to  the  debar 
ment.    suspension,    and    ineligibility    proce 
dures  In  subpart  9,4  of  chaptiM    1  of  title  48. 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  or  any  succes 
sor  procedures  thereto 

(b)  CoMri.iANCK  With  Buy  Amkrican  Act.— 
(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  the 
head  of  each  agency  which  (  onducts  procure- 
ments shall  ensure  that  such  procurements 
are  conducted  In  compliance  with  .sections  2 
through  4  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1933  (41 
U.S.C,  10a  through  10c.  popularly  known  as 
the  "Buy  American  Act"). 

(2)  This  subsection  shall  apply  only  to  pro- 
curements made  for  which— 

(Ai  amounts  are  authorized  by  title  XX. 
XXI,  XXII.  XXIII.  or  XXIV  of  this  Act  to  be 
made  available:  and 

(Bl  solicitations  for  bids  are  issued  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 

(3)  The  Secretary,  before  January  1.  1994. 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  procurements 
covered  under  this  subsection  of  products 
that  are  not  domestic  products. 

(c)  DKKINITIONS.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "domestic  product"  means 
a  product— 

(1 1  that  Is  manufactured  or  produced  in  the 
United  States;  and 

(2)  at  least  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  ar- 
ticles,  materials,   or  supplies  of  which  are 
mined,    produced,    or    manufactured    In    the 
United  StAtes, 
SEC.  2309.  LIMITATION  ON  AI'I'ROI'RIATIONS. 

Appropriations  for  rtctivilie.-.  with  respctt 
to  which  s|)eciflc  amounts  are  authorized 
under  title  XX.  XXI.  XXII.  XXIII,  or  XXIV  of 
this  Act  may  not  be  made  to  the  extent  such 
appropriations  provide  for  allocations  of 
amounts  not  explicitly  provided  for  in  such 
titles. 

SEC.  2310  r>:nkwabi.e  knkr<;y  and  ocean  r>:- 
.soiKt  ES(  ent>:r 

(a)  FKA.siHll.lTV  SruoY  The  Secretary  of 
Energy  shall  conduct  a  fea.'^iblllty  study  of 
est.ablishlng  a  nati";i;i:  :,ii  >  i  :i;iiry  able  to 
carry  out  resear(.-h  .Ii-v.m.  iiii..-:.t.  and  tech- 
nology transfei  activitu-.->  on  - 

(1 )  solar  and  renewable  energy. 

(2)  energy  storage,  including  the  pi'oduc- 
tlon  of  hydrogen  from  renewable  energy; 

(3)  niatei  lals  applications  related  to  energy 
and  marine  environments; 

i4)  other  environmental  and  ocean  resource 
concepts,  including  global  climate  change: 
and 


i5i  other  matters  as  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy may  direct, 

lb)  Rki'ort  'ID  C'ONGHK.s.s,  Not  later  than 
180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  a  report  on 
the  study  condurted  in  subset  tlon  lai  to  Con- 
gress. 
SEC.  2311.  UNCOSTED  OBI.IOATIONS. 

(a)  Rkport.— Along  with  the  submission  of 
each  of  the  Presidents  annual  budget  re- 
quest's to  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit to  Congress  a  report  which- 

(1)  Identifies  the  amount  of  Department  of 
Energy  funds  that  were,  as  of  the  end  of  the 
previous  fiscal  year- 
I  A)  committed  uncosted  obligations:  and 
iB)  uncommitted  uncosted  obligation.-^: 
i2i   specilically   describes  the   purposes  for 
which  all  surh  funds  are  intended;  and 

(3)  explains  the  effect,  that  information 
I  ontalned  in  the  report  has  had  on  the  an- 
nual budget  re(iuest  for  the  Detwiilment  of 
Energy  tieing  simultaneously  submitted, 

(b)  DKKINITIONS,  Within  90  days  after-  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  a  rep<5rt  to  the  Concress  ion 
tainlng  definitions  of  the  terms  "uncosted 
obligation",  "committed  uncosted  obliga- 
tion", and  ■iinionimittPd  uncosted  obliga- 
tion" for  puiixj.ses  of  renAt^s  to  be  submitted 
under  subsection  lai     W     ^ 

TITLE  XXrV— MARINE  AND  COASTAL 
ENVIRONMENT  PROTECTION 

SEC  2401.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Marine  and 
Coastal  Envii-onment  Protection  Act  of 
1992" 

Subtitle  A — Ocean  and  CoBBtal  Resources 
Block  CrantH 
SKC,  a41 1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ocean 
and  Coastal  Resources  Hlo(  k  (Jrant  Act". 

HKC.  2412.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  subtitle  - 

ill  'block  grant"  means  a  National  Ocean 
and  Coastal  Resources  Block  Grant; 

l2l  "coastal  State"  means  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  any  State  of  the 
United  States  in.  or  bordering  on.  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  the  (Julf  of  Mexico,  Long  Island 
Sound,  or  one  or  more  of  the  Great  I>iikes, 

(3)  "coastal  territ.ory"  means  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, '.he  Northern  Mariana  Islands.  Aniei 
lean  Samoa,  or  Guam; 

i4i  Fund"  means  the  Ocean  and  Coastal 
Resources  Fund, 

(5)  "local  government'  means  that  term  as 
defined  In  section  304(11;  of  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972  (16  U  S.C  1453(11)1 
and.  with  respect  to  the  .State  of  Alaska,  the 
term  Includes  unincorporated  communities, 
including  Alaska  Native  villages  and  with  re 
spect  to  Indian  tribes,  the  term  includes  any 
Indian  tribe,  bend,  nation,  or  other  organized 
group  or  community  which  is  recognized  a.-^ 
eligible  for  the  special  programs  and  services 
provided  by  the  United  Slates  to  Indians  be 
cause  of  their  status  as  Indians; 

(6)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce;  and 

(7)  "State"  means  any  coastal  State  or 
coastal  territory  - 

(A)  for  which  the  Secretary  has  approved  a 
coastal  zone  management  program  under 
section  306  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  of  1972  (16  use    1455i,  oi 

(B)  which  the  Secretary  ha.s  detfiriiined  is 
making  satlsl'a(  tory  pio^rress  towaid  the  ^U- 
velopment  of  such  program  which  w;li  be  up 
provable  under  su(  h  section  306, 

The   determination   made   by   the   Secretary 
under  subparagraph  i  Bi  shall  not  be  made  for 


any  State  for  more  than  one  fisiai  \cai  and 
may  be  I'enewed  with  respect  to  such  State 
lor  no  more  than  two  ai1(iitional  fiscal  years, 
SEC.  2413.  OCEAN  ANO  COASTAL  RESOURCES 
FUND. 

(a)  There  is  established  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
Ocean  and  Coastal  Resources  Fund. 

(b)(1)  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1993  and  in 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Ti-easury  shall  deposit  into  the  Fund,  not 
later  than  60  days  after  the  end  of  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year,  an  amount  equal  to  4  per 
cent  of  the  average  amount  of  all  sums  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  section  9  of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U,S,C.  1338)  dunn>; 
the  three  previous  fiscal  years. 

(2i    Beginning   in    fiscal    year-    1994.    and    m 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  amount  de 
posited  in  the  Fund  shall  not  exceed  105  per- 
cent of  the  amount  deposited  '     the  Fund  in 
the  prior  fiscal  year. 

(CI  As  provided  m  advance  us  appropria- 
tion Acts,  the  Secretary  shall  use  *he  total 
amount  of  any  amounts  deposited  in  the 
Fund  during  each  fiscal  year  to  can-y  out  the 
purposes  of,  and  in  accordance  with,  the  pro 
visions  of  section  2414  of  this  Act 

SEC.  2414.   NATIONAl.  OCEAN  A>T)  COASTAI.   RE 
SOURCES  BLOCK  GRANTS. 

lar  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
2413(c!  and  this  section,  for  fiscal  year  1993 
and  for  each  subsequent  fiscal  year,  the  Se(  - 
retary  shall  provide  to  each  State  a  national 
ocean  and  coastal  resources  block  grant  from 
amounts  paid  into  the  Fund  during  such  fis 
(  al  year  under  section  2413(bi, 

(b)(1)  No  State  may  receive  a  block  grant 
for  a  fiscal  year  unless  such  State  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretai-y.  and  the  Secretary 
has  approved  after  notice  and  comment,  a  re- 
port for  sue  h  fiscal  year  that 

(A)  specifies  the  proposed  allocation  by 
such  State  of  the  block  gr-ant  among  the  ac- 
tivities specified  in  section  2415(a): 

iBi  describes  each  pr'oposed  activity  receiv- 
ing funds  provided  by  the  block  grant  and 
the  amounts  proposed  to  be  expended  for' 
each  activity:  and 

(C)  demonstrates  that  each  proposed 
project  IS  consistent  with  the  allowable  uses 
specified  in  section  2415,  will  benefit  the 
coastal  environment  of  the  State,  and  is  jus 
titled  in  terms  of  Its  need,  design,  and  cost  of 
iniplenientation, 

(2)  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  a  block 
grant  pursuant  to  this  subtitle  and  before 
submitting  the  report  required  under  para- 
graph (1).  each  State  shall  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  the  public  to  review  and  comment  on 
the  report  and  shall  hold  at  least  one  public 
hearing  on  such  report  at  a  site  in  the  State 
convenient  for  encouraging  maximum  public 
par'ticipatlon, 

(ci  All  amounts  appropriated  from  the 
Fund  in  any  fiscal  year-  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Secr-etary  as  block  grants  to  eligible 
States  as  follows— 

.'  1 1  0,25  percent  for  each  coastal  territory: 

(2)  5.0  percent  for-  each  of  Alabama  aiui 
Mississippi: 

(3)  10.0  percent  for  each  of  Alaska.  Caliioi'- 
nia.  Louisiana,  and  Texas; 

(4)  1.75  percent  for  each  of  the  remaining 
States;  and 

(5 1  the  tjalance  of  appropriated  amounts 
among  the  States  in  the  same  ratio  that  the 
volume  of  oil  and  natural  gas  produced  from 
the  outer  Continental  Shell  which  is  first 
landed  in  such  State  in  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  bears  to  the  total  volume 
of  oil  and  natural  gas  produced  from  the  en- 
tire outer  Continental  Shelf  which  is  first 
landed  in  all  of  the  States  in  such  year. 


id)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
award  block  grants  under  this  subtitle  shall 
expire  on  September  :».  2004  Not  later  than 
September  30.  2003,  the  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
shall  review  the  apportionment  provided  in 
subsection  (o  and  the  existing  and  projected 
volume  of  oil  and  natural  gas  from  the  outer 
Continental  Shelf  landed  in  coastal  States. 
Based  on  such  review,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  not  later  than 
December  31.  2003,  The  report  shall  include 
recommendations  for  maintaining  or  revis- 
ing such  apportionment.  If  a  revision  of  such 
apportionment  is  recommended,  the  report 
shall  include  further  recommendations  for 
an  equitable  and  orderly  transition  from  the 
apportionment  provided  m  subsection  (cl  to 
any  new  apportionment  provision. 
SEC  2415.  REQUIREMENTS  ON  THE  CSE  OF 
BLOCK  GRANTS. 

(a)  Funds  received  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
title shall  be  used  fiy  the  coastal  States  for— 

(li  projects  to  protect,  conserve,  or  en- 
hance air  quality,  water  quality,  fish  and 
wildlife  habitats,  or  wetlands  in.  or  in  close 
proximity,  to  the  State's  coastal  zone  as 
identified  in  the  State's  management  pro- 
gram under  se<  lion  306(d)(2i(Ai  of  the  Coast- 
al 7.one  Management  .^ct  of  1972  <16  U.S.C. 
1455); 

(2)  project,-  that  ameliorate  adverse  envi- 
ronmental impacts  that  result  from  the 
siting,  construction,  expansion,  or  operation 
of  energy  facilities  in  the  coastal  zone,  above 
and  beyond  any  mitigation  required  of  per- 
nnttees  under  cur'rent  law; 

(3)  administrative,  resource  assessment, 
and  enviionmental  study  costs  the  State  in- 
cur-s  in  i-eviewing  and  approving  or  dis- 
appi-oving  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lease 
sale,  exploration,  and  development  and  pro- 
duction activities  under  any  applicable  law: 
and 

(4)  administrative  costs  of  complying  with 
this  subtitle. 

ibi  The  Secretaiw  shall  reduce  any  block 
grant,  provided  under  this  subtitle  to  a 
State,  by  no  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
amount  of  such  State's  block  grant,  if  the 
Secretary  makes  the  determination  provided 
in  section  312(ci  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1972. 
SEC.  2416.  RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHER  I-AW. 

Nothing  in  this  subtitle  shall  i-educe  any 
amounts  r-equired  to  be  credited  to  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  pursuant  to 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965  (16  use,  4601-4  to  4601-11  i,  or  to  the 
Historic  Preservation  Fund,  pursuant  to  the 
Historic  Preservation  Act  (16  U.S.C  470hi. 
from  revenues  due  and  payable  w  the  United 
States  for  deposit  m  the  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  under  the  Out«r  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act.  To  the  extent  that 
the  crediting  of  such  amount.s  into  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  or  the  Historic 
Pr-eservation  Fund  makes  monies  otherwise 
payable  under  this  subtitle  unavailable,  pay- 
ments to  the  States  pui'suant  to  this  subtitle 
shall  be  redu(  eii  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 
SEC.  2417.  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS. 

(a:  Each  Stale  receiving  a  block  grant  In 
any  fiscal  year'  under  section  2414ia'  shaii- 

(1)  establish  an  effective  mechanism  for 
consultation  and  coordination  w:  n  its  local 
govei'nments  with  respect  to  the  allocation 
of  such  bloc  k  grant  within  the  State,  and 

(2)  provide  to  its  local  governmenus  alloca- 
tions from  such  block  giant,  taking  into  con- 
sideiation  the  responsibilities  of  the  local 
governments  in  carrying  out  activities  under 
section  2415iai. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities 
under  this  section,  each  State  shall  provide 
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no  less  than  33'6  percent  of  each  block  Kiant 
reii'lveil    under  section  2414(a)   to   its   local 
KOVPi  nmpiita. 
SEC   2418.  AUDIT. 

(a I  I'luter  rfnulatlons  promulKated  by  the 
St'i  1  (>tarv.  anv  State  receiving  a  block  (rrant 
unil>'i  sfiiiuii  24M(;ii  shall,  for  each  flsial 
yoai  thai  it  id  pivcs  such  xrant.  subiiiit  to 
the  Sei  retary  a  fliuiiu ml  audit  of  the  urant. 
The  Income  derlvt-d  from  su<.h  ^rant  for  each 
fl.scal  ypar  shall  be  Included  In  the  audit  re- 
quired l)y  this  .section. 

(t)i  tlarh  audit  submitted  by  a  State  under 
subsection  lai  shall  — 

(li  contain  a  statement  of  all  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  block  tjrant  received  by  auch 
State  for  thi'  fisc  al  year; 

i2)  Inrludf  a  stjttement  of  all  financial  as- 
sistance provided  to  such  StAtes  local  gov- 
ernments pursuant  to  section  2417, 

i3)  he  condU(  led  by  an  entity  which  Is  Inde- 
pendent of  any  aKcruy  or  official  admlnlster- 
InK  or  usiiiK'  fuiuls  priivld>'d  liy  such  block 
tfrant;  anil 

(4)  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  fl 
nam  lal  and  compliance  element  of  the 
wtAndards  for  audit  of  Kovernmental  organi- 
zations, activities,  and  functions  established 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States 

(1  )  After  receiving  a  State's  financial  audit 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 

(li  make  a  preliminary  evaluation  of  each 
audit  submitted  pursuant  to  this  section.  If 
the  S(Tret.iiry  determines,  in  the  preliminary 
evaluation  of  a  State's  audit,  that  ail  or  any 
part  fif  thf  t)li)(  k  >rrant  has  not  l)cen  used  as 
reijulred  by  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  noMrc  of  this  findliiK  In  the  Federal 
HeKisler  In  <ulilition,  the  SecreUiry  may  sus 
pend,  and  pla(  >•  in  e.scrow,  an  amount  from 
any  fuluic  bleu  k  >;raiit  whi(  h  Is  ecjulvalcnt 
U)  the  ajtiount  misused,  piMidln^  final  deter- 
mination pursuant  to  para^^raph  (J); 

(2)  provide  the  Slate  with  an  opportunity 
for  a  heariiiK.  and 

i3i  make  a  final  determination 

id  I  It  the  Set  retary  makes  a  final  deter- 
mination under  subsection  ic)(3)  that  all  or 
any  part  of  such  funds  were  not  used  as  re- 
(julred  by  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  shall 

(1)  provide  in  wiliinK  to  the  Stale  the  rea- 
sons for  the  del<-rmlnaUon  and  the  amount 
of  funds  irilsused,  and 

(2>  tiike  appropriate  action  to  recover  an 
amount  eiiual  to  that  determined  to  have 
iH-en  misu.sed  under  subsection  (c).  including 
the  withholding  of  such  amount  from  a 
State's  future  block  Krant  or  the  amount 
which  may  have  been  suspended  under  8ul>- 
.sectlon  (i:  1(1). 

(e)  If  IK)  apiwal  of  the  final  determination 
Is  filed  within  (>0  days  followInK  notification 
to  the  State  of  the  final  determination,  any 
funds  withheld  or  recovered  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (d)(2)  shall  be  returned  to 
the  Fund 

(f)  If  an  appeal  of  the  final  determination 
Is  filed  Within  the  (iO  day  period  specified  In 
subsection  lei,  any  funds  withheld  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  held  In  escrow  until  such 
time  as  a  final  determination  Is  made  of  the 
appeal 

MKC.  2419.  RLll^H  ANU  RKCill jXTIONa 

Within  180  days  of  enai  tnicnt  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  promultcate.  pursuant  to 
section  553  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  participa- 
tion by  relevant  Federal  agencies.  State 
agencies,  local  governments,  regional  orga 
nizatlon.s,  and  other  lntereste<l  parties,  both 
public  and  private,  su<h  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subtitle. 


Subtitle  II — Kevlsion.-i  in  the  (iuler 
('i>ntmenlal  .'<helf  Program 

SKI  Jill  KKI..\riONSHII'  ro  Ot  TKH  <  ONTINKN- 
I  Al.  .SlU.l.h  l.KAMNt;  l'K(X.HAM  ANU 
KXI.STINC,  LAW 

(a)  Rki,ai:<i.s.-^h;i'  :;:  oi,  rhH  CoNTlNKNTAl, 
SHKl.K  Lka.sing  PiiooHAM.  -  Notwithstanding 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Leasing  Pro 
gram  maintained  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  section  18  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  (4'3  U.S.C.  VM4)  or  any  lease  sale 
schedule  contained  In  a  specific  leasing  pro- 
gram thereunder,  the  Secretary  shall  carry 
out  such  program  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subtitle. 

(b)  Rki.ationship  to   Existing   Law.- Ex- 
cept as  otherwise   specifically    provided   In 
this  Act,  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con 
strued  to  affect  the  application  of  other  Fed 
eral  law  to  activities  'ondurteil  on  the  outer 
Continental  Shelf 

SEC.  2432.  SPKCIFH'  11KC;I()NAI.  ()ir>:H  (ON 
TINKNTAI.  .SMKl.K  l'IANNIN(;  AKt:,\.S. 
The  specilii  n'>'ii.n;il  u.itit  ('(.nit  inciital 
Shelf  planning  areas  referred  to  In  this  sub- 
title shall  be  those  so  designated  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Natural  Oas  and  Oil  Resource  Manage- 
ment Comprehensive  Program  1992  1997  Pro- 
posal, dated  .July  1991. 

SEC.  2433.  Ol  TKH  <  ON  TINKNTAI.  SUKI  K  I.K.\SING 
KNVIKONMKVr.M.       .S<  IKNCtS       RE- 
VIEW. 
(a)  ENVIKONMENTAb  SCIENCES  REVIEW   PAN 

Ki,a.— 

il)  EsTABi.iSHMBNT.— An  environmental 
silences  review  panel  shall  be  established  for 
each  of  the  Planning  Areas  described  in  sec 
tion  2434.  except  that  one  such  review  panel 
shall  Ije  established  for  the  South  Atlantic 
Planning  Area  and  the  Straits  of  Florida 
Planning  Area,  collectively. 

(2)  PUHi'osES.  -The  purposes  of  each  review 
panel  established  under  paragraph  d)  shall 
be- 

(A)  to  assess  the  adequacy  of  available 
physical  oceanographlc.  ecological,  and  so- 
cioeconomic Information  in  enabling  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  his  responsibilities 
under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
with  respect  to  authorizing 

(1)  leasing  and  exploration:  and 

til)  development  and  production, 
In  the  area  covered  by  such  review  panel: 

(H)  if  such  available  Information  Is  not 
adequate  for  such  purposes,  to  Identify  the 
additional  studies  required  to  obtain  such  In- 
formation: 

(C)  to  Identify  the  potential  physical 
oceanographic,  ecological,  and  socio- 
economic Impacts  of  exploration  and  devel- 
opment In  the  area  covered  by  such  review 
panel; 

(I))  to  provide  for  and  supervise  the  peer 
review,  by  qualified  scientists  not  employed 
by  the  Federal  Government,  of  the  proposed 
studies  Identified  under  subparagraph  (B)  be- 
fore their  submission  to  the  Secretary  and 
separate  reviews  of  each  research  proposal 
designed  to  implement  those  studies;  and 

(E)  to  report  to  the  Secretary  on  Its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  under  this  pai'a- 
graph. 

(3)  Mkmhkkship.  -Each  review  panel  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  (H  shall  consist  of— 

(Al  one  repiesentatlve  each  from  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  the  Minerals 
Management  Service,  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  and  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service; 

(B)  at  least  one  representative  from  each 
State  approved  by  the  Governor  of  such 
State  In  the  area  covered  by  such  review 
panel;  and 


(Ci  three  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary ol  Commerce  from  a  list  of  Individ- 
uals nominated  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  who  are  profe.sslonal  scientists  In 
the  fields  of  physical  oceanography,  marine 
ecology,  and  social  science 
There  shall  be  4  members  as  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (Hi  on  each  review  panel,  except 
that  the  total  representation  under  such  sub- 
paragraph (Bi  on  a  review  panel  covering 
more  than  4  States  shall  equal  the  number  of 
SU\tes  covered. 

(4)  Compensation.  (Al  Members  of  ea.  h 
review  panel  appointed  under  paragiaph 
(3i(Ci.  while  peiforming  official  duties  undei- 
this  subtitle  shall  receive  compensation  for 
travel  and  transportation  expenses  under 
section  5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 

iB)  Members  of  each  review  panel  ap- 
pointed under  paragraph  (3)(Ci  may  be  com- 
IH^nsated  at  a  rate  to  l>e  fixed  by  the  Sec- 
ii-tary  of  Commerce,  but  not  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  rate  of  pay  lor  k'lolf  (is  18  pro 
vlded  In  the  General  Si  heduii'  ;ini!i-i  section 
5332  of  title  5,  United  St.:ites  Code,  for  each 
day  such  memtx-r  sp«'nds  perlorming  the  du 
ties  of  the  panel. 

(b)  Rki-oris  r«)  Congress.— The  Secretary 
shall,  after  consideration  of  the  findings  anii 
recommendations  of  each  review  panel  estab 
llshed  under  subsection  (a),  submit  a  report 
to  the  Congre.ss— 

(li  certifying  that  the  physical  oceano- 
graphic. ecological,  and  socioeconomic  infor- 
mation available  Is  sufficient  U)  enable  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  his  responslbllltlps 
under  the  Outer  Continent»il  Shelf  Lands  Act 
with  respt^ct  to  authorizing  leasing  and  de- 
velopment In  the  area  covered  by  such  re- 
view panel:  and 

(2)  intludlng  a  detailed  explanation  of  any 
differences    between    such    certification    and 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  re 
view  panel,  along  with  a  detailed  Justifica- 
tion for  each  such  differeni  o 

(c)  Lkasino  CoNsiDKitArioNS.  -The  Sec- 
retary shall.  In  determining  whether  to  lease 
any  aresi  described  in  section  24;t4 

(I  I  consider  the  findings  and  recommenda 
lions  of  the  appropriate  review  panel  eslab 
llshed  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
and 

i2i  to   the  extent  that   the  Secretary   dis- 
agrees with  such  findings  and  recommenda 
lions,   provide  s\ibst,inf  lal  evidence  for  sui  h 
disagreement 

SEC.  2434  K>;.'<TKI<TI()NS  AM)  R>:«il  IK>;.MENTS 
Al'I'I.K  ABLE  TO  ,SfE<  IH(  1'I.AN 
MN(;  AKJ':,\.S 

(a)  North  A'i'i.ANi'ir  Planning  Ahka.— In 
the  North  Atlantic  Planning  Area,  the  fol- 
lowing addltloiuil  restrictions  and  require- 
ments shall  apply: 

(1)  No  preleasing  activity  shall  be  con- 
ducted before  the  issuance  of  the  first  final  5- 
year  leasing  plan  under  section  18  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  after 
January  1.  2002. 

i2i  No  lease  sale  shall  be  held  until  after 
the  expiration  of  45  days  of  continuous  ses 
slon  of  Congress  aftei-  the  Secretary  submits 
a  report  with  respect  to  the  area  under  sec- 
tion 2433(b). 

(bi  Mid- ATI, antic  Planning  Akea.  In  the 
Mld-Atlantlc  Planning  Area,  thi  following 
additional  restrictions  and  requirements 
shall  apply: 

(1)  No  preleasing  activity  shall  be  con- 
ducted before  the  issuance  of  the  first  final  5- 
year  leasing  plan  under  section  18  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Umds  Act  after 
January  1,  2002. 

(2)  No  lease  sale  shall  be  held  until  after 
the  expiration  of  45  days  of  continuous  ses- 


sion of  Congress  after  the  Secretary  submits 
a  report  with  respect  to  the  area  under  sec- 
tion 2433(b). 

(3l(A)  The  restrictions  and  requirements  of 
subparagraphs  (B),  (C),  and  (Ui  of  this  para- 
graph shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  the 
area  offshore  North  Carolina  included  within 
blocks  numbered  246,  247.  290.  291,  ;}34.  335. 
378,  379,  422.  423,  466.  467.  510,  511.  553.  564.  555. 
597,  698,  640.  and  641  on  protraction  diagram 
NI  18-2  of  the  Unlvensal  Transverse  Mercator 
Grid  System. 

(B»  Notwithstanding  the  requirements  of 
section  5(a)(2)(A)  and  (B)  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1334(ai(2)(A)  and  (Bi),  the  Secretary,  within 
90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  shall  cancel  any  active  leases  in  the 
area. 

■  C)  Before  the  cancellation  required  under 
subparagraph  (B),  no  exploration  or  develop- 
ment plans  or  permit.,s  to  drill  shall  be  ap- 
proved for  any  such  h-aso  in  existence  on  the 
date  of  cnai  tment  of  this  Act. 

(Di  Compensation  to  lessees  owning  leases 
that  are  cameled  under  subpai'agraph  (Bi 
shall  be  determined  under  section  5(a)(2)(C) 
and  (I))  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Alt  (43  US  C   13.'Mia»i2)(Ci  and  il))i. 

HI  Siiin'H  ATi.ANiir  Plannlnt;  Arka.— In 
the  .South  .Mlantic  Planning  Area,  the  fol- 
lowing additional  restrictions  and  require- 
menus  shall  apply 

(li  No  preleasing  ai.Mvity  shall  be  con- 
ducted before  the  issuance  of  the  first  final  5- 
yeai'  leasing  plan  under  section  18  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  after 
January  1,  2002. 

i2)  No  lease  sale  shall  be  held  until  after 
the  expiration  of  4.S  days  of  lontinuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress  .ift*>r  the  Sei  ret;xry  submits 
a  report  with  respert  to  the  area  under  sec- 
tion 24;S3(bi. 

nil    STRAITS   OV     Fl.ORIliA    PLANNING    AREA.— 

In  the  Strains  ol  Florida  Planning  Area,  the 
following  addaional  restrictions  and  require- 
ments shall  apply 

ill  No  pieleasing  activity  shall  be  con- 
dui  ted  before  the  issuance  of  the  first  final  5- 
yeai  leasing  plan  under  section  18  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  after 
January  1.  2002. 

(2 1  No  lease  sale  shall  be  held  until  after 
the  expiration  of  45  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress  after  the  Secretary  submits 
a  report  with  respect  to  the  area  under  sec- 
tion 24:?3(bi 

le)  Eastern  Gulk  ok  Mk.xico  Planning 
AREA  (1>  In  the  Eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico 
Planning  Area  north  of '26  degrees  north  latl 
tudc  and  east  of  the  lateral  seaward  hound- 
aiy  between  the  .States  of  Florida  and  Ala 
bama.  the  following  additional  restrictions 
ami  requirements  shall  apply 

I  A)  No  preleasing  activity  shall  be  con- 
ducted before  the  issuance  of  the  first  final  5- 
year  leasing  plan  under  section  18  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  I.,and8  Act  after 
Januaiy  1.  2(X)2 

iHi  No  lease  sale  shall  be  held  until  after 
the  expiration  of  45  days  of  continuous  ses 
slon  ol  Congress  after  the  Secretary  submits 
a  report  with  respect  to  the  area  under  sec- 
tion 2433(b). 

(2i  In  the  Eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico  Planning 
Area,  the  additional  restrictions  and  requlre- 
ment«  in  this  paragraph  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  the  area  offshoie  Florida, 
south  of  26  degrees  north  latitude  and  east  of 
86  degrees  west  longltuilH 

lAi  No  preleasing  activity  shall  be  con- 
ducted before  the  issuance  of  the  first  final  5- 
year  leasing  plan  under  section  18  of  the 
Outer  ('(jntinenlal  Shelf  Lands  Act  after 
.lanuaiy  1,  2002 


(B)  No  lease  sale  shall  be  held  until  alter 
the  expiration  of  45  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress  after  the  Secretary  submits 
a  report  with  respect  to  the  area  under  sec- 
tion 2433(b). 

(C)  Studies  to  acquire  the  Information 
found  inadequate  by  the  National  Research 
Council's  report  shall  be  completed  prior  to 
any  lease  sale  held  after  January  1.  2002. 

(D)(i)  Notwithstanding  the  requirements  of 
section  5(al(2)(A)  and  (B)  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1334(a)(2)(A)  and  (B)).  the  Secretary,  within 
90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  shall  cancel  any  active  leases  in  the 
area. 

(II)  Before  the  cancellation  required  under 
clause  (i).  no  exploration  or  development 
plans  or  permit-s  to  drill  shall  be  approved 
for  any  such  lease  in  existence  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(III)  Compensation  to  lessees  owning  leases 
that  are  cancelled  under  clause  (i)  shall  be 
determined  under  section  5(a)(2>iCl  and  iDi 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  1334(a)(2)(C)  ami  d"))). 

(fl  Southern  California.  Central  Cali- 
fornia. AND  Northern  California  Plannin(j 
Areas.  In  the  Southern  California.  Central 
California,  and  Noithern  California  Planning 
Areas,  the  following  additional  restrictions 
and  requirements  shall  apply 

(1)  No  preleasing  activity  shall  be  con- 
ducted before  the  issuance  of  the  first  final  5- 
year  leasing  plan  under  section  18  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  after 
January  1.  2002. 

(2)  No  lease  sale  shall  be  held  until  after 
the  expiration  of  45  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress  after  the  Secretary  submits 
a  report  with  respect  to  the  area  under  sec- 
tion 243.3(b). 

(3)  Studies  to  acquire  the  information 
found  inadequate  by  the  National  Research 
Councils  report  shall  be  completed,  and  ad- 
ditional research  on  the  incremental  risks  of 
an  oil  spill  in  the  area  shall  be  conducted, 
prior  to  any  lease  sale  held  after  January  1, 
2002. 

(g)  Washington-Oregon  Planning  Area. 
In    the    Washington-Oregon    Planning    Area, 
the  following  additional  restrictions  and  re 
quirements  shall  apply: 

(li    No    preleasing   activity    shall    be    con 
ducted  before  the  Issuance  of  the  first  final  5- 
year    leasing   plan    under   .section    18   of   the 
Outer    Continental    Shelf    Lands    Act    after 
January  1,  2002. 

(2)  No  lease  sale  shall  be  held  until  after- 
the  expiration  of  45  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress  after  the  Secretary  submits 
a  report  with  respect  to  the  area  under  sei: 
tion  24331  bi. 

(3)  .Studies  recommended  by  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Outei  Continental  Shelf  Task 
Force,  shall  be  completed  prior  to  any  lease 
sale  held  after  January  1.  2002. 

(4i  No  leasing  or  preleasing  activity  shall 
be  conducted  within  the  area  designated  as 
the  Olympic  Coast  National  Marine  Sanc- 
tuary in  accordance  with  Public  Law  l(X)-627. 

(h)  NORTH  Alkl'tian  Basin  Pi.a.nning 
Area.  In  the  North  Aleutian  Basin  Plan- 
ning Area,  the  additional  restrictions  and  re- 
quirements in  this  paragraph  shall  apply: 

ill  No  preleasing  activity  shall  be  con- 
ducted before  the  issuance  of  the  first  final  5- 
year  leasing  plan  under  section  18  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  after 
January  1.  2002. 

i2)  No  lease  sale  shall  be  held  until  after 
the  expiration  of  45  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congre.ss  after  the  SecreUry  submits 
a  report  with  respect  to  the  area  under  sec- 
tion 2433i  b). 


(3MAi  Notwithstanding  the  requirements  of 
section  5ia)(2)(A)  and  <B)  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C 
1334(a)(2KAi  and  (Bi).  the  Secretary,  within 
90  days  after  the  dale  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  shall  cancel  any  active  leases  in  the 
area. 

(B)  Before  the  cancellation  required  under 
subparagraph  (A),  no  exploration  or  develop- 
ment plans  or  permits  to  drill  shall  be  ap- 
proved for  any  such  lease  in  existence  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(C)  Compensation  to  lessees  owning  leases 
that  are  cancelled  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  determined  under  .section  5(a)(2)(C) 
and  (D)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  (43  U.S.C.  I'334(a)(2)(C)  and  (Du. 

(i)  Continuous  session  of  Congress.— In 
computing  any  45-day  period  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress  under  this  section- 

(1)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die:  and 

(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  of  (^on 
grcss  is  not  m  session  because  of  an  adjourn- 
ment of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain 
are  excluded. 

SEC.  2435.  ALASKA  OCS  SUBSISTENCE  REVIEW 

The  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  i43 
U.S.C.  1301  et  seq.).  as  amended  by  set  tion 
2434(h)  of  this  Act.  is  further  amended  by 
adding  al  the  end  thereof  the  following 

"Sec  32.  Alaska  OCS  subsistence  Re- 
view.—Prior  to  issuing  any  live  year  pro- 
gram under  section  18  of  this  Act.  conduct- 
ing any  lease  sale,  or  approving  any  plan  or 
permit  for  exploration,  development,  oi  pro- 
duction activities  in  the  Alaska  region  au- 
thorized by  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
comply  with  section  810  of  the  .'Alaska  Na- 
tional Interest  Lands  Conservation  Ai  t  1 16 
U.S.C.  3120).  At  the  lease  sale  stage  the  Sec- 
retary shall  fully  consider  the  effects  of  ex- 
ploration, development,  and  production  upon 
subsistence  uses". 
SEC.  2436.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle — 

(1)  teims  defined  in  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  have  the  meaning  given 
such  terms  in  that  Act; 

i2)  the  term  "adequate"  means  sufficiently 
complete  to  enable  necessary  decisions  to  be 
made  under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act.  and  of  sufficient  scientific  qual- 
ity to  be  repeatable,  reliable,  and  valid  in 
measurements  and  analysis  with  appropriate 
methods  and  subject: 

i3)  the  term  •■National  Research  Councils 
report"  means  the  report  entitled  "The  Ade- 
quacy of  Environmental  Information  for 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Oil  and  Gas  Deci- 
sions F'lorida  and  California'  issued  m  1989 
by  the  Council's  Committee  to  Review  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Environmental 
Studies  Program  and  supported  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Outer  Continental  Shelf  Leasing  and 
Deyelopment  Task  Force  through  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  Contract  No. 
1435000130495;  and 

(4)  the  term  "preleasing  activities"  means 
activities  conducted  before  a  lease  sale  is 
held,  and  includes  the  scheduling  of  a  lease, 
requests  for  industry  interest,  calls  for  infor- 
mation and  nominations,  area  identifica- 
tions, publication  of  draft  or  fin?'  environ- 
mental impact  statements,  noti.  es  of  sale, 
and  any  form  of  rotary  drilling:  but  such 
term  does  not  include  environmental,  geo- 
logic, geophysical,  economic,  engineering,  or 
other  scientific  analyses,  studies,  and  eval- 
uations. 

Subtitle  C— Environmental  Studies  Program 
SEC.  2441.  ENVIRONMENTAL  STU'DIES. 

Section  20(a)il)  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf    Lands    Act    (43    U.S.C,     1346ia)(li)    is 
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anieiideil  l)v  aclillnif  at  the  enil  the  following 
new  senteni  e       Such  study  shall   Include  an 
assessment     "I     the    adequai'V    ot    available 
physical    01  eanii«raphlc.   ecojnjflcal.   and    so 
eloet  onoriiu   liuorm.itloii 
SEC.  1442.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Het  tloii  20  Ml  ihe  Outer  Ci)ntlnenlal  Shelf 
Lands  A(  t  (43  U  S  ('  1346i  Is  amended  l>v  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  subsections 

■•((f)  AiiKyi'ACV  o^  INKDKMATION  Foc  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  adequacy 
means  sufficiently  complete  to  eniible  nee 
eseary  decisions  to  l)e  made  under  this  Act. 
and  of  suffli'lent  quality  to  be  repeatable.  re 
liable  and  valid  In  measurements  and  analy 
His  with  appropriate  methods  ;ind  subject. 

(hi    A(  rHiiUI/Ai'loN    OF    Al'l'HOrHIATlDNS 
There  arf  authorized  to  be  appropriated   to 
the  He<  letHrv  tor  carrying  out  this  section 

•■(1)  J21. 000.000  for  llscal  year  1993; 

•■(2)»25.000.0«)  for  llscal  year  19»1; 

'•(3)130.000.000  for  llscal  year  1995; 

"(4)  H5.000.00f)  for  fl.scal  year  1996,  and 

"(5)  J40.000.000  for  fl.scal  year  1997.' '. 
Subtitle  l>— MlarellaiM-ouH 
nC.  t4SI.  CAN<  EUj^TION  of  ij-:ank.s 

•Section  !5(.i'i2  iH'  ol  the  Out-er  Continental 
Shelf  I>ands  Act.  i4,!  U  S  C.  l334(al(2)(H))  is 
amended 

(1)  by  Insertlni;  "or  pursuant  to  an  Act  of 
CoHKress  ■  after   'by  the  Secretary'  ;  and 

(2)  by  strlkiiiK  "five  "  and  insertluK  m  lieu 
thereof    two 

BSC.  S4Sa.  COMPKNHATION  FOR  LKA.SE 
BlJYBAl'KH. 

Section  .')<ai(2i  ol  the  Outer  Continental 
Hhelf  Lands  Act  (43  IJ  S  C  i;i;i4(a)(2l)  Is 
amended 

(li  by  insertlnK  "and  '  at  the  end  of  sub 
paraKraph  (C>.  and 

(2i  by  addlHK  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparaKraph 

"(I))  that  (  ompensatlon  a  le.ssee  Is  entitled 
to  receive  under  subparaKraph  (C)  may  be 
made  In  the  form  of  currency,  forKivoneas  of 
the  lessees  obligation  to  pay  rents  or  royal 
ties  which  would  otherwise  be  paid  to  the 
Ke<leral  Oovernment  on  another  lease  Issued 
pureuant  to  this  Act.  or  a  combination  of 
currency  with  such  forK'venes.s  ' 
as*:.  S453.  KVALUATION  OF  OeW.U>PMFNT  1*0 
TKNTIAI- 

The  Act  of  AuKUst  30.  193,S  (t'libllc  Law  No 
408  of  the  71th  CoiiKrcssc  is  iimeiuled  by  in 
BertlnK  'The  Secretaiy  sh.ill  undert^ikc  a 
demonstratl(in  projc<  t  to  I'valuatc  'In-  p<itcn 
ttal  for  hydri>|Kiwer  development.  utllizliiK 
tidal  currents  alter  "Document  Numbeied 
15,  Seventy  fourth  Congress;" 

Subtitle  K    Alaska  Resources 
PART  I     TRANS  ALASKA  flf'KIMNK 

SBC.    »««1.    RK8PONHIBILITY    OF    Rl(;irr  OF  WAY 
IIOIJ)KR. 

Title  II  ot  the    rriiiis  Alaska   I'lpellne   Au 
thorlzation    Act    (43    U  S.C     1651    et   seq.  i    Is 
amended   by   addlnK   at   the  end   thereof  the 
following 

"RKHfONSIHIl.rl'V  (II-   KIUMT  OK  WAY  HOLOKK 

"Stx.  208.  In  addition  to  the  exlstltiR  duties 
to  respond  to.  contain,  and  clean  up  oil  spills 
within  the  State  of  Aliiskii,  Inc  ludlnj?  Prince 
William  Sound,  under  section  204(bi  of  this 
Act  and  other  laws  ami  re(iuirMments,  the 
holder  of  the  riKht  of  way  shall  submit  an  oil 
aplll  response  plan  for  Prince  William  Sound 
to  the  Sec  retjiry  of  Transportation  for  ap 
proval  under  section  4202  of  the  Oil  Pollution 
Act  of  n)90  • 
aiM"     34«2     KXXON    VA1J>E/    SFrrn.EMKNT    Fl'ND 

ijvNi)  At  «ii  I**' ri*"*' 

Title  II  of  the  Trans  Alaska  Pipeline  Au- 
thorization   Act   i43   I' S  C     1G5I    et  seq.i,  as 


amended  by  section  2401  ol  this  Act,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
followlHK 

■KXXON  VAI.DBZ  aVrTTt.KMF.NT  FUND  HAniTAT 
ACyUISITlON 

HKC  209  lai  Notwithstandinif  any  other 
provlslon  of  law.  all  amounts  received  by  the 
United  States  In  settlement  of  linite<l  States 
v  Kxxon  Corporation  and  Kxxon  ShippInK 
Company  (Case  No  A90  015  ICR  and  2CRi 
(Criminal  Plea  A^reementi  shall  be  exclu 
slvely  utilized  to  acquire  from  willing  selleis 
land  or  Interests  In  land.  In<  ludlnn  timber 
rlKhts,  within  the  ChuKa<"h  National  Forest 
In  the  Prince  William  Sound  renlon  and  in 
other  Gulf  of  Ahiska  areas  affected  by  the 
discharge  of  oil  from  the  TV  EXXON 
VALDKZ.  Including  Kenal  Fjords  National 
Park.  Afonnak  Island,  the  Al.iska  Maritime 
National  Wildlife  Refiine.  and  Kodiak  Na 
tlonal  Wildlife  Refuk'e 

"(bi  Notwithstanding  any   other  provision 
of  law.  the  Keileral  Trustees  Identified  In  the 
Memorandum  ol  At;reement  and  Consent  De 
cree  entered   into  by   the  United  States  and 
the  State  of  Alaska,  as  approved  by  the  Uls 
trlct  Court  for  the  l)ist.ri(  t  of  Alaska  on  Oc- 
tol^r  8.  1991.  shall  nut  approve  any  restora 
tlon  plan  whu  h  does  not  lnclu<le  acquisition. 
In  addition   to   that  required   by  subsection 
(a),  as  the  primary  i nmpiinent  of  such   res 
toratlon  plan. 
SEt:.     2443     smsisriNrK    rij^ms    against 

THA.SH  Alj^SKA  PIPELINE  I.IABIMTY 
FUND. 

Section  204(0(13)  of  the  Trans  Alaska  Pipe 
line  Authorization  Act  (43  U  S.C    16.53(c)(13)) 
is  amended 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A): 

i2i  bv  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  and  insertlDK  in  lieu  there- 
of  ":  and    .  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subparatnaph  (Bi  the 
following 

iC)  all  Injuries  sulfered  by  individuals  or 
entitles  due  to  the  impact  of  a  ilischar^re  on 
people  eiiKaKlng  In  subslstente. 
"In  ordei-  to  expedite  compensation,  the 
Fund  shall  <  ertify  a  cia.ss  action  claim  with 
ri'sp«'(  t  to  subpjiraKraph  (C)  " 
SEC.  ■*l«4.  TAPH  RKMEDV  NOT  KXCLLJSIVE. 

Section  204ic/(;t)  ol  the  Trans  Alaska  Pipe- 
line Authorization  At  t  (4:t  V  S  f  lt)5;J(c  )(3)l  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  "Notwithstjindlng  any  other  pro- 
vision <jf  law,  ■ialm  determinations  or  pay 
ments  by  the  Fund  shall  not  limit  the  right 
of  any  person  to  pursue  other  remedies  pro- 
vided by  State  or  Kedcnil  law  against  parties 
other  than  the  Fund  for  the  full  amount  of 
all  uncompensated  damages  caused  by  a  dis- 
charge of  oil 

SEC   24«S.  UTILITY  CORRIDOK. 

The  Sei  retary  of  the  Interior  shall  not  Im 
plement  the  Mureau  of  Land  Management's 
Record  of  Decision  related  to  the  Utility 
Corridor  MaiiHgement  Plan,  dated  .January 
11,  1991  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  lands  withdrawn  by  Publii  Land 
Order  No  5150  of  December  31,  1971,  that  are 
owned  by  the  United  Strifes  shall  not  be  con 
veyed  or  otherwise  tianslerred  to  any  other 
entity,  but  shall  l>e  retained  and  managed  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  applicable  law 

part  11    arctic  kkskakch 

he(  .  2471  finoint;  for  arctu?  research  pro- 
c;ham«. 

(ai  In  OKNKkAl,  There  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  a  period  of  five 
fiscal  years.  comm<<n(  Ing  in  fiscal  year  1994, 
monies  not  to  exceed  S20. 000.000  annually  to 
l)e    used    to    fund    high    priority    research 


projects  and  programs  related  to.  among 
other  things,  understanding  the  long-  and 
short  term  effects  of  energy  development 
and  productive  activities  on  the  Arctic  envi 
ronment  To  be  eligible  for  funding  under 
this  section,  the  projei  t  or  program  must  bf 
Identified  in  ai  (  ordance  with  subsection  (b) 

(b)  AKmc  Rk.sfauch  Pho.ikcts  List  d) 
Not  later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Interagency  Arctic  Research  Policy 
Committee  shall  prepare,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Aictb  Research  Commission,  a 
list  of  arctic  researi'h  projects  and  programs 
as  described  In  subsei  tlon  (ai  which  will  lie 
eligible  for  funding  undei  this  se*  tlon 

(2)  The    list   referreil    to    in    paragraph   (li 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  as  part 
of  the   first  budget    sutimitted   by  the  Presl 
dent    following    enaitmenl    of    this    sei  tlon 
Thereafter,  revisions  of  the  list  shall  be  pre 
paied  in  accordance  with  paragraph  di  and 
transmitted   to   the  Congress  as   part  of  the 
Presutent  s  budget  submission 

Subtitle  F    Transshipment  of  Plutonium 
Through  United  States  Ports 

SEC.     2*tli.     TRAN.SSHIPMENT     OF     PLUTONIUM 
THR0U(;H  UNITED  STATES  PORTS. 

(a)  DF.NiAi,  OF  Pour  Pkivhkgks 

(1)  A  vessel  in  transit  from  a  foreign  nation 
to  a  foreign  nation  that  is  transporting  plu 
tonlum  shall   not  be  p«M'mitted  entry,  even 
under     emergem  y     circumstan(  es.     to     any 
pla<e  In  the  United  States  and  to  the  navl 
gable  waters  of  the  United  Sfjites,  unle.ss  the 
container  for  the  plutomum  is  certified  as 
safe    by    the    United    States    Nuclear    Regu 
latory  Commission   in  aci  ordance  with  sub 
section  (b). 

(2)  iNTKRNAriDNAi.  LAW.  Paragraph  (li  of 
this  subsection  applies  except  when  denial  of 
entry  violates  Internat  l<inal  law  or  practice 

(bi  Rfsi'onsimii  rriKs  of  thk  Nuclkak  Rkg- 

t'l.AnmV  CdMMI.SSKIN. 

(1)  IJKrKKMI.NAriON  OF  SAFhTY.  The  Nu 
clear  Regulatory  Commission  shall  det,er 
mine  whether  the  container  referred  to  in 
subseition  (a)  Is  safe  for  use  in  the  trans- 
porting of  Plutonium  by  vessels  and  tran.smlt 
to  Congress  a  certification  for  the  purpose  of 
such  subsection  in  the  case  of  each  type  of 
container  determined  to  be  safe. 

(2 1  Tksting.  In  order  to  make  a  deter 
ruination  with  respect  to  a  container  under 
paragraph  di,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission shall  test  such  container,  to  the  full- 
est extent  possible,  under  conditions  ap- 
proximating a  maximum  credible  accident 
Involving  collision,  fire,  and  sinking,  based 
up<jn  actual  worst  ca.se  marilime  accident 
experience. 

(3)  Limitation  The  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  may  not  certify  under  this  .sec 
tiiin  that  a  lontainer  is  sale  for  use  in  the 
transportation  of  plutonlum  by  vessel  If  the 
luntainer  ruptured  or  released  any  of  Its 
contents  during  tests  conducted  In  accord 
ance  with  paragraph  i2) 

(4)  KVALUAPION  The  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  shall  evaluate  the  container 
cei  tiflcation  required  by  subsection  (ai  in  a( 
cordance  with  the  National  EnvlrtJiimental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat  852;  42  U  S.C.  4321 
et  seq.  i  and  all  other  applicable  law 

(CI  CosTKN-r  OF  CFKTIFICA  iiiiN. -A  Certifi- 
cation referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  with  re- 
spect to  a  container  shall  im  lude  — 

(1 1  the  determination  of  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  as  to  the  safety  of  such 
container; 

(2 1  a  statement  that  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (b)(2i  were  satisilled  in  the  test- 
ing of  such  container;  and 


(3)  a  statement  that  the  container  did  not 
rupture  or  release  any  of  Its  contents  into 
the  environment  during  testing 

idi  DFsir.N  (IK  Tf.stinc!  Prdc-khurks. -In  de- 
signing the  tests  required  by  subsection  ibi, 
the  Nu(  lear  Regulatory  Commission  shall 

(I  I  convene  an  Independent  scientifli  panel 
of  marine  safety  experts,  a  majority  of  whom 
shall  be  representatives  of  the  Coast  (Juard 
and  National  Transportation  Safety  Board, 
to  assist  in  (Ai  the  definition  of  a  maximum 
(  redlble  a(  cident  involving  plutomum  trans- 
p<_)rt  based  up(3n  a  survey  of  maritime  aici- 
dents  and  an  a.ssessmeiit  of  the  most  severe 
conditions  under  whli  h  such  acmlents  have 
oci  ured  and  (Bi  the  design  of  appropriate 
test  procedures  to  replicate  such  conditions; 

(2i  provide  for  publu  notice  of  the  proposed 
definition  and  test  prot  edures; 

(3)  provide  a  reasonable  opportunity  for 
public  comment  on  such  definition  and  pro 
cedures;  and 

(4)  consider  such  comments,  if  any.  before 
making  its  final  determination  with  respect 
to  such  definition  and  procedures. 

(e)  TKSTINC.  RK.'^t'l.TS  RKKJHTS  ANli  PUBLIC 
Di.scu),si;kk  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission shall  transmit  to  Congress  a  report 
on  the  results  of  each  test  conducted  under 
rhis  section  and  shall  make  such  result.s 
availatile  to  the  publit . 

(fl    iNAlTl.K'AHil.ITY    T"    MFIHCAI,    DKVICKS. 

Subsections  (ai  through  (ci  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  plutonium  in  any  form  con- 
tained in  a  medltal  device  designed  for  indi- 
vidual human  application. 

ig)  iNAl'l'l.IC'AIIILITY  TO  MlMTAKY  USES.— 
Subsections  (a)  through  ici  shall  not  apply  to 
Plutonium  In  the  form  of  nuclear  weapons  or 
to  other  shipments  of  plutonium  determined 
by  the  Department  of  Knergy  to  be  directly 
connected  with  the  United  States  national 
security  or  defense  programs 

(h)  Paymkn'I'  of  Costs.  All  costs  incurred 
by  the  Nu(  lear  Regulatory  Commission  asso- 
ciated with  the  testing  program  required  by 
this  set  tion.  and  administrative  costs  relat- 
ed thereto,  shall  \>o  reimbursed  to  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  by  any  foreign 
country  receiving  plutonium  shipped 
through  the  United  States  in  conUiners 
specified  by  the  Commission. 

(II  DKKiNirioN  The  term  "United  States  " 
means  the  several  Sutes,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Lslands,  American  Samoa.  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  any  other  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States. 

TITLE  XXV— COAL,  OIL,  AND  GAS 
SEC.    2501     AMENDMENT    TO    SURFACE    MINING 
ACT. 

Section  40"2(b)  of  the  Surface  M-ining  Con- 
trol and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (30  U.S.C. 
12;r2(bii  is  amended  by  striking  "1995"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "2010.  after  which 
time  the  fee  shall  be  established  at  a  rate  to 
continue  to  provide  for  the  deposit  referred 
to  In  subsection  (hi'. 

SEC     2502     HOT    DRY    ROCK    GEOTHERMAL    EN 
ERGY 

(a)  USGS  PKoc.KAM  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  acting  through  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  and  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  knergy.  shall  establish  a  co- 
operative Government-private  sector  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  hot  dry  rock  geo- 
therrnal  energy  sources  on  public  lands  (as 
su(  h  term  is  defined  in  section  103(e)  of  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  At  t  of 
19761  and  lands  managed  by  the  Department 
ol  Agriculture,  other  than  any  such  public  or 
other  lands  that  are  withdrawn  from  geo- 
iheimal  leasing.  Such  program  shall  Include. 


but  shall  not  be  limited  to.  activities  to 
identify,  select,  and  classify  those  areas 
throughout  the  United  States  that  have  a 
high  potential  for  hot  dry  rock  geothermal 
energy  production  and  activities  to  develop 
and  disseminate  information  regarding  the 
utilization  of  such  areas  for  hot  dry  rot  k  en- 
ergy produtlion.  Such  information  may  in- 
clude information  regarding  field  test  proc- 
esses and  techniques  for  assuring  that  hot 
dry  rock  geothermal  energy  development 
projects  are  developed  in  an  etonomically 
feasible  manner  without  adverse  environ- 
mental consetiuences.  Utilizing  the  informa- 
tion developed  by  the  Secretary,  together 
with  information  developed  in  connection 
with  other  related  programs  carried  out  by 
other  Federal  agencies,  the  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  United  States  Geological  Sur 
vey.  may  also  enter  into  contracts  and  coop 
erative  agreements  with  any  public  or  pri- 
vate entity  to  provide  assistance  to  any  such 
entity  to  enable  such  entity  to  carry  out  ad- 
ditional projects  with  respect  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  hot  dry  rock  geothermal  energy  re- 
sources which  will  further  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

(b)     AUTHOKI/.ATION     OK     Al'PHOPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necesary  to  tarry  out  this 
section. 

SEC.  2503.  HOT  DRY  ROCK  GEOTHERMAL  ENERGY 
IN  EASTERN  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Uniteil  States  Geological  Survey,  in 
collaboration  with  the  Secretary  of  p:nergy, 
shall  convene  a  workshop  of  interested  gov- 
ernmental and  private  parties  to  discuss  the 
regional  potential  for  hot.  dry.  rock  geo- 
thermal energy  in  the  Eastern  United 
States.  The  purpose  of  the  workshop  shall  be 
to  review  the  status  of  recoverabllity  of  hot 
dry-rock  energy  in  the  Blastern  United 
States  and  to  determine  what  geologic,  tech 
nological.  and  economic  obstacles  need  to  be 
overcome  to  make  the  utilization  of  hot  dry 
rock  energy  feasible.  The  workshop  shall  be 
(;onvened  within  6  months  after  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress 
within  6  months  after  the  workshop  contain 
ing  a  summary  of  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  workshop. 

TITLE  XXVI— INDIAN  ENERGY  RESOURCES 
SEC.  2601.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Indian  En 
ergy  Amentlments  of  1992". 
SEC.  2602.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1 1  except  as  provided  in  section  1104ic)  and 
section  nOSidi.  the  term  "Indian  tribe" 
ineans  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  nation,  or 
other  organized  group  or  community  which 
is  recognized  as  eligible  for  the  special  pro- 
grams and  services  provided  by  the  United 
States  to  Inilians  because  of  their  status  as 
Indians; 

(2 1  the  term  "Indian  reservation"  includes 
Indian  reservations;  public  domain  Indian  al- 
lotments; former  Indian  reservations  in 
Oklahoma;  land  held  by  incorporated  Native 
groups,  regional  corporations,  and  village 
torporations  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  .Settlement  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  1601  et  seq.);  and  dependent  Indian 
communities  within  the  borders  of  the  Unit 
ed  States  whether  within  the  original  or  sub 
sequently  acquired  territory  thereof,  and 
whether  within  or  without  the  limits  of  a 
state;  and 

(3i  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Energy 
SEC.    2603.    TREATMENT    OF    INDIAN    TRIBES   AS 
STATES. 

tai  iNVOi.VKMKN'f  OF  TKlHKK.— In  imple 
menting  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 


retary shall  Involve  Indian  tribes  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  and  where  appro- 
priate and  shall  do  so  in  a  manner  that  is 
consistent  with  the  Federal  trust  and  the 
Government  to  Government  relationship  be- 
tween Indian  tribes  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 

ibi  Thkatmknt  as  Sta'i  k.     The   Secretary 
may.  whenever  appropriate,  treat  an  Indian 
tribe  as  a  Slat.e  for  any  purpose  of  sections 
122  and  123  pursuant  to  such  reasonable  con- 
ilitions  as  the  Secretaiy  may  establish 
SEC.  2604    PROMOTING  ENERGY  RESOURCE   DE- 
VELOPMENT   AND    ENERGY    VERTI- 
CAL INTEGRATION  ON   INDIAN  RES- 
ERVATIONS. 

lai  DKMONSTRATioN  Progk AMS.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  in  tonsultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  establish  and 
Implement  a  demonstration  program  to  as- 
sist Indian  tribes  in  pursuing  energy  self  suf- 
ficiency and  to  promote  the  development  of 
a  vertically  integrated  energy  industry  on 
Indian  reservations,  in  order  to  increase  de- 
velopment of  the  substantial  energy  re- 
sources located  on  such  Indian  reservations. 
Such  program  shall  include,  but  not  l)e  lim- 
ited to.  the  following  components 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  develop- 
ment grant,s  to  Indian  tribes  or  to  joint  ven- 
tures which  are  51  percent  or  more  con- 
trolled by  an  Indian  tribe  to  assist  Indian 
tribes  in  obtaining  the  managerial  and  tech- 
nical capability  needed  to  develop  the  energy 
resources  on  Indian  reservations  Such 
grants  shall  intlude  provisions  for  manage- 
ment training  for  tribal  or  village  members, 
improving  the  technical  capacity  of  the  In- 
dian tribe,  and  the  reduction  of  tribal  unem- 
ployment. Each  grant  shall  be  for  a  period  of 
3  years. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  grantJS.  not 
to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  project  costs,  for 
vertical  integration  projects.  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  "vertical  integra- 
tion project"  means  a  project  that  promotes 
the  vertical  Integration  of  the  energy  re 
sources  on  an  Indian  reservation,  so  that  the 
energy  resources  are  used  or  processed  on 
such  Indian  reservation.  Such  term  includes, 
but  is  not  limited  to.  projects  involving  solar 
and  wind  energy,  oil  refineries,  the  genera- 
tion and  transmission  of  electricity, 
hydroelectricity.  cogeneration.  natural  gas 
distribution,  and  clean,  innovative  uses  of 
coal, 

(3)  The  Set;retary  shall  provide  technical 
assistance  (and  such  other  assistance  as  is 
appropriate  1  to  Indian  tribes  for  energy  re- 
source development  and  to  promote  the  ver- 
tital  integration  of  energy  resources  on  In- 
dian reservations. 

(bl  Low  INTKRKST  IXIANS. 

(1 )  In  genkrai,.  -The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  program  for  making  low  interest  loans 
to  Indian  tribes.  Such  loans  shall  be  used  to 
promote  Indian  energy  resource  exploi- 
tation, development,  and  vertical  integra- 
tion. 

i2)  Tehiws.— The  Secretary  shall  establish 
reasonable  terms  for  loans  made  under  this 
subsection. 

(ci  DEFINITION  For  the  purposes  of  this 
.section,  the  term  "Indian  tribe"  means  any 
Indian  tribe,  band,  nation,  or  other  oiganized 
group  or  community,  including  any  .Alaska 
Native  village  or  regional  or  village  corpora- 
tion as  defined  in  or  established  pursuant  to 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  1601  et  seq  i,  which  is  recognized  as  el- 
igible for  the  special  programs  and  services 
provided  by  the  United  States  to  Indians  be- 
cause of  their  status  as  Indians. 

(di     AUI'HORIZATIO.N    OK    Al'I'ROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated— 
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I:  J1U.IXX),000  foi-  each  of  Ihe  llscal  yeiirs 
l'J94,  1995.  1996.  1997.  1998.  atl«l  1999  lo  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  subseclion  (a)(  1  >: 

(2)  $10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  veiiis 
1994.  1995.  1996.  1997,  1998,  anil  1999  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(2);  anil 

(3)  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  .  .ii  i  \  nut 
the  purposes  of  subsection  ibi 

SEC.  aeoo.  Indian  energy  resouki  h  un.x  i  a 

TION. 

(a)  Grants  .-The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  annual  grants  to  Indian  tribes  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting?  Indian  tribes  in  the 
development,  administration,  iinplemeiitu 
tion.  and  enforcement  of  trit)al  laws  anil  n-n 
ulations  sovernlntf  the  development  of  i^n- 
erKV  resources  on  Indian  reservations 

(b)  Pliri-osk.  -The  purposes  for  which 
funds  provided  under  a  grant  awarded  under 
subsection  (a)  may  be  used  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to- 

(1)  the  training  and  education  of  employees 
responsible  for  enforcing  or  monitoring  com- 
pliance with  Federal  and  tribal  laws  and  reg- 
ulations. 

(2)  the  development  of  tribal  inventories  oi 
energy  resources; 

(3)  the  development  of  tribal  laws  and  reg- 
ulations; 

(4)  the  development  of  tribal  legal  and  gov- 
ernmental Infrastructure  to  regulate  envi- 
ronmental quality  pursuant  to  Federal  and 
tribal  laws;  and 

(5)  the  enforcement  and  monitoring  of  Fed- 
eral and  tribal  laws  and  regulations. 

(CI  Oi'HKR  Assis-rANCK.  The  Secretary 
shall  cooperate  with  and  provide  assistance 
to  Indian  tribes  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
Indian  tribes  In  the  development,  adminis- 
tration, and  enforcement  of  tribal  prograxiis. 
Such  cooperation  and  assistance  shall  in 
elude  the  following 

(1)  Technical  assistance  and  training,  in- 
cluding the  provision  of  necessary  circulars 
and  training  materials 

(2>  Assistance  in  the  preparation  and  main- 
teniince  of  a  continuing  Inventory  of  Infor 
matlon  on  tribal  energy  resources  and  tribal 
operations.  In  providing  assistance  under 
this  paragraph.  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  shall  make  available  to  Indian 
tribes  all  relevant  data  concerning  tribal  en- 
ergy resource  development  consistent  with 
applicable  laws  regarding  disclosure  of  pro- 
prietary and  conflileniial  Information. 

(di  Dkkinitidn  For  the  purposes  of  this 
.section,  the  term  "Indian  tribe"  means  any 
Indian  tribe,  band,  nation,  or  other  organized 
group  or  community.  Including  an  Alaska 
Native  village  or  regional  or  village  corpora- 
tion as  defined  in  or  established  pursuant  to 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settleinent  Act  (43 
U  a  C  IfiOl  et  seq.).  which  is  recognized  as  el- 
igible for  the  special  programs  and  services 
provided  b.v  the  United  States  to  Indians  be- 
cause of  their  status  as  Indians. 

(6)   Authorization   ok   Aitkoi-uiations. 
There    are    authorized    to    be    appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal   years  1994. 
1995,  199(i.  1997.  199«.  and  1999  to  carry  out  the 

piUpO.MCM   III    this  SCI   tlllll 

SK(       imm     INDIAN    KNKKt.Y    K()V\ll\     M.VNACE- 
MKNr  I  l)MMI.S.SI()N 

(ai  K.STAHi.i.sHMKNr.  -There  is  hereby  es 
tabllshed  the  Indian  Energy  Taxation  and 
Royalty  Management  Commission  (hereafter 
In  this  Ai;t  referred  to  as  the  "Commission  '). 

(b)  Mkmukkshih.  -The  Commission  shall 
conslat  of 

(1)8  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  from  recommendations  sub 
mitted  by  Indian  trllies,  at  least  4  of  whom 
shall  be  electeil  tribal  leaders; 

(2)  3  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  from  recunimeiidutions  sub- 


mitted by  the  Governois  of  States  that  have 
Imllan  reservations  with  energy  resources. 

(3)  1  member  appointed  by  the  Secretaiy  of 
the  Interior  from  among  individuals  in  the 
private  sector  with  expertise  in  tribal  ami 
StAte  taxation  of  energy  resources. 

(4)  I  member  appointed  by  the  Secretary  ol 
the  Intetlor  from  individuals  with  expertise 
ill  oil  and  gas  royalty  management  adminis- 
tration, Including  auditing  and  accounting. 

(5)  I  member  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Inteiior  from  recommendations  submit- 
ted    by     national     environmental    organiza 
tlons;  and 

(6)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  his  des 
Ignee. 

(c»  Aim-OINTMKNTS.- Members  of  the  Com 
mi.ssion  shall  be  appointed  not  later  than  60 
days  following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  title. 

(d)  Vacanciks.— A  vacancy  in  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment  was  made.  A  vacancy 
in  the  CommLssion  shall  not  affect  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Commission. 

(6)  Chaihi'KH.son.  The  metnbers  of  the 
Commission  shall  elect  a  Chairperson  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Commission. 

(f)  QUORUM.     7  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser  num 
ber  may  hold  hearings. 

(g)  OHGA.NiZA-noNAi,  MKtrriNG.  -The  Com- 
mission shall  hold  an  organizational  meeting 
to  establish  the  rules  and  procedures  of  the 
Commission  not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
members  ai'e  first  appointed  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(h)  COMPKN3ATION.  Kach  member  of  the 
Commission  who  Is  not  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  established  by  the  Com- 
mission, not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  for  level  IV  of  the  Kxecutlve  Sched- 
ule under  section  6315  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  each  day  (including  travel 
time  I  during  which  such  member  is  engaged 
in  the  ac'tual  performance  of  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission.  Kach  member  of 
the  Commission  who  Is  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  shall  receive  no 
additional  compensation. 

(I)  TUAVKl,.  -While  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  In  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  for  the  Commission,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of 
subsistence,  at  a  rate  established  by  the 
Commission  not  to  exceed  the  rates  author- 
izeil  for  employees  under  sections  5702  and 
5703  of  title  5.  Unlte<l  States  Code. 

(J)  Commission  StaI'K. 

il)  KXKCUTIVK  oiRKC-n)R.  The  Commission 
shall  appoint  an  Kxecutive  Director  who 
shall  t>e  compensated  at  a  rate  established  by 
the  Commission  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of 
basic  pay  payable  for  level  V  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  under  section  5316  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

(2i  ADDlTIONAl,  I'KRSONNKI,.  With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission,  the  Kxecutlve  Di- 
rector may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  additional  personnel  as  the  Kxecutive 
Director  considers  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  the  Commission.  Such  appoint 
ments  shall  be  made  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  Uniteil  States  Code,  gov 
(M'liing  appointments  In  the  competitive 
service,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of 
bask  pay  payable  for  level  15  of  the  General 
Schedule. 

(3)  KXI'KRTS  AND  CONSULTANTS. -Subject  to 

such  rules  as  may  be  issued  by  the  CommIs 
sioii,  the  Chairperson  may  procure  tem- 
porary and  intermittent  services  of  experts 


and  consultants  to  the  same  extent  as  is  au 
thorlzeil   by   section   3109  of  title  5.   Unitec 
States  Code,  but  at  i-ates  not  to  exceed  $20(.i 
a  day  for  indivi<tuals. 

(4)    PKK.SONNKI,    DKTAII,    AUTHORIZKIi.-Upoil 

the  request  of  the  Chairperson,  the  head  o; 
any  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  to  detail 
on  a  reimbursable  biisls.  any  of  the  pei'sonne; 
of  such  agency  to  the  Commi.ssion  to  assist 
the  Commission  in  carrying  out  its  dutie.-- 
under  this  title.  Such  detail  shall  be  without 
interruption  or  loss  of  civil  .service  status  oi 
privilege. 

(k)  Duties  ok  thk  Commission.— The  Com 
mission  shall-- 

(1)  develop  proposals  to  address  the  dual 
taxation  by  Indian  triljes  and  States  of  the 
extraction  of  mineral  resources  on  Indian 
reservations; 

(2)  make  recommendations  to  Improve  the 
management,     administration,     accounting, 
and  auditing  of  royalties  a.ssoctated  with  the 
production  of  oil  and  gas  on  Indian  reserva 
tlons; 

(3)  develop  alternatives  for  the  collection 
and  distribution  of  royalties  a.ssociated  with 
the  production  of  oil  and  gas  on  Indian  res 
ervations;  and 

(4)  develop  proposals  on  Incentives  to  fos 
ter  the  development  of  energy  resources  on 
Indian  reservations. 

(li  PowKRS  OK  thk  Commission  The  pow 
ers  of  the  Commi.ssion  shall  include  the  fol 
lowing 

(1)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  du 
ties  under  this  section,  the  Commission  may 
hold  hearings,  take  testimony,  and  receive 
evidence  at  such  times  and  places  as  the 
Commission  considers  appropriate.  The  Com 
mission  may  admlnistei'  oaths  or  affirma- 
tions to  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Com 
mi.ssion. 

(2)  Any  member  or  employee  of  the  Com 
mission  may.  If  authorized  by  the  Commis- 
sion, take  any  action  which  the  Commission 
is  authorized  to  take  by  this  section. 

(3)  The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  Federal  agency  such  Information 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sion to  carry  out  its  duties  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(m)  COMMISSION  Rki"Obt.  The  Commission 
shall,  within  12  months  after  funds  are  made 
available  to  carry  out  this  section,  prepare 
and  transmit  to  the  President,  the  Commit 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Select  Com 
mittee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  Committee  on  Knergy  and  Natural  Rc- 
.sources  of  i.he  Senate,  a  report  containing 
the  recommendations  and  proposals  specified 
in  subsection  (k). 

(n)  Authorization.  There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Commission 
$1.000. (XX)  to  carry  out  this  section.  Such  sum 
shall  remain  available,  without  fiscal  year 
limitation,  until  expended. 

(o)  Tkrmination.  The  CommLsslon  shall 
terminate  ;J0  days  after  submitting  the  final 
report  ie<iuiied  unJi'i  subsci  t  ion  (ini 

TITI.F  XXVIl— INSUI^H  ARFAS  KNKKta 
SK(  IRIIY 
SEC    2701    SliOKT  TlTl.K. 

This  title  shall  be  cited  as  the  "Insular 
Areas  Knt>:rv  Sor  uii'v  ,^^•" 

SEC.    2702      niK    INSI  I.AR    AIU:/V.S    KNKR(;V    SKCI 
KITY  .VMK.NU.MKNT  OK  1992. 

Section  604  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  certain  insular 
areas  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses". Public  Law  96  597.  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  98  213  (48  U.S.C.  1492i.  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  subsection- 

"(gHl)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated   $2,000,000   for  each   fiscal   year 


thi(jui;h  1998  foi  grants  to  Insular  area  gov 
ernment.s  to  >  arry  out  projects  to  evaluate 
thf  ft'aMl)lllty  of.  develop  options  for.  ami 
eiu  ouiaKP  the  adoption  of  energy  effii.  lency 
and  renewable  energy  measures  which  reduce 
xv.f  (lepeiideiii  e  of  the  Insular  area  on  im- 
port eil  fuels  and  improve  the  quality  of  life 
Ki  the  Insular  area,  such  sums  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

(2)  Factors  which  shall  be  considered  in 
(leterniining  the  amount  of  financial  assist- 
am  e  to  be  provided  for  a  proposed  energy-ef- 
fu  lency  or  renewable  energy  grant  under 
this  subsection  shall  include,  but  not  be  lim 
Ited  to.  the  following 

"I  A I  Whether  the  measure  will  reduce  the 
relative  dependence  of  the  insular  area  on 
Imported  fuels. 

iHi  The  ease  and  <  o.sts  of  operation  and 
riiaHiten.ince  of  .'tny  facility  contemplated  as 
part  of  the  project. 

"iCi  Whether  the  project  will  rely  on  the 
use  of  conservation  measures  or  Indigenous, 
renewable  energy  resources  that  were  idenll- 
lied  in  the  report  by  the  Secretary  of  Knergy 
pursuant  to  this  section  or  identified  by  the 
Sec  retaiy  as  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  sei  t ion. 

■I I) I  Whether  the  measure  will  contribute 
signifu  antly  t,o  the  (luality  of  the  environ- 
ment in  the  insular  area 

sec.  2703.  DKKINITION. 

.Sei  tion  -101  ol  Publn  Law  97  -12.').  the  Nu- 
clear Wa.ste  Poluy  Act  of  1982  (42  U.S.C. 
10241)  IS  amended  by  iiiseitlng  "and"  after 
■  .States.  '  the  first  place  it  appears,  inserting 
a  pei-iod  after  "Uistrii  t  of  ("olumbia".  and 
striking  the  remainder  of  the  seriteiice, 
SEC  27CM  ELECTRICITY  H*;QUIREMEN  PS  IN 
THLST  T>;KHITORy  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
ISlJiJs-Vti. 

Not  later  than  6  months  after  the  diite  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.,  the  Secrela  y  ot  the 
Interior  shall,  m  i  onsullalion  with  the  (Jov- 
ernment  of  I'alau.  subinil  a  plan  to  t-he  Com- 
mittee on  Kiiergv  and  Natural  Resources  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Committee 
(.11  InI,erior  iind  Irisuhti  AMairs  of  t.it  United 
States  House  of  Hopresentatives  to  extend 
elect rii  service  to  those  areas  of  the  Trust 
Teiiitoty  ol  the  Pacific:  Islands  that  are  not 
vet  served  or'  fully  served  and  eliminate  any 
debt  Hic  urred  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pac  ific  Islands  relating  lo  its  electrical  gen- 
erating plant  and  related  facilities.  The  plan 
shall  include 

(1 1  an  assessment  of  the  power  needs  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  I.slands  both 
c  urrently.  and  for  the  year  2000.  including 
how  elec  trie  ity  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
P;i(  itr  Islands  will  bo  distributed  to  those 
,(:•  (~  t!;  tt  on  the  dale  of  enactment  of  this 
.\.  •  d     :;crt  have  electricity, 

i2)  ,in  a.ssessment  of.  and  recommendations 
1  c-tMr clint-'.  how  these  needs  can  be  met; 

(.3)  an  assessment  of.  and  recommendations 
regarding,  any  additional  legal  authority  or 
funding  which  may  be  necessary  to  meet 
these  needs;  and 

(■])  an  assessment  of.  and  recommendations 
regarding,  the  respective  roles  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Government  of  the 
Trust  Territory  ot  the  Pacific  Islands  In 
nieetint:  t  hese  rieed.- 

8KC.  2705.  K'B  CI.EANll"  IN  MAR.SIIALL  ISIJWMDS 
A,ND  FEl)KH.\rKI)  STATES  OK  MICRO 
NESIA. 

Section  105(h)(li  ol  Public  Law  99  2;»  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

The  programs  and  services  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  regarding 
PCHs  shall,  to  the  extent  applicable,  as  ap- 
propriate, and  in  accordance  with  applicable 


law.   be  con.st;  ued   to   be   marie   available   to 
such  Islands." 

TITLE  XXVIII— NUCLEAR  PLANT 
LICENSING 
Subtitle  A— Hearing  and  One-Step  Licensing 
SEC    2801     REQUIREMENT  OF  HEARING  ON  THE 
RKCORD;  JUDICIAL  REVIEW. 
(ai  Hk.aking      Sec  tion  189  a.  ot  the  Atomic 
Energy     Act     cjt     \9bA    (42    U  S.C.    2239(a))    is 
amended 

(1)  in  paragraph  (li.  by  striking  'In  any" 
and  inserting  "Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (3i.  in  any"  and  by  striking  "Commrs- 
sion"  the  first  place  it  appears  and  inser-ting 
"Nuclear  Reguiatoi'y  Commission  (in  this 
section  referied  to  as  the   Commission')". 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)(A).  by  striking  "The 
Commission"  and  Inserting  "Except  as  pio 
vided  in  paragraph  (3).  the  Commission";  and 

i3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph 

"(:!)  In  any  proceeding  described  m  para 
graph  il)  to  grant,  suspend,  revoke,  renew,  or 
amend  any  license,  construction  permit,  or 
combined  construction  pei'mit  and  operating 
license  for  a  pr-oduction  or  utilization  facil- 
ity licensed  under  section  103  or  104  b..  the 
Commission  shall  gr-ant  a  hearing  on  the 
record,  upon  the  request  of  any  person  whose 
Interest  may  be  affected  by  the  proceeding, 
and  shall  admit  any  such  person  as  a  party 
to  sue  h  proceeding.". 

(b)  .JUDICIAI,  Rkvikw.  -Section  189  b.  ol  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2239(bii 
is  amended  by  striking  "subset  tion  a.  atxjve" 
and  inserting  "subsection  a.  or  c". 
SEC.  2802.  PREOPERATIONAL  HEARING. 

Section  189  of  the  Atomii_  Energy  Act  of 
195-}  (42  L'.S.C.  22391.  as  amended  by  section 
2101  of  this  Act.  is  lur'ther  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"c.    Prkopkiiatk)N..l    NinirK    a.nh    Hkak- 

ING.— 

"(1)  No  TICK..  The  Commission  shall  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register-  notice  of  the  ex- 
pected date  of  fuel  loading  and  criticality  of 
a  production  or  utilization  facility  issued  a 
combined  construction  permit  and  operating 
license  under  section  103  or-  104  b..  not  later 
than  150  days  before  such  date. 

"(2)  Hi-:AR1.NG  During  the  60-day  p<M'lod  be- 
g^innlng  on  the  date  of  publication  under 
paragraph  (1).  the  Commission  shall  grant  a 
hearing  on  the  record,  upon  request,  to  any 
person  whose  interest  may  be  affected  by  the 
operation  of  the  production  or  utilization  fa 
cility  that  is  the  subject  of  such  notice. 

"(3)  Sctii'K.- In  a  hearing  granted  under 
paragraph  (2),  the  Commission  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  consideration  of— 

"(A)  whether-  such  facility  will  operate  In 
conformity  with  this  Act  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Commi.ssion:  and 

"(B)  whether  such  facrlity  has  been  con- 
structed and  will  operate  in  conformity  with 
any  permit  or  license  that  has  been  issued 
for  such  facility  by  the  Commission. 

•'(4)  Limitation.  The  Commission  may 
grant  a  heai'ing  under  paragraph  (2)  to  con- 
sider the  issues  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  of  paragraph  (3i  only  if  the  pei-son  re- 
questing such  heai'ing  pr-esents  significant 
new  information  pi-eviously  unconsidered  by 
the  Commission". 

SEC.   2803.   COMBINEO  CONSTRUCTION    PERMITS 
AND  OPERATING  LICENSES. 

Section  185  of  the  Atomic  Enoigy  Act  of 
1954  (42  U.S.C.  2236)  is  amended  — 

(li  by  striking  "Skc.  185.  CoN.STRUCTION 
PERMITS.- All"  and  inserting  the  following: 

"Skc.  185.  CONSTRUCTION  PERMITS.  LI- 
CENSES, AND  COMItlNKI)  LlCKNSKS.— 

"a.  Construction  Pkrmh-s  and  Licenses.— 

All"; 


(2)  by  striking  "Comi-nission"  the  fir-st 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  -Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatoiy  Commission  iin  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  -Commission'  i":  and 

i3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection 

•-b.  COMHINKI)  LirKNSKS.- 

-di  IN  gknkrai.— Nothing  in  subsection  a. 
shall  preclude  the  issuance  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  a  combined  construction  permit  and 
operating  license  pursuant  to  section  161  h.. 
pr-ovided  that  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
operation  of  a  production  or  utilization  facil- 
ity under  such  a  license,  the  Commission 
makes  the  findings  described  in  subsection  a. 
with  respect  to  the  facility  that  has  applied 
(or-  the  combined  license. 

-  (2l  EKKKt-r  Oi-'  KAKLIER   PROCKKDINGS.      The 

llndings  of  any  early  site  permit  or  design 
certification  referenced  m  an  application  for 
a  combined  construction  permit  and  operat- 
ing license  under  paragraph  d  > 

"I A)  shall  not  be  deemed  conclusive,  for 
more  than  10  years  from  the  date  of  issuance 
of  such  findings,  with  respect  to  the  issues  in 
a  combined  license  proceeding;  but 

"(Bi  shall  constitute  rebuttable  presump- 
tions with  respec  t  to  such  issues, ' 

Subtitle  B — License  Renewal 

SEC.     2811.     STANDARDS     FOR     RENEWAL     A.ND 

SCOPE  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

Section  103  c.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
19.>!  (42  U.S.C.  2133(C)i  is  amended  - 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting  "(li" 
after  "c."  and  by  inserting  'in  accordance 
with  paragraphs  (2i  and  (3i."  after  "Te- 
newed";  and 

(2 1  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs 

--(2)  Licenses  for  production  or  utilization 
facilities  issued  under  subsection  a  or  sec- 
tion 104  b,  may  be  renewed  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  20  years 

'-(3)  The  terms  of  any  license  for  a  produc- 
tion or  utilization  facility  issued  under  this 
section  or  section  104  Ij..  and  the  compliance 
ot  any  such  facility  with  the  terms  of  it.s  li- 
cense, applicable  laws,  and  regulations,  shall 
be  considered  within  the  scope  of  any  license 
renewal  proceeding  under  this  subsection  " 
SEC.  2812.  LEAST-COST  PLA.NNING  REQLIRE- 
MENT. 

Section  103  c.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  (42  U.S.C.  2133(C)(.  as  amended  by  section 
2111  of  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

•(4)lA)  Before  approving  the  renewal  of 
any  license  for  a  production  or  utilization  fa- 
cility under-  this  subsection,  the  Commission 
shall  require  the  licensee  to  certify  that— 

"(i)  the  licensee  has  carried  out  least-cost 
planning  within  the  preceding  3-year  period; 
and 

-'(ii)  the  renewal  of  the  license  iinciuding 
the  terms  of  the  license  and  the  period  of  re- 
newal) is  in  conformance  with  such  planning. 

"(B)  P'or  purposes  of  subparagraph  (.^i.  the 
term  'least-cost  planning'  means  planning 
that^ 

"(i)  includes  a  systematic  comparison  of 
energy  efficiency,  transmission,  distribution, 
generation  and  supply  investment  opportuni- 
ties to  minimize  life-cycle  costs  of  adequate 
and  reliable  utility  services  to  customers; 

"(li)  takes  into  account  necessary  features 
for  system  operation  such  as  diversity,  reli- 
ability, dispatchabllity.  and  other  factors  of 
risk; 

"(iii)  treats  demand  and  supply  resources 
on  a  consistent  and  integiate<l  basis; 

"(iv)  provides  the  opportunity  for  public 
participation  and  comment;  and 

"(V)  provides  for  methods  of  validating  pre- 
dicted performance.  ". 
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Suhdtlc  (' — .luiliriiil  H<'vicw  nf  Kiifom-mrnl 
I'olitiims 

S».(      ix-^l     KNKOKi  KMFVr  I'KIITION.S  AMI    II  1)1 
<  lAI    k*;v  Ih  W 

Section  189  ol  the  Alomii'   EneiKV  Act  ot 
1954  142  use.  2239).  as  anieniled  by  seclloriH 
2101  and  2102  of  this  Act,  is  further  ameniled 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  lollowin«  tn-w  sulj 
section; 

"d.  ENKOKCKMKNT  PfTTITIONS.— 

••(1)  [N  QKNKRAi,,  Any  person  may  petition 
the  Commission  to  institute  a  proceedInK  to 
modify,  suspend,  or  revoke  a  license,  or  for 
such  other  action  as  may  be  proper. 

(2)  Standakils  kok  15RANTIN0.  The  Com- 
mission shall  Krant  any  request  under  para- 
Kraph  (1)  If  there  is  material  evidence  to  sug 
Kest  that  the  holder  of  the  license  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  request  has  been  made 
under  para^riaph  ( 1 )  is  In  sii:niflcanl  non- 
compliance with  the  terms  of  its  license,  this 
chapter,  or  the  Commission's  regulations,  or 
that  conditions  at  the  licensed  facility  may 
present  undue  rislt  to  the  public  health  and 
safety,  or  common  defense  and  security. 

"(3)  JUDICIAI,  HKVIKW.-Any  Commission 
order  denyinif  a  request  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  subject  to  judicial  review  in  accord- 
ance with  chapter  158  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  and  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United 
Suites  Code." 

TITI.K  XXIX     KADIAIION  I'KOTKi-riON 

Subtitle  A— Helow  Ke)(ulHti>r>'  ('onr«'rn 

SEC.   '^Ol     .STAr>:   AITHOKJTY    H)   R>:<.1  l-MK   K-V 
DIATION      HKIOW      l.KVKI       OK      MtC 

K*:<;i  iA'n)HY  foNCKHN 

(a)    In    GK.NKHAI,.       I'ti.-    A'oim.     Kliei^;.v    Act 
of  1954  (42  use    2011  el     .  j      :,  amended  by 
Inserting  after  section  2"->  ';.■•  ijllowlnt:  new 
section 
•SEC.  278  STAT*;  AiTiioRrrv  n)  Ri':<;i'i,.vre  ra 

IHATION  HKIOW  l.KVKI,  l)K  H>:<.1' 
Ijvtohy  conckkn  ok  .NK  I.KAR 
K>;<;i :iv\T<»RY  COM.MISNION. 

"(a)  In  (iKNKHAi  No  [in-viMon  of  this  Act, 
or  of  any  other  K>  !■  i  i:  .iw.  may  be  con 
strued  to  prohil)it  •  ;  •■  r  .  :  wise  restrict  the 
authority  of  any  St.i'.-  ;.  leKUlate,  on  the 
basis  of  radloloKi'  il  !i.i/.ii'l,  the  manage- 
nieiit.  storage,  incineration,  or  disposal  of 
low  level  radioactive  waste,  or  other  prac- 
tices, materials,  or  emissions  involving  ra- 
dioactivity. If  the  Nut  lear  Kegulatory  Com 
mission,  after  January  1.  1990-^ 

"(II  exempts  such  waste,  practices,  mate- 
rials, or  emissions  from  rejjulation;  or 

"(2)  Issues  a  reKulation  Koverning  such 
waste,  practices,  materials,  or  emissions 
that  reduces  protection  of  the  public  health 
anil  safety  (as  doteriiilned  by  any  State  seelt- 
iuK  to  regulate  under  this  subsection). 

'•(bi  Authority  To  Kxci.udk  Wastk. 

"(1)  CoMCACTKi)  8'1'ATK.s.  Any  State  that  is 
a  member  of  a  compact  for  the  disposal  of 
low- level  radioactive  waste  may  prohibit  or 
otherwise  restrict  the  importation  into  such 
StAte,  for  purposes  of  storage  or  disposal  in 
such  State,  of  low  level  radioactive  waste,  or 
other  radioactive  materials,  generated  out- 
side the  borders  of  the  compact  region  of 
such  State,  if  the  Commission,  after  January 
1,  1990- 

■'(A)  exempts  such  waste  or  materials  from 
regulation;  or 

"(Bl  Issues  a  regulation  governing  such 
waste  or  materials  that  reduces  protection  of 
the  public  health  and  safety  (as  determined 
by  such  State) 

"(2)  NoN-coMPACTKii  STATKS.  -Any  State 
that  is  not  a  member  of  a  compact  for  the 
disposal  of  low-level  radioactive  waste  may 
prohibit  or  otherwise  restrict  the  importa- 
tion Into  such  State,  for  purposes  of  storage 
or  disposal  in  such  State,  of  low-level  radio- 


active waste,  or  other  ladioactive  iiiatei  lal.'., 
generated  outside  the  lK)ri1eis  of  such  State, 
II  the  Commission,  aftei  January  1.  1990- 

•■(Ai  exempts  such  waste  or  materials  from 
regulation;  or 

"(B)  issues  a  regulation  governing  such 
waste  or  materials  that  reduces  protection  of 
the  public  health  and  safety  (as  determined 
by  such  State  I. 

"(c)  DKKiNnioNs.  — Each  term  used  In  this 
section  that  is  also  used  In  the  Low-Level 
Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  2  of  such 
Act.". 

(b)  CONKORMING  A.MKNDMKNT.  The  table  of 
contents  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42 
U.S.C.  2011  prec.  I  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  Item  relating  to  section  275  the  fol- 
lowing new  Item 

"Sec    276.  State  authority  to  regulate  radi- 
ation below  level  of  regulatory 
concern  of  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commis.'iion  " 
SEC.  290?    RKVfM  AIION   OK   lU-I.MKI)  NH(     1^)1, 
KY  S-rATKMKMS 

The  policy  statements  of  the  Nui  lear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  published  in  the  P'ederal 
Register  on  July  3.  1990  (.55  Fed  Reg.  27522) 
and  August  29.  1986  (51  Fed.  Reg.  308391.  relat- 
ing to  radioactive  waste  below  regulatory 
concern,  shall  have  no  effect  after  the  ilat.e  of 
the  enactment  of  thi:s  Ai  t 

Subtitle  B — Standards  for  (  Icunnp  of 

(ontaniinaU'd  Sites 

SK<      2S1I     <iKNKR,\I.I.Y   AI'I'I.ICAHI.K  SIANDARD.S 

KOR  (  IK.VNI  I'  OK  RyMIIOI  (M.ICAI.I.Y 

((INTA.MINArKI)  .SriK.S 

Oil   KI'A    Hl,Vi|-,\\    Ol'    Com  A.MINAI  Kll   SlIK.S. 

(1)  In  oknkkai,.  The  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  shall  — 

(A)  conduct  a  review  of  information  avail- 
able on  radlologically  contaminated  sites  to 
assess  the  number  of  such  sites  and  the  gen- 
eral levels  and  nature  of  such  containlna- 
tlon;  and 

iB)  not  later  than  9  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  setting  forth  the  findings 
of  the  Administrator  as  a  result  of  such  re- 
view. 

(2)  ASSES.SMENT-S  HY  OTHKR  KKDKRAI,  ACKN- 

CIKS.— To  assist  the  review  required  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  of  Energy  and 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  shall  — 

(A)  assess  the  extent  of  radiological  con- 
tamination of  sites  under  their  respective  Ju- 
risdictions; and 

(B)  not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  submit  to  the 
Administrator  reports  setting  forth  their 
findings  as  a  result  of  such  a.ssessment, 

(b)  IS.SUANCK  oy  STANDARDS.— 

(1)  IN  OKNERAl..  The  Administrator  shall 
issue  regulations  establishing  generally  ap- 
plicable standards  for  the  decontamination 
of  radlologically  contaminated  sites. 

(2)  Matpkr-s  to  UK.  coNsiDKRKD.-  In  estab- 
lishing the  standards  under  paragraph  (1). 
the  Administrator  shall  consider— 

(A)  the  rislt  to  human  health  remaining 
after  implementation  of  the  standards: 

(B)  the  cost  of  applying  the  standards,  to 
the  extent  that  the  st^indards  are  more  strin- 
gent than  would  be  required  to  provide  ade- 
quate protection  of  public  health  and  safety: 
.  (C)  the  reasonably  anticipated  future  uses 
of  the  sites;  and 

(D)  the  cleanup  criteria  used  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator III  implementing  other  pro- 
grams, 

(3)  SCHKDDI.K  KOR  UssuANCK.  -The  Adminis- 
trator shall  publish 

(A)  proposed  regulations  under  this  sub- 
.section  not  later  than  9  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act:  and 


iB)  final  regulations  under  this  subsection 
not  later  than  18  months  after  the  dale  ot 
the  enactment  of  this  Ac  t. 

(C)     INTKRAUKNCV     ADVISORY     COMMITrBK. 

The  Administrator  shall  establish  and  chair 
an  interagency  committee  to  provide  infoi 
mation  and  advice   In  carrying   out  the   n- 
sponslbllltlos    of    the    Administrator    undei 
this  section. 

(d)  Ukkinitions.  For  purposes  of  this  sec 
tlon: 

(1)  Administrator- The  term  "Adminis 
trator"  means  the  Administrator  of  the  En 
vironmenlal  Protection  Agency. 

i2)  Radioi.ogicai.i.y  contaminathd  sitk- 
The  term  "radlologically  contaminated  site' 
means  a  site  In  the  United  States  that 

I  A)  is  owned  or  operated  by  the  Federal 
Government,  or  is  licensed  by  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  or  by  an  agreement 
Stiite  under  section  274  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2021 );  and 

(B)  Is  contaminated  with  radioactivity  as  a 
result  of  human  activity. 

Sublitle  ('— DInponhI  Standiirds  at  Mill 
I'uilings  Sites 

SKC       l'»-.'l        DISIMISAI.      STAMIARDS      XT      MIIJ, 
TAII  INt.S  SI  IKS 

Section  84  of  the  Atomic  Ki.'-:  r\  .\-  '  't 
1954  (42  U.S.C.  2114)  is  amended  I  \  ,i!.|.:.,  <i 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  No  radioactive  material  may  be  dls- 
po.sed  of  at  a  site  subject  to  Federal  regula 
lion  pui-suant  to  title  II  of  the  Uranium  Mill 
Tailings  Radiation  Control   Act  of  1978   un 
less— 

"(1)  the  Governor  of  the  State  has  agreed 
to  such  disposal;  or 

"(2)  the  radioactive  material  to  be  disposed 
of  Is  byproduct  material  as  defined  in  section 
11  e.(2)and 

"(A)  the  site  to  be  used  for  disposal  Is  In 
compliance  with  all  applicable  Federal  and 
State  regulations:  and 

"(B)  the  prop<Jscd  disposal  will  not  cause 
the  site  to  fall  to  comply  with  such  regula 
tions  or  significantly  increa.se  the  risk  asso 
elated  with  the  site  to  the  public  health, 
safety,  and  environment    " 

TITI.K  XXX— MISCKI.IANKOUS 

SEC.  3(K»I.  POWKRIM  A.NT  AMI  I.M)l  STRIAI.  KIKI. 
ISK  .MT  OK  1978  RKI'K.M. 

Section  403(ai  of  the  I^owerplant  and  Indus 
trial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  i42  U  S.C.  8.373(a)) 
is  repealed. 

SEC.    3002.    A1^\SKA    NAllRrU.    (.A.S    TR.VNS1><)R 
TATION  ACT  OK  1976  RK:1'KA1,. 

(a)  Rki'KAL.  Section  7(a  ii  ni  the  Alaska 
Natural  Gas  Transportation  Art.  of  1976  il5 
U.S.C.  719e(a)(5))  is  repealed. 

(bl  Aiioi.rnoN  ok  Okkick  ok  Fkdkral  In 
spKcnxjR  OK  Construction.  The  Office  of 
Federal  Inspector  of  Construction  for  the 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation  System, 
created  pursuant  to  the  paragraph  repealed 
by  .subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  is  abolished. 
All  functions  and  authority  vested  in  the  In- 
spector are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. 

(C)  RKVOCATION  ok  CK.RTAIN  OFI  RKGUbA- 
TIONS.  Regulations  applicable  to  the  Office 
of  Federal  Inspector  of  the  Alaska  Natural 
Gas  Transportation  System,  as  set  forth  in 
chapter  15  of  title  10.  Coilf  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions, are  hereby  revoked. 
SEC,  3003.  GEOTHERMAL  HEAT  PUMPS. 

The  Secretary  shall 

(1)  encourage  States,  muiiii  Ipalitles.  coun- 
ties, and  townships  to  allow  tne  Installation 
of  geothermal  heat  pumps,  and.  where  appli- 
cable, to  permit  public  and  private  water  re- 
cipients to   utilize   the   How   of  water  from. 
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ami  lj,o.  k  into.  i:,ilili'  and  private  water 
mains  for  the  puiii'K-c  oi  providing  sufficient 
water  supply  for  the  operation  of  residential 
and  commercial  geothermal  heat  pumps;  and 

i2)  not  discourage  any  local  authority 
which  allows  the  use  of  geothermal  heat 
pumps  from— 

I  A)  inspecting,  at  any  reasonable  time. 
geothermal  heat  pump  connections  to  the 
water  system  to  ensure  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  public  or  private  water  supply  to  the 
upothermal  heat  pump  system:  and 

(B)  requiring  that  geothermal   heat  pump 
systems  be  designed  and  installed  in  a  man- 
ner that    minimizes  the   risk  of  contaniina 
tion  of  the  public  water  suppl.v. 
SEC.    3004.    EMPLOYEE    PROTECTION     KOR    M' 
CI-EAR  WHISTI-EBI.OWKRS. 

lal      INTKRNAI,      WHI.vri.mi,<)\^KliS.      KMI'I.OV 

i'.n.s.  Section  210(a)  of  the  Energy  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  .'iSaliai)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(li"  after  "Skc.  210.  (a)"; 

(2)  by  striking  ■'.  including"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "licensee  or  applii  ant.  ': 

(3)  by  inserting  after  the  da.'^h  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraphs 

"(A)  notified  his  employer  lor  an  agent  of 
such  employer)  of  an  alloMeil  violation  of  this 
A<t  or  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42 
U  S.C   2011  Pt  seq.): 

■■(B)  opposed  any  practice  made  unlawful 
by  this  Act  or  the  AloiTiic  Energy  Act  of  1954: 
■(C)  testified  before  Congress  or  at  any 
Federal  or  State  proceeding  regarding  any 
provision  (or  proposed  provision  i  of  this  Act 
or  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954:": 

i4)  by  rcdesignatini:  paragraphs  di  through 
(3)  as  subparagraphs  '1)>  through  (F),  respec- 
tively: and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow) r.g  new 
paragraph 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terin 
employer^  includes 

■(A)  a  licensee  of  the  Commission  or  of  an 
agrt-enient  State  under  section  274  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2021): 

■■(B)  an  applicant,  for  a  license  from  the 
Commission  or  such  an  agreement  State: 

■■(C)  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  of  such 
a  licensee  or  applicant; 

"(D)  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  at  a  nu- 
clear or  radioactive  waste  facility  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy:  and 

"(K)  any  other  ernployer  ongat-'cd  in  any 
activity  licensed  undei-  the  AtomiL  Energy 
Act  of  1954.". 

(b)  TlMK    PERIOD    KOK    KU.lNO    C<  iMl'i.AlNT. - 
Section  210(b)(1)  of  the   Energy   Reorganizii- 
tion    Act    of    1974    (42    U.S.C.    .')851ib)(l ))    is 
amended   by  striking'     -thirty  days"  and   in 
selling    '1  year" 

K  I  OK  Novo  KKAlKW.  Section  210(bl(2)iA) 
of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974  1 12 
U.S.C.  5851(b)(2)(A)l  is  amended  - 

(1)  by  inserting  "iD"  after  "(2)(A)",  and 

(21  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause 

■■(ii)(l)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (c)(2). 
in  the  event  that  the  Secretary  does  not 
issue  an  order  under  clause  (i)  within  the  120- 
<tay  period  prescribed  by  such  clause,  the 
.  oiiipliunant  shall  be  entitled  to  de  novo  re- 
view ot  the  complaint  in  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States. 

■■(ID  Nothing  in  this  subparagraph  shall  tie 
construed  to  preclude  the  applicability  of 
the  provisions  of  section  554  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  the  issuance  of  an  or<ier 
under  clause  (i ).". 

(d)  AVOIDANC-K  OK  FKIVOI.OUS  COMIM.AINTS.— 

Section  210(bi  of  the  Energy  Reorganization 
Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5861(bi)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph 
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"(3)(Al  The  Secretary  may  determine  that 
a  violation  of  subsection  lai  has  occurred 
only  if  the  complainant  has  demonstrated 
that  any  behavior  described  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (F)  of  subsection  (a)(l» 
was  a  contributing  factor  in  the  unfavorable 
personnel  action  alleged  In  the  complaint. 

■(B)  Relief  may  not  be  ordered  under  paia- 
giaph  (2)  if  the  employer  demonstrates  by 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  it  would 
have  taken  the  same  unfavorable  personnel 
action  in  the  absence  of  such  behavior.". 

(e)  NoNrRKKMlTloN.  -Section  210  of  the  En- 
ergy Reorganization  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C. 
5851)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsectio.n: 

■•(hi  Notwithstanding  subsection  (c)(2).  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  preclude  a  complainant  under  this 
section  from  pursuing  any  right  oi-  remedy 
otherwise  available  to  such  complainant 
under  any  law 

■'(11  contemporaneously  with  pursuit  of  re- 
lief under  this  section: 

■•(2)  sub.sequent  to  the  issuance  of  a  final 
order  by  the  Secretary  under  this  section:  or 

"(3)  sub.sequent  to  judicial  review  under 
subsection  (c)(l ).". 

if)    POSTINO    RK(jUlRKMF,NT. — SCCtiOn    210    of 

the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  58511  IS  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

■•(i)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
prominently  posted  in  any  place  of  employ 
ment  to  which  this  section  applies.'  , 

(g)  KxKMi'LAfiV  Damagks. -Section  210  of 
the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  5851)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(J)  In  any  action  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  or.  on  iippea!  under  sub- 
section (b)(2)iA)(iii,  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court,  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  grant 
all  appropriate  relief,  including  injunctive 
relief,  compen.satory.  and  exemplary  dam- 
ages. ". 

Ih)     DUTY    OF    NRC     ro    INVKSTIGATK     SUH 
STANTIVK   Al. I, KCATIONS.— Section   210  of  the 
Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C. 
5851 )  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection- 

■•(k)(l)  The  Commission  or  the  Department 
of  Energy  shall  not  delay  any  investigation 
or  proceeding  by  it  with  respect  to  an  alleged 
violation  of  this  Act  or  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  'Oil  et -seq.)  on  the  basis 
of— 

"(A)  the  filing  of  a  complaint  under  sub- 
section (b)il):  or 

■•(B)  any  investigation  by  the  Secretary,  or 
other  action,  under  this  section  in  response 
to  such  complaint. 

■•(2)  A  determination  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  that  a  violation  of  sub- 
section (a)  has  not  occurred  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Commission  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  in  its  determination  of 
whether  any  violation  of  this  A<:t  or  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  has  occurred.". 

(i)  Prohihition  O.N  Passthrough  ok  Da.m- 
AGKs  AND  Lkgai.  COSTS.— Section  210  of  the 
Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974  i42  U.S.C. 
5851 )  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

••(1)  In  the  event  that  a  complainant  pre- 
vails in  any  action  against  a  contractor  or 
subcontractor  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
under  this  section,  no  amount  awarded 
against  such  contractor  or  subcontractor  in 
such  action,  nor  any  amount  paid  by  such 
contractor  or  subcontractor  in  legal  costs  re- 
lated to  such  action,  may  be  paid  or  reim- 
bursed, directly  or  indirectly,  by  contract  or 
otherwise,  by  the  Department  of  Energy  or 


any  other  Federal  entity.  No  such  amount 
may  be  considered  an  allowable  cost  under 
any  contract  with  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy.'. 

(j)  TKCHNICAL  AND  CONKORMING  AMEND- 
M  KNTS.  — 

(1)  The  title  heading  of  title  11  of  the  En- 
ergy Reorganization  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C. 
5841  et  .seq.)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

•TITLE  11  NUCLEAR  REC.l'LATORY  COM- 
MISSION: NUCLEAR  WIUSTLEBLOWER 
PROTECTION". 

(2)  Section  210(bKI)  of  the  Energy  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1974  i42  U.S.C.  5851(b)(1))  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  "(hereinafter  in  this  sub- 
section referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")"  and 
inserting    '(in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 

Secretar.v)  ":  and 

(B)  by  striking  '•and  the  Commission"  and 
inserting  ",  the  Commission,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy". 

(3)  The  second  of  the  two  sections  of  the 
Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974  that  is 
numbered  210  (42  U.S.C.  585!  i  is  redesignated 
as  section  211. 

(ki  Al'PDlCAHlLlTV.  The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  claims  tiled 
under  .section  2n(b)(li  of  the  Energy  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5851(b)(1))  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act- 

SEC.    300S.     RENEWABLE     EN-ERGY     PARK     DEM 
ONSTRATION  PROGRAM. 

The  Setretaiy  shall  designate  a  location 
for  a  Federal  demonstration  of  integrating 
renewable,  coal.  oil.  and  other  energy  pro- 
duction with  agriculture  and  manufacturing. 
Such  location  shall 

(1)  be  in  a  county  with  greater  than  18  per- 
cent unemployment  m  December  1991; 

(2)  be  in  a  county  which  lost  greater  than 
6  percent  of  its  population  betw-een  1980  and 
1990:  and 

(3)  have  had  an  energy  park  development 
plan  approved  by  a  governmental  body  before 
March  10.  19f.>2. 

There  are  authorizeii  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  Jl. 000,000.  for  providing  grants, 
with  or  without  a  recoupir.ent  requirement. 
to  attract  new  enei-gy-related  industries  to 
the  location  (iesignated  under  this  section. 
The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  any  project 
funded  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  20 
percent  of  the  total  capital  costs  of  the 
project. 

SEC.  3006.  LSE  OF  ENERGY  KCTCRES  FOR  KX'EL 
PCRCHASES. 

(a)  Fuel  Sti:i/\,  The  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall  conduct  a  study— 

(1)  to  ascertain  if  the  use  of  energy  futures 
and  options  contracts  could  provide  cost-ef- 
fective protection  for  Government  entities 
(including  Government  purcha.ses  for  mili- 
tary purposes  and  for  the  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve)  and  consumer  cooperatives  (or 
any  organization  whoso  purpose  is  to  pur- 
chase fuel  in  bulk)  from  unanticipated 
surges  in  the  price  of  fuel:  and 

(2)  to  ascertain  how  such  Government  enti- 
ties or  consumer  cooperatives  may  be  edu- 
cated in  the  prudent  use  of  energy  futures 
and  options  contracts  to  maximize  their  pur- 
chasing effectiveness,  protect  themselves 
against  unanticipated  surges  in  the  price  of 
fuel,  and  minimize  fuel  costs. 

(b)  Rkport.— The  Secretary  of  Energy,  no 
later  than  12  months  aftei^  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  shall  transmit  the  study 
required  m  this  section  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate. 
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;l  .  I'li.cri  I'ltoc.KAM  Thf  Sfcielaiy  of  En- 
ergy shall  conduct  a  iii.it  proKram.  corn- 
menciiiK  not,  later  thiui  M  days  after  the 
ti-ansmlssion  of  the  study  required  in  sub 
section  (bi,  to  educate  such  ifovgrnmental 
entitles,  consumer  coo(>eratlves.  or  other  or 
Ranlzatlons  on  the  prudent  and  cost-effective 
use  of  enerkry  futures  and  options  contracts 
to  Increase  their  protection  aKainst  unan- 
ticipated suixes  In  the  price  of  fuel  and 
thereby  Increase  the  efficiency  of  their  fuel 
purchase  or  assistance  programs. 

Id  I  Ai'THOKlZATiON  There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  section. 

SEC.  3007   ENKR<;Y  SrH.SIDY  STIIDY 

(ft)  In  i;h:nH(A1       Thf  Si>(  retary  shall  con 
tract  with  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
to  conduct  a  study  of  ^nerKv  subsidies  that^  - 

(1)  are  In  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  have  tjeen  In  effect  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  RKi-our  ro  Conokkss.  Not  later  than 
18  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Conifress.  the  results  of  such  study  txi  \ie  ac 
companled  by  recommendations  for  leKlsla- 
tlon.  if  any 

(C)  CONTKNTS.- 

(1)  IN  GKNKRAl,.  The  study  shall  identify 
and  quantify  the  direct  and  indirect  sub 
sidies  and  other  lenal  and  Institutional  fac 
tors  that  influence  decisions  in  the  market 
place  concernln^r  fuels  and  enerKy  te<  h 
noloKles. 

(21  Tiil'ics  KDK  KXAlviiNATlON  The  study 
shall  examine 

(A)  fuel  and  technoloKy  choices  that  are 

(1)  available  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act;  or 

(ii)  reasonably  foreseeable  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act, 

(B)  production  subsidies  for  the  extraction 
of  raw  materials; 

(Ci  subsidies  encouraKlnR  investment  In 
lartfe  capital  projects, 

(l>)  IndeiTinlficatlon; 

(R)  fuel  cycle  subsidies.  includlnK  waste 
disposal; 

(K)  government  research  and  development 
support,  and 

IG)  other  relevant  incentives  and  dlslncen 
tlves 

(dl     AUTHOlllZATION     OK     Ai'I'ltOrKI  AriONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  1000, (XK)  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ISW)  and  iy>l 

SKC    .TOOH.  FAK  SAND.S. 

lai  I'oi  ICY      if   Is  the  iiollcy  of  the  United 
States    to   encourage    the    development   and 
production,    by    all    means    consistent    with 
sound   enKlneerlnK,   economic,   and   environ 
mental  practices,  of  deposlus  of  tar  .sands. 

(b)  .S'liniY  The  Secretary  of  Enerpy  shall, 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  submit  to  the  ConKress  the  re- 
sults of  a  study  which 

(li  identifies  and  evaluates  the  develop- 
ment potential  of  sources  of  tar  sands  In  the 
United  States,  including  tar  .sands  waste 
tatllnffs; 

(2)  Identifies  and  evaluates  processes  for 
extractinK  oil  from  those  identified  tar  .sands 
sources:  and 

(3i   evaluates   the   environmental    benefits 
of.   and    the    potential    for  coproduction   of 
minerals  and  metals  from,  such  processes. 
SKC    ioo«»   Kx>;Mi'ri<>N  ok  ckktain  kkskakcm 

AMI         Km  (  AriONAI  I.K  KN.SKKS 

KKC>M  ANNIAI.  (  IIAK(;KM. 

la)  In  C.KNKKAi.     .s.-,  tinri  ♦.im(()  of  the  Oin 
nibus  BudKel  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  i42 
U.S.C.  2214(c))  IS  amended 
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ill  ;i:  ^.'.u.tKniph  ill,  by  stilkinK  'Any  11 
cen.see  and  insertlnK  "Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  i4).  any  licensee";  and 

(2)  by  addliiK  at  the  end  the  futlowinR  new 
paraKiaph 

"(4)  E.XKMI1lt>N. 

"(Ai  In  OKNKUAi..  -  ParaKraph  il)  shall  not. 
apply  to  the  ho'der  of  any  license  for  a  feder 
ally  owned  research  reactor  used  primarily 
for  educational   traininK   and   academic   re- 
search purposes. 

"(Bi  Rkskakoh  KKAcniH  -For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  <Ai.  the  term  'research  reac- 
tor' means  a  nuclear  reactor  that— 

"(i)  is  licensed  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  under  section  104  c.  of  the 
Atomic  EnerKy  Act  of  1964  (42  US  C.  2134(c)i 
for  operation  at  a  thermal  power  level  of  10 
mexawatts  or  less;  and 

■■(11)  if  so  licensed  for  operation  at  a  ther 
mal  power  level  of  more  than  1  megawatt, 
does  not  contain- 

'(I)  a  circulatluic  loop  through  the  core  In 
which    the    licen.see    conducts    fuel    expert 
ments; 

"(ID  a  liquid  fuel  loading,  or 

"(III)  an  experlmenta.1  facility  In  the  core 
in   extess   of   16  square   Inches   in   cross-sec 
tlon". 

(b)  Al'lM.lCAIill.lTY  The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  annual  charges 
assessed  under  section  6101ici  of  the  Omnibus 
Hudtcet  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  (42  U  S.C 
2214(c))  for  fiscal  year  1992  or  any  succeedlnkc 
fiscal  year 
SEC    3OI0    A.MElVnMF.NTS   T<)   TITl.E    11    OK    THE 

iMrEi)s'iAr>;.s(<>i)K 

la)  Dkhnition.s 

(1)  Kahmddt  ac.hkkmknt. -Section  101  of 
title  11,  Unlteil  .States  Code.  Is  amended 

(A)  by  redesi<natinK  paragraph  (22)  and  all 
that  follows  IhrouRh  the  last  paraKraph  (57) 
as  paragraphs  i2:j)  through  (62).  respecllvely, 
and 

(B)  by  InsertUiR  after  paragraph  (21 1  the 
following 

■•('22)  farmout  agreement  means  written 
agreement  in  which- 

"(A)  the  owner  of  a  right  t«  drill,  produce, 
or  operate  liquid  or  gaseous  hydrocarbons  on 
property  agrees  or  has  agreed  to  transfer  or 
assign  all  or  a  part  of  such  right  to  another 
entity;  and 

"(B)  such  other  entity  (either  directly  or 
through  Its  agents  or  its  assigns i,  as  consid 
eration.  agrees  to  perform  drilling,  rework 
Ing,  recompleting,  testing,  or  similar  or  (•■ 
lated  operations,  to  develop  or  produce  li'; 
ul<l  or  gaseous  hydrocarbons  on  the  prop 
erty:". 

(2)  CONKOKMINO  AMKNDMKNTH,  ^A)  Section 
182(b)(ti)  of  title  11,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended 

(i)  by  striking  "section  101(34)"  and  insert- 
ing 'section  101",  and 

(ill  by  striking  "section  101(35)"  and  insert- 
ing ""section  101". 

(B)  Section  546(e)  of  title  11,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  - 

(1)  by  striking  "'section  101(34)"  and  Insert- 
ing ""section  101  ",  and 

(ID  by  striking  ".section  101(35)"  and  Insert- 
ing "section  101" 

(C)  Section  548(d)(2)(B)  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  - 

11)  by  striking  "section  101(34)"  and  insert- 
ing "section  101  ".  and 

til)  by  striking  "section  101(35)""  and  insert- 
ing "section  101" 

(Dl  Section  ■207(c)(8)(O)  of  the  Federal  Cred- 
it Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1787(c)(8)(D))  is 
amended 

(1)  in  clau.-ie  (ill)  by  striking  "section 
101(24)"  and  inserting  "section  101". 


111!  in  clau.se  (ly)(l)  by  striking  ".section 
101(41)"  and  in.serting  "section  101",  and 

(ill)  in  clause  (v)  by  striking  "section 
101(50)  "  and  Inserting   "section  101". 

iK)  Section  11(e)(8)(D)  of  the  Federal  De 
posit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1821(e)(8)(Dl)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (ivi  by  striking  "section 
101(24)"  and  in.serting  "section  101". 

(ii)  in  clau.se  (vid)  by  striking  "'section 
101(41)'"  and  inserting  "section  101".  and 

(111)  in  clause  (vili)  by  striking  "section 
101(50)  "  and  inserting  "section  101". 

(b)  Proi'khty  ok  thk  Estate.— Section 
541(bi  of  title  11.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended-- 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  "or  "  at  the 
end. 

(2)  in  paragraph  i3)  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  and  inserting  "";  or  ".  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 

"(4)  any  interest  of  the  debtor  in  liquid  or 
gaseous  hydrocarlxsns  to  the  extent  that, 

"(A)  the  debtor  has  transferred  or  has 
agreed  to  transfer  such  Interest  pursuant  to 
a  farmout  agreement  or  any  written  agree- 
ment directly  related  to  a  farmout  agree- 
ment; and 

"(B)   but    for   the   o|)eration   of  this    paia 
graph,  the  est-ate  muld  include  such  interest 
only   by  virtue  of  soi  lion  :J65  or  544(a)(3)  of 
this  title 

Paragraph  (4)  shall  not  be  construed  to  ex 
(  lude  from  the  estate  any  consideration  the 
debt,or  retrains,  receives,  or  is  entitled  to  re- 
•  eive  for  transferring  an  interest  in  liquid  or 
ga.seous  hydrocarbons  pursuant  to  a  farmout 
agreement." 

(Cl       ^iKKKCTIVK       DA'rK;       Al'Pl.lCATlON       OK 

Amknomknt.s  (1)  Except  as  provided  in 
parutfraph  (2).  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  amendment-s  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  case  com- 
menced under  title  11  of  the  United  States 
Code  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 

The  CH/MKM.'XN  No  ,imrnilrji"tit  to 
the  anictidiiii'iil  in  t  hc'  ri,iturc  ol  ,i.  siih- 
stituto  IS  in  (ii'iicr  I'xi  rpi  ttiii.'^f  .imcnd 
ments  piinlcd  in  House  Kcpdii  \ni  ,02H 
or  b,v  a  .Huh.scqufiit  oi'dcr  ot  the  )lou,siv 
Said  amendments  shall  he  <  onsidereii 
in  the  oi'iler  and  manner  sjhm  ified  ui 
'he  report  and  in  the  unanimous  con 
.-^ent  order  of  the  Hoiis(>  of  toda.v  shall 
be  I  iiii>l(ler'ei|   ,(.■<   I'e.lil     ,U1(I   Kh.ill    not    tie 

subject  to  amendment  i'X( cpt  ,is  s[kti 
fied  in  House  Itepin  t  Wl  WIH  Debate 
time  for  each  .itDeniiment  .shall  he 
equallv  diviiled  and  eoni  rolled  by  the 
proponent  .md  .in  oppnrient  of  the 
amendment 

It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  amend 
ntent    No.    2   printed    in    House    Iteporl 
102  528. 

AMKNliMKN  1   nhH-:HKI)  HY  MK     HOAGI.AMi 

Mr.  HOAODAND  Mr  Chairman.  I 
offer  .111  .imendmeiii 

Th.'  CHAlK.M.^N    The  CU-vk  will  des 
itrnate  the  .imendment 

The  text  oi  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mi  Hoagi.anii 
Page  80.  tine  21.  insert  before  the  period  the 
following  ",  except  that  in  the  case  of  any 
St-at«  without  a  Statewide  ralemaking  au- 
thority, such  term  shall  me.m  the  .suite  en- 
ecgy  office" 


The  CHAIRMAN,  Under  the  rule,  the 
uenlleman  from  Nebraska  (.Mr. 
HoAGl.A.NUl  will  he  i"e(.;0Knlzed  for  b 
minutes,  and  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
I  e(  otrnized  for  6  minutes. 

The  Chair  t'ei.-ot:ni-/.es  the  Ketttleman 
tmm  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hoac.LANDJ. 

Mr  HOAGLAND  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
eiinsume 

Mr.  Chairman  and  ■  olleiit^ues.  title  I 
of  the  hill  provides  enerijy  eonsei'v.it  ion 
),'i'ants  to  the  States  iif  up  lo  $100,000  a 
,vear  to  be  funneled  throu^jh  the  State 
reti"ulatoi'.y  aK'ency.  In  Nebraska  we 
have  no  State  rej^ulatory  at^ency,  be- 
cause we  have  public:  power  in  Ne- 
braska, and  we  have  had  public  power 
in  Nebraska  since  the  days  of  Congress- 
man and  .Senator  George  Norris,  one  of 
the  trreat  political  leaders  of  Nebraska 
and  ot  .America.  Senator  Norris. 
throuf,'h  an  initiative  petition,  brouijht 
lo  Nebra.ska  public  power. 

Kach  of  the  public  power  districts  in 
Nebraska  sets  its  own  rates.  We  have 
no  State  retjulat ory  atcency.  We  ai'e  of- 
fennK  this  amendment.  I  will  offer  it 
aloni,'  with  my  (M)llea),'ue.  the  u'en- 
tlernan  from  Nebraska  [.Mr.  Hkkki:tkk], 

Mr  HERKUTKlt  .Mr  Chaiinian.  will 
the  >;ent  leman  yield"? 

Mr.  HOAGLAND.  I  yield  to  the  K'en- 
tleman  froin  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MKRKUTI-:i{  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Member  would  like  to  eomme'id  the 
(  hairman  of  t  ne  Rules  Committee,  the 
distink'uished  i^eiitleman  from  Mii.ssa- 
chusetts  I  Mr.  MoAKLKY'l  and  the  rank- 
\nM:  minority  member  of  the  Rules 
Comrnittee.  the  distin(.aiished  >,'entle- 
m(>n  from  .New  York  [.Mr  Solomon]  for 
(  raftink'  a  rule  for  H.R.  776  t>iat  allow; 
for  the  consideration  of  this  amei,(i- 
ment  on  the  House  tloor. 

This  Meitiber's  col  leagues  from  Ne- 
braska. Mr.  Pktkh  Hoac.i-and  and  Mr. 
Hii.i,  Bakkktt,  and  this  Member  have 
drafted  an  amendment  to  resolve  a 
problem  that  exists  in  the  current  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  77f>  <oneernint,'  the  con- 
servation tyrant  pro),Mam  for  State  ret,'- 
ulatory  authorities. 

.\  provision  in  H.R.  776  establishes  a 
conservation  ixrant  pro)?ram  for  State 
retiulatory  authorities  to  encouratre  de- 
mand side  manairement  activities 
Under  this  proposed  letrislation,  the 
term  '"State  rct,'ulatory  authority"  is 
defined  to  mean  any  State  apency 
which  has  ratemakinir  authority  with 
respect  to  the  sale  of  electric;  enei't,'y  by 
any  electric  uiility  other  than  such 
State  agency.  However,  this  definition 
essentially  prohibits  the  State  of  Ne- 
bi'iiska  from  applying  for  these  j^i'ants. 

Nebraska  is  the  only  State  in  which 
.ill  such  utilities  are  publicly  owned, 
and  as  such  they  ai-e  not  subject  to  a 
State  agency  with  latemakintr  author- 
ity. Consequent ly.  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska is  excluded  Irorn  even  (iiuilify- 
\n\i  to  apply  for  these  grants.  Further- 
more, it  is  m.v  understandint;  that  the 
ex<"lusion  of  Nebraska  from  this  trrant 


proijram  was  sitTiply  an  oversi^'ht  by 
the  Knert,^v  and  Coininerce  Committee 
.(s  no  other  Stale  in  the  Nation  has  all 
publicly  owned  utilities.  Our  arnend- 
ment  I'esolves  this  problem  by  author- 
i"/.int,'  a  State's  energy  office  lo  admin- 
ister the  State  conservation  tyrants, 
but  such  an  authorization  extends  only 
to  a  State  that  does  not  have  statewide 
ratemaking  authority.  Under  this 
.unendment,  sine  e  Neliraska  is  the  only 
State  without  a  statewide  raiemakmi,' 
authority,  the  Stale  of  Nebraska's  en- 
ei'ijy  office  would  administer  the  State 
consei'vation  tyrants  protrram  in  Ne- 
braska, 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Member  ui'M'es  his 
collea),''ues  to  vote  m  favor  of  the 
Hoatrland-Hereuter-liarrett  amend- 

ment. 

n  17, so 

Mr     HOAGLAND.    Mr     Chairman,    I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the     t?entleiiian     from     Nebraska     (Mr 
Barrett] 

Mr.  BARRF/I^".  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
thank  the  t^fenth'inan  for  yleldint:  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  1  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
c(.)lleaKUc.  the  gentlernan  from  Ne- 
braska, and  ask  all  of  my  (  olleagues  to 
support  if  as  well. 

This  amendnient  would  make  a  sim- 
ple correction  to  the  bill,  yet  in  the 
spirit  of  fairness,  it  is  as  important  as 
any  wo  wiU  consider  today.  Its  adop- 
tion will  make  sure  that  all  States  are 
entitled  lo  apply  for  conservation 
grants  provided  for  in  section  151.  Be- 
cause the  definition  of  a  State  regu- 
latory authority  is  that  of  the  Public 
Utility  Regulatoi-y  Policy  Act  of  1978. 
it  appears  that  the  State  of  Nebi-aska 
would  be  ineligible  to  apply  for  these 
grants. 

Nebraska  has  been  served  solely  by 
public  power  since  the  1930's.  It  is  one 
of  the  many  legacies  of  George  Norris. 
who  served  Nebraska  in  this  House  and 
in  the  Senate,  As  Senator  Norris  envi- 
sioned, public  power  has  been  providing 
reliable  and  affordable  electricity  to 
the  people  of  Nebrivska,  and  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  this  without  a 
statewide  ratesetting  authority. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  iielieve  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  bill's  authors  that 
certain  States  be  left  out.  This  amend- 
ment is  supported  by  the  entire  Ne- 
braska delegation  and  by  the  Governor. 
Its  adoi)tion  is  needed  not  only  to 
make  this  legislation  work  as  intended. 
it  is  also  a  matter  of  fairness.  I  ask  for 
the  support  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HOAGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
SHAKi'j.  (hairman  of  the  suh(()rrirn:l - 
tee. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman.  !  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  the 
time.  First  of  all.  I  want  to  com- 
plimetn   the  gentleman  on  his  serious 
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work  on  a  number  of  energy  issues  that 
appear  in  this  bill.  But  he  and  other 
colleagues  from  Nebraska  are  perfectly 
correct.  Our  intent  was  for  all  Stales 
to  be  able  to  participate. 

Their  State  is  unique  because  it  does 
not  have  the  same  kind  of  i-egulatory 
apparatus  that  most  of  our  States 
have,  so  we  certainly  cannot  want 
them  to  be  excluded,  and  would  be  very 
pleased  to  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment 

.Mr.  HOAGLAND  .Mr,  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  its  he  may  consume  lo 
the    gentleman    from    Califoi'nia    [Mr. 

MOOKHKAD]. 

Mr.  MOORHEAU.  .Mr  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
the  tune. 

This  amendnient  recognizes  the  fact 
that  Nebraska  is  the  only  State  in  the 
Union  that  does  not  have  a  Stale  util- 
ity regulatory  (commission.  The  effect 
of  that  IS  that  Nebraska  cannot  apply 
for  grants  to  promote  utility  least  cost 
planning.  This  amendment  would  per- 
mit them  to  do  so. 

It  is  a  good  amendment,  non- 
controversial,  and  the  minority  has  no 
objection  to  it  and  we  support  il. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Does  any  Member 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment'^ 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hoagla.nd], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  now  in  order  to 
consider  amendment  No,  3  printed  m 
House  Report  102  528. 

AMKNUMKNT  OKKKRKD  BY  MR    KASiCH 

.Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  KASlCri  Page 
30.  line  4.  in.sert  after  the  period  the  foiiow- 
ing:  For  each  installed  measure  for  which 
the  projected  energy  and  water  savings  re- 
ported in  the  previous  year  were  not  real- 
ized, such  report  shall  also  set  forth  the  per- 
centage of  such  projected  savings  that  was 
not  realized,  the  reasons  such  saving.-^  were 
not  realized,  and  proposals  for.  and  projected 
costs  of.  achieving:  suiih  projected  savings  in 
the  future. 

The  CHAIRM.AN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ka- 
siCH]  will  be  recognized  for  10  minutes, 
and  a  Member  opposed  will  be  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich] 

Mr,  K.\SICH,  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
niyself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  time  and  the  opportunity  to 
offer  this  amendment.  I  do  not  intend 
to  take  the  whole  lime.  I  want  to  begin 
by  first  of  all  thanking  the  gentleman 
iYoni  New  York  [Mr.  Soi.omonJ  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dkeiek]  for  their  efforts  before  the 
Rules  Committee,  along  with  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Ohio    [Mr.    McEwEN].    I 
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would  also  like  to  thank  thr  cliairmiin 
ot  the  Rules  Committee,  Mr.  Moakuky. 
Ami  .1  riunibcr  of  my  friends  on  there. 
ttif  k'enllcman  from  California  |Mr 
Bkilknson]  and  the  jjentleman  fron) 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Dkkkick),  for  Kiv- 
imr  nil'  tt\f  opportunity  to  brin>;  this 
amcndnifiit  to  the  lloor  today. 

Hasii'.illy  what  it  does  is  to  put  a  pro- 
posal that  I  have  been  ilfvclopinK  on  a 
number  of  authorization  bills  into  law, 
an<i  it  IS  ,1  coiK-ept  cillcd  performam  »■ 
based  liud^retinK  It  is  sotnetfiJnj4  that  I 
believe  we  outjht  to  do  for  the  entii'e 
Federal  hud^'et. 

If  we  are  uoint-r  to  ^,'ive  money  to 
somebody  for  a  pro^nani  loi-  purposes  of 
aehievin^,'  a  Koal,  we  ouK'ht  not  to  just 
k'ive  them  the  money  based  on  what 
their  j^oal  is.  but  we  ou>,'lit  to  force 
them  to  eotne  ba<k  and  nive  us  a  report 
as  to  whether  the  tjoal  has  been 
achieved  or  not.  called  pcrtormance 
based  budtrei  int-r 

We  have  now  at  t  iiiipt  •■d  t,u  do  this  fin 
several  bills,  and  in  l.u  t   have  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  l)()l)  bill,  where  we  have 
performance  base  bud^,'eted  a  $70  billion 
protfram   to   make  sure  that   what,  the 
Pentatron  says  is  >joint,''  to  happen  with 
a  particular  prok'iam  ai  luallv  h.ip[MMis 
And  wi^  have  ,ilso  done  it  with  the  hu;h 
ei'  education  t)ill  by  set  tint;  ui)  ,i  ttiei  h 
.inisin   whereby  we  can  monitor  money 
tli.it   ucis  put    into  a  studiMit    lo.iii  col- 
lc(  lion  proi.T.iin  lo  imd  oui    whether  it 
is  working' 

What  we  do  in  this  bill  is  to  perform- 
ance base  budtjet  an  ener^r.y  section 
that  k'ives  grants  to  all  of  the  agencies 
in  the  Federal  C!overnmen(  to  try  to 
fik'urt>  out  ways  In  which  we  can  con- 
serve water  and  energy,  anil  those  in- 
vestments, and  those  t,'rants  that  are 
made  to  the  a>,'encies  must  hav(>  a  pay- 
baik  i^'iiod  of  less  than  10  years  What 
the  bill  provides  essentially  is  that  the 
a^'encies  sutimit  a  i^(jal  and  a  plan,  but 
it  does  not.  close  the  loop.  It  does  not 
.-i.tv  I  tiat  the  aKeneies  must  come  back 
and  show  whether  the  jjrants  actuall.v 
worked  m  reducintr  enerfry  use  So 
what  We  [iiovide  for  in  this  amend 
menl.  and  what  we  provide  for  in  this 
bill  IS  that  the  Secretary  of  I'-nert^y  is 
re(iuired  to  come  l)ai  k  to  Coni,'ress  to 
j^ive  us  a  report  as  to  whether  In  fact 
eneri^y  savin>;s  occurred  as  a  result  of 
this  profjram. 

Then  we  have  a  more  efficient  use  of 
ideas,  a  more  efficient  use  of  dollars. 
What  this  means  is  if  one  energy  teeh- 
nii|ue  for  conservation  works,  we  ouu'ht 
to  apply  it  more  (jften,  and  those  en- 
ergy technuiues  that  do  not  work 
oupht  to  be  junked,  and  we  out^ht  not 
to  waste  money  on  them. 

I  am  Iwin^'in^'  this  amendment  in  .i 
narrow  area  in  the  enertry  bill,  ami  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  ability  to  do  this. 
But  this  is  a  concept  that  ou>;ht  to  be 
used  for  all  prok'rams  of  the  Federal 
Clovernment  as  we  k'o  throuk'h  a  period 
of  time  now  involving'  the  riots  in  Los 
Antft'les  and  p<!ople  are  sayintr  that  the 
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social  welfare  proKiai:i>  .im-  not  work 
ints'.  or  they  need  moir  money  or  what- 
ever. I  sa.v  we  have  to  performance- 
base  huduet  them.  We  have  to  find  out 
which  piok'iams  are  achieving  Koals 
and  which  ones  are  not  so  that  we  can 
emphasize  those  that  work  and  deem- 
phasize  those  that  do  not.  We  outrht  to 
do  it  in  the  Depart nient  of  Defense.  We 
are  doin^r  it  in  the  Department  of  Kn- 
eriry.  We  ou^ht  to  do  It  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Kduiation;  we  ouk'ht  to  do  it 
across  the  lioard  It  k'ives  iis  a  rati<inal 
way  to  establish  priorities,  a  ratitjnal 
way  in  which  we  can  spend  ta.xpayers' 
money  wisely,  and  we  can  desitjn  Fed- 
eral  budgets  that  are  based  on  what 
works,  not  on  theory,  not  on  principle, 
not  on  lofty  tfoals.  but  which  programs 
actually  work. 

1  appreciate  the  opportuintv  'o  offci- 
the  amendment. 

Mr    Chairm.m     I   reserve  the  balance 
of  my  tune 

The  CM.MKM.AN.  The  Committee  will 
rise  inform, illv  to  rr^ceivea  message. 


May  20,  1992 


May  20,  1992 
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MKSSAOKS   I'KO.M   THK   PHKSIDKNT 

Tlie     Sl'KAKKR     pro     ternpoii-     'Mr 
OHKH.sTAK)  assumed  the  chair 

The  SI'KAKKK  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  receive  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  I'niti-d  States 


SUNDRY   .MKSSACHS   FROM  THK 
PRKSIDKNT 

Sundry  messages  tn  writin^r  Ironi  the 
I'resident  of  the  United  St.ites  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
M<'Cathran.  one  id"  his  secretaries 

The  Sl'KAKKR  pro  tempore  The 
Committee  will  resume  its  sitting. 


(•()\iri{KHi;NSIV  K  .NATIONAL 
KNKRCY   POLICY  ACT 

The  Commit  ti'e  resumcMl  its  sitting. 

The   CHAIR.MAN     Do.s  any    .Member 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  |Mt 
KasichI? 

.Mr  KASICH  .Mi  Ch.iirm.iii.  I  yield 
myself  20  .idditional  seconds  to  say  this 
is  a  concept  that  I  have  not  just  been 
involved  with,  but  we  have  had  a  team 
involved  in  this,  including  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Santokuivi].  the  gentleman  from  Witsh- 
ington  I  Mr.  Mii.lkkI.  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr  DkLayj.  all  in- 
terested in  pursuing  this  c(jncept.  of 
per formanct^- based  budgeting 

Some  Members  arc  going  to  get  tired 
of  hearing  me  with  amendments  on 
this,  but  I  think  it  is  a  <rilical  way  to 
move  If  M<>mbers  read  the  current 
issue  of  Time  magazine,  it  talks  about 
concepts  like  this  for  improving  the  ef- 
fic.iency  of  government 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  ba<'k  the  bal- 
ance of  mv  time 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Kasicii). 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKNIIMKNT.  AS  MOIIIKIKII.  0^•^■KH1•:I)  HY  MIt 

A  ^Kl^s 

Mr.    ATKi.NS     Mr.    Ch.iiriii.ui.    jiuisu 
ant  to  the  rule.  I  offer  an  amendment. 
as  modified  by  the  unanimous  i  onsent 
request   in  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment,  as  modified. 

The  text  of  the  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

Amendment,  as  modified,  offered  by  Mr. 
Atkins  The  aniendmenl  is  modified  as  fol- 
lows 

Page  113.  strike  line  14  and  all  that  follows 
through  page  135.  line  2.  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing (and  conform  the  table  of  contents 
actoiillnnlv  I 

SEC.  IM.  KNKKtiY  <ONSKKVATI<)N  KKQIIIHK 
MENTS  FOK  (  ERTAIN  LAMPS  AND 
IM.l'MBIN<;  PROmCTS. 

la)  STAiKMKNr  Of  I'umiisi,.  Section  2  of 
the  Knergv  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42 
vac  62011  Is  amended 

(1)  in  paragraph  (6),  by  strtkinK  out  "and" 
at  the  end. 

(2i  in  paragraph  (7).  by  sinking  out  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■■;  and"';  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paia^raph: 

'(8i  to  conserve  water  by  improving  the 
water  efficiency  of  certain  plumbing  prod- 
u<:t.s  and  appliances.". 

lb)  DKHNrnoNS.  Section  321(a)  of  the  En- 
ergy Policy  anil  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6291(a))  IS  amended 

(D  by  striking  out  the  .subsection  designa- 
tion; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (D— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  semicolon  the  following:  "or.  with 
respect  to  shnwerheads.  faucets,  water  clos- 
et~s.  and  urinal.s.  water";  and 

iB)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  .striking  out 
"ballast.s"  and  iiLserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  "ballasts,  general  service  fluoies- 
cent  lamps,  incandescent  reflector  lamps, 
showerheads,  faucets,  water  closets,  aiid  uri 
nals  ■; 

(3)  in  paratjraph  (6> 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  Inserting  ".  or. 
in  the  case  ol  showerheads.  faucets,  water 
closets,  and  urinals,  water  use."  after  "en- 
ergy use";  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  tB) 

(i)  by  striking  out  "and  (14)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(15).  (16).  (17).  and  (19)";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "325(o)"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "325(r)"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (7).  by  Inserting  after  "to 
be  consumed  annually"  the  following  ".  and 
In  the  case  of  showerheads,  faucet,s,  water 
closets,  anil  urinals,  the  aggre^rate  retail  cost 
of  water  ami  wastewater  treatment  services 
likely  to  be  incurred  annually.";  and 

1 5)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs 

'(30)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (El.  the  term  fluorescent  lamp'  moans 
a  low  pressure  mercury  electric  discharge 
source  in  which  a  Ouoresclng  coatinR  trans- 
forms some  of  the  ultraviolet  energy  gen- 
erated by  the  mercury  discharge  into  light, 
including  only  the  following 

"(I)  Any  stialKht-shaped  lamp  (commonly 
refeired  to  as  4  foot  medium  bi  pin  lamps) 
with  medium  bi  pin  ba.ses  of  nominal  overall 
length  ol  48  inches  and  rated  wattage  of  28  or 
more. 

"(ill  Any  U-shaped  lamp  (commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  2-foot  II  shaped  lamps)  with  me- 
ilium  bi-pin  bases  of  nominal  overall  length 


between  22  and  25  inches  and  rated  w.attage 
III  28  or  more 

"(HI)  Any  rapid  start  lamp  u.i.iminonlv  le- 
f.Tred  to  as  8  foot  hit;h  output  lair.psi  with 
reces.sed  double  contact  bases  ol  nominal 
overall  length  of  96  inches  and  0.8C)0  nominal 
amperes,  as  delineil  in  ANSI  C78. 1-1978  and 
lelated  supplements. 

■iiv)  .Any  instanl  start  lamp  ii:ommonly 
referred  to  as  8-foot  slimline  lainpsi  with  sin- 
k'le  pin  bases  of  nominal  overall  length  o!  96 
:iM.  hes  and  rated  wattage  ol  .'>2  or  more,  as 
tiffined  in  ANSI  C78,3  1978  iR1984i  and  i elat- 
ed supplement  ANSI  C78  3a   1985. 

■iB)  The  term  tjeneral  seivne  nuorcsiciit 
lamp'  means  fluorescent  lamps  which  i  an  be 
used  to  satisfy  the  majority  of  fluore.scent 
applii  at  ions,  but  does  not  include  any  lamp 
designed  and  marketed  for  the  following  non 
general  lighting  applic  ations 

"(11  Fluorescent  lamps  designed  to  pro 
mote  plant  growth. 

"(ID  Fluorestent  lamps  specifically  de 
signed  for  cold  temperature  Installations. 

"(iii)  Colored  fluorescent  lamps 

"(iv)  Impact-resistant  fluorescent  lamps. 

"(V)  Reflectorized  or  aperture  lamps. 

"ivi)  Fluorescent  lamps  desmned  for  use  in 
repiographic  equipment. 

"(vii)  Lamps  primarily  designed  to  produce 
radiation  in  the  ultra  violet  region  of  the 
spectrum, 

"(viii)  ImIiihis  with  a  i.olor  rendering  index 
of  82  or  greater 

"(C)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
iF, ).  the  term  'iniandescent  lamp'  means  a 
lamp  in  which  light  is  produced  by  a  fila- 
ment heated  to  incandescence  by  an  electric 
current,  including  only  the  following: 

"IK  Any  lamp  (lommonly  referred  to  as 
lower  wattage  nonreflector  general  service 
lamps,  including  any  tungsten  halogen  lampi 
that  has  a  rated  watt.iik'e  U'lween  30  and  199 
watts,  has  an  K26  medium  screw  base,  has  a 
rated  voluine  or  voltage  range  that  lies  at 
least  partially  within  115  and  130  volts,  and  is 
nut  a  reflector  lamp. 

"(11)  Any  lamp  iLommoiily  referred  to  as  a 
reflector  lampi  which  is  not  colored  or  de 
signed  for  rouKh  or  vitiration  service  applica- 
tions, that  contains  an  inner  reflective  coat- 
ing' on  the  outer  bullj  to  direct  the  light,  an 
R.  PAR.  or  similar  bulb  shapes  (excluding 
ER  or  BR)  with  E26  medium  screw  bases,  a 
rated  voltas.re  or  voltage  ran^e  that  lies  at 
least  piirtially  within  115  and  130  volts,  a  di 
ameter  which  exceed  2.75  inches,  and  is  ei- 
ther 

"(I)  a  low(er)  wattage  reflector  lamp  which 
has  a  rated  wattage  between  40  and  205 
watt.s;  or 

"(II)  a  highien  wattage  reflector  lamp 
whith  hiis  a  rated  wattage  above  205  watts. 

"(Hi)    Any    general    service    incandescent 
lamp   (commonly   referred    to  as   a   high     or 
hl^'hei   wattatre  lampi  that  has  a  rated  watt 
age  above   199  watts  (afjove  205  watts   for   a 
high  wattage  reflector  lampi. 

■(D)  The  term  ►.•eneral  service  incandes 
cent  lamp'  means  incandescent  lamps  (other 
than  miniature  or  photographic  lamps) 
which  can  be  used  to  satisfy  the  majority  of 
liK'hting  applKations,  but  does  not  include 
any  lamp  specifically  designed  for 

■•(ii  traffic  signal,  or  street  liKhtint;  seiv 
ice; 

"(ii)  airway,  airport,  aircraft,  or  other 
aviation  service; 

"(iii)  marine  or  marine  signal  .service; 

"(iv)  photo,  projection,  sound  reprodui 
tion.  or  film  viewer  service: 

"(V)  stage,  studio,  or  television  service; 
'(VI)   mill,    saw    mill,   or   other    industrial 
process  service; 


"(vu)  mine  servue; 

■'(viii)   headlight,   locomotive,   street  rail 
way.  or  othei-  transportation  service; 

■■(ixi  heating  service; 

"(XI  code  beacon,  marine  signal,  light- 
house, repronraphic.  or  other  communication 
service; 

"(xi)  medical  or  dental  service; 

"(xii)  microscope,  map.  microfilm,  or  other 
specialized  equipment  service: 

"(xiiii  swimmiii);  pool  or  other  underwatei 
service; 

"(xivi  decorative  or  showi  ase  service; 

"(XV)  producing  colored  Imht; 

"(XVI)  shatter  resistance  which  has  an  ex 
ternal  protective  coating;  or 

"(xvu)  appliance  service. 

"lE)  The  terms  'tluoi'escent  lamp'  and  'in- 
candescent lamp"  do  not  include  any  lamp 
excluded  by  the  Secretary,  by  rule,  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  determination  that  standards  for 
such  lamp  would  not  result  in  significant  en- 
ergy savings  because  such  lamp  is  designed 
for  special  applications  or  has  special  char- 
acteristii  s  not  available  in  reasonably  sub 
stitutable  lamp  types. 

"(F)  The  term  'incandescent  reflector 
lanip'  means  a  lamp  described  in  subpara 
»,'raph  iCii  11 1. 

"(G)  The  term  'average  lamp  efficaiy' 
means  the  lamp  efficacy  readings  taken  over 
a  statistically  significant  period  of  manufac- 
ture with  the  readings  averaged  over  that  pe- 
riod. 

"(Hi  The  term  'base'  means  the  portion  of 
the  lamp  which  connects  with  the  socket  as 
described  in  ANSI  C81.61   1990 

"(Ii  The  term  'bulb  shape'  means  the  shape 
of  lamp,  especially  the  glass  bulb  with  des- 
ignations for  bulb  shapes  found  in  ANSI 
C79.1   1980  (R1984). 

"(iJi  The  term  'color  rendering  index'  or 
'CRI'  means  the  iTieasure  of  the  degree  of 
color  shift  object.s  undergo  when  illuminated 
by  a  liKht  soui-ce  as  compared  with  the  color 
of  those  .same  objects  when  illuminated  by  a 
reference  .source  of  comparable  color  tem.- 
perature. 

•■(K)  The  term   'correlated  color  tempera 
ture'   means  the  absolute   temperature  of  a 
blackbody  whose  chromaticity  most  nearly 
resembles  that  of  the  light  source. 

"iLi  The  term  'IKS'  means  the  liluminat- 
inK  Kngineering  Society  of  North  America. 

"I  Ml  The  term  'lamp  efficacy'  means  the 
lumen  output  of  a  lamp  divided  by  its  watt- 
age, expressed  in  lumens  p«.»r  watt  (LPW). 

■'iNi  The  term  'lamp  type'  means  all  lamps 
designated  as  having  the  sam.e  electrical  and 
lighting  characteristics  and  made  by  one 
manufacturer. 

■'(())  The  term  ■lamp  wattage'  means  the 
total  electrical  power  consumed  by  a  lamp  in 
watts,  after  the  initial  seasoning  period  ref- 
erenced m  the  appropriate  lE.S  standard  test 
procedure  and  including,  for  lluorescent.  arc 
watts  plus  cathode  watts. 

"(P)  The  terms  'life'  and  'lifetime'  mean 
length  of  operating  time  of  a  statistically 
large  group  of  lamps  between  first  use  and 
failure  of  .50  percent  of  the  group  in  accord- 
ance with  test  procedures  described  in  the 
lES  Lighting  Handbook-Reference  Volume. 

"iQi  The  term  ■lumen  output'  means  total 
luminous  flux  (power)  of  a  lamp  in  lumens, 
as  measured  in  accordance  with  applicable 
lES  standards  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(R)  The  term  'l  untrsten-halogen  lamp' 
means  a  gas-filled  tungsten  filament  incan- 
descent lamp  containing  a  certain  proportion 
of  halogens  in  an  inert  gas 

"(Si  The  term  'medium  ba.se  c^ompact  Huo- 
rescent   lamp'  means  an  integrally  ballasted 


fluorescent  lamp  with  a  medium  screw  base 
and  a  rated  input  voltage  of  115  to  130  volts 
and  which  is  designed  as  a  direct  replace- 
ment for  a  general  service  incandescent 
lamp. 

"(31)(A)  The  term  water  use'  means  the 
quantity  of  water  flowing  through  a 
showerhead.  faucet,  water  closet,  or  urinal 
at  point  of  use.  determined  in  accordance 
with  test  procedures  under  section  323 

"(B)  The  term  ASME  means  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 

"(Ci  The  term  'ANSI'  means  the  American 
National  Standards  Institute, 

"iDi  The  term  showerhead  means  any 
showerhead  (including  a  handheld 
showerhead  i.  except  a  safety  shower 
showerhead. 

■'(El  The  term  ■faucet  means  a  lavatory 
faucet,  kitchen  faucet,  metering  faucet,  or 
replacement  aerator  for  a  lavatory  or  kitch- 
en faucet. 

■■(F")  The  term   water  c  loset    has  the  mean- 
ing given   such   term   in   ASME   A112.19.2M 
1990.  except  such  term  does  not   include  fix 
tures  designed  for  installation  in  prisons 

•■(Gi  The  term  ■urinal'  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  in  ASME  An2.19  2M  1990. 
except  such  term  does  not  include  fixtures 
designed  for  installation  Ml  prisons. 

■■(H)  The  terms  ■blowout',  'flushometer 
tank',  low  consumption',  and  'flushometer 
valve'  have  the  meaning  given  such  terms  in 
ASME  An2.19.2M   1990". 

(cl  Covkkagk.- Section  322(a:  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  6292(ai!  is  amended  - 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  il4!  as  para- 
graph (19i;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (13)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs 

"(14)  General  service  fluorescent  lamps  and 
incandescent  reflector  lamps. 

"(151  Showerheads.  except  safely  shower 
showerheads. 

■■(16)  Faucets. 

■•(17 1  Water  closets. 

■■(18)  Urinals.". 

(d)  Tkst  Pwjcedurks.— Section  3'23  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  6293)  is  amended- 

( 1 )  in  subsection  ib) 

(A)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  inserting  after  "en- 
ergy use.  "  the  following  "water  use  (in  the 
case  of  showerheads.  faucets,  water  closets 
and  urinals)."; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (4i 

(I)  by  inserting  'or.  in  the  case  of 
showerheads.  faucets,  water  closet*,  or  uri- 
nals, water  use  "  after  "energy  use": 

(II)  b.v  inserting  after  ■■such  cycle"  the  fol- 
lowing ".  or  in  the  case  of  showerheads.  lau- 
cets.  water  closets,  or  urinals,  representative 
average  unit  costs  of  water  and  wastewater 
treatment  service  resulting  from  the  oper- 
ation of  such  products  during  such  cycle"; 
and 

(iii)  by  inserting  '■.  water,  and  wastewater 
treatment  "  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  second  sentence;  and 

iCi  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new- 
paragraphs 

"(61  With  respect  to  lluorescent  lamps  and 
Incandescent  reflector  lamps  to  which  stand- 
ards are  applicable  under  subsection  (it  of 
section  325.  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  test 
procedures,  to  t>e  earned  out  by  accredited 
test  laboratories,  that  take  into  consider 
ation  the  applicable  lES  or  ANSI  standard 

■'(7)(Ai  With  resi>ect  to  showerheads  and 
faucets  to  whi<  h  standards  are  applicable 
under  subsection  m'  uf  section  325.  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  date  ol  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph. 
prescribe  test  procedures  that  are  consistent 
with  ASME  A112.18.iM   1989 
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(Uj  If  the  test  prooe<iure  re(|ulrements  ol 
ASMK  An2.18.lM  1989  are  revised  at  any 
rime  and  approved  by  ANSI,  the  Seti-etary 
shall  amend  the  test  procedureH  established 
by  subparagraph  lAl  to  tonforiii  to  such  re 
vised  ASMK  ANSI  requirement's  unless  the 
Secretary  determines,  by  rule,  that  to  do  so 
would  not  meet  the  requirements  ol  pani 
Kraph  i3l. 

I  8  m  A I  With  respect  to  water  closets  and 
urinals  to  whii.'h  afAndanIs  are  applicable 
under  subsection  tk)  of  section  325.  the  Sec 
retary  shall,  not  later  than  -hI.x  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph. 
piesiTlbe  te.st  procedures  that  are  conslHtent 
with  ASMK  Al  12.19.6  1990. 

•iB)  If  the  test  procedure  requirements  of 
ASMK  A112  19  6  1990  are  revised  at  any  time 
and  approved  by  ANSI,  the  3ei  retary  shall 
amend  thf  test  procedures  est.abllshed  by 
.suliparatrraph  (Ai  to  conform  to  such  revised 
ASMK.XN.si  r«<iulrementJ5  unless  the  Sec- 
nu.iirv  determines,  by  rule,  that  to  do  so 
would  not  meet  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph i3i  ". 

(2)  in  paragraphs  (I)  and  <2)  of  subsection 
(c),  by  Insertlnx  "or  water  use"  after  "effi- 
ciency"; and 

(3)  In  subsection  lei 

(Al  In  paragraph  (li.  by  striking  out  "or 
measured  energy  use"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  measured  enenty  use.  or  measured 
water  use". 

(B)  In  paragraph  (2).   by  striking  out  "en 
ergy  efficiency  or  energy  use"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  Iti  lieu  thereof  "energy 
ol'fliMen<:y.  energy  use,  or  water  use";  and 

(C;i  In  pjiragraph  (3).  by  striking  out  "en 
ergy  efficiency  or  energy  use"  and  Inserting 
In    lieu    thereof  "energy   efficiency,   energy 
use.  or  water  u.se". 

(e)  Lahki, INC.  Section  324  of  such  Act  (42 
U  S.C  6294)  Is  amended  - 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(2i.  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  now  subparagraphs 

"(C)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Comprehensive  Na 
tional   Knergy   I'olu  y   Act.   the  Commission 
shall  presi  ribe  labeling  rules  under  this  sec 
tlon  applicable  to  general  service  fluorescent 
lamps,    medium    base    compact    fluorescent 
lamps,    and     general     .service     incandescent 
lamps.  Such  rules  shall  provide  that  the  la- 
beling   of    any    general    service    fluorescent 
lamp,     medium     base     compact     fluorescent 
lamp,  anil  general  service  Incandescent  lump 
manufactured  after  the  12  month  period  t>e 
ginning   on    the   date   of  the   publication   of 
such  rule  shall  Indicate  conspicuously  on  the 
packaging   of   the   lamp.    In   a   manner   pre 
scribed  by  the  Commission  under  subsection 
(b).    such    information    as    the    Commission 
deems  necessary  to  enable  consumers  to  se 
lect  the  most  energy  efficient  lamps  which 
meet  their  requirements.   Labeling  informa 
tlon  for  incandescent  lamps  shall  be  ba.sed  on 
performance    when     operated    at    120    volts 
Input,  regardless  of  the  rated  lamp  voltAge 

"(D)(1)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Comprehensive 
National  Energy  Policy  Act.  the  Commission 
shall  prescribe  labeling  rules  under  this  sec 
tlon  for  showerheads  and  faucets  to  which 
standards  are  applicable  under  subsection  iji 
of  section  325.  Such  rules  shall  provlile  that 
the    labeling    of   any    showerhead    or    faucet 
manufactured  after  the  12  month  period  be 
ginning   on    the   date   of  the   publication   of 
such  rule  shall  be  consistent  with  the  mark 
ing    and     labeling-    requlioment-s    of    ASMK 
A112.181M   1!»89,     except     that    each     fitting 
shall  bear  a  permanent  legible  marking  indl 
eating  the  flow  rate,  expressed  In  gallons  jier 
minute  (gpmi  or  gallons  per  cycle  (gpii,  and 


the  flow  rate  value  .sn.ill  in"  Mi"  actual  How 
rate  or  the  maximum  tlow  late  specified  by 
the  standards  established  in  subsection  (J)  of 
section  325. 

"(11)  If  the  marking  and  labeling  require- 
menus  of  ASMK  A112.18  IM  1989  are  revised 
at  any  time  ami  approved  by  ANSI,  the  Com 
mission  shall  an)en<l  the  labeling  rules  estab 
lishe<l  pursuant  to  clause  Hi  to  be  consistent 
with  such  revised  ASMKANSl  requirements 
unle.ss  sui:h  requirements  are  Inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  thl.s  part  or  the  require- 
ment specified  in  clause  (t)  requiring  each 
fitting  to  bear  a  permanent  legible  inarkinK 
Indicating  the  flow  rate  of  such  fittliiK 

"(E)(ii  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Comprehensive 
National  Energy  Policy  Act.  the  Commission 
shall  prescribe  labeling  rules  under  this  sec- 
tion for  water  closjts  and  urinals  to  which 
standards  are  applicable  under  subsection  ik) 
of  section  325,  Such  i-ules  shall  provide  that 
the  labeling  of  any  water  closet  or  urinal 
manufactured  after  the  U-month  pt<rlod  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  publication  of 
such  rule  shall  be  consistent  with  the  mark- 
ing and  labeling  requlremeni.s  of  ASMK 
A112.I9.2M  1990.  except  that  each  fixture 
(and  flushometer  vulvc  a-ssociated  with  such 
fixture)  shall  bear  a  permanent  legible  mark- 
ing Indicating  the  water  use.  expressed  in 
gallons  tier  flush  (gpfi.  and  the  water  use 
value  shall  be  the  actual  water  use  or  the 
maximum  wat#r  use  specified  by  the  stand 
ards  established  In  subsection  (ki  of  section 
325. 

"(in  If  the  marking  and  labeling  require- 
ments of  ASMK  A112  192M  1990  are  revised 
at  any  time  and  approved  by  ANSI,  the  Com- 
mi.sslon  shall  amend  the  labeling  lules  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  clause  (it  to  be  consistent 
with  sui  h  revl.sed  ASMKANSl  requirements 
unle.ss  such  requirements  are  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  part  or  the  require- 
ment specified  in  clause  li)  requiring  each 
fixture  and  flushometer  valve  to  bear  a  per 
manent  legible  marking  Indicating  the  water 
use  of  such  fixture  or  flushometer  valve."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)(3).  by  striking  out 
"(Hi"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(19)"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)(1)(B).  by  striking  out 
■(14)  '  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(13).  and 

paragraphs  1 15)  through  il9)"; 

i4)  In  paragraphs  (3)  and  (S)  of  subsection 
(b).  by  striking  out  "(14)"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(19)";  and 

(5)  In  subsection  (c)— 

(I)  in  paragraph  (7),  by  striking  out  "para 
graph  1 131  of  section  322"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (13i,  (14i,  (16).  and 
(18)  of  section  322(a)".  and 

(II)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 

"(8)  If  a  manufacturer  of  a  covered  product 
specified  in  paragraph  (15)  or  (17)  of  section 
322(ai  electJi  to  provide  a  label  for  such  cov- 
ered product  conveying  the  estimated  annual 
operating  cost  of  such  product  or  the  range 
of  estimated  annual  operating  costs  for  the 
type  or  class  of  such  product^- 

■(A)  such  estimated  cost  or  range  of  costs 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  test 
procedures  prescribed  under  section  323, 

"(B)  the  format  of  such  label  shall  in  ac- 
lordance  with  a  format  prescribed  by  the 
Commission,  and 

"(Ci  .such  label  shall  be  displayed  in  a  man- 
ner, prescribed  by  the  Commission,  to  be 
likely  to  assist  consumers  In  making  pur- 
chasing decisions  and  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  part". 

(f)  SiANiiAUOS  Section  326  of  such  Act  (42 
l!  S  C  6295)  is  amended 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (ii  through 
iq)  as  suljset  tlons  (1(  through  (I);  and 


(2)  by  inserting  aftei  subsection  (h)  the  fol- 
lowing 

"(i)  (JKNKHAI.  SKKVICK  Pl.UOKK.SCKNT  LAMl'S 
ANIJ  INCANDKSCKN'I'  RKKI.WKiK  LAMl'S.  -( 1 )( A) 

Each  of  the  following  general  service  fluores- 
lont  lamps  and  incandescent  reflector  lamps 
manufactured  after  the  effective  date  speci- 
fied in  the  tables  listed  In  this  paragraph 
.•<hall  meet  or  exceed  the  following  lamp  effi- 
cacy and  CRI  standards; 

'  riUORESCtNI  LAMPS 
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Novxai 

Mini 

Mifiiflliiffl 
Ump  (Ml 

tier  iiw 

OtMtm 

Ijmp  l?i» 

itme 

mum 

Dale 

ili»ttt 

m 

(Monlln) 

4  W  mttmrn  l» 

»3SW 

a 

na 

36 

;ui 

&3SW 

n 

75  0 

36 

!  loM  U  slM|i*4 

>3JW 

69 

6(0 

36 

•3'im 

«i 

640 

a 

8  loM  ■,l<mlin« 

6M» 

69 

BOO 

It 

5*il« 

«i 

MO 

IS 

B  Iml  hi|li  outM 

>100»l 

69 

WO 

18 

■lOOW 

IS 

NO 

18 

INCANOfSCtNT  REfLECIOR  LAMPS 


Nomiiiil  Ump  (Nalliir 


Mimmuni  Av 
«i|e  lamp 
Clhcacy  (IM) 


(ttKlivt  Dale 
(Monlln) 


40  M 
il  «6 
67  8S 
86  II) 
116  ISS 
lU  ?n 


10  i 

» 

no 

36 

Hi 

36 

14  0 

36 

14  S 

36 

ISO 
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"(B)  For  thP  purposes  of  the  tables  set 
forth  In  subpartwraph  (A),  the  term  'effective 
date'  means  the  last  day  of  the  month  set 
forth  In  the  table  which  follows  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Comprehensive  Na- 
tional Knergy  Policy  Act. 

"(2)  NotwllhstAhdlng  section  332(a)(5)  and 
section  332(b).  it  shall  not  be  unlawful  for  a 
manufacturer  to  sell  a  lamp  which  Is  In  com- 
pliance with  the  law  at  the  time  such  lamp 
was  manufactured 

"(3)  Not  less  than  36  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  Initiate  a  rulemaking  procedure 
and  shall  publish  a  final  rule  not  later  than 
the  end  of  the  54-month  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
to  determine  if  the  standards  est.abllshed 
under  paragraph  (1)  should  be  amended  Such 
rule  shall  contain  such  amendment.  If  any. 
and  provide  that  the  amendment  shall  apply 
to  products  manufactured  on  or  after  the  36- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  such 
final  rule  Is  published 

"(4)  Not  less  than  eight  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  initiate  a  rulemaking  proce- 
dure and  shall  publish  a  final  rule  not  later 
than  nine  years  and  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection  to 
determine  if  the  standards  In  effect  for  fluo- 
rescent lamps  and  liuandesieiit  lamps  should 
be  amended  Such  rule  shall  contain  such 
amendment.  If  any.  and  provide  that  the 
amendment  shall  apply  to  products  manufac- 
tured on  or  after  the  36  month  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  su<  h  final  rule  is  published. 

"(5)  Not  later  than  the  end  of  the  24  month 
period  beginning  on  the  date  labeling  re- 
quirements under  section  324iaK2iiC)  become 
effective,  the  Secretary  shall  initiate  a  rule- 
making piocedure  to  determine  if  the  stand- 
ards in  effect  for  fluorescent  lamps  and  in- 
landescent  lamps  should  be  amended  so  that 


they  would  be  applicable  to  additional  gen 
eral  .service  fluorescent  and  general  sei'vice 
iru  andescent  lamps  and  shall  publish,  not 
later  than  18  months  after  initiating  siu  h 
ruleniakiiig.  a  final  rule  includint.;  such 
amended  standards,  if  any.  Such  rule  .shall 
provide  that  the  amendment  sliall  apply  to 
products  maiiufactureii  alter  a  date  which  is 
36  months  aflei  the  dale  such  rule  is  pub- 
lished. 

■(6i(A)  With  lespei  t  to  any  lamp  to  whu  h 
suindards    jire    applicable    under    this    sub 
st»i  t  ion  or  any  lamp  siiecified  in  section  346. 
the  Secretary  sliall  inform  any   Federal  en 
tilv  proposing;  aitions  which  would  adversely 
impact  the  energy  consumption  or  energy  ef- 
iKiency  of  such  lamp  of  the  energy  conserva 
tlon  I  onsequences  ol  such  action.  It  shall  be 
the  resp<jnsibility  of  such   Federal  entity   t<j 
larefully     consider     the     Secretary's     com 
tr.ent-s 

(Hi  Notwithstanding  section  325(n)(li.  the 
Secretary  shall  not  be  prohibited  from 
amending  any  standard,  by  rule,  to  permit 
in(  leased  energy  use  or  to  decrease  the  mini 
n'.um  required  energy  efficiency  of  any  lamp 
to  which  standards  are  applicable  under  this 
subsection  if  such  action  is  warranted  as  a 
result  of  other  P'ederal  action  (including  re- 
strictions on  materials  or  processes i  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  either  increasing  the 
energy  use  or  decreasing  the  energy  effi 
ciency  of  such  product 

•■(7i    Not    later    than    the    date    on    which 
stjindards  established   pursuant  to  this  sub 
section  become  effective,  or.  with  respect  to 
high  intensity      discharge      lamps      covered 
under  section  346.  the  effective  date  of  stand- 
ards  estjiblished    pursuant   to   such   section, 
each    manufacturer    of   a    product   to   whuh 
such  standards  are  applicable  shall  file  with 
the  Secretary  a  laboratory  report  (  ertifying 
compliance  with  the  applicable  standard  for 
each   lamp   type     .Such   report  shall    include 
the  lumen  output  and  wattage  consumption 
for  each  lamp  type  as  an  average  of  measure 
ments  taken  over  the  preceding  12  month  pe- 
riod. With  respect  to  lamp  types  which  are 
not   manufactured   during  the   12-inonth   pe- 
riod  preceding   the  date  such   sta.ndards  be 
lome    effective,    such    report    shall    be    filed 
with  the  Secretary  not  later  than  the  date 
which  IS  12  months  after  the  date  manufac 
turlng  is  commenced   and  shall   include  the 
lumen  output  and  wattage  consumption  for 
each  such  lamp  type  as  an  average  of  meas- 
urements   taken    during    such    12  month    pe 
nod. 

"(jl      STA.NDAKIl.S      KIIK      SHCIWKltHKADS      ANIi 

Fauckts.— (1  i(A  I  The  maximum  water  use  al 
lowed     for    any     showerhead     manufactured 
after  .July   1,   1993.   is  2.5  gallons  per  minute 
when  measured  at   a  flowing  water  pressure 
of  80  pounds  per  square  inch. 

"iRi  When  used  as  a  comp<jnent  part  ol  a 
showerhead.  any  flow  restricting  insert  shall 
be    mechanically    retained    at    the    point    of 
manufacture.   The    requirement   of   the    pre 
vious       sentence       shall       not       apply       to 
showerheads  whic  h  cau.se  water  to  le.ak  sig- 
nificantly  from  areas  other  than  the  spray 
face  when  the   flow  restricting  insert    is  re 
moved.    For    purposes   of   this   subparagraph, 
the  term  'mechanically  retained'  means  that 
a   pushing   or   pulling    force   of  8   pounds   or 
more  Is  required  to  remove  the  flow  restrict 
ing  insert, 

"i2i  The  maximum  water  use  allowed  for 
any  of  the  following  faucets  manufactured 
after  .January  1.  1994.  when  measured  at  a 
flowing  water  pre.ssure  ol  80  pounds  per 
sciuare  im  h,  is  as  follows 
l.,ivalcir'v  faiici-l.s  2  fj  Kdlc'i^  P-'i  nimute 

iJivHtciiy      icpU,  ciii.Tn     2.5  gallon.s  p''i  ininulc 
Acratocs 


Kllchc-n  faucols 2  5iirallc>n,^  pei  minulc 

Kitchen        replacement  2  5Kallon.s  per  minute 
iti>iators 

Metering  fauceus  0  '2.S  gallons  per  cycle; 

•'(3)(A)  If  the  ma.xuimm  How  rate  require- 
ments or  the  design  recjuirements  of  ASME 
Standard  A112.18.1M  1989.  as  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Comprehensive 
National  Energy  Policy  Act.  are  amended  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  water  use  of  any 
type  or  cla.ss  of  showerhead  or  faucet  and  are 
approved  by  ANSI,  the  Secretary  shall,  not 
later  than  12  months  after  the  date  of  such 
amendment,  publish  a  final  rule  establishing 
an  amended  uniform  national  standard  for 
that  product  at  the  level  specified  m  the 
amended  ASMKANSl  Standard  A112.18.1M 
and  providing  that  such  standard  shall  apply 
to  products  manufactuied  after  a  date  which 
IS  12  inonths  after  the  publication  ol  such 
rule,  unless  the  Secretary  determines,  by 
rule  published  in  the  Federal  Register,  that 
adoption  of  a  uniform  national  standard  at 
the  level  specified  in  such  amended  ASMK 
ANSI  Standard  Al  12.18.1  M- 

"(il  is  not  technologically  feasible  and  ec  ti 
nomically  justified  under  subsection  (oi; 

"(ii)  is  not  consistent  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  health  and  safety;  or 

'(ill  I  is  not  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  part. 

"(Bi  As  part  of  the  rulemaking  conducted 
under  subparagraph  cAi.  the  Secretary  shall 
also  determine  if  adoption  of  a  standard  for 
any  type  or  class  of  showerhead  or  faucet 
more  stringent  than  such  amended  ASMK 
ANSI  Standard  .-Mri.lS.lM  would  result  in 
additional  conservation  of  energy  or  water. 
If  the  .Secretary  .so  determines,  such  rule 
shall  waive  the  provisions  of  section  327(c) 
with  respect  to  any  State  regulation  con- 
cerning the  water  use  or  water  efficiency  of 
such  type  or  cla.ss  of  showerhead  or  faucet  if 
such  Stiite  regulation 

"(i)  is  more  stringent  than  the  standard  in 
effect  for  such  type  or  class  of  showerhead  or 
faucet;  and 

"(ill  is  applicable  to  any  sale  or  instaila 
tion  of  all  products  in  such  type  or  class  of 
showerhead  or  faucet. 

"(C)  If.  after  any  period  of  five  consecutive 
years,  the  maximum  flow  rate  requirements 
of  the  ASMKANSl  standard  for  showerheads 
are  not  amended  to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
water  use  of  such  products,  or  after  such  pe- 
riod such  requirements  for  faucets  are  not 
amended  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  water 
use  of  such  products,  the  Secretary  shall,  not 
later  than  six  months  after  the  end  of  such 
five-year  period,  publish  a  final  rule  waiving 
the  provisions  of  section  327(ci  with  respect 
to  any  State  regulation  concerning  the 
water  use  or  water  efficiency  of  such  type  or 
class  of  showerhead  or  faucet  if  such  State 
regulation- 

"(i)  is  more  stringent  than  the  standards 
in  effect  for  such  product;  and 

"(ii)  is  applicable  to  any  sale  or  installa- 
tion of  all  products  in  such  type  or  class  or 
showerhe.ad  or  faucet, 

"(k)  Standards  vtm  Watkh  Closi-d-.s  and 
UltlNAl.s.— (1)(A)  E.xcept  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (Bi,  the  maximum  water  use  al- 
lowed in  gallons  per  flush  for  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing water  closets  manufactured  after 
.January  1.  1994,  is  the  following: 

"Gravity  tank-type  toilets  1.6gpf. 

"Flushometer  tank  toilets  16  gpf. 

•Electromechanical         hydraulic 

toilets  1.6  gpf, 

"Blowout  toilet-s  3.5  gpf. 

"(B)  The  maximum  water  use  allowed  for 
any  gravity  tank-type  toilet  which  bears  a 
permanent  mark  conspicuous  upon  instaila 


tion  consisting  of  the  words  Commercial  Use 
Only'  manufactured  after  January  1.  1994. 
and  before  .January  1.  1997.  is  3  5  gallons  pier 
flush. 

"'Ci  The  maximum  water  use  al  lowed  for 
I'lushometer  valve  toilets,  other  than  blow- 
out toilets,  manufactured  after  January  7. 
1997.  IS  1.6  gallons  per  Hush, 

"(21  The  maximum  water  use  allowed  for 
any  urinai  manufactured  after  January  1. 
1994.  IS  1.0  gallons  per  flush, 

'■(3i(Ai  If  the  maximum  flush  volume  re- 
quirement.s  of  ASME  Standard  A;  12.19  6-1990. 
as  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Comprehensive  National  Energy  Policy 
Act.  are  amended  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  water  use  of  any  low  consumption  water 
closet  or  low  consumption  urinal  and  are  ap- 
proved by  ANSI,  the  Secretary  shall,  not 
later  than  12  months  after  the  date  of  such 
amendment,  publish  a  final  rule  establishing 
an  amended  uniform  national  standard  for 
that  product  at  the  level  specified  in  amend- 
ed ASMKANSl  Standard  Al  12.19.6  and  pro- 
viding that  such  standard  shall  apply  to 
products  manufactured  after  a  dat«  which  is 
one  year  after  the  publication  of  such  rule, 
unle.ss  the  Secretary  determines,  by  rule 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  that  adop- 
tion of  a  uniform  national  standard  al  the 
level  specified  in  such  amended  ASMKAN.SI 
Standard  An2.19.6-- 

"(ii  IS  not  technologically  feasible  and  eco- 
nomically justified  under  subsection  (o); 

"(ii)  is  not  consistent  with  the  maint^"- 
nance  of  public  health  and  safety,  or 

"(iii)  is  not  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  pan, 

"iBi  As  part  of  the  rulemaking  conducted 
under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  shall 
also  determine  if  adoption  of  a  uniform  na- 
tional standard  for  any  type  or  class  of  low 
consumption  water  closet  or  low  consump- 
tion urinal  more  stringent  than  such  amend- 
ed ASMKANSl  Standard  A112.19.6  for  such 
product  wouid  result  in  additional  conserva 
tion  of  energy  or  water.  If  the  Secretary  so 
determines,  such  rule  shall  waive  the  provi- 
sions of  section  327(ci  with  respect  t«  any 
State  regulation  concerning  the  water  use  or 
water  efficiency  of  such  type  or  class  of  low 
consumption  water  closet  or  low  consump- 
tion urinal  if  such  State  regulation— 

"(1)  is  more  stringent  than  the  standard  in 
effect  for  such  type  or  class  of  low  consump- 
tion water  closet  or  low  consumption  urinal; 
and 

"(11)  is  applicable  to  any  sale  or  instaila 
tion  of  all  products  in  such  type  or  class  of 
low  consumption  water  closet   or  low  con- 
sumption urinal. 

"(C)  If.  after  any  period  of  five  con.secutive 
years,  the  maximum  flush  volume  require- 
ments of  the  ASMKANSl  standard  for  low 
consumption  water  closets  are  not  amended 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  water  use  of 
such  products,  or  after  such  period  such  re- 
quirements for  low  consumption  urinals  are 
not  amended  to  Improve  the  efficiency  of 
water  use  of  such  products,  the  Secretary 
shall,  not  later  than  six  months  after  the  end 
of  such  five-yeai  period,  publish  a  final  rule 
waiving  the  provisions  of  section  327ic)  with 
respect  to  any  State  regulation  concerning 
the  water  use  or  water  efficiency  of  such 
type  or  class  of  water  closet  or  urinal  if  such 
State  regulation- 

"(II  is  more  stringent  than  the  standards 
in  effect  for  such  type  or  class  of  water  clos 
et  or  urinal;  and 

"(111  i.s  applicable  to  any  sale  or  installa- 
tion of  all  products  in  such  type  or  class  of 
water  closet  or  urinal. 

(3)  in  subsection  d)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (1 )  of  this  subsection)- 
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A  in  piiraKiaphs  (li  iuul  (2).  hy  striklntc 
out  '(U)'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  therrof 
■•(19)";  and 

(B)  In  paraKiaphs  (li  and  i3).  by  stnkinK 
out  "(1)  and  (nu"  and  InsertlnK  In  llt>u  thfie 
of  "(o)  and  (p)"; 

(4)  In  subsection  (m)  (as  redesiifnatPd  bv 
[MiraKiaph  (1)  of  this  subsection),  by  stilklnK 
out  "(h)'  and  InseitinK  in  lieu  thereof  "tli'  ; 

(5)  in  subaectlon  (n)  (as  redesignated  by 
paranraph  (1)  of  this  subsertloni— 

(A)  In  paragraph  (1>- 

(I)  by  striking:  out  "and  In  paraKraph  (13)" 
and  insertinjf  in  lieu  thereof  ",  and  in  para- 
graphs (13t  and  (14)";  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "(h)"  and  Insertinu  in 
lieu  thereof  "(1)": 

(B)  in  paragraph  (21(C).  by  strikin*:  out 
"(1)(2)(B)(1kU)'  anil  Insertlntr  In  lieu  thereof 
"(o)(2)(B)(l)(Il) ".  and 

(C)  In  paragraph  (3)(B).  by  InsertlhK  "Ken- 
eral  service  fluorescent  lamps.  Incandescent 
reflector  lamps,"  after  "fluorescent  lamp 
ballastK.":  and 

(6)  in  subsection  (o)  (as  redeslnnated  by 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection) 

(A)  in  paraKiaph  (1),  by  InsertlnK  "or,  In 
the  case  of  showerheads.  faucets,  water  clos 
ets,  or  urinals,  water  use."  after  "energy 
use.". 

(B)  in  paragraph  <2)(A).  by  insertlne  ',  or. 
In  the  case  of  showerheads.  faucets,  water 
closets,  or  urinals,  water  efficiency."  after 
"enerKy  efficiency"; 

(C)  In  paragraph  (2i(B)(l)(III).  by  In.sertlng 
".  or  as  applicable,  water."  after  "energy"; 

(D)  in  paragraph  (2)(B)(ImVI).  by  Inserting 
"and  water"  after  "energy". 

(K)  in  paragraph  (2)(B)(ili),  by  striking  out 
"energy  savings  '  and  inserting  "energy,  and 
as  applicable  water,  savings  ';  and 

(F)  in  paragraph  (3)iBi.  by  inserting  ",  in 
the  case  of  showerheads.  faucets,  water  clos- 
ets, or  urinals,  water,  or"  after  "energy  or"; 

(7i  in  subsection  (p)(3)(A)  (as  redesignated 
by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsections- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(l)(2)"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(0)(2)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(1)(4)"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(o)(4)". 

(g)  RKyUIKKMIiNTS  OK  Manukactukkrs.— 
Section  326  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6296)  Is 
amended 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)(4),  by  inserting  "or 
water  use"  after  "consumption";  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (di(l).  by  striking  out  "or 
energy  use"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ". 
energy  use,  or.  In  the  case  of  showerheads. 
faucets,  water  closets,  and  urinals,  water 
use". 

(h)  Ekkhict  on  Ovhkh  I, aw.     Section  327  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6297)  is  amended 
(1)  in  subsection  (a) 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1).  in  the  material  pre- 
ceding subparagraph  (A),  by  inserting  "or 
water  use"  after  "energy  consumption"; 

(B)  In  paragraph  (1)(A),  by  inserting  ". 
water  use,"  after  "energy  consumption"; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (1)(B),  by  striking  out  "or 
energy  efficiency"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '.  energy  efficiency,  or  water  u.se": 
and 

(D)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  fol- 
lowing definitions  apply: 

"(A)  The  term  State  regulation'  means  a 
law,  legulatlon,  or  other  rerjuirement  of  a 
State  or  its  political  subilivislons.  With  re 
spect  to  showerheads,  faucets,  water  closets, 
and  urinals,  such  term  shall  also  mean  a  law. 
regulation,  or  other  requirement  of  a  river 
basin  commission  that  has  jurisdiction  with- 
in a  State. 


"(B)  The  term  'river  basin  commission' 
means 

"(Da  commission  established  by  interstate 
compact  to  apportion,  store,  regulate,  or 
otheiwise  manage  or  coordinate  the  manage- 
ment of  the  waters  of  a  river  basin;  and 

(li)  a  commission  established  under  sec- 
tion 201(a)  of  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  142  U.S.C.  1962b(a))  •■; 

(2)  In  subsection  (b> 

(A)  in  the  material  preceding  pnrnKniph 
(1).  by  striking  out  'or  energy  use  of  the  c:ov 
ered  product"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ". 
energy  use.  or  water  u.se  of  the  covered  prod- 
uct ". 

(B)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (1)  the  following  ".  or 
in  the  case  of  any  portion  of  any  regulation 
which  establishes  recjuirements  for  fluores- 
cent or  incandescent  lamps,  flow  rate  re- 
quirements for  showerheads  or  faucets,  or 
water  use  requli'ement-s  for  water  closets  or 
urinals,  was  prescribed  or  enacted  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Comprehensive 
National  Energy  Policy  Act"; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  inserting  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  the  following:  ".  or  Is  a 
regulation  (or  portion  thereof)  regulating 
fluorescent  or  incandescent  lamps  other  than 
tho.se  to  which  section  325(1)  Is  applicable,  or 
IS  a  regulation  (or  portion  thereof)  regulat- 
ing showerheads  or  faucets  other  than  those 
to  which  section  ,325(J)  is  applicable  or  regu- 
lating lavatory  faucets  (other  than  metering 
faucets)  for  Installation  in  public  places,  or 
IS  a  regulation  (or  portion  thereof)  regulat- 
ing water  closets  or  urinals  other  than  those 
to  which  section  325(k)  Is  applicable"; 

(D)  In  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  out  "or"; 
(K)  In  paragraph  (6).  by  striking  out  the  pe 

rlod  at  the  end  and  Inserting   ";  or";  ami 
(K)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 

paragraph: 
"(7)   is  a   regulation   (or  portion   thereof) 

concerning  the  water  efficiency  or  water  use 

of  low  consumption  flushometer  valve  water 

closets."; 

(3)  In  subsection  (c>- 

(A)  in  the  material  preceding  paragraph 
(D- 

(I)  by  Inserting  ".  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C)  of  section  325(j)(3),  and  subparagraphs  (  B) 
and  (C)  of  section  3'25(k)(3)  "  after  "section 
325(b)(3)(A)(ll)";  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "or  energy  use"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  ",  en- 
ergy use,  or  water  u.se"; 

(B)  In  paragraph  d).  by  iDserting  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  the  following:  ".  except 
that  a  State  regulation  (or  portion  thereof) 
regulating  fluorescent  or  incandescent  lamps 
other  than  those  for  which  section  325(1)  Is 
applicable  shall  be  effective  only  until  the 
effective  date  of  a  standard  that  is  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  and  Is  applicable  to  such 
lamps"; 

tC)  In  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  "or", 

(Di  In  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  and  inserting  a  semicolon; 
and 

(K)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs 

"1 4)  is  a  regulation  concerning  the  water 
u.se  of  lavatory  faucets  adopted  by  the  State 
of  New  York  or  the  State  of  Georgia  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Comprehen 
sive  National  Energy  Policy  Act; 

"(5)  is  a  regulation  concerning  the  water 
use  of  kitchen  faucets  adopted  by  the  Suite 
of  Rhode  Island  prior  to  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Compiehensive  National  En- 
ergy Policy  Act;  or 

"(6)  is  a  regulation  lor  portion  thereof) 
concerning  the  water  efficiency  or  water  use 


of  gravity  tank-type  low  consumption  water 
clo.sets  for  installation  in  public  places,  ex- 
cept that  such  a  regulation  shall  be  effective 
only  until  July  I.  1997.  "; 
(4(  in  subsection  (d)(1)— 

(A)  In  subparagraph  (A) 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  river  basin  commis- 
sion" after  "Any  St.fite":  and 

(li)  by  striking  out  "or  energy  efficiency" 
and  In.serting  in  lieu  thereof  '.  energy  effl- 
cienc.v.  or  water  use"; 

(B)  In  subparagraph  (Bi— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "State  has"  and  Insert 
ing  "State  or  river  basin  commission  has"; 
and 

(li)  by  in.serting  "or  water"  after  "energy": 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (Ci  - 

(I)  In  the  material  prete<ling  clause  di  and 
in  clause  (II).  by  in.serting  "or  water"  after 
"energy"  each  place  it  appears;  and 

(II)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  the  following  '.  and,  with  respect  to  a 
State  regulation  for  whii  h  a  petition  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Seiietary  which  pro- 
vides for  any  energy  conservation  standard 
or  requirement  with  respect  to  water  use  of 
a  covered  product,  within  the  context  of  the 
water  suppl.v  .ind  groundwater  management 
plan,  water  quality  program,  and  comprehen- 
sive plan  (if  any)  of  the  State  or  river  Ijasin 
commission  for  improving,  developing,  or 
conserving  a  waterway  affected  by  water 
supply  development  "; 

(5)  In  subsection  (d)(5)(B)(l)- 

(A)  in  the  material  preceding  subclause  (I). 
by  inserting  "or  water"  after   "energy"; 

(B)  In  subclause  (I),  by  striking  "or  electric 
energy"  and  Inserting  ".  electric  enei'gy, 
water,  or  wastewater  treatment";  and 

(C)  in  subclause  (ID.  by  inserting  "or 
water"  after  "energy". 

(1)  INCKNTIVK  Procram.s.— Section  337  of 
such  Act  (42  use.  6307)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "3.17."  and  inserting 
""337.  (a)  In  Gknkkai..    '■;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow^ 

"(b)  STATK  and  IXiCAi.  INCKNTIVK  PRO- 
GRAMS. (1)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  issue  recommenda- 
tions to  the  States  for  establishing  State  and 
local  Incentive  programs  designed  to  encour- 
age the  acceleration  of  voluntary  replace- 
ment, by  consumers.  of  existing 
showerheads.  faucets,  water  closets,  and  uri- 
nals with  those  products  that  meet  the 
standards  established  for  such  products  pur- 
suant to  sub.sections  (j)  and  (k)  of  section 
325 

"(2)  In  developing  such  recommendations, 
the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies.  Including  the  Admin 
istrator  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency;  State  officials;  manufacturers,  sup- 
pliers, and  installers  of  plumbing  products; 
and  other  Interested  parties.  '. 

The  CH.MRMAN  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  and  tin-  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest atlopteii  eailier  in  the  House,  the 
►gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
ATKINS]  will  be  recot^nizeti  for  10  min- 
utes, and  a  Member  oppo.sed  will  he  I'ec- 
ncnizeil  for  1(1  iiuiiutes 

The  Chair  itrnL^nizes  the  (jentU-man 
from  M.is.-^aihuseii.s  [Mr.  Atkins] 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  .yield 
myself  such  time  a.'^  1  iiia.v  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  amendment 
that  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  environ- 
mental ^noups.  industry  and  labor.  IL  is 
an  amendment  which  l)uilds  on  the  suc- 
cessful Department  of  EnerRy  prot?ram 


whi' !i  .sets  cnert^y  effi'-iency  standai'ds 
tor  eifitrii  appliances.  It  now  extends 
I  hi"  .  oiii '"pt.  foi'  water  appliances,  in- 
*  ludiii^,'  faucets,  showerheads,  and  toi- 
lets. 

This  amendment,  if  adopted,  within 
111  yeai's  will  save  Sl.'i  billion  for  con- 
HutTiers  in  water  and  eneitiy  costs.  It 
will  conserve  3  percent  of  annual  U.S. 
electi-ic  consumption,  of  total  enei'uy 
use.  and  will  conserve  20  percent  of  oui" 
irddui-  water  use  and  have  virtually  no 
rffc(  t  on  people  lifestyles.  So  it  is  a 
.•<irtiplr.  (  ommon  sense  amendment,  and 
It  IS  (jiie  that  1  think  will  n<>  a  substan- 
tial way  to  iiici'tiiiu;  the  tro.ils  of  this 
le^'islation  fni  etieru'v  etliciency  and 
have  ,1  beni-rii  ill  substantially  de- 
creased w;itcr  us.iL'i" 

D   IHDO 
Mi    f'h.ui  rn.iri,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
^'ciit  lenian  Iroiii  Minnesota  |Mi'.  SiKOR- 

."^Kll 

Mr  SIKOHSKI  Mr.  Ch.iirnian.  I  want 
to  romiiiend  the  t;entleman  from  .Mas- 
s.nhusetts  for  his  leu'islation  establish- 
mn'  national  plumbitm'  products  effi- 
ciency .mil  lot-  hih  anK'nilnieiit  tii-rc 
today. 

This  le^ri.slat  ion.  .us  he  said,  i.s  i  on- 
sistenl  with  enercv  eftiiMent  standanis 
on  electric  ;il  li^'htiiiv;.  motors,  heating' 
and  ecHilinL'  ec)uipni''rit .  shower  heads. 
It  s,i">'es  hiilions  ot  dollars.  It  saves  bil- 
lions of  tr.illons  of  water.  It  saves  bil- 
lions ot  k'allons  of  oil.  It  is  t,'ood  for 
consumers  and  ta.xpayers  and  late- 
payers  and  businesses  ;tnd  the  environ- 
ment 

1  1  oninieiid  t  he  treiitlcman. 

.Ml"  ATKINS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute    to    the    u^(.'ntleman    from    Utah 

|.Ml".  OWKNSl. 

Mr  OWKNS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairniiin.  I 
,im  a  eosponsor  alonu'  with  Mr.  Bii.l- 
K.sKis  of  Mr.  Atkins'  amendnient  estab- 
iishni),'  water  conservation  standards 
(i>v  plumbni),'  products.  The  Atkins- 
Owt.'iis  Hilirakis  amendment  promotes 
water  conservation  and  saving  water 
.li.so  saves  enerjiy.  It's  that  simple. 

In  the  West,  vast  amounts  of  enert,'y 
,ire  used  to  transport  water  over  lontr 
iiistani;es.  Nationwide.  nmnicipal 
wastewater  plants  are  major  users  of 
eleitric  power.  New  requii"ements  of 
the  Safe  Drinkint,'  Water  Act  will  ne- 
cessitate more  ener^'y-intensive  forms 
of  treatment  for  drinkin),'"  water  m 
many  communities.  When  all  of  the  en- 
eitry  used  to  pump,  treat  and  heat 
water  is  added  up.  the  total  quantities 
are  stat^'tjerint,'. 

To  k'ive  just  a  ft>w  illustrations: 

.^bout  2b  percent  of  the  output  of  the 
Hoover  Dam.  one  of  the  largest  hydro- 
electric dams  in  the  country,  is  deiii- 
eated  to  pumpinK  Colorado  River  water 
to  southern  Califoinia, 

The  California  State  water  project 
uses  about  4  billion  kilowatt  hours  of 
electricity  each  year  to  pump  water 
throuk'h  its  aqueducts. 

\  huk'e  amount  of  energy  is  used  to 
treat  wastewater    It  can  take  over  I.tiOO 


kilowatt-hours  of  electric  power  to  pro- 
vide li'eatment  for  1  acre  foot  of  munic- 
ipal wastewater. 

Inefficient  showers,  faucets  and  toi- 
lets waste  water  needlessly,  drainint? 
away  ener^^y  resources  in  the  process. 
The  water  conservation  standards  es- 
tablished by  the  Arkins-Owens-Bili- 
rakis  amendment  will  result  m  j^ub- 
stantial  water  savinus  that  directly 
translates  into  enei'Ky  .savings.  An 
added  bonus  if  this  amendment  is  that 
energy  savings  can  save  consumers 
money. 

The  Atkins-Owen.s-Biliiakis  amend- 
ment is  a  significant  addition  to  our 
national  energy  policy  and  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  the  goal  of  conserva- 
tion of  water  resources.  But  it  should 
not  be  the  end  of  our  efforts  to  save 
water. 

The  importance  of  conserving  water 
in  the  West  cannot  bo  stres.sed  enough. 
It  IS  dearer  than  any  other  resource. 
Conservation  of  water  provides  many 
environmental  benefits  in  addition  to 
its  other  virtues. 

We  should  look  for  other  ways  to  pro- 
mote water  conservation  and  to  enact 
comprehensive  legislation  that  fur- 
th(>rs  this  important  goal.  I  had  offered 
an  additional  water  lonservation 
amendment  to  H.R.  776  designed  to  pro- 
mote additional  water  and  energy  con- 
servation. Unfortunately,  my  amend- 
ment was  not  ruled  in  order  as  an 
amendment  to  this  legislation.  There 
will  be  other  opportunities  to  enact 
watei"  conservation  legislation  and  I 
will  continue  to  sponsor  and  to  support 
amendments  that  further  the  goals  of 
the  Atkins-Owens-Bilirakis  amend- 
ment. 1  would  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  atnendinent . 

Mr  ATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
iTiinute  to  the  gentleman  froiti  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  DooLKV]. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  At kins-Billrakis-Owens 
anK.'ndment.  This  amendment  would  es- 
tablish uniform  national  standards  for 
plumbing  products  in  the  interest  of 
saving  both  energy  and  water.  The 
amendment  will  save  consumer  dollars, 
conserve  energy  resources,  and— of  spe- 
cial importance  to  California  -help  to 
better  manage  scarce  water  supplies. 

.•\s  reported  hy  the  Energy  Commit- 
tee, the  bill  would  solely  establish  a 
national  water-saving  standard  for 
showerheads.  to  be  administered  as 
part  of  the  Department  of  Energy's  ex- 
isting Appliance  Energy  Efficiency 
Program.  The  amendment  that  we  are 
now  considering  will  broaden  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  hv  extending  and  es- 
tablishing national  standards  to  in- 
clude other  water-using  plumbing  prod- 
ucts, including  water  closets,  urinals, 
lavatory  faucets  and  kitchen  faucets. 

The  implementation  of  these  meas- 
ures are  expected  to  produce  staggering 
results    Indoor  water  use  in  new  homes 
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will  be  reduced  hy  about  20  percent, 
while  the  water  savings  resulting  from 
the  gradual  replacement  of  plumbing 
fixtures  in  existing  buildings  will  be 
even  greater.  Without  question  we  will 
see  similar  results  in  energy  savings. 

The  State  of  California,  particularly 
the  California  Energy  Commission,  has 
played  a  leadership  role  in  developing 
conservation  standards.  Last  Novem- 
ber, most  urban  water  agencies  in  Cali- 
fornia signed  a  historic  memorandum 
of  understanding  with  many  State  and 
national  environmental  organizations 
committing  to  implement  a  wide  range 
of  water  conserving  practices.  More  ef- 
ficient plumbing  products  form  a  criti- 
cal part  of  these  conservation  commit- 
nients  by  California's  cities. 

But  even  the  best  of  the  State  and 
local  conservation  programs  will  get  a 
significant  boost  from  the  uniform  na- 
tional product  standards  we  are  consid- 
ering here  today.  The  Atkins  amend- 
ment establishes  uniform  product 
standards  and  labeling  requirements 
that  must  be  met  by  manufacturers, 
gieatly  simplifying  the  enforcement  of 
the  new  standards.  The  standards  apply 
to  all  newly  manufactured  products, 
whether  sold  at  wholesale  or  retail,  do- 
mestic or  imported,  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  all  major  U.S.  manufacturers 
of  plumbing  products  are  now  capable 
of  supplying  products  that  meet  the 
standards  contained  in  the  bill. 

Einally.  I  would  note  an  additional 
benefit  of  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment-a  benefit  that  is  not  confined  to 
the  water-scarce  Western  States.  .Adop- 
tion of  the  Atkins  amendment  can 
make  a  significant  dent  in  the  high 
costs  of  municipal  wastewater  treat- 
ment that  continue  to  face  this  Nation. 

California  alone  will  require  an  addi- 
tional $12.3  billion  over  the  next  20 
years  to  upgrade  and  expand  publicly 
owned  wastewater  treatment  facilities. 
Many  of  these  costs  are  directly  relat- 
ed to  the  volume  of  wastewater  flow 
that  must  be  managed.  Quite  simply, 
efficient  water  use  means  more  effi- 
cient wastewater  treatment,  and  con- 
sumers our  constituents  -will  reap 
the  savings. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Atkins],  for  his  inter- 
est in  this  issue,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
league to  adopt  the  amendment  now 
(  onsidered. 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  !  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Sharp]. 

Mr.  SHARP-  .Mr.  Chairman,  we  cer- 
tainly want  to  accept  this  amendment. 
The  gentlenian  from  Massachusetts  has 
worked  very  hard  on  this  issue  and  has 
been  able  to  bring  together  the  con- 
flicting parties  and  work  out  an  agree- 
ment that  I  think  will  work  well  as  a 
practical  matter  and  as  a  design  that 
will  save  energy  and  save  water- 
Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gen- 
tlernan    from    California    [Mr.    MOOR- 

HKADj. 
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Ml  YOUNO  of  Al;\sk:i  Mr.  Chair- 
mull,  will  thf>  i:enth'iiian  yield'' 

Mr  MOOKMKAl)  1  ;ini  happy  to  yield 
to  the  trt'ntlcman  from  Alaska. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Alaska  Mr  Chair 
man,  I  would  like  t,o  make  some  Inquir- 
ies. Is  it  my  understanding  that  you 
are  passinir  Federal  rej^ulalions  on  all 
States  whether  there  is  a  need  to  eon- 
serve  water  or  not'  Is  there  anybody 
willing  to  answer  that? 

Mr  ATKINS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
[gentleman  yield'!" 

Mr  MOOIUIKAI)  I  .ini  happy  to  yield 
to  the  tjent  leiii.ni  linni  M.issachusetts. 

Mr  A'l'KlNS  Mr  Chaiiman,  yes,  this 
le^'islation  would  pa.s.s  ii.itional  stand- 
ards for  water  usaue  an<l  would  have  a 
dramatic-  rffect  on  redueintj  consump- 
tion of  both  water  and  ener^'V  in  the 
count  IV  and  has  been  endorsed  hy  in- 
dustry. l>v  the  plumliirik'  m.mutactur- 
ers.  I)y  I'n viroiinient.il  i;roups 

Mr.  YOl'NCi  of  Alaska.  I  do  not  worry 
about  t  hr  I'livironnifntal  ^'roups  1  am 
ROinK  to  ask  a  qui'sfion:  You  are  impos- 
ing standards  on  all  States  whethcu' 
then-  is  a  need,  or  d<}es  it  affect  exist- 
ing hoii.-^rs  that  have  plumbing  in  them 
now?  I  Jo  you  have  tu  chan^'e  the 
plumhink'.  or  is  it  new  housing:'?  1  have 
not  seen  t  hf  .imcndriietlt 
I  am  lookm^r  for  answers. 
Mr  ATKINS  If  the  u'fntleman  will 
yield  furtlH-r,  1  would  !)<■  happy  to  re- 
spond This  provides  standards  only  on 
iii'w  manufactured  products.  It  would 
tioi  itMiuirc  any  kind  of  ret rofittintr  in 
I'Kist.in^,'  housjni^  but  only  lor  new  man- 
ufactured products. 

The  reason  that  the  letjislation  is  im- 
portant HI  all  parts  of  the  country  is 
because  absent  national  standards  we 
will  crc.itc  .1  situation  where  each  lo- 
cality will  fst.ibhsh  Its  own  standards 
for  ener^'v  consumption  ami  water  con- 
sumption on  lh(>se  products,  and  it  will 
make  it  impo.sslble  to  have  a  national 
marketpl.ice.  will  dramatically  drive 
up  the  costs  for  the  consumers. 

Mi  young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
m.iii.  ,it,'ain.  if  the  >fentleman  will  yield 
further,  it  is  ironic  to  me  that  we  are 
settintr  a  standarti  when  there  is  no 
need  in  certain  areas;  I  understand 
C.iliforiu.i.  The  trentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia |.\Ir  Dooi.KYj  makes  sense.  I  un- 
derstand probably  the  Northeast  where 
you  have  let  your  sewer  systems  and 
your  water  systems  decay  and  you 
have  not  spent  your  money  on  it.  Now 
you  are  ^ointi  to  have  a  national  stan<l- 
ard.  a  Federal  standard,  that  does  not 
make  sense  and  that  can  possibly  cause 
an  increase  in  thi-  cost  of  housing',  pos- 
sibly, I  do  not  know,  housin>,'  to  the  in- 
dividuals, where  by  now  we  are  talkint,' 
about  already  increases  in  the  cost  of 
housing  because  of  the  spotted  owl. 

I  do  not  know  if  anybody  has  really 
studied  this.  Is  there  additional  cost  or 
not'' 

Mr  ATKINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  standards  are  on  the 
manufacturers  of  the  product. 
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Mr  YOUNG  of  Alaska,  They  are  the 
ones  that  sell  them  to  the  house  build- 
ers'? Is  that  right''  IJoes  anyl)ody  know 
how  much  more  this  is  going  to  cost,  or 
IS  it  going  to  cost  less'.' 

Mr  ATKINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  this  will  yield  substan- 
tial savings  to  manufacturers  by  hav- 
ing a  national  marketplace  for  these 
products. 

Mr  YOUNG  ..I  Al.isk.i  \\>-  had  that 
through  the  Volkswagen,  that  was  the 
Volkswagen  in  the  ISlJO's.  too.  standard 
across  the  hoard  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment setting  standards  in  States  is 
wrong  Now,  if  the  State  has  the  water 
and  a  person  wants  to  l)uy  that 
showerhead.  they  should  have  the  right 
to  buy  that  showerhead.  What  the  gen- 
tleman IS  saying  is  that  Big  Brother 
knows  best  on  this  liill.  and  vou  apply 
It  to  every  State,  every  State  that  does 
not  have  these  standards''  Is  that  cor- 
rect'.' 

Mr.  ATKlN.s  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  will  be  happy  to  re- 
spond. 

The  legislation  does  not  provide 
standards  for  any  States.  It  provides 
standards  for  the  manufaiMurers.  The 
manufacturers  have  agreed  t(j  this,  be- 
cause it  will  lower  these  costs.  The 
States  have  enthusiastically  endorsed 
it.  because  for  the  States  it  will  dra- 
matically reduce  the  cost  of 
Wiiste water  treatment. 

For  the  St.ate  of  Alaska,  even  though 
they  have  plentiful  water  supplies,  this 
will  yield  substantial  savings  in 
wastewater  treatment. 

Mr  MOORHKAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  cuts  Federal  maximum 
consumption  standards  for 

showerheads.  faucets.  t(jilets.  and  uri- 
nals similar  in  format  to  appliance  en- 
ergy efficiency  standards. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  these  stand- 
ards is  if  every  State  has  a  different  set 
of  standards,  it  becomes  very  expensive 
to  build  these  products,  and  the  cost  to 
the  consumer  is  much,  much  larger 
than  it  would  be  if  thert?  is  one  stand- 
arii  being  set  for  the  manufacturers  for 
the  Nation 

I  Wius  opposed  to  the  bill  in  its  origi- 
nal form,  but  because  these  standards 
have  been  worked  out  between  industry 
and  the  environment,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  they  will  not  work. 
One  of  the  reasons  that  the  entire  ap- 
pliance efficiency  program  has  worked 
so  well  in  the  past  is  that  all  standards 
have  been  worked  out  between  industry 
and  the  environmentalists  using  ac- 
cepted industry  standards  whenever 
possible 

For  that  reason.  I  support  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  MARLHNKK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gent  lem.in  yield'' 

Mr  MOORHKAD  I  ,im  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr  MARLHNKK  Mr  Chairman.  1 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me 


I  may  be  from  a  kind  of  ba(  kward 
State,  and  maybe  I  am  not.  Maybe  we 
are  somewhat  enlightened,  and  maybe 
We  have  plenty  of  water  in  certain 
areas. 

But  here  we  are  in  the  midst  of  de- 
bate talking  about  ao  energy  bill,  an 
energy  |X)licy  for  a  Nation,  extremely 
important,  and  we  have  an  amendment 
that  estaltlishes  the  toilet  police.  I  can- 
not believe  that  in  all  seriousne-ss  we 
are  on  the  floor  of  this  House  establish- 
ing toilet  police  for  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  under  the 
rule  has  expired. 

No  Memb»>r  h;is  risen  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment 

r.Md.iAMKNiAiiv  iNgumv 
Ml      .MARLHNKK     Mr     Chairman.     1 
have  , I  I'.ii  li.iiiientary  inquiry 

The  UHAIR.MAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  p.irliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MARLKNKH  Has  all  time  for  ar 
gument  expir<-d  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  controllt  .1 
by  the  proponent  of  the  amendment 
has  expired.  No  mi'mher  has  risen  in 
opposition. 

Mr.  MARLHNKK  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Mont.iria  (Mr  .M.\KLKNKKj  will  be 
recognized  tor  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MARLHNKK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  m.iv 
consume. 

Mr  Chairman,  here  we  are  m  t  tie 
United  States  of  America,  and  we  are 
threatened  with  an  emergency  crisis. 
We  stand  here  del),iting  whtMher  we 
will  set  standa'-ds  on  how  much  wat(>r 
we  can  use  per  (lush  in  a  toilet,  how 
much  wat(>r  will  be  useil  in  a  urinal, 
how  much  pressure  we  will  have  in  a 
showerhead.  and  establishing  the  regu- 
lations to  go  with  it.  The  regulations 
will  tell  us  we  can  use  1.6  gallons  [xt 
toilet  flush  and  1.1  gallons  in  a  urin.il 
We  arc  in  a  crisis  in  the  Uniteit 
States  of  America.  We  have  a  regu 
latory  gridlock,  and  the  U  S  Congress 
and  the  liberals  in  this  Congress  still 
do  not  understand  the  suffering  and  the 
regulatory  gridlock  that  is  t.aking 
place  in  ordinary  America,  with  ordi- 
nary citizens'  lives. 

D  1810 

What  we  have  here  is  an  amendment 
that  will  raise  the  cost  to  the 
consumer  and  will  treat  everybody  the 
same,  regardless  of  whether  th<'y  have 
a  surplus  of  water,  whether  they  are  on 
a  rural  system,  whether  they  have 
their  own  wells,  whether  they  are  tak- 
ing their  water  from  a  cistern.  It  is  an- 
other example  of  overregulat  ion 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr  Ch.uiin.in.  will  the 
gentleman  yield " 

Mr.  .MARLHNKK  1  .tin  h.ippy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  Iroin  M.i.'^s.ichusetts. 

Mr.  ATKIN.S  Mr  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman. 1  am  afraid,  is  misinformed  on 
this. 
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The  cost  will  be  $1.')  Ijillion  in  .savings 
to  consumers.  This  legislation  will  es- 
tablish uniform  national  standards. 

The  importance  of  this  has  been 
proven  already  in  electric  appliances 
We  presently  have  similar  national 
standards  for  electric  appliances.  It 
will  dramatically  reduce  energy  con- 
sumption in  this  lountry  by  :i  jwrcent. 

The  manufacturers  have  welcomed. 
and  indeed  have  endorsed  this  particu- 
lar regulation  because  it  will  enable 
them  to  compete.  It  will  enalile  them 
to  have  a  rational  marketplace 

This  is  in  fact  a  regulation  which  will 
ptnmoie  .savings  for  the  consumers, 
competitiveness  for  our  manufacturers, 
.trui  consKierable  s.ivmgs  for  the  Gov- 
eiriir.ent 

.Ml'  MARLK.NHH  Regaining  my  time. 
Mr.  Chairman.  1  do  not  know  al)out  the 
j)eopl<'  in  Massachusetts,  but  our  folks 
out  th<'re  ai'c  saying.  "Get  out  of  my 
hair  .mil  off  my  hack  and  let  us  take 
1  are  of  it,    ' 

If  California  or  Ma.ssachusetts  wants 
to  establish  water  conservation  stand- 
ards, let  them  go  to  it. 

.Mong  that  line,  mavtie  if  you  .ire 
going  in  this  diiciiion  we  ruiglit  to 
eliminate  swimming  pools.  Would  th.it 
not  save  a  lot  of  wat(M'''  Would  that  not 
also  address  the  caste  system  that  we 
have  in  the  United  .States'' 

We  ought  not  to  l)e  squandering 
w.iter  m  swimming  pools. 

II  I  want,  the  kind  of  pressure  in  my 
.--hiiwerhead  and  1  have  an  ampb.- 
iirnount  of  water.  1  should  be  able  to 
purchase  that  kind  of  a  system  and  in- 
;-t.ill  It  in  my  home. 

Gel  out  of  my  hair,  get  off  my  back. 

Ml  Chairman.  1  oppose  the  amend- 
ment 

Ml  ATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  .M.-\RLHNKK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gent  lem.in  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  ATKINS  1  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman.  Mr  Ch.iirman,  that  indeed 
the  N.iiional  Rural  Water  .Association, 
of  which  the  gentleman's  State  of  Mon- 
tana IS  a  part,  supports  this  amend 
rnent  The  reason  they  support  tlie 
.imendment  is  because  it  will  have  a 
profound  impact  for  rural  water  sys- 
tenis.  because  it  will  reduce  the  pres- 
sure and  increase  the  lil'i>  of  septic  sys- 
tems. 

The  gentleman  is  able  to  use  any 
showerhead.  any  toilet,  any  urin.il  he 
wants 

Mr  MARLHNKK.  Hxcept  that  you 
cannot  buy  it, 

.Mr-.  .ATKINS,  No  The  only  regulation 
IS  on  the  manufacturer  of  these  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr   MARLHNKK   That  is  right. 

Mr.  ATKINS.  And  the  reason  for  that 
is  because  it  the  gentleman  wants  to 
have  a  7-gallon  toilet,  when  he  flushes 
that  toilet  it  is  our  tax  dollars  that  ari' 
going  to  pay  for  treating  that  waste 
water 

Mr  MARLENKE  No.  It  is  the  mu 
nicipalities'  tax  water.  It  is  the  rur.il 
water  users'  tax  dollars. 


I  might  remind  tiie  gentleman  that  I 
have  just  met  with  a  number  of  rural 
water  users  in  the  State  of  Montana 
who  are  deeply  distressed  about  the 
cost  that  this  Congress  has  put  on 
them  with  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  the 
1986  Safe  Drinking  Water  Amendments 
They  are  being  bankrupt.  They  are 
being  put  out  of  business  by  having  to 
comply  with  ovcrregulation.  We  are 
driving  the  local  communities  into 
bankruptcy,  and  here  is  some  more  of 
it 

If  you  want  more  regulation,  by  all 
means  vote  for  this  kind  of  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HILIRAKIS.  .Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

.Mr.  MARLKNHK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

.Mr  RILIRAKIS  .Mr  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  of  the  authors 
of  this  amendment.  I  rise  in  support  of 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  |Oin  my  colleagues.  Mr  At- 
KIN.S  ol  Massachusetts  and  Mr.  OwtNS  of 
Utah,  in  ollering  this  water  and  energy  con- 
servation amendment  to  H.R   776 

This  amendment  is  supported  by  a  number 
ol  industry  trade  associations,  including  the 
United  Association  ol  Plumbers  and  Pipe- 
fitters, the  American  Water  Works  Association, 
the  National  Association  of  Water  Companies 
and  the  National  Association  of  Regulatory 
Utility  Commissioners,  Also  endorsing  the 
amendment  are  the  American  Council  lor  an 
Energy-Efficient  Economy,  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation,  the  Energy  Conservation  Coa- 
lition, National  Audubon  Society,  and  others. 

As  noted  by  my  friend  from  Massachusetts. 
this  amendment  establishes  uniform  national 
tlow-rate  standards  for  faucets,  water  closets 
and  urinals,  just  as  they  were  set  for 
showerheads  in  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  and  which  already  appear  in  the 
bill 

The  point  to  all  this,  of  course,  is  that  sub- 
stantial energy  savings  are  possible  through 
nothing  more  than  making  the  most  efficient 
use  possible  of  the  energy  resources  available 
to  us  right  now.  By  simply  being  conscious  ol 
and  employing  technology  largely  already  on 
the  shelf,  we  will  be  well  down  the  road  to 
achieving  our  goal  of  a  truly  remarkable  en- 
ergy savings 

As  was  pointed  out  m  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee,  encouraging  more  wide- 
spread observance  of  energy  efficiency,  not 
only  in  regard  to  water,  but  electricity  as  well, 
can  result  in  marked  savings 

In  fact,  a  recent  study  of  potential  electricity 
savings  in  my  home  State  of  Florida — achiev- 
able though  implementation  of  energy  effi- 
ciency standards  and  related  conservation  ef- 
forts—was conducted  by  the  American  Council 
for  an  Energy-Efficient  Economy,  one  of  the 
conservation  advocacy  groups  that  supports 
this  amendment  today.  It  was  found  that  as 
much  as  40  percent  of  the  proiected  increase 
in  electricity  demand  could  be  eliminated  be- 
tween now  and  the  year  2010, 

Thus,  as  many  as  6'/.' — 500  megawatt— 
powerplants  could  be  avoided  m  Florida  by  the 
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turn  of  the  century  ana  a  further  6''.    m  the 
next  decade 

These  statewide  savings  carried  to  the  Na- 
tional level  are  even  more  impressive  Peak 
electricity  demand  could  be  cut  by  as  much  as 
30,000  megawatts,  the  output  of  40  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  powerplants.  By  2010,  implemen- 
tation of  these  standards  alone  could  result  in 
annual  energy  savings  equivalent  to  half  the 
oi!  we  import  from  Saudi  Arabia,  the  United 
States  largest  supplier 

The  plumbing  standards  m  the  amendment 
before  this  body  now  would  help  to  capture 
significant  energy  savings  on  their  own.  and 
have  the  added  benefit  of  encouraging  the 
conservation  of  one  of  our  most  precious  ana 
fundamental  resources — water. 

Consumers  would  realize  S4  billion  in  en- 
ergy savings  between  1993  and  2010  above 
and  beyond  those  already  in  the  energy  bill 
lor  a  total  of  $15  billion 

Likewise,  water  will  be  conserved  Inooor 
water  use  will  be  reduced  by  20  percent  by 
implementing  these  standards.  That  is  the  na- 
tional equivalent  of  water  used  by  a  100,000- 
person  community. 

All  in  all.  Mr,  Chairman,  this  is  a  win-win 
proposition: 

Save  energy,  save  water,  through  the  uni- 
form employment  of  technology  already  avail- 
able Certainly,  this  must  be  one  of  the  most 
painless  ways  to  guide  Amenca  into  a  more 
energy-efficient  and  energy-secure  future 

I  wholeheartedly  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  vote  (or  this  imponant  and  effective  amend- 
ment, 

Mr,  .M.ACHTLKY  .Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  .MARLKNHK,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island 

.Mr,  MACHTLKY,  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  amendment 

I  respect  the  gentleman's  opinion 
that  there  may  not  be  an  obvious  con- 
nection between  water  use  and  energy: 
however,  the  national  standards  which 
have  looked  at  this  issue  have  indi- 
cated that  we  can  save  $15  billion  in  en- 
ergy costs  by  interrelating  them. 

W'hile  Montana  may  have  a  lot  of 
water  and  may  not  be  concerned  about 
the  rest  of  the  country,  in  our  State 
where  we  actually  were  the  first  State 
to  introduce  standards  for  water 
plumbing  equipment,  we  have  seen 
enormous  savings 

It  is  in  fact  a  good  amendment  and  I 
commend  the  gentlemen  for  their  work 
on  this  bill. 

1  think  for  a  nation,  it  is  critical  that 
we  have  a  water  policy,  as  much  as  an 
electric  policy. 

.Mr.  MARLENEE.  Regaining  my  time. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, what  does  it  cost  for  Kohler 
and  American  Standard  and  the  other 
companies  to  retrofit  their  plants,  and 
will  that  cost  be  passed  on  to  the 
(  onsumer? 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Well,  obviously  it 
will  There  have  to  be  change."^  I  as- 
sume that  the  person  who  developed 
the  buggy  whip  was  reluctant  to  let  go 
of  the  horse  and  carriage  and  move 
into  automobiles,  but  we  have  to  move 
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inlo  Lh«!  ►^enoriition  which  is  froin>f  to 
save  en»M>rv  and  save  water:  so  I  woulrt 
sut,'j,'fHt  theif  is  a  cost  associated  with 
the  equipment,  but  it  is  in  the  national 
best  interest  that  we  save  and  conserve 
water- 

Ml  A  TKINS  Ml  Chairman,  will  the 
k'''nt  lerii.in  yield  ' 

Mr  M.AKl.KNKK  1  .im  happy  to  yield 
to  the  K'entleman  linni  Massachusetts. 

Mr  .A'l'KIN.S  Ml  Chairman.  1  would 
!"•  happv  til  respiunl  to  t he  K'entleman's 
((ncsl  Kins 

I  wuiilil  MiuTtrest  to  the  R-entleman,  he 
asked  wtiat  will  this  cost  to  manufac- 
turers in  III  ins  of  refittinfT  other 
plants,  .iml  1  wmilil  su^jureat  to  the  (ieii- 
tleni.iii  tda'  i  he  inarm I'acturers  have 
eridorsril  thi.s  .imerulmi'iii  The  manu- 
farliu'eis  nt  pluriitimi:  pimiuets  have 
i-mtnrsfil  It  tor'  iwn  ii'.tsnn.s.  one  of 
which  fliiTi'  IS  siitfiiieiu  tiriif  ini'  them 
to  phiisr  .irnl  til  ri'Iil  ihrii  plants  for 
their  ni'w  pruilui  Lion. 

The  second  is  that  the  world  market 
is  chantrink'  tn  eniTirv  cffj.  lent  appli- 
ances 

Without  these  U.S.  standards.  U.S. 
companies  will  have  a  serious  pi-oblem 
(  iiiiipet  iriL'  in  the  international  mar- 
ket pi. ne  Their  costs  will  be  substan- 
tialh  tin.'hiT  Wr  will  be  one  of  the 
otilv  irnlusi  ii.ili.'.i'd  countries  in  the 
world  I  ti.Lt  does  not  have  uniform 
standards  Inr-  w.iter  appli.inces. 

Mr    .MA1<I,1;NI:1':    H   .-iims  to  me.  Mr 
("haiiinan.     il     ihese    pi-oducts    are    de- 
rn.iriiliMl   tiy    'hi-  ci'iieial   consumer  that 
wi'  onu'h!   Ill  lit,  the  marketplace  decide 

th.it    W ii:(it  to  let  the  St.ite  of  Cali- 

loitii.i,  I  111'  .State  of  Montana  and  the 
.St.ite  lit  .Massiichusett.s  set  their  own 
st.iriilai  il.t 

It  von  w.int  to  vote  for  more  rotjula- 
tinn  iiilt.ip.'  in. I  the  toilet  police,  then 
hv  all  miMii.-  vote  for  this  amendment. 
It  Villi  w.ini  !o  vote  ak'ainst  iCK'ulation. 
then  vol.-  niiiin  '  his  amendment. 

,Mr  Ch.i  iiin.iii  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
arue  ot  my  '  nnr 

The  CIIAIU.MA.N  llie  ((uestion  is  on 
the  ami-nitnunt .  as  modifuMl.  offered  b,y 
the  irciit  Icrn.in  froDi  Massachusetts 
iMr    .-XrMN.sj 

I'll''  ipi..;tiiiii  was  taken;  and  the 
Cd, linn  in  .mnounced  that  the  ayes  afh 
[H'ai  111  t  II  have  it. 

t(l-co|(liH:i)  VOTK 

Ml  MAHl.MNllI',  N!i-.  Chairman.  I  de- 
manil  .1  ri'ini  'Ifl  '.nt  ■■ 
.'\  rei  iinli'il  i.iiii'  '."..is  nt  ili'red. 
The  Villi'  w.is  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vii  e,  anil  I  tine  were  -  a.yes  328.  noes  79, 
answered  present"  1.  not  votinK  26.  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No   132) 
AYES     328 

H'-iini'lt 

lli'iuli.y 

IliTiiuri 

Ib'vlll 

Hllhray 

Klllraklii 

llUiikwell 

lloi'hlert 
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Abercronibli- 

Applffjate 

Ackermftn 

Anpln 

Ali>XAnili>r 

Atklnn 

Amli-rson 

[t;u'i-huH 

Aniln'W.H  iMKi 

lUlli'nKiT 

Andrews  (NJl 

Ihunnril 

AndrpwH  (TX) 

llalcmnn 

Annunzio 

Hclli>n«)n 

Hon  I  or 

Horskl 

Hi)ui  hor 

Hii'watpr 

Brooks 

llrowdiT 

Brown 

Hrui  e 

Hi>Hnt 

Hyron 

Ciunp 

CAmpbPlI  (CA) 

CAfnptX'll  <C0» 

Card  In 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandl.T 

Cloment 

CI  I  niter 

Coleman  iMOi 

Coleman  (TXi 

Colllnn  (II. I 

Colllna  (Mil 

Conillt 

Cooper 

Coslello 

Cox  (II. I 

Coyne 

Cramer 

I>avl« 

lie  la  flana 

PeFazIo 

lioI.auro 

Pellums 

Derrlrk 

lllckii 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

pooley 

I)<jrxan  (NO) 

IVjwney 

Purhin 

Owyer 

Krkarl 

Wwarda  (CA) 

UwardalTX) 

Kmenion 

KnifPl 

Knidliili 

Krdreli  h 

Eapy 

Evans 

KaiM^ell 

Kawell 

Kazio 

Kelghan 

Klah 

Flake 

KoRllelU 

Ford  (Ml) 

Ford  iTN) 

Frank  (MAl 

Franks  (CT) 

Fro.st 

Galle«ly 

Gallo 

QaydoH 

Ge)den»on 

Cekoa 

Oepharill 

GIbbona 

Qllrhreat 

Glllmnr 

01lm«n 

Olnurii  h 

(jOHKalez 

Good  1 1 HK 

Cui-dun 

Goi8 

Gradliion 

Green  INYI 

Guarlnl 

Gunderaon 

Hall  (OKI 

Hanilllon 

Hansen 

Kama 

Haalerl 

Hatoher 

Hayea  ill.) 

Hayes  (I, A I 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hoagland 


HOljM.Ul 

Hot'hbrui"rknei 

Hoin 

Horlon 

HouKhton 

Hoyer 

Hutikaby 

HuKhea 

Hutlo 

Hyde 

.|A(  oh# 

.lainea 

JefferW)!! 

.lenklna 

.lohnson  iCTi 

.I'lhnson  iSUi 

.lohnalon  iFl.i 

.lone»(NCi 

.lonU 

KanJorakI 

Kaptiu' 

Kaalch 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KIIde<> 

Kluc 

Kupctskl 

Koalmayer 

l.aFalce 

I.ai(omaiiilnii 

I  .ani-aater 

iMHtoa 

I  »iRuL'Co 

I.AUKhlln 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 
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Natcher 
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Nowak 
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Olln 
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Owens  (UT) 
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I'.irii  in 

earkei 

eaati>r 

■■ntU'i-son 

l'i\ion 

I'nyne  ( VAi 

IS'iW 

I'eloKl 

IS'rkln.H 

IS'leiwin  (FI.I 

I'eU'raon  (MNI 

IVlrl 

I'hketl 

I'lrkle 

I'orlej- 

IV»hard 

I'MiT 

injrwll 

llahall 

Kama  lad 

lUnxel 

Ravenel 

Kay 

lU?ed 

Hegula 

Richard  son 

Itld«e 

lilnaldo 

HI  Her 

Ito.' 

Koemer 

Ros  t..ehllnen 

Kone 

Rust4-nkow.ikl 

Koukema 

Kuwlaml 

Htiybal 

RU8IK> 

.Sabo 

Sanders 

Sanirme  later 

San  U>  rum 

Sarpallus 

Sav.iite 

Sawyer 

Sax ton 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

a<:hul« 

Schumer 

Sorrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shaya 

Slkomkl 

Slalaky 

Sk.i«g» 

Skelton 

SUltery 

SlauKht^T 

Smith  (FI.I 

SmIthdAl 

Smith  (N.)l 

Smith  crxi 

Snowe 

Solar* 

Solomon 

Spenre 

Spratt 

SKurifers 

SulIlnxH 

SUrk 

.Steam,i 

Stokes 

Studds 

Sundqulal 

Swell 

Swiri 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzln 

Taylor  (MSi 

Thomas  (CA  I 

Thomas  (OAi 

Thui-nton 

Tonva 
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Towns 
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Tnixlei 

Unsoeld 

IJploii 

Villentlne 

Vrnlo 
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Volkmer 

Walsh 

Wash  I  nx  tun 

Walors 

Waxman 
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Allai-il 

Allen 

Anher 

Airney 

Bilker 

Bairelt 

Hill  ton 

Bereuter 

HI  I  ley 

Boehner 

Broomneld 

RunnInK 

Button 

Cullahiin 
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Combesl 

Coughlln 

Cox  iCA) 

Crane 

Cunningham 

D.innemeyer 

Delay 

Di<:kln»on 

DooUltle 

IMman  iCAi 

Dreler 

Duncan 


Weiss 

Weldoii 

Wheal 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wyden 
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Kwing 

Fields 

Geren  iTXi 

Gllckman 

Hall  iTXi 

Hammerst  hmidt 

Hancock 

Heney 

Hnlloway 

Hopkins 

Hubliaid 

Hunter 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

.lohnson  ( TX  i 

Kolbc 

Kyi 

Lewis  (CA I 

Llghtfiwl 

Livingston 

Marlenee 

McKwen 

Miller  (OH) 

Myers 

Nichols 

Nussle 

<)rt/>n 
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Yatron 
Young  iFLl 
ZImmer 


Ox  Icy 

PackanI 

I'enny 

Rhodes 

RlgKs 

Rob<,'rt8 

llohrahacher 

Ruth 

Schaefer 

Schlff 

Sen.senbrenner 

.Shusler 

Ske«'n 

Smith  (ORl 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Taylor  (NC I 

Thomas  iWYi 

Vander  Ja*rt 

Vuianovlch 

Walker 

Williams 

Young  (AK) 

Zellff 


AN-SWl'liKli     I'U1:SRNT"— 1 


NOT  VOTING     26 


Anthony 

KdwardsiOKi 

NealiMAi 

AuColn 

Grandy 

Dakar 

Boxer 

Herger 

!'ayne(N.)) 

Buslamante 

Hertel 

Quillen 

Chiipman 

.Jones  (GA) 

Whitten 

Clay 

Kle<i:ka 

Wilson 

Conyera 

Koller 

Wolpe 

Diinlen 

Levlnc(CA) 

Wylle 

Dymally 

Murphy 

D   W.V.I 

Messi-s 

hki-'m-;y.  cm 

KKN    of  Texiis. 

HAHKKT'l 

',  STl'lNliOI.M 

.  and  .MCHOI.S 

chanired  t ! 

heir  vijt  1'  Ironi 

,iyi  "  t(.)  "no 

Messrs 

KO.SK.    Sl'NDgilST.    STAG 

(,I:KS,  ,in 

i|  C.1'",K,'\S  1  h.mtjed  their  vote 

lioiii     no' 

to     '.iye 

So  the  amemliin-nt . 
a^Jreed  to. 

The  result  of  t  he  vote  was  announceil 
as  above  recorded 

U    IHIU 

Mi     silAKl'     Mi     Chairman.   I  move 
that  t  he  ( 'orriiiut  tee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Ac(ordini,'ly  tin'  Cnnin.;  i '  it  rose:  aini 
the  Speaker  pm  tcitipon-  I, Mr.  Skelto.n] 
havini^  assumiil  iln'  i  h.ui  Mr.  SKAfics, 
Chairman  of  the  Cnminniee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  t  he  St  ,itc  ol  the  Cnion. 
reported  Ih.il  ih.il  Commit  t  ei-,  h.ivini,' 
had  under  i  oiisulri  ,ii  ion  the  lull  H  K 
776)  to  provKte  tor  iniproveil  enei'L'y  ef- 
ficienc.v.  Iiad  >  oir.r  in  no  resolution 
thereon. 


conki-;hi;.nci-:  hmi-okt  on  hocsi'-, 
concl'kkk.nt  hf.soi.ctio.n  287. 
cdncchkknt  h  ksoi  ,1 'tion  on 
■1III-:  urncMT    i'iscai.  n-i-:ak  iw:i 

.Mr     I'AM'.TTA  siilmii!  !  .M   :  hr  tollow- 

injf  eontrl  1   111  r    I  I'pol  I    .lllil   .-!  .ll  rrilent    nil 

the  concurrent  resolution  (H    Con.  Kes 
287)    setting?     forth    the    coim'iessioiial 
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tiudK'et  for  the  US  Government  for  the 
fi.seal  years  \<-M\.  1994,  199,''>.  1996.  and 
1997 

Ci 
Th.' 
Hfc'iPt'iiik;    V 
Hini'iulriu'iv 


.  h  Hi ) 


K  HKroHi     H    Hl-l'i.  1(12  ,")29) 
mmittee  ol   conference  on   the  dis 
)tes    of   the    two    Houses   on    the 
III   the  Senate  to  the  roncurrent 


.Si 


.SV  , 

Sec 
Sec 

Sic 

Sir 
Si 


I     (■ 


I 


ii'solut  ion  I  H  Con.  Res.  287 1  .setting  forth  the 
i  iiiiKi  e;-siiinal  Ijudget  for  the  United  States 
(loveiniiient  for  the  fi.seal  years  1993.  1994. 
1995,  19%.  and  1997.  having  met.  alter  full  and 
free  confereme.  have  at;ieed  to  recomniend 
and  do  reioniinend  to  rlieir  respective  Houses 
as  follows 

Tha'  the  House  recede  from  it.s  disa^'tee- 
iiieiit  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
R^;iiH'  111  the  :-,iiiii'  wi'h  an  amendment  as  fol 

1  o  W  S 

In  lieu  01  the  matter  proposed  to  he  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment,  insert  the 
fiillowin); 

Sh(  TIO\   r  (0.\(  IfUtEST  RKSOLUTIO.W  O.V  THE 
m'IX:ET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1993. 

i<i»  l)Ki  AHAI Ki^  Ihr  CnngTcss  dtterntuu-s 
and  (Uilan-.s  Ihiit  Ihis  ri'sDlutlon  i.s  the  intHur- 
rent  resolution  on  the  budget  for  li.sail  year 
t99.3.  inrltiding  the  approjirtale  hudgetary  levels 
lor  Hsral  years  1994.  VJ9S.  19%.  and  1997,  as  re- 
quired by  section  .30/  ol  thi-  Cimgrrssional  liudq- 
el  Act  of  1974  (as  amendi  >t  tiy  the  Huduel  /•,>( 
lorcernent  Act  of  1990). 

(b)  Tahi.f  (>!■'  C(}STh:s'is.  -The  table  of  con- 
tents for  this  roncurrent  resolution  is  as  follous 

nt  nrrent  ri  \olutujn  on  the  hudgrt  Inr 

lisral  year  I9\ii 
Hi  I  omincndi  d  levels  and  amounts 
Drbl  increase  as  a  nii-a.surr  ol  deiu  il. 
Display     of     Federal     Hrtinnnrnt     I'ru^l 

Fund  balances. 

5.  Social  security. 

6.  Major  functional  categories. 

7.  Health  care  costs. 

H.  Sale  of  Cnvernment  assets. 

'I  Deficit -neutral  reserve  fund  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  family  and  economic  secu- 
rity initiatives  m  accordance  with 
provisions  of  the  summit  agree- 
ment 

Ma.iimum  delirit  arnount  and  agori  ijate 

points  of  order  m  the  Senate. 
Chiriliration  ol  the  application  of  sec- 
tion  .'ill (hi   ol   the  Congressional 
Hudget  Act  m  the  House. 
Social  security  fire  uall  point  ol  order 

in  the  Senate. 
Study  of  United  States  Government  as- 
sistance  to    recipients    by    vunme 
category. 
Sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  balanced 

budget  amendment. 
Program  budget  evaluation. 
Sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  increas 

1)1(7  productivity. 
Sense  ol  the  Congress  on  WIC. 
Delense  industry  conversion. 
Hudget  authority-outlay  ratio. 
RHCOMMENVED  IJl\ELS  AND  AMOUNTS. 
tollnuiug    budgetary    leirls    ar,'    apprn 
friali    tor  the  fiscal  years  ni'.i.i.  I'I'.lt.  Itnc',.  /.'/,'«., 
and  lU'.i7 

iDiAi  FH>kRAI.  Kf:V't.\tf.,S'  (for  purposes  rl 
rn}nparis(in  uith  the  maximum  deficit  amoutit 
under  sedions  liOKaXI)  and  60(>  of  the  Congri  s 
sional  Budget  Act  of  1974  and  for  purposes  of 
the  enforcement  of  this  resolution),  (il  The  rei 
ommended  levels  of  Federal  revenues  (ire  as  loT 
lou's 

Fiscal  year  199.1  $ft4.'i..W>.rxHi.ixxi 
Fiscal  year  1994  S'.ilJ .:i')(f(HHfiKiO. 
Fiscal  year  199.5  flKu't.iiiii  (hhi.iXio. 
Fiscal  year  1996  tl .ol,' .hihi.ooii.hOO. 
Fiscal  year  1997  $1 .070 .4(kl .()(H) .(HX) . 
(Hi  The  amounts  by  whu  h  the  aggregate  lev- 
els of  Federal  revenue.s  should  be  increased  are 
as  follows: 


Sec. 

10. 

n 

Sec. 

12. 

Sec. 

13. 

S: 


14 


Sec. 

15. 

Sec. 

16. 

Sec. 

17. 

.Sei  . 

IS 

Sei  . 

19. 

SEC. 

2.  i 

II 

ir 
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Fisi  al  yiar  I99.S   SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994   $0. 

Fiscal  year  /.'y9.5   $0. 

Fiscal  year  199(1.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997  SO. 

(Ill)  The  amounts  for  Federal  Insurance  Con- 
tributions Act  revenues  for  hospital  insurance 
uithm  the  recommended  levels  of  Federal  reve- 
nues are  as  follous 

Fiscal  year  i;)9:S  SH.'i.:m.000.0O0. 

Fiscal  year  1994   S9 1 .200.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  199.5  S9<i.H00.ixxi.(i00. 

Fiscal  year  1996  $WJ.90().(>()0.(XlO. 

Fiscal  year  1997  $l()9.20O.im.(H)0. 

I  Hi  FhDhKAi.  m-:vh:M'FS.-  For  purposes  ol  sec- 
tion 710  of  the  Social  Security  .Act  icicludmg 
the  receipts  and  disbursements  oj  the  Hospital 
Insurance  Trust  Fund):  (i)  The  recommended 
levels  of  Federal  revi^ues  are  as  follows. 

Fiscal  year  199.1  $7r,0 .000 .000 .(lOO . 

Fiscal  year  1994   SH2(l.lO().(Hxl.Otio. 

Fiscal  year  199.5   $871  ..Wi. 000. 000. 

Fiscal  year  1996   $914 .900. 000. IMX) 

Fiscal  year  1997   $%l .'Ml.OOD.CHXI. 

(II)  The  amounts  by  uhirh  the  aggregate  lev- 
els of  Federal  revenui  s  should  he  mrrcased  are 
(i.s  follows. 

Fiscal  year  199.1  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994  SO. 

Fiscal  year  199.5.  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996.  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1997.  SO. 

(2)(A)  .\>;n  HcixiF.r  M  riicjiiii  y.  For  purposes 
of  comparisori  with  the  maximum  deficit  amount 
under  sections  (iOUaXl)  and  606  of  the  Congres- 
sional Hudget  .Act  of  1974  and  lor  purposes  ol 
the  enforcement  of  this  resolution,  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  total  new  budget  authority  arc 
as  follows 

Fiscal  year  199.1  $1 .264. IW. 00(1. OtX). 

Fiscal  year  1994.  SI .269.400. OOtJ.'X.KI. 

Fiscal  year  1995   $1  .:i09.60O.0OO.()O(J. 

Fiscal  year  1996  SI .:i7. 5. 100. 000. 000. 

Fiscal  year  1997  SI .46S.7OO.0O0.0OO. 

(H)  \'hW  iu'I>c;et  M'TIIcjhity.-  For  purposes  ol 
section  710  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (excluding 
the  receipts  and  di.'ibursements  of  the  Hospital 
Insurance  Trust  Fund),  the  appropriate  levels  o) 
total  new  hudget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1993  $1  .I7.5.70(J.(JiXJ.OOO. 

Fistal  year  1994:  $1 .191  .IOO.(JOO.O(X). 

Fiscal  year  1995:  SI .222. 400. 000. 000. 

Fiscal  year  1996:  SI .277.600.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1997  S I ..16 1 ..500 .000 .000 . 

(3)(A)  Ilrix;i-:r  oni.AYS.-For  purposes  of 
I  omparison  with  the  maximum  deficit  amount 
under  sections  601(a)(1)  and  C06  of  the  Congres- 
sicjnal  Hudget  Ac  t  of  1974  atid  for  purposes  of 
the  enforcement  of  this  resolution,  the  appro- 
priate levels  ol  total  hudget  outlays  are  as  lol- 
loies 

Fiscal  year  1993  SI .2:iS.70<),(j(Xj.i)Oii. 

Fiscal  year  1994:  $1  .255.100.0(Mj.OOO. 

Fiscal  year  1995   S 1 .257 .900 .O&J .(KKi . 

Fiscal  year  1996.  SI .:i04.900.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1997  SI .4I6.lOt).000.000. 

(H)  BtlDGKT  cjUTl.AYS.—For  purpo.ses  of  sec- 
tion 710  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (excluding 
the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Hospital 
Insurance  Trust  Fund),  the  appropriate  levels  of 
t'ltal  budget  outlays  arc  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1993:  $1,169,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1994:  $1,177,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1995:  $1 .171  .SOO.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1996:  $1 .2O9.0O0.0(X).0O0. 

Fiscal  year  1997:  $1,310,100,000,000. 

(4)(A)  DKFICITS.  —  For  purposes  ol  comparison 
with  the  maximum  delicit  amount  under  sei  lions 
601(a)(1)  and  606  of  the  Congressional  Hudget 
Act  of  1974  and  for  purposes  of  the  enforcement 
of  this  resolution,  the  amounts  of  the  deficits 
are  as  follows: 

Fi.seal  year  1993:  $:m .400 .000 .000 . 

Fiscal  yc^ar  1994.  s:t43.a00.IXX/.000. 
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Fiscal  yc-ar  1995   S289.H0<i.lxMi.OO<i 

Fiscal  year  19%   S2S7.IiXi.tJO0.OCxi 

Fiscal  year  1997:  S.i45.700.mxj.00o. 

(H)  DKFICIT.S.—For  purposes  ol  section  710  of 
the  Social  Sec-urity  Act  (excluding  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund)  (he  amounts  ol  the  deficits  are  as 
follows: 

Fiscal  year  I99:i  S409.iixi.oixj.(XXJ. 

Fiscal  year  1994   $357.6(X).(.XX).(MXJ. 

Fiscal  year  1995  $3(Xi  5ch).CxX).ooo. 

Fiscal  year  19%   $294 . 1 (XJ. (XX). 000 

Fiscal  year  1997  $i4S.%X).0<X).(Xjii 

(5)  PUBIJC  DUBT.  —  The  appropriate  levels  of 
the  public  debt  are  as  follows 

Fiscal  year  /.W.J  $4.461 .200. (XM). 000. 
Fiscal  year  1994  $4 .H6tj ..500 .(XM) .000 . 
Fiscal  year  1995'  S5.209.4OO.00O.(X)O. 
Fiscal  year  19%  $5 ..5.53 .600 .000 ,000 . 
Fi.scal  year  1997  $5. 952. 900. 000. (X)0. 

(6)  Direct  i.oas  opi.ic-.AJiass.  -Thi  appro- 
priate levels  of  total  new  direct  loan  obligations 
are  as  follows 

Fiscal  year  1993  $19.4(XJ.OtX).0O0 

Fiscal  year  1994  $19. 500. 000. (XX) 

Fiscal  year  1995  $I9.300.(XX).fXXj 

Fiscal  year  19%  $I9.40O.(XX).(XXj 

Fiscal  year  1997  S19.7(X).O0O.(X)0. 

(7)  Pkiviahy  i.oas  CI  arastff.  co.mmit- 
MFST.S.--The  appropriate  levels  ol  new  priinary 
loan  guarantee  commitments  are  as  follows 

Fiscal  year  1993  $115,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1994  $116..VXi,000.000. 

Fuse  al  year  1995  SII8.9<X).0(XJ.(XX). 

Fiscal  year  19%  SI2I .bOO.OOO.OOO. 

Fiscal  year  1997.  $I24.2(X).0OO.0(X). 
(H)     SFC-nSDARY     I.DAS     G(  ARASTEE     COMMIT- 

MFSTS.  —  Thr  appropriate  levels  of  new  second- 
ary loan  guarantee  commitnerits  are  as  follows 

Fiscal  year  1993  $77 .2(XJ,CX)0.000. 

Fiscal  year  1994   $79. 700. OCX). (XX). 

Fiscal  year  1995   $82 .4(XJ .000 .(XX) 

Fiscal  year  19%  $85.2fX).000.(XX). 

Fiscal  year  1997   $S8.1(X).000.0CX). 
SEC   3.  DEBT  INCREASE  AS  A  MEASl  RE  OF  DEFI 
CIT. 

The  amounts  of  the  increase  in  the  public  debt 
subjcc  t  to  limitation  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1993  $444.(XXJ.0CX).(XX). 

Fiscal  year  1994   $399 .3fX) .000 .000 . 

Fiscal  year  1995   $34S.9O(J.0OC).0O0. 

Fiscal  year  19%   $344 .2(X).0OO.OO0. 

Fiscal  year  1997  $:i99.:i(X.I.0CHJ.(XMJ. 
SEC.     4.     DISPLAY     OF     FEDERAL     RETIRE.HENT 
TRVST  FLIND  BALANCES. 

The  bahiTtces  of  the  Frde-'ol  ritirnnrnt  trust 
funds  are  as  follows 

Fiscal  year  1993  $%6.:m.000.rXM). 

Fiscal  year  1994   $1 .091  .IOO.OOO.(XX). 

Fiscal  year  1995  $1 .226,100,0(XI,000. 

Fiscal  year  19%  $1 .370 .000 .OOC) .00<.l . 

Fiscal  year  1997  $1  ..523.:iCX).0(Xj.0<XJ. 
SEC.  5.  SOCIAL  SECITUT^' 

(a)  SiifiAi  SFcrfilT)  Hi-  \  KMJE.S.—For  pur- 
poses of  Senate  enforcement  under  section.s  302 
and  311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
the  amounts  of  revenues  of  the  Federal  Old- Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the 
Federal  Disability  Insurance  frust  Fund  are  as 
follows 

Fiscal  year  1993  $328.I(XJ.0(XJ.000. 

Fiscal  year  1994   $ 3.50. :m. 000. 000. 

Fiscal  year  1995  $37 1 .800 .(XKi .000 . 

Fiscal  year  19%  $395. :m. 000. 000. 

Fiscal  year  1997   S419.5CXJ.000.000. 

lb)  ScMiAi.  SFCiRiry  I)i  ti.ay.s.— For  purposes 
of  Senate  enforcement  under  sections  302  and 
311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  ol  1974.  the 
amounts  of  outlays  of  the  Federal  Old- Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the  Fed- 
eral Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1993   $260 .IXX) .OCX) .(XXI . 

Fiscal  year  1994  $27 1 .600 .(XXJ .IXXJ . 
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1  i.,..u  ^,ar  I99S   t2S2 :.m .IMK) .(HX) . 

Fiscal  uear  1996  t294..'iOO.im.(m. 

Fiscal  '/'''I'  h''>7  t.im  (XH)(X)()00() 
SEC.  S.  »\I<>H  H  \(TIUSAl.<  Alh.i.dHJhs 

The  (  i./iiy/.  .1  ,i<7<fmi»ic.v  and  >.'. .  .,<.■•  .  :tuil  the 
approprialr  levels  of  uew  budget  (luthorilij. 
budget  outlays,  new  direct  loan  nbltgatwns.  new 
primary  loan  guarantee  (oimmtments,  and  new 
secondary  loan  guarantee  coinmitmeiits  for  fis- 
cal years  /99.i  through  1997  fur  each  major  func- 
tional category  are 

(1)  National  Defen.se  (050): 
Fiscal  i^ear  I99.'i 

(A)  \eu'  budget  authoriln.  S277.40O.0OO.0O0. 
(li)  Outlays.  $289. KM. m). 000 
(C)  Neu>  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 
([))    New    prviiary    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  cotmnit- 
merits,  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $2/i0.40O.00O.(JOO. 

(fi>  Outlays.  S2S3.000.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(I))  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(K)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
me^its,  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S2/I0.400,000.000 

(li)  Outlays.  S2/I0.600.000.00(). 

(C)  Neu)  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(I))  New  prvnary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

IF)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  /«%■ 

(A)  New  budget  authuriltj,  S2m, 400, 000, 000. 

(H)  Outlays.  S2H2.IOO.tm.O()0 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(I))  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
inents.  SO. 

(F)  New  secondary  loan  guaruHtee  coirunit- 
ments,  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  S280,4OO.0OO.OO0. 

(H)  Outlays,  S2/1 1 .700,000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(I))  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(F)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
merits,  SO. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  I99.V 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  SI 9, 600, (XX). 000. 
(H)  Outlays.  S 17. 200.000. 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  S2, 900, 000. 000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SI0.400.(XM),0(X). 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SI9,7tX).00O.0OO. 

(H)  Outlaus.  SI7.900.000,IXX). 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  S2. 900, (XX), 000. 

(f))  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S10.400,000.0<)0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SI9.9O0.0O0.IXX). 

(h)  Outlays,  SI  S.I  IX), (XX), (XX). 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  S2, 900, 000, 000. 

(O)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SI0.4(X).(M)I).(X)0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authouly,  SI 9, 600, 000, (XX). 

(H)  Outlays.  SIS.2(X).0(XI.0(X) 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  S2, 900. 000. 000. 

(I))  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments.  SI0.4()0.UO0.0<IO 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 


/•tifu/  uear  1997 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SI9.600.0(X).tXX). 

I  HI  Outlays.  SIS..1IH),(XX).(XX>. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  (ibligation<i.  S2.900.lXX).0(X). 

(I))    .\ew    primary    loan    guarantee    ronimtt 
menls.  SI0.4IX).0(X),000. 

(E)   New  secondary   loan   guarantee  (<nnmit 
ments.  SO. 

(.1)  deneral  Science,  Space,  and  Technology 
(250) 

Fiscal  year  199.'!: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SI7,IOO,000,OtX). 

(li)  Outlays.  St6.200.tnx).0(X). 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(li)    New    primary    loan    guarantee    commit 
ments,  SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  St 7, 500. 000, 000. 

(li)  Outlays.  SI7.0OO.(MX).(XXI. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(O)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments.  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SIS.IOO.OlX),000. 

(H)  Outlays.  SI7.70O.0(X).0O0. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  SIS. 600. 000, 000. 

(B)  Outlays.  SIS.MX).000.0(X). 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(I))  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SI 9. 600, 000. 000. 

(B)  Outlays.  SI 9. 300. (XX). (XX). 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(I))  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  (ommit- 
ments.  SO. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

Fiscal  year  1993 

I  A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  S2. 000. 000. 000. 
(I))    New    primary    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments. $200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6. 1 00. 000. 000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5. 600. (XX). (XX). 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $2,100,000,000. 
(I))    New    primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mmls,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $2.200.0(X).000. 
(I))    New    primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments. $.100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments.  $0. 

Fi.scal  year  1996 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,000,000,000. 

(li)  Outlays.  $5.100. (XX). 0(X). 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $2.:i00.(XX).0OO. 

(I))  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $.m.(XX).(XX). 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  tommtt 
ments,  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1997 


(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4. 700. (XX). 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $2,400,000,000. 
(I))    New    primary    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments. $300. (XX). 000. 

(E)  Nciv  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments.  $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment  (300). 
Fiscal  year  1993 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $20.mX).0O0.(X)0. 

(C)  Neu'  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(li)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,200,000,000. 

(li)  Outlays.  $2l.70O.0(X).0OO. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(I))  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $23. UX). 000. 000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S22.400.0O0.0(X). 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(li)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $23,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $23.000.000.0(X). 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(li)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

IF)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $23,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(li)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments,  V). 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1993. 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $16. 1 00. (XX), 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $8,900,000,000. 
(li)    New    primary    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments. $6.600.0tX),006. 

(K)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,900,000,000. 

(li)  Outlays.  $14,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $8,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12. 700. 000. (XX). 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $8,200,000,000. 
(li)    New    primary    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments. $6,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $I2,9(X),000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $8, 000. 000, m a j 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6. 800, 000, (XX). 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments.  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,000,000,000. 

IB)  Outlays.  $13. 200. 000. (XX). 


■(';  \ru   dtr.  I  !  i-"Vt   ^:hiig.ituois,  i!^  IHHJ.iHMi .IXkl. 

1 1))    Sew    pni'uir;,    .'fhiii    QudTitnii-e    commit- 
tiuJils.  $6.900.IXKI.IM>0. 

(F.)  New  secondary   loan   Quarintivr  lommit- 
ncnts.  SO. 

(7)  Commeriv  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

Fiscal  year  199.1 

(A)  New  budget  aulhunty.  i7fi.'>ixiJK>().000. 

(lit  Outlays.  $74.IiX).(XX).(xX) 

(C)  New  direct  loan  ohligatiotis.  S-i. 400.000.000. 

(I))  Netc  primary  loun  guarantee  commit 
tnmls.  S(i().4(X).(XX).0(MI. 

I  El   \'p\v   secondary   loan   guarantee  comiml- 
}•.,  'It',  f::  :iHi.tH)iij)oo 

l-i:    it  i,,ar  l'JU4 

tA)  Si'U  budqi't  uuthoTily,  $42.')(H)JiiKHM>0. 

iH)  Oulltiys.  SiH.HOO.lXXI.lMX) 

iC)  Xru- direct  loan  oblignti"':'-    t  ■  ■.tm  iii^i  ixmi 

'1)1  .\(  u  primary  luan  ijtuir'.m'i  >  .'M'.,; 
tnints,  SHi'. 5(X) . (XX) . IXX) . 

iF)  .\'cw  secondary  ln-nt  guiirantcc  cotnnut 
mimls.  S79.7(X).O<Mipi0l 

Fi.S(  al  year  I'.t9'> 

lAl  New  budget  authority,  $22.'.X)0,0O0.0O0. 

Ill)  Outlays,      Si:i.!00.(XX).iMXJ. 

'(')  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $.i. tick), (XXI, (MM). 

1 1))  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
incnts.  $64. tm. (XX). 000. 

ih)  New  secondary  Inin  Quar'.inlee  '"tnnut 
ments.  $H:,4(X).(XX).(XX). 

Fiscal  year  !9!xi 

I  ,A)  .\ew  hudgi  t  aulhorily.  $7 .HiXiJH")  •HI" 

'HI  OutS'.iys,       S4l,'}()0.i)IJ'I.IMXI 

'Ci  .\cu   direi  (  liian  chtiuatiotis.  t3.SlAJ.(X:i).IJ<xi. 

I  III  .\'eu'  jtrunary  liKin  guarantee  commit 
ments.  $(,ti,S(X),(XXj,(HX). 

iF)  jVi'U  siiondary  lo,ni  QunruJitee  invur.it 
ments.  $S5 .2(X) .CXM) .IXHI 

Fwcal  year  I'.)'J7 

i  A)  .\eu  budget  aulh"ruy.  SH.',(Mj,iiil().'.kM). 

nil  Oullays,      $y,.40().lXXI.lXXj. 

'Ci  Sew  dired  loan  (itthgaliuns.  $:i.'XX).0OO.0OO. 

'Ill  Sell  prvmuy  I'. in  Quaranle>'  inniimt 
ments.  SI,!).IXXI.IXXJ.(MM) 

'h)  ,\ew  sei')ndary  I'lan  Quuranti''  '  "intnit 
m(nts.  SSR.UXl.OOO.iXX). 

iS)  Transporladim  (4(X)) 

Fiscal  year  199.1 

•  Ai  Sen  budget  auth'irity.  $41,000,000,000. 
I  H)  Oullays.  SCt.StXj.tXXJ.iXX) 

tCl  Sew  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

iDj  Seu  primary  loan  guarantee  iommti 
ments.  $0. 

iFi  New  secondary  Imn  guarantee  lumvn;- 
menls.  $ti. 

Fis<  al  VI  iir  I'.i'.ll 

lAI  Sew  budget  authority.  $4! .,VX).(yX).0OO. 

Hi)  Outlays,  $.i7,7iM),tXMI,iM'X) 

iCi  Seu-  diret  t  I'lan  obligations.  SO. 

•  1)1  Seu  frimary  loan  guarantee  convnil 
mt-nls   SO. 

iF)  .\'ew  secondary  loayi  guaran'ee  commit 
ments.  id. 

Fiscal  year  im") 

I  Al  Sen  hudget  autliontu.  S4.J..itl<j.iK)i).0i)(i. 

(li)  Oullai/s.  S'iH.Silil.tHXi.iH.)!). 

<('i  Seu'  'ine'  t  I'lan  "hiig'.itlor.s.  $0. 

'I)i  .\eu  prtm.iry  lean  gwirantee  commit- 
mi  nts    fii. 

/..  \i  w  secondary  loan  guarantee  commtt- 
"■„nis   ill. 

/  i\.  ,;/  year  1996 

:  .1,  S,  ir  hudget  authority.  i4 -..UIO.OOO.OOO. 

Hi  Outiay-,  S3y.9<X).00().0(.)0. 

i(  '  .S'  .'I  direct  loan  obligations,  in 

'III  .\'eu'  iinmnry  loan  guarantee  lommit- 
mi  ni'..  io 

iFi  Sew  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, so. 

Fiscal  year  1997 
.i;  New  budget  authority   Sl>, DOO.OOO.OOO. 

(H)  Outlays.  $40,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(li)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 


(F)  Seu  secondary  I'lan  auarantee  <  onaiut- 
ments.  $0. 

(9)  Communitu  and  Hegmna!  Development 
(450) 

Fiscal  vf'U''  Hiy'i 

(A)  Sew  budget  aull,'i':',y.  S7,2<)0.lXX),000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7 .2lH).ix)iijiOii 

(C)  New  direct  loan  oh:. gut:-. vs.  SI .300,000.000. 
(li)    Sew    primary    ii.jn    guarantee    commit- 
ments. $400. (XX). (XX). 

(E)  Seu-  setondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, ill 

Fiscal  year  I'm 

(A)  Seu-  budget  authority.  S7  200.000,000. 

(li)  Outlays,  i6.HlX).lKli.).IHXJ. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  ohligations,  $1  .:m.rxX).0(X). 

(D)  Sew  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
m,e-nts.  $400. (XX), (XX). 

IF.)  Sew  secondary  loan  gitaraiilee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995 

I  A)  Seu-  budget  authority.  S7.:VXI.0IX).0(X). 

Hi)  Outlays.  S6.7(X).(XX).(XX). 

1(^1  Seu-  direct  loan  obligations.  SI .400.000.000. 

ID)  .\eu-  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S4IX),000,(XX). 

iF)  ,\'eu-  secondary  loan  guarantee  commil- 
menls,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  Seu-  budget  authority   $7  500.000,000. 

Ili)  Outlays,  $ti.f>(XI.(XH).iXX). 

Id  Sew  direct  loan  obligations.  $! ,400,000,0(XI. 

1 1)1  .\eu-  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, S4(X).0OO.tXX). 

iF.)  Sew  secondary  loan  guarantee  iommit- 
ments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

I  At  Sen-  budget  authority,  $7  .Wl.ftOO.OOO. 

(Hi  Outlays.  17 .(XX) .(XX) ,(XX) . 

iCi  Seu-  direct  loan  obligations.  S! ..'>(X).lXX)iXXl. 

1 1)1  .\eiv  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, iux),o()n,(xxj 

IF)  .W'U'  secondary  loan  guaranlee  '  ommit- 
nients.  SO. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  F.mjiU'yment.  and 
.Social  Services  (.W)) 

Fiscal  year  1993 

I  A)  Seu-  budget  authority.  S.51 ,9(X),000.00(i 

III)  Outlays.  i4'.) ,H00 ,(XX) .0(XI . 

It')  .\eu-  direi  t  loan  obligations.  St). 

1 1)1  .\'eic  primary  loan  guarantee  co-mmil- 
ment--,  Shi. 200. 000, 000. 

1 1:)  .\'eu-  secondary  loan  guarantee  'ommit- 
metits,  SO 

Fiscal  year  1994 

(A)  Sew  hudget  authority.  S.'>:i.hiXi.tXjO.0<X). 

(11)  Oullays.  S.'il.titX)))0<).(m. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obhgalions,  $0. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments,  $l5,i00,000.iXX). 

(F.)  New  setondary  loan  guara-ntee  i  "tnmit- 
ments,  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995 

(A)  ,\'eu-  budget  aulh'tnty.  i.i5.lix),ixji),(jO0. 

(li)  Outlays.  S.52,9(X).i)'X).(XX). 

(C)  .\'eu-  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  .\ew  primary  loan  guarantee  (omtnit- 
ments.  SI 6. 100, 000. 000. 

(F)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  (omnut- 
men(s,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  S.57.4(X),0OO,0OO. 

(B)  Outlays,  S50,80(),0(M),(XX), 

(C)  Seu  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(P)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S16.400.()(X).odo. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997 

(A)  Neu-  budget  authority   $ti0.4i.H),(XX).(XX). 

(B)  Oullays.  i57.5(X).orx).00(). 

(CI  .\eu-  direi  t  loan  obligations,  SO. 
(P)    Sew    primary    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments. $16,600,000,000. 


IF)  New  secondary  loan  guaratitec  Ci,mmu- 
ments.  $0. 

(ID  Health  l.i.Vii 

Fiscal  year  1993 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SI 05. 200.000.000. 

(Bj  Outlays.  SI04.5OO.0OO.Oi:X). 

(C)  New  direc(  loan  cjbligations.  SO. 

(P)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(F)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  19')4 

(A)  Neu-  budget  authority.  SI  I  ti,  WO. 000, 000. 

(B)  Outlays,  S115.6O0.(Xxi  ixxj 

(C)  New  direi  t  loan  iihIigation\   $0. 

(D)  New  primary  !oat:  guarantee  commit- 
ments. i300.otx),rxxj. 

iF)  .\eu'  secondary  loan  guarantee  comtmt- 
ments,  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995 

(A)  Sew  budget  authortiy.  S129.0(X).OOO.OOo. 

(B)  Outlays.  S!27.8iX).(XX).i.XX). 

(C)  .Vcu'  rfirfrr  li'On  obligations,  $0. 

(P)  Sew  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S300.IXX).(XX). 

(F)  New  secondary  loan  ouaran(ee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fi.tcal  year  199>' 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SI 43. 400. 000. 000. 

(B)  Oullays.  S142.1(X).000.(XXj, 

(C)  Sew  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(P)  Seu  primary  I'nci?;  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S3(X).(XX).(XX). 

lE)  Sew  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1997 

(A)  New  budget  auth'irity,  SI 59.200.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1 57 .5(X) .(XM .000 

(Cj  Sew  direct  loan  ohligatioris   SO. 

(PI  Seu-  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S.300.(KX).(XX). 

iF)  Sew  secondary  loaci  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(12-1.)  .Medicare  (570): 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1.12,200.000.000. 

(B)  Oullays.  $130,400,000,000. 

(C)  Sew  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(P)  Sew  primary  loan  guarantee  i  ommit- 
ments.  SO, 

(E)  New  secondary  loaii  auariintee  cormmt- 
ments,  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  S14i.,40o.lXXj,(X)0. 

(B)  Outlays,  il44.6CX).(XMJ.00(j 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(P)  New  primary  luar-,  guarantee  ( ommit- 
ments.  SO. 

(F)  .Mew  secoridary  loari  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S loo.  100. 000. 000. 

(B)  Oullays.  $160.9O().(XX).OO0. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(P)  New  primuiry  loari  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  191*: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SI  S3. 300.000.000. 

{Hi  Outlays.  SI  SO. 41X1.000.000 

(CJ  Sen-  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  Sew  primary  loan  guarantei-  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(F)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  corrvnit- 
ments.  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1997 

(A)  Sew  budget  authority.  S204.1(Xj,0(JV,000. 

(B)  Oudays.  S2ni  .5(Xi.iXXi.OO0. 

(C)  .\cu-  direi  I  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(I))  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 
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ii_  ..  ;  /••/'  purposfs  0/  xecttoii  710  of  the  Sii 
nal  Secunty  Ad.  Frdi'ral  Suppleineulary  Mrdi 
cal  liisurame  Trust  Fund 

Fiscal  i/par  1993: 

(A)  Sew  budget  authontv.  S4S,M)O.()OO.0»O. 

(I!)  outlays.  SI7.900.m).n(tO. 

<C)  New  dinrt  loan  ohligutwus.  $0. 

(D)    New    prwtary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments.  SO. 

(F)   New  secondary   loan   guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  i/ear  1^4 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $.-i4..Wn,0OO.t)0O. 

(H)  Outlays.  S53.400.0tM).(HH). 

((')  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(I))    New    primary    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments. SO. 

(F)  New  secondary  loan   guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  199.') 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  S6I.:K)0.000,000. 

(H)  Outlaws.  SHO. 200.000.0^)0. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(I))    New    primary    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments. SO. 

(F)   New  secondary   loan   guarantee  commit- 
ments. V). 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  S70. 500. 000. 000. 

(li)  Outlays.  S69. 200. 000. 000. 

(C)  New'  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New    primary    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments. SO. 

(F)  New  secondary   loan   guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  gear  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  SSI ,200. 000. (XH). 

(H)  Outlays.  S79.SOO.OOO.(m. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(I))  New  primary  loan  guarcntee  commit 
ments.  SO. 

(F)  New  secondary   loan   guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(i:{)  Income  Security  (600): 

Fiscal  year  1993 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SI99.400.U00.000. 

(H)  OutUys.  SI 9(1. 700. 000. 000. 

(C)  New  direct  'oan  obligations,  SO. 

(I))    New    J,'  .uiry    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments. SO. 

(F)   New  secondary   loan   guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S20S.IOO.000.000. 

(H)  Outlays.  S207. 000. 000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(li)    New    primary    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments, SO. 

(F)   New  secondary   loan   guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  S2 1 7. 1 00, 000. 000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S2 1 7. 700. 000. 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(O)    New    primary    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary   loan   guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S23 1. 800. 000. 000. 

(li)  Outlays.  S22S.300.0OO.(m. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New    primary    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments, SO. 

(F)  New  secondary   loan   guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S24S,400.OOO.0O0. 

(li)  Outlays.  S2IO..'m.00O.0O0. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaltous.  SO. 

(D)  New    primary    loan    guarantee    lommit- 
ments,  SO. 

(F)  New  secondary   loan   guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 


(II)  .Social  .Security  (H.V)i 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S5. 900. 000, 000. 

(li)  Outlays,  ss.miooo.ooo. 

((')  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(I))    Neiv    primary    loan    guarantee   commit 
ments.  Si). 

(F)   New  secondary   loan   guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S6. 500.000. 000. 

(It)  Outlays.  S9. 300. 000. 1)01) 

((')  New  dire<  t  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(I))    New    primary    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments. SO. 

(F)   New  secondary   loan   guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  gear  1995. 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S7. 200, 000. 000. 

(li)  Outlays.  SIO.IOO.OOO.OOO. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(I))    New    prinuiry    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments. SO. 

(F)  New  secondary   loan   guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S7. 900. 000, 000. 

(li)  Outlays.  SIO. 900. 000. 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(I))    New    primary    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments. SO. 

(F)   New  secondary   loan   guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1997 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SH. 700. 000, 000. 

(li)  Outlays.  SI  1. 900, 000. 000. 

(C)  .\ew  direi  t  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(I>)    New    prinuiry    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments. SO. 

(F)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(15)  Veterans  lienelits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S35. 700.000. 000. 

(li)  Outlays.  S35. 200. 000. 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SI .000.000.000. 

(I))    New    primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments. S22. 100.000.000. 

(F)   New  secondary   loan   guarantee  commit 
ments,  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994. 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S36. 900. 000. 000. 

(li)  Outlays.  S3S. 200. 000. 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SI .000,000,000. 

(I))    New    primary    loan    guarantee    commit 
ments,  S20. 000. 000. 000. 

(F)   New  secondary  loan   guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  yi'ar  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S3S. 100. 000. 000. 

(li)  Outlays.  S38. 000. 000. 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SI .000.000.000. 

(I))    New    primary    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments. S20. 100.000.000. 

(F)   New  secondary   loan   guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996- 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S-K. 300. 000. 000. 

(li)  Outlays.  S37.7(M).IX)O.0OO. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SI. 000. 000. 000. 

(I))    New    primary    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments. S20. 200. 000. 000. 

(F)   New  secondary   loan   guarantee  commit 
ments.  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S40. 600. 000. 000. 

(li)  Outlays.  S40. 500. 000. 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SI .000. 000. im. 

(I))    New    primary    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments. S20.. 1(H). I XX). 000. 

(F)   New  secondary   loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. V). 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (7.5V). 
Fiscal  year  1993: 


(A)  New  budget  authority.  SI5.200.0(X).000. 

(li)  Outlays.  SI 5. 300.000.1X10. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(I))  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

tF)  ,\ew  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SI 5. .500. 000. 000. 

(li)  Outlays.  SI 5. 700. 000. tXX). 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(I))  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(F)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SI 6. 200. 000. 000. 

(H)  Outlays.  SI 6. 200. 000. 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  P). 

(I))  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, p). 

(F)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fi.ical  year  1996 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SI 7. 600. 000. 000. 

(H)  Outlays.  SI 7. 500. 000. 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(I))  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(F)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1997 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SIS. 400. 000. (XX). 

(li)  Outlays.  SIS. 200. 000. 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(I))  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(F)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments.  SO. 

(17)  General  Government  (SOO): 

Fiscal  year  1993 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SI 2. 300, 000. 000. 

(li)  Outlays.  SI2. 900. 000. 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(I))  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(F)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

F'iscal  year  1994 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SI 2. 200. 000. 000. 

(li)  Outlays.  S13. 100.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(I))  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(F)  New  setondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SI 2. 800. 000. 000. 

(li)  Outlays.  SI 3. 200. 000. 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(F.)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SI 3.400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  SI 3.200.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(F)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SI4, 100,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  SI 3.700.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(ID  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments.  SO. 

(F)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments.  SO. 

(IS- 1.)  Net  Interest  (900) 

Fistal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S242.000.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S24I  .<XX).OlX).IXX). 


(      \.  u  iiiTK  I  Imin  obligations.  SO. 
1 1)1    New    primary    loan    guarantee    commit- 
<neuts.  SO. 

(F)   New  secondary   loan   guarantee  conmit- 
tiients.  SO. 

Fisial  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S263.700.000.000. 

(H)  Outlays.  S263.8(X).(X)0.(XK). 

iCi  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

ID)    New    primary    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments. SO. 

(F)   New  secondary   loan   guarantee  commit- 
mctits.SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

I  A)  New  budget  authority.  S283.200.000.000. 

(H)  Outlays.  S2S3.200.000.000. 

IC>  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

iD)    Sew    primary    loan    guarantee   comnul- 
menls.  SO. 

iF)   New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

•  -U  New  budget  authority.  S304.600.0OO.0O0. 

Hit  Outlays.  S304 .600 .000 .000 . 

(C)  New  direct  loan  nbligations.  SO. 

ID)    New    primary    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments. SO 

IF)   New  secondary   loan   guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

I  A)  ,Vru'  budget  authority.  S329.5OO.0O0.0O0. 

Hi)  Outlays.  $.129. .WO. 000. 000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

11)1    New    primary    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments. SO. 

IF)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(1 82.)  For  purposes  of  section  710  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  Net  Interest  (900): 

Fiscal  year  1993 

I  A)  New  budget  authoTity.  S252.600.000.000. 

Hi)  Outlays.  S252..ilX). 000.000. 

((')  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

ID)    New    primary    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments. SO. 

IF)  New  secondary   loan   guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

I  A)  New  budget  authority.  S275.I00.000.000. 

Hi)  Outlays.  S27 5. 200. 000. 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

ID)    New    primary    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments. SO. 

IF)   New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
'i.rrils.  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

l.-\)  Neit'  budget  authority.  S295.300.000.000. 

Hi)  Outlays.  $295.:m.O(M).0O0. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

ID)    New    primary    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments. SO. 

IF)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

I  A)  .Vf'i/-  budget  authority.  $3 1 7.. 100. 000. 000. 

Hi)  Outlays.  S3l7.300.OOti.IXX). 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

ID)    New    primary    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments. SO. 

IF)    New  secondary   loan    guarantee  ajmrnil- 
ments.  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1997 

I  A)  Sew  budget  authority.  $.142 .500 .000 .0(X) . 

Hi)  Outlays.  $342 .500 .OtX) .000 . 

((■(  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

H)t    New    primary    loan    guarantee    commil- 
mrnls.  SO. 

IF)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

119)  The  corresponding  levels  of  gross  interest 
on  the  public  debt  are  as  follows: 
Fiscal  year  1993:  S31 5. 300. 000. 000. 
Fiscal  year  1994   $340,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $360,800,000,000. 


Fiscal  year  IW>   fiHI.6tX).0OO.(XX). 

Fiscal  year  1997  im'< .SOD  IXX) .IXX) . 

(20)  Allowances  1920) 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.      $4,100,000,000. 

(li)  Outlays.  -S4.R0O.OOO.0(X). 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New    primary    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments. SO. 

(F)   Netv  secondary  loan   guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.      $11. 600. (MX). 000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$12,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(I))  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(F)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  .\ew  budget  authority.  -  $14,000,000,000. 

IH,  Outlays.      $18,100,000,000. 

li' ,  A.  u  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

ll)j  \cu  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(F)  New  se(ondary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments,  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.      $11,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.   -  S11.700.000.0(X). 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(F)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  aulhi,rily.      S7. 900. 000. 000. 

(li)  Outlays.    -$l.ftlM.IHX).IMHI. 

(Cj  .\ew  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  coininii 
ments,  SO. 

(F)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  cavvnil 
ments,  SO. 

(21-1.)  Undislrihulril  Dlisi-ttvig  Receipts  (950) 

Fiscal  year  IU9.I 

(A)  New  budget  nuttioruy.      $33,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.      $3:i.100.0<X).IXX)- 

(C)  New  direct  loan  iihligiilinus.  SO. 

(D)  New  prvvary  Inan  Quurantec  nunrnil- 
ments,  $0. 

(F)  New  secondary  loan  ijuaraniir  (otnimt- 
ments.  $0.  \ 

Fiscal  year  1994 

(A)  New  budQCi  authunlu.      $32.600. 000. 000. 

Hi)  Outlays.    -S32.60U.lJ<X).IXXi. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  ohligatums.  tO. 

(I))  New  primary  loan  quaranlce  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(F)  New  secondary  loan  guaranta  unruml- 
ments.  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -  $33,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.      $33,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obhgalums,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  lean  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

iF)  New  secondary  loan  Quaianlrc  rommit- 
ments.  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996 

(A)  New  budget  authority.      $33,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$.33..t00.fm.0O0. 

(C)  Neiv  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

ID)  Neiv  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(F)  New  srcnmlary  ,'i;a'i  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  I'.i'j? 

(At  New  budget  aullwnty.      $34,500,000,000. 

(Bt  Outlays.      $:n .500 .000 .0'M . 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $1). 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(F)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 
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(21-2.)  For  purposes  of  section  710  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  Undistributed  Offsetting  Re- 
ceipts (950). 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(At  New  budget  authority.  -$31,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.   -S3 1 .000.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

IF)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fisi  al  year  1994: 

I  A)  New  budget  authority.     $30,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.      $30,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(F)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -  $30,700,000,000. 

(BXXtOays.      $30,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

IF)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996 

lA)  New  budget  authority.  -  $30.HlX).0OO.0O0. 

IB)  Outlays.   -  $:ii).MXJ.OO0.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  ohhpalions.  $0. 

(D)  New  prnnary  l<:ar!  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(F)  New  secondary  loan  guaranlrr  ionunit- 
ments.  $0 

(A)  .V.  u' '  uiiv.  f  aulh:.:r:ty.      $31,800,000,000. 

Hi)  Outlays.      $31  .fiodjxni  'KHi. 

IC)  Nctc  dnvi  I  liian  vtligaivins.  $0. 

iD)  Sftc  primary  loan  gua^'antee  coinmit- 
tni'itts.  $(i. 

IF)   New   secondary    loan    guarantee  commit- 
rrients.  $0. 
SEC.  7.  UEAI.TH  CARE  COSTS. 

It  i.v  thi  si'Hsr  of  the  ('(jngrcs;.  that  riitasures 
to  control  the  growth  of  health  care  costs  should 
he  included  by  the  committees  of  jurisdiction  in 
any  comprehensive  health  cari  paikagc  that 
I  hey  report. 
SEC.  S.  SAl£  OF  GOVER.S.'UEST  ASSETS 

(a)  SE\.sh  OF  inh  CiiscHh.^.--  It  !-  th'  ^ense  of 
the  Congress  that  - 

H)  from  tune  to  time  the  United  ."^latis  Gov- 
ernment should  sell  assets,  and 

(2)  the  amounts  realised  from  such  asset  sales 
will  not  recur  on  un  anmtal  basis  and  do  not  re- 
duce the  demand  for  credit. 

lb)  BrrxjKT.A.RY  Trf.atmest.-  -For  purposes  of 
points  of  order  under  sections  302.  310.  311. 
601(b).  602.  604.  and  6U5  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 
the  amounts  realised  .from  sales  of  assets  lother 
than  loan  assets)  shall  not  be  scored  with  re- 
spect to  the  level  of  budget  authority,  outlays, 
or  revenues  under  those  sections. 

Id  Dl-:ri\ITlOSS.-  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion- 

lit  the  term  •'sale  of  an  asset"  shall  have  the 
.^ainc  meaning  as  under  section  250lc)l21)  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Fmergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985  (as  amended  by  the  Budget  Fn- 
forcemenl  Act  of  1990):  and 

12)  the  term  shall  not  include  asset  sales  man- 
dated by  law  before  September  IS.  1987.  and  rou- 
tine, ongoing  asset  sales  at  lei^els  consistent 
nilh  agency  .npcraf.ov.s  m  iisra!  u»(i'  !98f^ 

SEC  9  DEFICIT  \EITRA1.  RESERVE  Fl\D  l\  THE 
SE.-^ATE  FOR  FAMILY  A.\T)  ECO^O^at 
SECVRJn  IMTIATnES  l\  ACCORD 
A.\CE  WITH  PROVISIO\S  OF  THE 
SLMMIT  AGREEME\T 
(a)    ISniAllVF.S    7i      l\t:Hi'\h    :iil:    HhAt.TH  AM) 

Nl'TRITIO.S  OF  ClIIWRFS   AMI   TO   PROVIDE   FOR 

SHRVICFS  To  PROrKCT  ClIlt.DREN  ASD  STRF.SGTH- 

F\  Fa. Ml  LIES.— 
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(I)  In  general— liudget  auihonty  and  out- 
lays may  be  allncated  to  a  romtmttpp  ur  rntmntt- 
tees  for  legislation  thai  inrreasei  funding  to  im- 
prove the  health  and  nutrilwn  of  rhildreii  and 
to  provide  tor  services  to  protect  (hildren  and 
streiiQlhen  lainilies  within  such  a  committee's 
niTisdu  lion  it  such  a  committee  or  the  rom)nittee 
of  conference  on  such  legislation  reports  such 
legislation,  if.  to  the  extent  that  the  costs  nf 
such  legislation  are  not  included  m  this  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget,  the  enatlment  of 
such  legislation  will  not  increase  the  deficit  (by 
virtue  01  either  contetnporaneous  or  previously 
passed  deficit  reduction)  m  this  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1993.  and  will  not  increase  the  total 
deficit  for  the  period  of  fiscal  years  1993  through 
1997. 

12)  Revised  .*i.LncATioss.—Upon  the  report- 
ing of  legislation  pursuant  to  paragraph  (I), 
and  again  upon  the  submission  of  a  conference 
report  on  such  legislation  (if  a  conference  report 
IS  submitted),  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
(he  Hudqet  ol  the  .Senate  may  file  with  the  Sen- 
ate appropriately  revised  allocations  under  sec- 
tions 302(a)  and  602(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  and  revised  functional  levels 
and  aggregates  to  carry  out  this  subsection. 
Such  revised  allocations,  functional  levels,  and 
aggregates  shall  be  nmsidered  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Congressional  liudget  Act  of  1974  as  alto 
cations,  functional  levels,  and  aggregates  con- 
tained m  this  concMrrent  resolution  on  the 
budget. 

(.?)  Reporting  revised  Ai.Lcx^ATiONs.—The 
appropriate  committee  )nay  report  appropriately 
rei'ised  allocations  pursuant  to  sections  302(b) 
and  602(h)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  to  carry  out  this  sub.^ection. 

(b)  Ecoso.Mic  CROvtru  Isitiatives,— 

(1)  IN  GENERAL  liudget  authority  and  out- 
lays may  be  allocated  to  a  committee  or  commit- 
tees for  legislation  that  increases  funding  for 
economic  recovery  or  growth  initiatives,  includ- 
ing unemployment  compensation  or  other,  relat- 
ed progra'ns  uithin  such  a  cotnmittee's  )uri.idic- 
tion  1/  such  a  roinmttlee  or  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  such  legislation  reports  such  legisla- 
tion, if,  to  the  extent  that  the  costs  of  such  legis- 
lation are  not  in<  luded  in  this  concTirrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget,  the  enactment  of  such  leg- 
islation will  not  ini  rrase  the  deficit  (by  virtue  of 
either  contemporaneous  or  previously  passed 
deficit  reduction)  m  this  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1993,  and  will  not  increase  the  total  deficit 
for  the  period  ol  fiscal  years  1993  through  1997. 

(2)  Revi.sh)  ALLOCATIONS.  -Upon  the  report- 
ing of  legislation  pursuant  to  paragraph  (li 
and  again  upon  the  submission  of  a  conference 
report  on  such  legislation  (if  a  conference  report 
IS  submitted),  thi-  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Hu(i(jc(  •>(  the  Senate  may  file  with  the  Sen- 
ate iii)pT,ipriaiely  revised  allocatiotis  under  sec- 
tions .iOJdii  and  602(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Art  of  1974  and  revised  functional  levels 
and  aggregates  to  carry  out  thus  subsection. 
Sue  h  revised  allocations,  functional  levels,  and 
aggregates  shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  as  allo- 
cations, functional  levels,  and  aggregates  con- 
tained in  this  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget. 

(3)  Reporting  revised  ALi.oc'ATioNS.—The 
appropriate  committee  may  report  appropriately 
revised  allocations  pursuant  to  section  302(h) 
and  602(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  to  carry  out  this  subsection. 

(C)    CONTINI'INC     IMPROVE.UENTS    /.V     O.Vf70/A'C 

Health  Care  Programs  and  Piiasisg-In  of 
Health  Insurance  Coverage  for  All  Ameri- 
cans.— 

(I)  In  general.— Budget  authority  and  out- 
lays may  be  allocated  to  a  comtnittee  or  commit- 
tees for  legislation  that  increases  funding  to 
make    continuing    improvements    in     ongoing 


health  care  prograins  or  (o  begin  phasuig-in 
health  inswance  coverage  for  all  Americans 
within  su(  h  a  committee's  )urtsdi(  tion  if  such  a 
committee  or  the  committee  of  conference  on 
such  legislation  reports  such  legislation,  if.  to 
the  extent  that  the  costs  of  such  legislation  are 
not  included  m  this  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget,  the  enactment  of  such  legislation 
will  not  mcreaie  the  deficit  (by  virtue  of  either 
contemporaneous  or  previously  piissed  deficit  re- 
duction) in  this  resolution  lor  fiscal  year  1993. 
and  will  not  increase  the  total  deficit  for  the  pe- 
riod of  fiscal  years  1993  through  1997. 

(2)  Revised  alloc atioss.— Upon  the  report- 
ing ol  legislation  pursuant  to  paragraph  (I), 
and  again  upon  the  submission  of  a  conference 
report  on  such  legislation  (if  a  conference  report 
is  submitted),  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  of  the  Senate  >nay  file  with  the  Sen- 
ate appropriately  revised  allocations  under  sec- 
tions 302(a)  and  602(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  and  revised  funrtional  levels 
and  aggregates  to  carry  out  this  subsection 
Such  rei^ised  allocations,  functional  levels,  and 
aggregates  shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  as  allo- 
cations, functional  levels,  and  aggregates  con- 
tained in  this  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget. 

(3)  Reporting  revised  allocations.  -The 
appropriate  committee  may  report  appropriately 
revised  allocations  pursuant  to  sections  .102(b) 
and  602(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  ol 
1974  to  carry  out  this  subsection. 

(d)  Initiatives  To  Improve  Edvcational  op 

PORTUNITIES    ECJR     INDIVIDUALS    AT    THE    EARLY 

CHILDHOOD.  Elementary.  Secondary,  or 
Higher  education  Levels,  or  To  Invest  in 
america  s  children  — 

(1)  In  general.— Budget  authority  and  out- 
lays may  be  allocated  to  a  committee  or  cotnmil- 
tees  for  direct  spending  legislation  that  in- 
creases funding  to  improve  educational  opportu- 
nities for  individuals  at  the  early  childhood,  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  or  higher  education  levels, 
or  to  invest  m  America's  children  within  such  a 
committee's  furisdiction  if  such  a  committee  or 
the  committee  of  conference  on  such  legislation 
reports  such  legislation,  if,  to  the  extent  that  the 
costs  of  such  legislation  are  not  included  in  this 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget,  the  enact- 
ment of  such  legislation  will  not  increase  the 
deficit  (by  virtue  of  either  contemporaneous  or 
previously  pa.ised  deficit  reduction)  in  this  reso- 
lution for  fiscal  year  1993.  and  will  not  increase 
the  total  deficit  for  the  period  of  fiscal  years 
1993  through  1997. 

(2)  Revised  allocations.— Upon  the  report- 
ing of  legislation  pursuant  to  paragraph  (I), 
and  again  upon  the  submission  of  a  conference 
report  on  such  legislation  (if  a  conference  report 
IS  submitted),  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  of  the  Senate  may  file  with  the  Sen- 
ate appropriately  revised  allocations  under  sec- 
tit  .ts  302(a)  and  602(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  arid  revised  functional  levels 
and  angregates  to  carry  out  this  subsection. 
Such  revised  allocations,  functional  levels,  and 
aggregates  shall  be  considered  lor  the  purposes 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  as  allo- 
cations, functional  levels,  and  aggregates  con- 
tained in  this  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget. 

(3)  Reporting  revised  allocations.— The 
appropriate  committee  may  report  appropriately 
revised  allocations  pursuant  to  sections  302(b) 
and  602(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  to  carry  out  this  subsection. 

(e)  Initiatives  To  Mitigate  airport  Soise. 
To  Improve  airport  Safety,  or  To  Expand 
Airport  Capacity. - 

(I)  In  general— Budget  authority  and  out- 
lays may  be  allocated  to  a  committee  or  commit- 
tees  for   direct   spending    legislation    that    in- 


creases funding  to  mitigate  airport  noise,  to  im 
prove  airport  safety,  or  to  expand  airport  capac- 
ity within  such  a  committee's  lurisdiction  if 
such  a  committee  or  the  committee  of  conference 
on  sue h  legitlatton  reports  such  legislation,  if. 
to  the  extent  that  the  (osts  of  such  legislation 
are  not  included  m  this  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget,  the  enactment  of  such  legislation 
will  not  increase  the  defint  (by  virtue  of  either 
contemporaneous  or  previously  passed  deficit  re- 
duction) III  this  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1993, 
and  will  not  increase  the  total  deficit  for  the  pe- 
riod of  fiscal  years  1993  through  1997. 

(2)  Revised  alloc  at  toss— Upon  the  report- 
ing of  legislation  pursuant  to  paragraph  (I), 
and  again  u/>on  the  submission  of  a  conference 
report  on  such  legislation  (if  a  conference  report 
IS  submitted),  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  of  the  Senate  may  file  with  the  Sen- 
ate appropriately  revised  allocations  under  sec- 
tions 302(a)  and  602(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  and  revised  functional  levels 
and  aggregates  to  carry  out  this  subsection. 
Such  revised  allocations,  functional  levels,  and 
aggregates  shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  as  allo- 
cations, functional  levels,  and  aggregates  con- 
tained III  this  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget. 

(3)  Reporting  revi.'sed  allocations.  The 
appropriate  committer  may  report  appropriately 
revised  allocations  pursuant  to  sections  302(b) 
and  602(b)  of  the  (.'ongressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  to  carry  nul  thif  vr/^ver  fv'?! 

SBC.  10.  .♦M.V/W  M  l)kH(  II  A.MOfM  A.\l)  At.GHE 

o.atk  points  of  orueh  is   the 

.SENATE. 

Notwithstanding  any  uthcr  rule  ul  the  Senate, 
for  those  years  m  which  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion IS  in  effect  atid  not  superseded  by  adoption 
of  a  subsequent  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget,  in  the  Seriate,  sections  311(a)  and  605  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  shall  not 
apply  to  any  bill,  resolution,  amendment,  mo- 
tion, or  conference  report  that  — 

(1)  would,  if  introduced  as  a  bill  or  resolution, 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

(2)  would  not  cause  the  appropriate  allocation 
of  new  budget  authority  or  outlays  made  pursu- 
ant to  section  602(a)  to  be  exceeded. 

(3)  would  not  cause  the  appropriate  suballoca- 
tion  (or  suballocations).  if  any.  of  new  budget 
authority  or  outlays  made  pursuant  to  section 
602(b)  to  be  exceeded: 

(4)  would  not  cause  the  appropriate  level  of 
social  security  outlays  to  be  exceeded, 

(5)  would  not  cause  rn)enues  to  be  less  than 
the  appropriate  level  of  total  revenues,  and 

(6)  would  not  cause  social  security  revenues  to 
be  less  than  the  appropriate  level  of  social  secu- 
rity revenues 

sue.  II.  CI.AHIFH  Altos  (IF  THE  APPLICATIOS  OF 
StfTZOV  .lllibl  OF  THE  COSGRJiS 
SIOSM.  HI  IXiET  At  T  IS  THE  HOt  SK 

For  fiscal  years  y;<y/  through  I'.f.-),  the  ref- 
erence m  section  311(b)  ol  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  to  the  appropriate  allocation 
under  section  302(a)  shall  be  considered  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  appropriate  allocation  for  the 
fiscal  year  concerned  under  section  602(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Unitija   t-f  -f  !'i71 

SEC.  12.  SOCI.AJ.  SEt fHIll  HKF:  WM.I  fOlST  OF 
ORDER  IS  THE  .ShSATE. 

(a)  Accot\ri\i:  Tkfii\u:\t  -Notwithstand 
ing  any  other  provision  of  this  resolution,  for 
the  purpo.se  of  allocations  and  points  of  order 
under  sections  302  and  311  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  the  levels  of  Social  Security 
outlays  and  revenues  for  this  resolution  shall  be 
the  current  services  levels. 

(bi  APPLICATION  OF  Section  SOIdi— Notwith- 
standing any  other  rule  of  the  Senate,  m  the 
Senate,  the  point  of  order  established  under  sec- 
tion 301(1)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
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1974  shall  apply  to  any  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  any  fiscal  year  (as  reported  and 
as  amended),  ameyidments  thereto,  or  any  con- 
ference  rcpnrt  thfrmn 

SBC.  13.  STl  DY  OF  I  SITED  STATES  aoVEHSMF:sr 

AssisTA.\(  f:  to  recipiests  by  is 

( DME  CATEt.OKY. 

(a)  Is  (ii-stHAi.  It  I:  !)ic  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  (with  the  assistance  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation)  should,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  each  prepare  a  study,  by  major 
program  or  expenditure,  of  the  dollar  I'alue  of 
United  States  Government  assistance  under  cur- 
rent law  and  regulations  to  recipients  by  income 
category  for  the  most  recent  year  for  ivhtch  data 
are  available 

(b)  Definition.— The  term  "United  States 
Government  assistance"  means  any  payment, 
including  payments-in-kmd.  loans,  and  tax  ex- 
penditures (as  defined  in  section  3(3)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974).  made  by  the 
United  States  Government  directly,  indirectly, 
or  through  payment  to  another  on  the  individ- 
ual's or  person  's  behalf. 

SKC.  14.  SESSH  OF  THE  SFiSATE  REGAJiDI.\0  B.AI.- 
ASI  hi)  HI  IH.ET  AMhSDMF:.\T. 

It  IS  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Senate 
should,  on  or  before  July  2.  1992.  vote  on  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution relating  to  a  Federal  balanced  budget, 
and  reguiring  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  annually  submit  a  balanced  budget,  provided 
that  the  amendment  jiroposed  m  such  joint  reso- 
lution shall  be  drafted  or  amended  so  us  not  to 
ciiiierbali  (jr;.;  n  iinomic  recession. 
SEC.  IS.  PROGRAM  BUDGET  BVAIMATIOS. 

It  IS  the  Sense  of  the  Senate  that  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  tJne  Hundred  Fourth  Con- 
gress, each  authorising  committee  of  the  Senate 
should  conduct  a  comprehensive  reexamination 
and  evaluation  of  existing  programs  under  its 
jurisdiction  which  result  m  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  dollars,  and  report  its  findings  to  the 
Senate.  Such  committee  reports  should  consider 
the  following  matters- 
ID  an  identification  of  the  objectives  intended 
for  the  program  and  the  problem  it  was  intended 
to  address. 

(2)  an  identification  of  any  trends,  develop- 
ments, and  emerging  conditions  which  are  likely 
to  affect  the  future  nature  and  extent  of  the 
problems  or  needs  which  the  program  is  m- 
tended  to  address. 

(3)  an  identification  of  any  other  program 
having  potentially  conflicting  or  duplicative  ob- 
jectives: 

(4)  a  statement  of  the  number  and  types  of 
beneficiaries  or  persons  served  by  the  program: 

(5)  an  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program  and  the  degrees  to  which  the  original 
objectives  of  the  program  or  group  of  programs 
have  been  achieved: 

(6)  an  assessment  of  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
the  program. 

(7)  an  assessment  of  the  relative  merits  of  al- 
ternative methods  which  could  be  considered  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  (he  program 

SEC.   IS.  SEN.-iE  OF  THE  .SE.\:\TK  HKGAIWISO  IS 
CREASING  PRODUCTIVITY. 

(a)  Finding— The  Senate  finds  that  — 

(I)  failure  to  meet  the  challenge  of  inter- 
national economic  competitiveness  would  seri- 
ously jeopardise  our  national  security,  standard 
of  living,  and  Quality  of  life  in  the  coming  dec- 
ades: and 

(2i  increased  productivity  is  the  key  to  meet- 
ing the  challenge  and  regaining  the  competitive 
edge  the  United  Slates  economy  enjoyed  m  the 
past. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  senate.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  funds  should  be  allocated  to 
allow  this  Nation  to  commit  to  an  increase  in 


productivity  and  mternatumal  compctitin'yu  >s 
through  a  program  of  long-term  strategu  invest- 
ment in— 

(1)  the  development  of  its  human  resources: 

(2)  the  physical  infrastructure  that  supports 
economic  aclivity, 

(3)  the  development  and  commercialization  of 
technology:  and 

(4)  prodlK  tire  fihir.ts  and  rquipvirJit 
SEC.  n.  SENSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS  ON  WIC. 

(a)  FIM>INGS.  —  Thr  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Special  Supplemental  Food  Program 
for  Women.  Infants  and  Children  (WIC)  has 
been  invaluable  to  millions  of  needy  pregnant 
and  tiursing  women,  infants  and  (hildren  at  nu- 
tritional risk  for  nearly  20  years. 

(2)  President  Bush  has  cominendably  rec- 
ommended an  VKrease  in  the  WIC  program  for 
fiscal  year  1993.  (cnlinuing  the  strong  biparti- 
san support  .for  expanding  the  program  to  serve 
more  of  those  eligible: 

(3)  the  chairmen  of  five  major  American  cor- 
porations testified  last  year  on  WIC.  declaring 
that  an  increased  investment  in  WIC  is  essential 
to  the  Nation's  future  economic  growth  and  that 
"WIC  can  make  an  important  contribution  to 
ensuring  that  ...  up  have  the  productive 
workforce  ive  need": 

(4)  the  CEOs  called  WIC  'the  health-care 
equivalent  of  a  triple-A  rated  investment  . 
one  of  the  most  reliable  ways  that  Government 
can  invest  in  its  resources."  and  ret  ommended 
that  to  achieve  the  national  edu(ation  goal  es- 
tablished by  the  President  and  Governors  that 
by  the  year  2000  all  children  should  start  school 
ready  to  learn.  ".  .  .  we  need  to  set  a  related 
goal:  Every  woman,  infant,  and  child  who  is  eli- 
gible for  WIC  m  1995  and  later  years  will  be 
served  by  the  program". 

(5)  less  than  60  percent  of  the  eligible  women, 
infants,  and  i  hildren  are  served  by  the  program 
due  to  funding  lumtations: 

(6)  a  funding  level  of  $3,000,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1993  is  needed  to  remain  on  the  5-year  path 
embarked  upon  by  the  Congress  last  year  to 
reach  full  funding  consistent  with  the  CEO's 
recommendation:  and 

(7l  a  recent  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture study  has  demonstrated  that  the  pre- 
natal component  of  WIC  reduces  Mcdu  aid  costs 
by  between  $1.92  and  $4.2!  for  each  dollar  in- 
vested in  it.  arid  studies  issued  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research  have  found  WIC 
to  be  one  of  the  most  cost-effective  means  of  re- 
ducing infant  mortality  and  indicate  WIC  also 
may  produce  long  term  savings  in  special-edu- 
cation costs. 

(b)  SENSE  OF  THE  CosGHESS.-  It  is  the  sense  of 
the  (yingress  that  the   WIC  program  should  be 
funded  at  SiJMXj.tMXI.iida  Uir  lisi  ill  year  1993. 
SEC.  18.  DEFE.\SE  INDUSTRY  CO.WERSION. 

(a)  Findings. —Congress  finds  that-- 

(1)  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  esti- 
mates that,  during  the  period  beginning  in  1991 
and  endmg  in  1995.  between  530.000  and  620.000 
employees  of  private,  defense-related  industries 
in  the  United  States  will  become  unemployed  as 
a  result  of  reductions  m  such  spending: 

(2)  the  retraining  and  re-ernploymenl  of  such 
members,  civilian  employees,  and  employees  of 
I)rivate  industry  is  critical  to  the  capability  of 
tfie  private  aerospace  and  defense  industries  of 
the  United  States  to  develop,  commercialize,  and 
market  non-defense  products  and  technologies: 
and 

(3)  the  capability  of  such  industries  to  de- 
velop, commercialise,  and  market  non-defense 
products  and  technologies  will  play  a  critical 
role  in  ensuring  the  long-term  economic  prosper- 
ity of  such  industries  and  the  Ufiited  States. 

(b)  Sense  of  Co\ghess.—II  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that — 

II)  no  less  than  $1.000. 000. im  in  budget  au- 
thority provided  in  this  resolution  for  the  de- 
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lense  function  050  for  fiscal  year  1993  should  be 
made  available  for  defense  industry  conversion- 
related  activities  such  as  those  within  the  fol- 
lowing programs 

(A)  DEFENSE  INDUSTRY  WORKERS.— Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act.  Economic  Dislocation  and 
Worker  Adjustment  Assistance: 

(B)  Communities.— 

(i)  Economic  Development  Administration, 
(u)  Community  Development  Block  Grants: 
(iii)  Small  Business  Administratiori:  and 
(iv)  Impact  aid  grants  to  school  districts,  and 

(C)  Technology.— 

(1)  National  Science  Foundation  education 
grants  to  engineers: 

(li)  Department  of  Energy  technology  transfer. 
(Ill)  .Watiemal  Institute  of  Standards  and  Tech- 
nology, and 
(iv)  Intelligent  vehicle  highway  systetri.  and 

(2)  a  tneaningfu!  percentage  of  the  savirigs  m 
Federal  defense  spending  m  fiscal  years  1993 
through  1997  should  be  made  available  for  the 
establishment  of  programs  to  re-train  and  re-em- 
ploy active  duty  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
civilian  employees  of  the  DeparDnent  of  De- 
fense, and  employees  of  private,  defense-related 
industries  who  are  involuntarily  separated  from 
such  duty  or  become  unemployed  as  a  result  of 
reductions  m  Federal  spending  for  national  de- 
fense. 

SEC.  19.  BUDGET  AITHORITY  OUTLAY  RATIO. 

It  IS  the  scitsi  of  tht  Congriss  that  il  :»i  deci- 
sions among  priorities,  the  Committees  on  .Ap- 
propriations find  that  an  excess  of  budget  au- 
thority would  remcin  after  dividing  all  of  the 
outlays  that  (his  resolution  allocates  to  those 
committees  for  fiscal  year  1993.  then  to  the  ex- 
tent that  those  committees  wish  to  utilize  that 
excess  of  budget  authority,  those  committees 
should  favor  programs  that  cause  outlays  to 
occur  more  slowly,  rather  than  employing 
delays  of  obligations  or  payment  shifts  that 
would  increase  outlays  m  fiscal  year  1994. 

And  the  Senate  a^ree  to  the  same. 

Lko.n  E.  Panetta. 
Richard  Gephardt. 
.Jamk-s  L.  Ohkrstar. 
Frank  J.  Gl'ari.m. 
Pick  Duhbin, 

MlKK  KSPV. 

Dalk  E.  Kildke. 
Anthony  C.  Beilenson. 
Jkkrv  HucKAny. 
Martin  Olav  Sabo. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Jim  Sasser. 

J  BENNErr  Johnston. 

DON  RIEGLE. 

J.J.  EXON. 

Ptn-E  V.  DO.MENICl. 

Kit  Bond, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate, 

JOINT  KXPLANATORY  STATEMENT  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  OF  CONFERENCE 

The  mana^er.'^  on  the  part  o!  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  tonference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  ol"  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion iH.  Con.  Res.  287)  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  years  1993.  1994.  1995. 
1996.  and  1997.  submit  the  following  joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Hou.se  resolution  after  the  resolving 
clause  and  inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  Hou.se  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment   which   is   a   substitute   for   the 
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The  following 

tables  show  the  functional 
budget  a^'Kret^ates   Included 

1993 

1994 

1995 

I99« 

1997 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

allocations  and 

250  General  scieiKe  space 

Outlays 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

In  the  conference  agreement  over 

5  years.  In 

and  f«hnol«o 

500  Education  framing 

addition,    a    table    folli 

□ws    that    1 

break: 

^    out 

Budge)  authotify 

171 

175 

18  1 

186 

196 

employment  and  social 

credit  amounts  by  func 

tlon. 

Outlays 
2/0  Energy 

162 

170 

177 

183 

193 

services 
Budget  aufiMrity 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Budget  authority 

59 

61 

62 

60 

62 

Outlays 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 
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Outlays 

54 

56 

53 

51 

4  7 

550  Healtti 

300  National  resources  and 

Budge)  authority 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

IMay  20. 

13921 

environment 
Budge)  authority 
Outlays 

21 1 

222 

217 

23  1 

23  7 
23  0 

24  6 

Outlays 
570  llbdicare 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

I«] 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

20.8 

22  4 

236 

Budget  authority 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

350  Agriculture 

Budget  authority 

16  3 

16  9 

14  8 

149 

150 

Outlays 
600  Income  security 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Budget  Autfiotity 

1.5159 

1.5481 

1.598  1 

1.677  6 

1  784  2 

Oultiys 

1.5000 

1.526  2 

1539  9 

1.5990 

1  723  1 

Outlays 

161 

14  7 

12  7 

129 

13? 

Budge)  authority 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Revenues 

1.1734 

12616 

1339  9 

1.413  1 

1489  9 

370  Commeice  and  housing 

Outlays 
6b0  Social  Security 

Budge)  authority    ' 
Ovtfays 

700  Veterans  benefits  and 

00 

00 

oo 

00 

00 

Deficit  (     1/ surplus  (») 
Debt  subiect  In  hmit 
050  National  delfnw 
Budget  authoiify 

326  6 

4.461  2 

777  4 

246  6 
4  860  5 

280  4 

200  0 
5  209  4 

280  4 

185  9 
5  55J6 

280  4 

233  2 
5  952  9 

280  4 

credit 
Budget  authority 
Outlays 
400  Transportation 

78  5 
74  1 

426 
368 

22  9 

131 

/8 
416 

85 
26  4 

300  3 
294  7 

3171 
3112 

334  5 
328  3 

352  9 
346  5 

372  4 

365  6 

Outlays 

289  1 

283  0 

280  6 

2821 

281  1 

Budget  autliority 

410 

418 

42  3 

43  1 

46  0 

services 

ISO  Inteinationai  affairs 

Outlays 

35  5 

37  7 

388 

39  9 

40  3 

Budget  authority 
Outlays 
750  Administiation  of  jus 

00 
00 

00 
00 

00 
00 

00 
00 

00 
00 

Budget  authority 
Outlays 

196 
172 

197 
179 

199 
18  1 

196 
18  2 

196 
18  3 

450  Community  and  re 
gional  dewkipment 

ibO  General  scierKC.  spact 

Budget  authority 

72 

72 

73 

75 

78 

tice 

and  tecfinoloty 
Budge!  aullwnly 
Outlays 
210  (nergy 

Budge)  authonly 

171 
16  2 

17b 
170 

181 
177 

186 
183 

196 
193 

Outlays 
500  Education  training 
employment  and  social 
services 

72 

68 

67 

66 

70 

Budge)  authority 
Outlays 
800  General  government 
Budget  authority 

00 
00 

00 

00 
00 

00 

00 
00 

00 

00 
00 

00 

00 
00 

00 

59 

61 

62 

60 

62 

Budget  authority 

519 

536 

55  1 

57  4 

60  4 

Outlays 
900  Net  interest 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 
920  Allowances 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 
950  Undistributed  offsetting 
receipts 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Oullays 
300  Natural  resources  and 
environment 

54 

56 

53 

51 

47 

Outlays 
550  Health 

Budge)  autliority 

49  8 
105  2 

51  i 

116  3 

529 

129  0 

508 
143  4 

57  5 
159  2 

282 
282 

32  7 
32  7 

380 
38  0 

44  1 
44  1 

511 
51  1 

Budget  authority 
Outlays 

211 
208 

27! 
217 

23  1 
224 

23  7 
23  0 

24  6 
23  6 

Outlays 
570  Medicare 

104  5 

1156 

1278 

142  1 

157  5 

00 

00 

00 
00 

00 
00 

00 
00 

00 
00 

350  AgrKulture 

Budget  authority 

132  2 

146  4 

163  1 

1833 

204  1 

Budget  authority 

16  3 

16  9 

14  8 

14  9 

150 

Outlays 

130  4 

144  6 

1609 

1804 

2015 

Outlays 

16  1 

14  7 

12  7 

129 

132 

600  Income  security 

65 

69 

-  73 

79 

8  5 

3/0  Commerce  and  housing 

Budget  authority 

199  4 

2081 

2171 

2318 

248  4 

65 

69 

n 

7  9 

8  5 

credit 

Outlays 

196  7 

207  0 

217  7 

228  3 

240  5 

Budget  authority 

82  4 

438 

22  3 

94 

112 

650  Social  Security 

Outlays 

75  4 

36  3 

14  0 

420 

25  4 

Budge)  authority 

59 

65 

72 

79 

87 
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400  transportation 
Budget  authority 
Outlays 

410 

418 

42  3 

431 

46  0 

Outlays 
700  Veterans  benefits  and 

86 

93 
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109 

119 
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35  5 

37  7 

388 

399 

40  3 

services 

450  Community  and  fe 
gional  development 

Budget  authority 
Outlays 

35  7 
35  2 

36  9 
382 

381 
380 

39  3 
37  7 

406 
40  5 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Budget  authority 

72 

72 

73 

75 

78 

750  Administration  o(  jus 

Budget  authority 

1.175  7 

1  191  1 

12224 

12776 

13615 

Outlays 

72 

68 

67 

66 

70 

tice 

Outlays 

1.1692 

11777 

1  1718 

12090 

I3I0I 

500  Education,  training. 

Budge)  au)horily 

15  2 

155 

16  2 

176 

184 

Revenues 

760  0 

820  1 

8/13 

9149 

9612 

employment  and  social 

Outlays 

153 

15  7 

162 

175 

18  2 

Deficit  (    1  /  surplus  («| 

409  2 

357  6 

300  5 

294  1 

3489 

services 

800  General  government 

Debt  subject  to  limit 

4  4612 

4  8605 

5  209  4 

5.553  6 

5.952  9 

Budge)  authority 

519 

536 

55  1 

5/4 

60  4 

Budge)  authority 

123 

122 

128 

134 

14  1 

050  National  defense 

Outlays 

49  8 

516 

52  9 

50  8 

57  5 

Outlays 

129 

131 

13  2 

132 

137 

Budget  authority 

277  4 

280  4 

280  4 

280  4 

2804 

550  Heatth 

9O0  Net  interest 

Outlays 

289  1 

2830 

280  6 

282  1 

281  7 

Budget  authority 

105  2 

116  3 

1290 

143  4 

159  2 

Budget  authority 

2420 

263  7 

183  2 

304  6 

329  5 

ISO  International  affairs 

Outlays 
570  Medicare 

104  5 

1156 

1278 

142  1 

157  5 

Outlays 
920  Alkmances 

2419 

263  8 

283  2 

304  6 

329  5 

Budget  authority 
Outlays 

19  6 
172 

19  7 
179 

199 
181 

196 
18  2 

196 
18  3 

Budge)  aullwrity 

132  2 

146  4 

163  1 

1833 

204  1 

Budge)  authority 

41 

116 

14  1 

118 

79 

and  fechnoloo 

Budget  autliontr 

Outlays          

270  Energy 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 
300  Natural  resources  and 

Outlays 
600  tncomt  security 
Budget  authority 

1304 
199  4 

144  6 
208  1 

160  9 
2171 

1804 
2318 

2015 
248  4 

Outlays 
950  Undistributed  offsetting 
receipts 

48 

124 

18  2 

117 

19 

171 
162 

175 
170 

181 
1/7 

18  6 
18  3 

196 
19  3 

Outlays 
650  Social  Security 

19«7 

207  0 

21/7 

228  3 

2405 

Budget  aufhonlli  _„ 
Outlays 

-J34 
334 

326 
326 

33  2 
33  2 

33  4 
33  4 

34  5 
345 

59 
5  4 

61 
5  6 

62 
5  3 

60 
51 

62 
4  ; 

Budget  authority 

3062 

323  6 

3417 

3608 

381  1 

Outlays 
700  Veleians  benelits  and 

303  3 

320  5 

388  4 

357  4 

3/7  5 
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environment 

Budget  authonty 

Outlays          .     

350  Agriculture 

Budget  authonty 
Outlays 
370  Commerce  and  housing 
credit 

21  1 

22  2 

23  1 

23  7 

24  6 

services 
Budget  aullMrity 
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15  2 
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15  5 

381 
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162 

39  3 
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40  5 
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208 

16  3 
161 

217 

169 
14  7 

22  4 

148 
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23  0 
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129 

23  6 

Outlays 
750  Administration  of  |us 

1993 

1994 

1995 
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1997 

150 
132 

lice 
Budget  authority 

Budget  autlwrily 

2S9  5 

278  7 

2885 

302  5 

3155 

Outlays 
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Budge)  authority 

15  3 
123 

15  7 
122 

16  2 
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175 
134 

18  2 
141 

Outlays 

Revenues 

Deficit  1     1 7  Surplus  l») 

2613 
328  1 
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2711 

350  3 

79  2 

282  0 
3718 
898 

294  1 
395  3 
1012 

307  0 
4195 
1125 

Budget  authority 
Outlays 
400  Iransporlation 

78  5 
74  1 

42  6 
36  8 

22  9 
13  1 

78 
41  6 

85 
26  4 

Outlays 
900  tie)  interest 

129 

131 

13  2 

13  2 

13  7 

050  National  defense 
Budget  authority 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 
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00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

450  Community  and  re 

Outlays 

213  7 

2311 

245  2 

260  5 

278  4 

150  International  affairs 

gional  development 

9?0  Alkmances 

Budge)  authority 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Budget  authority 

72 

72 

73 

75 

78 

Budge)  authority 

41 

116 

14  1 

118 
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79  2 

898 

1012 

1125 

Budget  authority 

12  2 

116 

115 

114 

114 

050  National  defense 

Budget  autiMfity 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 
00 

Outlays 
900  Net  interest 

128 

124 

119 

112 

110 

Budget  authority 
Outlays 

00 
00 

00 
00 

00 
00 

00 
00 

00 
00 

Outlays 

00 

00 

00 

Budget  authority 

2138 

231  1 

2453 

260  5 

278  4 

150  International  altairs 

Budget  authoiily 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Outlays 
920  Alloaiances 

2138 

231  1 

2453 

2605 

278  4 

Budget  authority 
Outlays 

00 
00 

00 
00 

00 
00 

00 
00 

00 
00 

Outlays 

00 

Budget  authority 

59 

18 

83 

203 

34  2 

250  General  science  space 

Budget  authority 
Outlays 

00 
00 

00 
00 

00 
00 

00 
00 

00 
00 

Outlays 
950  Undistributed  offsetting 
receipts 

49 

26 

05 

158 

34/ 

technology 
Budget  authority 
Oullays 

00 
00 

00 
00 

00 
00 

00 
00 

00 
00 

Budget  authoiity 
Outlays 
;00  Veterans  Penelits  and 
services 

30O3 
?947 

31/1 
3112 

334  5 
328  3 

352  9 
346  5 

372  4 
365  6 

Budget  authority                  39  9        39  5 
Oullays                               39  9        395 

SENATE  PASSED  RESOLUTION 

40  5         413 
40  5        413 

ON  BUDGET 

43  0 
43  0 

2/OEneiD 

Botfiet  aulhonly 

Outlays 
300  Natural  resources  and 
enviionment 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 
350  Agriculluie 

Budget  aulhonly 

Oullays 
3/0  Coflimerce  and  housing 
credit 

Budget  autlwrily 

Outlays 
400  Transportation 

00 
00 

00 
00 

00 

so 

00 
00 

00 
00 

Budget  authority 
Outlays 
/50  Administration  ot  jus 

00 
00 

00 
00 

00 
00 

00 
00 

00 
00 

lApr    10, 

19921 

00 
00 

00 

00 

00 
00 

00 
00 

00 
00 

tice 
Budget  auttwrity 
Outlays 

00 
00 

00 
00 

00 
00 

00 
00 

00 
00 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

199/ 

00 

00 

00 
00 

00 

00 

00 
00 

00 

Budgtl  authority 

1.244  8 

1268/ 

1.308  9 

1374  2 

1.46/9 

00 

800  General  government 

Oullays 

1239  2 

1254  3 

125/1 

1303  8 

1.415  1 

Budget  julhonty 
Outlays 

00 
00 

00 
00 

00 
00 

00 
00 

00 
00 

Revenues 

Oelicill  |/su>plus(>) 

845  3 
393  9 

9113 
343  0 

9681 
289  0 

101/8 
286  0 

10/0  4 
344/ 

39 
13 

12 
05 

06 
09 

16 
04 

2/ 
10 

900  Net  interest 

Debt  subiect  to  limit 

4.463  2 

4  862  3 

52110 

5  554  / 

5953  6 

Budget  authority 

?8? 

32/ 

380 

44  1 

511 

050  National  delense 

00 
00 

00 
00 

00 
00 

00 
00 

00 
00 

Oullays 

m 

32  7 

380 

44  1 

51  1 

Budget  authority 

2804 

280  4 

280  4 

2804 

2804 

9?0  Mkwances 

Outlays 

2909 

2830 

2806 

2821 

281/ 

Budget  aulhorily 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

150  International  altairs 

Oullays 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Budget  authority 

190 

19  3 

194 

192 

19  2 

00 
00 

00 
00 

00 
00 

950  Undistributed  ottsellmg 
receipts 

Oullays 
250  General  science  space 

16  6 

175 

1/8 

179 

181 

Budget  authorrly 
Oullays 

00 
00 

00 
00 

Budget  authority 

65 

69 

73 

79 

85 

and  technology 

500  Education.  Irainiog. 

Outlays 

65 

69 

73 

/9 

85 

Budget  authority 
Outlays 
2/OEneio 

Budget  aulhoiity 

1/1 
16  3 

169 
16/ 

16  9 
16  9 

168 
168 

1/1 
171 

services 
Budget  authority 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

SENATE  PASSED  RESOLUTION 

TOTAL  BUDGET 

60 

60 

58 

54 

54 

Oullays 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

lApr    10 

19921 

Oullays 

54 

56 

51 

47 

41 

550  Health 

3O0  Natural  resources  and 

Budget  authority 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Outlays 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Budget  authority 
Outlays 

213 
209 

217 
214 

21/ 
214 

214 
213 

214 
210 

5/0  Medicare 

Budget  authority 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Budget  Authority 

15143 

1.54/4 

1.59/4 

1,6/6/ 

1783  4 

350  Agriculture 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Outlays 

1.500  5 

1525  4 

1539  1 

1597  9 

1722  1 

16  5 

168 

146 

144 

144 

600  Income  security 

Rewnues 

11/34 

12616 

1339  9 

1413  1 

1489  9 

Outlays 

16  1 

14/ 

125 

126 

12/ 

Budget  authority 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Oelicil  1     |/surplus  1*1 

32/1 

263  8 

199  2 

184  8 

232  2 

3/0  Commerce  and  housing 

Oullays 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

DeCt  subject  to  limit 

4  463  2 

4  862  3 

52110 

5  554  / 

5  953  6 

crerlil 

650  Social  security 

050  National  delense 

Budget  authority 

785 

42  5 

i2l 

73 

79 

Budget  aulhonly 

300  3 

31/1 

3345 

352  9 

372  4 

Budget  lulhoiity 

280  4 

280  4 

280  4 

280  4 

280  4 

Outlays 

74  1 

367 

133 

42  0 

2/0 

Oullayi 

294  7 

3112 

328  3 

3465 

365  6 

Oullays 

290  9 

2830 

280  6 

282  1 

281/ 

400  Transportation 

700  Veterans  benefits  and 

150  International  altairs 

Budget  aijlhorily 

40  9 

410 

40  9 

40  9 

43  1 

services 

Budget  authority 

190 

193 

194 

192 

192 

Oullays 

35  2 

366 

3/1 

3/1 

3/3 

Budget  aithonly 

00 

OO 

00 

00 

00 

Outlays 

166 

1/5 

1/8 

1/9 

181 

450  Community  and  re 

Outlays 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

250  General  science,  spact 

gional  develoement 

/50  Adfflinistiatioii  of  |us 

and  technology 

Budget  authority 

/4 

72 

/I 

70 

/I 

lice 

Budget  authority 

1/1 

16  9 

169 

16  8 

1/1 

Outlays 

/2 

/O 

6/ 

65 

66 

Budget  aulhonly 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Outlays 

16  3 

16/ 

169 

168 

1/1 

500  Education  training. 

Outlays 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

2/0  Energy 

employment  and  social 

800  General  gouernmeni 

Budget  authority 

60 

60 

58 

54 

54 

services 

Budget  autlioiity 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Oullays 

5.4 

56 

51 

4/ 

41 

Budget  authority 

50/ 

490 

48  7 

48  6 

491 

Outlays 

00 

00 

oc 

00 

00 

300  Natural  resources  and 

Outlays 

49  8 

489 

483 

43  8 

482 

900  Nri  interest 

environment 

550  Itealth 

Burlget  authority 

282 

32  7 

380 

44  1 

511 

Budget  authority 

213 

21/ 

217 

214 

214 

Budget  authority 

1043 

114  5 

1263 

1400 

154  9 

Oullays 

28  2 

32  7 

380 

441 

511 

Outlays 

20  9 

214 

214 

213 

210 

Outlays 

1040 

1144 

125  6 

1391 

153/ 

920  AJIoaances 

350  AgrKulture 

5/0  Marticare 

Budget  authority 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Budget  authority 

16  5 

161 

14  6 

144 

144 

Budget  authority 

132  2 

146  2 

162  7 

1828 

2tU4 

Oullays 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Outlays 

16  1 

14/ 

125 

1?6 

12/ 

Outlays 

130  4 

144  4 

1606 

1799 

2009 

950  Undistributed  ottselting 

370  Commerce  and  housing 

600  Income  security 

receipts 

credit 

Budget  authority 

1986 

206  2 

214  1 

227  6 

243  2 

Budget  autnonly 

65 

69 

73 

79 

85 

Budget  authority 

82  4 

43  7 

221 

89 

106 

Outlays 

1968 

2058 

2159 

2251 

236/ 

Oullays  _. 

65 

69 

73 

79 

85 

Oullays 

75  4 

362 

14  2 

42  4 

260 

650  Social  Security 

400  Transportation 
Budget  authority 

40  9 

410 

409 

40  9 

431 

Budget  authority 
Oullays 

59 
84 

65 
90 

72 
9/ 

79 
104 

8/ 
112 

CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT  CREDIT  BUDGET  SUMMARY 

Outlays 

35  2 

36  6 

37  1 

37  1 

3/3 

/OO  Veterans  benefits  and 

lloan  volume  m  billions  ol  dollars! 

450  Community  and  re 

services 

Budget  authority 

36  5 

35  2 

35/ 

361 

365 

gional  development 

, 

Budget  authority 

/4 
12 

50/ 

72 
70 

49  0 

71 
6/ 

48/ 

70 
65 

48  6 

71 
66 

49  1 

Outlays 
/50  Adminisllalion  of  lus 
lice 

Budget  aulhoiity 

Outlays 
800  General  government 

35  8 

14  6 
14  8 

36/ 

14/ 
14  9 

35  8 

14/ 
148 

34  » 

155 
156 

36  6 

155 
15  5 

Outlays 
500  Education.  Iraming. 

1993        1 

1994 

1995 

1996 

services 
Budget  authority 

150  Inlernalional  Altairs 
Direct  loans 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

Outlays 

498 

489 

483 

43  8 

482 

Budget  authority 

122 

116 

115 

114 

114 

Primary  guarantees 

104 

104 

104 

10  4 

104 

550  Health 

Outlays 

128 

124 

119 

112 

110 

Budget  authority 

104  3 

1145 

126  3 

1400 

1549 

900  Net  interest 

Direct  loans 

20 

2  1 

2} 

23 

24 

Outlays 

104  0 

114  4 

1256 

1391 

153/ 

Budget  authority 

242  0 

2638 

283  3 

304  6 

329  5 

Primary  guarantees 

5/0  Medicare 

Outlays 

242  0 

263  8 

283  3 

304  6 

329  5 

Budget  authority 

132  2 

146  2 

162  7 

1828 

203  4 

920  Allooances 

Oiiect  loans 

88 

87 

82 

80 

Outlays 

130  4 

144  4 

1606 

1799 

200  9 

Budget  aulhoiity 

59 

IS 

83 

20  3 

34  2 

CriNtiRfNCf  AGRf 
lloan 


[WENT  CREDIT  BUDGFI  SUMMARY 
Continued 

volume  in  billions  of  dollars) 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOl'SE 

SENATE  COMMIHEE  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAY  AL 
LOCATIONS  PURSUANT  TO  SECTIONS  302  AND  602  Of 
THE    CONGRESSIONAL    BUDGET    ACT    BUDGET    YEAR 
TOTAL   1993     Continued 

_  I  In  millions  of  dollars! 


Primary  guarantees 
3/0  Commerce  and  Hous 
ing  Credit 
Direct  loans 

Pf!ir,ary  guaiantees 
>ron(]ary  guaran 
lees 
i- "  (^ir.m^niry  and  Re- 
i  o."ai  OevelopfTpnt 
O'lefl  ioari 
PriTiary  guaiaiitH". 
^/iQ  [  ducatiun    PniT-ary 

guaranlees 
bbO  Health   PriiT-ary  juai 
anteps 


66 


34 
60  4 


7/2 


13 

04 


6/ 


35 
62  5 


/9  7 


13 
04 


67 


36 

64  6 


14 

04 


68 


38 
66  8 


85  2 


14 
04 


69 


39 
690 


88  1 


04 


/^;' 

^  Vft 

e'ans 

Or 

ipe-I 

D 

Pr 

T'3 

'y  g.^rar 

'pf- 

!,. 

y  a'' . 

l>  ' 

•ptt 

F-trii 

-^■■a-Ca 

(i'lOl 

■3*t 

n 

>' 

^utiOf 

'^  gijd'a'-i 

tees 

an,  o^a'a 

"tees 

152         15/         161         164         166 
03  03  03  03  03 

10  10  10  10  IC 


194 
1156 


112 


193 
1162 


195 
1163 


/9  7 


19  5 
11/3 


193 
1189 


82  4 


19  5 
120  3 


194 
1216 


19/ 
123  4 


19/ 
124  2 


20  1 

126  4 


198  19/  193  19  1  19  1 
1136  112  1  1126  1130  1133 
112         /9/         82.4         85  2         88  1 


.■\i.l.(K','M'l()NS  AMDM;  ("OMMil-l'l-iKS 
St'ition.'i  :502iai  ami  602ia)  of  the  Coiit^ies- 
sional  HudKet  Ai.t  cf  197)  i:2  II  S  C.  §§63;i(ai  & 
titiSa  (Supp  II  1990)1  require  the  joinl  explan 
at«ry  statement  accornpan.vintj  a  eonferernc 
ii'[K)rt  I'll  a  I  iiiK  urreiit  resolut.ion  on  the 
IjudKet,  to  ini  luiie  an  allocation,  based  upon 
that  1  ijiH  urrent  resolution  as  lei  ominended 
111  the  1  onfereni  e  report,  of  the  appropriate 
levels  1)1  total  outlays,  total  new  budget  au- 
thority, entitlement  authoiity  (for  the 
House  only),  and  Social  Security  outla.vs  (for 
the  Senate  only)  anioiiK'  eaih  committee  ol 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  has  jurisdii  tion  over  legislation  provui 
ing  those  amounts.  Section  602  further  le 
quires  this  allocation  to  include  all  years 
covered  by  the  resolution,  as  well  as  the 
total  for  all  those  years.  These  allocations 
provide  the  basis  for  congressional  enforce- 
ment ol  the  resolution  through  points  of 
oriler  under  the  (.'ongressional  Budget  Act. 
These  allot  ations  follow 

SENATE  COMMinEE  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTIAY  Al 
LOCATIONS  PURSUANT  TO  SECTIONS  30?  AND  60?  Of 
THE     CONGRESSIONAL     BUDGET    ACT     BUDGET     YEAR 
lOlAl    1993 

(In  millions  ot  dollars] 


Direct  spendin 

g  junsdic 

tnlitlement 

S  lund- 

Iron 

ed  in  annual  ap 

propnat 

Committee 

Budget 
aulhonly 

Oullays 

Budget 
authority 

Outlays 

Appropriations 

/53.429 

/70.938 

Agncutlure  Nutntion  and 

rnrpslTr 

13.063 

12.531 

15.646 

6.502 

A'l^pd  Sfrvi;ev 

37,7/5 

37.624 

..-< 

Banlii^g   Hous  '-ig    aid 

J'ban  «l'3  f. 

12.112 

68.502 

i  .-merce   :,t'Pi^H   and 

iian',cortdt'On 

2.445 

130 

512 

509 

( "f'gf  and  Natural  Pe 

soLfces 

1.3/2 

1,326 

60 

60 

1  rvncnmenl  and  PuMic 

Works 

23,908 

2,0/6 

FnanLe 

514,516 

512140 

121.007 

I20./30 

loieign  Relations 

11.441 

12,148 

Gciwrnmenlal  Altairs 

49.804 

48,030 

250 

250 

Kidiciary 

3  165 

2916 

1/0 

169 

labor  and  Human  Re 

sources 

6,480 

6.398 

3.856 

4.422 

Rules  and  Administration 

46 

1/ 

Commitlee 


Oifpct  spending  )uiis<iic       fntitlements  fund- 
lion  ed  in  annual  ap- 
propfiations 


Buagpt 
aulfiOfity 


0u"'3»^.         Budget       n  ,, 

a.thorily     """^'^ 


Veterans  Allans 

Select  Indian  Allans    

Small  Business  

Nc!  Allocated  to  Commit 


1.589 
500 
251 


l.bU 
49/ 
251 


18.046   18.012 


!  ;imj 


1  ristoc 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAY  AL- 
LOCATIONS fnjRSUANT  TO  SECTION  60?  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  ACT  EIVE  YEAR  TOTAIS    1993 
199/ 

(In  millions  ol  dollars  j 

Direct  spending  t-irisdic      fntitlemenis  fund 
fd  in  annual  ap- 
propnalions 


lion 


Budget 

auttiority 


Oullays         Budget 
authority 


Oiillairs 


Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 

Forestry 
Armed  Services 
Banking,  Housing,  and 

Urban  Affairs 
Commerce,  Science,  and 

fiansportation 
ti^eigy  and  Naluia;  Rf 

sources 
fnviforrripnt  and  PuWiC 

Wo'lis        

finance  

foietgn  Relations 

fjovernmental  Allans 

ludiciary 

Laticr  and  Human  Re 

sources 
Rules  and  Administration 
Veterans  Allans 
Select  Indian  Allans 

Small  Pusness 


5/586 
205,429 

156,543 

12,9/3 

1011 

121.295 

3.007.712 

52.637 

282.199 

10.475 

;-«  454 

233 

7.53/ 

2.637 


45,526      124/69 
204.803 


9,813 

960 

6.455 

9683 

2  993  949 

56447 

2/1386 

10  253 

19  229 

32/ 

//92 

25/8 

I  in 


2921 
216 


82,569 


2,904 
216 


/40,339      /39.303 


250 
942 


13.696 

95i76 


250 
939 

13.831 

95'465 


SENATE  COMMinEE  REVENUE  AND  OUilAY  AlLOCAllONS 
FOR  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PURSUANT  TO  SECTION  301(al 
(6)  AND  (/)  OF  THE  CONGRESSIONAl  BUDGET  RESOLU- 
TION FOR  1993   199/ 

lin  millions  Dl  floliars! 


1993 


5->r  1993 
9/ 


Oullays 

finance  Comtiinee 
Unassigned  to  Committee 


300.565 
-  40.565 


1.682.303 
-  267.303 


Subtotal  outlays 
fJfvf  Hues 


260.000        1,415,000 

328  10!)        1865  100 


Al LOCATION    OF    SPENDING    RESPONSIBlLiri'    TO    HOUSE 
COMMITTEES  PURSUANT  TO  SEC   602(a)  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  ACT     FISCAL  YEAR  1993 
Aith  Additional  Assumptions  Regarding  functional 
Distribution 

(In  millions  ot  dollars] 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays 


Cnlille 

ment  au- 

tlionty 


APPROPRIAIIONS  COMMITIEt 


Current  level  lenacted  lax) 

050  National  delense      

169 

169 

150  Inlernalional  aftans 

162 

162 

300  Natural  resources  and 

environment 

1,802 

1.896 

9.420 

602 

370  Commeice  and  Iwusing 

credrt        

5.039 

3.039 

400  Transportation 

564 

566 

500  Education,  training,  em- 

ployment and  social  serv 

ices 

9  238 

9,8/9 

12161 

ALLOCATION  OF  SPENDING  RfSPONSIBIllTY  TO  HOUSE 
COMMinEES  PURSUANT  TO  SEC  602(a)  OF  THE  CON 
GRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT  -FISCAl  YEAR  1993  Con- 
tmjed 

With  Additiona!  AssufTiptions  Regarding  Functions 
Distribution 

jln  millions  ot  dollarsl 


Budget 

autnorify 


CiMiHc- 
Outiays         merit  au- 
ttiority 


550  Health 

5/0  liledicaie 

600  Income  security 

650  Saial  Security 

700  Veterans  Ijenelits  and 

services 

/50  Admmistiation  ot  lustice 

800  General  govern  irien' 

900  Net  interest 

SuWoial 

Discretionary  appropriations  action 
(assumed  legislation) 
050  National  defense 
150  International  atta  ■: 
250  General  science  space. 

and  technology        

2/0  Ene'gy  

300  Natural  tesources  and 

environment 
350  Agriculture 
3/0  Commerce  and  hoosrng 

credit 
400  Transportation 
450  Community  and  regional 

development 
500  Education,  framing   em- 
ployment  and  socia,  senr 

ices 

bSO  Health  

5^0  Medicare  

600  Income  security     

650  Socrai  Security 

700  Veterans  benefits  and 

services 
750  Administration  ot  lustice 
800  General  government 
920  Allowances 

Subtotal 

Discretionary  action  by  other  com 
mttees  (assumed  entitlement 
legislation) 
500  Education,  training,  em- 
ployment, and  social  serv- 
ices 
700  Veterans  benetrts  and 
services  

Sublolil  

Committee  total 

AGRCUITURE  COMMinEE 
Current  level  (enacted  law) 

150  International  affairs    ,   , 

2/0  Energy  

300  Natural  resources  and 

environment  

350  Agriculture  

400  Iranspoitation 
45Q  Community  and  regional 
dneiopment 

600  Income  security   

800  General  government  

900  Net  interest  

Subtotal 

Committee  total 

ARMED  SERViaS  COMMIFTEE 
Current  level  (enacted  law) 
050  National  Defense 
500  Education,  tiarning,  em 
ptcymeril.  and  social  serv 
ices 
600  Income  security 
/OO  Veterans  benefits  and 
services 

Subtotal  

Committee  total 

BANKING   IINANCf    AND  URBAN 
AIFAIRS  COMVirifi 

Current  level  (enacted  law) 
150  International  affairs 
3/0  Commerce  and  liousmg 

credit 
450  Community,  and  regional 

development  


84  CIS 

41  730 

6/83: 

35 

17789 
292 

6S70 
89 


;4i  :5C 


:'h:':i 


1/2/3 
6.154 


20.985 
4.342 


3,45/ 
14  860 


36,649 
20,485 
2/64 
32,606 
0 

16.69/ 
14.65/ 

11.010 
-  2.0/9 


506,128 


1.812 
339 


2,151 


-492 
0 

540 

12.112 

39 

753 
0 

282 
0 


11/49 


4 
25760 


83.841 

41. /30 

6/529 

35 

1/.789 

293 

6  970 

89 


?-mi 


285.6/0 
20.402 


16448 
5723 


20.691 

4.352 


3.359 
35.213 


35,229 
20,084 

2,755 
32,560 

2,672 

16.163 
14.799 
11.411 
-2.845 


535  340 


702 

305 


-492 
149 

547 

11.437 
39 

730 
0 

297 
0 


587  2.092 

69583  67451 

1  -129 


0 
0 

0 

10.891 

0 

0 

1051 

282 

89 


11.735 


3  0 

25.659  25.659 


249          :: 

V                ??1 

37,762          ;    t 

f        :--m 

37/62           rt 

.t            ."^SM 
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Al  LOCATION  OF  SPfNDING  RESPONSIBIIIIY  TO  HOUSE 
COMMinEES  PURSUANT  TO  SEC  60?(a)  Of  THE  CON 
GRESSIONAl  BUDGET  ACT  FISCAL  YEAR  1993  Con 
tinued 

With  Additional  Assumptions  Regarding  functional 
Distribution 

|ln  millions  ol  MUn\ 


8ud|c* 
authofity 


Outlays 


bOO  Income  security 
800  Oneiil  goveinment 
900  Net  inleiest 

Subtotal 

Committee  total 

DISreCI  Of  COdlMBIA  COMMIIUf 

Current  lewl  (enacted  Ijk) 

IbO  Administration  of  justice 

Sul>lDlal 

Committee  total 

EDUCAriON  AND  lABOtl  COMMllIH 
Current  lew!  (enacted  law) 

^00  Education  training,  em 
ployment.  and  social  serv 
ices 
600  Incontt  sKurity 

Subtotal 

Discretionary  action  {assumed  leg 
islation) 
^00  Education  training,  em 
ployment.  and  social  serv 
ices 

Subtotal 

Committee  total 

ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE 
COMMiriEE 

Current  lewl  (enacted  law) 
710  Eneio 
300  Natural  resources  and 

environment 
3/0  Commerce  and  housing 

credit 
400  Transportation 
bSO  Health 
600  lncom«  security 
800  Onetal  government 

Subtotal 

Discretionary  action  (assumed  leg 
islalionl 
SSO  Health 

Subtotal 

Committee  total 

FOREIGN  Af  FAIRS  COMMIHEE 

Current  level  (enacted  law) 
ISO  International  aMairs 

600  Income  security 
8O0  General  government 

Subtotals 

Committee  totals 

COVlRNMENf  OFfRAIIONS 
COMMIIIIE 

Current  Icwl  (enacted  law} 
800  General  government 
900  Net  interest 

SuMotlls 

Committee  totals 

HOUSE  ADMINISIRAIION 
COMMKIIE 
Current  level  (enacted  law) 

SOO  Education,  training  em 
ployment  and  social  serv 
ices 
800  General  government 

Subtotals 

ConmiltM  totals 


SO  in 

4  4 

?;i6        ?.n6 


l\  HI 


n  ifii 


3064 

lib 


3179 


3.179 


0 
0 

S8 

11 

101 

14.760 

9 


14.438 


14.473 


HON 


412 
6 


11446 


11446 


77 

62 


68  069 


68  069 


3143 
106 


3.249 


114 

6 

60 
3 

no 

14.068 


14.369 


14.404 


413 
6 


12.160 


12.160 


19 

0 


(  O.NCKI  sMO.NAI     RKOKl)      HOlSH 

ALLOCATION  Of  SPfNDING  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  HOUSE 
COMMinEES  PURSUANT  TO  SEC  602(a)  Of  THE  CON 
GRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT  FISCAL  YEAR  1993  Con 
tinued 

Witt)  Additional  Assumptions  Regarding  Functional 
Distribution 

|ln  millions  ot  do4larsl 


Entitle 

rnent  au 

thority 


3S66 
8597 


12  163 


1.472 


1.472 


13.63b 


0 

0 

79.8M 

10.916 

9 


90,77b 


90.77b 


412 
0 


412 


412 


14 
32 

13 
4 

0 
92 

46 

1/ 

92 

46 

17 

92 

BudgrI 
aullwiity 


Outlays 


tNIERiOR  AND  INSUIAR  MFAIRS 
COMMItKL 

Current  level  (enacted  law) 
270  Energy 
300  Natural  resources  and 

environment 
4bO  Community  and  regional 

development 
bbO  Health 
800  General  government 

Subtotal 

Committee  total 

lUDCIARV  COMMinEE 

Cuirent  lewl  (enacted  lawl 

370  Commerce  and  housing 

credit 
bOO  Education,  training,  em 
ployment,  and  social  serv- 
ices 
600  Income  security 
7bO  Administration  ol  lustice 
800  General  government 

Subtotal 

Discretionary  xIhhi  (assumed  leg 
islation) 
800  General  government 

Subtotal 

Committee  totals 

MERCHANI  MARW  AM)  FISHERIES 

COMMimE 
Current  level  (enacted  law) 
300  Natural  resources  and 

environment 
370  Commerce  and  housing 

credit 
400  Transportation 
600  Income  security 
800  General  government 

Subtotal 

Committee  total 

POST  OEFICE  AND  CIVIt  SERVia 
COMMItTEE 

Current  leval  (enacted  law) 
bbO  Health 
600  Income  security 
800  General  Govetnnwnl 

Subtotal 

Committee  total 


F>ue(ic  woR^s  and 

TRANSfORTAIIONCOMMIIKE 
Current  lewl  (enacted  law) 
270  Energy 
300  Ibluial  mouices  and 

environment 
400  Transpo^ation 
4S0  Community  and  regional 

dentlopment 
800  General  Government 

Subtotal 

Discretionary  action  (assumed  leg 
islation) 
400  Transpo(tat«n 

Subtotal 

Committee  total 

SCIENCE   SPACE  WO  lECHMOlOCT 

COMMITIiE 
Current  level  (enacted  lawl 

2b0  General  science  space 

and  technology 
270  Energy 

bOO  Education  training  em 
ptoynunt  and  social  se(v 
ices 

Subtotal 


126 

147 

492 

6 

768 


lb40 


22b 


1,123 
32 

1,068 
46b 


.'914 


2bl 


3  16b 


542 

64 
0 

13 
7 


626 


0 
35487 
14.194 


49,681 


1304 


214 
23.844 


5 

14 


2000 


2.000 


27i81 


21 
16 


121 

98 

493 

3 

765 


1487 


I  487 


225 


921 

9 

1045 

465 


2  665 


251 


251 


479 

59 

65 

5 

7 


486 


172 
33  951 
14.194 


47  973 


147 


in 

0 


154 

199 


1521 


21 

16 


Eolille' 

mcol  au 

thonty 


0 

19 

405 

0 

799 


122? 


9 
170 
250 


429 


251 
251 
680 


0 

512 

0 

0 


512 


512 


3982 
33951 

0 


37,933 


37933 


Max  20.  1992 

ALIOCATION  OF  SPENDING  RESPUNSIBUIIV  Ii  huus! 
COMMinEES  PURSUANT  TO  SEC  602(a)  Of  IHL  H'N 
GRESSIONAL  BUOGfT  ACT  -fISCAI.  YEAR  1993  Con- 
tinued 

With  Additional  Assumptions  Regarding  functional 
Distribution 

|ln  millions  ol  dollarsi 


Budget 

authority 


Outlays 


Committee  total 

SMAlt  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 

Current  level  (enacted  law) 

370  Commerce  and  tuusing 

credit 
450  Community  and  regional 

development 

SuMolll 
Committee  total 

VITTRANS   AFTAIRSCOMMIITil 

Current  level  (enacted  law) 
,'00  Veterans  benetils  and 
services 

Subtotal 

Discretionary  action  (assumed  leg 
islation) 
700  Veterans  benefits  and 
services 

Subtotal 

Committee  total 

yifArS  ANO  IMANS  COMMIItl! 

Current  level  (enacted  law) 

500  Education,  training,  em 
ployment.  and  social  serv 
ces 

550  Health  

S/0  Medicare      

600  Income  secunl;    

650  Saial  Security 
750  Administration  ot  justice 
800  Oneral  government 
900  Net  interest 

Subtotal 

Discretionary  Ktnn  (assumed  leg 

islation) 

bOO  Education,  training,  em 
ployment,  and  social  serv 
ices  

Subtotal    

Committee  total 

UNASSIGNED  TO  COMMITTEES 
Cuiient  level  (enacted  law) 
050  Natnual  dttcose 
150  MemaliOMl  aHiin 
250  Gencial  scieiKt.  space. 

and  technology  

270  Energy 

300  Natural  resouicti  tmt 

environment       

350  Agriculture 
370  Commerce  a 

credit  

400  TianspodalKXi  

4b0  Community  and  regional 

development 
boo  Education,  training,  em 

ployment  and  social  seiv 

ices 

bbO  Health  

570  Medicare      

600  Income  securdj 

650  Social  Security 

700  Veterans  benelits  and 

services 
750  Administration  ol  juslice 
8O0  General  government 
900  Net  interest 
920  Allowances 
950  Undistributed  oltsettmg 

receipts 

Subtotal 

Discretionary  Klion  (assumed  leg 

islation) 
920  Allowances     

Subtotal       - 

Committee  total 


251 

0 


251 


1868 


1868 


1868 


0 

583 

I44.49C 

34271 

5,858 

365 

418 

317561 


503,545 


S03  54b 


12.536 
12.493 


194 
1.700 


3.130 
9.574 


-177 
-318 


320 


6 

29 

56.784 

11.438 

7 

1.243 

1229 

22.152 

78.428 

13 


121 

372 


251 


1947 


1947 


1947 


0 
583 

142,682 

33734 

5,858 

365 

417 

317561 


501,201 


12,474 
12b22 


269 
1.675 


3.115 
2SI 


214 
278 


329 


91 

12 

56  767 

11.454 

3b 

1.225 

1272 

22.116 

78.465 

23 


Entitle 

ment  au 

thority 


0 


19136 


19  136 


339 


339 


19.475 


5.642 
583 

142,665 

68,953 

0 

0 

417 

317,561 


535.822 


535  894 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
54  298 
0 


33.400 

33.400 

0 

245.156 

235  93'; 

'  1  .  <8 

2.000 

?«)0 

2000 

2000 

2  000 

0 

2tl  156 

?)/')35 

bbPSf 

May  20.  1992 
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lOCAIiON    1)1    Sf'LNDiNG    RtSPONSiBlliU    !0    HCUSL      ALtOCAliON    OF    SPENDING    Rf  SPONSIBILITY    10    HOUSE 


COMMIITEES  PURSUANT  10  SfC  60?(3)  OF  THE  CON 
GRiSSIONAl  BUDG[I  ACI  f^SCAL  VFAR  1993  -  Con- 
tinued 

A  th  Additional  Assumptions  Regarding  hmctional 

Distribution 

jln  millions  of  dollarsi 


COMMITTEES  PURSUANT  10  SEC  602(a)  Of  THE  CON- 
GRfSSlONAL  BUDGET  ACI  FISCAL  YEAR  1993--Con- 
tmued 

With  Additional  Assumptions  Regarding  Functional 
Distribution 

jln  millions  ot  dollarsi 


Budget 
authority 


Eniiile 

Outlays  ment  au 

thority 


Budget 
authority 


Entitle- 
Outlaws         rnent  au- 
thority 


total    Current  level 


727  835         704  044         682  431 


GRAND  TOTALS 


1246  400       1,238700         682  565 


Note      Totals  may  not  add  because  ot  rounding 


AHOCAIiON  OF  SFFNDiNG  RESF'ONSlBlLlIf  10  HOUSt  COMMiTTEFS  PURSUANT  10  SECTION  602(ai  OF  1h[  CONGRESSIONAL  BUCGEl  ACT  AilH  ADDlHONAL  ASSUMPTIONS 

REGARDING  DISCRETIONARY  CATEGORIES 

,Bi  '■■V.3'  year    "•  ^liiion",,  o'  ac^  c:^. 


1993 


1995 


1996 


1993-97 


APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 


Current  level 

Budget  authorrlj _ 

Outlays  


Discretionary  action 
Defense 

Budget  authority 

Oitisr- 

^'e'^a'iona 

Bj'gf'  a^jthority 
Dollar- 

Budge*  authofity 
Ou'iay^ 


Sublolal 

Budget  authority  . 
Outlays 
Oisc'Piionary  action  &y  other  commiltet 
Budget  auttiority 
Outlays  


Committee  total 

Budget  authonllt . 
Outlays 


rv.Rii    n  MP!   ;  .iWMilJfi 


Cuienl  iev€i  itnacted  law) 

Budget  authorrty  .,. 

Outlays  

Discretionary  actron: 

Budget  authority  _ 

Outlays  


Committee  total 

Budget  authority 
Outlays 
I  entitifmenl  authonty 


f,   '    1*^     {  nailed  !  aw, 
Buuge:  aut^allr1l 
Outlays 


ARMED  Sf  RVIcrs  COMMITTTF 


EANIUNG.  llftAICL  AND  URBAN  A/LA1.RS  CUVMIIILE 


Cu'fcn!  level  iFnacIed  law): 
Budget  authority 
Outlays 


Cu'eni  level  (enacted  law): 
Budget  authority 
Outlays    


Curreni  level  (enacted  law) 
Budget  authority 
Outlays 

N*-«  pntillement  authority 


1,  ,    (■'•   pvei  lenacted  law) 

B„;gfl  authority  

Out'ay'..  -., 

Discretionary  action; 

Siii0t  Mdnnll 


DISIRICl  OF  COLUMBIA  COMMlIItl 


(bUCA'KiN  ANO  IftBW  [(>MMin[E 


(Htpr.t  ftNP  fowMinrt  foMMinif 


Committee  total 

Budget  authority 
Oatlan  - 


lORFIGN  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 


Cuirent  level  (enacted  law) 
Budget  aulhority 

Outlays 


Current  level  (enacted  law): 
Budget  authority 


GOVERNMINI  OURAIIONS  COMMlIKl 


245,150 
234  590 


506,128 
535,340 


14,473 

!4  104 


11,446 
12160 


258448 
250  839 


281,706 
272,918 


282  48: 

274036 


381  927 
338  968 


2/8  018 
289  670 

21,981 
20,402 

206129 
225268 


511.317 
536.529 


517,130 
538.160 


534.712 
556,457 


552,892 
575,377 


2.622.179 

2,741,863 


2  151 

;  0C8 

5609 

« 84; 

6  876 

31942 

33  488 

3;C2f 

80  016 
■6  26C 

/•0  9S8 

7/5  374 
792,209 

805662 
817,473 

-;i98- 

i  :*t  vr. 

13,233 
12,707 

13.191 
10.553 

10.812 
7,963 

b,18C 
2,710 

2.313 
403 

44.72S 
33.530 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

5,371 
4  971 

h  "S^ 

13  656 

12  806 

12,70/ 
0 

1U553 
0 

/963 
0 

7  661 
6.143 

.0  598 
7.432 
9.047 

58  385 
46  336 

lbl9C' 

37.762 
37,618 

39.403 
39.272 

41.054 
40.935 

42.834 
42.715 

44.315 
44.233 

205.368 
204  773 

71.767 
68.069 

40.761 
33,287 

21.139 
16.733 

5  889 
45  418 

6.657 

30.218 

146213 
8,987 

38 
38 

40 
40 

42 
42 

44 

47 
47 

211 
211 

3.179 
3249 

2.075 
2,179 

4  :v7 

1,178 
1,235 

4  937 

480 
3  802 

328 
88 

7420 
2  773 

":  564 

14,438 

14.922 

15,326 

15.802 

16.291 

76,779 

14,369 

14,936 

15,158 

15.628 

16.051 

76,142 

:87 


14  958 


15,363 

15  !95 


15,841 

ISS67 


16.331 

16091 


76,966 

76  379 


10.989 
11  746 


lie 


10,670 
11,282 


117 


10,059 
10,836 


117 


9.498 
10,460 


118 


52,662 
56,484 


552 


Max  20,  1992 
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(.ONC.KI.S>K).NAl-    HI  (OKI)      HOI  SI 


May  20,   1992 


AUOCAIION  Of  SPENDING  RESPONSIBIlinf  TO  HOUSE  COMMinEfS  PURSUANT  TO  SECTION  602(a)  OF  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT  WITH  AODIIIONAl  ASSUMPTIONS 

R[ CARDING  DISCRETIONARY  CATEGORIES    Continued 

{By  Iiu4l  yvjr  rn  miHioAS  ol  doiUrij 


in3 


in4 


im 


ine 


Mlw 


Cui'tnl  l«vtl  (MKttd  law) 
Budiel  jullwiily 
Oulliyt 


Cuirput  inci  (ri^Kttd  law) 
Budid  aullwiily 
Oullari 


Cunent  l«wl  lenactM)  law) 

8ud|«t  aul>Ki>il> 

Outlays 
Diuiflionani  aclnn 

Budfrt  aulhonly 

Oultrp 


House  UMINISIMIION  COMMimE 


IWItRIMI  «N0  Will  UK  WIHIK    ■■XIMIIHf 


lUOriMV  rilUM>lt|( 


Coffimiflw  total 

Budgft  autlMMty 
Outlay] 
Nm  fiititkiiixit  autlMiily 


WikUtANI  MAKUU  AilU  ICMiSS 


CuiTf  nt  Inel  (enactrd  law) 
6ud|pt  autrioxly 
Ollllay^ 


Cutrml  ifwl  (fnjctfd  law) 
Bud(ft  Aulhoiity 
Oullayi 


Current  lewl  (enacted  law) 

Budget  auttwiilii    . 

Outlays  .,„ 

Dixretranary  Ktion 

Budget  autnonty 

Oullays 


rosi  orrict  and  cm  stRvci  coMMiiKi 


Pil«l »  MiHic   MD  IR/WSFORTAmN  COMMITin 


Committee  total 

Budget  auttlu'ity 
Outlays 


5C»NCf  SP/W  we  rt(HN.« 


.<MMin[[ 


Cwnot  Imel  (MacM  law): 

Mlri  anttionlit  

Outlays 


SMAIl  BUSlWSSCOMMintl 


Currer,!  lewl  ie'iatle<]  uw) 
Budget  autlioritv 
OuMays 


Current  level    enacted  law) 
Budget  Juthofify 
Ouilari 

Plew  entitlement  autltonty 


vMtrtw    ^/|^il."     AitMiiifF 


nk<  .  urn  Ml  VIS  COMMItlll 


Cuiiert  level  (enacted  law); 

Budget  lultwrity 

Ou'iays 
Oiscieiionary  action 

Budget  aullwrily 

Outlays 


Committee  total 

BudgX  aullHHily 
Outlays 

New  enttllement  auttwnty 


Current  tewl  (enacted  law): 
Budget  auttwrity 
Outlays 

Discretionary  Ktmn 


UNASSIUtD  10  COMMITIH 


Budget  4ulhority  .„„ 

Outlays 

Cominitlee  total 

Budget  autlKXil)) 

Outlays 
t  entitlement  auttionty 

Ijlal  current  level 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 
Total  discretionary  action 

Budget  autltonty 

Outlays 


Grand  totals 

Budget  autltotily 

Outlays 
total  new  entitlement  authority 


I  MO 

I  tti 


3  Its 

2M 

»l 


(H 


49  681 
VVi 


1.499 


?ooo 

22 


27  3(1 
I.UI 


31 

m 


751 
251 


IBM 

1947 

339 


503.546 
501.201 

0 
0 


503.546 

501201 

72 


245.156 
235.B53 


2.000 
2.000 


247  156 
34/835 

?ooo 


737.M5 
704.044 


508.565 
534.656 


246  400 

238.700 

134 


175 


46 

13 


1615 
1467 


1.857 

2.011 

0 


648 
609 


52.337 

50.390 


25.912 
1626 

2.100 
0 


28.012 
1.626 


39 
33 


169 
243 


ijm 

109 


544.621 
542320 


544621 

547  320 

291 


256.540 
247.409 


2.000 
2.000 


258.540 

249.409 

2  000 


752.337 
715.694 


517.063 
539406 


113 


46 
3t 


1U3 

1472 


114 


I.60 

1471 


1768 

1,729 

0 


NS 

646 


55.079 
i7  877 


1816 

i./ra 

0 


m 

iSl 


60  214 

57')^l 


25.280 
1.691 

2.094 

0 


25.348 

I  151 


2164 
0 


27.874 
1.691 


39 
39 


64 

227 


im 

I  J92 


27.512 
1.151 


n 
n 


13 
228 


IHl 


588.598 
585.936 


632.196 
628.859 


176 

i'5 


588.598 

585  936 

283 


632J72 
629.035 

?S4 


271.850 
263.497 


2.000 
2.000 


283.675 
276.026 

2.000 
2.000 


273.850 

265.497 

2000 


285675 
278.076 

?ooc 


1997 


785.513 
715.392 


524.087 
542  508 


802.696 
714.298 


572.404 
590.602 


114 


46 

15 


im 


1.871 
1.827 

e 


705 
679 


64  125 

f'.S" 


27  323 
872 


2.238 
0 


29.561 
872 


39 
39 


13 
225 


1454 
1.547 

7  m 


679.728 
676.769 


176 

I7<, 


679904 

676  945 

?8.1 


297100 
289.594 


2.000 
2.000 


299  lOO 
291,594 

?000 


873.581 
801.644 


595  119 
614456 


I  269  400 

1  255.100 

3.302 


1.309.600 

1.257900 

4509 


1.375.100 

1.304.900 

11.555 


1468  700 

1416.100 

15283 


1993  97 


535 


230 
325 


8056 


2914 

l«57 

1768 

1816 

1871 

10.226 

2.665 

2.011 

IJI3 

i.m 

1.827 

10.114 

251 

0 

0 

0 

0 

251 

251 

0 

84 

28 

0 

139 

104/7 

10  253 

251 


3328 

3  079 


281436 

.■"0  641 


129/44 
6  839 


10.596 
77 


140  340 
6.861 


194 
194 


510 
11/4 


8.185 
8.619 
6566 


?  948  t,85 
2.93b  jH': 


7  149  341 

r  955 437 

I  .'13 


1.354  !?l 

l.3l?4il 


10  000 
10  000 


1.364  3?l 
1.322.411 

10  000 


3951,962 
3651072 


2/17  238 
2.821  628 


6669200 

6,47?, 700 

34  783 


FLNrnoN  920 

The  conferees  letonimeml  that  several  of 
the  policies  destribed  In  the  House  resolu- 
tion and  Senate  amendment  be  considered  to 
achieve  the  spending  reductions  set  forth  in 
this  funition  in  the  conference  a^ieement. 
Special  consideiation  should  be  given  to  re- 
du<  tlons  in  travel  and  consulting  expendi- 
tures on  a  Government-wide  basis:  elimi- 
nation of  comini.sslons.  couni  lis.  and  panels, 
and  independent  agencies  that  duplicate  the 
work  of  larKer  aRencies;  and  a  modest  reduc- 
tion 111  the  Federal  work  force  throuKh  work 
forte  attrition.  The  conference  agreement 
does  not  assume  the  25  percent  reduction  in 
leKislrttive  aiiil  e.xeiu'ive  branch  expendi- 
tures a,ssumed  in  the  Senate  amendment. 
Rkport  Lancuagk 

The  conferees  intend  that,  to  the  extent 
that  this  conference  report  does  not  modify 
it,  lanKuafte  In  the  report  of  the  House  Com, 
inittee  on  the  Budget  on  the  <  oncurrent  i  eso 
lution  on  the  budget  iH.R.  Rep,  No.  450.  102d 
ConK  .  2il  Sess.  1 1992)1  and  lantjuaKe  in  the  de 
scription  01   the  Senate  committee-reported 
resolution   entered   into   the   C'DNGiiK.'^sioN.Ai, 
RKCOlil)   in    lieu   of  a   report  (138  Cong.    Rec 
.S4903  06  idaily  ed.  Apr.  7.   1992))  remain  as 
souri  es  of  legislative  history  on  the  drafters' 
Inttmt  on  the  concurrent  resolution. 
FX'ONOMic  AssuvrnoN.s 

Section  ;i01iKi(2)  o!  the  Congressional 
Budget  Art,  (2  V  S.C,  §632ig)i2)  (1988))  rails 
for  the  joint  explanatory  statement  aciom- 
panying  the  <  onference  report  on  the  budget 
resolution  to  set  forth  the  common  eionomii 
assumptions  upon  which  the  conference  re- 
port is  based  The  conference  agreement  is 
based  on  the  following  eioiiornn  assuTiip 
tions 

CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGE!  OfFlCE  ECONOMIC 
ASSUMPTIONS 

iCaie'idar  year  perceii] 


1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

199/ 

Real  gross  3ome'.!ic  pradw:! 

16 

36 

27 

25 

26 

26 

CxTSLfner  price    ndei 

33 

36 

36 

3  6 

36 

36 

3  rno    Ueasury  bill  ratp 

44 

51 

52 

54 

55 

56 

10  yr    treasury  note  'ale 

71 

71 

/I 

71 

71 

7  1 

Unempioymeni  -ate 

69 

64 

62 

60 

59 

5/ 

NUMKKICAI,  DISPLAYS 

IIKKKNSK   IKOMKSTIC-INTKKNATIONAL  WALLS 

The  House  resolution  set.s  forth  rec- 
ommended levels  and  amounts  in  section  2. 
stating  that  these  levels  are  appropriate  lor 
the  relevant  fiscal  years.  The  House  resolu 
lion  then  sets  forth,  in  sense  of  the  House 
language  in  section  3.  levels  that  would  be 
appropriate  if  H,R,  3732  or  similar  legislation 
Is  not  enacted  into  law  before  the  Speakei' 
appoints  conferees  on  this  resolution.  HK. 
3732.  the  Budget  Process  Reform  Act  of  1991. 
would  have  amended  section  601(a)(2)(C)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
§665(bi(2)(C)  (Supp.  II  1990))  to  eliminate  the 
separation  of  fiscal  year  1993  discretionary 
appropriations  into  three  categories  (de- 
fense, domestic,  and  international  i.  If  en 
acted,  the  bill  would  have  made  possible  the 
adoption  of  a  budget  resolution  that  used  de 
fense  .savings  to  Increase  spending  on  domes 
tic  needs  without  the  possibility  of  a  point  of 
order  in  the  Senate  under  section  601(b)(li  ol 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
§665(b)(Ii  (Supp.  II  I990U.  On  .March  31.  1992. 
before  the  Speaker  appointed  conferees  on 
tills  resolution,  the  House  voted  187  to  238 
not  to  pass  H.R.  3732  138  Cong  Re.  112069 
(daily  ed.  Mar.  31.  1992 > 

The  Senate  amendment  does  not  set  forth 
su>  h    a    [jiiialii'l    presentation   of  levels   and 


aniounis.  Before  adoption  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  on  March  26.  the  Senate  failed 
to  Invoke  cloture  on  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  a  measure  similar  to  H.R.  3732 -S.  2399. 
the  .'Kppropi  iations  Category  Reform  Act—  i)y 
a  vote  of  50  to  48,  IM  Cont:  Rec.  S4331  (daily 
ed.  Mar.  26,  1992 1 

As  Congress  has  not  enai  ted  H.R.  3732.  S. 
2399.  or  any  similar  legislation,  the  con- 
ference agreement  sets  foith  only  one  set  of 
rei^ommended  levels  and  amounts,  and  those 
levels  and  amounts  fall  within  the  discre- 
tionary spending  limits  in  all  categories  in 
all  applicable  years 
MAXIMUM  DKLICIT  AMOfNTS  AMi  THK  DISPLAY 
OF  HOSPITAL  INSfKANCK 

The  conference  agreement  complies  with 
the  reQuuement  ol  section  606(bi  and  (c»  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  (2  I'. S.C. 
§665e;b)  &.  (c)  (Supp.  U  1990))  that  the  budget 
resolution  not  exceed  the  maximum  deficit 
amount  as  iJetermined  under  section  601iai(ii 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  i2  I"  S.C 
§665(a)il)  (Supp.  11  199011 

Section  eoiiaiili  defines  the  term  max! 
mum  deficit  amount"  to  mean  the  amounts 
set  forth  in  that  section  ''as  adjusted  in 
strict  I  onformanc  e  with  sections  251,  252.  and 
253  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Einergenry 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  [Giamm-Rudman 
HoUingsj."  Section  2.57(b)i3)  of  C.ramm-Rud 
man-Hollings  (2  U.S.C.  §907(bi(3!  (Supp.  II 
199011  requires  that,  notwithstamiing  any 
other  provision  of  law.  when  calculating  the 
baseline  deficit  under  section  2.53  of  Gramm 
Rudman  Rollings  (2  U.S.C.  903  iSupp,  II  1990)) 
lor  purposes  of  determining  the  adjustment 
to  the  maximum  deficit  amounts  set  forth  in 
section  601(a)(1)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
.Act.  "the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
HospiUil  Insurance  Trust  Fund  shall  be  in- 
i.luded  in  all  calculations  required  by  this 
.•\ct  iGramm-Ruilman  Rollings]. "  (Section 
1310110  of  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of 
1990  (Pub.  L,  No.  101  508.  §13101(e).  10-1  Stat. 
1388.  1388  .591  to  .593)  amended  section 
257(b)(3)  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  to  read 
as  it  now  does. ) 

The  requirement  in  section  606ib)  and  (ci  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  i2  U.S.C. 
§665e(bi  Si  (c)  (Supp.  II  1990))  that  the  budget 
resolution  not  exceed  the  adjusted  maximum 
deficit  ainount  thus  requires  that  the  budget 
resolution  include  Hospital  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  receipts  and  disbursements  in  the  cal- 
(  ulation  of  the  deficit  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison With  the  maximum  deficit  amount 
and  thus,  necessarily,  requires  calculating 
aggregate  amounts  for  builget  authority, 
outlays  and  revenues  that  include  Hospital 
Insurance,  The  conferees  note  that  this 
treatment  of  hospital  insurance  is  consistent 
with  amendments  to  the  definition  of  budget 
authority  m  section  3i2)(B)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  (2  U.S.C.  §622i2)iB)  (Supp. 
II  199011  that  by  implication  include  hospital 
insurance  obligations  as  budget  authority 
for  purposes  of  that  Act.  and  is  also  similar 
to  the  tieatment  (in  terms  of  displays  and 
allocations)  that  budget  resoluticns  gave  the 
Federal  OUl-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  and 
the  Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust 
Funds  in  budget  resolutions  covering  fiscal 
years  1987  through  1991. 

The  requirement  that  the  budget  resolu- 
tion not  exceed  the  adjusted  maximum  defi- 
cit amount  also  has  force  following  adoption 
of  the  budget  resolution.  Compliance  with 
the  maximum  deficit  amount  is  enforced  in 
the  budget  process  through  points  of  order 
against  any  legislation  that  would  cause  the 
inaximum  deficit  amount  to  be  exceeded. 
This  IS  aiiomplished  in  the  Senate  by  sec- 
tion (iOSiB'  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 


2  use  S665ui,  iSupp.  II  1990)  and  in  both 
Houses  l;y  points  of  order  under  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  sections  302  (2  U.S.C,  §633 
(1988  &  Sup.  II  1990))  (enforcing  committee 
spending  allocationsi  and  311  (2  U.S.C.  §642 
(1988))  lenforcing  budget  authority,  outlay 
and  revenue  totals  in  the  resolution). 

For  purposes  of  the  enforcement  of  this 
resolution  through  the  budget  process,  there- 
fore, the  stateinent  of  managers  also  allo- 
cates total  levels  of  spending  to  House  and 
Senate  Committees  that  include  hospital  in- 
surance. The  conferees  intend  that  the  House 
and  Senate  Buriget  Committees  will  advise 
their  respective  Houses  as  to  the  levels  of 
budget  authority,  outlays  and  revenues, 
under  section  302ig)  and  311(c)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  i2  U.S.C,  §§633(g'  & 
642ic)  (1988i>.  based  on  the  totals  in  the  reso- 
lution that  include  hospital  insurance.  The 
conferees  also  expect  that  any  legislation  af- 
fecting hospital  insurance  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements will  be  subject  to  enforcem.ent 
under  the  Congressional  Budget  Att 

.■\t  the  same  time,  the  conferees  note  that 
section  710(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  42 
U.S.C.  §9]l(a)  (1988)1  provides  that,  effeaive 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  on  or  after  O', tober 
1,  1992.  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
Hospital  Insurance  Trust  F"und  are  not  to  be 
included  in  the  totals  of  the  Presidents 
budget  or  the  congressional  budget.  In  addi- 
tion and  effective  at  the  same  time,  it  pro- 
vides that  the  disbursements  of  the  Federal 
Supplementary  Medu  al  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  are  to  be  treated  as  a  separate  major 
functional  category  of  the  President's  budget 
and  in  the  congressional  budget,  and  that 
the  receipts  of  the  trust  fund  are  to  be  set 
forth  separately  in  those  budgets,  (Section 
346ib,'  ol  the  Social  Security  Air.endment.s  of 
1983,  Pub.  L.  98-21.  Title.  UI.  §346(b!.  97  Stat 
i;38  lApr.  20.  1983).  and  section  261ibi  of 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  (99  Stat,  at  1094 1 
require  the  text  of  section  710(a)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  .^ct  to  have  these  effects  for 
fiscal  years  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1993 

In  compliance  with  these  provisions,  the 
(■onferees  have  also  included  in  the  con 
ference  report  alternative  displays  of  budget 
totals  excluding  Hospital  Insurance  receipts 
and  disbursements,  and  they  have  set  forth 
the  net  disbursements  of  the  Federal  Supple 
mentary  Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund  as  a 
separate  functional  lategory.  The  conferees 
have  also  included  a  separate  functional  dis- 
play of  the  total  for  Medicare  and  have  dis- 
played functions  900  and  950  both  with  and 
without  hospital  Insurance.  In  sum.  the  con- 
ference agreement  treats  the  Medicare  Hos- 
pital Insurance  Trust  F'und  much  as  budget 
resolutions  treated  Soi  lal  Security  prior  to 
1990 

(HHER  NUMKKICAI.  DISPLAYS 

Section  3  of  the  Senate  amendment  sets 
loith  the  increase  in  the  debt,  as  permitted 
under  Congressional  Budget  Act  section 
301ib)(5i  (2  U.S.C.  §&32ibii5)  iSupp   II  ;990!i. 

Section  4  of  the  Senate  amiendment  shows 
retirement  trust  fund  balances,  as  permitted 
under  section  301(b)(6)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  (2  U.S.C.  §632ib)i6)  (Supp.  II 
19901). 

Section  5  of  the  Senate  airiendment  dis- 
plays, for  enforcement  purposes  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  levels  of  Social  Security  revenues 
and  outlays,  as  required  by  section  301iaii6i 
and  (7)  of  the  Congi-essional  Budget  A.:\  2 
U.S.C.  §632(ai  (6)  &  (7)  (Supp.  II  1990)1. 

Section  6(19)  of  the  Senate  amendment 
shows  the  levels  of  gross  interest  consistent 
with  the  levels  of  net  interest  shown  in 
major  functional  category  900.  which  appear 
in  section  6il8)  of  the  Senate  amendmen' 
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As  III  past,  years,  the  Senate  aitiemlnienl 
displays  aKureKate  ami  functional  levels  for 
aeionilary  loan  guarantee  nonimitments. 

The  House  resolution  sets  forth  none  of 
these  nuinerkal  displays 

The  Lonferenoe  atfreement  sets  forth  these 
miscellaneous  number  displays  as  In  the  Sen 
ate  amendment  (althouKh   the  actual   levels 
themselves  chantje  to  retle*  t  the  levels  rec- 
oriimeniled  In  the  confeient  e  aKieettient). 

MlSCKI.I.ANKOUS  t,,ANGi;AL!K  I'KDVISIONH 

Section  4  of  the  House  resolution  provides 
lanKua^e  with  regard  to  health  i  are  costs,  as 
di.scussed  l)elow  The  Senate  atnondtnent 
contained  no  such  provision. 

The   Senate   amendment   also   containii   a 
number  of  other  mlsiellaneous  larik'uaKe  pro 
visions  at  the  conclusion  of  the  builnet  reso 
lutlon    Beyond  the  provision  on  health  care 
costs,  the  House  resolution  contains  no  such 
provisions. 

HKAI.TH  i;AKK  CO.STS 

In  section  4  of  the  House  resolution,  the 
House  BudKet  Committee  stronttly  ui^es 
that  the  committees  of  jurisdiction  Include 
mea.sures  to  control  the  growth  of  health 
care  cost.i  In  any  comprehensive  health  care 
package  that  they  report 

The  Senate  amendment  uontAins  no  such 
provision. 

The  conference  agreement  Includes  Ian 
Kuage  on  health  care  roM-a  similar  to  that  in 
the  House  resolution,  stated  as  the  .sense  of 
the  Congress  rather  than  as  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee. 

AS-StrrSALKS  ANII  LOAN  I'KKl-AMM  KNTS 

Section  7  of  the  Senate  amendment  is  a 
provision  on  itsset  sales  similar  to  those  In 
every  tiudget  resolution  since  that  for  fiscal 
year  1988 

This  section  would  prevent  the  use  for 
spending'  of  'he  proceeds  from  asset  sales  and 
loan  prepayments.  It  does  this  by  prohibiting 
the  counting  of  asset  sales  for  purposes  of 
the  allocations  to  comiiiittees  under  sections 
:t02.  601.  and  W2  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
A(  t  (2  U  S  {■  §§663.  665  &  665»i  (1988  &.  Supp. 
II  1990)1  This  provlsiiin  Is  consistent  with 
section  257<e)  of  Gramm  Rudman  Holllngs  (2 
use.  §907(el  (Supp.  II  1990)).  which  pro 
hibit.a  the  counting  of  asset  sales  and  loan 
prepayment.s  for  the  purposes  of  determining 
whether  that  Act  calls  foi'  across-the-board 
cut.s.  This  section  does  not  preclude  asset 
sales  or  loan  prepayments,  nor  does  it  deter 
mine  whether  an  action  constitutes  an  asset 
sale,  a  loan  prepayment,  or  neither  It  adopts 
the  definition  of  those  terms  that  exists  in 
current  law  iSee  Ciaiiim  Rudman  Holllngs 
§§2.'iO<ci(21i  &  2.S7(e).  2  U.S.C.  §§900(c)(21i  St. 
907(e)  (Supp   II  I990i  I 

The  House  resolution  contains  no  such  pro- 
vision. 

The  conference  agreement  also  includes  a 
provision  <in  as.set  sales  similar  to  that  in 
the  Senate  amendment.  The  language  in  the 
conference  agreement  extends  the  prohihi 
tlon  of  counting  asset  sales  to  sections  DIO, 
311,  604,  and  f)05  of  the  Congressional  Builget 
Act  (2  US C  §§641.  642.  665<:  &  66.S<I  (1988  & 
Supp  II  1990)1  and  clarifies  that  the  ref- 
erence to  section  601  applies  to  the  point  of 
order  in  section  601(1))  The  conferees  thus  in- 
tend the  rule  on  asset  sales  to  be  uniform  for 
the  consideration  of  all  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lutions. 

The  I  onference  agreement  maltes  clear 
that  this  budget  resolution  provision  cloes 
not  supersede  the  Federal  CYedit  Reform  Act 
of  1990  (Congressional  Budget  Act  title  V:  2 
U  S.C.  §§661  6«n  (Supp.  II  1990)).  Participants 
in   the   budget   process   will   continue  to  ac- 


count for  loan  asset  sale?-  as  piovhled  in  that 
Act.  an  noncontractual  modifications  See 
Congiesaional  Budget  Act  §.i02(5)id).  2  US  C 
§66lai5)(D)  (Supp  II  1990)  Under  the  Federal 
Credit  Reform  Act.  the  cost  will  differ  from 
zero  to  the  extent  that  the  price  paid  to  the 
Government  differs  from  the  net  present 
value  of  the  out4*t.«ndlng  cash  flow  In  this 
regard,  the  more  specific  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Credit  Reform  Act  (id  )  supersede 
the  more  general  provisions  on  asset  sales  in 
section  257(e)  of  the  Gramm  Rudman  Hoi 
lings  (2  use.  i907lei  (Supp.  II  1990)) 

HKSCitVE  KUND  FOR  FA.MII.Y  AND  KCONOMIC 
SliCUmTY  INITIATIVKR 

Section  8  of  the  Senate  amendment  sets 
forth  a  reserve  fund  to  provide  for  deficit 
neutral  direct  spemllng  initiatives  In  lour 
areas  la)  initiatives  to  improve  the  health 
and  nutrition  of  children  and  to  provide  for 
.services  to  protect  children  and  strengthen 
families,  (b)  economic  growth  initiatives  (in- 
cluding for  unemployment  compensation  or 
other,  related  programs),  lo)  continuing  im 
provements  in  ongoing  health  care  programs 
and  phaslng-in  of  health  insurance  coverage 
for  all  Americans,  and  idi  initiatives  to  im- 
prove etlucational  oppoitunlties  for  individ 
uals  at  the  early  childhood,  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, or  higher  education  levels,  or  lo  In- 
vest In  America's  children 

Specifically,  section  8  provides  that,  in  the 
Senate,  budget  authority  and  outlays  may  be 
allocated    to    a    committee    or    committees 
when    the   committee    or   committees,    or   a 
committee  of  conference,  reports  legislation 
achieving  one  or  more  of  the  objectives  cited 
In  the  section,  and  that  will  not  increase  the 
deficit   Up<jn  the  reporting  of  the  legislation, 
and    again    upon    the   submission    of  a   con 
ference  report,  the  Chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  may  file  with  the  Senate  appro 
pnately    revised    allocations   under   sections 
302ia)  and  602(ai  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act    (2    U  S.C     §§6:j:j(a)    &    665a(a)    iSupp.    II 
1990))  and   revised   functional   levels  and  ag 
gregales  to  cany  out  this  section.  The  con 
ference  agreement  malces  clear  that  deficit 
neutrality    must    be    maintained    for    fiscal 
year  1993  and  the  total  of  the  5-year  period 
covere<!  by  'he  resolution. 

Section  13204  of  the  Budget  Knforcement 
Act  (104  Stat,  at  1388  616)  amended  section 
.J01(b)(7l  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  (2 
U.S.C.  §632(b)(7)  (Supp.  II  1990))  to  endorse 
e.xpllcitl.y  reserve  funds  as  procedures  in  the 
Senate  to  implement  the  pay  as-you-go  sys- 
tem of  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act.  The 
jja.vas-.you-go  system  allows  the  enactment 
of  legislation  affecting  direct  spending  and 
receipt,  but  is  designed  to  ensure  that  the 
sum  of  such  legislation  does  not  increase  the 
deficit.  (See  Gramm  Rudman  Holllngs 
§2.S2(ai.  2  use.  §902(a)  (Supp.  U  1990).) 

The  House  resolution  has  no  such  provi- 
sion 

The  (conference  agreement  contains  the  re 
serve  fund  language  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment The  conference  agreement  also  con- 
tains similar  language  for  Initiatives  to 
mitigate  airport  nol.se.  to  Improve  airport 
.safety,  and  to  expand  airport  capacity. 

MAXIMUM  DKKICrr  AMOUNT  I'OINT  OK  ORDKK 
Section  9  of  the  Senate  amen<lment  sets 
forth  a  requirement  for  the  affirmative  vot4> 
of  60  Senators  to  waive  or  suspend  section 
60S(bi  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  (2 
U.S.C.  §666d(bi  (Supp.  II  1990))  or  to  sustain 
an  appeal  of  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  on  a 
[xiint  of  order  raised  under  that  section  Sec 
tion  60.^(li)  prohibits  the  Senate  from  consid- 
ering legislation  that  would  cause  the  deficit 
to  exceed  the  maximum  deficit  amount.  The 


maximum  deficit  amount  is  the  deticit  tar 
get  set   forth  In  section  fiOliaXl)  of  the  Con- 
giesslona:    Budget    Act    (2    U.S.C     §665(a)(l) 
(Supp   II  1990)1  and  adjusted  pursuant  to  sec 
tlon    253(g)    of   Gramm  Rudman  Holllngs    (2 
use  903(g)  (Supp.  II  1990)1  The  most-recent 
adjustments  appear  in  patt  4  of  the  February 
supplement   to  the   Presidents  budget    (See 
Budget   of   the    United    States   Government; 
Fisial  Year  1993,  Supplement  February   1992 
pi.  4.  at  9  11992).)  As  adjusted  theie.  the  max 
imum  deficit  amounts  are  as  follows 
Maximum  (triu  i(  amouulx 
Ftval  year  Billwnn 
419  4 


1993 „,....„ 

1995 


304  9 

300  5 

Section  201(B)  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
(99  SUt  at  1039)  added  the  maximum  deficit 
amount  point  of  order  to  what  was  then  sec 
tlon  311(a)  of  the  Congressional   Budget  Act 
(2  use.   §642(a)  (1988)   (rei)«>aU-d    1990o    The 
Budget   Knforcement   Act   moved   the   maxi 
mum    deficit    amount    point    of    order    from 
what    used    to    be   section    311(a)   to   section 
605(b).  (Section  13ir2(a)(10i  of  the  Budget  En 
forcement    Ait   (104  Stat,   at    1388  607)  struck 
the  maximum  defii  it  amount   point  of  order 
from  what  used  to  be  seition  311(a).  and  .^^ec 
tion    13111    of   the    Budget    Knforcement   Act 
(101  SUt.   at   i;«8«)2  to    (i07)  added  what  Is 
now   section  60.5  i  The;   Hucl>;et    Kniorcement 
Act  neglected,  however,  to  add  .section  605(b) 
to  the  list  of  sections  retjuinng  60  vot<'s  to 
waive   that  appears   in  sc(  tion  904(c)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  (2  U  S  C   §621  note 
(Supp    II  1990))    Conse(juently.  while  exceed 
ing  the  maximum  deficit  amount  in  this  con 
text  required   a  suix'rmajorily   between   1985 
and    1990.    under   (  uiient    law.    it    no    longer 
does. 

Note,    however,    that  even   under   current 
law.  section  606(c)  of  the  Congressional  Budg 
et  Act  (2  use    5665e(c)  (Supp.  II  1990))  pro 
hibitji  consideration   of  a   budget   resolution 
that  would   cause   the  dcfi(  it  to  exceed   the 
maximum  deficit  amount    Section  311(a)  of 
the    Congressional     Budget    Act    (2    U.S.C 
§642(a)    (Supp.    II    1990))    prohibit.s   consider 
atlon   of   legislation   that   would   breach   the 
revenue  and  outlay  aggregates   in  a  budget 
resolution    Both  sections  606((  )  and  311(a)  re 
quire   60    Senators    to    waive.    (See   Congres 
sional  Budget  Ac  t  §904(c);  2  U.S.C    §621  note 
(Supp.   II  1990).)  Thus,  under  current  law  as 
applied,    a   60  vote   point   of  order   will    gen 
erally    lie    under   section   311(a)   whenever   it 
would  lie  under  sei  tion  605(b).  unless  legisla 
tlon  h.as  increa.sed  revenues  al»ove  the  reve 
nue  floor  in  the  budget  resolution  and  used 
that  revenue  for  increased  outlays  or  legisla 
tion  has  decreased  outlays  below  the  outlay 
ceiling    in    the    budget    resolution   and    used 
that   outlay    reduction    for   decreased    reve- 
nues. 

The  House   resolution   has   no  such   provi 
sion 

The  conference  agreement  cloes  not  contain 
the  language  of  section  9.  but  set.s  forth  an 
exception  for  appropriations  bills  In  the  Sen 
ate  similar  to  that  provided   for  the  House 
under    section    311(b)    of    the    Congressional 
Budget  Act  (2  U.S.C.  5ei2(b)  (1988)i   The  c  on 
lerees  intend  that  this  language  will  be  eflec 
tive   only   for   the   period   o(   tiiiic   that    this 
budget  resolution  is  effective. 

ri.AKIHCATlON  OF   THK  AI'I'I.ICATION  OF  SBCTION 
HIKb)  OK  THK  CONOKK.SSIONAI.  HIIDOKT  ACT   IN 
THK  HOUSK  Ol'  UKritKSKNTATIVK.S 
The  conference  agreement  Includes  a  clari- 
fication ol  the  application  of  section  311(b)  of 
the    Congressional     Budget    Act    (2    U.S.C 
$642(bi    cl988)),    which    applies    only    In    the 


House  ol  Representatives,  for  fiscal  years 
1992  through  1995  During  those  years,  alloca- 
tions of  new  discretionary  budget  authority 
and  new  entitlement  authority  are  mack- 
pursuant  to  section  602ia)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  (2  US  C.  §665ii  (Supp.  II 
1990)1.  rather  than  pursuant  to  section  :W2(ai 
of  that  Act  (2  U.S.C.  §633(a)  (Supp.  II  1990)). 
Howevei.  the  Budget  Knforcement  Act  ot 
199(J  inadveitentiy  failed  to  include  language 
providing  for  such  a  cioss-ieference  in  the 
application  of  section  311(b)  for  those  fiscal 
years.  The  language  in  this  conference  agree- 
ment clarifies  that,  for  thcjse  fiscal  years, 
seition  311(1)1  will  operate  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  it  did  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Budget  Enforc  ement  Ac  t. 

KCONO.Vir  AMI  TKCHNICAI.  ASSUMPTIONS 

Section  10  of  the  Senate  amendment  states 
the  .sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Budget 
Cornmiltees  should  be  required  to  use  the 
more  pessimistic  of  either  the  Congressional 
Budget  (Iffice  s  or  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget's  set  of  economic  forecasts.  Sec- 
tion lOia)  finds  that  sim  e  the  adoption  of  the 
1990  budget,  agreement,  deficit  projections 
h.'ive  increased  by  JfrlS  Ijillion  for  the  sum  of 
fiscal  years  1991  through  1995  solely  because 
of  economic  and  technical  changes.  Section 
10(a)  also  sets  forth  forec:asts  from  both  the 
Conttressional  Budget  Office  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  of  the  rates  of  real 
gross  domestic  product  growth,  nominal 
gross  domestic  proctuct  growth,  the  gross  do 
mestic  product  deflator,  change  in  the 
Consumer  Pric  e  Index,  unemployment,  and  3- 
month  Treasury  bills. 

The   House   resolution   has   no  such   provi 
sion. 

The  conference  agreement  does  not  contain 
the  provision. 

SOCIAL  SKCtlKITY 

."section  11  of  the  Senate  amemiment  sets 
l^itli  two  provisions  designed  to  ensure  that 
60  vole  hurdles  impede  legislation  that 
would  worsen  the  Social  Security  Trust 
Fuiiil  balances.  Section  11(a)  of  the  Senate 
aniendinenl  was  designed  t<j  ensure  that, 
during  the  fiendency  of  the  resolution  on  the 
Senate  floor  this  year,  no  amendment  could 
pjimuiate  the  60  vote  hurdle  simply  by 
changing  the  levels  for  Social  Security  in 
the  resolution.  Section  11(b)  of  the  Senate 
iirnenclnient  is  designed  to  ensure  that  such 
amendments  offered  tcj  future  resolutions 
will  confront  a  60-vole  hurdle. 

Section  301(a)(6l  and  (7)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  (2  U.S.C.  §632ian6i  c&  i7) 
I  Supp  II  1990)1  requires  the  budget  resolu- 
!i.;!i  to  provicle  two  numbers  for  each  year 
li.'i  .'^iK  i;il  Sec  urity  enforcement  in  the  Scn- 
;ife  a  '  eijing  on  outlays  and  a  floor  for  reve 
nucs.  Under  existing  law.  if  the  budget  reso- 
lution lowers  the  revenue  floor,  then  legisla 
tion  that  cut  Social  Sec  urity  revenues  would 
he  in  order  in  the  Senate  later  in  the  year.  In 
addition  (under  sections  302(f)(2i  and  311(ai(2) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act.  2  U.S.C. 
§§(.i:«(f)(2)  &  642(aH2)  Supp.  II  1990)).  if  the 
budget  resolution  increases  the  outlay  ceil- 
iiii:  by  some  amount,  then  legislation  that 
cut.s  Social  Security  revenues  by  an  equal 
amount  would  also  be  in  order  in  the  Senate 
later  in  the  year,  and  vice  versa. 

Section  lliai  provides  that,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  the  resolution,  the 
levels  of  Social  Security  outlays  and  reve- 
nues for  this  resolution  shall  be  the  current 
services  levels,  for  the  purpose  of  allocations 
and  pointji  of  order  under  sections  '302  and  311 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
§§t);J3  ik  642  (1988  &  Supp  11  1990ii  As  the  Sen- 
ate did  not  amend  these  levels,  the  levels  set 


forth  in  section  5  of  the  Senate  amendment 
also  reflect  the  current  services  levels. 

Section  11(b)  of  the  Senat.e  amendment  ex- 
tends the  "fire  wall"  protecting  the  Social 
Seiuiily  trust  fund  from  legislation  that 
would  worsen  that  fund's  balances.  It  does  so 
b.v  eliminating  an  exception  in  section  301(1) 
of  the  Coni^ressiQiial  Budget  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
§632(1)  (Supp.  II  1990)1  to  the  requirement  for 
60  votes  in  the  Senate  to  change  the  social 
Security  trust  fund  balances. 

Prior  lo  its  removal  from  the  budget,  the 
budget  process  protec  ted  the  Social  Security 
Trust  Fund  through  points  of  order  against 
increasing  the  deticit  (e.g..  section  311(a)  of 
the  Congressional  budget  Act  i  and  the  threat 
of  across  the-board  cuts  under  Gramm-Rud- 
man-Holliiigs  as  a  result  of  increasing  the 
deficit.  To  protect  the  Social  Security  Trust 
Fund  from  depletion  after  its  removal  from 
the  calculation  of  the  deficit,  sections  13302 
and  13303  of  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  (104 
Stat,  at  l;?99^23  to  -627(  created  new  points 
of  order  called  "fire  walls"-  t;enerally  pro- 
hibiting worsening  of  the  balances  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Trust  Fund.  Budget  enforce- 
ment Act  section  13302  (2  U.S.C.  §632  note 
(Supp,  II  1990)1  creates  the  point  of  order  in 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives.  Budget  En 
forcement  Act  section  13303  amended  sec 
tions  301(a)(6).  301(a)(7).  301(i).  302(a)(2). 
302(fi(2).  and  311(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  (2  U.S.C.  §§632(a)(6i.  632(a)(7i. 
632(1).  633(a)(2).  633(f)(2)  &  642(ai  (Supp.  II 
1990))  to  enforce  the  fire  wall  point  of  order 
in  the  Senate  through  the  mechanisms  of  ex 
isting  points  of  order. 

In  the  Senate,  under  current  law.  wavier  of 
the   fire   wall    point~s  of  order   generally   re- 
quires the  affirmative   vote  of  60  Senators. 
Specifically,  sections  904(c)  of  the  Congres 
sional  Budget  Act  (2  U.S.C.  §901  note  (1988) 
provide  that  the  Senate  may  waive  or  sus 
pend  sections  301(1).  302(f).  and  311(ai  only  by 
the   affirmative   vote   of  three-fifths   of  the 
Members,  duly  chosen  and  sworn     that  is  60 
Senators.  As  amended  by  section  13208(b)  of 
the    Budget   Enforcement   Act    ( 104    Stat,   at 
i;)88fil9).  Section  •275(b)  of  Gramm-Rudman 
Ilollings  provides  that  this  supermajority  re 
quirement  expires  on  September  30.  1995. 

As  amended  by  section  13303(b)  of  the  budg- 
et Enforcement  Act.  the  first  sentence  of 
section  301(1)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  reads: 

(1)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the  Senate  to 
consider  any  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  as  reported  to  the  Senate  that  would 
decrease  the  excess  of  social  securit.v  reve 
nues  over  social  security  outlays  in  any  of 
the  fiscal  years  covered  by  the  concurrent 
resolution.  2  U.S.C.  §632(1)  (Supp.  II  1990). 

Section  301(a)(7)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  (2  U.S.C.  §632(a)(7)  (Supp,  U  1990i' 
implicitly  defines  the  term  "social  security 
revenues"  as  "revenues  of  the  old-age.  survi 
vors.  and  cljsability  insurance  program  estab 
llshed  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  land  the  related  provisions  of  the  Inter 
nal  Revenue  Code  of  1986)  '  Section  301(a)(6) 
(2  U.S.C.  §63'2(a)(7)  (Supp.  II  1990)i  implicitly 
defines  the  term  "social  security  outlays"  as 
"outlays  of  the  old-age  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  program  established  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act." 

Under  cuirent  law.  section  301(i)  does  not 
ensure  that  a  60-vote  hurdle  st,ands  in  the 
way  of  any  changes  m  law  that  worsen  the 
Social  Securit.y  Trust  Fund  balances,  as  sec- 
tion ;501(i)  does  not  by  its  terms  apply  to 
amendments  from  the  floor  to  budget  resolu- 
tions or  to  conference  reports  on  those  reso- 
lutions. Under  current  law.  by  virtue  of  the 


words  "as  reported"  in  section  301.  a  point  of 
order  will  not  lie  under  the  section  against  a 
resolution  that  has  been  amended  by  an 
amendment  that  worsens  the  Social  Security 
trust  lund  balances.  This  is  so  because  of 
p!ecedent.s  in  the  application  of  similar  lan- 
guage in  section  311(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Alt.  See  131  Cong.  Rkc.  S8806  (.June 
'26.  1985)  (by  virtue  of  the  words  as  re- 
ported." a  point  of  order  will  not  lie  under 
section  311iai  against  a  deficit-neutral  bill 
that  has  been  amended  by  an  amendment 
that  reduces  revenues  tjelow  the  revenue 
noon:  Senate  Precedent  PRLI98506-26--001 
(June  26.  1985)  tLEGIS.  Rules  databasei,  Wil- 
liam G,  Dauster.  BudKet  Process  Law  Anno- 
tated 148-52  n.  488  (1991 1  (S.  Print  102  '22) 

Section  IKbi  of  the  Senate  amendment  ap- 
plies the  point  of  order  under  section  301(i )  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  to  any  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  any  fiscal 
.vear  (as  reported  and  as  amended i.  amend 
ments  thereto,  or  any  conference  report 
thereon.  Thus,  section  301(1)  will  apply 
throughout  the  consideration  of  the  budget 
resolution 

The  Senate  added  section  11  of  the  Senate 
amendment  as  an  amendment  during  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  on  the  Senat,e  r.oor. 

Section  llib)  of  the  Senate  amendment  is 
intended  to  make  a  permanent  change  in  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  Congress  may  by  concur- 
rent resolution  supersede  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  for  the  purposes  of  its  applica- 
tion to  the  Congress.  Article  I.  section  5. 
clause  2  of  the  Constitution  provides  "Each 
House  may  determine  the  Rules  of  its  Pro- 
ceedings .  .  .  ."  Similarly,  section  904(ai  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  provides 

The  provisions  of  this  title  (except  sec.tion 
905)  and  of  titles  I,  III.  IV.  ■;'.  and  \'l  (except 
section  601(a))  and  the  provisions  of  sections 
701.  703.  and  1017  are  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress - 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen 
ate.  respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall  be 
(  onsidered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  or  of  that  House  to  which  they 
specifically  apply,  and  such  rules  shall  su- 
persede other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  inconsistent  therewith,  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (SO  far  as  relating  to  such  House)  at 
any  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  rule 
of  such  House.  2  U.S.C.  §621  note  il988  & 
Supp.  II  1990 1.  See  also  Congressional  Budget 
Act  §301(b)(4);  2  U.S.C.  §632(bi(4i  .Supp  11 
1990), 

The  House  resolution  contains  no  provision 
similar  to  section  11  of  the  Senat*  amend- 
ment. 

The  conference  agreement  contains  the 
language  of  section  11  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment (with  a  change  in  the  section  title  to 
make  clear  its  purpose), 

FORKIGN  GOVKRNMK.Vr  SUBSIDIKS 

Section  12  states  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  (consistent  with  the  trade  negotiating 
objectives  set  forth  in  the  Omnibus  Trade 
and  Competitiveness  Ac  t  of  1988)  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  ( ondone  trade-distorting 
subsidies  by  foreign  governments  that  mate- 
rially injure  United  States  industries.  Sec- 
tion 12(a!  finds  that  trade-distorting  sub- 
sidies by  foreign  governments  pressure  the 
United  States  Government  tc  provide  similar 
subsidies  and  that  ratification  of  foreign  sub- 
sidies would  so  increase  the  pressure  for 
United  States  subsidies  as  to  undermine  ef- 
forts  to    limit    the   growth   of  government 
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spen.Unx  and  leduie  the  Federal  buiiKPt  defl  tlon  of  proKianis  under  It.s  Jurisdiction  that  '•''■'                                                     "'Tf2-, 

( ir    Th-  senate  added  section  12  of  the  Sen  result  In  the  Federal  expenditures  and  report      1993  baseline 2  '>«^ 

at.-    ,ui  •■.:  ImiMit    as    an    amendment    during  Its  findings  to  the  Senate   Section  15  calls  on      1993  President  8  request  ^  mu 

I  (jn.si.lcr.ttion  of  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  these  reportu  to  consider  the  ohjectives  In       J-uu  lunuintf  

noor  tended  for  the  piOKiam.  any  tieiids  ami  de-  In  support  of  that  level,  section  18  makfs 

The  House  resolution  contains  no  provision  velopnientj*  liltely  to  affect  those  objectives,  numerous  findings    For  20  years,   the   WIC 

similar  to  section  12  of  the  Senate  amend-  other  proRrams  with  potentially  i:onflictinK  program  has  been  invaluable  to  millions  of 

nieiu  or   duplicative    oljjectlves.    the    number   and  neeilv  pregnant  and  nursinK  women,  infants 

The  ciinference  atfreement  does  not  contain  types  of  beneficiaries  of  the  pi  oxram.  an  as  and  children  at  nutritional   risk.   President 

the  provision.  sessmenl  of  the  effectlvene.ss  of  the  proifram.  Bush   has  recommended   an   increase   in   the 

SUBSIDIKS  TOTHDSK  Nf/r  IN  NKKi)  a"'!  an  assessment  of  the   merits  of  alter-  WIC  program  for  ils<  al  year  1993  continuing 

Section  13  of  the  Senate  amendment  states  "at-'^P  metho.is   The  Senate  addeil  section  15  the  strong  bipartisan  support  for  expanduiK 

fh-  »«n^,loh«  Sen^r^^Lt^he /^vernm^^^  of  the  Senate  amendment  as  an  amendn.ent  the  proKram  to  serve  more  of  those  eligible 

the  BWM  Of  the  Sena  «  that  the  Clove,  nment  consideration  of  the  re.solutlon  on  the  The  chairmen  of  five  major  American  cor 

should  not  pay  subsidies  to  those  who  a  e  J  poratlons  testified  last  year  on  WIC.  dedar 

not  in  need   and  .  al  -s  for  a  study  to  identify  ^^^  ^^^^  resolution  contains  no  provision  intj  that  an  increased  Investment  in  WIC  is 

such  subsidies    Section   13(01  set-s   forth   de  ^     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  g^^^^  ^^g^,,  ^^^^^^^^    ^^   ^^e    Nations   future   economic 

Ulled  reciulrementa  for  the  study   Th^  UTec-  .^^^^    j^^^^  ^^^^  ^       ^^,^,^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^„^,^,^ 

tors  of  the  Otrice  of  Management  and  Budget  ^^^  conference  agreement  contains  a  pro-  women,  infants,  and  children  are  .served  by 

and   the   Congressional   Budget  Office  would  ^,^,^^  ^,^„^^  ^„  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  j.^^^^^.  ^^^„,,.  ^^^^  pro,<ram.  A  funding  level  of  $3  billion  In 

conduct  the  study  concurrently  in  consulUi-  ^^^^  ^^^^^^            ,gg3  j^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  5. 

t  :;;a:'^.vru"^:rvic';'  rd":r;  cr'n;  -CHBasino  P.*n„u,^,V,TV  year  path  embarked  upon  b.y  the  Congress 

m-nt  a»:encies   The  study  would  estimate  by  Section  16  of  the  Senate  amendment  .states  I'^^^t  year  to  reach  full  funding    A  recent  De 

Ze   .  V  an  I    o  cLrU    ,10  crollar  va  urof  as  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  funds  should  be  partment    of    Agriculture    study    has    dem^ 

Hgen.  V  rtfi.i  .1.  .ouru,   tne  aoiiai    vaiue  01  ah  ^,,„,.^,„  .,„,,„.,..„___„.,.,, .,y,,^  a_,l  ,n^r  onstrated    that    the    prenatal    component   of 

Histttii.  ••  irtiviii'Tits  from  mandatory  spending  aliocateu  to  iiuiease  prouui  tivii.y  anu  inuei  ,,    ..      .  7    „  , ,  u..  1  „.,..„„„  *i  m 

,                   .  ,             1           1    .i  iiarinnai  r-nmivnuM veness  ihrniii?h  lontr  term  WIC  reduces  Medicaid  costs  by  between  $1.92 

pr(5graiiis  uiiiU'i  current   aw  and  regulations  national  competitiveness  tniougn  long  ttim  ,  ,,  „,  r       „   >,  1  n.,,  !,<„.>  ...  i  i„  it    <i..„i 

.           ,    ,      ,     ,      ,                  „,„ „f.^r,v,^   ,,,,.  investment   In  human  resources    nhvsical  In  and  $4.21  for  each  dollar  Investeil  in  it,  htud- 

to  rec  p  ent,s  by  Imume  category  for  the  cur-  investment  in  numan  lesourcis.  piiysicai  in                         .   i      ,v,     «.,,., 1    o  .„„        ^1-  o  .„ 

rent  and   '>  succeeding   fiscal   years    .Section  frastructure.  the  development  and  .  ommer  les   issued   by   the  National   Bureau   ol    Eco^ 

ent  and  .>  SUM  cell ng  lis. ai. years,  .-sec uoii  tp.  hnol.i!^v     and    oioductive  nomic  Research  have  found  WIC  to  be  one  Of 

13<c)  further  direct-s  that  in  determining  in  ilallzatlon    01    tecnnoiot,y.    and    pioductivo  ....  „ff ,„,.,„  „,„.„■     r -«,i„,.i„„  ..-, 

,^        ,     ...     .   „    ,u„ f  nianrs  anil  eniilnmnnr    The  .Senate  added  sec  the  most  cost  effective  means  uf  reducing  in 

come  (  ategcM  es.   the  study   use   the  sum   of  planus  and  ecjuipmen'     i  ne  oeiiai.e  auueu  sec  ,,,„,,   „,„   .■.,,.   „,„„   „„,, 

,                .                   ,                 -,     .„,    „»  fion     Ifi    i.f    the    Senate    amendment    as    an  fant   morta    ty    and    indicate    WIC.    also    may 

adjusted  gro.ss    ncomo  plus  any  Government  tion    10    01    tne    ^>ena^e    amenomenL    as    an  .           ,          .                   1.          ;„      „    ,,„i  „  1.. 

.                  .1         I      r     I     )     1    'ri,^     „   ,.,,  „  ..mendment  dmlni' I  i-inslderatlon  of  the  reso-  produce    long  term    savings    in    special  edu- 

.i.ssistame  not  already  Included.  The  section  amendment  uui  ing  consideration  01  tne  reso       k      Q„„„f„  ,.  .  i„,i  ^.„,.,i„,,  10  „f 

...                    .                           .      <•  „  „  iiiUnn  nr  tho  cienate  fliinr  catioii  <:ost.s.  The  Senate  added  section  18  01 

further    defines    a.ssistninco    payments    from  lullon  or.  tne  senate  iioor.  .       „        .                 ,         .                             1       „, 

.           1    4    u  The  House  resolution  contains  no  Drovlslon  the    Senate   amendment    as   an    amendment 

manilatory  spending  programs  to  exclude  So-  i  ne  ttouse  les-oiuiion  concaina  uu  ijiuvimun      v                        ,.        .,          r.i        „      1  ..1 .1, 

,    ,    .,          ..      ,         ,.       ...      11        ..u        .,  ..    _  similar  t.n  section   Ifi  of  the  Senate  amend  durng  consideration  of  the  resolution  on  the 

cial    Security    benefits.    Finally,    the  section  similar  to  secnon   10  01   i.ne  opnai*-  uinciiu  «     .  .     n 

calls  on   the  President  to  update  the  study  '"£"'••                                             .           .   .        .1.  '  tho  itnnu.^  reanintinn  rnntjiins  no  nrnwlslon 

ann.iaiiv  .w  i,art   nf  t  he   President's  hudirpt  T^h^    conference    agreement    conuins    the  T  he  Mou.so  resolution  contains  no  provision 

annually   as   part  of  the   f  res  dent  s  budKet  .     Senate  amendment  .similar  to  section  18  of  the  Senate  amend- 

submls,suiM    The   Senate  added  .section   13  of  language  in  t,ne  nenace  aineiiunieni.. 

the    .senat,..    .tmen.lment.   ,cs   an    amendment  COMMIS.SION  on  kki.krai.  govkrnmknt  hkk.km  '  y^^    .conference    agreement    contains    the 

during  con.Hlderatlon  of  the  re.solutlon  on  the  Section  17  of  the  Senate  amendment  states  language  in  the  Senate  amendment,  restatei! 

Senate  floor.  the  sense  of  the  (Congress  that  a  Commission  ^^  ^^^  ^p^j.^,  ^f  ^^^  congress  (rather'  than  • ;  ■■ 

The  Him.se  resolution  contains  no  provision  on  Government  Reform  should  he  established  senate),    with    conforming    changes    in    m  .• 

similar  to  section   13  of  the  Senate  amend-  to  examine  the  organization  and  operations  findings' 

ment  of  the  Government  and  recommend  Improve-  dkkknsk  convbrskin 

The  conference  agreement  contains  a  pro  ments    In   governmenlAl    performance   while 

vision  similar  to  that  In  the  Senate  amend-  minlmlaing    costs.    The    Commission    should  '^"^  Senate  amendment  contains  two  sec 

mem.  consider  ways  to  define  program  missions  In  tions  addressing  defense  conversion.  Section 

-hn>,i,i    hv   ii.ne  <i    !«»   adnnt  a  ioint  resnlu  Sib  e.  control  Government  pay rol I  costs.  pro-  "eiense  luncuon  lor  iiscai  year  iiw.j  snouiu  oe 

ur"  i-ot'inr  an  'ZenZnt  Tturcol  -te  new  Information  technologies,  a.id  pro-  l^^''^  ^-t ivmrsrh'asThoTe^rh^^^ 

stitu.'Jon  requiring  a  balanced  budget  and  re-  ';:^:/'::^Z::^^TJ::^T%S^iTll  ^oT  Tr:rn,ng''^ruT:,^h;;    Act.'^Flonon 'ic 

■  lulling  the  President  annually   lo  submit  a  .''^  7,   *"tngrrss  to  L  m?ndate^^^  Dislocation  and  Worker  Adjustment  Asslst- 

balanced  budget   The  Senate  added  section  14  '  alls  lor  Congi ess  to  be  mandated  to  consider  Economic    Development    Admlnlstra 

,,i-  fi,^  ti«„j.r  umen.l.nent  .-^  an  amen.lment  'he    recommendations    of    the    commission  »"'-<'•     e-conomic     ueveiopment    a<  nunisua 

01   Tile  oeiiate  amendinent  1*3  an  ameiiumeiic  «           ,     .       ,                            ,  tinn         Pnn-imnnitv        flevelonment         Block 

■^".re  -r  "^^^'°"  "'" '-"  ^''''""""  °"  "■'-  "-a"  "'Jmb^^r  ^oT  f^^Cs  '^^Z  coT  Ora"nts.  ^="B:.^ness"  Adf  Ttr^tiotl^'  im^ 

^•ril^u^:  resolution  contains  no  provision  ;S^si;;i:SuSTo:v:,rer  ^H!^:  ^^^^ ^^^^^^Z^'^r^^l^':^ 

slmiiar  to  section   14  ol   the  Senate  amend-  tlonal   structures   ol   Govei nment  and   Dusi  ,               iienartment   of   Fneivv    technology 

,„„„,  ness.   Section   17  states  that  there  is  now  a  tf'neers.    uepartnieni   01    f.neigy    tecnnoiogy 

,..-..,. i.>i  ..oo.i  tn  ovaminn  hr.w  tho  r-nvnrnment  transfer.    National    institutes    of    Standards 

The  conference  agreement  contains  a  pro-  crucial  need  to  examine  how  the  Government  xechnologv      and     'ntelligent    vehicle 

vision  similar  to  that  In  the  Senate  amend-  might  apply  organizational   reforms   to   it^  k^'LT^  3^", 'TTh^tnate  S 

,_.„,  own  Institutions   The  Senate  added  section  highway  system,  i  ne  senate  added  section  ly 

.                 ...  1.7  „f  tho  .^or.ot.>  „„^anArr^ant   au  or,  omon.i  of  tho  Senate  amendment  as  an  amendment 

If    the    Congress    proposes    by    two  thirds  17  of  the  Senate  amendment  as  an  amend-  ,,,,,,, -^  ,,_.„,,.„„,,-__,  ,j,e  resolution  on  th.- 

votes    of    both    Chambers    a    constitutional  ment  during  consideration  of  the  resolution  dml^ngc^ojisideratlon  of  the  resolution  on 

;T"uT"correls  "fo ""pp^ove "rUrance'i  "'Vt'Se  recordation  contains  no  provision  8^'="""  20  of  the  Senate  amendment  states 
nut  and  Loiigress  to  .ippiove  a  nalanced  ,,,,,„,  ,^  a  ,  ,  the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  meaiiinglul  per 
budget,  the  conferees  believe  that  the  PresI-  ^mUai  to  section  17  of  the  Senate  amend  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  through  1997  savings  in 
dent  and  the  Congress  would  need  vigorously  fnent^  conference  agreement  does  not  conUin  defense  spending  be  made  available  for  t  he 
to  pursue  reductions  prior  to  the  Implemen-  ,Zl^°^^llT  '^"^"'^"'-  '^°^^  "°''  ^°"'^'"  e.stabllshment  of  programs  to  retrain  and  re 
tatlon  of  the  balanced  budget  amendment  to  i-iiu  yiovision.  employ  active  duly  mem!»-is  of  the  Armed 
minimize  the  potential  economic  dislocation  thk  wic  i'KOOuam  Forces,  civilian  employees  ol  the  Depart- 
In  the  future  years  and  should  reduce  the  Section  18  of  the  Senate  amendment  states  rnent  of  Defense,  and  employees  of  private, 
deficit  In  fiscal  year  1993  by  an  amount  con  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Special  Sup-  defense-related  Industries  who  aie  Involun- 
sistent  with  the  Congressional  Budget  Of-  plemental  Food  Program  for  Women.  lnfant.s  i^riiy  separated  or  become  unemployed  as  a 
flees  estimate  of  what  Is  necessary  to  and  Children  iWIC)  should  be  funded  at  $3  ,-esult  of  reductions  in  spending  for  defense, 
achieve  a  path  to  a  balanced  budget.  billion  for  fiscal  year  1993.  The  following  section  20(a)  makes  a  number  of  findings  in 
I'ROOHAM  HUDGKT  KVAi.liATION  '.aljle  Indicates  how  such  a  level  compares  ,-eiation  to  levels  of  defense  spending  and  job 
Section  15  of  the  Senate  amendment  slates  with  other  funding  benchmarks  ,„,^g^  („  ^^e  defense  industry.  The  Senate 
the  Sense  of  the  Senate  that  before  the  KMth  ^^IC  /'Togram  li-vels  addetl  section  20  of  the  Senate  amendment  as 
Congress,  each  Senate  authorizing  lommit  i.tvei  Bilhonit  an  amendment  during  consideration  of  the 
tee  should  conduct  a  comprehensive  pvalua-      1992  appropriations  $2  600  resolution  on  the  Senate  floor. 
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The  House  lesolutlon  contains  no  provision 
siiiiilar  to  either  section  19  or  section  20  of 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  I  onfereiice  agreement  contains  one 
provision  combining  language  from  sections 
19  and  20  of  the  .Senate  amendment 

Prm.lC  DKUT  Ll.MlT  IN  THK  Hlll.SK 
Rule   XLIX   of   the    Rules   of  the   House   of 
Ri'piesentativps   sets   forth   a   procfdure   for 
(hanging  the  statutory  limit  on  the  level  of 
the  public  debt 

This  concui'rent  resc>lulion  set.s  loith  the 
appropriate  level  ot  the  public  debt  for  the 
loming  fiscal  year.  1993.  Under  the  rule,  upon 
final  passage  by  both  Ijodies  of  a  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  lor  fiscal  year  1993. 
the  public  debt  level  for  fiscal  year  1993  set 
forth  in  the  resolution  would  be  incorpoiated 
Into  the  text  of  a  joint  resolution. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  text  of  the  joint 
resolution  would  be  as  follows- 

That  subsei  tion  (bi  of  section  3101  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  dollar  limitation  contained  in 
such  subset  tlon  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
$4,461,200,000,000 

The  effect  of  the  enactment  of  the  joint 
resolution  would  be  to  replace  the  current 
stjitutory  limit  on  the  public  debt, 
$4,145,000,000,000.  with  the  li:nit  set  forth 
above 

Unilci-  the  rule,  the  joint  resolution  is  then 
deemeii  pa.ssed  by  the  House  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  for  its  consideration.  If  the  Senate 
approves  the  joint  resolution  without 
amendment,  the  joint  resolution  is  .sent  to 
the  President  for  his  signature.  (If  the  Sen- 
ate were  to  amend  the  joint  resolution,  the 
measure  would  be  returned  to  the  House  for 
further  action. ) 

Uegislative  jurisdiction  over  the  public 
debt  remains  in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  The  rule  does  nut  preclude  that  com- 
mittee from  originating  public-  debt  bills 
whenever  necessary. 

I.KON  K  PANi'rriA. 

RlCHAHl)  CiKl'HAHilT, 
,lAMKS  h.  OBKH.STAR. 

Frank  .J.  Guakini. 
Dick  Dukhin, 
mikk  ksi'v, 
Dai.k  K,  Kikdkk, 
Anthony  C.  RKiLhiNSON. 
.Jkhkv  Hickahy. 
Martin  Gi.av  Sabo. 
Afa7iU!7cr,v  i;ri  thr  I'arl  of  the  House. 

.JIM  Sasskr. 
J.  Bknnk'it  .Johnston. 
Don  Rii-X3i,h. 
J  .J    KXON. 
I'HTK  V.  DoMKNin. 
Kit  UoNii, 
Managers  on  Ihr  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Ttiprp  wa.s  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  MKMBKR  TO  OFFER 
AMENDMENT  NO.  -1  TO  H.R.  776  IN 
MODIFIED  FORM  AT  ANY  TIME 
TODAY 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  .Speaker,  in  order  to 
facilitate  consiiieration  of  the  ener^f.v 
bill  this  cvenintj.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  amendment  No,  4  printed  in 
House  Report  102  .')28  may  be  offered  in 
modified  form  al  any  time  durlnK  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  III  the  Commitlee 
of  the  Whole  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objfHtion  to  the  re(iuesl  of  the  k'en- 
tleman  from  Indiana? 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr  HOYP:r.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  m 
the  Senate  durint?  rollcall  130  and  did 
not  receive  notice  of  the  vote.  Had  I 
been  pre-sent.  I  would  have  voted 
"a.ve." 


REQUEST  BY  MEMBER  TO  MODIFY 
AMENDMENT  NO.  5  TO  H.R  776. 
COMPREHENSIVE  NATIONAL  EN- 
ERGY POLICY  ACT 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  amendment  be 
modified  according  to  the  lang-uage 
that  I  have  at  the  desk. 

.Mr.  DINGELL,  Mr,  Speaker,  reserv- 
int?  the  rif<ht  to  object,  I  have  Rreat  af- 
fection and  preat  respect  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jontz],  We 
have  been  analyzing  the  earlier  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  in  some  detail, 
and  it  significantly  amends  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  We  have  looked  at  the  hand- 
written change  that  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  is  sug- 
gesting should  be  the  change  he  desires 
to  make. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  have  to  say  that  I  am 
not  satisfied,  nor  is  the  staff  of  the 
committee  satisfied,  that  the  change  in 
the  amendment  will  address  all  the 
problems  or  concerns  that  we  find  in  it. 
Therefore,  with  all  respect  and  affec- 
tion for  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr,  .JONTZj.  I  must  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


COMPREHENSIVE  NATIONAL 
ENICRGY  POLICY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  459  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R,  776. 

D  1844 

IN  Till-;  COMMITTKK  OF  THI.;  WHOI.K 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
776)  to  provide  for  improved  energy  ef- 
ficiency, with  Mr,  Skaggs  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  rose  earlier,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Atkins]  had 
been  disposed  of. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  amend- 
ment No,  4  printed  in  House  Report 
102  528, 

Mr.    SHARP.    Mr.   Chairman,   amend- 
ment No,  4  was  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr,    MAHKEVj.    which    has    been    post 
poned  and  is  not  up  at  this  time. 
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The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  was 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  de- 
sired to  move  to  that  amendment  next. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  amend- 
ment No,  5  printed  in  House  Report 
102  528. 

AMKNDMKNT  DH-'KRKll  F(Y  MH,  .lONTZ 

Mr  .JONTZ  Mr,  Chairinan.  1  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Jontz     Page 
218.  after  line  7.  insert  the  following  new  .sec- 
tion (and  conform  the  table  of  content.*  ac- 
cordingly): 
SEC.  306,  OCTANE  REPLACEMENT. 

la)  Octanf;  Repi.acemknt  Program,— 

(li  In  gknerai.  — The  Secretary  of  Energy. 
in  consultation  with  the  Administrator,  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  heads  of  other  appro- 
priate agencies,  shall  issue  regrulations  es- 
tablishing a  program  to  require  that^ 

(Al  at  least  ''2  octane  number  of  the  octane 
rating  of  all  gasoline  sold  in  the  United 
States  after  March  15.  1994.  is  derived  from 
domestically  produced,  renewable,  nonpetro- 
leum  sources; 

(Bi  at  least  1  octane  nunber  of  the  octane 
rating  of  all  gasoline  sold  in  the  United 
St,ates  after  March  15.  1998.  is  derived  from 
domestically  produced,  renewable,  nonpetro- 
leum  sources: 

(C)  at  least  l'-^  octane  numtiers  of  the  oc- 
tane rating  of  all  gasoline  sold  in  the  United 
States  after  March  15.  2002.  is  derived  from 
domestically  produced,  renewable,  nonpetro 
leum  sources;  and 

(D)  at  least  2  octane  numbers  of  the  octane 
rating  of  all  gasoline  sold  in  the  United 
Stales  after  March  15,  2006.  is  derived  from 
domestically  produced,  renewable,  nonpetro- 
leum  sources. 

(2)  Limitation.  The  Secretary  of  Energy 
may  waive,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  applica- 
tion of  paragraph  (1)  for  any  ozone  non- 
attainment  area  during  the  high  ozone  sea- 
son upon  a  determination  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  that  compliance  with  such  require- 
ment would  prevent  or  interfere  with  the  at- 
tainment by  the  area  of  a  national  primary 
ambient  air  quality  standard. 

(b)  Marketable  Octane  Credits.- The 
Secretary  of  Energy  .'^hall  issue  regulations 
establishing  a  system  for  the  use  of  market- 
able octane  credits  for  gasoline  sold  in  the 
United  States  after  March  15.  1994,  under 
which  credits  due  to  gasoline  with  a  higher 
octane  number  derived  from  domestically 
produced,  renewable,  nonpetroleum  sources 
than  is  required  under  subsection  (a)(1)  may 
be  used  to  offset  the  sale  of  gasoline  with  a 
lower  octane  number  than  is  so  required 
CrediUs  under  such  system  may  be  trans- 
ferred between  companies  or  within  one  com- 
pany. 

10  Relation  to  Other  Law.  —Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  amend  or 
affect  the  application  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

(d)  DKKINITIONS.  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion 

il)  the  term  'gasoline"  means  any  fuel 
which  IS  commonly  or  commonly  known  as 
gasoline,  and  which  is  sold  for  use  in  motor 
vehic  les  and  motor  engines:  and 

(2i  the  term  "octane  rating"  ine£np  the 
number  determined  by  adding  the  Research 
Oitane  Number  plus  the  Motor  Octane  Num- 
bei  ol  gasoline,  and  div.aini^  the  sum  by  2. 
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Thf  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
Kentlomiin  iVoni  Indiana  (Mr  JontzI  is 
recotjnized  for  10  minutes,  and  a  Mem- 
ber opposed  will  lie  reeo^jnized  for  10 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recot^nizes  the  Rentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  .Jontz). 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  .yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  an 
effort  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  which  is  before  us  by  providink'  for 
the  use  of  a  domestically  proiluced  re- 
newable source  for  meetinK  a  part  of 
the  octane  needs  of  this  country,  rath- 
er than  to  depend  further  on  p<'tro- 
chemicals  that  are  produced  from  im 
ported  petroleum  that  make  our  Na- 
tion more  energy  dependent. 

What  thi.s  amendment  does  specifi- 
cally is  to  require  beKinnint,'  In  1994 
that  at  least  one  half  octane  number  of 
the  octane  rating;  of  all  >jasolines  sold 
in  our  Nation  come  from  renewable 
sources,  which  .should  be  ethanol.  with 
that  requirement  to  be  increased  over  a 
period  of  12  years,  to  the  point  that  two 
octane  numbers  of  the  octane  rating  of 
all  gasoline  would  come  from  renew- 
able sources. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  would  result  in 
the  immediate  replaci.-ment  of  some  80 
million  barrels  a  year  of  petroleum,  in- 
creasmt,'  to  300  million  barrels. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  oil  companies 
now  that  are  marketmir  K'asoline  with 
alcohol  to  meet  the  o<'tane  needs,  and 
they  are  doint,'  this  successfully.  It  is 
warranted  by  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers. It  18  less  toxic  than  the  various 
petrochemicals  that  are  used  to  meet 
octanes  Hut,  ret^rettably.  we  are  far 
from  reaching  even  a  reasonable  por- 
tion of  tht>  octane  needs  of  this  country 
through  ethanol.  We  ouirht  to  be  uainti 
a  domestic  source  that  creates  jobs 
here  at  home.  We  ou(,'ht  to  be  usintj  a 
domestic  soun-e  that  increases  farm  in- 
come. As  a  consequence  of  that,  we  can 
expect  the  taxpayer  to  realize  benefits 
from  reduced  farm  projjram  costs. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  is  a  pronram 
which  will  benefit  the  environment,  it 
will  benefit  our  domestic,  economy,  it 
will  benefit  our  rural  communities,  and 
we  outrht  to  proceed  to  put  this  very 
reasonable  requirement  in  effect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  very  carefully 
wrote  this  amendment  to  avoid  conflict 
with  the  Clean  Air  Act.  There  Is  very 
specific  lanffuatre  in  the  amemlmont 
that  says  nothinjj  shall  be  construed  to 
amend  or  affect  the  application  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  1  am  quite  willing  to 
atrree  to  the  recommendaticjns  of  the 
Kentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Wax- 
man]  to  make  further  clarifying 
changes  that  he  feels  are  necessary  to 
ensure  that  there  is  no  adverse  impai-t 
on  the  Clean  Air  Act.  I  am  quite  happy 
to  make  those  chanjres  because  there  is 
enormous  opportunity  to  meet  needs 
for  octane  in  areas  that  are  not  even 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  which  is  what 
we  seek  to  do. 


Mr  Chairin.m.  i  wcuiiu  iKipc  t  ii.ii  inr 
body  would  approve  this  amendment 
and  allow  it  to  ko  forward,  with  the  un- 
derstand ini^  that  the  changes  which 
need  to  be  made  will  be  made  to  assure 
the  intent  of  the  amendment,  that 
there  be  no  conflict  with  the  Clean  Aii- 
Act. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
EwiNC.j.  the  Republican  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment  and  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ajjri- 
culture. 

D  18.50 

Mr.  KWING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr  Jontz  I  foi'  the  work  that  he 
has  done  on  this  amendment,  and  I  am 
plea.sed  to  have  the  opportunity  to  join 
in  sponsoiini,'  this  amendment. 

I  will  not  take  a  lot  of  the  time  of 
this  House  tonight  to  discuss  the 
amendment.  I  think  many  Members  are 
aware  of  the  importan<e  of  this  amend 
ment  I  believe  that  it  does  several 
very  important  things. 

It  helps  make  us  more  energy  secure. 
It  helps  reduce  our  reliance  on  foreii^n 
oil  and  foreifrn  eneri?.v. 

Number  two.  it  is  j^ood  for  the  envi- 
ronment. Some  of  the  octane  enhancers 
that  we  currently  have  in  our  tjasolinc 
are  some  of  the  most  dama^'inkt  to  our 
environment,  ari<i  we  c<3uld  replai'c  il 
with  an  enhancer  that  is  environ 
mentally  friendly  This  certainly  would 
work  into  our  effort  to  clean  up  the  air 
in  this  country 

It  would  be  very  beneficial  to  public 
health  in  those  areas  of  this  country, 
the  most  <  rowded  areas  of  this  coun- 
try, where  the  i^asoline  that  we  burn  in 
our  automobiles  and  our  vehicles  is  the 
HKJst  dama^^ink'  to  our  health.  This 
amendment  would  require  a  cleaner, 
better,  more  efficient  octane  be  added 
to  Kftsoline  and.  therefore,  assist  in 
that. 

Penally,  to  those  of  us  from  rural 
America,  this  is  a  way  that  we  can  en- 
hance our  economies.  What  better  way 
than  by  renewable  fuel  sources?  Corn, 
particularly,  can  be  used  to  make  the 
ethanol.  the  octane  enhan<;er  that  is 
needed  to  go  in  the  fuel  under  the  re- 
quirements of  this  bill.  This  is  impor- 
tant economically,  not  just  to  rural 
people  but  to  people  who  are  interested 
in  jobs  in  the  manufacturing,'  and  proc- 
essing of  corn  into  ethanol. 

My  colleagues.  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port this  amendment  anil  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  JONTZl  as 
a  (-osponsor 

Mf  Chairman.  H  R  776  has  two  primary 
goals  To  promote  energy  security  and  to 
make  environmental  progress  This  amend- 
ment will  further  both  goals. 

By  requiring  that  an  increasing  number  of 
octane  points  ol  luel  sold  in  this  country  be 
derived  Irom   domestically   produced,   renew 
able  sources,  we  will  be  reducing  America's  oil 
habit  by  80  million  barrels  in  the  first  year  ol 
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iniplementalion  By  the  final  year  of  implemen- 
tation, US.  oil  imports  will  have  decreased  by 
300  million  barrels  of  oil  a  year,  or  60  percent 
of  the  current  strategic  petroleum  reserve  We 
Should  not  forget  that  U  S  soldiers  gave  iheir 
lives  in  a  war  we  fought  at  least  partly  be- 
cause ol  our  dependency  on  foreign  oil 

But  to  sell  this  bill  as  merely  promoting  en 
ergy  security  would  be  selling  it  short    By  re 
quiring  domestically  produced,  renewable  en 
ergy  sources  such  as  ethanol  to  be  used  as 
octane  enhancers,  we  will  be  limiting  the  envi 
ronmental  damage  caused  by  aromatic  hydro 
carbons  such  as  benzene  and  toluene  Just  as 
we  phased  lead  out  ol  gasulme  because  ol 
health  concerns,  so  we  should  start  to  phase 
out  aromatic  hydrocarbons 

This  bill  will  be  good  (or  American  agri- 
culture and  American  |obs  Use  ol  corn  and 
other  agricultural  commodities  as  renewable 
resources  will  increase  farm  inconie  and  re- 
duce farm  program  payments  The  real  in 
crease  in  demand  for  American  farm  products 
will  create  jobs  both  inside  and  outside  the 
farm  economy 

Hut  the  primary  reasons  to  support  this  bill 
are  reasons  that  most  people  support  By  re 
ducing  the  demanct  tor  oil  imports,  by  increas 
ing  the  quality  ot  the  an  we  breathe,  we  can 
help  to  gii.irantee  that  the  goals  ot  the  encrcjy 
bill  are  me! 

.Mr  .MOOKHK.M)  .Mr  Ch.iu  ni.iii  1 
rise  in  opposilmii  to  the  ami'iidment. 

The     CHAIRMAN       '\'\v     ^'i-ntlcman 
from  Cililm  ni.i  jMr    Mimihhk.M))  is  rec 
ognizt'd  till   10  minutes. 

Mr  MOOHHKAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  inyself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  joint  amendment  to  establish  an 
octane  replarement  program.  1  believe 
this  amendment  will  give  ethanol  an 
unfair  advantage  over  otlu^r  types  ol 
alternative  fuels  and  will  unnecessarily 
rai.se  the  price  of  gasoline  for  all  con 
sumers. 

In  developing  the  alternative  fuels 
programs  in  H.R.  776  we  have  consist- 
ently sought  to  provide  a  level  playing 
field  on  which  all  types  of  alternative 
fuels  could  compete  equally.  This 
amendment  would  tilt  that  playing 
field  toward  ethatm!  It  would  mandate 
unnecessarily  rigid  octane  content  re- 
quircment.s,  increasing  the  price  of  gas- 
oline to  all  (■onsumers,  and  giving  etha 
nol  an  unearned  advantage  over  other 
alternative  fuels. 

In  addition,   these  requirements  will 
be  difficult  to  meet.  When  we  enacted 
the  Clean  Air  Act  amendments,  we  in 
creased  octane  requirements  and  dis- 
covered that  at  current  production  lev- 
els,  there  was  not  enough  ethanol   to 
meet  those  reijuirements.  This  amend- 
ment   mandates   even    greater   eth.mol 
use.  As  a  result,  if  there  is  not  enough 
ethanol   to  fulfill   this  mandate,  gasu 
line  would  not  be  able  to  comply  with 
these  standards,  and  there  would  be  se 
vere  shortages  in  the  amount  of  gaso- 
line which  rould  be  sold  in  the  United 
States 

Finally,  mandating  the  use  of  etha 
nol    in    meeting    octane    requirement.'- 
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will  also  have  a  negative  effect  on  our 
environment.  Althougii  the  use  of  etha- 
nol reduces  carbon  monoxide  emis- 
sions. It  increases  emissions  which 
have  greater  ozone  forming  potential. 
.■Mthough  this  requirement  is  waived  in 
some  instances,  this  amendment  will 
still  have  adverse  health  effects  and  a 
negative  impaet  on  the  environmental 
gains  we  are  making  under  H.R.  776. 

Thus.  I  urge  mv  colleagues  to  oppose 
this  amendment 

.Mr,  Chiiirman.  1  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  DiN- 
c.KLi.l.  chairman  of  the  full  Coinmittee 
on  Knergy  and  Commerce. 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  oppcsition  to  this  amendment.  I 
think  we  ought  to  know  what  this 
amendment  does.  First  of  all.  tht- 
amendment  has  never  been  considered 
in  any  committee.  There  have  been  no 
hearings.  It  has  not  been  reviewed  by 
the  FInvironmental  Protection  Agency. 
No  one,  including  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  knows  precisely  what  it 
does,  I  understand  that. 

The  author  says  that  it  would  in- 
crease the  amount  of  ethanol  in  gaso- 
line by  about  80  million  barrels.  If  that 
IS  true,  it  would  cause  the  Federal  Gov 
ernment  to  subsidize  that  amount  of 
production  by  the  amount  of  $1.28  bil- 
lion a  year  If  we  want  to  have  more 
money  spent  by  the  P'ederal  Govern- 
ment, then  by  all  means  we  should  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

Second  of  all.  it  confuses  the  Clean 
Air  Act  The  Clean  Air  Act  reciuires 
that  in  areas  of  high  carbon  monoxide 
pollution,  that  oxygenated  fuels  be 
used.  It  requires  up  to  2  percent  of  the 
fuel  being  oxygenated.  This  requires  8 
p«M-cent  of  the  fuels  to  be  oxygenated. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
pointed  out  to  the  committee,  if  we  rlo 
this.  It  has  a  mixed  result.  The  prac- 
tical result  can  be  a  slight  reduction  m 
the  amount  of  carbon  monoxide,  but  it 
can  be  a  very  significant  increase  m 
the  amount  of  hydrocarbons  ami 
ozones,  a  significant  health  hazard  and 
a  very  major  problem  in  terms  of  the 
environmental  consequences. 

It  has.  as  I  will  discuss  later,  the  De- 
partment of  Knergy  issuing  orders  in 
consultation  with  KPA  under  a  rather 
confused  and  obscure  provision  w^hich 
does  nol  make  it  plain  who  does  what 
and  how  the  rules  are  issued  or  what 
thoughts  are  taken  into  consideration. 

Last  of  all,  it  has  an  enormous  con- 
sequence in  terms  of  State  and  local 
government  because  of  subsidies  which 
are  imposed  to  assist  and  encourage  in 
the  production  and  the  use  of  ethanol. 
It  does  something  else:  It  results  in  a 
significant  cost  increase  to  the 
consumer,  who  must  now  buy  a  signifi 
cant  amount  of  ethanol.  which  is  not 
only  not  required  but  is  counter- 
productive from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

I  particularly  rise  m  opposition  to  this 
amendment  by   my   Inend  from   Indiana,  Mr 


Jontz.  because  of  its  inconsistency  with  the 
relevant  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  I  note 
that  the  amendment  includes  a  disclaimer  that 
It  shall  not  be  construed  to  amend  or  affect 
the  application  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  but  that 
disclaimer  is  not  adequate 

In  fact,  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1990.  which  were  widely  supported  in  this 
House,  regulate  gasoline  m  the  several  worst 
ozone  nonattainment  areas  and  possibly  other 
areas.  It  requires  that  gasoline  must  be  refor- 
mulated and  It  must  contain  at  least  2  percent 
oxygen  and  meet  a  perlormance  standard.  It 
also  must  meet  volatility  requirements.  It  re- 
quires that  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy issue  regulations,  and  it  provides  a  role  for 
the  States  and  for  waivers. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  regulate  the 
same  gasoline  The  regulation  would  be  by 
the  Secretary  of  Energy,  not  EPA.  It  includes 
an  authorization  for  a  waiver  provision  based 
on  an  EPA  determination  that  compliance  with 
DOE'S  regulations  "would  prevent  or  interlere" 
with  attainment.  However,  there  is  no  critena 
or  procedure  for  the  EPA  determination  or  for 
the  waiver.  There  is  no  timeframe  for  the  waiv- 
er or  for  the  determination.  The  EPA  would 
make  this  determination  under  this  bill,  not  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  EPA  is  not  bound  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Just  as  im- 
portantly, DOE  does  not  have  to  grant  a  waiv- 
er, despite  any  determination  by  EPA. 

This  amendment  is,  unfortunately,  a  mas- 
sive intrusion  on  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  on  the 
proposed  gasoline  regulations  of  the  EPA 
Those  regulations  are  the  result  of  a  regu- 
latory negotiation  involving  the  ethanol  indus- 
try. As  I  understand  the  matter,  those  pro- 
posed regulations  were  supported  last  August 
by  that  industry.  More  recently,  that  industry 
has  apparently  changed  its  mind  EPA  has 
proposed  a  rule  change  to  consider  that  possi- 
bility without  amending  the  Clean  Air  Act  di- 
rectly or  indirectly. 

That  is  a  proper  approach.  This  amendment 
IS  the  wrong  approach.  It  has  vast  ramifica- 
tions. It  creates  an  unfair  advantage  lor  one 
fuel.  It  IS  potentially  disruptive  and  is  likely  to 
be  quite  costly. 

I  again  stress  my  view,  expressed  many 
times  in  this  Congress,  that  we  should  not  re- 
open the  Clean  Air  Act,  directly  or  indirectly, 
either  in  this  House  or  the  other  body,  I  be- 
lieve the  majonty  leader  of  the  Senate.  Con- 
gressman Waxman.  and  Congressman  Ltt^T 
support  this  view. 

I  urge  defeat  of  this  amendment  I;  needs 
great  work.  It  is  not  good  lor  the  consumer  or 
public  health, 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lknt].  ranking  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Knergy  and  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reluctantly  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve these  additional  octane  content 
requirements  are  unnecessary  and  will 
increase  the  cost  of  gasoline  to  all  con- 
sumers, increase  Federal  ethanol  sub- 
sidies by  as  much  as  S.5  billion  annu- 
ally, and  require  an  expensive  new  en- 
forcement bureaucracy  to  administer. 
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Our  goal  in  the  alternative  fuel  titles 
of  H.R.  776  has  been  to  create  an  envi- 
ronment in  which  all  forms  of  alter- 
native fuels  can  compete  equally.  What 
we  see  here  in  this  amendment  is  a 
nack-door  approach  to  giving  ethanol 
an  unfair  advantage  over  other  alter- 
native fuels. 

1  think  as  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr,  DiNGELL]  mentioned  a  minute 
ago  this  provision  could  wreak  havoc 
on  the  distribution  of  the  gasoline  sup- 
ply. As  we  discovered  when  discussing 
the  Clean  Air  Act  amendments,  right 
now  there  is  simply  not  enough  ethanol 
to  meet  certain  octane  requirements. 

This  amendment  would  add  to  that 
burden  by  requiring  up  to  10  times  the 
current  levels  of  ethanol  production.  It 
makes  no  provision  for  sales  of  gaso- 
line when  ethanol  .'^uppiies  are  not 
available. 

Thus,  when  these  octane  content  re- 
quirements cannot  be  met.  this  amend- 
ment would  prohibit  the  sale  of  gaso- 
line, possibly  creating  very  severe 
shortages. 

The  last  point  is  that  this  bill  is  not 
environmentally  friendly,  as  someone 
characterized  it  a  few  minutes  ago.  The 
environment  actually  will  be  harmed  if 
ethanol  IS  used  to  meet  these  octane 
content  requirements.  While  ethanol 
slightly  reduces  carbon  monoxide  emis- 
sions, it  increa.ses  a  number  of  other 
emissions  which  have  ozone  and  hydro- 
carbon-forming characteristics. 

So  even  if  these  requirements  are 
waived  in  certain  ca.ses,  they  will  still 
have  a  negative  effect. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
"no"  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  H,'\stert]. 

.Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  an  opportunity  today  to  establish 
a  comprehensive  national  energy  strat- 
egy that  will  reduce  our  Nation's  dan- 
gerous dependence  on  foreign  sources 
of  fuel. 

D  1900 

By  increasing  the  u.se  of  domestically 
produced  renewable  fuels,  we  can  break 
that  dangerous  reliance.  This  amend- 
ment would  promote  ethanol  as  an  oc- 
tane enhancer  and  reduce  U.S.  oil  im- 
ports by  an  estimated  300  million  bar- 
lels  annually  when  fully  implemented. 

Using  domestically  produced  renew- 
able fuel  sources  promotes  energy  secu- 
rity. It  does  not  conflict  with  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  and  certainly  the  estim^ates 
here  and  the  statements  whether  it 
protects  the  environment  by  using 
cleaner  burning  fuel  is  certainly  still  a 
matter  of  debate,  as  we  hear  here 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  all,  this 
amendment  keeps  jobs  here  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
mvself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  respond  very 
briefly  to  the  misrepresentation  of  this 
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.inii-iutment.  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michikran  (Mi-  Dinckm,).  the  powerful 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Kncrt^y 
and  Commen  e  This  is  not  an  amend- 
ment which  will  requite  80  million  hai - 
rels  of  ethanol  The  amendment  would 
repla<'e  the  neeil  fur  80  million  barrel!> 
of  imported  petroleum,  because  we  can 
meet  the  octane  requirements  from  re- 
newable domestic  sources. 

No.  2.  this  does  not  wreak  havoc  with 
the  Clean  Air  Act  Ri^ht  here  in  plain 
black  and  white  on  pa(?e  3  of  the 
.inii'tidiiient.  "Nothini?  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  amend  or  affect 
the  appli<'ation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act." 
Wlu'H  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr  W.A.XMANl  asked  for  some  addi- 
tional lant^'uatje  to  clarify  that.  I  have 
readily  atrreed  to  it. 

I'm, illy,  this  in  no  wa.v  would  in- 
I  rca.-^c  the  coat  to  the  consumer.  The 
coat  of  benzene  ri>,'ht  now  is  $12.^  a  gal- 
lon. The  cost  of  ethanol  is  SI  20  a  tjal- 
lon  It  is  a  red  herring  to  compare  the 
cost  of  ethanol  to  the  cost  of  the  Kallon 
of  gas.  because  that  is  "ot  what  we  are 
dointr  We  are  replacinR  dangerous 
toxic  inipofted  benzene  with  good  old 
American  grown  ethanol.  and  it  is 
cheaper  ,iiid  it  is  better  for  the  environ- 
ment Wc  .should  not  agree  or  listen  to 
or  put  weight  onto  these  sorts  of  argu- 
ments whic^h  mischaracterize  the  w^ole 
nature  of  the  proposition  and  what  it 
does. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
i;ciii  Icin.iii  from  Illinois  [Mr.  niiKUiN). 

Mr  DliRMIN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 
Mr  Chaiiman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup>- 
poi't  of  the  gentleman's  amendment  II 
is  iniere.sting  that  the  .Jontz-iOwlng 
amendment,  has  iiwakened  the  sleeping 
giant  of  the  big  oil  industry  Now  they 
want  to  get  in  on  this  debate.  Why?  He- 
cause  they  do  not  own  the  corn  fields. 
They  do  not  own  the  ethanol  facilities. 
They  do  not  have  any  players  in  this 
game. 

They  are  not  interested  in  the  pro- 
motion of  ethanol.  but  we  should  be. 
because  more  ethanol  used  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  means  fewer  imported  barrels 
of  oil  It  means  cleaner  air,  it  means 
more  jobs  for  rural  America,  and  It 
means  higher  farm  income  for  our 
farmers. 

In  the  past  several  months  we  have 
seen  a  turmoil  in  our  cities  because  of 
our  economy.  Buildings  have  boon 
burned,  people  are  protesting.  Lei  me 
tell  the  Members,  buildings  are  not 
burning  in  rural  America,  but  the  prob- 
lems are  real  and  the  need  for  help  is 
there.  The  Jontz  amendment  will  help 
us.  Use  ethanol.  help  rural  America 
and  the  farm  eoonom.y.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  .Jontz). 

Mr  VOLKMHK.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  ni'KBIN  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  .Mirtsouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMKR  Mr  Chairman.  I 
completel.v  agree  with  the  statement  of 
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the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  and  rise  in 
support  of  t  he  amendment 

Mr  MOOKMKAI).  Mr  Chairman.  1 
yield  such  time  as  he  inay  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wai..sh|. 

Mr.  WA1..SH  .Ml  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr  MOORHKAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Thomas]. 

Mr  THO.MAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr  .lONTZj 
and  all  of  his  friends  from  the  corn- 
growing  States,  and  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  but  I 
rise  to  oppose  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. They  already  have  one  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment subsidizing  their  folks.  This  is 
clearly  an  attempt  to  get  another 
agenc.v  to  subsidize  their  folks. 

If  we  are  talking  about  alternate 
fuels.  I  think  somebody  ought  to  re- 
member the  consumer.  W^'  only  need  to 
read  the  not-so-technical  journals 
about  some  of  the  difficulty  that  cer- 
tain parts  of  automobiles  have  with 
ethanol  fuel  now.  To  the  degree  that 
we  add  more,  there  are  going  to  be 
more  complications.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  marketplace  ought  to  be 
where  the  alternative  fuels  are  deter- 
mined, not  in  the  legislation,  locking 
in  someone  for  a  subsid.y. 

Although  it  is  a  clever  approach,  I 
hope  we  look  at  the  true  meaning  of  an 
attempt  to  increase  the  octane.  It  is  to 
find  another  source  of  Government  rev- 
enue for  an  already  subsidized  product. 
Mr.  .JONTZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  in- 
(luire  of  the  Chair  how  much  time  we 
have  remaining'' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  ,Jo.NT7;i  has  1":^  min- 
utes remaining,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Moorhkad]  hi\s  2  min 
utes  remaining,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Chair  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  M(X)Khkad1  is  entitled  to  close 
the  debate  representing  the  committee 
opinion. 

Mr.  JONTZ    Mr   Chairman,  I  yield  ;30 
seconds   to  the  gentleman   from   Mon 
tivna  (Mr.  Wilmamsj. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  Mr  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  30  seconds  al 
lotted  to  me,  I  will  just  obviously  trun- 
cate my  remarks  by  asking  this:  Will 
every  Member  in  the  House  who  be- 
lieves that  big  oil  has  not  been  sub- 
sidized in  America  throughout  this 
century  please  rise  and  remain  stand- 
ing? 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr   NiJSSMiJ. 

Mr.  NUSSLP:.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 

the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  recall. 

and  I  woulii  like  everyone  else  to  think 

back  to  that  time  almost  a  year  and  a 


half  ago   now.    in   January,   where   for 
some  of  us  we  had   to  make   the  very 
first    vote   of  our   career   here    in   the 
House  on  whether  or  not  to  go  to  wai 
Over  what  issue?  Over  oil.  over  our  de 
I)endence  on  foreign  oil. 

Yes.  there  are  some  red  herrings 
about  how  this  is  supposed  to  help  the 
farmers  and  be  a  subsidy;  yes,  there  are 
some  questions  out  there  because  the 
scientists  have  not  completed  their  dis- 
covery yet  on  whether  or  not  this  is 
harmful  or  not  for  the  environment. 

Hut  the  questiiin  is.  do  we  want  to 
cast   that    vote  again?   We   should   nor 
have  to.  This  breaks  our  <leix'n<ience  on 
foreign  oil.  Let  us  vote  for  this  amend 
ment. 

Mr.  MOORHKAD  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Wa.xma.n] 

.Mr  WAXMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  reluctant  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. When  the  gentleman  from  Indi 
ana  [Mr  .loNTZj  iusked  unanimou.s  con- 
sent to  perfect  his  amendment,  unfor 
tunately  that  amendment  has  not  been 
perfected.  I  have  two  fears  about  this 
amendment:  Fii-st.  it  leaves  the  discre- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Knergy  to 
waive  the  ethanol  iTiandate  where  there 
is  a  conflict  with  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
and  I  think  that  could  lead  tn  a  great 
deal  of  trouble:  second,  thi-  aiiieiidiiieiit 
would  allow  increase  in  fuel  volatility. 
undermining  needed  emission  reduc- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  the  amendment 
could  have  been  perfected,  but  under 
its  current  state,  I  urge  opposition  to 
it. 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr 
Lancastkk). 

.Mr.  LANCA.'^'ri':H  Mi'  Chairman.  I 
ri.se  in  support  ni  the  .imcndrnent. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  join  my  dislinqui.shed  col 
leagues.  Hepresenlalive  Jim  Joni/  and  Hep- 
resentalive  Tcm  Ewing.  in  promoting  greater 
use  ol  ethanol  as  an  octane  enhancer  m  our 
Nation's  qasolme  supply  by  voicing  my  strong 
support  lor  their  octane  replacement  amend 
ment 

In  recent  weeks,  there  has  been  a  consider 
able  amount  ol  debate  concerning  this  fuel  al 
ternalive  and  the  EPA's  unplementation  ot  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Much  ol  the  debaie  has  been 
technical  in  nature  and  involves  the  question 
ol  whether  ethanol  blends  increase  ozone  tor 
mation  and.  therefore,  would  be  excluded 
under  the  requirements  ol  the  Clean  Air  Act 
It  IS  clear  that  it  was  Congress's  intent  that  all 
oxygenates,  mcludmi^  fuel  ethanol.  t3e  allowed 
to  compete  (airly  and  etfectively  in  the  relor 
mulated  gasoline  markets  created  by  the  act 
In  addition  to  implementing  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments  in  a  manner  which  promotes 
greater  ethanol  use.  alternative  measures 
need  to  be  implemented  it  the  promise  ol  ex 
panded  ethanol  use  for  our  Nation's  energy 
security,  and  for  the  economic  well  being  of 
rural  America,  is  to  be  fulfilled 

The      Jontz-Ewing      octane      replacement 
amendment  will  provide  energy  secuniy  bene- 


fits by  extending  petroleum  supplies  and  re 
ducing  dependence  on  imports  It  will  enhance 
public  health  and  clean  air  by  reducing  aro- 
matics  And  it  will  provide  economic  develop- 
ment benefits  by  providing  new  market  oppor- 
tunities for  domestically  produced,  renewable 
octane  enhancers 

The  Jontz-Ewing  octane  replacement 
amendment  moves  our  Nation  toward  a  more 
integrated  and  comprehensive  energy  strat- 
egy, and  deserves  the  enthusiastic  support  ot 
Congress 

.Mr  , JONTZ  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
.such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  .Minnesota  (Mr 
Pk.nnyI 

Mr.  PKNNY.  Mr,  Chairman.  1  rise  in 
support  of  the  art'.endment 

Mr  Chairman,  I  want  to  echo  my  support  for 
the  Jontz-Ewing  amendment  I  was  an  original 
cosponsor  ot  H  B  5178,  the  Octane  Replace- 
ment Ad,  which  directs  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy to  establish  an  octane  replacement  pro- 
gram using  domestically  produced,  renewable, 
nonpetroleum  sources 

The  Jontz-Ewing  amendment  is  consistent 
with  the  intent  and  requirements  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  but  further  benefits  the  environment 
While  the  amendment  is  quite  technical  in  na- 
ture. It  has  enormous  implications  tor  the  envi 
ronment.  The  amendment  would  set  up  an  oc- 
tane replacement  program  that  would  require 
a  minimum  level  of  the  octane  rating  tor  gaso- 
line sold  in  the  United  States  be  derived  from 
domestically  produced,  renewable 

nonpetroelum  sources  The  octane  number 
would  increase  incrementally  every  4  years, 
until  at  least  two  octane  numbers  are  derived 
from  ethanol  by  March  2006  The  octane  re- 
placement program  provides  an  incentive  for 
oil  companies  to  shift  from  a  use  of  aromatic 
hydrocartxins.  which  cause  toxic  emissions,  to 
the  cleaner  burning  ethanol  which  reduces 
these  emissions  in  exhaust  fumes 

Most  importantly,  this  amendment  empha- 
sizes the  development  of  domestically  pro- 
duced, renewable,  nonpetroleum  sources— ex- 
actly the  type  of  long-term  energy  policy  that 
Congress  should  be  advocating  The  United 
States  needs  to  move  away  from  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  energy  and  begin  to  promote 
domestic  alternatives  Renewable  fuels  such 
as  ethanol  are  good  lor  our  economy  and 
good  lor  the  environment  Vote  for  the  Jontz- 
Ewing  amendment 

.Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman    from    South    Dakota    [Mr. 

,IOHN.snNl. 

.Mr,  .JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  !  rise  m  support  of  the 
amendment 

.Mr    ,IONT", 
seconds  ti    i  * 

[Mr.  SL.\TTKt'.Vl, 

Mr.  SLATTKRY  Mr  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

.Mr  Chairman,  it  is  not  often  that  I 
have  to  ri.se  in  opposition  to  my  chair- 
man, and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. Chaii'in.in  Waxma.n.  but.  on  thi.s  oc- 
lasion  I  must  The  reason  I  must  has 
already  tieen  stated,  but  I  think  it  is 
important  for  us  to  realize  that  more 
ethanol    means    luwei     oil    imports     It 


.Mr    Chairman,  1  yield  ;?0 
irentlcman  from  Kansas 


means  cleaner  air  m  this  country  Ii 
means  more  energ.v  independence  for 
t  he  United  States  of  America. 

Granted,  this  amendment  is  not  per- 
fect hut  It  sure  is  an  improvement  on 
the  overall  hill.  We  will  clearly  have 
enough  time  in  conference  committee 
to  make  some  modifications. 

I  would  conclude  also  by  saying  we 
are  talking  about  economic  growth  in 
rural  America,  we  are  talking  about 
dollars  for  farmers,  and  we  are  talking 
about  jobs  in  rural  America. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
, Jontz  amendment. 

Mr.  MOORHE.^D  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
yield  our  final  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  OXLKV]. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment.  This  is 
an  energy  bill,  it  is  not  a  farm  bill. 
This  is  an  energy  bill,  and  we  are  try- 
ing to  deal  with  what  works  best  in  the 
marketplace. 

I  have  been  a  long  supporter  of  the 
ethanol  program,  but  now  is  not  the 
time  to  tilt  the  scales  towards  one  par- 
ticular alternative  fuel.  There  are  a  lot 
of  alternative  fuels  out  there  in  the 
marketplace.  Let  us  allow  that  mar- 
ketplace to  work  without  skewing  it  in 
a  legislative  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  un- 
necessary. It  is  expensive,  and  the 
chairman  has  already  indicated  over  $1 
billion  in  taxpayers'  subsidies  on  top  of 
that.  It  is  rare  thai  1  find  myself  in 
agreement  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Waxman]  on  an  issue 
like  this,  but  clearly  he  is  correct  in 
that  this  amendment,  is  in  the  wrong 
spirit  at  the  wrong  time.  The  market- 
pla(  e  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
sort  these  things  out.  and  I  think  that 
through  the  Clean  Air  Act.  when  we  try 
to  make  things  revenue-neutral.  I 
mean  alternative  fuel-neutral,  that 
this  really  would  skew  that   the  other 

way . 

Therefore.  I  ask  that  the  Members, 
even  those  of  us  who  have  supported 
the  ethanol  program  in  the  past,  this 
time  this  amendment  is  wrong  and  I 
ask  that  the  Members  vote  against  it. 

Mr,  POSHARD.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  m  sup- 
port of  the  Jontz-Ewing  amendment  to  H.R. 
776,  the  National  Energy  Policy  Act, 

Illinois  IS  one  of  the  great  Farm  Belt  States 
which  feeds  this  country  and  the  world,  and 
our  farmers  are  among  the  most  productive 
you  can  find, 

Illinois  Is  also  one  ot  the  prime  locations  for 
taking  the  corn  growth  in  our  fields  and  turning 
It  into  ethanol,  a  clean-burning  additive  to  ordi- 
nary gasoline 

Those  are  two  compelling  reasons  for  me  to 
support  this  amendment,  and  l  applaud  my 
colleagues  for  bnnging  forward  for  our  consid- 
eration 

But  this  measure  makes  sense  for  our  Na- 
tion as  a  whole 

Requiring  greater  use  of  ethanol  as  an  oc- 
tane enhancer  m  our  gasoline  supply  helps  us 
fight  the  clean  air  battle.  Greater  use  ol  re- 
newable  energy    sources    helps    us    kick    the 
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habit  of  depending  on  imported  energy  And 
expanded  markets  tor  corn  help  secure  the  fu- 
ture ot  families  and  communities  throughout 
rural  America, 

Within  the  broad  policy  goals  of  this  legisla- 
tion, we  can  surely  make  room  lor  ethanoi,  I 
am  pleased  to  lend  my  support  to  this  vital  ef- 
fort and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same 

Mr,  MICHEL  Mr,  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment IS  an  excellent  example  ot  utilizing  the 
resources  we  have  in  this  country  to  enhance 
our  energy  independence  while  a!  the  same 
time  contributing  toward  a  reduction  m  pollu- 
tion, 

Ethanol.  derived  from  corn,  is  an  American 
solution  for  Amenca's  problems.  Let's  use  it 
This  amendment  would  in  essence  require 
that  ethanol  be  used  as  an  octane  enhancer 
in  gasoline,  replacing  crude  oil  products 

The  result  will  ultimately  be  a  6  percent  re- 
duction in  oil  imports  Isn't  that  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish  in  this  bill? 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  has  the  poten- 
tial tor  doubling  the  use  of  ethanol  by  1994. 
and  providing  for  the  five-told  increase  by 
2006  This  will  lead  to  a  substantial  expansion 
of  our  domestic  ethanol  industry  with  accom- 
panying increases  in  )obs  In  Illinois,  we  have 
seen  expansion  plans  placed  on  hold  because 
ot  adverse  clean  air  regulations  proposed  by 
EPA  Enactment  of  this  amendment  will  estab- 
lish a  basis  tor  moving  ahead  with  these 
plans 

Finally,  expanded  use  of  ethanol  means  aa 
ditional  markets  for  corn  This  will  benefi;  our 
farming  community  and  help  to  keep  down  the 
cost  of  our  Federal  support  payments 

This  amendment  benefits  us  all  the  way 
around,  and  1  sirongly  urge  its  adoption. 

D  1910 

The  CHAIRMAN  All  imie  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Jontz]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RKCORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  .MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote, 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were-a.yes  198.  noes  211. 
not  voting  2,5.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  133] 
AYES-198 


.■Mt-T'Tirnblt- 

CarpiT 

Edwards  (TX) 

Mrx.inil.-r 

Clay 

EmersoD 

,^n(ln-'W>  'N.Ii 

Clement 

Engel 

Annunzio 

Coleman  iMO) 

Espy 

Appl.'galP 

Condll 

Evans 

A^pl^. 

Conyere 

Ewlng 

At^:ln.■^ 

Coslello 

Kascell 

Bai  n,u'd 

Cox  iIL) 

Kelghan 

BaneU 

DaiTlen 

Klake 

licnlley 

de  la  Garaa 

Ford  (MI) 

licn'ulpr 

DeKazIo 

FordiTN) 

Herman 

Dellums 

Gallo 

Hllhi-ay 

Derrlcli 

Gejdenson 

Hlackwell 

Dickinson 

Geka£ 

Itoehner 

Dicks 
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D  1932 

Mis  COLIJNS  of  Illinois.  Mossrs 
M.\'H'ri,KV  KNGMSH.        SOI.Ai^Z. 

HANCOCK      KAlTlJJi.     And     MRAZKK, 
Mrs.    l.dWi;^-    of   Ni^'w    York,    and    Mr 
n()\VNl'.\     changed     their    vole    from 
.1",  •■     III  "no." 

Messrs.      lULHRAY.      RICHARDSON. 
SKEEN.      ZIMMI'IR.      SAVACK.      K1:N 
NEDY.  GORDON,  and   AHKRCRO.MMIK 
chaoffed  their  vote  from  "no     to  "aye 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
iia  above  recorded. 

rKkhOSAI.  K.VPI.AN.MUIS 

Mr  TORRES  Mr  Chairman,  during  rollcall 
vote  No  133,  the  Joni/  amendment,  H  R  776 
I  was  unavoidably  detained.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

I'KK.SDNAI.  K.Xl'I.ANATION 

Mr.  PASTOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  durint? 
rollcall  vote  No.  133.  the  Jonlz  amend- 
ment. H.R.  776  1  wivs  unavoidahly  de- 
tained Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  ■yea." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  now  In  order  to 
consider  amendment  No.  6  printed  in 
House  Report  102  .528. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  tjentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Hai.M  rise? 

AMKNDMKNT  OKKKKKI)  IIV   MU.  KALI.  OK  TKXAS 

Mr.  HALL  of  Texas,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offei- an  arntMiilmcnt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ijfnate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas: 
I'ftKc  309,  line  21.  strike  the  closlnit  quotation 
marks  and  period. 
PaKe  309.  after  line  21,  insert  the  following 
••(k)  Thansmission  WriHiN  ERC<yi''  Sys- 
tem.—(1)  Except  a.s  otherwise  provided  in 
this  subsection,  no  order  under  section  211 
shall  require  any  transmlitlnK  utility  which 
is  a  member  of  the  Klectric  Reliability  Coun- 
cil of  Texas  cKRCOT'i  to  ti-ansmit  electric 


enerny  to  any  other  entity  where  the  tian.s 
mission  service  orlRlnates  within.  Is  pro- 
vided wholly  within,  and  terminates  within 
the  service  territory  located  in  Texas  of  one 
or  more  electric  utilities  which  is  a  member 
of  ERCOT  and  which  is  sui>Ject  to  the  trans- 
mission authorities  of  the  Public  Utility 
Commission  of  Texas. 

'•(2)  During  30-day  period  commencing:  5 
years  after  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
(and  durin>{  each  30-day  period  which  com- 
mences at  successive  5-year  intervals  there- 
after) any  Interested  person  may  submit  a 
petition  to  the  Commission  to  make  a  deter- 
mination iPKardiiiK  whether  the  reRulatlons 
of  the  Public  Utility  Commission  of  Texas 
provide  a  degree  of  open  and  nondiscrim- 
inatory access  to  transmission  service  with- 
in the  service  territories  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (D  which  is  K^nerally  equivalent  to 
the  degree  of  transmission  access  which 
would  be  provided  If  the  provisions  of  section 
211  were  applicable  in  such  service  tern 
t.orles.  The  Commission  shall  make  it  det^r 
mlnation  pursuant  to  any  such  pt-tltion 
within  6  months  after  the  date  on  which  the 
petition  Is  filed.  If.  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  on  the  record,  such  per- 
son establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commission  that  the  deKi'ee  of  such  access  to 
transmission  service  is  not  tienerally  equiva- 
lent. paraKiaph  (1 1  shall  cease  to  apply.". 

The  CHAIR.VAN.  Under  the  rule,  th.- 
gentlemati  tVoni  Texas  |Mr  H.M.i.l  will 
be  rec(.)uni/ril  lur  .i  mimiir:^,  .uni  .i 
Mt^mber  opposcil  \n  tlic  ariiciiiliiirni 
will  be  i-i'i'()t,'ni/.ril  idr  ;>  iniiiuti's. 

The  Ch.iir  I'll  ou'iuzcs  thi'  u'riit  Icrnari 
from  Tcx.i.--  |  Mr    H.M.i.l 

Mr  HAI.I,  (.1  Tcx.i.- 
will  a.-^k  inuminiiJU.-~ 
draw  itiy  .iiniTKlmciii 
tit'fore  I  ill)  I  think  it 
I  clear  up  .■^nnir  iiii.^ 
the  ameiidinciit 

The  arncridrncni  itm:-  nut  exempt 
Texa.s  t'roni  haviiii,'  an  open  and  non 
discriniiii.ti  (iry  power  t  I'ansrnis.'-ion  sys- 
tem. In  t.ii  I  .  the  Slate  ol'l't-xas  already 
has  just  such  .i  poliiy  m  place  as  the 
result  of  very  forward  t.hinki in,'  actions 
by  th(>  Texas  Public  Utility  Coniinis 
sion 

My  amiT'.dnifiU  sitnpiy  pi'ccludcs 
double  retrulation  for  one  State,  a 
State  that  was  way  ahead  of  everyone 
else  in  self-reKulation. 

Mr.  Chairm;in.  the  situation  in  Texas 
is  trul.y  a  iiiiniur  sii  u.it  ion.  As  some  of 

you  know  Mir  power  piinl  fu:  Tex.i.s 
called  the  Kleiti-n  Relmlul  i' v  Cmui;.  i. 
of  Texas,  or  i-lRCOT  inr  .-hurt,  is  the 
only  power  ponl  in  'h''  N.uion  which  is 
wholly  containeil  wiihiti  nne  State.  Sd 
intrastate  is  the  ii.une  ni'  the  pcame, 
much  as  it  is  in  Al,i:-;k,i  where  '  hey  can- 
not have  intei'connei  iiuiis  and  be  in 
Interstate  Conmien  e,  much  like  Ha- 
waii where  the  w. iter's  edK'e  stops  it. 
Actuall.v,  sini  e  mtertonneinions  be- 
tween ERCOT  utilitie.-^  .mi  those  situ- 
ated outside  the  State  aie  virtually 
nonexistent.  Interstate  Commerce  sub- 
ject to  Federal  rejjulation  simply  does 
not  take  place,  and  therefore  ERCCJT 
utilities  are  not  subject  to  the  Federal 
Energy  Re^'ulatory  Commission  au- 
thority that  would  normall.v  occur  pur- 
suant to  the  Federal  Power  Act. 


Mi- 
nn.-^ 
m  ,1 


cti.urm.m.  1 
rnf    tn    with 
niiiment ,  hut 


i.s  inipnrt.ml   I  tuil 
mil  epi  ions  .ibiiut 


.My  loiK  ern  with  the  transmission 
portion  of  H.R.  776  is  simply  this:  The 
t)ill  would  k'lve  FERC  new  authority  or 
transmission  which  occurs  wholly  in 
the  State  of  Texas,  and  in  dolnt,'  so  it 
would  make  the  actions  (if  the  Texas 
PUC  over  the  last  10  years  completely 
irrelevant  and  damaKnnt,'  to  contracls 
that  are  in  existence.  By  takint,'  away 
the  authority  of  the  Texas  PUC  to  irov- 
ern  power  t  ran.sact  Ions  which  occur 
wholly  within  ERCOT,  we  would  lie 
punishing'  the  most  protiressive  State 
rei,'ulatory  authority  in  the  country 
with  respect  to  electricity  j^eneration 
and  transmission. 

Now,  as  a  safei^uani.  the  amendment 
also  would  insure  that  FERC  could  re- 
view the  Texas  ]'VC  rules  every  5  years 
to  tjuarantee  that  the  Texas  system  is 
at  least  as  open  and  nondiscriminatory 
as  the  rest  of  the  country.  If  the  FERC 
determined  that  Texas  rules  were  not 
;us  effective  as  those  at  the  Federal 
level,  then  the  FERC  with  their  ^'ar- 
k-antuan  .ippetite  for  power  over  States 
could  extend  Its  jurisdiction  over 
KRCOT 

I  lelt  that  my  amendment  was  ex- 
I  ee(iint,My  fair,  l)ut  unfortunately  we 
have  heen  un<ibl(>  to  reach  a  total  com- 
promise on  this  issue  ver.y  important 
to  us.  We  cannot  take  a  chance  un  it 
K'ettin^'  knocked  out  at  this  staKc 

With    this    111    mind.    I    will    be    with 
drawini,'   my   amendment   today   m   the 
hope    that    this    situation    can    be    re- 
solved duriiii^  the  conference  commit- 
tee meetin^r  in  the  c(jmini^  months. 

Mr  Ciiairman.  I  want  to  extend  inv 
thanks  to  the  very  capatile  chairman  ol 
the  Committee  on  EnerM'y  and  Com- 
merce, the  K'entleinan  from  Michik'an 
(Mr.  UlNGKLLl  and  all  the  others  who 
have  worked  with  me  over  the  last  2 
months  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  u'en- 
tleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  I^inokij,]- 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  k'enlleman  for  yielding'  to 
mc 

I  appreciate  ni.v  k'ood  friend  and  <  ol- 
leai,'ue,  the  i^entleman  from  Texas,  for 
withdrawing  his  amendment.  I  under- 
stand his  concerns. 

The  Texas  Public  Utility  Commission 
(  urrently  rcK'ulates  certain  aspects  of 
the  intra-ERCOT  transmission  .system. 
The  ability  of  the  Texas  PUC  to  con- 
tinue to  reuulate  Texas  utilities  is  of 
^,'i'eat  importance.  It  is  also  important 
that  the  standards  of  transmission  em- 
l)odied  in  H.R.  776  be  maintained.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  can  meld  the  concerns 
that  the  PUC  in  Texas  has  in  this  re- 
uMrd  to  continuing'  to  re^iulate  the 
Texas  utilities  and  to  i.ssue  regulations 
of  cDMiern  to  it  with  the  concern  that 
Texas  re^^ulat  ions  be  at  least  as  protec- 
tive of  transmission  rii^hts  as  is  H.R. 
776.  1  mteni!  to  see  to  it  that  the  con- 
cern.--  o!  tile  t;entleman  here  are  met. 

I  t,Mve  the  t^entlcman  from  Texas  my 
word  on  this.  I  will  work  with  him  on 
these  issues  as  we  consider  H.R.  776  in 


conference  and  try  to  see  to  it  that  we 
work  out  something'  that  satisfies  my 
dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
wh(^  has  l)een  of  tjreat  assistance  in 
proi  t-ssin^'  this  lef^islat ion, 

.Mr,  HALL  of  Texas,  .Mi ,  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  i,'-entleman. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  views  of  the  ^renlleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  SiiAKi'],  an(i  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Indiana 

Mr,  SH.MtP.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  cer- 
tainly recoh'nize  the  concerns  of  the 
gentleman  and  will  continue  to  work 
with  him  to  fashion  an  appropriate  bal- 
ance between  the  State  and  the  P'ederal 
rule. 

Mr.  LENT,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
^'cntleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL  of  Texas,  I  yield  to  the 
t,'entleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  Kentlernan  for  yielding  to  me, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too.  recognize  the 
concerns  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
with  the  ret?ulation  of  transmission  in- 
side ERCOT  and  will  be  happy  and 
pleased  to  work  with  the  gentleman  to 
fashion  an  appropriate  solution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  any  Member 
wish  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment? 

The  Chair  hears  none. 

.Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
thank  all  these  gentlemen,  and  with 
these  assurances,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment  ot- 
tered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Hall]  is  withdrawn. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  amend- 
ment No.  7  printe(i  in  House  Report. 
102  .WB. 

D  1940 

.^MKN1)MKNT  OFFKRKIJ  HV  MH.  (•:,KMKNi 

.Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  made  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment . 

The  test  of  the  am.endment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Clkmknt.  On 
page  719,  strike  line  20  and  all  that  follows 
through  Page  727,  line  3,  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing (and  redesignate  the  subsequent  pro- 
visions, and  conform  the  table  of  contents, 
accordingly): 
Subtitle  A— Combined  Construction  Permit 

and  C)p»M-ating  License 
SKC   -^SOl   (  OMBiNED  LICENSES. 

Section  185  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  (42  U.S.C.  2235)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  heading  for  such  section  by  add- 
ing "and  Operating  Licenses"  after  "Per- 
mits": 

(2i  by  adding  a  subsection  designator  "a." 
before  "All  applicants  for  licenses";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"b.  After  holding  a  public  hearing  under 
section  189  a.  (IKA).  the  Commission  shall 
issue  to  the  applicant  a  combined  construe- 
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tlon  and  operating  license  if  the  apphiation 
contains  sufficient  information  to  support 
the  issuance  of  a  combined  license  and  the 
Commission  determines  that  there  is  reason- 
able assurance  that  the  facility  will  be  con- 
structed and  will  opeiate  in  conformity  with 
the  license,  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
the  Commission's  rules  and  regulations.  The 
Commission  shall  identify  within  the  com- 
bined license  the  inspections,  tests,  and  anal- 
yses. Including  those  applicable  to  emer- 
gency planning.  That  the  licensee  shall  per- 
form, and  the  acceptance  criteria  that,  if 
met.  are  necessary  and  sufficient  to  provide 
reasonable  assuiance  that  the  facility  has 
been  constructed  and  will  lie  operated  in  con- 
formity with  the  license,  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  and  the  Commission's  rules  and 
regulations.  Following  issuance  of  the  com- 
bined license,  the  Commission  shall  ensure 
that  the  prescribed  inspections,  testj^.  and 
analyses  are  performed  and.  prior  to  oper- 
ation of  the  facility,  shall  find  that  the  pre- 
scribed acceptance  criteria  are  met.  Any 
finding  made  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
require  a  hearing  except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 189a.  'iKBi,". 

SEC.   2802.    POST  CONSTRUCTION    HEARLNGS  ON 
COMBINED  LICENSES. 

Section  189  a,  li  i  of  the  Atomic  Enert^y  Act 
of  1954  (42  U,S.C,  2239(a!(lii  is  amended 

(li  by  adding  a  subparagraph  designator 
"(A)"  before  "In  any  proceeding  under  this 
Act,";  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (A)  the 
following  new  subparagraph 

■(Bun  Not  less  than  180  days  before  the 
date  scheduled  for  initial  loading  of  fuel  into 
a  plant  by  a  licensee  that  has  been  issued  a 
combined  construction  permit  and  operating 
lic(Mise  under  section  185  b,.  the  Commission 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  notice 
of  intended  operation.  That  notice  shall  pro- 
vide that  any  person  whose  Interest  may  be 
affected  by  operation  of  the  plant,  may  with- 
in 60  days  request  the  Commission  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  whether  the  facility  as  con- 
structed complies,  or  on  completion  will 
comply,  with  the  acceptance  criteria  of  the 
license. 

"(li)  A  request  for  hearing  under  clause  (i) 
shall  show,  prima  facie,  that  one  or  more  of 
the  acceptance  (  riteria  in  the  combined  li- 
cense have  not  been,  or  will  not  be  met,  and 
the  specific  operational  con.sequences  of  non- 
conformance that  would  be  contrary  to  pro- 
viding reasonable  assurance  of  adequate  pro- 
lection  of  the  public  health  and  safety, 

"(iii)  Alter  receiving  a  request  for  a  hear- 
ing under  clause  li),  the  Commission  expedi- 
tiously shall  either  deny  or  grant  the  re- 
quest. If  the  request  is  granted,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  determine,  after  considering  peti- 
tioners' prima  facie  showing  and  any  an- 
swers thereto,  whether  during  a  period  of  in- 
terim operation,  there  will  be  reasonable  as- 
surance of  adequate  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  safety.  If  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  there  is  such  reasonable  assur- 
ance, it  shall  allow  operation  during  an  in- 
terim period  under  the  combined  license. 

"(ivi  The  Commission,  in  lUs  discretion. 
shall  determine  appropriate  hearing  proce- 
dures, whether  informal  or  formal  adjudica- 
tory, for  any  hearing  under  clause  (i).  and 
shall  state  its  reasons  therefor. 

"(vi  The  Commission  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum possible  extent,  render  a  decision  on  is- 
sues raised  by  the  hearing  lequest  within  180 
days  of  the  publication  of  the  notice  pro- 
vided Ijy  clause  in  or  the  anticipated  date  for 
initial  loading  of  fuel  into  the  reactor, 
whichever  is  later.  Commencement  of  oper- 
ation under  a  combined  license  is  not  subject 
to  subparagraph  (A).  ". 
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sec   2H03.  Kl'lJ'IMAKING. 

The  Nuclear  ReKulalory  Commission  shall 
propose  reijulatlons  implementing  sections 
185  b.  and  189  a  il)(B)  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  added  by  sections  2801  and  2802 
of  this  Act.  not  later  than  1  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  2804.  A-MEVOMKNT  OF  A  COMBINTn  I  ICENSF 
PKM)IN(.  A  HKAKIN(. 

Section  lay  a  'l^  wi  ilu-  .\L<inii^  Eiifix.v  Ai.l 
of  1954  (42  U.S  C.  2239<a)(2)i  is  amended  by  in- 
sertlnx  "or  any  amendment  to  a  combined 
construction  and  operating  license"  after 
"any  amendment  to  an  operating  license" 
each  time  it  occurs. 

SEC.  S80S.  JUDICIAL  REVIEW. 

Section  189  b.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  i42  U.S.C.  2239(bii  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "or  any  final  order  allowing  or  prohibit- 
ing a  facility  to  begin  operating  under  a 
combined  construction  and  operating  li- 
cense" before  "shall  be  subject  to  judicial  re- 
view" 
SEC.  2806.  EFFECT  ON  PEIVDINC  PROCEEDINGS. 

Sections  18Ji  b  and  189  a  iIkBi  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  added  by  set- 
lions  2801  and  2802  of  this  Act.  shall  apply  t^ 
all  proceedinga  involving  a  combined  license 
for  which  an  application  was  filed  after  May 
8.  1991.  under  such  sections 
SEC.  2807.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT. 

The  table  of  contents  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954  IS  amended  by  amending  the 
item  relating  to  section  185  to  read  as  fol- 
lows 

"Sec.  185.  Construction  Permits  and  Operat- 
ing Licenses." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  fiom  Tennessee  (Mr.  CLEM- 
ENT] will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes, 
and  a  Member  opposed  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  CLEMENT). 

Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  of 
my  time  on  the  Clement-Barton 
amendment  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Barton],  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  he  may  control  the  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bipartisan  amendment  offered  by  my- 
self and  Congressman  JoE  Barton  from 
Texas  and  cosponsored  by  over  150  of 
our  colleagues.  I  support  this  amend- 
ment for  a  number  of  different  reasons, 
but  the  main  reason  is  actually  very 
simple:  it  makes  no  sense  whatsoever 
to  continue  to  deny  ourselves  a  proven, 
safe,  and  environmentally  beneficial 
source  of  electricity— nuclear  energy 

While  I  fully  support  measures  like 
conservation,  solar  power,  coal.  oil. 
wind  power,  water  power,  and  alter- 
native energy  fuels — all  these  measures 
put  together  will  not  negate  the  need 
to  construct  significant  new  base  load 
capacity.  By  itself,  nuclear  energy  can- 
not solve  America's  energy  problems 
either.  But  I  do  not  believe  it  is  sound 
public  policy  to  rule  it  out  as  a  compo- 
nent to  our  Nation's  energy  strategy. 


We  also  face  the  responsibility  of 
protecting  our  environment  from  the 
dangers  of  greenhouse  gas  emissions 
and  acid  rain.  It  is  the  only  major 
source  of  electricity  generation  that 
does  not  emit  greenhouse  gases. 

We  must  remove  the  regulatory  bar- 
riers which  have  resulted  in  such  colos- 
sal boondoggles  as  Shoreham  and 
Watts  Bar  nuclear  plant  which  is  lo- 
cated in  my  State.  Tennessee,  which 
have  resulted  in  literally  billions  and 
billions  of  ratepayer  dollars  being 
spent  and  wasted. 

Our  No.  I  goal  in  the  Clement-Barton 
amendment  is  to  protect  the  publics 
right  to  fully  participate  in  the  con- 
struction and  licensing  of  a  nuclear  en- 
ergy plant.  We  have  four  separate  pub- 
lic hearing  phases  under  our  proposal 
as  opposed  to  two  hearing  phases  under 
the  pre-1989  licensing  procedure. 

The  chart  that  I  have  before  me 
points  out  about  the  various  hearings, 
about  the  judicial  review  and  about  the 
various  inspections  through  the  new 
process. 

The  NRC  estimates  that  it  will  take 
6  years,  even  under  the  new  process,  be- 
fore you  even  begin  plant  construction 
under  the  reform  process. 

These  licensing  reform  measures 
would  reduce  the  absurd  14-year  time- 
frame for  building  and  licensing  nu- 
clear energy  plants  in  the  United 
states  to  6  years,  and  save  the  rate- 
payers billions  and  billions  in  unneces- 
sary regulatory  costs. 

I  know  what  the  problems  are  be- 
cause I  served  on  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  board  of  directors  for  several 
years  and  I  had  first  line  experience 
when  it  comes  to  waste  and  mis- 
management and  regulatory  lag  that 
cost  the  ratepayers  billions  of  dollars 
that  it  should  not  have  cost.  And  when 
you  talk  about  utility  costs,  you  are 
talking  about  the  necessities  of  life, 
about  bills  that  people  have  to  pay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  new  process  is  pre- 
dictable and  allows  for  full  public  par- 
ticipation. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Clement-Barton  amendment 
to  assure  the  public's  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  nuclear  licensing  process. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bliley]. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Barton-Clement 
amendment 

Mr  Chairman,  I  nse  in  support  ot  the  Barton 
amendment  on  nuclear  licensing  reform 

We  all  want  to  ensure  public  participation  in 
the  nuclear  licensing  process.  The  Barton 
amendment  guarantees  public  participation  at 
three  different  stages  in  plant  construction  and 
the  right  to  judicial  review  ol  NRC  decisions. 
We  all  want  to  ensure  that  nuclear  plants  will 
be  subject  to  the  strictest  scrutiny  to  guaran- 
tee their  safety  The  Barton  amendment  ac- 
complishes this  through  three  separate  hear- 
ings before  construction  on  all  siting  and  de- 
sign  safety   issues.   The   Barton  amendment 
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preserves  all  rights  in  the  licensing  process 
except  one:  the  right  to  delay  plan!  operation 
tor  no  good  reason  Under  the  Barton  amend- 
ment, the  public  has  a  right  to  a  preop- 
erational hearing  only  if  there  is  a  good  taith 
showing  that  the  plant  was  not  constructed  m 
accord  with  its  federally  certified  design 

The  Barton  amendment  would  delete  provi- 
sions attached  to  H.R.  776  by  the  Interior 
Committee,  called  the  Miller  amendment,  that 
guarantees  lengthy  delays  m  nuclear  plant  op- 
eration after  the  completion  of  construction  In 
their  place,  ttie  Badon  amendment  would  sub- 
stitute the  nuclear  reform  provisions  approved 
by  the  Senate  in  their  energy  legislation.  S 
2166  For  those  ot  us  who  remember  the 
Seabrook  and  Shoreham  fiascos,  the  Miller 
amendment  guarantees  that  any  nuclear  plant 
built  in  the  future  will  tie  another  white  ele- 
phant like  Seabrook  or  a  Shoreham 

Actually,  there  will  be  no  more  Seabrooks  or 
Shorehams  under  the  Miller  amendment  That 
is  because  there  will  be  no  more  nuclear 
plants  under  the  Miller  amendment.  No  utility 
in  Its  right  mind  will  order  a  nuclear  plant,  txir- 
row  S3  billion,  and  manage  the  construction 
and  licensing  over  a  period  of  8  to  10  years. 
if  there  is  a  prospect  that  the  plant  will  have 
to  sit  idle  for  4  years  while  financing  costs  go 
through  the  roof 

If  you  want  to  kill  nuclear  energy,  you 
should  oppose  the  Barton  amendment  If  you 
believe  nuclear  energy  should  be  an  option  in 
this  country's  energy  future,  you  must  support 
the  Barton  amendment 

Mr  Delay  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Markey. 

The  State  of  Texas  has  successfully  pro- 
tected the  property  nghts  of  natural  resource 
owners  for  over  60  years  The  system  of 
prorationing  in  Texas  has  been  used  to  meet 
market  demand  while  not  interfering  in  the 
market  price  ol  natural  gas 

Prorationing  is  used  to  encourage  develop)- 
ment  of  Texas'  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  re- 
sources in  an  economically  efficient  and  envi- 
ronmentally responsible  manner.  The  courts 
have  consistently  ruled  that  prorationing  sys- 
tems are  constitutional  Prorationing  is  used  in 
Texas  to  protect  the  correlative  rights  of  prop- 
erty owners 

Texas  produces  more  gas  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  Texas  is  also  the  largest 
consumer  of  natural  gas  Most  of  the  gas  pro- 
duced in  the  State  of  Texas  is  also  consumed 
within  the  State — over  63  percent.  It  simply 
would  not  make  any  sense  for  the  Texas  Rail- 
road Commission  to  try  to  artificially  raise  the 
price  of  natural  gas  when  over  63  percent  of 
the  increase  would  have  to  be  covered  by 
Texans  themselves.  We  would  only  be  hurting 
ourselves 

This  amendment  would  strip  away  from 
Texas  the  right  to  manage  and  conserve  its 
own  natural  resources.  We  should  not  take  the 
rights  of  Texas  away 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  protect  the  rights  of 
properly  owners  and  oppose  the  Markey 
amendment 

Mr  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  California  |Mr.  MILLER]  opposed 
to  the  amendment ':" 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Yes,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am. 
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'I'hH      CHAIRMAN       The     gentleman 

from    California   [Mr.    Miller]    will    hi- 
vfconnuA'ii  for  20  minutes. 

.Mr,  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  1  minutps. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  amendment  i.s  not 
<ili()ut  whether  you  are  for  or  against 
nuclear  power.  This  issue  is  nut  wheth- 
er nuclear  power  is  goin^'  to  k'o  forward 
in  this  country.  This  amendment  is 
about  whether  or  not  we  are  f,'oin),'  to 
d(j  It  in  a  manner  which  will  have  the 
<;onfi(ience  of  the  .\mcrican  people  as 
they  are  presented  with  the  options  in 
the  future  atiout  the  sitint,'  of  nuclear 
fanlities  in  their  State,  in  their  coun- 
ties, in  their  communities,  and  wheth- 
er or  not  we  will  have  a  process  that 
iirings  about  the  confidence  that  this 
industry  has  not  enjoyed  over  the  past 
'.iO  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  iiidustry 
that  has  essentially  Ijeen  broutrht  to  its 
knees  by  the  American  people:  hrouk'-ht 
to  it.s  knees  liy  the  American  people  be- 
cause it  lacked  confidt^nce.  because  so 
many  problems  were  found  throuiih  the 
planning  and  operation  of  these  facili- 
ties, not  just  with  the  (juestions  nf 
safety  but  cost  (iverruns  and  all  th.ti 
^'oes  with  it 

The  1)1^'  distinction  between  Mr.  Bar- 
ton's arnendnient  and  our  amendment 
is  that  after  ,''ou  have  t,he  one-stop  li- 
censintr  which  we  both  allow  for,  after 
you  have  the  safety  reactor  desiu'ns 
which  we  both  allow  for,  after  you  have 
the  early  site  permits  which  we  lioth 
allow  for,  after  .you  have  the  standarri 
design  certifications  which  we  both 
allow  for,  after  you  have  the  combined 
construction  and  op«'ratinK'  licenses 
which  we  both  allow  for,  and  after  you 
have  the  preop<'rati()ii  hearing  on  com- 
pliances which  we  both  allow  for.  will 
we  tjive  the  public  confidence? 

.Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
House,  both  of  these  processes  are  for  a 
new  streamlined  procedure  for  consid- 
eration of  nuclear  power:  both  of  them 
.illow  for  the  one-step  licensing  and  the 
( Dinbineii  licensing  and  the  certifi- 
cations and  new  desiM:n.  The  question 
will  lie  that  from  the  time  when  you 
were  first  licensed  and  you  went 
thi-ough  and  finally  got  to  construc- 
tion, and  the  llnic  it  took  to  construct 
these  facilities,  when  we  know  of  new 
evidence,  when  we  know  of  new.  signifi- 
cant material,  not  dilatory  material. 
hu[  siMTtiificant  to  the  operation  and'or 
the  safety  of  this  fa<-ility's  coinpliance 
with  how  we  told  the  puiilic  it  would  be 
built,  would  we  be  entitled  to  a  hear- 
ing'' Would  the  American  people  be  en- 
tn  I'mI  t(,  t  hat  heai-ing? 

'I'hr  answer,  in  the  Hait.on-Clement 
.iiM.  iHiment.  i.s  "no-"  'You  <'an  peti- 
tion, but  you  are  not  entitled,"  as  Mr. 
Shakp  has  referred  to,  to  "one  last 
look  to  see  whether  or  not  this  has 
been  done  in  a  fashion  in  which  people 
expected  it  to  be  done.""  That  is  the  dis- 
tinction, that  is  the  distinction  in 
these  amendments. 


Is  the  preservation  of  the  ri^'ht  of  the 
.•\merlcan  public  to  be  involved  in  this 
decision?  This  is  an  industiw.  as  its 
paranoia  has  grown  over  the  years,  it 
has  tried  moi-e  and  more  and  moi-e  to 
close  out  the  public,  and  it  is  an  indus- 
try  that  has  fallen  in  greatei-  and 
greatei-  disfavor  with  the  public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  effort  to 
combine  the  best  of  what  we  have 
learned  over  the  last  30  years  in  tei'nis 
of  streamlining,  in  terms  of  combined 
permitting  and  operations  of  these  fa- 
cilities. But  it  also  addresses  a  fun- 
damental problem  with  respect  to  this 
industry,  and  that  is  the  confidence, 
the  confidence  of  the  ,A.merican  people 
about  this  industry  as  we  now  think 
about  it  embarking  on  a  new  genera- 
tion of.  hopefully,  safer,  smaller,  more 
productive  plants  than  what  we  have  in 
this  country  now.  And  that  will  not  go 
forward  if  the  people  are  not  able  to  ad- 
dress significant  new  issues  that  may 
have  arisen  during  that  time  of  con- 
struction. 

D  la'jO 

Mi  .  Chairman,  that  is  all  we  do.  That 
is  all  we  do.  .^nd  yet  we  are  told  some- 
how that  that  would  bring  down  this 
industry  if  they  had  to  subject  thein- 
selves  to  the  hearing. 

The  other  thing  we  do  is  we  ask  what 
was  the  operating  experience  for  a 
plant  that  is  going  for  relicensing. 
What  did  we  learn  during  the  30  years 
that  that  plant  was  in  operation? 
Somehow  if  we  ask  that  question  on 
the  record,  it  will  bring  down  this  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  reserve  the  balance 
of  in.v  time. 

.Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  rnotion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  iMr.  Rokmkri 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Skaggs. 
Chairman  of  the  Comniittee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
rep(jrted  that  that  Committee  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
77f)i  to  provide  for  improved  energy  ef- 
ficiency had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.   1990. 

RESCINDING      CERTAIN      BUDGET 

AUTHORITY 

Mr.  MURTHA  submitted  the  follow- 
ing confei'ence  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  4990)  rescinding  certain 
budget  authority,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

CONFKKKNCK  RKl'OliT  iH.  RK.IT.  102-530) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R  19901  rescinding  certain  budg- 
et authority,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  i-espective 
Houses  as  follows: 
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That  the  House  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  in- 
serted by  said  amendment  insert: 
rn  i.E  I 

DEI'ARTMEST   OF   AGHICII.TVRE.    RURAL 
DEVELOPMESr.    FOOlJ    AM)    DRUG    AD- 
MISISTRATIOS.  AKD  RELATED  ACES'CIES 
DEPARr.\fE\r  OF  AGRICULTURE 
COOrHiATIVE  STATE  RUShAHCH  SERVICE 

iHEsris.siosi 

Ol  the  funds  made  availatilr  under  itiis  head- 
ing i7i  Puhlu  Law  102-142.  $849.00(1  are  re- 
sanded  for  spenat  rpsearch  grams,  as  fciUows- 

Appalachian  kardwuods.  ST.W.OCX). 

Integrated  orchard  iruiriagement.  $4iJ.U0U,  and 

Seedless  table  grapes.  $50,000. 

Ht;il.DI.-<aS  ASU  FACILITIES 
(RESCISSIOM 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing 171  Public  Lau-  102-142.  1500.000  for  a  faality 
raad  are  rescinded. 

Far.mers  Home  Administration 
salaries  and  expenses 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in   Pubhr  Imu-   102-142.  sn.031.000  are  re- 
scinded,  of  uhirh   $10  0.31. 000  was  made  avail- 
able lor  ADP  related  activities  and  $3,000,000 
was  made  available  for  travel  eipenses. 

TITLE  II 
IiEPART.ME.SfS   OF   COM.MEIiCE.    JUSTICE. 
ASI)   STATE.    THE   JUDICIARY.    ASD    RE- 
LATED AGEjWIES 

DEPARTMEST  OF  COMMERCE 

ECONO.MIC  DEVELOP.MEST  ADMINISTRATION 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  REVOLVING  FUND 

iHESClSSION} 

Of  the  unobligated  balances  in  the  F^conomic 
Developmi-nt  Revolving  Fund.  $.3,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

National  Telecommisications and 
Information  administration 
public  telecommunications  facilities, 
planning  and  construction 
irescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in   Public   Law   102-140.   $3,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

DEPA  HT.MEST  of  JUSTICE 

iMMiCK.iTioN  Emergency  Fund 

{RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing m  Public  Law  101-162.  $4,400,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
ADMINIST.-iATION  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

ACQUISITION  AND  .MAINTENANCE  OF  BUILDINGS 

ABROAD 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  available  under  this  head  .(or  ac- 
quisition and  development  of  a  stte  for  a  United 
States  Embassy  building  in  Kuwait,  $6,025,000 
are  rescvided. 

RE  LA  TED  AGENCIES 

BOARD  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 

BROADCASTING 

ISRAEL  RELAY  STATION 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  fuJids  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing m  Public  Law  101-162.  $5,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 
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TIT  IK  III 

UErAlil  MEST  OF  DEFENSE    Mil. ITAItY 

Ot'EHATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

Ol'KRAriON  AND  MAISTF.NASCK.  ARMY 
IRESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  availahli-  under  this  head- 
tug  in  ruhtu  Law  10^  172,  the  foUotovig  funds 
are  hereby  rescinded  Irom  the  following  pro- 
grains  in  the  specified  amounts 

General  Defense  Intelligence  Program. 
SS.. 170. 000. 

Consohiiiiird  Cryplolagir  Program.  t6.y()(),00f). 

.Meals  Hiadi/  lu  Eat  i.MHE).  $12.0.52.000, 

Sfcretarij  ,;/  the  Anni/  Staff.  $7,700,000: 

Chiel  of  .Staff.  Army  Stall.  $5,700,000: 

Travel.  $10,000,000. 

I'rintmg.  $9,900,000. 

Supplies  and  Materials  Purcha:tes. 
$Jik),noo.OOO.  and 

\fi>l,,r  I'lial  Activities.  $6,300,000. 

Opkration  and  Maintknanck.  Navy 

tRKSCISSlON) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing  in  I'ublir  Law  102  172.  the  following  funds 
ur>'  hereby  rescinded  from  the  following  pro- 
grairvi  in  the  specified  amounts 

Ceneral  Defense  Intelligence  Program, 
$S.3f;i.0O0. 

Consolidated  Cryptologic  Program.  $8.:i00.0O0. 

Meals  Ready  to  Eat  (MKE).  $130,000. 

Secretary  o/  ihc  Navy  Staff,  $1.1100.000. 

Travel.  $j:i. 000.1)00. 

Printing.  $6,200,000: 

SIART  Trraly  Implementation.  $.5,800,000: 

Supplies  and  Materials  Purcha.ses. 
$200,000,000:  and 

Motor  Pool  Activities.  $4,500,000. 

Operation  and  Maintknance.  Marine  Corps 

(rescission) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  102  172.  the  following  funds 
are  hereby  rescinded  Irom  the  following  pro 
grairis  m  the  specified  amounts 

Meals  Heady  to  Eat  (MKE).  $7,166,000. 

OPERATION  AMI  .MAINTENANCE.  AlR  FORCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  102  172.  the  following  funds 
are  hereby  rescinded  from  the  folloiving  pro- 
grams III  the  specilied  amounts 

General  Defense  Intelligence  Program. 
$20,546,000: 

Consolidated  Cryptologic  Program.  $6,100,000. 

Meals  Ready  to  Eat  (MRE).  $652,000. 

Travel.  $4:!. 000. OX). 

STARI'  Treaty  Implementation.  $4,200,000: 

Motor  Pool  Activities.  $5,000,000. 

General  Reduction.  Inappropriate  Use  of 
Funds.  $4,200,000.  and 

Supplies  and  Materials  Purchases. 
$200,000,000. 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE.  DEFENSE 

AGENCIES 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Imw  102  172.  the  following  funds 
are  hereby  rescinded  from  the  following  pro- 
grams m  the  specified  amounts 

General  Defense  Intelligence  Program. 
$14,970,000: 

Consolidated  Cryptologic  Program. 

$20,000,000: 

Coordinator  for  Drug  Enforcement  Policy  and 
Support.  $1,000,000. 

START  Treaty  Implementation.  $l6.:m.0(W. 
and 

Supplies  and  .Materials  Purchases. 
$400,000,000. 

PROCUREMENT 
AIRCRAFT  Procurement.  Ah.\iy 

(RESCISSION} 
Of  the  lunds  made  aitiilable  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  102-172.  the  following  funds 


are  hereby  resnuded  fmrn  the  lollowtng  pro- 
grains  m  the  .specified  amounts: 

Miscellaneous  unobligated  balances. 

$11,000,000. 

Ol  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing 111  Publu  Law  102  511.  the  lollowing  funds 
are  hereby  rescinded  from  the  following  pro- 
grams in  the  .specilied  amounts 

MPI.H  deployment  kits.  $1.1.100.000. 

M ISSUE  PHIM:(!HEME\T.  AR.\4Y 
(RE.SCISSIOM 

Of  the  lunds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing III  Public  l.au'  102-172.  the  following  funds 
are  hereby  rcsiinded  from  the  following  pro- 
grams in  the  specified  amounts 

Miscellaneous  unobligated  balances. 

$13,800,000. 

prixrvremest  of  weapons  and  tracked 

Combat  vehicles,  army 

(rescission) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  102-172.  the  following  funds 
are  hereby  rescinded  from  the  following  pro- 
grams in  the  specified  amounts. 

Hradley  Fighting  Vehicle  advance  procure- 
ment. $.50,000,000.  and 

.Ml  Tanks.  $46,300,000. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head 
ing  in  Public  Law  101-511.  the  following  funds 
are  hereby  rescinded  from  the  following  program 
m  the  specified  amount 

Ml  Tanks.  $150,000,000. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing m  Publu  Law  101-165.  the  following  funds 
are  hereby  rescinded  from  the  following  program 
m  the  specified  amount 

Host  Nation  Support.  $10,700,000. 

Other  Procurement.  Army 

(Ht:SCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing m  Public  Law  102-165.  the  following  funds 
are  hereby   resnnded  from   the  following  pro 
graitu  in  the  s-pecified  amounts: 

PSYOP  Eguipment  (SOF).  $1,300,000. 

AIRCRAFT  PR(X'(IREMENT.  NAVY 
(RESCISSION) 
Of  the  lunds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing 171  Public  Law  102  172.  the  following  funds 
are  hereby   rescinded  from   the  following  pro- 
grams in  the  specified  amounts 
E  2C  advance  procurement.  $39,000,000: 
EP-3  series  modilications.  $15,000,000:  and 
SH-2  series  modifications.  $103,000,000. 
Weapons  Procurement.  Navy 
(re.scission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  102  172.  the  following  funds 
are   hereby   rescinded   from    the   following   prn- 
graiius  in  the  specified  amounts: 
Trident  II.  $100,000,000. 
Personal  defense  weapon.  $11,638,000:  and 
Hockeye  PIP.  $4,000,000. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  101  ^11.  the  following  funds 
are  hereby  rescinded  from  the  following  program 
in  the  specified  amount. 
Phoenix  missile  modification.  $60,000,000. 
SHIPBUILDING  AND  CONVERSION.  NAVY 
(RESCISSION) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  102-172.  the  following  fund's 
are  hereby   rescinded  from   the  following  pro- 
grams in  the  specified  amounts 
SSN-21.  $1,150,000,000. 

AOE  fast  combat  support  ship.  $.UX).000.000 
Provided.  That  the  $200,000,000  remaining  shall 
be  available  for  obligation  lor  advance  procure- 
ment of  long-lead  material,  equipment,  and  en- 
gineering services  for  the  AOE  10. 

Other  procurement.  Navy 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  102  172.  the  following  funds 


are  hereby   rescinded  from   the  following  pro- 
grams m  the  specified  amounts. 

Ship  Systems  Trainer.  $12,000,000: 

Submarine  Combat  System  Trainers  ISSN~2I). 
$119,400,000. 

SSN-21  Trainers.  $17,900,000: 

Nuclear  Components  (SSN-21).  $22,100,000: 

SUIITASS.  $4,000,000. 

AN'SI.Q-321V).  $1,300,000, 

Fircfighting  Equipment,  $15,000,000. 

Intelligence  Support  Equipment.  $2,453,000. 
and 

General  Reduction.  Installation  of  Equipment. 
$100,000,000. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  101-511.  the  following  fund.^ 
are  hi'rehy  rescinded  from  the  following  program 
in  the  specified  amount 

General  Reduction.  Installation  of  Equipment. 
$130,000,000. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head 
ing  in  Public  Law  101-165.  the  following  funds 
are  hereby  rescinded  from  the  following  pro- 
grams in  the  specified  amounts 

Point  Defense  Support  Equipment.  $20,500,000. 

Productivity  Investment  Fund.  $15,000,000. 
and 

General  Reduction.  Installation  of  Equipment. 
$100,000,000. 

PROCtlKEMENT.  MARINE  CORPS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing m  Public  Law  102-172.  the  following  funds 
are  hereby  rescmed  from  the  following  programs 
in  the  specified  amounts 

Tactical  Intelligence  Enhancements. 

$12,500,000:  and 

Night  Vision  Equipment.  $15,000,000. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  101  -511,  the  following  funds 
are  hereby   rescinded  from   the  following  pro 
grams  in  the  specified  amounts 

AAV7AI  product  improvement.  $6,500,000: 

Telecommunications  equipment.  $5,000,000. 
and 

Amphibious  fuel  system.  $2,500,000. 
AIRCRAFT  Procurement,  air  Force 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  102  172.  the  follounng  funds 
are  hereby  rescinded  from  the  following  pro- 
grams m  the  spcafied  amounts: 

n-2.  $500,000,000.  and 

VC-137  replacement  aircraft.  $7,012,000. 

Of  the  funds  made  ai'ailable  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  101  165.  the  following  fwsh 
are  hereby   rescinded   from   the  following  ;  - 
grams  in  the  specified  amounts: 

AC-I30U  Gunship  (SOF).  $9,000,000:  and 

Common  Support  Equipment  (SOF). 
$1,100,000. 

Missile  Procurement,  air  Force 
(rescission) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  102-172.  the  following  funds 
are  hereby  rescinded  from  the  following  pro- 
grams m  the  specified  amounts: 

Peacekeeper  (M-X).  $73,000,000: 

Advanced  Cruise  Missile.  $344,000,000:  and 

Special  programs.  $35,000,000. 

Of  the  funds  made  availablr  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  101-511.  the  following  funds 
are  hereby  rescinded  from  the  lollowing  program 
m  the  specified  amount 

Peacekeeper  (M-X).  $112,200,000. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing m  Public  Law  101-165.  the  following  funds 
are  hereby  rescinded  from  the  following  program 
m  the  specified  amount 

SRAM  II.  $6,415,000. 

OTHER  Procurement.  Air  Force 

(RESCISStONi 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  102-172.  the  following  funds 
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lire   hcrtt>y    rr^cmdi  it    iruii,    Die    I'tllnwing   pro 
grams  m  the  speciltrtt  lUHuunts 

.Selected  A(  tivities.  llil',.:>ini.O(Xl.  and 

InlelhgeiKe  Produrtwn  Aclmtu.  $2,124,000. 

Of  the  lunds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing 111  Public  Laic  101-511.  the  following  lunds 
are  liereby  rescinded  from  the  lollowing  program 
111  the  specified  amount: 

liase  Support    Mobility  Equipment. 

$IO.IXX).(X>0. 

l>H(>CI'lthMt\  I  .  l)F.Ft\.Sk  AGENCIES 
iRE.SCI.S.'ilONI 

Ol  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing 111  /'i<ft/if   Law  102-172.  the  following  junds 
lire  hereby  rescinded  Imm  the  lollowing  program 
in  the  spcciju'd  amnunl 
Cl.c;siticd  Equipment.  $Ul.700.000. 
HESEAHCH.  DEVELOPMENT.  TEST  AND 
EVALUAIION 
ni-:SEARCII.  DEVKI.OI'MKST.  TE.\I  .iM) 

Evaluation.  Army 
(Ri-:.sci.ssio\) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing 111  Public  Law  102-172.  the  following  funds 
■  ire  hereby  rescinded  fram  the  following  pro- 
i}rams  m  the  specified  amounts: 

.Aircraft  Propulsion  (I.H).  SI  1. 800.000: 

Advanied  Tank  Cannon  (ATAC).  $3,500,000. 

Tractor  Jeurl,  $22 ,000 ,00t) . 

Tractor  Pull,  tH ,200 .(HK) , 

luutor  Helm.  $70 ,fXX) .0(10 , 

.-\jiti  Satellite  Weapon.  illi,000,()l)(), 

C,  r.er.il  Hedmtion,  Contractor  Travel. 
fr,  inm  mn},  and 

Fruani         I'.ii        /1i'        Defense       (EAPDi. 

(II  tin    lunds  made  arailahle  under  this  head 
ui'j  -.n  I'uhlie  Law  101  511.  the  fnlloumg  funds 
in     luTehy    resiindid    ir""i    Iht^    Inllowing   pro- 
:jT:i<ns  i';  the  specil'.i  i!  .nr.'  wit'^ 

(•■•inl'Ul        Vehiile       hnprnrinne'it       Program. 

.Irtr.ainent  Enluvu  ement  Inilititive.  $9,900,000. 
liE.SEAKCII.  l>KVEl.OPMEST.    I  EST  AND 

EvAi.cMUiN.  Navy 

(RECESSION) 

()■  thi   funds  made  available  under  this  head- 

\nii  in   I'uhhe  Law  102  172.  the  follouing  funds 

.IT,     hereby    rescinded   from    the    foUnu'Vui   pro. 

jriiiiw  III  the  s-pecified  amounts 

Jinnt  DiTx  t  Alt.iik  .Muniluni,  i^.lXXJ.ix.Kl 

IridenI  II  iS,ml)rell  C'oiniiii.sM'/io, 

S!.'i.'>i:x'.it(xi 

EMPRESS  II  lestviQ.  $  I  .<  HX)  .000: 

MK  .{(.i  Target .  Sli).iHMI,0iK). 

target  Sy  si  fins  Deicliiptnent.  S-l  .WMi.iVIO: 

•Ikjis  Comhal  Sijsti-m  En(jineering.  $5,000,000: 

Genera!       HediK  lh'i: .       Cuntrador       Travel. 

}[l  IHHIIXHl. 

Sui-'Larine  Su)ip"rt  Equipment.  iHJ.tMj0.(H)0: 

Anti  .lir  Warlari:  Av.li  Surfa<e  Warfare  Tech- 
niiUiijy,  Sl.mi.OCO. 

Ship  Tnued  Array.  $t,.lij().tm. 

Industrial  I'Tcparidness  ( Actiuisition 

Winklorce  Training).  S5.IX)0.(H)0: 
J,nnt  .Advanced  Systems.  $46.0()0.'XXJ.  ar.d 

Technical  He(iinnai-.sari(e  and  Surnillance. 
$3,656,000. 

Ol  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head 
ir.L!  in   I'ulilu    Laic  101  511,  the  following  funds 
an     hereby    rescinded    from    the  foUnuina   pro- 
urarns  in  the  specified  amounts: 

Support  Equipment.  $:i.O<X).00().  and 

A    12.  $11.3.50.000. 

RF.^EAHCH.   l)k\EIIJl'MESr.    /7-..S-7    AND 

E\  ,W  iMlii\.  A  IK  EdRiE 

iRE.SCI.SSIOSi 

Of  the  lunds  made  available  under  tir.-.  head 
mil  in  Publu   law  102-172.  the  following  lunds 
an'    hereby    resdnded   Irom    the    lollowing   pro- 
warns  m  the  specified  amounts: 

.Smalt  ICHM.  SJOO.OiXJ.IXIO. 


F  111  Squadrons.  il0.7(X).(XX). 

E-15E  .Squadronn.  $19.000,0<X). 

Special  Pron^cts,  $4ti.00(t.0IX). 

.XightjPredswn  Attack.  $17,200,000: 

Forest  Green.  $2.4O0.0IX). 

.\ational  Launch  .System,  $5,000,000: 

.Spoial  Activities.  $22S.iXXJ.000: 

General  Reduction.  Contractor  Travel. 
$11,000,000:  and 

Advanced  Technology  Development.  Undis- 
tributed Reduction.  $.50.000,<X)0. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing ill  Public  Law  101-511.  the  following  funds 
are  hereby  rescinded  from  the  following  pro- 
grams 111  the  spetilied  amounts: 

SRAM  11- Engineering  Development. 

$7,700,000. 

SRAM  T.  $2.l)ini.ixj().  and 

Spciial  Adirilies.  S.iO.OOO.OOO. 

RESEARCH,  DEVEI.orME.\r.  TEST  AND 

EVAI. CATION,  OEtt'.VXK  .ACESCIES 

IHESCI.SSIOSI 

Of  the  lund\  made  aiailahle  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  102-172.  the  following  fund'- 
are  hereby  rescinded  from  the  following  pro- 
grams in  the  specified  amounts: 

.Manufacturing  Technology  iDAIil'A/. 
S).iXX).000, 

Defense  Nuclear  A(}ev.<y .  SI.'i.DiXJ.OOO: 
Stralcqu  Environmental  RAD.  $iO.OOO.O(X): 
General       Reduction.       Contraetnr        fravel. 

m.txxi.iKx). 

AIM  9  Consolidated  I'roQrani.  i.ll .iOO.OOO: 

Defense  Ret  onnai.'i.sance  Support  Program. 
$25.<XXl.0(X): 

Manulacturing  'I'cchnology .  iHO.fXXl.tXX). 

DSD  Support.  $20,000,000, 

NATO  fU'D.  SlU.IXJO.OfX), 

Cryptuhigu   Activitws,  $5.TlXl.iltX), 

Joint  .Simulation,  $20 .(XX) ,000 . 

.Manufacturing  .ManaQer^^  in  the  Classroom, 
i5,ax}.lXX),  and 

Strategic  Defense  Initiatnc.  $200 ,(XX) ,OC)(i . 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing 111  Public  Law  101-511.  the  following  funds 
are  hereby  resanded  from  th(  following  pro- 
grains  in  the  specified  amounts. 

Strategic  Environmental  R&D.  $.50,000,000: 

llahaucd  Technology  Initiative.  $5,000,000: 
and 

J'lint  Standult  Weapons.  $5.0(X).(XXJ. 

REVOLVING  AND  .MANAGEMENT  FUNDS 

i'es  i  at. (is  reservatio.s  .maintenance 
revolvi.w  Fund 
irescission) 
O)  the  funds  available  in  the  Pentagon  Res- 
ervation       .Maintenance       Revolving        Fund. 
$110,100,000  are  hereby  rescinded. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  .STOCKPILE 
rRANS.ACTION  FUND 

IRESCISSIOSI 

Ol  the  funds  available  in  tin  National  De- 
fense StO(kpile  Transaction  Fund.  $230 .(X)0 .000 
are  hereby  rescinded. 

RELATED  AGENCIES 
I\TEI.I.I(:E\CE  COMMl'MTY  STAEE 

(Re:scissiom 

Ol  the  lunds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing m  Public  Laic  102-172.  the  following  funds 
(in-  hereby  rescinded  from  the  fnUnicmg  program 
ni  the  specified  amount 

lnlelhQen(e  Community  Staff.  i5lAi,0(ju. 
CENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  301.  Funds  available  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  which  uere  proposed  for  rescission 
by  the  Presid(Vit  lor  programs,  projects,  or  a( - 
tivities  listed  in  the  justifuation  accompanying 
the  rescission  messages  dated  March  10,  March 
20,  and  April  9,  1992,  and  which  are  not  specifi- 
cally rescinded  by  this  Act  in  response  to  the 
President's  request  shall  be  made  available  lor 
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obligation  for  the  same  programs,  projects  and 
activities  as  described  m  the  messages  of  March 
10.  March  20.  and  April  9.  1992. 

Sec  302.  Section  401  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act.  1992  I  Public  Law  102- 
172)  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  ".  founda- 
tion" after  the  word  ■college"  and  inserting 
after  "Provided,  "  the  following,  ■That  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  review  grants  totalling 
$115,900,000  and  specxjied  previously  in  this  title 
and  shall  award  such  amounts  as  he  deeovs  ap- 
propriate based  on  the  potential  contribution 
each  proposed  project  may  make  to  the  national 
scientific  and  technical  posture  Pmrided  fur- 
ther.". 

niih  IV 

ESERCY  AM)  WATER  DEVELOPMENT 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  -Cl\  I L 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AR.MY 

CORPS  OF  E\GISEERS—Civr. 

General  Expenses 
ihescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  thus  head- 
ing   III    Public    Law    102-104.    $500,000    are    re- 

M  inded 

DEI'ARI  MEM  OF  ENERtiY 

General  St  I i-\(F  a\fj  RF..^:iAKiH  acth  ities 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing m  Public  Law  102-104.  $3,3.50,000  tin  re- 
scinded Provided.  That  the  amount  for  prmect 
92-G-302,  Fermilah  main  injector,  is  reduced  to 
$11,650,000. 

I)h)\AHi  MENTAL  ADMINISTRATION 
i«K.S(7.S.S/0.V) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing m  Public  Law  102-104.  $500,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

TITLE  V 

FOREIGN  OPERATIONS.  EXPORT 

FINANCING.  AND  RELATED  PROGRAMS 

MULTILATERAL  ECONOMIC  ASSIST A.S'CE 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  Pre:sident 

international  FINANCIAL  INSTITITIONS 

CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT  AS.SOCIATtON 

iRE.'iriSSlOS' 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  IMW  101-513.  $32,500,000  aie  re- 
scinded. 

rONTItlBITIOS  To   LHE  ISTEH- AMERICAS 

DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

ISTER-A-MERICAN  INVESTME.NT  CORPC  ih  A  TIGS 

.HFSCLSSION' 

()j  the  funds  made  available  in   Publu    I^w 
102-145.  as  amended,  for  the  Inter- American  In- 
vestment Corporation.  $4,000,000  are  rescinded. 
INTER.'^AIIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  ASiJ  FHOOhAMS 
(RESCISSION' 
Ol  the  lunds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing   111    Public     l.au    101-513.    $100,000    are   re- 
scinded. 

BILATERAL  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 

Agency  for  International  Development 

deobligaticn  reobligatios  afthority 

(«f.V(7XS70.V 

Of  the  funds  made  available  m  Public  Law 
102-145.  as  amended,  and  m  prior  Acts  providing 
funding  lor  foreign  operations,  export  financ- 
ing, and  related  programs  for  fiscal  years  prior 
to  tiscal  year  1992.  under  the  following  head- 
ings. ■Agrwulture,  rural  development,  and  nu- 
trition. DeveUjpment  Assistance".  ■Private  sec- 
tor, environment,  and  energy.  Development  .As- 
sistance". ■Sub-Saharan  Africa.  Develnpmi^it 
Assistance"    and     •Economic    Support    Fund^'. 
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t6.320.0(X)  are  rescinded  Provided.  Thai  this  re- 
scission shall  be  made  from  funds  deobtigated 
hut  continued  available  by  sections  .5/5  or  517  of 
such  Act  (or  by  any  other  provision  of  such  Act 
providing  (ieobligalion/renhligatwn  authority" 
or  "availability  of  funds  ')  Provided  further. 
That  the  same  proportion  of  the  unobligated 
balance  of  the  funds  continued  available  for 
each  such  heading  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
shall  be  rescinded. 

DKVEl.OPMEST  ASSISTANCE.  ECONOMIC  SUPPORT 
FUND 
I  RESCISSION) 
Of  the  unexpended  balances  of  funds  (includ- 
ing earmarked  funds)  inade  available  m  Public 
Law  98^73.  Public  Law  9<JM  and  prior  Arts 
making  appropriations  for  foreign  a.iststance 
and  related  programs  to  carry  <>ut  the  provisions 
of  chapter  I  of  part  I  and  chapter  4  of  part  If 
ot  the  h'i>reign  Assistance  Act  of  lOdl ,  as  amend- 
ed. S.IO.iMXJ.OOO  are  rescinded  Provided.  That 
this  rescission  shall  he  truide  Irom  funds 
deohhqaled  hut  lontmurd  available  by  section 
,5/5  'il  ruhU<  Law  lOl  il.l.  and  the  correspond- 
viQ  nuihcrif^  provided  m  Public  Law  102-145, 
ijs  iimi-tiili'd. 

'li'h  HATING  EXPENSES  OF  THE  AQENCY  FOR 

IN  TERN  A  TIONAL  UE  VKl.OPMENT 

(RFSCISSIONI 

Of  the  funds  made  available  in  Public  Law 
102  145.  (M  amended,  for  Operating  k'ipenses  of 
the  Aqency  for  International  Development. 
S64.Ui4  are  rescinded, 

ECONOMIC  SUPPORT  FUND 
iRE.SCI.'iSIONI 
I  >l   the  funds  made  avutUihle  in   Public   Iaiw 
III.'  im.  as  amended,  for  the  Economic  Support 
Fund  which  are  not  earmarked.  SI, 100.000  are 
ri-si  uuicit 
Ml 'I  111  MKRAl.  ASSISTANCE  INITIATIVE  FOR  THE 
PHILIPPINES 
(RESCISSION) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  in   f^ublic  txiw 
102-145.  as  amended,  for  the  Multilateral  Assist- 
ance  Initiative  for   the  Philippines.   $20,000,000 
are  rescinded 

MfLITAHY  ASSIST A\Cf-: 
Funds  appropriated  to  the  President 

international  military  education  and 

training 

llh.SVISSION) 
Of  the  lunds  >naile  available  m  Public  Law 
102-145.  as  atnendcd.  lur  International  .Military 
(■'ducalion  and  rrainim).  $I.'J25.000  arc  re- 
siitiited  Provided.  That  the  amount  of  funds 
made  nvailahle  umlcr  tins  heading  that  may  be 
obligated  fur  rnlerhiinmenl  allowances  is  de- 
creased by  SJ5.U(J0. 

fOHEIGN  MILITARY  FINANCING  PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 

III  thr  ijrii'i!  lunds  made  available  in  Public 
Law  lOJ  /J.5,  as  ami-ndcd  for  the  "Foreign  Mili- 
larij  h'lnancviQ  Prograyn'  .  tt7.l00.000  are  re- 
scinded   I'rni  iili'.i    I'hat  tintir  of  the  funds  made 

iivaiUihlr  ri  /'u/i/i  /if/  /()..'  If'i.  u.v  iimrnded.for 
thr  "FiiTriu'i  Mthtari/  l-'inani  inti  Program" 
skill!  't  ohliiiiiif-d  '  r  iTfH'Jided  lor  I'iru  Pro- 
vided Inrihtr,  I'hat  the  wnounl  ni  lands  made 
iivailahlf  wider  (his  hcadina  thai  mny  hr  'ihlt- 
gateit  lor  (/;«•  ijenertil  r,<\is  ol  a(iministcrin<j  mili- 
tary assistaiue  ami  salrs  iv  decreased  hy  il'iOOO. 
nKDiii ii; ■xriiis  KFOHi.icAnns  ai'tiii>hity 

iUESCISSIOM 

Notwithstanding  section  515(b)  of  Public  Law 
101-513,   and  the  corresponding  authority  pro 

ridrd  u!  I'uhlii  Law  102  145.  as  amended,  no 
Li  r.'iijri  Uililary  Financing  Program  funds  may 
hr  imhiiijaled  pursuant  to  such  authority  from 
ihr  dair  ni  rnartment  Of  this  Act  through  Sep- 
temher  to   1992. 


SPECIAL  DEFENSE  ACQUISITION  FUND 
I  LIMITATION  ON  ORI.IOATtONS) 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  Public  Imw 
102  145.  a.v  amended.  Public  Law  101  513  or 
Public  Law  101-167.  not  to  eiceed  $2.15,000.000 
may  be  obligated  pursuant  to  lection  5I(<)I2)  ol 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  during  fiscal  year 
1992 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 
(RKSCI.SSIOM 

Of  the  unexpended  balances  o/  funds  made 
available  In  carry  out  the  proinswns  of  chapter 
2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  ol 
1961.  $6,750,000  are  rescinded. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 503(a)(3)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  oj 
1961  that  have  been  disbursed  into  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Trust  Fund.  $5,760,000  may  not 
be  disbursed  for  any  purpose  and  shall  be  depos- 
ited into  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

TITLE  VI 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTEHIOH  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
National  Park  Service 
national  recreation  and  preservation 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  102-154.  $987,000  for  the  Cal- 
umet Historic  District.  Ml  are  rescinded. 

(CONSTRUCTION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  102  I5t.  $1,145,000  are  re 
scinded.  of  which  $375,000  was  made  available 
for  the  Calumet  Historic  District.  Ml.  and  of 
which  $770,000  was  made  available  for  the  Ia'wis 
and  Clark  Trail  Center,  NE. 

Bureau  of  Mines 
.mines  and  mineraiji 

(RE.'iCISSIONI 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head 
ing  m  Public  Law  102  154.  $987,000  for  fire  re- 
search at  the  Mathies  .Mine  in  Pennsylvania  are 
rescinded. 

Bureau  of  Indian  affairs 
construction 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in   Public   Imw  102  154,  $5,897,000  for  road 
sealing  are  rescinded. 

DEPAIl  IMKNT  OF  ACRICULTURE 
FoRF.sT  Service 

STATE  AND  PRIVATE  FORESTRY 
(RESCISSION) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing m  Public  Law  102-154  and  Public  Law  101 
512.  $19,000,000  for  stewardship  incentives/tree- 
planting  are  rescinded, 

DEPARTMENT  i  'F  I-  \  /■  /.:';  > 
FOSSIL  Energy  Research  and  Development 

(RE.SCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing m  Public  Law  102-154.  $144,000  for  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Federal  Inspector  for  the  Aliuka  ,\a- 
tional  das  Transp'irtalion  System  arr  rescinded. 

I'i  n  I-  I  // 

UEPAHIMFM  OF  L.AIinK  11 !  U  IH  AND 
HU.MAN  SEHVICFS.  FIX  (  t  /  /'  >\  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 

GENERAL  PROVISION 
(RE.SCI.SSIONI 

Of  the  funds  made  available  in  Public  Law 
102-170  which  do  not  become  available  for  obli- 
gation until  .September  ,W.  1992.  one  half  of  one 
percentum  are  hereby  rescinded  from  each  ap- 
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plicabte  appropriation  account:  Provided    I  h,it 
no  reduction  shall  be  made  under  the  headings 
"Payments  to  States  for  Child  Care  Assistance". 
"Low  huome  Home  Energy  Assistance".  "Refu- 
gee and  Entrant  Assistance",  and  "Community 
Services  Black  Grant". 
DEP.ARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES 
rURLIC  HEALTH  .SERVICE 
IRF.SCI.SSION) 

Ol  the  funds  made  available  m  Public  Law 
102-170  for  personnel  compensation  and  pi^son- 
nel  benefits  for  the  Public  Health  Service. 
$7,000,000  are  rescinded. 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  the  .Mental  Health 
Systems  Act,  the  Act  of  August  5.  1954  i Public 
Law  568,  Eighty-third  Congress),  or  the  Act  of 
August  16.  1957  (Public  Uiw  85-151)  and  made 
available  for  evaluation  pursuant  to  section  2711 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  but  remaining 
unobligated  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  $7,.V)0.000  are  rescinded. 

National  Institutes  of  Health 

NATIONAL  ISSTITUTE  OF  DENTAL  RESEARCH 
(RESCISSION) 

From  amounts  previously  appropriated, 
$183,000  are  hereby  rescinded. 

Health  Care  Financing  Admimsihatkjs 

PRlldHA.M  MANAGtSfFN T 
(R/-..V(7.S\S70.N) 

Of  the  funds  available  under  this  hriidinij  \n 
Public  Law  102-170,  $4,000,000  are  resanded 
Provided.  That  no  more  than  $253,000,000  of 
such  appropriation  may  be  expended  to  meet 
unanticipated  costs  of  agencies  or  organizations 
with  which  agreements  have  been  made  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  administration  oi  title  XV II I  of 
the  Social  Security  Act 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FULCAUUN 
VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

(RF.'iCLSSION} 
Of  the  funds  available  under  this  hrndnu  m 
Public  IMW  102  no.  for  Title  IV  of  the  Carl  I) 
Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology 
Education  Act,  $1,000,000  lor  choice  demonstra- 
tions are  rescinded. 

rrn  F  viii 

LEGISLA  i  1 1  /■  /(/;  \.\f  11 1  ■iiM;nF.-^sn).\AL 

()PFiiAn(i.\,^- 

SENAI F 

Contingent  E.\pf.nses  of  the  Senate 
official  mail  costs 
(re.scission) 
Of  the   total  funds  appropriated  under   the 
heading    "official    mail    costs'    under    the 
heading  "Continues r  Expenses  of  the  Sen- 
ate" under  the  heading  "SENATE"  m  any  ap- 
propriations Act  or  joint  resolution  making  ap 
propriations  available  to  the  Siniate  for  fi.scal 
years  1991  and  1992  and  which  (hut  for  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph)  would  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  of  the  balances  remaining 
unobligated,  $20,000,000  are  rescinded. 

IIOISF  OF  UFI'HFSFMATIVFS 

.^Al  ,M<n.s  .\M)  /■.'.V/'AA.Sf.v 

iKF.Sfl.S.SJO.'ii 

<J1  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing, tiO.Ot.Ki .i)ix)  lire  rc.snndcd.  as  Iniinus 

llhUCIAI    MAN   l'(  l.v;.S 

The  funds  availahlc  under  this  hradmu  shall 
be  reduced  /)v  i'ii.i)(.)().i)00 

riri.E  IX 

/)/■/■  l/i/  V//;.V7'  OF  nEFFNSF     Mil  IIAHY 

coNsrin'ci  ion 
'HF.s:ri.ssiiiS: 
Of  the  Iniids  prdvided  in    Mililarii   Cnr.struc- 
tlou  Afp'niinaliii'is  .-li  (,  flir  lullnuing  lunds  arc 
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hrrrhu  r.srindid  '""(1  the  following  occounts  in 
th(  sp<'(  tlird  amounts 

Militari/  Ci/n.structwn.  Navy.  1988/1992. 
t.^.  1 1)0. (MX). 

Military  Construction.  Anny  National  Guard. 
i:m  i'.i't2.  $1,701,000: 

MiUiar:/  Cunsnuctioii,  Defense  Agencies,  1989/ 

I'l'ii    fiDD.Iiln). 

Mihtaru    Construction.    Au    Force.    1990/1994. 

$111,!  711  iioci. 

\li!iiaru  I 'instruction.  Defense  Agencies,  1990/ 
t'lU-L  fill  u'li'iiOO: 

.Mililaru  Cnnslruc  tiini  Army  .Kalinnal  Guard. 
neM)  IH'14.  }J.-'>52.0<)<) 

Military  Coiistrurnnr.  Army  Re.seTve.  1990/1994, 
$H4il.lKMI. 

Military  Construction,  Army.  1991/1995. 
i'l.DdU.llOO. 

Military  Construction.  Air  Force.  1991/1995, 
ic  iiMj.iicM): 

Military  Construction.  Defense  Agencies.  1991/ 
!'"ts  $,'2,100,000. 

Military  Construction.  Anny  Reserve.  1991/1995. 
SJ  I IX). 000. 

Military  Construction.  Army.  1992/1996. 
iH  H50.000: 

Military    Construction.    Air    Force.    1992/1996, 
$5,500,000: 
Military  Construction.  Defense  Agencies.  1992/ 
/9%,  $24,000,000: 

.Military  Construction,  Army  Natvmal  Guard. 
W.i2  1'J'J6.  $600,000: 

Military  Construction,  .Air  National  Ciuard, 
1992/1996.  $306,000: 

Military  Construction.  Naval  Reserve,  1992/ 
Ii>96.  $10,900,000:  and 

."slorth  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga^iicalwn  ln.frastruc- 
ture.  1992.  $15,734,000. 

Ill  I.F  X 

!>FIAl<l  MFM  OF  rHAS.SP()lirATlO.\'  A,\l) 

HF/.ATFl)  AGENCIES 

llFI'AHrMFSr  OF  TliANSPOIiTATION 

FhDEIiAl.  HIGHWAY  ADM  IN  IS  LHATION 

liKinOES  (IN  l)A\IS 

(KFSCLS.SIOM 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing m  Public  Law  95  599.  $5,000.1)00  arc  re- 
scinded. 

CHHAN  .MA.SS  THANSPOliTATI().\ 

ADMINISTHATION 

KhSFAUrll.    nCAIMNG.  ASDHr^lAS  HE.SUVKCES 

iKF.Sri.SSlO.M 
Ol  thi'  funds  made  axxiilable  under  this  head- 
ing   m    Public   Law    102  143.   $5,000,000  are  re- 
st mdi  d 

I II  I.F  XI 
HFPAIil  MFX'I  S     OF      VFrEHAXS     AFFAIRS 
ASP    HOUSING    AND    URBAN    DEVELOP- 
MENT. AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
DFPAR  r.MFNT  OF  HOUSING  AND  I  'liliAX 
DEVELOPMENT 
Housing  Progka.m.'s 

.IWC/fi  CU.V/H/flf'T/O.Vi'  FUR  ASSISTEI)  Hur.siNi; 
(RESCISSION! 

Of  the  tuncLs  made  available  under  this  head 
m  Public  IMXC  102  139  and  prior  years, 
$597 .(XM) ,000  are  rescinded  Provided,  That  of  the 
foregoing  amount,  $350 .0(X) .000  shall  be  deducted 
from   amounts   earmarked   under   this   head    for 


amendnients  to  section  8  contracts  other  than 
contracts  lor  protects  developed  under  sectioii 
202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959.  $100,000,000  shall 
be  deducted  from  amounts  provided  for  non- 
incremental  certificates  and  vouchers,  and 
$147,000,000  shall  tie  deducted  from  amounts  pro- 
vided for  preservation  activities. 

INDFPFXDFNT  AGENCIES 

ENVIKOSMhS  I  A!   rhtCITECTION  .AGENCY 

ABATEMENT.  CONTROL,  AND  COMPLIANCE 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  102-139,  for  contracts, 
$5,800,000  are  rescinded. 

RFSEAKCH  .AN!)  DEVELOPMENT 
(RE.SCISSION) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing   171     Public     Law    102-139,    for    contracts. 
$2,100,000  are  rescinded. 

HAZARDOUS  SUbSTASCE  .SCPERFUND 
tHE.Sa.S.SION) 

Ol  the  lurid.^  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  102-139.  for  the  alternative  re- 
medial contracting  system,  $16,100,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE 
ADMINI.STRATION 
RESEAHCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
i  RESCISSIONS) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing m  Public  Law  102-139.  $1,500,000  for  space 
exploration  studies  are  rescinded. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  liiidcr  (/u.v  head- 
ing m  Public  Law  12-139.  $600,000  for  the  Na- 
tional Aerospace  Plans  are  rescinded. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Puhlu  Laic  102-139.  $700,000  for  Climsat 
earth  probe  are  rescinded. 

Of  the  funds  made  availahU  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  lAiw  102-139.  $I.250,IX)0  lor  the 
Search  for  Eitra-Tcrrestrial  Intelligence  are  re- 
scnnded. 

.National  .Scie.'scf  Fcjisdatios 
rfsfari-u  t\/)  related  activities 

iHh.SCISSIONI 

Of  the  lunds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  102-139.  $2,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Ami  the  Senate  a^ree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Hou.se  recede  from  its  disagree- 
nient  Lo  the  ai-nendnient  of  the  Senate  to  the 
title  of  the  joint  resolution  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  an  amendment  as  follows. 

In   lieu   of   the   House    title   or   the    Senate 
title,  insert 
.An  Ai  I  Rescinding  Certain  Budget  Authrriti^ 
.'Xnii  the  Senate  a<ree  to  the  same. 
Ja.mie  L.  Whittkn. 
WlI.I.IA.M  H.  Natchkh. 
Nkai,  Smith, 
SlIJNKY  R.  Yatks. 
David  R.  Obky. 
Tom  Bkvill. 
John  P.  Mlrtha, 
Boh  Traxi.eh, 
William  Lkhman, 
Vic  P'azio. 

W.G,  (BlLI>l  Hek.nkr. 

Edward  R.  FIovbal. 


R9:   35     Black&.iJ  conl-ol  NO 


;  B9;   .16     «nima!  care  'aciiihi  ND 

i  mi  V     Building  consoliilalron  RI 

4  RS?  3»    facility  road  NO 

5  R92  40     food  pixe55iig  piail  NO 
fc  Oltipr  ilem-. 


ANIMAl  AND  PLANT  HtAlIH  MSPtCIION  SERVICf 

COOetRAIIVI  SIAIi  RESfARCH  SERVICf 
B'jiidings  anfl  facilities 


Julian  C  D;xi)n, 

JOSKI'H  M,  MCDAIiE, 

John  T.  Myeh8. 
Bill  Young. 
Hal  Rogers, 
Joe  Skeen. 
Ralph  Reglla. 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Daniel  k.  Inocve. 
Ernest  F.  Hollings. 
J.  Bennett  Johnston. 

QUKNTIN  BURDICK. 

Patrick  J,  Leahy 
iwith    the    exception 
ot  Defense). 
Jim  Sa.-^ser, 
Dennis  DeConcini. 
Dale  Bcmpers. 
Frank  R.  Lautenberg. 
Tom  Hark  in, 
Barbara  A.  Mikii.sk;, 
Harry  Reuj. 
Brock  Adams, 
Wyche  Fowler.  Jr., 
J.  Robert  Kerrey. 
Mark  O  Hatfield, 
Tkd  Stevens, 
Jake  Garn. 
Thad  Cochran. 
Bob  W.  Kasten. 
Alfonse  D  Amato. 

WaRRKN  RUIiMAN, 
AHLEN  SPKCiKR, 

PvrrE  V.  DoMENici, 

Don  NlCKLES, 

KIT  S.  Bond. 

,\fLi7i,ioi'r^  on  ihi  Part  ol  the  Si^nate. 

JOINT  EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT  OF 

THE  COMMITTEE  OF  C0NFERF:NCE 

The  manapers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disa^ree- 
inp  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend 
ment-s  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R  4990  . 
rescinding  certain  budg-et  authority,  and  for 
other  purpose.^,  submit  the  following  joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  ex 
planation  of  the  effects  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  :n 
the  accompanying  conference  report. 

Report  language  included  by  the  House  in 
House  Report  102-505  which  is  not  changed  by 
the  report  of  the  Senate  in  Senate  Report 
102  274,  and  Senate  report  language  which  ;s 
not  changed  by  the  conference  is  approved  by 
the  comm.ittee  of  conference.  The  statement 
of  the  managers,  while  repeating  some  report 
language  for  emphasis,  does  not  intend  to  ne 
gate  the  language  referred  to  above  unless 
expressly  provided  herein, 
TITLE  I 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTl'RE,  RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT,  FOOD  AND  DRUG  AD 
MINISTRATION.    AND    REL.ATED    AGEN 

CIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTT'RE 
■RESCISSION 

The  conference  agreem.ent  recommends  the 
following  rescissions  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture 


Requeil 


Conlerence 


$100  000 


250  000 
500,000 
500.000 
3/5  000 

5  985  000 


5:00  000 


250,000 
500  000 


3/5.000 


SU.OM 
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CONCRIiSSlONAl.  RIX OKI)     HOIM 


May  20.  1992 


May  20,  1992 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


Rtqgnt 


HMWblll 


SM<lt  bill 


Conleitncf 


ioKn*  Rfwarcft  Cfinis 


7  RS?  44  «»p«l(Cll«ii  iKrdwodl  WV 

t  R9?  49  Inlr|i4lnt  onniid  minaitiTwnt  Vl 

9  R97  SO  iMty  vui|«  l>i<x:oiilroi  Ml 

10  R9?   SI  llMTtluill  eluftwiry   Mf 

1 1  R9;  i2  Animil  mslr  Jitpoiai  Ml 

I?  R9?  S3  MK-unicai  tomato  ^a^w^Hf  M 

13  R9;  SS  Mind  OR 

14  R9?  S6  loiotia  W 

15  119?  S>  SMilltM  Iatilt4  tupt-,  N) 

16  R9?  M  S«in«  MN 

i;  R9?  61  Urtian  p«il  M 

II  0(h«  iltmi 


19  Oti«(  ilami 


7M000 

7SO0OO 

?so,ooc 

49.0W 

49.000 

49  000 

49.000 

inoM 

l?S000 

inooo 

185  000 

l?0000 

UOOOO 

134  OOO 

134  000 

4t0O0 

46.000 

rtO.OOO 

?00  000 

so  000 

SOOOO 

SO  000 

M.OOO 

I40.0N 

140  DOO 

7t.000 

76  000 

l.»7,000 

70   R9^  it     (tllii  M 


71    WP  tquipintnl 


22  Trainl  aiptnwi 

73  PnlKiHt  itala  proffam 

74  Pvsticidr  data  pro|tam 

Total 


KKNSIOH  VRVCi 
NAIKIMM  ACRICUIIURAI  IISNWIT 
fWMCRS  HOM(  AOMINISIRAIHM 

Wfia  »  PUBIK  MfMIS 

MIIONM  ACRCUtruRM  SUriSIICS  SERVICE 

AGRICUllURM  MWKiimCSiRVKi 


197  000 


SOOOOO 


467  000 
10.031.000 


6.03 1. OOO 

67  000 

7.000  000 

3.000.000 


10.031  000 
3.000  000 


I7.749.0M 


17,749.000 


13.036000 


14380  000 


TITI.I':  II 
Ui:i-.\inMKNTS  OK  (dMMKRCK.  JUSTICK. 
AND  STATK    ■rtlK    ni)((  1 AHV.   AND  RE- 
I.ATKI)  AC.KNCIKS 

DKl-AKI'MKNT  OK  COMMKRCK 

Economic  DKvu.opMKNr  Ahmimstration 

KCONOMIC  DKVEI.OPMKNT  REVOLVING  KUND 
IRK8CISBION) 

The  conference  agreement  rescinds 
J.T,0O0.00O  from  the  Kconomic  Development 
AilmiiUstratlons  Kconomlf  Development  Re- 
volvinK  Kuiul  The  Seiiiito  had  proposed  a  re 
scission  of  $!), 200,0(10  from  the  fund.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  provision  on  this 
matter. 

The  amount  rescinded  by  the  conference 
agreement  Is  excess  to  amounts  needed  to 
handle  liabilities  on  outstandlnj?  economic 
ili'Vflopment  loan  Kuarantces. 

NATIUNAI.  Tm.hX'OMMllNICArlONS  AND 

iNKOKMAi'ioN  Administration 

PUBLIC  TKI.KCOMMUNICATIONS  KACILmKS, 

PLANNINt;  AND  CON.STHUCTION 

(RKSCISSKJNi 

The  conference  agreement  rescinds 
Sl.aKI.OOO  from  the  fiscal  year  1992  planntntc 
aiiil  1  oiistruction  tyrants  appropriation  for 
puhlii:  telovlslon,  radio  and  non-broadcast  fa 
I  lUt.les  The  House  had  proposed  a  rescission 
of  $7,677,000  from  this  appropriation.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  provision  on  this 
matter. 

The  amount  rescinded  by  the  conference 
agreement  does  not  Include  any  of  the  funds 
for  the  Pan-Pacific  Educational  and  Cultural 
Kxperlnit'iits  by  Satellite  Program 
I'KACKSAT),  the  American  Indian  Higher 
KiluiKtIiiii  Consortium  or  program  admlnls- 
tiat.ii.m  (iioviileci  under  'his  heading  In  Public 
Law  102  110 

OKPAK'rMK.NI'  i)K    M  .STICE 

Immigration  Emkrgkncy  Fund 

(RK«ClHSI()Ni 

The  conference  agreement  rescinds 
W.4(X).000  from  the  Immigration  Emergency 
Kuiiil  The  House  and  Senate  bills  contained 
no  provision  on  this  matter 

This  Fund  was  authorized  in  the  Immigra 
tion  Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1986  to  pro- 
vide for  assistance  as  requested  by  the  Attor- 
ney   General     In    meeting    an    immigratiun 


emergency  A  total  of  $35,000,000  was  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
however,  to  date  no  funds  have  been  obli 
gated.  Over  the  past  three  years  there  have 
been  a  number  of  Instances  such  as  the  re- 
cent one  involving  Haitian  refugees,  which 
were  candidates  for  these  emergency  funds, 
and  yet  no  funds  were  released.  The  con- 
ferees can  find  no  compelling  reason  for 
maintaining  this  Kund  at  a  level  of 
$35,000,000  If  the  Administration  is  unwilling 
to  use  it. 

DEPARTMENT  OK  STATE 

ADMINISTRATION  OK  KORKIGN  AKKAIRS 

acquisition  and  maintenance  ok  buildings 

ARR(IAI) 
(KK.SCISSIONI 

The  conference  agreement  rescinds 
$6,025,000  from  the  $12,248,000  remaining  for 
acquisition  of  a  site  for  construction  of  a 
United  StAtes  Embiussy  chancery  in  Kuwait. 
The  Senate  had  proposed  a  rescission  of  the 
entire  $12,248,000.  remaining  for  this  project. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  provision  on 
this  matter. 

This  project  has  been  cancelled,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  Informed  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  that  "none  of  the 
funds  previously  appropriated  for  the  project 
will  be  required  The  Stale  Department  has 
submitted  a  proposal  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees  to  reprogram  the  funds  remain- 
ing for  this  project  after  this  rescission  Is  en- 
acted. 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

Board  kor  International  Broadcasting 

israel  relay  station 

ihescis8i0n) 

The  conference  agreement  rescinds 
$5,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  Public 
Law  101162  for  the  Israel  Relay  Station 
project.  The  House  had  proposed  a  rescission 
of  $13,748,000  from  the  funds  appropriated  in 
that  law  for  the  project  The  .Senate  bill  ion 
tamed  no  provision  on  this  matter. 

The  amount  rescinded  by  the  conference 
agreement  iloes  not  include  any  of  the  funds 
that  have  been  obligated  against  any  con- 
tract for  this  project- 


TITI.E  IT 

DEPARTMENT  OK  DKKK.NSK     MIMTAKV 
Rescissions  Rkcommkndations 

The  conferees  considered  rescissions  sub 
initted  by  the  Executive  Branch  totalling 
$7,005,700,000  for  the  Department  of  Defensi- 
activities  funded  in  the  Department  of  Di- 
fense  Appropriations  Act.  The  confer''- 
agreed  on  rescl.sslons  tot.alling  $7,097.39.'), (XX) 
instead  of  $4,810,789,000  as  proposed  by  t  !!'■ 
House  and  $7,068,892,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

The  conferees  agree  to  lesi  isslons  totalling 
$1,275,447,000  In  op(?ration  and  maintenance 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1992  A  summary  of 
the  adjusUnents.  by  appropriation  account, 
is  shown  in  the  following  table 

Sutnmary  of  Operalwn  and  Maintenance 
Hescisswns 

CAM  Army   $26;i.!»22,0UO 

0<tM  Navy   268.091.000 

o.t.M  Murine  Corps  T.IW.OK) 

(KtM  Air  Force  283.998.000 

O&M  Defense  Agencies  452.270.000 

Total  O&M  1,275,147.000 

Rescissions  affeitinL'  mnre  than  one  .serv 
ice  or  det'ii^i'  .u'-:  .  .:■  <lesciibed  imme- 
diately beluw  l)it.t;.  '.>:.  Mie  re.scls8ions  for 
each  service  and  the  defense  agencies  are 
shown  under  the  appropriate  heading  in  the 
Act. 

Management    headquarters —In     the     Fiscal 
Year  1992  Defense  Appropriations  Act.  Con- 
gress reduced   fumllng  for  certain   manage- 
ment headquaiters  to  ensure  that   [wrsonnel 
reductions  in  these  activities  kept  pace  with 
those  in  other  programs.  The  <:onfprees  note 
that  the  Army  and  Navy  have  not  fully  im 
plemented    the   reductions   as   Congress    In 
tended.  Accordingly,  the  conferees  agree  to 
rescissions  for  the  Army  Chief  of  Stjiff.  Sec 
retary    of   the    Army,    and    .Secretary    of   the 
Navy  headquarters  activities  in  amount.s  suf 
ficient  to  meet  funding  level.s  intended  In  the 
fiscal  year  1992  Act. 

I'raiTl  (osts—ln  the  fiscal  Viar  iyj2  l)<'lfii.--i> 
Appropriations  Act.  Congres.s  also  madt-  le 
ductions  in  temporary  duty  travel  landing 
which  have  not  been  appropriately  imple- 
mented by  the  military  services  The  con- 
ferees  are   adamant    that    unnecessary    ami 


non-mission  travel  by  Pentagon  officials  and 
staff  to  seminars,  conferences,  and  other 
non-essential  activities  be  curtailed.  As 
such,  the  conferees  agree  to  rescind  funding 
for  non-mi.sslon  travel  programs  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

Kzcess  invetitory—ln  light  of  the  continued 
purchase  and  storage  of  excess  and 
unrequired  supplies  by  the  Department,  the 
I  oiiferees  agree  to  rescind  a  total  of  Jl  bii 
lion  from  the  Operation  anil  .Maintenance  ac- 
counts. This  action  is  not  Intended  to  reduce 
the  readiness  of  the  military  lones  To  avoid 
potential  adverse  eflerts  to  readiness,  the 
ni-paitment  Is  directeil  to  transler  from  the 
iJi'fensf  Business  Operations  P'und  to  the  rel- 
evant O&M  appropriations  amount.s  ;<uffi- 
(,'ienl  to  mitigate  any  adverse  consequences 
to  reailiness  related  programs  that  minht 
uthtTWise  oci  uf  from  these  rescissions 

The  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  and  Senate  intend  to  fully  cxainine 
the  Department's  excess  inventory  reduction 
[ilaiis  and  supply  niaiiagenient  piOKiaiiis  as 
thfv  deliberate  on  the  FY  199;i  Defense  budg- 
'■f  I'l'ijuest. 

Srniur  F.ieculive  Service  iSKS;  innplnyees  - 
The  conferees  have  agreed  not  to  rescind 
funds  for  .SES  personnel  reductions  origi- 
nally proposed  by  the  .Senate.  The  conferees, 
however,  urge  the  military  services  and  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  re-ex- 
amine levels  of  SES  employees  planned  for 
now  and  in  the  future  The  conferees  note 
that,  in  order  to  avoid  becoming  manage 
nient  't-op  heavy",  the  Department  must  re 
duce  SES  employee  levels  at  rates  consistent 
with  reductions  oi  curring  in  other  cat- 
'^^'()ries  of  civilian  employees.  The  conferees 
believe,  however,  that  reductions  In  SES  em- 
ployee levels  should  not  inhibit  the  Depart- 
ment's effort,s  to  convert  general  offn  er  bil 
lets  to  civilian  positions. 

CoOKIilNATKI)  ("AliK  iMri.liMKNTATION 

The  conferees  have  agreed  not  to  rescind 
$■)(). 0(X). (XX),  as  proposed  by  the  House,  lor  the 
irii[i!ementatlon  of  the  Coordinated  Caie 
Program  iCCl'i  for  the  Department  of  De 
fense  health  i  are  system.  The  conferees  have 
further  agreed  that  the  Department  may 
proceeit  with  implementation  of  CCP.  only 
after  changes  as  noted  below  are  imple- 
menteii 

The  conferees  direct  the  Department  to 
continue  to  use  positive  incentives,  rather 
than  negative  incentives,  for  enrollment  in 
managed  care  plans.  The  conferees  believe 
that  the  use  of  increased  cleductibles.  "lock- 
out" from  military  treatment  facilities  for 
beneficiaries  who  decline  enrollment,  and 
the  elimination  of  Preferred  Provider  Orga 
nizations.  (PPOsi  are  not  in  the  best  inter- 
est's ol  either  the  beneficiaries  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

The  (  onferees  further  agree  that,  in  order 
to  assure  a  full  demonstration  of  the  health 
care  model  now  in  use  in  the  CHA.MPUS  Re- 
form Initiative  (CRT)  in  the  States  of  Califor- 
nia  and   Hawaii,    it    is   premature   to  change 
that  model.  The  conlerees  direct  the  Depart 
ment  to  modify  the  current  Request  for  Pro 
posals  for  follow-on  services  to  CRI   in  the 
two  States  to  preserve  the  CRI  model,  bene 
fits,  and  management  design   now   in  oper 
alion. 

The  Department  Is  encouraged  to  include 
regionally  oriented  managed  care  programs, 
such  as  CRI.  m  the  new  Coordinated  Care 
ProM^i  am 

PROCURE.MENT 

Weapons  and  Tkacki-;ii  Combat  \'KHiri.Ks 

Ml    TANK 

In  its  rescission  messages  forwarded  on 
April  9.  1992.  the  .^ilmmlstration  proposed  re- 


scinding a  total  of  $421,300,000  associated 
with  the  Ml  tank  program  Of  this  amount, 
$19(;,300.000  was  intended  for  production  of  60 
tanks,  and  the  remalnint;  $225,000,000  to  initi- 
ate a  tank  upgrade  program  to  modernize 
and  replace  the  armor,  cannon,  and  elec- 
tronics of  early  model  .Mi's.  The  House  did 
not  address  this  Issue.  The  Senate  atrreed  to 
rescind  the  lunding  associated  with  new  tank 
production,  while  rejecting  the  proposed  re- 
.scission  of  tank  upgrade  funds 

The  conference  afjreement  rescinds 
$196,300,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  The 
conferees  note  that  these  funds,  for  new  pro- 
duction tanks,  were  provided  last  year  based 
on  the  belief  that  a  limited  buy  of  tanks  was 
needed  in  order  to  prevent  production  breaks 
while  a  transition  to  the  tank  upgrade  pni- 
giam  was  underway.  Current  information 
suggests  these  "gap  filler"  tanks  are  no 
longer  needed.  Absent  this  need,  the  con- 
ferees agree  with  the  position  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  that  there  is  no  need  to  add 
to  the  size  of  the  current  Ml  Inventory. 

This  decision  should  be  in  no  way  con- 
strued as  a  diminution  of  Congressional  sup- 
port for  an  Ml  upgrade  program.  For  the  past 
two  years  the  Congressional  defense  commit- 
tees have  been  unanimous  in  their  support 
for  a  tank  upgrade  program.  The  Defense  Au- 
thorization and  Appropriations  Act-s  for  both 
fiscal  years  1991  and  1992  contained  both 
funding  and  direction  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  this  regard. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Army 
h.ave  ignored  this  direction  and  refused  to 
initiate  a  tank  upgrade  program.  Prior  to 
this  year  the  Department's  objections  were 
couched  largely  in  teims  of  affordability  in 
light  of  the  Army's  plan  to  develop  a  new 
generation  tank,  called  the  Block  III.  as  part 
of  its  Armored  Systems  Modernization  pro 
giani 

The  Block  III  program  has  now  l>een  all 
but  abandoned,  in  concert  with  the  Depart 
ment's  "new  acquisition  strategy"  emphasiz- 
ing research  and  development,  prototyping 
and  selective  upgrades  of  existing  equipment 
in  lieu  of  full  scale  production  of  new  hard- 
ware. As  a  consequence.  U.S.  production  of 
MlAl  tanks  will  cease  next  year,  with  no  fol- 
low on  system  under  development.  Since  no 
replacement  tank  program  Is  contemplated 
for  at  least  15  years,  the  United  States  will 
lose  the  existing  tank  manufacturing  indus- 
trial base  unless  action  is  taken  to  maintain 
It. 

The  conferees  believe  the  Ml  upgrade  pro- 
gram as  proposed  by  Congress  Is  consistent 
with  the  alms  of  the  Department's  new  ac- 
quisition strategy.  Over  40  percent  of  the  ex- 
isting Mi  inventory  is  comprised  of  early 
models  which  lack  the  120mm  cannon,  heavy 
armor  package,  chemical  warfare  protection, 
and  other  improvements  found  in  the  newer 
versions.  As  is  well  known,  the  Army  chose 
to  replace  first  generation  tanks  with  more 
modern  120mm-equipped  MlAl  tanks  before 
the  giound  war  began  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

Moving  forwar-d  with  an  upgrade  program 
would  increase  the  overall  operational  effec- 
tiveness of  our  tank  inventory  at  a  reason- 
able cost  while  preserving  the  critical  skills 
which  are  unique  to  main  battle  tank  pro- 
duction. Given  the  demise  of  the  Block  III 
Uink  program,  the  conferees  believe  the  need 
for  an  Ml  tank  upgrade  program  has  ileaily 
ini  reased. 

Therefore,  the  conferees  lejei  t  the  pro- 
posal to  rescind  the  $225,000,000  slated  for  the 
tank  upgrade  program.  The  Department  is 
directed  to  initiate  this  effort  with  first  pn- 
oiily  yiveii  to  structuring  a  plan  to  up^;rade 
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the  cannon,  armor,  and  electronics  on  the 
oldest  Ml  variants,  consistent  with  previous 
Congressional  direction.  The  conferees  are 
aware  of  options  being  discussed  by  the  De- 
partment which  involve  upgrades  to  the 
MlAl  and  register  their  opposition  to  any 
such  option  being  the  locus  of  the  upgrade 
progi'am. 

The  conferees  expect  the  Departmient  to 
begin  the  upgi'ade  program  as  soon  as  is 
practicable  and  will  not  tolerate  continued 
resistance  by  the  Department.  The  conferees 
expect  full  <  ompliance  with  this  direction, 
the  requirements  levied  in  the  conference  re- 
port accompanying  the  fiscal  year  1992  De- 
fense .Appropriations  .Act.  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Alt  of  1974,  as  amended. 

SHIPHril.DlNG  AND  CONVHRSION.  NAVY 
.SSN-2!  SKAWOLK 

The  conferees  agree  to  rescind  $1.1.50.000.000 
from  the  .SSN-21  Seawolf  program  This 
amount  restores  the  $1,075,700,000  proposed 
tor  rescission  from  fiscal  year  1991  funds.  In 
addition,  the  agreement  provides  $540,200,000 
m  funds  proposed  for  rescission  from  fis.al 
year  1992  from  the  Seawolf  program  The 
conferees  make  these  funds  available  to  be 
used  by  the  navy  to  help  preserve  the  indus- 
trial base  for  submarine  construction.  The 
1  onferees  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
use  these  funds  either  to  provide  advance 
procurement  for  the  third  Seawolf  submai  Ine 
iSSN-23)  or  to  restart  the  SSN -688  program, 
or  any  other  approach  he  deems  to  be  most 
beneficial  in  preserving  the  current  sub- 
marine industrial  base. 

Othkk  Procukemknt.  Navy 
installation  ok  eql'ii'mknt 
The  conferees  agree  to  rescind  a  total  of 
$i;«).000.000  of  previously  appropriat.ed  funds 
for  the  Installation  of  equipment.  These 
funds  had  been  appropriated  for  the  installa- 
tion costs  related  to  a  wide  variety  of  equip- 
ment which  is  procured  in  the  Other  Pro- 
curement. Navy  account.  As  stated  in  the 
bill,  funds  are  rescinded  from  the  following 
years 

FY  1990     $100,000,000 

FY  1991    130.000.000 

FY  1992   100.000.000 

This  is  a  one  time  action  by  the  Congress 
and  the  conferees  agree  that  the  installation 
costs  should  be  provided  m  the  outyears  in 
the  same  year  that  funds  are  provided  for  the 
equipment  which  is  to  be  installed 

FIRKFIGHTING  EQUIPMKNT 

The  conferees  agree  to  rescind,  without 
prejudice.  $15,000,000  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated within  the  fiscal  year  1992  Defense 
Appropriations  Bill  for  Navy  firefightlng 
e()uipment.  This  action  is  taken  as  a  result 
of  poor  obligation  performance  by  the  Navy 
in  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  within  this  pro- 
gram. However,  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
conferees  to  delay  the  Navy's  program  to 
procure  voice  projection  units  for  its  oxygen 
breathing  apparatus. 

AiRCHAi-T  Procurement.  Aik  Fc.'Rce 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  rescind 
$500,000,000  from  the  B-2  program  instead  of 
$1,000,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and 
no  rescission  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The 
rescinded  funds  are  from  the  $1,000,000,000  ap- 
I)ropriated  in  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  six- 
teenth B-2  aii-craft.  That  funding  is  unavail- 
able for  obligation  until  certain  program  ob- 
jectives have  been  met.  The  An  Force  esti- 
mates that  those  objectives  will  not  be  met 
until  June  1993  at  the  earliest. 
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It  Is  the  conferees'  understanding  that  the 
SSOO.000,000  lemalnltiK  available  for  the  six- 
teenth aircraft  will  be  sufficient  to  procure 
the  vehicle  but  not  all  support  equipment 
and  related  expeii.ses.  The  Air  Force  \»  di- 
rected to  take  action  as  necessary  to  reduce 
costs  In  the  B-2  proRram.  espe<'.lall.v  for  sup- 
port and  related  expenses. 

The  conferees'  action  does  not  represent  a 
change  of  position  on  the  B  2  pro«rarn.  The 
Comnilttees  on  Appropriations  will  review 
support  and  related  costs  necessary  for  the 
sixteenth  aircraft  and  ple<lKe  to  provide  ade 
quate  funding  for  that  purpose  at  a  later 
time. 

MISSII.K  PltOCUKKMKNT.  AlK  KdWK 
ADVANCKh  CUUISK  MlSSll.K  lAPMi 

The  Senate  proposed  rescinding  $344.ai0.000 
of  fiscal  year  1992  appropriated  funding  for 
the  Advanced  Cruise  Missile  (ACMi  procure 
ment  program  as  a  result  of  the  recent  deci- 
sion by  the  President  to  terminate  the  pro- 
gram after  the  procurement  of  520  missiles. 
The  House  recommended  the  rescission  of 
JKJO.OOO.OOO  in  ACM  procurement,  112,000,000 
for  ACM  modlflcallons.  and  $22,642,000  lor 
ACM  spares  and  repair  parts.  The  conferees 
have  agreed  to  a  rescission  of  $344,000,000 
within  the  fiscal  year  1992  annual  ACM  pro 
curement  program. 

The  Air  Force  Is  specifically  directed   by 
the    conferees    to   use    the    remaining    fiscal 
year   1992  funding   (1)   to  complete   the   pro 
curement  of  the  fiscal  year  1987  and  1988  mis 
slles,    l2)   to    pay    for   all    negotiated    termi- 
nation   liabilities    and    contractor    closeout 
costs,  and  (3)  as  funds  are  available,  to  pro- 
vide for  all  necessary  spare  parts  and  support 
costs  for  the  520  operational  missiles.  These 
support  costs  should  Include  the  72  ACM  on 
gines  currently  on  contract,  completing  the 
520  operational  missiles  plus  spares,  li  addi 
tional  funds  are  needed  beyond  flsial   year 
1992  to  continue  the  long  term  support  of  the 
ACM  Inventory,  those  funds  should  be  budg 
eted  for  in  the  year  thoy  will  be  expended. 

The  Air  Force  shall  submit  to  the  Commit 
tees  on  Appropriations  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 1.  1992  a  new  cost  benefit  analysis 
concerning  in-house  vs.  contractor  ilepot 
support  for  the  ACM  missile  program.  It  Is 
the  belief  of  the  conferees  that  at  520  mis- 
siles, It  may  be  economical  for  the  Air  Force 
to  Invest  In  an  organic  depot  capability 
which  could  be  competitively  procured  with 
potential  savings. 

RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT.  TEST  AND 
EVALUATION 

The  conferees  agree  to  rescind  $1,583,906,000 
from  the  Research,  Development.  Test  and 
Evaluation  appropriations  In  fiscal  years 
1991  and  1992.  Unless  specifically  addressed  In 
the  House  and  Senate  reports,  the  rescissions 
are  made  for  the  following  reasons  poor 
budget  execution,  cancelled  or  restructured 
prog'rams.  contract  delays,  lack  of  Office  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  approval  or  low  prior 
Ity.  Reductions  to  certain  special  access  pro 
grams  are  explained  in  a  classified  annex  ac- 
companying this  report. 

TKRMINATION  COSTS 

The  conferees  recognize  that  the  Defense 
ivpartnieiit  rt'cjulres  additional  time  to  fully 
identify  termination  costs  for  certain  pro- 
grams from  which  funds  have  been  partially 
resilnded  in  this  Act.  Once  such  costs  have 
been  idontlfied.  auilited.  and  negotiated  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  will  entertain 
regular  reprogrammlng  reciuests  on  an  expe 
ditcd  basis  should  subsequent  funding  adjust 
ments  become  necessary. 


ADHERKNCK  Til  I-KKVIOUS  COMMITTKK 
DIRKPTION 

None  of  the  funds  identified  for  rescission 
may  be  rescinded  from  Congressional  inter 
est  Items  aa  indicted  In  House.  Senate,  or 
conference  reports  by  the  Appropriations  or 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  Congress,  un 
less  specifically  addressed  in  this  report.  No 
rescission  may  Ix'  applied  to  projects  for 
which  funds  have  been  specifically  ear- 
marked In  law  or  In  report  language,  unless 
this  Act  or  report  specifically  modifies  such 
earmark.  No  rescission  is  intended  to  remove 
or  relax  the  requirements  stated  on  DD 
Form  1414,  Base  for  Reprogrammlng  Actions. 
No  action  recommended  in  this  report  shall 
be  construed  as  modifying  report  language 
ilirectlon  or  guidance  contsiined  in  any  of  the 
tlscal  years  1991  and  1992  reporus  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees,  unless  the  lan- 
guage is  specifically  modltied  In  this  report. 

RKSKAHrH.  DKVKI.OI'MKNT.  TKST  ANH 

EVALUATION.  Navy 

TRIUKNT  II 

The  conferees  agree  to  rescind  $15,500,000 
which  the  Navy  no  longer  plans  to  use  for 
the  purpose  for  which  It  was  appropriated 
The  action  terininatos  the  old  Submarine- 
Launched  Ballistic  Missile  Effectiveness  En- 
hancement Program,  which  was  undertaken 
t.o  counter  the  former  Soviet  threat.  The 
conferees  understand  that  the  Navy  has  pro- 
posed alternative  uses  for  these  funds.  DOD 
regulations  require  a  new  start  prior  ap- 
proval reprogramming  request  to  Congress, 
should  the  Navy  elect  to  pursue  them.  The 
bill  language  for  this  rescission  specifically 
prevents  its  application  to  the  $15,000,000 
which  Congress  appropriated  only  to  Imple- 
ment improvements  identified  by  the  Drell 
Commission. 

Reskarch  Dkvki.ui'MK.nt,  Tkst  and 

Evaluation.  Air  Forci-; 

icnm  modkrnization 

The  conferees  agree  to  rescind  $;JO0.0O0.0O0 
from  the  Small  ICBM  program  and  deny  at 
this  time  the  proposed  use  of  $15,000,000  In 
unobligated  funds  to  initiate  the  Mlnuteman 
Lll  missile  guidance  upgrade  program  In  fis- 
cal year  1992.  DOD  regulations  require  a  new 
start  prloi'  approval  reprogramming  request 
for  initiation  of  such  a  program. 

Reskarch.  DKVEi.oi-.MKNr.  Test  and 

Evaluation.  Dkkknse  Agencies 

defense  nuclear  agency 

The  conferees  agree  to  rescind  $15,000,000 
due  to  fl.scal  constraints.  This  reduction  may 
not  bo  applied  to  the  following  programs: 
Superconducting  Magnetic  Energy  Storage 
(SMESi,  the  DECADE  simulator,  under 
ground  nuclear  testing  activities,  or  activi- 
ties relating  to  Johnston  Island. 

CON.SOI.IDATEI)  AIM-S  PR(K:RAM 

The  conferees  agree  to  rescind  $21.400.(XK). 
of  which  $19,400,000  is  from  the  AIM  9H 
project  and  $2,000,000  is  from  the  AIM  9.X 
project.  The  conferees  agree  that  the 
$3,000,000  remaining  in  fiscal  year  1992  funds 
appropriated  for  the  AIM  9X  project  may  be 
obligated  only  for  the  following  purposes 
cost  and  operational  effectiveness  analyses, 
systems  engineering  studies,  and  operational 
analyses  to  define  opimum  systems  charac- 
teristics. 

MANUFACTURING  TECHNOLOGY/INDUSTRIAL 
t'REl'AREDNESS 

The  conferees  agree  to  rescind  $80,000,000. 
leaving  $20,000,000  in  the  Office  of  the  Sec 
retary     of     Defense     (OSDi     Manufacturing 
Technology        program.        An        additional 
$11,000,000  Is  available  In  the  OSD  Industrial 


Preparedness  program.  None  of  these  funds 
were  requested  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fen.se  s  fiscal  year  1992  budget  request  The 
conferees  direct  from  this  total  of  $31,000,000 
that  $7,100,000  be  reallocated  only  to  the 
Army  Industrial  Preparedness  progiam; 
$;t. 400.000  be  reallocated  only  to  the  Navy  In- 
dustrial Prejiaredness  program,  and 
$20,500,000  be  reallocated  only  to  the  Air 
Force  Industrial  Preparedness  program  for 
service-unique  projects  identified  in  the  DOD 
manufacturing  technology  master  plan.  Con- 
cerning the  Air  Force,  the  conferees  agree 
that  logistics  projects  should  be  emphasized. 

RKSEARCH  GRANTS 

The  conferees  agree  not  to  rescind  a  total 
of  $115,900,000  for  granus  to  19  colleges,  foun- 
dations, and  universities  as  specified  in  Title 
IV  ol  Public  Law  102-172.  However,  the  con- 
ferees recommend  statutory  language  in  sec- 
tion 302  amending  the  public  law  to  provide 
the  Sei  retary  of  Defense  limited  discretion 
in  the  award  of  these  grants. 

STRATEGIC  ENVIRON.MKNTAI.  RESKARCH  AND 
DEVEIJJl'MENr  PROGRAM  (SKHDPl 

The  conferees  commend  the  Department  of 
Defense's  (DOD)  productive  efforts  to  coordi- 
nate individual  service  environmental 
projects  and  develop  a  SERDP  program 
which  will  assist  DOD  in  meeting  Its  envi- 
I'onmental  obligations.  The  conferees,  how- 
ever, recommend  rescission  of  $40,000,000  of 
the  funds  appropriated  under  Public  Law  102- 
172  for  the  SERDP  and  $50,000,000  appro 
prlated  under  Public  Law  101  611  for  SERDP 
due  to  program  execution  delays.  The  con- 
ferees direct  that  none  of  the  available  re- 
maining SERDP  funds  be  allocated  to  re- 
mote sensing  projects. 

REVOLVING  AND  MANAGEMENT  FUNDS 

The  conferees  agree  to  91  rescissions  total- 
ing $310,100,000  In  revolving  and  management 
funds,  for  fiscal  year  1992.  Of  this  amount. 
$2;W,00O.0OO  Is  re.sclnded  from  lunds  available 
to  the  National  Defense  Stockpile  Trans- 
action Fund  The  President  proposed  no  re- 
scissions for  these  accounts. 

Pentagon  Heseriatum  Matntenanre  Revolvinq 
/•'Mnd--The  conlerees  agree  to  rescind 
$80,100,000  of  funds  available  to  the  Pentagon 
Ri'servatlon  Maintenance  Revolving  Fund. 
These  funds  were  to  be  used  for  refurbishing 
the  Pentagon's  heating  and  cooling  system 
and  purchasing  a  classified  waste  inciner- 
ator, as  part  of  the  overall  scheme  to  ren- 
ovate the  building. 

The  conferees  believe  that  further  review 
of  the  Pentagon  renovation  plan  is  in  order 
in  light  of  the  current  military  draw  down. 
That  plan  calls  for  expanding  the  current 
housing  capacity  of  the  Pentagon  by  a  net  of 
approximately  800.000  square  feet,  an  In- 
crease of  net  u.'iable  space  of  21  percent.  This 
is  out  of  step  with  the  Department's  plans  to 
reduce  military  forces  by  25  percent  and 
close  and  realign  many  military  ba.ses.  and 
comes  at  at  time  when  the  Department  has 
substantially  curtailed  military  construe 
tion  for  programs  other  than  those  related  to 
health,  safety,  and  environment. 

As  deliberations  on  the  fiscal  year  1993  De- 
fense budget  request  continue,  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Intend  to  work  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  develop  a  reasonable  and  support- 
able renovation  plan  for  the  Pentagon. 
TITLE  IV 

ENERGY  AND  WATER  DEVELOPMENT 
KESClSSiD.S 

The  coiilcii-ni  c  agreement  provides  lor  the 
rescission  of  $4,350,000  as  follows  $600,000 
from  General  Expenses  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 


neers; $;i.350.000  from  General  Science  and 
Resear<:h  AiMvities  (Fermilab  main  injector) 
of  the  Department  ol  Energy:  and  $500,000 
from  Departmental  Administration  ol  the 
iJepariment  of  Energy  as  proposed  by  the 
House 

The  i  onferi'ii.  c  at^reement  also  deletes  the 

rescission  ol  $4.3.60,000  from  two  Corps  of  En 

gineers  projects  as  proposed   by   the  Senate 

and  recommended  by  the  Administration. 

TITLE  V 

FOREIGN  OPERATIONS,  EXPORT 

FINANCING.  AND  RELATED  PROGRAMS 

MULTILATERAL  ECONO.MIC  ASSISTANCE 

FUNDS  Al'PKOPKIATKD  TO  THE  PKKSlDKNT 

INTERNA'nONAl.  UNANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

CONTRIDLTION  T<i  THE  INTERNATIONA;. 

DEVELOPMENT  AS.SOCIATlON 

(RESCISSION) 

The  conferees  agreed  to  rescind  $32,500,000 
of  fiscal  year  1991  funds  made  available  for 
the  International  Development  Association 
but  not  obiiMated  due  to  funding  of  certain 
loans  to  China  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
Senate 

CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  INTER-AMERICAN 

DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

INTER-AMERICAN  INVESTMENT  CORPOHATIcs 

I  RESCISSION  I 

The  conferees  agree  to  rescind  $4,000,000  of 
fiscal  year  1992  funds  for  the  Inter  American 
Investment  Corporation  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  House  had  proposed  a  rescission 
of  $2,000,000. 

The  conferee.s  have  been  notified  by  the 
Administration  that  these  funds  were  obli- 
gated and  expended  on  April  28.  1992.  The 
House  and  Senate  made  clear  their  intent  to 
rescind  prior  to  April  28.  1992.  In  similar  cir- 
cumstances, acting  in  good  faith,  both  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  decided  to  with 
hold  obligation  actions  concerning  items 
under  consideration  for  rescLssion  by  the 
Congress.  [>ending  final  p-assage  and  signa- 
ture on  the  rescissions  bill.  The  conferees 
consider  the  actions  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  to  be  in  bad  faith  with  the  stat- 
ed intenl.s  of  the  Congress. 

INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  ANIl  I'ROGIJAMS 
.RESCISSION' 

The  (  onferees  agree  to  rescind  $100,000  of 
fiscal  year  1991  funds  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  Senate 

BILATERAL  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

FUNDS  Al'i'ROI'HIATKI)  T<J  THE  PRESIDENT 

AGENCY  KOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

DEOMLIOATION  RKOBI.IGATION  AUTHORITY 

1  RESCISSION  I 

The  conferees  agree   to  the   proportionate 
rescission    of   $6,320,000   of  certain    bilateral 
economic  a.ssistance  funds  currently  reobli 
gated  and  available  for  reobligation  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  The  .Senate  had  no  simi 
iar  provision 

DKVEU.)I'MKNT  ASSI.STANCE;  ECONO.MIC  Sl.-PP0RT 

FUND 

•  RESClSSKJNi 

The  conferees  agree  to  rescind  $30,000,000  in 
prior  year  obligated,  but  unexpended  funds. 
made  available  to  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  prior  to  fiscal  year 
1986  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  House 
had  no  similar  provisions. 

iil't:i<Al'ING  EXPENSES  OK  THE  AGENCY  KOK 

INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

I  RESCISSION  i 

The  conferees  agree  to  rescind  $64,054  of 
funds    available    to    the    Agency    for    Intei 


national  Development  for  operating  expenses 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  The  House  had 
proposed  to  rescind  $40,975,  The  conlerees  di- 
rect that  the  reduction  mandated  by  this  re 
scission  include  a  reduction  of  $25,300  in  en- 
tertainment and  representation  expenses. 
The  conferees  also  agj'ee  that  the  Adminis- 
trator and  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  should  utilize  motor  pool  vehicles, 
rather  than  cars  and  chauffeurs  dedicated  to 
their  sole  use. 

ECONOMIC  SUPPORT  FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

The  <-onferees  agree  to  rescind  $1,100,000  in 
Economic  Support  Funds  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  The  Senate  had  no  similar  provision. 
The  conferees  believe  that  the  proposed  Tu- 
nisian agricultural  export  promotion  project 
was  not  sufficiently  justifieil.  The  conlerees 
take  no  position  in  regard  to  overall  Tuni- 
sian assistance  levels  in  taking  this  action. 

INTERNATIONAL  FUND  FOR  IRELAND 

The  conferees  agree  not  to  rescind  funds 
for  the  International  Fund  for  Ireland  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  House  had  no  simi- 
lar provision.  The  conferees  are  concerned 
that  it  has  taken  almost  two  years  to  estab- 
lish procedures  for  providing  appropriated 
funds  from  the  United  States  to  the  Inter- 
national Fund.  Although  actual  expenditures 
to  the  Fund  should  be  made  on  an  as  needed 
basis,  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment has  a  responsibility  to  a.ssure  that  obli- 
gation authority  is  provided  to  the  Fund  on 
a  timely  basis.  Likewise,  the  Fund  has  a  re 
sponsibility  not  to  enter  into  legally  binding 
financial  commitments  on  the  use  of  United 
States  funds  until  a  letter  of  obligation  has 
been  issued. 

.Mt;LTII.ATKHAI.  ASSISTANCE  INITIATlVK  K)H  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

iRK.SCISSION) 

The  conferees  agree  to  rescind  $20,000,000 
from  fiscal  year  1992  funds  for  the  Multilat- 
eral Assistance  Initiative  for  the  Philippines 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  House  had  no 
similar  provision. 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 
Funds  Appropriatkd  to  the  Preside.nt 

international  military  education  and 
training 

(rescission) 
The  conferees  agree  to  rescind  $l.9'25,000  for 
the  International  Military  Education  and 
Training  program,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 
The  House  had  proposed  rescinding  $1,905,000 
The  conferees  agree  that  reductions  should 
be  made  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
from  funds  programmed  for  Peru.  The  con- 
ferees iigree  that  additional  sums,  as  needed, 
should  be  taken  from  amounts  programmed 
for  Bahrain.  Spain.  Portugal.  Korea.  Thai- 
land. Kenya.  Guatemala,  and  Indonesia.  The 
conferees  have  included  bill  language  retjuir- 
ing  the  decrease  of  entertainment  and  rep- 
resentation expenses  by  $25,000 

FOREIGN  MILITARY  FINANCING  I'HOGRAM 

1  RESCISSION  1 
The  I  onferees  agree  to  rescind  $47,100,000  in 
the  Foreign  Military  Financing  program  in- 
stead of  $66,100,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $39,015,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  conferees  have  included  bill  language 
preventing  the  expenditure  of  fiscal  year  1992 
military  assistance  funds  for  Peru,  The  con- 
ferees agree  that  the  Administration  may 
distribute  the  additional  reductions  in  coun- 
try allocations  The  Administration  shall  re- 
port that  distribution  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  and  Senate  The 


conferees  have  dropped  language  concerning 
Turkey  proposed  by  the  House  because  the 
exei  utive  aircralt  procurement  proposed  by 
the  .^dminist^atlon  has  been  withdrawn  The 
conferees  also  have  included  language  de- 
cieaslng  administrative  funds  by  $15,000,  It  Is 
the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  this  reduc- 
tion t.>e  taken  from  funds  permitted  to  be 
used  for  entertainment  an(i  representation 
expenses. 

DEOBLICATION'REOBLIGATION  AUTHORITY 

(RESCISSION. 
The  confeiees  agree  to  suspend  the  author- 
ity permitting  reobligation  of  foreign  mili- 
tary assistance  lunds  for  new  purposes  for 
the  remainder  of  fiscal  yeai  1992  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  Senate 

SPHXIAL  DEFENSE  ACQUISITION  FUND 
(LIMITATION  ON  OBLIGATIONS! 

The  conferees  agree  to  reduce  the  fiscal 
year  1992  limitation  on  obligations  for  the 
Special  Defense  Acquisition  Fund  by 
$40,000,000  to  the  level  of  $235,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  Senate 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 
(RK.SCISSION) 

The  conferees  agree  to  rescind  $6,750,000  of 
prior  year  funds  remaining  in  the  ■'Military 
.A.ssistance  Program"  account  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  The  Hou.se  has  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  conferees  agree  to  prohibit  the  dis- 
bursement and  require  the  deposit  of 
$5,760,000  into  the  mi.scellaneous  receipts  of 
the  Tieasury  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
House  had  no  similar  provision. 

TITLE  VI 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
NATIONAL  Park  Service 

NATIONAL  RECREATION  AND  PRESERVATION 

(RF«SC!SSION) 
The     managers    have    agreed     to     rescind 
$987,000  appropriated   m   fiscal   year  1992  for 
the  Calumet  Historic  District  m  Michigan  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

CON.STRUCTION 
(RESCISSION) 

The  managers  have  agreed  to  rescind 
$;. 145.000  for  National  Park  Service  construc- 
tion instead  of  $11,365,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  nothing  as  propo.sed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, Of  this  amount  $375,000  is  related  to  the 
Calumet  Historic  District  in  Michigan  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $770,000  is  from 
the  amount  provided  in  fiscal  year  1992  for 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Center  m  Ne- 
braska. The  House  has  proposed  rescission  of 
$1,154,000  for  the  trail  center.  With  this  ac- 
tion the  managers  agree  that  non-Federal 
sources  must  provide  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  costs  to  plan,  design  and  construct  trail 
centers.  The  National  Park  Service  shall  not 
release  funds  for  each  phase  of  trail  center 
development  until  there  is  documentation 
showing  the  ability  of  non-Federal  sources  to 
meet  the  matching  requirement  for  that 
phase. 

The  managers  did  not  agree  to  rescission  of 
$1,750,000  for  the  Council  Bluffs  National 
Trail  Center.  LA.  Existing  law  specifically 
provides  for  a  one-third  non-Federal  match 
for  this  trail  center. 

The  managers  did  not  recommend  rescis- 
sion of  $7,700,000  for  historic  restoration 
projects  in  Perth  Amboy.  Trenton,  and 
Paterson.  New  Jersey  and  $7,705,000  for  the 
engineering  and  construction  of  the  Burr 
Trail  National  Rural  Scenu    Road  in  Utah, 
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Wiiti  ,.M>.'it  to  the  Burr  Trail,  the  orlKlnal 
m;  !  ;::iiijn  was  made  subject  to  author 
iz.i-  ■  1  mI  no  authorization  has  been  en- 
acted. The  manaKers  atcree  however  that  the 
Burr  Trail  money  will  be  allocated  for  other 
purposes  in  Utah  in  conjunction  with  the 
1993  appropriation. 

URBAN  PAHK  AND  RKCRKATION  KUNU 
IRKSCISSION) 

The  manaKers  have  atfreed  that  no  Urban 
Paj-ks  and  Recreation  money  will  be  re- 
scinded. The  Senate  has  proposed  rescission 

of  $-i,'t:!7  (X)o 

jjuRKAU  OK  Minks 

MINKS  AND  MINKHAI.S 
(KKSCISSIONl 

The  manaKers  have  aKreed  to  rescind 
1987.000  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines  as  pro 
posed  by  the  Senate.  These  funds  were  appro 
prlated  for  mine  fire  tcchnolOKy  testInK  and 
equipment  recovery  at  the  Mathles  mine  In 
Pennsylvania,  continKent  on  a  dollar-for-dol 
lar  industry  cost  share.  That  cost  has  not 
been  realized  and  the  company  Involved  has 
notified  the  Bureau  that  matchlnK  funds  will 
not  be  forthcomlnK. 

BuRKAU  ov  Indian  Akkairs 

CONSTRUCTION 
( KBSCISSION  I 

The  manaKers  have  aKieed  to  rescind 
$5,987,000  in  road  seallnK  funds,  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  House  had  aKreed  to  the 
amount  proposed  by  the  President.  S8,59:),000. 
However,  the  !)■  i  .i:  • ;:  ■■  '  if  the  Interior 
later  Informed  ''.  ■  i  i'  :  ■  • 'os  that  the  re- 
malnlnK  a<:tual  '  i' '  ;  >  itice  in  this  pro- 
Kram  was  $5,897  "«  .  ■  i'  is  the  amount 
that  ha.s  In-en  rc.M  nulr.l 

OEPARTMKNT  OK  AC.RICULTURE 
FOREST  Service 

STATK  AND  PRIVATE  l'X)RE8TRV 
(RKHCISSIONI 

The  manaKers  have  aKreed  to  a  rescission 
of  $19,000,000  in  stewardship  Incentlves/tree- 
plantinK  lutid.s  appropriated  in  prior  yeai-s  A 
touil  of  $;R).t>45.000  has  been  appropriated  for 
this  proKram  over  the  last  two  years,  most  of 
which  remains  unobllKated  Other  cost-shar- 
iiiK  luiids.  such  as  the  conservation  reserve 
proKram  and  the  forestry  Incentives  pro- 
Kram. can  contribute  to  the  objective  of 
plantinK  more  trees  and  enhanclni?  steward 
ship  of  our  nations  lands.  Over  $20,000,000  In 
SIP'tree-plantinK  fundlnK  remains  available 
for  obliKation 

i)Ki'Ai<.rNn;N  r  m  i.M,ia;Y 

Fossil,  BNEROY  RKSKARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

The  managers  have  aKreed  to  a  rescission 
nf  $111,000  appropriated  for  th.^  nrri.  o  of  the 
(•'•'leral  Inspector  for  the  Ala.-<K  c  N  i'  ii:il  Oas 
1;  i;:  ! '  1 '.itlon  System  .i  •  ;  ■  i  -^fd  by  the 
Mi.  '..ad  of  $144,590   .     ;      ;.sedbythe 

ITILK  \  II 
HKI'AirrMKN'l'.S  OK   l.,\Hi)l!     IIK.M.I'll   .\  M  ' 

Hi'M.A.si    .sKKVicK.--,    i;i  n  (  .\  iim.n      \r.\> 

HKl.Al'Kli  .XC.KNCIKS 

liK.NhK.M,  ritOVISION 
(RESCISSION) 

The  conference  agreement  rescinds  one- 
half  of  one  percent  of  fiscal  year  1992  funds 
that  would  otherwise  become  available  for 
obllKation   on   September  30.    1992.   with   the 

I'.xi  rp;  ,.i!i     .:    ;.i;^!.    !.•  ."Ilk;   available    for 

l.ow    l.r;      ■:•..■    I(    :!  .■    h'.:.'--,   ,    .\  ^.sistance.   Refu- 

t.-r  ,111. 1  i-.!iM  i;,'   A^MMi.iKu  f,  the  Community 
■-.I'l  VI' .•,    H;  ■  k    Oiant.    and    Payments    to 


OiNGRISSlO.NAl    Kl  (OKI)      HOI  ,sE 

states  for  Child  Care  Assistance.  The  Hou.se 
bill  proposed  to  rescind  one  percent  of  the 
funds  becominB  available  on  September  30. 
1992.  except  for  Payments  to  States  for  Child 
Care  Assistance.  The  Senate  bill  contained 
no  similar  provision. 
The  amounts  rescinded  are  as  follows; 

Department       of       Labor; 

State  Unemployment  In- 
surance and  Employment 

Service  Operations  (trust 

funds)  $62,000 

Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services 

Health  Resources  and 
Services  Administra- 
tion    625.000 

Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol    670.000 

National  Institutes  of 
Health 2.875.000 

Alcohol.  DruK  Abuse  and 
MenUil  Health  Admin- 
istration    821.000 

Human  Development 

Services  125.000 

Department  of  Education: 

Compensatory  Education 

for  the  DlsadvantaKed  760.000 

Impact  Aid   10.000 

Vocational  and  Adult 
Education  300.000 

Student  Financial  As- 
.sIstAnce   310.000 

HiKher  Education  120.000 

Education  Research.  Sta- 
tistics and  Improve- 
ment    5,000 

Total  rescission  6.683.000 

Public  Health  Service 

(RtaiClSSION) 

The  conference  agreement  rescinds 
$7,000,000  for  personnel  compensation  and 
personnel  benefits  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  Senate  bill 
contjiined  no  similar  provision.  The  con- 
ferees are  agreed  that  reductions  shall  not  be 
applied  to  staff  Increases  specifically  added 
by  the  ConKress  durinK  consideration  of  the 
1992  appropriations  bill. 

The  conference  aKreement  al.so  rescinds 
$7,500,000  of  Public  Health  Service  evaluation 
fundinK  made  available  pursuant  to  section 
2711  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  The 
Senate  bill  proposed  to  rescind  $15,000,000  of 
evaluation  funding:  the  House  bill  contained 
no  similar  provision. 

National  Institutes  ok  health 
national  institute  ok  dental  research 

(RKSCISSIONi 

The  conference  agreement  rescinds  $183,000 
of  funding  for  dental  research  rather  than 
$365,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 

Health  Care  Financing  Administration 

PROOHAM  management 
(RESCISSION) 

The  conference  aKreement  rescinds 
$4,000,000  of  trust  funds  provided  as  contin- 
gency funding  for  Medicare  contractor  oper- 
ations. The  Senate  bill  proposed  to  rescind 
$8,000,000  of  contingency  funding:  the  House 
bill  (  ontained  no  similar  provision 

HKI'  \H  IMKNT  OK  HK.M.'l'll  .\  N  1 '  m'M.W 

.■-KKVUK.-- 

(REPROGRAMMINGS) 

The  conferees  are  in  agreement  with  lan- 
guage contained  in  .Senate  Report  102-174 
which  Identifies  a  number  of  inappropriate 
reallocations  of  fiscal  year  1992  funds  within 
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Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
appropriation  accounts.  These  changes  fall 
within  the  Department's  own  reprogram- 
mlng  guidelines  and  should  only  be  carried 
out  if  approved  through  the  normal  re- 
proKraminiin;  pi ix dtui ••■ 

DEI'ARTMENTOK  Kl  il  i  ..\  IK  i.S 

VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

(RESCISSION) 

The  conference  aKreement  rescinds 
$1,000,000  rather  than  $2,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  House  bill  contained  no 
similar  provision.  The  conferees  are  agreed 
that  none  of  the  funds  currently  available 
for  vocational  and  adult  education  in  fiscal 
year  1992  shall  be  u.sed  foi  CHOICE"  dem- 
onstration Kiaiits.  These  i  i  ■  '  •  were  not 
requested  in  the  President  .s  i'M2  budget  and 
no  funds  were  added  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Congress. 

i  1  I'l  1-:  viii 

!  i-;oi.-^i,.\ri\  i;  nn.\Niii 

C0N01<!;.^,'-|(  iN.M.  nri;i;.\  i'luNS 
(Kl-;.SCI.SSll)N/ 

The  conferees  agreed  to  rescii.it  jm  '«")  i"*' 
of  which  $20,000,000  is  from   funds  av.o,;!..' 
for  official  mall  costs  of  the  Senate.  .i..>  ^ui; 
Uined  in  the  Senate  bill,  and  $20,000,000  is 
from  funds  available  for  official  mail  costs  of 
the  House,  as  contained  in  t  h''  House  bill. 

iTri.K  i\ 

lil':i'.\KT.MK.N'l'  oK  UHKIi.NriE 

MILITARY  ajNSTRUCTION 

(RESCISSION) 

The  conference  agreement  rescinds  a  total 
of  $136,070,000  as  proposed  by  the  IIou.se  In- 
stead of  $136,148,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  conferees  agree  that  rescissions  to- 
tjilinK  $136,070,000  from  fiscal  years  1988 
through  1992  shall  bo  derived  from  the  fol- 
lowing projects: 

Military  Construction, 

Navv  Ifwa  1992 

Kl'  :  :  I  N  I'.  1  Coastal 
.--^s  .■.;:,  •  f.  ;.i,or  Pan- 
ama City.  Underwater 
countermeasures  fab- 
rication facility  $1,000,000 

Florida— Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion Pensacola:  Dredg- 
ing     1,200.000 

Hawaii  Marine  Corps 
Air  Station  Kaneohe 
Bay  Electrical  dis- 
tribution system  im- 
provements    1  KXJ.CXX) 

Mississippi— Naval  Con- 
struction Battalion 
Center  Gulfport: 
Prepositioned  war 
readiness  material 
warehouse  1.. SCO, 000 


Subtotal 


5.100,000 


Militarv  Construction, 

.■\rniv     National    Guard 
1988  1992 

Mississippi    Camp    Shel- 
by 
Automated    record    fire 
range  
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Tank  trail 
.'-.ubtotal 


Military  Construction,  De- 
fense     Agencies      1989- 

199:^ 

lifi  riirtriv 
Kaiserslautern:  Admin- 
isLialive  facility  


Subtotal 


Military  Construction,  Air 
Force  1990  1994 
California     H.  a'.c  .•\Ki^ 

Dormitoiy    

Upgrade  alert  complex 
,\;.'."  .  ipw  facility  

Germany  Hahn  AB; 
Lantirn  maintenance 
facility   

Subtotal  

Military  Construction,  De- 
It'iise      Agencies      1990- 

!  9!M  ■ 

W(.i  hiw.'lf  -Unspecified 
Locations;  Contingency 
construction  


Subtotal 


Military  Construction. 

Army    National    Guard 
1990  1994 

Michigan     Menominee 
County    Armory   

Mil  higan     Berrien  Coun- 
ty   Armory    

( iklaiioma-  Sand 

S[ii  intTs-  Organiziitional 
ii..iintenance  shop  6  

Subtotal  


Military 
Armv 
i!*",M 
Iiiiiiana 
Army 


Construction. 
Reserve      1990 


Kingsbury; 
Reserve     Center 
w:!h    maintenance    fa- 
i  ility    

.Muine.soLa  Arden  Hills 
Army  Reserve  Center 
with  m.aiiitenance  fa- 
>ilit.v  

U'lsi  onsin  -Kort  McCoy 
.\:miv  Reserve  regional 
r  1.11I11IH-'  sit e  


11  t>total 


IhO.IKK) 


.M;;it,iiv  (  onstruction, 

AiiiiV  '9!)1    i99:") 

(;>'!  iii.iiiy 

Kaiserslautern     Missile 
iiiaiiitenance  shop    

(W'lni.uiv  -Various  loca- 
tions Wartime  host  na- 
tion support 
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1,249.000 


1.709.000 


500,000 


500.000 


.S.tjO(j,l.HXJ 
1.2.^.000 
3.100.000 


220.000 


10,170,000 


!0,tX)0,000 


10.000.000 


1,041.000 

1,18:2.000 

329.000 


2,552.000 


64.000 


■18^,  IK.)0 


100.000 


649.000 


Korea     K   16     Army     .Air 
field.    Vontrsan      Fii^ht 
simulator  lildf      


Subtotal 


Military  Construction,  Air 
Force  1991-1995 

California— Beale       APR 
Dormitory  


Subtotal 


Military  Construt  tion. 

Army       Reserve       1991 
199.') 
.Mabaina     Mobile      .Army 
Reserve     Center     with 
maintenance  fat  ility 

Idaho— Boise;  Aimy  Re- 
serve Center  with 
maintenance  facility  . 

Mississippi  -Vic ksburtf 
Army     Reserve     Center 
With     maintenance    fa- 
cility     


.'subtotal 


Military  Construction, 

Army  1992-1996 

Virginia -Fort    Lee      Fi 
nance-accounting  oiTice 

CONUS  Vanous-Yait- 
ima.  Washington  Ac- 
cess road  


Subtotal 


.Military   Construction,   .Air 
Force  1992-1996 

Overseas  Classified  Lo- 
cation MILSTAR 
Ground  communica- 
tions terminal   


Subtotal 


Military  Construction.  De- 
fense     Agencies      1992 
1996 

S.OOO.lXXl  Worldwide  -  Unspecified 

Locations; 

Contingency        construc- 
2.500,000  tion  


1., 500. 000 


9,000.000 


6,300,000 


6,300.000 


Military  Construction.   De- 
fiMise      Ak^encies      1991 

Pennsylvania  -Defense 
Depot     .Met  hanicsburg 
Two     treneral     purpose 
w.tiehinises   Is.iOO.tXKJ 

Workiwide     Unspe(;ified 
Locations   Contingency 
ronstrui;lion   -1,000.000 

UnspecUied     minor     con- 
struction    3,000,000 

Subtotal    22.100,000 


200,000 


800,000 


l,i(Xi,000 


2.100,000 


4.650.000 


4.200.000 


8.850.000 


5.500.000 


5.500.000 


Unspecified    minor    con- 
struction   
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10,000,000 


Subtotal 


24.000.000 


Military  Construction. 
Army  National  Guard 
1992-1996 
California  Various  Lo- 
cations; Armory  main- 
tenance program   

Subtotal   


fiOfi.OOC' 


600.000 


.Milit.ary  Construction.  .Air 
National     Guard     1992 
1996; 
Worldwide        Unspecified 
Locations     Reprogram- 
ming  allowance   


306,000 


Subtotal 


ISOb.OOO 


Military  Construi  tion. 

Naval       Reserve       1992 
1996 
Tennessee     Naval  A;: 

Station  Meniphis 

Maintenance  hanear  .,.. 


10.900,000 


Subtotal 


10.900.000 


North   .Atlantic   Treaty  Or- 
tj^anization      Infrastruc- 
ture 1992 
NATO  Infrastru.  ture  


15,734,000 


Subtotal 


15.734,000 


11,000,000 


Grand     total.     Military 
Consti-uction    l;"J6. 070,000 

TITLE  X 

dp:partment  of  transportation 

and  related  agencies 
department  of  transportation 

'KKSCIS.SION' 

Rescinds  $5,000,000  from  Federal  H.)rhway 
.Adm.inistration,  bridges  on  dams  and 
$5,000,000  from  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration,  research,  training,  and 
human  resources  instead  of  $5,000,000  from. 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  bridges  on 
liams  and  $5,000,000  from  Federal  Railroad 
.Administration,  local  rail  freight  assistance 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $9,880,000  frorr. 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration, 
research,  training,  and  human  resources  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate, 

In  implementing  the  rescission  repardmp 
funding  for  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration, research,  training,  and  human 
resources  activities,  the  conferees  suggest 
that  the  agency  withhold  any  future  obliga- 
tions, grants  or  contract  awards  for  fiscal 
year  1992  involving  non-operational  studies 
of  pi'ivatization  and  or  contract  awards,  or 
obligations  for  the  support  of  the  PPTN,  or 
Similar  grants  issued  under  sections  6  and  8 

Further,  the  conferees  direct  that  no  funds 
be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  pri- 
vatization and  or  competitive  research  stud- 
ies and  technical  assistance  privatization 
andor  competitive  research  studies  and 
technical  assistance  to  directly  mfiuente 
state  legislatures  and  or  local  transit  agen- 
cies, commissions  or  governments  with  re- 
spect to  their  decisions  as  to  the  choice  of 
publK  private  transit  providers 
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TITI.K  X! 

IiKCAHlMKNTS   OF    VKTKHANS    AKIAIKS 

AND    HorslNC    AND    TRHAN    DKVKI.Ol' 

mknt  and  indki'kndknt  aciknciks 

dkpaul'mkntok  hocsinu  and  urban 

dkvki.di'mknt 

Housing  Program 

HOMKOWNERSHir  AND  ni>I*()RTUNITY  FOR 

PKOri.K  KVKKYWHKKK  GRANTS 

IHOFK  GRANTS) 

iRKSCISSKINi 

Deletes  language  proposed  by  the  Houst- 
and  stricken  by  the  Senate  rescinding' 
J11.4()0,(XX)  from  homeownershlp  and  oppor- 
'  uiiMv  till  people  everywhere  grants. 

HiiMK  IVVKSTMKNT  PARTNKRSHIPS  PROGRAM 
(RKSCiaSlONi 

Deletes  lanKua^e  proposed  by  the  House 
and  stricken  by  the  Senate  rescinding 
Kl.fiOO.OOO  from  the  home  Investment  part- 
nerships proKram, 

ANNTAl.  CONIRIHUTIONS  FOR  ASSISTBf)  HOUSING 
(UKSnSSIONt 

Rescinds  $,'i97,000.000  from  annual  contribu 

MoiiH  1. 1;  t.N^ist.'d  houalntf.  instead  of 
$iO9.KX),0(J0  (1.1  [iioposed  by  the  House  and  a 
Ujt^l  (It  J71:t.(XX).()()0  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate Thi'  lloiisr  priiposed  a  proportional  re- 
ductiiin  m  nil  [.umanis  to  achieve  a  rescis- 
sion r)f  J60ft.  UXi  iXM)  (KX)  and  the  Senate  rec- 
Dmnicn.li'il  thi'  its  r.v  i  ission  of  $743,000,000 
wouM  all  ■  nil;..  !;i,ni  section  8  contract 
amt>niiiiii'iil,s  oi  the  amount  to  be  rescinded. 
SiSO. 000.000  !.■.  lo  Ix'  tAkcii  from  section  8  con- 
tract amt'iuliiiciius.  $l(X).0OO.0OO  is  to  be  taken 
from  noniiUTpfnont^il  rcrtlficate  (opt  outs 
and  public  housing'  di'iiiolitioni  and  voucher 
(opt  ouLs.  pri'piivini'iits.  and  relocation) 
fun. is.  and  $M7.()00.(XX)  Is  to  be  taken  from 
pre.scrviilion  aiiiviiics  From  Information 
Hvallabli' to  t  he  >  imli'i  I'fs,  it  does  not  appear 
that  these  liuiils  will  Ir  needed  for  these  pur- 
po.st'H  ill  fisi  al  year  IW'2  The  conferees  wish 
tx)  make  i  lear  that  fhi"  .Secretary  has  discre- 
tltin  in  (letxMniminK  how  much  of  the 
$100, 000, (XX)  r»"si  i.s.slon  is  to  be  taken  from 
nonlnrrcment^il  i  crttficatjj  activities  and 
how  much  is  to  he  tiikoii  from  nonlncremen- 
tal  voucher  actlvllies  None  (if  the  rescission 
is  to  be  taken  friim  fuiui.s  available  for  15- 
year  putiln    housing  repla<  ement  certificates. 

KI.KXIIll.K  .Sl'HSIDY  FUND 

'KK.SCI.S.SIdN. 

Dfli'tfs    laiinuaKc    proposed    by    the    House 
and     stri(  ken     by     the     Senate     rescinding 
$11.700,(XX)  from  the  ne.xlble  subsidy  fund. 
INDKI'KNDKNT  AC.KNCIKS 

KNVnuiNMKN'I'AI,  PK<  iTKlTII  IN  AGKNCV 

The  conferees  are  recommendinK  a  rescis- 
sion of  $2-I.0(X),000  from  the  KnvlronmenUI 
Protection  A^jency  for  fiscal  year  1992  These 
funds  are  to  bo  rescinded  from  the  amounts 
available  for  contracts  The  recommended 
rescLsslon  Is  appro,xiiiialelv  $725,000  above 
that  prop<j.Hed  by  the  President  The  amounts 
res<  huieil  fmni  each  account  des<:rlbed  below 
are  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  contract 
level  within  that  account. 

The  conferees  a<ree  that  KV\  is  fraught 
with  nuiTierous  rontractlni;  problems.  After  a 
numl>er  of  Inspector  >{eneral  reports,  reports 
from  the  (Jeneral  AirountltiK'  Office  iGAOi. 
and  congressional  hearlii>fs  re^ardinK  this 
matter,  the  a^'cncy  Is  now  instituting  re 
forms.  While  the  conferees  applaud  the  ef 
forts  of  the  aKency,  much  remains  to  be 
chuntfed 

In  rescinillni.:  (un<ls  trom  KPA.  the  lon- 
ferees  believe  It  i.s  approp.-late  to  make  thi- 
reductions  In  the  area  of  contracts   However. 


this  bill  does  not  address  the  many  (  ontract- 
InK  Issues  currently  under  review.  While  fur- 
ther conti'act  oversight  will  be  necessary  for 
any  changes  to  be  fully  Implemented,  that 
issue  and  others  will  be  fully  addressed  In 
the  fiscal  year  1993  appropriations  bill, 

AHATKMKNT.  CONTRDI,.  ANIJ  COMPLIANCE 
(RKSCISSKJNI 

Rescinds  a  total  of  S5.800.000  from  the 
abatement,  control,  and  compliance  account 
Instead  of  none  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$20,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 

RKSt;AHCH  AND  DKVKIXJPMENT 
I  IIK.SCI.SSION ) 

Rescinds  a  toUl  of  $2,100,000  from  the  re- 
search and  development  account. 

HAZARDOUS  SUB.STANCE  SUPERKUND 

(RESCI.SSIONi 

Rescinds  $16,100,000  from  the  hazardous 
substance  superfund  account  Instead  of  none 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $20,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  This  rescission  is  to 
be  taken  from  Superfunds  alternative  reme 
dial  contractinK  system  (ARCSi  Ba.sed  on  re 
ports  by  the  Inspector  general  and  GAO. 
there  are  questions  regarding  the  utilization, 
excessive  overhead,  and  overcapacity  of  the 
ARCS  contract,s.  Because  the  KPA  Inspector 
general  has  found  many  deficiencies  in  the 
ARCS  contracts  program,  the  conferees  be- 
lieve the  reduction  In  Superfund  should  be 
taken  in  this  program. 

CONSTRUCTION  GRANTS 
(RE.SCl.SSIONI 

Deletes  language  proposed  by  the  House 
and  stricken  by  the  Senate  rescinding 
$24,000,000  from  the  construction  grants  ac- 
count. 

National  Ai'iHONAuncs  and  Spack 

Administration 

research  and  dkvk1/)pmknt 

(rescissions! 

Rescinds  $4,050,000  from  research  and  devel- 
opment, inst.ead  of  $4,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $14,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  conferees  agree  to  rescind 
$1,500,000.  the  approximate  balance  available 
from  space  exploration  studies:  $600,000  from 
the  National  Aerospace  Plane,  $700,000  from 
the  Climsat  earth  probe,  and  $1,250,000  from 
the  Search  of  Extra  Terrestrial  Intelligence 
program 

The  conferees  further  agree  that  In  connec- 
tion With  the  funds  rescinded  from  the  Na- 
tional Aerospace  Plane  program,  the  agency 
may  continue  to  provide  technical  assistance 
with  NASA  personnel  to  the  Air  Force  as  a 
part  of  the  future  management  of  the  Pro- 
gram. NASA  may  also  permit  the  Air  Force 
to  continue  to  use  NASA  facilities  as  re 
quired  provided  that  the  Air  Force  relm 
bui-ses  NASA  for  the  cost  of  its  use  of  these 
facilities. 

NATIONAL  Science  Foundation 

RESEARCH  AND  RELATED  ACTIVmES 
(RESCI.SSIONI 

The  conferees  agree  to  a  general  rescission 
In  research  and  related  activities  of 
$2,(XX).000.  subject  to  the  normal  reprogram 
ming  guidelines.  This  amount  is  in  lieu  ol 
the  Senate  proposal  to  rescind  $;M6.0OO  from 
the  unobligated  balances  In  31  individual 
gi-ant  projects  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
The  House  proposed  no  rescission  in  this 
area. 

The  conferees  have  agree  to  this  rescission 
of  $2,000,000  because  it  represents  the  approx 
imate  total  amount  originally  awarded  by 
the  Foundation  for  the  31  research  projects 


contained    In    the    original    Senate    amend 
ment.    The    conferees    do    not    believe    that 
these  31  awards  represent  a   p.'udent  use  of 
taxpayer  funds,  particularly  when  the  Foun 
dation   expects   to   turn   down   nearly   38.000 
grant  proposals  in  fiscal  year  1992  due  to  in 
sufficient  appropriations.  As  a  result,  in  con- 
nection with  this  general  rescission,  the  con- 
ferees  strongly    uige    the    National    Science 
Foundation  to  review  the  option  of  eliminat- 
ing funds  which  remain  unobligated  for  the 
31  i-esearch  projects  contained  in  the  original 
Senate  amendment. 

These  awards  are    "Middle  Class  Lawyers: 
The  transformation  of  small  firm  practice": 
'Montjgamy    and    aggression":    "Holism    in 
P.sychobiology   in   the  Twentieth   Century": 
"Affective    Bases    of    Person    Perception": 
"The    representation    of    Attitudes";    "Kco- 
nomlc   opportunity   In   urban   America   1850^ 
1870";  "A  historic  study  of  Japans  famous 
slogan  'Rich  Nation.  Strong  Army'  and  its 
impact   on   Japanese  Technology";    "Status 
attainment  in  Chinese  urban  areas";    "Firm 
age  and   wages";   "American    perceptions   of 
justice    An   East-West  collaborative  study"; 
"Herd   behavior    Micro-foundations  and  evi- 
dence   from   decision-making    by    firms   and 
about  the  global  environment";  "Analysis  of 
mental   computation   performance  and  esti- 
mation   strategy-use    among    Japanese    stu- 
dents and  curricular  of  these  topics  in  .Japa- 
nese schools ";   "The   timing  of  control  and 
stock  externalities  In  the  presence  of  learn- 
ing  with   application    to   global    warming"; 
"Conflict  paradigms  and  the  insUmce  theory 
of  automlzation";  "Exemplar  based  process- 
ing in  social  judgment".   "A   history  of  ap- 
plied science  in  France.  1801   1941";  "Emerg- 
ing coalitions  in   the  Soviet  AU-lInlon  and 
Republican      Legislature";      "Compensation 
system   design,    employment   and    firm    per- 
formance: An  analysis  of  French  microdata 
and  a  comparison  to  the  U.S,A,";  "The  struc- 
tures and  processes  of  building  provisions    A 
case  study  of  master-planned  communities", 
"The  transformation  of  the  large  law  firm  in 
England   A  comparative  analysis";  "The  evo- 
lution  of  optimizing   behavior  and  of  atti- 
tudes towards  risk";  "Applying  space  t-ech- 
nology  to  global  change:  Values,  institutions 
and  decisions";  "Traditional  and  non-tradl- 
tlonal   forms  of  popular  religion  In  Sicily"; 
Auctions  with  entry  exit  decisions":    'Main- 
tenance of  a  ixjlymorphism  in  mating  behav- 
ior in  swordflsh":  "The  systematic  study  of 
Senate  elections";  "The  late  prehistoric  po 
litlcal  economy  of  the  Upper  MantJiro  Valley 
in    Peru".    "Sexual    mimicry    of   swallowtiill 
butterflies";  ".Song  production  in  freely  be 
having  birds";  "American  legal  realism,  em- 
pirical social  science  and  the  Law  professor's 
professional  identity";    'Norms,  .self-interest 
and   taxpayers'   decisions    Adaption    to   1986 
tax  reform". 

In  addition,  the  conferees  are  troubled  by 
the  selection  process  that  was  used  to  select 
these  partiiular  awards  lleienr  reports  by 
the  General  Accounting  Oi<lu  e  and  the  Office 
of  Technology  A.s.sessment  h.ave  reflected 
general  criticisms  of  the  urant  selection 
process  and  the  conferees  believe  the  NSF 
should  take  the  tiei  es.sary  steps  to  address 
these  complaints. 

The  conferees  believe  the  Foundation 
should  emphasize  research  that  is  focused  on 
the  liindaineniAl  laws  and  systems  of 
science,  that  suppotts  the  nation's  tei  hno- 
loglcal  base,  that,  supports  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic compet.lt  ivetiess,  and  that  impioves 
the  nation's  mathematics  and  science  edu 
cation  endeavors  .\s  a  re.^^ult,  the  conferees 
direct  the  N.SK  td  review  Its  grant  selection 
process  and  lepoi  l  to  t  he  Congress  on  how  It 
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intends  to  ensure  that  projects  which  do  not 
meet  the.se  criteria  go  unsupported  with  tax- 
payer dollars  in  the  future  The  conferees  ex- 
pect this  report  within  90  days  of  the  release 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  current 
study  of  the  Foundation's  selection  process, 
TITLE  CHANGE 
The  conference  agreement  further  amends 
the  title  of  the  bill.  The  Senate  amended  the 
House  title  by  deleting  the  phrase  "for  othei 
purposes.  "  and  Included  mention  that  the  le- 
scissions  were  in  response  to  the  special  re- 
scission messages  of  the  President  pursuant 
to  the  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act,  The  conference  aMieement  limits  the 
title  to  only  "An  Act  Rescinding  certain 
budget  authority .". 

CONFERENCE  TOTALS 
The  totAl  rescissions  of  budget 
(obligational)  authority  recommended  by  the 
Committee  of  Conference,  with  comparisons 
to  the  proposed  rescissions,  and  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  follows: 

Proposed  rescissions'   -$7,862,772,690 

House  bill   - 5.804. 6'21 .975 

.Senate  bill  -8,275,034,644 

Conference  agreement  -8,158,305,054 

Conference  agreement 

compared  with: 

I'lopo.sed  rescis.ilons -296,532,364 

House  bill   -2,353.683.079 

Senate  bill  ,  -HI6,729,.590 

'Proposed  rescissions  considered  In  the  Houm^  till 
totaled      I5,662,972,()90 

JAMIE  L.  WHITTEN. 

William  H.  Natchek. 
Neal  Smith. 
Sidney  R,  "^'ates. 
David  R,  Ohky. 

TliM  UKVJLI., 

John  p.  Mlrtma, 

Bon  THAXl.KK. 

WiLi.iA.M  Lehman. 
Vic  Fazio. 

W,G.  (BILL) Hefner. 
EDWAiUi  R.  roybal. 
Julian  C  Dixon. 

JOSKi'H  M     MCOADE, 

John  T   Mykr.s. 
Bill  Yolng. 
Hal  Risers. 

JilK  SKEEN. 

Raliu  rkgula 
M.m^iQi'rs  on  thi-  I'art  of  the  House. 

ROUKK'I-  C.   BYKU, 
DAMKI,  K.   INOL'YK, 
KUNh:,ST  F.   HOl. LINGS. 
.).   HKNNKTr  JdllNSTON, 
(JUKNTIN  BUKDICK. 
FAI'HICK  J.  LKAHY 

(With  the  exception  of 

Defense  I, 
Jim  Sasskr, 

DKNNIS  DKCd.S'ClNI. 

Dale  Bi'mpeks, 

FKANK  R.  LAI=TKM!KHG. 
TdM   HAHKI.N, 
H.MlHAliA  A.  MlKl  L.'^KL 
HAKHV  RKll). 
l^KdCK  ADAMS, 
WVCHK  Fdwlkh,  Jr.. 
.1     RdHERT  KKHREY. 

Mark  O.  Hatfield, 

TKD  S'lKV'KNS. 

.Jake  Gakn. 
Thau  Cochkan. 
Biin  W  Ka.stkn. 

Al.KINSK  D'AMA'H). 
WAKKEN  RUIIMAN. 
AKLEN  SPECTER. 
PhrrE  V,  DOMENICI, 
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Don  Nickles. 
Kri'  S.  BOND, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


COMPREHENSIVK  NATIONAL 
ENERGY   POLICY  .^CT 

The  SPEAKER  pin  tempore  (Mr 
RoK.MKKi,  Pursuant  to  House  Res(,i!u- 
tion  4,'39  and  rule  23,  the  Chaii'  declares 
the  House  in  the  Commitee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Slate  of  the  Union 
for  the  further  consideration  ol  the 
bill.  H.R   776. 

D  19.52 

IN  THE  COMMITrEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordin^Lv  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  776i 
to  provide  for  improved  energy  effi- 
ciency 'With  Mr.  Skaggs  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  rose  earliei'  today,  the 
amendment  offered  b.y  the  tjentleman 
from  Tennessee  IMr,  Clkmknt]  was 
under  consideration  and  had  32  minutes 
remainin.L;. 

Mr,  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  reserve  the  balance  of  mv  time. 

Mr.  B.^RTON  of  Texas,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  .yield  such  time  as  he  ma,v 
consume  to  the  ^'cntleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hanskn]. 

Mr,  HANSEN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  nse  in  sup- 
port ol  the  Barton  amendment  on  nuclear  li- 
censing reform.  I  believe  passage  ot  the  Bar- 
ton amendmeni  is  necessary  to  remove  a 
threat  to  enactment  of  comprehensive  energy 
legislation  this  year. 

I  want  to  commend  the  House  leadership  for 
moving  so  swiftly  and  decisively  on  scheduling 
this  legislation.  I  also  w/ant  to  applaud  the 
rapid  action  by  the  Energy  Committee  and  the 
other  committees  that  review/ed  this  bill  over 
the  past  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  ail  familiar  with  the 
drumbeat  of  public  criticism  of  Congress  these 
days.  One  of  the  mam  charges  against  Con- 
gress IS  that  we  are  doing  nothing  to  solve  the 
serious  problems  facing  the  country.  Sadly,  i 
believe  that  much  of  this  criticism  is  nght  on 
the  mark.  All  too  often,  Congress  talks  about 
tackling  national  problems;  and  talks,  and 
talks,  and  talks. 

This  IS  a  good  bill.  It  represents  a  broad 
consensus  by  environmentalists,  industry, 
labor,  and  Federal  and  State  regulators  on  a 
sweeping  agenda.  Steps  are  taken  in  H  R. 
776  to  increase  energy  production,  improve 
energy  security,  and  protect  the  environment 
This  bill  was  carefully  developed  over  3  years, 
and  reflects  a  very  deliberate  and  measured 
approach  to  energy  legislation  This  bill  is  a 
good  sign  to  the  American  people  that  Con- 
gress is  capable  of  taking  action  to  solve 
some  of  our  national  problems. 

President  Bush  promised  to  veto  H.R  776  if 
It  includes  the  Interior  amendment  to  prevent 
nuclear  energy  development  in  the  United 
States  He  has  reiterated  this  threat  a  number 
of  times  over  the  past  month,  and  I  take  the 
President  at  his  word  on  this. 
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If  you  want  to  play  games  with  the  politics 
of  this  energy  bill,  go  ahead  ana  oppose  the 
Barton  amendment  You  will  invite  a  veto  from 
the  President,  and  we  can  all  run  aroun(3  ana 
point  lingers  at  each  other  and  try  to  a  fix 
blame.  However,  it  you  want  to  begin  to  tackle 
!he  serious  problems  facing  this  country,  you 
must  support  the  Barton  amendment. 

This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  act  on  a  aelib- 
erate  fashion  on  energy  policy,  in  the  past 
Congress  has  only  acted  on  energy  policy  in 
the  wake  ot  a  serious  energy  crisis  Today,  we 
can  act  to  prevent  a  future  crisis  The  last  time 
the  Congress  acted  on  energy  legislation  was 
1978.  The  time  for  action  is  ripe. 

I  support  the  Barton  amendment  because  it 
eliminates  a  poison  pill  in  H.R.  776  and  allows 
us  to  show  the  public  that  Congress  can  deal 
with  important  problems. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  distinsjuished  tren- 
tleman  from  California  [Mr. 

Cunningham]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Clement- 
Barton  amendment. 

Mr  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  .Yield  4  minutes  to  the  distin- 
ijuished  rankin^r  Republican  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Enerp.v  and  Com- 
merce, the  ^rentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr,  Lknt], 

Mr,  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  b,v 
Mr,  Clement  and  Mr.  Barton  on  nu- 
clear power  plant  licensing'  reform. 

There  are  a  number  of  problems  with 
the  Miller  provision  on  licensin^j.  First, 
the  Miller  amendment  m  all  practical 
respects  requires  a  hearmj::  after  a 
brand  new  nuclear  power  plant  is  con- 
structed. While  the  Miller  provision 
does  not  per  se  require  a 
postconstruction  hearing,  the  thresh- 
old it  establishes  for  triggering  a 
postconstruction  hearing  is  very  low. 
Essentially,  any  allegation  will  pass 
muster  and  then  a  second  hearing  is 
started. 

The  provision  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Miller]  on  licensing 
also  requires  on  the  record  adjudica- 
tion for  all  proceedings  regarding  nu- 
clear power  plants.  In  other  words, 
under  this  amendment  the  NRC  has  ab- 
solutely no  flexibility  to  use  informal 
procedures  for  issues  that  are  best  re- 
solved informally,  and  although  it  is 
well  known  that  formal  adjudication  is 
frequently  not  the  best  way  to  address 
safety  concerns,  this  understanding  is 
Ignored  by  Mr,  Miller's  licensing  pro- 
vision. 

Third,  the  Miller  provision  on  licens- 
ing makes  any  decision  by  the  NRC  not 
to  take  enforcement  action  reviewable 
by  the  courts.  This  reverses  a  well- 
known  and  longstanding  principle  of 
administrative  law  which  holds  that 
enforcement  action  is  inherently  dis- 
cretionary, leaving  it  to  the  expert 
agency  to  decide  when  and  whether  to 
take  enforcement  action  This  prin- 
ciple, I  might  add,  is  not  just  applica- 
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ble  t,o  the  NRC,  but,  to  all  othi-r  nnen 
cies  as  well,  ami  it.  Is  one  that  Inus  heen 
many  t  irTics  uptifid  by  the  courts. 

Perhaps  the  most  ekMetfious  problem 
with  this  provision  is  that  it  could 
compt^l,  for  example,  the  i-evoeatlon  of 
a  medical  fatnlity  oi'  a  power  reactor's 
license  for  a  minor  reKulatory  infrac- 
tion. 

That  Is  not  the  way  in  which  to  con- 
struct a  sound  national  energy  strat- 
egy. 

I  strongly  support  the  Clement-Bar- 
ton amendment  on  licensing:  reform  be- 
cause It  does  not  burden  the  nu<lear 
powe!'  plant  licensiiiK  process,  and.  in 
addition,  and  this  is.  perhaps,  a  very 
important  point,  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee's provision  is  definitely  veto  bait; 
the  President  has  already  stated  in  his 
letter  of  April  '20,  that  he  will  veto  an 
eneit^y  bill  contaituntr  such  a  niK'lear 
licensing'  provision  The  Clement-Bar- 
ton approach,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ab- 
solutely identical  to  the  lantruaK'- 
adopted  earliei-  this  year  in  the  other- 
body,  and  that  lanj^ua^e  is  acceptable 
U)  the  President. 

So.  Mr  Chairman.  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  true  licensing  re- 
form as  containe<l  in  the  Clement  Bai'- 
ton  amendment 

.Mr  CLKMK.NT  Mr  Chairrnan.  I  yield 
such  time  a.s  he  may  consume  to  I  he 
f,'entli'man  from  Tex. is  |.\lr.  CIkki-jnI. 

Mr  CKHKN  of  Te.xas.  Mi-.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  suppoi-t  of  the  Clement  Barton 
amendment 

Mr.  CLKMKNT.  Mr  ('h.iirinan.  1  yield 
1  minute  to  the  t^entleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  MiJiiTiiA). 

Mr  MURTHA  Mr  Chairman.  I  want, 
to  rise  in  support  of  the  Barton-Clem- 
ent substitute  amendment  because  I 
come  from  coal  country,  and  it  it  wore 
not  for  this  typ<'  of  an  amendment,  it 
would  stop  nucleai-  power,  and  1  know  a 
lot,  of  i)eoplc  think  that  we  could  go 
forward  with  it.  But  without  this 
amendment  all  licensing  would  stop  as 
far  as  nuclear  power  plants  go.  which 
means  we  do  not  have  any  clean  air. 
which  in  the  long  run  hurls  the  coal 
firoducing  areas.  The  (miy  place  we 
have  been  able  to  reduce  imported  oil. 
the  only  placi".  is  by  increasing  t  hi; 
amount,  of  coal  and  nuclear  power  that 
is  used,  and  I  would  hoi>«>  that  we  can 
make  these  adjustments  so  that  we  can 
go  forward  with  nuclear  power  that 
would  allow  us  then  to  burn  more  toai 
and  riNluce  the  amount  of  imported  oil 
thereby  preventing  another  war  in  the 
Middle  Kast 

So,    Mr     Chairman.    I    rise    in    strong 
support   of  the  Barton  Clement   amend 
metit 

Mr  MILLKH  ot  Calil(jrnia.  .Ml  Chair- 
man. 1  yield  1  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman trom  Pennsylvania  |Mr.  KosT- 
MAYhKl.  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  the  Knvircjn- 
ment. 

Mr  KOSTMAYKR  Mr  Chairman,  let 
me   just    .say   al    the   outset    that   I    lis- 
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tened  to  my  very  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Ci.iiMKNTl. 
who  talked  alu)ut  the  nmlear  plant  in 
his  State.  Watts  Barr.  and  so  I  went 
back  and  lound  out  that  the  retison 
that  Watts  Bar  is  still  not  operating  is 
that  more  than  a  hundred  of  their  em- 
ployees filed  health  and  safety  com- 
plaints with  the  Nuclear  Re(,'ulatory 
Commission  No  one  intervened.  There 
was  no  intervention.  The  reason  that 
Watts  Bar  Is  not  proceeding  Is  because 
of  a  hundred  workers  who  have  com- 
plained about  health  and  safety  viola- 
tions, some  of  whom  undoubtedly  live 
in  the  ^jentleriian's 

Mr  SHARP  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vicld'.' 

Mr  KOSTMAYKR  I  yit-ld  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr  SHARIV  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point 
being  under  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Ci.KMI-JNTI 
that  would  still  happen  today.  There  is 
nofhint:  that  the  NRC  hits  done  or  the 
House  or  Senate  would  do.  Those  are 
whist  leblower  issues.  Those  are  not 
public,  hearing  issues.  Those  are  not  in- 
tervener issues 

Mr.  KOSTMAYKR.  There  was,  in 
fact,  in  the  case  of  Watts  Bar,  no  sec- 
ond hearing. 

Mr.  CLKMKNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  ^,'entl(^man  yield'' 

Mr  KOSTMAYKR  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tltMTian  from  Tennc.'^MM' 

Mr  CKKMKN  r  Mr  Chairman,  we  arc 
talking  about  20  years  now  I  doubt 
very  seriously  whether  a  few  employees 
would  take  up  a  period  of  20  years  when 
ot  her  nuclear  plants  in  other  countries 
can  be  built  in  6  years,  and  the  na- 
tional average  is  11  years  in  the  Unit,ed 
States,  and  now  it  is  20  years,  and  it 
will  probably  be  2  mcjre  years  before  we 
will  satisfy  thcjse  complaints 

□  2(m 

Mr.  KOSTMAYKR  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time,  I  also  wanted  to  re- 
spond to  something  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr  Lent], 
said,  when  he  implied  the  second  hear- 
ing would  be  automatic 

Mr  Chairman,  the  second  hearing  is 
not  automatic.  There  are  three  pages 
of  standards  they  have  to  meet,  and  it 
IS  entindy  and  solely  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission as  to  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  a  second  hearing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  say  a  cou- 
ple of  t.hin^,'s  and  explain  a  little  bit  of 
background  here  as  1  have  earlier  in 
the  debate.  In  1989.  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  promulgated  a  rule 
having  to  do  with  the  licensing  of  nu- 
clear plants.  They  really  did  essen- 
tially three  things. 

P^irst,  they  decided  there  should  be  a 
one-step  license,  both  for  construction 
anil  operation  of  a  plant,  as  opposed  to 
tw(j  separate  licenses,  one  for  construc- 
tion and  one  for  operation.  They  did 
the  right  thing  They  speeded  up  the 
process. 


Secon<l,  they  decided  that  all  nuclear 
plants  in  the  country  ought  to  have  a 
standard  design  They  are  right  They 
did  the  rit^ht  thing  That  is  a  good  deci- 
sion. 

Third,  they  wrote  a  provision,  an 
early  site  provision,  which  allows  a 
utility  to  request  a  site  [lermit  for  a 
nuclear  plant  which  is  good  for  40 
years.  That  means  if  somebody  in  your 
community  comes  to  vou  and  com- 
plains about  a  nuclear  plant  that  is 
about  to  be  constructeti.  they  are  t,'oing 
to  be  told.  'We  are  awfully  sorry;  they 
got    permission    to    do    that    40    years 

iigO." 

Now.  the  Clement- Barton  language 
and  the  Interior  language  are  almost 
identical  on  every  i.ssue  except  one,  and 
it  IS  that  one  issue  which  is  in  dispute 
this  evening.  Here  is  what  that  one 
issue  is. 

After  a  plant  has  been  constructed, 
after  all  construction  h;is  been  ( om- 
pleted,  if  new  and  sit,'nificant  informa- 
tion is  brought  forth  and  the  NRC  de- 
cides it  is  new  and  significant,  if  it  is 
brought  forth,  the  NRC  then  gets  to 
make  the  decision,  and  it  is  not  man- 
dated, then  they  get  to  make  the  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  or  not  there  should 
be  a  hearing. 

It  is  not  maml.iicil  It,  is  up  to  the 
NRC  Only  if  the  NRC  decides  that  the 
information  is  new  and  sifirnificant. 
that  is  all  we  are  sa.ying.  new  and  sig- 
nificant information  iis  defined  by  the 
Nuclear  Rei,'ulator.v  Commission  would 
allow,  if  the  NRC  wanifd  it.  a  hearing 
between  the  time  the  plant  is  com- 
pleted but  before  it  is  turned  on. 

The  amendment  offered  l)y  the  t,'en- 
tleman  from  Ti'iincssee  (Mr  Ci.KMK.NT'l 
and  the  Kentlem.iri  from  Texas  IMr 
BAK'r(iN)  would  not  allow  that  hearint,' 

So  the  important  thing  to  remember 
is  there  is  not  fundamental  disagree- 
ment between  what  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bakton]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Cl,KMKNT| 
and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sulai-  Affairs  language  want  to  do.  It  is 
just  this  issue  of.  lan  the  NRC.  if  they 
want  to  and  if  they  think  the  informa- 
tion is  both  new  and  si^'nificant.  can 
they  call  for  a  hearing 

I  think  the  answer  ought  to  be  yes. 
But  Barton-Clement  would  disallow 
that.  The  language  which  is  in  this  bill 
would  allow  that  under  these  very, 
very  narrow  and  very  limited  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  committee 
to  stick  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  adopt  the  lan- 
guage now  in  the  bill 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOSTMAYKR.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  >,'entleman  from  Kansas. 

Mi  C.LICKMAN  .Mr  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  what  n^\'  colleagues  sa.vs.  I 
think  this  is  a  i-easonable  public  policy 
position  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  safety  of  people  who  live  near  and 
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around  new  nuclear  power  plants,  and 
does  not  interfere  with  the  licensing 
process.  So  I  support  the  committee 
position  and  oppose  this  amendment, 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  FiEi.D.s) 

Mr  FIELDS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  Clement-Barton  amendment  to  H  R 
776  This  legislation  is  essential  to  ensure  that 
we  have  the  required  electricity — the  most  rap- 
idly growing  form  of  energy — to  fuel  economic 
growth  in  the  coming  decades. 

While  total  energy  use  has  increased  a 
modest  9  percent  since  the  1973  oil  embargo, 
U.S.  consumption  of  electncity  has  increased 
by  54  percent.  Nuclear  energy  played  a  key 
role  in  supplying  this  growth;  36  percent  of  all 
new  eledncity  supplied  since  1973  has  come 
from  dean,  safe  nuclear  energy  Last  year, 
nudear  energy  prcxluced  more  than  one-fifth 
of  all  the  electricity  used  by  US    (Xinsumers. 

Although  nuclear  energy  is  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective and  environmentally  advantageous 
form  of  eledric  generation,  it  has  been  under- 
mined by  an  outdated  licensing  process  that 
has  created  uncertainties  and  significant 
delays  in  plant  construction  and  operation.  As 
average  construdion  schedules  lengthened, 
costs  rose  from  about  $400  million  in  the 
1970's  to  as  much  as  $6  billion  in  the  1980's. 
For  many  of  the  plants  brought  on  line  in  the 
1980's,  interest  and  associated  carrying  costs 
represented  approximately  50  percent  of  total 
plant  cost 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  imp>ossible  to  accurately 
predict  how  much  new  elednc  capacity  will  be 
required  to  meet  future  demand.  However,  it 
does  seem  obvious  to  most  that  new  genera- 
tion capacity  is  needed.  Current  plans  for  new 
plants — mostly  fossil  fuels — are  not  likely  to 
meet  pro)ec1ed  needs  Even  with  our  most  op 
timistic  projedions  for  efficiency  and  conserva- 
tion measures,  this  country  is  going  to  have  to 
start  planning  for  additional  generation — and 
plan  now  Nuclear  energy  must  be  a  vital  part 
of  that  plan 

Utilities  know  the  economic  advantages  of 
nuclear  energy  Industry  studies  predid  that 
an  advanced-design  nuclear  energy  plant 
could  supply  eledncity  at  an  average  cost  of 
4.3  cents  per  kilowatthour  compared  to  4.8 
cents  per  kilowatthour  for  a  coal-fired  plant, 
6.1  cents  per  kilowatthour  for  a  gas-fired  plant, 
and  8.1  cents  per  kilowatthour  for  an  oil-fired 
plant 

The  Nation  will  not  be  able  to  en)oy  the  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  benefits  of  nuclear 
energy  until  the  licensing  process  for  building 
new  plants  is  overhauled.  Congress  needs  to 
provide  a  stable  regulatory  process  that  pro 
vides  public  participation  upfront,  and  mini- 
mizes the  financial  nsks  and  scheduling  uncer- 
tainties associated  with  past  construdion. 

The  licensing  reform  proposal  by  my  col- 
leagues, Mr  Clement  and  Mr.  Barton,  will 
provide  the  regulatory  climate  necessary  to 
satisfy  investors  by  putting  the  lengthy  hearing 
process  to  determine  design,  site,  and  safety 
requirements  before  the  start  of  construdion 
The  proposal  mandates  that  the  NRC  find  that 
public  health  and  safety  are  protected  before 
the  plants  are  allowed  to  operate. 

Nuclear  energy  has  a  proven  track  record  of 
providing   safe,   clean,   economically  competi- 


tive electncity  I  strongly  urge  you  to  support 
the  Clement-Barton  amendment  to  allow  this 
Nation  to  continue  to  benefit  from  a  new  gen- 
eration ot  nuclear  energy  plants  that  will  fuel 
the  economy  of  the  21  st  century. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  honoralile 
trentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Mooh- 
HKADj.  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  f^nergy  and  Power  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  join  with  over  l.SO  cosponsors  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  support  of  the 
Clement-Barton  nuclear  licensing 
amendment  now  before  us. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  is  criti- 
cal if  we  are  to  realize  a  national  en- 
ergy policy  that  meets  the  needs  and 
the  expectations  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Our  constituents  want  and  deserve 
an  energ.v  polic.v  that  accomplishes 
several  vital  troals.  A  sound  national 
energy  policy  should  do  the  following: 

Prepare  us  to  meet  the  increasing  en- 
ergy (lemands  of  the  fut  ure; 

Increase  our  energy  independence; 

Make  us  more  competitive  inter- 
nationally; 

Create  jobs; 

Fuel  economic  growth;  and 

Ensure  the  safe  and  environmentally 
sensitive  generation  of  power  for  all 
Americans. 

I  strongly  believe  that  passage  of  the 
Clement-Barton  amendment  will  help 
to  accomplish  all  of  these  goals. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  modernize 
our  Nation's  cumbersome  and  hope- 
lessly outdated  system  for  licensing 
nuclear  power  plants.  There  can  be  lit- 
tle question  that  such  reform  is  nec- 
essary. The  current  system  was  devised 
nearly  40  .years  ago.  when  the  nuclear 
industry  was  in  its  Infancy  and  before 
most  of  today's  nuclear  power  plants 
were  even  on  the  drawing  boards.  It 
just  doesn't  make  sense  today.  And  it 
has  put  the  brakes  on  a  vital  industry 
that  now  provides  us  with  one-fifth  of 
all  electricity  generated  in  the  United 
Slates. 

Essentially,  the  current  regulatory 
regime  has  been  based  on  the  archaic 
notion  that  nuclear  power  plants 
should  be  built  on  a  case-by-base,  de- 
sign-as-you-go.  trial-and-error  basis. 
Under  such  regulation,  construction 
permits  have  been  issued  on  the  basis 
of  preliminary  plant  designs  that  were 
less  than  30-percent  complete.  After 
construction,  industry  then  had  to  ob- 
tain a  second  license  to  approve  the 
completed  design  before  operating  the 
plant.  This  process  has  often  resulted 
in  years  of  non-productive  and  adver- 
sarial action  between  the  licensee  and 
the  public,  dramatically  ini^'i-easing  the 
cost  of  plants  by  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

Of  course,  we  know  who  ultimately 
pays  for  the  increased  costs  of  this 
cumbersome  process:  the  American 
electricity  consumer. 


That  kind  of  approach  may  have 
made  sense  when  the  technology  was 
still  in  its  unproven.  experimental 
stage.  Mr  Chairman,  hut  it  doesn't 
make  sense  today  Clearly,  it's  time  to 
move  .■America's  energy  industry  for- 
ward toward  a  system  that  relies  on 
standardized,  safe  designs  of  nuclear 
power  plants. 

Under  the  Clement-Barton  amend- 
ment, reactor  manaufacturers  will  be 
able  to  apply  for  pre-approval  certifi- 
cation of  standardized  reactor  designs. 
Unlike  current  law.  those  designs  must 
be  sufficiently  complete  to  allow  final 
resolution  of  all  design  safety  issues  in 
advance.  This  way.  the  public  and  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  can 
review  and  resolve  all  safety  questions 
early  on. 

Any  citizen  can  petition  the  NRC  to 
reverse  its  approval  should  information 
become  available  that  was  not  consid- 
ered durinp  the  review.  Further,  the 
public  can  contest  the  outcome  m 
court 

Potential  licensees  must  then  iden- 
tify and  receive  a  permit  for  a  site  for 
the  later  construction  of  a  plant  if  they 
can  determine  that  the  basic  charac- 
teristics of  thai  site  are  amenable  to 
such  future  construction.  Public  hear- 
ing's are  mandatory  and  again,  any  citi- 
zen can  appeal  the  process. 

License  applicants  must  then  obtain 
a  combined  license  to  construct  and  op- 
erate a  certified  safe  design  at  a  pre- 
approved  site  before  plant  construction 
begins.  Construction  conformance  with 
license  requirements  would  be  assured 
by  specific  inspections,  tests,  analyses 
and  acceptance  criteria  outlined  in  the 
combined  license.  As  before,  public 
hearings  would  be  held  and  any  citizen 
can  contest  the  eventual  decision. 

F'inally.  once  a  plant  is  completed, 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  is 
then  required  to  find  that  all  license 
requirements  have  been  met. 

Clearly,  the  Clement-Barton  amend- 
ment provides  the  public  with  abun- 
dant opportunity  to  become  involved — 
and  challenge,  if  they  so  desire— indus- 
tr.v's  plans  to  construct  a  power  plant 
at  ever.v  step  of  the  way.  'Viewed  to- 
gether, the  public  has  the  opportunity 
for  at  least  two  formal  and  two  infor- 
mal hearings  in  this  process.  For  good 
cause  determined  by  the  NRC,  the 
process  could  result  in  four  formal 
hearings.  In  addition,  at  least  three  op- 
portunities exist  for  the  public  to  raise 
new  safety  issues  that  arise  after  for- 
mal NRC  action.  In  each  case,  the  deci- 
sion of  the  commission  is  subject  to  ju- 
dicial review. 

Essentially,  while  the  current  proc- 
ess allows  for  potentially  lengthy,  ad- 
judicatory hearings  after  construction 
is  complete  but  prior  to  operation,  the 
Clement-Barton  process  provides  the 
public  with  the  opportunity  to  weigh  in 
on  all  aspects  of  a  new  plant,  including 
design,  siting,  size.  cost,  safety  compo- 
nents, et  cetera,  before  any  concrete  is 
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poured  That  makes  sense  both  from  an 
economK  iis  well  as  a  public  safely 
standpoint 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
likely  lead  to  increased  investment  in 
the  nuclear  energy  industry,  sparkinu 
the  creation  of  more  jobs  and  economic 
^^rowth  across  the  country  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  this  amendment  is 
strongly  supported  by  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers 

Incieascd  investment  in  nuclear  en- 
er^ry  (jrencration  is  also  essential  if  we 
are  to  meet  future  encrtry  demands.  It 
Is  estimated,  for  example,  that  even 
with  increased  demand-side  mana^fc- 
ment  of  electricity  usane  there  will  he 
a  need  to  i<instruct  up  to  150.000 
me^rawatts  of  baseload  treneratinjr  ca 
patuty  by  the  end  of  the  nt»xt  decade  to 
meet  inijrea.sed  electri<!ity  demand  We 
must  have  a  viable  nuclear  energy  in- 
dustry if  we  arc  to  meet  those  needs. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  believe  thai  it  is 
time  we  move  forward  to  a  nuclear  li- 
censin^r  process  that  encourages  stand- 
ardized plant  desi^rn.  Without  such  letr- 
islation.  the  nuclear  enert^y  option  we 
desp«?ralely  need  for  a  balanced,  com- 
prehensive, and  environmentally  sound 
eners.V  strategy  will  remain  closed.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  U>  vote 
"yes"  on  the  Clement.Harton  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CLKMKNT.  Mr  Ctuurman.  1  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Tennessee  (Mrs.  LbOYD). 

Mrs.  LLOYD  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Clement- Barton  amend- 
ment My  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  has  been  diligent  and 
pt'rsistent.  In  his  efforts  to  standaniize 
plant  ilesign  .md  provide  for  a  reason- 
able regulation  pro('ess,  and  I  c(jmmend 
him  for  this 

The  Clement-Uarton  amendment  will 
bring  some  sanity  to  the  licensing 
process  and  provide  guidance  so  that 
the  utilities  can  make  reasonable 
plans.  The  measure  also  provides  pr<j- 
tet;tion  for  the  public  health  and  safe- 
ty. I  applaud  the  innovative  approa<  h 
requiring  up- front  notice  by  the  NHC  of 
the  inspections,  tests,  analyses,  and  ai  - 
ceptance  criteria. 

Mr    Chairman.   1  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Clement-Barton  amend 
ment 

Mr  CLKMKNT  Mr.  Chairman,  1  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr    Hakki.s] 

Mr     HARRIS.    Mr     Ch.iuin.ui.    1    n.si- 
today  in  strong  support   of  the  amend 
ment    offereil    by    my    i  olleague,    Con 
gressman    Ci.kmk.nt.    that    will    reform 
the  nuclear  licensing  prot-edure. 

This  amt^ndment  would  require  that 
the  lengthy  hearing  process  to  deter- 
mine design,  site,  and  safety  require- 
ments should  be  completed  before  the 
construction  of  a  new  nuclear  power  fa- 
cility. .'Xfter  the  const  fuction  of  a 
plant,  the  NRC  would  be  requiied  to 
find  that  publu-  health  and  safety  are 


protected  before  the  plant  can   begin 
operation. 

This  amendment  will  streamline  the 
licensing  procedure  and  encourage 
more  nuclear  plants  to  open  in  the  fu- 
ture 

Nuclear  power  currently  supplies  a 
significant  amount  of  the  electricity 
used  in  the  United  .States.  P'or  in- 
stance, in  my  home  State  of  Alabama, 
we  have  a  nuclear  power  plant  in 
Dothan  that  is  rated  as  one  of  the  most 
reliable  nuclear  generators  in  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  uige  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  to  ensure  that  nuclear 
power  continues  to  be  a  viable  option 
in  the  future 

Mr.  MILLER  ol  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  G^xidkn- 
SON  I 

Mr  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  astounded  by  what  I  see  before  us 
I  guess  some  of  my  i^oUeagues  have  not 
been  back  in  their  districts.  Did  you 
ever  try  to  site  recently  an.y  kind  of  fa- 
cility, a  garbage  burning  facility,  a 
landfill,  a  storage  facility,  a  transfer 
facility'  The  people  do  not  trust  the 
system. 

Now  you  are  gointf  to  ask  them  if  we 
accept  this  amendment  to  a(;<'ept  a  11- 
(H^nse  that  goes  on  beyond  their  chil- 
dren's lifetime.  20  years,  renewable  to 
U)  years. 

Cities  that  do  not  exist  will  have 
cropped  up  in  the  intervening  time. 
Technology,  our  understanding  of  radi- 
ation, our  undorstiinding  of  waste  stor- 
age, of  transporting  wiuste,  will  have 
evolved. 

Think  how  much  we  have  changed  in 
the  last  40  years.  If  we  knock  out  the 
pn.ivisions  In  the  bill,  we  are  alhiwing 
the  NRC  to  give  a  license  that,  with  a 
wind  .md  a  nod,  will  last  10  years 

l)<j  we  not  owe  our  constituents  an 
honest  opportunity  to  have  a  dialog?  Is 
the  industry  so  frightened  by  the  pros- 
pect of  having  the  public  intervene 
that  they  cannot  sustain  an  open  dia- 
log? 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  narrow 
the  public's  participatujn.  when  we  re- 
strict the  public  access  to  the  debate, 
what  we  end  up  with  Is  a  public  that  is 
even  more  suspicious  of  the  regulatory 
process  and  where  we  are  going 

The  way  to  help  nuclear  power  is  not 
to  convince  the  public  that  the  hear- 
ings cannot  stand  the  light  of  day.  that 
the  public  cannot  have  an  opportunity 
to  review.  We  ought  to  make  sure  the 
public  feels  comfortable  and  that  they 
are  not  l)eing  taken  10  or  20  years  in 
advance  of  the  rt-view;  that  the  public, 
if  It  has  real  intormation.  that  the  pub- 
lic has  an  opportunit.v  to  reenter  the 
process. 

D  '2010 

Mr     BARTON    of   Texii*     Mr     Chair 
man.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from    Arizona   I  Mi     HuoDKJil.    a   distin- 


guished member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  where  the 
Miller  language  that  is  in  the  bill  was 
originally  put  in  place. 

Mr  RHODES  My  colleagues,  make 
no  mistake  about  it.  The  Barton-Cleni 
ent  amendment  does  not  proscrll)e  pub 
lie  participation  in  the  licensing  ami 
relicensmg  process.  The  public's  par- 
ticipation is  guaranteed  in  the  Barton- 
Clement  amendment. 

The  issue  here  is  one  of  NRC  discre- 
tion. 

The  gentleman  from  California  |.Mr 
Mii.i.KKl  pointed  out  the  very  basic 
similarities  between  the  Miller  pro- 
posal and  the  Barton-Clement  proposal. 
They  are  the  same,  and  they  preserve 
the  NRC's  discretion  as  to  how  they 
will  handle  the  participation  of  the 
public  right  up  until  the  very  end, 
right  up  until  the  plant  has  been  bulU 
and  it  IS  time  to  turn  the  switch  on 

Then  If  an  intervener  i-omes  in  and 
raises  significant  issues  which  are  at  a 
very  low  threshold,  the  NRC  i.s  ier|uired 
by  the  Miller  Kost  mayei'  provisions  to 
hold  a  full  adjudicatory  hearing,  which 
will  last  2  to  4  years.  2  to  4  years  after 
the  plant  is  built. 

All  Barton-Clement  does  is  say  that 
the  NRC  has  the  di.scretion  at  that 
time  to  determine  what  kind  of  a  hear- 
ing will  be  held  It  has  the  full  discre- 
tion to  hold  a  lull  hearing  It  has  the 
full  discretion  to  determine  how  oper- 
.itional  111  ensitig  will  pto(  ee<i 

Mr.  CLKMKNT  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Cai-i.ah.^n). 

Mi-.  CALLAHAN  Mr  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve piussage  of  the  Clement -Barton  li- 
<'.ensing  amendment  is  necessary  to 
maintain  U.S.  nuclear  energy  develop- 
ment 

Nearly  10  years  ago.  the  Congress  es- 
tablished our  nu<-lear  licensing  process 
through  enactment  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954.  That  law  has  re- 
mained largely  untouched  since  its  en- 
actment, and  .John  Kennedy  was  Presi- 
dent the  last  time  the  act  was  changed. 

The  licensing  process  established  at 
that  time  was  designed  for  a  prtitotype 
technology  It  made  sense  in  1954  to  re- 
quire that  decisionmaking  take  place 
after  plant  construction  because  it  was 
impo.ssible  at  that  time  to  determine 
before  construction  whether  a  plant  de- 
sign guaranteed  public  health  and  safe- 
ty. 

The  current  situation  is  radically  dif- 
ferent than  it  was  in  1954.  There  are 
over  100  nuclear  plants  operating  in  the 
United  SLites  and  well  over  400  world- 
wide In  this  country  alone,  we  have 
over  1.700  reactor  years  of  experience 
with  nuclear  energy.  Given  this  experi- 
ence, Federal  regulators  are  able  to 
evaluate  the  safety  of  plant  designs 
ba.sed  on  detailed  design  information 
only.  The  safety  of  designs  can  and 
should  be  determined  before  plant  con- 
struction   This  approach  assures   that 


designs  that  do  not  provide  an  ade- 
quate level  of  safety  are  never  con- 
structed and  plants  that  meets  this 
standard  are  not  delayed  unneces- 
sarily. 

Nuclear  energy  is  no  longer  a  prolo 
type  technology,  and  the  licensing 
process  must  be  updated  and  brought 
in  line  with  changes  in  technology.  The 
technology  of  nuclear  energy  is  now 
mature  and  the  regulatory  regime 
should  reflect  changes  since  19.5-1. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  urge  support  for  the 
Clement-Barton  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Studd.s]. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  and  un- 
derline the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kostmaykr]. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  that 
Members  know  what  administration  of- 
ficials told  us  about  the  real-life  impli- 
cations of  this  amendment  when  we 
held  subcommittee  hearings  on  this 
issue  last  year. 

Responding  to  a  hypothetical  situa- 
tion that  I  posed,  the  witnesses  gave  us 
an  idea  of  the  limits  on  public  partici- 
pation that  would  result  if  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted. 

Let's  assume  that  a  utility  in  your 
district  obtains  from  the  NRC  a  com- 
bined license  construction  and  oper- 
ation to  build  a  nuclear  power  plant. 
Six  years  later,  the  plant  is  finished. 

But  in  the  meantime,  scientific  stud- 
ies show  the  existence  of  a  seismic 
fault  near  the  plant,  and  chances  of  an 
earthquake  are  greater  than  was 
known  when  the  license  was  granted. 

Or,  somewhat  less  dramatic  than 
that,  let's  say  that  the  population  in 
your  district  grows  dramatically--it 
did  in  mine  <luring  the  6  years  that 
the  plant  was  being  built.  You  have 
many  more  schools,  nursing  homes, 
day  care  centers,  and  there  is  serious 
question  as  to  whether  the  emergency 
plan  that  was  approved  when  the  li- 
cense was  granted  will  do  the  job. 

Let  us  say  that  the  NRC  decides  that 
this  new  information  is  not  significant 
and  they  want  to  allow  the  plant  to 
begin  operation  Under  this  amend- 
ment, your  constituents  would  be  de- 
nied the  right  to  a  formal  hearing  on 
these  issues. 

They  would  only  be  entitled  to  raise 
their  issues  through  a  petition  process. 

We  learned  at  the  hearing  that  over 
320  of  these  petitions  have  been  submit- 
ted to  the  NRC.  And  do  you  know  how 
many  were  granted  a  hearing  by  the 
NRC? 

Two,  just  2  out  of  320.  Those  are  very 
long  odds. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  do  nothing 
more  than  codify  the  findings  of  a  Fed- 
eral court  that  the  NRC's  rules  limit- 
ing public  participation  were  too  re- 
strictive. 

The  nuclear  power  Industry  has  a 
public  relations  problem,  not  a  licens- 


ing problem.  And  it  is  not  going  to  im- 
prove its  image  by  working  to  further 
restrict  public  involvement 

This  is  an  unnecessary  amendment, 
it  is  a  dangerous  amendment,  and  I 
urge  its  defeat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
advise  that  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  CLKMii.NT]  has  2''2  minutes 
remaining,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bakton]  has  4  minutes  remaining, 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Mii^LKR]  has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Henry]. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  the  amendment. 

1  would  simply  point  out  to  its  critics 
something  they  have  failed  to  mention. 
The  problem  with  the  committee  lan- 
guage is  very  clear  and  evident.  For  all 
the  reforms  in  the  one-step  construc- 
tion and  operating  process,  it  breaks 
down  because  they  fai-led  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  the  intervener,  which 
forces  the  NRC  to  2-  and  4-year  judicial 
proceedings  even  when  old  and  insig- 
nificant information  is  raised. 

Members  object  and  say.  well,  the 
NRC  will  not  take  up  an  Intervention  if 
new  and  significant  Information  is 
raised.  Where  does  the  NRC  come  from? 
These  Commissioners  are  nominated  by 
the  President,  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Do  my  colleagues  think  that  does 
not  change  over  40  years?  Do  my  col- 
leagues not  trust  any  President?  Do 
they  not  trust  any  Senate?  Is  that  why 
they  are  opposing  the  language  the 
Senate  Itself  approved? 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  so  con- 
spiratorial in  this  body.  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  force  any  regulatory  com- 
mission on  principle,  force  its  hand 
Into  an  adjudicatory  process  even  when 
demonstrably  all  they  have  is  old  and 
insignificant  information  before  them. 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bhkwster). 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Clement  amend- 
ment on  nuclear  licensing  reform.  I  be- 
lieve this  amendment  will  establish  a 
rational  system  for  licensing  nuclear 
plants  that  protects  the  rights  of  pub- 
lic participation  and  judicial  review. 

I  have  heard  some  inaccurate  criti- 
cism of  the  Clement  amendment  of- 
fered here  on  the  floor  and  from  activ- 
ist groups.  One  change  is  that  the 
Clement  amendment  would  establish  a 
one-stop  or  one-step  nuclear  licensing 
process. 

That  is  simply  wrong.  The  Clement 
amendment  requires  there  be  a  mini- 
mum of  three  major  licensing  steps. 
First,  the  Clement  amendment  guaran- 
tees a  public  hearing  on  the  early  site 
permit.  Second,  the  Clement  amend- 
ment guarantees  a  public  hearing  on 
design  certification.  Third,  the  Clem- 
ent   amendment    guarantees    a    public 


hearing:  on  combined  construction  per- 
mit and  operating  licenses.  That  is 
three  steps,  not  one. 

Further,  the  Clement  amendment 
provides,  as  a  matter  of  right,  a  pre- 
operational hearing  upon  a  good  faith 
showing  that  a  nuclear  plant  was  not 
constructed  in  conformance  with  its 
combined  license.  That  would  be  four 
steps  and  four  hearings,  not  one. 

Some  have  charged  that  this  oppor- 
tunity for  a  preoperational  hearing  is 
too  limited  and  that  a  preoperational 
hearing  should  be  granted  on  demand.  I 
disagree.  There  is  no  unfairness  in  ask- 
ing people  to  provide  some  basis  for  a 
preoperational  hearing.  A  right  to  a 
preoperational  hearing  based  on  a  good 
faith  showing  that  there  is  a  potential 
safety  problem  with  a  completed  nu- 
clear plant  will  enhance  the  safety  of 
nuclear  plants.  In  contrast,  a  right  to  a 
hearing  on  demand  does  nothing  to  im- 
prove the  safety  of  nuclear  plants  and 
only  causes  pointless  delay. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  licensing  process  has  failed  In  the 
United  States.  The  average  cost  of  U.S. 
nuclear  plants  built  in  the  1980's  was  $3 
billion:  twice  the  cost  of  nuclear  plants 
in  France.  The  reason  Is  simple:  It  took 
8  years  to  build  a  U.S.  nuclear  plant, 
and  only  5  years  to  build  a  French 
plant. 

According  to  some  estimates,  the 
Clement  amendment  makes  It  possible 
that  nuclear  plants  can  be  built  and  op- 
erating within  8  years.  While  this  is 
still  a  lengthier  process  than  other  suc- 
cessful and  safe  permitting  procedures. 
it  is  a  significant  improvement  over 
the  current  system 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Clement  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman]. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  tell  my  colleagues  why  the  public 
safety  could  be  threatened  if  we  adopt 
the  Clement-Barton  amendment.  Let 
us  say  we  are  late  In  the  process  of 
building  a  plant.  A  joint  operating-con- 
struction license  had  been  granted  The 
plant  is  either  built  and  ready  to  go  on 
line  full  speed  or  close  thereto  and  a 
problem  is  found  and  it  could  be  a  seri- 
ous problem. 

The  pressure  will  be  there  to  open 
that  facility,  to  move  It,  to  get  the 
electricity  going.  The  NRC  will  be 
under  great  pressure  to  go  ahead  and 
approve  without  any  formal  hearing 
whatsoever.  Billions  of  dollars  may 
have  been  Invested  by  that  nuclear 
power  plant  and  may  be  Involved.  Fi- 
nancial pressures  are  to  go.  move,  get 
on  line. 

But  the  public  safety  Is  also  threat- 
ened as  well.  I  learned  In  law  school 
under  the  theory  of  negligence  that  the 
risk  to  be  perceived  defines  the  duty  to 
be  obeyed.  The  risk  in  this  case  is  quite 
high.  Therefore,  the  duty  is  to  permit 
that    public    hearing,    even    at    a    lat« 
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sUiK'e  ol  the  prno.eedintfs,  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  some  ratastrophic 
event  will  not  happen 

For  that  reason.  I  think  we  ought  to 
sllf^k  with  the  1)111  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  vote 
against  the  Clement-Barton  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.    BARTON   of  Texas.    Mr.    Chair- 
man.   I    yield    such    time    as    he    ma.v 
consume     to     the    distinguished    t?en 
tleman  from  VVvnmiiiK'  I.Mr   TnoM.\.s|. 

Mr  THOMA.s  ol  Wvommu  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  !ti  .St font,'  .support  of  the 
Clement  Bart <in  aineiulnient. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Te.xas  Mr  Chair- 
man. 1  yield  m.vself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume 

Mr  HAItTON  of  Texas  .Mr  Chair- 
man, the  last  nuelear  power  plant  to  he 
ordered  in  this  country,  constructed 
and  Ko  into  operation,  was  ordered  in 
1973.  Since  that  time  around  the  world 
'218  nuclear  power  plants  h.ive  been  or- 
dered constructed  or  are  now  producinjj 
clean,  safe,  reliable  elci  ti'ic  power 
Eijfhtv-five  additional  nude, if  power 
plant-s  have  been  ordered  and  are  under 
construction  around  the  world 

The  Barton-Clement  amendment  re- 
establishi's  the  option  to  consider  the 
construction  of  nuclear  power  plants  In 
this  counti'V.  it  does  not.  truaratitee.  it. 
just  reest.ililishes  the  option.  Under 
Biirton Clernciit.,  we  have  the  pre-sile 
approval.  whK'h  is  NCR  nilem.ikinj,'  No 
b2.  We  have  the  stand. irdiztnl  desit^n. 
which  is  currentl.v  underway,  and  we 
hope  to  have  at  least  two  standardized 
desitjns  by  1991 

To  m.v  left  is  one  of  those  designs 
that  is  currently  bein^r  built  in  Japan 
ritfht  now  and  will  he  operational  in 
less  t  han  i>  years 

We  have  the  identic. il  lan^juat^e  that 
is  in  the  Senate  bill  thai  wa.s  passed  !H 
to  1  several  months  ak'i>  W'e  have  the 
option  for  an  additional  hearini,'  at  any 
time,  at  any  time,  in  addition  to  the 
three  adjudicatory  hearings  that  are 
alread.v  truaranteed  under  Barton- 
Clement.  This  optional  hearing  can  be 
a  formal  adjudicatory  hearing,  it  can 
be  an  informal  hiMi'int,'  But  if  such  a 
hearin^;  is  Kranted  under  the  one-step 
licensinj,'  pr()< ess  umlcr  Barton  Clem 
ent.  the  t,'rantiiii,'  of  that  hearing  does 
not  automatically  stop  the  operation 
or  the  const  ruci  ion  of  t  he  plant. 

The  NRC  has  ^,'one  on  record  opposini? 
the  lan^uatiTe  that  is  in  the  committee 
print  I  have  a  letter  from  the  NRC 
Commissionei'  which  I  will  submit  for 
the  Rki'OKIi  The  Secretary  of  Knertry 
has  tfone  on  re« ord  opposini:  the  Miller 
lant,'ua>,'e  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  sal<i  he  will  veto  the  bill  if 
the  Miller  lantjuat^e  is  in  a  bill  that  is 
presented  for  his  siurnature. 

Do  not  be  under  any  misunderstand- 
ings. This  is  a  <  lear  up  and  down  vole 
on  whether  we  want  to  maintain  the 
option  of  nuclear  power  in  this  coun- 
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try  Vote  "yes"  for  Barton-Clement 
and  that  option  is  alive.  Vote  "no", 
that  option  is  dead.  It  is  that  simple. 

1  cannot  believe  this  Congress  would 
go  on  record  and  say.  "We  do  not  want 
to  at  least  maintain  the  option  to  build 
.safe,  reliable  nuclear  power  plants  in 
this  country   ■ 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Include  for  the 
Rkcord  the  following  survey  results 
and  letters: 

The  only  way  to  get  a  lull  pltturu  of  any 
Issue  is  to  a.sk  a  wide  range  of  questions. 
Special  interest  groups  often  highlight  one 
question  to  make  their  point.  However,  no 
one  Question  can  describe  public  opinion  on 
nuelear  energy. 

Public  support  for  renewable  energy  tech 
nologies  is  very  strong.  And  the  public  be- 
lleve.s  we  must  use  energy  a.s  efficiently  as 
possible  before  we  build  more  electric  plants 
of  any  kind.  Support  for  these  policy  options 
does  not  Imply  public  opposition  t.o  nuclear 
energy.  The  public  expects  nuclear  energy  to 
help  meet  our  electricity  needs  into  the  fu 
ture   For  example; 

81%  expect  that  nuclear  power  will  play  an 
important  role  in  meeting  our  future  elec- 
tricity needs  (Cambridge  Reports.  Nov  911. 

73%  believe  nuclear  power  should  play  an 
important  role  in  meeting  U.S.  enerKV  nced.s 
iBruskiaGoldrlng.  Feb.  92). 

Note  Anllnuclear  groups  showed  similar 
rcsult.s  -6%  In  response  to  same  question 
(The  Analysis  Group.  Sept.  88  for  the  "Safe 
Energy  Communleatlons  Council"). 

60"'.  favor  the  use  of  nuclear  energy 
(BrusklaGoldrlng.  Feb.  92). 

70"'<i  want  to  preserve  the  option  to  build 
more  nuclear  power  plants  In  the  future 
(BruskiiiGoldrlng.  May  9U.  Only  22%  want 
to  build  more  plants  now  (only  20%  think 
new  iileitrlc  plant-s  will  be  needed  In  their 
aiea  In  the  next  10  years) 

Note  Anti-nuclear  p<jlls  show  similar  re- 
sults only  28%  think  the  U.S.  will  need 
more  power  plants  and  only  27%  favor  build- 
ing more  nuclear  energy  plants  ( Frederick/ 
Schneiders.  Inc..  March  92  for  the  "Safe  Kn- 
ergy  Communications  Council") 

66°o  favor  efforts  to  construct  new  ad- 
vanced design  nuclear  energy  plants  (Cam- 
bridge Reports.  May  91) 

Full  Questions  and  results 

1  How  impi:)rtant  do  you  think  nuclear  en 
eigy  plantj*  will  be  In  meeting  this  nation's 
electricity  needs  in  the  years  ahead?  (Cam 
bridge  Report* Research  Intl..  Nov.  1991 1 

Percenl 

Very  itiiportaiit    SO 

Somewhat.  Important 31 

Not  too  Important  „ 9 

Not  important  at  all 7 

Don' t  know  3 

2  Practically  speaking,  how  Important  a 
role  do  you  think  nuclear  energy  should  play 
In  meeting  America's  future  energy  needs? 
iBrusklaOoldrlng.  Feb.  1992) 

Pfrttnl 

Very  important ,..„..,  36 

Somewhat  Important  ....^ _.»......».  38 

Not  too  important  „ ^ 10 

Not  Important  at  all  „ „ 12 

Uont  know  5 

3  Overall,  do  you  strongly  favor,  some- 
what favor,  somewhat  oppose,  or  strongly 
oppose  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  as  one  of 
the  ways  to  provide  electriiity  for  the  Unit- 
ed States?  iBiusklnGoldrlnK,  Feb.  1992) 


Strongly  favor 


I'imrnt 
25 


I'rrcent 

Somewhat  favor „ 35 

Somewhat  oppose  , 18 

Strongly  oppose 15 

Don't  know 7 

4.  Many  people  have  different  opinions 
about  buildlnu  new  nuclear  energy  plants  for 
providing  for  the  future  electricity  needs  of 
iiur  lounti v  Please  tell  me  which  statement 
comes  closest  to  your  opinion  on  the  subject: 
iBruskinOoldring.  May  1991) 

Percfnt 

We  .should  build  new  nuclear  plants 
now  ^ 22 

We  should  not  build  new  nuclear  en- 
ergy plants  MOW  but  should  keep 
the  option  open  48 

We  should  not  build  new  nuclear  en- 
ergy plants  and  should  not  keep  the 
option  open  24 

5.  U.S.  manufacturers  like  General  Electric 
and  Westlnghouse  have  developed  new  im- 
proved designs  for  nuclear  energy  plants  as  a 
joint  project  with  the  electric  utilities 
through  the  Electric  Power  Research  Insti- 
tute. These  new  nuclear  enerRy  plant,s  will 
have  more  automatic  safety  systems  and  will 
l>e  more  reliable  and  economical  Would  you 
strongly  favor,  somewhat  favor,  somewhat 
oppose,  or  strongly  oppose  efforts  to  con- 
struct these  new  plants?  (Cambridge  Reports/ 
Research  Intl.,  May  1991) 

I'fTrrni 

Strongly  favor  30 

Somewhat  favor  36 

Somewhat  oppose  13 

Strongly  oppose  15 

Don't  know  „..„.„..„.  6 

NtlCI.KAR  REGUI.A'rOHY  COMMISSION. 

Washmglon.  IX'.  May  20,  1992. 
Hon    ,loHN  D    DiNGKI.L, 

Cfiatrinati.  CnrnmitlPe  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
House  of  flivrt'sentiilives.  Washington.  DC. 

Ukah  Mh.  Chairman  The  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  has  carefully  reviewed 
the  various  Committee  Reports  on  11  R.  776. 
the  "Comprehensive  National  Kner»?y  Policy 
Act"  We  are  writing  as  House  floor  debate 
begins  to  express  our  strong  opposition  to 
several  provisions  recommended  by  the 
House  Comnilttoe  on  Interior  and  Insular  .'Kf- 
fali's  (Interior  Cnrnmitteoi.  The.se  pertain  to 
nuclear  power  plant  licensing  reform,  license 
renewal,  treatment  of  enforcement  petitions 
and  state  regulation  of  nuclear  materials  at 
very  low  levels  of  railioactivlty  and  regula 
tlon  of  Class  C  waste  The  fa<  t  that  we  are 
providing  comments  in  opposition  to  these 
specific  proposals  should  not  be  taken  as  sig- 
nifying our  support  for  other  versions  or 
parts  of  H  R.  776;  our  views  on  other  provi 
sions  may  be  provided  at  a  later  date. 

In  brief,  the  proposed  licensing  reform  aiKi 
license  renewal  provisions  would  upset  the 
carefully  crafted  Imlaiue  which  the  Commis 
sion  has  developed  consistent  with  the 
Atomic  Kner»jy  .Ait  to  provide  for  both 
meaninjffui  public  participation  and  reason- 
able finality  to  licensing  decisions  The  ef- 
fect of  the  Miller  provisions  would  be  to  cre- 
ate new  instability  in  the  licensing  proce.s9 
for  futuie  standardized  plants  and  to  expand 
the  license  renewal  process  uniiP'-essarily  for 
existinK  plants  in  order  to  .iddress  i.ssues 
that  are  already  being  satisfai  torily  nion 
Itored  and  regulat.ed  by  ongoinw  inspection 
and  enforcement  programs  The  provisions 
relating  to  the  regulation  of  below  regu- 
latory concern  waste  would  alter  the  frame 
work  for  nuclear  power  re^rulation  and  could 
deter  standardization  of  nuclear  power 
plants  Finally,  disposal  of  Class  C  waste 
should  not  be  maile  a  Federal  responsibility 
Such  an  approach  could  lead  to  unnecessiiry 
delay  in  the  States  developing  new  low  level 


laiiioiuMve  waste  disposal  facilities  and  the 
hiKh  level  waste  resposltory. 

I.ICKNSINO  KKKURM 

The  Commission  has  taken  the  position 
that  it  would  support  licensing  reform  legis- 
lation that  would  streamline  the  licensing 
process  by  granting  the  NRC  additional  flexi- 
bility and  by  rpconfirmtnK  our  existing  au 
thority  regarding  the  timing  and  format  of 
post -construction  hearings.  .Such  legislation 
could  provide  gi'eater  stability  for  the  liceii.s- 
iiig  process  by  codifying  the  major  provisions 
(riund  in  10  CFR  Part  52  of  the  Commission? 
regulations  Conversely,  we  have  also  stated 
that  we  cannot  support  licensing  reform  leg- 
islation ttiat  reduces  the  Commission's  flexi- 
bility and  that  fails  to  strike  an  appropriate 
balance  between  the  need  for  meaningful 
publit  participation  and  the  need  for  a  stable 
licensing  process. 

Consistent  with  these  views,  the  Commis- 
sion cannot  support  the  licensing  reform  pio 
visions   offered    by   the   Interior   Commiltee 
These  provisions  would  require  formal  adju 
dicatory  hearings  In  all  power  reactor  licens- 
ing   proceedings,    thus   restricting   the   Com 
mission's  flexibility  to  tailor  hearing  proce- 
dures to  the  complexity  of  the  issues    These 
provisions   would   also   expand   the   scope   of 
post  construction  hearings  in  a  manner  that 
could  substantially   undercut   the  NRC's  ef- 
fort.s  to  ilevelop  a  licensing  scheme  which  fi- 
nally re.solves  all  issues  before  construction 
ami  major  financial  investment  occurs 
MCKNSK  RKNKWAI. 

Two  provisions  in  section  2111  of  the  Inte 
rior  Committee  bill  relating  to  license  re- 
newal are  of  particular  concern  to  the  Com- 
mission. Under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  the 
initial  term  of  operation  under  an  operating 
license  is  limited  to  forty  years,  but  the  Act 
permll-s  renewal  of  the  license.  In  the  coming 
decade,  utilities  will  be  filing  applications 
with  the  Commission  seeking  renewal  of 
their  power  reactor  operating  licenses.  The 
Commission  recently  promulgated  com- 
pichensive  regulations  regarding  the  renewal 
c^if  plant  licenses,  which  in  the  Commission's 
view  provide  both  an  appropriate  scope  for 
public  proceedings  and  a  reasonable  length 
for  the  renewed  operating  license.  Under  the 
commission's  regulations,  the  hearing  on  a 
license  renewal  application  would  be  limited 
to  age  degradation  related  issues  or  other  is- 
sues unique  to  license  renewal.  The  Commis- 
sion could  authorize  renewal  for  a  period  o! 
twenty  years  plus  any  time  remaining  on  the 
facility's  initial  license.  Under  the  Intei'ior 
Committee  approach,  the  hearing  on  the  re 
newal  application  would  tje  gieatly  expanded 
to  include  any  issues  relating  to  the  terms  of 
the  llcen.se.  applicable  laws  and  regulations. 
In  addition,  the  license  extension  could  be 
granted  for  only  twenty  years,  presumably 
excluding  any  time  remaining  on  the  initial 
license.  The  InU'rior  Committee  piovision 
would  not  enhance  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  safety  and  would  unnecessarily 
complicate  the  license  renewal  process. 

K.N KORCK.M KNT  PKTITIONS 

Tlie  propo.sed  legislation  would  also  unduly 
restrict  the  Commission's  enforcement  au- 
thority The  provisions  would  require  the 
Commission  to  grant  a  lequest  for  enforce- 
ment action  (including  revocation  of  a  li- 
cense) filed  by  a  member  of  the  public  if 
there  is  signific:ant  noncompliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  license,  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
Of  NRC  s  regulations,  or  if  conditions  of  the 
facility  pose  undue  risks  to  the  public  health 
and  .safety  or  the  common  defense  and  secu- 
rity. The  Commission  opposes  such  a  provi- 
sion. It  eliminates  the  Commission's  author- 


ity to  assess  the  significance  of  conditions  or 
violations  and  determine  the  appropriate 
conective  actions.  Such  legislation  would 
have  the  effect  of  compelling  revocation  of  a 
hospital  or  power  plant's  license  for  minor 
regulatory  violations 

HKI.CiW  KKCTfl.ATOKV  CONCKRN   AM)  KKDKRAI. 
PHKKMITION 

The  Commission  continues  to  oppose  legis- 
lation relating  to  the  regulation  of  radio- 
active waste  with  very  low  levels  of  radio- 
activity. The  Commission  indefinitely  halted 
implementation  of  its  1990  Policy  Statement 
on  that  issue.  We  perceive  no  need  for  legis 
lation  in  this  area.  We  are  particularly  con 
cerned  about  legislation  that  would  upset  es- 
tablished law  and  a  long  history  with  respect 
to  regulation  of  radiological  hazards,  espe- 
cially If  It  applied  to  nuclear  power  plants. 
We  thus  urge  rejection  of  the  proposed 
amendment. 

The  proposed  new  section  276  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  would  permit  States  to  set  their 
own  individual  radiological  standards.  Under 
its  terms,  if.  after  January  1.  1990.  the  NRC 
were  to  exempt  low-level  radioactive  wastes 
or  other  practices,  materials,  or  emissions 
from  regulation  or  were  to  diminish  protec- 
t  ion  of  the  public  health  and  safety,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  State,  a  State  could  set  ius  own 
standai'ds.  Even  a  minor  change  in  agency 
requirements  in  the  area  of  regulation  of 
low  level  waste  could  open  the  door  to  State 
by-State  regulation.  The  NRC  would  likely 
become  embroiled  in  a  succession  of  individ- 
ual State  proceedings  to  determine  whether 
NRC  lias  reduced  its  regulatory  requirements 
and  to  assess  the  validity  of  NRC  regulations 
which  had  already  gone  through  appropriate 
rulemaking  procedures.  .Such  a  process 
would  disrupt  an  existing  c:omprehensive  sys- 
tem of  Federal  nuclear  regulation,  and  ciiuhl 
also  drain  significant  agency  ivsources  from 
protection  of  the  public  health  and  .safety. 

Moreover,  the  language  in  section  276  cov- 
ers all  "practices,  materials,  or  emissions  in 
volving  radioactivity  ".  Although  the  Inte- 
rior Committee  Report  implies  the  legisla- 
tion is  limited  to  BRC  waste,  the  broad  lan- 
guage, read  literally,  could  permit  States  to 
set  more  stringent  suindards  than  those  set 
by  the  NRC  for  the  full  scope  of  activities 
regulated  by  the  NRC.  including  power  reac- 
tors and  high-level  waste  facilities.  Although 
such  a  broad  interpretation  may  not  have 
been  intended,  a  literal  interpretation  of  the 
statutory  language  would  fundamentally  and 
unacceptably  alter  the  current  Federal 
I'ramework  for  the  regulation  of  nuclear 
power  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  and  would  frustrate  current  ef- 
forts to  foster  standardization  of  nuclear 
power  plants. 

CLASS  C  AND  LOW-LEVEL  RADIOACTIVE  WASTE 

The  proposed  amendment  would  define 
Class  C  radioactive  waste  as  high-level  radio- 
active waste.  This  amendment  would  likely 
result  in  requiring  Class  C  waste  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  a  high-level  waste  repository. 
There  is  no  health  and  safety  justification 
lor  making  Class  C  wastes  a  Federal  respon- 
sibility and  it  would  be  potentially  disrup- 
tive to  both  the  national  high-level  and  low- 
level  waste  programs. 

The  Commercial  sector  and  the  States 
have  been  responsibly  disposing  of  Class  C 
waste  foi  many  years.  The  thi'ee  operating 
low-level  wastes  sites  have  disposed  of  Class 
C  wastes  safely  since  the  inception  of  the 
classification  scheme.  Any  change  in  the 
statutory  framework  for  low-level  waste  dis- 
po.sal  can  be  potentially  disiuptlve  to  the 
site   selection  and   development   process   for 
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new  lew-level  waste  sites.  For  example,  if 
Class  C  wastes  will  not  be  disposed  of.  States 
may  initiate  rulemaking  to  reflect  the 
change  and  change  the  designs  of  the  dis- 
posal facilities.  Planning  for  disposal  of 
(^lass  C  wastes  in  a  high-level  waste  reposi- 
tory would  introduce  new  uncertainties  (e.g., 
waste  forms  and  volumes i  and  further  com- 
plicate the  development  and  licensing  of  the 
repository.  Consequently,  the  NRC  opposes 
the  reclassification  of  Class  C  waste. 

The  proposed  provision  would  also  require 
the  NRC  to  promalgate  amended  siting  in 
teria  for  low-level  radioactive  waste  disposal 
facilities.  The  Commission  cannot  support 
this  provision  because  it  is  confident  that  its 
existing  sit«  suitability  requirement*  are 
adequate  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
safety.  Establishment  of  new  criteria  at  this 
late  date  c:ould  only  delay  and  hinder  the 
site-selection  process. 

If  you  have  any  questions  on  these  mat- 
tei's.  please  do  not  hesitate  t«  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

Ivan  Selin. 

Thk  Skcrktahv  OK  Energy. 
Uu4^!ri(7(otr  DC.  May  20.  1992. 
Hon  Thovas  s.  Foley. 

Spi'aker  of  the  House  of  nepresentattves.  Wash- 
uiplon.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Spkakkr  I  am  writing  to  express 
my  strong  support  foi-  passage  of  the  Barton- 
Clement  nuclear  licensing  amendment  as  a 
substitute  to  the  Interior  reported  language 
to  H.R.  776. 

Predictability  is  urgently  needed  m  the  li- 
censing process  for  nuclear  plants  to  pre- 
serve  nuclear  energy-  as  a  viable  option  for 
this  Nation.  The  Barton-Clement  amend- 
ment would  codify  major  licensing  provi- 
sions of  existing  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mi.ssion  (NRC)  regulations,  providing  the 
permanence  of  law.  and  would  allow  safe, 
completed  nuclear  plants  to  operate  without 
undue  delay. 

This  amendment  would  ensure  fair  and  di- 
rect access  by  the  public  in  raising  concerns 
about  plant  safety  while  providing  a  predict- 
able process  that  is  necessary  for  investment 
in  new  nuclear  plants.  Nuclear  energy  en- 
hances environmental  quality  while  sustain- 
ing economic  growth  because  it  produces 
electricity  without  emissions  of  sulfur  diox- 
ide, nitrogen  oxide,  or  greenhouse  gases.  En- 
actment of  the  Interior  reported  nuclear 
plant,  licensing  language  would  result  in  no 
new  nuclear  plants  being  built  and  operated. 

It  IS  imperative  that  this  country's  ability 
to  choose  nuclear  energy  is  preserved  by  pas- 
sage of  the  Barton-Clement  amendment  to 
H.R.  776. 

Sincerely, 

Jamks  D.  Watkin.s. 
Admiral.  U.S.  Savy  (Retired). 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr  Chairman,  1  would  like 
to  share  with  you  a  special  perspedive  on  the 
essential  nuclear  energy  plant  licensing  relorm 
provisions  that  we  debate  tcxlay— the  view 
from  Wall  Street,  it  you  will. 

These  licensing  reforms  strike  a  reasonable 
compromise  between  the  very  real  need  ol  the 
investment  community  tor  regulatory  stability 
and  the  public's  desire  to  be  assured  that  new 
nuclear  energy  plants  will  anain  the  highest 
safety  levels. 

it  IS  clear  that  the  implementation  ol  a  li- 
censing process  that  takes  into  account  the  in- 
dustry's technological  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment    of     advanced,     standardized     nuclear 
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power  plants  is  a  key  elemedt  of  any  (rame- 
work  leading  lo  the  revitali/.ition  ol  this  rlenn 
an()  sale  electricity  source 

Unsurprisingly,  the  econonnts  ol  i\ii(  U'.ir 
power  olants  has  Deen  seriously  undermined 
by  both  the  uncertainties  and  del.iys  m  plant 
construction  <in(!  operation  Since  electric  utih 
ties  must  sell  securities  to  willing  investors  or 
borrow  the  lunds  lo  tinance  the  lunds  to  li- 
nance  plant  construction  costs  increase 
sharply  as  construction  and  licensing  sched 
ules  lengthen  and  interest  costs  pile  up 

During  the  I'J/O's.  these  costs  escalated 
Irom  $300  million  to  SfiOO  million  and  then 
into  the  billions  during  the  1980's  Without  the 
development  ot  a  licensing  process  lair  to  all 
parties  involved,  »ve  will  not  see  another  nu- 
clear power  plant  constructed  in  this  Nation 
Indeed,  not  one  has  been  i.()iistrui.te<l  m  ttie 
past  decade 

This  amendment  would  provide  the  nuclear 
energy  industry  with  the  rogulatoty  stability 
and  lairness  necessary  to  attract  investor  cap- 
ital back  to  the  industry  but  it  will  also  pro- 
vKle  the  public  with  an  assurance  that  the  pro- 
(wsed  plant  design  is  sale  and  economic-ill 

Such  provisions  are  crucial  it  nuclear  energy 
IS  to  retain  its  rightful  place  in  meeting  the  Na- 
tion's evergrowing  electricity  defnands 

I  am  deeply  gratilied  that  the  f  ubiic  Service 
Commission  in  my  home  State  ol  Honda  sup 
ports  the  Clement  Barton  reforms  and  op 
f)oses  the  provisions  reported  by  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Allairs  Committee 

I  hope  th.ii  my  colleagues  will  take  advan 
lage  ol  this  historic  opportunity  to  open  up  our 
Nation's  energy  luture.  atu)  support  this 
amendment  Its  provisions  will  allow  IJ  S  citi- 
zens to  en|oy  the  environmental  and  energy 
security  benefits  ol  nuclear  energy  which  ,\n 
swers  more  than  ^0  percent  of  nijr  electncity 
needs 

Mr  CLKMKNT  Mi  CtKurman.  I  yield 
'M  seconds  tu  thr  i,'i-nt  U'ni.m  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr    ClNNINCHAMl 

Mr  CL  NNINC.HAM  Mr  Chairman,  I 
thank  niv  frinnd.  th<'  nentleriian  from 
Tfntics.sef.  for  .vuMilint,''  me  this  time. 

I  list'  m  .support  of  the  Barton 
ainenilmi'nt  The  ^rentloman  from  Cali- 
fornia I.Mr  MiLLKKl  stated  that  there  is 
no  confidence  in  this  technology.  I 
floated  around  on  a  nuclear  class  car- 
rier with  5.000  men  and  sometimes 
women  on  board,  and  we  felt  fully  con- 
fident. We  have  nuclear  .subs.  This 
technology  is  40  years  old.  II  is  safe,  it 
is  proven. 

If  one  lives  on  a  fixed  income  and 
wants  rates  to  ko  down,  then  this  is  the 
way  to  tfo.  It  is  safe  for  the  environ- 
ment Would  I  put  it  in  my  State?  Yes. 
Would  I  have  my  family  close  to  it? 
The  answer  is  yea.  Support  the  Barton- 
Clement  amendment. 

Mr  MILLKR  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  ^fnn- 
tleman  from   Pennsylvania  |Mr.  Kosi- 

MAYKK) 

Mr.  KOSTMAYKR  Mr  Chairman, 
this  IS  a  very  simplt-  proposition.  It 
says  that  if  a  plant  has  been  con- 
structed, and  after  construction  has 
been  completed  new  and  sijfniftcant 
safety  information  comes  to  liM'ht.  that 
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there    ou^ht   to   be   a    public    hearing 
Why  IS  that  unreasonable? 

H.  ic  is  what  the  .\merican  people 
'hink  of  the  proposal.  Congress  is  now 
li'hatini^^  a  proposal  to  eliminate  the 
.siTonil  safety  hearint,'.  That  is  what  we 
,trt  (IflMtin^.  That  is  Barton-Clement. 
to  eliminate  the  second  safety  hearin>j. 
And  what  do  our  constituents  say'' 
They  say  they  are  opposed  to  the  Bar- 
ton-Clement amendment  by  79  percent. 

Why  would  anybody  in  the  name  of 
Cod  oppose  this  amendment?  Only  if 
new  and  sitfnificant  information  comes 
to  li^rht  does  the  NRC  have  the  option 
to  hold  a  second  heart  ntr.  The  ^^en 
tleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Lknt)  wa.s 
wronK'.  They  are  not  mandated  They 
are  not  required.  They  have  <i)t  to  no 
throutjh  three  pat,'es  of  recommenda- 
tions and  standards  in  order  to  hold 
that  hearing 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 
Safety  is  not  what  hiis  slowed  down  the 
nuclear  industry  in  this  country.  If  the 
Members  support  Clement-Barton,  they 
•ire  sayint;  that  if  new  and  siK'nificant 
information  is  hroutrht  to  liK'ht  there 
iMii  hv  no  publir-  hfarinp. 

Ml     I.KNT     .Mr    Chairman,    will    the 

1,'rlll  irni.lll   Vlcld  ' 

Mr  KOST.M.-WI'.K  I  .im  happy  to 
yii'ld  to  ttiv  fiH-iid.  the  tjfnrietTian  from 
New  ^■|l^k 

Mr.  I.K.N  T  Mr  Chairman.  1  am  look- 
int:  at  what  1  said  I  saul  this,  and  lis- 
ten carefully  ■"While  the  Miller  provi- 
sion does  not  per  se  recjuirc  a  post-con- 
st ruition  hearing:,  the  threshold  it  es- 
tablishes for  trit4^t,'erintr  a  post-con- 
struction hearing'  is  veiy  low." 

That  is  very  different  from  the  lan- 
trua+:e  the  gentleman  has  attributed  to 
me. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYl'H  Mr  Chairman, 
this  is  the  threshold,  thn-c  full  patjes. 
This  is  not  a  low  threshold. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend,  the  Mren- 
tleman  from  New  York,  who  deter- 
mines the  threshold?  The  Nuclear  Re(^- 
ulatory  Commission  determines  the 
threshold.  The  gentleman's  friends  on 
the  Nuclear  Retfulatory  Commission 
are  the  ones  that  tret  to  say.  No.  1,  is  it 
new  and  8i>?nificant  information;  and. 
No.  2,  should  there  be  a  hearing? 

It  is  up  to  them.  How  can  anybody 
object  to  that? 

Mr  MILLKR  of  California.  Mr.  Chan- 
man.  I  yield  1  minutes  to  the  iren- 
lleman  from  Indiana  LMr.  SiiakpI. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Clement-Barton 
amendment.  It  ought  to  be  clear  by 
now  that  what  we  are  beini?  asked  to  do 
in  this  amendment  is  to  establish  the 
final  law  here  toninht  on  what  will  be 
the  conditions  of  a  public  hearing  on 
major  safety  or  new  safety  questions.  I 
do  not  think  most  Members  of  the 
House  want  lo  make  that  final  decision 
here  toni»;ht. 

This  is  the  Senate  lank'uatre  which 
came  out  of  a  quick,  late-in-the-session 
compromise   in   the   Senate.   They   an- 


nii     HI     the    con- 
Ill  i!   del  ide  once 
\t     U)   ve.trs   how 


ticipated.  as  we  anticipate,  that  there 
will  be  a  final  analysis  of  this,  a  final 
negotiation,  at  the  conference  commit 
tee.  This  is  not  the  be  a\]  .iTjiI  end  all  "f 
whether  we  will  hui,  !  :.u<  ie.u  pnwer 
plants  in  this  country  It  is  indr'cd  tint 
the  main  argument  abnut  licensing  re 
form. 

We  have  already  .seen  lundamental  li- 
censing reform.  One  hundred  and  thir- 
teen power  plants,  which  it  was  just  ar- 
gued are  very  safe,  were  built  under  the 
old  regime  allowing  intervention,  al 
lowing  dniilile  hearings,  allowing  .ill 
kinds  ol  I  hint,'.-  They  njieinti-  Nolwjdy 
is  asking  to  tiuild  annther  une  now 
.Many  penpli'  would  like  Inr  soniebodv 
1.1.  nine  forward  and  dn  I  hat 

The  NHC  h.is  rundanientally  ehanged 
the  rules.  What  we  are  arguing  atuiut  is 
one  i.ssue  in  all  of  that  reform  It  is 
when  and  under  what  conditions  will 
we  uisi.st  (III  ,1  public  hearing  and  a 
thorough  review  of  a  brand  new  safety 
issue  th.U  was  nut  previously  eonsid 
ered.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  de 
termme.  .md  believe  me.  we  can  get  a 
dozen  lawyers  to  argue  over  what  kind 
of  hearing,  exactly  when  the  threshold 
IS,  whet  her, I  lawsuit  will  be  filed 

Wh.ll     IS    what    we    ,U'e    being    .isked    to 

quickly  residve  m  ID  minutes  liere.  i.s 
those  lonililioris  th.it  we  ought  lu  be 
allowed     t  o     negot  l.lt  e 

fercnce  commit  I  er  .m 
and   for  all    tor   tlie    n 

t  tl.ll    IS  going  to  he 

I'he  system  h.lS  been  retormed  The 
amendment  we  ,ire  being  .isked  to  sui>- 
port  tonight,  will  m  fact  tie  the  hands 
of  the  NRC,  making  it  very  difficult. 
They  must  prove  imminent  (laiiger  to 
the  public,  imminent  d.uiger,  or  else 
the.v  have  got  to  let  Cie  poweriil.int  go 
into  opeiMt  ion 

Going  into  o[><^ratioii  is  not  like 
starting  up  an.y  other  factory  in  this 
country.  G(iing  ii'o  operation  means 
contamination  o:  :  he  planet.  We  now 
have  a  brand  new  economic  cost  we 
(nay  have  to  deal  with  if  an.vthing  else 
goes  wrong.  We  have  a  risk  of  safety. 
Once  we  get  into  this,  we  are  into  a 
new  order  of  magnitude  of  potential 
costs. 

Does  it  not  make  sense  to  leave  a 
last  opportunity,  not  in  all  cases,  only 
if  it  can  be  proven  that  there  is  a  seri- 
ous, ver.y  serious  new  safety  issue,  that 
that  be  considered  and  the  public  be  al- 
lowed in? 

D  2030 

We  do  have  a  relativel.y  good  safety 
record  in  this  country,  certainly  dra- 
matically better  than  P^asrern  Kurope 
and  the  Soviet  Union  an.e.  ■!  •  pi.u  es 
elsewhere  in  Europe. 

The  reason  we  do  is  because  we  have 
vigorous  NRC  legulation,  because  we 
have  congressional  oversight  and  be- 
cause we  have  allowed  participation  by 
the  public  and  criticism  of  the  process. 
Unlike  the  Soviet  Union,  we  do  not  ex- 
clude the  public.  I  know  the  gentleman 


will  argue  that  he  does  not  exclude  the 
public,  but  indeed  it  is  dramatically  re- 
duced, when,  where,  and  under  what 
conditions  they  may  tie  able  to  partici- 
pate. 

Let  us  neg(jtiate  this.  I  am  not  alto 
gether  happy  with  the  provisions  in  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  liill  that  is 
the  underlying  bill  of  this,  but  we  are 
going  to  negotiate  with  the  Senate 
that  is  very  determined  that  we  make 
a  decision  on  this  issue.  Give  us  that 
opportunity.  Vote  "no"  on  Clement- 
Barton 

The  CHAIR.MAN  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  .sharp]  yields  hack 
one-half  minute.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Clkmknt]  has  1  minute 
remaining 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  remaining  time 

I  cannot  believe  what  I  hear  from 
those  speaking  for  the  Miller  language. 
They  know  very  well  that  the  .Miller 
language  is  a  killer  amendment.  They 
know  very  well  if  that  language  re- 
mains in  the  hill  that  we  will  not  see 
any  more  nuclear  plants.  That,  has  al- 
ready been  eommented  about  we  have 
not  hafi  a  new  order  for  a  new  nuclear 
plant  since  1978 

We  want  to  be  diversified  I  believe  in 
this  country  in  all  sources  of  energy, 
and  our  percentage  of  nuclear  energy  is 
less  than  practically  any  of  the  devel- 
oped, industrialized  countries  in  the 
world 

We  have  an  ojiporl  unity  to  have 
clean  energy.  We  have  an  opportunity 
to  have  an  environmentally  safe  source 
of  energy,  and  yet  I  hear  those  that 
profess  to  be  for  the  .Miller  language 
sp«'aking  in  terms  that  we  are  not 
going  to  give  anyone  the  opportunity 
of  a  hearing   That  is  nonsense. 

Any  information,  any  information 
that  comes  to  the  attention  of  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  under 
the  Clement-Barton  amendment  will  be 
included,  can  be  considered  and  can  be 
a  part  of  the  record  and  determine 
whether  the  plant  is  safe  or  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  |Mr.  Mii.LKK]  has  one- 
half  tTiinute  remaining. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  the  remaining  one- 
half  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  say  to  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  House  that  I 
hope  they  will  vote  against  Barton- 
Clement,  and  I  hope  they  understand, 
and  I  appreciate  the  cult  of  personal- 
ity, that  this  is  not  the  Miller  amend- 
ment to  the  Miller  language.  This  was 
language  reported  out  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  out  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  after  some  12  or  I'.i 
hours'  debate.  This  represents  the  work 
product  of  that  committee,  and  what  it 
does  is  exactly  what  the  speakers  on 
this  side  have  said.  It  assures  the  pub- 
lic the  right  to  go  in  where  there  is  a 
significant  new  problem  during  the 
1  onstruction  of  one  of  these  facilities, 


before  we  contaminate  the  facility  and 
are  unable  to  correct  it. 

Let  us  remember  the  history  of  this. 
In  California,  remember  when  they  re- 
versed the  blueprints,  and  they  had  all 
of  the  structures  in  the  wrong  place? 
Would  Members  like  to  be  able  lo  go  in 
and  have  a  hearing  and  tell  them  lo 
correct  it  before  they  fire  that  baby 
up'^  Under  the  Barton-Clement  amend- 
ment we  -would  not  be  able  to  do  that. 
Under  ours  we  would  have  a  right  lo  do 
It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  tune  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Cle.me.nt]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RKCORIjKD  votk 

.Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 1  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  2M.  noes  160, 
not  voting  20,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  134] 
AYES    254 


Alexantter 

DeLay 

Hunter 

A 1  laid 

Derrtcic 

Hulto 

Allr-n 

Dickinson 

Hyde 

Anderson 

Dlclis 

Inhofe 

Andrews  «NJ) 

OIngell 

Ireland 

Andr.jws  (TX) 

Donnelly 

James 

Annunzio 

Dooley 

Jefferson 

Arcti.T 

DooiltUe 

Jenkins 

Armi-y 

Doman  (CA) 

Johnson  (CT) 

Hak'T 

Dreler 

Johnson  (TTCi 

liallenger 

Duncan 

Jones  (NC) 

Harn.irl 

Dwyer 

Kanjorskl 

Harr.  tl 

l';dwards(TX) 

Klug 

iiart'in 

Emerson 

Kolbe 

Bat-man 

English 

Kyi 

Bfntl.-y 

Erdrelch 

Lagomarsino 

iiereuler 

Espy 

lAnoasKT 

Bevlll 

Ewing 

I^aughlln 

Blllrakis 

Fascell 

l..each 

Biackwell 

Fawell 

Lehma'n  (CAi 

Bllley 

Fields 

Lent 

lioehniT 

FogllelU 

I.«wls(CA) 

Horski 

Franks  (CT) 

Lewis  (FLi 

Hrt-wster 

Frost 

Llghtfool 

Brooks 

Callegly 

Llplnskl 

Uriximrifld 

Gallo 

Livingston 

HrowiliT 

Geren 

Lloyd 

BunnlnK 

Gllimor 

Lowery  iCAi 

Burton 

Gingrich 

Man  ton 

Busiamanle 

Gordon 

Marlenee 

Bj  run 

Ooss 

Martin 

Callatian 

Gradlson 

Martinez 

Camp 

Guarlnl 

McCandle.ss 

Carp<T 

Gunderson 

McCoilum 

CaiT 

Hall  (OH) 

McCrery 

Chandl.r 

Hall  (TXl 

McCurdy 

Chapman 

Hamilton 

McDade 

Cli'inent 

Hammersctimtdt 

McEwen 

Clint!  IT 

Hanc»ck 

McGralti 

Coble 

Hansen 

McMillan  iNCi 

Coleman  CMOi 

Harrt.- 

MeMlllen  (M!)i 

Coleman  iTXi 

Hasten 

McNully 

Collins  (11.) 

Hatcticr 

.Meyers 

Collln.s  iMli 

Hayes  ( I.A  i 

M  fume 

Combest 

Heney 

Michel 

Cond'.t 

Hefner 

Miller  <0H> 

Coopor 

Henry 

Miller  iWAi 

Coughlln 

Herger 

Mollnari 

Cox  (CA) 

Hobson 

Montgomery 

Cramer 

Holloway 

Moorheart 

Crane 

Hopkins 

Morel  la 

Cunningtiam 

Horlon 

Morrison 

Oannemeyer 

Hoyer 

Murphy 

Harden 

Hubbai-ri 

Murtha 

bavis 

Huckaby 

Myers 

df  la  Gantii 

Hug  lies 

Nagie 

Natcher 

Nichols 

Nussle 

Olln 

Orllz 

Orton 

Oxley 

Packard 

I'arker 

Pastor 

Patterson 

I'axon 

Payne  (VAI 

Peterson  (FLl 

Petri 

Pickett 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Ravenel 

Hay 

keg^u  ia 

Rhodes 

HMk'- 

Rinaldo 

Rlller 

Rotjrrts 

Roemer 

Rohrabacher 


Abefcromhie 
AckermHi 

Andrews  (MK) 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Atkins 

Baci  hus 

Bellenson 

Hennoll 

Herman 

Hllbray 

Hoehlerl 

Bonlor 

Boucher 

Brown 

Bruce 

Uryanl 

Campbell  (CAi 

Campbell  (CO) 

Cardln 

Clay 

Conyers 

Costello 

Cox  (ILl 

Coyne 

De  Fazio 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Dixon 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dymally 

FATly 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Engel 

Evans 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Fish 

Flake 

Ford  iTN) 

Frank  (MAi 

Gejdenson 

Geka.s 

Gephardt 

Gllrhresl 

GUman 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Green 

Hayes  (IL) 


Anthony 

AuColn 

Boxer 

Edwards  (OK) 

Ford  (MI) 

Gaydos 

Gibbons 


Roae 

RoBtenkowskl 

Roth 

Houkema 

Rowland 

Russo 

Sangmelsler 

Sanlorum 

.Sai-pallus 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schlff 

Schuize 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shuster 

SIslsky 

Skeen 

Skellon 

Smith  (lAi 

Smith  (NJi 

Smith  tOHi 

Smith  (T,\) 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spralt 

SUlllngs 

Steams 

Stenhoim 

NOES— 160 

Herlei 

Hoikgland 

Hochbrueckner 

Horn 

Houghton 

Jacobs 

Johnson  iSD) 

Jolinston 

Jonlz 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kieczka 

Kopelsk  I 

Kostmayer 

LaFaice 

Lantos 

Lehman  (FLl 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Long 

l.«wey  (NY) 

Luken 

Machliey 

Markey 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCloskey 

McDermott 

McHugh 

Miller  (CA I 

MIneta 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Mrazek 

NealiMAi 

Neal  (NO 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olver 

Owens  (NY I 

Owens  (UTi 

Pal  lone 

Panetta 

Pease 

Peiosl 

Penny 


NOT  VOTING     20 

Grandy  Qutilen 

Jones  (GA)  Rangel 

Kolter  Roe 

Lcvlne(CAi  Traxler 

Moran  Whitlen 

Oakar  Wylle 
Payne (NJ) 


Slump 

Sundqulsl 

.Swift 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thornton 

Torrlcelll 

Towns 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weber 

Weldon 

'Alison 

Wolf 

Yatron 

Young  (AKi 

Young  (FL) 

zeiirr 

Ziramer 


Perkins 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Rahall 

Ramelad 

Reed 

Klehardson 

Klgtre 

liogers 

Kt)s  lyf-htlnen 

RoyUl 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shays 

SIkorskI 

Skaggs 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Snowe 

Soiarz 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swett 

Synar 

Taylor  (MS; 

Torres 

Traficant 

Unsoeld 

Vento 

Vtsclosky 

Vucanovlch 

Washington 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 
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D  2051 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 

pairs; 

On  this  vote: 

Mr  Anthony  for.  with  Mr  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia iiKHinst. 

Mr  yuiUen  for.  with  Mrs   Boxer  against 

Mr  API'LKGATK  .md  Ms.  KAPTIJR 
ohiink't'ii  thi'ii-  votf  fiom  "aye"  to  'iio." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  rerorderi. 

Tht'  CHAIRMAN  It  i.s  ikiw  m  order  to 
ronsidcr  anu'tidmi'nt  Nd  1.  printed  in 
flouse  Report   102  ."laH 

!•  M  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
Horn  M.i.ssaehu.sett.a  [Mr.  Makkky]  rise? 

AMKNDMKN  r  OFKKKKIl  HY   MH    MAKKKY 

Mr    MARKKY    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 

an  amendiiieiit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  in- 
iiuire  111  the  gentleman,  is  this  the 
onmiuil  amendment,  or  is  this  the 
aiiieiuliTient.  ;us  modified,  pursuant  to 
the  unanimous  ((jnsent  request  pre- 
viously entered  into  ()y  the  House? 

Mr  .NiAl{KK>'  The  .imendment  has 
not  been  iiiodiiieii,  .\Ii-  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  This  is  the  amend- 
ment a,s  ori!,'nially  offered? 

Mr  MAItKKY  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
(^hairmaii 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
i^rnate  the  amendment. 

The  te.xt  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows; 

Amenitmeiit  offered  by  Mr.  Makkky  Patfe 
200.  after  line  11.  insert  the  followinK  new 
section   (anil   lonform    the   tahio   nf  ( ontenUs 

accord I nKly ' 

SEC.  aU.  STATI':   HtA.l  I.MIO.S  OK    I  ML  I'lUiOLi; 
TION  OF  NATlltU.  GAS. 

Section  602  of  the  N.iLural  Gas  Policy  Act 
of  1978  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section (CI.  as  follows; 

•'(c)  State  rkoulation  ok  thk  Production 
OF  Natuhai.  Gas.— 

"(1)    CKBTAIN     STATK    KKSOURCK    ANO    I'HOf- 

krty  aK.GUi.ATioN  AUTHORiZKD. —Slate  retfula- 
tlon  of  natural  Kas  production,  which  has  the 
substantial  purpose  or  effect  of  furthering  le- 
tCltlinate  State  Interests  In  resource  con- 
servation, the  prevention  of  physical  wa.sle 
and  the  protection  of  correlative  rlKhls  of 
producers  In  a  common  reservoir.  Including 

"(A)  oil  and  natural  teas  well  spacing; 

"(B)  prevention  of  HarinK  and  physical 
waste; 

"(Ci  prevention  of  undue  dralnaxe  and  pro 
tectlon  of  correlative  rights  of  producers 
within,  or  probably  within,  a  common  res- 
ervoir; 

"(Di  flow  restrictions  aKalnst  past  over- 
producers  within,  or  probably  within,  a  com- 
mon reservoir; 

"(E)  unitization  of  a  re.servoir; 

"(F)  restrictions  on  production  of  natural 
^Rs  caps  In  oll'Ras  reservoirs; 

"(G)  tfasfoll  ratios;  and 

"(H)  maximization  of  ultimate  h.V(lro 
carbon  production  according  to  sound  euKi- 
neerlnkc  practices. 

Is  authorized,  notwithstandinf;  any  Inciden- 
tal effect  from  such  re^rulation  of  realrictini? 
production  anil  incroasintf  prices. 

■•(2)  CKRTAIN  .STATK  PRICING  RS:OI'I,ATION 
PKOHIHlTKl).  A  Stale  may  not  enifa^e  In  reg- 
ulation   of    the    production    of    natural    una 


which  has  the  substantial  purpose  or  effect 
of  generally  restrictInK  natural  gas  produc- 
tion and  raising  the  tjeneral  price  level  of 
natural  xas.  including 

■■(A)  market  demand  prorationlnK: 

•■(B)  statewide  prorationlnK; 

■■(C)  prorationlnK  between  reservoirs  not 
reasonably  shown  to  be  In  K'eologlc  commu- 
nication, and 

•■(D)  other  prorationlnK  which  unreason- 
ably prevents  buyers  from  purchasing  lower- 
priced  natural  gas  In  preference  to  hlsher- 
prlced  natural  gas. 

"(3)  Court  knforcembnt.— Any  natural  gas 
pipeline,  private  or  municipal  local  distribu 
tlon  company,  natural  gas  marketer, 
consumer  of  natural  gas.  or  State  public 
utility  regulatory  commission  may  bring  a 
civil  action  in  the  Federal  district  court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  enjoin  any  State 
regulation,  including  any  Stale  or  State 
agency  rule,  order,  or  law.  on  grounds  it  Is 
prohibited  under  paragraph  (2).  Such  court 
shall,  after  considering  the  purpose  and  ef- 
fect of  such  regulation  and  all  relevant  infor- 
mation, set  aside  and  enjoin  such  regulation 
to  the  extent  it  is  prohibited  under  para- 
graph (2). 

••(4)  Statk-ownki)  proiiUCTIon.— This  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  the  regulation  of  a 
natural  gas  well  wholly  owned  by  a  State  or 
the  portion  of  a  natural  gas  well's  produc- 
tion owned  by  a  Slate   " 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
(gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Makkky)  will  be  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes, and  a  Member  opposed  will  be  rec- 
o>?nize(l  lor  10  minutes. 

The  chair  ree(jf,'ni-/es  the  ^fentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr   MakkkvI. 

Mr  MARKP:Y.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  is  very,  very  Kood  foi-  natural  t^as. 
the  totality  of  the  national  enerj?y  bill 
we  are  passing  is  k'ood  for  natural  gas: 
however,  since  the  Committee  on  Kn- 
eri^y  and  Commerce  finished  delibera- 
tions on  March  30  on  this  bill,  there 
has  been  a  dramatic  increase  in  natural 
(fas  prices  across  this  country.  Actions 
have  been  taken  in  Oklahoma  and  in 
Texas  and  are  beinp  contemplated  in 
other  States  which  have  led  to  a  specu- 
lative boom  in  natural  i?as  prices, 
which  have  spiked  the  price  of  natural 
^ras  up  '27  percent  over  the  last  couple 
of  months. 

This  ieg^islation  deals  with  the  con- 
cept of  prorationinK.  Historicall.y  that 
has  been  used  by  the  States  in  the 
southwest  and  other  piirts  of  the  coun- 
try to  allocate  «eoloK'ically  between 
different  oil  and  tfas-producini;  areas 
and  their  riffhts  to  particular  res- 
ervoirs. 

The  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  insures  that 
in  the  conference  committee  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  there  will  in 
fact  be  a  vehicle  that  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  chancres  which  are  taking 
place  right  now  in  the  natural  gas-pro- 
ducing States  in  this  country  by  the 
wa.y.  10-million  barrels  of  oil  equiva- 
lent in  natural  gas  is  consumed  in 
America  each  da.v,  only  8  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  consumed  domestical l.v  pro- 
duced—a huge  i.ssue  for  consumers  in 
this  country 

A  vote  .yes  on  this  bill.  .Mr.  Chair- 
man,   will    help  to    keep  those   natural 


gas  prices  down,  otherwise,  thei.  will 
be  a  $6  billion  increa.se  in  natural  gas 
prices  for  consuming  States  in  this 
country  over  the  next  .year  if  the 
present  trend  of  the  last  6  weeks  con- 
tinues across  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  m.v  time. 

Mr.  SYNAR  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIR.MAN  The  gentleman 
form  Oklahum.i  [Mr.  .Synak)  is  recog- 
ni-/.ed  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SYN.AR    .Mr    Chairman,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only.   I   yield   I   minute 
to  the  gentleman  from   Louisiana  [.Mr 
Tauzin] 

Mr.  TAUZIN  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  .\I.iss.u  huset  ts  |Mi' 
Makkky]  has  a  consumer  price  problem 
in  Mass.ichusel  ts.  I  suggest  that  tlie 
gentleman  i'vnn^  Massachusetts  |Mi- 
Makkky  I  look  .it  .Mas.saehu.-^etts. 

The  wellhe.iii  pnre  of  natural  gas  has 
continued  t"  t.ill  for  the  huit  several 
years.  On  .\1  rv'  18  the  wellhead  price  of 
natural  g.us  out  uf  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana was  $1.-17  less  than  it  was  last  year. 

□  2100 

The  natural  gas  wellhead  price  in 
Louisiana  and  other  producer  States 
has  continued  to  plummet.  In  1981  it 
was  $2-66  per  Mef;  in  1991.  $1.55.  On  May 
18  it  w.is  $1  17  It  h;is  continued  to  go 
down 

Yet  this  is  the  price  that  is  paid  by 
consumers  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
York:  in  Massachusetts,  $7.83  in  198'!.  i:i 
1991.  $8.05. 

Yes,  he  has  a  consumer  pru c  pi'oti- 
lem.  but  it  is  not  the  wellhead  prii(! 
problem;  it  has  siinei  tniu,'  to  do  with 
prices  charged  by  tlie  locil  distribution 
company- 

What  does  his  amendment  do?  His 
amendment  prohibits  the  conservation 
orders  issued  in  our  States  to  preserve, 
protect  and  efficicntl.y  produce  natural 
gas  for  America. 

This  amendment  will,  in  effect,  pro- 
hibit our  States  from  doing  anything 
that  has  any  effect  on  market  prices, 
even  though  what  we  do  is  done  for  the 
purpose  of  conservation,  even  though  it 
is  done  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
our  environment,  even  though  it  is 
done  for  all  the  rirht  reasons. 

Mr.  MARKi;v    .Mr    Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  u>  the  gentleman  from  Call 
fornia  [Mr.  Mookhkad). 

Mr.  MOORHKAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  thi;  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  .Makkky  and  Mr, 
SCHKHKH  to  prohibit  Stales  from  limit 
ing  natural  gas  production  based  on 
market  rather  than  scientific  or  geo- 
logic considerations. 

H  R.  776  promotes  the  increased  use 
of  natural  gas  because  it  is  an  inexpen- 
sive, clean  burning,  domestically  abun- 
dant resource.  However,  recent  actions 
b.v  certain  States  to  limit  natural  gas 


production  based  on  economic  consid- 
erations will  make  natural  gas  less 
available,  artificially  raise  prices  and 
harm  both  producers  and  consumer.s. 
This  would  be  contrary  to  what  we  are 
trying  to  achieve  in  H.R.  776. 

I  sympathize  with  producer  concern.s 
abt)ut  low  natural  gas  prices  but  be- 
lieve that  these  concerns  are  better  an- 
swered by  expanding  gas  markets.  H,R. 
776  does  this  by  encouraging  independ- 
ent gas-fired  electricity  and  natural 
gas  vehicles  and  hy  making  it  easier 
for  natural  gas  to  reach  markets  hy 
streamlining  pipeline  construction. 

If  allowed,  prorationlng  will  reduce 
natural  gas  supply  below  market  de- 
mands and  artificially  boost  natural 
gas  prices.  This  will  reduce  consumer 
confidence  in  natural  gas.  discourage 
investment  in  natural  gas  exploration, 
gas- fired  electric  power  generation, 
and  natural  gas  vehicles.  The  result 
will  be  smaller  rather  than  larger  natu- 
ral gas  markets.  All  citizens  will  be 
prevented  from  receiving  the  full  envi- 
ronmental benefits  of  this  clean-hurn- 
mg  fossil  fuel. 

Thus.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port his  amendment. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  SLAT- 
tery]. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  listen  carefully 
to  this  debate  because  what  we  are 
.it'out  to  do  is  make  a  decision  involv- 
ing billions  of  dollars  in  this  countr.y. 

I  for  one  deeply  resent  the  fact  that 
we  are  out  here  on  the  floor  without 
hearings,  with  about  a  10-minute  de- 
bate on  both  sides,  making  a  decision 
of  this  magnitude.  It  is  ill-advised,  and 
it  is  targeted  at  gas  producers  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  coming  from  a  man 
who  represents  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  has  a  problem  with  natural 
g.is  prices,  which  this  gentleman  can 
.tppreciate.  But  I  would  just  urge  the 
tuidy  '-o  take  into  consideration  this 
fact:  The  price  of  gas  has  increased  in 
the  State  of  Mas.sachusetts,  but  $1.21. 
all  of  the  price  increase,  is  due  to  the 
local  distribution  company.  The  utili- 
ties in  Massachusetts  are  obviously  not 
being  effectively  regulated,  and  the  ac- 
tual price  that  producers  have  col- 
lected in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  on 
natural  gas  has  actually  declined  in 
the  last  3  years. 

Please  keep  that  in  mind  as  we  vote 
on  this  amendment  that  has  not  had 
adequate  hearings.  My  friends,  this  is 
when  we  are  at  our  worst,  when  we  are 
legislating  like  this. 

.Mr.  .MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  ScHKUEK]. 

Mr.  SCHKUKR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
reason  why  we  have  not  had  hearings  is 
because   this  entire  matter  only  bub- 


bled to  the  surface  a  matter  of  weeks 
ago  when,  after  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  reported  this  bill. 
Texas.  Louisiana,  and  Oklahoma  opted 
for  the  power  to  ratchet  down  produc- 
tion so  that  perhaps  they  could  ratchet 
up  prices. 

Now,  there  are  several  perfectly  le- 
gitimate reasons  for  going  into  a  pro- 
rationing  program,  to  protect  the  re- 
source, to  prevent  waste,  all  kinds  of 
legitimate  reasons.  And  all  of  those  are 
protected  under  our  amendment. 

We  are  not  trying  to  stop  the  gas- 
producing  States  from  doing  anything 
that  is  justifiable,  that  has  a  geologic 
reason.  But  if  it  does  not  have  a  geo- 
logic reason  and  the  effect  will  be  to 
ratchet  down  production  and  its  effect 
will  be  to  raise  prices,  then  we  say.  no. 
then  we  say  the  vast  number  of  con- 
suming States  need  protection, 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  dean  of  the  Texas  delega- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Brooks]. 

-Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
hel'ore  the  House  in  opposition  of  the 
Markey  amendment.  This  amendment 
would  unnecessarily  interfere  with  the 
long-standing  rights  of  States  to  regu- 
late natural  gas  production  and  protect 
gas  producers.  The  amendment  pro- 
hibits market  demand  proration,  while 
allowing  protection  of  correlative 
rights.  In  Texas,  market  demand  prora- 
tion is  what  has  protected  correlative 
rights  for  the  last  60  years.  During 
these  60  years,  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion of  Texas  has  maintained  the  regu- 
latory authority  to  determine  the  sup- 
ply of  natural  gas  needed  to  meet  de- 
mand. The  language  in  the  amendment 
would  strip  from  the  States  the  right 
to  manage  and  conserve  their  natural 
resources,  to  protect  their  citizens 
from  unemployment,  and  to  keep  their 
economies  from  bankruptcy, 

Prorationlng  is  designed  to  promote  ef- 
ficient and  environmentally  respon- 
sible development  of  crude  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  re- 
cently upheld  a  strict  allowable  system 
in  Kansas  by  saying  that  it  was  ■'pre- 
cisely the  sort  of  scheme  that  Congress 
intended  to  leave  within  a  State's  au- 
thority." I  further  feel  that  it  is  pre- 
mature to  have  this  measure  voted  on 
by  the  full  House  since  the  committee 
was  never  given  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  it. 

.Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Y'ork  [Mr.  LENT]. 

Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Markey  and 
Mr.  SCHEUER  to  prohibit  States  from 
placing  limits  on  natural  gas  produc- 
tion based  on  solely  economic  reasons. 

Currently,  natural  gas  producers  are 
facing  historically  low  prices.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  raise  prices  certain  States  have 
placed  limits  on  natural  gas  production 


which  are  designed  to  artificially  boost 
prices  by  forcing  supply  below  free 
market  levels.  If  pursued,  these  efforts 
will  only  invite  a  consumer  backlash 
that  ■will  hurt,  not  help,  gas  producers. 

The  answer  to  producer  concerns  is 
to  expand  natural  gas  markets.  H  R. 
766  does  this. 

However,  prorationing  by  artificially 
boosting  natural  gas  prices  will  de- 
crease rather  than  expand  markets  for 
this  clean-burnmg.  domestically  abun- 
dant resource.  Such  artificial  price  in- 
creases will  also  discourage  potential 
investment  m  gas-fired  electric  power 
generation  and  natural  gas  vehicles. 
Allowing  States  to  form  a  niini-OPEC 
to  limit  natural  gas  production  will 
hurt  both  natural  gas  producers  and 
consumers  and  will  be  contrary  to  the 
goals  of  H.R.  776. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  support  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson], 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. First,  it  would  precipitate  a  re- 
gional war  on  energy,  and  so  far  this 
bill  has  avoided  this. 

Second,  it  unfairly  overrides  the  au- 
thority of  the  States  to  regulate  the 
production  of  natural  gas  and  other  re- 
sources. 

Third,  producing  States  are  being 
targeted  unfairly  because  Massachu- 
setts has  a  problem. 

Fourth,  it  needlessly  establishes  a 
Federal  standard  where  none  is  needed. 

There  are  already  legal  recourses  to 
deal  •with  this  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  killer  amend- 
ment, it  will  drive  producing  State 
Members  and  Governors  to  oppose  this 
bill. 

This  is  a  good  bipartisan  bill,  but  let 
us  defeat  this  amendment. 

This  amendment  would  limit  States  rights  to 
balance  natural  gas  production  with  demancj. 
State  have  long  had  prorationing  authority.  It 
the  amendment  were  adopted  it  would  prevent 
States  from  the  right  to  manage  ancj  conserve 
their  natural  resources,  protect  agamst  unem- 
ployment, and  prevent  economic  Dankruptcy 

The  uncJeriying  issue  here  is  the  price  o! 
natural  gas.  While  proponents  ot  this  amend- 
ment claim  It  IS  needed  to  protect  residential 
consumers  from  unfair  gas  prices,  the  fact  is 
that  gas  prices  at  the  wellhead  are  at  an  all 
time  low  but  this  has  not  changed  the  price  of 
gas  to  residential  consumers.  The  price  to  res- 
idential consumers  has  remained  steady  or 
even  increased  despite  low  gas  prices  at  the 
wellhead  There  is  not  correlation  between 
wellhead  prices  and  residential  prices. 

Finally,  this  amendment  is  not  clearly  draft- 
ed and  deals  with  an  extremely  complicated 
issue.  Vet  no  hearings  m  either  the  House  or 
the  Senate  have  been  held.  I  would  urge  my 
colleague  Mr.  Marked  to  withdraw  this  amend- 
ment from  floor  consideration  so  that  Members 
have  ample  opportunity  to  hear  all  the  facts  on 
this  issue.  Otnerv.'ise,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  no  on  this  amendment. 
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The  amendment  prohibits  market  demand 
proration,  while  allowing  protection  ol  correl- 
ative rights  In  Texas,  market  demand  prora- 
tion IS  what  has  protected  correlative  rites  tor 
the  last  60  years  It  market  demand  proration 
IS  outlawed,  present  correlative  rights'  protec 
tion  IS  outlawed 

The  language  evidenced  m  the  amendment 
IS  contusing  as  well  as  contradictory  It  adopt 
ed.  It  would  strip  from  the  Slates  the  right  to 
manage  and  conserve  their  natural  resources. 
to  protect  their  citizens  from  unemployment, 
and  to  keep  their  economies  Irom  bankruptcy 

The  amendment  represents  a  Federal  intru- 
sion into  a  rei^ulatory  area  historically  reserved 
tor  the  Stales  f-or  60  years,  the  Railroad 
(Jommission  ot  lexas  has  maintained  the  reg- 
ulatory authority  to  determine  the  supply  of 
natural  gas  needed  to  meet  demand  Over  30 
States  have  some  oil  and  gas  production. 

Prorationing  is  designed  to  promote  etlicienl 
and  environmentally  responsible  development 
ot  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  The  US  Su- 
preiTie  Court  has  ruled  consistently  that  allow- 
able systems — prorationing — are  constitu- 
tional; most  recently  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  a  strict  allowable  system  in  Kansas  by 

saying  that  it  was precisely  the  sort  ol 

scheme  that  Congress  intended  to  leave  with- 
in a  State's  authority  "  This  same  line  ol  cases 
prevents  cartels  among  the  States  and  pro 
vides  other  protections  including  various  ave 
nues  ol  reliet  tor  States  and  individuals  who 
believe  they  have  been  victimised  by  the  ac 
tioru.  Ol  other  States 

lexas  IS  the  largest  natural  gas  producer.  It 
IS  also  the  largest  consumer  ol  gas  Over  63 
percent  ol  the  gas  produced  in  Texas  is 
consumed  there  Texas  trying  to  raise  natural 
gas  prices  would  be  a  "get  poor  quick" 
scheme 

Markey  Scheuer  would  limit  legitimate 
State's  rights  and  wrongly  focuses  the  natural 
gas  debate  on  the  producing  States.  The  un- 
derlying issue  IS  the  price  ot  natural  gas  And 
the  facts  are  simply,  the  pnce  of  natural  gas 
has  been  declining  at  the  well  head  and  in- 
creasing on  residential  consumers  This  is  a 
complicated  issue  requiring  Chairman  DiN- 
Gti I 's  and  SubcxiiTimittee  Chairman  Sharp's 
review 

Markey  Scheuer  should  be  opposed 

The  amendment  attempts  to  limit  Slate's 
rights  to  balance  natural  gas  production  with 
demand 

The  amendment  has  not  been  subject  to  a 
hearing  in  the  House  or  Senate. 

The  amendment  wrongly  strikes  at  natural 
gas  producing  States 

Natural  gas  prices  have  been  at  histonc  all 
time  lows,  while  pnces  to  residential  consum- 
ers have  stayed  ttie  saiTie  or  increased. 

The  amendment  would  permit  the  continu- 
ation ot  sweetheart  low  priced  natural  gas 
sales  to  comniercial  natural  gas  consumers  to 
the  detriment  ot  residential  consumers. 

Mi  MARKKY.  Mr  Chairman.  1  .yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
(■(ui.siii  I  Mr    PktriJ. 

Mr  PHTH!  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  ^'enlleman  tor  yieldinRr  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Marke.v-Scheuer  prorationing  amend- 
in. -n'  1-  M  H   776. 
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There  is  widespread  ajrreement 
amontf  environrnentaliats  and  econo- 
mists that  natural  >,'as  provides  this 
country  with  a  plentiful,  clean,  effi- 
cient, .safe,  and  affordalile  domestic  en- 
eixy  source.  We  need  to  increase  our 
use  of  natural  tjas  and  develop  new  uses 
for  it  in  the  transportation,  appliance, 
and  electricity  generation  fields  This 
will  help  us  reduce  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  in  a  clean  dependable  way 

Unfortunatel.v,  however,  several  of 
the  States  in  the  South  and  West 
which  account  for  over  half  of  the  do- 
mestic tjas  production,  seem  to  be  in- 
terested in  creatini?  a  sort  of  domestic 
natural  jjas  cartel  designed  to  raise  the 
price  of  natural  gas  for  the  benefit  of 
the  producintf  States,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rest  of  us. 

Some  States  have  adopted,  and  oth- 
ers arc  considerinir  adoptin^r,  policies 
designed  to  limit  natural  >jiis  produc- 
tion, makintj  it  more  expensive  for  con- 
sumer. 

Not  only  is  this  bad  news  for  the 
St.ate  of  Wisconsin,  it  is  bad  news  for 
the  rest  of  the  country.  In  the  last 
month  since  passajje  of  prorationintJ 
rules  by  several  States,  natural  >fas 
prices  have  jjone  up  32  cents  p<»r  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  costinj;  consumers  $6 
billion.  In  Wisconsin,  the  additional 
cost  to  consumers  is  over  $10'2  million. 
This  is  outratfeous  and  must  he 
stopped. 

This  amendment  specifically  allows 
certain  types  of  roRulations  that  are 
designed  to  protect  the  environment 
and  prolong  the  life  of  the  reservoir. 
Hut,  it  also  prohibits  prorationing 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  limit  the  supply 
in  order  to  increase  the  price. 

The  decision  as  to  whether  a  particu- 
lar prorationinff  scheme  is  allowable  is 
left  to  the  courts.  I  ur^re  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment. 

D  2110 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
tcentleman       from       Oklahoma      (Mr. 

McCllKDY]. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  this  thought- 
less amendment. 

Mr.  SYNAR  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  t^entleman  from  Tex;is 
[Mr   KiKl.DS). 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
Kel  ri>rht  to  the  heart  of  this  debate, 
and  let  me  use  Texas  as  an  example. 
There  is  no  provision,  and  I  want  to 
stress  "no  provision"  in  the  Texiis 
prorationintf  rules  that  sets  Kas  pro- 
duction at  less  than  market  demand. 
The  rationintf  has  nothing  whatsoever 
to  do  with  price,  and  let  us  look  at 
what  prorationing  does. 

First.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  protects  ad- 
joining landowners  from  bein^  drained 
of  their  natui'al  resources  by  someone 
else.  Second,  it  brintjs  some  order  to  a 
very  complex  marketplace,  and  we 
would  have  found  this  out.  if  we  would 


have    had   committee    hearings,    if  we 
would    have    had    committee    consider 
ation  of  this  precipitous  and  dan^jerous 
amendment.  But  we  did  not  have  tin  ;-. 
hearings.  We  did  not  have  that  cor;.-:  1 
eiation  in  committee. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
point  out  what  the  Secretary  of  Knerprv 
sa,ys.    He    says    that    this    amendment 
raises  difficult  letjal  issues  that  ri(|inri 
careful  analysis.  These  issues  cuuld  in 
elude   complex   questions   of  constitu 
tional    law   concernint,'   the   balance   of 
the  riRht  of  States  to  regulate  produc 
tion  within  the  States  and  the  power  of 
the    Federal    Government    to    r-egulate 
interstate  commene 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman  trorn 
Massachusetts  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  This  amendment  will  cause  serious  mis 
chief  to  States  ability  to  protect  their  citizens 
private  property  rights  and  their  natural  re 
sources 

Recently  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission 
approved  some  changes  to  the  Slate  regula 
tions  governing  natural  gas  proration  The 
Texas  prorationing  system  has  been  in  place 
for  about  60  years  Due  to  changes  in  the 
Federal  regulatory  structure  and  other 
changes,  the  old  regulations  were  not  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  current  situation  Some 
changes  were  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
violations  ol  State  law  and  infringement  on  the 
correlative  rights  of  natural  gas  producers 

As  Members  of  Congress  we  all  know  that 
It  IS  necessary  to  revisit  certain  laws  and  regu 
lations  every  lew  years  to  make  sure  that  they 
are  accomplishing  the  mandates  set  forward 
by  us  Why  should  we  deny  the  States  the 
same  rights  to  make  changes  that  we  enjoy'^ 

Mr  Chairman,  there  have  been  no  hearings, 
or  committee  consideration  of  this  subject  or 
this     amendment      This     amendment     strips 
States  ot  the  right  to  manage  their  own  natural 
resources     The   Markey-Scheuer   amendment 
would  overrule  a  long  history  created  by  nu 
merous   Supreme   Court   decisions   upholding 
States  rights  on  this  issue.  The  amendment  is 
unnecessary  because  there  are  avenues  of  re 
lief  already  available  tor  those  who  have  com 
plaints  about  the  way  States  manage  their  re 
sources    Why   do   this — <jnless   this   is   being 
done  lor  p>olittcal  or  regional  purposes'' 

It  IS  not  the  intent  ot  Texas,  nor  any  oitier 
producing  State  to  limit  production  ol  natural 
gas  in  order  to  drive  up  prices.  Since  Texas  is 
the  largest  natural  gas  consumer  as  well  as 
producer,  it  would  not  be  in  the  State's  best 
interest  to  raise  natural  gas  prices 

Mr    Chairman,   this  is  too  important  ol  an 
issue  to  consider  in  such  a  precipitous  man 
ner    Even  the  Department  ol  Energy  has  stat 
ed  that  the  amendment  "raises  difficult  legal 
issues  that  require  careful  analysis    These  is 
sues  could  include  complex  questions  ol  con 
stitutional  law  concerning  the  balance  of  the 
Right  ot  States  to  regulate  production  within 
the  Stale  and  the  Power  ot  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment   to    regulate    interstate    commerce 
These  issues  require  additional  time  tor  proper 
legal  analysis  "  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  this  mischievous  amendment 

Mr.  MARKKV.  Mr.  Ch-iunutn.  1  .virl'i 
1  minute  til  the  Mentlem.tii  iroiii  Rhuilc 
Island  IMi    .M.\chtleyJ. 


.Mr  .MACHTLEY  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
has  everything  to  do  with  the  price  of 
natural  gas  because  what  is  going  to 
happen  is  there  will  be  an  artificial 
limit  on  the  amount  of  ga.-^  which  is 
going  to  drive  prices  up.  As  our  econo- 
mies are  trying  to  get  going,  it  is  going 
to  cost  those  States  who  have  green  on 
that  chart  in  the  front  60,  per  family, 
additional  dollars  in  order  to  help 
three  States  which  produce  half  the 
natural  gas. 

Now  I  have  no  prohiem  with  helping 
those  States.  But  why  should  we  put  it 
in  an  unnatural  way.  in  an  artificial 
formula,  to  those  consuming  States  of 
Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Oklahoma'' 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  constitu- 
encies who  are  concerned  about  this 
unnatural  limitation  of  gas  to  vote  for 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  a.s  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  [M;-.  Thom- 
as] 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ri.se  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  M.\RKKV]. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
;.Mr  Andrews]. 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, thi.^  IS  really  very  simple.  It  is  a 
rr.,atr:  of  trying  to  create  constancy 
.md  i.iirness  in  the  marketplace.  Texas 
R;iilroad  Commissioner  Bob  Krueger 
outlined  it  pretty  well.  It  is  like  two 
jx-ople  trying  to  suck  out  of  a  soda 
with  two  straws.  If  we  do  not  have 
some  kind  of  recordkeeping,  if  we  do 
not  have  some  kind  of  umpire  to  deter- 
mine the  equities,  one  owner  is  going 
to  suck  more  gas  out  of  that  reservoir, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  the  States  are 
asking  to  be  able  to  do.  to  make  the  de- 
termination of  price,  to  find  some  bal- 
ance between  those  landowners  and  eq- 
uity owners  that  are  drawing  out  of 
th.it  same  reservoir. 

That  is  all  this  is.  the  correlative 
I  ights  of  the  small  independents. 

Now  the  result  of  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[.Mr  .M.^RKEV]  is  likely  not  to  affect  the 
i:reat  tjig  producers.  It  is  likely  to  af- 
fect the  little  guy.  the  small  land- 
owner, the  small  guy  that  is  trying  to 
produce  natural  gas  out  there,  the  very 
person  in  this  industry  that  is  the  most 
fragile  and  the  most  hurt  by  the  cur- 
rent economic  conditions. 

This  is  a  bad  amendment,  and  it 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  has 
not  been  considered  by  any  of  the  var- 
ious committees  to  which  the  energy 
bill  was  referred.  This  complicated 
issue  has  not  been  the  subject  of  even 
one  hearing.  It  is  patently  inappropri- 
ate that  we  reduce  such  a  complex 
issue  to  a  short,  simple  floor  debate  be- 
tween different  regions  of  the  country. 
This  amendment  addresses  the  pro- 
rationing     of     natural     resources     by 


States— something  33  States  have  been 
doing  for  many  years,  some  for  almost 
60  years.  Prorationing  is  something 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  deemed 
■  «  «  »  precisel.v  the  sort  of  scheme  that 
Congress  intended  to  leave  within  a 
State's  authority." 

The  recent  deregulation  of  the  natu- 
ral gas  industry  has  fundamentally 
changed  natural  gas  markets  and  has 
necessarily  created  a  need  for  States  to 
I'eevaluate  their  prorationing  rules. 
States  must  ensure  that  the  cori'el- 
ative  rights  of  the  smaller  producers 
are  protected. 

Our  former  colleague  Bob  Krueger 
has  explained  the  concept  of  correl- 
ative rights  like  this.  "It's  like  having 
two  sti-aws  in  the  same  soda.  If  I'm 
drinking  from  mine  and  you  ai'en"t 
drinking  any,  I'll  eventually  drink 
your  share  of  the  soda."  This  is  all  the 
States  are  trying  to  do — simply  ensure 
that  if  someone  owns  an  asset  they  can 
decide  whether  or  not  to  sell  that  asset 
without  the  fear  of  it  being  stolen  if 
they  decide  not  to  sell. 

Our  entire  economy  is  based  on  a  free 
market  with  willing  buyers  and  willing 
sellers.  It  then  makes  absolute  sense 
that  if  one  owns  rights  to  a  reservoir  of 
natural  gas,  that  person  not  be  forced 
to  sell  his  portion  of  the  gas  reservoir 
or  have  it  stolen  by  his  next  door 
neighbor  who  has  decided,  for  whatever 
reason,  to  produce  and  sell  his  portion. 
It  is  critical  that  the  States  retain  the 
right  to  protect  correlative  rights. 

Many  suggest  that  new  prorationing 
rules  represent  efforts  to  raise  the 
price  of  natural  gas''  At  a  time  when 
states  with  natural  gas  are  looking  for 
new  markets  for  their  gas.  why  would 
these  States  even  consider  artificially 
increasing  the  price  of  gas?  Why  would 
those  who  have  for  so  long  advocated 
the  deregulation  of  natural  gas  now 
support  inappropriate  government  in- 
terference in  the  marketplace?  It  is 
simply  not  the  case.  The  new 
proi'ationing  rules  are  not  intended  to 
I'aise  the  price  of  gas. 

The  Texas  Railroad  Commission,  my 
State's  oil  and  gas  regulatory  agenc.v. 
unanimously  supports  these  new  rules 
and  strongly  opposes  this  amendment. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
amendment — leaving  this  authority  to 
the  States  where  it  has  been  for  almost 
60  years. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

Gas  Rules  m.^y  Be  Dull.  Blt  They're 

Tex.^s'  Flture 

I  By  Bob  Krueger) 

The       rules       governing       natural       gas 

prorationing  and  correlative  rights  (that  is. 

determining  the  market  demand  for  natural 

gas   from   each   gas   field,   and   determining 

which  wells  will   be  allowed  an  opportunity 

to   meet   how   much   of  that   demand   each 

month  must  sound  like  one  of  the  dullest 

topics  alive. 

Yet.  since  the  oil  and  gas  industry  ac- 
counts for  one-seventh  of  the  gross  state 
product  in  Texas,  a  larger  share  than  any 
other  industry  in  the  state,  these  rules  affect 


the  economic  well-t)eing  of  ever.v  community 
m  Texas,  By  producing  27  percent  of  our  na- 
tions  gas.  Texas  is  .America's  largest  pro- 
ducer of  natural  pas. 

The  federal  Clean  A\t  Act  of  1989.  recogniz- 
ing gas  as  our  cleanest,  most  environ- 
mentally desirable  and  abundant  domestic 
energy  source,  encourages  use  of  natural  gas 
rather  than  coal  or  nuclear  power  to  produce 
electricity.  Therefore,  new  market,s  can 
bring  new  profits  to  our  state  m  years  ahead. 
Similarly,  fears  that  state  regulators  m  gas- 
producing  states  might  constrict  production 
in  order  to  raise  prices  frighten  electric  util- 
ity regulators  in  consuminp  states.  Such 
fears  may  prompt  them  to  approve  coal-fired 
or  nuclear  facilities  rather  than  pas-fired  fa- 
cilities for  future  electric  generation. 

State  laws  require  the  Texas  Railroad 
Commission  to  protect  the  correlative  rights 
of  property  owners  m  each  gas  field  This 
task  seems  initially  simple.  Bat  natural  gas 
exists  in  underground  reservoirs  and  is  sub- 
ject neither  to  direct  physical  inspection  nor 
precise  measurement. 

If  you  and  I  are  neighboring  landowners, 
and  pas  from  a  continuous  reservoir  lies  be- 
neath our  land,  we  cannot  know  exactly  how 
much  gas  underlies  your  property  or  mine.  If 
I  sell  gas  from  a  well  on  my  land  and  you  sell 
none,  either  taecause  you  have  no  purchaser 
to  sell  it  to  or  you  believe  the  price  offered 
is  too  low,  I  am  in  effect  selling  your  inven- 
tory. 

Its  like  having  two  straws  in  the  same 
soda.  If  I'm  drinking  from  mine  and  you 
aren't  drinking  any.  I'll  eventually  drink 
your  share  of  the  soda. 

You  may  want  to  save  your  soda  for  an- 
other day  and  resent  my  drinking  yours.  But 
if  a  regulatory  agency  says  I  can  drink  noth- 
ing until  you  are  thirsty,  I  may  die  of  thirst 
before  you're  ready  to  drink  your  share. 
Therefore,  determining  exactly  who  gets  the 
right  to  draw  out  one's  minerals,  in  what 
portion,  over  what  time,  and  with  what  ef- 
fect on  one's  neighbor,  is  subject  to  constant 
difference  of  opinion. 

Nevertheless,  the  Railroad  Commission 
must  determine  such  issues  for  the  2.700  sep- 
arate gas  reserv'oirs  existing  in  our  state. 
The  rules  governing  these  questions  are  now 
being  reviewed  at  the  Railroad  Commission 
and  the  review  comes  when  gas  prices  are  at 
a  historic  low.  causing  new  drilling  to  have 
fallen  to  its  lowest  level  in  50  years. 

In  this  circumstance,  some  producers  have 
asked  their  state  regulatory  bodies  to  shut 
in  some  allowable  supplies  in  hopes  that 
prices  might  rise.  That  request,  while  under- 
standable, is  probably  also  illegal.  And  it  is 
certain  to  invite  federal  intervention. 

U.S.  Rep.  John  Dingell.  D-Mich..  chairman 
of  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, and  U.S.  Sen.  Bill  Bradley.  D-N.J..  of  the 
Senate  Energy  Committee,  are  but  two  of 
the  influential  members  of  Congress  who 
have  already  indicated  their  intent  to  pre- 
vent statewide  prorationing  that  would  re- 
strict supply  to  raise  prices. 

Moreover,  such  efforts  would  frighten  con- 
suming states.  Almost  the  entire  market  for 
increased  gas  sales  in  years  ahead  lies  in 
selling  gas  to  electric  utilities.  Electric  util- 
ities in  Texas  alone  account  for  13  jpercent  of 
the  nation's  use  of  natural  gas.  If  public  util- 
ity commissions  in  other  states  believe  that 
the  Texas  Flailroad  Commission  will  shut  in 
gas  supplies  in  order  to  raise  prices,  they  le- 
gitimately will  encourage  coal-fired  or  nu- 
clear plants  rather  than  gas.  We  could  send 
no  worse  message 

And  once  such  capital-intensive,  expensive 
plants  are  built,  they  will  remain  in  use  for 
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30  or  more  years.  Our  prime  (fas  markets  will 
have  been  lost. 

As  Is  customary,  In  a  time  in  which  the 
economy  Is  sufferlnif  and  the  Industry  Is  In  a 
perilous  state,  charges  and  counterchari?es 
ny  readily  Nevertheless.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Railroad  Commission  must  do  the  follow 
Ing 

Protect  correlative  rights.  Mineral  owners 
should  be  allowed  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  sell  the  minerals  underlying  their  land 
Into  a  competitive  marketplace. 

Simplify  our  gas  rules,  which  currently  are 
designed  for  an  Industry  that  no  longer  ex- 
ists. 

Remain  within  state  and  federal  laws.  We 
can  address  correlative  rights  on  a  reservoir 
by-reservoIr  basl.s  once  we  have  estimated 
the  demand  foi-  gas  from  each  reservoir  But 
we  cannot  reallocate  these  reservoir  demand 
amounts  as  a  means  of  protecting  correlative 
rights,  we  can  prevent  physical  waste.  But 
reducing  supply  In  order  to  raise  prices  does 
not  protect  correlative  rights. 

Finally,  we  must  do  our  part  to  develop 
larger  national  markets  for  natural  gas.  This 
means  rea.ssurlng  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try that  we  will  not  reduce  supplies  in  order 
to  raise  prices. 

If  we  can  strike  the  right  balance  that  pro- 
tects the  property  rights  of  Texa.s  mineral 
owners  either  to  market  or  to  husband  their 
own  resources  In  a  fair  fashion,  and  can  at 
the  same  time  develop  confidence  In  other 
parts  of  the  country  that  we  will  be  respon 
sible  in  supplying  this  precious  energy  for 
years  to  come,  we  will  have  sei"ved  not  only 
our  own  citizens  but  the  nation  as  well 

Mr.  M.ARKKY  ,Vlr  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  afliiitioriiil  minut.f  to  the  gentleman 
from  Now  York  |Mr.  SciiKUKR). 

Mr.  SCHKUKR.  Mr.  Chairman.  let  me 
mention  what  is  in  the  bacl<  of  our 
minds.  We  do  not  know  really  for  aure 
what  the  intention  of  the  gas  produc- 
ink'  State  is.  They  state,  and  I  have  to 
credit  them,  that  they  have  no  evil  in- 
tention, they  are  not  tjoint^  to  exploit 
giis  consumers  around  the  country,  this 
is  just  for  the  purpose  of  protectint,' 
their  own  resources. 

Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  in  the  amendment  the.v  can 
do  any  letritimat*'  pro^'ram  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  their  own  resources, 
but  I  .sut^i^est  to  my  colleagues  that 
durim,'  the  Depression  the  Governor  of 
Texa-s  in  an  effort  to  jack  up  oil  prices 
sent  the  Texas  UunKers  down  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  forced  the 
drillers  to  close  down  production,  and 
the  price  of  oil  in  Texas  went  up  7(X) 
percent.  That  is  what  we  are  tryini,'  to 
avoid  in  the  future  in  terms  of  natural 
gas.  and  there  is  no  protection  in  cur 
rent  law  to  prevent  such  abuse- 
Mr.  SYNAK  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
t'entleman  from  West  Vir^'inia  [Mr. 
WISE]. 

Mr.  wisp:.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time 
when  there  arc  thousands  of  people  out 
of  work  in  the  t,'as  industry,  the  idea 
that  there  would  be  any  withholding 
boggles  the  imagination.  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  30 
seconds  ttj  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  English). 


Mr  p:NGI.ISH  Mr.  Chairman,  1  rise 
today  in  strong  opposition  to  the  Mar- 
key-Scheuer  amendment.  The  Congress 
should  not  attempt  to  abrogate  the 
rights  of  States  to  protect  and  preserve 
their  natural  resources.  This  amend- 
ment will  do  just  that. 

Nearly  every  State  that  produces 
natural  gas  in  commercial  quantities 
has  prorationing  laws  governing  the 
rate  at  which  individual  wells  can 
produce.  Never  before  has  this  been  a 
problem  associated  with  natural  gas 
prices— as  the  authors  of  this  amend- 
ment will  argue.  Why  now  is  it  a  prob- 
lem? 

There  are  many  factors  involved  that 
have  affected  natural  gas  futures  prices 
during  the  pi\st  few  weeks:  A  colder 
spring  in  the  Northeast,  industrywide 
uncertainty  about  FERC  promulgation 
of  order  No.  636;  and  much  more. 

This  is  not  a  rational  approach  to  ad- 
diessing  a  perceived  problem.  No  hear- 
ings have  been  held,  thus,  no  factual 
evidence  can  be  offered  pointing  to 
prorationing  as  being  solely  respon- 
sible for  increased  gtus  prices.  This  is  a 
complicated  issue  of  natural  gas  law  as 
well  as  constitutional  law  It  deserves 
to  be  considered  in  a  rational  and  fac- 
tual manner  rather  than  to  simply  play 
pure  politics.  We  cannot  achieve  that 
objective  in  a  mere  20-mlnute  time 
block  allowed  by  the  Rules  Committee 
today . 

I  ui-ge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  HUCKABY). 

Mr.  HUCKABY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  M;ussachu  setts  |Mr. 
MARKi-iY).  and.  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr  RlciiAKDSON)  stated 
earlier,  this  is  a  killer  amendment.  It 
will  certainly  distort  the  natural  gas 
market. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues for  each  year  in  the  last  5  years 
the  number  of  active  rigs  searching  for 
oil  and  gas  has  declined  in  the  United 
States.  If  this  amendment  pas.ses.  there 
will  be  a  further  significant  deteriora- 
tion in  exploration.  In  the  long  run  we 
will  see  increases  in  the  price  of  natu- 
ral gas. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  a  "no"  vote. 

Mr.  MARKKY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  un- 
derstand that  I  have  2  minutes  remain- 
ing. Am  I  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  is  correct 

Mr.  MARKKY.  Mr  Chairman.  1  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Studd.s) 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  MAKKiiY].  and  let  me  simply  point 
out  that  it  specifically  authorizes  what 
some  of  the  producing  colleagues  have 
feared  that  it  prohibits.  It  authorizes 
the    State    regulation    of    production. 


which  has  the  effect  of  furthering  le 
gitimate    State    interests    in    resource 
conservation   including  the  protection 
of  correlative   rights.   That   is  specifi- 
cally authorized    What  is  prohibited  is 
regulation  of  production  which  has  the 
effect    of    statewide    prorationing.    nii 
mai'ket  demand   prorationing.    It  does 
not  do  it  all    In  fact,  to  the  contrary,  it 
specifically     authorizes     those     thing,'^ 
which   our   producing  colleagues   have 
expressed  concern  about.  It  is  a  respon 
sible  amendment,  and   1  urge  its  sup 
port. 

Mr  Chairman,  when  it  comes  to  energy  re 
sources  in  this  country,  geography  is  destiny— 
or.  more  accurately,  geology  is  destiny  And 
lor  the  new  England  States  with  no  energy 
resources  of  our  own  -our  economic  destiny 
depends,  in  large  part,  on  how  rnuch  we  have 
to  pay  lor  that  energy 

The  Nontieast  depends  on  oil.  and  a  lot  o( 
thai  IS  imported  oil  That  puts  us  at  the  mercy 
o1  OPEC  If  they  want  to  raise  prices,  all  they 
have  to  do  is  limit  production — and  there's  not 
a  whole  lot  that  we  can  do  about  it 

it's  bad  enough  that  our  region's  economy  is 
literally  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  powers,  but 
with  prorationing.  we  have  a  situation  where  a 
handful  of  Slates  m  our  own  country— are  in 
a  position  to  determine  when,  or  even  if,  our 
economy — and  that  of  the  midwest  and  the 
west  coast- -recover  enough  lo  tiiially  pull  ou! 
of  the  recession 

That  IS  because  these  prorationiny  regula 
lions  are  going  to  cost  us  a  lot  of  money  SSb 
million  for  Massaciiusetts  consumers  and 
S136  million  for  all  of  New  England  California 
alone  stands  to  lose  halt  a  billion  dollais 

And  that  is  not  inconsequential  It  means 
higher  healing  bills  lor  consumers  It  means 
higher  costs  (or  indusinal  users — not  only 
those  who  use  natural  gas.  but  for  customers 
of  the  electric  utilities  as  well 

Right  now,  New  England  States  have 
among  the  highest  eledric  rates  m  the  coun 
try  And  out  utilities  with  lower  rates  are  those 
that  are  using  a  lot  of  natural  gas  to  produce 
electricity  II  they  have  to  start  oaymg  a  lot 
more  for  gas,  ratepayers  m  New  England  are 
going  to  see  their  electric  bill  skyrocket 

And   that    means   that    New    England   busi 
nesses  are  going  to  have  a  lot  harder  time 
competing  with  companies  elsewhere 

We  recogni/e  that  times  are  tough  for  pro 
ducers  right  now  But  the  best  way  lor  their 
situation  to  improve  is  to  increase  demand 
And  H  R.  f76  contains  several  provisions  that 
will  help — simplifying  and  streamlining  the  con 
struction  and  regulation  of  new  pipelines,  sim 
plitying  some  environmental  procedures 

Price  fixing  is  not  lair  when  OPEC  nations 
do  It  And  It  IS  no  mote  lair  when  it  is  done  by 
producing  Slates 

Prorationing  to  raise  is  a  bad  idea,  it  should 
be  prohibited,  and  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Chairman]. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Makkkv]  and  urge  a  "no"  vote. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr   DlNGKLLj. 
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Mr  1)INGI-:LL.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  for  yielding. 

.Mr  Chairman.  1  rise  in  reluctant  op- 
position to  the  amendment  I  have 
great  respect  and  affection  tor  the  au- 
thor, my  dear  friend  the  gentleman 
from  .Massachusetts  [Mr.  MAKKiiY].  who 
is  an  able  subcommittee  chairnian  on 
our  committee 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  to  oppose  this 
amendment,  but  t  ht-  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp]  and  I  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  this  issue.  We 
have  scrutinized  the  behavior  of  the 
StAtes.  the  Railroad  Commission  in 
Texas,  the  regulatory  bodies,  and  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma 

The  old  days  are  gone  It  is  my  hope 
that  there  will  be  no  coercive,  im- 
proper, or  collusive  behavior  under 
this.  I  cannot  offer  my  colleague  that 
assurance.  I  can  tell  Members  that  it  is 
my  view  that  the  probabilities  arc  that 
the  behavior  of  the  States  will  simply 
be  to  protect  correlative  rights 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Shari'J  and  I  will  be  watching  this 
matter  with  a  great  deal  of  care  to  as- 
sure that  there  is  no  price-fixing,  to  be 
sure  that  are  no  actions  which  will  be 
advei-se  or  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  consuming  public  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SYNAR  Mr  Chairman.  1  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr  DiNGKi.L]  for  his  sup- 
port . 

Ml'.  Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Shaki'). 

Mr.  SHAIir.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
reluctant  opposition  to  the  amendment 
tonight  We  do  not  need  a  regional  war 
here  tonight  on  something  that  has  not 
been  fully  considered  as  it  should  be. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Di.MiKi.i.l  and  1  and  others,  as  well  as 
the  t;cnMetnan  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Lknt].  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr  MooRHKADj.  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  .Markky). 
have  been  raising  this  issue  for  months 
with  the  States  of  Oklahoma.  Texas, 
and  Louisiana. 

Louisiana  has  not  acted.  The  State  of 
Texas  is  about  to  make  decisions  that 
may  or  may  not  restrict  the  inarket. 
They  argue  they  will  not.  As  for  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  we  are  concerned 
about  their  new  legislation. 

We  have  been  in  discussion  on  a  regu- 
lar basis  orally,  verbally,  and  by  letter 
with  these  folks.  We  are  seriously  con- 
cerned if  they  overstep  the  bounds  of 
protecting  property  rights  and  move 
into  true  restrictions  of  the  market- 
place. But  they  have  not  yet  done  that 
m  the  State  of  Texas,  and  1  think  it 
would  be  smarter  for  us  not  to  svaii  and 

see. 

We  are  sending  a  strong  message.  We 
will    continue    to    do    that.    We    will 
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promptly  bring  legislation  back  to  the 
floor  if  we  see  those  actions  occur 
They  have  not  yet. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  take  a  pre- 
cipitous action  that  takes  us  into  a  re- 
gional battle  we  do  not  need  at  this 
point 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mi.  Chairman,  as  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  I  would  like 
to  close  the  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
announce  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Synar]  would  he  sup- 
porting the  committee  position  and  is 
entitled  to  close. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr  Chairman.  1  yield 
myself  the  final  minute  of  debate  for 
the  amendment. 

Mr,  Chairman,  this  chart  is  your 
handy-dandy  guide  to  how  to  vote  on 
this  issue.  Six  billion  dollars  over  the 
next  year,  if  the  last  6  weeks  is  any  in- 
dication of  the  natural  gas  spike.  The 
green  States  will  pay  the  $6  billion;  the 
yellow  States  will  receive  the  S6  bil- 
lion. 

Wc  only  do  a  comprehensive  energy 
bill  once  every  10  years  in  this  Cham- 
ber; S6  billion  times  10  years  is  $60  bil 
lion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  afford  to 
subsidize  the  southwestern  and  other 
parts  of  this  Nation  with  unjustified 
natural  gas  increases.  Our  consumers, 
our  industries,  deserve  lower  natural 
gas  prices  so  that  we  can  come  out  of 
the  recession,  so  that  we  can  enjoy  the 
recovery  which  we  have  been  unable  to 
in  fact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  to  enjoy 
those  low  energy  prices.  'Vote  "yes"  if 
you  believe  in  low  energy  prices  in  this 
country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  SYNAR]  has  1 
minute  remaining. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  DkLay]. 

Mr.  DkLAY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield 
myself  the  final  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  duo  respect  to 
my  colleague  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Markky].  I  wish  the  facts  and  figures 
that  the  gentleman  just  spouted  could 
be  correct.  We  will  never  know,  be- 
cause we  have  never  had  any  hearings 
on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  sad  moment 
because  we  are  legislating  on  some- 
thing that  is  pretty  important  for  this 
country  in  this  late  hour  without  the 
necessary  information  that  we  as  Mem- 
bers need. 

Two  simple  points;  First  of  all.  my 
colleagues,  we  do  not  need  this  re- 
gional war  here  tonight.  If  we  are  truly 
going  to  do  a  national  energy  strategy, 
let  us  bring  everyone,  every  State  to 
the  table. 

.Secondly,  and  most  importantly,  this 
ainendment  is  unnecessary.  If  the 
States  of  Oklahoma.  Texas,  Louisiana. 
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or  any  of  the  others  violate  the  law  the 
way  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  MARKiiY]  suggests,  we  could  be 
brought  immediately  into  court 
against  the  actions  that  we  have 
taken.  That  remedy  is  already  avail- 
able 

Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
review  the  facts,  to  sincerely  consider 
what  we  are  tr.ving  to  do  with  the  na- 
tional energy  strategy,  and  to  try  to 
bring  all  States  together  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  country. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  nse  m 
strong  support  of  the  amendment  introduced 
by  my  colleagues  from  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  Today  we  are  debating  a  com- 
prehensive national  energy  strategy  A  pnmary 
goal  of  this  legislation  is  to  inaease  the  use 
of  natural  gas.  The  bill  simplifies  pipeline  regu 
lations  and  stimulates  demand  for  gas  m  elec 
tncity  generation  and  transportation  This  can- 
not be  achieved  without  a  reliable  supply  of 
natural  gas 

This  amendment  would  prohibit  Slate  com- 
missions from  restricting  natural  gas  produc- 
tion which  has  resulted  m  increased  pnces 
While  prorationing  policies  are  often  enacted 
to  carry  out  legitimate  State  functions,  they 
can  be  used  to  artifically  restnct  output  and 
raise  pnces. 

This  amendment  addresses  only  the  latter 
and  would  not  atlect  a  State's  traditional  role 
in  regulating  its  natural  gas  industry  Just  re- 
cently, several  natural  gas  producing  States 
have  adopted  or  are  considering  natural  gas 
prorationing  policies  which  place  controls  on 
output. 

This  action  has  already  raised  the  price  of 
natural  gas  32  cents  Without  action,  this  type 
of  policy  could  cost  SI  36  million  per  year  tor 
New  England  plus  an  additional  S646  million 
for  Mid-Atlantic  States—only  extending  our 
present  recession  and  high  unemployment.  On 
an  annual  basis,  this  could  cost  American  gas 
consumers  over  S6  billion. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  for  their  amend- 
ment, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Markey-Scheuer  amendment 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Markey-Scheuer 
amendment  to  H  R,  776.  the  National  Energy 
Policy  Act  As  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
legislation  that  is  embodied  in  this  amend- 
ment, and  as  a  longtime  advocate  ot  competi- 
tion and  free  enterprise,  I  stand  firmly  against 
the  prorationing  of  natural  gas 

In  past  months,  several  natural  gas-produc- 
ing  States  have  adopted,  or  are  planning  to 
adopt,  natural  gas  prorationing  policies  which 
place  controls  on  natural  gas  output  This 
leads  to  lower  natural  gas  supplies  and  a 
higher  pnce  for  the  consumer  This  ameno 
ment  would  prohibit  States  from  implementing 
regulations  that  have  the  substantial  purpose 
or  effect  of  generally  restnctmg  natural  gas 
production  and  raising  the  price  of  natural  gas 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  amendment 
does  not  affect  the  States'  traditional  role  in 
regulating  their  natural  gas  industnes  to  the 
extent  that  such  regulation  is  necessary  tor  re- 
source conservation,  preventing  physical 
waste,  and  protecting  the  correlative  nghts  of 
producers  in  a  common  reservoir 

One  of  the  pnmary  goals  of  the  National  En- 
ergy Strategy  is  to  increase  the  use  ot  natural 
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gas  While  rnost  experts  would  agree  that  nat 
ural  gas  provides  a  sustainable,  clean,  etli- 
cietit.  sate,  aftordable.  domestic  energy 
source,  the  potential  tor  natural  gas  use  in  our 
nation  is  unrealized  It  is  clear  thai 
proraiioning  policies  will  actually  work  to  the 
detriment  ol  natural  gas  usage 

II  we  have  learned  anything  trom  our  in- 
volvement in  the  Persian  Gult  war  it  should 
have  been  th.u  we  must  have  a  national  en 
ergy  (X)licy  which  reduces  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  Increasing  the  use  of  natural  gas 
as  an  alternative  fuel  is  clearly  one  way  to 
achieve  that  goal  Implementing  prorationing 
policies  will  undermine  that  effort 

I  strongly  urge  niy  colleagues  to  support  this 
airiondment 

Ms  HORN  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  |Oin  many 
ol  my  colleagues  m  strong  support  ol  H  R 
//6.  the  CJoinpretiensive  N.iiion.il  t  nergy  Pol- 
icy Act 

This  legislation  seeks  fo  insure  that  our 
country  meets  its  energy  needs  lor  the  re 
mainder  ol  this  decide  .ind  mto  the  21st  cen- 
tury It  does  this  by  promoting  energy  con- 
servation and  etiiciency,  supporting  the  devel- 
opment of  <ilternative  energy  sources,  and  in 
creasin(j  ihe  use  of  renewable  energy 
sources  It  .ilso  provides  an  insurance  policy 
against  interrupted  overseas  supplies  of  oil  by 
increasing  ttie  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
(SPRj  Additionally,  through  enhanced  support 
tor  lurtfier  research  and  development  in  impor 
tant  energy  technologies,  it  promotes  energy 
independence  in  these  new  technologies 
along  with  its  promise  ol  new  )obs  and  en- 
hanced competitiveness  lor  the  American 
ec<jnomy  There  is  a  consensus  that,  to  be  ef- 
fective, an  energy  policy  must  include  all  these 
steps 

In  my  view,  MR  776  correctly  puts  the  em- 
phasis on  these  areas,  rather  than  continuing 
lo  increase  support  for  fossil  fuels  and  nuclear 
power  In  the  future,  more  of  our  Nation's  en- 
ergy needs  must  be  met  by  renewables  and 
imptove<)  conservation  and  efficiency  As  there 
are  not  sufficient  oil  reserves  within  our  na 
lion's  borders  to  meet  our  current  daily  need 
lor  oil.  increased  domestic  oil  production  can 
not.  by  itself,  solve  our  energy  problems 

Also,    nuclear   power   does   not    hold   much 
promise    to    supply   additional    energy    in   the 
short  term   With  the  many  concerns  about  nu 
clear  plant  salety  and  the  disposal  ol  nuclear 
waste,  along  with  the  lack  ol  new  plants  com 
ing  on  lino,  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  plan  on 
increased  eleutncal  demand  being  met  by  nu 
clear  power    Perh.ips  m  the  mid  21st  century. 
alter  the  many  (juestions  about  nuclear  power 
have    been    satistacfonly    answered,    nuclear 
power  could  be  a  viable  alternative    However, 
this  IS  not  likely  to  be  the  case  in  the  next  dec- 
ade or  two 

In  contrast  to  the  administration's  initiative. 
H.R.  776  represents  a  balanced  approach  to 
setting  our  Nation's  energy  policy  It  address- 
es the  need  for  more  domestic  energy  produc- 
tion by  increasing  Federal  R&D  lor  enhanced 
oil  recovery  Irom  currently  producing  oil  wells 
Currently  less  than  50  percent  of  the  oil  in  the 
ground  can  be  extracted  by  conventional 
means;  therefore,  most  of  the  oil  in  our  Na- 
tion's oil  wells  remains  untapped  By  enhanc 
ing  recovery,  we  can  make  use  ol  wells  al- 
ready discovered,  and  capital  already  spent,  to 
obtain  additional  petroleum 
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Along  With  yetting  itie  must  out  of  our  Na 
tion's  oil  wells,  there  is  a  need  to  develop  al- 
ternative energy  sources  including  renewable 
resources  such  as  solar  energy,  as  well  as  in- 
creased use  ol  natural  gas  Natural  gas  is  one 
energy  resource  which  is  abundant  m  North 
America  and.  therefore,  more  secure  than 
Middle  Eastern  oil  By  promoting  more  effi- 
ciency in  new  gas  pipeline  hookups,  the  use 
of  natural  gas-powered  cars,  and  increased 
use  of  gas-fired  powerplants,  H.R.  776  will 
help  us  to  better  utilize  natural  gas  supplies  In 
addition,  these  energy  sources,  while  inde 
pendent  ol  foreign  supplies,  have  the  added 
advantage  of  causing  less  pollution  than  com- 
parable amounts  of  oil  There  will  be  less  air 
pollution,  less  damage  to  the  environment, 
and  fewer  greenhouse  gases  than  it  oil  were 
used  instead. 

l-urthermore,  this  legislation  will  increase 
energy  conservation  and  efficiency  One  of  the 
largest  users,  and  wasters,  of  energy  is  the 
Federal  Government.  This  bill  will  require  the 
Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  to  focus  its  ef 
forts  on  increasing  the  energy  elticiency  of  our 
Federal  buildings  and  facilities.  In  the  long  run, 
this  will  save  taxpayer  money  since  all  energy 
saved  through  conservation  and  increased  el- 
ticiency IS  energy  that  will  not  have  to  be 
bought  H  R  776  also  promotes  greater  en 
ergy  elliciency  in  all  new  buildings  and  higher 
efficiency  standards  for  new  electrical  appli- 
ances and  equipment  In  addition,  this  legisla- 
tion directs  utilities  to  develop  least-cost  plan- 
ning and  other  demand  side  management  pro- 
grams, reducing  Ihe  need  for  expensive  hard 
to  site  new  power  plants 

Along  with  the  many  steps  outlined  above  is 
the  promise  of  enhanced  international  com- 
petitiveness .inii  ttu'  ni'n  I.  ol  new  )Obs  in 
energy  eitu  (cniy  mm  iLiii'/viMes  utilizing  high 
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;«    ^J>■w  energy  'I'lhiKiidgies  will  im- 

■  <r,.'rgy   efliciency   .ind   thereby   the 

■ijirii'iveness    of    all    our    industries. 

•  'I  >r<)y  means  less  expensive  prod- 
..1.  t  cs  and  stronger  businesses.  In 
ittier   nations   will   want   to   improve 

;,  elficiencies  as  well,  thereby  creat- 

■  I'  'Ml  markets  lor  energy  elticiency 
anij  t.-i'.>!fg>  resource  technologies.  Either  the 
United  States  will  sell  these  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  or  we  will  buy  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  H  R  776  will  help  ensure  that  we  de- 
velop and  utilize  American  technologies  here. 

This  legislation  also  increases  the  strategic 
petroleum  resen/es  (SPR|  The  SPR  is  what 
stands  between  this  Nation  having  the  oil  it 
needs  m  time  of  crisis,  and  our  country  not 
having  sufficient  oil  to  meet  our  daily  needs.  II 
is  important  that  we  have  a  national  reserve 
sufficient  to  insure  our  ability  to  carry  on  in 
limes  ol  war  or  interrupted  foreign  supplies 
without  undue  hardship.  The  necessity  ol  this 
reserve  was  demonstrated  recently  dunng  Ihe 
Persian  Gull  war  Although  oil  supplies  were 
not  signiticantly  atlected  by  the  crisis,  oil 
prices  rose  dramatically,  requiring  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  available  a  small  portion  of  the 
SPR  to  help  stabilize  the  oil  market,  and 
hence  Ihe  price  By  increasing  the  SPR  lo  1 
billion  barrels  from  its  current  568  million  bar- 
rels, we  will  give  our  Nation  added  insurance 
against  the  interruption  ol  supplies  H  R  776 
would  require  all  U  S  reliners  and  importers  of 
oil  to  set  aside  1  percent  of  the  oil  they  import 


or  refine  lor  the  SPR  until  tfie  D:llion  t^arrel 
goal  IS  reached  They  could  send  either  the  oil 
itselt  or  the  equivalent  money  to  lullill  this  re- 
quirement 

In  conclusion,  there  is  a  critical  need  lor  our 
Nation  to  face  up  to  its  long-term  energy  re- 
quirements and  plan  ahead  to  meet  the  en 
ergy  needs  ol  a  growing  economy  in  the  next 
century.  This  requires  leadership  and  purpose. 
I  am  pleased  to  give  my  support  to  this  effort 
to  enhance  our  Nation  s  overall  energy  secu 
rity. 

The  CH.M1;M.\.\  The  question  is  on 
the  aniendiiu'iit  otfered  by  the  gen- 
tleman froni  Ma.'^siii  husetts  [Mr.  Mar- 

KKY). 

The  question  was  tiiken,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTK 

Mr    MARKKY     Mr.  Chairman.   I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  b.v  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were    a.yes  238.  noes  169, 
not  votintr  '27.  ;is  follows: 
IKoll  No.  135) 
AYES    238 
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On  this  vote. 

Mrs.  Boxer  for.  with  Mr.  Anthony  against. 

Me.s.'^rs.  .MATSUI.  HUTIX),  and  DUN- 
CAN (.:hank'ed  their  vote  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Messrs.  .Sl'HATT.  WHEAT,  ana  lJO(.)- 
LITFLE.  and  Ms.  HORN  changed  their 
vote  from  "no  "  to  "a.ve." 

Mr.  McEWEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"present"  to  "aye.  " 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  ol'  the  vole  was  announced 
as  above  recoi'ded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  would 
note  that  the  Chan  has  been  advi.'^ed 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michitran  |Mr 
UlNGKLL]  will  not  be  offerint.'  hi.s 
amendment  No  8  that  had  been  made 
in  order  undi>r  the  rule. 

Mr.  DINGKLL  Mr.  Chairman.  1  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordmijly.  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Jkv- 
FKRSON)  having'  assumed  the  chaii'.  Mr, 
SKAGGS.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  o! 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  the  Committee. 
having?  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  776)  to  provide  for  improved  en- 
ergy efficiency,  had  oome  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon 
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the   following 


REPORT  OF  STATL'.'<  Ol'  NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY  REGARDING  PRO- 
LIFER.\TION  OK  CHEMICAL  AND 
BIOLOGICAL  WEAPONS     MES- 

SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  foUowmu'  messaf^e 
from  the  President  o!  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and.  without 
objection,  referred  lo  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales: 

On  November  16.  1990.  in  lit,'ht  of  the 
dangers  of  the  proliferation  of  chemi- 
cal and  biological  weapons,  I  issued  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  127;}5  and  declared  a 
national  emertrenry  under  the  Inter- 
national Emeri^ency  Economic  Powers 
Act  (50  U.S. C.  1701.  et  .<c(j.). 

The  proliferation  of  chemical  and  bi- 
ological weapon.^  continues  to  pose  an 
unusual  and  extraordinary  threat  to 
the  national  security  and  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States. 

Section  204  of  the  International 
Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act  and 
section  401(ri  of  the  National  Emer- 
gencies Act  conlain  periodic  reporting 
requirements  regarding  activities 
taken  and  money  spent  pursuant  to  an 
emergency  derlaration.  The  following 
report  is  made  pursuant  to  these  provi- 
sions. 

The  three  export  control  regulations 
issued  under  the  Enhanced  Prolifera- 
tion Control  Initiative  are  fully  in 
force  and  have  been  used  to  control  the 
export  of  items  with  potential   use  in 
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chemical  or  biological  weapons  or  their 
delivery  systems 

Over  the  last  6  months,  the  United 
States  has  continued  to  address  ac- 
tively the  problem  of  the  proliferation 
and  use  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  in  its  international  diplomatic 
efforts. 

The  membership  of  the  Australia 
Group  of  countries  cooperating  against 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  pro- 
liferation grew  from  20  to  22  members 
when  Finland  and  Sweden  were  wel- 
comed into  the  Group  m  Decem^^r_ 
1991  '"'^^ 

At-  rhe  .same  December  1991  Australia 
Group  meeting,  all  member  countries 
confirmed  that  they  had  implemented 
or  were  implementing  export  controls 
on  all  50  identified  chemical  weapons 
precursors.  Almost  all  Australia  Group 
members  agreed  at  the  meeting  to  im- 
pose controls  on  a  common  list  of  dual- 
use  chemical  equipment.  In  the  first 
major  Australia  Group  mvolvem.ent  m 
biological  weapons  nonproliferation. 
the  December  meeting  also  produced  a 
draft  list  of  biological  organisms,  tox- 
ins, and  equipment  to  consider  for  ex- 
port controls.  This  list  was  further  re- 
fined by  an  Australia  Group  experts' 
meeting  in  March  1992.  the  interses- 
sional  meeting  held  by  the  Australia 
Group,  and  will  be  considered  for  adop- 
tion by  the  June  1992  Australia  Group 
plenary. 

Encouiagmg  progress  can  also  be  re- 
ported m  the  steps  taken  by  countries 
outside  the  Australia  Group,  including 
several  Eastern  European  countries 
and  Argentina,  to  establish  effective 
chemical  and  biological  export  controls 
comparable  to  those  observed  by  Aus- 
tralia Group  members 

Finally,  the  March  31.  1992.  report  re- 
garding expenditures  under  the  dec- 
laration of  the  national  emergency  to 
deal  with  the  lapse  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  m  Executive  Order 
No.  12730  also  mc:ludes  measures  relat- 
ed to  the  Enhanced  Proliferation  Con- 
trol Initiative.  Pursuant  to  section 
401(c)  of  the  National  Emergencies  Act, 
there  were  no  additional  expenses  di- 
rectly attributable  to  the  exercise  of 
authorities  conferred  by  the  declara- 
tion of  the  national  emergency. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  Hor:^K.  Mah  20.  1992 


NOTICE  OF  WAIVER  OF  APPLICA- 
TION OF  PORTIONS  OF  TRADE 
ACT  OF  1974  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
■\LBANIA  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  read  and.  togethei- 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 
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I II  ttir  (  titiQress  of  Ihe  United  Stales 

Pursuiitit.  to  section  402(c)(2KA)  of  the 
Trill.-    A.  I    of    1974.    as    amended    (the 

A.  •  ■  111  U.S.C.  24H2(c)(2)(A)).  I  have 
detei'niined  that  a  waiver  of  the  appli- 
cation of  suhaections  (a)  and  ib)  of  sec- 
tion 402  with  respect  to  Albania  will 
sulistiuit  irtlly  promote  the  objectives  of 
sei  t  I'll  1(12  A  copy  of  that  determina- 
tion IS  i-iiclosed.  I  have  also  received 
assurances  with  respect  to  the  emitjra 
tlon  practices  of  Albania  required  by 
section  402(c)(2)(B)  of  the  Act.  This 
messii>jf'  constitutes  the  report  to  the 
Con^rress  re<iuired  by  section  402(c)(2). 

I'ursti.mt  to  section  402(c)(2).  I  shall 
w.iivc  by  Executive  order  the  applica- 
tion of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 402  of  the  Act  with  respect  to  Al- 
bania. 

GKORGfc;  Bush. 

Thk  WHrrK  House.  Maii  20.  1992. 
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U  21.^) 
GKNKRAI,  LKAVE 

Mr.  GONZALKZ.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
be  p«'rmittcd  5  lesrialative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks,  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  material. 
on  H  R  77() 

The  .SPKAKI:h  (to  tempore  (Mr.  Jkk- 
FKKSON).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  {gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IIKI    NI;AK.^    ()!■■    Till",    inVIAN-COUN- 

■v\{\  Mcsic.s  \i(i'ihi-;k  church 

The  Sl'l'i.AKKlt  pio  tii!i[iore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  thi?  House,  the  tjen- 
tleni.m  frnni  Tennessee  (Mr.  Clkment] 
is  riM  iii;ni/c(l  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  CLlMhNr  Mr  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  lOOih  anniversary  of  country  mu- 
sic's morher  ( f\ii(i  ti  the  Ryman  Auditorium  in 
downtown  Nasfiviile 

Now  the  Fryman  is  not  your  ordinary  audito- 
num  It  IS  a  maijical  place,  full  o(  great  history 
and  entertainment  And  its  fame  and  commu- 
nity importance  predate  its  use  as  the  home  of 
the  "Grand  Ole  Opry  " 

In  its  earliest  lile.  it  was  .i  tabernacle,  a 
community  place  lor  people  o(  .ill  denomina- 
tions. It  was  a  meelinq  place  lor  people  to 
hear  lectures  Irom  the  likes  ol  Commodore 
Matthew  Pe.in/.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  and 
Booker  T  Wasfiington.  And  it  was  a  concert 
hall  tor  John  Phillip  Sousa  and  his  band,  as 
well  as  lor  the  Nashville  Symphony  and  Opera 
Guild. 

Enrico  Caruso  and  John  McCormick  sang 
and  Rachmaninoff  and  Paderewski  performed 
from  Its  stage.  Even  Elvis  Presley  made  one 
appearance.  Will  Rogers.  Helen  Keller.  W.C 
Fields.  Rudolph  Valentino.  Charles  Chaplan, 
Mary  Pickford,  Douglas  Fairbanks,  and  Sarah 
Bernhardt  entertained  Nashvilhans  sitting  in  its 
pews  And.  yes.  there  were  the  religious  reviv- 
als led  by  such  individuals  as  Aimee  Semple 
McPherson,  Norman  Vincent  Peale,  and  Billy 
Sunday 

The  Ryman.  of  course,  is  best  known  as  the 
home.  o(  the  "Grand  Ole  Opry, "  which  broad- 


cast Irom  Its  stage  Irom  June  194j  to  March 
15.  1974  For  31  years,  the  greats  and  near 
greats  lor  country  music  performed  both  to 
those  in  the  Ryman  and  those  listening  on 
their  radios 

Even  today.  18  years  after  the  Opry  moved 
to  the  modern  facilities  at  Opryland.  the 
Ryman  is  still  used  occasionally  as  a  movie 
and  recording  setting.  Emmylou  Harris  re- 
cently recorded  there  as  has  Burt  Reynolds 

Today,  more  than  200.000  visitors  a  year 
come  to  the  Ryman  and  walk  across  the  same 
stage  used  by  Palsy  Cline  and  Hank  Williams. 
Thousands  sit  m  the  pews  and  envision  the 
great  stars  and  performances  They  imagine 
listening  to  the  great  music,  the  great  lectures, 
the  lire  and  bnmslone  sermons.  They  help 
recreate  the  glonous  days  ol  the  Ryman  Audi- 
tonum 

I  have  include<j  some  articles  about  the  his- 
tory of  the  Ryman  which  appeared  in  Sun- 
day's Tennessean 

(Froin  the  Tennessean.  May  17.  1992] 
100  YKAiis  OK  Thk  Ryman 
(By  Joe  Rojrers) 
The  Ryman  Auditorium  came  to  life  100 
years  ago  to  brlntf  Gods  salvation  to  Nash- 
ville. Roy  Atuff.  Hank  Williams.  Cousin  Min- 
nie Pearl  and  the  rest  of  the  Grand  Ole  Opry 
Ju-st  expanded  that  mls.slon  to  Include  a  little 
of  God  s  country  music  and  down-home  fun 
for  a  few  decades,  ^5o  it  you  think  of  the 
Ryman  Mother  Church.  Old  Opry  House, 
wiiatever  you  call  It  -only  as  the  former 
home  of  twan^.  you're  missing-  a  tjood  chunk 
of  the  story.  And  the  man  wfio  caused  its 
construction  wouldn't  he  Kettln^  his  duo. 
Which  wouldn't  do  His  legacy  has  lasted  a 
century.  It  rates  a  full  accounting.  Capt. 
Thomas  Green  Ryman  was.  depending  on 
which  of  the  legends  surrounding  him  you 
choose  to  believe,  a  soft-hearted  friend  of  the 
needy  or  a  notorious  rowdy.  Or  perhaps  both. 
In  any  event  it's  true  he  operated  a  steam- 
ship line  on  the  lower  Ohio  and  Cumberland 
rivers,  and  owned  a  saloon  on  Broad.  On  May 
10.  1885.  he  attended  a  revival  hosted  by  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Porter  Jones,  hellfire  and  brim- 
stone dispenser  extraordlnare.  Some  claim 
Ryman's  intention  was  to  raise  a  little  hell 
himself  at  the  inoetInK,  If  so.  the  Joke  was  on 
him.  Ho  f)ecame  intoxicated  with  the  non- 
liquid  Holy  Spirit. 

And  consumed  by  a  desire  to  construct  a 
"Tabernacle  for  all  denominations  that 
would  he  amply  large  to  accommodate  the 
largest  crowd."  As  an  interim  measure  he 
put  up  a  gospel  and  temperance  hall  at  .^7 
Broad  Street,  which  seated  250  people  and 
was  open  eveiy  night. 

Plans  tor  a  more  grand  building  took  a  big 
step  Kel)  25,  1889.  with  the  Charter  of  Incor- 
poration for  the  Union  Gospel  Tabernacle. 
Among  iUs  puiposes  were  "piomoting  reli- 
gion, morality  and  the  elevation  of  human- 
ity to  a  higher  plane  and  more  usefulness.  " 
By  summer  the  foundation  was  set.  the  fol- 
lowing .spring  .saw  walls  six  feet  high.  May 
1890  tjrought  the  first  revival,  beneath  a  tent 
raised  over  the  incomplete  structure. 

Ryman  claimed  credit  for  the  first  sketch 
of  tabernacle  plans;  Hugh  C.  Thompson 
>eived  as  architect,  chai-ging  reduced  rates 
for  the  honor  of  having  his  name  associated. 
Good  thing.  Ryman  was  still  paying  inter- 
est on  construction  costs  when  he  dieil  years 
later  Raising  money  to  pay  off  the  principal 
was  ft  continuing  effort. 

As  was  the  saving  of  souls.  The  Rev.  T. 
Di'Witt  Talmadge  held  a  one-night  service  in 
1893  with  hundreds  luined  way:  the  Rev.  B. 


Fay  Mills  followed  shoiiiv  with  another 
.service.  In  18%.  Owlght  L.  Moody  set  forth 
nightly  for  two  weeks. 

The  next  year  a  convention  of  the  Confed- 
erate Veterans  As.sociation  brought  almost 
100,000  people  to  Nashville  -and  occasioned 
the  construction  of  what  since  became 
known  as  the  Confederal  Gallery  in  the 
building.  By  1899  the  result  could  seat  3.755 
people-  and  had  cost  about  $100,000. 

Capt  Ryman  desired  that  frivolous  activi- 
ties not  infect  his  hall,  but  not  every  activ- 
ity there  had  a  leligious  l)ent  In  1892.  it 
housed  a  lecture  on  Ponce  De  Leon  Speakers 
such  as  Comm  Matthew  Peary.  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  and  Booker  T  Washington 
oi-ated  during  the  early  years.  John  Phillip 
Sousa  and  band  provided  a  marching  ring. 
the  Nashville  Symphony  and  Opera  Guild 
called  it  home,  and  various  groups  held  fund- 
raising  gatherings  there. 

In  1894  It  hosted  the  state  gubernatorial 
election  conventions,  and  commencement 
exercises  also  filled  the  seats.  And.  in  1904.  it 
held  the  funeral  of  Capt.  Tom  Ryman.  offi- 
ciated at  by  the  Rev.  Jones.  Jones  suggestfl 
renaming  the  auditorium  in  Ryman's  honor, 
a  hugely  popular  proposal  despite  the  fact 
that  Ryman  had  opposed  It  during  his  life- 
time. 

From  that  point  it  became  the  Ryman  Au- 
ditorium in  people's  minds  though  it  did  no 
become  official  until  40  years  late,  in  an 
amendment  to  the  Charter  of  Incorptiration. 
1901  had  brought  two  changes:  a  new  char- 
ter, entrusting  operation  of  the  building  to  a 
civic  group:  and.  at  the  cost  of  $750.  con- 
struction of  a  stjige  Among  the  first  l)ene- 
ficiaries  of  the  latter  was  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  which  brought  "Carmen."  The  Barber 
of  Seville."  and  "Faust"  to  the  city.  It 
marked  the  Met's  only  visit  to  Nashville,  but 
also  opened  the  door  to  a  string  of  other 
opera  and  theater  performances  here. 

Knrico  Caruso.  John  McCormack  and 
Amelita  Galli-Curci  came  and  sang;  Rachma- 
ninoff and  Paderewski  came  and  played.  As- 
sorted symphonies  from  New  York  to  Russia 
played  the  house:  Isadora  Duncan  and 
Nljinsky  cianced  there;  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  got  bully  in  the  pulpit. 

And  over  the  years  the  variety  of  visitors 
continued.  Will  Rogers.  Helen  Keller.  W.C. 
Fields.  Rudolph  Valentino.  Charlie  Chaplan. 
Mary  Pickford.  Douglas  Fairbanks  ^ven 
Sarah  Bernhardt  essayed  her  famous  role  as 
Camllle  at  the  somewhat  advanced  age  (for 
Camille)of61  in  1906. 

Not  that  Bible-thumping,  temperance  or 
morals  fell  completely  out  of  favor  within 
the  walls,  mind  you.  Aimee  Semple  McPher 
son.  Norman  Vincent  Pealo  and  a  fellow 
named  Billy  Sunday  still  found  crowds  eager 
to  hear  their  mes.sages. 

The  association  most  clearly  in  the  public 
mind  began  in  June  1943  (according  to  the 
records,  through  some  memories- -like  Min- 
nie Pearl's -insist  it  was  earlier)  when  the 
Grand  Ole  Opry  moved  Into  the  Ryman. 

It  was  a  marriage  that  continued  for  31 
yeai-s.  Other  shows  continued  to  play  the 
Ryman  — road  companies  of  "'Oklahoma  "  and 
"Back  to  Methusalah."  along  with  stars  like 
Bol)  Hope  and  Victor  Borge  and  a  "perform- 
ance of  the  American  Ballet  Theater.  But 
people  remembered  the  Opry. 

And  in  196:^  National  Life  bought  the 
Ryman  and  renamed  it  the  Grand  Ole  Opry 
House.  It  continued  to  be  known  that  way 
until  March  15.  1974.  when  the  Opry  moved  to 
its  new  location  at  Opi  viand.  Transplanted 
was  a  section  of  the  stage  Irom  the  Ryman. 
upon  which  hundreds  of  Opr.v  stars  had  stood 
during  their  performances. 


I.U'^p;T.'  it  s(  are  that  the  place  might  L>e  de 
ii.'ilish<Ml  the  Ryman  didn't  die  after  that. 
Kf.il'iwirii-'  a  recent  $1  million  exterior  ren- 
ii-.-iiMiiri,  ;t  I  iiuinues  life  as  one  of  the  city's 
nio.-.t  popular  tourist  attractions.  Several 
movies  and  television  shows  have  originated 
at  least  partly  from  there,  including 
Kmmylou  Harris's  recent  special  and  live 
ailjum. 

Whether  it  continues  to  Inspire  religious 
'  (inversions  is  anyone's  guess.  That  might 
ilepend  on  whether  the  visitor  hears  the 
1,'host  of  the  Rev.  Jones-  or  Hank  Williams. 

(Source  Nashvilles  Mothei  Church  The 
History  of  the  Ryman  Auditorium,  by  Wil- 
liam r    Kiland.) 

TiiK  Ry.man  Was  Hku  Child 
iHy  Joe  RogeiS) 

V<\  111'. re  than  40  years  the  Ryman  Audito- 
rium  tra!i.slatc<l  into  one  person:  Lula  Clay 
•Naff 

Married  at  17.  widowed  seven  years  later. 
she  came  to  Nashville  from  .Johnson  City  in 
1903  as  .secretary  for  the  DoLong  Rice  Lyce- 
um tjureau.  which  handled  bookings.  In  1914 
h"i  bos.s  took  another  job,  she  took  over  the 
•'ureau,  ami  iea.seil  the  Ryman. 

She  novel  realiy  let  go. 

The  most  faincu.s  .story  claims  she  took  a 
mortgage  on  her  house  to  pay  a  $3,000  guar- 
.iiitee  for  lamed  singer  John  McCormack. 
M<  C(.>rma(  k  sold  out  the  Ryman.  allowed 
N.iff  to  keep  her  home,  and  l>ecame  her  fa 
V(.i  ite  singer  In  the  process. 

So  what  if  her  friend  and  attorney  later 
said  there  was  no  mortgage.  It's  the  story 
I  h.at  counts. 

And  Naff  was  nothing  if  not  colorful.  She 
sold  tickcus  from  a  shirt  box  and  bristled 
wtien  the  memoirs  of  an  actress  labeled  it  a 
sl;iM-  box  She  bristled  more  that  the  actress 
misspei:e<|  the  Ryman  as  Rymer— and  when 
liuiiioii>t  .-Mexander  Woollcott  mistakenly 
located  it  in— ouch!--Meinphis.  she  didn't 
'  hink  it  funny  at  all. 

When  you  talk  about  the  Ryman.  you're 
talking  about  my  child.'   she  once  said. 

She  became  manager  of  the  Ryman  in  1920, 
,ipp<jinted  by  the  Ryman  Auditorium  Im 
provement  Association  that  lan  it.  Until  her 
retirement  in  19,%  she  brought  theater,  op- 
eras, music— whatever  would  sell  -to  the 
Kyman.  Eight  years  before  her  death  in  1960 
at  age  80.  she  told  a  friend  that,  at  her  age. 
the  prospect  of  dying  didn't  much  bother 
her.  "What  I  hale  to  think  about  is  that  111 
have  U>  give  up  the  Ryman.  "  she  said. 

Through  thk  Ykahs 

1896-  two-week  revival  with  the  Rev. 
Dwight  L.  Moody. 

IBS'?- Reunion  of  confederate  veterans  held 
there,  having  necessitated  construction  of 
the  Confederate  Gallery. 

1902-  Booker  T.  Washington  addresses  con- 
vention of  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

1904— death  and  funeral  of  Capt.  Ryman. 

1906— death  of  Sam  Jones,  Sarah  Bernhardt 
plays  Ryman. 

1913-  Helen  Keller  and  Anne  Sullivan  Macy 
lecture. 

1919— Enrico  Caruso  and  Amelita  Galli- 
Curci  play  the  Ryman. 

1920— Lula  C.  Naff  becomes  auditorium 
manager. 

1923-  Rudolph  Valentino  dances  on  stage. 

1925— Will  Rogei's  performs  his  humor. 

1934— Basil  Rathbone  and  Orson  Welles  per- 
lorm. 

1938— Helen  Hayes  appears  in  "Victoria  Re- 
trlna." 

1941  —  "The  Philadelphia  Story"'  featuies 
Katharine  Hepburn.  Van  Hetlin.  and  Jo.seph 
("otton. 


1943  The  Grand  Ole  Opi  y  moves  from  the 
War  Memorial  building  to  the  Ryman.  Pre- 
viously housed  in  the  old  National  Life 
Ijuilding.  the  Hillstjoio  Theater  ami  the  Dixie 
Tabernacle  as  well  as  the  Wai"  Memorial,  the 
Opry  stays  at  the  Ryman  until  1974,  its  long- 
est home. 

1944— Name  officially  changed  to  Ryman 
Auditorium. 

1947— The  Francis  Craig  Orchesti'a  records 
the  pop  ballad  "Near  You"  at  the  Ryman.  It 
becomes  Nashville's  first  million-selling 
record  and  spuis  the  construction  of  the 
city's  first  record-pressing  plant. 

1949— Bob  Hope  brings  Doris  Day  and 
breaks  all  attendance  and  receipt  records: 
Hank  Williams  gets  an  unprecedented  six  en- 
cores at  his  Opry  debut,  singing  "Lovesick 
Blues." 

1952— Ted  Mack  Amateur  Hour  holds  pro- 
gram in  Ryman. 

1954  Klvis  Presley  makes  his  one  and  only 
appearance. 

19,55    Lula  C.  Naif  retires  as  manager. 

I960-  The  Nashville  .Symphony  makes  its 
recording  debut  during  an  eight-hour  session 
for  Dot,  Records  at  the  Ryman 

1963— building  sold  to  National  Life. 

1963 — The  Opry  considers  convening  be- 
cause of  the  deaths  of  meinbeis  Patsy  Cline. 
Hawk.shaw  Hawkins  and  Cowboy  Copas  in  a 
plane  crash.  Instead.  The  .Jordanaires  and 
Roy  Acuff  lead  an  evening  of  tribute.  Minnie 
Pearl  makes  the  crowd  laugh,  but  walks  into 
the  Ryman  wings  with  tears  sti"eaming  down 
her  face. 

1969-71— The  .Johnny  Cash  Show  is  taped 
weekly  on  the  Ryman  stage  by  ABC-TV. 
Guests  include  Bob  Dylan,  Louis  Armstrong. 
Pete  Haggard.  Arlo  Guthrie.  Jose  Feliciano. 
Glen  Campbell.  Rod  McKuen  and  Linda 
Ronstadt. 

1974— Last  Opry  song  sung  on  the  Ryman 
stage,  a  tearful  "Will  the  Ciicle  Be  Unbro- 
ken.". 

1979-~Sissy  Spacek  films  part  of  her  1980 
Oscai-winning  "Coal  Miner's  Daughter"  per- 
formance at  the  Ryman. 

19B4-^Jessica  Lange  conjures  up  Patsy 
Cline  on  the  Ryman  stage  for  her  Oscar-nom- 
inated role  in  1985's  "Sweet  Dreams." 

1991  -Emmylou  Harris  records  her  '92  "At 
the  Ryman"  TNN  special  and  Wainer  Bros. 
CD  in  the  auditorium. 

1992— Burt  Reynolds  films  a  pair  of  his 
"Conversations  With  Burt"  specials  on  the 
Ryman  state.  100th  anniversary  celebrated. 

"A  Sk.\sk  of  Awe" 
(By  Robert  K  Oermann) 

Emmylou  Hariis  didn't  have  any  annivei- 
sary  on  her  mind  when  she  recorded  ""At  the 
Ryman."  she  just  liked  the  sound  of  the  ven- 
erable Nashville  hall. 

"You  can  definitely  feel  something  there." 
she  says,  echoing  the  sentiments  of  many 
who  have  .stepped  inside  the  century-old 
structure. 

'"I  don't  know  whether  it's  just  the  fact 
that  wood  absorbs  the  vibrations— music  and 
people,  sweat,  cigarett*  smoke,  bad  notes, 
good  notes,  tenor  parts,  all  that  stuff — I'm 
sure  there's  some  scientist  that  can  explain 
it  all  in  some  physiological  way. 

""But  whatever  it  is.  it  certainly  gives  you 
a  sense  of  awe  or  that  you  are  in  the  pi'es- 
ence  of  something  other  than  what  is  known. 
"There  aie  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth." 
and  all  that  stuff."  she  adds,  tossing  some 
Shakespeare  into  the  thought. 

The  Ryman  Auditorium.  Harris  hastens  to 
say.  also  has  superb  acoustics.  And  that  was 
a  big  part  of  her  decision  to  record  the  live 
project  there  with  hei"  Nash  Ramblers  band. 
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■'At  the  Ryman  "  has  become  a  critically-ap- 
plauded CD,  a  Nashville  Network  cable  TV 
special  and  a  home  video  release 

"No,  I  didn't  know  it  was  the  lOOth  anni- 
versary at  all.  In  fact,  it's  interesling  how 
we  discovered  it.  I  was  at  one  of  the  Super  X 
drugstores  here  in  town.  I  was  buying  some- 
thing and  I  saw  these  night  lights  on  the 
back  shelf  shaped  like  the  Ryman  and  I 
went.  "Far  out.'  so  1  bought  em  for  my  pro- 
ducers and  my  engineer  as  a  little  after-the- 
albuin  gift- 

""AUen  Reynolds,  one  of  the  producers,  just 
happened  to  look  on  the  bottom  and  thei-e  it 
said,    Ryman  .Auditorium.  1892 

""So  you  do  a  little  quick  calculation 
there  and  you  go.  'Wow!  It's  the  100th 
anniversary!' 

When  Harris  first  came  to  Music  City  in 
1969-70.  she  was  a  down-on-her-luck  folk 
singer  making  do  with  waitress  jobs,  food 
stamps  and  Medicaid  assistance.  At  the  time, 
the  Ryman  .Auditorium  was  still  the  home  of 
the  Grand  Ole  Opry,  but  she  never  went. 

"And  !  regret  it.  too." 

Her  enormously  successful  solo  career 
began  in  1975  and  she  moved  back  to  NaA- 
viUe  in  1984. 

""At  the  Ryman"  is  her  first  album  with 
her  new  hotshot  Nash  Ramblers  group— Sam 
Bush.  Al  Perkins,  Larry  Atamanuik.  Roy 
Huskey  Ji .  and  Randy  Stewart. 

The  CD  features  a  cover  illustration  by 
Hatch  Show  Print,  the  historic  show-poster 
company  in  downtown  Nashville  that  once 
printed  similar-looking  placards  for  the 
Ryman"s  touring  Opry  stars. 

And  inside  the  CD  are  several  songs  you 
could  have  heard  during  country  music  s 
heyday  at  the  Ryman.  1943-74-  "Half  as 
Much."  "Cattle  Call.  "  "Get  Up  John." 
"Smoke  Along  the  Track."  "Scotland." 
"Like  Strangers"  and  "Guess  Things  Happen 
That  Way.  " 

RvtvtAN  Tugs  at  Bill 

(By  Bill  Anderson.  "Whispering  Bill."  Opry 

Stan 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  the  Ryman  Audi- 
torium I  was  disappointed.  Extremely  dis- 
appointed. Oh.  the  outside  of  the  building 
looked  just  like  it  did  in  all  the  photographs 
I  had  seen,  and  the  rounded,  wooden  church 
pews  wound  their  way  in  semi-cirtular  fash- 
ion across  the  balcony  just  like  the  picfure 
showed  in  my  Hank  Williams  songbook.  but 
it  still  wasn't  what  I  had  imagined.  1  simply 
could  not  believe  that  this  hallowed  ""Mother 
Church  of  Country  Music"  sat  on  a  narrow 
sidewalk  less  than  a  dozen  feet  from  a  crowd- 
ed city  street  in  the  middle  of  downtown 
Nashville. 

Mom  bought  a  new  dre.ss  for  the  occasion. 
My  sister  and  I  swore  off  fighting  for  an  en- 
tire week.  1  told  my  high  school  football 
coach  that  I  might  not  be  back  for  the  begin- 
ning of  fall  practice  because  Dad  was  taking 
me  to  the  Grand  Ole  Opry.  He  said  if  I  didn't 
get  back  on  time.  I'd  have  to  sit  out  the  sea- 
son. My  priorities  were  in  order  even  then.  I 
nevei"  played  football  again. 

Our  seats  were  just  under  the  Confederate 
Gallery,  as  the  balcony  was  called,  on  about 
the  tenth  or  twelfth  row  downstairs,  just  off 
to  the  right  of  the  stage.  We  hadn't  been 
seated  10  minutes  when  someone  spilled  a 
soft  drink  onto  the  floor  above.  We  were 
packed  so  tightly  into  the  pews  that  we 
could  only  sit  and  watch  helplessly  as  the 
cold,  dark  liquid  dripped  through  the  cracks 
and  into  Mom's  lap.  It  spoiled  her  pretty  new 
dress. 

I  was  surprised —and  disappointed  again — 
that  the  big  i"ed  cui"tain  across  the  front  of 
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the  Ryman  statue  had  a  huKre  hole  In  it.  But 
the  minute  that  curtain  flew  back  and  the 
Solemn  Ole  Judse  blew  his  Tamed  steamboat 
whistle  and  cried.  'Let'er  go  boys!"  I  didn't 
care  If  the  building  even  had  walls.  I  was  in 
the  Ryman  Auditorium,  the  home  of  country 
music.  I  knew  for  certain  I  had  died  and  Kone 
to  heaven. 

I  can't  pass  the  Ryman  even  now  without 
all  sorts  of  memories  leaping  out  from  be- 
tween the  bricks,  causing  me  to  smile,  to  re- 
flect, to  remember  Things  like  the  night  the 
buB  flew  down  my  throat  right  In  the  middle 
of  my  song.  The  afternoon  I  was  rehearsing  a 
Hank  Williams  song  on  stage  and  all  the 
electrical  power  In  the  building  eerily  went 
out. 

I  walk  inside  the  Ryman  today  and  I  can 
almost  hear  Grant  Turner's  voice  praising 
Martha  White  flour.  "Goodness  gracious."  he 
would  boast  as  only  he  could,  "it's  good!"  I 
can  still  see  the  glow  of  Ernest  Tubb's  smile, 
feel  Patsy  Cllne's  determination,  marvel 
anew  at  Roy  Acuffs  showmanship,  and  be 
warmed  all  over  again  by  the  genuine  good 
ness  of  Stringbean,  Tex  Rltter.  and  Minnie 
Pearl. 

The  Hyman  Auditorium  has  always  been, 
to  me,  a  powerful  magnet  pointed  directly  at 
my  heart. 

Ryman  Auditorium 
(By  Joe  Rogers) 

It  Is  a  typical  morning  as  a  busload  of 
tourists  stands  on  the  most  famous  stage  In 
country  music. 

A  tour  leader,  after  ilispensing  a  condensed 
version  of  the  building's  history,  leads  them 
In  a  chorus  of  "You  Are  My  Sunshine."  A 
couple  of  the  more  courageous  toss  In  their 
own  yee-hls  for  verisimilitude 

"Now  you  can  go  home  and  tell  everyone 
an  Opryland  official  asked  you  to  sing  on  the 
Grand  Ole  Opry  stage."  the  tour  guide  says, 
to  much  laughter 

It's  about  the  only  regularly  scheduled 
music  that  goes  on  at  the  Ryman  Audito- 
rium now.  Eighteen  years  after  the  depar 
ture  of  the  Grand  (Jle  Opry-  and  100  years 
after  Its  birth  as  a  non-denominational  tab- 
ernacle the  Ryman  spends  lt.s  days  as  a  mu- 
seum, purveyor  of  souvenirs  and  tourist  at- 
traction. 

"I  used  to  come  here  when  I  was  a  little 
boy."  says  Prankle  Blackmon  of  St.  Pauls. 
N.C.  "You  could  climb  In  the  windows  and 
sit  In  them.  It  was  so  crowded." 

His  last  previous  visit  was  32  years  ago  or 
so.  "I  was  about  13,"  he  says  "There  used  to 
be  a  little  restaurant  right  over  hero— and 
we  sat  right  across  from  Loretta  Lynn 

"She  was  a  little  girl  then,  too." 

Martha  Farrington  of  High  Point.  N.C. 
came  to  Nashville  to  attend  a  convention 
and  see  her  husband  inducted  Into  the  truck- 
er hall  of  fame.  She  stayed  In  a  ilowntown 
hotel  but  didn't  believe  it  when  her  husband 
pointed  out  the  former  Opry  home. 

"I  said.  "No  It's  not.  it's  an  arts  building." 
she  says.   "1  guess  It  is  an  arts  building    " 

"As  soon  as  I  saw  it  last  night  I  recogni/.ed 
it  from  Coal  Miner's  Daughter."  says  d.iugh 
ter  Teresa  Brown,  referring  to  the  1980  movlo 
of  Loretta  Lynn's  life  that  won  an  Oscar  for 
Sissy  Spacek  She  also  saw  the  new  Opry 
digs,  she  says,  and   "1  was  thrilled." 

"But  this  Is  the  best  This  is  worth  it.  This 
Is  where  It  all  began." 

It  Isn't,  exactly  The  Opry  started  in  192.S 
as  the  "WSM  Barn  Dance"  at  the  radio  sta- 
tion and  had  several  homes  before  settling  at 
the  Ryman  In  1943  But  nobody  Is  giving  a 
test  and  checking  answers,  and  a  little  dis 
tortlon  of  the  precise  sequence  of  event-s  is 
Inevitable 


"It's  really  smaller  than  I  thought  It 
would  1.(6."  .says  Anthony  Cutaia  of  Port  Ar 
thur.  Texas.  "I  thought  it  would  be  deepei. 

■"I  noticed  that  when  they  were  singing, 
the  acoustics  weie  good.  '  he  says. 

"I  can  see  something  spiritual  In  It,  too," 
says  his  wife  Glinda.  who.  when  she  men 
tlons  the  Opry.  pronounces  it  "opera." 

""I  tell  you  what  1  like  the  best  Is  the  old 
pictures  they've  got  around."  says  Charles 
Posey  of  Austin.  Texa.**.  "The  crowd  pic- 
tures—you can  relate  to  that.  And  all  the 
people  are  like  this — (he  leans  forward  and 
atares>-  like  It  was  one  of  the  biggest  events 
in  their  life  to  come  to  this. 

"Whereas  today,  kids  go  to  a  concert  and 
the  next  day  they  pretty  much  forget  about 
it." 

The  Ryman  3  appeal  seems  more  of  perma- 
nent nature.  "You  can  see  some  people  are 
just  mesmerized.  "  says  Mary  Lou  Gallegher. 
one  of  the  tour  guides. 

Some  also  feel  the  need  to  associate  them 
selves  with  the  Ryman  in  a  visual  way— they 
scrawl    their    names   and    messages   on    the 
wails. 

Mostly,  though,  the  people  pass  through 
leaving  only  their  money.  Immediately  after 
the  first  tour  bus  departs  the  stage,  two 
more  arrive.  A  second  tour  guide  dispense  ;i 
.second  history  similar,  but  not  agreeing  on 
all  points  -and  leads  the  group  in  a  rendition 
of   "You  Are  My  Sunshine.  " 

""Now  you  can  go  home  and  tell  every 
one. 

TltK  MKM(JRIK.S  Linokr 

The  Ryman  has  an  unusual  stage.  To  make 
the  stage  deeper  the  backdrop  was  moved 
back  until  only  about  three  feet  separated  It 
from  a  blank  wall,  making  passage  from 
stage  left  to  stage  right  tedious. 

In  the  early  1950s  we  were  enjoying  a  fine 
performance  of  the  American  Ballet  Theater 
Three  beautiful  ballerinas  were  dancing  cen- 
ter stage  when,  of  all  things,  the  old  Janitor 
appeared  making  his  way  acro.ss  the  stage. 
He  was  almost  half  way  before  it  dawned 
upon  him  that  he  was  In  front  of.  not  behind, 
the  backdrop  Unfazed.  he  completed  his 
journey.  Like  us.  everyone  choked  on  their 
laughter,  the  three  l>allerlnas  continued 
their  number  doing  the  same  and  finished  to 
a  great  ovation  of  laughter  and  applause. 

This  incident  i.-*  surely  part  of  ballet  lore.- 
P.J    Broome.  Nashville. 

I  remember  going  to  the  Ryman  to  hear 
Gypsy  Smith  in  a  revival  ami  a  song  that  I 
remember  "In  My  Heart  There  Rings  a  Mel- 
ody." Every  time  I  hear  this  song  I  remem- 
ber the  first  time  I  heard  It  at  the  Ryman 
Christine  Speight.  Madison. 

My  mother  and  I  u-sed  to  go  to  various  mu 
slcal  programs  at  the  Ryman.  We  went  to  a 
gospel    all-night   singing    and    took    a   sack 
lunch.  This  was  during  the  early  19SOs. 

One  night  we  went  to  hear  the  Robert 
Shaw  Chorale.  Wo  could  hear  sleet  on  the 
roof,  but  had  no  idea  of  the  severity.  When 
we  came  out  ol  the  Ryman  there  was  about 
xlx  Inches  of  sleet  on  the  street.  When  we  fi 
nally  got  on  a  bus.  It  took  us  until  about  4 
a.m.  to  get  home— Shirley  L.  Nicholson. 
Nashville 

Tm  not  sure  ol  the  year.  1948  or  1949.  My 
mother  said  I  could  go  see  Roy  Rogexii  If  I 
would  quit  biting  mv  nails.  It  worked.  Iniag 
Ine  my  delight  to  see  a  big  18-wheeler.  blue, 
as  I  recall,  parked  on  5th  Avenue  that  said 
"Roy  Rogers,  Trigger,  and  Bullet  the  Wonder 
Dog."  It  was  (julte  a  show  with  Roy,  Dale. 
Gabby  Hayes.  Pat  Brady  and  others.  I  also 
saw  Gene  Autry  sometime  In  that  era. 

Roy  was  my  favorite  and  my  hero.  I  still 
have  A  grnat  admiration  and  respect  for 
him.    Tom  Mosler.  Goodlettsvllle. 


In  1965  I  was  an  aspiring  concert  trumpet 
player  and  on  scholarship  with  the  Univei 
sity  of  Tenne.ssee  bands.  During  those  days 
as  a  music  student.  I  was  about  as  far  awa.v 
from  country  music  as  you  could  get. 

In  that  year  Dr.  Jay  Julian,  director  ol 
bands,    was   in    the    proce.ss   of   building    the 

"Pride  of  the  Southland"  band  into  what  it 
Is  today.  As  a  recruiting  vehicle  during  con 
cert  season,  we  did  a  concert  t«ur  of  the 
major  Tennessee  cities  In  order  to  generate 
interest  among  talented  high  school  musl 
clans.  I  remember  hearing  that  we  would  use 
the  Ryman  Auditorium  when  we  played 
Nashville.  I  said.  ""You've  got  to  be  kidding: 
Isn't  that  the  place  they  do  that  Saturday 
night,  WSM  honky  tonk  show  from?"  The 
reply  was,  "Yes.  but  wait  until  you  heai  the 
acoustics  In  that  place— better  than  any- 
where in  the  country."' 

And  they  were  right.  I  couldn't  believe  my 
ears.  We  even  made  a  recording  (which  I  still 
have)  of  the  performance  that  night  at  the 
Ryman.  Needless  to  say.  I  felt  differently 
about  the  Ryman  after  that.-Al  Hennlgan. 
Nashville 

Stage  plays  were  booked  Into  the  Ryman 
when  I  Ijecame  ""The  Tennessean""  theater 
critic,  and  for  all  its  uncomfortable  church 
pews  Its  big  stage  eaijlly  accommodated 
musicals. 

A  touring  company  of  ""Guys  and  Dolls"' 
was  there,  in  the  early  1960s  as  I  recall,  and 
the  Idiosyncrasies  of  that  hl.storlc  stage  ui>- 
staged  one  wonderful  scene. 

It's  when  the  girls  of  the  Hot  Box  line  up 
on  the  apron  of  the  stage  to  sing,  in  their 
Bronx-squeaky  voices,  "Take  Back  'Your 
Mink'".  At  the  end  of  the  number,  the  girls  In 
the  chorus  lino  whip  off  their  fur  jackets  and 
fling  them  on  the  floor  In  front  of  them. 

It's  a  ver.v  funny  musical  moment  under 
any  circumstances  But  In  the  Ryman.  when 
the  ratty  furs  hit  the  lloor  on  the  same  beat, 
a  cloud  of  dust  flew  up  as  If  rehearsed  to  be- 
come a  curtain  In  front  of  the  singers.— Clara 
Hieronymus.  Nashville. 

The  most  memorable  experience  of  mine  at 
the  Ryman  was  back  in  1944  I  saw  "The  Pas- 
sion Play."  I  had  just  become  a  Christian 
and  it  seemed  so  real.  The  resurrection  scene 
and  at  the  closing  the  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers 
sang  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  (from  Handel's 
Messiah).  It  made  your  hair  stand  up.  It  Is 
one  of  the  favorite  memories  of  my  life  — 
Vera  Newsome.  Nashville. 

When  I  was  in  high  school  in  Franklin.  Ky.. 
we  came  to  the  Ryman  to  see  Katharine  Hep- 
burn in  "Philadelphia  Story"  and  Helen 
Hayes  in  ""Victoria  Regina.'  The  night  we 
saw  "Victoria  the  curtain  literally  fell,  with 
a  huge  boom  and  cloud  of  dust  right  In  front 
of  Helen  Hayes.  When  the  dust  finally  set- 
tled. Miss  Hayes  hadn't  moved  an  inch.  The 
audience  gave  her  another  big  hand!— Caro- 
lyn Malone.  Nashville 

Back  in  the  late  "40s.  when  I  was  a  teen 
ager  and  still  at  West  Hind  High  School.  Bob 
Hope  was  in  town  for  an  appearance  I  shall 
never  forget  his  first  words  when  he  walked 
out  on  stage  ""Don't  ever  take  the  Band-Aid 
off  of  this  place  '" 

I've  told  it  many  times  to  my  family- 
Dorothy  W   McMahon.  Nashville. 

As  a  stagehand  working  backstage  at  the 
Ryinan  Auditorium  I  have  experienced 
many,  many  non-Opry  Incidents  that  could 
be  rated  funny  or  Informative. 

In  the  early  'BOs  we  did  a  television  taping 
of  "The  Jimmy  Dean  Show"  Part  of  the 
crew  were  from  New  York  City  and  we  spent 
the  long  week  lighting,  moving  sets,  and  all 
the  things  that  make  television  palatable. 

The  conversation  quickly  turned  to  the 
history  of  the  Ryman.  eti'.  After  being  told 


Ilia;  the  (ihost  ot  Cipi-  Tom  Ryman  walks 
t  !.<•  rafters  above  t  he  audience  every  night  at 
iiii'liiight  the  .New  Vork-based  crew  ever 
sKfpt  11  ill.  wanted  to  stay  and  hear  for  them- 
M'ives  Natuially  I  had  to  leave  early,  or  so 
they  thought,  and  quickly  slipped  in  the 
back  door  and  up  the  extension  ladder  to  the 
area  above  the  audience. 

Exactly  at  midnight.  I  started  walking  and 
kicking  dust  through  the  cracks.  The  crew 
'lldn't  stay  long-  out  the  front  door  without 
looking  back.  They  were  so  Impressed  with 
this  that,  when  they  got  back  to  New  York 
'hiy  ha<l  it  printed  in  one  of  the  local  pa- 
pcis  -George  Lunn.  Mount  .Juliet. 

What's  Next  a  r  Ryman? 
I  By  Joe  Rogers! 

Recognizing  the  100  years  of  the  Ryman 
Auditorium's  past  begs  the  que.stioir  What 
about  Its  future"* 

"We  can  talk  about  some  things  that  we 
would  like  to  do  and  would  hope  to  do.  but  so 
null  h  depends  on  factors  other  than  what  we 
want  to  do,"  bays  Hal  Durham.  Grand  Ole 
Opry  general  manager. 

"Basically,  we  don't  know  what  will  hap- 
pen.'" 

Opryland  USA  Inc..  owner  of  the  Ryman 
and  parent  company  of  the  Grand  Ole  Opry. 
loes  know  what's  happening  now.  The 
Rvman  open  8:30  to  4:30  seven  days  a  week. 
ilraws  about  200.000  visitors  a  year  as  a  mu 
-•".Jill  and  touri.st  attraction. 

The  bulUling  is  pretty  much  self-support- 
;ng.  Durham  says.  And  to  assist  It-s  physical 
.support.  Opryland  spent  about  $1  million  a 
t  ouple  of  years  ago  to  shore  up  the  buildings 
exterior. 

"It  stands  to  reason  we'd  want  to  continue 
the  project  and  eventually  have  the  building 
restored  on  the  Inside  as  well  so  we  could  en- 
hance its  value  to  us.  as  an  attraction. 

"And  certainly  we've  talked  about  the  pos- 
.slbllity  of  creating  a  performance  venue 
down  there." 

Those  other  factors  Durham  mentioned  in- 
1  lude  development  of  other  properties  in  the 
lower  Broad  area,  he  says.  What  happens  to 
the  area  surrounding  the  Ryman  will  affect 
the  tmietable  of  what  happens  with  the 
Hyman 

Meanwhile,  lots  of  requests  for  the  use  of 
the  building  come  In,  Durham  says,  most  of 
which  can't  be  accommodated. 

Occasionally,  someone  in  the  music  busi- 
ness will  say,  "'You  know,  it'd  be  a  good 
place  to  do  a  country  music  show,"  Durham 
.-;ays.  "And  we  say,  yeah,  we  did  one  there  for 
a  number  of  years. 


.SKCTION  '';■!);  .-\M)  THK  C.M-ilHHi;.\N 
H..\.-;iN   IM'riATIVK 

'I'ti"  ."-^1'1-;,-\KI';R  prcj  tempore.  Under  a 
prt'Viou.s  oi'ilei'  ol  the  House,  the  !.,'en- 
rleiii.iti  li'uii;  Te.xas  I  Ml'.  PicKi.K)  is  rec- 
ognized iiir  .')  nunutes. 

Mr.  PICKI.K.  .Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  General  Accountint^  Office  [GAOl 
issued  a  report  analyzing  the  tax  bene- 
fits of  companies  that  operate  in  Puer- 
to Rico  and  lienefiL  from  se('lion  936  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Section  9'36 
provides  for  tax-free  treatment  of  in- 
come earned  by  U.S.  corporations  fiom 
their  operations  in  Puerto  Rico.  One  of 
the  primary  purposes  of  this  provision 
was  to  encouraMie  investment  in  Puerto 
Rico  by  U.S.  firms  in  order  to  create 
jobs  theie.  Unemployment  in  Puerto 
Rico  is  now  approaching  17  percent. 


The  GAO  report  cDiicludes  thai  the 
lion's  share  of  the  benefits  of  section 
936  is  realized  by  U.S.  pharmaceutical 
companies.  These  corn  panics  produced 
only  about  18  percent  of  the  jobs  cre- 
ated by  all  section  936  companies,  but 
they  realized  about  fy&  percent  of  the 
tax  benefits  under  section  9',36. 

On  an  averatje.  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies in  Puerto  Rico  save  an  average 
of  $70,788  in  taxes  for  every  person  the.v 
employ.  For  section  936  companies  en- 
l^aged  in  the  electronics  equipment  in- 
dustries, a  tax  savings  of  $16.4.50  per 
eiiiplovee  w;ts  realized,  while  the  over- 
all rate  of  tax  savitif-'s  aci"oss  all  indus- 
tries was  $10,593  per  employee. 

These  fi  inures  for  the  pharmaceutical 
mdustry  are  astounding,  but  they're 
not  new.  In  April  1990.  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oversit^hl  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  held  a  hearing'  regard- 
\r\\i  section  936.  We  pointed  out  that  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  had  esti- 
mated that  section  936  pharmaceutical 
companies  realize  $2.64  in  tax  savings 
for  every  dollar  they  pay  in  emplo.vee 
compimsation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
electronics  companies  dointr  business 
in  Puerto  Rico  saved  only  96  cents  for 
every  dollar  of  employee  compensa- 
tion. In  the  textile  industry,  tax  sav- 
ings were  only  28. .5  cents  per  every  dol- 
lar of  employee  comixmsation. 

Needless  to  say.  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies in  Puerto  Rico  are  not  paying 
average  salaries  of  $70,788.  Rather,  they 
set  up  their  most  profitable  operations 
there  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  section 
936.  They  also  are  able  to  realize  sub- 
stantial tax  savings  on  tax-free  invest- 
ment income  they  earn  in  Puerto  Rico. 
In  ra<'t.  there  are  approximately  $10  bil- 
lion of  section  936  funds  on  deposit  in 
Puerto  Rican  financial  institutions 
earning  tax-free  income. 

Back  in  198.5  and  1986.  when  the  Con- 
gi'ess  was  considering  tax  reform,  the 
disparity  in  tax  savings  among  the  var- 
ious industries  doing  business  in  Puer- 
to Rico  led  to  calls  for  rcpl.tcement  of 
section  936  with  a  wage  credit.  With  a 
wage  credit,  every  company  doing  busi- 
ness in  Puerto  Rico  would  realize  $1  in 
tax  savings  for  every  dollar  paid  out  in 
compensation.  In  the  view  of  many,  a 
wage  credit  would  have  been  the  most 
efficient  tax  subsidy  of  jobs  for  Puerto 
Rico. 

In  the  end.  however,  section  936 
emerged  relatively  unchanged  from  the 
debate  on  tax  reform.  We  did  change 
section  936  to  allow  for  investments  of 
the  profits  of  section  936  companies  in 
other  Caribbean  countries.  We  made 
this  change  with  the  understanding 
that  the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico 
would  make  every  effort  to  see  that  at 
least  $100  million  in  loans  of  section  936 
funds  would  be  made  every  year  to  eli- 
gible Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  [CBI] 
countries.  The  use  of  these  funds,  for 
investments  in  business  assets  and  de- 
velopment projects  in  the  Caribbean 
Uasin.    furthered   the   "trade,   not  aid" 
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strategy  embodied  m  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act 

When  compared  to  the  $10  billion  of 
section  936  funds  in  Puerto  Rican 
banks.  $100  million  is  really  a  drop  in 
the  bucket.  Nevertheless,  during  the 
first  3  years  after  passage  of  the  1986 
tax  reform  legislation,  there  had  been 
only  $79  million  in  loans  made  to  other 
CBI  countries.  In  the  last  2  years,  we 
have  seen  substantial  progress  in  the 
use  of  loans  of  section  936  funds  for 
business  investments  and  developm.ent 
projects  in  other  CBI  countries.  In  1990. 
$179  million  in  loans  were  disbursed, 
and  in  1991.  this  figure  reached  tl'Xi 
million. 

This  progress  in  the  use  of  low-inter- 
est loans  of  section  936  funds  to  the 
Caribbean  nations  is  encouraging.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  believe  that  we  can  do  more 
to  encourage  investment  and  develop- 
ment in  the  fragile  economies  of  the 
Caribbean  region.  I  hope  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  recent  success  of  this  loan 
program  to  encourage  more  countries 
to  sign  Tax  Information  E^xchange 
.■\greements  and  thus  be  eligible  for 
these  low-interest  loans.  I  hope  the 
Government  of  Puerto  Rico  will  con- 
tinue to  give  this  program  a  high  prior- 
ity and  continue  to  promote  loans  of 
section  936.  And  I  hope  the  pharma- 
ceutical companies  that  reap  such  sub- 
stantial benefits  from  section  936  will 
spread  some  of  their  wealth  around  to 
some  of  Puerto  Rico's  less  affluent 
neighboi-s. 


WArV'TNG  ALL  POINTS  OF  ORDER 
AGAINST  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  H.R  4990.  RESCLNDLNG  CER- 
TAIN BUDGET  AUTHORITY.  AND 
AGAINST  CONSIDERATION  OF 
SUCH  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

.Mr.  BONTOR.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rcpt.  No.  102.5311  on  the  resolution 
H.R,  Res.  462)  waiving  ail  points  of 
order  against  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  4990)  rescinding  certain 
budget  authority,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  against  consideration  of 
such  conference  report,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  I'c  printed- 


WAIVING    ALL    POINTS    OF    ORDER 
AGAINST     CONFERENCE     REPORT 
ON     H.     CON.     RES.     '287.     CONCUR- 
RENT      RESOLUTION        ON        THE 
BUDGET     FISCAL  YEAR   1993.    AND 
AGAINST       CONSIDERATION        OF 
SUCH  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
Mr.  BONIOR.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,    submitted   a    privileged    report 
(Rept.  No.  102-532)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.   463)  waiving  all    points   of  order 
against  the  conference  report   on   the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  287) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
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year  1993.  1994.  199;>.  1996,  and  1997.  and 
against  consideration  of  such  con- 
ference report,  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  he 
printed. 


roNCKISSIONAI     RI(.ORl>— HOLM 
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PKRMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RIM.KS  TO  FUA-:  I'HIVILKORD  RE- 
PORT ON  KUKTHKR  CO.NSIDKR- 
ATION  OF  HR  T7ti,  ('( IMI'RKHKN- 
SIVK  N.XTIONAI.  KNKROY  POLICY 
ACT 

Mr.  HUMOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  iisk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  have  until  midniifht  to- 
niK'ht  to  file  a  pri%'ile^red  report  provid- 
ing for  the  further  con.sideration  of 
H.R.  776.  the  Compreheii.sive  National 
EnerjfV  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pru  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reciuest  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michitran? 

Mr.  SOLOMON  Mr  Speaker  reserv- 
irn^  the  rik'hf  tn  object.,  there  wiis  a  lit- 
tle confusion  over  her  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle.  If  I  miirht  mst  :)sk  the  major- 
it.v  whip,  the  tw  <  !ii.  ••  ri.e  reports 
that  were  just  fib  a  .v.  n  a:,  the  bud(,'et 
and  on  the  rescissions.  The  trcntleman 
is  now  iiskinMT  unanimous  consent  for 
late  filinK  on  the  i\ile  on  the  remainder 
of  the  enet'K'V  bill? 

Mr  RONIOR  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  i.s  correct. 

Mr.  SOLO.MON.  If  the  majority  whip 
would  be  tjooil  (Miotiirh  to  cnlifjhten  us 
.iboiit  tonion-ow's  schi'duh'.  there 
seems  to  be  .sntiic  ■  ih;I!i.-;mi;  Could  the 
^rentlemaii  nivc  u..,  -,|ii-.  ni,  .illy  what  we 
are  t^'oint;  to  De  doint,'  tomorrow  and 
about  what  time  we  mi^'ht  be  able  to 
get  out  of  here  tomorrow? 

Mr.  BONIOR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  House  will  commence  with 
floor  action  at  10  a.m., and  we  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  rescission  package,  that 
which  was  just  filed.  We  will  also  do 
the  NIH  conference  report.  Then  we 
will  go  ha»  k  to  the  energy  bill,  and  we 
will  work  approximately  until  6  p.m  . 
somewheie  m  that,  ni'igbborhood. 

.Mr  SOLOMON.  So  we  will  not  be 
doing  the  budget  conference  ref)ort  to- 
morrow then? 

Mr.  BONIOR  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  SOLOMON  When  the  gentleman 
sa.ys  6  p.m..  will  we  be  able  to  finish 
that  energy  bill  by  then,  and  if  not. 
would  we  be  able  to  leave  any  earlier 
for  the  Memorial  weekend?  Is  there 
any  judgment  on  that.' 
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Mr.  BONIOR  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  do  not  believe  we  will  be  able 
to  finish  the  energy  bill  tomorrow  by 
6;(K)  oi-  7:()0.  because  of  the  number  of 
amendments  and  the  hours  that  the 
new  rule  will  encompass.  So  my  sense 
is  that  we  will  try  to  recess  at  a  rea- 
sonable hour,  but  to  m.v  knowledge,  we 
are  t.alking  about  6  or  7  o'clock. 

Mr.  SOLOMON  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  1  certainly  thank 
the  gentleman. 


Ml  WALKER  Ml  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SfJLOMON.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Penns.ylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER  Mr  Speaker,  just  a 
question.  I  did  not  hear  anything  about 
a  rule  or  the  Committee  on  Rules 
meeting  or  filing  a  late  report  on  the 
NIH  bill  that  you  intend  to  brmg  up  to- 
morrow There  was  some  Indication 
that  the  NIH  bill  had  scope  problems 
and,  therefore,  would  have  to  be 
brought  to  the  floor  under  a  rule.  Is 
that  not  the  case,  or  is  there  an  inten- 
tion to  d<'al  with  that? 

Mr.  HONIOR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  staff  advises  me  that  the 
scope  question  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  raises  just  came  to 
our  attention,  and  that  we  arc  e.xamin- 
ing  that  now  There  may  be  a  possibil- 
ity for  a  rule  on  that,  and  if  it  is  nec- 
essary, and,  of  course,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  under  the  rules,  we 
would  need  two-thirds.  I  suspect  that 
would  not  be  forthcoining.  So  we  are 
looking  at  the  question  of  scope,  and  if 
it  df)es  by  necessity  require  a  rule,  we 
will  seek  one.  If  not,  we  will  bring  it  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  WALKI;K  It  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  just  to  clarify  the  sched- 
ule, if,  in  fact,  it  does  require  a  rule 
and  have  a  scope  problem,  then  wo 
probably  would  not  do  it  tomorrow? 

Mr.  BONIOR  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  would  be  m.v  sense. 
Yes.  Because  we  would  need  two-thirds. 
and  my  guess  is  that,  would  be  difficult 
to  come  by. 

.Mr  WALKER  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gent  leman. 

Mr.  SOLOMON  Mr  Speaker.  1  thank 
the  gentlemati,  and  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  ol)ject.ion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr  .Ikf- 
FKRs<iN).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

VACATION  OF  t)U  MINPTE  SPECIAL 
ORDER  AND  GRANTING  OF  5- 
MINUTE  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
vacate  my  tSO-minute  special  order  for 
today  and  that  1  be  granted  a  5-minute 
special  order  for  today  and  proceed  at 
the  kindness  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr   OWKNS]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California' 

There  wa^  no  oli;e(  i  i.m. 


PROGBAAL    FOR    GREATER    STABIL 
ITY     AND     SUPPORT    (PROGRESS) 
FOK    THE    INDKI'ENDENT   STATES 
OF  THE   FORMER  SOVIET  I'NION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Dhkikk)  is 
recognized  for-  5  minutes. 


.Mr       DREIER     of     California.      Mr 
Speaker.  I  thank  my  friend,   the  gen 
tieman   from   New   York,    for  allowinu' 
me  to  take  this  5  tninutes. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  we  all  know,  foreign 
aid  has  become  a  very  controveisial 
subject  lately.  The  public  has  grown  in 
I'reasingly  angr.y  about  aid  to  other 
countries  when  we  have  plenty  of  prob- 
lems right  here  at  home,  not  to  men- 
tion the  skyrocketing  budget  deficit. 

The  American  people  are  justifiably 
very.  ver.v  angry.  All  too  often  our  ta.x 
dollars  in  the  past  have  gone  to  coun 
tries  that  are  hostile  to  the  United 
States  and  our  interests  and  to  demo- 
cratic ideals,  and  our  efforts  result  in 
little  01'  no  apparent  benefit  to  oui 
country  or  to  the  recii^ient. 

By  no  means  should  foreign  aid  be  an 
entitlement.  Even  with  the  fall  of  the 
Soviet  Union  not  long  ago.  our  greatest 
adversary,  the  United  States  should 
not  turn  over  aid  blindly  just  so  that 
we  can  say  that  we  contributed  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  With  the  renmants  of 
a  command-and-control  economy  still 
in  pl.KNj.  recent  infusions  of  cash  and 
humanitarian  assistani-e  have  dis- 
appeared down  the  drain  of  corruption, 
inefficiency,  and  archaic  distribution 
systems. 

I  recall  ver.v  well  when  the  formei 
President  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Mikhail 
Gorbachev,  could  not  tell  anyone  where 
the  $1  billion  in  aid  that  we  had  pro 
vided  to  the  then  .Soviet  Union  had 
gone. 

Despiti  the  obstacles.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
believe  that  we  should  help  Russia,  the 
Ukraine,  the  other  republics  including 
Kazakhstan,  which  has  just  recently 
within  the  past  few  days  indicated  that 
it  will  bring  an  end  to  nuclear  expan 
sion.  and  other  republics  within  the 
new  Commonwealth  of  Independent 
States  that  are  working  to  establish 
democratic  governments  and  free  mar 
kets.  In  doing  so.  however.  1  believe  it 
is  imperative  that  we  e.stablish  strin- 
gent guidelines  and  standards  so  that 
no  taxpayer  money  is  wasted. 

That  is  the  reason  that  just  this 
evening  I  have  introduced  H.R.  .5225, 
which  would  allow  assistance  only  to 
those  countries  that  are  committed  to 
political  plurali.sm.  a  free  econom.v. 
human  rights,  and  fritmdlv  relations 
with  the  United  Stati>s.  But  we  should 
also  recognize  that  Government  aid 
alone  cannot  rebuild  this  former  Com- 
munist nation. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  best  help  the 
United  States  could  offer  to  the  former 
Soviet  Union  is  private  investment, 
not  direct  Government  aid  Private  in- 
vt'stmeiit  will  help  build  a  market  sv.'^ 
tern  from  t  lie  gn.nuid  up  while  direct 
aid  alone  will  only  serve  to  peri>etuate 
the  centralized  bureaucracies  that 
characterized  the  Soviet  Union 

However,  the  problem  is  that  many 
United  States  companies  that  would 
like  to  invest  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union  are  blocked  by  bureaucratic  m- 
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transigence  and  a  lack  of  information. 
Without  accurate  information  about 
economic  progress,  investment  laws, 
corporate  taxes,  or  environmental  re- 
strictions, few  American  businesses 
can  be  expected  to  take  that  plunge 
and  Invest  in  the  new  Commonwealth 
nf  Independent  States. 

To  facilitate  the  transfer  of  informa- 
r-.i.n  to  potential  investors,  the  bill  I 
have  introduced.  H.R.  .522.5.  would  es- 
i.tblish  a  <  (UTiputerized  business  infor- 
mation management  system  to  provide 
information  on  investment  opportuni- 
ties to  United  States  business  and  in- 
formation on  potent.ial  United  States 
investors  to  businessmen  and  women 
and  from  the  republics  of  the  former 
.Soviet  Union. 

The  legislation  also  asks  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  use  its  sen- 
ior corps  of  retired  executives,  the 
SCORE  program,  to  provide  manage- 
ment assistance  for  small  businesses  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union. 

In  addition  to  creating  a  more  hos- 
pitable climate  for  investment,  my  bill 
would  help  spread  information  about 
the  workings  of  a  democratic  system  of 
government  by  establishing  a  fellow- 
ship training  program  to  bring  young 
leaders  to  the  United  .States  to  work 
with  the  Congre.s.s,  business,  and  the 
media. 

H.R.  5225  would  also  encourage  Unit- 
ed States  businessmen  and  women  to 
sptmd  substantial  amounts  of  time  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union  working  with 
developing  businesses  through  in- 
creased tax  incentives.  It  would  double 
the  amount  of  Income  that  may  be  ex- 
empt from  the  limitation  on  foreign 
earned  income  and  would  allow  United 
States  companies  to  deduct  expenses 
associated  with  management  con- 
ferences held  in  eligible  republics  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union. 

The  problems  facing  the  now  Com- 
monwealth of  Independent  States  de- 
mand creative  solutions,  not  the  failed 
policies  of  simply  sending  hard-earned 
U..S.  taxpayer  dollars  overseas.  I  be- 
lieve that  my  legislation,  H.R.  .5225. 
will  be  a  very  good  start  as  a  move  in 
that  direction. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  thank  my  very 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  OwKN.s).  for  allowing  me  to 
step  in  here. 


THE  TRAGEDY  IN  THAILAND 

The  SPF:AKP:R  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  California.  [Ms.  Pelosi]  is 
recognized  foi'  5  minutes. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  express  concern  about  the 
horrible  shootings  of  Thai  citizens,  in- 
cluding small  children  who  were  speak- 
ing out  for  democracy  against  the  mili- 
tary dictatorship  there.  Once  again  we 
are  seeing  courageous  people  from  all 
walks  of  life  trying  to  promote  demo- 


ci'atic  reform.  Once  again,  we  are  see- 
ing a  military  establishment  brutally 
crushing  a  people's  movement  for  free- 
dom. And.  once  again,  we  are  seeing 
that  the  administration  s  policy  lead- 
ing up  to  these  events  was  communica- 
tion to  authoritarian  despots  a  willing- 
ness to  turn  a  blind  eye  to  abominable 
activities. 

So  far.  at  least  10  people  have  been 
killed  and  over  600  wounded  as  the  peo- 
ple of  Thailand  have  taken  to  the 
streets  against  the  country's  non- 
elected  Prime  Minister.  By  eyewitness 
accounts,  it  is  clear  that  the  dem- 
onstrators span  the  spectrum  of  Thai 
society,  male  and  female,  from  workers 
and  farmers,  to  students  and  business 
people.  I  salute  the  courage  and  deter- 
mination of  these  people  as  they  strug- 
gle against  totalitarianism  .md  for  de- 
mocracy. 

The  situation  in  Thailand  has  l)een  a 
tragedy  waiting  to  happen.  F"or  six  dec- 
ades. Thai  politics  have  been  charac- 
terized by  military  dominance  and  the 
use  of  force  against  demonstrators. 
Now.  a  clear  message  must  be  sent  to 
the  military  that  their  actions  will  not 
be  tolerated. 

I  call  on  the  administration  to  send 
an  unequivocal  message  to  the  Thai 
military.  Half  measures  will  not  suf- 
fice. The  administration  should  com- 
pletely suspend  the  United  States-Thai 
joint  militar.y  exercises  and  should  en- 
courage multilateral  institutions  and 
other  countries  to  use  economic  lever- 
age to  improve  human  rights  in  Thai- 
land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bush  administra- 
tion missed  an  opportunity  to  send  an 
unequivocal  message  to  China  that 
human  rights  must  be  resptjcted,  The 
consequences  of  the  administration's 
weak  response  after  Tiananmen  Square 
are  now  having  a  ripple  effect.  The 
President's  China  policy  undermined 
not  only  the  prodemocracy  movement 
in  China,  hut  also,  as  we  have  seen  this 
week  m  Thailand  with  General 
Suchinda's  actions,  the  efforts  of 
prodemocracy  activists  elsewhere. 


D  2210 
OLD-FASHIONED  VALUES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Owens]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  speak  in  opposition  to  two 
big  lies  that  are  being  recited  over  and 
over  again  with  increasing  momentum 
by  the  administration.  These  special 
orders  provide  an  opportunity  for  a 
Congressman  to  at  least  get  on  the 
record  some  kind  of  answer  to  what  the 
representatives  of  the  administration 
are  able  to  broadcast  over  the  media 
day  after  da.v. 

We  have  high  level  administration 
spokesmen  who  have  been  roaming  the 


cities,  condemning  the  cities,  consult- 
ing the  cities,  making  it  appear  that 
the  cities  are  a  great  threat  to  our  way 
of  life.  That  is  one  big  lie.  that  big 
cities  are  threatening  our  wa.v  of  life. 

The  .second  bi^:  lie  that  high  adminis- 
tration officials  are  perpetrating  day 
after  day  is  that  we  need  to  emphasize 
old-fashioned  values  in  order  to  solve 
the  basic  problems  confronting  our  so- 
ciety. 

Now.  this  is  not  exactly  a  lie.  I  agree 
that  we  need  to  emphasize  old-fash- 
ioned values.  The  lie  is  that  the  admin- 
istration pretends  that  the  old-fash- 
Kjned  values  have  to  come  from  com- 
munities, neighborhoods,  and  families, 
and  the  Government  has  no  role  in  em- 
phasizing old-fashioned  values.  Old- 
fashioned  values  are  not  being  empha- 
sized here  in  Washington.  Washington 
is  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Washing- 
ton is  the  la.sl  place  that  should  attack 
neighborhoods  and  communities  and 
challenge  them  on  values.  It  is  a  big 
lie.  and  we  need  to  answer  the  big  lie 
regardless  of  what  level  in  the  adminis- 
tration the  big  lie  comes  from. 

We  have  had  the  minority  whip  on 
this  floor  talk  about  big  cities  and  how 
they  threaten  our  way  of  life.  We  had 
the  minority  whip  on  the  floor  talk 
about  the  need  to  emphasize  old-fash- 
ioned values,  the  need  to  stop  wasting 
Government  funds  and  end  the  welfare 
state. 

I  am  all  in  favor  of  old-fashioned  val- 
ues. I  am  all  in  favor  of  ending  the  wel- 
fare state,  but  I  think  that  the  promul- 
gation of  old-fashioned  values  and  the 
effort  to  end  the  welfare  state  have  to 
be^'in  right  here  in  Washington. 

The  administration's  spokespersons 
who  talk  to  the  people  of  America 
about  values  do  not  talk  about  the  fact 
that  Washington  is  a  place  which  pro- 
tects the  culture  of  the  gun.  Washing- 
ton is  a  place  which  protects  the  right 
of  networks  to  broadcast  endless 
amounts  of  violence  over  the  airways. 
Our  airwa.ys  are  regulated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission.  It  is 
a  Federal  matter.  The  individual  citi- 
zen of  the  United  .States  does  not  have 
a  right  to  broadcast  over  the  airways. 
They  have  to  have  a  license. 

For  years  we  have  been  subjected  to 
violent  programming  and  Washington 
has  never  done  anything  about  it.  The 
FCC  has  done  nothing  about  it. 

In  that  violent  program,  the  culture 
of  the  gun  is  peroetrated.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  in  our  cities  large 
amounts  of  young  people  kill  each 
other  without  remorse.  Large  amounts 
of  young  people  are  immune.  It  seems 
they  have  no  feelings  when  it  comes  to 
perpetrating  violence.  They  have  been 
fed  a  diet  of  violence  over  television  for 
so  long  until  it  means  nothing:  but  this 
IS  all  perpetrated  by  Washington. 

The  power  to  regulate  violence  on 
the  airways  and  the  power  to  regulate 
the  gun.  the  manufacture  of  guns,  the 
.sale  of  guns,  the  distribution  of  guns,  is 
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ritilil  hi:re  in  Washinjjton.  It  is  all  pi.. 
tected  by  the  White  House.  It  is  all  pro- 
tected by  the  administration.  This  ad- 
ministration and  its  cohorts  have  at- 
tiu;ked  Public  Broadcast  injj.  Public 
Broadcastintr  Kets  a  very  small  amount 
of  money  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  they  do  n(jt  broadc'ast  vio- 
lence. They  broadcast  pro»frams  which 
are  very  informative.  They  broadca.st 
projjrams  that  are  quite  upliftinK'.  They 
are  under  attack,  but  not  the  violence, 
not  the  network  of  violence.  The  con- 
tributors to  this  violence,  the  friends 
of  the  administration,  the  pt^ople  who 
are  protected  by  this  administration 
are  obviously  immune  to  any  lectures 
on  violence. 

Waahin)?ton  repeatedly  attacks  our 
values,  old-fashioned  values  like  thrift, 
frugality,  they  are  certainly  not  held 
up  as  examples  in  Washinjfton. 

The  same  administration  spokesmen 
who  tfo  about  the  cities  lecturintr  poor 
people  have  never  raised  their  voices  to 
attack  the  looting  of  the  savings  and 
loan  industries,  the  way  the  savings 
and  loan  associations  have  looted  the 
Treasury.  They  do  not  want  to  talk 
about  that  kind  of  looting.  They  do  not 
want  to  talk  about  the  fact  that  out  of 
our  cities  large  amounts  of  dollars,  de- 
positors' dollars,  large  amounts  are 
tran.sforred  out  of  city  banks  into  sav- 
ings and  loan  banks  scattered  through- 
out the  country  to  build  shopping 
malls  and  housing  developments  and 
condofTiiniums  and  hotels,  numerous 
projects,  real  estate  developments, 
that  all  went  kaput.  They  went  bank- 
rupt, and  the  savings  and  loans  had  to 
be  bailed  out  by  the  FDIC.  The  savings 
and  loans  had  to  be  bailed  out  by  the 
.Xnu-rican  taxpayers. 

Nobody  wants  to  talk  about  how  that 
relates  to  our  value  system.  Why  did 
we  allow  bankers  to  steal  so  much 
money,  or  in  some  cases  they  say  it 
was  not  .stealing,  it  was  poor  judgment. 
Why  did  we  allow  so  much  poor  judg- 
ment to  carry  away  so  much  of  the  tax- 
payers money?  Why  do  we  permit  in 
addition  to  poor  judgment  a  lot  of 
stealing'  There  are  blatant  examples  of 
stealing  'I'here  are  blatant  examples  of 
wholesale  thievery  that  was  permitted 
by  our  Covernment  with  its  value  sys- 
ii'iii,  111  ( h(!  value  system  that  it  claims 
I!  h.i.s  .ihout  thrift  and  frugality  and 
hiiiii  ,1  \  Nobody  talks  about  this  when 
't'..\  t:>  i>iit  to  lecture  the  American 
[ifopir  ,i!mm,^  values. 

1.1'!  u.s  !,ilk  about  the  savings  and 
loans  in  terms  of  the  system  that  was 
set  up,  how  the  regulators  themselves 
were  corrupted.  They  were  people  who 
were  on  payrolls  in  Washington.  The 
regulators  themselves  were  corrupted. 
In  many  cases  high-level  policymakers 
w<-if  pre.Hswnng  them  Thf  auditors, 
the  acicniritants  were  all  corrupted,  the 
lawyers  were  corrupted. 

People  at  very  high  levels,  people 
whd  have  college  degrees,  law  degrees. 
.\1H.\  s.  they  all  were  part  of  this  fes- 
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itiiini  cesspool  liuii  lii-.iied  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  debacle:  yet  we  hear  no- 
bod.v  in  the  administration  lecturing  to 
America  about,  the  need  to  avoid  this 
kind  of  wholesale  thievery  and  these 
kinds  of  examples  being  .set  for  our 
.young  pt;ople. 

The  savings  and  loan  looting  is  un- 
precedented in  histor.v.  Never  before 
has  so  much  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
been  required  to  take  care  of  the  scan- 
dal, to  bail  out  a  situation  that  never 
should  have  happened. 

The  American  people  get  nothing  in 
return  for  the  taxes  thrown  down  the 
drain  in  order  to  fill  the  vacuum  that 
was  created  by  the  thievery  of  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations. 

This  is  a  moral  issue  There  is  prob- 
ably no  issue  of  greater  moral  signifi- 
cance in  America  today  than  the  sav 
ings  and  loan  scandal  If  it  were  exam- 
ined thoroughly  and  you  see  how  so 
many  of  our  highest  level  citizens,  so 
many  of  our  most  educated  citizens,  so 
many  of  our  most  powerful  citizens 
were  all  involved  in  perp<>trating  this 
outrageous  scandal  on  the  American 
people. 

Beyond  the  savings  and  loan  looting, 
the  commercial  banks  have  also  come 
in.  We  will  hear  more  about  them  after 
the  November  elections.  It  is  all  very 
quiet  now.  but  we  are  going  to  find  a 
crisis  in  the  commercial  banks  that 
has  been  there  for  a  long  time  that  will 
be  exposed  and  revealed  after  the  next 
election. 

It  was  after  the  last  election  of  a 
President  that  we  suddenly  discovered 
the  savings  and  loan  problem.  We  are 
suddenly  going  to  discover  the  mush- 
rooming commercial  bank  problem. 

What  is  the  commercial  bank  prob- 
lem'.^ Very  much  the  same  as  the  sav- 
ings and  loan.  High-level  people,  well 
trained,  the  best  educated  men  and 
women  in  America  allowed  themselves 
to  be  placed  in  situations  where  their 
coffers  are  empty  because  they  made 
poor  judgments,  they  say,  or  they  were 
swindled  or  they  acted  in  collusion 
with  others  to  fleece  the  depositors  of 
their  money.  Already  $25  billion  has 
been  fed  into  the  commercial  banks.  In 
addition  to  the  more  than  $150  billion 
that  the  savings  and  loans  have  been 
appropriated,  we  have  $25  billion  that 
hiis  been  appropriated  to  help  bail  out 
the  commercial  banks. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  no  small  matter. 
These  are  funds  which  could  have  been 
used  to  provide  measles  shots  for  all 
those  youngsters  in  the  inner  city  that 
are  now  suffering  from  the  measles  epi- 
demic. It  could  have  been  used  to  pro- 
vide the  proper  care  for  people  who  are 
suffering  from  a  new  strain  of  tuber- 
culosis because  basic  public  health 
steps  that  we  knew  we  should  have 
taken  were  not  taken  Money  was  not 
there  for  inoculations.  Money  was  not 
there   for  immunization  shots.   As  my 


colleagues  know,  basii  ftiajoniy  w.i.^ 
violated  because  the  money  that  w:i.'- 
there  has  been  funneled  in  other  direc- 
tions to  make  the  rich  richer. 

It  is  no  accident  that  1  percent  of  the 
wealthiest  American  people  have  more 
wealth  combined.  1  pf;rcent.  than  90 
percent  of  the  people  who  are  on  the 
bottom  of  the  rung.  One  percent  at  the 
top  have  more  wealth  than  90  percent 
at  the  bottom  combined.  It  is  no  acci- 
dent. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues.  "If  you  allow 
your  government,  if  Washington  is  an 
agent,  is  a  vehicle  for  funnel ing  money 
from  the  depositors,  mostly  middle 
class  depositors,  really  poor  people 
have  no  money  to  put  in  banks.  It  is 
the  middle  chiss  whose  mone.y  was  fun 
neled  from  their  hands  into  the  hands 
of  rich  and  powerful,  dishonest,  corrupt 
pt^ople.  These  are  the  kinds  of  values 
that  the  administration  should  be 
speaking  about  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Let  us  go  one  step  further.  Our  young 
people  out  there  are  taught  patriotism. 
We  all  read  the  story  of  the  man  with- 
out a  country,  and  a  number  of  other 
pieces  of  literature  are  factored  into 
our  curriculum  all  over  America.  Pa- 
triotism is  very  itnportant,  an  old-fash- 
ioned value  we  try  to  ascribe  to. 

Let  us  thoroughly  examine  the  vaiuo 
systems  that  were  corrupted,  aiiil  ma 
nipulated  and  mutilated  in  the  Iran 
Contra  venture.  Fran-Contra  was  trea- 
son in  the  basement  of  the  Whirr 
House,  treason  in  the  basement  't  Mi. 
White  House  that  basically  has  been 
unpunished.  We  know  treason  was  com- 
mitted, treason  and  thievery.  It  was 
treason,  on  th<'  one  hand,  violating  the 
intent  of  the  law.  the  congression.il 
mandates:  stealing,  on  the  other  hand, 
because  they  used  bribes  from  coun- 
tries which  we  were  illegall.v  selling 
arms  to.  and  they  raised  money  in  var- 
ious ways  to  circumvent  another  policy 
of  the  government,  another  congres- 
sional mandate.  So.  Iran-Contra  was 
double-barreled  treason  taking  place  in 
the  basement  of  the  White  House. 

Where  are  all  the  moralists?  Why  do 
they  not  lecture  the  American  people 
about  the  implication  of  that  kind  of 
value  system?  What  can  happen  to  ,i 
nation  which  permits  in  the  basement 
of  the  Executive  Office,  the  home  of 
the  President,  treason  to  take  place 
and  it  go  unpunished? 

The  Iraqi  loans.  We  circumvented  the 
law  by  giving  large  loans  to  Saddam 
Hussein  even  though  we  knew  at  one 
point  that  Saddam  Hussein  was  con 
verting  loans  for  agriculture  program.^ 
which  were  designed  to  buy  ff»o<t  iiit(j 
ciish  to  buy  weapoiu^  W  i  .  M  .■^.uid.im 
Hussein  some  of  tho.-^t-  v...  .ijMin.-.  our 
government  hirn.sed  the  .-^.ilc.'^  Ouf 
govei-nnii'iit  l^iicw  Liuit  high  level  dc.ils 
were  taking  place.  The  people  are  the 
contributors  to  this  administration 
the  people  who  are  the  friends  of  thi.-- 
administration,  were  all  involved,  so 
nothing  wivs  done. 


What  k-.nd  of  example  are  we  setting 
fer  the  .\merican  youth  or  for  Amer- 
ican families''  They  want  to  talk  about 
old-fashioned  values.  Let  us  talk  about 
patriotism  as  an  old-fashioned  value. 
Let  us  talk  about  what  happens  when 
we  send  American  young  people  off  to 
risk  their  lives  in  a  war  against  an 
enemy  that  we  have  armed,  against  an 
enemy  that  we  have  encouraged.  Old- 
fashioned  values  are  very  important. 

Why  do  we  not  explain  why  the  CIA 
was  so  close  to  Noriega,  why  they  used 
Noriega  for  their  own  purposes  even 
though  they  knew  Noriega  was  part  of 
a  drug  smuggling,  drug  running  oper- 
ation through  Panama  which  fed  right 
into  our  big  cities?  The  same  squalor, 
the  same  multitude  of  problems  that 
are  caused  by  crack,  and  cocaine,  her- 
oin, all  began  when  we  allow  the  drug 
smugglers  from  South  America  and 
other  places  to  take  hold  and  to  build 
financial  empires  in  our  cities.  They 
are  so  powerful  now.  The  mob  is  so 
powerful.  They  have  so  much  money, 
and  they  are  better  equipped  than  the 
law  enforcement  officials  and  able  to 
avoid  prosecution.  Their  tentacles 
reach  out  in  all  kinds  of  directions. 
They  buy  off  high  level  people  and  po- 
licemen. They  are  powerful  because  we 
allow  them  to  become  powerful,  and 
part  of  the  process  of  their  accumulat- 
ing power  was  because  our  government 
winked,  our  government  allowed  it. 
They  knew  it  was  happening.  For  their 
own  purposes  they  wanted  to  use 
Noriega,  so  they  allowed  hin  to  go 
right  ahead.  They  allowed  Noriega, 
they  allowed  a  number  of  thugs  in 
Haiti  and  other  places,  to  bring  in  their 
marijuana,  their  cocaine,  their  heroin, 
and  we  have  a  problem  of  demand  gen- 
erated because  our  government  looked 
the  other  way  and  allowed  the  suppli- 
ers freedom  to  manipulate. 

The  BCCI.  the  Bank  of  Credit  and 
Commercial  International,  existed  for 
only  a  brief  period  as  banks  go.  But 
probably  there  has  never  been  a  more 
corrupt  institution  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  BCCI  was  known  to  be  a 
criminal  enterprise  as  long  ago  as  10 
years  ago.  It  was  known  to  be  a  crimi- 
nal enterprise  at  the  time  that  the 
head  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy, the  highest  intelligence  agency  of 
our  government,  was  having  regular 
meetings  with  the  head  of  the  BCCI. 
Nobody,  nobody,  questions  the  truth  of 
these  statements.  It  is  admitted  that 
William  Casey  met  with  the  head  of  the 
BCCI  on  a  regular  basis. 

What  kind  of  message  about  values 
do  we  send  when  we  admit  that  the 
highest  level  intelligence  operatives  in 
the  United  States  met  regularly  with 
the  highest  level  criminals  in  the 
world''  BCCI  was  known  to  be  a  crimi- 
nal enterprise.  Nothing  was  done.  Our 
value  system  or  the  value  system  that 
Washington  endorses  and  that  this  ad- 
ministration endorses  and  holds  up  to 
our  yountr  people  ami  our  families  is  a 


value  .<y.^tem  thai  says.  If  you  rv  pow- 
erful -ni  UK'h  and  if  you're  rich  enough. 
there  is  no  morality,  there  are  no  laws 
which  affect  you.  There  are  no  sins. 
■y^ou're  above  it  all.  The  government 
can  get  in  bed  with  you.  and  the  gov- 
ernment is  above  it  all." 

BCCI.  Iran-Contra.  the  Iraqi  build-up. 
loans,  the  looting  of  the  savings  and 
loan  associations,  the  looting  of  com- 
mercial banks,  and  now  we  have  a  new 
phenomenon,  and  that  is  military  ex- 
penditures that  are  being  perpetrated 
despite  the  fact  that  we  have  no  more 
threat  of  an  evil  empire.  It  is  just  to 
keep  the  contracts  flowing,  to  keep  the 
money,  keep  shovelling  the  American 
taxpayers'  money  into  the  hands  of  the 
richest,  most  powerful  people  in  the 
country  who  own  the  armament  fac- 
tories, who  build  the  Seawolf  sub- 
marines, who  build  the  B-2  bombers, 
who  build  the  nuclear  carriers  that 
cost  S3, 5  billion. 

One  nuclear  aircraft  carrier  costing 
$3.5  billion  could  take  care  of  all  the 
budget  problems  of  all  the  school  sys- 
tems of  America  today.  Across  the 
country  school  systems  are  faced  with 
devastating  budget  cuts.  They  are  lay- 
ing off  personnel.  They  cannot  buy  li- 
brary books.  Some  of  them  are  being 
forced  to  close  their  doors.  But  just  to 
cease  building  one  nuclear  aircraft  car- 
rier would  provide  enough  money  to 
take  care  of  all  those  problems,  but. 
nevertheless,  we  are  going  to  continue 
to  build  aircraft  carriers,  we  are  going 
to  build  Seawolf  submarines,  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  fund  Star  Wars. 
Buck  Rogers  in  Outer  Space,  a  dream 
that  never  had  a  scientific  basis,  a  fan- 
tasy of  Ronald  Reagan's  that  was  al- 
ways known  to  be  a  way  to  funnel 
money  into  the  coffers  of  certain  cor- 
porations and  certain  groups. 
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Taxpayer  money  is  being  shoveled 
down  the  drain  for  a  Star  Wars  defense 
that  has  no  meaning,  that  the  majority 
of  American  scientists,  physicists,  have 
said  from  the  very  beginning  was  a  stu- 
pid idea. 

What  kind  of  values  do  we  hold  up  to 
American  families  and  American  youth 
when  we  demonstrate  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  take  their  money  and  continue 
to  throw  it  away  while  we  at  the  same 
time  neglect  basic  human  needs?  It 
only  takes  less  than  SI  billion  to  take 
care  of  all  the  immunization  problems 
in  all  of  the  cities  of  America.  We 
would  not  have  to  worry  about  measles 
and  the  other  childhood  diseases. 

The  cutbacks  that  have  taken  place 
under  the  Reagan  Administration  and 
then  the  Bush  Administration,  those 
cutbacks  would  not  be  there  if  we  took 
just  SI  billion  from  a  Seawolf  sub- 
marine, half  the  cost  of  one  Seawolf 
submarine.  It  could  wipe  out  the  prob- 
lems and  provide  enough  serum  for  the 
immunization  shots. 

We  could  deal  with  the  tuberculosis 
problem.  A  new  strain  of  tuberculosis 
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:s  takirn^  hold.  It  is  incurable  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  allowed  to 
fester  there  for  so  long.  We  could  deal 
with  that  with  very  small  amounts  of 
money.  Yet  we  say  we  are  broke,  we 
have  a  deficit,  while  we  keep  expending 
large  amounts  of  money  for  the  mili- 
tary. 

We  continue  to  spend  more  than  SlOO 
billion  for  overseas  bases.  Tell  me  why 
we  are  spending  more  than  $100  billion 
for  overseas  bases  in  May  of  1992? 

I  can  understand  why  we  would  be 
slow  to  close  down  bases  in  America. 
There  are  economies  of  certain  local- 
ities and  States  that  are  very  much  im- 
pacted. I  can  understand  and  sym- 
pathize with  a  philosophy  that  says  we 
should  not  rush  to  demilitarize  so  rap- 
idly that  we  cause  unnecessary  suffer- 
ing or  dislocation  in  our  economy. 

But  somebody  has  to  suffer  some- 
where. Let  it  be  a  dislocation  in  the 
economy  of  Germany  or  a  dislocation 
in  the  economy  of  Japan.  For  50  years 
we  have  been  dealing  with  a  military 
expenditure  related  to  those  two  coun- 
tries. For  more  than  30  years  we  have 
been  defending  them  from  something. 

Let  them  pay  for  their  own  defense. 
They  are  our  primary  competitors  eco- 
nomically in  the  commercial  world. 
Why  are  we  continuing  to  pour  SlOO  bil- 
lion of  taxpayer  money  down  the 
drain?  Why  can  we  not  at  least  close 
down  one  quarter,  right  away,  of  our 
military  bases  and  save  $25  billion? 

Twenty-five  billion  could  really  revi- 
talize our  cities:  $25  billion  would  do  a 
lot  to  rebuild  schools;  $25  billion  could 
build  bridges:  $25  billion  could  create 
jobs  in  the  urban  centers  all  across 
America  and  in  the  rural  areas  hard  hit 
by  poverty. 

Twenty-five  billion  m  the  domestic 
economy  can  work  miracles,  but  $25 
billion  being  spent  on  overseas  bases  is 
just  more  money  being  dumped  down 
the  drain. 

Why?  When  the  question  why  is 
asked,  you  are  going  to  find  that  some 
of  these  corrupt.  low\  cold-blooded  peo- 
ple who  have  drained  money  from  the 
savings-and-loans.  who  have  drained 
money  from  the  commercial  banks, 
wno  are  part  of  the  BCCI.  they  are 
profiting  from  the  overseas  bases  that 
we  have. 

I  am  certain  that  large  numbers  of 
people  in  Germany  profit  and  large 
numbers  of  people  in  Japan  profit  from 
our  overseas  bases  being  located  in 
those  areas,  but  it  would  not  continue 
if  there  were  not  large  numbers  of 
Americans  in  high  places  who  also 
profit. 

When  the  answer  if  found,  you  are 
going  to  find  it  is  another  scandal  why 
we  continue  to  go  on  with  our  overseas 
bases,  giving  various  excuses.  There 
really  are  no  adequate  excuses. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  collapsing  be- 
cause of  its  own  brand  of  corruption. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  no  more,  but  the 
various  States  that  made  up  the  Soviet 
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L'lUun  are  still  on  the  veixo  of  collapse 
because  they  continued  to  pour  money 
into  the  military  lont,'  after  it  was  nec- 
essary. 

They  had  to  disenNraKe  rapidly.  They 
pulled  their  troops  out  because  they 
could  not  afford  to  keep  them  in  Kast- 
ern  Kurope  The  Germans  are  paying 
for  thi'ir  troops  in  Kastern  Germany, 
and  they  are  (joint?  to  pull  them  out 
soon.  The  are  forced  by  necessity  to  de- 
mobilize and  ijet  out  of  other  countries 
rapidly. 

We  should  consider  ourselves  in  an 
emertjency.  We  ai'e  in  a  crisis,  Let  us 
demobilize  also 

Wf  do  not  dtrmobilize  because  some- 
body Horru'where  is  makint,'  a  profit,  a 
very  hi^h  [irofit.  on  the  continuation  of 
an  overscius  presence  in  Germany. 
Japan,  and  places  that  can  afford  to  de- 
fend themselves 

In  the  meantime,  we  neglect  tjrossly 
human  nt-cds  like  the  need  for  child- 
hood immunization,  the  need  for  hous- 
ing for  the  homeless,  the  need  for  a 
prcjKram  to  eradicate  tuberculosis,  and 
the  need  to  Ket  on  top  of  the  AIDS 
problem. 

There  are  people  who  make  smart- 
aleck  remarks  about  AIDS.  "Well,  it  is 
a  small  portion  of  the  population  Why 
should  we  spend  a  larjje  amount  of 
money  on  AIDS''"' 

In  the  year  1992.  when  we  know  so 
much  about  science,  about  biolo^'y. 
about  microbiolotjy.  about  viruses,  why 
are  we  so  stupid  as  to  believe  that  the 
AIDS  virus  will  stay  in  the  same  form 
lorover'  If  you  do  not  find  a  cure  for 
AIDS  soon,  you  are  troinp  to  find  your- 
self with  a  different,  version  of  AIDS 

Thr  viru.sfs  are  kTrowin^.  mutatmt,'. 
ch.uiKMnir  ail  the  time.  We  could  have 
an  .MDS  virus  which  is  airborne. in  a 
few  years  it  we  do  not  rush  to  find  a 
way  to  .siiip  It  now. 

AIDS  is  a  threat  to  everybody.  It  is 
an  incurable  illness.  Ritjht  now  it  can 
only  be  contracted  through  intimate 
contact.  Tomorrow,  in  a  few  months  or 
a  few  years,  you  may  find  it  in  another 
form,  if  you  do  not  stamp  it  (jut  now 

So  AIDS  IS  not  a  protilem  of  a  minor- 
ity k'l'oup  in  our  population,  of  certain 
people  who  deserve  it  We  had  better 
St. imp  out  .MDS  .irid  any  other  incur 
alilc  illnesses  ;us  rapidly  as  we  can.  All 
of  the  tools  of  modern  science,  every- 
thing' that  we  can  do.  should  be 
broutrht  to  bear  on  the  disease  that  is 
iriiurahle  and  is  wiping  out  larj^e  num- 
tHM's  of  our  population  now.  because  it 
is  <i  threat  to  everybody  in  the  future 
We  should  have  valuet;  whuh  place 
hum.ui  life  at  the  top  of  the  scale 
where  It  should  lie  placed.  We  pretend 
to  value  human  life  in  the  womb.  We 
talk  a  lot  at)out  the  unborn  t)aby. 

I  am  all  in  favoi-  of  protec^tin^  unborn 
babies  and  any  other  form  of  life,  but  it 
Is  so  hypocritical  to  talk  about  all-out 
efforts  to  protect  unborn  babies  when 
we  will  not  provide  the  money  we  need 
to  provide  immunization  shots  for  the 
balnes  wtio  are  already  here. 


There  is  a  ►.'inwinL;  iiet;iei  I  oi  iiuiiiaii 
needs.  We  have  m  certain  of  our  cities, 
because  of  poor  medical  care,  infant 
mortality  rates,  babies  dyintc  before 
they  are  1  year  old.  at  a  trreater  rate 
than  they  do  in  many  Third  World 
countries 

This  happens  in  the  richest  country 
in  the  world.  Nothlni?  has  ever  existed 
like  the  United  States  of  America  We 
are  the  richest,  most  powerful  colossus 
that  ever  existed.  Hut  we  arc  rapidl.v 
becomintr  the  most  <old-hearted.  lold 
blooded,  most  dishonest  proup  of  peo- 
ple in  the  world. 

We  are  beini?  led  by  dishonest  lead- 
ers We  arc  beinu  led  by  people  who  lec- 
ture on  morality,  and  yet  they  know 
that  their  own  sanctioning  of  immoral- 
ity in  hijjh  places  is  the  real  cause  of 
the  problem. 

So  the  bitj  lie  that  old-fashioned  val- 
ues are  t,'oinK'  to  Siive  us  and  old-fash- 
ioned values  are  somethin>r  that  only 
little  people  in  families  and  commu- 
nities and  neit:hborhoods  are  respt)!!- 
sible  for.  but  not  the  Government,  the 
Government  is  not  responsible  for  per- 
petrating old-fashioned  values,  we  can 
let  people  steal:  en  masse,  wholesale. 
We  do  not  condemn  corpcjrate  presi- 
dents in  America  for  takinu^  home  bi^' 
siilaries. 

The  highest  corporate  salary  in 
America  I  think  is  up  in  the  $60  million 
ranKe.  One  man  is  making'  560  million. 
The  averaife  is  between  $3  million  and 
$5  million  a  year  for  corporate  presi- 
dents. 

In  Japan,  one  of  our  largest  competi- 
tors and  most  effective  competitors, 
the  average  corporate  salary  for  the 
corporate  chief  executive  is  between 
$300,000  and  $1(X).(H)()  a  year. 

That  is  the  difference  in  the  efficient 
use  of  capital.  Nobody  in  Wa.shinpton, 
nobody  in  the  administration,  ever 
speaks  about  the  morality  or  the  im- 
morality of  the  high  level  compensa 
tion  of  executives  in  America.  They 
cannot  find  their  voices  when  it  comes 
to  criticizint,'  the  greed  that  is  so  obvi- 
ous and  blatant,  the  greed  that  makes 
us  less  competitive  on  the  world  mar- 
ket. 
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So  the  big  lie  about  family  values 
and  old-fiishioned  values  must  be  chal- 
lenged. I  do  not  want  any  administra- 
tion spokesmen,  even  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, coming  to  my  neighborhood,  lec- 
turing people  about  values.  Let  him 
.stait  first  in  Washington  and  lecture 
the  Congress,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  Let  him  lecture 
the  departments  in  the  executive 
branch.  Let  him  lecture  the  regulators. 
Let  him  lecture  the  FDIC  board.  There 
are  a  lot  of  people  that  he  needs  to  lec- 
ture about  values  before  he  gets  down 
to  our  neighborhoods. 

The  second  big  lie  that  I  mentioned 
is  the  big  cities  are  still  at  the  center 
of  our  civilization.    We   heard   on   the 


linor  of  this  Hou.se  big  cities  crilu  ized 
particularly  New  York  City,  the  favor 
ite  whipping  target.  That  is  a  big  lie 
The  big  cities  are  a  threat  to  our  civili 
zation. 

The  shopping  malls  that  have  gone 
brankrupt  and  caused  the  problem  with 
the  savings  and  loan  association  are 
not  located  in  big  cities  The  con 
dominiums,  the  country  clubs,  all  of 
that  waste  down  in  Texas  and  other 
parts  of  the  Southwest,  out  in  Arizona, 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  big  cities. 
The  drain  on  our  Treasury,  the  looting 
of  our  Treasury  by  the  savings  and 
loans  is  not  a  problem  created  by  big 
cities. 

On  the  contrary,  bit  cities,  particu- 
larly New  York  City,  provided  a  large 
amount  of  the  money,  the  deposits  that 
flowed  into  the  savings  and  loan  a.sso- 
ciation  They  had  what  they  called  bro 
kered  deposits  so  that  money  wa.s  being 
taken  out  of  New  York  City  by  brokers 
and  fed  into  savings  and  loan  associa 
tions  across  the  country.  The  deposits 
that  accumulate  in  the  big  cities  are  of 
great  wealth  and  that  has  always  been 
the  case.  Hig  cities  have  provided  the 
capital  to  fund  the  expansion  of  Amer- 
ica. 

nig  cities  have  always  been  at  the 
center  of  our  civilization,  and  there  is 
nothing  different  now.  Big  cities  are 
the  engine  that  makes  America  go.  and 
the  administration  spokesmen  that  i-,'i) 
around  insulting  big  cities  are  liars. 

Villages,  towns,  cities  historically 
created  governments.  They  created  the 
first  great  universities,  the  first  great 
civilizations  were  all  a.ssociated  with 
cities:  .Athens.  Alex.mflria.  Cairo. 
Rome.  Paris  It  is  no  different  today. 
The  great  tenters  of  civilization.  Lon- 
don. Tokyo.  Berlin.  New  York.  Los  An- 
geles, big  cities  produce  the  people. 
People  interacting  with  each  other 
produce  wealth.  Wealth  produces  de- 
posits in  our  l>anks. 

The  deposits  in  oui-  hanks  produce 
capital  foi-  cxpan.sion.  either  within  the 
cities  or  in  rural  armus  acro.ss  the  coun- 
try into  the  Midwest,  into  the  savings 
and  loans.  The  capital  llowed  out  of 
our  cities. 

The  .same  tianks  that  refuse  to  invest 
in  neighborhoods  in  our  cities  because 
they  consider  them  to  be  risks,  they 
poured  the  money  into  the  shopping 
malls  and  the  condominiums  in  the 
suburbs  and  in  the  rural  areas  in  the 
Southwest,  the  Sunbelt  .\nd  they  lost 
the  money  That  is  the  story  of  the 
.savings  and  loans  Had  judgment,  collu- 
sion. sp<jculation.  people  feeding  each 
other,  selling  land  to  each  other  at  in- 
flated prices,  all  of  it  happened  outside 
of  the  cities. 

New  York  did  not  do  it.  New  York  is 
often  criticized  on  the  floor  and  cited 
;\fi  a  place  which  is  a  great  example  of 
what  the  failure  of  the  welfare  state  in 
America  has  wrought    It  is  a  big  lie 

New  York  State,  and  the  biggest  part 
of  New  York  Stale  is  New  York  City.  1 


hate  t(j  think  ol  what.  New  York  State 
would  be  like  if  it  did  not  have  New 
■^'ork  City,  It  is  the  engine  that  drives 
.New  York  State,  is  New  York  City. 

New  York  City  created  the  suburbs 
around  New  York.  New  York  City  pro- 
vides the  largest  part  of  the  money 
that  flows  into  the  coffers  of  the  cap- 
ital in  Albany.  New  York  City  gen- 
erates the  money. 

.\'ew  York  State  paid  to  the  Fedeial 
Government  last  year,  New  York 
State,  the  home  of  the  welfare  city, 
paid  $2:5  billion  more  in  taxes  into  the 
Federal  Government  coffers  than  it  re- 
ceived hack  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

What  am  I  saying?  Senator  .Mov- 
Niii.AN.  if  we  want  more  details,  has  the 
details.  Senator  Moynihan  keeps  track 
of  the  money  that  States  pay  as  Fed- 
eral tiixes  and  the  Federal  exptmditures 
that  are  poured  back  into  those  States. 

How  are  those  exi^enditures  poured 
back  in?  In  defense  industries,  in  mili- 
Uvry  b;ises.  various  ways,  including 
Medicaid,  welfare,  disability  payments 
But  when  we  add  up  all  the  .Medicaid, 
welfare,  disability  payments,  ever.v- 
thing  that  New  York  gets.  New  York  is 
still  sending  $2.?  billion  more  to  thi; 
Federal  Government  than  it  is  getting 
back  from  the  Federal  Government. 

I  do  not  think  Georgia  has  the  same 
record.  I  do  not  think  a  number  of 
States  that  have  large  defense  plants, 
an  economy  which  is  fed  by  military 
expenditures.  1  do  not  think  they  could 
make  the  samt^  boast,  that  they  paid  so 
mu<.'h  more  into  the  Federal  coffers 
than  they  received  back. 

New  York  has  people,  population. 
pe()ple  who  pay  income  taxes.  Even 
poor  people  pa.y  income  taxes. 

The  Federal  Government  makes  it 
appear  that  they  are  doing  New  York  a 
favor.  They  make  it  appear  that  they 
are  doing  the  citizens  throughout  the 
count ry  a  great  favor  when  they  sjxmd 
money  for  health  care  or  spend  money 
for  housing  or  for  transportation,  but 
It  is  our  money.  It  all  flowed  from  the 
taxpayers  in  the  first  place. 

They  do  not  really  make  money  here 
m  Washington.  They  make  the  symbols 
of  money  in  the  mint.  They  print,  what 
IS  already  tal)ulaled  as  wealth.  The 
money  flows  from  the  taxpayers.  Tax- 
payers are  you  and  I  and  individuals 
spread  across  the  country.  It  is  our 
money. 

New  Y'ork  has  provided  a  steady  flow 
of  graduates  from  its  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the  whole  Nation. 
New  Yorks  bankers  have  c:apitalized 
the  whole  Nation.  New  York's  soldiers 
in  ever.v  walk,  large  numbers,  we  have 
the  human  beings  in  New  York,  and 
they  flow  cnit  to  defend  the  country.  On 
and  on  it  goes. 

(3ur  cities  should  not  be  denigrated. 
We  owe  a  great  debt  to  our  cities,  and 
we  have  not  been  paid  that  debt  In 
fact,  we  have  swindlc^d  our  cities  a 
great  deal. 


It  is  a  big  lie  that  cities  are  parasites 
draining  the  Federal  Treasury.  The 
Federal  Treasury  is  a  parasite  draining 
our  cities. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  biggest 
problem  is  the  morality  of  the  way  our 
Government  is  conducted,  the  wa.v  our 
eampaigns  are  conducted.  Our  society's 
biggest  problem  is  that  we  are  addicted 
to  dirty  tricks.  The  term  'dirty 
tricks"  was  coined  first.  I  think,  in  the 
election  with  the  Nixon  administration 
campaign.  But  dirty  tricks  have  be- 
come a  way  of  life. 

Dirty  tricks  have  been  lifted  to  a 
science  and  an  art  by  this  administra- 
tion and  its  cohorts.  Dirty  tricks  are 
played  when  wc  use  family  values  or 
talk  about  family  values  as  a  divisive 
and  diversionar.v  tactic.  Dirty  tricks 
are  played  when  we  denigrate  cities 
while  we  rob  them  of  their  wealth.  We 
are  using  that  as  a  divisive  and  diver- 
sionary tactic.  We  are  playing  the 
cities  off  against  the  population  of  the 
suburbs  and  the  rural  areas  while  we 
are  really  swindling  ever.vbociy.  We  are 
c  hanneling  the  money  from  cities  and 
suburbs  and  rural  areas  into  star  wars, 
into  more  Seawolf  submarines  and  un- 
wanted, unneeded.  aircraft  carriers, 
overseas  bases. 

We  pull  the  wool  over  everybody's 
eyes.  We  confuse  the  situation.  It  is  a 
great  dirty  track  played  by  people  at 
very  high  levels  on  the  American  peo- 
ple. If  there  is  enough  confusion,  then 
they  have  a  good  chance  of  being  re- 
elected. And  they  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue their  immoral  practices,  immoral 
practices  which  lead  to  the  swindling 
of  the  majority  to  funnel  money  into 
the  c:offers  of  the  minority,  a  small 
group. 

There  is  an  undercurrent  of  racism  at 
all  times  that  flows  from  these  dirty 
tricks.  Family  values,  cities,  they 
somehow  turn  that  into  code  words 
meaning  those  people,  mostly  minori- 
ties, are  in  the  cities.  It  is  mostly  mi- 
norities who  have  no  family  values.  Mi- 
norities did  not  rob  and  steal  from  our 
.savings  and  loan  associations.  We  can- 
not find  a  single  billion  dollar  banker 
among  an.y  minority  group  in  America. 
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Nevertheless.  we  are  somehow, 
through  Hitlerian  tactics,  insinuations 
of  a  Goebbels.  repeated  big  lies  which 
make  it  appear  that  somehow  cities 
have  been  taken  over  by  "those  peo- 
ple." blacks.  Hispanics.  and  family  val- 
ues are  being  eroded  by  "those  people": 
"those  people"  are  poor  because  they 
are  the  way  the.v  are. 

Naturally  they  are  the  way  they  are. 
It  is  not  because  there  was  a  institu- 
tion called  slavery  which  existed  for 
more  than  300  years,  and  after  that  op- 
pression which  never  allowed  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  among  African- 
.Amencans.  Those  are  the  logical  kinds 
of  statements  nobody  wants  to  deal 
with. 
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There  is  an  undercurrent  of  racism 
through  all  the  dirty  tricks,  and  it 
pays  off  very  well.  Willie  Horton  helped 
elect  a  President.  Millie  Horton.  his 
aunt,  an  image  of  a  welfare  queen,  a 
person  who  is  swindling  the  American 
people  because  she  is  on  welfare,  will 
do  it  the  next  lime,  it  is  believed  by 
the  perpetrators  of  dirty  tricks. 

Nothing  IS  more  immoral  than  this 
stead.y  stream  of  dirt.v  tricks.  Nothing 
is  lower  than  the  subversion  of  the 
democratic  process  by  using  all  the  or- 
gans of  government,  the  organs  of  the 
media,  to  perpetrate  upon  the  people  a 
big  he  which  is  divisive  and  racist. 

Neat,  clean  men,  men  in  clean  shirts 
and  expensive  suits,  arc  perpetuating 
these  big  lies.  They  are  the  real  de- 
stroyers of  the  values,  however  They 
are  the  real  destro.vers  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. They  have  to  be  challenged.  They 
have  to  be  challenged,  because  they  do 
not  know  how  destructive  they  are. 

There  were  powerful,  cold-blooded 
men  who  destroyed  the  Soviet  Union 
with  their  own  form  of  corruption.  We 
have  our  corruption  that  is  equally  as 
dangerous.  We  have  seen  that  corrup- 
tion in  high  places:  Lran-Contra,  Iraq, 
savings  and  loans,  BCCI.  We  have  .seen 
that  corruption  and  we  do  not  realize 
how  dangerous  it  is. 

The  big  lies  must  be  challenged.  The 
people  who  perpetrate  these  big  lies 
must  be  forced  to  retreat  We  have  to 
save  our  cities  and  save  our  families  by 
really  returning  to  some  old-fashioned 
values,  and  insisting  everybody  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  adhere  to  these 
old-fashioned  values. 


URBAN  AID:  HELPING  THE  P?:OPLE 
OR  HELPING  THE  POLITICIANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ginghich]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes, 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
very  interested  in  listening  to  the  last 
speaker,  because  I  think  there  is  in 
fact  a  very  real  difference  of  views 
about  what  works  in  America  and  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  help  the  cities.  1 
would  like  10  talk  this  evening  about 
what  I  would  call  the  target  of  urban 
aid.  helping  the  people  or  helping  the 
politicians. 

We  are  in  the  middle  of  an  effort  to 
pass  a  bill  which  will  help  the  cities, 
which  will  help  the  poor,  which  will 
create  better  conditions  and  hopefully 
eliminate  in  the  future  the  kind  of 
looting  and  the  kind  of  rioting  we  had 
recently  in  Los  Angeles.  Yet.  as  I  try 
to  prepare  to  negotiate  and  develop  a 
package  of  urban  aid.  I  think  the  key  is 
to  ask  why  is  our  analysis  of  what  is 
wrong  and  what  is  our  proposal,  m  gen- 
eral principles,  for  solving  what  is 
wrong? 

It  is  very  important.  I  think,  not  to 
focus  on  the  immediate  daily  tactics  of 
what  specific  legislation,  what  specific 
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.u  iioii.  but  to  start  at  the  vision  level; 
What  is  our  vision  of  American  cities. 
what  is  our  vision  of  helpintc  the  poor, 
and  then  once  we  have  talked  out  our 
basic  values  and  our  basic  tjoals.  to  de- 
velop some  strategies  for  helpintr  the 
cities  and  to  develop  some  strategies 
for  helping  the  poor. 

Only  after  we  have  talked  through 
our  vision  and  our  strategies,  then  we 
ought  to  talk  about  what  projects  we 
think  will  work,  what  kind  of  defin- 
able, delegatable.  achievable,  and  what 
kind  of  building  blocks  will  help.  Once 
we  have  our  vision  and  our  strategies 
and  our  projects  lined  up.  then  I  think 
we  can  get  down  to  the  daily  steps  of 
specific  actions. 

I  find  at  the  vision  level  there  is  a  re- 
markably different  view  between  the 
elite  culture  and  the  rest  of  us  about 
exactly  what  is  going  on.  I  have  been 
fascinated  watching  the  news  and  lis- 
tening to  various  mayors  get  on  tele- 
vision. Their  vision  essentially  is  that 
this  is  the  great  opportunity  to  get 
Washington  to  send  more  money  to  big 
city  machines,  more  pork  barrel,  more 
patronage,  more  opportunity  lor  the 
mayors  to  give  things  away,  more 
money  for  the  bureaucracy. 

I  was  sort  of  astonished  to  watch  a 
number  of  mayors  marching  last  week- 
end, because  it  shocked  me  that  they 
just  do  not  get  the  message.  They  just 
do  not  understand  what  the  real  prob- 
lem is.  The  real  problem  is  not  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  available.  I 
had  my  staff  work  with  the  Congres- 
sional Ilesearch  Service 

Just  to  put  it  in  the  record  as  a  start- 
ing point,  in  1990  the  city  of  Boston, 
whose  mayor  hiis  been  on  television  a 
lot  recently.  had  a  budget  of 
$1,(1'.  i>T<inn(i  the  city  of  I.os  Angeles, 
$1  Ol'i  (H)(i  iKHi  'he  city  of  New  York, 
,$^'H  7IH)  iXKi  iKO  the  city  of  Washington. 
%'.  :!(M).iMtii  .  lose  are  pretty  large 
iinounts  of  money. 

If  we  break  it  down  differently,  per 
100.000  people.  Boston  was  spending 
$244,898,000  for  every  100.000  people.  The 
city  of  New  York  was  spending 
$390,601,000  per  100.0<X)  people,  but  the 
city  of  Washington  was  taking  the 
cake  at  $650.0(X),000  per  100.000  people. 

We  have  to  <usk  ourselves,  looking  at 
these  kinds  of  numbers,  looking  at  the 
number  of  employees  they  had.  47,000 
in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  and  in  the 
much  smaller  city  of  Washington. 
47,000,  394.000  in  New  York. 

In  fact.  New  York  City  in  the  1980's. 
a  period  when  it  was  losing  population, 
went  from  318,925  employees  in  1980  to 
:i94.609  in  1990.  or.  to  put  it  again  in 
terms  of  per  100.000  people,  for  every 
100.000  citizens  of  New  York  there  were 
4.510  employees  in  1980,  and  there  are 
5.370  employees  in  1990. 

Again,  New  York  is  a  piker  compared 
to  Wiishington.  Washington  went  from 
6.500  per  100,000  in  1980  to  7,760  per 
100.000  in  1990.  Washington,  DC,  has  ap- 
proximately   five    times   as    many    «?m- 


ployees  per  100,000  people  as  Los  Ange- 
les, five  times  as  many  employees  per 
100.000  population  as  the  City  of  Los 
.Angeles. 

You  would  think  with  those  kinds  of 
numbers,  budgets  measuring  in  the  bil- 
lions, thousands  and  thousands  of  em- 
plo.yees.  ma.vbe  the  mayoi-s  would  have 
decided  to  focus  on  reforming  their 
cities,  to  spend  the  money  wisely,  to 
restructuie  their  bureaucracy.  to 
changing  the  values  of  the  welfare 
state. 

I  think  that  precisely  because,  start- 
ing with  a  report  that  I  read  from  Gov 
Tom  Keene  of  New  Jersey,  who  when 
he  was  Governor  of  New  Jersey  had  a 
report  done  on  the  Jersey  City  school 
system,  over  1.000  pages,  several  years 
of  research,  where  he  discovered  such 
things  iis  the  fact  that  the  .Jersey  City 
schools  were  using  education  jobs  as 
political  patronage. 

They  had  one  $5-1,000  a  year  inspector 
of  fire  extinguishers  who  had  not  been 
at  work  in  3  years,  because  for  those  3 
years  he  had  been  bu.sy  in  the  political 
machine.  So  he  was  pjiid  $54,000  a  year, 
and  he  was  putting  at  risk  the  children 
of  Jersey  City  because  he  was  not  in- 
specting their  fire  extinguishers. 

Then  we  went  a  step  further.  We 
looked  at  the  whole  question  of  why 
does  the  welfare  state  not  work:  why 
are  the  big  cities,  with  their  billions  of 
dollars,  with  their  tremendous  bu- 
reaucracies, not  working? 

I  have  to  give  a  great  deal  of  credit 
to  then  Congressman,  now  Secretary. 
.Jack  Kemp,  who  really  developed  the 
first  part  of  the  revolutionary  vision  of 
replacing  the  welfare  state  with  an  op- 
portunity society. 

.As  early  as  the  late  1970's  Jack  Kemp 
was  speaking  out  about  the  important 
role  of  free  enterprise,  of  incentives,  of 
opportunity,  of  hard  work,  and  it  is 
fascinating  to  go  back  and  look  at 
some  of  the  things  Jack  Kemp  has  said. 
I  want  to  cite  some  things  that  were 
said  before,  before  there  were  any  riots. 
People  have  said.  "Where  have  the  Re- 
publicans been?"  I..et  me  give  you  an 
example. 

The    Wall    Street   Journal.    June    12. 
1990.  "Liberate  America's  Other  Econ- 
omy." by  .Jack  Kemp: 
(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  12,  1990] 

LIBKRATK  A.MERICA'S  OTHKH  ECONOMY 

(By  .Jack  Kcmpi 

In  1984.  Mario  Cuomo  of  New  York  elec- 
trified the  Democratic  Convention  with  hl.s 
tale  of  America  a-s  two  cities,  one  rich  and 
one  poor,  permanently  dlvide<l  into  two 
classes.  He  talked  about  the  rich  growing 
richer  and  the  poor  becominir  poorer,  with 
the  conclusion  that  class  conflict,  if  not  war- 
fare, was  the  only  result,  and  redistribution 
of  wealth  the  solution. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Gov.  Cuomo,  ho  got 
It  wron^r.  America  is  not  divided  Immutably 
into  two  .static  classes.  But  it  Is  separated  or 
divided  into  two  economies.  One  economy 
our  mainstream  economy — is  democratic  and 
capitalist.  market-oriented  and  entre- 
preneurial    It  offers  incentives  for  workInK 


families  in  labor  and  manaKement  This 
mainstream  economy  rewards  work,  invest- 
ment, .saving  and  productivity.  Incentives 
abound  for  productive  economic  and  social 
behavior. 

It  was  this  economy.  tngKered  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  supply-side  revolution  of  tax 
cuts  in  1981.  that  trenerated  21. .S  million  new 
jobs,  inoie  than  four  million  new  businesses, 
relatively  low  inflation  and  higher  standards 
of  living  for  most  people.  This  economy  has 
created  more  Jobs  in  the  past  decade  than  all 
of  Europe,  Canada  and  Japan  combined.  .And 
according  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  federal  In- 
come taxes  paid  i>v  the  top  1'/,.  of  taxpayers 
has  surged  by  more  than  80"'.,  to  S92  billion  in 
1987  from  J51  billion  in  1981. 

Pockets  of  Poverty 

There  Is  another  economy— a  second  econ- 
omy that  is  similar  In  respect.8  to  the  East 
European  or  Third  World  .socialist  econo- 
mies. It  functions  in  a  fashion  opposite  to 
the  mainstream  capitalist  economy.  It  pre- 
dominates in  the  pockets  of  poverty 
throughout  urban  and  rural  America.  This 
economy  has  barriers  to  productive  human 
and  social  activity  and  a  virtual  absence  of 
economic  incentives  and  rewards.  It  denies 
black.  Hispanic  and  other  minority  men  and 
women  entry  into  the  mainstream.  This 
economy  works  almost  as  effectively  as  did 
hiring  notices  50  years  ago  that  read  "No 
Blacks— or  Hlspanlcs  or  Irish  or  whatever- 
Need  Apply." 

The  irony  is  that  the  second  economy  was 
born  of  desire  to  help  the  poor,  alleviate  suf- 
fering, and  provide  a  basic  social  safety  net. 
The  results  were  a  counterproductive  econ- 
omy. Instead  of  Independence,  the  second 
economy  led  to  dependence.  In  an  effort  to 
minimize  economic  pain,  it  maximized  wel- 
fare bureaucracy  and  social  costs. 

All  around  the  world,  despite  the  resist- 
ance of  the  old  guard,  freedom  and  free  mar- 
kets, democracy  and  capitalism  are  increas- 
ingly on  the  march.  East  Europe  is  looking 
to  us  for  market-oriented  answers,  but  so  is 
East  Harlem.  East  St.  Louis  and  East  Los 
.•\nKeles. 

If  we  are  to  present  the  example  of  demo- 
cratic capitalism  and  the  rule  of  law  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  we've  got  to  make  it  work 
for  the  low-income  people  and  distressed 
neighborhoods  and  communities  right  here 
in  our  own  country.  Whether  it's  called 
bleeding-heart  conservatism.  capitalism 
with  a  social  conscience,  or  populist  conserv- 
atism—it's  the  right  thing  to  do.  the  right 
time  to  do  it.  and  we're  the  right  people  to 
help  lead  it. 

Let's  step  away  from  our  orthodox  notions 
and  examine  this  from  afar  What  if  you 
wanted  to  create  poverty?  What  policies  and 
principles  would  you  use  to  destroy  the  econ- 
omy of  cities  and  make  people  dependent  on 
government?  How  would  you  do  If  Let  me 
offer  some  suggestions: 

Impose  steeply  graduated  and  progressive 
tax  rates  and  then  inflate  the  currency  to 
push  people  Into  ever  higher  tax  brackets. 

Reward  the  welfare  and  unemployment  at 
a  higher  level  than  working  and  productiv- 
ity. 

Tax  the  entrepreneur  who  succeeds  In  the 
letral  system— while  permittmg  an  under- 
Kround.  untaxed,  economy. 

Reward  people  who  stay  in  public  housing 
more  than  those  who  want  to  move  up  and 
out  into  private  houslnK  and  home  owner 
ship. 

Reward  the  family  that  breaks  up  rather 
than  the  family  that  stays  together. 

Encourage  debt,   borrowing  and   spending 
rather  than  saving,  invesilni;  and  rlsk-tak 
ink'. 
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Weaken  and  in  some  cases  destroy  the  link 
between  effort  and  reward. 

The  startling  fact  in  America  today  is  that 
the  highest  marginal  tax  rates  are  being  paid 
not  by  the  rich,  but  by  welfare  mothers  or 
unemployed  fathers  who  want  to  take  a  job. 
In  most  cities,  a  welfare  mother  would  have 
to  earn  S15,000  to  S18,000  in  a  private-sector 
Job  to  earn  the  equivalent  of  the  average  tax- 
free  welfare  payment. 

.Accoi'dintc  to  a  study  by  Christopher 
Jencks  and  Kathryn  Edin  in  American  Pros- 
pect magazine,  mother  with  two  children 
who  is  employed  at  about  $,S  an  hour  would 
take  home  about  45  cents  an  hour  less  than 
If  she  were  on  welfare.  She  loses  nearly  $4  a 
(lay  after  taking  into  account  the  loss  of  gov- 
ernment benefits,  taxes  and  such  work-relat- 
ed expenses  as  transportation  and  child  care. 

The  heavily  regulated  U.S.  housing  market 
is  another  example  of  government-created 
scarcity  Recent  control  in  many  major 
cities  has  crippled  rental  housinK  by  making 
;f  unprofitable  to  be  a  landlord  or  investor. 
Ktrit  controls  do  not  help  the  poor,  because 
rhev  eut  apartment  supply. 

Another  ularint?  t>xample  of  counter- 
productive Kovernment  policy  is  how  the  De- 
partment of  HousmK  and  Urban  Development 
has  tjecn  speiulinti  more  than  $1,300  per  unit 
to  subsidize  vacant  public  housing  -housinK 
often  used  as  i  rack  houses  for  trangs  anil 
druK  pushers.  The  Bush  administration  has 
started  a  policy  tailed  Operation  Occupant, y 
under  which  only  un!t..s  actually  occupied  by 
low-ini'ome  people  will  receive  pubie  housiiiK 
subsidies. 

Let  nie  outline  .some  ideas  for  a  national 
agenda  to  help  low  income  people  and  our 
nation  find  the  keys  that  will  unlock  the 
sha<  kles  of  pcjverty  and  despair: 

Cut  the  lapital  gains  tax  to  15%.  Eliminate 
It  in  distressed  inner  cities  and  rural  com 
niunities  that  we  would  desits'nate  as  Enter 
prise  Zones, 

When  the  tup  capita!  gains  tax  late  wa.s  ic 
duced  to  20°<,  for  49°'o,  the  number  of  small- 
company  start  up  more  than  doubled,  rising 
to  MO, 000  and  creatiiiK  15  million  jobs.  By 
i1raniatn;ally  reducing  the  capital-Rains,  tax 
rale  a»;ain,  and  preenlininn  inner-city  nel^jh- 
borhooils,  we  can  expand  the  economy  and 
p\jt  that  enormous  job-creatin>;  potetitlal  to 
work  where  it  is  needed  most. 

Expand  resident  management  and  urban 
hoiiiesteadinK  m  publu  housing:  to  employer 
residents  to  buy  their  own  houses  and  enjoy 
the  dignity  of  ownership 

Widen  use  of  housing?  vouchers  and  certifi- 
rates  to  nive  low-inconie  families  greater 
choice  of  where  to  live,  while  expanding  ac- 
cess to  affordable  housintj  for  those  most  in 
need 

Reform  the  tax  system  to  remove  low-in 
come  families  from   the  tax   rolls  and  dra- 
matically  Increase   the  after-tax   income   of 
welfare  mothers  and  unemployed  fathers  who 
Ko  to  work. 

In  1948.  at  the  median  intome,  a  family  ol 
four  paid  virtually  no  iniome  tax  and  only 
jao  a  year  in  direct  So.  ial  Security  taxes 
(l°'ci  This  year,  the  same  family's  tax  bui 
den  would  be  more  than  $6,000  To  reach  an-l 
level  cornparat)le  to  1948.  the  personal  ex- 
emption the  tax  allowance  for  the  cost  of 
nurturing  children  would  have  to  be  well 
over  $6,000  today    Instead,  it  is  only  $2,000. 

KXl'AND  TAX  CRKIHT 

Expand  the  eained-lncome  tax  credit  dra 
niatically.  creating  up  to  a  $6,000  exemption 
foi  children  under  16. 

Help  the  homeless.  Congress  should  pass 
the  administration's  new  Shelter  Plus  Care 
pro^fiam  to  expand  community-based  mental 


health  facilities,  drug-abuse  treatment,  job 
training,  and  day  care.  This  program  will 
help  homeless  Americans  t^^ei  shelter,  transi- 
tional housing,  and  support  services  to  help 
them  re-enter  the  main-stieam  economy. 

Provide  educational  opportunity  by  ex- 
pandintf  true  choice  and  competition  throutfh 
magnet  schools,  education  vouchers  or  tui- 
tion tax  credit. 

Encourage  Congress  to  pass  President 
Bush's  HOPE  legislation,  including  IRAs  for 
first  time  home  buyers,  the  low-income 
housing  tax  credit,  and  Operation  Bootstrap 
Unking  housing  vouchers  to  strategies  for 
gaining  self-sufficiency. 

A  propram  like  this  would  make  the  1990s 
the  decade  in  which  we  win  the  war  asainsl 
poverty— just  as  the  decade  of  the  1980's  was 
the  one  in  which  we  won  the  Cold  War 
against  communism 
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This  IS  an  article  by  Secretary  Jack 

Kemp,  June  12,  1990,  almost  2  yeans  be- 
fore there  was  any  looting  in  Los  Ange- 
les. 

His  point  is  very  simple.  We  know 
h(jw  to  create  jobs.  Pass  enterprise 
Z(3nci^  so  that  Los  Angeles  and  rural 
Wisconsin,  so  that  New  York  and  rural 
Georp:ia  would  have  a  chance  in  the 
poorest,  neighborhoods  lo  encourage 
real  business,  lo  encourage  real  jobs,  lo 
help  the  local  entrepreneur,  lo  elimi- 
nate the  capital  gains  tax  and  lo  create 
(jlher  lax  incentives  for  people  who  are 
willing  lo  go  out  and  willing  lo  work 
hard  and  to  create  jobs. 

As  Senator  Paul  Tsongas  said,  .you 
have  to  love  job  creators  if  you  are 
going  to  love  jobs.  You  have  to  be  will- 
ing lo  feed  the  goose  if  .you  are  going  to 
gel  the  goldcm  eggs.  II  is  lime  for  us  to 
pass  an  enterprise  zone  bill. 

I  am  very  saddened  that  an  enter- 
prise zone  bill  aimed  directly  at  the 
inner  cities,  aimeci  directly  at  poor 
rural  areas,  aimed  at  green  lining  areas 
that  have  been  red  lined  for  far  too 
long,  that  we  did  not  in  the  last  2 
weeks  go  ahead  an(i  pass  it.  We  know 
the  President  would  sign  it.  We  know 
we  could  have  gotten  bipartusan  .sup- 
port. I  think  we  should  have  passed  it 
already  and  we  would  now  have  people 
rebuilding  in  east  I.,os  Angeles  using 
their  own  money,  using  capital  invest- 
ment from  other  businesses,  using  real 
private  money  lo  create  permanent 
jobs  for  the  future. 

But  !ei  us  go  a  couple  of  stages  fur- 
ther, and  again  these  are  ideas  devel- 
oped before  we  had  any  riots.  President 
Bush  set  up  a  proposal  that  would 
allow  poor  people  on  welfare  to  have 
510.000  in  assets.  One  might  say  why 
would  we  want  to  do  that.  Well,  there 
is  a  tragic  story  in  the  newspapers 
from  Friday  about  a  young  lady  in 
Connecticut  we  had  saved  up  to  go  to 
college.  Then  it  was  discovered  that  be- 
cause her  family  was  on  welfare  all  of 
her  .savings  would  have  to  be  spent.  She 
was  actually  told  by  welfare  workers  in 
Connecticut  to  go  ahead  and  buy  per- 
fume, go  ahead  and  buy  hi-fi  equip- 
ment,  go   ahead   and   do   anything   but 
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spend  the  money  because  you  are  not 
allowed  lo  have  any  money,  you  cannot 
save  to  go  to  college.  Then  her  mother 
was  told  you  are  now  going  lo  be  forced 
to  pay  back  $9,000  in  welfare  you  got 
while  your  daughter  wi\s  saving  for  col- 
lege, because  it  is  illegal  to  save  if  you 
are  on  welfare. 

What  a  country  when  we  are  teaching 
exactly  the  wrong  values.  Is  this  some- 
thing brand  new  that  President  Bush 
has  not  heard  of?  Was  he  out  of  touch? 
No. 

In  March,  the  President  asked  the 
Congress  to  pass  a  welfare  reform  bill 
to  allow  people  to  save  to  get  an  edu- 
cation, to  get  off  welfare,  to  allow 
them  to  save  up  to  $10,000.  and  nothing 
has  been  done  by  the  Congress 

.As  another  example.  I  had  a  press 
conference  with  Senator  Hank  Bkown, 
Congressman  Cl.^v  Shaw,  Congressman 
ViN  Weber,  and  Republican  candidates 
in  over  30  States,  ovei  101  candidates 
over  the  country  who  got  together  in 
April,  and  we  agreed  together  that  if 
we  were  in  control  of  the  House  next 
year  we  would  pa.ss  a  welfare  reform 
bill  that  would  require  work  and  re- 
quire learning,  thai  would  begin  the 
process  of  helping  people  leave  poverty, 
leave  the  habits  of  not  working,  leave 
the  habits  of  not  learning,  and  would 
begin  the  process  of  eliminating  the 
culture  of  poverty. 
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That  was  in  April  before  there  were 
any  problems,  any  riots,  any  looting  in 
Los  Angeles,  because  they  are  con- 
cerned. You  might  say.  well,  was  Mr. 
Gln'gkich  really  concerned,  were  all  of 
those  Republicans  really  concerned. 

Let  me  read  an  article  from  January 
1991.  in  the  Atlanta  Journal,  well  over 
a  year  iigo.  by  Jeff  Dickerson.  entitled. 
"Why  Not  Pay  Welfare  Moms  To  Teach 
Tots  To  Read?" 

While  I  was  sipping  coffee  the  other  day 
with  Newt  (;ing:rich.  the  Congressman  erupt- 
ed into  another  of  his  conservative  brain- 
storms. Why  not  give  welfare  mothere,  he 
wondered,  a  financial  incentive  to  leach 
their  preschoolers  to  read?  Why  not  try  to 
break  the  cycle  of  dependency  by  putting 
money  in  their  pockets  if  they  offei  their 
kids  a  leg  up?  It  was  a  fresh  idea  that  sound- 
cii  workable.  The  l^eauty  of  it  was  that  it  ac- 
knowledged that  the  only  way  to  break  the 
cycle  of  dependency  was  by  intervening  into 
the  lives  of  the  young.  This  idea  was  even 
l;etter  by  making  the  mom  the  mtervenor. 
But  how  .many  thousands,  millions  would  it 
cost?  Actually,  ifjnorance  would  be  the  .-nore 
expensive  choice.  It  is  far  more  expensive 
keeping  the  liwterate  and  cnminai  caged  at 
$20,000  and  $30,000  a  pop.  It  is  far  more  expe.T- 
sive  wntinf  a  stream  of  welfare  checks  with 
no  end  to  dependency  ;n  sight.  One  of  the  odd 
things  about  Gingrich's  proposal  is  that  here 
sits  an  arch-conservative  loathed  even  by 
some  of  his  Republican  colleagues,  cooking 
up  ways  to  rescue  the  poor  from  their  pov- 
erty. It  is  a  job  you  expect  to  fall  to  Ted 
Kennedy  and  Howard  Metzenbaum.  and  yet 
their  only  idea  on  helping  the  poor  has  been 
more  aid  which  means  more  of  the  same  and 
moi-e  dependence.  Gingrich  is  saying  if  we 
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can  teaoh  the  yount:  to  read  and  to  respect 
education,  we  mluht  break  the  lyde  of  pov- 
erty. That  Is  more  promlsinK  than  breeding 
dependence,  but  it  is  not  perfect.  Who  says 
the  youhK  mom  has  the  wherewithal  to  leach 
her  younK  Ijoy  or  (?irl  to  read?  Who  says  she 
will  respond  to  financial  incentives  as  if  she 
were  a  venture  capital Isf  We  cannot  say 
that  she  would  respond,  of  ooui-se,  but  would 
we  not  he  remiss  If  we  did  not  try  to  eel  her 
to?  GINGRICH  has  other  novel  ideas.  He 
thinks  teenage  mothers  should  get  welfare 
checks  only  If  they  attend  prenatal  cla.sses. 
which  is  another  way  to  sayInK  that  if  you 
are  yountc  and  pregnant  and  Unorant  of 
chlld-rearinK-.  please  take  the  time  to  learn  a 
few  basics. 

My  point  i.s  this:  .leff  DIckfison,  in 
January  1.991,  after  a  pct.-toffether  we 
had  had  over  the  Christmas  break,  was 
catching  the  rhythm  of  the  passion, 
the  intensity,  the  sincerity  that  people 
like  ViN  W'KBKR.  .Jack  Kemp,  and  I  have 
in  order  to  try  to  bi"eak  out  of  the  cur- 
rent cycle  of  welfare  and  bureaucracy 
and  poverty. 

.My  wife.  Marianne,  and  I  went  in  .^u- 
tfiist  of  last  .year  to  a  tremendous  con- 
ference in  Boston  of  over  1.200  tenant 
leaders  from  all  over  America,  poor 
people,  black.  Hispanic.  larKel.v.  some 
white,  some  American  In<iian,  some 
Asian,  gathered  by  Bob  Woodson,  one 
of  the  most  innovative  developers  of 
new  ideas  at  the  National  Center  for 
Neit,'hborhood  Policy. 

Hot)  Woodson  brouh'ht  together  1.200 
people  who  were  poor  but  who  want 
soineday  to  have  a  chance  to  own  prop- 
erty, who  want  their  children  to  tjo  to 
school,  who  want  to  have  a  chance  to 
control  their  nei^rhborhoods. 

We  spend  2  days  with  them  talking' 
about  dramatic,  revolutionary,  radical 
new  idccos.  ideas  of  replacinij  the  wel 
fare  state  with  an  opportunity  society, 
and  this  was  in  Auf^ust  1991.  well  before 
the  lootintf  in  Los  Anjfeles. 

And  yet  we  arc?  not  able  to  tjet  these 
ideas  through  the  Congress,  to  get 
these  ideas  developed  the  way  they 
should  be.  to  finance  the  refoi-ms.  It  is 
easy  to  finance  the  same  old  bureauc- 
racy. It  is  easy  for  people  to  send 
money  to  the  same  old  mayors  and 
same  old  city  councils,  and  it  is  eas.v  to 
prop  up  the  same  old  public  employee 
unions,  but  to  get  new  ideas,  new  ap- 
proaches, new  hope,  that  is  hard. 

In  the  case  of  helping  kids  learn  how 
to  read.  I  worked  with  West  Georgia 
College,  and  for  the  last  two  summers 
we  have  had  a  program  called  "Karning 
by  Learning."  Dr.  Mel  Steeley  of  West 
Georgia  College  is  our  coordinator.  It 
is  a  Thousand  Points  of  Light  Pro- 
grram.  49  adult  volunteers.  1  p<>rson  paid 
$500.  It  would  not  look  very  impressive 
the  way  most  of  the  liberal  mayors 
count  score,  but  49  volunteers  for  free 
doing  the  work  is  a  pretty  good  start. 
We  went  into  five  counties,  public 
housing  projects,  did  not  spend  ver.v 
much.  We.  instead,  used  the  public  li- 
braries. They  are  thei-e   They  are  fi-ee. 

We  got  poor  children  to  go  to  the  li- 
brary. One  of  the  first  things  we  did  in 


this  program  was  give  them  a  library 
card  and  teach  them  how  to  get  to 
their  library,  to  lent  the  books  for  fi-ee, 
to  check  them  out.  again,  low  cost, 
would  not  look  very  good.  Most  of  our 
liberal  friends  would  say.  Cannot  be 
very  effective." 

VVe  had  a  requirement.  The  children 
came  once  a  week  and  brought  the 
books  they  claimed  to  have  read.  Now. 
we  met  in  fiee  space  donated  to  us  by 
the  public  housing  projects,  because 
they  were  excited  to  have  the  children 
kept  busy,  to  have  the  children  doing 
something  productive. 

Now.  in  that  sense,  again,  it  does  not 
look  like  very  much,  did  not  add  up. 
free  volunteers,  free  library  books,  free 
space,  cannot  be  very  committed,  and 
yet  we  had  a  particular  idea  that  wiis 
part  of  our  revolution,  a  particular 
idea  that  is  part  of  how  an  opportunity 
society  would  replace  the  welfare  state. 

We  wanted  an  Incentive  for  second- 
and  third-graders  who  were  poor,  who 
grew  up  in  single-head-of-household 
families,  who  maybe  did  not  have  a  sin- 
gle book  at  home,  who  had  no  incentive 
to  learn  how  to  i-ead  and  write.  We 
went  to  them,  and  we  said.  ■Well,  we 
will  do  something  most  Americans  un- 
derstand. We  will  pay  you  $2  a  book  for 
ever.v  book  you  read."  It  is  a  very  radi- 
cal idea.  It  was  child  labor,  and  it  was 
piecework.  It  only  had  one  virtue: 
every  child,  no  matter  how  po(jr,  un- 
derstood the  concept  and  understood 
that  if  they  would  read,  they  would 
have  cash. 

We  did  have  one  group  in  Douglas 
County  who  were  so  cynical  at  8  yeai-s 
of  age.  and  it  was  frankly  very  fright- 
ening and  it  was  a  prelude  to  what  hap- 
pened this  year  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
they  said  to  us,  "You  .are  going  to 
cheat  us.  You  will  manipulate  us.  You 
will  get  us  to  read,  and  then  you  will 
not  pay  us  any  money."  That  group  we 
paid  every  week,  and  by  the  way,  we 
doubled  the  number  of  kld.s  who  came 
in  every  week,  because  suddenly  the 
only  kids  in  the  project  who  had  cash 
were  the  kids  who  were  reading.  Sud- 
denly it  became  a  big  deal  to  be  a  read- 
er. 

Now.  what  did  the  program  accom- 
plish? Volunteers,  low  cost,  low  over- 
head, no  bureaucracy,  would  not  have 
fit  any  of  Mayor  Flynn's  proposals,  too 
(heap. 

There  were  282  students,  the  first 
year,  who  read  3,602  books.  We  paid 
them  $7.20'}.  Our  top  student,  the  first 
year,  was  a  young  lad.y  in  Villa  Rica 
who  read  83  books.  Wo  paid  her  $166. 
Her  dad  look  a  day  off  work  to  protect 
her.  Because,  after  all.  you  give  a 
young  girl  that  age  $166.  she  needs 
somebody  to  look  after  her. 

We  did  three  things  simultaneously 
without  bureaucracy:  We  taught  lit- 
eracy Some  of  our  students  jumped 
two  grade  levels  in  7  weeks  because,  for 
the  first  time  in  their  life,  they  were 
motivated  to  ilo  real  work.  Second,  we 


had  empowerment,  a  fancy  word.  You 
read  the  article  in  the  Noonan,  GA, 
newspaper,  about  a  9-yeai"-old  girl  buy- 
ing her  first  pair  of  sneakers,  you  are 
seeing  empowerment  for  real  Third,  we 
taught  free  enterprise. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a  pimp  or  a 
prostitute  or  a  drug  dealer  to  make 
money  in  ,\merica  You  can  do  an  hon- 
est da.v's  work  and  get  an  honest  day".s 
pay. 

People  said  you  should  not  have  to 
pay  kids  to  read.  1  have  yet  to  be  in  a 
middle-class  neighborhood  and  ask  par- 
ents, "How  many  of  .you  reward  your 
children  for  reading."  and  nor  have 
two-thirds  of  the  hands  go  up.  "How 
many  of  you  give  your  kidh  a  reward  if 
they  get  straight  As?"  Hand  go  up. 
"How  many  of  you  give  your  kids  a  re- 
ward if  they  are  in  the  honor  society?" 
Hand  go  up. 

Well,  what  if  you  have  child  whose 
mother  is  too  poor,  whose  background 
hiis  no  value  for  education,  who  has  no- 
body locally  giving  them  an  incentive, 
what  if  we  pretend  we  are  middle  cla.ss, 
and  we  give  them  some  money  just  iis 
though  their  mom  ami  dad  were  middle 
class  or  upper  middle  class?  It  turns 
out  it  works,  thanks  to  Dr.  Mel 
Stceloy's  tremendous  work  at  West 
Georgia  College,  there  are  now  Earning 
by  Learning  Programs  in  10  States,  and 
in  one  school  s.ystem  in  Texas,  the  pub- 
lic school  is  now  paying  every  third 
grader  50  cents  a  book  for  every  book 
they  read. 

We  spent  $<),  100.000.000  on  title  I  fund- 
ing for  the  disadvantaged,  and  that 
would  be  3  billion  books  read  for  $6  bil- 
lion transferred  to  kids.  My  guess  is. 
and  I  am  not  saying  we  ought  to  re- 
place title  I,  but  I  am  .saying  as  a  way 
of  thinking,  of  breaking  out  of  the  bu- 
reaucrac.v,  certainly  it  is  worth  explor- 
ing, and  we  w<M'e  doing  it  2  years  before 
Los  Angeles  occuri'ed. 

One  other  example  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  been  trying  ver.v  hard  to  con- 
vince this  Congress  to  pass  things  is 
what  I  think  was  a  brilliant  speech  by 
the  Vice  President  in  New  York  City  at 
the  Kconomic  Club  on  February  27  He 
said  some,  frankly,  rather  challenging 
things.  He  talk<'(l  about  how  much  we 
see  around  the  world  with  things 
changing  He  talked  about  the  need  to 
change  things. 

I  want  to  quote  from  him.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Qu.WLK  in  New  York  City,  not 
after  the  riots.  Vice  President  QUAYLE 
in  New  York  City  on  February  27: 

It  was  our  fate  and  (food  fortune  to  watch 
the  KTeat  coUectlvisi  experiment  from  out- 
side the  laboratory.  But  tho.se  millions  of 
souls  who  had  to  endure  it— they  are  our  wit 
ne.sses.  And  what  they  tell  us  Is  simply  and 
unequivocal  Socialism,  or  any  Rlossed-over 
variation  of  It.  won't  work.  It  will  diminish. 
destroy,  and  devour  resources,  instead  of  cre- 
ating and  building.  In  mans  economic  life, 
the  state  may  be  an  uneasy  ally  but  never  a 
friend. 

As  we  seek  our  economic  security  in  this 
uncertain  world,  we  must  learn  what  works 


and  what  doesn  t.  Let  us  look  at  this  sreat 
city.  It  attests  lo  what  becomes  of  those  who 
put  their  faith  in  the  benevolence  of  the 
state.  In  what  should  be  a  liberal  paradise, 
what  do  we  find  instead? 

Honest,  ambitious,  hard-workin?  New 
Yorkers  strugBllnR  to  pay  the  highest  local 
taxes  in  America— aljout  $1,600  per  person. 

A  business  tax  three  times  greater  than 
that  paid  by  businesses  in  Chicago  and  Los 
Angeles.  One  in  every  eight  people  on  the 
dole.  Taxpayers  investing  $7,000  a  year  for 
each  public  school  student  compared  to 
$1  000  per  year  per  student  in  private  schools 
The  taxpayers'  investment  in  education  gets 
I  high  school  graduation  rate  of  38  percent. 
I'ljat  means  62  percent  don't  finish  on  time. 
Liberal  economics  may  prevail  here,  but  it 
sure  doesn't  work  here.  It  is  estimated  that 
by  1994  a  total  of  3'20.000  private  sector  jobs 
will  be  lost  in  New  York  City.  When  the  tax- 
[liivers  meekly  protest  these  high  taxes,  the 
liberal  deep  thinkers  snap  back  that  we  lack 
"compassion  "  for  the  working  man.  but  the 
working  man  is  usually  the  one  most  hurl  by 
this  kind  of  thinking. 
Close    quote     from     Vice    President 

QUAYLE. 
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His  point  is  this.  We  want  to  help  the 
people  of  New  York.  We  do  not  want  to 
help  the  politii^ians  (if  New  York.  We 
want  to  help  tlir  iioi.i  of  New  York.  We 
do  not  want  to  help  the  political  power 
structure  of  New  York. 

Vice  President  QiiAVi.K  went  on  lo 
say  some  very  basic  principles: 

You  don't  build  economic  strength  by  tax- 
ing economic  strength.  If  you  tax  wealth, 
you  diminish  wealth.  If  you  diminish  wealth, 
you  diminish  investment.  The  fewer  the  in- 
vestments, the  fewer  joijs. 

Now.  the  point  we  arc  making  is  very 
simple  and  very  straightforward.  We 
think  we  know  how  to  create  jobs,  pass 
mterpiise  zone  legislation,  cut  taxes. 
use  the  Weed  and  Seed  Program  of  the 
.Justice  Deparlincnt  to  clean  out  the 
iTiminals.  eslabli.sh  an  incentive  pro- 
trrani  for  education,  develop  new  ap- 
jiKiaches  that  cncoui'age  people  lo  cre- 
.itf  permanent  private  jobs  and  yet 
when  we  turn  to  the  liberal  mayors 
who  rarne  and  marched  on  the  city,  we 
i;it  the  opposite,  raise  taxes,  pay  off 
thf  pul)lic  employees  unions,  keep  in- 
ircdibly  ilunib  work  rules.  Waste 
niuney , 

Our  criliduc  "f  the  welfare  .<tale  big 
1  ity  is  five  points: 

First,  value.  We  believe  m  w.ork.  The 
welfare  system  has  failed.  VVe  believe 
vdu  should  require  work  andor  learn- 
ing from  every  able-bodied  adult  under 
the  age  of  retirement,  period. 

We  think  the  values  of  the  welfare 
state  simply  do  not  function. 

Second,  the  bureauci'atic  structure 
has  failed.  How  can  you  look  at  the 
total  numlier  of  workers  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  ihe  size  of  the  city  of 
\Va.shingion's  budget,  walk  through  ihe 
(  ity,  watch  the  evening  news  and  not 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  .i 
I  ity  structure  that  has  failed? 

How  can  you  look  at  New  York  City, 
look  at  the  size  of  the  city  budget,  $28 


billion,  and  not  conclude  that  there  is 
something  fundamentally  wrong,  that 
we  need  refoi'm  of  the  bureaucratic 
structure. 

Third,  v.-e  believe  the  future  is  not  in 
govei-nment.  The  future  is  in  private 
industry,  in  voluntarism,  in  commu- 
nity and  enterprise  zones,  in  Seci-etary 
Kemps  HOPE  Program  and  Bob 
Woodson's  Neighborhood  Ideas 

Fourth.  We  have  to  .stamp  out  violent 
crime.  We  need  to  apply  the  RICO  stat- 
utes to  the  gangs.  We  need  to  set  up  a 
nationwide  information  system  on 
gangs.  We  need  to  be  prepared  to  use 
the  Weed  and  Seed  Program  at  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  stamp  out  gangs. 
We  have  got  to  do  something  decisive 
on  crime. 

.■\nd  yet  if  you  go  on  a  values  basis 
from  the  welfare  state  to  the  Oppor- 
tunity Society,  you  replace  welfare 
with  work  and  learning.  If  you  replace 
the  current  bureaucratic  structure 
with  a  system  modeled  on  quality  and 
Edward  bemming's  concept  of  how  we 
can  have  people  be  effective,  if  you 
shift  from  reliance  on  government  to 
shifting  toward  private  industry,  vol- 
untarism, community  enterprise  zones, 
if  you  are  willing  to  take  on  the  crimi- 
nals and  recognize  that  when  you  learn 
that  40  percent  of  the  people  picked  up 
in  Los  Angeles  for  major  looting.  40 
percent  were  convicted  felons  out  on 
parole,  that  this  was  in  essence  a  fel- 
ons' riot.  These  were  criminals  on  a 
rampage,  and  that  is  the  latest  num- 
bers from  the  newspapers  today,  that 
40  percent  of  the  looters  they  picked  up 
so  far  engaged  in  serious  looting  were 
convicted  felons  out  on  parole. 

Can  you  wonder  that  we  have  prob- 
lems when  you  put  violent  people  back 
on  the  streets? 

All  our  good  friends  on  the  left  and 
all  our  liberal  mayors  say.  "Fine.  fine. 
We  understand  this  value  stuff.  We  un- 
derstand using  quality  instead  of  bu- 
reaucracy. We  know  you  have  your  val- 
ues, but  let  us  spend  more  money.  The 
test  of  .vour  sincerity  is  money." 

As  I  said  earlier,  earning  by  learning 
would  have  failed  because  it  was  not 
expensive  enough,  and  yet  1  would  say 
before  we  ought  to  spend  a  penny  more 
on  our  biggest  cities,  we  should  chal- 
lenge the  mayors  and  the  city  councils 
U)  three  changes: 

First,  we  should  challenge  them  to 
change  their  work  rules,  especially  the 
unionized  contracts  that  ai'e  so  silly 
and  so  foolish  and  so  wasteful  and  so 
destructive. 

Second,  we  should  challenge  them  to 
have  pi'ivatized  and  quality  oriented 
commissions  going  through  every  ele- 
ment of  bureaucratic  waste,  every  ele- 
ment of  bui'eaucratic  stupidity,  and 
every  element  of  insensitivity  to  public 
need. 

Third,  we  should  tackle  head  on  the 
problem  of  political  corruption,  pi-e- 
cisely  m  the  name  of  liberating  the 
people  of  New   York   City,   helping  the 
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poor  get  jobs,  creating  safety  m  the 
poorest  neighborhoods,  establishing 
the  right  to  run  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods, their  own  communities,  their 
own  public  housing  projects.  We  should 
be  prepared  to  take  on  the  big  city  bu- 
reaucracies and  the  big  city  politicians 
in  oi'der  to  lay  out  this  framework. 

If  anyone  wonders  what  I  am  refer- 
ring to.  let  me  just  suggest  if  you  read 
the  January  Readers  Digest  article 
how  the  unions  stole  the  Big  Apple, 
you  get  a  very  clear  sense  of  exactly 
what  is  going  wrong.  When  you  read  m 
the  Reader's  Digest  article  how  the 
unions  stole  the  Big  .Apple,  a  $57,000  a 
year  public  school  janitor  whose  union 
contract  requires  him  to  mop  the 
school  floor  three  times  a  year,  that  is 
about  $19,000  per  mopping,  you  know 
the  system  does  not  work. 

When  you  read  about  a  contract  that 
involves  the  Sanitation  Workers 
Union,  a  contract  which  is  absurd  and 
outrageous  and  indefensible,  you  know 
the  system  does  not  work. 

Anil  yet  after  I  began  talking  about 
this  and  about  the  same  time  when  the 
New  York  Times  wa.s  attacking  me  and 
saying  here  1  was  as  the  Vice  President 
was  picking  on  poor  New  York  City,  let 
me  read  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  about  one  of  these 
contracts.  Remember,  this  is  about  one 
of  the  mayors  who  marched  on  Wash- 
ington because  he  wants  us  to  raise 
taxes  lo  send  him  more  money. 

This  is  from  the  New  York  Times: 
CITY  Shri.nks  on  GARH.^G^:  Reform 

After  almost  two  years  of  negotiations,  the 
Dinkins  administration  blinked  and  granted 
New  York  City  sanitation  workers  a  raise 
without  insisting  on  a  full  day's  work  for  a 
full  day's  pay.  Instead  the  city  agreed  to 
more  productivity  negotiations  that  ^ould 
take  a  year  or  more,  and  are  not  guaranteed 
to  succeed. 

What  a  iost  opportunity  and  costly  mis- 
take: Mayor  David  Dinkins  keeps  saying 
that  unions  won't  get  raises  unless  they 
grant  productivity  savings.  Until  he  dem- 
onstrates that,  why  should  the  public— and 
unions — believe  him'' 

The  negotiations  provided  the  perfect  op- 
portunity for  the  city  to  demonstrate  some 
muscle.  Since  the  new  recycling  program 
began  in  1989.  many  sanitation  workers  have 
been  working  partial  days  while  collecting 
full  salaries.  They  finish  collection  routes 
more  quickly  because  recycling  reduced  the 
amount  of  garbage.  The  city  is  obliged  to 
pay  additional  workers  to  handle  recycling. 

The  city  could  have  insisted  that  the  new 
contract  extend  routes  so  that  all  workers 
put  in  eight  houre,  rather  than  as  little  as 
four.  Instead  the  contract  sets  a  goal  ol  re- 
turning to  1980  productivity  levels,  but 
leaves  the  means  to  future  talks. 

The  two  sides  are  supposed  to  come  up 
with  a  new  collection  route  formula  in  about 
a  month.  If  they  disagree,  either  side  can  go 
to  binding  arbitration.  The  administration 
did  go  to  arbitration  with  its  police  union 
and  the  subsequent  agreement  was  fair,  so 
maybe  it  will  show  some  mettle  with  the 
sanitation  workers.  At  least  the  new  con- 
tract establishes  a  procedure  for  change.  But 
if  City  Hall  had  made  productivity  reform  a 
condition  of  the  new  contract,  a  city  strug- 
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Kllng  with  recession  would  already  be  saving 
badly  needed  money. 

This  is  on  pa^e  A  14.  New  York 
Times,  February  18.  I  am  Koin»j  to 
check.  I  do  not  frankly  know  if  the  city 
did  (?o  back  and  so  to  artibration  on 
this,  but  I  am  soin>?  to  check  on  that. 

Let  me  make  this  point.  Here  is  the 
New  York  Times  reportini?  about  New 
York  City.  thai  they  have 
>,'arbajjeworkers  working  as  little  as  4 
hours  a  day  while  K'cttinM:  paid  for  8 
hours  a  day  of  work. 

Now  why  would  1  want  to  raise  taxes 
on  Marietta.  GA.  or  Owensboro,  KY. 
why  would  I  want  to  raise  taxes  on  St. 
Loui-s.  why  would  I  want  to  raise  taxes 
iuivwhi^re  in  America  in  order  to  be  al 
Idwii  til  have  the  honor  of  shipping 
money  to  New  York  City  to  subsidize  a 
worker  who  is  only  working  half  tne 
time  he  is  setting  paid  for? 

Why  is  it  not  fair,  and  reasonable, 
and  responsible  to  insist  that  these  bis 
city  mayors  take  on  ttj§^e  kind  of  work 
roles  and  get  a  full  day's  work  for  a  full 
day's  pay?  Why  is  that  so  outrageous? 
\\i\\  does  It  make  us  inappropriate,  in- 
.sfn.sittvf.  unfair,  and  unkind  to  insist. 
when  the  New  York  Times  is  pointing 
it  out.  not.  .-^onu'  ri^'ht-wing  organ,  but 
rathiT  the  New  '^'ork  Times  is  saying. 
"Hi-v.  We  t,'(it  a  piohlcm  here." 

Quote  from  the  New  Voik  Times  Met- 
ropolitan Monday.  August  12.  1991: 

New  York  City's  payroll;  how  did  it  Bet  so 
biK''  Thp  number  of  New  York  City's  em 
ployees  Increased  26.8  percent  from  1981  to 
1991  In  the  same  period  San  Francisco's 
total  grew  11.2  percent,  and  Mlaml'.s  grew  6.9 
percent.  From  1964  to  the  present  Boston's 
total  Increased  by  1.6  percent,  and  Chicago's 
fell  7.3  percent. 

Now  let  mo  pdint  out.  Here  is  a  city 
which  iriir.M.siil  its  public  jMiyroll  by 
2()  8  ptri  rti!  in  ,i  decade  while  popu- 
lation wa.s  itri'lining. 

Let  nil'  •'  .1  stage  further,  reading 
from  the  Nr;s  'I'dik  Times; 

New  York  City's  work  force  Is  at  Its  hlKh- 
est  level  since  the  city  began  keeping  con 
sisteiit  records  16  years  ago.  Even  If  the  city 
carries  out  Its  ambitious  budget  cutting  pro- 
►fiiim.  the  work  force  will  still  be  above  the 
level  of  .June  1975  at  the  onset  of  the  city's 
[iu'vious  fiscal  crisis.  In  the  past  decade  the 
number  of  people  In  city  government  grew  by 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  city's  population, 
grew  only  3.5  percent.  The  planned  head 
count  reduction  of  7151  workers  to  balance 
the  budget  for  1992  would  reduce  the  city's 
work  force  by  only  3  percent.  City  agencies 
do  not  say  that  services  have  gotten  that 
much  better,  but  that  the  city's  problems, 
crime,  homelessness.  AIDS,  the  drug  crisis. 
have  gotten  that  much  worse. 

They  then  go  through  stage  by  stage 
each  of  the  departments  for  the  city, 
and  we  look  at  those  and  say  to  our- 
selves, "Now  wait  .1  second.  Why 
should  we  be  in  a  position  where  we  are 
goin^  to  raise  taxes  everywhere  else  to 
send  t  he  money  to  a  city  that  has  this 
many  employees  and  is  spending  this 
amount  uf  money."  and  let  me  say  one 
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brief  word  about  who  is  responsible  for 
all  of  this. 

I  get  a  little  tired  of  having  a  group 
of  mayors  come  to  Washington  or  get 
on  national  television  and  sa.v.  "Oh, 
it's  the  Republicans.  It's  that  Repub- 
lican administration  "  The  last  Repub- 
lican mayor  of  Boston  left  office  in 
1973.  The  last  Republican  mayor  of  Los 
Angeles  left  office  in  1962.  The  last  Re- 
publican ma.vor  of  New  York  left  office 
in  1972. 

According  to  CRS,  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  Washington.  DC.  has 
never  had  a  Republican  ma.vor.  but  it  is 
not  just  the  mayors.  Let  us  look  at 
city  councils. 

We  asked  the  Congressional  Research 
Service.  Here  is  what  we  have  as  of 
toda.v : 

Boston— Congressional  Research 

Service  was  still  looking  and  stated  the 
last  Republican  majority  city  council 
would  have  had  to  have  been  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  if  there  ever  was 
one. 

Los  Angeles^  Congressional  Research 
Service  looked  back  60  years  and  has 
not  found  a  Republican  majority  yet. 

New  York  Mot  a  Republican  major- 
ity in  this  century. 

Washington  The  city  council  has 
never  had  a  Republican  majority. 

Now  with  a  ma.vor.  Democrat;  city 
council  Democrat: 

Boston    Jl. 450.000. 000  budget. 
Los  Angeles    $4,019,814,000  budget. 
New  York    $28.7 I9.75L00O  budget. 
Washington    $;j. 210.000.000  budget. 
And   these  are   not  ma.yors  and   city 
councils  that  are  helpless. 
Boston— 20.800  emplo.yees. 
Los  Angeles — 47,900  employees. 
New  York  -394,000  employees. 
Washington    47,900  employees. 
It  is  amazing,  but  at  the  rate  that 
New  Y'ork  is  going,  they  will  pass  the 
city    of    Washington.    They    will    have 
more  city  employees  in  N'w  York  than 
there  are   people   in    U  ,i,  .'iiiirton,    and 

these  are  the  mayors  wh m.    to  the 

city  having  had  absolute-  1  >■  n.n.ratic 
control  of  their  city  for  a  hall  century 
and  tell  us  that  we  have  some  obliga- 
tion because  we  did  not  send  enough 
money  to  them. 

Well,  let  us  look  again  at  how  they 
use  the  mone.v.  This  is  from  an  article 
in  Newsweek,  December  17.  1990 

(From  Newsweek.  Dec.  17.  1990) 
Why  Cities  Cut  Meat.  N(rr  Flah— In  Tough 
BuDGHTT  Times,  Bureaucracies  Thrive 
While  Essential  services  Sufkeh 
Residents  of  New  Orleans  could  tell  it  was 
budget  time  last  fall  because  the  city  coro- 
ner Issued  a  familiar  threat  "No  more  pick- 
ing: up  dead  bodies  on  the  street."  And  fur- 
ther. Dr.  Frank  MInyard  warned,  any  corpses 
lucky  enough  to  make  It  to  the  morKue 
would  just  have  to  He  there  budget  cuts 
would  prevent  his  office  from  doing  autop 
sles.  too.  The  bodies  did  not.  It  turns  out. 
pile  up  on  the  streets.  The  city  mana»fed  to 
find  more  money.  The  plan  to  shut  down  the 
coroner  was  part  of  a  city  ploy  to  wrangle 
funds  from  the  8tat«— and  it  didn't  work.  The 
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Kovernor  suggested  that  before  the  mayor 
went  begging-  or  cuttInK  essential  services 
he  mi«ht  first  trim  the  city's  wasteful  pa- 
tronage jol)s  For  example.  New  Orleans  traf 
tic  courts  employ  special  judges  who  earn 
167,000  a  year,  take  60  days'  vacation  ami 
maintain  private  leijal  practices— and  work 
only  part  time  on  the  bench. 

As  more  and  more  cities  struggle  with 
major  fiscal  crises,  budget  cutters  are  run- 
ning into  a  pierplexInK  question:  why  can't— 
or  won't— cities  cut  bureaucratic  bloat  in- 
stead of  essential  services?  Cities  are  finding 
themselves  squeezed,  partly  for  reasons  tje- 
yond  their  control.  Special  referendums  pro- 
hibit some  from  raising  taxes,  others  suffer 
from  mounting  social  problems,  a  declining 
economy  or  federal  aid  cutbacks.  But  too 
often  cities  end  up  cutting  basic  services  or 
raising  taxes  because  they  are  unable  to  shed 
flab  "The  city  Is  like  a  fat  man  who's  told 
to  lose  a  few  pounds."  says  Henry  Stern, 
president  of  Citizens  Union,  a  New  York  City 
watchdog  group.  'He  eats  5  percent  more  and 
then  cuts  off  his  fingers."  Most  cities  now 
spend  at  least  half  their  budgets  on  payroll. 
A  guide  to  why  cutting  bureauci-acies  Is  so 
hard : 

THE  WASHINOroN  MONUMENT  SYNDOME 

New  Orleans'  KambIt  wa.s  a  creative  vari- 
ation on  a  common  bureaucratic  strategy. 
When  faced  with  across-the-board  cuts,  agen- 
cy directors  may  slash  the  most  visible  or  im- 
portant services  to  show  the  public  they  can- 
not spare  a  dime.  The  goal:  intense  public 
outcry  forcing  city  hall  to  back  down.  (Bu- 
reaucratic turf  battlers  everywhere  owe  a 
debt  to  federal  parks  officials  who  have  re- 
sponded to  budget  cuts  by  padlocking  the 
Washington  Monument.*  In  New  York  City, 
transit-authority  officials  facing  budget 
shortfalls  first  threatened  to  shut  down 
night  subway  service,  used  by  39,000  people 
daily.  When  the  city  cut  98  Bureau  of  Bridges 
Jobs  in  November,  a  deputy  commissioner 
warned  that  even  major  bridges  connecting 
Manhattan  to  the  rest  of  the  city  might  have 
to  be  closed.  The  cuts  came  anyway — and 
they're  doing  more  maintenance  than  ever. 

But  few  cities  have  practiced  the  ploy  as 
aggressively  as  the  Washington  Monument's 
hometown,  the  District  of  Columbia.  A  re- 
cent blue-ribbon  commission  found  the  city's 
police  department  was  embarrassingly  top- 
heavy  with  expensive  deskbound  officers.  Yet 
when  the  city  council  cut  S4  million,  the  de- 
partment quickly  announced  that  "due  to 
budget  constraints"  It  would  have  to  elimi- 
nate special  summer  street  patrols  in  drug- 
ravaged  areas  and  in  exclusive  Georgetown, 
homo  to  many  of  the  city's  wealthiest  and 
most  politically  Influential  citizens.  .\ 
spokesman  ominously  warned  visitors  to 
avoid  the  trendy  area  because  police  could 
no  longer  guarantee  their  safety. 

THE  PROTECTION  RACKET 

Civil  Service  rules,  of  course,  can  some- 
times make  It  hard  to  dismiss  incompetent 
workers.  DC  t,'overnment  managers  have 
hired  entire  staffs  of  "shadow  workers"  just 
to  do  the  jobs  of  lousy  employees  they 
couldn't  manage  to  fire,  a  recent  private 
audit  found  Just  as  Important,  byzantlne 
personnel  rules  warp  sweeping  reform  ef- 
forts. Washington's  Mayor-elect  Sharon 
Pratt  Dixon  won  election  by  pledging  to  cut 
2.000  unneces.sary  middle  managers  But  be- 
cause of  seniority  rules,  a  mldlevel  manager 
whose  position  has  been  eliminated  can 
"bump"  someone  more  junior.  "You  could 
try  to  eliminate  2.000  middle  managers  and 
end  up  firing  3,000  secretaries.  "  says  city- 
council  member  Betty  Ann  Kane. 


To  avoid  these  obstacles  budgeteers  often 
try  saving  money  by  not  replacing  those  who 
quit  or  retire.  But  what  happens  if  too  many 
people  happen  to  retire  in  an  already  over- 
burdened office?  No  place  is  hated  by  Wash- 
ingtonlans  more  than  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
Vehicle  Services,  whose  daunting  lines  would 
frustrate  a  Moscow  housewife.  Yet  despite 
the  city's  middle-management  overload, 
budget  freezes  have  left  unfilled  59  slots  for 
license  clerks,  car  inspectors  and  other 
frontline  Motor  'Vehicle  workers.  Maybe  resi- 
■ients  would  finally  believe  the  city  budget  is 
lean.  Mayor  Marion  Barry  said  recently, 
•when  the  lines  get  long  around  down  at 
Motor  Vehicles— as  they  are  going  to."  (Re- 
member the  Washington  Monument  Syn- 
drome?) 

UNNECE-SSARY  WORKERS  ARE  NECESSARY 
VOTERS 

Municipal  unions  are  among  the  last  orga- 
nizations that  can  deliver  large  blocks  of 
voters.  San  Francisco  employs  25.000— equiv- 
alent to  one  tenth  of  the  city's  votei-s.  Not 
.surprisingly,  unions  have  great  leverage  In 
:ontract  negotiations.   Philadelphia  unions     partisan  basis  and  passing  real  reform. 


ment  jobs  program  for  residents  shut  out  of 
the  private  sector.  But  in  difficult  times  the 
equation  changes.  Every  dollar  of  bloat  Is  a 
dollar  less  to  keep  streets  safe,  clinics  open 
and  teachers  teaching. 

D  2340 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  from  News- 
week. The  date  was  December  17.  1990. 
The  reason  I  cite  that  is  we  are  not 
talking  about  a  Bush  administration 
proposal.  We  are  not  talking  about  a 
conservative  think  tank.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  one  of  America's  major  mag- 
azines. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  the  fol- 
lowing: a  number  of  us  very  much  w^ant 
to  replace  the  welfare  state  with  the 
opportunity  society.  We  very  much 
want  to  have  a  revolution  that  creates 
the  opportunity  for  work.  We  very 
much  want  to  develop  programs  so  our 
neighborhoods  can  he  safe. 

We  look  forward  to  working  on  a  bi- 
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Mr.  COLEMA.N'  of  .Mi.'isouri.  for  5  min- 
utes each  day.  today  and  May  21 

Mrs.  Bkntley.  for  60  minutes  each 
day.  on  June  2.  3.  4.  9.  10.  ;i  16.  17.  and 
18. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GONZALEZ)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Wolfe,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Clement,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Pelosi,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pickle,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  .^.NNt'NZio.  for  .5  minutes,  today. 


for  10  years  kept  the  city  from  buying  larger 
garbage  trucks  that  would  have  increased  ef- 
ficiency, but  cost  jobs.  In  1988  the  city's 
unions  agreed  to  delay  wage  increases  if  the 
mayor  agreed  to  rule  out  any  layoffs  in  1991 
and  1992.  Now  the  mayor  can  legally  dismiss 
only  firefighters  and  police  officers,  who  are 
politically  untouchable.  If  he  wanted  to  try 
It  anyway  he  would  have  to  first  offer  them 
lucrative  early-retirement  plans.  In  the 
short  term,  early  retirement  can  cost  more 
than  keeping  workers  on  their  jobs. 

HIDE  ANIJ  SEEK 

A  savvy  bureaucrat  can  find  many  crannies 
to  hide  unneeded  workers  from  budget  cut- 
ters. In  New  Orleans,  a  few  favored  workers 
can  earn  hundi-eds  of  thousands  of  dollars  as 
city  notaries,  performing  the  demanding 
task  of  affixing  city  seals  to  official  docu- 
ments. The  notaries  are  technically  paid  by 
outside  contractors^-and  therefore  "free"  to 
the  city  -but  the  costs  are  passed  on  to  the 
government  as  overhead.  D.C.  council  mem- 
ber Kane  recalls  how  she  tried  to  eliminate 
the  wasteful  position  of  deputy  to  the  dis- 
trict secretary.  The  next  year  the  district 
secretary  appeared  before  her  committee 
along  with  an  unidentified  man.  "Who  is  this 
man  sitting  next  to  you?"  Kane  asked.  "This 
Is  my  deputy."  the  official  answered.  "No. 
no.  no.  dear.  We  eliminated  that  position." 
Kane  insisted.  The  official's  response:  "I 
thought  I  needed  one."  She  had  hired  him 
back  using  discretionary  contract  funds— out 
of  the  reach  of  the  city  council. 

UKFORMERS  00  NATIVE 

.N'ew  government  managers  may  arrive  as 
the  mayor's  representatives  at  an  agency, 
but  soon  they  become  the  agency's  advocate 
at  city  hall.  They  often  become  zealously 
committed  to  the  department's  ml.ssion— in 
part  because  they've  realized  their  own 
power  Hows  from  the  size  of  the  agency's 
budgets  and  staffs.  Mayors  are  regularly  as- 
T.jnished  w  find  that  their  requests  tor  budg- 
et <  uth  are  rejected  outright  by  their  own  ap- 
pointees, says  Esther  Fuchs,  author  of  the 
forthcoming  "Mayors  and  Money."  New 
York  schools  chancellor  Joseph  Fernandez 
publicly  refused  to  cut  S50  million  of  the  $94 
iiiiUion  ordered  by  the  city  budget  office.  He 
eventually  backed  down,  but  not  before  em- 
barrassing Mavoi  David  Dinkins. 

In  boom  times,  employing  expensive  nota- 
ries and  part-time  traffic-court  judges  may 
seem  merely  extravagant.  A  hefty  bureauc- 
racy  can   even   a.  t    as  an   unofficial  govern- 


But  we  are  unwilling  to  send  the  politi- 
cal machines,  the  mayors,  the  bureauc- 
racies, more  millions  to  waste,  more 
billions  to  lose.  We  believe  that  the 
cause  of  America  is  best  served  by 
adopting  enterprise  zones  for  private 
business,  by  creating  the  HOPE  Pro- 
gram so  people  can  become  competent 
managers  and  owners,  by  having  the 
Weed  and  Seed  Program  that  goes  after 
criminals  and  weeds  them  out  and  then 
seeds  good  community  services,  by  tak- 
ing the  steps  which  will  begin  to  re- 
place the  welfare  system  with  work 
and  learning,  by  taking  steps  that  will 
allow  the  poor  to  have  a  chance  to 
produce,  to  work,  to  learn,  to  rise  from 
povert.v. 

We  want  to  reach  out  our  hand  to 
ever.v  person  in  every  city.  Not  to  the 
power  structure,  not  to  the  politicians, 
not  to  the  bureaucracies,  but  to  help 
every  poor  person  to  greenline  their 
neighborhood  that  has  been  redlined 
for  too  long,  to  bring  in  private  sector 
jobs  that  last  for  a  lifetime,  and  to  cre- 
ate the  kind  of  programs  that  let  every 
American  havt^  an  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue happiness. 

VVc  have  been  working  on  this  since 
the  late  seventies.  We  hope  that  now 
that  the  crisis  has  em(?rged.  that  the 
Democratic  leadership  in  the  Congress 
will  agree  to  work  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
to  pass  a  true  reform  package,  a  pack- 
age that  the  President  can  sign,  and  a 
package  that  will  truly  bring  hope  to 
America's  poorest  neighborhoods  and 
to  America's  great  cities. 


SPECIAL  ORDKK.S  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  pntt-reii.  was 
granted  to 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cox  of  California  I  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 


Mr. 
Mr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  pt^rmi.ssion  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cox  of  California)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter;) 

Mr.  BUNNING. 

Mr.  "Vander  Jagt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Duncan. 
Mr.  Solomon. 
Santorum. 

HORTON. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Bateman. 

Ms.  Snowe. 

Mr.  Green  of  New  York. 

Mr.  OUNDERSON. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 
Mr.  BLILEY. 
Mr.  ZlMMER. 
Mr.   HILIRAKIS. 

Mrs.  Bentley. 

(The  following  Memhers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GONZALEZ)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Abercrombie. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Vl.SCLOSKY. 

Mr.  Roe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI. 

.Mr.  Ortiz. 
.Mr.  Traficant. 
Mr    Blackwell. 
Mazzoli. 

ROEMER. 

Stark. 

Ford  of  Michigan. 

HOCHBRUECKNER. 

Mr.  Brown. 
Mr.  Dingkll. 
Mr,  Sti'DDS. 
.Mr,  Harrls. 
.Mr    SWKTT 


.Mr. 

Mr. 
.Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  254.  Joint  resolution  commending 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  bicentennial. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GLNGRICH    .Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 

that  the  Hou.sc  do  now  adjourn. 
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Thf  flint. loti  wiis  agreed  to;  accord- 
int?ly  (at  11  o'clock  and  45  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Thursday.  May  21.  1992.  at  10  a.m. 


MOTION    ru  DISCHARGE  A 

coMMn^rp^E 

May  20.  1992. 

To  the  Clerk  of  thk  Houhk  of  Rkp 

KK.SKNTATIVES: 

I'ursuiint  to  clause  4.  rule  XXVII.  I. 
Cii.MC  IS  \^  Stknuolm.  move  to  dis- 
I  haik'c  t.lif  Committee  on  Rules  from 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (H. 
Res  4.SO1  providinjf  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
290)  propoHink;  an  amendment  to  the 
Con.st  It  ution  to  provide  for  a  balanced 
huilir't  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
niriit  .irid  for  greater  accountability  in 
till-  cnai  tuii'ut  of  tax  lotrislat ion.  which 
wa.s  rctiTii'il  to  .said  committee  May  6. 
11(92.  Ill  .-iippnri  of  which  motion  the 
uiidcr.siu'iird  Members  of  the  House  of 
Kepreseiitatlves  affix  their  signatures, 

til  wit 

1  Cti.irles  W.  Stenholm. 

2  Knheit  K  (Bob)  Smith. 
:t   'rhcm.i.-;  1{   C.irper. 

4.  Jim  .\u,-.-;l'' 

5.  Ralph  M    fi.ill 

6.  Jim  Hiiniim^' 

7.  J    Roy  liowland 

8  Richard  Ray. 

9  Sam  John.son. 

10  .Inhn  T.  Doolittle. 

11  Dick  Swetr. 

12  Olympia  J    Snowe. 

i:!   C   ■rh..ni.us  M.Millen. 
11   Ch.irlr.-t  ,1    Duken. 

1,'>     I'ele  CriTll 

Ui    .1  litl  S.i.xt  on 

17   .Inhn  .)    I  )uti(;an.  Jr. 

IH    Harold  Holers. 

19  Frank  1)    lUi^gs. 

20  Dick  Nichols. 

21  Tom  Deljay. 
22.  Dick  /immer. 

2:1.  Charl.  s  H    Taylor. 

24.  Karl  Hut  to 

25.  Gary  A    CoiuiM 

26.  H    M. Ill  HI  Laiiiaster 

27.  K.iiiilv     Duke"  Cunningham. 

28.  J     ;\lex  M. '.Mil!. in. 

29.  Dan  S.haei.T 

30.  Glenn  Ktit;liHh 

31.  James  A.  H.iyes. 

32.  Klizabeth  J    I'aiterson. 

33.  Don  Vmin^' 

31   Thonuus  ,1    Ulil.-y.  Jr. 

3,')    Joel  HeHey 

3(i.  Duncan  Huritei 

37    Richard  H    Stallinps. 

38.  Wayne  All.u-d 

39.  Wm    S    Hi  oonili.'lii 

40.  Chalmers  D    Wvlie 

41.  Sonny  C.UI,ih,ir, 

42.  Dean  A    C.,illo. 

43.  Jon  Kyi 

44.  Bill  S.u-p,ilius. 

45.  Robert  K   i  Hud)  Cramer. 

46.  Seott   D.  Kiuk,' 

47.  Barbara  F.  Vucanuvich. 

48.  Ben  Erdreich. 


49.  Pat  Roberts. 

124 

50.  John  A.  Boehner. 

125 

51.  Dave  Camp. 

126 

52.  Charles  Wilson. 

127. 

53.  Thomas  E.  Petri. 

128. 

54.  Craitf  T.  James. 

129. 

56.  Cliff  Stearns. 

i:w). 

56.  Marilyn  Lloyd. 

131 

57.  Carroll  Hubbard.  Jr 

132. 

58.  John  S.  Tanner 

i:«. 

59.  Chet  Edwards. 

134. 

60  W  J.  (Hilly)  Tauzin. 

135. 

61.  Jim  Ramstad. 

i:J6. 

62.  Elton  GalleRly 

137. 

6;).  Jim  Bacchus. 

KW. 

6-1.  Ben  Nixhthorse  Campbell. 

139 

65  Greg  Laughlin 

1-10 

66.  Jill  L.  Long. 

Ml 

67.  Richard  K.  Armey. 

1  1.' 

68.  Jim  Kolbe. 

1  H 

69.  Joe  Skeen. 

!  n 

70.  Herbert  Bateman 

11.^, 

71.  Ciiss  Ballenger. 

III. 

72.  J    Dennis  Hastert. 

117 

73.  Harris  W.  Fawell. 

IIH 

74.  Don  Sundquist. 

11'* 

75   William  E   Dannemeyer. 

l,-.o 

76  Gene  Taylor. 

l:.l 

77  Tom  Lewis. 

152 

78.  Lamar  S.  Smith. 

153. 

79.  Bob  Stump. 

l.S-l 

80   E.  Thomas  Coleman. 

l.'i.S. 

81    Hill  Emerson. 

I.^i, 

82   Tim  Valentine. 

157 

h:(    I  i.iii.i  Rohrabacher. 

l;.ii 

81.  SLevili  Schlff. 

IS" 

86.  Mel  Hancock 

i',(i 

86.  Rod  Chandler 

ii.i 

87.  Wally  Herger. 

l(i2. 

88.  Wayne  Owens. 

Iti3. 

89  Clyde  C   Holloway. 

Ki-l. 

''0   I'oti  Hitter. 

ItiT). 

'1    W.ivtie  T.  Gilchrest. 

Itit), 

92.  Nan<;y  L.  .Johnson. 

U)7 

93.  Jim  McCrery. 

It^ 

94.  Ron  Packard. 

1'." 

95.  Charles  E.  Bennett. 

171). 

96.  Carlos  J.  Moorhead. 

171. 

97    Hill  Burett 

172 

98   .lohn  W    Cox.  Jr. 

17  f 

'I'l    I„iiry  LaRocro. 

171 

KNi    lioiif,'la.s  ■Pete  •  Peterson. 

175 

101    .Inn  l.ichtlool. 

r;ti 

111;'    Altreii  A.  lAli  McCandless. 

177 

lii:f   .loe  Barton. 

17H 

11)1    Mob  Clement- 

17!< 

in,-)   Susan  Molinan 

IHO 

1(M>  .lohn  J    Rhodes  III. 

IHl 

107.  Ri(  k  Santorum 

182. 

lOH    D.ivKl  OH    Martin. 

183. 

lO'i    Doul,'  Barnard.  Jr. 

184 

110   iiolieit  .1    l„it;()maraino. 

\H:, 

Ill    Rb  ti,n-.i  H    Lehman, 

IHti 

112   Willi, ini  1.    DK-km.son. 

1H7 

113.  C.  Chrisi^ophcr  Cox. 

IHH 

114.  F.  James  Sensenbrenner,  Jr. 

IHM 

115.  Lan-v  J    Hopkins 

1!<(I 

116.  Rol.ert  S    Walkei 

I'M 

117   Craik'  Thomas. 

192. 

118.  Dan  Burton 

193. 

119.  George  1  Buddy)  Harden. 

194. 

120   Peter  A    De Fazio. 

195 

121    . 1, lines  .\1    Inhofe. 

im 

122.  Luids*iy   Thomas. 

197. 

123.  Porter  J.  Goss. 

198. 

.  L  1-'    I'.iyiie- 

John  Miller. 
Claude  Harris. 
.  Steve  Gunderson. 
.  Glen  Browder 
.  Bill  K.  Brewster. 
.  George  Allen. 
William  O.  Lipinski. 

Paul  B.  Henry. 
,  Sam  Gibbons, 
,  Paul  E,  Gillmor, 
,  Frank  Pallone,  Jr. 
.  Arthur  Ravenel.  Jr 
Glenn  Poshard. 
James  V.  Hansen. 
Ftobert  K    Dornan. 
E.  Clay  Shaw.  Jr. 
l?oman<i  L.  Mazzoli. 
Hill  Paxon. 

lerry  Huckaby. 

leiry  F   Costello. 

lames  T   Walsh. 
Ml.  hae!  O   Oxiey. 
Clarerii  e  E.  Miller. 
Hill  Orton. 

Ileana  Ros-Lehtinen. 
Matthew  .1.  Rinaldo. 
.Norm. in  F.  Lent. 
D.ive  .M(  Curdy. 
Beverly  B    Bryon. 
D.ivid  Dreier. 
Helen  Dehch  Bentley. 
Glenn  M    .Anilerson. 
W    G    1  Hill  I  Hellier. 
Koh'Tl   W    Davis. 
■  hill  Leaih 

. I. lines  H    1 .1  immy)  Quillen. 
C.ei  ,ilii  H   Solimion. 
David  1 .    Hobson. 
Doui;  Heieuter. 
Bill  An-hei 
Andy  Ireland. 
I'^d  Jenkin.s 

Inn  Olm 
Curl  Weldon 
Kotiin  Talloti 
Hill  McColium. 
Michael  A.  Andiews. 
Robert.  H.  Michel. 
.lohn  Edward  Porter. 
Toby  Rotli 

William  H    /.elit!,  Jr. 
.shetwooii  L   Hoehlert. 
Ri'iialil  K    .Machtley. 
Gai  V  A    1-' ranks 
Hamilton  Fi.sh.  .Jr. 
.■\ndn>w  Jacobs.  .Jr. 
Boll  M<'I''.weii 
Sid  Morrison. 
Richard  H    Baker. 
Floyd  .Speni-e 
Carl  D-  Pursell 
William  F,  GoodlinK. 
Newt  GingrK  h 
Thomas  ,J.  Ridge, 
(leort'e  !•;  Sangmeister. 
■  lohn  R   Kasich 
C-W    Bill  Young 
Frank  R    Wolf. 
.James  H    Hilbray. 
Calvin  .M    Doolev 
Tom  Campbell 
Michael  Hllif.ikis 
Fred  Upton. 
Solomon  P.  Ortiz. 


May  20,  1992 

199    Larry  Com  best. 
2tK)   Philip  M  Crane. 
201.  Harold  L   Volkmer. 

202  Guy  Vander  .Jagt. 

203  Ike  Skelton 

2(H    tleorge  W   Geka.s. 
205,  Chrislopher  H.  Smith. 
2()»i    Hill  Ri(-hardson. 

207  Collm  C.  Polersoii, 

208  Harry  Johnston. 

209,  Mike  Parker, 

210,  .Jerry  Lewis. 

211    Albert  G   Bu.stamante. 
212,  Bob  Livingston, 

213  .Jan  Meyers 

214  Tim  .Johnson, 

215  Howard  Coble. 

216  Amo  Houghton. 

217,  .Jim  Chapman, 

218,  Timothy  .1,  Pennv 
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EXECUTIVE 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC, 


I'nder  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive I'ominunicat ions  were  taken  from 
the  S[>eaker's  talile  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows 

iJM.S    A   letter  from  the  Secretjiiy  of  Ann 
I  ulture.  transmittlii^r  a  draft  of  propcsed  let.' 
IslaMoii  onlitlpii.    -Rural  Telephone  Bank  Re 
serve  Arcounl  Act,  of  1992";  to  the  Commit,- 
t,ee  on  Agriculture, 

iM6  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General,  the  (Jeneral  Accounting  Office, 
transmitting,'  a  i-eview  of  the  President -.s  73il 
and  74th  si.)*-,  lal  imixDundment  messages  for 
fiscal  year  1992.  pursuant  to  2  U,S,C,  685  iH, 
Doc  No  102  3.'?;Ji;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap 
propriations  and  ordered  to  W  printed. 

.3547.  A  letter  from  the  Administration  and 
Management.  Director,  Department  of  De 
fense,  transmittini;  notifuation  of  the  De 
partment  of  the  Navy's  decision  to  exercise 
the  provision  for  exclusion  of  the  clause  con- 
cerning examination  of  records  by  the  Comp 
troller  General,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  23130  i, 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

3648.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  ot 
Defense,  transmitting  notification  of  waiver 
of  the  application  of  the  survivability  tests 
of  section  2366  to  the  FA  18FiF  aircraft  ac- 
quisition program,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2366; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3649.  A  letter  from  the  .Auditor.  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report 
entitled.  --Review  of  Receipts  and  Disburse- 
ment's of  the  Office  of  People's  Counsel  Agen- 
cy Trust  P'und,"  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code,  sec- 
tion 47  117(d);  to  the  Comiiiittee  on  the  Dis 
trict  of  Columbia, 

;j.S50.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  notice  of  Final  Prior- 
ities for  Fiscal  Year  1992-  Rehabilitation 
Short-Term  Ti-aininK.  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C. 
1232idi(li.  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Ijabor 

3651.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
notification  of  a  revised  records  system,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  ,562aio);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

3552  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Financial 
Services,  Library  of  ("Congress,  transmitting 
the  balance  sheet,  stateroent  of  income  and 
expenditures,  statement  of  cash  flows,  and 
support  inK  schedules  of  transai'tions,  present 
the  activity  for  the  C^apitol  Preservation 
Fund  for  Coin  Sales  Surcharges  and  Gift  and 
Sales   of    Alt,    Property,    and    Money   lor   the 


fiscal  year  April  1.  1991,  through  Match  31. 
1992;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Administ,ra- 
tion. 

3553.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
(Tax  Policy).  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
tiansmittinn  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled.  -Railioad  Retirement  .Administi-a- 
tive  Improvements  Act  of  1992 ';  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means, 

3.554,  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  proposed  obligations  for  facilitating 
weapons  destruction  and  nonproliferation  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  and  Foreicn 
Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  propei- 
talendar.  as  follows: 

Mr,  PANETTA  Committee  of  Conferem  e 
Conference  report  on  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 287  (Rept,  102-529).  Ordered  to  be 
printed, 

Mr,   WHITTEN    Commutee  of  Conference. 
Conference    repot  t    on    U  K.    4990   (Rept.    102 
,530!,  Ordered  to  be  print,ed, 

Mr,  FROST  Committee  on  Rules,  House 
Resolution  462,  Resolution  waiving  all  points 
of  order  .against  the  I'onference  report  on 
H,R,  4990.  a  bill  rescinding  certain  budget  au 
thority,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  against 
consideration  of  such  i  onfereiu.e  report 
(Rept-  102  .5311, 

Mr  HEILEN.SON  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  463  Resolution  waiving  all 
points  of  order  against  the  conference  report 
on  the  concurrent  resolution  House  Concur 
rent  Resolution  287,  a  resolution  setting 
forth  the  conyressional  budget  for  the  U,S 
Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1993.  199-1. 
1995,  1996  and  1997.  and  against  consideration 
of  such  conference  report  iRept,  102-532). 

Mr.  DERRICK;  Committee  on  Rules,  House 
Resolution  4&1,  Resolution  providing  for  the 
further  <  onsideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  776.  <a 
bill  to  provide  for  improved  energy  efficiency 
(Rept.  102  533).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  ■} 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Ms,  KAPTUR 
H,R.  5211.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Stevenson 
Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  to 
provide  for  making  Malcolm  Baldrige  Na- 
tional Quality  Awards  to  units  of  Federal. 
St,jite,  01-  local  government  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations; to  the  Committee  on  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  MOODY 
H.R.  5212.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1,  1995,  the  duty  on  DMAS;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R,  5213  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1. 
1995,  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  6- 
Hydioxy-2  naphthalenesulfonic  acid,  and  its 
sodium,  potassium,  and  ammonium  salts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mi  .  NEAL  o(  Ma.ssachusetts 
H  R.  5214.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  permit  individuals  who 
withdrew    certain    amounts    from    individual 
letirement    accounts    to    reconti-ibute    such 


amounts:   to  the  Committee  on   Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mrs   ROUKEMA 
H.R.    5215.    A    bill    to   eliminate   automatic 
pay  adjustments  for  Members  of  Conirress;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 

By  Mi-  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina  ifor 
himself,  Mrs.  P.mtkrson.  Mr.  Sihith 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Gingkich.  Mr 
Lanca,stku,  Mr  Edi^ards  of  Texas, 
Mr  Havks  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Savagk, 
Mr.  SISISKV.  Mi-    HATCHF.R.  Mi     SMITH 

of  Oregon.  Mr.  Kopt-rrsKi.  Mi    Taczin. 
Mr    MAKT1NK7.  Mr.  Dariikn,  Mr    BlM- 
hakis.    Mr     Bali.kngkr.     Mr,    Lacxi- 
MAHSlSd.  Mr    RlNALon.  Mr    Ravknei.. 
Mr,  RiGGS,  Mr    Hammkk.schm'.dt.  M: 
DooMTTLK,  Mr    Duncan,   Mrs    Bknt 
!,KY,  Mr,  CoKLK.  Ml     Saxton,  and  Mr 
SCHIKFi 
H.R    5216,  A  bill  to  establish  research,  de- 
velopment,  and   dusseminatron   programs   to 
assist  State  and  local  agencies  m  preventing- 
crime  against  the  elderly,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

By    Mr     ZIMMER    (for    himself.    Mrs. 
MoKKi.i.A.     Mr,     Manton,     and     Mr, 
Gai.i.oi 
H,R,    5217,    A    bill    to   provide   for    aviation 
noise  management  and  reduction  in  residen- 
tial   areas;     to    the    Committee     on     Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr  DANNEMEYER 
H.R.  5218.  A  bill  to  address  the  needs  of 
families,  women,  and  children;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary,  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Agriculture,  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, Education  and  Labor,  and  Wavs  and 
Means, 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY  i  for  himself,  Mr 
HoCHHKfl-XKNKK,  Mr,  Mrazkk.  Mr, 
LaFai.ck,  Mr.  Pastor.  Mr,  McNulty, 
Mr,  Bkrman,  Mi-  Towns,  and  Mr 
BOEHI.KRT) 

H,R.  5219,  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  provide  grants  to  States  to  pro- 
vide technical  and  financial  assistance  to  de- 
fense-dependent contractors;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Armicd  Services.  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs,  and  Education  and 
Labor, 

By  Mr,  GOODLING  (for  himself,  Mr 
MiCHKl..  Mr,  GUNOERSON,  Mr.  Hknr>  , 
Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr  Dornan 
of  California,  Mr,  Lent.  Mr.  Bereu- 
ter,  Mr.  SCHAEEER.  Mr    WAi.SH,  and 

Mr,  RHODES  > 
H,R,  5220,  A  bill  to  promote  youth  appren 
ticeship,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com 
miitee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

By  Mr,  PETERSON  of  Minnesota 
H,R.  5221.  A  bill  to  exempt  certain  finan- 
i  la!  institutions  from  the  examination  re- 
quirements of  the  Com.munity  Reinvestment 
Act  of  1977;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 

By  Mr.  ROEMER  (for  himself.  Mr.  HAM- 
ILTON. Mr.  Vl.scl.osK^■.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr, 
Myers  of  Indiana.   Mr.  Jacobs.   Mr 
McCi,(WKEV.    Mr,    Jontz.    Ms,    Long, 
and  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana) 
H,R,  5222,  A  bill   to  designate  the  Federaj 
buildinc  and  U.S.  courthouse  located  at  2(M 
South  Main  Street  m  South  Bend.  IN.  as  the 
-Robert  A.  Grant  Federal  Building  and  Unit- 
ed States  Courthouse";  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By   Mr.   STENHOLM   (for  himself.   Mi 

GUNIiERSON.         Mr.         POSHARI),         Ml. 

Weber.  Mr.  Tho.mas  of  Wyoming,  Mr 
English,    Mr,    Bereutek.    Mr,    Row- 
land,   Mr,    Paynk    of    Virginia,    Mi 
Esrr,  Mr.  Synar.  and  Mr   Williams;. 
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U.K..  5:22a.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  for  5  acUli 
tlonal  years  the  rural  health  care  transition 
grant  proRram  established  under  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1987  and  to 
require  the  Administrator  of  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Adniinistratlon  to  give  preference 
In  awarding  grants  under  such  program  to 
projects  Involving  cooperative  programs 
with  multiple  providers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  UPTON 

H.R.  5224.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  monthly 
Insurance  benefit  thereunder  shall  be  paid 
for  the  month  In  which  the  recipient  dies  and 
that  such  benefit  shall  be  payable  for  such 
month  only  to  the  extent  proportionate  to 
the  number  of  days  in  such  month  preceding 
the  date  of  the  recipient's  death;  to  the  com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DREIER  of  California; 

H.R.  5225.  A  bill  to  establish  guidelines  and 
goals  for  United  States  assistance  to  the 
Independent  states  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  to  provide  certain  tax  Incentives  for 
United  States  business  Investment  in  those 
states,  to  provide  for  a  privatized  Business 
Information  Management  System  for  those 
states,  to  expand  United  States  private  sec- 
tor Initiatives  for  those  states,  and  to  co- 
ordinate and  streamline  United  States  Gov- 
ernment progi-ams  for  those  states;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  For- 
eign Affairs.  Small  Business,  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr  THAFICANT 

H.J.  Res.  488.  .Joint  resolution  designating 
August  2.  1992.  as  'National  Family  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  (for  him 
self.  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Bkkkutkr. 
and  Mr.  PoailAKD): 

H.  Con.  Res.  .Yl\.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  support  of  the  Congress  for  the 
1992  reauthorization  of  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  COX  of  California: 

H.  Con.  Res.  322.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  debt  collection  from  Members  of 
Congress  and  congressional  employees;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SANTORUM 

H.  Res.  460.  Resolution  providing  for  integ- 
rity In  the  financial  management  of  the 
House;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  YATRON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
SOLAKZ): 

H.  Res.  461.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  concerning 
the  Chinese  Government's  harassment  of  for 
eign  Journalists;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


\]y\\^  )i;iALS 


Under  clause  4  ol  rule  XXII,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

435.  By  the  si'i:\Kiii  Memorial  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, relative  to  the  50th  Armored  Division  of 
the  New  Jersey  Army  National  Guard  and 
other  vital  Guard  and  Reserve  units  In  the 
State;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

436.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Colorado,  relative  to  a  comprehen- 
sive and  effective  solid  waste  management 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


\s;.  Also,  iiionioiial  il  '  iif  .-vrriatc  ■':  tiie 
State  of  Colorado,  relative  to  madatory  Fed- 
eral programs  and  services  maintained  by 
the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

438  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  relative  to  a  balanced 
Fe<leral  budget;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

439.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Colorado,  relative  to  the  States' 
constitutional  authority  to  regulate  traffic 
and  motor  vehicle  safety  within  their  respec- 
tive boundaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

440.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Colorado,  relative  to  the  adoption  of 
any  legislation  whii-h  will  result  In  Int  reased 
taxation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

441.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Colorado,  relative  to  the  Low-In- 
come Housing  Tax  Credit,  the  Mortgage  Rev- 
enue Bond  Exemption,  and  the  Federal  Tar- 
geted Jobs  Tax  Credit  Programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

442.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  the  Low-Income  Housing  Tax  Credit  and 
the  Single-Family  Mortgage  Revenue  Bond 
Programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

443.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Colorado,  relative  to  the  Jobs  pro- 
gram; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  aiii  A' .  .      md  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABERCROMBIE 

H.R.  5'226.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  certificate 
of  documentation  for  the  vessel  Touch  of 
Class:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  5227.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  certificate 
of  documentation  for  the  vessel  Liquid  Gold: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.  5228.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  certificate 
of  documentation  for  the  vessel  Delphinus  II: 
to  the  Committee  nn  Mf^n-hant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


ADDITInN.'w     .SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  53:  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Blackwell.  and 
Mr.  WIL.SON. 

H  R.  173:  Mr.  Poshari).  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr. 
Lancastkh.  Ms.  Kaitur.  and  Mr.  Payne  of 
Virginia. 

H  R.  '288   Mr.  PERKINS. 

H.R.  766:  Mrs.  Morella  and  Mr.  Cox  of  Illi- 
nois. 

H  R  784:  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  and  Mr. 
Ca.mi'HELL  of  California. 

H.R.  815:  Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota. 

H  R   840   Mr.  BUNNINO. 

H.R.  1218:  Mr.  SI'Knce  and  Mr.  Tallon. 

H.R.  1254    Ms.  WA-rKK.-s.  Mr.  WHEAT,  and  Mr. 

KlLDEE. 

H  R   1445   Mr.  Hall  of  Texas. 
H.R    1534   Mr.  LAaoMARSLN(j. 
H.R.  1536   Mr.  Petkr.son  of  Florida. 
H.R.  1755   Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  and  Mr.  Inhoke. 
H.R    1771    Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Rave.vkl.  and  Mr.  SCHL'MER. 


MARTIN  and  Mr.  Prick. 

Fro.st. 

Cox  of  California. 

Jones  of  Georgia. 

Coleman  of  Texas.  Mrs. 


H.R.  1969  Mr.  SMITH  .u  Icaa:-,  Mi. 
Faleomavaega.  and  Mr.  Andrews  of  New 
Jersey. 

H.R.  2234:  Mr 

H.R.  2245:  Mr. 

MR.  2286  Mr. 

H.R.  2540:  Mr. 

H.R.  2797  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  Illinois.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr. 
Lowery  of  California,  Mr.  Orion.  Mr.  Paxon. 
Mr.  Sangmeister.  and  Mr.  Thomas  of  Geor- 
gia. 

H.R.  2966:  Mr.  DUNCAN  and  Mr.  Leach. 

H.R.  3122:  Mr   Sangmki.STER. 

MR.  3439   Mr.  SaxTON. 

H.R.  3477  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Bahnahd.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Oxley.  .Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Guarini.  and  Mr.  Mavroules. 

H.R.  3549:  Ms.  Long.  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mi 
Penny. 

H  R.  3561:  Mr.  Inhoke  and  Mr.  ARCHER. 

H  R.  3636  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  Colorado  and 
Mr.  Morrison. 

H  R.  3803:  Mr.  Kopetski. 

11  R  3836:  Mr.  McCloskey. 

H.R  3956   Mr.  BRYANT  and  Mr.  LIPINSKI. 

H.R.  4008:  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr. 
LaFaix;e.  and  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York. 

H.R.  4157    Mrs.  LmVD. 

H  R.  4'206:  Mr.  BACCHUS. 

H.R.  4207:  Mr.  PE-ntl.  Mr.  YoUNG  of  Alaska, 
and  Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

H.R.  4301  Mr.  HUGH^:s.  Mr.  Darden.  and 
Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  4366  Mr.  Sabo  and  Mr.  PETERSON  of 
Florida. 

H  R  4399  Mr.  FiSH  and  Mr.  Ravbnel. 

H.R   44;V2   Mr.  KAN.JORSKI  and  Mr.  ESPY. 

H.R.  4482   Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  4498  Ms.  NORTON,  Mr.  Kckart.  and 
Mr.  BuirmN  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  4530   Mr.  FIELDS. 

H.R.  4542  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
McCoi.lum.  Mr.  Scheuer.  and  Mr.  LIPINSKI. 

H.R.  4558:  Mr.  PETERSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
McCloskey.  Mr.  Atkins,  and  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  4585:  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston, Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Del- 
lums.  Ms.  NoK'ixiN.  and  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  4690   Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Gallegly.  Mr. 

CLKMK.MT.  Mr.  SCMULZE.  and  .Mr    ROBERTS. 

H.R.  4895:  Mr.  RiDGK,  Mr.  MuRTHA.  Mr. 
Sawyer.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming,  and  Mr. 
Livingston. 

H.R.  4901  Mr  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
LEWIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Raiiall.  Mr.  Darden. 
Mr.  Faleomavai-xja.  Mr.  Colorado.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. Mr.  Ahekcrombik.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr, 
DOOLEY,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Rang  el,  Ms.  Nor- 
ton. Mr.  JEKKEIU50N.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Pa.stor. 
Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Dellu.ms.  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mrs  Col 
LlNS  of  Illinois,  Mr  Hi.ackwkm  .'-l:  K  -: 
MAYER.  Mrs.  Mlnk.  Mr  .Skrhanh  .Mi  I'\>'.! 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr  Havks  oI  Il- 
linois, Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey  .Mi-  RoE- 
MER,  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  DE  LA  (;■  \  .Mr. 
Bu.stamante.    Mr.    Torres,    am:    M-     R'lS- 

LEHTINEN. 

H.R.  4902  Mr.  Rahall  and  Mrs.  LowEY  of 
New  York. 

H.R.  49-29  Mi  Rhodes.  Mr.  BLAZ.  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  4961    Mr.  Dannkmkyer. 

H.R.  4991  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr. 
Wax.man.  Ms.  Norton.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr. 
Hayks  of  Illinois,  Ms.  Oakar.  and  Mr    Mat 

SUI. 

H.R.  5010    M'     Kmk. 

H.R    SOl'i;    M:     i'hai'man,  Mr.  Stark,  and 
Mrs.  Schhukiiek. 
H.R.  5039  Mr.  SwifT. 
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H  !•;     ^4K,J     .M:     Wl-.ISS. 

H  !•:      /lTd      .M>      NORTO.N      M:       lALLON,    and 

M:     }■'  ■■ :  ►■  'V  ; '.  wc.A- 

HK   vC't   M:>   Kknnelly  and  Mr.  Sanders. 
H  K     ).!.«    M:     Rhodes  and  Mr.  Doolittlk. 

H  i<    '.'.Th    M:    DoHGAN  of  North  Dakota. 

II     I     K--     Z~:     .Mis,   SCHKOKDKK. 

H  !  }<•  -  411:  Mr.  GiNGKlCH,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
•1'^:  //.:  .Mr.  Vknto.  Mr.  V.AI.KNTINK.  Mr 
Thomas  of  Georgia.    .M:     '.v-.vm-s\     ,,;.  ;    v.: 

WlI.SflN. 

H    I    Res.  422    Mr.  Andrews  oi   Maine.  Mi 
.\:k!-..^.    Mr.    Bkvii.l.    Mr.    Bkoomkiki.d.    Mr. 
HaowDEK,    Mr.    Busta.mante,    Mr.    Clk.mk.'M'i. 
Mr.   Coi.KMAN  of  Texas,   Mr.  Colorado.   Mr, 
(•'•.ii'tii,  .Mr    Cox  of  California.  Mr.  Cramkk. 
.Mr     l).».H:ihN.    Mr,   D.^vis.   Mr.    de   Lugo.   Mi. 
Dixon.  .Mr    D'-.nk!:'-    M:    Dohnan  of  Califor 
nla.   Mr     II'AMi,    M:     ])'NCAn.   Mr,   DURlilN, 
Mr     I)ANr,i(     ,•   N.-w    h-i---\,   Mr     EMKRSON.  Mr 
i-:!;hKi- ;ri'.  Mi     l-'\i  i  :  i\!  \\  .aki;,*,,  Mr,  FlrtH.  Mi 
(;>.^:  i  N,-'.-.    M:    GUARiN!,  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr. 
lUssi  \     M:     Hayks  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Hertkl. 
M:,   HUGHK,'-,   .Mi     .lACoHS,   Mr,   Kf.nnkdv.   Mr. 
1.^Faix:k.  .Mi     l.iHM.^N  of  Florida.  Mr.  LENT. 
.Ml     Li.vi'.  (■!   .MK.hlgan,  Mi     I,i\  iNCSics,  .M^ 
!,",■.(;,      Mrs        I.OWKV      of      .\''-w      N'lii.K,      M: 
M>  !).:,[  1     M:     McDhHMOrr,  Mr    Mr(;,i;\;H    ,M: 
Miir..li,     ,M-       MrMlLLKN    of    Maiviai;^!      M: 
MrN;  :      ,       Mi       Mamos      Mi       MMiKi'.  .     M:. 
Man  ■  !■.      M:       M^i;:  ,■.)  /,     Mi       M  •  :>;  :,     Mrs. 


.M>,VKH,--  fil   K;t:.>ii 
•IH-,   M:      Na  ;NM! 
New    .Jeisey,    ,Mi 

Prick.  Mr,  Rama; 


.M:     Mi'OiUi'-AD.  Mi.  Mllt- 

,Mi    ()!<  :■  \.  Mr.  Pavnk  of 

'.K'i  KHrMi.N   o:    Florida.    Mr. 

Mr.  Rangki,.  Mr.  Rhodes. 


Mrs.  RoLKKMA.  Mr  Rowland,  Mr.  Schumkr, 
Mr.  Skrha:m'  Mi  Shaup.  Mr.  Sla'itkrv,  M.s, 
Si.AUGHTKK  Mi  .smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  So- 
l.ARZ.  Mr,  .SI  NDgnsT.  Mr,  Tannkr.  Mr.  Thom- 
as of  Geortriu,  .Mr,  Thaxlkk.  Mrs,  Unsokld. 
Mr.  UiToN,  -Mr  \ani)KR  Jagt,  Mr.  Walsh. 
-Mr.  WOLK.  Mi.  WVLIK.  Mr  Owkns  of  New 
York.  Mi.  STALLINGH.  Mi  i^nKHNKH.  .Mr 
RKKU.  Mr.  Rax'AGK  Mi  Smnck,  Mi 
-Sari'ALIUS,  Mr,  Si  ma;-,,  Mr  Ta.  :  n  Mi 
THAKICANT.  and  .Mr    VA'IiiON 

H.J.  Res  U(i  Mr.  JACOBS,  Mr.  Levink  of 
California.  .Mr,  1-tlOGS.  Mr.  Si.attery.  Mr. 
Solomon,  and  Mi,  Swur 

H.J,  Res,  444  Mr  OnKKsr.A.H.  Ms.  Long,  Mr. 
s-iNAK.Mi    Hi^McK,  iiiid  M:    Wilson. 

H  J    Hrs,  475    ,Mi     K;.Kf:'-KA 

H.J,  Res.  475:  Mi .  CARPER. 

H.J.   Res,  483    .Mr,   LiGHTFOOT  and   M:     SV. 
N^n■A. 

H.  Hi's  ,«y  Mi  Sk.kkn,  Mi  FROST.  Mr. 
McNLl.iV.      .M:       ir.GHKS,     and     Mi       Lago- 

MARSlNd. 

H,  Res.  415  Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  GUAHlNl,  Mr, 
.•\rcher,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr 
Vknto,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  and  Ms.  Ros 
Lehtinkn. 


H,  Res,  417    Ms.  NORTON.  Mr,  ScHKLKR.  Mr, 
Atkins.   Mr.   Hughes,   Mr,    Bruce,   and   Mr. 

HOAGLAND. 


DKLF.TIONS     or     .spoN.SOR.s      FHO.N' 
}'i;Hi.K'  HILl.s   .A.M)  KKSOLl'TIoN.s 

Undei'  clause  4  ol  rule  XXll,  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows: 

H  J.  Res.  442  Mr.  MCMILLAN  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 


l^ETITIONS     KTC 

Under  clause  1  o!  rui<-  XXIl.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  i^n  the  Clerk's 
de-sk  and  referred  as  follows 

:,'.:  jjy  fht-  erK.-\KKK  Petition  of  the 
1-Ouni.ii  ol  the  city  o!  Ncv.  Y>k  k  NY,  relative 
to  the  establishment  o:  a  P>,;eral  youth  de- 
velopment and  deimqueni  V  prevention  fund- 
ing mechanism;  to  the  C  i:r.';,;ttee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

158.  Also,  petition  of  the  United  Council  on 
Welfare  Fraud,  Inc.,  relative  to  welfare 
fraud:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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I^>;(;'-LATI(">N  OF  '  riBRYING  ACT 

Ii:  .,'.;::'.;'. :.i:.-L-  vv.:;.  Ijblic  Law  601. 
79th  Conjirress.  title  III.  Regulation  of 
Lobbying:  Act.  section  308(b).  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(bi  All  information  required  to  be  filed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 


C'ltTii  'Jl  "ho  House  o:  iiopreser.lalives  ar.Ll 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  com- 
piled by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting 
jointly,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close 
of  the  calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which 
such  information  is  filed  and  shall  be  printed 
in  the  CONGREssio.NAL  Record. 


Mar  20.  1992 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


REGISTRATIONS 
The  following  regislralions  were  submitled  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1992: 
(NOTF — The  form  used  for  reporting  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  ccononiv   in  the  Rkcord,  questions  are  not  repealed,  onl)  the  essential 


an.swers  are  printed,  and  arc  indicated  by  Ihcir  rcspccii\e  headings.  This  pa^ic  (Page  ! )  is  designed  to  suppl> 

idcntit\ing  data  ) 

n  !    \-  t     KM  t    K".         '  >y■\^  .    \  \\      :     ^         -W     ■■       ■    ■•  ^       >•      !  i|i      -1'  ■!    M         1     Kf  i  Kr  -t  -. ;    \  !  I\  J  s     i)f  MCE  OK   RK(  1  IKH^ 

Il^^u  r  hi  iiKisi,    wvMnsi.icN    I'f     :'^«T 

1  1  i   \M     KM  I   k--    :    (tKI(;i\Xt     TO      1  Mi     ^H    h  M  \K^    OK    nir   SKN  \Tf.   OHU  f    Of    IM  HI  I(     k*  1   1    Ki'-s        -mm;!     s 

\  N  i  ■  K  t     1  ■> ;  H'  \ ,  h  1  ■ 

"s   \  f  t      1  'f   Ml    f      (MM 

m;si       'A 

.    M      Mill     ^  t 

.  1  \      Ml       ;  -  ■ 

ri  VI  ^  \N   A     luiiiu  nil    vi'iKurki  vii.  i.i.i  ii  u  uk  i  ii.i  ri  in  iiii.  iiu\  \i  iin.  kii.iii  di   iiii.    kir"p;i     in  mum,  i.i  m  iw 
i'H^  I  IMIS  VK^      l(t  I'l  IK  I       RcgiMruiion")  To   •rcgisicr,"  place  an   'X"  hclow  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  oui  page  I  only. 

■yl  \KIKK1.\"  KKl'OKI;  111  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Rcpon.  place  an  '  .\'  twhi*  (in.-  .iiipiopiidic  lii;urc  hill  out  Ixnh  page 
I  aiul  page  C  and  as  ni.uu  additional  pages  a.s  may  be  required  The  first  addilional  page  should  he  nuinhcred  as  page  ".'."  and  the  rest  ol  such  pages  should  be  "i." 
"5,"  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  inslruclions  will  accomplish  compliance  uiih  all  quarterly  reporting  rcquiremcnis  of  the  Act. 


Year:  19 


RKFORT 

Plrslant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

01  tiirKK                    1 

Isl 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only  l            | 

IDl  N  [  II  l(    \  1  ION  .NLMbLK 


Is  this  an  Amendment? 

D     YES  D     Nf' 

soil    Ml  I  I  1  M      \". — (J)  In  GtSKRAL.  This  •Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organiution  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

(1)      hmpltiyet     — To  file   as   an   "employee",   slalc   (in   hem      B")   the   njnic.   address,   and    nature   ol    business  of  the    "employer".   (II   the     "employee"    is   a 
firm   (such   as   a    las*    firm   or   public    relations    t'lnii).    partners   and    salaried    sull    nKmbers    of   such    limi   may   join    in   filing   a    Report    as   an    "employee") 
III)     EmpUiytr'    — To  tile  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  '  B" 
{h)  StrARATk  RtHiRTS.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  aiiempi  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Repon: 

(I)    Employers    subject    lo   the    Act    must    file    separate    Reports    .ind    arc    not    relicsed    of   this   requirement    merely   because    Rcptvis   are    tiled    by    iheir   agents   or 

employees. 
ml    Kniployees   suh^•^.l    lo   ihe    .Ad    niusi    lilc    >.cparale    Reports   ,ind    are    nol    relieved  of  this   requirement    merely   because   Reports   are    filed   by    iheir   employers. 

.v.  ORGANIZATION  OR  INDIN  IDl    \I     H!  I\(i:  :    it  ihis  Repon  is  for  an  Bmployer.  list  names  of  agents  or  employees  who  will  file 

I.  Stale  name,  address,  and  nature  of  busincN  Reports  tor  this  Quarter 

D  CHECK  IF  ADDRESS  IS  DIFTERENT  TIIA.N  IRE  VIOL  SLV  REPORTED 

NOTE   on   ITKM   "B". — Hrporn   h\  Anenis   or   f.mplovrrs     An  employee   is  to  file,  each   quarter,   as   many    Reports   as   he   has  employers,   except   that    («)   If  a 
particular   undcn.iking    is   joinily    financed   by    a   group  of  employers,   the   group   is   to   be   considered    as   one   employer,   but   all    numbers   of   the   group  arc   to   be    named, 
and   the  coninbuiion  of  each   member   is   lo   be   specified.   (/>»   if  the   work    is   done   in   the   intercsi   of   one   person   but   payment   therefor   is   made   by    another,   a   single 
Report — naming  both  persons  as     employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter 
H     FNIPI  0^  !'  K       "^laie  name,  address,  and  ruiture  of  business.  If  ihere  is  no  employer,  write    "None." 


NOTE  on  ITEM  "C". — («)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests.'"  as  used  m  this  Report,  means  ""in  conncelion  with  attempting,  directly  or 
indirectly,  lo  inlluence  itie  passage  or  deleal  of  legislation'  TTic  term  Icgislalion'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amendments.  rH>minalions.  and  other  matters  pending  or 
proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  Ihe  subject  of  action  by  either  House  " — >i .'02(e). 

(/>)  Before  undertaking  any  aciiviiics  in  connection  wiih  legislative  interests,  orgaiuzations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary" 
Report  (Regisiraiion) 

(c)  After  beginning  such  acliviiies.  they  must  file  a  "  Quarterly'    Repon  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quaner  in  which  they  have  either  received  or  expended  anything 

ot   valiu*   in  i.innr.  liiin   u.ilh   !.■  'i^l  if  i  ^i*   ini.Ti-^r^ 


(  .  I.Kt.lM   \  I  |\  I    IN  1  1  Kl.sls.   \M>  I'l  Hi  l(    \  1  l()\s  In  cunniclion  ihiri'uith: 


I.  State  approximalely  how  long  legislative  mleresis 
are  to  continue  If  receipts  and  cxpendiiures  in  con 
neciion  with  legislaiise  interests  have 

lemiinalcd  place  an  X"  in  Ihe  box  at  ihe 
left,  so  thai  this  Office  will  no  longer  expect 
lo  receive  Rcpons. 


2.  Stale  the  general  legislative  iniercsis  ol  the  person 
filing  and  set  fonh  the  specific  legislative  mleresis  by 
reciting  in)  Shon  titles  of  statutes  aixl  bills,  (ft)  House 
and  Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known,  u)  citations 
of  statutes,  wliere  known.  (</)  whether  for  or  against 
such  statutes  and  bills 


V  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  tl>e  person 
filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  distributed  in  conrK-ction 
with  legislative  interests,  set  forth  (u)  description,  (ft) 
quantity  distributed.  (< )  date  of  dislribution.  Ii/)  name 
of  printer  or  publisher  iif  publications  were  paid  for  by 
person  filing i  or  name  of  donor  (if  publications  were 
received  as  a  gifi). 


(Answer  items  I.  2.  and  .'  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed.) 

4  It  ihis  IS  a  Preliminary  "  Repon  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "(Juanerly""  Repon.  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  anticipated  expenses  will  be.  and. 
if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  Ihe  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be  If  ihis  n  a  "Quanerh  Rrport.  disrrgarj  ihis  item  'C4" 
and  fill  out  Hems     L)     and  "/:'    on  ihe  haik  of  ihii  page   Do  nol  attempt  to  combine  a    'l*reliminary  "  Reptm  (Regislralmnl  with  a  "Quanerly  Repon  ."♦ 


STATEMENT  OF  VERIRCATION 

{Omitted  in  priniingj 

PACK  I  « 


^'ii-  :!■■ 


L-a  t 


V;e'.:  ^pc--~:g>  kt^x  a' 


•--■.(  va- a  A.t    XW  Su  "e  ?G:  WasHtnjton  X  TJC:; 

J  «,►    NA   »'::  Aa:-  ■,■•:-   DC  20004  

N-«  -■-::'  -^  «^    >f*  'IOC  WasHington.  DC  20036  , 


Do 


James  J  unnm.  12S0  24:.-.  U.ee:.  NM.  I60C  Wjsnintton.  DC  20037  . 
Bo      .„ 

John  M  AiiiemM7ii»d'2m  StiNi.''m^ 


Do 
Do 


t  -ei.ne  Enterpnus.  Inc.  I2M  24th  Street.  NW.  #600  WisKiiifton.  DC  20037 

Do  , 

Do  -. 

Aica<t»  i!oiiSStiot  t  ft).  2111  Wilw"  BivO    HiO  fnmgtoo.  M  22201  

Dc  

Dc  

E3WI1  M  mien   IJOO  G  Stree'  NW  ilc;  i^asf.ng!on,  OC  20005    

iT-eia )  fiien   122  C  Street  fWr  I28C  Wasr  rgton  DC  20001 


.3"  Ctices  a' Coberi  Aiiman  815  ConnectiCi.' Avenue  NW  Washington  DC  20006 
t'f'ica'  Game  fl'C  BreeOers  federation  1 155  East  4780  Souin  Sait  Lake  City  UT  84117 
4-.-,can  Hone  P'ocucts  Cofp   1726  M  Street  Wt  Sjte  ;0C1  Wasnmgton,  DC  20036 

Areiica- Psycn  at'ic  Assr    1400  «  Sfeet  NW  Aaii-^j'^r   OC  20005        

jonr  6  Anoe-sor   418  7'h  Stree'  SE  Wasni-j"L'   OC;:;Ci 

ArUerson  H  bey  Nautien  &  Biair   1706  Ne«  Ha~psn,pe  A»e  ,  NW  Wasumjton.  DC  20009     - ,,- 

AnOrews  4  Kurtn   1701  Pennsyivan  a  Awer^e  NW  1200  Washmjton  DC  20006 

Dc 

Do  

Andrews  tasocutes.  Inc.  2550  «  S"    s/i  >--    iVasninjton.  DC  20037  

Do  

Ca-oiin  Artrynsm   1201  New  Yo'k  Avenue  NW  yvasnmgton  DC  20005 

Arent  Fci  Kintnef  PlotXin  S,  Hanr   105G  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washington  OC  20036-5339 

A'noia  &  Portet   1200  New  Haficsn.re  Ave    NW  Washington  OC  20036 

Richard  C  Atchison  One  Tuna  Lane  San  Diego.  CA  92101  

John  Atkin   197  lames  Street  NorwaH  CT  06850  _ 

Michael  H  BaOei  2000  M  Street.  IM.  Su<te  600  Washington.  DC  20036 

Wendy  Baer   1421  Prince  Street  Suite  230  Aieianona,  VA  22314 

William  W  Bailey  120i  Connecticut  Avenue  m.  (300  Washington.  OC  20036 

Do  

Do       

Baiey  Moms  t  Robmson.  1201  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  (300  Wastimgton.  DC  20036  . 

Do 

Do 

Do  

Baker  i  Hostetiei  1050  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW,  11 100  Wash  ngton  OC  20036    

Do  - -. 

Baker  Wonhington  Crossley  Stansbeny  I  Waott.  801  Pennsywinia  Ave .  NW.  nOO  WMktil(leii. 

Do — 

Do  - 

Do  

Do  

Ball  lanik  i  Novack.  1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.  11035  W3Stimgton.  OC  200r4 
Rooert  M  Ballard  2  North  9th  Street  Ailentown  PA  18101 
Bank  Leumi  le-lsrael  BM  562  fifth  Avenue  New  York.  NY  10017 
Lmda  W  Banton   1331  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW  Washington.  OC  20004 
Barnes  Richardson  t,  Coibum,  1819  H  St ,  NW  «400  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do 

Do      

Do    ... 

Do       

Dc 
Dorothea  Barr   1010  North  Fairiai  Street  Aieiandna,  VA  22314 
Linda  Curry  Bartholomew  2  North  9th  Street  Ailentown  PA  18101 
Patricia  M  Bartosch   1133  15th  Street  NW  1540  Washington  OC  20035 
Bass  and  Howes  1601  Connecticut  Ave    NW  »8C1  Washington  DC  20005 
Edward  H  Barter  2000  M  Street,  NW  I7C0  Washington  DC  20036  

Do  ■- 

Grae  Barter   1225  Eye  Street  NW  Suite  401  Washington.  OC  20005    — 

Beacon  Consulting  Grouo  Inc   1012  Pennsylvania  Ave  SE  Washington  DC  20003 

Do 
loanne  Elden  Beale.  4455  Woodson  Road  St  Louis,  MO  63134 
Dorothy  A  Beam,  1510  Ubumum  Stiect  Mclcin.  VA  22101 

Do  

Do  

Joseph  M  Beiiinc  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW  «845  Washington.  DC  20001 
Bruce  Bennett  122  C  Slreel,  NW  4th  floor  Washington,  OC  20001  ,  . 
Rececca  J  Berg  901  31st  Street.  NW  Wisnington.  OC  20007 

Dc  

Do 

Deannc  Bernier  1023  ISt*  Street  NW  »40C  Washington,  OC  20005 

Margol  Bester  2300  N  Street  NW  I17i  Washington  DC  20037    

Leon  G  Billings,  Inc.  901  IStli  St .  NW.  1570  Washington.  DC  20005    

Black  Manatoil  Stone  i  Kelly.  Inc.  211  Nortn  Union  Street.  (300  Aiaandria.  IfA  22314  

Do  .  


OC  20004 


Do      

Do    

Do     

Dc 
Oavid  C  Biee  919  18th  Street  NW  «450  Washington  DC  20006 

Retiecca  K  Blood,  2301  M  Street  NW  Washington,  DC  20037 

Lawrence  Blume  D  ,  2000  M  Street  NW  Washington,  DC  20036       „..„ 

Do  ;— •— 

franklin  Bomtto  0    1000  W.isor  Boulevard  12800  Arlington,  VA  22209 
Rotjert  H  Boyd   1515  Wilson  BivC  Arlington  VA  22209 
Thomas  M  Boyd  600  Pennsylvania  Ave    SE,  Suite  206  Washington,  OC  20O03 
Btaceweii  &  Patterson,  2000  K  St    NW  1500  Washington,  OC  20006 

Dc 
Biacy  Williams  t  Company  601  13ih  Street  NW  «510  South  Washington  DC  20005 

Do 
Brand  i  Lowell  923  15th  Street  NV«  '■■•  f    Washington  DC  20005 

lack  E  Brtsch  4455  Woodson  Road  St  LOuH  MO  63134  

B'esca  &  Associates  1233  20th  Street  NW  Suite  400  Washington.  OC  20036  

Do  

I  Rooert  Brouse   1150  Connecticut  Ave    MW  Washington  DC  20036  

B'ownsiem  ZeiOman  S,  Schomer   14C1  New  Yon.  Ave    NW  »900  Washington.  DC  20005 

Hayden  B  Bryan  8607  WesiwooC  Cente'  Dnve  Suite  ?j4  Vienna,  VA  22182  

David  T  Buente  Jr .  1722  Eye  Sfee"  NW  Was?  ngton  OC  20006  

Do  i 

Dc  

Ac- 1  L  Bu-»e   507  Cathedral  Dnve  Aieiandni.  V*  22314  

Dc  •  - 

Dc  -.. 

Beniamm  Burks  Jr,  2816  Blue  Stiruce  lane  Wheaton  MD  20906  


Access  Techonoiogy  Associatic- 

Northern  Teiecom 

Medical  Protective  Company 

MCA  Inc 

IMuial  Gas  Vehicle  Coalition 

Onjarfl  Systems  Inc 

AST  Research   Inc 

Beckman  Instruments  Inc 

Itron  and  Arrirpiys  Partners 

AST  Research   Inc 

Beckman  Instruments,  Inc 

Itron  and  Amrpius  Partners 

AST  Research,  Inc 

Beckman  Instruments.  Inc 

ITRON  and  AMR 

Cargiii  fertilizer  Inc 

Concrete  Technciogy  Corp- 

lacksonviiie  Chamoer  of  Commerce 

Health  Industry  Manufacturers  Assn 

National  Assn  o'  Mutual  Insurance  Companies 

Nonp.-escnption  Drug  Manufacturers  Assn 


World  federalist  Assn 

Liouidity  fund  Management  Inc 

Coalition  tor  HaPitat  Conservation 

Coalition  of  Publicly  Traoec  Partnerships 

International  Alliance  for  HaDital  Conservation 

Ares-Seronc,  lot 

Ttiomson  U  S    Inc 

American  Public  Transit  Assn 

Jcan-Bertrand  AnstiOe 

Republic  of  Venezuela 

American  Tunatioat  Assn 

TV  14  Inc 

International  Hardwood  Products  Assr^  'IHPA! 

Ba.iey  Moms  &  RoDinson  (for  Blue  Cross  of  Pennsylvania) 

Bailey  Moms  &  Rotiinson  (for  Case  Management  Society  of  America) 

Bailey  Moms  &  RoOinson  (fo"  Oio  Colony  LMe  Insurance.) 

Blue  Cross  ot  Western  Pennsy)van,a 

Case  Management  Society  ol  America 

National  Assn  of  Broadcasters 

Old  Cciony  Lite  Insurance 

fleii-Van  Leasmg/Pacific  Hoidmg  Company 

Rollins  BurOick  Hunter 

Communications  Counsel,  Inc 

OuTy  free  International  Inc 

Hashemite  Kingdom  ot  Jordan 

National  Soft  Drink  Assn 

Waste  Management.  Inc 

ARCC 

Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co 

General  Electric  Company 

American  Tartaric  Products.  Inc 

American  Xyotin  Inc 

Cummins  Engine  Company.  Inc 

Department  56.  Inc 

Omni  USA,  Inc 

Scnenng-Piough  Products,  Inc 

National  Society  o'  Public  Accountants 

Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co 

American  Logistics  Assn 

Breast  Cancer  Coalition 

California  Pay  Phone  Assn 

Mues  mc 

American  Battlefield  Protection  foundation 

Mysfic  Seaport  Museum 

New  England  Conservatory  ot  Music 

Catholic  Health  Assn  of  the  United  States 

Richard  J  Sullivan  Assocates  In:  (fo- American  Airhnesl 

Richard  J  Sullivan  Associates  In:  (Fc  Greater  Washington  Board  of  Tradel 

Richard  J  Sullivan  Associates  In:  (fo- Pyrctechni:  Sgnai  Manutactuiers  Assn) 

National  Ai'  Traffic  Controllers  Assn 

Children  s  Defense  fund 

Hill  &  Knowiion   |nt  (For  Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  ot  florioal 

Hill  i  Know'ton   Inc  (For  fui'sawa/Lyphomecl 

Hill  i  Knowiton  Inc  (forPon  Everglades) 

Wine  i  Spirts  Wholesalers  ot  America  inc 

Murohy  i  Demory  Ltd  (for  Advanced  Newtwork  Systemsl 

American  PuDiic  Power  Association 

American  Federation  ot  Hone  Hea'tn  Agencies,  Inc 

ABC  Home  Health  Services  mc 

Chrysler  Corp 

first  Defence,  Inc 

first  National  Bank  of  Chicago 

Katun  Corp 

Illinois  Power 

American  Public  Power  Assn 

Miles  Inc 

Graham  i  James  (foriMilk  Specialties  Col 

Grumman  Corporation 

Washington  Gas  Light  Company 

Kemper  Corporation  (fo- Kemper  Secunties  Group,  Inc) 

Browmng-ferris  Industries  Inc 

Hunt  On  Company 

American  Society  for  Bone  &  Mineral  Research 

United  Technologies  Corp 

Na'ionai  Assn  ot  Professional  Baseba::  Leagues  Inc 

Catholic  Health  Assn  of  the  United  States 

ATI..!  Schuman    In: 

Duna  Cheese  C: 

Nonprescription  Drug  Manufacturers  Assn  iNDMA, 

Pennrose  Properties 

Professional  Services  Counc" 

AT  &  T  Capital  Corp 

ATiT 

General  Electric  Company 

Association  of  indeoenoen-  Research  Institutes  (IWH 

California  Institute  c'  Technology 

Lewis-Burke  Associates  (For  University  ot  Cincinnjfi) 

World  Benefit  Services  Inc 
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O(<ntjilion  or  Individual  Ftlin| 

Employer/Client 

M«lindi  Burreii.  418  /tn  Sttnt  SE  Wi^hmgion  DC  ?0003 
Burson-MarUellw.  lUO  M  SliMl.  NW.  1900  WatMiftM.  K  20036 

tWo'io  Federalist  Assn 

Oegussa  AC 

Oq                                                                                  

Economic  Crowtn  Alliance 

Do             

Korea  Iron  I  Stee<  Assn 

l^nta  Byiund  2300  M  Slml  IW  Suite  800  Wishmiton  DC  2003' 

United  States  Indepefident  Microwave  Television  Assn  (U5IMIA) 

£a«ara  S  Catiol,  1285  Awnue  o»  fh*  »me-.cas  Nt»  Yo'H,  NT  10019 

Common  Cause 

Urinur  E  Camnon   22b  C  Sirwt  «  l»  Wasn.rtton  DC  2000b 

miemaiionai  Union  ot  Police  Assns  AH-CIO 

Cameron  i  HomtKjstei  la«  Ot'ices  31  819  Connectcul  »»e    m  Su.ti  '00  Waiii.niMn  DC  20006 

Government  ol  Bartardos 

Camp  Ba'in  1  late  2550  M  St    NW  •2/5  Wasli.njton  DC  2003' 

Anglo  American  Auto  Auctions  Inc 

leanne  Camotieil  Cairptwn  Rauoe  Inc  1213  Pennsylvania  tvtnut  SC  WisniaiUo.  K  20003 

CilSD  Cwp 

W  Donald  CampDeii   1250  Connecticut  Ave    NW  »620  Wasiiinpon  OC  20036 

Capitol  AsMciales  mc  *26  C  Street  NE  Wasimglon   DC  20002                  

Nj'>:iai  Muiti  Housing  Council 

Arf'ican  Health  Foundation 

Mark  A  Caiano  800  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  l«asnin|ton  DC  20006'2'0I 

fxa  Marketing  Institute 

Catismitn  Ball  Micliman  Murray  Case  Wukai  i  Icniki  5SS  Soutn  Fio«er  Sfeet.  25tl\  Floor  Los  Angeles  CA  9O07I 

Gruma  Management  corp 

CasftdollarJones  I  Company   1000  I6tH  Street  NW  1/02  Wastimglon,  DC  20036 
Cassidy  and  Associates.  Inc  ?00  Utf  SI    IW<  MOO  Wasnmjion  DC  20005 

Bio  Grtw  Systems 

Advanced  Piiysics  Cwp 

Do 

AMFAC/WB  Hawaii  Inc 

Do 

BaSson  College 

Do 

Bryant  College 

Do 

Buena  Vista  College 

Do 

Charlotte  Meckientierg  Hospital  Aotnority  Foundation 

Do 

Connecticut  Heaitn  System  Inc 

Do 

fij  .aa  Regional  Emergency  Serwcts.  Inc 

Do 

Franklin  Institute 

Do 

General  Dynamics  Corp 

Do 

Giaic  Inc 

Oo 

Hetire»  ■                   ■  'jte 

Do 

Intern..'                     jutreicti  Inc 

Do 

lewis  J. ,;  .  „  >  ^..  tic 

Do 

Mai>  AasningTor  Hospital  Foundation 

Do 

Meo^ai  Center  ol  Central  Massactiusetts 

Do 

WOOC  inc 

Do 

Nj'  ;"ii  Assn  ol  Dredging  ContrKlors 

Do 
Do 

N   ••  N,>':'iS  Landowners  Assn 

Do 
Do 

■    an  Hospital 

-..  ..      .    r'^.jiJl  ot  tlie  Pacific 

Men  20.  W92 
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Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
A  Mario  Castillo  1250  27tn  Street  NW  Mastimgion.  DC  20007 

Do 
Catnoiic  Heaitn  Assn  ol  the  Un.te<)  States  4455  Woodson  Road  St  Uuis  MO  63134 
f     <rd  Celeste  F    10  West  Broad  Street  11890  ColumHus.  OH  43215 
liUi  lourne  t  Parke   1101  Vermont  Ave    NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  20005 

Do 
Children  s  Delense  Fund.  122  C  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20001 
Ronald  S  Chillemi   1111  14!h  Street.  NW  11200  Washington.  DC  20005 
lames  R  Churchill  6301  Stevenson  Avenue  tl\i  Aieundru  VA  22JC4 
Citi/ens  'or  an  Alternative  lai  System   100  Nonn  Brana  Bi»a  Si,  le  YJi  Genaaie  CA  91203 
Cit.rtns  tor  Civil  Justice  Reiorm    174' Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  1850  Wash  ngton  DC  20006 
Cili/ens  lor  National  Health  Care  Reform   1921  Florida  Ave  .  NW  PO  Boi  53247  Washinglon  DC  20009-324' 
Isaoeile  M  Ciaiton   1615  L  Street  NW  11320  Washington  DC  20036 
Michael  P  Cline  1219  Pnnte  Street  Aieunaria  VA  223142916 
Lawrence  Clmton.  900  19th  Street  NW  Suite  800  Washington  DC  20006 
William  C  Ciohan  |r    lIOl  Vermont  Avenue.  NW  Suite  400  Washington  DC  20005 
Lisa  M  Cnty  1 1600  Sunrise  Vaiiey  Drive  Reston  VA  22091 
CoHield  Ungaretti  I  Hams.  1'4;  Pennsylvania  Avenue  KM  1900  Wasltinglon  DC  20006 

Do 
Phihp  0  Cohen.  8525  EdmkDrook  Parkway  Brxklyn  Park  MN  55443 
Perkins  Coie.  607  11th  Street  NW  1800  Washington  DC  20005-2011 

Do 
lennifer  A  Cole.  1511  «  Street  NW  »335  Washington.  DC  20005 
Cola  t  Associates.  2775  South  Oumcy  Street.  1520  Adington.  VA  22206 

Do 
Collier  Shannon  I  Scott.  3050  K  Street  NW.  MOO  Washinglon  K  20007 

Do 
Community  Antenna  Television  Assn  (CAIAl  PO  Boi  IOCS  Fairln.  VA  22030-1005 
Conkling  Fiskum  (  McCormick  900  SW  Stn  Ave  Suite  2300  Portland.  OR  97204-1268 
Ted  Coom6es.  2301  M  Street  NW  Washington  DC  2003' 
Copeiand  i  Hatfield  601  13tli  Street.  NW.  1710  North  Washington  DC  20005 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Carrie  Costeiio   135'J  New  York  Avenue  NW  Washington.  DC  20O05 
Covington  i  Bu'ilr^g   1201  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  PO  Boi  7566  Washington.  K  20044 
Mark  D  Cowan   1823  letlerson  Place  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 
William  Coi  4455  Woodson  Road  St  Louis  MO  63134 
Ciaitiom  Cram  H    UQO  17th  Street.  NW  1505  Washington  DC  20036 
Daniel  M  Cra"»  Cjt>o(>»'|  Rjuof  i"r  !0!0  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  St  Washington.  DC  20003 
Roger  A  C's«'  '.  t<w  Washington  DC  20006-2701 

W  David  F ;  ;fwood  NJ  07450 

David  I  Crc«         '-  i«  Suite  800  Washington  DC  20001 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Croweli  (  Monng,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Washinglon  DC  20004-2505 

Do 
Philip  Cummmgs.  1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Washington.  DC  20004 

Do 
FP  Curran  7315  Wivonsin  Ave    Suite  1 250W  Bethesda  MO  20814 
Garry  R  Curtis  Greater  Washington  Board  of  Trade  1 129  20th  Street  m  Washmiton.  DC  20036 
Norman  E  D  Amours.  121'  Evermay  Court  Mclean.  VA  22101 
Michael  R  Davis  4455  Wxd son  Road  St  Louis  MO  63134 
Davis  t  Harman   1455  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  11200  Washington  DC  29004 

Do 
Donalds  Dawsar   1  nKmnjclicut  Ave    NW  II  SCO  Washington  DC  20036 
Lester  H  Dei  s  Oak  Court  Fairfai.  VA  22033 

lorn  Dehnei  ^  'CM  Washington  DC  20036 

Delchamps  *i _.  Ntw  Hampshire  Ave   NW  1955  Washington  DC  20037 

Wiiiard  L  OtnKxy.  2300  N  Sirecl.  m.  1725  Washington.  DC  20037 


Sports  Museum  of  New  England 
ST»pn»ns  Engineering  company.  Inc 
'■■•■-  ■'--'1 

ates 

I'lon  of  Greater  Philadelphia 
•iosoitai 

-erick  Foundation 

-  Francisco 
Cnwse  imixxleis  Assn 
Trugman-Washington 

CiS  International.  Inc 

Cogentria   Inc 

Purdue  fieoenck  Company 

American  Dental  Assn 


Merc*  &  Co  Inc 

,..  ....  ....  I,!,,,,!  Guard  of  the  US 

-■,sn 
.    S'.sn 
'~r    J-  Ncw'.Baper  PuBlishers  Assn 
CaDiPviSiOn 

MiW(/Sfategic  Comm  (tor  Puerto  Ricans  m  Cwic  Action! 
GctrlAiiaie  (  Associates  iFo<  North  Metro  Mayo<s  Assnl 
Jai^es  R'ver  II  Inc 

Pugel  Sound  Power  (  light  Company 
National  Committee  to<  a  Human  Life  Amendment  Inc 
0.r».t..i.  S"soirc  t  Morin 
w-i.'  Communications.  Inc 

-gar  Division 
.  Inc 

Electronic  Design  Automation  Council 
American  Putiiic  Power  Assn 
Si,  Aifi  Rapid  Transit  District 
C:.-:»  3'  Alameda 

■■  Action  Committee 
■ed  Water  Assn 
chise  Assn 

;mpany 
V  _•(  Insuranc  Company 

■   Center 
-  ■  ':•  Guam  Power  Authority) 
• :  Company 

v^r  ;i  ine  United  States 
■    -31  ToPacco  Assn 


»---         w>-.f"— 'Corp 
•  jn 

■•  ■■...=  '  C'oducers  Assn 

-'  and  Subsidiaries 

iC.^  ;  li'  aiiw-.a.  inc  &  Subsidiaries 

Roc^i'g  K  Development 

McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  (  Enersen  (For  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

3M 

Ireasury  Management  Assn 

'■        I'jr.  Board  of  Trade 
;  ■  4  fay 

■':■."  :>  the  United  Stales 
'    ng  Assn 
■"  ••  Cooperatives 

-  J -!Ser  of  Commerce  Inc 

Dean  i  Associates 

Common  Cause 

Madison  County  Commission 

Murphy  &  Demoiy  Ud  (For  Advanced  Network  Systems) 


Organization  or  Individual  Fiimj- 


><«eY  Baltani  ne   1775  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  «500  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do  

Do 

E  David  Doane  1350 1  Street  m  »670  Washington.  X  20OO5 


Henry  M  OoeSier  2100  Ptnnsyivan.a  Ave .  NW.  Suite  675  Washington.  DC  20037  

Jack  Donahue  808  I'th  Street  NW  1200  Washington.  DC  20006 _. 

S^e  Dorcfl.  2027  SE  56tn  Portland.  OR  9'215 

Oorsey  &  Whitney   B'iO  Connecticul  Ave    NW  f20C  Washington  DC  20036  ..._ 

Ronald  M  Doughty  27iiN  Haskeii  Avenue  Oanas  TX  75204  

Ciiflord  E   Douglas   i726M  Street  NW  Si'tf  902  Washington  DC  20036-4502 

Dew  lorines  i  AJbertson    1255  23ra  S;    NW  Suite  500  Wain,ng;on   DC  20037  

Euiof  H  Dntc^    1828  I  Street  IWI  1802  Washington  DC  20036 

Ducheneaui  Gerari  i  Associates   ii55  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  »400  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

James  E  Dunstan   2000  M  Street  NW  Suite  600  Washington   DC  20036 

Dyer  Ellis  Joseph  &  Mills  600  New  Hampshire  Ave    NW  IIOOC  Washington.  DC  20037 

Dc  

Do  

Education  Legislitnt  Stryices.  Inc.  StSS  Staduim  Street  San  Dego.  CA  92122  

Do  

Donna  F  Edwards  215  Pennsylvania  Avf    3£  *^as^ngIon   DC  20003  

Sherry  L  Edwards   1330  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Sui'e  300  Washington  DC  20036-1702    . 
Effort  Inc  2424  4th  Sireet  NE  PO  Boi  1U3  Washington  DC  20913-1443 

George  E  Ens   1155  Connecticut  Aye    NW  Wasnmgton.  DC  20036  

Roo-iey  G  Ens   1331  Lama'  Suite  1550  Houston  TX  77010  

Charges  tiislein   645  W  St  Joseph  Way  Lansmg  Ml  48917    

lar-its  I  frvm   1667  K  Street  NW  1310  Washington  DC  20006 

Oetio-ah  M   Esles.  1515  Wilson  BouievaiC  Arlington   VA  22209 

DonaiO  C  Evans  Jr    655  15lh  St    NW  1310  Washington  DC  20005 

Evans  GrcuD  Ltd   1010  Wisconsin  Ave    NW  8th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20007 

K^iiye  A  Eversoie  4434  Indigo  Lane  Marwooo  MO  20776 

F/P  Research  Associates   1700  K  St    NW  « 1000  Washington  DC  20006 

Marcus  G  Faust  332  Constitution  Ave    NE  Washington  DC  20002 

John  D  fedor  2001  Jefferson  Davis  Highway  11012  Arlington  VA  22202 

Elliot  )  Feidman   901  15th  Street.  NW  »;25C  Washington  DC  20005-2301 

Richara  feller  2000  K  Street  NW  »80G  Washington   DC  20006 

William  Ferguson  Jr    1730  Rhode  Isiano  Ave    NW  1490  Washington  DC  20036 

Hyman  fine.  1515  Jefferson  Davis  Highwa(  IISIS  Arlington.  VA  22202   .. 

H  David  fish  5885  Stadium  St  San  Diego  CA  S2122  

Do  

Dc  .      . 

John  H  Fitch  ii..  901  31tt  St .  NN  Washington.  DC  20007-3838 

Do         

Do 
Fleishman-Hiilatd.  Inc.  1301  Connecticut  Ave .  HW.  7th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Lynne  M  Fletcher.  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.  1900  \*astiin|ton.  DC  20006 
Ronnie  G  Fhppo   701  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  tBOO  Washington.  DC  20004 
Do 

Do  

Do  

Do  

fionaa  Business  Associates  1825  EYE  Street  NW  MOO  Washington.  DC  20006  

Do  

Rooert  S  Franklin  200  Park  Avenue  New  York.  NY  IGI66  

franson  Hagerty  &  AssKiates   1155  15th  Sireet  NW.  Sute  710  Washington.  DC  20005 
John  freshman  Associates  Inc   1722  I  Street  NW  #500  Washington  DC  20006 
James  M  Friedman   1100  Citizens  BIdg  Cleveland  OH  44114 

James  P  Fromlieia   12501  Telecom  Onve  Tampa  FL  33637      

furman  Group  818  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  #1020  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do 
Rotiert  L  Garfieia  888  16th  Street.  WW  Washington  DC  20006 
lames  N  Garnett  >■    12317  Sandy  Pomt  Court  Silver  Sprmg.  MO  20904 
lanti  M  Garry  PO  Boi  '19  Rockviiie  MD  20818-0749 

Cheryl  n  Genevie   "46  Donnyt:r3ok  Court  1106  Annanoaie  VA  22003    

Nancy  Whorton  George.  555  i3th  Street  NW  IICIO  E  Washington.  DC  20004-1109 

Gibson  Dunn  i  Crutcher   1050  Connecticut  Ave    NW  #900  Washington.  DC  20036 

Paul  E  Gilbert  3200  North  Central  tlOOO  Phoemi  A2  85012 

William  A  Giiion  PO  Bo>  12285  Memoh'S  TN  38182 

Gary  R  Gienn  One  Woodward  Avenue  «2400  Detroit.  Ml  18226 

Donaia  G  Gotf   HOOK  Street  NW,  ISO!  Washington.  DC  20005 

Gold  i  Liebengood  Inc  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave .  WN.  1950  Washington  DC  20001 

Do  

Do 

Do  

1   ;«n  Rule  Insurance  Company,  840  The  Watergate  2600  Virginia  Ave .  HW  Washington  DC  20037 

He.  Goioscnmidt  Inc  222  SW  Columbia  #1850  Portland,  OR  97201    

Larry  I  Good  2001  M  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036  

Meiyin  G  Goodweather   1401  Eye  Street.  NW  Suite  600  Washington.  DC  20005 

Harold  W  Gore  Television  Station  WUf.n  200  North  Cobb  Parkway  Suite  111  Marietlj.  GA  30062 

Edward  I    III  Gorman   101  Constitution  AvenueMW  Washington  0(0  20091  

Govei  Stetson  I  Wiiiiams  2501  Rio  G'anae  BlvS    NW  AlCuqueroue.  NM  S7I01-3223 
Barbara  Gracey  2000  K  Street  NW.  «600  Washington  DC  20005 

Bud  Grant  120  Lakevilie  Road  Lake  Success  NY  11042       

Ciitiord  S  Graui   1800  M  St 'eel  NW  •325-S  Washington   DC  20036      

Gary  L  Green   1010  North  Fairtai  Street  AieianO'ia  VA  22314 

Green  Stewart  S,  farbei.  PC    2600  Virginia  Ave    NW  Suite  1111  Washington.  DC  20037 

Peter  i  Greene  919  Third  Avenue  New  York  NY  10C2? 

Gregoy  Company  One  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  «880  Washington  DC  20001 

Gnffm  Johnson  I  Assoualts.  J2U  ConneHiOit  Ave..  NW.  1700  Waslwigton.  DC  20036 

Do _ 

Do 

Do 
Jane  Grimm  3150  Sprmg  Street  fairtai  VA  22031-2399 
Steven  A  Grossman  901  31st  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20007 
Drew  Gruenberg.  1601  Duke  Street  Aieianoria  VA  22311 
Gabriel  Guerra-Mondragon  141  North  Capitol  Street  I'll  l«ashington.  K  20001 

Mark  F  Guimond.  4659-C  28th  Road  Arlington.  VA  22206  

GRQ  Inc  5454  Wisconsin  Ave .  NW.  11340  Chevy  Chase.  MO  20815 

Do  


Do 
Do 
Do 

Do 


Sherry  J  Haber   105  Oronoco  Street  Aieiandna.  VA  22314  _ 

Francis  P  Halas  801  Oia  Post  Road  Fai-fielo  CT  06430      

HaieanaOoT   1455  Pennsyivan  a  Avf    NW  11000  Washington.  DC  20001 

Haley  Baaer  &  Potts  2000  M  S'    NW  tn:  Washington   DC  20036 

Janet  A  Hall   1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  M06  Washington.  DC  20036 

Sam  f  Hamra  Jr    Two  Corporate  Centre  Suite  200  1949  East  Sunshine  Springfield.  MO  65801 


L~:  jvf  . 


A-,f  Ene'gy  Co'oorat'on 

Association  ot  Outplacement  Consulting  Firm; 

Outplacement  Industry  Ta»  Coalition 

Koch  Industries  he 

Consolidated  Edison  Company  of  New  York 

River  Network 

Deiuie  Corp 

Southland  Co'p 

American  Lung  Assn 

Steico  inc 

American  Foundation  tor  AIDS  Research  (AMFAR) 

Chippewa-Ottawa  Treaty  fishery  Managament  Authority 

TV  11  Inc 

East  Asiatic  Company  et  ai 

Interaean  AG 

Ocean  Craise  Lmes  Inc 

Long  Beach  UmtieO  Schoci  District 

Sacramento  C'ty  Umtied  School  District 

San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 

Public  Citizen 

Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufacturing  Assn 

Waste  Management  in: 

Sola'  &  Ellis  ifo'  Republic  ot  Meiicci 

Michigan  Hospital  Assn 

Northrop  Core 

American  Gas  Assn 

Schoia'ship  Consultants  01  North  America  Inc 

United  GER  Institutions 

American  Bankers  Assn 

Wiley  Rem  S,  Fieldmg  ifor  Utiiicorp  United.  Incl 

Cark  County  Nevada 

AiUani  Techsysiems.  Inc 

Hcwey  &  Simon  (for  Government  ot  Quebec  Ministry  0*  International  Affairs) 

National  Comn  to  Preserve  Soc  a-  Security  i  Medicare 

Lacda  Alliance 

United  Technologies  Co'O 

Education  Legislative  Services  Inc  (For  Long  Beach  Unified  School  Drstrictl 

San  Francisco  Umtiea  School  District 

Scramento  City  Umtiefl  School  District 

fed  Legislative  Asses  tpr  Boston  financial  Technologies  Grp 

federal  Legislative  Associates  for  American  Airlines 

federal  legislative  Associates  for  Ciark  Oil  ana  Gas 

Clark  Ol 

Masterca'd  International 

Nintendo  ot  America   Inc 

Private  Practice  Section 

Sate  Tire  Disposal  Corporation 

Union  Pacific  Resources 

Du  Pont  Merck  Pharmaceutical  Company 

federal  Enpress  Corp 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Insurance  C: 

National  Automobile  Dealers  Assn 

(for  South  Cenfai  Bell! 

R  G  fiipBO  ana  Associates,  mc  (For  Waycrosse.  Incl 

Museum  ol  the  Rockies 

University  c'  Ne*  Menco 

CouOert  Brothers 

Gull  Coast  Waste  Disposal  Authority 

Summit  Energy  Storage.  Inc 

Leslie  Contro's  Inc.  et  al 

Kamm  &  Assxites  Ltd 

Upper  San  Gabriei  Municipal 

InternatiOhai  Dairy  Foops  Association 

Worio  Bene'it  Services  Inc 

National  Councn  Sxiai  Security  Management  Assn  Inc 

Edison  Eiectnc  Institute 

Sun  Company  Inc 

Honda  North  America  Inc 

Beus  Gilbert  i  Momll  (For  Belmont  Corp) 

National  Conon  Council  of  America 

Jatte  Raitl  Heuer  &  Weiss  (for  Metropolitan  Realty  Corp) 

McDonnell  Dojgias  Corp 

Conson  Peneiio  fogierhan  &  Cowen 

Mutual  Ot  Omaha 

Regional  Transportation  District 

Thunder  Child  Veterans  Adromistration  Hospital 

Province  cf  B'ltish  Columbia 

Miliiman  &  Robertson.  Inc 

United  Technologies  Corp 

TV  14  Inc 

United  Brotherhood  0'  Carpenters  &  Joiners  of  America 

Coioraao  River  Indian  Housing  Authority 

National  Committee  to  Preserve  Social  Security  i  Medicare 

Creative  Strategies  Group 

Nationa  Society  ol  Public  Accountants 

Premier  Hospitals  Alliance.  Inc 

Peosi-Cola  i  National  Brands  Ltd 

Lane  Presenvaticn  Coalition 

Central  and  South  West  Services.  Inc 

Coai  Indusfy  Health  Protection  Coalition 

National  Football  League 

National  Independent  Energy  Producers 

International  Communications  Industries  Assn 

Hill  and  Knowitcm  tc  Astra  Pharmaceutical  Products  Inc 

Society  at  American  florists 

TKS  International  (for  Uhiversidad  Regiomontana  Villagran) 

Credit  Doctor  Inc 

American  Heaitn  Information  Management  Assn 

Baite'  Healthcare  Cco-Gene'ai  Healthcare  Division 

Ba«te'  Healthcare  Ccrp-Renai  Division 

Manor  Healthcare  Inc 

Naliona  Assn  0*  Medical  Directofs  ol  Respiratory  Care 

Puritan  Group-Puritan  Bennett  Corp 

National  Wholesale  Druggists  Assn 

Weltmark  Healthcare  Services  inc 
TV  11  Inc 

Magazine  Publishers  ot  America 
John  I  Morris 


12230 
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CktmuilKin  v  IhDivkIuii  Ffiing 


Do 
Hand  Aftndail  Beduie  Gnaws  t  lohnston  PO  Bo  123  Mo6l«.  AL  36601 
Enc  R  HjnHn,  1321  DuW  Slwt  1200  ».eian()'U  VA  22314-3563 
Citfisloonef  Harnj.  IIOI  Pennsylvania  tw    NW  WasHmtton  DC  20D04 

Oo 
lamts  W  Ka'ris.  1709  New  rort  Awnue  NW  Wasriin|ton  DC  20006 
Milliam  D  HaTii   I1S6  ISlh  Sued.  NW  lb)0  Wasnmgion  DC  20005 
Jill  Harrison  PO  Boi  1005  fairtai  VA  22C30-1005 
ElitaSelh  Kutit  Han   3050  K  Street  NW  1330  WasKiogton  DC  20007 
Marjjfet  V  Hatna«a»   150<JR5l'e«t  m  §200  «(asncnjtoii  K  20005 
Stewn  L  Hayes   100  N  Brand  Bivd    1502  &enflaie  CA  91203 
Margaret  C  Henry   1410  Q  Street  tW  Wastimglon  DC  20009 
Susan  I.  H.identjiandt  2021  Massacnuselts  Ave    NW  Washinjlon  DC  20036 
Waiter  HoHrnan  418  In  Street  S£  Was^ "gton  DC  20003 
Hogan  i  Harlson  555  Ulh  St    HH  Was''  ngion  DC  200041109 
Do 
Do 
Holland  I  Hart   1001  Pennsylvania  Ave    im  t]P  Wastiintton  DC  200O4 

Do 
Candice  Stiy  Hoooer  801  Pennjyiva-  -  i.     •''•   •    :  Washington  DC  20004 
Lindsay  Hooper  801  Pennsylvania  Ave    NA   i.  ,.  (Vaiftirgtofl  OC  20004 

Do 
Hoootr  Hoooef  i  Ooen  801  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  1730  Wasnmgtim  K  200O4 
Hopkins  i  Sutter  IWasnmgtoni  888  16tn  Street  NW  6tn  lirer  Wasnmgton  DC  20006 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
D«l»ran  L  Horan.  122  C  Street  NW  Suite  380  WasAmgton  DC  2t)COI'2109 
Howrey  I  Simon   1 730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  m  1900  Was^lnJIon  DC  20006 
Waller  D  Huddieston,  PO  Boi  456  EliiaDeiniown  KY  42710 
William  H  Hudnut  79  John  F  Kennedy  Street  Cambridge  MA  02138 
f  MicHael  Hugo  3414  H  Emeison  Sfeel  Arlington  VA  22207 
John  M  Humpnries   1401  Eye  Street  m  Suite  600  Washington  DC  20005 
Lawrence  A  Hunter  1615  H  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20062 
Randal  H  inaia   1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  1560  South  Washington  DC  20002 
Immigration  Services  Associates   1212  Ne«  York  Avenue  NW  ^850  Washington  OC  20005 

Do 
Ingram  Group  200  Founn  Avenue  North  Meuanme  Nashville  IN  37219 
Keileen  W  Jackson  600  Maryland  Avenue  SW  1700  Washington  DC  20024 
J  Douglas  JacoOsoon   1301  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW  Suite  300  Washington  DC  20004 
Valerie  J  James  1401  New  York  Avenue  NW  Suite  1100  Washington.  DC  2C005 
Jack  P  Janetalos  815  Connecticut  Ave  NW  Suite  900  Washington  DC  20006 
Jay  Janis  9800  South  Sepuiveda  Boulevard  Suite  50O  Los  Angeles  CA  90045 
Jones  Day  Peavis  1  Pogue   1450  G  Street  NW.  1700  Washington  OC  20005-2088 

Do 
Jones  Walker  Waechier  Poilevini  Cairere  i  Oene|re.  1776  Eiie  Sirwt  m,  1245  Washington  OC  20006 

Do 
Jorden  Schuite  i  Burcnette  1025  Thomas  tetlerson  Street  NW  MOOE  Washington  DC  20007 

Oo 
Melissa  J  Kann.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave   NW  Washington  OC  20004 
Martin  B  Kanner   1575  E»e  Street  NW  Suite  370  Washington  DC  20005  1175 
Do 
Do 
Katlen  Muchm  Zavis  (  OomOrott.  1025  Tliomas  Jellerson  Stit«l  NW.  1700  E  Washitillon  DC  20007 
Oo 

Do  

Do  

Paul  F  Kavanaulli   1155  CdnoKticiit  Ave    NW  Wannington  OC  20036 

George  R  Kaye   125  North  West  Street  Aleiandna.  VA  22314. 2754 

Kaye  Schoier  Ferman  Hays  t,  Handler,  901  15th  St    NW  11100  Washington  OC  20005 

August  ^elle^  Signature  Place  II  14785  Preston  Road  Suite  1100  Dallas  IX  75240 

Keiley  Dn^  i  Warren  2300  M  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20037 

Pauietle  Keiiogg  M    1101  Vermont  Avenue  NW  Washingion  DC  20005 

Andrew  Kennedy  701  North  fairtai  Street  Aleiaodria  VA  22314 

J  H  Kent   1825  K  Street  NW  #305  Washington  OC  20006 

Christopher  J  Ke'stmg   1317  f  Street.  NW,  1550  Wasliington.  OC  20004 

Do  ... 

Do  .„._._ 

King  i  Spalding   1730  PennsykiMii  Aw .  NIN  tlMO  Wnliifigton  K  21)006 

Do 
Kinghom  t  AssKiates.  900  2n()  SIr««l  Nf  1109  Washington  DC  20002 
Bnari  J  Kinsella  1201  New  YoJk  Avenue  NW  Washington.  OC  20005-3931 
Kirkpatrick  I  LKkhart   1800  M  St    NW  S  LoOOv  1900  Washington  OC  20036 
Do 
Do 
Marie  Kissel.  1520  Eye  Street.  NW  Suite  1000  Washington.  OC  20O06 
Michael  R  Klipper  1718  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  •700  Washington  OC  20009 
William  C  Klostermeyer.  918  16th  Street  NW  1401  Washington  OC  20006-2993 
James  P  Kom  Ji ,  101  Constitution  Ave  NW  Washington  OC  20001 
Mike  Kopp  200  fourth  Avenue  North  Meuanme  Nashville  IN  37219 
Nicholas  P  Koskores  PO  B<a  763  North  Andover  MA  01845 
George  J  Koulos  PC  Boi  800O  Bradlord.  PA  16701-0980 
Barry  Krasner  144  North  Capitol  Street  NW  1845  Washington  DC  20001 
David  M  Krasnostem   1 722  Eye  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Do 
Steven  L  Kieseski.  1101  17th  Street  NW  1300  Washington  DC  20C36 
Kathleen  M  Kulesher,  105  Oronoco  Street  Aieiandna  VA  22314 
Judith  Li  Drew.  1401  Eye  Street  NW  Suite  600  Washington.  DC  20005 
Ellen  C  Lamb   1015  18th  St    NW  Washmgtoi'  DC  20036 
Robert  Lamb  1627  Eye  St    NW,  IIOOO  Washington  DC  20006 
Do 
Do 
Robert  Joseph  Lamouretit.  1735  letferson  Oavs  Highway  Arlington  VA  22202 
Latham  I  Walkms   1001  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  »1300  Washington  OC  J0004-2505 
lerry  K  Laujhim,  One  Ihpmas  C.rcle  NW  »5C0  Washington  DC  20005 
Lewis  Lavme  200  Fourth  Avenue  North  Me/^anme  Nashville  IN  37219 
Laiait  Corporation,  801  Pennsylvania  Ave    Htt  tui  Washington  DC  20004 
Paul  Laialt  Group  801  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW  »75C  Washington  DC  20004 
William  N  LaForge   1150  Connecticut  Ave    HM  f900  Washington  00  20036 
Marvin  Leath.  One  Massachusetts  Ave  »330  Washington.  OC  20001 
Preston  V  Lee  Jr .  1101  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Suite  950  Washington  OC  20077 
Gary  A  Lee  Group  Inc  116  North  St  Asaph  Street  Aieiandria.  VA  22314 

Do 
David  J  Lennett  PO  Bo«  71  LitcMield,  ME  04350 

Oo 
Raymond  A  Lewis  815  Connecticit  Ave    NW  (800  Washington  OC  20006 
Slettanie  J  Lewis.  4601  North  fairtai  Suite  720  Artington  VA  22203- 1516 
Jack  W  Liddle   1735  Jelterson  Dans  Highway.  11200  Arlington  VA  22202 
Ihomas  R  Litien  444  Nortn  Capitol  Street  Suite  336  Washington  DC  20001 
Robert  W  Lively,  1850  K  Street  NW  11195  Washington  DC  20OO6 
L.naa  A  Long   1156  15th  Street,  l«l  1550  Washington  DC  20005 

Robert  Michael  Long,  McEiroy  i  Sunivan  First  Stale  Bank  lower  400  West  15th  Street  Austin  IX  78701 
Long  Law  Firm  8550  United  Plaia  Bivd    aSOO  Baton  Rouie  LA  70109 
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Employer/Client 


Siiwr  Dollar  City  Inc 

Hazardous  Waste  Action  Coalition 

U  S  Strategies  Corp  iFpi  Commonwealth  ot  tt>e  Northern  Manana  isiandsl 

McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  I  Enersen  (For  American  Coal  Ash  Assnl 

McCutchtn  Doyle  Brown  1  Enersen  (For  3MI 

US  League  ot  Savings  Institutions 

American  Uroiogicai  Assn  tt  al 

C/0  Stephen  R  Eltros  (For  Community  Antenna  lelewsion  Assnl 

National  Club  Assn 

Ihachei  ProMitt  &  Wood  (For  Eouitaoie  Lite  Insurance  Society) 

Citiiens  tor  an  Alternative  lai  System 

Hamiliton  Securities  Group  Inc 

American  Academy  ol  Family  Physicians 

World  Federalist  Association 

Lodging  Opportunities 

National  Structured  Settlements  Irade  Assn 

Nueico  Iradipg  Corp  et  ai 

Anoerman/Smilh  Operating  Co 

Association  ot  Oil  Pipe  Lines 

Hooper  Hooper  &  Owen  (Foi  UUrimar,  Inc) 

Hooper  Hoootr  I  Owen  (Fo<  Hint  S  A ) 

Hooper  Hoooer  (  Owen  (For  Pamtko  Holdings  Inc) 

Water  Island  Civic  Assn 

Airports  Assn  Council  International  ■  North  America 

Committee  tor  Corporate  Estimated  Federal  lai  Alternative 

Department  ot  Aviation  Oty  ot  Chicago 

Giaio  Aust'aiia  Ply  Ltd 

NiriA  International,  Inc 

Nat.onai  Family  Planning  1  Reproductive  Health  Assn  Inc 

Gcvemment  ot  Quebec  Ministry  ot  International  Attairs 

MCI  leiecommunications 

Economic  Growth  Alliance 

M  c'ae'  Hugo  &  Associates,  Inc  |Fo» Wamer-L jmbett  Co  (For  Degradatile  Plastics)) 

Un  IfO  Ifchnologies  Corp 

Chamber  of  Commerce  ot  the  u  S 

CSX  Corp 

American  Council  on  International  Personnel  (ACC) 

Information  Technology  Assn  ol  Amenca  (ITAA) 

Education  Corp  ol  America 

National  federation  of  Independent  Business 

Public  Lands  Council 

National  Cooperative  Busir>ess  Assn 

Ma'ne  Machinery  Assn 

Ca  :'orn,j  (.(ague  ol  Savings  Irslitutions 

Me'ck  1  Co,  Inc 

Trans  World  Airtmes 

lerterson  Parish  Council 

Port  ot  New  Orteans 

Florida  Endowment  Fund  lor  Higher  Education 

Un-vt's'iy  ?'  Ijisa 

-  ol  Lile  Insurance 

ifes  iFor  American  Public  Gas  Association) 

M  ----     ii..    Muric.pal  Power  Agency 

Dcve''f"„f^-e  Morgage  Inc 

liiino.s  Housng  Deve:ooment  Auinpniy 

Interca'go  Insurance  Co 

Jewelers  ot  American 

Waste  Management,  Inc 

fleet  Reserve  Assn 

lonsson  Communications  Corporation 

North  American  Coal  Corporation 

Shaw  Pi'tman  el  al  (for  Institute  ol  International  Bankers) 

American  Medical  Association 

United  Way  ol  Amenca 

Adna  Laboratories 

Auto  International  Assn 

Coalition  ot  Automotive  Ass«ialons 

Specialty  Eouipment  Market  Assn 

Alliance  for  Small  Issue  Bonds  Inc 

Ctibank 

Macalloy  Corporation 

American  Hctti  t  Molei  Association 

Associated  Credit  Bureaus 

Coalition  lor  Credit  Availability 

National  Court  Reporters  JLssn 

Motor  Vehicle  Manutaciurers  Assn  pi  me  U  S  ,  Inc 

Assxiat'O'  ct  4-  "       '-rs 

Bucnrj-  E;mr  .    Inc 

Un.IfC  Brotnerrc.  •  •,  and  Jomers  ot  America 

Ingram  Grouj  (Fsr  t;jca:i;n  Corp  ot  America) 

Alpha  Strategies  (For  Ihermo  Electron  Cotporalioni 

National  Air  Iratlic  Controllers  Assn 

Commercial  Finance  Assn 

G""-'   '  -'••  -"r:aoitai  Carp 

"  .  i  Fragrance  Assn 

"1  ■  e  Druggists  Assn 

J-  ■.,■:  ■•  •-_  ,^g.es  Corp 

Nailer's  Assn  of  Federal  Credit  Unions 

V:Cu  'f  Woods  Battle  i  Boothe  (For Cabot  tnero  Corp) 

McGu.ie  Woods  Battle  I  Boollie  (For  Columbia  Natural  Resources) 

McGuire  Woods  Battle  (  Booltie  (For  Eguitabie  Resources  Eipioration) 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp 

Continental  Airlines  OtIiCial  Cmte  ot  Unsecured  Creditors 

Electro  Design  Manu'act'jring 

I  .        "         ■     •       !■  on  Corp  ol  America) 

N  'on 

n-  -dustry  Assn.  et  al 

Pau  We-ir:  Ais;;,a;e;  mc  (For  Von  Roll  Ameiica.  Inc) 

FMCCorp 

Federal  Nome  Loan  Mortgage  Corp 

AutoZone 

Harnischteger  industries 

[-. "  •         r.nd 

A'-         V      .  -.te 

lnt*'".a',  ;"3    Bu;  re:*  F  rm    Inc 
McDonnell  Douglas  Corp 

Schering  Plough 

Montgomery  McCracken  Walker  i  Rhoads  (ForKeene  Corporationi 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 

Natural  Gas  Vehicle  Coalition 


O'£ani/ation  or  individual  fiir-g 

Dc  

t2"-i'  Looney   142:  Prmce  Street  Suite  ;3C  Aieiano-'a  VA  22311  

A-.  l3»  80C  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Wasnmgton   DC  20D06-2701      

,.:•'  w  Luno  555  13in  Street  NW  Ste  iuOW  Washington  OC  20004         „__ 

Rco?"  A  Maca'i   IM;  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  1900  Wasrmgtcn   DC  20006 

j:  ; 

^  ::  '   Ma:**^  v     ;;j  D.m  Sveet  Aieianflria  VA  U't'.i  

Mij  ■  -  t.:  :  A".  :  j-  ;,  U-ij  Palmer  Brown  203' M  z?^-  i*a  t900  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

•i-      v.,    .   ■=•■    ,     ,  ..-e'son  Davis  Higtiway  Costal  Piaja  L  Suite  405  Arliniton.V*  22202  .. 

IT'-  M,--,.-    ,.._>    '^.i   i^A  aeOO  Wasn.ngion  OC  20006 ,.        „ 

:  I   •  i  Ma  ■?,   .\'.M  :■■«.•   WAa-nglon  DC  20G35 

Ml- J"  Pneips  Pm  OS  S,  •.-  •       ,      New  Hampshire  Avt    NW  1200  Washington.  DC  20036 

j:  

•a-i  Md-ie«ici   901  j.st  S;'e«;   t«i  i*jsn  ngton  DC  20D07    

C  ■•  ii~t'.  Va-n,njs  PO  Boi  1085  Aieianor.a  VA  22313-1089  

Lj.'P':e  D  Ma'kiey  Rl   1   Bo«  i30-A  Mt  Scion  VA  22843  „ 

Va'iowt  &  Company  1667  K  Street  NW  1480  Washington  X  20006  ^.™__. _.. 

3o  

Vi-  Ma"  -   ?',01  Wisconsin  Avenue  •■.390  Betiesda  MD  20814 

A--.~.;  C   Ma-.nei  II  224  West  I4th  Street  i/A  New  Yon  NY  10014-5003 

Ma»f  S-:i»-  i  Plan   2000  Pennsylvania  4ve',ie  NW  «650C  Washington  X  20006 

W:A    -e  H  1  i  Ra'iaeii'   1341  G  Street  NW  2nd  Fioor  Washington.  X  20005 


iipioyer/Ciief 


Do  ..„.. 

Oc 
McCamisn  Martn  i  loeitier  PC    Suite  1290  East  555  13th  Street  NW  Washington,  DC  20004 
ra'oivn  Kii^  McCarthy   1455  Pennsylvania  Avt    NW,  »300  Washngton  DC  20004 
M:C  .■(  Gerard  i  Neuenschwanoer  Inc.  801  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW,  •820  Washington.  OC  20004-2604 


M  D.  -,o"  wi  4  Emery   1850  K  St . 


•500  Washington  X  20005-2296 


...■  w  M_  ail.  52  Washington  Avt  Williamstown  NJ  08094 

Pa-.  >  M  McLain  1000  Vermont  Avenue  NW  •  1 000  Washington  DC  20005 
McNa  1  u«  f  -m  PA    1155  15th  Street  NW.  4400  Washington.  X  20005 
McwaiO  A  Menell.  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  ^900  Washington  X  20006 

Dc 
Vark  Meneies  555  13lli  Stnel.  NW,  Suite  1290  East  Washington.  OC  20004 
;  Roger  Menu.  1 100  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  1600  Wasltington.  K  20036 

Oo  

Oo 

Do 

Do  

Oo 
Rohard  Michaiski  P  .  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington.  X  20036 
lames  Francis  Michie,  1000  Vermont  Avt  NW  alOOO  Washington  X  20005 
leslie  K  Miles  1101  4th  Sfeet  NW  5th  floor  Washington,  DC  20005 
Oav.c  H  Miller,  901  31st  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20007 

Do 

Miiiei  I  Chevalier,  Chtd,  655  15tn  St    NW  »900  Washington  X  20005-5701  

Wilier  &  Holbrooke   1225  19th  Street  NW,  »400  Washington  DC  20036    

Oo 
Denny  Miller  Associates,  Inc  400  North  Capitol  Stttel,  NW.  •325  Washington.  OC  20001 
iiiiiler  Cantieid  Paddock  &  Stone  Suite  1200  1015  15th  St ,  NW  Washington  DC  20005 
Aliiam  Miwi.  ggg  lilh  Stieci.  NW  Washington.  X  20006 

Do 

Oo   

Do  ._ .. 

David  Minton,  1211  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washington  OC  20036 , 

M  tche'i  Williams  Selig  Gates  t  Woodyard   1420  New  York  Ave  ,  NW  11050  tWasnmglon.  X  20005    

Peter  Montgome7  2C3C  M  Street  NW  Washington  X  20036    

C(nfn  a  L  Moore  5908  North  35th  St'eet  Arlington  VA  22207 

Michael  D  Moore  700  13lh  Street,  NW  Suite  525  Washington  X  20005 
Powell  A  Moore  1133  Connecticut  Ave  NW  ^700  Washington  DC  20036 
1  Wison  Mens.  1201  Connecticut  Ave  •300  Wasnmgton.  DC  20036 

. .     Mc'fison  311  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE  Washington.  OC  20002 

V      1 :-  S  Foerster  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Washii^gton  OC  20006 

iiif  I  Mulims   1401  Eye  Street  NW  Suite  600  Washington  X  20005 

M.iia,  Scheer  i  Montgomery  2715  M  Street  NW  4300  Washington  DC  20007 

National  Alliance  tor  Inlusion  Therapy   1001  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  »600  Wasnmgton  DC  20004 

National  Assn  lor  the  Superconducting  Super  Collider  1704  Oio  Town  Road  Edgewatei  MD  21037 

National  Assn  ol  Chain  Drug  Stores.  Inc.  PO  Bo>  1417045  Aleiandra.  VA  22313 

National  Committee  ol  Cities  and  State  lor  Air  Service  Transportation  Buildmg  Room  417  St  Paul.  MN  55156 

National  Progressive  Health  Political  Action  Committee  Inc  324  West  14th  Street  New  Yorti.  NY  10014-5003 

National  Strategies.  Inc  688  17th  Street  NW   12th  Floor  Washington  X  20006 

Oo 

Neiii  &  Company  Inc   815  Connecticut  Ave    NW  •800  Washington.  OC  20006      

Icmmie  E  Netting   750  first  Street  NE  Suite  900  Washington  DC  20002 

»:5ert  Nicholson   RJ  Nicholson  Co  2422  South  Queen  Street  York  PA  17402 

Nonprescription  Drug  Manutaciurers  Assn  1150  Connecticut  Ave    NW.  tlZOO  Wa$hHi{lail.DC20Q3S  .. 
javid  F  Norcross.  1156  15th  Street,  m  1550  Washington,  X  20005  _„ 

Oo  

Do 
Nancy  Nye,  245  Second  Street  NE  Washington  DC  20002 
Ouinn  OConneil,  5009  Sangamore  Road  Bethesaa  MD  20816 
0  Connor  &  Hannan  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW  (BOO  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do 


:   3  Hollaren  555  13th  StrttI,  NW  Suite  450  West  Columbia  Sguare  Washington,  X  20004 
.  Nf     and  Athy  PC    1310  19lh  Street  NW  Washington,  X  20036 

Do 
i.nn  I  ORourke   1129  20th  Street  NW  aiOO  Washington,  OC  20036 
Osperman  Hems  &  Paauin  1300  I  Street  NW,  •480E  Washington  DC  20005  

Do  

"'ganiiation  tor  International  Investment   1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,  ^704  Wasliington.  K  20006-4604 

laceyM  Ortolt   122  C  Stree'  NW  Washington  X  20001  

"aryi  Owen,  801  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  «730  Washmgton,  DC  20004  

Barbara  Page  401  Coors  Boulevard  NW  Aibuoueraue  NM  87121  ' 

Pagonis  t.  Donnelly  Croup,  Inc   1620  Eye  Street  NW,  »202  Washington.  X  20006  , 

Do  .  . 

Do 
.  rgima  N  Paoe   1250  24th  S;  NW  »300  Washington,  X  20037 
paton  Boggs  t.  Blow,  2550  M  St    NW  Washington.  K  20037 

Oo  

Oo  — ....™_. 

Do 

Do 

Oo 


U"  :e:  Oo-^oa'  e^  '  -a":  a   Corp 
inte"a".c"3  Ha'^wx:  P'oOucts  Assn 

fOOC  Ma'ker  ng  If-s-  •_>  • 

h'e'staie  Nalu'ai  Gas  Asr  :•  A^e-'Ca 

Catievisior 

MMW  Strategic  Cor^'^.- caior,;  , for  Puerto  Ricans  in  Civic  Action) 

Associated  Genera.  Contractors  o*  Amenca 

Genera  Electric  Goverriient  Services 

Home  Owners  War'anly  Corj 

Foundation  Heaitn  Co'C 

National  Committee  !c  Preserve  Soda-  Sec-'ty  t.  Medicare 

Common  Cause 

Calitonua  League  ot  Savngs  institutions 

Santa  Ft  Railroad 

Hill  l  Knowtton  iFo'Sa   f  Ma? 

Society  Against  the  Nega"  ^e  i-age  ot  Blacks  m  America 

Alaska  Electric  Light  i  Po«e-  Company 

Amer.can  Pubii:  Gas  Assn 

Kansas  City  Internationa.  Airport 

National  Burgiar  and  Fire  Alarm  Assn 

Black  &  Decker  Corporation 

NCOR  Inc 

Associacion  de  Hospitaies  oe  Puerto  Rico 

Association  of  Progressive  Rental  Organizations 

Cgna  Cor; 

CAPX  Corp 

Puerto  Rico  Federal  Atlairs  Administration 

Newman  Lumber  Company 

Enseco  Inc 

Crown  Butte  Mines  Inc 

Pacitic  Gas  Transmission  Gas  Company 

Caii'ornia  Avocado  Commission 

Caiilorhia  Raism  Advisory  Board 

Minor  Crop  Farmer  Alliance 

Av'tas  Inc 

Rowan  &  BiewiTt  Inc  (For  Rhone-F*oulenc  Rorer) 

WR  Grace  &  Company 

CaOieviSion 

MVM/Strategic  Comm  (to/  Puerto  Ricans  in  Civic  ActionI 

McCamish  Martm  &  Loeftler  (For  Newman  Lumber  Company) 

McCiure  Trotter  t  Menl;  (For  Citibank) 

McClure  Trotter  i  Ment!  (For  Coca-Cola  Company) 

McCiure  Trotter  &  Menu  (forCcmmodities  Corp  (USA)) 

McClu'e  Trotter  (  Meni;  [For  GAf  Corp) 

Motion  Picture  Assn  ot  Anenca  he 

Princeton  Univ  Investment  (^  &  American  (kiuncii  on  Education 

International  Assn  ot  Machinists  &  Atrospace  Workers 

Rowan  &  Biewitt  Inc  (ForKaviico  Incl 

National  Abortion  Rigths  Action  League  Inc 

federal  Legislative  Associates  tor  American  Arimes 

feoerai  Legislative  Associates  tor  Clark  Oil  and  Gas 

Range  Rover  ot  North  America  Inc 

City  ot  Jamestown 

Dectec  international,  Inc 

Alaska  Ar  Group,  Inc 

C»oation  American  Assn 

Banne-man  i  Associates  Inc  (For  Beirut  University  Collegt) 

Banneman  (  Associates  Inc  (for Govtrnment  ol  the  UAE) 

Banne-man  I  Associates  Inc  (For  Government  ot  D|iboutil 

Bannerman  &  Associates  inc  (For  Govtrnment  ot  Egypt) 

National  Assn  of  Ar  Traffic  Specialists 

Network  Systems 

Common  Cause 

National  Council  on  Teacher  Retirement 

BR  Sendees  Inc 

FieiO  Aviation  (^mpany,  Inc 

Baiiey  Morns  &  Robnson  (for Blue  Cross  ol  Westem  Pennsylvania) 

Bailey  Moms  I  Robinson  (for  Case  Management  Society  o'  America) 

Bailey  Morns  &  Robinson  (for  Old  Coiony  Lite  Insurance) 

Vaien!  USA  Corp 

United  Technoipgies  Corp 

Technology  Development  4  Education  Corp 


National  Committee  ot  Cities  and  Slates  lor  Ar  Service 

Nat  onai  Progressive  Health  Political  Action  Commitlee.Inc 

ferreii  Gas 

Mrs  Roger  Stevc-s 

Embassy  ot  the  Republic  ot  Korea 

Career  College  Assn 

j  Hiibert  Anderson  Inc 

Montgome7  McCracken  Wainer  &  Rhoads  (ForCnatsworth  Crantyeriy) 
Montgomery  McCracken  Walker  L  Rhoads  (ForHeint:  Corp) 
Montgomery  McCracken  Walker  &  Rhoads  (ForKeene  Corporation) 
Frienos  Committee  on  National  Legislation 

Associated  C-edit  Bureaus  Inc 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Good  Samaritan  Society 

First  Wininrop  Corp 

Pacific  Seafood  Processors  Assn 

Union  Paci'ic  Corp 

Distnct  ol  Coiumijia  Hospital  Assn 

National  Cable  Television  Assn 

federal  Home  Mortgage  Co'p 

Hennepin  County  MN 

Minnegasco 

CniiOren  s  Defense  Fund 

Hooper  Hooper  i  Owen  (For  Science  Applications.  Inc) 

Westiana  Development  Co ,  Inc 

Children  s  Hospital 

National  Assn  ol  Children's  Hospitals  4  Related  Institutes 

National  League  tor  Nursmg 

Scripps  League  Newspapers  Inc 

Ad  Hoc  Coalition  tor  FPI  Reform 

Bankers  Trust  Company 

Donald  Rector 

J  P  Morgan  t  Co    Inc 

Manhole  Ar]]usting  Inc 

National  Assn  for  the  Supeioonduclmg  Super  Collidei  (SSCI 
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C(),\(.K1  ^^H)^  Al     Hl(  (  )RD— HOLSE 


May  20,  1992 


OglnKilion  0'  irO'vaui 


DC 
Do 
Do 

PtuI  Hislmis  lanonty  I  Marker   lObO  Connecticut  twnur  m  l\M  Wishmflon  DC  20036 

Gwen  Gimoci  Piuiwn   Ml  Secono  Strwt  NC  (POO  Wajn,ngton  DC  ?000? 

Kristin  E  ftulun   1401  Eyt  Stmt  IM  Su<te  600  urastiington  DC  ?000S 

itt'tt  PtnOHton  807  Somcwt  PiKe  Cn.lium  MO  Z0?83 

Susjn  t  Pt'-'y  5962  PirV'tw  Sf  Grim!  Rlii'ds  Ml  ♦9546 

Jo»pn  P  Petito   1800  M  Strwi  NW  Wisningian  DC  20036 

ftnti  kuKitXti  Inc    1000  ytrmoni  ««    NW  1400  W)snin|ti)n  DC  200Cb 
Do 

r-CT  »»»iH.o|olo"  DC  200O4 
"  "tiii  S4uit  WiiHinittn.  K  2D004 

DC  20006 


.i' 


Mjrij  L   Ptl"    1455  P«nn$jmn,<  k^r 

Hut  Ptolnihlu«r  555  I3tii  5t'~' 

Kriitne  PS'liios  2000  K  Sfw   n*   •■ 

Uri  )  Piclito(iI  2301  M  Stmt  NW  ftj 

P<l«ro  Mtui  t  Pai|)in«nt  FirT<|ul  Mu<rt  IU»  I 'in  Si'Wt  IM  11100  Wastimftwi  DC  2000i 

Do 
Pipe'  (  MttHury   1200  19tii  Strtet  m.  i'OO  Mi(n.n|tiin  DC  20036 
Micnaei  L  Piatno  1220  I  Slmi  m  Suite  900  Wisinncto"  DC  20005 
ten  PlWjni  555  13l^  SlfMt  m  Suite  1290  (»•/  W»-,-  -j'"  DC  20004 
PodeiU  fasociites  Inc  424  C  Sfeet  «  Wj'.-    ,  ? 

Pof1e<  Wri|ht  Mottn  t  »rtnu'   1233  20in  Si'f    ■>■■  '■  DC  20036 

iui-e  »nnj  Potts,  1150  Connecticut  Avt    NW, .  '.         j!on  DC  20036 

tosepii  L  Poneii  )'    1901  L  Street  m  H70  Wj.-.,.i;o„   'JC  :0036 

Powell  GaUstem  Fruer  I  Murgiiv   1001  Pennsyivan  i  <<e    NW  6tti  Floor  S  Wistiinftiin  DC  200O4 
RoMrt  J  Pollers   101  ConsMution  txtxut  NW  Wisninjion  DC  2OO01 
Donald  Preston   400  Nonn  Wasiiin|Ion  Street  Ueuntna  V*  22314 
Preston  Gates  Chis  Rouvcias  t,  Meeds   1735  Ne«  fon  Avenue  IMf  1500  WtsAiniton  DC  20006 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Price  Witernouse   1901  K  SI    NW  1700  Wasnmgton  DC  20006 
Daniel  8  Pnesl   1825  K  Si    IM  Suite  210  Wasninfioo  DC  20006 
PuSiic  Strateiies  Wasnmiton  Inc.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  lUOO  Wuhiniion  DC  'iV;i:i 

Do  

Ihomis  f  RailsMck  20O0  M  Street.  IM  Wasnmiion  DC  20036 

Rotiert  A  Raooja  Associates,  inc.  122  C  SlfM.  NW.  f  125  WtslwiKsn.  K  MOO 

Do  

Do  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Reed  Smith  SJtaw  (  McCiat  1200  18in  Street  IM  Wasnmjtin  DC  20036 
Reictiier  i  SoMe   1747  Pennsylvania  Ave    IM  •120C  Wasnnjion  DC  200C6 

Do 

Do 
ktry  Reiimind  175  S  FrinUin  Street  1318  lunesj  AK  ''■ifO: 
Ctinstine  W  Reiter   1 33C  Connecticut  Aye  NW  ^gion  DC  20036 

Steonen  P  Reniner.  1735  New  »or«  Ave-jc  ffft  .'.  20006 

Meimione  Rliones   1 735  New  York  Avenue  IM  a  J006 

P»i|e  Ricfardson   2000  K  Street  NW  Su.le  8C    ■•■  '  20005 

Dawn  Riley  R    1100  :7in  Street  NW  »505  Wa  ;6 

Waae  M  RoOerl   1401  Eye  Street.  NW  Suite  6:C  Aj. 
Roseiee  N  Rooerts   1 735  letierson  Davis  Miihway  »i.  :2202 

William  A  Rooens  444  Nortn  CaDiloi  St    I'll  Wasni\ 
Peter  D  Rotiinson   1201  Connecticut  Avenue  IM  §303  wii'  -,;•  -  LH,  20036 

Do 

Do 

Do 
RobniMit  lint  Lerer  I  Mont{omeiy   1667  K  St    IM  MOO  Wtsnmtton  DC  20006 

Do 

Do 

Do 
(oD  teltn  Rothson   1  MassacKusetts  Avenue  NW  iituu  Ajv   .^lon  DC  2000! 
Robison  International  Inc   I  Massxnusens  Ave  NW  1800  Wasnmiton.  DC  2000! 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
lames  W  Rock   1455  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW  1560  Waim^ijion  DC  20004 
Micnael  A  Rock.  555  13tli  Stret  NW  Suite  450  West  Cijumsi  Square  Washmpon  DC  20004 
Rockmi  K  Development.  2200  East  River  Road  1115  luscon  A^  85718 
Rogers  (  Wens   1737  H  Street.  NW  Wasliington  DC  20006 
Barbara  I  Ronde  t  Associates.  1701  K  Stieet  NW  1400  Washington  DC  2003' 
Rose  Communications  Inc  901  15tn  Street  NW  1570  Washinjton.  DC  20005 
Miaden  Rudman   1912  Sunderland  Place  NW  Washington  DC  20036-1608 
Ryan-McGinn  Inc  2300  Clarendon  Bivfl    WIO  Arlington  VA  22201 
R8C  Associates   122  C  Street  IM  1850  Wasiwigton.  DC  20001 
Wendy  W  Saari   1718  Connecticut  Ave    IM  1700  Washington.  DC  20009 
Ronald  K  Saoie.  1735  le'terson  Davis  H>g^«ay  •1200  Arlington.  VA  22202 
Joseph  E  Samora  jr    1901  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW  10th  Floor  Washington  DC  20006 
Feiii  R  Sancne:   1515  Wiison  Bivd  Arlington  VA  22209 
Savings  Coalition  ol  America  901  !5lh  Street  NW  Suite  700  Washington.  DC  20005 
Charles  Scaiera  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave   NW  11260  Washington  DC  20004 
Hermine  Scales  704?  S  Cnappei  13-E  Chicago  K.  60604 
Jennifer  A  Schaler  962  Wayne  Avenue.  Suite  250  Silver  Spring.  MD  20910 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Walter  C  Schiller.  1C50  17th  Street.  NW  1500  Washington  DC  20036 
Robert  V  Schneider.  1250  24th  Street.NW  »300  Wasninjton  DC  20007 
tohn  G  Schroeder   1401  Eye  Street  NW  Suite  600  Washington  DC  20005 
Stephen  I  Schwartj  Mii.laiy  P'oduction  Network  218  0  Street  S£  2nd  Floor  Washington.  DC  20003 
Emily  Young  Shaw   1317  F  Stieet  NW  Suite  400  Washington.  DC  20004 
Shaw  Branslord  i  ORourke  8:5  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  t800  Washington  DC  20006 

Do 
Sua*  Pitlman  Potts  I  Trowpndge.  2300  N  Street.  IM.  15121  Washington  DC  20037 

Do 

Do 
tehn  E  Sheik  1600  M  Street.  IM  5tti  Floor  Washington  DC  20036 
Sher  i  Blackweli.  1255  23rd  Street.  NW  (500  Washington  DC  2003' 

Do 
Sheridan  Group,  1775  T  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20009 
Sidley  i  Austin   1722  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do 

Do 
Richard  M  SieDert   10  Whiteslone  Lane  Rocnester  NV  14618-4118 
Jill  Sigai  Jill  Sigai  Associates  1225  Eye  Street.  WN  1500  Washington  DC  20005 
Erie  Sildon  600  Maryland  Avenue  SW.  4700  Washington  DC  20024 
Steve  Sliver  2300  Clarendon  BivO  IIOIO  Arlington  VA  22201 

Do 


Empiayer/Cl'ent 


PtIC  Financial  Corp 
Sedgwick  lames  he 
Syprpn  Corp 
Ro****.  ■.*'v  I  •*    Inc 


•  Company  Errors  rvo.ce) 
■.  Corp 


•  to  Preserve  Social  Security  t  Medicare 
«ei  Assn 

t4ew  Hampshire 
.iiement  Assn 

Vruljcturers  Assn 

IF;- United  >'Vices  A«lomot<ie  Assn) 
. .  .'*  Community 


v 
U 

SuL.r,,    J 

Business  t  insttuliOflai  Furaituie  Mingttcturer's  Assn 

COOD^'S  1  ly5'!"? 

M> 

t.  - 

N-- 

l  .  -e 

»«. 

4 

c  ■ 

c.> 

b 

A- 
W 

c 


P-. 

IV...  lies  Inc 

U-  :,.  :  ..  I    „;  ol  Carpenters  <  ...  «.  ii  ,  .   A.-nerica 

Natona'  Aswi  o<  Professional  Insurance  Agents 

Nicn.rn  Oirn 

H       -'.'■: 

R..  V  .J 

!•  .  ■  k  Haisiia 

C-  . 

[   . 

It,,    ....      .  . 

leweifs  ot  Amfica  mc 

Grana'n  k  lames  iFor  Milk  Specialties  Col 

4-1---  --  I---:-   -  ^--  : 

C  Development 


and  Economic  Deveippmeiit 
-•Y 
'jr  Community  Economic  Development 

nmtn  Proiect 

Inc 


N.-  government  of  the  Union  of  Burma 

Sanj  .m  k'n  je'-nxritic  RepuPiic 

Supreme  Coufl  of  lustice  of  the  Reputfiic  ol  Guatemala 

A;bs:c^  <-■: 

;-<■■  'iturers  Assn 

4- 

t 

N- 

Ei. 

L 

V 

Kr- 

ba  ?>  V."  .  s  " 

Bai'fy  Mo-ris  i  P 

Banev  Mens  i  R:-  ■      ■..        ■    -  .-■•,) 

Bailer  Morns  t  Rasmic.i^  lici  in  Cjan)  Lit«  i.-.i..-j.-*t, 

Caicot   Inc 

Ol- ,  v.  ".  P~.«ct  Water  Association 


.-  Mciai  Security  (  Medicare 
:  Assr 

Corp 


vania) 


-  Coalition 

11.  Inc  (For  British  Aerospace  IncI 


Osi-n..-  !■.:«  Cjip 

Solid  Waste  Composting  Council 

SOFEC  inc 

Coalition  tor  Fair  Tiulion  ol  Reai  Estate 

Union  Pacific  Corp 

Dolasco  Inc 

Ci'y  0*  M~>'er»*j5 

A;  ■■      ~  ■  Fuel  Ce»s  for  Iransportaticn 

C  SssKiation 

H-  N 

E-.  -r-Assr 

A'.'-  ■   jisher, 

McD.-  =    ....  . 

Inie'nationai  Mass  Retau  Assn 
American  Methanol  Institute 

Snarp  Manutacluring  Compiny  ot  Amenci 

American  Gas  Cooling  Center 

Energy  Conservation  CoaMion 

Florida  Solar  Energy  Center 

University  of  Oregon 

Taaco  inc 

Croation  American  Assn 

Sikorsky  AirtrattAJnited  lechnologies 

tides  Foundation 

R  Outt)  Wall  (  Assaiates.  Inc 

PHM  Group 

Senic-  Eiecutives  Assn 

Ban>  Leumi  le-lsraei  BM 

Emtiraer  Airciali  Corporation 

Ixkheed  Air  Terminal  Inc 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance 

Eguipment  Interchange  Discussion  Agreement 

Royal  Boskaiis  Westminster  NV 

CFIDS  Assn  Inc 

Commerical  Finance  Assn 

General  Electric  Capital  Corp 

Manulacturers  life  Insurance  Co 

Association  ot  Fiie  Districts  ot  the  Slate  of  flew  York.  Inc 

National  Federatwi  of  Independent  Business 

City  of  Stiverton 

GoldOeit 


Oigani:ation  or  incivioua'  h 


lames  I  Sims  2300  H  Street  NW  «725  Washington  DC  20037 

Cr-'istoptier  A  Singe'   1455  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC  20004  

juacsen  Arps  Slate  Meagher  t  Fiom   1440  New  York  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC  20005  _ 

Miciaei  P  Skredynski.  1180  Cedarwood  Drive  Moraga.  CA  94556  

lonathan  SiaOe,  2000  L  St    NW  1200  Washington.  DC  20036    _ 

Do  

Do 
■>ith  Dawson  4  Andrevrs  Inc   1000  Connecticut  Ave    NW  1302  Wasiington.  DC  20036 
Thomas  M  Sneei.r.ger   1025  Thomas  Jefferson  Street.  NW.  1700  E  Washington.  X  2000/ 

Do  """"~~™'"™"y  ''3Zir™"!r'Z""~"~Z"I""~I~!ZI"" 

..-.("•>  of  Glass  i  Ceramic  Decorators.  888  17th  Street  NW  t600  Washington  DC  2000*       

:*- -^  Sofianko   1023  15th  Street  NW  1300  Was^ington  DC  22005  

.  Mc-aei  Soiar  1331  Lamar  Suite  1550  Houston  TX  77010  

Sandra  Spence  838  Wtn  Sfeel  NW  1200  Washington  DC  20006-3953 

Richard  Spoiti   1244  19!"  Sneel  NW  Washington  DC  20036  

David  E  Spnnge:   1301  K  Street  NW  1900  East  Tower  Washington.  DC  20005 

Do 
Claries  A  St  Charles.  808  17th  Street  NW  1300  Washington  DC  20006-3910 
Law  Offices  of  Deborah  Steeiman.  555  13th  Street  NW.  Suite  1220  East  Washington.  DC  20004-U09 

Do  

»ena  Stemrer   1350  New  York  Ave    NW  11100  Washington  K  20005-4798 
Sleptoe  i  Johnson.  1330  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Wasi^mgton  DC  20036 
Rail  L  Stern.  122  C  Street  NW  Suite  380  Washington  DC  20001-2109 
lerence  P  Stewart,  808  17ih  Street  NW  1300  Washington,  DC  20006-3910 

ichn  F  Sturm   11600  Sunnse  Valley  Drive  Restcrn  VA  22091     _ 

Richard  J  Sullivan   1507  Laburnum  Street  McLean  VA  22101  

Do  

Do  

Sullivan  t  Crofliwdl.  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW  *800  Wasfimgton.  DC  20006 

Richa-d  I  SulWan  Assaciales.  Inc .  1507  Ulwmum  Street  McLean  VA  22101  

Do  

Do 
Superlund  Action  Coalition  1150  Connecticut  Avenue  IM  Suite  900  Washington.  DC  20036 
'nomas  M  Susman   lOOl  Pennsylvan.a  Ave    NW.  Ii200-S  Washington.  DC  20004 
Swidier  I  Berlin.  Chtd  3000  K  Street  NW  1300  Washington  DC  20007  

Do 

EJitn  S^atw  42  West  Union  Turnpike  Wharton  NJ  07885  

"anaka  Ritger  (  Middieton  655  15tn  Street  NW  tSOO  Washington  DC  20005 

Do 
Mary  Pnce  layior  2000  M  Street.  NW  Suite  600  Washington  DC  20036 
Mei.nda  E   laylo'  2103  Rio  Grande  Austin  TX  78705 
'lacher  Protiitt  &  Wood.  1500  H  Street  NW  1200  Washington.  DC  20005 
Kenneth  W  Thompson  1250  24lh  Street  NW  1300  Washington,  DC  20037 

Do 
William  J  Tobih  3612  Bent  Branch  Cl  Falls  Church.  VA  22041 
S'eg  R  Toomey  655  !5th  Street  NW  Suite  350  Washington.  DC  20005 
Rebel  L  Trachtenoerg   1319  F  Street  NW  » 1000  Washington  DC  20004 
!'aSitionai  Values  Coalition   100  5  Anaheim  Boulevard  iuite  350  Anaheim.  CA  92805 
lettrey  B  Trammeli  90!  31sl  Stieet  NW  Washington.  DC  20007 
ItHeryS  Tnnca   1420  New  Yoni  Ave    NW  »I050  Washington.  DC  20005 

Do    


Do 


luiie  TroccliiP.  M55  IIMwi  ReW  St  bwij.  IW  63134 

Tucker  Flyer  i  Lewis.  1615  L  Street  NW  4400  Washington  DC  200J6-5601 

David  lurch  i  Asso  517  2nd  Stret  NE  Washington  DC  20002 

i«er>y.r.rs!  Century  Technologies.  1945  Old  Gallows  Road.  #580  Vienna.  VA  22182 

'V  14   Inc  television  Station  WTIK-TV  200  Non^  Cobb  Parkway  Suite  114  Marietta.  GA  30062  .     , 

M3!•^fw  Ubben   1401  Eye  Street  NW  Suite  600  Washington  DC  20005  .     . 

--  s  Ulnch   1776  Eye  Street  NW  Suite  575  Washington  DC  20006 
'  ■-    >  Vaianiano   1825  I  Street  NW.  «400  Washington.  DC  20006  ...^ 

jc  ....  

van  Ness  Feidman  8  Curtis.  PC.  1050  Tlwmas  Jefferson  St .  MN,  7tli  Flwr  Washington.  DC  20007 

Do  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  

"  Stewart  Van  Scoyoc  1420  New  York  Ave  .  NW.  11050  Washington.  DC  20005 

Do  

Do  „.. 

fhiiip  M  Vaughn   1627  K  Street.  NW  Suite  300  Washington.  DC  20006  -. _.. 

verner  biptcit  Beiiiliin)  UcPticrsiia  (  ttoiwl.  CMd.  901  15tli  Stnel.  NW.  1700  WhImiIm.  K  HKIIH-2301 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


verra  Associates.  Inc   1825  I  Street  NW  »400  Washington  DC  20006 
"usanne  Vikoren   1350  New  York  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20005 
Howard  A  Vine.  Jefferson  Group  1341  G  Street  NW.  «1I00  Washington.  DC  20005 
■  nson  i  Elkins.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave    WW.  »800  Washington,  DC  20004-1007 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  

/;rys  Safer  Seymour  t  Pease.  1828  L  Street.  NW  lllll  Washington.  DC  20036         

Do  .  . 

Robert  Wattle   :  735  New  York  Ave    NW  Washington.  DC  20006 
?  moihy  C  Wagner  4301  N  Fairlai  Drive.  Suite  360  Arlington  VA  22203-1608 
Doug  Waigren  8312  Hunting  Hill  lane  MUean.  VA  22102 
R  Duffy  Wall  (  Associates.  Inc.  1317  F  Street.  NW.  1400  Washington  DC  20004 

Do 

Do  _ 

Do  ■~"'™--"I~'"'-'-' 

Do 
Phillip  H  Wallin.  6919  SE  Yamhill  Portland.  OR  97215 
ichn  C  Walton  1401  North  Oak  Street.  '302  Ari.r-gton  VA  2220? 
.j-idra  M  Webb   1150  18th  Street.  NW  1200  Washington  DC  20036 
Ma-ga'El  A  Welsh   1025  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.  Boi  1  Washington.  DC  20007 
A-'  ■  .-.:  Development  Co ,  Inc.  401  Coo'S  Boulevard  NW  AiDuQue'Que  NM  87121 
»  ■►•  rvMaker  Fieishman-Hillard  Inc  1301  Ccnectcl  Ave    NW  Washington.  DC  20036 
:.;.---e  k  Whi'ehurst   332  Constitution  Ave    NE  Washi-^gton  DC  20002 
I  sa  Whiltemore  370  L  Enfant  Promenade  SW  Suite  800  Wasn-ngton.  DC  20024 
/rnitwortn  &  Associates  801  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  «747  Washington.  DC  20004 

Do 
SiO'ew  F  Wiessner   1801  Broadway  11420  Denver  CO  80202 
(V.iey  Rem  &  Fielding   1776  K  Street  NW   12th  Fl  Washington  DC  20006 
Vatene  A  Witk  2001  S  Street  NW  »210  Washington  DC  20009 
Wilkinson  Barker  Knaue;  &  Quinr   ! 7 35  New  York  Ave    NW  Washington,  DC  20006 


:  >e'  .. 


fcAc. 


:  Nfi-w: 


I  3:-a'e|ic  ujmmunicaiions  Ifo'fuerto  Kicans  tor  Civic  Action 

1  S"a'egic  Communications  (For  Ross  Universiryl 

I  '?'a'egic  Communications  (For  UniversiOaO  Cef'S  oe  Es'e^ 


V.-;-,  i 

Ptiie-   IPC 

PSl  Ene'gy    inc 

US   5"ategies  Corp  [For  Commorwea.ih  C  :-.e  Not'it"  Ma'ianna  isiands) 
VW*  S:-a*e|ic  Communications  (For  Puerto  Ricans  tor  Civic  Action) 

WA  '•'^' r»™.-. ».«.-  (c_,D —  II .... 

MMW 

Po"  :*  Sa^  f-a-ciscD 

Dove--.,?'  f  Morgage  Inc 

f^te^  Mucn  n  Zavis  (Fo'iiiino'S  HouS'ng  DeveiDoment  Authority; 

Harder  Muciiir  Zavis  (For  Intercargo  Insurance  Co) 

Jeweiers  cl  Anenca 

American  Veterinary  Medical  Assn 

Solar  i  Ellis  (For  Republic  of  Meiicol 

Society  ot  Glass  i  Ceramic  Decorators  (SGCDi 

Defenders  of  Wndiife 

Ga-On?'  Zz-y  I  Z:.i  :■'    for  Equity  Strategies  Fund  Inc) 

Ga'One'  Cd'.'  i  :.,,■  i:    fo'Perrigo  Company; 

Slewai^  &  ^■"i*^''    i;   N:v„5  International  Inci 

American  Hea  "  Ca-e  Aisr 

Lockheed  In'o'Tatiori  Managen^.ent  Systems  Company 

Spiegel  &  McOiarmid  [For  Guam  Power  Authontyl 

Isoiyser  Company.  Inc 

National  Family  Planning  and  Reproductive  Health  Assn  Inc 

Novus  International  he 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn 

Richard  J  Sullivan  Associates  Inc  (For  American  Airlines) 

Richard  J  SuHivan  Associates  Inc  iFor  Greater  Washington  Board  of  Washington) 

Richard  J  Sullivan  Associates  Inc  (for Pyroieehnic  Sgnai  Manufacturers  Assn) 

Housatonic  Railroad  Company 

American  Airlines  Inc 

Greater  Washington  Boaro  ot  Trade 

Pyrotechnic  Signal  Manufacturers  Assn 

Ropes  &  Gray  (For  Dial  Page.  LP) 

Integrates  Waste  Services  Assn 

Society  o'  Inoepenoeni  Gasoimc  Marketers  Assn 

Transylvanian  World  feoeration 

Brother  Industries  lUSAJ  Inc 

Brother  International  Corp 

TV  14  Inc 

Henry  Heiiy  Lowerre  (For  National  Audobon  Society) 

Equitable  Life  Insurance  Society 

It'on  and  AMRplus  Patners 

West  Point  Peppereli  Ine 

Access  Technology  Assn 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  Assn 

National  Assn  of  Private  Psychiatric  Hospitals 

Hill  &  Knowlton  for  Port  Everglades 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  Inc  (for Anheuser-Busch  Companies) 

Van  Scoyoc  Assxiates  Inc  (For  Arkansas  Electnc  Cooperative  Corp) 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates.  Inc  (For  National  Assn  ol  Private  Enterpnse) 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  Inc  (For  National  Realty  Committee) 

Catholic  Health  Assn  of  the  United  States 

National  Realty  Committee 

Recovery  Engineenng 

PRC 

United  Technologies  Corp 

Dow  Chemical  Company 

Valanzano  t  Assocs  (For  Earthguake  Proiect  National  Comm  on  Property  Insurance) 

National  Association  ol  Professional  Insurance  Agents 

Doyon  Ltd 

Henai  Natives  Assn 

Naionai  Nutritional  Foods  Association 

Nawaio  Nation 

PaC'tic  Energy 

Price  Waterhouse 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates.  Ine  (Fc  Arkansas  Electric  Cooperative  CorpI 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  Inc  (For  National  Association  ot  Private  Enterprise) 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates,  Inc  (For  National  Realty  Committee) 

Flour  Corp 

Association  ot  American  Railroads 

Embry-Riddie  Aeronautical  University 

Guard. an  Industries 

Large  Public  Power  Authonty 

Pugei  Scuno  Power  &  Light  Company 

Savings  Coai'lion  otAmenca 

Embry-RiOOie  Aeronautical  University 

Spiegel  &  McDiarmid  (For  American  Communities  tor  Cleanup  Eauity) 

Mission  Energy  Company 

Browning-Ferns  Industries 

Caterpillar  Financial  Services  Corp 

Destec  Energy  Inc 

National  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Assn 

Teco  Energy 

Waste  Management.  Ine 

Smo-Asia  Rare  Earth.  Inc 

Student  Loan  FunO'hg  Corp 

International  Hardwood  Products  Assii(IHPA) 

National  Utility  Contractors  Assn 

Nynei 

Audobon  Institute 

Committee  on  Radioisotopes  and  Radiopnarmaceuticals 

Ernst  &  Young 

Kimberly-Clark 

National  Coal  Assn 

Stale  ot  California 

River  Network 

National  Assn  ot  Dredging  Contractors 

Brown  &  Root  Services  Corp 

Electric  Generation  Assn 

Warren  Gfeiler 

Marcus  G  Faust.  PC  (For  Clark  County  Nevade) 

Concernec  Women  tor  America 

Bodie  ConsoliOalec  Mmmg  Company 

Natural  Gas  Vehicle  Coalition 

Kogovsek  &  Associates  (For  United  Ski  Industries.  Inc) 

Allied  Marketing  Group 

Farmworker  lustice  Fund  Inc 

Aetr^a  Life  Insurance 


12234 


CONGRESSIONAI     RI  (( )KI)— HOUSE 


May  20,  1992 


Orgifiiiii'tjiy  or  Individual  FHing 

Emoloyer/C'ient 

Og 

Bank  ot  Boston 

•l  ..„ _ 

Bamet!  Banks  In- 

Bi ._ 

frst  Interstate  Bank 

Di 

SuntruSt  Banks   Inc 

Dl 

Wachovia  Bank  and  Ifuit 

Do 

Wells  Fargo  I  Compani 

Ik*  L  Wiiliims,  451  New  lefwr  »venue  S£  WjiMijio/i  X  ?0003 

Aegon  USA  Inc 

0<i 

Integon 

Williams  I  Knit"  PC    HOI  Connecticut  »»e   NW  ISOO  Wistimpoo  OC  20036 

Coi'ege  Board 

Do 

Normandy  foundation 

Willkie  fa"  t  Caiiagnef,  115S  2lJl  Street  m  »  600  Wasnmjton.  OC  20036 

Council  ot  A«ora,sa!  1  PfoperTy  Prolesjionai  Societiei 

Wilmer  Cutler  t  PicUnng  2445  M  Street  NW  Wasruntton  DC  200371420 

International  Human  Rights  law  Group 

Do 

OConnor  Realty  Advisors  Inc 

Hilary  Wilson   1101  litn  Street  NW  Su-te  SQO  Wasn.ngton  OC  20005 

Asea  Brown  Bover:  he 

)onn  P  Wmburn   50  £  Street  SE  Washington  DC  20003 

Wmburn  Associates  inc  iFor  Aiwncan  Paper  Institute; 

Do 

WinSurn  Associates  Inc  (Fo'  Healtti  Net) 

Juditti  A  Wincnestef  200  Vesey  Street  New  Yort  NY  10285-2000 

Shearson  Lehman  Brothers  Inc 

Wings  on  Wasnmgton   7578  8  Teiegrjoh  Road  »ieiandna  V»  22310 

Katnenne  M  WmWeiohn  555  13l«  Street  NW  Suite  450  West  ColumSu  Sfluin  Wasumjlon,  DC  20004 

Union  Pacific  Corp 

Winston  1  Straon.  14M  L  Slitel.  NW  Wasnmgton  DC  20005-3502 

Bedmmsler  BiKonversicn  Corp 

Do ..-., 

Bituminous  Coal  Operators  Assn 

Do            

Waggoner  Enjifieenng.  liK 
Refractories  Ceramic  FiOets  Coalition 

Wininroo  Stimson  Putnam  t  lloDens   1133  Connecticut  tire    NW   1200  Wasti>n(ton.  OC  20036 

Do 

51  Thomas  t  St  lohn  ChamKer  of  Commerce 

Sn.riey  McVay  Wiseman  337  Utn  Street.  Sf  Wastimgioo  OC  20003 

Cyntnia  D  Witkm   110!  I7tii  Street  NW  4600  Wasnmgton  DC  20036 

S  R  WoiOan  ana  Associates  inc  Ihe  Beiievue  ■  Suite  850  200  S  Broad  Street  PftiUdelpiin.  M  19102 

American  Airlines 

County  ot  Los  Angeles 

Dennis  I  Woitano«iii   10  West  Bnjad  Street  11360  CoiumOus,  OH  43215 

American  Electric  Power  Sery.ce  Corp 

Henry  C  Woit   3  Commercial  Place  Noilol*  V»  23510 

HorYoid  Southern  Corp 

World  Federalist  Association  418  7tn  Street  S£  Washmjion,  OC  20003 

Ann  6  Wrooiesti.  1341  G  Street  m  11100  Wasnmgton  OC  20005 

Mission  Energy  Company 

Wunder  Dielenderlei  Ryan  Cannon  i  Theien.  1615  L  St    NW  1650  Washinjlon  DC  20036 

American  President  Companies 

Do 

Avis  Rent  A  Car  System  Inc 

Do 

Brcwning.fenis  Industries 

Do 

Marriott  Corp 

Sandi  Wutu  12300  Iwinorooii  Parfcrnay  Suite  320  Roclwiie  MO  20J52 

Naticnai  Council  ot  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 

Penny  I  Young   7101  Wisconsin  Avenue  BetnesdJ  MD  20814 

National  Burglar  and  fire  Alarm  Assn 

Itiane  Young   1730  Rriode  Island  Ave    NW  1400  Wainmgton  OC  20036 

Scaramento  AgenciesyOept  ot  PuOiic  Wortis.  Water  Division 

Micnaei  1  2aBiio  125  Nonn  West  Street  Aieiandrn  VA  22314  2754 

fleet  Reserve  Assn 

Steven  Zeisei   lOOG  Wilson  Boulevard  Suite  3012  Aningion  VA  22209 

ConSJi^f'S  Bankers  Assn 

Steven  L  2eiier  Boi  3005  CoiumOus  IN  4  7202  3005 

Cur^T  ns  Engine  Company  Inc 

Zionti  Cfestnut  Vameli  Beriey  *  Sionim   2101  fouiin  Avenue  41230  Seattle  WA  98121                        

Northern  A;aono  Indian  Trifie 

Nancy  B  Zucner   701  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  1710  Wasnmgton  OC  20004 

National  Retail  federation 

May  20.  1992 
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'  ■\'\  jlpliiinuniL-iK  ih.ii,KU-t^  .iiKl  ni.iiu;ar\  .uiinun!'.  rfti-r  i,'  ri.veipi^  and  fxpondiiurcv  .in  pji:i.-  2    p.L'ji:ijphs  [)  aix)  t  of  the  Quancri)  kcp<in  hoim. 

rtic  liilKminj;  quanorlv  ^c■pl)^^  vverc  ^ub^llItl■d  lor  ihc  first  lalendai  quarter  i'^J2 

iNiiH  --The  torni  used  lur  rcpKinini!  is  reproduced  helov.  In  the  interest  ol  eeonom_\  m  the  RiA--'k:,.  uue^iions  arc  no;  repeated  onK  the  essential 
ansuers  are  printed,  arid  are  indicated  In  their  respective  headings  This  page  i  F'age  i  i  is  designed  to  suppi>  idenlit>ing  data,  and  Page  2  deals  wnh  ImaJi^iai 
data  I 


I'l  1  \\f    KHIKN    I    OKU.INM.    lO    THK  t  1  KkK   Of    1Hf    HOI  SK  Of    Rf  I'Kf.SKM  ^1  1\  K.s.   Off  II  f    Of    Rf(()Rl>s    \S1)   Rf  (,1s  I  K^M  ION.    lO.Vi   lON(, WORTH    Hot  sf 

OfflCf:   HI  II.DINt..   «ASlHS(,TON.  I)  (      2U515 

fl  f  \sf    RfflRS    1   ORJ(,ISM     lO     IHf    Sf(  RKT\R^    Of    THf    SfNMf.  OfTK  K  Of    FlBl.lt    Rf(()Rl)S,   2J;   HART   SfS^Tf    Offltf   Bt  ll.DISC.   \N\SHIN(.TOS    I)  I      20*  10 


PI  \t  K  \N  -X'  BKI.OW  THK  API'ROPRI  ATK  I.KTTKR  OR  HCl  RK  IN  THK  BOX  AT  THK  RK.HT  OK  THK    •RKPORT"  HKADlNt.  BKl  OSS: 

'■PRKLIMINAR\  "  RKPOR'l'  .    Kciiistianiir/   >    !.•     register      pl.KC  an      \      tx-!,.u  the  idler      ('  '  and  !;i;  oa;  page  I    ml) 

"(.^l  -VRTKRK^  ■'   RKPORT;   1.    iiidKaic   u,hiai  mx-  -it   Ihc   i.'ai   calendar  quarters   is  i,.,i.Tfd  h\    Iho   Rcpon,  plj^c  an   '  \      Ix-i.-ik    Itic  appr.ipr.aic   Uiurc    fili  nui  Nil"-    patv 
i    and  pjl'c   2  .tnd  a^  iiuinN    adJiiionai  p.i;:cs  as  ni.iv   tx"  required    llie  hrsi  additional  page  should  tx   numbered  as  page       ■       and  the  res!  ,'',   vj^r   page--  ^h.iuiC  rx      -^ 
?,  '     0.     cIl    I'leparalion  and  tiling  in  as^ordan^e  «.ilh  msirusiions  v.i\\  accomplish  lomphan^e  ^ilh  ill  quarteiiv  rep>ir;ing  requirement  ot  itio  ^^; 


^car    19 


REPORT 

Pl  KSl  \NT  1(1  FEDfKM    Rl.(}l  I.ATION   OH   L';BBMS(^   ACT 


p 

c^t  .m*tt:r                   1 

IM 

;d 

.^ 

4lh 

Mark  one  square  onl> 

1 

IDKMIFICATION  MMBKR 


Is  this  an  .Amendmeni" 

D     YES  Z2     NO 


NOTf  on  IlfM  "V". — •  ,i    Is  (iisiK-M.   This  "  Report  "  tonn  mj\  he  used  t^\  eillier  an  orguni7aiion  ot  .m  indnidual.  as  follows' 

III      hmpi,i\ee     —In    tile    as    .m      cmpicAce'  .    slate    iin    Iiem       B        the    n.iniu     addIe^^,    and    nature    ol    business   of  the    ■'cmpUner"     llf   the     "cmplosee"    is   a 
firm    Isuch    as    a    iav^    tirm    or    public    relations    firm]     p.urners    ..nJ    s.djiicJ    Out'    meniK-is      !    such    firm    may    join    in    filing    a    Report    as    an      employee".) 

(Ill  "7  m;'.'owr'        T'trleas.m     employer",  write  ' 'None      m  an^v^cr  i,!  Iieni      B 
ih)  Sfi>AKi  II    Ki  I'  K  ;s    -\n  .lueiil  or  L-mployec  should  no;  aiicmpi  lo  lomhiix  hi^  Kcp^Ti  uiih  the  employer's  Rcfion 

(I)    Kriipio\ei^    ^uhn'.i    I-    ;he    -\it    must    hie    separate    kep.'ns    and    ure    noi    reiiesed    oi   this    requirement    merely    Iv^ause    Repons    are    filed    by    their    agents    or 

cmpio\ee^ 
■!0    !  inplo\n's    sutin'ii    I.'    itk.'     '\.i    ir.usi    tile    ^ep.l.•.llc    Reports    .uid    .ire    n.il    relieved   ot    this    requiremen;    morel)    bcsau.se    kepons    arc    tiled    by    their    employers 


A.  ()R(,  AMZATION  OR  INDIVIDL  AL  FILING: 

l:  (  111  (  K  n  ADDki.s.s  IS  nii  ii  ri:\t  th  \\  PKi:\'ior.si.Y  ri;porti  n 


;     It   ihis   Report   o   Mr  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees  who  will  file 
kepoHs  tor  this  Quarter 


SOIf     cm    llfM    ■■B". K<  I'lirK    h\    Ai;eni\    ur   t.mplo\ec^      Xn    einplovee    is    to    file,    each   quancr.    as    mans    Repons    as    he    has   employers,    except    that     lai    it    a 

;jiriv.j.,i:  .i'i,;iri.ixin_e  -  |o,!i;;',  linanced  by  a  group  of  cmpl(>yers,  ihe  group  is  lo  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all  members  ot  the  group  are  to  be  named. 
,ir,.!  ihi  contribution  ol  eaih  member  is  lo  be  specified,  (fc)  it  the  vvoik  is  done  in  the  interest  ot  one  person  hut  payment  therefor  is  made  b\  another,  a  single 
k.pof     luming  both  persons  as     employers" — is  lo  be  filed  each  quarter 


R     FMI'I  ()\  FR       "^''''^  name,  address,  and  nature  ot  busines 


n.i  employer,  write  "None." 


NOIK  on  ITf.M  "t". — iivi  The  evpression  'in  connestion  u.iih  legislative  inlerests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  « ilh  allempiini:  directly  or 
indireaK.    lo    inlluerKC    the    pass.iee    .  n    defeat    of    legislation  Tie    term     legislation'    means    bills,    resolutions,    amendments,    nominations,    and    other    matters    pending    or 

proposed  in  either  House  ot  Congress   and  uKludes  any  other  maiui  ^t.iJi  mav  be  the  subiecl  of  action  by  either  House"— §-^(l2(c). 

i/n  Before  undertaking  anv' astiv  mes  in  connection  vvilh  legisl.iioe  iniercsis.  org.ini/ations  and  individuals  suhK-si  to  the  Lobbying  Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary  ' ' 
Report  (Regisiralioni 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Uu.irterl\  kcison  ai  Itie  end  ot  each  .alend.ir  qu.:rkr  m  ^vhuh  they  have  cither  received  or  expended  anvthing 
of  value  in  ci>nneciion  with  legislative  interests 


C.  LKCISI.ATIN  F  INTKRFSTS.  AM)  PLBLICATIONS  in  connection  therewith: 

I    State  approviniiiei^   ho*   Ion-  Ic'islaiive  mlerests  2     State    Ihe    eeneiai    leeislaiivu    interests    of   the    person  .V    In    the    sa.se   ot    lh,)sc    publication-    whuh    ihe    person 

are  to  continue    It  re.eipis  .ind  'evixndituies  ,n  son  tiling   and    set    torth   ihe    spc.itic    legislative    mlerests   by  Hlmg  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  rlistributed  in  connectwn 

n.^-on  v.i,h  legisluti.    res.   ha.e  resiling    I.,  Sh.vn  titles  ot   .ututes  and  bills    ,.,  House  -^„^^'^--, --:-',-    T,.:::.^^.:::: 

terminated,  pia.e  .in      X  "  in  the  bos  at  the  and   Sen.iie   nur"b.rs  oi   bills    ^hs're  known,  (e)  citations  h.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  publisher  lit  pubiicati.His  were  paid   to:   r, 

lefl.  so  that  this  oilne  will  no  longer  expcLl  ot    siaiuies,    where    knov^n.    iJi    whether   tor   or   against  person   filingi   or   name   ot   donor   (if   publications    were 

toreteoi- Ri'is..ns  sush  sijiuies  .md  hills                                      .  rcicived  as  a  gift). 


(Answer  items  I.  2.  and  .^  in  the  sp,Ke  N.'iow    Aiia^h  additional  pages  i!  more  spate  is  needed.) 

4  II  ihis  IS  .1  Preliminary  Report  ■  kegistration)  ralhei  than  a  (,)uanerlv'  Report,  suic  tx-i'^v  wli.,!  ihe  nature  and  .eiiounl  ot  anii.ipaled  ev;x-nses  wi:,  tx-  and 
il  lor  an  aeeni  or  employee,  slate  also  what  the  daily,  monthly.  .>r  annual  rate  .-1  ,ompensjiion  is  lo  be.  //  thu  rs  u  (Juumr.,  I<,p,'ri  u:',rc'^Grd  ihi^  nrrr.  t  »' 
anJfill  :>u!  it.mv     1)'    ami    h'    on  the  hai  k  of  ihis  pa^,    V\<  not  attempt  to  comhine  a     l»rc!imin.uv   '  Rep.n  (Registration  I  with  a  '  Quarieii^  Repon     « 


STATPMPST  (  II-  \  i'.KIFlCXTlON 
|!  I'Tiitted  m  prinlingl 


r.SMI;'.St     l>~!t7Vol    IIIK  lit   !l|  ;;i 
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( ONCKISSIONAI     RICORH— HOrSF 


A/, 


(ir 


■JO.   199L 


NOFK    im    ri>M    "D."— <o)   IN  GENERAL    The    icnii      ..oniribuiion      itKluJcs   umihinK  uj   xulur    When   an   iirgani/ation   or    individual    uses   primed   iir  duplicated 
nuiki    in   .1  ..u;ip.i.j:ii    fiietnplmg  lo  influence  legislaliun.  money   received  hy   such  orjianizalion  ix  individual— for  such  primed  ix  duplitaled  mailer— is  a   •comribulion  " 
The  icrni    >.onuihulion     includes  a  gifl.  subscription,   loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of   money,  ix  anything  of  value,  and   includes  a  contract,   promise,  ix  agrecnicnl.   nhcihcr 
or  mx  legally  cnfoacahlc.  lo  m;ikc  a  conlribulion" — §.W2(a)  of  ihc  Lobbying  Act 

[hi  if  [HIS  klh'KI  Is  FOR  AN  fcMPLOYER.— <i)  In  grneral  Item  •D"  is  designed  lor  the  reporting  ol  all  receipts  from  which  expendilurcs  are  made,  or 
will  be  made,  in  lonneclion  wuh  legislalise  interests. 

(II)  Re,eipi\  uf  Businr\s  hirm\  untt  InJniJualf  ^A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  lo  the  Lobbying  Ad  by  rca.«)n  of  expendilurcs  which  il  makes 
m  allempling  lo  influence  legislalum— bui  which  has  no  funds  lo  expend  except  those  which  arc  available  in  ihc  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  mx  connected 
in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  lo  report,  even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  rcp<xt. 

(III)  Recfipii  of  Mulnpurposf  Organi:aii(iiu  —Sowe  (Xgani2alions  do  nol  receive  any  funds  which  arc  lo  be  expended  solely  f(X  Ihe  purpose  of  atlempttng  to 
influence  legislalion.  Such  ixgani/alions  make  such  expendilurcs  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assessnienis.  <x  iKhcr  conlribulions  The  percentage  of  llx;  general 
fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percenlage  of  dues,  assessments.  (X  oilK-r  conlribulions  which  may  be  considered  lo  have  been  paid  fix  Ifut 
purp..sc  Thcrcfixe.  in  reporting  receipts,  such  organi/alions  may  specify  what  thai  percenlage  is.  and  report  their  dues.  a.ssessments.  and  other  tonlribulions  on  thai  basis. 
Hovveicr.  eaih  conlribulor  ol  $5(10  ix  nxxe  is  lo  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  conlribulion  was  made  s»)lely  fix  legislalivc  purpiises 

(.  )  If  THIS  RtmRT  IS  FOR  AN  AGENT  OR  EMPLOYEH  — (i)  In  urnrral  In  Ihc  case  of  many  employees,  all  rcceipls  will  come  under  licnis  -D  5"  (received 
for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  rcimbursenwnisi  In  ihe  absence  of  a  clear  stalemenl  lo  the  contrary,  il  will  be  presumed  thai  your  employer  is  to 
reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  inicrcsls. 

(ii)  Employer  a.\  Contributor  of  $500  or  A/ure— When  your  ctxitribulion  from  your  employer  (in  ihe  lixm  o(  salary,  fee.  eic.)  amounts  lo  $.">()()  ix  nuirc.  ii  is 
not    necessary    lo   report    such    contribudon    under     'D    I.'"    and    ■I)    14,  ■    since    Ihe    amouni    has    already    been   reported    under       D    ^."    and   Ihe    name    ol    Ihc     •employer" 

has  been  giscn  under  hem    "R"  on  p.ige  I  ol  this  report 

I).  KKC  KIITS  (l\(  I  I  1)1N{.  (ON  IKIIU   UONs   \\1)  I OWSi: 

fill  in  every  blank   It  ihe  .iiiswcr  lo  any  numbered  iicm  is  "None."  write  "NONE"  in  Ihe  space  following  the  number. 

Rcieipti  (other  than  loans)  Conlnhulort  of  $500  or  Mure  IJrom  Jan    I  lhroui;h  this  Quarter) 

1.  $ Dues  and  asscssnK-nts  '.'■  Have  there  been  such  coniribuUxs' 

2.  $ Gifts  of  mcxKy  or  anything  of  value  ''''^  *"**"    >"     '"  '  "" '■  ♦ 

'•  * ^'"'"^  "  J"P''"'---J  """>••'  "'^'""i  ^  "  S'f  14    In  .he  case  of  each  conlribulor  whme  v.mlnbulions  (including 

*■  5 Reccipis  trom  sale  ol  printed  or  duplicated  mailer  loans)  during  the  "peruxJ"  from  January  I  through  ihe  last 

5.  $ Received  for  services  (eg..  salar>.  fee.  cic.)  Jitv  ot  this  C^uartcr.  iiHal  S5()0  or  mcxc 

6.  $ TOTAL  fix  ihis  Quarter  (Add  "I"  Ihrough  "5")  '^"*-'^  ^"^^'^  P'-""  ''''*''-"'^  "'  P"*!*'-  approximjtely  ihc  si/e  ot  this  page    lahulaie 

,    ,  _  ,   ,  ,,  ,      .      .  ''•''''    under    Ihe    headings    "Amount"    and       Nanw    and    Address   of   Conlribulix". 

7.  J Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  cacndar  year  ,.„  i    „  i  .  .        i,  .i,      .i      i    .    i         •   .u  .        t.t      ^   ■<•     ,  ■,„    ^ 

*  "^  ^  •  and   indicate  whelhcr  iIk-   lasl  day   ol   ihe  period   is   March  .^1.  June   M).  September 

"■  S TOTAL    from    Jan      I     ihrough    ihis    Quarter    (Add    "6'    and    "7")  VI.  or  December  'I.  Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accixdance  wiih  ihi-  lollowmg  exam 

pie 
Loans  ReieiveJ — "The   term    conlribulion'    includes  a  linin  " — §302(a). 

9.  $ TOTAL  now  owed  lo  cMhcrs  ,xi  account  of  loans  Amount         Same  and  Address  of  Contributor 

10.  $ Bixrowed  from  others  during  ihis  Quarter  -,  ^^     ',  ' H'^lf   llll"^  »T\'  m^^Ili v.^ •■,;;  v "•-"•* 

,,    ,  „         ,  ...  .      ,,  51.500.00     John  Doe.  1621  Blank  BIdg.  New  York.  N.Y. 

11.  » Repaid  lo  others  during  ihis  Quarter  ci-riKnn     Ti.«D„r-_^     .         -><i  i  n>.     di.4      »-n.  m 

"^  e  •<  JI,7b5.00     The  Roe  Cixpixation.  251 1  Doe  Bldg.  Chicago.  Ill, 

12.  $ "Expense  Money"  and  Reimburscm.nis  received  this  Quarter.  S,'.285,(X)    TOTAL 


^""     ""    11'^'      ••."■ — <a)   IN  GENERAL.   "The   term    expenditure'    includes   a  payment,  disiribulion.   loan.   adsaiK-e.  <lcposil.  or  gifi   of  mixicy   or  anything   of 
value,  and  includes  .i  cixuricl.  promise,  or  agrcemcm.  whether  ix  not  legally  cnlixceable.  lo  make  an  expenditure  '—§  V)2(b)  of  ihc  Lobbying  Acl 

(hi   IK   THIS    RLIX)RT   IS    K)R    AN    AGENT  OR    EMPLOYEE    In  Ihe   case   ol    many   employees,   all   expenditures    will  come    under   telephone   and    telegraph   (Item 
"E  6")  and  travel.  IikxI.  lodging,  and  enlertainmcnl  (llem  "E  7"). 

K.  KXPFNDIIl  KJ  S  (I\(  I  I  DINC  I OWS.  IN  ( ONNI  (  HON  Willi  I  I CISI   \1I\J    INII  KI  MS: 


fill  ii\  every  blank..  Il  llic  answer  lu  any  nunitx-red  ilciii  is     None.      *rile      .NUNL      in  iIk-  spjits  lollowiiig  ihe  number. 

Loans   Made  to   Other \—    The   term     expenditure     includes    a 


Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  aixl  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  ihan  llem    "I") 

3.  S Gilts  IX  conlribulions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  S Printed  tx  duplicated  mailer,  including  dislnbutuxi  cost 

5.  % Office  overhead  (rem.  supplies,  ulililies.  elc.) 

6.  S Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  S Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  cntertainnK'nt 

8.  S All  I'lher  evpendilures 

9.  S TOTAL  fix  this  Quarter  (Add    "I"  ihrough  "8") 

10.  i Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 

11.  $ TOTAL  from  Jan    I  ihrough  this  Quarter  (Add  "9  "  and    "lO") 


loan   .   .   ." — 


§.V)2(b). 

12.  $ TOTAL  now  owed  lo  person  Tiling 

13.  S. Leni  lo  oihers  during  Ihis  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayments  received  during  ihis  Quarter 

1 5.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 


II  there  were  no  single  expenditures  of  $10  or  more,  please  so  indicale  by  using 
Ihe  word    'NONE". 

In  Ihe  case  of  expendilurcs  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  ix  on  behalf  of.  ihe 
person  filing  Attach  plain  sheets  ol  paper  approximalcly  the  size  of  this 
page  and  tabulate  data  as  lo  expenditures  under  the  following  heading 
"Amouni.  "  "Dale  ix  Dales.  "  "Name  and  Address  of  Rccipieni."  Purpose." 
fVcparc  such  labulalion  in  accordance  with  the  following  example 

Armmnt       Oate  or  Dates — Xamr  and  Address  cf  Rei  i/'ienf— /"ur/wie 
Jl.750.00     7-11  Roe  Printing  Co.  .^214  Blank  Ave  .St   Louis. 

Mo  —Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 
"Marshbanks  Bill  " 
S2.4OO.00     7-I.S.  8-15.9-15;     Brillen  &  Blalen.  M 27  Gremlin  Bldg  . 

Washington.  DC  —Public  relations 
ser\  K  ■■  ji  Ssoi  I  (I)  per  month, 

$4,150.00    TOTAL 
PAGE  2 
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l~::tf' 


Re-e :' 


Ejlw-:  ■ 


M3:  ?>  vr" 


i  It'    ,6:9  I  S"W  iWi  im  Wastimjton  DC  20C36 


fi-.-jf  1  Aigre   161i  H  Sl-K'  >tf  rtas-'^glo'   DC  7:%l  

X::"  4  Be-iett   !2'.?i  W:  s^  f  B'v;    »;:3C  Los  Anje.es  CA  90025 

A-:e  M  At;3c"   n:  Mf  f  Dwe  Hi:  F3  ^ai   VA  22:':'.  

^a.   C   Ac*'a-e    ,:,.   ,4"  S'    tw  IIC.C  Was^ -g'a^   DC  JDCCJ 

lea- R   A;Nj3e-   :8.;  n  St-ee'   N*  t. ;:' Was^ 'gto"  DC  20C06  _. 

Ajeie  I  As-a-'S   li'.i  V''0\  Pi)ct  IWi  Was^.-fo"   DC  20007         

Maf^pwl  Afa^s   ;:2C  ;9'n  Sl'ee'  IM  Ii202  Wasfiington,  DC  20036 

Dc 

C-  siopner  B3T  ar  A:..iia'i   1627  lamom  S!    KW  »M  Washmjton.  DC  20010  . 

A3'a^  Acevtoc  f  0  Bci  2860  Oa"as  TX  72221-288C  

[  i  -t  Ve»f5c   216  7•^  Sfef  S£  Was'  'I'v   DC  200C3 

l<::-e<  ,   Vnerr^a'   UiG  Poyras  S'-«' Ne.  O'.ea^s  LA  70112-6000        

Up  ',  Kvvj-    95;;  S  Gf-  R;3-  Pr:-a:   MD  2:854  


S'-ef   NW  I125C  Washington  DC  20OO5-230I 

"W  Aas'-g'c"   DC  20037  

«ve    NW  «9:  jC  Was-  'gton  DC  20006 


K*fs..'  &  "e  t'i"  y.  ■  •  "w" 
2'a'e;  A  fcs^a-;  .'?.',  M  t'Tf 
)cnn  J  Aoams   2D0C  Pp-^s»'»a' a 

Do  

ic'-  M  AJai^s  909  N  Wasnii'glor  SiW   iJCC  Aieiar3-ia  VA  22314  „. 

v-'e"  R  Aaarns   2211  Congress  Si'ee:  Po-ar:  ME  0Ji22  ...„ 

Waiif  w  AjaiT^s  Ml  Part  Awnue  Be'ea  ■  H  3«tl6  

B-Df- 0  Kan   :7iCKS"fel  NW  «as'.."g':-   DC  23CD6  

i~fl   A;. -5  89  Easi  A»enue  Roc'esie-  NV  .1649  0001  

A  s-  <l:5e-  Ame'   1333  Ne»  HampslMre  Ave    NW  1600  Wa$hin|toii.  OC  2003S 

Dc       . 

Do        . 

Dc  ..-, 

'ra-:e  M  Ac  nso   1001  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW  1450-N  Wasningtor   DC  20004 

A-ve-  ',,-g  Ma.   Marxe'  ng  Assn    1333  F  Sifel  NW  17;:  Washington  OC  20004-1108  

A^vaa'es  'O'  H  gn.ai  S  A^'c  Sa'ery   777  N  Catntoi  Street  NE  »410  Washington,  DC  20002  „„ 
Af:',ja:f  i-i;..s'-es  As-,-  c'  A-ie'.ca  he   1250  Eye  Sttftl  NW  lllOO  Washington,  DC  20005  ,, 

C-. ,-  M  Aj^e*  ::::  l  S'    NV«  1304  Wasnmgton  DC  20036  

eve- If  «  A-'-a;   :;•.  f   St  :"ee'  SE  Washington  DC  20003      

Da« :  1  At-    .-_-■«  V-ec;   NW  i;i:  Washington  DC  20006  

i*'r.f  ;   Alt-    .'iii'yef   NW  iSlS  Was"  ngton  OC  20006       ... 

Hf,,-  Ai»-  A  s«'-—    \i\b  t  Si'eet  NW  #420  Wash.ngta-!   DC  20036  

A    :;--■■'.- -g  S  Re'- sfs'o"  mslto'e   liOl  Wnsor  Boaieva'!  »600  Arlington  »A  22209  

A    :c-s  ■ :-  'I  C:-"3-:-,  :'  Ar-t^a   1513  16th  Slieel  NW  W3s-iington  OC  20036  

A    p-^Cjc-s  i  C-"- :a  ■    1-:   81;  Ijtn  Street,  NW,  »330  Washington   DC  20005 

A    r,j";  Cor,:-:  Ass-   r:   .■:;  Ca-endon  Boulevard  1711  Arlington  VA  22201  , 

A-  -a"  doners  &  Pilots  Assn   421  Avation  War  frcdenck,  MD  21701  , 

Rs-io-' M  Aires  633  Pennsytwania  Awnue  NW  #600  Washington  DC  20004  — 

A  --i"  Ope-ators  Council  Internationa:   1220  19tn  Street  NW  #200  Washington,  DC  20036  . 

M,  naei  A  AisenOerg   1331  Pennsylvania  Avf    NW  #600-2  Washington,  DC  20004  

A>  -  Gump  Sfauss  Hauer  4  Feid   1333  Ne«  Harrpsh  re  Ave    NW  1100  Washington,  DC  20034 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 


lulia  I  Akins  870 1  Georgia  A«    #701  Silver  Spring  MD  20910    

WiliamE   Aioers   II  Ouponl  Circle,  NW  #300    Washington  DC  20036-1207 
Oavid  TUOerswerih   1400  16th  SI ,  NW  Washington  DC  20036-0001 

lames  J  Aioertim   1250  24lli  SifMt  NW  #600  Wasliinjtoti.  DC  20037    

Do  - - 


Dc 
Do 
Oc 
Oc 
Oo 


Do   _ -- 

Oo     „. -•- 

Do    

Do     „.._ , , 

Do      ,™_._»... 

Do    , ™ — _— — 

Do  - 

iohn  M  Albertiiie  i250  mS  Street  NW  •6DG  Waslimtton  DC  20037  . 
Dc 


i^eiica 


t-e-  :a-  .3-:  '■  f  ts" 
Mo-'gage  63-Ke-s  Ass-  :■  Ar 
US  C-a-te-  :'  Cc-ifce 

F^S3«aUSA  — 

irie'-avrai  B-c-t-noc:  :'  B3iie'ma«ers         . „ 

A-ne-can  Bane-s  Ass-  

Na'ona   U  S -Aiat  Cna^se- :' Comn-.e-cf  

Na',3ra  Stone  Assr 

CANAMCO  ;Fc- Aer:s;ace  ircs'-es  Assn  c*  Canada) 

CANAMCO  :fci  Canadian  Sn.ponners  Assn) 

Ra  ntjox  L0D5)    Inc       _ _ 

O7X  Ene-gy  Company „. — , , 

FiC-  SI  s  I-ansKcrid  Delivery  Assn  

CNG  P-odjimg  Company  

Acne'SO"  4  Ff-dmar  ;Fo- Gowe-nmen*  C  Qje:e:   M  nistiy  ol  IntenulMflll  W- 
'a'fsi 

Gcvemment  o'  QueSec  Mmist-y  0*  international  A'tairs  

American  Pubk-  Powe'  Assn  -.,., 

Etll|l  Corporation 
llMtni  4  Williams  (ForVepco) 
Rttiiwl  Enlisted  Assn 
UNUM  Life  Insurance  Co 


Food  Marteting  Institute  

Rodiestei  Gas  4  Eiectnc  Coip  

Cohn  4  Marks  jFor  Associaton  0'  Ame-icar  PuOlislwri.  kic)  . 

Cohn  ana  Marks  ifo' Direct  Marketing  Assnl     „., 

Cohn  and  Marks  iFcMaciean  Hunter  Cable  TV) „_. 

Cohn  it  Marks  (For  USA  Netvrcrk) 

Southern  Catitomia  EOison  Co 


Weyertiaeuser  Companj  

Gryphon  International  

Baiter  

Pinnacle  West  Capital  Corp  .., 
SanOoz  Corp _.„..______ 


Sears  Roebuck  4  Co 

Digital  EdJ-pment  Corp 
AE  Staiey  Manufacturing 
Amerada  Hess  Corp 

American  Airlines,  Inc  — 

American  Share  Insurance  Corporation  ,. — „ — 

American  Telephone  4  Telegraph  Co  — . 

Bank  ot  Nova  Scotia  

Bolt  Beranek  4  Newman   Inc    - 

Burger  King  Corp  

Cambridge  Information  Group  

Dark/Baroes  Organ  iration  Inc  _..- 

Colombian  Gownr^ent  Traoe  Bureau  (PROEXPO) . 
Consumers  Power  Company  — 

Cotton  Bowl  Athletic  Assn 
Dow  tones  4  Co 

first  C'ty  Bankco'poralion  ot-Te>as  Inc 

Fujitsu  America  Inc       ,      '  

General  Instrument  Corporahoil . — 

W  R  Grace  &  Co  --. 

Guardian  Industries      , __..-..-. 

Peter  Kiewil  Sons  Inc  

Levi  Strauss  4  Co      ™ 

Long  island  Lighting  Co  ____ 

MacAnarews  &  forbes  Holdings.  Inc 

Ma!da  (Ncrlh  America),  Inc 
Ma?da  Motor  Corporation  , 
Medical  Protective  Company 
Mesa  Petroleum  Co 


Metropolitan  Irans.t  Authonty  ot  Harris  County 

Miller  Brewing  Company  

Morgan  Stanley  4  Co  Inc    

Motion  Picture  Assn  0!  America.  InC 

MCA  Inc  

Nationa'  Foctcaii  League 
National  Health  Laboratories 

Natural  Gas  Vehicle  Coalition  „- 

Nestle  Hoidmgs,  Inc     

New  York  Public  Library  — , 

Ongard  Systems,  Inc     „ — 

Pha-maceuticai  Manulacturere  *ss«  

Riggs  National  Co'p  

Ryde'  System   Inc    

RIR  Nabisco  Inc 


Southern  Caiilorma  Edison  C«  

Texas  National  Research  Laboralory  Commisswi  

Time-Warner  , 

Uciohn  Company  ~~ 

Warner-Lambert  Co  — ... 1 

Internationai  Fed  ot  Professional  4  lechnical  Engineers  .._-__._ „ 

Albers  4  Company  (For  May  Depatment  Stores  Co)  

National  Wildlile  federation  

Albertine  Enterprises,  Inc  (Foi  Ambroset!  Ar.enca)  

Aibe-line  Enterprises,  Inc  (fot  American  Business  Conference,  Inc)  - 

AST  Research  Inc  

Beckman  Instruments,  Inc  

Alberline  Enterprises  (ForCastie-Hanan  Deiawa-e  Management.  hKl  

Albertine  Enterprises  Inc  (for  EjiOe  Eiectromcsi  

Albertine  Enterprises  [For  Fruit  ot  the  Loom   incl  

Albertine  Enterprises  Inc  (For  Great  Lakes  Transmission  Company)  

Itron  and  Amrpius  Partners  

Albertine  Enterprises  Inc  (ForMa'e-a  s  Resea-c-  Co-:  :'  Sc^»  USA  inc) 
Albertine  Enterprises  Inc  (Fo'M'  pee  Corp- 

Aloetme  Enterprises  Inc  (For  Rcgerson  Aircraft  Corp)   

Aibe-ine  Enterprises  Inc   (For  Safety  Kleen  Corp)       

AiPetne  Enterprises  Inc  (For  SMS  Corp)  

Albertine  Ente-prises  Inc  (For  West  Point  Peppered,  Inc)  

Aioerme  Enterpr-ses  (fo- Western  Oigitai  Inc'i __ 

Aoerfne  Enter;.' ses  inc  :Foi  Ambrosett' Americal       

A  oe- -f  E-e-:-ses   r;    Fc- A-'e-car  Bus  ness  Co-'eren:e  Inc)      


2.00000 

Looiw 


20000 

1.000  00 


5  94000 
8,820  00 

8,760  60 

6  900  00 
2,000  00 

15.000  00 


1^5000 

13,500  00 
2,653  10 

85,474  00 
3,800  00 

23,500  00 
677  00 

16,000  00 

340,00 
400  00 


11800 
220  00 

3,135  00 
2,120  00 
12.000  00 
7,038-00 


2.01000 
53000 

671300 

280  00 

3,735  00 

100  00 

100  00 

9,040  00 

10,560  00 

7.367  00 

21,022  00 

1,350  00 

13.285  00 
6,360  00 
285  00 
1950  DO 
960  00 
1,130  00 
2,850  00 
2,680  00 
5.585,00 

imoo 

10.750.00 
780.00 


2.9(5.16 


9OC,00 
300.00 

5  400  00 

7  124  75 
2400  00 
1,500,00 

1,200  00 
2,718  60 

4,500  00 
9.00000 


10,00 


500  00 


10401 


1.(90,00 
12500 


5  40000 
8,820  00 
18152  34 
8  760  60 


280  00 

2,48150 

95,00 

risd.dd 

2.65310 
106.265  00 

42  00 
20,639  54 


304  00 
95  00 


1900 
3800 
220  00 
133  00 


38  00 

114  00 
57  00 


17100 
190  00 
133  00 
399  00 

19  00 

24700 
114  00 

1900 
1900 
19  00 
38  00 
38  00 
95  00 

1900 
190il0 


180  00 
11100 

900  00 

1.560  00 

285  00 

480  00 

225  00 
450  00 

480  00 
1.83000 
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Oi|aniiitim  o'  Indivxlual  Filinj 


Alcalde  RoussdM  1  fit  2111  Wilssn  BivO   HbO  Anin(tiiii.  V*  72201 

Do 

On 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Aflhut  J  Aleunotr   1000  Connecticjt  Avf    WW  *isft.n|ton  OC  20O36 
Claude  0  Aieiandet   I3b0  I  Siteet  NM  1840  Wasn^ncton  DC  70005 
Donald  C  Aieundu  1333  Htm  Hamcsn.rf  Ave   m  1/00  WasHinefon  DC  ?0036 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Donna  K  Aleiandrr  I87J  ConnecliCut  Aw  m  l?tn  Flooi  Wasliintton  DC  ?0009 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Mary  K  Aioandef.  1819  I  SifKI  m  1200  Wa^lfnglon  DC  20036  382; 
Aleunder  t  Associates.  Inc.  400  C  Street  W  Masnmgton  DC  20002 

Do 

Oo 
Barbara  Allen  2000  K  Street  m  1800  Wasninfton  DC  2000( 
Mariorie  D  Allen   1625  L  Street  m  Wasn.njton  DC  20036 
Parneia  J  Allen   12?  C  Street  NW  1280  Wasmnpon.  DC  20001 
Miiiiant  i  Allen  211  East  Cnica(ii  Am  Cii<a|D  H  60611 
Allen  Comoanv  Riciiafd  V    905  16tn  Street  m  t(»aiiiin|ton  DC  20006 
Alliance  tor  Acid  Ram  Control  444  N  Capitoi  S'rfft  t526  Wasfenfton  DC  20001 


Alliance  ot  American  Insurers  1629  K 
Alliance  ol  Nonaratit  Mailers  2001  j  ■ 
Rotien  f  Allnut  1100  15th  St  m  I- 
Victoria  Aimguist  1616  f  Street  NW  • 
Alpha  l(rKon>  d/D/a  Pan  Amencan  :,)■■ 
Micnaei  J  Allier.  701  Pennsylvania  Ave 


:0  WasKin(ton  DC  20006 

•  <f*>  ii:;  *asriing!on  DC  20009 

Ai  ■    ;■-   OC  20005 
"I.     i-ir   OC  20036 

■  "   >».[>  Pia/a  C'eenwicn  CI  06830 
Hti  (Hj.Rnjion  DC  20O04 
law  CWices  ot  RoDel  Altman  815  Connecttul  A«nue  (*»  Washington  OC  20006 
William  M  Altman   1200  Utn  Street  IW  Washington  DC  20036 
Amalgamated  Transit  Umon  Af  L  CIO  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC  20016 
)ohn  0  AmDIer   1050  Wth  Street  NW  1500  Washington  OC  70036 
lerome  A  Amtiro  Associates,  4/34  Iimt»i  Ridge  Or  Mountciair.  VA  22026 
American  Academy  ol  family  Physicians  8880  Ward  Pani«ay  Kansas  City,  MO  64114 
American  Agriculture  Movement   inc   lOfl  Maryland  Ave  Ht   »500  Boi  69  Washington  DC  70002 
American  Amusement  Machine  Assn   12/31  Directors  looo  Woodnridge  VA  72192 

American  Assn  tor  Counseling  t  Development  901  East  CaiWol  Street  Sf  Secofld  Flooc  Wahrntlon  DC  70003 
American  Assn  loi  Resinraloiy  Care   1 1030  ADies  lane  Dallas  IX  /52?9 
American  Assn  ol  Airjon  Eiecutives  4212  King  Street  Aleiandria  »A  22302 
Ame'.can  Asm  ol  Bant  Directors   1225  19t«  Street  m  1710  Washington  DC  20O36 
American  Assn  ot  Blood  Saniis   IIU  North  |9th  St    #600  Admgton  VA  22209 
American  Assn  ot  Boomers  (AABl.  262!  w  Anpor-  fnr,  1101  Irvmg  I»  75062 


E  moioyer/Ciient 


Aibeline  Enterprises  (for  Amencan  Precision  Industries) 
ASI  Research  Inc 
Becfcman  Instruments   Inc 

AiDertine  Enterprises  Inc  (fo<  Castle  Harian  t  De  a«are  Management  Cstnl 

Aibetine  Enterprises  inc  (FoiEjide  Electronics)  , 

Aioenme  Enterprises  Inc  (fo"  Fruit  ol  the  loom  Inc) . . 

AiPertine  Enterprises  Inc  (For  Great  lakes  Transmission  Compattyt 

Itron  and  Amrplus  Partners 

Aipertme  Enterprises  Inc  iFor  Materials  Research  Corp  ol  Sony  USA.  IncI 

Albertme  Enterprises    Inc  (foiMillixre  Corp) 

Aibertine  Enternrises  Inc  fFor  Rogerson  Aircraft  Corp) 

Aioeriine  Enterprises  mc  (for  Saleiy-lUeen  Corp) 

Ait^riine  Enterprises  Inc  (For  S«S  Corp) 

Aioertme  Enterprises  Inc  (for  West  Pomt  Ptppcell  Inc) 

Albertme  Enterprises  mc  (For  Western  Dijital  C«rp)  _ 

Ambrosetfi  America  . ——..„„„■. 

American  Business  Conlerenct,  Ut  , 

American  Precision  Induslrits     

AST  Research  Inc  

BecMman  Instruments  Inc 

Castle  Hartan  Inc 

Elide  Electronics 

fruit  ot  the  loom,  he 

Great  lakes  Transmission  Co 

ITRON  and  AMR 

Matenais  Research  Cofp  gl  Sony  USA.  Inc 

Millipon  Corp  „  .  . 

Rogerson  Aircraft  Corp   

Safety  RIeen  Cofp 

SMS  Corp 

West  Point  Pepperell  Inc 

Western  Digital  Corp 

Beveridge  t  Diamond    PC    (For Foundation  tor  Enyironnxntal  (  Economic 

Progress.  Inc) 
Alliance  tor  Responsible  CFC  Policy 
American  Counsel  ot  State  Savings  Supervisors 
Bant  ol  America  NTtSA 
Cargiii  Fertili/tr.  Inc 
City  ot  las  Vegas 
City  of  Virginia  Beach 
Concrete  Technology  Corp 
Consolidated  Freighliivays 
Council  on  Audio  Communications  (COAC) 
Credit  Union  National  Assn 
tact  Ecterd  Corp 
Eicon  Enterprises 
EMSA  limited  Partnership 
Hillsborough  County 
Home  Shopping  Netmrh 
International  Council  ot  Cniist  lines 
lim  Walter  Corp 
Mann  County 

Metropolitan  Dade  County  -  Seaport  Department 
National  Refrigerants  Inc 
Port  ot  lactsonwHe 
Port  of  Sacramento 
Regular  Common  Carrier  Conference 
Sonoma  County 
Tampa  Electric  Co 
Tampa  Port  Authority 
Towers  Financial  Corp 
Walter  Industries 

Washington  \»ortshoSS 

West  side  Water  District 

Japan  Economic  Institute  of  America 

Ralston  Purma  Company 

Cadmaiader  W<tersham  t  Taft  (For  Air  Products  I  Chemicals.  Inc) 

Cadwaiader  Wictersham  8  Taft  (For  Aii  Transport  Assn  ol  Amenca) 

Cadwaiader  Wictersham  8  Taft  (For  American  Financial  Corp) 

CaOwaiader  Wictersham  I  Tait  (For  Bechtei  Group  Inc) 

Caowaiaoer  Wictersham  8  TaiT  (ForBethtei  Investments  Inc) 

Cadwaiader  Wictersham  8  Taft  (For  ChiQuita  Brands  International.  Inc) 
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f'"fst  »ntc;»ii  27777  IMjlr  RmO  famington  Hills  Ml  48334  

Thomas  0  Antnony.  2M0  Ctnl'll  Tnist  Ccntr  201  (  fittn  Sireel  Cmcimtti  OH  45202 

Oo  - ,-- 

Oo  . 

Acaflmeni  i  Ott<e  BuilDmi  Assn  1050  17tn  Strwt  m  1300  Wisn.npon  DC  20036    

ADO*  Comtule'  Inc   1550  M  Strwt  HW  IIOOC  Wasnmiton  DC  200C5 _ 

ApDfasai  Institute  PuQiic  AHa"S  Wee  600  Ne»  Hampshire  A«t .  NW.  lUll  W»tiiii(tM.  DC  20037 

Pj.i  «  Arcan   201  H  Washington  Street  Amanaria  VA  22314   .._ 

10 "- Aider  500  E  Street  SW  1950  Washington  DC  20024  ...   . 

Cdroiin  ArcflrnsHi   1201  New  York  Avenue  MW  Washington  X  20005 

Arent  foi  Kjntner  Piolinn  &  Rahn   ;050  Connecticiit  Ave    NW  Washington  OC  20036-5339 

Oo 

Oo 

Bl. 

to- 
ol. 

h. 

a*. 

Ol. 
Ol. 
k. 

k. 

k. 

Ol. 

Ol. 

De 

lohn  G  Arlington   1130  Cci--'     ■  »v    v*     . 'e  1300  Washington  OC  20036 
Frei)  Armstrong  )r   ItiOlc    ■  .-   >m   i       A)^nlnJton  DC  20006 
tenia  R  Armstrong,  16Ii  H  ^:  re:  .W  rtj,--  -<ion  OC  20062 
Luther  Glenn  Amette,  125  H  West  Street  Aieianona  VA  22314-27S4 
Can  F  AmoU,  PO  Drawer  7170  McLean  VA  22106 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 
Arnold  i  Porter.  1200  New  Hampshire  Ave .  NW  Wishingian.  DC  20036 

Do - 

Ol 

Ol 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo  

Ol 

Oo 
Do 
Do 

Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 

Do      

Ol 

Ol 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 
Arnold  GroOmyer  J  Haley  PO  Ba  70  Little  Roc*  Ad  '2?03 

Oo 
L  Wayne  Amy  i  Company,  600  New  Hampshire  Ave    NW  IIOIO  Washington  OC  20037 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 
Nan  Aron   1601  Conriecticut  Avenue  WV  Washington  DC  20009 
Thomas  M  Arrjsmith   1301  K  Street  NW  11200  Washington  X  20006 
Deborah  Amnaeii  600  Maryland  Ave    NW  ;00  West  Wasn.ngton  DC  20024-2571 
Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley   730  Iblh  St    NW  Washington  DC  20005 
Asian  Pacitic  Economic  Educational  Cultural  Organisation,  PO  Boi  891  Manila,  PDihppmes 
Norman  Assed,  1319  San  Padro  NE  AlOuquerQue  NM  87102 
Associated  Buiide-s  t  Contractors,  mc   729  15lh  St    NW  Washington  DC  20005 
Associated  General  Contractors  ol  Amenca   1957  E  St    NW  Washington  DC  20006 
Association  nl  American  Foreign  Service  Women  PC  goi  70051  Washington  DC  20024-0051 
Association  ot  American  Law  Schools   1201  ConnecttuI  Avenue  NW  1800  Washington  DC  20036 
Association  ol  American  Railroads  American  Railroads  Building  50  F  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20001 
Association  of  American  Veterinary  Medical  Colleges  1023  i5th  Street  NW  3rd  Floor  Washington  DC  20005 
Association  ol  Cert-lied  Trucumg  Schools  3050  «  Street  NW  4th  Floor  Washington  OC  20007 
Association  ol  t'lai  Lawyers  ol  America  1050  31st  St    NW  Washington  DC  20007 
Association  ol  Urban  Universities  PO  Boi  33276  Washington  DC  20033 
George  )  Aste,  1707  I  St    NW  •       Av.-ngion  OC  20036  4?02 
Victor  Atiyeh  i  Co  519  SW '•  <        •    <  Portland,  0*  97205 

Do 
totin  AHin   197  lames  Street  Norwan  CI  06850 
Atlantic  Richtieid  Co  515  Soutn  Flower  Street  Los  Angeles.  CA  90071 
Friti  E  Attaway   ISOO  Eye  St    NW  Washington  DC  20006 
Leslie  Aubin  600  Maryland  Ave    SW  1700  Washington  OC  20024 
lohn  I  Auciello  PO  Boi  269  EIuabelMown  PA  17022 
Kenneth  E   Auer  50  F  St'eet  NW  •'^      Wi  ■    ^'m  DC  20001 
Rona  a  R  Austin   1201  IStn  5ii»t'   fti   I       Ar.nmgton,  OC  20036 
Avon  Products  Inc  9  West  i/ih  5i   He  t^,.  NT  10019 
Micnaei  G  Ayre  PO  Boi  130  Levis  PQ  Canada  G6V  6N7 

Memoei  Symington  Aytes,  501  ThiriMnth  Street  NW  4320  South  Washington  OC  20005 
AIDS  Action  Council   Inc  2033  M  Street  NW  1803  Washington  DC  20036 
ARCO  Chemical  Co   3801  West  Chester  Pike  Newtown  Souare  PA  19073 
Edward)  Babbitt  400  Broadway  Cincf-a'i   OH  45202 
Gregory  fl  BaDyan   ',;«;  Pennsym    i  «^    ft,  t90<l  Washington,  K  20006 

Do 

Oo 

Ol I - 

Dl   

Oo 

Michael  H  Bader  2000  M  Street  l«AI  Su.te  600  Washington  DC  20036  „ „ 

Richard  Anthony  Baenen,  1735  New  lyi  Ave-ue  NW  1600  Washington  OC  20006  _J!! 

Oo  ■■  ■;; 

Oo  Z 

Charlotte  M  Banm.  1101  IMk  Siree:  .NW  n..  Washington  OC  20005  5070  „    „ 


Cmployer/ClKnt 


Mic".gan  National  Corp  .  „ 

Frost  I  lacoos  iFor  ComprehensiW  Medol.  ItK) 
Frost  I  IKOOS  (For  LouisviHe  Imaging  Strvicts  IncI 
Frost  t  lacoOS  iFor  Western  Hills  Imaging  Center  IncI 


Retire*  Otiicers  Assn 

American  Automobile  Assn 

Ai^rican  Public  transit  Assn 

American  Assn  ot  Bioanaiysts 

American  Assn  ot  Occupational  Health  Nurses 

Aram  Mardiros<an 

lean  Bertrand  Ar'st.de 

Association  ol  Professional  Flight  Anendants 

Children  With  Anention  Det.cit  Disorder  (CMAOOl 

Independent  Federation  ol  Flight  Attendants 

International  Society  lor  Cimicai  Laboratory  technology 

Mercy  Hospital  ei  Des  Momes  kma 

Motor  and  tguipment  Manuiactuters  Association 

National  Assn  ol  College  Stores 

National  Parting  Assocatio" 

Navaio  Nation 

Republic  0*  Chile 

SO-PAACO  Inc 

Toyota  Motor  Corporation 

American  Insurance  Assn 

Portland  Cement  Assn 

Chamber  ol  Commerce  ol  the  U  S 

Fleet  Reserve  Assn 

American  Iron  t  Steel  Institute 

Ashland  Oil  Co 

Associated  industries  oi  Florida 

Corporate  Property  investofs 

Goodyear  tire  I  Rubber  Co 

American  Institute  ol  Certified  PuOK  Accountants 

American  Red  Cross 

Avatar  Utilities  inc 

Avis  Inc 

ACPC 

Aft -CIO 

Bank  ot  Montreal 

Business  Roundtaoie 

Commissioner.  Oept  ot  telecommunicalions  City  of  New  York 

Conimenlal  Corporation 

Fuiisawa  USA,  IrK ^.. 

General  Conlerence  ot  Seventh-day  AOventisll  _____„... 

Hollmann-La  Roche  Inc 

Hopi  Indian  tribe 

International  Commodities  Cie>rin|  House 

London  Commodity  Eicnange 

Michigan  National  Corp  [lor  Beverly  Hilis  Fed  Savings  Bank) 

Nationa'  Assn  ol  telecommunications  Officers  &  Advisors 

National  Coordinating  Comm  for  Multiemployer  Plans 

Penn  Central  Industries  Group 

Philip  Morris   Inc 

Recording  inoust'y  Assn  ot  America  Inc 

Republic  of  Venezuela 

Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  District 

Slantord  University 

State  Farm  Mutual  AutomoOile  Hisurince  Co 

Survival  technology  Inc 

Ihomsom  Corp  of  America 

Unilever  Umted  States.  Inc 

Arkansas  Assn  ot  Securities  Dealers 

Mid-Souin  International  trade  Assn 

American  Logistics  Inlrastruclure  Improvement  CoostniCtiOO 

FMC  Corp  

Guam  Airport  Authority  _.„.__.    . 

Liberty  Maritime 

technology  tor  Communications.  International 

Alliance  lor  lustice 

IBM  Corp 

American  Nurses  Assn 

Association  ot  Bant  Hotomg  Cos 

Mimbres  Enterprises  Inc 


United  Airlines  Inc 
Fu|ilsu  Ltd 
Seiko  Epson 


Motion  Picture  Assn  ot  America  Inc 
National  Fed  ol  Independent  Busness 
American  Assn  ol  Meat  Processors 
Farm  CreOil  Council 
Overseas  Education  Assn  Inc 

Mil  Davie  Inc 

National  Independent  Energy  Producers 


Western -SoutKern  Lite  hisurince  Co 

Contact  Lens  hsiituH  ._ 

Genentech 


MacAndrews  t  Forbes  HoWiflt.  Inc 

Municipal  Finance  Industry  Assn 

National  Health  Labs  Inc 

lohn  Nuveen  i  Co  Inc 

tV  14,  Inc 

NANA  Regional  Corp  Inc 

People  s  Republic  ot  Angola 

Snee  Atika  Inc 

National  Council  ot  Community  Bankers 


Receipts 


isc  ;c 


236200 
I27(S0 

150000 

25  707  52 

9  346  56 

6  18100 

30  OOO  00 

4,500  00 

3,000  00 

150  49 


12,005  86 
10  31861 
8,236  50 
6  207  43 
425  00 

322  00 

600  00 
825  00 

1000  00 
650  00 
562  50 


330  00 

380  00 
1352  50 
2  606  25 
3,237  50 

22125 
6  580  00 


5  365  00 
168  75 

8.750  00 

2  79S28 

6  905  25 


8.634  25 
7  446  25 


1.000  00 


2.00000 


Eipenditurts 


;/'oc 

660  5C 


IMM 


MK.(9 
2«44 

128  59 

4,619  25 
1500  00 

150  OC 

32  38 

595  36 


3.MI.51 
423.02 
20009 
637  06 

4  50 


21  OC 


15  00 


34  00 
123  19 


33  00 
383  30 


8  0C 
648  2C 


8,000  00 

20,000  00 

40,000  00 

2.0O0  00 

3. OOO  00 

10106 

1.570  00 

395  00 

3.375  00 

400  OO 
400  00 

MOO 

105  00 
359  05 

2000000 

16.500  00 

39.595  70 

13939570 

9  842  50 

4  000  00 

500  00 

9-; 

3.J£C^J 

1.00000 

1.06600 
3.401  00 

615  05 

1.485  00 

370  67 

200  00 

200  00 
1  024  25 

640  00 

3.374  22 

2  '■'<-  '  "■ 

2,544  00 


Organ  zaiion  Of  hCiviOua   f    '£ 


;,-•  a  E   Ba  ley   1000  Potomac  Street  NW  140!  Washington  DC  20GC.' 

Geoigf  f   Ba  'fy  >'    400  South  Umon  Street  1495  Mcntgome'y  Al  36104        

W  :a^  W   Ba  i?y   ii'C  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,  I3C;  Wairirgtcn  OC  20036 

Oo  _ 


Do  

Oo  ,  „. 

Oo „ 

Oo  . ~_ -„-^ ____; 

B,i  ev  Moms  t  Robinson,  1201  Cotinecticul  Avenue  iiw  ijM  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Do 

Oo 

Oo . 

Dc      .ZZ'IZZiZlZZ'SZ.ZZlZ 

Do       ~Z''ZZ'Z~''ZZZ.'~'~~~ZZZZ. 

Oc 
OaviO  Baime   12?  C  Street  NW  1750  Wasr  ■^gtcr  OC  20001    , 
luiJith  L  Bairfl   1333  New  Hampshire  Aw    NW  Wasimgton  DC  20036 
f;«a-:P   Ba.er   1015  15th  St    NW  If::  Ha-.' "i'sr,  DC  20005 
Gea  -  !  Bake:  1625  M3ssach,.sf!:s  A»rjp  NW  Washington  DC  20036 
ia-ei  )ai  Bakei    1600  Rhode  Island  Ave    NW  Wasr.mgton  OC  20036 
Ichn  D  Bakf  ?:■:  S.ilee-;n  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20006 
R  Ganry  Banei  OsCl  M  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20037 
Ba.e-  &  Botis  555  I3lh  Sfeet  NW  1500  East  Washington.  DC  20004 

Do 

Oc  

Do  - 

Do  

Siw  i  HosleMr.  tOSO  CawMCtcut  Am..  M.  IUOO  NukuiflM.  DC  20036 

Oo      'ZZZZZZZZ'Z~ZZZ~Z~'Z~ZZZZZ'Z"Z'ZZZ' 

Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


M  R   Ba-'kov  333  thornall  St  Edison,  NJ  08818 

Oia-ifY  *  Balis,  1101  14th  Street,  NW,  II400  Washington  DC  20005 

fjmas  L   Baikema   1401  I  Street  NW,  11200  Washington  OC  20005 

w    arr  lewis  6a::   1660  L  Street  NW  1401  Washington  DC  20036 

Ba    la- n  &  Novao   1101  Pennsy'vania  Avenue  NW  11035  Washington.  OC  20004 

Do  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

tackl   Baiijrd.  101  ftWBjtvat^ij  Aw   NW  1352  Wjstiingfoti.  K  2000* .^ 

R:5e"  H  BailJfll,  2  Ooitll  9lh  Sfw:  A  ,e^:own  PA  18101  

Ti;:~a-,  M  Banner.  808  16th  S:-ee:  NW  Washington  OC  20006 

S-t  a  M   Bambergfr   1666  Connec'iCoi  Ave    NW  1430  Washington  DC  20009 

B'->  :' B;stor  Cc-poratiofi   ,00  feoe'a  S'  Bcs:r  MAC2110   

er'  LfLi^-  le-ls'ae'  BM   56?  Fi"r  Avf-e  Ne»  Ys'k  NY  10017         

lai-es  !  Banks   3003  Bunei^ieiJ  Roas  Oa-  B'oon  IL  60521 


ka'^ryn  Ba' 
M  G-ae~f 

Ci- 


nan 


:30C  I  Sirfe:  NW 


»::;  Yi  Wasnngton,  DC  20005-3314  , 
NW  Washington.  OC  20006  


0;  

Ma">a  G  Bannerman  One  G'een»,cn  piaja  PO  Bok  256S  Greenwich.  Ct  06836-2568  . 

ia-fi  W  Baapie  III  5535  Hamcsleaa  Way  Spimgtieid  VA  22151        

Sa-je  i  Bast'Sla   lOOi  ,9'n  S:    NW  4410  Washington  DC  2003S 

lonn  Pa.;   Ba-Dei  eiCi  Giert'ook  Rca:  Be'ifsda  MO  20814-2749 

Ha  p,  R   Ba-Jcii.'  P  0  Boi  %:  Ya;x  City.  MS  39194  : 

Do  

Be'sy  f   Banc, ay   :445  New  Yon  Avenje  NW  8lh  Fioor  Washington.  DC  2000S 

M  Cam.n.e  Bares   156/ k  Sfeet   NW  i; 000  Washington   DC  20006  ..^™ 

OaviC  H  Ba-s   ::0^  19!'  Sfee:   NW  I'lO  Wasnng:on  DC  20036  

I  ;aset-  A  Ba'ka-  444  Nc""  Cao'O'  0:-ee'   NW  I'll  Washington  DC  20001   ™ 


1-:  :<?■ 


ii'  ':■•  2  l.c'.e  je;i  —  e-'  :'  [r.ra'  :■ 

CSX  Trans^ola'ion 

Ba  ley  Mo'r'S  &  Rot'nson   Fr  i-e'.:a-  Ciu".    o'  ^  'e  i's--ancel 

Ba  ley  Mo'ns  i  RoBmscn  .Fo' Are-ica- i^ag  ng  ass",         

Ba  ey  Mo",s  i  RoCmson  IForFiis:  Ame-ica'  Banksna-es  IncI  

Ba  ey  Mo- s  &  Rocmscr  ifo' Irves'^.e-'  Coi^jany  l-stitutel  _ 

Ba  fv  Mc"  s  i  Roo  -SO'  .Fo'  Maggic-Qno-arc  i  Associates!     — . 

Ba  et  Vc->  i  R::  -so-   fo-Natj-a'  Gas  Vehicles  Coalition)   

Ba  py  >*:■■ :  t.  f::  -so-  'F;-  UriC"  Cor;)  _ 

A:-ie'.ca'  -:  '  ;'  0  :;:„-"  *'ave  B':»ers ., .„ 

Ameiioa'  :,:  .'  .  'e  i-s-"S-:e  „ 


'  ■■■  A--  .  ■'  Ci'-'.-a-es.  Inc 
.-:--f--  :.-:!■,   -s-itute    . 
*^ii^  '--0'  :■  i'':  &  Abioc 
Nat'ona.  Ass-  0'  BT3dcas:e's 
Ns'.-a  Ga;  Venicies  Coa.i:i[' 


i,v   - .   •.•■  -  haeperoen:  Ccneges  8  Unweistties  

A- J":  f-:-'f  0  Co  _ 

A.Tiei.can  Consulting  Enginee:S  Council   ..™„.„. ...„ 

A  •  line  Pilots  Assn  , „ 

National  Rit'e  Assn  of  America        

In'ernalicnai  Longshoremen  s  Assn.  AFL-CIO  

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assr   Inc 

Assxialion  fo'  Maniiiactunng  Technology 

Coi^oute'  i  Busness  Equipment  Manufacturers  Assn  . 

Greater  Houston  Partnership 

Health  InCusfry  Manutacturers  Assn  .    , 

R  te  Aid  Core 

Aieianoei  &  Aieiande-  Se^iccs.  Inc  ._. 

Alien  Memorial  Hosciiai  ~_ 

Amp'ica-  Protestant  Health  Assn „.... 

American  Reson:  &  Residential  Development  Assn 

Amherst  Hospita' 

California  Independent  Casualty  Companies  Assn  . 

Ciiut;t;  Corco'ation  

Cleveland  Ci-ic  Foundation         

College  on  Problems  ct  Drug  Oepetidmce  (CPOD)  . 

Commco  Ltd  »_ 

Corrocn  &  Black  Core       

Deviibiss  Health  Care  Inc 

Edison  Electric  Institute   ... , ,..„_ 

Financ.a:  Holding  Co'O  , ^. 

Frank  B  Han  &  Cc  inc   ..„ 

Hermann  Hospital  

Huntieigh  Technologies.  Inc 

Invacare  Corporation    

IMEX  

lohnson  &  H.ggms 


Life  Gift  Organ  Donor  Center  , ,. 

Lorain  Community  Hospital    

Marsh  i  McLennan  Companies 

Medasonics 

Mitsui  S  Co  (USA),  Inc 

Mi'su  Plastics,  he 

lllWI  Companies    Inc 

National  Assn  ot  Insurance  Brokers  Inc 

National  Assn  ot  Protessiona'  Insurance  Agents  — „ 

Renal  Physicians  o'  Texas  

Rollins  BurOiCk  Hunte-  

Secgwick  James  In:  

Society  0'  Ca'dovascuiai  t  Interventional  RaOioloiir  . 

St  toseph  Hosp'-a'  t.  Health  Center 

St  Paul  Fue  i  Marine  

Substance  AlJuse  Management  Inc 

travelers  Insurance  Co  , 

United  Fidelity  Lite  Insurance ______ 

I  M  Huber  Corp  

Miller  Balis  &  ONeii.  PC  IFor  American  Public  Gas  Assn  (APGAH 
Chevron  Companies 

General  Motors  Corp         _ 

ARCO  

City  ol  Beiievue  (Washington) 

City  of  Portland  OR       

City  University  _„ ..... , , 

Clackamas  County         . .._, . 

Fresno  County  _ _ _ 

Greent'ie'  Leasing,  Inc  , _ 

Ha'sch  Irvestme-'  Co'poration 

Ml  Hoed  Meadows  Oregon  Ltd    ..„_._j 

Nothwes'  Inoustria  Gas  Use-s  ___ 

NoThwes:  Marine  I'o-  Wo-ks 
Nort"wes:  Woodiana  Owners  Council  . 
Oregon  Oeoartmen:  o:  S:ate  Lands 
Oregon  Oecartmen:  of  Transportation 
O'egon  Economic  Development  Department 


O'egon  G-aOuate  Institute  ot  Science  &  technology 
Pac'':  Manne  Inc 

Central  &  South  West  Services  Inc         

Pennsylvania  Power  i  Ight  Cc  „»_, 

International  Dai-y  Foods  Assoc  at  ion    

Federation  tor  American  Immigration  Retofffl  . 


Chemical  Waste  Management   In:  .....„.......„____.^ 

Hoftmann-La  Roche  Inc  „ ■ — 

Bannermar  S  Assocates  Inc  (ForAraC  RepuDnc  o'  Egypt)        - 

Banne-ma-  anc  Associates  Inc  (For Beirut  Unwsity  College]    

Bannerman  I  Associates  Inc  (For  Embassy  o'  the  RepuOlic  ot  D|il)0»li)    , , 
Bannerma-  &  Assoc'ates  Inc  [For  Govemmer^:  o:  :ne  U-  teo  A-ao  E^  -ates) 
NAG  Re  Corp 
National  Assn  'or  Unitormec  Services 

Financial  Se-vices  Councu        

American  Assn  c*  Bioos  Banks  

American  Mar-time  Congress  - 

Ame-  :a-  R.ce  mc 

P'lamerica  Fnancia  Services     _ , 

Puliiic  Securties  Assn  _ 

Southwestern  Bell  Corp   he  

America-  Assn  ct  Bank  Di'ectors 

Keete  Company  iForSanoers  Associa:es  Inc)  


i..oti;,:o 


12.00000 


ivmoo 

16.500.00 

13SO0  0O 

6.246  00 
100  00 
587  5C 

6  000  00 
2  932  50 
2  486  00 

400000 

iiiiobo 

5.000  00 

2  500  00 
84  86 
4,000  00 
-VOOOOC 
1  087  85 

10,000  00 
5.000  00 
1.000  00 
3.000  00 
56  25 
2.500  00 

15,000  00 

7  534  91 
5,000  00 
2.5O0  00 
4  757  40 

5.639  61 

2.500  00 

6.000  00 

137  84 

2.500.00 


67  50 

3.000  00 

10  000  00 
2.000  00 
3.000  00 
2.500  00 
2.500  00 

40.000  00 

5,000  00 

5,538  28 

20  000  00 

5  000  00 

6,888  75 

3  000  00 

14  798  95 

6  008  38 
18.334  01 

15  584  00 
18  055  00 

18.181  50 

1.18900 

4.42300 

2.077  50 

6.31500 

20.00000 

11  71125 
21.700  00 

8  937  00 
4.486  00 

9  507  00 
1.820  50 

342  00 


U5000 


3,550  00 

3,000  00 

1,000  00 

750  00 

2  500  00 

997  50 
4.750  00 
2.500  00 
27,500  00 

10  000  00 
45  000  00 
16,000  02 
12,500  00 


Eipenoitures 


166.50 


92  00 


559  10 
720.27 


46  09 
2.5O0  00 

139  53 
3.000  OC 

10  000  00 
5.000  00 
1.000  00 


2.500  00 
49102 
7,934  91 
5,000  00 
2.5O0  00 


354  83 

2.500  00 


2JO0  00 
105  72 


60  55 
10  000  00 
2.000  00 
2455 
2.500  00 
2.500  00 
234  07 

5.000  00 

20  000  00 
5  000  00 

6.117.61 
22  70 
1.914  76 
1.268  17 
605  33 
3.11094 
2.047  05 
1.774  91 

3J4461 

22256 
17112 

733  54 
1.391  10 
3.954  71 

618  19 
3.792  15 
1,11505 

568  70 

100  33 
1.099  09 

370  00 

124.32 


470  81 
70  00 
25  00 
65.00 


1.019  16 

278  97 
205  20 
379  88 
1 .294  49 
974  45 
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CONt.KFSSIONAI     KI  ( OKI)— ^HOLSE 


May  20,  1992 


OrgaoiiatiOfl  or  Inaividull  filing 


RoDert  H  Birwr   IIM  l/th  SifKt  »Wr  Wasi-njton  DC  ?0(136 

Willijm  J  Bj'Iow,  1850  M  S^wi   W*  I     ,    *r.-    i':--  OC  ?0036 

Ihomas  W  BinoK.  PO  Bo  .4;l    it-cBf,K-   ',      4.8 

Ifjline  G  B»(n«$.  1900  Pmniyi.a"  i  «v»   *«  *ji-    ^^r  DC  ?00M 

Ra»  *  Bimnari  ?60Z  Deiiana  Ijnf  ».,ii "   :x  'iiti 

Micnaei  E   Barootly   1331  Ptnnsylvan  a  «<r'uf  NM  IliOO-N  Wisliiit|toii.  K  20004-1703 

lames  C  Ba"   1840  Wnson  Bivfl  Aiii^jrjo   m  !na\ 

If",  N  Bart  M  f  Slwl  HW  HOC  Was^  "j'j"   DC  ?0001 

Dj»  3  C   8a"?f  If    ;:0;  v.  »t»  »«    W  ia30  mijinmiton  DC  ?0005 


M  flj  • 


•"■   W*   i> 


*!.-  igton  DC  ?003; 


M    "J.   '    B)  ••"    ■     ,  ,'-  PJ3<"-       .  .  • 
9-,Sf  '  «    Bj-f    .331  Ptnns(l»an,a  ktr  ■  ,r 

«..:.«•'•  [  Bj-»  :616  H  Slrwl  KM  rtj,-  "i 
Ar'-j-i,  «  Bj-,fta  jeOO  Vi'Bin  a  Av»- .-  ^ 
AiOffi  f  Bar-r  .'0;i  Ciystai  Dr-w  »-  ►  a 
L'^da  Cur-Y  Bat'noiomfw  ;  NC'"^^  •'"  '-^^' 
»ol)tr  G  Ba-'pf  ;«15 1  iiol  f^ai-  tw  aj 
Ja-Tifs  E  Ba'-ipy  ; '00  Nc^1^  Moc  ■•  ,■>.•■  I 
»  Afif  R  Bas  »   1 :13  ::sl  Sl-?f  '  ;  •  I.. 


W  *ias--|ton  DC  20007 
Kfl  fii,-    j'on,  OC  20004 


Daiert  M  3a'--p>'  :r:i  Nf« 
0  i^t  Baip^'a"  V ;  .":.  ■■  pf* 
Ci-  s!oc''t"  M  Ba'f,  :  1.1  <>-■ 
Douja-,  P   6a"s    ;J0.  ffnr-,,iv 


rvi  A^    «(W  Mr.' 
Nf  *j'.-  -jV:     >    , 
.1  *j    a  A^   ."   MW 
a"  J  A«c.    v/i  t,!  ■ 


M 
1  I  .:.  Masiiiniion.  K  20037 

;■      V«  22202 

I  -'wn  P«  18101  

li'jn  DC  20007 
•      tfl.niton  V*  22209- 1904 
(V,r,"ing!o<'  OC  20036 


DC  20005 

0  Wastiiniton  DC  7mt 
"  DC  20004-2599 
.nmron  DC  20004-2604 


■ne  R  8ar>»  !*C:  PpT'sr-va'-  a  «*    W   ■ 
[•.ca  M  Ba!taj..a  5:9  C  Sltwl  N[  *a-,^^.<'s-  DC. 
Ro6<n  BOtjglin.    1000  Wilun  Bivi) .  13000  Arliiglon.  V«  22209 
EMen  Billisleiii.  2010  Masuctiusrtti  Aw    NW  5th  Flow  Wismngtwi.  OC  20036 
Lini  R  Baits.  2200  Mm  RoaD  AleunOna  V/l  22314 
Gar>  Lee  Bauer  700  13tri  Slr<«t.  m  1500  Washington  DC  20OO5 
Patf>cia  M  Bauei  Ca'len  888  16th  Sfeet  NM  Washington  OC  20006 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Bartiara  Bauman.  1800  K  Street  NW  11018  Washington  DC  20006 
Gregoiy  J  Baumann.  8100  Oak  Slnet  Dunn  Lonng.  VA  22027 
Edward  H  BMn.  2800  M  StrM.  NM.  1700  Mslunglon.  OC  20036 

Oo    ™. 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 
8a»n  Cornaujhton  FeniKrtwim  t  Ut\oni  PC.  1575  E)ie  Strwt  NW.  Sdite  1025  Wajhrngton  DC  20005 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 
Richard  Sandy  Beacn  805  15lh  Street  m  1300  Washington  DC  20005-2207 
BcKon  Consulting  Gtouo  Inc   1012  Ptnnsylvania  Ave  SE  Washington  OC  20003 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Ot 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 
Bruct  A  Beam.  801  Pennsylvania  Ave  1214  Washington  DC  20004 
HuHert  Beally.  1957  E  Si    NW  Washington  DC  20006 
Bartiara  Ann  B«cht«rger  9668  Hastings  Drive  Coiumhia  MO  21046 
Robert  C  Bec»ei   1000  Potomac  SIrtel,  MW  1301  Washington  DC  20007 
Brenda  larsen  Bfoer  655  !'■"'  ^"-r  hw  n^n  Washington  DC  20005 
Slacfy  Becktiardt   '50  1/:"    ■ -•■  NV.   •         Aj.^ngton  OC  20006 
Slevtn  M  Beclman   1/57  H  y  •<■■   SVt  rt .       ,•  -   DC  20036 
Eli/aOelh  w  Beciwlh  300  v"  ii  •'■   i-  a.       ,'cn  DC  20002 
William  W  Beddow   1730  Penn-,,,,    .  i.-     sa   i 'iO  Washington  OC  20006 
Howard  Bedim  601  E  Street  NW  *.       .  ,  S049 

Beer  institute   1225  Eye  Street  NW  lil.^  Wj5.-.:igion  DC  200O5 
William  A  Behan   1700  N  Moore  SI    1820  Arlington  VA  22209 
Edwin  I  Behrens  Mariiet  Souare  801  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW,  1720  WaiBinjton  OC  20004-2604 

Hennein  I  Beime   777  Uin  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20005 

Mam  Belangtr  805  Ihird  Avenue  New  Yorii.  NY  10022 

Oeoise  Bell  777  I4th  Street  IWK  Washington  DC  20005 

Wmslon  Everett  Ben  PO  Boi  26543  Las  Vegas  NV  89126 

Trina  Bellan  Brontman   1325  G  Street  NW  IIOOO  Wasf'-igton  DC  20005 

luiia  Jackson  Bellinger.  2626  Penniyi.j'  i  A<i-    KVd  *i  -  -jion,  DC  20037 

toseph  M  Belimo  444  North  Cap.ro     ■ -••   Kw   i-i    a.  -  igton  DC  20001 

James  P  Beiiis,  1 725  K  Street  NW  i-      A.  ■    ,■       jl  :0006 

Lisa  Bellucci.  15lh  t  M  Stieeli  NW  ai  ■  ir  M005 

lerreBell  1015  Filteentn  Street  NW  •■     a.      ^ton  OC  20005 

Jenniler  I  Bendall.  1020  19ti  Stteti   NW  i...,.  Aashmgton  OC  20036 

MiHe  Benner   1300  I  Si    NW  Wastiingro"  X  20005 

Daniel  J  Bennel.  729  15th  Street   NW  Wi^n -j'on  DC  20005 


Mary  C  Bennett.  815  Connecticut  A.> 
William  M  Bennett  1420  King  Stre-' 
John  C  Bennison.  PO  B«  23992  Ai 
lames  M  BensDerg  1225  Eye  Slref 
Frederick  S  Benson  III.  2001  L  Stfee' 
lames  E  Benton  N  J  Petroleum  Cc 
Todd  P  Bentsen   1627  Lament  Street 


VA  A,,-.in|ion,OC  20006-4078 
M   ■   .   .A  22314-2715 
.C."',  3992 

•       A .  DC  20005 

I   I     !  A.       ,       DC  20036 

.J-  A    .  „ v  J  eel  Trenton  HI  08608 
I  Wash.rigion  DC  20010 


Steven  P  Berehem   1 19  Oronoco  Street  P  0  Boi  141 7-050  Alejandna  VA  22313 

Douglas  L  Berger   1333  F  Street  m  1710  Washington  DC  20004-1108 

William  Berger  4  World  Trade  Center  New  Vork  NY  10048 

8o5  Bergland   1800  Massachusetts  Aver>ue  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

Beigner  BoyeRe  I  BKkorny.  Inc.  1101  I61I1  SirNl.  NW.  1500  Wasftington  OC  20036 

Do 

Oo  

Do  

Dc 

Oo  

Do  


480 


Emoioyer/Client 


Ameftcan  Fiber  ManulKturers  Assn  tnc 

Sorint  Corporation 

Florida  Power  I  Light  Co 

PolomK  Electric  Power  Company 

Marathon  Oil  Co 

National  Assn  ol  ManulKturers 

National  Milk  Producers  federation 

National  CourKii  ol  faritief  Cooperatives 

National  Cram  I  feed  Assn 

fieetwocd  Enterprises  Inc 

Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Tianspoilalion  Authority 

San  Oiego  Gas  i  Electric 

General  Eieclnc  Co 

National  Grange 

Premier  Hospitals  Alliance  Inc 

AAlCorp 

Pennsylvania  Power  t  lijM  Co 

Nat'Onal  Stone  Assn 

National  Industrial  Transportation  league 

Cellular  Telecommunications  Industry  Assn 

American  Putllic  Transit  Ajsn 

fertilizer  institute 

Motor  and  Eouipment  Manufacturers  Association 

American  Councn  ol  Lite  Insurance  Inc 

Burlington  Norlhem  Railroad  Co 

National  Assn  lor  Home  Care 

ITT  Defense  Technology  Corp 

Pianneo  Parenthood  federation  ol  America 

American  Trucking  Assns.  inc 

focus  on  the  famiy 

Bannerman  (  Associates  Inc  (For  Beirut  University  College) 

Bannerman  I  Associates  Inc  (for  Embassy  oi  the  Republic  ol  OiiOouti) 

Banneriran  (  Associates,  mc  (For Government  ol  the  Unted  Arab  Emirates) 

Bannerman  I  Associates  Inc  (for  Government  ol  Egypt) 

Kansas  City  Power  i  Light  Company  el  a' 

National  Pest  Control  Ajsn 

Graham  I  James  (for  Able  Laboratories,  inc) 

Graham  I  James  (for  American  fed  of  MuS'Cians) 

Graham  I  James  (for  American  Hawan  Crises) 

Caiilornia  Pay  Phone  Assn 

Graham  t  James  (for  R  R  Donnelley  (  Sons  Company) 

Graham  (  James  (far  English  Bay  (iorp) 

Graham  t  lames  (for  Federal  Judges  Association) 

Graham  (  James  (For  federal  Magistrate  Judges  Association) 

Miles  Inc 

Graham  I  \tnti  (for  National  Assn  ol  Immigration  Judges) 

Graham  (  lames  (for  Recording  Industry  Assn  ol  America) 

Graham  (  lames  (for  Syntei  USA  Inc)  

Graham  {  James  (for  United  Video.  Inc) 

ALC  Communications  Corp  

Cook  Group 

Joseph  E  Seagram  t  Sons 

JugopetrpI 

Merrill  Lynch  I  Company 

Milk  Industry  Foundation 

National  Basketball  Assn 

National  Soft  Drmt  Assn 

Pennsylvania  Savings  Assn  Insurance  Corp 

Real  Estate  Cappilai  Recovery  Assn 

Cred't  Un.cn  National  Assn  Inc 

Asphalt -Rubber  Producers  Group 

Big  Brothers  I  Big  Sisters  of  Amenca 

Museum  of  Science  t  Industry 

Mystic  Seaport  Museum 

National  Coalition  to*  Volunteer  Pmlection 

National  Crime  Prevention  Couxii 

Nat  onai  Museum  of  Health  t  Medicine  Foundation 

New  England  Conservatory  ol  Music 

Oion  Dysiena  Society 

IDS  Healthcare  Systems  Corp 

American  Electric  Power  Service  Corp 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America 

Harvest  Church  International 

Career  College  Assn 

Blue  Cross  i  Blue  Shield  Assn 

Amer.can  Soc  ol  Clinical  Oncology 

Ini  I  Union  United  Auto  Aerospace  t  Agnc  Ifflglement  tNorkers 

Ame-ican  Osteopathic  JLssn 

Caleipiiiar  Inc 

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons 

Magnami  Electronics  Systems  Corp 
Procter  k  Gamble  Co 
National  Assn  ol  Realtors 
Maior  league  Baseball  Players  Assn 
National  Assn  of  Realtors 


Institute  of  Scrap  Recycling  Industries  Inc 

National  Telephone  Cooperative  Assn 

National  Air  TraMic  Controllers  Assn 

Association  ol  National  Advertisers  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  of  the  United  States 

American  Consulting  Engineers  Council 

Recording  Inoustiy  Assn  of  America,  Inc 

American  Postal  Workers  Union  Af  L  CW 

AssKiated  Builders  I  Contractors,  inc 

Baker  t  McKenne  (ForHoisliam  Corporation) 

National  Sxiety  ol  Prolessionai  Engineers 

American  Soc  of  Travel  Agents 

American  Motorcyclist  Assn 

Weyertfaeusei  Company 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Rainbow  lobby  Inc 

Animal  Health  Institute 

Advertising  Mail  Marketing  Assn 

New  York  Mercantile  Eichange 

National  Rural  Electro  Cooperative  Assn 

Avianca  Airlines 

Bell  Atlantic  Con> 

China  Eitmai  Trade  Development  Council 

fio-Sun  Land  Corp 

foi  Broadcasting  Company 

friendship  in  freedom  Assn 

Maiiinckrodt  Inc 


Receipts  tipenditures 


7  000  00 

22  78 

9  000  00 

147  00 

3150  00 

1.000  00 


750  00 
4.500  00 
5  000  00 
1500  00 
5  837  50 
500  00 
4  000  00 

1200000 
7  500  00 
1250  00 
9  000  00 
1750  00 
3  375  00 
1750  00 

22  285  16 
1000  00 
1405  51 

11000  00 
875  00 

250  00 


304  24 

892  54 

3150  00 


1.500  W 


500  00 

43  75 

10.747  14 

2  662  13 

1150 

1.009  11 
716  69 
50  00 
86  71 


46  65 


500  00 

60  43 

17  724  0C 

7  40100 

105  00 

404  26 

798  00 

273  00 

168  00 

42  00 

168  00 

679  00 

404  26 

65100 

2.667J)0 

6  314  04 

325  00 

16  490  28 

823  88 

950  00 

625  00 

1500  00 

250  00 

1.326  84 

275  00 

1  6O0  00 

275  00 

7  000  00 

13  000  00 

1292  97 

67  88 

7  500  00 

2454  40 

4  000  00 

811 

4  000  00 

1.682  66 

13  500  00 

479  98 

12  000  00 

317  60 

9  000  00 

652  13 

1  125  00 

89  69 

16  020  00 

9  943  74 

549  55 

212  98 

15  000  00 

692  00 

68  20 

8.933  72 

25  00 

5  000  00 

3  000  00 

123  89 

72158 

198  06 

4  000  00 

1.425  27 

365  00 

2  50000 

105  05 

2  500  00 

856  77 

1.500  00 

158  94 

5  000  00 

786  45 

449  90 

1.250  00 

4  650  00 

3.250  55 

1940  15 

2  500  00 

18,606  50 

1,250  00 

8  500  00 

13.561  30 

IJ6397 

185  00 

_ 

3.590  00 

4.400  00 

163  33 

2.0O0  00 

150  00 

5  000  00 

89C0O 

200000 

150  00 

4  000  00 

1713  72 

3000  00 

425  00 

1.000  00 

450  00 

2.000  00 

422  00 

Max  20.  1992 
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O'fai- 


Dc 
Do  . 
Oo  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Oo 
Do  . 
Do 
Do 


t':;cyfC  e' 


i-e-ie.rs 


&»■ 


Bi-jC'ten   1320  Braddock  place  »'?0  Aieia-tl'ia  VA  22314  .  ., 
t:«-W  Bp-gsmart   1000  Regent)  Ccl"  Su  !e  205  Toiedc  OH  43623      ,,, 
Pa.  C   Brjsor   1325  Ptnnsyivar,  a  Ave    NW  1500  Washiiigton.  OC  20004 

Do 
)ane  W  Bf'gwir    1016  .6!^  Site'   NW  ;■' fioor  Washington,  OC  20O36 

)e's;aBe-ii    ISCC  M  S'tf   NW  Aaii- -git"  DC  20036 

Dayif  Bfkp   5i9C5"ee'   NE  Was'.'g'if   DC  23002  __.. 

k'-:'ertC  Berkeiy  PO  Boj  :?';  Was^ -gton  DC  20013       

Na'-a-  R   Be-key   ;t;  1  Diie  S'-ff!  A.eianl-a   V»  22314 

t  -ca  K  Be'ni-  :e   :?."  C  St-ef   NW  I'^C  Wa^n.-gtc"   DC  rOOO: 

Pa-ea  M   Be'kwii  Norwts-  CeMe-  Si"  4  Ma'Q.eile  M-neapoi  s  ttH  55479-1032 

Pe'r  A  A  B-'if   9SC  Ii'  •:  Ave-u?  Ne«  V;ri  NY  10022  ___.___.  . 

E  f-  Bfi-a'   ;0:C  I  S'    NW  18::  Was-'g-.n  DC  20036     

fly.trc  B  Beiman.  6C7  14sn  StiMI.  NW.  11100  WasAiagtoo.  K  20(XIS .~ 

Dc  - 

Dc  — — . — - 

W    a^  R   B»"an   5C3  E  Sl-ee:  SW  «95C  Washington  DC  20024       -. 

i.a- k.'.a.:  Be-a'C  .  :d:  Pe'-!,  va^  a  A«n„e  NW  175;  Washington.  OC  20037 

Mary  E   Bf'^3-:   ;t;;  H  S;    NW  Wasri  rg-r   DC  20062  

E  nif'  Be-istein  2030  M  Si'W   NW  Wa'^ingion   DC  2CC36 
Ceo'ge  K  Bernstein   1730  K5t    NW  Wa-," -g'on   DC  20CjE, 

Jues  Bernstein    1920  I  Street  NW  «6;;  Was^.ngion   00  20036  

l»>!^.ar.  0  Bernstein  Sanlord  0  Be-s'e  ^  i.  Cc   he  't'  F:'l^  Avfrjt  Ne*  Ys'i,  NY  101S3  

Bf-ite.o  S  Lipsen   1920  L  Sfeei   NW  it::  Washngrcn   DC  2C:3£  

Ciaig  A  Beirington   113C  Connecticut  Ave    NW  «;0C;  Was^  ngton.  OC  20036 
Mai  N  Berry  3213  0  St    NW  Wasn.ngion  DCTOOC?  

Dc 

Dc  

Do  

M  ,'ae  I  Betfisen  Bene'ida  Waragement  C:rp  ibi  Ne*  )e'sey  Ave .  SE  Wastimgton.  OC  2000S 

A.-.n  Beser  2000  K  Street   NW  Suie  800  Waiiiington  00  23006        

Ma'gol  Bester  2300  N  Site!  NW  i725  Wash.r.gton   DC  20037 „ _ 

Do  -_ 

Do  

John  f  Betar  730  15th  Street.  NW  Wasliio£ton.  OC  20005 

Ed  Bethune,  210  East  Vine  Street  Searcy  AR  72143      , 

Robert  teU  1010  Vermont  Avenue  NW  aiue  Washington.  OC  20005 

Oo  - ~ 

Amen  J  8evtridj»ri3M'iSlni«ri».  «O0'li^^ — Z '  ' 

Bevendge  8  Diamond  PC    1350  Eye  Street.  Wt  1700  Washington.  OC  20005  

Oo  

Jamce  Beia'so"  631  Westiake  Drive  Austin  TX  78746  

John  C  Biecnnan   1215  Jetlerson  Davs  Highway  «100  Arlington.  VA  22202 
Joan  T  B.er   1726  M  Street  NW  #701  Washington  DC  20036 
Heidi  B'ggs   1250  Connecticut  Ave  NW  1200  Washington  OC  20036 

Do 

Moe  Bilier,  13C0  I  SI ,  NW  Washington  OC  20005  

Leon  G  Billings  Inc  901  15th  St    NW  t570  Washington  DC  20005 

Ray  B  Biiluos  Jr ,  1130  Connect:/  Ave  NW  1830  Washington.  OC  20036  , 

David  Billy   1 750  New  Yorti  Ave    NW  «>;' ^gton  X  20006 

Hugh  L  Binlord  327  30th  Stref  Ae;'  B'aJe^ton.  fl  34205    

Sluart  Bmstock   1957  E  Street  NW  Wa-- -jtc^  DC  20006  

Peggy  K  Br;e;  820  first  Stipf*  Nt   tr;:;  Washington  DO  20002  — 

Bi'ch  Honon  Bittner  and  Chercl.  llbt  Co'rKticut  Ave.  NW,  #1200  Washington.  DC  20036      

Do        — . 


Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Susan  Birmingham   215  Pennsylvania  ltat,SEWMIiington.  OC  20003  

McNair  Bishop   1725  K  Street,  NW  1601  ltaNll0M.  OC  20OO6         ,.. .™™- 1 

Bituminous  Coal  Operators  Assn  918  I6rli  Street  MN  Suite  303  Washm|tm.  DC  20006    .. 

Geme  Biornson   1825  Eye  Street  NW  IIOO  Wasr  ngton  DC  20006   

Judy  Black   1199  N  fairfai  Street  #204  Aieunoria  VA  22314  

Wayne  V  Black  Keller  and  Heckman  lOCI  G  Street  NW  #500  West  Washington.  DC  20001 

B.ack  Crotty  Sims  Hubka  Burnett  Barliett  I  Samuels  501  Nortn  Grandview  Ave  PO  Boi  5488  Daytona  Beach,  fl  32018 

Do        

Oo       ™ 1 . 1 

Do       .- 1 — 1 

Do  — >—■ 

B  a  k  Manatort  Stone  8  Kelly.  Inc.  211  NoitH  Union  Stieel.  1300  Ataanjfu.  VA  22314 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Dc 
Do 


V:Cic::e    Dc.g  a'.  U-. 

Metcat'  

National  Afie'ca"  wio-esaie  G-xe",  k.i'  .NAWGJ*)  .„ 

Natioriai  Asin  ot  B.S'iess  &  Ecacatona'  Racic  Inc  

Naiiora.  Sett  Dnnk  Assr ___.. 

Oneeianla  Oc'P  __™. 

O'a'ge  &  Rocmano  UtilitW , ._ 

Pi-  i  Morns  Cc  Inc 

National  P':v3!e  Truck  Council  , 

BeigsrfS'ii  &  Alsoc  ates  (For  Rudoiph/L'!)be  Companies  Inc  4  suOsidiaiies) 
Bergsor  (  (Oc^pany  iFor  Halon  Research  Institute) 
STipkeiess  Tctacco  Council  .... 

Cp^sjmeri  Power  Co       

Investment  Company  Institute 
National  Assn  tor  Home  Care 


Ame'tcar  Movers  Ccnierercf 
Nat,ora.  Assr  ct  indepe^cei' 
Nonmeit  Cc'poraticr 
NaiiOr,3'  Ai'dubor  S«'fty 
Consbme'  Ene'gy  Couic '  c'  Americi 

Bu'ge:  King  Corp  

ftCA  Fa  mess  Coantion    .„. 

SiA  Restaurants  Cot 

Ane-can  Automobile  Assn  

BASF  Oprp 

Onamce'  ot  Commerce  of  the  U.S 
Cprr.mor  Cause 

Nat  onw.de  Irsj'ance  Compan-es 
Federal  Law  Entorcenent  W'tf'%  Assn 


eg?i  and  Universities  . 


National  Assn  ot  Ponce  Organizations _ 

Ame'ican  Insurance  Assn  _ — „_ 

A^er  can  Inpolers  Meat  Products  Group  

Centre  National  interprofessionnei  de  LEconorr-.ic  Lat'ere  

Federation  des  Eiportateurs  de  Vms  i  Spintueui  de  France 

fipf.da  Department  ot  Citrus  

Bene*'C  a  Management  Corp  , — 

Nationa-  Cc""^  tc  Preserve  Socia^  Secu'ty  S  Medicare     : 

Mj'pny  s  Demory  ltd  tfo'CaC'e  i  Wi-eiess  Nctn  America.  Inc)  

Mu'pny  &  Demony  Ltd  (For  Proogy  Services  Corporation)  — 

Mjrpi-y  i  Demory  Ltd  (For  U  S  Telephone  Assn)  

Assoc  a'icn  ot  Bank  Hold-ng  Cos  ,.- 

FBi  Agen's  Assn  - -;^.^s: — 

Riser:  Betz  Assocates  Inc  (for  Alabama  Hospital  tesKiation)  — . „ 

ATie-ican  Assn  ot  Eye  &  Ear  Hospitals       

A-ne'  Ne'  

Hea't'  InduStny  Group  Purchasing  Assn     

Beve-.dge  &  Diamond  (for  Foundation  tor  Environmental  t  Economc  Progress 
Inc) 

Foundation  for  Environmental  &  Eccnoiric  Progress.  Inc  

Laurance  S  Rockefeller  

Teias  Comr-tlee  on  Natural  Resources  „___ 

National  Assn  ot  moustnai  &  Office  Pa.ms  INAIOP)  

IMCERA  Group    Inc  — 

Ainencan  Forest  Resource  Alhance -™. —  , 

Weyeri'aeuser  Company  , „ 

Ameican  Postal  Wo'ke's  Un  on  AfL-CK)   ....„..._ 

Sout"  Coast  A'  Ouai.-y  Manage-ient  Distnd  ...... — _ — ..^.. 

Southern  Company  Services  tnc    — ~...- — 

International  Assn  ot  fire  fighters 

Assoc. ated  Genera'  Contiactors  ot  ImMici 

lui-'er  B'padcast.ng  System,  Inc  

Alaska  We:  anos  Coa  'ton        ™ — , . 

Oaiista  Corp  — ™™™.. 

Central  Berrg  Sea  F  snermens  Assn 

City  ol  St  George    - 

OSX  Yukon  Pacific . . ~- 

Fsn  Alaska   Inc  _ . , m — — 

G'osesat  Eipress         __— ., 

G'ano  Taighee  Ski  Resort  

Hoi  and  American  L.nes.  Mc _..„„_ . 

Mr.rcSa'  Launch  Systems  .. . — . 

N;.""  Slope  Borough    .^ ^_™_„ _ — . 

O'C  Ha'Oor  Corp 


.  230  00 

:00c  00 
400  00 

3  000  00 
500  00 

3  030  OC 


Lipenoitjres 


1.00000 

1.000  00 

3  448  00 

185  40 

22.261  99 

100  00 
10.062  00 
15.00000 
1.000.00 


ZiMD 

rwto 

4.68000 

6.249  00 
24.000  00 


Piotessio-a;  Soortfish  C»l.  lor  Fairness  in  Fed  ReguiatmiJ  . 

Seaiaska  Cd'p     

Soka  Unveisty  — 

St  George  Ta-aa  Corp     

Tanadgusii  Corporation    _ 

Tjrioo  Iri.gation  District    

Wcstingho.se  Eieclnc  Corp      

W.id'ite  Legislative  fund  of  Amenc* 

U  S  Pubic  Interest  Research  Group      .. 

Association  ot  National  Advelisers.  Inc   ., 


B  f  Goodrich  Co  - 

International  Council  ot  Shopping  Centers 

INOA  Assn  ol  the  Nonwoven  fabiics  Indintqi  - 

Aetna  Lite  insurance  Company  

Heaitt;  Images  Inc 

Midland  Risk  Insurance  Company      

Nascar  Inc  

Security  f'St  Federa'  Savings  8  loan  Assn  ... 

Aetna  Lite  &  Cas.a.ry  

Aliied-Signa  Corp 


Amencan  fedeiatior  ot  Hone  Health  Agencies.  Inc  _ 

Amencan  Mobile  Satellite  Corp  

American  Soc  ol  Plastic  &  Reconstructive  Surgeons 

ABC  Home  Hea:n  Services.  Inc  .  .„ — 

Be'niene- S'ee  Cor;      

Ca':"na  Powe'  8  Lgnt     

Casino  Association  0'  New  Jersey  ____ 

Centenor  Energy  _ 

Clark  Const'ucticn  Group   .™™_ 

Oommonweaitn  Edson  Co . . . 

Fi'st  Defence  Inc  »..,„ 

Gas  Safety  Action  Council 

Gemicc  ___.._. 

Government  ot  Nigeria      » — .« — 

GTech  Corp  — 

D  George  Hams  &  Assoc  ates    


5  40000 


3.000  00 
16,950  00 
3.10000 
2.250  00 
500  00 
3  500  00 


4  216  00 


16.857  59 
14  037  12 
3.308  54 
10.177  00 


Z.lUilO 


9.78040 


7JMJH 

rxmm 

36.SWM 

30.000  00 

60.000  00 

15000  00 

22.500  00 

7,500  00 

7  500  00 

7  500  00 

5,000,00 

7.500  00 

4.500  00 

1,000  00 

12,500  00 
10  000  00 
4,50000 


4O0DO 
363  25 
IICOO 
;  005  DC 
180  00 
750  00 

:  , :  -i 


6,998  00 

314.75 

4.735  91 


14100 


42.00 

2S'00 

442  33 
8.56150 


505  37 
1881 
22  96 

38  70 


6  783  92 
519.00 
436  3S 


4.41150 


152.20000 


4NJ2 

3344 

80  22 

161  43 


286  69 

'""Sow 

1.001  32 


12244 
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O'|ini;>t>on  or  Indivjtull  Filin| 


Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 

Oi 

k ..- 

0t  

Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 

Do 
0« 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
tosepn  W  BlacWum  PO  Bo  iiU!  2112  *;iinjion  Ave   So  Bi'mi(i«liim  M.  35255 
Lisa  i  Blactwell   ;;;  lltft  Si    m  Washmiton  DC  ?0005 
RoWT  I  BiacHweil  Jr    1025  Connecticul  Awnut  m  IIOH  Wasnmiton  DC  20036 
Bev  D  BlackwxM]   1899  L  Stttt  mir  IIIDO  Wasn.nglon  OC  20036 
SlfOhen  I  Blair   750  First  Strwl,  NC,  Suite  900  Wasfipnjton  OC  20002 
Roy  Bla«e  900  University  Or  NacogDoches  1X75961 
Helen  Blank   122  C  Street  tM  Wasnmgton.  K  20001 
Ernest  Bla;ar   122  C  Street  m  Wastiington  OC  20001 
DawiO  C  Blee  919  ISth  Street  m  1450  «asHinjton  DC  20006 
Beatrice  K  Bleicher   1200  18th  SI  MM  Wastiington,  OC  20036 

Michael  E  Bleier.  Mellon  Bank  NA  One  Meiwn  Bank  Center  11915  PittsDurjIi  PA  15258-0001 
Richard  W  Bliss,  10?9  Paperm, II  Court  NW  Washington  DC  20007 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
lohn  R  Block.  201  Par*  Washington  Court  Falls  Church,  VA  22046 
I  Ihomas  Block,  27/  Park  Awnue  New  »o'k  NY  10172 
Sara  Block,  1625  K  Street  m  1900  Washington  DC  20006 
Peter  I  Blockim   1 1 20  Connect.cul  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20036 
lenniier  Blomstrom   1531  P  Slreet  NW  Suite  200  Washington  OC  20005 
ReDecca  K  Blood.  230!  M  Street  m  Washington  DC  20037 
Shawn  M  Bloom,  901  E  Sl'i»-  Nw  i-^^  Wjsnmgton  OC  20004-2837 
Douglas  M  Bloomlield,  13/ ,     iN  .      /•  .      ver  Spring    MO  20906 
Mark  Bloomtield   1 750  R  Si    w   •'■      A,-iogton  OC  20006 
Shirley  A  Bioomlield  2626  Pp  •■.;., i-  j  a«    Mw  Washington  OC  20037 
RoBert  S  BiuOworlh   'j205  Leestiurg  Pike  11500 'alls  Church  »A  22041 
Chanes  H  Blum   1400  L  Street  NW  1600  Wash.nglon  OC  20005 
kianne  Blum  2010  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW,  »500  Washington  OC  20036 
Robert  A  Blum  400  Sansome  Street  San  Francisco  CA  94111 
Lawrence  Blume  D  .  2000  M  Slreet  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Oo 
Pjtti  Blumer.  1225  fr  Street  HM  11250  Washington  DC  20005 
Boat  Owners  Assn  ol  the  U  S   880  S  P.cketl  St  Aleiandna  VA  22304 
ludith  Ann  Boddie   701  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  4ih  Fixr  Washington  OC  200O4 
Oenise  A  Bode   1101  Suteenih  Slreet  NW  Washington  DC  20C36 
RoBert  Spurrier  Boege.  1575  E»e  Street  im  Washington  OC  20005 
Doyce  Boesch   1317  F  Street  NW  1400  Washington  DC  20004 
Larry  A  Boggs.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Washington.  OC  200O4 
Bogle  and  Gales  One  Ihomas  Circle  NW  1900  Washington  DC  20005 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 
StKy  A  Bonien   1830  Columbia  Pike.  1503  A/linglon  VA  22204 
lohn  Bohm.  18O0  Diagonal  Road.  1140  Aieiandria.  VA  22314 
lohn  K  BoiOock.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Suite  230  Washington  OC  20004 
Patricia  Boinski.  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave    NW  Washington  OC  20036 
Mark  P  Bolduc   1125  15th  SHeet  NW.  1700  Washington  DC  20005 
Eugene  R  Bolo  4000  Bouiy  Center  Wfteelmg  WV  26003 

Oo 
M  joel  Bolstem  4000  Bell  Atlantic  lower  1717  Arch  Street  PtiiiadeipHu  P»  19103-2/93 
Naiia  Bolus   305  7th  Street  S£  Washington.  DC  20003 
Beniamin  C  Bolusny.  121)0  Eye  Street  NW  liOO  Washington  OC  20O05 
Edward  N  Bond.  1700  N  Moore  St .  12120  Rossiyn  VA  22209 
lohn  E  BoniH.  1001  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  »70O  Washington  DC  20004 
Franklin  Bomtto  0    1000  Wilson  Boulevard  12800  Arlington  VA  22209 
Brian  C  Bonnet.  1199  N  Fairtai  Street  WOl  Aleiandr.a  VA  22314 
Edward  Book  Iwo  Laylareiip  Ce'-ie  ;  Hi  :ist  Street  NW  Washington  K  20036 
Gaylon  B  Booker   l'^  <  i  -i  .«..  M-      ■      IN  J8112 
Steven  A  Bookshesie  ^       -     ia  ivi.iington  DC  20036 

lohn  K  Booth.  1001  h     .,  .j   ,i  A<f    NA  rtashmglon.  OC  20006 
Mary  Booth  312  Massachusetts  Ave    Nt  Washington  DC  20O02 
Henry  Borelii   14589  053  PO  Boi  1000  Leavenworth  KS  66048-1000 
Lydia  A  Borland  2300  M  Street  NW  1600  Washington  DC  20037 
Laurence  0  Boiy.  1015  15th  St    MH  1802  Washington  OC  20005 
Ken  Bossong.  215  Pennsylvania  Ave    SE  Washington  OC  20003 
G  Stewart  Bosweii.  2500  Wilson  Bivd  1301  A/imgton  VA  22201 
Charles  G  Botslord   1730  M  St    m  1911  Washington  OC  20036 
lohn  C  Bottenberg  8O0  SW  lackson  11120  looena.  KS  66612 
Francis  0  Bouchard.  1819  L  Street  NW  7th  Floor  Washington  OC  20036 
Claude  P  Boudnas  2501  M  Street  NW  Washington.  K  20037 
Kenneth  A  Bouldm   1212  Potomac  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20007 
Laura  L  Bourne.  1750  K  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20006 
Wayne  A  Boutwell  50  F  Slreet  It*  I90C  Was"  nj'sn  DC  20001 
lohn  Bowers  Ir    815  16tn  St'?-'  Wa,      .■  :0006 

M  Kenneth  Bowler.  1455  Per    . .  ■    •  i.-    t,\  r. .     .igion  OC  20004 
I  laing  Bowles.  1015  Fitleen"    ■ -■■   NW   i-  .  Aj.vngton.  DC  20005 
lairy  G  Bowles.  1150  Connecticut  Ave    NW  I2iu  Washington  DC  20036 
Christopher  Bowiin,  1331  Penn  Ave    NW  tl500N  Washington  OC  20004-1703 
Richard  P  Bowling.  1020  Princess  Street  Aieundria  VA  22314 
loan  Costain  Bowyer   1015  15lh  SI    NW  »909  Washington  OC  20005 
lohn  G  Boyd   1301  K  St    NW  11200  Washington  DC  20C05 
Richard  K  Boyd  299  Pi  ^  >.-  N. «  »:'k  NV  10171 
Ihomas  M  Boyd  600  ■'•      , .  •    .J.-    St.  Suite  206  Wishiniloii  OC  20003 
Oo 

Do  

Do  —— _ 

Oo 
Philip  B  Boyei.  421  Awation  Way  Frederick.  MD  21701 
I  Patrick  Boyle.  1700  N  Moore  Street  11600  A/iington  VA  22209 
Cynthia  R  Boynton.  1150  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW  1507  Washington  DC  20036 

Oo 
Braceweii  t  Patleisoo.  2000  K  St .  NW.  1500  Washington  OC  20006 
Do  


Employer/Client 


Houston  Lighting  t  Power  Company 
leftenes  i  Company  inc 
lohnson  t  lohnson  Inc 
Kashmiri  American  Fo«ndattor 
Katun  Corp 

League  oi  leaders  lor  Philippine  Development 
MacAndrews  I  Forties  Holdings  Inc/Revlon  Croup  inc 
Military  Audits  ol  Market  Intomiation  he 
Northwest  Indiana  Forum 
NOVA  University 

Puerto  Rice  Federal  Atlairs  Adminislratiofl 
SoUware  Productivity  Consortium 
South  Carolina  Econom<  Development  Boa'd 
Teitron 

lobacco  Institute 
Irump  Otganijation 
Union  PaciliC  Corp 
United  Way  oi  America 
UNIIA 

Sirole  t  Permuti  PC  (For  McAbee  Construction) 
National  Assn  ol  Realtors 
Ebasco  Services  Inc 
Eaon  Corporation 
Career  College  Assn  In: 
Pl.i.tl  Morns  Inc 
Children  s  Oe'ense  Fund 

American  League  lo<  Capets  i  Security  Assistance  (ALESAJ 
Illinois  Power 
Owens-liiinois.  Inc 
Meikxi  Bank  NA 
Amai  Inc 
Figiie  International 
FMC 

Hunter  Industrial  Facilities  Inc 
National  Paint  i  Coalings  Assn  Inc 
Spa  i  Pool  Assn 

National  Ame'ican  Wholesale  Grocers  Assn 
Chemcai  Bank 

Sjnrt.ng  Giyy,  Manulaclurers  Assn  ISCMAI 
"     •-■:  Assn 

.  )|  Defense  Fund 

-  Pew  Asr 

•  »«'ng 

-  --.   --   '.■•^alion 
Hat'Oi'a'  Ifiewhone  Coopeialive  Assn 
Njiicnai  Beer  Wholesaler  s  Assn 

"'   «'vsory  Services  Group  Ltd  iFor  Steei  Service  Center  Instituiei 

'  od  Fed  ot  Arrerica  Inc 
.       t  Sutcliffe  iFor  Permanente  Medical  Group  IncI 

M  »■,    h.- 

Graham  i  j«mes  (For  Milk  Specialties  Col 

Anertcan  Dietetic  Assn 


Edison  Electric  Inst.tule 

inoeoendent  Petroleum  Asm  ot  Aintnca 

A.Tfr.can  Soc  ol  Assn  Eiecutives 

R  Oufty  Wan  I  Associates 

General  Electric  Co 

American  Dehydrated  Onion  I  GaliC  Assn 

Cruiseship  Alliance 

National  Apparel  I  leitiie  Assn 

United  Sport  Fishermen 

Humane  Society  ot  the  United  Slates 

National  Assisted  Housing  Uanagemeni  Assn 

Teias  Instruments 

Atlantic  R^hlieid  Co 

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  ot  America 

Oraico  Management  Services  Inc  (ForOtmet  CorpI 

Oraico  Management  Services.  Inc  (For  Ravenswood  Aluminum  CorpI 

Oechen  PrKe  I  Rhoads  (For  Moneii  Chemical  Senses  Centerl 

Womens  Action  tor  Nuclear  Disarmanieni  In:  el  ai 

American  Assn  ol  Nurserymen 

Boeing  Company 

Aii^d-Signal  Inc 

C'umman  Corporation 

National  Assn  ol  Truck  Stop  Operators 

Iravel  Industry  Assn  ol  America 

National  Cotton  Council  ol  America 

National  Assn  ot  Broadcasters 

American  Council  ol  lite  Insurance.  Inc 

Irust  tor  Public  Land 

International  Advisers  Inc  (For  Embassy  ol  Tur»ey) 

American  Consulting  Engineers  Council 

Public  Citi/en.  Inc 

American  Apparel  Manu'aclurers  Assn   Inc 

McDonnell  Douglas  Hencooters  el  al 

Ph.lip  Morris   Inc 

Reinsurance  Assn  ol  America 

Chei^ical  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc 

Computer  Dealers  t  Lessors  Assn 

Food  Marketing  insMule 

National  Council  ol  Farmer  Cooperatives 

International  Longshoremen  s  Assn.  AFL-CIO 

Ptiier  Inc 

American  Consulting  Engineers  Council 

Halliburton  Co 

National  Assn  ol  Manulaclurers 

Truck  Trailer  Manulaclurers  Assn 

Phelps  Dodge  Coro  ~ 

International  Business  Machines  Corp 

Wesivaco  Corporation 

Federal  Kemper  lile  Assurance  Co 

Kemper  Corp 

Kemper  Financial  Services  Inc 

Kemper  Investors  lile  Insurance  Company 

Kemper  Reinsurance  Company 

Aircralt  Owners  t  Pilots  Assn 

American  Meal  Institute 

Gordiey  Associates  (For  National  Sunllowei  Assn) 

Gordiey  Associates  IFor  U  S  Canoia  Assn) 

Browning-Ferris  Industries,  lac  - 

Caribbean  Marine  Inc  '"'"'.. 


Receipts 


7  500  00 

3  7S0  00 
30  000  00 
35  OOO  00 
11250  00 

7  500  00 
6  000  00 

4  500  00 
22  500  00 
30  000  00 

9.000  00 
22  500  00 

2  000  00 
3.750  00 

22.500  00 
18  000  00 
22.500  00 

75  00000 

1.25000 

3  645  00 

750  00 
3  00COO 
2,351  58 
2  100  00 

5  00000 
2  500  00 

1  200  00 
537  50 

1200  00 

2  999  00 
850  00 
600  00 

3  000  00 
5  00000 

6550  00 
2  820  00 


45000 

1500  00 

12  000  00 

3  500  00 

6825 

5  67142 

I  lOOOO 

1000  00 

105  000  00 

5  167  58 

300  00 

600  00 
3.000  00 

60000 
5  000  00 
1500  00 
7  000  00 

500  00 
1.500  00 

135  00 
5  300  00 


2  975  00 

4.300  00 

4.150  00 
39000 
625  00 

4  588  00 


3  34g  00 


2  843  74 
2  68125 


2.500  00 

400  00 

100  00 

1  320  00 

16  380  00 

3.000  00 

453  75 

175  OO 

1  000  00 
150  00 
200  00 

249  98 

300  00 
299  98 
249  98 

2  500  00 
2.187  50 

SSOS 
6i00 


Expenditures 


44166 

32  00 
55  51 
274  43 


67  54 
23  98 


172  90 
93  48 


19  66 
226  48 
826  36 


404  68 


143  77 

150  00 

7127 
59  91 
103  42 
203  99 
89  77 
38  34 

1625  00 


1613  95 

4  99 
1063  53 

172  00 


256  84 

107.500  00 

353  65 

80  00 


6I7.4S 


41  17 


173  OO 
160  00 
69  63 


30  45 
27162 

556  90 
239.i0 


1.139  78 
1974  83 


5.314  00 


20  00 

2012  93 

5312 

79  41 
53  12 
53  12 


E- 


Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do  - 
Oo  . 
Do 
Do 
Do  . 
Oo  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Oo  . 
Do 
Do 
Dt 
Do 
Oo 

IK 

Oo 
Do 
Do 


Biacy  Wiihamt  t  Cmmw.  101  1301  SIlMi.  W.  KIO  Soutk  WitlMii|IM.  K  20005 


Do 
Do 

Oo 
Oc 
Do 
Do 
Dc 
Oo 


Bradbury  Biiss  8  Rwdan.  431  West  7tli  Ave .  1201  Anchorage.  AK  99S01 

Oo  - 

Cynth.a  P  Bradley   1625  I  Stref  NW  Wa-.'igton.  X  20036  

Lawrence  C  Brady  2001  M  Si-te'  KVi  A,'-- ngton.  OC  20036  

Lr"  M  Bragg   701  Pennsyivar  a  A«    H\n  Washington.  OC  20004 
S'l-an  I  Brahs   1350  I  Street  NW  •.:<:  Wasimgton  DC  20005 
Ba'Daia  Bramble   1400  16th  S'W  W  Was^ingtoti  OC  20036-0001 
Biano  8  Lowell,  923  15tli  Street.  NW.  fitih  Fi  Washington  OC  20005 
Oo         


Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 


loei  B'andeibe'ger  627  EOmonslon  Onve  Rocnviiie  MO  20851 

OaviO  L  Brandon   1129  Twentieth  Street  NW  1705  Washington.  OC  20036 

lean  A  Biashears  80DI  BiaOdock  Road  Sprmglieid  VA  22160 

Christian  N  Braunlich   1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.  I1500N  Washington.  DC  20004-1703 

Roy  Braunstein   1300  L  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Donald  H  Brajier  PO  Boi  12266  Seattle  WA  98102 

Noel  BraM   1505  Prince  Street.  »300  Aleiandna  VA  22314 

Edward  T  Breathitt  1500  K  Street  NW  1375  Washington  DC  20005 

Carolyn  I  Breedlove  1201  16th  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20036 

Carolyn  I  Brehm   1660  I  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

M.chaei  I  Brennan.  1750  New  York  Ave    NW  Was".ngton.  DC  20006 

Peter  E  Brereton.  1101  ISlti  Slreet  NW  a400  PO  Boi  5937  Washington.  OC  20005-5070 

lack  E   Bresch  4455  WooOson  Road  Si  loui  MO  63134 

Brescia  &  Associates.  1233  20th  Street  NW  Suite  400  Washington  OC  20036 

Do 
Stephanie  Bresim  2300  M  Street.  NW  Suite  800  Washington  DC  20037 
Thorr,as  M  Bresnahan  III  17CG  K  St'fpt  NW  11200  Washington.  DC  20006 
William  0  Bresnick   1050  l?-'  Si'ee'  NW  abOO  Washington  DC  20036 
F  H  Brewer  III   1913  Eye  Street.  NW  Wasr.  ngton  DC  200C6 
Larry  K  Brewer.  1235  lelterson  Davis  Highway  Arlington.  VA  22202 
lohn  R  Bngance  2501  M  Street  NW  Wasnmgton  OC  20037 
Sue  M  Briggum   1155  Conneclicul  Ave    NW  Wasn-ngton.  DC  20036     .. 

Craig  S  Bnghtup  206  E  Street.  NE  Washington  DC  20002    

Michael  F  Brinck  4647  Forbes  Boulevard  Lanham  MO  20706  

Mary  Broderick   1625  K  St .  NW.  8lh  Fl  Washington  DC  20006 
William  M  Brodhead.  900  Marguette  Building  Detroit.  Ml  48226 

Do 

Oo 
Oavid  A  Biody  1140  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  N03  Washington.  DC  20036 

Oo 

Do  r- 

Do  

Oo 
Ma'Cia  0  Biody   1023  15th  Streel  NW  1300  Washington  DC  20035 
Michael  I  B'Okovich  8201  Greensboro  Drive  McLean.  VA  22102 
Miriaei  D  Brombe-g  1111  19lh  St    NW  1402  Washington.  DC  20036 
Daip  £   Brocks   1401  I  St    NW  11200  Washington  DC  20005 
£  R  Brooks  PC  Boi  660164  Dallas  TX  75266 
Mary  £  Brooks   1 730  M  Street  tW  Washington  DC  20036 
Edward  I  Brothers  5601  South  High  School  Rd  Inilianapolis.  IN  46241 
floben  F  Brothers   1776  I  Street  NW  llCbC  Washington  OC  20006 
C»nlhia  A  Brown    1640  W.sconsm  Ave    NW  first  Floor  Washington.  DC  20007 
Cynthia  L  B'own  4301  N  fa. nai  Drive  «330  Arlington  VA  22203 
Dale  E  Brown   1801  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20006 
Davil  S  I  Brown   700  14th  St'eet  NW  Washington  OC  2O005 
lames  P  B'Own  232  N  Kingshighwaj  «202  St  Louis  MO  63108 

Oo  

Oo         - 

John  I  Brown.  50  i  StiKt.  SE  Washington  DC  20003 

Micliael  J  Brown.  18  East  Custis  Ave  Aleiandna.  VA  22301 

Do  

Omer  F  Brown  II,  701  l>«iiiis»l«ama  Aven„e  NW  »600  Washington.  DC  20004 
Do 

Robert  Craig  Brown  POBoi  12285  Mf.ci-.s  TN  38182 

S  M  Henry  Bro«i^  lr    1776  Eye  Street  NW  «275  Washington.  DC  20006 

Steven  1  Brown  421  Av.a  ion  Way  f'fdencii  MO  21701 

V.ncenI  D  Brown   Nebraska  Pei'sieur^  Council  PO  Boi  95063  Lincoln  NB  68509 

W.;;  Ruiiana  Brown   11  Duconi  drcie  NW  I3QC  Washington  DC  20036-1207 

W.  .ar  £   B'own   1667  K  Street  NW  1120  Washington  DC  20006  

W,  ■■am  R  Brown  lr .  122  C  Street  NW  »330  Washmglsn   DC  20001  - 

w,iiamY  Brown   1155  Connecticut  Ave    NW  1800  Was". ngton.  DC  20036   _. 

Clarence  I  B'own  and  Co  Inc.  1101  Connecticut  Avenje  NW  11000  Washington.  OC  20036  . 

Do  

Do  - - 

Do       

Do         --  • 

Aiihui  W  Brownell   1620  Eye  St    HW  1700  Washington.  OC  20006  „ 


Ce^lei  Co';  

C'p"  :a  Va'L'aci.'E's  Assn.  Inc  ... 
£:  sor  E.ecf.c  i''s!.k:e — 

Enron  Cc'C  

Enterjr'Sf  ProBuCts  Cc      

Genentecn  Inc  

Graham  Resources  Inc    .__„. 

M.gman  Barge  Lihes.  Inc  ^ 

Hjrt  Oil  Company 

Lou  Siana  Lane  1  Eipioralion  Co  

L^onde.  Pet'ochemtca.  Cc  .  ... 

MEPC  Ame"C3^  P'lje'-.es 

Naiica  Ca^e  Te.evs.O'  AsL'   Inc. 

Penrsy.van  a  Na'u'a  Gas  Assn      .,„ 

Bc^m  i  Hass  Cc 

icseC  E  Seag'a'  &  Sc-s  Inc 

SouIhCown/Pfitc  O'l  Company 

Steri  ng  Chemicals  inc 

Teias  Ocfthaimoiogica.  Assn 

Tech  Energy  AOvisO'S    Inc    ,„ 

Valero  Energy  Corporation  ...._.. 

Arkia  Inc  

City  of  Klamath  Falls  

City  ot  Tucson 

Com  Coalition 


Receipts 


2  000  0C 
2.250  OC 


wa 


U2S0 

150000 


into 
Tinn 


£jpenc;tjres 


Daishowa  Amenca  Company  ltd  . 

Energy  Absorption  Systems  Inc      ...... 

fieiastone  Co 

Pratt  8  Whitney  Aircatt  G'oup 

Si  Louis  Airpcn  Authority 

Akhiok-Kaguyak   Inc  

Hans  &  Margaret  Buche'  

American  Fed  ot  State  County  8  Municipal  Employees 
Capitoiine  Internanonal  Group  Lid  (Fo'-City  ot  America) 
Edison  Electric  Institute 

Principal  Financial  Group - 

National  Wildiite  federation       

Environmental  8  Safety  Data  Eichanje  

National  Assn  for  Home  Care       - 

National  Assn  ot  Professional  Baseball  Leagues,  l«C 

NCube 

Oim  Paniei.  Inc  . ».-___-_ — . 

Oracle  Corp  .... ^ — _________ 

SAFE  

Seafarers  International  Union 
Un.sys 

National  Turkey  Federation  

Na'ionai  Assn  ot  Reai  Estate  Investment  Trusts.  Inc 

National  Right  to  Work  Committee        

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers  

American  Postal  Workers  Union.  AfL-CW 

Dollar  Savings  Bank  et  al — _.- 

American  Oplonetnc  Assn — _- 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp 

National  Education  Assn    _ — 

General  Motors  Corp         

International  Assn  ot  Bridge  Struct  t  Ornamental  Iron  Wilis  . 

National  Council  of  Community  Bankers 

Calhoi.c  Health  Assn  ot  the  Unitefl  States 

Arthu'  Schuman   Inc 

Duna  Cheese  Co 

U  S  Indepenoenl  Microwave  Television  Assn  lUSIMTA) 

Chevron  Companies  - - 

Teiaco.  Inc  — __ — 

Chemical  Specialties  Manolictuiers  Assn,  Inc  

ESCO  Eiecl'onics  Corp    

Chemica'  Manufacturers  Assn,  Inc   ... 

Waste  Management  Inc    

National  Rooling  Contractors  Assn  

AMVETS  

National  Legal  Aid  &  De'enoer  Assn  

Piunketl  &  Cooney  (for  NBD  Bancorp  Inc) 
Plunkett  &  Cooney  (tor  City  of  Detroit  Michigan) 
Plunkelt  8  Cooney  i.fo'  Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Co) 

American  fiber  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc  -.. 

Anti-Oefamalipn  League  of  B  nai  Brith   

BASF  Corp  

Corn  Coalition 

Telecommunications  Industty  Assn 

American  Veterinary  Medical  Assn  

Paramai  Systems  Corporation      ___ , _... 

Federation  of  American  Heallb  Susteilis  ._ -_ — 

Chevron  USA.  Inc  

Central  8  South  West  Coni 

League  of  Women  Voters  ot  the  US. 


Eastman  Kodak  Comoany ^ 

American  College  of  Surgeons    — 

Shpouiiders  Council  ot  America  ^ 

MC!  Communications  Corp         . -__. 

Monsanto  Co  _____ 

Bi-Stale  Development  Agency     .-__-_„ .„, _ — 

City  ol  St  Louis  -  City  Han  

Lamben-5t  Louis  International  Airport  

John  J  Brown  8  Associates  (For  Labor  Management  Committee  ot  tlie  lotiacco 
institute) 

Klein  &  Saks  (tor  Gold  Institute)  . — . — 

Klein  8  Saks  (For  Silver  Instituiei  

Oav'S  Wright  Tremame  (for  Hazardous  Waste  Action  Coalition)  ___ 

Davis  Wright  Tremame  (for  Lockheed  Engmee'mg  8  Sciences  Co) 

National  Cotton  Council  ol  America  - 

Entergy  Se-vices  Inc        ..-___ 

A 'crati  Owne's  &  Pilots  Assn -— 

American  Petroleum  Institute — -_- 

Aipers  8  Company  (For  May  Department  Stores  Co)  

Mead  Corporation  — 

National  Rural  Letter  Gamers  Assn 

Waste  Management.  Inc  .-. __- — __ ?-. 

BHC  Inc  • . 

Ch'is-C'att  InOusIries.  Inc  

Honda  North  Amenca.  Inc ___,___--. 

Ohio  Edison  Co  -. , — : 

United  Television.  Inc  _ _ ~ — 

International  Paper  Co  -'. 


12500 

4  750  00 
7.000  00 

"  7.000  00 

10.000  00 

6.000  00 

8.00G  00 

1.000  00 

"4.00000 
11.13184 

10.27826 

1.357 14 
795.83 


32000 

280  00 

1.760  00 


1.239  00 
13  12500 

92  00 

125.00 
15  052  23 


1.000.00 

3.000  00 
10.800  00 
10.00000 

1.500  00 
4.000  00 

51900 
5.00000 

250  00 
1.216.00 

2.000  OC 
3  350  00 
4.P75  00 
6.600  00 
1500  00 
5.500  00 
8.62500 
9.600  00 


M0.00 

30000 
1.000  00 
4,50000 
1,000.00 

5i0891 


1.20c  00 
1350  00 


412.M 


33750 
900  00 
22500 
S2S.0O 


675  00 

;.850.00 

21000 

100  00 
225  00 
200  00 
120  00 
50  00 

110.00 


27525 

174  69 


100  40 
70  16 


19.80200 
3.550  00 
1.150  00 


3.75000 

24.000.00 


2.325  77 


2.643  96 
356  00 
654  22 


50  00 


206  52 
757.22 


9K.13 


1.530  73 

65  91 

3.676.71 


7«U 


192  75 


100  00 

46  00 

215  77 

15.000  00 

4.000  00 

4.091  00 

700  00 

398  52 

8  300  00 

4.250  00 

5.000  00 

2.035.00 

26.500  00 

8.650  00 

1,000  00 

900  00 

2.910  00 

24  00 

1.300.00 

24  00 

1.51600 

37  75 

13.97900 

8321 

1.782  00 

28  35 

6.900  00 

765  69 

2.000  00 

6.00000 

itiisa 

1J56.92 
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May  20,  1992 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


12247 


Orgjniiilion  Of  Individbii  Fiting 


Thomas  H  Srmrneil  CI  V'ospace  1331  Pcnnsiyvanu  Am    fM  i890  ««<sli.rt|io<>  OC  200O4 
Broonstem  Hyatt  farD«i  I;  SlncUana  PC    413  I  nn  Sifwl  ?2n()  Tooi  Dmwt  CO  80202 
Brownslein  Zeiaman  t  Scnomn   1401  Om  rot  »«»    m  1900  Wasfi.niton  DC  20005 
Do  - 


k 

k 

k „„ 

Ol 

Oi   

Dc 
i'a"i«  Bfoyiiiii   HOI  Pennsyinn  I  !.»    -   fA   loO  Wasnmiton  OC  20077 
^'oiriiP  B'uOf'K  46J0  Mc"'jo-' I  ««'  3t:ti3a  MO  20814 
*oit  Btuec<mann    16h  H  "^fwt  NW  *ii,i,fijton  tx:  20062 
A  I'. am  K  Br\,nerf  601  I  Sl-ff!  NW  *jihin|io"  OC  20049 
J   M  B'unwnn«t»r  22/ Maisachuwlli  4«nue  Nf   1100  Wasftinjlon  DC  20002 
MoaeiE   B'unnff  2626  Pnins»i»ania  »«nae  IW  WasH>ngton  OC  2003' 
Hf-.py  W  B'busdJH  50n  Aiits  Dnw  Sal  law  Cit^  UI  84118 

Oc 
I  Cnanes  Brus!  6)3  Ptnns^ivana  «»»    NW  1600  Wastimiton  OC  20004 
Hajdf"  B   Bia"  8607  Westopoofl  Cfnttr  On*  Suite  204  Vienna  V«  22182 
Ba'Oa'a  I   Biyani    1101  17tti  Slwt  HH  IIQOO  Wasn.njton  OC  20036 
Vl'3'  4  Bryant   1801  K  Street  NW  #900  Wasliinjton  DC  20006 
B-iani   Miiiet  1  Oiiw  PA.  201  South  Moi"oe  Street  Suite  500  Tiiiaiiassee  Ft  32301 
Da«r  M  Brydon  888  16tn  Sltel   K*  Washington  DC  20006 
Ooi  C  Buchanan   1750  New  Yoik  Aye    NW  Washington  OC  20006 
PerryAnne  Buchanan  3800  H  Fair-ai  D'lve  Suite  4  Arlington  VA  22203 
Judith  A  Bucuiew   1300  fye  Street  m  1520-W  Washington  OC  20005 
Rotien  Buckler  405  SiSley  St    1120  St  Paul  MN  55101 
lettmiah  S  Buckley.  1500  H  Street,  m  1200  l*is»iH|tofi  OC  20005 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 
SoyC  Buckner  1 090  Vermont  Ave    WW  II 100  Washington  OC  20005 
Rooert  R  Budway   1625  MassKhusetts  Ave   NM  Washington  DC  20036 
David  I  Buente  Ji .  1722  Eye  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20006 

Oo ..., 

Oo  """"■"■"Z"""™"""'" 

Oo 


1  Bruce  Bugg  li    100  W  Houston  Street.  41660  San  Anion.o  TX  78205 

Building  Owners  I  Managers  Assn  Int  i   1201  New  York  Avenue  NW  §300  WHtHMteit  OC  WOK 

Douglas  W  Buicao   1801  K  Street  m  1900  Washington  DC  20O06 

Oarrei  0  Bunge  Minnesota  Petroleum  Council  350  St  Peter  Sirett.  11025  S)  Paul  MN  55102 

Oavid  A  Bunn   1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  4406  Washington  DC  20036 

Do 
William  0  Bunnell.  4660  Kenmore  Ave    11018  Ateiandfia  VA  22304 
Burchetle  i  Associates   1025  Thomas  letterson  Street  NW  Washington,  K  20007 
David  G  Burden  200  E   Randolph  Or  PC  Boi  87 ?03  Chicago  1160680-0703 
lames  D  Burge   1350  I  Street  NW  1400  Washington  DC  20005 
Bruce  W  Burgess  807  Mame  Ave    SW  Washington  OC  20024 
Tonio  Burgos  909  Third  Avenue  I7th  Floor  New  »oni  NY  10028 
Burgum  and  Gnrnm.  Ltd.  106  Neitt  dnkni  Am  .  S£  MUiiiiitsa.  DC  20003 

Do       ._. ._.. 

Oo      "'"" "'"■""■ •■•■•■■■■■■•- 

Apni  I  Burke  507  Calhedril  Dnve  Alnandna.  M  22314  . 
Do 

Oo  

00 

Do 

Oo 
Diane  B  Burke   1625  L  Street.  NW  Washington  OC  20036 
Gerard  P  Burke   1117  Spotswood  Dnve  Silver  Sonng.  MD  20904 
J  1  Buitu  If .  40  (  Broadway  Butte  MT  59701 
Kevin  M  Burlit   till  14lh  St .  NW  Washington  OC  20005 
Francis  X  Bu'khardt   1750  New  York  Ave    NW  Washington  OC  20006 
Phillip  C  Burnett  PO  Boi  12285  Memphis  IN  38182 
David  G  Burney   1101  17th  Si  NW    1609  Washington  DC  20036 
Charles  S  Burns.  1015  15lh  Si    NW  1909  Washington  OC  20005 
Timothy  F  Bums.  2501  M  St    NW  Washington   OC  20037 
Joseph  E  Burnside   1819  I  Street  NW  1200  Washington  DC  20036 
Melinda  Burrell  418  7lh  Street  S£  Washington,  OC  20C03 
BuisonMarsteliei  1850  M  Street  NW  1900  Washington  DC  20O36 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 

Do 

D* 

Do 

Ol 

Oo — 

Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
William  Burton   180  Maiden  Lane  New  Yom  NY  10038 
Mark  R  Burtschi  410  first  Street  S{  Washington  DC  20003 
lames  0  Bufwell  Governmental  Attairs  DepI  10511  ColumOij  SC  29218 
Bartaia  L  Bush,  1220  L  St ,  NW  Washington,  OC  20005 
Donald  G  Butcher  c/o  N  Y  S  Petroleum  Council  ISO  State  Street  Aibaai  HV  12207 
Mrs  H  £  Butt,  3700  Ocean  O'lve  Corpus  Chrisli  n  78411 
Jeffrey  Butike,  2  Suydam  Lane  Bayport  NY  11705 

William  Byier  AssocuHS.  Inc.  1155  Conn  Ave   !•».  1300  Wjshinpon  OC  20036 
Do 
Do 
Lynnea  Byiund  2300  M  Strf»'   -(vr  •   :  Washington  OC  20037 

John)  Byrne   1120Connet:       i..    VA /vishingion  DC  20036 
B8A  Inc.  1300  Potomac  Sl.'ff!  NW  i,, .  Washington  DC  20007 
Edward  S  Cabot   1235  Avenue  ol  The  Americas  New  York  NY  10019 
Eli;aeeth  6  Cady   1400  L  Street  NW  4600  Wa-,-^g'o-  DC  yiKt  3509 
Leslie  Schuchart  Cahiii   1030  15th '■«-■   fiv  i-.4a,-    ,■        -;  20005 
Morrison  G  Cain   1901  Pennsyivan  j  s."    in   i       f, ,       ,  )0006 

Christopher  G  Caine   1301  K  St    NW        ■  •       a.-    ^'      _•_  __0i 
Tony  Caiandio   750  first  Street  NW  »«:  Washingtun  DC  20002 
Alan  Caldwell   1455  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  1525  Washington,  DC  20004 
Bonnie  Caldwell.  1000  Vermom  «»•    "M  ii!0O  Washington,  DC  20005 
Antono  J  Cjlila,  l22Maryia~;  «/•    Ni  Ar.hington  DC  20002 


E.-.jioyer/Ciient 


General  ElKtnc  Co 

New  Valley  Corporation 

Dai'Tiie  Corp 

Imco  Reiity 

Kimberty-Ciark  De  Meuco  SA  de  CV 

New  York  City  Housmg  Ofveiopmeni  Corp 

New  Yort  Slate  Mortgage  loan  £nlorc«meni  t  Admm  Corp 

Pennioie  Prooerties 

Related  CompanKs  ot  Fipnda 

Rented  Companies  mc  

Schochet  Associates .,. 

Technical  Assistance  Corp  -  ol  tut  Ci<y  of  St  Ism 

Vitro  SA 

Federal  Home  loan  Mortgage  Corp 

American  Soc  ol  Hospital  Pharmacists 

U  S  Chamoer  ol  Commerce 

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons 

Uhilei)  Transportation  Union 

National  Telephone  Coopeiative  Assn 

faPian  (  Clendenm  (fo'Envnocaie  ol  Utah  Ind 

Fabian  t  Clendenm  IForWasalcti  County! 

Allstate  Insurance  Cos 

Professional  Services  Council 

American  Physical  Therapy  Assn  Private  Practice  Section 

American  Teitiie  ManufKtuiers  Institute,  Inc 

Fernandma  Cruise  Lmes  Inc 

International  Dairy  foods  Assn 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  international  Assn 

National  Water  Resources 

Ho'fmann  La  Rxhe  Inc 

National  Board  ot  fur  farm  Organisations 

Ihacher  Protiiti  I  Wood  (for  Citicorp  Mortgage  finance  mc  i 

Ihacher  Prottitt  I  Wood  (for  MassKhusens  Bankers  Assn) 

Thacher  Proftitt  I  Wood  (for  National  Council  ol  Savings  institutions) 

Thacher  Prottitt  t  Wood  (fo'  Residential  Services  Corp  ol  Amet.ca) 

Ihacher  Prolfitt  (  Wood  IforSavngs  Bank  of  lite  Insurance) 

Teitron    Inc 

Can  Manufacturers  Institute 

AT  t  T  Capital  Corp 

ATIT 

Sidiey  t  Austin  ifor  Commercial  Finance  Assn  (CFA)) 

SiOiey  t  Austin  (for  General  EKCIric  Capital  Corp) 

General  Electric  Company 

American  College  of  Mohs  Micrographic 

Am«r<an  leitile  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc 

Am«r«an  Petroleum  Institute 

Hearst  Corporation 

Parcel  Shippers  Assn 

Cummins  Engine  Co.  Inc 

AmOase 

Amoco  Corporation 

Motorola  Inc 

D'SaPied  American  Veterans 

Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico/  P  R  Fed  AHjin  Admin 

Global  Positioning  Assn 

Harja  Engineering  Company 

Illinois  Department  cl  Energy  I  Natural  Resources 

United  Illuminating 

Hill  t  Knowiton  Ifor  Association  of  InOeoendeni  Research  Institutes  lABD) 

Association  ol  Independent  Research  Institutes  lAlRI) 

Hill  1  Knowiton  (for  California  bisiitute  ot  lechnolool 

California  Institute  of  Technology 

Hill  (  Knowiton  (for  University  ot  Cincinnati) 

lewis-Burte  Associates  (for  University  ol  Ciwmnati) 

American  fed  of  Stale  County  t  Municipal  Employees 

International  Air  leases  Inc 

Montana  Power  Co 

American  Bakers  Assn 

International  Brotherhood  ot  Painters  t  Allied  Trades 

National  Cotton  Council  of  America 

U  S   Tuna  foundation 

Phelps  Dodge  Corp 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn  Inc 

Matsushita  Eieclnc  Corp  of  America 

World  federalist  Assn  , 

American  Mobile  Satellite  Corp 

Arthur  Andersen  ft  Co 

Chicago  ft  Northwestern  Transoertation  Co 

aMtX 

Degussa  AG 

Economic  Growth  Altiince 

Ell  Lilly  ft  Company 

Ethyt  (iorpoialion 

Korea  Iron  ft  Steel  Assn 

lever  Brothers  Company 

McDonnell  Douglas 

MAPCO 

National  Assn  of  Professional  Baseball  Players  (NAPBll 

Salomon  Brothers  Inc 

Thomson-CSf  Inc 

Warner-iambert  Co 

Continental  Insurance  Company 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

Scana  Corp 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Golden  Rule  Insurance  Company 

Ak-Chin  Indian  Community  Council 

Havasupai  Tribal  Council 

San  Carlos  Apache  Tntie 

Unted  States  independent  Microwave  Television  Assn  (USWTA) 

A.mencan  Bankers  Assn 

Career  College  Assn 

Common  Cause 

Steel  Service  Center  Institute 

American  Seed  Trade  Assn 

International  Mass  Reta<i  Assn 

IBM  Corp 

Career  (Allege  Assn  In 

R4)  Nabisco  Inc 

Public  Securities  Assn 

American  Civil  liberties  Union 


Receipts 


3  094  00 

4  694  98 
2  730  00 
6  73151 
4  437  00 
2  380  00 
2  260  00 

6  000  00 


45  226  89 
5  000  00 


727  61 
6  25000 
2  900  00 

6.000  00 
1520  00 
1500  00 

20000 
15  000  00 

20  363  00 
12  000  00 

9  000  00 


600  00 
35  000  00 
50000 
87500 
187  50 
875  00 
1.250  00 


1000  00 
1930  00 
I  000  00 
1000  00 
1535  85 


6  500  00 
12  66160 


16.000  00 
7  24246 

6  000  00 

600  00 

3  000  00 

14.667  00 

2.54626 

4  337  50 

I2.0OO00 

120000 

4  000  00 

100  00 

4  725  47 

5  000  00 


3.000  00 
1500  00 


3  000  00 

4  000  00 


1500  00 


Expenditures 


254  00 
1267  6? 


40  00 
657  98 


4tfJI 


6.753  95 

1.638  71 
10.200  00 

125  00 

13  85 

ISOOOO 

598  00 

7  28 

350  00 


tMM 


150  00 
7,100  00 


M.M5  54 

ll.55r. 


im.ii 


965  00 
6  756  90 
5  874  75 
4.885  77 
3.147  51 


607  00 


250  00 


47  63 
3.000  00 


75  00 
67  95 


65  96 


9  974  99 

200  00 
1.70000 

1196  88 
32.991  55 

2646  29 
63  00 
72  00 

imx 

6.000  00 
60,000  00 
3  433  08 

25.930  95 

6.000  00 

1.629  00 
1.750  00 
2.450  00 
12.500  00 
2.800  00 

278J2 

894  24 

O'ga^  ;a'ic^ 


Dc 
Dc 
Dc         

Dc         , 

Dc      ; 

Do       

Do        „-- 

Do 

Arthur  E  Cameron  225  C  Sfw ■ 
Do 


67/5  P(a:nfee-Dj-woc3j  R; 
ii   Inc   2'/3  Sou'1  Quincy  Si'wl 


•iOC-0  At 
•  62:  Ar. 


3"'a   GA  ii'ii'^ 
■'g'cr   V4  22206 


Nf   lA  A3s^lngton  OC  20005 


Oo 
Do 
Oo 

Do 
Dc 

Do 


Cameron  ft  Hcrr-bostei  Law  Offices  o'  818  ConnKticut  Ave  ,  NW  Suite  700  Washington  OC  20006 
Nancy  Camm   llCl  17th  St    NW  •1C02  Washington  DC  20036 

M-cnae' C  Ca^t   1899  L  Street  NW  11100  Washington  OC  20036     

Car-5  Ba'sn  ft  laie  2660  M  St    NW  12/5  Washington  DC  20037 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dc 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo        

Campaign  tor  UN  Reform-Politicai  Educaton  Committee.  418  7ih  Street  SE  Washington.  DC  20002 

C  R  Campbell  )r    1850  M  St.  NW  41200  Wash. ngton  DC  20036  

C  Thomas  Campbell   1 776  Eye  Street  NW  t5/5  Washington  DC  20006     __..-.. 

Carl  C  Campbell   1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW  »43C  Washington  DC  20005  

Chanes  0  Campbell   1420  King  Street  Aleiandria  VA  22314-2715        

David  Campbell   1400  16th  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036-0001     ...  

Jeanne  Campbeii.  CampbellRaupe,  Inc  1310  Pennsylva.'ia  Avenue  SE  Washington.  DC  20003    , 

Do 

Do 

Do     '.".IZ!ZZZ.'!I!Z! 

Do       

Oo         

Do  

Do  

Do 
Jeny  I  Campbell  1201  Chestnut  St  CnaHanooga  IN  37402 
John  G  Campbell.  9300-D  Old  Keene  Mill  Road  Bu'ke.  VA  22015 

Oo      


Oo 
Oo 
Oo 

Do 
Oo 

Do 
Do 


Ma.iyn  E  CampOtll  517  2nd  Street  N£  Washington  DC  2000? 

Thomas  0  Campbell  ft  Assocates  In;   113  Sou'h  Aif-ed  Street  Alexanona  VA  22314 

Clarke  D  Camper   1101  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  4950  Washington  DC  20006 

Can  Manutactu'f's  Institute   1625  Massachusetts  Ave    NW  Washngton.  OC  20036 

Sharon  M  Caravan   1125  15th  St    NW  Washington  OC  20005 

Anne  C  Caniieia   1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  «800-South  Washington.  DC  20004 

Sharon  f  Canner   1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  »1600  N  Washington,  DC  20004-1703 

Hugh  C  Cannon   1500  K  Street  NW  4663  Wash  r.gton,  OC  2000; 

James  R  Cannon  Ji,.  808  SevcnteeMU  Street.  NW.  1300  Wastiingtoii.  DC  20006-3910 

Brent  A  Cantley.  1735  New  Yorti  Ave   NW  Washington  DC  20006 
FranciS  I  Cantrei  Jr    1801  Pennsyivar-a  Ave    NW  Washington,  DC  20006 
Capital  Consultants,  1122  Coiciaoo  430/ A.,s:i'  1X78701 

Do        

Capitol  Associatts.  Inc.  426  C  Street.  N£  Washington.  00  20002 ;. 


Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Oo. 

Oo 

Do. 

Do 

Da. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 


fi^;p  -■> 


Upend  * 


A   s'c ''a's^  ssion      

Eas'ern  lec'inoiogies  Inc . 

FMC  Cc'OCraliCn  _.... 

Genera  Dra"  cs  La^;  Systems  

McDcniBi   Doug  as  He  icopte'  Company 

Osnkcsr  T'jcus  Ci,-;  

Stewart  ft  Stevensc-  Services  Inc  

Teitron  Lycotrmj 

Va-o  Inc  

Inie-rattona'  Umon  ot  Police  Assns  Afl-CIO  . 

Ukens  General  Industries  Inc  , 

National  Greyhound  Assn  ,..______._. 

Potters  Industries  Inc  ____.__.. 

Satetran  Systems  Corporation ,.. __ 

Stimsonite  Corporation  

Syro  Steel  Co  et  al        

3M  Company  __........ 

Government  o'  Bartardos 

Bank  ot  America  

Eaon  Corp  . „ 

Advance  Petroleum  Inc 


Ame'ican  Industries  Trust  Co 

Associated  financial  Corp  ™ 

ARA  Services  Inc  „„„ 

BellSouth  Corp 

Blue  Cross  ft  Blue  Shield  Assn 

Calilornia  Pipe  Trades  Council 

Campbell  Soup  Co 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn   Inc 

Coalition  for  Employment  Opportunities 

Cc.-'C  a  Gas  Systems  Inc 

C:-'  "ee  'c  E:..'a5ie  Compensation 

K!-:i.-  6'3:e  j:van-vicn.  Inc  . 

---r   ■■•■■.  vf  Cre  Inc  .... 


Uijf-i';  A  '  L  [mery  for  Craup  Health  Insurance  Assn  Of  M __ 

Mobil  Oil  Corp  

National  Assn  ot  Diagnostic  Services  (NADS)  

Natural  Gas  Supply  Assn  ., 

Olin  Corporation   

Pennroii  Co  _ 

PGA  Tour  . 

Rural  Referral  Centers  Coalition  _„ ___„_„_ ,., 

Russ  Berrie  ft  Co  Inc    ,    ,     ,    ,     . 

Shell  Oil  Co       

Southland  Corporation  „ 

Teiaco  Inc  ,,,;,,,  , , , 

Union  Pacilic  Resources.  Inc  

World  Airways      , 

World  fuel  Services , . 


GTE  Corporation 

OowElanco 

National  Cotton  Council  ol  America 

National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers 

National  Wildlife  federation       

AlgohQuin  Gas  Transmission       

American  Assn  of  Advertising  Agencies 
Anencan  fiber  ManutacturTg  Assn 
An^erican  Nuclear  Energy  Council 
Home  finance  Coalition  Inc 
Invest  to  Compete  Alliance 
National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Assn 
Securities  Industry  Assn  .  ..„ ..^ 


Stone  ft  Webster  Engineering  Corp . !„ 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp  

Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Assn  

Jchn  G  Campbell  Inc  (For  AfiCO  Power  Technologies.  IncI 

John  G  Camcbeii  Inc  (For  BDM  International.  Incl 

John  G  Campbell  Inc  (fo' Ebasco) 

John  G  Campijeli,  Inc  Ifor  General  Electric  Col 

John  G  Campbell   Inc  (For  Hughes  Aircraft  Company)      .„ 

John  G  Campbell   Inc  (for  Loral  Corpl  .._ 

ManTech  International  Corp  „, 

John  G  Campbell,  Inc  (for  Sierra  Nevada  Corp)  .__„.__.^ 

John  G  Campbell.  Inc  (For  3M  Company) 

David  lurch  ft  Asso 
Cyprus  Minerals  Co 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corp 

Mor-fage  Bankers  Assn  ot  Amerca 

General  Eiect'ic  Co  

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers  _ 

Glaio,  Inc  _^ 

Stewart  ano  Stewart  (For  Smith  Corona  Cot)) 
Stewart  ft  Stewart  (For  Timken  Col 
S'evtart  ft  Stewart  (ForTomngton  Company) 

Amerxan  Institute  of  Architects    

MCI  Communications  Corp  „„ 

A3v3-:eJ  Telecommunication  Corp 

Ms:    :'  f.r  :    'or  Leadhership  Council  of  Advertising...)  . 

A"-     r  A,:>^,  ot  Allergy  &  Immunology 

A-t  .,-'  -..    ;•  Cancer  Research  

American  Heaiin  Foundation     „ „-. ,„ 

American  Sot  ot  Neph'oiogy      , .._ 

American  Soc  ol  Tropical  Medicine  am)  HRcae 

Artnrifis  Foundation  

AMC  Cancer  Research  Center       , 

Carnation  Co  

Citizens  Comm  tor  Medical  Research  ft  Health  Education  , 

Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation „ 

FDA  Council  ,   

Hutchinson  Cancer  Center 

Illinois  Collaboration  on  Yootfi 


International  Coordinating  Council  to'  Cancer  Reseaidl  

Jo-nt  (3ouncii  ot  Allergy  ft  Immunology  

Massachusetts  Genera  Hcsc'ai  

Na'iona.  Assn  o'  AcO'C'ion  T'eatment  P'OvOers      

Na'.cna'  Assn  o'  PtCia'-ic  Nurse  Assoc.ates  ft  Practiltonen  . 

Nationa  Cca .tion  lor  Cance'  Research    .._. .-, 

National  Muit'pie  Sclerosis  Society         __..____ 

Nestle  Foods     

Ringling  Brothers __„ _ 


600  00 

750  00 

500  00 

lOOCOO 

600  00 

300  00 

60000 

800.00 

60000 

ISOOOO 

1 750  00 

4  500  00 

2  250  00 

3  788  00 
1500  00 
2  500  00 
3.859  00 

1.00975 


728.00 


374  40 
12500 


250  00 
83  20 


600  00 


312  00 
250  00 


22500 

625  00 

inx, 


3.0S0M 

400  00 

2.000  00 

588  02 


lOCOC 


OiM 


17170 


21.77410 

6.26100 




1.00000 



5  OOO  00 

2.008  39 

4  000  00 

6  494  54 

35  000  00 

20.350  00 

15  150  00 

1.393  62 

500  00 

18680 



150  00 



4508 

4  000  00 

3  625  22 

1800  00 

369  OO 

14.500  00 

437  40 

500  00 

300  00 

800  00 

4.800  00 

600  00 

1. 000  00 

500  00 

3  500  00 

300  00 

1,200  00 

10  500  00 

1,800  00 

100  00 



2,000  00 

500  00 

2  400  00 

800  00 

1,200  00 

400  00 

600  00 

3  500  00 

1.500  00 

12248 


(  ONCiKFsSIONAI     KIX  ORD-HOlsl 


Max  20.  1992 


Ofgini;it>on  or  Individual  filing 

Employer/Client 

Receipts 

EipenOitures 

Oo 

US  Healthcare  Inc 

800  00 

Oo       

Weiiman  laPoraioiy 

1000  00 

Cioitclint  InttniitiWil  Greup  Ut).  KOI  M  S;  tt;   Hi<  Ai.'.agton  DC  ?0C]6 

City  ol  America 

Do 

Professional  lawn  Care  Assn  ol  America 

687  50 

343.» 

Cipiin  t  O'yfdiK  CMd.  On«  TDomis  Circle  NW  f!100  Mohmglon  K  20005 

American  Methanol  Institute  lAMII 

Do 

Council  on  founoilions  Inc 

Oemst  «  CirDinjn   1800  M  St    HW  WainKijton  OC  20036 

Cirwt  College  «ssn  tnc   /bO  First  Street  NC  Suite  900  *l$liiit|toii,  DC  20002 

Hite  Cir»»   1620  L  Street  WW  1800  WjsMington  DC  20036 

American  Bar  Assn 

400  00 

50  00 

U  250  00 

1125000 

Metropolitan  lite  Insurance  Cos 

1250  00 

MelissJ  Cojgesliiii  Caiey  «13b  lorcom  Lane  A/iiigton  V»  22207 
Norvel  [  Carey   UOO  17in  Si    NW  11200  Wasninpon  DC  20036 
Rolien  R  Carey  PO  Ba  2121  Coruus  Cnristi  n  78403 

Ha"is  Corx'ation 

907  24 

165  28 

General  Atomics 

20  200  00 

133188 

Cenfai  Power  I  tight  Company 

Maurice  £  Cai.no  )r    166;  K  St  HW    1600  Wasnngton  X  20006 

Bethieham  Steel  Corp 

225  00 

Eaward  1  Cariougn   I'M  New  Yort  A«enue  NW  Wainmgion  OC  20006 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Assn 

41610  00 

»nne  £  Carlson   1620  £»e  Street  NW  11000  Waitimgton  DC  20006 

Moto'  Vehicle  ManutKturers  Assn  oi  i«e  US   Inc 

8600  00 

Catrierine  *  Canson   UOO  16tn  Street  NW  Wairnngton  OC  20036 

National  Wiiaiile  federal-on 

1  921  38 

Cameo  t  Muss,  1901  Pennsylvania  «ve   m  1800  Wasnmpon.  OC  20006 

Carmen  Group  (lo'  CareerCom) 

Carmen  Grtiup  2100  Pennsyiva"  a  «ve    NW  I36S  Wasiingion  OC  20037 

CareerCom  Corp 

Oo 
Oo 
George  U  Cameai  III  1 1 29  20trt  S' •  ■    ya  t       Jnsn.ngton,  DC  20036 

CjT'  f"'«ej- 

5  000  00 

-  .1  ot  America  Inc 

Sandra  W  Carney  Taney   12S0  Eye  S'  ;-    w  f,,  ■  ,g|on  OC  20005 

i                    'lies  Assn  ol  America  Inc 

66120 

luiia  Carol  2530  San  PaDIo  Avenue  ii  Beiwey  C«  94702 

^■•■(•■ii.-i  'i/i  Nonsmokers    R'gh'S 

244  00 

Michael  C  Cartxja  655  I5tii  Street  NW  Wasnmgion  OC  20005 

Bristol-Myers  SouiOO  Co 

1500  00 

Bertram  W  Carp  820  first  Street  NC  1620  Washington  OC  20002 

Turner  BroaUcaslinj  System  Inc 

7  655  00 

freO  «  Carr  U    12600  f  Jir  Lakes  Circle  fairlai  VA  22033-4904 

AAA  Potomac 

David  Carroll   1101  30tn  St  NW  5tn  Washington  DC  2000  7 

tjiarge  Corp  ifor Cement  Xiio  Recycling  Coaiidonl 

530  04 

lames  M  Carroii  950  I  En'ant  Pia;a  SW  Washington  OC  20024 

',  Satell  te  Corp 

1  560  00 

41061 

lohn  R  Carson  9312  Old  Georgetown  Rd  Bethesda  MO  20814- 1621 

-                   •■•■:  Medical  Assn 

18  000  00 

R  0  Carson  ir    PO  Boj  20?:  40  franmm  Rd    SWRoanott  VA  24022 

-.                ■  »rtr  Company 

Read  Carson  Van  de  Water  901  15th  Street  NW  1500  Washington  OC  20005 

Ntfwei:  A--   nes    Inc 

8  750  00 

500  00 

(cseph  I  Carter  |r    50  f  Street  NW  11200  Wash. ngtan  DC  20031  1564 

Assaial'On  ol  American  Rultoifls 

1.339  73 

420  89 

Melanie  Carter  Maguire  801  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  l/GO  Washington  K  20004 

Northern  Telecom  Inc 

1,250  00 

lames  P  Catty   1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  11500  N  Washington  OC  200041 703 

National  Assn  ot  Manu'acturers 

500  00 

frannH  Case  III  2600  Virginia  Ave    NW   lOlh  fixr  Washington  OC  20037  1905 

5chmelt«<  Aoiaker  l  Shepard  PC  (Foi  Council  ot  Nofting  Home  Suppliers) 

lOOOOOO 

Michael  K  Casey   7105  fort  Hunt  Road  Aieiandr.a  V«  22307 

Nationwide  Insurance  C«mpan«s 

7  620  00 

Winthroo  Cashdoiiar   1201  I  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20005 

American  Health  Care  Assn 

llOflOOO 

780  84 

Cashdollar-Jones  i  Company   1000  16in  St-eel  NW  1702  Washmglott,  DC  20036 

Council  on  Education  Oeveiopmeni  and  Research 

300  00 

67  15 

to 

federal  Agricultural  Mortgage  Corp 

Dl 

First  South  Production  Credit  Assn 

10  912  50 

256  22 

Dc 

United  foods  Inc 

Allen  R  Casliie   1001  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW  Washington  OC  20004 

American  CouncM  ol  lile  Insurance  Ix 

625  00 

William  E  Casseiman  II   1300  1  Street  NW  »500  East  Washington  DC  20005 

Popham  Haik  SchnoOrich  t  Kauiman  (for  Peter  S  Baldonadol 

500  00 

Do 

Popham  Haik  Schno&ricn  &  Haulman.  Ltd  (For Ova  Noss  fam.iy  pir>n»'xr.ni 

2  422  49 

67  71 

lawtence  1  Cassidy,  1750  New  YorH  Avenue,  NW  Washington  OC  20006 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Assn 

34  951  00 

Cjssidy  and  Associates,  Inc  700  13lh  St    NW  1400  Washington  OC  20005 

Advanced  Physics  Corp 

8  250  00 

109  50 

Do 

A'ncan  American  Panoramic  Eiperience  |AP{X) 

450  00 

Do 

AlPion  College 

87500 

Do 

Aieiande'  Graham  Ben  Assn  ipr  the  Deal 

Do 

American  Assn  ot  Colleges  ot  Podiatric  Medicme 

2100  00 

600 

Oo 

American  Oredgmg  Co 

2  700  00 

550 

Oo 

American  Hospital  m  Shanghai  foundation 

150  00 

Oo 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Do 

American  Science  ana  Engineering  Inc 

300  00 

Do 

AmeriBrpm   Inc 

750  00 

Oo 

AmeriFlora   92 

Oo 

Anatolia  College  Board  ol  Trustees 

Do 

Atlantic  DrydMk  Corp 

Do 

AMfAC/JMB  Hawaii  Inc 

Oo 

ATiT 

3  274  80 

18  00 

Oo 

Baoson  College 

Oo 

Barry  University 

Oo 

Bay  County  ChamPer  ol  Commerce 

Do 

Bean  Dredging  Company 

2  700  00 

5  50 

Do 

Best  Buddies  ot  America  Inc 

Do 

a V    -  - 

300  OO 

15  00 

Do 

.  Union 

Do 
Oo 

■ 

1  000  00 

7  50 

Do 
Do 

.     ■       ege 

375  00 

22  50 

Do 

C<-.wi:--.a  Pai.lic  Medical  Centf 

450  OO 

Do 

CathoiiC  University  o*  America 

587  40 

1500 

Do 

C,-le.   In,   M...-    I.--.-,in,,..,     !„- 

600  00 

92  50 

Oo 

Cenie-f 

Oo 

Cemei  i 

Oo 

Certaiilw;  ■-,:•; 

Oo 

Cnaienger  Center 

Do 

Char  otte  Meckienperg  Hospital  Aullwnlj  Fomipition 

Oo 

Chevron  Chemical  Company  he 

Do 

Children  s  Hospital  and  Heai'h  Center  ot  Sin  Oiego 

575  00 

Oo 

Children  s  Hospital  m  Michigan 

150  00 

Do 

Children  s  Hospital  ol  PittsOurgh 

1.050  00 

16«15 

Do 

Children  s  National  Medical  Center 

1200  00 

55  85 

Oo 

Cities  In  Schools  Inc 

Oo 

Clark  Atlanta  University 

150  OO 

Do 

Ccujmoia  University 

Do 

Community  College  Assn  lor  Technolojn  Iransler 

Do 

Comprehensive  Care  Corp 

Do 

Connecticut  Health  System  Inc 

600  00 

24  00 

Do 

Critical  Languages  i  Area  Studies  Consoitrum.  Inc 

600  00 

6  00 

Do 

CSO  Partnerships 

Oo 

Delaware  Slate  Oepi  ot  Transportation 

1800  00 

7S0 

Do 

Enichem  Elastomers  Americas  Inc 

Epcinl 

Do 

Do 

Eiperiment  in  International  Livng 

2  775  00 

59  SO 

Do 

Fairie.gh  Dickinson  University 

1050  00 

Do 

Federal  League  ot  Americans  Around  the  GioDe 

150  00 

Do 

Florida  Institute  ol  Technology 

500  00 

Do 

florida  Regional  Emergency  Services.  Inc 

900  00 

Do 

foundation  lor  lames  Madison  $  Montpeiier 

Do 

franklin  Institute 

1  200  00 

Do 

fudan  Foundation 

150  00 

Do 

Garden  Isle  CaOleviSion  L  P 

Do 

Gati-Airiog 

Do 

General  Dimamics  Co'P 

5  950  00 

35  40 

Do 

Giaio  Inc 

3  325  00 

1860 

Oo 

Goniaga  University 

75  00 

De 

Governor  of  Hawaii  Eiecutive  Office  on  Agmg 

75  00 

Do 

Great  Lakes  Dredge  t  Dock  Company 

2  700  00 

7  00 

Do 

Hahnemann  University  Hospital 

1,337  40 

95  30 

Do 

Hawaii  Oept  of  Business  &  Economic  Development 

Do 

Heprew  Vocational  Institute 

375  00 

Do 

Illinois  Eastern  Community  Colleges 

150  00 
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Organi/ation  Or  Individual  filing 

fr^pioyer/Ciient 

P  f.  _  ^  y_ 

L»:e-:  '.'e<. 

Do 

Oo 

1  ,n:il-s:-.:ecMe:"^ccE» 

In* 'i^ary  Healt^  SysieTs,  Inc      

intercontinental  Ene'jy  Group   _     . 

mm 

•t  75 

Do                   ._ .  _                       .  „ .       

Oo         „  _ _,_ 

Do        -     ._ ..    

International  Deafness  Outieuli.  IK  ..^ . 

Do               ..     _.            .          ._ 

1  L  James  &  Company __ 

2.700  00 
2.100  00 

7  00 

Do              .„    .          .    

Jones  Iniercapie  Inc         .    . ._„ 

2885 

Do         . 

Kai,3  CabieVision  LP     „ .„     ... 

kenoali  SQuare  Research  Cofp _ 

k.mtieriy  Quality  Care 

Do         .-,                                           . .'    .. 

Do                   .                  , 

Do                    .           _.        .„ ;. „ 

!  ^^?\[p  tlnivfsity _ 

3.675  00 

150  00 

600  00 

600  00 

25  00 

2  4O0  00 
525  00 
325  00 

300  00 

98  85 

tin                                                                                                       ,       ,  ,  ■ -,-■ 

Lcn  gh  Unive-sity            .      _       

Do                                                                                    _    . .         . 

Lewis  ano  Ciarii  College               _. 

Do                                                                       

Loma  linaa  Umversty  Medical  Ctnlet.  kic  . _. 

Do                                                                                     __    -. 

Loyoia  Marymount  University             

Do                                         

Maersk  Inc                     

Wa-Quette  University        

Mary  Washington  Hospital  Foundatioii     

Mfl^^arhii^prj^  |pa£iie  nf  Ranks 

144  50 

Do                                         ..           .„..                        

Do                                         .. 

Do 

12  00 

Do                                               .-„    ...     .......    

Do                                                                     

Mfi-iral  Center  nf  Central  MastarhuwIK 

Medical  College  of  Wisconsin      .-. ... 

3150 

Oo                                                                   ..    „    

62500 

1.050  00 

850  00 
1.650  00 

37500 

375  00 
675  00 

1800  00 
900  00 
450  00 

425  00 

300  00 

2,700  00 

150  00 
300  00 
25  00 

1.725  00 
750  00 

150.00 

Do    ,                                                               .      ....    ...  •                            , 

Do    ,                                                              .,_    .. 

Do 

Dp 

Do 

Monterey  Institute  of  International  SttJ(!ies 

Mi  Sinai  Medical  Center  of  Greater  Miami 

Multinational  Business  OeveloorrrenI 

MOOG  inc                                             

70  80 

Oo                                      ....._ -. 

National  Assn  of  Dredging  Contractors    

5520 

Do 

Do  

Nationa-  CaDie  Television  Assn,  Inc                                 „          „    . 

Na'.cnai  Jewish  Center  for  Immunology  &  Respiratory  Medicine  _„      „, 

NeoRi                                                                      ,„_ _ 

Oe 

0«                                                                ...      .._ 

Do                                                                       

750 

4170 

Do 

Do                                                                      

Do                                                                      

Do 

Do  .                                 .._ .„.    ..„- 

Oo                                                                                                                  

New  lerse»  Instutute  ol  Technology                                

Noth  Natomas  Landowners  Assn 
Nolhwestern  University 
Ocean  So'ay  CranDerries  Inc 

Pacific  Marine               . , 

Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission .. .     . 

80  20 

6  60 
1200 

Do 

Do 

Pine  Bluff  Sand  i  Gravel 

700 

Oo                                          .. ... 

Do                                          

Do 

Pirelli  Cable  Co „     

Pirelli  Industrial  Products  Ooep  

6  00 

Do 

Oo                                       _ 

Oo                                                              ... 

Polytechnic  University   

PHH  Corp , 

12  00 

Oo : 

Do                                                                                                      , ,_..„ _. 

Rhode  Island  Hospital                          

Rochester  Institute  of  Technologj ' , 

89  85 
34  10 

Do                                                                                                                                                      i. ; L^..- .. 

Rylano  Group                        .....     .^              .               .. 

Sami  Joseph  s  University 

Saliburg  Seminar 

Saunders  Snyder,  Ross  &  Dickson.  PC 

Scon  County  Highway  DepartiT.en; 

Societa  Cavi  Pirein  5  c  * 

Southwest  Marine  Inc 

Sports  Museurr  of  New  England 

S:  Ncrberls  Conege 

State  of  Indiana  Office  ol  the  Governor            .      , 

Srppnpns  Engineering  cr^mpany    Inc    , 

Suffolk  University                        

Do 
Do 
Do 

Do 

Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Do                                                                             

Do 
Do 

mat) 

600  00 

1.650  00 

75  00 

750  00 

I  800  00 
900  00 
45D00 
50000 

15000 

1875  00 
4.725  00 

ilsoooo 

600  00 
2,700  OO 

925  00 
2.025  00 

600  00 

4.2O0  00 
9O0D0 
450  00 

912  50 

9  968  00 

29.429  00 

57175 

88  00 

600  00 

95  04 

317500 

5.OO0  00 

775  78 

1150 

Oo                                         

Sutter  Bay  Associates  

163  50 

Do 

Do                                            

Tri-State  University  

Tufts  University     

U  S  Surgical  Corp 

Uhraman  Federation  ot  Greater  Ptiilaaelpliia 

Union  Memorial  Hospital  

Union  Switch  &  Signal            

1460 

Do 

S5 
Do 

Do 

Do 

10.00 

Do 

Unitea  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  Matwul  HuM  t  Sil|  halt 

3900 

Oo 
Do 
Do 

United  Hospital  Medical  Center  _.. 

University  of  the  Arts 

18  85 

Oo       ..._ _    „.„    .„ 

Do       

University  of  Hawaii                                                                      

University  of  Limerick  foundation                                                     

28  35 

Do 

Do 

38  45 

Do 

University  o*  Southern  Mississipili  _ 

University  of  St  Thomas 

University  of  Utah         „_.; 

Do _ 

Do                             ._.._._    

22  00 

Do                                                                                                                  - 

University  of  Vermont 

Waterman  Health  Care  System  (Lake  Care) 

Western  Townships  Utilities  Authority 

American  Consulting  Engineers  Council 

Reno  Cavanaugh  &  Homig  (for  Council  of  Large  PuPlic  Housing  Aotlionliesl    . 

Rene  Cavanai-gh  &  Homing  (for  Housing  Authority  Insurance,  Incl 

Reno  Cavanaugh  &  Homig  (for  National  American  Indian  Housing  Council) 

Do _ 

Oo           

76  20 
3160 

Mark  A  Casso   1015  15th  Street  NW  «802  Washington  DC  20005                                      . 

Catholic  Health  Assn  of  the  Umled  Slates  4455  Woodson  Road  St  Louis,  MO  63134              

19*9u  OC 
4  140  84 

Do        - - 

Red  Cavaney,  260  Madison  Avenue  New  Yott,  NY  10016 

Robert  S  Cave   11094-D  lee  Highway  1102  Fairlai  VA  22030 

Andrew  f  Caverly   180  South  Clinton  Ave  Rochester  NY  14646-0700 

Richard  Celeste  f    10  West  BroaB  Street  11890  ColumDus  OH  43216                       

24  91 

2135 

Rochester  Telephone  Corp                                                              

C&S  International  Inc                                                                 

American  Assn  ot  Retired  Persons                                                         

Ame-ican  Paper  Inslilute,  Inc 

AES  Corporation   

Cogentrix  Inc 

Napp  Chemicals.  Inc    „ 

Purdue  Frederick  Companj _ 

901  OO 

Centerpomt  Power  Core  ot  Virgin. a   106  Noth  Carolina  Ave    SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

David  Certner  601  £  Street  NW  Washingroir,  DC  20049                                         

Chadtwume  &  Parke   1101  Vermont  Ave    NW.  #900  Washington.  DC  20005 

Do                                                                                

Do  • 

Do 

136  00 

"■  roBooo 

1.54800 



35  00 

Do _ 

27.00 

Do 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America - 

Chambers  Associates.  Inc.  1625  K  Street.  NW.  1200  Washington.  DC  20006   _ 

Oo                             .                   .....    

American  Postal  Workers  Union  Afl-ClO 

Coalition  of  Publicly  Traded  limiieo  Partnerships 
Columbia  falls  Aluminum  Company 

5  270  00 

900  00 

2.175  00 
24,938  00 

3000  00 

14,850  00 

6,250  00 

500,00 

Do                               .  .              .....    .. 

„...._. 

Og                                                                                                                                             .....  

Dg                                                                                                                                                                                                          ...     .„ 

Lead  Industries  Assn       _ _. , , . 

Do                                                                                                       

Do             

Do 

M-i.ie  Champion   1025  Thomas  letferson  St    NW  «5I1  Washington  OC  20007                           _ 

[a  Chandler  7901  Westparii  Drive  Mclear-  VA  2?:o;'                                      .,. 

William  1   Phjinhl^r    )77Fi  Ma^^;irn.ivrt^  AufniP    NW   I20r  Wastlinpton    DC  20036 

National  Comm  to  Preserw  Social  Security  i  Medicare   ...     .    

100  00 

AMI  -  Tne  Assr^  lor  Manutacturing  Technology    - — 

Nat, 0^3  Pa'ks  &  Conservation  Association „ 

500  00 
62  50 

Ichn  Chandler  Associates,  Inc,  9816  Hninoge  Dnve  Kensington,  MD  20895    

Pe-e  Chaney   1957  E  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006                              

York  International                                 — ..... 

AssKiated  General  Contracto's  of  Americp 

53  55 
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OrM''''»'i>'<  "  InOividual  Fil.n( 


linii  I  Cnapmjn   1400  L  Slr«1.  HH  1400  Wasti-tijton  DC  20005 

Mich«l  0  Cnjoman   PI  llfi  Strfft  ««  Wjshfngton  OC  20005 

Itiomas  B  Ciiprnj"         t     '»>•     *   i<, )  Wasn.njion  DC  20024 

Byron  CHartton  8.-  -»•   fA  Ai  ■  -j^on  DC  20006 

R.cnaia  A  Cnanf  •  ■)        ••  j^   s.Je^j  Ba»  CA  94923 

Chain  MMical  Co'B  S.V  Mu.Otrry  5li«l  Macon  GA  31298 

lesli«  Chert  III,  1025  Connreticut  Av«nuf  Wf  1414  Washiinlon  DC  20036 

Chemical  ManulacluT's  Assn  Inc  2501  M  St'wt  W*  KKash.njton  DC  20037 

Chemrcai  SoKiaities  Manutactu(efs  Assn  Inc   1913  Erf  Slrwt  NM  Wijhmgton  OC  20006 

William  B  Chuujuit   1350  New  »of>  A«    NW  1900  Washmjion  OC  20005 

CherniMM  I  Company   1320  18th  Street  NW.  1100  Wash.nitoi)  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 

to _ 

to  - 

to 

to - 

to 

to 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

to 

to 

to  

to 

to  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Samuel  D  Chilcole  Ji    1875  Eye  Street  NW  1800  Washington  K  20006 
John  l  Child   1 725  Wlerwn  Daws  Higti«ay  I60i  Arlington  VA  22202 
Child  Care  America  Inc   14102  Wanmicii  Blvd  Newport  News  VA  23602 
Children  s  Television  Workshop  One  Lincoln  Pia/a  New  Yor>  NY  10023 
Pejjy  M  Childress  811  W  Marym  Anenue  Waianachie  IK  75165 
Ronalds  Ch.iiemi   1111  14!n  Strjei  NW  11200  Washington  DC  20005 
Nam  Hong  Cho   1800  K  Street  NW  1700  Washington.  DC  20006 
loseph  L  Chojuelte  III  Vermont  Petroleum  Assn  PC  8oi  566  Montpeiief  VI  05602 
Edward  C  Chow   1401  Eye  Street,  NW  11200  Washington  DC  20005 
Richard  Chnss   1957  £  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20006 
Christian  Action  Network,  PO  B0>  606  forest  VA  24551 
James  I  Christy  805  lith  Street  NW  1330  Washington  DC  20005 
ChuOb  Corporation   15  Mountain  View  Road  Warren  NJ  07061 
Alan  L  Cn»otiiin   14829  Du'iel  Drive  GaithersDurg  MO  208^8 
Chwat/We-gend  Associates  400  Nonn  Cacitoi  Street  NW  §855  Washington  DC  20001 

Do 

Do 

Do 
leltrey  R  Cileii,  1001  Conneclivut  Ave   NW,  flOOl  Washingtofl  K  20036 
Citizens  tor  an  Alternative  lai  System,  100  North  Brand  Blvd  Suite  502  Cienda'e  CA  91203 
Citi«ns  lor  National  Health  Care  Reform   1921  Florida  Ave    NW  PO  Bm  5324/  Washington  DC  20009-324; 
Cili/ens  lor  Reiiaoie  and  Sale  Highways  ICRASHI  81  lansmg  Street  1106  San  francsco  CA  941051611 
Cilirens  Comm  lor  the  Rigni  to  Keep  i  Bear  Arms  liDerTy  Par*.  1^500  Nf  Tenth  Place  Seilevue  W*  98005 
Donald  D  Clancy  650' Leeds  lane  Cincinnati  OH  45215 
Julie  ClarK.  1625  «  St    NW  1800  Washington  DC  20006 
Lynn  C  Clark  1411  K  Street  NW  1603  Washington  OC  20005 
Marshall  C  Clark.  7332  SW  21  si  Street  PO  Boi  4267  lopeka  KS  66604 
Rudy  I  Clark.  5342  WoodOury  Woods  Lane  fairtai  VA  22032 
Thomas  R  Clark  919  18in  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20006 
Vernon  A  Clark.  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW  1600  Washington  DC  20037 

to 

to 

to 


Vem  Clirk  I  Associates  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave  m  »600  Washington  DC  20037-3202 

Do 

Do 
Sara  F  Clary   1629  K  Street  NW  »I010  Washington  DC  20OO6 
Isatieile  M  CiaJton.  1615  L  Street  NW  11320  Washington  DC  20036 
Michelle  C  Clay.  8601  Georgia  Ave    #805  Silver  Spring  MD  20910 

Do 

Do 
Joan  Ciayorook  2000  P  Street  NW,  1605  Washington  DC  20036 
Kenneth  I  Clayton   1120  Connecticut  Ave.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 
Cieaiy  GottheO  Steen  t  Hamilion.  1752  N  Street.  NW  Washington  OC  20036 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Ronald  0  Clements.  701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC  20004 
Cleveiand-Clills  Inc.  1 100  Superior  Avenue  Cleveland  OH  44114-2589 
William  A  Clittotd.  51015  Revere  Beach  Bivd    4806  Revere  M*  02151 
George  Stephen  Ciitton,  1050  17th  Street  WW  11250  Washington  DC  20036 
William  C  Clohan  Jr.  1101  Vermont  Avenue  m  Suite  400  Washington  DC  20005 
Clohan  t  Dean   llOl  Vennom  Ave    NW  4400  Washington  DC  20005 

Do 


to 
to 


9tt>m  I  CIwi  1220 1  St ,  IW  Washington  DC  20005 

Jamie  I  Clover   150!  Wilson  Blvd    1 1100  Arlington  VA  22209 

W  Dewey  Ciower   1199  North  fairtai.  1801  Aieiandm  VA  22314 

Coal  industry  Health  Protection  Coalition.  918  16th  Street  m  Suite  303  Washington  DC  20006 


Employer/Client 


Biscuit  (  Cracker  Manufacturers  Assn 

National  Assn  oi  Realtors 

Aircraft  Owners  i  Pilots  Assn 

Ar^erican  Fed  of  laOor  i  Congress  ol  InduslnjI  Organizations 

County  Administrative  Office  County  of  Santa  Crw 

Crum  (  FofSler  Corp 


International  Franchise  Assn 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Arena  Stage 

Art  Museum  Princeton  University 

Bishop  Museum 

Capital  Childrens  Museum 

Carnegie  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Cleveland  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art 

Directors  Guild  ol  America 

Field  Museum  ol  Natural  History 

Fine  Arts  Museums  of  San  Francisco 

Ford  s  Theater 

HeUrew  Union  College  StirHau  Museum 

Illinois  Stale  Museum  Society 

International  Photographers  Guild 

isatieila  Stewart  Gardner  Museum 

John  F  Kennedy  Center  Iw  the  Pertocmmg  Arts 

Meridian  House  International 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Museum  of  American  Teitiie  History 

Museum  of  Northern  Arizona 

Mystic  Seaport  Museum 

Nat'onai  Museum  of  Women  m  the  Arts 

National  Symphony 

Natural  History  Museum  ot  Los  Angeles  County 

New  Torti  Historical  Society 

Peatody  Museum  pi  Archeology  t  Ethnology 

Peabody  Museum  of  Salem 

Phillips  CollKlion 

Science  Museum  of  Minnesota 

Shakespeare  Theater  at  the  Foiger 

Sheiburn  Museum 

leit'ie  Museum 

Unmrsity  of  Pennslvama  Museum 

Washington  Ballet 

Washington  Opera 

Washington  Pertormmg  Arts  Society 

TotiKCO  institute  Inc 

lillon  Induslries 


Housing  RoundtaHle 

American  Denial  Assn 

Korea  Foreign  Trade  Assn 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Chevxn  Companies 

Assaiated  General  Contractors  ol  Amenca 

Air  Products  (  Chemicals  inr 

Sundstrand  Corporation 

American  Home  Sew.ng  i  Oti-  Asm 

American  RadiO  Relay  League  Inc 

Associated  Locksmiths  of  America 

National  Licensed  Beverage  Assn 

National  Weather  Service  Employees  Organization 

Laniide  Corp 


Tele-Press  Associates.  Inc  (For  Japan  Fisheries  Association) 

National  Legal  Aid  I  Defenders  Assn 

District  of  Coiumdia  Cnamoer  of  Crmmerce 

Kansas  Electric  Cwoeratives  inc  (KtC) 

All  Fofce  Sergeants  Assn  Inc 

Federal  Agricultural  Mortgage  Corp 

Vem  Clark  t  AssoC'ates  (For  Coai.tion  tor  Property  Rights) 

Vem  Clark  t  Associates  (ForFoi  Television  Stations  Inci 

Vem  Clark  (  AssKiates  (For  Metromedia  Communications) 

Vem  Ciar»  i  Associates  (For  RJR-NaOisco  Washington  inc) 

Coalition  (or  Property  Rights 

Foil  Television  Stations  Inc 

Metromedia  Communications 

RJR  Nabisco  Washington  Inc 

Alliance  of  American  Insurers 

Merck  t  Co.  Inc 

B'own  t  Associates  (lor  Bi-Slate  Development  Agency) 

Federation  ol  Postal  Police  OHicers 

National  Assn  of  Minority  Automobile  Dealers 

l>ublic  Citizen  Inc 

American  Bankers  Assn 

Crompton  i  Knowies  Corp 

Day-GlO  Color  Corp 

Fieelfllorslar  Financial  Croup  Inc 

Covernmem  Repiesentatixs  Commiiiee  Securities  Indsliy  Assn 

Harry  Frank  Guggenheim  FoundatKHi 

Ministry  of  Finance  t  Public  Cnedil  ol  the  United  Heiican  Si 

Salomon  Brothers  Inc 

Security  Pacific  National  Bank 

US  Bancorp 

Edison  Eiectnc  Institute 

American  Dispatchers  Assn 

Houston  Industries  ilK 

Career  College  Assn 

Coalition  lor  Higher  Education  Assistance  Organizations 

Consumer  Bankers  Assn 

Student  Loan  Funding  Cofp  ot  Ohio 

Very  Special  Arts 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

American  Feed  Industry  Assn 

N)l«a*l  Jteu  ol  Truck  Stop  Ooeralors  Inc 


Receipts  Eipenditures 


2  500  00 
14  191  00 
16  150  03 
13.500  00 

35  470  00 


4  000  00 
1203  00 
500  00 
2  000  00 
1  062  50 


1  156  00 
16  314  00 


1  062  50 
500  00 


1203  00 
1  062  50 

3  000  00 

1000  00 

1  109  00 

1  203  00 

4  000  00 

500  00 

2  000  00 
1062  50 
1000  00 
1062  50 

1  062  50 
1000  00 
1062  50 
1,203  00 
1  109  00 
1525  00 
1  000  00 
500  00 


2  800  00 
800  00 

2  189  00 

3  000  00 
142  27186 

10  000  00 

2  550  00 
795  00 

4  500  00 

3  452  00 

5  400  00 
480  00 

2  500  CO 
898  61 

2561 

3  708  00 
613  054  21 

1,000  00 
15,000  00 
1075  00 
3.246  00 


124.999  98 

18.000  00 
15  000  00 
60.000  00 

124  999  98 
18.000  00 
15  000  00 

60.000  00 
5.0O0  00 
1.000  00 
6  000  00 
3  500  00 
5,000  00 
3  750  00 
3  175  00 


3  988  46 

208  22 
5.500  00 
1,250  00 

437  50 
8300  00 
4.500  00 

287  50 

500  00 
1.200  00 

154  200  00 


1  456  37 

1914  99 

493  86 

1.141  12 

327  00 

80  467  00 

1422  52 

1009  00 
1309  75 
49  00 
lOOOOO 
1169  25 


1.262  75 
2.292  21 


1 169  50 
49  00 


1309  75 
1  169  25 


1.215  75 
1.309  75 
1009  00 

59  00 

1  169  25 

1.1(925 


1.169  25 

1  16125 
1  309  75 
1.215  75 

1354  94 
500  00 


508  24 

680  00 

1014  44 

500  00 
116  227  90 

23  033  55 

329  31 

795  00 

4.500  00 

3  452  00 

5  40OOO 

480  00 

98981 

25  61 

642  47 

144.010  53 

2  522  00 

217  93 


1,000  00 


1,000  00 


400  00 
954  00 


1.28966 

885  00 


Oija-'iiation  0'  IndivCbJ'  f 


X 


■'C-  lor  American  tne'g(  Secii'y   .Ciu  Inemas  jetttrsor-  S'    NW  6t'  f.xr  Wasimgton,  OC  200C/ 
•:c-  for  Vehicle  Choice   1440  New  Yin  Ave    NW  »32C  Was^  i-glj-   DC  2DO05 

•  on  of  Americans  to  Protect  Spor»',  iCAPS    2:C  CastiewooC  D' vf  NcT^  Cai'' BeaCi  FL  33106  

■  0"  01  SLODorlc's  ol  the  SniCO"-g  Acr   ;80C  M  Siree'   NW  8•^  fioc'  Nor•^  uz  Morgan  Uwis  &  BKkius  Washington. 


A.  a 


-  ■:  P-f.erve  the  Low  Income  Housmg  Tai  Credit.  2300  M  St    NW  Washington  DC  20Co7 
• :-  ■-.  P-c-icte  America  s  Trade  c7o  Sleptoe  i  Johnson  1330  Conneclitui  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC  20036 
• :-  Ajj  '■•  Dc-^e  Taia*'On   he  ;/o  Perkins  Coie  607  14th  Street  NW  8th  Floor  Washington   DC  20005 
■i  A;^.,.;.-.    -.:   ::y.  Cen'iai  Avenue  Ship  Bottom  NJ  08008 

J  Ccct    ...;  VfTionI  Avenue,  NW  11 130  Washington  DC  20005  

Ricnara  B  CoDt  Petrcieum  Council  of  Ga  50  Hurt  Pi;    SE   4720  Atlanta  GA  30303-2923  n 

Rnoen  D  Cotiie  PC  Drawer  2426  Coiumijia  SC  25?C,"  

CctfieiO  Ungaretti  &  Harris.  1747  Pennsylvania  A^-^e  NW  1900  Washington.  OC  20006 

Do  '" 

Do  

Do 

Do  _ 

Ar,  A   Coggin    I? 
Da'  CCe-   440  f 


■r- 


i;  New  Yn-k  Ave    NW  «10C  Was^-igton  DC  20005 
stSinte'  NW  IfiC:  Washi-gtoi-  DC  2OO0! 
Dan.e:  L  Cohen   '.C5C  JIs!  St-eei  NW  Wasn.ngton  DC  20007 
David  Cohen   1616  P  St    NW  «3?t  Washington  OC  20036 
Eamyni)  S  Cohen  c/o  Couflen  Brothers  200  Park  Avenue  New  York.  NY  10166 
John  Cohen   1331  Pen n  Ave    NW  •i500-North  Washington  DC  20004-1703 
Kenneths  Cohen   1295  State  Street  Sprmgtieic  MAOllll-OOOl 
Philip  0  Cohen  8525  tomktirooii  Pamway  B'xki»n  Park  MN  55443 


Do 


Cohn  and  Marks.  1333  New  Hampshire  tv     na  ^h'  -gton  X  20036  ...... 

Do  

Do 
Joseph  L  Colaneri   1050  Connecticut  Ave    NW  i;6S  Washington.  DC  20036 
Carol  Thompson  Cole   1455  Pennsy'vania  Ave  NW  1525  Washington.  DC  20004 
Ken  W  Cole   1001  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  1700  Washington.  OC  20004 
Randan  I  Cole  7900  Wesioa-k  C''ve  Mclean  VA  22102 
Robert  E  Coie  900  17th  St    NW  Washington  DC  20006 
Coie  Corette  &  Abrutyn  PC    1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW.  #900  Washington.  OC  20005 

Do 

Do 
Cola  t  Associates  2775  South  Oumcy  Street.  1520  Arlington  VA  22206 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Jessie  M  Colgate   1001  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  «45D(Ni  Washington  DC  20004-2505 
Emiiio  G  Conaoo  III  Collado  AssKiates  14Db  Montague  Dnve  Vienna  VA  22180 
William  J  Coney  3050  K  St    NW  4330  Was-i-gton  DC  20007 
Calvin  Evans  Collier   1010  Wisconsin  Ave    NW  Wasnmgton  DC  20007 
Collier  Shannon  I  Scott  3050  K  Street  NW  »45C  Washington  OC  20007 

Oc 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oc 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dc 

Do 

Dc 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo  . 

Do 


^ 

l^ece:';       i    ioenOitures 


89.205  33 


Michael  A  Collins.  13106  Ivy  Drive  Beitsvilie  MO  20705 

Pauia  J  Collins,  1020  19ih  St    NW  4600  Washington  OC  20036  

R  J  Collins   1667  K  Street  NW.  4300  Washington  DC  20006  

William  P  Collins  5055  Seminary  Road  Ale«andria.  VA  22311  

Do  - - 

Camiia  L  Coilova,  1025  Connecticut  Ave    NW  41007  Washmgfoti.  DC  20036 
Jeffre)  Coiman  440  First  Street  NW  niDO  Washington,  OC  20001 
Geti  Colombaro   1301  K  Street  NW  tliOO  Washington,  DC  20005 
Oominiuue  Colon  555  13lh  Street  NW  41260  East  Washington,  OC  20004 

Kent  W  Colton   15th  I  M  Streets  NW  Washington  OC  20005  

MaryCoiviiie  1155  15th  Si    NW  Washington  DC  20005  

leffiey  W  Combos,  c/o  Tennessee  Petroleum  Council  211  7th  Ave  North  Nashville.  TN  37219 

ion  A  Comeau  805  15th  Street  NW  4610  Washington.  DC  20005-2207  

Com.skey  i  Hunt  One  Courthouse  Metro  #850  2200  Wilson  Boulevard  Arlington.  VA  22201  

Co^imerciai  Finance  Association,  225  W  34th  Si  New  York,  NY  10122  

Conr^iitee  lot  Do-tt-Yourseit  Household  Mcmng  P  0  Boi  20084  George  Mason  Station  Aleiandna.  VA  22320 

Committee  for  Humane  legislation,  Inc   1623  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  4th  Floor  Washington  DC  20036 

ComiTiittee  on  US  Business  Canadian  lite  &  Health  Ins  Assn  c-'o  Dykema  Gossett  830  Michigan  National  Tower  Lansing 

Ml  48933 
Committee  to  Support  the  Antitrust  laws   1300  Eye  St'ee!   NW  «480f  Washington  DC  20005        .. 
Common  Cause  2030  M  St    NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Common  Sense  Inc   188-A  Gnviiie  Road  Stattori)  V»  22554  - 

Community  Service  Council  ot  Central  IN  he   1828  North  Ment). an  InOianapolis  IN  46202 

Competitive  Enterprise  Institute  233  Pennsyiirama  Avenue  S£  4200  Washington  DC  20003     

Compressed  Gas  Assn/Mehum  Advisory  Council,  1725  Jefferson  Davis  Hwy  11004  Arlington  VA  22202-1102  . 
Bert  M  Conckiin   1203  N  Pitt  Street  IIC  Aleiandna  VA  22314  

Do  - 

Concord  Associates  Inc   1455  Penr.syiva- a  Ave    NW  «560  Washington  DC  20004  „„.. 

Oo  

Do         .„ .» — ' 


Petroleum  Marketers  Assn  of  AmefiCI    „ _... 

American  Petroleum  Institute  

Neisen  Pruet  Jacobs  &  Poiiarc  (For  G-eenwooo  Development  Coip) 

Cal;ieviSion  

Comdisco  Inc  _,. 

Metropolitan  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Companf  ._ _ 

MWW/Strategic  Comm  (for  Puerto  Ricans  in  Cmc  kXm)  

National  Cooperative  Bank  .._ 

Smokeless  Tobacco  Council  mc  _ 

American  Public  Transit  Assn 
American  Israel  Public  Aflairs  Comm 

Association  ot  Tnai  lawyers  of  America    , , , , 

Professionals  Coalition  tor  Nuciear  Arrr^s  (^ntrol   „™ 

Coudert  Brothers  

Naliorai  Assn  :1  Manutactu-ers  

.Massacnjsefs  Mi.luai  lite  Insurance  Company 

Go'f/Wiikie  &  Associates  (For  North  Metro  th  610/lC  Crosslown  Council) 

Go*t/W.,kie  &  Associates  iFd-NoT-  Mefo  Mayo's  Assn)  

D'TC  Marketing  Ass',  

Maciea-  Hunte-  Caoie  TV  

USA  Network  

li-ion  Ol  Cs  c'  California __.. 

RJR  Nabisco,  he    

Ained-Signal.  Inc  . 

Kaiser  Aluminum  i  Chemical  Coip  . 

Gcvernment  ot  France  - 

Lou'Siana  land  &  tipioration  Co   

Matsush  ta  Eiec  Coip  (tor  Int  l  Electron  Mtgrs  I  Coil«im..J  . 

Cambridge  international  he 

Coalition  tor  Employment  Opportunities   

I'vacare    . 

RGDC  Inc    ._ __ : 

T'langie  Groitp  Inc  

New  York  lite  Insurance  Companr 
American  Watch  Assn 
National  Club  Assn 
G'ocery  Manufacturers  of  America 


Inc 


Aii.ance  tor  British  &  Australian  Tai  Eouity  (ABATE) 

Alliance  for  Capital  Access _- 

American  Car  Rental  Assn  .. 

American  Couplings  Coalition  „. 

American  Iron  i  Steel  Instilult  

American  Meat  Institute      

Ame'ican  Teitiie  Machinery  Assn    .  . 

Assxiaticn  of  Certified  Trucking  Schools 
Australian  Wheat  Boaro 

Bicycle  Manufacturers  Assn  ot  Amerrca  

Coalition  tor  Sate  Ceramicware  „. 

Committee  ct  American  Ammunition  Manuladuivil  . 
Crop  Insurance  Research  Bureau 

Ferrous  Scrap  Consumers  Coalition  

Food  Marketing  institute 

Footwear  Industries  of  America 

Gerry  Baby  Products  Co 

Goioen  Gate  Petroleum  International 

Indepenoent  lubricant  Manufacturers  Assn  . 

Imand  Steel  Corp  

International  Crystal  Federatron  

leathei  Influstnes  ol  America   

Lykes  Brothers  Inc 

Municipal  Castings  Fair  Trade  Council   

National  Assn  of  Convenience  Stores    _ 

National  Cosmetology  Assn  Inc 
National  Juice  Products  Assn 
National  Pasta  Assn 

Oneida  ltd  

Outdoor  Power  Equipment  institute  

Petroleos  de  Venezuela  S  A  _ 

PetrcJam  Ltd 

Pittsburgh  Corning  Corporation 

Shipbuilders  Council  ot  America 


2.000  00 

"     4616 

8.500  00 
400  00 

"23.400.00 


tMM 

2.00000 

7.651  50 


18^50.49 


2.000  00 

8  395  68 
8404  32 
l.IOl  36 

1.10100 


1.729  94 
lOOOO 


Society  of  InOepenoent  Gasoline  Marketers  of  Amenct 
Stecialty  Steel  Industry  of  the  Unites  Slates 


United  Assn  of  Jnymen  i  Appren  ol  Pimbg  &  Pipettg  industiK 

Ame-ican  Express  (^       ........ 

Amdahl  Corp  — 

(For  R   Marc  Nuttlel  

Southern  Company  Services,  inc   -_._.__ 

Armstrong  World  industries,  inc  . 

American  Israel  Public  Allairs  Conun  

IBM  

Medtronic   Inc  «... 

National  Assn  ot  Home  Builders  ol  tlit  U.S _ 

National  Broiler  Council        

American  Petroleum  Institute      ....„ 

CF  Industries  Inc  _...._ 

Gold  Fields  Operating  Co-Mesouile 

National  Commercial  Finance  Assn  . 


Planning  Research  Corporation 
Ame-ican  Newiand  Associates 
Forest  City  Ratner  Companres 

Kmeti;  Cc-ncec's    

Ma,-  ev  iJSA  _ „, 


4.000  00 
255  00 
51200 

475  00 
417  55 

ill  15  63 

87  50 

640  29 

5  50 

237  25 

573  65 

3.15000 

6.000  00 
21000 

357  12 
3150 

4jmjg 

2jmM 

70  00 
2.100.00 

12  00 
280  00 

7i3 

"""T3j»e75 

13^298  75 

567  50 

56T50 

480  00 

500  00 
1.600  00 
2.400  00 
3.480  00 

480  00 

500  00 

1.600  00 

2  400  00 

3  480  00 

240  00 
500  00 
100  00 
3.040.00 
1.200  00 
815  00 
240  00 

240  00 
500  00 
100  00 
3.040  00 
1.200  00 
815  00 
240  00 

1.037.50 
7.135  00 

1.037  50 
7.135  00 

-.._ -.. 

237  50 
9.70000 

237  50 
9.700  00 



-"■ 

" 9767  50 

2.820  00 
6.00000 
9.38100 
1.000.00 

9.767  50 

2.820  00 

41531 

32150 

16.50000 
1.114  75 

ma 
am 

1.37500 



500  00 
3,500  00 

"165.31 

1.674  00 

50150 

5.885  87 
21,434  30 

40.000  00 

3.103.47100 

43.815  16 

184  190  00 
12.S00J)0 

12.000  00 

532.063  79 

103.831  91 

24  63 

12.500  00 

43037 

2S.O0OiM 

25.000  00 

12^900  00 

12.900  00 

12252 
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Orgjnriation  or  Individual  Filing 

Bruce  R  CoiMlil.  I74i  ietterun  Divij  Hi|n<>af  liOOO  kriin|toit  v*  ;;;o? 
ConUinf  Fisktim  I  McCormick  900  SW  Sih  Am  Suirt  ?300  Mtang  OK  V2Ml2ii 

«•  

Dt ™ 

Do  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Creiory  K  Coniey  9700  W  Higgms  Rd  RourtionI  II  60018 
leinne  K  Connelly.  I87S  Eye  h    m  IM  W3sriin|ton  DC  20OO6 
Connedon  Riy  (  Simofl,  192Q  L  Sireel  NW  4th  Floor  Mistimiton  DC  20036- S004 

Do 

D« 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Catherine  Connor  555  IJth  Siriel  NW  »46C  We',!  hm'  Washington,  DC  ?OOO4-1109 

Richard  J  Connor  Jr    1455  Penni, , .    .: nv.   .       Washin|ton  DC  20004 

Olvid  Conover   655  15tli  Slrff!   NV*    ■:::  A         .  :0005 

DaviO  R  Conrjo   1400  !6tn  Sttf   va  a..     ._     :36-0OOI 

Conservative  Action  UOIiy  PO  Boi  jjibJi  Los  Angnei  CA  90093 

Consortium  for  Int  I  Earth  Science  Inlormation  Network  PO  Boa  86B9  Ann  Mxi  Ml  48107 

Consumer  Enero  Council  ol  America  Research  Foundation  2000  I  St    HH  1802  Wasliinjton  DC  20036 

Consumers  Union  ol  US    Inc  2001  S  Street  NW  1520  Washington  DC  20009 

lohn  I  Contney  Suite  B  1130  E  Beach  B'vi!  Haiijnjj'r  fl  33009 

Daniel  J  Connray  One  Massachuse"    5.'    1A   i       /, ,  -  njton  DC  20001 

lohn  )  Coogan   1776  Eye  Steel   NA   •         a         ,         C  20006 

Ale«andra  W  Coot   1331  Pennsyiva    ,  J.»     -   na   ■        N  Washington  DC  20004 

Cheryl  L  Cook  600  Maryianii  Ave    M  I,  J.**!  Ha^ningion  DC  20024 

Harry  N  Cook   1130  Uth  St    W«  Wasn.ngion  DC  20036 

Ruth  E  Cook  3309  RiOgecresI  Court  Raieigh  NC  27607 

Thomas  M  Cook,  1301  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  1300  Washington.  DC  20004 

Cook  Group  Inc   300  Fountair<  SouJ'e  PO  Bo>  1608  Bixmmgton  M  47402-1608 

Charles  E  Cooke,  1001  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  •450-N  Washington  DC  200O4 

Eileen  0  Cooke   110  Maryland  Awe    NE   Suite  101  Washington  OC  20002 

led  Coombes  2301  M  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20037 

Robert  M  Coon  Ir    2000  K  Stieel  NW  1800  Washmgicin  DC  20006 

Bente  E  Cooney  2000  K  Si    NW  8lh  Floor  Washington  DC  20006 

Brian  D  Cooney   1455  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20004-1007 

Beniamin  T  Cooper  Jr    100  Damgen.eid  Road  Aleiandria  VA  22314 

Edward  »  Cooper   15th  i  M  Sireels  NW  Wash  ngion  OC  20005 

losetihme  S  Coooer,  2001  M  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Mitchell  I  Cooper   1001  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washington  OC  20036  , 

Richard  M  Cooper  839  I7tn  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Do 
Stephen  H  Coooer   74  North  Pearl  St  Albany  NY  12207 
Darren  Coover.  499  South  Capitol  SI    SW.  1401  Washington  OC  20003 
lames  M  Cooeland.  1341  G  Street  IMI  1200  Washington  DC  20005 
/im  Cooeland  t  Assxiates   1341  G  Street.  NW.  1200  Washington.  DC  20005 
Copeland  t  Haltietd.  601  13th  Street.  NW  1710  North  Washington  OC  20005 

Do 
Heidi  S  Coppola  425  Park  Avenue  New  fork.  Nr  10043 
Michael  1  Coops.  1 700  North  Moore  Street  A/imgton  VA  22209 
lohn  F  Cofcoran   1500  K  Sireel  NW  1375  Washington.  DC  20005 
Gordon  R  Corey  2511  Park  Place  Evanslon  II  60201 

Corn  Refiners  Assn  inc.  1100  Connecticut  Ave    NW  11120  Washington  OC  20036 
Ernest  J  Corrado   lOnO  16th  5l    NW  »5I1  Washington  DC  20036 
Mary  Marcotte  Corngan   1600  Rhode  Island  Ave    NW  Washington  OC  20036 
Richard  I  Corngan.  655  15th  SIreet  NW  Su.te  1444  Washington  DC  20005 
Marty  Cony  60!  E  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20049 
Allan  0  Cors.  1455  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  §500  Washington  OC  20004 
Anthony  R  Cofso.  3225  Callows  Road  Fjirlai  VA  22037 
Philip  S  Corwin   1120  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washington  OC  20036 
Barbara  J  W  Cosgnll   1001  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20004 
Paul  S  Cosgrove.  121  SW  Salmon  Suite  11400  Portland  OR  97204 
Cosmetic  loileliy  i  Fragrance  Assn  Inc   1101  17th  Street,  NW  4300  Washington  OC  20036 
Gregory  Costa   1445  New  York  Awe    NW  8lh  Floor  Washington  DC  20005 
Carrie  Costello   1350  New  York  Avenue  NW  Washington  OC  20005 
Michael  £  Cosleilo   1620  I  Street  NW  11200  Washington  OC  20036 
Gotten  Day  i  Sellon   1899  I  Street  NW  I12D0  Washington  DC  20036 
Coudert  Brothers,  1627  I  Sireel,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Do 
William  K  Coulter  950  lEnlant  Pla;a  SW  Washington  OC  20024 
Council  lor  a  livable  World   110  Maryland  Avenue  NE  Washington  DC  20002 
Council  tor  Educational  Development  (  Research  2000  L  Street  NW  4601  Washingian  DC  2O036 
Council  lot  Rural  Housing  i  Development  2300  M  St    NW  Washington  DC  20036 
Council  ol  Indislrial  Boiler  Owners  6035  Burke  Centre  Pa'kway  1360  Burke  VA  22015 
Council  ol  Institutional  Investors.  1516  P  Street  NW  1350  Washington  DC  20036 
Council  ot  Nursing  Home  Supplier^   c/o  Sshmeltjei.  Aotaker  i  Snepard  2600  Virginia  Ave    NW   lOin  Floor  Wash, niton 

DC  20037-1905 
Marti  I  Covin.  1319  F  Street  NW  11000  Washington  OC  20004 
lohn  F  Cove  1114  Fallsmead  Way  Rockviile  MO  20854 
Michael  W  Cover   1020  19tn  Streel  NW  1200  Washington  DC  20036 
Covington  i  Burting.  1201  Pennsylvania  Awe    NW  PO  Boi  7566  Washington.  DC  2D044 

Do  "Z 
Do 

Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
D« 

Do 

I* 

Bl 

•• _ 

M 

Do 
Do 
Do 

Do _.... 

Do  

Ds 


Employer/Client 


National  Assn  ol  Induslnal  L  Office  Ptflis 
Southern  Company  Services  Inc 
Tetas  TGV 

General  Dynamics 

ATEO  Corporation 

E<ect>o  Scientific  Industries  Inc 

Electronic  Design  Automation  Council 

Epitope 

Mentot  Graphics  Corporation 

Portland  Community  Co'iege 

Seouent  Computer  Systems 

Sisters  ol  Providence 

Teklronn  Inc 

Un  lied  Sewerage  Agency 

Washington  County 

Western  Coating  Inc 

Covia  Partnership 

Champion  International  Corp 

Association  pi  University  Programs  in  Occupibonil  Slfefy 

International  Assn  of  Fire  Fighters        ,..„ 

International  Chemical  Workers  Union     ,   -  - 
laborers  Employers  CMoerat've  (  Education  Trust 
laborers  National  Health  t  Safety  Fi,nd 
laborers/AGC  Education  L  [rammg  Fund 
Metal  Trades  Department  AFl-CK) 
National  Coordinating  Comm  lor  Multiemployer  Plans 
Parsons  Brmckerhoff  Quade  i  Dougias  Inc 
loseph  E  Seagram  t  Sons  inc 

CM2M  Hill 

National  Wiioi  If  i-^'rf  -.- 


Teitiie  Rental  Serv>cej  Assn  of  Ametca 

Chubb  Corporation 

Eastman  KoOak  Co 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp 

Farmers  Educational  t  Co-Ooeratrve  Union  ol  Ainenca 

National  Walentays  Conference  Inc 

ATtT 

National  Cittlemcn  s  Assn 

Southern  California  Edison  Co 

American  library  Assn 

American  Public  Power  Assn 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Sxial  Security  t  Medicare 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Sa.al  Security 

American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants 

Printing  Industries  ol  America  Inc 

National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  of  the  United  States 

Caoitoime  international  Group  ltd  (For  Professional  Lawn  Care  Assn  ol  Amer. 

ical 
Rubber  t  Plastic  Footwea'  Manufacturers  Assn 
Williams  I  Connolly  (For  Par  PharmaceuIicaU 
Williams  t  Connolly  (For  Unilever  UmteO  Slates.  Inc) 
Hospital  Association  of  New  York  Slate 
National  Assn  of  Independent  Insurers 
McAuiiiie  Kelly  RaffaeHi  t  Siemens  (For  County  of  Alam«dal 
Paciiic  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co 
County  of  Merced 
Monarch  Wine  Company 
Citibank  N  A 
American  Meat  Institute 
Nortoik  Southern  Corp 
Commonwealth  Edison  Co 

Amencan  Institute  of  Merchant  Snipping 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  America 

CH2M  Hill 

American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons 

Corning  Inc 

MoDil  Corp 

American  Bankers  Assn 

American  Council  of  Lie  Insurance 

Imdsay  Hart  Neil  I  Wtigier  (For  Anadtfu  Petroleum  Corpi 

Public  Securities  Assn  .„ ..__ , 

Spiegel  I  McDiarmid  IFofOoa'-  '-yf  «■,•••■—••,' 

Panhandle  Eastern  Corp 

American  Samoa  Government 

British  Columbia  Stena  Ime  ira 

British  Columbia  Province  ol,  lOrtice  ot  Attorney  Generjil 

Communications  Satellite  Co'P  (COMSAT) 


National  Assn  of  Private  Psychiatric  Hospitals 

C^ve  Associates  Inc  (For  Association  ol  US  Nigm  Vision  Manufacturers) 

Recording  Industry  Assn  ol  America  Inc 

American  PCS  I  P 

American  Watch  Assn 

Association  of  Maiimum  Service  lelecasters.  Inc 

Brown  Brothers  Harriman  &  Co 

Coalition  to  Preserve  the  Irtegnly  of  Americjn  Tndemirtis 

Commonwealth  ot  Puerto  Rico 

Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Company 

Council  ol  American  Survey  Research  Organiiations  (CASRO) 

CBS  Television  Network  Atl.iiaies  Assn 

ERISA  Industry  Committee 

GTE  Service  Corp 

Illinois  Department  of  Public  Aid 

International  Business  Machines  Corp 

Investment  Company  Institute 

Icnes  Financial  Companies 

Lutheran  Brotherhood 

Midwest  Television.  Inc 

National  Football  league 

Private  Benefits  Alliance 

Public  Broadcasting  Service       


Receipts  Eipenoitures 


3  000  00 
25  000  00 

1  000  00 

2  700  00 
1377  88 

6  000  00 

2  1188? 

7  500  00 
375  00000 

9  97500 


1590  00 
1  788  00 

7  50000 
12  000  00 

2.500  00 

8  662  50 
13.819  00 
12  746  25 

4  000  00 
416  OO 

900  00 
1.000  00 
8  800  14 

10  135  98 


10.000  00 

576  00 
7  667  56 

1  500  00 
1000  00 

6.750  00 

2  054  00 
2  000  00 

2  715  00 

10  000  00 
12  500  00 


27.000  00 

22  472  14 

875  01 

2  000  00 
19.200  00 

6  00000 

3  00C00 
750  00 

1356  00 
6.312  00 
1.000  00 
765  15 
9.600  00 
3  987  50 

2500  00 

975  00 

600  00 

1  500  00 

1500  00 


4  055  00 
7  500  00 


1321  14 


4.746  51 
2  000  00 


15  000  00 
500  00 

8  050  00 


5/04 


119  89 

use 

6164 

20103 


1016  01 
152  15 
2  968  75 
2  968  75 
2  968  75 
2  968  75 
2,968  75 
2  968  7S 

2-- 


I0.13S9B 

13  370  00 

345  24 

827  25 

35  08 

45.791  54 
5.400  00 


835  41 


88  75 

162  50 

27.439  91 

7  216  05 

41100 


536  69 

28  74 

3  826  00 

11200 


4.055  00 
525  50 


16  415  00 
3.095  50 
2  000  00 


32.439  20 


3,937  00 


24  00 


40O 

16.273  75 

85  27 

1.250  00 

1250  00 

2.255  00 

240  00 

3  50 

18.71500 

308  71 

900  00 

2  150  00 

5  00 

450  00 

66  00 

20  00 

Q-gar.,2al.on  , 


.i  f 


t  ~;  :v*'  ^  e- 


Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  , 

Do  — , : 

^  .  -■--■- ™.____ 

Do  mzz.. 

Do 
Do 
Do 

Do  .  „ ^ 

Do  ,.____.—., 

Do  

Do  " 

Snaror  Cowar    1825  «  Street  NW  ^as'  -fj-   DC  20006 
Eugene  S  Cowen  2759  Unicom  lane  NW  Washington  DC  20015 
ArthibaiO  Coi  2030  M  Si    NW  Warn  ^jion  DC  20036 
Gary  I  Co»   1025  Conneci'Cjt  Swe    NW  1507  Washington  OC  20036 
ierry  W  Coi  2300  H  Site*   NW  tl2i  Washington  DC  20037 
lohn  A  Co>  )r    9300  L'wingston  RcaS  F!  Washington  MO  20744 
William  Coi   1455  Woodson  Roao  S-   LOuS   MO  63134 
B'uce  Crag  PO  Boi  6'7  Harpers  Ferry  WV  25425 

CaSorn  Cram  H    1100  17th  Streel  NW,  «505  Washington  OC  20036    . — - — - 

Rcgfi  I  Cram  3506  Frederick  Place  Kensington  MD  20895-3405       ■— — — 

W  Bnice  Cram   1101  15lh  Street  NW  Suite  400  Washington  DC  20005-5070    

lames  P  Cramer   1735  New  Yo-k  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Dale  A  Crane  618  South  223rd  Streel  Des  Mcmes  WA  98198 

Daniel  M  Crane  Campbell  Raupe  Inc  1010  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE  Wasnington.  OC  20003 

Do 

Do  

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Donald  A  Crane.  919  18th  Slift    ^a   •;      Aasnmgton  DC  20006 
Charles  T  Crangie  560  N  Siree!  SW  »f<  i:i  Washington  DC  20024 
Richard  C  Crawtoio  601  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW  Suite  500  North  Building  Washmglon,  DC  20004 

Room  Crawford  Boi  M  Alientown  PA  18105-5000  

Credit  Union  National  Assn  Inc  805  15th  Sireet  NW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20005-2207 
Richard  C  Creighton   1212  New  York  Avenue  NW  #520  Washington  OC  20005 
Douglas  P  Crew   1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  1750  Washington  DC  20006 
Richard  E  Cnsloi   1101  1 5th  St    NW.  «202  Washington  DC  20005 
Saone  8  Crocker.  1350  I  Streel  NW  «700  Washington  DC  20005 

ludy  Crxken   122  Maryiana  Awe    NE  Washington  DC  20002      .- — 

Rot>ert  W  Croiius   1620  Eye  Street.  NW.  »520  Washington  DC  20006  

Robert  W  Cromartie   1800  Massachusetts  Ave  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 
Sarah  Crompton.  1244  19th  Street  NW  Washmgtor"  DC  20036 
Chartes  H  Cromwell  Inc  6709  Geo-gia  Street  Chevy  Chase  MD  20815 

Do 
Adrian  Cronauet   1301  Pennsylvania  ave  .  NW.  Suite  500  Washington,  OC  20004 
Marli  E  Crosby   1110  N  Giebe  Rd  «500  Arnngton.  VA  22201-4714 

lames  W  Cross   125  N  West  Streel  Aleianona.  VA  22314-2754  

David  T  Crow  One  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  Suite  800  Washington.  DC  20001 

Do 

Dc 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Croweil  i  Moring   1001  Pennsylvania  Awe    NW  Washington.  DC  20004-2505 

Oo 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Dc 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


S:a'e  :'  A  a:? -> 

State  C  Ca  •:■'  : 

State  :'  Ca  ■:■    , 

State  ot  f.:-:i  De;' 


....  -■  ^^j .-  se'»;f'. 
:'  rtea,:"  i  Re'a:    'a'  we 


State  ol  Georgia.  Division  ot  Fam.iy  i,  ;-  :■?-  ;  Se-wires     

State  of  Idaho  

State  of  Illinois  Dept  of  Public  Aid  

State  ot  Indiana  

State  of  Kentucky  Dept  of  Social  Insurance  

State  of  Louisiana  Dept  of  Health  t,  Hospitth 

State  of  Louisiana  Food  Stamp  Directo'      

State  of  Maryland  

Stale  :'  M  ssc    Dep-  :'  Soca  Services  

Stale  c*  Net'asKa   Dep'  :'  Sccia  Services  

Slate  a!  New  Yj-i  B.;'ea.  C  De'e"ais  &  Disallowances 

State  of  New  *:•«  Dec  o'  Soc  a'  Services 

State  ol  Oh-:  Des'  c'  Mjr-ar  Senwices      . 

Stale  of  Oklahoma  DeBl  ol  Hjman  Se'vices  

State  of  Washington  Office  o'  Araiyss  &  MeSica  Rewew    ..__ 

State  ot  West  Virgin. a  Bureau  of  Hjman  Rescyces  

State  of  West  Virgin  a  Ot'ice  c'  Med.ca  Sevres     

Sun  Life  Assurance  C:  of  Canada  (U  S  '  

Washington  Post  Cor^pany  ifc  Med. a  Group  ___. 

Amencan  Soc  of  Mechanical  Engineers  

Capital  CtievABC  inc  

Comrrion  Cause  — 

Ashland  Oil  Inc  

Murphy  t  Demory  Ltd  (For  Anglo  Americaa  Auto  Auctions.  Mc) 

National  Tocimg  4  Machining  Assn  

Catholic  Health  Assn  of  the  United  States  

National  Parks  t  Conservation  Association  — 

Burley  &  Dark  leaf  Tobacco  Assn  ". .. 

Customs  Science  SeTnces  Inc       

Nationa!  Council  of  Community  Bankers  '. . 

American  Ipstiluie  of  Arcr^iiects 

National  Parks  &  Consenralion  Association  ™. 

Aigonguir  Gas  Transmission  Company       

American  Association  o'  Advertising  Agencies  , 

American  FiDe'  Manufactures  Association  

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council    

Home  Finance  Coalition   Inc        

Invest  to  Compete  Alliance  

National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Association 

Securities  Industry  Association  

Stone  and  Webster  Engineering  Corporation 
Westmghouse  Eieclnc  Corporation 
w  R  Grace  &  Co  /Wcna  Heaaouarters 

District  2  MEBA-AMO 

Adolph  Coors  Co    

Mack  Trucks  Inc ,.« 


3.12S00 


2JW.00 


g.MO00 


American  lament  Alliance.  Inc  , 

Caterpillar,  Inc 


National  Assn  of  Margarine  Manufacturers   

Bevendge  &  Diamond  (For  foundation  tot  Environmental  t  Economic  Progress 


Crowe"  t.  Moring  htemational  LP.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  11275  Wasliinpon.  OC  20004-2505 

Do  -s- •--•■' ~ 

Do  ■ — 


American  Civil  Liberties  Union „ — „ 

Portland  Cement  Assn         , 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  llssn  ._...__ 

Defenders  ot  Wildlife  

EDO  Corp  

MTS  Systems  Corp  

U  S  Independent  Microwave  Television  Assn  

Special  Industrial  Radio  Service  Assn.  Inc  

Fleet  Reserve  Assn  

Jefferson  Group  [For  Aiumax.  tncl 

Andersons  Managaement  Corp 

Jefferson  Group  (For  Apache  Powder) 

British  Petroleum  American 

Jefferson  Group  (For  Childerns  Health  System,  Inc) 

Jefferson  Group  (For  Conundrum  Joint  Venture) 

ieffe'son  Group  (For  CAE-Link  Corp] 

Jefferson  Group  (For  Doe  Run  Company) 

ICI  Agricultural  Products  

Jefferson  Group  (For  Lead  Industries  Assn)  

Jefferson  Group  (For  Lockheed  Corp)  

Jefferson  Group  (For  Moison  Breweries  USA,  Inc) 

National  Bark  &  Soil  Producers  Assn 

Jefferson  Croup  (forO  M  Scott  &  Sons) 

Scctts  Companies  and  Subsidiaries 

Jefferson  Group  (forJR  Simplot  Company) 

Jefferson  Group  (ForTanacm  Computers  IncI 

Jefferson  Group  (For  United  Fresh  Fruits  t.  Vegetables  Assn) 

Vigoro  Industries  — , 

Jefferson  Group  (For  Zinc  Corporation  ol  Amenca)  — 

American  forest  Resource  Alliance ..™» 

Asarco  Inc  >^. 

Associated  Gas  Distributors      , — , , 

Avon  Products,  Inc ...— — — 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co    ,.... 

Canyon  Resources  Corp      ..., -.. 

City  of  North  Miami  

Communications  Satellite  Corp  , 

Cook  Inlet  Region,  Inc     

Eagie-Picher  Industries.  Inc 

Ell  Lilly  &  Company 


312.00 
2.91264 
2.00000 

2d;7M"l7 
236469 
7.800.00 
1.87500 
2,750  00 

13  000  00 


,  i' :  ju 
1C.8O0OO 
3150  00 
2.500  00 
3.12500 
1. 250  00 
3.12S.00 
2300.00 
62500 
2.500  00 
5  000  00 
1.250  00 
1.250  00 
3.125  00 
6.250.00 
6.250  00 
1.562  00 
2.500  00 
1  250  00 
625  00 
1.250  00 
30  00 


3J00M 

Timbd 


30.500  00 
13.125  02 
3.00000 


1,26135 

270«2 

1.365  00 
612  08 


t.004M 


7500 
47  31 
73  41 


Environmental  Research  Infoffitation.  Inc 

Heiicoplei  Assn  International 

ICf  International   Inc  t.  Subsidiaries 

Lenn  &  Fink  Products  Group 

Me"d. an  Minerals  Co         

Minnesota  Mir.ing  &  Manufacturing  Co 
National  Assn  o'  Whoiesaiei-Distnbutors 
National  Risk  Retention  Assn 

Regional  Airline  Association  

RacKing  K  Development   ...... 

Ti'tany  &  Co  -. 

Trust  'or  PuSliC  lands      

United  Cities  Gas  Co       

Western  Governors  Assn  . 

Wyatt  Company    _ 

Avon  Products  Inc  . 


Board  of  Foreign  Trade  Gov't  of  tlic  RcpuWic  ot  Clinu  . 
Singapore  Trade  Development  Board  - 


— - 

ijseoo 

5.03730 

lodbd 

6.000  00 

215  00 

4.500  00 

163  50 

3.o6o"dd 

126  75 

3.00000 

22  50 

15.000  00 

876  00 



3.71000 

17000 

154  00 

1000 

530J0 

2().00 

L02000 

10.00 

4JMM 
•6730 

10  00 
1000 



™   ..... 

12254 


LONGRhSSlONAL  RtCURD— lIOLSt 


May  20,  1992 


Of(iniMlio<i  or  Indiviiluil  Filin| 


limn  P  Crumify  Ji    1100  *ilwn  BlvO  Aflmpon  yA  222m 

John  0  ZutHtrti   123S  leMfryin  Da»i5  Hi|ii»a»  Ailimton  V*  22202 

Miura  Culien   1383  P'CO'd  Dr<w  POB<b  lUi  Rockviiie  MO  20849-i;2!i 

Culley-f05ter  J  Co  PO  Ba  :73?0  Wai»»pon  DC  20041 

PftiliB  Cummmgs   1101  Pfnin^iyj- i  Svp    ^  NX  Washinjion  DC  20004 

Do 

Do 

Ot 

k 

Oi .-_ 

k _..., 


Do  . 
Oo 


In  Ofs  of  lonalNan  W  Cuim.  1300  I  Stmt  NW  HOil  Washmiton  DC  200Ci 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Wilham  i  Cunn>n{ham  i\i  \in  Si    NW  Wasn.n|ton  DC  20006 
f  P  Cutran   nil)  Wisconsin  A«    Suite  12S0W  Betnesda  MO  20314 
Annt  M  Cu"if.  i;m  K  Si    NWWasftmjton  DC  20006 
Wa,n«  I  Curtin  PO  Boi  1808  Wasnmgton,  DC  20013- 180« 
Culler  I  Stanlieli)   /OO  Kiti  Slie«l  NW   lOth  floor  Wishin|ton  DC  20005 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
RaitWK  Ciepluch   1130  Conntclicui  Ave    NW  1830  Wasliin|lon  DC  20036 
CF  Industries  Inc  SaKm  LaW  0'  Lonj  Grow  1  60047 
CM  Servces  Inc  800  Roosevelt  Boulevard  8iii|  C.  120  Clen  Ellyn  II  6013;-5833 
CD  Associatn,  ill  tbsucnuselts  Ave .  m..  IIM  tfUMMillM.  W  20002 

Do    „.... „.„ _     .  . 

Oo      ...      . 

Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Norman  E  DAmours   121' Ivetrnji  Coult  HcttM.  VA  22101 

Oo  

Oo  

Oo 
Do 
William  l«  Oaoailii  Alter  I  HaOden  1801  K  Sln«t  NW  MOOK  WasHmiton  DC  2000i 

Do 
Susan  Oalilouisl.  2000  K  St    NW  8tn  Foor  Washington  DC  20006 
Frank  I  Daily.  411  East  Wisconsin  Ave  Milwaukee  W1  S3202 
Dairy  Farmers  for  ResoonsiOle  Oa.iy  Policy  514  E  Street  N(  Wasl\in|lon  DC  20002 
Donald  W  Oalrympie   liH  I  St    NW  Washin|ton  OC  2000S 
James  G  Gallon   1420  King  SI  Aleiandna  M  22314-2n5 
Rolwrt  P  Daly  II   1000  Wilson  Bivd  12800  Arimfioo.  VA  22209 
Pjtrtk  E  Danomo.  1350  Ne«  ro'k  Ave    NW  1900  Wastiinjton  OC  20005 
tohn  E  Daniel   1133  2lli<  St    NW  1500  WasKmiton  DC  2O036 
Oavid  S  Oanieison   1505  Pnnce  St'eet  1300  Aieiandna  VA  22314 
Nancy  Oanieison  630  MaiyianiJ  Ave    SW  I202W  Wasnmgion  DC  20024 
io-Cllen  Oarcy  1600  M  Street  NW  Wasnmgton  OC  20036 
MariC  Darren   1101  Mtn  Street.  fM  11400  Washington  OC  2000S 
Linda  Oasclile  4212  Idnj  Street  Aieiandna.  VA  22302 
John  C  Daft.  600  Maryland  Ave    SW  Washington  DC  20024 
Becky  Davenport  888  16in  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20OO6 
Theodore  S  J  Davi  23  Hoiiani)  Road  Green  Bay  Wl  54301 
Eail  F  Dawd  1"6  Eye  Street  MiV  I'OO  Washington  DC  20006 
John  C  David   1771  N  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036 
Davidoff  (  Maiilo  444  N  Caotoi  Street  Washington  OC  200OI 
Oo 
Oo 
Davidson  Colling  Group.  1211  Cann<clictit  Ave   NW  1610  WashmMon  DC  20036 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oionne  M  Daves   1 120  Connecticut  Ave    NW  1727  Wasniniion  DC  20036 
Chaites  Chandler  Oavis  4029  Centerary  Dallas  !»  75225 
Dmr  M  Davis   1101  I6lh  St    IM  Washington  OC  20036 
Edward  M  Oav>s  410  Fust  St    SE  Washington  OC  20003 
Edain  H  Davis  2030  M  SI    NW  Washington  DC  20036 
Fred  G  Daws.  701  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  4tn  Floor  Washington  OC  20004 
Kenneth  E  Davis   1667  K  Street  NW  1210  Wasn.ngton  DC  20O06 
llfiHla  C  Davit.  II2S  If  Sf"  fw  et^o  WaiJM|tM.  OC  20006 

Do    _._ „  .     ... 

Oo       

Michael  Davis  73S  Nortli  Wa'>'  'J    $%S  MiiaaukM.  Wl  53702-4105 
Michael  R  Davis  4455  Woodson  Road  St  Louis  MO  63134 
Ovid  R  Davis.  PO  Drawer  1734  Atlanta.  GA  30301 
Rooert  Oavts.  1350  I  Street  NW  IIOOO  Washington  DC  20005 
Davis  t  Harman   1455  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  11200  Washmfton  OC  20004 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 


Employer/Client 


Hughes  Aircraft  Company 

fSCO  Electronics  Corp 

Anierican  Occupational  Ttiefapy  Assn.  Iiu 

McCulchen  Doyle  Brown  i  Enersen  (For  American  Iron  I  Sleei  Instilutel 

McCutchen  Ooyie  Brown  I  Enersen  (Fo'Arco) 

McCutchen  Ooyie  B'Wrn  i  Enersen  IFor  Browmng-Ferris  Industries  Inci 

McCutchen  Ooyie  B'ow"  I  Enersen  iFor  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

McCutchen  Doyie  B'jwn  i  Enersen  (For  Freeport-McMoRan  Inc) 

McCutchen  Doyie  Brown  &  Enersen  (For  General  Eiectr<  Co) 

McCuthchen  Ooyte  Brown  I  Enersen  (For  Rohr  lndu$tr«s  Inc) 

McCutchen  Ooyie  Brown  I  Enersen  (For  Southern  California  Assn  of  Govern 

memsl 
McCutchen  Doyif  Brown  (  Enersoo  (ForUSS  leclinical  Center) 
3M 

Committee  to  Support  the  Antitrust  Laws 
National  Assn  of  Securities  and  Commercial  Attorneys 
Service  Station  Dealers  of  America 
Songwriters  Guild  ot  Amenca 

American  Fed  of  laDor  I;  Congress  of  Industiijl  Orjani/alions 
Treasury  Management  Assn 
Food  Marneting  Insttute 
Motorcycle  Riders  Foundation  mc 
General  Atomics 

Mountains  Recreation  and  Cocservalion  Autlioiit) 
Potomac  Investmer-t  Associates 
Raieigh-Dufflam  Anwrl  JkutNority 
University  of  Colorado 
Gulf  Power  Company 

Plumping  Manulaclurtfs  Institute 

Aiineimer  s  Assn 

American  Assn  tor  Dental  Research 

Association  of  Academic  Health  Sciences  Library  Directors 

Association  of  Unversity  Programs  m  Health  Administijtion 

Coniomt  Comm  on  Diagnostic  Radiology 

Delta  Dental  Plans  Assn 

Medical  liOrary  Assn 

National  Assn  ot  State  Long  Tefm  Care  Qmftusman  Programs 

Alcalde  Rousseipi  t  Fay 

American  Council  of  Stale  Savings  Supervisors 

Bank  of  America 

C'ty  of  Las  Vegas 

Credit  Union  National  Assn.  Irtc 

Central  Union  oi  Agricultural  Cooperatives  l/tMCHU) 

Clearing  House  AsiocatiO"  of  the  Southwest 

Nai'Onai  Comm  ta  Pts^-v*  Sx'a'  Security 

Ouanes  t  Brady  iFor  General  Motors  Corp) 

American  Cynamid  Company  (For  Ledene  laboratories) 
National  Society  of  Professional  [nginee-s 
Grumman  Corp 
mte-na'-enj'  F'sr^-ise  Assn 

Inte'^  I  '  ,:y  Corporation 

Ame  A',sn 

Far^t     '  .•^a  Co-Operative  Union  el  America 

invesl^e---!  Cv'TiiJ.-)  i.-',t'.'f 

Miller  Bai'S  I  0 Ne-i  PC  (For Amcfican  Public  Gas  Assn  IAKA)I 

American  Assn  of  Jlrport  Uecufives 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

International  Oany  Foods  Assn 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co 

National  Assn  of  Broadcasters 

Ad  Hoc  Comm  of  Protective  Services 

Medallion  Funding  Corp 

Town  of  Oiangetown 

Amer-can  Adverlis  ng  Fei^raron 

Ai-ne*ican  Assn  ot  Aoveft.sii'i  Agencies 

American  Newspaper  PuB.ishers  Assn 

Association  of  Naijnai  Jblvtrtisers  Iik 

Direct  Mj'«fi"j  «■•," 

Dun  1  =  .  .  jration 

Fieio 

GarOi*  nparry 

CrKcry  Ma.outai;:.ie-'s  of  America  he 

Htlltoara  Papertoard  Co 

Homedco 

Lincare 

Magatme  Publishers  of  America 

Media  General  Inc 

Miller  I  Chevalier  Cntd 

National  Assn  of  Broadcasters 

Newark  Group 

Newman  &  tympany 

Rock-Tenn  Company 

Rouse  Company 

Sonoco  Products  Co 

Southeast  Paper  ManufKtunng  Co 

Waldorf  Corp 

White  Pigeon  Paper  Company 

Veiiow  Pages  Publishers  Assn 

American  Bankers  Assn 

Vencor  Inc 

National  Soft  Drink  Assn 

American  Nuclear  Enerfy  Council 

Common  Cause 

EdiSOn  EleCtrK  Institute 

Rohm  i  Haas  Co 

Florida  Business  Assoc  ates  iFor  Gulf  Coast  Community  College) 

Florida  Business  Associates  (For  Truckee  Meadows  Community  College) 

Florida  Business  Associates  (For  Valencia  Community  Couegel 

American  Mailing  Barley  Assn  Inc 

Catholic  Health  Assn  ot  the  United  States 

Coca-Cola  Company 

Ford  Motor  Co 

Ad  H«  Comm  ot  lite  insurance  Companies 

A-iercan  »u':"  ■ .  .  *>sn 

A-T-ii- 1: )«  l,■^•,.^    ,  :mpany 

ATff  can  Invf-  ■  .  -p 

Committee  of  A.-..-..,;,  i.-,i,;fri 

First  Penn-Pacific  Life  Insu-ance  Co 

General  Awalion  Manufacturers  Association 

Hughes  t  luct  


Receipts 


76  00 

2  500  00 

56  290  00 

15  496  00 

1  170  00 

468  00 

22.932  00 

271300 


137800 
12  00000 
42  OOO  00 
3  750  00 
6  375  00 
3  497  25 

500  00 
25  879  50 


4  290  00 
4I34  0O 

500  00 

183125 

958  50 

489  00 
1.200  00 
1  200  00 


I  925  00 


15  22300 
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Eipenditu'ei 


609  53 
174  50 


12  000  00 

79  95 

1200 

58  00 

312  50 

1.210  00 

12.409  76 


62  25 
5  536  79 

1.000  00 


7  345  36 


60100 

2  775  00 

246  64 

2  500  00 

625  00 

190  04 

5  58127 

472  46 

158  18 

8100  00 

14  012  00 

lOOOOO 

140  00 

7.500  00 

628  00 

6  000  00 

175  00 

2  50000 

339  00 

125  00 

125  00 

453  13 

4  50 

125  00 

125  00 

328  13 

4  50 

162125 

22  23 

1.62125 

22  23 

125  00 

I  621  25 

72  23 

191250 

1200 

956  25 

12  00 

453  13 

4  50 

1125  00 

50  67 

250  00 

45313 

450 

1.621  25 

22  23 

162125 

22  23 

:  621  25 

22  23 

162125 

22  23 

162125 

1.62125 

22  73 

162125 

77  23 

125  00 

3  420  00 

4  000  00 

1282  00 

408  68 

33  00 

361793 

22  32 

1 1  046  00 

3  500  00 

500  OO 

750  00 

750  00 

2  000  00 

18.500  00 

303  69 

1200  00 

753  00 

7  382  50 

256  25 

470  00 

20  352  00 

53863 

4.98500 

47  00 

3.41000 

34  00 

Organisation  or  i^ 


Dc 
Oo 
Do 
Oc 
Oo 
Dc 
3c 
Or 

:  P:  > 
!x 
D: 


t,  wardwell.  13n  Ek  St..  M  NMkmilan.  OC  200IIS  . 


Do 

Do 

Dc 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dc 
Davs  Wngnt  t,  Iremame.  701  Pennsyiva-  i  </t    tW  »600  Wastiinglon.  OC  20004 

Oc  . 

Oo  ._^ „ 

Di  

Donald  S  Oawson.  1133  Connecticut  tm  .  NW.  11000  Washington  DC  !f6036 

Oo 

Do  

Dc 


"■f  B  Oawson  1900  PenrnirtTjiiia  Ave   fW  Washington  DC  20061 _ 

6-en03  I  Cay   1:00  Connecdc^' »«■    NV»  t900  Washington  OC  20038 .— .. 

Ha"Y  f  Dar   ; 800  K  Street.  NW  •,:::  A3s>i-r.gton  OC  20C36         „ _ 

93-ta-a  Da«  655  Fifteenth  Street  NW  300  Metropolitan  Square  Washington.  DC  7000S-2  . 

'^i:-2-  Df  Bfarr-   130C  Eye  Street  NW  1520-W  Washington  DC  20005-3314     

Ma->a-- M  Dean   i875  Eye  Street  NW  a??^  Washington  DC  20006 
K-"  R.sse'  Deane  in   ;  ■!;  F  St-eet  NW  l;;C  Washington   DC  20004 

Oc 

Dc  

OeSfvcise  &  Ptimplpn.  875  Third  Avenue.  23fd  flow  New  torti.  NY  10022  

Do  

Dc  ^ __. 

Ma->  0  DK«r   1129  20th  SirffI   NW  1705  Washington  OC  20036    _. 

l*c^a■^»  Deem   1101  Vermont  Avenue  NW  Washington  OC  20005   

B-a-Dtf>   ;S5' E  St    NW  Washington  DC  20006  

>c'8f  k  Dero"  Associates  he  y;8  Oid  McLean  Village  Drive  McLean.  VA  22101 

lorn  Dehne'   :030  M  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20036 

William  T  Deit;   1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.  1706  Washington.  OC  70036 

Do 

Do 

Oo  

Gene  A  Del  Poiilo  1333  F  Sired.  NW.  8710  Wasliington.  DC  20004-1108 

I'.ifi  N  Oeianey  &  Associates.  CMd.  1629  K  Street  NW  f  1000  Wa$liin(ton.  DC  70006 

Dc  

Do  

lonalhan  W  Delano  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  «600  Washington  DC  20037 
Oelchamps  Associates  6Q0  New  Hampshire  Ave    NW  #955  Washington  OC  20037 

Do 

Oo  ''ZIZIZ~Z~~ZZ^' 

Oc 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 
Mitchell  Oei<   1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  »9ti0  Washiiigton  DC  20077-7347 
Oeioitte  8  louche.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave  Su'le  350N  Washington  DC  20004-2505 

Do  ^... 

Tania  Demchuk  499  South  Cao-loi  St    SW  4401  Washington  OC  20003  ...... 

Wiiiard  L  Dempiy,  2300  N  Street.  NW.  1725  Wastuflgtoii.  DC  20037  .. 

Dc     '~'~~z"'"~~zz'~'r~''~z~~'~z'~z~z^ 

Do 
John  H  DehTan  Missouri  Oil  Council  428  E  Capital  St .  4203  Jetlerson  City.  MO  65101 
Rotien  A  Denman  600  Maryland  Avenue  SW  I202w  Washington.  DC  20024 
Paul  W  Dennett  655  15ih  St    NW  t<i{,  iVashington  DC  20005 
Daniel  B  Oennmg   1331  Pennsyvan  a  ««    NW  »930  Washington  DC  20031 

Barry  L  Dennis   1801  K  Street  ffW  «700  Washington  DC  23006  

Thoinas  I  Dennis  Sr    1001  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW  KiO-N  Washington.  OC  20004 

RoSft  Neai  Denton  2001  S  Street  NW  1301  Washington  DC  20009     

Bran  R  Detter   1199  N  Fa  riai  Street  •20a  Aieianotia   VA  223M 

10  {'len  Dei,'sch   1625  MassachuseHs  Avenue  NW  Washington  OC  20C36 

Ca'oneM  Ofyme   HOC  ConoKt  cut  Ave    NW  1620  Washington  OC  20036 

R  Da' »!  Devnn  808  1 7th  Street  NW  »i20  Washington  OC  20006     .._ 

R.5f^  i   Dfwey   1244  ;5th  St'ee'   NW  Was'irg'on  DC  20036  

B-f-:a  E   D<h«s  30  Joyceioh  Way  Ucpe' Ma"00'c  MD  20772 

DavdPDeiler   1000  Conneclcut  Ave    NW  11202  Washington  DC  20036    

Henjaii  P  Oeiter  9  Country  Ciuh  Road  Mctiie  AL  36608  

Nicholas  DeBenediCtis  2301  Market  Street  #13-1  Philadelphia  PA  19101  .     .. 

Michael  DeEmilio  400  North  Capitol  Street  NW  «852  Washington  OC  20001 

James  U  DeFranciS   1025  Connecticut  Ave    NW  I1C14  Washington  DC  20036 

L3«  0"ices  c'  Paul  H  DeLaney  Ji    1155  Connecticut  Ave    NW  1400  Washington.  OC  20036 

SfC-a  Dfift  ire;  16th  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036  

Rodney  Delcach   777  Uih  St-ee'  NW  Washington.  OC  20005 

Fred  R  DeLuca   1 735  New  Yr.  Ave    NW  Aashngton  DC  20006 

Mari.h  L  DePoy   777  14th  St    NV«  Aa-,'  -j-r   DC  20005 

William  R  DeReu'er  3003  K  S;-»e'   NW  it::  Washington  DC  20007 

Chi.sline  DeVries  600  Maryia-c  Ave  NW  «.;:  Wesi  Was'ingion.  OC  20024-2571 

Bonnie  S  DeWiP   1875  Eye  S'-w  NW   if::  Wash  ngton   DC  20006 

Ihonas  R  OeYuiia   7361  Ca^Ou"  Place  Roomie  MD  20850    

rtenry  I  Damohd   135C  I  Street  NW  4700  Washington  DC  2000S  

»-gei  Dia;   5lC  High  Street  Deiano  CA  53215  

Chesle'  I   Dickerson  Jr    700  Uth  Street  NW  41100  Washington.  DC  20005 
Ann  Sande'S  Dickey  2005  Corporate  Ave  Memohis  IN  38132 

£  ane  OiC«inson  880  S  Picken  Street  Alnandna  VA  22304  

Dickinson  Wrght  Moon  Van  Ousen  &  Freeman   1901  I  St    NW  #801  Washington.  OC  70036  .. 
Oickstem  Shapi'o  1  Morin.  2101  L  St .  NW  Washington.  OC  20037  

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Dc 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 


Lincoih  Nat'onai  Li'e  Instance  Co 

Marriott  Corporation  ..., 

National  Assn  of  Life  Companies ..____ 

National  Business  Aircraft  Assn  . 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council  . - 

Retired  Lives  Reserve  Group  ™ 

Stock  Into'maticn  Group    .„... _.... 

Worldspan  

A-ne'can  Inst  ot  Ceti'ied  Public  Jtaountants 
B'Cuyh  Brothers  Ha'riman  &  Co 
CceSlates  Fmanc  a  Cor; 

Hchihe-g  Kra,is  Rnje-s  S  Co       

LTV  Corj  __. 

Manvme  Corpora'  c 

Wc'gan  G.aranty  Trust  Co  . : 

Mo'ga-  S'aniey  &  Co  Inc 

Ncrwest  Co'poraticn  

Occidental  Intematicnai  Corp 

American  Honda  Moto'  Co.  Inc 

American  Tunaboat  Assn  

Port  Biakeiy  Tree  Farms  

Seattle  Times 

Michael  Gaughan  

Opticiahs  Assn  of  Americ 


St  Thomas-St  John  Champer  of  Commerce  Nic 
Virgin  Islands  d*!  &  Fashion  Shop  Assn 
Virgin  Islands  Merchants  Assn 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Co   

Chrysler  Corporation       _ „.. 

New  Yo'k  Stocn  Etthange.  Inc 

Blue  C'oss  0'  Caiilomia  . 
Hottmann-La  Roche.  Inc  . 

Georgia-Pacific  Corp       . 

Auto  Iniemacionai  Assn  

Coalition  of  Autorrtot've  Assns 

Specialty  Equipment  Mariret  Assn  „ 

American  Airhnes  Inc  .,„...._.., 

International  Assn  of  Broadcast  Monitors , 

Sony  Corp  p!  Amer^a  _. 

NatiPhai  Assn  ot  Real  Estate  Investment  Inia».  Inc  ...  

American  Medica.  Assn  

Assxiated  General  Contractors  of  America  

Association  of  State  &  Territorial  Health  Officials  

Common  Cause 

Palumoo  &  Cerrell  Inc  IFor  American  Soc  of  Composers  Auttiors  &  PuWislws) 

Palumbo  &  Cerrell.  Inc  (For  Atlantic  Richfield  Co) 

New  Jersey  Turnpike  Authority  

Paumpo  4  Cerrell  Inc  (For  Southern  Calillltnit  Rapid  Transit  OistncO  .._ 

Acvertis.hg  Mail  Marketing  Assn    

Association  of  Outplacement  Consulting  Firms.  Inc  

National  Assn  of  Independent  Insurers 

Nat.onai  Council  ot  Business  Advisors  

Eckert  Seamans  Chenn  t,  Meliott  (For  INDSPtC  Chemical  Corp)  — 

AlaPama  School  of  Mathematics  &  Science  

Bishop  State  Community  College 

City  of  Mobile       

Huntingdon  College „ 

Hunisviiie-Madisor  County  Botanical  Garden  Society 
Lawson  Slate  Community  College 
Spring  Hill  College 

Technical  Products  inc  

Federal  Home  Lean  Mortgage  Corp  . 

Bank  Commissioner  State  of  Delaware  , .„. 

National  Pacific  Motgage  Company 

National  Assn  ot  Independent  Insurers 


Murphy  &  Demory  Ltd  iFor  Cable  8  Wireless  North  krwKi.  Inc) 

Murphy  &  Dempry  L'fl  (For  California  Energy  Co  Inc) 

Mu'phy  &  Demory.  Ltd   [lor  Prodigy  Services  Company) 

Murphy  It  Dempry  ltd  (For  U  S  Telephone  Assn) 

Amencoii  Petroleum  Institute 

Farmers  Educational  t,  Co-Opetative  Unioit  ot  America 

Bue  Cross  &  Blue  Shield  Assn _..._ ^ 

General  Eiectnc  Co 

Price  Waternouse  (For  Coalition  tof  Reliienieflt  Incwne  Scoirilv)  .. 

Southern  California  Edison  Co     „ „„ „„. 

Alliance  of  NonprGtit  Mailers  ....■       

International  Council  ot  Shopping  Centers   . 
Association  ot  Flight  Attendants.  AfLXIO 
Mopil  Corp 

Trans  World  Airlines  Inc  

Detende'S  of  Wildlife . 

Aulprhated  Sciences  Group,  he 

Wildlife  Legislative  Fund  of  Amenta 
MacMiilan  Bioedel.  Inc 

Philadelphia  Eiectnc  Company      

Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employes 
Ebasco  Services  Inc 
Embassy  of  Japan 
National  Education  Assn 
National  Assn  of  Realtors 

American  Institute  of  Architects  ............ ™.„.......... 

National  Assn  of  Realtors 
Me'rili  Lynch  &  Co.  Inc     .. 
American  Nurses'  Assn  .... 

Tobacco  Institute     

CNA  Insurance  Co 

Lajrance  S  Rockefeller  .... 
Delano  High  School 

Mpnsartc  Co  

Federal  Eipress  Corp    _„ 

Beat  Owners  Assn  of  the  U.S 

Uh.ted  Technologies  Corporation 
Advance  Publications 


American  Greyhound  Track  Operatort  Assn 

Apple  Compute'  Co'p  

Avcndaie  Industries,  h:  

ABD  Securities  Corp        „ 

Sea-  S'earns  8  Co  i_____ 

BATMAN  Corp  

Car  Audio  Specialists  Assn  [CISK 

Cordova  District  Fishermen  Unitetf.  klC 

Electric  Geheration  Assn  

federal  Naionai  Mortgage  Assn    

Federated  Cash  Management  Systems  


3.787  00 


169  00 

6.oao« 

660.00 


3S2.S0 
40S.OO 


SBSilO 


1.40000 
S.I1V20 


85  45 

6.249  00 


18.750  00 

'  1. 000  00 

63  00 

290  00 

1.167  00 

26  000  00 


2sjie 


s.oeso3 


6000 
7.707  50 
4.627  50 
7.640  00 
1.000  00 
18.000  00 

11.350  00 


8.00S9S 

3  718  00 
828  00 

841600 

87860 

1000  00 

4.750  00 

1.00000 

600  JB 

3»JS 


5.20000 


12.S00.00 
4.012S0 

5.000  00 
4.643  00 
1.250  00 


2.5O0  00 

2.DO0OO 

1.86800 

500  00 

500  00 
20.27146 

6  000  00 
7.D00J)0 
SjOOO.SO 


6484  54 


isoin 


ZJSZJt 
ZMOJO 


73  75 

3  do 

JSJO 

20868 


476  67 
23138 


41  10 
124  60 
518  37 
273  16 


1.000.00 


48  74 

23810 


84  40 
2.049  79 


1.214  24 
17.212  00 


5  400  00 


14232 


1.07084 


495  00 
175  98 


1.037  72 


260  63 
25  48 


736  59 


12256 
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Orfani/jtiwi  or  Individual  Filing 

EmpKiyei/Ci.eni 

Receipts 

Eipendilures 

Do ..-. 

Harbour  Group  ltd 

Do  ,-    

Home  Boi  Office  Inc 

Bt  _...._      

Illinois  Depi  of  Children  l  Fam.iy  Services 

Dl 

Iroquois  Gas  Inc 

3  515  00 

5::-":=:: 

Magma  Cooper  Company 

Malaysian  Palm  0<i  Pronotio«  Council 

B» 

Medtronic   Inc 

1.290  OO 

P».       „    

J  P  Morgan  Securities  he 

■i 

National  Assn  ol  Cham  Drug  Stores 

3.259  12 

Bt  „ 

National  Fed  of  SKiel<es  for  Cimicai  Social  Work 
Newport  Group 

4  325  00 

S ::::::: 

North  Carolina  Oept  of  Natural  Resources  and  Community  Devip 

Bi 

Ocean  State  Power 
Pauiucci  Enterprises 
Slate  of  Connecticut 

137  50 

Bl             ..„ 

Bl 

Oo 

States  of  Arkansas  et  ai                                

Do 

Tobacco  Institute                                    

900  OO 

Do 

US  Generating  Company                                 ,.. 

mternatronai  Brplhertiood  of  Eiectncai  Workers.  HTl-CIO^C 

Rich  Oiejsl,  1125  ISin  Slr«l,  mi  Washington  DC  2000b 

2  281  25 

150  00 

Robbi  Rice  Dielnch  PC  Ba  660634  Dallas  TX  ;i2660634 

Fnlo-Lay  Inc 

1400  00 

3  487  17 

Lisa  M  Dinackus.  1I5S  Pennsylvania  Axn.e  HH  Washmglon.  DC  20004-1007 

American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants 

5  000  00 

51134 

IHomjs  A  Ome  440  fust  Street  NVi  i-      a.  •  -gton  DC  20001 

Amencan  Israel  PuPNc  Affairs  Comm 

28.850  00 

3.188  54 

Micnati  f  Dmetn  600  Pennsylva-  i  »•■      •    •    -  Washington  DC  20003 

Lumpermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co  IFor  Federal  Kemper  life  Assurance  Col 

29  23 

5180 

Oo  

Lumpermens  Mutual  Casualty  Company  (For  Kemper  Corporation! 

Bl  ..    ..-.. 

Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co  (For  Kemper  Financial  Services  Inc) 

70  18 

7  52 

Bl  

Lumpermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co  iFor  Kemper  Investors  life  Insurance  Co) 
Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Company  (For  Kemper  Reinsurance  Company) 

450  31 
70  17 

163  09 

Oo      

56  47 

Do              , 

Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Company 

2  100  00 

306  63 

lames  C  Oineiit.  1201  New  York  Ave .  NW.  1300  WisKmgton.  K  2000S 

Building  Owners  I  Managers  Assn  mt  i 

1.250  00 

400  00 

Chaies  V  Dmges  IV   1016  IStn  Street  m  MOO  Washington  OC  20006 

American  Soc  of  Civil  Engineers 

2.300  00 

2.300  00 

Direct  Selling  Associalion   1776  K  Street  KM  Washington  DC  20006 

Dale  P  Oirks.  711  Second  Street  N(.  1200  Washington  DC  20002 

Health  t  Medicine  Counsel  ol  Washington 

Maiy  Ann  Dims.  9  West  S7tn  Street  New  York  NY  10019 

Avon  Products  Inc 

OisaHleit  American  Veterans  3725  Aieiandna  Pike  Cold  Spring  KY  41076 

209162  84 

209.162  84 

D'scoveiy  Cruises  Inc  185D  Ciier  Dnve  Suite  402  Fort  Lauderdale  Fl  33316 

Palsi  B  Dn.  1201  I6th  St    NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

National  Education  Assn 

3  753  35 

537  00 

Ba'Haia  A  Diion   1600  E«e  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Motion  Picture  Assn  of  America  Inc 

1290  00 

16162 

D'lon  Arnell  Associates.  905  16th  Street  NW  1310  Wasliin|loii.  DC  20006 

Michael  McGehee  t  Assn  (Fo»  Institute  lor  Cnnicai  PETi 

Do 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  Distnct  (5CRI0I 

9  615  00 

19662 

Charles  1  OiBona.  1220  I  St .  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

5  000  00 

Gerard  D  DiMarco  T«  State  Street  Crossroads  Bidg  1400  Rochester.  NY  14614 

DiMarco  Riiey  &  Bulger  (For  Tom  Gosnei') 

12  260  00 

1  041  75 

NKlwias )  DiMichaei  1275  K  Street  NW.  #850  Washington.  DC  20005-4006 

National  Indusmai  Transportation  league 

3  062  00 

20  00 

I  Oavid  Doane.  1350  1  Street  NW  1670  Washington.  DC  20005 

Koch  Industries  Inc 

500  00 

134  00 

Ihomas  B  OoOOms   1015  Fifteenth  Street.  NW  1802  Washington.  DC  20005 

American  Consulting  Engineers  Council 

6  750  00 

62  68 

)  Chris  Dol)6s.  2'11  North  Haskell  Avenue  Dallas  IX  75204 

Southland  Corporation 

)  Graham  Dodson  PO  Boi  21106  Shrevejon  LA  71156 

Southwestern  tlectnc  Power  Co 

1.164  00 

Jeffrey  A  Dodson   1700  North  Moore  Street  Rosslyn  VA  22209 

Boeing  Company 

24  00 

Julie  Domenick  Doer'   1500  M  St    l«W  Wash.ng'on  DC  20036 

Investment  Company  Institute 

627  05 

24  00 

J  Jon  Doggen  60;  M.  ,  i   ■  J<.      A  Aldington.  DC  20024 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

6.463  00 

362  26 

Daniel  P  Ooherty  .                 va   i       Aiihmgton.  DC  20009 

Alliance  of  Nonprofit  Mailers 

2.455  20 

46  05 

James  F  Doherfy   ...-      "    '    'Mi-      Washington.  DC  20036 

Group  Health  Assn  of  America  inc 

John  D  Donerry  Jr .  U2i  Pr.nce  Street  1400  Aieiandna  VA  22314 

Federal  Legislative  Associates,  trie  (FprOiin  Brass) 

13.500  00 

163  51 

Brian  M  Ooian   1  Metro-lech  Center  Brooklyn  NY  11201 

Brooklyn  Umon  Gas  Co 

152  00 

35  00 

Robin  C  Dole.  1101  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  1500  Washington  DC  20036 

Century  21  Real  Estate  Corp 

Stephan  G  Oollmger   1220  L  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

20000 

Mark  A  Domtirolt   1025  Thomas  Jefferson  St    NW  Fast  Looby  1700  Washington.  DC  20007-5201 

Katten  Muchm  2avis  I  Dombroft  (For  Associated  Awation  Unden»nters) 

Douglas  Domenech.  1025  Vermont  Avenue  NW  Washington.  DC  20O05 

American  Puipwood  Assn 

Andrew  J  Doneison.  1101  15in  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co 

3  000  00 

Kevin  1  Oonnelian   1909  K  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20049 

American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons 

368  46 

Paul  Oonnellan  99  Canal  Center  Plaia  1500  Alexandria  VA  22314 

American  International  Automobile  Dealers  Assn 

1 1  550  00 

Mary  tluabelh  Oonneiiy   1233  :0lh  St    NW  »200  Washington  DC  20036 

Newrriont  Mining  Corp 

Thomas  F  Donnelly  38O0  N  Fairfail  Onve  14  Arlington  VA  222C3 

National  Water  Resources  Assn 

11000  00 

Winlield  L  Oonoho  412  First  Street  S£  Washington  DC  20003 

National  Automobile  Dealers  Assn 

3  000  00 

Thomas  J  Oonohue  2200  M.ii  Road  Aieiandna  VA  22314 

American  Trucking  Assns  Inc 

11  000  00 

David  I  Donovan   1200  IBlh  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Association  of  Independent  Television  Stations  he 

1.500  00 

William  Donovan  3138  N   10th  Street  Arlington  VA  22201 

National  Assn  ol  Federal  Credit  Unions 

2.500  00 

Donovan  Leisure  Newton  t  Irvme   1250  241h  Street  NW  1700  Washington.  DC  20O37 

Republic  of  Estonia 

Imda  Doortee-Flaheny  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  lllll  Washington.  K  20032 

Appraisal  Institute 

612D0 

JeHrey  D  Doran:   lOOO  Connecticut  Ave    NW  1706  Washington  DC  20036 

Paiumbo  k  Cerreii  Inc  [For  American  Soc  of  Composers  Authors  (  Publishers) 

172  50 

500 

Do 

Paiumbo  t  Cerreil  Inc  (For  Atlantic  Richlieid  Co) 

112  50 

Oo 

Paiumbo  1  Cerreil  Inc  iFoiGovernmeni  Emjioyees  Hospital  Assn) 

3  517  50 

324  12 

Do 

Paiumbo  I  Cerreil  Inc  IFor  Southern  Caii'omia  Rapid  Transit  District) 

67  50 

lames  R  Dorcy  1666  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC  2G009 

Federation  for  American  Immigration  Reform 

625  00 

14  00 

Michael  C  Dort   130  East  Randolph  Street  13800  Chicago  11  60601 

Schuyler  RMhe  t  /wirner  IFor  Cabrieiia  Rosenbaom  Trust) 

6  266  00 

1.424  56 

Kimberly  Olson  Dorgan  2550  M  Street  NW  1275  Washington  DC  20037 

America  s  Public  Television  Stations  Inc 

11500 

Dons  Day  Animal  League  900  2nd  Street  NC  1303  Washington  DC  20002 

168  080  00 

70173  64 

Keith  G  Dorman.  625  Liberty  Ave    7th  Pittsburgh  PA  15222 

Peoples  Natural  Gas  Company 

5  000  00 

1505  69 

DofSt)  t  Whitney  1330  Connecticut  Ave   NW  1200  Washington  DC  20036 

Association  ol  International  Automobile  Manufacturers  Inc 

16.065  00 

Do - 

City  of  St  Paul 

2  070  00 

32  00 

Dl  

Deluie  Corp 

7  677  50 

Do  

Guam  Commission  on  Sell  Determination 

1.625  00 

Do      

National  Computer  Systems 
Regional  Transit  Board 

607  50 
1  372  50 

Do     _ 

Dean  R  Dort  II.  IM7  K  Stttft.  NIN  II?30  WaiHington  DC  20006 

Deere  I  Company 

1003  00 

W  Carter  Dosaeil   1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  1900  Washington  DC  20004 
Robert  J  Dolchin  2550  M  Street.  NW.  1300  Washington  DC  200l7 

Goldman  Sachs  t  Co 

500  00 

Smokeless  Tobacco  CouncJ  Inc 

R  1  Doubrava  1629  K  Street  NW  1501  Washington  DC  20006 

Delta  Air  bnes  Inc 

170  00 

IIIM 

James  Dougherty   1244  19t.i  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 
Dougherty  Consulting  PO  Bra  »;9  5   j.  Um  SO  57101-0819 

Defenders  of  Wildlife 

Philip  Morns   Inc 

Ronald  H  Doughty  27;  1  N  i. TK  75204 

Southland  Corp 

4.4?6  12 

CMtord  E  Douglas   1726  V            va                  rvashmgton  DC  20036-4502 

American  lung  Assn 

1250  00 

6  997  35 

Michael  G  Dovrd  1233  20'-  ..  ,-.    tfi  •;..  Aj.-mgton  DC  20036 

Porter  Wright  Morns  i  Arthur  (For  Coalition  tor  Environmental-Energy  Balance) 

Jane  bnd  Dovmey   1611  Dune  Street  Aieundna  VA  22314 

American  Movers  Conference 

3.000  00 

John  P  Ooyie  Jr    8600  BoundDrook  Lane  Aleundna  VA  22309 

J  P  Doyle  Enterpnses  Inc 

1.000  00 

U  Theresa  Doyle   1 700  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  1500  Washington.  DC  20006 

Mutual  of  On^aha  Co 

225  00 

Ronald  W  Orach  807  Mame  Avenje  SW  Washington  DC  20024 

Disabled  American  Veterans 

22.887  20 

455  81 

David  P  Drake  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  1700  Washington.  DC  20006 

C'ba-Geigy  Corp 

8  000  00 

65  86 

James  E  Drake.  1 101  Vermont  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20O05 

American  Medical  Assn 

5.272  00 

.  ..^...-.— ^^^ 

John  £  Draw;   1100  International  Cenfe  900  Second  Ave    South  Minneapolis  MN  SS402-3397 

Fredrikson  &  Byron  (for  City  of  New  Brighton  1 

Paul  A  Drank,  600  Maryland  Avenue.  SW  Washington  DC  20024 

Amer<an  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

10.154  00 

Dressendortei-laird.  Inc.  1730  Rhode  Ijland  Avenue.  I«N  1210  Wasiiinglon  DC  20036 

General  Dynamics  Corp 

250  00 

Oo 

Oual-Med.  Inc 

250  00 

Do 

Science  Applications  Int  1  Corp 

250  00 

Charles  T  Drevna  4711  Old  K,ngston  Pike  Knomlle.  TN  37919 

Sun  Coal  Company 

1000  00 

6.000  00 

Stephen  0  Driesler  777  14lh  Si    NW  Washington  DC  20005 

National  Assn  of  Realtors 

8  000  00 

387  00 

William  6  Driggers  Jr    1745  Jefferson  Davis  Highway  KOS  Arlington  VA  22202 

Teias  Instruments.  Inc 

378  00 

6100 

Atvin  Driscnier.  3420  Reedy  Drive  Annandale  VA  22003 

leucadia  National  Corp 

8  833  08 

Do 

PWCORP 

18  OOO  00 

103  24 

k<»m  )    Onscoil      •       V          1'AA.         ;'-n    DC  20036 

American  Bar  Assn 

400  00 

50  00 

Pjineia  1  0"vei                  -          a.-     NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Foodservice  t  Packaging  Institute  Inc 

1620  00 

fian  Ou  Meiie  lUi  >t  y.  M  fm  i       <y.' %"on  DC  20036 

Amefican  lung  Assn 

2. 830  00 

iXlM 

Mitch  Oubensky.  1250  ConnecliCul  A.-    f*   i       Washington  DC  20036 
Duberslem  Group.  Inc.  2100  Penn,, . .    .a.-    w  1350  Washington  DC  20037 

Aetna  life  &  Casualty 

1.250  00 

Do   

Anheuser-Busch  Companies  Inc 

1750  00 

Organisation  0-  In!livi3i;a 


4  Assoc  ates,  1155  Connecticut  Avt-.>  Nv*  u;c  Washington  DC  20036 


Do 

Do 

Dc 

Dc 

Do 

3o    .  .„ 

Dc 

Dc 

Do 

Do  

Do  _. 

Do  

Do 
Ducheneaui  Ge'3': 
Do 

Dc 

Do     „ _.. 

Dc    

Do     ™_„ 

Do    

Oo  . 

Do  ..._ .;; 

Do  

Do 

Do  

A  >■  -f  M  D.dCv   .35:  I  Slreei  NW  §670  Washington.  DC  20005 
■-:-:.-■       •■  ■.<  '•■"■  NW  t900  Washington  OC  20005 
..''**;..;: ■■■  3-efr  NW.  MOO  Washington  DC  20006 

J: 

RlDc:  H  Dugge'   1120  ConneclicuI  Awe    NW  Wash  ngion  OC  20036      

Mac  S  Dunaway  Dunaway  &  Cross  1146  19th  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

On  _ 

Dc  , _ 

Dc  : 

«~rk  Duisai  PO  Boi  19730  Washington  DC  20036  

0  Dbicar   1776  Eye  Sireei  NW  1700  Washington  DC  ?0006 


D.-car  Weinberg  Millti  t  Pemtualu.  PC .  1615  M  Sl.-et!.  IM.  MOO  MisfemflM.  DC  2003S 

Do 
Robert  Dunkci   1875  I  Street  N*  «,       a--.-  ngton  DC  20006 
Lou  St  C  Dtniap  418  Tenth  S'-'i-'   'J  rv.i.-rgton  DC  20003 

Do  

Pauline  Dm, 30   12C;  McOuCie  122;  Houston.  TX  77019   ., 

D.-ao  J  B'cwoei  inc  «:8  lentn  Street  S£  Washington.  OC  20O03  „ 

Do 
M3'  Lee  Dunn   1750  K  S:    NW.  »400  Washington  DC  20006-2305     ...^ 
Michael  V  Dunn  600  Maryland  Ave    SW  I202W  Washington.  OC  20024   .. 
John  H  Dunne  8701  Georgia  Ave    »70:  Silver  Spring  MD  20910 
WiiamC  Dunning.  PO  Boi  619500  Dallas  TX  75261 
lames  f   Ounstan  200C  M  Street  NW  Su'le  600  Washington  DC  20036 
la-^es  A  Oupree   1350  Eye  Street  NW  11000  Washington  OC  20C05 
Doi-gias  A  Du'ante  7315  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW  #515  East  Bethesda.  MO  20814 

Chns  Durbin   1630  Duke  Street  Aieia^O-a   VA  22314-3465      _ -.... 

Damei  T  Du-ham  601  E  Street  NW  W3i^  -glon  DC  20049     _.. 

Ka"-e'>ne  M  Dutiih.  liOO  Connectici.!  Ave    NW  « 1300  Washington.  DC  ZOOSMlOl 

I  .>;  L  Duibury.  2000  K  Slreel  NW  I8D0  Washington.  OC  20006    . 

f  -fs!  DuBester  815  16th  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Will  am  P  OuBose  IV   1050  17in  St .  NW.  1700  Washington  DC  20036 

Matia  L  DuMond.  1300  South  Clinton  Street  Fort  Wayne.  IN  46801 

Robert  f  OuPree  Jr    1801  K  Street.  NW.  1900  Washington.  OC  20006 

Denis  J  Owyer   1155  15lh  St    NW  1400  Washington.  DC  20005  _,.— 

Stoat  S  Dye  2000  M  Street  NW  Wasn,n|;<on  OC  20036 


Oy- 


',  ):be, 


I.  V 


D- 
Ou 

Do 
Do 

Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Ne«  Hj-;i-  ■>  Jvf    NW.  IIOOO  Washington.  OC  20037 


Dyiienia  Gossttt.  BOO  Michigan  National  Tower  lansing  Ml  48933 
Oo 

Oo  

Oo         , , 

Do         „ , 

Do  

Do 
Talis  Ozenitis.  633  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW.  1600  Washington.  DC  20004 
DCe  tnternationtl.  kK.  1133  ConMCticut  toenue.  WN  Waslnngton.  DC  20036 


Oo 
Oo 


Jefrey  P  Eagleson.  1001  Connecticut  Ave    tlOOl  Washington  DC  20036      

Matthew  C  Eames  POBoi  70  Boise  ID  83737  

Aninony  S  fan  One  South  Pmckney  Street  PO  Boi  2113  Madison  W!  53701-2113  . 

D:  

:   Re  «  Ea-,'-nan.  555  13th  Street.  HW.  11010  East  Washington.  OC  20004-1109  .. 

R.tje- t   L  Laton  4921  Essei  Avenue  CieA  Chase  MO  20815  _ 

Eaton  Assocates.  Inc  4921  Essei  Arfe^.-e  Cnevy  Cnase  MD  20815       

Robel  E  Ebei   1G25  ConnectiCu)  Ave    NW  »!014  Washington.  DC  20036 

B'enOa  L  Eberiy  50  F  Slreel.  NW  tlObC  Washington   DC  20001  -_ 

Kevr  James  Echols  425  2nd  Street  NW  Wasn.ngion   DC  20001  

George  Eckert   12100  Sunrise  Valley  Or  ve  Reslon  VA  22091      „ 

i'.  G-avf.  H  Associates  2001  M  Sfee!   NW  4tn  fioc'  Was.ngton  DC  20036 

Dl 


i;e-d-  ".:  •:  Relations  Woria«i3e   U2:  K  Slreel   NW  lOtn  floor  Washington.  DC  20005 

Hff-M  [:je   700  N  Fairtai  Slreel  1601  Aieiandna  VA  223M  

(.  ,^-  (  ^-..  .  |,,. ,  ,j   ;qi  Pennsylvana  Avcrje  NW  Washington  OC  20004  

!::.-  U-.-j-,  •  :•:  Ne«  Hampshire  Ave    NW  ilCsO  Washington.  DC  20037 

Dc  l-HI 

Dc  . - 

Dc                                                                                                 ...™«_.™™™ 
Ecucation  Legislative  Sennets.  Inc.  5855  Staduim  Street  San  Diegc  CA  92122 

Do  

Do     .-iz~rr"ri"TZ!!Z"zizzizn i._izizi 


Cc-.-ications  Satellite  C:-; 

CcTjIe; 

ConsonCalec  Ra    Cc^ooration 

fetle'ai  Nat.cna.  Mortgage  Assn 

General  Motors  Corp  , „.„„ 

Co  c^ar  Sacns  &  Co  „___^ 

McCaw  Ce'jia'  Communications,  bic 

MonSanlD  Company  

Naiiona^  Cade  leievsion  Assn  Inc ™._ 

Nevaaa  Resort  Assn    

Sneii  Oil  Cor^pany  , 

Unlet  Ai-  Lines  Inc  „ __. 

Warner  Ccmmunicariors  Inc       .^.„„ 

A»-Chin  ho  an  Ccn-ir.^r.ty  ..„. 

Bo.s  Forte  Banc  oi  Cnipsewa  Indians  

Campc  Banc  ol  Mission  InC.a's 
iC^mm.ssioneO  Officers  Assn  c'  the  USPHS 

Leech  lake  TriDa-  Courc  : 

Minnesota  Ins. an  Gam.  ng  Assocation  

National  Inoian  Gam.  ng  Association 

Santa  Clara  Indian  Puebio  .„ 

Siietz  Tribal  Council  

Tohono  0  Odham  Nation 

Tuai.o  Trbes 

wniie  Earth  Inbal  Council 

Koch  Industries    Inc  „ ...... 

Distilled  Spirits  Council  of  the  US    Inc  

Whiteforfl  Taylor  &  Preston  (for  Giddmgs  i  Lewis.  iKl    

Whiteford  Taylor  &  Preston  (FodNalHHUi  Coasliuctors  Asm)  . 

American  Bankers  Assn   . „ „. 

Crown  Control  Corp  . _ 

Industrial  Truck  Assn  . . 

Lord  Corporation  

Walbro  Corp  

National  Ass"  of  Bond  Lawyers      _.. 

Phiii  cs  Peiroieum  Co  


Lake  Andes-Wagner  Wate'  Systems.  Inc  

Mid-West  Electric  Consume-s  Assn    ._„ 

National  Assn  ol  State  Energy  Officials    

State  0'  Hawaii.  Oeot  of  Business  i  Economic  Development    

Times  Mirror  Company  „ 

Duniac  &  Browde'  Inc  (for  Acurei  Environmental/CA  Energy  Commission) 
Duniac  &  Browder  Inc  (fo' American  Methanol  Institute) 
falcon  Carriers 

Acurei  Environmentai/CA  Energy  Commission  ._ _. 

American  Methanol  Institute        .___™..„  . 

American  Council  for  Capital  formation . .-..„._ 

farmers  Educational  i  Co-Operalive  Union  ot  Jbnertca 
International  fed  ot  Professional  &  Technical  Engineers 
Caitei  Petroleum  Corp 

TV  14   Inc  „ 

ford  Motor  Co  _ _„ _.._ 

Clean  fue's  Development  Coalilnn  . 


National  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Assn  _. . 

American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons  __....___... 

Miiiiken  &  Company 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Soc-ai  Security  &  Medicare 

American  fed  ot  Labor  &  Congress  c*  Industrial  Organizations 

National  Ocean  Industries  Assn   .  

Lincoln  National  Coip  

American  Teii'ie  Manufacturers  Institute.  Inc 

McNa  r  Group  Inc  (For  Bombardier  Corporation)      

McNa'  Group.  Inc  . , 

G'aram  &  James  (For  American  Hawaii  Cruises) 

Air  Transport  Assn  of  America    _„_ 

American  Lithotripsy  Society „__ 

Apei  Marine  Corp     .._„. 

Atlantic  Richfield  Company  ._ __.. „„_. 

East  Astatic  Company,  et  il 

Greek  Shipping  Cooperation  Committee 

Interdean  AG 

International  Air  Transport  Assn  (lATA) 

Liberty  Maritime  Corporation   ___.. 

Medical  Care  International.  Inc . 

REN  Co'poration  USA    .... 

Surgicai  Care  Affiliates.  Inc ,_ 

US  Naval  Institute  


Committee  on  U  S  Business  Canadian  life  t  HeaRIi  his.  tesn  . 

Discovery  Cruises  Inc  _. 

Magic  Line.  Inc  

Miiita7  Boot  Manufacturing  Assn 

Systems  Control   Inc        

Total  Petroleum,  Inc 

Universi!>  ol  Michigan  Medical  Center 

Sears  RoeDuci  t,  Co 

Dii  mti  Atf  of  the  Gen  Del  lor  Armements 


Societe  Nalionaie  D  Etude  et  de  Const  de  Moteors  D'Amalion 

Sotreava  

Laniide  Corporation  „. 

Idaho  Power  Company  „ 

Quaries  &  Brady  (foiMeOicai  College  of  Wisconsin)  

Quanes  &  Brady  (for  Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co)  

Si.n  Company    Inc  

Eaton  Associates.  Inc  _ 


Enserch  Corporation 

f  reeport-McMoRan  0  C .  IBC  

Tandem  Computers.  Inc  ...___ .._ 

Emerald  Resources  Inc    

Jorden  Schulte  &  Burchette  .._„___„ 

OPEDA  

Sa'ety-Kieen         

Railway  Progress  Institute  . 

Coca-Cola  Foods  „ 

Consolidated  Seafood  _.. 

Kansas  Department  of  Commerce 

Pinnacle  Dara  Corporation        

Stepnens  Inc  _.... 

^ong  Beach  Uni'ieC  School  District  

Oakanc  Uni'ied  Schooi  District  

Sacramento  City  Unified  School  Distnct  . 
San  Diego  Unified  School  Distnct 


6.25000 

23KM 

USO-Se 

2.eOOM 

I.OOOM 

12500 

50000 

12.50000 

5.72000 

2.75000 

1.75000 

13.50000 

467  50 

51193 

937  50 

300  OC 

143  75 

825  00 

1400  00 

731i8 

116  50 
816  22 

200000 
2.250  00 
4.00000 
2.00000 


2?  500  00 
5.000  00 


2.70000 

9.600  00 
12.000  00 

4.500  00 
15000  00 

13.793  J4 


3J0DM 
COOOAO 

5.665  00 
74139 

5.000  00 
16154  00 
17  46537 

2.700  00 
900  00 
357  00 

6.235  09 

9.375  00 

2.000  00 
1.000  00 

5.85200 

265  00 

9.910  00 

4.980  00 

800  00 


10.032.73 


7.1(7.00 

moo 


i.208  00 
64500 


IOI« 
i;0IBilO 


1.450.00 

2.750  00 

2.550  00 
350.00 
600J0 


35.000  00 
729  68 
202.73840 
10.500  00 
10.500  00 
10.500  00 
7.500  00 
5.062-50 

~"5.00000 

'"■"152000 


21760 


148  60 

142  75 

1483  27 
148  60 
142  75 

IJilib 


1.91250 
1.507  00 


54  50 

1.150  00 

2  175  09 

695  15 

520  00 
800 
44  88 
57  78 

90  79 
22  67 

26010 

12  44 

22  93 
764  78 
113  05 

1707 


1.44367 


37  00 

94721 


1.031.00 
28  50 
10  00 
130  00 


16.338  67 

107.113  70 
99  20 
204  35 
239  15 
336  21 
5T3« 
99^86 
i.Hi  5[ 
?9;8{ 


May  20,  1992 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


12259 


12258 


CONGRISslON  AI     KI(  OKD^HOrSE 


Max  20,  1992 


"j'ta-  :a'  c 


OKant/at'On  or  InijividuJi  Filing 

Emptoyei/Clienl 

Receipts 

Eipendilures 

Do 

San  francisco  Unified  School  District 

637  36 

Ch'islme  »  tdxa'Ds,  633  Pennsim    .  5..     w   ■•       *j(niinlon  DC  2000« 

Oean  Witter  Financial  Services  Group 

)  Rodfl«  Edwards  ?60  Mjauon  »»<■   '<••«  •    .   •»' 

American  Paper  Institute  Inc 

IK*  Edwards.  3000  Fitsi  Naloriai  Bann  B.Oi  PC  Boi  1.'3  MoDiK  M.  J6M1 

Societe  Nationaie  d  Etude  et  dc  Const  de  Moteurs  d  Aviation 

456  25 

Do 

Teiedyne  induslnes  Inc 

1  052  48 

MicnaeiO  Edwa-ds   1?01  16tn  Strwl  NW  Wasnmjion  OC  ?0036 

National  Education  Assn 

4  160  65 

135  50 

Snetry  L  Edwards   1330  Conneclicul  «w    im  Saile  300  Wasmniton  OC  ?00361702 

Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manutactur.ng  Assn 

500  00 

68  00 

Edwards  Associates  iO»  Second  Si    W  Wasnmjion  OC  20002 

Confederated  Inbes  oi  Warm  Springs  Reservation 

Paul  S  Egan   1325  15th  Sireet  im  1503  Wasnmgton  DC  20005 

Vietnam  Veterans  ol  America  Inc 

13  587  00 

203  00 

Wiiham  J  E«fi|   '00  Anderson  Mill  Road  Purcnase  tt»  1057' 

PepsiCo  Inc 

382  50 

Pelef  J  Eide  1615  H  Street  NW  Wasi.r-jTsn  DC  20062 

U  S  Chamber  ol  Commeice 

2  500  00 

Eugene  E.denOerg   1133  I9ti  "".i-   *«  aj.-    j.;n  OC  20036 

MCl  Communications  Corp 

R3»l  Eiguren,  '02  West  icj-      —■■   <       B    .c  ID  83702 

Davis  Wright  Tiimaine  (For  Idaho  Cooperative  Utilities  Aisn) 

Alliert  C  Eisenoerg   i;35  Nf»  m  a».   .e   w  njsnmgton  DC  20OO6 

American  Institute  ot  Architects 

18,159  98 

Roliert  EisenDud  1155  CanneciiCot  A^i    NW  *j-,'.njton  OC  20036 

Waste  Management  Inc 

3.550  00 

Eail  B  Eis«nnart   1320  Braddocli  Place  a':]  Anandna  VA  22311 

National  Pnvate  Truck  Council 

Udj  S  E.snaugle,  225  W  34tl>  Street  New  Yom  NT  1012i' 

National  Commercial  finance  Assn 

12  500  00 

1674  00 

Ell  Alothem  Norin  America  Inc.  Three  Par«way  Pn.iadeiphia  PA  19102 

6  567  02 

J  Burton  Ellet  ir    1301  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW.  1300  Mashington  DC  20004 

National  Cattlemen  s  Assn 

1000  00 

Cliirtes  W  Elliott  Wisconsin  Petmieum  Council  25  W  Mam  St    l'03  Madison  Wl  53/03 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

155  00 

Emily  K  Elliott.  204  WtiitehursI  Ha'i  Stiiiwater.  OH  '40 'S  0001 

Oklahoma  State  University 

4  847  50 

1051  74 

John  M  Ellis,  1120  Fairtieid  Auenue  Roseville  CA  95678 

Alliance  d  Government  Managers 

1638  38 

1638  38 

Rodney  G  Ellis   1331  lamar  Suite  1550  Houston  IK  77010 

Solar  I  Ellis  (For  Republic  oi  Meucol 

4  073  95 

Kenneth  W  Ellison   1001  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  KOO  S  Wasliington  DC  20004 

Bel/  Investment  Company  Inc 

Gary  Elmestad,  PO.  Ba  3153  St  PeHis.  MO  63376 

City  ol  0  Fallon 

600  00 

179 

Do       

City  ol  St  Peters 

341000 

3  33 

Do      -- 

St  Charles  Co  Economy  Oevelopmem  Counc.i 

3  333  33 

190  20 

Nancy  C  ENeoO,  15th  (  M  SJfMts.  m  Wjsftmgton.  DC  20005 

National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  ol  the  u  S 

Alyson  A  Emanuel  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  1755  Washington  K  20037 

BAyCorp 

146  15 

Emergency  Committee  'or  American  trade   1211  Connecticut  Ave    NW  1801  Washington.  DC  20036 

75  895  65 

111505  28 

JoAnn  Emerson   1200  17th  Street  HW  Washington  DC  20036 

National  Restaurant  Assn 

1500  00 

990  00 

Emerson  Electric  Co,  8000  W  Fionssani  St  UuiS  MO  63136 

779  56 

John  M  Emery   1101  Vermont  Ave    NW  Washington  OC  20005 

American  Medical  Assn 

25  00 

Michael  1  Emig   1125  15th  St    NW  Washington  OC  20005 

International  Brotherhood  ot  Electrical  WOfkerj 

18  832  00 

443  00 

Randy  Eminger  7209  Dukes  Place  Amaniio  IK  79109-6481 

Southwestern  Public  Servce  Co 

1  563  75 

210  03 

Energy  Consumers  t  Producers  Assn  Boi  1726  Seminole  W  74818-1726 

10.975  00 

Gary  0  Engctretson   1350  New  Vork  Ave    NW  1200  Washington  DC  20005 

Contract  Services  Assn 

4740 

Ralph  Engel   1913  Eye  Street  m  Washington  OC  20006 

Chemical  Specialties  Manulactutin  Assn  Inc 

Michael  Engienardt   1825  1  Street  m  »400  Washington.  OC  20006 

Intel  Corp 

15  00000 

4  813  59 

English  First  8001  Forties  Place  #102  Spnnglieio  VA  22151 

218  354  99 

206,963  13 

lotetta  E  Enioe  8  Oak  Hiii  Drive  Edwardsviie  11  62025 

Federation  ol  Ameficjn  Consumers  I  Trlteierj  ifACTl 

2.50000 

Environmental  Business  Assn   1150  Connecticut  Ave    NW  9th  Floor  the  ConnKtiCut  Buildmg  Wjsh.njion  DC  20036 

Eostem  Becker  t  Green.  PC    1227  25th  Street  NW  ISOO  Washington  DC  20037 

Aflna  lite  I  Casualty 

Do 

Mf  J  Task  Force 

22  50000 

Do 

Northwestern  National  Lie  Insurance  Co 

2  650  00 

Do 

PKA  foundation 

530  00 

Do 

Southern  Caiilomia  Edison  Co 

12.000  00 

Do 

Voluntary  Hospitals  o*  America  Inc 

7.750  00 

Paul  A  Equate  600  Pennsytvama  Ave   SE  tTOO  Washington  OC  20003 

Independent  Insurance  Agents  ol  America  Inc 

51235  00 

Equipment  leasing  Assn  ot  America   1300  North  17th  St    11010  Arlington  VA  22209 

thomas  1  Erickson,  1030  15th  Street  11020  Washmglor-  OC  20005 

Nalional  Grain  Tnde  Council 

Erisa  Industry  Committee   1400  I  Street  NW  #350  Washington  DC  20005 

97  200  00 

19.532  00 

Gtegory  0  Erken.  1275  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW.  »501  Washington.  DC  20004 

Knights  ol  Coiumous 

7  750  00 

lames  I  Ervm   1667  K  Street  NW  1310  Washington  DC  20006 

Baidt  Inc 

Do 

Kaman  Diversified  Technologies  Corp 

9.018  59 

18  59 

Do 

Martin  Marietta  Corp 

1791754 

1.666  54 

Oo 

Mip  Instadset/ungstneOC  Gmbh 

42  074  34 

15074  34 

Do 

Northrop  Corp 

Ingoll  G  Esders  815  16tn  Street  NW  Washington.  OC  20C06 

International  Longshoremen  s  Assn,  Afl-CIO 

13  500  00 

162  16 

Detorah  M  Estes   1515  Wilson  Boulevard  Arlington.  VA  22209 

American  Gas  Assn 

2  000  00 

24146 

John  T  Estes  2300  N  St    NW  1600  Washington  DC  20037 

International  Council  ol  Cnnse  lines 

7  800  00 

10.985  00 

Sherry  Eltleson  215  Pennsylvania  Ave   SE  Washington  OC  20003 

Public  C.ti»n 

7  500  00 

Stephen  E  Eure   1840  Wilson  Boulevard  Arlington  VA  22201 

National  Milk  Producers  federation 

11.250  00 

1 1  250  00 

Mary  lo  Eust.ce  412  First  Street.  SE  Washington  DC  20OO3 

National  Automobile  Dealers  Assn 

3.300  00 

Bilty  Lee  Evans,  1301  Connecticut  Ave    IM  1700  Washington  OC  20036 

B  L  Evans  t  AssKiates  (For  Great  Western  financial  CorpI 

Oo 
Brock  Evjns  666  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE  Washington,  DC  20007 

B  L  Evans  k  AssKiates  (For  Paul  Revere  Lile  Insurance  Companyi 

National  Audubon  Society 

4  400  00 

165  00 

Cindy  Evans,  1250  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW  4210  Washington  OC  20036 

National  Forest  Products  Assn 

Cleve  Evans  PO  Boi  841  AOiiene  TX  79604 

West  Teus  Ut.iites  Company 

David  C  Evans   1200  18th  Street  MN  Washington  DC  20036 

Building  Owners  &  Managers  Assn  Int  1 

Donald  C  Evans  )r ,  655  15th  St    IM  (310  Washington  OC  20005 

AfWC  Inc 

Do 

Scholarship  Consultants  al  North  America  Inc 

Lynwood  )  Evans   1020  19th  Street  NW.  1780  Washington  DC  20036 

U  S  West  Inc 

366  40 

Robert  B  Evans.  919  18th  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20006 

American  Financial  Services  Assn 

250  00 

Robert  D  Evans  1800  M  St    NW  Washington  DC  20036 

American  Bar  Assn 

40O00 

50  00 

Bl  Evans  and  Associates  Inc   1301  Connecticut  Ave   NW  1700  Washington  OC  20036 

Great  Western  Financial  Co-T) 

5  000  00 

Oo 

Paul  Revere  Lile  Insurance  Company 

2.50000 

Evans  Group  Ltd.  1010  Wiicoosin  Ave   NW  Bill  Flooi  Washington  DC  20007 

Interim  Government  lor  Nat.onal  Unity  m  Liberia 

Oo 

Matiack  Systems  Inc 

Oo 

National  Independent  Automobile  Dealers  Assn 

8  00000 

345  00 

Do 

Republic  ol  Cyprus 

16.000  00 

Oo 

Towers  Financial  Corp 

4100  00 

fawn  K  Eveoson   1420  «  Street  NW  1600  Washington.  DC  20005 

Footwear  Industries  oi  America 

feltye  A  Eversoie,  4434  Indigo  Lane  Harwood,  MO  20776 

Agricultural  Ut-iijation  Research  Institute 

Do        

American  Bankers  Assn 

1.000  00 

99  39 

"«        - - — - 

Eversole  AssKiates  (for  North  Dakota  Agncultural  Products  Utilitalion  Commis- 
sion) 
American  Petroleum  Institute 

5  062  50 

122  95 

Wayne  S  Ewiflj  Associitrt  ^tifltum  InJiiflnts  ol  PA  PO  Boa  925  Harrisburg  PA  1710* 

Paul  K  Eyer  PO  Boi  8600  HarnsBurg,  PA  17105-8600 

American  Osteopathic  Assn 

2.600  00 

ESCO  Eiectroncs  Corp  8100  W  Florissant  St  lows  MO  63136 

1.36(75 

F/P  Research  Associates,  170O  H  St .  NW  11000  Washington  DC  20006 

American  Bus  Assn 

Oo 

National  Cable  Television  Assn  Inc 

500  00 

Oo 

Northrop  Corp 

50000 

Do      

Wiley  Rem  t  fielding  (for  BMW  at  North  Amenca  Inc) 
Wiley  Re>n  t  Fielding  (For  Utilicorp  United  IncI 
Chevron  Companies 

500  00 
2  000  00 

Do      

Dan  I  Fagff  1401  fyeStieet  NW  »1200  Washington  DC  20005 

DarryiH  Fagm   1625  K  Street  IM  11 150  Washington  DC  20O05 

Americans  lor  Democratic  fction 

6.250  02 

Robert  R  Fahs,  1101  15lh  St    NW  1205  Washington  DC  20005 

Cargiii  Inc 

2  500  00 

DaieW  Faliat  PO  Boi  119Maumee  OH  43537 

Anoenons 

Farm  Cred.t  Council   50  F  Street  IM  #900  Washington,  DC  20001 

1  0.000  00 

2.520  OO 

David  M  Farmer   1629  K  Street  NW  (1010  Washington  OC  20006 
Martin  I  farmer  PO  Boi  40789  Jacksonville  FL  322030789 

Alliance  0'  American  Insurers 

35  000  00 

Barnett  Banks  Inc 

26  125  00 

9  916  30 

Farmers  Educational  i  Co-Operative  Un.on  ot  America  600  Maryland  Ave    SW  I202w  Washington.  DC  20024 

204  956  00 

109.808  90 

Dagmar  I  Farr  1750  K  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Food  Martieting  Institute 

300  00 

Michael  Farrar  1250  Connecticut  Avenue  IM  Washington  OC  20036 

American  Paper  Institute  Inc 
Syntei  (USA)  Inc 

4  125  00 

Richard  I  farrell   1015  15th  St    NW  1401  Wain.nglon  OC  20005 

3,107  46 

Marcus  G  Faust  332  Constitution  Ave    N{  Washington  OC  20002 

Central  Utah  Water  Conservancy  O.st'iCt 

20  418  75 

1  527  33 

Oo 

Clark  County  Nevada-McCarran  International  Airport 

19  656  25 

270  25 

Oo 

Geneva  Steel 

9  000  00 

479  67 

Oo 

Kirton  McConkie  t  Bushneii 

2  325  00 

Oo 

las  Vegas  Vaiiey  Water  District 

20,790  00 

438  34 

Do 

Public  Service  Co  ol  New  Meiico 

13  975  00 

284  36 

Oo 

Sierra  Pacilic  Power  Co 

26  437  50 

194  67 

Oo 

Slate  ol  Montana  Dept  ol  Natural  Resources  k  Conservation 

2,32500 
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Bilifloducers  Counc-i  iFo-  Da  -y  Fa-me-s  'c  Resco-s :  f  Da  -.  Polipil . 

Wljorleague  Baseball  Payers  Assr  

National  w,i;iiie  Feoeraticn  

i-tpr^atiC-a' AOvse-s  Inc  ilForEmtjassy  0*  Turkey) 

Ackerscc  &  Eeidmar  ;For  Government  0'  QueOec   Ministry  ol  International  A'- 

'ai-s; 
Howrpy  J  Simon  (For  Government  ot  Quebec  Ministry  c*  International  Attairs) 
Ame-icac  Shootmg  SpoiTs  Coalition   In- 
Na'iDna  Gem"-  to  P-ese-ve  Soca'  Secu--y  &  Me::i:a'e 
Interrat'O-a  Aavse-s  he  '.Fj- Embassy  0'  T^mpv 
Na'iora'  Ccmm  rr  Preserve  SoCiji  Security  i  MeCiCa-e 
Employers  COu"C:    5"  Eieiitip  Compersa'io- 
NatiC-a  Ass-  ol  heme  Buiiae'S  o'  the  ij  5 
»~e-,:ar  Coiege  o'  N^'-je-Mijwives 
Gene-iC  P-ia-maceuiiCa  l-Jus'ny  Assn 
Cocce-ne:  Eece,'a  Rai  r;ao  AdmiaiiUation  Enplogftes 

Eastma-  tocai  Ce        

American  Ejj-pss  Gc         

fe'guson  Company  lEor  City  ol  MIIMAa) 

Ferguson  Company  (For  City  ot  IngtoMOII) 

City  of  Livermore  CA  

Ee-guso-  Company  (For  City  o'  Norwaik) 


Ee-guson  Company  (For  City  o*  Ocea'Sidel „_____. 

Ferguson  Company  (For  City  ot  Provcl . 

Ferguson  Company  iFo'City  o'  Redono-  Beac-' 

Ferguson  Company  iForCity  o'  San'a  Ara,  

Fe'g.son  Company  iForCity  ot  Sou'n  Salt  Une; 
FpiguSOi^  Company  iFor  Hamittot^  Palnersl 
Ee-guSon  Company  (forlmpenai  irnga'ior  District) 

The  Ferguson  Company  (For  Interstate  5  Consortium)  

Fe-guson  Company  (For  Irvine  Company)  

Ferguson  Company  (Fo'Long  Beach  Transit)  

Ferguson  Company  [ForOceanSiOe  Reflevelopment  Agency) 
Ocearsioe  Smai  Datt  Martio-  Caiitorma 

T'le  Ferguson  Company  iFc-  Soutneas'  Wa'e-  Coalition)  

T'arsportation  Co--'3o'  Agencies  ..._...._.„ 

National  Assn  ot  B-oaocasters  

Mortgage  Ba-kers  Assn  o'  America 

Na"  cna  w  ;  ite  Feoeration       

America-  Paper  Insttuie  Inc    


AB  Hagg'unC  t,  Sonar 

Be  mge'  Mac-,  ne  Shoo  k  Shipyard  Inc  

Soar  Aercsoace  Lt3 

W  R  G-ace  &  Co  'Wcnc  Heaooua-te-s    .._ 

AiaOama  Farmers  Feaeiation 

National  Assn  tor  Biomedical  Research 

Nationai  Assn  ot  Marutacturers  

Investment  Company  Institute  

Eme-aio  Seafoods.  Inc  ..._„______ 

Sea-Lana  Service  Inc 
Unicn  CarCiOe  Corp 


uiiiuii  uaiuiue  uuiy 

Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co 

Na'iOna!  InOustrial  Transportation  League 


Amoco  Corporation  

Chicago  Mercantile  Eichange       _ 

Ame-ican  Collectors  Assn 

ECucation  Legsiative  Services  Inc  (For  long  Beach  Unitied  School  District) .. 
touca'ona  Leg  slative  Services  Inc  (For Oakland  Umtied  School  Distnctl  .. 
Education  Legislative  Services  Inc  [for  San  Diego  Unified  School  Distnct) 
San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 

Scramento  C.ty  Unified  School  Oistnct  _.., 

American  G'ouo  Practice  Assn   Inc  

Chevron  Clompan.es  . 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp    

Natona!  Restaurant  Assn        

International  Communications  Assn  

Ame'ca-  Consulting  Engineers  Council 

Eette-ai  Legislative  Associates  (For  Citizens  Commission  to-  Human  R.gmsl 

Eeoe'ai  Legislative  Associates  (For  National  Coaiilun  Of  IRS  Whistleblowers) 

Inte-^ational  Longshoremen  s  Assn  AR-CK) 

De'enaers  of  Wildlife 

Secuia  Group  

Amprxa:!  Petroleum  Institute    ^ 

Bui  ington  Northern  Railroad  Co -. 

Ohio  River  Co  

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  Iiic< 

Space  Systems/Loral 


Flanagan  Qrouj  Inc  (ForOomimon  Resources,  Inc) 

Virginia  Powe-  ....... 

Dcmi-ion  Resources.  Inc      

Virginia  Powe-  

Aa  Hoc  Coa  ten  on  Intermartiel  Coordinatien 

Ame-can  Ampuiancp  Assn  „ 

Ameiica-  Health  Care  Assn 

A-^ie- can  0-!omet-iC  Assn „.. 

A-ercars  tor  Ene-gy  i-aepenflence/Omancma  Basic  Economy 
Anneuse--Bus:-,  Ccmpanies   nc 

Assocation  0'  American  Raii-uaos  

Auipmo'ive  Re'-ige-atiOn  Products  Institute         ...__ 

Centei  Feoe-a'  Systems  „__ 

Ce-'eo  Auct'Cneers  Assn/Nationai  Auclionetrs  ASM 

Cn,:»3saw  NatiOn 

C-  -opractic  Pnysic.ans  Initiative  Fund 

C  t  /ens  lor  a  D'ug  Free  Ame-ica 

C  a-k  Oii  

Esseite  Penoatiei  Corp  ....„ 

Eve-eady 

EDS        

Ferreiigas  

Institute  c  Sc-it  ReTiciing  Industnes  . 


11.500  00 
3.075  OC 
76  59984 


2.731  19 
9  000  00 
1.809  00 
2.67600 


2.0l3il 
1.660.00 


2.4SIM 
L(«l.« 

iMiat 


27364 


1.0W.00 
12.26(00 

2.166  00 

3.208  00 
2.500  00 
3  720  00 
1.220  00 
3  000  00 
1.849  00 
3.300  00 
I  833  00 
6.000  00 
2.625  00 
4.500  00 

10.800  00 
2750  00 
1,220  00 
813  50 
4.375  00 

20  000  00 
I  000  00 

31.200  00 
135  24 

208  00 

13  500  00 

11,350  00 

22  500  00 

5  000  00 

!  775  00 

95  00 

13.500  00 
125  00 
384  60 

3.000  00 

2.043  35 
10.000  00 
2.090.00 


1.00000 


1.200  00 
2.000  00 
1.00000 
2.4B6  00 
103  64 
15.000.00 

25.000  00 

1.50000 

750  00 

4.SO0OO 


22  500  00 

15  000  00 
13,400  00 
21.000  00 
24  999  99 
20.75000 

225.000  JO 


25  00000 


14  000  00 


2.375  28 
92  OO 
19  647  05 
6580  36 
2.731  19 
9.000  00 
4.01224 
176i5 


273  64 

300  00 
1642  00 

704  52 
83  94 
96  25 

288  53 

1069  82 

30  53 

89  45 

6169 

832  14 

569  86 

108  66 

1.O0191 

6165 

3865 

27  48 

1014  07 

875  89 

1.543  03 

227.77 


85.569  00 
553  95 
367  07 
579  47 
135  00 
834  89 


1.511.00 

2S« 
6603  90 

6131 
1.474  58 

56  25 
3.43874 


806i5 


24  00 


2J4034 


676 
40683 


491.M 


134  40 
20  50 


44  OC 


12260 


(  ()\(,HlSsI()\AI     KKOKI)      HOI   si- 
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OfllitilllKXi  9f  Indiyitull  F>l>n| 

Empiow'/Client 

Receipts 

tipenditures 

Do 

lason  Pt^a-maceuticais 

Do 

leCere  Waung  Stick  Foundation 

3  000  00 

8  4C 

Do 

Mara»ui  Charters 

45  000  00 

223  75 

Oo 

Mastercard  international 

22  00000 

158  55 

Do 

McDonnell  Douglas 

Oo 

National  Collegiate  Alhietic  Assn  (NCAAI 

65  33200 

4  062  5! 

Do 

National  Spiritual  Aisemoiy  ol  the  Baha  n  ol  tnc  US 

17  225  00 

2135  0C 

Do 

N.ntendo  Ol  America  Inc 

9,51500 

7  25 

Do 

Okiahor«a  Natural  Gas 

1500  00 

8  50 

Do 

Oklahoma  State  Chamber  ol  Commerce 

Do 

Pathoiop  P'actice  Assn 
Private  Practice  Section 

24,000  00 

187  23 

Do 

7  500  00 

Oo 

Public  Broadcasting  Service 
Sale  Tri  Disposal  Corporation 

17.000  00 

10  9C 

Oo 

8  000  00 

1.057  64 

Oo 

Sandoi 

461250 

12  95 

Do 

Sony  Corp  ol  America 

60000  00 

833  59 

Do 

Spectator  Management  Group 

Do 

St  Louis  Nn  Partnership 

Do 

Superstar  Connection 

Do 

Syva  Company 

45  000  00 

2  604  75 

Do 

Third  Oistnct  Industrial  Oewlopment  Imtialiw  fund 

7  500  00 

346  79 

Do 

Union  Pacii't  Resources 

29  818  00 

1  812  38 

Do 

United  Homeowners 

Hk  «  FUmmj  IZObO  WooOMrd  Aw  Deiro.i,  M(  «8203-34% 

Brotherhood  ol  Ma  ntenance  ol  Way  Employes 

Michiet  Fl«niin|.  1300  N   l/Iti  St    •  1010  tilmgiox  VA  72209 

American  Assn  ol  Euuipmenl  lessors 

Icrry  P  Flemmi.  OHio  PtUDleum  Council  ii  I  Stut  St    f  1960  Coiumous.  OH  4321S 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

1000  00 

1.27368 

Ronnie  G  Fliooo.  701  Ptnnsirlvinij  Aw    NM  iDOO  Wastimoton  DC  ?0004 

R  G  Fi.ppo  I  Associates  Inc  Ifof  ««lna  lite  (  Casualty) 

3  75000 

Oo 

R  G  Fiippo  t  Associates  Inc  (For  Alabama  Power  Col 

2  100  00 

Oo 

R  G  Fi.ppo  (  Associates  mc  iFo'  AmSouth  Bank! 

1.200  00 

Oo 

R  G  Fiippo  t  Associates  mc  (For  Colsa  Inc) 

1350  00 

Oo 

R  G  Fnpoo  i  Associates  Inc  (For  Edison  £letlr<  Institute) 

3.500  00 

Oo 

Federal  Eipress  Corp 

1.950  00 

Oo 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Insurance  Co 

2  000  00 

Oo 

National  Automobile  Dealers  Assn 

2  100  00 

Oo 

R  G  Fiippo  i  Associates  Inc  (For  Norfolk  Southern  Corp) 

1575  00 

Oo 

R  G  Fiippo  t  Associates  inc  (For  RJR  Nabiso  Washmiion) 

2  850  00 

Oo 

(For  South  Central  Bell) 

1800  00 

Do 

R  G  fiippc  and  Associates.  Inc  (ForWaycn)s5«.  He) 

120000 

Flo(«H  Business  Assocuns   lB2i  111  St'tei  NW  »40y  Wasnmgion  DC  20006 

Control  Data  Corporation 

Do 

Cray  Research  Inc 

28  090  80 

Do 

MEOCO  Containment 

2.000  00 

Oo 

State  University  System 

31248  00 

Oo 

Umwrsity  ol  Alaska 

lO.OOOOO 

Oo 

Umwrsily  ol  Nevada-las  Vegas 

16.551  29 

Oo 

Westmghouse  Electric  Corp 

18  879  49 

Karen  fionn,,  lj;b  Connecticut  Aw  m.  11016  Wjihinjlon.  DC  20009 

Environmental  Delense  Fund 

5  000  00 

4  787  50 

David  I  Figiy.  2300  It  SliW.  NW.  t}2i  ll»ailiiii|toii.  K  20037 

Murphy  i  Oemory,  Ltd  (For  Cable  i  Wireless  North  America  IncI 

Do 

Murphy  4  Demory  Ltd  (For  California  Energy  Company) 

775000 

500  00 

Oo     

Murphy  (  Demory  iFor  ME8A  HI 

1000  00 

300  00 

Rutn  Flower  245  Seconi)  SIree*  NC  Wasltinfton  DC  20002 

Friends  Committee  on  National  legislation 

5  954  16 

Veronica  M  Fio»0  3306  Fallen  free  Gout  Aleundna  VA  22310 

Brunswick  Corp 

189  70 

lonn  J  Fiynn,  112b  i;th  Street  NWWasn.njton  OC  20036 

International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers 

7  500  00 

422  71 

Fkus  on  ttw  Famiir  420  H  Cascade  Aw  Colorado  Sprinis.  CO  809O3-33b2 

43.573  00 

26.107  00 

Foley  ii  latdner.  17/5  Pennsylvania  Awnue  NW  11000  l*as"in|ton  OC  20006-4680 

Aurora  Health  Care  Inc  et  al 

Do 

Coidweil  Banker  Real  Estate  Group 

R  D  Folsom.  1317  F  Street  NW  1400  WasHinilon.  DC  20004 

Giaio  Inc 

500  00 

Do 

R  Dully  Wall  i  Associales 

1.250  00 

Food  i  Allied  Service  Trades  Deol  Afl  CIO.  815  1611  Street  m  1408  Wasnmgton  OC  20006 

17  38100 

17  38100 

FkO  Marketing  Institute   1750  K  St .  NW  Wastimgion  DC  20006 

4  750  00 

FooOserwce  I  Packaimj  Institute  Inc   1901  Nonn  Moore  Street  Ailmgton.  VA  22209 

1.620  00 

FwlvKar  DistriDutors  &  Retailers  ol  America   1319  F  St    NW  1700  Wasnmgton  DC  20004 

2.500  00 

Man  S  Forties   11  Ouponi  Circle  NW  1300  Washington  OC  20036-1207 

Albers  &  Company  (For  May  Department  Stores  Col 

lames  E  Ford   1333  New  Hamsshire  Awnue  »*»  Wast^.ngton  DC  20036 

Atlantic  Richlieid  Co 

620  00 

Forest  Farmers  Assn.  PO  Boi  95385  Atlanta  CA  30347 

9.747  04 

Edward  H  Foigotson   1020  -  16in  Street  NW  Suite  300  Wasliinglon.  DC  20036 

American  Share  Insurance  Corporation 

Do 

Enserch  Corporation 

Do 

Eihide  Corporation 

Oo 

GNB.  Inc 

Do 

Northern  Indiana  Public  Service  Company 

Do 

Stidmore  Owrngs  t  Mernii  (SOM) 

Do 

Supenor  National  Insurance  Group 

lames  R  Forrester.  PO  Boi  94661  Ciewiand.  OH  44101 

Centenor  Energy  Corp  el  al 

3.11063 

4.348  07 

Liiry  Forrester.  3601  Vmcennes  Road  PO  Boi  68700  Indianaoolis.  IN  46268 

National  Assn  ol  Mutual  Insurance  Cos 

Rictiard  0  Fortm   1275  K  Street  NW.  1850  Washington.  DC  20005-4006 

National  Industrial  Transportation  league 

1379  50 

20  00 

T.acy  Fortson  818  Connecticut  Aw    NW.  1303  Washington  OC  20006 

National  Assn  lor  Biomedical  Research 

37  00 

Richard  C  Fortuna   1440  New  York  Aw    NW  1310  Washington  DC  20005 
Nancy  C  Foster.  1300  I  Street.  NW.  Smle  950  Washington.  OC  20005-4107 
Donald  I  Fowler  PO  Boi  50627  Columbia  SC  29250    

Hazardous  Waste  Treatment  Council 

750  OO 

375  00 

American  Soybean  Assn 

26947 

42  00 

Chem-Nutiear  Systems.  Inc 

Do                                                                    

Delaware  Container  Corporation 

3.562  50 

Do 

Giant  Cement  Company 

585  00 

111  15 

Do 

Greenwood  Dewtopment  Corp 

3  737  50 

1.369  10 

Alissa  I  Foi.  655  15th  Slrtel.  WW  1350  Washington.  DC  20005 

Blue  Cross  t  Blue  Shield  Assn 

5.155  00 

1.11515 

Barbara  Foi   110!  Pennsylvania  Awnue  NW  1950  Washington  DC  20077 

Federal  Home  loan  Mortgage  Corp                            „.... 

10.000  00 

1730  24 

Geraldme  Dieti  Foi.  39  Fairvicw  Road  NarDeHh  PA  19072 

National  Inslulute  on  Dealness  i  Other  Communication  Disort. 

542  31 

Foi  Bennett  i  Turner.  750  1711)  Street  NW  •!  100  Washington  DC  20006 

American  Soc  ol  Clinical  Oncology 
Bristol  Myers  Sijuibb  Co 

75  00 

Oo 

Oo    _ 

Fisons  Corp 

,,^. ^ 

Oo 

Healthcare  Management  Altematiws.  Inc 

680  00 

Oo 

Hollmann-ia  Rxhe  Inc 

Oo 

lohnson  &  Johnson 
lerterle-Praiis  BiologiraK 

Oo 

107  50 

Oo 

Merrniial  Slnan-K^ttenng  r.anr»r  r>ntK 

Do 

National  Coalition  lor  Cancer  Research     . .   

D* .,      . 

New  Merlifji  A^uviilrs   Inr                               ,, 

Ol 

Pickens  County  Medical  Center                    „.   

Do 

Seiono  Laboratories  Inc                              _ __ _ 

Wireless  Cable  Assn  Inc 

240  00 

Do 

412S0 

Foi  Group.  USA  lid.  PO  Boi  1831  Charleslon  SC  29402 

Camp  Barsh  Batei  i  Tate  (lor  Sea's  Roebuck  t  Ca).  tl  «l 

lohn  L  Frank.  PO  Boi  8082  Eau  Cla<re  Wl  54702-8082 

National  Presto  InduStnes.  Inc 

5  780  00 

«in 

Peter  M  Frank,  1667  K  St    NW  1250  Washington  DC  20006 

Kerr-McCee  Corp 

2.500  00 

Richard  L  Frank.  1400  16th  Street.  NW  1400  Washington.  OC  20036-2220 

Oisson  Frank  (  Weeda  (FoiAt  H«  fiut  StanOtrO  Rulciiitliiiit  Giwpl 

Stephen  R  Frank  607  Ajure  Hills  Onw  Simi  Valley  CA  93065 

Church  ol  Scientology                              .„ 

1.500  00 

953  26 

Faye  B  Frankfort  9312  Old  Georgetown  Road  Belhesda  MO  20814-1621 

American  Podiatric  Medical  Assn                 

4000  00 

Walter  L  Frankiand  )r    1730  M  Street  m  1911  Washington  OC  20036 

Silwr  Users  Assn  Inc                                                      

1.08000 

200.00 

Ellis  B  Franklin  5025  Wiscons.n  Aw    NW  Washington  DC  20016 

Amalgamated  Transit  Union    Aft-ClO _ 

Rooeri  S  Franklin   2Q0  Park  Awnue  New  York  NT  I0I66 

Coudert  Brothers                                                               

2.00000 

Thomas  C  Franks   1220  I  St    NW  1510  Washington  DC  20005 

1.50000 

Franson  Hagety  i  Associates   1155  I5lh  Street  m  Suite  710  Washington.  OC  2000S 

lohn  9  Fian;  PO  Boi  10568  Pomoano  Beat-  Fl  33061-6568                

National  Campaign  Inr  a  Peare  Tai  Fynd                      ..,,.., .,.., 

2  315  28 
2.000  00 

Mjrjn  c  Franj  ,';,';  De<-v.  P.i->  W  *j.- -jton  DC  20008 

65886 

Oojgiai  f'ft)erg  II   151b*  ,_    8.'   »r    i'   '   V*  22209             ....         .._... ... 

1.023  00 

RoMrt  M  Frederick   1615  H  ^:    NW  rtai- ^j:.     OC  20006                —     -. 

6,000  00 
1  000  00 

John  S  F'edencksen  1101  ConnKticul  Aw    NW  4700  Washington  K  20036 -       -    

Regional  Airline  Association    ._.    __    .... 

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  of  An«nei  ..._ 

lames  I  Freeman.  1125  15th  Street.  IW(  Washington,  DC  20005         - — 

4  665  00 

15383 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


12261 


O'gan^ation  or  Indiviflua 


Z/,  :  *  f'ft'    .Hi  Con-.ectiC  «vf    NVi  «?i?  Was"irig'or  DC  7C::i 
Pa.  a  D  f-ef  BiS  Connecticut  A»ini,p  NW  »90:  Wasnmgtor  DC  2C'eQ6 
Freer  t  Alagia  CMd   iOOO  Thoras  )e'ie-scr  Si    NW  1600  Was'.ng'on  DC  200C7 
VerrickO  French   1455  Pennsyiwar  a  »«'.,?  NW  i;2bC  VOsrir^giin  DC  20004 


frenci  i  Company.  1455  Pennsyl¥an:s  Aw 
Dc 


NW  i:760  NasMiiitoii.  OC  2IMM  . 


Dc 


'■r-n    316  Pennsylvania  Aw    St  IJO*  Washington  DC  20003 
.'->■  kiix  ales  Inc   ]U7  I  St'eet  NW  #500  Washington,  DC  20006 


D:  _„_.... 

Hi-e'  ne  L  Frij.  IIOI  !5th  Si-W   NW  Aat' -gton  OC  20005        — . 

*--e'te  P  Fnbourg,  3900  Wiscl"s  -  Aw    NW  Washington  DC  20016 ^ — „___„_ 

G  W   lam  Frick  1220  I  St'eet  NW  Was'  -r.s"  OC  20005  . 

B:-a.CA  Fried  888  17lh  Sl'ee'  NW  »900  Wa5^.^g•:'•   DC  2D0!;6  — 

I  !■-  F'anii  Ha"s  Sh'wr  &  lacjsso"   ::::  Pf's,  ,an  a  Airf    NW  »800  Washington.  DC  20004-2505  . 

Dc  — 


»■    :  f  f-.ecian.jer  Jr    12jC  lit  'ytf   N*  »4::  Was-  -.gron  DC  2OO05     

(   M.cnae'  Fnedn-an   321  West  From  St'eel  PO  Bo)  ICO:  Vec  a  PA  19063 
ia*f',  M  Friedman   1100  Citizens  B'dg  Ciew.and  OHlV.a 

Dc  

Gai  fiej-a-n  553  13tn  Street   NW  IJCW  Wai^ -g-t-   DC  .:::i 

fp':',  :■! -ne  Coll mbia  Gorge  3;9  SW  Was^^^■c^  a]:.  Per- arc  OR  97202 

(■en?^  c' NiOCO   In:   225  Hawrio'a  Aw    tl  Na'ieir   PA  ;907r  

I'  t-1',  Corr.."^  :n  Nationa.  Legis  alio-   245  2nc  St    NE  Wash  ngior  DC  20002 

f:«aT  0  F-."s    ,77!  N  Street  Was^lng;on  OC  20C36 

C-i'n  M  Fntzei  499  S  Capitol  St    Sw  1401  Washington  DC  20003 

Ai-F-ni  312  Massachusetts  Aw    NE  Washington  DC  20002 

Mjrcy  Masters  Frpsh  2030  M  Street  NW  Washnjton  DC  20036 

Gordon  H  Fry  900  19th  St'eet,  NW  Washington  OC  20006       

Fuibright  i  laworski  801  Pennsylvania  Awnue  NW  Washington.  OC  20004 

D« ..,--■ — 


Dc 

Dc 


1-0  1615  H  St    NW  Washington  DC  200S2   

:250Ere5t'Kt  NW  Washingtcr   OC  2OO05      . 

.-•nan  II  818  Connecticut  Awnue  NW  11020  Washington.  OC  20006 


Recec't 


Dc 

k.-  «  F.'si  Searle  Washington  Office  One  MasiacHusetts  Aw .  IW.  Suite  800  WasliiiiJtW.  K  20901 

tiCA  Fai-ness  Coalition.  PO  Bo«  66674  Was'  -glan  DC  20035  

I.  e  (f  gn  Gackenbach.  1615  H  Stree'  NVi  Washington  DC  20062  — 

Ja-^es  E  Gaffigan   1201  New  York  Ave  ,  NW  Washington  OC  20005 

Gage  (  Tucker  2120  I  Street  NW  I8!C  Washington  DC  20037  .-.-,. 

Oc 

Oo  - 

FioyO  D  GaiDier  888  16th  Stiee'  NW  iVaihmgton.  DC  20006-4103  ~ 

Ha-*  Gallant  8001  Braddock  Road  SprmgLeid  VA  22160  — 

^•"leene  E  Ganegos   1155  15lh  Street  NW  aaOC  Wasr.ngton  OC  20005  — 

IC-- Paul  Galies   1155  15th  St    NW  1710  Washington   DC  20005 
Pe'e'  S  Gambei.  1100  15th  Street  NW  »70O  Washington  DC  20005 
Bruce  Gamoie  PO  Boi  71440  Wasf  ngijn  DC  20024-1440 
Cneryi  Gannon   2000  K  Street  NW  I80C  Washington  DC  20006 

C-  5  B  Cans   i:".  New  le-sey  Avenue  SE  Was"  ngton.  OC  20003  . — , , __ 

NtcieGa'a   9-,C  No-"  Was' ngtjn  S'tp' Aif.an:- a  VA  22314        — „_....___ _ . — ~ 

Sanca  M  GaiDtcnt   1350  New  York  Aw    NW  Washington,  DC  20005  

IsaOeaGarca   1201  16th  S:    NW  le:*  Was-. -gton  DC  20036  

Rayi'.cnc  Garcia   1745  letterscn  Dai  1  H:gi*3)  41200  Arlington  VA  22202 

R:-a-cE   Ga'Omer   1600  Rhode  Isiano  Aw    NW  Washington  DC  20036      -~ 

la'f-  H  Gardner   121  SW  Salmon.  11400  Portland.  OR  97204-2924        . ■_— ~ 


irca  Nelson  Gardner   121  S  w 

Sherwm  Gardner  1010  Wise::--  • 
Gardner  Canon  i  Douglas  ;  •. . 
Nancy  Garland  1505  P-nce  '-•■■f 
Ar'hony  Garrett  150  A"-?ve'  ;^ 
let  D  Garrigan  i: ,:  '  -»'  " 
fneodore  I  Garrs"  J,;  '  ■/  .' 
Janet  M  Ga">  PC  fc  .  :-  S;.. 
Icnn  C  Ga-l'anC  ;  i  v..  ,.i  -. 
Garvey  Schubert  &  Ba'"'    ....  f 

Dc       u>™— 

Dc       

Oo        

Dc        

Do         

Dc 
Dc 


fA  •-  :  Aj 

».■    NW  A.i    ■  - 


OR  97204-2924 

r:n  DC  20007   ... 

DC  20005  

:-i4 


■  ■»»■   lA   ««  :  Washington.  OC  20005 

f     l  /<>_•  -i-:-   DC  20003 

I.    '    MC  J'JBAf  0715 

?•■•  Awe    NE   <21C  Washington  DC  20002 

-DT.ac  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20007 


anc«  ManJac'jrf's  Assn   Inc    1901  North  Moore  Sfeei  Artin(lon.  VA  22209  . 

Ga'.n-    .'j:vv    NW  Was". ngion.  OC  20036  .».i 

P-.i.j  Gasiew   : 'C^  1e«  r"*  A^e    NW   1801  Washington   DC  20006 

B'jcp  A  Ga'fS   ?j;  P3«  Was" -g'G- Co. 1  Falls  Church  VA  22046  _. 

Ha!"iGav»"   PO  Bji  .4.' 349  Aif.ar-^a  VA  22313 

FpS  GeO'P'   :■;■:  Pe-rsyiva-a  A<e    NW  ».300N  Washington  OC  20004 

P.i^an- Ge;    ,.«  o!".  Sfeel  NW  lilOi  Washington  DC  200C5  — 

Rilpt  C  Gea:    ;"5  Peachlree-Dunwoofly  Rd    1500-G  Atlanta  CA  50342  

Dc 
Mc'o"  A  Oe'  CG'DOia'e  lai  Det^arTn-.en 
£  se  Gene  -"a-3-  ib.'O  I  St-ee^  NW  »8: 
Ge-ie'a'  AwatiC"  Man.'aclarfs  Assor  a'.c 
Gi-neia  Insf.-nen:  Corporation  iS99  l  i: 
Gp"e'iC  P".a"naceu'icai  Incstry  Ass"  ?'''. 
Dane  )  Gene'^us  .331  Ptnnsyiva- ,!  Avf 
C"?"!  k  Genevie  '^46  Donnycroo»  C;. 
1C--  Gen':  .f    .9:7  E  S'    NW  Was' 


B;:---   MA  02110 


Ma" 
NW 


;■:-   DC 


i--ff  H*  1^:.  A; 
F  ••"  f.oc'  Was"  ■«:: 
'  Ave    »;4C«  Ne»  Vj- 

SGO  Nortn  Washington 

nandaie  VA  22003 


-  ngton.  X  20005 

DC  20036     

.  NY  10016  ..„ 

OC  20004-1703  - 


w    a-T.  A  GeC'ghegan    1200  18th  Sfeei  NW  Was"  ngton  DC  20D36  

Na-ry  Who'^o'-  George  555  13th  Street  NW  IIGIO  E  Washngtcn  DC  20004-1109  . 

Dc  

Dc  

k-sf:"G  Gerarc  9i«  i6'"  S:    NW  14.;:  Wast^rngton  DC  20006    

LO.  sGe-De-    .905  K  St    NW  Was" -g'o"   00  20006  

R  :"a';  C   Ge-gie   IBOC  M  Sfef'  NW  I3:b  S  Washington   OC  20035         

Scof  A  Ge'ke  555  Lt-'a-  P-a.-a   SW  li:i:  Washington   OC  20024         

M-f  ne  Oc:-';gf  Ge-a;"   ::■"  4  M  '.■■>■'••-  NW  Was"  '£•:"  DC  20005 


Dairymen,  Inc 

French  I  Company  (For  International  Eleclninics  Mlgrs  (  Consumers  o!  Amer- 
ica. Inc) 

French  &  Company  (For  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  Inc)    — _. 

Frwich  t  Company  (For  Wheels  Inc)  -. „-_.. 

International  Electronics  Mtg-s  i  CotiSumt'S  ol  AfflCfiiia.  he — . 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co  In:      ^ . — 

U- 'ec  Pate  Se-nct  - __m™— — 

Aas«a  Dfcai^e't  c'  Environmental  Consetvatmi ™ — 

A""eus?'-B.s:'  Comsames  Inc    , 

Lcs  Angeies  Cdi.""*  Sa-  'at'S"  District  .....„.„_„__.^ ^ — : 

James  M  Mj-tg:me-y  Ccs. '  "g  Engneers  Inc 
M  nntsoia  M.-.  -g  i  Ma-.'ar-.'ing  Cc   (3Mi 
Federal  Natc^a.  Wctgage  Assr  'Fa-"'e  Mae 
Af^.erica-  Pe'-oieuf  Ins'  'u'e 

Ho  I  an:  4  Kn  gn'  (For  Si  Jatins  Hame  Hea:15. _. 

General  Eiec"ic  Co      .™„__ „_ 

GciS'tch  &  Kes; 

Lonja    Inc  

Virgin  Isianos  Rum  Industries   Ltd       

Natonai  T  re  Oeaie-s  &  RetreaOers  Assn  

Ciouse  Pagano  &  Friedman  (ForChem  Senrice.  Inc)  . 

Ce-.terior  tne'gy  Corp 

Summ  t  Ene'gy  Storage  Inc 

Inle'Slate  Nat. 'a  Gas  Assn  o'  Amenca  .... 


National  Assn  of  Broadcasters 

National  Assn  of  Independent  Insurers 
T'ust  (or  Public  Land 
Common  Cause 

Aluminum  Assn.  Inc  

Avis.  Inc  _______ 

Barrett  Resources  Corp    — _ — 

Crysen  Corp  

Rugby-Darby  Group  Compinies.  Inc  .... 

Sound  Refining  Inc        „__ 

Systems  Control.  Inc 

US  Chamber  of  Commeice  -- -.-. — 

Aerospace  Industries  Assn  of  America  Inc  — 

Collier  Shannon  t,  Scott  (For  Comdisco  Med xai  Leas.ng  Group,  lie) 

Collier  Shannon  &  Scott  [For  Florida  Lime  &  Avocado  Trustees)  

Collier  Shannon  i  Scott  (For  Granite  Rock  Companyi     

Collie'  Shannon  i  Scott  (For  Summit  Engineering  Co'P)  

G  D  Seane  I  Co 


U  S  Chambe'  of  Comm«t« 

Ame'ican  Hotel  i  Motel  tesn  - 

Black  i  Decker  Co'o      — 

Pepsi  Co.  Inc  _.. 

Piz7a  Hut  Inc  

International  Dairy  Foods  Assn 

National  Right  to  Work  Committee 
McNair  Group  Inc 


National  Small  Busmess  Unite* 

Sonat  Inc  — 

National  Bankers  Assn  

National  Conm  to  Preserw  SoCiai  Security  &  Medicare 

Committee  for  the  Study  ot  the  Ame'ican  Electorate 

American  Academy  of  Physician  Assistants  

Spiegel  4  McDia'mid  (For  American  Communities  tot  Cleaiwp  Eqaitf  (MXEI)  . 

National  Education  Assn        . ...______ „ 

Rockwell  International  Corp    ....„„_.___„___.._._ 

National  Rifle  Assr  of  Ame'ica   

Gardner  Ccsgrove  i  Gatdne'  (Fo' Lindsay  Hat  Heii  &  Weigier  (for  RENTRAK 

Corp.ll 
Ga'dne'  Cosgrow  &  Gardner  (For  Lindsay  Han  Neii  &  Weigler  do'  RENTRAK 

Ccrpl) 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America  Inc 

Aowntist  Health  System/Sunbelt  Hcspital  System  

American  0[:tomeiric  Assr  

Cilirens  tc  Reiias.e  and  Safe  Highways  (CRASH)  

American  Cons,  t  ng  Engineers  Council  -..™ — , — ^ — . 

American  NuCiear  Ene'gy  Council  _ : 

National  Counc-  Socai  Sec.-ty  ManageniMt *$». I«c 

Amway  Corp  _ — , — 

Canadian  Embassy  — 

City  ot  Aberdeen  

Early  Winters  Resorts.  Inc      — — 

Intetocean  Management  Companj .™™.. 

Ministry  ot  the  Environment    ..„..„„...„«._♦.... — ^ — ,....„....„ — ™- 

Space  Industries.  Inc ,.....--„ 

Tacoma  Public  Utilities  , — — . ■ — 

Totem  Ocean  Trailer  Express,  kc — — 


5.000  00 

10  780  00 
300  00 

250  00 
100  00 
900  00 
325  00 
125  00 
1.500  00 

18  000  00 
6.495  00 

43.335  00 
1.000  00 

17.50000 

2.000  00 
2.43000 

2.920  00 
900  00 

139  50 

5.287  50 
12.00000 

1000  00 

2.500  00 

400  00 

5.306  00 

25  00 
500  00 
11.875  00 
500  00 
500  00 
325  00 

2.50000 
3.75000 


EjoenC''u'es 


American  Bar  Assn  

U.S.  league  of  Savings  Institutions     _ 

National-American  Wholesale  Grocers'  Assi 

National  Assn  of  Cham  Drug  Stores   ..„.__ 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp  . — .„„__ 

American  Sugarbeet  Gmwers  Assn       „. 

Robert  H  Keiien  Cc  (ForCalone  Control  Council)  

Keiien  Comoany  (For  Infant  Formula  Council)  

First  National  Bank  ol  Boston     _ — 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Compin) __ 


Amenc*  . 


National  Assn  ol  Manufacturers 

Ed. son  Electric  Institute 
Associated  General  Contractors  o' 

Securities  Industry  Assn 

Enron  Corp  

Natural  Gas  Alliance  tor  the  Generation  of  Electncitit  . 

Transco  Inc  -. 

American  Furniture  Manufacturers  Assn 

(^mm.umcations  Workers  of  Anie'ica   

Do*  Ccrnng  Co'P  - -. 

Hcnca  North  Amenca  Inc _ ._ 

National  Assn  cf  Home  Bu  ide-s  Ot  the  Unitei!  States 


4.62000 
4  687  50 

1.000.00 


9.837  00 
25  005  00 
17.000  00 
13.518  75 
3.340  40 
3.000  00 

22750 

227  50 


39500 

23622 
2.100  00 
6.600  00 
8  700  00 
8  250  00 
4  500  00 


20  965  00 

6.000  DO 

400  OO 

2.187  00 

3.000  00 

500  00 

27600 


10000 


1.500  00 
8.518.99 

2  420  30 

3.700.00 


UOO.OC 

7JB2.O0 

5.00000 

150.00 


1.20150 


9500 


101243 
484  9£ 


264  29 

5893 
104.81 


708.74 


2.72940 
30.72415 


510.00 
6^1100 


38  68 

765  98 

3  00 

52  44 


525.00 

10.67405 
15000 


461.52 


mm 

401.77 


3.31405 

548  50 


12315 
12315 

5588 


199  78 
787  64 


388« 


SOM 


95.15 


250.00 
7J33.00 

8.51899 

15  30 


■  424  45 
224  60 
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Ofgini/ttion  or  Individull  filing 


C^rlSlo()^^f  I  CiJi'Ti- 
Warnt  GiODcns  80 :  '•>• 
OiviO  «lesie»  Ci6t»rs 
Harthi  *  Gibbons 
Ga-v  I  Q'ttn.  80;  Pt- 


Hannn  Gcun   1600  E)<  Slml  m  WiiAin|to«  DC  ;000« 

iltnndn  Gtrjien.  IIIS-C  Wfst  SliKI  Vinigolis.  MO  21401 

«/vm  i  Cniie   1016  1611  Si    im  6in  flow  Wasltinfton  DC  20036 

Oinny  GfiOftiini  9014  fjisijf  Rojd  Mtlpan  ¥«  ??10? 

CUif  Ghylm   1401  fi-  '/ -r'   NW  I.::    *r,-    ^'an  DC  23005 

•k«-tn.-    i "•  Aieijnd'.i,  VA  22314 

vol'  ]  A<f    Nvi  f^A    Mathington  DC  20004-2604 
»-  .0-    .  i   ■  *,»•  wi  Wjsmniion  D  C    DC  20O36 
.-■.-■     ■  «,/.    "(W  *^.^.njton  DC  20036 
»a   J  A«t    KW   1;^.  ^(jsHinpon  DC  20004-2696 
»r;>fCfs«i«   nil  14IB  Sl«t  WK  1)00  Wjsri.njtiin  DC  2000i 
»5W  »  Gilloid   1200  inn  Sl'ffl  l««  Wjsh.npon  DC  20036 
luCit  K/'Mt  Gi»ovicn   12;5  (>"■,,  .j-  j  «w    NW  1400  *ishinjtw  DC  20004 
»oti«:1  C  GiUrili   1'2!>  l»Mp',i-  Dfv  >.  t«,  11004  fclinpon  VA  22202  4102 
Hjrl  0  Gii6«1   '"  141*  %-K'.   W  Hrj,-  -jTon  DC  20005 
Pimna  Gillxl  215  Pfnnsfi.j:-  1  «»r-.p    ,?  WiMiinjion  DC  20003 
RiciU'i)  GiiOert   1015  IStr.    •■"■   H»i*j.-    f  ■   DC  20005 
jKQiKime  G.iijn   ;7;noim.i;m     •  •«■   HI    II 10  WjiUmjion  DC  20002 
lowpft  «  G'lian   1899  I  it—'   i«*  I      ;  i^ainniton  DC  20036 
Ma'>  A/ir  C'lieece   !!46  ;-•"    '-'■  "M   ''3  fiooi  Washmjton  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 
Neal  P  GiiKn   1/25  K  Strnt  WW  II2I0  WasKinftoii  K  20006 
Micnati  B  Gilletl  4612  Mf-  :  i-  »«-  .-  North  SealtH  IKA  98103-6936 

Do 
Oa»i()  GmeMe  440  first  Sf»»-   IV*   •>      nushmglon  DC  20001 
Biad  G'lman  2300  Clarendon  Bivd  .  11210  Anin|to«  VA  22201 

Do 

Do 

Do 
lim  Gilmon   I73S  Hn  Vixk  Awnut  NW  t500  Wainin|ton  DC  20006 
Cinn  !din|ion  Wadf  t  UnMn  Ix  803  Pfmce  Str««l  AinanOfia.  VA  22314 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do        _ 

M  

k  

Do 
GinsOu'i  feldmait  t  Bress  CKartrfM   1250  Conn«licul  Aw    NW  fSOO  Washmiton  DC  20036 
Caesar  A  Gioiilo  PO  Boi  5/93  Carefree  A2  853/7 

Do 
Carolyn  H  Giolilo.  POBu  5793  Ciretrte  U  85377 

Do 

Gerard  Giovanieiio   777  I4ti  St    l«*  Wasnmslon  DC  20005 

Girl  Scouts  ot  ttie  USA.  830  riiird  Avenue  New  Tort  NY  10022 

BrenSa  M  Girton  901  East  Capitol  Street  St  Washington  K  20003 

Michael  I  Giiillrida.  204  E  Street  W  Washington  DC  20002 

Eai  E  Gielde   1155  Connecticut  Ave    m  MOO  Washington  DC  20036 

Lawrence  I  Gladchun  27777  muter  Road  farmington  Hiiis  Ml  48334 

Nicholas  )  Glaus   1600  M  Si'tet  IfW  iVashmgtjn  DC  20036 

Glass  Packaging  Institute   ;s      «    • -•   i«vi   a      '.l  Washington  DC  200O6 

Matthew  0  Giassei   1919  Pi  >  "   c   Wfi  n,  ■    ,■  -   DC  20010 

law  Offices  ol  Ihos  Gieaso^     •  B  m'.i,      ■-  •  wr  New  rork  NY  10O04 

Gary  R  Glenn  One  Mxxlward  Avenue  12400  Detroit  Ml  48226 

Martha  Core  Gienn  4637B  S  36th  Street  Aii>ngion  VA  22206 

Sara  B  Glenn.  3225  Gallows  Rd  Room  3C  004  fairfai  VA  22037  0001 

loanne  Giisson.  700  14th  Street  m  Washington  DC  20005 

Joseph  Gioyd   1023  15th  Street  NW  Suite  300  Washington  DC  20OO5 

Richard  D  Giuck   1801  H  St  ret  NW.  Suite  1200  Washington  DC  20006 

SteslianieR  Godiey  2500  Wilson  Bivd  1301  Aumgion  VA  22201 

lames  W  Godlove   1776  Eye  Street  NW  1700  Washington  DC  20006 

iean  C  Godwin   1010  Duke  Street  Aleiandna  VA  22314 

Hevn  C  Coebel  2530  San  Pablo  Avenue  IJ  Berkeley  CA  94702 

(udith  M  Co«t  PO  Bfli  130092  St  Paul.  MN  55113 

Ai  lames  Golato.  1533  New  Hamoshire  Ave    NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Harvey  S  Gold  8100  Oak  Street  Dunn  lonng  VA  22027 

Gold  (  Lieoengood  Inc   1455  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW.  1950  Washington  DC  20004 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  7~~"r""~"'~~"™"""izzi 

Do  

Do  

Do 
Do 
Do 

te  

k . ,__,____ 

Ol  _. , 

Do 

Dc  _ 


Emoioyer/Clrent 


Gold  fieiO',  Ooeial.i-.j  u  Meiamte  HC«  .'»,  Glumt  100  Bfjwiey.  C*  fttti 
CrfiDDe'j  k  Speclor   1229  19th  St .  m  Washington  DC  20036  


Motion  Picture  Assn  of  America  He 

Siera  Cluti 

RenfwaDie  fuels  Assn 

Association  for  Regulatory  Reform 

Chevron  USA  Inc 

Retired  Officers  Assn 

M.d-C»ntinent  O'l  I  Gas  Assn 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  America 

Laidlaw  Waste  Systems  Inc 

Central  (  South  West  Senrces  mc 

American  Bikers  Assn 

National  Restaurant  Assn 

PKific  leieS'S  GrouD 

Compressed  Gas  Assr\/Helium  Advisory  Council 

National  Assn  of  Realtors 

PuOliC  Citiien 

American  PuOK  Health  Assn 

Advocates  for  Highway  t  Auto  Safely 

Eaon  Corporation 

Lepon  McCarthy  lutkowit;  i  Holnnrth  (FoiAstri  Holdings  Corp) 

lepon  McCarthy  lutkowit/  I  Holrworth  (f ot  DynCorpI 

lepon  McCarthy  Jutiowil;  i  Holmorth  (fo<NMP  Corel 

American  CoTto"  Shippers  Assn 

Atantic  R<hfieid  Company  

PKifiC  lumper  (  Shipping  Co  _„ 

American  Israel  Pupiic  Affairs  Comm 

Alaska  Groundf'Sh  Data  Bank 

Rooertson  Monagie  t  Eastaugh  (Fot  Aleutians  East  Borough) 

All  Alaskan  Seafoods  Inc 

Robertson  Monagie  i  Eastaugh  (FoiCrty  of  Kenti) 

American  fKfory  Trawler  Assn 

Allied  Signal  Aerospace  Co 

Eduifai 

firearms  Training  Systems  Inc 

lockheed  Corporation 

Oglethorpe  Power  Corp 

SvKdish  Ordnaxe 

Turner  Broadcasting  Sirstem  Inc 

U  S  Cane  Sugar  Refiners  Asm 

Watkins  Associated  industries,  inc 

Home  ShopO'ng  Network   IrK 

American  Assn  cl  Pastoiai  Counselors 

U  S  Chamber  of  Commete  for  Nat  i  Info  I  Education  Utility 

American  Assn  ol  Pastotai  Counselors 

Capital  International  Communiutons  iFofiJS  Clumbef  ol  Cofflmciu  loi  Na 

tionai  Inlormation  &  Ed  Ul ). 
National  Assn  of  Realtors . 

American  Assn  lor  Counseling  t  Development 
National  froien  Food  Association 
Waste  Management  Inc 
Michigan  National  Corp 
ITT  Corporation 

City  ol  Bwmiieid  Colorado 
International  Longshoremen  s  Assn  ATI  CIO 
laffe  Raitt  Heuer  i  Weiss  (for  Metropolitan  Realty  Corp) 
Humane  Sa*/  of  tie  U  5 
Mooil  Corp 
Monsanto  Company 
Amer^an  Veterinary  Medical  Assn 

Robins  iLapian  Miller  &  Ciresi  (For  International  federation  of  freight  For- 
warders Assn) 
American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co 
American  Assn  of  Port  Authorities 
Americans  tor  Nonsmokers  Rights 
farm  Credit  Bank  of  St  Paul 
National  Assn  of  Retired  federal  Cmpiojets 
National  Pest  Control  Assn 
All  t  Space  West  inc 
Aaska  Loggers  Assn 
Amercan  College  of  Cardiology 
American  Acaderrry  of  Dermatology 
American  Academy  of  Ophlhalmoloo 
American  Trucking  Assoi,  Inc 
Beietta  USA  Corp 
BAA  pic 

Camp  Barsh  Bates  t  Tate 
Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn  IrK 
Coca  Cola  Company 
College  of  American  Pathologists 
Copiai 

Coison  Peneie  fogieman  I  Cowen 
Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp 
Energy  Research  Corp 
Eouitabie  Lite  Assurance  Society  ol  tlw  US 
Eve  Bank  Assn  of  America 
federated  Investors  Inc 
fiat  USA    Inc 
Ford  Motor  Co 
Geneniech.  Inc 
Hopi  Tribe 

Inwstmeni  Company  Institute 
lEGISlATE 
Martin  Marietta  Corp 

Museum  Company  

Mutual  Ot  Omaha  ..121^.. 

MCI  Communications  CoiJ  _ 

National  Business  Aircraft  Assn 
National  football  League 
National  Restaurant  Assn 
National  School  Transportation  Assn 
Pacific  Enterprises 

Pennreii  Co  _ 

Pftiiip  Morns  Co  . 

Regional  Transpoitat«n  District   

Salomon  Brothers  Inc 

Thomson  CSf  Inc  

Thunder  Child  Veterans  Admi 

limes  Hirroi  Co 

Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority 

Alpha  Lytxoni  d/b/a  Pan  Amcncan  Saleliile 


Receipts 


"istration  Hospital 


4  90100 
372  00 

6  000  00 
10.000  00 

3  496  50 
I2  0O0  00 

2728  50 

I  600  00 
3  000  00 
1  500  00 
12  500  00 

8.00000 
9075  00 
122200 
4.90386 
70000 
3000 


37  50000 
30  000  00 
805  00 
14  875  00 
2  400  00 
180000 
7  400  00 

18  750  00 

2  000  00 

3  000  00 
SOOOOO 


800000 


2  500  00 


16  353  00 
1000  00 


525  00 

30  00000 

500  00 
10  624  98 
1.125  00 


lOOOOO 

I  395  00 

17  000  00 

294  00 

SOOOO 


4  20000 

3  OOO  00 
12  000  00 
9  600  00 

5  810  00 
12.00000 

3  275  00 
9  600  00 

6  25000 


5.250  00 


321300 
15  000  00 
12  000  00 
945  00 
24.000  00 
28  800  00 

6  350  00 


6.000  00 

8  000  00 

40  826  00 
38  250  00 
4  000  00 

9  900  00 
4.000  00 

80  13200 

6.583  00 
19  670  00 

2,64(100 


Ejpendilkrti 


642  11 


360  71 
100  00 

276  00 
337  56 

250  00 

800 

990  00 


101.00 


1135« 
179.7S 


6.333  J? 

29  97 


46  31 
76  21 


IIMI 


805  84 
2.Sfl47« 


152  00 
3  125  00 
4.088  93 

500  00 
2  918  79 


i2t.;4 


so  00 

2157 
2  000  00 

1.236  00 


2.232  00 

2.529  00 
2  529  OO 
2  57900 

2.529  00 
2  529  00 
2  280  00 
2  345  00 
2  487  00 
2  553  00 
2  129  00 
2.129  00 
2.680  00 

2.529  00 
2  380  00 
2  529  00 
2  529  00 
2.168  00 
2  579  00 
2179  00 
2  529  00 
2  129  00 

2179  00 
2.17900 
7  529  00 
2.129  00 
2.529  00 
2.529  00 
2.529  00 
2  529  00 
2.529  00 
2.579  00 
2179  00 
2,579  00 
2  579  00 
2129  00 
2  579  00 
2.129  00 


O'gan  ;ai.cir-  c-  i^o  *  :,3  F    "k 


:  U'l'-    .::-  ;r-  !,•■»•  XW  S..tf  i  lOO  Wasr-.rg-j^  DC  :c:3t 
Go:-s-    ,.;  Ma-yano  »vf    N[  Was" -gion   DC  ?OCC? 

.::~i'    .:>:  .'•■■;•■!■?'  NW  IbOO  Was^,1gto^   DC  ?j:36 
ik  :-j- :i.--,  i  ::     ,;.  Pf"tr'«a- a  «*--e  NVi  t90C  Wssr  rjion.  DC  20004 

R:>- 1   „   •'.•..-.»•    •■>  i:-:a';y  P'a:e  Ea'-.o-e  MO::;::         

f-.-i-:':    jl:--'-   .■::!<;"•?'  H*  ^l^■^ 'i':-   DC  ?uC.", '  


■-•■•f    j:,;    . ..  ■  Mj'..j:-_se-.  »«    W(  Wa;" -g'r   DC  .cC  !• „_,«_,„ 

*:■•  «   i^-;.>.-      'J-  Iff,:-  Da.  '  Hwv    i:.;'A'-t'"    rt.'.'?? 

La'r>  I  (.X-  ..:.  M  ,/•?«■  tf*  «a'.- 'f-'-'  oc  ."::'^  

R-:"aic  F   ::,:..;■>■    . -■:;  Co'-k- ;.■  A,.-.,   ft,  i. .; .  ^ -.- -,■:-   DC  20036  

Mft».-  C   Oxrofi"^      s;    iy«  S"(-p'   «*   :. 'e  c,;  Aas- -g'l-   DC  20005 
I  n;a  (joc  ■    "  '    i"  y-ff  Kli  ill'- 'I'--   Dc;::Li 
Kf  do  :  f,    .     ;  :,,  -if.-.cj*  Averse   Wh  Iji,,' i^asr.ngton  DC  20036 
Dc      ^ ._... 

Dc     " ""'""'""  ' 

>t-;-a-  G:""-     -  •  ►  '■■•^'  KH  >'■'.':  *ii'-  '(■:_■   DC  '.'■.''-■• 

Ma-v-ti  :,:■-■   .;:;  A  V  B;.f»a':  •;!■;:«•-,•.-  »i...:- 

l*n-  Gc  :;-    «.    Pf--.i  va- ,j  A»e    H*  »'::  rta-,-, -,-m-  dc;..:i  

Pa-la.  C  &0':c-    ..:    ><*«».«  A,e    Wi  <*■■;  Aash'ngtc/   DC:;''.'  

rta'DC  *  Gcri   '» '.  •,   -  :,-a'  i'  *r .f  T.  .:;  ND-r  CoSt  Pa-miay   i^ 'e  -.4  Ma- eia.  GA  30062 

Ca.  :  w  Gc-a-   i-.  '  Ma -f  Avu-.e   S«  Aa-.- -,-:'    DC.:::<  ...,.„ 

'a»>  A  G;-f      ,•<'.  M  :'-~'   NW  I-:;  '  Aai-  -j'.-   DC  .;D36  

M-->     j-..-    ,  .  .•■■  :•-•«■  HH*:i'_'  :•■    DC  :.:- 


i  A. 


'.\' On:  h ^■»?.,  1.::^  K '(■:■  vA  ;::c2 

■■■  :--f--   NV*   f,-  rta---C:-   DC  ;o:i6 
.:..  R..  G.-i-'-OS  B:»c .  IWi  Aitu«»ei;.i.  m  S7104-3223  . 


00 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dc 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oc 

Do 
I'-^.^C  G  a'l"    :=:■  E  ' 
Ba'ta'a  G'a;e»   ..!'*! 
k.^-  P  G'j"   .tie  D..e 
[lame  2  Graham   120C  .  '■'  C' 
Michael  Graham  625  5  a''  •  ,a 
G'aham  t  James.  7000  M.  Si-tt: 

Oo    "~ 
Ga'p-  0-3" 

D: 

Dv  

Dc 
(■ances  Turk  Granahar!   1620  L  Street  NW,  11200  Washington.  OC  20036 
Nancy  G'anese  c/o  PO  Boi  66674  Washington  DC  20035-6674         

Do 
lames  I  Granum,  1500  K  Street  NW  #375  Washington  DC  20005 
Anjrew  N  Grass  Jr    One  World  Trade  Center  14511  New  York,  NY  10048 
I-iomas  V  Grasso   :616  P  Street  NW  Suite  310  Washington  DC  20036 
Clifford  S  Graui   1800  M  Street  NW  1325-5  Washington,  DC  20036 
Eiwn  C  G-a»f,   ::'::  V  '■■»«■  NW  Washington.  OC  20036  . . 

3c  '"" '"'"""'"' 


ff  NW  Was^  ngton  DC  70006 
w   NVI  is:C  Wasnngton.  OC  20005 
i-e*'  Ama^'?'  a   VA  r23'4 
■►  :•■»<.•  H*  A.---  -,•■■-   DC  20036    ... 
•  .a-f   :.  -r  .    :  ;.i,.   -  a  VA  22314 
NW.  i:..  Ai:.-,.  i:^ri.  DC  20036  , 


ger  888  !6tti  Street  NW  Wasliington.  OC  20006  . 


fa  &'a»es  H  Associates.  2001  M  Street  NW  im  F.k-  Wash.rgton  DC  20036  . 

Dc 
Ca-t  )  Ga,  ;«■::  M  street  m.  #550  Washinpon.  OC  20036 
f"f  G-a)   ; .: :  P>--syivania  Ave .  NIN.  11000  Wishmtton.  OC  70004 
Rooert  IL  Gray.  Sui  31st  Stmt.  NW  Wnhiniton.  K  20007 

Do  —•—;;;-—- ;  ■  '; ;~;;;~;'; 

Oc  

•^0"  D  Grayson    1828  L  Street  NW  I12C2  Wa<lnn|toii.  OC  20036 

Ma-»  B  Greai)   ;;il  1 91 1- Street  NW  •402  INasliington.  OC  70036  

Gfa'e'  Aa-.-VD  'e-v;f  S'a'c-  f.  Ajcir^otive  Rfcai'  Assn  9420  Annapolis  Rd    4307  Lanham  MD  20706 
G-ea-f  Aas-  -g','  it.  .fc-a   IfKO- -aiitatiors  Assn,  PO  Boi  2626  Washington,  OC  20013 

D'--aS  P  G-et-f,   i.i  18!^  S!    NA  I'GC  Was- igicr  DC  20006   - 

Deic-ar  G-eer  61CW   llOm  StW  New  ton  NY  1002=  

Gee  gt  R  G'per,   UbOKSl    NW  Wash -g'or  OC  ."'C006 
lames  E   Green,  1100  Coonecticjt  Av?    NW  asro  Wasn.ngior   DC  20036 
Kayiene  H  Green,  2341  lellersoi-  Da.  ■,  h  g-«ai  i;:CO  An  nglon,  VA  22202 
M.ca"  S  Green   1000  Vermont  A«    NV»  ibCC  Wash  ngton   DC  20O05 


■  A  G-< 


■  *i  G-  'Cr 


Avt  NW  Washington  OC  20016  , 
'•■ffr  Arnton  VA  22207 


4:ii  p 


D; 

Dc 
A    a^  G-ff 
G'een  stewa 
I'es  Greene 
H   lipomas  G'P* 
pp-e-  [   G'ef-e 
A- If  G'pe-*ie : 

',..'anne  G'lf-l 

Ir""  G'ee^wa  i 
Sa'a-  Masse-gi 
la-f  R  G'Pgc 
la-ceM  G-fgo-v   ilOClS!    NW  •35:  Was-^rg'"   DC  200C5  ,   , 

G-fgor>  Co'njany  One  Massacn„se!ts  Avenuf  NW   »r(SG  Washmgisn   DC  70001    

Oa«!  I  G-B^n  IV  bOC  Mary  an:  4»e    SW  l?GC  Washington   DC  20J21 

U'  G,'btiir   99  Cana' Cfn'f  P:a;a  etiCC  Aieiand' a   VA  22314 

ler-rey  J  G-«D   7iO:  N  S'lee:   NW  17:;  WasiTg'or^  DC  20037 

[  t'  G':"ef   \21i  Vermon:  A«erje  NW  abOC  Wasrmgion,  DC  20005 

)c-- Wtsiey  G'"  -  »0C311  :58PO  Bo.  935  Genesee  Unit  Ray  Brook  NY  12977-0900 

RoMH  I  Gr.'i.n    !i05  Connecticut  Ave    NW  «90S  Washington  OC  20035 

G',"  r  lohrson  &  Associates,  1211  Connect-ti;-  Ave    NW  ^700  Washington  DC  70036  . 

Oc  

Do -_ 


.3-  a  Av?  1;/'  Washington  DC  20004         „ 

,    .'bOC  v/g,n,a  Ave    NW  Suite  1111  Washington.  OC  20037  . 

If'-ace  fa!  s  Cn^rcr   VA  22041  

tJ.;;:,:S!    St  Wasf  .-g<on  OC  20SC;  

^.--  In,-,;  Awrije  New  fen    NY  ;0C:2 
■"  ;4'r  Sl-ee!   NW  Aasi-'ngic'i   DC  iOCC; 

■ :   :OJC  M  Sr-eer  NW  Wash  ngion  OC  20C3t 

1400  Ibtn  St    NW  Aasn,"g!(i'   OC  20036-0001  

le  Gregg   1667  K  5"e("  NW  t/lO  Washington  DC  70006  _.; 

:;<3:  M5-ef  NW  JJX  Wash, ng'on  OC  20005  


Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 


l~:.oif" 


A-^e-'Ca'  C  V,   L  Be-'es  Unic 
Teiac:   f. 


Ane'icans  to-  Inmig'afion  Control   In: 

Keiiey  Orye  &  Warren  (Fc  Coalition  to  Preserve  the  low  income  Housing  Tai 
Crea.i; 

American  lewisn  Committee  .,     , , 

Rockwell  Inte-nationa:  Corp ,.„.„„ 

Mil!  mar  &  RotieTson  Inc    ..„. ,-„.„_„ ™. , , 

Browni-'g-le-ris  hOust'ies  Inc  _.™™.„™, _„ 

Untec  Technologies  Cofp  ,^™— ^.»„._™„,™.„ 

Nat!cna>  Assn  c'  Reaitc-s  „...„.....„.„ . 

Eipori  Prxesso'S  maasfy  Coa-ition  lEPlC) 

Iowa  Pork  Producers  Assn , ____„ 

National  Sunliower  Assn        .-„„..„.-„,,_ ,_„.„.„, 

U  S  Canoia  Assocaiion      ..„ «™,™ 

Umor  c'  Concerned  Scientist}  .... 

G'umman  Co'c  

Ncthern  Teiecom   Inc  . „„ 

National  Grain  &  fefc  Assn 

rv  !4   Inc  

Disat)iec  American  Veterans  . 

Dow  Comng  Cc'i;  

National  Reslauran*  Assn      

Gene'a   Dv-a'-'CS 
D  tC  Ma'»e''-g  Ass- 
ise Ban;  :i  Mssicr  Injians 


C'ow  T',ta'  HOLS,-g  Authority 
Mescaie'c  Aoache  Housng  Authority  , 
M,nneso:a  Chopewa  I'lOe 
NavaiC  A-ea  Schooi  Board  Assn     .,._ 
Puehic  0*  Lagyra  HouSi.ng  Authonty  ., 

Puftic  0'  Poioaque , , , ,  ,    .     ,         

Puet'c  c  Tesuoue . ,         ,  , , 

PuetIC  C  Zun  

Sama  Cia-a  Inc  an  PueSlo  ._ 

Shoshone  VOe  

lononc  Oodham,  Na'io-       ,  

A  rC  Rve-  Tai  Comm  ssion  .„ ..-..™« 

Zun'  HOuSihg  Au-no-,r, _. 

A'.soc  atec  Ge"e-a  Cc-t-actors  of  America  

Na'  :'i  Ccmm  "pe  :c  Preserve  Socia  Security  &  k^edicare  ..„_„„ „, 

^■e'-a!':-a  Ass-  c'  Amusemen-  Pams  &  Attractions         ._ 

Na'ca   Res'au'ar^'  Assn  «, ..„ 

Na"c-a  Assn  ni  Mej.ca  E:juipment  SupC'ie-s        

CitE3'>    NW  

Ccmact  Lens  Ma-u'ac'.-e-i  Acs' 

Investors  ■'  lr.S„5t-( _. 

Bannerman  anc  Associates  Inc  (for  Beirut  University  College) 
Bannerman  ans  Associates  Inc  (for  Embassy  o'  'he  Reoutjtc  of  DjitMuti) 
Bannerman  an(3  Assocates  he  (fo- Government  o'  the  United  AraD  Emirates) 

Bannerman  and  Associates  h:  (fo-Governme"'  c'  Egyc::  .._ 

Pa--a'0it  Easie-n  Ceo 

fiCA  Fa'-ness  Ccai't'on 

Pannersh.p  on  Heai*"  Ca-e  &  Em;;;[>ynen 

No-folk  Southern  CO'P 

Secu-iiy  I-aders  Assn  m:    

Union  ot  Concerned  Scientists 

Dow  Corning  Corp 


Caoitoiine  International  Group  ltd  (ForCity  of  America)     

Capitoiine  International  Grouo  Ltd  (for  MCI  Commu-ications  Coip)  

Cactoiine  International  Group  Ltd  (For  Protessionai  Lawn  Cm  (Sin.  «l  Amer- 


Ccect.onal  Education  Consuifanrs  Inc 

Mil:  &  Knowlton    tn:  , 

Securities  Industry  Ass-     

CiticorpTCitibank 


Hill  &  Knowiton  (for  AMR  Corpl  

Hill  t  Knowiton  Inc 

Hill  &  Knowiton   Inc  (For  Republic  ot  Turkey)  _. 

Hill  &  Knowiton   Inc  (for  Shakiee  Co-ooration) 
Institute  0*  Etectrica'  &  Eiect'on,,:s  Engineers  (IEEE)  . 
Federation  of  American  Health  Systems  


Hoechs'  Ceanese  Coip  

Ra  -Oow  Lot;t)y  Inc    .„„__„_ 

Food  Ma-ketng  Institute 

Motii  Core  „. 

Bath  Iron  Warns  Co-o         u 

PutJiic  Securities  Assn  

Ama igamatPd  Transit  Union   AFl-CK)  

Boys  &  Gins  CiuOs  o'  America 

National  Center  lor  Missmg  i  Eiploited  CliiMm  . 

PRC  

MacAndrevrs  &  ForOes  Holdings  Ix  _„ , , 

Premier  Hospitals  Ali.ance  Inc        

Denny  Milie-  Associates  , 

National  AutomoDiie  Dealers  Assn    ...„ ™„ 

Peosi-Coia  t.  Nat.ona'  Brands  ltd  ,...____ 
National  Assn  o'  Realtors  ...___... 

Corimon  Cause  , ,. _„ 

National  W'iC':*e  federation  ... 

Baiter 

Rosapeoe  S  Ssanos   Inc  (ForHSRglxli  hic) 
ERISA  Industry  Comminee 
Lake  Preservation  Coalition 


Nationa  fed  ot  Inoepenaent  Business  (NFIBl  ._ 

American  International  Automobile  Dealers  Asm 

M.rp-,  4  Demo-)  I'd  (For  California  Energy  Cl  Ik). 

Assx  a'lOn  c'  Sciprce-TecnnoiGgy  Cen'p's 


Ch-ys  e'  Cciipc'ai'O- 

A-  T-anspon:  Assn  :*  Ampiica         

Ampncar  Njciea-  E-ergy  Counc      

America-  Petroieui-  i-sttute  

Arr;prica"  Psychoiogica  Assn  

Appaiacn-an  Coaioea  Methane  Assn 

Arthur  Andersen  t  &:■ 

Blue  Cross  i  Blue  Stiieid  Assn       

Centra  and  South  West  Services  Inc  

City  ot  Broomtipid 

Coal  inoustni  Health  Protection  Coalitwi  ... 


1.890  00 


10,500  00 


14  000  00 
5,000  00 
1.320  00 
1.35000 
1.667  00 
1  750  00 
3.000  00 
2.250  00 
7.500  00 
9.000  00 


ISOOO 

19.577  60 
5.000  00 
1.500  00 


10.55500 

6  50 
782  50 

Imsi 

205.00 

S.498  00 


1985  00 
70.760  50 


2.000M 

t.n2jo 

■  fMoiib 

5.5O0  00 
4.0S0.00 


IJOMO 
2jBSM 
3.I2SM 


8.12SA) 
6l7iO 

1.00000 

250.00 

1.71900 

2.9S0.O0 


MOJO 

1300.00 

20000 

""4.MO  00 

5.200.00 

45000 

2.500  00 

1.00000 

17.500  00 


6.00000 
6.00000 

15.703  50 
3.000  00 
1.500  00 
7  50000 

10.00000 

8.00000 
7.220.04 


2.00000 

9.375  00 
3  400  00 

3  4010C 
28  276  00 


99je 

~MMJn 

I5JO0.O0 

3.000  00 

9  750  00 
15750  00 
17.000  00 
5.750  00 
4.525  00 
750  00 
16.250  00 


LroenOitures 


130  68 
10000 


1,550  00 


1,500  00 

5,497,83 

216  34 

846  25 

3  524  79 

3  143  28 
72C82 

•3e;22 

2.853  65 
ISO'20 


20S.(7 
990.00 


500  00 


99C0C 

;76 12 

185  00 


373.64 


76.00 


4.062  JO 
3t3.7S 


20000 
345.00 
124-54 


M2-4I 
282.23 
38705 


1.263  00 
3.242O0 

ijOOM 


114.64 


8215 

54.50 
34  08 

700  00 


149.00 

"iiosjo 

488.00 

72  00 
234  03 
378  00 
40800 
390  00 
114  00 

1800 
390.00 


Mav  20,  1992 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


12265 


12264 


CONCRi  .sSlONAL  RhCORD— HOL  i>L 


May  20,  1992 


OtianuiliOA  or  InOividuil  Filmf 

Employer/Client 

Receipts 

t»oenst..re'. 

Do 

Cowa  Partnership 

5.25000 

126  o: 

Od 

CBS    Inc 

43  500  00 

1  044  :i'. 

••-.-. 

COMSAT  Corp 

5  00000 

120  :c 

ftz: 

Ejuipment  leasing  Association 

8  000  00 

192  K 

Ethyl  Corporation 

5.500  00 

132  OC 

fc...-„ 

Fireman  s  Fund  Insurance  Cos 

3  500  00 

84  00 

s« 

General  Atom.cs 

6  50000 

156  OC 

Oo 

WR  Grace!  Co 

Do 

Grumman  Corporation 

175000 

42  C. 

Do 

HjiliDurton  NUS  Environmental  CuiporatiOr 

10  000  00 

240  c: 

Do 

Martin-Marie'ta 

9  00000 

420  0. 

Oo 

McCaw  Cellular  Communications  Inc 

9  00000 

216  C 

0» 

Me'Ck  i  Co  Inc 

1  COO  00 

24: 

Oi  -„.- 

Moio'riicie  Industry  Councn   In- 

Dt  

Naiior-a  Foc'ta*  Ifsj." 

1  250  00 

30  C 

Oo 

National  !-  •    -                         ■  .:ers 

5  000  00 

120  L 

Do 

National  M       - 

8  750  00 

210 : 

Do 

Outdoor  *:.■  ■      I  ;           -J 

Do 

Pnmenca  Corp 

8  000  00 

192; 

Do 

loOxco  Institute 

1250  00 

30:. 

tdwlrt  D  Gnftitn  3801  West  CMsle'  PiW  Nwlown  Souite  P«  19073 

ARCO  Chemical  Co 

CaiyW  Ciittiti,   2501  M  Sirwl  HW  Wasn.niton  DC  20037 

Chemical  Manu'aclurets  Assn   Inc 

540  00 

no: 

RiniJy  Cr.||s,  1052  H.jh»aY  41!  «cm  OotMn  41.  36303 

AlaOami  Farmers  Federation 

600  00 

834  ,1 

Can  N  Gnmm   1957  I  "   -•   frt  A,.^,n|ton  DC  20006 

Associated  General  Contractors  oi  Amer^a 

Mirgo  A  Gnmm.  lOOC          ■          5.-    NW  Washjnjlon  DC  20036 

laoan  Economic  Instutute  ol  Amenca 

500  00 

dormant  Gnmm  Jr    :.•      •,      ■•.-,  Cirdf  fj.rlai  V»  22033-4904 

AAA  Potomac 

Cynthia  P  GnsM.  1 101  S.il«nin  iiwl  IW  Washington  DC  20036 

IndeoenOent  Petroiew-ri  Assn  ot  Amei.ca 

20:: 

Olga  Grkavac   1616  Nonri  Fort  Myr'  Dr'vv  11300  A>iin|i(in  V«  22209 

Inlormalion  Technology  Assn  ol  America  Inc 

Mart  W  GroOmytf  PO  Boi  70  Liltit  Rocii.  W  72203 

Arnold  GroSmyer  t  Haley  (For  Anansas  Assn  ot  Securities  DeaiersI 

Oo 

Arnold  CroOmyer  k  Haley  IForMid-South  International  Trade  Assnl 

Grocery  Manutacluirrs  of  America,  mc   1010  Vthsconsm  Ave    NW  1800  Washington  DC  20007 

1  032  ? 

James  N  Groninger   1050  17th  S  reel,  m.  #500  Wasn.ngion  DC  20036 

leiKO  Inc 

18173 

Groom  t  Itoriltwrg.  ChtO   1701  P  nnsyivania  Avenue  NW  11200  Washington  K  20005 

Ad  Hoc  MGA  GrouD 

Oo 

Ad  Hoc  PFIC  Croup 

Oo 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

0»..- 

Amoco  Corporation 

Ol  

Cargili.  Inc 

Do  . 

Chevron  Corp 

150  OC 

35: 

Do 

Ell  liliy  t  Company 

Oo 

Goldman  SKhs  t  Co 

Do 

Murphy  Oil  USA  Inc 

Oo 

Nepraska  PuPiic  Power  District 

75  00 

Do 

New  York  City  leKhers  Retirement  System 

Do 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co 

Do 
Do 
Oo 

P'yv-  3",  V  \r  i-^.-jnce  Co 

P- 

P                                   ■  America 

75  00 

35000 

50 

Do 

P.:           -:   Inc 

Do 

Puerto  Siiu   UiA  fou.iOatiOn 

750  00 

Do 

Reading  k  Bates  Corporation 

Oo 

Retired  I'ves  Reserve  Group 

150  00 

Do 

Southern  Canlomia  Edison  Co 

Oo 
Do 
Do 

Sunri?Wf  f  i<":"i:  Power  Corp 

U                        -urn  Corp 

Do 

Wr       .                ."icCorD 

George  Gross  1211  Connecticut  Ave    NW  4406  Wasn-^gton  OC  20036 

Maga.-..-ie  PuS.p>r.efs  ot  Amemj  inc 

5  000  00 

Thomas  P  Cross   162'  in  Street  NW  aiOOO  Washington  DC  20006 

UcGure  Woods  Battle  t,  Boothe  (For  Appomattoi  River  Water  Aullwityl 

Jerome  Grossman,  1 10  Alaryiano  Avenue  NC  Washington  OC  20002 

Counc.l  lor  1  LivaOle  Worig 

Slevcn  A  Grossman.  901  31st  Street  NW  Wastimgun  DC  20007 

Hill  1  Knoflon  lFo<  Astra  Pharmaceutical  Pr(«uclS.  I«l 

Do 

Hill  I  fciowlton   inc  iForCetusCorpI 

Do 

Hill  1  Knowlton  (ForGertjer  Products  Corpl 

Do 

Hill  t  ibiowiton  Inc  iFor  Shatiee  Corporation) 

250  00 

Drew  Gruentwig  1601  OuM  Street  AioanOni  VA  22314 

Society  ol  Amer.ca"  F'c-.'! 

1.000 

Gerald  M  Guaniia   70  Nonn  Mam  Street  Wnus  Barre  PA  18711 

Blue  Cross  ol  Nc"-                   .  vania 

Kenneth  A  Guentner  One  Ihomas  Circle  NW  1940  Washington  DC  200O5 

Independent  Ba-"'                         :a 

50.000  00 

CaOnei  GuerraMondragon  444  North  Caoiloi  Street  1711  Washington.  DC  20001 

IKC  Internationa    -     v  >          -,' ol  Commerce  (  Industrial  Development) 

43.467  00 

43  46? : 

Gene  Guerrero   122  Maiylani)  Ave    N(  Washington  DC  20002 

American  Civil  liperties  U^nvri 

1.250  00 

Mary  Scott  Guest.  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  1800  Washington.  OC  20006 

0  Connor  (  Hannan  (For  Bianctilield  t  Moot) 

Do 

Moms  Communications 

3.00000 

Do 

Naegie  Outdwr  Advertising 

Do 

National  Rilie  Assn  ot  Amenca 

Do 

0  Connor  &  Hannan 

25.00000 

Do 

Bettis  Rainsloid 

Do 

R-ve'ii  ifves'-ent  Corp 

Do 

ft-                    —meal  Company 

Pamela  0  Gutta.n,  501  Second  Street  Nt  Washington  OC  20002 

F-  ■ 

3  000  00 

216:- 

Clark  1  Gi/ilO  Ir    GuiiO  i  Hagen  III)  100  West  liDerty  St    tSOO  Rem.  NV  89501 

v.- .    •  .  . .  ',^-y  ot  America  inc 

Mart  f  Guimond  4659C  281h  Road  Artmgton  VA  22206 

National  Motorists  Assn 

500  00 

800. 

James  E  Gunaid  Jr    1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue.  NW  1419  Washington  OC  20036 

BAy  Corp 

2  00000 

60  C 

Do 

McOermott    Inc 

1000  00 

80 : 

Do 

Waik-Hayoei  t  Associates  he 

1200  00 

75: 

Oeboraii  H  Gum.  9425  Clovcrtiiil  Road  Manassas.  V*  22110 

Capital  Cii>es/ABC  Inc 

Gun  Ooners  ot  America  Inc  8001  foroes  Place  Spnngtieid  VA  22151 

211213  76 

208.314  B- 

Ned  H  Gulhne.  209  Mayes  Avenue  Charleston  WV  25314 

American  Fed  o'  Musicans 

5130  00 

1418- 

Richard  E  Gutting  Ir    1525  Wilson  Boulevard  1500  Arlington  VA  22209 

National  Fisheries  Institute 

6  000  00 

2  Lou  Cuttman  4  World  Trade  Center  New  Yort  NY  10048 

New  York  Mercantile  Eichange 

1  000  00 

locelyn  A  Guyer   1350  New  Yort  Aw    NW  Washington,  OC  20005 

Spiegel  I  McOiaimid  (For  Amencan  Communities  lor  Cleanup  Eguily  (ACCE)) 

19  676  25 

4  763  '••: 

GIB,  mc  IU7  Wisl  (M  SliM  t»M.  n  71703 

Jones  Motor  Co  Inc 

Do -  - 

MPPAA  Solvency  Coalition 

Do  

Schneider  National  Inc 

Do 

Walsh  Trucking  Service  Inc 

Jane  Scfterer  Haake.  1667 1«  Street  NW  1420  Washington.  OC  20006 

Mead  Corporation 

Sherry  J  HaOer.  105  Oronoco  Street  Aleiandria.  VA  22314 

National  Witoiesaie  Druggists  Assn 

William  G  Haddeland  1025  Connecticut  Ave    m  1507  Washington,  «.  20036 

Ashland  Oil  Inc 

2.000  00 

Lonme  E  Haetner   10  Finlay  Road  Kirkwood  MO  63122 

L  E  HaelncT  Enterprises  tic  (For  Cape  Girardeau  Regional  Commefce  1  Growth 

Assnl 
American  Petroleum  Institute 

Gene  P  Hatiich,  Indiana  Petroleum  Council  714  Harrison  Building  lnd>aiiai)Olis  IN  46204 

94284 

1.343  «- 

Ihomas  M  Hagan  1005  Congress  Ave   1795  Austin  TX  78701 

Central  I  South  West  Sewces  inc 

91300 

1  214  :- 

Barry  Hager   1701  K  St    NW  1900  Washington  DC  20006 

Fund  lor  Private  Assistance  >n  Internal  i  Oevciopnient  (Paid) 

5.000  00 

BOO. 

lonn  F  Hailiey  500  E  Street  SW  1950  Washington.  OC  20024 

American  Automopile  Assn 

Jay  0  Hair   1400  16lh  Street  NW  Washington,  DC  20036-0001 

National  Wiidiile  Federation 

507  07 

Ihomas  F  Hairston   1050  Connecticut  Ave    NW  1750  Washington  DC  20036 

Union  Oil  Co  ol  Caiitomia 

7.00000 

579  :-- 

Randolph  M  Hale,  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    **  11500  N  Washington  DC  20004 

National  Assn  ol  Manutacturcrs 

Hale  and  Don.  HV>  Pmiiqlvaiua  Am..  IM.  11000  Wismndan.  K  20004 

Genetics  Institute 

Bo - 

Arthur  D  little  Inc 

Do 

Medallion  Oil  Company 

3.649  50 

82  2: 

» 

Metalor  JSA  Relinmg  Corp 

•  —.- 

Micron  Technology  Inc 

1.200  00 

Do 

Northeastern  University 

2.736  00 

72': 

Do 

Welimart  Healthcare  Serv<ts.  Inc 

1.324  50 

65 .': 

Haley  Bader  t  Potts  2000  M  St    NW  1600  Washington  DC  2O036 

TV  14    Inr                                                                                  ,        ,     , 

3  607  28 

47115C 

Anne  Hall.  100  East  Broad  Street  Columbus  OH  43271-0251 

7.500  00 

Ellwtt  S  Hall.  1350  1  Street  NW  IIOOO  Washington  DC  20005 

Fo»d  Motor  Co 

1.506  s: 

O'ganieation  oi  individual  Filing 


»:»- P  Ma^i   70;  Per.rsyivan,a  Ave    NW  Washington  OC  20004 

Ma-  a"  Maii-Crawtord,  316  Pennsylvania  Avenue  St  «301  Washington,  OC  20003 

:a-a'  I  Haiier,  1615  L  Street  NW  #320  Wasbmgton  DC  20036 

Paul  Haiiisay   1625  Massac*. setts  Hvt^ue  IW  Wash  ngton,  DC  20C36 

fiiot  J  Haiperin  2000  M  5"ff   NW  *!',■  -«•;•   DC  20036  

Morton  H  Haipef.n   122  Ma-):a"3  Avf  Hi  Aa;-  ijto'  DC  :Tj:~  

!  "ce  Ha'pp'T  Baines   110!  Vermont  Avf    NVi  A:  •    .■--    :■'  

"i.   I  Ha  ^.'a   1325  Pennsylvana  Ave    NA   ••      A--    ,■  :.4     

Ma"a  B  »s~ti   1130  Connecticut  Art    HA   i.,.,  A^;-    t'.     :.  :0036 
Ma-'^eo  W  Mamill    122  C  Street  NW  I??:  Washington  DC  ;OCj; 
Oii'!  S  Maiiito"   215  Pernsyivar.a  Ave    5£  Washington,  DC  20C03 
LPf  Hamilton   1331  Pennsyivai- a  AvtPue  NW  »;550N  Wasrir.jlon.  OC  20004-1703 

.?c>  Hamilton.  201  Park  Washirgtor  Coi.r  Fa:  s  Church  VA  22046        

«,-.  Hamilton.  5400  Ca'.iion  Point  4430  K'n-a-.c  WA  98083  

p-    :  A  Hamilton   1828  K  St .  NW  §906  Wasn.ngto"  DC  20036         

A     •-  A  Hamilton  Jf    2010  Massachuse"s  Ave    NW  #500  Washington.  DC  20036 
A-,t   Ma-,..!   1899  L  SI    NW,  11100  Wash. ngion  DC  20036  .     . 

-.    ;   •'■■Ter,  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW,  1695  Washington  DC  20037 

•  I-    Two  Corporate  Centre  Suite  200  1949  East  Sunshine  Sprirgtield.  MO  65804 

-.1   -.  3-    1100  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  1620  Washington  DC  20036 
-^    .  4  .  ■    :  ?  PC.  400  West  15th  Street  1320  Austm  TK  78701 
li'.  a-  A  na-cDck  2722  Merriiee  Onve,  Suite  250  Fairtai  VA  22031 
Hani  Arenoaii  BeSsoie  Greaves  &  Johnston  PO  Boi  123  Motilie  Al  36601 

Do 

Do  

Do  .__™_„.. 

Oo 
Rose  M  Hanes   1325  G  Street  NW  tl003  Washington.  DC  20005 
tnomas  H  Hanna.  7430  Second  Ave  1300  Detroit.  Ml  48202 
Hannatoro  Co  Inc,  655  ;5th  St    NW  4200  Washington  DC  20005 
Anneii!  Hannan   150  Glover  Avenue  Nor^alk  CT  06856 


or-  OC  20006 

"  A  eundna.VA  22314-2040 

,'  -   OC  20005 
,■      OC  20036 

^A  22314-3563 


S  Hannas  919  18th  Street  NW  IJOO  Was- 
Richard  I  Manneman.  700  Nor"  Fa  -{•  '■  ■-•   • 
Dc'iyA  Hanrahan   1200  G  St-ee*  m   n      a 
Frimg  Hansen   1125  20lh  Street  NW  i-      a    - 
[;ic  R  Hanson,  1321  Duke  Street  1200  A,e»ar,dii 

Do 

William  S  Harat   1101  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW.  tlOOO  Washington  DC  20004   - 

ijlie  E  Harpin   1100  Wilson  Blvo  A/lmgton.  VA  22209  „... 

Saundfa  J  Hardoower.  3050  K  Street  NW  1330  Washington  OC  20007   .._ , 

Oorcas  R  Hardy  i  AssKiates  2909A  So  Woodstock  St-Kt  «iOO  Arlington.  V*  27206  . 

Charles  A  Harkey  919  181"  St'eet  NW  Wasi-gton  DC  20006  

Donna  Akers  Harman   1875  Eye  Street  NW  t'At  Ajs^ingion   DC  20006 
"atrica  L  Marmening  316  Pennsytvan  i  -^      >    «4  :  Washington,  DC  20003 
Oeoorah  Hamesoerger  625  Slaters  la-f   •        ;   .     r  a  VA  22314 
Kathleen  Harnett   1301  Pennsylvania  Av;    NA  •;.:  Ajsnmgton  DC  20004 
Dane  Harper   1000  Wiison  Bivd  Arlington   »A  iiW) 
'jni  Ha-rington.  955  L  Enlant  Pla«  North  SW  15300  Washington,  OC  20024 
A  Brendan  Harrington.  1101  15th  St    NW,  1205  Washington  DC  200C5 
A  J  Hams  II  1825  Eye  Street.  NW,  1750  Washington,  DC  20006 
Christopher  Harris,  1101  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20004 

Oo 

Oo 
James  W  Hams.  1709  Ne«  'j'n  Averse  t*A  Was^lngton.  DC  20006 
Lfs  <e  Hams.  122  Matyland  Ave..  W  Washington,  DC  20002 
Ray  Hams  1130  Connecticut  Ave.  MN.  1830  Washington,  DC  20036 

leena  Harris.  1627  US!.**.  #400  Washington.  OC  20006  

Hams  t  Ellsworth.  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW  11113  The  Watergate  Washington.  DC  20037 

Do 

0: 


lack  E  Hai'ison  West  Vitgmia  Petroleum  Council  1250  One  Valley  Square  Cha[leston,  WV  25301 

1  li  Harrison  PO  Boi  1005  FairlaiVA  22030-1005 

Joseph  M  Ha'rison   1611  Duke  Street  Aleiandria  VA  22314 

A-ne  Harrison  Clark   1828  I  Sfeet  NW  #802  Washington  DC  20035 

.   Ray  Harry   1130  Connecticut  Ave    NW  1830  Washington,  DC  20036 

Fru/sma  M  Harsanyi,  1101  15th  Street  NW  1500  Washington  OC  20005  , 

Jayne  A  Hart  llOI  Vermont  Avenue  NW  Washington  OC  20005 

irn  5  Hart   !11I  19th  St    NW  1402  Washington,  DC  20036     

:-,-^-,  D  Hart   1001  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  «700  Washington  DC  20094 

A     •-  R  Hart  201  North  Washmg'on  Sfeet  Aleianona  VA  22314 

-;--■.•;  Fire  Insurance  Co  Harttord  Pla;a  Harttord  CT  06115 

I-:   '  A  Hart'  Ari,ngton  Courthouse  Pia/a  II  «71 1  2300  C;arendon  Boulevard  Arlington.  VA  22201 

J,  J  ■  :   HartT.an.  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  »7500  Washington  OC  20005 

;,i-.  yr  Martmann   215  Pennsylvania  Ave    St  Wash  ngton  DC  20003 
F'edC'ick  t  Hartnnigsen   1500  Paiton  Street  PC  Boi  3565  HarrisOurg,  PA  17105 

Fanny  I  Hasiebachei   1101  Vermont  Ave    NW  Washngton   DC  20005     

Holly  Hassett   1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW  1206  Washington.  DC  20036 _ 

lace  Hassen  1010  Wisconsin  Ave    NW  »800  Washington,  DC  20007    

Fred  Hatiieid  1341  G  Street  NW,  1200  Washington  DC  20005  

Oo 
lanet  S  Hathaway   1350  New  York  Ave    NW  «30C  Washington  DC  20005 
Margaret  V.  HaUiaway.  1500  K  Street.  NW.  t200  Wasniti{ton.  DC  20005 

Do  Z!IIIZIZZ""  ' ZZIZZ""'  

Do ..,._ 

Do " T"'r~''^  ,  .'Zi 

la-fs  N  Haug  55  t   t'.e  Street  Chicago  11  60511         

Ba-ra-a  S  Haugen   1401  New  York  Ave    NW  1720  Washington.  DC  2O0O5  

Va-y- Be'h  Haugen   1250  Connect'Cut  Avp-je  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Ba-ta'a  I  haugh  1050  Connecticut  Ave    NW  i;60  Washington  OC  20036  

Cr'.siina  M  Haupti,   15th  S  M  Sfeets  NW  Washington,  DC  20005  .  1 

lofld  I  Hajct.i   4;;2  King  Sfeel  Aieiannr.a  VA  22302  

C"arifs  W  Havens  ill   ;333  New  Hampsh'e  Avenue,  NW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  20036 

Ha'-r  lea"-  Hawes  8701  Geoig.a  Ave    t/C;  Silver  Spring,  MD  20910 

»■'  >-  Ha«.   :in  lit  Street  NW  4;h  F.oo'  Washington  DC  20006  

5="eyGHa,,es   :567  K  St    NW  1420  Washington  DC  20006  

C"a"f, !  Hawk. hs  III  729  i5t"  Sireei  NW  Washington  DC  20005  

Pa.  a  Ha«>'-'   PO  Boi  ;93  Wmier  Pa-n  Ft  3:790 
F    A  ,  a''  Ha»iii?y 

K-'  F  Hay  :8;:  > 

Ic"'  F   HaiSf    :' 
R:5e-  '  H.y3e^    . 
Oa» ;  I   Haye",   lOC 
Dc 


!::  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  11000  Washington.  OC  20004 

S'?e'  NW  1800  Washington  DC  20006 

:  N  Mciore  Street  20th  Floor  Arlington,  VA  22209    ..._„.. 

'0:  New  York  Ave    NW  1850  Washington.  DC  20005  

Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20004     


R:;,e- 


Haye: 


:ja'es  O^e  Thcmas  C-rcie 


•900  Washington  OC  20005 


j: 


.  N  Ba-:  B  v:    t>::  Gie-ioaie  CA  91203 


f-CiCi»-'C  f 


Na  to-a   Re'a  ■  Feceiat^on 
San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  , 

SanOCi  Ccrp 

Air  Line  Pi-ots  Assn 

Graham  &  Jaies  (For  Amencan  Hawaii  Cniisis)  . 

American  CiVii  liDerties  Union  

American  Medicai  Assn 

Motor  ana  tquipmen!  M3n,.tact.'e'S  Association 

American  Insurance  Assn  

National  Assn  ot  Inoepenoent  Colleges  &  Univerailiei  . 

U  S  Public  Interest  Research  Group  

Nat  onai  Assn  o'  Mahutacturers 
National-American  Wholesale  Grocers'  Jlssn 
McCaw  Ceiiuia'  Communications  Inc 
American  Soc  o'  Mechanical  Engineers 
Planned  Parerthooa  Fej  ot  America  Inc 
Eaon  Corporation 

Sweetener  Users  Assn   -. „——... 

John  L  Moms  

Silver  Dollar  City.  Inc  

Motlil  Corp  

Kinetic  Concepts,  Inc  

Oil  Chemical  S  Atomic  Wprkers  International  Union 
Aiatiama  Department  ot  Revenue 
Gene'ai  Eiect'ic  Co 

Ingaiis  Shipomding 

Northrop  Corp 


Waste  Management.  Inc  

Population-Environment  Balance 

Motor  Vehicle  Manutacturers  Assn  ot  the  US .  Inc 

Coodination  Counc,:  tor  North  American  Affairs 

United  States  Surgica-  Corp 

W  R  Grace  &  Co  /Wonc  Headouarters 

Salt  Institute 

Hima  

Group  Health  Assn  of  America,  Inc 


U  S  Strategies  Corp  (For  Commonyvealth  of  the  Northern  Manana  Islands) 

U  S  Strategies  Corp  (Fo'  Healthsouth  Rehatiilitation  Corp)     

Citicorp  Washington.  Inc  

Hughes  Aircraft  Company 
National  Club  Assn 
MCI  Telecommunications  Corp 
American  Financial  Sen/ices  Assn 

Champion  International  Corp 

San  Diego  Gas  &  Eiecit'C 

National  Assn  of  Medical  Equipment  Suppliets 

National  Cattlemen  s  Assn  

Grumman  Corporation  , , 

Honda  North  Amerca  Inc  , . , . . 

Carg.ll   Inc  

CIGNA  Corp  

McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  &  Ene'sen  ;for  American  Coal  Ash  kan)  -.. 
McCutchen  Doyie  Brown  i  Enersen  (For  National  Oil  Recycleis  Assn) 

McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  i  Enfrjen  (for  3M)  

US  League  cl  Savings  Institutions  

American  Civil  Liberties  Union      .. 

Southern  Nuclear  Ope'atmg  Company !.. 

National  Newspaper  Assn  

Amer  can  Railway  Car  Institute    „ 

Association  ot  food  Industries.  Inc  , 

Cheese  Importers  Assn  of  America.  Inc   

Coalition  of  Food  Importers  Assn  

Committee  of  Domestic  Steel  Wire  Rope  i  Specialty  Cable  Mtis 

American  Petroleum  Institute  

C/0  Stephen  R  Effrcs  (For  Community  Antenna  Television  Jtssnl  

American  Movers  Conference  . 

American  Foundation  for  AIDS  ResearcJi  ._ 

Southern  Company  Services  Inc 

Asea  Brown  Boven.  Inc  

College  ol  American  Pathologists    

Federation  of  American  Health  Systems  „.,. 

Aliied-Signal  Inc „. 

Retired  Officers  Assn  

Air  Traffic  Cont'OI  Assn    Inc 

Anae-son  i«iii  Oiick  i  Oshmsky  (For  First  Virginia  Banks.  Inc) 

U  S  PuCiic  Interest  Reseaich  Group „ 

UGI  Corporation      .„_ 

American  Medical  Assn . 

Hershey  Foods  Corp 

Groce-y  Manu'actjrers  cf  America  Inc  ________.„. 

McAu  life  Kelly  Raffaelh  S  Siemens  (For  County  ot  Merced)  .._ 

McAuli'te  Kelly  Raffaeii.  &  Siemens  (ForlCF  International  Inc)      

Natural  Resources  Defense  Council  

Thacher  Profitt  &  Wood  (For  American  Council  of  Lite  Insurance)  

Thacher  P-oi'itt  t,  Woo:  (fo'John  Aiaen  Asset  Management  Company) 

Thacher  ProMitt  &  Wooo  (For  John  Hancoci  F.nancia  Services)       

Thacher  P'otfitt  &  Wood  (For  Latayetle  Lite  Insurance  Company)      

Thacher  Proftitt  &  Wood  (For  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company) . 

Thacher  Proffitt  8  Wood  (for  Prudent, 31  Insurance  Company)    

Thacher  Proftitt  t  Wood  (For United  Companies  Fnanciai  Corp)  ..._ 

American  College  of  Surgeons  

National  Assn  ot  Insurance  Brokers  Inc  ^.....^^ 

American  Paper  Institute,  Inc : 

Union  Oil  Co  of  California  ,....-. , ,. 

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  of  Itie  United  States  . ~.- 

American  Assn  ot  Airport  Executives  ..._ _— _— — - ;__ 

Leboeul  Lamb  Leiby  8  MacRae 

in'ernationai  fed  0'  P'c'essiona  8  Teclncal  Eii(iii(cn  . 

Barclays  Bann  PiC 

Mead  Corpcation  

Associated  Builders  &  Contractors.  Inc 

Genentech  

Citicorp/Citibann  

Westinghouse  Eiectric  Corp  

Boeing  Company 


Ccnway  &  Company  (for  Academy  of  Rail  Irtor  Attorneys)  .. 

Latnam  &  Aatk.ns  (f:,  Amencan  Electronics  Assnl 

iat"a-  i  Watk.ns  :For  Semiconductor  Industry  Assocation)  . 

Ame'ica"  F'Shing  Tacme  Man,jia:*.,-e's  Assn  . 

Coasia  Consenvaticn  Ass-  ___. 

Natura  Resources  Un  ted  

Pacific  Northwest  Utiity  Conlerence  Committee  

Citizens  tor  an  Alternative  Tai  System        - .. 


3  00 j  Ol 
I.93S  00 

"6.250  00 


16.000  00 

25  00 

3.000  00 

240  00 

7.248  00 

7.280  05 

281.00 

3.1X10.00 


3*507 
1J5000 


ZJOOilO 
9.IINM 

7.04412 

435  83 
405  43 
345  84 
1U.I7 


1.1 

"ii!mM 
3tom 

■■■■goo  00 


i«n.oo 


18.00000 
250  00 
2.238  00 
1.220  00 
7.5O0  00 
1.000  00 
625  00 
1.260  00 
1.25000 
4.938.00 


61402 

2  944  75 

35  00 

489  22 

IOC  00 

34-00 
4610 
209  00 


19973 


2.10530 
842  06 


HISS 


244  82 


6.00000 

240  30 

2.768  07 

106  74 

M34  09 
118  67 

37395 


fjeoee 

3i00.00 

7.500  00 
3.528  00 

8.24607 

-' 

6,198  0« 

*jn.n 

1.00000 

4.500  00 
320  00 
3.500  00 
2.300  00 
3.000  00 

500  50 

931  97 

662  00 

69  85 
4.231  06 

4500 

3.496  50 

25.80000 

mat 

93Si 

«j880M 

12.190.28 

58910 



8.l8tM 

ii76  63 

4.;gD40 

1.950.86 

2.500  00 

30.000  00 

299.79 

158.08 

4  068  23 

1.20000 

1.237.50 
2  55000 



4  63888 
3.458  13 
2  000  00 

1415 
6.37 

6  000  00 

9.00000 
ISMOjOO 

12266 
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Otjlnjjlioii  or  lnaivi«ual  fUinj 

EmpioyerAIIiMt 

Receipts 

Eipenditurc. 

mnv  Hjygood   1155  ConnKIiciil  «««    *»  l«»sri,n|ton  00  20036 

Robert  »  H»»nM   4MI  Huni  C.t*  HjrnstHit(   P«  17112 

Hollf  CliUDcIA  Hjiard  900  2nd  Sirwt  N(  i303  Wisn<n|ton  DC  70002 

Waste  Management  (nc 

812  00 

HarsCO  Corporation 

28  373  00 

1,1173. 

Doris  Day  Animal  league 

520  00 

520  OC 

HeiniKirf  Finmciii  MjniEPtnfii  Kvr    iCSI  1 7tK  SI'KI  WN  i'OO  Wa>Ain|tDn  DC  20036 

505  5C 

Rolxft  He»iy  It    1201  "«f«  •    .  «..■    •WA.-njton  DC  20005 

American  Pupiic  transit  Assn 

3.400  00 

Rotwit  L  Hniy   1333  Hp«  -J  •  .  ■   .  1^    wi  Wjsh.niton  DC  20036 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co 

250  00 

fcint  «  Heanu*   1 10  Mj>  j-J  A«  ,.*   NW   1.  jl  Wisftmjton  OC  20002 
OaviO  I   H«b»f1   1922  f  Slr«t  m  Wisumjion  OC  20006 

American  library  Assn 

1014  00 

National  Assn  ol  lite  Underwriters 

5  OOC  00 

493. 

Wuujm  H  Mecnt  «99  S  ZnM  Strwt  SW  ISO;  Wjiiunjlon  OC  20003 

HechI  Spencer  I  Associates  Inc  (For  Buby  Ranch  Col 

Op 

HechI  Spencer  t  Associates  Inc  (For  Boy  Scouts  ot  Amencal 

Bl 

Hecht  Spencer  (  Ass«<aies  Inc  (Fc  Brown  (  Wi,iiamson  Tobacco  Corpi 

Ot 

Mecht  Spencer  k  Associates  (forCoHcn  Communii«s  tnc) 

Do          

Hecht  Spencer  t  AssKiates  (For  General  Atomics) 

Do            

Mecht  Spencer  (  Associates  Inc  iFor  Los  Angeies  RaiOers) 

Oo                     

Hecht  Spencer  (  Assocales  (For Mars  Incl 

Hecht  Spencer  i  AssKiates  iForMid-American  Waste  Systems  Incl 

B*. 

Bt 

Mecht  Spencer  t  Assaiales  (for  MCI  Telecommunications) 

Do 

Hecht  Spencer  t  Associates  (For  National  Automatic  Merchandising  Assn) 

Do 

Hecht  Spencer  t  Asswiates  (ForChanesl  Smith  Management  kicl 

Hecltl  Socncei  I  Asuciitn.  Inc,  499  South  Capitol  StiM  SW  1502  Wa>K>n|lon  K  20003 

BikCy  Ranch  Co 

100000 

Dt 

Boy  Scouts  ot  America 

1,000  00 

Bl 

Brown  I  Williamson  Tobacco  Cofp 

2  500  00 

fit 

Cotton  Communities  Inc 

100000 

Do 

General  Atomics 

1000  00 

Do 

Los  Angeles  Raiders 

Do  ,,^                         

Mars  Inc 

1,000  00 

Bt 

Mid-American  Waste  Systems  Inc 

3000  00 

Bl 

National  Automatic  Merchandising  Assn 

I  000  00 

Do 

Charles  E  Smith  Management  Inc 

3  000  00 

lames  B  HeOiuno  1200  181"  St    NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Association  ot  Indepenjent  Television  Stations  Inc 

1500  00 

Jay  Hedluni)  2030  M  St    NW  Wasn.ngton.  DC  20036 

Common  Cause 

13  390  26 

Etl»an)  0  Hrttf  nan.  1019  19lli  St    NW.  f^nitiouu  (1  Wasn<n|ton  DC  20036 

American  Cast  Imn  Pipe  Company 

1  000  00 

Do 

CSX  Corporation 

5  000  00 

909  33 

Do 

DePaui  University 

3  000  00 

533  00 

Do 

Renewable  Fuel  Assn 

3  000  00 

Do 

Seaiasky  Corp 

1,000  00 

lonnHfttnn   I957f  5trt«t  l««  Wasti.ngton  DC  20006 

Associated  General  ContrKtors  ol  America 

Heideman  Card.n  PC    1025  Conn«t,cjt  Avfnue  IW(  1101?  Wasninjton.  OC  20036 

Health  Care  tor  America  Inc 

lohn  F  He.iman,  80'  Ma.ne  Aw    SW  Was^-nuto"  OC  20024 

Disabled  American  Veterans 

24  908  80 

364  45 

Robert  M  Heme   1701  Ptnnsyi.i    ■•'■■■    VAi     '  Aj^hinjion,  OC  20006 

E  1  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co 

79  50 

U4S 

Scott  E  He.set  735  N  Water      ••     •    -v  ..  .      M  53202-4105 

American  Mailing  Baney  Assn  Inc 

100000 

Ricnan)  Heller  l  Wofid  luile  t'       i--  •    •   V'        48 

New  York  Mercantile  Eehange 

Helicopter  h.v  intematrtinai   16:  i  D.ne  s.  «i  A-eunOna  VA  22314 

20  865  00 

Ricnam  l  HeiiMge.  1225  letterun  Davs  H.gnway  IIIOO  Anmiton  VA  22202 

Smiths  Industries 

3  000  00 

2  061  76 

OeWitt  F  He™  ;r    155  East  44tf;  Street  Ne«  Yorli  NY  10017 

Association  ot  National  Aflveitisers,  he 

Lewis  M  Heim   7000  Millwxx]  Road  B«tAesda  ItID  20817 

Associated  Public  Safety  Commiinications  (Wicers 

5  600  00 

Rooerr  w  Hem    .000  W.ison  Boulevard  12300  Aii.ngton  VA  22209 

Northroo  Corp 

3  000  00 

62  15 

£a«arO  A  Heime  444  N  Capitol  Street  »602  Wa$ii.n|ton  OC  2O00I 
Thomas  M  Heischer   700  Fourteenth  Street,  NW  41 100  Washington  OC  2O0O5 

Alliance  hir  Acid  Ram  Control 

959  00 

47  00 

Monsanto  Co 

134  92 

Mikt  0  Helton  KentucHy  Petroleum  Council  305  Ann  St    1403  fianMort  KY  40601 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Carol  C  Henderson   110  Maryland  Aw    NC   4101  Washington  OC  20002 

American  Librjry  Assn 

1  329  00 

Robyn  I  Henderson,  1726  M  Sfeet  HW  4902  Washmjion  DC  20C36-4502 

American  Lung  Assn 

1010  62 

4753  7S 

C  Ojyie  Hemngton   2000  Pen-ny'..)-  i  Av    NW  tV.^  Washington  OC  20006 

Chicago  Mercantile  Eichange 

laneE   Hennques   1801  K  St"-   ■•«   ■        »-       .^   OC  20006 

Ame'can  leitiie  Manufacturers  Inst-lute.  Inc 

George  H  Henry   llJOConnec'        1.      MA   1         Ai.hington  OC  20036 

American  Insurance  Assn 

507  00 

lohn  Hugh  Henry   1850  K  Slreei   NW   1     .  rt.;.     ,,      DC  20006 

McDermott  Inc 

10  000  00 

3  347  08 

LeAnn  Hensche   1455  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  t^2^  Washington  DC  20004 

RIR  Nab.sco  Inc 

1500  00 

190  90 

Chano»teW  Merpert,  729  15th  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

Associated  Buiidets  I  ContrKtors  he 

2  500  00 

Catherine  L  Heron   1600  M  St    WN  Washington  DC  20036 

Investment  Company  Institute 

148  75 

Julian  B  Heron   1025  Thomas  lelterson  Street  NW,  1407  Washington.  DC  20007 

Blue  Diamond  Growers 

900  00 

10  13 

Do 

Hawaii  Macadamia  Nut  Assn 

175  00 

1125 

Do 

Carl  1  Maggio 

Bl 

Sunkist  Growers  Inc 

13  187  50 

723  38 

Do 

Universal  Leaf  Tobacco 

John  A  Meslip   PO   Boi  781  Herndon   VA  22070 

National  Concrete  Masonry  Assn 

7  440  57 

Hessei  t  Aiuise  PC  One  thomas  Circle  NW  41250  Washington  OC  20005 

National  Corp  lor  Housmg  Partnerships 

1.887  31 

INilliam  S  Heltihger  1000  Wnson  Boulevard,  42800  Arlington  VA  22209 

Ciummin  Corpoiation 

625  00 

69  63 

HeuOlein  Inc,  16  Munson  Road  Farmmgton  CI  06034-03a« 

17  250  CO 

4  276  70 

Oavid  B  Hickerson   1776  Eye  Street  NW  41050  Washington  OC  200O6 

Eastman  Kodak  Co 

390  00 

585  00 

Sydney  Tally  Hiciiey  6401  PhiiNp  Court  Spr.ngtield  VA  22152 

National  Military  Family  Assn  Inc 

2.160  00 

William  0  HiLkman,  1957  E  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20006 

Associated  General  Conltaclprs  ol  Jkm«r<a 

Guy  M  Hick  iOOO  Wilson  Boulevard.  12407  fclmgton  V«  22209 

Nor-hr::  Cr: 

500  00 

Paul  T  H«ts  Rhode  Island  Petroleum  Assn  395  Smith  Street  12  Providence  Rl  029O8 

A   ■                 -   ^  Institute 

Barbara  I  Hiden   1101  16th  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

tt-                      .Assn 

33  65 

10  00 

1  Thomas  Higgmootham,  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20O04 

*-     --              -  ol  Certilied  Public  Accuunlanis 

18  453  93 

Vern  F  Highiey   1426  Duke  Street  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Nai'onai  Watermelon  AssKiation 

3.000  00 

Oo 

Whiielfy  Management  Comm  ol  the  Impenai  Co  CO  Rivtr  Basin 

12  495  00 

3  27100 

lotin  S  Hightoaier  5700  F'or'da  Bivd    1310  Baton  Rouge  lA  70806 

Louisiana  PkiIic  Corp 

7  125  00 

162100 

Vivian  A  Hightower   177;  N  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20036 

National  Assn  ol  Broadcasters 

Clitton  T  Hilderley  )r    I02S  Co""ect-cul  Ave    NW  1507  Washington  OC  20036 

Ashland  0-1  Inc 

2.000  00 

JohnHildrelh   1300C.)'i   .-   r"-«jil,n   TX  78/01 

C:-                         ■      ■    nc 

1  000  00 

Catherine  1  Hiil   :64C  a             ;.-    NW  Frst  Flow  Washington  DC  20007 

4--                                     .-i-s 

UOl 

Frederick  INeiis  Hill   18.     ■        •     fA   i«"  Wj.v-gion  DC  200061378 

W-        .                             ■;. 

Gerald  terry  Hiil  375  NcrtSS:  .\    -   ■     ■        -    ■■'  GA  30350 

AmoCtf  Cc-'Pir-a:<on     .     . 

J  Eidred  Hill  Ir    820  First  St    Nr    ii      a.       ,        ,0  20002 

U8A,  inc                 

2  000  00 

Patricia  Hill   1250  Coonecticu'  A«  .;   VA  Aj,     ,;,:  OC  20036 

American  Paper  hjtilote  Inc 

14130 

Robert  B  Hill  2501  14  Street  NW  Washington  OC  2uC37 

Chemical  Manulacturtrs  Assn   Inc 

750  00 

73  00 

Thomas  M  Hill   1726  14  St    IWf  41 100  Washmgion,  OC  20036-4502 

Pacilic  Gas  t  Eiectnc  Co 

6  044  00 

Edward  loseph  Hillings  750  17th  Street  11*  4tn  Fi  Washington  OC  20006 

Enron  Corp 

7.500  00 

Arthur  William  Hillman   1235  Irltersoo  Davis  Highway  4606  Arlingion  VA  222^2 

National  Utility  Contractors  Assn 

9.000  00 

3  706  95 

lohn  L   Hills   Rt    1   Boi  645  Purrei'vUp  V«  ??:32 

Sundstrand  Corporation 

1200  00 

737  40 

Stewn  A  Huiyard   1401  Eye 'y-     i*   ■         a,       <ton  DC  20OO5 

Chevron  Comoanies 

Cynthia  Hiilon   1730  Rhode  is  i      •-     ia  a  .               OC  20036 

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn 

500  00 

lohn  M  Himmeiberg,  888  I7t-      -    ia   t       a         ^ton  DC  20006 

Florida  Fruit  K  Vegetable  Assn 

3  000  00 

Oo 

Flonda  Tomato  Eichinge 
Digital  Equipment  Corp 

1500  00 
75  000  00 

Grace  I  Mihchman,  1331  Pennsylvanj  i.»    <*k  «•      .'  Washington,  OC  20004 

Hinman  Siraub  Pigors  i  Manni-s  0'         i     ' —•     t  Washington  OC  20003 

New  York  State  Conference  ol  Blue  Cross  t  Bhil  SMM  Plans 

9  823  00 

ICOMO 

Evan  Hirsche   1244  19th  Stref   va  a.  -    ,•               ;36 

Defenders  of  Wildlife                                . .   . 

45  87 

Tamara  Hirschleld  2101  I  SUf   VA   ii      a.       ,•      OC  20037 

American  Stock  Eichange  Inc                    

Oan  I  Hitt.  UOMSIh  Street,  NW  Wj       .                    5 

3M  Co  (Minnesota  Mmmg  (  Mfg) 

400  00 

Charles  W  Hil/emann   1701  Pennsytva    ,  i^   w   i     ]  Washington  OC  20006 

E   1  du  Pont  de  Nemojrs  (  Co 

Sheila  E  Hiison  750  First  Street.  NC  A  •                    0002-4242 

American  Psychological  Assn  lAPA) 

HoOOs  Straus  Oean  t  Wilder.  1819  M  S'    ia   ■  ■      a  ,  .hinjton.  OC  29006 

Alamo  NavaiO  School  Board 

632  5Q 

Do 

ArxstOOk  Band  ot  MicmKS 

l.'OOO 

Do 

Assaiation  ol  Navaio  Commumty-Controiied  School  Boards 

UOOO 

Do 

Black  Mesa  Community  School  Board 

220  00 

Do 

Bristol  Bay  Area  Health  Corp 

Oo 

Evergreen  legal  Services 

Oo 

Mani.iaij  Assn 

Oo 

Menominee  Indian  Tribe 

160  00 

Oo 

Menakatia  Indian  Community 

41000 

7  00 

Oo 

Wif.cos.kee  Tribe  of  hdians  ot  Florida 

700  00 

700 

Oo 

Mississ.ppi  Band  Chwtaw  Indians                         

Oo 

Narragansett  Indian  Tnoe                                  ._            ., 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


12267 


Organisation  or  Individual  Filing 


Do 
Dc 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Dc 
Dc 
Do 


»B 


^  V. 


■■  HcSfs   150  Nortll  lliclii|ai  Avenue  1:500  Chicago  IL  60601 
C  hedges,  500  E  Street  SA  «9::  ivas»  -j'or,  OC  :d;24 

•  ;a^  '  Hodges,  333  PiedTio-  kie'^e   "y:  F.x'  Atantj  GA  30308      

Ho<lgkin5   1600  Rhode  iva-:  ««    NW  Wasnngton  DC  20036 
-e  [   Hoe^.cne   ;OCi  Ptr-nsyivai- a  A^    NW  Wash  r'gton  DC  20004 
Hc'fS  :.-   iSi:  M  Srreet  MW  Wa-/  -j-o-   DC  ?0i)36 
Glen  D  Holer  1  Associates    lOOC  ;6•^  5'-ef   NW  1702  Was^i'gto^   DC  20036 
William  L  Hotfma-   ;16  F.-s!  Slreet   SE  rtai-  -g'o-   DC  2D0C3 
f  Nordy  Hoffmann  and  Assoc  tnc  40u  N  Cap 
Do 
Dc 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
i   :a3fth  Hogan   1801  Penn-y ,.)-  J  tjf    NW  (Va'.rington  DC  20006  . 

»  i)n  1  Hanson,  iii  13(n  Si    NW  fta^r  ngtcn  DC  20004-1109 

Oo        


;oi  St    NW  •?.;■/  Washington.  OC  20001 


Do 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Philip  A  Hogue.  7730  Gallows  Rd    I2DD  Dunn  lo'inj.  VA  22027 

Richard  f  Hohll  209  Princess  Street  Ae.a-:-  a  VA  27314 

Do  

Do  

Bruce  E  Holbein   HI  PowOerm.u  Hi   iti79:  Mayr.ard,  MA  01754  

Niels  C  Holch  90!  3l5t  Street  NW  Waihmgton  OC  200C7     

Do 
Oo 
Geiara  L  Holder  901  E  Street  NW  4500  Wasn.ngto"  DC  20004-2837 
Rooert  A  Holland,  1020  19th  Street  NW  4420  Washington  DC  20036 
Holland  I  Hart,  1001  Pennsyiyar'.a  Ave    NW  4310  Washington  DC  20004 
Oo  - - 


Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 


.■•tMI59    (>— ll7Vol  l:)S(Pl  9)22 


Empioyer/Ciien 


tipe- 


fta:  :"a   I'C  an  Ecucar.cn  Aisn  

Na'iona  Na'-ve  American  PuO'ic  B'saocasl  ng  Consortia 

Navaic  Naiion  ,    , 

Nc-to-  Sconc  Heaif  Core  

Ofc  a  a  Sioi.1  T'lOa'  Pl.^:-:  Safety  Commissiofl  _... 

Os  3  1  So. I  I'iDe  

Pno-  CoT'T-i.-iry  S:'.oc  Bca'D  ,_, 

Pjet:ic  oe  Coch '  ...^ . ... 

Rar^a"  Nawajc  Scnoo  Boa'C       „, 

Rock  Poini  Ccmrntnry  School  

Rotg"  Rock  Cornrrun.ty  School  _ . 

Seminole  Tribe  o'  ficnia         

Sn^rock  Aiternat-ve  Scrioois  Inc  

Sookane  Legal  Services  Onter  ^\,. . ., 

I'-vesrne-'  Co-r-ipa-y  institute    . 

Airca"  0«ne-s  Si  P-ots  Assn     .„.: _. 

Georgia  Powe'  Cc  

Nat'Onai  Riie  Assr-  ct  America 
Ar->e'  can  CoLnc'i  Ol  Lite  Insu'ance 

5ec»"ies  Injustry  Assn  

Na'  ona  Bs'iey  Growers  Assn     ^„„ .... 

American  u^  rt's  ty  c'  Beirut     

ATie-  Danie  s  Mic  anc  Compaiqr  

tTise'  Co'i:  ." 

in'e'S'ate  Na'..'a   Gas  Assn  ot  Amenca 
kef  nf  CcT 

Wa'ine  [ng -ee's  Bene'ica.  Assn 
So^n;  Re'.nng  Inc 

MCI  Communications  CcT  ...-.., 

A.abama  Cc^s"'uct':-  Ccn"-aclors        

A^e'ican  Acaoer"y  c"  Pec, a'rcs  .     .. , . 

Arie-'can  Ccke  &  C'e~ica :  Institute      

Arr^e'-can  College  or  Osteotatnic  Surgeons 
Amer-can  Frt;?en  Fooi3  Inst'tjie 
Ame-ican  Heiien.c  Chamtje'  o'  Commerce 

Ame'iCan  Insurance  Assn  . 

Ame'ican  Physica.  Tneraoy  Assn 

Arrigen    Inc  

AutJurn  University  ... 

Be'g  Steei  Ppe  Corp    - 

Biount    Inc , „ 

Bnsioi-Mytrs  Squibb  Company  , 

BEiK  Construction  

California  State  Teachers  Retirtment  Sfstem  

Carter  Green  ReOO   he  

Damon  Coro  „..„. 

DrummonO  Company   Inc  .„.„...,..„„..„ 

Ductile  Iron  Pipe  Research  Assn  ^.. 

first  National  Bank  ot  Opelika ^^ 

Fluor  Corporation  „ , „ 

freightlmer  Corp  _ __ 

General  Electric  Co  

Glaxo   Inc  

Globe  Nuclear  Services  and  Supply  Limiled  (GNSS)  . 

Ha 'Del  Corp  _. ^ 

Ha'Cif-Tynes  Mfg   Company       , _„.. 

Ntmane  Society  of  the  United  States  

infectious  D-seases  Society  of  America.  Inc ~.. 

tnterg'apn  Co'e  

LcCgng  Opoort.;n  'es  

Ma'.'acture's  Hanover  Trust  Co  ..- - 

Way  Department  Stores  Co      _.. 

MerceOes-Ben;  or  North  America,  he 

Michelin  Tire  Company 

Mici"  gan  Cor-so'idateC  Gas  Co   

v.:  Ar  ant'C  Company  ____. 

M:-gage  Insurance  (Oompanies  ot  America 

vj.i  L  re  l-su'ance  Co  ol  He*  Yoft 

National  Apparel         ..„„.,„..„.«.....„ 

Naiiona  Broiler  Council 

National  Cfiio  Carf  Assn  

National  Consumers  Bankruptcy  CojWkki 


National  Hospice  O'ganijation 

National  Industries  Inc  '...- 

National  Structured  Settlements  Iraae  Assn  

National  Tissue  Bank  Counc  i  : 

Nu*yco  T'att.ng  Corp 

O'-'aric  Mm  stry  ot  Industry  Trade  &  Technology 

Pa  neWeooer  Group  Inc 

Payioac  Systems   he 

Poiyisooa'ierale  tnsu'ation  Mani.taclu:ers  Assn  iPIMA) 

P'va'e  C-,  ■:  Ca-e  PrcyiOers  , 

P'dCuc*  LaDi'ry  Coc-u  nation  Committee ~_. 

Rotmson  Tf'mir.a.  Warehouse  Corp , 

R.St  E"g,nefr.ng  _ 

SeCw'ty  Cavngs  &  Lcan  Assn  , «..„....™.... 

Socery  0'  Crit.cai  Ca'e  Medicine . . 

ScutrigT  Company  Services      

S'o'age  Technology  Ccp  

Tekt'onm    he  

Timei  Corporation        .... ..„ 

Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA.  IK  „.„__„. 

Vulcan  Materials  Company        ™..™.. 

Jim  Walte'  Corp  .- 

International  Technical  Expertise  IM  _..__ 

Dime  Savings  Bank  of  New  Yorti „ 

Stuiin  i  Camner  _„ „_.__ 


U  S  League  ot  Savings  loslitutioos  . 

Digital  Equipment  Corp  

Arch  


National  Horse  Sfiow  Commission         

Oneida  Indian  Nation 

American  Assn  c*  Homes  fo'  the  Aging  

SmithKiine  Beecham  Corp  iBeecnam   Inc)  . 
Alamo  Rent-A-Ca'  inc 

Aiyeska  Pipeine  Se'vice  Cc        ^ 

Anaerman/Srri.th  Ooe'a'  ng  Co    

Association  of  Oil  Ppe  Lmes     

Carbon  Fuels  Cc'p  &  SuOS'Caries ., 

C  tgc  Pet'OiEum  Core  

Coalition  lor  Economic  Recovery „. 

G'ocery  Manufacturers  o!  Aitierica  he  

P'ecious  Metals  Producers  Gtiup 
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22141 

IMtJiB 

22006 
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270  00 
160  00 
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15.00000 
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1.015  00 
14.500  00 
11.856  00 


4,000  00 
2  898  75 
1.200  00 

18000 


3.24500 

76  797  OO 
37.333  33 

5.00000 


48  593  75 
15  000  00 


4.01?  JO 


4.679  99 
1  767  50 
360  OC 
14.11000 
1.608  75 

1.750  00 

5582  50 

21.713  75 


15.000  OC 

11.678  75 

9795  74 

14.000  00 

776  25 


2.840  00 
5.71500 


79.71075 
40.353  75 
75  00000 

73.680  10 
19.98044 

30.000  00 

32130 

1,740  00 

662  50 

9.000  00 

2  500  OO 
2.5O0  00 
3,000  00 
20.000  00 


2  00000 

1750  0C 


1.500  00 
500  00 


2.575  00 
2  500  00 


3  000  00 


676  44 
430  32 


6  444  00 
11487  79 


377  65 
577.55 


12713 

23300 
U37  75 

ttI93 

12978 
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383  72 
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9937 
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Do 
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■>•     

HoUintf  t  Kii>|fil  888  17th  $t    m  1900  l»lin.n|loo  DC  20006 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Pilnc:!  L  NoMis   1300  I  Sliwt  NW  1950  Wjshmjiijn  DC  20005 
WtndM  M  Hoikmy   1350  I  Stitfl  m  11000  Wisnmpon  DC  20005 
Holhi  Cofooulion   lOO  Ct«ent  CouH  11600  0»ii«  rx  75201 
0'in«  S  Holmes  410  Fh-st  SIrtfi   Sf  *li^lnjton  DC  20003 
Moi«  0  Moimes  )r    1201  16in  S'    m  Waift.njton  OC  20036 
PrRj  M  Hon   119  0fonoco  Sl'Mt  Bm  ;<: '  D-:  Aifia"!)'.!  VA  22313 
Mn  W  Hon    1001  l^nr,s,.»ania  Aw    m  *H;-    Cj-    OC  20004 
IoHo  f  MolU  Nl  Pflraieum  Counc.'  i5C  «!•■,:  .,:j'.  jvetl  Innlofl  HI  08608 
Momt  (iKominj  DifMs  Coji.hon  P  0  Boi  jJ5/b  I  I4i  I9tn  5lr»et  m  WasKinpon  DC  20033 
Gruonr  *  Momw  JOCO  Pmnsj'vanij  Aw    IM  17500  Wish.npon  DC  20006 
lom  Hooj   1050  I7l^  Strwl  12200  Oenwr  CO  80265 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Billy  I  HooiKi.  1023  I5lh  SH(»I  m  in  "oot  »»>!hin||oii  DC  20005 
Cjndict  Sli»  Moosn  801  Ptfflilntvnil  ».•    "(*   r"  Wiin>n|tO(i  OC  20004 

Do  

Oo 
Mei»n  Hoooti   1785  «lj5SKhus«m  Awnnf  ■»  Wjiiiinilon  OC  20036 
I'ndsat  Hoooei  8Cl  Ptnrn»i»j(i(3  Avf    m  1/30  Wjsnmjtoo  OC  20004 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 

Oo 

0«  

Da      

Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Moooer  Hoootr  (  Own  801  lynnsjiwjn.j  Ax    NW  1/30  Wasn.djton  DC  20004 
lUtn  A  Hooter  2)11  ittteiun  Divis  H.gn»aj  Agt  40'  Ariin|ton  VA  12X2 
Sleoiien  A  Hopkins   IIOI  Pennsylvania  A»e    NW  11000  Washin|ton  DC  20004 
y'lginia  I  Hoobns   1302  NoOle  Slrwi  (3H  fcin.slon.  Al  36201 
Mookins  t,  Suttet  (Wasn.npool  888  16m  Sl«t  m  M  fiooi  Washington  OC  20006 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 

Do  ~"      

Oo  

Do  

Do 
Deootah  t  Hotan   122  C  Sttei  NW  5u.lt  !«0  Wasriifijion  DC  20001  2109 

Oo 
Da'otll  K  Hoipo  801  Pennsy(»ania  A«    m  1310  Washington  OC  20004 
John  R  Homei  8b24  BiaOton)  Ra  Siiw  Soimi  W  20901 
HosBilai  AssocialKin  ot  Nrit  »ofli  Stale   74  H  Pearl  Si  AlOany  NY  ;?207 
Chartrs  M  Mossack  Bci  JOSH  RO  I?  Gienmoore  PA  19343 
M  iss  5oio»e  Houston  MSH  Consulting  ib07  Fe'ndalc  Street  5«'ingtielO  i:  :215i 
Oo 
Do 
Russell  Houston   1199  N  fadai  Street  180!  Aieianjna  VA  22314 
John  H  f  Hoving.  1575  fye  Street  WW  1325  Washington  DC  20005 
HomniGtoull.  1575  eye  StiM.  NW.  U25  HasJ\in|ton  DC  20005 

tn  "'-"'[' '  "■  ■■;""" '~'.' 

Gerald  M  Honrd   IStli  t  M  Street,  m  Washington  OC  20005 

RoOert  M  Howard   1350  I  Snee!  KM  a:  300  Washington  DC  20005  IZT 

Roger  w  Howard.  3253  £  Chesii-Ll  f  iSTSsway  Somgtieid  MO  65802 

Christopher  W  Howe.  1401  Eye  SHert  NW  11200  Washington  OC  20005 

Susan  Howe   729  15th  Street  m  Wal^..•^gIon  DC  200O5 

Howe  Anderson  i  Steyer  1747  Penn  Am    NW  11050  Wasftinglon  OC  20006 

Oo  .-...- 

Do  _ 

Gary  Hcwei!   .  /45  leilerjon  Oivrs  HtgfnMy  1605  Artmgton  VA  22202 

lames  P  Howell,  50  I  Street  m  »900  Washington  DC  20001 

Mar,  ipch  Howei'   1090  Vermont  Ave    MW  1 11 00  Washington  OC  20005 

Ronnie  Allen  Howell  1620  Eye  Street  m  1700  Washington  DC  20006 

Ct'tiord  I  Howlen  )r    1875  Eye  St    NW  17/5  Wash.ngtoi-  DC  200O6 

Howrey  i  Simon   1 730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  »900  Washington  DC  20006 

Pjji  R  Hoaia   1331  Pennsylvania  Aver „f  NW  •I'lOOH  Wasnmgion  DC  200041703 

Dava 'i  Muheata   1212  New  Yon  Averi..  NW  li?0  Washington  DC  20005 

Wane' D  HuOdieston  PO  Boi  456  Eii/aseiriiswr.  ky  42710 

William  H  Hudnul   79  John  F  Kennedy  Street  CamOnoge  MA  02138 

Margaret  Renlien  Hudson  600  Maryland  Avenue  SW  1700  W»shingIofl  DC  20024 

Stewart  Hudson   1400  16lh  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036-0001 

Thomas  H  HuOson  PQ  goi  2787  Baton  Rouge  W  70821 

Do 

Oo  

Do  

Do 
Gj-y  f   Hujif,   100;  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20004 
Kjhn  P  Hughe-,  the  West  lower  8th  door  1333  H  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20OO5 
Rotien  (Bod)  Hughes.  333  Piedmont  Ave    23rd  floor  Aliania  C*  30308 
Snaron  M  Hughes   1735  I  St    NW  Suite  704  Washington  OC  20006 
Vi-sif  I  Mughei  ir    :/i;  Mam  Streel  Suite  280C  Dallas   n  75201 

Oo 

tk- 
i*,i.jn  Mujnf.  2/357  Avontiourne  lane  Easton  MD  21601-9147 
itfven  i   Humericuhouif  3333  Highway   100  North  Minneapolis  MN  55422 
Ma'ijoi ',miie,  Humphrey   1150  ConnetliCuI  Avenue  NW  Wasnmjlon  OC  20036 

Oo  _ 

JC"  M  Humphries   1401  tr  Sfeet  NW  Suite  600  W»shin»<n(i  DC  20005  111 


Employer/Client 


Scon  s  iiQuid  Gold 

Society  lor  the  PiasKs  mjuslry 

Stillwater  Mining  Company 

Styrene  Information  i  Researth  Center 

American  CommoOity  D^striOution  Assxiadon 

Florida  Celery  Eichange 

Florida  Ihternatiooai  Bankers  AssKuiion  iflBAj  he 

General  Mills  Co<o 

Hospice  Care  IrK 

Pan  Aiiier<an  SaleiMe  Co<o 

Town  ot  Palm  Beach 

United  fresh  ftuii  I  Vegetanie  Assn 

American  Soytiean  Assn 

ford  Motor  Co 

Holly  Coo 

American  NoClea'  Energy  Council 

National  Education  Assn 

Animal  Health  Institute 

American  Council  ot  Lite  Insurance  Inc 

Amcr<an  Petroleum  Institute 

Anderson  Aitl  Olitk  I  Osliinsliy  lfo(firil  Virginia  Banks  Incl 

Hill  t  Knowiton  (Fo<  Colorado  State  University) 

Hill  &  Knowiton    Inc  (for  Grumman  Corpl 

Mill  8  Knowiton  (for  McAndrews  8  forties  Moldings  he) 

Hill  8  Kpowiton  (For  Phillips  Peirweumi 

Hill  &  Knrwiton  (fo'  Te'a  Computer  Company) 

Associalioo  ol  American  Veterinary  Medical  Colleges 

Hooper  Hooper  i  Owen  (For  Enserch  Corpl 

Hooper  Hooper  I  Owen  ifor  John  Hancock  Mutual  Lie  Insurance  Crt 

Hooper  Hooper  8  Owen  (For  National  Assn  ot  Royalty  Owners) 

National  Trust  Iqi  Historic  Preservation 

Hooper  Hooper  8  Owen  (for  Carton  fuels  Corp) 

Moooe'  Hooper  8  Owen  (For  ENSERCH  Ejpiorationi 

Hooper  Hooper  8  Owen  (For  Hallmark  Ca'ds) 

Hooper  Hooper  8  Owen  (for  ttmi  S  A  I 

Hoopei  Hooper  8  Owe"  'For  Kansas  City  SoutHera  Induslrwsl 

Hooper  Hooper  8  Owen  (for  Pameko  MoiOmgs  Inc) 

Hoope'  Moope'  8  Owen  (for  Ptiicorpi 

Hooper  Hooper  8  Owen  iFoi  Software  PuCishers  Assnl 

Hooper  Hooper  (  Owen  (fo'  United  Asset  Management! 

Hooper  Hooper  8  Owen  (for  UtiliCorp  United  Incl 

Hooper  Hooper  8  Owen  (for  Western  Resources  Council) 

Water  Island  Civ*  Assn 

American  Maritime  Wticrs  Service 

Cilicorp  Washington    Inc 

Campjeii  8  Hookms  (forWaid  Manulaclurmg  Company  Incl 

Airports  Assn  Council  InternaJional     North  America 

Alaska  Joint  venture  Seafoods  Inc 

Cook  Inlet  land  Eichange  Inc 

Estate  ol  Helen  Wodeii  Haipxh 

federal  Agricultural  Mortgage  Corp  (farmer  Mac) 

food  Marketing  Institute 

Ceona  Cofp 

Grand  Trunk  Corp 

Greenwich  Capital  Markets  Inc 

Inlimie  Research  Inc 

louisiana  PaciiiC  Corp 

Marshall  OurOin  Companies 

National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Assn 

Rogers  American  CaOie  Systems  Inc 

Sando;  Corp 

United  Video 

American  Assn  ol  Nurse  Anesthetists 

National  famii,  Planning  8  Reproductive  Health  Assn.  Ik 

GPU  Service  Corporation 

Camptell-Raupe  Inc  (tot  NMTBA-Assn  tor  Mlgr  TechnoiODl 

Lukens  Inc 

American  Collectors  Assn  inc 

Armour  Ptiarmaceulicai  Company 

MCI  Communications  Corp 

National  Assn  ot  Truck  Stop  Operators  inc 

Society  ol  American  Value  Engineers 

American  film  Manieting  Assn 

Eagle  Pichei  Industries  Inc  ~'~""~ 

Western  Southe-n  lite  Insurance  Co  "       " 

National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  ot  the  U  S 

Ford  Motor  Co 

Burlington  Nonhern  Railroad  Co 

Chevron  USA  Inc 

Associated  Builders  8  Contractors  Inc 

Association  ot  Bituminous  Contractors 

Industnal  Oiamono  Assn  ™| "^ II__»I 

National  Assn  ol  Bankruptcy  Trustees  ZT!" 

Teias  Instruments  \k 

National  Council  ot  farmer  Cooperatives 

Tatron.  Inc 

International  Paper 

Geo<gia-PKitic  Corp 

Government  ol  QueOec  Ministry  ot  International  Allairs 

National  Assn  ot  Manufacturers 

American  Cement  Alliance  he 

MCI  Teleconrrrjunications 

Economic  Growth  Alliance 

National  fed  ot  Independent  Business 

National  Wildlife  federation 

Coastal  Corporation 

Louisiana  State  University  Foundation 

Madison  PuPiic  Atians  Group  (loi  Philip  Morns.  USA  Inc) 

Seneca  Resources  Inc 

United  Gas  Pipe  line  Co  ,„^ 

American  Council  ol  lile  li^surance  Ix  " 

Ewincity  Consumers  Resource  Council  (tlCOW 

Georgia  Power  Co 

National  Council  ol  Agricultural  Employers 

Mrs  H  E  Butt 

Holly  Corp 

Sammons  Enterprises  Inc 

National  Assn  ol  federj,  Vfte'inanani 

Adoptive  families  St  A- -  ca  '    "       ~ 

fcKeen  8  Nattaim  (For  A ascom  hci  .   ,      ,'~ 

Kflteen  8  NaMaim  (for  Telephone  8  Data  Systems.  l«c,  «  il.)  __„„ 
United  Technologies  Co'P  . ._ ,, 


Receipts  Lipendilures 


4S00  00 


4.000  00 
2  500  00 


1050  00 
4  830  00 


3  000  00 
I  050  00 

4  57980 
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3  753  35 


29.000  00 


5.750  00 
ISOOOOO 

3  000  00 
1307  54 

4  500  00 
4  688  00 

7.500  00 

15  000  00 


4  500  00 
13  500  00 
3  000  00 

1500  00 

1.085  00 

512  50 


4  650  75 
400  00 


10  01200 

3  000  00 
8.418  19 

7  535  96 

8  000  00 
6  000  00 


3.000  00 
74.000  00 
10.500  00 

2  372  70 

1.400  00 
2.500  00 


250  00 
I.8I8  70 
1.50000 
9.00000 
1.20000 

4  00000 
500000 

1.50000 
3,401  00 
5113  66 


tote 

24  995  40 
2,900  00 


2614 
7  75000 


1,32000 
642  00 


22  5C 
3  478  84 


262  13 

551  OO 


48.923  43 
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22  50 
714  47 


35  OO 
34  34 
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42  00 

8.418  19 
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O'jai-  li'ior  ;■  i-'C  «;-a 
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f-j"ce',  A  Ho-'    :«DC  .6;"  Sl-eel   NW  Waihiigloi-   DC  20C36 

f-nc  ;  M  H„i-l    :m  lit  S'-ee'     hW   Sjile  5/5  Wasn.ngror   OC  :;:>; 

Ha-ie'  H.I-'  Burgess  44  MortgoTiery  Si'ee!   »4'.6b  San  fianc  sec  C*  H'/ji  .... 

ArgeaM   Huire-  25  Lous.ara  Avenue  NW  Wasingtor  OC  290C1       

Oa'.ei  I  Hunter   il ::  Ven^ont  Ave    NW  I43C  Wasf  rgior  DC  20005 

Law-ence  A  Hcnte'   16:5  H  Stfee'  NW  WasMi|rD'   OC  20062  

w,  ,aTN  Hi,n!fi   ?;04  A  Gaiovrs  RoaS  Vier-a  v»  22:80 

WN   H.^:e- 4  Associates   2104-A  Ga'iows  Roas  Vienna   y»  27:8:  _ 

M,C3r  f  M^-^vngtso   Maine  Pe'iWeuiT  Assr  PO  Boi  2/39  A.g.sla   Mf  ',1338  „ 

Ht-ic  8  Wii  ams  230C  Pennsyivan  a  Ave    NW  19000  Wasf  'g'c-   OC  "J036  . 

Ge'a-J  F   Honey  3050IISl-ee'   NW  I33C  Was^|'JtO'   OC200C; 

Rcse- Holey   .3;/fS!"ee'  NW  W8s>"g!oi    OC  20004 

Geo"  TV  B  NoTkiti   ;66/ H  S!    NW  i:; ::  Wasfnj'c-  OC  OOOOt      . 

Ma-k  HoTvit;   .20:  New  Yo'k  Ave    NW  1300  Wasii'gtor   OC  iOCOi _. 

Mithae  Mossey  //'  14!>'  Sftei  NW  Was^i^jtor   OC  20005 
P»,  nc  A  Ho'cfir^son  490  t  Entan!  Pia;a   «/204  Washig'a-  OC  20024 
Sua-ne  c   Hotr'inson  805  '.if'  Sfett  NW  Sute  ..:"  VrasKingror  DC  20005 
Ra-*y  Howa   0030  M  S!    NW  WasS  i-gis-,   OC  ?j:35 

K.-tif"y  Hya"   : 'iO  H  Strpe!   NW  Was^,-g•o-   DC  :;::■  . 

Pa-e  J  Sue  HyOe  430:  Norrii  (a  -ai  :•■  »t  !;►:  A-  -g-:-   VA  22203-1608    

Gil  Hy-p    i: .  -Is'  5"pt:   NW  Has' -for   DC  ;'0j0/ 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Do 

Oc 


»:>■- D  Hvps  J-    :j3.  Pen-srvj-- a  A/«    NW  S. 'f  530  Nsl' Washington.  DC  20008 
B'  a'  M  Hyps  530:  Wiscors"  Ave-ue  NW  «63C  Was^ng't)"  DC  20015 
I  *    a^  lc"o';   1050  Conneclicot  Avt    NW  l/s:  Wasr,  r.gion,  OC  20036 

lOrOiB'n  h't    :;01  Wi'SOn  Bouleva-0  Roon  4;:  An  rg'or    VA  2220! 

Cathe'ine  I   l-njs   120:  Conneciicu!  Avf'oe  NW  »300  Wastnrgior   OC  200 
msesendeni  i^s^'ance  Age"is  0'  Amenta  inc   (2/  S  Peytor  Sfee!  Aieisno 


i"3e^iioef!  uciicant  Maiu' 
I'^^osr'a  BiCiecr^nciDQi  Assr 
i"CoS''  3i  Gas  Ciea^rg  irs- 

In'an:  ForfTlola  Gounc,     5/'' 

Ir-torrraticn  Technology  Ass' 


actorers  Ass"  05:  Soul*-  Was''i'g";" 
1605  R  Oi-eei  NW  •:.::  Wa;-  -f 
'ote  Inc  .rj  I  5t  NW  Was'  -j'r 
Peacfee  Oo^wocdy  R:  ajJC  D  A: 
3'  Ane'.ca  i":    15:6  No-^  F'  Vi'- 


DC  ;: 


3   VA  223H 

a-:  a  V8  22311 


VA  22209 


Cnales  £    hf    .850  M  Sfeet   NW  »600  Was^ -gron   DC  ;'0;35 

AiT.e  ingMi    :5:5HStree'   NW  WasPi-s'c-   OC  20062 

ing-aT  G'Ooc   200  fsort"  Aver-oe  No-''  Me.variie  NasPnne  IN  j,'219 


Doug  Iniiry 
inie'-at'Oia 


-ai'C 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


:4oo:oi-S'  nw  was''i-gto- oc  ?D03t-ooo:  — 

Ajyise's   he   noo  W  5"pe'  NW  aiOO  Was^  -|;!or  DC  20036  ..___ 

Aovsf-y  Se-vces  G'coc    .4;;  i  S"ef!  NW  lt:0  Was" -gtc   DC  00005 
Ass'  c'  B'i3ge  Sr'oct  8  0"3',er'a  I'D-  Wn-s   .'i:  Ne.  «:■>  »v»    V*  Wai' 
B'ofip'noofl  ct  Tea'T's'e'S   .":  LCo  s  a-a  Ave    NWAi---^':-   jC:.': 
BuSi.ness-Ciovernment  Ccunse'ic'^,  he.  ?18  Cc-3e:' :.'  Aa    nvi  i..   ,  Aas" 


gton.  OC 
^gton.  DC 


Internatiofai  Communications  Industries  Assn  3150  So'mg  Street  Fa-rtai  VA  ?2fl3!-2399  . 

In'emationa'  Cou'^cii  ol  Shopp.ng  Centers   665  Fit"  Ave  New  Yo'h  NY  10022  ... — 

ln'e'Pa!io-ai  urngshcemer  s  Assn   Afl-CiO   :/  Bai;er>  Place  »;50C  New  York  NY  10004 

Iniemat'O'^a,  larcaS  Ass"   384?  Fa-'agjt  Avenue  Kensii^gtor  MD  20895 

International  Union  ot  6"c«ia»e'5  8  Al  .es  Craftsmen  815  !5'h  St    NW  Washington  DC  20005 

hte'nationa)  Union  r,i  Opf-ai's  £"8  nee'S   :;25  1/t''St    N*  Wasriinglon.  DC  20036  . .-, 

ifvestt^eni  Coi^oany  i-s'-oie   ibOO  M  5'    NW  Wasn-nglon   DC  00036 — ~ — 

Pete-  A  loviic   :3bC  I  Sfee'  NW  1:000  Washington  DC  OOOO5 

IiOT^as  I  Irmen  P  0  Boi  u?  Mao'^ee   OH  4353' 

I':-  Ore  lesso'S  Assn  he   W-20R;  Firs!  Nat.enai  Bank  Bidg  Sai 

Wi  a'"  Rctie-t  hvm   1400  ;6tn  Sheet   NW  Wasn  ngion  OC  20036 

!:'iei'Vine   /50  ./t"£'Te'   NW  »90.  Was' ngtoni  OC  O0OO6  

Wa'e'G    S«'P  irvme  J'    34'n  S  Cyi;  Cen'e' 8'»3  pr-naae  i^a  PA  19104   

lo"  Isaacs    ;  :0  Ma-v'an;  Ave    NE  Was^■-gIcn   DC  20000  

Oa  I)  D   i:K'-j''r    '.i-  ffn'ta"  i  t^e    NW  11260  Washington  DC  20004 


MN  5S10I 


.:.a'  ,-'  t  S- 
y  .603  t  Shfi 
,  4  Ba'»ei  Cni: 


Dc 

Dc 

Dc 
Her 'iff  M  iwas' 
Rotif*  «   laCic- 
!»a  Jack    :J0;  1 
Den"  s  I  lac>-3- 
Bevfif  Roce'sc-  la 
C-a-ec  R   la:«s-- 
G.f""  lac'sc-   ,5' 
lacc-ie  r  i   ;a:»sc 
Ksec"  C   !ac»'.:- 
Tr.c  as  C   Jaiisc,' 


NW  Wa',-,',"C'   OC  20006 
'   aSO;  Was-  -g'cr   DC  00036 
.00  Pfn,-s»i.a.-iia  Ave    NW  «600  Washington.  DC  20006  . 


a  ?940:  lakeian.  Bd.' evai<«kMMl.  W44N2 

3^0  Ne»  ro->  Ave    NW  I ll|t«Min(kn,K 20005-4798 

"ee'  NW  1400  Was-ington  OC  20096  

Pf--s»'van.a  Ave    NW  1900  Was"  ngton  DC  2(086 - 

-  /':' hgor^a- St'ef  NW  Wasi-'gnton  DC  20915  ™, 
Nf'  Wasnmgtcn  Sheet  AieianO'ia  VA  22314  „». , 

.'-ee'  NW  1800  Wasn  ngior   DC  OS006 

•5  I  S"ee'  HillO  Wasn  ngtcn   DC  20006 -_-. 

W  sen  Booieva'S  »1008  Aningior  VA  22209  _..^ 

0  i  S"e»'   NW  Washington   DC  20005  


)ef  P  JacoDs  .015  .5'n  S'-te'  NW  Was-  njt 
Stephen  lacoos  l//:NOhpei  NW  Wasnmg'o 
Race'  I   Jacccson   3:38  No-"  .0'^  St-ee'  A- 


i-   DC  20005    ..... 
OC  20036      .... 
-gton   VA  22201 
"gton  OC  20006 
1  Avenje  •2400  Deho  • 


DC  20005 
2209 


Dame  I  )a"e   .,'?:  h  Shee'   NW  16:;  Was'    . 

)a"e  S-  ae'  Ra"  S  Heue'  PC    0-e  WxOwa'S  Avenje  •2400  Deho  •  >/  48228 

['•3'!  L   ia"»e   .  '3:  R-iCile  is  ano  Ave-.e  NW  l?;5  Wasn-ngto'   DC  20036  .... 

una  I  [   Ja-s-a-    ,:  .0  Neo  Yo-k  Averje  NW  »300  Was'ng'O" 

Pie-e  R   la-;;-    .00.  .^t' Shee!  Nc-i- 1600  Ar,  ngton   VAT 

Ofn-'sla'^es   .0:5  1/tP  Shee!   NW  Washington   DC  20036  

Ha"ie!  lames   600  Maryiano  Ave    SW  »/00  Washmglon  DC  20024 ..... 

lf~Y  la-nes  6303  Mcpac  Eicessway  •:50-C  Aosin   TK  /8/59         . ~ 

P"    c  J  lames  8200  GtensCiO'C  0' ve  1302  McLean  VA  22102     

!  i-'c"')  P  lames   :i2b  :/"'5hef'   NW  Wasning!or   DC  ;'0O36       

la"  -  Et»i  Boige-  8  Geni.y   323  Ca'o'y"  Sheet  KcOak  AK  9961b     

Dc  

1  Ja-ci"  )■    1800  M  Shee!   NW  Washing'c-   OC  20036  — 

lay  jan  s  98O0  Soo"  Sepoiveca  Booieva'C  Soi!e  500  Los  A-gees  CA  90045 

Rjssei' A  Jaois  233  No  Pleasant  5'    138  Amherst  MA  0:002 

Jajan  Economic  Insti'ote  ol  Ame'ica   :000  Connectict'  Ave    NW  Was-  ngton  OC  20036  . 

losepr  I  lasuay   5025  W, scons  n  Ave    NW  Wasn  "g'on   DC  000:6 

Dane  8  lacues   :005  Thomas  let'e'sor  S'-ee'  NW  fas'  Washington  DC  2000/  5201  .... 

la'  Mon  Consoi'an-s   mc   238  N  Pahick  S'  AieianD'.a   VA  22314  — 

Dc  

Dc - 

Ma'c  R  latman   i /5  Aomira.  Ccch-ane  D"ve  Annaooi  s  MD;!40!      ______„ 

Chafes  W  Jaryis   1155  Connecticut  Ave    NW  1800  Wash. -f--   DC  20036 ....  . 


Na'  o-a  W  lOi  te  FeOe'a'iC 

Dow  Chemica  Cc 

Ame'ican  Lane  Conse-vancy  (ALC: 

h'e'-atio-a  B'othe-hoofl  ot  Teamstens 

Na!ic;ns  Cchsn  Counc-i  ol  America 

Cnamoe'  C  Commerce  ot  the  U  5 

WN  H.-e-  i  Assoc  ates  


A-e'ica-  Pe'-oiPom  hs!i'o!e 
*~e',ca-  NoCiea'  E-e-gy  Council 
Na'  ;-,a   C  -5  Assoc  a'lOn 
Aa    &  Assxia'es  R  Do'*y 

Rc"- i  Haas  Cc  . 

B.  Oi-g  Ow-'e-s  8  Ma-ag»'s  Assn  Int'l 

Na!  onai  Assn  0*  Reai!o's  

Voikswage-  ot  America   inc  , 

Mo-gage  hso'ance  COomoanies  c'  America  .. 

Ccimmo"  Caose  „ ..««. 

foOo  Maite'  ng  hs!  t,!e  

Na'ona  Ul'iity  Confaco's  Assn   _.., 

H     4  Hnjwi'cn  he  ifc  Ame'ican  Public  Transit  Assn) 

H,    8  K-ow"nn  re  f c  Co'cn  al  WKIiamsljuig) 

H  ,   8  K-owi'in   h:   Fc'e-oa  Group) 

H     &  K,nowi'o-  h:  fc'Ltwa  Democa'ic  feae'a'ior  : 

Hi    8  Rrowilon   h:   fc  Ma.'Ca   Nc"  Ame-ica,   mc 

Hi    4  n-c«:!o-  1-;   fc  N -:e-n:  :' A-'f'ica  inc; 

H,,:  8  Knowi!on   '-;    'cO  -  E-ac.  .™™.. 

Hill  i  Knowllor    i":    >C' ReCoC   :c'".'ke», 

H,:i  8  K.nowiion   Inc   Fc  Same  Mat'  

H,i,  8  Knowiton   Inc  iFo'Shakiee  Corporatun)      

Nationa  B'oaacas!,ing  Co  Inc  .. 

American  Osteocahi:  Hosci'ai  Assn        .____..___, 

Union  0,1  Ccmcanv  c!  Cai  'c'-ia  , , 

E'lcsson  Co'50'a!ion         _. ,. 

Ketchum  Potnc  Reia'ons ,„ 


Ho"g  Ko-gi 


Information  Technology  Assn  of  »nenca.  lie  . 
Toyota  Molor  Sales  USA  Inc        _ , 

US   ChamDer  0!  Commerce  ■   ,,,    , 

Education  Ccj  c'  Ame'-ca  ._„.„.... 

Nalionai  W'lCite  federation    —.._«_ 

Emoassy  0!  Turkey  

Steel  Se'vice  Center  Institute ™__ .. 

Hercules.  Inc  .. , 

P'ccte'  8  Gamble  , 

Totes  Inc  

Ur  'cryai  Chemical  Cair^iaqr.  kc 

USR  Oplonii.  Inc _ 

Xeroi  Corp    _„„ 


3  089  K 
500  OC 
2  635  71 
10  85142 
15  000  DC 
560  00 
2  DOC  OC 


7.500  OC 

1,250  00 
2,300  00 
1.250  00 
2  500  00 

150  00 
7.375  00 
11.868  57 

100  00 
7.40000 


1.000  00 

4.50000 


6150500 
3.00221 


ForS  Motor  Co 
Andersons 


Naliijnal  Wiioiife  feOeratmi 

Nissan  North  America  Inc 
Children  s  Hospital  ol  PtiiiadeipNii 

Council  for  a  Livat)ie  Wona         .  „._ 

french  8  Company  (forintemational  Electronics  Manufacturers  8  Consumers 
of  Amer ) 

Associated  General  Contractors  ot  America .- — — 

Met'caoi'tan  iiie  hsu'ance  Co  ._. — . 

fam  ly  Holding  Company  Advocacy  Group : 1 . 

G'anC  Metropolitan    Inc  ... 

Peen  ney  Co'ooration  ..^ ^ — 

Roc'es'e'  Ta>  Council  ~ 

Scege  8  McDiarmid  IForMcliitan  Municipai/Coope-ative  Group,  el  ^,) 

hte  Co'C  - --. 

Do  Pont  Me'c  Pha'maceuticai  Company 
Na'iona  Center  to'  Ci<n,cai  h.tant  Prng-ams 

No-  Commssioneo  Qfticers  Assn  si  the  USA  ~ 

Will  ams  Compariies  Inc  ... — , — ^ .. 

Times  Mif'or  Co - ■ - 

Suopiie's  0' AOvanceC  Compcsite  Matenals  Assn  

BeveriOge  8  Damonfl  (Fo' fou'^iiation  to'  Envrpnmental  8  Economic  Progress, 
Inc; 

Ame'ican  PuD'C  Health  Assn        „ 

Natonai  Assn  0*  Bncaocasters    ™-™™™-.™.. — .— — 

Na'iona  Assn  c'  federa'  C'efiit  Unmos _..■_ — — — 

Assoc  a!  e-  ;'  Na'o-a'  Acvef  se's  he .^~. 

PPG  I-C.:"ifs   h:  JZIZ.".~...__. , —. 

Na'  e-a  Ass-  c'  A  ac  Amp-icans  . .— — 

IRW  h:  „___„_ — 

Gaooi  Pe'roehemca,  !n:os!'es  , ™_™. 

National  Fee  c*  inaeper'Qeni  BoSiness     

ATC-CiavDes'a  Commu-icattons  

Na'ionai  Glass  Assn  !NCAi  ,.„ _- 

hte'-ationai  Union  0'  Ope'atmg  Eng  leers ™__ 

Qi:  Ha-oo'  Na'ive  Ce'p  ,. 

Wash  ngto-  0    Ma'ke!e's  Assn      -. 

Ame'ican  Ba"  Ass-  _..-«.„ — 

Caii'ornia  League  0*  Savngs  hstitutKns  — ... ._..., 

Trust  to'  Pupiic  Lane  

Ama,ga'"a!ea  T'ans't  Unio-  AflCiC 

Ka'te"  Muchm  Zavs  8  Domfc"  ifo' Assoc, a!e:  Ava'j-  unpeTir-!e's, 

Ame-icar  Btsness  Couocf   mc  

Ame-ican  f-eeoom  (Ooaii!ion        , , „... 

Ch'  sta-  Voce  he  - — , — , . 

UNC    he  1 

Was'e  Manageme-'  £nvi'onme-'3  Se-v.ees . ™. 


13.06000 

24S00 

4.00000 

4.24160 

150.000  00 

366  50 

17  828  74 

10.14000 

1406  25 

262  50 

262  50 

750  00 

10,406  25 

320.96800 

6.47090 


10.50000 


6  336  00 
4  543  2: 


203  63 
80  00 


:  000  OC 
82  8Ci 


952  35 
400  00 

156124 
375c 

1563  50 


65 13 


813  60 

19184 
1667  28 


61505  00 
3.040  00 
3.002  21 


2  27500 

9843  86 

3  586  59 
2.221  00 

10.000  00 

6.35154 

20000 


1.200  00 


$342 

13.237  50 

21423  86 
66  25 

28  628  74 
72  331  28 

195  25 

166  20 

36  06 

10  73 

7814 

979  86 

2723  00 

6  470  90 

90  905  76 

6  028  75 
522  71 

29  600  78 
1.854  73 

13J23.81 


1.477  62 


89  00 




6M7.50 
6J0OO0O 

7  000  00 

1.200  00 

9.300  00 

250  00 

4  6%  22 

443  85 

41700 

23.889.26 

672  75 
2.08900 

44960 

1.200  00 
10  000  00 
1.250.00 

inii 



4jlOilO 

twoo 

1.800  00 

3.40100 

200  00 
15600 

2  500  0C 

54  970  0C 

1.168  28 

300  OC 
3.000  00 

300  00 
18310C 

645  39 

3C00 
'644  55 

nC  QC 

.  63  i  OC 

6  000  00 



30  000  OC 

12270 


CONGRKSJ>IUNAL   RiCORU— HOUSE 


O'lmi/atioo  0'  InOiviDual  F>liii| 


kn       j.^w,.  ■>-.,.,,    J  'V    m  IliOON  WMinnjion  OC?0004i;03 

luOi  'i...  .   .:  w   KV«  iHj.,-  -jv     OC  20005 

Mtfjf   A    ;jwf     .    ,  tro  <,  >  ««»    >M  1300  WjDi.njIon  OC  ?000i 

fj«'n  ;   ui,-»  .       -.-  ;    !  .f   iM  *,^■,^,Ilnon  DC  20036 

8  j>r  pfn    .,.;   «"t>',..-  jj.  .  Hw-^.j,,  1100  Aflinpon   y«  2220? 

»'o  3  AkMjnu!  lnie'nit,oini.  Inc.  bl3  Ci|>(lol  Cocrl  W  i30<J  Wjshiniton  OC  20002 


Do 


:■;>  ft  r 

,  4   ^   '■,- 

ijT,^^  c  Iff"'  ■■i|i\  ^i' 

*■'-  Iff  M    t^"'^" 

■   f^  ,,. 

i     i       i 

Per.!'., 

'"in  Inc   101 S  IJthSl'Wl  l«*  liOfl  WjiNnpon  DC  2000S 
"node  Mjng  ««f    m  Wasniniiofi  DC  20036 
20036 


*»  142;  WajB.ngioti  DC 

»*  .f   >  ».     .    •<  MO  20910 
'<•■  :   .»  w.    ■-     (4(156258 
»■   NV*  nr,  ■    ^'  n   DC  200C; 
•      ■  •"   Nt     ,.  K  805  WjiBinglon  OC  20002 
«^    «»      ••  I  .    iKnftinito"  DC20O3M9Oi 
><!•.•'    *(M    i;.0  MKl<>n|ton   DC  20004 
ifw."  PtJCf  IMOr   8401  CoWwil»  dojd   131?  S'lwr  Sormg   MO  20910 
»:'jij  P  lornsjn   /M  r»,rt«nih  NW  4900  WasHmjIon  DC  20005 
Cj'vm  P  BMiwn  815  16lh  Sr«i  (•»  W»sN;n|ton  ilc  20006 
Cart  t  lorirsw,  i;25  lelttrion  D».j  H»y  11004  AiNngion  V*  22202-4102 
JjmtsW  lonnson  It    1156  :5tii  5;'«t  l«»  i;C IS  Wjsiiinjiw  DC  20005 
J4W  iMdjia  tolinum   P'  Boi    •,    .  ,  ".    -       NC  2?4i9 
Joel  L  tonnson  12x  -ir    ■■f  «M  *i  ■    ,■      x  20005 
tolin  IK  Johnson  PO  Bo.  jh.;^  M     -j,.  ;  Mh  :54390I06 
Ki»  Jonnson   1901  I  Sriwi  (•»  Suitt  ?60  *jin.njion  OC  20036 
Mart  R  wnson   16*;  K  Slrm  NW  I35C  Wash.njiod  DC  20006 
Micftaei  S  Jonnwn  Su.tt  1290  fasi  555  13tn  S|f«l  *•  Wasninjion  OC  20004 
Do 
Do 

Oo  

(•  .-. 

Oe 

Do 

Do 
Mynj  lohnsor-  2025  M  Slwi  ItM  l*asn.nglBn  DC  20036 
Ri<l»  »  Jonnson   1615  M  SirMI,  m  Suilf  200  Wasninglon  DC  20038 
Ricnattf  W  lolinson  Ir .  225  N  Wasd'njton  Slrwl  Aleundfia  »*  22314 
Sifolwn  M  Jonnson   1341  G  Slr«t  NW  IIIOO  «l>sliin«oo  OC  20005 

Do 

Do 
Ihomas  I  toUnson  POBoi  2185  «us!in   r»  ?876e 
Johnson  I  CiOBs  PC    130!  K  SIw!  *»  4800  tall  Wiiliin|lon  OC  2O0O5-330; 

Oo 

Do 
Ml  Jonnson  Company.  1951  S«vii*  Slr«l  Santa  RoM,  CA  9S403 
Jonnson  Rtsjarch  Aisoc.ales  4429  Tjma  SIrwl  NM  Wasningloti  K  20016 
Davifl  *  Jonnston.  1/35  Hew  Tort  Aw    NW  WjininjioB  DC  20006 
Omp  «  lonnslon  2000  K  Si    W*  8t^  fx'  Wa-.n>n|ioji  DC  20006 
lam«  D  lonnslon   1660  151    IM  u.    *,,■    c-n  DC  20036 
Mar>  H  ioily   1600  Rnode  ):ii   ■  i^    "M  «  i       <-,^,  OC  20036 
HcUM  A  Joiovil;,  ;531  SeOjj..  x  j^  B.-V  u  MO  208i; 
Allan  R  Jones  2200  Mill  Rd  Aioanilr.a   VA  22314 
Allrson  Humonrtys  loots   1150  ConnKlnul  Aw    NM.  »i07  Wi5hin|ton  DC  20036 

Saroaia  I  lonfs   1 100  Conn«I(Cul  Aw    m  4310  Wash. njton  OC  20036 

B«ivaW  Jones   1101  15lh  Si    m  1202  HVash.njton  DC  20005 

E4fl  Jones  It    401  »esl  IStft  Z'  -i-'  ;  "  p  R,)c»  AR  72206 

Ernest  »(  Jones  ir    1957  f  V    *w  «i  •    ,;'oi-  DC  20006 

RinOail  I  Jones  50  (  Sinei  Wi  i-i    lyiinrnjion  OC  20001 

Robert  I  Bnes  464/  fo'Oes  Biw!  Lannam  (40  20/06 

Room  Wajnei  Jones,  1129  20th  Slreet  m  1600  Washington  OC  20036 

I  La«rence  Jones  2000  ftnnsyKjma  Aw    NW  #9000  Washington  OC  20006 

Wiie»  N  Jones  816  Connectitiil  Aw    IW(  8IB  Flooi  Washington  DC  20006 

tones  D«f  Rea»i5  i  l>ogue   1450  G  Street  HW  4700  Washington  DC  20O05-2O88 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 
Jones  Waldo  Moilwooli  I  McDonough  2300  M  Slteei,  m  MOU  Wjiftmiton  DC  20037 

Do 

Oo 
Jones  Waiw  Waechtr  Poilevenl  Cartm  i  Oeneiic.  1776  Itt  Slott.  KW  4245  Wasomgton  OC  20006 

Do  _~^^__ 

Do  "; 

Do 
Oo 
Oo 

Do 

Do 
Aieianoei  M  Jordan  816  Connecticut  Awnue  m  8tn  Floor  Washington  DC  20006 
lames  Jordan  Associates  Inc   1825  K  Street  MW  Washington  OC  20006 

Oo 
Jorden  Schuite  1  Burchelte.  lOiS  Iliomu  Jritwua  Street  l«W  MOOt  Washington  OC  20007 

Oo  ZT.'"'!""" 

Do 
Do 
Oo 

Oo  .,__ 

Do  —.„.,„_«, 

Do  

Do 

Oo ""■■■ 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 
Oawd  C  Join   1101  Pennsylvania  Awn.,!'  NV*   i         Washington  DC  20004 
lldl  Joseoh,  1525  K  SI    KW  Wasninji-   D.   .       - 
RoUert  G  teeohs  1250  Connectic^i  »«•    NW  $•■..  _  Washington  DC  20036 
Diana  lost  655  I5tn  Slreet  IM  I'-.i  *i,'  "gton  OC  20005 
John  I  tof:t  25  Louisiana  Aw    NW  Wj .,-  pgiw  DC  20001 
Vdon  B  Juoa  Ir    1 100  Connie' ru' »w    m  1310  Washington  DC  20036 
John  Stewn  Judge  I85C  M  j-ff  tn  Wj'.iington  OC  20036 
RoOert  I    luiiano  Assoc-ale,  .-.«  M  j'n!  m  1303  Wasnmgtoi)  OC  20037 

Oo  ,    ._. 


Empiowr/Ciient 


National  Assn  ot  (4anulacturers 

American  Health  Care  Ajsn 

Building  Owners  I  Managers  Assn  Inl  I 

American  Fed  oi  State  County  t  Municijai  Emjiloyeei 

National  Assn  ol  Industrial  I  0«ice  Paris 

Aeroiet  General  Corp 

Litton  Data  Systems 

ASARCO  Inc 

ADOolt  Laluratories 

SmiiiiiUine  Beecham  Corp  iBeecham  Inc) 

American  Academy  o'  Nur«  Pijctileners 

Schwan  s  Sales  Enterprises  Inc 

Hill  (  Knowlton   Inc 

American  Wind  Energy  Assn 

Sihmeit/er  Adiaaer  I  SKKi'i  (fof  Couxii  ot  durjmg  Home  SuoolierM 

Miram  Walker  (  Sons  Inc 

Coiumda  Gas  System  Serwe  Corp 

American  Fed  at  LaOoi  i  Congress  ol  industrial  Orgjni/aiions 

CompiesseO  Gas  Assn/Meiium  Aduisory  Council 

U  S  Beat  Sugar  Assn 

Un.ti  Inc 

Aerospace  Indusl-ies  Assn  of  America  Inc 

American  Collectors  Assn 

March  ol  Dimes  Birth  Delects  foundation 

Marrsk  Inc 

McCamish  Margin  I  Lofttier  (For  American  Go"  CorpI 

McCamsn  Martin  I  Uietlie'  (For Central  t  South  West  Co<pl 

McCamish  Martm  I  Loettiet  (For  Citicorp) 

McCam.si  Martin  t  Loefier  (for Electronic  Data  Systems  CorpI 

McCamisn  Martin  ^  Loe«ier  (For  Nong  Kong  trade  Dewiopment  trade  Counciil 

(«cC»mish  Martm  t  Loetler  (for  National  Ajsn  oi  Bnjaocasters) 

McCamish  Martm  (  Loertier  (for  Sematechl 

McCa-nish  Martm  t  loetHer  (For  United  Services  AutomoOi*  Assnl 

Nat'ona'  Putiiic  Radio 

Amxo  Corporation 

Non  Commissioned  Oilmers  Assn  ol  the  US* 

Je'lerson  Group  (fo*  Ch.idrens  Health  System  Inci 

Jetlerson  Group  (Fo<  CAf  Link  Coipl 

Jetterson  Croup  (For  Moison  Brewries  USA.  Inc) 

Associated  General  ConiiKlors  ot  teus 

C«nte>  Co<p 

£i  Paso  Heailh  Care  Systems  ltd 

Permanenie  (Aedicai  Group  Inc 

Caiiiornia  Urchm  Producers  Assn 

City  ol  Virginia  Beach 

Amertan  Institute  ol  Aithitects 

National  Comm  to  Priserw  Socm  Security 

General  Motors  Corp 

National  Rilie  Assn  ol  Amer<a 

Owns  Corning  FiOe'gUs  Corporation 

American  trucking  Assns  Inc 

Wallace  and  Edwards  (for  American  Soc  ol  Farm  Managen  and  Ru<al  Aopiais 

Oiesser  Industries  Inc 

National  Assn  ol  Margarine  MantitKtufffJ 

Philip  Morris  Inc 

Associated  General  ContrKlors  ot  America 

National  Council  ot  Farmer  Coopefatiws 

Amwts 

Group  Health  Assn  ol  America  Iftc 

Marsh  (  McLennan  Cos  inc 

Southern  Pacii'C  I'ansoortation  Company 

Anchor  Savings  Bank 

Clewiand  CiiUs  Iron  Co 

County  ot  Los  Angeles 

Genetech 

GNACorp 

Merck  t  Co  Inc 

Nacco  Industries  Inc 

Norywsl  Coip 

Royal  Irustco  ltd 

mo  NaOisco  Inc 

SCJdCorp 

trans  Wortd  Airlines 

U  S  Sprmt     United  telecom  inc 

UPfOhn  Company 

American  Stores  Company 

Nevada  Power  Comiiany 

Utah  Slate  Umwrsity 

AuduOon  Institute  Inc 

General  Atomics 

Jeiterson  Parish  Council 

Montana  Sulphur  &  Chemical  Company 

New  Orleans  Sports  Foundation 

Port  ol  New  Orleans 

tad  Gormiey  Proiect  inc 

turner  Broadcasting  Syslem  In; 

Southern  PkiI<  transportation  Company 

Conwrtium  tor  International  Earth  Science  Into  Netwon 

Diagnostic  t  Instrumentation  LaOofatory  al  Mississippi  Univ 

Carteret  Savings  t  Loan  Ajsodation 

City  ot  Newark 

Colorado  Ute  Electric  Assn  Inc 

East  leias  Eiectnc  Cooperatiw 

Federal  Agricultural  Mortgage  Corg 

International  Geographical  Congress 

Muijai  Beneiit  Lite 

New  fork  Uniwrsity 

Northeast  teus  Electric  Cwgeratiw 

Pame  WettOer 

SaOme  R<wr  Authority 

lejia  Electric  Cooperatiw  ol  loas  Inc 

Uniwriity  ol  (Aedicine  t  Dentistry  ol  New  Jersey 

Uniwrsity  ol  Miami 

Citicorp  Washington    Inc 

Inwslment  Company  Institute 

National  Multi  Housmg  Council 

Blue  Cross  t  Blue  Shield  Assn 

International  Brolhertiood  ct  leamiters  _ 

Dresser  Industries  Inc .._____ 

Securities  Industry  Assn  ~~" 

American  Ejpress  Co  _  " 

Motel  Employees  I  Restaurant  Employees  lull  Umgii  1 


May  20,  1992 


May  20,  1992 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


12271 


Receipts 


2  00C00 
12.000  00 

1250  00 
1713106 

100  00 

10000 

165  922  00 

lOOOOOO 

6  000  00 
4  375  00 

6  272  72 
4.860  00 

35  145  51 

175  00 

17  175  34 


12«3  00 
1000  00 

2  500  00 
100  00 
30  00 


420  OO 
270  00 


8  185  25 
854100 


51  187M 


243  75 


1500  00 


4  220  00 


75  00 


tipenOiluifs 


1314  38 
400  00 
780  32 


117(2  00 


300  00 
853  85 


34  48 


24.294  71 

604  59 

1.196  62 


17  31 

135  W 


100  00 

788  14 

38104 

1000  00 

5.641  00 

3.60OO0 

8  502  83 

1.530  00 

6175 

1  15000 

900000 

- 

6.800  00 

10  120  OO 

1000  00 

500  00 

5  267  00 

26  00 

6  096  00 

2  OSS  90 

28  492  00 

20281 

77100 

1044  00 

1500 

8  936  00 

304  50 

4  476  00 

2  567  75 

17194  00 

8  128  00 

32  00 

6  128  00 

24  OO 

9  222  50 

698  97 

9B80  00 

37  00 

78  203  00 

58191 

87  50 

20000 

9  000  00 

170000 

90  00 

10.801  82 
1200  00 

21604  42 

607  51 

7  784  07 

Tb9« 

36  01947 

1.02517 

26  324  61 

34  4)4  30 

1.500  00 

50O00 

2  300  00 
%4  00 

3  000  00 

759  40 
987  21 

2,262  00 



15  000  00 
43  125  00 

7.349  53 

2  454  22 

Oc 
Dc 

Dc 

Dc 

Dc  

Mp.  ssa  J  Harr-    '3C;  Pe^-syt.a-'.a  «w    KW  Was^njto'  DC  ?M04 
*»•.('  Ha  iju'   8C.  Pt-isyiva- 1  Aw  NW  Si,.:f  70C  Wash  -g'jr:  DC  2C0C4 
U«rpi  B  Kamen    ;5rc  .9tr  S'    l*«  teOC  Wash.pgton  OC  :O036 

Jcp- F   Ka.7[    .899  I  Sttf'   NW  Wasnug-or   OC  ?0C36  

lor- I   na-e    i3(,;  PennjyKar  a  »w    l«*  Wa5^.n|•l;^,   DC  20004         

M  *5  f    «apnf    PO   Boi   ItiCS  BiOcn- ngton    IN  I74C?  

Ma'--B   Ha-tf   .;'^Ew'-"ff•   NW  :.;'!e  ?'D  Waihrngiop  DC  ," COOS- 1175  ... 

Dc 
O-aJHacia-   i:  MaSsc"  Awije  Hew  Yo'i  NY  :OD;C 
I" '■ :  I  Ha-a  5   :74i  le«e'ior  Da»i  Miji.a,  i:?00  Arimg-on  VA  22202 
One  Ha-pi'si    ;;5  Pp"nsf«a- a  Awr^if  S£  Was^mgiop   DC  2000; 
Ba"Y  Kas  n.ti    ;?sc  New  Von  Awuf  IWI  Washntton  OC  20006 
Geo'gp  KassoL'    160;  Cornfc'.Cul  Awjf  NW  I60C  Was^'ng•Q^   DC  20009     ... 
McaeS   Hasmei    .JiC  New  »o'>  Aw    KW  »8CC  Washington   DC  2000D-4797  , 
Ajyrf  Kj'ayai-a   ;4;5  P?"Piyivap.a  Aw    NW  Sj'te  ?30  Wasriigior   OC  20004  ... 
kj'p  McLi  Cc^pan,  2b5i  M  Siifei   NW  $:h  Wasningion  DC  2003^ 

Dc  „ 

Dc  __._ 

Dc  

Ki-t"  Ml;c^n  Zavis  t  Dombrttt.  1025  Ttiomjs  Jeffetsoo  Slreet  m  t700  f  Was"  npjr 
PaL  C  KiU  3900  Wiscomn  Aae .  NW  Wasliingtoii.  DC  200)6 

Rctie- C  HaJmann  1250  Connecticut  Aw    NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

G'a-a  R   kj.;i.us   1050  17th  Street  12200  Oenw  CO  8C265  . . 

Dc 

Dc 

Dc  

iwfS    Havana. gf    ;;C1      :'!*i  Siw   NW  IJOC  Was^ -gtoi   DC  .""OOOb      

f:«a-:M   kjv-a'    .66:  L   'J-rf  NW  Wai^ 'g'ar  OC  ?0L3t  „ 

'"D^-di  0  Hay    ..iC  Cc--p- :-■  Aw    IM  ISC"  Wash  i-g'sn  DC  20G36  _, 

tjf  r.c^oiei  F.ermar  Hays  i,  HanSie.-,  %,  .5ir.  S! .  MW,  lUOC  Wasiiiiiitor..  DC  iOUK  . 

Dc  

Dc  _ 

Do       .™..!.Z1-ZZ!!!"!Z!IZZZ]™I~Z™IZI!II~ZZIZ 

Do 

Do      , .„_..: ^ „____ 

Oo  .  ■ 

Oo  _, „ ____„.__ 

Dc  „__„_ 

Dc „ 

Zi-r-fW  feint  1667  R  Street  m  MOO  WasJiinjton.  OC  20006  - 

v.'  Ma'     i  Gate  1201  New  York  Aw    Penthouse  Washington.  K  MOOS  

Dc  _._ _Zi!.Z™Z!ZIIZ 

Do  ,,   ,,  ,     ,,      , ^ _ 

Dc  -      .   _ „_.__,^ . 

s.:*-     nw'p  444  N  Capitol  Street  1711  Washington  OC  20001        ,,     , ., 


DC  20C07 


«   -af   upp     i  iiOP  Assoc. anon  HOC  .7lh  Sleet  NW  11207  Washington   DC  20036  , 

K'-  n  h*p  'i  t;:  Maryiane  Aw    SW  Washington  DC  20024  

La'aKep'i   .8;^  Massaci"-'^"^  Aw    NW  Washington,  DC  20036 — 

Mpv  -  Kffpp    ."'_  I  S:-w   NW   i;OOC  Washington  DC  20006  ..._ 

Ja-.p  M    ltf"P'    ..;;  C---ipC-.£..'  »w    NW    4507  Washington   DC  20036    . 
Bp"  Hfi'p-    ..-,  *f,c:-:  ■   «w     NW  Wait:  ^glon    OC  2000? 
(ca- (   He  ■,?■    .k:;  Ma;,a:'. !*:■■,  Aw- je  NW  Wasf.  ngior  OC  20036 

hf-?p  w  te-  ..:.  Nf«  Yyii  Aw.,p  NW  I83C  wasn.rgior  DC  roooe 

*    a-  D  ^P'lpn^■   H.i  [   ui  Pacp  WW  Washington  OC  200C7 

«..i--,'  He  'P'   Ogra'.;'p  Piacp  r.  .i'»i  P-psc  RcaC  Su'ip  liOO  Da'iai  n  '52«0  . 


kf 


p.  i  neck' 

-I  >«•.»>  : • 

-     I    KP"PY    ." ' 

py  Oirp  4  iha 
'j: 


:l  H  ' 


G  : 

.■'PP! 


'tf 


NW  »5DC  Wes;  Wasni.iglo'  DC  23001 
Was^  'g!Op   DC  20006 
«w  Phoer,,   A2  85004 
NW  46DC  Washington   DC  20036  

NW  Washrpon    DC  20037 


■-PP' 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dc 

Dc 


Pa 


.  Waitiington  DC  20037  . 


■;   he  -r    ,^.:'  f»f  '..■■ff   NW  Wafig'o"  DC  20006 

^e||Ogg  M    .:C;  Vp'-^ort  Aw-p  NW  Washington   DC  20005 
B.-p"  S   hfiiY  Do«  Co'-.ng  Co'P  18CG  M  Slt«'   NW  Su.te  325  South  Wasr..ngio-,  DC  20036 
Ca-t    A  Kfii,    :6;C  L  Sr-pe'   NW   1830  Washmgior   DC  20C36 
:<■••  a  H  he.i>  810.  Cp't-oc«  Rcao  Belhpsoa  MD  208;4  274? 
D.;-a.:  [   Hf!iy  Kb  ■:  A"a  -.  Oti.cp  6O0  New  Manpshire  Aw    NW  i 
(:«3-C  I    Hen    ;};9fS!-pf    NW   coot  Waih.nglon    DC  200C4 
f"ps'  B   Ke'iy  III   5t.C  1  [''ar.'  P-.a/a   SW  Wasft.r.glor   DC  20024 
ic-  f   hen,  3J0C  h  St-ef   NW  4906  Wash  ngton  OC  2000' 
Pa.   A  Ken,    ;3S:iS''«   NW   4:000  Wash, ngton   DC  20006 

0-sa-  N   Heiiy    .;G.  It-'  Si-ppt   NW  41400  Washmglo.n   DC  20006     

Ma->  I   Kemi^.p'   lOtC  I  Si-pp:  NW  •4::  Washington   DC  20036 

b;:  !   Hfi^p   1201  New  ton  Awn.p  l#*  Wasn.ngto-  DC  200C6  

la.ksor  Ke-ppi  )'    :.".;  ie"e'sor  Davs  Hwy    41004  Ail. r.gion  V4  22202 

He-ppr  Coipora'.on   1  Kpi^pe'  Oiiw  Long  Grow  11  60045  ,  , , 

ke^ppr  F.ranc.a.  Services   In:    Wl  Soutr-  Lasalie  Street  Chicagc   IL  60603      _„ „____ 

Hf"3f  Inwslors  L'e  Insuiance  Co   120  South  Lasaiif  Street  Chicago  IL  60603  

Kf Tpe-  Rf."Suiancp  Compa-'y  One  «*wpei  Dnw  Building  3  R  6  long  Grove  IL  60049-0015  . 

lackso- Ke-Of'  III   i;-,t  lef-p-wr  Dayis  Highway  11004  Ariirgtor   VA  222G?  

Jc^a'-an  Kfmpnp-    ,:■•:  Cc^npctico!  Aw    IM  1620  Washington.  K,  20036 

Ke-Ja    i  AS-.JK  a-p',   i-;    6:  E  S'    SE  Wash  nglor   DC  20O03  .._ 

Dc 


Dc  „._ „_..___ 

IC-' ne'.3-.:i   lOOO'iiisoi)  Bivd    42800  Arlington  VA  22209  .Z 

Jciepr-  W  Hennebeck.  490  I'Entant  P-a/a  SW  47204  Washington   DC  ?00?4    

A-  Hennpo,  PO  Boi  200576  Anchorage  AK  99620 

Dai/.s  Hennpdy  500  E  S"eel  SW  4920  Wasi-ngtor  DC  20024 

Jerry  w  Ke-nedy   1026  Inomas  Je'tprson  Street  NW  1407  Washington   DC  20007 

Dc 
Michae' E  Kennedy  1967  E  Sfee'  NW  Washington  DC  20006 
Rpoert  P  Kennei   12500  fan  Lakes  Crcie  4260  Fairta.  VA  22033-3822  .. 

Dc  _ -... 


Empioyp;!  *- 


Receip'! 


;  Ga:  Acsoc  a*  on)  .„. 


r'p'ra!iora  SpeeOway  Cca 
(Watson  &  Navigation  Ccpa"*  inc 
Nationa  AcaOe-nies  o'  P'ac'ice      ._„. 

StX"  InlonTation  Group  

u  S  Telephone  Assr  

Af^erican  Counc    o'  L.tp  i^s-'ance  .„.. 

Ncrthe'r  Te.econ:   Inc  

Ame'ica-  Eiprtss  Cc 

American  Assn  pi  Adwr*  Sing  Agencps 

Anipr-can  Counc.  c*  Lip  i"suran:p  h: 

CoOk  G'OuP    inc 

Kanne-  &  Assoc  ates  iFc  Ame-ica'  P.: 
f.fr.  Powe'  Counc. 

Sew  York  Lite  Insurance  Ccnpany  .. 

Rockwpi    in-p-natiOra  

u  S  PuOn:  Interest  Rpsearpn  Group 

l-te'nationa   Assn  o'  f.'P  E  gnters  __. 
Aii-ance  to:  Jus'ice 

Naliora    T-uCk  EQuipnip'!  1^^^ 
Tpias  instijments 

Comr^i'tee  '0'  Epu-taOiP  Co^pe^ca'ior 
Oean  Wi'tf'  F.i-anc  a.  Sf^-  ces  Grtiup 
NationsBank  inc 

T'ans  Un-o^  Cc-'P 

Assoc  a'ec  Av-aricn  unoe-wnters 

'^  S   League  c*  Savings  instiiulions 

American  PapiP'  Institute  he 

hi    i  Unow'ton  (For  ASSE  Intemationai;    

Mil:  &  Knowiton  iFo'CoioraOc  Slate  Umwrsily) 

Nil-  &  UnoW'on  iFo:  San  Ppiieg'mc 

M  I   &  Knowiio^  (Fo- Tp'a  Compuie'  Company 
Ccsmptic  To'ipt-y  &  F'ag'ancc  Assn  Inc 

Genpia.  Moto's  Go'c  .,,,.. 

Hay  Assoc  a:ps  . 

Bpn.am  "  Moo'e  &  Cc 
Rote-  Bosc?  Co'p 
B'own  Broine-s  Hai-  ~i'  i  Gc 
C  >  c  Newx-*  beac"         ..,.,, 

Do*  Cnpi'ica   Gc 

Go  cms-  Sac-s  (,  Gc        „. 

Ha'^j'C  Insurance  Group  . 

RSR  Ccp 

Siemens  MeOica.  Systems. 

leiacc  In; 

WesiwocC  One  in: 

W  I.  ars  Ccmpanips   mc 

A'kansas  Oklahoma  Gas  Ccmparty 

A'kansas  Western  Gas  Company   ... 

A'ka  Ejpioiation  Company . 

A-k.a   l-.c 

W  i  ,ams  Compar.es  

Kee'e  Company  (Fo'A,3'm  Industry  Com-ni,nicatioflS^ 

TkC  intemariona'  :For  irtprnationai  PuPii:  Re.atioftsOl.UA 

TKC  i-'pma'ona  (Fo:  Meiicar  Oepl  ol  Comineice  t  Wustnjl  Dewiopment) 

ESOP  Assa-alion  ot  An^enca 

Ampiica'  Fa'm  Bureau  Fpceraiion     „ „„,.™.. , 

li|a*iona  Ru'a  EieC'i:  Cocpe'a'iw  JLssn , . .„„....,„ 

BP  Ame'ica   m:  .._______ , 

Wa  ace  &  Eowa-cs 

Ca'ee'  Go-iege  Ass: 

Na'iona  R.'a  Eie:"'i 

Na'iona.  G'a  "  &  Fee: 

Na'ipna  Stone  Ass^ 

Notn  Aime-icai^  d^a   Co'pcaNon 

3;)ec  a't>  AcJwt  s  ng  Assn  Int  i 

FocC  Marxer-ng  Inst. 'ute 

u-hau-  Int    In: 

Health  hsuance  Piar  c'  Create' 

Business  RountttaDie 

Ccantion  tc  P'eserw  'ne  low  hcomp  Housmg  Tai  CretJit 

Counci'  tor  Ru'a  HOusmg  &  Development  .,_ ... „.„ 

Feae'ai  Legsiatiw  Assoca'es  in: 

Grea*  Western  Fmanc.a  Cor; 

Institute  'o'  Responsible  Hc.si'g  Preservation      ..._____, 

ts.otec   In:  

iP    (Aorgar  S  Cc    in:  _ „ 

lia*iona  Assn  c'  Ma'u'ac'u'e's ..._. 

flationa.  Leasee  Hc.s  ig  Assn        

^na»  Ptma-  e'  a    Fp-  hst-'ule  C  l"rer"arinna'  Ba"kers)  . 
Society  'o-  Huma-  Reso.TPs  Managemp" 

Cnem.ca  Spec-aities  Man^tac'urers  J^i.  l-ru. 

Amer.can  Mecca  Assa  atic^ 

Dow  Com.ng  C^-p  

Mptoponta^  I  rp  Insurance  Companies      

American  Ass'  o*  Booc  Banns  

Appraisal  Ins:  tu'e  

P-  .a'e  Psvc  a"i 


9  OOC  OC 


Gocpp'a'  w  Assr 
Ass- 
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Da.c  R   I3"ter!    ;;3C  Ibf  St    NW  I9c4  Wash  ngion  DC  20005  

lf,*f  P  La:-'ni   :"6  Massachtsetis  Ave'ue  NW  Wash  ngton   DC  20038  

RiOer*  iosepn  Lamourpui    '.!:b  Je'*enson  Davis  Hghway  Aring-on   v*  22202 
Ifm  ie'  Lar-ion   2C3C  M  Street   NW  Wash  ngto-    DC  20C36 
!     Lance  c!    '.OC  SytaiTiore  Avenue  Takorr^a  PaTi   MD  20912 

D  na  Meses  Lani   ; '54  Qis  Meadow  Lane  135:  Mclean  vA  L21C2  

t   Cha'-'fs  La-dg-a'   1333  New  Hampshire  4»tn„f   PM  Wasti-gton  OC  20036  

R-Oft  D  lanjii   77;  14"' St    NWWasn.ng-jn  OC  2000!: 

Styt  h  lane  41?  first  Stfft  SE  Washington   DC  20003  

Ac-erne  C   la-g    ;  101  Vemon' Ave   NW   1606  Wasrmgion   OC  20005     

Ma' t»  J  lang.i'   ;2i'i  K  S"eei   NW  I40C  Wasnmgian   DC  2000: 

Scjf'  W   LarigsSor'    160C  M  Strffi    NW  Wash  ngror    DC  ?303t 

»;;•■  *  lanei   1 901  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  1200  Washington   DC  20006 

If  M  Lapidus  6736  Miiianaaie  Road  Chevy  Chase  MD  20!', 5 

05  ^ 

Pe-p'  I  Larkm   l750KSfeei   NW  Wasr-ngto-  OC  20006  .., 

It  cna'n  Eugene  la'ochenf   .8CiC  Massac".;sefs  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20O35 
C's'aoie'D   Ursen  60C  Pennsyivar>ia  Ave    St   1203  Washington,  DC  20OO3  . -. 

Ma-y  £  le- larso"    l5l3  16th  Sreet   NW  Wasnmgion   OC  20C36    

RteS  i    Larson   8001  BraaoKi  Rcao   1600  Spi  ng'ieio  VACnSO . 

Wa-e-  LaskC    .12:  litnSfee'   NW  Wash'g'O'    DC  2j5C:  

Of  5e"  I   ia"j   ;.'- M  ices;  D'   Bowi.ng  Greer   On  4  31G2         

0.  


hi'   .aL    4.,  F  s'  C'ee!   SE  Was"  ngror    DC  20013 

Ka' F   ^a^pn'/e '    . '4^,  le'ifrsor  Davs  H  ghway  hoc;  Ar' ngion  VA  22202  . ,, ,    ■     ■ , , -4— — 

N.cDie  laujhi.n   444  Nctr  Cap. 10.  Street    1/1 1  Washington   DC  20001 - 

lei-y  >.  laughi-   0- e  iiOTas  C  rcie  NW  1900  Washington  DC  20005   ... , . 

lO'ianeLave'    .bi-HS'    NW  Washington  OC  200t2  ._ , 

^ew  s  Lav   e   .3:  iciy"-  Avenjf  North  Me/zanine  Nashville  TN  37219    ..... 

Ha--r  M   Lav -a   PO  Boi  14;  t  D49  Ainana-.a   VA  22313  . i__ 

E  /atif- isfp.ey  Law   '"  /'"-Sfee'  NW  ISOC  Wash  ngton  DC  20005   

Law  O-'.e:  ni  o•^G■an  Siec'-an  Coi^irca  SQ..ar?  5bb  I3t'  Sfef  NW  «!??n  Easr  Washington  OC  20004-1109 
D: 


Do  . 
Oo 

Do 


i,!«   ■■•  :e:  o<  tx  Vasaocii  482GB  South  Jsl  Street  Arlington  VA  22206  _ 

K  !--r  lawn.cjak   1331  F  51     NW  Washington   OC  2000^        

M   '    law'ence  40  fraikim  Ra  SW  P 0  ?:::  Roanoke  VA  24022 

B  :  ..iw'pnce  S,  Associates  803  P'^ce  S'   Aieianar.a   VA  Llj.U 

E   .■■:•■-  tjwc    I'lCVS-eei  NW  Washmgror   DC  20036        

kf  .,).',■      -.     U    ."ee!   NW  Wash  ngton   DC  ?3:3fc  „ 

Fr    -•■;  ,    ..-.-.c    ..-.   .'--S'    NWWasn.ngion   DC  20036       

Laiait  Corpora;  j-   HC .  Penn<,.,an,a  Aye    NW  l.'a' Washington.  DC  20(1114 
Oo  


Oo 
Do 
Do 

Oo 


Laiait  Croup.  801  Pe.-.hsy;»an  a  Ave  ffw 
Do    


.'50  Washir.g'or-  DC  .:0004  . 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Ranaa  I  R  laBauve  fO  Boi  61000  New  Orleans  LA  70161 

:.)-3jL   LaFevr-   .8.3  I  S'    NW   t!h  Floor  Washington  DC  20036 

A    a*  N  LaFo'ge   1150  Conneclicut  Ave    NW  1900  Washington.  DC  20036 

Oc  

Dc  , 


Errptoiff'.'Ciien' 

Md'c  Vehicle  ManulKturers  Ass-  of  the  U.S..  Ice 

Ccsmetic  To  iptry  &  Fragrance  Assn . 

Cna-nw  0*  Corr-^erce  0'  the  uS     ,.„.h , 

C  ;.7ens  '0'  an  Atemal've  Tai  System , , , ,  .   , 

McOonne  i  Dojgas  Corp  

US  Wes' Cc-rnunicaiions  

C'lm.na  Justice  Ove's  gh' Corrn-i'tee 
Na'icna'  Counn,  c'  Farrne-  (^pe'a'ive: 

DeWf   Por-e'  H..gget'   S:f ui^ache'   t,   Mo-ga'    SC   .Fo-  Becke-  CP»  Rev 
Ccu'ses' 

Nor'hwes'  Ineependenf  Forps!  Manu'ac'u'f'S  ..™ 

Nationa^  Assn  of  Realtors  

Na'  G-a  Wholesale  D'ugg  s's  Assn  

A"-ericar  Piiots  Assr  ._„. . „ 

S'  Lawrence  Seaway  Piots  Assn „. 

CoorS  naSo'a  ae  O-jan  ;ac  ones  En'p'esa-  aies  oe  Ccnercio  bt  

Ar-ie'ican  is'ae'  Pub'ic  Ar'ai^  Corrirr 

Capta  Markers  Assu'ante  Ccrporatiofl  ._ 

Eajcaron  Resc'ces  Insttute  . , , .     , . 

Financ  a  Securi-y  Ass.'ance  „, _™™_. 

Fi's'  Na'icna  Bank  ot  Orriaha . 

iQu-s.ana  PuCtic  Facilities  „,        ,  „... 

Municipal  Banc  insurance  Assn        

Srriith  Barney  Ha'rs  Uphan-  &  Cc    .™™„,_™_ 

New  Eng  anp  Coun:  mc 
UniteC  Tec;"ioicgies  Corp 
A'a.ga^a'e:  I'ans"  u-ion  AR-CO 


int 


inemipai  Coip)  . 


Manviiie  Carpio'ation 

Securities  inaus'ry  Assn 

EDS  Corporation 

A'liea-Signa  Aenpscace  Cc 

Sect  Paoe-  Cc 

Outaoo'  Aoven;  Sing  Assr  c'  Ane'-:a   m: 

Eectpc  RenaSrity  Coa..''0' 

Bath  I'on  Wo-»s  Corp 

McGu  re  Wooc;  Ba'tie  %  Boo"e  iFc  Occ  ae-'a  : 

Pot'atcn  Corp 

McGuire  Vtooas  Battle  S  Booihe  'Fc  Soi  !e  Co-p 

McGu  'e  Wooes  Ba'tie  t,  Boothe  (Fc  Spec :a!*y  Ccalinp fimp,  Ik)  . 

McGu  'e  Wooas  Ba'tie  i  Boothe  'h'  S.-  Cc   he       

Nationa  Assn  a'  Cha^  D'ug  Sices  .. 

New  York  Stock  Exchange  inc  „..™™.,..._ 

Arr^e'ican  Seea  Traae  Assr  .. 

H  gnway  Use's  Feae-a'cr  »o'  Safety  &  Mobililir 

McDonnell  OpLg  as  Ccrp       ...«,„.... . 

Coi^rrion  Ca^se  . 

Na'iona   taipaye's  Un  or-  , 

American  Frp/en  Fooc  Ins'.'jte         „.„. 

LePoeut  Larnt  leiDy  i  MacRae         „ 

Na;iona  Assn  c'  Reai'cs 

Na*  oria  AutomoBiie  Dealers  Assn    . 

Arnerican  Soc  at  Anesthesiologists  

SKiery  ot  the  Plastics  inpustry  Inc  .„ 
ITT  Corporation  ..,„ 

Iniernatior^ai  Mass  Retan  Assn 
Assoc  a''On  c*  PTtp'ietary  Colleges   .„. 

Eaucaiion  LejiSiative  Se-vices  inc  

Fooa  Ma-keting  hsritute 

Na'icna   Ru'a   Eiect'ic  Cooae'a;  ve  Assn 

i-depenaen'  insurance  Agents  or  Arr^e'ica 

A  '  Ccna,:ioning  Cont'actors  o'  Ame'ica  . 

National  Right  tc  Work  Corrrn:t;ee  ^_^ 

Mortgage  Bankp's  Assn  a*  Arie'ica  .  . 

Caideron  Ciear  Caa^  Technoicgy  Inc  

Glasstech  \'.:  

Haroia  &  Ronaic  McMaster  DBA  MeMasle'  Motors    

Ame'ican  Njciear  Energy  Council     «„..,._. 

General  Dyna^rrics  Corp  

Dallas  Area  Rapia  Transit  ...« . 

Eiectrp  Design  Manufacturing         . . .„ 

Char^Pe'  0'  Commerce  0*  the  US     .....„_... 

Ing'am  Grpup  (Fa*  EOucaiion  Corp  a'  Amencj)  . , 

Na'tora  Assn  ci  Grain  Drug  Stores   inc       ... 

Focus  on  the  Earn  ly  . 

AEtna  Lite  &  Casualty  

Blue  C'ps:  &  B.ue  Shieip  o^  Mssouri  

Groce"y  Manufacturers  ot  America,  Inc  — — ,.- 

Johnson  &  Johnson   

Loc kheec  Corp 


IIAA)  . 


Nafionai  Assn  lor  the  Support  of  Umi  Term  Can 
National  Health  Laps  mc 
!",!(■  he 

Pha-maceufica  Manufacturers  Assn  

Snaaaen  Arpr  Sate  Meaghe-  &  Fioni 

Na'ipna  CCaHCii  of  Senior  C-t,;ens  

Appalachian  Powe'  Company  

Va  men'  InpuSfries  mc                    .,.„„ 
League  0'  Women  Vote's  pf  ;he  U  S, 

Investment  Comparry  Institute  

hationa.'  Cca'  Assn  

Boone  Co  

F  nanci3i  Se-vices  Coaii'tan  of  Afienc* 

Mesa  L  mitec  Partnership  

Miiiiken  &  Company  ...... 

Motion  Picture  Assn  at  Ame'ica  Inc  ...., 

fiatu'a  Gas  Vehicle  Coalition  .. 

S-ie-npt;  BiCa-  &  Da'-as      

Bu'iir.gtan  No.-he'c  Railroad  

Ccaiition  lai  Atforjaaie  Housing 
Gene'iC  Pha'midceut'Ca  lnai.s''y  Ass'   e' 
Harvey  s  Rescm  HcteitCasinp 

Hailin  Ma'ie'ta  Co-p  -,.™ ., 

Ifciliken  &  Company 

OPTUR 


aa'P  Feae'3  Savings  Bank       ___ 

I'anpconr  nema  P'opeties  mc       ....„ — 

Er'ergy  Se'vices  inc  ™„ 

Reinsu'ance  Assn  at  America  ... . 

Batteiie  Memoria   Institute 

Coaiamatior  Council  tor  ftorth  American  Affairs 

Paul  Werth  Assxiates  Inc  (For  Grocery  Manufacturers  Assn)  . 


Receipts 


.47.00 


6  500  00 
135  40 


J.OOCOO 


S  40C  00 
2.500.00 


».Hm 

«MJt 

mjo 

18.93399 


ma 


5«t.M 
14.973M 

500  0« 
6  34600 

144  00 
2.58000 
IJStUD 


$.ONjN 


5.mM 


5.0MjN 
300.00 
1. 422.50 
7.inJI 
519200 
500  00 

8.00000 
3.30000 
15.00000 

5.00000 
9  00000 
1200000 
600000 
20000 
90500 
8.21200 
I^jOO 


imm 


6.49029 
1.00000 

sootn 


16.00000 

854200 

50000 

822267 

3.27500 

600  00 

300  00 

1200  00 

600  00 

900  00 

900  OC 

1.200  00 

1.200  00 

1.875  OC 

5  000  00 

I3.5O0O0 
4.81571 

3.750  bb 


2.00000 
2.560  00 
1500  00 
2  560  00 
1.000  00 
2.000  00 
5.000  00 
5  000  OCi 
2.000  00 
2  00COO 
2  500  00 
lOOCOC 
5.000  00 
2.000  00 
1.676  10 


Eipenditures 


32M 
228  73 


5.223« 

mm 


sMsr 

i3K47 


StMl 

3JUJI 


zmai 


40.00 

'"edsis 


MjOO 


1.780  73 
130  37 


4ttJS4 
MA 

"mn 
eojt 


48.00 


H»am 


1.760  00 
23.25 


in.« 


12274 


CONC.RFSSIONAI    RFC  ORD  HOISE 


May  20,  1992 


Ogini/Ation  Of  IndividuJi  Fiting 

Do 
Silly  Ann  UMm   IIOI  ISin  Strwl   KW  |4;    *^,^    <•-   OC  20005 
WjTW  »  ljP»fi«  )c    1600  »ho<f«  1511"!  «v»    Wi  *j .-  uton  OC  20036 
k)jn  M   liVoi    1957  f  SI f Ml    IWWlirii'       > 

Liutfi  teicn   :i9  Onjnoco  SUM!  PO  Bo.    i      ;■      ».'.j]ij  v«  22313  1«80 
ifjguf  D'  Vnccjr'  inwslor^  ^oc  Mj-;,"   •  i  i:   I.    .  *f,' jtt  ViilaM  CA  91361 
ifsj.?  !i  Wof-f"  *o'f,    '  '-»  „         '■    M   ,     •MAi-',-      !)C  20036 
ifjjuf  '3  'jyr  ,j»  'j--j»    1"^  ')■  •  vr  ?  .'    !•    -         iM'  Iihw  CA  96150 
M*a':J  I*  Lfj-^*  «    ■■•H-'   w   I,      rti  -  - 1'        'i 

Oc 
8'ucf  Kji   lOC  Maiyjnii  »«    31*  Waslwigion  OC  200?« 
I-'omis  B  Ltir»  Hogin  I  Mjrioo  555  lim  SI    KW  Wash.njlon  OC  20004.1109 
Ricii'd  I  uau  2145  Boise  Onw  l<s  C'ucrs  NN  UOOl 
MiTc"  Kjth  One  M»ssiclius«tl5  Aw  1330  «llasti>njtoii  DC  20001 

So  

It 

k 

Ot 
k 

Nm4|  iKhnc  lOi  Va-yum  i^    m  i'30  KKisn.npon  DC  20021 
Cl'S  Iff   f  Vjisj'  'jUm  Po..i">p'.-.  f  NT  12601 
"^'f  «  leH.n    .  'iC  OtiiK),  i.. ,.~;  »„    KM  11117  lAlJ5^ln|Ioll  OC  20036 
Mj-^nj  P  itt»o»it5   :4bi  Ptnn-.,f,a.i  d  A«    NW  1525  »(ls^.nJlo(l,  K  20004 
MjTf  )j^«  IfgiHu.   1330  ConriKticuI  Aw    l*»  1300  I»«fting1oo  OC  20036 
ijv"itg»r   :  no  Unodf  151110  Aw    l«*  Wj5i\mgion  DC  20O36 
C   !  "wtiy  LdgMon   1199  N  fi.rtji  Sirwt  W3 1  Aleianflna  VA  22314 
It.gMon  (  R«gnery,  1667  II  Slwl  KW  l«j5M>gtor  DC  20O06 
Do 
Do 
le'ir  L  If.lrtil  Om  Ihomas  Circit  IWi  1900  HKjsh.ngton  DC  20005 
town  I  U.Kinger   1201  TliKd  Aw    14900  Sean*  «IA  98101-3009 
Rotwl  A  lemtio   I05O  3lsl  Sltfl  m  »»aihington  W  20007 
Oa».d  J  ljnn»tl  PO  Boi  71  lrtcM«id  Mt  04350 

Do 
Burleigh  C  w  leonard   1455  I^nn5,ivan,j  Aw    NW  fi25  Wailiingion  OC  20004 
tan  I   Leonard  )r    PO   Drawer  17^4  Al'ji-3   r^A  !0301 
Jwtis  Lfocard   1000  Ihoma^  !•">  .,      ■    fti   l^  9    WasMigton  OC  20007 
IM  Leo""!)   "30  M  SI    NW  At  -    ,  16 

U>oii  McCartln  tulttmril:  4  «€.•»   ••       )■      •■■    ,ire«  Nm  IiurO  flooi  Wasfmgton  X  20036 

Do 
Cnartes  leppen  »    SOI  P»nns,i»ania  Awnue  NW  »720  UKajMinglon  OC  20004-2360 
Richard  I  lesner  1615  H  SI    P<V»  Wastimglon  DC  20062 
William  Gene  leshei  517  C  Sireel  NE  Washmglon  OC  20002 
lesher  i  Russell  Inc   1919  5  Eads  Si'ert  1103  Arlington.  VA  22202-3028 
Daniel  tesmer  1800  Massadusefs  ««■    HW  Wis" ngion  OC  20036 
William)  lessard  li .  20O0  A  Sutfi  NW   i»      «i-.i,rig<on  DC  20006 
Ciiben  8  lessenco   1025  Conneci^,' a*.    "M  njO  Washington  OC  20036 
Dale  Leslma   1201  16lh  Si    NW  Washington   DC  :0036 
Raymond  D  LeII  201  lames  Ihurser  Court  Fans  Church  VA  22046 
RoOert  tohn  lewnng   IIOI  17ihSl    NW  e/Ob  Washington  DC  20036 
RoOert  B  Lewlhal   1150  17in  Street  NW  1400  Washmgion  DC  20036 
Betsy  levin   1201  ConneclKul  Awnoe  m  #800  Washington  OC  20036 
Bartiara  W  Levine   1015  I5lh  Street  NW  Washington  DC  200O5 
Leonards  Levine.  601  13lh  Street  NW  1350-S  Washington  OC  20005 
Peter  Levine  2030  M  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20036 
Laxrence  t  Lwmson   1875  Eye  SI    m  11225  Washington  OC  20006 
Hertiert  I  Levy   1614  King  St  Aieiandna  VA  22314 
Roger  N  Levy  901  15lh  Street  l«W  1520  Washington  DC  20005-2301 
franii  )  Lews  307  9lh  Terrace  Ind'aiantiC   Fl  32l03 
Howard  Lews  1331  Pennsylvania  Aw    NW  11500-N  Washington.  DC  20004- 1703 
Raymond  A  Lewis  815  Conneclicil  Aw    NW  MOO  Washington  DC  20006 
Richard  Lewis   1025  Vermont  Aw    NW  Washington  DC  20005 
Rooeft  I  Lewis   1875  Eye  Street  NW  1800  Washington  DC  20006 
William  H  Lewis  Morgan  Lewis  t  Bockius  1800  M  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036 
John  F  Leyden  815  16lh  Si'eet  NW  1308  Washington  OC  200O6 
LeSoeul  lamh  Leio»  8  MacRae   1875  Connecticut  Awni«  m  Washington  DC  20009 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Harris  W  LeFew  300  Piatt  Street  Lute  MO  21540-1099 
Lynn  H  LeMastei  701  Pennsylvania  Aw    NW  4th  Floor  Washington  OC  20004 
Roger  I  LeMastei   1001  Pennsylvania  Aw    NW  Washington.  DC  20004 
William  J  Lholl.  One  Riwrvde  Pla»  Columbus  OH  43215 
lacli  W  Liddle   1735  JeHerson  Davis  Highway  11200  Arlington  VA  22202 
Rotiert  r  Lider   IIOI  Pennsylvania  Aw    NW  ilOOO  Washington  DC  20004 
Richard  A  LidinsHy  )r    700  13th  Street  NW  1220  Washington  OC  20005 
Diane  S  Liebman.  1331  Pennsylvania  Awnue  l«AI  1560  S  Washington  OC  20004 
lennilei  S  lim   1023  I5lh  Street  NW  1300  Washington  OC  20005 
Lincoln  National  C«'0.  1300  South  Clinton  Sireel  Fort  Wayne  M  46801 
Kan  W  LindOerg.  2322  Easier  Lane  New  Orleans  lA  70114 
Roger  LindOerg.  901  31sl  St    NW  Washington  DC  20007 

Oa 

•t 

ID  -..___... 

Do 

Do         

Lipe  Green  PaKKll  Trump  (  GevHtr  PC    ?100  ttnl-Continent  Tower  401  South  Boston  Avenue  lulSA.  M  74103 

Linda  A  Lipsen  2001  S  Street  NW,  1520  Washington  DC  20O09  „.   _ 

Thomas  R  Lilien  444  North  Capiloi  Street   Suite  336  Washington  OC  20001 
Bartara  A  Little   1155  15lh  St    NW  16)1  Washington  OC  20005 
leanne  Mane  Little  9300  Livingston  Road  Fl  Washington  MO  20744 
William  F  Little.  1350  I  Street  NW  11000  Washington  DC  20007 
Little  Sandy  Hunting  t  F.shmg  CluO  POBoi  6950  Longview  TX  75608 
Roy  I  Linieiieid  ill  1707  Pegper  Tree  Court  Bowie  MO  20716 

Do 
E  GeoHrey  Littlehale.  1500  K  Street  NW  650  Washington  DC  20005 
E  F  Uvaudais  Ir .  1333  New  Hampshire  Aw    NW  Washington.  OC  20036 
RoDert  W  Liwiy  1850  A  Sireel.  m  11195  Washmgion  OC  20006 
Liwslocii  Martieiing  Association  7509  Titiany  Springs  Partway  Kansas  City  MO  64153 
Wmgale  Lloyd   1600  M  Street  m  Washington  OC  20036 
LoOOy  ol  American  Witnesses  (LAW  I    1206  Renme  Aw    14  Richmond  VA  23227 
Looei  Novins  LamonI  (  Fluj   1275  K  Si    NW  #770  Washington  OC  20005 

Do 
Michael  A  LoOue.  1333  New  Hampshire  NW  Washington  OC  20036 
Paul  Locigno  2001  M  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036 
W  Iimolhy  Uclit.  499  S.  CAPitoi  Street  SW.  4507  Washington.  OC  20003 

Oo         _ 

Oo     

Oo   

•• ...zz:::i 


tmpjoyei/Clienl 


Paul  Werth  Associates  Inc  iFor  Von  Roll  America  met 
National  Council  ot  Community  Bankers 
National  Rilie  Assn  ol  America 
Associated  General  ComrKtors  oi  America 
Animal  Health  institute 


Thachei  Proll^n  t  Wood  (For  Capital  Holding  Corpl 
Thicher  PnjHitt  (  Wood  (For  Chicago  Board  Options  tichangel 
Ametican  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
Business  RounOlaOle 

FMCCorp 

General  Dynamics  Corp 

Martin  Marietta  Corp 

National  Guard  Assn 

National  Solt  Drmk  Assn 

Teilron  Inc 

Natwai  Fed  ot  Independent  Business  (Wni 

Scenic  Hudson    Inc 

F. reman  s  Fund  Insufince  Cos 

RW  NtPisco  Inc 

Synthetic  Organic  Chem«ai  ManulKluiirs  Assn.  Inc 

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn 

National  Assn  ol  Truck  Slop  Operators  Inc 

American  Dam;  Products  Institute 

Cordage  Institute 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn  ol  America 

Bog*  I  Gates  (For  Wngnt  Schuchan  loci 

Simpson  Investment  Co 

Association  ol  Trial  Lawyers  ot  America 

Environmental  Defense  Fund 

National  AuduOon  Saiety 

m  Napisco  Inc 

Coca  Cola  Company 

Leonard  Raision  Stanton  t  Danks  (Foi  Krueger.  he) 

League  ol  Women  Voters  ol  the  U  S 

Chilean  Eipcrters  Assn 

Scandinavian  Airlines  System 

Procter  t  Cample  Co 

U  S  ChamDer  ol  Commerce 

Lesher  (  Russell  Inc 

Daily  Farmers  Ipr  ResoonsiDie  Oany  Policy 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperatiw  Assn 

National  Comm  to  Preserw  Soc.ai  Secunty 

Semmes  Bowen  I  Semmes  iF^r  C-aco  Inci 

National  Education  Assn 

Marjman  I  AssKiales  mt 

Direct  Marketing  Assn 

AFL-CO  Maritime  Committee 

Association  ol  American  Law  Scnools 

American  Public  Health  Assn 

TransCanada  Pipelines 

Common  Cause 

Paramount  Communications  Inc 

National  Assn  ol  Housmg  Cooperaliws 

Trawlers  Companies 

Harns  Corporation 

National  Assn  ol  Manulaclurers 

Amer<an  Methanol  Institute 

American  Pulpwood  Assn 

ToOxco  Institute 

U  S  Gypsum  Co 

Public  EmpKjwe  Department  AfL-CK) 

Federal  Employees  Tai  Group 

Fcbei-Garek  Realtors/Environmental  Standard  Group 

Groom  I  NordOerg  Hor  Chevron) 

Marilrans  Operating  Partners.  L  P 

Mirage  Resorts  inc 

National  Assn  ol  Chemical  Recyclers  INACR) 

Physicians  Insurers  Assn  ol  Anienca 

Underwriters  at  Uoyd  s  London 

Westvaco  Corporation 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

American  Council  ol  lile  Insurance  Inc 

Amer.can  Electric  Power  Service  Corp 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp 

Citicorp  Washington    inc 

Sea  Containers  America  Inc 

CSX  Corporation 

American  Veterinary  Medical  Assn 

Southern  Forest  Products  Assn 

Hill  t  Knowiton  (For  American  Pubk  Transit  Assn) 

Hill  I  Knowlton  Inc  (For  Colonial  Williamsburg) 

Hill  t  Knowlton  (For  Nintendo  ol  America  Inc) 

Hill  I  Knowllon  Inc  (ForQlm  Brass) 

Hill  t  Knowlton  Inc  (Foi  Republic  ol  Turkey) 

Hill  i  Knowlton.  Inc  (For  Shakiee  Corporation) 

IhtilTy  Rent-A-Car  System  Inc 

Consumers  Union  ol  U  S .  hie 

Ethyl  Corxration 

National  Tooling  &  MKhmmg  Assn 

Ford  Motor  Co 

Ameiicin  Retreaaers  Assn 

Greater  WashingionTMaryiand  Service  Slalion  Assn 

Glaio.  Inc 

Atlantic  Richlieid  Co 

Schermg-Plough 

in  Corp 

Generic  Pharmaceutical  Industry  Assn 

San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian 

Atlantic  Richlield  Company  (ARCO) 

Capitoime  International  Group  Ltd  (For  City  ol  America) 

Hecht  Spencer  8  Assa^ates  iFji  Buby  Ranch  Co) 

Hecht  Spencer  I  Associates  (For  Boy  Scouts  ol  America) 

Hecht  Spencer  I  Associates  (For  Brown  (  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp) 

Hecht  Spencer  8  Ass«iates  IForCcltan  Communilioi,  Inc) 

Hecht  Spexer  i  Associates  (For  General  Atomics) 


Receipts 


17  600  00 
13  000  00 
3  570  00 

20  00 

42  573  35 


5  891  00 


3  000  00 
3  000  00 
3  000  00 

2  000  00 

3  000  00 
3  000  00 
3  401  75 

9  000  00 

1.320  00 

500  00 

500  OO 


100  OO 

2  000  00 

120  00 

2  000  00 
4  875  00 

3  975  00 

3  525  00 

4  004  00 
17  073  32 

6.743  20 


125  00 

225  00 

17  500  00 

35  000  00 

85  00 

3%9  00 

1  420  00 

3  753  35 

1000  00 


634  50 

4  800  00 

5  400  00 

3  000  00 

4  000  00 

2  000  00 

3  000  00 

1250  00 
1000  00 

5  465  60 
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2  912  64 

5.500  00 

40  00 
500  00 

4  500  00 
2.(75  00 


Eapenlitures 


42  573  35 

197  23 


126  10 


100  00 

3.223  00 

1198  09 

4  50 


30  00 
100  00 
B40  55 

1513  33 
604  87 

3  040  95 

84  00 


35000  00 


3141 
1  123  00 


1000  00 


412  00 
500  00 


lOOOO 
25  00 


800 
50  OO 


519  97 
515  85 


12771 

3J49  53 


120 

2  160  00 

24  000  00 

6  736  87 

1000  00 

9  894  23 

69  74 

520  00 

753  45 

1.200  27 

250  00 

200  00 

2  000  00 

7  260  00 

■■—■- 

33  500  00 

27  625  00 

1000  00 

100  00 

265  00 

1151148 

149  90 

800 

110  00 

O'gani^ation  D'  Individual  f 


3607 


DfStf  E   ldcw    •::■  *i  D-  Mj-  -  .."i^-  k-j  B  .:   'i~:i 

S'e;nf"  C  iXi?    '?^;  rtt'/ca'ii  D' w  in  :.;  M'..e3'   vt  ..- 
lio-ar  G  U*"*-  PC  Bca  ;999  San  An'on.;     t  ■-.—  .--^9 
y 

Oc        !. 

Oc  ._. , „.. 

Oo  .   „    . ™„ 

Oc  ,, „_, „ 

Or  ..„„ 

*     i-   i    L;'-.;    :">::  Ma«3;n.settr  A«.    NW  WaSlllM|M>.| 

13-.'-.  Di.so-  iaf-a-  t  M„no;  PA    69  West  Mam  tim  TltMtt.  HI  07728 

.r'Sc-  S  Sa'agd     .;•_(   ;b'n  Stiff   NW   •;  ;t  Wasn.njton  DC  20005 

Dc 

D: 
I  ;a5f-  .;-i    .->  . 


1713 

'  Atstin  TX  7g;c; 


BD.je    lA   -.6.- 


.''.' .  '--tf  NW  ik:  Hi_'  -,■:.•  DC  ;;:.•• 

C    '':'i'::'i     ...u'-'i-e'   Nrt   14  '  Aa:"  '^^^    OC...^' 
.--.it   .:'i    .    v>.  .:"  '.■■('■   NVi   ir-j:  rta-.-  -fy    'X  :: 
'y     lii.-y.-i    ..■•;  (^--srva-  a  Ave    NW   :'.;:  He--  Aa- 
i-.r*"  M:-,..   .:-j  M;(  •>  i  '„    ,a'  i  ••/  'la'e  Ba->  'mf   i'. 
i.fj  lan  fill--  BjjC  u^  ■?■:  f'a.'a  6  .:    i^/IBa': 

Do 

Do 

Oc ....._ 

Do      """""7"""!"" . . 

Do  ..^ — 

Oc 
Oe--  ■,  i;'(7  a   Ce-a  Po«r  J  light  Cc  PO  Boi  3400  lareilL   TT  '8C" 
.i.'i  111-  ■.   -ui:  1  Ijckanoe  5t-tel  Anmgton.  VA  22213 

"ftr  «  i:..~  ;    .8C.  n  St    NW  Wash  ng-on  DC  20006  

A--  txj«-    ;  ■;•:  Ne»  l-Ti  AwnuP   NW  «35n<ng!on    OC  20006  

>i ;  D  .:-!    .;•::  ;  S'    NW  S.  -f  i:;  west  Washington  DC  20005  

f    :      ..■■"   ■:  B  :3;«a)  n™  vr.  N*  '0004 

'-.>■■'.    .    .  ■    (  :       ';»  he«  Ha-i-i- -e  Ave    NW  Washington.  OC  20009 

'  >-.      A   ,.1-.  i  :.  N_--  Fa-a.  C'iW  1330  Arlington  VA  22203 

B     .,••■"»    -'•*  ■►■■'- :f>  i^a^.a,  Boi  105600  Atlanta  GA  30348 

■-.■-,..<-         ■;.-.■.-  F.;a- Aeia-d'ia  VA  22302 

ua'".i  A  L'jy?  ana   j  Fijckieigf  FiLa:  La£a-a  Beach  CA  92651 

Dc 

CeiaC  Lowii   1500  K  Street  MA  13  7b  Washington   DC  200O5  

lames  lowli  20361  Middlebeil  Livonia  Ml  48152 

Monica  M  Lowll   1331  Pennsylvania  Aw    NW  IISOON  Washington.  OC  20004-1703 

Arthur  M  Uby   1300  L  Street  NW  11200  Washington,  OC  20005-4178 

Mrs  Freddie  H  Lucas  1660  I  Si    NW.  Suite  400  Washinjion.  DC  20036      ......„^ 

William  t  Lucas   1100  15lh  Street  m  4900  Washington  OC  20005 
Micnaf  S  Lucy  One  Sowdoin  Square  Boston  MA  02114 
Kennetn  M  i^dOen  888  16th  Street  NW  Washington.  OC  20006 
Oo  .-., „-,-.... 

Oo  '''~"'~""''""ZI'Z"""Z"1 . 

Mary  RiOdie  Ludke   1401  I  Sireel,  NW  41200  Washmgion  DC  20005  

Leslie  G  Ludwick   1101  Vermont  Awnue.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 , 

Carolyn  A  Lugbili  8200  Greensboro  Onw,  4302  McLean  VA  22102  

David  R  Lukens   1957  E  St ,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 _ 

Syiwstfi  lukis.  24  Oumcy  Street  Chevy  Chase  MO  20815     _ _ 

Do  

Do  ZTTTZZZ"" 

Do 

Do 

Oo 
IC  Luman  8  AssKiates.  1030  15lh  Street.  NW.  1816  Washington.  DC  20005 

Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Company.  Long  Gio«.  II  60049  ■- 

Lund  i  0  Bnen,  1825  K  St    NW  HIOIO  Washington,  OC  20006 

Oo  .  . 

Francis  M  Lunnie  )r    1331  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW  41500  H  Washington.  DC  20004 

Be-n  L»'e  O-'har-   ?COC  K  Strw  NW  1800  Washington,  OC  20006    

Hc«a-i  T   1,-1'   -o:  Ma-»,a-:  Avt    SW  »20?W  Washington  DC  2002< - 

Ma-sna    L  L("a-    .:.  D  Sfee!  St  Washington,  DC  20003  

Oo  

David  H  Lynch,  777  14th  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20005  

Kevin  A  lynch   1275  K  Street.  NW  11100  Washington,  OC  20005  

T  "lotn,  P  lynch   1600  Wilson  Blvd  4807  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Rb^et  A  Macari   1747  Pennsylvania  Awnue  NW  1900  Washington.  OC  20006 

Do    '■■""""  '''rzizi""Z7i  7iii '.  "zizzizizi 

Do  , — — 

Oo  ■„■ , ^ — 

.a-«  M  Mack   75Ci  Wet-tan  D    Mcean  VA  22102 

'■--a;  I  Mack   13529  HaOdonlieid  Lane  Damestown  MO  20878       

:■  .  a  C   Mackin.  1776  Eye  St .  FWI  4700  Washington.  DC  20006         

P;:.i  1  Macrnry  c/o  Alabama  Petroleum  Council  PO  Bo  4220  MonlpmeiJ.  M.  36103-4220  , 

Ma.  Mj:Ca-n,  6305  32nd  Sffft  NW  Wash  ngton  OC  20015         

•-:•-,  Mj.Cai'iy   7bD  l?'n  St'eet   NW  «90;  Wasnmgton.  OC  20006 

j.  ;<■  i   M•;^a.   ';.  Bcy.'bn  street  Boston  MA02117  

B  :e-  Ma  "j,   -.    !■,■  C>;tal  Street  Sf   2nd  floor  Washington  DC  20003 

C  •■  Ma:  i  -  u:«»'--e"  iieiations.  Inc.  1611  Landlali  Drive  Wilmington.  NO  28403 


Dc 
Oc 


Oc 


Mac  ',on  Public  AHalrs  GrouR/Fsie  Pa'^er  Bronri.  20J3  M  Slwl.  Wl.  1900  Wa$liiii{lM.  OC  20036 


Dc 
Oo 
Oo 
Dc 
Oc 


B     Maga»e'-   215  Pennsytvan.a  Avt    5E  Wa',"  rgtcr  DC  ?00O  __„.^ . 

Magic  Line   mc   2340C  Michija' Aw-.e  Oea'Sc-   MUBirA-llH  .„ 

la^fs  H  Magii!   ?C0  Ma-7iana  Awnue  NE  Washington   OC  2000?  

Pa^  J  Mag  xcbett    2001  lel'ersor  Dav  <.  Highway  Crysfa  P  a;a  i  S. 'e  «:;  Ar.ngior   ¥  A  22202 

Oc  

ja-fs  w  Magif    PWA  RAC  Boi  3-'.f  Mwi    8:  We5t  Ha-c'cr   GA  b0^^8 


E-c,oye''C  e-i 


Eipenditures 


He:' 


Spence'  &  Assoc  atec 
•  Soence'  &  Assx  ates 


Fo- Ma-s  Inc: 
FcMio-Ame'ica-  Waste  System; 


I  Kee ne  Co'poration) 


Inc. 


Hecn'  Soence'  4  Assoc  ates  iFo'  MCi  Tcieccr^-Lnicatiors 

Hecnt  Spence-  &  Assx  a'es  iFpi  Nationa  Autc-a'c  Meicnanc  si'g  Assn)  

Hec*"  Spencei  8  Assocates   Fc'CEarits  i  imiih  MjEagtititr-L  Inci  

St  tcsec  s  Meait"  Ca'e  Ce"e'    „ _.. 

PennzO'   Coirpany  ...... 

Na'ica  Co"'pcr.one".  Ass'  

McCa- sn  Ma--  t  L0e"ie'  'Fo'Ame-ica'  Gc '  Cc;  

McCa-  s-  Ma-  -  B'owr  S  LDe"ie-  (Fc-Cen'-a   (  Sc."  Wes'  Corpl   

McCain,  s"  Ma-'  B'cwr  8  loe'-ie'  iForC'ticorc 
McCa-  St-  Main  Bibw'  &  Loefie'  ;Fdi  Eiecvoric  Data  Syc*e-is  Corp! 
McCa-  sn  Main  B'ow  &  Loe"!e'  iFo'Horg  Kc'g  T'aoe  Dewiopmeni  Counci 
MtCa-is"  Ma-tn  B-ew  t  L3e"ie'   Fo'Na'ca  Assr  o'  B'caocaste's 
McCa-  s-  Mai  -  Brtxr  4  Loe'^ie-  fo-Se-aiecn 

McCat- sn  Ma- n  B-owr  4  Loe"ie-  (Fc-Uru:ec  Setvices  AulorooPiit  Aisn)  

Amencan  Sno-  Line  Ra  rca::  Assn  ......_., „ 

Lom^nc  Dav.son  East^a-  4  Mi.noz        ...... ^_ 

Jeweiers  0'  Anerca  „ 

Nationa  Honie  Fjm.sn.ngs  Assn  

Sr-ai'  Business  Leg  s  a'lve  Council    

Ame'-can  Fcuncatic-  'c  AIDS  Researcn 
Hea^tn  ind^jstry  Ma'-'aCu'e'c  Assn 
Mon-goTe-y  McC'acke-  Wake'  4  Rnoacs 
Natica  Assn  0'  Man.iactuters 
A-".e'  :a-  Teiecnone  anc  leieg'apn 
Bake'  Maniitactt'ing  Co-.ca"r  In.c  

ET-pioyee  Stock  Ownf'sn,c  Acs" 

G'ea'ei  Ne*  Yc  Hcsp  ta  A^sr 
Mec  ca   lnijs,on  Managemen' 

Met'opo  ta"  L  *e  ins..'ancp  Cc     .._....... ... 

MicroGeneSr'-   i-c  .._.. 

M     vf  4  C:  

Na'-'a   Sa;  VfiCie  Coalition  

J-  'ec  Cc'ca-'PS  Financial  Corp 

Cfnfa  Powe-  4  Lg":  Cc  

Nationa  Pa'ks  4  Conse-va'iC-  Ascx  alioo  .. 

Na'ionsBann  Co'poratiO''  

Amencan  Institute  c'  A-cn'tecis   ,..„ 

H5"'nann-La  Flocbe   mc  

Feflerat'Cr  c'  American  Controlled  Shippiii| 
ATte'ican  D'etfging  Cc  e'  ai 
Sninpuiije'c  Ccij-iC.   o'  America 

Scientitic- Atlanta  ,    

Denny  M,  le'  Assocates   ... ,_„ ,        ..., 

Ame'can  Art  Tne'apy  Assn         _,.....„ 

American  Dance  The'apr  Ass"      .„_ , . . 

Nortoi*  ScL'hein  Co'p „ 

Natona  Hea'ing  As  Society .. 

Nationa.  Assn  pt  Man. tact. 'e's  

ODo-neii  Scn»ant;  4  Ance-son  iFo' Transport  Workers  Union  ot  Anenca.  Afl- 

CiO, 
Genp'a  Mo'c's  Co*; 
Pna.'-aceu'ica'  Ma", 

J   Makowck  Assx  a'es  i"c  

Ba""e'-a"  4  Assocates   mc  'FcBe'-'  'J'  ve's  "j  Co  ege  

Ba-nfr-3-  J  Assxiate;  mc  ifc  E-Passy  ot  the  RepuDnc  ot  OiiMuti)  ..„ 
Bannf-r-jn  4  Assoca'es  mc  iFc  Government  ol  ttie  United  Arab  Emirates) 

Bannern-an  4  Assxiates  inc  (For  Gowrnmenl  ol  £gyptj  

Chevon  USA  Inc  

Ane'can  Meocai  Assn  , ___.., 

Na'iona'  Glass  Assn  iNGA) 

Assxateo  Gene'a  Contractors  ot  America 
Brewa'C  Cojnty 

Cw  0'  M  am,  

C  ty  :•  Miami  Beacn        

C  ry  0' Paim  Spnng; _ 

Dade  Co.-'y  Fio'Ca 

Fiotica  MeC'Ca'  Cente' 

Schoo.  Bear:  p'  Daoe  County  FiotiOa 

hat'ona  Ass"  c'  Personne'  (^.cnsuitants   ... 


1  Acsn 


Pen"sri«a".a  M,-es  C,crpo'ation 
Pennsyiva'ia  Powe*  4  bgni  Cc 
Nationa  Assn  ol  Manjiacture'S 

National  Comm  [5  Preserve  SxiJi  SeCfnty  i  MrtiCJft 

Farme's  Eouca'ionai  4  Co-Ope'a''ve  U'lC-  :'  America    ...™_ ........... 

Da  las/f:  Wcrtn  international  A.'pcrt  ..._«....,„™™...._™.™., 

TanSy  Corp 

Na'ona  Assn  ol  Reaiiors  ■  .—.*. 

PaciiiCo'p  [lectnc  Operations     ...._ » — — 

RcaJway  Services  Inc ,        _ 

CaOievision  „ - 

Cci'ieio  Ungaretti  Harris  8  Siavn  IforOflmDiscp.  Int) 

CoHieiO  iJnga'ett  Ha"  <  4  S  a.  -  ■':■  Metropolitan  Mutual  lite  Insuranct  Co) 

National  Cocce'ative  Ban*  ... 

MMW  St-ategic  Communication;  iFc  Puelc  Ricans  m  Civic  Action)   

Cc-e a  Lingaiett  ha- s  4  S  avm  ;fo'  Stiokeiess  Tobacco  Council.  Inc)  ~. 

AMI     Tne  Assn  toi  Manutacturing  Technology  

Becnte  Group  Inc  _ ^ ' — 

P"    PS  Pe*'Gieum  Co 
Ame-ica'  Pet'oieum  Institute 

Capita  C'leCABC  Inc     _ 

Nissan  Nortn  America    Inc 


Ne*  Engan;  Mutuai  L'<e  Insurance  Cc  CTlTf  New  E"glsnf| 
Ame-ica"  Assn  10'  Cct'se'ing  4  Deveicpme"'  — 

Bu'Ca'^k-Gien"3ie-Pasaoe"a  A.'pc-  Au"ic',ty  

Fecp'a  Eiprpss  Cc;  

Los  Angpips  Co.n"y  T'a"spc"ta'ici-  Commrssion 

Ma-«  A  -  mc  

Sarasota  Bace""c"  k^ooft — « ■„., 

Ventu-a  Ps-  D  s".c-        

GE-Gov*rn-e"'  Services   .. .— _. 

Ha-5et  Ppwe-  Cc  

Heme  Owners  Wa-ranty  Cotp  — ■ ™ - 

Kia"  Ge"e'a   Fpops  ~™«.- 

National  Powe' ... 

No-ne-n  Sta'es  Powe'  Company   ..^ , 

u  S  P.c  ic  Interest  Resea'c"  Group         ...„___ 


vetcans  0'  Fo'p.gn  Wars  0'  ttie  u  S                                            — 
PaoU  Mag'iocchett  Assocates  Inc  iFo- Hughes  A-cal' Ccmpanyl 
Paji  Magiiocchetv  Assocates   mc  iForUmteo  lechnnipgies  Co'poration) 
P-  spne'S  W  t-  AIDS-R  grts  Actwcacy  G'Oup  iPWA-RAG        -,.- 


swso 

306.00 

160  00 


92000 

!  400  00 


2,724  00 
6,000  00 
6.000  00 
6.00000 
1000  00 
1.190  00 
1.760  00 
39000 
40.000  00 


1.20000 

5.800  00 

400  00 

9012 

1.50000 

250  00 

rooo  00 

18.229  00 

1000  00 

600  00 

5.00000 


1.000  00 


200  00 
10.000  00 


3.000  00 
4.000.00 


9.000  00 

390  00 

3  750  00 

3.500  00 

9.000  00 
18,750  00 
27,500  00 
10.000  00 

7.708  00 
20  000  00 
12.000  00 


846  00 

2  080  00 

3  000  00 
i. 598  00 

10.56191 
20.00000 
10  500  00 
8  000  00 
690  00 
500  OC 
23  400  00 


7J00.00 


21,250  00 
26.895  00 

1,000  00 
1.10100 
1.377  00 
1500000 
2  125  00 

7,500  00 
10.50000 
24.999.00 
18.00000 

e.ooooo 

9.000  00 
1  100  00 

50  00 
16.65000 

7.10000 
10.837  50 

7  000  00 

4.500  DO 


I.I0S.60 

ioooo 


700  00 


58  30 

167  39 


3.514  70 


20on 


568  00 

4  182  96 


13S1« 

13518 


3S0  0O 


2.337  26 

uoo 


29148 
75  00 


438(5 


2.597  39 
200  00 


500  00 


974.62 


12  62 


606  83 
265  45 
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1800  00 


May  20,  1992 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 
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CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD— HOLSE 


May  20,  1992 


Organuitton  or  Individual  Filing 


A  JMn  Mj|utrt  1521  New  Hamps^lrr  Averiue  WW  Washington.  DC  2003i-l205  . 
Ojvh)  I  Mahan   1133  Coh^ki  c/ ««•    wi  ftaihmgton  OC  20036      . 
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IH".  Manjn   .'MO  K  Sliwt.  m  WOO  *is'  "f^^  DC  ;D006 

»i  Id  Ifanf  Mih«i  1100  Conn«clicjt  »vf    f«i  *(a-.iigtoii  DC  20036 

I  -Hi  f   lllJ^f.  9000  Monlgomfry  ««r  c^e«  Cnaif  MO  20815 

Wj't-.  B  MjUf.   1 :00  Connect. cj' Avf    Wr  fiCG  Wasn.nglon  DC  20036 

;rf"Cf  P  Mjiomr   :i3i  fT""Mi\if  3  Hir    NW  l.'DO  Soul*  Wasnmgton  DC  20004 

Mjioi  Ltajoe  BasfOjii  P'a»» -^  fcv"   hc-   !"  'j  Ai/fn^f  Vw  Yoiii.  ttY  10022 

*n'io."»  >  Mai' s   1  ;ii  Wa'fnoja  P'j^,  A,pia-j>  a   V»  .■'?314 

H  «a»nf  Ma.Oc"    ..'■•C  I  it'fK   Wr  idju  .♦aii'-jion  DC  20005 

A/iaifw  I  Ma.ipck  100  Nof''  Cao  1.  '^r    NW  «852  *as«ington,  DC  20001 

Mictifi*  Marom  153  Nn>  ifvr  An>     ,j  Wa-.injton  OC  20003 

Ciauau  Ma  loY  .'CiCMSt'wr  l«  »*ai~ -<:o-  DC  20036 

Uwfrncr  »   Mj'one    ;;;  i  Avwue  oi  fif  A.Tifi.cas  Nnr  Yofli  HI  10036 

Rebel  H  Ma  i.iey    O'u  ^scon-,  i  A«    WWWasfiitjn  DC  20016 

Maoatl  Ptw.BS  (>ti„„Bs  i  Hjmot   :2i}0  New  Mampitiire  Ave    NW  1200  WasBmgton.  OC  20036 
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Do  „ 

Do  
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Do 

Do 
Diane  S  Mand   1100  ConneclKut  Ave    m  1310  Wasnmglon  DC  20036 
Susan  RKhel  Weiss  Manes.  2030  M  Street  NW  WasnmglDn  DC  20036 

led  Maness  1615  H  Sireel,  m  Wastimgton  DC  20062  Z 

Peter  r  Mangione   1319  f  Street  KW,  1700  Washington  DC  20O04 
Franii  Man»,ewic;  901  31st  Street  l»W  Washington  DC  20007 

Oo 
Mary  lo  Manning.  901  31st  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20O07 

Oo 
Riciiard  M  Mann.ng.  1600  Rhode  Uand  Ave    NW  Washington  OC  20036 
Criij  Manstieid  801  Or--, ..-  i  a^    m  Su.te  310  Washington  DC  200O4 
Mj .  Mansoor   1212  Nex  •>«.-•    TO  1300  Washington  DC  20O05 
A,Df^  Mjnville  II   1244  ;•■      •  »-■   N*  iVashington  DC  20036 
Anlhony  Man;jnares  )r    lOQI  P!nni,i«4n,j  Ave    NW  Washington  OC  20004 
lonn  V  Maianp,  ]21  Ejji  Capitol  St    N£  Washington  OC  20003 
Marc  Associates  Inc   1101  17th  Street  NW  1803  Washington  DC  20036-4704 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo  '"""ZZ': 

Maritime  Institute  lor  Research  I  industrial  Develooment   1133  Ibtn  St    dlif  «(» Ihslimgton  DC  20005 
Lawrence  D  Markley  Rt   1.  to  130-A  Ml  Solon  VA  22843 

Oo 

Oo 
Mart  I  Mariis   1227  25lh  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20037 
lutner  A  Martwart.  1156  15lh  St    NW  11101  Washington  DC  20005 
Ernest  RoOert  Mariow   1126  16th  Street  m  (200  Washington  DC  20036-1081 
William  C  Maraantis   1747  Pennsytvan.j  Ave    NW,  3rd  fli  Washington  OC  20006 
Chalmers  H  MaiQuis  3430  Blair  Rd  falls  Church  VA  22041 
Julie  Marsh  2030  M  Sireel  NW  Washington  DC  20036 
Catherine  A  Marshall  2001  M  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20036 

Do 

Cynthia  I  Martin.  1215  kHerson  Davis  Mwy    11004  Aflmgton  VA  22202 

David  f  Man.n  PlumOing  Manulacturers  Insl'Iute  1655  N  ft  Myer  Orive  f700  Artingtoo  VA  2220* 

E  lee  Martin   1667  K  Street  NW  IIOOO  Washington  DC  20006 

Fred  )  Martin  Ir    1101  17|h  Street  m  11002  Washington  DC  20036 

Kathetine  E  Manm  50  F  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20001 

Larry  K  Martm   2500  W.ison  Oivd  1301  Arlington  VA  22201 

Susan  Roeoer  Martin   700  Universe  Boulevard  Rm   3074  )uno  fl  33408 

loseon  I  Martyak  555  lith  Street  m  »225  Washington  DC  20005 

Michael  Marvin  777  North  Capitol  Street  N(  Suite  805  Washington  DC  20002 

MiTrii'j  PeooKs  Counsel  231  E  Baiimoit  Street   9th  Fi  Baltimore  MO  21202 

'f  -wi  A  Mjrjoccni   15  Mountain  View  Road  Wa"en  NJ  07061 

Ma «  A  Maiiyn  600  Maryland  Avenue  SW  Washington  DC  20024 

Arthur  »  Mason  1220  19th  Street  m  1700  Washington  OC  20036 

Glen  David  Mason   1101  Vermont  Ave    NW  1604  Washington  DC  20005 

Michael  I  Mason   I.'20lSl    NW  Washmjior  OC  20005 

Ned  W  Massee  299  Par*  Avenue  13th  Floor  New  Tort.  NY  10171 

Daniel  )  Massey  Muntmgton  Center  41  South  High  Street  Colompus  OH  43215-3406 

Oonaid  F  Massey  901  31st  Street  (WD  Washington  DC  20007 

Do 

Do 

Do  

Oo  

Do 
James  0  Massie   1317  F  Street.  NW  MOO  Washington  DC  20OO4 
Sandra  Masur   1776  Eye  Street  FM  11050  Washington  DC  20006 
Nc*!  B  Mj';V   :001  Spring  St    #123  S.iv«i  Sprmg  MO  2O910 
Ml,    -.,  M.-f,   l909«Street  NW  Washington  DC  20049 


Employer/Client 


National  Cotton  Council  ot  Amenca 

OGA  International   Inc  (For  Sociele  Nationale  0  Etude  et  de  Const  d»  Moteurs 

D  Aviation) 
OCA  International  Inc  (For  Sotreawal 
National  Committee  lo  Preserve  Social  Security  8  Medicate 
Chrysler  Corporation 
Turner  Broadcasting  System  Inc 
Chrysler  Corporation 
National  Broadcasting  Co  Inc 

National  Ritie  Assn  ol  America 

National  lire  Dealers  &  Retreaderj  Assn     

Brotherhood  ot  Maintenance  ol  Way  EinplOfH  

Beneliciai  Management  C«p 

Common  Cause 

Hoechst  Ceianese  Corp 

Fannie  Mae 

AkhioA-Kaguyah  Inc 

Appraisal  Institute 

Bowling  Proprietors  Assn  ot  America 

Caiilornia  league  ol  Savings  Institutions 

Chemical  Bant 

Coalition  lor  Continued  Cornctonjl  Etrautnn 

Dual  Banking  Coalition  ._« _. 

EDODTNE  Systems  He 

Federal  Eipress  Corp 

General  Electnc.  et  al 

Hansen  Savings  Bank  SlA 

Hoiden  Group 

L  A  Gear  Inc 

Melrose  Company 

Money  Store 

National  CaPie  television  Assn  Inc 

Phillip  Morns  Inc 

PriMertt  Bank 

Santa  Fe  Raiiioad 

Thomas  Cook  et  ai 

United  Airlines.  Inc 

Dresser  Industries  Inc 

Common  Cause 

Chamlier  of  Commerce  ol  the  U  5 

Footwear  Retailers  ol  America 

Hill  &  Hnowiton  Inc  (For  Republic  ol  Turkey) 

Hill  t  Knowiton  (For  Saiiie  Mae) 

Hill  (  Knowiton  Inc  (for  Television  Operators  Caucus) 

Hill  &  Knowiton    Inc  (For  Thomson  Consumer  Electronics.  Inc) 

National  Rilie  Assn  ot  America 

GPU  Service  Corporation 

National  Assn  ot  Arab  Americans 

Defenders  ot  Wildlife 

American  Council  ol  lite  Insurance  Inc 

National  Star  Route  Mail  Contractors  Assn 

Affiliated  leadership  league  ot  8  tor  the  Bimd 

American  Assn  of  Colleges  of  Osteopathic  Medicme 

American  College  of  Foot  Surgeons 

American  lithotripsy  Society 

American  Soc  'or  Gasfrointeslinal  Endoscopy 

American  Soc  ol  Anesthesiologists 

American  Soc  ol  Cimnal  Pathology 

American  Soc  ol  Hematology 

American  Uroiogicai  Assn/Amer  Assn  ol  Conical  Urologists 

Health  Industry  Manufacturers  Assn  (HME) 

Health  Industry  Manufacturers  Assn  (lOt) 

Helen  Keller  National  Center 

International  Society  for  Cardiovascular  SurgeryTSoc  Vas  Sur 

los  Angeles  County  Transportation  Commission 

Merck  Sharp  and  Donme 

National  Assn  ot  Epiiipsy  Centers 

National  Coalition  on  Immune  System  Disorders 

National  Hemophilia  Foundation 

Nl  Industries 

Recording  tor  the  Blmd  Inc 

Research  Society  on  Alcoholism 

Rorer  Ptiarmaceuticai  Company 

Copper  Valley  Electric  Assn 

INN  Electric  Cooperative 

Kotibue  Electric  Association 

Westinghouse  Eieclnc  Corp 

American  Sugarbeet  Giowrrs  Assn 

International  Chemical  Worker^  Union 

Occidental  Chemical  Corp 

Children  s  Television  Workshop 

Common  Cause 

Capitoline  international  Gratip  ltd  (for  Professional  lawn  Cart  Assn  ot  Amer 

ica) 
Capiloiine  International  Group  Ltd  (for  Scott  Papet  Company) 
Diagnostic  Retrieval  Systems  Inc 
CM  Services  Inc 
Southwestern  Bell  Corp 
Bank  of  America 

Association  of  American  Railroads 
American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Assn  inc 
Florida  Power  I  light  Co 
Rhone-Pouienc  Inc 
American  Wind  Energy  Assn 

Chubb  A  Son  Inc 

American  Farm  Bureau  federation 

Robins  Kaplan  Miner  I  Ciresi  (for  Assn  of  the  United  Slalti  Amy) 

College  of  American  Pathologists 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Westvaco  Corporation 

Centerior  Energy  Corp 

Hill  I  Knowiton  iFot  ARA  Servicer) 

Hill  I  Knowiton  Inc  (for  Colonial  WiiiiamsburgJ 

Hilt  i  Knowiton  Inc  (for  ferruui  Group) 

Gertier  Products  Corp 

Hill  and  Knowiton  Inc  (For  Niirtendo  ol  America  Inc) 

Hill  8  Knowiton  Inc  (for  Republic  ol  Tur«y) 

R  Duffy  Wall  I  Assaiates 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Inlormation  Security  Inc 

American  Assn  ot  Retired  Persons 


Receipts 


28.000  00 


4  015  00 
4  725  00 

550  00 
1998  00 

500  00 
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5  152  53 

2  500  00 

495  00 
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3  18125 
687  50 
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7  85125 
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26  23125 
10  587  50 


15  22126 
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5  000  00 


f.3»- 


1250  00 


10  00 
785  44 


420  OC 


463  OC 
348  76 


1.356  3; 

81  9C 
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68  Jt 
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114  5C 
321  2j 


23  26153 

12.500  00 

12190 

4389' 

797  OC 

7  5l 

1666  00 
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1000  00 
2  500  00 
8.000  00 
5.000  00 
1000  00 
5  500  00 
21000  00 

250  00 
4  500  00 
8  000  00 
lOOOOO 
2  000  00 

4  000  00 
9.000  00 
lOOOOO 
2.000  00 

10.000  00 

10  000  00 

60000 

22  087  37 
102  57 
20  53 

2  500  00 

4  040  02 

6  500  00 
500  00 

2  091  30 

784  16 

2  600  OO 

4  4%  94 

376  72 

75  00 

500  36 

16000  00 

174  56 

7,91300 

mm 

6  354  00 

8  000  00 

75  50 

O-ga^iZa'.on  c  I'Cv  ;i.3  f    -j 
DawiDr  Ma'M   iSOO  I  Si-eel  NW  l-^C  Wasfington  DC  20036 

Dt  „_......„„___„_„__„ ,„ ,„_.„. .™,™........_.___ ____„_. 

D: 

Dc  

Xx  D  Ma"  s  36.9  1'  Mi.   D'veAeia-;'a   VA  22310  

Da«',o^  Ma"  s  i  Asioc  atfs    190C  L  Siiett   NW  S^'tf  30C  Washington  OC  70036 

ol  ..ZZ~ 

Cic  .™. 

C-a-e;  D  Ma-"iews   llJCGSfee'  fM  t9C,C  Washipgtor  OC  20005 . . 

Hotje-  A  Ma"iews   730  Ncfi  Faitai  S:   A-eijnana  VA  22314 „, ._. 

'b.if'.t  Mattiews  Aii-g'or  Co-.rt^ouse  Pa;a  II  230C  Ciaiendo"  Bojievard  1711  Arlington  VA  22201 

kjset' M  Ma-'ii'gtT   190:  No"-!  Moo'f  SfW   11130  Arlington  VA  22209  

Ha-T  D  Matt  son   POfoi  66C:64  Da  ai  Tx  7t266-C;64  

Oa-if- )   Ma'^oon    i;33  2:stSt    NW  I9CC  Wa'.n.rigtcii  DC  20036 

w    3~  C  Ma"D>    :70C  Pe-''s,'va' a  Arf'.f  NW  Waihingto"  DC  20006      

Ma'i'a    L  Mati  888  : '"  S"?f •  NW  ir:  Aas' -g'or   DC  25006       

R:-jf-  V   Ma.:  -    .■...  k  C"ee'   •**  *a5-  -gt-.,-   BC  rsC:  

*    a- v*  Ma.-p'    . '1:  (e-e'ii- Da»  t  Hs"way   i:S&C  A;  -g':-   vA  22202  .... 

M.fae  Maotj)   .CJCMS'-ee'   NW  mas^ -g'c-   DC  20036  -.. 

W    a- A  Naiw    ;.:  I  •>:  St-ee'   NW  I'O:  Was^  ^jtc   DC  ;:..:! 
la--.  C   Mai   ,  ".  N  Sfef  NW  Wa','  -g'O'   DC  2DC?.6 

Pff  C,  MaitJf-y   .:;.  G  S-Tf   NW  »■;.:  *?<■  Wa-.-'f:,-   y    :30i  

A'--..;  MaiT'   16:9  }!"  ?-?e'   NW  Wd<* -jt-   [iC.':;>  

k;p:'  '   May*-'    .'S;  )f"e-sc-  Dav :  h*v    >  /..  A    -;;■;-    .t  ,..":2  , , 

Ma,e   6-w-  4  Pa"   ?OCC  Pe^-s^iya-  a  A<f-..(.  NW  166::  Wa-,-  -gion  DC  20006 
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Dc 


Ma-  -  M3,-.ci3  8001  Braodock  Road  Spi.ngi.eid  VA  22160 

Ma„.  :f  w  Maynard.  44  filth  Avenue  Brooklyn  NY  11217  

)fp»  G  Mays  1505  Prince  Street  Suite  300  Aleiandna.  VA  22314 
M  viesiey  McAden   1155  15th  St    NW  #504  Washington  DC  20005 

Oo  

Do  

Timotn,  McAna'ney  113  Wfst  Edwarjs  Sp'-nglieiiJ  1162704  „ 

Retiecia  C-a'c'C  McAuirie   1000  Ve'moni  Ave    NW  #800  Washington.  OC  20005 
M:A.  •■(  itf  ,  &  Ra'taeiii   1341  C  Street  NW  2nfl  floor  Washington,  DC  20005   , 
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Dc 
Do 
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Oo 
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McB- 


2030  M  St,,  m  Wash  ngtcn  DC  20036  „.„.„ 

J., a-  P  MXatfny,  1828  N  Meridian  Ino-anapoiis  IN  46202 

fc"-  0  McCalum.  1900  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Washington,  DC  20068 

McCaitiSh  Martin  i  loeltler.  PC    Suite  1290  East  555  13th  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20004 

Oo  

Do        _..!.ZZ_.-!.„.._ ...ZlZZilZiZZZ 

Do  

Do  w_ 

Do  ..... . 

Oc 
Dc 
Dc 
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McCarte- 
^a':  r-  k  ^  M-Ca-fi 
ja-e-,  A  M:Ca--,  .: 
I"-  B  McCa"",  .:. 
u:'f  L  McC  -3c« 
Dc-a.;  N    MX  -re  )' 


lilaikMM.' 

i.aTKM 


KJMBS. 


:;;;  is-nst-eei  nwwj 

4-.  Pe-.-5i\a-  a  Ave 
::  *.'l  STef   lOne  AleililiHj.niinil' 

'  :6'r  St'ee'   NW  »iJO  Wash  ngton  DC  20005 


DC  20004 


:.  Matsa:^-se' 
iOu  N  Sfco"i  5- 


NW  Was^ng■oIl  oc  20001 
ig    PAi- 


l'lO? 


M:C  .-p  >.  I'Biter   1100  Connect.;.!  Ave    NW  «600  Wasn  r.gtor   DC  20036 

Do  """ 

Dc 
Dc 
Dc 


McC  .-e  Geia-:  t.  Neuer.sctiwandti.  Inc.  801  (^iir.^lvaii.a  Ave .  NW.  «820  Nasknigtw.  OC  20004-2604  . 

Do      IZZZZZZ!Z"ZZZZZZZZZZZZZ!Z!~ZI 

Do ; 


Do 

Do 

Do 


ft^j.oyfC.ie- 


Rece.r; 


Dawsor  Mat's  anc  Assoc-ates  .FcAIiTi 

Dawsor  MatHiS  &  Associate:   FcC'Owiey  Ma'itiirte  Cot 

Dawsor  Ma".s  &  Assoc  a'es  .Ic  Massachusetts  M^ti,a  L  te  i-s.-a-'ce  Co 

Dawso''  Maf.  s  ar:  Assoc  atfs  .FotMelropUitac  i.ts.-ancf  Ccrca.iy;  

u"  'e;  Pace  Se-vcf  

!  ~  w^  lerifac  &  Assoc  ates  

A!4I  _„_ 

C'?»iii?y  Ma'itime  CoT'  . ...™..™. .. , 

Massacfusetts  Mjtoa  Li'e  ms.iance  Co  ...^ . 

Met'oooi.'ar  li-sj'ance  Comjany    .._ , 

NatiCtiai  Ocear  indust'es  Assn 

Pa.iway  Pios'fss  mst.tj'e  „ 

A  '  T'a"'C  Cc"t'0'  Assr    inc  

Gas  AjD  ance  Ma-u'actLirprs  Assn.  Inc 

Ce-t'a  &  SOi.'^  Wes'  Co-^oration  ... 

Bei'Soulii  Core  

Mj'.a  ct  O'^ana 

A-'-ie-'Ca'  Scnoo  Fooc  Se-vice  Assr 

Hci.a-;  &  K^ig't  IForC.-y  0'  O'aic:  . 

Hciia-fl  &  Kr  gitt  (Fo' Electronic  Data  Sysiei's  Corp)  

C  V  4  R  «■  MajO'i"  (For  SoLi'ie-"  U'^:3->  Se-v.ces,  Incl  

Oe"e'a   Dy-ai-iics  Co'C  

CcTTic.r  Cause  

Comjute'  i  BiSiness  [Qaisi-ent  Ma-.'ac'.'fs  Ass-         „. 

National  Assr  Q'  BtjaOcaste'S 

Keller  anrt  Hecuma-,   for  INDA  iAssoc'atiOc  c'  tne  Nonwoven  fabrics  Industryi:. 
Oil  Chemicai  &  Ator^ic  Workers  Internationa'  Union 
R^CKweii  Internationai  Core 

Accountan's  Liatiii'ty  Assu'ance  Co  L'O  , 

Arttur  Andersen  &  Co  Coopers  &  LyD'aic  De.:  "f  &  Touclie 

Attorneys  lias  ii"Y  fcs.-ance  Society  UO  ..„ ^ 

B  3C«  &  Decke-  Co'pca'  c-  ....... .. . , , , , . ...... 

B'    r<*ir  J  r-.i.r 

Catjct  Partne'c  l  rr  -pc  Parr^e-snip 

Cent  ne^'a   Bank  N  A 

I  -s'  Cn.cagc  Corp    , 

IMC  Corporation    .... .... 

CATlt  Ccroo'atiCn 


--ip-ia  f  nanc'a'  Serv  ces  tac 


m  ifi;  C: :  

laSaie  Psnciprs  Inc  

Lennco-*'  i,  Bacson  Spj  £..j.f  Ztji-ie'    

Mayer  Brown  4  P;a't  Sentencing  Cor'Tiission  CoiliMi  . 

Merriii  lynch  CaO'tai  Vaike".  

Morton  Internationa  

Naico  CheTiicai  Co  .„....„. 

NiCOR   Inc 

OutOC3rc3  Marine  CorpcratlOfl 

P'OOuct  LiaOiiity  Coordinating  Council 
Qcakpr  O3IS  Contpany 
RJR  Natjisco  hc 
Santa  Fe  Paci*  c  Co-; 
Sa'a  Lee  Corpcation 

Sea's  RoeOuCk  8  Co  

Solid  Waste  Agency  ol  Northern  Cook  Counlj  . 
Teie-Communications  Inc 
Vulcan  Materials  Comoany  Wi0*est  Division 
National  Right  to  Work  Committee 


Ar-'P'.can  Ootctietric  Assn 

;  G  Bosvreii  Co  

Ne*  Yor«  Cotton  Eichange 

S.pma  Association  ol  America ,     ... 

P^i'.n  Mo'ris  Inc  A~_.™.„ 

Pjt:i.c  Secrities  Assn  

B3»  Area  RsQid  Trans. t  D.slrict  

Ceii.'3r  Teiecommbnicattons  Industry  Assn  

Chat)ot  Otservatory  &  Science  Cente'  ... 

City  ot  Chattanocga  .J 

Cciancii  ot  American  Overseas  Research  Cenleis  ..„ 

Desert  Researc^  Instt.te 

Electronic  Dat3  Systems  Cor: 

Harke'  firrr  (For  Internal'Cna'  Bottled  Water  Assn)  . 
international  Franchise  Assn 
Johnson  Controls   Inc 

Kam^  4  Assx.ales  Ltd  

Mf-"'  Pp'31'a  Medical  Centef  „ 
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Cc-n-jr  Ca^se 

Potc-^-ac  Elect'.:  Power  Co 
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Cen"a  &  South  West  Corp  . 
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lonn  p  McDonoujIi,  99  Commtizt  PiKe  UBper  Marlboro  MO  20772 
Ma'ian  E  McOoocii  I27S  Pennsyivan.a  Ave  .  IM  4tii  Floor  Washin|ton  DC  20O04 
Riyffloni)  McElroy.  5600  Collins  An  II6A  Miami  11  33139 
RoOfrt  H  Mcfaddfn   1620  E»t  Slr«l  NW  #1000  VKastimjion  DC  20006 
Pat  I  McFfrron   1776  lit  Strwl  NW  1700  Kashinjlon  OC  20OO6 
Pa^'  I  McCtaiJy  27  Hamoion  Place  HuVti  NJ  07110 
Bpc.j  McG«  PO  Bm  2880  Dallas  IX  75221 -28M 
Dc"a  Let  McG«  1001  Conneciicul  Aw    1701  Washington  DC  20036 
Me-fjiii  McGtn«  2030  M  St    HW  Was-r.t-gton  DC  20036 
Patricia  McGill,  600  MartlanO  Av«    tftv    ,      *»,:  Wasnmglon  DC  20024-2571 
Patricu  G  McGinnis,  francis  McCi '      <.  »"       GO  Potomac  St    NW  MOl  Wastimiton  DC  20007 
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McGu.ness  i  Williams.  1015  15th  Street.  NW  11200  Washington  DC  20005  
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Susan  G  MtGuire  PO  Boi  464  Ceoar  Crest  NM  87008 
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McHenry  i  Stattier  PC    1300  19tn  St    NW  I40«  Washington  K  20036 
PafiCii  I  McHugh.  c/o  NYS  Petroleum  Council  150  Stale  Street  Alhany  NY  12207 
lames  t   Mclnerney  )r    122  C  Street  NW  1740  Washington  DC  20001 
RoBen  Mclntyre   1313  I  St ,  NW  Washington  OC  20005 

Mclntyre  Kahn  (  Ktuse  Co    LPA    The  Gaiiena  &  lowers  At  Eneview  1301  East  Ninth  Street  11200  Clevelani)  OH  44114 
John  I  McKechnie  1(1.  805  I5tn  St    NW  1300  Washington  DC  20005 
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McMenna  I  Cuneo   1575  Eye  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20005 
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FJ  McKeown   1725  lelterson  Davis  Highway  4900  Arlington.  VA  22202 
William  Colm  McKeveny  ChaOOourne  Part  La*  F.rm  30  Rocteieiier  Piaia  Ne»  Ton.  NY  10112 
McKevitt  Group   1101  16lh  Street.  NW  1333  Washington  DC  20036 

Oo 
Gerald  I  UcKieman  2200  Mill  Road  AieianOna  yA  22314 
C  A    Mac*  McHinney  225  North  Washington  Street  AleianPna  VA  22314 
Bernard  A  McKmnon.  1757  N  Street  IWV  Washington  DC  20036 
Monette  McKmnon  2000  K  Street  NW  8lh  Floor  Washington.  OC  20006 
timothy  P  McKone  600  Pennsylvania  Ave    SE   1200  Washington.  DC  20003 
Patrcn  M  McLain   1000  Vermont  Aven^^e  mi  41000  Washmgloo  DC  20005  _ 
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James  D  McLaugnim.  1120  Conned 
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thomas  I  McLeoO  50  Wesi  He  ■^i  B. 
Keviit  Patncli  McManon  I X  -  .  i'^  ■ 
Thomas  E  McMahon   i;7;8Bo»"ai 
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FMCCocp 

Gerierai  Atomics 

Hecia  Mines 

Idaho  Pv>e<  Company 

Locuien)  Co'p 

National  Rilie  Assn 

Pacific  Gas  Transmission  G«s  Company 

Ptietps  Oooge  Corp 

Polialch  Corp 

World  Cup  USA  1994  Inc 

American  Council  ol  lite  InsiitOTce  lf>c 

American  Bankers  Assn 

American  Institute  Ol  CertitieO  PuOiic  fccountants 

National  Small  Business  Unitei) 

Blue  Cross  (  Blue  Shield  Assn 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security  t  Medicare 

Waste  Management  Inc 

Capital  Holding  Corp 

Resources  'or  Group  Management  Inc  (For  Greeting  Card  Assn) 

Alaska  SealooO  Marketing  Institute 

American  Dental  Hygienisis  Assn 

American  Imaging  Assn 

American  Meat  Institute 

American  Soc  ol  Outpatient  Surgeons 

Assx.ation  ol  American  Vintners 

Caiitornia  Avocado  Comm.ssion 

Caiilornia  Canning  Ptach  Assn 

CaMornia  Children  s  Hospital  Assn 

Caiilornia  Energy  Commission 

Caiiiornia  Kiwiinjit  Commission 

Caiitorma  Raisin  Advisory  Board 

Fargo  Clinic 

Good  Sam  CluH 

Dorothy  Holt  Estate 

Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation  International 

Marshlieid  Clinic 

Minor  Crop  Farmer  Alliance 

National  Grocers  Assn 

National  Potato  Council 

Outpatient  Opthaimic  Surgery  Society 

Peter  Piocki 

Public  Employees  Retirement  Assn  ol  Colorado 

Tropicana 

U  S  Mink  Eiport  Oevtiopmiiit  Council 

Welch  Foods  Inc  

Public  C'tiwn.  Inc      _. 

Dow  Corning  Corp 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Saial  Security  t  Medicare 

Outboard  Marine  Corp 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council  (ANEC) 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

0  Maiiey  (  Miles  (For  National  Hockey  leaguel 

Paciiic  leiesis  Gnuo 

R  F  McElrciy  (  Co  IFoiR  F  M  Construction  Inci 

Motor  Vehicle  ManulKturers  Assn  ol  the  U  S    Inc 

Phillips  Petroleum  Company 

Morality  m  Media  he 

Oryi  Energy  Company 

Burlington  Industnes  Inc 

Common  Cause 

American  Nurses  Assn  , _ _. 

Caiiiornij  State  Deot  ol  Education      . „ 

American  Fed  ol  labor  t  Congress  of  Mustnil  Orinnntions 

Towing  i  Recovery  Assn  ol  America  Inc 

Tobacco  Institute 

Aircralt  Owners  t  Pilots  Assn 

Avitas  Inc 

ATST  Federal  Systems 

Northrop  Corp 

American  Financial  Services  Assn 

McCuiness  I  Hoich  (For  Arch  Minerail 

McGuiness  (  Hoich  (For  Bari  Laboratories) 

McGuiness  &  Hoich  IForConraiU 

McGuiness  (  Hoich  (For  RJt)  Nabisco) 

American  Sod  Producers  Assn 

Workers  Compensation  Integrity  Stability  t  Ejuity  (WR£) 

Air  Conditioning  &  Refrigeration  Institute 

Bailey  Moms  i  RoOmson  (Ipr  lack  Eckerd  Corp) 

National  Center  on  Education  &  tne  Economy 

Foothills  Pipe  lines  ltd 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

American  league  lor  Lgoits  i  Seciuit)  AssisUnct,  Inc 

Citi»ns  lor  Tai  iusico  

Credit  Union  National  Aon.  Inc 

Grumman  Corporation 

Cigar  Assn  ol  America.  Inc 

Fertiliier  Institute 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

ITV  Aerospace  t  Defense  Company 

American  Pulpwood  Assn 

Kelly  Services  Inc 

ORACLE  Corporation 

American  Trucking  Assns.  Inc 

Non  Commissioned  OHicers  Assn  ol  the  USA 

United  Automobile  Aerospace  I  Agricultural  Implement  Workers 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security  I  Medicare 

Independent  Insurance  Agents  ol  America  Inc 

Rowan  (  Biewii;  Inc  (For  American  Assn  ol  Blood  Banks) 

Rowan  I  Biewitt  Inc  (For  C  R  Bard  Inc) 

Rowan  (  Blewitt  Inc  iFor  Bnstol-H^rs  Squibb  CMiRMyl    . 

Rowan  t  Blewitt  Inc  (For  Centocor  Inc)       _ 

Rowan  I  Blewitt  Inc  (For  Medtronic,  Inc)  

Rowan  I  Blewitt,  Inc  (For  Par  Pharmaceutical,  Inc) 

Rowan  I  Blewitt,  Inc  (For  Rhone-Pouienc  Rorer) 

Rowan  t  Blewitt  Inc  (For  upiohn  Company) 

American  Oentai  Assn  _^ 

American  Bankers  Assn 

ILWU 

West  Publishing  Company 

TRW  Inc 

National  Automate  Merchandising  Assn 

General  Electric  Co 

Hydrojcouslics  Inc 
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-Me"ti   IIOO  Wi'SOi  BivO    lOOO:  A" -fc-   VA  22209 
•:  P  Mersk    1455  Pennsy'va-a  Ave^.e  NW  tSOC  Wasningtcn  DC  20004 
Mecsf'   102C  ;9!h  Sl'eei   NW  k-,::  Was"  igloi-  DC  20036 
Mess.ck   133!  Penrsyiya-a  Ave    NW  Wasi  rgton   DC  20004 

Ca'c   Mets.::   215  Pennsyiva- a  Ave    SS  Wac' -g'cr,  00  20003  , 

Icvia'C  M  Messner   1015  i5lh  Si    NW  «8::  Wash  nglc   DC  20005  

lea-  I.   Mesi'es   1?47  Pen^sy'vaca  Av«'.,e  NW  «30C  Was",cgton  OC  20006  . 

ke'-R  Mes'-'cr-   Sli  It!"  S-eei   NW  #408  Wasnnglon   DC  20006 -.„ _ 

Ma-'-pv.  S  Melcaie  PO  Boi  t-A::  Motie  Al  3656C  

le-e-^y  Mel;  260  Mac  so-  Av»"ue  Nev.  Vcii  Nr  ;00!6  

OayiP  Me'.'ge'    .:::  .9'"S"ee-  NW  liOO  Wasr  rg.,;-   DC  20036  .. „.._ 

Fe:3  C   Meye   )■    PO  Boi  to::64  Da  'as  n  7:266-:  1^4  

M  Ba'"y  Mere'   900  ,^--S"ee'   NW  Wasi  "glsn  OC  20006  ... 

Wc  B  Meye-s  PC  Bci  406'  Ic^  c«  *  Ki  40204  

la-y  0  Meye's  «.:  F  ';•  Slreel   Zi  I..0  Washinglor,  DC  20003   .. 
Dc  
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Meyi".  (  AssocMK.  412  fint  St..  SE.  1100  Nastimgliui.  OC  20003  - 
Dc  .._ _ - 
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Security  . 


McDc'cp'  Do.g  a; 
Focii-  Co'DO'a'ic- 
McDe''-c'l    In; 
Ra  sloe  Pjr.ra  Cqi 
A  .eCSigna    Inc 
Ar^e'.cai-  Urive'siy  :• 
Assoc  alioc  c'  Bacns 
Oca  ,•  c  lo'  Au'c  Rec 
Gec'g  a-Pac  'ic  Co'c 
inie'caiioca  Asc" 
Ne«  ro-k  Siaie  Ba-ne's  Ac 
No''oi»  Soc'he'c  Oc; 
Pf,'  .,Ei  Pe"oieuT  Co 
Sou"  Oa'Oiica  Resea'C  Ad 
S'ale  c'  Hawai 

Wes'  ngfo^se  Electric  Co«p  

Dea-  wr'p'  Reynolds  Inc    ...    . 

IRW  1-0 

"p'-a'iona.  Acvse'S  he  (For  Emtiassy  of  Turkey 

lia'icca'  Assn  ol  Smaii  Business  Irveslment  Cos 

Assx.aipo  General  Conlraciors  :♦  Anp 

U^'Sys  Cert' 

Ar^picai  Assp  c'  McTies  lo;  tlie  Afiog 

C^Md'pr  s  De'e'se  F,.nd , 

TRW    !-c 

Ar^pr.ca-  Osipoca'^'C  Assn 
Nai-oriai  Co'^m  ic  P-esprve  Sx  a 
New  tjry  Stare  Banners  Assc 
Naiiorai  Bee'  Wholesale's  Assn 

NodOili  Sojlhpr"  Cor; 

Ncnc  Ampricgr  Var  Lhes    Inc 

Na'cra.  Cciii^c..  ol  fi^^e'  Coooe'31'ves ^ ,  „. 

Cao  'a'  Network  Sysleii   he  ._ ^_. 

LeBoetl  Lan-!)  Le  by  t,  MacRae  'Fc  Chevron) 

Leooeui  Lamt  Lp'ty  &  MacRap   FcFeae'a'  Emoi-iyees  Tai  Gtuc' 

LeBoeui    LarrC    Le  Dy    &    MacRae    (Fo'Fp Dp.&aren/Environmentai    Slanoaro 

G'OuDl 

LeBoeu'  lano  leSy  4  y3cRae  'Fc  M-age  Resorts,  IncI       ,    ,     ,      . 

NsI'Onai  Assn  cl  Cip-  Rpcyc.e".  'NACR  

leBoeut  Lame  Le'Oy  &  MacRae  Fc  P'ycc  ace  insurance  Asso  ol  Aiiienca) 

Minli  Levin  Cohn  Fe"  c  G  cvskv  &  Pcppc  ,Fc'GciOman  Sactis  &  Co)    — 

Mnt;  Levin  Cohn  Fe'rs  Gicvsny  i  Pec*:  ifoi-Secu'iliesliKliisliirAtisa)  _____ 

A'«3''sas  Po»»ei  &  L  s""  Cc-:a-.  

ICl  A",e'icas  he  .. 

UAG   Aiu'^-ii  Assn 
Waste  Management   inc 
ConSLime-s  Union  ol  U  S    Inc 
New  York  Me'canl  le  Eichange 

iCF  h'prnaliona'    he  . 

Amp'ican  Soc  01  Assn  E»ecu'ves  ..™.. 

Cnicagc  Mercantile  Eicr-iange      .... ,. 

Hura-ie  Socieiy  ol  the  U  S  

Mame  Eng'.neers  Bene'iCia  Assn 
Na'ionai  Ru'ai  Coooe'alive  Bus  Center 

PhiiijCrne  Coconc!  Auinonty  ,...„ ^__ 

Soc  ery  lor  An  T.ai  Protective  Legislation 

National  Ecjcal'On  Assn  . . . , , 

Naiona' W'lOhie  Feae'aiion  _ 

Cabievision 

Cci'ieic  Unga-ef  Hs" c  4  Savm  (For Comdisco.  Inc) 

MWW/Sl'alegic  Coi"^  'or  Puerto  Ricans  m  Civic  Aclioo) 
Nal  onai  Ccooe'aiivp  Bank 

McCan'sn  Ma-T'c  &  loe'ier  (For American  Golf  Corp) 

McCsm  sn  Ma-n  J  Lce'ie'  iFoiCeni'ai  South  West  Corp)  

McC3T.;n  Ma-.n  4  Lce'ip'  iForCiliCO'c: 
McOa-n  s"  Ma-'.n  4  Lceiipr  (Fo' Eiecfonic  Data  Systems  Corp) 
McCar^iSh  Ma-lin  &  Loeiie'  (Fo'Hong  Kong  Trade  Oeveiopment  Council 
McCai'isn  Math  &  Loe'ier  !Fo' National  Assn  ol  Broadcasters; 

McCa''  sh  Martin  4  Lop'Her  (ForNewnan  Lumber  Company)         

McCa'isn  Ma'^n  j  j^opiie.  jFo' Ser-alech)  

McCa-^si  Man.n  j  ^oe'ie-  'Fc  Scc'n  West  Florida  Enterpnses.  I«)  ... 

McCamish  Manh  &  Loeiier  sFor  tictea  Se-vces  Aulonubile  teal) 

Consumers  Power  CoTipany  „...™_. 

Rnone-Pouiene   Inc  _ ... 

National  Assn  o*  Federal  Veterina'ais  . ... 

3M  

McCiure  Trotter  &  Menl;  fFo' Government  oi  Puerto  Rico) 

McCiu-e  Troile'  &  Mp-'c   (c  Mp-eedp'-Bp-;  c  Nc-"  Ame-ica  Inc) 
Cc^'no-'  Caus? 

American  Nu'ses  Acs'  

OGA  Iniernaiionai  he  iFc  0 '  hii  A'l  c*  the  Gen  Del  tor  AnneimMs) 

DGA  Iniemalionai.  he  (Fc  Sclreaviaj  

D6A  International.  Inc  (ForSNECMAi    

Ainerican  Medical  Assn 
Freedom  lobby 
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.50  0C 

900  00 

4  000  DO 


808  00 

2I368  0C 
6  737  50 
3  000  OC 

1.00000 
66500 

14.400  00 
2.362  50 

14.889  00 
1.600  OC 
150000 
1.500  00 
1.500  00 
63  00 
1.200  00 


2.75000 

5,000  00 

81200 
1.000  00 

810  00 

300  00 

11.25000 

2400  00 
3  000  00 

2.250  00 

5  070  00 

29892 

23.400  00 
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Hughes  Aircraft  Company 

American  International  Gfoup, 

Amp'can  Eipress  Co 

General  Electric  Co 

U  S  Public  Interest  ReseatcTi  GiDup 

American  Consulting  Engineers  Council    .. 

OX*  USA  Inc 

Food  i  Allied  Service  Trades  Dept  (FASI) 

American  Family  Corp  , 

American  Paper  Institute,  Inc         ,.^ 

Dav  s  Graham  4  Sl.Sbs  

Cenirai  &  South  West  Corp  

Aluminuni  Assn    inc  „„ 


American  Beekeeping  Fede-a'ion    _ 

International  Assn  ci  Re'nge'aled  Warehouiej 

National  Agncultura  CneTi.cais  Ass-        ... 

National  Peanut  Growe's  G'Ouo  ...... 

Ricenp't  Warehouse  he  , _... 

Texas  A&M  Research  Foundation  ...... „. 

A.nc  Ol'  CoiT,tany  he  ,. 

A'ne'icsn  Sheep  lndi,Slr>  Assn      ...... . 

Cen'e'g3s  he 

College  0'  Ag'ie.:ii,'e  Neo  Menee  Stale  U-  versity  .. 
College  ol  Eng  nep-  ng  Npiy  Mpnec  S'aip  U-  vprsitlf  . 

Feoe'ai  Lane  Ban>  Assn  

Plate  lndi.slr.es _ 

Technology  Senyices  G'Oup.  he  
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1  000  00 
368  50 
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5  258  76 
5.413.00 
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5  000  00 

4  680  OC 

;  ,600  OC 

4.607  66 

625  00 

2.092  91 

2  434  00 


2500 

3.00000 

9.000  00 
16.320  00 

4.50000 
21.42000 

'  17  499  00 

5  000  00 
9  OOC  00 
30  OOC  OC 

3,33125 


0  259  56 


171  43 

S6  00 
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100  00 


1.30300 
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1,957  00 
495  00 


6.998  00 
23  05 
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67  00 
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OtltnaUion  O'  IntivituH  f>i"<| 

E  mjiojei/Clienl 

Rkh:i 

EjiPf'3  '.'PS 

Do 

Teias  International  Education  Consortium 

.^JDCOC 

S3C  '? 

De 

Weiiman  Inc 

;§CiCic:i; 

72C58 

Dan:,.  Mca   1001  Pmnsylvinu  »ye    »«(  Wiift.ngton  DC  20004 

American  Council  ot  lite  Insurance  mc 

fi  500  OC 

138  65 

3)v<d  R  M>ca  noiidt  Pttroieum  ln$titute  2l!i  Souin  Monroe  Sifwl.  1800  TjiiiIiissm  h  3?30l 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Mj  >  »  M.cjii   :?00  m<\  Slrwt  m  l?00  WJl^.n|to^l  DC  20036 

National  Business  AirciaH  Assn 

5  000  00 

825  00 

Mc^af  3fsI  I  (nmrith   135  South  LiSiiK  Si'KI  11610  Ok<|0  «.  60(03 

Corn  Coalition 

Oc 

OePaui  Univervty 

1500  00 

Do 

Svcethearl  Cup  Company  Inc 

M.cnjt.  G  M.Ojfij  PO  Boi  150-160  »ll»nu  M  3031b 

Oa«J»l<"au1    :l"  ■'•■-■..'  WW),-    ,■■      DC  20036-0O01 

National  Wildlife  Federation 

26132 

i'i"«G  w.(Vif  J     ■,  ,  1    -.i  ►■,  .  1     ,     ;in  Mesj  CA  92626 

landsoa*  Company 

iam«  f'jnc  1  Ml  ■  r.           «p »v*   w  »      ;' Wjsnmjion  DC  20005 

Rcoan  I  Bienlt  Inc  (For  KaviIco  Inc) 

19  10813 

11.343  80 

M'd  Cont.nfn!  0.1  S,  Gas  «iv  St    ■■-      .  .1    1  «<•    Wr  1840  WjsHin|Ion  DC  20004  2604 

86  798  83 

24  626  63 

MiO  «im  fifc!ic  Consumes  «sv'    ••■    ^■■    ■  "'    I     ■■  Dtn«r  CO  80202 

MiCtian  C  MidSiMon   100  Souiri  C-i  ••.  ."•■".    i*_i  JS;  Balt.mofe  MO  21203 

MNC  Financial  Ik 

(J'^^nj  M.»Twins>i  215  l^rniifiYan.a  »«    St  KijUmjion  DC  200(13 
Mgia"'  Legal  /ktion  Pio|ram  inc  2001  S  Si    IM  1310  WjsHington  DC  20009 

U  S  PuOiic  Interest  Research  Croup 

7  37156 

I  -.a  M'l^a'Y   :??  C  Si'Wt  m  4tii  fi  Wjsh.njloi  DC  20001 

Children  s  Defense  Fund 

1190  62 

Nfiur  L   MiiDrr   1828  K  StrMt  IM  1906  Wainmgion  DC  20036 

American  S«  of  Mechan<ai  Engineers 

Mj'^  Ihomaan  (  lef  PC    60?  Uli>  Sirwi  NW  11 10011000  WasftiMton  OC  20004-2000 

M  i.ij->  8ooi  Man.'a. 'uf,  A', ,-  B»  fv  t  >«  ManulKtunnj  C«  (>0  8o«  508  B«"«iil«  «.  62222 

New  Tork  Mercantile  Echange  INTMEXJ 

8''-"  »  8  M   f    4.':'  »i.'~  ■■■  »,aJ  «■■,"  ■■   V»  22204 

American  Group  Practice  Assn 

105  00 

Ca'-V  f    M.  f   ^'-  Mj>a    !  »^      vt   1',.  (Vjin,i\|Ion   OC  2C024 

National  fed  ol  Independent  Business 

3  189  00 

200  00 

Chj--,  K    M    -        ■       V     • -►•    ■«  *a,"in|!on    DC  20005 

National  Assn  oi  Realtors                                            _ 

8  000  00 

Cha.-  M   »      <      .      p.    .(*   1      .  ,  waMi.njion  DC  20006 
OaeV   t    4...  P»-. 'i.r   WHi-    ro"  DC  20008 

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn 

500  00 

laasguil  Inc 

OaviO  M  Millet.  901  3lJl  :■  •'•   '(«*)■  njlon  OC  2000' 

Federal  legisHtn*  Associates  (for  American  PuOiic  Iransxt  Assnl 

2  000  00 

Do 

Federal  legislative  Partners  (Fo< Boston  Capital  Partners  IncI 

2  000  00 

Do 

Federal  legislative  AssK<ates  (For  Colonial  WiiliamsPurgl 

Do 

federal  legislative  Assx  ates  (For  National  Coalition  ol  RS  Wkislieblowfsl 

1.00000 

OeMrari  Imit  Mniei   lilD  t  M  Sirtett  NW  Wisliifl|loii  DC  2000S 

National  Assn  o<  Home  Builders  of  the  U  5 

D«nni  Miller  2343  Ssutn  Meaile  Sttel  Arimiion  V«  22202 

Denny  Miller  AssKiates 

7  500  00 

Edoard  C  Miller   1001  Penntfi«ania  «ve    NM  Wasnington  DC  20004-2599 

American  Council  ol  Life  Insurance  Inc 

800  00 

lawa'DR  Miller  PO  Boi  2J49  Hajerjtown  MO  21  Ml -2349 

Mnek  Research  Services 

Jeffrey  I  Miller  295  Maa.M"  Awe  19lii  Floor  Ne«  York  NT  10017 

Lead  Industries  Association  Inc 

RKliard  G  Millei   HOI  I4|h  Slteel  IM  1200  WasXinilon  DC  20005 
Roten  G  Miller  9124  Hamesty  Dnve  Cimton  MO  20735 

American  Health  Care  Assn 

16.000  00 

1122  32 

All  force  Sergeants  Assn  Inc 

Sandra  Miiief,  2343  Soulh  Meade  Sl-eei  Artington  VA  :72li2 

Denny  Miiiei  Associates 

125000 

Sarali  Milltf   1 120  Connecl.Ci;!  A»e    IM  Wathinflon  DC  20036 

American  Bankers  Assn 

William  T  Miller   1101  14in  Street  IM  II400  Washington  OC  20005 

Miller  Baiis  4  ONe-i  PC  (for American  PuBiic  Gas  Assn  lAPGA)) 

Miller  t  Chevalier  CMd.  655  I5lh  SI    NW  1900  Washington  DC  20005-5701 

Electronic  Industries  Assn 

Do 

Eipon  Source  Ruie  Coalition 

Do 

Ccvemmem  ot  Bnlish  CoiumpijTMin  ol  Oev  Trade  t  tounsm 

2.10951 

Do 

Great  Nortte'n  insured  Annuity  Corp 

125  00 

Do 

He«w  Packard  Co 

9  020  00 

Do 

Organiiation  lot  Fiii  Treatment  of  Inl  i  Invtstments 

550  00 

Do 

PHM  Cotpotalion 

24  581  25 

Miller  t  MomiMM.  mi  J9ia  SliMl  NW  1400  Washington.  DC  2003i 

City  ol  Dutuoue 

Do       ....-■ .,    - 

City  of  Laredo 

207  00 

Do         

City  of  Si  LOUIS 

Do 

Kenton-Boone  Catiie  Teievs.on  Board 

Do 

Lincoln  Broadcasting  Company 

Do 

Momgomeiy  County  Government 

Denny  Miller  Associates,  mc  400  Itonii  CaixtM  Street  IM.  1325  Wastimgton  DC  20001 

Ace  Notify  Company 

1000  00 

862  00 

Do 

Alaska  Air  Croup  Inc 

1  500  00 

1230  00 

Do 

Boeing  Company 

3  000  00 

2  460  00 

Do 

Comprehensive  Health  Educaliox  Foundation 

1.875  00 

1.530  00 

Do 

Gamma  Metrics 

1  500  00 

1.235  00 

Do 

Makah  TriDai  Council 

300  00 

245  00 

Do 

Manne  Engineers  fleneticul  Assii 

4.000  00 

3  265  00 

Do 

Momentum  91 

1875  00 

1  530  00 

Do 

Olm  Corporation 

3  00000 

2  460  00 

Do 

PkiIiC  Nuclear  Systems.  Inc 

1062  50 

862  00 

Do 

Port  of  TKoma 

1  125  00 

928  00 

Do 

Satwy  Corporation 

120000 

1.000  00 

Do 

State  ol  Washington  OepI  of  Transportation 

1400  00 

1.234  00 

Oo 

TroutioOge  Inc 

1.000  33 

833  33 

Kenneth  r  Miiiian.  919  18lh  Slfel  IM  Washington  DC  20006 
Amy  1  Miiiman.  2200  Mill  Road  Aleiandna  VA  22314 

W  R  CtKe  t  Co 

124  00 

American  Trucking  Assns  he 

9000  00 

Anna  Mmaya  2632  Wagon  Onve  120  Aleiandna.  VA  22303 

Helicopter  Assn  International 

6  250  00 

1.414  00 

Richard  y  Minck   1001  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Washington.  DC  20004 

American  Council  of  life  Insurance  Inc 

1750  00 

Dallas  Miner  One  Inomas  C.rtle  1900  Washington  DC  20005 

American  fishing  TKkie  Manufacturers  Assn 

19.000  00 

loseiin  G  Mmish  66  Shendan  Avenue  West  Orange  N)  07052 

Prudential  Insurance  Co  ot  America 

1667  00 

187  32 

Ray  Allen  Mmmcli  PO  Boi  1000-05221  Leaven«orth,  US  66048 

)  Rotien  Minler  1130  Connecticut  Ave  NW  1830  Washington  OC  20036 

Southern  Company  Services  Inc 

43865 

4  866  41 

Jenyt  Mint;   1130  CoonKlicut  Ave    NW  »830  Washington  OC  20036 

Southern  Company 

1%00 

4.148  02 

Mint;  levin  Cohn  Ferns  Gk)vs«y  &  Popeo  PC    701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.  1900  Washington  OC  200O4 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn 

15.000  00 

106  94 

Do 

Houghton  Mitflin  Company 

1,73190 

Do 

National  CaOie  Television  Assn  Inc 

7  500  00 

129  67 

Lawrence  H  Mirei  1614  20th  Street  IM  Washington.  K  20009 

Liberty  Mutual  Insu'axe  Company 

7  400  00 

500  00 

Douglas  P  Mis»e«  500  £  Street  SW.  1920  Washington.  DC  20024 

Airtratt  Owners  I  Pilots  Assn 

8  250  00 

434  18 

Edivard  F  Mitchell   1900  Pennsytvania  Avenue  IM  Washington  DC  20068 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Co 

Mitchell  Williams  Selig  Gales  t  Woodyaid   1420  Neo  Vork  Ave    IM  tlObO  Washington  DC  20005 

Aciiom  Corp 

Oo 

Enieigy 

4  475  00 

4,801  28 

Do 

Innotek  Corporation 

340  00 

97  83 

Do 

Network  Systems 

237M 

CarlAModKkiU      1-.  ■    .5,      ■«*   :,j,ie  S- 720  Washington  DC  20005 

National  Assn  ot  Insurance  Brokers 

Georgia  Pacific  Cotp 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security  1  Medicare 

3.140  00 
2.263  00 

David  I  Modi   Ithi.'       •     w   •       Washington.  DC  20006 

Manha  Mohler  2CC!  ■      ■■•■   NV»   *■■  ■  .•  Washington.  OC  20006 

Brian  R  Men   1255  .     ■      ■•••   m   i-      Washington  DC  20032 

F.sher  Wayiand  Cooper  (  Leader  (For  international  Communications  Assnl 

Petei  A  Mcimaro   ..                 ■-■   w   i  .'30  Washington.  OC  20005 

Union  Cartiide  Corp 

67  32 

Robert  M  Moliler.  1331  Pfnp,,-,j-  a  A*    NW  t865  Washington  OC  20004 

General  Electric  Co 

lohn  V  Moller   1707  I  Street  NW  l'.S  Washington  DC  20036 

Policy  Consulting  Services  Inc  (for  Nissan  Motor  Company  lidl 

Do 

Policy  Consulting  Services  Inc  (For  Nissan  Motor  Manufacturing.  USA)  ... .    . 

Do 

Policy  Consulting  Services  Inc  (for  Nissan  North  America  Inc! 

8  072  00 

10  00 

Rooert  A  Molotsty.  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW  Washington  OC  20016 

Amalgamated  Transit  Union  An -CIO 

4.000  00 

230  oo 

C  Manly  MoiDus   1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  4800  Washington.  OC  20007 

Grocery  ManulKturers  ot  America  Inc 
Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America 

Christopher  Monek   1957  E  St    NW  Washington  OC  20006 

lames  tt  Montgomery  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave   NW  1600  Washington  OC  20004 

loseph  E  Seagram  i  Sons  Inc 

1  124  00 

John  H  Montgomery  2715  M  SI    IM  1300  Washington  K  20O07 

National  Rural  Waier  Assn                                                  

3  000  00 

54  00 

Do 

Murray  Scheer  &  Montgomery  (Fot  Oklahoma  State  Mcdicjl  Aswl  ^ 

1500  00 

40  00 

Do 

Underground  Iniection  Practices  Council 

1000  00 

32  00 

fr,     "  M.^ntgomery   1629  K  Street  IM  1503  Washington  DC  20006 

Evergreen  Iniernationai  Aviation.  Inc  . 

19140 

-'.•.   Wr'iomtr,  2030  M  Street  IM  Washington  DC  20036 

Common  Cause 

8.000  04 

509  22 

A.j.i  ;  Moore  2000  Pennsylvania  Avenue  IM  16500  Washington  OC  20006 

Atchison  Topeka  t  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co 

1000  00 

Aioert  W  Moore   7901  Wtslpark  Dnve  Mclean  VA  22102 

NMT6A 

1.345  00 

24  00 

Allen  Moore   1730  Rhode  Isiand  Ave    IIOOO  Washington  DC  20036 

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn 

400  00 

Carlos  Moore   1801  K  Street  NW  1900  Washington  OC  20006 

American  Teitiie  Manulaclutets  Institute  Inc 

180  00 

14  00 

Frank  8  Moore   3003  Butle-lieid  Road  Oak  B'ook  11  60521 

Waste  Management  inc 

5.000  00 

Mark  P  Moore   1000  Vermont  Ave    NW  t800  Washington.  DC  20005 

Public  Securities  Assn 

3.000  00 

17S.10 

Po«eii  A  Moore   1133  Connecticut  Ave    IM.  1700  Washington  DC  20036 

Agusta  Group . . 

Do 

Equitai  Cotp                  

50000 

Oo    -.-.- - .- 

Field  Aviation  Camptiir.  he       

Bl     

Indepenfcnt  Video  Refailets  Aun „..    
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0-£a'..'a' 


-3   f  "8 


3c 

3(: 


.a.-a  ktoc'ifac    ::3t  .:•►  Si'W   NW  ».;: .  Wasnmgion  DC  20005 

S.gtnf  Moos  Gene  Mocs  &  Assx  a'es  .OOC  ;6I^  Street  NW  I7G;  Wasn.rg'or  DC  20036" 

Dc  _      ;;    

f'M  P  Mocsai^   i'«b  )e't  Davis  HijB.ay  lirjc  Ariirg^op   ¥»  :2202        ™      " 

RiCKaic  M  Moose    liiJO  ISif  Street   NW  4600  Wasf  ngio^   DC  23036     ,  ..f ".,      „.  ~ 

Mo'aity  ■'.  MeOia   mc  4.'5  R-versidf  D'    1239  New  Yo-»  Ni  .C:i5  . ___„„ 

Rcw:  J  Mean    ;:;'[  G  S:refr  NW  I90C  Wasnmgton  DC  .""SGI^ 

loS '-  Morehouse   :  'OC  N  Moore  Si-ee!  Rcssiy   V»  22r09  

OvSiey  Digges  Mo'gai  III  <SOC  Barorne  Sfee!  New  O'lpa-s  LA  70114 

I  M   Ci.p  Mo'gar   PO  Boi  2b»  Slor-evnif  MS  38"6 

1  Raiton  Mo'gar'   :35i)  i  Slree!  NW  IIOO:  Wasr  ngior   x  :y:i 

le^p  Mc'gan  5C;  3'i;  St-ee!  NW  Wash  I'jtor  DC70SC;  T, ,.." 

Ppte' Den  s  Mcrjar    77?  :4'f  Si'eet  NW  Wasr  rgtor  DC  :::;:  _.„ 

Sitpne^  L  Mo'gar   S2:i  LeesCu'g  P.ke  li  1 1 :  Fans  C".';'   yt  :?:<t:  "" 

Mc'ja-  lews  (  Bocn.s   :8C:  M  S'    NW  1800  N  Was"  rig'or,  of  -'-.[-..i 
Dc 

Dc       „ __ 

Dc        .. ._ . " 

Dc       _^ ~~Z 

Oc        ... ~~"'""""""    ' 

Dc.        "  _  ~ 

Oc  "■"""■■; 

W    ar  C  Mon-   ;3!.  Pfr,n.,!,ar,, a  AvEHue  NW  11400-N  Washington  DC  20004-1703      '. 

la-fs  A  Mo"."    .7.''6MSl    NW  I9C:  Washington  DC  20036 

;    W  sor  Morrs    120:  Connecticut  Avt    i;.OC  Washington   DC  2003*  .  _      _ 

Oc  _ 

Dc         

Dc  ,      ,, 

Dc        ___„________„ 

Oc  

»C'>e['  Moms,  1101  15th  Street  NW  1202  UMliMtHViejMVS  . "" 

Ic- C   Mor'is   1776  Eye  Street  NW  (700  WKittil|Ei7Be»0N -   ,.  

ic'r  w  Moc'ison   5535  Merrcsieas  War  Sc-ngiieid  VA  22151 

ir"  MD"son   311  Massachusfs  'vt'je  NE  Wasnmgton  DC  20002 

Ma'«  E  Mori  son   1825  E»e  S"ef  NW  •:  .JO  Washington  OC  20006 

W.ii.ani  C  Mor'isop  ?COi  Norin  Acai-s  S:   A-  rg;on,  VA  22201  I 

Mof  SO"  t  foe-stf  rODC  PtPi-s»iva- a  A»e    NVi  Washington  DC  20006       ~' . 

Dc        _  _ 

Do       „ ."„"' "  ■ 

Dc         _         "~" 

Dc 
«3  p'le  I  Morse   1020  19th  St    NW  1603  Wasringtor  DC  200J6  . 
C-P7  0  Morton   1330  Connecticut  Ave    NW  1300  Washington  X  20036 
fvpiy  M  Morton  601  E  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20049 
R-cse    N  MosBet.  940  N  Glebe  Ro    •160  Arlington  VA  22203 
Oc'Ci"!  I  Moss,  1101  Vermont  Avenue  NW  Washington  OC  20004 

p^yc-  »  Moss.  1140  17th  St-eel  NW  mx  Wacington  DC  20036  

Mcc.  Associates.  Inc   2440  V  'gi^  a  Avf    NW  Was^'igton  DC  20037 

Gea :  I  Mcssingiwll   UOO  15lh  Street.  NW  1500  Washington.  DC  20004 

Mctic  Picij'e  Aisn  ol  Aiinenca  Inc.  1500  Eye  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

)c"  )  Mot'fy  toe  Ma'yand  Ave    SW.  4700  Washington  DC  20024 

.   «  Mc-i«  a-;  Cor-;a''T   1800  K  St'eft  NW  rOOC  Was"  ngion  OC  20006 


T^ 


ji.sa'  ^',1 
S'pue  Moyf 
M.  3,»'  M,, 

Do 
Do 
Dc 
Oo 
Oo 


!■:  Eci'pmenl  Manufacture's  Association   13;'S  P«"rs»i.ai  a  Ave    NW  1600  Washington  OC  20004 
ve"  ;ie  Ma-uiactdiers  Assn  c' the  US    Inc   7433  Seccr^a  Avenue  1300  Detioit.  IB  4M02 
a',:   Mc.'c'l'    ::7S  Ppnrsyiva"  a  A,f    NVd'  UOO  Washington  DC  20004      '. 

2033  M  S'   NW  Wash  rjio'  DC  20036  _. 

.  l-lih  Sfefi  NW  «iGy  Washington  DC  20004 

■-f!   NW  Was'.-glon  oc  20036-0001  

f   blO;  Wisconsin  Ave.  NW.  1508  Washington.  OC  20016 


p  R   Mo.  'caslie 

..-re  ■.  Mjva  :::■ 

'I  i  'due': 


Muiienhoi;  i  Bnmiet.  1150  CMMCtnit  tut,  UK.  1700  NHIiMfiM.  W  20036 

Do     '™!™IZZ!II!]]IZZ;ZIIT1         r      I" 

Do         ..„ „__. 11      17 

Oo  .    "_" ";. 

Do        _ "    _ 

ic'-  A   M, 


;iiett,  1627  K  St    NW  esOO  Washiigtc^  oc  30306  '         

H'j-jt"  I  Mulligan.  654  14th  S"e*:  NW  i:ic3  Was'  "jtc"   OC  20O05  ...J!!, 

ktf  i   Mo'iin  Ir   111  PowOt'^     R:  Mara':  Ma;.;;4 

I'acv  Mcinn   '01  Pennsftvania  Ave    NW  Wash  ngton  OC  20004 

Edgar  J  Muiims   !40i  Ere  S^eet  NW  So  ;e  600  Wasnmgton  OC  20OO5 

M-c-ae' L  MJiins   KOI  lb!"  Sfee'  NW  tlSOC  Washington  DC  20005 

ia-ies  B'  an  Mi.i'oe   1303  £»<•  St'ee;  NW  «520  Washngion  OC  20005 

Da-if'  I  MofChy  2300  N  Slree:  NW  •?3-  Washington  DC  20037 

[;wa'c:  L  Mu'phy  250:  M  Si-eel   NW  Washington  DC  23337 

la-es  iaoson  Muipny   i  733  i  Siree:  NW  !'.<-  f  oc  Washmglo-  OC  20006 

lea'^ne  M3"e  Mu'pny  805  :oih  St    NW  1300  Wash, rgto"  OC  20005    

Michae  M  Mi'jhy   :I3:  ;7f  3!    NW  4400  Was-ingtc   DC  20C36    „ 

Pa.  I  Mo'Cy  PO  Boj  6:Si33  Dallas  TX  7i3t;l  

Stepne"  P  M.ijhy   715  Soul"  faiiai  S'rse' AieianS'a  VA  3?3H      

Oanie- H  Mu'-ay   :i33;:s!Sl    NW  «90C  Wash.ngio"   DC  30036 
ttyoe  M  Mu"ay  630  Maryland  Avenue  SW  Washington  OC  20024 
la-^es  V  Mo"ai   :i03  ;5th  Sirpet   NW  11303  Washington  DC  20004 
Rcse-a-y  Gr"-  Moi'ay  C'ys'a  Pa'>  Fee   334;  Crystal  Dfiv  Artmgton  VA  22207 
Mt"a»  Schee' 1  Montgomery  2715  M  St-eet  NW  1300  WashinHon  OC  20007 
Dc         .   .,.       ,"  _ 


<f 


Dc 
■Oc 
Dc 
Dc 
Oo 
Bt 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Dc 
Dc 
Dc 


E'ciovfC  •-■ 


Recej's       ;    lioenci'^'pc 


lxii"eec  Co'po'aiicr 
Ou'3X'  Adve"  Sing  Ass"  c  Anip-ica 
Sen.'  SPA   Pirei .  G'Ov;: 

DGA  irte'na'io'a    inc  iFc  SaiPte  Nai  c^ai?  :  I'.ce 
c  Av  atio", 

STO  Research  Ccc  

U  S  Cane  Suga-  Re*  ne-s  Assn  c'  Amp'ica        

NCR  Cot  ._ _JZI 

Bi."  "gto'  No-'neri'  Ra  I'oac  Cc:       , 

Harvest  States  Cocoerarme  __„„_ 

Krall  General  foocs  .„_ 

Rockwell  Internarioi-a'  Cc'i     ,...„____ 

American  Express  Cc  ___._ __ 


oe  Mcre^rs 


Na:c-a  Ocea"  inj.sf.es  Assn 

Bcec^  Cor'pany  ^ 

Southf"  Fees'  P'ccuctsAjsn 

Delta  Co.nc  

h-:  Mote  Cc  

Cc'^Lmcatiors  Wcup's  0'  Ane'ica  . .___ 

Na'iona  Ass"  o'  Rea'cs  ^ 

A-^e'icar  Cemerpry  Ass'  .._. 

Assoca'ior-  c*  Ampnca"  Ran'oai^s        .„_ 

Coalition  'or  an  Unoe'cha'ge  Re.e'  Bill 
Coalition  ol  Supporters  ol  the  Shvp'-f  k' 

Consolidate!!  Natu'a  Gas  Cc  ,..„ „.__ 

HaiarOous  Waste  Action  Coan'io-  ~     '" 

P'PsCvte'ian  Hospta  City  c'  New  fork,  et  tl. , ,         ~    ~ 

Sco'c"  Whisny  Ass'  _..._, , 

Uhiiefl  D'St'tatior,  Conpariies  ...  

Nationa  Assn  ot  Man  litacturers "    ' 

Sec"  Pape-  Cc  .'" 

Ba  ley  Mc  s  S  Rc^  -so-  iFc  Ai^e-ica'  Assn  o'  Oscocn-  T'ave  B'okerj) 
Ba  ley  Mcs  &  RcP  "sc  (Fc  American  iniagmg  Ass") 

Ba  ify  Mc"  i  t,  RcOinsD"  ifc  F.'s'  A'^e-.ca'  Ba-isharps   nc;      .Z 

Inirestnp'^t  Company  Institute  ^ , 

Bailey  Mo"  5  i  Rotjir-son  (Fo'Na'L'a  Gas  vpnicies  Coanlion)    ___. 

Ba  ip>  Mcr-  s  I.  Rc^-sor-  'fc  Upic-'  Co;        , 

National  Ass"  c*  Va'ga'  ie  Ma"o'ac'uCe's 

P",i:ips  Pp'-cieu-  Cc 

National  Assn  'or  u-i'ori^ec  Se'v  ces     „_ 


'  Ar^erica  Inc  . 
"g  House  Assn  . 


iDCkheetl  Cd'p 

Meat  inrporte's  Cou" 

Caii'ornia  Bankers  C 

City  anc  County  of  San  F'anciscc 

ConsoliDatec!  Freightways  

Mastercarc  iniernatipr^a;   he   er  a        ..... 

National  Eiectrica  Manciactu'ers  Assn   

American  Eipress  Cc  

Synthetic  O'gacic  Che-n-cai  Manuiactunts  Assn  . 

American  Assn  o'  Re'irea  Persons         

American  Boiip'  Manu'ac! 
American  MeOica'  Assn 

AFL-CIO  Maritime  CoTr^.fee    

Associat-on  or  Ba"*  HoiOng  Cos  ...... 

Pharmaceutical  Manutactu'ers  Assn 


jre's  Ass"   Inc  . 


National  Fed  ot  Inoeoendent  Business 

Adical  „_„. 

ABECITRBS  -  Brazilian  Citrus  Assn      

ANIC  -  National  Assn  ot  Citnc  Industries 

Sflwver'M  IP'  G-ujp  I'd-  Phiiippne  s.ga'  Reguiatoiy Aiiniiiii" 


:  Loan  Assn 


Paciti:  leiesis  Group . 

Common  Cause . 

Asea  Brown  Bove'i  Inc 

National  Wiicijte  Federation      ..., 
Long  Island  Savings  Bank 
Vani;tacrjre's  Life  Insu'ance  Cc 
Mii  America  Feaera  Savmgs  Ba" 
Norneas:  Saymgs  f  A 
Taiman  Home  Feie'ai  Savmgs  a"! 
Washmgtcn  fpapra'  Savmgs  Bam 

City  0'  Fergus  falls  _ 

Delaware  &  Hjcson  Ffa  rcac     „ 

Florida  East  Coast  Ra-iway  Co    „ 

Not"  Ai^enca"  Ecuip'nent  Dealers  Assn 
Soc  Line  Corporation 
TACA  hte'natiorai  A.ri.nes 

fMC  Cc'DCra'iPr 

B'je  Cross  i  R  If  Sr^-  A-  ■ 

Digita:t*»»^^c'P~ 

Nat.pna'  Re'a    Fppe'ation  , 

Ljniteo  TK"co,cg'ec  Corp  .  _™_ 

Cargiii   l-c  ■ 

Mo"m,a'"-u  Roc"e   he  

Mc'phy  i  Demc-y  I'd  iFo'Caiitorn.a  Ener©  Co.  hcj"! 

C"e"nca,  Ma-.'acr.-p-s  Assn  Inc . 

Ampica-  Acaoe'my  :'  Actuaries  . 

C-ed,i  LJi  0^  Naiiona  Assn  Inc  

American  President  Companies.  Ud.  €t  Ot 

Caitei  Pefoieum  Corp  

Veiiow  Fregni  System   inc  of  Delaware 

Bf.iScuth  Co'P  1 

American  Farm  Bureau  Fede'ation ,., 

Union  CarjiOe  CO'p  .____„___.__ 

USAi-  |nc  _. 

Ame-icac  Ass"  :■'  Dental  SctuoJs  , 

Atxnem 

Bea'  Sti 


NA 


.  Cc 


Be"tor  Mortgage  Compani         . , 

C  •>  of  Ph  iaoepha  ,,,.,,. 

Ceveianc  C  f's  Iron  Co 

Cc^necticjr  Mutual  L  te  Insurance  Co 

De'aware  River  Per*  Autnonty 

Heme  L'e  Insurance  Cc  .      . 

Independence  Biue  Cress  

Indecenoent  latoratcry  Co-sortiuni 

Industry  CouhC'  'or  lang'Oie  Assets  _. 

Iron  O'e  Assn  .._,„ 

ITV  Co'po'a'ion  

Na'ioca'  CCuic    e*  Goa   cesser^  


.  003  03 
1.000  00 


1000  00 

3  000  00 

7  400  00 

7  400  00 

20,000  00 

16  450  00 

1  169  78 

1.800  00 

448  00 

15132  44 

1.500  00 

1.400  00 

2.000il0 


3jmAi 


UOO 
lOJKOOO 


1.800  00 

93122 

35,300  00 

2.000.00 


9i6e2S 

10.470  00 
400  00 
703*7 

2500 

440  00 

l.OOOOO 

39  77800 

9i7O.D0 


aMnn 
»mat 
c.r».j2 

7.500  00 

2.709  49 

2.875  00 

34  339  00 

34  077  00 

34.406  00 

137.493  00 

3  300  00 

2  400  00 

1.000  00 

2  400  00 

10.00000 

2  40COO 
2891  00 
26  500  00 
2  500  00 
83300 

asooo 


3,00000 

700000 
9.300  00 

33.000  00 
2.955  00 
8.8IID0 


im» 


350  OC 

400  00 

1.00000 

6O0  00 

400  OC 


134  90 


1.297  12 

3  350  8' 

3  353  8' 
3  38i  38 

1  165  OS 

22  25 

2.275  00 
1,406  90 


108.67 


337  JO 


M8,U 


UMIl 
233.ni 


10  00 
347  00 
533.20 


41.430  78 
300.00 


60.749.2S 


S4  00 

52  20 

975 

1.484  00 

106  00 

369  00 

1.875  00 


40  00 
439  48 


34  00 
1.346  40 


1,29164 
138  06 


12SM 


25  00 
1500 
34  00 

20  00 

;cO0 


400  00 

30  00 

24000 

1000 

440  00 

20  00 

300  00 

15  OC 
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Oriaiiialion  o'  Indiyidual  Filin| 


i(ton  DC  ?000S 
-ijto"  OC20O06-3910 
'00  Misn.n|1»i  OC  20036 
-gton  DC  ?0005 

.J006 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Do  

Bo 

Ot  --...- 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

«•  - ^ 

D« 
Robfft  I  MulA   180  Ma.Oen  Ln  Htm  *Ofk  NY  I003« 

Mutual  life  Insurance  Co  Tai  Ctyrimittee  ;?a  East  Wiuoni.n  tMnut  M'luauttt  Wl  ilitl 
Fred  Muli  Auocatii.  1200  Nt«  Himpilut  Im.  UK.  1200  KtesJiuillM,  DC  2O03i 

^        ............„............„.._™...._„.......„.„_.. ...„..^^     -■— ■ 

Do 

lawftnce  D  Mum  2?00  W  Saittiurg  Rcail  Ha:i  fUlil  Midlani)  Ml  (Mil 

Gary  D  Myer^  SOI  2nd  Street  Xt  Wasn<n|ioii  DC  20002 

Karen  Magee  U|«'S   1)31  l>enns«ivan.a  Aw    11300)1  IWaininiton  K  20004 

Peter  C  M»er5  bO  I  Street  NW  IWO  (Kasn.ngton  DC  20001 

Ctiristopner  mion  Mynck   llbi  litn  Street  HH  l$00  l»asNn|ton  DC  20O05 

MHD  Industnal  Fonjm  mi  K  Street  IW  180/  WasAington  DC  2Xii 

MVM/  SlrateiK  Communications  Inc   70  Grand  Ave  Rm'  Edge  HI  0'6il 

Oan«i  Nadasii.  HI  llth  St    l«IK  Wasfi.rigton  OC  2000b 

Marci  H  Nadler,  729  IStn  Street  IWI  Wiirington  DC  2000S 

Atan  Y  Nallalin   1140  Connect  cut  Ayei-ue  *»  Wasninjton  OC  20036 

Do 
Gerald  F  Naiepa  805  15th  Street  tM  ■       *.  - 
David  Scott  Nance  808  1  'in  Street   va   i        a  . 
lonn  Fraiicis  Nasri  Ir    1100  Ccnnef     '  i,-  m  • 
Gary  M  Haleman   1225  Eye  Street   ha   •■ 
Harj,  I   Nathan   1750  «  St    NINWj.-    , 

National  Air  Carrier  Asjn,  1730  M  St    NW  IBOo  Wasn.ngtDr  DC  20O36 
National  Air  Tratiic  Controllers  Assn  444  N  Caoitoi  Street  NM  1845  tNasnmgton  DC  20001 
National  Assn  lor  Biomedical  Research  818  Connecticut  Ave    MN  1303  Washmgix  DC  20006 
National  Assn  lor  NeigMnriixd  Schools  liK   335  locust  SI  PittsOurgn.  PA  15218 
National  Assn  lor  StocI  Car  Auto  Racing  Inc  (NASCAR)  PO  Boi  26765  1801  Volusia  Avenue  Daytona  BeacK  Fl  32115- 

2875 
National  Assn  lot  Umtonned  Services  5535  Hengstead  Way  Spiingticid  VA  22151 
National  Assn  ot  Ajr  Trattic  Sgecialisls  4740  Corridor  PI    Suite  C  Beilsvilie  MO  20705 
National  Assn  oi  Broadcasters   1771  N  Siret  NW  \»ashington  DC  20O36 
National  Assn  ol  Chain  Drug  Slo»es  Inc  PO  Boi  1417  049  Aieiandna  VA  22313 
National  Assn  at  Federal  Veterinarians  1023  15th  Sfeet  NW  1300  Washington  K  2OO05 
National  Assn  ot  Indeoenoeni  Colleges  I  Universities   122  C  St    NW  1750  Washington  DC  2000! 
National  Assn  ot  Insurance  Brokers  Inc   140!  Nei»  Yo'k  Ave    NW  4720  Washington  DC  20005 
National  Assn  ot  lile  Companies   1455  Pennsylvania  Ave    11250  Washington  DC  20004 
National  Assn  ot  Manufacturers   1331  Penn  Ave    l«N  a  1 500  North  Washington  DC  200041703 
National  Assn  ot  Margarine  ManutKturers   1101  15th  St    IWt  1202  Washington  DC  20005 
National  Assn  ol  Mutual  Insurance  Cos.  3601  Vincennes  Road  PO  Boi  68700  Indianapolis  M  46268 
National  Assn  ol  Real  Estate  Investment  Trusts,  Inc   1129  20th  St    NW  1705  Washington  DC  20036 
National  Assn  ot  Realtor   777  14th  St    NW  Washmgion.  DC  20005 

National  Assn  ot  Sccunties  and  Commercial  law  Attorneys   1300  I  Street  NW    i480E  Washington.  DC  20005 
National  Assn  ot  Iruck  Stop  Operators  Inc   1199  N  Fairtai  Street.  4801  Aieiandr  a  VA  22314 
National  Beer  Wtiolesaiers  Assn  5205  leesBurg  Pike  11600  Fans  Church  VA  22041 
National  Broiler  Council   1155  15th  St    NW  Washington  DC  20005 
National  Business  Aircraft  Assn   1200  IBlh  St    NW  1200  Washington  DC  20036-2598 
National  Comm  tor  a  Human  lite  Amendment  Inc  1511  H  Street  NW  1335  Washington  DC  20CO5 
National  Comm  on  Pay  Equity   1 126  16th  St    NW  Ml  1  Washington  DC  20036 
National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security  I  Medicare  2000  K  Street  l«*  1800  Wa$^1ngton,  DC  20006 
National  Comm  Agamst  Repressive  Ltgisiat«n  3321  laeitth  Street  N(  Washington  DC  20002 
National  Community  Action  Foundation  Inc  2100  M  Street  NW  MOaA  Washington  DC  20037 
National  Cotton  Council  ot  America  PO  Boa  12285  Memphis  IN  38182 
National  Council  lor  languages  I  Inti  Studies  300  Eye  Street  Suite  211  Washington  DC  2OO02 
National  Council  ot  Agricultural  Employers   1735  I  Street  NW  1704  Washington  OC  20006 
National  Council  ol  Community  Bankers   110!  !5th  7    tn  i:   '  *,  -    ,--i  DC  20005 
National  Council  ol  Farmer  Cooperatives  50  F  Stref   va   >       a  .       ,        OC  20O01 
National  Council  on  Alcoholism  i  Drug  Dependence  ■  ia   i  ■  •  Washmgion  DC  20005 

National  Eiectncai  Manufacturers  Assn  2101  I  Strci"   ia   •       a   .-  -g:in  DC  20037 
National  Employment  Laivyers  Assn  911  Mercantile  ,        .-    .    :  i  Walnut  Street  Cincinnati  OM  45202 
National  Fed  of  Independent  Business   150  W  20tr'  »<•;   .      v.  ,.   ;A  94403 
National  Glass  Assn.  8200  GreensPoro  Drive.  1302  Mclean  vA  iitil 
National  Gram  t  Feed  Assn   1201  Ne»  Yorti  Avenue  NW  1830  Washington  DC  20005-3917 
National  Gram  Trade  Council   1300  I  Street.  1925  Washington.  DC  20005 
National  Grange.  1616  H  St    NW  Washington  DC  20006 
National  Grocers  Assn   1825  Sar"uei  Morse  Drive  Reston  VA  22090 
National  Guaro  Assn  o'  the  U  S    One  Massachusetts  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20001 
National  Hearing  Aid  SoCle^  20361  Middieteit  Livon  a  Ml  48152 

National  Independent  AutomoDiie  Dealers  Assn  2521  Brown  BivO    Suite  100  Atlington.  IX  76006-5299 
National  Industrial  Iransoor'alion  league   1700  N  Moofe  St  S-1900  Admgton.  V*  22209-1904 
National  leased  Hcusmg  Assn  2300  M  St    NW  1260  Washington  DC  20037 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  ;840  Wiison  Blvd  Arlington.  VA  22201 
National  Motor  sis  Assn  6678  PertiOoin  Road  Dane  Wl  53529 

National  Motorsports  Comm  of  Accus   1500  Skokie  Boulevard.  Suite  101  Nonnttook.  II  60602 
National  Muiti  Housing  Council   1250  Connecticut  Ave    NW  1620  Washington.  DC  20036 
National  Pest  Control  Assn  810O  Oak  St  Dunn  tonng  vA  22027 
National  Pork  Producers  Council  501  School  Street  SW.  1400  Washington  DC  20074 
National  Pnn'mg  Eouipment  t  Supplies  Assn  Inc   1899  Preston  White  Drive  Reston  VA  22091 
National  Progressive  Health  Political  Action  Comm.ttee  inc   324  West  14th  Street  New  York.  NY  10014-5003 
National  Realty  Committee   1250  Connecticut  Ave    NW  1630  Washington  DC  20036 
National  Retail  Federation   701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  1710  Wasnmgton  DC  20004 
National  Right  to  Work  Committee.  8001  Braddock  Ril    1600  Springt.eii!  VA  22160 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn   1800  Massachusetts  Ave    NW  Wasliin|lon.  DC  20036 
National  Rural  letter  Carriers  Assn   1630  Duke  St    4lh  Floor  Alaandna  VA  22314-3465 
Mllional  Society  ot  Professional  Engineers   1420  King  Street  AInandr.a  VA  22314 
National  Soft  Drink  Assn   1101  16th  SI    NW  Wasnmgion  DC  20036 
National  Stone  Assn.  1415  Elliot  Place  NW  Washington.  DC  20007 
National  Straiegies.  Inc.  888  I7t»  Street.  MN  12th  Floor  Washington  DC  20006 

Oo  „.,.~„ — ,^ 

Os . 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do  

Do „.... 

Do  

Do 
National  telephone  Cooperative  Assn  2626  f-      .    ■    i  ».'    VA  Aishmgton  DC  20037 
National  lire  Dealers  t  Retreaders  Assn   ;;- .  tf  .■  -•■   tti  I4.:  Washington  OC  20005 
National  Truck  Equipment  Assn.  38705  Seven  w  f  «:>■.   ta:>  livonia  Ml  48152 
National  Wiiaiite  Federation   1400  !6th  Street  NW  «j.- -jlon  DC  20036- OOfl. 
National  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Assn  20i  Park  Washington  Court  Falls  Church  VA  22046 


Empioyer/Chent 


New  Engiano  Mutual  lite  Insurance  Co 

North  American  Pttiiips  Corp 

Pacific  Mutual  liie  insurance  Co 

Penn  Mutual  life  Insurance  Co 

P^l:adelph1a  Port  Corp 

Players  CiuP  Iniemationai 

Provident  Mutual  life  Insurance  Co  ol  Phiiadeipnia 

Quaiimetr<s  Inc 

ShuPert  Oijani;«tion  kic 

Swaziland  Sugar  Assn 

Sweetener  Users  Assn 

tKhnoiogy  Development  t  Education  Corp 

Temple  University 

Asarco  Inc 

Ametican  Bankers  Assn 

Communications  Satellite  Corp  (Comsat) 

Government  ot  Romania 

Trans  World  Insurance  Brokers 

Dow  Corning  Corp 

Fertiii/er  Institute 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp 

Farm  Credit  Council 

National  AgriChemicai  Retailers  Assn 

GAF  Corporation 

Natonai  Assn  of  Realtors 

Associated  Builders  1  Contracto<s 

Koteen  t  Naftaim  IForAlascom  lr>c) 

Koteen  (  Naftaim  (For  Telephone  i  Data  Smteni  Inc) 

All  Products  t  Chemicals  Inc 

Stewart  and  Stewart 

Miiiiken  &  Company 

Beei  Institute 

Focfl  Marketing  Institute 


National  Ptogrtsvw  Healtti  Political  Action  Camrmneclnc 


Arr>efican  Iniernattonal  Group 

ColumDia  Communications  Cofp 

Consumer  News  (  Business  Channel 

Ferreii  Gas 

GTECH  et  ai 

Mothers  I  Otnei  lot  a  Lwtple  tNortd 

National  Resources  Defense  Council 

Reuters  North  America  Inc 

Mrs  Roger  Stevens 

Irian  Ctoup  IP 


Receipts 


500  00 

500  00 

500  00 

1.000  00 

500  00 

400  OO 
40O0O 
150  00 

375  00 


4.500  00 
448  00 

108  995  00 

39  651  25 
8  000  00 
2  500  00 


3  500  00 

5  000  00 

500  00 

23.4B7  21 
216  50715 

1  782  29 
24B585  64 


2  200  00 
345  457  74 


212  00 


7150000 

699  070  54 

3  025  00 

778  68 

26  665  05 

2  710  980  00 

3  703  00 

271  783  35 

79  648  59 

21250  00 

4.381  00 

638  428  10 

5  220  54 


4.940  48 


3  500  00 


21625  00 
3  000  00 
8  918  25 


26.00000 

2  000  00 

1511B10 

500  00 


154  600  00 


ElXnditureS 


25  00 

1500 
1500 
35  00 

15  00 

20  00 


20  00 


528  76 
497  13 


1841992 

106  00 


2  700  00 


3  470  89 

I3  4J4  50 


10.647  08 

6  968  02 

248  585  64 

26  14 
135.679  00 

2  274  00 
345.457  74 

212  00 

123.293  44 
(2.000  00 

10  05136 

3  025  00 
29  827  33 

245  80 

2.710.980  00 

5  178  40 

47  403  00 

79  648  59 

2198831 

2.502  00 

4  217  20 
:O756  00 

4.940  48 

53.956  75 

7.000  00 

3  970  00 

83  00 

21.625  00 
1.220  63 

33  503  27 

9  345  00 
23  365  00 

2  000  00 

15.11810 

500  00 

11.71108 

142.179  00 


1.97727 

954  47 

16  902  25 

16  902  25 

?4  652  65 

9  177  02 

9177  02 

2  384  51 

22,762  00 

31.680  00 

11.100  00 

11.100  00 

1,215  49 

15  000  00 

232  97 

6  000  00 

2.024  55 

656  25 

66  5S 

21900 

3.47812 

9  51 

1.115  57 

0  10 

4  807  8! 

931 

28 1: 

443  81 

4  i 

27  00000 

3.305  a 

5.581  93 

10.484  61 

9  000  00 

O'gan.za- 


-:«:.a  f 


U"if  A  Nayic   ;0C:  Perir.sji.a- a  Ave  I«w  I7D0  Wssn-npr   DC  : 
Pa-fjNfs    ;<C;  Pennsyivana  IWii  I3CC  Washington  DC  ■:i:G4 
R  :.  1  Nea.    :80C  Sod;^  Sal'  mce  Ave  '^u  OK  74119 
,a-f  [    N«r    Hi  Z  Srree'   NE  rtasn  ngtor   DC  ?0OC2 
i-poe-'C««  He'    60:  Sin  S'lef!  Av-ca   IL  f'bCj 


He     i  C- 

5- 
Oc 
Do  . 
Do 

Do 
Be 
Dc 

Oc 
Dc 

D-:. 
D: 


•iS-1 


he   f. 


-«•  iJ  Ave    NW  If::  Wasn  ngton  DC  20006  . 


ttf 


4 ; 

Do 

(Ciecn  i  Nelhs 
L  ■  a"ie  Nevj" 
Vy  I  lie  ::- 
.rZi  L  Ne".p-. 
(•p:fc>  H  Nf. 

An,<-3e'  Nfc'i 

-  ,,- ,  j   ,^.. . 
■.,■«..■.  '.-.  s- 
i     I  •■   Nf.-r 
■   "    Sp«  -■ 


a*  815  ConnecMu!  Ave    NW  I60C  Wasn.ngion  oc  2Ca06 


1350  I  Stneet  NW  9lh  Floor  Washington.  DC  20005 
!:;  opnrs,i,3 -3  Ave    SE  Washington.  OC  20003 

5.:     :--pf   NVi  »«00  Washington  OC  20006 
r    :.:;;:■' !■    NW  t900  Washington  DC  20005 

■■    .  'r:  iifx  »:■!  «vpnue  NW  Washingi:n  DC  20006 
::;:••     -'. .  Co-np:-CL'  Ave    al'OC  Was-.ngton  DC  20036 

-     ■.-   J  ...  y.pp.    ^f    r     ..  -J,  ,^35^,„j,3„    BC  20002 
.OP  I.,  r-  «/•    N!  Aj  -  ■,■:-   DC  20018 

:      <..-   _■  t..  ..  NW  tSBO  Washington.  DC  20036 
-;:  K    ..„■  KA  i._  Adsn.njton  DC  20005--- --. 


Ov  , . 

Do  ..™...„-_~ ,„..  . 

D- 

!<?«  [n;  arc  Rfal.   •jliOr  HtiCi'3     2  Rpnat  Wai  WCCu"    MA  01801 

Np»  ir.-x  S-a'e  Bsntfrs  Ass-   48:  Ln  -g'c-  Avfn.;?  New  Yon.  NY  10017 

I  -■;-  C   Np«  "   ;.';  Mu'De-ny  Sfff'  MacD'   GA  31298 

:,p.  ^p  '   Hp.-a-   .'5'.S  Jones  B'anc^  D-  McLpa-   VA  22102 

A     i-  B   New-^a- J-    PO  Bai  :31:1  Wasni"g!cn  DC  20026 

v.- J- i  Moi!;ngef  PC    :6:;  I  S;    NW  1 1000  Washington  DC  20036      

--•    -Newtii^f   14:c  .6in  SI    NW  Wasnnpon  OC  20036-0001  

':'   N   ■;  >,  ?;^  Pe-nsyivanis  Ave    St  Washington  DC  20003      - „ 

•    r  .->  ««.-'-.  son   .80:  M  5!    NW  Wasn-gro-  DC  20036  „ 

Vi    t-pS;-.wn    ;';?Eyf  S'    NW    f  "-  Fw  Washington   DC  20006  — 

*•    /-  *  N.oe'son   ?:c  i/in  S!    NW  ai;::  Washington  DC  20006 

N.cnoias  K  Niemann   One  Cenva.  Pj-k  Pafa  41100  Omaha  NE  68102 
Dc 

fr-:i,  Ha'    .'jriSl'Pei   NWWasrng'on  DC  20005 

V---P  t   Ki   :,-:  W  Mc-ganSi'epi  «P<S3  ktiiwaukee  Wl  53203      

i( .::'  rta-g-avf  Dfva'S  t.  Doyif  One  Ino^as  C^rcif  NW  1800  Washington.  OC  20005  

le'"eyP  Noah   729  15th  Sl^eei   H*i 'Mn"i-on  DC  20005  _, — „ ... 

Ba'tiara  D  Nocera.  955 1  Entam  Pa.-s  :w  eiJOO  Washington.  DC  20024  ___. — ™^ 

Waikei  F  Nolan  701  Pennsyivana  A«e   NW  4ih  Floor  Washington.  DC  20OO4  ..^ 

RoOert  I  Nooter  500  Maryland  Avenue  SW  «800  Washington  DC  20024 

Oav.O  F  Ncrcross.  1156  ISth  Street.  NW  1550  Washington.  DC  20005 

lu'ia  J  Norrell.  1155  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW  1300  Washinjloo.  DC  20036 — 

Do  _„..,__ 

Dc         

Oo .^. 

Do        

Do 
Patrice  Nortn-Ruflm  1133  2l5i  Street  NW  Washngion  DC  20036 
I  Haiiock  Ifcrthcott   1819  I  Street  MW  »20l  Wasrungtor.  DC  20036-3822 

Nofneas;  Ittii  ties  Service  Co  Sei3en  S!  Bf  n  CI  06037  „ 

E3«a':  M  Norton  Jr    1400  i6ih  Street  NW  II3DC  Washington.  DC  20036      

I.  e  NoJet  1515  Fifteentn  Sfeet  NW  asor  Wasn  ngtor  DC  20005 

C-'stopi-e'  «  Novak  551  ScftoO'  Stipe!  SW  HOC  Washington  DC  20024 

Ma-Y  Ar-  Neva"  SSS  13th  Street  NW  »J£[.  West  Tower  Washington  DC  20OO4-I1C9 

Pa'-n)  N^gem   1133  '.9!^  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

S  a;  0  fii"-.  4301  N  Fairtai  Dnve  1330  Arlington.  VA  22203 

Ma-:  3  N.,jat   i2CC  G  St-eet  m  I40C  Washington.  DC  20005 

N.-.-.d.-  i  Wa  -   0-p  T>"-aL  C-re  NW  1200  Washington.  DC  20005 

1  .  ,  ■  A  N.-p     .-.:•:  i"?e'  IM   71"  F.oor  Washington.  OC  2:035 

p   M,.     H_--  ■   I     Ma-  Dn  Ha-  sen  gJC  Tnp  Wa'ergate  2600  Virginia  Ave    NW  Washington.  OC  20037  . 

It,  :,»(,.   .;:  >.:-i  Street  Nt  Was'mjto-   DC  23002  

".:'■'  »   C  f.i  -  ■    •/.  f  S-ee!   NW  Washington   DC  20001 

-i-.-.'  i  j::.--    :»S;  Ppnn5,nania  Avenue  NW  WasrMngton  DC  20004 


Dc       

Do         

Do        

Do        

Do         

Oc 
Da--  D  OB-'Pn  OE 

Oc 
Raymond  V   0  Brien 
Rosemary  I  0 Brer 
Dav.e  S  OBryon    iS 
Rc-a.-J  I  OCc".p 

D: 
le'-pnce  M  OCc'np 
B-pnCa  OCo-no'   6 
C"anei  A   OCinnoi 

Da«.-  oco"o'  .;: 

Ja-^es  £  CConnc. 
k  iaines  0  Ccnnc  J 
Keuey  E  0  Connor  2 
M.cnae  I  O(jnnoi 
Pa'-.o  C  OConnoi. 
Oc         


-  en  &  Associates  600  New  Hampsinie  Avenue,  m.  ilOlO  Wastiington.  DC  20037 

i6QC  M  St    NW  Was"  ngion.  OC  20036 - 

8D;  iSi' Si'et!  NW  »610l«ashinjIon.K  20005-2207 

;b  Connec':.:  A,«    NW  1308  Washington.  DC  20036   — 

R  :"a-:  I  OConne    1  Associates.  Inc  3208  Traveler  Street  Fairfai  VA  22030  — 

II  4"  N  Cade  Si'ee;  NW  «?  11  Washington  DC  20001  

8  Ccn-ecii.-.'  Ave  NW  1303  Washington  DC  20006        .^, ..„ 

P  G  Bo>  2522  A-  ng'jn   VA  22202  

'i  231"  Sneer   NW  at.iC  Washington  DC  20036     , 

::::  lir  Stree'   NW  hog  Washington   DC  20OO5 ™™.. 

2j;;MSt'eer   HW  Wasnngton  OC  2003/        ™— . 

.6  'I"  Si-ee'  SE  Washington  OC  20003  ~- — 

; ;  D.sor'  C-cie  NW  Suite  300  Washington.  OC  20036 

1825  K  Siieet.  NW.  1305  Wasluogton.  OC  20006 


[Tinoye-'C  e" 


Aiiieo-Signa    Inc  .._ 

Nationa  Cariienp"  ■,  Assn  , . 
**s:iLi  In: 
Hcscce  Assn  c'  A-^e'Ciikla'' 


-a   Acs- 


'  Hc^p  Ca-p 


A^,e-  C3"  Me'ra":  hs*  '^'e 
E-cassy  c*  the  RecuOiic  o'  Korea 
[rfnp-a  EieciMc  inOcst-  a  anc  Power  Systems 
Gove'"nien!  o'  Jarraica  — 

Is  amc  Recutiic  c'  Pak  s:a"         . 

Jo  n-  Diseases  Not"  Gene'a  McspitJl 
K  ngaoi^  c'  Morocc: 

DeveiCC^.er:',  Acmm.st'ation 


PuPt 

Rp:. 

fip;_ 

Sec. 


Ricc  Econcr 
:  :'  Ca'-"e'x- 

c  :'  0.  "Pi 


:•  Ke-<a 

£  Ce"te-  'c  Rpsea-c"  r  B  ac»  Culture  . 

"HH  G-c-c  - - -. 

SeniC'  bee'  vec  A:r      «..,„ ™ ™«. 

MAPI    Inc  , 

Nationa  A.jd)on  Soc  e^v 

SEMATECH    in: 

P"2  — ace^ica  Wa"Jac:.-e-:  AssR 

mte-nalionai  Assn  :'  Si-e  ( gr-ters  _ 

Co>  Ente-p'ses  he 

Carper  College  Ass" 


.  iav-g:  Bank) 


Southern  Company  Se-Vicet   i": 

Thachcr  Protien  i,  Wooc  ifo-  Case  Coc  F  «  C 

Ihacher  PtoHitt  i  Wooc  (Fc  Cast  ne  Pirna 

Thacher  Proftitt  i  Wooc  'For  DoHa-  Ban«   FSB 

Thachf'  Proftitt  S  Wooc  IFo-  Nationa'  Cou-Ci  c'  Sav'g; 

Tnache'  P'Ot'itt  i  Wood  ;Fo'Norir  SiCe  Savmgs  Bank 

T"3tne'  Profitt  i  Wooc  (Fc-  Peoples  Westcnes'e'  Sa»  -gs  Bank) 

Tnacne'  Pro'titt  &  Woo(!  (For  Rive'  6a-'  Ame-ca 

Tnacne'  Pro'ttt  &  Wooc'  iForTi-'C  Fecp-a  Savi"g:  i  ica-  Ass- 

Itactiei  P:oltitt  i  Wood  IFoi.Ulsle:  Savi.-.js  Ba.nki 


lutlORS)  . 


Charter  ««e«n:8l  Corp     

BDM  International  Inc     .  ._ _..._..„. 

Consoiioated  Raii  Cirpoial«n  

Uti  ity  Nuclear  Waste  &  Transportation  Program  

Nationa  Wiifliite  Feoera'ion  

PuDiiC  CiIiIS" 

Ame-'Can  Ba'  Ass-         

Ba-ciays  Bao  PIC  

Essia- 

McG-at"  Nort"  Mu;ir  J  Kiati  PC  Ari 

McG-al"  Net"  M.  im  &  K'ati  PC  tf»tSmMKMt%mt1»mK.m  . 

Ame-ican  Postal  Workers  Union  AR-CIO 

W  sco"Si-  Eiecvi:  Powe'  Cc  „ 

Ame-'ca"  Free  T'aSe  Assn 

Assocatec  Bu  lOe-s  &  Connacrors.  lot  . 

Hcnca  Ncm  Ame-ica  Inc 

E;  sc"  Eiect'i:  Instilu'e  -.  -     ..  

Anp'ica-  Fa-m  Bu'eau  FeCe-atiOn 

Mocgompry  McCracken  Wa  «f'  &  RnoaOS  (For  CHatsvnorth  CranPeriy) 

Mon!gc"neny  McC'ackp"  Wake'  i  RhoaOS  (ForCoantion  tor  Attordabie  Home  Fi- 
nancing 

Montgomeiy  McC'acken  Wane'  &  RhoaOs  (ForHemt:  Corpi 

Mcn;gome7  McC'acKen  Waike'  &  Rhoacs  (For  Keene  Corporation: 

Manlgome7  McCracken  Walker  i.  Rnoaos  IFor  Pilots  Assn  ot  tne  Ba«  a*:  R  if 
Delaware! 

American  Counc.i  ot  Lie  Insurance  Inc  .. . _.._.— 

American  Insurance  Assn  1 ___...__ 

American  Lano  Title  Associates    < w~— 

Ameritas  Lite  Insurance  Core 

Gciden.  Rule  Insurance  Comcany  ...„*.... 

Mutual  ot  Omaha 

T-avpi  &  Tourism  Govt  Affairs  Cotjncil 

Matsushita  Electric  Coro  ot  America 


Receipts 


bae-C'tuf- 


lOOCOC 
5  252  OC 


15  OOC  OC 
2C  OOC  OC 
6C.OOGO: 

a  OOC  OC 

18C  OOC  OC 
3  OOC  oc 

16  50:  CC 


100.000  oc 


J.000  00 
10.000  00 
4.400  00 

3  000  00 
5.313  00 
4.0000c 

16.331  OC 

1.000  00 
78  658  00 

4  904  24 


3.000  00 


Dc 


G'and  Canyon  Trust  „ 

American  Ccnsuitrng  Engineers  Council  . 

National  Pork  P-ofluce's  Council     

Pa-sons  B'lnkernc'i  Quaoe  i  Douglas,  tut ^ 

MCI  Communications  Ccrp  ..„.„. 

SnicDuiiOP's  Council  0'  America   ..._ _ __ 

Heaitn  InCustry  Manu'actu-ers  Assn 

Ame-ican  Soc  ot  Compose'!  Armors  5  Publishen __ 

National  focttai.  league  Piaye-s  Asr         

Re  "su'ance  Ass-  ot  America  

Rege-i  C&C  Lie    ei  ai  

f'lenos  Committee  on  National  Legisation 

A'socaticn  :'  Amp'icar  Rai'oaos  . 

Cca'iticn  tor  Tax  Sim-iitication    1 _„ , . 

Kellogg  Company  „_ 

Mutual  Li'e  Insurance  Cc  0'  New  Yofk  

Poly  socyan. -ate  Irsuiaticr  Man.,iactuters  Assn  (PIMA)    ._._____ 

P'ince  ot  Funcy  Ciuises  Ltc  _« 

TECO  Ene'gy    In-  

UnCenwriters  at  LiDyC  s  LCnOO-     .^ _^_^ — 

Jim  Wane'  Co'c  . : 

Ha'iey-Cavidson  r: ... , 

P'me'ica  Financ  a  Services  „ — 

iTT  Co'M'al'On  , ._. — : 

CF  mcusi'ies  Inc 

America-  Assn  0'  Limitec  Patners  

C"oco  ale  Man.tacture's  Ass-  ot  the  USA  

National  Ccntectioners  Assn  :'  tie  US  

IkC  Inie-atcna  iFcMenca-  Dept  c'  Coirnnerce  L  InCuSl.'ia  Deif) 

Na'crai  Ass-  tc-  BiomeSica  Rpsea'c-    

C-arips  A  0  Conno-  Es;  

Gi:_c  Hea:'"i  Ass-  c'  Ame-ica   in;  

Na'iora    Council  0'  Comm.,ri-^  BankP'S 

Cnprnica    Manu*ac'.,rers  Assn    m:  ...„ 

F :' SIS  Transworic  Delivery  Assn  . — 

AiOe's  &  Compa-y  (For  May  Depatme-'  Steps  C:  

Kpn'  I,  OConrpt  Inc  iFo' American  Conege  :'  Occupational  MediOM)  .- 

Kpri-  I  OConno'   In:  iFo'Ame'ica"  Suopiy  Assoc. ation)   

A-p-i-a"  Wa-enouSemen  s  Assoc  atic  . 

National  Assn  ci  Fleet  ACminisfatcrs  . 


S.SMJU 

Tmn 

40000 

7.00000 

25.049  50 

60.00 

4500 

19.88135 

8100 

780  00 

2  500  00 

165  00 

17.280  21 

8.038  00 

925  00 

675  00 

1.050  00 
1.100  00 
1825  00 


IMOO 
tmati 

;.owoo 

2.38500 
1.00000 


4.80000 

1.20000 

440.00 

ZMM 


2.000.00 


3.206  08 
1.77920 
800  00 
8.737  00 
16.762  50 
3.000  00 
6.000  00 
3.000  00 

5,000  00 
15.000  00 
12.000  00 
1.000  00 
500  00 
10000 


1.60 
411.00 

7.00000 

2.000  00 

liOCOO 

7  676  88 


908  00 

;2::69 
6C2  5: 

s  ■:3M 
:  '."  42 

:  ':-2t 

i.  If 

,  ~ii  if 


.i: :: 

i2CDC 
8C2S 

1668  75 
29  00 


948  95 


67  047  00 
5  376  97 


2.599  99 
2.914  89 


4.857  61 

53  00 


263  83 

140  00 


5*5 


2.800  00 
4.350  00 
4.225  00 

67  95 

3.51793 


29816 
123  00 


1327  79 
1.040.94 


566  79 

922  66 
100  00 
205  32 


36  97 
35  00 


622  61 


4.587  77 


12284 


(ONGRESSIONAI    RIXORD—HOISH 


Oiimi/alion  or  InilKiiluai  Fiiini 


Do 
OConnof  I  Mjrnijn.  1919  Ptnnsfi.jA  j  «.(    im  1800  W«jliin|ton  OC  ?0flO« 
Do 


k. 
0*. 

k. 

•l. 


9t. 
k. 
k. 

Oil 

Do 
Do 
k 

k. 
k. 

Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
0* 

k. 

k.. 
k. 
k. 
k.. 

Do 
Do 


Paul  I  OOsy  IIM  Wh  Si  «••   NW  rtjin.njton  OC  ?l)036 
Tf'omjs  4  OBair   1629KSI    NW  fiOlO  Wishiniton  DC  20006 
KiywODfil   b004  *lmin£lon  Di  Bu'ltf  M  72015 
Df i:«  M  OOor-njii   IS/b  fr  SI'MI  NW  l/;5  WjsHiniion  DC  20006 
ic~"  f   OOo-ipii    nil  14lh  SI    MH  ll;0O  Wjsft.ngion  K  20005 
B-'dgft  0  G'aay    3800  N   Fa.rlji  Dnw    14  *n,nglon   VA  22203 
Hie  OGudy  81  i  IStn  Si    NW  Wisn.njton  OC  20006 
If"!  OCrjtfn   1600  Rhoilt  Isljna  «wnjf  m  Kdshmilon  DC  200J6 
Bartijij  I  OHi'J  PO  B<a  2399?  Wasn.pgton  DC  26026-3992 
RoBjrt  I  OHiii  li    2  Nortn  9iri  S(f«t  Aiteniown  P«  18101 
0«jn  OMaft    :b  Mounla.-i  v,ra  Roia  Kjtrfn   UJ  07061 
OH«le  »5iifnaen  lyons  I  Ward  30  Horth  La  ian*  14100  Cnicajo  H  60602 
Oaii«i  J  ONeai  III  600  ManHanO  *vt    IM  100  «»sl  Ufasnmiton  DC  2002l-25;i 
).m  ON«al  4404  fairtai  Hill  Piano  IK  75024 
)OM0»  0*11   1000  Wilson  BlvO    §3000  Aflmgton  VA  22209 
ONe.ii  ano  Ainu  PC    1310  I9|ii  Si'eM  IW  Wasnnigton  DC  20036 
Do 


k. 
k. 

Do 

Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

k. 

k 

k 

Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

k 
k 

k 


loftn  I  ORouilie.  1129  20tli  Streti  m  1500  l«asnin|to<i  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 
lolin  0 ShaugHnt'.Sf   ;30:    ,       ■•     fA     '^  Floor  East  Waslnnglon  DC  20001 
I  Denii  0  loow   1 709  Ne«  >    .  a..    i(w  iVjsn.ngton  DC  20006 
M  DiansOIocie   1000  Wii.      H.-    i      ,  A/imgton  VA  22209 
Slepfien  t  Otool«   1660  1    ■    ivy  Ai  -    j-on  OC  20036 
lana  R  Oaniey   1776  I  Sit.-   -m  ■   '    Aj,» -j-jn  OC  20006 
rtul  C   OaHWy   50  F  Strtfl    >(V»*.,-     .■       r«        "01 
No  M  060/,  1020  )9tfiSiw   ift*  1       /,,.■    i-m  DC  20036 
MH  Wen.  1776KStr«l   KW  ••_    Aj, -,.■.,    K  20006 

IfcOfilVK   1120  Coon«iical  Avt    »«  r(ras?iiijtO(i  DC  20036 
"  one  OglfsCy  Ir    1455  p.r.i>yi,a„,j  ^„    m  #525  Waslnnnon  OC  20004 
S»»r6  OWram   216  7in  Situ  S£  WaiB'ngion  DC  200O3 
U"Y  0  Oi'vf'  r.no  Gallows  Road  1200  Dunn  loring  VA  22027 
R   lefiOivfi    16.5lSirefi  l«(,  11320  Washington  K  20036 
Auslm  P  OinfY   1875  Connjcticul  A«    m   12!"  Floor  Wasfiinttoii  DC  20009 
Lirnnta  )  Olsen  400  Nonn  WasHmgton  Slrwi  Ainandria  VA  22314 
Vin  R  Olsen  1156  15lii  St    m  I10I9  Wasrimjion  OC  20OO6 
Erik  Olson   1350  Htm  Ion  Avenge  m  WasHmglon  DC  20005 
Laura  L  Olson   12731  Di'Klors  loop  WooOtmaie,  V*  22192 
Rictiard  C  Olson  2000  Edmund  Haiiey  D'>v<  MOO  Reslon  VA  22091 

Do 
Oisson  Fran*  t  Wteda.  1400  I6II1  Sirwl  m  1400  Washington  OC  20036-2220 

Do 

k 
k 

k       „ 

k ..„. 

k „ 

k  -™_ 

k 

k 

k  — 

k 

Do 

Oo 
Omtga  intcrjiionji   inc   1 1  Ca'iiagf  Hou«  C^rtu  Aloandri*  M  22014 

Oo 

P^.lip  C  Onsiad   333  Piamluid  Road  [dison  It  0*820  '. 

Ror>ai3  S  OoBfnhnTif-  4  World  frad«  Center  Neo  Yorli  NY  lOOU 
Ocori'rjr  Hf  's  1  P43U...   ,.!00  I  Strwt  NW,  I480E  Washington  DC  20005 

Oo 


EmolO)»r/Oi«iit 


Iiar.spoflalion  Lawyers  Assn  , 

American  Ciin<ai  laDoratory  tow      ',     '    ~""'"' 

American  family  Lite  Assurance  Co 

B'Onoi  Inc 

BoEitiy  Beicsini  LTD 

Center  tor  Marine  Conservation  nk 

China  Litemai  Trade  Deyeiooment  Courwii 

Coca-Cola  Company 

CNA  insurance  Co 

Distilled  Spirits  Counc'i  o»  the  U  S    Inc 

OKI  Memorial  foundation 

Eastern  Michigan  Uniyeriity 

Ecomanne  USA 

Class  PKkaging  Institute 

Golden  Nugget.  Inc 

Goyernmenl  ol  fl  Salvador 

Gowrnment  of  Ivaei  Supply  Mission 

Go«rnment  ol  Netherlands  Antilles 

Health  images  Inc 

I C  Penney  Company  Inc 

Kellogg  Company 

liquidity  fund  Management  Inc 

Maine  Mammal  Interest  Group 

Mercedes  Benj  ol  Ncnn  America,  Inc 

M  rnesola  Mutual  Lile  Insurance  Co 

Ml  lendort  (  laoney 

National  Assn  o<  Oolometrists  and  Opticians  Inc 

National  Assn  ol  Portable  «  Ray  Providers 

National  Multi  Housing  Council 

Neil  York  Slate  Mortgage  Loan  Corp 

loseph  E   Seagram  (  Sons  Inc 

Solid  Waste  Agency  ot  Northern  Cook  County 

Slate  01  Alaska 

U  S  Wild  Horse  t  Burro  Fovndation 

Wards  Cove  Packing  Company 

American  f.&er  Manulacturen  Assn    Inc 

Alliance  ot  Amernan  Insurers 

Came  Television  Assn  ot  MO  D{  t  OC 

Georgia  Pacilic  Coip 

American  Dental  Assn 

National  Water  Resources  Assn 

American  Fed  ol  LaOor  (  Congress  ol  Industrial  Organuatioiis 

National  Ritie  Assn  ot  America 

American  Soc  Ot  travel  Agents 

Pennsylvania  Power  t  Light  Company 

ChwOD  Corporation 

Mutual  ol  America 

American  Nurses  Assn 

People  lor  America 

trr  Defense  Technology  Corp 

American  Bankers  Assn 

Beth  Israel  Hospital 

BrandeiS  University 

Brigham  and  Women  s  Hospital  Inc 

Business  Roundtaoie 

Coalition  0*  Boston  Teaching  Hospitals 

Cruise  America  Line  Inc 

Oislr<t  ot  Columbia  Hospital  Assn 

General  Mills  Inc 

Glass  Packaging  institute 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

National  Cable  Television  Assn 

Nat«nai  football  League 

Ne«  England  Deaconess  Hospitii 

New  England  Medicai  Center 

Pyrotechnic  S'gnai  Manufacturers  Assn 

Sovttieast  Toyota  Distributors  Inc 

leias  Utilities  Co 

University  Ho5«ital 

USX  Corporation 

Viacom  International  Inc 

Securities  Industry  Assn 

Ieiecommun<ations  Industries  Assn 

The  Limited,  Inc 

Greater  New  York  Hosp.tai  Assn 

U  S  League  of  Savings  Institutions 

Northrop  Corp 

General  Motors  Corp 

Eiiergy  Services  Inc 

Association  ol  American  Railroads 

U  S  West  Inc 

D'tct  Selling  Association 

American  Bankers  Assn 

RJR  Nabisco  Inc 

Seen*  America 

International  lecbnical  Cifertise 

Merck  t  Co  Inc 

LeBoeuf  Lamb  Leiby  i  MacRae  (for  National  Ajsn  oi  Cftem  Retyciers  INACR, 

National  Assn  ol  Professional  Insuiance  Agents 

U  S  Beet  Sugar  Assn 

Natural  Resources  Defense  Council  inc 

American  Amusement  MKhme  Assn 

C-iibank  NA 

OynCorp 

Beet  Products  Inc 

Duiamed  Pharmaceuticals  Inc 

Hill  and  Knowlton  Hor  Florida  Department  ot  CilniU 

Milk  Industry  Foundation 

National  American  Wfwiesaie  Crxen  Assn 

National  Assn  of  Marganne  Manulacturers 

National  Food  Processors  Assn 

National  Froien  Piua  Inslutute 

Pilisbury  Company 

San  Tomo  Group 

Schwan  s  Sales  Enterprises  Ix 

U  S  Surgical  Corporation 

ViCam 

Western  Stales  Meat  Assn 

General  Atomics  ____  _ 

Mar  Inc  -— — •       — .«« . 

International  Communications  Assn  ', ™Z"~! 

Nf«  fort  Mercantile  Eichange  !!._™™III_...'!IZirjZ' 

Mf  nneoiti  County  MN  """"~""™iZ"""' , ,, 

I  Wes;  Publishing  Company  —.—„.■-    , ,, 


Max  20.  1992 


May  20,  1992 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


12285 


Receipts 


5  000  00 
451900 


11,755  00 
27  200  00 
9  02300 
1.00000 
6  620  00 
465  00 


3  000  00 


1,700  00 

5  000  00 

500  00 

6  83125 
1327  63 
9,200  00 


3  000  00 
I  000  00 
150000 
5  675  00 
263  00 


32  45 


1600  00 
22  500  00 

925  00 

10  000  00 

17  465  37 

;  402  50 

75  00 

158  10 

1467080 
6  05000 

lOOOOO 
1400  00 


1,600  00 


l.IMM 


3  60000 
1,100  00 


4  600  00 
587  00 
400  00 

2  850  00 
14  50O  00 
26  250  00 

1  400  00 

3  000  00 

3  600  00 
562  74 
458  00 

2  500  00 

4  000  00 


3  000  00 


4.200  00 


700  00 

6  20000 

400  00 

I  100  00 

240000 


6,000  00 
9  483  75 
19  14125 


Lijendilurfi 


200  00 

18  00 

237  80 
642  01 

998  99 

4384  11 
93  54 

50  00 


46  00 


17307 

290  80 

192  85 

1,200  00 

635  74 

1587  78 

80  92 


500  00 


0'gan,zaiior  D' 


V  Cl3'  F,'ir,g 


OrganizatiOP  ol  Professional  Einpicfliees  o'  USOA  Rm    ;414  S  Buiidng  US  Depl  ol  Ag.'icullun  Wasniriglon  DC  2025C 

Edward  R  Osanr.   iaiC  ;6!^  S'    N*  Wash^gton  DC  20036-0001     

S-na  Osdoby  305  ?!>'  S"ee'   SI  Washington  DC  20CC3  

Kii  Oshit   5600  Broad  Bi3n:i-  Rd  Wasnirgior  DC  20015         , 

Dj»i|l  S  Osterhout   1825  Eye  Streei  m  »;I0C  Washington  DC  20004  : -^ 

I  I  Otero  8:5  16!i-  Site!  NW  Washirgton  DC  20006  .,    ,     ,    ,  ■■„  . — 

Aar  R  Ott    1 '.20  Coined ic a!  Ave    NW  Wash  ngton  DC  20C36 

Michaei  F  OLeiiftte   225  N  WashrCor  Siree!  Aieianf-a  V«:2?:4      ,_ „„ 

C.i"  Oust   i8GC  Massati-.sf"s  Ave    NW  Was^!npor   DC  ?0C3t;  

A-'u- R  OLSa^df   PO  B<3  :sty.  Was' ngioi>  DC  20025 

Ovf-seas  Ei,;:a'iO"  Ais-    :2:;  ;6'>  St^ee'  NW  Was"  "jtor  DC  2;;:i 

iaci  C  Oye-s"ef    :  Mt  )e"e-sor  [)a»s  H  g"»a,  5^  !e  !O0C  A'.r,;!;-   VA  22202  . 

Da-»  Dxe^   8C :  Per-sto- a  ««    N*  a'j:  Wa^"  ^g's'   K  ."'OOOa     . ._ _ 

Dc  _„ 

Ot 

Be I _- 


Oc        ..-„_, ..     ,,     ,      ,■ „., 

Oo . 

Do  

Do  ,__. .___ 

SiFc^er  I   Owen  Ir    263C  V-rg  >^a  >>•  NW  IMC  Washii^gMl,  K_2MIV-)MS  . 

T^.i"-as  E   Owens  815  16tii  Si-er'  NW  ii.9  Wasn  ngiod.BCl" 

Iioi-as  I  Owf"s   PO  Ba  i::'it  St>"<e  WA  SBiC; 

loe  Pacw   .::.  ;6:"  S'-pe'   NW  Was'^g'c.i'  DC  20;36 

lee  *  PaJf'   PO  Ba  X:  !j  sa  Of  '«.:? 

A.-'i-o'-j  Pac    a  S:5  ;6'*  S'ipe'   NW  I;:;  A3s^-s•o'   OC  , 

Kstr  F   Pagf  111  :c:  <K   B,g  Beavt-  I-oy  Ml  IBCW 

Aie  a"jrc  I  Pa-acios    1!0  Ma^riai";  Ave'-jp  N(  Was' i 

8-  a'  Pa  asc-    :5'b  Eye  Sfee!  NW  ma;'  -j's'   DC  .' 

la^P'.  «  Pamfi   ;','fc  i  Si'ett  WW  Z.'f  ;3CC  Wasi  ngio' 

Mc'ap'  C  Palmer   no; 


.'■9006     „. 
DC  20002  ' 


Bp- a-.n  I  Paiymbo   1000  Connec' 
Oc 
Be 
Do 


DC  20006 
i  Vermont  Ave    NV»   It04  WastunglOP    DC  20005 


:  tirt-.e  NW  1706  Washington  DC  2003*  .,.. 


4  :pTtll.  kK.  1000  ConnectiC  A.p  >mi  lOi  Aasington,  DC  20036  . 


G  0  vp'  Pa;cs  Ni  Ppifcip.iT^  Council  MUthlilt  1lMlli.M0K0B  

Slppnp-  J  Pa-acse    :».:  k  STpe:  NW.f|i||«Wll«lH.K2M0e   ,  

)c'a"3' R  Pare:   185:  M  S'rtet  NW  W»$hiii«»«  K  »038  -  , 

A  a- A  Pa'ke-    :  CiO  3  ,s:  Sfppi  NW  Wastiigtcn  DC  20007  ..^^ 

B-uCP  Pa-HP'    :'?0  Rhoop  is^arfl  Aiip    NW  WasHington  DC  20036      : 

X,"  N  Pa'ke'   l.OC  Co.-'tipcIiCot  Ave    NW  1621;  Wasf'^gtcn  OC  20036 

Iji'^  V  Pa'kp'  Atka-sas  ffr^itL^  Co.nc  '  O-ip  Rivpriron;  Pace  i46C  Nonn  LItie  Roo  AR  72114 

Ppii'j  I  Park.r    ;?;6  Eyt  Si-pf'  Wi  li^i  Wasfnij^on  DC  20006 

Ca    M   P3'«s   653  Pp^'Sf'vana  »«    KW  tiiC  Wasi-  ngtor,   DC  20004 

.a«'P'".p  Pa'>l    :.:3  .It'  Sfppi   tW  Was'  -g'O'   DC  20005 

itfr  Pa--^fifp    ifcic  Dune  SI'pp'  1"  f'oc  Aipia^S'ia  VA  22314-3465 

Ni-ar  I  Pj'rifs   55C3  Mane  Ccui  Waijrn  MD  20603 

Bra :  I   Pa-sf    1800  Dip  la'dy  Cpn'P'  Fsi  w^n^  TX  75102 

Pa-'P'sn  t  on  Meal''  Ca'p  ana  Emcioy-pn!  PO  Boi  2741J  Washington.  OC  20038  ...- 

C-a-fs  C   Pa'-'idgp   5-:'i  Nenpstpaa  Way  Sj-Tg"  pie  VA  22151      

R:5p- D  Pai'Ogf   ;,.  la'-npys  U'P  Aeiai-Siia  VA  22302  -...-_ 

R:-a':t   Pascc   iC.  Si'o..   Stipp'  SV»  1400  WasNngion  DC  20024 

M  S'ers'iP  Pai'icn   liO;  ;5;' S!-ep'  NW  I ;30C  Washington  DC  2J0(;5 

Ga->  B  P3"p-son   Dpawa'p  Pc'.rcip.tr  Coi,nc    PO  Boi  1129  Dover  DE  19903 

)p-t  M  Pa-e-son   3200  B'^sto'  5!    Site  64:  C.-.s'a  Mp',a   CA  92626  . 


Dc 

Do 
P:-a-aM  Patterson   1776  Ere':-!    N*  • 
Sai>  Patlp'son  810  Sevenlh  Avp   Np«  <:■ 
C  la-nes  Pari:   1153  ISin  Si'pp'  X*  •■'. 
Parron  Bojgs  I  BiOw   255C  M  it    fM  fit 

Do  

Do  ,.. 

Do  

Do . 

Do  Z' "Z"""""!'~"Z!ZZI 


'-   Aa; 

N»  10 
Was'. 

-  -£!:•; 


■:-:g'0'  DC  20006 
'g-':'  DC  20005  '. 

DC  ::::J 


137156 
1.237  50 


Oo  . 
Oo  , 
Do 
Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Oo  , 

Oo  , 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo  . 

Do. 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Dc 

Dc 

Oo  . 

Do. 

Do 

Dc 

Dc 

Dc 

Do 

Dc 

Oo 

Oc 

Dc 

Dc 

Dc 


Ei^oioyer/Cien; 


Receipts 


Expenditures 


Naliona-  w-idi  'e  Feoe-at'C- 

Womens  Actio'  *o'  Njcea'  Dsa'-^ar^e' 

Go  tc  B.'Oke  N3!i0r3    VP'P'3'S  Ass' 

LXk^eec  Co'po'a'ion  

T'anspofatic  Conrnjnioa'io's  UniM 
AT^p'-cac  Ba'ke's  Ass' 
Nor  Corr^n  ss'Onpc  O*iioe'c  Acs' 
Naliona-  Ru'ai  EieCic  Cocpp'a've  Ais 
ConsoiiCatpc  Ra-  Creation    


General  Oyna-nics 

Hxpe'  Hocpp'  &  Owp-   Fo' ArVta  In:) 

Hoopp'  Hoot*'  t.  Owe'  :'Fo'  BP  America  mc 

HMPP'  Hooper  &  Owe'  ;fo'  CSx  Co-5.'«t»or  Pac  dc) 

Hoope'  Hocpe'  &  Owe'  [Fo'  EDascc  Se-vices   Inc 

Hoopp'  HocDP'  &  Owe'  'Fo'E-Ip'gy  Co'C  „_ 

Mooop-  Hocpe'  4  Owe'  'Fc  intpgratec  Rpsoyces  G'Oi.:  Inc) 
Hoopp'  HooDP'  &  Owe'  iFo'  iMkneec  E'g  nep'ing  &  Scipncps  C:~ 
HoooP'  Hocpe'  &  Owen   Fo'Panrandip  Esstp'n  Co'p 

HoopP'  Hooper  &  Owen    Fc  Sc  Pncp  AfP  .C3ti0ns    tnci    

C  assroo"'  PoOiishprs  Ass-  __. 


AFl-CIO  Dppt  0'  Leg  s,3' 
Dc  :ar  Savings  Ban*  pt  a 

Nat'Ona  ECiicatiO'  Ass'  „ 

Pct'ic  Servtcp  Co  0*  Ok.anona        

T'a-spcrtation  Comrr^un. cations  Union     

Coi  1  Hodyr'ar   Fo' Ae''a  Health  Plans)  

u  S  Co-niiT,  rtpp  -or  UNICEF  ,._ 

Anp'ica'  Soc  0*  Assn  Eiecji'vps 

BP  Amp'ica    Inc  

Co  ipge  0'  A^-e'ica'  Pa":i:,g  t-'s 

Pa^-Pc  4  Cp'-p     (-:    fc  A-p' :a- Soic  c  Cc^p: 

Pa  -"00  4  Cp"p-    I-:   Fc  A:  a-',:  fi  C'le-c  Co 

Pa  -^00  4  Ce"P'    mc   Fc  Govp-n-nen'  Employees  Hospita:  Assn)   ,„.. 

Npw  iP'sey  Ti;''pike  Autt-ionty 

Pa-unipc  4  Ce"e-    mc  .fc  Sc.tnp-  Ca-iioT.a  R3pid  Transit  Dismd) 

Ame',c3"  Soc  0*  Ccmpcsp-s  A-'noi  4  P-0  s'e-s    

At  antic  RichtiPIO  Co  

Govp'-me-t  Empoyeps  Hcspi'a-  Assr. 

New  )p'sey  ti.'-p-ne  A.'nonty 

Soo'ip"  Ca  to'n  a  Rac  a  Transit  Oislnct 

A'-P'oan  Ppt'Olpur"  I'S'tjtp  

Ne*  Yo'k  Stock  Eicnange  mc 

Seco'itips  Incusfy  Ass"  _ 

Assxa'iO'  0'  T'  a'  Lawyt's  ct  America 
Na'ona'  Soi-o  Was'es  Management  Assn 

MOC:   CC'P 

A'np'ican  PftrolptT  Institute 

Do*  Chpm.cai  USA  

oea's  RopOuok  4  Co  , 

Mc'gagp  Ba'kp's  Assn  ot  America  . 
Na'io'a  Ri.'3  lettpr  Carriers  Assn  . 
A,'  Force  Se'geants  Assn  Inc 
Tandy  Co'po'ation  


4  P.O'snp's 


25:56: 
;  779  54 

4  30C  00 
750  OC 

6  000  00 
lOOCOO 

5  000  00 

6  5O0D0 

25  00 
2,667  00 
1,000  00 
lOOOOO 

7  5DOOO 
4  5DC00 

3  600  00 

4  500  00 
4  800  00 
3,5OC00 

11.250  00 
11,250  00 


14.285  66 
11.300  00 
3.75335 


2.00000 
1,075  00 


3O0  00 


1,077  00 

7,762  50 

1.275  00 

450  00 

2375  00 

975  00 

33.750  00 

27.000  00 

30.000  00 

9  999  00 

12.500  00 


5,00000 
500  00 
375  00 

1  44C  00 


2,08;  87 


National  Assr  tor  U'tlormpC  ServiCtJ   .., 

Bums  4  McDonnell  

Na'onai  Pork  Producers  Counc..     

Ca'g-l   Inc  

Anp'ican  Petroleum  Institute 
City  o'  Aihampia 

City  of  Bell  4  Bpn  Community  Rpoeveiopment  AgenCf 

Bu'ke  Williams  4  Sorfsen  iFo'City  of  Santa  Ana)  

B.'W  W,-aTs  4  So'ensen  iFo'City  of  Santa  Cianta)  . 

Do«  Cnpn-ica  Co  ._ 

P  3"?:  Pa'pn'nxo  Fpderation  ot  America 

M3'i'  mp  hst'totp  '0'  Respstcn  4  moust-iai  Development 

AC  Hoc  Cca'  'icn  '0'  FPi  Rptorm 

Ac  Hoc  Ccai  tic  tO'  mtefmarkel  Cocramation 

Ac  Hoc  Coalition  Admin. stration  tcr  Nat'ye  Americans 

A  '  P'oCjots  4  Cnemioais,  Inc 

A  W3  A-^e'ica  mc  

Aka  Ame'ica  Ltd  ..... „ .. M.-«.-. 

Aacama  Powp'  Co  _. 

Ampnco  -.„ ^. 

Ame'ica'  Cong'pss  o'  Su-vey-^  4  Va;:  -.g  — ._..„ 

Ame'icsn  Intema'iona'  Ajtcmcc  'P  DeaiP'S  Assn     

Amp'ica'  Newspapp'  Popes'  'g  Ass"  

Amp'can  Soc  ot  Paste  4  Reconslruolive  Surgeons  .__... 

American  Stocii  Excna-gp  Inc  - - , 

Arps-Se'or.o   mc  . «».........»_ — _.. 

A'mcc  Inc  ,1 

Assoc  atior  o'  I'.a  lanryp's  ol  Amenca 
Bankers  Trust  Company 

Batn  I'on  Wo-ks  Corp  

Bettiiptipm  Step.  Cc;        

B'C  Corporaticn 

B  a  ■  Corporation  . , 

Buebonnet  Savngs  B3'«  FSB         

Bca-C  0'  M'ss  ssipp  Levee  Commissioneil  . 

B;  s'o  Mve'Si'Sc.uiDP  Corp  

Case  ,.„—....   

Castip  4  CooM   mc  

Centp'  tor  Moiecu'3'  Mec 

Centpr  City  Inner  Ma'PO' 

C'em'ii  Tectinoiogies   m: 

Cne'Okee  Natio'  C  Ok  3homa 

C'e-okee  Nation  moust'ips  Inc 

C'lcagc  Boa'C  Options  Eic'a'ge 

C'-ysipr  Corporation 

Ct>  4  County  0*  Oenve- 

C  t>  c'  Bait-more 

C  mate  Counc 

Coaii'ion  tpr  Fa  ■  A,ioca*iO'  o' 

Coaitior  or  State  Use  laies 

College  Sav-ngs  Ba"" 

Cciump,a    Inc 

Co-'ido'  B'caflcast'g  Co'p 

Counc  1  of  Ccmmunity  Blood  Centers 

Cue  International 


,  Immu- 


I'eiesi 


Oary  Institute  o'  Canlorau  .„ 

Dealer  Action  Assaiation 

Dpnvei  Colorado  Planning  Depa^mpn' 


15  000  00 

13  275  00 
20  626  00 

7  6:5  38 
57,705  00 
4.932  97 

"io  000  00 

1,250  00 

180  00 

102  50 

1.350  50 

37  50 

384  OC 


1108"'; 

6JCCC 
580  00 


345  00 


n.mM 

woo 

4,693  75 


2.077  50 
345  00 
990  00 
690  00 

345  00 


1.52000 


3.150  00 
400  60 


mat 

I.I4500 

"   140  00 
"21000 


61.25 
990  JW 


441.03 


1J40.27 
231.36 


176  51 

3  670  52 
93  50 

2184 

24.127  50 


316  95 
62  00 
12  00 
62  02 

19,72128 
6  066  63 
6.360  76 
8  518  70 
8.36961 


100  OO 


;  182  36 

e  ;36  0c 

:66  6C 
680  56 

2  749  OC 

,'  6  79  'E 
64  k;  23 


6,336  00 


50  00 
40  00 

50  OO 


1100 

192  00 


55  00 
20  00 
40  00 
60  00 

20  00 


2500 


160  00 
40.00 


63  7C 
50  00 


10  00 
1000 


35.00 
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Oo 
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k. 
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•i. 
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Bi. 

Bl. 

B». 

•l. 

Bi. 

Si. 

k. 

•i. 
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th 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

0»  .. 

•l. 

Oa  . 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

to.. 

tt.., 

D«.. 

0*.. 

Os 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do... 

Oa  .. 

Bi... 

0»  . 

B»... 

So 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do   . 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Do..- 

Bi-. 

Oo 

Oo 
Oo 
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Bl  .. 
Oo  . 
Do 

Andrnr  R 

Paul  Hjsii 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Bo 
B» 
Bo 


Paul   225  (Ie.ne«r5  Unt  1600  Aioananj  VA  22314 

lis  Janolsky  t  Walker.  1050  C«nn«ct>cul  /Weiiiie.  Ml,  11200  Numo|loa.  K  2M3( 


Empiovci/Ciieot 


O'lcoveni  Cnanne< 

Oo*  frwh  ftu.t  Co 

Ooyoo  Corpo'aiion 

Duty  fr»<  Sliogof']  CnuS  114 

EiKtnc  DriialiiNty  Coalition 

["KOt  Computti  Corp 

(aicoomoo  Co'p 

frtnation  oi  Postal  Police  Otticeis 

feOeiation  Afamtt  Ineomlabie  t  Profressive  Taiation 

!<in  Canlijii  Itilijn.   SPA 

fijlunj  Vessel  Omei  s  Assn 

fieii-Van  Leasmi  inc 

fietoom  10  Adveiise  Coalition 

fu|i  Pnolo  film  USA.  Inc 

Cana-AYoo  Limited 

General  Eieclnc  Co 

Gtnsia'  Container  Co'D 

Claries  Heiittronn  et  ai 

HiitenbranO  Influs'r-es 

Milacrii  Sales  Corp  oi  Ame'ica 

Institute  ol  Scrap  Recjcimi  InOusIries 

International  Fabncan  Institute 

mtenalionai  Soaps  Dealers  Assn  Inc 

itei  Containers  Inieinaiionai  Corp 

IP   Morian  t  Co   Inc 

lena  Band  ol  C^Ktau 

Jonnson  Controls  l*oria  Services  Inc 

Raiser  Aluminum  &  Cnerriicai  Corp 

KenoooO  USA  Corporation 

MO  InlosKSIems 

iKai  Cowmment  Wetlands  Coalilion 

Loop  Inc 

loirloa  University 

Mannote  Ad|uStin|  inc 

MaraOon  Oil  Co 

Mars   Inc 

Mass  Mutual 

Malson  Maviialion  Co 

Matsushita  Electnc  Corp  ol  America 

Maieii  Corp  ol  America 

Metropolitan  lile 

Mitsutisni  Electric  Sales  ol  Amenca  Inc 

Mutual  letisiati«e  Committee 

MCI  Telecommunications  Inc 

Nauiima  USA 

Nammicni  USA 

National  Assn  lor  ine  Supertonduclmj  Super  Collider  (SSC) 

national  Assn  ol  li'e  Unaen»riters 

Nalionai  Assn  gl  Retail  Druuists 

National  Automatic  MercfianOising  Assn 

Natioriai  Caoie  leievision  Assn  Inc 

National  Marine  Manufacturers  Assn 

National  Sott  Ormii  Assn 

Ne«  ror>  lite  Insurance  Company 

Northwestern  Mutual  Lile  Insurance  Co 

Nutrv^ystems  Inc 

NCNt  faas  National  Bank 

NEC  Electronics  (USA)  inc 

NMIBA-National  Machine  looi  Bu'ider  s  Assn 

On«yo  USA  Corp 

Options  Clearing  Corp 

OSC  Bulk  Ships  Inc 

Pioneer  EiKlron.cs  (USA)  (nc 

PNC  financial  Corp 

Reader  s  Digest  Assn  Inc 

Donald  Rector 

Reinsurance  Assn  ol  America 

Reliance  Group  Holdings  Inc 

RepuOiic  ol  the  Marshall  Islands  Development  Aulliority 

Reputiiic  ot  Guatemala 

Retail  Industry  I'ade  Action  Coalition 

Royal  Irusico  Ltd 

Sansui  Electronics  Corp 

Sanyo  ElKtromcs  Inc 

Raymond  f  Schoeniie  )i 

Sedgwicli  lames  Inc 

Sharp  Electronics  Corp 

Charles  E  Smith  Companies 

Smokeless  lotacco  Council  Inc 

Sony  Corp  ol  America 

Sprat  Bay  Corp 

Standard  Federal  Savings  Bank 

Stale  ot  Louisiana  Department  ot  Conservation 

Stiiianiate  ol  Oman 

Syfiron  Corp 

SIS  Hydrpoower  LID 

thomson  Its   Inc 

Tosh. Pa  America  Inc 

Irans  Ocean  Ltd 

Triton  Container 

TDK  USA  Corp 

TEAC  Corp  ot  Amenca 

U  S  ToOkco  Company 

Union  Pacific  Corp 

US  IVC  Corporation 

USX  Corporation 

Waste  Management  mc 

Wayne  County  Michigan 

Western  Forest  Industry  Assn 

Westmghouse  Electric  Corp 

famaha  Eiect-onics  Corp  USA 

Satellite  Broadcasting  (  Communications  Assn 

AHegherty  Power  System  Inc  el  al 

Amdahl  Corp 

American  College  ol  Neuropsychoflharmacolpjy 

American  Trucking  Assns,  Inc 

Business  Council  on  Indoor  Air 

CaiMal  Company 

Government  Altairs  Policy  Council  ol  Reg  Bell  Operating  Cos 

Kawasaki  Motors  Corp  USA 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp 

Novo-Nordisk  Pharmaceuticals  Inc 

Roadway  Services,  Inc 

Security  Lite  ol  Denver   —___„. 


Receipts  Eipenpiturts 


2.370  00 


2  025  00 


352  50 


280  00 


800  00 
735  00 


505  00 


11000 

1  025  00 
11000 

2  200  00 


220  00 

25I7M 

220  OC 


1495  00 

345  00 


440  00 
440  00 


345  00 


5  137  50 

1  710  00 
1,000  00 
1417  50 


220  00 
440  00 

172  50 
3  142  50 


140  00 

IIOOO 


345  00 

6125 

IIOOO 

4  00000 
11.407  50 

3  096  25 

3.277  50 


12.255  00 

570  00 

121125 

11.250  00 


1M.0O 


85  00 


60  00 

45  00 


10  00 


10  00 


20  00 
47  50 


10  00 
80  00 
40  00 
90  00 


7  00 

95  00 


20  00 

524  00 
25  00 
50  00 


15  00 

10  00 
28  00 


12  00 


20  00 


67  09 
152  83 


58  99 
102  92 
104  77 
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O'gan.zatior  0'  inaivOi>a'  F.  "g 


i  Ga- 


»:30C  Wasti.rgic-   BC  ?j!!3e 


:x  Contifci.c^i  Ave  twr  Suue  90C  Washingioi-  DC  ;'903S 

Seconc  lireei  N£   liOC  Washington  DC  ^000?  _, 


Do  

Oo      

Do 

Paji  Wf'ss  R.tkmj  w^a";' 

Do 

Dc 
Pju  wn^  »',soc  a!e>.  iic 
Gwer  Ca^pf.  Pauisor.   ;, 

Do  ^      ^ 

Do  __™_„_._„ ..........._._™„.1I. 

Oo  

Krsti"  E   Pau'sor'    !4D1  [ye  Sfee'  NW  Suiif  600  Washi^g'O"   DC?: 

lor'iny  )  Payne    llbl  Penrsyivai.a  Art    NW  1525  Was"  fg'j'   DC  ;::"<       ....... 

B'uce  PtaOody   1  iO  Maryland  Ave    N{  Wash  ngrc^   DC  230C2 

Chris  Peace  400  E  Sfee!  SW  r52C  Wain  -glo"  DC  ?CCr4 

J  Leon  Peace   Ibth  i  M  Streets  NW  Wash.ngtor.  OC  ?00C5      

Peace  Poct.cai  Actioi^  Coim-ilee   iiO  Maiyanfi  Ave^^e  NE  Washington  OC  20002  . 
Noitnan  [   Pea'sor   i?5  N  Wes' Sfeei  Aieiaif  a   v»::3;4:754 

Ronaia  Pea-son   42?  F.'sl  Street  5E   «?38  Wasningtor   DC  20003  _. 

Pu^sei:  H   Pfarso"    1 'i 56  :5tn  Slietl   NW  1:015  Wasn.ngtor   OC  200C5        

Pea-son  and  Pipkin  inc  422  F.rsi  St'eei  SE   1208  Wasrngron  DC  20003 
ice  P  Peci  |r    15th  i  M  Streets  NW  Wash  ngron   DC  2D0C5 

Robert  Peck    122  Maryland  Ave    NE  Wasn.ngto-   DC  2D0C2      

En  Ptn;   .,5b  liin  Sirte-  NW  »900  Wasn.rgior   DC  2CD05  

Raidai:  G  Pence  2302  HO'se  Pe-  Roa!  He-ndon   vA  22C/;  3406 
Nicriotjs  I  Penning   1801  N  Moore  Street  A-imgici-   VA  ;2?05 
la-r.es  C   Pe'.ni»g!or   5535  Hei-Dsteac  Way  Sp-ing',eic   VA22:5; 

Pennsyi»an.a  Mines  Cor;  PO  Boi  36'  Ebe-sba-g  PA  :5S3; 

Penrsyivan  a  Pwe-  i  Ignt  Cc   2  Nc-n  9-n  Sfeet  Aiie-row   PA  :8101  „.... 

Peoce  '01  Ame-ica   44G4  Faf  ai  H     P'anc   Ti  !5C24  _. 

Ptpoe-  HaiT'  lion  J  Scheet;   :30C  ;9;|-  S'-eet  NW  Wasnmgton  DC  20036 
Ba-t)a'a  K  Pec„ei    :.'5i  Massachuse-r  Ave    NW  II : 8  Washington  DC  2003* 
Perkins  Coie  60?  K'r  Snee'   NW  t»X  Wasn  -g'o"   DC  20005-2811  

Dc  „ 


Dc 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 
Gary  I  Pe-krson   453  Ne»  le-sev  Ave    SE  Wasn  'g'on  DC  20003 
Ricnars  Perie  5  Gia'Tor  S'-ef  Cievty  Case  MD  20815 
)e"ry  I   Pe-iir-ar!   1615  H  St    NWWas^^gto"  OC  2006? 

LeC'nard  Penman  5312  I-aiiway  D-'ve  Rooviiie  MD  20853  .. 

Anne  Powers  Pe"y  5625  Soati-  5'n  Rc.aO  Ar'.ngjon  VA  22204  ..._.. 

Beve->y  Ppr->    19CC  Pennsyva^  a  Avf    NW  Wasn  ngron    DC  23058         

lCT-^~cl   Pt-ry   13::  K  S'reei  NW  S.te  1  ;3C  Washington  DC  20005  .... 

S.san  P.->   :::■:  :yn  S"eet  NW  Wab'  ng'Q"  oc  20005  

K-.n  c   Pf-yna-   .'3  3  Piei-ion-  Ave-je  23-;  I  x-  Anania  GA  30308  . 

Ma-<  Pe-sc'b"   2:3:  San  Pat  ;  4v-   l)  BfUfiey   CA  94?02  

Jcnn  w  Ptsif    :?.  Mo-roe  Ave    «83;  Gianc  Rapes  Ml  J9503  . 

Phiiuos  5  Pete'   3:3^  East.jn  \^'^c  w  F3.r<ieia  CI  06431      ..__._ ,_ 

Go'Oon  A  PetP's   9191  We;|  I.  s  D"ve  Co'.;'n5^5  IN  17201   ..___™...., 

Rphet  Petf's    15  l."oy  Slrpf   «.;  Ne«  Youi   NV  10014  3925  

RiDer-  R   Pete-sen    1330  t  S'-ee'  t^'.:  Wasnngton   DC  20005 

A.a-  Pete-son    I5O5  P-ince  Stree'   »j3:  AieianOr.a   VA  22314     

Ei-he- Pe'e-son    2001  S  Si    NW  15 IC  Wasn.-gtjn   DC  20DD9  ,  ,,  ,      .   ,,, 

Geo»'-n  G  Pe'ensor    1252  Ek  St    NVH   1900  Was' "gtor   DC  20CC5    ... 

rteiena  H-.>rto- Pete-son    1 131  15t- S'-ef   NW  Wasnington  DC  20005   

1  Scon  Pete-son   41C  ti-s-  Sl-ee'  Sf  Wasn.njion   DC  20003 

Kenneth  w  Peterson  Kansas  Petroie^m  Council  1005  Merchants  Tower  Topeka.  KS  66612 

la's  £   Pete-son   .750  K  Street  NW  Was' ngtc   DC  20006  _ 

Kseon  P  PetiiD   1800  M  S'Tet   NW  Wash  ngior   DC  20036  ._-_„_,.„ 

Stsan  F   Peln^nas   1625  K  St-eet  NW  1750  Washington  DC  20006 

Micnaei  J  Pei-ina  )r    ;;ci  :7'n  si-ee'  NW  »33C  Washington  DC  20036 

Pe'-oieun  Ma'kete-s  Assn  o<  Ai^e-ta   ;:20  Ve-noni  Ave    NW  «1130  Washington  DC  20005  , 

Stepha- Pet-y   1803  Massa:n„iP"s  Avenge  NW  Wash.ngion  DC  20036  _. 

Lama  M  Pettey  1'76  Eye  S"eet  NW  15/5  Wash. ngton.  DC  20006  .. 
Susan  M  Pettey  9C.  [  St-ee!  NW  tjOC  Wasf.  ng'on  DC  20004-2837  . 
C  I  Pettit    1'30  Rhooe  isanc  Ave    NW  Washngion  DC  20036 

Pefii  t  Mati"   63:  13tn  Sl-eet  NW  1603  Washington  DC  20005 ^. 

B'tan  y   Pei-y   190:  LSI    NW  It;?  Wasiington   DC  20036  ._ 

Ma'. a  L  P-a"   1455  Pennjyi.an.a  Ave    NW  IIOOC  Wasnmgoton  oC  ?DOr)< 

Steven  )  P*sie-  Natora.  Re' 3'  Fene'a'icn  7C1  Pennsylvania  Avenge  NW  1713  Washington  DC  20004 

Ktt  pijtenhaue'   555  .3in  Sfee'  Sj'te  453  West  ConjmCia  Scat  Wasn  ngion  DC  20304  

Pna-naceutica!  Manutactj'e'S  Assn   HOC  15tn  Street   NW  1900  Wasington   DC  20005        

Ma'S-a-  A  Pi'a'-  6103  Ad -oncack  Ama-iio  TX  79136 

Den- s  J   Pnean    llCl  17'hS'    NW    t6C9  Wash.ng'o-   DC  20C36  

Ma-y  f-ances  Phe'pr    1050  Co- nee-. CLt  Ave    NW  1750  Washi-gton   DC  20036 

w.    am  C  Phe-os   2929  Aiie- Pa-t«ay  HOLS'cn   nt  77019 

W    an-  W  Pheips  PO  Bci  2159  Da  as  TX  75221  

James  B  Phite'   1700  N  Moore  St    11801  Ar'ngton  VA  22209 ^^„, 

Deirore  B  Phiihps   100  Feoe'ai  S'ree- Bos'or  MA  02110       

Do 


lOOlS  . 


Joseph  M  Phillips   1600  Rhode  is. an;  Ave    NW  Wasnngton  DC  20036  . 

Kiislme  Phillips  2000  K  Street  NW  1803  Was^  ngipn  DC  20006 

Phillips  Ni;e'  Ben, am  n  Kr  -  i  Baiio-   31  West  52nd  Street  New  York  NY  1 

Dan  Phythyon    1771  NS-     NW  Warn.ng'on    DC  20036 

Lisa  Piccone    1223  19tn  Sfee:   NW  1233  Wash. ngton  DC  2003t 

Joann  Piccoio   1350  I  St.-ee'   NW  1430  Wash  ngton   DC  23305  

Lori  1  Picktord   2301  M  St-ee'   NW  Wat'ng'-r   DC  20037  

Pauiette  C  PiScock   1 :3C  Cor^ec'c:  Aven„e  NW  »53C  Wasn -,•--  OC  20O3S  . 

Ian  ce  P-eoe-    :  .31  ve'-non' Ave    NW  Wasn  ngi-r   DC  23G05  

Pierson  Se-nmes  S  BeiTiis   1051  3 Is' Sfeet  NW  Wasnmgion  DC  23307        

Do  

Donna  M  Pignatem    1001  Pennsyvania  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  2000*  

Eiitabeth  P  Pigott   155  Ma'Oiehead  Coul  Jackson  MS  39211 

Ma-y  C   Pigott    1331  Penrsyivan. a  Ave    NW  II5OO-N  Wasn-ngtan  DC  20004-1703  

Susa' G  Pk-a'iidas  500  E  St-eet   SW  1953  Washington   DC  20C24 

Pi  .ere  Ma:7a  h  Pa-game-t  I3 -ag.'  Sa.a-e  888  UU  Slreet,  WW,  lUOO  Wasliington.  DC  20006  , 

Dc  

Dc  

Piper  S.  MarOury.  1200  19th  Street  NW  1700  Washington  DC  20036 , 


Oo. 


Oo 

Do 


Pa-"  Pia;a  iliOO  On- 


jei-ey  I   P  '-jccenc  One  Cen 

Do 

William  P  Pitts   1667  K  Street   NW  1300  Washington   DC  20006 
Plains  Cotton  Groyvers  Inc  4510  Engiewood  Lutioock  TX  79411 


NB  68508  


E-^pioye-rCiie-' 

Sskiyoi.  Cc  Boa-:  0'  Supe-vso-s  &  0"ice  -'  Ecjca'on „^ 

ToDacco  Institute  .  

Unio-  Pacific  Cot  ] 

HNSX  Suoetcmpjte-s  i-^;  ,    .   .   ^ 

Nationa  Mtsic  Pvtji  she-s  Assn   he  , 

Newspri-i  Section  ot  'ne  Canaoian  Pup  i  Pape-  Ass' 

Cca'.'ipn  lo'  Ven.tie  Choice 

Cong'essiona  Consultants  iFo'  American  Ass-  0'  Re-  -ec  Pe-sonsI  .. 

Daiysis  Cin.-.   inc  _. 

Kmetic  Concepts  mc 

Cong-essio-a  Co-Luilanis  (For  National  Renal  Admimstiasots  Asiii 

Unitec  Technologies  Corp  .„ 

R)R  Naa  sec  mc  

Ccjnt.  lo'  a  Livahie  World  

A":'a"  Owners  &  Pucts  Assn  

Na'ona  Ass-  :'  Hoi^e  BuiiOe'S  0'  'he  Umteo  States       

Fleet  Rese-ve  Assn  _^      

Pea-son  (.  P.pk-    F-y  Pn,s  ;  3--.  Win  CanO  .,    ,      ~ 

:  C   Pemey  Co   r:  

Pnysic  3^1  Wn:  C3-e  „ 

Ns-.ona  Ass-  :'  Ho-^.e  Buioe-s  c'  'he  US — 

A-ne'ican  C'V"  LiOelies  Un.on  

National  Agncuiturai  Che-r-ica'S  Ass-      

Nal'Ona.  Concre'e  Masonry  Assn  

American  Ass-  n'  School  Adr-inistrators „„. 

National  Assn  to'  Unitormea  Services    ^„ 


Receipts 


Assoc. 3tion  to-  Gove-nmenta'  Leasing  &  Finance  __ 

Ame-ican  Soc  to;  'he  Prevention  ot  Cruelty  to  Aninulj  . 
Ar.e-'Can  Coke  i  Coa  Chernica-s  Institute .. 

Arctic  Aias»3  f  sn.ng  Co-c 

Boeing  Com-3-y 

Bu-iington  Resources 

City  ot  Ane-  :a  

Cook  Iniet  Region  Inc 

Gene-3   [lec'-iC  Cc 

hr^pp  Alias  Eiektronik  GmoM 

WxC  Hea'-g  All. 


ne'  ca  V3-3gement  Ccp 


Ame-ca-  Acve-'sing  Federation 
fia'C'-a  Re-ac  ntation  Counseling  Assn 
0-Y>  E-e-g*  C: 

Potomac  Eiect'ic  P-^we-  Company 
IBM  Co-c 

Ame-.can  B-s  Ass-  

Georg  a  Powe-  Cc 

Ane-.cans  to-  Nonsmokers'  Rights  

Micn.gar  Muncipai  Cooperative  Group 

General  Electric  Co 

Juvenie  Products  Manufacturers  Assn 

Mo-aii'y  .n  MeOia   Inc 

N3'ionai  G-a-n  I-3c!e  Council „ 

Ar^e-ican  Dptcnet'ic  Assn 


International  0'g3n.73tion  Ot  Coi^sumers  Unions 
Disti.ieo  Sprits  Caunc    ot  the  US    mc 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Manutacturmg  Co  

Amer.can  Nuc.ear  Energy  Council .„ 

A-ie-ica-  Pet'o.ejm  institute      

Fooo  Marketing  mstituie    

Coopers  &  LyOrand     

Manviiie  Corporation 

Cosmetic  Toiletry  &  Fragrance  Assn.  Inc 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn 

Dew  Cnem.cai  Co 
American  Assn  0 


American  Assn  of  Homes  tor  the  Aging    .,...._^ 

National  SoiiG  Wastes  Management  Assn  

Ame-ican  Su7uki  Motor  Corp  .... 

inte'n3!,onai  Assn  ol  Drilling  Contractors ... 

New  £ng:ana  Cauncii  Inc    __. 

N3'  ona  Reta    Feaeratioo  . „..< .„„.„.. 

Un'On  Pacific  Corp  . 


Southwesrern  Pupiic  Service  Co  ...... 

Pacfic  Seatooa  Processors  Assn  .,_ 
U-ien  Oil  Co  ot  Canto-nia 

American  Genera.  Corporation      . 

FINA  he  

Mag-avox  Electronic  Systems  Co  ... . 

Bank  of  Boston  Corporation  

F.'st  National  B3nk  of  Boston  

Nafiona  R.iie  Assn  at  Amenca 

Nat. ona  Comm.ttee  to  P-ese-ve  Socai  Secu-.ty  4  MecicafO  . 

Rve-Oay  Corp  ..... 

Nat. ona  Assn  0'  Broadcasters  

A.-pprrs  Assn  Coun:.:  International  

Motorola  Inc  ...  .... 


American  PuDnc  Ppwe'  Assn 
Bait. more  Gas  i  Ee-.c  Cc 

American  Meoieai  Assn  

Mau'i'ius  Sug3r  Syndicate  ...... 

Ok  3homa  Natura'  Gas  Company 

A^e-.can  Ccunc '  of  L  te  hsu-ance  

E-'e-gy  Se-vices  inc 

Nat.c-a.  Assn  at  Manu'acture-s  ........ 

Amp-. can  AutomoDiie  Assn  ....... 

Ac  Hoc  Ccmm.tiee  a'  M.tua  Func  Manajei»  . 

C.*y  0*  Pc-tS''noL,rn  New  Ha-^psnit  

La'.n  Amencan  Managemen-  Assn  , , .„ . 

Na'.ona.  '  'e  P-atect.on  Ass-         

VI  a  Ba-'    U  5  A  __ 

D'pc-  MarKeti-g  Assn  „ 

EC  son  Eiect-ic  Institute ,     

t-'prmar  or  InOust-y  Assn  .  , ,  

Jcu'na.  a'  Comme-ee  inc 

Meac  Da'a  Ce-'3    1-; 

McG'3tn  No--  Mui.in  4  H.3S-  PC  ;fo-  Nep-aska  C3"^e  ic  Con'e-ence: 

McG-a:h  Nc.'^n  Mu'nn  i  K-3'j  "C  iFo-  Septe-tw-es'  S3  u'e  tc  laOo-  mc 

AmCan    Corp 


.  353  DC 
5  632  53 

3;  6t 

975  00 
13  345  50 
'.5  000  0C 

15783  70 

711  16 

2.00000 

...»..»«. 

354  16 
2  900  00 
2  914  02 
5  OOC  OC 

9' 96 
1065  70 

3  518  83 

100  00 


1.50000 


SJMM 
113S.K 
3.4K27 


ZJMM 


22S»M 

~TSifbb 

11658 

719  00 

2.687  50 

12  402  50 

1.222  00 

48.415  71 

20000 

8100  00 

94962 


1.000  00 

2  500  00 

91681 

500  00 
2.200  00 

500  00 
2.500  00 
20.000  00 

14968 

500  00 

500.00 
12.73100 


3.000  00 
7.500  00 

42  642  50 
6.71040 

22  500  00 

4  400  00 
29  000  04 
5.867  91 

2.090  00 

1.377  00 

265  00 

4.50000 

4.50OO0 

2.000  00 

748  30 

3  750  00 


;  000  00 
3.00000 


I.93S.44 


1,202.50 


11200 
1.00000 


Eioenoiture-. 


liua 


(72.11 

tjmn 
ii.nB.00 

75.56 


2.062  50 
687^0 


26III 
40303 

iiido 

7500 

2.298  69 

9.446  00 

1.92692 

8  00 


95  52 


858  00 


25  00 
19.963  08 


6.236  00 
184  98 


17109 
305  76 
42.642  50 
110  45 
688  OC 

£975  85 
2.372  40 
1.752  52 

3.438  74 
177  57 


534  90 


10016 

3191 


2.010.00 


2.100.00 

1400 

2.100.00 

2100  00 

2  100  OC 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RtCORD— HOUSE 


May  20,  1992 


Organi;itK)n  or  IndiviSuil  Filing 


P-- J  ;   iW  9723?  ?045 

w     ,  -  ,      „,,'    j-  r   DC  ?0OO5 

j'le  li90  £mi  lillatli><i|ioii  DC  ?0004 


PUnnM  PjfeninoM  fed  ol  «meiicj  inc   :C10  MasiK^uwns  »wnue  l««  5ll<  fl  WiSMipon  DC  2003* 
Reu£»n  C  Pljnlico  400  NE   M.' 
M.cnjei  L  Plilnei   12:C  I  v^' 
Ronald  I  Plait  2550  M  Sltf   NV 
Ion  PiKam  ii5  ;3tn  Sit?*!  IM 

Do 

Do    

Bl 

Do 
Wyii  W  Pujet  IliO  ConwcKtl  *«    IW  1205  Wasriington  OC  2M36 
I  R  Piouid.  400  N  Capiloi  SI'KI  fM  <85(  Wasi«n|lon  DC  20001 
RebKca  S  Po«  PO  Boi  2450  ClaftsOun  WV  26302-2450 
Policy  Consulting  Scviccs  Inc   i;07eSl'eel  NW  •725  Washington  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 
Mntfj  Poiiac*  Of  Gitfnwcn  Piaia  PC  Boi  2568  Gieemncn  CI  06836 
Micneu  Poilak  601  i  Slwl  m  Wasftmgton  DC  20049 
UUtH  M  PoiUffl   1701  K  Slrwl  «»  1503  Wasnmgton.  DC  20006 
loomas  B  Pollard  )r    P  0  Draw*'  2426  Columbia  SC  29202 
William  B  Pomeroy   1255  235  "--f'   NW  18"  WjiHinglon  DC  20037 
lames  )  Pooham   1200  ISf  '■  "■   NV*  A  i  -    j'      DC  20036 
JosJBh  »  Pooolo  li    1500  Wi  ■..    8.:-  'V 1  ■   «,i.  •  »/iington  Vt  22209 
Port  ol  S«attle  PO  6ii    ,'  *j"-  aa  .s,;) 
I  Craig  Pottet   1025  .f^   ■•-f   fti   14      Washington  DC  20O36-6101 
Sara  C  Potter  1201    ■■    -rr-  wi  aj-,- ngton  DC  20036 
lohn  C  Pouiand  560  i  a    •    j  A-wd  Iraii  Dallas  IX  75227 

Powell  Goldstein  Fra;>    >,  V    y,     '31  Pennsylvania  AM    WM  M  Fk»r  S  Washington  DC  20004 
John  )  Power  815  Idli  ii    mi  Ajsn.ngton  DC  20006 
Prather  Seeger  Doolinie  (  Fanner   1600  M  Street  NW  7lh  Floor  WasKingtoii.  DC  20036 

Do 
David  I  Pratt    1:30  Connetticul  •«    NW  1 :30C  Washington  DC  20036 
RoOert  L  Pratt  PRWIS  he  30C  In.'d  ««cnue  Waitnam  M«  02154 
Donald  Piston  400  Nortn  Wasnngion  St'wl  Ariandr.a  V«  22314 
Preston  Gales  Eliis  Rouveias  (  Weeds   Uii  New  'o'k  Avenue  NW  1500  Washington  DC  20006 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Bt 

(D  

Do 

Harold  Price  1 533  New  Hamoshi-e  Ave   IM  Washington  DC  20036 
Woodruti  M  Price   1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  1560  Washington  DC  20004 
Price  Watertiouse   1801  K  St    NW  1700  Washington  DC  20006 

Do 
Ann  L  Pride,  1776  I  Street  NW  1275  Washington  DC  20006 
Daniel  B  Pnest,  1825  PI  St ,  NW  Suite  210  Washington  DC  20006 
Sheila  M  Prindiviile.  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave    NW  11000  Washington  DC  20036 
Sydney  ProOst.  1250  Eye  Street  IWr  1900  Washington  DC  20005 

Pmcompetilive  Rail  Steering  Committee  c7o  Vuono  lavelle  i  Gray  2310  CrinI  Building  PittjBorjh  PA  15219 
Profit  Sharing  Council  ot  America.  20  N  WKker  Dnve  Chicago  IE  6O606 
Proieci  Cure  Inc   1101  Connecticut  Ave    NW  1403  Washington  DC  20006 
Pete' D  Prowitt   1101  17ih  Street  NW  1400  Washington  DC  20036 
lames  C  PtuiH   1050  17lh  St    NW  1500  Washington  DC  20036 
leny  I  Pru;an.  1333  New  Namosn.re  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  2O036 
George  Piytuia   1000  Wilson  Boulevard  42800  Arlington  VA  22209 
Public  Citi/en  Inc  2000  P  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036 
Public  Employe  DeDanment  AFL  CX).  815  I6in  St    NW  Washington  DC  20006 
Public  Strategies  620  Congress  Avenue  §310  Austin  IX  78701 

Do 
Public  Strategies  Washington  Inc   1455  Pinnsytvinn  Ave   IW  tIlOO  Wjslwiglon  DC  20004 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Philip  N  Puli;;-  Ir    166?  K  Slieel  NW  1600  Washington  DC  20006 
Oavid  £   Puiien   1625  K  Street  NW  •;50  Washington  DC  20006 
Brensa  Pulley  1875  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  I2lh  Floor  Washington.  DC  20009 
June  F  Puliiam  801  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  1620  Washington  DC  20O04 
Cha-les  H  PuTell  200  Pam  Avenue  New  Yon  HI  10166 
loin  R  Purcell  204  I  Slreel  NE  Washington  DC  20002 
Ihomas  W  Purcell   100  Oaingertield  Road  Aleiandria  VA  22314 
Sue  P  Pu-vis,  PO  Bot  14042  St  Petersburg  FL  33733 

Do 
Earte  W  Putnam  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC  20016 
Everett  Pyalt  4560  North  25lh  Road  A/imgion  VA  22207 
Howard  Pyte  III   1050  17lh  Street  m  41250  Washington  DC  20036 
Robert  N  Pyle  t  Associates  PO  Ba  3731  Washington  DC  20007 

Do  .,.„ 

Do  .,.,  „,  _ 


tmpKiytr/Clwit 


Ne'co  Inc 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Fashion  Accessories  Sh  opefs  Ajsn 

McCamish  Martin  t  LoeNler  (For  American  Coll  Corpl 

McCamisn  Martm  1  loettier  (For  Central  South  West  Corp) 

McCamish  Kartm  I  loefie"  (For  Citicorpi 

McCamish  Martin  t  ioe»ti«r  (for  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corpl 

McCamish  Martm  i  Loettier  (For  National  Assn  ol  Broadcasters! 

McCamish  Martm  (  Loettier  (for  Semaiechi 

Brown  t  Root  Inc 

U"  ted  transportation  Union 

CNC  T'ansmission  Corp  

N-ssan  Motor  Company  Ltd  .„„.... 

Nssan  Motor  ManutKturing  Corp  USA 

Nissan  North  A/nenca  Inc 

N*C  Rf  Corp 

A.nierican  Assn  ot  Retired  Persons 

Security  Pacit<  Corp 

Neisen  Pruet  Jacobs  t  PoHard  (for  Greenwood  Oe«tio«mem  Corpl 

Inieinatonai  Communications  Assn 

Association  o'  Independent  television  Stations  Inc 

Roadway  Services  Inc 

Ocpenheimer  Woitt  (  Doneliy 

National  Educatron  Assn 

Philip  Morris.  USA 

Iroouois  Gas  Transmission  System 

American  Fed  ol  labor  t  Congress  ot  Industrial  Organuations 

Government  ot  Rheiniand-Ptat/ 

Preussag  AG 

American  Insurance  Assn 

Ihermo  Electron  Coris^hefmedics  Inc 

National  Assn  ot  Professional  insurance  Agents 

Ame'ican  Fisheries  Coalition 

American  President  bnes 

Bay  Ship  Management 

Beiimgham  Cold  Storage 

Brown  Forman  Corp 

B'owhing  KaiKflic  Beriy  i  Hoven 

Burlington  Northern  Railroad  Co 

Caiista  Corp 

Cnamofrj  Development  Co  Inc 

Compi,tei  Systems  PoKy  Project 

Council  on  Research  (  Technology 

Data  General  Corp 

Earthouau  Proiect 

Hewlett  PacUrd  Co 

Intelsat 

Rrait  General  Foods 

Kyokuyo  Co  ltd 

MiCOSOlt  Corp 

MormK  Marine  Group  Inc/Momx  Marme  Iransport  Inc 

National  Council  on  Compenution  Insurance 

National  Hydropower  Assn 

Nichiro  Corp 

NiSSui  Shipping  Corp 

OMICorp 

PkiIic  Medical  Center 

Pilney  Bowes 

Port  ol  Seattle 

RokuChu  Marine  Corp 

Scitwa'e  PuDishers  Association 

Sjunar  Shicping  Inc 

laiyo  GyOQio  Katiushiiu  Kjisha 

tele  Communiralions    Inc 

Iransportalion  Institute 

Tri-City  Industrial  Development  Council 

Uni\«rsify  ol  Washington 

Westmghouse  EiKtnc  Company 

National  Assn  ol  Retired  Federal  Employees 

CSX  Corporation 

General  Eiectric  Co 

Inwstment  Company  Institute 

Entergy   Inc 

Enwroncorp.  Inc 

National  Solid  Waste  Management  Assn 

Distilled  Spirits  Council  ot  the  U  S    Inc 


American  President  Companies  ltd 
laaco.  Inc 
Atlantic  Richlieid  Co 
Grumman  Corporation 


Sammonj  tnierpnses  Inc 

Southwest  Airlines  Co 

American  Irucliing  Assns   Inc 

Blue  Cress  Blue  Shield  Assn 

Boston  Capital  Partnen  Inc 

GIECH 

Hyatt  Ifgai  Plans  Inc 

Jewelers  ol  America.  Inc 

Meiican  Department  ol  Commetce  t  FuiaiKt 

National  Assn  ol  Cham  Drug  Stores 

Southwest  Airlines 

Stu7in  and  Camner 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp 

Manv'iie  Corporation 

LeBoeui  Lamb  L^Oy  t  MacRae  (For  National  Asv 

Eguilai  Inc 

Coudert  Brothers 

National  Fro»n  Food  Association 

Printing  Industries  ol  America  Inc 

Florida  Power  Corp 

Florida  Progress  Coip 

Amalgamated  Transit  Unan  AR-CIO 

Houston  Industries  Inc 
Eikem  Metals  Company 
Independent  Baiiers  Assn 
SIrjtcor 


.RKn_e;i  ..NACRll 


Receipts 


12  64563 
2.232  00 
4  250  00 


105  00 
105  00 


2  500  00 
500  OO 


10  762  00 

779  J« 
5  873  08 


I  500  00 


8  445  50 

763  50 
900  00 

6  097  50 

1480  00 
1.655  00 


16  207  00 
30.74150 


6  000  00 


390  00 
812  49 


50000 
2.000  00 


11874  00 


EjOenS'lu'tS 


;<  545  bj 

480  52 
215  55 


74  34 


10  343  00 

48519 

BOO  16 

281000 


2.67? '1 


1800  00 

8  530  00 

105182 

17  465  37 

133  OO 

5  053  70 

81268 

81000 

46  00 

5  280  00 

1087  00 

22  90 


93103 


16  50 
187U 


270  00 

625  00 

69  63 

53  837  00 

58  727  00 

83  274  36 

13  419  98 

18  750  00 

80  51 

8.400  00 

7  685  33 

1251000 

366  12 

80  000  00 

2  810  76 

12  000  00 

476  13 

54  00000 

454  23 

15000  00 

6100 

20  000  00 

10600 

33  332  00 

865  50 

6  000  00 

466  90 

3  32500 

250  00 

l.OOOOO 

lO.OOOOO 

2.000  00 

500  00 

2  500  00 

3  025  00 

1.773  00 

754  00 

558  00 

8.000  o: 

4.250  00 

M }': 

3  000  00 

1 50  OC 

3.000  OC 

250  00 
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0'gani;a'iO^ 


c.i  I 


OC  T'CMS  . 
36 


Dc 
Parncia  A  Queaiy  6»  ;bt>  Si'fei   NW  l3bC  Was^nJ'or   OC 
Ha-o.a  P   Oumn  )r     li3C  !?'«  Si    NW  Was^nglon    DC  r'3C36 

Johr  £   Ou,nr    i  i  Beacon  Sneei  •415  Rosier   MA  3210« „, 

Ea^  C  Ouisr   1850  M  Slreel  NW  4600  Wasftngion   DC  ?0C3t  

letirey  I  Ouyie   720  N  Hign  School  Ro   InCianapoiiS  IN  462K 

George  Gregory  Raao   555  13I^  Slreel  NW  i:26C  East  Was^nfon  DC  2O0OI  . 

Man  I  Raaoe   1615  L  St    m  t^nz  Wasn.ngior  DC  20036 

Aiei  RaS'n    1200  New  Hai^pm  -e  »ve    NW  150?  Wasr  ag'jr   DC  00036 

Dc 

Dc 
Rsa^-Eifclionics  Osiers  U-'O-   i4. 
RafliO-Tfievsion  News  D^'ecio's  Ais' 
less  A  Rae   iOCl  Pynrsyiwai^  i  Ave 
Raga-i  i  Masor    ;:ifc  ;t'"  Sl'pel   I 

Dc 


i  Mo»  a-  Re  Pa-a'^a  C  '»  Bfd:h  a  3240' 

:00C  Co'^eciic- Ave^je  NW  l£:^Wai'- 
NW  Wasi-  -pQr.  DC  OOOOi 
IW  1800  Washingtc-   DC  20005     


DC  00036      


Do 

Ot __ 

Od 

Ob 

Bo 

Oe .... 

Do 

Do    

Do 
Dc 
I  Ra-a:''    ?99  S^nse' 
Tanya  A  Ra-a-   OiSC  M 


II. 


"a',  f  R3'  sU:» 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Ot  . 
Do. 


ve*  B  «!   'i  "a^ge  Oh  li;  ;f 
it'fe'  NW  >>:-  Washington.  OC  20037.1301 
M  l--tf   NW  wasn  ngton  DC  20036 


way  Pntmi  kisMvte,  700  NtitH  Fa  -ai  Si  Aieia^Sr  a  VA  22314 

-  Vemoo  Rtinboll  IT  6S5  15th  Slreel  NW  Suite  300  Washington  DC  200OS 

Dc 
DOW  icDoy  :f-b:  .  S'Tei  NW  •20«'iiiij*n'BM7K  20036^7^ 


•  1800  Portland  OR  97201 
-  d  Av<.    NW  l.i(  1180  Washington.  OC  20004 


MD  20849-1725 


^i'on  DC  20036 
ijton.  OC  20005 


037  . 


)c^-  C   Ran- J   00?  SW  Cc  ^ 
Sr.-g?  Ra^c-3i   .4b:  Pf- 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Oi-s  Hi'-.!,    .3«:  P-.j-:  O' rt  PO  Br.>  .■.:B3'.>v 
n- -.if-  M  ta-:  ::;.     "■    mi  i-..  aj.-  -,■•;■  O'C 
D;-a  :  A   Ba-;a     _■;.  0  '•  »e'   Ni  Aa-.-  -j';-    DC  '.'- 

Dt 
Ja~fi  D  Ra'igf   ;  .55  Con^fiMu- Ave    NW  JSOO  Was^i^ 
Of'jK'.i  G  Rangp   :30:  [y»  'J-tf   NV»  I95C  [as*  Was^ 
D  MiC'3»  RatpocKjri   PO  Boi  iOO;:  Pioe-.i  «  S:0?0 
RasKy  &  Cc-pa"y  One  Beaca^  Si'pef  Bcs'o"  MA  000. C 
MagCa  A  Rala  s*    Ti-iee  Cc^ie'C  a   P-ace  Ncrro*   VA03:Oj-0!9 
Icn- W  Ra.i>' )i    105C  Cc-oeciiCl  A«f    NW  Wasn.ngior   DC  O: 

CarO'  I   Ra.'SlO'    IO5O  CornKi.cul  Awt    NW  Wash.rgiE'    DC  00G36    

G  Oa«iC  Ravenca"  iOO:  Cur^K'.'^^-  Ave  NW  150'  Was-  "gto-  DC  0'0036 
Wi.)  an- Ra-Ca-  Rawson  950  N  GifSe  R:a-  »,tOAringicn  VA  O-o:;  .i'A 
B-ucf  A  Ray  B-.:e  Ray  J  Coi-pa-y  c«  A  Si-wi  N£  WastimgM.  DC  2!U!12  . 

Dc  

Dc ., 

Icrr  H  RayCu-ri    . 8C  i  »  S'-efi   NW  Wasn  -gto"   DC  20006  

rtfienf  Raycei    :C?C  ;il-  Sl-«t   NW   1600  Was-iir.glon   OC  20036 

DaviS  A  Raymond   1005  Ccc-'fciici  Ave    NW  •;o;«  Washington  K  20036  , 

Kama!   Reagan  6;5  l-f  SI'ee'  NW  Wasn  "g'on  OC  20005 

ReaiiSlit  Securty  tor  Ane-ica   PO  Bo  ?64  Osmiosn  Wl  54902 

Inja  0  Rea'iO   ,  lOO  Ccnnec-c^-  Ave    NW  Wasn.ngion.  DC  20036  . 

RfCp'C  ng  iic.si-y  Assn  o'  A'.e'ica   he    .020   91'  St .  NW  1200  Washington.  DC  20036 

Jcnn  M  Rec'3'   005  Dange-.fiC  Rj   Aieia'.Jra  VA  22314 

Donald  L  Res'xl   bOifSi-ffl  NW  Wasn.ngion  OC  20049     _ 

)e-i  3inf  RetC   ;b6?H  Slreel  NW  aO'.O  Wasn.ngion  DC  20OO8  „ 

ic  Reed  60  ;£  Slreel  NW  Was-i.-gicn   DC  00049  _..._ 

Ma-y  Reed  60C  Marytans  Ave    Sw  «?O0  Wasn,ngion  OC  20024  

Mic'aei  L   ReeC    1100  151^  Sirpel   NW  »90C  Wasurngton  DC  20005   

Pfec  St  in  Snaw  1  McCiay   1000  Iftti  Si  reel  NW  Washington  OC  20036 

Oc 
R::,p- «  Reeg   1420  K.ng  Sl-eel  Aieianona  VA  22314-27;5 
Rffsf  CoTnunicalions  Companies  Inc    2!  1 1  Wilson  Boulevard  #500  Ailinjton.  VA  22201 

)  RonaiC  Reeves  234.  Ciysla'  Drve  Ariirgipn   VA  20227  ™_.— 

Mann  A  Regaia   i:0:  :5in  Sireel  NW  aaOO  Washington  OC  20005  

R  Breni  Regan   :66;  «  Slreel   NW  »;000  Warn  ngicn  DC  00006 

Imothy  J  Regan   1455  Pt-isyva- a  Av    NW  lb"  Wasn -gton  OC  20004    .^ 

Icnn  I  Regg.l's  I'    95  B»-3r  A<e-.;f  PO  Bci  4?:  Boo-ion  NJ  C70O5         

RfgiOna  A,-:  -f  Assx  a-  c-    ::;:  C.n-K'cul  Ave.  NW.  1700  Washington.  DC  20036 

Dav :  R  Re-    k:  Ma-»  r:  A^    ja  i'OO  Washington  OC  20024 

Reic.iiei  i  Scsie.  .?4:  Pe-",i>!ya-..o  .Ave.,  NW.  II200  UKaslwigton.  DC  20006 

Oo  1-...™ . — 

Oo „...„ — ___ 

Oc  

M:-afi  w  RfiO   1300  I  Sneel  NW  Wasn,Rgion  DC  20005 

Re  1  S,  P'lesi  c/o  Mr  Michael  W  Fader  70!  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Wastiiiigton.  DC  20004  . 

Oo   .:i-_-„.„w,.z.,:...: ...-izziiiizizzzzizziizz 

Do  ^- .--- --         -      - - 

Oc  

B..-iie  G   Reiiiy   135C  i  S'-ee-   NW  Was'  -g'cn   DC  JjOO:        

I'Oy  Rf  ni-art   3000  S'fwa-i  Pa'kway  Si.iie  006  RcseDu-g  OR  97170  ■ 

Remsu'ance  Assn  ol  Ame'ica   1819  L  Si    NW   ?!n  Fioo' Washington  DC  20036    ^ 

CW'Sime  W  Reilf   1330  Conneciicu'  Ave  NW  Suite  300  Washington.  DC  20036  

let  P  Rene   lOOCS'-ee'   NW  tS?:  Wasri-gion  DC  20001 ~.™ 

Oc  

Judy  Rei-soe-gf'   0000  R  Slreel  NW  Was"  ngion  DC  20006      

ESwarC  Reta   :?3C  Rnode  isanc  Ave    NW  Washingion   OC  20036 „_„ 

Gaien  J  Resei  Pepsico  Inc  Py'crase  NY  105??  _. 

Barciay  I  Resier   162?  h  5i    NW  1800  Washingun  DC  00006         . 

Re!  red  Otiice's  Assn  201  N  WasHingion  Si  Alexandra  VA  22314    ..___„___„._ 

Vm-ent  P  Reusing   1620  I  Si-eel  NW  #800  Washmgipn   DC  20036      ... 

Aian  V  Reuiner   :?57  N  SiTe!  NW  Wasnington  DC  20036  . — 

Gregg  M  Reynolds   1441  Ga'diner  Lane  Lou'Sviiie  K»  40213 

FreOenci  W  Rhodes   UK  Je'lerson  Davs  Highway  «8!  1  E  Arimglcn  VA  22202  . 
James  R  Ricciuli   1615  I  Sl'eei  NW  (lOOO  Washington  DC  00036 
Grate  Ellen  Rice   600  MaTians  Ave    SW  Washington   OC  00C:4 


f-;.oyf-'Ce- 


-lec  Ass' 


Wei--  foods  inc 

B'ue  C-oss  i  Blue 

Naiiona  Coa-  Ass*- 

Ame'icar  Peiroieur^  i-si  ijie  . 

Toyota  Molo'  Saies  USA  Inc 

ms  a-a  Sialewioe  Assn  o'  Ru-a.'  Eieclnc  Ciooeiaiirfs  lac  . 

Med'roniC     Inc 

Me-o  &  Cc   Inc  ; J.Z 

Te-nessee  iraiiey  P„t)iic  Poyve*  J^sn         „ 

Ra:  r  &  Assx  ales  Inc  IFoi  Wasningion  Put'ic  ftiimSl^^fitmi  . 
Ra:  r  &  Assoc  ales  inc    ' '-  -  "  — ^i-  m--'^- ----» 

RaJiC  O-iCe-s  U"is- 


Fo' Washington  p.niic  UHilygnhclttai) 


Inc 


Inc 


A^e-iCan  COij^Ci   d1  lite  insurance 
Are-ica-  Buf3y  ci  Snipping 
Ai^piican  Srip  Bciiiing  Cc 
Bec'le'  Co'p 

Be    Ai  anic  Neiwc*  Services 
Cn.  crers  Te'ev  Sicn  Woriishop 

K^,K»»3-    Inc 

Na'iona  B.  11  Ca-'if'S  Inc 

P;  Rey-O'is  Nabiscc  Inc         

Se3  L3-C  Se^^ce  mc  .._„. 

5ec."y  Pac'iC  Leasing  Co'DOratno 

Sec. "ly  Pac'iC  National  Ban>       

Slinsor  Ur^Cif  Cc  i  Miiie'  Redwood  Co  ._ 
Terriiori3  Sav.'gs  &  Lean  Uss-  


An-iei'Can  'as"  Force  loi  LeOanon 

G-a'am  i  Ja-nes  (For  Amcntecn  Be'i  Aiian'it  Bei  Sc."  i  f  al) . 

G-ana^  S  Ja-^es  (Fo'R  R  Donnelley  &  Sons  CompjnyJ  

G'ana-^  &  James  iFc-  Eng'isn  Bay  Cc-p'  

G'anam  &  James  (Fo'Tece-a-  Jj3ges  Assocalion) 

Gianam  &  james  IFo'  linnc.  s  heaim  Tac-iiies  Jluthor'*v' 
G-anam  &  james  !Foi  Mii*  Spec  allies  Cc- 
G'anam  &  James  IForNa'iona.  Ass-  o'  i^n-.g-a'-on  J.:ges 
C'a-a-  i  James  iforNaiiC-a,  Cc.nc,  :•  u  S  Mags-ales) 

CriiCagp  Mercantile  E^jcna-ge 

RainOon  law  Otiice  (For  National  Fulures  Assnl 


Lindsay  Har?  Neii  t  Weigier  (ForMoei  Corp)        

Capitol  St'ategies  he  iFor  Arizona  Stale  Universili)  _..„ 

Advocacy  Group  (For  Ariiona  Stale  University)      

Capitoi  Strategies  Inc  (For  Georgia  Souihem  Univtuity) 

Advocacy  Group  (For  Georgia  Southern  Unive-sity)   

Advocacy  Group  (For  University  ol  Utah) 
American  Occupational  Thefspv  Ass-   mc 
Ccnsumens  Union  ol  US    i-c 

Automotive  Service  Ass- 

Naiiona   hdepenoen' Da -y  faces  Assn    .. 
Was'e  Management   I-c 

Continental  Airl,nes  Ho-atngs  mc  

Sail  Rve-  Proiect  

Nat  ona.  Cable  Telev-sion  Assn     

N0'*ol»  Southern  Coip 

American  Paper  Institute.  Inc 

Ampiican  Paper  Institute  Inc 

Asfilana  Oil    In: 

American  Boiler  Manu'act.rers  Assn.  hit 

ABB  Traction   mc 

Bayiey  Seion  Hcspi'ai  

Cumberland  Paciung  Company    .,..^„_^.. 

Westmghouse  Eiecl'ic  Corp  

American  Express  Co       .,.„. „„„.    . 

Ebasco  Services  inc 


International  Union  o*  Bricklayers  &  Allied  Crattsmw 
American  Bamie-s  Ass-  


National  Ass-  -.'  Reiii  0-.,ggisls 
American  Ass'  pi  Re'  red  Persons 
Ronm  &  Maas  Company 
Ame'ican  Assn  ol  Ret  red  Persons 


Naiicnai  Fed  o'  moependent  Business  (NFTB! 
Pharmaceutical  Msnuiacture's  Assn 
Hign  Speed  Rail  Assn 

PaCiO-Teievsion  News  Directors  Assn      . 

Na'  ;-a'  Society  c'  P-:"es5ionai  Engineers  „ 

P-   p  Mo"  s  USA 

u  3  Ai-  mc 

Na'  5-2  Ccnc,;  pt  Community  Bjntets 

Southwestern  Bell  Cocp  

Coming  Inc 


National  fed  ol  Independent  Business  

Interim  Gowmment  ot  National  Unity  ot  Libena 

National  Coalition  Government  ot  the  Union  o)  Bunii)  . 

Peoples  Progressive  Party  

United  Coconut  Assn  ot  the  Philippines    . ~_ 

Ame-ican  Postal  Workers  Union.  AfL-CIO  . 

Commiiiee  ol  Corporate  leiecommunicalions  USM 

CIAC  Group  „ 

Ed  son  Electric  Institute  ____ 

Pride  Retihing  Inc _., „„_. 

Ut  'ly  Decommissioning  Tax  Gioup „ 

f  o'd  Motor  Co  „^ 

Dcugias  Timpe-  Ope'aic-s  i-c  ._. 

Syntheli:  O'gani;  Cnemrca  Ms-.'a'.-fs  Assn 

Reno  Cayanaugn  i.  Nc--  t   f:-A-e--.-  R  si  ManagemenlCua  . 
Reno  Cayanaugn  t.  Ho- g   fo-nivs-g  A^'nn- -y  ms.'anco. *«)  . 

Na'onai  Comm  i-  p-psf-vr  Sx  3  Se^.'-y  &  MeOica'P 

Na'iona.  Sc  d  Wastes  M3-3ge~en'  Assn  ..... .. 

Pepsicc  mc  ..._. 

Coca-Coa  Company  „... — 


Metropolitan  lite  msu-ance  Cos 

ini  I  Union  Un-lec  Act:  Ae'cspace  t  ftgnc  Im piemen;  Worke'S 
KfC  Cc'P 

Loral  Corporation 

Mfrcft  &  Co    Inc  . 

Amp'ica-  farm  Bu'ea.  fede-a'ion  


Receipt; 


3  ^50  OC 
7  ?50  00 
9  00COC 
i  50C  OC 

j  OOC  OC 

1  50C  00 

1  343  75 

82  50 

6:00 

' ';'.  00 

4.57926 

500 
500  00 

3.15625 
2  500  00 



5.000  00 

S.OOOOO 

33.75000 

ii7i!3 

89  86 

4  500  00 
21.000  00 
20.000.00 

153.08 

ISJMM 

tUM 

\3M 

3.400  00 
3.300  00 
58.95024 
18  000  00 


2  50000 

l.OOOOO 

12,937  50 

103  44 

3.550  OC 
18.00000 

1.680  00 

4.000  00 


5.75000 

2  000  00 

e.359  93 
17  371  10 
5987 17 
235  00 
5.01100 
3.379  00 
3.000  00 


1,500  OC 
9.325  OC 


[ipendiiures 


657  65 

46  33 

58.95024 

5,47722 


12.904  00 

5.590  89 


5.000  00 

28.955  25 

28.955  25 

700  00 

150  00 

70126 

19196 

86173 

3  189  OC 

700  00 

4.00O  00 

35  00 

5.300  00 

1.000  00 

1  250  OO 

2.000  00 

206  25 

n  OOC  00 

52  52 

2.00000 

389  23 

2.000  00 

1.150  00 

4  875  00 

400  00 

40.000  00 

5.082  25 

1  133  55 

245  23 

10.082  92 

882  29 

3.465  05 

2.625  77 

iili 

316  26 

2  500  00 

747  30 

500  00 

6  365  5C 

10.298  00 

88  35 

50C  OC 

47:40 

450  DO 

1  197  96 

98.097  93 

48.151  37 

500  00 

24.702  75 

4o:oc 

?96  i 

4.250  00 

50 :  OC 

94  oo 
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Ogjni/atroo  or  InOividuil  Filing 


Micnjei  r  Richari)  410  fust  Slie«t  Sf  WiSliiniiw  OC  20003 

RicliJ'd  Richatds,  Iw  (Wice  ol  R^hjcd  RictijtiJi  1025  Thomjs  We'sor  St'Mt  NW  IIOS  Wisliinilon  K  2000/ 

Do 
kiiii  M  RichjrOson  2301  M  SI    NW  Wjsn.rniofl  DC  200!/ 
Oonna  RicHa'dson  600  Maiyiani)  tm  SW  1100  West  Waiinniton  X  20024  2i 71 
JoMi  G  R.ciiata««i    1130  Co'-ifctc^i  «v»  »M  iSiC  *j-.i,n|ton  OC  20036 
K  0   R.cla.-clson    8;'.  I6lh  51r«l   W«    I-    ,  Hj.-    j'    -    OC  20OO6 
Mary  «nn  Ric^aroion    .415  P(ws,iv3-  j   IM  1^.  i  »*j,"  ^gton  OC  20004 
Paijf  Riciiardion  2000  «  Sirwi  m  i^.tt  »Qi  iHasn.nglon  OC  20006 
Us  RiCMfr  Tbii  M  Slr«l  NW  112'  Wash„ijion  OC  20O37 

Oo 
Ml,  B   -^jn   2000  «  Slrwt  ««  8!^  f loor  *ainingtoo  DC  20006 
.)■■•',  ,  RcnariJs  600  Slfamtioat  RoaO  Grffrmicft  CI  06830-7149 
tjwfii  J  diOgwaii  North  Dakota  Ppt'OWum  Council  PO  Boi  I39i  Bismaro  NO  i8i02 
I  Ctorge  Rieoei  lOOO  WiImi'  Buk!    13000  Afiinjion  V«  22209 
Or  Mark  I  R**,   lio:  ;M^  V'Pfi  HH  1400  Wasliiogton  OC  2000b 
Carol  D  Rieg  ibli  «  :■>»'  iw  i       nj-    ,•■  ^  OC  2000b 
I  Plulip  Riggin    I6CC  «    '    HWAi-    J-  ,  i006 

Juditu  »ssii'us  Rlgg^        i  ,    ■  ..■   "ftv  «       i*3i".iijton  OC  2000i 
l»esii^  J  Ktr   464;  >.-o»-,  B  v   ij--,i-    MO  20/06 
Mtc»3f.  R  Ristn   .' 'Ob  Cj. ',  4»f   n-u-jra  V»  22302 
Da»n  R-:ey  «  •.■■■•■  -f   fn  i    ■  Wasrnngton  OC  20036 

fcunRr-cue     4.      V-    ■  .,■  NWA.  ■    jron  DC  20036  2266 
■Nsj«ii  C  «   .:  "-,,,,    ii/.      ^    ibOO  Wasnmglon  DC  20006 

fcanORnijp  V,,   ...    ,  J..    ,    ,!  Washington  OC  20003 

Ken/ifin  n.^rr     .       H,^,,  .<   ,.     •  ,   .  ,„i  |(»46?b0 
)ohn  S  Riim    '        -■■    ■    WA,  -    .'.     DC  2000i 
Rselli  i  P'essie.'   PC    i.;",  :j!r.  y.  n-   Kw  iK'.ij  Washington  OC  20036 
Ea«arO  m   Rissmg    ;0I  Ptnn5»l»an  »  «v»    KV*  Wj.--  rigton   DC  20004 
Vaitnl-n  )  Ri«a   bOl  School  Str«!  SW  s:-  F  x'  Washington.  OC  20024-2713 
Iwitt  E  Ri«ia  412  First  Slreti   S£  Washington  DC  20003 

lourdes  »  Ri«ra   122  C  StreM  NW  Washington  OC  20001     

Andrwr  W  Rotail,  701  Pennsylvania  Awtnuf  NW  Washington  OC  70004 
M.chHif  RoOOms   182b  f(t  St    NW  II 100  Washington  DC  20006 
Wadf  H  RotKrt.  1401  Eye  Strwt  IW(  Suite  600  Washington  OC  2000b 
Carole  r  Roberts  901  Ibtli  Street  NW,  Ib20  Washington  DC  2000b 
Oa»ii)  Cwifn  Rooerts  411  Fayetteviiie  Slrwl  Man  Raleigh  NC  2/601 
Perry  «  RotKrts,  8O00  W  Florissant  St  louis,  MO  63136 
William  «  RoOels  444  North  Capitol  St    4/11  Washington  OC  20001 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Rebecca  RoOertsMaiamis   1  Massachusetts  Ave    NW  I3b0  Washington  K  20001 
Steve  A  Robertson.  1608  K  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20006 
Robins  Kaplan  Miller  t  CiKSi   1801  K  Slittt.  NW    11200  Washington  OC  20008 
Oo 
Oo 
H  Aieiander  Robinson   122  Maiyiano  Ave    NC  Washington  OC  20002 
Kenneth  t.  Robinson   3138  North  lOth  Street  Arlington  VA  22201 
Mr  Oa»is  R  Robinson   187b  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  12th  Floor  Washington  OC  20009 
Nanc)  J  Robinson  7b09  Tillany  Spgs  Pkviy  Kar'sas  C-ty  MO  64190  1402 
Peter  0  Robinson,  1201  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  1300  Washington  OC  20036 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Sharon  R  RoOinson,  1613  Crittenden  Street  Nt  Washington,  OC  2001/ 
Robinson  lake  lerer  t  Montgomery   166/  «  St    NW  1900  Washington  OC  20006 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 

Oo         , „ . .„ 

Oo _.../.  ■ 

Bob  lohn  RobiSM,  1  llHMrtinMtl  AKtmit  NW  nOO  Washington  DC  20001 

Do 

Oo  

Oo 
Do 
Robison  Iniefnalwial,  Inc  I  Massacbusetts  Ave  NW  1800  Washington  OC  200O1 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
lames  Anthony  Rock,  1730  M  Street  N«   ■■      f..       jion  OC  20036 
lames  W  Rock,  14bb  Pennsyiva^  a  A..-   na   ■  •     mj'.riington  DC  20004 
Daniel  Rode   lObO  1/th  SIree'  Nv>i   i       A,,injion  DC  20035 
Ph.iiio  Rodenberg,  1400  K  Slrfp-   ■«   i-      Aj^hmgton.  OC  2000b 
Michael  F  Rodgers  901  £  Slref;  NVi  «„.  Washington  DC  20004. 283/ 
Ouincy  Rodgers,  1899  I  Street  NW  Fitth  Floor  Washington  DC  20O36 
Raymuna  Rodriguei.  PO  Boa  982  El  Paso  U  /9960 
lames  A  Rogers  316  Pennsylvania  Ave    St  Washington  DC  20003 
Kevin  Rogers.  Too  Union  Square  53rd  Floor  601  Union  Street  Seattle  WA  98101 
lavrrence  Rogers   1600  M  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036 
Margaret  Rogers   1//6  Eye  Street  NW  tb 75  Washington  OC  20006 
Susan  I  Rogers  815  Connecticut  Ave    NW  11100  Washington  OC  20006-4078 
Do 
Oo 
Rogers  i  IWeils  1/37  H  Street  NW  Wistiington.  DC  20006 
Do 
D«  . 
Og  ........ 

B> „.__ 

Oo "■ 

Oo  „  „ 


Employer/Clrent 


American  Nuclear  Energy  Couxii 

Hughes  Aircralt  Company 

Pratt  t  Wtiitney 

American  Public  Power  Ajsn 

American  Nurses  Ajsn 

Southern  Comparj  Servces.  Inc 

Tiansportalion  -  Communicjtions  Union 

Corn.ng  Inc 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  S«iai  Secunty  t  Medicare 

National  Assn  tor  Stock  Car  Auto  Ricmg  Inc  WXMD 

National  Molorsoorls  Comm  ot  Iccus-FIA  Inc 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security  I  Medicare 

Greenwich  Capital  Markets  inc 

American  Petroleum  institute 

in  Oetense  lechnowp  Corp 

National  Council  tor  Community  Bankers 

National  Comm  tot  i  Human  Lie  Amendment  Inc 

Amer<an  legion 

Aijheimers  Assn 

AMVfTS 

Mams  Corporation 

Buriey  i  Dark  leat  looacco  Assn 

National  Wiidiile  Federation 

Mutual  ot  Omaha  Insurance  Co 

Boehnnger  Mannheim  Corp 

Association  ol  Bank  Holding  Cos 

Protessronai  Managers  Assn 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

American  Road  I  Transportation  Builders  Assn 

National  Automobile  Dealers  Assn 

Chiioren  s  Oetense  Fund 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

iKkheed  Corporation 

United  Technologies  Corp 

Travelers  Companies 

Carolina  Power  &  Light  Company 

Emerson  Eiectr.c  Co 

Keele  Company  (for  AEG  Westmghouse  Transportation  Systems  IncI 

Keete  Company  (For  Broward  County  Governmental  Centerl 

Keete  Co  (For  City  ot  Tampa) 

Keele  Company  (For  Dallas  Aiea  Rapid  Transit) 

Keele  Company  (For  tmbry-Rmoie  Aeronautical  University! 

Keele  Company  (For  Greater  Orlando  Ayiaim  Autnoiityl 

Keete  Co  (For  Sanders  Associates  Inc) 

Keele  Company  (For  Semmoie  Tribe  ol  f Wndal 

Keete  Company  (For  Unnnrjily  ol  Miini) 

Chubb  Corporation 

American  legion 

International  Group  ot  PtI  Clubs 

Polaris  Industries 

Ame'<an  Crvil  liberties  Union 

National  Assn  ot  Federal  Credit  Unions 

leBoeul  lamb  leipy  t  MacRae  IForFeibelCarek) 

livestock  Marketing  Association 

Baiey  Morns  &  Robinson  (for  American  Imaging  Assn) 

Baupy  Morris  (  Robinson  (For  First  American  Banksnares.  Inc) 

Ba  ley  Monis  i  Roomson  (For  Health  Insurance  Assn  ol  Ainenca) 

Bailey  Morns  I  Rabmson  (For  Investment  Company  Institute) 

Bailey  Morns  (  Robinson  (For  National  Assn  ot  Broadcasters) 

Bailey  Morns  I  Robmson  (For  Natural  Gas  Vehicles  Coalition) 

Bailey  Morris  (  Robinson  (For  Upiohn  Co) 

American  International  Croup  Inc 

Atari  Games  Corp 

Caicot  Inc 

Central  Valley  Proiect  Water  Association 

Commission  on  Sett  Oetermmition 

Faulk  i  Co  Inc 

Illinois  Power  Cu 

Irigeisoii-Rana 

KiTOeriy  Quality  Care 

Mesa  limited  Partnership 

Minolta  Corp 

Napa  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation  District 

National  Venture  Capital  Assaiat«n 

Natural  Gas  Vehicle  Coalition 

New  York  Mercantile  tichange  (NrMf  X) 

Sun. Diamond  Growers  ot  Caiitomia 

United  Slates  Banknote  Corp 

Robson  International  Inc  (For British  Aerospace,  Inc) 

Robison  International  Inc  (For  FMC  Corp) 

Robison  International  Inc  (For  General  Atomics  TKhnoiogies) 

Robison  International  Inc  (For  McDonnell  Douglas  Cotp) 

Robison  International  Inc  (For  Royai  Ordnance  lnc/8ritish  Aerospace  Co) 

British  AeisspKe  Inc 

FMC  Corporation 

General  Atomics  Technologies 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp 

Oshkosh  Truck  Co(p 

Royal  Ordnance  Inc 

Solid  Waste  Composting  Council 

Montana  Power  Co  et  ai 

American  Resort  i  Residential  Development  Assn 

Healthcare  Financial  Management  Assn 

General  Aviation  Manutacturers  Association 

American  Assn  ol  Homes  tor  the  Agmg 

General  Instrument  Corporation 

f  I  Paso  Electnc  Co 

United  Parcel  Service  

Washington  Citiwns  tor  INortd  Ttadi  

Investment  Company  Institute 

Dow  Chemical  Co 

Horsham  Co<Kration  (for  Baker  I  McKeniiel 

Baker  I  McKentie  IFoi  levi  Strauss  t  Company) 

Bakei  i  McKtn^e  (Fo<  Tantfy  Copr) 

American  tipress  Co 

Oreytus  Corporation 

Inwslment  Pn)gram  Assn 

Kamehameha  Schoois/Bishop  Estate 

liga  Agricoia  Industnal  de  ii  Cana  dc  Aiucar 

Merrill  lynch  4  Co  Inc 

Mill  Mai  ManufKturing  Corp  ^ 


R«eipts 


4  66222 


3  000  00 
6  698  00 

625  00 

3  000  00 

400  00 

7/9  00 


26  16900 

2.000  00 

1.000  00 

10  000  00 

11298 

15  888  00 

6  500  00 

6  800  00 

2  025  00 

700  00 

23  9/ 

225  00 

800  00 

2  000  00 

2  000  00 

656  04 
5  000  00 

3  000  00 

/2I3 

91143 

2  000  00 

166800 

2  600  00 
1  3/5  OO 

1,500  00 
1800  00 
1500  00 

1  250  00 

3  500  00 

2  000  00 
500  00 

1  500  00 
I  000  00 
5  000  00 
9.20200 


900  00 
14  442  00 


3  000  00 

1  000  00 
/  500  00 

500  00 

5  000  00 
500  00 

2  000  00 


1,000  00 

b  000  00 

2  000  00 

500  00 

2  000  00 

1.000  00 
1000  00 
1000  00 
1.000  00 
1000  00 
4  500  00 
1.200  00 

4  500  00 

3  600  00 
5O0O0 

5  172  21 
2  000  00 
2  500  00 


7  221  00 

1.500  00 

2  000  00 
19.035  00 

469/8 

65  041  50 
18  73600 
29  867  00 

3  500  00 
1500  00 


6.500  00 


bpenoiuifs 


369  65 


4  517  17 
100  87 


2  645  74 

2  869  00 

1215  20 

50  00 

10  00 
232  50 
21  OO 

31086 


2  150  00 


500  00 


382  18 
520  04 
463  65 

2  2S6  0O 
7/9  56 


348  46 

243  90 


2  459  66 


4  653  50 
1.240  93 
4  653  50 
3/22  80 

51706 
5.348  64 
2.068  22 

223  69 

505  50 


149  45 
775  42 

6  336  00 
6  190  27 

1  760  49 

2  064  22 

798  75 

115  50 


866  00 


Org3"':a!ior  ; 


Cic 

JC 

Oc 
Oc 


5  Rogov"   %'.  East  Cap.ioi  Siree!  S£  SeconC  Fioor  Wasn-rgiDr  DC  20003  . 
^i'a  J  Ro^oe  i  Associates   :'C:  «  Streer  NW  1400  w^s^  -gto-   DC  20037 
Dc 
Dc 


R-cnam  A  Ror-'tiac'    .6:i  M  Sum!   NW  15?:  WasMigton  DC  2::36 
Slepher  F  Rohrtempei   223D  GaiiOws  Roac  i:X  Dunn  Lonnj  VA  22027 
Lir-da  A  Rokcsky   ;2!i0  24lh  Streei  NW  Su.'t  3DD  Was^lngtol^  OC  20037 

la-  M   RoHana    ;30C  South  C'mlor  Slreei  Fon  Wayne  IN  46801  

lackie  Rollins   120!  1 61  h  Street  NW  Washmglor-  OC  20C3t 

E^ii  A  Romagnoii   18C  Ma.oen  Lane  New  Yort  NY  iO03e  

Deniii  G  Romano   1000  W.ison  Bouievara  12800  Ariingtoi-   V*  22209  _ 

W  I  Rxker   1301  k  Slreei  NW  11200  Washi"gion  X  20005-330/ 

f-anc:;  P  Rocney   1400  I  Street  NW  1400  Wash.ngiDn  DC  20005  ._„ 

Ropes  4  Gray    1001  Pennsytvjn.a  Ave    NW  I120C  Washmglor   DC  20004       

lames  C  Rosapepe   133;  M  Sl-eei   NW  1300  Wastimgion  DC  200Ct  

Rosapepe  4  Spanos  inc   ;331  M  Street  NW  1300  Washii^gtor   DC  2000; i 

Cifon  Peter  Rose   iiOl  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  »90C  WasNng'or^   DC  20004 

l.es;ie  Rose   1129  20'hSl    NW  I60C  Wasnigior  DC  20036  ,, 

Rose  Communications  Inc  901  15th  Street  NW  1573  Wash'-gtc   DC  20005  -„_ 

Bui  £   Rosen  655  litn  Street  NW  14:0  Washington  DC  200C5  „ 

Miary  Rosen    1020  19t|iSt    NW  1200  Wasn.ngton  DC  20-:3t 

Lester  I  Rosen   7  f  jfam  Cou''  S.iyei  Sp-ng  MD  20902 

Aioei  B  Rosenbai;''  III  199  South  Caoito  Siree!  SW  1520  Was',  ngron  DC  20003 

Reset  M  Rosenbe'g   8:0C  Oa>  Stree!  Dunn  lonng  VA  220/7  

He'C  RosenDiee'n    leilRSl'te'   NW  Wasn.-ig'on  DC  20005 

Mariyn  Rosffa    ;  5;'  4  M  Sfeeis  NW  Wasn-  ngton  DC  200O5  

Roge- C  Rosenma    ?0Ci  5  Sr    NW  ai ;:  Wssn.ngion   DC  20009         .„._. 

Joe  Ross    i;;  Mai-  Si'eel  lit'ie  Rod   Afi  '?2Ci 

Nancy  Ross    IS3;  :''"  S:te'   NW   l?C4  Wasn-ngton  OC  20009 

w- ,  ar-,  f   Ross  Sc/n  Carot'na  Pfiioiei.'^  Counci  :22C  I  Sfeei   NW  Aa 

Ross  Ma'sn  foster  Mye-s  ano  Qu  ggie  888  •b-'-  Ol    NW  Wasn  ^g'o'   DC 

Ricna'O  Rosier    ::;  C  Si'eel   NW  1750  Washington   DC2DCC; 

Icsepn  I  Rosso   ."2[:  Mil:  Road  Aieiano'-a   V«  2:3;i  

Roin  VanAr-tie'g  G'css  Rogers  4  Or.i  "0  Boi  UV  Sania  Ft  NM  673G4-1447- . 

lohn  C  Rolhf   ;909liSl'eel   IWV  Wasvngion  DC  20045        

lauren  >.  Rcir'a't    :;?6  it!"  Si    NWWas-ngior   DC  23:!6 

I  noj  Rotn.pOf'    ;•■:  8on  'am  Road  S  'vt-  Oo'  ng   MD  20904 _...._ 

u.,  s  C   Ro'.-o:   1546  Coui  a"0  loo;  W.-e'  Sc'ings  FL  32/OJ 

Clc- 

Dc 

Dc 
DonaC  0   Rt^,i: 
M.t-ac  0  Rj-S 
Df:io'a~  Rowp 
.  PaH'O  Row,ai 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
f*o 


DC  20O05-8  „. 


So^'n  Dano'a  Pe'-s.eu"  Co^-c  -  ??!  I   Cap'o    1:6  Pie-re,  SO  S7S01 
ac  Maryianc  Avenge  SW  l/OC  Wasn.ng'o-  DC  20024 

::.  S.itfcri-  S'Tei   IM  Wasn  ig'o'   DC  POC-t  

1   ;023  Ibin  Street  NW   itn  fi  Washington  DC  20005  


4  Se'iery    1023 


■  Svet: 


Wassmgton.  DC  2000S 


JC 


Loi   r/oves  Rowley   :025  Conneciict  Ave  NW  i;Ci4  Wasn-ig-on  DC  20036  . 

Roror   Inc   2000  S  (aJs  Sfeel  11003  A'l  ngion  VA  2220:  

Haiaie  Rm   H  Norm  Highiano  Sfee!  An.ij'o-  VA  ::2C. 

P  No'^ian  Roi   PO  Boi  193«  ;:0  Mad  son  Ave,  Mo'-siow'    Nj  r^t.'  .c.i? 

Rotre- S  Rcw'    : 'a"  Pf-nsyivan.a  Art    NW  1550  Wasn -g';-   DC.'O.'.-r 

Dc  

Dt  I         


Lie 
Dc 
Dc 
Do 
Dc 
Oc 


Rove- 


i  Pp. 


»a'  a  Ave-jC  NW  Wasn.ngtc 


DC 


00% 


AZ  85016  . 


■  Snaciina   4  Mehie 

Do 
{lOon  RudO  Shimmei  Hill  Bishop  4  &'jf-3e'   PC   i,'00  Notn  24;*  5-ef 
Rotiert  E   RuSBy  91C6  D'umaiCiy  D"»e  Betnesaa  MO  20817 

Pa^  M  R.joen   PO  Boi  23992  Wasn. ngton.  DC  23026-3002  _ 

Oeooran  K  Rwdoicn   1828  I  Street  NW  11202  Wasn  ngion   DC  70036   ,... 
Henry  C  Ruempie-   :  120  Connecticul  Ave    NW  Was', ngion  DC  20C36 

Nicholas!  Ruggiei'   1667  K  Street  NW  »4i0  Washington   DC  20006  

Tf"»  Comweii  Rumsey  490  t  En'an!  Piaja  East   SW  Su-te  42O0  Washington  OC  20024 

John  Runyan    100  DaingenTieid  Rd    Aieunjra    VA  22314  

Robert  A  Rusboidt  412  F.rst  Slreei   SE   1300  Washingioi-   DC  20003  

Barry  Russell   i;Cil6thSl    NW  Wasr^  ngton  DC  20C36  _ 

Christine  Anne  Russell   1615  H  Street  IM  Wash. ngion  DC  20062  

Ch'isline  Faith  Russell   1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  «;500  Wasn.ngion   DC  20004-1703  

Randall  M  Russeii    1919  S  Eads  Sneel  1.03  Aringron  VA  22202-3028  

Shannon  M  Russell   1025  Connecticut  Ave    NW  »507  wasn-ngton   DC  20036     

Wiiiam  Russeii  4  Associates  Inc   :;7  S  CoumOus  Sfeei  Aiexandna  vA  22514-3003  

D.ann  Rusi-Iiemey   122  Maryiano  Ave  Wasnngton  DC  20002  

Waiiy  Ruslad   1800  Massachusetts  Ave    NW  Wasn  ngion  DC  20C36 

He-man  Mai  Ruin  ;;990  ;58  Ma.^  Bo  :25  3:5C  Honicn  Road  fori  Wontn   TX  76119    

I   I  Ruinerlord  4  Associates  Inc   130:  N  Cour-nojse  Rd    «:802  An.ngior  VA  22201  . 

Oo  

Oo  

ion-  G  Ryan   6^5  :5lh  Street   NW  »4:0  Wasn.ng'or  DC  20OOS 

Qiive  M   Ryan   39  Hamet' Ave   BuHi-gton   MA  01803  , 

Pal-ic  a  Ryan   1319  f  Sfeel  NW  IIOOC  Wasn.-g'c-   OC  .'0004  , , , 

Pa-'  D  Ryan   750  :7th  Sl-eet   NW  t9C:  Was"  i-g'c   OC  ."OOCt  , 

Kermii  w  Ryira-   1401  I  St-eet  NW  :2CC  Was" -j'o-  DC  20005  

R6C  Associa'fS   122  C  Street  NW  1850  Wash.ng'o'   DC  20001  . 

Dc 

Oo 

Do  . 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 


RJR  Natjiscc  mc    .301  Avenue  C  me  A-e'-ias  New  Yom  NY  10019   

We-O)  W  Saa"   .7:8  Conn«iicu' Ave    NW  4700  Wasnngton  DC  20009 
lawence  E   Sateath   1023  ISt"  St'eei  NW   7;"  f  Washington  OC  20905 
Do       


Er,;iO»e"C.ien' 


Nattona  Ass-  0'  Beve'age  i-^ocp's  ..^ 

Oina'C  Re'  nei 

ResuCi-c  Nalicna  Ban« 

Rutgers  The  Stale  University  c'  New  Jersey  . 

Snea-son  leni'ian  Brothe-s  mc 

'eacne-s  i-su-ance  4  Ar"uir>  Assn'CREf 

Wne  4  Sp"''s  Wholesale's  C  Amt-ica   mc 

Ai-e.,;3r  Assn  'c  Counse-  ng  4  DeveiCOrnen' 

Ciiy  0'  G'and  Fo'is 

Hu3et  Hu-'icnrey  insfute  0'  Put--c  Attain  . 

S~a  I  BuS  ness  Eipcle's  Ass' 

Be  Sf  Cascade  Co'C  

nre'naiio-a  Tecnnica   Eioi 
A-^e'.cani  'o-  Peace 
u  ncoin  Nationa  Co': 
Ove'seas  Educa' 
Asa'ce  mc 
G'umman  Corp 
IBM  Co'd 
Esc 


■  se  Ltd  . 


'  Assn.  I«C  


4  C'ackP'  Mtgrs  Assn  

'■d.si'  ai  Deveioc^en'  A_'no':r>  o'  I'eiand  .... 
"csajepe  4  Spanos   inc   Fo-  H4R  Block  Inc) 

H4R  Bioo  i-c  

Goidman  Sacs  4  Cc  

G'O-o  Hearn  Assn  ol  America.  Inc 

Johnson  Matlhey  Inc         _... 

B'stoi-Mye's  Sau'bb  Co    _,... 

Reco'd.ng  hdus'-y  Ass"  o'  Anenci  „ 

1^  es  i"c  

A.'masle    nc  ,,    

Na'  ona  Pes:  Coni'o  Ass'  

Jew  s-  Wa-  Vf'e'ant  c'  'ne  USA 

Na'  cna  Ass-  c'  Mo-ne  Buuoers  cl  tlie  Ur.iaj  SlitU  . 

M,g-a-:  cegs  Ac'iC  P'og'am.  Inc 


Pa  'DO*  Lou6»  

ATie'ican  Petroleum  Institute  . 

Cn-'cn  A'i.,ance 


National  Assn  ot  Independent  Colleges  4  Universit«  . 
American  Trucking  Assns.  Inc 
Pueblo  de  Cochiti 

Ame'ican  Assn  ol  Ret"pd  Pe'sons  

int  I  Union  0' Electronic   Eiect'ica    5a  a- ed  Machine  

Marcon    Electronics    Inc  „,„ 

Centra,  Fior.ca  Commuter  Ra  i  Autlvirity _..._ 

C'ty  c'  Aitamorle  Springs  ,,. ™„_.„«.. 

Hawai   Natu'a  Energy  Ins* 'ute  . „„ 

tec'-cicg  ca  Re'^ea'cn  4  Deveop'^e"  Autlwily  ...^ 

Ar-,e'.ca'  PelrDie.;r'  ins'iiuie .„. „..„_.„„ 

Na'-ona'  Fed  o'  moepende':  Bus  ness       m___^_„_- 

i-deofoeni  Pet'oieu-r-  Assn  o'  A.Tie'.ca «. 

Rp*a-c  4  Se'ie7  iFoiBa«er  Industries)     

Rcwiand  4  Seiiery  (Fc  Borg-Wame'  Automotive.  Inc) 

Rowland  4  Se  le-y  IFo'Coailion  lor  Umtorm  Product  liability  law) 

Rowland  4  Seiiery  (Fo'  GE  Plastics]  _. 

RdwianC  4  Se':e'y  (Fo' Independent  Armo'ed  Car  Assn)  

Rowland  4  Seiiery  :Fd'  National  Ar-noreo  Ca'  Assn)         

Rowland  4  SeHeiy  ifo'  Na'ionai  Check  Cashers  Assn  Inc )  ._ 

Nar.onai  Check  Cashers  Assn   Inc  

Secu-  ty  Companies  Organised  tor  Legislative  Action  (SCOIA)  

Enserch  Corp        ___„ ,„.. ,    , 


Class  Packaging  Institute 
Financ  a:  Ejiecutives  Institute 
Citizens  Savings  Bank 

Financial  Secunty  Assurance 

International  Futunes  Eichange 

IntCk  Holdings  (Bermuda)  ltd      

long  Island  Savings  Bank  

MacAnd'ews  4  fo'Df  s  Holdings.  Inc  . 

Michiga'  T'aae  Eicnange  

Mun  :,p3i  Finance  Indusfy  Assi^    ..^ 
Na'-cna.  Health  Lacs  he 
M-nic.pai  Finance  Industry  Assr. 

John  Nuveen  4  Cc  inc      

Central  A'iona  P'oject  Assn 
Mortgage  Insurance  Cc^pa-  es  :' 
Ame-ican  Soc  01  t'ave  A^fi 
l-siilute  0'  E'ec",:a   4  Eie:'-c-  : 
A-rier.cai^  Banke's  Acs' 
Ares-Se'onj  Inc 

Xeroi  Corp 

P'ln'ing  |ndus!i-es  o'  Anie'ica   inc 
Independent  insu'ance  Agents  o'  America, 
independen'  Pet'oeu-n  Assn  o'  Amefica  ... 

C'^an^Oe'  0'  Co^rne'ce  c'  tne  uS   

Nationa  Assn  ol  ManuiacIuie'S     .... 

Leshe'  4  Russell   Inc         

Ashland  Oil   Inc  .._ 

Go'oai  Broadcasting  System 

Ariu'ricah  CiVii  LiBerties  Union 

National  Rural  Eiectnc  Cooperative  Assn    . 


American  College  ot  Radoiogy     _, 

American  Optometric  Assn  , , 

Boehringer  Mannheim  .„ ,„.„ 

B'isto -Mye's  SouiOt  Co    

New  England  Rehabilitation  Hospital  

National  Assn  ol  P' vate  Psychiatric  HosprtaS 
Nissan  Notn  Ame'ica   mc 

Chevron  USA   Inr  _. 

C^icagc  4  Northwestern  Ranrcaa    .„____ 

De'awa'e  D'segc  System  

Env'onr^entai  T'anspctation  Assn 
Illinois  Cfni'a  Railroad 
Invest-'ien!  Cou'sei  Assn  ot  Amenca.  Inc 
Regiona:  Raii'oacs  o'  America  . 

Tu'Domeca  E'gine  Corp 


Receipts 


2^iN 


IJMM 


34  200  OC 


900  00 


2.600  OC 
625  00 


7.685  75 

600  00 

12  000  00 

500  00 

5.775.00 

~ilaiN 

E.950  00 
3.000  00 

"16.661  /I 


Assx  ai.o-^  ol  A^e'itan  Pubi  shers 

Rowland  4  Seiifiy  iFo'GE  Plastics) 

Rowland  4  Seiiery  (for  National  Check  Cashers  Assn,  Inc) 
Rowand  4  Seiiery  (for  Security  Companies  O'gam/ec  to'   legsat've  Acli 
ISCOLAji 


itstm 
ajtKJN 
isaitt 

2.11200 

9.0ODOO 
345  00 
1.836  54 
9  999  96 
3.00000 


4  87500 

1500  00 
1,500  00 
2  000  00 
l.OOOOO 
2.400  00 
7  400  00 
1.500  00 
3.000  00 


2.688  00 


56  00[  OC 
:t  093  7: 
17  000  00 
31000  00 
1301250 
52  000  OC 
54  500  00 


l.OOCOC 
l.OOCOC 
150C0C 
:  OOC  OC 


Ejpendiiu'e; 


4»M 


1  450  00 

3.150  00 

146  92 
520  00 
69  S3 


286  77 

73  21 
4  288  40 


28/8 


427.91 


159  00 
850i)0 


300  00 

10  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
50  00 
30  00 
25  00 
50  00 

4  708  77 


MO  00 


- 



905  65 

3j»at 

633  DO 

ISMM 

925  00 

5.000  00 

1.00000 

225  OO 

17191 

1.000  00 

47.677  00 

60  00 

9,875  00 

370  25 

750  00 

I7500OD 

7.00000 

600000 

23035 

1.000  00 

125  00 

I.IOOOO 

495  80 

1.000  00 

470  00 

1.600  00 

2  ;?5  55 

298/5 

5  DC  OC 

2^1  OC 

18  OO 

1 5"t  :i 
i  576  ;i 

4  576  24 
i  576  24 
t  57t  CJ 
I  I't  'J 
33  385  35 

25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
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Oft»f*it»t>on  Of  IndivHlutl  F)lin| 


I  K  Si6»   1735  Itttt'so"  Da»n  M,gt>«rj,  IIJOO  fciin|ton  V*  27707 
Suun  1    Silllur    2675  Ptnn«lyjnil  »«nuf   NW  Wjshmjtw   DC  20037 


V'f-opy  j   S^gge\*  If     !CjC 
frjnfc  Wai  Sii-ngff   ^ 

Snannon  Salmor    1  iiO  Eff  Sfrpf! 
OjvO  M  5alti  8ii  ;5r^  Sl'«'   I 


'I"  SI    m  I50C  WiW'ngton  K  20036 

m  l-iOC  uraihiniloc  DC  20001 
I"    :'    Wl  i«ra-,n,npw  DC  20005 
-f   W  •(j-,>"'jio(i  K  20006 
iof'K'i.'  «vf-„f  HW  MOI  KKasninpon  DC  : 
8r^  Si-»!  m  AJl^  "j'or   DC  20006 

H    IH:  ;  *J^^.n|ton   DC  20O05 
Ms;-  -.jto"    OC  20006 


kxi  Saivnan    I.VCtSrttl  W*  Wasi^^jtan   DC  20OO5 
Sammom  fnltrpnsji   Inc    300  Crfscpnl  Coi;r1  Dallas   IX  7520! 
Wfndj  B   jam^fi    i;DI  !Vf  Sifff!  »«  1400  <irasBm|t<in  DC  20OO5-50'0 
ffiii  R  'jancftei    liii  W.'HP  Bi¥a  */i  ogtan  V«  22209 
8i  an  Sand»'!ji!  hX  Jf^fwn  it    l«  1.^0  »itiuqu»'qu«  m  87109 
ia^fs  C  ^jnof^   .,\"')  fff  Si-"'  NW  ik.'i  Wasn.n|tw  DC  20005 
svrowi'a  C  ',ai3f'i    i.'Dfi  iSi"  ',!'»ti   KW  1200  l»ashi"ilon  OC  20036 
KJV  tirf  ",jni)fT    .'5C.  M  Sl'ff!    NV»  Wa'.'ngton    DC  20017 

jjndff^  icinaSfi  i  6-aiap"Du'g  PC     , ,   :  VrT-o^i  »v»nuf  »*  1600  HHsnmpon  K  20005 
iui»e  '>a"Je'y)n  A^j^'-n    a:a.:.  Br'tfany  Cauf'  Wtjo(15''0ge   VA  22192 
jifpnei  f   Sananfrr   .'t-i.' f  'ii-i^i   NW  *a',r' ngton  OC  20006 
MiW  Sanadr  2419  C^a "  Bnagf  B,-,a!   HW  *as^.nglon  OC  20016 
CnaTs  i   Sar^aie'    i2?C  l  it'fp'   W*  Was^  -^gton   DC  20005 
Row  1  laifr  II   1156  ISin  Siiefi  HW  1:100  Wasn.ngton  OC  20005 
Pa'-c.j  ncpi  Sanner  1227  25lii  Sirwl  m  1610  l«a5^lngIl)^l  OC  20037 
IUtrii«n  Cuiry  Sintwa   122  C  Si    W»  1750  WasBiniton  DC  20O01 
Ixc  SaEKcstC'i   1333  H  Si    WW  I4GC  WasKiiiiton  OC  20005 
Do 

Do  

Do         

Do  

inlie  Sirnin,  17U  M  Hddo*  lane  1350  Mclian  v«  22102 

RonaW  *.  Sjujih.  5205  Lpf.fb  i  fu  11600  (aiii  Crlurt^  «  22041 

Knstin  Sjm,  1244  19ti  Snwi  m  Wasningtoi'  K  20O36 

Sarlan  la«  WHrs  219  Btukwi.  K  Camnvtilt  CA  30501 

SaiFii  I;  B'tja.lcas!  ig  8  CMimuniutions  Assn  225  Rcirwkcrj  Line  KOO  MaaMna  VA  22314 

Mara  B  Sa^pr   9  Vassji  Stint  Pou|iikKc)S'(  NV  12601 

iUttlt  C   Saundffi   1100  151151    »W(  I90C  Wainmgron  OC  20005 

SMtOu' CMdien  Nalioi^ai  Aiiiawp  inc    I 'y  0  MeM  Ca'wn  SliKl  1280  Toiranct  CA  90501 

S»y"i|5  Coa'iiio"  o1  »mnca  Mi  iili  31-wi  IW  Suile  700  WasKinjton  DC  20005 

R.cia'3  N  'awara   1  !!3  Nfw  Ma,''piP)ft  «wf    WK  Waslnngton  DC  20036 

Pauaiut  Sa»ff'5    '29  lyri  Sffpi  ((W  Wasturgiod  OC  20005 

RoWcl  iKar*  Sarei   1 742  11  Super  NW  Wain  , igloo  OC  20036 

Cnartfi  Scaipra   1455  Pmnsriva.-  a  *«t    rw   (1260  Was^lnJIon  OC  20004 

RoOfrr  M  Sfarberry   1155  Conipc-L!  Ave    PW  Washrnjto)!  OC  20036 

kanne  Scnaai  1850  M  StiKi  IM  ilin  fiooi  Wain>ngtan  OC  20036 

Victoria  V  ScriaH  Missouri  CiKtrri:  U1/|i«s  1800  K  Sirnt  NM  11018  Wasmnfton  DC  20006 

Amy  Scnallei   1250  Conntclicut  A»e    IW(  Wasliiii|ton  DC  20036 

Triomas  A  Sc"ati,  1301  Conn«l,cul  »»    m  1400  Wasnmilon  OC  20036 

Palrrcra  A  ScfiauB   1726MStrMl  f«AI  11100  Was^.npoo  OC  20036  4502 

Rowrt  H  Scriefrwnmiitl  490  I  fnlam  Piajj  East  SVK  14200  urashinglon  OC  20024 

Sam  Scrierli  PO  Boi  2121  CofSus  Cririih   TX  /8403 

Oram  f  Scti'agpa  23O0  M  Strtpi  WW  (800  Wasnington  DC  20037 

G  Da»id  Scri«ring  625  maiaria  iyp-up  tw  '.u^it  500  Waift'njion  DC  20004  2901 

Oav.a  S  ScnUis   1250  Cocw  i  ,-•  A»p    HW  1620  Was^mgton  DC  20036 

lamts  P  ScnircM   1350  E(t  Sitp'   NW  «::  Wain.ngion  X  20005  3305 

Ro<JgP  Schiicttiwn   12M  19lii  Sliwt  NW  majhingion  OC  20036 

Kanrwlh  0  Scnioman  499  Souin  Cap.lol  5W  1401  Wasninilon  OC  20003 

SctimtlUfr  Adtakei  8  SneoparD  2600  V<rg.nia  Am    NW  IIOOO  Wasn<nro"  OC  20037 

Ricriarn  M  Scnmiot  b    1333  Nm  Hampsn>rp  Aw    NW  KOO  WasK'nglO"  OC  20036 

Do 
HerDea  K  Scftrn.i;   1600  M  Si    *»  1702  Wasfipnglon  DC  20036 
Wn  Nothi  Schm.l/  PO  6m  4/5  Cultuftson  MI  592180475 
Scnruijer  Harnson  Segal  8  l«r.s  1111  I9tn  SI'MI  m  flOOO  WaiBiinton  OC  20036 
Do 

MaMon  C    ScSnftdpr    1100  NW    14Ih  Ausl-n   MN  5591?      

Rrcharg  c  ScnneiOer  225  N  Wasniogion  Sirm  AinanOna  VA  22314 
RoDert  V  Scftfwioer,  1250  24tn  Stitet  m  1300  Was^lnglon  OC  20007 

Do 
Afiraham  Scnrwiei   HOI  16l^  Slrtel  m  1333  Wisri.iigton  DC  20036 

Do 
Frank  Sclineller,  1957  (  St    WN  Washington  OC  20006 

Sfhn.trer  Steel  lni)ustr«\  Inc   3200  NW  Yeon  Awnue  PortianiJ  OR  97210    

Paul  Schoeiiriamer  4'20  Hunt  Ave  Crievy  Cnase  MO  20815  

Ian  Scnoonmaker   1420  New  Tort  Aw    NW  11050  Washmglor  OC  20005  

Oo  _ 

Do  

Oo 
Iracen  t  Scrireti   1615  H  Street  NW  Wasimgion  DC  20062 
CliaitnG  SctireiOer   I  Massachusetts  Am    NW  Wistimglon  OC  20001 
N  OonaW  Scnnedef  Maivlaml  Petroleum  Council  60  West  St    1403  Annapoos  MO  21401 
Juitu  ScDue.  1909  K  SIftel  NW  Washington  OC  20049 
Lynn  M  Sctiutiet   1130  Conneclicol  Ave    NW  11000  Washington  OC  20036 
f  I  (aoeth  Schueipi    i:v  ,,o'  e  •    /  A»  HW  Washington  DC  20036 
le^iie  Sctiuit;  m  Ib:^   ,' r>«!   IM  * , ,-    |C,,.i  OC  20006 
Marii  khuit;  8bC.i  Wpvwx-.o  ,c-'.:  (■■  «•  i,"l  Vipnna  VA  22182 
RiCj'i  (   kh.iu  8C' Ma-np  Av»   ,.•     a  *i  -ngton  DC  20024 
Ben,a:n.iR   .,cn-,f.   ;  i  H  Nr«  1 1  • . ,'   ■  »••    NW  •  1001  Washington,  DC  20036 
Neil  D  Schustei   2120  t  Slipel   NW  I  ■  ■  Ai.nmgton  OC  20037 
fctam  D  Schwart:   1101  151h ',!    <tM  n      Washington  DC  20005 
Arhuf  S   Schwan;   1420  King  Sr  Aipu   :   j   VA  22314-2715 
Chnslopner  I  Schwat/  2000  M  Street  IM  Washington,  OC  20036 
fimoi  Schwart;  318  S  ADingdon  Sireet  Arlington  VA  22204 

Oo 
EiitaUeth  Nash  Schwartz   1700  N  Moo'p  V    12;  20  Roislyn  VA  22209 
Michael  Schwarti   1101  Pennsjujn.a  A,-  NW  1950  Washington  DC  20006 
Phillip  t  Schwan;   1130  Conneclicui  Ave    NW  11000  Washington  DC  20036 
Richari)  Schwarti  880  S  Picutt  St  Aleiandria  VA  22304 

Stephen  I  Schwarti  Military  Production  Netwoft  218  0  Street  S(,  2n(l  Floof  Washinglon.  DC  2O003 
Richard  5  Scriweitei   1001  Pennsytvania  Ave  NW  Washmgion  OC  20O04 
Michael  C  Sciacca  lamm  Eneil  Sal|ei  tCer^lry  605first  Avenue  1300  Seattle  WA  98104 
loseoh  A  Sciarnno   19  Madison  Ave    Boi  1938  Momslown  NJ  07962  1938 
Scieniitic  Atlanta  One  Ipchnoio^y  Priway  Boi  105600  Atlanta,  GA  30348 
Michael  Scuiia  880  S  Pmen  S;   Ajpiandria  VA  22304 
David  A  Scott   HOC  Connectcy' Ave    m  f620  Washmgion  DC  20036 
t'lp"  Scott   1/50  New  forii  Aver' jp  NW  Wash.ngton   DC  20OO6 
laiies  1   Scon  400  N  Cap'loi  Si'eet  NW  1590  Washington  DC  20001 
John  Havens  Scolt   HOI  Vermont  Ave    NW  12th  floor  Washington  OC  20005 
Suun  I  Scon   1383  Piccari)  Dnve  POBoi  172b  Rakville  MO  20850 
ScnDon  Hall  1  Ihoflivson.  1850  K  Street  NW  11190  Washmgion  OC  20006 


Ketnll  K  Sctwwt  1025  Connecticul  Ave   m  11014  WaHnnrtoii  OC  20036 


Emoio^er/ClKnl 


McDonnell  Douglas  C<rfi 

National  leiephone  Coweralive  Assi' 

lOKO    IX 

Computer  &  Business  Manufacturers  Assn 

Ame'ican  Bane's  Assn 

fehrennacher  Sale  Oumn  t  Deeie  (f Oi  CSC  CnOil  Se<vicei  Inci 

McCaw  Cellular  Cornmuntcalions  inc 

American  financial  Services  Assn 

Johnson  &  Johnson 

AflCC 

Aiiier<an  Pttroieiim  Institute 

National  Coukh  oI  Community  Banim 

American  Gas  Aasn 

Philip  Morns  Inc 

See'  Institute 

Na'ionai  Business  AirtraH  Assn 

Chemical  ManulKturers  Assn   Inc 

American  Soc  0'  Assn  Eiecutives 

American  Grotip  Practice  Assn 

Associale<J  General  ContrKtors  o'  America 

American  TelemarVlmg  Assn 

American  Ppt'oleum  Institute 

Medicai  GrouD  Maiagempni  Assn 

American  Ma'ajpi  Ca-p  I  Review  Assn 

National  As;-  :'  inopper'aeni  Colleges  8  Umversilies 

Caiilomia  Assn  ol  Sanitation  Agencies 

Cure  Corp 

ENS  Resources  Inc  (for  East  Bay  Mudl 

ENS  Resources  Inc  (for  Orange  County  Sannaiion  Disl'cis) 

Western  Research  Inslilule 

American  Fro«n  food  Inslilule 

National  Beer  Wholesale's  Assn 

De'enden  ol  Wiioiiie 

Philip  Mortis  Inc 

Scenic  Hudson  inc 
Pnamaceolicai  ManotKlurers  Assn 


AlianK  Richlieid  Co 

Associated  Builders  8  Conlraclo's  Inc 

Hampshire  Instruments 

Sharp  MahutKlurihg  Company  of  America 

Waste  Managemtnl  Inc 

Sprint  Corporation 

Kansas  Cily  Powc  t  Li|hi  el  al 

Ameiican  Paper  Inslilule  Inc 

Council  lor  Citi«ns  Agamst  Government  Waste 

Pacilic  Gas  8  Eieclnc  Company 

Xera  Corp 

Central  Power  8  Light  Company 

Gaum  uruno  Resort  Corp 

Tan  Stettmius  8  Hoilisler  (For  Special  Coifimiltee  lor  Health  Care  Retormsl 

National  Muiii  Housing  Council 

Johnson  8  Johnson 

Oeienders  ol  Wiidiite 

National  Assn  ot  Independcm  Insurers 

Council  0'  Nursing  Home  Suppliers 

Association  ol  American  Publishers 

Caree'  College  Assn  Inc 

ICI  Americas  Inc 

Mk«  trucks  Inc 

loyola  Motor  Corporaip  Services  USA    Inc 

Geo  A  Hormei  8  Company 

fton  Commissioned  Otticers  Assn 

Americans  tor  Peace 

Croat'On  American  Assn 

Kelly  Senrices  Inc 

OOACLE  Corporation 

Associaled  General  ConlrKlorj  ot  America 

World  Span 

Van  Scivx  Associatps  (for  Coalition  ol  EPSCod  Slates) 

Van  Scoyoc  Asswiaies  inc  (For  Naliooai  Assn  o'  Water  Companies) 

Van  Scoyoc  Associales  Inc  (For  luiane  University! 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  (For  University  ol  AJatiama  SyjIemI 

Chamber  ol  Commerce  ol  the  U  S 

National  Guard  Assn  ol  Ihe  U  S 

American  Pelroieum  Institute 

American  Assn  ot  Retired  Persons 

American  Insurance  Assn 

Waste  Management  International  Inc 

Iniemalional  Dairy  Foods  Assn 

Pro'essionai  Services  CouWii 

D  sapied  American  Veterans 

Arco  Chemical  Company 

Iniemalional  Bridge  Funnel  8  Iurnp<ke  Ass- 

National  Council  ot  Community  Bankers 

National  Society  o'  Pro'essionai  Engmee's 

Graham  8  James  (For  AOie  laPoralories  Inc] 

California  Slale  Lands  Commission 

Washington  Slate  Oepartmenl  o'  Nalurai  Resources 

Boemg  Company 

Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corp 

American  Insurance  Assn 

Boal  Oviners  Assn  ol  the  U  S 

Tides  Foundation 

American  Council  ol  liie  Insurance  Inc 

Washington  0<i  Marketers  Ash 

financial  Ewculives  Inslilule 

Boal  Owners  Assn  ol  Ihe  U  S 

MoOil  Corporation 

Sneet  Metal  Workers  Iniemalional  Assn 

American  Healthcare  Inslilule 

American  Medical  Assn 

American  Occupational  Therapy  Assn.  Inc 

CNA  Financial  Corp 

Prowdenl  Lite  8  Accident  Insurance  Co 

Security  Lile  ol  Denwr  Insuraxe  Co 

Iransamenca  CorMralioo 

(nst'ch  Corporalion 


Receipts 


5  000  00 


Eipe^dtjrps 


675  OC 


477  86 

375  00 

50  00 

54  50 

lO.OOOOO 

3  833  00 

250  00 

850  00 

70  00 

13  079  85 

1299  13 

3  000  00 

109  24 

10000  00 

1000  00 

500  00 

600  00 

2'9  96 

4  000  00 

500  00 

I50D0O 

302  75 

6  000  00 

150000 

65  00 

1  752  00 

6  500  00 

4  120  00 

6750  00 

33156 

763  67 

183  08 

4  400  00 

500  00 

19  50 

1500  00 

406709 

4,00000 

39  00 

20000 

305  98 

65  705  00 

2  500  00 

7  500  00 

216  90 

150  00 

812  00 

10000  00 

25  56 

4  374  99 

3  701  33 

3  433  00 

2170 

706  20 

102  34 

1000  00 

6  000  00 

3  200  00 

1600  00 

1000  00 

100  00 

105  76 

400  00 

32  439  20 

500  00 

1250  00 

20  000  00 

2  250  00 

169  13 

3  375  00 

212  85 

4  000  00 

13  600  00 

2  729  54 

10  000  00 

1,747  18 

8  800  00 

123  02 

44  11 

4  000  00 

50  00 

9  062  50 

3  750  00 

6  75000 

6  750  00 

16  664  00 

659  60 

890  67 

104  75 

1500  00 

55M 

I8  424  0O 

109  9C 

413  OC 

1000  00 

2  00000 

653  34 

1000  00 

28  800  00 

2  992  16 

10  050  00 

28150 

7  612  00 

12  000  00 

1725  57 

I50O0  0O 

32  88 

12  050  00 

10  50 

500  00 

600  OC 

20  00000 

2  000  00 

187  73 

8750  00 

11125  00 

255  29 

3  750  00 

2  500  00 

11750 

ToToSirBr 

■~-^- :. 

5,00000 

. 

531300 

5,285  30 
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O'gafiraTion  O'  Infliviflua'  f    ng 

Anne  Scully   777  I4:h  Sltel   NW  Washington   DC  20005  

Timothy  Scully  25  UuiSJna  Avenue  NW  Washington  OC  20001  

Mu-ray  S  Scureman   1667  K  Sueel  NW  1300  Washington  DC  20006     .. 

Jonn  Morion  SeOree   777  Ulh  Street   NW  Washington  DC  20005 

Secd'ities  Industry  Assn   1850  M  Street  IM  Washington  DC  20C36 

Secu'ity  I'Bders  Assn   Inc  One  Wono  Trade  Center  »4511  New  Vorn  NY  12:48 

Pamela  Sederhoim   2300  N  Street   NW  1600  Washington  OC  2D037        

Ch'slophp'  C  Seeje'  655  15th  Street  NW  1400  Washingio'i  DC  20005  

Man  Seetin   919  18th  Street  NW  Washirgion  OC  20006  

Jerome  M  Segai  8401  Coiesviue  Road  1317  Silver  Spnng  MO  20910  

Ruth  I  Segal   1212  New  York  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC  20005         ^™«-. 
f'ances  Sejhe-s   160C  E(e  St    NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Joh"  f  Sehe'   1825  I  Stiet  m  1400  Washington  DC  20006  , 

Car'!  SeiPeriich   HOI  17tnSt'eet  NW  1400  Washington  00  29256  

H  Richard  SeiPer;  J'  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW  11500  N  Wash  npor  DC  20004-1703  ,.._ 
Geo'ge  M  Seidei  Jr  Associated  Pelroieum  inoust'ies  ol  PA  PO  Boj  ?25  Ha-'isBu'i  PA  17108  . 
EiiiOtl  M  Seiden  901  15th  Si'eet   m  1500  Washington  DC  230C5 

Mark  K  Seitprt   1 101  Siiteenlh  Street   NW  Washington   OC  20C36  

Jane  Seijip'   1155  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washington  OC  20C36  

Gani  B  Seiip's  American  Ba'  Assn  180C  M  Street   NW  Wasnmgior  OC  20036 

Tom  Seile's   1701  Pennsylvania  Ave    l#N  Washington  OC  20006  .. 

WiiiamH  Sells  III   1212  Potomac  Street   NW  Washington  X  20007 

IP  Senan  Jr    1050  17thSt'pet   I2?0:  De-ver  CO  80265  

Do  . „ „.„ 

Ma-'sa  Senchak  3900  Wisconsm  Ave  NW  Washington  DC  20016   „. i 

Wendy  Seno'  440  First  Street  NW  1600  Washington   DC  20001  ,  ._ 

Davfl  Sentt'   IOC  Maryland  Avenue  N£   I50C  Washington  DC  200C2 

Rooet  A  Seraphin   ;725  Je'ie'son  Davis  Highway  1901  Arungton  vA  22202     .™ 

Pete'  M  SeTmet    16  Munson  Road  fa'mington  CI  06034  0338  

David  P  Sen«er   1 1723  Iirpsidp  Piacp  tC  Reston  VA  22D9C  ..,.„.., , 

INa-ner  H  Sfssion   1730  X  Sfee!  NW  Sute  304  Washington  DC  20006 

Sewa'd  8  Kisse'  818  Connecticut  Avenup  NW  1800  Washington  DC  20006 

J  Richard  Seweii  801  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  #640  Washington   DC  20004  2624 

Sey'ath  Shaw  Famxeaihe'  (  Ge'aioson  815  Connecticut  Ave    NW  1500  Wasnington   DC  20006  , 

Thomas  A  Snaiiow   1220  I  Sfeet  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

lamps  M  ShamDe'gp'   1819  I  Si    NW   7in  fipor  Washington  DC  20C36 

DetW'ah  L   Shan-on   1120  Co-npcticu' Ave    NW  Washington  00  20036  

Bp'nj'd  M  Snapi-o   ISCIK  Street  NW  I'OO  Washington  OC  20DC6     , 

Mark  R  Shaoi;  b  Oa'By  Ccut  Bethpsda   MD  20817  

Dc 
Mail  I  Sha'p   1819  I  Stteet  NW  1200  Washington  DC  20036-3822 
Nof-ia- f   Sharp   1 100  I't"  Street  NW  #504  Washington  DC  20036 

Oe 
Sna-ret's  Pa  r»  Catp'  8  B  a.vt  •   PC     '.K'  I  S"pe!   NW  1725  Washington  OC  20036  . 

Dc  

ft)  

Edwa'd  W  5na»   ISOlKSfee'  NW   aSCC  Wasningtor   DC  20006      ._ 

Em  !,  Young  Shaw    1317  F  Street    NW    S..  tt  400  Washirigtcn    OC  20004 

S'a»  PifT.ar  Po'ts  8  T'owp'.dgp  2300  N  Street   NW  t5121  Wasni-gton   DC  20037 

Do „ _ 

Oo  

Do  .:. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do : . 

Do  ,™ - — 

Oo I    .  „  .1     .  .1 ,      I „„„.„„(. 

Do  , I      ..  |.       .„      ,...  .,„|.,... 

Oo  

On  , - 

Shpa  8  Ga'Snpi   :80C  Massac-^set's  Avp^ae   NW  Wasnmgioh  OC  2003S  . 
lamps  ¥  Shpa-a-   PO   Boi  89:00  At  an'a   GA  30356  9030 

Ga    C   Snta'P'   OjC.SS'    NW   1520  Was' ng'on   DC  20009  

P  Scot' Shpa'P'   .72-1  KSt-pft  NW  f:4::  Washington   DC  20006  

Shea-man  i  Ste'img  8Ci  Pennsy'van  a  Avt"ue  NW  9ih  fioo-  Wash  -g'on  OC  20004-2604     

Dc  

Ic-n  J  Shpei-an  815  16th  St    NW  1706  Wasnington   DC  2DC06  

Snau"  M  Sheehan    1722  Eyf  Sfeel  NW  Wasnngton  00  20006 

0  Douglas  Shelby  Fionoa  Pp"oifum  Counc  215  Sou'h  Mortje  Sfeet   »80l  laia-assee  Fl  32301 

Uuis  P  Sheldon  Sr    100  S  Ananpim  B'vd    »3bC  Anaheim  CA  S28C5     - 

Ichn  £   Sheik   1600  M  Sl-eet  NW  stn  F.x'  Wash.ngton  OC  20036 ' 

Snp'danGrouP   1775  I  Sfeet  NW  Wasn.ngton  DC  20009 

Do   ._ _ _ „ „. 

Do  , ™„ 

Do  "~ZZZZ^~~.  7.  .Z 

I-:  "  C  Sherman   1111  :4'h  Sfpe'   NW  41200  Washington  DC  20005  .—... 

Wi '.am  Jeft-y  Shipp  50  F  S'    NW  t90C  Washington  DC  20 DO  1 

Ichn  0   Shirvinsky    10700  F'ankslown  RoaO  P'ttsbu'gh    PA  1523^  

T  V  Snxkiey  III  2121  San  lac'ntc  Street  12530  PO  Bm  660164  Dai, as   TX  75266-0161  , 

Ichc  G  Short'iOgp  818  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20006       

Scon  Shotwei'    1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC  20036     

Ma'OiO  A  SnouD   1899  L  Street  NW  Washington  DO  20036  ^_. 

): :  Showei'   1 125  15th  Si'eet   NW  Washington   DC  20005  

A  7  Shovrs   1801  Coiiimo.a  Ro    NW  1203  Washington   DC  20005        

Jenm'pi  M  Snrive'  6200  Oak  T'et  Bivd   Independencp  OH  44131         

Waitp'  Shu'  51  Mac-son  Ave  New  to'k  NY  lOOlC  

WiiamM  Shute   .567  K  Sfeet  NW  IIOOC  Washington   DC  20006       

lanp  £   Sidepottom   .015  15th  Sfeet  NW  1802  Wash.ngton  00  20005 

SJipy  8  Austin   1 722  Eye  Street  NW  Wash-gton  DC  20006  .._ 

Do 

Do 

Oo 1 

Do  -  

Do 
Ml  Sigai   Jill  Sigai  Assoc. ates  12i5  Eye  Sfeet  m  1500  Wasnmgto'   DC  20005  . 

lucmda  Sikes  215  Pennsylvania  Ave    S£  Washington  DC  20003  _ 

Ma'k  S'lbe'geio   20C1  0  Sfeet  NW  1520  Washington  DC  20309  

Sieve  Sliver  2300  Clarendon  Bivd  liCiO  Arlington  VA  22201 

Do  „ 

Do 

Do  ,„_„„.-- 

Do  „- .-^—. 

Oo  .__™. „ — 

Oo  ,__- _..._„. 

Oo 

Do   

Dc  ■ 

Si've- Users  Assn   mc   1730  M  St    NW  tSH  Washington  DC  208J(  . 
Daniei  Silverman  215  Pennsytiivan.a  Ave    S£  Washington  DC  20003  , 
Matia  Silverman   1901  L  Sfeet   m  4320  Washington  DC  20036 
Cut  s  Siive-s  888  ISm  St    m  »6D6  Wasnngton   DC  2000'' 


Er^pioye'rCiien' 


Receipts 


National  Assn  o'  Reai'o'S 
mtfinationai  B'othetiooo  o'  Teams-e-s 
An-dah'  Co'c 
ftaiiooai  Assn  ot  Rea  tors       


Inlemationai  Count,  o'  Cn.,ise  Lints 

U5AA 

New  York  Mercantile  Eicha-ge 

Jewish  Peace  LoCby 

Ou'dX'  Advertising  Assn  ot  Anp'.ca 

Motion  Picture  Assn  0'  Ar^P'ica   Inc 

UST  PuOiiC  Al'ai'S    Inc 

American  President  Companp?  Ltd, 

Nationa  Assn  o'  Manu'actu'P's     „. 

Ame-ican  Pefolfum  Institute  

Nclnwest  Arimes    Inc 

Inoependpnt  Petroieui^  Ass'  C  Ar,er,ca 

Waste  Ma'agempnt   in:  

Amp'ican  Ba'  Ass- 

E   I  0.  Po-'  de  Nemou-s  8  Cc  

Cor-viuter  Oeaie-s  8  lessci-s  fcs-  „™_. 

m  &  K.no»i'on  iForAipptic  Packagirj  CoohoI) 

N'   &  Knowiton  'iFo' Ccio'adc  S'ate  u-'ve'Si^) 
FeOP'a  Nationa  Morgage  Ass- 

Ar^fican  is'ae  P.c  ic  A"a"s  Comm    _. 

An-ifica- Ag'iCu'.'e  Movement  Inc  

Al  la-'  Tecrsyste^s  inc  

Heutipin   Inc  

Automated  Sciences  G'Oup,  Inc  , 

Ai'DO-  Mno'ity  Advisory  CouhCil     

Me"iii  Ur:r,  Money  Wa-kets  Inc 

FiO'iCS  Powp'  &  L'gnt  Cc  

Amp'can  Soc  ot  Pension  Actua'ies         , 
Ame'ican  Pefoieum  Insitute 
Reinsurance  Assn  ot  Ame'ica 

American  Ba-kP'S  Assn  

P'ice  Waterhouse  iFc  Investment  Co  Institute)  ... 
Gua-  0"i:e  'Fo'Josefn  Ge«'ge  Bamba)    ....„_.. 
Gu3~  i3"icf  ;Fo'  Ma-  lyr  Ma-'D. sa- 
iga's.s'  :a  Eiec'r.c  Ccr-  o'  A-^e-ca 
C  ga-  Assn  0*  Ame-ica  Inc 

P'pe  ToCacco  Cou-ci'  

Ame-ican  Assn  ot  tiperte-s  8  impottwj 

Schoeiie'  Technical  Pape-  Inc       

Toy  Manutac'v'P-s  ot  Ame-'ca       

Wes'ingnouse  Eiecic  Corp 
R  D.ty  Wa.i  8  Associates.  Inc 

Apple  (Ocmputp-   Inc         i  ,  i  i  i  i         

At, as  Corp'  ...._«-.. 

BanK  LPum   le-lsrae'  BM 

Ene'son  Eiectnc  Cc  

EOu'aCie  0*  lowa  

ESCO  Electronics  Corp  

G'Dss  Pontes-Harpe'  Woods  Study  Comm  Ipr  Detroit  Cit|l  te 

Inst  'ute  c'  i-tematicna  Bankers  __-_ 

Naticna  Ass-  0'  Ma-ne  Manutaclure'S        

Nat'onai  Auio-noOiie  Dea.e'S  Ass-  ^_^^_^_„.„ 

RoOinson  Termina 

RJR  Nabisco 

Utility  Nuclear  Waste  and  l-arspo-tatipr  Prograni 

Workplace  Heaif-  ana  Sa'ery  Countu         

Sxiete  Gene-ale  de  Su-veiiiance  SA  .„w 

Siemens  Corporation 

Consume-s  Union  0'  US    In: 

Ha-'penny  Hanr  Rocne  8  Ma-c-ese   fo'  Au-c-'O've  Se-vice  inous'ry  Assn) 

Cia-o  Y  Ca  'to-  Cpmpa-a  SuO  Amp-ipana  oe  Vapo'es  SA.   e'  a        

Sec-eta-iat  o'  Com-ierce  &  inc   Development  ot  MeiicoiSECOFI         , _ 

UniteO  StefiwG'kp-s  c'  A-^e'-ca  ,   .  .^ ^ 

T-'Ou-ie  Brcaccast  ng  Co  ^„^ — — 

A,~ipr';an  Pet'cieun-  i-:t''ute 
T-acitionai  Vaues  Cca-ticn 

MarrlorC  fire  insurance  

Ame'ica-  foundation  tor  AIDS  Research       , 

0  lies  Advocat  ng  Ene'genry  Aids  Rene*  (CAEAR) 
CFIDS  Action  Campagn  tot  the  us  (CACTUS: 
Ha-ya-3  AIDS  Institute 
Sa-  F-ancsc:  AIDS  Foundation      ,,..™™«™.»™. 

Ame-icar  Dental  Assn  

fa-m  C-edi'  CouhCi'  

Cramoe-s  Dfveippmen'  Company  Inc 

Cen"a  4  South  West  Co'p  _ 

USX  Co-po-at'on  ,..___ 

National  Forest  P'oOuc's  Ass-  

Ame'ican  Assn  c'  Adwerts  'g  Agencies 

Molgage  Banke's  Ass'  c'  A-np-ica  «« 

Ce-te'ior  Energy  Clo'p  ...^^ 

New  York  Li'e  insurance  Company  „..._ 

Southweste'n  Bell  Corp  ^ 

Ame'ican  Consulting  Engineers  Council 
Commionwealth  EOison  Cc  

Donrey    In:  ._ 

Douglas  Timpe'  Ope'ato's  In: 
w  K  Kellogg  Foundation 
Manutacturers  Li'e  Insurance  Co   , 
Northwest  forest  Resource  Council 


U  S  Public  Interest  Research  Group  

Consumers  Onion  0' U  5    In:  

Robertson  Monagie  8  Eastaugn  iFo- Alaska  Logge-s  Assni   

RoDpr-so-  Monagie  8  Eastaugn  ;Fcr  Ancno-age  Schoo  D  sTncO 
Robe-so-  Monagie  8  Eastaugn  (For  B-isiO'  Bay  Nat-vt  Corp)  .. 

Robei-sor  Monagie  4  Eastaugh  (for  BP  America   mc'  

Robe-son  Monagie  8  Eastaugn  (fotC-ry  o'  C-aig;  

Robetson  Monagie  8  Eastaugn  (Fo- City  o'  Kouebue  

Rcberson  Monagie  8  Eastaugh  (Fo- Echo  Bay  Mming  Comp»i(|) 
RoDei-sor  Monagie  8  Eastaugh  (for  Kennecott  Corp: 
Robe-son  Monagie  8  Eastaugh  (For  Klukwan   inc, 
Roberson  Mo-agie  8  Eastaugn  (Fo- Municipality  o'  Anchorage" 

U  S  Public  mte-est  Research  Grouc 

Ogtivy  Adams  8  Rnehat  ..^^ 

Bannermar  8  Associates  in:  (Fo'Arab  Republic  o'  Egypt)   ..™. 


1  "•-It 

OO 

17,9:; 

26 

lOOCDO 

1.30C 

00 

5.000  00 
6.000.00 
31.25000 

9.00000 
1.00000 
liOOOO 


lojmoo 


3JS0M 
40000 


4.920  00 


Ejoenoitures 


..87525 


5  000  00 


10000 
427  89 


5C0O 


18.00000 
14.62500 

3  000  00 
2.676  00 
17,250  00 

3,057  63 
233  55 

149  U 
4,276  70 

6,330  00 

1,875  00 

3,000  00 

15.000  00 

20000 

3,58965 
24  23 

6.000«l 

390.00 
6.00C00 
6  00000 

100  00 

16  50 
938  14 
842  25 

67  95 

ijnm 

ajaisB 

580  J2 

__..,_ 

77001 

11.95182 
26,319  37 
2  572  50 
4  972  50 
4  194  99 
730  75 

43  207  53 
796  01 
11125 

198  83 
52.11 

166  25 



■""1^5000 

imii 

ri3U69^94 
16.03597 

3.00COO 

26  50 

2  224  26 

"■""7.000  OO 

800  00 

M.i2215 

34  198  47 

ssnm 

30000 

18  000  00 

128  85 

960  00 

4  899  67 

4  75  00 

2  475  00 
2,500  00 
6,134  00 

487'75 

292.S0 

1.175 15 

305.00 

56  46 

$26^ 

\mai 

2  750  00 
13,965  00 
7.00000 

12  50 

11420 

66  00 

3  522  86 
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3.on.oo 
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2  000  OC 
5.000.00 
IjOOiM 
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Of|ini/t(ion  or  Ind'Viduii  Fiiin| 


Oo 

Do 

Oo 
Siiwrsie'n  t  MuiKxi   i;;6ll$tfMt  NW  1800  W>sAin|to>i  DC  20006 

Do 

Ol 

«l 

Oi 

k. 

B*. 

So 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Oi 

Bl 

Bl 

•t ™.„... 

Bl .... 

•• 

Bl  

Do 
DonilO  M  Simmonv  323  HtM  Bnuihiay  •<04  MutUgR  OK  74401 
0a»K)  )  Simon   3017  Soulli  Mill  Stie«  Aningion  V»  ??20? 
Katn  H  Simon   2600  Viigin.j  »v    HW     .'-  i  jo.  Wjsnmjtoo  DC  ?0037  190i 
Micmn  E  Simon   ;666  K  Si    NW  Hr,-  -<' :-   BC  .'OOOt 
Iteii  A  Simon,  ISM  Nn»  »o<«  ««    KW  udO  *ain.o|ion  DC  ?000S 
Simon  i  Comoiny  Inc   lOOI  Conn«ctiCul  «v«    NW  1435  Wishmgton  DC  P0O36 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Bl 

Bl  -..- 

Bl - 

Bl 

Do 
DlviO  C   Simons.  1100  ConnectiCul  «vt   fM   1410  Misnmglan    DC  ?0036 
DiviO  C  Simonsoc.  1627  K  St    m  MOO  Wasnmgton  DC  20006 
laimjjt  f   Simofcns  444  No^^  Capilol  SIiKl  1801  Washington  DC  20001 
Itiomai  D  Simpson   700  I  f  jirtai  SttH  1601  Aioanilna  V*  22314 
Miiliam  0  Simpson   llb^lMnSl    NW  1^04  Washington  DC  2000S 

Oo  ..._ 

Oo  

Oo  

lamti  w  S.ngei  111   1100  Iblh  Slieel  m  Suitt  900  Washington  DC  20005 

Slephfn  G  Sinke;  illl  19th  Stfwi  WW  1408  Washington  OC  20O36  

ConslanlintSmgos   1730  KStrtft  llOOb  Washington  DC  20004 

SkaoOd  A;ps  Siate  Mtaghr  t  Fiom   1440  Nm  Yorii  Awnut  NW  Washington.  OC  2000b 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do _- 

Bl 

Bl 

Bl 

Bl 

Oe 

Do 

Do 


li  Slwrnolis   llSb  ConnKlicul  A>t    IM  Washington.  OC  20036 
MnyJKoH  Skinnti.  1722  Ey«  Slitfl  NW  Washington  OC  20006 
WKliffl  ]  SAinntr   7i>l  Roclnillt  Piw  I  2'B  Rockwlit  MO  208b2 
Barney  1  SklaiJanr  |r    1100  Connrcticiil  Ak    m  1620  Washington  DC  20036 
Paul  A  SkraDul  Ir    1000  Connecticut  Awae  NW  1706  Washington  DC  20036 

Do 
Michael  f  SkreOynski   1180  CeOa.-wxxl  0"v«  Moraga.  CA  94)b6 
Dale  0  Skupa   3601  Vmcennes  RoaO  PC  Boi  68700  Indianapolis.  IN  46268 
Jonathan  SlaOe  2000  I  St    m  #200  Washington  OC  200J6   . ., ..... 


Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 

Do 


Rotiert  G  Slaughter   I61S  M  St    m  1200  Washington.  DC  20036 

AJhert  I  Siechlei   1100  Connecticut  A«    m  1900  Washington.  DC  20036  

R  Sar-Y  Sleight  PC  Bo  30199  Bethesda  MO  20824  0199 

William  I  SliOei    15th  i  M  Streets  IWf  Washington  DC  2000S         

Ronald  I  Sl.nn  260  MaOison  4ven„f  Nr»  Torn  NY  10016 

Pltslen  A  Sloan   1909  K  SIrefi  NW  *i ,"  -u'w  OC  20049  .„ 

0am)  P  Stoane   1010  Wiscons-  ««    NW  IHOO  Washington  DC  20C07  

Ketiy  Camptieii  Sione   1667  «  Slreel  HH  1710  Washington  DC  20006 

Siover  h  loftus   1224  U>h  St    »»  Washington  DC  20036 

Small  Business  tor  Advertising  Choice   1331  A  Pennsylvania  Ave    WN  1217  INasliusgliK.  K  200W 

Small  Business  Council  0' Amentj   Inc  PC  Boa  4299  Columbus  C*  31904   . 

Douglas  I  ■'ima-iS  31b  Pennsyivai' a  Ave    Sf   1)04  Washington  OC  20003    ., ... 

Donald  f  Smiley  1899  1  St  NW  i;;iCWj'.'  rv  DC  20036 
C  Douglas  Sm.Ti  i8S0  M  l!  NW  1^.;  «i.-  ,'  ■  OC  20036 
Carlos  C  Smith   400  kfistji  Bu   :    i    i-.         ..^ ,  ire  Chattanooga.  IM  3MW 


4.       :    .^  R,«rs  rn  78071  4200 

'  Wj.-    j'on  DC  20006      

■vnoia  SC  '9202 

Washington  DC  20006    


Douglas  Allen  Smith  14022 i  Cl«j  Pft  H.ii 

Eii/aOeth  M  Smith  Sb  16th  'J    NW  Ij 

fiani  Sumnei  Smith  li    P  0  Soi  .  I'-  C' 

lennitei  I   Smith   900  I7ih  SI'W   m  I 

lulian  H  Smith  |r    bOO  North  l8l^  ".i'«i  Birmingham  Al  3S291 

Hei'"  H   Smith    Itlb  Pei-nsyivanrj  kvi-  m  11260  Washington  OC  20004      

Oo  

Do 
Aevin  R  Smith   1020  19th  Street  NW  1700  Washington  DC  20036 
Kjrkianil  Smith.  Docsl  8J  A.4b48  Fishkili  Coniclionil  fKility  PO  Oa  124b  Bejcon.  NY  12bO(  . 


Empioyri/Ciicnl 


Bannerman  ano  Associates  inc  Ifor  Beirut  Univers.ty  College! 

Bannerman  t  A3s«>ates  inc  (For  Embassy  ol  tlie  RepuOiic  o<  Oiiboutil 

Bannerman  t  Associates  Inc  (for  Government  oi  the  UnileO  A/Jb  Emitalesi 

American  Nenpaper  Publishers  Ass" 

Association  tor  Advanced  Lite  Undemnting 

Bristol -Myers  Co 

Cusiiman  I  Wakefield 

EDS 

Gaodoiii  Industnes 

Walter  Hams  ei  ai 

IEEE 

Heiso  i  Company 

Maiestic  Realty  Co 

Monrovia  Nursery  Company  „ 

Ma.  inc  ._ 

National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  tude  Asm    

National  Assn  of  Investment  Companies 

National  Structured  Settlements  trade  Asjn 

Pacilic  Cargoes  Inc 

RS  Data  Systems  mc 

Republic  National  Bam  n'  New  Tom 

Rolls-Royce  Motor  Cars  Inc 

Iropicana  Energy  Co 

U  S  league  ot  Savings  Institutions 

b600  Inc 

Caito  Petroleum  Corp 

National  Parks  t  Conservation  AssKiation 

Schmeitrer  Aptavr  i  Shepard  lEo' Council  ol  Nunmi  Home  Suppiiersl 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co 

International  franchise  Assn 

American  Water  Works  Assn 

C'ty  0<  Portland   OR 

East  Bay  O-scnaiger^  Autnonly 

Eiknart  IN 

Gary  ln0a"a 

National  Easier  Seai  Society 

Newark  Ca 

San  BernaiOino  CA 

San  leandro  CA 

lacoma  PubK  Utilities 

laconta  WA 

Eaton  Corp 

National  Neiv^paper  Assn 

laoo'  Management  Maritime  Committee  Inc 

R.!  way  Pnigress  Institute 

f'ls;  Mississippi  Corp 

first  Mississippi  National  Bank 

Mississippi  Po««r  t  light  Company 

state  of  Mississippi 

Pharmaceutical  ManuiKtuiers  Assn 

Mitsubishi  Motors  America    Inc 

American  Hellenic  Institute  Public  Altans  Committee  Inc 

A'l  Transport  Assn  ot  America 

Ak/o  America  Inc 

American  Internationai  Group  Inc 

Amoco  Corporation 

Amstei  Hudson  Management  Co'intition 

Armco   Inc  

Bethlehem  Sleei  Corp , . 

Commonyneaith  ot  Puerto  RicO 

Dun  t  Bradstreet 

Enron  Corpoiation 

General  Mills 

Merrill  lynch  i  Co   Inc 

National  Aisn  ol  Energy  Service  Companies 

Partida  Popular  Democialico 

PSI  Energy  Inc 

Riggs  National  Corporation 

Sara  lee  Corporation 

Summit  Storage  Inc 

Transco  Energy  Corp 

U  S  Central  Credit  Umon 

USX  Corp 

Waste  Management  inc 

la  Radida  Chiiprens  Hospital  I  Research  C«it«.  il  It _ 

U  S  Ptiarmaceooeiai  Conwntion  Inc 

Mobil  Corp 

Paiumbo  i  Cerreii  Inc  (For  American  Soc  ot  Comgoserj  AulKors  (  PublisAetil 

Paiumbo  i  Cerreli  Inc  (For  Atlantic  Richlieid  Co) 

U  S  Strategies  Corp  IFo<  Commonwealth  at  the  Norttien  Mananna  Islandsl 

National  Assn  ot  Mutual  Insurance  Cos 

MWW   Strategic   Communications   (For  Associated   landscape   Contractors   ol 

America! 
MWN  S"atfgic  Communications  (fc  Cuban  Amencan  Foundation.  Inc) 
MW^    •  I'l*!;     Communications  (For  Environmental  Compliance  Services) 
MvVlft    ■  1-^,;     ^ommunicalipns  (For  Farmland  Daines) 

■Irt'-  „-^j-»  .ForHadawab  Medical  Reliet  Otgani/ationl  

MMW  Si'ategic  Communications  (FoiPuetio  Ricans  lo<  Civic  Actnit „.-. 

Amxo  Corporation  

Chrysler  Corporation 

CFIOS  Assn 

National  Assn  ot  Home  Builderj  o(  the  US 

American  Paper  Institute  Inc  ..™^^..^.- 

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons  ..-._.„«_., 

Grocery  ManulKlurers  Ol  America.  IIK _„. 

Baiter  _.., 

Western  Coal  Ififtic  leifue    


May  20,  1992 


United  Partel  Service 
Eaon  CorixKation 
Toyota  Motor  Sales  USA  Inc 
Strang  Fletcher  Camger  Walker 
Credit  Assn  et  ai  I 


Hodge  i  Smith  (For  Cnatttoooti  PnxliKlion 


Amalgamated  Dothmg  I  latile  Workers  Union 

Colonial  Companies  Inc 

West  Meiico  Vegetable  Distnbutors  Assn 

Alabama  Power  Co 

French  t  Company  (For  International  Electronics  Manutaclwtn) 

French  t  Company  (For  Montgomery  Ward  i  Co.  Inc)       

French  i  Compa'ry  "jiWhf*^  mc)         .___„_____.. 
U  S  Weil  Inc  


Receipts 
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800  00 

b  000  00 


1.60000 

800  00 
6.M000 


ISOOOO 
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b6SOO0 
4  00000 


I  000  DO 


300  00 

1  300  00 

2  2bO  00 
b  000  00 
!  181  00 

10.200  00 
12  852  89 

3  844  70 
5668  85 
7  786  58 
7  566  39 

4  722  46 

5  15867 
4  502  10 
1765  51 
3  939  10 


187b  00 
72906 
2  000  00 
410  00 
2  000  00 
4  000  00 
4  000  00 


2  00000 
2  00000 


7  500  00 


1000  00 


20  000  00 

2  000  00 
10  00000 
20  000  00 

2  000  00 

3  550  00 

4  984  00 
350  20 

2  500  00 

5  850  00 
1642  50 


3  000  00 

6.000  00 
24  000  00 
18.75000 

7  50000 

1  500  00 

4  998  DO 


680  52 
743  58 


5.00000 


69  815  84 
5D00  00 


273  80 

6  669  00 

9.000  00 

300  DO 

39  810  35 

400  00 

7b  00 

2b  OO 

91600 


Eipendlturf, 


bite 
275  00 


bSOOO 
83  00 

12  00 

5.023  97 
6  645  99 

5  12132 

6  146  29 
5  309  85 
5  08M6 
5  246  4 1 
5  182  t>6 
5.278  07 
5288  98 
5  839  97 
3.968  33 

410  00 


7  00 


20  00 
50  00 
14  00 
134  40 
40  75 
525 


113  00 


219  00 
82  00 


175  00 
74  00 


4M33 


78  30 


24  003  88 
11130 


100  85 
5%  46 
150  00 

4.332  24 
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Orga^./atio'-  0-  t':  v  ca  f-  'g 

Ma-:  S"''   :X  Sf-as-.ai;,  p>ace  ■,<  ia:»sor  St-ee!  0a:ias   TX  1^2 

Ui^-rnr  St  •-    :2D:  G  S'rfe'   NW  IJCC-  yvas"  ^grsr  oc  20005  „__„_. 

Mic-ae  E   S- •-   PC  Bm  530C  Cirvt  a^C   OM  44:C;  ..._.., „_. 

M.c"a»' P  S~ '-   48;  Lfi.^gtor  A*  New  Yc-n  NY  \j:il  .,.______ 

Pat'ic.a  Smith  6C:  f  Sew   NW  wair -r^'   OC  ?DC'4"-  ___.. 

Ph.hp  S  Sm.th    ICyOC  w- SI- -p  Bo.,»va-:   i.t:;  l=s  Arge  ei  CA  90024 

Dc  „   . 

Do  .'~ 

Richard  f  Sm.th   :D9C  Ve'irii":  Ave    N*  I,  ;3C  Was^.ngtor   DC  20005 

RsC  Smith  i\i  I  Port. and  Sl'eet  P^oeni  A2  81:006 

Rcber*  f   Sm.'i    ;73CkS:    NW  l.'Ot  Wash -gt-i"  DC  20006 

Sara  Hope  Smith   1275  Ptrrisy!,ai-.a  Ave   NW  1400  Washn'.ftcn   DC  20004 

Si.isn  Snyoe- SiTHih   790C  iNf s'ja'H  D- »t  IAJ20  Mciea"  VA  22102 

T'lr-  Srif  410  ;s:  Si    St  Wash.rgir.  DC  250C;' 

w  Gien.-  S-.f  O^f  Mfi:-a^ti  Paja  bJ-a'aDO'  s  IN  46255 

Orr- •' Oawsc- S  Arjw,  I-:    lOCO  Cc-ie:-.:.' Ave    NW  1302  Wasf- i^gtc-   DC  20036 

Dq 
[ic 
Oc 
Dc 

McNu'-y  !,  Kea.-npi  One  State  Sfett  BostDr   MA  021C7 
Dav'3  A  Sn-iihe'mar-   1012  fieming  Bund. rj  Oes  Momes  lA  50309 

^okfifss  Totaccc  Cou't.i   i^c   2'5;  M  S''ee:  NW  1300  Wasiing'o"   DC  20037 
W    an  S-iape   .."44  !9!r  5t-fe'   NW  l^ai,' -jtci-  OC  20036 
la-Y  ;  S.-owh.ie   70.  Ppiir.i|,i,ar  a  ««.-.,(.  NW  Wash.r.glo"   DC  20C04 

Ot 

Do 

Da.df  Snyder   I13IC|MtaMAllMRM,*>WWKtiin|ton  DC  20036 
Gene  Snyoer  PC  aKSitllWWIWW. WIMSMBS 

Oc      !.!.I!Z""..„„_1 .  ~'Z 

Oo     .-.._. 

0- 
)c--V   i-yder  600  Pennsylvania  Ave    S£  1205  Washington  OC  20003  'Z 

J  tif  6a. I  lUisei  i  Assoc.  Inc  499  S  Capitoi  St    SW  1520  Washmeton  DC  20003 

0'. 


Oc 
A.d'  C  Sects 
St'CP-t  •;■  »• 
Sci."  p'l  tr  N. 
)  U  :■>(  x 
Reg -a  ^■-: 
f-eOf:ic>  P  S: 
Nancy  C  0:-i 
luCa"  C   k~ 

jl  -HCi^'f  S  Ac'.'K  a'r-.  r  ■ 
l.i~p',  t  '.:  ■  ~--'a..si-  ■  '" 
Sc"f-;*  g  A-:e"..c-  CD:--e 
Sc-'i'eai'  biP!a  D  sv  5j(oic 
Sc^'-.f-  fees!  P-Ddo:'s  Asm  PC  Boi  64. .'00  Her. 
Sc.l.!^wes!  A-nei  Co  PO  Boi  ibol]  Da  a<   TX  75. 


:;  Pp--sy'va'.a  Ave.  NW.  1300  W3;h."gtor   DC  20004 

P-c'ec-vf  legislation.  PO  Boi  3715  Georgetown  Station  Washington.  DC  20007 

■  [:-c3'.o^  200!  Kiiieb-ew  O'lvt  1340  M.rneapoM  MN  55425-1882  

;;•:  La^a'  Sate  IciO  Mcjston  H  '7010  _  ..  ._  „. .„ 

^57  E  Si'ee' 
:  :-'i'.  P:c 
'    .  ''\  Hf^ 


NW  Washi^gtcn  DC  20006 

■c  D'ue  PO  Boi  1726  Rockv.iie  MD  20850-0822 

ro'>  Avp    VH  Wasn.igton    DC  20OO6 

<a-  a  A«    t«i   »900  Washington   OC  20004 


'."'.  V  'g  -  a  A^ 
Gec-g  a  Avf    I'O; 
I  Rod-gue;  200 

mc    :00  Nc-west 


NW   »510  Wash.ngron    DC  20S37  

S'vfi  So'cg  MO  20910  

Wfs:  Adam  St    12625  Chicago  II  60606  ._ 

n  Avfnje  PO  Bci  :;60  Dej-^.f:  Beacn  R  33443  .. 

le'  LA  70064  :;oc  ._ 

'J5  i6i: 

Scuinwecei-  Powe'  Resources  Assr   PC  Boi  1360  1800  Cacyo"  Pan  C'    4403  Ediioc--!  OK  73083-1360  , 
mc-'as  I  Sca-gpi    111:  ;4:^  Streer   NW  li  ;0C  Wash.ngtor  OC  20006 

Sca'be' a-'C  Asm:. aifi  Inc    1326  P(--si  <a' a  A«e    NW  tSOC  Wasn-ngu.'  DC  20006    

>or-r  0  Sfa'>'r-3"    ilOO  Connec' CJ  Aup    NW  1630  Washingior   DC  23036  

lo-athan  B  'sea-   Itli  L  Street  NW  a. -2:  Wasnrg-Dr   DC  20036  

Saec  a  ;fd  Ca"p'C  &  Riggmg  Assn   m;   .'200  M.ii  Ri;ad  4616  Aieianca   VA  22314  _ 

R.i-a-c  I   O.-ws    :54;GSl'ee;  NW  1200  Wasn.ngton  00  20006  


w     a'-  b   ■jpencf. 
Scegf   i  McOia"' 

Do 

Dc 
La-ry  N  Sp.iie'   142D  King  S'-ee'  Aeia- 
w    aT  M  Soodan   18C1  K  St    NW  Was 
Sec"  --g  Goods  Manatacture's  Assn    162 
1.  sa  M   Sc'sj.e    16:5  H  Sfef 
Da. :  t   sv-  -«"■    .30:  K  S'-pe' 

0: 

Oc 


725  W.f  Street  NW  Wasn-ngton  DC  2OO0s 
c   1350  Nphi  yo  A«    NW  Wash.ngton  OC  230i 


.-4798 


i  VA  22314-2715 ^ 

•grc   OC  20006 

K  O'-ee'  NW  1500  Wash  ngton  OC  20006 

NW  Wai^  -gtnn  DC  20062  .     

NW  I9D0  [as!  lower  Wash,ng-cn   DC  20005  


Oc 
Oc 


Sc 


Matha  Ann  Spudis  1015  IStli  Street  m.  #80?  Washington  DC  20005  

Ma-k  G  Spumer  700  E  loopa  Road  lowson  MD  21204  

PMip  Sauai'   1 501  Wilson  Blvd    1600  Arlington  VA  22209 

■p  San3p-s  i  Dpi-ps^   120:  Pfi^sv.va'  a  A^e    NW  PC  Boi  40'  Wasiirg'on  DC  20044 
0:  j> 

Oc  

Dc . . „. 

Dc  

Dc  .____.: 


Ce:  e  ;• 
lanpt  G 


A'-anC 


K  Street  NW  ailDO  Wash.ngior  DC  20006 
lib  i9th  Street  NW  1410  Washington.  DC  20036 


C-aifs  A  S-  Claries  808  Wx  Street  NW  1300  Wash. ngton  DC  20006-3910 
V'v.a-  Es^ci!:a-  Stack  2010  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  tSOO  Washington   DC  2003S  . 

'd  PC  D'awer  1734  Aliania  GA  3030:  _ 

:66  7  K  Strpei   NW  »«'.0  Washington   DC  20006  

PC    2019  Pan  Rd    NW  Wasn.ngtc-   OC  20010     

305  C  Street  NE  Wash  ngton  DC  20002   


Ccnne'  Stat'o 
Rcge-  Sta  gp'  |r 
Oavc  P  Slang 
A-  a"  Stangp  a" 

Oo 

Inpipsa  Stan.on   3150  Spring  Street  foirtai  VA  22031-2399  ^ 

lc'..eon  M  Stanton   ,OCC  Vp-mont  Ave    NW  1800  Washington.  00  20005 

M-nae.  1  Stan'o'    :  620  Eye  Street  NW  11000  Washington.  DC  20006  

Thornas  )  Stanton  Jr    iOO!  Thot^as  le'tprson  Sfeet  NW  »609  Washiafton.  OC  20007  . 
Stanton  i  Associates.  1310  19th  St-eet   NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

Oc  

Ma-y  M, -ay  Staples  PO  Boi  660634  [,a  a-    :»  75266-0634  . 

Ken-  0  S'a-wa"   cO:  Scnx  S"pf  SW   H"'  F.co' Wash. ngton   DC  20024 

la-et.  0  Slalon   320  timtip'5'ooii  O'-^  Wa  do-'   MO  2060 1  .. 

RcDe"  £   Slaton.  PO  Boi  1365  Co  i.-nti<a  SC  29202  

iu-e  A  Slauss,  1225  Eye  Street  NW  Su.te  1250  Wasncg-on   DC  20005    

Ra'doijn  I  Staym.  1815  M  Street  NW  So  tp  830  Wasn  'gtcn  DC  20006 

Oc 

Dc  .. 

Ba-iara  t   Stpamey   1155  Ibtii  Sfeet  NW  1630  Wash  ngton   OC  20006 

Katnnyn  A  Stpcipi^fg   701  Ppnnsyiwan.a  Ave  NW  Was". ngton   OC  20004-26ji_— 

Steele  S.icoi  i  Browning  PC    120C  19tn  Sfee!   NW  1604  Wasn. ngton  DC7MM 

Law  Otticps  c'  Oetw-an  Steeiman   555  :3tn  St-pe'   NW  So  te  .220  Ear  Washington  DC  20004-1109  . 

Dc 


Receipt; 


■tea'tr  mcusTy  Manjacturp's  Assn , 

CeveianC  Eiectnc  liiuminat.ng  Cc     ... 

New  Yon  State  Bankers  Assr  , 

Ar^e'  can  Assn  ol  Re*  rpfl  Pp'sc"s      .._. .. '_ 

Castie  i  CxM   he  \ 

Casiip  &  Cocke  (For  Doie  fwc  Ccr^pany)     „„. ~.    .'. 

fiei.  Van  Leasng  inc  .„_ . 

Teilron   he  """',,."]] .".. 

Sierra  C  oC , ZZZ. 

Oiin  Corpora!. on  ,  ,  _ 

PacitiC  Teies  s  G'oup  ,_ 

Chxcate  Man.'ac'u'P's  Ass-  c'  'n?  JSA IZJI !~ 

ATie-  car  Nuciea-  l-ra  Cccnc  ." 'I, 

Me'cnan's  Nationa-  Ban*  t,  Tius'  Co         Z. " 

C.Iy  0'  Eugenp    Oregon  „„______ 

Maarn^a^n  &  Reiner  Ccr;.  „,,"', 

k3"sas  C  t>  T'ans!  Au'ho'ry  

Nai.ona.  Assn  o*  Fore-gn  Traae  Zones , 

0  &  F  Warehouses   inc  ._ ..«—.. -«„™ 

San  franciscc  Public  Ut.nties  ComTissicn     .___. 

New  England  Teieohcne  Company  ^ ...„„ 

Amp-. can  Ppirciieum  iJiitiiule  , , . 

Dfpnop-s  ot  Wildlife      '  '  ...'"'"""^""'"^""TrTr™"""!''™^™" 
Mint;  levin  Cohn  Fe'r-s  Glovsky  i  Popeo   PC   (Toriiassachusetts  Education 

Lea"  Authcnty 

Mini;  Levm  Cohr  fp-is  GiDvsii  &  Popec  PC  'Fo'Nationa   Tien  Wp.gh!  Aov 

S0>  Counc.', 
W -■.'  cev.n  Coh^  Fprr-.,  Gicvs<»  t,  Popec    to- New  Enganc  fCjca'icn  izi' 

Manel-ng  Co'p 

Ame'ican  Insu'ance  Ass^  

Assx  aticn  fi  Arne'ican  Pa..'oads      

Athu'  Cameron  .,..........«_.....„„ 

Noio  >  Southern  Co" 

Radio  Assn  Oeteno.ng  A.rwave  P  gnts  Inc    :. ............ 

(Jnipc  Parce.  Service  , 

Cl.rtns  Comin  tor  !hp  Righ'  •;  Kef;   J  gpa'  Arms     ._.___ i. 

Aiioy  Surtaces  Cc   he  .. ..... 

Gpnpra   MctO'S  Co'p  .. . 

Pcgp'  So^nc  Nava  Bases  Assn  Inc  (PSNBA) Z._! .. 

Service  E-g.neer.ng  Ccmpany  

Na'icna  Ca'ripmpn  s  Assn      ..„™_™... 

Solar  J  [iiis  iForRepuPic  o'  Mencc  

Assx.atefl  Genera  Cont'acto's  c'  America   ...._...„ 

Amprca"  Occucationa  Thp'apy  Assn,  tac «... 

Ar-ier.can  Institute  0*  Arcn.iects         ...„ „„„. 

Goldman  Sachs  &  Cc 

Defense  Division  Br„nswicii  Cc; 

Interna'iona'  fed  o*  Pro'pssiona  i  Tpriinica  Engineers 

fteiSftni  Slue  Co 


Men 


■ica"  Denta-  Assn 

ma.  voiuntee-  FiitcOMMil . 
morp  Gas  S  Eiectiic  Cl  

k  J  Cc   Inc 


McAuiittp  Keii)  &  Ra'tap'i  (for  Oese"  Resea-ci-  l.nslitiitd  . 

McAulitte  Kelly  &  Ra"3e'    IForWasnoe  Cc^nty)    

Associated  Bu'idP's  &  Confacto's   In:  „ 

Connectrcut  Munic-ca  Eiectnc  Enp'gy  C.oop     

former  Residents  o'  Cent'a  .a  Pen^syiwa"  a 

Northp'n  Cai.'o'n.a  Powe'  Agenc>  ._ 

Nationa  Society  o'  P'otpssiona.  Engineers    

Weslinghouse  E  ecfic  Cc'c     ...„________ 


U.S.  Chamber  p!  Comme.roe 

CwJne'  Carton   &  Dougias  (for  American  Telephone  &  Teiegrapni 

Cirtnet  Canton  J  Oougias  iforEsuity  St-ategies  fund   l.nci 

Gardnp-  Catpn  &  Doug  as  (forNaiiona  Catjie  Tpiev-sion  Assn.  Inc) 

Gardne-  Calcn  &  Dougias  (for  Per' go  Company 

Gardnp-  Galon  S  Dougas  Ifo'  leieccm.munications  Industry  Assn) 

Ame'ican  Cons.jiI.ng  Engnpe'S  Cocnc.  , 

Bait  moT  Col-t*)  Police  Departmpn'  ?■  a        ......... . 

A  '  C^nflitioning  i  Rp'rigp-atiOn  Ins!  '.IP  

Amp' can  CnamDe'  0*  Ccmmerce  .'  Gp'many 

American  Soc  o'  Anpsthesioiog  sts 

ndependpn*  Data  Communications  Man-'actjrprs  Assn  . 

htormat.on  Technology  Association  o'  A.'^P'ic? 

National  CoiipgialP  A'hiptic  Assn  . 

Public  Securities  Assn  

New  Yon  Slock  Exchange  lie  .. , „^ 

Financial  Services  _......„. .... . 

Stewat  &  Stewa-  i.Fo'LipBey  Glass) 

Piannpc  Parpntnocc  fed  ot  America.  Inc ___. 

Coca-Coia  Company 

Aiyeska  Pipeline  Service  Cc     ........ . 

McDermot;  Inc  

Ainertcan  Intemat.cna  G'Oup  

Edison  Choups!  Ottshore  

Internationa'  Commonications  industries  Assn  _ 

Pufciic  Securities  Assn  ..„ 
Motor  Vehicle  Mandacturers  Assn  ot  the  US  he  ._ 
Leonard  Raston  Keyes  K  Dams  (for  Kiuegei.  Inc)  

Philip  Morns  

University  Hospitals  ot  Cipneiand  ... .' 

f'i'o  lay  In 


Ame'ican  Read  &  T'anspoladon  Builders  Assn 
Al'  fo'ce  Sergeants  Assn  Inc 

Colon. ai  Compan.es  h.c  ... 

Anpiican  O-eteiic  Ass^  

Ba'nes  &  TncTiDurg  'fo'Emp.'p  RpsOLrcfS    Inc) 

Barnes  &  Tnomtiurg  ;Fo'  ho. ana  Glass  Company. 

Barnes  S  Tnompurg  [For  Spec  a  Comim  tot  Workplace  P'oOucI  LaOmty  Reto'm 

Penn^oii  Company 

Edison  Eiett'ic  institute .____. 

K  Mart  Corp : 

American  Society  tp'  Plastic  and  Reconstructive  Surgeons       . 

Lxkheej  Intorr^ation  Management  Systems  Co-tipany 
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2  590  DO 

3  000  OO 

7  500  OO 

5  40C  30 
17.07332 


2  500  OC 

530  30 


5  3O0  OO 
.  OOO  00 


3  940  OC 

206  DC. 

2  320  88 

258  76 
.  500  DO 


EjipenOitures 


l<2« 

705  00 

_-_.— 

ison 

4  882  55 
2  ?DC  DC 

:-38; 

4  75  ;  7 

';  oe 

:5C0C 

26  420  50 

:32'90 

:  762  '6 

147  lb 
93  20 

36  216  43 
4  566  66 
.  '2;  98 

:Bi;5 

4«7U 

1600 
74.7a  .21 

9140  00 

468  32 

663  75 
275.00 



TSjH 


127  83 

1.846  25 


63162 


in.i 


:?3?s< 


2  266  oo 
2  26c  OC 


S3E9  0C 


150.  OC 
228  5C 


563  30 


:  6 : 6  DC 

:5CDC 


May  20,  1992 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


12297 


12296 


CONCiRFSSION.AI    KIX  ORD— HOISF 


May  20,  1992 


Oi|inuation  oi  InDrvituil  Filmi 

(mpioiet/Ciiint 

Receipts 

Upenditures 

9t  - 

Nonprescipton  Drug  Manutactures  Assn 

300  00 

1510  00 

Il   

Pension  Benetits  Assn 

250  00 

15,363  00 

k    

lona  Corp 

900  DO 

6,920  00 

Mm »m,  tt » tmrnam im.m  nw>  w^.nrox  oc  ?oo36 

American  Insurance  Assn 

Bnaw.  NHeHMMMAn.  W  MOO  W«sk.«||».  OC  20009 
RtntSttHW  \mmm*Kklm   m  11100  WMhmron  DC  20O0S-4;m 

FeOeration  lor  American  Immigrat^n  Hetorm 

Spiegel  I  McDiarniid  (For  American  Communities  lor  Cleanup  Eouitt  (ACCfll 

23  626  25 

5.592  45 

Do 

Sp-egei  t  McOiarm.d  (For  Guam  Pomi  Authwilyl 

CiaiK  w  S!e"ir   1227  25th  SlrtH  m  IHH  Wisn^npon,  K  20037 

American  Managed  Care  &  Rev>e«  Assn 
LIV  Aerospace  i  Defense  Co 

i««  L  Stemc«r   1 725  Idlefson  Ojy.5  Hijrwi,  1900  Wmjtwi  V»  22702 

2  500  00 

75  00 

Ucuson  r  Srtphens   111  Onter  Strwl  L.tt*  »«»  W  72201 

Stephens  Group  Inc 

Slmiwn  0  Slepitns,  PC  Bu  3507  111  Cenlfi  Slrwt  LiWie  RocH  «  72203 

Stephens  Group  Inc 

Stephens  Cntuo  Inc   111  Center  Slieel  PO  Ba  3507  Little  Rock  Afl  72203 

Sleonens  (M'vn  Servcei  Inc,  111  Center  Street  PO  Boi  3507  l.tt'e  Roc*  *R  72203 

Sleptoe  i  lotinson   1330  Connecticut  »«  ,  m  Wjsnmjlon  DC  20036 

Bear  Steams  t  Co 

1546  29 

k 

Christ*  5 

k.„ ,-    ...      .. 

Citi/ens  Savings  I  Financial  Co'p 

508  91 

k 

Co-Operative  Central  Bank 

k....    .    .. 

CSO  Company 

k-..--  - 

Forest  Indusl'ies  Committee  on  timpe<  Valuation  i  Taialan 

Do 

Isoiyset  Company  Inc 

Do 

Mutual  l.te  Insurance  Company  Tai  Committee 

Do 

National  Aniioue  I  A/l  Dealers  Assn  ol  America 

te - - .-... 

National  Council  on  lexhei  Retirement 

k , 

Sothetiys  Inc 

k -  - 

Western  Financial 

1  381  01 

C»flr  H  Stem   I?.'  M)Yi~<  »»'  Nf  rti^n.njton  OC  20001 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union 

4  000  00 

50  00 

M«:niel  Stem    H      >    ■rf   K*  ii      i»aimn|Io<i  DC  20004 

R  Outty  Wall  t  Associates 

1  250  00 

Rulti  I  Stem   li:  C  y.rf   •«*    ,,  v  'Hi'  Wj5«i|ton  DC  20001-2109 

National  Family  Planning  and  Reproductive  Hearth  Assn  Inc 

C-ndy  M  Stevens   ll.'S.'j'"    ■  .■•   •*»*,'    j'on  DC  20036 

Greater  Washington  Board  at  Trade 

8  400  00 

203  84 

Mtnae' E   Sle«ii()  i.'iC  M    '  >■''   Wr  ••      An.imiton  ,  DC  20036 

Puget  Sound  Pomer  k  light  Co 

2  337  00 

40101 

Eujene  I   5lt»a'1  908  ;/!"  Mw  m  ull  *r«mnjioii.  DC  20006-3910 

Floral  Trade  Council 

Do                                                                        

Monsanto  Co 

Oo 

Timken  Co 

Rooert  B  StPKit   1120  G  Street  m  1900  Wuh.njion,  DC  20005 

Natwai  Ocean  Induslnes  Assn 

3  525  DO 

lptn;e  P  Sif.jl  808  17tii  Street  l«*  1300  Wisn.ngton  DC  20006-3910 

Floral  Trade  Council 

Oo 

Stewart  &  Stewart  lFo<  Hudson  Industries  Catpl 

Do 

Stewart  (  Stewart  |Fo<  Kimpie  Class  Inci 

Do 

Stewart  I  Stewat  IFo'  libbey  Giassi 

8294  42 

6.B60  42 

Do 

Monsanto  Co 

Do 

PPG  Industries  Inc 

Oo 

Smith  Corona  Corp 

4  140  44 

29?  6C 

k _.                                     .-_ _ 

Stewart  and  Stewart 

k     

Tmken  Co 

3  784  83 

» 

Di 

3  434  83 

Wtrren  I  Sliclilt  ino  I9tli  Street  Mur  1202  WistKngton  DC  20036 

Chemical  Producers  I  Distributors  Assn 

450  00 

iiiv 

Do 

Chemmova 

437  50 

14  OC 

Do 

International  San.tary  Supply  Assn 

1,012  50 

39  OC 

Oo 

Micro-Flo  Company 

1  125  00 

45  70 

EliiaMli  Still.  IBSO  M  Street  m  1550  W»li>n|ton  DC  20036 

Securities  Industry  Assn 

128100 

Don  Slillmjn   1757  N  Street  NW  WjMi.n|tan.  DC  20036 

Int  1  Union  United  Auto  Aerospace  t  Agnc  Implement  Wotkers 

2  24158 

15  00 

Lee  J  Stillweli   1101  Vermont  lot    m  Wain.n|ton,  DC  20005 

American  Medicai  Assn 

75000 

Bonny  S  5tii«ll   3803  >nsmon!  Cr  Afeui;!'  i  V«  22309 

National  Vietnam  Vertems  CoaMion 

3  050  00 

1635  77 

tleai  Slme   166'  «  '."•»■  wni  i       a.  -    .        X  20006 

Batter 

lonn  E   SI  nei   19;^  P-   - ,,  .r  i  »«>        NVi   i-i^O  Washington  OC  20006 

American  tiectromcj  Asjn 

1483125 

Ken  net  n  F   Stmge'  .'.';l  M     R:An!   :   j    ,J  ..'314 

American  Tracking  Assns,  Inc 

9.000  00 

ionn  1  Stirii  1725  leilerso"  Oj«n  Mwy  twi  An.njion  V*  22202-3585 

Litton  Industries 

2  000  00 

2  300  06 

Hemi  »  Stirrup   1957  [  Street  NW  »(j-,h,rgton  OC  20006 

Associated  General  Contractors  ot  America 

2  000  00 

500  OC 

lohn  J  StocJer  4301  Nottn  Fa.nai  Dri»e  1330  Anington  VA  22203 

Shippuiiders  Council  of  America 

3  300  00 

StKlholPers  ot  Amenca.  Iik.  3133  Connecticut  Avenue  WW  Suite  i7  tWasnmgton.  K  2000S 

3  140  00 

19178 

Steven  F  Stxkmeyet  499  South  Capitol  Street  SI  fl03  Washington  OC  20004 

Manvilie  Corporation 

300  00 

Oo 

National  Assn  ot  Business  PACs 

1600  00 

Do 

Springs  Induslnes  inc 

Aiei  Stoddard  1250  Coonecticut  Ave    MW  1200  Washington  DC  20036 

National  Forest  Products  Assn 

120000 

Room  E  Stomhler   1640  *  •,.   -■  ^  «v.-  »  svi    .-.i  Floor  Washington  OC  20007 

American  College  ol  Surgeons 

907  26 

lud.th  Lee  Stone.  777  N  Cj.  ■      ■  f   u      ivji-miton  DC  200O2 
Dena  C  Stooer,  1201  16in  ,i  .'el  HW  **.-  ^i„.i  DC  20036 

Advocates  tor  Highway  t  Auto  Safety 

2  284  62 

Council  I9<  Educational  Oeveiopmeit  (  Re»ar:h 

1  162  50 

284  42 

Floyd  C   Stoner   1120  Connecticut  Avenue  IW(  Washington  OC  20036 

American  Bankets  Assn 

6  500  00 

Sam  E   Story  Ir    1 700  N  Moore  Street  Arlington  VA  22209 

American  Meat  Institute 

12  750  00 

914  33 

'Odd  A  Sloniemyer   7915  lones  Branch  Dnve  McLean  VA  22102 

BOM  International   Me 

Anna  Stout   122  C  Street  NW  1740  Wash-ngton  DC  20001 

American  League  lor  bporls  1  Security  Asjislance  Inc 

5,000  00 

167  17 

Rouen  Francis  Stout   1825  1  Street  m  1400  Washington  DC  20006 

HeuPiem  Inc 

20  000  00 

8  187  07 

Susan  M  Stout   1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  m  1800  Washington  OC  20007 

Grxery  ManutKturers  ot  America  Inc 

130  77 

William  P  Stout  PO  Boi  147b  Nashvnie   IK  37202                            . .         

United  Papennrkers  International  Union 

William  M  Stovet  2501  M  St    W*  Washington  DC  20037 

Chemical  Manutaclurers  Assn  Inc 

1000  00 

tohn  L  Sto«eil   1800  «  St    l««  11018  Washington  DC  20006 

PSI  Energy 

18  750  00 

1175737 

Strang  Fletcher  Camger  Walker  Hodge  i  Smith  400  Krystai  Building  One  Union  Square  Ctiananooga.  TN  37402 

Luther  1  Strange  III.  1100  15th  Street  mi  1700  Washington  DC  20005 

Chattanooga  PTOuction  Ctedit  Assn  et  ai 

Sonat  Inc 

5  000  00 

250  00 

Raymond  L  Slrassturger  801  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  1700  Washington  DC  20004 

Northern  Telecom  Inc 

1  250  00 

Strategic  Directions  Inc  POBoi  6011  Sprmgi^id  VA  22150  6011 

Atlas  Powder  Company 

10  500  00 

Terrence  D  StrauO  818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington  OC  20006 

USI  Corporation 

250  00 

20  40 

Ricnard  H  Streeter  Federal  Bi'  Bundixg  18:5  H  Street  NW  1800  Washington  DC  20006 

Cast  North  America  (19831  Inc 

Stephen  P  Str.ckiand   1835  «  Street  NW  t610  Washington  DC  20006 

National  Peace  Foundation 

Carol  Slroeoei  777  N  Capitol  Street  1410  Washington  DC  20002 
Jack  8  Strong  1122  Cokxado  1307  Austm  n  78701 

Advocates  tor  Highway  t  Auto  Salety 

8.238  48 

93  38 

Advanced  Telecommunications  Co'p 

7,20000 

1.682  31 

Do 

Madison  PuOiic  Attairs  Group  (For  Leadershio  Counc-i  on  Advertising  issues} 

14  43319 

1.062.00 

lemme  A  Strong  921  Pleasant  Drive  Vpsilanii  Ml  48197    

SAJ  Consultants 
1  Afon  I  Co.  inc 

Stroock  (  StroKk  k  Lavan   1150  17th  St    NW  Washington  K  OUtX 

Do 

Dreytus  Corporation 

George  Strumpt,  1150  17th  St    m  MOO  Washington  DC  20036 

Health  Insurance  Ptan  ot  Greater  New  ITork 

12  000  00 

14  300  00 

Cory  N  Sirupp  Legal  Dept    38th  Floor  60  Wall  Street  New  Vort  NY  10260 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co  Ot  New  Tofk 

4.269  04 

1869  68 

Rosed  A  Stuart  215  Pennsylvania  Ave    St  Washington  DC  20C03 
Donald  B  Studley  127  Brookmoor  Road  Avon  CT  06001 

U  S  Puoiic  Interest  Research  Group 

6  865  39 

Yankee  Gas  Sennces  Company 

463  78 

276  08 

Fred  Sudak.  250  South  Wacker  Dnve  ilOOO  Chicago  H  60606 

Oakko  Integrated  Resources 

Glenn  Sugameii   1400  16th  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036-0001 

National  Wildlife  Federation 

573  92 

Charles  S  Sullivan   II  15tn  Street  NE   t6  Washington.  OC  20OO2 

Cit-nns  United  tor  RehaOiiitation  o*  Crranis 

3  658  00 

3  391  OC 

Gael  M  Sullivan   1025  Thomas  lelierson  St    lAV  1511  Washington  OC  20O07 

LTV  Corporation 

2  344  00 

7»40 

Harold  R  Sullivan   1750  K  SI    WW  Washington  DC  20006 

Food  Manielmg  institute 

600  00 

ludy  M  Sullivan   1614  King  Street  Aleiandna  VA  22314 

National  Assn  ol  Housing  Cooperatives 

Margaret  Cm  Sullivan  3133  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  1705  Washington  DC  20OO8 

Stockholders  of  Amer.ca  Inc 

Pauline  Sullivan  PO  Boi  2310  Washington  DC  20013  2310 

Citinns  United  lor  Rehabilitation  ot  Errants 

100800 

Rebecca  M  Sullivan   1199  N  Fairlai  Street  Suite  204  Alaandna.  VA  22314 

International  Council  ol  Shopping  Centers 
Housatonic  Railroad  Company 
Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Authority  IMBIA) 
Massachusetts  Port  Authority  IMASSPORT) 

1400  00 

Siiii<v|n  t  Cror^ffi  1 '01  Prnnsy>va"<a  Aw    N^r  AflOO  Washington  00  20006                 ...     .    . 

»J|0 
MM 
(1.20 

Oo 

Oo 

Sullivan  I  Woftxsler  1025  Connecticut  Ave    NW  1806  Washmglon  DC  20036 

Hercules  Inc 

Do 

Marion  labotatp'ies  inc 

7  500  00 

Do 

Monarch  Wine  Company  of  Georgia,  et  ai 

90  000  00 

Oo 

Wine  Institute 

37  807  00 

Scott  M  Summers   1776  Er  /  •»■  "*  '1050  Washington  DC  20006 

Eastman  Kodak  Company    

550  00 

15200 

Charles  Sundenm,  21480  Pact*  flouievarfl  Sterling  VA  22170 

Heckler  t  Koch,  (nc  

225  00 

Superlund  Action  Coalition   1150  Connecticut  Avenue  m  Suite  900  Washington  DC  20O3C  ..      . 

Ihomas  M  Smoiw.  1001  Pnnsyivan  a  Ave    NW  il2«0-S  WHlM|tM.  OC  20004 

14  150  00 

13  313)6 

Ropes  I  Gray  (for  American  library  Ajsni 

Oo 

Ropes  k  Gray  (For  Oiai  Page  L  P I 
Ropes  k  Gray  (For  Digital  Eguipnent  CorpI 

i.15 

Oo ._ _ 

19  60000 

O'ia-  .'a'i3r  o:  IndiviOua'  Filing 


NW  Was'.ngtor   DC  :3004  ._ 
M05 "Zl 


Su'rifr  a-c  AsD.    S  BT^fa"    IT';  Pp""sy'va' a  Ave-je 

Oc 
W   Iioitas  Su"ie   ii?.  Ve'mor' Avenjf  NW  Wasf-rgton  DC 

Stechf"  Sutton   IDCIC  Wiisor  Bvc    irSOC  Ar  ng.on   VA  2?i'05        

OeOo'af  Swau   12:;  .9tf  Strpe;  >W  i;;C  Wasrinjtor:  DC  70C36  .   . 

Dc 
Dav'C  A  Sweeney  Ti  loumana  Ave    NW  Wasn  rjmn   DC  200:; 
Will, a-"  R  Sweeney  Ji    133;  Penrsyvan  ^  »,?    NW  |:300-N  Washington  DC  20004 
Freae"c  M  Swee'   ::C  tas'  Wictji",'-  Avenue  Milwaukee  Wl  ;3?02 
Lpian;  H  Sweisar    .DCS;  Eas'  ira-va-c  Avenue  Denver  CO  80251 

RDOe-  0  Swe.'i^  )i    ;8C:  Penrsyi,a-a  Ave^jf  Nw  Wasf  ngtop  OC  20006  -.. 

SwiOp'  k  Be--   Cn'J   3QC0  «  S'reet  NW  I30C  Wasr-nj-or   DC  lOOO?      

Dc 

Of 

Dc  _^ ' 

By-3'S»"    ;4:C  ;6'p  S"ee'  NW  Wai^ngiD'   DC  20C)6     

Cn- •.  Ray  Sworgp-   IS?:  1  S'r   NW  Su 'e  IOC  Wasi-ngton  OC  20008 

Rona:G   jykfi   .660  I  Siree'  NW  Wasniijior,  DC  20036  

DavC  A  Sykuta   I -mo  i  Pet-oifu"  Counc  ,  P(]  Bo>  !  2047  Sp'ngfield.  I  62791  ._^ 

Cf-siopfe'  U  Sylvester   183.  B'a-  R.oge  Ccu-  Mciear   VA  2?:C: 

Syste.-^s  Con"oi   Ir-.c   10240  OiJ  Coiu-^D.a  Rcac  Co-ui^s.a  MDilOi- 

Ronais  P  %iatsa'   1.0.  Vernion  Ave    NW  Wasn.ngton  DC  ?9C0t 

Sa-a- I   iian'on    |22  C  Street   NW  1380  Wast!  ngto'  DCrO'C::i09 

2  Micnaf' Sja;   -'209  klori.ceiic  BivC  Sj'ngt.e.a  v«:;.iC 

SAJ  Ccnsui'a— ,  9;:  Pieasa"' O'lvf  Yc5,.a"t    Ml  4819? 

SiS  A<j»a->cpc  S-ateg-fi   ;33C  Con-iecticu' Ave    NW  WasMigroi    DC  20036 


la'.- 
Rooe 


laso-  :8:'8  r. : 


■eet 


'  J- 


NW  1906  Was-.-fon  DC  20006 
a  «»e-jc  NW  aSOC  Wasnmg'o-   DC  . 


3094 


Dt 

Dc  _ _., _.... 

OD'ge  C   Tan.  lOOiriiylanc  Ave    N{  Washington  DC  7000 '-I.I 

Nkec"'  la  !a  122  MaiylanS  Avp-.e  NE  Was-  cgton  DC  2000?  

B-uce  B   laiiey   1101  15th  S'fpt   KW  aiOO  Wasn-ngion  OC  2WK 

Suiac  !annenbau-n   2030  M  S'    NW  Wasnrgtor.  DC  200M 

E^aM   'a'f   i'ltNSIree'  NW  Wasr  ng'on   DC  20OIJ 

Tnc.n-a',  1   'a'f   ;:50  [ye  S'Te-  NW  Wa5n,-gt:n  DC  TODIB .- 

Day :  B   ty,-   '■' M.;  be-,  St-eet  Macoc  &A":i:98 

G-a-.j  Oa  :,  •!  'a.a-r,    .  '  Pf>  ■'.  $••?••  WfV  Newlor   MA  02165 

V.c-3'  taw     .1.-;  .;■'  StTt'   NW  16::  Wa'," 'gtDc   DC  20036 


Chan?s  A  layif  ill  49?  Scut'  Ca 
Gene  layio'   4-,}  New  lersey  A*e 
Dc 


-  to:   S' 

,f  wav 


SW  140!  Washington.  OC  20003 

cg':-n   DC  20003 


Dc 


le">"Suc  C  layn-  6:;  :;t-0--«-  NW  i;:00  Wasn -g.^r  DC  2000S 

la--,  D   Tay'c-   pCSoj'CBcw  iC  h; '.  ,__.. 

Ma-ga-p'  J    Ijyc-    DO  .3"  Offf    NW    I-;-  iii>.--g':-    ii(   .,:Q5 

Ma-.e  'jvin-   .g:-.  iff  Siree-  NW  1400  Wa-,'  -(■:■   DC  .■.::• 

Mary  P'.ce  layi:-   2000  M  S'lee'   NW  Su.'f  fOC  yVji> -f;'    X  ,'     • 

fi-  :  J  Tayo-   :«';  Cc.nnecttu'  Ave    NW  l^o:  Aaf  -(■:-    D',  ... 

Peggy  layiQ-  B.;  :>■'- $•    NW  WasPingic'  DC  20006 

R  w    an-  Tayicr   .;>  Eye  Sfpf  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

RiC-a-:  tayc   :«:-  ^  0-pf  m  »800  Washington  DC  20036 

Tay,   --f'-i-'  iJ-.e-   c;,i,  n-j  ji.fp,  |iO:  Ae.a'3-;j,»A27JM 


:'2g. 


Nc-- 
Dt- 


>nip«   155  Dresden  Avenue  Gardmer  Mf  04345    

-»ielo«.  1020  16lh  Street  NW  1300  Washington  DC  20036 ....„ 


ye--' 


iir    H*  (..Ol  Wai' 


8'cn  DC  20005 
cr  DC  20036 


)os-_a  f    'r.-,i    ,..";C.c"et'    .'Aye    NW  Was',  ngf 

CnpT  le-;    .^•'  I  Stre-   NW  Was'-  ng-jr   DC  rO-OC't  ,  , .. 

Tr-p-esa  M   'e  - -e   .t.^^  MassaLnjsp"".  Ave    NW  Wastimgton  DC  20036  . 

Be'ry  C-ace  Ie'C'/-a    . '."£  M  S'    NW  I9C:  Wasn  -g'oc   DC  20036 

lor-n  H   Ifiry  PO  Bo  48'8  Syatuse  NY  :-,.':: 

RoDe'i  D  >sta   :  ?:'6  M  Sfee'   NW  i;.jC  Was-ngim   DC  20036-4502 


Ja-^es  G   Ip' 
Teias  Com-^  ' 

Tpit-on    Inc     1 

Traci-p-  P-r" 


Dc 


ic»    ilit  J5in  Stree'   NW  •;;;!;  Was'  ng-c 
pf  3-  Natura'  Resources   ::-934  Roya  Lane 
0  vyest-  -sIP'  5t  PtDyidente  Ri  Gr9Cj 
•  4  Wooc    ,^0'  »  O'Tf   NW   lOOO  Wasn  n. 


DC  20005       

.:?  Oaias  TX  75230 


DC  20005 


Dc        . _.. 

Dc        

Do       

Oo      „ 

Oo      

Do       IIZZIHIIZIIIIIII" 

Do      ^ 

Oo       ,   ,    ,,, 

Oo    iziiiz;iiizziiz!zi 

Do        

Do 

Dc      : 

Dc ^___ ,  

Dc  

la-HP  C  Mcr-  s  Irt.-Dau   3000  h  Street   NW  »6.'0  Wasti.ngion  DC  20007 

Dc.gasE   th.pnxechtpr  818  Connecticut  Aven„e  NW  #900  Washington.  OC  2M06    . 

EC  u  I  Ihom   919  18tn  Strps-t   NW  1400  Was"  ngton  OC  20006  

Rode- G  Tnoma  2100  Pennsyiyan.a  A.e    NW  11755  Washington  DC  20037 

AiTW  Tnomas   7901  Westoan  Dnve  Mclean   VA  22:00  

&0'3or  M  I'omas   1090  Vp'mon- Avenup  NW  i;:00  Wast- ngto-  DC  20005 

kir-n  I   ino-nas  PO  Boi  79632:  Da:. as   rx  7b379  652:  

lonn  M  Ipo-nas   :i9  O'cnocc  5t-ee'  Boi  ill'  060  Aieianor-a   VA  22313     

Meissalnoras   5636  :6'n  Sfee'  NW  16:0::  Wash  ngton  DC  20010 

Roipi' I   InD'as   13:9  F  St    NW  IIOOC  Was'-ngton   DC  20004        

W   Denn.s  Ivn-as    1620  Eye  Si    NW  I70G  Wasrmgton   DC  20006     

BoyO  Ihomaion  s^ite  :io  bliC  Grosveno'  lane  BeltiesOa  MD  20814 

Brent  Ihom-s^n   133:  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  11500  N  Wasnmgtc-   DC  20004 -1 703 

B'uce  E   Ihom-csG- )r    3000  K  Stree'  NW  t6?0  Washngmr   OC  OODC  

Ouanp  R  T-jT.ny;.,   1 3^0  New  Yo'k  A»e    NW  1900  Wash. ng'jn  DC  20003    


E-iBiorer/C  ip- 


Ccf-cuSe've  Inc 

Federation  tc;  Amencan  Inm.gr^-.cr  Rpio'-r 

i-s'tu'e  ct  Eiec'-ica  k  Eiect-omcs  Engmefcs 

Glumrriar  Co'Wa'iDn 

luggage  i  Lea'hp-  Goods  Ma-^'ac'jrer^  ot  America, 

fyecywea'  Assn  ot  Anpr.ca   he 

i-te-na'iona   B-o'ne-tiooc  o'  lea-s'ers  _, 

[ipc^nic  Data  Syste-^s  Corf 

Nc-nwestpr-  Mulua  l-tp  Insuiancp  Cc 

Fa'-np'S  EOucatic-a-  k  Co-Operative  Lin-sn  o'  Anpnca 

MCl  Cormjnicalions  Corp __. 

Ca-'orn.a  Enp'gj  Company        ,..„. , 

Design  PrjIectiOn  Coalition         , 

Nationa  Council  0'  Comr.unity  Hospital* 

SC'ware  F*uC 'Shers  Assn - 

fc-ILICN-US!  , . ^ 

USI  PuB  iC  Al'airS    Inc 

Genp-a.  Mota-s  Co-;  ,,,.____ __„ 

Anie-ican  PprroipuT  Institute  .  .    

Garrison  Diversion  Conse-vancy  District . 


American  MeCica    Assn 

National  Fa-n  !y  Planning  &  Rep'DOuc*-ve  heait 

T'3-sy'van.an  Wonc  FpdP'ation 


Assn    tK 


CoQicJinaoora  Oe  O'ganizaciones  Emp-psa' aips  oe  Cc-'ierc.c  Lrt  .. 

Ame'ican  Soc  ot  Mecnanicai  Eng-neers 

Ta't  Stett.njus  k  Hci  iste-  (For  Dcs-mele-  Corp  o*  Hotn  Ame'ica' 

la't  Stettmius  k  Ho'  ste'  iFo' Great  Amencan  B'cadcastirg  Co: 

la't  Sien  mus  i  Honister  (For  n-ngs  Entetamnient  C<ii 

Tatt  Stettmius  k  Hciiistpr  (For  leieohonp  k  Data  Systems,  Inc)  ._ 

latt  Stettinius  k  Hoii-stpt  (For  Wa  c  Man.,!a:turing  Cc  Incl    ...._ 

'popra  Eiprpss  Cgt 

A^e.-ican  C  v  L.op-'ies  Union 

isea  B'ctw-  Bove-  mc  

Oc-^-n-  Ca_sp 

^'  "p:  Au':   Ae-csoace  &  Agricultural  Inpiement  Wks  t 

Ae'ccpace  in^^stnes  Assn  ct  Ampnca  Inc  

Ctiariei  MeOica  Co'c  


Amer 


Association  ct  Maximun-,  Serv.cp  Teecaste-s  Inc  

Nat'ona'  Assn  o*  Inoepenoent  Insurers  

Gpnf  tayior  Associalps  Inc  (Fo'tmp.re  D'S'n.ct  Eiectnc  CompamJ 

Gene  l3y:oi  As;«:ialps  Inc  (for  FAG  Bear.ngs  Corporation) 

Gene  layio'  Assaiates  Inc  (Fo-Ncntj,,  Soomenn  CorpI  

Satp  Bu'iOings  Alliance  ._„.. 

loanc  P(7WP'  Corcany    

BR  Se-vces  Inc  

BF  GooOriCft  Co 

TV  U  Inc  

Center  tor  Science  i 
Ane-ican  Fed  : 


1  tnp  Puti-ic  Interest    ,. 

'  LaDo'  &  Cong-ess  o'  Indus'tiar  O'gani^ations  , 


isners 


Ampiican  Soc  G'  Assn  Ejiec.'  VPS 

Consonaatpc  Na'^-a  Gas  Cc 

Associaticn  ol  Pe-somp,  Test  Pui 

CTB  MacM.,aT2MLGiay»-Hii 

lones  Motor  Cc  inc 

MPPAA  So'vp-cy  Cuai.'-c- 

tia'iona,  Assn  c'  Conypn  pnce  Stores 

Sc'ne.oe-  Nationa    m: 

Waisn  T-j:kng  Se-vicp   mc 

Cen'-a.  Ma-np  Powe-  Cc  e*  at 

Ei.de  Co'porat.on  „_„ . 

GNB    Inc 

fiat. oca.  DepoS''  Ins..'ance  Corp  

Ipnsipr  4  Bigg-ns  Cf'o  iFor  Amencan  licensed  Pradca 
Tpncie-  k  B.ggns  Cnto  iFoi  Meats  International  Sales  Cc 

American  Bankers  Assn 

Associatec  Genpra  Contractors  o*  A-nenca 

Ca-  Manufacturers  Ins'-t.te 

Scott  Paper  Co 

Hiscock  t  Barclay  (ForNaga-a  Mo*a«i>  Powe-  Co-;; 

Pacific  Gas  k  Electric  Cc 

1  C  Perawy  Co.  Inc 


Receic's 


Ame-ican  Council  ot  He  insurance 
Capp  Coo  Five  Cents  Savngs  Bam 
Capital  Hoiamg  Corp 

Casfinp  Partne's  

Cnicago  Boarfl  Options  Etcnange  .. 

C'ticorp  Morgage  F  -ance  mc 

Do  a'  Ban<   FSB 

Jonn  Aioe-  Asse*  Managemen-  Co-^pany 

lonn  Hancxi  F.nanc,a  Services 

Latayptte  Lite  Insu-ance  Ccrr-pany         

Massachusetts  Bankp-s  Assn 

Massacnusetts  Mu'ua  l  tp  msu-ance  Cc"npany 

Na'.onj'  CounC'i  c'  Say.ngs  institutions 

No-"  Sidp  Savings  Banii  

Ppopips  Westcnpste-  Savngs  Bank .^ 

P'uPenta,  Insu'ancp  Coi^pany     

Res  cent. a-  Services  Corp  o'  Ai^e-ica 
R'VP'  Bani!  America 

Say  -gs  Bank  o*  I'te  insurance    

7n,r;  Feoe-a.  Savmgs  4  uoan  Asu  

U  s'pi  Sav.ngs  Bam  

j-,:ec  CoTipanips  Financ,a,  Corporation 
Mp--     lyrcP  k  Cc   In; 

'Jul  Co'Doration  , __„, 

A  R   G'acf  k  Co  

BASF  Corp  

AWT. Tnp  Assocat  -;-  "o-  Manulactur  ng  TeclinolO0 

V  s^a'  Intpr-nation  lec-noogies   he „ _..... _ 

«-  -a  Heal'"  ms'i'u'e 

A:«r;-->c-  &   FeiC-ar   iFc,- Govemnpni  c*  ^uPBec    M,n  s'ry  0"   Intp-naticnc    At- 

fi3' ;-.!'  Ass-  0'  P-',ate  Psychiatric  Hospitals 

-'e--a'iOna  Papp-  Cz 
A^e-  can  MeCica,  Ca-e  4  Review  Assn 

Hi':'-   Ass'  :'  Mtf-,-3:tu'ers    

«-      .,-;-  4  0;   .-;  


35  000  00 

6  OOO  00 
2  299  OC 

15106C 

:  596  51 
4.650  00 


bpenoitu-e; 


150  DC 
12  532  6; 

'68  ^ 

62;  OC 
500  OC 
500  00 
25  645  49 
424,00 

:i8-5 

««73 

12.1(7  50 

75158 

3  497  50 

■  "■ ■— " 

5  100  00 

318  75 

,  553  76 

liood 

5  000  OC 
840  OC 

560  OC 

3  866:' 
:  '89  f; 

:6:89 

:-  -50  00 

227  84 

:  000  00 



vmS 

tsun 

7  185  00 
18  126  73 
3.086.40 

am 

232JS 

S«M 

IS.«W.M 

150O0  0C 

78  03 

1. 750  00 

IOC  00 

40i  ai 

18  453  76 
300  00 

142  91 

:  005  00 

20350.00 

a/ 91 

75  00 

350  00 





8  OOO  00 

6,000  00 



16,079  00 
25,133  00 


III88 

300000 


9.000  00 


600  00 

1.71500 

600  00 

mm 


50000 

4.000  00 

900  OC 

125  00 

7.50000 


1  500  00 

201  77 

737  47 

18  75 

:  396  54 

:  030  00 
:iioc 

200  00 
8OC0C 
800  OC 
800  00 

20C0C 

:iioc 

114  OC 
114  00 
800  00 
114  00 

80000 
80000 

11400 

800  00 

200  00 
200  00 

luao 


50000 
36  00 

500  00 

150  00 


30  00 


12298 
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QiliiiKition  or  Indnidull  filin| 

Empioyer'Client 

Receipts 

Eapendilures 

KfiiMth  W  rhofflpun   I2S0  24th  Slfttt  m  tm  Masloniton  DC  MV 

BellSouth  Coip 

6  000  00 

1  133  OC 

Do 

Ou»e  Pomer  Co 

18  000  00 

1  133  OC 

Do 

Great  Laws  Gas  Transmission  Company 

24  00000 

1,133  OC 

tt                                                                    ...    

Itron  and  AWRpius  Partners 
National  Funeral  Directors  Assn 

3  000  00 

B» 

1  133  00 

Do 

Safety. Kietn  Corxralion 

Do 

West  Point  Peppered  Inc 

Uw  Ott«e$  ol  frM  Ihomojon   l?th  Fmo'  I'le  (  Cjiujity  Ioi«f  101  Church  St  tUshwIle.  I*  3??19 

Central  Slates  S£  t  SW  Areas  Heanh  Welfare  t  Pension  Funds 

3  000  00 

OliJ  PI  Thompwn  Rocm  U14  S  «j  Bu'lmg  Washcnpon  DC  20250 

Organiiation  ol  Professional  Employees  of  USOA 

634  00 

PitncH  tiwmpw"  4  Wor'a  I'aM  Cfr-ir  Vo  roil  NY  1004« 

New  YofH  Mercantile  Eicnange 

5  000  00 

RichirD  L   IftomBson   625  l2in 'jt:MI   m  H.3  Kliiri.nitw  DC  20005 

Bristol-Myers  SouiOli  Co 

1500  00 

RoDerl  L  triompson  Ir    PO  Boi  /O  (ort  Miii  SC  29/15 

Springs  Industries,  Inc 

1'38  6. 

W  Rem  tuompson   1900  Ptonsyivin.i  »w    *»  Wjsh.njton  DC  200M 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Co 

thompun  t  Compjny   1001  G  Street  m  hn  FioOf  Wi>nin|ioti  DC  20004 

Chicago  Research  (  Trading  Group  Ltd 

5  000  00 

1561  7C 

(»...,     ,,     .     ■    ,  • ",,," .,,,, 

Golden  Rule  Insurance  Company 

32  612  00 

8411  74 

k ....... 

Lifrshares  Group  Inc 

Do „ 

Mitsuljishi  Electronics  Aintnu.  Inc 

6  60000 

3,194  75 

Do  

RepuDiic  ot  Turliey    

15  62500 

3  42'9f 

Do   

RoOert  Wang 

20,000  00 

10  475  06 

C'iOt  C  rxofht  ISOO  Veslll  PirtiMi,  Elsl  POBoi  360'  8>ntnimlo«  NY  13902360' 

New  York  State  EUctnc  t  Cis  Corp 

15  25000 

ia.139" 

Jill  Thome  727  NW  Dav<s  1309  Poniind  Oft  97209 

250  00 

Marjo  Ihorninj    l/iOKSt    NW   HOC  Wasriington    DC  20006 

American  Council  for  Capital  Formation 

38500 

Mnr  rhoinion  444  Ncrti  Cjp^i.D'  ".iw  NW  tH4i  l«ash.n|10D   DC  20OO1           — 

National  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Assn 

1562  00 

C   R-agft,  T^ors  v:  iii    VTft  N(T.  <    >  ■(»  ;::60                                        . — —    .. 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company  o*  N- «  •    ■ 

Kjt"r»ne  M   Inpipf   li.'C  '.'f  /•<•■  NW  1  .  X  Wastiifigton  DC  20036 

General  Atomics 

118800 

3(34' 

MiW  L   ruftaOgill   1200  Idtri  :,:-?..•   KVi   r  ■  *),-  -gton  DC  20036 

Millicom    he 

Susan  ».  lili   3800  Norti'  fjir»ai  C  *•   14  »     i'       <4  ."'2203 

National  Water  Resources  Assn 

4  000  00 

Part.  »  I.iwn  Suite  520  900  i '•»    ■  «■'   <f*  *aif  njlon  DC  20006 

Toyota  Motor  Sales  USA  Inc 

500  00 

John  W  t.mmons   1133Connec:r  -A,.  NW  1:000  Washington  DC  20036 

America  INesI  Airt.nes  Inc 

10  000  00 

5,205  OC 

Iiihmons  t  Co,  Inc.  1850  «  St    MV«  »*■ ..  Aj.-mgton  DC  20006 

Air  Transport  Assn  of  America 

2  882  50 

g* 

American  Factory  Trawler  Assn 

2  242  50 

ti 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

1  66'  50 

•» 

Amoco  Corporation 

1,3"  50 

M 

Anheuser-Busch  Companies  Inc 

3  335  00 

••    .    

Association  of  Inal  Lawyers  of  America 

1312  50 

Do 

Capital  CitieVABC  Inc 

2,392  50 

Do 

Chrysler  Corporation 

1952  50 

Do 

General  American  Life  Insurance  Co 

12'188 

Do 

H  J  Hem;  Co 

101500 

Do 

Maior  League  BastOa" 

5  002  50 

Do 

Morgan  Stanley  t  Co  Inc 

580  00 

Dt ... 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  America 

'25  00 

k 

Northern  Teiecom  Inc 

13"  00 

B* _..- - - 

Northrop  Corp 

13"  50 

•• 

NutraSweel  Co 

1232  4' 

B* 

Phoenii  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

12'188 

Do 

G  0  Searle  t  Co 

13"  50 

Do 

SCEcorp  and  SuOsidianes 

-       2,24' 50 

Do 

Union  Pacific  Corp 

1,812  50 

Alan  R  IimothY  601  Pennsnivania  «ve    Nw   i       a.       ,        DC  20004 

Adoiph  Coors  Co 

12  109  50 

IM.88 

Micnaei  L  Itner   131' RnoOt  Island  »vf    va   i       a.       .        OC  20005 

Electric  Reliability  Coalition 

50000 

„ 

MichaeU  liner  jnfl  Associates   131' B-   '•       .a.-    ■    f*  1502  Washington  DC  20005 
Do  

Genentech  Inc 

Parry  i  Romani  Associates 

500  00 
500  00 

Do -  , 

Joseph  E  Seagram  &  Sons  Inc 

500  00 

G  WaYne  Iii>|le,  MK  lettetson  Davs  Hign«a»  1900  Arlington,  V*  22202 

LTV  Aerospace  I  Defense  Co 

2  500  00 

125  o; 

William  C  Tinnepaugh  888  I6tn  Slwi  NW  Washington.  OC  20006 

International  Dairy  Foods  Association 

Constance  E   tipton  888  I6tn  Street  KW  Wasnmgton  OC  20OO6 

International  Dairy  Foods  Assoc. at'On 

i   linwooO  Tiplon  888  ISth  St    N*  Washington  OC  20006 

International  Dairy  Foods  Assn 

tSen  S  Tisdaie  900  I'tdSlieet  m  11 100  Washington  OC  20006 

Hewlett  Pacuid  Co 

4  000  00 

700  o; 

Francis  M  Iivnan  Massafuseils  Petroleum  Council  11  BeKon  Street  Boston,  MA  02108 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

2  500  00 

lahacco  Associates  Inc   1 '25  K  Street,  NW  1512  Washington  OC  20006 

4  I'OIS 

lames  S  lodO   515  North  State  Street  Chicago  11  60610 

American  Medical  Assn 

4  000  00 

Nicholas  C  loiei'co  1025  Thomas  leMerson  Street.  NW  1511   West  Washington.  K  2000' 

irv  Corpoiation 

9  000  00 

100  0{i 

DavdR  toll   1155  ConnecKut  A»e    NW  1400  Washington  OC  20036   ,....„„ 

Public  Service  Co  ol  Colorado 

Hjt*i-»n  R  TolHrton,  1244  19th  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20036 

Defenders  ol  Wildlife 

1665 '2 

69  90 

Ian»  Poole  1020  19tn  Street  m  1800  Washington,  OC  20036 

Kelly  Anderson  (  Associates,  Inc  (For  U  S  Banknote  CorpI 

Frann  loohey   131' F  Si'eel  NW  1400  Washington  OC  20004 

Wall  (  Associates  R  Dufty 

1250  00 

lean  R  TMney  555  15lh  Street  NW  •?25  Washington  OC  20005 
Michael  1   loohe,   1025  Connecticut  Ave    NW  4507  Washington,  DC  20036 

Rhone-Pouienc  Inc 

200  00 

149  9: 

Ashtand  Oil  Inc 

2  000  00 

458  n 

William  0  loohey  Ir    501  School  Street  SW  1800  Washington  DC  20O24.2'13 

American  Road  &  Transportation  Builders  Assn 

Greg  R   Toome,  655  I5tn  Street,  m  Su.te  350  Washington  OC  20005 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  Assn 

'50  00 

W  11, am  I   Torge'son   1900  Pennsylvania  Ave    m  Washington  DC  20068 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Co 

total  Petnjieum  Inc  999  18th  Street  12201  Denver  CO  80202 

18  6413- 

Mjr»  C   roups,  410  First  Street  SE  Washington  OC  20003 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

'368  44 

1,015  56 

Charles  H  lowr   1026  I6lh  Street  MY  1503  Washington  OC  20036 

Dun  I  Bradstreel 

50,000  00 

103  4C 

BronwYh  Bachrach  Towie  499  South  Cipitol  Street  SW  t50'  Washington  OC  20003 

Hechi  Spencer  t  Associates  (For  BuDy  Ranch  Col 

Do 

Hecht  Spencer  t  Associates  (For  Boy  Scouts  of  America! 

Do 

rtecht  Soencer  t  Associates  (For  Brown  t  Williamson  TobKCO  Cofpl 

Do 

Hecht  Spencer  I  Assoc  ates  (For  General  Alomicsl 

Do 

Hecht  Spencer  i  Assoc. ates  (For  Mars  Inc) 

Do 

Hecht  Spencer  (  Associates  (For  M.d-Amencan  Waste  Systems  Inci 

Do 

Hecht  Spencer  &  AssKiates  (For  MCI  Telecommunications) 

Do 

Hecht  Spencet  (  Associates  (For  National  Automatic  Merchandising  Assn) 

Toy  Manulacturers  ot  America  Inc  200  F.tth  Aw  ,  1740  Ne»  Yort,  NY  lOOlO 

Traditional  Values  Coaiilm,  100  S  Anaheim  Boulevard,  Suite  350  kutium.  CA  92tai 

'000  00 

1 1  066  OC 

KMrey  B  Trammell,  901  31sl  Street  m  Washington  DC  2000'   „.. 

Hill  I  Knowiton  (For  Astra  Pharmaceulicaisl 

Do                                                                               

Hill  (  Knowllon  Inc  (For  Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  ot  Flonda) 

Do 

Hill  I  Knowiton  Inc  (For  FuiisawaAyphomed) 

Do 

Hill  i  Knowiton  (For  Nintendo  ot  America  Inc) 

Do 

Hill  i  Knowiton  (For  Republic  of  Turkey) 

Transportation  .  Communications  Union  815  16th  St    NW  151.  *•                 '  20O06 

'  000  00 

8  122'; 

Thomas  C  Trauger  Spiegel  I  McOiaimid  1350  New  Yorli  Avenjf   va  ft         .DC  20005 

Spietei  i  McOiarmid  (For  Michi|an  Municipal/Coopetativc  Group) 

6  39125 

Trawl  t  Tourism  Government  Attairs  Council   1133  21st  Street  m  Aj,     ,  .     DC  20036 

4  515  00 

4,515  OC 

Travel  IndusliY  Assn  ol  Aihei.ca   Two  Lata»efle  Centre  1133  21sl  Sirett  NM  Washington,  X  20036 

9.103  OC 

S  Bradley  Traverse,  166'  K  Street  m  11230  Washington,  OC  20006 

Oecre  t  Company 

Jettery  S  Innco.  142S  Ne«  »->  »-•    «(W  11050  Washmgtofl  OC  20005 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  mc  (For  Anhejser  Busch  Companies! 

375000 

Do   - 

Van  Scoya  Associales  Inc  (For  Arkansas  Electric  Cooperative  Corp) 

1J25  00 

Do  _ 

Assn  of  Health  Insurance  Agents 

125000 

Dt .. 

^if^  Scoyoc  Associates  Inc  (For  (^iden  Rule  Insurance  Company) 

IS :::::::::;:::::  :;::::::::::;::::::z::;:::;... 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  Inc  (For  National  Assn  of  Private  Enterprise) 

4  682  50 

Do 

Van  ScoyK  Associates  Inc  IFpr  National  Assn  of  Water  Companies) 

4,500  00 

Do  _. _- 

Van  Scoyoc  Assoc  ales  Inc  (For  National  Really  Committee) 
Van  Scoyoc  Associates  Inc  (FprUSFtC  Insurance! 

2  500  00 

Do 

'500  00 

Tnpp  Scott  Cohttm  1  Smrth,  1 10  Toacr.  ?8lti  Ftoof  1  IS  SotUfwnt  Rt)  SiKet  Foit  UtidMttk.  K  SI3DI 

Alamo  Rent  A-Car  Inc 

luiie  Irocchio  4455  tNooOson  Road  St  lou.s  MO  63134                                              

Cathoic  Health  Assn  ol  the  United  States 

1,164  23 

Michael  C  Troop   1709  Ne«  Yort  Avenue  m  1801  Washington  DC  20006                       

Gregory  A  Tmieil  1800  K  Street  NW  11018  Washington  DC  20006 

U  S  league  ol  Savings  Institutions 

15900  00 

PSI  Energy  Inc 

5  000  00 

1,988  9; 

Thomas  L  TrueCiooo  455  North  Citylront  Plata  Dnve  Ch<ajo  H  60611 

Navislar  International  Tnnsportation  Corp 

1000  00 

909  96 

Tucker  t  Assmates,  I'Ql  Pennsylvania  Ave   HH  11000  Washington  DC  20006 

Rejional  Transxrtation  OiStr.ct 

Tucier  Flyer  i  Lews,  1615  L  Street  NW  1400  Washington  OC  20036-5601 
Shannons   Tjei   1200  I'th  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20036 

National  Really  Comm.ttee 

4  509  50 

8  7: 

National  Restaurant  Assn 

1,500  00 

990  OC 

David  Turch  (  Asso  51'  2nd  Street  N£  Wash.r.jton  OC  20002 

City  ol  Riaito 

4  BOO  00 

3, '29  64 

1  Terry  Turner  2200  Mill  Road  1600  Aleiandna  VA  22314 

Interstate  Truckioad  Carriers  Conttienct 

'00  00 

350  00 

Jane  I  Turner,  1250  ConnechCul  Ave    NW  1200  Washington  OC  20036 

National  Forest  Piodycls  Assn 

1200  00 

Oija"..'ati:.r  :•  i--«  :.i  F.,,-g 

lohn  M  Turner   18'5  Eye  St ,  NW  I";  Washington  DC  200C6 

Ifr-y  Turner   164!  Besiey  RO    NE  Vienna   VA  22182 

lu'ner  Broadcasting  System  Inc  820  F.'st  Siieet  NE  Washington,  DC  20002 

Mai  Tu-n.pseed   1155  15th  Sireet  NW  «6il  Washington  OC  200C5 

John  R  lyOings   1129  20th  St'Kt  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Joseph  D  lyflings,  2000  Pennsyiwana  *«    NW  f'500  Washmg'on  DC  20006 

Do 
C'aig  Tyle   1600  M  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 
Geo'ge  Randall  Tyree  1800  Massachusetts  Ave   NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

tV  14  Inc  Television  Station  WTIK-TV  200  North  Cobb  Parkway,  Suite  114  Manena  GA  30062  

US  Inoepenoenl  Microwave  television  Assn,  2300  M  Street,  NW  Suite  800  Washington,  DC  20037  ,. 

US  League  of  Savings  msttutions,  HI  E  Wacker  Or  Chicago  IL  6060!  

US  Public  Interest  Research  Group,  215  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Sf  Washington,  OC  20003 
US  Strategies  Corp,  1321  Duke  StrMt  »200  Aieiand'ia,  VA  22314-3563 

Oo  

Dc  .. ._..  , 

Dc 
Ma''ne«  Ubtien   UCl  Eye  Street  NW  Suite  SO:  W--    .■      3C  20005 
■.■f«at  L  Udaii    1244  Camno  C-ut  Ban:a  Sa".  ■-   SW-  -;! 
le'-Y  G  Udell   701  Pennsylvania  Ave    NWWa;-',-      0 .  . .   j4 
Ms>  I  Ugorett   1400  L  S'    NW  Sre   350  Washington  DC  <C005 
I  •-  B  Uirich   l"6tyeSt'ee'  NW  S.'it  575  Washington   DC  20006 
i<:le-  D  Umphrey  Jr    515  18tn  St    NW  1700  Washi.nglon  DC  20006 
Jnifi  Inc  PO  Boi  19105  Greensboro  NC  27419 
United  Gas  P-oe  Line  Co  P  0  Boi  1478  Houston  TX  "251-1478 
United  Shareholders  Assn   1667  k  St    NW  1770  Washington  DC  20006 
University  ot  Michigan  Medcai  Cenle'   30C  North  Ingaus  Room  NI4A18  An-  Arbor  Ml  48109 
Anne  I  Urtian,  311  Fust  Strpel  NW  Washington  OC  20001    . 

Francis  I  Vacca   100  North  Carotra  Ave    SE  Washington  DC  200C3  

Robert  E  Vagley,  1130  Connect.cu' Ave-ue  NW  41000  Washington   DC  20036  

Anthony  Vaianiaoo,  1825  1  Swel  NW,  1400  Waslimjton.  OC  20006 

Do  .... , .^... 

Do  ,    ..,.„ 

lack  J  Vaienti  1603  Eye  St   NW  Washington,  OC  20006 

van  der  Voort  Associates  Ltd,  1134  Westmoreland  Road  Aieiandna  VA  22308 

Do 

Do 
B  Thomas  Van  Arsdall,  50  f  Street  HW.  #900  Washington  DC  20001 
W  iiiam  R  Van  Dresser  1023  15th  Street,  NW,  1300  Washington  DC  2C0C5 
Van  Dyk  Associates  Inc,  1250  24th  St  NW  Suile  600  Washington  DC  2Q03' 

Do  

Lue  Van  Fleet  PO  Boi  85608  San  D.ego  CA  92186-9784  

Matthew  Van  Hook   125C  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington  OC  20036  _... 

hei  Van  Hoose  50  F  Street  NW  1900  Washington  DC  20001 

Bj'kett  Van  Kirk   1747  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW,  11000  Washington  DC  20006 

van  Ness  FeUman  I  CuHis  PC    1C50  Thomas  Jetferson  St   NW  7th  Floor  Washington  DC  200C7 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Oo _ 

Do 

Do  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo  

H  Stewart  Van  Scoyoc  1420  New  rgrt  Ave    NW  (1050  Washington.  DC  20005 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  ._... .„. 

Do  .™™.. — .- 

Do  -  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do  

Do  ™ — .., 

Do  .... 

lohn  A  Vance   1726  M  51    NW  »1 100  Washington  OC  20036-4502  - 

Ma'io-ie  Vanoerbill  500  Maryland  Ave    NW   IOC  West  Washington   DC  20024-2571  

Norman  C  VanderNool,  New  Hampshiie  Petroleum  Council  15  N  Man  Street  Concotd.  HH  03301 

Charene  Van'ier,  6203  A  Waterway  Drive  Fails  Church  VA  22044        _. 

Ba'tJj.-a  I  varca   1015  15th  Street  NW  1401  Washington  DC  20005 ,.^ 

Dona  a  R  Vaughan  PO  Boi  2909  Ashtboro  NC  27203  

Venabie  Baetje  Howard  t  Civiietti   1201  Ne«  »:'»  Av»    NW  »1 100  Washington,  00  20005  _. 

Do 

Do  - 

'i"  Vertiy,  236 i  Calhoun  PlaciJRxWl'leriWJ' 20850  ''      

C  •-<■-  )  Ve'disco   1901  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  llOth  Fi  Washington,  OC  20006 
)p  -V  I  Verkier  555-13th  Street  NW  Suile  300  West  Washington  DC  20036 

(•an»  Verrastro,  1155  I5lh  Sireet  NW  1600  Washington  DC  20005  

t.nia  Vickers   1706  23rd  St    South  Ailington  VA  22202  

Oo  

Susanne  Vikoren   1350  Ne*  fork  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20005 

Rn6prt  1  Vilhauer   1700  N  Moore  Street  12.20  Arlington,  VA  22209    ...■......; 

H  «i  :  A  Vine,  Jetierson  Group  1341  G  St'eet  NW,  11100  Washingion.  OC  TOOK  -_ 


Do  

Oo 
Oo 
Ralph  Vinowch,  1875  Eye  Street.  NW,  1800  Washington,  OC  20006 

■i!l.<IS4(     (k-'iTXiil    lis  111  ill  il 


[-;  :i'--'C  'i-: 


Georgia-Pacitic  C;-; 
Seafarers  Intemalional  Union 

Elhyf  Corporation 

Greater  Washington  Board  of  Trade 

Anderson  Kill  Olick  &  Oshmsky  (For  first  Virginia  Santo,  hic) 
Anderson  Kir  Oiick  &  Oshmsky  (For  Population  Cnsis  Committee) 

Investment  Corripany  Institute  

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperal've  Assn 


American  Day  Treatment  Centers,  Inc 

Continental  Medical  Systems 

Heaithsouth  Rehabilitation  Corp 

Integrated  Health  Services  Inc 

United  Technologies  Corp 

Claimants  Under  Proposed  Ran  ation  Eiposure  CompensKion  Act 

National  Retail  Federation  

Erisa  Industry  Comm.ttee  

Dow  Chemical  Company  

Hocchst  Celaoese  Cotp  


Computer  &  Business  Equipment  Manutaclums  Assn 

Mid-America  Dairymen  Inc „. , .. 

American  Insurance  Assn . „„_„,^...... 

American  Insurance  Assn  

Colonial  Lite  8  Accident  Insurance  Co  , ,      , , 

Vaiantano  &  Assocs  (ForEarthQuake  Protect  National  Comm  on  Property  Insui- 

ancel 
Motion  Picture  Assn  ot  America,  Inc 
Orbital  Sciences  Corporation 

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn        

SPACEHAB  

National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  

Ame'.can  Veterinary  Medical  Assn  

American  Gas  Assn  . 

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn 

General  Atomics  . 

American  Paper  Institute,  Inc  ... 

Farm  Cedit  Council 

Anneuser-Buscn  Companies,  In:  

Aaska  Eskimo  Whaling  CommisS'On 
A'Ct.c  Siopc  Regional  Corp 
Ba-ron  Collier  Co 

Biackteet  Tnbe  

Bumble  Bee  Sealoofls  Inc    , 
Clean  Ccai  Technology  Coalition 
Consumers  United  tor  Rail  Equity  (C  U  R  E  ) 
Electric  Transportation  Coalition 
Fort  Belknap  Tribes 

Geothermal  Resources  Assn  

Intertribal  Agricultural  Council  ...._™___ „_ ._ 

Ji:3'Ha  Apache  Tribe — - . 

Koncor  Forest  Products  Company  . ; 

McKesson  Corp  

National  Wetlands  Coaiitmii . 

Naturai  Gas  Suppty  Assn  .» 

Nav3'C  Nation  


One.aa  Nation  ot  New  York , 

Pac.iiC  Energy  „ „„.. 

Price  Waierhouse  - 

Seneca  Resources.  Inc 

SCE  Corp  

Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA  Inc 

Uranium  Producers  of  America 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  Inc  (For  Anheuser-Busch  Companies  Inc) 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  Inc  (For  Arkansas  Eiec'nc  Cooperative  Corp) 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  Inc  (For  Assn  of  Health  Insurance  Agents) 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  (For  Champion  International  Corp) 

Van  Scoyoc  Assocates  (For  Coaiit,on  o*  EPSCoR  States! 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  Inc  (For  Dresser  Ino. sines  Inc! 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  (ForDu  Pont  Be  Nemours  8  Company  1 1; 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates,  Inc  (ForGoiOen  Rule  Insurance  Company; 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  (For  International  Pape'i 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  Inc  (For  National  Ass'  o*  Water  Companies) 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  Inc  (For  National  Association  ot  Private  Enterprise) 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  Inc  (For  National  Realty  Committee] 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  (For  Ouanei) 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  Inc  (For  Tulane  University)     , , 

Van  Scoyx  Associates  !Fo' University  ot  Alabama  Sjistem) 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  (ForUSFiG  Insurance)  

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  (For  Weyerhaeuser)   . — . 

Pacific  Gas  &  Eiectnc  Co  .  _. - . 

Ame'ican  Nurses  Assn      

American  Petroleum  Institute ___-- 

Capital  Cities/ABC.  Inc 

Syntei  (U  S  A  )  Inc  . 

Stedman  Corporation  

American  Insurance  Assn  , 

Compao  Computer  Coiporation  , «*. 

Computer  &  Business  Equipment  Manulacttmrstal  ..____ 

inte-nationai  Mass  Retail  /Association     ._ ., 

Wai-Mart  

CNA  Insu'ance  Co 

International  Mass  Retail  Assn 

Interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  ot  Ame.'ica 

Penntoii  Co 

Communicating  tor  Agriculture  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Crtjp  Insurance  Agents 

Spiegel  t,  McOarmid  (For  American  Communities  tO'  Cleanup  Equity) 

Boeing  Company  

Alliance  for  Corporate  Growth 
Bobbie  Brooks  Inc 
Molson  Breweries  USA  Inc 

PubCo  Corp  

REN  Coporation — 

Smith  (iorpna  Corp  _ 1 — — 

lorrington  Company  „, ~~.. 

Tobacco  Institute  .•. 


5  030  00 

236:;  CO 

1  530  00 
8  700  00 


115  3' 
46  00 


t.24044 
13913686 

360  00 

100  00 
2  000  00 

3.000.00 


70380 

6.000  00 
39.000  00 

10.000  00 

23.950  00 

3.000  00 

6  399  00 
500  00 

soooo 


2.63007 
'     100  00 


2  40000 


182  SO 
AJMDO 


2.51700 

60O00 


216  00 
3.645  00 

4  512  00 
360  00 
2.640  00 
7,500  00 
1,875  00 
1,250  00 
2  500  00 
9,062  50 
2,500  00 
2,500  00 

2,500  00 
3.50000 
4.687  SO 
2.50000 
4.012  50 
6,750  00 
6,750  00 
7.50000 
2,500  00 
6,791  00 
8.310  00 


444  00 
UOOOO 


1500  00 


10,000  00 
6.250  00 


2.824  00 


1.000  00 


5  000  00 

23  61100 

177  12 


6.255  00 

6  404  45 

124  152  00 

122.386  81 


25  00 


6  136  00 
267  93 


6.60000 
95062 


47  75 

462  84 


1.660  67 
32000 


700 
369  30 


U7SJ1 


200  00 
54C16 


759  61 


80  68 


12300 


rONCiRFS^ION  \l     RIXOKI)      IK^lsF 


Max  20.  1992 


May  20,  1992 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


12301 


0rKJ'>'J4tion  o(  individual  Fidng 


trmun  t  Miins  l4Si  Ptmttyfvimi  *««  m  NOO  Witn>i<|io<<  DC  ?OC<M.10O' 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Wiltn  D  Vmyiro  ii    /i^urt  Scoult  i  l)iscnt>C't»'  8U  l/lh  Si    m   'ir  Fl  WiiKingtoo  K  ?000$ 

Oo 
VH|ini>  AssoCKtion  o>  Riiixy  Pilrons  PO  (ha  ttl  Riciimono  V*  ?37C' 
Ooiio  A  Vivtirlte  It    iOO  (  Slreel  SW  nSO  WasAjnilon  DC  20024 
Dint  ViuKCt'O   1620  Eyt  Slierl  MM  IIOCO  M3sn>n|1on  DC  200M 
OiviO  VlailKk  2000  f  Strx)  m  Misriington  DC  20036 
Nicl  J  VoicAett   liTi  D<i  ftorte  Dim  kolttOiif  kl  8S2S8 
(in  J  ygik  2«5  S«oim)  Sirwt  ll€  Wash.ngion   DC  20002 
Voik]»|en  ol  Anenci  Inc  490  I  En'ant  Piui  SW  17204  Ma>nin||on  DC  20024 
Douflai  K  Voiimet  801  18tA  Si    NW  Wasn<"|ttin  DC  2000i 
Ian  D  Volntr   1333  Ntw  Hanpsniit  ktt    NW  teOO  Wasn.n(ton.  DC  20036 
Oo 
Do 
Di) 
Volpt  BotlUT  (  liont  918  16in  Slrni  NW  1602  *  ■  '006 

Voiuniaiy  Mosp.taii  o»  Amei.ci  Inc    1150  I'm  Si''-     ■■••■    ■        s    imgion  OC  20036 
Voluninf  IiusiKS  ol  Nol  For  PruM  Hoip^tait.  818    -  '••v   (900  WisNnfton  DC  20006 

Intnd  A  yootUMi  311  Fifsl  Sitmt  WD  ISOO  Waiiinjiun  oc  tuOOl 
Voiys  Salt'  Sftmoui  (  Ptase  1828  I  Stwl  m  il  1 1 1  Wasfimiton.  OC  24036 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Carmen  OeiiaOo  Votaw  I02!i  Conneclicut  A«t    NW  1309  WasAi<>|lon  K  20036 
Frank  I  Voyacli   l/SO  Nn>  York  Am    NW  Wasii.n|ton  DC  20006 
lonn  A  Vuono  Vuono  tJMilt  t  Cray  2313  Ctaii  Buiidmi  piiitou'i  PA  1S2I9 
Inomas  0  Wacktr  2626  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Watn.niion  DC  2003' 
ReiB  Wackeiie   1000  Wnwn  B'v!    e?'""  »/'in|ton  VA  2<209 
Saaam.  Wada  9  Wesi  Wif  '        >•. ,  •    .  NY  10019 
RoDerl  I  Wade   IBM  M  5l-     •".   ■        'i  -imiion  OC  20036 
loan  Waies  601  24lft  Sue*'  ■</■■••■/■    -  -jion  DC  20032 

Oo 
Andrew  F  WaMouisl.  I'OI  Pennsyivanii  ««e  NW  Waifiiniton  DC  20006 
Frederick  P  Waiie  1200  I9in  Slreel  NW  liOC  Wasnmiton  DC  20036 
HerDen  R  Wa:le  2  Skipper  Way  GlcujeMer  MA  01930 
Donna  Waks  162'  Lamom  Si  NW  ISl  Wail><n|ton  OC  20010 
Mrcnaei  Waldman  215  Prnnsyivima  Ave  S{  WaMimgton  DC  20003 
Anitia  S  Waldorf  NC  Pei'Mevm  Council  PC  Boi  16'  Raiei|li  NC  22602 
Dou|  Waitien  8312  Hunimg  Hni  lane  McLean  VA  22102 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Bartaia  i  Walker  PO  Boi  141'  060  119  Oronoco  Stml  Aieundna  VA  22313 
John  S  Walker  '00  13th  Slreet  m  >600  Washmilon  DC  20005 
Cnads  E  Walker  Asuciales.  Inc  I '30  Pennsylvania  Ave  NWWain>n|ton  DC  20006 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oc 
Do 
R  Dully  Wall  (  Assoc  ales  Inc  131'FSlreei  NW  MOO  Washmilon  OC  20004 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 


t-T.c«yn/Cliefl| 


Bant  Tai  Croup 

flrownine-Ferrii  Industries 
BMC  SOnWARC   MC 
C'licorp  Wasninelon  Inc 
Cly  I  County  il  San  Francisco 
City  ol  Port  Anjeies 

DestK  fnerjy    Inc 

(   W  Warturj  PmcuS  I  Co.  Inc 
Federa'  t«pr»ss  Corp 
Co'drran  Sachs  I  Co 
Guadalupe  Vaiiey  Eieciric  Cooperative 
Gull  Coast  Reiwai  Biood  Center 
Merrill  lynch  t  Co   Inc 
Panhandle  Caslem  Corp 
Pennwlvan-a  Eng'ieerinf  Company 

teco  Erierjy 

taas  Veterans  land  Board 

TIME  WARNER  MC 

United  Savnis  Assn  ol  Teus  FSB 

UltlCORP  UNtTED  MC 

Waste  Manat(n<ent  inc 

YWCA  Retirement  Fund 

Continental  Insurance  Companies 

Nal««ai  Fraternal  Congress  d  America 

:  -      ^oBiie  Assn 

V  VjBulKluHfS  Assn  ol  the  US    tnc 

Alil 

Friends  Conmitiee  on  National  letnialioo 

ParaiyKd  Veterans  d  America 

Career  Coiieie  A-sn  i-r 

Cchi  and  Ma-.    ■    "        w  I -keiini  Asm) 

Cf  i  Mar>-        V  ler  Caoie  TV) 

Co""  t  Man-    ■        ;  ^.  ,    .: 

American  Aisn  u.  U-.-'t-"-;  lajiors 


Computer  t  B 
American  Env 


I  ManulKturtn  AstX 


0-  :  i  ■  i,  tf'f,  i-!t 

OXiO  «  -i-rs 

Oh*  I-  ■      .  - 

Oh'O  Manuiaiiuie'i  Assn 

Smo  Asia  Rare  Eann  he 

Snow  Aviation  Internationil  Ix 

Cm  Scouts  ol  the  U  S  A 

inif.nar.onsi  j^ssn  ol  Bndje  Struct  t  Ornamental  Iron  Wkr$ 

^         ,-*    .'  Rail  Steering  Commitiee 

s-       ■       ..'jne  CooperaiiM  Assn 

s         . 

S^r-r  Cj'5  :'  America 

loyola  Motor  Saies  USA  Inc 

Association  ot  Piilessionai  Flight  Attendants 

Independent  Federation  ol  Flight  Attendants 

McDonnell  Oouglai  Corp 

Davis  Graham  (  SluPPs  (For  American  Wire  Producers  Assni 

C-licprp 

R5-"*>ow  In'hy 

-  ■  tuie 

-  <-Uc  Colleges 
•     ii-t-it  Company,  Inc 
i:  Recycling  Hidusties  Inc 
"     ■  ■.  .     .^  , 

National  Assn  ol  Convenience  Stores 
Petroleum  Marketers  Assn  ol  America 
Soc«ty  ot  Independent  Gasoline  Marketers  ol  America 
University  ol  PiltsOuig  Medical  Center 

^---Jl  HtJim  Inslilute 
•I'Mly 

■•  ol  Certified  PuOlic  Accountants 

-  ,  ■  ;ne  I  telegraph  Co 
A(,--.tuic.  dwicn  Companies  Inc 
Broadcast  Music.  Inc 

BMW  Hi  North  America  Inc 

Coalition  lor  Competitive  Capital 

CSX  Corporation 

Federal  Home  loan  Mortgage  Corp 

Honeywell  Inc 

Meiican  Department  of  Commerce  t  Industrial  Development 

Mid  Conlinen;  Oil  and  Gas  Assn 

MBNA  America  Bank  NA 

National  Busmess  Aircraft  Assn 

National  Stone  Assn 

Ncrthviile  Industries  Corp 

Northoeslern  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co 

Sony  MusiC  EnlerlainmenI,  Inc 

Sony  Piclu'es  Entertainment  Inc 

Southern  Company  Services  Inc 

Union  PaciliC  Corp 

Weyerhaeuser  Company 

Ad  Hoc  Comm  on  Coal  Tatalipn 

American  Paper  Mstilule  Inc 

Audobon  Institute 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp 

Champers  Development  Co  Inc 

Cominco  lU 

Commitiie  on  Radioisotopes  and  Radiopharmaceiiticals 

Ediion  Electric  Institute 

Ell  Lilly  I  Company 

Ernst  &  Young 

Footwear  Oislnhulors  and  Retailers  of  America 

Graham  Resources 

Grocery  Manulaclurers  Assn 

Hong  Kong  trade  Developmeni  Council 

IMC  Fertiliser  Inc 

lackson  National  Me  Insurance  Co 

HimOeriy-Clani 

National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Assn 


O'ja'-.'alion  or  Inflividua   f 


Receiiils 


lOOOOOO 
10  392  U 


S.'ISOO 
5  465  00 


6  883/5 
33  945  50 


I8  9'9  00 


500  00 
9  820  00 
10  000  00 
1620  00 
8  '98  75 
2  53100 
5  062  00 

14  080  00 

25  00 

500 

288  79 

13  250  00 
1.200  00 

7  234  23 

18  250  02 
1  250  00 


172  200  00 

125  00 

2  591  66 

723  68 


9915 


5  38085 


2.150  00 

9.375  00 

9  375  00 
5  000  00 
11.250  00 

2  250  00 
10  800  00 

1.996  20 

3  00000 
3  750  00 

60  00 
'50  00 
1500  00 
7.50000 
10.937  50 
10  937  51) 
9  375  00 


2  000  00 
2  250  00 

1500  00 
2.250  00 
2.000  00 

2.000  00 

2  500  00 

3  000  00 
2  500  00 
2.0OO  OC 
2  500  00 
2  500  00 

1.500  00 

1000  00 


lipendilures 


5  505  10 

traen 


5  91100 
1401600 


500  00 


145 


959  48 


7  750  00 
12048  00 
100  00 
160  80 
168  23 
5198 


35  15 


343  24 


2  504  78 

17  828  74 

I.0B3  48 

5  000  00 

766  61 

1  400  00 

7  500  00 

644  00 

3.000  00 

659  00 

15.000  00 

4J00  00 

3  308  50 

9  575  00 

15  000  00 

15  000  00 

12  000  00 

19100 

3  000  00 

3.000  00 

3  000  00 

15  000  00 

Dc 

Do  „ __ ,, 

Do  .^ ... 

Do         

Do  

Do  

Oo  

Oo 

Oo  

■■»  Scst:  Wallace.  1110  Vermonr  Ave    NW  IHSO  Wash-nglon  DC  20005 

I.   Aa  ace.  4630  Montgomery  Avenue  Betnesia  MO  20814 
ac!  i  Eowards.  1150  Conneclicul  Ave    im  150'  Wasn  ngton  DC  20036 

Oo         ,.^__„__„ 


Da. 
Ca 


Do        ,  ,   ,  

Oc 
Do 
Do 

Do  

Oo        

Do 

tK^     ''""'""'""""""''"'7:'"",  :„|,|..., ,] 

[k  _ 

M  Aa  ach  215  Pennsytva-  a  Av?    Sf  Washington  DC  20003 

p  .   Aa  lenrod  26C  Mads:-  Avf  He.  rcrii  NY  10016 

'.  B  *a  ler   166'  H  Slreei  NW  »SC;  Washington.  OC  20006 

"•'.  :  Waish  fif  scir^en  t  Waish  1400  16th  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

a  :  J  Was^  fc?'C  La«e  fiianor  D'lve  Orlando  fl  32859-3330 

:   *■•:-    14C;  Nc-rtr  Oan  St'eet  1302  Artmgion  VA  22209 


Dc  : ..„.^ 

Dc      ri'zzii"!'™!"  ""izrirz 

Oc     '""""■"7!™r"""""'"''""""  ~"~^''z 

Bc--'fBWan  1?0;  Pennsyivan.a  Ave    NW  1220  Washington,  OC  20004  

A.a- C  Wa'O   105C  Connect  cj' Ave    NW   i:  130  Wasf  .ngto"   DC  20036  

Ml.  'ae  D  Wa-c  uo  V.rg  r.a  Pft"  e.-  Co.-c-'   70;  I   Fran  im  Street  «105  Richmond.  »A  23219 

'yr^nf  (    Wa-O    80i  Ptnnsy.a-  >  A,F-.»    NW    ISO*  Washmglor:    DC  20004-2604 

Ba-.a-a  '   Wa-Oen   ./W  H  S'-ef   NW  Aa-,- -g'-p   DC  20036 
P:t-e"  A  Aa-jen   1331  F  Sl'ef   N*   la;.  iHasnnglon  DC  20004 
M  :-ap  A  Aanng.  1771  N  StT-'   NVr  *a'"  -gton  DC  20036 
f*'-   '   «a-«fr   1001  19th  S-?"- N?--   •■::  Arlington   VA  22209 

A,--  :   Aa-t'  2120  I  Street  NW  til:  Wa-,^  ngti?  DC  20037      

f--f,' ii   «!-net  Jr    U33  ConnectiCu' Avf-.r   NA  Washington.  OC  20036   

>.  . , 

s-p- H  Warner   1600  Rhode  isano  A«    NW  Wasiington   DC  20036 _ _ 

Da. ,-(   Wa-1  655  Ibtn  Street   NW  I4i[  Wasinigto'-   DC  20005         

B   ia.«Wa"fn  PO  Boi  95385  Atlanta  C*  j[3*^ 

Bf„  B  Aa--fn   20CI  Pennsyiyjn  a  Avenue  NW  §600  Aair-ngion  OC  20006 


T--,-a 
Ba-;a 
As-- 


•f   mj   f-    17'lN5treet  NW  Wasn  igto-   DC  20036 
Aaintiurn   1660  L  Street  NW  MCO  Washngtor'   DC  20036 
;nnstian  t  Loatman   12';  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  •301  Wash.ngtc   DC  20004 


tk  'ZZ''""~~!"Z"~'Z"""""""""" 

Ma->  k  '.e,  Waters  888  17th  Street.  IW  I30C  Washington  DC  700K 
k,"  I  Aa'ic"  III  One  Wono  trade  Centf  «4-.:;  Nf»  lyt  N»  .■.:i' 
.p-Dr  Aa'so"    i 616  M  Street  NW  Washington   DC  . "0506 

Ca-:'rn  Hf- Wa"!   180C  Massar^se-"  Ave    NA  Aasn -fon  DC  20036        

Oc-sat  RWans    : '/a  Massa:r-ie''s  Avf'uf  NA  Aasn-ngtar   DC  20036     

Oc-gp  B   Aa-i    ..■;   :^"  S-    IfA   «6.i  Aasn-r.jitor    DC  20005 

B-.-:p  H  Aa-ji-an    :.::  i!:f  S''rr'   N  A  Wain-nglon   OC  ;'0036        , _. 

P»  :.[  A  Wair^an    ?80;  QueOec  St    m  tiit  Wasnmgtor   DC  20008   _ .,..„.... 

w .;  ai'  M  Wea'he'scoc-  Nortr  CarDi  na  PeTce,,,!!  Counri.  PO  Boi  167  Ratfigf  NC  ?7t(B 

A  vp-no'  Wea«-   :.:  Ce-'f  Sfee'  I."  e  Sack  A(i  ;Z2CI  

Ar3'f»  M  Went*'   8:C  flit  Sirer  N!   14.:  Wasnmgton  OC  .^OOCr  

f'PdP'iCi  I    <Xt:M'    .'.;  New  »or>  A*    W*   f  8C !  Aash.nglo' 
Pf  .  J  I  <»'{*    jVj:  Ai::.-sn  A<f    NW  Aa-,ninjtO'   DC  re: 
Wftvs'p'  Cna-'M'-a  '  I,  Sea-   :  't'  Pfnsr  .a^  a  A« 
Do 

Bou 


DC  ?QK)6 
:C0  Aast^ington.  OC  20O06  . 


AfSC-g 


A  son  Boupva-c  1500  Arlington   VA  22209  

AP3p"e':  &  Rooner   189S  I.  Si-ee'  NA  fbO;  Washington  DC  20036  

Wf    Giii-a   i  Manges   16;U  Siw   NW  I'OO  Washington.  DC  2003S  

Dt  ._... 

^•f*- A  w«  n    ;09C  Vermont  Avenge  NW  •:  IOC  Washington   DC  20005  

Wfin^p-j  Bf-gpson  t  Newman    130C  iye  S-'eei  NW  1600  East  Washington  DC  20005  .... 

bi 

f::'f  A  yue.noe-ge-  8:6  ConnecliCi,!  A*    NW  Aasn.ngton  OC  20006  

Oftio-an  fficrrjn  Afint'   i  iOO*  PeterstlorOl;g^  Onve  Rockyi'ie  MC  ?-385?         , .., 

Ros'ine  D  Wf.ne-   ;."l-  Souin  Wasn-ng'or  Sfeei  Atil  i.;a  Aieianc- a   VA  723H 

Dc-aia  G  Wf-ner-    .a."  H.rg  S:   A.pian-3-.a   »A  r23i«  :;:■ 

Sanfl.-a  C  Wp-s  44:  Mam-iror  Ave  A^-'e  Pia-ns  NY  i-j6C; 

Artnu   I   We-stierg   :::;  f  V.  Bant  Place  fssi  M  nneapoi  s   MN  55402  ..... 

Arn^.  A  Aeis   One  Woocwarc  Aven„e   Su-le  /JM  Detroil    Ml46;,6     

Suanne  We-ss  5C:  E  S'-pfi   NW  IbOC  Wasningtor   DC  2000A  263' 

Wane- f  Wess   i7fe:  Churf  Slree'  l«A  Wasnmgton  DC  20031: 

Hcwaic  C  Wfizrrianr   . ;- ; :  New  Yon  Avenue  NW  t]7S(,  Washngtcr  DC  ;000i  . 

tohn  F  »»eicr   65i  Ibt^  Street  NW  lirc:  Washington  DC  20005 

Pau  5  Weiie' I'    ;625  «  St    NW  ai  iOC  Wasnmgtor   DC  20 006 

Arno-:  Weiin-an   3 16  Pennsyivan-a  Ave    5E   1304  Washing'on   DC  20003  

lanp  V  Wfiira-    ir:  C  Si-ee!  FWi  S.-ip  .'50  Wasnmgion   OC  /OOCl    

ke- M  Api  <    166;  R  St-eet  NW  liOOO  Was-ingtor   OC  JOOOt  _ 

RsW  C   We  1   ;:c:  Ppnnsy.an.a  Ave    NW  i;ODC  Wash  ng-cr   DC  2D004 
Ma-ja-f  A  Aeis"    icr'i  Tnoir-as  Je'te-srn  Si-ee;   NW  Boi  .  Wasn 'jijr   DC  2D0C' 

(rpOfO  C  Wfndor'   8C:  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  i3i?  Was- ngtjr   OC  20004  

Inoi^as  F  Wenn.ng   i 81  i  Sair.ifi  Morse  0'  Reston   VA  220SC  , . 

free  Wttnp  ,"ie-   203.*  M  Si    NW  Wash.nglsn   DC  20G36  

lan-fs  K  Wess*    IBjC  M  St-eet  m  #32:  Sc'n  Was'-ngtcr   DC  2003* 

Cnaips  M  West   20:  Da  ngerTieid  Roac  Aieia-ca   VA  2?3;4  

for:  6  Wps'   iiC:  Seconc  St-eer   Nf  Wasn.ng'or   OC  200C2  . 

G   f-a-nn- Wes-    1530  Net'  Key  Bvc    tlZZ  A-'i  "glon   VA  22209  .  .  , 


Rece: 


Hr  z'i   Cca   Aisn 

PealMy  He  c  "g  Cc   mc 

Pennsylvania  Eng  nee-  -g 

Pna-maceuticai  ManuiaCjip's  Assn 

Pitls'on  Grotc 

Sanao;  Corporation  Protection  Corp 

Securities  Industry  Assn 

Tornhniark  Corporation ^ 

United  Company  ....«„«™™..... 

University  cl  Oklahoma     

National  Assn  ni  Crim.nai  Defense  La«won 

Amer-tan  Soc  ol  Hcsc  tai  Pna'macists   .  

Alabama  Farm-ers  FeOeration 

American  Soc  ot  farm  Managers  anc  Rural  Ajpra-se's 

American  Suga-'  Cane  leagje 

Calgene  he 

Cash  Ame'tca 

Cotton  Warehouse  Assn  ot  America 

Oommc  S„g3-  Cc: 

flue-Cur?:  Tota::t  Cnope-a:  ve  StaCiiijation  Core 

KlUKWAX    inc 

Merchants  Grain  &  Transportation  Inc 

Service  Corporation  International'  . .,_.._. ...„ 

US  Canoia  Association      ____. 

Puplit  Citiren  „__ 

American  Paper  Institute.  iK  

Williams  Companies  inc _ 

Na'ionai  Cable  Television  Assn,  Inc 

Genera   Mills  Restaurants.  Inc 

John.  E  Chance  J  Associates  inc  „ 

General  Dynamics  Ccp  .... .„..„„„, 

Grumman  Ccrpora'on  ...«.«„« 

National  Assn  o'  D-eog-ng  Oonfactors  ^ : 

National  Ri'ie  Assn  c'  America ., 

Stone  &  Webster  Enfineermg  inc 
Textron,  Inc 
Thiokol  Corp 

Kimberly-C  ark  Corp  ... 

Bake-  &  Hostener  (For  Soap  i  Detergent  Assn)  

American  Petroleum  Institute  

Mid-Continpn:  0-1  S  Gas  Ass' 

Internationa:  Umcn  U'teC  Autc  Aerospace  i  Ag  A  ;■  A  jAA 

Public  Employees  Ret  rement  Assn  ol  Coioodo 

National  Assn  o'  Broadcasters    

IRW,  Inc  

International  Bridge  Tunnel  t  Turnpilie  Assn  

DGA  International  Inc  (For  Dir  Inti  Aft  ol  the  Gen  Del  tor  Armements)  . 

DGA  International   Inc  (ForSotreavial  

DGA  Intema'icnai   mc  (Fo'SNECMA! 

Nationa   R  '  e  Ass"  c'  Amp-ica 

B'stO'  Mye-s  Sc.  K  Ccmpan) 

Forest  fa'mers  Assn 

Aiiieo-S-gna'  In: 

EOison  Electric  Institute 

Schmert:  Company  inc  lor  Govt  of  the  Republic  C  Greece 

Naliona'  Assn  0*  Broaocaslers 

General  Morcrs  Corp 

Beiriu-^e-Cximan  College  ^.......w.. „.... , ,_ 

City  C  C'pveianc  _. 


City  0*  Oai-ann 

City  0'  Pn  laae  pn  j  ^ 

Coca-Cola  Ccmpa"i 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Inc 

Governmen*  c'  tne  People's  Republic  of  Angola 

Government  0'  Antigua 

Create'  Cieveianc  Regional  trans-t  Authority 

OPE  04 

ConAg'a    Inc  

S«»-ity  T-ase-s  Assn   Iik  . 

Naliona:  G-ange  

Na'iona:  Ru'a  Eecfc  Cocoe'a"v»  Assn  ...__ 

leie-Commun.ca*ions  tnc  

tiai-ona  B-c-ie-  Ccunc 

Nattona  Cca  Ast- 

boehnnge'  inge-ne  m  Pni'rraceuticais  Inc 

American  Pe'roie^--  irisri'u'f 

Stephens  Gtup   H:  ... 

A-ner-can  Meoica  Peer  Rpv-ew  Assn    

US  League  o'  Savings  institutions 

feoera  Ha'-cna  Mcirtgage  Assn  ;Fann,e  Mae 

Commerc  a  Law  League  o'  Amp-^a 

miernaiiona-  laiicac  anc  ivery  Ass'        

Na'-ona:  f  she'ies  i-s:i*."p  

Scu'ne-n  Company  SenwiCeS    inc 
Noranoa    l-iC 

Tne  Cenie-n  a.  Cc 

Tei'rpn    Inc 

Battery  Council  Internationa 

National  Assn  to'  Plastic  Con'a  it--  l<e:>f\  NAPCOfi: 

Portable  Recnargpat  e  Ba"t-y  A:->o:  a'-cr 

U'liever  U  S    I":  

A-ne'ica-  Soc  'o-  ••>*  Preve--:-  :'  C-ceity  I:  AmUMh 

Ame'ican  &'oup  PracTice  Assn  ... 

haliona   Sx.e*>  c*  Prplessicna  Engineers  . 

P'c^igy  Senvices  Company  , „ 

D-rsey  6  Wh  rney  

is"e  Snioe-  R».f  t  Heoe-   PC 

American  Ass'  0*  Homes  '0'  tne  Ag  -g  

A-^priCan  fo'P'gn  Se-ViCf  Assn 

Assoc  alio-  c*  P^-varp  Pensiry  &  Weira-p  Pans  NIC  . 
Satp  ByiiGings  Alliance  , 

A.-nertcan  G-ain  inspiecticr  Inst  'u'e 
united  firre  Se-vicp 
National  Assn  0'  indepen^e-'  Co -ege 
Soutnwestpr-  Be  -  Co't 

C.tiCO'C  Wasnmgtcr    |nr 

Electric  Gene'a'ipn  Assn 

Central  &  Sou'n  Wes'  Services,  toe  ... 

National  G'ocers  Ass-        .._ 


-:  umve'Sities 


Common  Cause . 

Ocw  Co"  -g  Cc-p  

Nationa  Assn  ot  fteta'   O'^gg  sts  ..._ ^.. 

Fprt  -ite-  ms*  'ure  

B     Hec"  i,  Assj-  a'fi   inc  Ifo' Church  Alliance) 


:  oo:  o; 

3.000  00 



1. 000  00 

I  000  00 

2  500  00 

1000  00 

500  00 



15  000  00 

MOO 

3.600  00 

3.500  00 

41948 

7  500  00 

19  375  00 

3  750  00 

42  33 

5.000  00 

10.750  00 

7.500  00 

5.00000 

27  70 

600  00 

7.500  OO 

5.000  00 

6.832  00 

500  00 

1500  00 

1.062  50 

47  90 

15  000  00 

15000  00 

12499  98 

CS3IA 

10.500  00 

35,000  00 

783  33 

8,400  00 

13  749  99 

564  90 

14000  00 

222  04 

4.153  « 

6000 

19.13039 

439  11 

1.000  00 

599  45 

80  00 

20  00 

2.71000 

2.71000 

319  27 

1000  00 

29332 



3.500  00 

1  500  00 

6.50C  00 

;  199  43 

3.000  00 

2.592  08 

188  32 

20.000  00 

47  36 

5  200  00 

6  648  00 
4.875  00 

45  00 
3  750  00 
1650  00 
5  80C-  00 


IMI 


2  5OC0C 
4  000  00 


185  00 
SOC  00 


4.25 
8  000  00 
1. 500  00 

1.50000 


t  400  OC 


13.500  00 

13  752  00 

.  3120C 
J  S2C  OC- 

5-xg: 

17  656  'E 
6  OuC  CC 

;  SOC  ot 

2:  000  OC 
15  00C0C 


373  27 


675  3C 
106  23 


8  00 
150  OC 


1031 
19200 


700  OC 


1.418  63 


:  96'  10 


iOt  OC 
330  75 


12302 


( ONC.Kl  .s.MONAI     HI  (,( )RI)  -  HOI  M 


Max  20.  1992 


May  20.  1992 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


12303 


Organi/atiOfi  or  Individual  Filinf 


Do 
W  P  West  li    \m  18th  Slrttt  m  I^OO  Wastiinjton  DC  20036 
Wfsl  Mnico  Vf|elJt)ie  Dist'butors  »ssn  PO  Boi  848  dojaifs  «  8b621 
J  C  Wtst  PC    1090  Vtrmont  »«    NW  1800  Wjstiingion  DC  20005 
IVesteii  Coal  Ira"ic  League   1224  i;tti  St    NW  Wasliinjton  DC  20036 
William  H  Wesiriott   11240  Wapies  Miii  Rd  fa.rtai  VA  22030 
Micneiie  Westove'   1  /8b  Massachusetts  Aiie    NW  Wasnmiton  DC  20036 
John  F  Uttitl  Jt ,  50  f  Si    NW  Washington  DC  20001 
Weiier  GiOiip.  131'  F  Street  NW.  (600  Washington  DC  20004 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Nancj  Katnerine  Weyl   777  14tri  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20005 
Brian  B  Whaien  Ir   455  North  Cityiront  Pia/a  Onve  Chicago,  II  60611 
Curtis  I  Whaien   1600  Wilson  Blvd    11000  Arlington.  VA  22209 
Whaien  Comoany  Inc   1717  K  Street  NW  1700  Washington  DC  20006 

Do 


Leonard  P  Wheat   1111  14th  St 
Carol  Wfieeler   1650  30th  Street  I 
David  W  Wheeler  600  North  IJf- 
Larry  Wheeler  noo  Wiison  Bivd  • 
Sandra  Wheeler  2000  K  Street  ltf< 


W  11200  Washington.  DC  200O5 
( (K„h,rf!nn  DC  20O07 

.   jm  Al  35291 
.'9 
I'on  DC  2O006 
George  i  White  Ir    706  Lonrerline  S:  Neo  Ci:tj.A  LA  '0118 
)ohn  C  White  While  Consulting  GrouB  2000  M  Street  NW  1380  Washington  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Jo»ce  While  ui  NW  Davis  •.•.:'*  Pornjnd  OR  97209 
U'r*  White,  601  f  Street  NW  Washingioi'  DC  20049 
Wand)  White.  777  14tn  Street  NW  Wr,"  ni'-r  DC  20005 
Raimon  M  White  Ir    5501  Semn-,)-.  -         ;        .11  South  Fans  Church.  VA  22041 
Richard  H  White   1875  I  Sfeet  na   .  .ion  DC  20006 

Sam  White   1155  15th  Street  NW   ■       a         ,'^   DC  20005 
torn  0  White   1745  (e'ferson  Dav.i  H.^r-.a,.  aois  Arlington.  VA  22202 
William  R  White  Kagian  Russm  I  Vecchi  1215  17lh  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Do 
Wh.te  Fine  i  Vervnie   U56  15th  St    NW  11100  Washington  DC  20O05 
Whitelord  lajior  i  Preston  888  1 7th  St    NW  MOD  Washington  DC  20006 

Do 
Brad  Whilenurst  1015  15lh  Street  NW  1802  Washington.  DC  20005 
Su/anne  «  INhitehurst  332  Constitjlmn  Ave    Nt  Washington  DC  20C02 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Aiieen  Whitlill.  122  C  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20001 

Richard  M  Whiting.  730  15lh  Stieet  NW  Washington  DC  200O5 

CliMOelh  D  Whitley  600  Maryland  Ave    SW  I8b0  Washington  DC  20024 

James  A  Whitman  PO  Bo«  1417  D45  Aieia-Jna  VA  22313 

RoDert  L  Whiimre   1745  kderson  Davis  Miunwar  flOOO  A/iington  VA  22202 

William  F  Whilsitt   1212  Ne»  Yorii  Avenue  NW  Suite  1200  Washington  DC  20005-6419 

Larry  H  Whitt  9111  E  Douglas  Wichita  KS  67207 

Whitmrth  t  Associates.  801  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  1747  Washington  DC  20004 

Do 
William  I  Wictert  Jr    1667  K  Street  m  1600  Washington  DC  20006 
Wickwire  Greene  CrosBy  i  Se«ard   1008  We^tem  Ave  SeaWe  WA  98104 
Anne  Mane  Wiedemer   1350  I  Street  NW  1840  Washington.  DC  20005 
Helen  C  Wiederhom   1350  I  Street.  NW  IIOOO  Washington  DC  20005 
Richard  S  Wiedman  600  Grant  Street.  42nd  Floor  Pittsburgh  PA  15219 

Do 
Phillip  R  Wiedmeyer.  600  North  18th  Street  Birmingham  Al  35203 
Andrew  F  Wiessner   1801  Broadway  11420  Denver  CO  80202 

Do 

Do 
Wiggin  (  Dana  One  Century  Tourer  P  0  B(n  1832  New  Haven  CT  06508-1832 
RoDen  Wigington   1220  19tn  Street  NW  1200  Washington.  DC  20036 
W  Scott  WilDer   1101  Veimoni  Avenue  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 
Valerie  WiiHur.  901  E  Street  NW  §500  Washington  DC  20004-2837 
Shirley  J  Wiicher   122  C  Street  NW  1750  Washington  DC  20001 

Wiiaiile  Legislative  Fund  of  America   1000  Connecticut  Ave    NW  tl202  Washington  DC  20036 
lanny  F  Wiln.  499  S  CliMtol  Street  ^<x  •--"  Washington.  OC  20003 

Do       _ 

Do       

Cynthia  H  Wiles  Consulling   10B98  Woomeai  Lane  Great  Falls  VA  I'iKi 

Do 

Do 
Wiley  Ren  i  Fielding   1776  K  Street.  NW.  IM(  Fl  WisDinglon  DC  20006 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Emjioyer/Clieiit 


Oh  ahoma  Nat..irai  Gas 
National  Business  Aircratt  Assn 

C'ly  ol  Detroit 

Environmental  Products  Coro 

National  Trust  tor  H.storic  Preservaion 

Association  ot  American  Railroads 

Altitd-Signai  Inc 

American  Airlines  Inc 

American  Institute  'or  Foreign  Study  Scnoiarship  Foundation 

American  PuOiic  Transit  Assn 

ARCO 

Ci!i-  ■  is      -  Medical  Center 

Co-  : 

Co"    ■  V       -  f  Schools 

Coopers  i  Lytiai-iu 

Defense  Rations  Manu'acturets  Assn 

Dts  M&nes  Cmmoer  ot  Commerce 

Fxthiiis  Pipe  Lih<t  iVulionI  Ltd 

FMP 

Ge-r      V 

Inif  (lectric  Assn 

Mj...  V    ■  me  Academy 

Mctcn  P.c;«ie  A»i.-.  ot  America  Inc 

MCI  Communications  Corp 

National  Gypsum  Co 

New  England  Aquarium 

Oceanic  Institute 

Ohio  Edison 

State  ot  Oregon  Ottice  ol  the  Governor 

Training  Media  DiStriOutors  Assn 

U  5  B'Oscience 

Nat  anal  Assn  ot  Realtors 

Navistar  International  Transportation  Corp 

American  Watennrays  Operators.  Inc 

EduilaOie  Lite  Assurance  Society  ot  the  U  S 

Toyota  Motor  Sales  USA  Inc 

American  Dental  Assn 

Media  Enterjrises  Corp  (For  America s  PuWic  Television  Stations  Inci 

Aiaoama  Power  Co 

Hughfs  Ancatt  Company 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security  t  MeOrcare 

Avondaie  Induslnes  Inc 

AMGEN 

Coastal  Corporation 

Goldman  Sachs  t  Co 

looacco  Institute 

Oregon  Trail  Cwroinat'ig  Council 

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons 

National  Assn  o'  Realtors 

Harris  CO'Doration 

looacco  Institute 

Nari:'3  A^-   _ -..lai  Chemicals  Assn 
leu 

Ed-  •• 

Ca3w:  It'  .'.       .d  Industries 
Association  ot  Regionally  Accted  Priv  Coll  t  Uni* 
Cidomgs  (  lew;  Ir^ 
National  Co'  ■ 

American  C:  .■! 

Marcus  G  •  I  ■"  Water  Conservarcy  BislrictI 

Marcus  G  Faus:  f^  .f.i  Can  Ccu-^ty  Nevada-McCarrin  International  Airport) 
Marcus  G  Faust  (For  Geneva  Steel) 
Marcus  G  Faust  PC  (For  las  Vegas  Vaney  Water  Oistnct) 
Marcus  G  FauSI  PC  (For  PuOiic  Service  Co  ol  New  Mencc) 
Marcus  C  Faust  PC  (For  Siena  Pac-liC  Power  Co) 

Marcus  G  Faust  PC  (For State  ol  Montana  Dept  ol  Natural  Resources  &  Con- 
servation) 


iKi^ia-  Dyi'ian-iibS  Coip 

Oiyi  Energy  Company 

Piua  Hut  Inc 

Mesa  Limited  Partnership 

Natural  Oa;  Veh.rie  Coa  it'on 

Betr-' 

Arc  Ccrp 

Ra  ■.'  .  -"ly 

Ford  Mc;;.-  C; 

Eoert  Seamans  Cherin  I  Mellott  (For  Ormet  Corp) 

Ecken  Seamans  Cherin  t  MeiiotI  (For  Ravenswood  AlumiOum  Cotpl 

AiaOama  Power  Co  

Kogovse*  t  Associates  mc  (For  Pioneer  Mobile  Homes! 

Kogovset  t  Associates  mc  (For  Pitten  i  Eagle  Counties.  Coioiidol 

Kogovsen  t  Associates  mc  (For  Western  Land  Croup) 

Villa  Banti.  USA 

Airport  Operators  Counc.i  mternatiO"ai 

American  Med.cai  Assn 

Ar^erican  Assn  ot  Homes  tor  the  Agmg 

National  Assn  ol  Independent  Coiie|es  and  Universities 


Receipts 


Hecht  Spencer  t  Hvr ''-■  P-.  ' '  !-•-- 

Hecht  Spencer  i  As ,  -     ■    »    s  a 

Hecht  Spencer  i  As.  ■  •     v     ;   ■      ^    a     .. 

Environrr^ental  Resean:^  (n;;  :u:e  o'  Michigan 

Industrai  Technology  Institute 

MERRA 

Allied  Marketing  Croup 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn 

Association  lor  Public  TV  (APTVl 

Association  ot  Teiemessagihg  Services  Iniemitional 

Chaparral  Steel  Co 

Club  Car  Inc 

CBS  Inc 

Firemen  i  Fund  Insurance  Cos 

Georgetown  Industries 

Marine  Mammal  Coalition 

Merchants  National  Bank 

National  Assn  tor  Information  Services 

National  Health  Care  Anti-Fraud  As.n 

Oian  Mills.  Inc 


a) 

Tobacco  Corp) 

Systems  Inc) 


9  000  00 

3  000  00 

38  649  63 

5.000  00 

97865 
486  55 

4  500  00 
250  00 
150  00 

1400  00 
500  00 
375  00 

500  00 


100  CO 

150  :o 
:?;5!0 


1125  00 


2  230  50 
1  250  00 

4  000  00 

5  000  00 


6  250  00 

5  750  00 

39  970  00 

220  00 

2  626  00 
21250  00 

8  000  00 

20.000  00 

5  000  00 

4  000  00 

562  50 

734  58 

I  750  00 

3  500  00 
600  00 


tipenditures 


372  45 


28,490  90 


4  650  00 
4.350  00 


3  975  00 

222  00 

8  106  00 


14  312  50 

2  499  99 

2  499  00 

394  00 

17.113  00 

2  723  00 


9  292  00 


3  472  00 
68  00 


152  33 

13  132  85 
5.000  OC 
10  180  0G 

157  08 

208  21 
19  5l 
141  8C 


43  6: 


1.668  2!; 


96  01 

516  29 

14  209  53 


8  135  23 


556  6C 
1.274  5C 

43  0.' 

1105: 


30  000  00 

1  10150 

2  72151 

9  599  99 

4.354  85 

425  00 

1  406  00 

140«00 

1  406  00 

1  406  00 

>i  6- 

1  406  00 

1406  00 

1.406  00 

350  00 

8  194  00 

17291 

500  00 

I  000  00 

439  40 

1  625  00 

1237  27 

3  00000 

4.000  00 

150  00 

7.500  00 

735  OC 

3.382  00 

3.387  27 

1.933  52 


886  86 

842  88 


5  200  00 


339  U 
74  69 

5S8  31 


11939 
8  00 


O'ganiiation  or  Individual  fi  -g 

E-.;.orf,'Ci.e- 

Recers 

[loenditures 

Do 

P-.:j.  Se-.;f.  C:-;;-, 

;  96t  cc 

:'38 

Do 

Ra-ta"  R'vf  Stw'  Cc 

Do 

2.133  00 

13  00 

Guenthei  0  Wiiheim   1899  L  Street  NW  aiiOO  Washington  DC  20036 

Etton  Corporation         

Car!  B  Wiikerson    1001  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20004  

American  Council  ot  Lite  Iflsufsnce.  tac  

luiia  Bullard  Wilkie  206  £  Street  NE  Wasiingion  DC  20002            

National  Rooting  ConTrartnts  Assn             

2.187  50 

875  53 

(   )ohn  Wilkinson   1225  19th  S''ef!  NW  «300  Washington  DC  20036  

Vulcan  Materials  Co              ... 

1.700  00 

540  OO 

Central  Slates  Health  i  lite  Co  ol  Omik* -. . 

Empire  Blue  Cross  i  Blue  Shield .    ... 

JG                                                                                                                                       

Fieet/Norstar  Financial  G'Olo           „ 

34.44881 

3  432  86 

Do 

HoDCs  Straus  Dean  i  Wilder                 

5,194  00 
4  000  00 

232  92 

Do 

Nortr.west  Hydroelectric  Assn                    ™,..™„     .  ~_„„„;-..„...«.  .. 

14  34 

Do 

Soiann  Water  Authnnry                                .    ..  ... . 

1,095  00 

18  00 

Do                                                                                                                           ..  

Summit  Energy  Storage  Incut                  ...... .    .... 

9  724  1 1 

281  65 

Do                                                                                                                         -•   

Tii'iock  Irrigalinn  Distnrt                          

5,300  00 

65  00 

Do 

VISA  USA  he                                                                      

6.550  00 

977.67 

Dan*  Will  306  Commonweal^  •«  Aieiancna  VA  22301 

National  Tanpayers  Union                                                   

3  80800 

Ralph  E  Wiilham   1750  New  York  Ave    NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Assn                                   

17.325  00 

Faith  Williams   1001  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  1460  Washington.  DC  20037 

New  rorh  Lite  Insurance  Company 

300  00 

4211 

lack  L  Williams  451  New  jersey  Avenje  S£  Washington.  DC  20003 

Ark-Best'Co 

1400  00 

250  00 

Do 

Arkansas  Louisiana  Gas  Co  (ARKLA) 

1,400  00 

350  00 

Do 

Coalition  tor  American  Energy  Security 

1.500  00 

250  00 

Do 

Electro  Com  Automation.  Inc 

1,550  00 

3O0O0 

Do 

R'Ceiand  Foods  Inc       

1,500  00 

250  00 

Do 

Tyson  Foods  Inc              >,.     . .. ™...... ,. 

1,450  00 
50  00 

250  00 

Leonard  8  Williams.  1615  M  Street.  NW  #200  Washington  OC  20036 

Amoco  Corporation        _ 

359  21 

Lucinfla  L  Williams.  733  15th  Street.  NW  «700  Washington.  OC  20005 

Natonai  MeOicai  Enterpnses.  lie  -~~ 

4  980  00 

Merrill  Williams  4501  Connecticut  Ave    NW  »113  Washington.  OC  20008 

Freshwater  Press  Inc    

Do 

Do 

National  Credit  Improvement  Group 

M.chaei  £  Wniiams   1600  Rhode  Island  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20036 

National  Ritle  Assn  ot  America 

1,067  50 

369  43 

Patrick  H  Williams   1801  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

MCI  Communications  Corp 

4  000  00 

1.576  07 

Per-yF  Williams  225  Ma. n  St  Newington  CT  06111 

American  Radio  Relay  League  loc  — 

151200 

1017  00 

Peter  Williams  2030  M  Si    NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Common  Cause                         ;.., 

450  00 

Richard  T  Williams  2501  M  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20037 

Chemical  Manutaclurers  Assn.  Inc                    , _ 

2  000  00 

Robert  E  Williams.  1707 1  Street  NW  1300  Washington  OC  20036-4202 
Robin  I  Williams.  1667  K  St    NW  #210  Washington.  DC  20006 

I  500  00 

Rohm  &  Haas  Co                                               .^ 

1,000  00 

86  00 

William  C  Williams  44  East  Mitlim  Street  PO  Boi  1807  #1000  Madison.  Wl  53701-1807 

Bell  Metiner  Gierhart  i  Moore  (Fof  Wisconsin  Cheese  Makers  Assn) 

Williams  i  Connolly  839  17th  St    NW  Washington.  OC  20006        ...- .-. 

Do                                                                                          

10.14000 

Gtech                                        

Do 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Securrty 

No-^n  American  Assn  ot  State  &  Provincial  lotteries 

Do 

Do 
Williams  t  iensen.  PC .  1101  Conneclicul  Ave ,  NW.  »500  Washington  DC  20036 
Do 

Southeast  Toyota  QislrDutors  Inc 

American  Home  Products                                              -™ 

6  520  00 

286  27 

Do 

Bank  ct  America  NT&SA 

Do 

Robfl  M  Bass  Grous 

870  00 

40  28 

Do 

British  Petroleum 

1.760  00 

74  81 

Do 
Do 

Do 

College  Boa'd 

Do 

College  Construction  Loan  Insurance  Assn 

245  00 

12  95 

Do 

Colonial  Pipeline  Company 

1,280  00 

67  61 

Do 

Continental  Airlines  Holding,  Inc                       

3  950  00 

136  66 

34  53 

Do 

Estee  Lauder  mc                                            , — _ 

1  700  00 

82  00 

Do 

E«ecutive  Lite  Insurance                        — 

Do 

First  Boston  Corp                                 .... :_., 

4,480  00 

194  20 

Do 

Giaic  Inc                                            

Do 

Greenwich  Capital  Markets,  Inc                     - 

34000 

UK 

Do 

GAMMA  Corp                                                         



Do 
Do 

Keystone  Provident  Lite  Insurance  Co                                      

Do 

Metrcpciitan  Washington  Airports  Authority                                .-. 

7.94000 

Do 

Do 

National  Assn  ot  Rehabilitation  Agencies       ,   .„ — 

Do 
Do 

National  Sett  Dnnh  Assn 

87000 

1027 

Do 

Nonolk  Southern  Core 

280  00 

12  95 

Do 

Normandy  Foundation 

Do 

Oklahoma  Gas  i  Electric  Co 

5  460  00 

23160 

Do 

Oviens-liiinois  Inc 

140  00 

7  19 

Do                                                                                

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn 

1.290  00 

67  61 

Do                                                                                ,......- 

Pittston  Co 

7  900  00 

273  32 

Do 

Recording  Industry  Assn  et  America,  Inc 
Southern  Pacific  Transportation  Co 

4.200  DO 
3.580  00 

176  95 

Do 

164  00 

Do 

Southwest  Airlines 

780  00 

27  33 

Do 

Student  Loan  Marketing  Assn  tSaliie  Mae) 

1O70  00 

54  66 

Do 

Teiaco  Inc                                                                           

2,140  00 

82  00 

Do 

Tuiner  Broadcasting  Sysletn.  Inc                                         

5,200  00 

204  27 

Do 

TTK  Company                                                                             

420  00 

20  14 

Do                                                                     

Do 

US  English 

Do 

Universal  Foods  Inc 

2.S8000 

13666 

Do 

USAA  Financial  Service  Co 

Alan  R  Willis  Boi  3529  Poniano,  OR  97208 

Port  of  Portland 

12.055  00 

RcyW  Willis   1101  16th  Street  NW  Washington   DC  20036 
Wayne  D  Willis  1100  17th  Street  NW  «1?00  Washington  DC  20036 
W.ikie  Farr  i  Gallagher  1155  21st  Street  NW  «  600  Washington  DC  20036 
Do 

300  70 

1.06600 

90SS 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council  (ANEC)        

Association  of  International  Auto  Manufacturers 

Do 

Brownmg.FerriS  Industries  Inc                                    .-.. 

3,828  80 

74  85 

Do 

Integrated  Waste  Services  Assn  (tSWA)    

3  800  00 

Do 
Do 

125  00 

National  Assn  ot  Independent  Fee  Apprjiseis  

12  148  75 

Do 

Do                                                                     

Do                                                                        

Standard  Commercial  Tobacco  Co              ...       ...— 

Telecommunications  Industry  Assn         . — ., 

3  857  50 
200  00 

8603 

Do 

Do 
Cindy  1  Wiimer   1455  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW.  1900  Washington,  DC  20004 
Wilmer  Cutler  I  Pickering  2445  M  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20037-1420 

Do 

Do                   

Do                  

4143 

337  50 

2.500  00 

50  00 

Advanced  NetwDrh  &  Services  Inc  (ANSI                         ..    .,.. i ~.. 

Aetna  Lite  &  Casuaitv  Co                                          ...     ..   

Association  cl  Amencan  Universities 

Do 

Do 
Do 
Do 

r>tihank    Ht 

Computet  Systems  Policy  Proiecl 

Do 

Cook  Inlet  Communications,  L  P 

Do 

Educational  Testing  Service 

Do                              

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  ot  San  Francscc 

Oo                                

G-IV  Family  Coalition,  Inc 

Handgun  Control   Inc 

Intellectual  Property  Committee                                               

sm 

Do 

Do 

12304 


CONGRiiSSIONAL  Ri;(  ( )R1)— HOLSt 


May  20,  1992 


OriinKition  or  Individull  Filinf 


Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 
Ann  «(iison   1611  OuW  Sirwl  Aloandnj  V»  ?:314 

CnanfS  D  Wilson   1919  SoulK  tmimn  Boi  19130  Gfwn  St,  m  54307-9130 
Don  I  Wilson   12M  I  Sl'etl  m  1400  Wjshmjton  DC  2000i 
G  P»tfi  Wilson  249  Ma.lijnd  kifut  Aiumonle  Sjiiinjs  Fl  3?/01-4?01 
Gary  Wilson   1301  Psnnsyivjni  A»f    WK  aBOO  Was".njton  DC  20004 
Hilary  Wilson   1101  15m  StiMt  NW         -    '*>  -    .•;"  DC  200C5 


.        JL  200fl« 
I       >       OC  20006 

,   II  4b255 
:  Waihinjlon  DC  20005-2710 
•w  i';s  Wasnmpon.  DC  20036 
.  .-  *■  13201 
1-      A.  -  npoo  DC  20O36 


Micnjfi  I  Wilson  815  161H  Si  "Mi  a. 
Pal'ic-a  M  Wilson  818  Conn«t  c,'  «.»  tA  * 
Ranjoipn  Wilson  One  Me'cnanis  Pi.-j  :  i  i 
Rolwr;  Da*  Wilson  1133  15!n  Stw  NW  i,. 
Robert  Gary  Wilson  IHO  RnoOe  Is  a-;  Av»  « 
William  I  Wilson  231  W  Michigan  Suee'  «  « 
Maf*  V  Wimderiy  1130  Connecticul  Ave  va 
loin  P  Wiitbuin.  a  I  StiM.  S£  Wasning;..    , 

Oo    ...- 

Do     

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 
Judith  A  Winchester   ?00  Vesey  Street  New  Von<  NY  10285-2000 
Stephen  H  Wines   1133  I5!h  Street  NW  1600  Washington,  OC  20004 
Wings  on  Washington.  7578  B  telegraph  RoaO  Aietanona  VA  22310 
Eileen  M  Wmneiman  2501  H  Si    NW  Washington  DC  20037 
Joseph  8  Wmkeimann   1250  Cninecticul  Ave    NW  1620  Wasnmilon  OC  20036 

Oo 
Aieiander  Bradlori)  Wrnsiox  1325  G  Sl'ecl  IW)  (1003  WasAington  OC  20005 
David  A  Winston   1922  F  Strwl  WW  Washington  DC  20006 
Winston  t  Sitaivn   1400  I  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20005-3502 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 
liiHia  A  Winter   1400  Siiteenih  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036-2266 
Winthrop  Slimson  I^Jlnam  t  RoOerts   1 133  ConnecKul  Ave    Ml   1200  Wasnmgton  DC  20036 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 
EhzaDelh  Wmcii.  805  15ih  Street  NW  1300  Washingtoo  OC  20005 
Jim  Wrse  Associates   104  North  West  St  Aleia-Hna  VA  22314 

Oo 

Do 
lAeianie  Wisnie«'.k    POBoiX"'^''*      ,»»  m  a  -     H  33152 
Walter  )  Wiien  )<    !U  m-    •    xti  *n  .■  i^ion  OC  20005 
l»n  M  Withey   1620  [ye  Sif   ■«  I '      Washington  DC  20006 
Cynthia  D  Wilum   UOI  17;-  J.  k:  m  1600  Washington  OC  20036 
Judith  A  Wirtig.  2001  letterson  Oavis  Mwy    11100  Anmgion  VA  27707 
Richard  J  Witlig   1213  Jelterson  Daws  Highway  11414  Anin|lon  VA  22202 
SR  Woida*  and  Associates  Inc  the  Beiievue    Suite  850  200  S  Broad  SltMi  Pliiiadtlphia  PA  19102 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo  

Oo  

Oo _.. 

Oa 

Bl 


Empioyer/Ciient 


International  Human  Rights  Law  Group 

Iniernalionai  Metals  Reclamation  Conipany  Inc 

Long  Island  Savings  Bani 

0  Connor  Realty  Adviso's  loc 

Pepsico  mc 

Public  Broadcasting  Service 

World  Savings  (  Loan  Assn 

AiTierican  Movers  Conlerence 

Fort  Howard  Corp 

National  lire  Dealers  t  Retreaders  Ajsn 

Institute  ot  Internal  Auditors  mc 

National  Caniemen  s  Assn 

Asea  Brown  Boven  Inc 

Amalgamated  Ciolhmg  I  Ie>tiie  WorWrs  Union 

USX  CorKration 

Merchants  National  Corp 

Wilson  t  Wilson  iFor  Cadmium  CauOCiU 

PPC  Industries  Inc 

Wisconsin  f  lettric  Power  Co 

Mississippi  Power  Co 

WihOurn  AssKiates  Inc  (for  Amencan  Asm  ol  Fquipment  Lessors) 

Winpurn  VanScoyoc  &  Hooper  (For  American  InsurarKe  Assn) 

Winpurn  Associates  Inc  (For  American  Paper  Institutel 

WinBurn  Associates  Inc  (For Be"  Atantic  CaP'tai  CorpI 

Wmburn  Assxiales  Inc  iFo'Brad'oro  Exhjnge) 

Winoum  Associates  Inc  (for  Buf'mgton  Northern  Railroad  Col 

WinPum  Associates  Inc  (for  Burlington  Northern  Services.  KkI 

WinDurn  Associates  Inc  (for  Fag  Bearings  CorpI 

Wmouin  Associates  Inc  (For  Hantord  (Then 

WihBum  Associates  inc  (For  Health  Net) 

W'nburn  AssKiates  Inc  (for  Leggett  t  Piatt) 

WinOurn  Associates  Inc  (for  National  Assn  ol  County  OtIice  Employees) 

WinOurn  AssKiates   Inc  (For  Penn(oil) 

Winpum  Associates  Inc  (for  PKiiip  Moms) 

Shearson  Lehman  Brothers  Inc 

Maritime  Institute  lor  Research  t  Industrial  Development 

Chemical  ManulKturers  Assn   Inc 

Winteimann  (  Associates  inc  (For  American  Resort  I  Residential  Oeveiopmeni 

Assn) 
Winneimann  t  Associates  mc  (for  National  Assn  ol  Mortgage  BroAersl 
Population-Environment  Balance 
National  Assn  ot  Lile  Underwriters 
American  Money  Producers  Assn 
Ba"  LaOoratories  Inc 
Bedmmsler  Bioconttrsion  Corp 
Bituminous  Coal  Operators  Assn 
Compaii  Computer  Corporation 
Cooper  lire  t  RuPDer  Company 
C5R  Ltd 

Data  Iransiormaiion  Corp 
O'gital  Eju'pment  Corp 
federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  pi  Jackson 
Government  ot  Ike  U  S   Virgin  hiands 
Harpo   Inc 

iiiinios  State  Medicai  Society 
International  Council  ot  Shopping  Cente'S 
Kardmai-fauihaPer  Sirassei  et  ai 

M-ssissippi  Deoartment  ot  Economic  4  Community  Development 
National  Bulk  Vendors  Assn 

National  Council  0'  Health  facilities  finance  Authorities 
National  Private  CaPie  Assn 
Natural  Gas  Pipet  ne  Coalition 
Pyropowei  Corp 
Regional  Transit  Authority 
U  S  Rice  Producers  Legislative  Croup 
Western  Peanut  Growers  Assn 
National  Wiidiite  federation 
America  West  Ai-iines  Inc 
Amao  Pertormance  Products  mc 
Bowater  Inc 
Bristol-Myers  SouiOD 
Brtnvn  t  Bain 
BASF  Corp 

BASF  Structural  Maler.ais  Inc 
Coalition  lor  ResponsiOie  Waste  Inc.neration  (CRKVI) 
Connecticut  Liquidity  Investment  funo   Inc 
fberite  Corp 
Metuies  Aerospace  Co 
IBJ  Schroder  Bant  I  Irusi  C« 
Lower  Eiwfia  Kiaiiam  Inbe 

MKtnvisiOn    Inc 

MCI  Communications  Corp 

MTN  Coalition 

National  Vehicle  Leasing  Assn 

Navaio  Nation 

Organization  tor  International  InveslmenI  (0(11) 

RetrKtones  Ceramic  fibers  Coalition 

RAI  Coaiit«n 

Sapreliner  Corp 

Saioman  Brothers  Inc 

Snappy  Car  Rental 

St  thomas  t  St  Joon  Cnamber  ol  Commerce 

thrifty  Rent  A-Ca'  System  Inc 

Credit  Union  National  Assn   Inc 

Aern  County   CA 

National  Assn  at  Credit  Management 

San  francisco  Bar  IMols  Assn 

Burger  King  Corp 

National  Assn  ot  Realtors 
International  Paper  Co 
Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America 
Delense  Products  MarAetmg  Inc 
Defense  Products  Marketing  inc 
Albert  Einstem  Medical  Center 
Arden  Mill  Hospital 
Centennial  Health  Services  Inc 
Children  s  Hospital  o<  PtiiiadelpHia 
Children  s  Hospital  ol  Pittsburgh 
Cornwall  Hospital 

County  0'  Lr^  Argfies 

Crortr  Keystone  Health  System 
Oreiei  University 
Episcopal  Hospital 
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Receipts 


295  00 


5  000  00 
2  96142 


lOOOOO 
5  900  00 
4  375  00 

3  500  00 


33  299  24 
22  500  00 
45.000  00 
30  OOO  00 

5  000  00 
15  000  00 
1500000 
15  000  00 

45  000  00 
7.500  00 

6  00000 
3  00000 
6  000  00 
1000  00 

6  690  4B 
600  00 
600  00 

6  000  00 

1500  00 

887  50 
2154  37 
15000  00 


tipenOilures 


Organization  ot  Individual  Fmng 


2  439  78 


120C 
32  77 


1554  80 


819647 


1.257  OC 


2  994  48 

182  75 


37  26 
90  00 


1397  50 

1.397  50 

4  55000 

1?5C. 

lOOOOO 

;  lyi-  V 

7750 

30  800  00 

30  8c-  r 

16  766  24 

I  :.■  >e 

1400  00 

.,  X 

690  00 

6  40 

15  000  00 

35  935  56 

35  4)1  y 

308180 

}W    K 

2  507  27 

2iO]n 

3  340  00 

1.04100 

19  534  J7 

61  4« 

97125 

1  070  19 

.'  3CC  K 
'.153  75 
2.447  40 

tcoo 

13146 

.'8  0^194 

«J9J 

663  97 

y.y 

4  200  00 

lOK 

■  -rK  X 

.  jocx 
-  yx  X 

4«00 
UOM 

775  K 

8  .ijC  jC 
•  'X  X 

633  74 

50«80 

:  :v;  x 

75  OC 

;?oi  16 

i  5uC  L/C 

54;5coc 

19  75COO 

1.726  79 
4ffl0  57 
3496  13 

30  0OCX 
3  75C  X 
•'•XX 
■  'sCX 

3  75C15 

1726  79 

563  51 

1726  79 

Do  _ 

Do  

Do    -  

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo  - 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo  

Oo 

Do  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Dc 
Henry  C  Woit   3  Commercial  Place  Norlcik  VA  23510 
,i-^f>,  E   *:■•   .■'020  14th  Si    Ncl^  Ar- ng'or  VA  22201 
,  fi^i-asWc'f   i627ASt'ee'  NW  IJOC  Washington  DC  20006 
*  I  a'^  M  W5'e   1155  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20036 
Mf  >sa  «  Woi'ora   1130  Connecticut  Ave    NW  aiOOC  Washir-glon  DC  20036 
C'anei  ^  Woiierton   1001  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  200O4 
B--j;Wcsrt   1615  M  Street   ti'DO  Washirgion   DC  20036 
D.-  W'-atk  Suite  303  1825  "  S!    NW  Wash.ngton  DC  20006 

R  :')■•  Mary-^  Womack  Market  Scuare  8C1  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  1720  Washington  OC  20004-2604 
Buto"  C  Woco   1125  15th  Si    NW  Washington  DC  20005 
Dcr-a  Y  Woca   577  MuiDerry  Sfeei  Macon   GA  31298 
Hams  S  Wood   1333  New  Hamssrue  Ave    IfW  tlOOl  Washington.  OC  20036 
M.iflred  Wood   2000  K  Street  NW  I80C  Washington  DC  20006 
'   RcY  Wocdaii  lr    1455  Pfnnsyivan  3  Ave    NW  11250  Wasr^mgton.  DC  20005 
Mam  E   Wooobr-age    1825  K  Street  NW  II 107  Washington  DC  20006 
«-3-p«  I  Woods  625  Indiana  Avenue  NW  Suite  500  Washington  DC  20004-2901 
!',  r  M  Wwas  PO  Boi  521  the  Piams  VA  22171 

Dc 
lea^f  M  Wooos   122  Ma-yiana  Ave    NE  Washington  OC  20002 
«••>  0  Wooas   1000  Wilson  Boulevard  Arlington  VA  22209 
B;je-  W  Woodt   1333  New  Hampshire  Ave  NW  Washington  DC  20036 
Pfi  W  Woofte'  Suite  530  1800  K  St  NW  Washington  DC  20006 
No*  C  Woosiey  4647  forbes  Boulevard  Lanham  MD  20706 

wokf's  Cotppensaticn  Integrity  Slatiiiity  k  Eouity  (WISEi  PO  Boi  18300  Washington.  DC  20036-8300 
wc-kpiace  Health  I  Satefy  Counc-i  23O0  N  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20037 
Wd-  .-  fedfia'  St  Association  418  7tn  Street  S£  Washington  DC  20003 
*;"-  -jton  Associates  2132  Soulhbay  Lane  Resion  VA  22091 
Da.'C  I  Wray  20  North  Wacker  Drive  Chicago   IL  60606 
Aa-D  W' jhi    1700  Huntington  Buiiang  Cleveland  OH  44115 
And'ew  S  W'ght   1130  Connecticut  Ave    NW  11000  Washington  OC  20036 
Dava  L  W'iht  Anderson  HiU  Ro  Purchase  NY  10577 
f  'jabet-  L  Wr.ght    1455  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Suite  230  Wash.ngton  DC  20004 


Wundet  Dielenaerter  Ryan  Cannon  &  Theie- 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
(Vi 


Do 

Do 


Dc 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 


Dc 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Dc 
Do 
Do 
Do 


1615  L  St    NW  1650  Washington  DC  20036 


Tracy  Wurpei  600  Maryland  Ave.  «700  Washington  DC  20024 

■3-f.  yy,f,-ar    1214  !9th  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

"■--.•  ■    Wv-f   555  nth  St    NW  11010  East  Washington  DC  20004-1109 

La.  0  i  Wy^ett   1629  A  Street  NW  150!  Washington  DC  20006 

[owars  Wyl».na  400  North  Cap.toi  5;w!  NW  1861  Washington.  K  20001 

Ma'c  D  Yackf'   1250  Connecticu'  Ave    NW  Washington  OC  20036 

Milan  P  rage-   15th  i  M  Sfeei'.  m  ti!---'f"r   DC  20005 

ichn  w  Yagc  5101  Rive'  Re  Bf-   :  ■  v:  .   •  ■ 

Hick  yaksich   1957  E  Sl'fe!   NA  t,-  ■    ,-       :     ,     :t: 

Deborah  K  Yamada   1020  15lh  iiicci   NA   auu.  Aoimnglon.  DC  20036 

I  A  ben  Yamada  Suite  520  900  17th  St    NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Oo 
Na'-y  foster  Yanish   1750  K  Street  NW  Wash-ngton  DC  20006 

'a-iee  Gas  Services  Company  599  Research  Parkway  PO  Boi  1030  Attn  Steve  Piascik  Menoen.  CT  06450 
Ma-y  J  Yamngton.  2000  K  St    NW  8tr  foor  Washington  DC  20006 


^13*11  r  SQ„are  hoscta 

Hahnei^ann  University  ___^ 

Healthcare  Management  Aterr^atives. Inc  . 

Heaitheasi  — 

Hill  Group  

Morton  Memorial  Hospitat — ..„. 

Hosp'tai  0'  the  Philadelphia  College  ot  Osteopathic  Medicine 

Magee-Womens  Hcspitai  

Mercy  Catholic  Medical  Center  ., „ 

Merc(  Conimunity  Hospital  .  --. 

Natonai  Doiiin  Syndrome  Society  

North  Phiiaaeiphia  Heanh  System 

Ph.iaaeijn'a  Eiecfic  Company 

Presbyte'ar  U-iversity  Hospital 

Public  financ  ai  Management 

Southeaste"-  Pennsyiva-ia  Trans  Authority 

St  Anthonys  Hospital  - _...—.„. .__ ^ 

Systems  Control  Inc  

Thomas  letterson  University  Hospital 

University  ol  Pennsylvania 

Norloia  Southern  Corp 

American  StancarO  inc 

Institute  0'  Scrap  Recycling  Industries 

Waste  Management  Inc 

(for  American  Insurance  Assn) 

American  Council  ot  Lite  Insurance 

Amcco  Corporation 

leias  UiiMlies  Services,  mc 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co 

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  ot  America 

Charter  MeOicai  Corp 

Arco  Oil  i  Gas  Co 

National  Comm  to  P-ese-ve  Social  Security  &  Medicare 

National  Assn  ot  Lite  Companies 

National  US  Arab  Chamber  ot  Commerce 

Tatt  Stettinius  &  MoliiSter  (fo'  Special  Committe  tor  Health  Care  Reforms) 

National  Assn  ot  Air  Trattic  Specialists 

Woods  Research  Associates  Inc 

American  Civil  L'berties  Umon 

Northrop  Corp 

LeBoeut  Lamb  Leiby  i  MacRae     

Tesoro  Petroleum  Ccrp  ..^ — ^ 

AMVETS  


9.000M 
6.00000 
14.00000 

3  750  OC 

11,250  00 
22  50C  00 

9.000  00 
3  750  00 
5.850  00 
3.750  00 
IB.OOO  00 


HRM  

Profit  Sttatmj  Council  ot  America 

Centerior  Energy  Corp.  ct  al 

American  Insurance  Assn 

Pepsico  Inc 

Teias  Instruments 

American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute 

American  President  Companies 

Ashland  Oil  Company 

Association  ol  American  Railroads 

Avis  Rent  A  Car  System   Inc 

BellSouth  Corp 

Bituminous  Coal  Operators  Assn 

Brownirg-ferris  Industries 

Committee  Against  Revising  Staggers 

Cosmetic  Toiletry  &  fragrance  Assn.  Inc 

Council  ol  Industrial  Boiler  Owners  .._._, 

CSX  Corporation  

Electrcmc  Industries  Assn 
finaniiana  Mirabeiia  SpA 
General  Motors  Corp 
HDTV  1125/60  Group 
Industrial  0  i  Consumers  Grpup 
Intermarine  SpA 
Investment  Company  Institute 
Kelly  Assisted  Livmg/Kelly  Sennces 

Keramont  Corp     - 

Manville  Corporation  _,- 

Martin  Marietta  -. 

Mauam  

McDonnell  Douglas 
Metropolitan  Lite  Insurance  Co 
Montana  Department  ot  Highways 
Mutual  ti'e  Insurance  Co  Tai  Committee 
Myian  Laboratories  Inc 
MCI  Communications  Corp 
National  Assn  ot  Temporary  Services 
National  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc 
North  American  Phillips  Corp 
Northwestern  Mutual  lite  Insurance  Co 
NYNEX  Corp 
Polaris  Industries 
Process  Gas  Consumers  Group 

Public  Securities  Assn      — 

Shell  Oil  Company 


South  Dakota  Depi  pi  Transportltion 

Sguibb  Corporation  

Stanford  Unive'Sily  

Tobacco  Industry  Labor  Management  Committee 
Trailer  Train  Co 
U  S  Telephone  Assn 
Westinghouse  Airship  Industries 
Natonai  Feo  ot  independent  Business 

Defenders  ot  Wiidute  

Sun  Co  Inc         

Delta  Alt  Lines  Inc 

Transportation  Trades  Deoaitinent  ATl-CIO 

American  Paper  hst'tute  Inc 

Natioriai  Assn  c'  Home  Bu'lOers  of  the  US 

American  Road  &  Transportation  Builders  Assn 

Associated  General  Contractors  ot  America 

American  Express  Co 

Toyota  Motor  Sales  USA  Inc 

West  Meiico  Vegetable  Distributors  Assn 

food  Marketing  Institute    

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Saial  Security 


21.500  00 
3.750  00 

22,500  00 
1,000  00 
2,000  00 
3.200  00 

37130 

1,200  00 

3.500  00 

114  40 

19.80000 


1.81?  00 
2  000  00 


6.000  00 

2.315  00 
1,400  00 

3.000  00 
6,800  00 
23  000  00 

21.000.00 


14.00000 

47565 


1,960  00 
7,007  79 


4  87105 
1249  95 


iOOOOO 


6.832.40 
200  OO 


4,069  40 

2,430  14 


2,400  00 
7,500  00 
1.000  00 
1.000  00 
4,306  50 
1,666  66 
21,172  25 
1,875  00 


6,07500 
4  000  00 

1.458  30 
2.39812 

'  5.200  00 

150  00 

7,007  79 

1 ,508  00 

6  500  00 

27000 

~'  m* 

3.21600 

"U.666  66 
6  268  61 

4,875  00 

44  24 

1,519  00 

110  00 

1.400.00 

mm 

"l5;93750 


7.090  00 
500  00 
400  00 
400  00 


3.609  DO 


725  01 

94612 

497  9« 

1,440  91 

1226  79 
1927  30 
2  05127 


1,226  79 

375  65 

1  226  79 

1,348  36 


2,335  22 
1,226  79 
1634  66 


241.SS 

iiird'26 
86  39 

706  43 

14  00 
484  00 
107  30 


22,!94  00 
2,000  00 
9.284  i4 


578671 

146  OO 


184  00 
760  33 


128  54 

41  13 


1324 


409  37 


180  14 


158  40 

307  09 
105  73 
28  01 
107  35 

42  98 


1147  M 
13  00 

5567 
214  30 

149  95 
080 

760  33 
2122 
3185 


200  20 

76  48 

400  00 


170  00 


98  50 


739  BE 


12306 
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Orgjni/iiion  oi  lnd<»>dull  f>l'ii{ 

tn,p,o|»r/Client 

Retepti 

LipenOitures 

Bruce  YamwoO   l?OI  I  Slrwl  m  Washmiton  DC  20005 

Amr.can  Health  Care  Assn 

23  000  00 

2,472  95 

CDoard  R  Yawn   ;0 1  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Wasn<ng1on.  DC  20004'S47S 

EdiSOn  Electric  Institute 

2  674  45 

543  62 

K/m  Yelton  81?0  fenton  St  Silver  Spnng  MD  :0910 

Ar^er.cans  Umted  lo'  SeDaraiioo  ot  Ciiuxii  md  Slate 

1045848 

79  80 

Edward  L  Ymjimg   11?0  C^mneclicut  Ave    NW  Wasrmgion  OC  20036 

A-^erican  Bankers  Assh 

lOOMOO 

lonn  S  Yod'ce  500  E  Si'eet  SW  1930  i«(as^ngton  OC  ;OT24 

Yodice  Associates  iFor  Aircraft  Ownet  t  Pilots  Assnl 

900  00 

D  Scott  Yoie,  1629  «  St    NW  1501  Wasnngron  OC  :C006 

Oe'ta  A.r  lines  Inc 

450  00 

10960 

Caryl  Yont/,  1625  t  Si'eet  MW  Wasnngton  OC  20036 

American  fed  oi  Stale  County  t  Municipal  Employees 

1 1  295  28 

64104 

Andw  Yood,  1220  L  Street  NW  Wasnmgton  DC  20005 

American  Petroleum  institute 

200  00 

I^omasF  YoungBiood   1201  New  YorMvenue  MW  Wasn.ngton  OC  2000S-M31 

American  Hotel  i  Motel  Assn 

2,310  00 

Belsy  Younk.ns   1220  I  Street  NW.  11200  Wainmgton  OC  20005     ..^..- 

Amer-can  Petroleum  Institute 

8  000  00 

235  56 

Eugene  »  Youitn   50  Bioadway  New  Yof«  NY  10004 

fedratinri  rit  >m>',can  Controlled  Sinppmg 

200  00 

tofto  R  Zagame  Jonn  «  2agarr,(  jsioc  ^1,^  he  ;611  Vi'g.nia  lane  FallJ  Clturcli  V»  22043 

Nai :   •  V        -  •    ,^e's  Assn  Inc 

6  000  00 

Micnaei  Zagorac  )r    8333  Br»a"  Di  ry  Rd  PC  Boi  4689  Cieanoater  Fl  33518 

)ac«  t   . 

Pauiette  2alif?esi<(   1110  Ve'mont  »ve    NW  1430  Wasnngton  OC  20005 
Paul]   Zanowski   15th  t  M  Streets  NW  Wjsn<ngton  OC  20005 

Nat:'                    :  1  ol  America 

166Z5  00 

65168 

Natonj,  A;i,-,  c  Home  Builders  ot  the  US 

Jolin  S  Uw   1101  Vermont  »ve    NW  Wasn-ngton  OC  20005 

American  MeC'Cai  Assn 

4  900  00 

Inomas  K  ZaiiCfia   1825  Samuel  Motse  Onve  Reston  V«  22090 

National  Grocers  Assn 

500  00 

Shi'iey  Zeeroski   1660  I  Street  NW  #401  Was"  ngion  OC  20036 

General  Motors  Corp 

3  000  00 

3  710  05 

Leo  C  Zeteietti  9912  fort  Hamilton  Parkwai  fluon'yn  NY  10209 

Suiidmg  I  Construction  Trades  Dept.  ATI -CIO 

Do 

New  York  Telephone 

PtiiiiO  f  Zeldman   1401  New  Yon  Ave    NW  MOO  Washington  DC  20005 
Eugene  J  Ze.siie'  '901  Westpa'k  Onve  l*l.ean  M  22102 

American  Business  Conierence  Inc 

AMT  ■  The  Assn  lo'  ManutKtunnj  Technology 

3125  00 

250  OC 

Don  1  Zeiiet,  1615  M  Street  NW  1200  Washington  DC  20036 

Amoco  Corporation 

1850  00 

367  28 

Ronald  L  Ziegier  PO  Bci  1417049  Aleiandna  VA  22313 

National  Assn  ot  Chain  Drug  Stores  Inc 

1  000  00 

Afiene  Zieike  3'24  West  10?th  Street  Chicago  11  60655 

National  Congress  ot  Parents  &  Teachers 

5,462  70 

tally  Zigiar-Ciay  805  I5ih  Street  NW  •1110  Washington  DC  20005 

Mortgage  Insurance  Companies  ot  America 

6  474  97 

258  80 

Fred  Everett  Ziihnger  ii  501  Second  Street  NE  Washington,  OC  20002 

Fertiliser  insititue 

9  000  00 

152123 

)ohn  H  Zimmerman   3138  North  10th  Street  Arlington  VA  22201 

National  Assn  ot  Federal  Credit  Unions 

1  250  00 

Ziont:  Chestnut  Varnell  Beney  (  Slomm,  2101  Fourth  Avenue,  11230  SeaHH.  KM  HI21 

Fallon  Paiute-Shoshone  Tnpes 

Oo 

Makah  Indian  InCe 

Oo 

Northern  Aiapho  Indian  Iri6e 

2  414  86 

Nancy  Zirkin,  1111  16th  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

American  Assn  ot  University  Women 

5  000  00 

Amy  G  Zirkle,  1020  19th  Street,  NW,  1600  Washington  DC  20036 

American  Eipress  Co 

4  500  00 

11225 

Gary  M  Ziika  5205  LeesOurg  Pike  11600  Falls  Church  VA  22041 

National  Beer  Wholesalers  Assn 

2  000  00 

1,051  36 

lohn  I  Zorack   UU  I4lh  St ,  m  11001  Washington  OC  20005 

Dry  Color  ManutKturers  AssKiat«n 

15  000  00 

Oo 

federal  tapress  Corp 

10,500  00 

Zuckert  Scoutt  k  RasenDerger  888  1  'th  St    NW  1600  Washington,  DC  20006-3959 

Coalition  lor  Air  Service  to  0  Hare 

Charles  0  Zuver  805  151h  St    NW  1300  Washington  OC  20005 

Credit  Union  National  Assn  Inc 

12  000  00 

75  00 

31st  Pro-lite  Congressional  District  Action  Comm  8654  Bonview  Terrace  WilljimsinW.  NT  1«21 

965  Inc,  513  Capitol  Court  NE,  1300  Washington  DC  23002                             

General  Eiectnc  Co 

25  00 

Do 

Intermanne  USA 

Do 

Haman  Oiversiiied  lech.nciogies 

75  00 

Oo       - - 

Woods  Hole  Oceanogrjch-c  msMution 

100  00 
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yi  -\RThRL^■  KhF'OKTS' 

•-Ml  ..Iph.inunicrki  ai.ir.ic-tcr>  and  monctai^  amouni^  rcli-r  to  n.\oipi^  .inJ  livfx-njiiurfs  .>p,  p-igi-  2.  pdijgr.iph'.  0  and  F  kI  the  OuaniTis  Rep. in  Foirr, 

Hk-  tiillov.im,'  ic(»'n-  li't  the  (.lurlh  ^aloiular  quancr  ot  '.')'*:   v^crc  rc^ci^ed  i.vi  laic  I.'  he  iiuludod  in  the  puhlixhod  rcpMn-  U'j  thai  juane^ 

i\.   :i        nu-  turin  ii^cd  l.'i  ii,-[>>n  i^  tcpuKluicJ  tx-lou    In  the  inlcroM  ot  iM-noni;.  in  ihc  Kic    'k;  ,  qui-sti'iiiN  arc  not  repfaicd   oni\  the  evsenliai  an^v.cr> 
aic  piiniod.  and  arc  indKatcd  b;.   ihcii  ic^xxli^c  hcadln;:^    Tin-  page  it'ai'c   ;  '  i-  dcMgncd  u    -uppl;-    idcnlil>inj:  data,  and  F'asc  2  dcaU  with  financial  data.) 


ri  h  XsF    KI  11  KN    1    KKK.ISM     1(1     IIU    (  1  IKK   Ml    HIT    MOIST    OT    KH'kF.ST  NT  \  I  IN  KS.  OTIU  T    Of    KHOKl>s    \M)   KKdstkJiIloS     lii.V,   lOM.VNOKTH    HOI  sf 

OlfKf    HI  11  DlNd,   W^SlllSdTON.  DC      ^iMS 

nt  XST    Km  KS    I    OKIIdNM     lO     lllf    SK  KFI  VKI    (If    lllf    MNVlf.  OffU  f    Of    I'l  HI  it     kflORDS    1':    HXKT    ST  N  M  f    OftK  f    HI  ll.DIV,     VN^sHlM.lOS.    IK      :i.flli 


I'l   UK    VN  -X-  HHOU    KIT    API'KOI'KI  \  I  K  1  KIIKK  OK  Hdl  KT   IN  THK  H<)\  ^T  THh   RK.HT  OK  THK    -RKPOK  f  HKM)IN(,  BKKOVS  ; 
••I'KKl  IMIS  \K\  ••  RT.l'OK  I       KcgiMraimn    )    To    -rcgiskT,     plaic  .iTi      \      tx  i  -a  ihc  iciic;      P     jtid  till  oul  page  1  oni\ 

■(Jl  \R1KRI.\"  KKIHTRl:  i  i  indicate  uhich  one  of  the  four  calcnd.i;  quaraT^  i^  .o^ered  h>  lli.v  Repon.  place  an  'X'  txlov.  ihe  appropriate  lieurc  Kill  our  N.ih  page 
1  and  page  2  and  as  man>  additional  pages  as  mav  be  required  The  tlrM  additional  page  should  be  numbered  as  page  '.V  and  the  resl  of  su^h  pai:e-  ^hou;!.:  tx  -l.' 
■5."  ■■6.'  etc,  f^eparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  «iil  accomplish  compliance  v.ah  all  quanerK  reponmg  requirements  of  the  Act 


Year    19 


REPORT 

PlRSLANT  TO  FEDf^k-\l     Rion-ATION  OF  LOBBYING   ACT 


— 

p 

01  ^KtlR                         i 

Isl 

2d           3d 

4th 

1  Mark  one  square  onl>               1 

IDFNTIFICATION  M AIBF.R 


Is  ihis  an  Amendmcn! ' 
D     YES  D     NO 


NO  1  T  on  1 1  K  M  ■'  V" ■'    K  I  i  M  ^  \L.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  b>  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows 

III      Employee    .—To   file   as   an      employee",   state   (in   Item   "B    I   the   name,   address,   and   nature   of  business   of  the    "employer".   (If  the   "employee"    is   a 
firm    (such   as   a   law    firm   or   public   relations   firm),   partners   and   salaried   staff   members   of   such   firm   may   join    in    filing   a   Report   as   an    "employee".! 

(II)  ■Emphyer    .—To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item     B" 
(fc»  SbPARATK  Rf:H)RTS.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  RepKirt  with  ihc  employers  Report 

(II    Employers   subject   lo   the   Act    must    file    separate    Kcporp.    and    ,cre    not    relieved   ot    this   requirement    merely    because    Reports   are   filed   by    Ihcir  agents   or 

emplovees. 
(11)    Bmployees    subject    m    i1k-    Au    must    tile    separate    Repi>ns    and    are    not    relieved   of  this    requirement    merely    because    Rep.ins    arc    tiled    by    Iheir   employers. 


A.  ORCAMZATION  OR  INDIVIOl  AI.  FIIING: 

;  ;  (  Ml  (  K  Ii    MiJiKI  \s  Is  1)11  11  kl  's  I    I  11  \\  I'Kl  \  II  )\  ^l  ^    k! KiRTi:!) 


2.  If  this  Report  is  tor  an  hniployer.  list  names  of  agents  or  employees  who  will  file 
Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Ndlh    on    IITM    W—Reporti   h\  Aaenls   or  Employees.    An   cmplovce    is   lo   file,   each   quarter,   as    many    Reports   as   he    has   employers,   except   that     (at    If   a 
panicuiai    unjeiiaxing    is    |..ii.io    financed   by   a   group  of  employers,   the   group   is   to   he   considered   as   one   employer,   but   all   members   of  the   group   are   to   be   named, 
and   Ihe   coninbution   of  each   member   is   to   be    specified,   (hi   if   the    work    is   done    in   the    inicrcst   of  one   person   but    payment   thcrctiv   is    made    by    another,   a   single 
Ri  p-Ti     naming  Niih  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 
It     ^^1PI  t)N  KR       Stale  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  IS  no  employer,  write  "None." 


NOTE  on  ITEM  '-C".— (ui  The  expression  "in  conneciion  with  Icgislalne  interests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  in  connection  with  aiiempimg.  directly  or 
indircclly.  lo  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  tenn  legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amendments,  nominations,  and  other  mailers  pending  or 
proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  mailer  which  may  be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"— S-^02(el. 

i/>)  Before  undertaking  any  activiues  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Prciminao 

Report  (Registralionl.  ,    >        ,v. 

(,)   After   beginning  such  activities.  tJiey    musi  file  a   "Quarterly"   Report  al  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in   which  they    have  either  received  or  expended  anything 

•r  %.i!i;e  'rr  i.i'nnei.ni>n  wilh  loi'islative  intcre^K 

C.  FF(;iSLATIVK  INTERESTS.  AND  PI  BLICATIONS  in  connection  thtTe«ith: 

s;.,lc  appriHimateh  how  long  lecislalive  interests  2     .Slate    the    general    Icci^lali.e    interesix    ot    the    pe-rson  .r    In   the   case   ot    those    publications   which   the   pei^on 

arelo  continue.  If  receipts  and  ex^ndituresin  con-  filing  and   sel   U«h   ihe   f  ^;^„'^^|;'-   ^^Hoi^e  w'l  ^g;^:::n;eres;r:! '^^ '^dewr^":^ 

neciion  with  legislative  interests  have  reeling    («)  Sh.^rt  tules  of  siatules  and  bills,  (fc)  House  _^^,,,^*^  distributed    (.1  date   ot   distribution,   id)  name 

lemtmaled  place  an  "X"  m  the  box  al  the  -^^  Senate  numbers  ot  bills,  where  known,  (r )  citations  ^^,  p^^^-^,^  ^,^  ^^^^^^^^  ,,,-  p,j,i,caiions  were  paid  for  by 

left  so  that  this  Otfice  will  no  longer  expect  "'    ^'^'""^--    ^f"^'"-"   ^""""-    <'^'   *''"*^'   '"'   "'   ^^^'"^  person   tiling)   or   name   of  donor  (if  publications   were 

to  receive  Rep.>rts,  -"^"^  ""-"^'^'^  •"^''  ^'"^  ^'■■'■''^'^'^'^  ^"^  ^  S'")- 


(Answer  items  I.  2.  and  .3  m  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed.) 


4    If   this   IS   a   "Prcliminarv"    Report   (Regislralioni   rather   than   a    "Quarterly"    Rep^.rt.   state   below    what   the    nature   and   amount   of   anticipated   expenses   w,ll    be.    and. 
I    t.-r  an   agcnl   or  employee,   stale   also  what   Ihe  daily.   monihK.   or   annual   rale  of  ompcnsaiion   is  to  be.   If  ih,s  ,s  a      Quanerh      Kepor,.  disregard  ,hn   ,tem      C4 
and  fill  out  Items    V    aru/'"f '  on  the  hack  of  ihn  pane.  Do  not  aliempt  to  cimbine  a  "F^eliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly  Report.    « 
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(  (  )N(,K1  ssK  )\  \|     Kl((»l(l)      HOI    N| 


M(n  20.  1992 


NOlh    on    1I^M    "[):'— lai   IN  GENERAL    The   icrm      tiimribuiion  '   includes  anything  of  value.   When  an  organizali.m  or  individual   Uics  printed  ix  duphcaicd 
maltcr   ni    .   .,uii('.i,>:n   .iiicinpimg   In   innucme   Icgislalion.   money    rcieivcd  b>    suih  organi/aluin  (»   individual— fiif  such  primed  iw  duplrcaied   mailer— is  a   ■tonlnbution 
■The  lerm    conlribulion     includes  a  gifl.  subscriplion.   Inan.  advance,  of  deposii  ol  minwy.  or  anvlhing  of  value,  and   includes  a  conlracl.  promise,  or  agrcemenl.   >cheiher 
or  not  legally  cnlnncdhli-   lo  make  j  coninbulion  ' — «j.H)2(a)  ot  (he  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  Ih  lllli  KIKjKI  is  K)K  an  LMPLdYER.— (i)  In  s-rnrral  Item  {y  n  designed  for  ihe  reportinc  of  all  rcceipls  from  which  cupcndilurcs  are  made,  ot 
will  be  made,  in  cormeclian  with  legislative  interests 

(11)  Rrieipiy  of  bu\in<rss  Firmy  anj  InJniJuuh  A  buMnc-s%  lirrri  lor  .ndividuall  which  is  subjcci  lo  ihc  Lobbying  Acl  by  reason  of  espcndilures  which  it  makes 
in  attempung  to  influence  legislaii.Hi— bui  which  has  no  funds  u>  expend  c»ccp«  those  which  are  available  in  ihe  oidinar>  course  of  operating  a  business  n.K  connccieil 
in  any  way  with  the  innucncing  ot  legislation— will  have  no  receipts  to  report,  even  though  it  d<K-s  have  expenditures  lo  rep<irt 

(ml  Hecripii  of  Multipurpose  nri;an,:aiion.s  Some  organizations  do  n.H  receive  any  funds  which  are  lo  he  espc-nded  solely  lor  Ifie  purpose  ol  alicmplmg  i. 
influence  legislation  Such  organizations  make  such  oxpendiiures  out  ot  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues.  a.ssessnK-nlv,  or  other  coniribuiions  The  percentage  ..t  the  general 
tuiKl  which  IS  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  pc-rcenlage  ol  dues.  assevsnK-nts,  or  .<her  c.Hilribulions  which  may  he  considered  lo  have  been  paid  for  thai 
purpose  Therefore,  in  a-poning  receipts,  such  oigani/alions  nuy  specify  what  thai  perceniage  is.  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  conuibulions  on  that  basis 
However,  each  contributor  of  J5(K)  of  more  is  lo  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  conuibulion  was  made  sofcly  for  legislative  purposes. 

(()  IF  THIS  REf^^RT  IS  FOR  AN  AGENT  OR  EMPLOYEE —(ii  In  general.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items  -D  5'  (received 
for  sersices)  and  'D  12  '  (expense  money  and  reimbursements)  In  the  absence  ol  a  clear  slalenK-nl  lo  Ihc-  conirar>.  it  will  he  presunwd  that  your  employer  is  to 
reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislalive  interests 

(III  Employer  as  Coniribuior  of  SfOi)  or  .lf,.rr  -When  your  contributi.m  from  your  employer  (in  the  tomi  of  yalar>.  fee.  etc.)  amounts  to  $S(l<)  or  more  it  iv 
not   necessary   lo  rep.>rt   such  oninbuiion   under     -D    l.v   and     -I)    U.'   since   the  amount   has  already   been  reported   under      1)   5.  '   ;ind   Ihe   name  of  the      employer 

has  N'cii  i;i\cn  un>li-r  liciii      H"  i>ii  p.ilt   I    'I  ihis  icin'n 

I).  Kl  (  1  II'IS  (|N(  I  I  |)IN(,  (  ON  I  Hi  Ml    1  IONS  AM)  l.O.V.N.Sj; 

Fill  in  every  blank.  If  iIk  answer  lo  any  numbered  item  is     None."  write  •NONE"  in  the  space  following  Ihe  number 

Heceipli  (other  than  loans)  Conlnhulort  of  $f(X)  or  More  (from  Jan.  I  ihroufili  this  Quarter) 

1.  S Dues  and  assessments  I.V  Have  there  been  such  contributors' 

2.  S Gifts  of  money  or  anything  ol  value  f'"'^'-^'*"  ^"'■wer     yes"  or     no"    « 

-'•  S Printed  or  duplicated  mailer  received  as  a  gili  i  .    i     .i.                .        ^ 

!•*    In  IIH- ca.se  ot  each  contributor  whose  coniriDutKms  (including 

*■  » Receipts  Irom  sale  ol  printed  or  duplicated  mailer  loans)  during  ihe  "period"  from  Januar>  I  through  the  last 

5.  J Received  for  services  (e.g..  salary,  fee.  etc.)  day  ol  this  (Juaner.  I. Hal  SMX)  i>r  more 

6.  $ TOTAL  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "I"  through     S  •)  Attach  hereto  plain  shceis  ol  paper,  approximately  Ihe  size  of  this  page,  tabulate 

7.$ Received  during  previous  (Juarlers  of  calendar  year  ''•''•'    "!"'"    "t   ';;^'"''"S>    "A"Kiun."    and       Name-   and   Address   of  Contiibut.n ". 

„    ,                __,_    ,  •""  indicate   whether  the'   last  day    of  the  period  is  March  .M.  June   M\.   September 

"    * ™'^'^L    from    Jan      I     through    this    Quaner    (Add  6"    and    "7")            .VI,  or  December  M.  IV-pare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  tlu:  following  exam 

pie 
Loam   Received — "The   term    contribulion'    includes  a   .       .   Unin  ."— !i,V)2(a). 

9.   S TOTAL  now  owed  lo  others  on  account  of  loans  ■\nuiunt  Some  omi  .^Mrr^K  of  Coninhulor 

10.  S B.«Towed  from  others  during  this  Ou;uler  ,  (    f'.-r„.d-  Irom  Jan    I  through 19 ) 

1 1.  $ Repaid  to  .Hhers  during  this  Quarter  H-'^'IZ     '^P'"'''''  «'-"\B'Js  •  New  Ycxi.  NY. 

'^  ^  SI.7X5(K)     The  RoeCofporalion.  2SII  Doe  Bldg.  Chicago.  III. 

12.  $ "Expense  Money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  Quarter.  S^  285 (JO    TOTAl 
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NOTK  on   ITK.M    "E".— «ij   IN   GENERAL.    "The   Icrm    expenditure-   includes  a  payment,   dislnbulion.   Iiun.   advance,  depiftil.   .»  gift   of  money   or  anything 
value,  and  includes  a  conlracl,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  ,w  m«  legally  enf.wceable.  to  make  an  expenditure  •—ij.W2tbl  of  the  Li>bb>ing  Act 

,h>   IF   THIS    REmRT   IS   F(JR    AN    AGENT  OR    EMPLOYEE    In   the-   case   ot    many    employees,   all   expenditures    will   come    under   iclephonc-   and    telegraph   (lu 
E6   )  and  travel,  ftxxl.  lodging,  and  entenainment  (Item  "E  7").  s-    i      > 

I  .  I  \IMM)m  Rl  S    IN(  I  U)I\(.  I  OVNs,  |\  (  ()\\i  (    HON   Willi   I  I  (,|s|    \  li\  1    |\I1  KIMS: 

Fill  111  eveiy  Wank    ll  ilic  answer  lo  any  numtx-red  iiem  is     None,     wriie  -NONE"  in  Ihe  spacx-s  following  the  number 


K\penJiiure\  (otjier  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  lees,  commissions  (olher  than  Item  "I") 

-'.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  (.^aner 

*■  $ Prinlc-d  Of  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution  cost 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  uliliiies.  etc.) 

6.  $ TclcphofK"  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel.  fiHid.  lixJging.  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 

9.  J TOTAL  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "I"  through  "H ") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 

11.  $ TOTAL  from  Jan    I  through  this  Quancr  (Add  "9"  and  "10") 


/.iMi/1.1   Made   lo   Others — ■TtK:    lenn     expenditure'    includes 
S'Oilb). 

12.  $ TOTAL  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13-  $ Lent  to  oihers  during  this  Quarter 

!<•  S Repayments  received  during  this  Quarter 

15.  Recipients  of  hxpendilurcy  ol  SlOor  More 


If  there  were  no  single  expenditures  of  SIC  or  more,  please  so  indicate  by  using 
Ihc  wind     NONE " 

In  the  ca.sc  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the 
person  filing  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper  approximately  ihc  size  of  this 
page  ai>d  tabulate  data  as  lo  expenditures  under  Ihe  following  heading 
"Amount."  "Date  or  Dates,"  'NanK  and  Address  of  Recipient."  "Purpose." 
Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  wiih  the  lollowing  example 

Amount       Dale  or  Dales — Name  and  Addrea  of  RecipienI — Purpose 
$1,750.00     7-11  RiK-PrintingCo.  ?2I4  Blank  Ave.  St.  Louis. 

Mo — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 
"Marshbanks  Bill  " 
S2.400.00     7-15.  8-15.  9-15      Britten  &  Blalcn.  .1127  Gremlin  BIdg.. 

Washington.  D.C.— Public  relations 
serxicc  at  S8fX).0f)  per  month. 

$4.150  00     TOTAL 
PAGE  2 


0fg3'"u:aftofi  0'  iitJiviOuai  f^'ig 


»  X  Ussoc  s'fs   i^c    :02«  lOtti  SlfMI   1300  Sacamfnic  C«  556;i 

Ik 
Xt;  ■•  1  bf-iffi   1?1?1  Wiisfn'f  BvS    moo  Los  Angeles  O  90025 
Lfa--f  ]  X^CTO'   ;3SC  1  Sitfl   Wi  I6?y  WasHington,  DC  20005 
Pa,   C   Ht*-a-t   ..:;  ;i'^  S'    NW  1300  Wasfiinjton,  DC  20005 
Xfio"  4  tnti    ;?2;  !»<■  :">e'   l*  i;iOO  Wasumpoi  DC  20OO5 
Nei5  Xcw'i:'   S9;e  '   Of    «:i:  f'romac  MO  20854 

V.p  V    i  '^-,^1'   V.\  ft«rt»  svef   m  11250  Wasn.npon  OC  20005-2301      ... 

Dav ;  «  X"f  r    :0<0«  ic'-fs  La-f  P;':-ac   MD  20854 

JC--  Kg,  "f    .»; !  He«  lyt  »yf'.je   NVi  Via!-  "g-oi  DC  20005 

*,■  I-a-i^.o"  »i',' 0' Xnf^ca    , '09  Ne«  »c'i  Avf    NW  Washmjton,  DC  20006 

M^:-af  «  *.if'-je'g    .;3:  Pfmsyva- a  A<t    NW  1600  2  WasH'iigton  DC  20004      ... 

A;a-s-  «'pxa'  C ..;  LfaguP   '. '  >:.•:  '.'-n:  N£  1503  Wasitngton  DC  20002  .. 

V'i-a:   AtTc"    ..-::'••!»■   NWAa'-gitr   DC  20005 

li.-jtl   Af.i  3f    ,/s;     :'~'   fvi   1-4:  Washirgton  DC  20005 

H)':,<:t  D  Apr    .6;-,  I  ji'Pei   N*i  Aas'  'g'on  DC  20036 

•»'    J'^  i    Apr  2;;  tasi  C-rcago  »w  Cr'Cago  IL  60611 

fce-  Coi^sa-i  R'C^a^^  V    9Ci  ;6t-  S'-«"  NW  Wasnmglon  DC  20006 

A.  a-.ce  'G-  V;  :  Ra-  Co'-'c    iJi  "i   :■:  ■"   Siree!  1526  Washington,  DC  20001 

K  aicf  Aja-v  ■.a->0|,-.,   P'   b;i    -'      rtasnigton  DC  20013 

»'.;♦-  '   A  -,■    ,,,C      ■■    '    NW  I-      Aaifington  DC  20005 

Ap'iiT!.  -  : -J  a  "a    A-p  :a-;  3«ie,  \f  Oie  PicAvnO  P'a.'a  G'wnwich,  CT  06830  , 

Ha-vn  Av      >   ■  H    'ft-   NW  Was-  'glor   DC  20062 


t  ■:  Nc-- 


LO'e-  ■   A 

Inon-a^  M  fc*'>ifyf    ,    ■■' 

leri'^f  A  Af^^'c  Asw.c  a'P'. 

Ai;:aT'  Ma'-.'ac' 
I  Kr-,  A.  ance  Ac 


Rot)?'!  P 
Amer.ca' 


App'ca"  Ais' 


Anp'ica' 
AF-p'.caf 
Ar^e'ican 
Ame-ican 


Asi- 


It  6C196 
•    NW  Was'  "gion  DC  20036 

'  -se-  R  :ge  D'  Mountciair.  V«  22026 
i>  Rcao  toen  Praine  MN  55344 
ik'.v   In:  2500  Wilson  BivO    IJCl  Artmgton  VA  22201 
g„p  Inc    13i9F5treeI  NW  t500  Washington,  DC  20004.1151 
Co,j''sfi-i  i  Devtiopmem   901  fast  Cap-toi  Street  S£  Second  Floor  Wanmgton,  DC  20003 
Ma-agp  S  Fam  i(  Tnerap)   1100  inn  Street  NW   lOlh  Fl  Washington  DC  20036 
Ail-  %•  Rpsp  aicy  Ca-e   11030  ADits  Lane  Da'ias  Tl  75229 
Ass"  ot  Ban*  Directors   1225  19in  Street  NW  I/IB  Washington  DC  20036 
Aiin  0'  Bioofl  Ban>s   1117  North  19lh  St    1600  Arlington  VA  22209 
Anierican  Assn  o'  Boometi  lAAB!    2621  W   Arpcn  Fn»»   IIGI  Irvmg    TX  75062 
American  Assn  pt  Meat  Processors  PO  Boi  269  EiizaOetntown  PA  17022 
American  Assn  ot  Museums   122^  E»e  Stree'  NW  i200  Washington   DC  20005 
American  Aytomotme  Assn   500  £  Street  SW  #950  Washington  DC  20024 
A^e-i:a'  Cement  Alliance  Inc    1212  Ne«  »o-k  Anenye  NW  »520  Washington,  DC  20005 
Ame-'ca' Dental  Assr   211  E   Chicago  Ave  Chicago  IL  60611 

American  Feo  ot  LaOor  i  Congress  0'  InOtstnai  Organizations  815  i6!h  St    NW  Washington  DC  20006 
American  FeO  ot  State  County  &  Mi/n.tpai  Empiorees   1625  L  St    NW  Washington  DC  20036 
American  Feed  Industry  Assn   150!  Wiison  BivO    11100  Arlington  VA  22209 
American  Financial  Services  Assn  919  18th  Street  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 
American  Gas  Assn   1515  W.iscn  Boulevard  Arlington  VA  22209 
American  Gram  Inspection  Institute   1629  K  Strei  NW  »110C  Washington  DC  20006 
American  Heilemc  Institute  Pu6iic  Atlairs  Committee  Inc   1730  A  St-eet  NW  «1005  Washington.  DC  20006 
Amer'can  Institute  ot  Merchant  Shipping   1000  16th  Street  NW  1511  Washington   DC  20036 
Ampr, tan  Motorcyclist  Assr  PO  Boi  61 14  Westerv.iie  Oh  43081 

American  Newspaper  PuCiishers  Assn  Bo>  17407  Dulles  International  Airpon  Washington  DC  20041 
American  Seed  Trade  Assn   1030  15th  Street  NW  1964  Washington  DC  20005 
American  Soc  ot  Cataract  I  Retract  ve  Surgery  3702  Pender  Onve  «250  Fairlai.  VA  22030 
American  Wood  Preservers  Institute   1945  Galiows  Road  #550  Vienna  VA  22182 
Americans  tor  the  National  Voter  Initiative  Arr.endment  3115  N  St ,  NW  Washington,  OC  20007 
Americans  tor  Nonsmokers  Rights  2530  San  Pablo  Ave    #)  Berkeley  CA  9470? 
Jetirey  M  Anders   1100  15th  Street  NW  #900  Washington,  DC  20005 
Bette  B  Anderson   1020  19th  St    NW  #800  Washington  DC  20036 

Dc 
James  A  Anderson  Jt    1725  K  Street  NW  #710  Washington  DC  20006 
Michaei  Andrews   1455  F^nnsyivania  Ave    NW  #325  Washington  DC  20004 
Andrews  Assxiates  inc  2550  M  St    NW  #450  Washington  DC  20037 

Do  

Do 


Do 


Aoanment  &  Ottice  Buiidmg  Assn  106O  I7lh  Street  KW,  tSflO  Wsshington,  OC  20036 

Atp.e  Processors  Assn   1629  A  Street  NW  #1100  Washington  DC  20006 

Appraisal  Institute  PuOhc  Attairs  Otlice  600  New  Hampshire  Ave    NW  #1111  Washington,  DC  20037 

)0hn  Aicner  500  f  Street  SW  #950  Washmgton  DC  20024 

R  M  Juiif  Archuleta   1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  3ra  Fl  Washington   DC  20006 

Areni  Foi  Kihlner  Piotkih  4  Kahn    1050  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20036-5339 

Dc 

Do 

Dc 

Do 

Do 

Dc 
lohn  A  Armstrong  da  Dow  Lphnes  &  fcDenson  1255  23f0  Street  NW  Washington,  DC  20037 
At' •  d  i  Porter   1200  New  Ha'ncs^rp  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 
t(u    Aron   1601  Connecticut  Aw  -t   NA  Aishmglon  DC  20009 
Karen  McCiii  Arnngton  2027  Massachusetts  Ave    NW  Washington   DC  20036 

Asbili  Junkin  I*»et5  &  Bultone   1615  New  Hampshire  Ave    NW  Washington,  OC  20009  

Association  lor  Commuter  Iransponation  Inc  808  17th  Street  NW  »20C  Washington,  DC  20006-3953 

Association  ol  Financial  Senvices  Companies  888  17th  Street  NW  #312  Washington,  DC  20006 

Association  ot  Private  Pension  &  Weilare  Plans  Inc   1212  New  York  Avenue  NW  #1250  Washington,  DC  20005 

Association  ol  Uroan  Universities  PO  Boi  33276  Washington  DC  20033 

George  I  Aste   1707  L  St    NW  #300  Wash. ngton  DC  20036-4202 

Aler  Wynne  Hemn  OoSsoa  i  Skemtt.  1225  19th  Street  NW  #200  Washington  DC  20026 

Do       ......... 

Do  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
John  I  Aucieiio  PO  Boi  269  EwaOelhlown,  PA  17022 
Kenneth  E   Auer  50  F  Street  NW  #900  Washington  DC  20001 

Susan  M  Autner  555  Ihirieenlh  Street  NW  #450  West  Coiumo.a  Souare  Washington,  OC  20004 
Automotive  Relrigeration  Products  Insttute  4600  East-Wes!  Highway  Bethesda,  MD  20814 
John  S  Autry   1146  19th  Street  NW  Wash  ngton  DC  20036 
Michael  G  Ayre  P  0  Boi  130  Levis  P  Q  Car-ada  G6V  6N7 
AIDS  Action  Council  Inc  2033  M  Street  NW,  #803  Washington  DC  20036 
APCO  Associates,  Inc.  1155  21sl  St ,  NW  Wjsnmgton,  DC  20036 

Do 

Do  


Go'den  Gate  Bricg"  Highway  4  T-ansportaiiO'  G'Slhcl   

Reclamation  District  lOOC  ,..._ 

ToEjacco  Institute  

Fu|isawa  USA  ,., „. 

American  Bakers  Assn „... 

Handgun  Control    Ire 

Acnerson  (  Feidman  (For  Government  ot  QueOec   Ministry  ot  International  Al- 
tai's! 

Government  ot  QueOec  Mmislry  ol  International  Atta.rs    „.... 

UNUM  Lite  Insurance  Co — 

Association  tor  Gerontology  in  Higher  Education 
National  Fwo  Processors  Assr 

0  gitai  Eouipment  Corp 

Beveridge  &  Diamond    PC    (For Foundation  tor  Environmental   I  Economic 
Progress  Inc) 

Ralston  Purina  Company  , 

American  Fed  ol  State  County  &  Muiucioal  EmjiMyeei 

American  Dental  Assn       ., , ..„ „.. 

Centennial  Companies        


Pharmaceutical  Manutacturers  Assn 


US  ChamPer  ot  Commerce 
Zurich-American  Insurance  ConiMiiei 

Nat.onai  Coal  Assn        _ 

Assoc  ateo  Universities       

Cooperative  Power  Association 


Pharmaceutical  Manutactuiets  Ass»    .    - 

KCI  (Kelly  Anderson  &  Associates,  Inc)  (ForSKM  Industnes  of  fcnentj.  Inc) 

KCI  iKeiy,  Anderson  &  Associates!  (For U S  Banknote  Corp)  

National  Assn  ot  Whoiesaler-Distntutors 

Salomon  Brothers  Inc 

Caiitornia  Dairy  Institute 

Interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  IWGA) 

Mars,  Inc 

Safeguard  America  s  Family  Enterprises 


Ame'ican  AutomoPne  Assn 

Occidental  Chemical  Corp 

Jean-Bertrand  Arislide 

Central  States  SE  &  SW  Areas  Health  WeHare  &  Pension  Funds 

Guardian  Lite  Insurance  (^  ot  America 

Republic  Ot  Chile 

Toshioa  America  Inc 

Toyota  Motor  Corporatipr- 

Video  Sottware  Dealers  Assn 

Dptasco  Inc  

Comm'ss.oner  Dept  ot  Telecommunications  City  ol  Hew  Vorti 
National  Assn  ot  Telecommunications  Qtticefs  &  Advisors  , ,, 

Survival  Technology  Inc  

Alliance  tot  Justice 

Leadership  Conterence  on  Ctvti  Rights 

Coalition  on  Smoking  or  Health 


United  Airlines  Inc 

Agriculture  Ocean  Transportation  Coalition  -.. 

Cfl 

First  Technology  Credit  Union 

Marion  &  Polk  County  Schools  CfWlit  Union 

Maritime  Fi'e  and  Satety  Assn 

Oregon  Economic  Development  Dept  Marine  Div 

Pacific  Coast  Coun  o<  Custom  Btokcrs  &  freight  Forwarders 

Port  ot  Portland 

Port  ot  Redwood  City 

Reebok  International  Ltd 

American  Assn  ot  Meat  Processors 

Farm  Credit  Council 

Union  Pacilic  Corporation 

Susan  Davis  Companies 
Mil  Davie  Inc 


American  Maritime  Congress 
American  Red  Cross 
Canadian  Meat  Council 
City  Utilities  ot  Spnnglield 


6  300  00 

26  935  00 
15  820  50 
3,00000 

9  000  00 


500  DO 
750  00 

217  038  79 

23  500  00 

6  420  00 

186100 

15,000  00 
10  826  28 
1,000  00 

12  500  00 

1.000  00 

522  M 

u^doooo 

I1.S0000 

5  00000 
4,385  55 

70,026  00 
30,73800 
21,200  00 

5  000  00 

1,793  28 
9  465  00 


4.M0.00 


29.414  CO 
30  18 


22  500  78 
482  668  90 


3.429  00 
4.000  00 


4.00000 

17.500  00 


68.3:167 

2,362  00 

4000 
10.000  00 
59,46681 
47.21012 


25,11801 
75.853  13 


1.82500 


:  ::-6C2 

4  072  04 

34  612  31 

1315  35 

849  68 


225  00 

217,038  79 
5,461  00 


883  12 
90*46 


201900 


316  77 
8  <«3  52 

50  49 
4  385  88 

11,247  97 

30,738  00 
21,090  00 

5,000  00 

73  31 
7,436  16 

34  698  36 

7,000  00 
208  776  43 
119,656  56 

5.440  00 

1.000  00 
29,414  00 

1,352  45 

2,345  00 

22.500  78 

482  668  90 

14  38500 

4  779  06 
21375  00 

3,429  00 
39  00 


31150  03 
2.362  00 

16  00 
1.685  20 
345  12 
196  67 
16011 
6  29 
578  93 
834  94 

2  75 


23099 

2,951  98 

20  00 

7,350  00 

15.602  71 

3.750  00 

7,03121 

448  89 

3.000  00 

552  24 

50000 

743  50 

2,638  73 

3.000  00 

119  90 

3  00000 

289  23 

1,500  00 

50  96 

3,072  00 

5146 

10,950  50 

67  12 

9.000  00 

1174  93 

11,25000 

366  S5 

6,00000 

459  75 

24,761  75 

2  822  95 

7,850  00 

21162 

10  000  00 

1396  20 

12.905  89 

105  00 

40  00 

12310 


tAJ.NC.KL^.^lU.NAL   Ki.LOKiJ      HOl  hL 


A/uv  ^U,  IUU2 


Max  20,  Wy2 


CONGRESSIONAL   RtCORD— HOI  St 


12311 


O'linxjiion  0'  IrKiividutl  Filing 


Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 


»  A« .  NN.  t9M  l(llMlliii(KM.  K  20006 


C'eio'vR  Bitiyak.  174)1 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
VlCtOf  BKN  103  Eail  ??na  Slrtel  N«r  H<k  N»  lOOlO 
RicDittl  Aninony  Bienen   '.W,  N(«  Tort  twnut.  NW  teOO  WlsAi<i|lon  OC  ?00O6 

Do 

Do 
Cyn'hij  I  Bailey.  1000  Potomac  Slrnl  m  MOl  Wasrimitan  OC  20007 
William  A  Bailey   I?00  17lli  Si    m  Wasn.njton  OC  ?0036 
DaviO  Ba.me   122  C  SI'wt  HW  a/SO  Wasnmgton  OC  20001 
BaMf  t  Hosteller   lOSO  Connecticut  Ave    NW  allOO  Wa>h>n|ton.  OC  70036 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Baiwr  Wonnitiilon  CoiJley  SlansDeny  t  IMolf.  801  Pninsyt«a<iia  Ave .  NW  (800  Wtsnmgton  K  20004 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
H  R  Ba^ikov  333  Ino'^a  i  5:  Lrson  NJ  !8«'.8 
M'Ctiael  Baly  ill   !M5  Wiison  B<vd  Ailington  VA  22209 
James  T  Banks  3003  Bultertieii)  Roa9  Oak  Brcok  II  63521 
RoOel  0  Bannistet   15tn  (  M  Streets  NW  «,<',»  "i'o".  OC  . 
linoa  W  Banton.  1331  Pennsylvania  Av?  W  Aj',^ -,;•.'   :  ; 

Samuel  J  BaplisU,  1225  IStn  St ,  Wt  1413  Wjifr-jlc^   DC  ....:, 
BaratI  Hoeme'  Oienoef  t  Hochlxri.  PC    5335  Wisconsin  Avenue  Nw  1300  Wasnmiton  OC  20015-2003 

Do 

Do 

Oo 
jonn  Paul  Barter  8101  C'enlirook  Reae  Bf-e-sa  VO  20814-2M9 
Gary  c  BafOouf  507  2n!)  Street  HI  ■■■  r0002 

Leslie  A  Bamyte  Boi  I  MO'  Dj"ei  ■•  -   DC  20041 

OaviO  H  Bans   1225  19tn  Street  NVi   •        .-.        ^'nn  OC  20036 
Barnes  Ricita'dson  i  Coitiiini.  1819  H  Si .  NW.  <4vO  Mashmiton.  DC  200O6 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Larty  P  Bamett,  1709  Nem  York  Ave    HH  *asttington  OC  200O6 
Satah  Barnefl  1101  bin  Street  m  1600  Wasnn|ton.  OC  20005 
Ray  A  Barnnart   2602  Deiiana  Lane  Austn  TX  78/46 
lerry  N  Ba'r  50  F  Street  NW  1900  Wasningtor  DC  20OC1 
Ihomas  5  Barren,  1815  H  Street  MW  1600  Washington  OC  20006 
Aioen  P  Barry  2011  Crystal  Dr^ve  4606  Arlington  VA  222t,7 
Doyle  C  Barliett   1015  18th  Street  NW  11100  Washmgion  DC  20036 
Patricia  L  Bartielt.  700  13in  Street  ttM  1800  Washington  DC  20005 
RiCharU  A  Barton   1101  I'lhSl    IW  l/Oi  Wasiirigion  OC  20036 
Bass  and  Hones  1601  Connecticut  Ave    NW  igOI  Washington  DC  20009 

Do 
)im  Bates.  3246  Quesada  Street  NWWasnmgion  DC  20015 
Lana  R  Batts  2200  Miii  Road  Aieiandria  VA  22314 
John  I  Bauer  Jr    1667  K  St    NW  1650  Washington,  OC  20006 
GtegoiK  J  Baumann  8100  Oak  Street  Dunn  Lormg  VA  22C27 
EdMard  H  Butti.  2000  M  SlnM.  NM.  1200  Waslnngtofi.  DC  20036 

Do         "'".'" •••■■•■•■  •■-■--•-— 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 


En'Bioyer/Ciient 


Coio'ado  Rive'  ("ergy  Oislntulo's 
F^iisaxa  US*  mc 

Hf  It  ct  America  Ptonthmsi 

Hj"Tijnn-la  Roche  Inc 

in  Rayonie»  Inc 

Missouri  Joint  Municipal  EiKt'ic  Utility  Commission 

Pasmmco 

Pn    £  Morris  Compante^   Inc 

P':no  Hoidng  AS 

.      .-.    •     M    -  ■  -.    II-     -,  ri.5t„c| 

'•'  nsu'anct  Co 

-      Assn 


Genentech 

Vi:S-r««-  (  F:i!)f,  Holding  he 
■  ',try  Aisn 


•ry 

.   Aigoia 

Oer't-r"  o'  fOucat.on 

nneges  t  Uh'vefsilies 
Inc 
'  1  i<e>..l(i.!,a.  DrveioDmenI  Assn 
.  endeni  Casualty  Companies  Assn 
'  3n 

Foundation 
•  ecu 


I.-  ...,^  4  M  a  -.. 

Ms'sri  t  McLennan  Companies 
Nj;  onal  Assn  c'  Insurance  Brokers  Inc 
tUt-oril  Assn  ot  ProtessiOnal  Insurance  Agents 
Re  .ns  Bufdicfc  Hi,rt(»f 


:  I  -■•  "i  I  ■;  !■  iurihce 

Argo  Aif 
B)    '• 

'■'•S 


■  Intemat-onal  Ai'pot  Beard 
an  Inc 

I,    ■ ' 

£  ect";  Data  Systems  in.; 

f-,'-  .  fi:?is  Corp 

■  Mhess  Machines  Co'o  (IBM) 
-irate 

nty  Transportation  Contniission 

-n  Corp 

Vi. ;  .  , 

Nat  onal  Business  Aircraft  Assn 

t(  —  C3-;  nj  A.r  Cargo  Airport  Authority 
fum  Co'D 


V     ajjem?"'  Cara 


Corp 
-,J  Edison  Co 


•  i'l'meflt  Inc 

Buiiaersot  theUS 


Association 


Banks 


:  slwrs  Assn 

.  D I  recto's 


>  Committte 


A.'  transport  Assn  o*  Amenca 

s    ,,■  1..0     In- 
V 

'•  3t  fame'  Coope'ativrs 

f  u;i..  ncit.-c'  Associates 

AAICO'P 

Cr-'e-""e  r'  ^'y?  Bam  Supeiviso'i 

■  nology 

•enl  of  Women;  Health  Research 
tih't* '  1  Lfgai  oelecse  Fund 
Am?.'. can  Tank  Teste's  Association 
Ame'ican  Trucking  Assns  Inc 
Armco  Inc 

National  Pest  Control  Assi- 
Graham  &  James  (For  Ar  ■ 
Graham  I  James  (Fo'A- 
Graham  &  James  (For  A-  ■ 
Granam  t  James  (FoiAmer.can  Hawn  C'uisesI 
G'aham  &  James  (Fo'RR  Donnelley  &  Sons  Companyl 
G'aham  I  lames  (For  English  Bay  Co'pl 
Graham  t  James  iFo' Federal  Jud|es  Association) 


'X) 

.  ol  Cosmetic  Su'jery  Inc) 
Wjsicians) 


Receipts 


S60  0O 
690  00 


1377  50 


12941 


742  00 


2  01150 
202  50 


1 ,035  00 

436  50 

13  774  50 

1  858  50 

304  23 
78158 

918  00 

;  012  50 

15  00 

450  00 

25  00 

50  00 

4  113  00 


12798  00 
3  213  00 


8000  00 

3  550  00 

1  'J3ca 

i  I'sO  00 


M75  00 

900  00 

2  500  00 

5  000  00 

2  565  44 

2  037  01 

39  25 

5  847  18 

:Gv52  21 

;"25  49 

356  00 

6  000  00 


D  837  50 
987  OO 
750  00 
4  500  00 
2  250  00 
8.250  00 
8  320  00 
11  000  00 
2  100  00 

200  00 

934  83 

60  00 


19:9 


Ejpenflitures 


Organ, ^atior^  0'  IndwiCoa;  F'.ng 


5  30 

2  67 

?5  25 


65  00 
1000 


6  000  00 

166  50 

3  000  00 

6163 

6  246  00 

293  00 

2  500  00 

2  500  00 

3  000  00 

3  000  00 

0  000  00 

10.000  00 

'  500  00 

7.500  00 

;  JDOoo 

1000  00 

r  530  00 

2.500  CO 

2  ^25  00 

23  9.-: 

7j:ooo 

7:: 

:  500  00 

2  5: 

2  500  OC 

2  6: 

2  500  00 

2  5: 

0  000  00 

10  GC 

:  CDO  00 

2r; 

2  5C0  00 

2.5t. 

:  5io  00 

2  500  VI 

5  coo  00 

5.000  00 

u  KO  00 

10000  00 

5  000  00 

5  000  00 

846  00 

35  00 


2IS.M 

315  95 

£2  50 
100  00 

60  70 

26  82 


62  32 
65  18 

179  97 
88  00 

44  25 

156  13 
145  56 

10  00 
929  62 


15  069  21 
598  01 

1  242  94 


Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 
Iina  Ma.ls  Beach.  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  »700-S  Washington  OC  2S004 
Beacon  Consu'ting  Group  Inc   1012  Pennsylvania  Ave  SE  Washington.  OC  20003 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oc 


Do'othy  A  Beam   151D  LaDumum  Street  McLean,  ¥*  22101 

Dc 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 
Virginia  K  Beauchamp.  575  Ritchie  Road  Capitol  Hei(tits.  MO  20743 
B'enoa  Larsen  Becker  655  15th  Street  NW  #350  Washington  DC  20005 
Slacey  Beckhardt   750  17th  Street  IW  •!  !0C  Washington  X  2CC06 
Steven  M  Beckman   1757NSt'ee'  NW  Washington  OC  20036 

i  jaotti- W  BfCkwith  300  5th  Street  Nt  Washington  DC  20002  

W  ,  .an  W  BeSaoK   1730  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  1750  Wash, ngton.  DC  20006   

Edwn  L  Behrens  Market  Sauare  8CI  Pennsyivan.a  Ave  .  NW  1720  Washington.  OC  20004-2604 

David  Beier   1 747  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  11223  Wash. ngton,  DC  20006         

Kenneth  J  Beime  777  14th  Street  NW  Washington.  OC  20005  

Rotieff  R  Beiair  1800  M  Sifee'  NW  South  LobOy.  9tli  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 
0c-ai3  K  Be-ch  c/o  Do*  Lohnes  S  AiDertson  1255  23rd  St'eet  NW  Washington  DC  20037 
Stephen  E  Be.i   1455  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  »350  Washington  DC  20004 
W  :  am  Berger  4  World  Trade  Center  New  To'k  NY  10048 
Ma-"a  Be'gma'k   1625  K  Sfeel  NW  t80C  Washington  DC  20006 
)a'e  W  Bf'jx  n   1016  i6th  Street  NW  3th  Floo'  Washington  OC  20036 
I  nca  K  Be'«shire   122  C  St'eet  NW  |750  Washington  DC  20001 
Pfier  A  A  Berie  950  Third  Avenue  N«»  York  NT  10022 
W.i.a'n  R  Berman  500  E  St'eet  SW  t95C  Washington.  DC  20024 
Geyjf  K  Bemstem  1730  H  St    NW  Wash  ngton  DC  20006 

2a  'an  C  Bernstein.  Sanlo'd  C  Bemsten  &  Co  Inc  767  Fitth  Avenue  Ne*  York  NY  lO'.iJ 
R:5en!  E   Berry   1515  Wilson  Bouieva'd  Arlington  VA  22209 
W   ard  M  Berry   1625  K  Street  NW  •1090  Washington  DC  20006 
Margot  Bester  2300  N  Street,  NW  •725  Washington.  DC  20037 

Do 

Dc 
Aioert  J  Bevendge.  1350  I  Street.  HW.  #700  Washington.  DC  20005 

Beveridge  I  Diamond  PC    1350  Eye  Sttet.  NW.  «700  Washington.  OC  20005 

Do 

Do 
DetJDie  BiiietRoumeil.  901  E  Street  NW  «600  Washington.  DC  200C4 
Reiii  Bi1«"  2012  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 
Cathie»n  Biack  Boi  174C7  Duiias  Ai'port  Washington  DC  20041 
Black  Crotty  Sims  HuOka  Bu'nett  Bartiett  &  Samuels  501  North  Grandvievr  Ave  PO  Boi  5488  Oaytona  Beach.  FL  32018 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo 
Sa'a  Block   1625  H  St'ee"  NW.  aoOO  Washington  DC  20006 
Sh3«n  M  B'oom  5C1  E  Street  NW  »500  Wash'ngton  DC  20004-2837 
Douglas  M  Bioomtielo   13712  Wagon  Way  Silver  Spnng.  MD  20906 
Rc:;en  S  Budworth   5205  LeesHurg  Pike  »1600  Falls  Church  VA  22041 
Lawrence  Biume  D    2000  M  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 
Wayne  F  Bean   13525  East  30th  Street  Unit  B  Tjisa  OK  74134 
JeMrey  Bo5eck   1341  G  St'eet  NW  11100  Washington  OC  20C05 

Do 

Oo 

Do 
»-f<  Spume' Boege  1575  Eye  St'eet  NW  Washington  DC  20005 
D  f.'  Boesch  1317  f  Street  NW  •400  Washington  DC  20004 
la-es  E  Boiand   1341  G  St'eet  NW  9th  Floo' Washington  DC  20005 
MaruP  BdOuC   1125  15th  Sfeel  NW  1700  Washington  DC  20005 
Eugene  R  Bolo  4000  Bouiy  Cente'  Wheeling  W  26003 

Oo 
Edward  N  Bond   1700  N  Moore  St    •2120  Rosstyn  VA  22209 
Judith  Bonderman   1225  Eye  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20005 
Bonneville  Associates.  Inc  257  E  200  South.  «925  Salt  Lake  City.  UI  841U 

Do  

Do 

Oo 
RotKrt  Bonnie  216  7lh  St'eet  SE  Washington.  OC  20003 
Bostrom  Corp  808  I7th  Stneet  NW  •200  Washington.  OC  20006 

Dc 
Kenneth  A  Bouldin,  1212  Potomac  Sfee-  NW  Was'^ngton  X  20007 
B-i'ry  Hudson  Bowers   1627  K  Stref   Na   ■■      a.  -, ngton  DC  20006 
Michaei  Bowers   1100  17th  Strret  NA                  Aashingion  DC  20036 
La-y  G  Bowies   1150  Connecticut  A,-_    ia   t.    .  rtashmgion  OC  20036 
La«,n  i  Boii'i   1100  17th  St'ee'  NW   lUin  fiOor  Washington  DC  20036 
R.chara  K  Boyd  299  Park  Ave  New  York,  NY  10171 
Carolyn  A  Boyer   1025  Connecticut  Ave    NW.  «1200  Washington.  OC  20036 
Paul  Boyie  Boi  17407  DuUes  Airport  Washington  DC  20041 
Henny  £   Braaen  2122  N  Gaivei  Street  New  Orleans  LA  70119 
Cyniiia  P  Bradley   1625  L  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036 
Lawrence  C  B'ady  2001  M  Sfee'  NW  Washington  DC  20036 
Sarah  Brady   1225  Eye  Street  NW  •!  1[C  Washington  OC  20005 
Raymond  F  Bragg  Jr    1025  Ihomas  Jet'e'son  Street  NW  •70C-E  Washington.  DC  20007 
Do 
Do  


En-pioye'/Cnent 


Recec 


Do  ■■- ■ - 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  

Oo  ■■- 

Oo 
Joel  B'anaenoergei  627  Edmonston  Dnve  Rockviile  MD  20851 
David  L  Brandon   1129  Twentieth  St'eet  NW  1705  Washington  DC  20036 
Edward  1  Breathitt   1500  K  Street  NW  tVi  Washington,  DC  20005 
Peter  E   Brereton   1101  I5th  Street  NW  •400PO  Box  5937  Washington,  DC  20005-5070 


G-aham  &  James  (For  Federal  Magisfate  Judges  Assoc  a". cm 

Graham  &  Janes  (for  National  Assn  ol  Immigration  Judges! 

G'aham  &  James  (For  Recording  Industry  Assn  ot  Amencal  _ ._ 

Graham  t,  James  iFor  United  Video  Incl  

General  Electric  Co 
Assnair.Rycse'  P'oduce's  G'oup 
B.g  Brcihe's  &  Big  Sisters  ot  America 

Cumm.ins-AlUson  Co'C 

Museum  of  Science  &  Industry 
Nal'Ona!  Coaution  lo'  Volunteer  Pmlection 
National  C'ime  P'evention  Council 
National  Museum  of  Health  &  Medicine  Foundation 
Orton  Dysleiia  Society 
TDS  Healthcafe  Systems  Co'P 

Rcharfl  J  Suinvan  Associates.  Inc  (Fo' Alameda  County  T'ansportation  Author- 
ity) 
Richard  J  Sullivan  Associates  Inc  iFor  American  Ai'imesi 
Richard  J  SulI'van  Associates  (Fot  Association  of  Ame'ican  Rail'oaosI 
Ricna'd  J  Sullivan  Associates  Inc  (For  Greater  Washington  Board  of  T'aae) 
Richard  I  Suilivan  Associates  Inc  iFo' National  Ut.iity  P'oOucis  Cot 
Richard  J  Sullivan  Associates.  Inc  (for  Northeast  Ohio  Regional  Sewer  Oist'ict) 
Richa'd  J  Sullivan  Associates,  he  (for  Pyrotechnic  Signal  Manutactufefs  Assn) 
Benme  L  Thaye' 
Blue  C'oss  &  Blue  Shield  Assn 
American  Soc  of  Cimicai  Oncology 

ht  I  Union  United  Auto  Aerospace  &  Agnc  Implement  Workers 
American  Osteopathic  Assn 
Caterpillar,  Inc 
Procter  &  Gamoie  Co 
Genentech  Inc 
National  Assn  ot  Realtors 

Kirkcalrick  &  Lockhart  (for  Cente'  fof  Cnnc  Education) 
K.'kpat'ick  &  Lockhart  (For  Constitutional  Rights  FounOation) 
K.rksai'ick  t,  Lockhart  (fo'Nationa  Institute  loi  CitiJen  Education  m  the  Law! 
Steico  Inc 

Salomon  B'Othe'S  Inc 
New  Yo'k  Mercantile  Exchange 

National  Legal  Aid  &  Detende'  Assn       — 

Consumers  Powe'  Co 

National  Assn  of  Independent  Colleges  a"d  l>".v^i'ifs 
National  AuduDcn  Society 
American  Automotiiie  Assn 
Nationwide  Insurance  Companies 

American  Gas  Assn 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  he 

Mutphy  &  Demory  Ltd  (fO'  Cable  &  Wi'eless  North  Ame'ica  Incl 

Mu'phy  t-  Demory,  Ltd  (for  PfOdigy  Services  Corporation) 

Murphy  &  Demcry,  Ltd  (For  US  Telephone  Assn) 

Beve'idge  &  Damono  (Fc Foundation  for  Environmental  t  Economic  Progress. 

InC) 
Conference  of  National  Park  Concessicners 
Foundation  lor  Environmental  &  Economic  Progress  Inc 
Laurance  5  Rockefeller 
National  Treasury  Employees  Union 
National  fed  of  Business  I  Prclessionai  Women  s  C'uSs 
American  Newspaper  PuDlishe'S  Assn 
Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company 
Health  Images  Ine 
Midland  Risk  Insurance  Company 
Nascar  Inc 

Security  First  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Assn 
Sporting  Goods  Manufacturers  Assn  >SGMA) 
American  Assn  of  Homes  'or  the  Aging 
Gaiot  Petrochemical  Industries 
National  Bee'  Wholesale' s  Assn 
Graham  i  James  (ForMiik  Specialties  Cc) 
Employe's  Council  on  Flexible  Compensation 
Moison  Breweries  USA  he 
REN  Corporation 
Smith  Corona  Cc'P 
Torrtngton  Company 
Ame'ican  Soc  of  Assn  Executives 
R  Duffy  Wall  &  Associates 
Phihp  Mo'ris  Management  Co'P 

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  o'  America  - — 

Oraico  Management  Services  Inc  (ForOrmet  Corp) 

O'aieo  Management  Services.  I<K  |fo(iRa«cnsimod  Aliimimin  Cwp)  ... 

Boeing  Company  - 

Handgun  Control.  Inc   

Bonneville  Pacific  Corp    

RecDmp.  he  . .   - 

Soiid  Waste  Composting  Council 

Western  Regional  Council 

Scenic  America 

Association  for  Commuter  Transportation.  Inc  (ACT) 

Fite  Epuipment  Manufacturers  4  Services  Assn.  Inc 

Computet  Dealers  &  Lessors  Assn 

fluor  Corporation  ... 

American  Assn  for  Marnaje  t  famitj  ttieraw 

Halliburton  Co  ... 

American  Assn  tor  Marriage  &  family  Therapy 

Weslvaco  Corporation 

Health  Insurance  Assn  ol  America.  Inc    

American  Nevftpaper  Publishers  Assn  _ 

Entergy  Services  he - - 

American  Fed  of  State  County  &  Municipal  Emplflyets 

Capitoime  hternaticnai  Group  Ltd  (For  Crty  of  America! 

Handgun  Control  Inc 

Federal  Strategies  (For  American  Independent  Refiners  Assn; 

Legislative  Strategies  (Fc  Bridge  Products) 

Legislative  Strategies  (FcrCogeneration   &   Independent  Powe'  Caa'ition  ot 

America,  Incl 
Legislative  Strategies  (For  Donohue  &  Associates  Inc) 

Legislative  Strategies  (For  Globos  hternalional  Incl       

Legislative  Sfategies  (For  National  Hyd'opower  Assn) 

Legislative  Strategies  (For  Natural  Gas  Vehicle  Coalition) 

Legsiative  Strategies  (For  State  o'  New  Mexico  (Natural  Gas  Pngmns))  

Legislative  Strategies  (For  Texas-New  Mexico  Power  Company)      

Legislative  Strategies  (For  Tosco  Corp)  

National  Turkey  Federation  

National  Assn  ot  Real  Estate  Investment  Trusts.  Inc 

Nortolk  Southern  Corp    - _ - 

Amentrust  Co.  Natl  Assn  , • 


txpenotu'es 


23179 
934  83 


12  000  00 
1  500  00 

825  00 
7  500  00 
250  00 
14  400  00 
12  000  00 
2.325  00 
8.400  00 


9  000  00 


13.090  39 
692  00 

7  738  13 
5  000  00 
3,000  00 
298  88 
3  000  00 

2  500  00 
1046  00 
1046  00 
1  046  00 

17890 
5  000  00 

16  747  50 

3  448  00 

10  062  00 
i  000  00 


1.95000 

160000 


68100 

562980 

:J6t5  00 

i  DOO  30 

20  000  00 

2,859  00 


3  150  00 
3,500  00 

375  00 
200  00 


2  170  00 


900  00 


8.2S0  00 
1.000  00 


1  183 18 
122  66 
10721 

2  459  91 
1893  83 
1023  65 

19312 

25  01 

2  275  69 


31909 

35  00 

5867 

385  58 

106  50 
106  50 
106  50 
492  70 

6  998  00 
509  00 


7458 

350  00 


7.321  00 
355  52 

342  38 


76  68 


300  00 
1250  00 
4,500  00 

272  47 
1.044  70 

1.65000 
10.76900 

46  00 

42500 

33  46 

1.15500 
750  00 

43  08 
425  00 

15  000  00 
2.83800 

1.787  00 

199  32 
5100  00 

7.000  00 
9  600  00 
10.256  76 

223  07 
441.50 

13  74900 

" 

862  50 

IC3.M 

100  00 


KJS 
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Oflinuition  0'  InOwKtuX  Filmf 


Cyithia  A  Biwi   1640  W'Uonsm  Ave    NM  Firit  Floor  Wasn>n|tan  OC  20007 
OaviO  C  Brown   2100  fynnsyivan.i  Ave    m  1675  Nasnmiton  DC  20037 
Oonjid  K  Bfown   il2l  L  St    1610  S«iimento  CA  95814 

Do 
lames  C  Broun   ^'i;  N  n.-gif,jn»a,  iro:  Si  tou'S  MO  63108 

Do 

Do 
Wnn  J  Bro»n  50  t  StfMI  Sf  Wasninjton  DC  20003 

Omtr  F  Srmrn  II   701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  HH  1600  WashiMMA  OC  20004 

Do 
Paul  S  Bmrti  205  East  42iiO  Street  New  Tort  HI  10017 
Z  M  Henry  Bfwn  )t    1776  iit  street  IM  1275  «»asliin|tO(i,  DC  20006 
U'f't  I   Brown  New  lerse»  taw  Center  I  Constitution  Square  Hew  Brunswio  Hi  089011500 
<K  .lain  »  BrowK  )r    122  C  Street  NW  1330  Wasfimiton  OC  2OO01 
t  G  Brown  S  Associates  Inc.  109O  Vermont  Ave  m  lit  Floor  WasHiniion  OC  20005 
Browtislein  ZeiSman  t  Scnomer   1401  New  fort  Ave    NW  1900  <»ajliinjton  DC  20005 
Broydrici  Broydncii  (  Dacey  600  (ast  Maun  Stnel  Miluulue,  m  53202 

Do  „ 


Oo 
Do 

Di 

k 

Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
leanne  BroyHiN   IIOI  Pennsirlvania  «<-    -   fA   i.-j3  Wasn.niton  DC  20077 
David  I  Brujjer  1350  Connecticut  Ave    IM  ii-ju  *as^inJtol^  OC  20036 
H<nie<  w  Brunsdaie  6071  Ades  Drive  Salt  Lau  Cit»  UT  84118 

Do 
Done  Buchanan   1 750  New  Tort  Ave    NM  MasKmgion  DC  20006 
Jeiemian  S  Buckley   1500  K  Street  NW  1200  Was^ington  OC  20005 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
lohn  G  Buckley  901  15in  Street  NIW  1700  Wasn.n|to<i  OC  20005-2301 
Betsy  Bult.njton   938  Sumner  SnenOan  l*Y  82801 
Ann  Carver  Buicao  316  Pennsylvania  Ave    S(   1400  Washmiton  DC  20003 
Inomas )  Buijer  Government  Relations  Inc  1050  17tli  Street  fUl  t5IO  Wastimglon  OC  20006 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Oavil)  G  Burden  200  (   RandoiD"  Dr  PO  Boi  87703  Cnica|0  II  60680-0703 
lames  0  Bur|e  1350  I  Street  IW  1400  Wasn.n|ton  DC  2O005 
Burjum  and  Cnmm  Ltd   106  Notn  Caroina  Ave    Sf  KKasnmpon  OC  20003 
Oiane  B  Burle   1625  I  Street  NW  Wasnmiton  DC  20036 
Kevin  M  Burke   1111  14in  St    NW  Wasnmgion  OC  20005 
David  G  Burney   1101  17in  St  NW    1609  Wastimjlon  DC  20036 
Kevin  H  Burns   1920  N  Street  NW  Wasiiinjton  OC  20036 
Iimoiny  F  Burns  2501  M  St    NW  Wa5(iin|ton  DC  20037 
Wiii.jm  Byier  Associates  Inc  1155  Conn  Ave   NW  1300  Wa$liin|ton  DC  20036 
Oo 
Oo 
BP  America  Inc   1776  tye  Street  NW  Suite  1000  Wastimpon  OC  20006 
C  1  C  Consuitmi  GrouD  Inc  210  Cameron  Street  Aieiandna  VA  22314 
Dedra  Cabrai  608  Massacnusetts  Avenue  NW  Wastimigton  OC  20002 
lohn  R  Cad)   1401  New  York  Avenue  NW  1400  Wasnmgton  OC  20005 
Leslie  Schuchan  Canni  1030  15t"  Street  NW  ^64  Washington  OC  20O05 
Morrison  G  Cam,  1901  Pennsylvania  Ave    m  1200  Washmjion  DC  20006 
iKoinas  Caldwell  4  30-1  202  Nisni  Stiin|uku  Tokyo  160  lapan 
Bruce  P  Cameron   1725  17th  Street  m  1109  Washington  DC  2OO06 
Do 
Do 
Paul  A  Cammer   1225  19lh  Street  m  Suite  300  Washington  DC  20036 
Campaign  lor  UN  Reiotm-Politicai  Educaton  Committee  418  7th  Street  S£  Washington  OC  20002 
C  Thomas  CamoOeii   1776  Eye  Street  NW  1575  Washington  DC  20006 
Jeanne  Camptieii  CamoDeiiRauoe  (nc  1010  Pennsylvania  Avenue  S£  Wastimtton  OC  20003 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Sarah  I  Camppell  1 735  New  York  Ave    NW  Washing'on  DC  20006 
Clarke  0  Camper   1101  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  1950  Washington  DC  20O06 
Can  Manufacturers  Institute   1625  Massachusetts  Ave    IfM  Washington  DC  20036 
lohn  D  Canatsey   1735  lel'erson  Davis  Hwy    aiOOl  Arlington  »A  22202 
Brent  A  Cantiey   1 735  New  York  Ave    NW  Washington  OC  2O0O6 
Richard  R  Cape  1776  Eye  Street  NW,  ilOOO  Washington,  DC  20006 
Caprloline  International  Group  Ltd,  2001  M  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Do 
Caplm  t  Dryvlaie  Chta  One  Thomas  Circle  NW  11100  Washington  OC  20005 

Do 
C^rol^|ean  M  Caroone  1201  New  Yorii  Ave    NW  1530  Washington  DC  20005 
ManeC  CarDone.  1225  Eye  Street  l#N  II 100  Washington  DC  20005 
Melissa  Coggeshaii  Carey  4135  Lorcom  Lane  Arlington  VA  22207 
ESward  )  Cariough   1750  New  Yor»  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC  20006 
George  U  Cameal  III.  1129  20th  Street  NW  1600  Washington  DC  20036 
William  Carney  217  3rd  St    St  Washington  DC  20003 
Oo 
Do 
Pttyltis  0  Camilla  1700  I7lli  Slxet.  NW.  1301  Wastimgton  DC  20009 
lulia  Carol  2530  San  PaHio  Avenue  II  Berkeley  CA  94702 
Read  Carson  Van  de  Water  901  15th  Sneer  NW  1500  Washington  DC  20005 
Michael  K  Casey   7105  Fort  Hunt  Road  Aieianaria  VA  22307 
Lawrence  I  Cassidy   1750  New  York  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC  20O06 
G  Thomas  Calor,  1050  I7th  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036 
Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 
Cendrowski  Seiecky  &  Remnari   ?050  N  Woodward  1310  Biamtieid  Hitis  Ml  48013 
Center  toi  Responsive  Politics  1320  19th  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036 
Centerior  Energy  Corp.  PO  Bo  94661  Cleveland.  OM  44101-4661 
Mictiael  J  Chalutun   1920  N  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036 


fnpioyer/Ciienl 


American  College  ol  Surgeons 

Pfiiadeiohia  Eiectnc  Company 

Crowley  Maritime  Cwp 

Summa  Corporation 

B<  State  Development  Agency 

City  of  St  louis  -  City  Man 

Lamber1-St  Lotus  International  Airxrt 

lohn  I  BrcMn  t  Associates  (For  LaMr  Management  Commiiiee  ol  tlie  ToOacco 

Instilutel 
Davis  Wr  ght  Tremane  (For  Hazardous  Waste  Action  Coantionl 
Oavis  Wright  Tremame  (For  Lockheed  Engineering  I  Sciences  Col 
R  sk  (  Insurance  Management  Society  Inc 
Entergy  Sery.ces  Inc 
New  lersey  State  Bar  Assn 
National  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Atsn 
LiteOank   Inc 

Schochet  Associates 

Aurora  Health  Care 

BiooO  Center  ol  Southeastern  Wisconm 

Cniflren  s  Hospital  ol  Wisconsin 

(DSCorp 

Meehan  Seaway 

M  'waukee  Area  Technical  College 

Milwaukee  lAetropoiitan  Sewerage  Oistnct 

Oneida  Nation 

Piumoers  Local  175 

PrimeCai  Health  Ptan 

Specially  Vetucie  Institute  ol  America 

Waste  Management  Inc 

Wareriown  Menvxiai  Hospital 

Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corp 

Association  ot  America  s  fM<  Txevision  Stations 

FaOian  t  Ciendenm  (For  Enrrxare  0'  Utah  Inci 

Fatiian  I  Ciendenm  (For  Wasatch  County! 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  mtrnational  Assn 

Thaciiei  Profitt  1  Wood  rfor  Citicorp  Mortgage  Finance  Inc ) 

ThKher  ProK  "  5  ft     '   ■     Massachusetts  Bankers  Assnl 

Ihacher  ProU  ••  s  A     ■    •     l.i'ionai  Council  ol  Sav.ngs  InstitulionsI 

Thacher  Prolt  !•  ^.  a        •     Kes.dentiai  Services  Corp  ot  America) 

thacner  prottitt  i  Wo:c  .hj-  Savings  Bant  ol  Lite  Insurancel 

New  England  Fuel  Institute 

Sierra  Club 

National  Assn  ol  Casualty  and  Surety  Agents 

County  ot  Fairlai 

County  ol  San  Mateo 

Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission 

Oakland  County 

Room  Peripheral  Developers 

Amoco  Corporation 

Motorola  Inc 

Haria  Engineering  Company 

American  Fed  ol  State  County  t  Municipal  Employees 

American  Bakers  Assn 

US  Tuna  Foundation 

American  Mmmg  Congress 

Chemical  Manuiacturers  Assn  Inc 

Ai  Chm  Indian  Community  Council 

Havasupai  IriOai  Council 

San  Carlos  Aoacne  Tritie 

Leo  E'SenOerg  (  Company 
Nutter  i  Harris 

National  Fmo  Processors  Assn 
American  Seed  Trade  Assn 
International  Mass  Retail  Assn 

Embassy  ol  Mozambique 

Emoassy  ol  Nicaragua 

Estna  Center 

Cammer  I  Associates  (For  Business  Council  on  Indoor  Air) 

OowE'anco 

Algonquin  Gas  Transmission 

American  Assn  ol  Advertising  Agencies 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

Invest  to  Comoete  Ail-ance 

National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Assn 

Securities  Industry  Assn 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corp 

Westinghouse  Eiectric  Corp 

American  Institute  ot  Architects 

Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corp 

Thiokol  Corp 

American  Institute  ol  Architects 

BP  America  Inc 

City  ot  America 

Professional  lawn  Care  Aisn  ot  America 

Council  on  Foundations   Inc 

Inwstors  in  Home- Slake  Production  Company 

Logs  Group 

Handgun  Control  Inc 

Harrs  Corporation 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Assn 

Group  Health  Assn  ol  America  Inc 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

Ensercn  Corp 

American  Fisheries  Coalition 

Americans  lor  Nonsmokers  Rights 

Northwest  Airlines  Inc 

Nationwide  Insurance  Companies 

Stieet  Metal  Workers  International  Assn 

Neece  Cator  i  Assaiates  (For  American  Industrial  Hygiene  Ajsn) 

Neece  Cator  I  Associates  Inc  (For  Association  ol  Small  Business  Development 

Centers) 
Neece  Cator  i  AssKiates  (For  Design  Professional  Coalition) 
Neece  Cator  I  Assaiates  (for  Hazardous  Waste  Action  Coalition) 
Neece  Cator  t  Associates  (For  National  Assn  ol  Development  Companies) 
Neece  Caior  I  Associates  Inc  (For  Southeastern  Lumber  Manulaclurers  Assni 
Taubman  Company  Inc 


Receipts 


American  Mining  Congms 


3  125  00 


7  90000 
4  700  00 

26  000  00 
100000 

1702  00 

27  770  00 

6  90000 
I9  1810O 


Organization  o;  In^.viOja  F,:  "g 


'•'^;e:'i  Lj3enc*_-e* 


tipenditures 


4  50000 

600  00 

6  000  00 

6,25000 


10  500  00 


6  756  04 


4  000  00 
35  000  00 


b.OOOOO 
750  00 


8  29200 

907  24 

37  827  50 

20  000  00 
15  000  00 
5.500  OO 
62080 
38900 
8  750  00 

31287  50 
1  500  00 


163  75 


5191 
1536  90 


3  980  00 

1905  00 

8.390  00 

9O0  00 

13110 
226  97 

450  94 


256  25 

43  99 

162  50 

10  98 

512500 

1.10651 

1412  50 

155  84 

10000 

13  76 

9  947  50 

510  74 

775  00 

9122 

16  885  00 

532  65 

9  30 

100  00 

20  98 

4  412  50 

222  27 

12  250  00 

2.056  43 

100  00 

20  30 

10  000  00 

2  50867 

12  00000 

3  000  00 

6  000  00 

1500  00 

19  394  75 

2  860  00 

5.200  00 

3.034  00 

2  080  00 

500  00 

256  07 

2M07 

1500  00 

138  44 

25  000  00 

12650  15 

15  000  00 

4  183  47 

17  833  32 

7  533  12 

872121 

2  106  35 

12  500  00 

15132  22 

2  545  80 

6  500  00 

24  OOO  00 

5  665  63 

14  59700 

720  00 

12.00000 

3  000  00 

4  00000 

5150 

96  50 

2  710  98 


400  00 


1  158  00 

1698  00 

848  00 

1158011 
6,414  00 


3480  38 
11600  00 
43  751  00 


197  94 
3  005  55 


40  40 
249  12 


500  00 
1^0.00 


Megan  Chambers   1828  L  Street  NW  1802  Washington  OC  20036 
Chambers  Associates  Inc  1625  K  Street  NW.  1200  Washington,  OC  20006  , 
Do  -..---  ■-...  


Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 


Ed  Chandler  7901  Westoarn  D-  »e  Mclea- 
Nancy  Chapman  1723  U  Sfi^'  NA  Yiii- 
RiClarO  A  Charter  6947  C  "  Av»  Bo5fg 
tes  e  Cheek  III  1025  Connec!  :-■  «*f'-f 
C'-stoD^f  Chiames  1709  New  *:•>  »* 
C-mO  Care  America  Inc  l<;CrAai«:<£ 
Cr^iiflren  s  Te'evision  WcrkshoD  One  L-'C^- 
Chansse  VtclO'ia  C-amCone   !/Gb5:o!r 


V«  72102 

,i':n  X  20009 

Bay  CA  94923  

NM  14:4  Washington.  DC  20036 
KVi  Washington  OC  20006 
»:  Newport  News.  VA  23602 
P:aja  New  York  NY  10023 
J'.f  Street  Las  Vegas  NV  89104 
Lnaa  Church  Ciwci   2301  M  Street  NW  Was-'n.gton  OC  20037 
C  "ze-s  'or  an  Alternative  Tai  System   100  No""  B'anC  Bivd  Sute  502  Glenaaie  CA  91203 
C.tzfrs  Political  Action  Comm.itet  P  0  Boi  645  77i  South  A  Street.  12  Oinard  CA  93032 
Jayne  Clancy  9C1  E  Street  NW  1600  Wastimgton   DC  20004 
James  F  Cark  PO  Boi  2i2li  Juneau  AX  99802  1211 
Juiie  Clark   !fc2b  K  St    NW  1800  Waso-ngtor   DC  20006 
Lynn  C  dark   1411  K  Street  NW  1603  Wastimgion  OC  20005 
Roseri  G  Clark  400  Madison  St    11908  Aiejanoria  VA  22314 
Cleveland  Eieclnc  liium-natTg  Co  55  Public  Square  Cleveland  OH  44113 
Lawrence  Clinton  900  ;9th  Si'tf  NW  Su!f  800  Washington  DC  20006 
GuyCiough  1709  New  York  Ave    NW  Wasr.ngtor-  OC  20006 
Jamie  L  CWver   1501  Wilson  BivS    »;  :DC  Arlington  VA  22205 

Coalition  lor  Pennon  Reform  iCPRi   1333  New  Hampshire  Ave    NW  7th  floor  Washington.  DC  20036 
Coalition  for  Vehicle  Choice   1440  New  Yck  Ave    NW  1320  Was^nglon,  DC  20005 

Coalition  of  Amencans  to  Protect  Sports  (CAPS),  200  Castiewooa  Drive  North  Palm  Beach,  a  33408 

Coalition  to  Stop  Gun  Violence   100  Maryland  Ave    NE  Washington  DC  20002        _ 

Marvin  S  Cohen  3300  N  Cenfai  Ave    20th  Floor  Phoenn,  A2  85012-2576  

Do 
Sharon  Cohen   1400  K  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20005 
Ken  w  Ccie   lOC;  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  1700  Washington  DC  20004      , 

Cc  lie'  Snannon  t  Scot;   31)50  K  St-eet  NW  1400  Washington   DC  20007    

Comisney  S  Huni  One  Courtiouse  Metro  »8bC  2200  Wnson  Boulevard  Arlington.  VA  22201    .    .  , 

Committee  lo'  Do- It  You -self  Househcid  Movmg,  P  0  Boi  20084  George  Mason  Station  Aieiandna.  VA  22320 

Community  Service  Society   105  East  2:nc  Sfeel  New  Tort  NY  10010  

Bert  M  Cencki.n   1203  N  Pttt  Street  IIC  Aieianona  VA  22314  

Oo  

Conference  ol  Stale  Bank  Supervisors,  1015  18th  St    NW  Washington  OC  20036  

Conkimg  Fisiwm  &  McCsmict.  900  SW  ilD  A«.  Suite  2300  Portlana  OR  97204-1268 

Do     ....„._ ~~ - 

Oo      -  

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 
John  L  Conley  2200  Mill  Road  Aieianana  VA  22314 
Michael  Conion  1818  N  Street.  NW  1200  Washington,  OC  20036 

Do 
Francis  J  Conners   100  Indiana  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC  20001 
Jerty  C  Connors   1745  Jeflerson  Oavis  Highway  1511  Arlington  VA  22202 
Consortium  lo-  Int  i  Earth  Science  Information  Network  PO  Boi  8689  Ann  Arljor.  Ml  48107 
Consumer  Federation  ol  America.  1424  16th  St    NW,  #604  Washington,  DC  20036 
Consumers  Umon  ot  US    Inc,  2001  S  Street  NW,  1520  Washington  DC  20009 
John  )  Contney  Suite  B  1130  E  Beach  Bivd  Hailanaaie  ft  33009 
Harry  N  Cook   1130  17th  St    NW  WasM:gton  DC  20036 
Robert  M  Coon  Jr    2000  K  St-eel  NW  1800  Washington,  OC  20006 
Edward  Cooney   1875  Connecticut  Ave    NW  124  Washington,  DC  20009 
Ben;am.n  Y  Coope'  Jr    100  Dainger^ielC  Roaa  Aieiandna  VA  22314 
Josephine  5  Cooper,  2001  M  Street  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

Ma-k  N  Cooper   1424  16th  St    NW  1604  Washington  OC  20036 , — 

Stephen  H  Cooper  74  North  Pearl  St  Albany  NY  12207 

John  F  Corcoran,  1500  K  Street  NW,  1375  Wash  ngton   DC  20005 

lorn  Corcoran  OConnor  i  Hannah  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  1800  Wastiington  OC  20006-3404 

Mana  C  Cordone   1300  Connecticut  Ave  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

David  L  Comweii   10530  Rosehaven  Street  #500  Fairtai  VA  22030 

Ernest  J  Corrado   1000  16th  St    NW  1511  Washington,  DC  20036 

Anihon,  R  Corso  3225  Gallows  Road  Fairtai  VA  22037 

Michael  E  Costeno   162C  L  Street  NW  11200  Washington  DC  20036 

Snawn  Coughiin  606  North  Washington  Street  Aieiandna  VA  22314 

Walter  Couiilara   100  Indiana  Avenue,  NW  Washington  DC  20001 

Council  tor  Educational  Development  &  Research   2000  L  Street  NW  «6C1  Washington,  DC  20036 

Council  ol  American  Homeowners   792'  Jones  B'aiiCh  Dnve  1600-S  Mclean.  VA  22102   , 

Mark)  Covaii   1319  F  Street  NW  IIOOC  Wasr-.ngmr  DC  20004    „..._ 

Thomas  1  Cove  1625  K  Street  NW  1900  Washington  DC  20006 

Covington  i  Burling  1201  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  PO  Boi  7566  Washington.  DC  20044 

Eric  Coi   713  D  Street  SE  Washington  DC  20003 

Jerry  W  Coi  2300  N  Street  NW  t?:^  Washington  OC  20037 

Do  

James  P  Crame;   ,    ■■  "i-.  •    •  ;.■    VA  Washington,  DC  20006  

Richard  C  Creightci    ....  Nf«  -.  i  Art-ue  NW  1520  Washington,  DC  20005  „ 

Anne  Cnchton  Crews  8787  Stemmons  fneeway  Dallas  TX  75247  

Richard  E  Cnstol   1101  15th  St    NW  1202  Washington  OC  20005  

Saone  B  Crocker  1350  I  Street,  NW  1700  Washington  OC  20005  ,._ 

Charles  M  Cromwell  Inc  6709  Georgia  Street  Chevy  Chase,  MO  20815 _ - 

Do 
Mark  E  Crosby   1110  N  Glebe  Rd  »500  Arlington,  VA  22201-4714 
Pete  Cruz,  PO  Boi  1000-476  Dululh  MN  55814 
John  T  Curran.  905  16th  St    NW  Washi.igton  DC  20006 

Do 
Wayne  T  Curtin  PO  Boi  1808  Wash. rgion  DC  20013-1808 
lay  B  Culler   1400  K  Street   NW  Washngtor   DC  20005 
Stephen  I  Oaigler   1601  Duke  St'eet  AieianO' a  VA  22314 

Dairy  Farmers  lor  Respons  bie  Da.->  Poi  ty  514  E  Street  NE  Washington,  DC  20002  ._ 

Dcnaia  W  Daliympie   1575  i  St    NW  Washington  DC  20005 
Ichn  £   Daniei   1133  21th  St    NW  1500  Washington,  DC  20036 
Chjrtes  Chandie'  Davis  4025  Centerary  Dallas  TX  75225 
Edward  M  Dans  410  First  St    SE  Washington  OC  20003 

Ovia  R  Davis,  PO  Drawer  1734  Atlanta  GA  '?'C:  „ 

DaviS  Wright  8  Tremame   701  Pennsylvan  i  Av    W  tf  DO  Washington,  OC  20004  

Oo  

Do     


American  Founaation  ror  AIDS  Research  ....„„„^ 

Amencan  Postal  Workers  Union  Afl-CK)  — 

Coalition  of  Publicly  TraoeO  Limited  Partnerships 

Columbia  Falls  Aluminum  Company 

Council  ot  Infrastructure  Fn'anc-ng  Authorities 

Lead  industries  Assn  „,_,.-. 

Manville  Corporation  .._. — _. 

Na'ional  Comm  tc  Pieservt  Socai  Secu'ity  &  MeOicare  

Newhali  Land  and  farming  Company 

Rockland  Telephone  Company  Inc 

AMT  ■  The  Assn  for  Manufacturing  Technology 

N  Chapman  Assoc  ates  Inc  (for  Society  for  Nutrition  Education) 

County  Aomimsfaiive  Ortice  County  ot  Santa  Cruz     - 

Crum  t  forster  Corp 

Air  Transport  Assn  ol  America 


American  Public  Power  Asiii 


National  Treasury  Employees  Union 
Alaska  Loggers  Assn 
National  Legal  Aid  &  Defenders  Assn 
Ostnct  ot  Columbia  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Ryder  Systems,  Inc 

U  S  Telephone  Assn 

Air  Transport  Assn  ol  Amenca 

American  feed  lodiistiy  Assn 


City  ol  Globe 

Sacks  Tierney  Kasen  t  Kernck  (For  City  ol  Tucson) 

American  Psychiatric  Assn 

Aliieo-Signal  Inc 

Golden  Gale  Petroleum  International 

Gold  Fields  Operating  Co-Mesquite 


Planning  Research  Corporation 

ATEQ  Corpa-alion 

Electro  Scientific  Industries,  Inc 

Epitope 

Mentor  Graphics  Corporation 

Portland  Community  College 

Sequent  Computer  Systems 

Sisters  ot  Providence 

Tektronii   Inc 

Unified  Sewerage  Agency 

Washington  County 

Western  Coating  Inc 

National  tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc 

Automotive  Parts  Rebuilders  Assn      

Automotive  Re'rige-at.on  Products  Institute 
National  Assn  ol  Letter  Carriers 
Manufactured  Housing  Institute 


Teitiie  Rental  Services  Assn  ot  America 

National  Waterways  Conlertnce,  Inc 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security  t  Medical* 

Food  Research  S,  Jttion  Center  

Printing  Industries  of  America,  Inc 

Capitolme  International  Group  Ltd  (FotftotessioMi  Lawn  Care  Assn  ol  Amer- 
ica) 

Consumer  Federation  of  America       ™..™-..,— -, 

Hospital  Association  of  New  York  State 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp 

Wallace  Associates  Corp 

International  Assn  of  Machinists  i  Aerospace  (Workers 

Wackenhut  Corporation 

American  Institute  ot  Merchant  Stiipping 

Mobil  Corp 

Panhandle  Eastern  Corp 

Society  tor  Human  Resource  Management 

National  Assn  ot  Letter  Carriers    .,, 


National  Assn  of  Pnvate  Psychiatric  Hospitals 

Sporting  Gooes  Manutactuifrs  Assn  (SGMA; 

CBS  Television  Netviork  Affiliates  Assn 

Campaign  tor  UN  Reforr.-Political  Education  Committee 

Wurphy  &  Demory  Lto  (For  Anglo  American  Auto  Auctions.  Inc) 

Murphy  &  Demoiy  Ltd  (For  Cable  &  Wneiess  North  Amenca,  Inc) 

American  Institute  of  Architects 

American  Cement  Alliance  Inc  

Mary  Kay  (^osmetics,  Inc - 

Na'iOnal  Assn  ot  Margarine  Manufacturers 

Beveridge  &  Diamond  (For  Foundation  lor  EawRMnMal  (  Ecmmic  Pmgress, 
Incl 

EDO  Corp  

MTS  Systems  Corp  

Special  Industrial  Raaio  Service  Assn.  (nc 

Laborers  Inti  Union  of  North  America  AfL-CK) 
National  Coordinating  Comm  lor  Multiemployer  Plans 
Motorcycle  RiOers  foundation  Inc 
American  Psychiatric  Assn 
Society  of  American  Florists 

American  Cynamid  Company  (for  Lederie  Laboratories) 

International  Technology  Corporation  

Vencor  Inc  _.______, 

American  Nudcar  Energy  Council  — „__. — ^ . .- 

Coca-Cola  Company      .—- 

American  Honda  Motor  Co,  Inc  ._— . 

American  Tunaboat  Assn      

Port  Biakeiy  Tree  farms 


1.000  00 

33  00 

2  688  00 

400  00 
1.025  00 
3.750  00 

.._.. 

14,02500 
3,000  00 
13,500  00 
35,470  00 
13,31581 
500  00 

'mm 

1.366  75 

9.898  53 

383  00 

500  OO 

900  00 
4,527  00 

4.52700 

11,50000 

146900 

13.25298 

1A75  00 

37  00 

9^062  00 

16.285  15 
1.20000 

1,383.235  00 

259,046  00 

71.25800 

57.104  00 

682  50 
2.374  00 

1.068  56 

6  000  00 

600000 

74104 

940  17 
138100 

3,142  60 

2J37  07 
2,62214 
5,311 18 
4,500  00 
25,000  00 
10  500  00 
2,280  43 
56  80 

250  00 

1,526  90 

88  50 

1417  52 

132  21 

1,51165 

8  00 

100  00 

4.381 88 

8.500  00 
10,008  87 
86  188  00 

10  00 
10.00887 
I10711OO 
13.370  00 

UB102 

12,500  00 
8.985  00 

1.802  50 

800  00 
875  01 

1. OOO  00 

8,31798 

11.57541 

HISS 

2.265  00 
1.500.00 

8000 
282  79 

■  8,10105 
1.716  51 

3.030  80 

500  00 
5  000  00 
4,410  00 
3  787  50 

1000  00 

13125  02 


6159 


i.«H« 

20.90001 

497  20 

10.050  00 
8.107  00 

6.132  15 
643  OO 

37.100  00 
3.825  00 

36.828  34 
663  48 

"ifjiniii 

mm 

126,72 

950  00 

247  00 

12314 


CONCKI  SSION  \I     R[(()R1)      HOISE 


A  fax  20.  1992 


Max  20.  1992 


CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD— HOI  SE 


12315 


Orgini/ilion  or  Individual  filing 


Do 
DonjiO  $  Oiwson.  1133  toioKlicul  An*    m  ilOOO  Wasnin||on  K  ?0036 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Rhtlt  B  Diwson   1900  Pennsyivan  i  A«ii    NM  Wasnmglon.  DC  ^OOtt 
Harry  f  Day   1800  K  Sl'ff!  NW  »         "  ■       ,•  n  DC  20006 
Mafyann  M  Dean  i8/b  lit  SI'W   fA   .       *    -  npon  DC  20006 
MarH  0  Decker   1129  20tn  Slret;   ^   r.- Aj.f.njion  DC  20036 
WiNarO  I  Demof>  2300  H  Street,  m  tUi  *»siiin|ton,  DC  20037 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Paul  W  Dennett.  Hi  IStn  St    NW  t3!>0  WasHin|ton.  DC  2000i 
James  L  Denson   12i0  ConnecI>cul  Ave    NW  1319  Kasliinjton  DC  20036 
Oeoartment  lof  Professional  ["-jlorees,  AflCIO  815  16tfi  St    *W  1707  miasninjton  DC  20006 
iuOiin  Man.n  Desamo  122  C  Street  m  1380  Wasnmjion,  OC  20001-2109 
Rotiert  L  Oeiwy   1244  19lti  Slieel  NW  Wasninjion  DC  20036 
Demey  Ba>lantine   177S  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  fSOO  Waslwi|lon  DC  20006 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Kendall  P  Deitet  9  Coui'tiy  CluH  Road  Mctme  Al  36608 
Aiei  1  DeBoissieit  490  I  [nlant  Pia;a  5W  «2202  Wasnington  DC  20024 
Micnael  Oetmiiio  400  Notn  Cas.toi  Street  NW  1852  Wastiington  OC  20001 
law  Otiices  ot  Paul  H  Oelaney  X    1155  Connecticut  Ave   NW  1400  W^s^ln|ton  OC  20036 
Rodney  DeLoach   777  Uth  Street  NW  Wasnmgton  OC  20005 
Fred  R  Deluca   1735  New  York  Ave    NW  Wastimglon  OC  20006 
Henry  L  Diamond.  1350  I  Street  NW  1700  Washmjion  OC  20005 

Do 
Ann  Sanders  D'Ckey  2005  Corpo'ale  Ave  Memcnis  IN  38132 

Dickinson  Wrijiii  Moon  Van  Dusen  (  fr«man   1901  L  St    NW,  »801  WMHinjIdn.  OC  20036 
THomas  C  Diedencn   2170  Piedr^ont  Road  Nf  Atlanta  CA  30324 
Waller  E  Oiefcks   1730  M  St    NW  14 1 2  Wasnmgion  OC  20036 
losepti  I  DioGuardi  50  Baraud  Road  Scarsdaie  NY  10583 
Direct  Selling  Aisociation   1776  K  Street  NW  Wasningtoc  DC  20006 
Diion  Amett  Associates  905  16tn  Street  m  >310  Wasliington  DC  20006 

Do 
i  Cnris  Oooos.  2711  Nortn  Haskell  Avenue  Danas  TX  75204 
lettrey  A  Dodson   1700  Nonn  Moore  Sfeet  Rossiyn  VA  22209 
luiie  Oomenick  Doerr   1600  M  St    NW  Washington  DC  20036 
James  F  Dotierty  1129  20triSl    NW  1600  Wasnmgion  OC  20036 
RoDm  C  Dole   1101  Conneclicut  Avenue  NW  1500  Washington.  OC  20036 
Tiiomas  J  Oonoiiue  22C0  Mill  Road  Aleiandna  VA  22314 
Donolue  i  Associates  Inc   11240  Waples  Hill  Road.  1100  Fairlat  VA  22030 
David  L  Donovan  1200  I8tN  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20036 
Daniel  D»ley.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Suite  1350  Washington  DC  20004 

Oo 
linda  DoorteeFlaherty.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  11111  Washington  DC  20037 
Jeffrey  0  Ooran;  1000  Connecticut  Ave   NW  1706  Washington.  DC  20036 
Linda  Oonan  2012  Massachusetts  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20036 
Ooris  Day  Animal  league  900  2nd  Street  Nt  1303  Washington.  DC  20002 
lames  A  Dorsch   1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC  20036 
Dean  R  Dort  II   1667  K  Street  NW  11230  Wasnmgton  DC  20006 
R  J  Doubrava   1629  K  Street  NW  1501  Washington  DC  20006 
James  Dougherty.  1244  19th  Street  NW  Wasnmgton  DC  20036 
Do«  lohnes  i  AlOertson   1255  23fd  St    NW  Suite  500  Washington  DC  20O37 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Charles  P  Dower  7901  Westoark  O'.ve  Mclean  VA  22102 
M  Theresa  Doyle   1700  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  »500  Washington  OC  20O06 
Fran  Du  Meiie  1726  M  St'epi  NW  1902  Washington  OC  20036 
Stan  Dutilinske   I08O1  RockviUe  Pike  Rockviiie  MO  20852 
A/ianoe  M  Duddy  1350  i  Street.  NW.  1670  Washington  OC  20005 
Tim  Dudgeon   1 250  Eye  Street  NW  1900  Washington  OC  20005 
John  OudmsHy  Jr    305  East  Caoiloi  St  SE  Washington  DC  20003 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
luanila  D  Duggan   1401  New  York  Ave    MN  1400  Washington  DC  20005 
William  C  Dunning.  PO  Boi  619500  Dallas.  TX  75261 


EmpioyerTCiieni 


Seattle  Times 

Michael  Gaughan 

Ool'Cians  Assn  ot  Ame'ica 

V.igin  Islands  Gilt  I  Fashion  Shoe  Assn 

Virgin  Islands  Merchants  Assn 

PotomK  Electric  Poxer  Co 

New  York  Stock  Eichange  Inc 

Georgia-Pacilic  Cwo 

National  Assn  ot  Real  Estate  Investment  Trusts  Inc 

Murphy  I  Oemory  ltd  (ForCaOie  t  Wneiess  North  Amefica.  loc) 

Murphy  I  Demofy   ltd  iFo'Calilornia  Energy  Co   Inc) 

Murphy  i  Oer^ory  ltd  iFor  Prodigy  Services  Company! 

Mu'phy  1  Oeipoiy  Lid  IFof  US  Telephone  Assnl 

Blue  C'3ss  i  B'ue  Shield  Ajsn 

Aiixmts  International  Inc  IFof  Reoutiiic  ol  Bophuthalawanal 

National  Family  Piann.ng  i  Rep'oductve  HcallH  Aiw.  Inc 

Oeiendefs  ot  WiidMe _ 

Bed  Atlantic  Coip  

Beneficial  Corporation 

Caifioiic  Health  Assn  of  ttie  U  S 

Cellular  Telecommunications  Industry  Assn 

D'gttai  Eouipment  Cd'P 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn 

Federation  ot  American  Health  Systems 

Gene'ai  Electric  Co 

General  Electric  Pension  Trust 

General  Remsu'ance  Coip 

Giau  Inc 

Hanscfe"  I— ss   I'd 

Hea  "  i    -  of  America  Inc 

Hcu',-  1 

McCr      ■  ■        s  kssocates 

McCowr,  Oe  LeeuM  &  Company 

Morgan  Stanley  GrOaP    Inc 

Motion  P.cture  Assn  ot  America 

National  Assn  of  WHoiesaler-OiStriPutors 

Norlolk  Southern  Corp 

NVNCI  Co'P 

PaciliCorp  Financial  Services 

Piedmont  Environmental  Services 

Potomac  Capital  Investment  Coio 

Premark  Intemiiionai 

Primerica   Inc 

Semiconductor  Industry  Association 

SEMATECH 

Teachers  Insurance  t  Annuity  Assn  ot  America 

Tribune  Broadcasting  Co 

U  S  Coalition  tor  Fan  Lumper  imports 

U  S  Telephone  Assn 

Union  Pacific  Corp 

United  Stales  Surgical  Corporation 

Wa!  0  sney  Co 

West  Indies  Rum  t  Spirits  Produces  Assn 

HfOi  Corp 

MacMnan  Bioedei  he 

Tennfco  Gas 

Brothertiood  of  MamienarKe  of  Way  Employes 

Embassy  of  Japan 

Nai'Onai  Assn  of  Realtors 

Arr-erican  Institute  Ot  Architects 

Bevei  dge  &  0  amond  IFor  Conference  ol  National  Park  Concessioners) 

Uuiance  S  Rockefeller 

Federal  Eipress  Corp 

Ui'iieo  technologies  Corooraton 

Qrkin  Eite'mmating  Co  Inc 

Outdoor  Advertising  Assn  ot  America  Inc 

Albanian  American  Civic  league 

Michael  McGehee  t  Assn  (For  institute  for  Cimicai  PET) 
<;:,."("'  C3'ornia  Rapid  Transit  Disfncl  ISCRTD) 
."■oration 
i 
I      ,  Tpany  Institute 

Giouo  Heaiir,  Assn  of  America.  Inc 
Century  21  Real  Estate  Corp 
American  Trucking  Assns  Inc 

Association  of  Independent  television  Stations,  he 

Kahn  Scares  i  Company  (For  Mid-Vaiiey  Water  Aullnrilyl 

Kahn  Soares  t  Conmay  iForWestlake  Farms) 

Appraisal  Institute 

Paiumbo  t  Cerrell  Inc  (For  American  Insurance  Assn) 

BPW7USA 

Health  Insurance  Assn  ot  Ancficj.  Inc 

Deere  t  Company 

Deila  Air  L'hes.  Inc 

Defenders  of  Wildlife 

Car~adian  Committee  for  National  Treatment 

Cp- ,iar  Communications.  Inc.  et  al 

Chi[)go  City  Colleges 

Odasco  Inc.  et  al 

Dofasco  Inc 

Home  Shopping  Network  Inc 

Johnson-Simmons  Co 

life  Care  Services  Corp 

Marriott  Corporation 

Northwest  Airlines  Inc 

Profit  Snaring  Council  of  America 

Washington  Area  Bankers  Assn 

Wondspan 

National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Assn 

Mutual  ot  Omaha  Co 

American  Ung  Assn 

American  Speecn-langgage-Meanng  Assn 

Rxh  Industries    InC 

D, sillied  Spirits  Council  of  the  US    Inc 

Associated  Industries  ot  Florida 

Centiai  Florida  Research  Park 

Greater  Onanjo  Aviation  Authority 

Hvide  Shipping  Inc 

National  Food  Prxessors  Assn 

Caitei  Petroleum  Coip 


Receipts 


3  245  00 


1000  00 


3.71800 

5  000  00 

15725  71 

356  00 

69139 


3  600  00 

2  00 


360  00 


540  00 


1  800  00 
5  4O0  00 


1877  00 


3  507  50 
1440  00 
7.200  00 


7.200  00 
7  200  00 


12  500  00 
5.000  00 
1250  00 


6  000  00 
5  00000 


6  OOO  00 
16  24800 


48  00 
285  02 


1 1.000  OC 


1.50C00 
15  693  00 


612  00 


42  913  00 


510  00 
170  00 


75  00 
1.300  00 

8.10133 

2.89000 


2  000  00 

3  000  00 
1.000  00 
3  000  00 
2  00000 

600  00 


Ejpenditures 


O'gsi'.iiation  or  IndiviOua!  Filinj 


275  OC 


754  41 

78  23 

15  725  71 

1100 

10  04 


10  00 


245  92 


349  31 


24  75 

88  36 

1  974  95 

349  89 


1.634  24 


20  31100 
105  80 


210  37 


45  35 


9.635  00 


600  00 
250  00 
350  00 
250  00 
lOOOO 


Douglas  A  Oj'a'le   731:  Wiscois"  Anerje  NW  1515  EasI  Betnesoa  MD  .'C8;i 
Chris  DurCin   ;6J0  Duke  Sireel  Aieiaifl'-a  VA  22314-34£5 

Jean  Du'n'fg  900  17th  Street  NW  Was"  'jts"   DC  20006  

Hai^fir-.t  M  Dutiih   1100  Connecticut  «»e    NW  •  1300  Washington  DC  20036-4101  .„ 

W.'i.air,  p  DuBcse  IV   1050  17th  St    NVi  i;o:  Washington   DC  20036  

Roderick  I  Dwyer   1920  N  Street  NW  Washington   DC  20036  _...,_ _. 

Stjan  S  Dye  2000  M  Sueet  NW  Washington  DC  20036  _.. 

Dyer  fiiis  Joseph  i  Miiis  600  New  Hampshire  Ave   NW  11000  Wasfiington.  DC  20037  

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Pam  Ealo"   900  17th  St .  NW  Was"ing;o'-  DC  2D0O6 
Rooet  Eaves  2214  Paddock  Wa»  »9DC  G'anO  Praine  TX  75050 
[3  G-aves  S  Associates  2001  M  Sfett  NW  4ih  fioor  Wasmgton  DC  20036 
Coe'man  Public  Relations  Wondwide  1420  K  Strffi  NW  ;0!h  Floor  Washington  DC  20005 
NoiTian  R  Eae'   19600  NW  Von  Neumann  Dr-vf  Beavelo'   OR  97006-1999 
Christopher  Eaiey  J'    Harva'O  Law  School  CamDncge  MA  02138 
Albert  C  Eisenberg   1735  New  ro'k  Ave- je  NW  Washington  OC  20006 
I.mothy  L  Eiflf'   100  N£   Aearrs  S'ree;  Pfo'ia   1161629-1430 
John  M  Ellis   1120  Fairtieid  Avenue  Rosev'iie  CA  95678 
MarkG  Eiiis   1520  N  St    NW  Washington  DC  20036 
Dorothy  A  El'swoth   1300  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20036 
Employee  Relocation  Council   1720  N  St    NW  Washington  DC  20036 
Ena  Notch  Discrimination  PO  Boi  3630  55  West  La  Sier-a  Drive  Arcadia.  CA  91006-3630 
Ph'i'P  W  Engie  1825  Eye  St    NW  1400  Washington  DC  20006 
I  Ba-ry  Epperson   324  Mam  Man  «500  Tulsa  Of  74103 
B   y  lee  Evans   1301  ConnKticuI  Ave    NW  1700  Washington.  DC  20036 

Oo 
Dav-a  C  Evans   1200  18th  St'eet  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Lynwood  )  Evans.  1020  19th  Street  NW  »780  Washington  DC  20036  

Rae  Forker  Evans.  1615  I  Street  NW  «1220  Washington  DC  20036  _ 

Robert  B  Evans  919  18th  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20006  „.. . 

BL  Evans  and  Associates  Inc    1301  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW.  <700  Wastimftoii.  OC  2W36  . 

Do  

Paul  K  Eyer  PO  Boi  8600  Harnsburg  PA  17105-8600  

Faeg'e  &  Benson   1140  Connecticut  Ave  NW  1500  Washington.  OC  20036    

family  HO'dTg  Comoany  Advocacy  Group  c/o  George  Heme  Wilmington  Trust  Company  Wilmington.  DE  19890 

fa'm  Credit  Council   50  F  Sfeel  NW  t9DC  Washington  DC  20001  

Manm  T  Farmer  PO  Boi  40789  Jacksonville  FL  32203-0789 
William  0  Fay  1001  1 9th  St  North  1800  Arlington  VA  22209 
Federal  Judges  Association  Suite  110  111  West  Washington  Street  Chicago  IL  60602-2768 

Federal  Kemper  Life  Assurance  Co  Kemper  Biog  D-3  Long  Grove.  IL  60049  

Federation  o'  Benavioral  Psychological  &  Cognitive  Sciences    750  First  Street.  NE  Room  5004  Washington.  DC  20002- 

4242 
Robert  Feenstra   13545  EuCiiO  Avenue  Qntaro.  CA  91761 
Elliot  I  feldman  901  15th  Street  NW  11250  Washington.  DC  20005-2301 

Jay  Feldman  600  Sandtree  Drive  #107  Palm  Beach  Gardens  FL  33403  

Claudia  Felle'  750  First  Street  NE  Room  5004  Washington  DC  20002-4242  

Fensterwaia  i  Alcom   1952  Gallows  Road  Vienna  VA  22182  . .  

George  F  Femon  Jr    1920  N  St'eet  NW  Washington  DC  20036  

William  Ferguson  )r    1730  Riwdt  t&land  Am..  NW.  1400  Washmiton  DC  20036 

Oo  ''''ir"""'~'"''''"""7""'''7Z'"""'''"'""''' 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 
Jack  Ferguson  Associates  Inc  203  Maryland  Ave  .  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Michael  J  Terrell  1125  15th  Street  NW  Washington  OC  2CCC5 
Robert  J  Fersti  1875  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  #540  Washington  OC  20009 
Fiber  Fabric  i  Apparel  Coalition  lor  Trade   1801  K  Street  NW  #900  Washington.  DC  20006 
Financial  Senr.ces  Council   1225  19th  St    NW  1410  Washington  DC  20036 
Sharon  R  Fine   1776  K  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20006 
Matthew  P  Fink   1600  M  St    NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Peter  J  Finne-ty.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  1560  Washington  DC  20004  

Fire  Eauipment  Manufacturers  i  Services  Assn  he  806  17th  Street  NW  1200  Washington.  OC  20006-3953 
Mary  Ellen  Fise.  1424  16th  Si    NW  •604  Wasn.ngton.  DC  20036 
Caneton  W  Fish.  PO  Boi  35106  Minneapolis  MN  55435-0106 
J  Pans  F'Sher  1801  K  St    NW  #800  Washington  DC  20006 

lohn  F.t;ge-aid   1244  19Ih  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036 _._ 

Aan  M  fit/water.  3700  Continental  Pia;a  777  Mam  Street  Fort  Worth  TX  76102  

0. -.an  G  fiack.  1100  Connecticut  Ave  NW  11200  Washington,  DC  20036  

Do         

Oo         

M^v  A  Fleming   12050  Woodwa-a  Ave  Detroit  Ml  48203-3596 

Karen  Flonm   1875  Connecticut  Ave  NW  «1016  Washington.  DC  20009 

David  L  Fioiy  2300  N  Street  NW  17:5  Washington.  DC  20037 

Do 

Oo  

Ruth  Flower.  245  Second  Street  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 

Veronica  M  Floyd  3306  Fallen  Tree  Court  Aleiandria  VA  22310 

Focus  on  the  Family  420  N  Cascade  Ave  Coioraoo  Springs  CO  80903-3352 

R  D  Foisom.  1317  f  Street  NW  »400  Washington.  DC  20004 

Do 
Footwear  Distributors  &  Retailers  ot  America,  1319  F  St    NW.  1700  Washington.  OC  20D04 
John  P  Ford  One  Kellogg  Square  Battle  Creek.  Ml  49016 
Foreman  S  Heidepnem   1112  16th  Street  NW.  4750  Washington.  OC  20036 

Do  

E:<>ard  H  Forgolson.  1020  -  16th  Street,  m  Suite  300  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Dc  

Do  


Sf.e:'' 


C  fd"  i.e :  Oeveioomeni  Coa-ition 

N,-';-i   S.5   Letter  Carriers  Assn 

*iiOer:iess  iociety 

M'iiiken  &  CoTipany 

Naior^ai  Ocean  maustnes  Assn 

American  Mmmg  Congress  .,  .„ „ 

Graham  &  James  IFo'Ame'ican  Hawan  Cruises) „ 

A:-  Transport  Assn  ot  America  ,™ 

Atlantic  Richtieio  Company         „ .. 

Barge  Transport   Inc  

Bender  Sh.pbuiidmg  &  Repair  Co  Inc 

Easi  Asiatic  Company  et  31 

Greek  Shipping  Cooperation  Committee 

In-e-nalionai  Air  Transport  Assn  (lAU)    

Meaicj.  Care  International.  Inc   .... .. 

MM  Systems  Inc  __.. 

REN  Corporation  USA  _ 

1/2  Medical  he  

US  Naval  hstitute  

WiiOerness  Society 

Amea  Pilots  Association 

OPE  DA 

Satcty-Kleen 

O'egon  GraOuate  Institute  of  Science  &  Technology 

Covmglon  S  Burling 

American  institute  ot  Architects 

Caterpillar  inc 

Alliance  ot  Government  Managers 

American  Mmmg  Ccrgress 

Inlernaliooal  Assn  ot  Mactimists  &  Aetospace  Workers 


Associated  Wire  Rope  Fabricators  

6  L  Evans  t  Associates  IFor  Great  Western  financial  Corp) 

8  L  Evans  t  Associates  (For  Paul  Revere  life  Insurance  Company) 

BuiiCng  Owners  &  Managers  Assn  Int  I 

U  S  West  Inc 

Hallmark  Cards  Inc 

American  Financial  Services  Assn 

Great  Western  financial  Corp 

Paul  Revere  Lite  Insurance  Company 

American  Osteopathic  Assn 

Church  Alliance 


Bamett  Banks  Inc  

ProOdCt  Liability  Coordinating  Comminee 


Milk  Producers  Ccuncii  (for  Dairy  Farmers  for  Responsible  Dairy  Poiicyl 
Ackerson  &  Feldman  (For  Government  ot  Quebec   Ministry  ot  International  Af- 

tai'Sl 
Amer'can  Shooting  Sports  Coalition   Inc 
Federation  ot  Behavioral  Psychological  &  Cognitive  Sciences 

Concemea  Federal  Railroad  Aommislralion  Employees  ....._.. ,.... 

American  Mmmg  Congress  „ . 

Ferguson  Company  (For  City  ot  Alhambra) 

Ferguson  Company  (For  City  of  IngleivooO) 

City  ot  Livermore  CA 

Ferguson  Company  (For  C'ty  ot  Norwaik; 

Ferguson  Company  (ForCi*>  ot  OceansiOel 

Fe'guson  Company  (For  City  ot  Provo) 

FeigLSon  Company  (For  City  ot  ReOondo  Beach) 

Ferguson  Company  (for  City  Ot  Santa  Ana) 

Ferguson  Company  [for  City  ot  South  Salt  Lasej 

Ferguson  Company  (For  Hamilton  Partners) 

Ferguson  Company  (Forlmper'al  Irrigation  District) 

The  Ferguson  Company  (For  Interstate  5  Consortium) 

Fe'guson  Company  (For  Irvine  Company) 

fe'guson  Company  (For  Long  Beach  Iransitl 

The  Ferguson  Company  (For  Southeast  Water  Coalition) 

Transportation  Corndcr  Agencies 

Conoco.  Inc 

Dillingham  Construction  Group  ...;_ „..^ 

Global  Marine  Inc  «._.„.. 

HaiOa  Corporation 

Northern  Air  Cargo 

U  S  Borai  &  Chemical  Corp 

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  ot  America 

Food  Research  i  Action  Center 


Wash  ngton  Citizens  tor  World  Trade 
Investment  Company  Institute 
Sea-Land  Service.  Inc     . 


Consumer  Federation  ot  America 
American  Collectors  Assn 
Westingnouse  Electric  Corp 
Detenaers  ot  Wildlife 
Burlington  Northern  Raiiroao  Co 
Da^on  Hudson  Core 
National  Assn  ot  Cham  Drug  Stores  Inc 
Flack,  Inc  (For  Spiegel.  Inc) 

Brotherhood  ot  Maintenance  ot  Way  Employes  

Environmental  Defense  Fund  

Murphy  &  Oemory  Ltd  (For  Cable  &  Wireless  North  Amenca.  Inc) 

Murphy  &  Oemory  Ltd  iFor  California  Energy  Company) 

Murphy  i  Oemory  (ForMEBA  II) 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 

Brunswick  Corp  


Giaio.  Inc 

R  Duffy  Wall  t  AssociaKS 


Kellogg  Co 

Coa'.iion  to  Protect  the  Integrity  ot  American  Trademarks 

United  Food  &  Commercial  Workers  hi  1  Union 

American  Snare  Insurance  Corporation 

Ense'C  Corpo'alion 

Eih'Oe  Corporation 


6.000  00 

6.241  00 

86  00 

1.556  37 

7163 

5.000  00 

1350  00 

2.437  00 

3.000  00 

138  00 

48  485  75 

4  786  47 

34.260  00 

320  03 

8.509  63 

194  39 

25.332  00 

6.607 13 

9.822  50 

494  56 

400  00 

37  40 

700  00 

23  17 

18.193  00 

748  93 

23  59 

2  579  00 

100  DO 

62.000  00 

8  28181 

7.284  82 

5180 

17.388  00 

375  00 

658  53 

Kiiiii 

22957 

I.M3  00 

3.746  25 

458  00 

250  00 

5  000  00 

2  500  00 

2,600  00 

3,422  50 

199129 

10,500  00 

7  005  00 

26,125  00 

11719  34 

13,800  00 

2  77134 

8.745  75 

20,989  73 

47  50 

2.60000 

35  00 

150  00 

2  166  00 

M« 

3.208  00 

85  00 

2  500  00 

344  00 

3.720  00 

423  14 

1.220  00 

65  12 

3.000  00 

47  14 

1  849  06 

3500 

3.300  00 

I  833  00 

4315 

6.000  00 

158  22 

35  52 

4  500  00 

514  95 

10.800  00 

353  53 

2.750  00 

267  38 

4.375  08 

546  84 

15.000  00 

1246  80 

7  937  50 

723  86 

4.093  75 

679  03 

4.562  50 

75863 

17  062  50 

707  95 

3.750  00 

724  75 

4  781  25 

713  43 

28.500  00 

1.251  00 

657  84 

37  562  00 

46  00 

12,125  00 

3804  00 

1,875  00 

143  35 

192  30 

500 

3,000  00 

10,551  00 

nm 

1000  00 

1,50000 

4  655  04 

25  000  00 

100  00 

300  00 

5.000  00 

3.325  00 

500  00 

100  00 

5.750  00 

30000 

1000  00 

300  00 

5.515  62 

5.440.00 

113.773  00 

30.236  00 

l.OOO.OO 

1.250  00 

2.000  00 

2.000  00 

283.00 



•-•M 

12316 
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Men  20.  nnj2 


Orgini^ltion  or  Indtviduji  Filin| 

Employer/Clienl 

Receipts 

Eipendilures 

Oo -.... 

CNB  Inc 

De 

Northern  indKtii  Pulii<  Service  Conpaii|f 

Oo 

RSRCorp 

Do 

Skidmore  Owmgs  1  Merrill  (SOM) 

Oo 

Superior  Nat«nai  Insurance  Group 

Mj'>  A  Fo™jn  8I^  I  fllon  Avtnues  B«IMeii»m  P»  18018 

Union  Pacitic  C«rp 

1.250  00 

fort  jna  ScriKlef   UOl  Htm  Yorii  »«    m  »;?00  WisN.niton.  DC  20005-218/ 
PjI'ict  forte  888  1/tn  Sirwt  NW  I3i:  l«a^^  -iwn  OC  20006 

Association  Francaisc  des  BanQues 

50  00 

Assocat'On  oi  Financial  Services  Companies 

3  750  00 

Aii»ri  B  Fort«r   174b  lettenon  03.  ■.  «  j-xii   •         »riin|!on  V»  22202 
Tracy  Fortsop  818  ConnKticut  K^    tt<   t       a>  ■    i':o  DC  20006 

RKkweil  International 

I9  9O0  0O 

/92  3s 

National  Assn  lor  Biomedical  Research 

RichiriJ  C  Forlurn   1440  New  Yom  »«    NW  •;,.  rtj.n.njton  DC  20O05 

HaiardPus  Waste  Irealmeni  Council 

750  00 

3/5  OC 

Marij  Foscinn.s  918  F  Sireel  m  I4i;  Wii'ioglor'  DC  20004 

National  Law  Cenrer  on  Homelessness  and  Poverty 

Bruce  Foster  2100  Penns,r»jn.a  Ave  NW  HJi  Wasn.riiton,  OC  2003' 
Alisja  r  Foi  655  I5tli  Street  l«*  1350  Wasn  "tton  DC  20005 
Bartiara  Foi,  1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Htt  1950  Wasnmjton  OC  2007' 

New  England  Power  Service  Co 

4  750  00 

510  3: 

Blue  Cross  (  Blue  Sheid  Assn 

5.155  00 

1  504  3: 

Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corp 

6  500  OO 

1  069  3i 

Fo«  Bennett  i  Turner   750  l/Ih  St'««!  KW  41100  Was^nitjn  OC  200O6 

American  Soc  ol  Clinical  Oncology 

Do 

Bristol  Myers  SouiOb  Co 

780  00 

243  7: 

Do 

F  sons  Corp 

Do 

Healthcare  Management  Alternatives  irK 

180  OC 

Oo 

HollminnLa  Roche  Inc 

Do 

Johnson  t  Johnson 

Do 

Lederie-Praiis  Bioicgicais 

Do 

Memorial  SlcanKetterng  Cance'  Center 

Do 

National  Coalition  tor  Cancer  Research 

Do 

New  MediCo  Associates  mc 

Do 

Pickeni  County  Medical  Center 

Do 

Serono  Latwralones  Inc 

Do 

Wireless  Catie  Assn  Inc 

70  00 

fm  Croup  USAllO  PC  Boi  1831  Cnarieston  SC  29432 

Camp  Barsh  Bates  t  Tate  Cer  Sears  RoeBuCk  I  Col  et  al 

PtiiiiiD  t.  Frias.  1  Massjchuselts  Avenue  ftW   1800  WasKinglon  DC  20001 

McLeod  Walk.nson  t  Miller  (for  first  South  Production  Credit  Assn) 

4  93/  00 

Do 

Mcleod  Watkinson  t  Miiiff  (Fo<Nat«nai  Milk  Producers  FederationI 

654  00 

Micnael  Francis  900  I'tn  Sireel  (M  Wasrunpo"  DC  20006 

Wilderness  Society 

5  045  23 

698  9? 

Douglas  L  Francisco   UOl  1 61  h  St    NW  Washington  OC  20036 

Independent  Petroleum  Assn  ot  America 

Jonn  L  Frani.  PC  Boi  8082  Eau  Claire,  W1  54702  8082 

National  Presto  Influstnes.  Inc 

3  13/50 

902  49 

Peter  M  Frank   1667  K  Si    IWI  1250  Washington  OC  20006 

Kerr-McGee  Corp 

7  500  00 

Ooige  Franki.n   i  Kjiiogg  Souare  Battle  Cree«  Ml  49016-3599 

Kellogg  Company 

1500  00 

Douglas  FreDfig  II   1515  Wilson  BlvO  A/i.ngton  VA  22209 

American  Gas  Assn 

2OOCO0 

James  T  Freeman,  1125  15in  Sireet  NW  Wasn  ngton  OC  20005 

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  ol  America 

Freer  i  Alagia  CnM   1000  Tnomas  letterson  St ,  m  4600  Washington,  OC  20007 

Dairymen  Inc 

10/80  00 

121/2/ 

Pniiij  P  Fneaianoer  Jr    1?5C  Eye  Slreel  NW  1400  Washington  DC  20005 

National  tire  Dealers  t  Retreaaers  Assn 

Gay  FrieOmann  555  I3tn  Sireet  NW  (300W  Washington  DC  20004 

Interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  ol  Amenca 

12.000  00 

Fnenas  o»  me  Coiumoia  Gorge,  319  SW  Washington   1301  Portijnij,  0«  97?02 

Frientjs  Committee  on  National  legislation  245  2nil  St    NE  Washington  DC  20002 

28  950  5: 

Charles  H  Fnlts  PC  Boi  37347  Washington  DC  20013 

Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corp 

I  000  00 

318.- 

lettrey  Fnljien   555  13th  Slr«(  m  4450  W  Columbia  Souart  Washington  DC  20004 

Un.on  Paciiic  Corp 

12  500  00 

798  7- 

Goroon  M  Fry  900  19th  Slreel  HH  Washington  OC  20006 

Aluminum  Jkssn    Inc 

25  00 

Wayne  Game   1350  1  Sireet  NW  4670  Washington  OC  20005 
William  C  Gager  6849  010  Dominion  Or    1352  Ifclean,  VA  22101 

Koch  Industries  mc 

3  000  00 

13153 

Automotive  Parts  RePuiiders  Assn 

10  00 

Gaiiani)  JUurascn  Moot  I  (UrfmUc,  PC .  lOU  Hit  SliM,  NW  StcaM  Fuof  WMui(l«a,  DC  20007 

Air  Jamaica  Ltd 

Do 

Composile  faOncalion  Assn 

Do     

National  Assn  ot  Theatre  Owners 

Do 

Soule  Corp 

Do 

South  Alrica  Sugar  Association 

1/00  00 

54  2C 

Do 

teitiie  Re-ra'  'fvces  Assn  ot  Amer:a 

John  Paul  Gaiies   1155  15in  St    m  1710  Washington  X  20005 

Nai                  •■       ess  United 

1  030  00 

Galvin  Haroian  t  Mlawsm,  425  Park  Avenue  Nett  York  NY  10022 

Do 
Bruce  CamOie  PO  Boi  71440  Washington  DC  20024  1440 

He  ■                  .    ..sas  Inc 
VO)ii                .   .'    Inc 
National  Bankers  Assn 

1/8  69 

Curtis  B  Cans  421  Ne»  Jersey  Avenue  SE  Washington  DC  20003 

Committee  lor  the  Study  ol  the  American  Electorate 

61  054  00 

Nicole  Gara,  950  North  Washington  Sireet  AJeianOna  »A  22314 

American  Academy  o'  Physician  Assistants 

Harry  D  GarOer   787  7in  Avenue  New  York,  NY  10019 

Eouitatie  Financial  Companies 

Christie  1  Gaskin  2300  N  Street,  NW  4725  Washington,  DC  20037 

Murphy  i  Demory  ltd  (ForCaiilorma  Energy  Co  IncI 

Kath)  Gavelt  PO  Bm  1417  049  Aieiandna  VA  22313 

National  Assn  ol  Chain  O'ug  Stores 

500  00 

Rutnann  GeilJ,  1156  15lh  Slreel,  NW  41101  Washington  DC  20005 

American  SugarOeet  Growers  Assn 

Oeanna  Geiak  606  North  Washington  Slreel  Aieiandna  VA  22314 

Society  lor  Human  Resource  Managemen; 

15  000  00 

General  Aviation  Manulaclurers  Association   1400  K  Street  NW  1801  Washington,  DC  20005 

15.403  00 

Diane  1  Generous   133!  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  41500  North  Washington  OC  20004  1703 

National  Assn  ol  Manutactuners 

Gerry  BaDy  Products  Co   12520  Grant  Drive  Boi  33755  Denver  CO  80233 

Kenneth  Gerslen,  1116-C  West  Street  Annapolis  MO  21401 

Sierra  C'uB 

208  4/ 

Alvin  )  Geske   1016  16|h  Si ,  NW,  6lh  Floor  Washington,  OC  20036 

RenewaMe  Fuels  Assn 

William  C  Gitli   1050  Thomas  JfKerson  51    m  6lh  Fl  Washington.  DC  20007 

Itei  Rail  Corp  et  ai 

1.500  00 

AnneGiesecke   1111  :4th  Street  NW  4300  Washington  DC  20OO5 

American  Bakers  Assn 

Lucie  Krisle  Grkovich   1275  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  4400  Washington  OC  20O04 

Pacilic  leiesis  Croup 

12  500  00 

Kan  0  GiiOert   777  14th  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20005 

National  Assn  ol  Realtors 

8  000  00 

Richam  CilOert   1015  i5lh  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20005 

American  Public  Health  Assn 

1.222  00 

lames  E  Giichnst,  1920  N  Slreel,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Anierican  Mining  Congress 

Joseph  A  Gillan,  1859  I  Street,  NW  11100  Washington  DC  20036 

Euon  Corporation 

50000 

7132 

Neai  P  Gilien,  1725  K  Street.  NW  41210  Washington  DC  20006 

American  Cotton  Shippers  Assn 

3/500  00 

1  782  48 

Annelise  Gillespie.  1250  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

National  Forest  Products  Assn 

1200  00 

Micnaei  B  Gillett.  4612  Meridian  Avenue  North  Seattle.  WA  98103-6936 

Ataniic  Richlieid  Company 

30.000  00 

Do 

Pacilic  Lumber  &  Shipping  Co 

10.000  00 

Mark  R  GinsPerg,  1100  17th  Street,  NW,  10th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036 

American  Assn  lor  Mar'iage  t  Family  TMrapy 

2.4/0  00 

GmsPurg  Feldman  t  Bress  Chartered.  1250  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW.  1800  Washington.  DC  20036 

International  Mobil  Machines  Corp     

Oo 

U  S  Telephone  Assn                        

Brenda  M  Girton  901  East  Capitol  Street.  S£  Washington  OC  20003 

American  Assn  lor  Counseling  t  Develoomeni 

19  078  00 

Katnerine  Giecson   1400  Suleenih  Slreel  NW  4320  Washington,  DC  20036 

Zero  Population  Growth  Inc 

456  00 

Sara  B  Glenn  3225  Callows  Rd  Room  3C  004  Fairta.  VA  220370001 

Mobil  Corp 

1125  00 

Richard  0  Cluck.  1801  K  Stiet  NW  Suite  1200  Washington  DC  20006 

Robins  Kaplan  Miller  t  Ciresi  iFor  Iniernaiional  Federation  ot  Freight  For. 
warders  Assn) 

6  2/0  00 

100  00 

Horace  0  GoOirey  910  I6lh  St    NW  S-402  Washington,  OC  20006 

Godtrey  Associates  Inc 

Goatrey  Associates  Inc.  15  Goit  Course  Road  Littleton.  NC  27850 

Kevin  C  Goedel  2530  San  Paeio  Avenue  41  Berkeley.  CA  94702 

Americans  lor  Nonsmokers  Rights 

129  00 

Donald  G  Cott  1400  K  Sireet  Wl  4801  Washington  DC  20005 

General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Association 

5.492  00 

AJ  James  Golaio  1533  New  Hampshire  Ave    NW  Washington  OC  20035 

National  Assn  ol  Retired  Federal  Employees 

Harvey  S  Gold  8130  Oak  Slreel  Dunn  Lonng.  VA  22027 

National  Pest  Control  Assn 

Cold  Fields  Operating  Co-MesQuite  HCR  76  Glamis  100  Brawley  CA  9222/ 

Andrew  Coldtarti  c/o  Leadership  Conlnence  on  Civ.i  Right  202/  Massachusetts  Avenge  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights 

4  250  00 

29  75 

Ronald  I  GoldlarD  Coidlarp  I  Smger  918  16lh  Slreel  NW  1503  Washington  OC  20003 

Washington  Independent  Wnters  Inc 

Neil  Goldschmidt  Inc  222  SW  Columbia  41850  Portland  OR  9/201 

Nike.  Inc 

Do 

Southern  PkiIic  Transportation  Co 

lack  Colodner  815  16th  St    NW  Washington  OC  20006 

Department  lor  P-olessionai  Employees  AfLCK) 

5852  31 

Judith  £  GoluO  202/  Massachusetts  Ave    m  Washington  OC  20036 

American  Jewish  Committee 

14  000  00 

1,500  00 

Richard  f  Goodstein   1350  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  41101  Washington.  DC  20036 

Browning-Ferris  Indust'ies  Inc 

1.350  00 

1.085  50 

William  J  Gordon   1401  Eye  SI    NW  4200  Washington.  OC  20005 

Pacit'C  Resources  inc 

500  00 

Gordy  Associates  Susan  K   1  First  National  Piaia.  43175  Chicago  I  60603 

First  Chicago  Corp 

31200  00 

5.i»ll 

Brenda  J  Core  1000  Wilson  Blvd    2600  Arlington  VA  22209 

TRW  Inc 

James  D  Gormiey   1400  K  Slreel  NW  4801  Washington,  DC  20005 

General  Aviation  Manulaclurers  Association 

3  254  00 

Ann  M  Gosier   1920  N  Sfeet  NW  Washington  OC  20036 

American  Mmmg  Congress 

William  P  Golschaii  62?.  '''~i  ,  v  fj   .  C-,ch  VA  22044 

World  Resources  Company 

George  B  Gouid  ill   iOC  i   •  <   i  Aa    Nv.a.,'    gton  DC  20001 

National  Assn  ot  letter  Garners 

13  62/25 

47/99 

Graham  i  lames  2000  M  -■  i"'   W   •       irn.r. ngton  OC  20036 

Contact  Lens  Manufacturers  Assn 

Gerald  W  Grandey  One  laOoi  Center  42500  1200  Seventeenih  Street  Denver  CO  80202 

Energy  fuels  Nuclear  Inc 

Grange  Mutual  Casualty  Co  650  South  front  Sireet  ColumOus.  OH  43206 

James  L  Granum.  1500  K  Sireet  NW  4375  Washington  DC  20005 

Norfolk  Soulhem  Corp 

100000 

May  20,  1992 
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j.:3--'(  i'a-.  le   :::  i^C3'a»w    NW  i*asf.rgicii  DC  20001  .,„ 
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Barta'a  Oiar  PO  Bci  39«l  Mssou  a  kIT  55806  ,. 

fJwa-c  M  G-ef    .^rcNSi    HW  Wasi-ngror  DC  20036         , 

■,<;  lf"e'sc'  Da«  <,  h  j-»a»  4;  :jC  Ariirgton  VA  22202 

:j4.  g  S'-w  k*  h::  Aa:'  rg'on  cc  ror-c: 
:4:.:  n  v-ff  nw  *as-  -g'r  do  2000; 

;    ',."  .l"S'-pe'   NW  Aai' -j'o'   00  20025 
C  .9"  S'-«e'   f*   ■■see  Was" -g':-   DC  20006 

r.   1-1    :c;c  Vf-o-' »vt-.Lf  NW  HOC  Wash, "|!or  DC  20005-4903    

:   ;3::  N  situ   NW  •/.■bWasr-rop  DC /0C3.'  _ 

■"-   40C5.1   i-i*  fO  Boi  r.i  (.e-net  Um'  Ra»  B'ook  NY  129//-09OO 
r    ,;3C  Cor'ifc'.c^' «vt    NW  e9JC  Wash. ?gl-n  DC  20035 
I  Also:  3'es   ;:. :  C.oi--ki  :»•  »vf    NW  I'C:  Aasimgton  DC  20036 
a'    .  .C  Mail  3-:  A»-jj  Nt  Aas' 'g'o^  DC  ;CJG; 
N-— ■  Ma  -  '.Tfe'  A  If;  Ba-e  PA  .V.l 
One  Iio-ra.  c  ':ie  NW  i'-^:  Aas^  ^glon  DC  20005 


Washington.  DC  20001 

09     „ 
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);■-  '  13     ■ 

■-  Ut 

i    :■  ;    13  if  '    : 

:::  v 

Ma^'i'e  E    ia  '.n 

PO  B 

Mai'new  A  13"- 

A.'j  B  HaT-e- 

■-• . 

Nc  a-  A  Ha-:,.. 

.  '.".  ^ 

fi:-j  M  Hj-es   13 

;■'.  G  s 

Kar'ei^e  H  G^ee'   . 

Dan  c  '■  G'ef":)e-£ 

P-f  s  0'ee"&e'ge' 

A""e  G'pe"*'e.:    " 

PI   G-esg   ■<•:  .9 

G'pyi^c^':!  L'"es   '■ 

lei'PT  :  G'let:  l'- 

K"  WesiH  G'"  - 

PiDe"  '   [,■"'    . 

G- "  '  K 

letie  G".r,v',j 

Ge'a'"  M  G.a' 

^^e",ne"■  A  G-e 

Gafe  Gaef-a  Mcir,c-agor  laa  Nc-»  Ca;  •:   S''ef   • 

tPKSGulick    19,1  F'    Mye-  D'ye    l'G3  »!' nglon    W, 

Nee  M  Gutriiie   205  h-aye:  4veni.e  C^a-ieslc^   WV253U 

Rc'a':  i   Ct-mj  !■    ::;".  a  ■,:'  Bcuieva-O  46CC  Arlington  VA  22209 

1   i:-  G^-'-a'    »  Wo":  I'aoe  Cer'p-  Ne«  ton   Hi  10048 

;a-e  k'e-e'  laaie    ,66?  k  S'ee'   NW  n;c  Aasnington  DC  20006 

':-  Mage::-  4ss,x  a'e;   ACCiC  Oi'co  Sveei  Annanoaie  VA  22003 

■  SA  «55C  Washington  OC  20024 

■  NW  Aas'  r^'on  DC  20036 
■>  Ave     NW  Aa;-  ngton    DC  20006 
•■i-p'   NA  ••  :  Washington  DC  20005 
■ft-   NA  Aasr  ,-.jion  DC  20036 

.'<  A.-o-a  IL  6C507 
,'ee'   NW  4760  Washington  OC  20001 

NW  a^.OO  Washington  OC  20036 
AsionsirAve    NW  41 18  Washington  OC  20016 
Mi-.pf  Di*  Suite  250  Fairtai  VA  22031 
NW  »,   ;■  Aasnington  X  20005 
t-  -g  tia-.,e-    1129  20th  Si'pe'   w*  i-   ;  Aashmgton,  DC  20036 
G-a-  A  la-son   507  Second  ■.-■e-'   Nl  Aasnmgton  DC  20002 
R^^p-  N  Hrw  PO  Boi  145?  E   Paso   n  79978 
Ga-"5'a  )  MaiOIMwer  3050  K  Sneer   NW  1330  Washington  DC  20007 
Sansj-a  »  Ma'O  nj   79S1  Eas'P'"  Ave-  .e  5  ve'  Spring,  MO  2O910 
Ha-kei  Fi'tn   53C1  Wiscons  -  Ave    NW  4'4j  Washington,  K  20015 
Cna''es  A  Haniey  915  18th  S-pe'   NW  Aasr  ngton  DC  20006 
AipyC   H31-P'   Ji    1776  Eye  S'T-el  NW  1200  Washington  X  20006 
fi:-rl  M  Ma-'s  50i  Scnoc  St    SW  8tn  F  oc'  Washington  X  20024 
R;»-'  I  Ha-rs  608  Massacnusets  Ave    NE  A3s>i. ngton  X  20O02 

Jim  Har:,son  4925  Jamestown  Ro   Be'npsoa  MD  :'08;6-175/  ...„., 

Randolph  C  Harrison   1875  Co-npciic:  A«e    NW  4300  Washington,  X  20009  

Anne  Mar-ison-Clark,  1828  L  Stree!   NW  iSC;  Washington,  X  20036 

Clifford  J  Harvison,  2200  Mill  Rd  Aieiandna  VA  22314 

Ma'garet  V  Hathaway,  1500  K  Sfee!  NW  4200  Washington,  X  20005 

Do  

Oo  

Do , 

Oo _.,  ...., 

Do ^-,  

Do         „.,  ,  

Pamela  Haughton-Oennislon  100  Maryland  Ave    N[  Washington.  X  20002  

Haulers  Against  Longer  Trucks  2200  Wilson  Bivd    S- 102- 125  Arlington.  VA  22201       

Laura  A  Havens   1901  I  Street  NW  4260  Washington  DC  20036 

lo"n  f  Harden    l/OC  H  Mx'e  S-'pe'   20ir  Floor  Anmgton  VA  22209 

Oobtr  t  Haroen   120;  Nf»  V-n  Ave    NW  4850  Washingtori  X  20005 

Sievpn  L  Hayes   100  N  B'ano  Buo    aoO;  Gipnflaie  CA  51203 

Mu>  E  saoeu  Ha;arO  500  2nd  '^'jet'  NE   43C3  Washington  X  20002 

lan  sO  Ha;e    1350  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  4200  Washington.  X  20036 

Health  Insu'ance  Assn  ol  America.  Inc   1025  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

William  H  Hecht  499  S  Cap-toi  Sireet  SW  450/  Washington  X  20003 

Do  ,.__ 

Oo  

Oo  

Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 

Do  .     ,  . 

Hecht  Spencer  t  Associates  Inc  499  Soulli  Cipilol  Street.  SW.  150/  Washington.  OC  20003 

Do  , 

Oo  

Do 
Oo 
Oo 

Do  

Do  ._ 

Do  

Do 
Bartiara  0  Helteman.  1//6  I  Stree!  NW  4200  Washington.  DC  20006 
HfiOeman  Caiam  PC    1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  4101/ Wastimgtoo.  OC  20036 

R.cnarO  He"er  4  Woria  Tiade  Certei  New  Yon  NY  10048 

lew  s  M  Heim  7000  Millwood  Road  Betnesda  MO  20817  

E>j-d  4  Heime  444  N  Capiloi  St'pel  4632  Washington.  X  20001 

«;;,' I   Henderson   1 726  M  Street  NW  49C2  Washington.  OC  20036-4502 

Dp  -  s  A  He-gan   1225  Eye  Street  NW  Wash  ngton   X  20005 

Henessy  P  ^^r.er  i  Gn'tm  Inc    12  Shendan  Ave  Aitany  NY  12207 

Hpss  3'  Mciijsy  &  Soderberg  4/OC  IDS  Center  M,nneapoi'S  MN  55402 

Ge-aa  Jer-y  Hiii  375  Northbndge  Road  4350  Atlanta  GA  30350 

Patricia  Hill   1250  Connecticut  A»e-ue  NW  Washington  X  20036 

G'ace  L  Hmchman   1331  Pennsynar.a  Aye    NW  »600-2  Washington  X  20004 

Ewan  Hirsche   1244  19th  Street   NW  Washington,  X  20036 

Nan:y  HirshSem   1400  16th  Street  NW  4j20  Washington  X  20036 

Chanes  W  Hilzemann   1701  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW  #900  Washington.  X  20006 

Sheila  E  Huson.  750  First  Street  NE  Wash. ngton.  X  20002-4242  

Hopes  Straus  Dean  L  Wilder   :8I5  H  St    NW  4800  Washington,  DC  20006  .„„. 

Do  - 

Oo . „ 

Do   

D; 
Do 
Oo  . 
Oo  . 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do  , 


E-^'Oye-'C  f 


Receci'. 


Ejpendi'j'P'- 


inc  iMa-s   mc) 


Naticna  Ass'  :'  Le"p'  Ca-'  e's 

Capiioiine  interna'  :-a   0':^:  ctd  iForCify  of  Amp-  :a 

Capitoiine  inte'na' ra  G'c;  c'd  (ForProlessiona  ..awr  Cart  JLss.- 

ca' 
Meiropoi'tan  Analysis  &  Pe'-  e-.a   Svsie^s 
Ane'.can  Mining  Congress 
Ba-n  I'on  Works  Co'P 
Pn .  c  k*o"  s  Managemen 
A'nencan  Psycn  alnc  Assn 
National  Assn  o*  fleaitors  . 
U  S  Telephone  Assn 


•Co-: 


Mj'ony  4  Denniy  ltd  iFo'Caiitornia  Ene'gy  Co  Inc)  . 

Cnrysier  Corpo'a'iOn  

T'arssorl  Lite  Insurance  Co  Co'  ResOu'cp  Deployment  inc)  . 

CctnC'i  to'  a  I'vasie  Wo'ic 

B  je  C'pss  C  Nc'neasteir  Penn;y'van  j 

i-dependfn'  Banne'S  Assn  c  A^ie'ica 

TKC  mte'ratio-a:  iFo'  Meixan  Depi  ot  Cfimmeia  i  iscsi- 

i-te'-aiionai  l-rpres:s  inc  

A'np'.can  Fed  0*  MuSiCans ....„_ 

Na'nna  f  sne'ies  Ins't.'e  .......,..,_ 

New  Yo'n  Me'cani.e  ticange  __. 

Mead  Co'pu'a'.on  

Aspt-aii  RutiOe'  P'oCce's  GrouO.  Inc  _. 

A^e'ican  Automopue  Assn  „..„„ , 

4-ie'iCa  Mining  Ccng'ess  , „_. 

Air  T'ansport  Assn  ol  Amerca      . 

Johnson  &  Johnson 


Graham  &  James  fFo'  American  Hawjn  Cnjrses) 

Northern  iiimois  Gas  Company 

National  Assn  ot  Inaependent  Colleges  &  Universities 

Eoon  CorpO'al  on 

Natipna  Stat*  Leasing  Assn 

0,.  Cnemica  &  Atomic  Workers  international  Unio 
PoDL'alion-Environment  Balance 
Group  Health  Assn  of  America  Inc 

Nike    Inc  _. 

E'  Pasc  Natural  Gas  Co    ,.. ^ 

National  CiuP  Assn  ...-. .„„„.. .,...^. 

Nationa'  Assn  c  Soc  ai  Worters 

International  Bottled  Aate'  Assn 

Anp'ican  Fmanc  a'  Se'V'ces  Assn 

Anhpuse'-Buscn  Companies   Inc 

Ame'ica^  Road  &  T'ansportation  Buiide'S  Assn  .. 

Nu'tpr  i  Ha'iis  iFor  Lead  Industries  Assn) 

Association  of  Urt^an  Universities  .._ 

Cente'  tor  Science  m  the  Public  Interest 

Ame'icar  foundation  lor  AIDS  Research „ 

National  Tank  Truci  Carriers    Inc  -..„-.. 

Tnache'  Prciiti  i  Wood  iFor  American  Council  ot  lite  Insurance) „„„_ 

Thacne'  P'ot'  n  &  Wood  IFc  John  Aider  Asset  Management  Conpiiv)  „.. 

Tnacher  Protitt  &  Wood  ifo'John  Mancoo  fi-anca  Servicesl  

Thacher  Protfitt  &  Wood  ifor  Latayet'e  L  'e  I'Suiance  Compaiiy)  

Thacher  Prottir  I  Wood  Ifo'  Massacn„set»s  Mutua'  Lite  Insurance  Company) 
Thacne'  Prortitt  &  Wood  Ifc  Pruden'  a  hsu'ance  Company) 

Thacher  Prottitl  &  Wood  iFo-  Umted  Compames  fmaoDal  Coip)  

Religious  Coalition  for  Abortion  Rights  .     .     ,    , , , 


;  026  OC 

i:  jococ 

1.000  00 

2  50000 

3  48100 
8.0OO00 


2.500  00 


46  325  00 
15  778  00 
5  000  00 

5  005  00 

6  000  00 
i  300  00 

25.000  00 

20  00 


r3tm 

35000 


6.760i5 


March  of  Dimes  Birth  Delects  Foundation 

Boeing  Company 

Conway  i  Company  (For  Academy  of  Rail  Labor  Attorneys) 

Citi/ens  tor  an  Alternative  Tai  System 

Dor-S  Day  Animal  League  ... 

Assn  0'  Americas  PuOuc  leievsion  Stations 

Hecht  Spencer  &  Associates  Inc  !fO'  Buby  Ranch  Co)      . : 

Hecht  Spencer  &  Associates  Inc  (For  Boy  Scouts  of  Amencj)      

Hecht  Spencer  &  Associates  Inc  (For  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Cofp)  . 

Hecht  Spencer  &  Associates  (For  General  Atomics) 

Hecht  Spence'  &  Assocates  Inc  (For  Los  Angeles  Raiders)  .  _. 

Hecht  Spence'  &  Associates  ifoiVa's  he:  

Hecht  Spence'  &  Assx  ates  ifo'Md-Amencan  Waste  Systems.  Nic) 

hecnr  Spence'  &  Associates  iFo'MCi  Tetecommunicalionsl 

Hecn;  Spencer  &  Associa'e"  :Fo'C"anes  E  SrTiitn  Management.  Inc) 

B iPy  Rancf  Cc  

Boy  Scocts  of  America  - 

Brown  i  Williamson  Tobacco  Cofp  __.. 

Gene'ai  Atomics 

Los  Angeles  Raiders 

Mars    Inc 

Mid-Amprican  Waste  Systems.  Inc 

MCI  TeiecommmjnicaliOns 

Nationa  Automatic  Me'chanoisinj  AS9I  . 

Chares  £  Smith  Management.  Inc  

Anneaser-Busch  Companies  Inc 

Health  Care  lor  America.  Inc  __ 

New  Yo'«  Me'cantiie  Eichange  

Associated  PuOiic  Safety  Communications  OHicers 

Alliance  for  Acid  Ram  Control  

American  Lung  Assn        

Handgun  Control.  Inc    

Systems  Control  Inc  ^. 

Continental  Airlines  HolOings  Inc  .„ , _. 

Amoco  Corporation ....„ , ..... 

American  Rape'  Institute.  tK  

Digital  Eouipment  Corp      

Defenders  ot  Wiidiite  ...___.. __... 

2ero  Population  Groyith 

E   t  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co 

America"  Psychological  Assn  (APA) 

Aia.mc  N3v3;o  School  Board 

Aroostook  Band  of  Micmacs 

Association  of  Navaic  Community-Contro'led  Schoc'  Beards  . 

Black  Mesa  Community  School  Board 

Bristol  Bay  Area  Health  Corp  - 

Evergreen  Legal  Services  

Maniilao  Assn  

Menom  nee  Indian  Tribe    

Metiakatia  Indian  Community     .  ...^ 

Miccosukee  Tribe  ol  Indians  ot  FkNMl*  . 

Mississippi  Band  Choctaw  Indians 

Mooretown  flanctieria     


9J46JS 

31.«3« 

mas 

20  000  00 
600  00 

6.250  00 
4.50000 

"  1.536  00 
768  00 
768  00 
256  00 

i. 536  00 
768.00 


406  25 

S  DOC  OC 

229  19 

75  00 

1  130  19 

30.100.00 

285  00 


.  7  000  OC 

100  00 

2.675  54 


331.31 


mm 

214  22 


»m 


1.10000 

~"  2.550  00 

1.31800 

2.12500 
212.12347 


32.140  04 


1.769/2 
25  00 


109  35 
150  00 


1000 


1.318  00 

3655 

379.502  38 


IAN  00 
IJIOOOO 
2.SOO.00 

ijooojta 

-- 

ijaui 

3j0aOM 

3.00000 

1.II6  00 

1.01062 

1/61/00 

«b'od 

4.662  38 

itmst 

145? 

270  OO 

IMJl 

12318 
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Orginuilioo  Of  InOiV'duil  F'ling 

Emplojer/CKot 

Recepti 

tipenditu-es 

Do 

Nr'3£j^-r;  f>d.an  Inoe 

Do 

s                 .-  Education  Assn 

280  00 

Do 
Do 
Do 

s     ,-  American  Public  Broadcasting  Consortia 

v.v "  iouna  Health  Co/p 

262  50 

Do 

C'i  .1  i  Sioui  tribal  Pubirc  Safety  Commission 

Do 

Og  i't  S'Oui  Tribe 

Do 

P.non  Community  SchOOl  Board 

Do 

Pn«f\l^  Ap  ^r^tt.t. 

Do 

-          s  .       ■          Board 

Do 

.  jchooi                                                              J 

Do 
Do 

-     .               ■,  School 
■J 

Do 

■oois  Inc 

Do 

-.-■ .-Center 

Scott  HoOei  !50  Nortti  Mfcni|an  Ancnuc  I2i00  Cn>cJjO  11  60601 
Irvm  A  Hot)  20  N  Livt  On  h  HnW  Heii)  Klmd  SC  ?99?8 

investmen  Corr-pany  Institute 

us  Cane  Suga'  Ref.ne'i  Asi,- 

Ann  r  Hotlman,  8Ii  16lB  StfMt  NW  Su^le  103  W^i^lnl;on  DC  20006 
Gail  Hoffman.  1225  E(«  SI    NW  11 100  l«(ls^.njton  DC  20005 

■ ' '  '-'•    '■ Auinc  .    U'   V 

11558  56 

O'-i  11 

17  322  00 

Hojjn  t  Hanson  555  13l«  St    m  WasHington,  DC  20004-1109 

R.cNara  F  HoMt  ?09  Princess  SIrMt  AlnanO'ia  VA  223U 

0  -•  Lj«  "i,  Br-  ,'  ft*  'yk 

2  500  00 

128  00 

Do 

Stu;in  (  Camner 

2  500  00 

8812 

Do 

US  leji-e  ;'  'j.    ;■,  Institutions 

3  000  00 

158  00 

William  1  Hoiaft'   1300  ConnKIici.t  Awnue  **  Wasninjion  DC  20036 

Interi- y                     Mjchimsts  4  Aerospace  Workers 

916168 

Bruce  E  Hoioein   1 1 1  PowOermiii  Ra  tti;9i  Mayna'd  MA  01754 

OgitJ 

28  000  00 

Ce-arO  I  Holder  901  t  Street  m  1500  WasHmjioi'  DC  20004  2837 

Ameri.j    ;..        .-   cs  lor  the  Ag^ng 

42  00 

Everett  Boyd  Hoiiinjswrtft  Ir    1341  G  Sl'eet  NW  9tfi  floor  Washington  DC  20005 

Aratt  General  toods  mc 

3  000  00 

Micliaei  1  Moogendyn,  ?06  E  Ben  Road  1101  Pnoenu  A2  85022 

Nstinnji  4«<«  ■>•  »«"''g9ee  Brnkers 

3  112  18 

3  11218 

Hogkins  (  Sutter  (Wasnmgtonl  888  16tn  Slieet  NW  6lf<  floor  Wastimglo'.  DC  20006 

'         '       -  "     .     '  '   , 

87.500  00 

6  920  11 

Do 

-  jrp  (Farmer  Mac) 

30  225  00 

1742  90 

Do 

A 

4  137  50 

282  32 

Do 

Uwi.i-a  Pav.:.;  C.--; 

11030  00 

598  02 

Do 

Marshal:  Durbin  Companies 

200  00 

56  81 

Do 

Piua  Hut   Inc 

17  468  75 

1  145  33 

Do 

Soap  t  Detergent  Assn 

1.000  00 

14  09 

Do 

Tandy  Co-potat'on 

115  00 

135  55 

Do 

U  S  Sugar  Corp 

2  625  00 

318  76 

Bernard  Norn   1225  Eye  Street  m  »1 100  Wasnmjton,  DC  20005 

Handgun  Control  Inc 

7  107  00 

Hospital  Association  ot  Ne«  Vorii  Slate.  '4  N  Pearl  St  Albany  NV  1220' 

9  714  97 

9  714  97 

M  liss  SoiOM  Houston  MSN  Consulting  550/  Ferndait  Street  Seringl«id  VA  22151 

4  000  00 

30  00 

Do 

6  000  00 

Do 

V 

12  000  00 

lonn  Howard   1615  H  Street  m  Wasi.ngfon  DC  20062 

U  J  L                        »ice 

lames  P  Hooeil.  50  F  Street  IW)  1900  Washington  DC  20001 

Natic                      ler  Cooperatives 

1  738  00 

Cliltord  T  Howlett  Ir    18'5  Eye  St    m  1175  Washington  DC  20006 

r..-. 

6  000  00 

David  S  HuOOaid   1212  New  york  Avenue  NW  1520  Washington  DC  2000:1 

:e  Inc 

5  054  14 

156  J8 

1  Martin  Huber  5301  Wisconsin  Ave    mt  1450  Wash.-glon  DC  20015 

,  Bond  Producers 

Thomas  H  Hudson  PO  Boi  2787  Baton  Rouge  LA  70821 

Oo 

University  Foundation 

Do 

':a 

Do 

»s   Inc 

Oo 

•'  line  Co 

Peler  W  Hughes.  7927  tones  Branch  Dnve  1600  S  Mclean.  vA  22102 

^  .  .    .   -.  c.can  Homeowners 

f  Michael  Hugo.  3414  N  Emerson  Street  Arhngtofi.  VA  22207 

Micntei  Hugo  t  Associates  Inc  (For  Warner-lamben  Co  (For  Oegiadabie  Plas- 
tics)) 
Michael  Hugo  I  Associates   Inc  (For  Warner-Lambert  Co  (For  Ptiamiaceutical 

960  00 

Do 

13  560  00 

Industry^ 

Brelt  Hulsey.  Midwest  Oflice  214  N  Henry  St .  1203  Madison.  Wl  53703 

'f-iCt 

2  580  58 

Gregory  A  Humphrey  555  Nm  lersey  kit    NW  Wash.ngtcn  DC  20001 

'  Teachers 

20  976  06 

224  00 

Francis  M  Muni   17.'5  Eye  Stfte!    HW  Su  fe  2  75  was" --glon  DC  20006 

"a 

■MOO 

6  489  00 

Beverly  A  Hunter   100  Mary'anJ  Ave    «  WJs^.ng•on  DC  20002 

--   :  jn  lor  Abortion  R  ghts 

'967  34 

241  10 

William  N  Hunter  2104  A  Gallows  Road  Veina  VA  22180 

w  N  Hunter  t  Associates 

2  000  00 

WN  Hunter  t  Associates   2 104-A  Gallows  Road  V'enna  VA  22180 

2  000  00 

Hunton  i  Williams  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  >9000  Washington  DC  20036 

long  Island  lighfi-j  Co 

lOOCOO 

Gerard  F  Hurley  3050  K  Sfeet  NW  1333  Washington  DC  20007 

Ni'c.nai  C'uD  Av.oc  ation 

Lmdaiyn  L  Hutler   1605  King  Sireet  Aleiandna  VA  22314-2792 

fl»-  --•'  A C'-nenience  Stores 

RoOen  D  Hynes  |r    133!  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Su>1e  930  North  Washington.  DC  20004 

.   ~3    Inc 

1  OM  00 

628  56 

Richard  H  Ichord  800  K  Street  NW  1830  Wjshngion  DC  20001 

5  DM  00 

39  00 

Torbiorn  Ihre  2101  Wilson  Boulevard  Room  40<  Amngton  VA  22201 

2  000  00 

Immigration  Services  Associates.  1212  New  York  Avenue.  NW.  <850  Washington  DC  20005 

;.a:i 

Do 

,:iat>on  Services  (AIS) 

Do 
Do 
Oo 

47138 

11225 

I'y  &  Bernsen  PC  (lor  National  Hockey  League) 

6  234  23 

133  45 

Do 

'^'y  t  Bersen  PC  (lor  IBMl 

Oo 
Oo 

Do 

. '  Reform  Movement  (IIRMI 

1507  88 

103  52 

I-.c  Ui--.'  WOup  Inc 

I  900  00 

1588 

Independent  Data  Communications  Minuliclurefs  Aisn.  c/0  Squire  Sanders  t  Dempsey  1201  ftnnsylvinia  Ave .  NW 

15  247  00 

15.247  00 

Washington  DC  20004 

Industrial  Union  Department  AFl  CK)  815  16th  St    tM  1301  Washington  DC  20006 

37  427  00 

37,427  00 

Amie  Ingber   1615  H  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20062 

US  Cftambr  o'  Commerce 

35  00 

Institute  of  International  Bankers.  299  Park  Avenue  New  Vork  NY  10171 

65  083  68 

Int  1  Union  United  Aufo  AerosoKe  I  Agnc  Impifmenl  Workers.  Workers  ot  America  (UAW)  8000  E  let'erson  Avenue  Oe- 

)?7  38i47 

127  385  47 

Iron  Ml  48214 

International  Assn  of  Machinists  t  Aerospace  Workers.  1300  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

40.394  70 

International  Business-Government  Counsellors  Inc.  81B  Connecticut  Ave    NW  11200  Washington  DC  20006 

He'Cuies  Inc 

10  140  00 

11190 

Do 

Procter  t  Gamble 

2  03125 

166  09 

Do 

Toies  Inc 

75  00 

55  04 

Do 

Unitoyai  Chemical  Company  Inc 

75  00 

76  17 

Oo 

USROotomi  Inc 

75  00 

86  39 

Oo 

Xeroi  Corp 

9  187  80 

466  95 

International  Communications  Indujtnei  Ajsn  3150  Spring  Street  Faittn.  VA  22031-2399 

.'3  158  00 

2.824  00 

International  Speedway  Corp  1801  VoluSii  Avenue  Daylona  Beach  Fl  32114 

21.460  13 

Investment  Company  Instilule   1600  M  St    NW  Wai'i^jton  DC  20036 

72  879  87 

Richard  Munroe  I'Oy  III   1515  Wilson  Boulevard  Armgto^  VA  22209 

American  Gas  Assr 

4  000  00 

190  83 

Iron  Ore  lessors  Assn  Inc  W-2081  First  Nalonai  Ba-k  Bidg  Samt  Paul.  MN  55101 

8281  58 

11775  79 

Am,  F  Isaacs   1625  K  Street  NW  11150  Washington  DC  20006 

Americans  tor  Democratic  Action 

8.502  30 

Rooert  R  Isaacs.  200  Eighth  Avenue  South  Nashvuie  TN  37203 

Creyflound  Lines  Inc 

Ivms  Phillips  (  Barket,  Cntd.  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  IWf.  WOO  Washington.  DC  20006 

Bayer  uSA  Inc 

Do 

Family  Holding  Company  Advocacy  Group 

Do 
Oo 

■■      -  v.- -an   In: 

Oo 

.11-0" 

Do 

S:;-e.:t'  Tai  Councl 

Kenneth  M  Iwashiia  29400  lakeland  Boulevard  Wicklille  OH  44092 

luS'/oi  Corp 

Al  lackson  lOO  Indiana  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC  20001 

National  Assn  ot  Letter  Camers 

12  152  63 

Bobby  1  lackson   1920  N  Street  m  Washington  DC  20036 

American  Mming  Congress 

Glenn  Jackson   1667  K  Street  NW  1800  Washington  DC  20006 

Williams  Companies  Inc 

250  00 

Kelleen  W  lackson  600  Maryland  Avenue  SW  1700  Washington.  DC  20024 
IhomasC  jKkson   1350  1  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

American  Psychiatric  Assn 

2  060  00 

2  81 1  36 

BeMiidge  i  Diamond  (For  FoundalKin  lor  Environmental  t  Economic  Progress 

Inc) 
American  Public  Health  Assn 

1992  00 

JeH  P  Jacotis   1015  15th  Sireet  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

1200  00 

Pierre  »  lambon   1001  191h  Street  Ncnn  tSOO  Ariingion  VA  22209 

TRW  Inc 

1525  00 

Oiganijation  c  InSiViaua.  Ill  ng 

Er^jicyer/Cnpn: 

RKeijts 

Ljper.j  (j'fs 

Claudia  James  Bo«  17407  Dulles  Airport  Washington.  DC  20041 

American  Newspaoe'  Publishers  Assn 

iCOOOOO 

49  94 

Jerry  James  8303  Mosac  bpressway  1150-0  Austin  TX  78759           

AlC-CiayOesta  Communications 
National  Glass  Assn  (NCA! 

P^iic  1  James  8200  Greensboro  D"»e  1302  Mclean  VA  22102          

Japanese  American  Cit^ens  league.  1765  Sutter  Sfeet  San  Francisco.  CA  941 15        

4  49800 

4.S$IJ0 

John  I  Jarvis.  The  Jarws  Company  1901  L  Street.  NW.  #300  Washington  DC  20036  ^ _. 

American  Insurance  Assn 
Computer  Sciences  Corp 
labor-Management  Committee  tor  the  limber  Industry 

6  OOC  OG 
6  000  00 
11.250  00 

Do 

Do 

Edwm  S  Jayne  )'    1625  I  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Ame'ican  Fed  of  State  County  &  Municipal  Employees 

16.510  20 

38307 

Kevn  Jefferson   1225  Eye  Slieet  NW  11100  Washington  DC  20005 

Handgun  Control    Inc 

850  00 

Wende'i  Jeffreys  245  N  Waco  PC  Bo.  2S40  W.chila  KS  67201-2940 

Wichita  District  farm  Credit  Council 

loseph  S  lenckes  Suite  300  1710  Rhode  Island  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Abbon  Laboratories 

10  000  00 

Linda  Jenckes  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  11200  Washington.  DC  20036 

Health  Insurance  Assn  of  America  Inc 

153  84 

6  00 

tenner  I  Block.  21  Dupont  Circle  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Adhesive  8  Sealant  Council  mc 

Do 

American  Assn  of  Eiectromyograph,  i  Eiectrodiagonosts 

Do                                               

Do                                           _ 

American  Diabetes  Assn           

Do                                            __. 

Do 

American  Soc  for  Cataract  t  Retractive  Surges 

Do 

Dental  GoiO  Inst'tute 

Do 

Independent  Insurance  Agents  of  America   Inc 

15.03880 

Do 

International  Soc  tor  Hyb'id  Microelectronics 

Do 

MCI  Communications  Corp 

Do 

National  Assn  of  Casualty  8  Surety  Agents 

8  S73  10 

Do 

National  Assn  of  life  Underwriters 

14  895  30 

Do 

National  Assn  of  Prolessiona'  insurance  Agents 

14.895  30 

Do 

National  Assn  et  Surety  Bond  Producers 

Do 

National  Glass  Assn 

Carole  P  lennmgs  8904  First  Avenue  Silver  Spring  MO  20910 

American  Academy  of  Nurse  Practitioners 

6.000  00 

300  00 

Richard  H  Jenrette.  787  7th  Avenue  New  York  NY  10019 

Donaldson  lufkm  &  Jenrette  (tor  Eauitable  Financial  Cos) 

Ronald  P  Johnsen   700  Thirteenth  NW  1900  Washington.  DC  20005 

Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp                                                    ..    . 

17S0O 

29789 

Oav.d  H  Johnson   750  First  Stneet  N£  Room  50O4  Washington  DC  20002-4242 

Federation  o'  Behano'ai  Psychological  &  Cognitive  Sciences 

John  W  Johnson  PO  Bo>  39106  Minneapolis  MN  55439-0106 

American  Collectors  Assn 

1.000  OC 

iusan  E  Johnson.  633  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  1500  Washington  DC  20004 

Coidweii  Banker  Real  Estate  Group 

500  00 

69  96 

David  A  Johnston   1735  New  York  Ave    NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

American  Institute  ot  Architects                                  ,                         ... 

Ala"  R  Jones  2200  Mill  Rd  Aleiandna  VA  22314 

American  Trucking  Assns  Inc 

National  Assn  ot  Margarme  Manufacturers 

Community  Service  Society 

530  63 

Be  va  W  Jones  1101  15th  St    NW  1202  Washington  DC  20005 

Dana  R  Jones  105  East  22nd  Sireet  New  York  NY  lOOIO 

8100 

Randan  T  Jones  50  f  Street  NW  #900  Washington  DC  20001 

National  Council  ot  farmer  Cooperatmes 

3  000  00 

Ribin  Wagner  Jones   1129  20th  Street  NW  »60G  Washington  DC  20036 

GrouD  Health  Assn  ot  America  Inc 

5  068  86 

Theodore  L  Jones  PO  Boi  65122  Baton  Rouge  LA  70896 

South  Central  Be"  Telephone 

Do 

United  Companies  financial  Corporation 

lones  Day  Reavis  t  Pogue.  1450  G  Sneet  NW  1700  Washington  DC  20005-2088 

Health  Policy  Coalition 

tlJSS.DO 

lones  Walker  Waechler  Poitevent  Carrere  I  Denegre   1776  Eye  Street  NW  «245  Washington.  DC  2O006 

Audubon  Institute  Inc                   

Do 

Freeport-McMoRan  Resource  Paitnen 

Do 

International  Shipholdmg  Corp 

4&0.00 

Do 

Montana  Sulphur  i  Chemical  Company 
New  Orleans  Sports  foundation 

Dc 

Do 

Tad  Gormiey  Proiect.  Inc 

270  00 

lames  Jordan  Associates.  Inc.  1J25  K  St'eel  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Consortium  for  hlemaiionai  Earth  Science  Info  Network 

9.000  00 

9.868  12 

Do 

Diagnostic  &  Instrumentation  Latioratory  at  Mississippi  Umv 

1.800  00 

1.800  00 

Robert  G  tosephs   1250  Connecticut  Ave    NW  »620  Washington  DC  20036 

National  Mui'i  Housing  Council 

2.124  99 

Diana  Jost  655  15th  Street.  NW  1350  Washington  DC  20005 

Blue  Cross  &  Blue  Shield  Assn 

964  00 

Robert  E  Juiiano  Auaciatti.  25&5  M  Stiett.  NW.  1^  WasM|lon.  OC  20037 

American  Eipress  Co                               

15  000  00 

3  213  39 

Do         -..- -  .„...- - -.- 

Hotel  Employees  &  Reitaurant  Employees  Inf'l  Uniw  . 

37  500  OC 

2  977  06 

Do             .. 

International  Speedway  Corp 

9  JOO  00 

Do 

Martech  USA.  Inc 

Do 

Matson  i  Navigation  Company  Inc 

Do 

National  Academies  ot  Practice 

Do                                                    

Stock  Information  Grouc 

15  000  00 

Do 

U  S  Telephone  Assn 

Hans  Kaehier  PO  Boi  118  Cold  Sp-ing  Ha-bor.  NY  11724 

Kahn  Soares  &  Conway  (for  Caiitcnia  Bean  Growers  Assni                       

lanL  Kahn  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  « 1350  Washington.  DC  20004 

zun 

Do 

Kahn  Scares  &  Conwa,  (for  Mid-VaHey  Water  Authjntyi                            

WIS 

Do 

Kahn  Soares  &  Conway  (forWestiake  farms) 

Kahn  Spares  t  Conway.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  IBSO-N  Washington.  DC  20004 

California  Bean  Growers  Assn 

4  498  75 

2.309  01 

Do 

Central  Soya 

541200 

2.280  00 

Do 

Mid-Vaiiey  Water  Authority 

16.536  75 

3.894  24 

Dc 

National-Agricultural  Chemicals  Assn           

5.375  00 

2.361  14 

Do 

Westiake  farms                  _... 

2  000  00 

lames  L  Kane  Jr    1315  V.ncent  Place  Mdean.  VA  22101 

Donald  J  Kan:fwski   905  !6tfi  St    NW  Washington  DC  20006 

laborers  Inti  Union  of  North  America.  Afl-CiO 

17.01000 

404  00 

Dennis  R.  Kanin.  Foley  Hoag  i  Eliol  One  Post  Ottice  Square  Boston  MA  C2;S5 
Do _    „.   - 

Cambridge  Reoeveiobment  Autftotil} _ 

Do - - 

Humane  SKiety  of  the  U  S  .  et  al.  

Oo 

iroouois  Gas  Transmission  Systems 

Do 

National  Venture  Capital  Assn 

Dc 

Thermedics.  Inc 

James  W  Kanouse.  1700  North  Moore  Sfee!  21st  floor  Rossiyn  VA  22209 

Boeing  Company 

7.783  20 

:. 232.74 

;  Steven  Karaiekas   1250  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  1318  Washington  DC  20036 

Karaiekas  &  McCahiii  (for  Allpoints  International.  Inc) 

2  000  00 

12  00 

Do                                                                         

Karaiekas  &  McCahiii  (for  American  Retirees  Assn) 

5.000  OC 

64  24 

Do                                                                      

Karaiekas  8  McCahill  (for  Gates  Rubber  Company  e'  ai  1 
Amiencan  Soc  ot  Cataract  8i  Re'ractive  Surgery 

2  400  00 

3160 

David  A  Karcher.  3702  Pender  Drive.  1250  fairfai.  VA  22030  

699  48 

83  05 

George  Kassouf.  1601  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  1600  Washington.  OC  20009                 

Alliance  for  Justice                             

255  18 

iLatten  Muchin  2avis  8  Dombroff   1025  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.  1700  E  Washington.  DC  20007 

Cogeneration  &  Inoependent  Power  Coalition  of  Ainenca.  Inc 

4.972  5C 

1.702  89 

Do                                                                                                             

Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Service  Co.  Inc   

Do 

Environmental  Tai  Policy  Alliance 

585  00 

200  34 

Do 

future  Water  International             

Do 

National  Assn  of  Independent  Colleges  8  Universities     . 

Do 

Natural  Gas  Veh.cle  Coalition 

331500 

1.135  25 

Do 

Northwesterr  Memorial  Hospital                         

2.437  50 

834  75 

Do 

Regional  Transportation  Authority                     

1.803  75 

617  71 

Do 

Software  Publishers  Assn                                   .., 

975  00 

333  90 

Anthony  P  Kavanagh.  2100  Penn  Ave  .  •675  Washington.  OC  20037 

Consolidated  Edison  Co  of  New  York.  Inc         _ 

2.40000 

1.018  98 

Catherine  M  Keane   1667  K  Street  NW  »80C  Washington.  DC  20006 

Williams  Cnmpanips   Inr.                                

10000 

David  I  Keat.ng  3415  Shepherd  Chevy  Chase  MD  20815 
Richa'O  F  Keating   1776  1  Street  NW  »200  Washington  OC  20006 

SJ4M0 

Anheuser-Busch  Companies.  Inc  

KKk  Mahin  (  Cale.  1201  New  York  Ave    Penthouse  Washington.  OC  20005 

American  Assn  for  Marriage  &  family  Ttterapy     „ 

765  00 

800 

Do                    .                                                                                                             

Arkansas  Oklahoma  Gas  Company                     

Do 

Arkansas  Western  Gas  Company _...!.. 

Do                                             

Arhln  piplnratinn  fjimpany 

Arkia  Inc ; ... . 

Do                                  __    

en.oo 

Do                                  

Group  Health.  Inc             

3.010A) 

am 

Do : - 

Indeck  Energy  Services  Inc  

Do                                                                                       

Robert  J  Keeie  444  N  Capitoi  Street  1711  Washington.  OC  20001       

Do                                - „.., _.._.. 

TKC  International  (for  Internationa!  Public  Relations  Co  Ltd) 

TKC  International  (ForMencan  Dept  ot  Commerce  &  Industrial  Development) 

Do 

Keete  Co  (for  Sanders  Associates  Inc) 

Jennifer  L  Keehan   1901  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW  lOth  Floor  Washington  X  20006 

International  Mass  Retail  Assn 

ESOP  Association  ot  America                                                               

U-Haul  IntI  Inc 

Dow  Corning  Corp                         . 

1  Michael  Keeling  f  SOP  Association  1100  1 7! n  Sleet  NW  11207  Washington  OC  20036 

Raul  J  Kelley  2727  North  Central  Ave  Phoenii  AZ  850C4 

S.ONM 

5  00000 

Burnett  S  Keiiy  Dow  Corning  Corp  1800  M  Street  NW.  Suite  325  South  Washington.  OC  20036  -._ _ 

1.791  76 

Cynthia  K  Ken,  8101  Gienb'ook  Road  Bethesda  MD  20814-2749 ',      .... 

American  Assn  ot  Rlnnfl  Banks       .> „ 

2.500  00 

12320 
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Organi;>t>on  or  Individuil  filing 

Employei/Client 

Receipts 

Eipenoitures 

OonjIO  E  Kelly,  PuBiit  AMjifs  Wict  600  New  Himpsmrt  ktt    It*  11111  l«|jmr|lw  DC  2mi 

Apprnsti  Institute 

Elwi'l  i    l^lly    \i\<i  f  Sirwl    m  IIOOO  Wjslinglon    DC  ?0004 

National  Atsn  of  Private  Psychiatric  Hospitals 

500  00 

Mj'Cn;  V  «<ii>   102b  Ihomjs  IfMmw  SI    IW(  lili  W  Wisfimjlon.  K  20007 

Republic  Engineered  Steels  Iik 

line  neso   I2?b  E)«  Slrnl  m  II 100  Wishin|ton  DC  .'OOOb 

Hjndiun  Cmtrol.  Inc 

72100 

Htmixf  f.tijnciai  5«ivicts  Int   120  So^JI^  lisii*  Slrwt  C«ic»go  H  60603 

386  79 

Itemptr  niv»stori  lie  Insurjnce  C«   !?0  Souio  LisJlif  StrMi  C^■c^go  H  60603 
Jonjihjn  ll*monef   12!>0  Conrwclicul  *«    *«  1620  WislmgHin  DC  20036 



47  50 

Njtioflii  MuHi  Hgusfflg  Council 

4S75  00 

Mith  Kfonfdv   lObO  Ihomj!  JetttTon  SfMt  IW  Wasirngton  DC  20007 

Student  Loan  Marketing  Assn 

400  00 

553  01 

Plt'ic^j  Zitl''  Itfnnetfy    1100  Connfclicul  Aw    NW   t900  Wjsfiington   OC  20036 

Chnfsier  Corporation 

3  332  00 

529  00 

f  ?«ar3  B  K<me»  i  Assoc -alts  lr>c  499  5  CJBitoi  S)    SW  §520  IKasfiington  DC  20O03 

General  Motors  Co'P 

*    j'KfnMjntiy  256  tawaros  51    113  Nfw  Haven  CI  06511 

American  Nuclear  Ene'gy  Council 

2  400  00 

21126 

■Vautj^  i««rt)ei>s  PC  Bo  336  Seal  HaiOoi.  ME  04675 

A«AS 

Suzanne  S  Keir  110  Ma'yiand  Aw    W  Wairimgion  DC  20002 

Peace  Poi.t  cai  Action  Committee 

9  549  96 

I  Michael  Kc"  1625  L  Si    Wr  Wasningion  DC  20036 
Ricnant  F  Kibbtn.  200  Park  Ave    12222  Nf«  Tori  NT  10166 

American  Fed  of  Slate  County  (  Municipal  Empioytes 

14  920  66 

11900 

Business  RoundlaWe 

Kiioalrick  t  OOi  700  I3tli  Stretl  NW  NOO  Wasnmiton  DC  20005-3960 

Forest  Farmers  Assn 

1.764  00 

Dc 

Greenpeace  USA 

Do 

Municipal  Electric  Authority  ol  Georgia 

1927  00 

Dc 

Software  Productivity  Consortium 

94  00 

Do 

U  S  Sprint  TeKcommunications  Co 

427  50 

Do 

United  Airlines  he 

Do 

University  of  Georgia 

252  00 

Oaryl  G  KimOall   1000  16in  Sirwl  IM  »810  Washington.  DC  20036 

Physicians  tor  Social  Responsibility 

4  044  00 

Richaid  H  Himbeciy   1201  Pennsylvania  A«e<iue  W«  §220  Wasnmgton  OC  20OO4 

Kimberly-Claik  Corp 

2  685  71 

510  36 

KimDefiy  Clark  Co'P  leus  Conmerce  Sank  Buiiomg  545  E  Carpenlet  Freemay  living  TX  75062-3931 

4  319  52 

Gene  Kimmeiman   1424  16in  Si    m  tf-n  *ii«"gtoii  DC  20036 

Consumer  Federation  ot  America 

13  183  00 

62100 

Paul  E   fcnOingei   1001  Pennsylva-  i  J.-    w       •(  U50  Washington  OC  20004 

Kahn  Soares  (  Conway  (For  California  Bean  Giowefs  Assn) 

3  468  00 

59  01 

Do 

Kahn  Scares  h  Conway  (For  Central  Soya) 

1600  00 

Do 

Kahn  Scares  I  Conway  (For  Mid-Vaiiey  Water  Aulhontyl 

50  00 

Do 

Kahn  Scares  t  Conway  (For  National  Argncuiturai  Chemicals  Assn) 

Do 

Kahn  Scares  (  Conway  (For  Westiake  Farms) 

Oaniei  I  Kingsley,  1655  Fl  Fort  M»ei  Di ,  1700  Arlington  Ik  22209 

National  Venture  Capital  Association 

Roge'  P  Kingsiey   10801  Rockville  Pikt  Rockville  MO  20852 

American  Speech-Language  Hearing  Assn 

lanie  A  Kinney   1500  K  Street    NW  1650  Washington  DC  20005 

Giaio  Inc 

3  000  00 

Peter  C  KirOy  900  I7lh  Street   NW  Wasnngton   OC  20006 

Wilderness  Society 

Raissa  V  Km   1920  N  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20036 

American  Mmmg  Congress 

Kirkcatrick  t  Lockhart   1800  M  Si    IWF  S  loOOy  1900  Washington  OC  20C36 

Eouifai  Inc 

502  35 

84  79 

Do 

Search  Group  Inc 

13  323  00 

57108 

Ion  Kiser   1  '33  Rhode  Island  Ave    NW  Washington  OC  20036 

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn 

50000 

Caria  Kisft  %2  Wayne  Avenue  1750  Silver  Soring  MO  20910 

Un  versity  ot  Oregon 

frank  0  Kitlredge   1625  K  Street  NW  Suite  109O  Washington  DC  20006 

National  Fweign  Trade  Counc.i 

6  000  00 

1  100  00 

lames  A  Klem   1212  Hew  Torn  Ave  m  11250  Washington  DC  20005 

Association  of  Pnvate  Pension  t  INeitaie  Plans  Inc 

875  00 

lerry  0  Klepner   1625  L  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

American  Fed  ol  Stale  County  I  Municipal  Employees 

25  161  78 

1  108  84 

William  1  (Bill)  Kiineteiter,  815  16th  Street  NW  1301  Washimton.  DC  20O06 

Induslnal  Union  Department  lAfl-CIO) 

17  700  00 

Glenn  Knapp   773  Dartmouth  Ave  San  Ca'ios  CA  94070 

lohn  A  Knebel   1920  N  Street  NW  1300  Washington  OC  20036 

American  Mining  Congress 

720  00 

101 V 

Bruce  Knight  415  Second  Street  Nf  1300  Washington  DC  20002 

National  Assn  ol  Wheat  Growers 

1125  00 

Kevin  I  Knotloch   1616  P  Street  NW  1310  Washington  OC  20036 
Keith  R  Knobiock   1920  N  St    NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Union  of  Concerned  Scientists 

7.15000 

35593 

American  Mining  Congress 

lames  L  Knowies  1'    P  0  Boi  888  Sandstone  MN  55072 

Kirn  Kotpsei  23  North  Scott  Sherican  WY  82801 

Sierra  Ciub 

1987  01 

I  987  01 

Iimothy  S  Koiiy  2805  Meado*  Vista  Drive  Charlottesville,  V*  2290ft 

Worrell  Enterprises  he 

Koniag  Inc  4300  B  Street  4407  Anchorage  AK  99503 

72  343  27 

Steven  Kopoerud   1501  Wilson  Boulevard  HlOO  Arlington  VA  22209 

American  Feed  Industry  Assn 

3  240  00 

Paul  A  Korody  Ir    888  17th  Street  NW  1300  Washington  OC  20006 

ConAgra   Inc 

400  00 

Anil  Kolhaii   1155  Connecticut  Ave    l«(  Washington,  DC  20036 

Waste  Management  Inc 

812  OO 

586  24 

Oonjld  1  Ktoes,  1615  H  Street  NW  Washington,  DC  20062 

Chamber  of  Commerce  ol  the  U  S 

6  500  00 

24  00 

Vxtoi  Knhn,  100  N  Brand  Ave    S-502  Gienda  e  CA  91203 

Citiiens  lor  an  Alternative  T»  System 

237  80 

Paul  C  Ktuger   730  Famaiwi  Or  Columbus.  OH  43214 

Criminal  Justice  Oversight  Committee 

lames  S  Krjymmski  50  F  Street,  NW  1900  Washington  DC  20001 
lames  M  Kus/ai  PO  Boi  31608  Raleigh  NC  27615 

National  Council  of  farmer  Cooperatives 

Dow  Chemical  USA 

Kulak  Rock,  1101  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW.  IIOOO  Washington.  OC  20036 

Capital  Markets  Assurance  Corporation 

Do 

Education  Resources  Institute 

3  21 1  86 

Oo 

Financial  Secunly  Assurance 

Oo 

first  National  Bank  ot  Omaha 

5.215  00 

506  87 

Oo 

Louisiana  Public  Facilities 

43  598  41 

21.347  33 

Do 

Municipal  Bond  Insurance  Assn 

2  400  00 

210  09 

Do 

Smith  Barney  Hams  Upham  i  Co 

29  951  50 

974  87 

lohn  R  Kyle   1455  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  IIOOO  Washington  DC  20004 

New  England  Council  Inc 

labor-Management  Maritime  Comm.ttee  Inc  444  Cap.tol  St'eet  8lh  Fl  Washington  OC  20001 

15  37300 

4.508  00 

Laborers  Inti  Union  ot  North  Amenca  AflCIO.  905  16th  51    NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

37.821  21 

Bruce  C  laoo  )r    1350  1  Street  NW  Washington.  OC  20005 

Motorola  Inc 

16  500  00 

74  00 

Richard  L  Ladfl.  1  Massachusetts  Ave  NW  1800  Washington.  OC  20001 

Aiiied-Signai  Aerospace  Co  Inc 

3  090  32 

3  657  82 

Ellen  C  Ijmb  1015  18th  St    NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Conlerence  ol  State  Bank  Supervispcs 

Gerard  F  Lamb  2341  letlerson  Davis  Nwy  11100  Arlington.  V*  22202 

Bath  Iron  Works  Corp 

500000 

David  F  Umbert  III  PO  Boi  1417-D49  Aieiandna.  VA  22313 

National  Assn  ot  Cham  Drug  Stores 

500  00 

DJvid  M  f  Lambert  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  1600  Washington.  DC  20037 

Echert  Seamans  Cnenn  t  Meiiott  Ifor  MOSffC  Chemical  Cwpl 

David  P  Lambert   180C  K  SI .  NW  11 100  Washington  DC  2000« 

New  »prk  Slock  Eichange.  Inc 

David  R  Lambert   1030  15th  St    NW  1964  Washington  DC  20005 

American  Seed  Trade  Assn 

5.000  00 

Stephen  K  lambngni  One  Busch  Place  St  Lou.s.  MO  63118 

Anheusei  Busch  Companies.  Inc 

Lester  P  Lamm   1776  Massachusetts  Avenue  m  Washmgloi).  DC  20036 
lill  Lancelot   '100  Sycamore  Avenue  lakoma  Park  MO  20912 

Highway  Users  federation  lor  Safety  t  Mobility 

25  00 

National  laipayers  Union 

5  36600 

Robert  0  Lanjis,  777  14th  St    IM  Washington  DC  20005 

National  Assn  ot  Realtors 

8.000  00 

David  W  Lancs.die   1710  Rhode  island  Avenue  NW.  1300  Washington  DC  20036 

Abbon  Laboratories 

5  000  00 

Bruce  Alan  Landy  2601  Virginia  Avenue  NW  Washington  OC  20037 

BAL  Co 

Oo 

Cryogenic  Vacuum  Technology  Co 

Oo 

Do 

William  C  lane   100  NE  Aoams  Street  Peona  1161629  1460 

fAA-Congiess  Watch 

Caterpiiiai  Inc 

Robert  K  lange   1700  N  Moore  St    12123  Arlington  VA  22209 

Boeing  Company 

4  956  50 

1.290  07 

Marily  1  Langiil   1275  K  Street  NW  1400  Washington  DC  20005 

Society  ol  Ihe  Plastics  industry  he 

Rcbin  W  lan.er   1901  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  1200  Washington  DC  20O06 

International  Mass  Retail  Assn 

9.000  00 

Warren  lasko  1125  15lh  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  of  America 

Nicole  Laughim  444  North  Capitol  Street  1711  Washington  DC  20001 

Dallas  Area  Rapid  Transit 

50000 

lerry  K  Laughim  One  Thomas  Circle  NW  1900  Washington  OC  20005 

Imrei  Company  Inc 

Kathryn  M  Lavriha  PO  Boi  141 7-049  Aieiandna  VA  22313 

National  Assn  of  Cham  Drug  Stores  he 

500  00 

La*  Ottices  ol  Deborah  Sleelman.  Columbia  Squaie  555  13th  Street  NW  11220  East  Washington  OC  20004-1109 

Aftna  Life  I  Casualty 

6  450  00 

3.275  00 

Do 

Blue  Cross  t  Blue  Shield  of  Missouri 

600  00 

Do 

Grocery  Manufacturers  ol  AmeiiCi.  he 

60000 

300  00 

Oo 

Mhnson  i  lohnson                .    

60000 

1.200  00 

Do 

Lockheed  Corp          

750  00 

600  00 

Oo 

National  Assn  for  the  Support  ot  Isng  Term  Care 

900  00 

900  00 

Oo 

National  Health  libs  Inc 

300  00 

900  00 

Oo 

Pfi«r  Inc 

600  00 

1.200  00 

Do 

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn 

1  200  00 

1.200  00 

John  M  Lawson   1350  Connecticut  Ave    NW  1200  Washington.  OC  20036 

Assn  ol  America  s  Public  TV  Stations 

3.250  00 

117  15 

Keith  Lawson   1600  M  Street  NW  Washington  OC  2C"3S 

Investment  Company  Institute 

Richard  L  Lawson    l'.30  17thSt    NW  Wj  -    .■                 "6 

National  Coal  Assn                                                    

3  300  00 

William  N  Laforge   1150  Connecticut  Ave    -Mi       n  .  ■ -gton  DC  20036 

Paul  Werth  AssKiales  Inc  (ForGrocery  Manufacturers  Asul 

Wayne  R  LaPierre  Ir    1600  Rhode  Island  Aw    Ydi  Hj  .     ,;!on.  OC  20036 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  America 

2.000  00 

Barbara  Leach   777  14in  Street  NW  Washington  DC  iUUOti 

National  Assn  of  Realtors 

8  000  00 

Leadership  Conference  oo  Civil  Rights.  2027  Massachusens  Ave  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 
Leadership  Conlerence  Education  fund  2027  MasSKhusetts  Ave    NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

28  OOO  70 

80  189  49 

6  237  36 

league  of  American  Investors  600  Hampshire  Road.  1200  Wesiiake  Village  CA  91361 

Organijafion  or  Individual  fiimg 


t:i.a'3  R  Leahy   1500  K  Street  NW  1200  Washington  DC  200C5 

Oc 
Richard  J  Lease  2145  Boise  Dnve  Las  Ctuces  NM  88001 
Gerard  Livery  lederer  900  I9lh  Street  NW  #800  Washington.  OC  20006 
I   Courtiana  Lee  Inc   3814  West  Street  Landover  MP  2C785 
=^••1  A  Lefkin    I73C  Rhode  Island  Ave    NW  11117  Washington   DC  20036 
.•S  siat.ve  Strategies   1025  Thomas  le'terson  Slieet  NW  •700-E  Washington  DC  20007 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do . 

Oo  

Oo 

Do 
<*,-,  Nei'  lehnltird.  655  15th  Street  NW  1350  Washington  OC  20005 
Arnoic  H  Leibowil;  1707  H  street  NW  1530  Washington.  DC  20036 
Joseph  I  Leit;inger   12ClThrdAve    14900  Seattle  WA  98101-3009 
Robert  John  Leverng   iioi  I7it,st    NW  1705  Washington  OC  20036 

Mo'ris  J  Levin    1050  17th  St    NW  Washington  OC  20036  

Ba'ba'a  W  Levme   1015  15th  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20005     

Leonard  B  Levine  601  13th  Street  NW  1350-S  Washington.  OC  20005 

Herbert  J  Levy   1614  King  St  Aieiandna  VA  22314 

JackW  Lewis  5205  Leesburg  Pine  11600  Falls  Church  VA  22041 

Lawson  LeCate   177  East  900  South  »1C2  Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84111 

Robert  G  Liberatore   1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  1930  Washirgton  DC  20036 

liberty  Council  c/o  Etigio  Castro  PO  Boi  21544  University  Station  San  luan,  PR  00931-1544 

Lawrence  R  Liebesman   10480  Littie  Paluienl  Parkway  Suite  950  Columbia  MD  21044 

Victor  £  inaenheim    1945  Old  Gallows  Rd    1550  Vienna  VA  22180 

luiienne  Wood  bndley.  1725  l/tli  Sliett.  NW,  1109  Washingion.  OC  20009 

Oc _ 

Oo        

Kathleen  M  Imehin  1341  G  SttMt.  NW  1900  WasTirngton.  K  2000S 

imton  Mields  Reisier  (  Cottone.  1225  Eye  Street  NW  1300  Washington  DC  20005 

Dc 

Dc 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Dc 
Linda  A  lipsen  2001  S  Street  NW.  1520  Washington.  OC  20009 
Lipsen  Whitten  i  Diamond   1725  DeSales  SI    NW  1800  Washington.  DC  20036 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oc 

Do 

Do 

Oo 
E  Geoffrey  Littiehaie   1500  K  Street  NW  650  Washington  DC  20035 
David  A  Litvin   1600  M  Street  NW  1700  Washington  DC  20036 
R:tiert  W  liwly  1850  K  Street  NW  11195  Washington.  DC  20006 
A  !  moihy  Locke  499  S  Capitol  Street.  SW.  1507  Washmglpn.  DC  20003 

Do 

Oo 

Dc 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 
Frank  P  Lombardo  II  317  Baronne  Street  N-25  New  Orleans.  LA  70112 
Eluabeth  Ung,  1828  I  Street.  NW  1802  Washington  OC  20036 

Ann  Looper   1735  New  Yorti  Avenue  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  

Bnan  C  Lopma  470  I  Enlant  Piara  SW  East  Bidg.  17112  Washington.  DC  20024 
Ceiia  C  Loveil   1500  K  Street  NW  iili  Washington.  DC  200O5 
Mark  A  Lawman   1201  K  Street  1800  Scaramento  CA  95814 
William  L  Lucas  1100  I5lh  Street  NW  ISOO  Washington.  DC  20005 
Gene  A  Lucero  633  West  5th  Street  13500  Los  Angeies  CA  90071 

Do 
Carolyn  A  Lugbill  8200  Greensboro  Drive.  #302  McUan  VA  22102 
IC  Luman  &  Associates.  1030  15lh  Street  NW  #816  Washington.  OC  20005 
Michael  L  Lunceford,  8787  Stemmons  Freeway  Dallas  TX  75247 
David  H  Lynch,  777  14th  Street  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 
i3-f<  H  Mack  7901  WeslparkDr  Mciea-  VA  22102 
R::if  MarKay,  901  East  Capitol  Street  SE  2n0  Floor  Washington.  DC  20003 
Z  "  Hi-,  son  Government  Relations.  Inc    1611  Landfall  Drive  Wilmington.  NC  28403 

b: 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Mad  son  Public  Attain  Gioup/Eaite  Palmer  Siowi.  2033  M  Street.  NW  1900  Washington.  DC  20036 
Do         

<K  Terry  Maguii*.  BW  17407  Oulte  tntematranjl  Airport  Washington.  i)C  20041 

A  sa  learner  Maher.  1100  ConnectiCul  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Walter  B  Maher.  1100  Connecticut  Ave    NW  #900  Washington  DC  20036 

Terence  P  Mahony   1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  l/CO  South  Washington  DC  20004 

Michael  C  Maibach   Inrei  Coroo'ation  GRl  63  3535  Garrett  Drive  Santa  Clara.  CA  95051-8119 

ArlBon,  S  Makns   1 16  Watertord  Place  Aieiandria  VA  22314 

«  A>,-f  Maibon   1250  I  Street  NW.  I40C  Washington.  DC  20005 

Li«^-:e  R  Maione   1211  Avenue  ot  Ihe  Americas  New  York  NY  10036 

Oa-eS  Mand   1100  Connecticut  Ave    NW  #310  Washington  DC  20036 

led  Maness   1615  H  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20062 

Peter  T  Mangione   1319  f  Street  NW  #700  Washington  OC  20004 

Fijnii  Ma-»iewic;  901  31  st  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20007 

Ri-a'CM  Manning   '.600  Rhode  Is'anc  Ave    NW  Washington  OC  20036       

Ma-Jact.-ed  Housing  Institute   1745  le'terscn  DaviS  Highway  »511  A'lington.  VA  22202 
Albert  Manwlle  II.  1244  I9th  Street  NW  Washington  DC  2D036 
Robert  Y  Maples   1341  G  Street  NW  #900  Washington  DC  20005 

John  V  Maraney  324  East  Capitol  St    N{  Washington  OC  20003  

Marc  Associates.  Inc.  1101  17th  Street  NW  1833  Washington  DC  20036-4704  


Emoioyer/Ciien' 


fte-L  e .  ■ 


Tiaci^e'  Pic"  tt  &  Wood  iFoi  Capita  Holding  Corp) 

Ihache'  Prottm  &  Wood  (Foi.Ciiicago  Board  Oplieos  LtcTungel  . 


U  S  Telephone  Assn  

Public  Resource  Assn 

Fireman  s  fund  Insurance  Cos 

American  Independent  Retmers  Assn 

Bridge  Products 

Cflgeneialion  &  Independent  Power  Coalition  of  America  Inc 

Consolidated  Natu'ai  Gas  Service  Co  Inc 

Giobos  Interr-ationai   Inc 

National  Hyd-cpower  Assn 

Natural  Gas  Vehicle  Coalition 

State  ot  New  Meiico  (Natural  Gas  Programs) 

SEC  Donohue 

Teias-New  Meiict:  Power  Company 

Tosco  Corporation 

Blue  Cross  &  Blue  Shield  Assn 

Cameron  Homtjcs'ei  I  Buttermar  Ifor  Hebrew  Immigfani  Aid  Society  (HIAS)) 

Simpson  Investment  Co 

Direct  Marketing  Assn 

Association  of  American  Railroads 

Amencan  Public  Health  Assn 

TransCansOa  Pipelines 

National  Assn  ot  Mousing  Cooperatives 

National  Beer  Wholesalers  Assn 

Sierra  Club 

Chrysler  Corporatmo 


Palisades  Development  Inc.  et  al       .._ 

Amencan  Wood  Preservers  Institute    

B'uce  P  Cameron  Ifor  Embassy  ol  Moiambtqiie) 
Bruce  P  Cameron  Ifor  Embassy  ot  Nicaragua) 
Bruce  P  Cameron  (for  ESTNA  Center) 
Philip  Morris  Management  Corp 
Colorado  School  of  Mmes  foundation 
Iowa  Department  of  Transportation 

Michigan  Debt  ol  Transportation        _ 

Northern  States  Power  Company        „ 

State  ot  Colorado  Dept  oi  Highways 

State  ot  11  Dept  of  Transportation 

State  of  II  Dept  ot  Transportation  Div  ol  Water  Resources 

Water  Reclamation  District  ot  Greater  Chicago 

Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co 

Wisconsin  Power  &  Light  Cc. 

Wisconsin  Puijiic  Service  Corp 

Consumers  Union  of  U  S    Inc 

Chambers  Development  Co  Inc 

Federal  Record  Senrice  Corp 

Health  Trust  Inc 

McDonald  s  Corp 

National  Rural  Letter  Camers  Assn 

Pioneer  Seed  Co  Inc 

Rolls  Royce  Inc 

RJR  NaOisco  Washington.  Inc 

Westingnouse  Electric  Corp 

Giaic  Inc  

Kennccott  Corporation  ..... 

Investment  Company  Institute 

Hecht  Spencer  &  Associates  (for  Buby  Ranch  Co) 

Hecht  Spencer  &  Associates  (For  Boy  Scouts  ol  Amenca) 

Hecht  Spencer  &  Associates  (for  Brown  t  Williamson  lotiacco  Corpi 

Hecht  Spencei  &  Associates  (for  General  Atomics)  .     

Hecht  Spencer  t.  Associates  (for  Mars  he)  

Hecht  Soencci  &  Associates  (for  M  d-American  Waste  Syslems,  Inc) 

Hecht  Spencer  &  Associates  (for  MCI  Teipccmmumcatioos) 

Hecht  Spencer  &  AssKiates  (for  National  Automatic  Merchandising  Assn) 

Hecht  Spencer  8  Associates  (For  Charles  E  Smith  Management,  Inc) 

Entergy  Services  Inc 

American  Foundation  tor  AIDS  Research 

American  Institute  ot  Architects 

Citizens  lor  a  Sound  Economy 

Nortoik  Southern  Corp 

California  Assn  ot  Hospitals  and  Health  Syslems 

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn 

Commercial  finance  Assn  (CFA)  ^ 

Sidiey  t  Austin  (For  General  Electric  Capital  Corp) 

National  Glass  Assn  (NGAl 

National  Assn  of  Personnel  Consultants 

Mary  Kay  Ccsmetics  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Realtors 

AMT  -  The  Assn  tor  Manufacturing  Technology 

Amencan  Assn  tor  Counseling  &  Development 

Burbann-Giencaie-Pasadena  Airport  Authority 

Center  dry  West  Associates 

Disney  Development  Cc 

federal  Eipress  Corp 

Los  Angeles  County  Transpprtalion  Commission 

Mark  Air  In: 

Regency  Outdoor  Advertising 

Sa'asotaBradenton  Airport 

Ventura  Port  Distnct 

General  Putilic  Utilities 

Kratt  General  foods 

National  Power 

Northern  States  Power  Company 

American  Newspaper  Putilishers  Assn 

Chrysler  Corporation        

Chrysler  Corporation    

National  Broadcasting  Co.  Inc  ... 

Intel  Corporation  ...«...„„_„ 

National  Rifle  Assn  ot  America    „ 

National  Tire  Dealers  &  Refeaders  Assn 

Hoechst  Ceianese  Corp  ;. 

Dresser  Industries  Inc 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U  S 
Footwear  Retailers  cf  America 

Hill  &  Knowiton  (For  Saiiie  Mae)  

National  Rifle  Assn  of  America  


Detenoers  ot  Wiidiite 

Philip  Morrs  Management  Corp  „ 

National  Star  Route  Mail  Contraclon  Assn     

Affiliated  Leadership  League  of  &  lor  the  Blind 


600  DO 
4  500  00 
2  737  50 


450  DO 


3.25000 
1.00000 

l.OOO.OO 

1000  00 

10.000  00 

4.000  00 


S.000.00 


8.00000 

7.017  00 
7  5O0  00 
7.000  00 
15.000  00 
10.50000 
24.999  00 
18  00000 

6.OO0O0 
9.0O0  00 
1.500  00 
4.450  00 
2  000  00 
2.350  00 
5.000  00 
4.725  00 
1.998  00 
500  00 


372  00 


9.875  00 
100  00 
I7S.0O 


21400 
72600 


25  00 

3.167  00 
1.0BM 


ms» 


2.737  50 

1.061.32 

1.82100 

21899 

14.70000 

1.684  33 

1000  00 

imaa 

2.500  00 

634  50 

4.800  00 

4  000  00 

2  760  08 

3  105  97 

6  252  00 

343  00 

400.00 

1.50000 

1.605  00 

1.605  00 

802  00 

3  360  00 

305  00 

15412  83 

1 1  640  70 

5.436  00 

11.352  87 

33,952  62 

3,362  44 

31,524  89 

5,313  00 

7,650  00 

7,775  00 

2.16000 

U50  00 

90  00 

3.00000 

3.OO0.00 

7900 

5,000  00 

5,000  00 

4,000  00 

5,000  00 

3  750  00 

300  00 

18543 

2,05513 

1.05156 

1.497  66 
113  50 


207  00 


5  658  00 
900 


1.04318 
3.377  55 
1.45100 
2  720  37 

44100 
464  00 


1000 


252M 


17.0ni7 

76  00 
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0'|ani2ilion  or  Indrvidull  F<iin| 


Oo 

Do 

Oo 

I>o 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 
Mjrcn  tof  Lite  Inc  P  0  Boi  90300  Wisn>r>|ton  DC  ?0090 
Hico  Mitcolonjo   1666Conn«l'Cul  «w,  NW  MOO  Wjsn,n|ior  OC  J0009 
luIWi  «  Mamwart   llb6  Ibtti  Si    m  lUOl  WaHinjion  OC  20005 
Mitiow  i  Comgani   166'  K  StfftI  l«W  1480  INa-,n<njign  DC  20006 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Milham  C  Matganlit 
Claino']  H  Maiguii 

Do 
Cairx'ine  A  MarsKall  ?001  M  Sireel 

Oo 


i;4/  Pjfini,,,,,,,,  A«    m»  3ns  fir  Wajfiiniton  DC  20006 
13S0  ConnKliCul  •vtnuc  m  1200  Mailiin|ion  OC  20036 


I  KKjsninelon  OC  2O036 


'(  MO  21202 


Mariano  Pmoih  Counwi  231  E   Ba^timorf  Sirf-- 
Anna  M  Mascfimo   !015  IBm  Sltd  IWrWairi,'; 

Arthur  K  Mason   1220  19in  SIrMI  NW  1/00  Wav    .       36 

Scon  0  Mason  IS3i  Oronoco  Aiaanitr<a.  VA  22314 

Neo  W  MassH  299  Par>  Awnoe  13tn  fi«r  Ne»  Yorii  tn  lOlH 

lames  0  Mass<e  13i;FSl'eel  mi  1400  Masn<n|ion  OC  20004 

Noel  0  Matcnel!   1001  Scmi  Si    1123  S.i»tr  Spring  MO  20910 

Claries  D  Matmews   1 120  G  Street  NW  1900  WasK'ngion  DC  20005 

(Kiiiiam  C  Malta   1700  Cennsrivan'a  Avenue  IWr  Wasru.igior  DC  20006 

Micnaei  I  l*A<!ami   1 '/t  [»e  Si'eel  HW  IIOOO  Wasinjrin   OC  20CO6 

McAuiiite  Nelly  i  Ra"apiii   1341  G  Si'fel  **  2ricl  fiw  Was'iglon  DC  20005 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 
Chan«  McBr<De  Associates  inc   l/JU  M  bueel  NW  1800  Masnmgton  DC  20036 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 
Kaineone  S  McCarter  1015  I5lh  Siretl  mtWasAinjion  DC  20005 
Steoiien  McConne"   1?34  G  Sfeei  l»W  FiUri  Fioo'  Wn'ijion  OC  20005 
Moii»  McCormicH   1104  Oia  QuiC  Roa3  RoseT-oi"  P«  ;-iC10 
Toon  McCracwn   115b  bin  Si-eet  m  i;ic  «aiii  igijn  OC  20005 
)o^n  H  McCulcrieon  II  240  9ti>  Street  W  WasHinglon  DC  20002 
Carol  A  McOaiS  655  15tn  Street  KM  (350  l«lasii<ngton  DC  20005 
Charles  I  McDermotl    1155  Connecticut  A«e    KW  Wash"-!-"  "''  '"" 
Darnell  McDermotl   1155  Connecticut  A»e  Hl#  IbOO  Wj 
Marianne  McDermotl,  1350  Ne»  Yorn  Avenue  m  #615  Aj 
IK*  McDonald  9CI  15lh  Street  HM  1700  Wasnmjion  D(.  ...-:  .i:; 
Patric.a  C  McG.nnis  Francis  McGmms  t  Dees  1000  Fiotomac  SI    NW  1401  Washington.  DC  20007 
Sheryi  Peterson  McGratn  919  18lh  Street  IWI  Washmgion  DC  2C006 
Ph.11,0  McGuire,  1225  Eye  Sireel  m  illOO  Wasnmgton  OC  20005 
Pooert  Mclntyre   1313  I  St    MW  Masn.ngion  DC  20005 


.16 
,3005 


Mclntyre  Kahn  &  Kiuse  Co    LPA    The  Galleria  &  Tourers  At  Erieview  1301  East  Nimn  i 
Gerald  I  McKieman  2200  Mill  Road  Aleiandna  VA  22314 
Bernard  A  McKmnon   175' N  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036 


IIOOC  Wasnnjrjn  DC  20005 
I  *a^tiinjie'>  DC  ::::5 


•800  Wjsni^iilon  DC  20001-1431 


Palncn  M  McUin   1000  Vermont  Avenue 
Lindsay  Mclaugwm   1133  15th  Street 
Michael  R  McLeoo   1  MassKhuselts  Ave 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 
Nancy  I  McLernon  816  Connecticut  Avenue  IW   ;•"  F  jor  Wjinnjion  DC  20006 
lara  McManon   1025  Connect-Cut  Avenue  NW  11200  Wash. ngton  K  20036 
Thomas  E  McMahon   11718  Bowman  Green  Drive  Reston  VA  22090 
Molly  McMorrow   1350  I  Street  m  1840  Washington  DC  20005 
Larry  McNickie  901  E  Street  NW  1500  Washington  OC  20004-2873 
John  A  McOuaid   1008  N  Randoich  Street  S-103  A/lmglon  VA  22201 
Mary  T  McSoriey  300  5lh  Street.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 
Leslie  S  Mead  50  F  Street  TM  1900  Washington.  DC  20001 
loseoh  F  Meadoo  7307  Baltimo<e  Avenue  1112  College  Part.  MO  20740 
lames  Meadows  600  Congress  Ave    11360  Ausim  IX  78701 
lames  Gregory  Means  6252  15th  Place  Arlington.  VA  22205 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 
Medtronic  Inc   555  13th  St  NW  Suite  1260  East  Washington.  OC  20O04 
Stewart  C  Megaw   1155  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20036 
Larry  Mehlhall.  23  N  Scott  127  Sheridan  W»  82801 
Michelle  Me«r   2001  S  Sireel  NW  (520  Washington  OC  20009 
Stanley  Meierleid  4  World  Trade  Center  New  Yom  NT  10048 
I  Reese  Meisinger.  1575  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  200O5 


EmoioyerTCKnt 


iM»  ■:^n"  ri*v»,4,i,i  fiHaina 


American  Assn  oi  Colleges  ol  Osteocathic  Medicme 

American  College  ol  Foot  Surgeons 

American  lithotrigsy  Society 

American  Soc  tor  Gastrointestinal  Endoscopy 

American  Soc  ci  Anesthesiologists 

American  Soc  ol  Clmicai  Pathology 

American  Ux  ol  Hematology 

American  Llroiogcai  Assn/Amr  Assn  at  Clinical  Urologists 

Health  Industry  Manufacturers  Assn  IHMEl 

Health  Industry  Manulacturers  Assn  IKX) 

Helen  Kei«r  National  Center 

International  Society  lor  Cardiovascular  Surgery/Soc  Vas  Sur 

Merc*  Sha'O  if^^  Oohme 

National  Ass'    '  '-    :'.  ^--"ters 

National  Co.1  •  System  Disorders 

National  He^  .  •' s" 

Nl  InduSt'iei 

Reco'd  ng  lor  the  Bimd  Inc 

Research  Safety  on  Alcoiioirsm 

Rorer  Pharmaceutical  Company 

Federation  Icr  American  Immigration  Reform 
American  Sugaiseet  Gioerers  Assn 
C.ty  of  Venice  Florida 
CoaMion  to  Keeg  Aiasta  Oil 
Coaiiicn  to  Repeal  the  Wright  Amendment 
End  Notch  OiSC'immation 
National  Socery  ot  Fund  Raising  iMCutives 
Town  of  LongScat  l**y 
OcciOentai  Chem-ca'  Cot 
AssK<at'On  ol  America  s  PubK  Television  StaliOfis 
Ch  lOren  s  Television  Worlishoo 

Capitoiine  International  Croup.  Ltd  (For  Proteilional  Lawn  Care  Assn  ol  Amer- 
ica) 
Capitoiine  International  Croup  ltd  (Fo' Scott  Paper  Companyi 

Conference  ol  State  Bant  Supervisors 

Roe.r(  Ha:  .f  M   f  i  C"esi  (for  Ajjn  Of  The  United  States  Armyi 
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'  iJ^J-3 
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rca  Inc 
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■■an  System 

Dej    /< 
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:n  Authority 

Nat' 

'■vices  Inc 

St  V 

Ame 

«•'  Co  Inc 

Am.' 
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"gy  Council 

Car. 
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,-rCo 

Cor 
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Co 
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:o  of  New  »o 

Genr 

HNSi 

he 

Lou'. 

.ce» 

O»foic  i 

Seaiasna  Co(p 

T.jrtocs 

fligjIilVI 

D.St  net 
■   :  Corp 

Yortl  Inc 


'"  Assn 

■ompany 
---:-.    f IS  United 
Naiiunai  Tatoayers  Ur-ion 
Blue  Cross  I  B'ue  Sh*id  Assn 

W|.,|.  v.- ■.■"'-■    He 

Cas' 

Re\:  «8njj»m«iii  Inc  (For  Greeting  Card  Assnl 

lao  V  "  -  '       ,  'o'Bl 

Ca  ■ 

Amf 

Handj..-.  CvH.-i-  I.-; 

Citi»ns  to<  laa  luslte 


•  ;  •  ■   ■  ■  ii     .j.f  I  Agricultural  Implement  Workers 
n:«a-  i  Biewiti   Ini  .H>  Federation  tor  Intercoilegiale  fairness  L  Eguity) 
ILWU 

MclecC  Wa'>-s;n  i  M "»-  'fr  A-f-rjn  A5t-  rf  C~5  t-surersi 
Mclf  •  ■•■    •  ■.  ■^  '•■ 

Mclf       •    • 
Mclf-  ■  •■■    • 
Mcleod  *4U..-Si.-.  6  V 
Mcleod  Watliinson  4  v 
Mcleod  Wan-nson  i  V 


'■■•-utaclurers  Inc) 
oaSie  Home  Financing) 


V  ....  iSiler  Authority) 
Mcleod  Wattmson  &  Miner  (for  State  ot  Fio<>da  Cfpartmenl  of  Citrus) 
Mcter>«  Wan.nson  i  M.n.-  rfn,  uniifd  Egg  Producers) 
Orgj    .  -fitlOfll) 

Hej'' 

NatL    ■    ;  V  .   -  -.r 

Raisic^.  ".--i  u.T'.;j.-( 
American  Assn  ol  Homes  for  ttie  Aging 
Intermodai  Marketing  Assn 
American  Osteooalhic  Aasn 
National  Council  of  farmer  Cooperatives 
United  Jttion  for  Animals.  Inc 
Capital  Networn  System  Inc 
BP  America  Inc 
Cenlerioi  Energy  Ccrp 

Environmental  Ha/aids  Managerr-ent  Inst  lute 
National  Assn  ot  Cnemcai  Recyciers 
Salomon  Brothers 
Systech  Environmental  Cotpoialion 

Waste  Management  Inc 
Sierra  Ciu5 

Consumers  Union  of  U  S  .  Inc 
New  Voni  Mercantile  Eichange 
American  Soc  ot  Assn  Euculives 


Receipts 


1  666  00 

2  500  00 

3  000  00 

2  500  00 
8  000  00 
5  000  00 
1000  00 

5  500  00 
2100000 

3  0X00 
250  00 

4  500  00 
1000  00 
2  000  00 

4  00000 

6  000  00 
100000 
2  000  00 

538  00 


793  40 

2  920  50 
2/0  00 

8  750  00 

210  00 

2  362  50 


120000 

3  000  00 
6  000  00 
1. 000  00 
7.000  00 

4  200  00 
7.750  00 

812  00 
B  019  79 
1000  00 

300  00 


Eipenditures 


2  337  73 


937  50 

45  36 

1  850  00 

36  OC' 

975  00 

43  00 

1  900  00 

43  00 

225  00 

1000 

1000  00 

10  00 

3  000  00 

11913 

3  989  00 

296  80 

12  272  50 

2  515  2C 

394  00 

I25OO0 

10  00 

2.375  00 

750  00 

1000  00 

3000  00 

3  000  00 

1000  00 

2  250  00 

7.50000 

673  8? 

2.250  00 

2.25000 

6  00000 

7  000  00 

572  82 

3  000  00 

9171 

6.00000 

634  9; 

4  500  00 

283  48 

4  500  00 

405  4C 

2,200  00 

58  20 

a  100  00 

6.137  55 

6.00000 

59127 

2  56600 

3  20000 

150  00 

3  294  50 

7  750  00 

JJOOOO 

2  500  00 

1.32181 

3  550  00 

632  78 

1875  00 

40  000  00 

34  612  81 

250  00 

6.000  00 

ll.!05  75 

15  000  00 

15  59815 

414  27 

lO.OOOOO 

267  81 

3.684  00 

8  250  00 

5  625  00 

1706  09 


339  23 


16100 
586  24 

3019  79 


O'jar  zaiion  or  I'i3i«idu3l  Fmrg 


E^^ioyt'  C  I 


'.-,}'  B   M'  -.  -jf  tJt  Nf"  Wasr^g'D"  l-et\  Aieiand'ia  VA  22314 

i:--  B   Mf-:»rha     Mai  -  T:«et  gti-  i  li-.r  ttjt^nn  BelMehem  PA  18018  . 

"J.   H  Mf-jf-   PO  D-awe'  :C26b  C'l-f-sDo-o  NO  27404 

V.  .  D   Mf-',sf    -III  Cf-'e-  8  Jg  :."";  ii::  St  Pa„;  MN  55144-1000 

Out  :   MP-  -  444  HcT  Ca:  toi  Sireel  N£  S..  le  232  Wasnngton.  DC  20001 

"13  :,  ,;  Mf-      .9:;  L  5'    NW  l?60  Washigto'   DC  20C36 

:  -,  -  t  111.-.--,..  <95  s  Cj;  'c  S'    SW  a^.'D  Wasn.ngton  DC  20003 

;-.    M   «»(.-    ttP5"W  NW  Wasf.r,i>o'.  OC  ?(J036 
M   bd-^  Meye'   5D;  .9in  Sireel  NW  Wasi.-glon  DC  20006 
Nicho'as  Meyers   1400  «  Sueel  NW  Was^'ng!on,  OC  20005 
Joh'  L  Mica  3C5  East  Ca;  toi  Sfeel  5£  Washington.  DC  200C3 

Oo 

Do  

Dc  

Dc 
Michael  G  M 
la'.'.  b  V  :'i 
.  ■ ;  V  -.  , 
-.  »  V   .-    b 
,,-.■  .e  .   M  i.: 
M' J'^  Tlc-3 
Mitai  Boo*  M 
Ca^es  R  M  ni 


naes  PO  Boi  150-160  Atlanta  GA  30315  

a->  59:?  Gm-S»  St-eei  Bfiifsaa  MD  20817 
-  ^.   If*   ■-'  i    A,.'    f:^  DC  20031 

«-po-  Washington  DC  20041 
:.  Wa;'  ngton,  DC  20006 
!••  _•■«•   NVi   lUOOIlOOOWasf.nglon.  DC  20005-2000 
..  ',   •■  :-De  Maiulactuimg  Co  PO  Bok  508  Belleville.  II  62222 
W  ma  ■  -i'.'u-   DC  20005  , 


NA 


f  e- S  M  le.   1320  19lh  St'ef   KVi  As" -^'or   DC  20036      

:  Ca-  e  M  '€•   ;;4C  Connec'  :.'  »*    IM  a',:;  Washington  DC  20036 

,f-.,  '   w   .-   ,  -    Vi-   ,-  tv.    ••>  I :.    New  Yc'k  NY  10017 

Ma      r    M    >-■    ,   v     .-..■■.  kjf     •►.  Aas-- -gton.  DC  20001-1431 

p>->aA  M   f     ,;,  .;■-  .' ee:   NVi  rta;- -gtor  DC  20006-2596 

'•■'ilf  V   '■    .424  161h  SI    NW  •604  Washington  DC  20036     . 

M    .   1  »  ,x  ates  Hams  N  .  2111  Wilson  Blvd  .  «531  Arlington.  VA  22201-3008 


.  -.>  M    gw.  IM?  SW  Troon  Ciicle  Pjim  City,  a  33490 

Am(  J  Ml!  r.an  2200  Mill  Road  Aleiandna  VA  22314  .  

Mint2  Levm  Cohn  Ferns  Giovsky  t  Popeo  PC    701  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  1900  Washington.  OC  20004 

Do  

Do  „ 

Stacey  I  Mobiey,  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  t900  Washington.  DC  20006  .._ ___ 

Dav.fl  T  Modi   1875  Eye  Street  NW  177^  Was"  r-gior  DC  20006 

Micaei  Monroney  470  LEnfant  Pia.'a  SW  East  BjiB.ng  »7112  Washington  DC  2CC24 

James  M  Montgomery   1455  Pen-isyivan  a  Ave    NW  «600  Washington  OC  20004 

Aiberl  W  Moore  7901  Westpark  Drive  Mclea-  VA  22102 

Frank  B  Moore   3003  Butterlieid  Road  Oak  Brock  IL  60521 

OOie  Moore   1156  15rhSt    NW  11015  Wasningion  OC  20005 

Laura  Moorhead   1156  IStn  S'  ef  N*  a:.^;  Washington  DC  20005 

Randall  B  Moorhead   1300  l  :•"•   x*i   i :  ;.'0t  Washington  OC  20005 

ReOerl  J  Moran   1120  G  Street  NW  l-      Ai-.-  -fon  DC  20005 

ludlh  Morehouse   1700  N  MoofeSlr..'  t       .     .' :2209 

Ge-a.e  0  Moms  555  New  Jersey  Ave    N*  a-  •    ,:i   DC  20001 

Joseph  Mon.s   1101  15th  St'ff  m   •       Ai>-  nur.  OC  20005 

lorn  C  Morris   1776  Eye  Strec'   fVi  •  . ;  Aashmgton.  DC  2D006 

William  Morris.  1737  H  Stree'   N«  *k-    i'-^   DC  20006 

James  W  Morrison  Ir    815  Corneclici;'  A<t    NW  aSOO  Washington  OC  20006 


11100  Washington  OC  20006 


Do 
Mark  I   Mor-.son   1825  Eye  Si'eel 

Cheryl  0  Morton   1330  Connecticut  Ave    NW  1300  Washington.  DC  20036 
Michael  L  Morton  910  16lh  Street  NW  1402  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do 
Russell  N  Mosher  950  N  Cietie  Rd    1160  Arlington  VA  22203 
Ge-aid  I  Mossmghotf   1100  15th  Street  NW  1900  Washington.  DC  20005 
Thomas  0  Mouiton  li    1275  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  1400  Washington.  OC  20004 

An' Mulligan   1730  M  Street  •♦NWas^i-si:'-   DC  :3C36  ._ 

Rstien  J  Mulligan  655  15th  Sfeet  NW   !;•:[  Was-mgtor  DC  20005  

A;:;.-  f    M.,ll.n  )r    lilPowde-"      Re    Ma»'ar:    MA  01754 

Dai.e'  J  Murphy  2300  N  Sfef  NW  f.:  Wss^  -jion  OC  20037 

la-f5  iackscn  Murphy   1720  i  S'^eei  NW  I'.i-  F.x'  Washington.  DC  20006 

Pa.   T  M.'Dhy  PO  Boi  619500  Dallas  T»  75261 

M>  ga'ei  P  Mu'ray  One  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.  1800  Washington,  DC  20001 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 


p»'e-  C  Mye'S   50  f  Street 
ta-ie.  Nadash   777  14th  SI 


t90C  Wssiington.  DC  20001  

I  Washington.  K  20005         

jonn  Francis  Nash  Jr .  1100  Connecticut  Ave  NW  I130C  Washington  DC  20036  ,     . 

National  Alwrtion  Rights  Action  League   1 10 i  U'l' Sfeet   NW  5th  floor  Washington.  DC  20005  

National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Assn   ll55  15ir^St    NW  Washington  OC  20005  .   . 

Nai.onai  Assn  lor  the  Seii-Empioyeo  INASE;   575  R.Ichie  Roaa  Cap.toi  Heights  MD  20743  -    - 

Nal.onal  Assn  to'  StKk  Ca'  Au'i  Rac  ng  inc  iNASCARi   PO  Boi  26765  1801  Volusia  Avenue  Oaylona  Beach,  a  32115- 
,■'875 

Naiionai  Assn  ot  Chair  D'ug  Stores  In:   PC  Boi  1417. D49  Aleiandna  VA  22313      

Na'.ca!  Assn  0' feoe'a  Employees   1140  hW  6;vd  Street  I3G1  Oklahoma  City  01(73116 
Na'c-3   Ass-  0'  HcTie  Bl  de's  ot  the  US    li'n  4  M  Sis    NW  Wash  ngton  DC  20005 
Ha'ic-a   ks- :' i^oepe-oe-^i  Coi.eges  i  Unive'sl.es   122  C  St    NW  1750  Washington  OC  20001 
Na'o-a   Asi'  5' L.iif  Ca-ie-s   :0C  moana  Ave    NW  Washington   DC  20001 

Na'iL-a  fc',- :•  Ma.ga-ne  Ma-.'ac'uiT's   1101  15th  St    NW.  #202  Washington  DC  20005  

Ha^ic-a   A-s- :•  Mo^gage  B'Ckfs   NAME     706  E  Bell  Road  »101  Phoemi  A2  85022  

Nv --a  A5S-  :•  Rra   Esiaif  irvesiiTifR!  Tusis  Inc    1129  20th  St    NW  #705  Washington.  OC  20036 
N..  :-a' Air  :•  w-.a;  G-jwers  4i5  2nc  51    NE  1300  Washington  DC  20002  

At';T,cPiie  Dea-e-s  Ass-  6400  Weslpan  Dr.ve  Mclean  VA  22102 

Bee- Wholesalers  Assn   ?:05  leestL'g  P  ke  11600  Falls  Church  VA  22041  ., 

CalJ.e  Television  Assn   Inc    1 ';«  Massac'uselts  Ave    NW  Wash-ngton  DC  20036     

Coal  Assn   1130  17tn  Si'eer  NW  Was'-gtoi  DC  20036 


■  :-i 


Xi 
Na' 
Na- 

Na'  pna 


cna 
o-^a' 


Nal.onal  Coa!.tion  tor  AOortion  P'oviOe's  (NCAP;   1225  19lh  Street  NW  #200  Washington.  DC  20036 
Na'ionai  Coalition  tor  Marine  Corse-valio"   nc   5Dlt  Paulsen  Street  1243  Savannah  GA  3U05 
Nalic'8!  Comm  of  Cities  i  Slates  lo'  Airime  Se-»ice  I'ansooialion  Biog    •417  St  Paul,  MN  55156 

Na'icna' Community  Action  founsa'on   Inc   JlOCMSl'eel  NW  »6G4A  Washington  DC  20037 

Na'icrai  Council  ot  Farmer  Coopeialives  50  F  Street  NW  •90C  Washington  DC  20001  

Education  Assn   1201  16th  St    NW  Was"  ngton  DC  20036  

tar-  ly  Planning  i  ReptOucive  Hea  •"  Assn   Inc   122  C  St .  NW.  «380  Washington  DC  20001     

Fee  0'  Business  and  ProifSS.:-a  Womt-  s  CiuOs  2012  Massachusetts  Ave    NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Fooc  P'ocessors  Assn   |4: ,  Ne»  »;-«  Ave-uf  NW  aaCO  Washington.  DC  20005     

Fo'egn  T'aoe  Counc  I   he    I,' 'C  Ave-. e  :' t^e  S^e-icas  New  York  N*  10020        ..„_ „ 

Glass  Ass"  8200  G'eensScr:  D- rt   »•:;  M:Lear   VA  ?:;d?  

Grocers  Assn   1825  Sa^jei  Mo'se  D've  Reslc-   VA  ::09C  - - 

K-nitwea-  h  Spotswear  Ass-   386  Pa'k  Avenue  Scuf  New  Yci  NY  10016  - 

tfag.e  :•  Postnaslers  ol  the  U  S    1023  Notn  Royai  Street  Aieiandna.  VA  22314    .-- 

M;':-  s's  Assn  6678  Per;bo-h  RoaC  Dane  Wl  53529 

MoirsDCs  Conn  ot  Accus  1500  Skokie  Boulevard  Suite  101  NorthBrook.  II  60602  

Mu"   Housing  Council   1250  Connecticut  Ave    NW  •620  Washington  DC  20036     , , 

Pes;  Control  Assn  8100  Oak  St  Dunn  Lonng  VA  22027  _ 

P-  nt.rg  Eouipment  t  Supplies  Assn  Inc   1899  Preston  White  Drive  Reston,  VA  22091  

Na'  0^3'  R.'ie  Assr  c'  Amenta   16Cu  Rhode  Isanc  Ave    NW  Washmg-on  OC  20036  

Nat«r.a:  Rura:  HOuSing  Coalition.  122  C  Sfeet  NW  »875  Washington  DC  20001     


Na' 

Na 

Na' 

Na' 

Na 

Na 

Naticna 

Nationa 

Malic^a 

Na'x-a 

Na 


;-3 

c^a 
c-a 


Soc  ety  '0-  Hu-na-  Rescu'sf  Management 

Union  Pacific  Corp 

Real  Es'ale  Management  Companies 

3M  

F-eedoT  LoEitiy  

Ma'ch  0'  Dimes  S.rth  Detects  fountutwi  . 

Van  Fleet  Associates 

Union  ot  Concerned  Scientists    . 

Aluminum  Assn.  Inc 

Afne'ican  Psych, atric  Assn 

Assoc  ateo  Industries  of  Florida 

Central  fio"Oa  Research  Part 
G'eate'  Orandc  Aviation  Authority 
Ha'ns-RF  Communications 
HviOe  Shipping,  Inc 

FeOfated  Oept  Stores  Inc 

Ch  lOren  s  De'ense  Fund 

Ame'ican  Newspape'  Put'isners  Assn 

BP  America  Inc 

New  York  Mercantile  Eichange  (NYMEX; 


National  Assn  ot  Realtors 
Cente'  tor  Responsive  Politics 

Faeg'e  S  Benson  iFo'  Church  Alliance)  -..,.... 

Lead  Industries  Assoc  a'on  Inc  

Mcleod  Watmnson  &  Miiier  (for  Coalition  to'  Af'o'daOie  Home  Financing) 
W.idemess  Soc  ety 

Consumer  feoeration  o'  America  -. 

Aaa  Software  Aii.ance  (ASA;  _ 

Ame'ican  Council  en  International  Personnd tdOP) 

Home  Insurance  — 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co       

American  Trucking  Assns  Inc  

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn  

Hcughlon  Mitfiin  Company  , .. 

National  Cat)ie  Television  Assn  Inc  ... , 

E  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co  

Georgia-Pactic  Corp  

Citizens  fO'  a  Sound  Economy 


Joseph  E  Seagram  &  Sons.  Inc  ... 
NMTBA 

Waste  Management.  Inc  ^ 

JC  Penney  Co.  Inc   - 

NCR  Corp  ._ 

Ncnr  American  Philips  Corp 

National  Ocean  Industries  Assn  ... 

Boeing  Company 

American  FeO  of  Teachers 

National  Assn  of  Marga'ine  ManulKtufvfS 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co 

Roge-s  &  Wells  IForOinard  Refinery) 

ARA  Services   Inc  

Mof  spr  Associates  (fo'  Blue  C-oss  &  Blue  ShieW  «ssn)   

Lockheea  Corp  

Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manu'acturers  Assn  

Florida  Sugar  Cane  League  mc  ^ 

Ro  Grande  Valley  Sugar  Growers  

American  Boiler  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc 
Pharmaceutical  Manu'acturers  Assn 

Pac'.c  Teiesis  G'Oup  

League  oi  Women  Voters  ot  the  United  States     — 

B'ue  C'css  S  Blue  Shield  Assn  ™ . 

V    :   ,  i  ;t- :-(  Ltd  (For  California  Energy  Co.  tK) 

1-.     .■  4  a.-?my  ol  Actuaries  — 

Ca'ei  Pp'-:e.~  Geo  


M.ipcc  Walk  "SO-  i  M.iier  (Fc  American  Assn  ot  Crop  Insurers)   

McLeoo  Walkinsor,  J,  Miner  (For  Coalition  tor  AttorOaOle  Home  Financing) 

Mcleod  Watkinson  &  Mnier  (fo'Gene'a  Mms) 

Mcleod  Watkinson  &  MiHei  (For  National  Muk  Producers  Fedi ration) 

McLeod  Watkinson  &  Miller  (For  National  Rural  Telecoin  Auo) 

farm  Credit  Council  — ^ 

National  Assn  of  Realtors  -. „ — 

Milliken  i  Companf  


Njtional  Fed  ol  Business  &  Professional  Womens  Cluts 


lO  UUU  UU 

5  000  00 


80000 


1,069  54 


55100 
8.000  00 

1.526  00 
336  00 

3  497  65 

10  96200 

301120 

2.499  00 
1.000  00 
9.000  00 

15.000  00 
1.89100 

7.500  00 

2  41500 

1.125  00 
1.27500 


4.000  00 

1575  00 

336  00 

19  377  30 

1.800  00 

7  799  98 

31.623  27 

2  000  OO 

500  00 


100  OO 
1.000.00 

15.000  00 
2  793  67 
2,891  00 

26.500.00 


324  00 

220  00 

44800 

8.00000 
5.00000 

50  00 
16  50000 


57,971  45 

492  904  00 
6.810.21381 

16^47800 

3^500  00 

1.922  809  00 

107  436  17 

1.539.24131 

15  360  00 

52.124  92 

4  4 

84.75168 

9.12888 

24.10287 

131.81100 

600  00 

46.860  00 

5.000  00 

3.000  00 


5.000  00 
47.26013 


ZU.ia.47 
ZJtMt 


7S.0O 


13.749  99 

2.700  00 

1.006  50 

25  00 

3,007  00 

907  74 

3O0O  00 

600  00 

3.000  00 

250  00 

3.00O  00 

350  00 

3,000  00 

550  00 

2.000  00 

25000 

4  636  62 


360  75 

926  31 
530  00 

798  65 

175  19 
475  46 

250  00 

17148 


KM 
586  24 


1.030  00 


2825 
192  00 


474  13 
47169 


27  50 


320  99 


3.25000 

21.91527 

56  00 

26.082  22 


14«.S«809 

57.491  00 
133.553.38 

lS.39Sil 

10.025  00 
25.350  00 
14.01102 
107  436  17 
17.992  32 
2  814  72 
33  668  52 


7  894  84 

24.102  87 
959  00 

15,142  00 
600  00 

46  860  00 
7  000  00 
1685  71 
2  674  93 

3C.164  00 
5  000  00 

8.966.10 


3nXM 
IJKtM 


12324 


CONGRESSIONAI    RFCORD  ~  HOISE 


May  20,  1992 


May  20,  1992 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


12325 


Orimijition  or  lni)iyi()ual  Filmg 


H««inji  Ru'ai  Irtlt'  Camera  Imn    1630  Dulw  Si    4tH  Floot  Atojndni,  y«  22314.3465 
Nationji  Ia<;3>»<.  Umon   325  fynns^vanu  Aw    Sf  Washmglon,  DC  20003 
Nai'onai  I  rs  Oti'fi  t  RetftaOers  Assn   1250  lit  SVtt\  m  1400  Wasii'inton  OC  20005 
lalKWai  louf  *ssn  Inc   546  f  Mj.n  Strwl  tomjlon  KY  40508 
National  Vtnlure  Cao'lai  Asuciatm   1655  N  Fort  M«yer  Or ,  1700  Vlin|ton  V*  22209 
lime  Naiiviflad   1000  16t^  SlrMt  mi  1810  Wasb.nglon  OC  20036 
Maijtai  Gas  Supoi*  Ass",  1 129  20lh  St  nw  4300  Wasliinjton,  DC  20036 
»i's-  G  Seas  2027  Maisacnuatts  »w    NW  Wasliington  DC  20036 
MKo  NMce  K    1050  17tti  Strwl  m  Wayiiniton  DC  20036 
Do 

Oo 

Do 
Sliirtw  Nett,  555  13th  Street  NW  I300W  Wjsnmilor  OC  20004 
Neil!  (  ComMiiy.  Inc.  tli  Conn«ticul  Ave   m  MOO  Mash>n|ton  OC  20006 
Do 

Oo  

Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Oo  

0* ...- 

k — 

Ot..,. 
QmlM  V.  Neiun    ;  Massacnusfii    i<»    -m   i-    :  l*»shin|lon,  DC  20001-1431 

Do 
Umrw  Nelson   801  Pfnns»ivama  A»e    5£  Kar  -jto"  DC  20003 
iMda  I  Nertevan    1103  I5in  S!    NW  1900  Wasi>:ngton  DC  20005 
jvunoer  NetcnvoioOotl  1301  Connecticut  Aw  .  1200  Wajnmiton  DC  20036 
louts  M  Nevins   1500  K  Street  NW,  1200  WiSliinlon.  OC  20005 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Daniel  I  Nickeison  2000  L  St ,  WW,  (200  Wasnmgion  DC  20036 
Da»id  P  Nicoii   1341  C  Street  KH  9tn  Floor  Washington  OC  20005 
Nicholas  K  Niemann  One  Central  Part  Piaia  11100  Omaha  NC  68102 

Do 
Alan  NissaiM   1133  I5in  Street  NW  1640  Washington,  DC  20005 
Niuin  Hargraw  Devans  t  Doyle  One  Ihomas  Circle  MW  1800  Washingt04i  OC  20005 
lames  A  Noone  1250  ConoKticut  Awnue,  fM  1318  Washington  OC  20036 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
RoOeri  I  Nooter  600  Maryland  Awnue  SW  1800  Washington  OC  20024 
North  American  Telecommunications  Assn  2000  M  St    NW  1550  Washington  OC  20036 
Nussbaum  I  WaiO  One  Ihomas  Circle  NW  1200  Washington  DC  20005 

Do 
iac>  0  Nutter  II  608  Massachusetts  Aw    NE  Washington  DC  20002 
Da«iO  S  OBryon   1555  Connecticut  Aw    m  1308  Washington.  DC  20036 
Richard  I  OConneii  Richard  T  OConiWi  t  Associates.  Inc  3208  trawler  Street  Fairtai  VA  22030 

Do 
OaviO  0  Connor  1129  20tn  Street.  IM  1600  Washington  DC  20036 
O'Connor  t  Hannin  1919  Pennsylvinia  Aw   NW  fSOO  Washington  DC  20006 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Dnise  M  O'Oonneil  1875  Eye  Street  NW  1775  Washington  DC  20006 
I  Oinm  Ofliheily  1625  ».'■    -nt  i     ■    w.ishmgton  DC  20006 

Sean  B  OHollaren.  555  13t^       -     na       >  450  West  ColumOia  Soujre  Washington  DC  20004 
lanel  OKKlle   1200  17th  Sl"»'   w  A:       jton  DC  20036 
KolKKen  OLeaiy  700  13lh  Street  NW  rMO  Washington  DC  20005 
law  Offices  ol  lohn  ONeai  PC    1455  Pennsylvania  Aw    NW  11200  Washington  DC  20004 
Jolin  r  ORourlw.  1129  20th  Street  IM  1500  Washington  DC  20036 

Oo         

Oo  

lana  R  Oa»ley.  1776  I  Str»e»  NW  4275  Washington  DC  20006 

OeaOal  t  0  Leary  P  C    1612  K  St    FM  11400  Washington  OC  20006 

Kjm  M  Otw;   102O  19th  Street.  NW  1700  Washington  OC  20036 

Neil  H  Olien   1776  K  Street  NW  4600  Washington  OC  20006 

lynnea  I  Olsen  400  North  Washington  Street  Aieiandna  VA  22314 

Ronald  S  Opoenheimer.  4  World  Trade  Center  Ne*  Tark  NY  10048 

Oopenheimei  WoiM  i  Donnelly  1020  19th  Street  MOO  Washington  DC  20036 

Oocerman  Heins  i  Paguin   1300  I  Street  NW  •480C  Washington  DC  20005 

Charles  I  Orasm   1225  Eye  Street  m  41100  Washington  DC  20005 

Organi/ation  of  Professional  Employees  ol  USOA  Rm   1414  5  Building  US  DepI  ol  Agriculture  WisHmgton  OC  20250 

Elvira  I  Oriy   1150  Connecticut  Aw  .  MN  4500  Washington  OC  20036 

Oavid  S  Ostertiout   1825  [ye  Street  IM  41100  Wasliiii|ton.  DC  20006 

Kan  Oltosen  208  G  Street  NE  Washington  DC  20O02 

Do 
Wiiham  I  Owens   1745  Klferson  Davis  Highway  1511  Arlington  VA  22202 
Pagoms  (  Donnelly  Grouo  Inc   1620  Eye  Street.  FM  1202  Washington,  DC  20006 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Gtn  Palast   1313 1  St    IM  Washington,  DC  20015 
Brian  Pallasch   1575  Eye  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20005 
Stephen  I  Paradise  1800  K  Street  NW  11 100  Washington  DC  20006 
Nancy  I  ParW,  5410  Groswnor  Lane  1100  Bethesda  MO  20814  212? 


EmjioyerTCiient 


Nafiyidad  Associates  (For  Pinlippmt  Emtassyl 

leadership  Conference  on  Civn  Rights 

Neece  Cator  (  AssKiales  IFor  Am«>Kan  Industrial  Hyiiene  Assnl 

Neece  Cator  t  Associates,  inc  (For  Association  of  Small  Business  Dewiooment 

Centersi 
Neece  Cator  i  Associates  Inc  iForNalanai  Small  Business  United) 
Neece  Cato'  t  Associates  Inc  (For  National  Venture  Capital  AssKiationi 
Interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  of  Amenca 
Amertan  Methanol  Institute 
General  Eieclnc  Industrial  and  Power  Systems 
Cowrnmenl  ol  lamaica 
Islamic  RepuBliC  of  Pakistan 
lomi  Diseases  North  General  Hospital 
Kingdom  ol  Morxco 

Puerto  Rico  Economic  Oneiopnwnt  Administration 
ReouPiiC  ol  Cameroon 
RepuOK  of  Cole  d  Ivone 
RepuPiK  of  Guinea 
Republic  of  Kenya 

Schomouig  Center  tor  Researcn  In  Biao  Cu  t-'e 
Mcleod  Wattinson  t  Miller  (For  United  Egg  Assn) 
Mcleod  Watkinson  I  Miller  (For  United  Egg  Producers) 
National  Audutw  Society 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn 
Coi  Enterprises  Inc 

thacher  Proflett  (  Wood  (For  Cape  Cod  Fiw  (>nts  Savings  Bank) 
Thacher  Proiiin  i  Wood  (forCastine  Panne's) 
Thachei  Proft.R  t  Wood  (For  Dollar  Bank.  FSB) 
Thacher  Prolfit  I  INood  (For  Emigrant  Savmgs  Bank) 
Thacher  Prott.tt  I  Wood  (For  National  Council  of  Savings  Institutions) 
Thacher  Prott.tt  t  Wood  (for  Nalionarl 
Thacher  Proffitt  t  Wood  (For  North  Side  Savings  Bank) 
Thacher  Protfin  i  Wood  (For Peoples  Westchester  Savngs  Bank) 
Thacher  Proffitt  t  i»ood  (For  Third  Federal  Savings  i  loan  Assni 
Thacher  Prolfitf  t  lAlood  (For  Ulster  Savings  BankI 
Clew:and  Clinic  Foundation 
Pn.i-D  Morris  Management  Corp 

McGiath  North  Mulim  (  Krai;  PC  IFor  Nebraska  Catholic  Conteitncel 
McCrain  North  Muiiin  I  Krali  PC  (For  Seplemberlest  Salute  to  labor.  Inc) 
American  logistics  Assn 
American  Free  Iiade  Assn 

Karaiehas  &  McCahili  (ForAllpoints  Internationa)  Inc) 
Kaiaieus  I  McCaniil  (For  Antrncan  Retirees  Assn) 
Kaiaiekas  &  McCahiii  [For  Dayco  Products  Inc.  et  at ) 
Ka'aiekas  (  McCahiii  (For  Firestone  Tire  i  Rubber  Co.  tt  ai  I 
Karaiekas  &  McCahiii  [For  Gates  Rubber  Company  et  al ) 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

American  Soc  ol  Comocsers  Authors  I  Publishers 

National  Football  league  Players  Assn 

Nutter  t  Harris  [For  Chiidrehs  Health  Systems! 

American  Assn  of  limited  Partners 

Chocolate  Manufacturers  Assn  of  the  USA 

National  Confectioners  Assn  of  the  US 

G'Oup  Health  Assn  of  America  Inc 

American  Inst  ol  Certified  Public  Accountants 

American  land  IiHe  Assn 

Ameiican  Soc  of  Cataract  I  Refracliw  Surgery 

Cil>nns  Savings  and  loan 

Health  Care  Financing  Study  Group 

Home  F  nance  Coalition  Inc 

MasterCard  International  Inc 

Morgan  Grenlell  GrOuP   PIC 

National  Apartment  A^sn 

Pacific  Teiesis  Croup 

Securities  Industry  Assn 

State  Street  Bank  t  Trust  Company 

UST 

Visa  USA  Inc 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp 

Georgia  PkiIic  Corp 

Nationa<  Foreign  trade  CoutKii 

Un.on  Pacific  Corp 

Ameccan  Psychological  Assn 
Coiumpia  Gas  Transmission  Co^ 
Nar-o")i  R'-'3i  Telecom  Assn 

••y  Assn 

jis  Industries  Assn 

Entfr^j  Se,%.ves  Inc 

Associated  Equipment  Distributors 

U  S  West  Inc 

Direct  Selling  Association 

National  Assn  pi  P<ofessional  Insurance  Agents 

New  York  Mercantie  Euhange 

Gowmment  of  Barbados 

Wesi  Publishing  Company 

Handgun  Control.  Inc 

Browning  Ferns  Industries  Inc 

Lockheed  Corpoiation 

Nl  Indusi'ies/Saroid  Corp 

U  S  Federation  ol  Small  Businesses  Inc 

Manufactured  Housmg  Institute 

Air  Products  (  Chemicais  Inc 

Americans  'or  NaKnai  Oivdend  Act  Inc 

Association  ol  High  Medicare  Hospitals 

Burroughs  WeiKonie  Co 

Coalition  tor  Quality  legal  Se\ices 

Dow  Chemical  USA 

Holiday  Inn  Cjip 

National  Assn  of  Uniform  Mtnutacturets  I  Oistntulors 

Noid  Resources  Corp 

Rowland  Cornpany 

Service  Employees  International  Union  AflCIO  ClC 

American  Soc  of  Assn  Eiecutives 

New  York  Stock  Eichang!  Iik 

American  Cong  on  Survey  i  Mjpp/Amer  S«  of  Pnuogiaminelfy 


Receipts 


26  624  00 

15,013  00 

5,797  00 

58  33100 

15  000  00 

34  300  00 

2161968 

I  500  00 


1300  00 

1,300  00 

1.000  00 

33  000  00 

60.000  00 

190  000  00 


4G.0OO  00 
100.000  00 


1485  00 
2  920  50 
2.500  00 

4  000  00 

I  220  00 
58  425  00 
5842  00 
4.845  00 
1  245  00 
16.815  00 

745  00 

5  842  00 
730  31 

1.37500 


I3«SOO 

200000 
3000  00 
2  400  00 
2  400  00 
2.400  00 
7  71300 
1840  00 
1.000  00 
2  000  00 
I5O000 
100  00 


2  520  00 


bpenditures 


35.782  00 
20  847  00 

5  797  00 
58  331  00 
74971  13 

1950  00 

30  707  60 

31960 

1.500  00 


1.300  00 
1.300  00 

3.051  39 

18159 

944105 

12  672  43 

159  09 

11770  74 

1095  97 

6  922  90 

3  517  64 

6.978  71 

2  296  31 

458  87 

48  55 

9184 

42  00 

51566 


12  00 
37  44 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 
108  00 
2  250  00 


3106  00 

13  125  00 

1415  00 

3  754  00 

1  562  00 

6  390  00 

10  875  00 

4  406  00 

3  754  00 

60000 

5.000  00 

400  00 

10.000  00 

1206  49 

3.000  00 

42  00 

410000 

155000 

455  00 

195  90 

712  60 

233  65 

207  51 

10800  00 

82  38 

916  OO 

6.000  00 

12  312  28 

63  796  62 

3  222  50 

23  00 

11537  00 

2  078  50 

2.079  68 

6.000  00 

840  67 

1 1  250  00 

150000 

7.200  00 

234  96 

48  000  00 

22.275  00 

15750  00 

30  000  OO 

376  64 

21700  00 

146  61 

29  763  50 

70  03 

6  750  00 

7.200  00 

262  69 

675  00 

300  00 

2.692  65 

1.354  50 

La-i  ly-- Pa-w    ,»'■  Cc-"ec;iCi;:  Ave    Ifw  Wasnmgitr   DC  20104      ..    . 

Pf.r,  I  ff,'    :'?tE«Si'et'   N*  4:0  Washington  DC  20006    .._ 

ia«rf^;e  Pa-15    :.:'  .i"  S\tt'   NVi  Wa-.- ngion  DC  20005  

Ht-  Pa-,.^    ,-■.;  O.K  :■■■('■   f  '•  y.    J.fianflna  VA  22314.3465 

'>  •      'I"'-      ;:    Pp--5<.--a  t.f    X*  Suite  1350  Washington  OC  20004 


-3"  Associates,  inc  233  Constitution  Avf-.f  Hi  vrasNngton  OC  20002 


Do 
Do 
Do 

Do 
Do 
Dc 
Dc 
Oo 
Oc 
Oo 
Do 
Dc 
Dc 


Dc 
Dc 

Dc 


Pa- 


Dc 

i".  N  Pa-,---    :: 
:-;  Be'  •  i  .»■  - 
.1  -  M   Pa-'c'-,.  - 
:  ;   Pa"  i;-      ..: 

-  B--t,,  I,  b?- 


f<f  St-ee!  NW  i;:OC  Vlashington  DC  20005 
,»■  'xv'^  :v3-f  '.■'f  irjii  Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84147-1 
•  f(f  S'    NV.  •:;;  Aasi'ingion   DC  20006 
:"f::ic.:  «»e    IM  »;:i3C  WasNngton  DC  20036 
*>•■,•  P'af  S'lpf'  ».  ;0C  Bai'  -nort  MO  21201 


Moiii  Paukf-    US'  Wsiions.^  Aw 
Pau   Ha'/  'g:  la^iC'sitY  i  Wa  w 


IMWaslinc'D"  DC  700: 5 
t.  C,-'-.f :■•:.'  Avf"af    » 


We-, 


!  Wi-a" 


■  &  Ga--  w 


l,50( 


i.;&3  Wasnngton.  X  20036 
Washington  OC  20036 


Pa..  Hrf-i-  Asioc.aifs  Inc   liSC  Conne;t„:„i  Ave  IM  S.. 'f  50.:  Wasnmgior  OC  20036 
Pratt  Poi-  :a  Actio-  Commi'tee   iiC  Mary.anc  Ave-uf  Nt  Was^lnglon  DC  20002 
R^isf-  H  Pearson   Hit  Ibf  Street  NW  i:::S  Washmjioi-   DC  ?Ci(iO; 
l»  Fycia'sm   I?';  Pennsyivan.a  Ave  IM  liC:  Wainngion   OC  rOOM 
Gc'Oo"  0   Pth'so"  I-     :?'5  Pennsyiva'  a  Ave    "M  Washingio'   DC  ?'jX'l  ;«01 
(  '  Pt';    ,,;;  iV"  S'-fe'  IM  !%•:  was-  rgior   ix;  ?WK): 
Nitnoia'.  ;  Penning   18C.  N  Moo'f  SiTf"  »•  igtsn  VA  2220? 
P»"von  Rea  (siatf  Assn   9'  Glastonbury  6'vc   Glastonbury  ci  KiTi 
Mani  Pei1sci-.i.ii   7t>C  San  Patic  Aw  ij  Be'ieiey  CA  94 JC: 

fs'hei  Pfif'sc'  ?o: .  5  5'   m  li::  was"  •'£•0"  OC  ?(xx-; 

G«r"Ty  C  Ppif-son    ..'k  in  S!    NW  f^::  Wash.ngion   OC  ?00':i; 

Lau'8  M    Peftrt    1  "b  in  Sl'ff    NW    »i'^  *ll'.<\infor    OC  :00Q^ 
S«sj«  M  Pettey   9C1  f  Street   NW  450C  Wasn  ngton   OC  TfXKVl  2857 
Mitchell  S  Pptt.i    l!33  Connec-icui  »w    IM  liOOC  Wash  "j'on   DC  20036 
Pefif  (  Ma-  '   M;   iJ'n  St-ef   NW  IfcK  Wasn.ngtor   DC  ?O0C; 
FVyV"  Assoc  a'f    Iik    .DCiC  Vf-mon' A.»    NW   4400  Was" -gto'   PC  20005 


D<; 


Dc 


P'la-r'acfu'.ca'  Mtnutaclurers  Assn    HOC-  I5fh  Sliee!  IM  »90C  WtsKingtor  DC  POOC) 
Lau'8  PVrs    ;  MessKniuef!  kw    IM  fSOC  WisKinfton   BC  ?«0C:   :4i 

Dc 

Oc 
Physic. ans  toi  Social  Rfsfions  biuty   lOOC  16:-  Street   NW  MIC  Washuifw  OC  ?0C3i» 
Aiann  Piccj*    1 350  I  Street  NW  MOC  Wash  ngiof  OC  200«5  .   .   . 

TueMore  M  f»-u   bJCi  Wiscons.n  Itw    IM  •450  t«nlMf»n  DC  TOCi^ 
vihiwm  A  Pie<u  4618  Chefsea  Lone  BrthrsOa  MC  20814 
Ek»M*  P  Pi««t   155  ItaHlilml  CMrt  iKkMo  MS  mi  I 
Susan  G  PikilWas  VK  i  SCM  SW  «950  Wattitifler  DC  20C24 
Jerrre,  )  Pi'rucceiic  One  Cenfa  Par*  Pia/a  II  IOC  Ofnaha  NB  66508  .-. 

Oc 
PcOfsta  Aisociates  wc   <?«  C  SfW 

Oc  


N(  Wash  ngion  K  ?«0C? 


Oc 
Dc 
Dc 

Dc  „ , 

Dc  

Oc  

StfpKen  Pohiot  bm  1 000/ 1 1880  054  Milan  Ml  4«!80  '"1"ZZ"IZZ~1~II~' 

Kat' Pohiti  2021  Massachusens  Aw    IM  Washington  OC  ?OC36      ^ 

M   A  Poum    IOC  Nf  Adams  SiTTt  Pforia  tt  61629  143C  . 

Ha'iy  I   Pondei  8',S  1 61  !■  Street  NW  1707  Washington  OC  2O0Cf        

Kaihiyc  Pont;ei    HOC  i7in  Street  NW   ID-*  Fiooi  Washington  DC  ?003f 
lenniff  PowHi   2C!2  Massachtsefts  Aw    NW  Washington   DC  20C36 

Powef  GoKJitem  F-a/t'  t  MuTihy   lOCl  Pemsyivinia  Aw    IM  6rr  Fioo'  S  Waihmroc   DC  20OO4 
P'Btrifi  Seeger  Oooiittie  i  farme'   160C  M  Si'eel  IM  7th  Fix-  Wasn.npa'   DC  :0C3t 
Dc 

Robe- 1   P'a-   PRAXIS  lit  30C  Ih-rt  Awnue  Wa'tham  MA0?;54  

Ha-oi:  Price   ;533  New  Mamcsn.t  Aw    IM  Washington  OC  20036    

James  M   P'icf    :33C  rist  Way  South  tlOC  Birmingham  V  352C5         

Prt  li'f  Congressiona:  Dstrict  li   PO  Boi  727  San  Canos  CA  S4C7C 
Syaney  Pcobst   1250  Eye  Street   IM  *90C  Washington  OC  20005 

Pro«ct  Advisory  Gmuc   1625  K  Street  IM  #725  Washmfton  OC  20O0f  

PrTiiect  Cut   mc   llCi  Connecticut  Aw    IM  1403  Washmjlon  OC  20006      

Ge-aK  R  Prout    1627  K  St    IM  »50C  Washington  K  20O06 - 

Public  ResouTO  Auociates  1815  M  Sfeei  IM  #600  Washington  OC  20OOf  

Public  Si-atfgies  Wash. ngiof   Inc    1455  Pennsylvania  Aw    NW  li  !00  Wjsh.npcr   DC 


■0004 


Rpceri 


foe:  Resea-:^  &  Ac!  O"  Center 

Dew  Cne-'.ca  USA  

Mongafe  Bame's  Assn  of  Americj  ___. 

Nat. oca  Rt-a  Ln"e-  Ca":er:  Assn  _ 

Kann  Sca'es  4  Cc^way  PorCai 'orn.a  Bean  Growers  Association)  ...... 

Kafn  Soa-es  4  Ccwav  fciCerfa  Soya-  

Kann  Scares  &  Cc-way   ':■  M  c  Va  fy  Wate'  Authority) 

Kafi-  Scares  &  Cc"»ay  filia'cca  Ag-cuita'ai  Chemicals  Association) 

Kahn  Scares  i  Cocway  iforWestiakj  faims)  

A-neiican  Ch.ropractic  Assn     

Be"  Helicopter  Teitron  Inc  

Brown  i  Root  USA    Inc 

CR   Eggs 

Cessna  Aircraft  Compnay 

Genentech 

Gentnc  Pharmaceutical  Industry  Assn 

Herbaiife  international  of  Attyefica.  Inc 

mterca'ionai  Assn  ot  Broadcast  Monitors 

locknees  Aeronautical  Systems  Co 

Moticn  Picture  Assn  ot  America  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Independent  Insurers 

National  Food  Processors  Assn 

New  Meiicc  Slate  Un-wrsity 

Oooe'Tar  H?.-s  i  PaQuin 

Ptirei    Inc 

Poc!  ot  Brownsville  , .__„ 

Research  Corp  Technology  h:  

Richard  V  Allen  Co  (tor  MBS  Cc  o!  Pennsytvamal 

Systech  Environmenta'  Core         .„„ 

TCOM  IP  ..... 

Upiohn  Company  .        _„_ 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation 

Won  Door  Corporation  _ 

Hancgun  Control  Inc 
[neigy  Fueis 

Dow  (ihemicai  Cc  

Health  Insu'ance  Ass-  o'  America  (nc  ...„« «.... 

Center  City-lnnei  Ha't)oi  Management  Inc  ^.. 

George  Mason  University  fcunflation  Inc 
G'earet  Bait'more  Comrcitret  Foundation 
Ur.'ve's.ty  0'  Ar.jcna  Founaanon 
fox  television  Stations  inc 
Aiie'ican  Co'ifge  o'  Nfu'opsycnopharmacoiogy 
Ca'i  Mams  &  Cc   Inc   'o'  Roya.  Seafoods  IncI 
National  Music  Pubi  shers  Assn  Inc 
Coalition  for  Vehicle  Choice 

J  C  Penney  Cc  Inc 

National  Council  ot  Savings  Institutions 
Cnem.cal  Products  Corp 
Na'.onai  A^iiCvj.tuia  Chemicals  Assn 
A.-^encan  Assn  c*  Sctioo.  AdTinist'ators 

Americans  lor  NonsmokerS    RigCls  ..-.«_ 

Inte'national  Organisation  ot  (3onsume-s  unions      1  .  .  .  . 
Distilled  Spirits  Counci'  o*  trie  [J  S    mc  -     ...     ., . 

Dow  Chemical  Cc  ... „^^_ 

Aine'ica"  Ass"  ct  Homes  tor  tne  Ag  ng   .... 

S:."-wt5te'c  Bel'  Corp.Washington  Inc  .._. 

Anie-icai-  St.:-*  Motor  Corp  

C  •»  .-  Pn  aOf  C  a  

HOV  Ccai-ic-  . , .... 

MacA-O'ews  &  fc.-bti  rtoicr^s  Inc 

Me'-c „_,.. 

Me":[)Oi  tan  Tcieoc  Cg^so-..--  , _ .  , 

MocTc-  interra'iona  ... 

Motnfs  A^a.ns:  D-.n  Dnvmg  IMAOO!     

National  Schsc  Hearrr  [oucaiioc  Ccaution  ..„„ 

New  fo-y  State  Thruwjy  Autncnry  

Reginca  T-acs  ■  A*,'ric.i*> 

Southeaste'c  Ppnnji^var  a  t-a^s'  V'hontf 


McLec"  Wa'k  -s;.-  i  M  i  e-   fc-Ame'icac  Ass-  c'  Cr^p  InSb-efsi 
McLeo:  Wa'k.ps&c  t  M-.f  ;Po' Amenca*  Mushroom  Institute) 
McifOC  Walk  -•.,;,'  (  Ml  If  •faift't  Mu's-  . 


lActfor^ia  mc  ,     ,,,,,. 

Na'iora  Assn  o'  Surer*  Bo«c  PrDO«ce^    ^„ 

Naiiona  Ttioayers  Union 

Enrergv  Stnnces   Inc 

A-ne'ican  Aailonolxie  Assr 

McG-8'n  Ncrfn  Munm  i  K'a'J  PC  iFo' Nfti'aska  Ca-noi-:  Ci.n'?-Fice 

McG-atr  Nortn  Muiim  t  KraU  PC  [Fo'  Seisrembe-es'  la  utt  ':  ,abc 

A.'por*  Operators  Counc.    tnte'nationa 

A  .ec  S,g"a    Inc  

A^ifncar  Assr  0*  Airpor*  ElfC-tiWS  „„ 

Ame'icac  Newspape-  Pubi-she-s  Ass- 

Co'"p-'e'  &  Business  Ed  p-ie"*  Manciacfuie's  Assn 

D.g'a  Eouipmem  Corp 

E:aii 

.-pif-'eci-   i-t  . 

Naiio-a  ArTis's  tou'>  Assr  ,  

Nationa  Assn  o'  BruaocasJe-s  „..„„ . , 

Na'ior.a-  Conlerence  ol  Bankruptcy  ludjes , 


A.me'icac  AcaOeiwy  o*  family  Ptyysicians 

Ca'e-p '  a-   inc 

Decatrryeni  to*  Prtrfessiona'  Emptc^iees  AR-(X 

A^f'ica"  Ass.-,  lo'  Marriage  L  family  Therapy 

National  fee  of  Business  t  Professiona  Wcraers  Ci.. 

iTiQuDS  Gas  T'ansmssion  Systeni   

Capr^  t-n-  Counc      Inc  .^..^.^ ^,^. 

i?3C  lna„sfries  Assr    Inc 
Tnetnc  Electron  Corp/Therryiedics  Itic 
Nationa  Assn  o'  Retired  feOera-  Employees 
Sierra  Club 


D'Stiiiec  Spi'its  Counci  0'  the  i 


mc 


fMC  Corporation    _. 
Anip'icar  T^icking  Ass"i    liK 


8  715  00 


3  000  00 

256  o; 


3.289  OC 

13.27500 

743  47 

23.08900 

1.864  00 

81200 

3.812  OC 

30  00 

250  00 

ICOO 

5  375  00 

111  14 

2  400  0C 

1,500  00 

2,000  00 

2,400  00 

1.000  00 

2  800  00 

1.500  00 

750  00 

180000 

1650  00 

3  600  00 

1.500  00 

„ 

1.800  OO 

1.56000 

3.600  00 

2  800  00 

2.400  00 

1500  00 

2  100  00 

1.125  00 

925  00 

500  00 

6.489.00 

1.500  00 

1.600  00 

50000 

6.000  OO 

1.000  00 

17  50 

315  00 

20.957  00 

21.222  00 

2.300  00 

11J6141 

12.75000 

204(3 


612  00 

2  000  00 
500  00 

25.200  00 
11.546  00 

6  389  00 
207  00 

8  000  00 
6.375  00 

9  450  00 

17.500  00 
12  499  98 



21000C 
22  50000 

24  99?  95 



12.000  00 

31.813  75 

1  045  25 

3  002  5C 
220  OC 

20  108  00 

4  50COC 

3i6t5  0C 
16.219  00 

7!I0«C 


;  :7;8S 

675  oc 

26  27 

1 :7i8f 

21937  5C 

:  44:  :; 

§  737  5C 

;2i:3f 

3.00C0C 

313  36 

2  00COC 

253  18 

8  OOO  OC 

E.f9?9 

3.00000 

?4t 

3.492  50 

3iC94 

2.937  5 

HJU 

8.31311 

3.500  00 

17501  OC 

,4f  ,4 

1  35C  OC 

4  IDCOC 

:  28' X 

1.232  OC 

264  42 

2.000  00 

•:}4  8t 

723  %i  o: 

630  64;  DC 

.60C0C 

6«0C 

12  51C0C 

f;S55 

12326 
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O'ginilJlion  0'  tnoividull  Filing 

Em(loyer/Ci«nt 

Receipts 

EipenSiluies 

Do 

Blue  Cross  Blue  Sh«id  Assn 

876  45 

Do 

CIECM 

45  000  DO 

629  06 

Do 

Meiican  Deoartment  ot  Commerce  (  Finance 

60  004  09 

22/041 

Do 

National  Assn  ol  Cham  Drug  Stores 

16  666  00 

188/35 

Do 

Southwest  Airlines 

6  000  00 

1.284  65 

rnomjt  W  Purcell.  100  Dimierlielil  ftaii  Alaaniliij  U  22314 
Sue  P  Purvis  PO  Boi  1404?  SI  PuttsOuri  fl  33/33 

Pnnl'ng  lnauStr«5  Ol  America   Inc 

2  500  00 

Florida  Power  Co'O 

2/50  00 

69/60 

Do 

Florida  Progress  Cco 

685  00 

1/4  40 

Palncia  *  Queily  655  15lli  Strwl  NW  1350  Wjminjtoo,  DC  20005 

Blue  Cross  i  Blue  Shield  Assn 

//50  00 

1.795  60 

lettrty  I  Quyle.  ;20  H  Hign  Scnool  RO  Indnnipolis.  IN  46214 

Indiana  Statewide  Assn  ot  Rural  Electric  Cooperatives  Inc 

5  000  00 

8.49/69 

George  Gregory  Rjib,  555  13in  SI'efl  N*.  11260  £isl  Wijft.ngion.  DC  20004 

Medfonic   he 

161  DC 

W  A  Ra(t<««r<c;  400  H  Cioiloi  Street  m  1860  Wishmglon  DC  20001 

Brothemjoj  ol  Railroad  Signalmen 

465  00 

Rigan  t  Musn.  US6  IStli  Sinet.  NW  1800  Mjsninglon  DC  20005 

Ai-.erican  Bureau  ol  Shipoing 

5  000  00 

3/09 

Do      . 

American  Ship  Bu'iding  Co 

5,000  00 

120  19 

Do      , 

Bell  Atlantic  Network  Services  Inc 

33  /50  OO 

Do 

Chiidrens  television  Workshop 

1/000  00 

Do 

Kiukwan   Inc 

Do 

National  Bulk  Carriers.  Inc 

4  500  00 

Do 

R  1  Reynolds  Nab'sco  Inc 

21000  00 

Do 

Sea  land  Serv.ce,  m: 

20  000  00 

144  09 

Oo 

Slimson  lumber  Co  1  Miller  Redwood  Co 

3  000  00 

Do 

Territorial  Savings  I  loan  Assn 

Tanra  *  RamU  2550  M  Street  m  1305  WisMngion  DC  20032-1301 

American  Task  Force  tor  leoanon 

15  000  00 

85  54 

RiChifO  W  R3tin   1615  H  St .  NW  Wasnrngton  DC  20062 

Chamber  ol  Commerce  c'  tie  US 

inomas  F  Raiistuck.  2000  M  Street  m  Washington  DC  20036 

Graham  &  James  (ForAmencan  Academy  ot  Cosmetic  Surgery  mcl 

Do 

Graham  t  lames  (For  Amentech  Sell  Atlantic  BeilSouth  t  et  ai) 

2  052  50 

Oo 

Grai'am  t  James  iForR  R  Donnelley  i  Sons  Company) 

Do 

Grai'.am  t  James  (for  English  Bay  Corpl 

Do 

Graham  &  James  (fo'f=>'3'  !.:■;»'.  A;'.::  3t  on| 

10/40 

Do 

Graham  i  lames  IF:                                -Authority) 

Do 

Graham  &  lames  iF     '■'  * 

150  00 

Do 

Graham  4  lames  (F:  "i^   .   :    -.                j-ation  ludgesl 

Do 

Graham  &  James  (For  Nalionai  Councn  ol  U  S  Magislralesl 

1/6  91 

Kristen  M  Rana,  2001  S  St ,  IW.  1520  WasHingion.  DC  20009 

Jjmes  D  Range,  1155  Conneclicul  Aw    HW.  MOO  Wajiiington  DC  20036 

Consumers  Union  ot  U  S    Inc 

1000  00 

Waste  Management  Inc 

3  550  00 

586  24 

Robert  A  Ra9o;a  Asuciatev  Inc.  122  C  Street  NW  •  8'5  Wastimgton  DC  20001 

Association  lo'  Health  Services  Research 

500  00 

Do 

Community  Iransoortation  Association  ol  Amenca 

200  00 

Oo 

iKal  Initiatives  Suoxrt  Corp 

200  00 

Oo 

Minot  State  University 

1  000  00 

Oo 

National  Congress  lor  Communrly  Economic  Oevetopment 

1,100  OO 

Oc 

National  Rural  Housing  Coalition 

200  00 

Oo 

Irust  lor  Community  Dev»lO()ment 

200  00 

475  32 

D  M^nael  Raocopot  PO  Boi  52025  P^oe^ll  A2  850/2 

Salt  River  Project 

1,680  00 

6.128  63 

William  Randall  Ramon  950  H  GieOe  Road.  1160  Arlington  VA  22203-1824 

American  Boiler  ManulKtu'rerj  Ann.  liK 

150O 

5  25 

lonn  K  Rwburn   1801  K  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp 

235  00 

30  00 

Robert  S  Raymar   KBO  Raymond  Boulevard  Newark  NJ  O/IO? 

Heiiring  lindeman  Goidsle.n  t  Siegal  (FoiGAf  Corporation) 

3  /32  85 

236  60 

8iN  Redding  214  N  Henry  Street  1203  Madison  Wl  53/03 

S.erra  Club 

3/23  55 

Donald  W  Reed   U/6  1  Street  NW  15/5  Wasrimgion  DC  20006 

Ocw  Chemical  Co 

6  32150 

Je-Tildme  Reed,  1667  K  Street  NW  (ZIO  Wasnington  DC  20006 

Rohm  1  Haas  Company 

Micnaei  L  Reed   1100  15th  SIreel.  NW  1900  Washington  OC  20005 

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn 

4  000  00 

45  00 

Reed  Smitn  Shaw  i  McClay   1200  18th  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

CAFRI 

5  OOO  00 

Robert  S  Reese  )'    1341  C  Street  NW  t900  Washingtor>  OC  20005 

Phihp  Morris  Management  Corp 

3  200  00 

189  91 

W.llum  RettjII,  1400  fye  St    NW  Washington  DC  20005 

Wilderness  Society 

1  189  92 

Regional  Commerce  i  Growth  Assn  102!  Kmgsway  >6  Clue  Girardeau  MO  63/01 

8  24/50 

29794  04 

Diane  Reis  2012  Massachusetts  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20036 

National  Fed  ot  Business  t  Piottssionai  Womens  Clubs 

Riley  Reolio   1155  Connectfut  Avenue  NW  4tb  Floor  Washington  OC  20036-4306 

Oracle  Corporation 

37,000  00 

Reserve  Ot'icers  Assn  cl  the  US   1  Constitution  Ave    Nl  Washington  DC  200C2 

2  /64  50 

21.918  85 

Paul  C  Rettig  50  F  Street  NW  11100  Washington  OC  20001 

American  Hospital  Assn 

Aian  V  Reuther   1/5/  N  Street  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

in(  I  Union  United  Auto  Aerospace  &  Agric  Implemeni  Workers 

21  109  62 

5/0  80 

Michael  S  Reynolds  900  Inrtadneedie  Houston  tX  //0/9 

ViSta  Cnem.cai  Company 

3.250  00 

Grace  Ellen  Rice,  600  Maryland  Ave    SW  Washington  OC  20021 

American  Farm  Bureau  federation 

9.033  00 

146  40 

lois  0  Rice  2332  Massachusetts  Avneue  NW  Washington  OC  2CM8 

Control  Data  Corporat'On 

leflrey  K  Richard,  1620  1  Street  NW  Suite  300  Washington,  DC  20006 

J   Richard  Government  Strategies  (For  City  ol  fort  Worth  Center  lor  Municrpal 
Oevelopmentl 

23750  00 

28.300  19 

Alan  K  Richards   1025  Connecticut  Ave    NW  11200  Washington.  OC  20036 

Health  Insurance  Assn  ol  Amenca  Inc 

Warren  S  Richardson  325  Per:ns»ivania  Ave    S[  WasHigton.  DC  20003 

Washington  lobby  Group  Inc  (for  Preston  Corp) 

3.000  00 

les  Richler,  2555  M  Street,  NW  •32/  Washington  DC  2003/ 

National  Assn  lor  Stock  Car  Auto  Racmg  Inc  (NASCAR) 

Do 

National  Motorsoorts  Comm  ol  Accus  FIA  Inc 

ludilh  Assmus  Riggs,  1334  C  Street  NW  1500  Washington  OC  20005 

Aiiiieimer  s  Assn 

4  125  00 

123  40 

Russell  C  Ring,  1/00  Pensyivama  Ave    S(  1500  Washington,  OC  20006 

Mutual  ol  Omaha  Insurance  Co 

150  00 

Kenneth  Rmfler,  9115  Hague  Road  mdianagolis  IN  46250 

Boehringer  Mannheim  Corp 

2  000  00 

2.12S00 

Riseiii  t  Pressler  PC    1225  19th  Street  NW  »850  Washington,  DC  20036 

Prolessionai  Managers  Assn 

Mark  R  Riso,  1920  N  Street,  NW  Washington  OC  20036 

American  Mmmg  Congress 

Ui  Robbms  Associiles  420  /th  Si .  Si  Washington.  OC  20003 

Authors  Guild 

10  500  00 

855  00 

Do 

New  York  State  Housing  Finance  Agency 

4.050  00 

266  00 

Oo 

Phoenii  House  foundation 

300  00 

Oo 

Scholastic   Inc 

900  00 

Do 

Spectrascan  Imaging  Co 
Warburg  Prncus  Capital  Corp 

10  20800 

272  00 

0« 

20  118  00 

582  00 

Oo 

West  fed  Holdings  Inc 

36/94  00 

964  00 

William  A  Roberts  444  North  Caoitoi  St    l/ll  Washington  DC  20001 

Keeie  Company  (For  AEG  Westmgnouse  Transportation  Systems  IncI 

1500  00 

Do 

Keele  Company  iFor  Broward  County  Governmental  Cenler) 

1  800  00 

Do 

Keele  Co  (for  City  ot  Tampa) 

1500  00 

Do 

Keete  Ccmpany  (For  Dallas  Area  Rapid  Transit) 

1250  00 

Do 

Keele  Company  (For  Greater  Orlando  Aviation  Auinonty) 

2  000  00 

Do 

Keele  Co  iFo'  Sa-ie-i  •v.fr-jtes  Inc) 

500  00 

Do 

Keele  Compa'i   ■               ■  I'ibe  ot  Florida) 

1  500  00 

Do 

Keete  Compj-.                    .  jl  Miami) 

1000  00 

Rooms  Kaolin  MilKt  i  Crrtsr  1801  K  Si'eel  N  W   11200  Wtshrngton  DC  20006 

Internationa'  ^            ■ '.      ,-s 

21,104  50 

150  00 

Do 
Do 
Bob  lohn  Rodun.  1  MauKlUiStlti  Aatnue  m  1800  Washington  DC  20001 

Polaris  Industries 

615  00 

750 

Robison  International  Inc  Ifor  FMC  Corp) 

1000  00 

Do       ,..«- 1- -,,  ■ 

Robison  International  Inc  (for  General  Atomics  iKhnoiogies) 

1,000  00 

Do 

Robison  International  Inc  (for  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp) 

I  000  00 

Do 

RcCison  Inlemationai  Inc  (for  Royal  Ordnance  Inc/Sntish  Aemspace  Col 

1000  00 

Robison  Iniemttioml  Inc  1  Massachusetts  Ave  NW  ISOO  Washington  OC  20001 

FMC  Corporation 

1200  00 

1420  37 

Do 

General  Atomics  Technologies 

3.600  00 

4.?61  10 

Oo 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp 

11.28217 

14.000  27 

Do 

Royal  Ordnance  Inc 

15.296  06 

18104  99 

David  8  Rockland   1/05  DeSales  Street  NW  8th  Floor  Washington  OC  20036 

Times  Mirror  Magazines  Inc 

Phillip  Rodenberg,  1400  K  Street  NW  1801  Washington  DC  20005 

General  Aviation  Manulacturers  Assodat^n 

6  515  00 

Michael  F  Rodgers  901  E  Street  FM  1500  Washington,  OC  20004  283/ 

American  Assn  ol  Homes  lor  the  Aging 

Margaret  Rogers  1//6  Eye  Street  mt  15/5  Washington  OC  20006 

Dow  Chemical  Co 

6-.4* 

Susan  L  Rogers,  8b  Connecticut  Ave    NW  11 100  Washington,  OC  20006-40/8 

Horsham  Corporation  (For  Baker  t  McKenjiel 

25  600  00 

Rogers  i  Wells   1/3/  H  Street  NW  Wjshmgron  OC  20006 

futures  Industry  Association 

i . 

lori  S  Rogovin   901  East  Caoitoi  Street  SE  Second  Floor  Washington  OC  20003 

American  Assn  lor  Counseling  t  Development 

8/83  00 

George  I  Rolotson,  PO  Boi  18300  Greensboro  NC  2/419 

CIBA  GEICV  Co'p 

3  995  00 

247317 

Daniel  Romanko  c/o  Dow  lohnes  i  Albetson  1255  23rd  Street  NW  Wistimgtnn  DC  2003/ 

Canadian  Sleei  Producers  Assn 

Baroaia  Rooer  1424  16th  Street  Ft*  1604  Washington  DC  20036 

Consumer  federation  ol  America 

9  686  00 

Leslie  Rose   1129  20th  St    NW  »600  Washington  DC  20036 

Group  Health  Assn  ol  America,  Inc 

4  812  50 

Richard  Rosen  5010  Wisconsin  Ave    im  ij  18  Washington  OC  20016 

Robert  M  Rosenberg  8100  Oak  Street  Dunn  Lormg.  VA  2202/ 

National  Pest  Control  Assn 

Marian  Rosenthal  15th  I  M  Streets  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  ol  tlie  Umted  Stiles 

Henry  A  Ross,  1090  Vermont  Avenue,  m  1800  Washington  OC  20005 

Relleiite  Corp 

Organization  or  Individual  filing 


)oe  Ross   ill  Mam  Street  little  Rock  AR  72201 

Richard  Roiser   122  C  Street  NW,  »750  Washington  DC  20001 

Joseph  I  Rosso   2200  Miii  Road  Alexandria  VA  22314 

Linda  Rothleoer  315  Bonilant  Road  Silver  Spring  MD  20904 

William  C  Rounlree  Suite  1000  1776  Eye  Stret,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

J  Patrick  Rowland,  1023  15th  Street  FW  7th  fl  Washington,  DC  20005 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 
Rowland  t  Selleiy.  1023  IblD  Stmt.  NW.  7!h  Fi  Washington.  OC  20005 

Do  --, 

Do         - 

Roiton  Inc  2000  $  Elds  Stfe(<  11003  Aitmgton  VA  22202 

Robert  S  Royer   1747  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  tgOO  Washington,  DC  20006 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 
Royer  Shacknai  t  Mehie  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washington,  OC  20006 

Do 
Erie  M  Rubir,  1/30  M  Street  NW  1412  Washington  DC  20036 
James  S  Rubm  /004  Bivd  East,  22-D  Gutlenberg  NJ  0/093 
Lois  I  Rude  50  f  Street  NW  11080  Washington  DC  2000! 
Ruder  Finn,  Inc   1615  M  Street  NW  1:20  Washington  DC  20036 
Nicholas  l  Ruggieri   166/  K  Street  NW  »110  Wasn  ngton  DC  20006 
lohn  Runyan   100  Oaingeriieio  Rd  AimsnS.-.a  VA  22314 
Christine  Anne  Russell   1615  H  Street  NW  Washir:gton  DC  20062 
PaltiCia  Ryan,  1319  F  Street,  NW  «1000  Washington  OC  20004 
Ryan-McGinn  Inc  2300  Clarendon  Bivd    (610  Ailioglon.  VA  2220! 

Do  ..„ 

Do  

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo  -  - - 

Do , 

RBC  Associates.  122  C  SMM.  Ml.  NU  MuMattm.  DC  20001 

Do  - - 

Do  

Do 

Oo 

Do 
Ijwrence  E  Sabbath,  1023  15th  Street.  NW.  7th  fl  Washington.  OC  20005 . 

Do  - —■■ 

Sagamore  Associates  Inc.  1701  K  Street.  NW  1400  Washington.  DC  20006 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Oc 

Do 
lee  Becker  Salamone   1111  14tii  Si    NW  Washington  DC  20005 
Stephen  Sale  910  16th  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20006 
Frank  Mai  Sanger  919  18th  Suet  NW  Washington  DC  20006 
Feiii  R  Sanchej   1515  Wilson  Bivd  Arlington  VA  22209 
Stuart  A  Sanderson   1920  N  Street  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 
C  Patrick  Sankey  501  Scnool  Street,  SW  Btti  Floor  Washington.  DC  20024-2/13 
lames  0  Santini   1101  King  Street  «350  Aieiandna,  VA  22314 

Do 

Oo 

Do 
Kathleen  Curry  Santora   122  C  St    NW  1750  Wasnmgion  DC  2000) 
KiiStin  Sam   1244  19th  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036 
Albert  C  Saunders,  1100  I5th  St    NW  ISOO  Washington,  DC  20005 
Charles  P  Saunders  1130  ConnectiCLt  Ave    NW  »830  Washington  DC  20036 
Donald  M  Saunders   1625  K  Street  NW  »8QC  Washington,  DC  20006 
Save  Our  Security   1331  f  Street  NW  Washirgton  DC  20001-1171 
Thomas  J  Scanlon  3248  Prospect  Street  NW  Wastimgton  DC  20007 
Robert  M  Scarberry,  1155  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20036 
Mark  S  Schacht  2000  0  Street  #210  Sac-amento  CA  95814 
Harold  A  Schaitberger   1/50  New  York  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20006 
Thomas  A  Schat;   1301  Connecticut  Ave    NW  aiOO  Washington,  DC  20036 

Marc  I  Scheinesson,  American  Bar  Assn  Government  Atlairs  Division  1800  M  Street  NW  Washington,  DC  20036-i 
Michael  T  Schilling  lOCl  19tii  Street  Norm  «800  Arlington  VA  22209 
David  S  ScMess   1250  Connecticut  Ave    NW  1620  Washington,  DC  20036 
Rodger  Schhckeisen,  1244  19lh  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036 
Kar.n  Schmerler  2300  M  Street  NW  •910  Washington  OC  20037 
Robert  Richard  Schmitt  tl2153-04/  PO  Boi  1000  Leavenworth,  KS  66048-1000 
Herbert  K  Schmii!   1600  M  St    NW,  •702  Washington  DC  20036 
Arnold  M  Schneider  2045  lundy  Ave  San  Jose  CA  95106 
Paul  Schoeiihamer,  4720  Hunt  Ave  Chevy  Cnase  MO  20815 
Carl  )  Schramm   1025  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Wsshington,  OC  20036 
Elizabeth  Schueier,  1155  Connecticut  Ave  NW  Washington  DC  20036 
Schwabe  Williamson  k  Wyatt  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  1670  Washington.  OC  20037    ,. 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 
Christopher  I  Schwarti  2000  M  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036 
Elizabeth  Nash  Schwartz,  1/00  N  Moore  St ,  •2120  Rosslyn  VA  22205 
Michael  Schwartz  1101  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW  •950  Washington  OC  20DC6 
Stephen  I  Schwartz  Military  Production  Network  218  D  Street  Sf   2nd  floor  Washington,  OC  20003 
Carl  f  Schwensen  415  2nd  St    NE  ^300  Washington  DC  20002 
Ellen  Scott   1750  New  York  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC  20006 
Gregory  R  Scott   1311  G  Street  NW  •90C  Washington,  DC  20005 
la-nes  I  Scott  400  N  Capitol  Sfeei   NW  «590  Washington,  DC  20001 
Michael  Scott  900  1/th  Street  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 
Scnvens  GoiOslone  i  Co,  725  leimgton  Ave  Xema  OH  15385 
Anne  ScuHy   77/  14th  Street  NW  Wasnmgton  OC  20005 
John  Morton  Sebree   ///  14th  Sfeet  NW  Washington  OC  20005 
Mark  Seetin  919  18th  Street  NW  Washrjton  OC  20006 
John  f  Sehet  1825  I  Street,  NW  •100  Washington  DC  20006 
H  Richard  Seibert  Ir    133!  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  •ISOO  N  Washington  DC  20004-1703 
Eihott  M  Se.den,  901  15lh  Street  NW  «500  Washington,  DC  20005 
George  M  Seins  23733  N  Scottsoaie  Road  Scottsdaie  A2  85255 
Tom  Sellers   170!  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20006 
William  H  Sells  111,  1212  Potomac  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20007 
Seven  Months  Session  lor  Congress,  4210  Spicewood  Springs  Road,  «202  Austin,  TX  78759 


-:oye-tii 


National  Assn  ot  Independent  Colleges  &  Universities 
American  Trucking  Assns,  Inc 
Marconi  Electronics  Inc 

BP  America   Inc  

Rowland  I  Seiiery  (For  Baker  Industries)  

Rowland  t  Seiiery  (For  Borg-Warner  Automotive  Incl  

Rowland  &  Seiiery  (Fo' Coalition  tor  Umlorm  Product  liaMity  Ijw) 

Rowiano  &  Seiiery  (For  GE  plastics! 

Rowianr'  f,  Seiiery  (for  Independent  Armored  Car  Assn) 

Rowliiiu  i  Seiiery  (For  National  Armored  Car  Assn) 

Rowiano  &  Sehery  (For  National  Check  CasHers  Assn.  he  1 

GE  Plastics 

National  Check  Cashers  Assn  Inc 

Security  Companies  Organized  tor  legislative  Action  (SCOLA; 

Citizens  Savings  Bank 
Internationa!  Futures  Eichange 

Intel  Holdings  (Bermuda)  Ltd        

Long  Island  Savmgs  Bank         „ 

MacAnorews  &  Forbes  Holdings.  Inc 

Michigan  Trade  Exchange         

Municipal  finance  Industry  Assn  

National  Health  Labs  Inc 

Mun.cipai  finance  Industry  Assn  

John  Nuveen  i  Co  Inc - 

Ruom  Winston  &  Diercks  (FoiOuliloof  Advertismf  Assn  of  Amenct.  he) 

Bass  i  Uilman  (tor  National  Assn  of  Pharmaceutical  Mfgrsl  , 

BR  Services  Inc 

Rrpubiic  of  Croatia  Washington  Qttice 

Ares-Serono  Inc 

Printing  Industries  ot  America  Inc 

Chamber  ot  Commerce  ot  the  US 

National  Assn  ol  Private  Psychiatric  Hospitals 

American  Dietetc  Assocn  

American  Medical  Record  Assn  Long  Term  Care  Section 

Baxter  Healthcare  Corporation 

Cathedral  Healthcare  System 

Independent  Oil  &  Gas  Association 

Manor  Care 

National  Assn  ot  Medical  Directors  of  Respitaloiy  Care 

Puritan  Bennett 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad  

Delaware  Otsego  System  

Illinois  Central  Railroad  

Investment  Counsel  Assn  of  America  Inc 

Regional  Railroads  of  America 

Ttrbomeca  Engine  Corp 

Rowland  &  Seiiery  (fprGE  Plastics! 

Rowianc  S,  Seiiery  (ForSecu'ity  Companies  Organized  lor  Legislative  Action 

( SCOLA)  1 
Ebasco  Services  Inc 
Flash  Technology  Corporation  ot  America 

Indiana  Electric  Assn    

Indiana  University 

MSE  Corp         

United  Student  Aid  funds  ,        ,    . 

American  Bakers  Assn 

Fehrenoacher  Sale  Qumn  i  Deese  (ForCSC  Credit  Semcts.  Incl 

American  Financial  Services  Assn  

American  Gas  Assn  :, 

Ame'ican  Mnmg  Congress        

American  Road  &  transportation  Builders  Assn 

American  Escrow  Assn 

Conference  of  National  Park  Concessioners 

National  Tour  Assn,  Inc 

Truckee-Carson  Irrigation  District 

National  Assn  of  Independent  Colleges  &  Universities 

Defenders  of  Wuaiitc 

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn 

Southern  Company  Services  Inc 

National  legal  Aid  i  Defender  Assn 

Benchmarks  Inc  (tor  lot  I  Racguel  &  Sports  Clob  Assn) 

Waste  Management  Inc 

California  Rural  Legal  Assistance,  Inc 

International  Assn  of  Fire  Fighters 

Council  tor  Citizens  Against  Government  Waste 

American  Bar  Assn 

TRW  Inc 

National  Muiti  Housing  Council 

Defenders  ot  Wiidiile 

Ponce  Eiecutive  Research  Forum 

ICI  Americas.  Inc 

American  Assn  of  Dassified  School  Employees 

Wo'id  Span 

Health  Insurance  Assn  of  America  Inc 

Waste  Management  Internationai  he 

Los  Angeles  Department  of  Wale'  &  Power 

Nichols  Institute 

O'egon  Steel  Mil's,  Inc 

Public  Generating  Pool 

Tri-Mel 

Graham  &  James  (ForACie  laboratories,  Inc) 

Boeing  Com.pany 

fcaerai  Home  loan  Mortgage  Corp 

Greenpeace  USA 

National  Assn  ot  Wheat  Growers 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  Internationai  Assn 

Philip  Morris  Management  Corp 

American  Healthcare  Institute 

Wilderness  Society  

National  Assn  of  Realtors 

National  Assn  of  Realtors 
New  York  Mercantile  Exchange 

U£T  Public  Affairs  Inc  

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers  

Northwest  Airlines  Ine 

Giant  iPOuslnes  Inc 

E  I  du  Pont  de  Fiemours  &  Co 

Computer  Dealers  &  Lessors  Assn 


2  112  00 

9  000  00 

3  000  00 

:  C7111 

1.500  00 

25  00 

1. 500  00 

25  OO 

2  000  00 

25  00 

!  000  00 

25  00 

2,400  00 

50  00 

2  400  00 

30  00 

!  500  00 

25  00 

2  000  00 

50  00 

3  000  00 

50  00 

1,004  00 

25  00 

3  500  00 

500  00 

12.000  OO 

1  000  00 

1.000  00 

9  875  00 

500  00 


3.25000 

1  800  00 


28  000  00 

29  266  00 
11.000  00 

7.125  30 

26  000  00 

20,000  00 

1.000  00 

1.004  00 

8.500  OO 
7  800  00 
21560  00 
10  800  00 
2  018  00 
4.980  00 


250  00 
2,000  00 

500  00 
4,300  00 
6.000  00 
29  913  00 

I  752  00 

288  50 

4  000  00 

12,499  98 

29,795  00 

9.000  00 

812  00 

22190  46 
2.575  00 

6S800 

1.200  00 

S288 


20  000  00 

1225  50 

2,000  00 

232  00 

812  00 

46214 

94  81 

7  51199 

6  70/63 

200  00 
3  468  60 
9,000  00 

2,8/5  00 
8/50  00 
1,081  25 
11,125  00 
1452/7 

1  725  00 
1.300  00 
5  000  00 
9  000  00 
1,140  00 
10  000  00 


114  94 

4  440  89 

225  00 

547  43 


203 18 
3!7  11 


5,3018! 
5.301  81 
5  304  81 
5  304  BO 
5,304  80 
5  30180 
25  00 
25  00 

118  36 
239  95 
2  384  98 
837  37 
37198 
956  58 

59  25 

640  57 


1,065  14 

1.567  31 

5  96560 

248 


13  75 


16  982  00 
460  45 
586  24 
985  00 

26  45 

775  OO 


695  21 

M.JI 

50  00 

586  24 

936 

132 

45278 

3  533  98 

45123 
603  32 


382  58 
263  65 

489  65 

1  7/1  06 
31121 
460  00 

5,300  00 

100  00 


121-00 


12328 
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Of|jni{atiwi  or  Individuil  Filmi 


I   Ricriiri)  Stmll   801  Pcnnsylvimj  An    m   1640  W»li<ngton   OC  ;0004'2604 

Vctona  Mcllen<«  Sfia.n   IMO  RKode  Islind  Awnue  m  1300  Wimmiton  DC  ?0036 

John  Hunter  Slurp   ll?9?0lhSt    m  1300  Wishinpon  OC  ?0036 

Quinljn  /  SOU   1920  N  Sl«l  NW  l«»sn.npon  X  f0036 

Cl.i  f   SWjrn  JOfll  S  SI    m  l«3  Wjs^mjion  OC  ?Cu09 

S^e^rmln  i  Sleriinj  801  Ptnnjyivjfiii  A«nuf  H*    •-  f»nnin|ior  DC  20004-2604 

Do 
?ac«  H  Sneiify  Jr    1331  Pennn»inn,j  A«nu(  nv*  Aj,-    ,;.     X  20004 
Carl  SliBUy  14/5  lit  Sl'«i  NW  1325  Washington  DC  20005 
William  )ellry  SHipp  50  f  St    m  1900  *as"injtoo  DC  20001 
Elaine  Sfiocas  i55  Hew  Jersey  A»enue  NW  Wasn.njton  DC  20001 
Scott  Snctxeii  1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Wasnin|lon  DC  20036 
Jill  Sliowii   1125  Ibtli  Street  NW  Wasnmgion  DC  20005 
S.aiev  i  Austin    ;  f22  Ere  Street  NW  Washmitcin  DC  20006 
Daviii  Todd  Side  One  Constitution  Square  New  BrunswiO.  HI  08901-1500 
Susan  S.emietWwsii.   1601  Du»e  Street  Aieiandria  VA  22314 
Sierra  Club   HO  Pou  Street  San  Francsco  CA  94109 
Mart  Sii6ergeie  2001  S  Street  m>  4520  Wastungton  DC  20009 
Bruce  A  SiivergiaOe   18/5  Connecticut  Avenue  m  4300  Wisliington  DC  20009 
Donald  M  Simmons  323  West  Broadway  1404  MusUgee  OK  '4401 
Gary  0  Simms,  1720  Eye  Street  m   /in  floor  Washington  DC  20006 
Simon  I  Company  Inc   1001  Connect'Cur  ».•    VA   It"    Washington  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 

0*. 

Si 

M 

k 

■»• 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Charles  W  Simpson,  555  13th  Street  m  »410W  Washington  DC  20OO4 
Wiii.an  C  Simpson   1155  15l«  St    KW  1504  Washington  DC  20005 

Oo 

Do 
AJtietl  M  Sims   11006  Ha- .       -     ■  i  -n  SialKin,  M  22039 
lames  W  Singer  III  HOC  ;  ,:■  y.  mi  NW  Suite  900  Washington,  DC  20005 
Conslaniine  Sirigos   l/30ilStr«t  41005  Washington  DC  20006 
William  J  Skinner   /SI  Rockviiie  Piw  I  2/8  Rociviile  MO  20852 
Glen  i  SUvhoit  PO  Boa  524  Minneapolis,  MN  55440-0524 
Jonathan  Siade  2000 1  St    NW  1200  Washington  OC  20036 

Do 

Do 
Rotien  G  Slaughter   16K  v    '    i*   >.   C  Washington  OC  20036 

lonn  E   Sloan  Jr    Capital  Ganery  East  1695  600  Maryland  Avenue  SW,  1700  Washington  DC  20024 
Slephan  K  Small   122  C  Street  MH  #240  Washington  DC  20001 
Smalhers  Mickey  i  Smalhers   1050  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  11230  W»sSingto<i  OC  20036 
Robert  C  Smerto  200!  I  St    m  #506  Washington  DC  20036 
Alien  Smith  900  1/tn  51    NW  Washington  OC  20006 
Edwan)  Dei  Smith  905  I6th  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

0* 

e* 

Do 
Do 
Do 

0* 


0* 

Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do  

Do  

fei"  H    ,mitn   1020  19th  Street  m  #/00  Washington  OC  20036 
Ptiiiip  Maroy  Smith  PO  Boi  2801  Oaytona  BeKh  fl.  32115 

Do 
Pti.i.p  5  Smith    109O0  Wiishire  Boulevard  #1600  Los  Apgeles  CA  90024 

Oc 
Sa-j  Mcof  Smith   12/5  Pennsylvania  Ave  KW  #400  Washington  DC  20004 
SIfonep  Merrill  Smith    1899  I  Street  WW  5th  Floor  Washington  K  20036 
Smith  0a»son  (  A/itrm,.   inc   1000  Connecticut  Ave  ,  m  #302  Wasliington  OC  20036 

Do 

Oo 


Do 
Oo 
Do 

Oo 
Smtn  McNuity  i  Kia-ney  One  Slate  Street  Boston  MA  0213; 
Thomas  M  Sneeiiafer.  1025  Iluaus  Jetterun  Street.  NN.  1200  I  Washington  OC  2000/ 

to. 

k. 
•i. 

RaiMlft.SM4|nM.fKNlM||lva^  .<  &/»      i  Washington  DC  20003 
iMf  S.  SmsMi,  101  HmmlmM  Ave.i.i.  im  waitunftoii,  OC  20004 

Do  _._ . 

Oo      ..,._, 


SnyOtr  Ball  Knser  t  Assoc  Inc  499  S  CjMoI  Si   SW  fS?0  IMisiitngtoii  K  ?0003 

Do 
Do 

Oo 
Soc«ty  lor  Human  Resource  Mi   n-'e      ■  -  Hii"!  Wasnmgton  Street  Aleundna  VA  22314 
Andrea  L  Solan   1200  l/th:,;.ee;  NV»  Hji    .ii^n  OC  20036 


Employer/CiienI 


Florida  Pomer  t  light  Co 

Abbott  Laboratories 

Natural  Gas  Supply  Assn 

American  Mmmg  Congress 

Consumers  Union  ol  US    Inc 

Ciaro  1  Cia  ilor  Comgania  Sud  Americana  de  Vapores  SAJ  el  a 

Secretarial  ot  Commerce  t  mo  Development  ol  MeiicolSECOFI) 

General  Electnc  Co 

Western  Southern  Liie  Insurance 

Farm  Credit  Council 

American  Fed  o'  Teachers 

National  Forest  Products  Ajsn 

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  ol  Amtfici 

CommonKei'th  tdison  Co 

New  Jersey  State  Bar  Assn 

Society  ot  American  Flo'isls 

Consumers  Union  ol  U  S    Inc 

Center  tpr  Science  m  the  PuDK  Inlefest 

Caitei  Petroleum  Corp 

American  Academy  of  Actuaries 

American  Water  Works  Assn 

City  ol  Portland  OR 

East  Bay  Dischargers  Authority 

Elkhart  m 

Gary  Indiana 

National  Easter  Seal  Society 

Newark  Ca 

San  Bernardino  CA 

San  Leandro  CA 

Tacoma  Public  Utilities 

iKOma  WA 

Morrison  Khudsen  Corp 

First  Mississippi  Corp 

Mississippi  Power  t  Light  Company 

State  ol  Mississippi 

Performance  Engmeenng  Inc 

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn 

American  Hellenic  Institute  Public  Affairs  Cofflfflittce,  Inc 

U  S  PharmKeopeiai  Convention  Inc 

Honeywell  Inc 

MWW  Strategic  Communicitions  iFor  Assautea  Landscape  Contracton  of 

America! 
MWW  Strategic  Communications  (For Cuban  American  Foundation  Inc) 
MWW  Strategic  Communications  (For  Hadassah  Medical  Organi/ationI 

Amoco  Corporation 

National  Fed  of  Irrdependent  Business 
Peabody  Holding  Company  Inc 
Pennroii  Co 
Chiofine  Institute  Inc 
Wilderness  Society 

E   Del  Smith  and  Company  (For  Bright  (  Associates) 
E   Del  Smith  t  Company  (for  BEMS) 

E  Del  Smith  and  Company  (fo<  California  inaepenoent  Oii  Producers  Ass") 
E  Dei  Smith  (  Company  (For  Caiieguas  Creek  Flood  Prevention) 
E   Del  Smith  and  Company  (For  Cement  Importers  Group) 
E   Del  Smith  (  Company  (For  Cenierfon  Int  i) 
E   Dei  Smith  t  Company  IFor  Circus  drcus  Enterprises,  Inc) 
E   Del  Smith  and  Company  (For  City  of  Anaheim  Civic  Center) 
E   Del  Smith  I  Co  IFoiCity  ol  Anaheim  Pubk  Utilities) 
I   Del  Smith  and  Company  (For  City  ol  Laguna  Beach,  CA) 
E   Del  Smith  and  Company  (For  City  ol  long  Beach  CA  Oept  of  Oil  Pmperties) 
E  Del  Smith  and  Company  (For  City  ot  Long  Beach  CA.  Intertoveinmental  Re- 
lations) 
E  Del  Smith  I  Co  (FofC'ty  of  Santa  Bartara) 
E   Del  Smith  and  Company  (For  City  of  Santa  Monica) 
E   Del  Smith  t  Co  (ForCily  ol  Victorviiie  CA) 
E  Del  Smitti  and  Company  (For  County  ol  Los  Angeles) 
E   Del  Smith  and  Company  (Foi  Hidden  Vjiiey  Resou'ces  Inc) 
E   Del  Smith  and  Company  (For  long  Beacr-  Navai  Shipyard  Employees  Assn) 
E  Del  Smith  I  Company  (For  National  Independent  Schxis  Jtssnl 
E   Del  Smith  and  Company  (For  Northern  California  Power  Agency) 
E   Del  Smith  and  Company  (For  Port  of  Hueneme  CA  Oinard  hiftef  DistncU 

E   Del  Smith  and  Company  (For  Port  ot  Long  Beach  CAJ  

E  Del  Smith  and  Company  (For  Rancho  PaWs  Veraesi  ., 

E   Del  Smith  and  Company  (For  Signal  landmark  Inc) 

E   Del  Smitn  t  Company  (For  league  McMevetl  Company) 

U  S  West  Inc 

Inteinalionai  Stwedway  Co'p 

National  Motorspots  Comm  of  Actin-FIA.  Inc 

Castle  t  Cooke  Inc 

Castle  t  Cooke  iFoi  Dole  Food  Company) 

PkiIic  Teiesis  Group 

tnsco  Inc 

City  of  Eugene  0<e|oii 

CRASH 

Haarmann  &  Reimer  Corp 

Kansas  City  I'ansit  Authority 

N  Y  Metropolitan  Transportation  Agency 

National  Assn  of  Foreign  Trade  /ones 

5  i  F  Warehouses  Inc 

San  Francisco  Public  Utiiiries  Commission 

Transportation  Advisory/Seryice  Group 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Kattf-  M,--  -  i  .',><•   ly  Environmental  Tai  Policy  Alliance) 

Ha'ttr  M.,  ■     /i,  ■  4  Di-^r-off  (Fo'future  Water  IniernalionaD 

Katien  M.  ■      !i,     I  [i..f-.;.'ott  (for  National  Assn  ol  Independent  Colleges  I 

Univeisf.es, 
Katlen  Mwch  "  2avis  &  Dombrofi  iFor  Northwestern  Memorial  Hospital) 
Kjrien  Muchir-  Zavs  &  Dombrofi  (for  Regional  Trasnsportation  Awttttiity) 
Mf  en  Mucnm  2a»is  1  Oombrpif  (For  Software  Publishers  Assn) 
Njtiona;  Audubon  Society 
Mint;  Levin  Cohn  feiris  Giovsm  i  '■■:>-    ''     »-  Mjs'.j:*.'^"",  F'     1' -r 

Loan  Autiwnty) 
Mint;  Levin  Cohn  Ferns  Giovsii  •,  ■■  .-r     '■        •     >\f.,    .    ■      ,  a.  ,     ;,> 

sory  Council) 
Mint/  levin  Cohn  Ferris  Giovsky  i  Pooec 

Marketing  C«rpl 
Alloy  Surfaces  Co  Inc 
General  Motors  Corp 

Puget  Sound  Naval  Bases  Assn   Inc  iPSNBAj 
Service  Engineering  Company 

American  Psychological  Assn 


Receipts 


England  Education  loan 


3  000  00 

5  000  00 
19  425  00 

4  000  00 

816  40047 
3  250  00 
3  000  00 

IB  658  78 
2  47500 

6  134  00 
3.075  00 


430  806  35 

4  000  00 

9  166  00 

450  50 

8  32100 
12  320  87 

3  995  21 

4  944  11 
80/261 
6  663  8« 
4  842  00 
611288 
4  890  45 

1  724  53 

3  565  58 

2  000  00 

2  000  00 
4,000  00 

4  000  00 

258  41 

500  00 

3  000  00 

6,000  00 
/  500  00 


6  000  00 
2  422  40 
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Eipenditures 


3  652  61 
4/04  5/ 


67  509  94 
500  00 

160  OC 

53815 
6/0  00 

lOOOOC 

430  806  35 

20  00 

888  00 

300  00 

4/19  28 
5,883  /4 

4  890  59 

5  080  68 
5  220  89 
4/12  14 

4  989  9/ 

5  /55  18 
5,290  /3 
4  872  87 
5.090  86 


40C 
275  00 


168  00 
176  30 


35  75 


3.608  65 


150000 

8123 

5  400  00 

1227  56 

1 1  200  00 

9  000  00 

15  000  00 

18  600  00 

14  480  00 

2  814  08 

9.520  00 

2  94-.  rf 

2.850  00 

22  395  OO 

292  53 

2  400  00 

2  400  00 

3600  00 

12  759  00 

893  55 

1500  00 

258  70 

2.400  00 

2  400  00 

13  95 

15.500  00 

94152 

4.500  00 

30  906  00 

2  250  00 

/  500  00 

3  3;<  i: 

364  24 

1,20000 

188:8! 

9  937  50 

17  500  00 

10.50000 

3  025  00 

85  00 

500000 

16  666  66 

375  00 

3  500  00 

175  00 

9  166  66 

2  50000 

189  00 

6;  6* 

78/50 

582/5 

31500 

2  950  00 

l.iSCX 

S34  00 

46  00 

2  633  00 

3124 

13065 

235  8/ 

27  18 

12  50 

3uOOCOO 

1.300  00 

ga-  !»■  : 


■■:.i3.a  I 


l-p^e'C*. 


t.:*':  Vf. 


f-.f-'R   ic'^nfc    .CCmcarjk*    iM  was' -g'c-   DC  rr'O": 

Njiry  C   Somery-'f    . '3i  New  »or>  »vf    f«w  Was'. -gton,  DC  20006  

Si  Sc-"^f'  i  Assoc  alts  mc  2/OC  Vi's '  a  »vp    NW  1910  Washington  DC  2003/  

Scu'-fas'  Tjyo'a  Ds"  b^'ors  Inc   :DC  SC'wes!  .?T  Avenue  PO  Boi  1160  Deerlifid  BeaC  Fl  33*43 

S<::,."«tste"  Powe-  Resou'tes  Ass-   P  0  Boi  :}60  ;«QC  Can«o'  Pa'k  C-    HDi  Eo^on:  OK  73043-1360 

Srace  iij-s-es   i-c    /; ;  Wfs' Bay  k'ta  B  «fl    1320  Wetster  TX //59e.40i;! 

'.:a':if  a-;  »svx  a'r.  ii:    :3:5  Penrs,  ,j-,  j  Ave    NW  l'3C  Washington  DC  20006 

,a- C   '-ii-:    : '!'  Massac"L«rts  Averjf  NW  Was' -g'oii   DC  20036 

":«  a  jfC  Ca-if-s  4  R  £g'"g  Assn  is;  -:dj  w.  ;  Read  »tl6  Ainandria  VA  22314 

«jt-  »Ji  :.-(>?■     '..-  :a-j'  Mc-sf  0- ve  Reston   VA  2209C 

:a-:'a  :Df":°   «  -  ,  ■"  '.-te'   NW  IJOC  Washington  OC  20006-3953 

G'lDfri  P  Sofi '»   ;025  Inomas  lettrscn  Stiee!  NW  •/OO  Washington,  DC  2000/ 


«  S'    NW  H, 
-.  Ass-     , 
NW   II. 


U 


C  Was' 
NW    11 


DC  2D006 

ee'   NW  »9u0  Was'ingion  DC  20006 
-j-:-   DC  20006 
'  Was'iigton,  DC  20036 


Oc 

Oc 
(inian^  M  SiKiaak   180! 
;>o''.'g  CiC'CiCs  Ma-^'a:'. 
ec  e  ■i-'y^e'i     K  -  k  i" 
•■  G  S'  A-a-.;    .:.: 

fs  Si   Piei-t  900  Win  Sl'fei  NW  Wasn.agtor.   DC  20006-2596 
Cc-nf  Siaffcrd  PO  Drawer  1734  Ai. ana  GA  3030'. 
Mfnir,  R  Slahl   1235  Jelte'son  Dav.s  Hwy    Suite  600  Arlington  VA  22202 

Do 
E'vis  I  Stahr  Ir    1815  H  Street,  NW  (600  Washington,  DC  20006 
Arian  Slangeiand  305  C  Street  N£  Washington  DC  20002 

Dc 
Slanlon  4  Associates   1310  19th  Street  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Bo 

Do 
lane  Sutler  Starke  21CC  Pennsyivar.a  Ave    NW  #600  Wasr  ngion,  DC  2003/ 

Do 
L3is  Starkey  Suite  511  1/45  Jefferson  Dav.s  Hwy  Arlington  VA  22202 
Kent  0  Slanvait   501  School  Street  SW,  8th  Floor  Washington  DC  20024 
William  N  Steele   I /OO  North  Moore  St    21st  Floor  Arlington  VA  22209 
caw  Ot1<cs  ol  Deborah  Steeiman  555  13th  Strel,  NW,  Suite  1220  East  Washington.  OC  20004-1109 

Do  _..., 

Oo 

Do  - 

*'-,  )  Steenslra  )r    1000  W.lson  Boulevard  #2600  Arlington  VA  22209 
i.sa'  M  Steinberg   1455  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW  #1000  Washington  DC  20004 
iieoioe  4  lofinson,  1330  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Do 
Robert  B  Siewart,  1120  G  Street,  NW  1900  Washington,  OC  20005 
Warren  E  StKM.  1220  19tli  Siraet.  NW.  #202  Washington  DC  20036 

Do  -  

Dc 

Don  Stiiiman   175/NStTei  NW  Washington  OC  20036 

Kenneth  F  Stmger  2200  Mm  Rd  Aieia^ar  a  VA  22314 

Aiei  Stoddard   1250  Conneciicui  Ave    NW  4200  Washington,  DC  20036 

Oena  G  Stoner   1201  16th  Street  NW  Was^|ngton,  DC  20036 

Wi  aT.  P  Stout  PO  Boi  14/5  Nashv  If   IN  3/202 

Mcae  I  Strang  PC  Boi  /1215  Was^|^|glofl   DC  20024.1215 

Siaiegic  Directions  Inc   PC  Boi  601 1  Spr.ngfielo  VA2215D6011 

« r'rl  M  Slreeter  federal  Bar  Boi-ding  18b  H  Street  NW  1800  Washington,  DC  20006 

C'a'-fs  Bowman  Strome  Jr    W  Seventh  Ave    3/th  Floor  New  York  NY  10019 

Geo-ge  w  Sl'ong  2242  Baniett  Houston  TX  7/098 

rt    a^  M  Stroud.  800  North  Pijja  Dnve  Schaumburg  IL  60196 

Francs  J  Sullivan.  16  W  Wam.l  Si'eei  Aipiand-ia  VA  22301 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Judy  M  Sullnian.  1614  King  Street  Aloandna.  VA  22314 
Richard  i  Sullivan  1507  laburnum  Street  HcLean,  VA  22101 

Do  ....™- 

Do  

Do 

Oo 
Do 
Do 


Sullivan  &  Worcester   1025  Coniwcticui  A>t    NA  •«v6  WJShingtdfi  K  28036 
Richard  I  Sullivan  Associates,  Inc  ,  150/  laburnum  Street  McLean,  VA  22101 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Dc 

Oo 

Do 
David  «  Super   18/5  Connectic.i  A^    NVi   «:s;  Aji'.njtnn  DC  20009 
Donald  B  Susswein   1500  K  Street  m  #200  Was'rgicr   DC  20005 
Sutherland  Astmi  (  Brennan   12/5  Pennsylvan  a  Av^r^e  NW  Washington,  DC  20004 
Eileen  P  Sweeney   122  C  Street  WN  4th  floor  Washington  DC  20001 
Rosemarie  Sweeney  2021  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 
Swidier  t,  Berlin  Chid,  3000  K  Street.  NW.  #300  Washington  OC  2000/ 

Oo  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dc 

Dc 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Ross  0  Swimmei 
Sarah  L  S/anion 


4100  Bank  dl  Oklahoma  Tower  Tu'sa  OK  74172. 0154 
\27  C  Sireet  NW,  #380  Washington,  DC  20001-2109 
2  Michael  %1>1   7209  Monlicellc  Blvd  Springfield,  VA  22150 
Taggart  t  Associates,  Inc,  1155  15th  Street.  NW.  11108  Washington,  DC  20005 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Tanaka  Rifger  4  Middieton  655  15th  Sfeet  NW  #800  Washington  OC  20005 

Dc 
f.  a  M  Tait   ;?5/  N  Sl-fe'   NW  Wasnmgton  OC  20036 
Mary  T   lavenner   1/25  K  Suefl  NW  •/ 10  Washington,  DC  20006 
Ma  ga-el  )  Taylor   /OO  i3lh  Slreei   NW  1525  Washington,  DC  20005 
R  w    an^  Taylor   15/5  Eye  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20006 
ii)   '  Iriiemann  t  Aitken,  908  King  Street  1300  Aieiandna,  VA  22314 

Oo  „., 

Oo  .„.™~_. 1 — 


Sa'  :-a  Ass-  ;■  Le-'e-  Ca  -e's 
American  insMule  of  Architects 
Delense  Div  sion  Brunswick  Cotj 


National  Voluhtter  fiit  Council    „. 

National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  . 


Nationa  Groce's  Assn  _ 

Bostrum  Corp  (For  Association  tor  Commuter  Transportation,  Inc)     

Boslrcrn  Corp  (For  Fire  Eguipment  Manufacturers  i  Services  Assn,  Inc)  .  ,.    _. 
Kai'en  Mjch  n  Zavs  i  DomtroM  (for Cogeneration  4  Inoependenl  Power  Coali- 

tiOr  Dt  America    Inc! 
Katlen  Muchn  Zavis  &  Oomorott  (for  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Service  Co  Inc) 
Katten  Mucn.n  Zavs  4  Domoroff  (For  Natural  Gas  Vehicle  Coalition) 
Weslinghousf  Eifctnc  Corf 


New  York  Stock  Eichange  Inc  -..,.  

financial  Services  

Wilderness  Society 

Coca-Cola  (Oct^oany 

Motorcycle  Industry  Council   Inc  , ,        , 

Specialty  Vehicle  Instilute  o'  Amenca  ^ 

PutJiic  Resou'ce  Assx.aies  ^ 

American  Internationa.  Grou; 

Edison  ChouesI  Of'shore 

Iniernaiionj:  Longshoremen  s  Assn  AfL-ClC 

PhiliD  MorriS 

University  Hospitals  ol  Cleveland 

Eckert  Seamans  Che-  n  &  Meiiott  (ForOrmet  Cotpl 

Eckel  Seamans  Cnerm  4  Meiiott  (f or  Ravenswood  Aluminum  Corp) 

Manufactured  Hous  ng  Instiiule 

American  Road  4  Transportation  Builders  Assn 

Boeing  Comcany  

American  Society  tor  Plastic  and  Reconstructive  Surgeons 
Nonpresciption  Drug  Manufactures  Assn 

Pensicr  Benefits  Assn  

Xoma  Coro 

IRW    Inc 

New  England  Couricii,  Inc 

Association  ol  Private  Pension  4  Weilare  Plans  Inc 

National  (Oouncii  on  Teacher  Retirement 

National  Ocean  Industries  Assn 

Chemical  Producers  4  Distributors  Assn 

Chemmova  .  ..— 

International  Sanitary  Supply  Assn 

Int  1  Union  United  Auto  Aerospace  &  Ague  Implement  Workers 

American  Trucking  Assns  Inc 

National  forest  Products  Assn 

Council  for  Educational  Development  4  Research 

United  PapenivorKers  Internationa:  Union 

ATR  Defense  Group  

Atlas  Powder  Company      _ 

Cast  Norm  Amerca  (19831.  Inc  

Eouitable  _ - 

Enron  Corp  

2urich-American  Insurance  Company 

Frank  Sullivan  Associates  (For  Ingjlte  SlM|llNiiMen) ..  .. 

Franii  Sullivan  Associates  (For  ITT  Delcnst  Cotpnntnn)    . 

Frank  Sullivan  Associates  (For  lektron.  Inc)    

Frank  Sullivan  Associates  ffo'Was'e  Ma-^age-'if-t  IncI 

National  Assn  ol  Housmg  Cxse'a'ivfi 

Alameda  Transportation  Authority 

Richard  J  Sullivan  Associates  Inc  (For  American  Airlines) 

Richard  J  Suiiivan  Associates  Ire  (for  Association  ol  Amencan  Railroads) 

Richard  J  Sullivan  Associates  Inc  (For  Create'  Wasrungton  Board  of  Washing. 

ton) 
National  Utility  Products  Company 

Richard  J  Suiiivar.  Associates  Inc  (For  Northeast  Ohio  Regional  Sewer  District) 
Richard  J  Sullivan  Associates  Inc  (ForPyratechmc  Signal  Manutacturers  Assn) 
Upjohn  Company 

Alameda  County  Transportation  Authority 
American  Ai'i'nes,  Inc 
Association  ot  American  Railroads 
Greater  Washington  Board  ol  Trade 
National  Utility  Products  Company 

Northeast  Ohio  Regional  Sewe'  District     

Pyrotechnic  Signai  Manu'aciurers  Assn     , 

food  Research  4  Action  Center  

Thactie-  P'Off  tt  4  Wood  (for  Citicorp  Washington  (Banking)) 

CompuServe  Inc 

Children  s  Delense  fund 

American  Academy  of  Family  Physicians 

American  Gas  Assn 

American  Iron  4  Steel  institute 

Californ  a  Energy  Company 

Chrysler 

Design  Protection  Coal  tion 

(rfnerai  Electric  Corporation 

Grocery  Manufacture's  Assn 

Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn 

New  England  Power  „,  

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn 

Software  Putjiisncrs  Assn 

South  Carolina  Public  Service  Authority 

Halt  Esliii  et  a.   Ifc  Cneronee  Nation) 

National  family  Piann  ng  &  Reproductive  Health  Assn,  Inc 

Transyivanian  Wonc  federation      _ ... 

Association  ot  American  Railroads  .. „«-— u. 

Johanna  farms  Inc  „-«— . 

M4M/Mars 

Marion  Merrel    Dow    Inc 

National  Agricultural  Chemica's  Assn 

Telephone  4  Data  Systems  Inc 

Electronic  Inoust'ies  Assn  oi  laca' 

Japan  Auiomct:iie  T.re  ManulacluT's  Assn  ,JATMA] 

United  Auto  Aerospace  4  Agncuitura'  In.piement  Wks  ol  Amer 

National  Assn  of  Wfioiesaier-Dislnbulors 

BR  Services   Inc 

American  Soc  o'  Assn  Ejecutives 

Association  ot  Personnel  Test  Publishers 

CTB  MacMiiian/McGraw-Hill  ., 

Jones  Motor  Co  Inc 


3  000  00 
500  OC 


2MJI 

SMM 

1606  50 


1.071OO 
2.500  OC 


2JKOO0 

32066 

300  00 


7  500  00 
300000 


1.17000 

1  125  00 

8  125  00 

500  00 

3.400  04 


1.552  OC 

5  462  SO 
277500 
3.250  00 
1.700  00 

"  4B7  50 
1.924  03 
9.00000 
1.20000 
1.000  00 


13.4(360 


lUJH 

asm 

14300 

288  so 

33*3  18 
16.05000 


1.30000 


3  343  18 

4  000  00 
24,999  99 


1.400  00 
"i.277  30 


30838 
4,500  00 

3.11750 

64.53500 

6.375  00 

2.550  00 

76500 

2  257  50 
1,02150 

510  00 
765  00 

3  997  50 
293  00 


15.345  30 


1 750  00 
300  00 


200  00 


1,593  84 

nan 


77  U 
75  00 


1.18152 

MOO 


2.01000 
90C00 


IS  00 

342  17 

5  2/7  95 

;.500  00 

300  00 

250  00 

900  00 


448  89 


39  68 


28  00 
20  00 


18918 


1.682  29 
9  000  00 


7  25' 32 

7914  14 

28.964  14 

3,914  14 
5.214  14 
3,914  14 


80  36 

1,9*7  95 


17680 


85  35 


289  00 
123.50 


12330 
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Or{<niiitJon  0'  InUixOuil  FilPi 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

RiiKtyTeacn  PO  Boi  I4U.D49  Alajndna  VA  ??3I3 

l;imes  M  lemenik.  PO  Boi  1(6:4  Aiiin|ion  v«  ?2?lb 

Donn>  Temoieloit   I0?0  16lh  Si'tct  NW  1300  Wisltin|ton  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Paul  M  lenaier  1090  Vetmont  *w  .  m  11200  Wa^^lllJton  DC  20005 

Do 
Ricnartf  Paul  lesW,  1500  «  Slrtfl,  »W  «25  Wa5«ifnion  DC  20O05 
RiCharO  TessK'   1133  ISm  Slml  NW  1640  Watlmtion  DC  20005 
l>mn  G  Tetinck.  1156  I5lh  Slml  NW  II015  Wa$n>n|lon  DC  20005 
Tnacncr  Proft.it  t  WkD  l500KSt'nl  m  1200  Washington  DC  20005 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
B»nr«  L   tdayti  575  Ri!cii«  Road  Caotm  HdgMs  MO  20743 
Alan  C   IhieOauC   1667  K  StfWI  NW  11000  Washmjton  DC  20006 
Amotr  Ihomas  7901  Wesloarli  Dnw  Mclean  VA  22102 
Mdiisa  Ihomas.  3636  16lh  StrnI  NW  161010  Waslonflon.  DC  20010 

Robert  t  Tnomas   1319  F  Si    NW  11000  Wasti.ngion  DC  20004 

W  Dennis  Ihomas   1620  Eye  St    NW  •700  Wasnmgion  DC  20006 

Otis  N  Ihompson  Room  1414-S  Aj  Buildmg  Wasnmjton  DC  20250 

Patricn  Thompson  4  World  Ifade  C*ntfc  New  Vufi  NY  100*8 

Thompson  i  Mitcnell  One  Mercaniiie  Cfniei  IJ400  St  louis,  MO  63101 

Cind»  C  Thome  4500  Veslai  Pamwa)  East  POBoi  3607  Binghamton,  NY  13902-3607 

James  I   Thome   701  Pennsirivanu  A«nue  NW  1610  Washington  DC  20004 

Walter  L  Thieadgill   1200  18lh  Street  NW  1705  Washington  DC  20036 

Anna  Tttronson.  lUi  IlMDUS  Jittvsai)  Slntl.  t/OOC  Washington  DC  200O7 

Do      ,  ^ZIZ!""""'"™™"'"""""" 

Oo  

Do      

Do 

Do 

Do 

do 

Oo   

Oo 
Timothy  B  Tierney  4600  East  West  Highway  Betiesdj  MO  20814 
Danielle  Tinman  2012  Massachusetts  Awnue  NW  Washington  DC  20036 
ECen  S  Tisdale  900  17th  Street  NW  illOO  Washington  DC  20006 
William  /  loSin  3612  Bent  Branch  Cl  falls  Church  VA  22041 

Oo 
M  Douglas  Todd   1000  Wilson  Bivd    12300  Arlington  VA  22209 
Kathryn  R  Tollerton   1244  19th  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036 
Tony  Poole,  1020  19th  Street  m  1800  Washington  DC  20036 
lean  R  Tochey  655  15th  Street  NW  1225  Washington  DC  20005 
Gilbert  0  Tough.  70  North  Mam  St  Wiikes  Barre  PA  I87I1 
Charles  H  Tower   1026  16th  Street  NW  1503  Washington  DC  20036 
Bronwyfi  Bachrach  lowie  499  Soulh  Capitol  Street  SW  1507  Washington  DC  20003 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

0* — 

0* .._ 

Do 
TransAfrica   545  8th  Street  SE   1200  Washington  DC  20003 
S  Bradley  Traverse   1667  K  Street  m  11230  Washington  DC  20006 
JetleryS  Trinca   1420  New  Yorli  Ave    NW  11050  Wisriington  DC  20005 

Do 

Do 
Paul  E   Tsongas  Foley  Hoag  t  Ei<ol  One  Post  Ottice  Square  BosIdk  MA  02109 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Genevieve  W  luchow   700  13th  Street  m  1900  Washington,  DC  20005 
James  TuHy   7927  Jones  Branch  Drive  •600-S  Mclean  VA  22102 
William  J  lurenne  1901  I  Street  m  Suite  705  Washington  DC  20036 
Brian  Turner.  815  16lh  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20006 
lane  I  lurw   1250  Connecticut  Ave    NW  1200  Washington  DC  20036 
John  M  Turner   1875  Eye  St    NW  t7  75  Washington  DC  20006 
Michael  A  Turner  2000  M  Street  NW  #5500  Washington   DC  20036 
Mai  lurnipseefl   1155  1 51  h  Street  NW  1611  Washington  DC  20005 
Clay  Tyeryar   7297  N  lee  Highway  Fans  Church  VA  22042 
Craig  Tyie   1600  M  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20C36 
US  Recreational  Siu  Association   1315 '.ast  Pacitico  Avenue  Anaheim  CA  92805 
US  Telephone  Assn  900  19th  Street  m  1800  Wasn.njton  DC  20036 
Stewart  I  Udaii   1244  Camino  Crui  Bianca  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501 
Jane  Usdan   555  New  Jersey  ii'  NW  w.  -  -jton   DC  20001 
R  Thomas  Van  Arsdaii  50  1        •     fvv   i.   j  Washington  DC  20001 
Nancy  Van  Duyne   1709  New'    ■  >/-    •<*  rtjshmgton  DC  20006 
lulie  Van  Fleet  PO  Boi  85608  Ir  Dej:  CA  92186  9784 
Van  Fleet  Associates  Inc   499  South  Capitol  St    SW  t520  Washington  DC  20003 


I  -;io»ei/Ciient 


MPPAA  Solvency  Coalition 
National  Assn  ot  Conven*nce  Stores 
SchneiOer  National  Inc 
Waish  Trucking  SerV'Ce  Inc 
National  Assn  ot  Chain  Drig  Stores  Inc 
National  Steel  t  ShipOuiiding  Co 
El  ie  Cc'pcation 
GNB  Ir.c 

Natona'  D»;oiit  Insurance  Cotp 
R5R  Cc'jQ'at.on 

Ifnjfr  I  Biggins  Chta  (For  American  Lcensefl  PrKlical  Nurses  Asmi 
Tendier  i  Bjiins  Chia  iFo' Hears  Intemal.onai  Sales  Col 
Bu'rcughs  Wellcome  Co 
American  togistts  Assn 
J  C  Penney  Co  Inc 
American  Counc.l  ol  Lie  Insurance 
Cjre  Zrl.  f  ve  Cents  Savings  Bam 
i.  Co'P 
■   "S 
..    "   •  •  Options  Eicnange 
Ciiiorp  Mortgage  Finance  Inc 
Citicorp  Washington  iBanimgi 
Dollar  Sanii  FS8 
Emigrant  Savngs  Bank 
John  Aide"  Aisf  Management  Company 
John  *i  ■       ,  r    ,      J   Services 
lalay-  '  Company 

MassJ  ■-     '•".  Assn 

Missacr>..se;:s  Mwt..ai  lite  Insuraxe  Company 
National  Council  ot  Savings  Institutions 
Nationar 

North  Side  Savings  Bank 
Peoples  Westchester  Savings  Bank 
Prudential  Insurance  Company 
Residential  Services  Corp  ot  America 
Savings  Bank  ot  lite  Insurance 
Third  Federal  Savings  (  Loan  Assn 
Ulster  Savings  Bank 
United  Compjnies  Financial  Corporation 
National  Assn  lor  ttie  Seit-tmployed 
Southwestern  Bell  Co'P 

AMIIhe  Association  tp(  Manutaclunng  lechnpioo 
Ackerson  I  Feidman  (For  Government  ol  Quebec   Ministry  ot  hiemjdonal  U- 

'5",l 

*»  ~  "  .  ■■•  Psychiatric  Hospitals 

-J'  fi^piotrees  ol  USOA 
Nt«  •     ■  '.'  ■    ,- 

Co  d  '  'f 

New  T,  •.     i  ,j.  Corp 

Tenneco  das 

Miilicom  Inc 

leg  slat  »e  Strategies  (For  American  independent  Retme's  Asm) 

legislative  Strategies  (For  Bndge  Products) 

legisative   Sfalegies   iForCogeneiation   t   InoepenOeni   Power   Coalition   ot 

America  Inc) 
leg  siative  Strategies  (For  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Service  Co.  IncI 
legisiatwe  Strategies  (ForOonohue  t  Associates.  Inc) 
legislative  Strategies  [Fo'  Giobos  International  Inc) 
legislative  Strategies  (For  Nat'onai  Hydropowet  Assn) 
legislative  Strategies  (For  Natural  Gas  Vehicle  Coalition) 
legislative  Strategies  (For  State  ot  New  Meiico  (Natural  Gas  Programs)) 
Legislative  Strategies  iFo'  i»ias-New  Menco  Power  Company) 
legislative  St-.' •,        ■     '      :  Corp) 
Automotive  R>'   ,  's  Institute 

National  Fed  :■  r  yssionat  INomen  s  CiuOS 

HewiettPacnarS  C 
Child  Care  America  Inc 
National  Hearing  Aid  Society 
Nc-TMoo  Corp 

[)f'e:e's  oi  Wiidiite 

Kf  y  Anderson  (  Associates.  Iik  (forU  S  Banknote  Co'si 

Rtione  Pouienc  Inc 

Blue  Cross  ol  Northeastern  Pennsylvania 

Dun  i  Briastret 

Mecnt  Sper^ce'  &  Associates  (for  Biiby  Ranch  Co) 

Hecht  Spence'  I  Associates  (For  Boy  Scouts  ol  Amencai 

HecM  Spencer  &  AssKiates  (Fo'  Brown  I  Williamson  ToOKCO  Onf) 

Hecht  Spencer  &  Associates  iFoi  General  Atomics) 

Hecht  Spencer  t  Associates  (For  Mars  IncI 

Hecht  Spencer  t  Associates  (for  Mid  American  Waste  Systems,  inc) 

HecM  Spencer  t  Associates  (for  MCI  Telecommunications) 

Hecht  Spencer  (  Associates  (for  National  Automate  Meicriandismg  Assn) 

Deere  (  Company 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  Inc  (for  Golden  Rule  Insurance  Company) 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  )nc  (for  National  Assn  ot  Water  Companies) 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  Inc  (for  USftG  Insurance) 

American  Insurance  Assn 

Cambridge  Redevelopment  Autiio'ity 

Humane  5«iefy  ol  the  US   el  al 

iroouois  Gas  Transmission  Systems 

National  Venture  Capital  Assn 

Norton  Company 

Sierra  Club  ot  America 

Thermedics  Inc 

Columbia  Gas  Distribution  Companies 

Council  ot  American  Homeowners 

f     ■     .  >.  ''--:3ny 

Department  AFICIO 
"i  -"'Oducts  Assn 

C.O'P 

■i  telecommunications  Assn 

AiTieiican  teiliie  Machinery  Assn 
Investment  Company  Institute 

Claimants  Under  Proposed  Radiation  Eiposure  Compensation  Act 

American  fed  pi  Teachers  AfL/CIO 

National  Council  ol  farmer  Cooperatives 

Air  Transport  Assn  ot  Amenca 

General  Atomics 

Cadillac  Cage  Co 


Reti'uti  tiperotuies 


500  00 
5  558  00 


jrooooo 


5  000  00 
1220  00 

25  133  89 
392  00 
542  32 

5  630  00 
7  507  50 
2  500  00 
2  500  00 

750  00 

6  057  81 

6  675  53 
24  599  88 

7  273  97 

5  000  00 

732  56 

5  630  00 

900  00 

2  500  00 

18  750  00 

I  620  00 


500  00 
8  000  00 

780  00 
5.000  00 

164  00 
14  375  00 


50  00 


noo 


4  000  00 
500  00 


774  09 


12.500  00 


22  167  00 


5  000  00 
9  375  00 


4.10000 

3  000  00 
18  427  00 
1200  0C 
1.200  00 
1840  00 
1  125  00 

65  93 

1 1  733  00 

11049  78 

11818  16 

876  69 

6  00000 


876  35 


5180  00 


517  93 
205  00 
820  00 
837  00 
820  00 
820  00 

205  OO 
820  00 
258  96 
197  88 
86  32 
835  50 
245  80 
820  00 
844  00 
820  00 
820  00 

518  17 

82C  00 


500  00 


5  058  06 


15  057  51 


200  00 
6  00 
5  00 

164  35 

102  01 


61349  45 


65  05 

28  50 

ll.n3« 

15200 

13  29 


Oiganiiation  or  Individual  Filing 

Employer/Client 

Receipts 

Ekpenditures 

Do                                                                              

Harsco  Corooraticn 

24.000  00 

9.947  91 

Do 

Magnavoi  Government  &  Industiial  tiectranics  Co 

19.500  00 

530  96 

1  '-1  fleet  Metznei  t  MerMitn  Cotp.  499  S  Capitol  SttNl.  1520  tNashmiton.  DC  20003 

Eiecfoscace  Corporation 

7  000  00 

Dc 

General  Instrument  Corporation 

21.000  00 

1  926  90 

D.: 

Miitope  Corp 

7.500  00 

Dc 

NCube                       

7.500  00 

390  19 

Do 

Thermo  Electro  Technologies  

7.500  00 

.3fl  Van  Hoose.  50  f  Street  NW.  (WOO  Washmjton,  OC  20001 

Farm  Credit  Council       

■•  Stewart  Van  Scoyoc  1420  New  Yorti  Ave   NW  alOSO  Washington  DC  2i,00i 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  Inc  IFor  Golden  Rule  Insmance  Comganyi            

„ 

-  3ert  C  Varah  c/o  Dow  Uhnes  (  Albertson  1255  23ra  Street  NW  Washington,  DC  20C37 

Dotascc,  Inc                                        -     .._ 

._..„,. 

■  r.'.:>s  C  Vaughan  2C5  E   42nfl  Street  tlb04  New  York  NY  10C17 

Risk  &  Insurance  Management  Society.  Inc     

-iber-,  J  Verd.sco   1901  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  llOth  fi  Washington,  DC  20006 

International  Mass  Retail  Assn 

looodb'o 

200  00 

■ly  T  Ve'kier  555- 13th  Street  NW  Suite  3tC  West  Washiigtoi:  DC  2CC36 

Interstate  Natuia  Gas  Assn  ot  America 

6.250  00 

30310 

.-ner  l..;tert  Be'-hard  McP»e-s3n  i  Ha-J  CVS  9C1  ;5in  ifee'  NW  1700  Washington  OC  20005-230: 

American  Museum  c'  Natural  History 

D-D 

Ameritech 

175  00 

D! 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp 

5  100  00 

Do 

Brown  i,  Root.  Inc 

1200  00 

Do 

Burlington  Northern  Inc 

998  75 

Do 

Central  Cult 

Dc 

Genera!  Dynamics  Corp 

4  248  75 

Do 

GenCorp 

4  267  50 

Dc 

Hughes  Communications  Inc 

5.903  75 

Do 

Hughes  Nelwtjrk  Systems,  Inc 

-"  "- 

Do 

inieptnoent  Bankers  Assn  ot  America 

Do 

Investment  Comoany  Institute 

Do 

K  Mart  Corp 

6  597  5C 

Do 

Kellogg 

525  00 

Do 

Manville  Corp 

2.600  00 

Oo 

Mars  Inc 

9.165  00 

Oo 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp 

4  748  75 

Do 

Merrii!  lynch  &  Co  Inc 

2  225  00 

Do 

New  Progressive  Party 

Do 

Northwest  Airlines 

5.737  50 

Do 

NBC 

62  50 

Dc 

NYNEX  Corp 

9.560  00 

Do 

Ortitat  Commumcalions  Corp 

Do 

Rubber  Manufacturers  Assn 

Do 

T'aveiers  Companies 

5  850  00 

Dc 

TRW,  Inc 

Dc 

Uniroyal  Chemical  Company  Inc 

375  00 

Oo 

UPiOhn  Co 

175  00 

-?  I  Verslandig.  901  31st  Street  NW  Washington.  OC  20007 

Anheuse'-Busch  Companies,  Inc 

.  erra  Associates.  Inc   1825  1  Street  NW  «403  Washington,  DC  20O06 

Breva'5  County 

2,000  00 

Oo 

Dallas  Area  Rapid  Transit  Authcily 

17  000  00 

8.76135 

Do 

Emt)7-Rioaie  Aeronautical  University 

i  250  00 

Do 

Greater  Orlando  Aviation  Authority 

!  666  66 

2.586  25 

Do 

Lipton  Sports  Inc 

Do 

Memphis  Area  Transit  Authority 

2  ODD  00 

52''  10 

Dc 

Metropolitan  Dade  County 

;  1770  00 

1  502  1 1 

Oc                                      

Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority 

8  000  0: 

512  36 

Do                                     

Nagara  frontier  Transportation  Authority 

13  500  CO 

1  755  83 

ftcbert  1  Viihauer.  1700  N  Moore  Street.  12120  fclingtod.  VA  2220S 

Boeing  Company 

741  00 

■30  87 

Mowara  A  Vine,  Jettetson  CfOuC  1341  G  Street.  HM.  11 100  Washington  OC  20005 

Alliance  tor  Corporate  Growth 

Oo 

Bobbie  Brooks  Inc 

Mclson  Breweries  USA  Inc 
PubCo  Corp 

nooaoc 

182  05 

REN  Coporation 

545  72 

Do 

Tomngton  Company 

7.87000 

'49957 

George  A  Viyerette  Jr ,  500  E  Street  SW  aSSO  Washington,  DC  20024 

American  Autoncbue  Assn 

... 

Earl  J  Voik  245  Second  Street  NE  Washington  DC  20002 
Sa'ah  C  Von  der  lippe  80  Trowbridge  51  Campnoge  MA  02138 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 
Kids  Prciect                        

696938 

600  00 

Wiiiam  Von  Raab   215  Prmce  Street  Aieiandra  VA  22738 

American  Chiropractic  Assn     

Jay  J  V'oom    1155  lith  Sfeet  NW  1900  Washington  DC  20005 

National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Assn 

50  00 

56  00 

Patricia  A  Waak  80  i  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  SE  Washington  DC  20003 

National  AuCubon  Society 

420  00 

James  Wagoner  110!  1 41  h  Street,  NW  5th  floor  Washington  DC  20005 

National  Abortion  Rights  Action  League  (NARAll 

5  638  29 

Susan  Stephenson  WalOen  1350  Eye  Street  NW,  «8i0  Washington,  DC  20D05 

Johnson  i  Johnson 

1  OCO  00 

200  00 

R  Dutty  Wall  &  Associates  Inc   1317  f  Street  NW  »400  Washington  DC  20001 

University  ot  Oklahoma 

1  tl'  V. 

David  B  Waller  1667  K  Street  NA,  «80u  Washington  DC  20006 

Williams  Companies.  Inc 

^00  .■- 

5155 

Anne  Marie  Waisn   1025  Connecticut  Ave  NW  NW  Washington  DC  20036 - 

Health  Insurance  Assn  ct  America  Inc 

lot  Ot 

48  00 

James  Waltman  666  Pennsylvania  Ave    SE  Washington  DC  20003 

National  Audubon  Society 

1.87iC: 

1O40OO 

John  C  Walton   1401  North  Oa«  Stietl.  1302  Atlinjtoii.  VA  22209 

John  E  Cnance  &  Assocates  Inc 

7,500  00 

0^                                    ^ _...,„ J. _,... 

General  Dynamics  Core 

15.000  00 

Do                        7'Z.~''-'~~'Z'.''~'''- 

Grumman  Corporation 

8  333  32 

1.215.32 

Do 

ISC  Defense  &  Space 

18  000  00 

Do 

National  Rifie  Assn  of  America 

35  000  00 

1695  94 

Do 

Stone  &  Weoste-  Engineering  Inc 

5  100  00 

Do         ■ 

Teitron.  Inc 

9.166  66 

435  68 

Dt                                                          ..      - 

Thionot  Corp              

7.000  00 

82162 

Bartara  f  Warden   1757  N  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

International  Union  United  Auto  Aerospace  &  Ag  W  of  KUtHfl            

16.226  85 

515  08 

Washington  Inaeperdent  Writers  Inc  918  16th  Street  NW  «400  Washington  DC  20005 

Washington  lobby  Group  Inc  325  Pennsylvania  Ave    SE  Washington  DC  20003 

Preston  Ccrp 

9^000  00 

Jerry  B  Wale'S   777  14th  Street  NW  #680  Washington  DC  20005 

farmiano  Industries  Inc 

5.000.00 

Ma-y  K  rtley  Waters.  888  17th  Street  NW.  1300  Washington,  DC  20006 

ConAgra,  Inc                                                                                       — 

iiHM 

Jay  Watson  900  17th  Street,  NW  Wss—fon  DC  20006 
James  B  War   1015  18th  Slref   KVi  A     ^    .■;.i  DC  20036 

Wilderness  Society                                                                         

Conference  ot  State  Bank  Supervisors    , 

B'uce  M  Waltman   1130  17th '_' -■     ••  f>    .\  -  -ngton,  DC  20036 

Nationa'  Coal  Assn    

9.200  00 

395  15 

DaviJ  Weaver   1225  Eye  Sl-eet  Na   >         a-  -.ngion,  DC  2O005 

Handgun  Control  Inc     . 

4.75900 

Susan  Weber   1400  i6th  Street  NW  ty.:  Viashington  DC  20036 

Zero  Population  Growth  Inc 

, 

lee  J  Weddig,  1525  W.lson  Boulevard  «500  Arlington  VA  22209 

National  Fisheries  Institute                                                                   

4.00000 

200  00 

Arthur  E  Weisberg,  2200  firs;  Bank  Place  East  Minneapo'is  MN  55402 

Dorsey  i,  Whitney 



Suzanne  Weiss  901  E  Street  NW  #500  Washington,  DC  20004-2837 

American  Assn  of  Hemes  for  the  Aging                            .... 

4125 

Howard  C  Wei7mann,  1212  New  York  Avenue  NW  11250  Washington,  DC  20005 

Association  ol  Private  Pension  i  Welfare  Plans  Inc           . .... 

692  71 

Paul  S  Weiier  Jr    1629  K  St ,  NW  11100  Washington  DC  20006 

American  Gram  Inspection  Institute 

695  45 

Do 

Apple  Processors  Assn 

13  044  42 

2  593  50 

Thomas  F  Wennmg   1825  Samuel  Morse  Or  Reston.  VA  22090 

National  Grocers  Assn 

500  00 

wmamH  Wfsthoff   11240  Waples  Mill  Ra  fairlai  VA  22030 

Environmental  Products  Corp 

10.20000 

loseph  J  Westwater,  1  Massachuseets  Avenue,  NW    4800  Washington,  DC  20001 

Mcleoo  Watkmson  &  M.ner  (for  American  Peanut  Product  Manufacturers,  Inc) 

2.200  00 

Do                                                                                           

Mcleod  Watkmson  &  Miller  (for  California  Cooperative  Creamery) 

1.63100 

Nancy  Kathenne  Weyi  777  14th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005       

Gcraon  B  Wheeie'  1025  Connecticut  Ave  NW,  41200  Washington,  DC  20036 

Jonr  C  Wh  !€  White  Consultint  Gioup  2000  M  Slteet.  WN.  1380  Wasliin(toii.  OC  20036 

National  Assn  of  Realtors                      _.    

1.250  00 

1.273.21 

Health  Insurance  Assn  ot  Amenca  Inc    _ - 

63  79 

AMGEN 

8.000.00 

Qr                              .        , 

Camp  Barsh  Bates  &  Tate 

_ 

.„«...— 

Do                          ,1.-.^-- ' 

Do                        

Chicago  Mercantile  Eichange 

Coastal  Corporation 

20:0dQS 

Z"I'Z"Z"" 

Do                     .  ...^ 

Goldman  Sachs  &  Co  _ 

Tobacco  Institute _ 

5.ooDjae 

4.00SM 

„ 

Do 

.^ 

\t>hr\  Thnma<  Mfiitp  111    7111  P^ni\^M)\i!irt,n  Auf>    NM   #8Iil  Mi^^hincton   Df  70004 

Tenneco  Gas                                        -..i...... .. , 

^_^^  ^ 

Sam  White   1155  15lh  Street  NW  »900  Washington  DC  20005                                 - 

National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Assn         ,. ...... . .     . 

Steven  C  White   10801  Rockviile  Pike  Rockviiie  MD  20852 

American  Speech-Language-Hearing  Assn 

.^ 

Wa'fl  H  White   900  19th  Street  NW  1800  Wasnngton  OC  20006 

U  S  Telephone  Assn 

150  00 

— 

la-ne:  A  wn.tman  PO  Boi  1417-049  Aieianif,a  VA  22313 

National  Assn  of  Chan  Drug  Stores.  Inc 

500  00 

Pi'-'il  Whitted   1401  Eye  Street  NW  (200  Washington   DC  20005  

A  -«i«  'e  Greene  Crosby  &  Sewaid   1008  Western  Ave  SeaHle  WA  98104  -.- 

A.',ne  Mane  WieOemet.  1350  1  Street.  NW,  1840  Washington  DC  20005  

Pacific  Resources  Inc 

MO.OO 

Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corp    .... -.     ......„...„_ .. 

Ralston  Punna  Company  , 

7jOOJO 

735.00 

•I'MIW     (>— !<7Vi)l    lllXlll 


12382 


(   (  )\(  ,K1  ^^|(  »\    \l       Kl  (   (  )R|)        H(  )l    s| 


Mi:\  -Ji).  Itnrj 


Ma\  20,  1992 


CONGRliSSIONAL   KKORU— HOLst 


12333 


0'|in>{j|i«n  or  IndKidual  Film| 


RicMfS  S  Wiedmjn  600  Grjnt  SttMl  42ni)  floor  Piilsliurgh  M  li219 

Oo 
Valerie  Wiltiur  901  I  Street  mt  1500  WasHmglon  DC  20004?83; 
Shirley  )  Wiclier   122  C  Street  KW  IliO  Wasriinjion  DC  20001 
Brian  Wiicoa.  1200  Wtli  Street  NW  Wasftmjton  DC  20036 
larmy  I  Wiles  499  S  Capitol  Street  SW  liOl  UKashmjtOB  DC  2OO03 
Oo 
Do 
Wiley  Rem  i  Ficldint.  17/6  K  Street,  m  12tn  fi  Wt>riin|ton  DC  20006 
Do 

Do     

Do      

Oo     _ 

I  Join  Wiliufuon.  I?75  I9th  Street  HM  »30C  fa,-    .    .  ia,  <v036 
Daniel  Will  306  Commonnrealtti  »4  Aleiand'.a   VA  :2i0; 
Ralpn  E  Wniham,  17i0  New  yorli  Ave    NW  Wasninjton  DC  ?0O!!€ 
Cnrislotner  0  Williams   1  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW    f    /• - 
Detwrah  K  Williams   1023  IStn  Street  NW  Fourtn  floor  A 
Merrill  Williams  4501  Connecticut  Ave    NW  IllJWash    , 
Do 
Do 
Robert  E  Williams   170U  Street  NW  1300  Wastimglon  DC  ?003«-l202 
William  C  Williams  44  East  Mittiin  Street  PO  Boi  1807  11000  Madison  Wl  53701-1807 
Will.ams  I  Connolly  839  17tn  St    WW  Washin|ton  DC  20006 
Williams  (  ienscn  PC    1101  Connecticut  Ave    NW  1500  WasK'ngion  DC  20036 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Wilmer  Cutler  1  PicWring  2445  M  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20037- 1420 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 
David  W  Wiimot.  1029  Vern-ont  Ay-      i'.-  ■■     ■     ■■      "■-  ;0OC5 
Don  r  Wilson   1250  I  Street  NW  •  i 

Randoloh  Wilson  One  Merchants  P 

Aleiander  Bradford  Winsiow.  1323  (j    ■■-r-'   Hn   i  DC  20005 

Winston  t  Strawn   1400  I.  Street  NW  Washmjto^   : 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Wisconsin  Citi«ns  Utiity  Board   l^  North  Catnjil  1300  Madison  Wl  53703 
iim  Wise  AssKiales.  104  Nottn  WkI  St  AlcuMni.  M  22314 

Oo        

Oo  :_, 

Walter  I  Witeli  )r .  777  14tli  St   IIW  Washington  DC  20005 

SR  Wciflak  and  Associates  Inc.  The  Beiievue  •  Suite  850  200  S  Broad  Street  PhiUdetpliu  H  19102 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 
James  E  Woit.  2020  14th  St    Norm  Artington  »A  22201 
Ronald  Wolsey  1615  M  Street.  1200  Washington  DC  20036 


Emtioyer/CiienI 


Eoen  Seamans  Cnerm  I  Menoi!  IforOrmet  Corel 

Ecwn  5»amans  C"fr,n  I,  Meikilt  IforRavenswod  Alummum  CorpI 


Arr 

Na- 

An-r  .  . 

Mecr  :,i'.t  i  .4 
Hecht  Sofcer  i  A 
t*echi  Scen:e'  I  A, 
Chaparral  Steel  Co 
CluO  Car  inc 
Geo'f'-»'  I-'  ■■• 
Ra 


'he  Aging 

■  Colleges  and  Univusitts 


al 

totacco  Corpl 


':ir  World  Irjde 

on 

'temationji  Assn 
s  Miller  Ifor  M'd-Vaiiey  Water  Authority) 
aiers  0'  America  Inc 


Wa- 

Vu'.-     ■■■ 
Na' 
Shf    '■■ 

Md- 
W^'.    , 

frei'- 

Caiati  i.ai  BiOi.ri«micai 

National  Credit  Improvemeflt  Group 

United  Airlines  Inc 

Bell  Met/ner  Cierhat  i  Moore  (for  Wisconsin  Cheese  Maners  Assnl 

Nat-or)'  C— ~  •-  P-eserw  Social  Security 

A"?  ■  :ts 

Ass.  .  farmers 

Ba-'-  N  45A 

Raoen  M  Ba>s  droup 

British  Pet'oieum 
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SAl;  \H   MiPHKRSON:  DAR  ESSAY 
A'AAKD  WINNKH 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  GOODUNG 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdau.  A/a.v  20.  1992 

Mr,  GOODLING  Mr.  Speaker,  recently. 
Sarah  McPherson,  a  resident  of  the  19th  Con- 
gressional District  from  New  Park,  PA,  distirv 
guished  herself  by  being  selected  as  the 
Pennsylvania  State  winner  of  the  American 
History  Essay  Contest  sponsored  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  m  the  House 
of  Representatives  her  impressive  achieve- 
ment 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  is  an 
organization  comprised  of  women  descend- 
ents  of  Revolutionary  War  patriots  which  en- 
gages in  numerous  historical,  educational,  and 
patnotic  activities  Each  year  they  hold  the 
essay  contest,  which  is  op)en  to  young  people 
in  grades  five  through  eight 

This  year's  essay  contest  was  entitled  "Fa- 
mous Women  of  the  American  Revolution" 
Essays  were  judged  on  historical  accuracy,  or- 
ganization, originality,  and  grammar. 

It  IS  my  pleasure  to  share  Miss  McPherson's 
essay  on  Deborah  Sampson  with  my  col- 
leagues and  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
recognize  the  remarkable  woman  about  whom 
the  essay  was  written  as  well  as  the  talented 
young  woman  who  memorialized  that  life  so 
effectively. 

The  essay  follows; 

Deborah  s.ampson 
(By  Sarah  A   McPherson* 

Deborah  Sampson  was  an  independent,  ad- 
venturesome woman  who  didn't  allow  a  mis- 
erably disappolntinK  childhood  to  spoil  the 
rest  of  her  life  In  fact,  she  eventually  was 
able  to  take  control  of  her  life.  flKht  for  her 
country  and  her  beliefs,  and  receive  the  rec- 
ognition she  deserved  for  her  courage  and 
boldness  in  an  age  when  most  women  played 
passive  roles  in  society 

Born  in  Plympton.  Massachusetts,  Decem- 
ber 17,  1760,  Deborah  grew  up  In  a  poor  fam- 
ily. Her  father  had  gone  off  to  sea  to  find  ad- 
venture and  to  make  enough  money  to  feed 
and  clothe  his  family.  His  ship  was  lost  in  a 
storm  and  neither  he  nor  his  ship  was  ever 
seen  a^ain  Mrs  Sampson,  ill  and  penniless, 
had  to  send  her  children  away  to  live  with 
relatives  and  friend.s 

Deborah  spent  a  few  years  with  an  elderly 
cousin  who  tauKht  her  the  alphabet.  After 
the  dear  cousin's  death,  she  spent  several 
lonely  months  taking  care  of  an  80  year  old 
woman.  For  Mrs.  Thatcher,  she  did  every- 
thing from  carrying-  wood  to  spoon-feeding 
the  decrepit  lady  who  was  no  company  at  all 
to  her.  Rescued  finally  by  her  minister,  she 
went  to  live  with  Deacon  Thomas's  family 
where  she  was  their  indentured  servant  for  10 
years. 

Here,  she  kept  house,  plowed  the  fields, 
milked  the  cows,  took  care  of  the  children. 


and  taught  them  to  read.  When  they  went  to 
school,  she.  too,  was  able  to  continue  her 
education,  a  rare  privilege  for  a  young  girl. 
During  this  time,  the  war  for  indejsendence 
against  Britain  was  progressing  taking  most 
of  the  men  from  local  communities  A  short- 
age of  teachers  in  Middleborough  made  it 
possible  for  Deborah  to  become  a  teacher  in 
1779.  l,aler  she  became  a  weaver  going  from 
house  to  house  making  cloth  for  families 
She  believed  in  independence,  and  felt  she 
wanted  to  fight  for  freedom.  That's  when  she 
decided  to  dress  up  like  a  man  and  join  the 
army  in  clothes  she  wove  for  herself.  She 
tied  a  cloth  around  her  chest  to  flatten  it  so 
she  would  look  more  like  a  man.  She  tied  her 
hair  back  like  a  man.  and  lowered  her  voice 
when  she  spoke  The  she  went  tc  Boston 
where  no  one  knew  her  and  enlisted  in  the 
army  as  Robert  Shlrtliff. 

Sent  to  West  Point,  Deboi'ah  was  given  a 
gun  and  uniform,  and  assigned  to  the  4th 
Massachusetts  Regiment.  She  got  ten  days  of 
training.  She  was  the  youngest  soldier  in  her 
Regiment.  Everyone  liked  her.  She  never 
complained.  Since  she  had  no  beard,  her  fel- 
low soldiers  called  her  "Molly"  or  "Bloom- 
ing Boy." 

The  soldiers  had  no  idea  that  their  quiet 
Robert  Shlrtliff  was  a  woman.  When  they 
bathed  in  the  Hudson  River,  she  waited  till 
night  and  bathed  alone  She  took  part  in  sev- 
eral raids  and  skirmishes  But  she  thought 
war  was  horrible  as  she  saw  men  being  shot 
down,  heard  their  cries  of  pain,  and  watched 
them  die 

In  one  of  their  raids.  Deborah  got  a  head 
injury  and  a  musket  ball  in  her  leg.  "Don't 
take  me  to  the  hospital,"  she  pleaded,  "just 
let  me  die"  But  the  soldiers  refused  to  obey 
her.  They  put  her  on  a  horse  and  rode  six 
miles  to  the  hospital  .After  her  head  was 
bandaged,  she  lied  telling  the  doctor  she  had 
no  other  injuries.  On  her  own.  later,  she  re- 
moved the  musket  ball  with  a  metal  probe 
nearly  fainting  from  pain.  Because  she  left 
the  hospital  before  she  was  fully  recovered, 
her  leg  never  healed  properly 

As  a  soldier,  she  was  still  poor.  In  winter, 
her  shoes  wore  out.  The  army  didn't  supply 
extra  clothing.  Having  no  money  to  buy  new 
shoes,  she  went  barefoot  in  the  snow  leaving 
bloody  footprints.  During  the  winter,  she 
soon  became  ill.  The  soldiers  took  her  to  the 
hospital  again  where  she  slept  for  days.  The 
doctors  thought  she  was  dead,  but  she  could 
hear  people  fighting  over  her  clothes  and 
planning  to  bury  her.  Though  too  weak  to 
speak,  she  tried  to  groan  as  a  nurse  passed 
The  nurse  heard  and  summoned  Dr  Binney. 
It  was  Dr.  Binney  who  discovered  she  was 
a  woman  while  trying  to  take  her  pulse.  He 
kept  her  secret  taking  her  home  to  nurse  her 
back  to  health  with  his  family.  When  she 
was  well  again,  she  reported  to  her  Regi- 
ment, but  the  war  soon  ended  Dr.  Binney's 
letter  to  General  Faterson  revealed  her  iden- 
tity as  a  woman.  When  she  was  forced  to 
confess,  she  received  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  the  General,  Octot>er,  1783,  Deborah 
Sampson  received  her  formal  discharge  and  a 
sum  on  money  from  General  Henry  Knox 
after  serving  nearly  two  years  in  the  Con- 
tinental Army. 

In  1784,  she  returned  to  New  England  and 
later   married   Benjamin   Gannet,   a   farmer 


from  Sharon.  Massachusetts.  They  had  two 
girls  and  a  boy  The  Massachusetts  Legists - 
ture  awarded  her  a  military  pension,  and  she 
later  became  the  first  woman  speaker  to  be 
paid.  She  wrote  about  her  war  service  in  the 
Female  Review  By  1792,  she  received  money 
from  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  for 
her  ser\'lces  In  the  Revolutionary  War  By 
1805.  the  United  States  Congress  presented 
her  with  a  veteran's  disability  pension.  By 
1818,  she  was  receiving  a  full  pension  until 
her  death  April  29.  1827,  at  the  age  of  67.  She 
died  at  her  home  in  Sharon.  Massachusetts 
survived  by  her  husband  who  nine  years  later 
was  granted  a  survivor's  pension 

This    brave    lady    was   a    risk    taker    who 
fought  for  freedom  and  earned  it 


MEETING   AMi.KIc.X  .-   CHALLENGE 

HO.N.  BILL  ZEUFF 

•  'i-    Sl-:v\    HAV.PSH114K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdnesdai/.  .Mau  20.  1992 

Mr,  ZELIFF  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  recently  in- 
formed that  one  of  my  constituents,  Ms.  Re- 
becca Rutler  of  Dover,  has  been  chosen  as 
one  of  only  22  winners  in  the  1991-92  VFW 
Voice  of  Democracy  Broadcast  Scnptwnting 
Contest.  Ms.  Rufter  competed  against  1 J  7,000 
other  students  m  this  year's  theme,  "Meelmg 
America's  Challenge,"  and  has  tieen  awarded 
a  81,000  scholarship  and  a  tree  tour  of  Wash- 
ington. I  wish  to  congratulate  Ms  Rutler  on 
her  accomplishments,  and  VFW  Post  1617 
and  Its  ladies  auxiliary  m  Derry  for  their  spon- 
sorship. I  am  honored  to  submit  her  outstand- 
ing entry  into  the  official  Record. 

MKfTI.SG  AMKRIC.A  s  CHALLI5.VGE 

From  the  time  of  her  birth,  ours  has  been 
a  nation  well-acquainted  with  challenge.  Her 
independence  was  won  and  has  been  main- 
tained through  fiery  struggle,  and  time  after 
time,  her  people  have  been  called  upon  to 
draw  from  their  hidden  reser\-es  of  strength 
and  rise  to  meet  the  challenge  at  hand. 

Today,  there  is  another  great  challenge  lie- 
fore  America,  and  you  and  I  are  the  ones 
that  must  face  It.  It  differs  vastly  from  those 
that  Americans  have  dealt  with  in  the  past, 
for  instead  of  being  singular  and  sharply  fo- 
cused. It  is  highly  diverse. 

These  multi-faceted  challenges  are  born  of 
a  world  grown  turbulent  with  fast-paced 
change.  Even  more  is  being  demanded  of  us, 
if  we  wish  to  remain  a  leader  in  the  increas- 
ingly competitive  global  market  and  at  the 
same  time  guard  our  own  system  of  democ- 
racy here  at  home.  We  must  utilize  our  na- 
tional assets  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 
Bound  up  on  all  these  demands  and  require- 
ments is  a  unique  set  of  challenges  highly- 
charged  with  opportunity. 

There  is  the  challenge  of  improving  our 
educational  system,  of  developing  solutions 
to  the  plaguing  problems  of  poverty  and 
homelessness,  and  of  making  the  most  judi- 
cious use  of  our  natural  resources.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  myriad  issues  to  be  ^appled 
with. 


Ir.  'hr  ui"  crning  election  year,  we  will  hear 
rr.arvv  ;"  li' ;l  lans  present  their  answers  to 
uhn;  •:■.•■•.•  ;xTi.e;\>'  as  .America's  challenge, 
.^ithiiii^'f.  ;i  fi'i"!  leader  can  do  wonderful 
■.i:::\ii>  •:<  r  a  country,  the  truth  Is,  a  single 
;«T>i>n  annot  t»e  expected  to  find  the  resolu- 
tion to  ail  our  nation's  perplexities,  nor  can 
one  program,  no  matter  how  sound,  attain 
America's  goals.  There  has  to  \>e  something 
to  put  the  force  behind  the  ideals. 

And  therein  lies  the  solution  to  meeting 
America's  challenge.  It  hinges  on  two  things; 
the  pursuit  of  excellence  and  the  actions  of 
the  individual  American.  If  we  hope  to  ac- 
complish great  things  as  a  nation,  the  chal- 
lenge must  begin  within  each  of  us.  We  the 
t.'nited  States  citizens  are  the  ones  who  can 
provide  that  vital  force. 

Having  been  blessed  with  the  freedom  of 
self-government,  every  American  holds  a 
share  in  this  nation— a  portion  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  what  America  accomplishes.  The 
American  people  are  the  ones  who  make  this 
country  work.  They  run  the  companies  and 
manage  the  farms;  they  manufacture  the 
products  and  erect  the  building;  they  care 
for  the  sick  and  teach  the  young  scholars. 
Kvery  separate  job  impacts  in  some  way  the 
meeting  of  America's  challenge.  It  is  for 
each  of  us  to  see  that  our  job  creates  a  posi- 
tive impact  and  that  we  develop  our  share 
wisely. 

There  is  no  magic  formula  for  what  we 
want  to  accomplish  as  a  nation.  Meeting 
America's  challenge  is  really  a  quest  for  ex- 
cellence. And  that  begins  at  the  grassroots 
level  with  personal  excellence.  If  each  per- 
son, whatever  his  or  her  profession,  resolves 
to  excel,  meeting  America's  challenge  will 
become,  not  just  a  fond  aspiration,  but  the 
goal  of  every  Amerlcan. 

If  we  meet  all  our  personal  challenges, 
America  can  never  fail  to  meet  her  national 
challenges.  A  country  can  be  no  greater  than 
the  people  of  which  she  is  made. 

Helen  Keller  once  said.  "The  world  is 
moved  not  only  by  the  mighty  shoves  of  the 
heroes  but  also  by  the  aggregate  of  the  tiny 
pushes  of  each  honest  worker."  There  is 
much  wisdom  and  inspiration  in  that  state- 
ment. 

We  know  our  goal'  to  continue  to  make 
America  the  strong  bastion  of  excellence  and 
the  brilliant  torch  of  freedom  that  she  has 
been  for  centuries.  It  is  a  task  passed  down 
to  us  by  our  forefathers,  and  required  of  us 
by  our  children.  America's  challenge  Is 
great.  But  it  is  also  exciting.  And.  fellow- 
Americans.  I  believe  we  are  up  to  the  chal- 
lenge. Together,  we  can  strive  for  excellence. 
Together,  we  can  work  for  a  better  future. 
And  together,  we  can  meet  all  the  challenges 
that  are  ours  today  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 
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COMMK.MOHATLNG  THE  200TH  ANNI- 
VKR.SAHV  OF  THK  NKW  ^"ORK 
.STOCK   KXCHANGE 

HON.  FMNK  MORTON 

OF  NEW  VOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENT.'\TIVES 

Wcdverdau.  Mav  2').  1992 
Mr  hORTON  Mr  Speaker,  on  Monday. 
May  18,  1992.  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
tiegan  its  third  century  of  operation.  This  ven- 
erable yet  dynamic  institution  is  a  symtx)l  of 
America's  free  enterprise  system.  Shares  cf 
1 .900  companies  currently  traded  at  the 
NYSE,  with  a  market  value  of  more  than  S3 
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trillion,  represent  ownership  in  companies  de- 
voted to  the  creation  of  new  jobs,  services, 
and  products.  Some  40  bilhon  shares  of  stock 
trade  hands  in  the  market  every  year,  a  meas- 
ure of  the  breadth  and  enormous  liquidity 
available  to  America's  5i  million  investors. 

Last  week,  this  House  approved  a  )Oint  res- 
olution commending  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change on  the  occasion  of  its  bicentennial  on 
May  "7,  1992,  Pursuant  to  that  pint  resolu- 
tion, the  President  has  issued  a  proclamation 
recognizing  the  exchange's  role  in  promoting 
the  economic  vitality  and  growth  of  the  United 
States,  1  want  to  share  the  President's  procla- 
mation with  my  colleagues  today. 

Bicentennial  of  the  New  "i'oRK  Stock 
Exchange.  1992 
procl.am.^tion 

When  '24  New  'Vork  merchants  and  brokers 
gathered  on  May  17.  1792.  to  establish  rules  of 
conduct  for  the  exchange  of  securities  and  to 
buy  and  sell  orders  for  those  who  wanted  to 
trade,  they  laid  the  foundation  for  what  is 
now  one  of  the  largest  stock  exchanges  in 
the  world.  Today  the  New  'V'ork  Stock  Ex- 
change handles,  on  average,  more  than  100 
million  shares  daily  and  plays  a  major  role 
in  the  unique  self-regulatory  system  that 
aids  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Nation's  secu- 
rities laws.  At  a  time  when  the  peoples  of 
newly  emerging  democracies  are  working  to 
establish  market  economies  and  to  promote 
the  capital  formation  and  investment  that 
are  cornerstones  of  prosperity  and  progress, 
we  take  special  pride  in  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  New  'i'ork  Stock  Exchange  and  in 
the  many  contributions  that  the  N^'SE  has 
made  to  the  development  of  the  United 
States. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is.  in  many 
ways,  a  symbol  of  our  Nation's  free  enter- 
prise system  and  of  the  opportunities  for 
savings  and  investment  it  provides  to  all  of 
our  citizens.  Led  by  a  private  board  of  direc- 
tors and  regulated  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  the  N'bfSE  offers  an  effi- 
cient market  for  the  trading  of  securities, 
thereby  facilitating  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
stocks,  options,  futures,  and  other  innova- 
tive financial  contracts.  By  providing  a  vehi- 
cle by  which  businesses  can  acquire  capital 
and  by  enabling  individual  and  corporate  in- 
vestors to  select  portfolios  that  best  fit  their 
needs,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has 
helped  to  finance  the  development  of  Amer- 
ican industry  and  technology  and.  in  so 
doing,  contributed  to  the  creation  of  count- 
less jobs. 

With  200  years  of  experience  and  growth 
behind  them,  members  of  today's  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  are  helping  to  promote 
American  principles  of  free  enterprise 
around  the  world.  As  the  economies  of  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  become  in- 
creasingly interdependent,  and  as  advances 
in  communications  and  other  technologies 
transform  financial  markets,  the  future  of 
the  NYSE  promises  to  be  as  eventful  and  as 
distinguished  as  its  past. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
254.  has  recognized  May  17.  1992,  as  the  bicen- 
tennial of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and 
has  requested  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation in  recognition  of  this  occasion. 

Now,  therefore.  I.  George  Bush.  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
invite  all  Americans  to  observe  May  17.  1992. 
the  bicentennial  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, in  recognition  of  that  institution's 
role  in  promoting  the  economic  vitality  and 
growth  of  the  United  States. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  this  fifteenth  day  of  May.  in  the  year  of 
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our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  r.inety-two, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  two  hundrec*  and  sixteenth. 

GEORGE  BVSH- 


RONALD  K    MACHTLEY 
WINNER 


AWARD 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISL.^iND 
;N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wt'dncsdcrj .  Map  20.  1992 

Mr,  MACHTLEY  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  tc  congratulate  Kevin 
Greenough,  of  Woonsockel.  as  this  year's  re- 
cipient of  the  Congressman  Ronald  K. 
Machtley  Academic  and  Leadership  Excel- 
lence Award  for  Woonsockel  Area  vocational 
Technical  Facility  m  Woonsockel,  Ri 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student,  cho- 
sen by  Woonsockel  Area  Vocational  Technical 
Facility,  who  demonstrates  a  mature  biend  of 
academic  achievement,  community  involve- 
ment, and  leadership  qualities 

Kevin  Greenough  has  more  than  fulfilled  this 
criteria.  Kevin  has  been  a  vocational  student 
since  his  freshman  year  ana  has  excelled  m 
his  shop  skills  which  include  electricity.  piumt>- 
ing,  and  motor  controls  Kevin  is  also  a  V'lCA 
award  winner,  placing  second  in  the  State  for 
his  electrical  skills,  Kevin  is  a  freelance  pho- 
tographer for  the  Woonsockel  Cal'  and  has 
worked  as  a  \ea'booi'  photographer  for  the 
past  4  years, 

I  commend  Kevin  Greenough  fc  his  out- 
standing achievements  and  wish  him  all  the 
best  in  his  future  endeavors 


FIR.ST  LADY  OF  THE  THEATER- 
HELEN  HAYES 

HON.  GLT  V.ANDER  J.\GT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  20.  1992 

Mr  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr,  Speaker,  looa)  I 
pay  tribute  to  the  first  lady  of  American  thea- 
ter, and  a  distinguished  Washingtonian  Her 
'Oies  in  "Victoria  Regina,"  'A  Farewell  to 
Arms  "  and  "Anaslasia,  "  have  made  her  a  leg- 
end in  her  own  time.  The  stage  and  screen 
have  long  been  her  firmament,  and  no  other 
name  in  acting  commands  such  respect  and 
admiration  Of  course,  i  am  speaking  of  the 
great  Helen  Hayes,  the  finest  of  acfesses  and 
a  g'eat  humanitarian 

At  the  age  of  9".  there  is  not  a  hint  of  sow- 
ing down  for  this  great  lady.  After  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  careers  ever  on  the  stage  and 
screen,  one  would  gladly  grant  here  a  respite 
trom  he''  demanding  schedule  But  her  dili- 
gence and  unrelenting  purpose  keeps  her  ac- 
tive in  every  facet  of  her  nfe  in  a  recent  inter- 
view with  the  Washington  Post,  her  consistent 
energy  is  summed  up  well: 

Helen  Hayt?  ;?  no  nova,  to  blaze  up  and 
fade  away.  She  has  starred  in  the  theater  for 
almost  87  years,  one  of  the  longest  runs  of 
any  actor.  She  is  blessed  with  two  great 
gifts:  talent,  and  the  years  to  use  it.  And. 
perhaps,  an  even  greater  one.  to  know  who 
she  is  and  what  she  does,  and  to  be  content. 
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Miss  Helen  Hayes  deserves  the  very  best  in 
recognition  for  her  work  over  the  years,  both 
in  acting  and  for  others  less  fortunate.  Miss 
Hayes  knows  firsthand  how  rigorous  it  is  to  be 
successful  in  a  very  demanding  industry,  and 
she  has  made  here  way  to  the  pinnacle  of 
achievement  through  strength  of  character  and 
her  inimitable  grace  and  style. 

She  has  come  a  long  way  from  her  child- 
hood home  of  Brightwood.  where  she  was 
lx)rn  on  October  10,  1900.  Born  Helen  Brown, 
our  lovely  first  lady  of  the  theater.  Helen 
Hayes  prefers  to  be  called  Helen  McArthur,  a 
testament  to  her  late  husband,  playwright 
Charles  McArthur.  She  got  her  start  at  the  age 
of  5  with  the  Columbia  Players,  a  Washington 
theater  company  From  the  very  beginning, 
she  took  on  unusual  roles  such  as  one  usually 
reserved  for  boys.  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy." 
Her  debut  on  the  New  York  stage  took  place 
on  Novemljer  22.  1909  when  she  portrayed 
Little  Mimi  in  Victor  Hertaert's  "Old  Dutch." 

From  these  humble  beginnings,  she  earned 
her  t)eautitul  blue  eyes,  sunny  smile,  and  God- 
given  talent  to  higher  and  higher  levels  of 
achievement  that  all  Americans  are  familiar 
with  today  And  through  it  all,  we  have  t>een 
truly  blessed  as  a  nation  by  her  presence  m 
so  many  stage  and  screen  classics.  Not  only 
has  she  been  the  first  lady  of  the  American 
theater  since  the  late  1930's— a  high  and 
regal  title  m  itself — but  she  has  displayed  her 
talents  in  producing  and  directing 

Like  any  successful  first  lady,  she  is  the 
quintessence  of  a  well-behaved,  much  loved, 
and  highly  applauded  woman.  She  is  also  a 
grandmother  to  her  son  James'  and  his  beau- 
tiful wife  H.B.'s  three  children,  Charles,  "Little" 
Mary,  and  James.  And  she  has  even  taken  m 
stray  children  and  out-of-work  actors.  She  has 
given  much  of  herself  to  chanties  and  is  al- 
ways ready  to  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  the 
community  as  a  whole  Her  tireless  efforts  m 
raising  money  lor  the  Helen  Hayes  Hospital  in 
West  Haverstraw,  NY.  in  addition  to  fundrais- 
ing  for  the  Helen  Hayes  Tappanzee  Play- 
house in  Nyack.  NY.  are  testaments  to  her 
courage  and  commitment  to  others.  These 
buildings  are  named  after  Miss  Hayes  t)e- 
cause  her  valiant  efforts  are  responsible  for 
their  existence 

Helen  Hayes  is  a  true  American  success 
story.  Her  example  is  remarkable,  continuing 
to  use  her  talents  and  considerable  resources 
to  build  affirmatively  and  constructively  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  community.  Helen  Hayes 
really  helps  to  define  America's  greatness 
through  her  service  as  a  point  of  light,  an  es- 
pecially bright  star  whose  good  work  has 
spread  through  a  broad  and  beautiful  sky. 

No  one  deserves  her  accolades  more.  And 
she  has  received  innumerable  recognition  over 
the  years  for  her  contributions  to  our  society. 
She  has  accepted  and  given  many  honors. 
Among  her  own  awards  has  been  the  Presi- 
dential Medal  of  Freedom,  and  two  time  hon- 
oree  by  the  American  Academy  of  Motion  Pic- 
ture Arts  and  Sciences  as  Best  Actress  of  the 
Year. 

Her  latest  achievement  is  to  be  honored 
with  Victoria  magazine's  "Star  in  our  Crown 
Award  "  In  instituting  this  award.  Victoria  mag- 
azine starts  a  tradition  of  honoring  women 
whose  spirit  and  personal  accomplishments 
have  made  them  guiding  stars  in  an  often  con- 
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tubing  woria.  in  helping  all  Amencani  seek 
richer  arxl  more  rewarding  lives.  Helen  Hayes 
could  not  be  a  better  candidate  for  receiving 
just  such  an  award. 

The  award  ceremony  will  be  hosted  by 
Nancy  Lmdemeyer  and  Kathenne  "Kitty" 
Mountain,  editor  and  publisher  of  Victoria 
magazine.  The  awards  will  be  presented  by 
the  distinguished  actors.  Blythe  Danner  and 
Edward  Herrmann  Miss  Hayes  will  be  )0ined 
by  three  generations  of  family  in  accepting  the 
award,  son  James,  daughter-m-iaw  H.B  ,  and 
grandson  James  Victoria  is  a  Hearst  publica- 
tion, and  the  most  successful  magazine 
launch  in  the  history  of  the  Hearst  Corp.  Joirv 
ing  in  the  presentation  will  be  D.  Claeys 
Bahrenburg.  president  of  the  Hearst  magazine 
division.  Hearst  was  founded  by  the  distin- 
guished publisher,  William  Randolph  Hearst 

I  am  honored  to  help  pay  tribute  to  this 
great  American  lady.  Miss  Helen  Hayes  You 
have  done  it  well.  And  I  commend  those  who 
have  taken  the  time  and  care  to  put  on  an 
awards  ceremony  for  such  a  great  American 
legend 


CHILDHi.S   ■:>   NEED 


HON  IFFIf  H\M!ITON 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  HKPRESENTATIVES 
Wfdnesdotj.  Ma\j  20   1992 
Mr.  HAMILTON   Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
May  20,  1992  into  the  Congressional  Record 
Childrks  In  \y.fx> 
Millions  of  Americas  children  desperately 
neeil  help.  While  most  American  children  are 
healthy,    happy    and    secure,    far   too   many 
Krow  up  in  families  in  turmoil,  with  parents 
who  are  stressed  and  drained,  and  unable  to 
provide    them    with   adequate   security   and 
nurturlnK. 

POVERTY 

We  say  we  love  our  children,  yet  children 
have  tiecome  the  poorest  (rroup  in  America 
The  poverty  rate  for  children  In  the  U.S  has 
risen  sharply  since  the  1970s,  and  now  hovers 
at  about  20  percent.  One  of  elKht  children 
under  ape  12  in  the  US.  suffers  from  hunger, 
and  millions  more  are  in  danger  of  R-oing 
hunKry.  Marriages  continue  to  crumble  at 
record  rates,  and  almost  one  quarter  of  all 
children  now  live  in  one-parent  households. 
Most  one-parent  families  are  headed  by  sin- 
gle mothers  who  rely  on  one  Income, 
confront  high  child  care  costs,  and  often  re- 
ceive inadequate  child  support,  or  none  at 
all. 

HEALTH 

Tragically,  most  key  indicators  of  child 
health  In  the  U.S  have  stalled  ot  reversed 
The  steady  progress  in  reducing  infant  mor- 
tality rates  slowed  in  the  early  1980s  and 
stopped  in  1985  The  U.S  now  ranks  I9th  in 
the  world  in  Infant  mortality  -worse  than 
Hong  Kong  and  Singapore  Vaccination  rates 
for  young  Americans  have  also  leveled  off 
and  declined  since  1980.  Half  of  the  two-year- 
olds  living  in  America's  inner-cities  now 
lack  important  vaccinations.  The  number  of 
low-birthweight  babies  has  increased  in  this 
country  American  babies  are  more  likely  to 
be  underweight  than  are  babies  born  in  Jor- 
dan or  Bulgaria.  These  disturbing  trends  are 
not  ineviuble.  According  to  a  White  House 
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task  force  report,  for  example,  approxi- 
mately one  quarter  of  infant  deaths  in  this 
country  could  be  averted  with  basic  prenatal 
and  other  health  care. 

EDt'C.^TIOS 

Too  many  children  become  adults  without 
the  skills  or  motivation  necessar.v  to  con- 
tribute to  srjciety  or  earn  a  living.  Poor  chil- 
dren usually  attend  schools  that  are  under- 
funded and  their  parents  typically  do  not 
participate  effectively  in  their  education 
One  third  of  the  nation's  children  come  to 
school  ill-prepared.  Teachers  report  that 
more  and  more  children  arrive  at  school  hun 
cry.  ill.  poorl.v  clothed,  and  emotionally  dis- 
traught Many  develop  learning  deficiencies 
Many  drop  out  l>efore  completing  high 
school.  For  poor  children,  the  educational 
sysietn  is  often  Just  another  link  in  the  cycle 
of  poverty. 

CHILD  ABtSt 

Kvery  year  in  the  U.S..  more  than  a  mil 
lion  children  ai'e  abused  b,v  their  parents  or 
others,  and  several  thou.sand  of  them  die  a? 
u  result  of  their  abuse.  Child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect have  more  than  doubled  since  the  1970s, 
and  this  estimate  is  probalily  low  because  so 
much  ahuse  goes  unreported  Every  form  of 
childhood  abuse  is  far  more  prevalent  among 
the  poor.  Initiatives  exist  to  combat  this 
frightening  problem,  but  they  are  woefully 
underfunded. 

The  number  of  childhood  casualties  from 
poverty,  poor  health,  ignorance,  and  abuse  is 
staggering  It  is  a  tragic  waste  of  human  po- 
tential. 

ASSESSMENT 

I  am  ijersuaded  that  the  problems  con- 
fronted by  children  in  need  ought  not  to  be 
accepted  by  caring  people  or  a  prudent  na- 
tion. All  of  us  want  every  American  child  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  develop  his  or  her 
full  potential.  All  of  us  agree  that  parents 
bear  primary  responsitjility  for  meeting 
their  children's  needs  and  nurturing  their 
growth  and  development  But  it  is  also  clear 
that  soripty  has  a  legitimate  interest  in  how 
children  are  raised,  and  an  obligation  to  in- 
tervene when  parents  fail  to  meet  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  raising  children.  Commu- 
nities too  have  an  obligation  to  children  to 
create  an  environment  that  is  supportive  of 
parents 

A  broad  consensus  exists  about  which  pro- 
grams work.  We  often  know  what  helps,  but 
we  are  not  doing  it.  Head  Start,  for  example, 
significantly  Improves  the  educational  per- 
formance of  disadvantaged  children,  saving 
up  to  six  dollars  in  future  remedial  expendi- 
tures for  every  one  dollar  invested.  WIG,  a 
supplemental  food  initiative  for  women,  in- 
fants, and  children,  also  saves  money  in  the 
long  run  A  dollar  spent  on  prenatal  care  for 
pregnant  women  can  save  more  than  three 
dollars  on  medical  care  during  the  infant's 
first  year,  and  10  dollars  down  the  line.  Any 
economist  can  prove  that  spending  on  chil- 
dren is  a  bargain. 

A  number  of  initiatives  for  children  should 
be  considered  First,  we  need  a  refundable 
child  tax  credit  for  all  children,  and  an 
earned  income  tax  credit  to  encourage  low- 
income  parents  to  enter  the  paid  workforce 
and  strive  for  economic  Independence.  Sec- 
ond, we  need  to  work  toward  a  system  of  the 
health  insurance  coverage  for  pregnant 
women  and  for  children  that  includes  a  basic 
level  of  care,  as  well  as  provisions  to  contain 
costs  Third,  we  need  to  support  effective  food 
and  nutrition  initiatives  such  as  WIC. 
Fourth,  we  need  to  ensure  that  children  have 
the  care  and  support  they  need  to  enter 
school  ready  to  learn  in  good  health  and  a 
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nurturing  environment.  Head  Start  should 
be  expanded  and  fully  funded.  Fifth,  we  need 
to  pay  more  attention  to  the  problems  of 
high  drop-out  rates,  premature  sexual  activ- 
,ly.  juvenile  delinquency,  and  alcohol  and 
Irug  abuse.  These  problems  jeopardize  the 
futures  of  our  children. 

All  of  us  have  to  reaffirm  our  commitment 
to  forming  and  supporting  strong  and  stable 
families.  Families,  after  all.  have  the  para- 
mount obligation  to  care  for  their  children. 
Communities  must  find  ways  to  improve  the 
.ivailability.  affordability.  and  quality  of 
I  hild  care  services  Effort*  designed  to  pro- 
rfct  abused  and  neglected  children  must  be 
strengthened,  with  an  emphasis  on  keeping 
.  hildren  with  their  families  or  providing 
ihem  with  a  permanent  alternative. 

In  the  end.  however.  I  am  impressed  that 
fc'overnment  does  not  know  how  to  prevent 
the  weakening  of  the  American  family,  and 
'.he  disturbing  consequences  for  our  children 
.Many  problems  that  chllden  face  are  not  fun- 
lamentally  political  or  even  economic,  but 
moral  and  cultural.  But  until  someone  has 
rhe  final  answers,  we  must  ry  to  understand 
the  problems  confronting  America's  chil- 
dren, have  compassion  for  them,  and  do  our 
best  to  ease  their  plight 


THE  natkin.a;.  ^■| iL'TH 

APPRENTK  KSHL"  .^CT  OF  1992 

HON.  VVILUAM  F.  GOODUNG 

Ol-    HKN.N.SVLV  .^Ni.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  20.  1992 

Mf.  GOODUNG.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  be  intrcxiucmg.  with  several  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  the  National  Youth 
Apprenticeship  Act  of  1992.  a  bill  proposed  by 
the  administration  tor  promoting  the  develop- 
ment of  a  systematic  transition  from  school  to 
Aofk  utilizing  the  youth  apprenticeship  model. 
I  wish  to  commend  the  President  lor  his  lead- 
ership in  tirmgincj  forth  this  legislation 

'he  bill  defines  the  essential  elements  ol  a 
,ni,!h  apprenticeship  program  including  high 
(icadf^vf  standards  and  encouraging  the  de- 
velopment ot  partnerships  among  business, 
schools,  and  latx)r  organizations  on  the  local 
level  to  establish  high  wage,  high  skilled  ca- 
reer opportunities  tor  today's  youth.  Youth  ap- 
prenticeship programs  are  offered  to  all  stu- 
dents beginning  m  the  nth  and  i2th  grade. 
and  may  continue  through  postsecondary  edu- 
cation, they  are  employer-school  partnerships 
that  integrate  academic  instruction,  structured 
iob  training,  worksite  learning,  and  work  eicpe- 
nence  Since  these  programs  are  created  at 
the  local  level,  they  are  tailorea  to  local  eco- 
nomic and  demographic  conditions  The  pro- 
grams are  targeted  toward  occupational  fields 
where  there  is  high  potential  (or  career  pro- 
gression and  high  wages  Since  the  students 
are  able  to  complement  experience  with  tech- 
nologies that  may  only  exist  at  the  worksite 
with  theoretical  instruction  at  the  postsecond- 
ar,'  level,  these  programs  are  particularly  suit- 
ed to  highly  technical  and  emerging  techno- 
logical fields 

Unfortunately,  the  American  educational 
system  has  been  more  geared  to  the 
coliegetx^und  student  This  bill  addresses  is- 
sues critically  important  to  the  forgotten  halt  of 
American  secondary  students    those  students 
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who  do  not  plan  to  continue  their  education 
into  the  postsecondary  level.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  50  percent  of  American  students  do 
not  go  on  to  college  after  graduating  from  high 
school.  These  students  must  be  ready  to  enter 
the  work  force  upon  graduating  from  high 
school.  The  demands  cf  the  American  work 
place  have  increased  m  the  competency,  edu- 
cational literacy,  and  technical  expertise  need- 
ed to  fill  American  industry's  jobs  if  America 
hopes  to  remain  a  competitive  ieader  m  a 
global  marketplace,  we  must  ensure  that  to- 
day's youth  will  be  read>  to  meet  industr-y's 
needs. 

I  hope  that  you  will  join  us  m  cosponsonng 
this  legislation 
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CH  K.ST  EH  NK\V.<1'.\}'KK  .\1.-\N  .\ND 
AME'RK'.-\N  PATRICiT.  WILL  BE 
MIS.^KIi 

HON.  GER.\LD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wfdnr.'idai/ .  .Mciv  20.  1992 

Mr  SOLOMON.  Mr,  Speaker,  a  great  and 
patriotic  American  in  the  24th  New  York  Dis- 
trict has  died 

MacArthur  H  Manchester  o*  Granville  was  a 
great  newspaper  man.  a  great  Army  officer, 
and  a  great  friend  His  passing  leaves  a  void 
that  cannot  be  filled 

Mac  Manchester  was  Dom  m  Honolulu  in 
1915.  the  son  of  Paul  and  Isabeiie  MacArthur 
Manchester.  When  his  father,  a  West  Pomt 
graduate  and  Army  captain,  went  to  France 
with  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  during 
World  War  I.  Mac  and  his  mother  moved  to 
our  area.  After  earning  a  journalism  degree  at 
Syracuse  University,  he  worked  with  his  father 
at  the  Granville  Sentinel,  a  newspaper  found- 
ed by  his  grandfather  in  1875  Mac  and  his 
stepmother  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
newspaper  after  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1941. 

He  enlisted  in  the  first  year  ol  World  War  II. 
and  subsequently  received  an  officer's  com- 
mission in  the  armored  forces.  At  the  Fort 
Knox  headquarters  ot  the  i6th  Armored  Divi- 
sion, he  edited  "The  Armored  fMews."  which 
reached  armored  forces  all  over  the  world. 

After  the  war.  Lieutenant  Manchester  jomed 
the  staff  of  the  national  headquarters  of  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association.  He  was  the  first 
post-war  editor  of  "The  Officer. '  while  advanc- 
ing to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  m  the 
Army  Reserves.  At  one  point,  he  was  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Asiocia- 
tion  and  was  ofered  that  position  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  He  dechned  the  offer  but  chose 
the  officer  who  was  eventually  approved  for 
the  position. 

The  highlight  of  Macs  military  career  came 
when  he  served  as  one  of  the  regional  field  of- 
ficers for  the  Selective  Service  System  under 
the  late  Gen.  Lewis  B,  Hershey.  In  that  capac- 
ity. Mac  represented  General  Hershey  to 
many  Governors  and  was  responsible  for 
training  nearly  500  reserve  officers  who  would 
be  mobilized  in  a  national  emergency 

fyiac  returned  to  the  Granville  Sentinel  in 
1962  and  served  as  publisher  until  h.s  death. 
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As  a  newspaperman.  Mac  always  told  it  like 
it  IS-  I've  often  inserted  his  editorials  in  the 
CONGRFSS1ON6L  Recorc,  They  were  always 
right  to  the  point,  and  showed  a  grasp  of  is- 
sues that  writers  in  New  York  ana  Washington 
could  never  hope  to  match 

Mr,  Speaker,  Mac  Manchester  was  quite 
frankly  my  best  and  most  trusted  sou'ce  ol  in- 
formation atxiut  the  tolks  back  home  and  an 
astute  ludge  of  world  events  ^o'  many  vears 
he  served  with  great  distinction  as  a  volunteer 
member  ot  my  military  academy  selection 
committee 

But  it's  as  a  fnena  thai  Ti  nuss  him  the 
most.  It  IS  a  loss  i  share  with  his  wife  Anita, 
his  daughter.  Mrs  Monica  Updike,  his  three 
sons.  Paul.  Kevin,  ano  John  and  their  iO 
grandchildren 

Mr  Speaker,  1  measure  a  man  by  how 
much  he  gives  to  his  country  and  community. 
By  that  standa'd.  Mac  was  a  giant  1  would 
ask  you  and  other  memtjers  to  .lom  me  in  a 
ast  salute  to  MacArthur  H  "Mac"  Manchester, 
lournalist.  American  patriot   anc  \'je  'riend. 


'.VHY  IT'S  IMPORTANT  TO  JUST 
SAY  NO"  TO  ALCOHOL  AND 
OTHER  DRUGS 

HON.  D.WID  DREIER 

OF  CAL!F0R^•I.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne.'idap.  May  20.  1992 

Mr  DREiER  of  California.  Mr  Speaker, 
today  I  had  the  honor  ol  meeting  with  three 
t)right  young  Californians  who  wrote  essays 
for  the  "]ust  say  no"  of  Los  Angeies  rally. 

They  visited  our  colleague  CaRlOS  Moor- 
HEAD  and  me  with  their  presentations 

Tragically,  the  Los  Angeles  riots  were  taking 
place  at  the  time  of  this  rally 

These  statements  make  one  very  optimistic 
about  the  future  of  our  young  people. 
Why  Its         V^vokis^:         to         ■■S.^y 

No    .  .  Together"  to  alcohol  and  Other 

Drugs 
iBy  Trineka  Hardy.  King  ElemenUry  School. 
Comptoni 

It's  important  to  say  no  to  drugs  and  alco- 
hol because  they  only  hurt  you.  they  will 
also  hurt  your  loved  ones.  I  don't  like  to  see 
people  smoke  and  drink  because  it  makes 
their  health  bad.  It's  good  for  people  to  say 
no  together,  it's  better  if  everyone  is  helping 
each  other  to  fight  drugs  so  that  our  world 
could  be  drug  free. 

Why  Its  I.mportant  to  'Sav 
No  .  .  .  Together  "  to  alcohol  and  Other 
Drigs 

iBy  Chris  Bones.  Cactus  School.  Palmdale) 
Families  and  communities  are  torn  apart 
by  drug  and  alcohol  abuse.  How  can  this 
tragedy  be  conquered?  Hope  lies  in  working 
together  Standing  by  yourself  is  a  lonely 
place  to  be  Standing  together  gives  strength 
and  confidence  to  -Say  No!"  to  drugs  and  al- 
cohol. By  standing  together  and  caring  for 
one  another,  we  can  make  a  difference. 

Why  IT'S  Important  to  "Say  No  Together" 

TO  ALCOHOL  AND  OTHER  DRfGS 

(By  Oralia  Galarza.  Benjamin  O.  Davis 
Middle  School.  Comptoni 
We  must  !-ay  no  because  of  the  crime  that 
drugs  cause.  We  must  say  no  because  of  the 


kllllriKs,  robberies,  and  the  prostllulion  thai 
druKS  are  causlnsr  in  our  community  We 
must  say  no  because  of  the  liquor  stores  on 
every  corner  that  are  contributlnsr  to  the  de- 
terioration of  our  community.  We  must  say 
no  together  or  T»Ti-;b 
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continued  vitality  of  the  world's  greatest  de- 
mocracy. It  can.  and  will,  be  done. 


A  MEMORIAL  DAY  TRIBUTE  TO 
THE  AMERICAN  VETERAN 


HON.  JOHN  D.  niNTiF!  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  Man  20.  1992 
Mr    DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week  our 
Nation  will  pause  once  again  to  mark  Memo- 
rial Day. 

Just  one  year  ago,  we  remembered  those 
who  died  in  the  Persian  Gull  war,  along  with 
all  the  men  and  women  before  them  who  have 
given  their  lives  in  the  service  ot  their  country. 
The  importance  of  Memorial  Day,  our  veter- 
ans, their  families,  and  all  our  citizens  must 
never  be  underestimated.  The  memories  of 
our  brave  soldiers  will  serve  forever  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  freedoms  that  all  Americans 
enjoy 

Recently  I  was  moved  by  a  quotation  I  read 
in  the  May  1992  "Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars" 
magazine  In  this  article,  a  World  War  II  vel- 
eran  made  a  most  astute  reflection  "(Memo- 
nal  Day]  is  a  day  to  rededicate  yourself  to 
your  country  in  memory  of  the  sacrifices  ottv 
ers  have  made " 

This  year,  at  a  time  when  we  are  giving 
careful  thought  to  the  problems  that  confront 
us  and  the  ability  of  our  institutions  to  solve 
these  problems,  I  believe  this  quotation  should 
be  reflected  upon  by  all  Americans,  Yes,  our 
Nation  has  many  problems.  And  solutions  to 
these  diHicult  problems  are  not  easily  crafted 
or  approved  by  either  our  leaders,  the  public, 
or  the  press  By  rededicating  ourselves  to 
solving  these  problems,  we  can  demonstrate 
to  the  skeptics,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  how 
American  ingenuity  and  resolve  can  overcome 
any  challenge. 

During  this  time  of  reflection.  I  urge  all 
Americans  to  remember  the  sacrifices  of  those 
men  and  women  who  answered  their  Nation's 
call  to  duty,  and  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
duty  of  participating  fully  and  constructively  in 
our  democratic  system  If  our  Government  is 
not  working  well,  we  must  come  together  to 
make  it  work. 

it  IS  unfortunate  that  many  people  today 
view  themselves  as  alienated  taxpayers,  and 
not  active  citizens.  While  our  problems  are 
many,  we  must  remember  the  battles  won  by 
Our  veterans  when  called  upon  by  their  coun- 
try As  a  nation,  we  must  once  again  rally  our- 
selves together  to  address  the  problems  that 
threaten  our  security  and  prosperity. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  that  today's  prob- 
lems may  not  require  armed  conflict.  But  if 
these  problems,  including  our  runaway  deficit. 
government  and  corporate  waste,  trade  imbal- 
ances, and  health  care,  remain  unaddressed, 
they  may  lead  to  a  deterioration  of  the  pre- 
cious freedoms  we  enpy — freedoms  that  were 
secured  by  Ihe  sweat  and  blood  of  soldiers 
who  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice. 

In  their  memory,  and  for  our  sake,  we  must 
act  swiftly  and  bravely  together  to  ensure  the 


RONALD  K    MACHTLEV 
WINNER 


AWARD 


HON.  RONAiP  K  \l\CHnjV 

(.)>    In;    '.ij     ,.-...  v.Sii 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdaii.  May  20.  1992 

Mr  MACHTLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tirx:t  pleasure  to  congratulate  Gregory  Gilnnan. 
of  Barrington,  as  this  year's  recipient  of  the 
Congressman  Ronald  K.  Machtley  Academic 
and  Leadership  Excellence  Award  tor  Ports- 
mouth Abtjey  School  in  Portsmouth.  Rl. 

This  award  is  presented  to  Ihe  student,  cho- 
sen by  Portsmouth  Abbey  School,  who  dem- 
onstrates a  mature  blend  of  academic 
achievement,  community  involvement,  and 
leadership  qualities. 

Gregory  Gilman  has  more  than  fulfilled  this 
criteria.  Gregory  is  a  member  of  the  debate 
team  and  was  named  to  the  Deans  list.  He 
also  participates  in  squash,  soccer,  and  sailing 
teams 

I  commend  Gregory  Gilman  for  his  out- 
standing achievements  and  wish  him  all  the 
best  in  his  future  endeavors. 


TRADE  POLICY  IN  THE  LOS 
ANGELES  AFTERMATH 


HON    \1  SWIR 


't-  \%  A  ^((j\(  i  1 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcdnesdau.  May  20.  1992 

Mr  SWIFT  Mr  Speaker,  Why  is  it  that  it 
took  riots  in  Los  Angeles  to  get  this  adminis- 
tration to  talk  atx)ut  the  problems  in  our  inner 
cities''  Certainly,  there  was  poverty  and  racism 
in  our  inner  cities  before  the  riots,  but  Presi- 
dential leadership  in  addressing  these  prob- 
lems was  nowhere  in  sight.  Congress  is  not 
without  blame,  but  I  can  honestly  say  that  we 
have  taken  action  on  these  issues,  the  prot> 
lem  IS  that  without  real  leadership,  we  are 
forced  to  deal  with  the  issues  piecemeal — a 
strategy  that  may  alleviate  the  symptoms,  but 
does  little  to  cure  the  disease  that  affects  our 
urban  areas.  The  policies  that  were  pre- 
sented— and  I  am  generous  in  describing  drug 
czars  and  a  thousand  points  of  light  as  poli- 
cies— permitted  our  mner-city  inhabitants  to  kill 
themselves  while  the  family  structure  and  their 
economy  died  with  them.  That  is  irresponsible 
and  foolish  policy. 

In  another  area,  as  well,  our  leadership  has 
been  painfully  slow  in  responding  to  reality; 
That  t)eing,  the  problems  we  face  in  foreign 
competition.  For  years  we  have  watched 
Americas  competitive  advantages  slip  away, 
yet  no  rational  plan  of  action  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  American  people.  There  seems 
to  be  some  false  hope  that  Buy  American  tele- 
vision commercials  or  taking  our  auto  execu- 
tives on  a  trip  to  Japan  will  make  this  Nations 
problems  go  away 

Let  me  lell  you.  if  we  are  waiting  tor  our 
competitors  to  volunteer  fairness  in  inter- 
national trade,  we  will  be  waiting  a  very  long 
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time;  if  we  make  a  concerted  effort,  frowever, 
we  can  beat  them  at  their  own  game  For 
now,  our  complete  lack  of  an  industrial  pol- 
icy— not  unlike  our  complete  lack  of  an  urban 
policy — has  left  American  business  to  falter  at 
the  hands  of  organized  foreign  competition 
while  our  industrial  structure  and  the  future  ot 
our  economy  have  faltered  along  with  it  This 
too,  IS  irresponsible  and  foolish  policy. 

I  mention  these  problems  together  because 
I  t)elieve  there  is  an  intimate  relationship  be 
tween  solving  the  problems  in  our  inner  cities 
and  bettering  this  Nations  competiveness  on 
the  world  market.  Recognizing  this  connection, 
I  t)elieve.  provides  a  focus  that  we  all,  as 
Americans,  can  embrace:  In  short,  we  simply 
cannot  compete  in  the  world  market  with  our 
inner  cities  in  disarray.  If  we  are  spending  our 
money  fighting  drugs,  jailing  criminals,  and  re- 
building after  riots  we  are  diverting  resources 
that  could  help  us  compete  into  the  future 
However,  if  we  concentrate  on  providing  the 
means  by  which  we  can  revitalize  our  cities 
while  tapping  the  potential  of  our  urban  citi 
zens.  then  we  have  great  hopes  of  competing 
Simply  put,  we  need  all  Americans  to  be  in  a 
position  to  pull  their  weight  and  make  a  con- 
tribution It  we  are  to  get  this  country's  econ- 
omy moving  again. 

Today,  unfortunately,  the  focus  I  speak  of 
Simply  does  not  exist;  rather,  it  seems  that  the 
needs  of  urban  communities  and  the  fears  ol 
suburban  residents  are  seen  as  so  at  odds  as 
to  lead  to  paralyzing  inaction  These  fears- 
crime,  drugs,  and  excessive  welfare  costs- 
choke  off  the  possibility  that  well-reasoned  ac 
tion  can  take  place  in  our  cities  We  need  to 
work  through  those  fears — whatever  their  gen- 
esis— so  that  we  can  see  the  common  advan- 
tage to  rebuilding  our  cities. 

Make  no  mistake  that  there  is  substantial 
untafjped  potential  in  our  inner  cities.  Last 
year  m  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  young  man 
was  sent  to  jail — forever.  And  he  should  have 
been.  He  was  running  one  of  the  most  vicious 
drug  rings  in  the  District  of  Columbia  area  But 
when  officials  got  inside  and  really  began  to 
take  apart  his  operation  they  found  that  he 
had  put  together  something  with  the  sophis- 
tication of  a  middle-sized  American  corpora 
tion. 

Just  think  what  a  difference  it  would  have 
made  if  we  had  been  able  to  help  that  young 
man  channel  his  talents  into  contributing  to 
our  society  instead  of  info  activities  that  cost 
us  so  dearly  in  dollars  and  in  human  misery. 
And  I  know  that  he  is  only  one  example  of 
the  many  young  people  whose  talents  are  lost 
in  our  inner  cities.  We  need  to  unleash  that 
talent,  to  incorporate  it,  to  benefit  from  it.  and 
to  reward  it.  The  problems  are  not  easy  ones 
to  solve — but  they  are  essential  ones  to  solve 
it  we  are  at  last  to  get  a  handle  on  urban 
crime  and  the  welfare  problem  and.  at  the 
same  time,  bring  the  talent  there  on  board  m 
our  economic  challenge  from  oveiseas 

We  talk  in  this  country  ol  the  American 
dream.  Too  often  that  has  meant  the  white 
dream,  the  middle-class  dream,  the  suburban 
dream  Such  divisions  can  no  longer  be  toler- 
ated. Today,  worldwide  competition  so  chal- 
lenges our  Nation's  economy  that  we  simply 
cannot  afford  to  waste  the  talent,  abilities,  and 
resources  of  people  who  are  growmq  up  in  our 
inner    cities     We    must    ham.'ss    these    re- 
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sources.  We  must  open  the  way  for  these  indi- 
viduals to  join  the  national  effort.  In  the  end. 
Ae  will  only  advance  the  American  dream  by 
assuring  all  Americans  can  participate  m  it  and 

contribute  to  it. 


NATIONAL  YOUTH 
APPRENTICESHIP  ACT  OF  1992 

m\  Smt  GLNDERSON 

OF  wiscONsr. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1992 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  join  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Goodling,  and  with 
our  distinguished  minority  leader.  Mr.  Michel. 
and  others  in  the  introduction  of  the  Presi- 
dent's National  Youth  Apprenticeship  Act  of 
1992.  Enactment  of  this  legislation  would  re- 
sult in  the  establishment  of  a  nationwide  sys- 
tem of  youth  apprenticeship  programs  geared 
to  the  education  and  training  needs  ol  Ameri- 
ca's youth.  I  commend  the  President  on  devel- 
opment of  this  legislation 

At  a  time  when  only  50  percent  of  U.S. 
youth  go  on  to  college  after  high  school,  with 
only  25  percent  ot  all  youth  completing  4-year 
degrees,  our  U.S.  educational  system  contin- 
ues to  be  disproportionately  geared  toward 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  college-bound.  Very 
little  attention  is  paid  to  bridging  the  gap  be- 
tween school  and  work  The  President's  youth 
apprenticeship  legislation  would  establish  a 
national  framework  for  implementing  a  com- 
prehensive approach  lor  helping  youth  to 
make  the  transition  from  school  to  the  work- 
place, and  to  strive  to  reach  high  academic 
levels  of  achievement.  These  programs  would 
provide  a  high  quality  learning  alternative  lor 
preparing  young  people  who  are  not  college 
tx)und  to  be  valuable  and  productive  memtjers 
of  the  21st  century  workforce. 

Specifically,  the  bill  encourages  States  and 
local  areas  to  develop  programs  where  a  stu- 
dent could  enter  into  a  youth  apprenticeship  in 
the  11th  or  I2th  grade.  During  participation  m 
a  youth  apprenticeship  program,  participants 
would  receive  academic  instruction,  job  train- 
ing, and  work  experience.  The  program  is  in- 
tended to  attract  and  develop  high-quality,  mo- 
tivated students,  and  requires  that  employers, 
schools,  students,  and  parents  promise  to 
work  together  to  achieve  the  program  goals.  In 
addition  to  a  high  scl.ool  diploma,  all  youth  ap- 
prentices would  earn  a  portable  certificate  of 
competency,  and  qualify  for  a  postsecondary 
program,  a  registered  apprenticeship  program. 
or  employment  at  the  end  ol  their  youth  ap- 
prenticeship. 

Earlier  this  spring.  Mr.  Goodling  and  I  intro- 
duced similar  legislation  to  this  bill,  the  "Na- 
tional School-to-Work  Transition  and  Youth 
Apprenticeship  Act."  H  R.  4976.  which  also 
provides  lor  the  establishment  of  local  youth 
apprenticeship  programs,  as  well  as  providing 
grants  to  States  for  system  wide  reform  in  the 
area  of  school-to-work  transition  Our  legisla- 
tion builds  on  the  current  eMorts  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Education,  requiring  the 
establishment  and  implementation  of  national 
voluntary  mdustry-recognized  skills  standards 
to  be  utilised  throughout  education  and  tram- 
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ing  programs  and  the  workplace.  With  several 
small  exceptions,  the  legislation  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  IS  completely  consistent  with  the 
goals  envisioned  m  the  youth  apprenticeship 
title  of  H.R.  4976.  In  fact,  this  bill  strengthens 
our  youth  apprenticeship  provisions,  providing 
more  specilic  recommendations  and  require- 
ments for  the  development  of  local  programs. 
There  are  several  provisions  m  ttie  measure 
we  are  introducing  today  over  which  I  have 
minor  concerns.  One  ot  the  issues  that  has 
yet  to  be  resolved  is  the  question  on  whether 
or  not  student  apprentices  should  be  allowed 
to  receive  wages  at  student  wage  rates  beio'v 
the  minimum  wage.  These  concerns  can,  and 
I  am  confident  will,  be  worked  out  m  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill,  however.  Enactment  of 
legislation  that  will  prepare  our  youth  for  the 
world  ol  work  is  vital.  Far  too  many  youth 
leave  school  without  the  needed  skills  and 
foundation  for  the  rapidly  changing  and  in- 
creasingly complex  workplace. 

According  to  the  Economic  Report  ol  the 
President  published  m  February,  despite  tem- 
porary setbacks  of  several  recession,  employ- 
ment has  increased  by  38  million,  Irom  71  mil- 
lion in  1971  to  109  million  in  1991.  This  53- 
percent  growth  lar  surpassed  that  o!  most 
other  major  industrialized  countries,  with 
Japan  growing  only  hall  as  fast:  and  France. 
Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom  less  than 
one-tilth  the  United  States  rate  The  Presi- 
dent's report  also  notes  however,  that  ol  the 
jobs  created,  there  was  a  sigmiicant  shift  to- 
ward high-skilled  jobs  requiring  education  be- 
yond high  school. 

Not  only  IS  it  critical  that  our  work  lorce  be 
well  educated  and  trained  to  fill  these  high- 
paymg  jobs  of  the  future.  It  is  critical  to  recog- 
nize the  link  between  the  quality  of  the  U.S. 
education  and  training  system  and  our  ability 
to  compete  with  other  countries.  Other  indus- 
trialized nations  recognized  these  linkages 
long  ago.  emphasizing:  Excellence  in  primary 
and  secondary  eoucation:  upgrading  stand- 
ards and  expectations  lor  all  students;  and 
youth  apprenticeship  as  ways  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  work 

We  agree  with  the  President  that  the  time 
has  come  for  a  national,  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  work-based  learning  The  "National 
Youth  Apprenticeship  Act  of  1992"  would  es- 
tablish a  formal  process  in  which  business, 
labor  and  education  would  lorm  partnership  to 
motivate  the  Nation's  young  people  to  stay  in 
school  and  tiecome  productive  citizens.  We 
urge  you  to  join  us  in  support  ol  this  important 
legislation  and  in  its  lavorable  and  switt  con- 
sideration this  year. 
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country.  On  Fndav.  May  22nd,  in  Nev\  Vork 
City,  the  Organization  ot  Chinese  Ame'icans 
[OCAj  and  the  OCA  Business  Advisory  Coun- 
cil [BAC]  will  recognize  these  individuals  as 
part  ot  the  OCAs  Annual  Asian  American  Cor- 
porate Achievemreni  Awards  Banquet 

Climbing  the  ladder  ot  corpc-rate  success  is 
a  challenge  And.  m  order  to  succeed  in  busi- 
ness, to  become  one  of  The  ve^>  best — as  all 
ol  this  year  s  hcncrees  have  clearly  done — re- 
quires that  little  something  extra,  not  just  trie 
ability  and  the  know-how,  but  the  intangible 
will  to  go  the  extra  miie  and  the  determination 
to  do  whatever  it  takes  tc  get  the  job  done 
right. 

All  ol  this  year's  honorees  have,  unfortu- 
nately, contended  with  another  challenge  that 
not  all  American  workers  lace,  the  glass  ceil- 
ing, which  makes  it  even  tougher  for  Asian 
Americans,  and  all  minorities,  to  work  their 
way  to  the  top.  The  success  ol  this  year's 
honorees  demonstrates  that  although  we  have 
a  long  way  to  go.  the  glass  ceiling  can  be 
shattered-  Through  the  continued  work  ol 
groups  such  as  the  Organization  ol  Chinese 
Americans,  we  can  raise  the  consciousness  of 
corporate  America  both  to  the  accomplishment 
and  contributions  of  Asian  Americans  and  to 
the  need  to  continue  to  actively  root  out  dis- 
criminatory corporate  behavior 

In  addition  to  recognizing  outstanding  Asian 
American  employees,  ihe  awards  program 
also  calls  attention  to  a  number  of  American 
corporation  that  are  already  embracing  the 
corporate  attitudes  and  practices  needed  to 
remove  unfair  obstacles  to  Asian  Americans 
and  other  minorities.  These  companies  in- 
clude; American  Express  International.  AT&T. 
Anheuser-Busch.  Bell  Latjoratones.  Colgate 
Palmolive.  Digital  Equipment.  Du  Pont  Phar- 
maceuticals. General  Motors.  Kraft  General 
Foods.  Inc.,  McDonnell  Douglas,  Silicon 
Graphics  Computer  Systems,  Twin  County 
Cable,  and  Virginia  Power  They  should  be 
viewed  as  a  model  for  progress  and  com- 
mended for  their  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  all  ol  my  colleagues 
join  with  me  in  congratulating  all  of  the  1992 
recipients  ol  the  Asian  American  Corporate 
Achievement  Award;  Mr.  Gareth  CO.  Chang. 
Ms.  Amber  C.  Cheng.  Mr.  Alfred  Cho.  Mr. 
Duenli  Kao,  Ms,  Flora  Lin  Sze-Tsung  Lee.  Mr. 
James  Li.  Mr.  Thinh  T.  Nguyen.  Mr,  Walter  W. 
Wong.  Mr.  Bark  Lee  Yee.  Mr.  Clive  C.L.  Chu. 
Dr.  Kuo-Yann  Lai,  and  Mr.  James  Liu.  These 
individuals  have  an  distinguished  themselves 
their  individual  accomplishments  and  are  gen- 
uine role  models. 


CONGRATULATING  THE  RECIPI- 
ENTS OF  THE  1992  OCA  ASIAN 
CORPORATE  ACHIEVEMENT 

AWARD 

HON.  ni\.NK  HORTON 

OF  NEW  YORi: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdrjcsday.  May  20.  1992 

Mr.  HORTON,  Mr  Speaker,  i  am  extremely 
pleased  to  rise  today  to  recognize  the  tremen- 
dous accomplishments  ot  12  Asian  American 
corporate    employees    Irom    throughout    the 


JULIE  HARRIS-  A  STAR  IN  OUR 
CROWN 


HON.  GIT  V.iNDER  J.AGT 

OF  MlCHlClN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20. 1992 

Mr.  VANDER  JAG^  M'  Speaker,  one  ol 
the  reigning  queens  C  stage  and  the  silver 
screen  will  be  given  a  great  honor  ar  hono' 
worthy  ol  her  legendary  status  as  a  performing 
artist.  It  IS  my  honor  to  announce  m  the  Con- 
gressional Record  that  Miss  Juiie  Hams  will 
receive  Victoria  Magazine's  Star  m  our  Crown 
Award. 
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Great  awards  are  nothing  new  to  a  great  ac- 
tress like  Miss  Hams  Among  the  recognition 
that  Miss  Harris  has  received  over  the  years 
have  been  (tve  Antoinette  Perry  Tony  Awards. 
No  other  actress  has  ever  won  this  many 
awards  for  a  t)est  actress  perlornnance  m  the- 
ater Her  unforgettable  roles  of  great  and  com- 
plex women,  from  Emily  Dickinson  to  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln  to  Emily  Bronte  and  even  the 
Danish  storyteller  Isak  Dineson.  have  cata- 
pulted her  acting  reputation  to  the  highest  ech- 
elon of  professional  excellence.  She  brings  an 
exacting,  highly  disciplined,  and  inspired  style 
to  her  every  role.  It  seems  as  though  Miss 
Harris  actually  crawls  inside  of  each  character 
she  plays,  and  one  gets  the  feeling  she  will 
never  have  a  problem  finding  new  ones  to  in- 
habit. 

Miss  Harris  in  now  building  on  her  already 
incredible  career  by  appearing  in  Peter 
Shaffers  "Letlice  and  Lovage"  at  the  National 
Theatre,  our  Nation's  oldest  legitimate  theater. 
The  heritage  of  the  American  theater  is  en- 
hanced by  her  remarkable  talents,  and  I  am 
honored  to  pay  tribute  to  this  native  of  Grosse 
Pointe,  Ml 

In  addition  to  Miss  Harris"  unparalleled  con- 
tributions to  the  stage,  she  challenges  all  of  us 
to  seek  richer  and  more  rewarding  lives 
through  her  valiant  efforts  m  making  record- 
ings of  popular  books  and  plays  for  the  blind. 
Miss  Harris  will  be  recognized  in  New  York 
City  at  the  Star  m  our  Crown  Awards  as  much 
for  her  work  on  the  stage  as  her  work  off  the 
stage.  Not  only  does  she  embrace  quality,  dig- 
nity, and  grace  in  her  acting,  but  in  the  caring 
way  she  interacts  with  her  friends,  associates, 
and  community. 

Her  attitudes  to  nurturing  young  actors  was 
summed  up  last  year  in  a  Washington  Post 
interview.  "I'm  always  saying  to  young  actors: 
You  have  to  envision  something — like  a  paint- 
er— and  put  yourself  there.  You  have  to  lake 
the  initiative  But  it's  all  possible  "  '  '  You 
have  to  keep  working,  not  waiting  for  it  to 
come  to  you  You  have  to  keep  mixing  it  up." 
Certainly  the  word  "tenacity"  describes  the 
way  she  tackles  the  tough  roles  she  plays  and 
it  characterizes  the  advice  she  gives  to  aspir- 
ing young  actors  and  actresses.  And  all  of  her 
hard  work  is  reflected  in  her  strong  character 
She  IS  truly  living  an  American  ideal  through 
her  tireless  work  in  behalf  of  others  and  her 
profession.  This  quality  and  compassion  make 
her,  in  a  very  real  way,  a  point  of  light.  The 
future  really  belongs  to  people  who  follow  the 
example  of  Julie  Harris,  people  who  use  their 
God-given  talents  and  resources  constructively 
and  aftirmatively  for  the  benefit  of  everyone. 

The  "Star  in  our  Crown"  is  an  appropriate 
appellation  for  this  award  and  for  this  remark- 
able woman.  Her  achievements  really  are  a 
star  in  everyone's  crown  because  she  has  en- 
riched so  many  lives  with  her  abilities.  And 
just  like  a  rare  lewel  that  serve  as  a  center- 
piece for  a  crown,  she  always  shines  brightly 
with  a  solid,  adamantine  character. 

The  award  cererrmny  will  be  hosted  by 
Nancy  Lindemeyer  and  Kathenne  "Kitty" 
Mountain,  editor  and  publisher  of  Victoria 
Magazine  The  awards  will  be  presented  by 
the  distinguished  actors,  BIythe  Danner  and 
Edward  Herrmann  Victoria  is  a  Hearst  Publi- 
cation, and  the  most  successful  magazine 
launch  in  the  history  of  the  Hearst  Corp.  Join- 
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ing  in  the  presentation  will  t)e  0.  Claeys 
Bahrenburg.  President  of  the  Hearst  Magazine 
Division  Hearst  was  founded  by  the  distin- 
guished publisher,  William  Randolph  Hearst. 

As  Victoria  Magazine  presents  its  "Star  in 
the  Crown"  Awards,  it  will  be  lomed  around 
the  world  in  the  celebration  on  a  day  known 
as  Victoria  Day  in  commemoration  of  the  dis- 
tinguished British  Monarch  Queen  Victoria. 
And  I  think  it  is  fitting  to  honor  one  of  the 
reigning  monarchs  of  the  American  stage  at 
the  same  time  the  world  honors  yet  another 
great  monarch.  Queen  Elizabeth  II,  as  her 
40th  Coronation  Anniversary  begins 
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Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  considers  appropriations  decisions 
for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year,  they  must  keep 
in  mind  that  LIHEAP  is  not  a  trill  or  a  luxury 
LIHEAP  IS  about  helping  people  to  meet  basic 
needs 


FUEL  ASSI.si.A.NCt  HELP  F'OR 
OR.ANITE  ST.ATERS 

HU.N.  DICK  bWElT 

OF  NKW  HA.MHSHIRK 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SE^■TATIVE^^ 

Wedtiesdau.  Man  20.  1992 
Mr.  SWETT  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  testi- 
fied before  our  colleagues  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  strongly  urge  that  ade- 
quate funds  be  appropriated  for  a  program 
which  I  feel  is  vital  tor  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire — the  Low  Income  Home  Energy 
Assistance  Program  [LIHEAP]. 

New  Hampshire  is  a  largely  rural,  north- 
eastern State  which  faces  long,  cold  winters. 
Last  winter,  the  New  Hampshire  LIHEAP  pro- 
gram had  to  shut  down  on  February  20  t>e- 
cause  of  lack  of  funds.  In  the  middle  of  winter, 
people  should  not  have  to  choose  between 
surviving  sub-zero  temperatures  or  going  hun- 
gry 

Mr  Speaker,  New  Hampshire,  like  many 
places  around  the  country,  is  in  the  throes  of 
a  serious  recession,  with  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  unemployed.  Even  many  employed 
people  are  struggling  to  make  ends  meet.  As 
the  impact  of  the  recession  cuts  deeper  and 
deeper,  more  and  more  households  are  in 
vital  need  of  LiHEAPs  assistance  in  my  dis- 
trict, the  numtser  of  people  living  at  or  tjelow 
the  poverty  level  has  increased  by  20  percent 
This  year,  the  households  in  New  Hampshire 
that  received  LIHEAP  assistance  had  an  aver- 
age gross  income  of  just  S8,120,  Despite  the 
fact  that  eligibility  requirements  were  stiffened, 
demand  for  LIHEAP  assistance  increased  by 
25  percent  last  winter. 

For  fiscal  year  1993.  the  administration  has 
proposed  not  only  a  cut  in  LIHEAP  funding, 
but  also  75  percent  delayed  funding  Delayed 
funding  was  instituted  in  last  year's  LIHEAP 
funding,  but  New  Hampshire  LIHEAP  was  able 
to  borrow  money  from  the  State  to  pay  for  the 
program.  This  year,  however,  the  State  is  sin> 
ply  not  in  a  position  fiscally  to  advance  the 
funding;  the  75  percent  delayed  funding  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  would  effectively 
mean  that  the  New  Hampshire  LIHEAP  pro- 
gram would  cease  to  exist. 

I  would  also  like  to  underscore  the  effect 
that  reduced  LIHEAP  funding  would  have  on 
the  elderly,  who  make  up  nearly  a  third  of 
New  Hampshire's  LIHEAP  recipients.  These 
people  live  almost  exclusively  from  Social  Se- 
curity checks,  and  the  amount  of  money  they 
receive  is  simply  not  enough  to  afford  food, 
shelter,  and  energy. 


BRIGHT  FUTURE  FOR  STONE  & 
WEBSTER 

\m.  JOHN  JO.SEPH  MO.\kLEY 

MK  M.\.S.S.\fHL  .SK'ns 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Mai/  20.  1992 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr   Speaker,  The  May  ii 
1992,  issue  of  Barron's  has  an  article  on  the 
bright  future  prospects  of  Stone  &  Webster. 
Inc..  one  of  the  nation's  oldest  and  largest 
construction  and  engineering  companies. 

Stone  &  Webster  is  increasingly  active  m 
the  rebuilding  of  America  by  providing  con 
struction- management  services  for  major 
transportation  systems,  environmental  projects 
and  important  public  works  projects,  such  as 
the  cleanup  of  Boston  Hartxjr.  These  projects 
have  created  thousands  of  long-term  jobs  (or 
Americans 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation, 
the  company's  largest  subsidiary,  is  located  in 
Boston  in  my  Congressional  District,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  share  this  article  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

Rkbuildi.ng  A-mkrica— It's  the  Kicker  in 

Sto.ve  ii  Web.ster's  Fltire 

iB>-  Eric  J.  Savitz) 

Not  loriR  ago,  rebuildinK  America's  infra 
structure  was  deemed  the  next  Rreat  invest- 
meni  theme.  Looking  at  the  nation's  crum 
bllnu     bridges,     pot-hole-ridden     hiRhways 
aKinK    transit   s.vstems.    brimminK    landfill.'^ 
and  mountains  of  hazardous  waste,  man.v  in 
vestors  envisioned  a  nearl.v  endless  supply  o; 
profitable  jobs  for  en^rineerinp.   design  ami 
construction     companies.     If     that     weren't 
enoutfh.  the  private  sector  would  need  to  re 
build,  too;  generatinB  stations,  refineries  and 
chemical  plants  all  required  spruclnK  up  and 
I'eplacins. 

But  the  oft-forecast  rebuilding  of  America 
has  yet  to  happen.  State  and  local  tovern 
ments  strapped  by  a  weak  economy  and  cut 
backs  in  federal  aid.  haven't  had  the  cash  for 
ambitious  repair  projects.  And  while  in  nor- 
mal times  Washington  likes  to  spread  publie- 
wnrk&  dollars  around  the  landscape,  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war.  the  S&L  crisis  and  the  reces- 
sion made  a  daunting  federal  deficit  worse 
and  kept  I'ncle  Sam  from  indulging  his  im- 
pulse to  spend.  As  for  the  private  sector,  cor- 
porations are  closinjc  plants,  not  building 
them  or  even  improving  them. 

.All  of  which  has  been  a  disappoinlinn  turn 
of  events  for  Stone  &  Webster.  From  its 
house  base  in  New  York  City.  Stone  ii  Web- 
ster provides  design,  engineering,  construc- 
tion, consulting  and  project-management 
services  for  utilities,  pulp  and  paper  compa- 
nies, petro-chemical  refiners,  transpwrtation 
projects  and  environmental  clean-up  jobs— 
the  kind  of  work  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  the 
long-awaited  reconstruction  boom.  The  com- 
pany's results  have  reflected  few  signs  of  a 
pukup  in  infrastructure  repair. 

Indeed.  Stone  &  Webster  has  suffered  from 
the  decline  in  some  kinds  of  infrastructure 
work,  like  the  building  of  new  power  plants. 
which  long  has  been  one  of  the  company's 
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most  important  businesses.  Profits,  which 
hit  $3  28  a  share  in  1987.  sairged  for  three 
.■straight  years,  bottoming  at  just  50  cents  in 
1990.  Last  year,  net  rebounded  to  $108  a 
share,  and  revenues  inched  up  to  $273.2  mil- 
lion from  $262  million.  But  in  this  years  first 
quarter,  while  per-share  earnings  rose  to  22 
cents  a  share  from  10  cents,  profits  came  en- 
tirely from  the  cumulative  effect  of  a  pen- 
sion-related accounting  change.  On  an  oper- 
ating basis,  the  company  lost  about  a  penny 
a  share.  Revenues  edged  higher,  to  $66.9  mil- 
lion, from  $6fj.3  million. 

But  the  disappointing  profit  performance 
masks  some  significant  changes.  Though 
Stone  &  Webster  would  get  a  major  boost  if 
the  country  went  into  a  fix-up  frenzy,  it  isn't 
sitting  around  waiting  for  that  happy  day. 
Instead,  the  company  has  made  a  point  of  di- 
versifying its  engineering  and  construction 
expertise. 

'^nce  known  best  for  its  skill  in  building 
A'T  plants,  especially  nuclear  facilities. 
.■^lune  Si  Webster  had  the  financial  resources 
to  ride  out  the  downturn  in  that  business 
and  reshape  its  operations  without  signifi- 
cantly reducing  its  engineering  staff,  at  the 
end  of  1991.  the  company  had  about  $81  mil- 
lion in  cash  and  long-term  debt  of  just  $28 
million,  most  of  that  mortgages  And  now  it 
sees  bright  prospects  for  new  work  in  areas 
like  cleaning  up  hazardous  waste  sites,  build- 
ing ethylene  and  other  chemical  facilities. 
t'xpecially  in  Asia,  and  rebuilding  and  im- 
proving roads,  airports  and  other  transpor- 
tation facilities. 

Founded  in  1889  by  M.I.T.  grads  Charles 
Stone  and  Edwin  Webster.  Stone  &  Webster 
started  life  as  a  testing  lab  for  electrical 
equipment,  and  within  a  year  had  moved 
into  electrical  engineering  and  design.  Over 
the  years,  the  company  has  played  a  role  in 
the  construction  of  many  high  profile 
projects:  New  '^'ork's  RCA  Building,  Phila- 
delphia's Hog  Island  Shipyard.  the 
Conowingo  Dam  on  the  Susquehanna  River. 
the  Rock  Island  Dam  on  the  Columbia  River 
and  a  variety  of  commercial  nuclear  plants. 

The  company  has  also  dabbled  in  a  pot- 
pourri of  businesses  with  little  connection  to 
engineering  or  construction.  Thus,  it  man- 
aged both  ice  companies  and  electric  utili- 
ties: in  the  Seventies,  it  shut  down  an  in- 
vestment-banking ojjeration  that  at  its  peak 
was  among  the  20  largest  in  the  country.  It 
still  has  a  few  divisions  unrelated  to  the  con- 
struction trades,  including  an  oil  and  gas 
subsidiary,  which  has  most  of  its  properties 
in  Texas;  a  real-estate  arm.  which  owns  a 
Tampa  office  park;  and  a  cold-storage 
warehousing  business  in  Atlanta.  But  90%  of 
revenues  come  from  its  engineering,  consult- 
ing, construction  and  project  management 
divisions  in  the  U.S.,  Canada  and  the  U.K. 

Until  the  early  'Eighties,  much  of  Stone  & 
Webster's  business  involved  the  construction 
of  new  electrical  power  plants,  fired  by  both 
nuclear  and  fossil  fuels,  and  processing 
plants  for  the  oil  and  chemical  industries. 
Today,  there  aren't  any  atomic  energy 
plants  under  construction  anywhere  in  the 
country  at  the  moment,  and  there  arent 
likely  to  be  anytime  soon;  and  almost  no 
one's  building  fossil  fuel  plants,  either. 

William  Allen.  Stone  &  Webster's  chair- 
man and  chief  executive,  points  out  that 
there  have  been  several  reasons  for  the  low 
level  of  power-plant  construction.  "There's 
been  a  lot  of  conservatism  in  projecting 
loads."  he  says.  "The  recession  has  hurt 
growth.  And  regulatory  commissions  are 
feeling  the  heat,  making  it  more  difficult  for 
utilities  to  commit  to  new  construction.  " 
But  in  the  long  run,  Allen  believes,  utilities 
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will  be  forced  to  build  new  electrical  gener- 
ating capacity,  and  Stone  &  Webster  will 
benefit  accordingly. 

"Power  reserve  margins  have  dropped,"  he 
contends.  "In  Florida,  reserves  are  at  a  level 
such  that  a  very  warm  summer  this  year 
could  require  rotating  blackouts.  Five  years 
from  now.  you  could  see  a  lot  of  people  stuck 
in  elevators." 

"Theres  a  substantial  amount  of  mainte- 
nance and  renovation  work  at  nuclear 
plants.  "  notes  President  Bruce  Coles.  And 
the  company  nas  good  relationships  with 
many  of  the  nation's  nuclear  stations;  it  has 
worked  on  all  but  three  or  four  of  the  coun- 
try's commercial  reactor  sites,  having  de- 
signed or  built  16  reactors,  including  the 
first  commercial  nuclear  plant.  at 
Shippingporl.  PA.  Last  November,  for  in- 
stance. Stone  &  Webster  won  contracts 
worth  about  $178  million  for  work  on  three 
reactors  owned  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. In  any  one  year.  Stone  &  Webster 
provides  services  to  70%  of  the  countr.vs  nu- 
clear plants. 

The  company  has  also  begun  to  get  consid- 
erable work  designing  and  installing  "scrub- 
bers" on  the  smokestacks  of  conventionally 
fueled  ipower  plants  trying  to  reduce  emis- 
sion of  air  pollutants.  Earlier  this  month,  for 
example,  Stone  &  Webster  won  a  scrubber 
contract  for  the  three  750-megawatt  coal- 
fired  units  of  the  Navajo  Generating  Station, 
in  Page,  Ariz.  The  giant  Navajo  plant  emits 
high  levels  of  sulfur  dioxide,  causing  much  of 
the  haze  that  obscures  views  in  the  Grand 
Canyon.  The  Salt  River  Project,  an  Arizona 
utility  that  owns  21.7%  of  the  generating  sta- 
tion and  manages  the  facility,  expects  initial 
construction  costs  of  S430  million,  with  total 
outlays  over  the  course  of  22  years  of  $2.9  bil- 
lion to  maintain  and  operate  the  scrubber 
technology.  Coles  won't  say  exactly  how- 
much  Stone  &  Webster  will  ultimately  get 
from  the  project,  but  he  points  out  that  in  a 
typical  scrubber  project.  Stone  gets  3%-7% 
of  the  cost  of  construction. 

In  1991  Stone  &  Webster  saw  a  considerable 
pickup  in  demand  for  design  and  engineering 
work  on  new  ethylene  and  petrochemical 
plants.  "In  the  last  six  to  nine  months,  it's 
been  phenomenal."  Allen  says.  "We've  won 
nine  to  10  process  jobs  we've  bid  on.  It's  been 
our  best  year  ever  for  new  work  in  the  proc- 
ess business."  These  projects  include  new 
ethylene  plants  in  Thailand.  Malaysia  and 
India,  plus  expansions  of  existing  facilities 
in  two  sites  in  Texas. 

Allen  points  out  that  the  company  has  pro- 
prietary technology  for  making  ethylene, 
which  is  a  basic  building  block  for  plastics 
and  solvents,  and  for  catalytic  cracking,  the 
process  that  turns  crude  oil  into  gasoline. 
That  means  that.  t>esides  providing  design 
services  for  eth.vlene  plants  and  catalytic 
crackers,  the  company  can  collect  licensing 
fees  on  its  technology. 

.\s  heartening  as  it  is  for  Stone  it  Webster 
to  see  some  activit.v  in  the  process  and  util- 
ity sectors,  its  hof>es  for  significant  growth 
lie  mere  with  the  expansion  of  environ- 
mental and  transportation  work.  And  there's 
clearly  no  shortage  of  jobs  in  either  area. 

On  the  environmental  side,  the  company 
has  gotten  a  boost  from  its  expertise  on  nu 
clear  energ.v.  it  has  contracts  with  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  for  clean-up  work  at 
some  of  the  country's  more  notorious  nu- 
clear waste  sites,  including  Hanford.  Wash.. 
Rocky  Flats.  Colo.,  and  Savannah  River.  S.C 
Another  area  of  concentration  has  been 
water  and  sewer  clean-up  programs.  For  in- 
stance, in  New  'York  City.  Stone  &  Webster 
has  played  a  major  role  in  a  sewage  sludge- 
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treatment  project  as  part  of  a  plan  to  replace 
ocean  dumping  with  other  disposal  methods. 
It's  also  provided  construction-management 
services  for  the  clean-up  of  Boston  Harbor. 

The  transportation  sector  has  provided 
Stone  ii  Webster  with  a  broad  array  of 
projects.  The  company  provides  engineering 
services  for  inspection  of  bridges  on  the  Long 
Island  Rail  Road,  and  it  offers  quality  assur- 
ance and  construction  inspection  services  for 
the  new  Denver  Airport.  It  analyzes,  rede- 
signs and  inspects  bridges,  roadways,  tunnels 
and  train  lines. 

"It's  important  for  our  future  success  to  be 
well-versed  in  construction  and  project  man- 
agement, in  addition  to  being  excellent  engi- 
neers and  designers."  says  Chairman  Allen. 
"because  we  see  a  lot  of  macro  projects  in 
the  next  half  century,  and  construction  is 
vital  to  all  facets  of  that." 

Allen  and  Coles  won't  make  any  projec- 
tions on  future  earnings  growth,  citing  the 
sensitivity  of  the  company's  short-term  re- 
sults to  the  vagaries  of  percentage-of-com- 
pletion  of  accounting  and  the  significant 
bottom-line  effect  of  scheduling  changes  for 
major  jobs.  But  Coles  does  say  he  "certainly 
expects"  better  revenue  growth  the  rest  of 
the  year  than  the  company  reported  in  the 
first  quarter.  Which  suggests  there's  a  good 
chance  Stone  &:  Webster's  "92  profits  will  top 
last  year"s  results.  Says  Allen;  '"Our  newer 
businesses  are  all  growing.  There's  reason  for 
optimism."" 

Sooner  or  later,  moreover,  the  infrastruc- 
ture boom  will  materialize  and  when  it  does. 
Stone  &,  Weljster's  fortunes  will  also  boom. 
Wall  Street,  to  judge  by  the  company's  lan- 
guishing stock  price,  is  tired  of  waiting. 
That"s  usually  a  pood  sign 


JUDGE  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 
FEDERAL  BLILDING 

HO.N.  TI.MOim  J.  RUE.MER 

OF  INDI.'iN.A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1992 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  distinct 
privilege  today  to  introduce  legislation  to  name 
the  Federal  building  and  United  Slates  Court- 
house at  204  South  Mam  Street  m  South 
Bend,  IN,  after  Judge  Robert  A.  Grant. 

It  IS  fitting  and  appropriate  that  we  designate 
South  Bend's  Federal  courthouse  in  honor  of 
this  distinguished  Hoosier.  who  has  served  on 
the  Federal  bench  for  nearly  35  years  Judge 
Grants  career  has  included  12  terms  on  the 
U.S.  District  Court  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  an  ap- 
pointment by  Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice 
Warren  Burger  to  the  Temporary  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals  in  1976.  He  was  chief  judge 
of  U.S.  District  Court.  Northern  District  of  Indi- 
ana, from  1961  until  1972.  and  has  sen/ed  as 
senior  judge  since  1972.  Even  today,  nearly 
35  years  after  he  took  the  oath  of  office, 
Judge  Grant  retains  senior  status,  maintaining 
an  active  docket  in  his  court. 

In  addition  to  his  career  of  excellence  on  ir;e 
Federal  bench.  Judge  Grant  has  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  as  an  attorney  and  public 
servant.  Born  in  Marshal!  County,  IN,  in  1905, 
he  earned  a  bachelors  degree  and  law  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 

After  beginning  his  practice  of  law  in  South 
Bend,  IN,  in  1930,  he  served  as  deputy  pros- 
ecuting attorney  of  St.  Joseph  County  in  1935 
and  1936.  In  1938,  he  made  a  successfu'  bid 
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tor  Congress  and  served  the  people  ot  the 
Third  Congressional  District  o(  Indiana,  who  I 
now  have  the  honor  ot  representing,  during 
the  76th  and  four  subsequent  Congresses 

On  August  26.  1957.  Judge  Grant  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Eisenhower  to  the  U.S. 
District  Court  in  the  Northern  Division  of  Indi- 
ana. During  his  tenure  on  the  Federal  bench 
he  handed  down  niany  notable  decisions,  in- 
cluding Aikens  versus  Lash  in  which  minimal 
due  process  requirements  for  the  transfer  of 
Stale  inmates  between  prisons  were  estat> 
lished.  The  1 0-day  trial  associated  with  this 
decision  was  the  first  of  its  kind  m  Indiana, 
and  probably  the  United  Slates,  due  to  its 
venue.  It  was  held  in  the  visitor's  lounge  of  the 
Indiana  State  Prison,  because  many  of  the 
witnesses  were  either  prisoners  or  guards 
This  case  is  a  testament  to  Judge  Grant's  fair- 
ness m  upholding  and  implementing  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  his  commitment  to  due  proc- 
ess 

Beyond  his  professional  legal  and  judicial 
pursuits.  Judge  Grant  has  lived  a  life  of  com- 
munity and  CIVIC  involvement.  Over  the  years, 
the  local  Bar  Association,  Rotary  Club,  and 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  have  benefited  from 
his  energy  and  commitment. 

As  a  demonstration  of  the  high  regard  in 
which  Judge  Grant  is  held,  every  Member  of 
Indiana's  congressional  delegation  joins  me  in 
introducing  this  bill  today.  The  legislation  rec- 
ognises the  commitment  and  service  of  Judge 
Rotiert  A.  Grant  to  the  State  of  Indiana,  the 
Nation,  and  our  legal  system.  I  can  think  of  no 
finer  tribute  than  naming  South  Bends  Federal 
courthouse  after  this  most  distinguished  jurist. 


A  TRIBUTE    TO  HOSPICE  OF 
LOUISVILLE 

HON.  KOM.WO  1..  M.U/()1.I 

OK  KK.N'I'LCK^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  20.  1992 

Mr.  MAZZOLI  fylr.  Speaker,  when  one 
hears  the  name  Kentucky,  certain  things  im- 
mediately come  to  mind:  the  Kentucky  Derby, 
Kentucky  Fried  Chicken,  and  Bluegrass — both 
the  turf  and  the  Bill  Monroe-inspired  music. 
We  think  of  Actors  Theatre  of  Louisville,  the 
Kentucky  Arts  Center,  the  Louisville  Orchestra, 
the  Kentucky  Opera  and  the  Ballet. 

Now.  we  can  add  to  this  Hall  of  Fame  an- 
other Kentucky-centered  institution  of  promi- 
nence in  our  midst — Hospice  of  Louisville. 

Hospice  of  Louisville,  under  the  direction  of 
Randall  Dufour,  has  grown  from  an  average 
patient  census  of  70  to  340.  This  is  due  in  pari 
to  a  sophisticated  professional  outreach  pro- 
gram staffed  by  lull-time  nurse  marketers. 
Hospice  of  Louisville  has  used  its  success  to 
provide  a  wide  variety  of  supportive  services 
needed  by  its  terminally  ill  patients.  Hospice  ot 
Louisville  IS  now  one  of  the  largest  hospices  in 
the  country 

Kentucky's  hospice  care  is  not  limited  to  its 
urban  areas,  however.  102  counties  out  of 
Kentucky's  120  counties  are  now  being  served 
with  hospice  services.  Other  rural  Kentucky 
hospices  carry  case  loads  of  50  patients  or 
more,  with  an  average  stay  of  over  70  days. 
This  IS  nearly  double  the  national  average. 
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The  success  of  hosptce  care  in  Louisville, 
as  well  as  in  the  other  areas  of  the  Common- 
wealth, IS  proof  that  hospice  holds  an  impor- 
tant place  in  our  health  care  system 

I  am  proud  to  represent  a  district  whose  na- 
tive sons  and  daughters  have  made  many 
contributions  in  numerous  fields  of  endeavor 
Hospice  of  Louisville  adds  to  that  distinction 
with  its  dedication.  comp>assion.  and  canng 
hand  m  our  community 

I  salute  Hospice  of  Louisville  for  its  record  of 
excellence,  and  commend  to  the  attention  of 
all  my  colleagues  the  recent  article  which  ap- 
peared in  "Hospice"  rnagazine,  illuminating 
their  good  works. 

KE-ntlckv    state  of  thk  Akt  Louisville 

Hospice  Care 

I  By  Larry  Beresford) 

Say  -KK.NTUCKY,'  AND  MOST  people 
think  of  race  horses  and  that  giant  baccha- 
nalian ritual  called  the  Kentucky  Derby 
Then.  too.  there's  the  famous  bluetfrass.  fried 
chicken,  and  poor,  rural,  .^ppialachlan  coal- 
field counties  like  Harlan  and  Hazard 

But  Kentucky  now  has  another  claim  to 
fame.  The  state  is  home  to  some  of  the  most 
innovative  and  successful  hospice  programs 
in  the  country,  and  boast*  a  state  hospice  or- 
ganization that  has  made  the  cliches  of  trade 
association  coUetfiality  come  to  life -all 
done  without  a  paid  state  association  execu- 
tive or  the  philanthropic  resources  that 
other  hospices  take  for  granted. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  Kentucky's 
hospice  preeminence  is  the  Hospice  of  Louis- 
ville, which,  in  the  five  years  since  Randall 
Dufour  became  director,  has  grown  from  an 
average  patient  census  of  70  to  340.  thanks  in 
part  to  a  sophisticated  professional  outreach 
program  staffed  by  full-time  nurse  market- 
ers. Now  one  of  the  very  largest  hospices  in 
the  country,  despite  its  compartively  modest 
population  base.  Hospice  of  Louisville  has 
used  Its  financial  success  to  provide  a  wide 
variety  of  supportive  services  needed  by  its 
terminally  ill  patients— even  pa.vlng  to  In- 
stall telephone  when  the  family  didn't  have 
one.  Hospice  of  the  Bluegrass  In  Lexington, 
building  on  a  thirteen-year  local  reputation 
for  excellence  and  an  unusually  flexible  pa- 
tient admission  policy,  now  has  an  average 
length  of  stay  of  130  days— making  it  the 
envy  of  other  hospices  struggling  with  late, 
crisis-oriented  patient  referrals. 

But  Kentucky's  hospice  success  is  not  lim- 
ited to  Its  two  largest  cities  When  Commu- 
nity Hospice  in  Ashland  became  Medicare 
certified,  it  was  one  of  the  smallest  certified 
hospices  in  the  country,  with  a  patient  case- 
load of  only  six.  Today  .\shland  and  other 
rural  Kentucky  hospices  carry  caseloads  of 
50  patients  or  more,  with  average  lengths  of 
stay  over  70  days— nearly  double  the  na- 
tional average.  In  1990.  Norman  McRae. 
former  chaplain  at  Hospice  of  the  Bluegrass. 
was  hired  as  director  of  a  volunteer  hospice 
in  smalltown  MaysviUe.  KY.  Inside  of  a  year 
he  led  that  program  through  the  Medicare- 
certification  process,  staff  expansion  to 
eight,  and  caseload  growth  from  one  patient 
to  more  than  20  In  fact.  McRae's  success  was 
so  remarkable  that  a  delegation  of  19  rural 
Kansas  hospice  directors  traveled  to 
Maysville  in  January  to  learn  how  he  did  it. 

Many  of  Kentucky's  27  hospices  today 
serve  several  counties  Hospice  of  the  Blue- 
grass  established  one  of  the  country's  first 
satellite  hospice  teams  in  1986.  and  today 
serves  six  counties.  In  fact.  102  out  of  the 
state's  120  counties  are  now  covered  with 
hospice  services,  and  the  Kentucky  Associa- 
tion of  Hospices  (KAH)  Is  actively  promoting 
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the  development  of  hospice  care  for  the  re- 
maining 18 

What  is  Kentucky's  secret?  "We  didn't 
have  any  money,  "  explains  Gretchen  Brown, 
director  of  Hospice  of  the  Bluegrass,  only 
partially  in  jest.  "I  mean  I  didn't  have  any 
money  here  In  Lexington.  Just  think  what  it 
was  like  In  Harlan  County.  We  all  had  to 
have  leaner,  meaner  organizations.  We 
couldn't  afford  to  hire  extra  staff,  '  she  says. 
"When  I  started  here  in  1982  we  had  two 
nurses  and  a  part-time  clerical  person,  I  felt 
funny  even  calling  myself  an  executive  direc- 
tor. I  didn't  have  anything  to  direct."  In  the 
absence  of  United  Way  or  foundation  grants, 
necessity  Ijecame  the  mother  of  invention 
for  Kentucky  hospices.  'I  also  think  we're 
all  really  passionate  about  hospice,"  Brown 
adds.  "It's  been  so  hard  to  get  things  done 
that  people  had  to  really  want  to  do  it.  It's 
never  been  a  job-  always  a  mission." 
following  the  leaders 

Another  key  to  Kentucky's  success  has 
been  the  people  playing  leadership  roles  in 
the  state,  including  Dufour,  widely  admired 
for  his  administrative  savvy,  and  Brown,  for 
the  past  three  years  a  member  of  the  NHO 
Board  of  Directors  and  known  in  the  hospice 
movement  for  her  incisive  observation  and 
biting  wit.  "Gretchen  has  been  a  role  model 
for  all  of  us."  says  Julie  Henahan  director  of 
Hospice  of  Central  Kentucky  in  Elizabeth- 
town.  "She's  always  been  an  innovator.  She's 
never  satisfied  We've  all  been  doing  things 
for  so  long  now  that  we  didn't  know  were  in- 
novative or  exceptional,  such  as  caring  for 
patients  in  nursing  homes  or  without  pri- 
mary caregivers.  We  Just  did  it  Gretchen  has 
set  the  tone  for  all  of  us"  Today,  three  of 
Brown's  proteges  from  Hospice  of  the  Blue- 
grass  are  directing  Kentucky  Hospices— 
McRae.  Susan  Swinford  of  Jessamine  County 
Hospice  in  Nicholasville,  and  Sunne  Pogue  of 
Hospice  Association  in  Owensboro— while  a 
fourth.  Elaine  Cox,  did  an  Internship  with 
Brown. 

Cox.  a  perpetually  upbeat,  diminutive  dy- 
namo, serves  as  the  self-appointed  "cheer- 
leader" for  hospice  care  In  Kentucky.  Direc- 
tor of  Lourdes  Hospice  in  Paducah.  Cox  has 
been  KAH  President  for  the  past  two  years 
and  was  just  elected  to  the  N'HC  Board.  Hos- 
pice directors  In  Kentucky  have  always  free- 
ly shared  Information  and  policies  with  each 
other.  Cox  says,  going  back  to  the  early  days 
of  struggling  to  meet  Medicare-certification 
requirements.  "Now  many  of  us  have  dues  to 
pay  back  for  the  help  we  received." 

•When  I  first  went  to  a  KAH  meeting."  re- 
lates Anna  Walton,  director  of  Hospice  of 
Lake  Cumberland  In  Somerset.  "I  asked  an- 
other hospice  director  for  some  information, 
which  she  said  she'd  give  to  me.  I  said, 
'Okay,  how  must  will  that  cost?  People  there 
look  at  me  like  I  was  crazy."  Adds  Donna 
Bales,  director  of  the  Association  of  Kansas 
Hospices  organizer  of  that  state"?  Kentucky 
trip."We  observed  time  after  time  a  large  de- 
gree of  cooperation  among  Kentucky  hos- 
pices. They  want  to  see  good  hospice  care 
provided  in  every  part  of  the  state.  There's  a 
minimum  of  competition  and  a  maximum 
willingness  to  share  in  every  way.  "  Bales 
says. 

We  have  reached  a  place  where  we  know 
each  other  will  also  hospice  directors  in  this 
state."  Cox  says.  "We  usually  know  each 
other's  husbands,  how  many  kids  each  other 
has.  We  call  each  other,  we  stay  in  touch. 
Since  you've  been  here  these  last  two  days 
I've  heard  from  Tive  Kentucky  hospice  direc- 
tors, each  of  them  calling  me  for  a  different 
reason."  ALso.  Debl  Davis  of  Tri -County  Hos- 
pice in  London.  K'Y.  in  the  area  visiting  fam- 
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lly.  came  by  the  Lourdes  Hospice  office  with 
a  legal  pad  full  of  admini.strative  questions. 
Cox  set  her  up  with  Lourdes  Hospice's  policy 
and  procedure  manual,  charting  forms,  and  a 
Xerox  machine  The  next  day.  Davis  was  still 
at  the  Lourdes  office  making  free  copies  of 
whatever  she  wanted. 

When  we  have  a  new  hospice  director 
come  into  our  system,  it's  an  informal  proc- 
ess, but  we  spend  a  lot  of  extra  time  with 
them,  getting  to  know  them.  "  Cox  says.  "Re- 
cently, there  was  a  new  director  at  a  hospice 
in  Eastern  Kentucky,  and  for  the  first  state 
director's  meeting  that  came  up.  Norman 
McRae  called  him  and  asked.  'Would  you 
like  to  drive  down  with  me?"  That  sort  of 
thing  always  happens — and  it's  not  the  Presi- 
dent saying.  Norman,  would  you  pick  him 
up?' "  Cox  explains. 

"I  thinlj  we  have  a  real  strong  feeder  pro- 
gram in  the  state  organization,  where  people 
are  brought  along  in  terms  of  their  knowl- 
edge." she  says.  "People  are  in  varying  de- 
grees of  leadership  development,  and  if  you 
want  to  be.  you  can  become  a  leader  in  this 
state.  When  we  have  committees  or  special 
functions,  we  make  sure  that  people  are  in- 
volved. We've  spent  time  with  them,  we 
know  what  they  have  to  offer,  and  we  plug 
them  in  as  quickly  as  possible.  "  Cox  adds. 
"Take,  for  example.  Norman  McRae.  He  as- 
pires to  leadership  in  the  hospice  movement. 
Why  would  we  do  anything  but  help  him?  It 
will  only  make  our  programs  stronger.  Nor- 
man was  just  nominated  for  a  position  on 
the  KAH  Board  of  Directors.  He  assumed 
that  I  nominated  him.  but  I  didn"t.  I  as- 
signed a  nominating  committee,  and  1  let 
them  nominate.  He  was  really  flattered.  I 
said.  'You're  on  the  hospice  track  in  Ken- 
tucky and  you  can  go  wherever  you  want 
to." 

"In  this  state,  it's  like,  "We  want  to  be  suc- 
cessful, and  we'll  do  whatever  is  needed  to 
make  that  happen.  "  McRae  says.  "If  it 
means  coming  down  to  your  hospice  for  a 
visit,  well  do  it.  As  a  new  hospice  director. 
it's  expected  that  you  will  do  well,  because 
you've  gotten  so  much  help."  And  yet.  adds 
Andy  Baker  of  Heritage  Hospice  in  Danville, 
current  KAH  president.  "'If  we  have  a  prob- 
lem, we  know  there's  somebody  we  can  call 
for  help." 

No  doubt  hospices  in  other  sutes  would 
also  point  to  their  collegiality  and  coopera- 
tion. Where  is  the  evidence  that  Kentucky's 
collegiality  is  more  than  just  a  cliche?  First 
of  all.  there  are  the  periodic  small  hospice 
director"s  meetings,  where  it's  been  "'okay  to 
ask  'Stupid  questions'  about  Medicare.'"  Cox 
says.  This  group  began  meeting  five  years 
ago,  with  about  half  of  the  participants  Med- 
icare certified.  Today  all  but  two  of  Ken- 
tucky"s  27  hospices  are  certified,  thanks  to 
this  peer  group.  Statewide  peer  groups  for 
other  disciplines,  including  social  workers 
patient  care  coordinators,  and  even  billers 
meet  regularly.  The  association  is  now  com- 
piling an  inventory  listing  the  special  skills 
and  resources  available  among  local  hospices 
in  the  state. 

PLTTING  HOSPICE  ON  THE  MAP 

Hut  perhapjs  the  most  dramatic  example  is 
:  w  KAH  is  attempting  to  cover  the  st-aie 
with  hospice  services.  Two  years  ago  Cox 
brought  a  color-coded  may  of  the  state  to  a 
director's  meeting,  trying  to  encourage  ex 
isting  hospices  to  add  adjoining  unserved 
counties  to  their  catchment  areas.  Several 
did.  and  the  18  remaining  unserved  counties 
fall  into  neat  clumps  in  the  north,  south 
east,  and  west.  KAH  is  putting  on  half-dav 
seminars  in  each  corner  of  the  state,  entitled 
"Introducing  Hospice  to  the  Community."  to 
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encourage  the  formation  of  new  hospices 
These  seminars  are  funded  by  the  Kentucky 
federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  using  mailing 
lists  provided  by  various  other  state  group^ 
with  the  first  of  four  meetings  held  May  16  in 
Campton. 

■There's  a  potential  for  all  27  hospice  di 
rectors  in  the  state  to  be  involved  in  at  least 
one  of  these  meetings,  giving  a  clear  mes- 
sage to  the  community  that  this  is  a  ver.v 
strong  organization,  and  that  its  leadership 
and  membership  are  very  supportive  of  hos- 
pice expansion,  because  here  they  are.  par 
ticipating,"    Cox    says     Rather    than    ovei 
whelm  potential  hospice  founders  in   these 
areas,  they  will  be  given  information  gradu- 
ally about  how  to  create  a  new  hospice,  shf- 
adds.  "When  step  one  is  completed,  we'll  te\'. 
them  step  two." 

Kentucky  hospices  have  also  been  active  ir. 
the  public  policy  arena— pushing  success- 
fully for  state  hospice  licensure,  certificate 
of  need,  a  Medicaid  hospice  benefit,  and  hos 
pice  coverage  under  the  state  workers'  insur- 
ance plan — as  well  as  strong  advocacy  for  the 
Medicare  hospice  benefit.  Although  some 
small  and  rural  hospices  in  other  states  have 
been  reluctant  to  participate  in  Medicare. 
Walton  says,  "There  is  no  way  to  raise  phil- 
anthropic dollars  in  a  poverty  zone.  Medicare 
has  been  a  godsend  to  us."  The  Kentucy  hos- 
pice directors  interviewed  for  this  article 
agreed  that  it  would  have  been  hard  for  their 
programs  to  survive,  let  alone  thrive,  with- 
out the  Medicare  benefit.  Most  are  in  the 
black  financially  on  the  hospice  services 
they  provide  to  Medicare  beneficiaries— with 
any  extra  going  for  charity  care. 

•Our  message  to  rural  hospices  is  that  if 
they  are  going  to  survive,  they  need  to  be 
certified."  Cox  says.  '•Don't  be  one  of  those 
organizations  sitting  out  in  front  of  K-Mart 
having  a  bake  sale  every  Saturday  just  so 
you  can  keep  your  doors  open.  Become  Medi- 
care certified,  develop  some  sense  that  this 
is  your  place  in  the  healthcare  system  and 
rise  to  it  in  the  delivery  of  care.  If  you  stay 
true  to  your  roots  and  mission  of  your  orga- 
nization, you  won't  lose  anything.  you"ll 
gain." 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  FOR  .NL\RITIME 
REFORM 

HON.  GERRV  E.  STIDDS 

OF  .MASSACHLSETT.S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .STIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20. 1992 

Mr.  Studds.  Mr  Speaker,  the  American 
merchant  marine  is  under  siege.  It  is  suffering 
from  years  of  neglect  from  a  government  that 
has  been  unable  or  unwilling  lo  appreciate  the 
value  of  a  modern  day  fleet  (lying  the  Amer- 
ican flag.  As  a  nation  literally  discovered  from 
the  sea.  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  ships 
that  helped  make  this  country  great.  If  we  do 
not  act  now  lo  save  our  American  flag  fleet 
through  reforms  m  mantme  policy,  we  risk  los- 
ing our  fleet  forever. 

The  two  largest  U.S.  flag  contamership  op- 
erators—American Presidential  Lines  [APL] 
and  Sealand — recently  announced  that  they 
are  seriously  considering  redaggmg  their  ships 
unaer  foreign  flag  due  to  outdated  Govern- 
ment policies  which  put  them  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  with  their  tceign  counierparts- 
Leaders  from  tnese  companies,  which  rep- 
resent over  80  percent  ot  the  American  con- 
tamership fleet  capacit>,  nave  asked  a  tun- 
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damental  questior.  Does  this  country  want  an 
American  flag  merchant  marine''  If  we  dc, 
they  tell  us.  then  the  time  for  reform  is  now 
Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  does  neeo  a 
strong  U.S.  flag  merchant  fleet  One  need  look 
no  further  back  than  the  Persian  Gulf  war  tc 
understand  how  important  our  merchant  ma- 
rine IS  to  our  national  secuntv.  American  flag 
merchant  ships  transported  a  substantia! 
amount  ot  supplies  to  the  allied  troops  naa 
these  vessels,  and  the  American  companies 
associated  with  mtermoda!  transporiation  ana 
logistics  capabilities,  not  been  available  upon 
request,  the  course  c'  events  m.ay  veny  well 
have  been  different.  Quite  simply,  we  cannot 
afford  to  rely  totali>  on  toreign-flag  vessels 
with  foreign  crews 

And  a  viable  U  S  f'ag  merchant  marine  is 
also  essential  to  our  aoi'ity  to  trade  competi- 
tively with  other  nations  Without  trade  and 
without  expods  cur  farmers  as  well  as  manu- 
facturers will  have  no  way  to  sena  tnei'  p'oa- 
ucts  abroad 

Mr,  Speaker,  we  cannot  atlord  to  lose  even 
one  more  ship  to  a  foreign  flag  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  lose  jobs  on  our  ships  that  would  result 
from  such  a  move.  We  cannot  afford  to  put 
US,  exporters  and  shippers  at  the  mercy  of 
foreign  controlled  ships  and  foreign  compa- 
nies, potentially  leading  to  huge  shipping  rate 
increases  for  American  manufacturers  and  un- 
reliable delivery  schedules  And  we  must  not 
entrust  our  national  security  tc  foreign  flagged, 
foreign  manned  ships 

Private  industry  is  telling  us  that  they  can 
wait  no  longer.  They  need  to  know  now 
whether  the  US  Government  is  willing  to 
make  a  commitment  to  maintain  a  U.S.  flag 
commercial  fleet.  What  they  are  seeking  is  not 
Federal  subsidies  Instead,  they  are  looking 
for  changes  m  U.S  maritime  policy  that  would 
make  U,S,  flag  vessels  competitive  with  their 
foreign  counterparts, 

APL  and  Sealand  f^a^e  p-oposed  mat 

Vessel  construction  ana  operating  standards 
be  the  same  for  American  ano  foreign  flag 
vessels  calling  at  US,  ports. 

Vessels  productivity  limitations  must  tie 
eliminated  so  that  the  vessel  and  its  crew  can 
De  etiectively  used; 

Taxes  must  conform  more  closely  to  those 
imposed  by  foreign  governments  on  foreign- 
flag  lines,  and 

Military  procurement  policies  tie  updated  to 
reflect  the  modem  day  efficiencies  of  inter- 
modal  transponation 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  proposal  would  require 
policy  changes  in  the  areas  of  transportation, 
defense,  and  taxation.  To  achieve  this  type  of 
broad  reform,  we  will  need  leadership  from 
Doth  the  Congress  and  the  White  House.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  administration  has  recently 
appointed  a  Working  Group  on  Commercial 
Maritime  Policy — chaired  by  Transportation 
Secretary  Andrew  Card — to  develop  rec- 
ommendations on  commercial  maritime  initia- 
tives The  task  force  will  also  hear  from.  ;he 
National  Security  Council  on  aefense-reiatec 
sealifl  requirements  and  wii'  use  this  informa- 
tion to  help  define  the  relative  roles  o!  the 
commercial  and  Governmeni-ownea  fleets 

I  am  encouraged  by  this  newly  created  tasx 
force  on  maritime  reform  and  have  coniacted 
Secretary  Card  to  express  my  support  tor  put- 
ting tn.s  issue  at  the  top  o'  our  nationa;  agen- 
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da  Here,  in  the  Congress.  I  will  push  tor  hear- 
ings on  the  industry's  proposal.  I  believe  we 
must  bring  labor  leaders — whose  future  lit- 
erally depends  on  reform — together  with  ship- 
owners and  operators  to  create  a  new  spirit  of 
reform  throughout  the  merchant  marine  com- 
munity 

f^r  Speaker,  I  hope  you  and  my  other  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  this  reform  effort  The 
future  of  Americas  merchant  marine  and  the 
security  of  our  Nation  depends  on  it. 


EDUCATION  AND  A.MEKICAS  ROLE 
IN  THE  WORLD 

HON,  [H  \\.  (I.WIILION 

nh    i.MllA.N.A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENT .\TIVKS 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1992 

Mr  HAIvllLTON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  ad- 
dress by  our  former  colleague  from  Indiana 
and  president  emeritus  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity, Dr.  John  Brademas.  Dr  Brademas'  re- 
marks were  made  at  the  May  8.  1992,  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  They  deal  with  a  topic  that  should 
be  of  central  concern  today— how  to  prepare 
young  Americans  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
the  next  century  and  lead  this  country  in  the 
world  community. 

Dr  Brademas'  address  stresses  the  critical 
importance  of  providing  our  youth  with  a  truly 
international  education.  He  goes  beyond  sim- 
plistic claims  that  America  can  afford  to  focus 
Its  energies  on  either  domestic  or  foreign  pol- 
icy. His  observation  that  good  domestic  policy 
must  t>e  international  and  that  good  foreign 
policy  begins  with  solid  domestic  policy  is  right 
on  the  mark. 

This  institution  and  many  others  have  bene- 
fited from  Dr.  Brademas'  leadership  on  edu- 
cation issues.  I  Ijelieve  my  colleagues  will  find 
his  remarks  of  interest 

The  speech  follows 

I.NTERNATIONAI.IZINO  HlCJHEh  EDlCATlftV 

(Address  Of  Dr  .John  Bradomas.  prpsidpnl 
emeritus.  New  York  Universllyi 

I  am  honored  Ui  have  been  Invited  to  take 
part  in  a  symposium  that  joins  two  near  life- 
lonK  preoccupatinos  of  mine,  hlicher  edu- 
cation and  international  affairs. 

That  I  am  the  child  of  a  Greek  immntrant 
father  and  a  Hoosler  schoolteacher  mother 
impressed  upon  me  from  my  earliest  vears 
both  the  importance  of  countrteg  other  than 
the  one  In  which  I  was  t>orn  and  the  indispen- 
sabilit.v  to  one's  life  of  education 

From  my  school  days.  I  had  a  keen  interest 
in  Latin  America  which  as  a  colleite  student 
took  me  to  Mexico  one  summer  to  work  with 
Aztec  Indians  and  led  me  Ui  write  a  thesis  on 
a  Mexican  peasant  movement  and.  still  later, 
a  Ph.D  on  anarchosyndlcalism  in  Spain. 

Although  during  yet  another  summer  as  a 
student  intern  at  the  United  Nations.  I  con- 
sidered becoming  an  international  civil  serv- 
ant. I  decided,  for  reasons  I  shall  not  inflict 
upon  you  here,  to  pursue  a  career  in  politics 
and  ran  for  Congress,  from  my  home  district 
in  South  Bend.  Indiana 

First  elected  in   1958.   I   was  a  Member  of 
Congress   for   twenty-two   years,   serving   on 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.  Education  and   Labor,  with  chief  re 
sponsiblUty   for  education,   and   there   took 
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part  in  writing  nearly  every  major  law  en- 
acted during  that  time  to  help  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities  as  well  as  the  arts  and 
humanities,  libraries  and  museums  and  pro- 
vide services  for  the  elderl.v  and  the  disabled. 
While  in  Congress  I  made  a  number  of  trips 
abroad  to  learn  of  other  educational  systems 
and  to  talk  about  ours.  1  went  to  Argentina 
to  study  the  role  of  universities  in  President 
Kenned.v  s  Alliance  for  Progress  and  visited 
child  day  care  centers,  schools,  technical  in- 
stitutes and  universities  in  I.srael.  Poland. 
Norway,  the  People  s  Republic  of  China  and 
the  Soviet  Unlon-and  I  authored  legisla- 
tion, of  which  I  shall  shortly  speak,  to  assist 
American  universities  in  the  international 
field 

For  over  ten  years,  from  1981  to  1991.  I 
served  as  president  of  New  Vork  University, 
the  largest  private  university  in  our  country 
and  worked,  as  I  shall  explain,  to  strengthen 
Its  programs  of  International  studies. 

Beyond  these  political  an,l  academic  ca- 
reers. I  have  been  and  continue  to  be  deeply 
engaged  in  a  variety  of  activities  with  direct 
or  indirect  international  dimensions.  I  serve 
on  a  number  of  tioards,  corporate  and  pro 
bono,  with  significant  activities  and  pro- 
grams abroad 

Right  now.  for  example.  1  am  one  of  two 
dozen  members  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
National  Commission  on  America  and  the 
New  World.  .Ml  of  us,  from  former  secretaries 
of  defense  to  ex-ambassadors  and  White 
House  suffers,  former  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, have  at  one  point  or  another 
held  positions  in  the  Federal  government 
with  some  responsibility  in  foreign  affairs. 
Our  mission''  To  articulate  a  new  rationale 
for  US.  foreign  policy  following  the  collapse 
of  Communism. 

You  will,  1  hope,  forgive  these  personal  al- 
lusions but  1  trust  they  will  better  enable 
you  to  understand  my  long  and  intense  in- 
terest  in  the  subject  of  this  symposium-  uni- 
versities and  the  increasing  Internationaliza- 
tion of  what  peoples  and  nations  do. 

Let  me  start  by  speaking  of  the  inter- 
national environment  In  the  spring  of  1992  It 
IS  a  far.  far  different  world  than  it  was  even 
a  year  ago. 

In  the  former  Soviet  Union,  the  cascade  of 
events  has  been  dizzying— the  crumbling  of 
the  Communist  system,  the  disintegration  of 
seventy  years  of  totalitarian  governments 
and  command  economies  and  the  beginnings 
of  reform  of  the  old.  inhuman  and  ultimately 
unworkable  structures. 

Last  fall  I  wa.-»  in  Moscow,  a  city  I  had  first 
visited  over  thirty  years  ago.  and  so  I've 
seen  with  my  own  eyes  something  of  the  ex- 
traordinary changes  during  those  three  dec- 
ades. Last  summer  I  welcomed  to  New  York 
University,  nine  days  after  his  election  as 
the  first  president  of  the  Russian  Republic, 
Boris  Yeltsin,  and  what  Yeltsin  said  then 
would  have  been  unthinkable  even  three 
years  ago.  He  endorsed  human  rights,  a  mar- 
ket economy,  freedom  for  the  Baltic  states 
and  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel' 

In  the  Middle  f^st.  ancient  enemies  are 
flirting  fitfully  with  the  prospect  of  genuine 
dialogue  about  how  to  find  a  lasting  peace. 

In  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  nations 
formally  under  Communist  rule  now  have 
elected  governments  and  are  working  to 
strengthen  democratic  processes  and  develop 
mixed  economies. 

In  Afghanistan,  as  Soviet  power  fades 
away,  rebel  forces  are  moving  in 

Authors  of  the  agreement  that  merged  the 
European  Community  and  the  European  Free 
Trade  Association  seek  economic  and  other 
benefits  for  380  million  people  in  19  nations. 
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The  North  American  Free  Trade  Agifrii,,],- 
signed  by  the  United  States.  Canada  and 
Mexico  promises  a  market  of  nearly  as  many 
consumers  with  a  combined  economic  output 
of  $6  trillion. 

Alongside  these  generally  positive  develop- 
ments, however,  are  continuing  Communist 
dictatorships  in  China  and  North  Korea,  vio 
lent  ethnic  struggles  in  Yugoslavia  and  some 
of  the  new  republics  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union  and  ongoing  strife  in  Kashmir  and 
Cambodia.. 

Standing  on  the  sidelines,  as  it  were,  with 
the  bulk  of  the  world's  population  and  the 
least  of  its  comforts,  are  the  developing 
countries  of  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America 
Meanwhile,  in  Iraq,  Sa<ldam  Hussein  is  still 
in  charge,  thumbing  his  nose  at  the  U.S.  and 
the  UN.  and  refusing  to  implement  the 
agreement  that  ended  the  Gulf  War 

And  what  about  the  situation  in  our  own 
country? 

Racial  prejudice,  a  century  and  a  quarter 
after  the  Civil  War.  is  still  with  us.  The 
events  in  Los  Angeles  are  a  tragic  reminder 
that  relations  among  the  races,  especially  in 
the  cities,  are  still  a  divisive,  corrosive,  un- 
resolved dilemma  of  American  life. 

Unemployment  has  jumped  to  a  7-year 
high  and.  as  the  people  of  Michigan  certainly 
know,  the  nation's  economy  stagnates  in  re- 
cession. 

The  gap  between  rich  and  poor  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  now  greater  than  at  any  time 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  youngest 
suffer  most.  In  some  American  cities,  infant 
mortality  rates  are  worse  than  In  Third 
World  countries  while  a  walk  down  the 
streets  of  any  city  in  the  land  shows  how  far 
we  are  from  solving  the  problems  of  the 
homeless. 

One  certainty  in  American  life  is  the  con- 
tinuing rise  in  health  care  costs.  11  percent 
of  GNP  today  and  headed  for  15  percent  by 
the  year  '2000.  Yet  more  than  35  million 
Americans  have  no  health  insurance  at  all. 

Despite  the  conviction  of  Manuel  Noriega, 
the  United  States  still  has  no  effective  pol- 
icy for  coping  with  illegal  drugs,  and  in 
many  communities,  crime,  often  drug-relat- 
ed, stretches  police,  courts  and  prisons  to 
the  breaking  point. 

Pollution  of  the  air.  land  and  water  re- 
mains a  threat  to  our  quality  of  life.  The 
country's  deteriorating  roads,  bridges,  tun- 
nels, railways  and  airports— all  indispensable 
to  a  vibrant  economy— require  an  estimated 
S2  trillion  to  be  restored  to  acceptable  stand- 
ards. 

\'et  I  remember  how  Ronald  Reagan,  cam- 
paigning in  1980.  promised  the  nation  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  1984  Toda.v,  after  nearly  a 
dozen  years  of  his  and  hi.s  successor's  poli- 
cies, the  Federal  deficit  has  soared  to  nearly 
$400  billion,  over  SI  billion  a  day.  a  develop- 
ment with  profoundly  crippling  con- 
sequences for  the  American  people  and  our 
strength  at  home  and  in  the  wider  world. 

It  is  my  own  deeply  held  conviction  that  in 
order  to  deal  with  every  one  of  these  chal- 
lenges, both  in  our  own  country  and  abroad, 
we  need  all  the  knowledge,  intelligence  and 
imagination  we  can  muster  Although  it  will 
in  the  best  of  circumstances  be  difficult  to 
cope  successfully  with  such  formidable  pro'- 
lems.  it  will  be  impossible  without  a  cadre 
highly  educated  men  and  women 

And  to  prepare  a  generation  equipped  to 
understand  and  handle  issues,  domestic  and 
international,  of  such  immense  complexity 
will  be  the  task  of  America's  colleges  and 
universities— and  the  responsibility  of  the 
American  people. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  impact  of  two 
major  events  of  recent  months— the  demise 


>i|  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
War.  Both  these  developments  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  United  State.';  -.s  now  ihe 
world's  only  military  superpower 

But  the  American  people  are  more  and 
more  coming  to  realize  that  the  most  crucial 
.'.►redient  of  global  leadership  today  and  for 
•.■.'•    vfars    ahead    is    not   military    but    eco- 

Ari-v  the  Cold  War."  reads  a  headline  in 
1  recent  column  in  London's  respected  Fi- 
nancial Times  (March  16.  1992 1  Economics 
;.-  King  ■■ 

Is  the  United  States  ready  to  comf>ete  with 
Japan  and  a  German-led  Europe''  Study  after 
study  in  recent  months  warns  that  by  allow- 
ing Its  investment  in  education  to  lapse,  the 
United  States  is  in  danger  of  losing  its  lead 
in  many  of  the  key  industries  of  the  next  few 
decades.  In  crucial  areas  of  high  technology, 
we  are  told,  the  United  States  is  losing  badly 
to  foreign  competitors.  Where  America  a 
!•  ade  ago  had  a  commanding  lead,  our  com- 
;  ;-.nies  are  either  no  longer  a  factor  in  world 
markets  or  are  expected  to  fall  hopelessly 
behind  over  the  next  five  years. 

How  well  in  this  new.  far  more  competitive 
international  economy,  are  we  in  the  United 
States  performing  in  terms  of  education? 

Well,  you  and  I  know  that  we  have  allowed 
our  elementary  and  secondary  schools  to  be 
weakened,  dangerously  eroding  the  capacity 
of  the  nation's  work  force.  At  the  college  and 
university  level,  on  the  other  hand.  America 
is  still  the  world's  leader.  No  other  country 
can  match  the  quality  of  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning  or  the  access  of  our  citizens 
to  them. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  subject  of  this 
symposium- how  well  we  in  the  United 
States  are  doing  to  understand  other  na- 
tions, other  peoples,  other  cultures,  in  a 
world  that  will  never  be  narrow  again— the 
picture  is  decidedly  more  mixed. 

The  litany  of  our  shortcomings  in  inter- 
national, education— reiterated  in  a  wave  of 
reports  over  the  last  decade — includes: 

a  "scandalous  incompetence  "  in  foreign 
languages  on  the  part  of  American  high 
school  and  college  students; 

serious  shortcomings  in  student's  knowl- 
edge of  geography; 

inadequate  investment  in  research,  in- 
struction and  advanced  study  of  foreign  lan- 
guages and  cultures. 

Here  I  note  a  report  issued  in  1983  produced 
by  a  group  I  chaired,  a  panel  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Student  Financial  Assist- 
ance, created  by  Congress,  which  deplored 
our  deficiencies  as  a  nation  in  advanced 
international  studies.  Entitled.  'Signs  of 
Trouble  and  Erosion:  A  Report  on  Graduate 
Education  in  America.  "  our  study  pointed  to 
the  dramatic  fall-off  over  the  preceding  dec- 
ade in  general  expenditures  for  university- 
based  international  studies.  Our  Commission 
identified  a  serious  lack  of  American  experts 
on  the  cultures,  economics  and  foreign  poli- 
cies of  the  nations  of  Asia.  Sub-Saharan  .Af- 
rica, the  Middle  East.  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Surveys  by  other  organiza- 
tions have  paralleled  these  findings. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  many  universities, 
including  my  own  New  York  University, 
have  reinstituted  foreign  language  and  other 
international  studies  requirements 

Indeed,  when  I  came  to  NYU  just  over  a 
decade  ago.  I  said  that  one  of  my  major  com- 
mitments would  be  to  strengthen  inter- 
national studies  and  research— and  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  done  so. 

I  knew  that  New  York  University  already 
had  one  of  the  finest  programs  in  the  coun- 
try in  French  culture  and  civilization. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Because  as  a  Member  'if  Congress.  I  rep- 
resented the  district  where  Studebaker  auto- 
m.ijbiles  and  Bendix  brakes  were  made.  I  was 
highly  sensitive  to  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal impaLt  of  Japan  on  my  native  Midwest 
So  once  at  N'YU.  1  was  (ie;ermined  to  create 
a  center  m  our  graduate  school  of  business 
for  teaching  and  research  on  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  economic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  and  we  have  done 
so. 

Given  my  Greek  roots,  you  will  not  be  sur- 
prised that  I  take  particular  pride  in  the  es- 
tablishment at  New  York  University  five 
years  ago  of  the  .Alexander  S.  Onassis  Center 
for  Hellenic  Studies 

In  the  presence  of  Italy's  Prime  Minister 
Giulio  .'Kndreotti  two  years  ago.  we  dedicated 
our  Casa  Italiana.  financed  by  a  gift  from 
N'YU  trustee  Baroness  Mariuccia  Zerilli- 
Marimo. 

Lewis  Glucksman.  another  trustee,  and  his 
wife  Loretta  enabled  NYU  to  establish  an 
Ireland  House  while  more  than  one  founda- 
tion has  contributed  to  the  Skirball  Depart- 
ment of  Hebrew  and  Judaic  Studies,  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  had  for  some  years  the  Hagop 
Kevorkian  Center  for  Near  Eastern  Studies 
as  well  as  a  Deutsche?  Haus  for  our  German 
program.  My  chief  priority  for  New  York 
University,  in  this  Quincentenary  year,  is  to 
establish  a  center  for  Spanish  Studies. 

Nearly  all  of  these  foreign  studies  centers 
are  part  of  our  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
but  there  are  international  dimensions  to  of- 
ferings at  other  N'YU  schools  as  well  such  as. 
most  notably.  Business  and  Law. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  my  successor  as 
president  of  New  York  University.  L.  Jay 
Oliva.  an  Irish-Italian.  Gaelic-speaking  Rus- 
sian historian,  shares  my  enthusiasm  for 
such  international  offeringsl 

I  have  cited  just  a  few  examples  of  what  we 
at  N'YU  are  doing  but  I  am  well  aware  that 
colleges  and  universities  all  over  the  United 
States  are.  in  a  wide  variety  of  ways,  re- 
sponding to  the  increasing  internationaliza- 
tion of  human  activities— economic,  politi- 
cal, environmental,  cultural. 

How  to  pay  for  such  programs  must,  of 
course,  be  a  fundamental  concern  of  univer- 
sity leaders.  My  view,  not  surprisingly,  is 
that  we  must  seek  funds  for  international 
studies  from  the  diversity  of  sources  that 
presently  support  higher  education— individ- 
uals, business  and  industry,  private  founda- 
tions and  governments.  And  I  certainly  do 
not  confine  myself  in  any  of  these  respects 
to  approaching  benefactors  in  the  United 
States.  In  our  search  for  resources,  we  must 
not  hesitate  to  look  abroad.  I'm  of  the  Willy 
Sutton  school  of  fundraisers: 

I  have  nonetheless  long  believed  that  our 
own  Federal  government  should  be  doing  far 
more  than  it  now  does  to  support  inter- 
national studies.  In  fact,  it  was  twenty-six 
years  ago  that  as  a  fourth  term  Congress- 
man. I  authored  the  International  Education 
.Act.  signed  into  law  in  1966  by  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  This  measure  aimed  at 
helping  colleges  and  universities  in  the  Unit- 
ed States— it  was  not  a  foreign  aid  bill— pro- 
mote, at  both  the  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate levels,  teaching  and  research  on  other 
lands  and  cultures  and  on  issues  in  inter- 
national affairs. 

All  these  years  later  I  still  believe  the 
International  Education  Act  was  a  first-class 
statute  but  unfortunately  neither  Presidents 
nor  Congresses  proved  willing  to  press  for  or 
vote  the  money  to  carry  out  its  purposes. 

Although  I  am  always  suspect  of  simplistic 
cause-and-effect  correlations,  I  am  convinced 
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that  had  we  as  a  nation  invested  seriously  in 
this  effort  to  learn  more  about  other  coun- 
tries and  societies,  the  United  States  might 
have  avoided  some  of  the  most  wrenching 
poblems  we  have  suffered  in  recent  years — in 
Vietnam.  Central  America,  Iran  and  Iraq. 

Here  1  recall  that  25  years  ago,  Harvard's 
great  authority  on  China.  John  King 
Fairbank.  observed  at  an  International  Con- 
gress of  Orientalists  that  there  were  no  ex- 
pects on  Vietnam  in  attendance  Fairbank 
warned  then  that  there  were  probably  no 
more  than  eight  full-fledged  scholars  in  the 
United  States  pursuing  research  on  Viet- 
nam—this at  a  time  when  Vietnam  was  the 
overriding  problem  in  U.S.  foreien  relations! 
Consider  more  recently  that  when  Iraq  in- 
vaded Kuwait  two  summers  ago.  the  U.S. 
military  found  only  18  of  3  million  American 
active-duty  and  reserve  troops  fluent  in  the 
Arabic  dialect  spoken  in  Iraq. 

The  fact  is  that  in  instance  after  instance. 
American  policymakers  have  proved  dis- 
gracefully ignorant  of  the  political,  social, 
economic  and  religious  backgrounds  of  coun- 
tries involvement  with  which  has  cost  our 
nation  dearly  in  human  life,  treasure  and  na- 
tional prestige. 

It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that  the  United 
States  was  caught  unprepared  for  the  break- 
up of  the  Communist  empire  and  that  even 
now  we  lack  sufficient  depth  of  personnel 
who  know  the  languages,  cultures  and  econo- 
mies of  most  of  the  new  republics  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

If  you  think  education  is  expensive,  some- 
one once  observed,  try  ignorance! 

Well,  what  ought  we  now  be  doing,  those  of 
us  who  assert  that  American  colleges  and 
universities  must,  far  more  aggressively 
than  we  have  been  doing,  invest  in  inter- 
national studies  and  research? 
Here  are  some  suggestions  of  mine. 
First,  we  must,  as  Lincoln  said,  think 
anew.  We  must  give  serious,  substantial,  sys- 
tematic intellectual  attention  to  the  new 
world  of  which  we  are  a  part,  a  leading  part, 
to  be  sure,  but  no  longer  the  commanding 
part. 

This  thinking  must  be  done  by  scholars  in 
the  university,  in  think  tanks  and  founda- 
tions, by  leaders  of  business  and  industry. 
labor  and  the  professions,  and  in  govern- 
ment. 

What  are  some  of  the  questions  we  must 
ask? 

To  begin  with,  how  is  the  new  world  dif- 
ferent from  the  old? 

Well.  President  Bush  has  spoken  of  what 
he  calls  the  "the  New  World  Order."  But  this 
is  a  phrase  he  does  not  understand  and  can- 
not define  because  there  is  no  "new  world 
order." 

Despite  the  report  last  March  of  the  "Pen- 
tagon Paper"  advocating,  as  a  long-term 
strategy,  maintaining  America's  position  as 
the  world's  only  superpower,  a  nation's 
power  cannot  t>e  calculated  in  military 
terms  alone  The  United  States  obviously 
possesses  the  strongest  armed  forces  on  the 
planet.  Neither  Europe  nor  Japan  has  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  U.S.  to  reach  throughout  the 
globe  both  militarily  and  politically.  But  the 
United  States  has  not  for  over  two  decades 
enjoyed  equivalent  economic  hegemony  Eu- 
rope today  matches  the  United  States  in 
both  population  and  economic  strength  while 
Japan  challenges  us  economically  as  well 

As  former  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz  said  last  fall.  "In  a  time  when  people 
are  talking  about  a  New  World  Order,  it  is 
shortsighted  indeed  to  focus  our  concern  on 
things  having  to  do  with  security  and  politi- 
cal relations  and  to  essentially  ignore  eco- 
nomics." 
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In  my  view,  the  relative  decline  in  Amer- 
ican economic  weight— and  this  is  the  sub- 
ject of  another  speech!— Is  in  no  small  part 
the  result  of  policies  adopted  during  the  last 
dozen  years  in  Washington.  D.C.,  by  the 
highest  officials  of  the  land,  policies  of  bor- 
row—now. pay— later,  of  consuming  lots  and 
investing  little,  of  wanting  to  fight  wars  but 
not  to  pay  for  them.  Whatever  the  reasons, 
the  American  economic  dominance  that 
characterized  the  20th  century  is  waning. 

If  the  global  balance  of  economic  forces 
has  changed,  so,  too,  have  the  ways  in  which 
one  country  relates  to  another.  Capital  and 
communications,  trade  and  transportation, 
information  and  immigration -all  these  ac- 
tivities, rapidly  expanding  across  national 
borders— mean  that  International  relations 
can  no  longer  be  defined  solely  in  termis  of 
relations  between  and  among  sovereign 
states  and  their  governments.  Much  more  of 
the  world's  business,  commercial  and  non- 
profit, will  be  conducted  outside  the  frame- 
work of  governments.  Indeed,  in  today's 
globalized  economy,  manufacturing,  commu- 
nications and  finance  are  worldwide  enter- 
prises, often  completely  detached  from  gov- 
ernments, and  in  competition  with  one  an- 
other, not  with  national  units. 

The  internationalization  of  communica- 
tions, capital,  technology  and  trade  has  sev- 
eral consequences. 

So  far  I  have  emphasized  how  the  world 
has  changed  because  of  powerful  changes  in 
economic  factors. 

But  in  the  post-Cold  War  world,  we  are 
compelled  to  acknowledge  as  increasingly 
potent  two  other  pressures,  better  say  m 
some  cases,  explosions— nationalism,  on  the 
one  hand.  and.  on  the  other,  the  drive  for 
democratic  participation  And  I  need  not  in- 
sist that  nationalism  and  democracy  do  not 
necessarily  go  hand  in  hand. 

I  cite  yet  another  issue  that  has  emerged 
on  the  international  scene  in  recent  years- 
human  rights. 

I  was  present  when  President  Jimmy 
Carter,  early  in  his  presidency,  spoke  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  In  my  home  Con- 
gressional district,  and  declared  that  encour- 
aging respect  for  human  rights  In  other 
countries  would  be  a  hallmark  of  his  foreign 
policy.  It  was,  and  now  no  leader  of  any  na- 
tion can  expect  to  avoid  criticism  if  he  dem- 
onstrates insensitlvity  to  human  rights 
abuses.  George  Bush  will  hear  more  this  year 
about  Tiananmen  Square  than  he  wants  to. 

Another  fundamental  question  we  must 
ask:  How.  in  the  post-cold  War  era,  do  we  de- 
fine our  national  interests  and.  accordingly, 
determine  the  objectives  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy and  our  defense  policy? 

That  we  can  no  longer  think  of  national  se- 
curity exclusively  in  mlliuiry  terms  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  not  carefully  consider 
our  defense  needs  and  provide  the  resources 
to  meet  them.  Here  I  applaud  the  contribu- 
tion of  Congressman  Les  Aspin,  of  Wisconsin, 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, who  has  been  doing  just  the  kind  of 
hard  thinking  for  which  I  am  calling  Chair- 
man Aspin  has  produced  a  series  of  "working 
papers  "  in  which  he  proposes  a  new  ■  threat- 
based"  method  for  shaping  and  sizing  the 
military  forces  the  United  States  requires 
for  a  world  in  which  the  Soviet  threat  has 
baslcall.v  disappeared. 

In  the  old  world.  Aspin  observes,  there  was 
only  one  threat  but  In  the  new  one,  there 
will  be  diverse  threats  and  we  have  to  learn 
what  they  are.  In  the  old  world,  he  contin- 
ues the  policy  of  deterrence  reduced  the 
prospect  of  nuclear  war  but  in  the  new  world, 
deterrence  will  not  always  stop  an  adversary 
from  threatening  American  interests 
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Just  ten  years  ago.  in  the  first  v.oinmence- 
ment  at  l^TJ  at  which  I  presided.  I  urged 
that  American  research  universities  give 
more  scholarly  attention  to  understanding 
the  process  of  making  national  security  pol- 
icy, of  determining  our  vital  Interests  and 
how  to  defend  them  and  deciding  how  much 
to  spend  to  do  so. 

Now  that  we  are  in  the  post-Containment 
world.  I  believe  American  higher  education 
has  even  more  responsibility  for  scholarship 
and  leaching  on  how  American  foreign  policy 
and  defense  policy  are  in  fact  made,  what 
current  policies  are  and  what  in  the  future 
they  ought  to  be.  Certainly  we  must  incor- 
porate into  these  equations,  in  ways  we  have 
never  done  before,  economic  considerations. 

Thinking  anew,  it  must  be  evident,  in- 
volves not  only  learning  about  other  coun- 
tries and  cultures  and  studying  foreign  lan- 
guages and  literatures.  To  do  all  this  effec- 
tively would  itself  be  a  monumental  achieve- 
ment but  is  still  not  enough. 

Indeed,  I  must  here  interject  that  we  can- 
not Intelligently  or  realistically  discuss 
America's  role  in  the  world  without  consid- 
ering our  domestic  situation.  The  United 
States  cannot  effectively  carry  out  a  foreign 
policy  that  contributes  to  a  decent  world 
order  if  it  refuses  to  get  Its  own  house  in 
order. 

1  speak  here  both  of  making  real  for  our 
own  people  the  values  we  espouse  on  the 
international  scene  and  of  managing  our 
Federal  budget  in  responsible,  adult  fashion. 
If  we  fail  on  either  count,  we  shall  pay  a  high 
price  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 

I  have  said  that  we  must  focus  more  than 
we  have  ever  done  before  on  America's  eco- 
nomic position  in  the  new,  competitive 
world.  It  is  obvious  that  Japan  and  Europe 
are  now,  with  the  United  States,  the  other 
great  economic  powers. 

It  is  also  clear  that  with  the  Cold  War  be- 
hind us.  the  threat  of  nuclear  conflict  has  di- 
minished. But  we  realize,  too,  that  nuclear 
proliferation  Is  a  danger  we  have  not  yet  sur- 
mounted. 

We  know  as  well  that  the  developing  coun- 
tries, not  without  reason,  are  concerned  that 
Western  preoccupation  with  the  former  Com- 
munist world  can  marginalize  them. 

Although  international  trade  is  crucial.  I 
think  it  evident  that  there  will  be  much 
more  emphasis  on  non-commercial  Issues 
that  cut  across  national  borders,  issues  of 
the  environment,  health,  migration,  narcot- 
ics, population. 

In  all  these  fields  the  transnational  factors 
will  mean  Increasing  resort  to  multilateral 
institutions  rather  than  action  by  Individual 
nation-states.  For  example,  despite  the  hor- 
rendous costs,  there  will  be  rising  demands 
for  international  peacekeeping  forces. 

The  Implications  of  everything  I've  been 
saying  are.  I  believe,  profound  for  American 
government,  American  business,  American 
science  and  technology  and  for  American 
higher  education. 

Reflecting  on  what  America's  foreign  pol- 
icy objectives  ought  now  to  be  is  a  task  not 
only  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  National 
Commission  on  America  and  the  New  World. 
Such  groups  as  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  The  Heritage  Foundation  are  also 
studying  the  question.  From  what  I  gather, 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  National 
Security  Council  have  not  yet  got  around  to 
reexamining  such  fundamenul  matters. 

Here  are  some  of  the  factors  to  which  I 
suggest  American  colleges  and  universities 
must  now  attend,  beyond  the  foreign  policy, 
national  security  and  economic  questions  I 
have  cited. 


How  many  American  universities  are  pre- 
pared for  research  on  and  teaching  about  the 
new  Europe,  both  the  European  Community 
and  the  former  Communist  states  of  Eastern 
Europe,  the  new  Russia,  new  Ukraine  and  the 
other  new  republics? 

How  many  American  universities  are  ready 
to  teach,  in  informed  and  sophisticated  fash- 
ion, about  the  United  Nations  and  other  mul- 
tinational organizations? 

How  prepared  are  we  with  first-class  schol- 
arship on  the  whole  range  of  such  problems 
as  the  environment,  health  and  immigration 
responses  to  each  of  which  almost  by  defini- 
tion spill  over  national  borders? 

Now  I  am  well  aware  that  I  have  not  ex- 
hausted the  litany  of  challenges  that 
confront  American  higher  education  in  pre- 
paring students  for  what  is  more  accurately 
called  the  "New  World  Disorder."  I  have  said 
little,  for  example,  about  the  implications- 
political,  social  and  economic -of  the  in- 
creasing internationalization  of  culture. 

I  realize,  too,  that  the  range  of  subjects  to 
which  the  internationalizing  of  human  ac- 
tivities now  summons  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, in  the  United  Suites  and  in  other 
countries,  goes  beyond  history  and  econom- 
ics, languages  and  literature,  to  embrace  an- 
thropology and  the  arts,  .sociology  and  the 
natural  sciences,  communications  and  public 
administration. 

The  breadth  and  depth  of  teaching  and  re- 
search on  the  international  dimensions  of  all 
these  subjects  mean  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  every  university  to  attempt  to 
cover  all  of  them.  No  nation,  including  ours, 
has  enough  resources,  human  and  financial. 

That  is  why  I  am  sure  we  shall  see  Amer- 
ican universities  paying  much  more  atten- 
tion, in  an  era  of  limits,  both  to  specializing 
in  certain  fields  and  to  cooperating  more 
closely  with  each  other,  for  example,  sharing 
professors,  libraries  and  even  students. 

I  believe,  nonetheless,  that  every  college 
and  university  that  pretends  to  be  a  serious 
center  of  teaching  should  be  able  to  give  in- 
struction on  the  basic  factors  that  define  the 
New  World  scene  and  to  do  so  at  the  under- 
graduate as  well  as  graduate  level.  Every 
student  who  takes  his  or  her  baccalaureate 
degiee  should  have  a  rudimentary  knowledge 
of  the  world  beyond  his  or  her  own  borders 
and  be  able,  as  an  educated  person,  even  if 
such  knowledge  Is  not  essential  to  his  or  her 
particular  profession,  to  think  intelligently 
about  that  world. 

That  concern  with  our  deficiencies  in 
International  education  is  finding  some  reso- 
nance in  Congress  is  demonstrated  by  legis- 
lation enacted  late  last  year  on  the  initia- 
tive of  Senator  David  Boren.  the  Oklahoma 
Democrat  who  chairs  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence. 

Senator  Borens  National  Security  Edu- 
cation Act,  signed  into  law  last  fall  by  the 
President,  represents  a  major  new  effort  to 
improve  foreign  language  and  international 
studies  programs. 

The  law  authorizes  $1,50  million  In  new 
money,  that  Is.  beyond  funds  currently  ex- 
pended for  international  education.  1  under- 
stand that  $35  million  is  to  be  released  in  fis- 
cal 1992  and  that  $115  million  will  be  fed  into 
an  interest-bearing  trust  fund  to  help  fi- 
nance the  program  in  future  years. 
The  Boren  measure  has  three  components- 
Twelve  million  dollars  will  be  earmarked 
for  undergraduate  scholarships  for  study 
abroad,  with  priority  to  students  going  to 
countries  not  emphasized  in  other  such  U.S. 
programs. 

Twelve  million  dollars  will  be  provided  for 
graduate  fellowships  In  foreign  language  and 
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international  studies,  with  priority  for  areas 
of  weakness  in  U.S.  focus.  The  fellows  would 
be  required  for  each  year  of  fellowship  aid  to 
teach  or  work  for  government  agencies  for 
one  to  three  years.  I  note  that  $12  million 
represents  a  100  percent  increase  over 
present  levels  of  Federal  support  for  such  fel- 
lowships. 

And  twelve  million  dollars  will  be  granted 
to  universities  to  develop  curricula  for  for- 
eign language,  international  and  area  stud- 
ies. 

These  new  monies  would  add  to  the  current 
Title  VI  Department  of  Education  and  State 
Department  funas  for  similar  programs. 

Although  there  are  still  some  problems  to 
be  worked  out  before  the  Boren  Act  program 
gets  off  the  ground,  some  observers  believe  it 
the  most  promising  advance  for  inter- 
national education  since  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958. 

As  I  have  said,  there  are  important  aspects 
of  international  studies  I  have  not  today  at- 
tempted to  discu.ss.  I  have  sought  to  be  illus- 
trative rather  than  exhaustive. 

At  the  start  of  my  remarks,  I  said  1  would 
approach  this  subject  from  my  experience  as 
legislator  and  university  president.  It  must 
be  obvious  that  I  am  a  vigorous  advocate  of 
substantiall.v  increased  investment  in  what 
we  commonl.v  think  of  as  foreign  language 
and  area  studies.  The  NDEA  and  the  Peace 
Corps  are.  with  the  Fulbright  exchanges,  ex- 
amples of  our  most  enlightened  government 
policies.  They  have  served  the  national  in- 
terest, enhanced  the  lives  of  the  individual 
participants  and  strengthened  the  fields  with 
which  they  become  associated. 

There  are.  however,  certain  issues  I  want 
to  cite  as  worthy  of  careful  attention.  Let 
me  say  a  few  words  about  them. 

We  need  a  major  expansion  of  inter- 
national scholarly  exchanges,  of  both  stu- 
dents and  professors. 

We  should  give  particular  attention  to 
bringing  people  from  the  former  Communist 
world  to  the  United  States.  I  speak  not  only 
of  full-time  students  and  teachers  but  of 
managers  who  could  come  for  relatively 
short  stays  to  learn  how  a  business  works 
through  a  combination  of  both  formal  class- 
es in  American  business  schools  or  continu- 
ing education  programs  and  internships  in 
the  companies. 

My  friend.  James  H.  Billington,  the  Librar- 
ian of  Congress  and  eminent  authority  on 
Russian  history,  has  called  for  "the  inter- 
national mobilization  of  scientific  and  busi- 
ness talent  for  the  large-scale  conversion  of 
industrial  from  military  to  peaceful  uses.'" 
Conversion  of  the  former  Soviet  defense  ma- 
chine to  civilian  purposes  is  profoundly  in 
the  interest  of  the  West  as  well  as  the  peo- 
ples of  the  East.  Prodded  on  one  side  by 
Richard  Nixon  and  the  other  by  Bill  Clinton, 
even  George  Bush  finally  acknowledged  that 
It  was  imperative  that  the  United  States 
help  Russia,  the  Ukraine  and  the  other  re- 
publics reform  their  economies  and  build 
democratic  political  institutions. 

I  reiterate  that  there  are  significant  roles 
here  for  American  colleges  and  universities. 
Leaders  of  American  higher  education  should 
certainly,  both  individually  and  through  our 
several  institutional  associations,  do  what 
they  can  to  encourage  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States 
the  development  of  free  and  open  technical 
institutes,  academies  and  universities. 

At  least  some  American  universities 
should  create  programs  or  centers  to  study 
the  European  Community,  in  all  its  aspects, 
political,  economic,  military  and  cultural. 

I  have  urged  attention  to  systematic 
teaching  and  research  on  multilateral  insti- 
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tutlons  and  1  include  here  not  only  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  the  World  Bank  and  IMF  but  also 
international  non-governmental  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Red  Cross,  international 
philanthropic  foundations  and  educational, 
health  and  scientific  associations. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Carnegie  Commission 
on  Science,  Technology  and  Government  is- 
sued a  report.  '"Science  and  Technology  in 
U.S.  International  Affairs."'  which  called  for 
""sharply  improved  incorporation  of  sci- 
entific and  technological  insight  into  the  na- 
tion's international  policies  "  The  report 
notes  how  "science  and  technology  trans- 
form foreign  relations  and  usher  in  new 
choices,  risks  and  benefits  that  societies 
around  the  world  must  confront  individually 
and  in  common  Greenhouse  gases,  the  AIDS 
virus,  agricultural  biotechnology,  advanced 
energy  systems,  new  pharmaceuticals,  infor- 
mation technologies  .  .  .  shape  global  com- 
petition and  cooperation.  The  research  base 
Itself,  supported  by  each  nation,  also  needs 
cooperation  if  it  is  to  grow  and  prosper.  " 

Another  subject  that  universities  in  the 
West  and  especially  the  United  States  must 
not  neglect  is  the  developing  world  of  Asia. 
Africa  and  Latin  America.  The  desperate 
needs  of  those  continents  will  for  many 
years  to  come  pose  political,  economic  and 
moral  challenges  to  the  industrial  democ- 
racies. Despite  the  necessity  of  paying  more 
attention  to  the  former  Communist  empire, 
scholars  must  not  abandon  the  poorer  na- 
tions of  the  South. 

Allow  me  now  to  make  a  broader  point.  As 
I  reflect  on  what  I've  been  trying  to  say  to 
you  about  American  universities  and  the 
post-Containment  world.  I  believe  the  time 
has  come  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  entire 
process  of  foreign  policymaking  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  I  know  that 
my  friend  and  colleague.  Dr.  Madeleine 
Albright,  president  of  The  Center  for  Na- 
tional Policy  in  Washington.  D.C.,  who 
served  during  the  Carter  Administration  on 
the  staff  of  the  National  Security  Council,  is 
convinced  that  in  light  of  the  enormous 
changes  in  the  world  since  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  in  1947.  this  is  an  espe- 
cially apt  moment  for  such  a  review. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  four  of  the  nation's  most 
respected  legislators.  Representatives  Lee 
Hamilton,  Indiana  Democrat,  and  W'illis 
Gradison.  Ohio  Republican,  and  Senators 
Boren  and  Pete  Domenici.  New  Mexico  Re- 
publican, are  now  pushing  for  an  in-depth 
look  at  how  Congress  is  organized  to  do  its 
job  and  to  recommend  reforms.  Certainl.v  the 
role  of  Congress  is  shaping  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy must  be  on  any  agenda  of  reform. 

Having  spoken  of  Congress  and  foreign  pol- 
icy. I  want  to  conclude  this  address  with  an 
observation  that  may  appear  to  you  par- 
tisan, especially  in  a  presidential  campaign 
year. 

But  you  should  not  be  surprised  if  someone 
who  was  fourteen  times  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress continues  to  have  strong  feelings  about 
the  course  of  our  country  and  the  policies  of 
our  national  government. 

My  view  on  who  should  be  elected  in  No- 
vember is  not.  however,  the  reason  I  end  my 
remarks  on  how  U.S.  universities  should  pur- 
sue international  studies  with  the  following 
plea.  I  believe  the  time  is  here  for  a  search- 
ing reexamination  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  Founding  Fathers  based  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  American  Re- 
public and  how  those  principles  have  been 
and  are  being  applied  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy. 

In  our  own  lifetime,  the  threat  to  our  phys- 
ical security,  first  from  Hitler  and  the  Axis 
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powers,  next  from  the  Soviet  Union,  led  in 
the  first  instance  to  U.S.  engagement  in 
World  War  II;  in  the  second,  through  the  pol- 
icy of  Containment,  to  American  leadership 
of  the  W'est  during  the  period  of  the  Cold 
War. 

Even,  as  I  have  said,  several  groups  are 
now  reassessing  the  assumptions  on  which 
U.S.  foreign  policy  is  premised,  so.  too.  I  be- 
lieve, must  scholars  at  the  nation's  univer- 
sities undertake  this  effort.  Central  to  any 
such  reevaluation  must  be  an  examination  of 
the  roles  of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
National  Security  Council,  of  U.S.  military 
forces  and  intelligence  agencies,  and.  of 
coarse,  of  the  responsibilities,  in  foreign  af- 
fairs, of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  executive  branch  in  general. 

But  we  need  a  careful,  hardheaded  review 
not  only  of  the  President's  obligations  in  the 
shaping  and  conduct  of  American  foreign 
policy  but  of  the  duties  of  Congress  as  well. 

To  cite  only  recent  events.  I  refer  to  the 
Iran-Contra  scandal.  U.S.  intervention  in 
both  Panama  and  the  Gulf  War  and  reports 
over  the  last  few  months  of  how  both  the 
Reagan  and  Bush  Administrations  acted  to 
strengthen  the  military  and  economic  power 
of  Saddam  Hussein.  All  these  developments, 
to  one  degree  or  another,  are  the  subjects  of 
three  new  books  I  have  been  reading— ""Mr. 
Bush's  War,"  by  Stephen  R.  Graubard: 
"George  Bush's  War,"  by  Jean  Edward 
Smith;  and  "The  Imperial  Temptation:  The 
New  World  and  Americas  Purpose."  by  Rob- 
ert W.  Tucker  and  David  C.  Hendrickson— 
and  two  articles  in  the  latest  (Spring  1992) 
issue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  one  by  Hendrickson 
and  the  other.  "What  New  World  Order?"  by 
Joseph  S.  Nye.  Jr. 

Running  through  all  these  analyses  is  the 
blunt  assertion  that  the  present  Administra- 
tion in  particular  has.  in  the  conduct  of  the 
nation's  foreign  affairs,  in  effect  betrayed 
the  fundamental  ideals  on  which  our  country 
was  founded. 

This  is  a  searing  indictment.  Indeed.  I  am 
sure  this  issue  will  be  part  of  the  presi- 
dential campaign  this  year,  as  it  should  be. 
Foreign  policy,  after  all.  is  for  any  nation  a 
life-or-death  matter. 

Based  on  my  experience  of  twenty-two 
years  in  Congress,  and  having  served  with, 
not  under,  six  Presidents— three  of  each 
party— and  having  closely  observed  the  two 
since  I  left  Washington.  DC.  I  must  tell  you 
that  I  have  become  increasingly  disturbed  by 
what  I  believe  is  a  widening  gap  between  the 
principles  at  the  core  of  the  American  repub- 
lic and  the  activities  of  American  Presidents 
in  foreign  affairs.  I  am  as  well.  I  must  ac- 
knowledge, increasingly  critical  of  the  fail- 
ure of  Congress,  which  for  most  of  the  years 
since  my  first  election,  in  1958.  has  been  con- 
trolled in  both  bodies  by  my  party,  to  carry 
out  the  responsibilities  in  foreign  policy  as- 
signed to  it  by  the  Constitution. 

If  what  I  have  said  is  controversial,  so  be 
it.  With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  with  nei- 
ther Democratic  nor  Republican  jxilitical 
leaders,  neither  President  Bush  nor  Con- 
gress, standing  high  in  public  esteem,  now 
may  be  the  time,  whoever  wins  in  November, 
for  the  nation's  scholars  to  go  back  to  first 
principles,  re-read  the  Constitution,  seri- 
ously analyze  the  history  of  the  postwar 
years,  carefully  assess  the  new  post-Cold  W'ar 
world  and  to  do  so  in  light  of  the  inter- 
nationalizing developments  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking. 

In  my  view,  the  American  people  need  a 
vigorous  debate  about  these  matters.  Such  a 
debate  on  such  fundamental  questions  is  the 
very  stuff  of  a  free  society,  the  life's  blood  of 
a  lively,  energetic  democracy. 
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And  where  should  such  discussion  of  Amer- 
ica's values  and  America's  place  in  the  world 
begin  If  not  in  America's  colleges  and  uni- 
versities? 


WISHING  LALKKN   ANNE  BAKKK  A 
QUICK  RECOVERY 

HON.  WIIJJAM  D,  FORD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedJiesdau.  A/a.v  20.  1992 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  wisti  a  rapid 
recovery  to  one  of  my  newest  constituents, 
Lauren  Anne  Baker  of  Ann  Artxjr,  Ml. 

Lauren  was  born  on  May  5,  1992,  at  1 1  44 
p  m.  at  the  University  of  Michigan  Hospital 
Lauren,  not  well  enough  to  go  home,  was 
placed  in  the  neonatal  intensive  care  unit 
(NICU)  It  IS  extremely  difficult  and  unforlunate 
when  a  loved  one  is  placed  m  the  intensive 
care  unit  It  is  even  more  difficult  when  that 
loved  one  is  a  small  fragile  infant 

I  hope  that  Lauren's  healing  process  is 
quick  and  without  difficulty,  so  that  she  can  go 
home  safely  and  soon,  to  her  loving  parents. 
Gary  and  Carol  Baker 


COL. 


FRANCIS  S.  GABRESKI 
AIRPORT 


HO.N.  (.KORGt  J.  HUCHBKIKKNFK 

OK  .SKW  VOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1992 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse 
today  to  commemorate  the  renaming  of  the 
Suffolk  County  Airport  on  Long  Island,  NY,  the 
Colonel  Francis  S.  Gabreski  Airpon 

Francis  Gabreski  is  a  Long  Islander  who  is 
one  of  our  Nation's  foremost  living  legends  m 
aviation  His  record  of  service  in  the  US  Air 
Force  is  one  of  dedication  and  heroism  in  aer- 
ial combat  "Gabby"  Gabreski.  as  he  is  known 
to  his  friends,  achieved  ace  status  in  World 
War  II  by  shooting  down  3i  Nazi  aircrati  Dur- 
ing the  Korean  war  he  attained  jet  ace  status 

From  1964  until  1967.  Colonel  Gabreski 
commanded  the  Air  Force  base  that  is  now 
the  Suffolk  County  Airport.  Therefore,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  the  airport  be  hereafter  named  m  his 
honor. 

Recognition  is  also  due  the  Early  Fliers  Club 
of  Long  Island,  a  nonprofit  organization  dedi- 
cated to  the  preservation  of  aviation  history  on 
Long  Island.  The  Early  Fliers  Club  was  instru- 
mental in  building  support  for  the  renaming  of 
the  Suffolk  County  Airport  in  Colonel 
Zabreski's  name.  The  memtiers  of  the  club 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  efforts  to  pre- 
serve the  proud  flying  history  of  Long  Island 


EXUNSIONs  OI    RI  MARKS 

REPRESENTAPIVE  ZIMMKH  HON- 
ORS POST  484  ON  ITS  25TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 

HON.  DICK  ZIMMLR 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed7iesdai/.  May  20.  1992 

Mr  ZIMMER  Mr  Speaker,  on  May  23, 
1992,  the  members  of  American  Legion  Post 
484  in  Passaic  Township,  NJ  will  celebrate  the 
25th  anniversary  of  its  founding. 

Inspired  by  their  love  of  God  arxj  country 
and  by  the  leadership  of  earlier  veterans  of 
World  War  I,  Italo  Quinto,  Mickey  Koslap. 
Hank  Mihal,  John  Chiappa.  Ted  Zawarski, 
Fred  Schwab,  and  Joe  Fennessy  dedicated 
themselves  to  establishing  an  organization 
that  would  be  devoted  to  ensuring  that  Amer- 
ica would  remain  free  and  strong  and  would 
not  forget  its  veterans 

Among  their  many  activities,  the  men  of 
American  Legion  Post  484  strive  to  fulfill  their 
goals  by  decorating  the  graves  of  local  veter- 
ans, commending  outstanding  policemen  and 
firefighters  from  Passaic  Township  with  local, 
county  and  State  awards,  serving  as  dinner 
hosts  to  veterans  from  Lyons  Veterans  Hos- 
pital; and  sponsoring  high  school  students  to 
Boys'  State. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  )Oin  me 
in  saluting  the  past  and  present  members  of 
Passaic  Township  American  Legion  Post  484 
for  their  contnbutions  to  their  fellow  veterans 
and  to  their  community,  State  and  Nation 


May  20.  1992 

IN  HONOR  OF  BEVERLY  DELUCCIil 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  UNITED  STEEL 
WORKERS  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  JVMF.S  \.  m\nCA\T.  ,IR. 


1  '^  I  iHi' ' 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1992 

Mr  TRAFICANT.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  nse 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  organization  that  is  cele- 
brating a  golden  anniversary,  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America  Fifty  years  ago  on  May 
22.  1942,  delegates  from  the  Steelworkers  Or- 
ganization Committee  meeting  in  Cleveland 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Phil  Murray 
completed  adoption  of  the  constitution  under 
which  the  union  continues  to  function;  and  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  was  born 

This  great  organization  was  tx)rn  during  the 
throes  of  the  Great  Depression  when  working 
people  had  virtually  no  voice,  no  power  and 
even  less  hope  Without  the  benefits  of  the 
strong  union  of  workers  that  grew  from  that 
first  meeting,  steelworkers  today  would  not 
have  the  working  standards  that  they  enjoy 
today 

Mr  Speaker,  as  the  Representative  of  an 
area  populated  with  steelworkers.  I  know  the 
laenefits  to  all  workers  that  this  great  organiza- 
tion has  brought.  It  gives  me  great  pnde  to 
congratulate  them  on  50  years  of  service  to 
the  steelworker  and  the  observation  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  their  constitutional  conven- 
tion. 


HON.  FORTMY  PETE  ST.\RK 

OK  CALIKOK.MA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1992 

Mr  STARK  Mr  Speaker,  on  Friday.  May 
29.  Beverly  Delucchi  will  retire  after  more  than 
33'^  years  of  service  to  the  judicial  system  of 
Alameda  County  l  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  look  at  her  distinguished  career  m 
public  service  and  recognize  her  for  the  spe- 
cial contribution  she  has  made. 

Beverly  started  as  a  clerk  with  the  Justice 
Court  in  Pleasanton  in  June  of  1958  and 
worked  there  until  the  municipal  courts  in  the 
Livermore  Valley  were  joined  in  1974.  Tne 
years  have  seen  many  changes  and  impres- 
sive growth  in  the  valley,  but  one  constant 
was  the  outstanding  service  that  all  who  had 
business  with  the  court  received  when  they 
had  the  good  fortune  to  work  with  Beverly 
Delucchi. 

I  heard  of  Beverly's  retirement  in  a  letter 
from  her  tx)ss.  Judge  Ron  Hyde.  I  was  im- 
pressed by  his  words  of  praise 

Beverly's  employment  has  been  exemplary 
m  that  she  has  at  all  times  *  *  *  ^jrovided  a 
level  of  service  to  the  public  of  superb  qual- 
ity. She  has  treated  everyone  who  has  come 
into  contact  with  the  court  (victims,  wit- 
nesses, jurors,  defendants,  litiitants.  attor- 
neys i  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  respect  and 
professionalism.  She  has  worked  many  long 
hours,  often  working  overtime  without  com- 
pensation, just  to  make  certain  that  the 
work  of  the  court  remained  current  and 
those  involved  received  timely  notices.  She 
always,  and  I  means  always,  has  a  friendly 
smile  for  everyone  The  access  to  the  court 
system  in  this  area  has  truly  been  enhanced 
by  her  presence.  It  is  the  type  of  employee 
that  Beverly  Delucchi  is  that  brings  credit 
to  the  court  system  and  to  government  em- 
ployees everywhere 

Public  servants  like  Beverly  make  the  sys- 
tem work  Her  retirement  will  be  a  loss  to  my 
constituents  m  the  Livermore  Valley  and  she 
will  be  missed.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  honoring  Beverly 
Delucchi  for  her  many  years  of  public  service. 


PEACE  TAX  KL.ND  BILL  DESERVES 
SUPPORT 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OK  CALIKORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1992 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1870,  the 
Peace  Tax  Fund  bill,  represents  a  worthy  ef- 
fort to  balance  and  accommodate  the  public 
interest  m  gaming  lull  and  fair  tax  collection 
with  our  longstanding  national  respect  for  the 
beliefs  of  Americans  who  conscientiously  ob- 
)ect  to  assisting  armed  forces  and  military  el- 
forts  to  solve  conflicts 

H.R  1870  would  not  relieve  conscientious 
objectors  of  their  requirement  to  pay  all  of 
their  taxes.  However,  the  legislation  would 
alk)w  them  to  channel  their  taxes  to  non- 
military  programs. 

Pursuant  to  H.R.  1870,  a  Peace  Tax  Fund 
Board  of  Trustees  selected  by  the  President, 
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House  and  the  other  body  would  De  created 
to  allocate  taxes  from  conscientious  ob|ectors 
toward  nonmilitary  federal  programs  The  leg- 
islation suggests  programs  such  as  retraining 
former  defense  workers,  researching  non- 
violent solutions  to  international  conflicts,  and 
improving  international  health  a.nd  education.  It 
should  be  noted  that  Congress  retains  the  au- 
thority to  overrule  the  trustees  if  Congress  so 
desires  to  appropriate  the  Peace  Tax  Fund  m 
a  different  manner. 

H  R  1870  has  a  secondary  benefit  of  likely 
reducing  the  present  administrative  and  judi- 
cial burden  caused  when  conscientious  objec- 
tors feel  forced  to  violate  tax  laws  rather  than 
violate  their  consciences.  When  conscientious 
objectors  find  that  their  moral  burden  regard- 
ing taxes  for  the  military  has  been  removed, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  be  able  to 
collect  full  taxes  from  conscientious  objectors 
without  difficulty  and  added  cost  and  strain  on 
the  judicial  system. 

H.R.  1870  recognizes  the  longstanding  tra- 
dition of  conscientious  objector  status  m  the 
United  States.  Furthermore,  it  would  allow 
Americans  who  are  conscientious  objectors  to 
pay  their  federal  taxes  without  violating  their 
religious  and  moral  tieliefs. 

Since  conscientious  objection  is  a  small,  but 
firmly  and  uniquely  established  tradition  in  this 
country,  H.R.  1870  would  not  open  up  the 
floodgates  for  similar  tax  earmarking  for  other 
groups  nor  would  it  create  a  referendum  on 
US.  military  or  foreign  policy  In  addition,  H  R, 
1870  contains  no  provisions  expanding  the 
definition  of  conscientious  objection, 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  from  the  10th 
District  of  Indiana.  Mr  Jacobs,  for  introducing 
the  U.S.  Peace  Tax  Fund  Bill.  H.R.  1870  will 
be  the  subject  of  a  hearing  tomorrow  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  on  Select 
Revenue  Measures,  and  I  urge  every  House 
Member  to  give  this  bill  serious  consideration. 


CELEBRATING  COLONIAL  BEACHS 
CENTENNIAL 


HON,  HERBERT  H.  B.ATEMAN 

uK  V!KG1.M.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20. 1992 

Mr.  BATEMAN  Mr  Speaker,  the  town  of 
Colonial  Beach,  located  on  the  Potomac  River 
in  the  First  District  of  Virginia,  was  incor- 
porated 100  years  ago,  and  I  wish  to  salute  its 
centennial  celebration.  With  its  rich  history  and 
many  outdoor  activities,  Colonial  Beach  has  a 
great  deal  to  offer 

First  known  as  "White  Point."  Colonial 
Beach  prospered  in  the  late  I600's  and  I700s 
as  farmland  for  the  landed  gentry  By  the  late 
'800s,  the  lure  of  beaches  and  waterlront 
pro[)erty  brought  more  people  to  the  area, 
starting  a  building  tX)om  of  quamt  hotels  and 
Victorian  homes  that  contmueo  well  after  the 
town's  incoporation  in  ■'892 

By  the  early  I900's.  Colonial  Beach  had  De- 
come  an  exclusive  resort,  attracting  wealthy 
ladies  and  gentleman  from  Washington  and 
Richmond  The  tourists,  many  of  whom  came 
to  the  town  via  eloquent  paddle  boats  or  later 
by  steamboat,  spent  much  of  their  time  prom- 
enading on  the  town's  boardwalk.  Over  time. 


FXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  town  adopted  the  title  "Playground  of  the 
Potomac  ■ 

Today.  Colonial  Beach  continues  to  serve 
as  a  delighrtui  summer  retreat  The  older 
homes  are  actively  being  restored  and  new 
ones  are  t^emg  Duild  m  the  same  Victorian 
spirit. 

The  area  aiso  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  areas  to  harvest  oysters  on  the 
Potomac  River  Fishing  and  crabbmg  also  re- 
main popular 

Attractions  include  the  restored  family  home 
of  one  of  the  town's  most  distinguished  resi- 
dent. Alexander  Graham  Be'i  The  site  is  a 
historic  landmark 

There  are  several  other  historical  landmarks 
near  the  town,  including  George  Washington's 
birthplace  and  Stratford,  home  of  the  Lee's  of 
Virginia  and  Robert  E  Lee,  The  site  of  James 
Monroe's  birthplace  is  on  the  outskirts  of  town 

The  citizens  of  Colonial  Beach  are  fortunate 
and  understandably  proud  to  live  m  this  com- 
munity. As  they  mark  the  "00th  anniversary  of 
the  town's  establishment,  !  am  pleased  to  sa- 
lute them  and  the  town 
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EN(;iNKKRING  PRO.JECT  FOR  FORT 
DEPOSIT.  AL,  RECEIVES  AWARD 
FOR  INNOVATIVE  WASTEWATER 
TREATMENT  SYSTEM 


HON.  CLAUDE  H.\RRIS ' 

UF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOl'SE  OF  REPRESENT  .STIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1992 

Mr,  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to 
congratulate  the  town  of  Fort  Deposit.  AL. 
along  with  the  CH2M  Hill  on  receiving  an 
Honor  Award  from  American  Consulting  Engi- 
neers Council  last  month 

Fort  Deposit,  a  small  community  of  ',532 
people  in  Lowndes  County.  AL.  is  now  using 
an  innovative,  environmentally  sound  tech- 
nique for  wetland  wastewater  treatment  de- 
signed by  CH2M  Hill,  an  environmental  engi- 
neering firm.  This  new  system  combines  tech- 
nology and  natural  sciences  and  enables  Fort 
Deposit  to  meet  stringent  regulatory  require- 
ments affordabiy  Fueled  by  natural  processes 
and  using  cattails  and  bulrushes  planted  m 
two  7'.  acre  ponds.  240.000  gallons  of 
wastewater  is  treated  per  day. 

Tne  Alabama  Wildlife  Federation  awaraed 
the  project  the  Governors  Conservation 
Achievement  Award  for  Water  Conservationist 
of  the  Year  m  August  of  t991.  Receiving  the 
support  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy. Fort  Deposit  was  given  a  75-percent  grant 
for  the  treatment  system  and  it  continues  to  be 
an  example  ot  low-cost,  high-ievei  treatment 
technology  m  rural  areas 

The  town  of  Fort  Deposit  one  of  24  awara 
wifiners.  was  honored  during  a  reception  at 
the  Hyatt  Regency  Capitol  Hill  on  April  i0. 
here  in  Washington,  The  efforts  of  Fort  De- 
posit in  their  wetland  project  demonstrate  the 
progressive  and  environmentally  conscious  at- 
titudes of  its  citizens,  and  show  how  tech- 
nology, when  paired  with  nature,  can  aid  our 
country  s  environmental  problems  at  a  lo^vef 
cost  with  more  benefits 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  CH2M  Hiii  Co,. 
and  especially  the  residents  of  Fort  Deposit. 


AL,  for  their  innovative  ideas  and  hard  worK  m 
conserving  one  of  Alabama's  greatest  natural 
resources 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  COL. 
HAYES 


DAVID  L 


HON.  H.  MARTIN  UNC.\STER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\V,'dyu--;daL  Mav  20.  1992 
Mr,  LANCASTER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  nse  today 
to  honor  an  individual  who  has  provided  excel- 
lent support  and  dedication  to  not  only  myself 
but  to  the  Congress  as  a  whole  Col  David  L. 
Hayes.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
f^orce.  Legislative  Liaison,  Inquiry  Division, 
was  reassigned  from,  the  Pentagon  to  Ran- 
OOiph  AFB,  Texas,  on  January  5,  '992  I. 
along  with  many  of  my  colleagues,  have  bene- 
fited from  Colonel  Hayes'  exceptional  service 
in  the  Air  Force's  Congressional  inquiry  Office 
As  the  Deputy  Chief  o*  the  inauin,  Division, 
Colonel  Hayes'  calm,  logical  and  thorough 
method  of  handling  unique  situations  and  con- 
stituent concerns  some  of  which  were  ex- 
tremely time  sensitive  resulted  m  the  success- 
ful resolution  of  numerous  delicate  ana  poten- 
tially explosive  cases  during  and  '  6-month 
tour.  Time  and  time  again,  his  can-oc  attitude 
has  attained  favorable  results  As  wen  sea- 
soned traveler,  escorting  a  myriad  of  Membe's 
of  Congress  and  their  staffs.  Colonel  Hayes 
epitomizes  the  highest  standards  of  profes- 
sional conduct,  leadershic  and  desire  for  per- 
fection. His  thorough  and  efficient  planning,  in 
concert  with  meticulous  tact  and  diplomacy, 
assured  these  trips  were  completely  success- 
'ui  and  set  new  standards  of  excellence  for  Air 
Force  trave 

Mr  Speaker.  I  join  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  directly  benefited  from  the 
resounding  support  Colonel  Hayes  has  pro- 
vided the  Congress  in  congratulating  him  for  a 
job  extremely  well  done  and  wishing  he  and 
his  wife  Ava.  as  well  as  their  sons.  Ryan  and 
Patrick,  the  very  best  m  the  future.  Colonel 
Hayes  IS  a  professional  among  professionals 
and  brings  great  credit  upon  himself  and  the 
US.  Air  Force 


TRIBUTE  TO  PRESIDENT  LEE 
TENG-HUI  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
CHINA 


HON.  GREG  ULGHUN 

'jF  TEXA.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1992 

Mr.  LjAUGHLIN  Mr  Speaker,  i  would  like  to 
salute  President  Lee  Teng-Hui  of  the  Republk: 
of  China  on  the  occasion  of  his  second  anni- 
versary in  office,  which  is  today.  May  20, 

President  Lee  Teng-Hui  is  a  truly  outstand- 
ing leader.  He  has  turned  the  island-nation  of 
Taiwan  into  a  major  economic  power  and  a 
showcase  of  democracy  The  Taiwanese  ooa 
have  one  of  the  highest  standards  of  living  in 
Asia  In  fact  their  pe'  cap'ia  income  is  eoua 
to  that  of  fvJew  Zeaiano 

I  am  proud  to  see  Taiwan  doing  sc  wei  a^^a 
hope  that  it  will  continue  to  prosper  as  u  has 
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EXTt^slo^^  ot  rlmarks. 


Max  20.  1992 


May  20.  1992 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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done  so  far  under  the  leadership  o(  President 

Lee 


arxJ  I  look  forward  to  her  continued  friendship 
for  years  to  come. 


TKIHrTF.  TU  THK    IIA.NANMEN 
MF.MORIAL  FOUNDATION 

HON.  BILL  GR£E.N 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTifsday .  May  20.  1992 

Mr  GREEN  of  New  York  Mr  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  all  those  associated 
with  the  Tiananmen  Memonal  Foundation 
(TMF].  which  IS  having  a  fund-raising  dinner 
on  June  5.  1992,  at  the  Silver  Palace  Res- 
taurant in  Manhattan.  That  event  will  generate 
funds  for  the  Tianannnen  Memorial  Foundation 
social  science  fellowship  The  TMF  social 
science  fellowship  is  awarded  to  doctoral  can- 
didates whose  proposed  dissertation  study 
would  result  in  valuable  objective  knowledge 
related  to  China  The  candidate  for  this  year's 
fellowship  IS  Mr  Shawn  Shieh  of  Columbia 
University. 

The  Tiananmen  Memorial  Foundation  was 
founded  in  honor  of  those  who  courageously 
led  the  student  human  rights  movement  in 
China  on  June  4,  1989.  The  members  of  TMF 
believe  that  a  democratic  and  properous 
China  IS  important  for  the  international  com- 
munity TMF  makes  impwrtanl  contributions  to 
the  democratization  of  China  by  fostering  dis- 
cussions of  the  social,  economic,  political,  and 
cultural  Structures  of  China. 

I  should  like  to  offer  my  respect  and  admira- 
tion to  those  associated  with  TMF  and  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  jom  with  me  in  applaud- 
ing their  efforts. 


TRIBUTE 


MIN.A    HKN'SON 


HON.  LICILN  L  BLUkWi.ll 

OF  PENNSYLV.^.^;  \ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  .May  20.  1992 

Mr.  BLACKWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today 
to  celebrate  one  of  Philadelphia's  most  dedi- 
cated workers.  Almma  Benson,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  her  retirement  from  John  Wanamaker's 
Department  Store.  Mrs.  Benson  will  be  leaving 
after  over  tour  decades  as  supervisor  in  the 
gift  wrap  division. 

At  the  early  age  of  1  7.  Mrs.  Benson  worked 
at  Wanamakers  wrapping  gifts  for  a  little  extra 
money  during  the  Christmas  Holidays  The 
next  summer,  she  received  a  phone  call  ask- 
ing her  to  work  for  "a  couple  of  weeks'".  Forty- 
four  years  later.  John  Wanamakers  bids 
goodby  to  Its  favorite  supervisor,  one  of  its 
most  loyal  and  devoted  employees. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  particular  delight  today 
to  bring  Almina's  retirement  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  because  I  have  considered  her 
my  sister  since  we  were  small  children  grow- 
ing up  in  Philadelphia  We  have  endured  all 
the  )oys  and  sorrows  of  lite  together,  and  she 
will  forever  remain  one  of  my  very  dearest 
friends 

And  so.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride 
that  I  wish  Almma  Benson  all  the  enjoyment 
and  happiness  her  retirement  can  give  her. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PHKSIDENT  LEE 
TENG-HUI  AND  PRF:MIER  HAU 
PEIT.'^UN 

HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1992 

Mr  ORTIZ  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  ex- 
tend my  best  wishes  and  congratulations  to 
President  Lee  Teng-hui  and  Premer  Hau 
Peitsun  of  the  Republic  of  China  on  \he  occa- 
sion of  President  Lee's  second  anniversary  in 
office,  which  is  today.  May  20,  1992 

President  Lee  was  sworn  in  as  the  Eighth 
President  of  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan 
on  May  20.  1990.  In  the  last  two  years,  he 
and  Premier  Hau  have  led  the  island-nation 
with  wisdom  and  inspiration  Today  Taiwan 
stands  firmly  as  a  free  democratic  nation  with 
one  oi  the  highest  living  standards  in  Asia. 

I  congratulate  President  Lee  on  his  fine 
leadership  and  his  efforts  to  t>eing  our  2  na- 
tions closer  together,  and  I  look  forward  to  an 
equally  productive  relationship  m  the  future. 


ARTIFICIAL  HIFT  DEVELOPE.S 
BETWEEN  TWO  XATfRAl.   ALLIE.*^ 

HON.  NEIL  ABFRCROMBIF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Widnesdau.  -May  20,  1992 

Mr  ABERCROMBIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  dec- 
ades, communities  have  been  trying  to  solve 
the  problems  of  overcutting  and  mismanage- 
ment of  our  National  Forests  Ironically,  an  ar- 
tificial ritt  has  developed  between  two  natural 
allies:  environmentalists  and  limt>er  workers 
Environmentalists  want  sustainable  forests; 
workers  want  sustainable  )obs.  Thus,  we  face 
a  double-barreled  crisis:  Our  efforts  to  protect 
ancient  forests  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
effort  to  address  the  needs  of  the  working 
people  and  their  families  whose  livelihoods  wiH 
vanish  with  the  imposition  of  a  cutting  ban 

If  we  attempt  to  address  the  one  concern 
while  ignoring  the  other,  we  fall  into  the  trap 
set  by  those  who  profit  from  the  exploitation  of 
both.  Corporate  profiteers  have  largely  had 
their  way  because  environmental  action  has— 
until  recently — so  seldom  been  accompanied 
by  serious  planning  for  the  people  who  work 
in  the  forests  The  result  has  been  to  pit  the 
environmental  community  against  labor  when 
in  fact  their  interests  are  under  assault  from 
the  same  predatory  forces. 

It  IS  high  time  that  this  artificial  ritt  be 
closed.  That  environmentalists  and  workers 
work  together  to  create  tietter  forestry  prac- 
tices and  economic  stability  m  timber  depend- 
ent communities  As  we  know,  economic  di- 
versity equals  community  stability.  However, 
economic  diversity  in  timber  communities  de- 
pends on  the  diversity  of  the  forests. 

Additionally,  there  are  many  pitfalls  to  be 
avoided  Any  economic  transition  can  cause  a 
chain  reaction  that  may  doom  the  area  to  ad- 


ditional economic  stress.  First,  much  oi  the 
aggressive  workforce  may  leave  The  tragic 
part  IS  that  this  is  the  younger,  more  mobile 
element  of  the  workforce,  which  must  be  the 
foundation  lor  the  future  economy  Secondly, 
the  loss  of  income  due  to  economic  transition 
is  followed  by  a  loss  of  tax  revenue  to  the 
local  government.  The  result  The  collapse  of 
infrastructure  and  programs  needed  to  attract 
business  and  work.  Thus,  the  economy  contin- 
ues downward  in  a  vicious  spiral. 

Finally,  depressed  timt>er  communities  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  scenery  become  attrac- 
tive to  individuals  of  higher  income  They  enter 
the  community  to  purchase  property  and 
homes  As  the  area  becomes  gentnfied,  prop- 
erty values  skyrocket,  and  rural  community 
memt)ers  are  forced  to  leave  or  take  low-pay- 
ing  service  sector  )obs.  Thus,  we  force  those 
people  who  have  chosen  the  forests  as  their 
homes,  and  whose  ancestors  had  chosen  the 
forests  as  their  homes,  out  of  the  area  be- 
cause a  rift  could  not  be  repaired  As  rep- 
resentatives, it  IS  our  responsibility  to  ensure 
our  grandchildren  and  their  grandchildren  have 
the  opportunity  to  know  what  a  tree  looks  and 
feels  like 

Attention  has  long  been  focused  on  the 
spotted  owl.  Unfortunately,  some  view  the 
spotted  owl  in  isolation  rather  than  taking  into 
consideration  it's  role  as  an  indicator  for  an 
entire  ecosystem  Ancient  forests  are 
ecosystems  that  are  irreplaceable  However, 
we  must  redefine  our  parameters  to  encom- 
pass tx)th  sides  of  the  equation.  As  represent- 
atives, it  IS  also  our  responsibility  to  facilitate 
the  economic  transition  for  workers  who  have 
lost  their  jobs  due  to  new  or  revised  federal 
legislation. 

If  we  can  build  a  labor-environmental  coali- 
tion, we  can  succeed.  I  firmly  believe  anything 
short  of  that  stands  only  a  frail  chance  of  suc- 
cess. 


to   face   the   challenges   of   todays   complex 
world 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 


TRIBUTE  TO  .JARROD  MARSH 


TRIBUTE  TO  PRESQUE  ISLE  HIGH 
SCHOOL  AND  KENNEBUNK  HIGH 
.SCHOOL 

HON.  OLVMPL\  J.  SNOWE 

■)F  .M.MNt 

IN  THK  HOL'.SK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  .May  20.  1992 

Ms  SNOWE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  congratulating  Presque  Isle  High 
School  and  Kennebunk  High  School,  as  these 
two  Maine  high  schools  were  recently  ranked 
among  140  high  schools  chosen  for  Redbook 
magazine's    America's  Best  Schools"  project. 

In  a  time  when  Americas  schools  are  expe- 
riencing difficulties  and  are  often  criticized. 
Presque  Isle  High  School  ano  Kennebunk 
High  School  are  shining  examples  of  excel- 
lence in  public  schools.  National  recognition  is 
a  tribute  to  the  dedication  and  willingness  of 
school  administrators,  teachers,  students,  par- 
ents and  communities  to  work  together  to  ad- 
dress the  educational  needs  of  today's  youth 

No  longer  is  education  a  simple  matter  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  I  commend 
Presque  Isle  High  School  and  Kennebunk 
High  School  for  their  foresight  and  vision  in 
creating  innovative  and  dynamic  programs  to 
tietler  educate  and  prepare  our  young  adults 


HON.  PAUL  E.  GILLMOR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdnesday.  May  20.  1992 

Mr  GiLLMOR  Mr,  Speaker.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  Jarrod  Marsh 
of  Tiffin,  OH,  who  recently  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  as  a 
memtier  of  the  class  of  '!996 

When  I  nominated  Jarrod  Marsh  tor  admis- 
sion to  the  Naval  Academy,  I  knew  I  was 
nominating  a  young  man  with  great  potential 
tor  leadership.  Whether  as  an  academic  letter 
or  as  a  varsity  football  player.  Jarrod  Marsh 
has  demonstrated  repeatedly  the  ability  to 
achieve  excellence  in  all  that  he  does 

In  recent  years,  America  has  experienced 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War  between  the  super- 
powers and  defended  self  determination  m  the 
Persian  Gult  American  resolve  has  resulted  in 
the  new  embrace  of  freedom  and  peace 
around  the  globe.  These  victories  for  our  prin- 
ciples occurred  in  large  part  due  to  the  honor, 
talent,  and  dedication  of  the  men  and  women 
who  serve  this  country  in  the  US.  Armed 
Forces,  And  the  service  academies  are  the 
linchpin  of  this  distinguished  military  tradition. 

By  accepting  his  appointment  to  Annapolis, 
Jarrod  Marsh  is  preparing  to  make  a  valued 
coniribution  lo  that  tradition  I  congratulate 
hirr.,  and  wish  him  and  his  family  all  the  best. 


CELEBRATION  OF  90  YEARS  OF 
CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

(IF  NKW  .IKK.SKV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  20.  1992 

Mr  TORRICELLI,  Mr  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  90th  anniversary  of  Cuban  independence, 
the  outcome  of  a  war  recorded  m  our  history 
txjoks  as  the  Spanish-American  War, 

Formal  independence  from  Spam  was  won 
in  that  war  with  the  blood  of  Cuban  and  Amer- 
ican patriots.  But  the  fight  for  true  independ- 
ence in  Cuba  has  not  yet  ended  Today  patri- 
ots of  equal  valor  are  struggling  peacefully  to 
free  Cuba  of  a  Communist  system  imposed  by 
Fidel  Castro  m  '959  The  rule  of  Fidel  Castro 
subiected  Cuba  to  a  new  dependency,  the 
consequences  of  which  t^ear  more  onerously 
on  the  Cuban  people  every  day 

Tomorrow  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  will 
consider  approving  the  Cuban  Democracy  Act 
of  1992  which  i  introduced  in  this  Chamt^er  a 
few  months  ago  with  bipartisan  cosponsorship 
Mv  bill  IS  designed  to  assist  patriotic  Cubans 
everywhere  who  are  seeking  to  restore  Cuban 
independence  and  to  return  Cuba  to  its  rightful 
position  in  the  international  community  By 
tightening  the  econom.ic  embargo  and  reach- 
ing out  a  hand  of  support  to  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple, we  hope  to  hasten  ihe  day  when  an  inde- 
pendent, free,  and  democratic  Cuba  will  be 
tXJrn 


HON.  JIM  BINNING 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedr^esday.  May  20.  1992 

Mr.  BUNNING.  Mr,  Speaker,  recently  i  intro- 
duced House  Concurrent  Resolution  309,  a 
resolution  urging  the  President  to  seek  the  re- 
moval of  Canadian  import  quotas  on  United 
States  chicken  exports  through  the  Uruguay 
Round  and  the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement  negotiations  and  calls  for  the  im- 
mediate removal  of  Canadian  import  quotas 
on  processed  chicken  which  violate  Article  X! 
of  the  GATT, 

Canada  first  introduced  controls  on  the  pro- 
duction and  importation  of  chicken  in  1979 
when  a  supply  management  system  for  poultry 
was  implemented.  The  system,  which  was  in- 
troduced to  protect  the  "family  farmer."  results 
m  exceedingly  high  chicken  prices  and  supply 
shortages  for  Canadian  citizens  and  busi- 
nesses. However,  the  2,400  Canadian  grow- 
ers are  guaranteed  large  profits  For  example, 
the  average  Canadian  chicken  grower  nets 
around  54  cents  per  chicken  compared  with 
about  7  cents  per  chicken  net  tor  United 
States  growers. 

United  States  farmers  and  growers  are  los- 
ing sales  because  of  the  quotas  placed  on 
United  Slates  chicken  in  Canada  where  United 
States  exports  are  limited  to  7.5  percent  of 
Canada's  total  consumption.  Not  only  are  Unit- 
ed States  exporters  hurt  by  these  restrictions 
but  so  are  United  States  companies  operating 
in  the  chicken  industry  in  Canada.  These  com- 
panies often  cannot  obtain  a  sufficient  supply 
of  chicken  and  their  product  must  compete 
with  lower  cost  alternatives  such  as  beef 
which  IS  not  controlled  by  a  supply  manage- 
ment system.. 

The  US.  poultry  industry  is  the  largest  and 
most  comfjetitive  in  the  world  with  1991  pro- 
duction projected  to  be  valued  at  Si  3.8  billion. 
This  represents  35  percent  of  the  total  world 
production.  Exports  to  Canada— the  fifth  larg- 
est United  States  export  market— were  onl^ 
5135  million.  If  the  Canadian  market  were  fully 
opened.  United  States  exports  to  Canada 
would  increase  by  an/where  from  S350  to 
S700  million.  Using  Commerce  Department 
statistics,  this  would  result  m  the  creation  of 
netween  7,000  to  14,000  jobs. 

Not  only  are  Canada  s  import  quotas  highly 
restrictive,  but  they  are  also  inconsistent  with 
GATT  Article  XI,  The  GATT  has  ruled  in  sev- 
eral recent  panels  that  highly  restrictive  proc- 
essed products  (I  e  ,  chicken  sandwich  patties:' 
clearly  are  not  a  'like  product"  to  live  or  fresh 
whole  chicken,  and  their  inclusion  in  Canada's 
supply  management  system  is  patently  in  vio- 
lation of  GATT  Article  XI. 

In  order  to  achieve  open  access  to  the  Ca- 
nadian chicken  market,  the  Canadian  trade 
barriers  must  be  eliminated  through  the  Uru- 
guay Round  and  the  NAFTA  trade  negotia- 
tions 

This  issue  was  not  significantly  addressed  m 
the  U.S  -Canada  Free  Trade  Agreement  since 
the  Canadians  considered  the  quotas  to  be  a 
global  issue  that  could  not  be  addressed  m 
the  Uruguay  Round  In  fact,  there  is  nothing 
global  atx)ut  Canada's  trade-distorting  poultry 


regime  since  the  United  Slates  is  the  only 
supplier  of  fresh  and  processed  chicken  to  the 
Canadian  market. 

The  issue  of  removing  import  quotas  and 
converting  them  into  tariffs  has  been  ad- 
dressed in  the  Uruguay  Round  in  the  "Dunkel 
Text"  proposal.  However,  the  depth  of  the  tar- 
iff reduction — 36  percent  over  6  years — is 
wholly  inadequate.  The  new  "tanflied"  duty 
rates  applicable  to  fresh  chicken  imports 
should  be  phased-out  entirely  by  ^998  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  United  States- 
Canada  Free  Trade  Agreement  Moreover,  the 
Gatt-illegal  quotas  on  processed  chicken  must 
be  entirely  removed  and  not  simply  converted 
into  an  unacceptably  high  tariff 

In  an  effort  lo  continue  protecting  the  do- 
mestic industry,  the  Canadians  have  said  they 
will  not  "tarifty"  their  supply  management  sys- 
tems either  m  the  Uruguay  Round  O'  the 
NAFTA  Since  the  Uruguay  Round  does  not 
seem  to  be  close  to  completion.  United  States 
trade  negotiators  should  insist  that  Canada 
begin  the  process  of  eliminating  its  chicken 
import  quotas  m  the  NAFTA  Further,  the  Unit- 
ed States  Trade  Representative  should  work 
closely  with  the  United  States  industry  to  find 
ways  to  have  Canada  remove  its  illegal  import 
quotas  on  processed  chicken 

The  Canadians  have  avoioea  removing  their 
import  quota  restrictions  long  enough  These 
restrictions  should  be  lifted  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SERENITY 
INC. 


HOUSE, 


HON.  PETER  J.  MSCLOSKV 

UF  I.\Di.\N.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  .May  20,  1992 

Mr  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Serenity  House  Inc.  of  Gary. 
IN.  for  14  years  of  dedication  to  aidmg  individ- 
uals in  alcohol  and  drug  recovery 

Serenity  Club.  Inc.  was  founded  by  two  re- 
covering alcoholics.  Mozeli  Haymon  and 
Henry  Johnson,  m  April  of  '978  The  Club's 
original  purpose  was  to  provide  a  sober  envi- 
ronment for  Alcoholics  Anonymous  meetings 
as  well  as  recreational  activities.  By  "980.  Se- 
renity Club  changed  its  name  to  Serenity 
House,  relocated  and  began  to  function  as  a 
halfway  house  for  recovering  alcoholics  and 
drug  addicts. 

In  1989,  Serenity  House  acquired  a  rv;at- 
tiful,  nine  acre  facility  and  began  to  func'icn  as 
a  continuum  of  care  after  pnmar.  treatment  for 
addiction  was  provided  Seren,t\  House's 
treatment  philosophy  is  the  i2  Step  Program 
of  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  This  program  :s  de- 
signed for  individuals  to  successfully  re  adjust 
to  "sobnety"  ana  successfully  re-mtegrate  with 
the  community.  Based  upon  the  needs  of  each 
individual,  room,  board,  anc  counseling  are 
provided  for  up  to  6  months. 

In  aadition  to  room  and  boarc.  Serenity 
House  provides  its  clients  with  empio>ment 
counseling  and  life  enrichment  skills  as  well  as 
specific  programs  for  women  such  as  counsel- 
ing for  sexual  abuse,  family  planning  anc  pre- 
natal care 

1  ask  my  colleagues  to  lom  me  m  my  rec- 
ognition and  commendation   of  the   Se'enity 


12352 

House,  Inc  .  (or  dedicating  14  years  toward 
enhancing  the  quality  of  lite  tor  addicted  per- 
sons. Serenity  House  has,  and  will  continue  to 
provide  an  invaluable  service  to  the  city  of 
Gary,  as  well  as  to  the  ccimmumty  as  a  whole. 


IN  SUPPORT  (JF  THE  REPEAL  OF 
THK  HOAT  USER  FEE 


HUN   [.  n..\YSH\\V  .!R 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdricsduu.  A/«i/  20.  1992 

Mr  SHAW  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  13  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  H.R.  2056, 
The  Shipbuilding  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1992. 
which  contained  a  provision  that  would  repeal 
the  boat  user  fee.  As  a  long  standing  advo- 
cate for  the  repeal  of  the  txDat  user  fee.  I  am 
gratified  that  this  measure  has  finally  passed 
the  House  with  my  support  However,  I  am 
distressed  that  a  controversial  shipbuilding 
provision,  which  would  hurt  South  Florida's 
cruise  ship  industry,  was  coupled  with  the  user 
fee  repeal.  This  shipbuilding  title  has  prompted 
President  Bush  to  indicate  he  would  veto  the 
entire  bill,  thereby  dooming  the  user  fee  re- 
peal. Therefore,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  drop  the 
shipbuilding  provisions,  and  preserve  the  re- 
peal of  the  boat  user  fee,  so  we  can  send  the 
President  a  "clean  repeal"  bill  he  can  sign  into 
law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  tax  disguised  as  a  "user 
fee"  was  a  loser  when  it  was  first  proposed  m 
1981,  and  it  is  still  a  loser  today.  The  only  dif- 
ference IS  that  now  we  have  definite  evidence 
proving  this  tax  should  have  never  been  en- 
acted in  the  first  place 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  the  follow- 
ing (acts:  During  1991  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  estimated  that  the  boat  user 
fee  would  generate  Si 30  million.  In  fact,  it 
raised  only  about  Si  8.5  million.  Additionally, 
only  15  percent  of  our  Nation's  4.1  million 
boaters  subject  to  the  user  fee  have  pur- 
chased a  decal.  The  miserable  compliance 
record  for  this  tax  is  perhaps  only  surpassed 
by  the  compliance  record  of  the  often-skirted 
55-mph  speed  limit. 

The  tx)at  user  fee  is  unfair  and  counter-pro- 
ductive. Unfair  because  it  singles  out  a  par- 
ticular group  of  people,  namely  recreational 
boaters,  who  already  pay  nearly  S300  million 
alone  in  Federal  taxes  a  year,  while  not  taxing 
other  people's  avocations.  It  is  counter-pro- 
ductive because  it  raises  little  revenue  while  it 
burdens  the  Coast  Guard,  which  has  more  im- 
portant missions  to  fulfill,  such  as  search  and 
rescue  operations,  drug  interdiction,  and  boat- 
ing safety  education. 

This  user  fee  on  boats  is  similar  to  the  lux- 
ury tax  on  boats,  another  tax  enacted  as  pari 
of  the  1990  budget  deal.  Like  the  user  lee,  the 
boat  luxury  tax  too  went  over  like  a  lead  zep- 
pelin  The  luxury  tax  on  boats  has  helped  de- 
stroy a  proud  American  industry,  and  has 
thrown  blue  collar  workers  out  of  their  jobs  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  House  will  soon  act  quick- 
ly to  repeal  that  onerous  tax  too. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  promptly 
report  out  a  clean  boat  user  fee  repeal  bill  that 
we  can  send  to  the  President  for  his  signature. 
The  boat  user  fee  has  been  an  abject  failure, 
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and  the  sooner  we  end  this  exercise  in  (utility 
the  better 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  b.v  the  Senate  on  February  4, 
1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  .schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notif.v  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest— designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee -of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
an.v  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  E.xtensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Conoke.ssion.m.  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
May  21.  1992.  may  be  found  in  the  Daily 
Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

MAY  22 

930  a  m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
commttlee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budffet  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Hou.sinK  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment and  certain  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
.\rmed  Services 

F'rojection  Forces  and  Regional  Defense 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2629.  to  authorize 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1993  for  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  to  prescribe  military  person- 
nel levels  for  fiscal  year  1993.  focusing 
on  near-  and  long-term  outlook  for  the 
United  States  Navy. 

SR-222 

JUNES 

9:00  a.m. 
.Appropriations 
Defen.se  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  medi- 
cal programs. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Adrian  A.  Basora.  of  New  Hampshire, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Czech  and  Slo- 
vak Federal  Republic.  Richard  Good- 
win Capen.  ,Jr..  of  Florida,  to  be  Am- 
bas.sador  to  Spain.  William  Henry  Ger- 
ald FitzGerald.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Ambassador  to  Ireland. 
Peter  Barry  Teeley.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
.Ambassador  to  Canada,  and  Donald 
Herman  Alexander,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
.Ambassador  to  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands. 

SD-419 
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JUNE  4 
9  30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2527.  to  restore 
Olympic  National  Park  and  the  Elwha 
River  ecosystem  and  fisheries  in   the 
State  of  Washington. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  issues  relat- 
ing to  maritime  reform. 

SR  253 
Veterans"  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  relating  to  veterans  health 
issues. 

SR-^18 
2:30  p.m. 
.Armed  Services 
Conventional  Forces  and  Alliance  Defense 

Subcommittee 
Defense  Industry  and  Technology  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  on  S  2629.  to  au- 
thorize funds  for  fiscal  year  1993  for 
miliuiry  functions  of  the  Department 
i)f  Defense,  and  to  prescribe  military 
personnel  levels  for  fiscal  .year  1993.  fo- 
cusing on  the  impact  of  the  defense 
build-down  on  the  ability  of  the  U.S. 
industrial  and  technology  base  to  meet 
national  security  requirement-s. 

SD-106 

JUNES 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  military 
construction    programs,    focusing    on 
base  closures. 

SD-:: 

JUNE  9 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
To    resume    hearings    to   examine    com- 
prehensive health  care  reform,  focusing 
on    proposals    for    expanding    employ- 
ment-based health  insurance  coverage. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on   the  utility  of  ex- 
panded lamb  reporting  services  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

S-128,  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

S-128.  Capitol 

JUNE  10 
9:30  am 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  competition 
in  the  airline  industry,  and  on  S.  2312. 
to  revise  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 


May  20.  1992 

1958  to  enhance  competition  at.  and  the 
provision  of  essential  air  service  with 
respect  to  high  density  airports. 

SR-253 

JUNE  17 
930  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To     hold     hearings     to     examine     tele- 
communications technology  as  related 
to  the  field  of  education. 

SR-253 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  com- 
prehensive health  care  reform,  focusing 
on  proposals  for  instituting  universal 
coverage  through  public  health  insur- 
ance programs. 

SIV215 


FXTENSIONS  OF   REMARKS 

•  UNK  :b 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on   S.   2232.   to  require 
manufacturers  of  new  automobiles  to 
affix      a      label      containing      certain 
consumer    information    on    each    auto- 
mobile manufactured  after  a  specified 
year. 

SR-253 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  com- 
prehensive health  care  reform,  focusing 
on    proposals    for    tax-incentive    based 
health  care  reform. 

SD-215 

JUNE  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
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National  Telecommun;cai:or.s  Infor- 
mation Administration.  Depai-iment  of 
Commerce. 

SR-253 

JULY  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  mobile  communica- 
tions. 

SR-253 


CANCELLATIONS 

MAY  21 
10  00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
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The  Houbf  met  at  lU  a.m. 

Rev.  William  J.  Byron.  S.J..  presi- 
dent, the  Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica, Washington.  DC.  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Lord.  Your  blessing  please  on  the 
men  and  women  of  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  on  all  colleagues  in 
this  Congress. 

The  people  the.v  represent  are  Your 
people.  The  land  they  care  for  is  Your 
land.  The  peace  and  justice  they  pursue 
are  Your  gifts  to  give,  as  is  the  future 
toward  which  their  decisions  will  take 
this  Nation.  So  they  bow  their  heads 
before  You  now  and  ask  for  help. 

Inspire  these  men  and  women.  Lord, 
with  love  for  one  another  and  for  the 
people  they  serve.  Imbue  them  with 
wisdom  and  courage  for  making  right 
decisions.  Convince  them  of  the  value 
of  their  work  and  the  dignity  of  their 
calling.  And  shield  them  from  discour- 
agement in  the  face  of  criticism  and 
misunderstanding. 

May  the  work  they  do  today  be  for 
the  good  of  this  Nation  and  for  Your 
glory  and  honor  now  and  forever. 
Amen. 


THL  JOLICNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day  £  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved 


PLEDGt:  Ot    ALLLGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ewing]  come  forward 
and  lead  the  House  in  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance. 

Mr.  EWING  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flas  "f  tho 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
indivisible,  with  I:^.Trv  nn  1  -ustice  for  all. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FATHER  WILLIAM  J. 
BYRON 

(Ms.  PELOSI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  and  respect  that  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  and  pay  tribute  to 
Rev.  William  J.  Byron.  S.J..  who  just 
led  the  House  in  prayer.  Father  Byron 
has  been  the  president  of  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America  since  September  1. 


vjaz.  AiiLT  lu  yeai^  ui  'juT.srar.aint;  --serv- 
ice  to  the  university  and  the  Catholic 
community,  he  is  retiring  from  aca- 
demic administration.  He  has  been  a 
dedicated  advocate  for  higher  edu- 
cation, the  elimination  of  world  hun- 
ger, and  many  other  education  issues. 

Father  Byron  has  had  a  remarkable 
career  in  both  education  and  commu- 
nity service.  He  began  his  teaching  ca- 
reer at  Loyola  University  in  Baltimore 
and  then  at  Woodstock  College.  Father 
Byron  then  became  dean  at  Loyola 
University  in  New  Oileans  and  was 
later  president  of  the  University  of 
Scranton.  And  I  know  Congressman 
Montgomery  would  want  me  to  men- 
tion he  was  also  a  member  of  the  82d 
Aii'borne. 

In  1991.  President  Bush  appointed  Fa- 
ther Byron  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Commission  on  National  and  Com- 
munity Service.  He  is  currently  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Commission  on 
the  Accreditation  of  Healthcare  Orga- 
nizations and  serves  on  the  boards  of 
Corporation  Against  Drug  Abuse,  the 
Overseas  Development  Council,  and  on 
the  board  of  advisors  of  Mundelein 
Seminary.  I  am  very  proud  to  note  that 
Father  Byron  is  a  trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versit.v  of  San  Francisco,  a  private  Jes- 
uit university  in  my  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  and 
honored  to  introduce  Reverend  Byron 
to  my  colleagues  and  I  ask  you  to  join 
me  in  paying  tribute  to  this  distin- 
guished leader,  clergyman,  and  educa- 
tor. 

JOBS  WILL  MAKE  THE 
DIFFERENCE  IN  OUR  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Roger 
Keith  Coleman.  Murphy  Brown,  and 
the  riots  in  Los  Angeles,  the  great 
problems  of  America  are  printed  in 
bold  headlines  all  across  the  country. 
But  the  solutions  for  those  great  prob- 
lems will  be  found  printed  someday  in 
the  want  ads. 

How  can  a  family  stay  together  with- 
out a  job?  How  can  crime  be  stopped 
without  a  job?  And  how  could  America 
have  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  without  a  job? 

People  in  my  district  who  have  been 
whacked  out  of  the  box.  jobs  taken 
away,  used  to  go  to  Mexico  for  a  vaca- 
tion. Now  they  go  to  Mexico  to  find  a 
damn  job. 

Maybe  Congress  should  start  con- 
cerning themselves  with  the  want  ads 


■Alia  iRf  n>.-auanf.-  '-vuuia 
themselves. 


utke  care  of 


BALANCED  liUDGliT  DEBATE 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

.Mr.  OBEY.  Mi-.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
sight  quite  so  pitiful  as  a  flock  of  poli- 
ticians in  full  night,  and  yesterday  the 
flight  path  led  up  to  this  desk  for  the 
signature  of  the  discharge  petition  on 
the  so-called  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. That  proposed  amendment  mas- 
(luerades  iis  an  effort  to  control  the  def- 
icit. In  fact,  what  it  does  is  enshrine  in 
the  Constitution  the  principle  of  mi- 
nority rule,  because  it  would  require  a 
60- percent  majoritj'  to  reach  a  conclu- 
sion on  a  budget. 

In  contrast  to  that  approach,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
MURTHA].  myself  and  10  others  have  in- 
troduced legislation  which  would  at- 
tempt to  make  this  debate  be  real.  It 
would  provide  that  the  President  must 
submit  a  balanced  budget  to  the  Con- 
gress every  year,  unless  he  signs  a  dec- 
laration of  national  economic  urgency, 
and  that  declaration  is  agreed  to  by  a 
constitutional  majority  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

It  would  also  require  that  in  no  case 
could  the  Congress  ever  approve  more 
spending  than  the  President  requested 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  And 
it  would  also  pi'ovide  for  implementa- 
tion in  the  here  and  now  rather  than 
the  hereafter.  In  contrast  to  the  pro- 
posal discharge  yesterday  which  would 
not  go  into  effect  until  after  the  next 
Presidential  term,  our  proposal  would 
go  into  effect  immediately  upon  ratifi- 
cation. 


BALANCED  BUDGET  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  do 
we  need  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  budget?  Because  Congress 
has  no  guts. 

There  was  a  time  years  ago  when 
Members  who  came  here  to  Washington 
had  already  been  a  success  as  a  busi- 
nessman, as  a  lawyer,  as  a  professional, 
or  they  had  served  in  local  government 
and  State  government.  They  had 
proved  themselves,  and  they  came  here 
at  the  age  of  48,  or  50.  or  55.  already 
successful  in  life,  and  they  had  the  guts 
to  stand  up  here  and  do  what  is  right. 


They  came  here  as  citizen  legislators, 
as  people  who  were  already  successful 
in  life.  They  came  to  put  their  life's  ex- 
perience to  work  for  the  greater  public 
good. 

But  today  the  country  is  dying.  It  is 
hemorrhaging  from  red  ink.  and  this 
Congress  has  no  guts  to  deal  with  it. 
That  is  why  I  suppdrt  term  limitations. 
and  that  is  why  I  support  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  which  will  force 
this  Congress  to  have  some  guts. 

As  a  rule,  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
term  limits  or  the  idea  of  amending  the 
Constitution,  but  something  has  to  be 
done  Means  have  to  be  found  to  force 
Congress  to  fulfill  its  obligations  to  the 
people  and  the  Nation. 

Rather  than  having  a  lot  of  citizen 
legislators.  Congress  today  tends  to  be 
populated  with  careerist  politicians, 
people  who  have  lived  in  the  public  sec- 
tor for  most  or  all  of  their  adult  lives. 
With  no  other  career  to  fall  back  on, 
careerist  politicians  seek  to  perpetuate 
their  status  in  Washington  by  catering 
to  special  interests.  And  it  is  those  spe- 
cial interests  and  their  demands  on 
Congress  which  are  driving  up  the  defi- 
cits. Careerist  politicians  never  say 
"no"— the  word  is  not  in  their  vocabu- 
lary. 

We  need  more  citizen  legislators,  suc- 
cessful people  in  their  own  right  who 
will  come  here  to  Washington  and 
stand  up  for  what  is  right.  And  that 
means  saying  "no"  to  special  interests. 


Matter  set  in  this  typeface  inilic;ite'>  word^  insertei)  or  jppenileil.  rniher  than  spoken,  bv  3  Memher  of  the  House  on  the  floor 


.■^ri'PoKT  A.^KKiJ  id}.;  THE  COM- 
I'l-tKtiKNsrv!-.  ,\\'r:nNAI.  ENERGY 
}•(lI.!(■^.■   ACT 

M:  }i'i  i^H.ARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  tn  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
niai'k.'^. ' 

-Ml  HUBBARD  .Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  776.  the  Com- 
Iirehensive  National  Energy  Policy 
.•\ct.  I  congratulate  Chairman  JOHN 
Dincfl:  my  colleagues  Norm  Lent. 
I'HH  .sn.\Rp,  Carlos  Moorhe.^u.  and 
the  members  of  the  House  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  for  their  success 
in  bringing  about  the  first  comprehen- 
sive national  energy  bill  in  over  a  dec- 
aiif>  This  broad-based  energy  strategy 
IS  an  important  first  step  in  assuring 
i>ur  Nation's  energy  self-sufficiency. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
hil!  It  means  a  lot  to  our  Nation  and 
specifically  to  the  citizens  of  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Kentucky— 
especially  the  uranium  enrichment 
plant  located  in  West  Paducah  KY,  and 
operated  by  Martin  Marietta  Corp..  in 
a  lomt  ventui'p  with  the  US,  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

Title  IX  establishes  a  Governnn-nt 
corporation  to  take  over  the  Enertry 
Department's  uranium  enruhment  pro- 
gram. Such  a  corporation  would  sig- 
nificantly improve  our  competiiive  po- 
sition, reduce  tht-  trade  deficu.  assure 
long-term  supply  .i.nd  responsiveness  to 


domestic  enrichment  customers,  meet 
our  defense  needs  and  remove  the 
threat  of  increased  taxes  to  support  an 
inefficient  government-controlled  en- 
terprise. 

Again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
"yes"  on  H.R.  776.  It  is  a  good  bill  and 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  reducing  our 
dependence  on  expensive  nonrenewable 
foreign  energy  sources  and  assuring 
our  Nation's  enerpv  ';n. Impendence. 


.MK.S.-^AGK   FROM 


-F.NATE 


A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

S.  Res.  298 

Whereas  two-thirds  of  each  House  of  the 
First  Congress  duly  proposed  in  1789  an  arti- 
cle of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  "No  law,  vary- 
ing the  compensation  for  the  services  of  the 
Senators  and  Representative,  shall  take  ef- 
fect, until  an  election  of  Representatives 
shall  have  intervened."; 

Whereas  if  duly  ratified  this  proposed 
amendment  on  the  effective  date  of  laws 
varying  the  compensation  of  Members  of 
Congress  would  be  the  Twenty-Seventh 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States; 

Whereas  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
295.  One  Hundred  Second  Congress,  the  Ar- 
chivist of  the  United  States  has  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate,  with  copies  of  all  the 
resolution  of  ratification  in  his  office,  a  list 
of  States  of  the  Union  whose  legislatures 
have  ratified  the  proposed  article  of  amend- 
ment on  the  effective  date  of  laws  varying 
the  compensation  of  Members  of  Congress; 
and 

Whereas  the  legislatures  of  the  States,  of 
.Maryland,  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina. 
Delaware,  Vermont.  Virginia,  Ohio.  Wyo- 
ming. Maine.  Colorado.  South  Dakota.  New- 
Hampshire,  .Arizona.  Tennessee.  Olclahoma, 
New  Mexico,  Indiana.  Utah.  Arkansas.  Mon- 
tana. Connecticut.  Wisconsin.  Georgia.  West 
V'irginia.  Louisiana.  Iowa.  Idaho.  Nevada. 
Alaska.  Oregon.  Minnesota.  Texas.  Kansas. 
Florida.  North  Dakota.  Alabama.  Missouri. 
Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and  Illinois,  being 
three-fourths  and  more  of  the  several  States 
of  the  Union,  have  ratified  the  proposed  arti- 
cle of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  on  the  effective  date  of  laws 
varying  the  compensation  of  Members  of 
Congress:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  article  of  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  on  the 
effective  date  of  laws  varying  the  compensa- 
tion of  Members  of  Congress,  duly  proposed 
by  two-thirds  of  each  House  of  the  First  Con- 
gress and  ratified  by  three-fourths  and  more 
of  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  has  be- 
come valid,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  be  known  as  the  Twenty- 
Seventh  Amendment. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
provide  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Ar- 
chivist of  the  United  States  and  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
.Senate  had  passed  bills  and  concurrent 
resolutions  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  t'ne  House  is 
requested: 

S,  250.  An  act  to  establish  national  voter 
registration  procedures  for  P>dera!  elec- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes; 
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S.  2201.  An  act  to  authorize  the  admission 
to  the  United  States  of  certain  scientists  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States 
and  the  Baltic  States  as  employment-based 
immigrants  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2759.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  improve  the  nutritional 
well-being  of  children  under  the  age  of  6  liv- 
ing in  homeless  shelters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  2760.  .^n  act  to  improve  certain  nutrition 
programs,  to  improve  the  nutritional  health 
of  children,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2761.  An  act  to  amend  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  to  authorize  grants  to  be 
made  to  State  programs  designed  to  provide 
resources  to  persons  who  are  nutritionally  at 
risk  in  the  form  of  fresh  nutritious  unpre- 
pared food  (such  as  fruit  and  vegetables) 
from  farmers'  markets,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  Con.  Res.  107.  Concurrent  resolution 
condemning  the  involvement  of  the  military 
regime  in  Burma,  also  known  as  the  Union  of 
Myanmar.  in  the  ongoing,  horrifying  abuses 
of  human  rights,  the  trafficking  of  illicit 
drugs,  and  the  mass  buildup  of  military  arms 
for  domestic  repression,  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  120.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring an  article  of  amendment  to  the  27th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 


Zl  1010 

WORLD  MUST  FOCUS  ATTENTION 
ON  KOSOVA 

(Mr.  ZELIFF  asked  and  was  given 
permicsion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ZELIFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
public of  Kosova.  part  of  the  former 
Yugoslavia,  has  announced  that  it  will 
hold  elections  this  Sunday.  May  24. 
1992.  During  these  elections,  they  will 
be  choosing  130  Members  of  Parliament 
and  other  constitutional  officers. 

The  Republic  of  Kosova  is  made  up  of 
96  percent  Albanians.  2  percent  Serbs, 
and  2  percent  other  ethnic  groups. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Serbian  Govern- 
ment has  placed  the  Albanians  under 
martial  law  and  are  comimitting  tre- 
mendous human  rights  violations 
daily.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  was  over 
there  during  the  March  21  weekend  to. 
personally,  see  these  atrocious  acts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Serbian  Govern- 
ment has  vowed  to  not  let  this  election 
take  place,  because  it  has  been  called 
by.  and  I  quote,  "a  nonexistant  govern- 
ment which  is  In  exile  and  illegal." 

Dr.  Rogova,  whom  I  met.  president  of 
the  Coordinating  Council  of  Political 
Parties  of  Kosova.  has  urged  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament  to  send  renresenta- 
tives  to  monitor  this  election.  They 
may  comply  but  only  if  their  personal 
safety  can  be  assured. 

World  attention  must  be  focused  on 
the  Republic  of  Kosova.  This  attention 
is  crucial  to  dissuade  the  Serbian  Gov- 
ernment from  using  the  excuse  of  this 
election  to  bring  violence  to  Kosova. 

The  Serbian  Government  has  dem- 
onstrated its  capacity   for   violence   in 
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Croatia  and  more  recently  in  Bosnia- 
Fi'! /t^ovina.  and  I  think  it  is  time  we 
have  iieedom  for  that  country  and  that 
province. 


F(iH\lA::t>N  Hi  :i  >:.\T  COMMrrTEE 
(..\  oi'>-:H.\;  idNS  AND  ORGANIZA- 
TION I  li--  CUNUHESS 

(M:  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permisbiun  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks I 

Mr.  MAZZOLI  Mr.  Speaker,  m  a  few 
minutes  I  will  be  testifying  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules  on  the  for- 
mation of  a  committee  on  the  oper- 
ations and  ori?anization  of  Congress.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  idea  to  put  that  com- 
mittee together,  and  I  will  so  state. 

Changes  that  that  committee  might 
recommend  to  us  in  the  House  and  to 
the  other  body  could  be  biennial  budg- 
eting instead  of  having  this  annual 
wrangling  over  the  expenditures  and 
the  tax  policy  of  the  country,  coordi- 
nating and  consolidating  the  appro- 
priation and  authorization  process 
which  is  now  separate  and  apart,  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  subcommittees  and 
committees,  reducing  the  number  of 
committees  and  subcommittees  Mem- 
bers can  serve  on.  streamlining  the 
scheduling,  Mr.  Speaker,  changes  in 
our  mailing— franking— privilege  and 
requiring  Members  to  pay  market 
value  for  the  nonofficial  services  we  re- 
ceive here  in  the  House. 

But  at  the  bottom  of  all  of  the 
publics  unhappiness  and  discomfoi-t 
and  frustration  with  Congress.  Mr. 
Speaker,  lies  the  question  of  campaign 
finance  reform.  Unless  and  until  we  get 
rid  of  political  action  committees  and 
reduce  the  influence  of  special  inter- 
ests, the  people  will  still  not  have  full 
faith  and  credit  in  this  Government. 

So  I  commend  the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  set  up  this  committee  to 
study  the  operations  of  Congress,  but  I 
also  hope  that  maybe  soon  we  will  be 
able  to  take  up  again  fundamental 
campaign  finance  reform 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  REVEREND 
WILLIAM  J.  BYRON.  S.J. 

(Mrs.  MORELLA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks) 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  very  spe- 
cial member  of  our  community,  the 
Reverend  William  J.  Byron.  S.J..  presi- 
dent of  the  Catholic  University  of 
America  (CUA).  Father  Byron  has 
served  as  president  of  the  university 
since  September  1982,  and  will  I'etire 
from  his  post  next  months.  Duiing  this 
period.  Father  Byron  has  distinguished 
himself  through  the  extraoi'dinary 
leadership  which  he  has  provided  both 
to  Catholic  University,  and  to  the  Na- 
tion. 


Since  his  arrival  at  Catholic  Univer- 
sity 10  years  ago.  Father  Byron  has 
made  great  strides  in  advancing  the 
goals  of  his  institution.  His  long  list  of 
achievements  includes  the  addition  of 
new  facilities  such  as  the  Hannan 
Science  Center,  the  center  foi'  architec- 
tural studies,  and  the  new  $30  million 
Columbia  School  of  Law.  which  will 
soon  celebrate  ground  breaking  cere- 
monies. During  his  10  years  as  presi- 
dent of  CUA.  the  endowment  grew  from 
$16  to  $60  million,  enabling  the  school 
to  provide  greater  service  to  its  com- 
munity, including  increased  levels  of 
student  aid. 

Father  Byron's  leadership  also  ex- 
tends beyond  the  borders  of  Catholic 
University's  campus.  In  1991.  President 
Bush  appointed  him  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Commission  on  National 
and  Community  Service.  Father  Byron 
is  a  member  of  the  board  of  advisers  of 
Mundelein  Seminary,  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  the  Accreditation  of 
Healthcare  Organizations,  and  a  trust- 
ee of  the  University  of  San  Francisco. 
He  also  serves  on  the  boards  of  the  Cor- 
poration Against  Drug  Abuse  and  the 
Overseas  Development  Council. 

Much  tribute  is  due  to  Father  Wil- 
liam J.  Byron,  S.J.,  for  the  tremendous 
service  which  characterizes  his  career. 
He  is  indeed,  "a  man  for  others."  and 
someone  who  exemplifies  St.  Ignatius" 
contemplative  in  action.  His  work  on 
behalf  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  as  well  as  with  numerous 
other  organizations,  have  touched  the 
lives  of  countless  people.  Many  thanks 
to  Father  Byron  for  his  exemplary 
commitment  to  our  society. 


AMERICA  WILL  MISS  JOHNNY 
CARSON 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
country  has  a  lot  of  problems,  jobs 
moving  overseas,  lack  of  access  to 
health  care,  violent  crime,  urban  prob- 
lems. 

The  one  thing  that  keeps  us  in  good 
spirits  is  our  sense  of  humor,  a  recogni- 
tion that  none  of  us  is  so  important 
that  we  cannot  laugh  at  ourselves. 

Tomorrow  night  is  Johnny  Carson"s 
last  night  on  the  •"Tonight"  show. 
Johnny  Carson  is  a  uniquely  Amei'ican 
comedian  from  the  heartland  of  Amer- 
ica who  was  never  so  wrapped  up  in  his 
own  self-importance  that  he  could  not 
relate  to  the  problems  and  needs  of  av- 
erage Americans,  and  cause  us  to  laugh 
at  ourselves.  This  country  will  suffer  a 
profound  loss  when  Johnny  Carson 
leaves  the  "Tonight"'  show. 

While  I  will  not  miss  his  frequent 
jabs  at  Congress  which  have  been  very 
frequent  lately,  America  will  miss  his 
good-natured  and  genuinely  funny  and 
uniquely  American  humor.  That  humor 
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has  helped  to  keep  Americans  laughing 
in  bad  times  and  in  good  times  and  has 
kept  even  the  most  important  people  in 
America  very  humble,  indeed. 

We  will  miss  you.  Johnny.  This  coun- 
try will  miss  you  very  much.  We  hope 
that  your  humor  stays  alive  and  that 
we  will  continue  to  see  you  performing 
in  this  great  cour/  •  .     •    'urs. 
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THE  SECOND  LOOTING  OF 

KOREATOWN 

(Mr.  ROHRABACHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great  majority  of  .\mericans  watched 
in  horror  as  Los  Angeles  recently  ex- 
ploded into  a  firestorm  of  anarchy. 
Those  same  Americans  also  saw  that 
one  group  of  industrious  immigrants, 
Korean-American  shopowners.  were  es- 
pecially hard  hit  by  the  forces  of  law- 
lessness and  criminal  opportunism. 

Now.  the  cameras  are  turned  off  and 
the  public  is  turning  their  focus  else- 
where. But  if  our  national  conscious- 
ness would  linger  for  a  few  more  mo- 
ments on  the  victims  of  Koreatown. 
what  would  we  see? 

We  would  see.  the  second  looting  of 
Koreatown.  The  city  council  of  Los  An- 
geles has  recently  passed  emergency 
recovery  ordinances.  These  ordinances 
which,  among  other  things,  require 
burned  out  businesses  to  reapply  for  li- 
censes and  business  permits,  serve  no 
legitimate  purpose.  They  are  being 
looted  again. 

Many  of  these  affected  businesses  are 
grocery-liquor  stores,  pawnshops,  and 
swap  meets. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  90  percent  of 
the  burned  out  businesses  were  Korean- 
American  owned,  this  law  singles  out 
these  hard-working  citizens  for  special 
treatment,  at  the  hands  of  the  plan- 
ning department.  That  special  treat- 
ment will  likely  mean  stricter  scrutiny 
of  these  enterprises  which  were  for- 
merly prosperous  businesses.  They  are 
being  looted  again. 

Korean-Americans  have  p>erservered 
in  difficult  neighborhoods  and  have 
stood  as  a  bulwark  against  urban 
blight  and  decay.  Now  they  are  being 
attacked  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  America  and  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles  that  these  victims  are 
being  victimizf]  at'ain 


PASS  A  BALANCED-BUDGET 
AMENDMENT  NOW 

(Mrs.  LLOYD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks. ) 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time 
to  put  the  brakes  on  Federal  spending 
^lnd  pass  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  This  year  the  defi- 


cit will  reach  over  $400  billion.  The 
American  people  are  demanding  action. 
It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that 
the  existing  budget  process  is  not 
working  and  that  until  there  is  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  require  a 
balanced  budget,  the  Federal  deficit 
problem  will  not  be  solved. 

Recently.  I  received  a  letter  from  one 
of  my  constituents  which  stated,  in 
part,  that; 

.■\  balanced  budget  amendment  is  critical 
to  our  Nation"s  future.  Currently  we  are 
looking  at  a  $4  trillion  debt  with  no  end  in 
sight  This  has  got  to  stop.  A  balanced  budg- 
et amendment  will  put  this  much-needed 
stop  in  place.  It  will  help  restore  financial 
surety  to  our  Nation  and  realistic  hope  to 
our  children. 

These  remarks  are  reflective  of  the 
support  throughout  the  Nation  for  a 
balanced  budget  amendment.  It  is  an 
essential  step  in  restoring  fiscal  dis- 
cipline to  Government  spending.  Let  us 
pass  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
now  and  send  it  on  to  the  States  for 
ratification.  The  American  people  de- 
serve the  opportunity  to  work  their 
will  on  this  important  issue. 


INVITATION    I<»  HEARINGS  ON 
FATHERHOOD 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday Vice  President  Qu.WLE  attacked 
Murphy  Brown  because  he  felt  that  she 
was  not  putting  the  emphasis  there 
should  be  on  fatherhood. 

Today,  as  the  chair  of  children, 
youth,  and  families,  I  want  to  invite 
Vice  President  Quayle  to  come  testify 
in  front  of  our  committee  on  father- 
hood. We  have  had  two  fatherhood 
hearings,  the  last  being  babies  and 
briefcases,  and  the  fascinating  thing  to 
me  is  everything  young  fathers  told  us 
they  need  and  that  we  put  into  legisla- 
tion and  passed  in  this  body  has  been 
vetoed  by  the  very  administration  that 
is  now  for  fatherhood. 

So  I  really  hope  he  really  is  for  fa- 
therhood, and  if  we  are  missing  the 
point,  please  come  tell  us.  I  say  to  the 
Vice  President,  how  we  are  missing  the 
point.  But  we  truly  do  want  to  get  on 
with  fatherhood,  and  we  are  already 
even  wearing  "Save  the  Males"  Tee- 
shirts.  But  I  hope  you  will  come  join 
us.  and  I  hope  we  can  get  something 
going  rather  than  just  partisan  bicker- 
;ntr.  and  I  hope  we  really  can  do  some- 
?;nng  to  help  restore  the  American 
i.unily. 
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PROTECTING  KURDI.SH  PEOPLE 
nrRING  KI.KCTION.S 

.\l!  HILHHAV  .i.'-'K'-ii  ,in'l  was  given 
IMTrrii.-.--U)n  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 


Mr.  BILBRAV  M:  >;',.iker.  this 
week  for  the  fiibi  i,;r.c  ,::  :h<r  history  of 
the  Kurdish  people,  free  elections  were 
held  in  Kurdistan.  It  was  done  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  they  can  have  a 
central  government  in  Kurdistan,  not 
asking  for  independence  from  Iraq,  but 
for  an  autonomous  region  where  the 
Kurds  can  be  protected  against  the  on- 
slaught of  the  brutal  dictator  from 
Baghdad.  Saddam  Hussein. 

Today  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee they  are  marking  up  a  bill  and 
in  this  bill  they  are  marking  up  this 
resolution  which  calls  for  the  United 
States  to  continue  overflights  above 
the  36th  parallel  in  Iraq  to  protect  the 
Kurds,  asking  for  the  Turks  to  con- 
tinue to  allow  our  planes  to  fly  out  to 
protect  the  Kurds  and  for  the  United 
States  to  continue  the  peacekeeping 
operations  in  Kurdistan. 

The  Kurdish  people  have  been  in- 
flicted with  tremendous  brutality  from 
this  regime.  Saddam  Hussein  is  mass- 
ing troops  along  the  36th  parallel  just 
waiting  for  the  United  Nations  to  get 
out  and  Americans  to  stop  overflights. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
when  this  bill  comes  to  the  House  floor 
next  week  or  the  week  after  to  support 
the  Kurdish  resolution  which  urges  us 
to  help  continue  to  protect  the  Kurds 
from  this  brutal  dictator  of  Baghdad, 
and  hopefully  the  Kurdish  people  who 
have  a  4,000-year  history  will  continue 
to  prosper  undi^-  T  N   protection. 


TIME  FOR  VICE  PRESIDENT  TO 
COME  DOWN  FROM  PULPIT  AND 
LIVE  WITH  CONGREGATION 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vice 
President  Qi;.\YLK's  criticism  of  Mur- 
phy Brown  may  be  grist  for  late  night 
comedians,  but  it  is  much,  much  more. 
It  is  true  that  television  and  movies  in- 
fluence our  lives  and  our  values,  not 
just  Candice  Bergen,  but  also  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger  with  his  blood  and 
gore  movies:  but  what  struck  me  yes- 
terday was  that  Vice  President  Quayle 
defended  his  position  at  a  junior  high 
school  in  Los  Angeles.  Listen  to  what 
the  kids  and  their  teachers  said  after 
the  Vice  President  left: 

Jermario  Jordan.  14  years  old.  him- 
self a  member  of  a  single-parent  family 
said: 

I  don't  understand  why  he  would  .say  some- 
thing like  that  when  most  of  us  here  have 
single  mothers. 

Fourteen-year-old  Vanessa  Maiimez 
said: 

What  would  you  prefer.  Mr.  Vice  President, 
a  single  mom  or  a  dad  who  gets  drunk  and 
beats  your  mom? 

.^nd  the  school  counselor,  Irma  Pri- 
mus, said: 

I  don't  think  a  lot  of  thought  was  given  to 
his  statement.  A  lot  of  kids  were  upset.  We 
think  our  mothers  are  doing  good  jobs. 
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While  the  Vice  President  attacks  a 
TV  fiction,  these  children  and  their 
families  struggle  to  survive.  If  the  Vice 
President  is  really  serious  about  the 
plight  of  American  families,  then  let 
him  support  the  parental  leave  bill 
which  President  Bush  has  vetoed.  Let 
him  join  the  Democrats  in  this  House 
in  giving  working  families  a  tax  break 
so  they  can  survive,  another  bill  the 
President  has  vetoed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  the  Vice 
President  to  come  down  from  the  pul- 
pit and  live  with  the  congregation. 


TELEVISION  .-iKNDlNG  WRONG 
MESSAGE  TO  YOUNG  PEOPLE  OF 
AMERICA 

I  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Vice  President  was  not  attack- 
ing single  mothers.  The  Vice  President 
was  pointing  out  that  television  is 
sending  the  wrong  message  to  the 
young  people  of  America.  There  is  too 
much  violence.  There  is  too  much 
crime.  There  is  too  much  immorality 
shown  on  television. 

Life  mirrors  television  just  like  tele- 
vision mirrors  life,  and  it  is  important 
that  the  people  who  put  these  things  on 
TV  be  responsible. 

If  you  do  not  think  that  crime  is  a  di- 
rect result  of  what  we  see  on  TV,  just 
look  around  the  country  at  the  immo- 
rality. I  think  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  this  message  be  sent  clear  to 
those  who  are  in  charge  of  making 
these  TV  shows  and  these  movies 
around  the  country  and  the  world. 

You  have  an  impact  on  the  life  and 
the  mores  of  this  country,  and  you  also 
have  a  responsibility  to  the  people  of 
the  younger  generation.  Anybody  who 
does  not  believe  that  just  has  their 
eyes  closed. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  .ME.MBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  4490 

>:•  r  ;i<  i.-^r  Ml .  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  name  be  re- 
moved as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
4490. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  O.N  H  R  49M. 
RESCINDING  CERTAIN  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY 

.M:  FRO.'^T  .\Ii .  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  462  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Re.s   462 

Resolved.  That  ujxjn  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
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conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R  4990i  re- 
scinding certain  budget  authority,  and  for 
other  purposes.  All  points  of  order  against 
the  conference  report  and  against  its  consid- 
eration are  hereby  waived  The  conference 
report  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  when  called  up  for  consideration 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  section  1017  of  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  shall  not 
apply  to  a  bill  or  joint  resolution  Introduced 
with  respect  to  any  special  message  trans- 
mitted under  section  1012  of  that  Act  on 
April  9.  1992 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Frost]  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr     FROST.    Mr.    Speaker,    for    pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  30  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr 
Solomon],  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  time  yielded  during 
the  consideration  of  House  Resolution 
462  will  be  yielded  for  the  purposes  of 
debate  only. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker.  House  Res- 
olution 462  provides  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  conference  report  to  ac- 
company the  bill  H.R.  4990  which  pro- 
vides for  the  rescission  of  certain  budg- 
et authority.  The  rule  waives  all  points 
of  order  against  the  conference  report 
and  against  its  consideration  and  pro- 
vides that  the  conference  report  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  when 
called  up  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  agree- 
ment on  the  budget  rescission  package 
totals  rescissions  of  $8,170,814,554  which 
is  $308  million  more  than  the  amounts 
proposed  to  be  rescinded  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  $2.3  billion  more  than  the  bill 
that  passed  the  House.  The  package  of 
rescissions  recommended  by  the  con- 
ference committee  is  composed  of  cer- 
tain amounts  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  rescission  messages  of 
March  10,  March  20.  April  8.  and  April 
9.  and  adding  other  rescissions  identi- 
fied by  the  committee.  The  total  pack- 
age is  $2.3  billion  larger  than  the 
House-passed  bill  because  the  conferees 
addressed  rescissions  proposed  by  the 
President  in  his  April  9  messages.  As 
Members  will  recall,  the  House  voted 
to  instruct  its  conferees  to  consider 
those  proposed  rescissions  during  the 
meeting  of  the  conference  and  the  con- 
ference has  reported  an  agreement 
which  takes  into  account  those  rescis- 
sions recommended  by  the  President  on 
April  9. 

As  a  result.  Mr.  Speaker,  section  2  of 
House  Resolution  462  provides  that  sec- 
tion 1017  of  the  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974  shall  not  apply  to  a  bill  or 
joint  resolution  introduced  with  re- 
spect to  any  special  message  transmit- 
ted under  section  1012  of  that  Act  on 
April  9.  1992.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  section 
of  the  rule  merely  lays  all  of  the  28 
bills  which  have  been  introduced  in  re- 
sponse to  the  president's  April  9  budget 
rescission  message  on  the  table  and 
precludes  the  use  of  discharge  petitions 
to  move  their  consideration.  A  similar 


provi.s) -r.  w.i;-  ::'.■  Uiied  in  the  rule  ac- 
comp.ii.;.  ;:.►;  H  !v  1I'',*0  when  it  was  first 
considered  in  the  House  and  since  the 
conference  committee  has  taken  action 
with  respect  to  the  President's  April  9 
message,  this  section  of  the  rule  is 
merely  a  housekeeping  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  again  acted  responsibly 
and  has  recommended  a  rescission 
package  that  balances  the  needs  of  all 
Americans.  In  order  that  the  House 
may  act  upon  this  package  today  and 
do  its  part  to  see  that  the  package  is 
sent  to  the  President  for  his  signature. 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  SOLOMON  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding  us  the  customary  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset.  I  want  to 
commend  the  House  conferees  on  the 
work  they  have  done  in  bringing  this 
$8.2  billion  spending  cut  bill— I  repeat — 
spending  cut  bill  to  this  point  in  the 
process.  We  do  not  see  these  kinds  of 
bills  around  here  very  often. 

Last  March  and  April  the  President 
submitted  to  Congress  97  rescission 
proposals  totaling  $7.9  billion.  The  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  to  its  credit, 
promised  to  at  least  match  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  proposed  spending  cuts  and 
set  right  to  work  to  do  so,  and  again  I 
commend  them  for  it. 

As  I  observed  at  that  time,  any  time 
the  Congress  and  the  President  get  into 
a  bidding  war  over  cutting  spending, 
you  know  we  are  headed  in  the  right 
direction. 

Unfortunately,  the  majority  leader- 
ship allowed  procedures  to  get  in  the 
way  of  a  true  spending  cut  bidding  war 
as  we  had  hoped  might  take  place,  and 
boy,  I  could  not  wait.  We  Republicans 
had  proposed  combining  congressional 
rescissions  and  Presidential  rescissions 
with  pork  busters"  rescissions  for  a 
total  of  $12.4  billion. 
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Instead  of  granting  our  request,  the 
rule  making  in  order  the  omnibus  re- 
scission bill  played  off  the  committee's 
$5  8  billion  rescission  bill  against  a  sub- 
stitute containing  only  $5.7  billion 
from  the  Presidents  first  three  sets  of 
messages.  Under  those  unsolicited  cir- 
cumstances, the  House  obviously  opted 
for  the  slightly  higher  committee  cuts 
of  $5.8  billion. 

And.  to  add  insult  to  injury,  the  rule 
also  had  the  effect  of  killing  the  re- 
maining $3.2  billion  of  the  President's 
$5.7  billion  package  that  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee's bill.  The  rule  did  this  by  taking 
away  the  special  discharge  procedure 
allowed  under  the  Budget  Act  for  Pres- 
idential rescission  bills. 

The  other  body  took  into  account  the 
additional  defense  rescission  requests 
of  $2.2  billion  that  the  President  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  on  April  9  and  they 
adopted  some  $800  million  from  those 


28  messages.  Nevertheless,  the  other 
body  compensated  by  initiating  its  own 
rescissions  to  bring  its  total  cuts  to 
$8.3  billion— much  of  which  was  very 
objectionable  to  the  administration. 

The  bottom  line  in  this  conference 
report.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  we  have  an 
$8.2  billion  spending  cut  bill  compared 
to  $7.9  billion  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  97  March  and  April  rescis- 
sion messages. 

But.  because  Congress  substituted  its 
spending  cut  priorities  for  the  Presi- 
dent's in  many  instances,  we  are  miss- 
ing a  chance,  according  to  my  calcula- 
tions, of  cutting  another  $4.8  billion  in 
Presidential  rescission  proposals  not 
included  in  this  conference  agreement 
before  us  today. 

And.  once  again,  this  rule  makes  it 
impossible  to  utilize  the  special  dis- 
charge procedures  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  to  call  up  any  kind  of  a 
vote  on  some  $1.6  billion  from  the 
President's  April  9  messages. 

Now,  if  all  of  this  sounds  confusing, 
and  I  am  sure  it  does;  it  is  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  Congress  has  super- 
seded and  supplanted  the  Budget  Act 
procedures  with  its  own  process, 
through  these  two  rules,  for  congres- 
sionally  initiated  rescissions.  Put  an- 
other way.  we  now  have  a  two-track  re- 
scission process  in  which  one  track  is 
intentionally  altered  to  cause  a  derail- 
ment of  the  other  track. 

And,  my  colleagues,  that  is  a  hell  of 
a  way  to  run  a  railroad  and  it  is  a  hell 
of  a  way  to  run  a  government. 

But  the  bottom  line  is  very  simple 
for  the  American  people  to  understand. 
While  it  is  commendable  that  the  Con- 
gress is  today  cutting  spending  by  $8.2 
billion,  it  is  being  denied  by  these  new 
procedures  from  cutting  a  total  of  $13 
billion  in  this  fiscal  .year. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  the  Rules  Committee 
last  night,  about  10  o'clock,  I  at- 
tempted to  amend  this  rule  so  that  it 
would  still  be  possible  to  call  up  under 
special  discharge  procedures  the  bills 
from  April  9  totalling  $1.6  billion  in  ad- 
ditional cuts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  amendment  would 
have  resulted  in  cuts  of  almost  $10  bil- 
lion. And  what  a  message,  what  a  mes- 
sage that  would  have  sent  to  the  finan- 
cial markets,  what  a  message  that 
would  have  sent  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, that  this  Congress  is  serious  about 
doing  something  about  the  burgeoning, 
hemorrhaging,  red-ink  deficits  that  we 
are  faced  with  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  it  is  regret- 
table that  by  adopting  this  rule,  the 
House  will  now  be  denied  an  oppor- 
tunity to  even  vote  on  making  addi- 
tional spending  cuts  which  ordinarily 
are  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  House. 
For  that  reason.  I  oppose  the  rule, 
though  I  do  intend  to  support  this  con- 
ference report  which  is  in  no  way  af- 
fected by  the  amendment  I  had  pro- 
posed. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
think    it   is   commendable,    very   com- 


mendable, that  the  House  and  Senate 
have  taken  the  initiative  to  propose 
their  own  rescission.^,  I  think  it  i.s 
(4Uite  unfair  to  completely  preclude 
both  Houses  from  voting  on  those  por- 
tions of  the  President's  proposals  that 
are  not  included  m  their  packages. 

That  was  not  intended  or  anticipated 
when  we  adopted  the  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974.  We 
should  keep  greater  faith  with  that 
document  and  maybe,  just  maybe, 
working  together  with  the  President, 
we  can  make  an  even  greater  dents  in 
cutting  spending  and  reducing  the  defi- 
cit the  next  time  around. 

And  I  sure  hope  so. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  no  further 
requests,  so  at  this  time  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Fawei.l].  chairman  of  the  porkbusters 
task  force,  who  has  done  a  tremendous 
job  in  trying  to  get  spending  under 
control. 

Mr.  FAWELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  appreciate  what  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  just  said.  His  has  been 
a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  many 
times,  as  he  gets  up  and  points  out  the 
unfairness  of  many  of  the  rules  that  we 
have  to  work  under  in  this  House.  I 
know  we  are  not  going  to  change  that 
overnight,  but  maybe  we  can  make 
some  progress  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  stand  here  with  am- 
bivalence and  some  frustration,  but 
certainly  recognizing  the  fact  that  we 
are  moving  in  the  right  direction; 
$8,170  billion  of  rescissions  with  regard 
to  fiscal  year  1992  is  something  that 
should  not  be  overlooked,  and  I  would 
laud  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
in  both  Houses  for  having  come  to- 
gether and  come  up  with  this  package. 

At  this  particular  time  nobody  in 
this  House  understands  what  the  heck 
happens  to  be  in  the  rescissions  which 
are  being  suggested  by  the  conference 
committee,  because  nobody  has  had 
any  opportunity  to  be  able  to  read  the 
immense  package.  But  that  is  par  for 
the  course.  That  is  the  way  we  pass  ap- 
propriations around  here,  keep  the  peo- 
ple kind  of  barefoot  and  pregnant,  so  to 
speak,  so  that  they  do  not  look  too 
deeply.  Never,  never  allow  an  appro- 
priation bill  to  unpackage  anything  so 
that  we  can  look  at  specific  projects 

So.  with  all  the  lauding  that  I  do 
want  to  make.  I  also  have  to  express 
this  continued  ambivalence  which  all 
of  us.  especially  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
also,  have  that  these  rules,  just  as 
here,  the  waiver  of  the  3-day  layover 
period.  And  that  is.  of  course,  a  rule 
that  would  have  given  us  3  days  as 
Members  of  the  House  to  be  able  to  ac- 
tually understand  the  rescissions 
which  are  taking  place. 

I  understand  now  that  of  the  S8.170 
billion  of  conference  committee  rescis- 
sions    $2.2     l)illion     represents     Presi- 


dential rescissions.  When  this  measure 
left  the  House,  there  were  $2.6  billion  of 
Presidential  rescissions  m  roughly  a 
S5.8  billion,  m  toto.  rescission, 

-And  I  want  to  make  this  perfectly 
clear,  too,  and  I  think  it  is  fair:  Make 
no  mistake,  but  for  the  President's 
Presidential  rescission  messages  and 
but  for  a  bipartisan  group  coming  to- 
gether and  filing  those  Presidential  re- 
scission messages  in  the  forms  of  Presi- 
dential rescission  bills,  but  for  those 
two  steps.  I  do  not  believe,  in  all  fair- 
ness, that  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations would  have  come  up  with 
these  rescissions. 

Maybe  eventually  some  of  these  re- 
scissions, on  their  own.  but  I  think  in 
all  fairness  we  have  to  recognize  that 
the  executive  branch  precipitated,  or 
forced  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  come  up  with  its  own  rescissions. 

I  understand  that  the  administra- 
tion's attitude  right  now.  even  though 
they  have  not  had  a  chance,  much 
chance,  to  review  what  is  before  us.  is 
that  they  will  not  be  vetoing  this  pack- 
age. There  are  areas  there  which  I 
think  could  be  called  veto  bait  but  no 
veto  is  expected. 

So  I  think  that  is  very,  very  impor- 
tant, that  we  do  understand.  And  I 
think  we  ought  to  also  laud  the  Presi- 
dent of  these  United  States  for  having 
precipitated  and  commenced  this  en- 
tire bidding  process,  in  a  sense,  that  wc 
are  in.  a  bidding  process  in  regard  to 
how  many  spending  rescissions  we 
ought  to  have. 

The  conference  committee's  rescis- 
sions now  amount  to  $8,170  billion.  I  la- 
ment, however,  that  once  again  the 
rule  governing  this  conference  report 
kills  the  President's  lone  rescission 
messages  which  are  left.  The  April  9  re- 
scission messages,  which  is  $2.2  billion, 
mostly  defense,  in  fact,  all  defense  re- 
scissions, are  simply  killed.  And  our 
promises  to  the  American  people  and 
to  the  President  that  the  Budget  Act  of 
1974  would  give  to  him  the  right  of  a 
line-item  project-by-project,  rescission 
authority,  is  lost. 

Such  project-by-project  votes  would 
not  take  an  inordinate  amount  of  time, 
as  some  presume.  Debates  on  each 
project  could  be  limited  or  all  of  the 
projects  could  be  debated  en  bloc.  The 
important  thing  is  that  separate  votes 
on  each  project  be  taken. 

But  the  rule  which  we  are  debating 
here  kills  the  April  9  Pi-esidential  re- 
scission bills  covering  28  separate 
projects  totaling  $2.2  billion  in  rescis- 
sions. It  then  allows  for  $575  million  of 
those  rescissions  to  be  packaged  in  the 
conference  committee's  rescission.  The 
remaining  SI. 625  billion  of  the  April  9 
Presidential  rescissions  are  killed.  This 
is  the  same  tactic  used  before  when  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  had 
packaged  their  own  rescissions  in  reac- 
tion to  Presidential  rescissions  of 
March  10.  20.  and  April  8.  totaling  some 
$r>.7  billion  in  rescissions.  At  that  time. 
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the  rule  killed  the  Presidentiai  rescis- 
sions of  March  10.  20,  and  April  8.  This 
rule,  being  considered  today,  kills  the 
Pi'esident's  remaining  rescission  bills 
of  .April  9.  The  result  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  denied  the  right  to  seek  debate, 
project  by  project,  on  any  of  his  Presi- 
dential rescission  bills  of  March  10.  20. 
April  8,  or.  now.  April  9.  In  effect,  the 
only  rescissions  which  this  Congress 
will  be  able  to  pass  on  are  the  rescis- 
sions which  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees have  come  up  with  in  response 
to  the  first  initiated  Presidential  re- 
scission bills  for  surely  the  President, 
by  initiating  his  rescission  bills  total- 
ing some  $7.9  billion,  precipitated  a 
type  of  bidding  war  with  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate  as  to  who  can  come  up.  in 
terms  of  dollars,  with  the  most  rescis- 
sion bills. 
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But  what  he  has  precipitated  here 
certainly  has  been  well  worthwhile. 
However,  we  still  have  an  awful  lot  of 
things,  an  awful,  awful  lot  of  pork, 
which  is  sheltered  and  not  within  the 
conference  committees  rescissions 
package.  For  instance,  we  still  have 
the  Vidalia  onion  storage  research  fa- 
cility. $200,000:  asparagus  yield  decline 
research.  $100,000:  cool  season  legume 
research.  $400,000:  animal  manure  dis- 
posal research.  SIOO.OOO.  mesquite  and 
prickly  pear  re-search.  $100,000;  oil  from 
jojoba  research.  $200,000;  safflower  re- 
search. $200,000.  and  we  have  not  re- 
scinded any  money  of  the  HL'D  pro- 
grams where  we  took  from  the  poor  to 
help  the  rich,  that  is.  from  HUD  low-in- 
come housing  projects  to  projects  of 
importance  to  various  Members  back 
in  their  districts.  For  instance,  under 
the  conference  committee's  rescissions, 
the  following  spending  projects — using 
HUD  low-income  funds,  remain  un- 
touched and  sheltered  in  fiscal  year 
1992  appropriations,  to  wit;  $1.5  million 
for  the  renovation  of  theater  space  in 
New  York;  $200,000  for  a  new  govern- 
ment center  in  Warren.  RI;  $3.9  million 
for  land  acquisition,  construction,  pub- 
lic improvement,  in  Bay  City.  MI:  $2.5 
million  for  expanding  the  North  Miami 
Center  of  Contemporar.y  Art  in  Florida: 
$1.5  million  for  a  municipal  center  in 
Bloomfield.  NJ,  and  so  forth.  All  of 
these  can  be  called  laudable  projects 
but  most  never  went  through  any  hear- 
ings or  competitive  bids  and.  as  said, 
were  taken  from  HUD  low-income 
housing  funds. 

And  all  of  these  spending  projects  are 
not  rescinded.  Rather,  they  are  pro- 
tected, sheltered.  If  these  types  of  low- 
priority  spending  projects  were  voted 
upon,  project  by  project,  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked,  they  would  most  likely 
be  rescinded  by  the  Members  of  this 
Congress.  But  the  appropriators  don't 
allow  them  to  become  unpackaged 
from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  large  ap- 
propriation   bills    in    which    they    are 
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plaLfd  without  ever  having:  had  hear- 
ings or  being  subjected  to  the  light  of 
day.  And.  as  long  as  the  Appropriations 
Committees  can  get  away  with  it.  they 
never  will  be  unpackaged  to  be  voted 
upon  project  by  project.  That's  how  the 
system  protects  its  pork  barrel  spend- 
ing projects.  Never  let  them  see  the 
light  of  day  to  be  voted  upon. 

The  way  the  game  is  played  is  to  kill 
the  President's  line-item  rescissions— 
which  would  have  a  right  to  be  debated 
project  by  project:  let  the  appropri- 
ators  pick  their  own  rescissions  and 
then  package  all  the  rescission  in  one 
big  package — one  big  bill— and  call  for 
an  up-or-down  vote  only  on  that  big 
package.  Pork  spending  which  is  not  to 
be  rescinded  simply  isn't  put  into  the 
rescission  package. 

As  I  figure  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  sent  down  7.9  billion  dollars 
worth  of  rescissions.  I  understand  that 
$2.2  billion  of  the  rescissions  which  are 
in  the  $8,170  billion  of  rescissions  in  the 
conference  report,  represents  Presi- 
dential rescission  messages  which  are 
incorporated  in  the  conference  report. 
That  leaves  $5.7  billion,  much  of  it  that 
kind  of  pork  to  which  I  just  made  ref- 
erence, for  instance,  that  still  has  not 
and  never  will  receive  a  hearing, 
project  by  project,  or  otherwise.  I  say 
to  my  colleagues,  you  kill  most  of  the 
President's  suggested  rescissions  and 
what  you  do  accept  you  package  in  an 
omnibus  rescission  package,  saying 
take  it  all  or  nothing.  In  effect,  your 
rule  eliminates  the  provisions  of  the 
1974  Budget  Act  which  guarantees  the 
President  a  project-by-project  vote  on 
his  line-item  rescissions.  And  then, 
when  we  pork  busters  ask  that  the  $7 
billion  of  remaining  Presidential  re- 
scissions including  some  $1.3  billion  of 
pork  buster  rescission  could  be  added 
to  the  Appropriations  Committees'  re- 
scissions, you  simply  refuse  to  allow  us 
an  amendment  to  add  such  additional 
cuts  in  spending  even  in  packaged 
form. 

All  and  all.  as  I  add  it  up.  we  have  $7 
billion  more  of  rescissions  counting  the 
Presidential  rescissions  which  are  not 
incorporated  in  the  conference  report 
and  counting  the  $1.3  billion  of 
porkbuster  rescissions  which  represent 
appropriations  that  never,  never  saw 
the  light  of  day.  or  hearings,  or  com- 
petitive biddings,  or  anything  of  that 
sort.  We  have  got  $7  billion  more  then 
that  we  can  rescind,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  do  it  because  this 
rule  simply  forecloses  that  this  body 
will  ever  have  the  right,  even  in  a 
package,  let  alone  project-by-project 
votes,  to  ever  even  consider  whether  or 
not  any  of  these  7  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  rescissions  ought  to  be  considered. 
Just  debated.  Just  considered.  We  are 
not  going  to  allow  that  to  happen.  The 
long  arm  of  the  rule  here  will  lake 
from  the  statutes  of  this  land  the  budg- 
etary act  provisions  which  give  to  the 
President,  for  instance,  the  project-by- 


project  debates  on  the  Presidential  re- 
scission messages,  as  he  has  packaged 
them.  I  think  that  that  is  unfortunate, 
and  that  is  where  my  ambivalence 
comes  in. 

Nevertheless.  I  salute  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  for  coming  in  with 
$8,170  billion  of  rescissions.  That's  not 
to  be  sneezed  at.  It's  just  that  there  is 
at  least  $7  billion  more  of  low  priority 
andor  plain  old  pork  spending  which 
could  also  be  rescinded  or  at  least  be 
presented  for  debate  which  we  are  ig- 
noring. And  if  we  can  t  rise  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  cutting  low-priority  spending 
and  plain  pork  spending  what  shall  we 
do  when  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution  is 
passed— calling  for  us  to  cut  hundreds 
of  billions.  If  we  continue  to  play 
games  with  spending  cuts  here  what 
shall  we  do  when  faced  with  having  to 
do  so  much  more?  If  we  want  to  still 
shelter  pork  now.  what  can  be  expected 
of  us  when  we  face  the  task  of  cutting 
entitlements? 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  SoLOMO.v)  for  allowing  me 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  myself 
this  morning.  Perhaps  if  the  President 
presents  more  suggested  spending  re- 
scission to  this  Congress,  we  can  recon- 
sider the  additional  $7  billion  in  spend- 
ing rescissions  to  which  I  have  made 
reference  as  additions  to  those  spend- 
ing cuts. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  expressed.  I 
cannot  support  this  rule.  But  I  do  plan 
to  vote  for  the  conference  committee's 
report. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand that  there  are  no  further  speak- 
ers on  the  other  side.  so.  before  yield- 
ing back  the  balance  of  my  time,  let 
me  just  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  K.^well]  for  his  excellent 
presentation.  Certainly  without  his  ef- 
forts I  do  not  think  we  would  be  here  as 
far  along  as  we  are  with  this  kind  of 
spending-cut  bill  before  us. 

I  want  to  repeat  at  the  outset  that  in 
commending  the  House  conferees  on 
the  work  they  did  in  bringing  about  a 
real  spending-cut  bill  to  the  floor  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  commend  our  good 
friend,  the  gentlemen  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  N.ATCHER]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Myers)  who  certainly 
shepherded  this  bill  through  the  con- 
ference. We  really  do  commend  them 
for  it. 

I  am  going  to  be  supporting  this  bill 
when  it  comes  up  right  after  the  rule. 
However.  I  just  want  to  point  out  to 
the  Members  that  I  hope  they  would 
vote  down  the  rule  because,  if  they  do 
so  it  means  that  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  come  back  to  the  floor  with  a 
rule  which  is  still  going  to  have  the 
$8.2  billion  cuts  in  it.  We  will  still  have 
the  same  opportunity  to  vote  for  these 
cuts.  But.  in  addition,  a  new  rule  would 
give  us  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  all 
of  the  other  rescissions  that  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for  on  April  9. 


Mr.  Speaker,  that  meaii.^  ai  ,east  an- 
other $1.6  billion  in  cuts.  If  my  col- 
leagues vote  down  the  rule,  they  will 
have  the  opportunity.  It  in  no  way 
jeopardizes  this  conference  report. 

And  I  would  hope  that  the  Members, 
when  they  come  over  and  cast  their  no 
vote  on  this  rule,  would  also  go  to  the 
desk  and  sign  the  discharge  petition 
which  would  force  the  constitution 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget  on 
to  the  floor  of  this  House.  I  hope,  when 
all  the  Members  go  home  this  weekend 
for  Memorial  Day  and  meet  with  the 
press,  that  the  press  and  their  constitu- 
ents will  ask  them  if  they  have  taken 
to  the  well  and  signed.  We  now  have  207 
signatures  on  that  motion  to  dis- 
charge. We  only  need  another  11  so 
when  we  come  back  here  on  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  of  next  week 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Sten- 
HOi.M]  reported  this  morning  that  there 
were  218  signatures  on  that  discharge 
petition. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  That  is  about  the 
best  news  1  have  ever  heard,  and  I  hope 
we  can  make  it  318  by  next  Wednesday 
when  we  return. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
rule,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
hack  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY).  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  obje<  t 
to    the    vote    on    the    ground    that 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum   is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab 
sent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and   there   were— yeas   267.    nays 
142.  not  voting  25.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  136] 
YEAS— 267 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote; 

Mr.  AuCoin  for.  with  Mr.  Quillen  against. 

Messrs.  EWING  EARLY,  and  FRANK 
of  Massachusett.^  changed  their  vole 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  WHITTKN  Mi  .><i)eaker.  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  4G2.  I  i. .ill  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  ui]]  iH.R. 
4990)  rescinding  certain  budget  author- 
ity, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY).  Pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 462.  the  conference  report  is 
considered  as  having  been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Wednesday.  May  20.  1992.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missi-ssippi  [Mr.  Whitten]. 

GKNERAI,  LEAVE 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem.bers 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  to  accompany  H.R. 
4990,  and  that  I  may  include  tabular 
and  extraneous  material. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I.'-  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  een- 
tleman  from  Mississippi" 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Spea'Ker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  committee  was 
faced  with  two  major  obligations  :n 
this  bill  dealing  with  the  President  s 
recommendation  for  rescissions — first 
to  cooperate  with  the  executive  branch 
but  in  doing  so  to  see  that  essential 
programs  were  continue(j  to  the  extent 
possible. 

We  took  our  task  seriously 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  present  the 
conference  agreement  on  H.R.  4990,  re- 
scinding $8,158.30.5  0,54  m  budget  author- 
ity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  were  on  the 
floor  2  weeks  ago.  I  explained  the  proc- 
ess followed  in  producing  our  regular 
appropriations  bills  for  fiscal  year 
1992 — House  action  in  subcommittee 
after  hearings,  full  committee,  and 
floor  action;  Senate  action  in  sub- 
committee after  hearings,  full  commit- 
tee, and  floor  action;  conference  agree- 
ments approved  by  both  the  House  and 
Senate  and  finally  all  bills  signed  by 
the  Presidentr— none  vetoed  for  dollar 
reasons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  not  reduce 
spending  in  vital  areas  for  which  there 
was  support  when  the  bills  went 
through  the  regular  appropriations 
process.  We  should  look  to  those  areas 
where  money  is  no  longer  needed.  This 
agreement  does  that  in  several  areas 
not  proposed  by  the  President. 

It  is  a  product  of  11  subcommittees 
and  rescinds  $295,532,364  more  than  re- 
quested by  the  President  in  his  rescis- 
sion messages  of  March  10.  March  20, 
April  8.  and  April  9.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  bill  passed  the  House  on  May  7.  the 
committee  had  not  acted  on  the  28  re- 
scissions in  the  April  9  messages  and  so 
they  were  not  part  of  the  House  bill. 
The  Senate  bill  did  address  this  group 
of  rescissions  and  we  addressed  them  in 
conference.  This  agreement  reflects  ac- 
tion on  that  group. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Chairman  Byrd  and  I 
both  asked  the  conferees  to  meet  or  ex- 
ceed the  amounts  proposed  bj'  the 
President.  subcommittee  by  sub- 
committee. That  was  done.  The  con- 
ferees met  five  different  times  before 
we  could  reach  final  agreement. 

The  President  proposed  rescissions, 
and  we  have  produced  a  rescission  bill 
that  exceeds  his  recommendations.  We 
have  rescinded  $40,000,000  from  congres- 
sional mail  accounts  and  $164,134,054  in 
foreign  aid.  which  adds  to  over 
$200,000,000  from  two  subcommittees 
not  even  included  in  the  President's 
proposals. 

DEPARTME.VT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  subcommittee 
which  I  chair,  the  Agriculture  Sub- 
committee, we  consider  this  a  good 
agreement,  and  I  urge  it  be  adopted. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  agree- 
ment, and  I  urge  it  be  adopted. 

The  President  proposed  30  rescissions 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to- 
taling $12,249,000. 

This  proposal  would  have  deleted 
funds  for  matters  approved  separately 
in  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  in 
the  regular  fiscal  year  1992  bill  and 
then  by  both  the  House  and  Senate 
when  the  conference  agreement  was  ap- 
proved. The  bill  was  then  signed  by  the 
President. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  indi- 
cated that  the  Department's  only  role 
in  these  rescissions  was  to  send  a  list 
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of  unobligated  items  to  0MB.  USDA 
testified  that  they  were  not  consulted 
on  the  merits  of  these  research  projects 
and  the  selection  of  items  to  be  pro- 
posed for  rescission  was  done  by  OMB. 
The  committee  s  hearing  records  m- 
clude  extensive  material  on  these  re- 
search projects,  including  peer  reviews 
on  some  of  the  construction  items  by 
USDA  teams  of  scientists  who  strongly 
supported  the  proposals. 

There  is  still  strong  support  for  these 
research  projects. 

However,  in  the  interest  of  reducing 
spending,  the  conferees  looked  to  those 
areas  where  money  is  no  longer  needed. 
The  Farmers  Home  Administration  tes- 


M:\  -J I.  nnrj 

tified  before  the  committee  earlier  this 
year  that  automated  data  processing 
erjuipment  procurement  and  travel  for 
related  training  have  slipped,  and  as  a 
result,  money  provided  for  those  pur- 
poses is  not  needed  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

For  fhat  reason,  the  conferees  re- 
duced those  FMHA  areas  by  S13.031.000. 
as  well  as  $1,349,000  for  four  projects 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees;  for  a  total 
of  $14,380,000  or  $2,131,000  more  than  the 
amount  proposed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  insert  a 
table  which  shows  the  details  of  the 
conference  agreement: 
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Propo**d 
FincittKyi* 


S*nK* 


Con*»<»oc« 


CoO*»f»fK« 

comparwj  wWi 
HouM 


Coo*»n»oc» 

eomp»f»d»*h 

S»n«l* 


TITLEI 
D6PARTMENT  OF  AGWCULTURE 


0«nc«  o(  PuWIc  Afl«lrt 

National  AgrtcuHurai  StatMic*  Safvtca 

Anifnal  and  Plant  MaaWi  Inapw^tkxi  S«fvtca: 

-62.000      ..... 

■-62.000 

■2,000.000      ..... 

-100,000        ... 

♦2.000.000 

-100  000 

■100.000      -. 
-531,000 
■1,125,000 

■3,242.000 

■1,443,000 
-500,000 

-849.000 
-500,000 

•318,000 
♦625,000       ... 

«9M.000 

BulldlnQt  and  fic.ilttM 

■7.910,000 
-797  000 

-500  000 

■462,000      ... 

-462,000       .. 

AflrtcutturJ  Mantling  Sarvica 

Farmar*  Horn*  Admlniitration: 

Salana*  and  axpansM  

-3,000,000      .... 

■►  3,000,000 

■10,031,000 

-8,031,000 

-13,031,000 

-3,000,000 

-7,000,000 

Total.  Title  1 

HaaciaaKxi  o(  bu<Jg«t  autfxxlty 

-12,249.000 

■12.249.000 

-13,036,000 

-14,380.000 

-2.131,000 

-1.344.000 

TITLE  II 

OEPARTME^^r  OF  COMMERCE 

National  Talacommunicationi  and  Intofmalton 
Adminiitration 
Public  talacommunlcation*  facHdlat,  planning  ana 

conitrvjction 

Economic  O»v»lopm»nt  AdmlnMration: 

Economic  d«w»topman(  ravo^/lng  fund 


Total,  Oapartmem  ol  Commerca 

DePAFTTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

kTimigralion  and  Naturalization  Sarvica: 

Immigration  amargancy  fund  .  

DEPAFTTMENT  OF  STATE 

Admmistration  of  Foreign  Affairi; 

Acqui»(1ion  and  maintenance  of  buikjings  at>foad 

FtELATED  AGENCIES 

Board  'or  iniemalional  Broadcasting 

Israel  relay  station 


■21.425.000 


-g  .200.000 


■3,000,000 
■3,000,000 


•4,877,000 
■3.000,000 


-21.425,000 


-7.677,000 


-9,200,000 


-6,000,000 


►  1,677,000 


■12.248.000 


4400  ooc 


-6.025.0OC 


■4.400,000 


-6,025.000 


■3.000.000 
•  6.200.000 
>  3.200.000 


-4  400,000 


•6.223.000 


-13,748,000 


-5,000,000  •►8,748.000  -5,000,000 


Total,  Title  II 

Rescission  of  budget  auinonty  ,. 

TITLE  III 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Military  perionriel 

Military  per^onrtel.  Army        


-21,425,000  -21.425,000  -21,448,000  -21,425,000 


MIUTARY 


■432,000 


♦  23,000 


Operation  and  Maintenance 

Operation  and  majntenanca,  Army 

Operation  and  maintenarKe,  Navy 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Manne  Corp* 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  Force 

OperalKKi  and  maintenarice.  Defense  agencies.. 


Total,  Operation  and  maintenance 


■92,850,000 

104,650,000 

■22,000,000 

■4.500,000 

■20,200,000 

-244.2<X,000 


-27,320,000 
■20.911,000 


■37,346,000 
-84,470,000 


■170,047,000 


■190,069,000 
169.882.000 


■189.950.000 
■260.321.000 


■810,242,000 


-263,922,000 

-268.091,000 

-7,166,000 

283,998.000 

-452.270.000 

-1.275.447.000 


-236.602,000 

■247,180.000 

-7,166,000 

246,652,000 

-367.800.000 


-73.833,000 
-98.209.000 

■7,186.000 
-94,048.000 
191,949,000 


-1,105,400.000 


-465.205,000 


Procurement 

Aircraft  procurement.  Army 

Missile  procurement.  Army 

Procurement  of  vneapons  and  iracxed  comtial 

chicles,  Army       

Procufemeni  of  ammunition.  Army 

Other  procurement.  Army 

Aircraft  procurement.  Navy 

Weapons  procurement.  Navy 

Shipbuilding  and  conversion,  Navy - 

Other  procurement.  Navy  

Procurenrient,  Marine  Corps 

Aircra/l  procurement.  Air  Force  

Missile  procurement.  Air  Force 

Other  procurement,  Air  Force  

Procurement,  Defense  agencies 

National  guard  arxj  reserve  equipment 


133  000  000 

-64,170.000      ... 

■24,100,000 

♦40,070,000 

■24,100.000 

■23,500,000      ... 

■50,000.000 
■46,300,000       . 
■8,200,000      , 

■13.800.000 
■257,000,000 

•9,700,000 
-207  000  000      ... 

■13,800,000 

548.900,000 
■l.OOC.OOO 

257,000,000 

•  46  300  000 

■1,300,000 

•6,900,000 

■1,300,000 

■285.000,000 

79,000,000 

■158.000,000 

-157,000,000 

■78,000.000 

•1,000,000 

■207,200,000 

■24,838,000 

-60,000.000 

175,638,000 

■150,800,000 

■115,638,000 

■3,004.000,000 

■1,869,600.000 

-875,500,000 

■1,450,000,000 

•419.600,000 

■574,500.000 

■246.700,000 

■202,153,000 

■299.200.000 

■589,653,000 

■387,500,000 

■290.453.000 

■46,700,000 

■54,700,000 

■55,000.000 

-41,500,000 

•13.200.000 

♦  13.500,000 

■16.012.000 

■1,000.000,000 

■517.112,000 

■501,100.000 

•482,888.000 

■244,067,000 

■528,500,000 

■570.615,000 

326,558.000 

-42,115,000 

143,324,000 

■168.200,000 

■119.024,000 

-24.300,000 

•48.178.000 

■154,800,000 
.1  r«i  fino  non 

13,900.000 

■52.700,000 
■45,000,000 

■10.700,000 

-  3,200,000 

•  42.000.000 

•  45,000,000 

Total.  Procurement  

Reaearch.  Development,  Teat,  and  Evaluation: 

Research,  development,  lest,  and  evaluation.  Army 
l^aearch,  development,  teat,  and  evaluation.  Navy 
Research,  dewlopn^ient.  te«l,  and  evaluation. 

Air  Force     

Heeaarch.  development,  teal,  and  evaluation. 

Defense  agencies 


Total,  Reaearch,  DevetopmenI,  Test,  and 
Evaluation  


Revofving  Management  Fur>d*: 

Pentj^on  reaenialion  malrtar»arx»  revolving  fund 

To«al,  Department  of  Detenaa 

RELATED  AGENOES 
InMUgence  Community  SUfl 


-5,678,900.000 

-106,200,000 
■140,600,000 

■378.900,000 

■456,900,000 

■1,062,600,000 


-7,006,700.000 


2.839.754.000 

■251,300,000 
-403,156,000 

-521,400.000 

-536,800.000 

■1,712,656,000 

■82,900.000 
-4,806,788,000 

-5,000,000 


-3,499,100,000 

■242,800.000 

-50,500,000 

-928,300.000 
■1,360,700,000 

■2,582.300,000 
-60,000.000 


-6,951,642,000 


-3,927.442.000 

-200,900.000 
-136.906.000 

■729.000,000 

■517,100.000 

■1,583.906.000 

■310,100.000 
■7.096,896.000 


1,087,688,000 

♦50,400,000 

♦  266,250,000 

■207,600.000 
•  19,700,000 

♦  128,750,000 

■227,200,000 
■2,291,106.000 


-428,342,000 

♦41,900,000 
-86.406,000 

•  199.300.000 

•  843,600,000 

•  908,304,000 

-250.100.000 
-145.253.000 

-900.000 
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P'OpO»»<3 


Co- 


LJr>»v»rsffy  f»»««fch  (ft^c     tOI) «....- „ 

Mu»*umt  i»#C     ■  021  

Tcjtai,   Tn\9  Hi 

f^»»c(»»KX'  o*  btidgaf  a.u^t^ofTy  

TTOEIV 

DfPARTMf  f^T  Of  Df  f^FNSf     OVIL 

Co<"p«  o' En^ine«r»     Cvi 

C<xi»tructK>n    g«rv«fai  ««... 

Opefaiion  and  maint»nar»c«   gof^wral „, , 

Ci«n«(ai  9np9r\»m%  , 

To<«i   C)epaTT^«'^-f  of  '>f*«nt«     r:Ml 

OfcPAR^Mf.ST  C>f   FStf*.' 

Genetfti  Science  aod  f^»»««fch  ActMties. 

Plan!  and  capilaJ  eqiiipment 

Depa/lrrientaJ  Adminnfat'On 

Ope' all ng  e«pen»e»  

'o(a)   Oeparlmeri!  jf  t  '^•'Cjy  

TiXat    ''ite  'V 

He»ci»s>on  of  btidqe*  a.jtho"i>    „ 

Funds  APPtof-'wiA^F  d  ^^^  ''<f  p'^e  sident 

Wuftiiatefal  Fconon^ic  Aftsi»iaf>ce 
Contrbutton  to  !he  interna!  onai  Oeveiopm^nf 

A»jocialion     Paid  m  capi'aJ  

Confnbul'on  to  the  mier  American  r>wvekipn-,e'  •  Boilli: 

inter  Amencan  investmen!  C^fpofaiitsn  ,.„.., 
Intemai^onai  o'ganval^ons  and  ;>'og'&rr-^ 

Biialerai  f  conomic  Assnta'^ce 

Reappfopnaf'on  (deobHyatoo   'eobitgationi  authority 

l»#c    5'  5)  ,.,..., 

Opefaling  expenje*  *of  the  Agency  *ot  international 

Development  , 

Development  as»t»Iance    t  conom.c  i^ptioil  fund , 

Economtc  support  'unci , 

Internationa;  'und  fo'    '^  and         „ , 

Assistance  'or  the  Phiiippmws 

Muttilate'Si  assistance   'utiafve  for  the  Phit'Dpinei  

Miirtary  Assis1ar.ce 

tntemationai  rr,,i.t«py  education  and  'faming     

Foretgn  military  ^nancmg  pfogran-  

Reapp'opnalion  jdeobiigatKin   reobiigation|  aulhortly 

isec    5i5i     f  o'eign  military  fmancng  

Special  defense  acquisition  furtd  :t  mitat-on  on 

oDtigalionsi  

Military  assistance  program         „ 

Foretgn  military  saies  '■■,.«!  'wn,-j     „...,.....«««.. 

Total,  Tili«  . 

F*e»ctssion  of  tH.d^Mf  a^..1hof'^y    

Dtt'AW'Mf  N'Of  THt  iMERHDH 

Naiionai  Park  5^fvice 

Operation  of  the  nationdi  oark  system 

National  recreat'on  and  p'eserval'on „ 

Const  ruCl'On  

urban  park  and  recieatiof  f^rnj 

TotaJ    National  '-^ai*  '--.e'-vice    

Hureau  o'  W.nes 

Wines  and  mmerais         .,.„ 

Bureau  o*  Indian  Affai's 

Opefation  at  ifxlian  programs ..„ 

Construe!  :on  ^ 

Total,  Bureau  o*  ndian  A**aii's  „.. , 

''otaj,  Oepartm«ni  o*  ""^e   ntenor       

DePARTMENTc>   AGRICULTURE 

f  ores*  Service 

State  and  prfvate  forwsi'y  

D€.PARTMf  N^  Of   FNt.  F^it- 
f^ossii  energy  fe»ea/c'^  and  fi«vetopmer>i         

Total,  Tftia  VI 

Rft»ci»SK>n  o*  budget  autnofty       


-7,0OS,700.0OC 


-4,810,^86,000 


-i!>5  900  OOO 
•  ■   3^  300 


J.obn  Aev  30C 


compared  ifi^h 
ServAtfl 


■  105.900.000 
•  n. 350.000 


'  JtJ^  305  DOC 


2.2fteeoe,ooo 


■3.000  OOC 

VX  OOC 
■)OC  30C 

3  OCC  CXM      .... 
'  J5C  000       .... 

•  3,000.000 

-l.iSC  XX. 

*  1  350  OOO 

•soo.ooo 





5OC.000 

-4.300,000 

■«.350  000 

-000,000     .. 

•  3  850  000 

-                           .—         

3  aso  000 

J  3f)C  OOC 
500  OOC 

3,65C.00C 

™... 

-aoo.ooo    ..... 

„ 

.„„.. 

MO. OOC 

•3,MO,000     

— 



3,850,000 



-4,380,000 

-4,300.000 

-4,300,000 

■4,300,000     .. 

.... 

■32.500.000 

3?  500  OCC 

4  OOC  OOC 
lOC.OOO 

3?  50C  OOC 

4  OOC  OOC 
■100  OOC 

-6.3?C  000 

64  064 
X  OOC  OOC 
-1.100,000 

?  OOC, OOC       

■2.CX».000 
100.000 

~. 

■6.320,000       .. 

•40.975 

30  X)C  OOC 

?30'9 

-1.100,000     ... 

10.000.000      ... 

-20.000.000 

■i,a3Si0oo 
•aa,oi8,oao 

'.-OOCDOC 

(  *C  000  OOOl 
1  675C  0001 
1  b.'bO.OOOl 

•  -c, OOC, OCX: 

-20.000.000 

'  9?5  -OOC 

4  '  'XXC 

10. OOC  OOC 

(-40.000  0001 
(-6,750  0001 
(•5.760.0001 

?<3  000  OOC         ... 

POOOC 

•9,000  000 

•06,100,000 

-10,000,000 

8  065  OOC 

(-40.000.000) 

6  '50,0001      '''" 
1  5  760.000)      ,..„ 

-110,005,970 

-147,004,004 

-153,100,064 

-43.043.07B 

-5.900.000 

-1.075.000 
-7,700,000 


-0.075,000 


5,ft80  000 
8  59J  000 

•14,473,000 


•24,148.000 


-24.280,500 


-987,000 
-18.070,000 


-20.007.000 


-8  593  Oa, 
-8  59.1  OOC 


•28,65C  OOC 




4  93' 

■  000 

4  93' 

■  OOC 

9a7  OOC 

5  89- 

000 

5891' 

OOC 

•11.821,000 

■067,000 
-1,145,000 


■f  17  925,000 


-2,132.000 


•H7,9?5.00C 


687.000 

'.145. OOC 

•  4  937.000 

•2  806  000 


•5.8S7.000 


■t  2.696.000 


•5.807.000 


♦  2.886.000 


-0.010.000 


■H9634  (xe 


■?,8O6.0O0 


■144.000 


-144.900 


•144,000 


+  000 
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AdTiinWrnlKxi  fo(  ChlWr»n  and  FamiliM 
,_OK  tncomt  •nvrgy  aaslslanc*  program.. 

n«rug**  and  antrant  a»aiHar>c«  

Community  Mrvic«t  block  grant 

Human  <J»y»lopm«n!  tarvicai 


To(a].  AdminrXralKxi  lo'  Children  and  Families 


Total,  D»partm«n1  ol  Health  and  Human  Servces 
OePARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


Compentalory  education  fof  the  diaadvantagad .... 

impACt  aid  

VocalionaJ  and  adult  education 

Student  financial  aasiitance  

Highef  education  

Educalton  reeea/ch.  ttatistics.  and  improvement.... 


Total,  Department  of  Education    . 

Total.  Title  1/11 

Reeciaaion  ol  budget  authorrty . 


TITLE  i/lll 
SENATE 
SaJanes  and  Expenses 
OffKiaJ  mail  coat! 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Salanes  and  Expenses 
Official  mail  coats  


Total.  Trtie  Vlll 

FWiCission  of  budget  authorTty. 


TITLE  IX 
MILITAFTY  CONSTFIUCTION 


Military  construction.  Army      

Military  construction.  Naw 

Military  construction.  Air  Force 

Military  construction.  Defense  agencies   

Military  constnjction,  Army  National  Guard 

Military  construction.  Air  National  Guard 

Military  construction.  Army  Fleaenfe 

Military  construction.  Naval  Fte»en« 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Infrastructure 

Total.  Title  IX 

Rescission  o*  budget  authortty 


TiTLfX 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Federal  Railroad  Administration: 

Local  rail  freight  aasistance 

Federal  Highway  Administration: 

Bridges  on  Federal  dams 

Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration: 

Research,  irainmg.  ar>d  human  resources 


Ta4al.  Title  X. 

Ftaacission  ol  budget  authority .. 

TTTLEXI 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING 
AND  URBAN  DEVELOf^ENT 

Housing  Programs: 

Homao»»r)efsMp  arid  opportunity  for  people 

•verywfiere  grants  (HOPE  grants) 

HOME  inv»«lment  p«rtn«(»hip«  program 

Annual  contnlxjilons  lor  aasiHad  housing 

Flexible  subaidy  fund 

Raaearch  and  technology 


Total.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 


Propoaed 
F)escissK>ns 


TTTLE  \n\ 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Employment  and  Training  Adminlatralion 

Stale  unemployment  insurance  and  employmenl 
senlce  operations 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVCES 

Public  Health  Service 

Salaries  arxj  eitpenees/ Evaluations 

Health  Raaources  and  Services  Administration: 

Health  resources  and  services ~.. 

Centers  for  Dissaas  Control  

National  Inalltutes  of  Health 

Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administration.. 
Health  Care  Financing  Admlnislration: 

Program  nianagement 


-25.000.000 


-25,000.000 


-9.050.000 
17.400.000 
-6,000,000 
48.000,000 

-16.565.000 

-XI6.000 

■2.749,000 

-36.000,000 


•136,070,000 


9,880.000 


-8.880.000 


■570,980,100 

■25,000,000 

■400.000 


■508.380,100 


House 


Senate 


Conference 


Conference 
compared  iMIh 


Conference 

comparad  «^ 

Senate 


-125.000 


■7.000.000 

1,250,000 
-1.340,000 
-5,750,000 

-1,641.000 


■4.056,000 

-1.186,000 

■291,000 

•250,000 


■5,783,000 


■22,744,000 


•1.520,000 

-20.000 

-600,000 

-620.000 

-240.000 

-10.000 


■3,010,000 


-25.879,000 


•20,000,000 


•20,000,000 


-17,850,000 

-10,500,000 

-17,970,000 

-56,100.000 

4.861.000 

-306.0CO 

-2,749.000 

10.900,000 

•14,834,000 


•136,070,000 


-5.000.000 
•5,000.000 


•10,000,000 


•14.400,000 

•61,500,000 

•500,400.000 

-11,700,000 


-567.000.000 


•15.000.000 


385.000 
-8.000,000 


•23,365,000 


2.000.000 


•2,000,000 


25.365,000 


-20.000  000 


•20.000,000 


14.050.000 
12.000.000 

-3. 320. OOC 
24.600.000 

-2,772  000 
-306.000 

-10,900.000 
-68.200.000 


-136,148,000 


-0.880.000 


-0,880.000 


•743.000.000 


•743,000,000 


-82,000 


•63.000 


-14.500.000 

-625.000 

-670.000 

-3.058.000 

-821.000 

-4,000.000 


-7,500,000 

-826,000 

-670,000 

-2.802,000 

•  820,000 

•4,000,000 


•125.000 


■125,000 


•23,798.000 


-2.505.000 


-26.366.000 
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Mr.  MCDADE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  .yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
fiscal  year  1992  rescission  bill  num- 
bered H.R.  4990. 

The  conference  report  that  we  brin^ 
to  the  House  represents  what  must  be 
the  largest  piece  of  deficit  reduction 
legrislation  passed  by  the  House  in  this 
session  of  Congress  from  any  commit- 
tee of  Congress.  It  provides  that  $8.2 
billion  in  funds  previously  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  and  signed  into 
law  by  the  President  will  not  be  spent. 
That  figure.  $8.2  billion,  is  some  $2.4 
billion  larger  than  the  bill  that  passed 
the  House  on  May  7  by  a  vote  of  412  to 
2. 

The  major  reason  for  that  difference. 
Mr  Speaker,  is  because  the  House  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  consider 
the  fourth  rescission  package  which 
was  sent  up  by  the  President  on  April 
9th,  while  the  Senate  did  consider  that 
additional  $2.2  billion  proposal.  So  in 
conference  we  set  the  goal  of  reaching 
the  higher  savings  that  had  been  ad- 
dressed by  the  Senate 

That  was  the  good  news  about  the 
Senate  bill.  Mr.  Speaker.  The  bad  news 
was  that  it  included  a  number  of  Items 
that  put  their  version  of  the  bill  m 
danger,  indeed,  of  certain  veto. 

I  believe  we  have  come  up  with  a  con- 
ference report.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  has 
the  best  of  both  worlds,  the  Senate  s 
higher  amount  of  the  rescissions,  $8.2 
billion,  actually  $308  million  higher 
than  requested  by  the  President,  and  a 
bill  that  can,  and  in  my  view  should,  be 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 


I  think  everyone  knows  by  now  by  far 
the  largest  amount  of  rescissions  in  the 
bill  are  in  the  area  of  defense:  $7  2  bil- 
lion out  of  the  total  of  $8.4  billion  or  86 
percent  of  this  rescission  is  coming 
from  the  Defense  Department  ac- 
counts. And  within  these  rescissions 
are  three  major  issues  that  deal  with 
the  future  of  defense  structure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  is  the  Seawolf 
submarine.  The  President  proposed 
canceling  funds  for  both  the  second  and 
the  third  submarine.  In  the  House,  we 
went  along  with  cutting  the  third  but 
permitted  the  second  to  go  forward  as 
an  option  because  of  the  sizable  sunk 
costs  already  made  in  getting  to  the 
point  where  we  are  now.  The  Senate  re- 
jected any  Seawolf  rescission. 

The  conference  report,  Mr  Speaker, 
comes  down  on  the  House  side  Funding 
for  the  second  boat  was  preserved,  but 
we  cut  funds  associated  with  the  third 
boat  by  $1.2  billion,  preventing  it  from 
going  forward  In  my  judgment.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  never  will  go  forward.  That 
is  my  own  personal  opinion. 

We  set  up  a  pool  of  money  amounting 
to  $540  million  available  to  Secretary 
Cheney  to  use  at  his  discretion  to  go 
ahead  with  the  third  boat,  if  he  choos- 
es, to  restart  the  Los  Angeles  class  688 
line,  or  to  take  an.v  action  useful  to 
preserve  the  industrial  base  in  the  sub- 
marine community.  And  as  we  all 
know,  that  industrial  base  is  razor 
thin 

This  provides  the  Navy  and  the  Na- 
tion with  some  options  to  address  the 
industrial  base  in  the  submarine  com- 
munity without  forcing  the  construc- 
tion of  a  third  Seawolf. 

The  second  major  issue.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  dealt  with  involved  the  strate- 
gic defense  initiative.  As  we  went  to 
conference,  the  Senate  proposed  a  cut 


of  $1.3  billion,  or  nearly  30  percent  of 
the  program,  and  they  took  that 
money  and  applied  it  to  pay  for  their 
version,  that  is  the  third  Seawolf,  even 
though  it  was  clear  to  everybody  that 
was  absolutely  going  to  be  vetoed. 

In  conference.  Mr.  .Speaker,  we  got 
back  to  a  level  of  $200  million,  a  cut 
that  many  of  us  find  difficult,  but  I  do 
need  to  say  as  we  try  to  move  this  bill 
and  get  it  to  the  President  where  he 
can  sign  it.  that  is  less  than  a  5-percent 
cut  from  the  current  level.  And  in  the 
context  of  a  $7  hilljon  rescission  pack- 
age, we  can  ju.stifiably  say  that  the 
House  position  prevailed 

The  third  issue  that  was  involved, 
Mr  Speaker,  was  the  Senates  proposal 
for  a  $1  billion  cut  in  B-2  funding,  the 
money  for  the  16th  bomber  that  we  pro- 
vided in  the  fiscal  year  1992  defense  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  the  conferees  on 
the  Senate  side  were  very  insistent  on 
this.  We  settled  out  at  a  $500  million 
cut.  But  I  want  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues, the  remaining  $500  million  will 
be  adequate  to  buy  the  16th  bomber 
That  will  enable  us  in  our  1993  appro- 
priations bill  to  proceed  in  a  way  which 
will  support  the  agreements  made  in 
the  House  Services  Committee  position 
to  complete  production  of  the  program 
this  year  at  a  total  number  of  20  B  2's 

Mr.  Speaker,  outside  of  defense,  the 
President  proposed  rescissions  affect- 
ing eight  of  the  other  subcommittees 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
each  subcommittee,  each  of  them,  all 
eight  in  this  conference  report  have 
agreed  to  rescissions  that  at  least 
equal  and  in  some  cases  exceed  the 
amount  proposed  by  the  President. 
Two  subcommittees.  Mr.  Speaker,  pro- 
posed savings  that  had  not  been  re- 
quested at  all. 


The  Legislative  Subcommittee  re 
tamed  the  $20  million  in  savings  from 
Senate  mailing  costs.  The  Foreign  Op- 
erati(,>ns  .Subcommittee  increased  it.'^ 
package  of  rescissions  from  $110  mil- 
lion when  the  bill  passed  the  House  to 
$165  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  House  agreed 
to  a  conference  on  this  bill.  I  offered  a 
motion  to  instruct  the  House  conferees 
to  go  along  with  the  .Senate  in  address- 
ing an  additional  $2  2  billion  m  rescis- 
sions, proposals  that  had  not  been  con- 
sidered, but  m  the  process  to  correct 
those  Senate  actions  which  were  clear- 
ly going  to  result  in  a  veto  of  the  bill. 
It  was  passed  unanimously  in  the 
House  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

Maximum  savings  and  a  signable  bill, 
that  was  our  objective,  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  IS  what  we  set  out  to  do  and  that, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  where  we  have  ended 
up-  maximum  savings  and  a  signable 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  M.\c»TLEY].  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  .•\rmed  Services, 

Mr  MACHTLEY  Mr,  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  support  his  rescission  package,  and  I 
also  rise  to  commend  both  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  Republicans  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  particularly  the  Defense 
.Subcommittee  on  doing  what  I  think  is 
a  remarkable  job  in  trying  to  figure 
out  how  we  reduce  our  spending.  I 
think  we  should  have  more  debates  m 
th■.^  House  on  how  we  cut  spending.  At 
a  t:me  when  we  have  a  $400  billion  defi- 
cit, it  is  essential  that  we  tell  the 
American  people  we  are  interested  in 
reducing  our  cumulative  debt. 

This  bill,  which  cuts  $8.2  billion  I 
think  is  fair.  And  I  have  a  particular 
interest  in  making  sure  that  we  main- 
tain our  superiority  in  undersea  war- 
fare 

While  this  bill  has  only  one  Seawnli 
in  It,  I  think  it  is  reasonable,  and  I 
think  it  is  important,  and  I  think  it 
tells  not  only  our  Nation  but  other  na- 
tions that  we  will  maintain  a  strong 
defense  in  the  area  of  undersea  warfare. 
The  Seawolf  submarine  is  a  good  weap- 
ons platform,  I  think  it  is  well  de- 
signed, and  It  should  in  fact  continue 
so  that  we  have  an  industrial  base  woi- 
thy  of  further  submarine  construction 
possibilities, 

Mr  .Speaker.  I  think  this  is  a  good 
bill  I  would  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  support  it. 

.■\gain.  I  commend  the  chairmen  of 
both  the  rommittee  and  the  suti- 
committee  for  their  excellent  work 
This  IS  a  bill  I  think  that  can  and 
should  lit-  signed  by  the  President,  and 
I  think  it  speaks  well  for  the  efforts 
that  the  committee  went  through 

Mr,  McDADE.  .Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr    Myers],  the  ranking  member  on 


the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Water  Development. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
the  time.  I  believe  this  is  the  largest 
rescission  bill  we  have  ever  had  before 
this  body,  at  least  in  the  years  I  have 
been  here  this  is  the  largest  rescission. 
And  I  am  quite  certain  we  are  going  to 
be  given  the  opportunity  in  the  future 
to  vote  on  other  rescissions. 

Earlier  m  the  discussions  during  de- 
bate on  the  rule  there  were  those  who 
were  critical  because  we  had  not  in- 
cluded everything  that  the  President 
had  sent  down  in  the  messages  he  sent. 
and  that  we  had  added  our  own.  and 
that  we  should  combine  both  of  them 
and  put  his  rescissions  along  with  ours. 
Well.  Mr,  .Speaker,  m  the  .years  I  have 
been  here  we  have  always  had  dif- 
ferences with  the  executive  and  the  ex- 
ecutive has  had  differences  with  us. 
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Then  you  resolve  the  differences. 
That  is  what  the  conference  was  all 
about.  That  is  what  this  meeting  was 
all  about  and  the  hearings  we  had  in 
the  various  committees  of  the  appro- 
priation. 

Our  priorities  are  quite  different 
than  the  Presidents,  and  his  are  quite 
different  than  ours,  but  the  important 
thing  is  that  we  get  together. 

This  bill  would  cut  $308  million  more 
than  the  President  requested,  and  that 
IS  the  bottom  line.  That  is  what  every- 
one should  be  concerned  with,  not  be- 
cause we  did  not  include  every  item 
that  the  President  recommended,  nor 
does  the  President  probabl.v  like  some 
of  the  things  that  we  have  reduced. 

But.  Mr  Speaker,  this  is  the  way  leg- 
islation works.  This  is  the  way  this 
body  works.  This  is  the  wa,v  that  Gov- 
ernment should  work. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  we  will  be  given 
more  opportunity  in  the  future  to  co- 
operate with  the  President.  This  com- 
mittee has  certainly  made  every  effort 
to  cooperate  with  the  President,  but.  in 
our  judgment,  from  the  hearings  that 
the  various  committees  had.  our  bill 
does  a  better  job  in  providing  the  needs 
for  our  country  and  providing  the  cuts 
we  all  recognize  we  must  make. 

I  hope  every  Member  can  support  this 
rescission  bill.  It  is  a  irood  bill  deserv- 
ing of  our  suppoi  I. 

Mr.  McDADE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hergeh]. 

Mr.  HERGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  conference  report 
which  would  save  $8.2  billion  and  elimi- 
nate a  number  of  lower  priority  spend- 
ing items. 

I  regret,  however,  that  this  legisla- 
tion misses  an  opportunity  to  save 
even  more  money  by  eliminating  fund- 
ing for  dozens  of  lower  priority  spend- 
ing programs  cited  by  President  Bush, 

While  battling  a  nearly  $400  billion 
deficit,  we  are  still  funding  celery  and 
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asparagus  research,  mink  reproduction, 
low-bush  blueberry  studies,  and  a  host 
of  other  pork  barrel  projects. 

Moreover,  we  are  agreeing  to  buy  a  $2 
billion  submarine  that  President  Bush. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Cheney,  and  Joint 
Chief  of  Staff  General  Powell  say  we  do 
not  even  need.  We  are  doing  this  at  the 
same  time  that  we  are  planning  on  add- 
ing nearly  another  billion  dollars  to 
the  deficit  with  passage  of  legislation 
to  provide  relief  to  Los  .'\neeles  and 
Chicago. 

Given  this  legislation  was  exempt 
from  the  budget  agreement  targets  be- 
cause it  was  declared  an  emergency, 
should  we  not  at  least  make  the  effort 
here  today  m  the  rescission  package  to 
offset  this  new  spending'^  Certainly, 
saving  SB. 2  billion  ;s  a  great  achieve- 
ment. Saving  $9.2  billion  would  have 
been  even  a  better  one. 

It  is  regrettable  that  we  did  not  take 
the  opportunit.v  to  do  that  here  today. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentlemian  yield"' 

Mr.  HERGER.  T  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  comments 
about  the  submarine,  but  I  have  to 
point  out  that  the  committee  looked 
long  and  hard  at  this.  and.  frankly,  we 
are  going  to  have  the  second  Seawolf 
submarine  for  almost  the  same  dollars 
that  it  would  cost  to  terminate  that 
program.  So  I  think  we  are  getting 
more  for  the  money  rather  than  :ust 
spending  it  on  termination  costs. 

Mr.  HERGER.  Reclaiming  my  time.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

.Again.  I  was  just  putting  in  the  per- 
spective of  the  fact  that  we  do  have  a 
major  deficit,  that  the  President  felt 
we  did  not  need  that.  I  think  we  should 
consider  all  of  that  when  we  make  our 
decision. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  N.'^TCH- 
ER].  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ihank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  excellent  re- 
scission bill,  and  we  recommend  it  to 
the  House. 

As  the  Members  will  recall,  when  we 
had  the  rescissions  bill.  H.R.  4990.  be- 
fore the  House,  we  had  the  request 
from  the  President  for  $5,662,972,690.  We 
brought  that  am.ount  up.  you  will  re- 
call, to  over  $141  m,ii;ion  above  the 
President's  request. 

At  that  time  we  had  nine  subcommit- 
tees considering  the  rescission  requests 
sent  to  us  by  the  President  on  March 
10.  March  20,  and  also  April  8. 

The  subcommittees  on  foreign  aid 
and  the  legislative  branch  rec- 
ommended rescission  in  their  areas  not 
requested  by  the  President.  The  rescis- 
sion bill  which  passed  the  House  in- 
volved 11  subcommittees  and  totaled 
$5,804,621,975.  or  $142  million  more  than 
requested  by  the  President 
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Under  the  able  leadership  of  our 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr  WHI'ITKNI.  and  under  the 
able  leadershiD  of  our  Iru-nil  on  the  mi- 
nority side,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  McDade),  we  met  five 
times  in  conference  with  the  other 
body  Now  we  bring  out  a  conference 
report  which  we  are  now  presenting  to 
the  House  that  brings  the  total  up.  as 
far  as  the  amount  of  the  rescissions,  to 
$8. 158.305.054. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  $2.:iW.683,079  over 
the  House  passed  bill  This  is  prin- 
cipally because  of  the  additional  rescis- 
sions requested  for  Defense  on  April  9. 
These  were  acted  on  by  the  Senate  and 
in  conference  As  our  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Myeks).  pointed  out,  this  is.  as  a 
pure  rescissions  bill,  the  largest  indi- 
vidual rescission  hill  that  we  have  had 
since  the  Budget  Act  of  1974  was 
passed . 

In  1981  we  merged  a  supplemental 
with  a  rescissions  bill  bringing  the 
amount  in  that  bill  higher  than  this, 
but  as  far  as  a  pure  rescission  bill  is 
concerned,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
Is  correct. 

The  conferees  reached  agreement  on 
the  title  of  the  rescission  bill  relating 
to  the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  Education 
The  amount  of  fiscal  year  1992  funding 
rescinded  totals  $26,366,000.  which  is 
$1.366. 000  above  the  amount  proposed  to 
be  rescinded  by  the  President.  The  re- 
scission is  comprised  of  the  following; 
$7,000,000  in  reduced  personnel  com- 
pensation and  benefits  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  related  to  staffing  lev- 
els in  excess  of  those  in  the  1992  re- 
quest; $6,683,000  from  a  one-half  of  1 
percent  reduction  in  delayed  funding 
that  would  otherwise  become  available 
on  September  30.  1992.  Certain  pro- 
grams such  as  energy  assistance  grants 
are  e.xempted  from  this  rescission; 
$1,000,000  for  vocational  education 
choice  demonstration  projects; 

$7,500,000  in  Public  Health  Service  eval- 
uation funding;  $4.0(X),000  in  contin- 
gency funding  for  administration  of  the 
Medicare  Program;  and  $183,000  of  fund- 
ing for  the  National  Institute  of  Dental 
Research. 

Further  information  about  these  re- 
scissions is  available  in  the  documents 
accompan.ving  the  conference  agree- 
ment and  the  House  and  Senate  bills  I 
would  like,  however,  to  clarify  one 
issue  with  regard  to  the  rescission  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Dental  Re- 
search This  provision,  which  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  is  not  intended  to 
require  the  termination  of  any  specific 
research  grant  or  to  interfere  with  the 
normal  process  of  scientific  peer  review 
in  selecting  grants  In  biomedical  re- 
search. Congress  has  traditionally 
identified  particular  research  areas  as 
having  high  or  low  priority,  but  has 
not  felt  it  appropriate  to  recommend 
approval     or     disapproval     of    specific 


grants  These  decisions  should  be  left 
entirely  to  the  scientific  peer  review 
process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten), 
and  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  BVRD],  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  the  other  side, 
together  with  the  conferees,  have 
brought  out  a  good  rescissions  bill,  and 
I  want  to  thank  my  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten], 
not  only.  Mr  Speaker,  for  his  able 
leadership  on  this  bill  but  for  all  of  the 
bills  that  he  has  been  in  charge  of  since 
he  has  been  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee. 

One  of  the  nicest  things  that  has  hap- 
pened to  me  since  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  is  the  opportunity  that 
I  have  had  to  serve  with  my  friend. 
J.AMIE  Whitten,  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  same  applies 
to  my  friend,  Joe  McD.MjE. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill.  We 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  rescission 
bill. 

Mr.  McDADK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
about  to  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time.  However,  noticing  the  gentleman 
who  is  presiding  over  the  House  today, 
we  have  been  well  aware  of  his  strong 
interest  through  the  years  in  the 
Guard  Reserve.  I  just  want  to  point  out 
to  the  Members  of  the  body  that  under 
the  leadeiship  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  the  House  overwhelmingly 
provided  about  $1  billion  for  equipment 
for  our  citizen  soldiers,  and  that  is  not 
rescinded.  I  knew  the  gentleman  would 
be  interested  in  it  We  commend  him 
and  thank  him  for  his  work. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  hack  the  balance 
of  my  I  inv 

Mr,  VENTO  Mr  Speaker,  i  will  vote  (or  the 
conference  report  to  accompany  H  R.  4490. 
but  I  am  disappointed  that  it  does  not  cut 
spending  as  much  as  it  should. 

In  particular,  I  regret  that  the  conferees  lost 
the  opportunity  to  save  Si 5  million  in  unneces- 
sary spending  for  several  projects  related  to 
the  National  Park  Service  and  public  lands. 

The  original  House-passed  bill  would  have 
rescinded  S7  7  million  for  engineering  and 
construction  work  on  the  Burr  Trail,  in  Utah 
Funds  for  the  project  were  included  in  the  fis- 
cal year  198/  appropriations  bill.  sub|ecl  to 
authorization.  In  the  6  years  since,  no  legisla- 
tion has  tieen  introduced  to  authorize  this 
proiect  and  neither  the  House  or  Senate  has 
considered  an  authorization  measure  involving 
this  project.  The  fact  that  the  Congress  has 
not  authorized  this  project  speaks  volumes  as 
to  Its  merits  This  is  a  highly  controversial 
project  and  one  that  certainly  is  not  a  priority 
in  this  time  of  recession  and  deficits  Unfortu- 
nately, the  conferees  have  dropped  this  re- 
scission from  the  conference  report  brought 
tiefore  the  House 

The  conferees  also  removed  a  S7  7  million 
rescission  related  to  several  New  Jersey  his- 
tory projects  This  rescission  was  m  txDth  the 
Presidents  package  and  the  original  House- 
passeO  bill  I  strongly  believe  in  preserving  our 
Nation's  historical  resources,  but  I  don't  be- 


lieve that  these  special  interest  projects  are 
needed  now  or  are  even  an  appropriate  way 
to  accomplish  that  goal 

These  non-Federal  New  Jersey  fxojects  are 
being  funded  with  National  ParV  Service  con- 
struction money  The  projects  include  activities 
that  are  neither  construction  nor  within  the 
mission  of  the  National  ParV  Service,  espe- 
cially in  a  time  when  our  national  treasures 
such  as  Independence  Hall  need  help  so  des- 
perately 

We  should  be  rescinding  both  the  Burr  Trail 
and  the  New  Jersey  money,  especially  since 
neither  of  these  projects  were  ever  considered 
in  the  normal  legislative  process,  with  public 
review  and  debate,  nor  did  they  receive  the 
kind  of  thorough  scrutiny  needed  tjefore  we 
spend  millions  in  taxpayer  dollars 

Ms  SNOWE  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  of  H  R  4990 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  vote  lor  legisla- 
tion which  will  cut  spending  and  thereby  re- 
duce the  Federal  deficit 

I  am  also  grateful  that  funding  tor  two  wor- 
thy programs  which  were  cut  m  the  House 
package,  low-income  home  energy  assistance 
[LIHEAP]  and  lowbush  blueberry  research, 
has  been  restored  When  I  learned  that  these 
two  Items  were  included  in  the  House  pack- 
age. I  knew  that  programs  were  not  chosen 
for  cuts  based  on  their  relative  advantages 
and  disadvantages  Even  though  there  are  a 
multitude  of  wasteful  programs  that  should  be 
cut,  partisan  politics  put  LIHEAP  and  lowbush 
blueberry  research  in  the  rescission  package 

Still.  I  reluctantly  voted  for  the  package  be- 
cause of  my  strong  convictions  about  reducing 
spending.  I  am  pleased,  however,  that  the 
conferees  have  put  aside  politics  as  usual  and 
have  restored  funding  for  these  two  excellent 
programs 

LIHEAP  IS  critically  important  to  my  constitu- 
ents in  Maine  This  program  provides  assist- 
ance to  low-income  families  for  their  home  en- 
ergy bills  In  Maine,  where  temperatures  can 
drop  several  degrees  below  zero,  this  program 
IS  vital,  and  not  a  luxury  to  be  cut  wantonly 

LIHEAP  has  been  cut  drastically,  however. 
Over  the  past  3  years  it  has  been  cut  from 
S1  6  billion,  to  Si  1  billion,  and  in  his  fiscal 
year  1993  budget  proposal,  the  President  has 
proposed  delaying  the  release  of  S800  million 
until  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year,  leaving 
only  S300  million  for  families  to  make  it 
ttirough  the  long  winters  of  the  North  On  top 
of  these  cuts,  a  rescission  of  another  S4  mil- 
lion would  have  been  unbearable 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  demands  upon 
this  program  are  great.  Over  the  last  few 
weeks  I  have  received  several  calls  about  this 
program  from  desperate  people  asking  if  more 
funds  would  be  available  Funds  have  tieen 
exhausted  and  the  State  of  Maine  has  had  to 
borrow  money  in  order  to  meet  their  needs. 
Oil  dealers  and  utilities  have  extended  credit 
tieyond  their  limits 

Therefore.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this 
program  was  taken  out  of  the  rescission  pack- 
age and  the  State  will  at  least  receive  the  full 
amount  due  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year 

A  cancellation  of  funds  for  lowbusn  blue- 
t)erry  research  was  another  unwise  decision. 
Funding  this  research  is  a  good  investment  for 
our  Government.  It  aids  an  industry  that  is 
constantly  growing,  providing  jobs  to  an  area 


with  longstanding  economic  difficulties.  The  in- 
dustry has  grown  from  a  S24  million  industry 
in  1980  to  a  S86  million  industry  in  1990.  This 
grov^h  IS  directly  correlated  to  the  research 
done  at  the  Maine  Agncultural  Experiment 
Station 

Lowbush,  or  wild,  blueberries  account  for 
atxiut  half  of  the  North  American  supply.  The 
Federal  Government  funds  wild  blueberry  re- 
search for  approximately  S200,000.  Research 
on  highbush  tjernes,  which  account  lor  the 
other  half  of  the  North  American  supply,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  funded  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  about  a  level  of  Si  million  per 
year.  It  is  c'ear  to  me  which  program  has 
given  us  more  tor  our  money 

This  research  has  also  t>een  spared  from 
the  ax  of  partisan  politics  I  am  glad  that  the 
conferees  have  worked  together  to  cut  pro- 
grams that  deserve  to  be  cut,  such  as  unnec- 
essary defense  programs,  and  have  saved 
worthy  programs  like  LIHEAP  and  lowbush 
bluet)erry  research.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  conference  report  and  save  the 
taxpayers  money  while  cutting  wasteful  pro- 
grams. 

Mr  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Id  like  to  make 
a  lew  comments  on  the  Defense  chapter  of 
this  rescission  conference  report 

The  details  of  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions are  in  the  report  accompanying  this  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  always  a  lot  of  talk  in 
this  town  about  doing  something  about  the 
Federal  deficit,  but  all  too  often  there  isn't 
much  action. 

This  bill  IS  an  opportunity  for  all  the  Mem- 
t)ers  of  the  House  to  take  positive  action  to 
lower  Federal  spending. 

This  bill,  which  rescinds  S7.1  billion  of  funds 
previously  appropriated  for  Defense  programs. 
IS  in  recognition  of  the  changing  nature  of  the 
threats  that  America  faces  m  the  international 
arena. 

The  Defense  portion  of  this  bill  rescinds 
S7  097  billion  which  compares  to  S7.069  billion 
rescinded  in  the  Senate  bill  and  S4.81 1  re- 
scinded in  the  House  bill.  Keep  in  mind,  the 
House  bill  was  considered  excluding  the  April 
9  rescission  package  of  S2  2  billion  because 
of  Its  late  submission. 

The  recommendations  contained  m  the  De- 
fense portion  of  this  conference  report  re- 
scinds almost  $100  million  more  than  the  total 
requested  by  the  administration. 

In  terms  of  the  overall  Defense  chapter  in 
this  bill,  the  committee  agreed  with  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  funds  requested  for  rescis- 
sion by  the  Pentagon,  and  the  committee  pro- 
vided alternative  rescission  for  the  rest. 

The  alternative  rescissions  recommended 
by  the  committee  are  in  a  wide  variety  of  pro- 
grams and  are  recommended  for  rescission 
for  a  vanety  of  reasons  including  Unobligated 
balances;  low  priority;  poor  execution;  and 
lack  of  support  from  the  Otiice  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

The  bill  before  you  does  not  recommend  re- 
scinding all  of  the  funds  requested  for  rescis- 
sion regarding  the  Seakvo// submarine 

The  bill  preserves  the  option  of  procuring 
two  Seawolf  submarines  as  opposed  to  one 
recommended  by  the  DOD 

If  we  rescinded  funds  for  the  second 
Seawolt  submanne.   a  total   of  S918   million 


would   have  been  expended  and   we  would 
have  nothing  to  show  for  it. 

Some  of  the  highlights  of  the  conference 
agreement  follow;  rescinds  S300  million  for  the 
small  ICBM;  rescirxJs  Si  billion  in  excess  in- 
ventories; rescinds  S300  million  for  the  AOE 
but  preserves  S200  million  for  advance  pro- 
curement to  build  the  AOE  fast  combat  sup- 
port ship;  rescinds  S500  million  for  the  B-2 
aircraft  program.  This  will  still  allow  the  pro- 
duction of  the  16  aircraft — S1  billion  is  prohit>- 
ited  from  obligation  until  very  important  objec- 
tives are  met  and  these  conditions  are  not  es- 
timated to  be  met  until  June,  1993;  rescinds 
SI. 3  billion  for  the  SSN-21— Sea wo/^,  rescinds 
S334  million  for  the  advanced  cruise  missile; 
rescinds  S220  million  for  SDI.  The  Senate  pro- 
posed to  rescind  Si. 3  billion  in  their  version  of 
the  bill;  and  rescinds  S230  million  in  the  De- 
fense stockpile  fund.  These  funds  are  unobli- 
gated balances  in  that  fund 

Mr.    Speaker,    in   conclusion,   the   Defense 
chapter:  rescinds  more  than  the  level  of  re- 
scissions requested  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense; preserves  the  option  of  constructing  a 
second  Seawolf  submarine,  and  rescinds  low 
priority  programs. 
This  IS  a  prudent  bill. 
This  IS  a  fiscally  responsible  bill. 
This  IS  a  bipartisan  bill. 
This  IS  a  carefully  crafted,  well  balanced  bill. 
Mr    Speaker,  when  this  bill  was  passed  by 
the  House  there  were  only  two  votes  against 
It. 

I  recommend  passage  of  this  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  have  reluctantly 
chosen  to  vote  for  the  conference  rescission 
package  as  presented  to  the  House.  I  do  so 
reluctantly,  because  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  Defense  rescissions  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees. 

First,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  system 
under  which  this  House  operates.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  conference  agreement  on  rescissions 
was  reached  late  yesterday  afternoon.  Prior  to 
today's  debate,  no  information  on  the  contents 
of  the  conference  agreement  was  available  to 
MemlDers  or  staff.  Even  this  morning  at  10.  a 
mere  half  an  hour  before  the  floor  debate,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  did  not  provide 
Members  any  detailed  information  on  the  list 
of  rescissions.  Only  those  select  few  who 
made  the  deal  on  the  rescissions  were  pnvy  to 
the  full  content  of  the  report.  Mr  Speaker,  this 
IS  no  way  to  facilitate  thoughtlul.  effective 
oversight  of  an  S8  billion  legislative  proposal 
1  strongly  object  to  this  process  in  general, 
and  I  specifically  object  to  issues  of  national 
security  iDeing  handled  in  this  manner 

The  conferees'  list  of  Defense  rescissions 
are  out  of  line  with  our  country's  future  de- 
fense requirements.  I  am  very  concerned  that 
the  conferees  chose  to  rescind  S500  million 
from  the  B-2  program — which  the  conferees 
admit  leaves  the  Air  Force  with  sufficient  funds 
to  buy  the  I6th  aircraft,  but  that  the  service 
will  not  be  able  to  buy  all  support  equipment 
and  related  expenses.  It  is  also  disturbing  that 
the  conferees  chose  to  ignore  the  President's 
request  to  rescind  funds  for  unnecessary  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve  construction 
projects.  The  majonty  of  these  projects  are  m 
the  predesign  phase,  as  construction  has 
been  delayed  pending  final  decisions  on  the 
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force  structure.  In  the  past  few  years.  Guard 
and  Reserve  forces  have  been  exempt  from 
significant  cuts.  If  this  Nation  is  to  continue  to 
support  a  leaner,  tougher  force.  Guard  aruj 
Reserve  forces  must  be  reduced  commensu- 
rate with  active  duty  forces.  As  that  happens, 
there  will  be  a  lower  requirement  for  facilities 
and  infrastructure  to  support  the  Reserve 
forces.  Preserving  these  unnecessary  projects 
at  the  expense  of  other  more  vital  programs  is 
an  inexcusable  oversight. 

The  most  egregious  assault  on  defense, 
however,  is  the  S200  million  rescission  from 
the  strategic  defense  initiative  [SDI]  program. 
This  rescission  is  totally  out  of  line  with,  and 
undermines  the  attainment  of,  the  objectives 
of  the  Missile  Defense  Act  [MDA]  of  i99i  The 
MDA  directed  the  SDI  organization  to  proceed 
with  utmost  speed  to  deploy  both  theater  and 
national  ballistic  missile  defenses  The  SDI  or- 
ganization created  a  plan  that  fully  supported 
the  MDA  objectives  and  would  make  possible 
fielding  an  initial  site  in  1997  At  this  point, 
however,  rescinding  S200  million  will  affect 
precisely  those  acquisition  programs  which  the 
MDA  placed  a  high  priority.  For  example,  the 
Patriot  would  have  to  be  delayed  under  this 
rescission.  Awarding  a  contract  for  the  THAAD 
program  will  be  slipped,  thus  delayir>g  the 
fielding  of  an  advanced  wide-area  theater  de- 
fense. Additionally,  the  ground  based  radar 
contract  award  will  be  delayed,  potentially  slip- 
ping the  deployment  of  an  initial  Conus  de- 
fense site. 

President  Bush,  m  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chairman  o1  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  prepared  a  balanced  de- 
tense  rescission  package  which  reflected 
changes  in  the  future  threat  facing  America's 
Armed  Forces.  The  B-2  and  SDi  were  two 
weapons  programs  which  the  administration 
chose  to  protect  l  would  have  preferred  it  if 
the  conferees  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of 
Secretary  Cheney  and  General  Powell  and  ac- 
cept the  President's  proposal  as  presented. 
Since  the  overall  goal  of  this  rescission  proc- 
ess IS  to  get  spending  under  control,  and 
many  projects  which  the  President  offered  (or 
rescission  were  included  m  the  package.  I 
voted  "yes"  to  pass  the  conference  report  in 
doing  so,  however,  I  regret  that  the  rescis- 
sions were  not  selected  in  a  more  responsible 
manner. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  m 
reluctant  support  of  this  rescission  package 
I  m  glad  we  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  to  cut 
something.  Unfortunately,  it's  not  enough,  and 
unfortunately,  it's  not  enough  of  the  right 
things. 

This  rescission  package  has  reaffirmed  the 
public's  growing  understanding  that  the  de- 
fense budget  is  driven  by  pork  rather  than  by 
our  national  security  interests.  I  had  long  given 
up  hope  that  the  administration  would  lead  our 
Defense  Establishment  out  of  the  cold  war. 
The  Congress  has  done  only  slightly  tjetter,  as 
evident  by  this  rescission  package  and  this 
year's  budget  resolution. 

We  can  all  vote  to  kill  small,  frivolous,  unau- 
thorized projects.  Do  you  know  why?  Because 
the  outrage  of  our  constituents  has  given  us 
the  political  will  to  do  so.  Unfortunately,  the 
American  people  have  tjeen  led  to  believe  that 
we  can  balance  the  budget  by  cutting  this  kind 
of  pork  We've  barely  scratched  the  surface  of 
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the  real  porV  in  the  Federal  budget— the  big- 
ticket  defense  and  space  items  that  have  ten 
tacles  stretching  to  everyone's  district 

And  we  cant  simply  replace  outdate<j  big 
ticket  Items  with  new.  untested  expensive 
ones  Yes.  these  cuts  will  mean  |obs  in  our 
districts  Did  I  take  heat  for  voting  to  kill  the 
C-U''  The  B-2''  The  space  station^  Yes 
Each  of  them  provide  |Obs  m  my  State  How 
ever,  if  these  programs  are  bad  policy  for  the 
country,  they're  bad  policy  for  Utah 

Unfortunately,  this  bill  is  indicative  of  the 
shortsighted  parochialism  that  is  driving  Amen 
cans  away  from  both  ma)or  political  parties 
and  feeds  the  fervor  for  Ross  Perot,  who  says 
he'll  do  something  about  this  type  of  cronyism 
and  spineless  logrolling  I  don't  think  we  give 
our  constituents  enough  credit.  They  will  ac 
cept  our  Cuts  in  hometown  proiecis,  it  fairly 
distributed  throughout  the  country,  but  only  if 
the  Congress  and  President  take  the  lead 

This  rescission  helps,  but  m  the  long  run. 
doesn't  do  much  It  s  a  wet  sop  and  a  dry 
txjne  mued  together  lo  throw  to  taxpayers,  but 
tfiey  know  what  the  Congress  and  President 
are  up  lo — a  S400  billion-plus  deficit  This  re- 
scission inflicts  only  the  smallest  of  twinges, 
but  no  real  degree  of  pain. 

The  same  can  be  said.  Mr  Speaker,  for  to- 
day's conference  agreement  on  the  fiscal  year 
1993  budget  resolution,  which  I  will  vote 
against  later  this  afternoon  In  f^arch  of  this 
year,  the  House  voted  to  put  all  defense  re- 
diKtions  toward  deficit  reduction  That  vote. 
Mr  Speaker,  was  the  most  critical  step  toward 
real  deficit  reduction  since  the  1990  budget 
agreement  This  conference  agreement  is  un- 
fortunately a  step  backward 

Retaining  those  firewalls  between  defense 
and  domestic  discretionary  speruJing  provided 
budgetmakers  and  the  Congress  a  unique  op- 
portunity  to  make  significant  steps  toward  deti 
cit  reduction  Mr  Speaker,  the  cold  war  is 
over  Former  Secretary  of  Defense.  Robert 
McNamara,  recently  called  tor  cutting  military 
expenditures  in  half  in  relation  to  GNP  over 
the  next  5  or  6  years  Many  Memt)ers  ot  Con- 
gress, including  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  have  called 
for  defense  cuts  far  more  significant  than 
those  proposed  by  the  President. 

This  resolution  doesn't  cut  appreciably  more 
in  defense  than  the  President  would  have  us 
cut  No  one  wants  to  set  a  process  in  motion 
that  will  cut  proiects  and  facilities  m  his  or  her 
own  district,  yet  we  must  Our  Nation's  fiscal 
mess  requires  it,  and  our  security  needs  allow 
it  With  a  balanced  budget  amendment  on  the 
horizon,  we  must  begin  to  look  tieyond  the 
boundaries  of  our  own  districts  The  needs  ot 
our  country  and  of  our  children  s  future  de 
mand  nothing  less 

Mr  ORTON  Mr  Speaker,  today,  we  in  the 
House  have  a  rare  opportunity  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  votes  we  take  are  on  the 
question  of  spending  money  Today,  however 
we  will  be  voting  on  the  conference  report  on 
appropriations  rescissions.  H  R  4990.  which 
would  actually  cut  spending  For  those  of  us  m 
the  House  who  t)elieve  that  we  are  simply 
spending  too  much  at  the  Federal  level,  it  is 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  go  on  the  record  as 
cutting  unnecessary  expenditures 

Specifically.  H  R  4990  would  rescind  or  cut 
S8.17   billion   in   appropriations     This  process 
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represents  the  culmination  of  a  small  bidding 
war  between  Congress  and  the  President  to 
claim  the  mantle  of  fiscal  responsibility  The 
Democrats  can  claim  a  political  victory,  since 
this  level  represents  S308  million  more  than 
the  President  proposed  m  his  March  and  April 
rescission  requests  Thie  President  can  claim  a 
political  victory  because  he  can  argue  that 
Congress  would  not  have  acted  at  all  without 
his  persistent  and  vocal  calls  for  spending 
cuts 

Unfortunately.  I  tear  that  both  sides  will  con- 
sider the  battle  lo  be  over  Combined  with 
next  months  probable  action  on  a  balanced 
budget  constitutional  amendment,  we  could  all 
claim  that  we  have  acted  on  the  problem  and 
that  no  more  remains  to  tX3  done 

In  tact,  even  with  these  actions,  we  are  still 
faced  with  the  grim  prospect  of  budget  deficits 
this  year  pushing  nearly  S400  billion,  with  prc>- 
lected  deficits  of  over  S200  billion  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see  With  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is 
clear— at  least  to  this  Member  of  Congress— 
that  the  cuts  we  are  making  today  are  only  the 
t)eginning   We  need  to  do  much  more 

A  closer  analysis  of  the  rescissions  enacted 
today  reveals  that  we  are  simply  making  the 
easy  cuts,  that  m  many  cases  we  are  only  cut- 
ting funds  that  could  not  or  would  not  have 
been  spent  anyway  For  example,  the  con- 
ference bill  rescinds  S500  million — halt  of  fis- 
cal year  1992  funds  appropriated — tor  a  16th 
B-2  stealth  bomber  However,  the  fiscal  year 
1992  Defense  Department  authorization  bill 
provided  that  funds  could  not  be  spent  on  this 
bomber  until  the  Defense  Department  certified 
that  problems  with  the  stealth  technology  has 
been  solved  The  Air  Force  estimates  that  it 
will  not  be  able  to  make  that  certification  until 
June  1993  at  the  earliest,  thus  these  funds 
that  we  are  cutting  could  not  have  been  spent 
anyway 

Another  example  is  m  the  area  ot  foreign 
aid  The  conference  bill  cuts  S32  5  million  from 
appropriations  for  the  U  S  contribution  to  the 
International  Development  Association.  This 
money  would  have  gone  to  China  However, 
since  current  law — the  fiscal  year  1991  For- 
eign Operations  Appropriations  Act — restricts 
certain  loans  to  China,  once  again,  we  are 
simply  acknowledging  reality;  not  making  addi- 
tional cuts 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  we  are  cut- 
ting almost  S600  million  in  housing  funds,  all 
from  the  annual  contributions  to  assisted 
housing  This  cut  is  hardly  Draconian,  since 
the  conferees  have  noted  that  these  funds  will 
not  be  needed  in  this  fiscal  year 

Again.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  support 
this  bill,  and  will  vote  lor  it  today  For  once,  we 
are  actually  taking  action  not  to  spend  money. 
But  we  need  to  do  more,  and  I  am  committed 
to  pushing  for  budget  process  reform  and  en- 
hanced rescission  authority  which  will  make 
deeper,  more  substantial  cuts  a  reality  Let 
this  vole  today  be  ttie  tjeginnmg,  not  the  end. 
ul  this  process 

Mr  GREEN  of  New  York  Mr  Speaker,  al- 
though I  was  an  active  participant  m  this  con 
ference  and  agreed  with  the  great  majority  ot 
the  decisions  made  m  the  veterans.  HUD  and 
independent  agencies  section.  I  did  not  sign 
the  conference  report,  I  take  this  occasion  to 
explain  my  reasoning. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision — m 
statutory    language — rescinding    funds    for    3i 


peer  reviewed  grants  at  the  National  Science 
Foundation  This  research,  conducted  at  some 
of  the  most  prestigious  universities  in  our  Na- 
tion, was  Singled  out  because  the  work,  large- 
ly in  the  area  of  social  and  behavioral 
sciences,  was  considered  by  the  other  txxly  to 
be  spurious  or  frivolous 

Now.  reasonable  individuals  may  disagree 
atx)ut  whether  or  not  research  into  status  at- 
tainment in  Chinese  urban  areas,  exemplar 
based  processing  m  social  judgment  or  apply- 
ing space  technology  to  global  change  is  how 
we  should  be  spending  our  research  dollars. 
But  this  IS  not.  in  my  view,  what  is  at  issue. 
Rather,  it  is  whether  we  should  overrule  the 
peer-review  based  decisions  of  a  scientific 
body   I  would  argue  that  we  should  not 

The  conference  report  now  under  consider- 
ation, while  removing  the  statutory  provision 
that  identities  and  rescinds  the  funds  for  these 
31  grants,  instead  includes  a  rescission  of  S2 
million  and  report  language  it  is  the  report 
language  that  I  fmd  most  objectionable  In  ad- 
dition to  Identifying  the  3i  grants,  it  calls  into 
question  the  NSF's  selection  process  and 
urges  the  agency  to  take  the  S?  million  rescis- 
sion from  these  grants 

Mr  Speaker,  while  not  torrmg  the  agency  to 
remove  the  funds  from  these  grants,  we  are 
proposing  lo  insert  our  judgment  into  the  peer- 
review  process,  an  idea  with  which  I  cannot 
agree.  For  this  reason,  i  did  not  choose  to 
sign  the  conference  report  on  H,R   4990 

Ml-.   WHITTEN    Mr    Speak,  i     I   have 
no   further  requests   for   time.    I   yirht 
back   the   balance   of  my   time,   anil    I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  con 
ference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  tjround  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  404,  nays  U. 
not  voting  19,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No,  137) 
YEAS--J04 
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amendment  no   later   than   12  noon   on 
Wednesday.  May  27.  1992. 

We  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  all 
Members  in  this  effort  to  be  fair  and 
orderly  m  granting  a  rule  for  H.R.  6006. 
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Messrs.  SIKORSKI.  MrDERMOTT. 
STARK,  and  DELLUMS  chantred  their 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay,  " 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  and  Mr. 
ALLEN  changed  their  vote  from  "nay" 
lo  "yea." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
previous  rollcall  vote  No.  137.  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained.  If  I  had  been 
present.  1  would  have  voted  "yea." 


NOTIFICATION  OF  MEMBERS  AS 
TO  PROCEDURE  REGARDING 
CONSIDERATION  OF  H  R,  5006.  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT- FISCAL  YEAR   1993 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr,  Beilen- 
son asked  and  was  given  permission  to 
addres?  the  House  for  1  minute,  i 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  this 
is  to  notify  Members  of  the  House  of 
the  Rules  Committee's  plans  regarding 
H,R.  5006.  the  National  Defense  Author- 
ization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1993.  The 
committee  is  planning  to  meet  soon  to 
begin  consideration  of  this  measure. 

In  order  to  assure  timely  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  on  the  floor,  the  Rules 
Committee  is  considering  a  rule  that 
may  limit  structure  and.  perhaps,  the 
offering  of  amendments. 

Any  Member  who  is  contemplating 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  5006  should  sub- 
mit, to  the  Rules  Committee  in  H-312 
in  the  Capitol.  55  copies  of  the  amend- 
ment  and   a    brief   explanation    of   the 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.  CON. 
RES.  287,  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION ON  THE  BUDGET- FISCAL 
YEAR  1993 

Mr.  BEILENSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  463  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res  463 

Resohed.  That  upon  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution It  shall  be  ;n  order  to  consider  the 
conference  report  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion iH,  Cor..  Res,  287  i  setting-  forth  the  con- 
gressional budpet  for  the  United  Siaies  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  years  ;993,  '.994,  ".995, 
1996.  and  1997  All  points  of  order  apamst  the 
conference  report  and  apainst  its  consider- 
ation are  hereby  waived  The  conference  re- 
port shall  be  considered  a?  having  been  read 
when  called  up  for  consideration  Debate  on 
the  conference  report  shall  be  limited  to  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  m.monty  m.ember 
of  the  Committee  on  tne  Budget 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfume  I.  The  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Beilen.son]  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  the  cus- 
tomary 30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dkeier].  and  pend- 
ing that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume.  All  time  yielded  is  for 
the  purposes  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  463  is 
the  rule  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  on  House  Con- 
current Resolution  287.  the  budget  res- 
o'.ution  for  fiscal  year  1993. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  House,  con- 
ference reports  are  considered  privi- 
leged and  are  considered  m  the  House 
with  no  amendments  in  order.  The  rule 
provides  for  1  hour  of  general  debate  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Budget. 

The  rule  also  waives  all  points  of 
order  against  the  conference  report  and 
against  its  consideration  in  the  House. 
In  addition,  the  rule  provides  that 
when  the  conference  report  is  called  up 
for  consideration,  it  shall  be  considered 
as  having  been  read. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
also  complies  with  the  provisions  of 
House  rule  XLIX,  Rule  XLIX  requires 
the  enrolling  clerk,  upon  adoption  of 
the  budget  resolution  conference  re- 
port, to  prepare  a  joint  resolution 
changing  the  statutory  limit  on  the 
public  debt  if  necessary  to  conform  to 
amounts  in  the  budget  resolution. 

This  budget  conference  agreement 
that  the  House  will  consider  today, 
provides   spending   and   funding   levels 
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for    fiscal    year    1993     The    conference 

a^rreemcnt  ppDvuli-s  $277  4  billion  for 
defense  spendin^r.  $'^0  9  billion  for  natu- 
ral rt'soun cs  and  conservation  efforts. 
$14.9  billion  for  transportation  needs 
of.  the  Nation.  516.7  billion  for  veter- 
ans' services,  .iml  $:W  r.  hilhon  for  edu- 
cation 

Mr  Sp»',iker,  during'  thf  month  of 
•  June,  the  business  of  the  Hou.-se  is  ex- 
pfcrt'ii  t(i  lit-  consideration  of  appro- 
priation i)ills  In  order  to  facilitate  an 
orderly  bud>,'et  process,  it  is  important 
that  this  bu(l>:Cft  resolution  conference 
report  br  n.nsidered  and  passed  prior 
to  the  consideration  of  the  appropria- 
tions bills. 

I  ur^e  my  colleaj^ues  to  adopt  this 
rule  and  conference  report  and  I  yield 
to  the  k'entleman  from  California  (Mr. 
DKKitH]  for  the  purpose  of  debate. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

.Mr  Streaker.  I  thank  my  very  jfood 
friend,  the  ►,'entleman  from  California 
(Mr    Hkilenson],  for  yielding  me  this 

time 

Mr  Speaker,  this  rule  waives  all 
points  of  order  at^ainst  the  conference 
report,  includinkf  rule  XXVIII.  clause  2. 
refjuirins  a  3-day  layover  of  conference 
reports  filed  in  the  House. 

Many  of  us  in  the  minority  have 
raised  concerns  about  this  practice. 
particularly  when  we  are  considerintj 
massive  le^jislation  such  as  a  $1.5  tril- 
lion bud^ret  and  multibillion  dollar  tax 
bills  Karliei-  this  year,  for  e.xample. 
thf'  I  ontVrence  report  on  the  tax  bill 
was  considered  in  this  Chamber  just  2 
hours  after  it  was  filed,  and  only  one 
copy  was  made  available  to  those  of  us 
in  the  minority  The  situation  is  a  lit- 
tle different  in  this  instance.  Mr. 
Spt^aker.  t)ecause  most  of  our  col- 
Icatrucs  .lie  aw, ire  of  what  is  in  the 
tiu(U'c(  .Inriuncnt  because  it  directly 
follows  the  1M'«)  budtjet  summit  a^rree- 


ment. 
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}Ui\  I  believe  we  need  to  put  an  end 
to  this  very  irresponsible  practice  of 
denyinj?  the  Members  of  this  body 
ample  opportunity  to  review  the  con- 
tents of  major  letrislative  a>:reemenls 
iis  those  structured  under  the  rules  of 
the  House  Therefore.  I  do  oppose  this 
rule,  as  well  as  the  conference  agree- 
ment Itself 

Mr  Speaker,  when  the  Committee  on 
Rules  first  considered  the  budffet  reso- 
lution in  March,  the  very  able  t,'en- 
tleman  from  California  [Mr  f^^NKTT.'^]. 
chairman  uf  the  CoiiinuMcc  cm  the 
Budget,  .11  knowlfd^'t-d  th<it  ,ind  I 
(juote  This  buduet  has  no  tut  Lire  be- 
cause of  tI•l•nl(•tldoll.-^lv  increasing  defi- 
cits." 

Mr  Sp<>aker.  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
possibly  passing  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  require  a  bal- 


anced budget.  The  leaders  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  have  rightly  ex- 
pressed the  concern  that  we  need  to 
make  some  hard  choices  if  we  are  going 
to  meet  a  balanced  budget  requirement 
by  1997. 

The  budget  resolution.  Mr.  Speaker, 
does  not  make  any  of  those  hard 
choices.  In  fact,  the  conference  report 
contains  Senate  language  that  includes 
a  requirement  that  the  President  must 
submit  a  balanced  budget  each  year. 
Yet  this  budget  document  cannot  even 
accomplish  that  task  in  6  years.  It 
calls  for  a  $233  billion  deficit  in  fiscal 
year  1997. 

Where  are  some  of  the  hard  choices 
contained  in  the  rhetoric  we  continue 
to  get?  If  we  extrapolate  the  current 
budget  out  for  30  years,  it  will  consist 
of  just  two  items:  entitlements  and  in- 
terest on  the  debt.  So  what  does  this 
budget  resolution  do  about  runaway 
entitlement  spending?  Absolutely 
nothing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  tragically  is 
business  as  usual,  and  the  budget  reso- 
lution itself  is  business  as  usual,  so  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  no  on  both 
measures. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  no  requests  for  time  on  our  side, 
and  if  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Dkkikk]  has  no  requests  on  his 
side  and  yields  back  the  balance  of  his 
time,  this  gentleman  is  prepared  to  do 
the  same. 

Mr  DREIER  of  California.  .Mr 
Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time,  and  I  urge  a  •no" 
vote  on  this  resolution. 

Mr  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time.  I 
urge  an  "aye"  vote,  and  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfumk).  The  question  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  inform  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and    there   were— yeas   253.    nays 
160.  not  voting  2L  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  1381 
YEAS— 253 

Bcnnrtt 

Bfrman 

Bevlll 

Bllbray 

Bla<'liw(>l| 

Bonlor 

Btirskl 


.Mwnromblc 

Annunilo 

.Ackerman 

AppleifaU? 

.Alexander 

Aspin 

.Anderson 

Alklns 

Andr'-ws  iMKi 

Bai'chus 

Andrews  iNJi 

Barnard 

Andrews  (TXi 

B«ilen»on 

Boucher 

Brewstt'r 

Brwiks 

Browder 

Brown 

Brui-f 

Hryanl 

HusUunanle 

Byron 

CampbHll  (C0> 

Card  in 

Carper 

Carr 

Chapman 

Clay 

Clement 

Coleman  iTXi 

Colllna  I  Ml  I 

Condit 

Cooper 

Costello 

CoxilLi 

Coyni? 

Cramer 

barden 

de  la  Garza 

KeFazIo 

DeLauio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

nickk 

rilniceil 

I^lxon 

Donnelly 

Dooley 

DorKan  (NOi 

Dommey 

t)urliln 

tarlv 

Kikorl 

Edwards  iCA» 

Edwards  iTXi 

Kneel 

EnKllBh 

l->drel<rh 

Espy 

Evans 

Fajscell 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Flake 

Foglleita 

FonliMIi 

Ford  iTM 

1-r.iiik  .MA I 

Gaydiw 

Gejdenaon 

Gephanll 

Gibbons 

Gliokman 

Gonialet 

Gordon 

CuannI 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  iTX) 

Hamilton 

Hams 

Hayes  |1L> 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Henel 

Ho.u;land 

Hochbrueckner 

Horn 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 


Allanl 

Allen 

Archer 

Armey 

Baker 

Ballenifer 

BaiTett 

Barton 

Baleman 

Beniley 

Bereuler 

Blllrakis 

Bllley 

Boehlert 

floehner 


Hut  to 

.Jacobs 

Jeffereon 

■Jenkins 

.Johnson  iSDi 

.Johnston 

Jones  I  NO 

.Jonli 

Kanjorski 

Kaplur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

K I  Idee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

KopeukI 

Koslmayer 

LaKalce 

I^aocasler 

Lantos 

l.aAo<-co 

l,aurlilln 

Lehnuin  ICA) 

Lehman  iFLl 

Levin  (Mil 

Lewis  (CA) 

LipinskI 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey  (NV) 

I.uken 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

VaUiul 

.Mavroules 

Maz2oll 

.McCloskey 

MeCurdy 

McDermotl 

McHugh 

McMllleniMDi 

McNulty 

Mfume 

Miller  (CAi 

Mineta 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Mor.'in 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Nalcher 

Neal  (MAi 

Seal  (NC) 

.Nowak 

Oberslar 

Obey 

Olln 

Olver 

Ortli 

OrUin 

Owens  (.vy  1 

Owens  ( L'T  i 

Pallone 

Panetla 

Parker 

Pastor 

Patterson 

Payne  i.N'.li 

Payne  (VAi 

Pease 

Peiosl 

Penny 

NAYS— 160 

Bunning 

Burton 

Callahan 

Camp 

Chandler 

Cllnger 

Coble 

Coleman  i.MOi 

Com  best 

Cuughlln 

CoxiCA) 

Crane 

Cunningham 

Kannemeyer 

Davis 


Perkins 

Peterson  iFLi 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Kay 

Reed 

Richardson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

lU^stenkowskl 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Riisso 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Sarpallus 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Hr.hutner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slallery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (KL) 

Smith  (lAi 

Solan 

Sprat  t 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stark 

Slenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swett 

Swin 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzln 

Taylor  (MSi 

Thomas  (CAi 

Thornton 

Torres 

Torrlcelll 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

L'nsoeld 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Washington 

Waxmar 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wt.se 

Wyden 

^ales 

Yalron 


Deljty 

Dickinson 

Doolltlle 

Dornan  (CA) 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Edwards  (OKI 

Emerson 

Ewing 

Fawell 

Fields 

Fish 

Franks  (CT) 

Gallegly 

Gallo 
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Gekas 

GUchrest 

GUlmor 

Gllman 

Gingrich 

Goodhng 

Goss 

Gradlscic 

Grandy 

Green 

Gunder^'.n 

Hammersi  hmi'U 

Han-  .K  k 

Hansen 

Ha-stert 

Hen.-\ 

Henr\ 

HerKer 

Hcl^l^t'n 

Hf.lK.wa\ 
Hopkins 
Hortf.n 

HnuKhtcn 

HjM«.rd 

Hiinter 

h',t:'  fe 

:.-.■. .ii;a 

James 

Jchnson  iCT) 

,1.  hnson  iTX' 

Kasi  h 

KluK 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Leac  h 

Lent 

l^'wis  iCA)  Rohrabai'her 

Lewis  (FL)  Ros-Lehtinen 
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Llghtfoot 

Roth 

Livings  t<in 

Roukema 

Lowery  iCAi 

San  to  rum 

Machtley 

Sax  ton 

Marlenee 

Schaefer 

Martin 

Schiff 

Mi.Candle5.s 

Schulzp 

McCollum 

Sensent.n'nn'  r 

McDade 

Shaw 

McEwen 

Shays 

McGrath 

shuster 

McMillan.. NCi 

Skeen 

Meyers 

Smith  i.NJi 

Michel 

Smith  (OR' 

Miller  1  OH 

Smith  (TX 

Miller  i\^  A 

Snowe 

MoUnan 

Solomon 

Moorhead 

Spence 

Morella 

Steams 

Myer» 

Stump 

.Suhols 

Sundquist 

Susfile 

Taylor  i.NCi 

Oxley 

Thonms  (CA) 

Paxon 

Thomas  iWY) 

Petri 

L'pton 

Potter 

Vander  Jagt 

Poradl 

Vucanovich 

Raiiutad 

Walker 

RaveMl 

Walsh 

Regula 

Weber 

Rhodes 

Weldon 

Ridge 

Wolf 

Rtggs 

Wylie 

Rinaldo 

Young  i.AKj 

Rltur 

Voung  iFL) 

Roberts 

Zeliff 

Rogers 

Zimmer 

.Anthony 

Dwyer 

McCrery 

.AuCoin 

Dymally 

Morrison 

Boxer 

Geren 

Oakar 

Broomfleld 

Hatcher 

Packard 

Campbell  iCA, 

Hyde 

QuiUen 

Collins  (IL) 

Jones  iGAi 

Waters 

Conyers 

Levlne(CA) 

Wolpe 
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The   Clerk   announced   the   following 

pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Ml    Dvmally  for.  with  Mr  Quillen  against 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jei'sey  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

.So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  463.  I  call  up 
the  conference  I'eport  on  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  287)  set- 
ting forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S  Government  foi-  the  fiscal 
years  1993.  1994.  1995.  1996.  and  1997. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con 
current  resolution. 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfumki.  F^ursuant  t6  the  rule,  the  con- 
ference report  is  considered  as  having 
been  read. 

I  For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Wednesday,  May  20.  1992.  i 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  P.\nett..\] 
will  lie  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gr.^di- 
sf)N]  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Panetta]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
mvself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 
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I  believe  the  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et conferees,  whom  I  thank  for  their 
cooperation  in  this  conference,  have 
brought  back  an  excellent  conference 
report  that  basically  reflects  the  prior- 
ities that  the  House  had  established 
when  we  passed  the  House  budget  reso- 
lution, I  would  like,  as  I  said,  to  thank 
the  conferees  for  their  participation 
and  cooperation  in  developing  this  con- 
ference report. 

In  summary,  let  me  point  out  what  I 
believe  are  the  key  reports  contained 
in  the  budget  resolution. 

First  of  all.  this  budget  resolution 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  budget 
agreement.  It  stays  within  the  caps  es- 
tablished by  the  budget  agreement,  and 
It  also  stands  by  the  pay-as-you-go  re- 
quirement included  in  the  budget 
agreement  as  well. 

In  addition  to  that.  1  should  point 
out  that  the  deficit  presented  in  this 
budget  resolution  is  $5  billion  below 
that  presented  by  the  President  in  his 
budget.  So  we  have  not  only  stood  by 
the  budget  agreement,  but  m  addition 
to  that,  we  have  been  able  to  achieve 
additional  savings  that  lower  the  defi- 
i  It  number. 

With  regards  to  domestic  discre- 
tionary, let  me  point  out  that  m  this 
area  alone,  if  we  stay  by  the  cap,  we 
are  essentially  having  to  reduce  the 
level  of  spending  from  current  services 
by  almost  S6  billion. 

That  IS  something  that  the  commit- 
tees had  to  do  just  in  order  to  stay 
within  the  cap. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Senate  had 
cut  about  S3. 9  billion  below  the  cap.  re- 
quiring a  total  cut  in  discretionary 
that  was  close  to  $10  billion. 

What  the  other  body  did  was  essen- 
tially move  to  our  position  at  the 
House  side,  which  is  at  the  cap  level  on 
discretionary. 

On  the  priorities,  the  other  body 
again  basically  adopted  the  priorities 
that  were  contained  in  the  House  budg- 
et resolution.  Of  the  15  functions  that 
we  have  under  the  budget  resolution, 
and  I  will  summarize  some  of  these  in 
this  brief  moment,  is  that  the  Senate 
essentially  moved  to  the  House  posi- 
tion in  almost  all  of  those  or  acceded 
to  the  House  position.  So  that  the  pri- 
orities that  we  tried  to  establish  with- 
in the  House  resolution  that  was  adopt- 
ed by  this  House  are  essentially  main- 
tained in  this  budget. 

With  regard  to  Defense,  the  House 
had  proposed  a  figure  and  it  was  adopt- 
ed in  the  resolution  of  achieving  sav- 
ings below  the  defense  cap  of  roughly 
$14  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $9 
billion  in  outlays.  What  we  were  able 
to  do  with  the  Senate  at  nearly  the 
President's  numbers  is  to  arrive  at  an 
agreement  that  essentially  split  the 
difference  providing  for  a  budget  au- 
thority savings  of  about  $11  billion  and 
outlays  of  about  $7  billion. 

As  a  result  of  that,  these  savings  that 
were  captured  remained  with  the  com- 
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mittee.  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  those  savings  can  be  applied 
either  to  the  deficit  reduction  or  to 
conversion  or  perhaps  even  to  an  urban 
aid  package,  if  the  administration 
agrees  to  use  those  savings  for  that 
purpose 

What  I  would  point  out  to  Members 
is  that  if  we  fail  to  pass  this  budget 
resolution,  that  automatically  the 
spending  goes  to  the  full  cap.  and  we 
would  lose  all  $11  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority savings  that  we  have  tried  to 
achieve  here.  So  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  we  try  to  adopt  this  resolu- 
tion that  I  think  approves  significant 
savings  in  that  area  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  the  De- 
fense authorization  bill  can  be 
achieved. 

Let  me  summarize,  if  I  can.  the  dis- 
cretionary accounts,  because  I  think 
that  will  indicate  why  we  have  stood 
by  the  House  and  the  House  position  in 
almost  every  functional  area. 

On  science  and  space,  the  Senate  re- 
ceded to  the  House  level.  In  Energy, 
again,  it  is  the  House-passed  level.  On 
natural  resources,  the  House  agreed  to 
an  additional  $221  million  in  this  func- 
tion. In  Agriculture,  the  House  agreed 
to  an  additional  $115  million  for  this 
function.  In  Commerce  and  Housing, 
the  Senate  agreed  to  the  higher  House- 
passed  mark.  In  Transportation,  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  higher  House 
level,  which  provided  additional  spend- 
ing for  highways,  aviation,  and  mass 
transit. 

Community  development  function, 
the  House  agreed  to  an  additional  $260 
million  for  this  function.  On  education 
and  training,  which  was  one  of  our  pri- 
orities established  in  the  resolution, 
the  House  agreed  to  an  increase  of  $200 
million  m  budget  authority  for  that 
function. 

In  health  care,  the  Senate  agreed  to 
the  House  level.  In  Medicare,  the  Sen- 
ate agreed  to  the  House  level.  In  in- 
come security,  the  Senate  moved  about 
95  percent  to  the  House-passed  level. 
And  in  Social  Security,  the  Senate  re- 
ceded to  the  House-passed  level.  And  on 
Veterans,  the  conferees  agreed  to  add 
S36I  million  to  the  House-passed  level 
with  regard  to  veterans. 

D  1240 

On  administration  of  justice,  it  is  es- 
sentially the  House-passed  level.  1 
would  point  out  with  regard  to  func- 
tion 920  that  administrative  savings  re- 
flecting a  5-percent  reduction  across 
the  board  m  the  legislative  branch  and 
the  executive  office  travel  area  are 
maintained  in  this  budget  conference. 

In  addition  to  that  there  is  a  rec- 
ommendation for  termination  of  com- 
missions that  we  feel  no  longer  serve 
their  purpose,  and  that  can  provide  ad- 
ditional savings  as  well. 

Those  are  some  of  the  key  elements 
contained  :n  this  budget  resolution. 
There  are  also  some  sense  of  Congress 
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atul  Senate  lan^uaj^e  that  is  includetl 
here  We  did.  pursuant  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  House,  retain  the  lanKuape 
of  the  sense  of  the  Senate  dealing  with 
a  balarued  budget  vote  I  would  also 
point  out  that  we  have  included  addi- 
tional language  in  here  that  says  if  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed, it  may  ()e  necessary  to  achieve  ad- 
ditional savings  for  purposes  of  1993  to 
meet  the  balanced  budget  target 

Lastly,  I  might  point  out  we  also  ap- 
proved sense-of-Congress  language  that 
was  established  by  the  Senate  that 
would  provide  for  a  study  of  all  sub- 
sidies provided  so  that  we  could  have  a 
clear  reading  of  the  subsidy  programs 
that  are  provided  generally  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

In  conclusion,  the  basic  point  is  this 
The  budget  agreement  here,  the  budget 
confererue  that  is  reflected  here,  is  a 
conference  that  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  budget  agreement.  This  is 
not  easy.  It  is  not  easy  to  do.  Some 
Members  might  think  this  Is  an  easy 
chore.  It  is  not.  If  we  ask  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  they  are  going 
to  have  to  operate,  as  I  say,  in  the  vi 
cinity  of  almost  $5  to  $6  billion  below 
current  services,  so  they  are  going  to 
be  constricted  in  terms  of  what  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  can  do. 

In  the  defense  area  we  have  achieved 
$11  billion  in  savings  in  defense  as  well 
Those  are  not  easy  decisions  to  make 
ius  well.  In  addition  to  that,  there  are 
$2  billion  in  entitlement  savings  which 
we  will  have  to  achieve  as  bills  come  to 
the  floor,  reflecting  the  necessity  for 
action  in  the  entitlement  area  as  well. 
So  there  are  decisions  that  have  been 
made  here.  There  are  decisions  that 
keep  us  within  the  budget  agreement, 
keep  us  within  the  caps,  and  keep  us 
within  the  pay-as-you-go  requirement 
of  the  budget  agreement. 

The  priorities  that  are  here,  never- 
theless, are  those  set  by  the  House, 
aiming  at  trying  to  emphasize  invest- 
ments in  education,  health  care,  infra- 
structure, and  jobs.  This  was  signed  by 
a  bipartisan  majority  on  the  other  side 
We  have  worked  closely  together  to  try 
to  keep  our  ilirectlon  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  that  established  by  the  budget 
agreement,  and  in  the  end,  it  is  impor- 
tant in  the  spirit  of  continuing  our  leg- 
islative agenda  here  and  moving  appro- 
priations bills  that  we  move  this  budg- 
et conference,  adopt  it.  and  be  able  to 
say  that  we  have  stood  by  the  budget 
agreement  that  was  adopted  by  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  and  signed 
b.y  the  President 

Mr  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time 

Mr  GR.ADISON  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Speaker,  we  are  considering  this 
conference  report  on  the  budget  at  an 
auspicious  momentr— a  time  in  which 
Congress  is  seriously  considering  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  would  re- 
quire a  balanced  Federal  budget.  Such 


an  amendment  probal)ly  will  tie  passed 
by  this  House  within  3  weeks,  and  some 
time  in  the  next  few  years.  Congress 
might  actually  have  to  abide  by  it. 

Opponents  of  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  contend  that  it  would  be 
nothing  more  than  political  cover,  to 
make  Congress  appear  responsible 
about  budgeting  The  hard  work,  they 
say.  comes  in  drafting  the  budgets 
themselves. 

But  if  that's  so.  then  it  is  only  fair  to 
review  the  conference  report  on  the 
budget  that  is  before  us  to  see  just  how 
responsible  Congress  is.  Regrettably, 
the  evidence  here  is  disturbing. 

At  the  start,  I  want  to  acknowledge 
my  frustration  As  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  House  Budget  Committee, 
I  was  one  of  the  conferees  assigned  to 
negotiate  this  report.  But.  like  all 
other  House  Republicans.  I  was  a  con- 
feree in  name  only  My  participation 
was  limited  to  a  brief  statement  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  conference  2  weeks 
ago.  If  any  other  face-to-face  meetings 
were  held— except  for  the  final  one  yes- 
terday I  was  not  notified  about  them 
This  was  a  closed  process  from  the  be- 
ginning. The  process  culminated  yes- 
terday, when  conferees  were  presented 
a  two-page  summary  of  what  had  been 
agreed  to. 

Apart  from  that,  the  substance  of  the 
conference  agreement  is  remarkably 
shallow,  especially  considering  the  le- 
gitimate and  serious  budgetary  ques 
tions  facing  this  Congress.  Consider  the 
following: 

EN"nTl.E.ME\TS 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  Budget 
Committees  appear  to  agree  that  bur- 
geoning entitlements  are  the  single 
most  serious  spending  problem.  That 
has  been  evident  for  several  years  now 
Yet  the  Senate  rejected  a  specific 
method  of  curbing  entitlements- 
through  a  cap  on  mandatory  spend- 
ing—and failed  to  make  any  alter- 
native recommendations  about  how  to 
control  this  uncontrollable  cash-flow. 
The  budget  resolution  includes  $2  bil- 
lion in  stealth  entitlement  reductions 
that  are  unspecified,  unreconciled,  un- 
claimed, and  very  unlikely  to  happen 
The  only  purpose  they  serve  is  to  show 
a  deficit  S2  billion  smaller  than  it  real- 
ly will  be. 

In  contrast,  the  Presidents  budget 
provided  a  variety  of  recommendations 
about  restraining  these  mandatory 
outlays.  One  might  agree  or  disagree 
With  any  or  all  of  the  proposals,  but  at 
least  they  were  there.  The  President 
made  the  decisions,  established  the 
choices,  and  offered  his  recommenda- 
tions about  how  entitlement  spending 
could  be  curtailed  That  is  precisely 
what  a  budget  resolution  should  do.  It 
is  precisely  what  the  House  and  Senate 
resolutions,  as  well  as  this  conference 
report,  fail  to  do. 

Worse,  this  lack  of  detail  is  sup- 
ported by  the  very  people  who  insist 
that    a    balanced    budget    amendment 


should  be  accompanied  by  specific 
spending  cuts  and  tax  increases  to 
show  how  it  would  be  achieved. 

DOME.STIC  D1SCRETI0N.^RY  srENDING 

A  majority  of  Democrats  on  both 
Budget  Committees  struggled  mightily 
to  blow  the  cap  on  domestic  discre 
tionary  spending  by  knocking  down  the 
spending  firewalls.  When  the  firewalls 
legislation  came  to  a  vote,  however, 
they  lost.  But  it  didn't  matter,  because 
they  had  a  loophole  in  the  congres- 
sional budget  plan.  The  loophole  is 
called  conversion.  With  the  conversion 
gimmick,  they  recommend  spending 
nearly  $2  5  billion  of  defense  money  on 
domestic  areas,  such  as  job  training, 
education  impact  aid,  and  NASA.  If 
OMB  scores  this  as  domestic  spend- 
ing which  is  what  it  is-  it  will  exceed 
the  domestic  discretionary  cap  and  re- 
sult in  a  sequester  of  domestic  discre- 
tionary programs.  This  will  be  espe- 
cially ironic  coming  so  soon  after  the 
House  voted,  by  a  substantial  margin, 
to  stick  with  the  firewalls  and  caps  of 
the  budget  agreement. 

The  conference  agreement  also  con- 
tains a  $2.8  billion  plug  in  the  category 
of   allowances.    This    is    an    arbitrary 
number   inserted   in   the   resolution   to 
make  the  numbers  add  up   Without  the 
plug,  the  deficit  would  appear  to  be  $2  8 
billion  larger   With  the  plug,  it  appear.^- 
that  Congress  can  spend  another  $2  « 
billion  more  than  it  really  can.  What 
this  amounts  to  is  that  the  .\ppropria- 
tions  Committee  will  have  to  make  de- 
cisions about  how  to  cut  the  $2  8  billion 
since   the   budget  conference   failed   to 
specify  where  the  cuts  should  be  made. 
defkn.sk 
Finally,    there   is   defense.   The   con- 
ference  figure    is  somewhat   closer   to 
the  President's  than  the  House  budget 
was.    In    that    respect,    the    conference 
level  IS  somewhat  better.  But  not  sim- 
ply because  it's  higher.  What  truly  dis- 
tinguished the  President's  figure  from 
those  of  either  the  House  or  Senate  was 
that  the  President's  number  was  asso- 
ciated   with    specific    defense    policies 
over  the  long  term.  It  provided  for  an 
orderly,  step-by-step  build-down  of  the 
Defense   Establishment    One  could  see 
how  he  intended  to  achieve  the  defense 
levels  sought  by  1997. 

But  neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate 
had  realistic  defense  figures  for  de- 
fense. For  the  period  after  1993.  the 
House  Budget  Committee  majority 
threw  up  their  hands  and  inserted  base- 
line numbers  from  the  1990  budget  sum- 
mit. As  a  result,  the  committee's  ,v 
year  defense  path,  as  represented  in  the 
budget  resolution,  would  spend  $29  bil- 
lion more  than  the  President.  The  Sen- 
ate budget  resolution  was  only  slightly 
less  vague  in  this  area  That  resolution 
simply  applied  the  same  spending  fig- 
ure for  all  5  years,  without  any  indica 
tion  of  what  kinds  of  the  defense  poli- 
cies being  represented 

What  is  the  result  in  the  conference 
agreement?    Even    though    the    House 


Armed  Services  Comm.ittee  has  now  re- 
ported its  authorization  bill— which 
could  give  some  credibility  to  the 
House  budget  figure--the  budget  con- 
ference chose  the  Senate's  straightline 
totals  for  the  outyears.  These  figures 
are  essentially  arbitrary;  they  bear  no 
relationship  to  reality.  This  is  non- 
budgeting,  not  budgeting 

I  want  to  stress  here  that  the  Budget 
.\ct  requires  planning  levels  for  4  years 
after  the  budget  year  But  what's  the 
point"  If  the  figures  are  going  to  be 
meaningless,  as  they  are  with  these  de- 
fense totals,  why  include  5-year  levels 
at  air 

Is  this  the  kind  of  leadership  that  op- 
ponents of  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment— and  some  of  the  proponents,  too. 
for  that  matter     want  to  defend'' 

CONCI.tSlON 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  crucial  element  of  a 
budget  resolution  is  its  credibility  as  a 
fiscal  blueprint  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  resolution  before  us  today— 
this  conference  report  — frankly  is  not 
credible.  It  ducks  the  policy  choices 
that  should  be  addressed.  This  con- 
ference report  offers  strong  evidence  in 
support  of  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment—because it  gives  no  indication 
that  Congress  budgeting  role  is  a  re- 
sponsibility Congress  takes  seriously, 
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Mr  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
mv  time, 

Mr.  PANETTA  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
3'.'  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  ROE]. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation, 

Mr,  ROE  Mr.  Speaker,  1  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  for  allotting  me  this  time, 
and  regrettably  I  have  to  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  budget  resolution. 

Let  me  just  share  with  Members  that 
they  are  going  to  be  back  talking  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  about  their  transpor- 
tation problems.  We  worked  very  dili- 
gently in  this  House  last  year  to  pass 
the  intermodal  transportation  bill,  and 
we  did  something  special.  We  had  the 
guts  to  follow  the  pay-as-you-go  prin- 
ciple, and  we  voted  to  increase  the 
taxes  on  gasoline  by  2'2  cents.  That  is 
what  we  did  because  we  stuck  with  the 
budget  rules.  We  stuck  with  the  facts 
as  they  should  have  been,  and  this  Con- 
gress had  the  courage  to  make  that  de- 
cision. 

Let  me  tell  Members  what  we  are 
doing  in  this  budget  resolution.  We  are 
cutting  $1.8  billion  out  of  the  trust 
fund  money  for  the  highway  program. 
We  are  cutting  $1,4  billion  out  of  the 
transit  program  for  the  transit  part  of 
the  bill  or  we  are  cutting  $3.2  billion  of 
the  trust  money  that  we  voted  for  the 
tiansportation  program.  We  are  cut- 
ting It  out  and  allocating  it  to  other 
programs.  So  Members  can  take  this 
home  when  they  are  running  for  reelec- 


tion and  tell  the  people  this  point.  You 
voted  for  the  2'2  cents  to  increase  the 
gas  tax  which  amounted  to  $3  billion, 
and  when  you  voted  for  the  trust 
money  for  the  trust  fund  you  met  all  of 
the  requirements,  and  then  you  cut  $3.4 
billion  out  of  the  money,  so  that  2^-7 
cents  that  you  put  your  careers  on  the 
line  for  to  increase  the  taxes  on  gaso- 
line, you  lose  it  all.  you  lose  it  all  be- 
cause it  is  being  transferred  to  other 
programs,  I  say  that  is  fundamentally 
w^rong. 

Let  me  close  on  this  one  point,  if  I 
may.  What  gets  me  here  is  that  we 
have  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  that  blows 
up  in  our  face,  and  it  is  the  discussion 
of  everybody  in  this  Congress  from  the 
President  on  down  as  to  what  we 
should  do  about  it.  Is  ;t  not  interesting 
that  we  are  going  to  be  short  $100  mil- 
lion in  Los  Angeles  as  far  as  their  tran- 
sit program  is  concerned,  and  in  order 
to  be  able  to  get  the  very  same  people 
who  need  jobs  and  have  to  get  around 
the  city.  Los  Angeles,  CA.  is  going  to 
have  to  raise  an  additional  $100  million 
for  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  just  to  get 
the  people  to  work,  or  they  are  going 
to  have  to  double  the  rate. 

That  is  fundamentally  bad  budgeting. 
It  IS  not  honest,  and  it  does  not  follow 
the  votes  of  this  House  where  the 
transportation  program  is  involved. 

Mr  PANETTA.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  He  has 
made  these  concerns  known  before, 

I  think  the  gentleman  will  agree  with 
me.  however,  that  under  the  budget 
rules  that  we  operate,  that  is  essen- 
tially what  happens.  That  falls  into  an 
allocation  that  is  given  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  therefore  it 
falls  under  the  cap.  And  obviously  if  we 
could  exceed  the  cap.  or  perhaps  break 
the  walls  down,  then  we  could  have 
provided  the  additional  funding.  But 
unfortunately,  that  did  not  happen, 

Mr,  ROE.  This  is  nothing  personal  to 
the  good  chairman,  hut  it  is  a  phony 
budget.  By  God.  if  you  voted  to  raise 
the  money  and  you  are  taxing  people 
an  additional  2'  2  cents  a  gallon  of  gaso- 
line, and  it  is  trust  money  to  be  used 
for  that  purpose,  and  it  is  heralded  as 
the  most  important  bill  we  passed  in 
this  Congress,  then  the  rules  are 
phony. 

Mr.  PANETTA,  I  know,  but  the  gen- 
tleman knows  that  we  do  not  take 
trust  money  and  automatically  spend 
It,  It  has  to  go  through  the  Appropria- 
tion Committees  and  it  operates  within 
the  caps, 

Mr.  ROE.  That  is  not  the  point.  The 
chairman,  this  chairman  understands 
that  from  the  Transportation  Commit- 
tee. What  I  am  simply  saying  to  you  is 
if  you  believe  in  something  in  this  life, 
by  God  you  have  to  stand  up  and  say  it. 
What  I  am  saying  is  nothing  personal 
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to  the  gentleman,  but  I  am  saying  that 
this  system  is  phony,  and  in  effect  we 
raised  the  taxes  on  the  people  of  this 
country  and  we  are  using  the  money 
for  other  purposes.  That  is  not  fair,  and 
I  intend  to  vote  no.  and  I  trust  every- 
body else  will  vote  no. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr,  Mc- 
MlLL.^N].  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget. 

Mr,    MCMILLAN    of   North    Carolina 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  really  is  delightful  to 
see  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  fighting  with  each  other  over  this 
issue.  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to 
have  some  of  that,  because  solving  our 
budget  problems  is  going  to  ultimately 
require  bipartisan  support,  m  al;  hon- 
esty. And  we  started  out.  and  I  think 
we  did  a  pretty  good  job  of  doing  that 
in  the  budget  hearings  all  this  year.  I 
probably  have  spent  as  many  hours  in 
those  hearings  and  caucuses  of  the  full 
committee  as  anyone  else,  hundreds  of 
hours,  but  I  share  the  ranking  mem- 
ber's resentment  that  as  part  of  the 
conference  we  were  not  even  invited 
into  the  process  and  were  presented 
with  a  finished  document  only  yester- 
day, which  still  raises  more  questions 
than  it  answers,  and  I  hope  that  in  the 
future  we  can  improve  on  that. 

I  would  dearly  like  to  believe  that 
this  budget  adhered  to  the  Budget  En- 
forcement Act.  that  it  stuck  to  the 
caps,  that  it  seriously  began  to  come  to 
grips  with  out-of-control  entitlement 
spending,  and  that  it  had  seriously  ad- 
dressed the  fiscal  and  tax  disincentives 
against  economic  growth  and  produc- 
tivity. At  a  time  when  we  are  collec- 
tively, in  my  judgment,  moving  to  ap- 
prove a  balanced  budget  constitutional 
amendment,  one  would  think  that  we 
were  prepared  to  get  on  with  it 

Passing  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment and  then  passing  the  legislation 
to  adhere  to  it  will  require  far  more 
difficult  choices  than  we  have  been 
willing  to  exercise  in  this  budget  or  m 
the  past.  We  are  not  making  much 
progress  if  this  budget  is  the  standard. 

It  does  adhere  to  the  defense  caps,  al- 
though It  does  include  a  number  of  un- 
necessary expenditures  in  defense  that 
could  go  further  to  deficit  reduction.  It 
does  appear  to  meet  domestic  caps, 
with  one  fudge  factor  which  the  rank- 
ing member  has  so  well  described  of 
$2.8  billion  which  it  leaves  up  in  the  air 
for  some  future  reconciliation.  .■\nd  I 
think  that  members  of  the  Budget 
Committee  are  going  to  have  to  be 
challenged  to  make  darn  sure  that  that 
$2.8  billion  is  realized. 

But  worse,  it  only  addresses  half  of 
the  budget  problem. 

□  1300 
It  fails  to  address  out-of-control  enti- 
tlement spending,  and  that  is  our  real 
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challenge  This  hud^Pt  should  ha%'e 
beffun  to  address  what  the  Budtcet  F,n 
forcemenl  Act  failed  to  address,  and 
that  Is  the  fact  that  entitlement  spend 
intf  is  Krowin>f  at  a  rate  of  in  exiess  of 
8  percent  per  year  and  is  the  primary 
reason  why.  as  we  look  out  5  years 
ahead,  we  can  see  deficits  of  SXIO  bil- 
lion, probably  as  (food  as  $200  billion, 
and  worse  beyond  that 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  Kointf  to  solve 
the  budt?et  problem  in  this  country,  if 
we  are  tcointf  to  solve  the  deficit  prob- 
lem in  this  country,  we  are  ^oinR  to 
have  to  come  to  Krips  with  entitlement 
spendinK' 

I  am  (fointf  to  vote  against  this  budg- 
et, because  it  fails  to  come  to  grips 
with  that  problem,  and  I  hope  we  will 
have  a  Congress  next  time  prepared  to 
make  some  of  the  kinds  of  tough  deci- 
sions. 

Mr  I'ANF/rrA  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr  Fk.ank).  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  to  begin,  1  have  to  express  my 
disappointment  with  the  point  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for 
this  reason  I  agree  with  him  that  the 
system  is  flawed,  but  the  point  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  made  is  a  very  forceful  one. 

Under  the  rules,  we  could  not  have 
done,  under  the  laws,  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  wanted.  He 
said  we  vote  this  extra  transportation 
money,  it  came  out  of  trust  funds,  it 
should  have  all  been  spent,  but  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  did  not  dis- 
criminate between  trust  fund  mone.v 
and  other  money.  So  the  fact  that  it 
was  trust  fund  mone.v  generated  by  a 
gas  tax  did  not  give  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  the  mandate  to  spend  that 
over  and  above  the  cap.  Therefore, 
while  I  share  the  gentleman's  anguish, 
I  cannot  agree  with  him  that  it  is  a 
reason  for  voting  against  this  budget. 

It  was  a  reason  to  vote  for  the  bill, 
whuh  unfortunately  failed,  that  would 
have  allowed  us  to  use  military  savings 
for  domestic  purposes.  Once  thai  hill 
failed,  we  were  unable  to  comply. 

Beyond  that.  1  was  not  surprised  to 
hear  some  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  announce  that  they  would 
vote  against  the  budget  conference 
agreement,  because  this  is  not  one  of 
those  years  in  which  many  of  them  are 
going  to  vote  for  budgets  of  any  kind 
or  offer  any  kinds  of  budgets.  The 
President's  budget,  not  the  original 
one.  but  the  Presidents  budget  as  they 
reformulated  it.  was  offered,  and  it  got 
a  minority  of  Republican  votes,  not 
House  votes.  Republican  votes.  As  I 
counted  up  this  year.  81  Republicans 
have  voted  for  any  budget  at  all,  and  80 
voted  for  no  budget. 

The  Republuans  have  now  been  tiilk 
ing  about  things  that  they  would  have 
liked   to  have  seen   in   the  budget,   but 
they  did  not  offer  them  as  amendments 


by  and  large,  I  do  not  remember,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et, a  Republican  amendment  to  seri- 
ousl.v  challenge  entitlements 

These  are  very  difficult  mandates 
that  we  have  got  Take  the  statutes 
that  govern  the  budget  process,  take 
the  caps  in  place,  take  the  demands  in 
society,  it  is  very  hard  to  come  up  with 
a  budget,  and  so  half  the  Republicans 
faced  with  that  hard  job  did  a  very  sen- 
sible thing  They  punted  They  were  for 
none  of  the  above.  They  did  not  even 
offer  amendments  that  would  have  car- 
ried it  out 

Now.  as  to  the  budget  itself.  I  am  dis- 
appointed with  some  aspects  of  it,  but 
I  believe  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  the  conferees  in  particular 
did  as  good  a  job  as  it  was  possible  for 
them  to  do  within  these  constraints. 
There  is  too  much  military  spending 
here  in  the  next  year,  in  my  judgment 
The  Senate  forced  us  to  raise  our  num- 
ber a  little  bit.  but.  remember,  the 
budget  number  on  defense  is  a  ceiling. 
It  Is  not  a  floor.  Nothing  will  stop  us 
from  getting  up  and.  for  instance,  not 
buying  five  more  B-2  bombers,  for 
which  there  Is  no  conceivable  military 
justification  of  $2  billion-plus.  I  am 
sorry  we  voted  for  the  Seawolf.  but  we 
do  not  have  to  repeat  those  mistakes. 

We  can  reduce  troops  overseas.  We 
can  cut  the  B-2  bomber. 

So  I  intend  to  vote  for  this  budget, 
and  given  the  fact  that  the  walls  could 
not  come  down,  it  does  as  well  by  the 
domestic  program  as  it  was  legally  pos- 
sible for  the  chairman  to  do. 

With  regard  to  the  military,  we  are 
now  able,  when  the  authorization 
comes  to  the  floor,  to  make  some  cuts, 
and  either  put  that  into  the  deficit  or 
try  to  use  it  in  other  ways 

Mr   GRADISON    .Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3    minutes    to    the    distinguished    gen 
tleman    from    Arizona    [Mr.    Kolbe],   a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et. 

Mr  KOLBE  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
oppose  this  conference  report. 

The  report  is  what  I  expected.  Not  a 
real  grinder.  The  agreement  contains 
spending  targets  that  are  within  the 
budget  authority  and  outlay  caps  set 
for  defense,  international  affairs,  and 
domestic  discretionary  spending  by  the 
budget  summit  agreement  enacted  in 
1990. 

If  there  were  any  discrepancies  in 
spending  levels  between  the  two  resolu- 
tions, the  conferees  either  split  the  dif- 
ference or  moved  closer  to  the  House 
passed  mark.  And  the  spending  levels 
for  discretionary  programs  are  $6.4  bil- 
lion in  both  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays lower  than  what  CBO  states  is 
necessary  to  maintain  current  services. 

So  the  conferee  i  just  moved  the  fur- 
niture around  a  lit  at  the  table  The 
Democrats'  table,  that  is. 

Mr.  .Speaker.  I  will  not  waste  time 
talking  about  the  numbers  in  the  con- 
ference  report,   or   the   lack   of  Repub- 


lican consultation  that  occurred  during 
the  conference,  or  the  proce.ss  by  which 
this  agreement  was  rushed  to  the  floor, 
or  the  failure  to  meet  the  deadline  con- 
tained in  the  budget  act.  It  is  the  same 
ol  song  that  Republicans  continue  to 
sing 

Frankly,  the  main  event  occurred 
during  consideration  of  the  House- 
passed  resolution,  when  Democrats  in- 
sisted on  bringing  a  schizophrenic  reso- 
lution to  the  ridor  for  consideration  a 
resolution  that  contained  two  different 
budget  blue  prints  A  plan  that  would 
have  spent  the  peace  dividend  and  a 
plan  B  that  retained  the  firewalls 
Thankfully,  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues cast  a  fiscally  responsible  vote 
to  defeat  legislation  removing  the  fire- 
walls thus  retaining  the  separate  cat- 
egories and  directing  savings  to  deficit 
reduction 

Now.  today  I  will  take  issue  with  the 
fact  that  this  conference  agreement 
fails  miserably  to  address  the  manda- 
tory side  of  the  budget  equation.  The 
agreement  assumes  $2  billion  in  un- 
specified savings  in  entitlements  or 
other  mandatory  programs  in  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1993  through  WC 
Sounds  adequate  right'.'  Wrong. 

To  put  it  in  perspective,  mandatory- 
programs  for  1993  now  amount  to  $766.8 
billion  in  spending  per  year— $980.6  bil- 
lion including  interest  They  are  pro- 
jected to  grow  at  an  average  of  7  2  per- 
cent over  the  next  5  years.  Mandatory 
programs  now  account  for  two- thirds  of 
Federal  spending.  Apart  from  returning 
to  strong  economic  growth,  slowing  the 
growth  of  mandatory  programs  is  the 
most  important  key  to  bringing  the 
deficit  under  control,  not  defense  or  do- 
mestic discretionary  cuts.  Now  you  tell 
me  if  you  think  a  $2  billion  cut  Is  any- 
thing more  than  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

In  a  few  short  weeks — this  House  will 
vote  on  constitutionally  mandating  a 
balanced  budget  amendment.  There 
will  be  a  lot  of  talk  about  tough 
choices,  fiscal  discipline,  spending  pri- 
orities and  the  shambles  our  fiscal 
house  is  in.  And  it  will  all  be  true 
Anyone  versed  in  budget  matters 
knows  that  mandatory  and  entitlement 
spending  must  be  a  part  of  any  imple- 
menting plan.  This  conference  report 
lacks  any  fiscal  discipline,  and  I  can 
not  endorse  such  a  report. 

Mr  PANETTA  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dt'RBiN].  another  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  listened  to  this 
debate.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  Just  cannot 
win.  From  one  side  of  the  aisle,  you  cut 
too  much.  From  the  other  side,  you 
have  not  cut  enough  .\nd  the  votes  are 
not  there  to  pass  a  budget  resolution 
unless  people  come  forward  and  say  we 
are  going  to  have  to  pass  this  resolu- 
tion as  at  least  a  step  forward. 
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Unfortunately,  everyone  can  always 
think  of  a  way  to  improve  on  the  situa- 
tion, and  that  is  what  you  are  faced 
with  in  the  debate  this  afternoon.  Just 
yesterday  there  was  a  sight  on  this 
floor  I  have  not  seen  in  a  number  of 
years:  Over  200  Members  of  this  House 
of  Representatives  queued  up  right 
here  in  front  of  the  desk  and  walked  up 
to  sign  on  to  a  discharge  petition  so 
that  they  could  discharge  a  resolution 
called  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  balance  the  budget.  As  has  been  al- 
luded to  by  several  other  speakers,  it  is 
likely  to  be  debated  in  the  next  several 
weeks.  It  is  possible  that  it  will  pass. 
Many  p>eople  across  .America  will  ap- 
plaud It 

What  we  try  to  say  in  this  budget 
resolution  is  that  we  should  not  think 
that  is  the  end  of  the  discussion  by  a 
long  shot- 

I  asked  for  an  amendment,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  by  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferees,  and  it  says  basically 
this,  that  if  Congress  proposes  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  a  constitutional 
amendment  requiring  the  President  to 
submit,  and  Congress  to  approve,  a  bal- 
anced budget,  then  the  President  and 
the  Congress  should  reduce  the  deficit 
in  fiscal  year  1993.  and  that  is  the  one 
starting  in  October,  by  an  amount  con- 
sistent with  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office's  estimate  of  what  is  necessary 
to  achieve  a  path  to  a  balanced  budget. 

How  much  more  will  need  to  be  cut 
from  this  budget  if  we  vote  for  a  bal- 
anced budgef  The  Congressional  Budg- 
et Office  says  probably  $40  billion.  Our 
Lhairman.  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  P.^NETTA],  and  others  labored 
for  months  to  cut  $4.8  billion  out  of 
this  budget,  and  he  cannot  get  a  con- 
sensus on  the  floor  today  for  it.  Oh. 
people  are  all  for  budget-cutting.  Hang 
on  tight,  folks.  With  a  balanced-budget 
amendment,  we  are  going  to  revisit 
this  and  cut  another  $40  billion 

What  is  this  going  to  mean'!'  The 
urban  policy  that  all  the  press  con- 
ferences have  been  about,  that  is  going 
to  go  up  in  smoke  just  like  Los  Ange- 
les. We  are  going  to  slice  Social  Secu- 
rity, mince  Medicare,  eviscerate  the 
veterans,  give  your  condolences  to  the 
collider,  bye-bye  to  the  B-2.  sayonara 
to  the  SeaivolJ.  farewell  to  space  sta- 
tion Freedom.  It  is  all  gone,  $40  billion 
of  It. 

.Are  these  cuts  necessary?  You  bet 
they  are.  Will  they  be  tough''  You  bet 
they  will  be.  But  the  people  who  think 
they  can  just  sign  on  to  a  petition  or 
an  amendment  and  not  be  here  for  the 
dirty  work  are  dead  wrong. 
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I  hope  the  people  of  America  hold  the 
Congress  accountable. 

Do  you  want  a  balanced  budget 
amendment?  Live  with  it.  .Make  the 
choices.  Cut  the  $40  billion. 

You  saw  what  it  took  when  we  sat 
down   and    tried   to  cut  $4   billion.   We 


cannot  even  get  support  from  the  Re- 
publican side  to  do  that. 

I  hope  they  are  around  after  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  is  considered. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
S.'WTORfM],  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  wanted  to  come 
up  and  follow  up  on  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DURBiN] 
and  say  that  I  agree  with  him.  He  is  ab- 
solutely right.  If  we  can  stand  up  here 
and  say  we  are  for  a  balanced  budget 
resolution,  and  yet  we  do  not  have  the 
nerve  and  the  gall  to  do  anything  in 
this  budget  or  anything  else  in  any 
other  appropriations  bill  that  I  see 
coming  down  the  line  to  reduce  the  def- 
icit, it  is  all  pandering.  It  means  noth- 
ing. The  balanced  budget  resolution 
means  absolutely  nothing. 

.\s  the  chairman  will  tell  you  and  as 
the  ranking  member  will  tell  you.  we 
have  offered  amendments  in  the  Budget 
Committee  to  reduce  the  deficit.  We 
tried  to  put  some  real  spending  reduc- 
tions in  here,  trying  to  come  under- 
neath the  caps,  instead  of  just  comply- 
ing with  what  this  agreement  was  ir. 
1990.  It  was  soundly  defeated,  over- 
whelmingly defeated,  not  even  a 
(.hange  on  the  floor. 

1  do  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DuRBiN].  I  have  sympathy 
for  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I 
think  he  is  very  well-intentioned  try- 
ing to  do  things  to  reduce  the  deficit, 
but  there  just  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
political  will  in  this  institution  to  real- 
ly come  at  the  problem,  and  yes,  take 
a  little  bit  out  of  each  of  our  hides  on 
things  that  we  may  actually  care 
about;  but  realize  that  for  the  long- 
term  future  of  this  Nation  and  for  the 
long-term  future  of  this  Government, 
we  need  to  make  these  tough  decisions. 
There  is  no  political  will  to  do  that. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  encourage 
the  gentlemen  here  who  are  supporting 
the  balanced  budget  amendment  that 
this  will  be  an  impetus  for  us  to  face  up 
and  start  making  these  tough  deci- 
sions, but  it  is  not  going  to  be  auto- 
matic. We  are  going  to  have  to  come 
down  here  and  realize  that  this  deficit, 
which  I  think  under  this  bud.get  is  $362 
billion,  that  is  if  you  count  the  Social 
Security  trust  fund,  almost  $400  bil- 
lion; that  is.  $400  billion  we  are  going 
to  spend  more  this  year  than  we  are 
going  to  take  in.  $400  billion.  I  mean, 
that  is  almost  incomprehensible  that 
we  are  going  to  do  that  and  again  leave 
It  for  our  children  to  pay  for  the  rest  of 
our  lives.  It  is  not  fair. 

If  you  want  to  talk  about  all  the 
things  that  go  wrong  down  here,  you 
want  to  talk  about  the  real  crimes  that 
have  been  committed  down  here,  what 
we  are  going  to  do  here  on  the  floor  of 
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the  House  today  by  not  facing  the 
music,  by  being  able  to  look,  and  I  see 
m  the  gallery  young  kids  up  there,  and 
to  look  at  these  kids  and  say  that  we 
are  mortgaging  their  future,  that  little 
girl  up  there  being  held  m  the  arms  of 
her  mother,  we  are  going  to  say  to  you. 
"You  are  going  to  be  paying  for  the 
rest  of  your  life  what  we  are  doing  here 
today  because  we  can't  face  the  music 
and  do  what  is  right  for  America." 

It  is  a  crime. 

Mr.  GR.ADISON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Allen]. 

(Mr.  ALLEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  conference  report. 
This  conference  report  as  it  stands,  we 
got  a  3-page  memorandum  from  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Panett.^]  to  kind  of  explain 
what  was  in  it.  Then  you  can  go  to 
these  documents  that  were  available  a 
few  hours  ago  with  marked  up  lines 
and  various  language  amendments, 
that  is  simply  insufficient  time  for 
anyone  to  truly  say  that  you  have  had 
intelligent  consideration  of  what  is  in 
this  conference  report. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Gr.'\DISON].  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  [Mr.  Roe],  and  many  others 
have  talked  about  the  specific  defects 
m  this  conference  report.  The  bottom 
line  of  this  conference  report  is  that 
they  are  admitting  to  a  deficit  of  ap- 
proximately $327  billion.  If  you  take 
Social  Security  out  of  the  accounting 
scheme,  it  is  about  a  $393  billion  defi- 
cit. 

Now.  this  again  came  through  earlier 
this  morning. 

There  is  no  better  time,  this  is  a 
prime  example  of  that  there  is  no  bet- 
ter time  to  vote  on  and  pass  a  balanced 
budget  constitutional  amendment  with 
this  deficit  looming  over  the  American 
people  and  our  economy. 

It  is  necessary  to  force  a  discipline. 
and  the  Congress  should  vote  for  this 
constitutional  amendment  w-ith  protec- 
tion for  taxpayers  against  taxation  and 
spending,  with  limits  on  taxing  and 
spending,  to  protect  them  from  carry- 
ing on  this  burden  of  the  national  defi- 
cit and  debt. 

.Second,  after  that  rescission  fiasco 
we  had  a  couple  weeks  ago.  it  is  clear 
that  we  must  give  to  the  President  the 
power  of  the  line-item  veto  so  we  can 
have  the  President  single  out  some  of 
the  squandering  expenditures  for  need- 
less and  embarrassing  wasteful 
projects,  such  as  studying  cow  manure 
disposal  and  Vidalia  onion  storage  and 
all  sorts  of  things  that  are  not  in  the 
national  interest  with  this  deficit. 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution.  House 
Resolution  447.  which  is  different  than 
the  other  balanced  budget  amendment, 
in  it.  It  also  has  the  line  item  veto.  It 
is  responsible,  workable,  and  an  effec- 
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live  means  to  disi  iplinf  this  profligate 
Federal  spt^mlinK: 

Mr     Speaker,     hard  working    Amen 
cans,  their  families,  their  children  and 
tfrandchililren,    deserve    this    and    not 
this  budKetary  charade 

Mr,  GRADISON  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
conclude  and  ur^e  my  collea>fues  to 
vote  "no"  on  this  conference  repoi't  on 
the  budi^et  for  fiscal  year  1993 

Mr  Sp«Mk»'r.  I  have  no  further  re- 
(jue.sts  for  time,  and  I  yield  hack  the 
balance  of  my  time 

Mr  PANETPA  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume  to 
conclude  this  debate 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  all  of  us  are 
aware  of  the  an^er  and  liustration  that 
exists  anioHK'  the  American  people 
today  when  thf-y  look  at  Washin»<tnn 
and  then-  ktreatest  fear  is  that  somehow 
the  President  and  the  Cun^jress  cannot 
get  their  act  together  to  tie  able  to 
handle  the  business  of  the  country  So 
they  are  an«ry  about  those  who  do  not 
assume  the  responsibility  for  dealint; 
with  Government  and  with  the  issues 
involviiiK  Giivernment  They  are  tired 
of  people  wh(j  take  the  easy  way  out 
The  easiest  thiniiC  to  do  in  this  institu 
tlon  is  tn  vote  no.  It  is  the  easiest 
thinvf  to  do,  to  vote  no  on  budiiret  reso- 
lutions, to  vote  no  on  budget  agree- 
ments, to  vole  no  on  efforts  to  try  to 
achieve  savings  of  one  kind  or  another, 
and  then  to  take  the  easy  way  out  to 
vote  for  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
and  get  up  and  give  a  sr)eech  about  how 
dedicated  people  are  to  reducing  the 
deficit,  when  it  does  not  count  because 
you  are  not  voting  on  issues  and  be- 
cause you  will  not  vote  on  issues. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  added  $7.3  billion 
to  the  deficit  just  like  that.  Most  peo- 
ple who  give  the  best  speeches  in  this 
phue  on  the  importance  of  reducing 
the  deficit  went  up  and  voted  for  that 
because  it  pleased  a  certain  constitu- 
ency out  there. 

I  understand  what  goes  on  here,  but  I 
need  to  appeal  to  Members  who  care 
about  assuming  the  responsibility  of 
running  this  institution  and  of  running 
the  Government  That  is  what  I  appeal 
to. 

The  American  public  wants  to  see  us 
assume  some  responsibility  here,  not 
just  always  to  attack  others,  not  at- 
tack the  inability  somehow  not  to  do 
things. 

The  problem  is  we  need  to  get  a  budg 
et  resolution  in  place.  This  budget  res- 
olution makes  decisions  They  are  not 
easy.  The  decision  is  to  stay  within  the 
budget  agreement  That  means  we  have 
got  to  stay  within  the  caps  established 
by  the  budget  agreement.  That  means 
$6.4  billion  has  to  be  cut  from  current 
levels,  6.4  billion 

Ask  the  members  of  the  Appropriate 
Committee  if  that  is  going  to  be  an 
easy  ta.sk 

Ask  the  members  of  the  Defense 
Committee  if  achieving  $11  billion  m 
savings  is  going  to  be  an  easy  task. 


That  IS  what  this  bu(iget  i-esolutlon 
does  Wf  s.iv  we  are  going  to  stic  k  to 
the  budget  agreement  We  are  going  in 
achieve  these  savings  We  try  to  iden- 
tify the  priorities  that  we  care  about  in 
education,  in  health  care,  in  jobs,  and 
infrastructure,  but  the  bottom  line  is 
that  we  have  to  live  within  a  certain 
discipline  This  budget  resolution  does 
that 

1  recognize  that  there  are  those,  as  I 
said,  who  will  vote  for  no  resolution 
ever,  the  President's  or  anybody  else's, 
because  that  is  the  easy  way  out 

Mr  Speaker.  I  appeal  to  Members,  do 
not  take  the  easy  way  out.  Show  the 
American  public  that  we  can  assume 
some  responsibility  in  this  institution 
Adopt  this  budget  conference  report 

Mr  FAZIO  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  m  sup- 
port o(  House  Concurrent  Resolution  287.  the 
conlerence  agreement  on  the  budget  resoiu 
tion  lor  fiscal  year  1993 

First.  I  would  like  to  commend  Chairman 
Panetta  and  the  memt)ers  and  stafi  of  the 
Budget  Committee  for  protecting  the  priorities 
that  we  here  in  the  House  established  when 
we  passed  our  budget  resolution  m  Marcti 
They  have  managed  to  produce  an  end  prod- 
uct that  IS  fiscally  sound,  focuses  on  our  cur- 
rent needs,  and  attacks  the  deficit 

The  Budget  Committee  has  worked  with  our 
colleagues  m  the  Senate  and  negotiated  a 
conference  agreement  that  rejects  ifie  Presi- 
dent's cuts  in  Medicare,  mass  transit,  commu- 
nity development,  and  economic  development, 
and  achieves  S7  1  billion  in  defense  savings 
But.  because  of  the  restriction  m  the  Budget 
Enforcement  Act  ot  1990,  these  discretionary 
defense  savings  cannot  be  used  to  take  care 
of  necessities  here  at  home 

Lacking  the  fle«ibilitv  to  dived  any  of  these 
defense  savings  to  meet  domestic  needs,  the 
conference  agreement  still  does  not  ask  our 
most  vulnerable  citizens — the  unemployed,  the 
underinsured,  our  senior  citizens  and  retirees, 
our  veterans,  our  children — to  bear  the  brunt 
o(  our  need  lo  have  fiscal  discipline  Even 
though  the  S7  i  billion  that  we  saved  m  de- 
fense cannot  be  used  lor  our  domestic  pro- 
grams, the  Democratic  budget  conference 
agreement  allows  us  to  make  the  much-need- 
ed investment  in  our  critical  programs — health. 
education,  )obs.  economic  grov^h,  and  conver 
sion  We  are  even  able  to  assume  increases 
in  some  priorities  like  education,  employment, 
health,  and  housing 

Those  of  us  on  the  appropriations  commit- 
tee will  now  lace  tough  challenges  as  we 
t)egin  to  make  some  hard  choices — not  be- 
tween domestic  priorities  and  other  needs,  but 
among  all  the  important  programs  that  Amer 
ican  families  rely  on  tor  help  in  meeting  their 
basic,  everyday  needs  Without  the  flexibility 
to  use  our  defense  savings  for  domestic  pro- 
grams, we  will  be  S6  4  billion  shod  ot  what  we 
need  to  maintain  this  year's  services  There 
are  difficult  decisions  ahead 

Regardless.  Mr  Speaker,  i  am  confident 
that,  armed  with  the  support  that  this  con 
lerence  agreement  gives  lo  our  pressing  do- 
mestic priorities,  we  will  be  able  to  meet  this 
challenge  We  will  be  able  to  build  on  its 
framework  by  managing  our  present  respon- 
sibilities and  commitments  and  investing  m  our 


future,  thereby  meeting  Americas  needs.  I 
urge  my  colleagues — on  tx)fh  sides  of  the 
aisle — lo  support  passage  of  this  conference 
agreement 

Mr  STENHOLM  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  express  my  gualified  support  for  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  287.  the  budget  resolu- 
tion tor  fiscal  year  1993 

There  is  a  saying,  "Where  you  stand  de- 
pends on  where  you  sit,"  and  that  is  pxecisely 
why  I  say  my  Support  is  gualified  When  I  sit 
looking  backward  at  how  business  is  usually 
done  around  here,  I  take  the  stand  that  this 
resolution  is  guite  good  I  hasten  to  point  out 
that  the  single  largest  reason  it  is  good  from 
a  fiscal  responsibility  perspective  is  because 
this  body  made  the  decision  to  keep  its  work 
on  the  firewalls  That  vote  represented  a  txDid, 
new  resoluteness  by  the  House  and  enat)led 
us  to  actually  move  towards  deficit  reduction 

However,  when  I  sit  lookirx^  (onward  at  how 
much  must  be  done  to  achieve  a  balanced 
budget  5  to  10  years  from  now,  I  take  the 
stand  thai  we  could  have  done  a  lot  better  In 
tact,  the  House  did  do  a  lot  better  in  the  reso- 
lution we  passed  in  March,  compared  to  the 
conference  reporl  Knowing  how  hard  it  is  to 
save  and  how  easy  it  is  to  spend  around  here, 
I  am  disappointed  that  the  conference  agree- 
ment allows  a  deficit  S2  i  billion  greater  than 
the  original  House-passed  resolution 

I  am  also  disappointed  that  in  this  year's 
t)udget  resolution  we  entirely  avoided  the 
issue  ot  entitlement  spending.  Even  a  cursory 
examination  of  our  national  spending  points 
out  the  inevitability  ot  dealing  with  interest 
payments  and  entitlement  spending  if  we  are 
to  have  money  to  spend  on  any  other  pro- 
grams I  hope  that  the  Budge!  Committee,  on 
which  I  am  proud  to  serve,  as  well  as  this  en- 
tire body  is  able  to  read  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  and  will  face  entitlement  reform  next  year 

I  will  vote  for  this  resolution  because  I  think 
it  moves  us  a  step  m  the  right  direction,  and 
I  want  to  affirm  that  movement  I  look  forward 
in  the  next  tew  weeks  and  months  to  taking 
tar  greater  steps  toward  deficit  reduction  and 
an  uitimatelv  balanced  budget 

Mr,  DORGAN  ot  North  Dakota  Mr  Speaker, 
I  rise  m  opposition  to  the  conference  reporl  on 
the  fiscal  1993  budget  resolution,  House  Con- 
current Resolution  287  It  does  not  move  us 
tar  enough  down  the  road  ol  genuine  deficit 
reduction 

The  conference  report  is  marginally  better 
than  the  President's  budget  It  reduces  de- 
tense  spending  by  curbing  wasteful  practices 
and  cutting  some  big  ticket  weapons  made  ot> 
solete  by  the  end  ot  the  cold  war  This  resolu- 
tion begins  to  tackle  the  excessive  amount  of 
overhead  m  Government  programs  by  making 
cuts  ol  some  S2  billion  It  seeks  to  achieve  a 
tx?tter  balance  m  Federal  priorities  by  giving 
greater  weight  to  investments  m  human  re- 
sources such  as  education  and  health  care 
For  these  and  other  improvements  to  the 
President's  budget  reguesl.  I  tip  my  hat  to  the 
chairman  ot  the  Budget  Committee,  Rep- 
resentative Panetta 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  obligated  to  oppose 
the  budget  conference  report  because  it 
leaves  our  fundamental  budget  problems  al- 
most untouched  The  resolution  actually  in- 
creases the  allowable  deficit  by  S2  billion  over 
the  House-passed  budget  level   The  total  defi- 


cit will  be  over  S400  billion,  once  we  exclude 
the  Social  Security  trust  fund  surplus  from  the 
deficit  calculation.  The  S2  billion  increase  oc- 
curs because  the  conferees  accepted  the  Sen- 
ate's higher  defense  level — an  anachronism  in 
the  post-cold  war  era.  I  simply  refuse  to  be 
part  of  the  business-as-usual  approach  which 
defers  tough  decisions  on  the  budget  for  an- 
other year. 

At  the  sanr^e  time,  Chairman  Panetta  has  a 
point  It's  easy  to  vote  against  a  budget  but  it's 
tough  to  propose  a  better  approach.  Two 
years  ago,  I  did  propose  an  alternative  with 
our  colleague,  Mr.  Obey  of  Wisconsin.  This 
year.  I  would  again  endorse  many  of  those 
changes— a  more  progressive  tax  system, 
deeper  defense  cuts,  and  elimination  of  spe- 
cial interest  subsidies  But  the  deficit  problem 
IS  more  severe  and  so  must  be  the  cure.  We 
need  to  pass  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
and  a  line-Item  veto  to  give  both  the  President 
and  Congress  the  tools  ol  greater  fiscal  dis- 
cipline We  must  also  get  aggressive  about 
Government  waste  and  cutting  the  excessive 
overhead  and  duplication  in  Government 
which  waste  tax  dollars  and  sap  programs.  I 
have  worked  with  a  group  ot  my  colleagues  to 
propose  management  reforms  which  cculd 
save  S60  to  S85  billion.  We  further  must  de- 
mand that  the  President  negotiate  burden 
sharing  agreements  with  our  allies  to  dramati- 
cally reduce  our  overseas  defense  spending. 

With  boldness  and  determination,  we  can 
turn  the  corner  on  deficit  reduction.  I  regret 
that  the  resolution  before  us  today  falls  short 
of  the  mark 

Mr  PANETTA  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The     SI'EAKER     pro     tempore 
Mkumf.  1.    Without    objection,    the 
vious  guestion  is  ordered  on  the 
ference  report. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore. 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GRADISON  Mr  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quoi'um  is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER  pi  f'  tempore  Evi- 
dently, a  quorum  i.s  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,   and    there   were— yeas   209.    nays 
207.  not  voting  19.  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  139] 
YEAS-  209 


(Mr. 
pre- 
con- 


The 


."i^frcrombie 

.^tkerman 

.^IfXAnder 

.\ndr*^ws  I  MK' 

.Andrews  iTK' 

Annunzio 

Aspin 

Alkms 

Bacchus 

Ht-ilenson 

Bennftt 

Herman 

Bevlll 

BUbray 


Blackwell 

Bonior 

Bc.rski 

Boucher" 

Biewst«r 

Brooks 

Browder 

Bruce 

Brjant 

Hustamantp 

Campbell  iCO) 

Card  ID 

Carper 

Cla.v 

Clement 


Coleman  iTXi 

Collins  (Mil 

Cooper 

Cox  (ILl 

Coyne 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 

DelJiuro 

Derrick 

Dick.s 

Dingeil 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dooley 


Downey 

Durbin 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  iCA> 

Edwards  iTXi 

Enicel 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feiglian 

Flake 

Foghelta 

Foley 

Ford  iMIi 

Ford  'TN/ 

Frank  iMA 

Frosl 

Gaydos 

Gejdenscn 

Gephardt 

Glt,b,.DS 

Glu  kmar, 

Gonialez 

Grrdun 

Guanni 

Hall  .OH 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hayes  iIL^ 

Hefner 

Henel 

Hoa^land 

Hochbrueckner 

Horn 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

HutlP 

Jeffen^on 

Johnson  tSD) 

Johnsion 

Jones  (NCi 

Jonlz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kopeiskl 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 


Allard 
Allen 

Andrews  iNJ  i 
.^pplegate 
.Archer 
.•\rmey 
Baker 
Ballenger 
Barnard 
Barrett 
Barton 
Bateman 
Hentley 
Bereuter 
BiUrakis 
Bliley 
Boelilert 
Boehner 
Brown 
Bunning 
Burton 
Byron 
Callahan 
Camp 
Can- 
Chandler 
Ctiapman 
dinger 
Coble 

Colemaii  (Md 
Combesl 
CoDdit 
Conyers 
Costello 
Coughlin 
Cox iCAi 
Cramer 
Crane 


Lancaster 

L&nto6 

LaJlocco 

Laughlin 

Lehman  iCA 

Lehman  iFL) 

Levin  I  MI) 

Lewis  iGA) 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken 

Manton 

Markey 

Marline? 

Maliui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCioske\ 

McCurdy 

McDermott 

MtHu(ih 

McMillen  iMD 

McNulty 

Mfume 

Minela 

Mmk 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

McntKomer\ 

Moody 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nalthcr 

Seal  'MA 

Nowak 

Oberstai 

Obey 

Olin 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NYi 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Pastor 

Patterson 

Payne iNJi 

Payne  iVA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  iFL; 
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Cunningham 

Davis 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Dickinson 

Doolittle 

Dorgan  (NDi 

Doman  iCAi 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Edwards  lOKi 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Ewing 

Fawell 

Fields 

Fish 

Franks  iCTi 

Gallegly 

Ga'.io 

G.--kas 

Geren 

Cilchrest 

Giilmor 

Gi'.man 

Gin^rKh 

Goodling 

Goss 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Green 

Ganderson 

Hall  .TXi 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hasten 


Pickle 

Pnce 

Rangel 

Reed 

Richanlson 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Rcybal 

Sabo 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schumer 

Serrano 

Sharp' 

Sikorski 

.Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  iFL' 

Solarz 

Spratt 

Stallings 

Sienholm 

Sludds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Taylor  IMS) 

Thomas  'G.^i 

Thornton 

Torres 

Tcrrieelll 

Tijwns 

Traxler 

Unsoeid 

Vento 

Washington 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yatron 


Hayes  (LAI 

Heney 

Henry 

Merger 

Hobson 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Johnson  iCTi 

Johnson  iTX) 

Kasich 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Roller 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Leach 

Lent 

Lewis  iCAi 

Lewi.s  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lowery  iCA) 

Machtley 

Marlenee 

Martin 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McDade 


McEwen 
McGrath 

McMillan  iNCi 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  iCA' 

Miller  lOH 

Miller  iWA' 

Molinan 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Myer« 

Na^le 

Neal  (NCl 

Nichols 

Nussle 

OrtoD 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Paxon 

Peterson  iMNi 

Petri 

F>ickett 

Porter 

Poshard 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 


.Anthony 

.^uCoin 

Boxer 

Broomfield 

Camptiell  (CAi 

Collins  (ILl 

Dannemeyer 


Rld«e 
Riggs 

Rinaldo 

Rltler 

Roberts 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinec 

Roth 

Roukema 

Russc 

Sander? 

Sactorum 

Sav»«e 

Sax  ten 

Schaefer 

Schiff 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Smith  (lAi 

Smith  (NJ' 

Smith  lOR' 

Smith  iTX' 

Snowe 


Solomon 

Spence 

Staggers 

StATk 

Steams 

Stokes 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swett 

Tauiin 

Taylor  iNCi 

Thomas  iCAi 

Thomas  iWY> 

Traficant 

Vptoc 

Vaieotine 

Vander  Jagi 

Visciosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weber 

Weldon 

Wolf 

Wyhe 

Yates 

Young  lAKi 

Young  iFL) 

Zehff 

Zlmmer 


NOT  VOTING— 19 

Dwyer  Momson 

Hatcher  Oakar 

Jenkins  Packard 

Jones.  GA)  QuiUen 

Levine  (CA  Ray 
McCrery 
Moran 


D  1341 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Ray  for.  with  Mr  Packard  against 
Mr    AnlhoFiy  for.  with  Mr    Qa'.Uer.  apa-.nst. 

Messrs.  DELLUMS.  VISCLOSKY. 
CRAMER,  and  SWETT  changed  their 
vote  from  "yea'"  to  "nay" 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas  and  Mr 
WASHINGTON  changed  their  vote  from 
"nay"  to   "yea.  " 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 

10. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  roll 
call  vote  No.  139  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  287  I  was  unavoidably  de- 
tained. Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "Yea   " 


PROVIDLNG  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
OF  THE  HOUSE  FROM  THURS- 
DAY. MAY  21.  1992.  TO  TUESDAY. 
MAY  26,  1992.  AND  ADJOURNMENT 
OR  RECESS  OF  THE  SENATE 
FROM  THURSDAY.  MAY  21.  1992. 
OR  FRIDAY.  MAY  22.  1992.  TO 
MONDAY.  JUNE  1.  1992 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  concurrent  resolution  iH. 
Con.  Res.  323 1,  and  ask  for  its  inime- 
diate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 
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H   Cos   Res  323 

Rt^solvcd  by  the  House  of  Representatives  ithe 
Senate  concurring >.  That  when  the  House  ad- 
journs on  Thursday.  May  21.  1992.  ic  stand  ad- 
journed until  noon  on  Tuesday.  May  26.  1992. 
or  until  noon  on  the  second  day  after  Mem 
bers  are  notified  to  reassemble  pursuant  to 
section  2  of  this  concurrent  resolution, 
whichever  occurs  first,  and  that  when  the 
Senate  recesses  or  adjourns  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Thursday.  May  21.  1992.  or  Fri- 
day. May  22.  1992,  pursuant  to  a  motion  made 
by  the  Majcjnty  Leader,  or  his  designee,  in 
accordance  with  this  resolution.  It  stand  re- 
ceased  or  a<lj()urr.ed  until  Monday.  June  1. 
1992.  at  such  time  as  may  be  specified  by  the 
Majority  Leader  or  his  designee  in  the  mo- 
tion to  recess  or  adjourn,  or  until  noon  on 
the  second  day  nftcr  Members  are  notified  to 
reassemble  pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  con- 
current resolution,  whichever  occurs  first 

SEC.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  jointly 
after  consultation  with  the  Minority  Leader 
of  the  House  and  the  Minority  Leader  of  the 
Senate,  shall  notify  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  respectively  to  reas- 
semble whenever,  in  their  opinion,  the  public 
interest  shall  warrant  it. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agrreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMPRHHHNSIVE  NATIONAL 
KNKKGY  P'OLICY  ACT 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  dlrec- 
ti'in  of  thf  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  Hou.se  Resolution  464  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H  Res  464 

Resolved.  That  during  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R  776)  to  provide  for  im- 
proved energy  efficiency,  no  amendment  to 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
made  in  order  as  original  text  by  House  Res- 
olution -159  shall  be  in  order  except  the 
amendments  printed  In  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  accompanying  this  res- 
olution or  as  specified  herein.  Said  amend- 
ments shall  be  considered  In  the  order  and 
manner  specified  in  the  report  and  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read.  Said  amend- 
ments shall  be  det>atable  for  the  period  speci- 
fied in  the  report,  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  proponent  and  a  .Member  op- 
posed thereto.  Said  amendments  shall  not  be 
subject  to  amendment  except  as  specified  in 
the  report  All  points  of  order  against  the 
amendments  printed  In  the  report  are  hereby 
waived. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  in  order  at  any  time  for 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  to  offer  amendments  en  bloc, 
consisting  of  amendments  and  modifications 
in  the  text  of  any  amendment  which  are  ger- 
mane thereto,  printed  In  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  Such  amendments  en 
bloc  shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment,  or  to  a 
demand  for  a  division  of  the  question  in  the 
House  or  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Such  amendments  en  bloc  shall  be  debatable 
for  not  to  exceed  twenty  minutes,  equally  di 
vlded  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce.  The  original  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendments  offered  en  bloc 


shall  have  permission  to  insert  statements  in 
the  Congressional  Record  immediately  be- 
fore the  disposition  of  the  amendments  en 
bloc.  All  points  of  order  against  said  amend- 
ments en  bloc  are  hereby  waived. 

Sec.  3.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bill  or  to  the  amendment  in  the  na 
ture  of  a  substitute  made  in  order  as  original 
text  by  House  Resolution  459  The  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  in- 
structions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Mfume).  The  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr  Derrick]  is  recognized 
for  1  hour 

Mr  DERRICK  Mr  Speaker,  for  the 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the  cus- 
tomary 30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McEwen],  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume.  During  consideration  of 
this  resolution,  all  time  yielded  is  for 
the  purpose  of  debate  only 

Mr  DERRICK  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  464  is  the  second  of  two 
rules  providing  for  consideration  of 
H.R.  776.  the  Comprehensive  National 
Energy  Policy  Act.  This  rule  will  allow 
the  House  to  complete  consideration  of 
the  final  titles  of  H.R.  776. 

For  those  titles  under  consideration 
today,  the  rule  makes  in  order  only 
amendments  printed  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  or  specified  in 
the  rule.  The  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  order  and  manner  speci- 
fied in  the  report  and  for  the  time  spec- 
ified, equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
a  proponent  and  a  Member  opposed. 
The  amendments  will  not  be  subject  to 
amendment  except  as  specified  and  all 
points  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ments are  waived. 

The  rule  permits  the  chairman  of  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  to 
offer  amendments  en  bloc  consisting  of 
the  text  of  amendments  printed  in  the 
report  and  germane  modifications.  The 
amendments  en  bloc  are  not  amendable 
nor  subject  to  a  demand  for  a  division. 
The  en  bloc  amendments  will  be  debat- 
able for  20  minutes  equally  divided  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  all  points  of  order 
against  the  en  bloc  amendments  are 
waived. 

In  addition,  the  original  proponents 
of  the  amendments  en  bloc  have  au- 
thority to  insert  statements  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  Finally,  the 
rule  provides  for  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  instructions. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  rule  will  allow  the 
House  to  complete  consideration  of 
H.R.  776.  the  Comprehensive  National 
Energy  Policy  Act.  This  is  the  first 
broad  energy  legislation  considered  by 
the  House  in  over  a  decade. 


As  I  stated  yesterday.  43  percent  of 
the  energy  consumed  in  the  United 
States  is  petroleum  based.  Today  we 
import  over  halt  of  the  oil  consumed  in 
this  country  Not  since  1947  has  the 
United  States  been  energy  independ- 
ent. The  Persian  Gulf  war  focused  this 
Nations  attention  on  the  need  to  im- 
prove our  future  energy  security.  We 
can  not  remain  vulnerable  to  energy 
supply  disruptions  and  must  secure  a 
more  stable  energy  future  H.R  776  will 
help  us  achieve  this  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  464  is 
a  carefully  crafted  rule  that  will  allow 
the  House  to  complete  consideration  of 
legislation  to  help  us  secure  a  stable 
energy  future  for  our  Nation.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  rule  and  the 
bill. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
rule  and  the  bill. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 

my  time. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
m.vself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not  take  up  the 
time  of  the  House  to  reiterate  what  has 
been  so  fairl.v  and  comprehensively  ex- 
plained by  my  distinguished  Rules 
Committee  colleague  from  South  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Derrick,  on  the  rule  to  ac- 
company H.R.  776.  the  Comprehensive 
National  Energy  Policy  Act.  The  mi- 
nority has  no  objection  to  this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  second  rule 
on  the  energy  bill. 

The  first  rule  provided  for  the  5  hours 
of  general  debate  and  amendments  in 
the  first  seven  titles  of  H.R.  776. 

This  second  rule  structures  the 
amendment  process  for  the  remaining 
titles  of  this  30-title  bill 

This  second  rule  provides  for  the  con- 
sideration of  a  total  of  21  additional 
amendments.  The  text  of  each  of  these 
amendments  is  printed  in  the  report 
accompanying  the  rule. 

As  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina stated,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  will 
be  permitted  to  offer  amendments  en 
bloc  consisting  of  the  text  of  amend- 
ments printed  in  the  report  and  ger- 
mane modifications  of  these  amend- 
ments. 

However.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  here  today 
an  important  provision  of  this  bill 
which  will  take  a  significant  step  to- 
ward revitalizing  an  essential  source  of 
domestic  energy  production— uranium 
enrichment 

As  the  sponsor  of  legislation  designed 
to  revive  America's  flagging  domestic 
uranium  enrichment  Industry.  I  am  es- 
pecially pleased  to  see  that  this  com- 
prehensive package  contains  an  impor- 
tant provision  to  create  an  independ- 
ent. Government-owned  uranium  en- 
richment corporation.  I  commend  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
lead  committee,  on  Energy  and  Com- 


merce, for  their  efforts  to  address  this 
critical  issue.  I  would  also  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee.  Mr 
MOAKLEY  of  Massachusetts,  for  bring- 
ing this  rule  before  us  that  will  enable 
Members  to  take  up  this  proposal  on 
the  House  floor  today 

For  many  years  now.  Congress  has 
struggled  with  the  idea  of  privatizing 
the  Nation's  ailing  uranium  enrich- 
ment enterprise,  or  UEE.  which  is  cur- 
rently managed  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  Given  that  the  enter- 
prise supplies  40  percent  of  our  naval 
combat  fleet,  it  is  vital  to  our  national 
security  As  the  sole  producer  of  en- 
riched uranium  for  nuclear  power  reac- 
tors, which  generate  nearly  20  percent 
of  the  Nation's  electricity  supply,  a 
competitive,  financially  healthy  enter- 
prise IS  critical  to  maintaining  our  en- 
ergy securit.v  as  well. 

Unfortunately,  as  a  Government 
agency,  the  Department  of  Energy  sim- 
ply cannot  compete  as  effectively  as 
the  uranium  enrichment  market  re- 
quires As  a  result,  by  the  1980's,  we 
had  lost  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
world  market  due  to  foreign  competi- 
tion and  an  unsteady  commitment  to 
nuclear  energy  here  in  the  United 
States.  A  private  business  entity,  given 
the  flexibility  it  needs  to  comijete  ef- 
fectively, would  be  better  equipped  to 
respond  rapidly  and  appropriately  to 
market  signals  in  order  to  maximize 
profits  and  to  minimize  losses. 

As  the  Investment  firm  of  Smith  Bar- 
ney. Harris  Upham  &  Co,,  Inc..  con- 
cluded in  Its  May  1990  study  of  the 
DOE'S  enrichment  enterprise,  an  inde- 
pendent corporation  would  be  able  to 
"operate  outside  of  the  political  and 
bureaucratic  environment  that  has  his- 
torically affected  the  business  oper- 
ations of  the  UEE." 

B.v  implementing  a  sound  restructur- 
ing proposal,  one  which  ensures  the  vi- 
ability and  success  of  the  new  corpora- 
tion, and  by  developing  advanced,  more 
cost  effective  and  efficient  enrichment 
technology,  we  can  pi-eserve  and  rein- 
vigorate  a  valuable  domestic  industry. 
In  so  doing,  we  protect  American  jobs. 
we  protect  the  labor  force  that  is  em- 
ployed at  the  Department's  current  fa- 
cilities, and  we  promote  quality  en- 
richment services  that  are  indeed  made 
in  the  USA. 

During  debate  on  title  IX  of  the  hill. 
I  will  offer  an  amendment  that  will 
guarantee  that  the  site  selection  proc- 
ess for  locating  the  AVLIS  tech- 
nology -the  next  generation  of  ad- 
vanced uranium  enrichment  tech- 
nology presently  being  developed  by 
DOE— is  conducted  in  as  fair  and  equi- 
table a  manner  as  possible.  My  amend- 
ment specifically  requires  that  the  ''se- 
lection  of  a  site  for  the  AVLIS  facility 
shall  be  made  on  a  competitive  basis. 
taking  into  consideration  economic 
performance,  environmental  compat- 
ibilitv.  and  use  of  any  existing  facili- 


ties." In  this  time  of  budget  con- 
straints, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  seeing  that  the  new  corporation 
utilizes  any  existing  facilities  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  thereby  mak- 
ing the  best  use  of  taxpayer  money  pre- 
viously invested  in  the  Nation's  ura- 
nium enrichment  activities. 

Finally,  as  many  of  my  colleagues  al- 
ready know,  the  issue  of  converting 
DOE'S  uranium  enrichment  enterprise 
into  an  independent  corporation  has 
been  taken  up  legislatively  on  a  num- 
ber of  previous  occasions.  In  fact,  the 
Senate  has  approved  restructuring  leg- 
islation at  least  four  different  times  in 
the  past.  'With  the  inclusion  of  this  im- 
portant restructuring  provision  in  H.R. 
776.  I  am  confident  that  the  102d  Con- 
gress will  take  the  proper  steps  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  securing  a  more  effi- 
cient and  less  vulnerable  domestic 
source  of  energy  through  enriched  ura- 
nium. 

Mr.  .Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  both 
this  rule  and  the  entire  National  En- 
ergy Policy  Act.  Passage  of  this  bill 
will  be  an  historic  day  for  all  those 
committed  to  seeing  that  the  tragedy 
that  occurred  in  Prince  William  Sound 
IS  not  repeated  along  Florida's  precious 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

The  Outer  Continental  Shelf  m  the 
southei-n  Atlantic  is  one  of  Americas 
tiue  environmental  treasures.  Florida's 
coastal  region  is  home  to  some  of  our 
Nation's  most  unique  natural  resources 
and  sea  life.  At  the  same  time.  Florid- 
ians  depend  on  their  coastal  waters  for 
a  wide  range  of  commercial  and  rec- 
reational activities.  In  short,  a  drilling 
disaster  in  these  waters  would  have 
devastating  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic consequences. 

The  energy  bill  that  we  will  debate 
today  and  hopefully  pass  contains  pro- 
visions imposing  a  10-year  moratorium 
on  leasing  and  preleasing  activities 
along  the  Florida  coast,  mandating  the 
cancellation  of  the  suspended  leases  m 
the  Florida  Keys,  and  containing  legis- 
lation I  authored  that  will  make  it 
easier  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  buy  back  all  of  the  misguided  leases 
sold  during  the  Reagan  administration. 

I  feel  that  Chairmen  Miller  and 
Jones  have  done  an  excellent  job  bal- 
ancing America's  long-term  energy 
needs  with  the  need  to  protect  our  nat- 
ural and  ecological  resources.  I  urge 
this  House  to  support  the  rule  and  the 
bill  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  9 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Fields]. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong     opposition     to     this    modified 
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closed  rule  for  H.R.  776.  the  so-called 
Comprehensive  Energy  Policy  Act. 

WTiile  it  may  have  been  time  consum- 
ing and  inconvenient  to  consider  doz- 
ens of  separate  amendments  to  this 
legislation.  I  am  distressed  that  we 
have  been  denied  an  opportunity  to  de- 
bate several  key  amendments,  includ- 
ing one  proposed  by  myself  and  Con- 
gressman Billy  Tauzin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  in  H  R. 
776  that  either  encourages  the  develop- 
ment of  our  energy  resources  or  ad- 
dresses our  growing  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil  imports. 

During  the  last  4  years,  that  depend- 
ence has  increased  from  27  to  over  45 
percent  of  our  energy  needs.  Unless  we 
find  new  oil  and  gas  resources,  our  for- 
eign dependence  will  grow  to  60  to  70 
percent  of  our  petroleum  requirements 
by  the  year  2000.  As  a  nation,  we  can  ill 
afford  to  allow  this  to  occur. 

I  would  a£k  each  memiber  to  consider 
the  following; 

First,  production  from  Prudhoe  Bay, 
AL,  which  now  provides  25  percent  of 
our  energy,  is  falling  and  this  decline 
will  rapidly  accelerate  during  the  next 
10  years; 

Second,  by  the  year  2010,  the  United 
States  is  expected  to  produce  about  7.8 
million  barrels  per  day.  while  we  will 
consume  22.6  million.  This  represents  a 
staggering  shortfall  of  14.8  million  bar- 
rels i>er  day. 

Third,  the  domestic  oil  industry  rig 
utilization  rate  is  now  at  its  lowest 
point  m  history.  In  fact,  even  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  is  one  of  the  few- 
areas  not  entirely  covered  by  mora- 
toria.  the  utilization  rate  is  a  paltry  41 
percent. 

Fourth,  as  recently  as  5  years  ago. 
our  domestic  energy  industry  invested 
nearly  70  percent  of  its  capital  here  in 
the  United  States.  Today,  more  than 
half  of  this  capital  is  spent  abroad  be- 
cause the  oil  industry  is  being  forced 
out  by  leasing  moratoria.  drilling  bans, 
and  other  punitive  actions. 

Fifth,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
just  conducted  an  OCS  lease  sale  in  the 
central  Gulf  of  Mexico.  At  that  sale,  it 
received  the  second  lowest  number  of 
leasing  bids  m  history.  Further,  the 
number  of  drilling  plans  being  filed  is 
down  26.7  percent. 

And  sixth,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  the  United  States 
spends  about  $120  million  each  and 
every  day  to  buy  imported  oil.  It  is  the 
single  largest  component  of  our  trade 
deficit.  In  1991.  we  spent  $56  billion  to 
acquire  imported  crude  oil  and  that 
represented  nearly  one-half  of  our  total 
trade  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  energy  crisis 
in  America.  While  it  may  not  be  as  ob- 
vious as  the  gas  lines  of  the  1970's.  it  is 
far  more  dangerous  because  we  are  sys- 
tematically destroying  any  incentu-e 
to  invest  and  to  find  the  domestic  en- 
ergy resources  we  will  need  to  survive 
in  the  future. 
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In  my  State,  ihert-  h.is  h.-fii  .i  ilepres- 
sion  111  the  oil  industry  Domestic  em- 
ployment in  oil  anil  j<as  extraction  fell 
from  over  770.000  in  1982  to  about  390.000 
today.  This  is  a  loss  of  380.000  jobs  or 
four  times  as  many  jobs  lost  in  the 
automobile  industry  By  comparison, 
there  were  over  16  million  more  private 
sector  jobs  in  1!>91  than  1982,  a  22-per- 
cent ini.rease 

The  bipartisan  amendment  which  1 
intended  to  offer  was  a  strai^fhtforward 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  serious  prob- 
lem of  our  jfi'owinj?  dependence  on  for- 
eigrn  crude  oil.  If  enacted,  it  would 
allow  the  President  to  lease  certain 
OCS  moratoria  areas  if  several  strin- 
gent conditions  are  met  These  condi- 
tions are; 

First,  the  level  of  oil  impoi-ts  must 
exceed  50  percent  for  more  than  4  con- 
secutive months,  as  determined  by  the 
Ener^ry  Infoi-mation  .\g:ency: 

Second,  the  President  can  only  lease 
those  OCS  planning  areas  that  have  un- 
derifone  sufficient  environmental  re- 
view to  fully  comply  with  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act.  and 

Third,  the  Minerals  Management 
Service  must  certify  that  a  proposed 
planning?  area  has  siKnificant  quan- 
tities of  oil  or  Kas  resources. 

Furthermore,  under  the  Fields-Tau- 
zin  amendment,  the  President  is  re- 
quired to  submit  an  annual  report  con- 
taining a  forecast  of  both  oil  produc- 
tion and  domestic  consumption  and  the 
steps  he  will  take  to  reduce  our  de- 
pendence to  less  than  .tO  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  should 
have  this  authority  and  I  deeply  regrret 
that  the  House  will  not  have  an  opp<:)r- 
tunity  to  work  Its  will  on  this  pro- 
posal 

What  I  .im  suK^resting:  will  not  endan- 
ger our  environment  but  It  may  well 
protect  our  national  security. 

While  m.uch  has  been  written  about 
OCS  leasing?  and  development,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  OCS  leasinkr  is  a  dan- 
tfer  to  our  environment 

In  fact,  the  OCS  program  is  our  Na- 
tion's safest  energy  extraction  pro- 
gram. Since  1975.  when  current  Federal 
offshore  safety  regulations  went  into 
effect,  about  one  one-thousandth  of  1 
percent  of  the  oil  produced  on  the  Fed- 
eral OCS  has  been  spilled.  This  rep- 
resents a  99.99  percent  safety  record  In 
addition,  there  has  never  been  a  blow 
out  or  a  major  oilspill  from  any  oil  ex- 
ploration well  drilled  in  U  S.  waters. 

In  the  past  15  years,  nearly  5  billion 
barrels  of  oil  have  been  produced  from 
the  Federal  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
Less  than  900  barrels  have  been  spilled 
Indeed,  urban  runoff  dumps  more  oil 
into  the  ocean  than  do  offshore  rigs. 

Mr  Speaker,  according  to  the  Na 
tional  Academy  of  Sciences,  oil  from 
tankers  and  other  forms  of  transpor- 
tation account  for  45  percent  of  the  oil 
pollution  in  the  sea.  while  oil  from  off- 
shore production  is  less  than  2  percent. 
Of  the  60  largest  oilspills  that  have 
occurred  in  the  waters  of  this  Nation. 
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only  one  was  the  result  of  OCS  oil  and 
gas  activity,  and  subsequent  techno- 
logical advances  have  made  another 
spill  of  that  type  virtually  impossible. 
The  remaining  59  oilspills  were  mainly 
caused  by  tankers,  the  majority  of 
which  were  carrying  imported  crude 
oil 

While  It  may  be  good  politics  for 
some  to  prohibit  leasing  on  500  million 
acres  of  our  Federal  offshore  lands,  this 
policy  is  a  disaster  for  America  be- 
cause it  costs  jobs,  threatens  our  econ- 
omy, exacerbates  our  trade  deficit,  un- 
dermines our  national  security,  and  in- 
creases our  dependence  on  foreign  oil 

What  is  tragically  ironic  about  the 
moratoria  debate  is  that  it  is  self-de- 
feating because  the  net  effect  of  leas- 
ing prohibitions  is  more  tanker  traffic 
and  more  oil  spills.  The  real  risk  to  our 
environment  is  in  oil  tanker  transpor- 
tation, not  OCS  development. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  current  law.  our 
domestic  oil  industry  must  comply 
with  74  sets  of  Federal  regulations  and 
nearly  three  dozen  major  Federal  laws 
concerned  with  environmental  protec- 
tion and  safety 

Under  my  amendment,  none  of  these 
laws  are  waived  and.  in  fact.  I  have 
added  the  additional  conditions  of  the 
50-percent  import  penetration  level  and 
the  significant  oil  or  gas  resources 
test. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clearly  not  in  our 
Nation's  best  interests  that  we  obtain 
60  percent  of  our  crude  oil  from  unsta- 
ble foreign  sources.  At  a  minimum,  the 
President  should  be  given  the  author- 
ity to  lease  certain  offshore  areas, 
when  the  level  of  imports  reaches  50 
percent 

After  all.  these  offshore  Federal 
lands  and  the  energ.v  resources  they 
may  contain  belong  to  the  people,  all 
of  the  people,  of  the  United  States 

In  an  emergency,  which  I  have  de- 
fined as  an  import  level  greater  than  50 
percent,  our  citizens  must  have  access 
to  the  25  billion  barrels  of  oil  and  204 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  that 
the  Minerals  Management  Service  has 
estimated  exist  on  the  Federal  OCS. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  closing,  my  amend- 
ment, would  establish  a  fail-safe  proce- 
dure, by  allowing  us  to  obtain  stable 
and  safe  sources  of  domestic  energy 
from  the  F'ederal  OCS  without  endan- 
gering our  coastal  environment 

The  Federal  OCS  program  has  had  an 
outstanding  safety  record  for  nearly  40 
years  It  is  time  we  develop  these  re- 
sources and  stop  importing  so  much 
foreign  oil  which  is  being  transported 
to  America  in  leaky  foreign  tankers. 

Again.  I  request  that  all  membei-s 
vote  ••no'  on  this  highly  restrictive 
rule. 
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Mr.  DERRICK  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Tai'ZIN) 

Mr.  TAUZIN  Mr.  Speaker,  1  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 


Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  join  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  TexaF.  in 
our  concerns  about  this  portion  of  the 
national  energy  strategy  bill  which 
emerges  out  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Interior.  One  of  the 
problems  with  referring  a  national  en- 
ergy strategy  bill  to  nine  different 
committees  is  that  you  get  nine  dif- 
ferent sets  of  policy  objectives  in  the 
bill. 

The  policy  objectives  that  come  for- 
ward in  this  section  of  the  bill  are  real- 
ly environmentally  driven.  They  are 
not  nationally  energy  strategy  driven. 
They  are  environmentally  driven,  be- 
cause they  have  allowed  those  who 
want  to  establish  moratoria  on  their 
coastlines  to  do  so  in  this  section  of 
the  national  energy  strategy  bill. 

Is  that  going  to  help  us  create  energy 
for  America  and  protect  us  against  for- 
eign imports'"  Quite  the  contrary  It 
means  that  more  and  more  areas  will 
be  off  limits  to  drilling.  It  means  that 
more  and  more,  our  country  will  have 
to  depend  on  imported  oil. 

The  gentleman  from  Te.xas  [Mr. 
Fields]  and  I  had  asked  for  permission 
to  offer  one  simple  amendment  which 
would  have  given  the  President  the 
power  in  the  case  where  the  oil  imports 
were  rising  dramatically  again,  to  look 
into  some  of  those  moratoria  areas  to 
find  the  ones  that  were  simply  politi- 
cally written  off  limits,  those  where 
hydrocarbon  potential  was  high,  where 
environment  impact  criteria  was  low. 
and  to  exempt  those  areas  and  permit 
drilling,  for  the  good  of  the  country,  in 
those  areas. 

We  have  not  been  allowed  that  oppor- 
tunity under  the  rule,  and  that  is  un- 
fortunate Additionally.  I  had  asked 
permission  to  offer  an  amendment  that 
would  have  directed  the  impact  money 
in  this  bill  to  the  States  with  impacts. 
That  seems  to  make  logical  sense,  but 
the  bill  as  it  currently  comes  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  is  going  to  share 
revenue  from  the  offshore  to  cover  im- 
pacts that  do  not  exist  in  coastal 
States,  because  they  have  no  produc- 
tion offshore,  and  they  are  actually 
subject  to  moratoria  against  produc- 
tion. 

That  does  not  make  sense,  to  reward 
States  for  not  doing  anything  for  en- 
ergy production,  and  it  sends  the 
wrong  signal.  Furthermore,  it  sends 
money  to  cover  impacts  when  there  are 
no  impacts. 

I  suggest  to  the  interior  States,  they 
ought  to  be  the  ones  complaining  about 
that,  because  this  is  really  a  general 
revenue  sharing  bill  in  which  interior 
States  are  not  going  to  participate. 

That  amendment  should  have  been 
allowed.  We  should  have  had  a  chance 
to  debate  it  We  are  not  going  to  have 
that  chance.  That  is  unfortunate.  1 
wish  this  section  on  OCS  were  not  a 
part  of  this  bill.  I  wish  we  were  not  en- 
gaged   in    extending    more    moratoria. 
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That  IS  not  going  to  help  our  energy 
situation,  it  is  only  going  to  hurt  it. 
But  obviously  that  is  not  going  to  be 
part  of  the  debate,  part  of  the  bill 
which  we  are  going  to  have  a  chance  to 
discuss  a  great  deal  more. 

I  am  going  to.  of  course,  support  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  but  1  again  regret 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  did  not 
give  us  a  chance  to  offer  these  two 
worthwhile  amendments. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Mkvme).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  T.M'ZIN]. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask  the 
gentleman,  if  we  are  going  to  be  dis- 
cussing a  national  energy  strategy,  it 
seems  this  would  be  an  appropriate 
item  for  debate,  and  it  is  be.yond  me  to 
understand  why  the  Committee  on 
Rules  precluded  our  opportunity  to 
come  to  this  floor  in  open  and  frank  de- 
bate and  discuss  energy  policy. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  If  there  were  ever 
more  important  debate  that  should 
occur  on  the  floor-  of  this  House,  it  is 
the  question  of  what  happens  when  all 
the  alternative  fuel  strategies,  all  the 
conservation  strategies,  fail  to  stop  us 
from  becoming  more  and  more  depend- 
ent upon  sources  of  oil  that  this  coun- 
try cannot  rely  upon.  We  ought  to  be 
debating  what  happens  when  that  oc- 
curs, and  we  ought  to  have  on  the  flooi' 
at  least  a  chance  to  give  the  President 
a  chance  to  op)en  up  areas  with  very  lit- 
tle environmental  impact  and  high  hy- 
drocarbon potential  to  allow  us  to  an- 
swer the  import  threat,  but  we  will  not 
have  that  debate  because  our  amend- 
ment was  not  allowed. 

Mr.  FIF:LDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  continue  to  yield.  I  do  not 
know  if  people  have  a  true  picture  of 
what  is  happening:  The  fabrication,  the 
manufacturing  jobs,  the  other  points  of 
expertise  that  are  flowing  outside  of 
this  country,  because  oui'  people  in 
Houston.  TX.  and  thi'oughout  the  en- 
ergy-producing areas  are  gravitating  to 
Russia,  to  the  North  Sea.  to  Indonesia, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  have  those  peo- 
ple domestically  to  help  us.  particu- 
larly when  this  country  is  faced  with  a 
severe  crisis  and  shortfall,  which  of 
course  is  very  probable  sometime  m 
the  future. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  The  gentleman  knows 
as  well  as  I  that  we  have  lost  600.000 
jobs  in  the  oil  and  gas  industry  in 
America,  and  that  industry  is  rapidly 
leaving  us.  going  to  other  places,  be- 
cause we  have  said.  "The  welcome  mat 
is  no  longer  out.  We  don't  want  you 
here.  We  are  going  to  write  off  limits 
those  areas  where  you  might  produce 
energy  for  America,  and  we  are  going 


to  write  such  extraordinary  liability 
laws  and  such  extraordinary  environ- 
mental compliance  laws  that  you  can- 
not participate  any  more  in  producing 
energy  for  America." 

That  I  think  is  an  awful  policy  that 
we  ought  to  at  least  debate  on  this 
floor  sometime. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
.Yield  one  last  time,  I  have  v^'ovked  with 
my  chairman  for  many  years  now.  and 
I  am  constantly  frustrated  that  people 
confuse  tanker  spills,  like  the  Eiion 
Valdez.  and  the  safe  extraction  record 
of  our  Federal  OCS. 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DERRICK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  ^rentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Fields]  is  ex- 
actly correct.  The  OCS  development 
has  been  extraordinarily  safe  in  terms 
of  the  environment  of  the  coastal 
areas.  Unfortunately,  tanker  traffic 
has  not  been  too  safe.  What  we  are 
doing  m  this  bill,  off-limiting  more  and 
more  OCS  areas  for  development,  is 
guaranteeing  we  are  going  to  have 
more  tankers,  more  spills,  more  trou- 
bles for  the  American  environment, 
less  oil  and  gas  produced  here  for 
America  inside  America. 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr   Hoi.LOW.w]. 
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.Mr.  HOLLOWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  leluctant  opposition  to  this  closed. 
modified  rule. 

I  would  like  to  engage  in  a  colloquy 
with  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  T.^uziN]  and  would  simply  just 
like  for  him  to  try  to  stress  the  impor- 
tance, and  stress,  knowing  that  we  do 
not  have  it  before  us.  knowing  this  bill 
does  not  really  have  the  teeth  In  it  at 
this  point  that  we  want,  but  knowing 
that  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  is 
quite  a  fisherman,  when  we  go  amongst 
these  rigs  that  drill  in  the  gulf,  and  we 
go  there  almost  weekly,  I  just  want  to 
simply  say  that  we  do  get  confused, 
and  I  just  want  to  say  that  there  is 
cleanliness  of  being  able  to  fish,  and  to 
stress  seeing  how  the  major  oil  compa- 
nies and  all  have  handled  the  drilling 
m  the  gulf  that  I  think  we  put  our- 
selves in  great  danger  with  all  of  these 
tankers  coming  in  of  a  great  spill  ver- 
sus the  way  they  operate  in  the  gulf.  L 
just  wish  the  gentleman  would  try  to 
instill  in  Members  this  fact,  who  I 
think  always  see  the  seeping  all  of  the 
time  from  these  wells  that  we  are  drill- 
ing. I  would  like  the  gentleman  to 
stress  the  great  job  that  they  do. 

Mr,  TAUZIN,  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield"" 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and   engaging   me   m    this 


,    Speaker,   wil 
1  yield  to  the  gen 
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colloquy,  and  I  appreciate  it.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  offshore  installations  off  our 
coast  in  Louisiana,  and  the  records  of 
those  installations  are  superlative,  as 
they  are  for  offshore  Texas.  Those  in- 
stallations produce  incredible  amiounts 
of  oil  and  gas  for  America,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  is  the  best  place  to  fish  If 
you  want,  really  want  to  catch  your 
limit  of  the  most  of  your  fish  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  best  place  to  go  is 
lie  up  to  a  north  shore  oil  rig. 

Unfortunately,  that  message  is  well 
understood  around  the  country,  and 
the  political  judgment  of  writing  areas 
off  to  development  all  over  the  coast  of 
America  is  now  going  to  have  a  serious 
impact  upon  this  Nation's  ability  to 
service  its  own  energy  needs. 

We  cast  a  vote  in  this  Chamber  not 
too  long  ago  to  send  our  sons  and 
daughters  to  fight  in  somebody  else's 
oil  fields  because  we  would  not  produce 
here  at  home,  and  unfortunately  this 
bill  is  now  going  to  make  us  more  de- 
pendent upon  those  same  unreliable  oil 
fields  when  we  could  be  producing  here 
at  home,  and  environmentally  safely 
here  at  home. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY 
tleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  be 
anxious  to  hear  a  comment  iromi  Chair- 
man T.-\fZiN.  because  he  and  I  have  sat 
through  countless  hours  of  committee 
consideration  on  this  subject,  and  when 
you  really  boil  this  down,  and  cut  away 
all  of  the  fluff,  the  real  OCS  moratoria 
is  not  because  of  oilspills,  but  the  issue 
is  the  view.  People  do  not  want  to  see 
a  platform,  and  because  you  cannot 
make  an  environmental  argument 
against  OCS  exploration  and  produc- 
tion, that  IS  the  cover  for  the  real 
issue,  people  do  not  want  to  see  plat- 
forms. 

Mr.  TAUZIN  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  fact  at 
one  of  our  hearings  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
when  we  had  the  President's  5-year 
plan  before  us,  we  asked  why  some  of 
the  areas  with  high  hydrocarbon  poten- 
tial and  very  low  environmental  im- 
pact concerns  were  being  written  out  of 
the  President's  plan,  and  the  Secretary 
at  that  hearing  admitted  we  were  writ- 
ing off  some  of  those  areas  because  of 
politics,  because  of  the  strength  of  the 
delegation  from  that  State. 

This  bill  will  now  extend  that  mora- 
toria to  many  more  such  areas,  and 
that  is  not  in  the  Nation's  interest. 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY.  I  just  want  to  close 
on  what  I  was  saying  about  the  fact 
that  this  bill  is  a  good  bill,  but  it  still 
does  not  do  what  we  need  to  make  us 
dependent  on  our  own  energy  in  this 
country.  Of  course,  the  OCS  hurts  tre- 
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mendously.  We  do  not  even  control  the 
environment  Look  at  what  happened 
in  Kuwait  with  the  oil  fires.  'I'h.it 
would  not  happen  in  this  country  We 
endantfer  the  environment  of  this  coun- 
try more  by  ailowuiK:  the  hazards  that 
we  have,  and  I  wouUl  say  the  caieless- 
ness  by  whu  h  they  do  it 

I  just  want  to  say  that  we  offered  an 
amendment  which  was  not  allowed 
that  basically  would  have  given  us  a 
little  bit  of  Incentive  for  domestic 
drillin«.  and  I  am  happy  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  actually  al- 
lowed or  has  an  amendment  that  we 
are  tfoint?  to  vote  on  for  fillin^f  the  stra- 
teffic  petroleum  reserve,  but  we  had  a 
little  amendment  which  said  that  do- 
mestic oil  would  be  exempt  from  filling' 
that  reserve,  maybe  25  cents  a  barrel. 
But  somewhere  we  have  to  have  some 
Initiative  that  gives  us  reason  for  our 
ptople  to  drill,  and  we  have  lost  our  do- 
mestic oil  industry  because  of  the  ac- 
tions of  this  House 

Mr  McEWEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  re<iuests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  mv  time. 

Mr,  DHKHICK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  i  .i:,i;  >•  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  pii'.:?  i.s  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfumei.  Pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
459  and  rule  XXHI.  the  Chair  declares 
the  House  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bill.  H  R  776 
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IN  THE  COMMITTEK  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordlngrly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  776i 
to  provide  for  improved  energy  effi- 
ciency. With  Mr  Sk.aggs  in  the  chair 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Rose  on  Wednesday. 
May  20.  1992.  all  amendments  In  order 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  459  had 
been  disposed  of. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  464.  No 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  made  in  order  as 
original  text  by  House  Resolution  459 
shall  be  in  order  except  the  amend- 
ments printed  in  House  Report  102-533 
or  as  specified  in  House  Resolution  464 
Said  amendments  shall  be  considered 
in  the  order  and  manner  specified  in 
House  Report  102  .533.  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment,  except  as  specified  in 
House  Report  102-533  Debate  time 
shall  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  proponent  and  an  opponent  of 
the  amendment. 

It  shall  be  in  order  at  any  time  for 
the  1  h.iirman  of  the  Committee  on  En- 


ergy and  Commerce  to  offer  amend- 
ments en  bloc,  consisting  of  amend- 
ments and  modifications  in  the  text  of 
any  amendment  which  are  germane, 
printed  in  House  Report  102  533.  Said 
amendments  en  block  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment  or  to  a  demand  for  a  divi- 
sion of  the  question,  and  shall  be  de- 
batable for  20  minutes,  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

The  original  proponents  of  the 
amendments  offered  en  block  shall 
have  permission  to  insert  statements 
in  the  Congrkssion.m.  Rfxord  imme- 
diately before  the  disposition  of  the 
amendments  en  bloc. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  amend- 
ment No  1  printed  in  House  Report 
102-533. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR    OINGELL 

Mr  OINGELL  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Chairman  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DiNCELI.- 

Page  321.  strike  line  7  and  all  that  follows 
through  page  323,  line  15.  and  insert,  the  fol- 
lowing 
SEC.  («M.  SITEfHAKAt  IFKIAMIOS 

(a I  Findings.— The  Contness  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1)  In  1987.  Conifress  directed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  characterize  the  Yucca 
Mountain  site  to  determine  its  suitability 
for  the  disposal  of  hlKh-level  radioactive 
waste  and  spent  nuclear  fuel 

i2i  The  State  of  Nevada  has  delayed,  and 
could  continue  to  delay  for  an  unacceptable 
length  of  time,  the  processing  of  environ- 
mental permits  required  for  the  commence- 
ment of  site  characterization  activities  at 
Yucca  Mountain. 

i3i  The  Department  of  Energy  will  need  at 
least  18  permits  from  the  State  of  Nevada 
during  the  site  characterization  process. 

(4 1  If  the  Department  of  Energy  is  to  deter- 
mine. In  a  timely  fashion,  whether  the  Yucca 
Mountain  site  is  suitable  for  the  disposal  of 
high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  nu- 
clear fuel,  the  State  permitting  process  mu.st 
be  expedited. 

(bi  PEH.MITS  AND  ENFORCEMENT.— Section 
113  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982 
(42  U.S.C  101331  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

'■te»  PER.MITS  AND  ENFORCEMENT. 

"Ill  PERMITS.— No  State  or  local  permit 
(including  any  permit  liased  on  Federal  au- 
thority that  has  been  delegated  to  a  State  or 
local  government)  shall  be  required  In  order 
for  the  Secretar.v  to  conduct  site  character- 
ization activities  at  the  Yucca  Mountain 
site 

•■(2l  ENFORCEMENT.— 

•■I  A I  In  general— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  the  State  of  Nevada  may 
bring  an  action  to  enforce  any  Federal  or 
State  st-andard.  requirement,  criteria,  or 
limitation  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  site 
characterization  activities  at  the  Yucca 
Mountain  site.  Such  an  action  may  be 
brought  only  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Nevada. 

■iBi  REgUIHEMENTS  THAT  RESULT  IN  PROHI- 
BITION  OF   srrE   CHARACTERIZATION.—.^    State 


Standard,  requirement,  criteria,  or  limita- 
tion (Including  any  State  siting  standard  or 
requirement!  that  could  effectively  result  In 
the  prohibition  of  site  chf.ractenzatlon  ac- 
tivities shall  not  apply  unless  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  is  met 

ill  The  State  standard,  requirement,  cri- 
teria, or  limitation  is  of  general  applicabil- 
ity and  was  adopted  by  formal  means 

•■(ill  The  Stale  standard,  requirement,  cri- 
teria, or  limitation  was  adopted  on  the  basis 
of  hydrologic,  geologic,  or  other  relevant  sci- 
entific considerations  and  was  not  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  precluding  site  character- 
ization activities  for  reasons  unrelated  to 
protection  of  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment 

■■(Ci  No  NEW  AUTHORITY  —The  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  construed  to 
grant  to  the  State  of  Nevada  any  authority 
to  enforce  a  Federal  or  State  standard,  re- 
quirement, criteria,  or  limitation  that  the 
State  of  Nevada  did  not  have  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Comprehensive  Na- 
tional Energy  Policy  Act." 

(c)  Capacity  of  Repository  at  Yucca 
Mountain  — 

(1)  In  general.— Section  114<d)  of  the  Nu- 
clear Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  (42  U  SO. 
10134(dii  Is  amended  by  striking  the  second 
sentence  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
end  of  the  subsection  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: The  Secretary  shall  determine,  by 
rule,  the  volume  of  high-level  radioactive 
waste  and  spent  nuclear  fuel  that  may  be 
emplaced  in  any  repository  to  be  constructed 
at  Yucca  Mountain  ' 

(2i  CONFOHMINO  amendment. -The  caption 
of  section  114(d)  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy 
Act  of  1982  (42  U.S.C.  10l34(d)>  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■•(d)  Commission  and  Department  Ac- 
tion.—" 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  DlN- 
GELL]  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes, 
and  a  Member  opposed  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]. 

Mr.  DINGELL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lent]  for  the  purposes  of 
controlling  that  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Lent]  will  control  10  minutes  of  the 
time. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes 

.Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  of- 
fered on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Enei-g.v  and  Commerce.  Its  purpose  is 
to  expedite  the  permitting  process  at 
Yucca  Mountain.  NV.  The  language  re- 
lates to  site  characterization  activi- 
ties. It  is  precisely  the  same  language 
as  was  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Power  of 
that  committee.  The  language  was  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  a  vote  of  24  to 
1. 

The  amendment  seeks  to  addre.ss  the 
troublesome  issue  of  nuclear  waste  dis- 
posal. It  seeks  to  address  the  respon- 
sibility that  we  all  share  to  see  to  it 
that  high-level  nuclear  waste  dispo.sal 
is  not  pushed  nff  nn  future  generations 
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and  that  it  is  not  a  threat  to  the  cur- 
rent generation. 

For  the  past  30  years  our  generation 
has  had  the  benefit  of  nuclear  power. 
Yesterday,  this  House  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  change  the  process  for 
licensing  nuclear  power  plants. 

n  1420 

It  now  becomes  our  responsibility  to 
address  the  back  end  of  the  cycle  and 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  waste  that 
nuclear  power  produces.  It  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  more  than  50.000 
metric  tons  of  high-level  nuclear  waste 
by  the  year  2010.  the  existing  reactors 
in  the  United  States  will  generate  al- 
most 90.000  metric  tons  through  the 
end  of  their  operating  lives. 

Regardless  of  the  future  of  nuclear 
power  or  one's  opinion  on  that  energy 
source,  the  waste  issue  is  one  which 
needs  to  be  addressed.  It  has  been  said 
by  wags  that  the  problem  is,  with  re- 
gard to  waste,  that  everybody  wants 
somebody  to  pick  it  up  and  nobody 
wants  them  to  put  it  down.  The  prob- 
lem we  confront  here  then  is  to  arrange 
for  the  orderly  disposal  in  the  safest 
possible  fashion,  pursuant  to  law,  of 
high  level  nuclear  waste. 

It  has  been  charged  that  this  amend- 
ment is  going  to  take  away  from  the 
State  of  Nevada  all  of  its  rights  with 
regard  to  substantive  procedure  Noth- 
ing is  further  from  the  truth.  This 
amendment  simply  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  characterization  of  the  site,  and 
it  re(juires  that  the  State  of  Nevada  do 
nothing  to  inhibit  the  studies  whi<.:h 
will  ultimately  lead  to  a  decision 
whether  that  waste  should  be  put  in 
the  State  of  Nevada  at  the  Yucca 
Mountain  site  or  not,  nothing  further 
than  that.  Nevada  retains  all  of  its  cur- 
rent powers,  both  substantive,  proce- 
dural, and  otherwise  with  regard  to 
this  question.  But  no  longer  can  they 
inhibit  the  study  of  this  site  and  the 
processing  of  the  movement  toward  a 
settlement  of  the  issue. 

This  is  not  a  new  issue.  In  1982,  1987. 
and  now  finally  in  1992.  we  address  it 
again.  In  1987  we  directed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energ.y  to  study  the  Yucca 
Mountain  site  in  Nevada.  We  find  our- 
selves now  5  years  later  with  very  little 
to  show  for  an  enormous  amount  of 
time  and  an  enormous  amount  of 
mone.v  spent. 

I  wish  to  assure  my  colleagues  that 
these  years  of  delay  have  served  no  one 
well.  They  have  cost  prodigious 
amounts  of  money.  They  have  cost 
enormous  amounts  of  time.  They  have 
inhibited  the  development  of  nuclear 
power  in  this  country. 

The  amendment  does  not  do  what  it 
has  been  accused  of  doing.  Nevada  is 
not  stripped  of  its  ability  to  enforce  en- 
vironmental laws  or  environmental  and 
procedural  rights. 

Substantively  Nevada  will  retain  full 
enforcement  authorit.v  for  environ- 
mental standards  contained  in  any  per- 


mit. Procedurally.  however.  the 
amendment  will  allow  the  study  proc- 
ess to  move  forward. 

Nevada  has  shown  a  noteworthy  han- 
dling of  this  matter.  Good  timing  has 
been  one  of  its  characteristics.  When 
the  Congress,  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, moves  towards  curtailing  abuses 
in  the  State  with  regard  to  permitting 
all  of  a  sudden  the  F>ermits  are  issued, 
and  at  other  times,  there  has  been 
enormous  resistance  and  great  refusal 
to  carry  the  matter  foward.  This  is  no 
way  in  which  a  program  of  this  sort 
should  be  conducted. 

Finally.  I  want  to  stress  to  my  col- 
leagues that  this  amendment  makes  no 
mention  of  the  final  emplacement  of 
nuclear  and  radioactive  waste  at  the 
Yucca  Mountain  site.  That  is  a  deter- 
mination which  must  be.  and  will  be. 
made  at  a  later  time. 

This  is  a  reasonable,  balanced,  and 
fair  amendment.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  it. 

This  will  move  the  process  forward. 
It  will  assure  that  no  longer  will  there 
be  irresponsible  delays  imposed  upon  a 
Federal  program  of  great  value  to  all  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
assures  that  there  will  be  no  storage 
temporaril.v  in  any  other  .State  because 
Nevada  has  unfairly  and  improperly  de- 
layed the  process. 

.Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  mv  time. 

.Mr.  KOST.MAYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIR.M.\N.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  opposed  to  the 
amendment'' 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  The  gentleman  is 
opposed  to  the  amendment,  yes,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kost.m.wer]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nevada  [Mrs.  Vucanovich]. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman. 
this  amendment  is  about  one  issue  and 
one  issue  only— States  rights. 

Specifically,  it  is  about  Nevada's 
right  to  issue  environmental  permits 
to  guarantee  clean  air  and  clean  water 
for  its  citizens. 

This  right  is  fundamental  and  has 
been  recognized  time  and  again  by  Con- 
gress. 

.Although  .Mr.  Dingell  and  his  fellow- 
sponsors  claim  their  amendment  will 
not  take  Nevada's  authority,  that  is 
exactly  what  it  will  do. 

If  it  does  not.  why  is  this  amendment 
needed? 

Congress  has  made  conscious  deci- 
sions to  give  States  the  primary  juris- 
diction to  administer  environmental 
laws. 

The  Resource  Conservation  Recovery 
.\ct  [RCRA]  and  the  Clean  Air  and 
Clean  Water  Acts  are  all  administered 
by  the  States. 

In  fact.  Nevada  has  issued  permits  to 
DOE  for  site  characterization  under 
some  of  these  very  laws. 


In  New  .Mexico,  DOE  is  attempting  to 
open  the  waste  isolation  pilot  project, 
or  WIPP  site.  However,  a  Federal  judge 
has  ruled  that  DOE  must  obtain  a 
State  issued  RCR.^  permit  prior  to 
waste  implacement.  Will  we  soon  see  a 
bill  before  the  House  stripping  New- 
Mexico's  authority  to  issue  this  per- 
mit 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  siting  of  the  Na- 
tion's high  level  nuclear  waste  reposi- 
tory is  no  longer  a  scientific  process. 
The  1987  action  of  Congress  naming 
Y'ucca  Mountain  as  the  only  site  to  be 
characterized  wholly  politicized  the 
process. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  public's  trust  m 
the  nuclear  energy  program  is  at  an  all 
time  low.  Science  is  out:  hardball  poli- 
tics is  m.  The  Dingell  amendment  will 
only  serve  to  further  dimmish  public 
confidence. 

In  the  arid  West.  States  jealously 
guard  their  authority  to  allocate 
scarce  water  supplies,  including  ground 
water.  However,  the  Dingell  a.mend- 
ment  would  strip  Nevada's  historic 
right  to  adjudicate  water  rights  in  a 
State  forum. 

Instead  of  allowing  State  courts  to 
decide  water  law.  the  State  would  be 
forced  into  Federal  court  to  defend  its 
watermaster's  decisions. 

Under  the  Dingell  amendment,  the 
DOE  need  not  ask  for  more  water.  It 
would  simply  take  it.  The  State's  only 
recourse  would  be  a  Federal  court  unfa- 
miliar with  State  water  law 

These  issues  are  dealt  with  everyday 
in  the  Interior  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member.  The  members  of  the 
committee  acted  unanimously  to  de- 
lete the  very  same  States  rights  pre- 
emption language  Mr.  DINGELL  is  at- 
tempting to  reinject  into  this  bill. 

Contrary  to  Mr.  Dingell's  beliefs, 
the  State  has  issued  m  a  timely  man- 
ner the  necessar.v  air  and  water  quality 
permits.  The  GAO  recentl.v  reported 
that  the  DOE  was  not  ready  to  begin 
site  characterization  until  February 
1991.  for  lack  of  a  quality  assurance 
plan. 

The  industry  and  administration 
have  continuously  screamed  foul 
claiming  Nevada  has  blocked  charac- 
terization. The  simple  truth  is  that 
DOE  was  not  prepared  to  go  forward. 

-Any  delays  which  may  have  occurred 
have  been  of  the  DOE's  own  making. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  the  statement  of 
administration  policy  released  by  the 
President  does  not  even  mention  Yucca 
Mountain. 

No  veto  has  been  threatened  by  the 
President  if  this  bill  reaches  his  desk 
without  preemption  language. 

My  fellow  colleagues,  before  you  cast 
your  vote  on  the  Dingell  amendment.  I 
ask  you  to  ask  yourselves,  am  I  ready 
to  reject  my  principles  because  its 
some  other  Member's  State  whose  sov- 
ereignty is  being  threatened? 

Today,  it  may  be  Nevada.  Tomorrow, 
it  could  be  your  State. 
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Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  defeat  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr  LKNT  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  a.s  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  so  trreatly 
respect  and  admire  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nevada,  it  is  with  some  regret 
that  I  rise  in  stroni?  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  hy  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr  DiN- 
OELI,]  to  expedite  site  characterization 
for  the  hi^fh-level  radioactive  waste 
disposal  repository 

Mr  Chairman,  the  State  of  Nevada 
has  repeatedly  delayed  the  granting  of 
permits  in  an  effort  to  slow  or  stop 
DOE'S  efforts  to  characterize  Yucca 
Mountain  as  the  waste  repository  site 
The  DinKell  amendment  attempts  to 
resolve  this  impasse  and  allow  DOE  to 
go  forward  with  site  characterization. 

To  lie  specific,  the  Dingell  amend- 
ment states  that  permits  issued  hy  Ne- 
vada are  uniiecessaiy  for  DOE  to  per- 
form site  characterization  activities. 
While  this  amendment  does  expedite 
the  site  characterization  process,  it 
does  not  leave  Nevada  without  the 
means  to  protect  the  health  and  safety 
of  its  citizens.  Nevada  can  bring  suit  in 
Federal  district  court  if  Nevada  be- 
lieves that  D(^E  is  not  complying  with 
one  of  its  State  health  and  safety 
standards. 

You  may  lusk  if  this  undercuts  States 
rights.  I  think  not  The  Dingell  amend- 
ment makes  crystal  clear  that  Ne- 
vada's ability  to  protect  health  and 
safety  is  preserved.  It  emphasizes  that 
if  Nevada  believes  that  important  safe- 
ty issues  are  being  wrongly  ignored,  it 
can  act.  This  is  true  even  if  those  safe- 
ty issues  might  lead  to  halting  work  on 
the  site.  Only  Nevada  s  ability  to  ol) 
struct  and  delay  for  political  reasons 
has  been  limited. 

I  oppose  Interior's  provisions  because 
they  attempt  both  to  halt  Yucca  Moun- 
tain and  inject  NIMBY  style  opposition 
into  an  already  volatile  mix  The  Mil- 
ler provisions  would  impose  1987  EPA 
standards  that  cannot  be  implemented 
because  they  re(4Uire  precise  prob- 
ability estimates  over  extended  time- 
frames These  standards  would  effec- 
tively foreclose  actual  operation  of  the 
Yucca  Mountain  repository.  The  Miller 
provisions  would  also  give  States  and 
Indian  tribes  an  absolute  veto  right,  es- 
sentially gutting  the  Federal  Interim 
Storage  Program. 

Whether  or  not  this  is  the  intent  of 
the  Interior  title,  the  effect  is  to  hall 
nuclear  power  in  this  country  for  good. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  Mr. 
Dingell's  amendment. 

D  1430 

Mr  KOSTMAYKR  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  ■!  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada  [Mr   Bii.Rii.AV) 

Mr  BII.BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  here 
we  go  again.  Again  we  have  the  "screw 
Nevada  hill  "  No.  2. 

Is  Nevada  justified  in  objecting  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  now  being  forced 


to  give  up  some  of  the  rights  that  Con- 
gress has  so  cherished  and  passed  to 
the  States'" 

Over  and  over  again  courts  have  held 
at  different  times  that  the  procedural 
rights  of  protest  in  permitting  was  not 
entitled  to  the  States,  and  Congress 
has  come  in  and  passed  law  after  law 
saying  that  not  only  is  the  substantive 
right  of  the  State  to  be  considered,  but 
also  the  procedural  rights 

Should  Nevada  be  heard?  Should  we 
be  upset  by  this  law?  Of  course,  we 
should,  and  any  other  State  in  the 
Union  would  be.  too.  If  not.  I  ask  any 
of  my  colleagues  from  any  district  or 
territory  or  State,  would  they  like  to 
have  the  nuclear  repository''  Because 
Nevada  will  give  up  this  great  public 
works  project  to  them  willingly  and 
allow  all  these  jobs  to  flow  to  them. 

But  that  is  not  the  case  Nevada  has 
fought  this  particular  repository,  that 
is  true,  but  legally.  We  have  issued 
every  permit  that  the  Department  of 
Energy  has  asked  for 

In  fact,  the  GAO  on  April  18.  1991.  in 
a  report  to  Congress  said  that  it  was 
not  Nevada  that  was  delaying  the  con- 
stitution and  Site  characterization  at 
Yucca  Mountain,  it  was  the  DOE,  be- 
cause the  DOE  had  hired  people  who 
did  not  meet  the  minimum  standards 
to  do  these  tests. 

In  fact,  when  one  expert,  a  quality 
assurance  officer  who  worked  for 
Holmes  and  Narber.  one  of  the  sub- 
contractors at  the  Yucca  Mountain 
site,  found  that  people  hired  to  do 
these  tests  did  not  meet  the  minimum 
standards,  turned  it  in  to  Holmes  and 
Narber.  he  was  told  to  keep  his  mouth 
shut. 

He  went  to  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  told  them,  and  he  was  told  to  keep 
his  mouth  shut. 

Then  he  finally  came  and  went  public 
with  it  and  he  was  fired. 

The  GAO  investigated  these  reports 
and  found  he  was  correct 

It  was  because  the  DOE  had  to  go 
back  in  and  do  these  tests  all  over 
again  and  recertify  them  that  the 
delays  have  taken  place,  and  nothing 
that  Nevada  had  done  had  delayed  this 
testing. 

So  what  we  find  today  is  that  as  long 
as  the  permits  were  issued  by  March 
1992,  according  to  the  GAO  report,  that 
there  would  be  no  delay.  The  last  of 
these  permits  was  issued  right  after 
September  1991. 

The  reports  also  say  that  for  the  next 
3  years  that  if  no  further  reports  are 
offered  or  given,  the  DOE  can  move  for- 
ward on  this  particular  site  character- 
ization. 

The  attorney  general,  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Nevada,  has  stated  that 
Nevada  will  not  illegally  impede  any- 
thing that  the  DOE  does 

Now.  certainly  as  a  State,  we  will 
make  sure  the  DOE  crosses  the  T's  and 
dots  the  I's,  because  let  me  tell  you. 
the  DOP>  would  flunk  application  No.  1 


They  cannot  do  anything  right  They 
continue  to  make  mistakes  across  this 
Nation,  whether  it  is  Rocky  Flats  or 
other  facilities,  Hanford,  WA,  and  the 
Nevada  test  site,  they  continue  to  mess 
up.  and  we  in  Nevada  if  we  get  stuck 
with  this  nuclear  repository,  we  want 
to  make  sure  the  DOE  does  it  right. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  take 
away  that  right  from  us 

Now.  who  opposes  thu-^''  The  Western 
Governors  Conference  opposes  it  The 
Attorney  Generals  .Association  The  Si- 
erra Club,  the  Energy  Conservation  Co- 
alition, the  Enviionmental  Action 
Committee,  the  Friends  of  the  Earth, 
the  National  Audubon  Society,  the 
NRDC.  the  Nuclear  Information  Re- 
search Service,  the  Safe  f^nergy  Com- 
munications Council,  the  Union  of  Con- 
cerned Scientists,  the  USPRIG 

Public  citizens  and  the  League  of 
Conservation  Voters  consider  this  to  be 
an  important  environmental  vote  to  be 
used  in  their  scoring  card. 

We  think  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand what  IS  happening  What  is  hap- 
r)ening  is  not  right. 

In  talking  to  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce,  many 
of  them  admit  they  disagree  with  what 
the  chairman  is  doing,  but  out  of  re- 
spect or  fear  they  will  support  the 
chairman  in  this  particular  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  wrong,  and  what 
is  happening  to  Nevada  is  wrong.  It 
could  happen  to  your  State,  too. 

Mr.  DINGELL  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  tim.e  as  I  may  consume  to 
respond  to  a  (juestion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  COLSMAN)  and  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman, 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  question  is  only  this.  I  know 
the  gentleman's  amendment  provides 
that  no  State  or  local  permits  are 
needed  by  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
carry  out  site  characterization  activi- 
ties. I  just  wanted  assurance  trom  the 
gentleman  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  in  no  way  would  affect  the 
transportation  of  such  materials  to  or 
from  those  sites. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  correct.  The 
amendment  does  not  affect  transpor- 
tation. It  only  deals  with  the  site  char- 
acterization in  the  State  of  Nevada, 
that  is  all. 

Mr  COI.KMAN  of  Texas.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  DINGELL  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  lime  as  I  may  consume. 

I  would  note  for  the  record  that  the 
amendment  is  supported  by  the  admin- 
istration. It  is  supported  by  the  APTv- 
CIO  among  others 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the    gentleman     fi'om     Maryland     [Mr. 

MCMILI.KN'!, 

Mr.  MrMILLEN  on  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  I  support  this  amendment 
because  this  country  has  a  serious  nu- 
clear waste  problem  that  needs  to  he 
resolved.  Even  if  every  nuclear  power- 


plant  in  this  country  were  shut  down 
tomorrow,  we  would  still  have  to  deal 
with  the  waste  issue — it  is  not  going  to 
disappear. 

The  reality  is  that  until  Yucca 
Mountain  is  characterized  and  we  find 
out  if  it  is  a  suitable  site  for  storage  of 
high  level  nuclear  waste,  we  are  not 
going  to  look  at  any  other  sites,  and 
we  will  remain  no  closer  to  a  national 
permanent  repository. 

By  supporting  this  amendment,  you 
are  not  voting  to  make  Yucca  Moun- 
tain the  site  for  a  permanent  reposi- 
tory. Instead,  you  are  voting  to  allow 
the  Department  of  Energy  to  get  on 
with  its  work  and  to  evaluate  the  site. 

Why  the  rush?  What  does  it  matter  if 
it  takes  50  years  to  site  a  permanent 
repository''  The  answer  is  simple,  in- 
terim onsite  storage  facilities  across 
the  Nation  are  running  out  of  space.  In 
Maryland,  the  storage  facility  at  the 
Calvert  Cliffs  plant  will  be  filled  by 
1994.  Plans  are  now  underway  to  build 
dry  storage  facilities,  which  I  am  con- 
cerned will  turn  out  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  de  facto  permanent  reposi- 
tory 

Marylanders  have  already  contrib- 
uted over  $180  million  to  the  nuclear 
waste  fund  to  finance  a  national  reposi- 
tory. To  date,  they  have  nothing  to 
show  for  this  but  increased  utility 
rates  to  pay  for  new  on  site  storage. 
Considering  the  track  record  of  the 
State  of  Nevada— site  characterization 
at  Yucca  Mountain  is  not  going  to  take 
place  anytime  in  the  foreseeable  future 
without  this  amendment.  Let  us  get 
the  process  moving.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman    from    North    Carolina    [Mr. 

BALMiNGEK] 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Din- 
gell amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  touch  upon  a 
significant  and  substantial  reason  for  support- 
ing the  Dingell  amendment  on  Yucca  Moun- 
tain. First,  66  nuclear  energy  plant  sites  na- 
tionwide will  reach  onsite  storage  capacity  for 
spent  fuel  by  2010,  the  year  DOE  projects  for 
ttie  operation  of  a  high-level  waste  repository, 
forcing  the  industry  to  consider  temporary 
methods  to  store  this  waste.  Persistent  delay- 
ing tactics  by  Nevada  threaten  to  drive  the  re- 
pository completion  date  further  into  the  future, 
creating  prot)lems  for  those  utilities  with  limited 
storage  space  and  impeding  the  expansion  of 
nuclear  energy  to  meet  future  electricity  de- 
nnand. 

Each  of  the  two  major  utilities  in  North  Caro- 
lina will  run  out  of  onsite  stofage  capacity  in 
the  near  future— CP&L  in  1993,  and  Duke 
Power  in  2005.  Unless  legislation  is  enacted, 
there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  all  onsite  stor- 
age facilities  around  the  country  could  become 
be  facto  Yucca  Mountains  check  your  State. 
This  IS  a  national  issue,  not  a  Nevada  issue, 
and  I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment. 


Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Hitter]. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  nse  in  strong 
support  of  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee amerxJment. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  speak 
about  some  of  the  science  questions  related 
to  Yucca  Mountain,  NV,  and  the  potential  re- 
pository. By  legislative  enactment  m  1987, 
after  an  exhaustive  site  selection  process  had 
narrowed  potential  sites  to  three,  this  Con- 
gress directed  DOE  to  study  the  suitability  of 
Yucca  Mountain.  Opponents  of  the  studies  at 
Yucca  Mountain  incorrectly  claim  that  this  de- 
cision was  not  scientifically  supported  and  was 
purely  politics.  However,  that  just  is  not  true. 

The  decision  to  choose  Yucca  Mountain,  in 
fact,  was  scientifically  supportable.  In  1986, 
the  Department  of  Energy  published  a  study 
that  showed  that  the  Yucca  Mountain  site  was 
actually  ranked  first  in  the  composite  overaH 
ranking  of  the  five  sites  that  remained  at  that 
time,  including  other  sites  m  Texas,  Utah,  and 
Washington.  "A  Multiattribute  Utility  Analysis 
of  Sites  Nominated  for  Characterization  for  the 
First  Radioactive-Waste  Repository — A  Deci- 
sion-Aiding  Methodology,"  DOE/RW-0074, 
May  1986.  That  study  was  designed  to  deter- 
mine an  initial  order  of  preference  for  sites  for 
recommendation  of  further  studies  and  rep- 
resents a  scientific  basis  for  choosing  Yucca 
Mountain. 

Opponents  also  claim  the  legislation  to  fur- 
ther mandate  the  timely  study  of  Yucca  Moun- 
tain IS  not  needed  because,  among  other  rea- 
sons, the  Yucca  Mountain  desert  location  is 
not  a  suitable  site  for  the  Nation's  high-level 
waste  repository.  They  tiase  this  mistaken 
contention  on  a  1989  report  by  Jerry 
Szymanski,  a  former  DOE  staff  hydrologist. 
who  said  that  ground  water  has  nsen  well 
above  the  level  proposed  for  the  repository  in 
the  geologically  recent  past  and  could  do  so 
again.  Incidentally,  the  proposed  repository 
would  be  located  1 ,000  feet  atxjve  the  ground 
water  table,  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of 
the  Yucca  Mountain  site. 

Szymanski's  theory  has  been  discredited  by 
both  the  National  Research  Council  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  [NAS]  and  the 
State  of  Nevada's  own  scientists.  In  its  review 
of  the  Szymanski  study  released  Apnl  13. 
1992,  the  17-member  NAS  panel  found  "there 
IS  no  evidence  to  support  the  assertion  that 
the  water  table  has  nsen  periodically  hundreds 
of  meters  from  deep  within  the  crust."  They 
also  found  that  geologic  evidence  suggests 
that  ground  water  never  has  risen  to  the  level 
proposed  for  the  repository,  that  the  largest 
rise  may  have  been  a  little  over  1 00  feet  atx)ut 
10  million  years  ago,  and  that  no  mechanism 
known  to  the  panel  appeared  capable  of  rais- 
ing the  water  table  anywhere  near  the  900  to 
1,000  feet  necessary  to  reach  the  proposed 
repository. 

The  NAS  report,  however,  should  not  be  in- 
terpreted as  an  endorsement  of  Yucca  Moun- 
tain as  a  repository  site.  "The  panel  was  not 
asked  to.  and  did  not,  take  a  position  on  the 
suitability  of  Yucca  Mountain"  for  the  reposi- 
tory. 

"There  is  much  work  to  be  done,"  the  panel 
said,  adding  it  "supports  initiation  of  the  stud- 
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ies  needed  to  develop  the  necessary  informa- 
tion with  which  to  evaluate  the  site." 

A  DOE  contractor  and  an  independent  peer 
review  panel  also  concluded  that  the  studies 
of  Yucca  Mountain  to  date  show  that  there  is 
no  apparent  reason  to  disqualify  the  site  as  a 
possible  site  for  a  higtvlevel  waste  repository. 
Their  study,  entitled  "Report  of  the  Peer  Re- 
view Panel  on  the  Early  Site  Suitability  Eval- 
uation of  the  Potential  Repository  Site  at 
Yucca  Mountain.  Nevada,"  SAIC-91/8001. 
January  1992,  concludes  that  9  ol  the  24  con- 
ditions required  to  qualify  Yucca  Mountain  as 
a  waste  repository  are  pcesent  and  the  re- 
maining 15  are  likely  "present  but  need  more 
information."  The  report  also  concludes  that 
14  of  the  18  corxjitions  that  could  disqualify 
Yucca  Mountain  are  not  present  and  that  "new 
information  is  unlikely  to  change  those  conclu- 
sions." 

These  studies  have  all  recommended  that 
more  scientific  study  of  the  site  is  needed  to 
determine  if  the  site  is  suitable  for  a  reposi- 
tory. Given  the  State's  ongoing  obstruction  of 
DOE'S  efforts  to  study  Yucca  Mountain,  which 
so  tar  seems  like  a  pretty  good  site,  il  is  im- 
perative that  Congress  pass  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  amendment  to  provide 
the  means  for  the  timely  study  of  the  site. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  MooRHEAD].  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce, 

Mr.  .MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  DINGELL]  to  expedite  site  charac- 
terization for  high-level  radioactive 
waste  disposal. 

I  think  that  many  of  us  are  reluctant 
to  pass  on  something  to  the  State  of 
Nevada  which  Nevada  does  not  want. 
but  their  site  in  that  State  is  probably 
the  best  site  in  the  Nation  for  such  a 
nuclear  waste  site. 
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There  are  not  very  many  people  in 
that  area.  very,  very  few  in  fact,  and 
the  site  has  been  chosen  as  the  most 
likely  one  in  the  country  for  that  par- 
ticular purpose. 

We  do  not  have  much  time  left  in 
which  to  locate  a  site  because,  as  you 
have  been  told  earlier,  many  of  the 
plants  across  America  are  filled  to  the 
brim  with  waste.  Something  has  to  be 
done  with  that  waste,  and  done  m  the 
very  near  future. 

To  not  take  action  would  be  cer- 
tainly wrong  because  we  might  very 
well  have  some  serious  problems  in  one 
place  or  another. 

In  1982.  Congress  directed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  examine  the  suit- 
ability of  the  Yucca  Mountain  site  for 
nuclear  waste  disposal.  In  the  ensuing 
10  years,  the  State  of  Nevada— for  po- 
litical reasons — has  repeatedly  ob- 
structed efforts  to  implement  our  di- 
rective. 

This  amendment  empowers  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  go  forward  with 
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site  characterization  while  protecting 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  citizens  of 
Nevada. 

Once  a(?ain  we  are  witnessing  an  at- 
tempt by  the  Interior  Committee  to 
stall  our  Nations  efforts  to  advance  al- 
ternative sources  of  energy  We  cannot 
allow  our  future  to  be  held  hostage  by 
a  diminishing  supply  of  fossil  fuels. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment 

Mr  KOSTMAYER  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  [Mr  THnM.\.s] 

Mr  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Dingell  amendment,  and  I  can  tell 
you  that  I  have  thought  about  it  very 
deeply. 

It  is  a  difficult  decision  because  I  am 
one  who  favors  the  nuclear  industry.  I 
think  it  is  one  that  we  ought  to  pro- 
ceed with. 

I  think  it.  otherwise,  would  deny  this 
country  a  safe  and  steady  domestic 
source  of  energy.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
am  committed  to  the  States  rights  and 
I  am  committed  to  primacy  of  the 
Slates.  I  am  committed  to  the  notion 
that  States  can  have  procedures  and 
processes  through  which  even  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  go.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  real  issue. 

The  real  issue  is  not  whether  or  not 
it  is  going  to  be  located  there.  I  think 
there  is  evidence  that  it  will  be. 

I  would  counsel,  if  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, the  Governor  of  Nevada  to  be  a 
little   less  obstinate   in   the   situation 
But  I  do  think  it  is  moving  in  that  di- 
rection. 

I  think  also  that  particularly  when 
you  talk  about  things  like  water,  un- 
derground water,  water  rights.  State 
primacy  in  water.  State  primac.y  in  air. 
State  primacy  in  zoning,  that  those 
ought  to  be  the  things  that  are  very 
important. 

We.  for  instance,  in  Wyoming  are 
studying  and  considering  an  intermedi- 
ate storage  site.  I  lan  tell  you  that  I 
want  us  to  be  able  to  retain  the  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  we  have  it  there  or 
not.  If  the  Congress  says  to  Nevada 
today.  ""We  are  going  to  do  it.  You  guys 
get  out  of  the  way.  we  are  not  going  to 
pay  any  attention  to  what  you  have  in 
mind  in  terms  of  permitting."  they  can 
sa.y  that  the  ne.xt  day  to  Wyoming 

So  I  do  favor  this.  I  think  we  have  a 
to  have  a  t>ermanent  storage  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  move  toward  it  I 
talked  with  the  Assistant  Secretary 
today,  who  indicated  her  desire  and 
willingne.ss  to  continue  to  negotiate 
with  Nevada  And  I  say  to  my  friend, 
the  Congresswuman  from  Nevada,  that 
Nevada  is  the  one  that  broke  off  the 
negotiations,  as  I  understand  it.  and  1 
think  they  cjught  to  get  hack  to  it 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  thought  about 
it  a  great  deal,  and  I  have  come  down 
on  the  side  of  supporting  something  I 


think    is   a   principle,    and   that    is    the 
States  rights  in  this  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  this  Dingell 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (.Mr.  Di.noeli,]  has  2'-,^ 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr  DINGELL  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
would  like  to  close,  and  if  we  could,  we 
would  like  to  defer  for  a  bit 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
might  I  inquire  of  the  time  remaining'' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  KilstM-AYERJ 
has  10  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [.Mr  LENT]  has 
5  minutes  remaining 

Mr  KOSTMAYER  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  sut  h  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Nevada  has  done  what 
any  State  would  do.  Its  Governor,  its 
Senators,  its  distinguished  delegation 
in  the  House  has  done  what  California. 
New  York.  Michigan.  Pennsylvania 
would  have  done;  They  have  tried  to 
protect  the  interests  of  their  States. 

I  held  a  hearing  on  this  ver.v  subject 
in  Las  Yegas  on  January  10  of  this 
year,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  State  had  in  fact  been  responsible 
for  some  delay.  I  told  the  Governor  of 
the  Stale,  who  testified  before  my  sub- 
committee, thai  1  thought  that  Con- 
gress was  prepared  to  move  this  project 
ahead  and  I  thought  the  Slate  was 
making  a  great  mistake  in  any  dela.y. 

Subsequent  to  that  period  of  time,  a 
court  suit  between  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  the  State  of  Nevada  was 
settled,  and  the  very  next  day  the  at- 
torney general  of  the  State  of  Nevada 
began  to  process  the  permits. 

The  State  of  Nevada  has  processed 
the  last  permit  now.  and  the  Federal 
Government  has  the  ability  and  the  au- 
thority to  work  on  characterizing  this 
particular  site  for  about  3  years. 

The  legislation.  I  think,  which  we 
consider  and  which  is  offered  today  by 
my  very  good  friend  from  Michigan  is 
no  longer  necessary,  although  I  agree 
that  at  one  time  it  was 

So  I  hope  we  will  not  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whatever  the  outcome 
of  the  vote  today.  I  do  want  to  say  a 
word  about  the  efforts  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bii-HR.ay).  No 
one  in  this  House  has  worked  harder 
than  the  gentleman  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bu.BR.AY]  We  do  not  know  what  the 
outcome  of  this  vote  will  be.  but  what- 
ever the  outcome  of  the  vote  is,  he  de- 
serves the  thanks  of  the  people  of  his 
State.  He  has  stood  by  them,  he  has 
worked  hard  and  tirelessly  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  his  State, 
and  whatever  the  outcome  of  the  vote 
may  he  today,  no  one.  no  one  who 
knows  what  has  happened  here  can 
blame  the  gentleman  from  Nevada  [Mr 
BiLim.w) 

Mi-  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time 

-Mr  LENT  .Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr   RUdDEs], 


Mr  RHODES  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  reluctant  to 
stand  here  in  support  of  Chairman  DlN- 
GELL's  amendment  The  first  reluc- 
tance is  the  obvious  one.  which  has 
been  stated  by  others,  as  it  relates  to 
States  rights.  The  second  reluctance  is 
I  would  have,  personally,  preferred  an 
approach  to  deal  with  this  matter  that 
would  have  dealt  with  the  issue  of  pre- 
empting, if  you  will.  Nevada's  policies 
and  procedures  on  a  more  conditional 
basis.  Unfortunately,  the  Committee 
on  Rules  chose  not  to  make  that 
amendment  in  order.  So  we  are  here 
dealing  with  the  Dingell  amendment. 

We  are  dealing  make  no  mistake 
about  it.  we  are  dealing  with  imple- 
mentation of  national  policy.  Last 
night  this  body  took  a  huge  step  for- 
ward in  reaffirming  the  national  policy 
that  nuclear  energy  will  he  part  of  our 
energy  policy  for  the  future  of  this 
country. 

Today  we  must  deal  with  another  na- 
tional policy.  That  national  policy  is 
that  the  I'nited  States  of  America  will 
take  the  responsibility  of  providing  a 
permanent  repository  for  high-level 
nuclear  waste. 

It  is  also  our  national  policy  to  pro- 
vide a  single  site  to  be  characterized  as 
a  suitable  location  for  that  repository. 
No  single  State  can  be  allowed  to  cir- 
cumvent stated  national  policy. 

Mr.  KOST.MAYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  not  believe  I  have  any  additional  re- 
quest for  time,  but  I  do  re.serve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time  although  it  is  the 
right  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  DiNGEl-L].  of  course,  to  close. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana. [Mr.  HoLi.oWAY]  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  the  commitlee's  amendment 

I  think  it  is  a  safety  issue.  I  think  we 
have  83  sites  in  this  country  today 
holding  temporary  nuclear  waste.  Now. 
can  83  individual  sites  in  this  country 
handle  that  waste,  or  can  one  site  in  a 
part  of  the  country  that  has  already 
done  nuclear  testing,  put  into  a  totally 
safe  repository,  whether  that  is  besf  I 
think  that  is  the  issue  before  us  today. 
Do  we  want  to  delay  that  for  another  20 
or  30  years''  Maybe  the  attorney  gen- 
eral has  agreed  to  proceed,  but  we  can- 
not have  that  pop  up  year  after  year. 
We  have  to  grant  DOE  the  right  to  go 
forward  and  see  that  this  is  a  safe  site 
and  let  us  move  this  waste  from  83 
sites  into  one  where  we  can  control  it. 
Mr.  LENT  .Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Hastert).  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
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Mr.  HASTERT  Mr  Chairman.  1  rise 
today  to  urge  Members  to  support  the 
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Dingell  amendment  to  the  high-level 
radioactive  waste  title  of  this  energy 
bill. 

Congress  determined  that  deep  geo- 
logic isolation  was  the  environ- 
mentally preferred  solution  for  the  dis- 
posal of  spent  nuclear  fuel  by  adopting 
the  nuclear  waste  policy  in  1982.  In 
1987.  after  an  exhaustive  site  selection 
process  had  narrowed  potential  sites  to 
three.  Congress  instructed  DOE  lo 
study  one  of  those  sites.  Yucca  Moun- 
tain. But  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Stale 
of  Nevada  has  prolonged  this  process  to 
the  point  where  Federal  action  is  nec- 
essary. 

The  Dingell  amendment  would  fully 
retain  the  Slate's  environmental 
standards  applicable  to  the  studies, 
while  allowing  DOE  to  proceed  study- 
ing the  site  without  the  necessity  of 
State  or  local  authority  first  issuing 
permits. 

Let  me  remind  Members  of  this  body, 
waste  storage  capacity  at  nuclear  reac- 
tor sites  nationwide  is  filling  rapidly 
and  we  can't  afford  more  delays  in 
siting  a  permanent  repository.  My 
Slate  of  Illinois  has  to  date  already 
contributed  over  SI  billion  to  the  high- 
level  waste  fund.  Illinois  ratepayers  do 
not  want  to  pay  twice.  That's  right  pay 
twice;  once  through  the  millage  fee  for 
the  high-level  waste  site,  and  another 
$1  billion  again  for  new  onsite  storage 
capacity  as  the  Yucca  Mountain  char- 
acterization process  drags  on.  At  the 
current  rate.  Illinois'  12  nuclear  power 
plants  will  begin  to  run  out  of  storage 
capacity  in  2002.  That  means  for  the 
time  being  the  Slate  of  Illinois  has  12 
temporary  high-level  storage  facilities 
that  could  become  de  facto  permanent 
waste  repositories, 

I  urge  .Members  to  vote  "yes"  on  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  high-level  radio- 
active waste  title. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  ALLARn]. 

Mr.  ALLARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  chairman's  amendment 
for  high  level  radioactive  waste  dis- 
posal . 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  lo  section 
804(di  on  interim  storage  of  title  VIII— 
high  level  radioactive  waste.  This 
would  add  a  new  subsection  (j)  to  sec- 
tion 135  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy 
Act  of  1982.  It  attempts  to  abrogate  a 
contractual  obligation  undertaken  in 
1965  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  connec- 
tion with  a  research  and  development 
project  in  my  Congressional  district.  I 
will  vote  for  the  Dingell  amendment 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

A  little  background  information  con- 
cerning this  project  might  be  helpful. 
In  1965.  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  predecessor  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  entered  into  a  re- 
search and  development  contract  with 
Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado  for  the 
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construction  of  the  Fort  St.  Vrain  nu- 
clear powerplant.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment wanted  lo  construct  this  dem- 
onstration project  because  it  utilized 
the  high  temperature  gas-cooled  reac- 
tor concept,  which  had  outstanding  ef- 
ficiency and  safety  advantages  over  the 
more  conventional  water  reactors.  As 
part  of  this  1965  agreement,  the  Federal 
Government  agreed  to  purchase  and  re- 
process or  dispose  of  the  spent  fuel  ele- 
ments. 

In  1975.  the  Department  of  Energy 
completed  construction  of  a  fuel  stor- 
age facility  at  Idaho  National  Engi- 
neering Laboratory  especially  designed 
for  the  spent  fuel  from  the  Fort  St. 
Vrain  project. 

In  1980.  contractual  documents  were 
completed  which  provided  for  the  spent 
fuel  to  be  transferred  from  the  reactor 
in  Colorado  to  the  storage  facility  in 
Idaho.  Approximately  123  shipments  of 
the  fuel,  about  one-third  of  the  total. 
were  shipped  to  Idaho  without  incident 
in  1980,  1982.  and  1984-86 

In  the  fall  of  1989.  Public  Service  Co. 
of  Colorado  decided  to  close  the  Fort 
St.  Vrain  powerplant  and  attempted  to 
complete  the  shipment  of  the  spent 
fuel  to  Idaho  pursuant  lo  its  contract 
with  DOE.  At  that  time,  however. 
Idaho  officials — including  Governor 
.A.ndrus--moved  lo  prevent  the  shipping 
of  the  fuel.  DOE  and  Public  Service  Co. 
of  Colorado  sued  Governor  Andrus  and 
obtained  a  permanent  injunction  pre- 
venting him  from  further  interference 
with  the  shipments  of  the  spent  fuel. 
However,  other  litigation  has  delayed 
the  ultimate  shipment  of  the  fuel  to 
Idaho.  The  storage  facility  remains 
only  one-third  full  awaiting  the  rest  of 
the  Fort  St.  Vrain  fuel. 

Section  804  would  amend  Sections  135 
and  136  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy 
.A.ct  of  1982  relating  to  Federal  interim 
storage  of  nuclear  waste.  Section  804{dt 
attempts  to  provide  that  the  veto  pro- 
visions of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy 
Act  shall  be  applicable  to  agreements 
before  January  7.  1983.  the  effective 
date  of  the  act.  In  other  words,  the  leg- 
islation attempts  to  make  the  1982  act 
retroactive  and  applicable  to  the  1965 
contract. 

The  attorneys  for  Public  Service  Co. 
of  Colorado  advise  me  that  they  believe 
that  section  804(di  may  constitute  a 
violation  of  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  fifth  amendment  lo  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  any  event,  even  if  section 
804(d)  should  be  found  legal,  any  at- 
tempt by  the  Congress  to  abrogate  the 
1965  contract  would  subject  the  Gov- 
ernment to  tremendous  liability  for  its 
breach  of  the  contract.  There  are  deci- 
sions by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  that 
Congress  cannot  pass  a  statute  which 
alters  or  repudiates  contracts  to  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  commit- 
ted. In  addition.  Congress,  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  should  not  repudiate  valid 
contractual  obligations  undertaken  by 
Federal  agencies.  If  Congress  can  cas- 
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ually  breach  its  obligations,  what  en- 
tity would  be  so  foolish  as  to  enter  into 
such  a  joint  project  with  the  Govern- 
menf  Private  citizens,  as  well  as  State 
and  local  governments,  should  be  able 
to  rely  upon  the  good  word  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  the 
provisions  in  the  pending  amendment 
involve  issues  of  tremendous  national 
importance  in  meeting  the  future  en- 
ergy needs  of  our  country.  The  major- 
ity of  the  committee  has  attempted  lo 
legislate  without  any  hearings  or 
meaningful  debate  of  these  issues.  The 
abrogation  of  the  Fort  St.  Vrain  con- 
tract is  but  one  example.  Let  me  quote 
from  the  dissenting  views  by  myself 
and  10  others  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, at  page  253  of  the  committee  re- 
port. House  Report  102-474.  part  8; 

*  *  *  .Another  example  of  a  provision  which 
had  absolutely  no  previous  review  or  discus- 
sion in  any  type  of  heannp  before  the  Com- 
mittee is  language  entered  in  this  section  at 
the  suggestion  of  Rep  Larocco.  that  would 
effectively  ban  future  shipments  of  spent  nu- 
clear fuel  from  the  Fort  St.  Vrain  research 
reactor  in  Colorado  to  the  Idaho  National 
Engineering  Lab  ilNEL  '  m  Idaho. 

The  effect  of  the  language  is  to  abrogate  a 
longstanding  contract  between  Public  Ser\'- 
ice  of  Colorado  and  DOE.  turning  established 
national  policy  on  its  head  This  provision  is 
oppo-sed  by  the  .Administration  and  myself, 
whose  district  includes  Fort  St,  Vram  The 
impact  of  this  provision  may  extend  beyond 
simply  ending  this  contract  to  a  likely  abro- 
gation of  treaties  between  the  US  and  for- 
eign countries. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  vote  for  the  Dingell  amendment 
and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  do  like- 
wise. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield  the 
last  minute  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr,  Petri], 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
express  my  support  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

We  have  been  delaying  and  pussyfoot- 
ing around  on  this  issue  for  a  couple  of 
decades  now.  We  know  we  have  this 
waste,  and  it  needs  to  be  stored  some- 
where. 

All  of  our  plants  are  accumulating 
waste  which,  in  many  cases,  is  being 
stored  above  ground  at  plant  sites.  We 
are  running  out  of  storage  space  and 
the  problem  will  only  gel  worse  in  the 
future.  We  need  to  continue  working 
and  find  a  final  solution  to  our  waste- 
disposal  problem. 

Yes,  Nevada's  actions  are  under- 
standable. 

But.  our  Nation  cannot  afford  to  let 
any  one  Slate  drag  this  out  intermi- 
nably through  procedural  moves  or 
other  delaying  tactics  of  one  kind  or 
another. 

We  must  go  forward  and  study  the 
suitability  of  the  Yucca  Mountain  site 
as  the  Department  of  Energy  was  di- 
rected to  do  more  than  4  years  ago. 

We  are  not  building  the  facility 
now— we  are  simply  studying  whether 
the  waste  can  be  disposed  of  in  an  envi- 
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ronmentally  safe  manner  at  this  loca- 

r.ion.  I  s.iv.  let.  us  ijt't  on  wit-h  it. 

Mr    DINGRLL    Mr    Chitirman.  I  yield 
such   time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  |Mr.  Bkk\^ 
STKK 1 

Mr  BREWSTER  Mr  Ctiairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  provisions  in  H  R  776  related 
to  the  characterisation  ot  Yucca  Mountain  as 
a  potential  site  tor  our  Nations  fi'st  nuclear 
waste  repository  These  provisions  are  criti 
caliy  needed  to  break  the  impasse  which  cur 
rently  exists  with  the  State  ol  Nevada  over 
their  continuing  attempts  to  frustrate  the  study 
of  the  site 

The  necessity  for  this  language  is  under 
scored  when  you  realize  the  State  oflicials 
have  admitted  as  their  goal  to  stop  the  study 
ot  Yucca  Mountain  I  was  astounded  to  learn 
that  in  a  statement  before  the  Ninth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  the  State  of  Nevada  s  brief 
said: 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  .State  wili 
Ukely  exercise  every  jiower  and  everv  aspect 
of  il.<  Inherent  jurisdiction  to  frustrate  the 
feileral  program. 

Such  obstruction  is  a  challenge  to  the  U  S 
Congress  and  cannot  go  unaddressed 

In  the  committee  report  on  this  bill  the  com- 
mittee recognized  the  State  attitude  when  it 
said 

Many  people  doubt  that  the  stAte  wlli 
process  permits  in  Kood  faith  due  to  hostile 
public  statement-s  made  by  officials  in  the 
state,  as  well  as  the  slow  and  selective  con- 
sideration of  permit  applications  in  the  past 

To  break  this  virtually  endless  cycle  of 
delay.  H  R  776  waives  any  Federal  or  State 
reguirements  tor  DOE  to  obtain  permits  before 
prcxeeding  with  the  studies,  and  the  bill  does 
so  while  allowing  the  State  to  enforce  sut> 
stantive  environmental  standards  through  the 
Federal  courts 

It  IS  important  to  note  that  the  language  in 
title  Vlll  of  H  R  776  does  not  constitute  an  en- 
dorsement of  Yucca  Mountain  as  the  site  tor 
a  permanent  repository  The  measure  simply 
IS  intended  to  break  a  political  impasse  so  that 
the  suitability  study  can  be  completed  Unless 
the  House  acts,  the  statement  could  go  on  in- 
terminably 

Nevada  officials  obiect  to  this  language  say- 
ing that  its  adoption  is  an  "unprecedented  as- 
sault on  State  rights  "  That,  however,  is  not 
so  The  language  included  m  H  R  776  is  mod- 
eled after  1986  Superlund  hazardous  waste 
cleanup  legislation,  which  also  dealt  with  the 
issue  of  States  refusing  to  cooperate  in  the 
selection  of  disposal  sites  Faced  with  an 
equally  difficult  task  of  having  to  select  sites 
for  the  safe  disposal  of  hazardous  wastes,  the 
Superfund  bill  gave  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  the  right  to  proceed  with  cleanup 
without  State  agreement 

It  IS  clear  under  Superfund.  Congress  deter- 
mined that  when  a  program  represents  the  en- 
vironmentally preferred  solution  to  an  existing 
environmental  problem,  ttiat  program  requires 
special  procedures  to  ensure  it  goals  can  be 
accomplished  m  a  timely  fashion  In  drafting 
provisions  tor  the  EPA's  hazardous  waste 
cleanups  under  Superlund,  Congress  enacted 
special  permitting  procedures  for  this  environ- 
mentally preferred  program  so  that  the  unrea- 
sonable resistance  of  a  State  could  not  irn- 


pede  progress  Similarly,  Congress  deter- 
mined that  deep  geological  isolation  was  the 
environmentally  preferred  solution  for  the  dis- 
posal ot  spent  nuclear  fuel  by  adopting  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  That  same 
model  should  be  applied  here 

H  R  776  has  adopted  the  same  Superlund 
procedures  for  application  to  the  Department 
of  Energy's  high-level  waste  program  The 
process  adopted  by  the  Energy  Committee 
would  retain  the  State  ot  Nevada's  environ 
mental  standards  applicable  to  the  studies, 
while  at  the  same  time  would  allow  DOE  to 
proceed  to  study  Yucca  Mountain  without  the 
necessity  of  State  or  local  authority  first  issu- 
ing permits  Nevada  would  be  able  to  enforce 
all  environmental  standards  in  Federal  district 
court  This  varies  from  the  current  procedures 
where  the  process  is  entirely  within  the  control 
ot  the  Slate 

We  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Yucca  Moun- 
tain provisions  in  H  R  776  to  tinally  resolve 
the  impasse  with  the  State  of  Nevada 

Resolution  ol  the  waste  issue  is  becoming 
more,  not  less,  urgent  By  the  year  2010,  the 
United  States  will  have  about  66  nuclear  en- 
ergy sites  throughout  the  country  that  will  have 
reached  their  storage  limit  This  is  a  safety 
problem  as  well  as  an  economic  problem 
Under  terms  ol  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act 
ol  1982,  electricity  ratepayers  have  committed 
more  than  S7  billion  to  tunc:)  a  permanent  re 
pxDsitory  It  one  is  built,  ratepayers  will  have  to 
pay  more  for  their  utilities  to  find  alternative 
storage 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  urge  your  support  of 
these  critical  provisions 

Mr  DINf.KLL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr   H.^RKis). 

Mr  H.-\RRI.S.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Dlnttell  amendment  to 
H  R  776  related  to  the  characterization 
of  Yucca  Mountain  as  a  potential  site 
for  our  Nation's  first  nuclear  waste  re- 
positor.v  These  provisions  are  criti- 
cally needed  to  break  the  impasse 
which  currently  exists  with  the  State 
of  Nevada  over  their  continuing  at- 
tempts to  frustrate  the  study  of  the 
site. 

The  necessity  for  this  lansuatre  is  un- 
derscored when  ycu  realize  the  State 
officials  have  admitted  as  their  ^oal  to 
.stop  the  study  of  Yucca  Mountain.  I 
was  astounded  to  learn  that  in  a  state- 
ment before  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  the  Slate  of  Nevada's  brief 
said: 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  State  will 
likely  exercise  every  power  and  every  aspect 
of  Its  inherent  jurisdiction  to  frustrate  the 
federal  proRram 

Such  obstruction  is  a  challenge  to 
the     U.S.     Consjress    and    cannot    go 

unaddressed. 

In  the  committee  report  on  this  bill 
the  (  ommittee  reco^inized  the  State  at- 
titude when  it  said: 

Many    people    doubt    that   the    state    will 
proce.ss  permits  in  Kood  faith  due  to  hostile 
public  statements  made  by  officials  in  the 
state,  as  well  as  the  slow  and  selective  con 
sideratlon  of  permit  applications  in  the  past 

To  break  this  virtually  endless  cycle 
of  delay,   this  amendment  waives  any 


F'ederal  or  State  requirements  for  DOK 
to  obtain  permits  before  proreedinB 
with  the  studies,  and  does  so  while  al- 
lowing the  State  to  enfoi-re  substantive 
environmental  standards  throuh'h  the 
Federal  courts. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  lan- 
►,'uakfe  of  this  amendment  does  not  con- 
stitute an  endorsement  of  Yucca  Moun- 
tain as  the  site  for  a  p«>rmanent  reposi- 
tory. The  measure  simply  is  intended 
to  break  a  political  impasse  so  that  the 
suitability  study  can  be  completed  Un- 
less the  House  acts,  the  statement 
could  tjo  on  interminably. 

Nevada  officials  object  to  this  lan- 
tfuajre  sayine   that  its  adoption   is  an 

unprecedented  assault  on  State 
n^'hts  That,  however,  is  not  so.  The 
laii>^uat,'e  included  the  amendment  is 
modeled  after  1986  Superfund  hazardous 
waste  rk-anup  lejrislation,  which  also 
dealt  with  the  issue  of  States  refusing 
to  cooperate  in  the  selection  of  dis- 
posal sites.  Faced  with  an  equally  dif- 
ficult task  of  havint?  to  select  for  the 
safe  disposal  of  hazardous  wastes,  the 
.■superfund  bill  >rave  the  Knvironmental 
F'rotection  .■\k'ency  the  ri^rht  to  proceed 
with  cleanup  without  State  a^'reement. 

It  is  clear  under  Superfund.  Con^'ress 
determined  that  when  a  pro^rram  rei>- 
resents  the  environmentally  preferred 
solution  to  an  e.xistintj  environmental 
problem,  that  pro^rram  requires  special 
procedures  to  ensure  its  troals  can  be 
accomplished  in  a  timely  fashion.  In 
drafting  provisions  for  the  EPAs  haz- 
ardous waste  cleanups  under 
Superfund,  Contrres.s  enacted  special 
permitting'  proct-dures  for  this  environ- 
mentally preferred  program  so  that  the 
unreasonable  resistance  of  a  State 
could  not  impede  progress.  Similarly, 
Congress  determined  that  deep  geo- 
logic isolation  was  the  environ- 
mentally preferred  solution  for  the  dis- 
posal of  spent  nuclear  fuel  by  adopting 
the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982. 
That  same  model  should  be  applied 
here. 

The  Dingell  amendment  has  adopted 
the  same  Superfund  procedures  for  ap- 
plication to  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's high-level  waste  program.  The 
process  adopted  by  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee would  retain  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada's environmental  standards  appli- 
cable to  the  studies,  while  at  the  same 
time  would  allow  DOP'  to  proceed  to 
study  Yucca  .Mountain  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  State  or  local  authority  first 
issuing  permits.  Nevada  would  be  able 
to  enforce  all  environmental  standards 
in  Federal  district  court.  This  varies 
from  the  current  procedures  where  the 
process  is  entii-elv  within  the  control 
of  the  State 

We  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Yucca 
Mountain  provisions  to  finally  resolve 
the  impas.se  with  the  State  of  Nevada. 

Resolution  of  the  waste  issue  has  be- 
come more— not  less-urgent.  By  the 
year  2010.  the  United  Stales  will  have 
about  66  nuclear  energ.v  sites  through- 


out the  country  that  will  have  reached 
their  storage  limit.  This  is  a  safety 
problem  as  well  as  an  economic  prob- 
lem Under  terms  of  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  of  1982.  electricity  rate- 
payers have  committed  more  than  $7 
billion  to  fund  a  permanent  repository. 
If  one  is  not  built,  ratepayers  will  have 
to  pay  more  for  their  utilities  to  find 
alternative  storage. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  urge  your 
support  (5f  these  critical  provisions. 

Mr  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada  [.Mr.  BILBR.^Y]. 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  lis- 
tening to  the  discussions  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  particular  amendment. 
It  still  shocks  me  that  they  still  con- 
tinue to  say  that  the  reason  for  the 
delays  in  the  characterization  of  Yucca 
Mountain  is  because  Nevada  caused 
these  delays.  I  just  refer  them  to  the 
.April  18.  1991,  report  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  that  says  it  was  not 
anything  Nevada  did  that  caused  the 
delays.  It  was  the  cause  of  the  DOE  and 
its  subcontractors  who  did  shoddy,  and 
lU-conceived  and  nonscientific  research 
that  did  not  meet  the  standards,  and 
they  had  to  go  back  in  and  do  it  over 
again. 

Senator  Ddmk.nici  recently  m  the 
other  House,  when  referring  to  this 
thing,  said.  "'Let's  get  rid  of  this  whole 
project  because  they're  going  to  spend 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars,  and  this 
thing  will  never  open."  I  agree  on  that. 

One  learned  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  a 
few  minutes  ago  stated  to  me  that  this 
IS  going  to  be  a  project  Nevada  is  going 
to  end  up  building,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  build  in  Nevada,  and 
It  will  never  open.  I  agree  with  that.  It 
is  going  to  cost  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars,  and  I  think  it  is  unfair  to  Ne- 
vada to  continue  to  characterize  Ne- 
vada a£,  being  obstructionist. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
going  to  use  everything  in  our  ability 
to  fight  this  monstrosity  being  built  in 
our  State,  just  as  much  as  Louisiana 
would  if  it  was  being  put  in  the  salt 
domes  of  Louisiana,  or  being  put  into 
the  Apache  Reservation  above  Phoenix, 
or  above  New  Mexico  in  the  Mescalero 
area.  Everybody  objects  to  it.  No  one 
wants  It.  But  we  have  our  constitu- 
tional rights  and  the  rights  that  Con- 
gress has  given  to  every  other  State 
procedurally  and  substantively  to  pro- 
test this  sort  of  thing,  and  to  hear  the 
misrepresentations  that  it  is  Nevada's 
fault  that  DOE  is  spending  more  money 
than  anticipated  and  taking  longer 
than  anticipated  is  a  gross  misrepre- 
sentation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Nevada  certainly  op- 
poses this,  and  we  will  use  our  rights  to 
oppose,  but  it  is  DOE's  inept  conduct  of 
their  activities  that  continue  to  slow 
down  this  process,  and.  believe  me,  in 
dealing  with  the  DOE  and  their  storm 
trooper  type  of  mentality,  we  will  see 
more  delays  and  more  expenses. 


Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Hefley],  a  distinguished  member  of 
our  subcommittee, 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  your  attention  one  pro- 
vision in  the  Interior  Committee  lan- 
guage that  I  find  particularly  annoy- 
ing. I  refer  to  section  2311(di  which  was 
apparently  drafted  specifically  to  af- 
fect one  project  in  the  United  States— 
the  Fort  St.  Vrain  research  and  devel- 
opment project  in  Colorado. 

This  section  was  included  in  the  Inte- 
rior Committee  print  prior  to  our  April 
8  markup,  so  it  was  never  the  subject 
of  reasoned  debate.  On  .April  8.  I  and 
my  colleague  from  Colorado.  Mr.  .AL- 
L.^RD.  offered  an  amendment  to  delete 
what  IS  now  section  2311idi.  At  that 
lime,  we  pointed  out  that  it  was  prob- 
ably illegal  and  certainly  had  policy 
for  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
repudiating  obligations  undertaken  by 
an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Un- 
fortunately, we  lost  that  vote.  The  gen- 
tleman for  Idaho  [Mr,  L.\Rocco]  cannot 
say  he  won  section  2311(d)'s  inclusion 
in  open  debate. 

If  it  were  possible.  I  would  again  offer 
an  amendment  to  delete  this  provision 
from  the  bill.  However,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee has  attempted  to  limit  the 
number  of  amendments  to  be  debated 
today  and  section  2311(di  comes  before 
.vou  as  part  of  the  underlying  bill.  1 
urge  you  to  reject  that  language  and 
vote  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman    from    Michigan    [Mr.    Dl.N- 

GELL]. 

.Mr.  ALL.\RD  has  already  enlightened 
you  as  to  the  history  of  the  Fort  .St 
Vrain  high-temperature,  gas-cooled  re- 
actor project.  In  short,  it  was  an  im.- 
portant  research,  development  and 
demonstration  project  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  wished  to  see  con- 
structed and  operated  on  a  utility  sys- 
tem. Now  the  project  has  been  com- 
pleted and  the  Public  Service  Co.  of 
Colorado  wants  to  ship  the  spent  fuel 
to  Idaho  as  per  a  1965  contract  with  the 
Federal  Government.  Section  2311id'  of 
this  proposed  legislation  attempts  to 
make  such  shipments  subject  to  a  1982 
law  enacted  long  after  the  1965  agree- 
ment. 

Despite  the  protestations  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  [Mr.  L.^Rocco].  this 
is  purely  a  NIMBY  not-in-my-backyard 
argument.  He  will  say  the  Idaho  Na- 
tional Energy  laboratory  was  never 
built  to  be  a  permanent  storage  facil- 
ity: neither  was  Fort  St.  Vrain.  He  says 
he  is  worried  about  the  underlying 
Snake  River  aquifer;  I'm  worried  about 
Colorado's  Oglala  aquifer,  just  as  oth- 
ers are  worried  about  aquifers  in  their 
own  States.  We  all  have  problems  we'd 
like  to  get  rid  of. 

So  this  is  clearly  a  NIMBY  argument 
but  let  me  give  you  some  good  reasons 
why  you  should  delete  this  section  by 
voting  for  the  Dingell  amendment. 


First.  It  is  probably  illegal.  Case  law 
has  established  that  Congress  may 
alter  Government  contracts,  not  abol- 
ish them.  Section  2311(di  abolishes  a 
contract. 

Second,  it  may  cost  us  a  lot  of 
money.  Public  Service  Co.  could  sue 
the  U.S.  Government  for  breach  of  con- 
tract. Indeed,  some  attorneys  say  we 
may  already  owe  Public  Service  $100 
million  for  delays  caused  by  Idaho's 
whining. 

Third,  section  2311(d)  may  be  uncon- 
stitutional. This  much  was  conceded  by 
the  Interior  Committee  counsel  during 
the  -April  8  markup. 

Finally,  section  2311idi  would  abro- 
gate existing  agreements  with  univer- 
sities and  foreign  countries,  the  latter 
of  which  may  have  the  force  of  trea- 
ties, according  to  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment. INEL  loans  out  some  of  its  nu- 
clear materials  to  university  labs,  such 
as  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  for- 
eign countries,  such  as  Japan. 

.Section  231  bdi  is  illegal,  it  is  bad 
policy.  It  IS  a  NIMBY  argument  at  its 
most  basic.  I  urge  the  Members  to  sup- 
port the  Dingell  amendment  and  com- 
mion  sense. 

Mr  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  not  believe  I  have  any  additional  re- 
quests for  time,  but  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time,  noting  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Di.vgell] 
will  close. 

-Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr,  Oxlev]. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
s'jpport  of  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from,  .Michigan  [Mr   Dingei.L], 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  nse  today  in  supiport  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan's  amerxlment. 

Nuclear  power  is  a  clean  way  to  meet  a 
substantial  part  of  our  Nation's  electricity 
needs.  To  provide  a  future  for  the  nuclear 
power  option,  we  must  provide  for  the  proper 
management  and  disposal  of  high-level  nu- 
clear waste.  It  IS  estimated  that  by  the  year 
2010,  we  will  have  more  than  50,000  metric 
tons  of  spent  fuel  to  deal  with 

In  1987.  Congress  instructed  DOE  to  study 
Yucca  Mountain  as  a  potential  site  tor  perma- 
nent disposal  of  that  waste  However,  in  all 
the  years  since,  we  have  made  very  little 
progress  in  determining  il  the  site  is  geologi- 
cally and  scientifically  suitable  lor  waste  dis- 
posal. 

While  Nevada  believes  that  it  is  cooperating 
with  the  Dep)artment  of  Energy  in  this  study,  it 
appears  that  the  process  has  tieen  obstructed 
on  numerous  occasions.  In  an  effort  to  end 
these  unnecessary  delays,  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee,  as  part  of  H.R  776. 
adopted  a  process  which  would  retain  the 
State  of  Nevada's  environmental  standards 
applicable  to  the  site  studies,  while  allowing 
DOE  to  proceed  with  the  congressionally  man- 
dated Study  of  Yucca  Mountain,  Nevada  will 
still  be  able  to  enforce  all  environmental  stand- 
ards in  the  Federal  courts. 

This  process  is  not  unprecedented.  In  tact. 
It  mirrors  the  existing  permitting  framework  for 
cleanup  of  hazardous  waste  sites  under 
Supertund. 
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Mr.  Sp)eaker,  we  need  to  move  forward  with 
site  characterization  to  determine  if  Yucca 
Mountain  is  suitable  for  long-term  disposal 
The  study  does  not  mean  that  Nevada  would 
be  ttie  selected  site.  Nevada  would  still  have 
the  right  to  veto  the  site 

This  amendment  is  necessary  This  amend- 
ment IS  fair  It  speeds  the  procedural  delays 
without  jeopardizing  the  safeguards  needed  to 
protect  the  health  arxJ  welfare  of  Nevada  s  citi- 
zens 

Mr  Speaker,  with  this  amendment  and  the 
Clement  amendnnent.  nuclear  power  could 
provide  as  much  as  21  percent  of  our  total 
electricity  needs  by  the  year  2030  and  i  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it 

Mr  DINGKLL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr    SHARF']. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell], 
the  position  taken  t)y  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  more  than  a 
year  ago.  We  must  go  forward  with  a 
scientific  incjuiry.  and  that  is  all  we 
are  doinjf  here 

I  would  remind  p<'uple  in  U'ST.  when 
the  characterization  site  was  narrowed 
to  Nevada  from  three  potential  sites. 
we  insisted  on  putting  in  place  an  inde- 
pendent science  review  panel  called  the 
nuclear  waste  technical  review  hoard 
where  individuals,  citizens  or  folks 
from  the  State  of  Nevada,  can  raise 
their  direct  and  serious  concerns,  if 
they  think  the  science  of  the  issue  is 
being  politicized  or  taken  advantage 
of.  If  the  final  recommendation  is  made 
after  years  of  study  that  are  yet  to  go 
forward,  then  still  the  State  of  Nevada 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  veto  this, 
and  we  in  Congress  at  that  point  would 
have  to  have  another  vote  hefore  we 
could  actually  begin  construction  of 
this  site. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  important  safeguards  in  place  for 
science,  for  the  State  of  Nevada,  but  we 
must  go  forward,  and  we  must  make 
sure  we  complete  the  scientific  in- 
quiry, and  I  urge  an  aye  vote  on  the 
amendment 

Mr.  KOSTM.\YP:r.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  additional  reiiuests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time 

Mr  DINGELL  .Mr  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  reiiuests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr  Dingell] 

The  amendment  wa.s  agreed  to. 

D  1500 

AMENDMENTS  EN  BLOC  OFFERED  BY  MR 
DINGELL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  pursu- 
ant to  the  rule.  I  offer  an  en  bloc 
amendment  This  en  bloc  amendment 
consists  of  the  text  of  the  following 
amendments  made  in  order  under  the 
rule:  an  amendment  by  Mr  McEwen; 
an    amendment    by     Mr.     Kazio;     two 


and    an 
by    Mr 


des- 


bloc 


UIN- 


amendments  by  Mr.  Syn.\r; 
amendment  which  is  offered 
Bll.BRAV  and  Mrs.  Vt'CANOvicH. 

The  CHAIRMAN    The  Clerk  wil 
ignate  the  amendments  en  bloc. 

The  te.xt  of  the  amendments  en 
is  as  follows: 

Amendmenis  en  bloc  offered  by  Mr 

CELL; 

Pa«re  28.  strike  line  16  and  all  that  follows 
throuKh  line  5  on  page  29.  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing 

••(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  12 
month.s  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Comprehensive  National  Energy  Policy 
Act  and  after  consultation  with  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Manaf^ement  and  Budtjet.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Adminisiralor 
of  General  Services,  develop  appropriate  pro- 
cedures and  methods  for  use  by  agencies  to 
implement  the  incentives  referred  to  in  para- 
graph 111  ". 

Page  38,  after  the  matter  following  line  15. 
Insert    the    following    land    redesignate    suc- 
ceeding sections  acrordlnglv' 
SEC.  122.  ENERGY  iiAVINGS  PEKFnR.MA.NCE  CON- 
TRACTS. 

(ai  In  General.— Section  801  of  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  i42 
V  S.C  82871  is  amended  - 

il  >  by  striking  'The  head"  and  inserting  he 
following: 

■la)  Lm  General.    (1  >  The  head",  and 

i2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  following: 

"i2)(A)  Contracts  under  this  title  shall  be 
energy  savings  performance  contracts  and 
shall  require  an  annual  energy  audit  and 
specify  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  gov- 
ernment payments  and  performance  guaran 
tees  Any  such  performance  guarantee  shall 
provide  that  the  contractor  is  responsible  for 
maintenance  and  repair  services  for  any  en- 
ergy related  equipment,  including  computer 
software  systems. 

■|B)  Aggregate  payments  by  an  agency  to 
both  utilities  and  energy  savings  perform- 
ance contractors,  under  an  energy  savings 
performance  contract,  may  not  exceed  the 
amount  that  the  agency  would  have  paid  for 
utilities  without  an  energy  savings  perform- 
ance contract  (as  estimated  through  the  pro- 
cedures developed  pursuant  to  this  section  i. 
during  contract  years. 

"(C)  Federal  agencies  may  incur  obliga- 
tions to  finance  energy  conservation  meas- 
ures provided  guaranteed  savings  exceed  the 
debt  service  recjuirements. 

"(b)  Lmplementation.-(1)(A)  The  Sec- 
retary, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  and  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
Space  Administration,  not  later  than  180 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Comprehensive  National  Energy  Policy  Act. 
shall  develop  appropriate  procedures  and 
methods  for  use  by  Federal  agencies  to  select 
energy  savings  service  contractors  in  accord- 
ance with  laws  governing  Federal  procure- 
ment that  will  achieve  the  intent  of  this  sec- 
tion in  a  cost-effective  manner. 

"(Bi  The  procedures  and  methods  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subparagraph  lAi  shall  be 
the  procedures  and  contracting  methods  for 
selection,  by  an  agency,  of  a  contractor  to 
provide  energy  savings  performance  services. 
Such  procedures  and  methods  shall  provide 
for  the  calculation  of  energy  savings  based 
on  sound  engineering  and  financial  practices. 

■(2)  The  procedures  and  methods  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  paragraph  diiAi  shall 
allow  for  the  head  of  each  agency  to  perform 
the  following: 


"\.\i  Request  statements  of  qualifications. 
which  shall,  at  a  minimum,  include  prior  ex- 
perience and  capabilities  of  contractors  t/i 
perform  the  prop<ised  types  of  energy  savings 
services  and  financial  and  performance  infor- 
mation, from  firms  engaged  in  providing  en- 
ergy savings  services 

"(Bi  Designate  from  the  statements  re- 
ceived, with  an  update  at  least  annually 
those  firms  that  are  qualified  to  provide  en 
ergy  savings  services 

"iCi  Select  firms  designated  under  sub- 
paragraph iBi  to  conduct  discussions  con- 
cerning a  particular  proposed  energy  savings 
project,  including  requesting  a  technical  and 
price  proposal  from  such  selected  firms  for 
such  project 

"iDi  Select  from  such  firms  the  most 
qualified  firm  to  provide  energy  savings 
services  based  on  technical  and  price  propos- 
als and  any  other  relevant  information 

"lE)  Permit  receipt  of  unsolicited  propos- 
als for  energy  savings  performance  contract- 
ing services  from  a  firm  that  such  agency 
has  determined  is  qualified  to  provide  such 
services  under  the  procedures  established 
pursuant  to  paragraph  iliiAi.  and  require 
agency  facility  managers  to  place  a  notice  in 
the  Commerce  Business  Daily  announcint; 
they  have  received  such  a  proposal  and  in 
vite  other  similarly  qualified  firms  to  sub 
mit  competing  proposals.  The  head  of  an 
agency  may  enter  into  an  energy  savings- 
performance  contract  wiih  such  a  qualified 
firm  consistent  with  the  procedures  and 
methods  established  pursuant  to  paragraph 
llMAi. 

"(CI  Reihirting  REgi'iREMENTS.— Not  later 
than  three  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Comprehensive  National  Energy 
Policy  Act,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  on  the  implementation  of  this  sec 
tlon,  including  recommendations  for  legisla 
tlve  or  regulatory  changes.  This  report  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  an  assessment 
of  the  following  issues: 

"(1>  The  quality  of  the  energy  audits  con 
ducted  for  the  agencies. 

■i2i  The  government's  ability  to  maximize 
energy  savings. 

"(31  The  total  energy  cost  savings  accrued 
by  the  agencies  that  have  entered  into  such 
contracts. 

"(4)  The  total  costs  associated  with  enter 
ing  into  and  performing  such  contracts. 

'(5i  A  comparison  of  the   total  costs  in 
curred  by  agencies  under  such  contracts  and 
the  total  costs  incurred  under  similar  con- 
tracts performed  in  the  private  sector 

■i6i  The  number  of  firms  selected  as  quali- 
fied firms  under  this  section  and  their  re 
spective  shares  of  awarded  contracts. 

(71  The  number  of  firms  engaged  in  simi- 
lar activity  in  the  private  sector  and  their 
respective  market  shares. 

(8)  The  number  of  applicant  firms  not  se- 
lected as  qualified  firms  under  this  section 
and  the  reason  for  their  nonselection 

•(9i  The  frequency  with  which  agencies 
have  utilized  the  services  of  government  labs 
to  perform  any  of  the  functions  specified  in 
this  section 

'1 10 1  Whether  the  contracting  procedures 
developed  pursuant  to  this  section  and  uti- 
lized by  agencies  have  tieen  effective  and 
whether  continued  use  of  those  procedures. 
as  opposed  to  the  procedures  provided  by  ex- 
isting public  contract  law,  is  necessary  for 
implementation  of  successful  energy  savings 
performance  contracts  " 

(b)  DEFINITION  Section  804  of  such  Act  (42 
use  8287c)  is  amended- 

(1)  in  the  material  preceding  parag^raph  ili, 
by  striking  "title—"  and  inserting  "title. 
the  following  definitions  apply"; 


i2i  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "the"  and 
inserting  "The"  and  by  striking  ",  and"  and 
Inserting  a  period: 

i3i  in  pmragraph  (2i.  by  striking  "the  term" 
and  inserting  "The  term ':  and 

i4i  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(3 1  The  t#rms  •energ>'  savings  contract' 
and  'energy  savings  performance  contract' 
mean  a  contract  which  provides  for  the  per- 
formance uf  .services  for  the  design,  acquisi- 
tion, installation,  testing,  operation,  and 
where  appropriate,  maintenance  and  repair, 
of  an  identified  energy  savings  measure  or 
series  cjf  measures  at  one  or  more  locations. 
Such  contracts  - 

"i.\>  may  provide  for  appropriate  software 
licensing  agreements,  and 

(Bi  shall,  with  re.spect  to  an  agency  facil- 
ity that  IS  a  public  building  as  such  term  is 
defined  in  section  13(1 1  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings ,\ct  of  1959  (40  use  601  et  seq.i.  be  in 
compliance  with  the  prospectus  require- 
ments and  procedures  of  the  Public  Building 
Act  of  !959.". 

Page  49.  after  line  12.  insert  the  following: 

SEC    127.   FF.DERAl,  ENt:Rt;Y  EFFICIENCY  FLTSD- 
I.NG  STUDY. 

.a'  SriDY  The  Secretary  shall,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral .Services,  and  such  other  individuals  and 
organizations  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate, conduct  a  detailed  study  of  options 
for  the  financing  of  energy  and  water  con- 
servation measures  required  under  part  3  of 
title  V  of  the  National  Energy  Conservation 
Policy  Act  (42  use  8251  et  seq.  i  and  all  ap- 
plicable Executive  orders.  Such  study  shall, 
taking  into  account  the  unique  characteris- 
tics of  Federal  agencies,  consider  and  ana- 
lyze- 

(li  the  Federal  financial  investment  nec- 
essary to  comply  with  such  requirements; 

(2 1  to  use  of  revolving  funds  and  other 
funding  mechanisms  which  offer  suibie.  long- 
term  financing  of  energy  and  water  con- 
servation measures,  and 

(3)  the  means  for  capitalizing  such  funds. 

ibi  Report  tu  Congress.— Not  later  than 
180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  containing  the  results  of 
the  study  required  under  subsection  (a). 

Page  70,  line  5.  insert  demonstration" 
after  "energy" 

Page  70.  line  9,  insert  "demonstration" 
after  "energy" 

Page  70.  line  13.  insert  after  the  r>eriod  the 
following' 

.\ny  need  for  power  determination  made  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of  a 
project  assisted  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

Page  3'23.  after  line  15.  insert  the  following- 
SEC.    805.    EXTENSION    OF    OFFICE    OF   THE    NU- 
CLEAR WASTE  NEGOTL\TOR. 

Section  410  of  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of 
1982  IS  amended  by  striking  "5  years"  and  in- 
serting "8  years  ". 

Page  348.  line  11.  insert  after  the  period  the 
following  new  sentence' 

Selection  of  a  site  for  the  .■WLIS  facility 
shall  be  made  on  a  competitive  basis,  taking 
into  consideration  economic  performance, 
environmental  compatibility,  and  use  of  any 
existing  facilities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  DINGELL]  will  be  recognized  for  10 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lent]  will  be  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  amendment 
upon  which  there  is  broad  agreement. 
It  is  offered  on  behalf  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McEwenj.  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Fazio],  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
SVNAR].  on  behalf  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bilbray].  and  on  be- 
half of  the  gentlewoman  from  Nevada 

[Mrs.  'VUCANGVICH]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  re- 
lates to  a  number  of  matters  in  the  leg- 
islation. It  provides  a  site  selection 
process  for  locating  the  atomic  vapor 
laser  isotope  separation  uranium  en- 
richment technology  is  to  be  made  on  a 
competitive  basis. 

The  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]  clarifies 
that  the  renewable  energy  initiative  in 
the  bill  is  being  carried  out  as  a  dem- 
onstration of  renewable  technologies 
and  clarifies  that  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy, if  necessary,  shall  make  all  deci- 
sions related  to  local  requirements. 

The  first  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Synar] 
adds  an  energy  saving  performance 
contract  provision.  The  second  provi- 
sion offered  on  behalf  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Synar]  adds  a  sec- 
tion on  the  Federal  energy  efficiency 
funding  study.  Last,  the  amendment  on 
behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bilbray]  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nevada  [Mrs.  Vuca.vovich].  ex- 
tends the  Office  of  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Negotiator  for  a  period  of  3  years. 

I  would  observe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  debate  is  proceeding  very  well.  I 
would  especially  like  to  commend  my 
colleagues  for  the  way  in  which  it  has 
been  conducted.  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bilbray]  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nevada  [Mrs.  Vucanovich].  who 
have  undergone  considerable  personal 
difficulties  in  connection  with  debate 
today,  but  have  certainly  fought  vigor- 
ously on  behalf  of  their  constituents 
and  have  conducted  themselves  in  a 
way  throughout  the  entirety  of  this 
process  which  does  not  only  great  cred- 
it to  them,  but  I  think  which  gives 
great  pride  to  the  people  they  serve. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ne- 
vada [Mrs.  Vucanovich]. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Bilbray  and  myself  to  extend  the  term 
of  the  U.S.  nuclear  negotiator. 

The  Office  of  Nuclear  Waste  Nego- 
tiator was  created  by  Congress  in  1987. 
as  the  beginning  of  a  commitment  to 
find  a  volunteer  site  for  both  a  tem- 
porary site  for  the  storage  of  high  level 
nuclear  waste  and  a  permanent  site. 


The  creation  of  this  office  represents 
a  historic  change  in  the  way  that  Gov- 
ernment determines  the  location  of 
controversial  facilities  and  if  success- 
ful may  well  offer  a  model  for  future 
citing  of  prisons,  halfway  houses,  solid 
waste  dumps,  and  other  such  unpopular 
facilities. 

If  there  is  one  single  reason  for  the 
unpopularity  of  the  Yucca  Mountain 
site  with  my  constituents  it  is  the  feel- 
ing that  Nevada  has  been  singled  out 
through  power  politics.  This  sort  of 
process  undermines  public  trust  m  our 
Government. 

The  volunteer  option  available 
through  the  nuclear  waste  negotiator 
offers  an  alternative.  We  should  not 
put  an  end  to  this  promising  initiative 
before  it  has  a  chance  to  prove  itself 

While  the  act  establishing  the  Office 
of  the  Negotiator  was  passed  in  1987. 
David  Leroy.  the  current  negotiator, 
was  not  confirmed  until  August  1990.  In 
the  less  than  2  years  since  taking  office 
Mr.  Leroy  has  accepted  19  applications 
from  jurisdictions  around  the  country 
who  are  interested  in  being  considered 
for  the  location  of  a  temporary  storage 
facility.  One  of  these  jurisdictions  is 
interested  in  becoming  the  host  to  the 
permanent  storage  facility. 

With  a  deadline  of  1998  hanging  over 
our  heads  for  the  acceptance  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  spent  nuclear 
fuel,  this  Congress  cannot  afford  to 
throw  away  our  only  means  of  meeting 
this  deadline. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  have  asked  me  what 
cost  there  would  be  to  the  taxpayer  if 
the  authorization  for  the  Office  of  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Negotiator  is  extended. 
The  answer  is  none.  The  Office  is  paid 
for  through  the  nuclear  waste  trust 
fund,  which  is  industry  borne.  Regard- 
less of  whether  the  Office  is  extended. 
the  same  amount  of  money  will  go  into 
the  fund. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Bilbray]. 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Of- 
fice of  the  U.S.  Nuclear  Waste  Nego- 
tiator was  established  under  the  Nu- 
clear Waste  Policy  Act  Amendments  of 
1987  to  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of 
1982  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  de- 
veloping an  objective  and  fair  process 
that  will  bring  about  the  siting  of  one 
or  more  high-level  nuclear  waste  facili- 
ties. At  present,  there  are  nearly  20 
candidates  that  have  indicated  more 
than  a  passing  interest  in  the  program. 
Tribes  and  local  governments  are  ac- 
tively entering  into  negotiations  with 
the  Office  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Nego- 
tiator as  voluntary  hosts  for  these  fa- 
cilities. They  have  applied  for  feasibil- 
ity grants  to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  wish  to  pursue  further  technical 
evaluation  and  ultimately  a  negotia- 
tion of  the  terms  and  conditions  that 
they  would  host  a  waste  facility.  Origi- 
nally, the  1987  law  established  a  5-year 
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term  for  the  Office  of  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Negotiator  In  reality,  the  Office 
commenced  operations  in  August  1990 
The  effect  of  this  delay  was  to  lose  2'-'j 
years  of  the  5-year  term  of  the  Office 
At  present,  there  are  a  number  of  via- 
ble candidates  enteitaininK  phase  I  and 
ready  to  move  onto  phase  II  of  the  ne- 
tfotiations  There  i.s  every  indication 
that  Riven  ample  time  thi.s  voluntar.v 
prot'ess  will  succeed 

It  is  essentia!  that  this  voluntary  ne- 
Kotiation  process  not  be  arbitrarily 
curtailed.  This  amendment  would  ex- 
tend the  Office  of  the  Negrotiator  for  3 
more  years.  Enabling  the  neRoliator 
ample  time  for  the  process  to  reach 
maturity  and  come  to  fruition  is  abso- 
lutely essential  The  value  of  voluntary 
sitinK  in  the  case  of  hazardous  or  other 
more  undesirable  facilities  is  self  evi- 
dent tiy  the  previous  amendment,  the 
"screw  Nevada  II  to  th»'  w.iU"  amend- 
ment 1  reiterate  that  the  preemption 
legislation  is  an  indication  of  a  failed 
;R)licy  A  polit  v  bankrupt  of  the  demo- 
cratu  uleals  ot  representation  and  the 
preservation  of  States'  rights,  demo- 
iiatii  ins'itutions  and  democratic 
processes,  siting  undesirable  facilities 
demands  that  we  resolve  difficult  so- 
cial and  politic  al  issues, 

Mr  LKNT  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  the  majority  on 
these  amendments  These  are  non- 
controversial,  and  wf  have  no  objection 
to  their  passing 

Mr  McEWEN  Mr  Chairman  very  briefly, 
ttie  amendment  I  otter  would  guarantee  that 
the  site  selection  pfoc:ess  tor  locating  AVLIS^ 
whch  IS  the  riext  generation  ot  advanced  ura- 
nium enrichmeni  technology  presently  t)eing 
developed  by  DOE— is  conducted  m  a  fair  and 
equitable  a  manner  as  possible 

My  amendment  specifically  requires  that  the 
"selection  o(  a  site  for  the  AVLIS  laciiity  shall 
be  made  on  a  competitive  basis,  taking  into 
consideration  economic  performance,  environ 
mental  compatibility,  and  use  of  any  existing 
facilities  " 

Section  ib02  of  chapter  ?b  ot  the  txli  allows 
the  corporation  to  begin  activities  necessary  to 
pfepare  AVLIS  for  commerciatuation,  including 
the  preparation  of  transition  from  the  laCxsra 
tory  to  the  marketplace  In  this  time  of  budget 
constraints.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  |0in  me  m 
seeing  that  the  new  corporation  utilizes  any 
existing  facilities  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible, thereby  making  thfe  best  use  of  taxpayer 
money  previously  invested  m  the  Nations  ura- 
nium ennchment  activities 

Mr  LENT  Mr  Chairman  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr    SHARP    Mr   Chairman,  on  behalf 
of  the  K<?ntleman   from   Michigan   [Mr 
DiNOELi.].    I    have    no    further   requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time 

The  CHAIRMAN  All  time  on  these 
amendments  en  bloc  has  expired 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments 
en  bloc  offered  by  the  tfentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr  Dingeli-1. 


The  amendments  en  bloc  were  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  It  is  now  in  order  to 
consid'M-  amendment  No  4  printed  in 
House  Report  No    102  533 

Mr  SHARP  .Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 

Mr  HOSTKNKOVVSKI  Mr  Chairman. 
I  have  an  amendment  at  the  desk 
Under  the  ruUv  I  should  be  recognized 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  would 
rule  that  the  motion  to  rise  is  pref- 
erential Does  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr  SH.\Rf>l  insist  on  his  motion'' 

Mr.  SHARP   Mr  Chairman.  I  do 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  rise  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman form  Indiana  [Mr  Sh.^K!']. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote,  and  pending  that.  1 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
state  that  a  quorum  is  not  required  on 
an  affirmative  vote  to  rise. 

Mr.  LENT  Mr.  Chairman.  1  demand  a 
recorded  vote,  and  pending  that.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  clause  6(bi 
rule  XV  a  quoium  is  not  required  on 
an  affirmative  vote  to  rise. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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.\ccordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  i  Mr  Chlem.^n 
of  Texas)  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr  Skaogs,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stale  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, h.iving  had  under  consideration 
the  hil!  (H.R.  776(  to  provide  for  im- 
proved energy  efficiency,  had  come  to 
no  resolution  thereon 


PKRMISSION     TO     CHANGK     ORDER 
OF   A.MKNIJ.MKNTS  IN   Hol'.SK  RKS 
OI-U'I'ION     464    ON     HR      77b.    COM- 
PREHENSIVE   NATIONAL    ENERGY 
POLICY  ACT 

Mr  BROWN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  when  the 
House  r>'solves  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill.  H  R  776.  it 
may  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ments printed  :n  the  report  on  the  rule 
numbered  5  and  6  in  order  that  the 
Committee  mav  consider  titles  XX. 
XXII.  and  XXIII 

The  .SPE.\KER  pm  rempore  lb  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California'' 

Mr  SHARP  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  concern  about 
the  other  amendment  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  is  that  it 
will  take  an  hour  and  a  vote.  I'nder  the 
unanimous-consent   request,   is  it  true 
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that  only  what  will  be  in  order  is  what 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
BrdwnJ  is  requesting"* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  If  the 
Chair,  understood  the  gentleman  cor- 
rectly, that  IS  the  understanding  of  the 
Chair 

Mr  WALKER  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield" 

Mr  SH.ARP  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania 

Mr     WALKER     .Mr     Speaker.    I    just 
wanted  to  clarify  that  my  amendment 
would  then  be  in  order  under  this  prot 
ess.  is  that  correcf 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield" 

Mr  SH.ARP  Mr.  Speaker,  continuing 
my  reservation  of  objection.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  the  gentleman  We 
have  the  gentleman's  amendment  and 
one  amendment  which  I  was  going  to 
offer,  which  I  intend  to  withdraw,  and 
with  the  agreement  that  the  gentleman 
is  offering  of  intended  support,  both 
should  be  taken  care  of  in  about  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  WALKER  .Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield,  that 
IS  my  understanding. 

Mr.  SHARl'  Mr  Speaker.  1  withdraw 
m.v  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
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COMPREHENSIVE   NATIONAL 
ENERGY  POLICY  ACT 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore  Pursu 
ant  to  House  Resolution  459  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House  m 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill.  H  R  776. 

D  1513 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it 
self  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  .State  of  the  Union  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  (H  R 
776)  to  provide  for  improved  energ.v  ef- 
ficiency, with  Mr   SK.^Gc■.s  in  the  Chair 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  CHAIR.MAN  When  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  rose  earlier  today,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr  Dingeli.]  had  been 
disposed  of 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest previously  agreed  to  by  the 
House.  It  IS  now  in  order  to  consider 
amendment  No  5  printed  in  the  House 
Report  102  533. 

AMENDMENTS  EN  BLOC  nKKERED  BY  .MR 
WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
amendments  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendments  en  bloc. 

The  text  of  the  amendments  en  bloc 
IS  as  follows: 


Ampndments  en  bloc  offered  by  Mr  Walk- 
er. Page  386.  after  line  18.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(3)  All  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  the  amendments  made  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  derived  from  sums  au- 
thorized under  section  2Ul(ei. 

Page  560.  strike  lines  1  and  2  and  insert  the 
following: 

rying  out  this  section,  includinc  advanced 
extraction  and  process  technoloKv.  $60,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1993  and  $270,000,000  for  the  pe- 
riod encompassing  fiscal  years  1994  through 
1997. 

PaKe  56L  strike  lines  3  and  4  and  insert  the 
following: 

rying  out  this  section  $6,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1993  and  $51,000,000  for  the  period  en- 
ocmpa-sslng  fiscal  years  1994  through  1997. 

Page  564,  strike  lines  .5  ani  6  and  insert  the 
following; 

rymg  out  this  section  $40,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1993  and  $240,000,000  for  the  period  en- 
compassing fiscal  years  1994  through  1997. 

Page  565.  strike  line  25  and  all  that  follows 
through  page  566.  line  2,  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

including  transportation  sector  energy  con- 
servation research  and  development  (other 
than  activities  under  section  2025)  and  trans- 
portation sector  biofuels  energy  systems 
under  solar  enerpy.  $150,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1993  and  $880,000,000  fur  the  period  encom- 
passing fiscal  years  1994  through  1997.  includ- 
ing— 

Page  566.  strike  lines  15  through  19  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

'  A  -  $58,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993: 
B )  $75,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994 

r  I  $80,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995: 
D  $80,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1996: 
E  I  $90,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1997;  and 

Page  581,  strike  lines  10  and  11  and  insert 
the  following: 

rying  out  this  section  $23,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1993  and  $33,000,000  for  the  period  en- 
compassing fiscal  years  1994  through  1997. 

Page  584,  strike  lines  17  and  18  and  insert 
the  following: 

rying  out  this  subtitle,  including  building 
sector  and  utility  sector  energy  conservation 
ressarch  and  development,  and  inventions 
and  innovation  under  enersy  conservation 
technical  and  financial  assistance. 
$190,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and 
$1,490,000,000  for  the  period  encompassing  fis- 
cal years  1994  through  1997.  including— 

Page  595.  strike  lines  3  and  4  and  insert  the 
following: 

rying  out  this  section,  including  all  solar  en- 
ergy programs  (other  than  activities  under 
section  2021).  geothermal  systems,  electric 
energy  systems,  and  energy  storage  systems. 
$2!. 1.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and 
$1  .'iai.OOO.OOO  for  the  period  encompassing  fis- 
cal years  1994  through  1997,  of  which 

Page  597.  line  4.  insert  before  the  period 
the  following: 

to  be  derived  from  sums  authorized  under 
section  2101(fi 

Page  607.  strike  lines  10  through  13  and  in- 
sert the  following- 

rying  out  this  section  $110,000,000  for  re- 
search and  development  activities  for  fiscal 
year  1993  and  $490,000,000  for  research  and  de- 
velopment activities  for  the  period  encom- 
passing fiscal  years  1994  through  1997.  and 
$.90,000,000  for  facilities  operations  and  main- 
tenance for  fiscal  year  1993  and  $455,000,000 
for  facilities  operations  and  maintenance  for 
the  period  encompassing  fiscal  years  1994 
through  1997,  Amounts  authorized  or  other- 
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Wise  made  available  for  space  reactor  power 
systems,  advanced  radioisotope  power  sys- 
tems, and  the  space  exploration  initiative 
under  nuclear  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment shall  be  m  addition  to  the  amounts  au- 
thorized in  the  preceding  sentence. 

Pat^e  608.  strike  lines  8  and  9  and  insert  the 
following- 

rying  out  this  section  $1,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1993  and  $44,000,000  for  the  period  en- 
tompassms  fiscal  years  1994  through  1997 

Page  611,  strike  lines  21  and  22  and  insert 
the  following: 

rying  out  this  seclior.  $345,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1993  and  $1,670,000,000  for  the  period  en- 
compassing fiscal  years  1994  through  1997, 

Page  612,  line  19,  strike  --(U". 

Page  612,  strike  lines  21  and  22  and  insert 
the  following: 

for  carrying  out  this  section,  and  all  fossil 
energy  research  and  development  operating 
expenses  for  program  direction  and  manage- 
ment support,  cooperative  research  and  de- 
velopment, fossil  energy  environmental  res- 
toration and  plant  and  capital  equipment. 
$2r/).00r),000  for  fLscal  year  1993  and 
$:. 090. 000. 000  for  the  period  encompassing  fis- 
cal years  1994  through  1997. 

Pago  612.  strike  line  23  and  all  that  follows 
through  page  613.  line  7, 

Patte  614.  strike  lines  12  and  13  and  insert 
the  following: 

rying  out  this  section  $40,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1993  and  $150,000,000  for  the  period  en- 
compassing fiscal  years  1994  through  1997. 

Page  628.  after  line  5.  insert  the  following: 

(g)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  remedial  action  taken  by 
the  government  on  electric  and  magnetic 
fields,  if  and  as  necessary,  should  be  based 
on.  and  consistent  with,  scientifically  valid 
research  such  as  the  results  and  findings  of 
the  research  authorized  by  this  Act. 

Page  629.  line  23.  insert  before  the  period 
the  following: 

to  be  derived  from  sums  authorized  under 
section  2101(fi 

Page  633.  line  10.  insert  before  the  dash  the 
following; 

.  to  be  derived  from  sums  authorized  under 
section  2101(fi 

Page  636.  line  14.  insert  after  "Secretary" 
the  following: 
.  from  sums  authorized  under  section  2101ifi. 

Page  638.  strike  lines  18  and  19  and  insert 
the  following: 

$772,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and 
$:3. 693. 000. 000  for  the  period  encompassing  fis- 
cal years  1994  through  1997. 

Page  642.  strike  lines  21  and  22  and  insert 
the  following: 

for  Basic  Energy  Sciences.  $85,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1993  and  $700,000,000  for  the  period 
encompassing  fiscal  years  1994  through  1997. 
MODIFICATION  OF  AMENDMENTS  EN  BLOC 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc  be  modified  to  renect 
the  negotiated  agreement  between  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Brown] 
and  myself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  modification. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  en  bloc,  as  modified,  offered 
by  Mr.  Walker: 

Page  386.  line  13.  strike  the  quotation 
marks  and  final  period. 

Page  386.  after  line  13.  insert  the  following: 


■•(14)  Althorizations  deru-ed  from  other 
FUNDS —All  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  paragraphs  i6i  through  (13;  shall 
be  derived  from  sums  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 2111iei  of  the  Comprehensive  National 
Energy  Policy  Act.", 

Page  560.  strike  lines  1  and  2  and  insert  the 
following: 

rying  out  this  section,  including  advanced 
extraction  and  process  technology.  $60,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1993  and  $270,000,000  for  thp  pe- 
riod encompassing  fiscal  years  1994  through 
1997. 

Page  561.  strike  lines  3  and  4  and  insert  the 
following: 

rying  out  this  sec'ior.  $5,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1993  and  $.51,000,000  for  the  period  en- 
compassing fiscal  years  1994  through  1997. 

Page  564.  strike  lines  5  and  6  and  insert  the 
following: 

rying  out  this  section  $40,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1993  and  $240,000,000  for  the  period  en- 
compassing fiscal  years  1994  through  1997. 

Page  565.  strike  line  25  and  all  that  follows 
through  page  566.  line  2.  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

including  transportation  sector  energy  con- 
servation research  and  development  (Other 
than  activities  under  section  2025)  and  trans- 
portation sector  biofuels  energy  systems 
under  solar  energy.  $150,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1993  and  $880,000,000  for  the  period  encom- 
passing fiscal  years  1994  through  1997,  includ- 
ing— 

Page  566,  strike  lines  15  through  19  and  in- 
sert the  following; 

lAi  $58,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993; 

iB)  $75,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994: 

iC'  $8C.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1995: 

(Di  $80,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1996: 

lEi  $90,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1997;  and 

Page  581.  strike  lines  10  and  n  and  insert 
the  following: 

rying  out  this  section  $23,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1993  and  $33,000,000  for  the  period  en- 
compassing fiscal  years  1994  through  1997. 

Page  584,  strike  lines  17  and  18  and  insert 
the  following; 

rying  out  this  subtitle,  including  building, 
industry,  and  utility  sectors  energy  con- 
servation research  and  development,  and  in- 
ventions and  innovation  under  energy  con- 
servation technical  and  financial  assistance. 
$190,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and 
$1,490,000,000  for  the  period  encompassing  fis- 
cal years  1994  through  1997.  including— 

Page  595.  strike  lines  3  and  4  and  insert  the 
following: 

rying  out  this  section,  including  all  solar  en- 
ergy programs  lother  than  activities  under 
section  2021).  geothermal  systems,  electric 
energy  systems,  and  energy  storage  systems. 
$215,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and 
$1,285,000,000  for  the  period  econompassing 
fiscal  years  1994  through  1997.  of  which 

Page  595.  line  5.  strike  ■section  2120  "  and 
insert  -'section  2119". 

Page  597.  line  4.  insert  before  the  period 
the  following: 

.  to  be  derived  from  sums  authorized  under 
section  2101(f) 

Page  607.  strike  lines  10  through  13  and  in- 
sert the  following; 

rymg  out  this  section  $1 10.000.000  for  re- 
search and  development  activities  for  fiscal 
vear  1993  and  $490,000,000  for  research  and  de- 


velopment aci:v;t:es 


the  period  encom- 


pass:ng  fiscal  years  1994  thro-agh  1997.  and 
$90,000,000  for  facilities  operations  and  main- 
tenance for  fiscal  year  1993  and  $455,000,000 
for  facilities  operations  and  maintenance  for 
the    period    encompassing    fiscal    years    :994 


12396 

LhrouKh  1997.  Amounis  authorized  or  other- 
wise made  available  for  profrram  direction, 
space  reactor  power  systems,  advanced  radi- 
oisotope power  systems,  and  the  space  explo- 
ration initiative  under  nuclear  energy  re- 
search and  development  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  amounts  authorized  in  the  preceding 
sentence. 

Page  608.  strike  lines  8  and  9  and  insert  the 
following: 

rying  out  this  section  SI. 000. 000  for  fiscal 
year  1993  and  $44,000,000  for  the  period  en- 
compassing fiscal  years  1994  through  1997 

Page  611,  strike  lines  21  and  22  and  insert 
the  following: 

rylng  out  this  section  $34 .S. 000, 000  for  fiscal 
year  1993  and  $1,670,000.00  for  the  period  en- 
compassing fiscal  years  1994  through  1997 

Page  612,  line  19.  strike    (1  /'. 

Page  612.  strike  lines  21  and  22  and  Insert 
the  following' 

for  larrying  out  this  section,  and  all  fossil 
energy  research  and  development  operating 
expenses  for  program  direction  and  manage- 
ment support,  cooperative  research  and  de- 
velopment, fossil  energy  environmental  res- 
toration and  plant  and  capital  equipment. 
$250,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and 
$1,090,000,000  for  the  period  encompassing  fis- 
cal years  1994  through  1997. 

Page  612,  strike  line  23  and  all  that  follows 
through  page  613.  line  7. 

Page  614.  strike  line  12  and  13  and  insert 
the  following: 

rying  out  this  section  $40,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1993  and  $150,000,000  for  the  periiid  en- 
compassing fiscal  years  1994  through  1997. 

Page  628.  after  line  5.  Insert  the  following 

(gi  Se.sce  of  Co.ngress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  remedial  actli>n  taken  by 
the  government  on  electric  and  magnetic 
fields,  if  and  as  necessary,  should  he  based 
on.  and  consistent  with,  scientifically  valid 
research  such  as  the  results  and  findings  of 
the  research  authorized  by  this  Act, 

Page  629.  line  23.  insert  before  the  period 
the  following: 

,  to  be  derived  from  sums  authorized  under 
section  8  2101(f) 

Page  633.  line  10.  insert  before  the  dash  the 
following 

.  to  be  derived  from  sums  authorized  under 
section  2101(0 

Page  636.  line  14.  insert  after  "Secretary" 
the  following: 
.  from  sums  authorized  under  section  2101(ri. 

Page  638.  strike  lines  18  and  19  and  Insert 
the  following 

$772,000.00  for  fiscal  year  1993  and 
$3,693,000,000  for  the  period  encompassing  fis- 
cal years  1994  through  1997 

Page  642.  strike  lines  21  and  22  and  insert 
the  following; 

for  Basic  Energy  Sciences,  but  Including  En- 
ergy Research  Analysis.  University  and 
Science  Education.  Technology  Transfier.  Ad- 
visory and  Oversight  Program  Direction,  and 
Facilities  Support  for  Multiprogram  Energy 
Laboratories.  $85,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993 
and  $700,000,000  for  the  period  encompassing 
fiscal  vpars  1994  through  1997. 

Mr  VVWLKKR  {during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  en  bloc  amendments,  as 
modified,  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIR.MAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  modituation  of  the  amendment 
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offered  by  the  ircnf  iern.in  from  Penn- 
sylvania [.Mr    W.M  KKK] 

There  was  no  objection 

The  CHAIR.MAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Wai.kkr]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  a  Member  opposed  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  F'ennsylvania  [Mr   W.m.ker). 

Mr  WALKKR.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
m.vself  such  time  .us  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  indicated  during 
the  general  debate  yesterday,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  25  of  my  Republican  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology  is  one  which 
cuts  $2  billion  out  of  the  spending  in 
this  particular  section  of  the  bill.  A 
number  of  members  on  our  subcommit- 
tee and  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ritter).  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson] 
and  several  others,  were  especially 
helpful  in  this  particular  effort  and  are 


reach  a  compromise  and  fully  support 
the  amendment 

Mr  LEWIS  of  Florida  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Brown-Walker  Science  Corrv 
mitlee  research  amendment,  and  I  congratu- 
late the  chairman  and  ranking  member  for 
their  compromise 

As  Chairman  Brcan  knows,  1  had  serious 
concerns  about  the  funding  levels  of  this  bill 
as  it  passed  committee. 

While  I  support  the  research  provisions  m 
the  bill,  the  original  bill  could  have  led  to  an 
abrogation  nf  the  committees  lunsdiction 

I  am  pleased  this  agreement  was  worked 
out  so  that  environmental  programs  such  as 
research  on  alternative  fuels,  transportation. 
and  solar  and  renewable  energy  are  ade 
quately  funded 

At  the  same  time,  priorities  are  set  and  the 
Science  Committee  will  have  the  opportunity 
lo  alter  or  enhance  these  programs  as  thev 
mature. 

We  must  continue  this  type  of  environmental 
research  if  we  are  to  protect  delicate  areas 
such  as  Florida.  This  amendment  does  that — 
and  does  it  right    Again,  I  congratulate  Chair- 


to  be  commended  and   should  receive     ^^3"  Brown  and  Mr.  Walker,  and  urge  sup- 
much  of  the  credit  for  the  positive  out-     po^^  'or  this  amendment. 


come   that   I   think   this  represents  on 
behalf  of  the  ta.xpayer. 

This  amendment  represents  lump- 
sum energy  R&D  authorizations  in  the 
bill  of  the  Committee  on  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology  in  three  very 
important  ways: 

First,  as  I  have  indicated,  it  cuts  $2 
billion  in  spending  over  the  next  5 
years.  Second,  the  authorizations  are 
amended  to  delineate  exactly  which 
specific  DOE  R&D  programs  are  pro- 
vided for  under  each  generic  category 
And  lastly,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, the  amendment  represents  a 
total  spending  level  for  1993  at  the  cur- 
rent 1992  level,  which  is  consistent  with 
President  Bush's  call  for  a  discre- 
tionary domestic  freeze. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment,  I 
think,  is  a  responsible  way  of  proceed- 
ing. I  am  pleased  that  we  had  negotia- 
tions with  the  majority  side.  This  is  a 
consensus  now.  and  the  majority  is 
very  cooperative  in  helping  us  come  to 
this. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. Chairman  Brown,  and  his  staff  for 
the  work  that  they  did. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Walker  amendment.  The 
gentleman  and  I  have  agreed  to  the 
funding  levels  presented.  Although  the 
levels  provided  in  the  amendment  are 
less  than  I  originally  envisioned,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  numbers  contained  here- 
in will  allow  the  programs  to  go  for- 
ward at  an  adequate  level,  with  growth 
allowed  in  the  outyears.  In  addition, 
the  amendment  does  not  affect  the 
clear  priorities  set  forth  within  the  re- 
search and  development  provisions.  I 
appreciate   the  gentleman's  efforts   to 


Mr.  W.A,I.KKH  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  tiiil,in(  e  of  mv  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  en  bloc,  as  modified, 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr  Walker]. 

The  amendments  en  bloc,  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  now  in  order  to 
consider  amendment  No.  6  printed  in 
House  Report  102-533. 

A.ME.ND.yENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BKOW.V 

Mr  BROWN  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown: 

Page  667.  after  linp  14.  in.'^ert  the  following 

new  section 

SEC.  2311.  p<»uc^  OS  iK<  hn<>I(k;v  develop 

MFVr  FOR  FNMRONMFNTAl,  RES 
ItHtAIION  ,VM)  WA.srE  MA.\A(.K. 
.ME.NT. 

It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  at  least  10  percent  but  not  more  than  15 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  each 
fiscal  year  for  the  environmental  restoration 
and  waste  management  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  shall  be  used  for  re- 
search and  development.  It  is  further  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  that,  where  pri- 
vate sector  technologies  are  more  advanced 
than  the  technologies  used  by  the  Federal 
Government,  such  private  .sector  tech- 
nologies shall  be  used  for  environmental  res- 
toration and  waste  management  activities 
The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
on  any  statutory  or  regulatory  inpediments 
to  the  policy  stated  in  the  previous  sentence. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  California  [.Mr  Brown] 
will  be  recognized  for  10  minutes,  and  a 
Member  opposed  will  be  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Brown] 

Mr  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  take  10  minutes,  and  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  when  I  liave  con- 
cluded my  remarks  to  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

I  merely  want  to  point  out  that  this 
IS  an  amendment  which  h.as  a  great 
deal  of  merit,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the 
author,  and  provides  for  a  set-aside  of 
10  to  15  percent  of  funds  appropriated 
for  decontamination  and  decommis- 
sioning, cleanup,  in  other  words,  would 
KO  for  research  and  development  on  im- 
proved methods  of  cleanup  of  the  nu- 
clear waste  problem. 

We  think  that  this  is  essential,  if  we 
are  going  to  solve  this  problem,  which 
may  cost  us  $100  billion  to  $200  billion 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

However,  after  discussing  this  with 
colleagues  on  the  other  committees 
and  with  the  Department.  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  perhaps  we  were 
premature  in  presenting  this  and  that 
we  may  be  able  to  work  out  some  pre- 
ferred method  of  solving  this  problem 
(luring  the  further  progress  of  the  bill. 

Mr  W.A.LKER  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
wanted  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
what  he  is  doing.  I  think  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  hit  upon  something  that 
needs  to  be  explored  further.  I  just 
wanted  to  indicate  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  certainly  would  like  to  wor'tv 
with  the  gentleman  in  the  future  with- 
in the  committee  seeing  whether  or  not 
we  cannot  get  more  resources  commit- 
ted in  that  direction. 

Mr  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  comments  of  the 
gentleman.  I  have  been  assured  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  that  he  is  willing 
also  to  work  on  methods  to  resolve 
this. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  insert  the  following 
correspondence  for  the  Record: 
Committee  on  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology. 
Washington.  DC.  May  21.  1993. 
Hon.  William  D  Ford. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  19.  1992.  expressing  your  Com- 
mittee's views  regarding  jurisdiction  over 
sections  2203ibM2i  and  2203ibi(3i  of  H.R.  776. 
the  "Comprehensive  National  Energy  Policy 
Act."  which  was  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Science.  Space,  and  Technology  on  May  1. 
1992.  As  you  know,  consideration  of  H.R.  776 
is  on  an  accelerated  schedule,  and  I  appre- 
ciate your  ^operation  in  permitting  these 
provisions  to  move  ahead  for  floor  consider- 
ation. 

I  would  he  pleased  to  include  your  letter  in 
the  record  of  debate  on  H  R.  776  to  preserve 
your  Committee's  jurisdictional  claims. 

I  look  forward  to  continuing  to  cooperate 
with  you  on  Issues  of  mutual  concern. 
Sincerely. 

George  E.  Brown.  Jr.. 

Chairman. 


Com.mittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Washington.  DC.  .May  19.  1992. 
H'/.r.  George  E  Brown.  Jr.. 
Chairman.   Committee  on   Science.   Space,   and 
Technology.     House     of     Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  1  am  writing  concern- 
ing sections  2'203ibH2i  and  2203ibn3i  of  H  R. 
776.  the  energy  bill,  as  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 
which  I  believe  are  under  the  shared  jurisdic- 
tion of  your  committee  and  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

Section  2203'bii2i  concerns  evaluation  of 
science  and  mathemaiic  education  programs 
provided  by  the  Depa:-tment  of  Energy.  Sec- 
tion 2203ibn3i  requires  an  ■experimental  pro- 
trram'  as  part  of  the  Department's  Univer- 
."^iiy  and  Science  Education  Programs. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  .substance  of 
These  provisions.  However,  m  view  of  this 
committee's  jurisdiction  under  clause  Ug)  of 
House  Rule  X  over  education,  generally,  and 
in  light  of  the  continuing  cooperation  be- 
tween our  committees  concerning  such  mat- 
ters. I  ask  that  you  include  this  letter  in  the 
record  of  the  debate  on  H.R.  776  to  protect 
this  committee's  jurisdictional  interest. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincere!)'. 

William  D.  Ford. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  the  amendment  at 
this  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California':' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SLATTERY  fvir  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
offer  my  strongest  support  for  the  language  m 
title  I.  subtitle  C,  parts  1  and  2  of  H.R.  776 
concerning  the  equality  of  treatment  tor  private 
sector  firms  engaged  in  tne  sale,  installation, 
design,  and  maintenance  of  energy  equipment 
and  systems.  Because  these  firms,  almost  all 
of  which  are  small  businesses  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  term,  often  find  themselves  in  di- 
rect competition  with  electric  and  gas  utilities 
which  use  the  rate  base  as  a  means  of  cross- 
subsidizing  sales  and  service  programs  for 
their  customers  resulting  m  artificially  low  and 
anticompetitive  prices,  some  means  of  protec- 
tion IS  needed.  H.R.  776.  as  amended  by  the 
full  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee,  pro- 
vides such  protection. 

Subtitle  C  establishes,  among  other  things. 
Uvo  new  Federal  standards  designed  to  pro- 
mote increased  energy  efficiency.  It  adopts  the 
concept  of  least  cost  planning  [LCPj  and 
seeks  to  further  demand  side  management 
[DSf\^]  programs  aimed  at  reducing  the  con- 
sumer's use  of  energy.  Demand  side  manage- 
ment programs,  however,  can  be  a  two-edged 
sword.  While  these  programs  hold  the  promise 
of  reducing  energy  demand,  they  also  hold  the 
potential  to  severely  disrupt  the  marketplace 
and  cast  hundreds  of  small,  family  owned 
businesses  along  with  their  employees  into  the 
bankruptcy  and  unemployment  lines. 

During  the  last  decade,  unregulated  utilit>' 
OF>erations  nave  expanded  enormously  across 
the  United  States.  Routinely,  utilities  now  sell 
a  wide  range  of  appliances  from  stoves,  water 
heaters,  and  air-conditioners  to  cellular  tele- 
phones, stereos,  and  televisions,  and  every 
other  kind  of  appliance.  In  addition  they  are 
moving  aggressively  into  the  service  markets 
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traditionally  handled  by  plumbers,  heating  and 
air-conditioning  contractors,  and  electricians 
These  actions  are  not  limited  to  residential 
customers  but  include  commercial  and  indus- 
tnal  accounts  as  well.  Unfortunately,  this  ex- 
pansion of  market  penetration  by  utilities  has 
not  occurred  without  severe  harm  to  private 
sector  businesses. 

The  anticompetitive  practices  of  some  utili- 
ties have  resulted  m  the  passage  of  laws  in  a 
number  of  States  prohibiting  or  severely  re- 
stricting such  practices,  California  has  limited 
most  all  utility  work  at  the  property  line.  Iowa 
has  recently  strengthened  its  law  by  creating 
substantial  civil  penalties  and  New  Jersey  has 
a  measure  presently  pending  before  its  State 
legislature  banning  any  utilit>  cross-subsidiza- 
tion  activity.  Elsewhere,  m  Chairman  Dimgell's 
State  of  Michigan,  a  major  antitrust  case  is 
pending  against  a  gas  utility  and  the  State  at- 
torney general  is  considering  action  against 
another  Similar  actions  are  pending  against 
two  utilities  in  Pennsylvania,  while  in  Min- 
nesota and  New  York  actions  are  proceeding 
at  the  PUC  level  Some  form  of  legal,  legisla- 
tive, administrative  action  is  underway  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  States 

It  may  also  be  worth  noting  that  the  anti- 
competitive practices  of  utilities  in  other  a'^eas 
has  been  recently  recognized  Congressman 
BroO'  S,  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, has  introduced  legislation  aimed  at  cor- 
recting some  of  the  anticompetitive  possibili- 
ties resulting  from  the  modification  o'  federal 
District  Court  Judge  Greene's  juogment  re- 
specting regional  telephone  operations.  Thus. 
the  problem  of  anticompetitive  conduct  on  the 
part  of  utility  monopolies  is  reai  ana  wide- 
spread. 

Fortunately.  Congressman  Si^R-  and 
Chairman  D)NGE^^.  along  with  others,  have  in- 
cluded mitigating  language  m  the  bill  which 
provides  for  the  capture  of  energy  savings 
without  these  negative  consequences  for  the 
free  market.  Essentially,  they  have  achieved 
this  by  maintaining  an  open  market  for  the 
provision  of  energy  supplies  and  services  rath- 
er than  relegating  it  solely  to  utilities  with  their 
potential  for  monopolization. 

In  this  regard,  the  language  of  the  biii  does 
two  things:  it  directs  the  State  reguiaton,  Bod- 
ies— public  utility  commissions  or  public  serv- 
ice commissions — to  take  into  consideration 
the  competitive  impact  of  utility  programs, 
such  as  DSM.  on  small  businesses  which 
must  compete  against  utility  monopolies. 
These  firms  do  not  have  a  ratebase  from 
wnich  to  discount  onces  and  subsidize  costs. 
Second,  it  requires,  should  a  State  choose  to 
adopt  Federal  standards,  either  DSM  or  least 
cost  planning,  that  these  standards  will  be  im- 
plemented in  such  a  fashion  so  as  to  assure 
that  unfair  competition  will  not  result 

This  approach  helps  all  parties  the  utlities 
are  free  to  engage  in  DSM  programs,  small 
businesses  may  continue  to  serve  those  mar- 
kets which  they  have  traditionally  served,  and 
consumers  can  benefit  through  the  continu- 
ation of  competition  in  a  free  and  open  mar- 
ket. 

Although  Congress  has  previously  enacted 
legislation  containing  provisions  designed  to 
preserve  open  competition  in  these  same  mar- 
kets, and  for  the  same  reason — the  danger  of 
unfair  competition  between  utilities  and  small, 
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pfivale  sector  firms— those  protections,  as  part 
ot  title  II  o(  the  National  Conservation  Policy 
Act,  have  expired  The  new  language  con- 
tained in  H  R  776  is  not  a  direct  replacement 
but  the  intent  is  parallel  For  example,  section 
213(b)(1)  o(  NECPA  provided  that  the  Sec- 
retary ot  Energy  could  bar  a  State  residential 
conservation  service  plan  unless  that  plan 
contained  adequate  measures  for  the  preven- 
tion of  unfair,  deceptive,  or  anticompetitive 
acts  or  practices  affecting  commerce  v^hich  re- 
late to  the  implementation  of  such  programs 
The  act— NECPA— also  contained  provisions 
prohibiting  utilities  from  the  direct  supply  or  in- 
stallation of  residential  energy  conservation 
measures  unless  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
found  that  such  activities  would  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  prevention  of  unfair  methods 
of  competition  and  the  prevention  of  unfair  de- 
ceptive acts  or  practices 

Thus,  while  the  new  language  is  not  the 
same,  it  is  clearly  its  intent  to  continue  the 
thrust  of  those  protections  previously  passed 
by  Congress 

State  regulatory  authorities  should,  m  meet- 
ing the  requirement  that  they  assure  the  pre- 
vention of  unfair  competition,  act  in  a  fashion 
designed  to  maintain  free  and  open  markets 
and  to  avoid  the  pxjtential  for  anticompetitive 
monopolization. 
This  can  be  done  in  several  ways. 
First.  State  regulatory  authorities  should  not 
permit  utilities  to  discriminate  in  selecting 
sources  ol  supply  or  delivery  of  services  or 
between  providers  of  such  supplies  or  serv- 
ices 

Second,  exclusive,  anticompetitive  arrange- 
ments between  utilities  and  sources  of  supply 
or  providers  of  services  should  be  forbidden 

Third,  equal  access  to  the  markets  created 
by  DSM  programs  should  be  granted  to  all  pri- 
vate sector  firms 

Fourth,  utilities  should  not  favor  internal, 
subsidiary,  or  affiliated  sources  ol  supply  or 
providers  of  services  over  external  private  sec- 
tor sources  or  providers. 

Fifth,  where  utilities  provide  financing,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  then  such  means  of  financ- 
ing such  as  credit  or  loan  guarantees,  should 
be  made  available  without  preference  to  pri- 
vate sector  sources  of  supply  or  services. 

Sixth,  where  utilities  provide  lists  ot  avail- 
able sources  of  supply  or  providers  of  services 
to  customers,  ob|ective  criteria  should  be  used 
to  determine  those  firms  on  any  such  list. 
Every  qualified  supplier  or  provider  must  be 
granted  equal  access  to  the  market  and  utili- 
ties should  provide  access  to  their  lists  of  cus- 
tomers to  such  private  sector  firms,  as  some 
State  fair  competition  laws  already  require 

The  language  of  the  provisions  m  title  I, 
subtitle  C  of  H  R.  776,  taken  together  with  the 
previous  efforts  in  NECPA,  make  it  clear  that 
the  intent  ol  Congress  is  that  the  emerging 
market  for  energy  eflicieni  products  and  serv- 
ices should  provide  an  expended  opporlunity 
lor  the  creation  of  |0bs  and  new  businesses 
and  that  this  new  market  shall  be.  to  Ihe  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  shared  and  open  to  all 
Utilities  may  most  effectively  implement 
DSM  plans  by  financing  the  costs  of  efficiency 
improvements,  promoting  energy  conservation 
and  efficiency  while  maximizing  the  use  of  pri- 
vate sector  sources  to  design,  supply,  install, 
and   service    products,    equipment,    and    sys- 


tems   This  method  follows  the  concepts  suc- 
cessfully utilized  m  NECPA 

Because  the  potential  for  economic  harm  to 
our  Nation's  small  business  is  txith  real  and 
continuing.  State  regulatory  txxlies  should  ex- 
ercise continuous  and  vigorous  monitoring  and 
oversight  of  utility  practices  m  the  DSM  and 
energy  efficiency  markets  to  insure  that  unfair 
and  anticompetitive  practices  do  not  develop 
This  should  not  create  any  new  or  undue 
hardship  on  such  authorities  The  committee 
report  accompanying  the  bill  makes  clear  that 
no  new  procedures  need  be  established  and 
that  existing  methods  and  procedures,  espe- 
cially the  complaint  process,  should  be  ade- 
quate to  assure  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions in  H  R  776  However.  State  regulatory 
authorities  should  be  mindful  of  their  respon- 
sibilities in  this  area  and  recognize  that  rate- 
payers are  best  served  when  impermissible 
subsidies  are  not  used  to  foster  anticompeti- 
tive conduct. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  bill  pro- 
vides a  future  opportunity  to  look  back  and 
ludge  the  results  of  these  provisions  H  R  776 
also  requires  that  the  Department  of  Energy, 
in  coniunction  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, submit  periodic  reports  as  to  the  effect 
DSM  programs  have  on  competition  All  in  all, 
H.R  776.  it  implemented  properly  at  the  State 
level,  should  provide  that  which  its  authors  in- 
tend: conservation  of  energy  and  continued 
competition  through  free  and  open  markets 

Mr  TAUZIN  Mr  Chairman,  during  the  floor 
debate  on  this  bill,  you  have  heard  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  express  their  concern  that 
this  bill  fails  to  provide  for  production  ol  en- 
ergy I  share  then  concerns  This  bill  contains 
many  provisions  which  I  support  and  I  con- 
gratulate my  colleagues  on  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  lor  their  hard  work  in 
achieving  progress  toward  greater  energy  effi- 
ciency. 

Howrever,  this  bill  also  contains  several  very 
troubling  policy  directions  that  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  every  Memt)er  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  title  deal- 
ing with  production  of  oil  and  gas  from  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  contains  provisions 
that  if  enacted  will  place  vast  areas  of  our 
Federal  lands  off  limits  to  new  leasing  for  the 
exploration  and  production  ol  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources. You  may  not  tie  aware  of  the  current 
trends  m  the  oil  and  gas  industry  which  indi- 
cate ttiat  a  rather  large  migration  by  this  in- 
dustry out  of  this  country  has  begun.  We  are 
now  in  the  process  ol  losing  another  industry 
to  foreign  competition.  However,  unlike  cars, 
textiles,  electronics,  and  other  manufactured 
goods,  the  problem  is  not  just  cheap  labor  or 
lower  costs  The  real  problem  is  that  this  Con- 
gress IS  forcing  this  industry  and  the  jobs  it 
has  created  to  leave  our  country  by  banning 
oil  and  gas  production  in  most  of  the  areas 
that  are  not  currently  producing  The  oil  and 
gas  industry's  rational  response  is  to  leave 
There  are  plentiful  supplies  of  oil  and  gas  m 
many  other  parts  of  the  world  The  end  result 
ol  all  this  IS  loss  ot  jobs  and  increasing  inv 
ports  ol  oil.  with  the  increased  and  much 
greater  environmental  risks  associated  with  oil 
spilled  from  tankers  The  Congressional  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  projects  that  by 
the  year  2010  the  Nation  could  be  importing 
70  percent  of  its  oil. 


I  must  remir>d  you  that  we  recently  fought  a 
war  in  the  Middle  East  to  protect  the  energy 
security  ot  our  country  It  has  been  1  year 
Since  we  brought  home  the  bodies  of  the 
young  men  and  women  who  died  in  Desert 
Storm  How  many  more  young  men  and 
women  will  have  to  die  m  soma  foreign  land 
in  the  future  to  continue  to  protect  imported 
oil 

II  we  are  going  to  have  an  energy  industry 
in  this  country,  we  need  to  tDegm  to  find  ways 
to  encourage  greater  production  We  should 
be  encouraging  States  and  local  governments 
to  participate  m  a  program  of  developing  new 
sources  of  oil  and  gas  through  energy  impact 
assistance  programs  There  are  risks  and  im- 
pacts which  fall  most  heavily  on  those  States 
involved  in  large  energy  production  efforts. 
While  these  industries  create  |obs.  there  are 
severe  economic  dislocations  for  the  workers 
and  the  communities  affected  during 
downturns  in  the  industry  There  is  also  a 
need  to  provide  assistance  to  States  and  local 
governments  to  pay  the  costs  ol  environ- 
mental regulation  and  enforcement  There  are 
now  provisions  in  this  bill  which  provide  fund- 
ing tor  Ihe  next  10  years  tor  coastal  States 
from  revenues  received  from  royalties  paid  to 
the  Federal  Government  from  offshore  drilling 
Last  year  the  Fedl?ral  Treasury  received  S3 
billion  from  offshore  drilling,  the  bulk  of  which 
was  produced  from  the  western  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. The  problem  with  the  funding  program  in 
this  bill,  IS  that  it  spreads  revenue  sharing 
anxjng  every  coastal  State  and  territory  re- 
gardless ot  whether  those  States  produce  oil 
or  gas  and  even  where  there  is  a  moratorium 
in  place  oft  the  State's  shores  It  is  wrong  to 
reward  those  States  who  refuse  to  allow  oil 
and  gas  exploration  or  production  tjecause 
they  do  not  want  to  assume  any  risk,  while 
they  enjoy  the  revenue  produced  from  areas 
which  assume  some  risk  in  order  to  provide  a 
dependable  energy  supply  for  the  country 

The  legislation  as  currently  drafted  will  dis- 
courage future  investment  in  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duction in  this  country.  It  will  have  enormous 
and  unreasonable  budget  implications  by  re- 
ducing future  revenues  from  OCS  drilling, 

I  had  requested  Ihe  opportunity  to  introduce 
an  amendment  that  links  the  revenue  sharing 
provisions  to  actual  imf>acts  associated  with  oil 
and  gas  exploration  and  production.  This 
amendment  would  have  had  the  effect  of  link- 
ing payments  to  the  coastal  States  to  their 
willingness  to  t)e  a  part  of  the  Energy  Security 
Program  of  this  country. 

I  encourage  all  ol  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  budget  implications  of  encouraging  de- 
creased leasing  Leasing  Federal  lands  for  oil 
and  gas  production  is  the  second  largest 
source  of  revenue  after  income  taxes  collected 
by  the  iRS  This  bill  contains  provisions  that 
will  have  unacceptable  implications  for  the 
budget.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Congress  will 
be  sending  this  message  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  industry  that  we  will  ericourage 
States  arid  local  governments  to  lobby  against 
oil  and  gas  development  in  their  coastal  wa- 
ters by  paying  them  a  portion  of  Federal  oil 
and  gas  royalties 

Mr  GEJDENSON  Mr.  Chairman.  I  nse 
today  in  strong  support  of  H  R  776.  the  Com- 
prehensive National  Energy  Policy  Act.  In  par- 
ticular, I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  those 
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provisions  of  the  energy  bill  which  were  con- 
sidered by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee 

During  its  consideration  of  the  energy  bill, 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  made  changes 
to  the  export  promotion  and  technical  assist- 
ance provisions  of  the  legislation.  Subse- 
quently, the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  was 
able  to  reach  agreement  with  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  on  titles  XII,  Xlll,  XVI. 
and  XIX.  This  compromise  agreement  is  con- 
tained in  the  bill  before  the  House  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  H.R.  776  will 
promote  experts  and  provide  technical  assist- 
ance in  a  cost-efficient  and  bureaucratically 
streamlined  manner.  Wherever  possible,  the 
bill  utilizes  existing  U.S.  export  promotion  and 
technical  assistance  programs,  particularly  m 
the  Commerce  Department  and  the  Agency 
for  International  Development.  H.R.  776,  how- 
ever, requires  that  additional  attention  and  re- 
sources t>e  devoted  to  energy  efficient,  renew- 
able energy  and  clean  coal  technology  as  well 
as  technology  which  reduces  greenhouse 
gases. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  discuss  four  important 
provisions  of  H  R.  776. 

First,  the  bill  requires  that  the  Energy  De- 
partment and  AID  enter  into  an  agreement  to 
train  energy  experts  from  the  developing 
world.  These  experts  will  learn  how  to  operate 
and  maintain  American-made  renewable  en- 
ergy and  energy  efficient  technology 

Second  H.R.  776  mandates  that  DOE  and 
AID  enter  into  two  additional  agreements  to 
provide  support  tor  energy-generating  projects 
in  the  developing  world.  These  projects  will 
utilize  American-made  energy  technology  and 
must  be  environmentally  sound  and  energy  ef- 
ficient 

Third,  the  bill  requires  that  the  Commerce 
Department  use  the  national  trade  data  bank 
to  link  US  exporters  of  energy  technology  to 
overseas  buyers. 

Finally,  H.R  776  requires  that  the  adminis- 
tration better  coordinate  its  efforts  to  promote 
US  energy-related  exports 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  H.R.  776  will 
help  protect  the  global  environment  and  create 
new  high-tech  jobs  in  the  United  States  it  will 
also  accomplish  these  tasks  m  a  cost-effective 
and  efficient  manner. 

Mrs  MORELLA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
many  other  provisions  in  the  Comprehensive 
National  Energy  Policy  Act,  I  commend  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  for  their 
work  on  the  energy  efficiency  title,  which  will 
increase  the  use  ot  energy  efficiency  and  con- 
sen/ation  measures  in  our  homes  and  of- 
fices— from  the  appliances  in  our  homes,  ma- 
chines in  offices,  and  increased  efficiency  in 
the  power  industry 

Homebuyers  will  benefit  from  the  voluntary 
home  energy  rating  system  to  be  set  up  by 
the  Department  of  Energy,  In  addition,  there 
are  new  energy  efficiency  standards  for  incan- 
descent and  fluorescent  lamps,  electric  mo- 
tors, utility  transformers,  shower  heads,  and 
heating  and  cooling  equipment  lor  commercial 
buildings. 

On  our  city  streets  we  are  beginning  to  see 
trucks  and  vans  marked  "clean  air  machine," 
which  run  on  natural  gas.  This  legislation 
pushes  us  to  greater  use  of  alternative  fuels 
and  motor  vehicles  that  run  on  these  fuels.  It 
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encourages  the  production  and  use  of  ethanol. 
methanol,  compressed  natural  gas,  propane, 
electricity,  and  hydrogen.  Under  the  bill's  pro- 
visions, the  Federal  Government  would  ac- 
quire at  least  10,000  alternative  fuel  vehicles 
by  1995. 

We  have  heard  in  science,  space,  and  tech- 
nology hearings  that  Germany  and  Japan 
have  invested  in  photovoltaic  technology  at 
least  double  the  United  States  level,  and  they 
have  promoted  these  technologies  for  export. 
Renewable  sources  of  energy,  such  as  solar, 
geothermal,  hydropower,  wind,  and  biomass 
already  account  for  8  percent  of  our  energy 
supply.  This  bill  fosters  development  of  new 
technologies  that  will  lead  to  commercial  op- 
portunities. A  greater  investment  in  improved 
energy  technologies  now  will  lead  to  cost  sav- 
ings in  the  future  as  emerging  technologies 
become  cost-competitive  with  fossil  fuels. 

I  would  like  to  also  note  some  of  the  tax-re- 
lated measures  that  will  encourage  energy  ef- 
ficiency, conservation,  and  the  use  of  alter- 
native energy  sources.  The  bill  increases  the 
amount  of  employer-provided  mass  transit  as- 
sistance that  would  be  tax  exempt,  and  the  re- 
bate that  homeowners  receive  from  utility 
companies  for  energy  conservation  measures 
would  also  be  exempt. 

There  is  a  permanent  extension  of  the  tax 
credit  to  encourage  business  investment  m 
solar  and  geothermal  energy.  The  bill  encour- 
ages utilities  through  tax  incentives  to  gen- 
erate electricity  from  wind  and  biomass 
sources.  On  the  other  side,  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  existing  excise  taxes  on  ozone-de- 
pleting chemicals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  moves  the 
United  States  along  the  road  to  greater  energy 
security,  cleaner  air,  a  decrease  m  emissions 
ot  greenhouse  gases,  and  a  more  internation- 
ally competitive  position.  1  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  adoption  of  this  energy  package. 

D  1520 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingrly  the  CommiLtee  rose:  and 
tlie  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  MURTHAi 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Sk.\ggs, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
776)  to  provide  for  improved  energy  ef- 
ficiency, had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


LEGISL.-\TIVE  PROGRAM 

'  Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addre.ss  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

.Mr.  W.^LKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ri.se  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  sched- 
ule for  the  House  for  next  week. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  .Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  W.ALKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  .Missouri  [Mr.  GEP- 
H.^RDT].  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  'business  is  finished  for 
today.  On  Monday  the  House  will  not 
be  in  session,  for  the  Memorial  Day  dis- 
trict work  period.  On  Tuesday.  May  26, 
the  House  will  m.eet  at  noon  but  there 
will  not  be  legislative  business.  There 
are  a  number  of  elections  in  various 
States. 

On  Wednesday,  May  27,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  the  House  will  meet 
at  noon  or.  Wednesday  and  10  a.m.  on 
Thursday  and  Friday.  We  will  be  tak- 
ing up  again  H.R.  776,  the  National  En- 
ergy Policy  Act.  and  try  to  complete 
it;  H.R.  4727.  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation .A.mendments  of  1992.  subject 
to  a  rule;  and  H.R.  2507,  the  conference 
report  on  National  Institutes  of  Health 
reauthorization.  1  hour  of  debate. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  couple 
of  questions,  if  we  could. 

.Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman do  we  have  any  idea  what  time 
votes  might  begin  on  Wednesday 

.Mr.  GEPHARDT  We  will  try  to  allow 
some  time  there  between  the  start  at 
10  and  noon  for  Members  to  get  back. 
We  realize  we  have  Members  on  the 
west  coast  and  other  far-away  places 
that  need  some  time.  However,  we  can- 
not assure  Members  that  there  will  not 
be  votes  before  2  o'clock.  I  would  think 
they  would  be  safe  in  assuming  there 
will  not  be  votes  before  the  noon  pe- 
riod. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  we  would  be  com- 
ing in  at  noon'? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  am  sorry,  we  are 
coming  in  at  noon  on  Wednesday.  I 
think  we  can  assure  Members  that 
there  will  not  be  a  lot  of  Cjuick  votes, 
but  to  assume  that  they  can  come  at  2 
o'clock  or  3  o'clock  would  be  an  incor- 
rect assumption, 

Mr.  W.ALKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  We  are  listed 
as  having  session  on  Friday  next  week. 
Is  that  fairly  well  assured''  When  I  look 
at  the  schedule,  the  energy  bill,  it  ap- 
pears to  me.  would  be  probably  one 
more  very  serious  vote  and  maybe  a 
couple  of  other  votes,  but  that  prob- 
ably would  not  take  a  great  deal  of 
time.  Subject  to  a  rule,  unemployment 
(.ompensation,  that  is  probably  going 
to  be  a  fairly  narrowly  defined  bill. 
Then  there  is  1  hour  on  NIH.  My  as- 
sumption would  be  that  that  work 
might  be  able  to  be  finished  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, are  there  other  bills  that 
might  come  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  It  is  possible  that 
we  can  finish  before  Friday,  but  I  think 
we  cannot  at  this  moment  say  thai  the 
business  will  not  require  us  to  be  here 
on  Friday.  I  would  urge  Members  to  ad- 
just their  schedules  so  that  they  might 
be  here  on  Friday.  Obviously  if  we  do 
not  need  to  be.  we  will  not  be. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Three  bills  that  come 
to  mind  as  possible  add-ons,  and  I  am 
just  interested  in  this,  a  chance  of  sup- 
plemental appropriations'!' 
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Mr.  GEPHARDT  There  is  a  chance 
that  it  will  be  tcimin^f  back  here  after 
conference.  It  is  also  the  subject  of  ne- 
gotiation in  our  meetings  with  the 
Senate  and  the  administration,  and  it 
could  be  dealt  with  as  a  result  of  those 
negotiations,  so  it  could  come  up  as  a 
conference  report  next  week- 
Mr.  VVALKKR  The  committee  fund- 
ing resolutiiin  I  think  we  have  to  act 
on  something  nn  that  before  the  end  of 
the  month 

Mr  GEPHARDT  We  are  likely  tu 
consider  that  next  week 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  the  Hamilton- 
Gradison  reform  package,  we  had  un- 
derstood that  might  come  up  next 
week. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  There  has  been  a 
delay,  at  the  request  of  some  of  the  mi- 
nority, in  the  markup  We  will  con- 
tinue to  work  on  it.  and  it  may  be  that 
we  can  get  it  finished.  I  do  not  know 
the  answer  right  now. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 


poses,  which  wa.--  icriMi'i-'i  to  the  House 
calendar  and  on!>-i'''l  tn  !■•■  printed. 
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HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY.  MAY  27,   1992 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday.  May  26, 
1992.  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on 
Wednesday,  May  27,  1992. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTH.\).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri'.' 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING         WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WKDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  Mr  Speaker.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri'' 

There  was  no  objection 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIVING 
POINTS  OF  ORDER  AGAINST  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H  R  2507,  NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE.S  OF  HEALTH  REVI 
TALIZATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1991.  AND  AGAINST  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  SUCH  CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  GORDON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept  No  102  5.34)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  466)  waiving  all  points  of  order 
against  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  2,507)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend the  programs  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  and  for  other  pur- 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIVING 
POINTS  OF  ORDER  AGAIN.ST  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  S  1306.  AL 
COHOL.  DRUG  ABUSE.  AND  MEN- 
TAL HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 
REORGANIZATION  ACT  OF  1991, 
AND  AGAINST  CONSIDERATION 
OF  SUCH  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr  GORDON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
iRept.  No.  102-536)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  467)  waiving  all  points  of  order 
against  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  tS.  1306)  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and 
extend  certain  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REMOVAL  OF  NA.MK  OF  .MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  HOUSE  RESO- 
LUTION 194  AND  H.R.  1790 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  House  Reso- 
lution 194  and  H.R.  1790. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama"* 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  RECESSES  TODAY 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  may 
declare  recesses  today,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Coleman]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  o(  Missoun.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  legislative  body  needs  to  change  the  way 
it  conducts  its  business  The  public  now 
knows  the  procedures  used  m  this  House  are 
out  of  date  and  need  to  iDe  relormed  "II  Con- 
gress can't  run  a  bank  or  a  post  office,  how 
can  it  run  the  country''"  is  a  reprise  heard  all 
across  our  country  Once  known  for  crafting 
historymaking  legislation  such  as  the  great 
compromise,  providing  the  fertile  legislative 
soil  from  which  Social  Security  grew,  and  the 
landmark  civil  rights  legislation  of  the  sixties. 
the  Congress  has  (alien  into  disrepute 

For  example,  when  confronted  with  the 
knowledge  that  there  were  check  bouncers 
and  check  kiters  among  us,  our  Democrat 
leadership's  first  response  was  to  try  to  protect 
the  guilty  by  opposing  lull  disclosure    And   7 


months  later  they  were  still  doing  it  And  much 
the  same  can  be  said  for  the  other  scandals 
which  the  inattention  and  arrogance  of  this 
txxjys  leadership  have  caused  to  focus  upon 
us. 

Clearly,  it  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
to  provide  effective  leadership,  we  must  regain 
the  trust  and  respect  ot  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion And  the  only  way  to  do  that  is  to  dramati- 
cally reform  the  way  we  conduct  the  people's 
business 

With  that  in  mind.  I  am  today  introducing 
two  reform  measures  The  first  drastically  al- 
ters the  day-to-day  practices  of  the  House. 
and  the  second  builds  on  those  institutional  re- 
forms by  reforming  the  way  Memt)ers  of  the 
House  finance  their  campaigns 

The  first  House  reform  addressed  m  my  leg- 
islation IS  the  House  schedule  Currently,  the 
legislative  agenda  of  the  House  is  set  m  a  par- 
tisan, nonprioritized.  haphazard,  and  end-load- 
ed fashion  As  a  result,  important  measures 
remain  unconsidered,  and  secondary  legisla- 
tion receives  priority  action  We  vote  on  issues 
with  only  local  and  regional  impact  and  such 
things  as  the  changing  (aces  on  our  coins. 
rather  than  dealing  with  the  deficit  and  tax  re- 
lief 

My  bill  calls  on  the  Speaker  of  the  House  to 
consult  with  the  minority  leader,  as  well  as 
with  the  chair  and  ranking  member  of  each  of 
the  committees  of  the  House,  to  determine  the 
legislative  priorities  for  the  session  and  to  set 
target  dates  for  action  Clearly,  this  bipartisan 
consultation  and  prioritization  will  make  the 
House  Calendar  a  business  plan  rather  than  a 
social  calendar. 

Committee  chairmanships  should  also  be 
rotated  As  a  result  of  continual  sen/ice.  many 
chairman  have  the  power  to  single-handedly 
block  good  legislation  That's  not  right,  and  its 
not  good  for  America.  The  inability  to  hold 
them  accountable  leads  to  legislative  gridlock, 
and  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  notion  that 
we  are  unresponsive  The  reform  proposal  I've 
introduced  limits  the  length  of  service  as  com- 
mittee chair  to  (our  consecutive  Congresses 

I  have  also  proposed  provisions  for  (ree  and 
open  debate  In  theory.  House  rules  allow 
anyone  to  bring  an  amendment  to  a  bill  on  the 
floor,  as  long  as  it  is  relevant  to  the  sub|ect 
matter  under  debate.  In  reality,  however,  ma- 
jority leadership  decides  ahead  o(  time  how 
many,  if  any,  amendments  will  be  allowed, 
and  the  order  m  which  they  will  tie  voted  The 
result:  Members  are  often  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  amend,  or  to  even  vote  on,  the  most 
controversial  we  consider  My  bill  significantly 
curtails  the  ability  of  the  Rules  Committee  to 
recommend  restrictive  rules.  My  bill  makes  us 
true  to  ourselves 

I  believe  we  should  be  held  accountable  for 
every  tax  dollar  we  vote  to  spend  That's  why 
my  bill  calls  for  recorded  votes  on  the  passage 
of  all  appropriations  bills,  legislation  that  pro- 
vides for  direct  spending,  or  measures  that 
provide  new  credit  authority 

During  the  first  session  of  this  Congress,  the 
final  versions  of  six  appropriations  bills  and 
two  continuing  resolutions  passed  by  voice 
votes  Of  the  W  direct  spending  bills  in  the 
first  session,  8  passed  on  voice  votes.  And  the 
banking  overhaul  bill,  which  provided  a  S30 
billion  line  of  credit  at  the  US  Treasury  for 
the    Federal    Deposit    Insurance   Corporation, 


also  passed  on  a  voice  vote.  What  kind  of  ac 
countability  is  thaf 

As  anyone  involved  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess knows.  gettir>g  a  bill  through  the  Chamber 
can  be  a  bureaucratic  nightmare.  The  House 
currently  employs  some  11,000  staffers,  and 
has  organized  its  activities  through  a  maze  of 
some  27  committees  and  140  subcommittees. 
Cutting  committee  staffs — which  have  tripled 
in  the  last  20  years — would  save  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  taxpayers'  dollars.  A  fifth  provision  in 
my  bill  calls  for  a  50-percent  committee  staff 
reduction. 

The  last  provision  in  my  original  House  re- 
form proposal  related  directly  to  restoring  puty- 
lic  confidence.  It  limited  our  ability  to  raise  our 
own  pay,  and  it  already  has  been  accom- 
plished As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Madison 
amendment,  I  am  naturally  pleased  at  its  ratifi- 
cation I  can  think  of  nothing  that  will  go  fur- 
ther to  restoring  the  creditability  of  this  body 
than  prohibiting  congressional  pay  raises  from 
taking  effect  until  after  an  intervening  election. 

The  other  bill  I  have  introduced  today  builds 
on  the  first  by  requiring  the  House  to  enact 
campaign  finance  reform.  Specifically,  it  re- 
quires Free  television  and  radio  time  for  can- 
didates running  for  Congress,  a  reduction  in 
the  allowable  political  action  committee  con- 
tribution to  S500  per  election  (SI  ,000  per  elec- 
tion cycle),  a  majority  of  a  candidate's  funds 
be  raised  from  his  or  her  district:  union  mem- 
ber consent  for  union  political  spending;  dis- 
closure of  all  hidden  union,  corporate,  and 
nonprofit  soft  money  expenditures  on  voter 
education,  registration,  and  turnout  programs 

Mr  Speaker,  what  I  do  not  want  to  see  is 
public  financing  of  congressional  campaigns 
Some  of  my  colleagues  recently  voted  to  se- 
cure for  themselves  a  permanent  campaign 
Subsidy  from  the  US.  Treasury,  all  in  the 
name  of  campaign  finance  reform.  I  think  this 
IS  wrong,  the  American  taxpayer  will  think  it's 
wrong,  and  this  House  should  know  it's  wrong. 

We  in  Congress  today  are  faced  with  a  de- 
cision, perhaps  the  most  important  decision 
we  will  make  in  our  legislative  careers.  We 
can  reform  this  institution,  the  way  it  operates, 
and  the  way  we  get  here,  or  we  can  do  noth- 
ing. If  we  choose  reform,  we  stand  a  good 
chance  of  restoring  Congress  to  its  rightful,  re- 
spected position  as  the  people's  voice  in  the 
government  of  the  world's  greatest  democ- 
racy. If  we  choose  to  do  nothing,  we  nsk  not 
only  the  survival  of  Congress  as  we  know  it, 
but  we  risk  our  form  of  representative  govern- 
ment as  well.  This  is  a  decision  that  should 
rise  above  any  partisan  or  individual  consider- 
ations. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
choosing  reform. 


THE    UNEMPLOYMENT    COMPENSA 
TION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1992 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rosten'kow- 
.SKl]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  serve  notice  to  my  colleagues  that,  pursu- 
ant to  the  rules  of  the  Democratic  caucus.  I 
have  been  instructed  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  seek  less  than  an  open 
rule  for  the  consideration  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  H.R.  4727,  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Amendments  of  1992. 


DAN  FABIAN  RECEIVES  THE  1992 
DANTE  AWARD 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  oi'der  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  ANNUNZIO]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  many  accomplishments 
of  Dan  Fabian,  the  general  manager  of  WGN 
radio  in  Chicago  and  the  winner  of  this  year's 
Dante  Award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dante  Award  program  is 
sponsored  by  the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of 
Italian-Americans,  which  is  comprised  of  more 
than  40  civic  organizations  in  the  Chicagoland 
area.  The  award  is  given  in  recognition  of  out- 
standirig  work  in  the  field  of  journalism. 

The  21st  annual  Dante  Award  luncheon  will 
be  held  at  the  Como  Inn  in  Chicago  on  June 
4,  under  the  auspices  of  the  human  relations 
committee  of  the  JCCIA,  chaired  by  Richard 
B.  Caifano.  The  president  of  the  JCCIA, 
Dominic  DiFnsco,  will  serve  as  the  master  of 
ceremonies  for  the  luncheon,  together  with 
Bob  Collins,  WGN-radio  on-air  personality. 
The  invocation  will  be  offered  by  Rev.  Law- 
rence Cozzi,  C.S.,  administrator  of  Villa 
Scalabrini,  the  Italian  Old  Peoples  Home  in 
Melrose  Park. 

Recipients  of  this  honor  carry  on  a  proud 
tradition  established  by  the  renowned  i3th 
century  Italian  writer,  Dante  Alighien.  People 
around  the  world  still  celebrate  the  classic 
works  of  this  author,  including  "The  Inferno" 
and  "The  Divine  Comedy."  In  the  latter  book, 
Dante  wrote  that,  "if  I  should  prove  a  timid 
friend  of  truth,  I  (ear  to  lose  my  fame  among 
the  people  whose  age  will  call  the  present  era 
ancient."  Dante's  praise  for  truth  is  more  valid 
today  than  ever,  and  his  words  inspired  the 
JCCIA  to  establish  an  award  in  the  name  of 
this  great  writer. 

In  journalism,  those  men  and  women  who 
prove  themselves  as  friends  of  truth  also  de- 
serve praise  for  their  contributions.  Among  the 
many  skilled  and  dedicated  members  of  this 
profession,  however,  only  the  most  accom- 
plished can  meet  the  rigorous  standards  of  the 
Dante  Award. 

Dan  Fabian  has  earned  this  distinction  be- 
cause of  his  skills  at  managing  one  of  the  top 
radio  stations  in  Chicago  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  Moreover,  he  has  commit- 
ted himself  to  improving  his  community  and 
adhering  to  the  highest  standards  of  profes- 
sional ethics. 

Raised  in  Indiana,  Mr,  Fabian  attended 
Notre  Dame  and  Northwestern  Universities, 
where  he  studied  communications,  arts  and 
business  administration.  At  WGN,  he  rose 
quickly  from  intern  to  promotion  and  research 
writer,  account  executive,  sales  manager,  pro- 
grams/promotions director,  and  finally  general 
manager. 

Mr.  Fabian's  accomplishments  are  too  nu- 
merous to  recount  here,  so  I  will  limit  myself 
to  highlights.  For  example,  Mr.  Fabian  has  di- 
rected a  multitude  of  advertising  strategies 
such  as  the  "Harry  Caray  for  a  Day"  concept. 
He  also  made  the  first-ever  sale  of  electronic 
advertising  to  True  Value  Hardware  and  aided 
in  the  reacquisition  of  advertising  for  the  Chi- 
cago Bears.  As  a  community  booster.  Mr.  Fa- 
bian has  tripled  the  commitments  by  WGN 
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radio  to  charitable  activities  over  the  past  dec- 
ade. He  also  has  worked  closely  with  nonpfofit 
groups  such  as  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
and  the  Anti-Hunger  Federation  of  Chicago 

In  dealing  with  Chicago's  many  ethnic  conv 
munities,  including  Italian  Americans,  Dan  Fa- 
bian has  shown  an  unwavenr>g  commitment  to 
fairness.  He  has  worked  to  root  out  even  the 
most  subtle  forms  of  bigotry  in  broadcasts 
aired  by  WGN.  When  mistakes  have  occurred, 
he  has  responded  promptly  and  effectively. 
That  IS  the  kind  of  dedication  to  equal  op)(X)r- 
tunity  that  Chicagoans  have  come  to  expect 
from  Mr.  Fabian. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  these  and  many 
other  accomplishments,  I  would  like  to  offer 
Dan  Fabian  my  most  sincere  congratulations 
as  the  recipient  of  the  2 1st  annual  Dante 
Award. 

For  the  I7th  consecutive  year,  the  John 
Fischetti  Scholarship  will  also  be  awarded  at 
the  luncheon.  The  scholarship  was  established 
by  the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Ameri- 
cans to  further  the  study  of  Italian-American 
students  in  journalism  or  communications,  and 
IS  named  after  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  politi- 
cal cartoonist.  This  year's  award  of  32,000  will 
be  presented  by  Michael  Coli,  chairman  of  the 
txiard  of  trustees  of  the  JCCIA  to  Lisa  C. 
Marinelli  of  Evanston.  IL.  who  is  currently  at- 
tending Northwestern  University's  Medill 
School  of  Journalism.  My  sincerest  congratula- 
tions go  also  to  Lisa  on  her  outstanding 
achievement. 


RF.CESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  3  o'clock  and  35  min- 
utes p.m.  1.  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  323.  Concurrent  resolution 
providinp  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  Thursday.  May  21.  1992  to  Tuesday,  May 
26.  1992  and  an  adjournment  or  recess  of  the 
Senate  from  Thursday.  May  21.  1992  or  F.-i- 
day.  May  22.  1992  until  Monday.  June  1,  1992, 


□  1628 

AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Owens  of  New  York'  at  4 
o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Geph.\rdT).  for  today,  on 
account  of  medical  reasons. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  uriiinimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  followinfcf  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  .Mr.  MiNKTA)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:  > 

Mr  Rd.sTKNKowsKi.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  ANNUNZio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  26. 


KXTKNSIO.N   OF   KK.MARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoBLE)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

Mr   Myeks  of  Indiana. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH. 

Mr.  OxLEY. 

Mr.  Galleglv. 

Mr.  Ha.stert. 

Mr   RiNAi.DO. 

Mrs.  Bentley.  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  WELfJON. 

Mr.  ZiMMER. 

Mr.  Machtley. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California. 

(The  following  Membei*s  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MiNETA)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  i 

Mr  Y.vrRON. 

Mr.  BoNiOR. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 

Mr  Neai.  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Moakley. 

Mr.  Roe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kii-DEE  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Blackwell. 

Mr  HoYER. 

Mr    SI.ATTERY. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  McHUGH. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI. 
Mr.  TRAXI.ER. 

Mr   Dymally. 

Mr.  HOAGLAND. 

Mr.  GUARINI. 

Mr.  McMiLLEN  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Cl\y. 

Mi-.  Obey. 

Mr.  Downey. 

Mr.  Clement. 

Mr.  SoLARZ  in  two  Instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and. 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2201.  An  act  to  authorize  the  admission 
to  the  United  States  of  certain  scientists  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States 
and  the  Baltic  States  as  employment-based 
Immigrants  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Foreign 
Affairs. 


S.  2759.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  improve  the  nutritional 
well-being  of  children  under  the  age  of  6  liv- 
ing in  homeless  shelters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

S  2760  An  act  to  Improve  certain  nutrition 
programs,  to  Improve  the  nutritional  health 
of  children,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

S.  Con.  Res.  107  Concurrent  resolution 
condemning  the  involvement  of  the  military 
regime  in  Burma,  also  known  as  the  Union  of 
Myanmar.  in  the  ongoing,  horrifying  abuses 
of  human  rights,  the  trafficking  of  Illicit 
drugs,  and  the  mass  buildup  of  military  arms 
for  domestic  repression:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 


AD.IolHNMENT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  323  of  the  102d  Con- 
gress, the  House  stands  adjourned  until 
12  noon,  Tuesday,  May  26,  1992. 

Thereupon  (at  4  o'clock  and  29  min- 
utes p.m.),  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  323,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Tuesday,  May  26.  1992,  at 
12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  LUM.MLNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3555  Under  Secretary  of  Defense,  transmit- 
ting selected  acquisition  report  [SARS]  for 
the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1992.  pursuant 
to  10  U.S.C.  2432;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3556.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting operations  under  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  during 
the  period  April  1991  through  September  1991. 
pursuant  to  section  IKat  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

3557.  Office  of  General  Counsel,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  fiscal  year  1992.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

3558.  President  and  Chairman.  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  on  its  operations  for  fiscal 
year  1991.  pursuant  to  12  U.S.C.  635g;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs, 

3559.  Secretary  of  Education,  transmitting 
Final  Regulations-Eisenhower  Mathematics 
and  Science  Education-State  Grant  Pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1232(d)<l);  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

35tiO  Secretary.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  effectiveness  of  State  programs  and  tech- 
nical assistance  relating  to  child  abuse  and 
neglect,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C  5106f;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3561.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Leg- 
islative Affairs,  transmitting  copies  of  the 
original  report  of  political  contributions  of 


William  Arthur  Rugh.  of  Maryland,  Career 
Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  Class 
of  Career  Minister,   to  be   Ambassador   Ex 
traordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Unit 
ed   States  of  America   to   the   United   Arad 
Emirates,  and  members  of  his  family,  pur.su 
ant  to  22  U.S.C.  3944(b)(2):  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3562.  Administrator.    Environmental    Pro 
tection  Agency,  transmitting  a  report  of  at 
tivities  under  the  Freedom   of  Information 
Act   for   calendar   year   1991,    pursuant   to   ,S 
U.S.C.  552;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3563.  Chairman.  Federal  Reserve  System, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  semiannual  re- 
port on  activities  of  the  inspector  general  for 
the  period  October  1.  1991.  through  March  31, 
1992.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452,  section 
5(b)  1 102  Stat.  2526);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

3564  Executive  Director.  American  Chemi 
cal  Society,  transmitting  the  annual  com 
prehensive  report  and  audit  for  the  year  end 
ing  December  31.  1991.  pursuant  to  36  U.S.C 
1101(2),  1103;  to  the  Committee  on  the  .Judic; 
ary. 

3565.  Director,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  transmitting  the  15th  report  on  US 
costs  in  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  and  foreign 
contributions  to  offset  such  costs,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  102-25,  section  401  il05  Sut 
99i;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armeii 
Services  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

3566.  Secretary,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, transmitting  copies  of  the  FMIC  Lam! 
Classification  Report  dated  September  1991 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-537  and  PublK 
Law  97-293;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  In 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Approprla 
tions. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB 
Lie  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  propei 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER;  Committee  on  Rule;^ 
House  Resolution  466.  Resolution  waiving  a... 
points  of  order  against  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  2507  and  against  the  consideration  o! 
such  conference  report  (Rept.  102-534).  Re 
ferred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  467.  Resolution  waiving  ai. 
points  of  order  against  the  conference  report 
on  S.  1306  and  against  the  consideration  of 
such  conference  report  (Rept  102-535).  Re 
ferred  to  the  House  Calendar 


PUBLIC  BILL."^  AM)  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,   public  bills  and  resolu 
tions  were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By    Mr     WALKER    (for    himself.    M: 
Lewis   of   Florida,    Mr,    Ritter.    Mr 
Campbell  of  California.  Mr   Sensen- 
BKENNEH.    .Mr    Packakd.    Mr    Henrv 
Mr    Faweli..  Mr    S.mith  of  Texas.  Mr 
ROHRABACHER,   Mr.   RHODES.   Mr     BaH 
TON     of    Texas.     Mr      Zi.m.mer.     Mr 
GiLCHRE.sT,     and     Mr      Johnso.s     of 
Texas): 
H.R    5229.  A  bill  to  promote  the  competi- 
tiveness of  American  businesses  by  reducing 
the  national  debt  to  reduce  the  cost  of  cap- 
ital, providing  tax  incentives  to  further  en- 
hance private  capital  formation,  reforming 


antitrust  law  to  remove  barriers  to  coopera- 
tive enterprise,  and  instituting  civil  justice 
reform  to  reduce  litigious  burdens,  and  for 
othpr  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
(jn  Ways  ami  Means,  the  Judiciary.  Science. 
S;ia«e.  ami  Technology.  Government  Oper- 
.itiop,.-.  and  Energy  and  Commfrce. 

By  Mr  BROWN  ifor  himself.  Mr  VAL- 
ENTINE. Mrs  Lloyd.  Mr  Glick.ma.n, 
Mr.  VoLKMER,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
McCLRDY,  Mr,  MiNETA.  Mr 
TORHICELLI.  Mr.  BOUCHER,  Mr,  Traki- 
CANT,  Mr  NoWAK.  Mr,  Nagle,  Mr. 
THORNTON.  Mr  Bacchis.  Mr.  Roe- 
MER,  Mr  Cramer.  Ms,  Horn,  Mr. 
Kngel,    Mr.   Olver,   and    Mr.    KosT- 

MAYER), 

H  R  6230.  A  bill  to  enhance  U.S.  competi- 
tiveness by  strengthening  the  nation's  tech- 
nology base,  promoting  investment  in  U.S. 
technologj-.  supporting  manufacturing  infra- 
structure development,  enhancing  the  tech- 
nology skills  of  American  workers,  and  re- 
orienting defense  spending  to  support  Amer- 
ican competitiveness,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology.  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  the  Judiciary.  Education 
.ind  Labor,  Ways  and  Means,  and  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr  VALENTINE  ifor  himself,  Mr. 
Brown.  Mr  Glickman.  Mr.  Mineta. 
Mr,  ToRRiCELLi.  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr, 
KoEMER,  Ms,  Horn.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr. 
Tanner.  Mr  Bacchus.  Mr.  Swett, 
.Mr  Engel.  Mr,  Olver.  Mrs.  Lloyd, 
Mr  VoLKMER.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Hall 
of   Ohio.    Mr,    McCurdy.    Mr,    Stal- 

LINGR.     Mr.     TRAFICANT,     Mr,     NOWAK. 

Mr   Perkins,  Mr.  McMillen  of  Mary- 
land,  Mr    Nagle.   Mr,   Cramer,  and 

Mr.  KOSTMAYERi: 
H,R,  5231  A  bill  to  amend  the  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  to 
enhance  manufacturing  technology  develop- 
ment and  transfer,  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Technology  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  including  the 
National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Tech- 
nology, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science.  Space,  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 
H  R  5232  A  bill  to  strengthen  current  Fed- 
eral law  and  regulation  to  protect  consumers 
•,n  connection  with  the  representation  and 
sale  of  franchise  businesses;  to  facilitate  in- 
creased public  disclosure  regarding  franchise 
opportunities,  to  enhance  common  law  rem- 
edies for  purchasers  of  franchises,  and  for 
other  purposes,  jointly,  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  the  Judiciary. 

H.R,  5233.  A  bill  to  esublish  minimum 
standards  of  fair  conduct  in  franchi.se  busi- 
ne.ss  relationships,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

By   Mr    BURTON   of  Indiana  (for  him- 
self. -Mr   V^VM.  Mr,  Cox  of  California. 
Mr,  A.-^riN,  Mr,  Dreier  of  California. 
Mr       Moody.      Mr,      Hergf.r.      Mr, 
Kaleomavaega,     Mr      Hunter.     Mr, 
CfiNDiT.    Mr     Chank,    Mrs,    Unsoeld. 
Mr     RoHRABACHER.    Mr,    FLAKE.    Mr 
Blaz.    Mr    Owens  of  New  Y'ork.   Mr, 
D(x)L!TTLE.  Mr,  Geren  of  Texas.  Mr. 
D'KiLEY.  Mr,  Luken.  and  Mr,  Traki- 
UANTi; 
H  R    3234    A  bill   to  reduce  United  States 
development  assistance  to  India  unless  the 
Government  of  India  repeals  certain  special 
(,>r  preventive  detentKjn  laws   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  .Affairs 

By  Mr,  DOWNEY  'for  himself.  Mr 
Gf-idenson.  Mr,  Hochbrueckner.  Mr 
Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr,  Nowak. 
Mr,  Sabo.  and  Mr,  W.vkman- 


H  R  5235,  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
defense  contractors  in  diversifying  into  non- 
defense  businesses:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Small  Business.  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs.  Ways  and  Means.  Armed 
Services,  and  Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr  EDWARDS  of  California- 
H,R.  32;?6  .^  bii:  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  clarify  certain  aspects 
of  its  coverage  and  to  provide  for  the  recov- 
ery of  additional  litigation  expenses  by  liti- 
gants; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

By    Mr     ENGLISH    ifor    himself.    Mr, 
Stallings.  Ms,  Long.  Mr,  Jontz.  Mr, 
Peter.son  of  Minnesota.  Mr  Roemer. 
Mr,  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr,  Emer.son. 
Mr,    VOLKMER.    Mr,    Olin,    and    Mr, 
Smith  of  Oregon  i: 
H,R,  5237,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936  to  improve  the  provi- 
sion   of   electric    and    telephone    service    in 
rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly. 
to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By    Mr.    ENGLISH    ifor    himself.    Mr. 
Wise.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Emerson,      Mr.       Brewster.      Mr. 
PosHARD.  Mr.  Rowland.  Mr,  H.-ktch- 
ER.  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  McMillan  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr,  Coleman  of  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr. 
Espy  y. 
H.R,  5238.  A  bill  to  establish  a  grant  pro- 
gram to  Improve  the  provision  of  health  care 
services   and   educational   services   in   rural 
areas  by  enabling  providers  of  such  services 
to  obtain  access  to  modern  interactive  tele- 
communications systems,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GEKAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Yatron): 
H,R,  5239,  .\  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
hearings  functions  of  the  Merit  Systems  Pro- 
tection Board  be  performed  only  by  adminis- 
trative law  Judges,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By    Mr,    GUARINI    (for    himself.    Mr. 
.McGRATH.  Mrs,  Kennelly.  Mr,  FoRD 
of     Tennessee,      Mr,      Moody.      Mr. 
Cardin.    Mr.    Thomas   of   California, 
Mr.   Downey.  Mr.   Pickle.   Mr,   Ran- 
GEL.  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr, 
Matsui.  Mr,  Coyne.  Mr,  Andrews  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr,  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Vander  Jact.  Mr. 
Shaw.  Mrs,  Johnson  of  Connecticut, 
Mr,  McDermott.  Mr,  Gejdenson.  Mr 
Frank  of  .Massachusetts.  Mr,  Brew- 
ster. Mr.  CONYERS,  Mr,  Nowak,  Mrs. 
Lloyd.   .Mr.   Franks  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Dw'YER  of  New  Jersey.  Ms,  Kap- 
TUR.    Mr.    SERRANO.    Mr,    Foglietta, 
Mr,  ToRRiCELLi.  and  Mr.  Chandler  i: 
H  R   ,'i2-i0   A  bill  10  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  extend  certain  expiring 
tax  provisions,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr,  HANSEN; 
H,R,  5241,  A  bill  to  release  certain  areas  in 
the  State  of  Utah  from  the  status  of  wilder- 
ness study;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs, 

Bv  Mr  HOAGLAND: 
H,R,  5242.  A  bil!  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  single  vaccine  to  provide  life- 
long immunization  against  common  child- 
hood diseases;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce, 

H  R  .')243,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  model  State  laws  providing  reinsur- 
ance mechanisms  for  high-risk  individuals 
and  small  employers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Comm.erce. 
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H.R,  5244,  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Hum.an  Services  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  jointly  carry  out  a  dem.- 
onstration  program  to  reduce  health  care 
costs  through  the  sharing  by  medical  facili- 
ties of  certain  services  and  equipment,  not- 
withstanding any  antitrust  ;aw  to  the  con- 
trary, and  to  direct  the  Attorney  General  to 
carry  out  a  certificate  of  review  process  ex- 
empting eligible  m.edical  facilities  from  the 
application  of  certain  antitrust  laws;  jointly. 
to  the  Comm.ittees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  the  Judiciary 

H,R,  5245,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sim- 
plification of  health  payor  form.s,  jointly,  to 
the  Comm.ittees  on  Energy  and  Comimerce 
and  Ways  and  Means 

H,R,  5246  .\  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  coverage  of 
home  health  ser\-ices  under  the  Medicare 
Program.:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Comimerce, 
H.R,  5247,  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  as  a  condition 
of  participation  under  the  Medicare  Program 
that  hospitals  provide  parents  of  newborn 
children  with  information  and  recomimenda- 
tions  on  childhood  imm.unizations:  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Com.merce, 

By  Mr,  HUGHES  ifor  himself  (by  re- 
quest) and  Mr,  MoorheaD): 
H  R  5248  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  for  fiscal  years 
1993.  1994.  and  1995;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr,  IRELAND  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gossi: 
H,R,  5249,  A  bill  to  ensure  the  preservation 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  establishing  within 
the  Environmental  Protection  .Agency  a  Gulf 
of  Mexico  Program  Office:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. Public  Works  an<j  Transportation. 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology,  and  Foreign 
.\ffairs. 

By  Mr    JACOBS  ifor  himself,  Mr,  Ar- 
cher.      -Mr,       Inhofe.       and       Mr. 

TORRICELLI  i: 

H,R,  .5250,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  establish  medical  care 
savings  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr   McEWEN: 

H,R,  5251,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  additional  safe- 
guards to  protect  taxpayer  rights;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R,  5252,  A  bill  to  am.end  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  stimulate  em.ployment 
in,  and  to  promote  revitalization  of.  eco- 
nomically distressed  areas  designated  as  en- 
terprise zones,  by  providing  Federal  tax  re- 
lief for  employm.ent  and  investments,  and  for 
other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Commiittees 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  Judiciary,  and 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 

By   Mr    OBEY   ifor  himself.   Mr    Mur- 
tha.  Mr,  Tr.\.xler,   Mr,  Durbin,  Mr 

ABERCROMBIE.    Mr,    BONIOR.    Mr     Eck- 

ART.  Mr    Edwards  of  California.  Mr, 

Fazio.  Mr.  Moran.  Mr    Roemer.  .Mr. 

Slattery.  Mr,  Stark,  and  Ms  Horn): 

MR,  5253,  A  bil!  to  balance  the  budget  of 

the  United  States  of  America:  jointly,  to  the 

Commiittees     on     Government     Operations. 

Rules,  and  Ways  and  Means, 

By  Mr  PENN'\'  'for  him.self,  Mr.  SMITH 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr 
STU.MP.  Mr,  Slattery.  Mr  Wylie, 
Mrs,  Patterson.  Mr,  Santorum,  Mr 
Sangmeister.  Mr  R:dge.  Mr  Geren 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Clement,  and  Mr.  Solo- 
mon ): 
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H.R.  5254  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
StaK-s  Code,  to  provide  job  training  readjust- 
ment assistance  to  certain  veterans,  and  for 
other  purposes;  t<i  rh(>  Cnmmlttee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.   KtJliK.\H.\CHKR  (for  himself. 
Mr.     Gai.leoi.y.     Mr.     Allen.     Mr. 
CuNMNOHA.y.  Mr.  DeLav.  Mr.  Bate- 
man,  and  Mr.  Stearns): 
H.R.  5255.  A  bill  to  nullify  all  prohibitions 
against  the  transfer  of  Government  informa- 
tion  about  aliens  to  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  You.ng  of  Alaska, 
and  Mr.  Hergeri: 
H.R.  5256.  A  bill  to  assure  the  preservation 
of  the  northern  spotted  owl  and  the  stability 
of  communities  dependent  on  the  resources 
of  the  public  lands  in  Oregon.   Washington, 
and  northern  California,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,   to  the  Committees  on   Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  Interior  and  In- 
sular .Affairs,  and  .\griculture. 

By  Mr  TAYLOR  of  Mississippi  (for 
himself.  Mr.  .Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.     Davis.     Mr.     Lent,     and     Mr. 

FIELDS): 

H.R.  5257.  A  bill  to  amend  the  coastwise 
trade  laws  to  clarify  their  application  to  cer- 
tain passenger  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WOLF  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bereu- 
TER.  Mr.  Bl.AZ.  Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr. 
Davls.  Mr.  Dickjn.son.  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California,  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr  Emer- 
.SON.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Galleglv.  Mr 
GiLLMOR.  Mr.  Gi.NORiCH.  Mr.  Allen. 
Mr.  AR.MEY.  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr. 
DooLiTTLE.  Mr  Oilman.  Mr.  h.vn- 
COCK.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington.  Ms.  Molinari.  Mrs. 
MORELLA.  Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr. 
McEwen.  Mr  Paxon.  Mr. 

Rohrabacher.  Mr.  Santori'.m.  Mr. 
S.MITH  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Riggs.  Ms 
Ro.s-Lehtinen.  Mr.  Shavs.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Walker. 
Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr  Ander- 
son.   Mr     \:k:ns.    Mr.    Darden.    Mr. 

DiNCELI      \!       II     .V.R,  Mr.  ECKART.  Ms 

Horn.   Mi     .nkcloskey.   Mr.   Moran. 
Mr.  Lantos.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Swett. 
Mrs  Unsoeld.  and  Mr.  Wilson); 
H  1!     ..:vi    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  with- 
draw.l.      :    'Ti'isr-favored-nation   status   from 
the  F.-  ;■    1     !;.  public  of  Yugoslavia  and  to 
provi  !.■  :         :  ■    re.'^toration  of  such  status  if 
cfi'.i  :;       :;  :  • .    :;-    ire  fulfilled;  to  the  Com- 
m:'  ■  i'-'     :.  \^  ,r.  -  a:.  !  .Means. 

Hv  M:  K.\/,K)  (for  himself.  Mr.  Stark. 
Ar-.i  .Mr  Rii-.os): 
11  I  Rf  .  489.  Joint  resolution  designating 
K.' !  .1!  ,  Jl.  1993.  through  February  27.  1993. 
a.s  Ai;;  r  .i  Wine  Appreciation  Week",  and 
for  :.';.■:  ;- .: ;  ..>es;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  OBEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mlr- 
tha.  Mr  TRA\:,rU,  Mr  DURHIN.  Mr. 
ABEHC-HdMHIl-:.    .Mr     H>.NIOH.    Mr.    EOK- 

ART.  Mr    Ekwakd.s  <.)[  California.  Mr. 

Fazio.   .Mr    MdHAN     Mr    RoEMER.   Mr. 

s:  ,\ :-: :- ir,    ,M:    >;  \;-,     i;   :  Ms.  Horni; 

H  .1    R.v-    l:*!     J-;:;'    :■■-.■..•.;.;:.  iposing  an 

amendmeni,   to   the  Constitution   to   provide 

for  a   balanced   budget  of  the   U.S.   Govern- 

mt'n' .  u,  '  he  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Hv  Mr   I-ICKETT: 

H  .J    Kos   491    .Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

ampmlment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 

>-i\  Suites  to  restrict  annual  deficits  by  limit- 


ed )N(,RFSSK).\AI.    RICORD— HOI  Si: 


ing  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States  and 
requiring  a  favorable  vote  of  the  people  on 
any  law  to  exceed  such  limit;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   ROE  (for  himself  and  Mr   Ham- 

MERSCH.MIDT): 

H  J.  Res.  492.  Joint  resolution  designating 
September  1992  as  'Childhood  Cancer 
Month  ";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr.  ROHRABACHER  (for  himself. 
Mr  Miller  of  Washington.  Mr.  Camp. 
Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Cox  of 
California.  Mr  Wolf.  Mr.  SuNoguisT. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Saxton. 
Mr.  Martinez.  Mr  Appleg.ate.  Mr 
Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  McGrath.  Ms 
Horn.  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr.  Lipinski, 
Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson. Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Brewster, 
Mr.  Bonior.  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Baker. 
Mr.  EwiNG.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Walsh. 
Ms.  Slaughter.  Mr.  Franks  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr 
Zeliff.  Mr  Geren  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Klug.  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr  Darden.  Mr. 
Faleo.mavaega.  Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana.  Ms  Norton.  Mr. 
Atkins.  Mr  Bilbray.  Mr.  Gilchrest, 
Mr.  CLEME.NT.  Mr.  Blackwell.  Mr 
Guarini.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr. 
INHOFE,  Mr.  ScHiMER.  Mr  Penny, 
Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
CRAMER,  Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr  Hyde, 
Ms.  Molinari,  Mr.  Panetta.  and  Mr. 

POSHARD); 

H.J.  Res.  493.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  commemorative  postage 
stamp  in  honor  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
and  Americans  missing  in  action;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr  DERRICK: 

H.  Con.  Res.  3'23.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  Thursday.  May  21.  1992.  to  Tuesday. 
May  26.  1992.  and  an  adjournment  or  recess  of 
the  Senate  from  Thursday.  May  21.  1992.  or 
Friday.  May  22.  1992.  until  Monday.  June  1. 
1992;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr    WELDON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Andrews  of  New  Jersey: 

H.  Res.  465.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  establish 
a  Citizens'  Commission  on  Congressional 
Ethics,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules 

By  Ms  SLAUGHTER: 

H.  Res  466.  Resolution  waiving  all  points 
of  order  against  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  2507)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
and  for  other  purposes;  House  Calendar  No. 
136.  House  Report  No.  102-534. 
By  Mr   HALL  of  Ohio: 

H.  Res.  467  Resolution  waiving  all  points 
of  order  against  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  (S.  1306)  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  cer- 
tain programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  House 
Calendar  No  137.  House  Report  No.  102-535. 
By  Mr  COLEMAN  of  Missouri: 

H.  Res.  468.  Resolution  requiring  the  com- 
mittees of  appropriate  jurisdiction  to  report 
to  the  House  measures  providing  for  certain 
Federal  election  campaign  finance  reforms: 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  469.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  provide 
for  ceruin  procedural  reforms,  and  for  other 
purposes  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
H.   M:     HiiYKR 

li  R.-  47(1  R,-(iiutlon  regarding  United 
States  policy  toward  the  former  Yugoslavia; 


May  21.  1992 

jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  \'. 
fairs.  Ways  and  Means,  and  Banking.  F; 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

444.  By  the  SPEAKER  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii, relative  to  providing  Federal  housing 
impact  aid  funds  for  infrastructure  develop- 
ment construction,  and  maintenance  for 
military  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

445  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  relative  to 
the  New  Jersey  Medicare  DRG  waiver  and 
share  uncompensated  care  payments  to  New 
Jersey  hospitals;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 

446.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  relative  to  the 
extension  of  daylight  savings  time:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

447.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Illinois,  relative 
to  amending  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

448.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  relative  to  line  item  ve- 
toes for  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

449.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Alabama,  relative  to  ratifying  the 
original  proposed  second  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Ma\  21,  1992 
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ADDITKJNAL  .SrtJ.\.S(JRS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  23:  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts.  M' 
Rinaldo.  Mr  Swett.  Mr.  Alexander,  .M: 
CouGHLiN,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Rahall,  .M: 
Holloway.  and  Mr.  Lagomarsi.no. 

H.R.  104:  Mr.  Lantos. 

H  R.  430:  Mr  Coughlin. 

H.R.  643:  Mr.  Cox  of  Illinois. 

H.R  791;  Mr  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 

H.R  951:  Mr   Sikorski. 

H.R  1161:  Mr  Gibbons. 

H  R  1300:  Mr  Sikorski. 

H.R.  1536   Mr  CRAMER. 

H.R.  ItiJH  M:  Matsui.  Mr.  EDWARDS  of 
Oklahom.:   ,.;  :  M;s.  Rouke.ma. 

H.R   2089   Mr.  HaNGEL. 

H.R   2798   Mr   McMlLLEN  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  3IM    M;    Pmne  of  New  Jersey 

H  R  31%  M:  kknnedy.  Mr.  Frank  of  Mas- 
sachusett.s.  Ms  Kaitur.  Mr  Jones  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Ridge.  Mr  James.  Mr.  Barrett.  Mr. 
Lnhofe.  Mr.  DeFazio.  and  Mr.  Stearns. 

H.R.  3373  Mr  KoPtrrsKl.  Mr  Dornan  of 
California.  Mr.  Sisi.sKY.  Mr.  PANfrrTA.  and 
Mr.  Oilman 

H.R.  3393   Mr.  Sabo. 

H.R   3503:  Mr   ATKINS. 

MR.  3526:  Mr   STAGGERS 

H  R  3534:  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Li- 
pinski. Mr  Stark.  Mrs  Un.soeld.  Mr  Weiss. 
and  Ms.  Pelosi. 

H  R   ■?s;v;  M-*   Pklosi. 

ii  !;     :V''<    M:     .M'  Crery. 

H  H  4nf.5    M:     I'-SHARD, 

ii  H  I'l:  i    Mr.-     H.IXEK 

Hi-:  liwt    Mr    Hkkwster  and  Mrs.  Boxer, 

MR  -ilJi    .Mr   .svA'it.H 

H  K  KTo   .Mr    F;.^n 

H  R  418y    Mr    D'  si  \\ 

HR  -lan  Mr  I.>'a:>  of  Geort-ui.  Mr  .Jkn- 
k:'.~    .i::  :  W.    Kic^u)  :r;i 

HR  v::*    Mr    Nk.\i.  of  Ma.si,achuset;,.s 

UK  n-.<.i   M;    MKi'MEand  Mr.  Favm-:i.i 

H.R     !!0;     .M:.    SABO.    Mr     R/iK.    Mr     I,\.s 
CASTER.    Mr    Hughes.    M:     F  «.:  :f  r:  a     m^ 


HiiKN  Mr  OXLKY,  Ml  HKfSKk.  Mr 
SAiii  a:  :i  s.  Mr.  K(l.sTV.A^  v.:k.  Mr  Mik.irhkau. 
.Mr  LkhmaN  of  Florida,  Mr  SMITH  of  New 
I.'r.-ev.  Mr  CARPER.  .Mr  VaLFNTINK  Mr 
CiiAiMAN,    Mr     PiRSEl.l.,    and    Mr     S:-:n>kn- 

HHKNNKK 

H  R   44.')T    Mr    DVMAI.I.V  ar:  !  Mr    KvaNS 

H  R  ibOl  Ms  S:.Arr,H:'r.K.  Mr  Z:.v.mkr.  Mi\ 
Fasktta,  Mr   AcKKHMAN.  ar.U  Mr   DkFazio. 

H  R  ixA  .Mr  OWKNS  .;f  New  York.  .Mr, 
DKl.l.'i'MS.  and  Mr>    l,"\vf.v  of  New  York, 

H  R  46':!  Mr  So:,,  aion.  .Mr,  GiLLMOR.  and 
Mr   F!k:.:is 

H  R   4738    Mr   N'.\>>ak 

H  R    rb:    Mr   :>y  I.',  (V- 

ii  R  -igot^  Mr  W::,:,:ams  an-i  Mr,  FtrrERSON 
o!"  Minnesota 

H  R  497'J   Mr    B:i.hkay, 

H  H  4996;  Ms,  Kaitik.  Mr  FOGLIKTTA.  M?. 
Pf.i.cisi.  Mr,  WVDKN,  Mr.  Downey.  Mrs. 
I.I.OYD.  and  Mr   Ki.i'O. 

H  R    5(X)f>    Mr    Ai'PLEGATE. 

H  R  5037  Mr  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr 
PvTk:.  Ms  Horn.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Lipinski, 
,ir..i  Mr   Savage. 

U  H  ,i060;  Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  OWENS  of  New 
"i'  ;  .•<    Mr    Sabo.  and  Ms    COLLINS  of  Michi- 

H,H  6100  Mr  Giaki.m.  .Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Li- 
i':NsKi.  Mr,  Hertel.  Mr,  Klkczka.  Mr. 
(JLVER.  Mr,  Torres.  Mr,  Woi.pe.  Mr  Cox  of 
niinois,  Mr  Ober.star.  and  Mr  Traxi.kr, 

H  n  '.::r.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr 
1-.,-  -:;  M-  Horn.  Mr.  HORTON.  and  Mr 
POSHARD. 

H.R.    5150:    Mr.   Towns.    Mr.    Sisisky.    Mr 
Mavroules.    Mr.    Conyers.    Mr    Dorgan    of 
North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Coyne. 

H  .1  Res.  121:  Mr.  Foglietta.  .Mr.  EsPY.  Mr. 
Kngkl.  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Cramer.  Mr  Kasich. 
.,•:.'.  M-    H'  :;  fy, 

li  I  1-;.-  iA2  Mr.  BlLHRAV,  .Mr  GILL.MOR. 
Mr    Hkh;,';  -  .ir.il  Mr    Fkighan, 

H.J  Res  478  Mr,  Bkvill.  Mr.  FRANK  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr,  I'astor,  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr,  SwETT.  Mr. 
Fa.scell.  Mr  McGrath.  Mr.  .\ckerman.  and 
M:    Saxton 

H  .J    Res   48J    .Mr    \\'"l.y. 

ii    Con,  Res    :'»J    M:>    BentlEY. 

H  Con,  Res  :u,  .Mr,  Dymally  and  Mr. 
Donnelly. 

H.  Con  Res.  309:  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr  Wise, 
and  Mr.  HARRIS. 


H  Con  Res.  316  .Mr  CamfbfL!.  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr,  MOODY.  Mr.  .Mrazk.k,  Mr  Schumfr. 
Mr.  .McNl'ltv.  Mr,  Weber.  Mr.  Owens  of 
UtAh.  Mr  H.ALI.  of  Ohio.  .Mr.  Lantos.  Mr, 
CARi-iiN.  .Mr  Pastor.  Mr,  Green  of  New 
York.  .Ms  Ros-Lfhtinfn.  Mr  McGrath.  and 
.Mr,  Saxton, 

H    Res    422;  Mr    Fawki,L 


DELETIONS  OF  SPON.SOR.S  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  i  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 

were  deleted  from  publu  bills  and  reso- 

huions  as  follows: 
H  R   ;7f»0  Mr  Cramer. 
ii  p.    M9f!   Mr    FkoST, 
ii   R. .-  '.w   M:   Cramer, 


AMENDMENTS 


Ur.dei  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  subm.itted  as 
follows: 

H  R    43:2 
B.v  M:    KI  "WARDS  of  California: 
—Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  followinsr: 
section  1.  short  title. 

This    .A,!    n^.av    'oe    cited    as    the    ■'Votintr 
Rixhts  l.ank'ua>;e  .Assistance  .Act  C'f  :9ft2" 
SEC.    2.    EXTENSION    OF    LA.NGVAGE    .MLNORITY 
PROVISIONS. 

Subsection  'bi  of  section  203  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1966  i42  U.S.C  ;973aa-la(b)i  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(b)  Bilingual  Vo-ting  Materials  Rf- 
(;juirement.— 

••(1)  Generally.- -Before  August  6.  2007.  no 
covered  State  or  political  subdivision  shall 
provide  voting  materials  only  m  the  F'nelish 
language. 

••(2i  Covered  states  and  political  sub- 
divisions.— 

"(A)  Generally.  ~A  State  or  political 
subdivision  is  a  covered  State  or  political 
subdivision  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section if  the  Director  of  the  Census  deter- 
mines, based  on  census  data,  that — 

••(i)(I)  more  than  5  percent  of  the  citizens 
of  voting  age  of  such  State  or  political  sub- 


division are  members  of  a  smp'.e  language 
minority  and  are  ::m::ed-Er.g\:it  proficient, 
■■(XI)  more  than  10. 000  of  the  citizens  of  vc"- 
mg  age  of  s^ach  political  subdivision  are 
members  of  a  single  language  m:inority  and 
are  ;imited-Enplish  proficient:  or 

■  III)  in  the  case  of  a  political  subdivision 
that  contains  all  or  any  part  of  an  Indian 
reservation,  m.ore  than  5  pe.'^cent  of  the 
.American  Indian  or  .Maska  Native  citizens  of 
voting  age  within  the  Indian  reservation  are 
mem.bers  of  a  single  language  m.inority  and 
are  '.imited-English  proficient:  and 

"iiii  the  illiteracy  rate  of  the  citizens  :n 
the  language  minority  as  a  group  is  higher 
than  the  national  illiteracy  rate, 

"(Bj  Exception,— The  prohibitions  of  this 
subsection  do  not  apply  m  any  political  sub- 
division that  has  less  than  a  percent  voting 
age  limited-Engiish  proficient  citizens  of 
each  language  minority  which  com.pnses 
over  5  percent  of  the  statewide  limited-Eng- 
lish proficient  population  of  voting  age  citi- 
zens, unless  the  political  subdivision  is  a 
covered  political  subdivision  independently 
from  its  State. 
••(3)  Definitions.— -As  used  ;n  this  section— 
•■(A)  the  term  'voting  m.aterials'  means 
registration  or  voting  notices,  form.s.  in- 
structions, assistance,  or  other  materials  or 
information  relating  to  the  electoral  proc- 
ess, including  ballots; 

■•(B)  the  term  'limited-English  proficient' 
means  unable  to  speak  or  understand  Eng- 
lish adequately  enough  tc  participate  :n  the 
electoral  process; 

■iCi  the  term  'Indian  rese.'-vation  means 
any  area  that  is  an  American  Inaian  or  .Alas- 
ka Native  area,  as  defined  by  the  Census  Bu- 
reau for  the  purposes  of  the  1990  decennial 
census: 

■■(Di  the  term  ■citizens  means  citizens  of 
the  United  States:  and 

■■(El  the  term  ■illiteracy'  m.eans  the  failure 
to  complete  the  5th  primary  grade, 

■'(4?  Speclal  rule— The  determ.inaiions  of 
the  Director  of  the  Census  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  effective  upon  publication  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  review  in  any  court.". 
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< Legislative  da.ij  at  ihUTsdaii.  Maruk  M.  I'M.!) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  am  .  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Hkhh  Kohl,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 


PRAYKH 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  D  D..  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Ami  he  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the  fa- 
thers to  the  children,  and  the  heart  of  the 
children  to  their  Withers,  lest  I  come  and 
smite  the  earth  uilh  a  curse. — Malachi 
4:6. 

Faithful  ['afher  in  heaven,  these  last 
words  in  the  Old  Testament  fill  us  with 
nostalgia  and  fear  as  we  contemplate  a 
desperate  tragedy  in  our  culture,  the 
dysfunctional  family.  Help  us  to  be 
paicrits  to  whnni  our  <-hll(irpn  may  turn 
thi'ir  hearts  as  we  turn  ours  to  them 
Our  conscience  tells  ua  that  after  God 
Himself,  the  family  comes  next,  and 
then  (.mil  I-'orjrive  us,  Lord,  for  in- 
vertiiu;  Mii.:f  priorities,  putting'  career 
first,  olini  tu  the  ne^rlect  of  the  f.imily 
and  conipli'te  indifference  to  God.  Help 
us  to  see  that  indifference  is  the  most 
painful  kind  of  rejection,  and  forgive  us 
for  our  pcnc'hant  to  put  God  last,  if  we 
bother  with  Him  at  ail. 

Graciou.s  God,  wh.itever  our  respon- 
silnlily.  howi'Vfi-  pressini?.  however 
heavy,  help  utn  tini  to  excuse  netjlect  of 
family,  not  to  he  vu  timized  by  the  ur- 
gent, but  to  put  Dui-  priorities  in  order, 
that  our  spouses  and  children  may 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  one  who  loves  and 
cares  for  them. 

In  the  n.ime  of  Him  who  said,  *  «  * 
Sujfer  the  hltlr  ihildrcn  to  come  unto  me. 
and  forbid   them   not   •  *  *.     .Mutk    10:11 
Amen 


Al'I'OI.N'r.MKNT  OF   .ACTING 
FUK.SIDKNT  I'KO  TKMl'OKK 

The  TRFSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
intr  letter: 

U.S.  Sbnatk. 
President  pro  TKMeouK, 
lV'(W/ii;iff/oii,  liC.  May  21.  1992. 
To  the  Senate 

Under  the  provlslona  of  rule  I.  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Kuiiorable  Hkrb  Kohl,  a  Senator 
from  the  .State  of  WlHconsln.  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair. 

RoBKirrC  Bykh, 
f'restdeiit  pro  temporf 

Mr  KOHL  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tenipore. 


RESERVATION  OF  LHAORR  TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Under  the  previous  order-,  leader- 
ship time  is  reser\.  ■: 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morninK'  business  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  hour  of  10::)0  a.m..  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for 
not  to  exceed  .5  minutes  each. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
WoKKOKUj  is  recognized  to  speak  for  up 
to  15  minutes. 


A  LiansL.vrivi';  .-xcI'-.nm.x   i-'oi^   rk- 

CLAI.MINC    ori{     V()t:.\(;     n.iii'LE 

BY    .ASKiNt;    'riii;M     lo    .siiiuE. 

EARN.  AND  LKAHN 

.Mr  WOFFOHl)  Mr  President,  last 
week.  I  descriiied  my  visit  to  south 
central  Los  Angeles  in  the  days  after 
the  riot  and  some  of  the  lessons  I 
learned  there. 

First  of  those  lessons  w;is  that  the 
crisis  is  not  only  of  the  cities,  or  of 
race,  but  is,  above  all  and  foremost, 
and  maybe  most  hopefully,  a  crisis  of 
our  young  people.  As  I  pointed  out  last 
week  and  it  was  hammered  to  me  all 
day  in  Los  Angeles  not  all  the  rioters 
were  of  any  one  racial  or  cultural  back- 
ground. But  all  were  young 

I  also  sketched  out  in  broad  brush- 
strokes a  vision  of  large-scale  youth 
service  as  a  key  part  nf  our  response, 
not  just  in  the  short  term  but  over  the 
long  haul. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  paint  in,  in 
more  detail,  how  Congress  can  t^ike  im- 
mediate action  to  put  the  young  people 
of  this  country  to  work  rebuilding 
their  communities  and  reshaping  their 
own  lives  in  the  process 

I  found  out  exactly  the  same  thing  in 
Watts  27  years  ago  after  the  riots 
there.  Yet  here  we  are,  nearly  three 
decades  later,  watching  another  gen- 
eration of  inner-city  young  people  drop 
out  of  school  into  the  streets,  into 
drugs,  into  welfare,  into  crime,  into 
prison,  even  into  death. 

I  believe  we  can  break  that  cycle.  I 
believe  we  know  how  to  do  it.  We  have 
seen  it  work  in  the  past.  We  have  pilot 
programs  today  in  manv  parts  of  this 
country  that  are  working  right  now, 
but  the  time  has  come  for  those  pilot 
lights  to  ignite  the  whole  furnace. 

The  toughest  indictment  of  our  cur- 
rent dependency  system,  and  the  best 


argument  for  how  to  change  it,  was  put 
to  me  a  few  years  ago  by  a  young 
Philadelphia  Youth  Service  Corps 
member  who  was  a  dropout,  who  was  in 
a  street  gang,  and  he  enlisted  in  the 
Philadelphia  Youth  Service  Corps.  I 
asked  him  whv  he  had  broken  this  pat- 
tern and  gone  into  the  service  corps  for 
hard  work,  to  serve,  earn  and  learn.  He 
said.  "Look.  man.  all  my  life  people 
have  been  coming  to  do  good  against 
me.  trying  to  help  me.  I  got  tired  of 
that.  And  this  corps  came  along  and 
asked  me  to  do  something  and  I'm 
making  a  difference." 

Over  the  years  1  have  come  to  believe 
that  major  reforms  are  possible  only 
when  two  conditions  occur:  When  cer- 
tain propositions  become  self-evident 
and  when  the  lack  of  action  to  make 
them  real  becomes  a  scand;il 

I  believe  that  work,  not  welfare,  is 
now  a  self-evident  truth— and  we 
know  we  can  begin  applying  that 
principle  to  the  young. 

We  understand  that  personal  respon- 
sibility and  self-esteem  cannot  simply 
be  taught  by  lectures.  They  have  to  be 
earned  And  we  need  to  give  young  peo- 
ple the  opportunity  to  earn  those 
qualities,  which  are  the  same  ((ualities 
that  a  good  citizen  needs  and  ,i  inodui 
five  worker  needs. 

I  believe  it  is  a  scandal  now,  and  rec- 
ognized as  such,  that  we  know  this  but 
we  sit  by  idly  while  another  generation 
of  young  people  falls  into  alienation, 
hopelessness,  frustration  and  angt>r; 
succumbs  to  the  i>pideniic  of  crack  co- 
caine, to  the  gangs  that  replace  family. 
(  hurch.  or  any  other  institution  that 
instills  the  values  of  responsible  citi- 
zenship and  productive  workmanship. 

A  society  with  children  who  need 
care,  with  older  people  who  need  help, 
roads  that  need  rep;iir,  bridges  that 
need  building,  cannot  afford  to  allow 
and  sometimes  even  pay — able  .young 
people  to  sit  idle.  It  is  a  scandal,  too, 
that  we  do  not  chalhmge  the  c<dlege- 
bound  young  people  to  move  beyond  a 
self-centered  life  of  civic  indifference. 

.-Ml  our  young  people,  in  coming  of 
age  m  America,  must  be  asked  to 
serve,  not  to  be  served.  To  produce,  not 
just  to  be  (  onsumers. 

Today,  I  w.mt  to  suggest  how  we  can 
turn  that  word  "ask"  into  the  strong 
verb  It  wa.s  when  .John  Kennedy  said, 
"Ask  not  what  our  country  can  do  for 
us,  ask  what  we  can  do  for  our  coun- 
try." 

First,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
am  not  imagining  the  one  big,  feder- 
ally run  Peace  Corps  that  we  once  envi- 
sioned in  the  days  of  ,Iohn  Kennedv.  a 
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Peace  Corps  come  home  to  America,  a 
million  strong.  We  talked  about  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  War  on  Poverty. 

Instead  of  that.  I  see  us  coming  to  a 
new  Hill  of  Rights  and  Responsibilities 
for  the  young  with  a  voucher  for  a  year 
or  two  of  living  expense  stipends  and 
educational  bonuses  that  could  be  used 
t(j  support  work  in  a  wide  range  of 
service  programs  run  by  local.  Stale  or 
P'ederal  governments  or  by  commu- 
nities, church,  student  organizations, 
or  nonprofit  corporations.  Some  could 
be  very  small,  like  the  best  one  1  know 
of  in  the  countty.  the  Boston  City 
Year.  Some  could  tie  larger,  like  the 
Pennsylvania  Conservation  Corps 
which  I  administered  in  recent  years, 
and  th(>  California  Con.servation  Corps, 
the  first  of  the  State  conservation 
corps. 

We  can  go  back  even  further  in  our 
history  for  an  older  model  that  worked. 
What  worked  best  for  America  in  the 
Great  Depression  was  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps.  Franklin  Roosevelt 
himself  said  the  best  thing  he  evi'r  did 
was  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  It 
enlisted  more  than  2.h  million  young 
unemployed  Americans  in  a  State- 
based  system  of  residential.  Army-run 
camps  in  or  on  the  edge  of  our  parks 
and  forests. 

What,  worked  with  FDR  was  work - 
not  the  dole,  not  welfare,  but  work. 
The  young  men  of  the  CCC  were  chal- 
lenged to  achieve  big  goals.  They 
transformed  our  parks  and  f(jrests.  and 
then  graduated  into  the  national  serv- 
ice of  World  War  li. 

More  important,  they  transformed 
themselves.  Just  as  the  GI  bill  after 
the  war  was  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ments America  ever  made,  so  is  the  Ci- 
vilian Conservation  Corps.  Such  corps 
are  an  important  part  of  the  answer  to 
the  crisis  of  the  young  and  the  problem 
of  welfare  dependency.  More  than  60 
such  corps  are  in  op<>ration  toda.v 
around  the  country.  Pennsylvania  is 
proud  to  believe  that  it  leads  the  way 
with  the  largest  number  of  organized, 
full-time  youth  corps  of  all  kinds,  but 
every  city,  every  community  in  our 
country  can  develop  one  or  more  of 
these  programs. 

The  vehicles  for  achieving  this  goal 
are  at  hand.  Some  would  not  cost  any 
more  tax  dollars.  They  would  ensure 
that  we  make  better  use  of  the  funds 
we  are  now  spending  on  federally  man- 
dated youth  employment  and  training 
programs.  And  to  the  extent  we  do  ex- 
pand our  investments  in  our  cities  and 
our  young  people,  the  money  is  already 
there  if  we  would  finally  take  the  step 
of  breaking  down  the  budget  wall  so  we 
can  invest  military  savings  in  our 
pressing  domestic  needs. 

The  world  has  been  turned  upside 
down.  We  have  the  chance  now  to  turn 
America's  priorities  right  side  up.  Tak- 
ing $8.9  billion  from  a  single  B-2  bomb- 
er could  pay  for  a  quantum  leap  in  na- 
tional  youth  service  and.   like   the  GI 


bill  ;in(i  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps.  It  would  be  one  of  the  best  in- 
vestments this  country  ever  made. 

Let  us  take  one  of  those  nonexistent, 
unnecessary  B  2's  and  land  it  in  Amer- 
ican youth  service.  Breaking  down  that 
wall  between  defense  savings  and  our 
national  needs  would  give  us  the  re- 
sources we  need  to  rebuild  our  cities, 
revitalize  our  economy,  and  to  begin  a 
large-.scale  youth  service  program. 

Let  me  propose  a  legislative  roadmap 
for  a  quantum  leap  in  organized  youth 
service.  First,  the  Commission  on  Na- 
tional and  Community  Service  estab- 
lished by  the  National  Community 
Service  Act  of  1990.  The  Commission  is 
one  of  Congress'  most  creative  biparti- 
san accomplishments.  I  salute  the  ef- 
forts of  Senator  Kknnkdy.  who  worked 
tirelessly  to  make  the  Commission  a 
reality:  Senator  Hatch,  who  supported 
it:  Senator  Mikul.ski.  who  has  cham- 
pioned it  and  led  it  through  her  com- 
mittee. And  I  salute  the  Commission 
itself,  under  the  excellent  leadership  of 
former  Congressman  Pete  McClosky 
That  Commission  is  now  primed  to  be 
an  engine  of  a  new  movement  for  na- 
tional .service.  In  its  first  retiuest  for 
proposals,  the  Commission  received  189 
requests  from  '19  States  and  several  ter- 
ritories and  Indian  tribes.  The  funding 
requests  amounted  to  more  than  $226 
million.  That  is  about  a  third  of  one  of 
those  B-2's,  roughly  three  times  the  $67 
million  it  has  the  ability  to  distribute 
this  year.  Only  a  fraction  of  the  youth 
corps  applications  were  able  to  be  ap- 
proved, and  in  order  to  speed  the 
grants  to  those  that  were,  the  amounts 
granted  were  less  than  needed. 

Last  night,  this  body  took  a  good 
step  in  adopting  an  amendment  I  of- 
fered with  Senator  Mikulski  and  co- 
sponsored  by  Senator  Nunn  and  Sen- 
ator Spkctkh  to  the  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  that  will  apply 
$25  million  of  the  $700  million  plated  for 
summer  job  programs  to  invest  in  rig- 
orous, well-organized  service  corps  pro- 
grams funded  through  the  Commission 
on  National  and  Community  Service. 
Without  adding  a  single  penny  to  the 
cost  of  this  emergency  legislation,  that 
amendment  will  make  effective  job 
programs  available  right  now,  this 
summer  to  young  people  throughout 
the  Nation.  That  is  a  good  start.  We 
must  go  on  to  expand  funding  for  the 
Commission. 

In  addition  to  the  $25  million  from 
the  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations, I  would  like  to  see  us  double 
the  Commission's  funding  for  next  fis- 
cal year.  We  can  do  it  by  fully  funding 
the  Commission  at  the  authorized  $105 
million  level  and  recapture  the  $55.9 
million  lost  and  reverted  to  the  Treas- 
ury because  of  the  dela.v  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  bipartisan  Commis- 
sion. This  would  am(junt  to  a  total  ap- 
propriation of  $160  million  in  1993. 

Two.  the  Community  Work  Progress 
Act  of  1992.  Today,  some  of  us  will  tes- 


tify before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Unemployment  and  Productivity  on 
Senator  BoREN's  Community  Work 
Progress  Ac:t  of  1992  which  I  and  a  num- 
ber of  our  colleagues  have  cosponsored. 
We  should  move  forward  quickly  to 
enact  that  legislation  and  enable  its 
provisions  to  get  underway. 

Two  new  national  youth  corps  are 
key  elements  of  that  legislation.  Each 
would  provide  substantial  education 
benefits  to  students  and  young  adults 
in  exchange  for  work  on  community 
service  projects.  The  first  division,  the 
Youth  Community  Corps,  would  allow 
secondary  school  students  to  earn  col- 
lege scholarship  funds  by  working  on 
approved  community  projects  after 
school,  on  weekends,  or  m  the  summer. 
Beginning  in  the  7th  grade,  students 
could  work  up  to  250  hours  per  year  on 
these  projects  until  they  reach  the  12th 
grade.  Students  participating  for  6 
years  could  earn  up  to  $10,000  in  schol- 
arship funds  or  $5,000  in  direct  pay- 
ments after  graduation. 

The  second  division  of  Senator 
Horkn's  bill,  the  National  Youth  Com- 
munity Corps,  would  create  dormitory 
environments  for  young  p>eople  age  17 
to  22  to  work  on  projects  ranging  from 
reforestation  to  auxiliary  police  work 
to  urban  renewal  This  CCC  approach 
would  provide  up  to  $10,000  for  each 
year  of  .service  to  be  used  for  college  or 
vocational  school.  Those  not  wishing 
to  continue  their  education  after  high 
school  would  also  have  the  option  of  re- 
ceiving a  $5,000  payment  per  year  of 
service. 

Senator  Nt:NN  has  long  pioneered  in 
pressing  us  toward  consideration  of 
such  a  youth  service  program.  These 
two  youth  corps  would  give  preference 
to  young  people  from  families  who  arc 
on  welfare,  out  of  work,  or  below  the 
poverty  line.  But  it  is  essential  that 
these  corps  not  be  limited  just  to  those 
groups.  They  need  to  be  economically 
and  ethnically  diverse.  That  is  why  the 
single-most  effective  program,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  Boston  City  Year,  which 
was  from  the  beginning  designed  to  be 
diverse  and  representative  of  urban  and 
suburban  young  people,  rich  and  poor, 
college-bound  and  high  school  drop- 
outs, black,  white,  and  brown. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, to  print  in  the  Rkcord  articles  on 
the  Boston  City  Year  and  on  the  Civil- 
ian Conservation  Corps,  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  Philadelphia  youth  serv- 
ice programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Fiom  the  Boston  Globe:  Apr.  29.  1992] 
SKKVlNC  BOSTO.N.  SHOWING  THK  NATION 

(By  Lauren  Robinson) 

Until  last  year,  her  mother  made  every 
critical  decision  in  18-year-old  Laura 
Rivera's  life.  She  ;<he:tered  her  from  the  dan- 
f;ers  of  her  Roxbury  neit;hborhood.  She  chose 
the  colleges  to  which  Rivera  should  apply. 

And  when  Rivera  ^tooii  up  to  her  mother 
and  refused  to  t:o  away  to  college,  her  moth- 
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er  ••nmdo    her  apply  to  City  Year,  the  urban 
youth  corps  that,  pays  youiiK  people  a  iioml 
nal  fee  to  perform  lonwnunlty  service 

After  nearly  Lonipletlntf  her  nine  months 
of  City  Year  seivke.  Rivera  thanks  her 
mother  for  pushliiK  her  to  jtet  involveil.  Help 
intf  others  has  niven  her  the  ronfldence  to 
help  herself.  Rivera  said  yestonlay  at  a 
breakfast  with  community  leaders  at 
Roxbury  Community  Collette  where  expan- 
sion plans  for  City  Year  were  antiounceil 

City  Year  officials,  hoping  to  make  the 
Boston  piORram  a  national  model  for  urban 
youth  service,  plan  to  Increase  the  number  of 
participants  from  100  to  200  by  the  fall,  to  :«50 
by  1993  and  to  500  by  1996 

The  youth  corfw  received  more  than  500  up 
plications  for  the  100  slot.s  last  year  and  ex- 
pects to  receive  about  1.000  for  next  year 
City  Year  participants.  a>red  17  22.  are  drawn 
from  Boston's  nelKhborhoods  and  from 
throughout  the  country. 

"The  demand  has  yrown."  said  Michael 
Brown,  who  cofounded  City  Year  with  Alan 
Khazei  and  other  friends  when  thoy  were  stu- 
dents at  Harvard  Law  School.  "We're  at  a 
crossroads   " 

Participants  said  the  proKram  is  in  demand 
because,  not  only  do  younp  people  net  $100  a 
week  and  a  S6.000  bonus  upon  graduation,  but 
they  Ket  the  chance  to  learn  the  value  of 
themselves  and  others. 

Rivera,  who  Is  from  Guatemala,  said  that, 
throuRh  developing  and  runnintc  Knitlish  lan- 
Kuage  proKrama  for  ImmlKrantj*  in  Chelsea, 
she  realized  she  was  a  tapiible  yountf  woman 
who  could  make  her  own  decisions  and  live 
with  the  consecjuences. 

•It's  changed  my  life  a  lot."  said  Ouseth 
Chea.  who  Joined  City  Year  after  high  school 
graduation  because  he  could  not  afford  to  go 
to  college  and  had  no  prospects  for  a  Job.  He 
Is  now  headed  to  architectural  school 

Stephen    Spaloss.    Zl.    who   completed    the 
program  and  Joined  City   Year's  st.alf.   said 
that.  In  his  New  Hampshire  hometown,  com 
munlty    service    was   .something    people    did 
when  thoy  got  Into  trouble. 

"When  you  see  growth  In  yourself  It  Is  ab- 
solutely exciting"  .salil  Spaloss.  who  was 
forced  by  his  father  to  Join  the  program  be- 
cause "I  had  gotten  myself  Into  a  lot  of  trou- 
ble." 

Spaloss'8  father,  a  lawyer,  decided  It  was 
time  for  a  dose  of  reality  Through  cleaning 
vacant  lots  and  work  with  the  less  fortunate, 
Spaloss  said  he  got  it. 

"1  had  no  belief  In  the  older  generation." 
Spaloss  said.  "They  would  say  you  could  do 
things  but  wouldn't  give  you  a  chance  to  do 
them  City  Year  empowers  young  people  It 
has  showed  me  that  you  can  make  a 
change." 

City  Year  began  in  1988  as  a  summer 
project  and  expanded  to  a  nine-month  pro 
gram  in  1989.  Khazol  said  it  started  as  an 
Idea  among  friends  who  were  frustrated 
about  the  lack  of  opportunities  for  young 
people  and  oven  more  frustrated  that  Amer- 
ica, the  country  of  wealth  and  opportunity, 
harbored  great  poverty. 

The  feeling  was  that  nothing  would  change 
unless  people  took  the  opportunity  to  "walk 
a  mile"  in  their  neight)ors'  "moccasins." 
Khazei  said. 

"There's  a  wealth  of  untapped  spirit  out 
there."  he  said.  "The  idea  Is  to  tap  the  eii- 
ei-gy  and  Idealism  of  our  young  people  for 
community  service." 

City  Year,  which  has  operated  on  millions 
of  dollars  in  private  funding  and  donations. 
Is  an  evolving  project  that  i-hanges  as  needs 
do.  Khazei  said. 

A  recent  survey  of  those  who  completed 
the  program  since  its  Inception,  showed  that 


al>out  40  percent  were  enrolled  in  foui  year 
college  programs.  8  percent  were  in  two-year 
programs.  8  percent  were  either  in  part  time 
or  vocational  programs.  32  percent  were 
working,  ami  others  were  either  new  parents 
or  could  not  be  trai  ked. 

Brown  said  the  program,  in  keeping  with 
lt.s  goal  to  become  a  national  mcxlel.  Is  now 
seeking  federal  funding  to  help  the  expan- 
sion. He  sal<l  the  goal  is  to  show  a  large  pro- 
gram that  works  and  to  prove  whether  such 
programs  can  help  voung  people  while  lulflll- 
ing  community  needs,  train  youths  to  be 
leaders  and  become  catalysts  for  widespread 
community  service. 

Bi"own  said  the  program  will  al.so  woik  in 
now  target  areas,  .nuggestlng  the  youths 
might  become  involvecl  in  violence-preven- 
tion programs  at  publli"  schools,  with  envi- 
lonmental  protection  and  with  organizing 
community  volunteer  centers. 

Boston  School  Committee  member  George 
Joe.  one  of  several  community  memtters  who 
were  asked  yesterday  to  boost  City  Year  ef- 
forts, .said  the  emphasis  on  teamwork,  multi- 
cultural diversity  and  aiding  others  will 
""open  the  doors  for  our  youths,  our  leaders 
of  tomorrow." 

Roxbury  Community  College  president 
Hubic  Jones  called  the  City  Year  expansion  a 
necessary  "quantum  leap"'  for  a  nation  that 
is  "absolutely  wasting  the  resources  of 
young  people."  Ho  added 

"They  are  at  the  forefront  of  something 
that  will  ultimately  explode  In  this  country 
and  that  Is  national  youth  service" 

(From  the  National  Journal,  May  9,  199'21 

HlUHKlt  MIS.SIO.NS  l-"OK  HlliHKR  KOUCA'nON 

(By  Neal  U    r.-;N  ■■ 

I'llll.ADKl.l'HIA.  As  I  I  Hi:-:ivv,  a  vice 
dean  at  the  University  of  I'onn.'iylvania.  sees 
11.  It's  not  Just  un.seemly  for  universities  lo- 
cated in  the  natlon"s  Inner  cities  to  ignore 
the  chaos  at  their  doorsteps — "to  be  Islands 
of  affluence  In  seas  of  poverty,  oases  in 
deserts  of  despair." 

The  dereliction,  in  Harkavy"s  view,  goes 
further  It  is  a  betrayal  of  the  optimistic 
18th  and  19th-century  missions  of  American 
universities:  not  simply  to  advance  learning, 
but  to  create  a  new  and  better  society. 

Harkavy  has  University  of  Pennsylvania 
professors  and  instructors,  graduate  students 
and  undergraduates  actively  involved  in 
reaching  out  to  some  of  West  Phlladelphlas 
most  ravaged  neighborhoods  and  troubled 
schools.  They"ve  become  personally  engaged 
in  inventing  courses  and  programs,  in  guest 
teaching.  In  getting  inner-city  kids  to  open 
their  minds  to  the  Idea  of  service  to  their 
own  communities. 

The  model  Is  the  polar  opposite  of  the  way 
most  universities  Ignore— or  simply  explolt- 
thelr  host  cities.  It's  based  on  Harkavy"s  be- 
lief that  the  real  problem  In  such  poverty- 
ravaged  areas  as  West  Philadelphia  'is  not 
housing  or  education  or  health  care  -it's  the 
collapse  of  community."  The  only  long-term 
cures,  he  believes.  He  "in  developing  caring, 
cohesive,  cosmopolitan  communities."  The 
public  mission  of  universities  dei7iands  their 
involvement,  he  added,  "not  researching  on 
people,  but  with  them." 

The  results  of  Harkavy  s  efforts  are  now 
appearing  In  several  West  Philadelphia  pub- 
lic schools  (some  of  them  not  far  fiom  the 
site  of  the  Infamous  1985  firebombing  of  a 
row  house  occupied  by  the  radical  MOVE 
groupi.  Activities  range  from  rehabilitating 
housing  to  repairing  concert  pipe  organs, 
from  projects  with  the  elderly  to  removing 
graffiti  ami  litter. 

Visit  the  Turner  Middle  School  on  a  Satur- 
ilay.    for   example,   and   you'll    find  students 


taking  courses  on  computeis,  au|.K.j.'    r;.    ! 
ellng.    remeillal    writing,    dance,    vf.'t.i:  ..i;. 
cooking  and   African  American   history     In 
structors  include  schoolteachers,  resldentjs  of 
the  community  and  Penn  undergraduates. 

On  weekdays,  .seventh  graders  learn  about 
health  from  faculty  members  of  the  Penn 
Medical  School  and  then  go  to  a  feeder  ele- 
mentary school  to  share  what  they've 
learned  with  the  younger  ihildren.  Eighth- 
graders  work  one  morning  a  week  at  a  local 
hospital  and  run  an  evening  program  on  hy- 
pertension, even  performing  under  super 
vision  -the  initial  screening  of  adults. 

The  long-term  goal  Is  a  full  neighborhood 
health  promotion  and  disease  prevention 
center  that  seeks  its  advances  through 
health  Improvement  activities  rather  than 
simply  handing  out  health  information. 

Students  at  West  Philadelphia  High  School 
built  a  greenhouse  with  advice  from  one  of 
the  university's  landscape  gardeners.  And 
they  renovated  an  abandoned  crack  house 
under  the  direction  of  a  retired  union  car- 
penter 

The  ultimate  goal  of  Harkavys  West 
Philadelphia  experiment  Is  to  set  up  "com- 
munity schools"  that  operate  at  least  18 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  and  serve  as 
a  neighborhooil's  educational  and  social 
service  nerve  center-  the  site  of  job  training 
programs,  public  health  services  and  day 
c:are  programs. 

But  the  Idea  behind  Harkavy  s  experiment 
isn't  simply  the  delivery  of  services  it's  "to 
activate  people  Including  students  In  a  lead- 
ership role,  to  servo  each  other  and  the  com- 
munity." he  said.  A  current  goal,  for  exam 
pie.  is  to  get  middle-school  students  to  work 
directly  with  kids  In  Head  Start  classes. 

Schools  that  elect  to  become  community 
centers.  Harkavy  said,  need  to  make  a  full 
commitment.  And  fne  university  needs  to 
come  In  to  "serve  as  a  permanent  anchor" 
for  public  schools  that  want  to  be  commu- 
nity centers.  "We  won't  cut  and  run."  he 
said. 

There  are  tough  issues.  Harkavy  added.  In 
how  much  decision  making  falls  to  the  unl- 
vei-slty.  how  much  to  professional  educators, 
how  much  to  the  community  Harkavy 
doesn't  advocate  100  per  cent  conmiunlty 
control  He  thinks  that  the  collaborations 
can  work  If  there's  commitment  on  all  sides 
to  the  Idea  of  democratically  run  partner- 
ships. 

Despite  this  advanced  thought  and  action, 
not  to  mention  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
Sheldon  Hackney,  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  broad  faculty  In- 
volvement is  tough  to  get  rolling  at  Penn— 
or,  for  that  matter,  at  anv  American  college 
or  university. 

And  It's  not  hard  to  figure  why  The  incen- 
tives are  all  wrong.  What  gives  young  fac- 
ulty members  a  shot  at  promotion  or  tenure"? 
It's  not  teaching.  It's  not  thinking  cre- 
atively and  holistically  across  subject  areas. 
And  It's  certainly  not  getting  their  hands 
dirty  In  the  nitty  gritty  problems  of  the  sur- 
rounding coinmiiiillies. 

Instead,  the  senior  faculty  who  control  to- 
day's highly  specialized  academic  depart- 
ments routinely  reward  and  promote  their 
clones- scholars  who  publish  copiously,  how- 
ever arcane  the  subject.  A  young  chemist  or 
historian  or  political  scientist  forms  his  loy 
altles  down  the  hallway  or  with  colleagues  In 
Institutions  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles 
away,  but  not  in  service  to  the  real  city 
where  he  or  she  works. 

Harkavy  ai  knowledged  such  disincentives 
but  .said  that  he  believes  the  tides  are  start- 
ing  tu   shift.    Dissatisfied   taxpayers    in   the 


cash-strapped  ilOs  will  want  to  see  more  re- 
sponsiveness in  publicly  financed  univer- 
sities. More  and  more  academics  will  get  fed 
up  With  the  career  straitjackets  imposed  by 
single  departments.  And  students,  he  sjiid, 
will  ""want  to  put  then  idealism  into  action, 
not  Just  by  volunteering  but  by  doing  re- 
search with  real  people  to  .';olve  real  prob- 
lems in  communities."' 

Most  people  may  find  it  hard  to  be  quite 
that  optimistic.  But  one  thing  is  certain: 
When  America's  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing finally  st^irt  casting  aljout  for  the  most- 
creative  examples  of  college  and  university 
engagement  in  our  increasingly  complex  and 
troubled  cities,  they  will  find  an  intriguing 
model  in  Philadelphia. 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  May  13. 
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l/)OK  No  Fahthkk  Than  thk  U.S.  Mimtaky 

(By  David  S.  Broder> 

O!  the  millions  of  words  spoken  am!  writ- 
ten in  the  aftermath  of  the  Rodney  King  ver 
diet  and  the  Los  Angeles  riots,  none  were 
more  pertinent,  iwlnted  anil  eloquent  than 
those  of  Gen.  Colin  L,  Powell,  the  chairman 
of  the  .loint  Chiefs  of  StAlf 

AiMresslng  the  graduating  class  at  Kisk 
University  in  Nashville,  his  wife's  alma 
mater.  Powell  reflected  not  only  his  own  re 
ir.arkable  character  bat  also  the  special 
mural  authority  he  gains  from  the  largely 
unrecognlzeit  performance  of  the  institution 
to  which  he  has  devoted  his  adult  life  -  the 
United  States  military. 

Here  is  the  gist  of  Powell's  message,  for 
those  who  have  not  heard  it  or  read  it: 

"As  I  saw  those  pictures  on  my  television 
set."  he  began,  "'my  heart  hurt  ...  1  didn't 
want  to  believe  what  1  was  seeing. 

""Violence  by  the  police  or  by  the  mob  is 
not  the  answer.  ...  It  shouldn't  be;  we've 
come  too  far  for  this.  But  it  did  happen.  Anil 
wo  see  once  again  what  a  long  way  we  still 
have  to  go.  Because  the  problem  goes  beyond 
Rodney  King.  The  problem  goes  beyond  Los 
Angeles.  It  goes  beyond  the  trial  of  those 
four  officers. 

"The  problem  goes  to  the  despair  that  still 
exists  in  the  black  community  over  the  in- 
ability of  black  Americans  to  share  fully  in 
the  American  dream.  Too  many  African 
Americans  are  still  trapped  in  a  cycle  where 
poverty,  violence,  drugs,  bad  housing,  inad- 
equate education,  lack  of  jobs  and  loss  of 
faith  combine  to  i-reale  a  sad  human  condi- 
tion, a  human  condition  that  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  if  this  nation  is  to  hold  its 
rightful  place  in  the  world. 

■We  have  an  American  problem,'"  Powell 
.said.  "It  can  only  be  solved  by  all  Americans 
working  together  "" 

Respecting  the  inhibitions  of  his  official 
position,  the  geneial  did  not  outline  an  agen- 
da for  governmental  action.  Instead,  he  ad 
dressed  the  graduates -and  through  them, 
all  Americans  about  the  responsibilities  ol 
citizens  in  this  crisis. 

"First."  he  said,  "I  want  you  to  believe  in 
yourself.  You  have  to  know  that  you  are  ca- 
pable, that  you  are  competent,  that  you  are 
good- 

"Seuond.  I  want  you  to  believe  in  America 
.  We  are  still,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  said, 
"the  last,  tx-st  hope  of  earth,' 

Third.  I  want  you  to  find  strength  in  your 
diversity.  Let  the  fact  that  you  are  black  or 
yellow  or  white  be  a  soun.  e  of  pride  and  in- 
spiration to  you  Draw  strength  from  it.  Let 
It  be  someone  else's  problem,  but  never 
yours.  Never  hide  behind  it  or  use  it  as  an  ex- 
cu.se  for  not  doing  your  best.  .  .  . 


'"I  want  you  to  light  racism.  1  want  you  to 
rail  against  it.  We  have  to  make  sure  that  it 
bleeds  to  death  in  this  country  once  and  for 
all.  .  .  . 

"Finally,  I  want  you  to  raise  strong  fami- 
lies. As  you  raise  your  families,  remember 
the  worst  kind  of  poverty  is  not  economic 
poverty,  it  is  the  poverty  of  values.  It  Is  the 
poverty  of  caring.  It  is  the  poverty  of  love." 

Obviously,  the  man  who  said  this  is  a  re- 
markable person.  But  he  is  also  the  prod 
uct— the  symbol — of  a  remarkable  institu- 
tion, the  United  States  military,  which  in 
the  last  two  generations  has  probably  done 
more  and  succeeded  better  in  creating  a  non- 
racist,  bias-free  meritocracy  than  any  other 
part  of  American  society.  Powell's  position 
as  the  head  of  the  armed  services  symbolizes, 
but  does  not  begin  to  describe,  this  success 
story. 

The  scope  of  the  change  was  pointed  out  to 
me  last  year  by  David  Gergen.  the  wise  edi- 
tor at-large  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
when  we  participated  in  a  pi-ograni  at  the 
Army  War  College.  Gergen  made  the  point 
then  that  the  military's  combination  of  dis- 
ciplined structure  and  genuinely  color-blind 
opportunity  for  advancement  had  trans- 
formed the  lives  of  thousands  of  minority 
youths-and  made  the  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers' <NCO)  and  officers'  clubs  far  more  in- 
tegrated than  college  faculties,  business 
boardrooms  or  newsrooms. 

Gergen  argues  passionately  that  the  mili- 
U\ry  services  and  its  people  have  vital  expe- 
riences and  lessons  to  share  with  civilian 
America.  Last  week.  I  heard  the  same  point 
made  by  historian  Stephen  Ambrose,  who 
has  been  spending  time  on  military  bases  in 
connection  with  his  own  work.  Ambrose 
made  a  historian's  point:  "There's  all  this 
argument  about  whether  the  Great  Society 
programs  worked,  or  whether  Jack  Kemp's 
enterprise  zones  will  work.  Why  not  return 
to  ideas  that  everyone  agrees  did  work?" 

One  of  those  ideas,  he  says,  was  the  Civi! 
lan  Conservation  Corps   (CCC)  of  New   Deal 
days,  which  took  unemployed  youths  and  put 
them  to  work  on  what  we  would  now  call  en- 
vironmental projects. 

"It  was  run  by  the  military."  Ambrose 
said,  '"when  the  military  had  not  much  else 
to  do.  It  pulled  those  kids  out  of  the  morass 
of  their  lives,  gave  them  a  sense  of  identity 
and  discipline  and  of  group  purpose  -the 
same  things  they  need  now."" 

Like  Gergen.  Ambrose  noted  that  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women— senior  NCOs  and 
junior  officers  in  their  30s -face  involuntary 
separation  from  their  military  careers  be- 
cause of  the  post  Cold  War  budget  cuts.  Why 
not  take  these  young  Colin  Powells  and  let 
them  lead  a  new  CCC.  he  asks. 

Why  not'^ 

[A   Report  of  the  Work   Force   Development 
Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Economic 
Development  Partnership.  April  1991) 
A  Statk  Prkpakkd:  Devki,oping 
Pk.nnsyi-vania's  Work  Forci-; 
(By    Robert    P.    Casey.    Governor.    Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania:  Dr.  Peter  Likins. 
Committee  Chairman  i 

Young  people  must  be  challenged  to  .serve 
and  thereby  learn  to  be  good  citizens  and 
productive  workers. 

The  Committee  has  heard  strong  testi- 
mony that  teamwork.  problem-solving 
skills,  self-esteem,  initiative,  leadership  and 
a  commitment  to  life-long  learning;  are  key 
elements  of  a  high-performance  work  force 
and  a  responsible  citizenry.  Corporate  lead 
ers  and  other  major  employers  agree  with 
Governor  Casey  that  "the  qualities  of  a  pro- 


ductive worker  are  the  same  as  those  of  a 
good  citizen." 

The  committee  has  also  seen  evidence  that 
an  effective  way  to  acquire  these  qualities 
and  learn  these  skills  is  through  active 
learning  in  well-organized  forms  of  commu- 
nity service  and  youth  corps.  In  both  full- 
time  youth  service  corps,  organized  in  teams 
with  team  leaders,  and  in  part-time,  school- 
based  volunteer  service,  young  people  learn 
team  work  and  good  citizenship  by  practic- 
ing it. 

Dr.  F.rnest  Boyer  emphasized  the  same 
theme  in  his  1989  talk  to  the  National  Busi- 
ness Roundtable  ""Above  all.  I'd  like  to  see 
all  students  feel  needed  and  have  a  sen.se  of 
their  own  worth.  In  our  report.  High  School, 
we  proposed  a  new  Carnegie  Unit  of  high 
school  credit — a  community  service  term  to 
help  teenagers  become  responsibly  engaged 
in  youth  clubs,  in  retirement  villages,  and  in 
tutoring  other  kids  at  school,  discovering  a 
connection  between  what  they  learn  and  how 
they  live 

Learning  by  doing  is  the  essence  of  appren- 
ticeship or  workplace  learning.  Citizenship 
needs  to  be  learned  that  way.  It  can't  be 
learned  just  by  lectures,  anymore  than  bas- 
ketball could  be  taught  off  the  court  by  a 
coach's  talk  or  hou.se-building  learned  in  a 
classroom.  Well-planned  community  service 
assignments  stretch  and  test  young  people, 
and  enable  them  to  discover  their  power  to 
improve  their  communities  while  exploring 
possible  careers. 

The  committee  also  appreciates  the  prob- 
lem facing  schools  as  increasing  proportions 
of  students  come  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds and  as  new  needs  press  on  the  public 
purse.  The  Committee  is  impres.sed  by  the 
promising  results  obtained  from  programs  of 
community  ser\'ice  where  youth  themselves 
become  the  resources  to  solve  their  own 
problems  and  help  meet  the  needs  of  their 
communities.  In  many  parts  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, youth  are  .serving  as  tutors  of  younger 
student^s.  as  environmental  recyclers.  as 
housing  rehabilitators.  and  as  conservation 
workers  in  parks  and  forests  and  on  other 
public  land.  Instead  of  being  an  added  burden 
on  taxpayers,  youth  engaged  in  service  are 
giving  an  immediate  return  on  the  invest- 
ment in  their  education 

The  basic  difference  in  this  approach  is 
that  it  is  not  youth  who  are  served,  but 
youth  who  serve.  Too  often  in  our  society 
youth  are  just  consumers  with  no  oppor- 
tunity to  be  productive.  In  successful  pro- 
grams of  service  they  replace  alienation  with 
engagement,  exchange  boredom  with  excite 
ment.  and  learn  the  exhilaration  of  making  a 
difference.  In  this  active  form  of  education 
teachers  and  trainers  become  coaches,  the 
community  becomes  the  classroom,  and  stu- 
dents become  resources. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  all 
50  Governoi-s  have  recognized  this  approach 
aa  an  integral  part  of  our  nation's  edu- 
cational goals.  In  1990  they  adopted  six  na- 
tional education  goals  (see  Appendix  G) 
which  would  ensure  that  by  the  year  2000 
•"all  students  will  be  involved  in  activities 
that  promote  and  demonstrate  good  citizen 
ship,  community  service,  and  personal  re 
sponsibility."  Such  service  learning  was  seen 
as  an  important  way  to  achieve  Goal  Three 
that  all  students  are  ""prepared  for  respon- 
sible citizenship,  further  learning,  and  pro- 
ductive employment  in  our  modern  econ- 
omy." 

The  concept  of  citizen  service  has  been 
supported  by  Pennsylvania "s  State  Board  of 
Education  and  by  the  major  educational  or- 
ganizations in  the  Commonwealth.  The  State 
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BoanI  resolved  that  "programs  of  coiiiniu 
nity  sei-vice  should  be  an  Intetrral  part  of 
education  at  all  levels  and  stronsly  urRPs 
schools,  colleKCsand  universities  to  institute 
or  strengthen  community  service  proKrams 
so  every  student  is  encouraged  to  servo  and 
participate  In  volunteer  service." 

The  Commonwealth  must  now  find  the 
ways  and  means  to  achieve  this  goal  ami 
make  community  service  the  common  expec- 
tation and  experience  of  all  yountf  Penn 
sylvanlans  as  they  prepare  to  be  the  work 
force  of  the  future.  This  will  refjuire  the  cre- 
ation of  a  youth  service  system  which 
strengthens  existing  Institutions  and  creates 
new  Institutions  of  full-time  service,  so  that 
a  sustained  period  of  community  service  be- 
comes an  establlshcci  route  from  school-to- 
work  or  from  school  to-coUege. 

Objective  To  expand  the  opportunities  for 
full-time  community  service  that  are  offered 
by  such  organizations  as  the  Pennsylvania 
Conservation  Corps  and  local  corps  so  that  a 
sustained  period  of  full-time  community 
service  becomes  an  alternative  route  from 
school  to  work  or  from  school  to  college. 

Recommendations: 

1.  State,  federal,  local  and  private  funds 
should  combine  to  continue  the  expansion  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Conservation  Corps  and 
local  corps  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

2.  The  Department  of  Kducatlon  should 
promote  the  use  of  service  corps  as  alter- 
native education  programs. 

3.  PennSKRVK  should  Initiate  a  study  of 
alternative  funding  sources  including  fee-for- 
service  contracting  for  youth  service  pro- 
grams. 

4.  Business/education  partnerships  should 
work  with  school  districts,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, private  industry  councils,  and 
other  agencies  to  expand  opportunities  for 
full-time  service,  in  both  year-round  and 
summer  corps. 

5.  The  Private  Industry  CounclLs  of  the 
state's  28  Service  Delivery  Areas  under  the 
federal  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  should 
devote  the  major  part  of  their  funds  man- 
dated for  summer  youth  programs  and  for 
year-round  youth  programs  to  the  initiation 
and  support  of  youth  service  corps. 

APHKNDIX  K     PKNN8KHVK;  THK  GOVKKNOK'rt 
OKFICK  OF  CITlZKN  8KRVICK 

The  report  of  the  KDP  Committee  on  Work 
Force  Development  fre(iuently  mentions 
community  service  as  a  component  of  edu- 
cation and  Job  training.  Pennsylvania  Is  a 
national  leader  In  the  application  of  service- 
learning  principles  to  these  issues.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Governor  Robert  P  Casey,  and 
the  ailministratlon  of  Secretary  of  I.,abor  and 
Industry  Harris  Wnfford  and  Secretiiry  of 
Kducatlon  Donald  Carroll.  Pennsylvania  has 
become  a  model  In  the  attempt  to  mobilize 
the  voluntary  efforts  of  youth  In  service  to 
their  community  and  themselves  as  a  con- 
scious strategy.  This  appendix  outlines  the 
organizational  and  programmatic  structure 
that  has  made  this  effort  po.ssible. 

To  ash  and  etiab!e 
PennSERVE  was  created  by  Governor 
Casey  in  1988  as  an  interdepartmental  initia- 
tive "to  ask  and  enable  all  Pennsylvania  to 
serve  their  communities."  To  carry  out  this 
mission  PennSERVK  Provides  competitive 
grants  to  schools,  colleges,  local  govern- 
ments and  non-profit  agencies,  offers  tech- 
nical assistance,  training,  in-service  presen- 
tations and  fund  raising  Information  to  com 
inunity  service  programs;  administers  the 
Pennsylvania  Conservation  Corps  and  pro- 
vides assistance  to  summer  corps  and  full- 
time  local  corps;  serves  as  an  advocate  for 


volunteering  in  public  policy  and  as  an  inl'or 
mation  exchange  for  public  and  private  vol 
unteer  initiatives,  cooperates  with  other 
public  and  private  .igencies.  publicizes  and 
recognizes  successful  model  programs  and 
outstanding  volunteers,  serves  as  Pennsylva- 
nia's designated  point  of  contact  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  comprehensive  proposal 
under  the  National  and  Community  Service 
Act  of  1990. 

PennSERVEs  interest  encompass  the  en- 
tire range  of  i:ommunltv  service  and  volun- 
teer programs,  but  It  has  a  special  mission  to 
encourage  anti  support  community  service  by 
young  people.  PennSERVE  believes  that  the 
habits  of  service,  once  established,  will  con- 
tinue throughout  life,  and  that  young  people 
are  an  overlooked  resource  In  the  develop- 
ment of  strong  communities  and  a  healthy 
environment. 

Located  administratively  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industry.  PennSERVE  re- 
ports to  an  ad  hoc  Committee  of  the  Cabinet 
headed  by  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry and  Education.  It  is  guided  by  an  ad- 
visory board  which  also  operates  its  own  pro- 
gi-ams  as  the  Citizen  Service  Project  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1990-91  PennSERVE  had  a 
total  budget  of  $6,990,000  and  a  staff  of  seven 
Through  PennSERVK  and  associated  pro 
grams,  the  Commonwealth  Invests  about  $10 
million  in  youth  service.  In  return  it  re 
celves  at  least  $10  million  In  completed 
projects  and  many  times  that  figure  In 
skills,  enhanced  self-esteem  and  lives  given 
purpose  and  meaning. 

Studei\ts  lis  Tt'sources,  icHool  and  college  based 
communily  service 

Traditionally,  education  and  youth  devel- 
opment policies  and  practices  have  focuse<l 
on  the  perceived  problems  ot  youth,  .such  as 
Ignorance.  Irresponsibility  and  immaturity. 
Service-learning  reverses  those  assumptions. 
It  builds  on  the  capacities,  skills  and  abili- 
ties of  youth.  It  views  youth  as  resources— as 
workers  and  citizens.  Service-learning  has 
proved  its  worth  as  a  means  of  raising  self- 
esteem,  cutting  dropout  rates,  helping  stu- 
dents to  see  the  relevance  of  their  academic 
work,  providing  a  laboratory  for  citizenship 
skills  and  values,  and  serving  as  a  stimulus 
to  school  restructuring.  It  plays  a  vital  role 
In  building  an  effective  citizenry  and  work 
force.  PennSKRVE  supports  school-  and  col 
lege-based  service  learning  through: 

Mini-grants:  PennSERVE,  on  its  own  and 
In  cooperation  with  Project  Success,  an 
award-winning  dropout  prevention  program 
of  the  Department  of  Education,  provides 
three  year.  $15,000  mini-grants  to  support 
community  service  programs  In  85  schools. 

Training:  PennSERVE  has  worked  closely 
with  the  Philadelphia  School  District  and 
the  Citizen  Service  Project  of  Pennsylvania 
to  launch  a  statewide  community  service 
training  Institute,  the  Pennsylvania  Youth 
Service  Institute.  PennSERVE  also  offers  in 
service  programs,  regular  regional  work- 
shops and  summer  teacher  Institutes. 

Literacy  Corps:  PennSERVE  adminlstei-s 
the  Pennsylvania  Literacy  Corps,  which  pro- 
vides grants,  workshops  and  technical  assist- 
ani^e  to  16  colleges.  It  also  works  closely 
with  the  12  colleges  In  Pennsylvania  that 
have  received  federal  Literacy  Corps  grants. 
Through  these  programs  more  than  840  col- 
lege students  provide  literacy  tutoring  to 
over  2.100  Pennsylvanians  as  part  of  credit- 
bearing  courses. 

Advocacy  PennSERVK  spon.soir  joint 
workshops  with  the  27  school  districts  In- 
volved 111  Pennsylvania -s  school  restructur- 
ing project.  "RE  Learning."  PennSERVE 
helped    launch    the    Pennsylvania    Campus 


Compact,  an  agreement  an-.ong  35  college 
presidents  to  encourage  student  community 
service  on  campus.  PennSERVE  works  close- 
ly with  the  Stat.«  Board  ot  Education  and  the 
Department  of  Education.  Materials  on  com- 
munity service  are  a  regular  feature  In  de- 
partmental publications  and  mailings. 

Service-learning  has  shown  promising  re- 
sults. Chestnut  Ridne  School  District  raised 
its  golng-on-to  post-secondary  education 
rate  from  28  percent  to  68  percent  in  five 
years:  Philadelphia's  Overbrook  High  School 
raised  attendance  among  its  most  at-risk 
student*  from  75  percent  to  89  percent  after 
adding  a  service  component.  Pittsburgh's 
OASES  program  for  at-risk  8th  graders 
places  nearly  20  percent  of  it,s  participants 
on  the  honor  roll. 

Service-learning  is  spreading.  The  propor- 
tion of  schools  offering  academic  credit  for 
service  has  Increased  from  5.6  percent  to  13.5 
percent  In  two  years;  five  school  districts  In 
Pennsylvania  now  require  community  serv- 
ice for  graduation  In  all.  It  is  estimated  that 
some  26.000  Pennsylvania  students  are  in- 
volved in  intensive  and  well-organized 
school-based  community  sei-vlce. 

Youth  as  resources:  Conservation  and  Service 
Corps 

Many  youth  seek  a  more  Intensive,  fuU- 
Mmo  community  service  experience.  At  the 
same  time,  there  Is  much  community  work 
that  needs  the  concentrated  effort  that  a 
team  of  young  people  can  provide.  Environ- 
mental Improvement,  housing  rehabilita- 
tion, cabin  and  park  headquarter  construc- 
tion and  elder  care  are  just  a  few  of  the  types 
of  work  undertaken  by  the  more  than  10.000 
young  Pennsylvanians  who  have  served  in 
Pennsylvania's  various  lon.servatlon  ami 
.service  corps  In  the  past  6  years. 

■Youth  corps  offer  young  people  the  chance 
to  develop  the  skills  of  citizenship  and  em- 
ployabillty  Working  in  groups  under  the  di- 
rection of  skilled  crew  leaders,  youth  corps 
members  learn  to  work  as  a  team,  to  be 
punctual,  to  show  Initiative,  to  carry  out  In- 
structions and  to  shoulder  responsibility  By 
completing  needed,  substantial  and  highly 
visible  projects,  corps  members  develop  self- 
confidence  and  know— perhaps  for  the  first 
time — how  It  feels  to  have  accomplished 
something  of  importance  and  to  have  It  rec- 
ognized by  others. 

PennSERVE's  goal  is  to  have  a  year  in  a 
corps  become  the  expected  pattern  of  grow- 
ing up  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  near  term  the 
program  aims  to  provide  opportunities  for 
10,000  young  Pennsylvanians  to  serve  each 
year   PennSERVE's  current  efforts  Include: 

Pennsylvania  Conservation  Corps: 

PennSKRVP;  a<lmlnlsters  the  Pennsylvania 
ConservathMi  Corps  (PCCi,  the  second-largest 
statewide  1  orps  program  In  the  country 
Since  1984.  9.000  PCC  corpsmembers  have  un 
dertaken  some  4.50  conservation,  recreation 
and  historic  preservation  projects  through 
out  the  Commonwealth.  PCC  has  improved 
18.000  acres  of  forest  lands.  :30  miles  of 
streams  and  2,500  acres  of  wildlife  habitat; 
built  or  renovated  4,600  miles  of  trails.  349 
state  park  cabins  and  417  picnic  areas;  reha- 
bilitated 22  historic  buildings  and  a  nine 
teenth  century  sailing  ship:  and  planted 
150.000  trees.  Every  dollar  invested  In  the 
corps  produces  over  $1  ;i0  in  completed 
projects.  But  the  larger  value  of  the  Corps 
lies  in  giving  lives  dignity  and  purpose.  All 
corpsmembers  were  unemployed  when  they 
joined  the  Corps;  nearly  50  percent  had  not 
completed  high  school;  nearly  20  percent 
were  on  public  assistance.  After  a  term  in 
the  Corps,  one-third  of  all  corpsmembers 
move  directly  into  outside  jobs. 


Local  Corp.-;  HeniiSERVE  has  provided  fi- 
nancial and  technical  assistance  to  eight 
municipalities  for  the  creation  of  new.  lo- 
.  ally  operated  youth  corps  that  will  serve  as 
integral  parts  of  youth  development  in  their 
communities.  It  is  expected  that  400  youth 
will  serve  in  local  full-time  corps  in  1991  92. 

Summer  Corps  PennSERVE  han  worke<l 
.losely  with  the  Bureau  of  Job  Training 
Partnership  and  the  Pennsylvania  Service 
Delivery  Areas  to  restructure  the  Summer 
Youth  Employment  and  Training  Program 
Into  the  Summer  Youth  Service  Corps,  an  ef- 
fort attracting  national  attention  and  emu 
lation.  During  the  summer  of  1990,  more  than 
1.000  young  people  were  enrolled  in  100  sum- 
mer 1  orps. 

All  rennsylvantans 

PennSERVE  devotes  much  of  it«  time  and 
resources  to  youth,  but  its  mandate  is  to 
ask  and  enable  ALL  Pennsylvanians  to 
serve."  PennSERVE  works  closely  with  like- 
minded  organizations,  including  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  National  Volunteer  Centers, 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  Volunteer- 
ism.  the  United  Way  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Citizen  Service  Project  of  Pennsylvania. 
PennSERVE  functions  as  an  advocate  for 
volunteering  and  an  information  center  for 
volunteer  activities  in  the  state. 
PennSERVE  co-sponsors  an  annual  state- 
wide conference  on  volunteering  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  Volunteerism. 
and  distiibutes  information  through  news- 
letters, articles  in  journals  and  through 
phone  contact,s. 

For  further  Information  contact: 

John  Bri.scoo.  Director,  PennSERVE:  The 
Governor's  Office  of  Citizen  Service.  1304 
Labor  and  Industry.  Harrisburg.  PA  171'20. 
Telephone  717  787  1971 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  Prosident.  third. 
colle>je  work  .stud.v.  Under  title  IV  of 
the  hiKli*'!'  education  amendment, s  now 
in  conference  committee,  we  should 
immediatel.v  mar.<iate  10  percent  of  all 
Federal  work  .study  dollars  go  to  stu- 
dents en^aued  in  community  service. 
When  CooKiess  created  the  work  study 
proi^ratn  almost  30  years  ai?o,  it  envi- 
sioned that  many  or  most  of  those  jobs 
would  he  in  the  community,  but  the 
colleges  and  universities  define  the 
public  service  pioKtams  that  students 
would  work  in  .is  coUeije  programs  on 
1  atnpus  helpmt,'  their  own  budMfets. 

I  was  a  coUetre  president  and  was 
part  of  the  whole  process.  But  experi- 
ence shows  us  that  the  original  vision 
of  students  working  theii-  way  through 
college  by  working  in  the  community 
has  been  lost.  We  must  go  beyond  en- 
couraging colleges  and  universities  to  a 
mandate  that  requires  that  they  move 
in  tlie  direction  of  the  (anginal  vision 
of  students  working  in  the  community. 
The  10-percent  mandate  is  a  beginning, 
and  I  would,  having  read  the  GAO  re- 
port on  that  program  that  shows  that 
only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  students. 
the  large  number  of  student.8  engaged 
m  that  program  work  in  the  commu- 
nity, urge  that  we  go  on  and  that  we 
•i.-k  ciilleges  and  universities  to  see 
that  the  niajority  of  those  jobs  are 
serving  the  community. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent for  5-additional  minutes  unless  my 
colleagues  need  the  time  at  this  mo- 
ment. 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  President,  and  I  shall  not 
object.  5  minutes  moi'e  will  be  all  be- 
cause we  have  time  assigned  to  each  of 
us  this  morning.  I  do  not  know  if  oth- 
ers are  behind  me.  but  I  have  been 
waiting. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poi'e.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Fourth.  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act.  An  expanded  investrnent  in  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  would  be 
helpful.  But  what  we  most  need  is  a 
change  in  approach.  While  I  was  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  an(i  Industry  in  Penn- 
sylvania, administering  that  program, 
we  succeeded  in  stipulating  that  an  in- 
creasing share  of  all  .JTP.'^  dollars  go 
to  youth  job  training  and  employment 
programs  that  are  designed  in  the 
model  of  youth  corps.  We  made  great 
progress  in  that  direction.  That 
progress  can  be  made  all  over  the  coun- 
try. 

We  found  that  so  much  of  the  present 
work  experience  programs  of  the  JTPA 
funding  are  make-work  jobs,  menial 
jobs,  not  structured  to  be  demanding  or 
in  any  way  transform  the  lives  of  the 
young  people.  And  our  business  and 
academic  leadership  task  force  in 
Pennsylvania,  of  which  I  was  a  mem- 
h»'r,  recommended,  just  before  1  was  ap- 
pointed to  this  body,  that  the  majority 
of  the  JTPA  employment  and  training 
programs  for  young  people  be  organized 
in  the  foi'm  of  the  youth  corps.  I  urge 
that  we  seize  the  day  with  those  dol- 
lars we  are  now  investing,  more  than  SI 
billion  mandated  for  youth  programs. 
as  we  have  begun  to  do  in  the  aniend- 
mc'nts  that  are  now  before  us  in  the 
.ITPA  bill,  to  make  far  better  use  of 
the  .JTPA  Program. 

JTPA  programs  need  to  reorganize 
and  refocus  their  efforts  more  along 
the  youth  corps  model  -emphasizing 
teamwork  and  econoiriic  and  ethnic  di- 
versity, performing  work  on  challeng- 
ing community  projects  while  develop- 
ing citizenship  and  leadership  skills. 
Private  industry  councils  should  lie- 
vote  the  major  part  of  their  funds  man- 
dated for  summer  youth  and  year- 
round  youth  programs  to  the  initiation 
and  support  of  youth  service  and  con- 
servation corps. 

This  body  should  be  proud  of  the  cur- 
rent JTPA  reauthorization,  now  in 
conference,  that  creates  a  new  year- 
round  jobs  program  while  encouraging 
some  of  the  things  I  have  mentioned. 

VOU'IHiiUII.I) 

Youthbuild  employs  and  trains  young 
people  in  rehabilitation  and  constiuc- 
tion  of  buildings  to  provide  permanent 
and  transitional  housing  to  homeless 
and  other  low-income  people.  The 
Youthbuild  Program  is  geared  to  at- 
tract young  people,  age  16  to  24.  who 
have  a  low  income  and  a  need  for  edu- 
cation. Seventy-five  pei-cent  of  partici- 


pants must  be  young  people  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school. 

L'nder  the  National  .Affordable  Hous- 
ing Act.  I  encourage  the  strong  support 
of  HOPE  for  Youth.  While  many  of  us 
have  legitimate  concerns  about  the 
President's  HOPE  Program  m  general, 
the  Youthbuild  portion  is  a  good  step 
forward  to  expand  this  program.  It 
would  allocate  to  States  $40  million  in 
the  first  .year  and  $80  million  m  year 
two. 

The  Police  Corps  contained  m  the 
current  crime  bill  would  do  much  to 
make  our  streets  and  communities 
safer. 

Expand  VISTA  and  the  Peace  Corps. 
Obviously  I  have  a  strong  personal 
commitment  here.  Having  been  in- 
volved with  Sargent  Shriver  in  the 
founding  of  both  the  Peace  Corps  and 
\'olunteers  in  Service  to  America — our 
domestic  Peace  Corps.  I  know  these 
programs  can  change  lives.  Not  only  of 
those  wao  are  helped,  but  of  those  who 
do  the  helping. 

That  is  the  hidden  genius  of  the  serv- 
ice movement.  That  is  what  that  Phila- 
delphia Y'outh  Service  Corpsmember 
understood  when  he  said  he  was  tired 
of  people  doing  good  against  him.  Serv- 
ice is  a  way  of  developing  the  charac- 
teristics needed  not  only  for  respon- 
sible citizens,  but  also  for  productive 
workers-  -discipline,  self-reliance, 

teamwork,  initiative,  leadership  and  a 
commitment  to  lifelong  learning. 

The  fires  of  Los  Angeles  illuminate  a 
reality  we  have  been  avoiding  for  years 
about  our  cities  and  the  children  who 
grow  up  in  them.  But  the  cleanup  of 
the  ashes  illustrated  something  even 
more  powerful. 

So  long  as  we  treat  our  young  only  as 
the  danger  to  be  feared,  the  problem  to 
be  solved,  the  client  to  be  served,  we 
and  they  will  never  progress  Our 
young  people  need  to  be  seen  as  a  re- 
source, a  solution,  a  talent  ready  to 
contribute  something  to  their  commu- 
nities. 

The  young  people  of  Los  Angeles  are 
ready  to  start  rebuilding  their  city. 
The  young  people  of  American  are 
ready  to  rebuild  .■\m.enca.  We  must  en- 
able them  to  do  it. 

This  idea  of  service  goes  beyond  ide- 
ology, beyond  the  debate  over  who's  to 
blame.  It  brings  together  liberals  and 
conservatives.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. Congress  and  the  Executive.  This 
is  something  we  can  agree  on.  It's  time 
for  us  to  do  it. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams]  to  speak 
for  up  to  15  minutes. 

.Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  Chair 


PRESERVATION   FOR  THE  SPOTTED 
OWL 

Mr.    ADAMS.   Mr.    President.   I   have 
taken  this  time  this  morning  because  I 
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think  IL  is  iihaolutf  ly  esaentlal  that,  we 
iliscuss  tht'  problems  that,  are  centered 
in  the  Northwest,  which  arc  really 
worldwide  problems,  I■e^Jal•dlI1^,'  the 
ecoHvatems  of  t  he  world  and  the  preser- 
vation of  our  forests.  The  people  of 
Washington  State  and  the  Northwest 
have  be(!n  wait  I n^'  for  over  2  yiMrs  for 
the  Bush  administration  to  propose  a 
(•(•(•overy  plan  for  the  northern  spotted 
owl. 

In  1987.  as  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  indicated  to  the 
administration  and  to  the  deletjations 
of  the  Northwest  that  we  eould  no 
li)ni;er  <iep»'nd  upon  riflcrs  on  the  ad- 
ministration or  other  appropriations 
bills  to  set  the  out  for  the  Paeiflc 
Northwest's  timber.  Since  1980.  we 
have  dia.st lt:allv  overcut  our  forests. 
and  it.  is  this  ovennittink'  and  false 
iiianai^ement  of  the  forests  that  has 
caused  our  problem 

This  IS  not  a  spotted  owl  ver.sus 
lok'^rer  problem  This  is  a  problem  of 
mismanat,'emi'nt  and  overcuttinjj  whiih 
has  led  to  the  damage  of  our  systems 
and.  yes.  to  the  e.xtinction.  or  potential 
extinction,  of  a  number  of  six'cies.  I 
say  this  to  remind  vou  of  an  amend 
ment  passed  in  1!IH!)  that  t^ave  fair 
warnin^r  that  the  .ipproprl.ite  <  nmmit- 
tees  on  l)Ot.h  the  House  and  the  Senate 
side,  the  aut  horizint,'  i-ommittees.  need- 
e<l  to  examine  this  problem  and,  hop*' 
fully,  solve  it,  with  appropriate  leifiala- 
tiori. 

The  House  is  present  ly  considering  in 
its  authori/.in>r  committees  a  series  <jf 
forest  manatrement  bills,  some  rantriiitr 
all  the  way  from  "Just  cut,  any  place 
you  want"  and  "■Timber  production 
should  bi'  paramount."  to  those  that 
push  for  total  preservation.  We  h.ive 
been  waitintr  for  these  hills  to  come 
over  to  the  .Senate 

Hut  what  concerns  me.  and  the  rea- 
son I  am  takinn  this  time  this  morn 
ins.  is  that  recent  announcements  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Soc- 
retiir.y  Lujan.  and  statements  by  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  Members  of  thi? 
Houst!  on  what  mitrht  or  mi^rht  not  be 
Included  in  a  recoveiy  plan,  mean  that 
those  of  us  who  have  been  wait  iiit,'  tor  a 
solution  have  to  move  now. 

You  see.  the  administration  has  not 
produced  a  recovery  plan  for  the  for- 
ests or  for  the  species.  You  notice  I  did 
not  say  "owl"  because  the  northern 
spotted  owl  is  only  a  marker  to  show 
the  stiitua  of  the  ecosystem  that  is 
known  as  the  forests  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  California,  The  worst  of 
our  fears  as  to  administration  action 
has  been  realized  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior's  recent  announcenn'nt . 
and  by  statements  of  Members  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  that  they  in- 
tend to  introduce  bills  to  implement 
this  type  of  approach.  This  is  the  cre- 
ation of  a  red  herring,  usin^r  the  owl  to 
excuse  faulty  forest  manat,'ement  plans 
and  systems  and  then  c(jnt  inumi,'  them 
in  the  future 


These  are  not  pifservation  plans  The 
Interior  plan,  ah  it  was  proposed,  is  an 
extinction  plan  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  This  is  an  extinction  plan  for  the 
owl,  and  a  slaahlnt,'  permit  that  will 
work  in  ilirect  contravention  of  the 
multiple-use  assijrnment  that  wjis 
Klveii  to  the  forests  and  to  all  Ameri- 
cana who  have  a  part  of  that  forest 
Listen  to  what  the  adinini.stiatlons 
own  scientists  say  in  the  Preservation 
Plan  for  the  Northern  Spotted  Owl.' 
and  I  (|Uote: 

Thi>  proservatloii  plan  ni  the  .spotted  owl, 
whu-h  sayH  it  m  hikhly  likely  ttial  I'unUltloiitt 
would  hiive  been  pslabll-shcd  that  would,  over 
a.  lontfer  tlmefrnmc.  oventuiilly  result  In  the 
rxtlnctlon  or  nearly  lomplotc  extinction  of 
the  northern  spotted  owl. 

This  plan  also  abandons  the  Pacific 
Northwest  salmon  and  condemns  it  to 
extinc:tion,  too  It  completely  ijrnoros 
the  sinentific  evidence  that  says  we 
have  to  protect  our  watersheds  It  Is 
incredible  to  those  of  us  who  have  lived 
our  lives  in  the  forest  and  have  worke<l 
in  the  forest  that  there  is  not  a  rec- 
ognition that  these  are  tremendous 
ecosystems.  We  uet  our  water  from 
them,  our  salmon  from  them.  We  have 
many  species  there.  People  hunt,  ►jraze 
cattle.  Timber  is  only  a  portion  of  all 
this  And  yet  if  this  plan  that  h;is  been 
announced  liy  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, is  Implemented  we  would  not 
only  have  an  extinction  plan,  but  we 
wc)uld  be  ritrht  back  in  court  because 
the  intensity  of  that  timber  harvest 
would  rlestroy  the  salmon  habitat  ri^ht 
,ind  left.  .\nd  I  testified  before  the  com- 
mittees all  last  weitk.  .Mr.  ('resident, 
[lointin^f  out  that,  starting'  in  1980.  our 
timber  cut  in  that  area  went  up  in  the 
public,  forests  from  .'l.H  billion  board 
feet  to  5.5  billion  board  f(>et.  and  durini,' 
that  time  we  lost  26,000  jobs.  The  jobs 
that  are  beinj,'  lost  are  because  of  forest 
management  and  changes  in  tech- 
noloi^y.  They  are  not  a  result  of  the 
Government's  regulations  destroying' 
it.  Not  only  that,  but  the  prediction.s 
by  the  companies  and  by  the;  other  ex- 
perts in  that  area  are  that  we  will  lose 
:i:i.000  more  jobs  in  the  next  10  years  to 
tei'hnolof^y  and  chan^'es  in  the  manner 
in  which  both  the  housint^  market  op- 
erates and  the  whole  limber  industry 
and  forest,  industry  operates. 

Hut  the  President  raised  false  hojx's 
for  us.  Like  wh(>n  he  promised  to  be  an 
environmental  President,  but  has 
missed  3.5  statutory  deadlines  in  the 
1990  Clean  Air  Act.  Like  when  he  pi-om 
used  to  be  an  education  President  but 
directed  all  new  fundrnK  toward  pri- 
vate not  public  .schools.  Like  when 
he  promised  fundamental  health  care 
reform  and  k'ive  us  Hand-aids. 

The  President's  failure  to  support  a 
.scientificall.y  credible  owl  recovery 
plan,  as  mandated  by  law,  once  a^rain 
puts  politics  and  profits  ahead  of  scjund 
science,  common  seri.se  and  the  law. 

If  the  Congress  were  to  ac.  ept  this 
so-called  preservation  plan,  or  a  bill  to 
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implement,  it.  we  would  take  a  shortcut 
to  clearcuttinti'  of  our  forests.  And  as 
our  forests  disappear,  so  do  our  few  re- 
mainlnir  loKk'inn  jobs,  We  must  pre- 
serve our  forests  for  the  future,  not 
.squander  them  for  short-term  political 
profit  or  political  gain  or  for  Kieed  We 
must  use  scientific  planninj:  and  the 
proper  use  for  the  future  of  our  chil- 
dren, not  ureed.  as  our  test 

I  call  on  m.v  colleajfues  to  recoKnize 
this  so-called  presei'vation  plan  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  any  hills 
that  support  it  for  what  it  really  is, 
and  reject  it 

For  several  wi'cks  Senator  Lkahy  and 
I  and  other  Members  of  this  body  have 
been  workln^r  on  les'islation  to  provid(> 
for  the  recovery  of  our  forests  not 
just  the  spotted  owl.  but  recovery  of 
our  forests.  After  the  work  period  that 
starts  this  next  week  Senator  Lkahy, 
the  chairman  of  the  At,'riculture  Com- 
mittee, and  I  will  he  introducing'  lejjis- 
lation  W'e  ur^'e  our  colleatrues  to  join 
in  it.  It  will  provide  for  recovery  of  our 
forests,  and  for  their  manat'ement  on  a 
sustainable  liasls  This  c;in  and  should 
be  done,  and  it  will  be  done  with  all  of 
us  workinj^  to^;ether  on  it. 

This  le^'islation  provides  real  hope 
for  the  pecjple  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Part  of  it  is  directed  toward  jobs,  not 
just  retraininK'  but.  yes.  retrainini?:  not 
just  recovery  of  some  of  the  companies 
but.  yes.  the  establishment  of  systems 
so  that  these  companies  can  survive; 
and  yes.  preservation  of  one  of  the 
world's  (jreat  ecos.ystems. 

We  do  ncjt  know  all  of  the  thintrs  that 
can  come  out  of  the  forests.  For  exam- 
ple, we  just  discovered  in  the  yew  tree 
a  potential  cure,  or  assistance  in  a 
cure,  for  breast  cancer. 

There  are  many  little  critters  and 
there  are  many,  many  species  that 
exist  in  these  forests.  They  are  mat^- 
nificent  gifts  of  God  for  this  world.  We 
have  to  be  certain  that  we  treat  them 
carefully,  and  wc  have  not.  We  have 
clear-cut  them.  We  have  over-har- 
vested, and  we  have  committed  sins 
against,  these  forests. 

All  we  are  asking  now  is  that  our  col- 
leagues join  with  Senator  LKAHY  as 
Senator  I.,kahy  and  I  develop  this  bill. 
Wi>  hope  they  will  send  us  their  sugges- 
tions, and  we  hope  they  will  join  in  the 
bill  which  we  will  introduce,  and  that 
we  will  meet  with  a  bill  from  the  House 
that  we  hope  will  have  the  same  t.vpe 
of  provisions  in  it , 

The  pt^ople  of  the  llnited  States  and 
the  entire  world  are  recognizing  that 
timber  is  a  sustainable  resource  Hut,  it 
is  not  a  sustainable  resource  if  you  ap- 
proach if  from  the  viewpoint  of  how 
much  you  are  going  to  cut.  It  is  a  sus- 
tainable resource  if  you  approach  it 
from  the  basis  of.  we  will  see  that  it  re- 
covers, that  it  is  healthy,  that  it  is  not 
subject  to  ravages  of  either  disease  or 
of  man.  and  in  the  force  of  this  we  will 
save  these  species. 

Wc  are  hopeful  also  that  we  will  save 
the  species  that  come  from  these  for- 
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csts.  Wc  are  on  this  planet  together. 
Hut  this  IS  a  real  test  for  all  of  us  to 
show  that  we  understand  that  we  all 
live  on  this  planet  together  and  that 
the  trees,  the  species,  yes.  even  the  lit- 
tle critters  like  the  spotted  owl.  which 
i.s  nothing  more  than  a  marker  for  the 
other  species  that  are  there,  have  a 
(  hance  to  survive.  They  should  not  be- 
'  nnie  extinct  because  of  greed,  ami  no 
uiic  IS  going  to  want  that  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram. 

So  I  a.sk  my  colleagues  to  carefully 
examine  and  not  to  sign  on  to  any  bills 
that  say  the.se  are  just.  jobs,  or  loggers 
versus  owls.  That  never  has  been  the 
question,  and  never  will  be  the  ques- 
tion. The  question  here  is  management 
of  our  forests  in  the  appropriate  man- 
ner, and  sine  e  1980  they  have  been  mis- 
managed. We  have  to  go  back  to  man- 
.iging  them  properly. 

As  a  member  of  the  .Appropriations 
Committee,  I  would  certainly  stand 
with  the  other  members  of  that  com- 
mittee as  we  now  have  for  the  last  'J 
years.  We  said  we  will  not  simply  ap- 
propriate money  to  cut  and  not  look  at 
the  whole  picture  of  what  we  are  doing 
as  we  are  authorizing  the  cutting. 

.Mr.  President.  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, that  I  may  have  printed  in  the 
Rkcohi)  certain  editorials,  and  certain 
comments  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoho,  ius  follows: 

ANCIKNT      KOKKST      ALLIANCK.      THK 

Wii.DKiisKss    SociK-rv.     NATIOS'AI, 
AunuHON       SociFrPY.       National 

Wll.ULII-K       FEDKnATIO.S.        SlKRHA 

Cl.UH.  Wkstkkn   Ancik.np  Korkst 
CAMI'AIGN.     SIKHKA     Cl.UH     Lkgai> 

Defense  Fund, 

May  20.  1992. 

Dkak  Senatoii;  Last  week,  the  Bush  Ad- 
ministration released  so-called  "Preserva- 
tion Flan  ■  for  the  Northern  Spotted  Owl. 
This  plan  would  sacrifice  the  remaining  un- 
protected ancient  forests  and  the  diversity  of 
life  they  support  in  the  coastal  mountains  of 
California.  Oregon  ami  Washington.  By  offer- 
ing this  plan,  the  Administration  once  a^ain 
has  failed  to  accept  the  facts  about  the  an- 
cient forests  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
California.  They  have  characterized  the  for- 
est debate  as  a  jol)s  issue  that  Lan  be  solved 
with  a  i-hain  saw.  But  that  characterization 
is  simplistic,  short^sitjhted.  and  wrong. 

The  fact  is.  of  the  original  ancient  forest, 
only  ten  percent  remains.  Cutting  the  rest 
does  nobody  a  favor.  Not  the  logger  or  the 
small  town  facing  an  Inevitable  ei  onomic 
transition.  Not  the  .salmon  fisherman  whose 
i.at<  h  depen<is  on  clean  water  flowini;  from 
uni  ut  forests.  Not  the  me<iical  researcher  re- 
liant on  the  forest's  genetic  reserves  for 
sources  of  new  phaimaceuticals.  And.  cei'- 
talnly  not  .America's  children  whose  inherit- 
ance of  majestic  forests  and  abundant  wild- 
life would  be  lost.  These  are  public  lands 
after  ail. 

Fortunately,  the  House  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture Conmiittees  are  demonstrating  real 
leadership  by  moving  ahead  with  legislation 
to  protect  these  magnificent  forests  and  to 
a.ssist  workers  and  communities  in  the  midst 
of  economic  transition.  The  Committees 
enjoy  broad  public  support  for  their  efforts. 
The  American  people  were  not  fooled  by  the 


.•\dministiations   empty   rheioiK.   Nor  were 
the  Washington  Post.  New  York  Times.  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Stin  Francisco  Examinei-.  Se- 
attle Times  or  USA  Today.  The  attached  edi- 
torials summarize  the  issue  before  you  Quite 
well.  We  commend  them  to  your  attention, 
and   we  encourage  your  support  for  strong 
and  effective  ancient  forest  legislation. 
Sincerely. 
Karin   P.   Sheldon,   the  Wilderness  Soci- 
ety;   Brock    Evans.    National    Audubon 
Society;  .Jim  Owens,  Western  Ancient 
Forest    Campaign;    Sharon    Newsome, 
National     Wildlife     Federation;     Kevin 
Kirchner.    Sierra    Club    Legal    Defense 
Fund;  David  Gardiner.  Sierra  Club. 

[From  the  Washmt'lon  Post.  May  18.  1992] 
Thk  Owi,  GOKS  'ro  Co.soKKSs 

.\  willing  administration  could  resolve  the 
Pacific  Northwest  logging  dispute  within  the 
fi'amework  of  the  EiKlangere<i  Species  Act. 
The  mes.sage  from  the  Bush  administration 
last  week  was  that  it  is  not  willing,  thinks 
the  act  is  extreme  and  can't  be  counted  upon 
to  enforce  it.  The  effect  was  to  toss  the  issue 
of  how  much  logging  to  permit  on  which 
tracts  back  to  Congress,  which  will  now  try 
to  legislate  a  solution  directly.  Congress 
isn't  famous  for  its  defense  of  natural  re- 
sources in  election  years,  either,  but  this 
time  around  there  seems  to  be  a  chance  that 
it  will  draw  up  a  decent  plan.  Someone 
should. 

The  Endangered  Species  Act  has  become  a 
kind  of  environmental  safety  net.  the  all- 
purpose,  bottom-line  statute  to  which  advo- 
cates turn  when  lesser  means  fail.  Here  it 
has  been  invoked  in  the  nam.e  of  the  north- 
ern spotted  owl.  That  has  led  to  the  usual 
ridicule;  what  kind  of  country  allows  an  en- 
tire industry  to  be  held  up  by  a  forlorn  bird? 
Hut  the  owl  IS  only  a  proxy  lor  its  old-gi'owth 
habitat,  a  priceless  and  disappearing  re- 
source. 

The  administration  and  industry  like  to 
say  that  the  choice  is  between  owls  and  jobs. 
That's  a  good  bumper  sticker,  but  it's  not 
the  fundamental  choice.  If  heavy  logging 
continues  on  the  public  lands,  in  not  too 
many  years  there  will  be  neither  owls  nor 
jobs;  the  resource  will  be  depleted.  Employ- 
ment in  the  timbering  Industry  in  the  North- 
west has  already  declined  in  recent  years. 
Automation,  export  patterns  and  the  shift  of 
the  industry  to  the  Southeast  have  all  had 
an  effect.  The  simple  decline  of  the  forest 
will  be  next.  Logging  has  meanwhile  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  employment  in  some  other 
industries— by  damaging  the  spawning 
grounds  on  which  the  salmon  fishery  used  to 
depend,  for  example.  Conservationists  say 
that  here  is  not  a  case  in  which  the  environ- 
ment can  be  saved  only  at  the  economy's  ex- 
pense; rather,  they  argue  that  in  the  long 
run  it  will  be  good  for  the  economy  and  envi- 
ronment alike  If  the  region  shifts  from  tim- 
bering toward  other  sources  of  employment. 

To  use  the  Endangered  Species  Act  to  en- 
force such  a  shift  is  to  do  it  obliquely.  The 
administration's  various  actions  last  week- 
one  required  step  forward,  two  symbolic 
steps  back— showed  how  much  slippage  there 
can  be  in  such  a  process.  First  the  adminis- 
tration published  a  'recovery  plan"  required 
by  law  to  save  the  spotted  owl  by  cutting 
back  sharply  on  logging  on  federal  lands 
within  its  habitat.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever. Interior  .Secretary  Manuel  Lujan  also 
released  a  "preservation  plan"  that  has  no 
standing  in  law  and  likely  wouldn't  save  the 
owl  in  the  long  run  but  which  the  adminis- 
tration prefers  because  it  would  cost  fewer 
Jobs.  In  effect  this  was  a  request  to  Congress 


to  weaken  the  Endangered  Species  Act  with- 
out quite  saying  so.  Meanwhile,  because  the 
owl  has  been  listed  as  endangered  under  the 
act,  a  presumption  existjs  against  further 
logging  on  federal  land  inside  its  habitat;  a 
special  administration  committee  voted  to 
permit  a  small  exception  to  that  rule. 

This  action  by  the  so-called  "God  squad  " 
will  be  taken  to  court;  every  administrative 
action  is  in  a  dispute  such  as  this.  The  House 
Interior  and  Agriculture  committees  would 
put  the  entire  process  to  rest  by  drawing  a 
map.  Each  is  working  on  a  bill  that  would 
say  where  logging  cant,  and  can  occur  in  the 
public  forests  and  at  what  rates.  The  Interior 
bill  is  currently  better;  if  it  or  som.ething 
like  it  can  be  passed,  fine.  If  only  a  weak  bill 
emerges,  it  ought  to  be  killed;  better  the 
current,  poorly  enforced  laws  and  the  stale- 
mate in  the  courts. 

[From  USA  Today.  May  18.  1992) 

Bi  KH  Pitches  Strike  Three  anh 

Environment  Loses 

.As  environmental  president.  George  Bush 
has  been  absolutely  magical— as  in.  "Now 
you  see  him.  now  you  don't  " 

His  latest  conjuring  trick  Trumpeting  the 
Clean  Air  Act  as  his  top  planet-friendly 
deed-  while  quietly  letting  40,000  large  utili- 
ties, oil  companies  and  factories  ignore,  in 
effect,  the  new  law 

The  act  says  companies  must  get  permis- 
sion before  exceeding  assigned  pollution  lim- 
its. 

That's  simple  and  sensible.  Even  Bush's 
top  environment  official  thought  so.  But 
Bush  now  rejects  that  argument. 

He  contends  that  requiring  hearings  and 
EPA  approval  for  minor  p<jllut!on  increases 
is  too  burdensome  to  business. 

It  certainly  is  not  easy. 

But  writing  the  rules  so  businesses  can 
simply  tell  regulators  they  will  pollute 
more— as  Bush  plans-would  deprive  oppo- 
nents of  a  chance  to  stop  them.  Flesult  dirti- 
er air. 

That's  hardly  the  act  of  the  environmental 
president  Busli  pledged  to  be.  Y'et  this  is  the 
third  time  in  a  month  that  Bush  has  put 
business  gripes  above  environmental  neces- 
sities. 

Last  week.  Bush  s  God  squad'  OK'd  cut- 
ting down  old-growth  forests  to  preserve  log- 
ging jobs  that  are  doomed  to  disappear  They 
can't  last  longer  than  the  forests  do.  and 
that  time  is  not  far  off. 

Days  earlier.  Bush  rejected  target  dates  for 
decreasing  pollution  thought  to  cause  global 
warming.  He  turned  next  month's  inter- 
national environmental  summit  into  little 
more  than  a  photo  op. 

Business.  3;  environment,  0. 

Economic  concerns  certainly  deserve 
prominent  consideration.  But  Bush  has  gone 
too  far.  If  he  doesn't  reconsider.  Congress 
should  do  the  job  for  him. 

Clean  air  must  be  a  reality,  not  just  a  po- 
litical illusion. 

[From  the  New  Y'ork  Times.  May  18.  1992] 
Mr.  b-csh's  PociTicAi.  Environment 

The  "Environment  President  "  now  seems 
mainly  interested  in  becoming  the  "Re- 
elected President.  '  Twice  In  one  week,  on 
the  issues  of  air  pollution  and  forests,  the 
Bush  Administration  has  handed  down  rul- 
ings that  sacrifice  long-term  environmental 
concerns  to  short-term  com.mercial  and  po- 
litical interests, 

.And  perversely,  :n  both  instances,  the  Ad- 
ministration, even  while  enraging  environ- 
mentalists, offers  false  prom.ises  to  the  inter- 
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ests  whose  fjivor  It.  wishes  to  curry  In  this 
election  year. 

The  mo.-it  recent  example  Is  la.st  week's  de- 
cision by  Vice  President  Quayle  and  the 
Council  on  Competltlvenes.s  to  allow  compa- 
nies to  Increase  pollution  emissions  without 
public  hearlHKS.  Mr.  Quayle  argued  that  pub- 
lic reviews  might  delay  changes  In  manufac- 
turing processes  to  Improve  efficiency  and 
competitiveness. 

Nevertheless,  the  ruling  is  an  empty  prom- 
ise. The  Clean  Air  Act— which  Mr.  Hush  hails 
as  his  major  envlronmentJil  achievement  - 
explicitly  reijulres  "public  comment  "  The 
ruling  Is  therefore  likely  to  invite  lawsuits 
that  could  deny  industry  the  flexibility  Mr 
Quayle  seeks  The  ruling  also  runs  counter 
to  some  state  regulations  re<iulrlng  public 
review,  Inviting  bltt«r  legal  battle. 

Finally,  it  embarrasses  the  administrator 
of  the  Knvlionmental  Protection  Agency. 
William  Reilly,  whose  plan  Uj  give  Industry 
some  leeway  within  the  spirit  of  the  law  was 
rejected 

it  was  not  one  of  Mr.  Rellly's  better  weeks. 
Just  as  he  was  losing  on  the  pollution  issue, 
a  Cabinet-level  committee  chaired  by  Inte- 
rior Secretary  Manuel  I.ujan  voted  to  over- 
ride both  Mr  Flellly  and  the  Kndangered 
Species  Act  and  permit  logging  on  1.700  acres 
of  Federal  land  in  Oregon  that  la  home  to  the 
threar.ened  northern  spotted  owl  The  1,700 
acres  don't  amount  to  much,  either  to  the 
owl  or  the  loggers  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, Mr.  IjUjan  also  announced  a  bioader 
"preservation  plan"  setting  aside  about  '2.8 
million  acres  for  the  spotted  owl  -  about  half 
the  acreage  mandated  by  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  and  the  courtj^.  Mr.  Lujaii  said 
his  plan  would  save  half  the  32,000  Jobs  that 
would  ot  heiwise  bo  lost. 

Again,  false  proml.ses.  both  to  the  owl  an<l 
the  loggers  Mr  I-ujan's  own  biologists  say 
the  owl  can't  survive  on  less  than  live  mil 
lion  acres.  Nor  will  all  that  many  jobs  be 
"saved"  by  cutting  the  owl's  habitat  In  half. 
There  will  be  a  short-run  saving.  But  loggers 
are  already  fighting  relentless  market 
forces.  Automation  anil  the  Industry's  shift 
to  the  Southeast  have  cost  more  Jobs  than 
the  owl. 

And  when  Mr.  liUjan's  vulnerable  acreage 
Is  gone,  more  logging  Jobs  will  also  dis 
appear.  Neither  do  his  calculations  Include 
the  Jobs  that  will  be  lost  In  other  Industries 
If  heavy  logging  continues -In  tourism,  for 
example,  and  salmon  fishing,  which  deptMids 
on  streams  undamaged  by  over  cutting 

There  are  two  bills  In  the  Mouse  that  would 
put  more  than  six  million  acres  off  limits  to 
logging.  That's  probably  enough  to  save  the 
owl.  fishing  and  tourism.  Both  bills  also  seek 
to  cushion  the  economic  hardship  In  local 
communities. 

Neither  bill  Is  perfect;  yet  both  seek  to 
ilemoiistrate  a  just  balance  between  eco- 
nomic nee<ls  ami  the  environment  Whether 
the  issue  is  clean  air  and  Jobs,  or  forests  and 
Jobs,  the  Bush  Administration  has  so  far  pro- 
duced an  unwl.se  balance. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  May  16,  1992} 

KNVIHdNViKNT    NoT  OlVINO  A  IIOOT 

The  Bush  .Xdiiiinlstiatlon  i:ould  not  have 
found  a  more  bizarre  way  to  prepare  for  the 
President's  trip  lo  the  Kaith  Summit  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  next  month. 

One  of  the  most  Important  questions  on 
the  agenda  of  the  U.N.  Conference  on  Envi 
ronment  and  Development  Is  how  to  stem 
the  destruction  of  plant  and  animal  spe<:les 
that  IS  being  committed  in  the  name  of  eco- 
nomic growth. 

So  how  did  the  Administration  spend 
Thursijav''  Trying  to  torpedo  a  decision  by  a 


panel  of  top  government  scientists  to  begin 
restoring  the  population  of  spotted  owls  that 
live  in  the  undent  forests  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Bush  was  already  under  fire  for  making  it 
clear  -as  a  condition  for  even  attending  the 
Rio  meeting— that  the  United  States  will 
make  up  Ita  own  mind  about  how  fust  and 
how  far  to  go  in  trying  to  ease  the  danger  of 
global  warming.  His  Administration's  reac- 
tion to  the  owl  decision  can  only  make  some 
countries  that  seek  to  go  further  in  acting 
against  the  so-called  greenhouse  effect  won- 
der why  they  bothered  to  make  any  conces- 
sions 

The  survival  of  pinnt  and  animal  species 
the  preservation  of  what  scientists  call  bio- 
diversity-goes beyond  wanting  to  protect 
cuddly  owls  with  round  faces  and  big,  dark 
eyes.  Scientists  calculate  that  half  of  the 
Earth's  remaining  species  live  in  tropical 
forests,  most  of  which  are  in  quite  poor  na- 
tions. They  also  know  that  the  forests  have 
in  the  past  served  as  breeding  grounds  for 
plants  whose  chemical  compounds  provided 
clues  to  wonder  drugs.  What  they  do  not 
know  is  how  many  more  wonder  drugs  may 
one  day  be  found  In  the  forest  and  which  dis- 
eases they  might  cure 

The  Earth  Summit  hopes,  among  other 
things,  to  produce  agreement-s  under  which 
poor  nations  will  stop  destroying  tropical 
forests  and  those  species  that  live  In  them 
In  general  the  poor  nations  ask  how  their 
people  are  to  survive  if  they  cannot  sell  the 
foresta'  valuable  hardwoods. 

The  Bush  Administration's  very  public  prc- 
Rio  lack  of  concern  for  an  endangered  spe- 
cies Is  hardly  an  answer  that  poor  nations 
will  respect. 

(From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  May  17. 

1992) 

If  Owi.s  U)sk,  Pkoi'I.k  Losk 

The  proposition  that  protecting  the  north- 
ern spotted  owl  means  .sacrificing  people  by 
eliminating  Jobs  In  the  timber  industry  Is  a 
false  formulation  of  the  issue.  Kllniinatlng 
the  threatened  owl  by  destroying  the  habitat 
of  the  2,000  or  so  remaining  pairs  hurtjj  far 
more  people— all  of  us- In  ways  we  can  only 
partly  assess.  The  owl  itself  is  an  "indicator 
species"  whose  disappearance  would  only 
hint  at  much  broader  Io.sses,  not  the  least  of 
which  are  the  old-growth  forest.s  themselves. 

The  dismissive  tone  of  Interior  Secretary 
Manuel  Lujan  ("Owls  die  every  day  "i  offers 
no  reassurance  that  key  figures  in  the  Bush 
administration  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  is 
involved  In  the  Kmlangered  Species  Act, 
which  they  would  like  to  gut.  A  cabinet-level 
committee— the  "God  squad"  -last  week 
granted  an  exemption  to  allow  logging  on  13 
tracts  of  federal  land  inhabited  by  the  owl  In 
Oregon.  And  the  administration  has  set  out 
alternative  plans  for  long-term  protection  of 
the  owl.  One  of  the  plans  Is  conceded  by  gov- 
ernment expert^!  to  mean  eventual  extinction 
of  the  bird,  for  the  sake  of  17.000  timber  Jobs. 

The  economic  benefit  in  cutting  down  the 
remaining  10  percent  of  the  country's  oM- 
growth  forests,  mainly  in  federal  ownership. 
Is  marginal,  at  best.  Much  of  the  wood  prod- 
uct Is  shipped  out  of  the  country  raw,  so 
Americans  don't  get  the  milling  jobs.  And 
when  the  majestic  trees  are  gone  from  pic- 
turesque areas  of  the  Northwest,  who  will 
want  live  there  or  spend  tourist  dollars 
therC 

The  prudent  course,  economically  as  well 
as  environmentally,  is  to  tamper  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  living  conditions  of  the 
spotted  owl,  whose  demise  would  not  be  the 
last,  in  a  grim  series.  The  Endangered  Species 


Act  is  a  protection  that  should  not  be  under- 
mined for  short-sighted  financial  gain.  With 
t.he  law  due  for  reauthorization.  Congress 
must  fight  off  the  administration's  at- 
tempted chain-saw  massacre. 

(From  the  Seattle  Times,  May  18.  1992) 
I.U.IAN  MiS.SKS  rHK  POIN'I'  OK  1  HK  SHHTKU 

Owi.  Dkhatk 

The  "(Jod  Squad's"  decision  to  allow  log- 
ging in  some  spotted  owl  habitats  in  Oregon 
betrays  the  long-term  public  interest  for  a 
fleeting  (Hjlitiial  benefit. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  admin- 
istrator Willijim  Reilly  and  Portland  busi- 
nessman Tom  Wal.sh  opposed  exem.pting  any 
land  from  Kn<langered  Species  Act  protec- 
tion; they  were  outvoted  by  five  Bush  admin- 
istration officials  on  the  s<iuad. 

At  best,  exempting  1.700  acres  of  federal 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  land  would 
postpone  the  loss  of  a  thousand  timber  jobs. 
How  long  those  Jobs  will  be  preserved  is  any- 
one's guess — automation  could  eliminate 
half  of  them  in  a  lew  years. 

Douglas  and  Coos  counties  in  Oregon, 
where  the  exemption  would  apply,  lost  tens 
of  thousands  of  Jobs  In  the  19808  due  to  auto- 
mation, changes  In  product  demand,  and  mill 
consolidations  by  timber  companies.  Those 
loices  have  always  controlled  the  destiny  of 
timber  towns  and  will  threaten  them  long 
after  spotted  owls  die  out. 

'Yet  Interior  Secretary  Manuel  LuJan  and 
the  God  Squad  are  willing  to  sidestep  envi- 
ronmental laws  for  Jobs  that  could  be  elimi- 
nated by  any  shift  in  the  market. 

In  addition  to  land  exempted  by  the  God 
Squad.  Lujan  proposes  waiving  protection 
for  habitat  on  the  Olympic  Peninsula,  the 
North  Cascades  and  part.s  of  the  Oregon 
Coast  Range.  He  suggests  capturing  the  owls 
In  those  forests  and  relocating  them  else- 
where. Sen.  Slade  Gorton,  always  eager  to 
play  loggers  off  against  owls,  will  be  Intro- 
ducing the  Lujan  scheme  in  the  Senate. 

Of  it-s  Impact,  Lujan  says,  "Owls  die  every 
day.  just  like  people,  but  this  gives  us  more 
than  a  50  percent  chance  the  owl  will  be  pre- 
served for  the  next  hundred  years."  His  cava- 
lier comments  show  he  still  doesn't  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  problem. 

The  owl  Is  important  because  it  Is  an  Indi- 
cator species.  Capturing  the  birds  and  put- 
ting them  into  national  parks  or  zoos  does 
not  change  the  fact  that  old-growth 
ecosystems  are  being  destroyed  by  decades  of 
overcuttlng.  The  owl's  decline  Is  only  a 
symptom  of  significant,  long-term  damages 
to  those  ecosystems. 

Only  a  turnabout  from  past  harvest  prac- 
tices can  prevent  further  degradation  of  for- 
est life  forms.  The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife's 
owl  recovery  plan,  which  Lujan  opposes,  for 
example,  would  set  aside  5.4  million  acres  of 
hai  vestable  federal  forest.  "Yet  even  this  plan 
assumes  a  reduction  in  owls  from  3.000  pairs 
to  2.300  pairs.  To  Fish  and  Wildlife  scientists, 
saving  a  specific  number  of  owls  is  less  Im- 
portant than  protecting  their  endangered 
habitat— which  is  precisely  why  Lujan's  plan 
to  airlift  owls  Is  utterly  pointless 

Ec:o8y8t.em  recovery  clearly  will  carry  an 
economic  cost,  and  communities  that  have 
been  sustained  by  huge  harvests  will  suffer 
most.  Lujan  and  the  Bush  administration 
would  serve  those  towns  better  by  funding 
worker  retraining  and  helping  local  econo 
mles  diversify.  Simply  giving  loggers  more 
trees  to  chop  now  won't  help  them  survive 
the  next,  decade 

Ml'  .ADAM.s  Thank  v^u.  Mi'  Presi- 
dent. 
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I  hope  tny  colleatjues  will  carefully 
iDnsiiUT  this  iPMfislation  when  Senator 
Lk.miy  and  I  introduce  it, 

I  yield  the  fluor. 

Mr  GORTON  addres.'^ed  the  Chaii'. 

The  ACTING  PRKSIDHNT  pi'o  tem- 
p(U'e.  The  Senaloi'  from  Washintrton 
[.Mr.  Gorton]  is  recot,'nized  foi-  up  to  10 
niinules. 

Mr.  GORTON.  xMr.  President.  I  am 
authorized  5  minutes  of  leader  time 
which  has  been  added  to  that. 

The  ACTING  PRKSIDP^NT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  may  proeeed. 

Mr  GORTON    I  thank  the  Chair 

I  The  remark.s  of  Mr  Crouton  pertain- 
in^:  to  the  introduction  of  S.  2762  are 
located  in  today's  Rkcokd  under 
■Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
.Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  ACTING  PRKSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recMj^^ni/.es  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President. 


THK  .WI'H  ANNIVKRSARY  OF  THE 
ARMKD  F0RCP:S  RADIO  AND  TEL- 
EVISION SERVICE 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  coriutiend  today  the  accom- 
plishments of  an  or>,'anization  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  which,  on  May 
26.  1992,  celebrates  .50  yeai's  of  continu- 
ous, dedicated  service  to  our  soldiers, 
siiilors,  airmen,  and  marines  stationed 
at  sea  and  in  foreitjn  lands,  the  Armed 
Forces  Itiidio  and  Television  Service. 

In  1941  on  new  Army  posts  under  con- 
struction in  remote  pla<'es  far  away 
from  recreation  available  to  Americans 
back  home,  innovative  GI  technicians 
began  building;  private,  unofficial  radio 
transmit  ters.  Their  i^oal  was  to  provide 
entertainment  to  their  fellow  service- 
men in  the  form  of  popular  records, 
amateur  comedy,  antl  drama.  These 
volunteer  radio  stations  led  in  Ma> 
1942  to  the  official  establishment  of  the 
Armed  Forties  Radio  Service  [AFRS]  in 
the  Morale  Services  Division  of  the 
War  Department. 

The  Arnied  P'cji'ccs  Riidio  Service 
[AFRS].  AF  Radio  we  called  it.  f,'ot  un- 
dei'way  in  Los  Anpreles  under  the  re- 
markable leadership  of  then  Maj.  Tom 
Lewis,  who  was  recruited  from  the  top 
ranks  of  national  radio  broadcasting 
and  advertisintj.  Major  Lewis  estab- 
lished an  unshakable  foundation  for 
AFRS  that  has  today  become  the  most 
far  fluuK  broadcastinHr  service  in  the 
world. 

As  Trent  Christman  notes  in  Brass 
Button  Broadcasters: 

Sylvester  Pat  Weaver,  who  later  became 
President  of  NBC  Television,  who  invented 
the  TV  .Special,  developed  the  Today  and  the 
Tonight  shows  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
geniuses  of  the  business,  arrived  at  AFRS  in 
1944.  He  said  many  years  later  that  "this  was 
the  zenith  of  American  radio  and  that  AF'RH 
programs  may  well  stiind  as  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  American  radio  broadcasting   " 

Our  military  broadcasters,  writers, 
announcei's,  disk  jockeys,  technicians. 


and  other  support  staff  followed  our 
troops  into  combat.  They  sometimes 
leapfrot^Kcd  fi'om  station  to  station.  At 
other  times  they  would  travel  by  mo- 
bile broadcast  vans.  Whatever  the 
means  of  transportation,  they  provided 
an  always  available  electronic  source 
o!  news,  information  and  entertain- 
ment to  our  fitrhlmt,''  men  and  women 
and  let  them  know  that  a  trrateful  tia- 
tion  was  l.iehind  them. 

At  the  heif,'ht  of  World  War  II.  Armed 
Forces  Radio  operated  more  than  300 
radio  stations  in  the  Pacific.  China- 
Hurma-India,  and  European  theateis. 
.AFRS  severely  diluted  the  poisonous 
propairanda  of  the  infamous  Tokyo 
Rose  a.nd  Axis  Sally.  Many  of  the  most 
notable  celebrities  of  World  War  II. 
Hifif^  Crosby.  Bob  Hope.  Jai;k  Benny, 
and  my  favorite,  Lucille  Ball,  amont? 
others,  gave  willingly  of  their  time  and 
talent  to  entertain  our  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, airmen  and  marines  through  the 
broadcast  facilities  of  AFRS.  Every 
American  who  has  served  in  uniform 
overseas  in  the  last  half  century  has 
touched  by  Armed  Forces  Radio. 

I  remember  on  a  snow  covered  Chiisl- 
mas  at  the  height  of  the  fury  of  the 
Jiattle  of  the  Bulge,  pausing  in  a  big 
cow  barn  in  Belgium  before  continuing 
the  attack,  hearing  a  small  radio  some- 
one had  plugged  in  to  an  Armed  Forces 
Radio  and  was  receiving  a  program  of 
Christinas  carols  that  brought  home- 
town cheer  to  all  of  us.  The  song  "I'm 
Dreaming  of  a  White  Christmas." 
which  we  had  in  spades,  was  playing, 
sung.  I  am  sure  of  course,  by  Bing  Cros- 
by. And  I  remember  the  first  sergeant 
was  constantly  singing  that  song  for 
the  next  6  weeks  until  his  comrades 
wei'e  ready  to  choke  him.  But  I  will 
never  forget  that  Christmas  AFRS  pro- 
gram, a  reminder  of  the  warmth  and 
love  of  home  that  kept  us  determined 
to  complete  the  job. 

It  must  be  noted  that  some  of  today's 
most  notable  celebrities  began  their 
careers  as  Armed  Forces  Radio  and 
Television  broadcasters:  George  Ken- 
nedy, Pat  Sajack,  Gary  Collins.  Ray 
Briem.  and  Adrian  Cronauer  of  "Good 
Morning.  Vietnam  "  fame. 

The  German  song  "Lili  Marlene" 
came  first  as  intended  morale  shatter- 
ing propaganda  to  make  the  soldiers 
long  for  loves  left  at  home.  But  our 
Armed  Forces  Radio  turned  it  into  an 
American  favorite,  a  morale  booster 
for  the  American  troops. 

I  remember  the  sergeant  major  woke 
me  from  sleep  early  one  morning  to 
tell  me  in  tears.  "Sir,  our  President  is 
dead."  He  had  heard  it  on  AF  Radio. 
And  I  remember  also  the  news  that 
Hitler  was  kaput  and  that  General  Ei- 
senhower was  laying  down  the  terms  of 
peace.  And  it  was  at  sea.  headed  from 
P^urope  for  deployment  to  the  Pacific, 
after  refitting  in  the  United  States, 
that  we  heard  on  AF  Radio  the  news  of 
the  atomic  bomb.  For  us  we  knew  that 
the  war  was  over.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 


I    have    a    sentimental    attachment    to 
AFRTS, 

Since  the  addition  of  television  m 
1953.  the  Armed  Forces  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Service.  AP'RTS.  has  served 
around  the  globe  on  land  and  sea  to 
bring  the  sights  and  sounds  of  home  to 
our  military  men  and  women  on  duty 
protecting  this  country's  national  in- 
leiests  in  peace  and  war, 

AFRTS  has  thrived  due  both  to  the 
unselfish  contributions  of  stars  and 
corporate  leadership  of  American  en- 
tertainment and  to  the  selfless  dedica- 
tion of  military  broadcasters,  often 
under  fire,  who  brought  news,  informa- 
tion, variety,  comedy,  and  drama  to 
front  line  troops. 

AFRTS  packed  up  its  transmitters, 
microphones,  rec  ords.  tapes  and  films 
to  accompany  American  forces  to 
Korea.  Vietnam,  and  to  Desert  Storm 
Today  AFRTS  provides  immediate  de- 
livery of  news  and  sports  events  via 
.satellite  from  all  major  U.S.  network 
sources  and  of  entertainment  and  vari- 
ety programs  by  expedited  mail  deliv- 
ery to  over  1.3  million  servicemen  and 
women  and  their  families  in  more  than 
120  countries  and  aboard  500  Navy  ships 
at  sea. 

Through  AFRTS.  no  remote,  lonely 
outpost  where  our  military  maintains 
a  presence  to  defend  democracy  and 
freedom,  is  without  a  word  from  home. 
No  military  deployment  of  our  active 
duty  forces  in  the  past  50  years  has 
been  without  the  welcome  support  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Radio  and  Television 
Service.  Navy  Chief  Journalist  Rich 
Yanku  opened  his  microphone  the 
morning  of  October  9.  1990.  and  bel- 
lowed "Goooood  Morning  Saudi  Ara- 
bia!" before  playing  the  recording 
"Rock  the  Casbah"  by  the  rock  group 
the  Clash. 

The  50th  anniversary  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Radio  and  Television  Service 
marks  a  significant  milestone  in  the 
life  of  an  important  Department  of  De- 
fense service  to  those  who  are  commit- 
ted to  defend  this  Nation  when,  where, 
and  as  needed.  To  the  m.en  and  women 
of  AFRTS  wherever  you  are  stationed 
around  the  world.  I  join  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  Broadcasters 
Association  in  paying  tribute  for  a  Job 
done  not  only  with  dedication  and  abil- 
ity, but  also  with  spirit  and  creativity. 
Thank  you  and  happy  50th. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  San- 
FOHD).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
want  to  join  my  colleague  from  North 
Carolina.  I  was  stationed  overseas  in 
the  Army  and  I  remember  in  1952  hear- 
ing Adlai  Stevenson's  acceptance 
speech  on  that  in  Germany.  It  was 
about  2  in  the  morning,  as  I  recall.  But 
the  Armed  Forces  network  really  has 
done  a  great  job  for  those  of  us  who 
had  the  honor  of  serving  in  our  Na- 
tion's uniform. 
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HKTIRKMKNT  OK   KIA      WILLIAM  J 
HVKON 

Mr  SIMON  Mr.  Prt-sulcnt .  I  risf 
today  to  pay  tribuu.'  to  P'athor  William 
Byron. 

Back  some  years  ajfo  when  I  was  in 
the  House.  I  had  the  chance  to  meet 
and  have  lunch  with  a  man  who  had 
written  ai-tnrles  in  magazines  and  had 
shown  unusual  leadership  on  several  is- 
sues, and  that  was  Father  Bill  Byron  I 
never  met  him  before,  though  I  knew  of 
him. 

When  he  left  the  presidency  of  Catho- 
lii-  University  he  came  to  Catholh'  Uni- 
viTsitv  of  America  and  the  Presidinn 
Officer  now  who  was  president  of  Duke 
University  can  appieciate  fhis  more 
than  I  can,  I  am  sure.  Father  Byron 
came  here  as  president  of  Catholic  Uni- 
versity and  has  done  a  remarkable  job. 
What  I  particularly  appn^ciate  Is 
that  in  addition  to  his  leadership  at 
Catholic  University  he  has  shown  the 
courajje  to  lead  on  a  number  of  issues. 
He.  for  many  years,  served  iis  chairman 
of  the  l)oard  of  Bread  tor  (he  World,  an 
ecumenical  tjroup  working'  on  foo(i  and 
population  pioblcms  around  the  world. 
He  h.is  writti'ti  for  the  Washington  F'ost 
and  for  other  orK'anizjitujns. 

He  has  provided  leadership,  for  t.-xam 
pie,  in  saying'  we  arc  KOin^  to  have  to. 
as  a  Nation,  invest  more  in  education 
and  do  more  sp«Hifioally  to  see  that 
people  have  an  opportunity  to  continue 
their  education  bevoiKi  hik'h  school.  His 
has  really  Itcen  a  leadership  role  And 
he  has  taken  advantage  of  the  pulpit  of 
Washm^rton.  DC.  to  inlTuence  not  Juat 
oni'  university,  a  threat,  universit.y  here. 
Catholic  University,  but  to  have  his 
fin^rerprints  on  many  thinNfs  hen?  in  the 
Nation. 

The  Nation  has  been  enriched  b,y  his 
presenct^  here  at  Catholi<-  Universit.y. 
He  will  be  retirinK'  shortly  as  president 
of  that  University  I  know  the  people 
at  Catholic  University  are  grateful  for 
his  leadership  there.  But  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  to  sa.y.  as  one  Memlier  of 
the  I'nited  States  Senate,  we  are  K'rate- 
ful  not  only  for  his  leadership  there  but 
for  the  leadership  he  has  provided  in  so 
many  other  areas.  I  am  sur(!  in  one  way 
or  another  that  lea<lership  will  con- 
tinue, and  the  Nation  needs  it 
Mr  President,  I  yield  the  Hocr. 
(Mr.  SIMON  assumed  the  chair.) 


THK   KF.TIRKMKNT  OF  THE 
RFA'FRKND  WILLLAM  J.   BYRON 

Mr  SAN  FORI).  Mr.  President,  the 
academic  community  is  about  to  lose 
one  of  its  finest  After  servint;  10  years 
as  the  president  of  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  America,  the  Reverend  William 
J   Byron  is  retiring,'. 

Before  beintj  elected  t.o  the  Senate.  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  serve  as  a  uni- 
versity president  It  is  a  rewardinK'  and 
fulfillinK  job  It  is  also  a  demanding,' 
and  challetikMnt;  job.  and  I  know  the 
strength    of    le.KJership    and    depth    of 


character  that  marked  the  Reverend 
William  J  Byron's  contribution  to 
Catholic  University. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Father 
Byron,  the  university  enjoyed  «reat 
prosperit.v  and  expansion.  State-of-the- 
art  facilities  were  built,  new  academic 
fields  were  brought  to  campus,  and  tra- 
ditional fields  were  jfiven  new  vit,'or  as 
the  school  souk'ht  to  live  up  to  Father 
Byron's  vision  of  "service  to  church 
and  Nation.  "  Durin>,'  this  tenure.  Fa- 
ther Byron  helpeii  to  triple  the  univer- 
sity's endowment,  enhancing'  the  finan- 
cial strength  of  the  institution  for 
.years  to  come.  He  also  founded  the 
lioard  of  regents,  which  increased  the 
participation  of  alumni  and  friends  of 
the  college  in  fundraising  and  public 
relations  efforts  In  addition.  Father 
B.yron  also  found  time  to  author  sev- 
eral signifii'ant  books  and  articles. 

Father  Byron's  work  h;is  not  gone 
unnoticed.  In  1986.  he  was  chosen  by  his 
p«'ers  as  one  of  the  "most  effective" 
college  presidents  in  the  United  States. 
On  two  occasions  Father  B.yron  re- 
ceived the  "President  and  the  Public" 
award  from  t.he  Council  for  Advance- 
ment and  Support  of  Kducat.ion.  and  in 
1988  Wastimuioniati  magazine  named 
him  Washingtonian  of  the  'Year.  As  a 
respected  representative  of  the  Catho- 
lic-, faith  in  America.  Father  Byron  was 
chosen  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  as  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Vatican  in  discussions 
over  Catholic  higher  education,  and 
with  the  help  of  other  university  lead- 
ers, he  helped  to  secure  an  official  rec- 
ognition of  the  unique  role  of  American 
Catholic  Colleges.  In  1991,  President 
Bush  appointed  Father  Bvr(jn  to  the 
board  of  the  Commission  on  National 
aiKl  Community  Service. 

Over  the  p;ust  10  years.  Father  Wil- 
liam .J.  Byron  has  had  a  vision  for 
Cathclic  University,  and  ho  has  worked 
tirelessly  to  lead  the  school  toward 
that  goal.  His  influence,  both  on  cam- 
pus and  off.  will  he  greatly  missed.  The 
contributions  he  has  made,  however, 
will  live  on  at  Catholic  Universit.y.  and 
the  students,  faculty,  and  friends  of  the 
college  will  reap  the  benefits  of  his 
dedicated  and  enlightened  leadership 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  HO'i'H  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRKSIDINC.  OFFICER  (Mr  SAN- 
FORD).  The  Senator  from  Delaware. 

I'HIVIl.KOK  OK   IHK  KI,(.«)U 

.Mr  ROTH  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous ( onsent  that  ,Jim  tJrover  have 
permi.ssion  to  be  on  the  Serial (>  iTfJor. 

The  PRFSIDINC.  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

(The  remarks  of  Mr,  Roth  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  2763  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Rkcokd  under  'State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  an<l  .loint 
Resolutions.") 

THK  KKIlKKAl,  KOI.K  IN  KAH 

Mr  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  throughout 
the  c(jld  war  American  taxpayers 
shouldered  the  burden  for  defense 
spending  in  order  to  defend  the  most 


critical  of  national  interests,  our  exist- 
ence as  a  nation  an<i  as  a  people.  Mean- 
while, foreign  countries  were  building 
economic  engines  that  have  enabled 
them  to  catch-up  and  in  some  cases 
surpass  our  countr.v  in  the  global  com- 
petition for  economic  well-being.  Now 
that  the  cold  war  is  over,  we  need  to 
shift  our  focus  from  rfiilitary  power  to 
economic  power  As  any  unemployt'd 
autoworker  will  tell  you.  America's 
compt»t.itiveness  in  the  global  market - 
pla<:e  is  as  critical  an  issue'  for  our  Na- 
tion's well-being  in  the  1990s  as  the 
strength  of  our  military  was  in  the 
1980's. 

Man.y  liberals  suggest  that  today's 
problem  is  a  lack  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment intervention  in  key  industries. 
Others  suggest  that  the  problem  is  pro- 
tectionist trade  polKnes  by  other  na- 
tions, and  that  we  ought  to  engage  in  a 
trade  war  in  order  to  win  l)ack  our 
markets.  Still  others  believe  that  the 
Government  knows  best  what  the  mar- 
ket, needs,  and  that  America  will  not 
regain  economic  strength  until  we  have 
a  national  industrial  policy  rivaling 
the  5-year  plan  that  failed  so  miserably 
in  the  Sovit>t,  Union. 

Over  the  past  '.i  months,  a  number  of 
committees  on  which  I  sit  have  had  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  this  issue,  and  a 
long  list  of  distinguished  witnesses  h;is 
made  recommendations  on  the  Federal 
Government's  role.  I  consistently 
asked  the  witnesses  what,  the  prolilem 
is.  Is  it  a  lack  of  funds':*  They  answer: 
No.  Is  there  something  wr(jng  with  our 
research,  do  we  lack  an  abilit.y  to 
come-up  with  new  ideas'?  .-Xgain.  they 
answer:  No.  They  said  that  America 
does  the  best  research  in  the  world,  but 
the  problem  is  that  our  competitors 
beat  us  in  getting  those  ideas  to  the 
marketplace.  For  exampki.  Dr  Erich 
Bloch.  the  former  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  cur- 
rently a  distinguished  fellow  at  the 
Council  on  Competitiveness,  testified 
last  week: 

(.'ompvtltor  iiatlon.s  .sutrecded,  not  by 
besting  us  in  basii.:  research,  tiul  by  focuslnK 
their  attention  on  technology  In  areas  of 
coininertlal  reli'vam  e  ami  K'ottitiK  to  market 
sooner  and  with  hi^cher  quality  products. 

Mr.  President,  if  our  country  is  going 
to  win  the  global  competition  for  eco- 
nomic- well-being,  we  must  regain  our 
ability  to  commercialize  technology— 
that  is.  our  ability  to  bring  high  qual- 
ity, affordable,  leading-edge  products 
to  the  marketplace  faster  than  our 
competitors. 

America  spends  more  than  any  other 
nation  on  research  and  development, 
and  when  corporate  and  Federal  ex- 
penditures are  added  together,  our 
s[)ending  dwarfs  all  of  our  competitors'. 
However,  our  Federal  expenditures 
make  little  clire<  t  cont ritiut ion  to  our 
ability  to  (ommerciali/.e  tei  hnology. 
In  fiscal  ye. II'  199:?.  we  may  sp<'nd  $76 
billion  of  the  taxpayer's  hard-earned 
dollars   on    Federal    research    projects. 


but   very   little  of  it  will   be  spent  on 
projects  that  help  our  economy 

Mr  President,  merely  throwing  more 
taxpayer  money  at  the  problem  will 
not  help.  I  am  concerned  by  recent  leg- 
islative initiatives,  including  one  being 
introduced  today  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, that  repeat  Congress' 
past  mistakes  in  dealing  with  competi- 
tiveness. History  has  shown  that  Gov- 
ernment investments  in  areas  where 
there  is  no  corporate  support  will  not 
help  American  businesses  compete 
Therefore,  legislation  that  sets  up  and 
funds  Federal  activities  which  are  dis- 
connected from  the  marketplace  is  a 
waste  of  iaxpa,yer  dollars.  Moreover. 
Federal  money  for  such  efforts  typi- 
cally ha.s  been  spent  on  piirochial.  rath- 
er than  national  interests. 

In  order  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  have  a  positive  impact  on  the  com- 
p<»titiveness  of  American  business,  a 
set  of  principles  that  must  be  applied. 
First,  the  results  must  be  meiisuied 
and  weighed  against  the  costs.  Second, 
no  additional  funds  are  needed.  In- 
stead, we  must  make  the  576  billion 
Federal  R&D  expenditure  more  rel- 
evant to  the  needs  of  our  economy. 
Third.  Federal  investments  must  not 
substitute  for  commercial  investments, 
they  must  encourage  private  sector  in- 
vestment. Fourth,  industry,  not  Gov- 
ernment must  identify  priorities  foi- 
action,  and  spending  of  Federal  money 
may  not  be  the  necessary  action. 

I  am  currently  drafting  legislation 
that  applies  these  principles  to  reori- 
ent a  portion  of  the  Federal  R&D  budg- 
et and  management  structure. 

The  PRF:SII)ING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Lkvin]  are 
recognized  to  speak  for  20  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Daschlk  and  Mr. 
Lkvin  pertaining  to  the  introduction  of 
S.  2764  are  located  in  today's  record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  real- 
ize that  the  special  orders  go  to  10:30 
and  with  a  vote  to  occur  at  10:30.  I 
came  to  the  Chamber  a  few  minutes 
after  nine  and  I  have  been  waiting  to 
speak  for  10  minutes  with  regard  to  our 
fine  friend  from  the  north,  Prime  Min- 
ister Mulroney.  I  have  not  yet  person- 
ally reached  the  majority  leader  and 
hesitate  to  propound  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  for  an  additional  10  min- 
utes, but  I  have  talked  to  some  of  the 
senior  staff.  I  am  going  to  do  that,  and 
I  have  not  done  that  before. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  minutes  to  speak  about  our 
neighbor.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  f<ir 
the  quorum  call  b(>  resc:inded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
renew  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  If  not.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  want  to  thank  the 
majorit.v  leader  and  I  will  shorten  my 
remarks.  I  appreciate  that  very  much. 
It  would  not  be  done  if  it  had  not  been 
a  long  session  in  here  this  morning 
where  we  were  all  courteous  and  ex- 
tended everybod.v's  else's  time.  I  hate 
to  do  that.  Let  me  get  to  the  point. 


UNITED  STATES-CANADA 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  want  to  welcome  our 
good  friend,  the  Right  Honorable  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada,  Brian  Mulroney. 
toda.y.  He  leaves  today.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  have  him  here  in  Washing- 
ton and  also  Canada's  First  Lady.  Mila. 
a  very  impressive  and  capable  woman. 
I  want  to  welcome  and  extend  sincere 
thanks  for  his  steady  leadership  over 
the  past  several  .years. 

Those  of  us  in  this  Chamber  know  of 
this  remarkable  man  through  his  out- 
standing leadership  of  his  country  and 
sti'cngthening  the  relationship  of  our 
two  countries  during  that  time.  This 
Prime  Minister  has  always  stood  fast 
against  political  posturing  and  stood 
firm  for  the  principle  of  free  trade  and 
free  markets  -all  to  the  benefit  of  his 
country. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  time  to  reflect  on 
the  relations  with  this  outstanding 
leader  and  the  importance  of  a  strong 
relationship  with  Canada,  our  neighbor 
to  the  north.  In  recent  times  there  had 
been  some  focus  on  only  the  difficulties 
as  we  negotiated  a  fair  trade  agree- 
ment, and  in  my  view,  far  too  little 
recognition  of  the  enduring  positive  as- 
pects of  this  remarkable  relationship. 

There  are  some  blessings  which  we  as 
a  nation  have  received  that  have  been 
so  constant,  so  reliable  that  we  rarely 
think  of  our  good  fortune  in  having  our 
friendship  with  Canada.  "One  measure 
of  friendship  consists  not  in  the  num- 
ber of  things  friends  can  discuss,  but  in 
the  number  of  things  they  need  no 
longer  mention."  Canada  is  certainly 
one  of  those. 

We  are  one  of  the  few  nations  of  the 
world  whose  citizens  really  do  not 
know  what  it  is  to  have  a  "border 
clash"  or  even  a  dispute.  Our  relation- 
ship with  our  trusted  northern  friend 
has  historically  been  so  solid  and  ami- 
able that  it  has  been  treated  virtually 
as  a  constant  of  nature.  The  beneficial 
effects  of  that  situation  have  not  been 
lost  on  historians. 

In  Winston  Churchill's  "History  of 
the   P^nglish  Speaking  Peoples"   he  of- 


fers this  reflection  on  the  significance 
of  the  War  of  1812:  "Henceforward  the 
world  was  to  see  a  3.000-mile  inter- 
national frontier  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  undefended  by  men 
<»•  guns  *  *  *." 

It  IS  understandable  that  Churchill 
might  have  been  envious  of  the  United 
States-Canada  relationship,  writing  as 
he  was  as  Euroj^e  was  engulfed  in  the 
flames  of  yet  another  international 
conflict,  the  likes  of  which  this  con- 
tinent has  never  seen. 

Mr.  President,  our  relationship  with 
Canada  has  been  far  more  cooperative 
than  simply  upholding  a  peace  We 
have  a  remarkable  freedom  of  travel 
between  our  two  countries,  and  an  ease 
of  exchange  of  currency  and  commerce 
with  them  that  Europ>e  is  still  now  at 
great  pains  to  achieve. 

I  also  believe  that  all  of  us  can  here 
remember  several  spectacular  exam- 
ples of  Canada's  good  will  and  friend- 
ship. There  was  a  time  here,  little  over 
a  decade  ago.  when  Canada's  Maple 
Leaf  Flag  was  flying  all  over  this  city 
and  every  other  in  the  United  States. 
For  when  Americans  were  taken  hos- 
tage in  Iran,  a  handful  of  Americans  es- 
cap(>d.  shielded  from  capture  at  great 
risk  by  the  Ambassador  and  staff  of  the 
Canadian  embassy  there.  Can  we  ever 
forget  that  feeling? 

Prime  Minister  Mulroney  gives  Cana- 
dians a  leader  who  understands  that 
Canada's  self-interest  is  not  served  by 
protectionist,  scapegoating  rhetoric, 
which  is  too  often  evidenced  in  our 
countries  and  our  political  parties 

In  this  day  and  age.  we  too  often  fail 
to  take  the  long  view,  the  way  that 
this  fine  leader  does.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister said  it  best  himself— "There  is 
anti-Americanism"  and,  I  would  add. 
scap>egoating  of  all  kinds- "But  it  is 
not  enough  to  elect  a  dogcatcher."  So 
we  see  that  good  policy  is  also  good 
politics,  and  the  career  of  this  remark- 
able leader  is  compelling  evidence  of 
that. 

I  myself  feel  a  special  kinship  with 
Canada,  which  started  when  a  Cana- 
dian named  Glen  Nielson  moved  to 
Cody,  WY,  in  1937  to  establish  the 
Husky  Oil  Co.  During  World  War  II,  re- 
fineries in  Cody  and  Riverton  produced 
combat  fuel  for  the  U.S.  Navy. 

After  the  war.  Glen  Nielson  carefully 
investigated  the  availability  of  heavy 
oils  in  western  Alberta  and  Saskatche- 
wan. In  the  late  1940's,  the  Riverton, 
WY  refinery  was  closed  and  moved 
north.  It  was  then  that  Husky  Oil  was 
established  in  Lloydminister.  where 
the  main  street  divides  western  Al- 
berta and  Saskatchewan. 

Glen  Nielson  looked  beyond  the  bor- 
der which  separates  our  countries  and 
resolved  himself  to  operate  Husky  Oil 
as  one  company,  undivided  by  our 
countries'  boundaries.  Husky  Oil  car- 
ried out  a  relationship  of  true  coopera- 
tion with  the  Canadians.  Glen  Nielson 
encouraged  the  Canadians,  through  im- 
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portiint  face-to-face  dialog,  to  begin 
the  trade  of  natural  gas  with  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

My  father.  Milward  L.  Simpson,  was 
one  of  Glen's  closest  friends.  Dad  was  a 
member  of  the  founding  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Husky  Oil.  I  learned  by  repeated 
example  from  my  father  about  the  im- 
portance of  strong  trade  relations  with 
our  North  American  friend. 

In  my  lifetime.  I  have  watched  this 
relationship  grow  ever  so  strongly  and 
become  tightly  interwoven  We  have 
become  each  others  best  customer 
the  largest  bilateral  trade  relationship 
in  the  world.  Since  1989.  this  relation- 
ship has  been  underpinned  by  the  free 
trade  agreement. 

We  entered  into  the  bilateral  ag.-ee- 
ment  on  the  grounds  of  mutual  advan- 
tage. In  the  words  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 
"You  cannot  be  friends  upon  an.v  other 
terms  than  upon  the  terms  of  equal- 
ity."  Rules  for  dispute  settlement  were 
carefully  crafted  to  ensure  the  integ- 
rity of  the  agreement  during  times  of 
extraordinary  challenge.  This  agree- 
ment's foundation  has  proven  itself  in 
the  midst  of  recent  disputes. 

Our  relationship  and  tolerance  for 
each  others  idiosyncrasies  much  re- 
sembles the  ups  and  downs  of  a  good 
marriage,  and  I've  had  one  for  38  years. 
We  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  union. 

We  must  concentrate,  however,  on 
preserving  the  sanctity  of  the  agree- 
ment by  not  continually  searching  for 
issues  of  recrimination.  We  must  hold 
true  to  the  mutual  trust  of  our  rela- 
tionship. 

Let's  take  a  brief  look  at  the  signifi- 
cance of  our  two-way  trade.  In  1991. 
Canada-United  States  trade  approached 
$200  billion.  Canada  has  higher  per  cap- 
ita purchases  from  the  United  States 
than  both  Japan  and  the  European 
Community  combined. 

Our  trade  relationship  creates  jobs. 
Nearly  2  million  jobs  in  each  country, 
in  manufacturing,  agriculture,  mining, 
and  service  sectors  rely  on  the  free 
trade  agreement.  In  the  United  States, 
the  export  of  motor  vehicles  and  parts 
to  Canada  supports  some  350.000  jobs. 
100.000  in  the  automotive  industry  and 
250.000  in  related  industries. 

Canada  bu.vs  more  American-made 
electronic  parts  than  any  other  coun- 
try. Its  purchase  of  computers  and  re- 
lated equipment  support  63,000  jobs  in 
the  U.S.  electronics  industry. 

The  U.S.  agricultural  industry  is  no 
exception.  Thousands  of  jobs,  from  pro- 
ducer to  retailer,  rely  on  the  Canadian 
market. 

I  am  optimistic  that  all  of  us  here 
today  want  to  strive  toward  a  global 
trade  policy  agenda  which  reflects  the 
concept  of  fairness  and  a  clear  rep- 
resentation of  the  facts. 

We  have  reached  a  significant  turn- 
ing point  in  how  .Americans  view  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  products.  The  new 
protectionist  rhetoric  calls  for  a  level 
playing  field  and  fairness.   This  illus- 


trates a  blatant   misrepresentation   of 
the  concept  of  free  trade. 

The  United  States  cannot  continue 
to  define  its  free  trade  agreements  in 
terms  of  outcomes  which  politically 
satisfy  specific  industry  organizations 
President  Bush  and  Prime  Minister 
Mulroney  know  and  openly  admit  that 
strong  dispute  settlement  rules  must 
be  established  and  adhered  to  in  order 
to  fend  off  the  alluring  and  seductive 
call  of  special  interest  groups. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  makes  any 
good  political  sense  to  separate  the 
U.S.  trade  policy  agenda  into  a  domes- 
tic agenda  and  a  separate  international 
agenda. 

We  live  in  an  increasingly  inter- 
dependent economic  world,  one  in 
which  our  ability  to  solve  our  own  do- 
mestic problems  relates  directly  to  our 
ability  to  resolve  global  problems  and 
deal  with  the  policies  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

At  the  same  time,  our  ability  to  In- 
fluence policies  directed  toward  any 
new  world  order  depend  heavily  on  how 
we  deal  with  our  own  domestic  eco- 
nomic situation. 

Our  export  business  has  grown  dra- 
matically in  the  last  5  years.  In  1985. 
American  firms  exported  $371  billion 
worth  of  goods  and  services.  By  the  end 
of  1990.  that  level  had  grown  to  $673  bil- 
lion. We  export  more  than  any  other 
counti'y  on  Earth,  and  we  import  more. 

It  is  time  that  our  countries  put  a 
halt  to  the  degenerating  aspects  of  our 
current  trade  relations  and  look  to- 
ward mutual  advancement 

We  can  agree  that  we  need  an  eco- 
nomic strategy  in  the  United  States 
which  will  confront  the  challenges  of 
international  trade  in  the  next  few 
years. 

We  must  strive  together  so  that  all 
Americans  and  Canadians,  not  only  a 
select  few.  prosper  from  United  States- 
Canadian  trade  relations. 

In  sum.  Mr.  President,  "your  friend 
is  the  man  who  knows  all  about  .vou, 
and  still  likes  you.  ' 

This  is  epitomized  by  this  fine  and 
courageous  leader  of  our  sister  nation 
on  this  planet  Through  thick  and  thin, 
good  and  bad.  tough  weather  and  calm. 
"Oh.  Canada,  you  bet."  and  we  are  very 
proud  to  be  your  ally,  your  friend,  tried 
and  true,  and  God  bless  this  fine  man. 
this  international  leader. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  1 
thank  my  colleague,  and  I  join  him  in 
welcoming  Canadian  Prime  Minister 
Brian  Mulroney  to  the  Capitol.  We  will 
be  later  in  the  day  having  a  meeting 
with  the  Prime  Minister.  We  have  had 
similar  meetings  before  with  a  group  of 
Senators  and  we  look  forward  to  wel- 
coming him  personally.  I  know  that 
several  Senators  will  attend  that  meet- 
ing and  look  forward  meeting  with  the 
Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Morning 
business  is  closed. 


the 
the 


SANCTION."^  .^G.MNST  THE 
GOVKRN.MENT  OF  SERBIA 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
imposition  of  sanctions  against 
Government  of  Serbia  is  long  overdue. 
We  would  not  be  here  were  it  not  for 
the  leadership  of  Chairman  PELL  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
ranking  Republican.  Senator  Jesse 
Hel.ms.  Minority  Leader  Bob  Dole,  and 
Senator  Alfonse,  D'Amato  of  New 
York. 

Yesterday  I  spoke  to  the  Senate 
about  the  markup  of  S.  1793  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  The  legisla- 
tion includes  sanctions  against  Serbian 
airlines.  Overnight,  literally,  the  State 
Department  got  religion  and  imposed 
air  sanctions  against  the  Serbian  Gov- 
ernment airline — JAT 

Mr.  President,  that  is  progress,  but  I 
regret  that  United  States  policy  to- 
ward the  former  Yugoslavia  has  been 
too  reactive  and  too  slow.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  this  morning.  S.  2743.  is  a  mod- 
est but  good  bill.  I  am  pleased  to  be  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  measure  to- 
gether with  the  Senators  I  just  men- 
tioned. However,  the  bill  is  not  as 
tough  as  what  was  originally  intro- 
duced as  S.  1793  by  Senator  D'Amato. 
and  it  is  much  moi-e  limited  than  the 
legislation  I  introduced  in  March— S. 
2376,  the  Former  Yugoslavia  Act. 

But  something  is  better  than  noth- 
ing. It  is  time  for  United  States  dip- 
lomats to  stop  equivocating  and  use 
every  diplomatic  tool  we  have  to  stop 
Serbia's  wanton  aggression.  Serbia 
crushed  Croatia  and  paid  absolutely  no 
price  for  its  aggression.  The  Serbian 
army  and  guerrilla  units  are  in  the 
process  of  destroying  Bosnia,  yet  only 
the  mildest  sanctions  have  been  im- 
posed. 

S.  2743  is  substantially  silent  on  the 
vital  topic  of  Kosova,  Mr.  President. 
Kosova  is  occupied  by  Serbian  Com- 
munist troops  and  is  ripe  for  the  pick- 
ing if  the  Serbian  Army  continues  its 
aggression  in  Bosnia  and  moves  south. 

I  understand  the  legal  issues  involved 
in  protecting  Kosova  against  Serbian 
incursion  and  aggression.  I  appreciate 
that  diplomats  rarely  use  direct,  blunt 
terms.  But  let  me  be  very  straight- 
forward. Mr.  President,  unless  SerbiAii 
Government  forces  are  stopped,  aggres- 
sion against  the  people  of  Kosova  could 
make  what  has  happened  in  Croatia 
and  Bosnia  look  like  a  Sunday  school 
picnic. 

Enough  is  enough.  S.  2743  deserves  to 
be  enacted  and  signed.  It  is  a  good  first 
step.  The  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, and  especially  the  P^uropean  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  which  I  serve, 
should  hold  hearings  to  find  additional 
policy  options.  The  State  Department 
should     consult    closely     with     us     to 


.strengthen    effective    aotion."- 
the  Serbian  Government. 

lUit  what  America  and  the  civilized 
world  need  more  than  anything  el.se  are 
nii'chani.sms  to  deal  with  what  might 
Ijt-  (  allfii  the  "new  world  (ii.sin'der."  as 
.iK'gressive  -often  Commumst  -forces 
ti'v  to  suppress  freedom  and  self-detei'- 
minati(3n  by  cruel  force.  I  am  not  sut,'- 
gesting  that  the  United  States  send  in 
the  Marines.  Other  effective  actions 
can  be  taken. 

Today'.s  legislation  is  a  beginning. 
Mr.  President.  I  look  forward  to  con- 
tinuing an  active  role  to  help  demo- 
ciatic  forces  in  Serbia  against  the 
Communist  elite  ius  well  as  imposing 
effective  sanctions  against  the  same 
Communist  government. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 
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YUGOSLAVIA  SANCTIONS  ACT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
consider  the  Yugoslavia  Sanctions  Act 
of  1992,  This  legislation  is  based  in  part 
on  let,'islaMon  introduced  last  fall  by 
Senator  D'.Amato  and  cosponsored  by 
24  other  Senators  including  Senators 
Dolk.  Gi.knn.  Hki.ms.  Goke.  Nicki.k.s. 
Prk.sslkk.  RiKr.i.K.  and  my.self.  The 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  held 
hearings  on  that  bill  in  October,  but 
did  not  move  on  the  legislation  at  that 
time  because  of  the  ongoing  Vance 
mission  and  because  of  uncertainty 
about  whether  the  legislation  com- 
niiinded  a  majority  of  the  committee. 

Circumstances  sinci;  last  fall  have 
changed  dramatically,  adding  a  new  ur- 
gency to  take  decisive  action  on  Yugo- 
slavia. The  bill  before  us  today.  S.  2731. 
was  reported  favorably  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  yesterday  by  a 
vote  of  19  0.  It  does  not  include  com- 
prehensive trade  sanctions  (jiily  be- 
cause if  such  sanctions  originate  in  the 
Senate,  it  might  raise  procedural  con- 
eerns  in  the  House  and  thus  innx^de 
pa.s.sage  of  this  bill.  I  hope,  however, 
that  the  House  will  consider  a  version 
of  this  bill  that  does  include  trade 
sanctions. 

In  the  p;ist  months.  Slovenia.  Cro- 
atia, and  Bosnia-Hercegovina  have 
been  recognized  by  the  United  States 
and  mu<'h  of  the  international  commu- 
nity. Serbia  and  Montenegro  have  con- 
stituted themselves  as  the  new  Yugo- 
slavia, and  the  old  Yugoslavia  is  dis- 
solved. The  Vance  mission  has  pro- 
duced a  cease-fire  in  the  war  between 
Serbia  and  Croatia. 

The  bad  news,  however,  is  the  situa- 
tion in  Bosnia-Hercegovina.  Following 
the  February  29  vote  by  the  people  of 
Hosnia-Hercegovina  for  independence. 
Serl)ia  launched  an  unprovoked  war  of 
at,'gression.  Serbia's  goal  is  the  annex- 
ation of  some  70  percent  of  Bosnia's 
territory.  The  war  is  being  carried  out 
with  savagery  not  seen  in  p]urope  since 
World  War  II.  Frankly,  I  am  sickened 
by  the  television  images  of  the  shelling 
of  Sarajevo  and  the  killing  of  thou- 
sands of  innocent  civilians. 


I  would  like  to  point  out.  however, 
that  our  quarrel  is  not  with  the  people 
of  .Serbia,  but  with  its  government,  led 
by  Slobodan  Milosevic,  and  its  cruel 
and  aggressive  military.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Milosevic's  despotic  policies,  are  un- 
dermining the  well-being  of  the  Ser- 
bian people  as  well  as  the  citizens  of 
the  neighboring  independent  countries. 

The  leaders  of  Serbia  and  its 
Montonegran  partner  in  the  new  Yugo- 
slavia must  be  stopped.  The  new  Yugo- 
slavia must  understand  that  it  cannot 
have  normal  political  or  economic  rela- 
tions with  the  rest  of  the  world  if  it 
wages  war  against  its  neighbors.  It 
must  understand  that  the  world  will 
never  accept  changes  m  borders 
brought  about  by  force  of  arms. 

I  find  it  disturbing  that  the  United 
Stales  response  and  the  international 
response  to  Yugoslavia's  war  against 
Bosnia,  a  sovereign  state  whose  inde- 
pendence we  recognize,  has  been  so 
weak.  While  it  is  true  that  Bosnia,  un- 
like Kuwait,  has  no  oil,  it  is  also  true 
that  Bosnia,  unlike  Kuwait,  has  a 
democratically  elected  government.  If 
we  are  only  prepared  to  defend  victims 
of  aggression  when  they  are  rich  in 
natural  resources,  we  are  setting  a 
poor  example  for  a  new  world  order. 

Prompted  by  the  committee's  action 
yesterday,  the  administration  an- 
nounced that  it  was  terminating  the 
landing  rights  of  JAT.  the  Yugoslav 
airline.  This  decision,  far  too  long  in 
the  making,  will  finally  send  a  signal 
to  the  new  Yugoslav  Government  that 
its  actions  are  unacceptable. 

1  believe  the  world  community 
should  impose  Iraq-like  sanctions 
against  the  new  Yugoslavia.  This  bill 
would  move  the  United  States  toward 
that  goal. 


THE  YUGOSLAVIA  SANCTIONS  ACT 
OF  1992 

A  MESSAGK  Tf>  MILOSEVIC 

Mr.  D'AMATO,  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  the  Senate  for 
its  action  on  S.  2743.  the  Yugoslavia 
Sanctions  Act  of  1992.  The  committee 
additions  to  the  bill  I  offered  in  Octo- 
ber 1991  have  brought  this  bill  to  fru- 
ition. I  am  very  pleased  with  it  and  I 
congratulate  the  committee  for  all  of 
its  work. 

Today.  Congress  draws  the  line.  We 
are  saying  to  the  Butcher  of  the  Bal- 
kans. Milosevic,  we  have  had  enough. 
we  will  no  longer  allow  you  to  kill  and 
maim  thousands  of  innocent  people,  all 
in  the  name  of  Serbian  nationalist  ex- 
pansionism. 

After  more  than  10.000  casualties, 
nearly  1,000.000  displaced  persons,  the 
former  Yugoslavia  has  been  laid  bar- 
ren. Cities  have  been  leveled,  historic 
buildings  have  been  destroyed,  and  the 
landscape  that  was  Yugoslavia  is  now 
filled  with  the  stench  of  death— all  this 
at  the  hands  of  Slobodan  Milosevic. 

Until  the  President  certifies  to  Con- 
gress that  Yugoslavia  has  ended  its  war 


of  aggression  by  the  Yugoslav  Army 
and  Its  proxies  as  well  as  its  occupa- 
tion of  the  sovereign  territory  of  Cro- 
atia and  Bosnia,  this  bill  will  send  a 
clear  message  to  Milosevic  that  we 
have  had  enough. 

When  implemented,  'he  Yugoslavia 
Sanctions  .\ct  of  1992  will  end  all  sales, 
credits,  guarantees,  and  grants  of  in- 
surance to  Yugoslavia,  It  will  end  sales 
or  donations  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  and  Development  and  .Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  All  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration financing  programs  for  export 
sales  of  nonfood  commodities  to  Yugo- 
slavia will  also  stop,  as  will  financing 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Execu- 
tive directors  at  international  financ- 
ing organizations  will  be  instructed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  vote 
against  any  loans  for  Yugoslavia.  Fi- 
nally, all  air  travel  between  the  United 
States  and  Yugoslavia  will  end 

Recommendations  are  also  being 
made  that  the  United  States  abstain 
from  extending  diplomatic  recognition 
to  the  so-called  new  Yugoslavia:  that 
the  President  pursue  multilateral  sanc- 
tions such  as  an  oil  embargo  against 
Yugoslavia;  and  that  the  President 
should  take  steps  to  provide  adequate 
humanitarian  assistance  to  the  needy 
people  of  liosnia-Hercegovina. 

Serbia's  treatment  of  Kosova's  2  mil- 
lion Albanians  is  also  addressed  in  this 
bill.  Kosova's  Albanians,  still  deprived 
of  their  independence,  have  been  sub- 
jected to  arbitrary  shootings,  summary 
arrests,  and  administrative  detention 
without  charge,  forced  job  loss,  and  nu- 
merous other  obscene  violations  of 
their  human  rights.  The  Albanians  of 
Yugoslavia  certainly  deserve  better. 

The  Croatians  and  Bosnians  also  de- 
serve better.  Long  subjugated  by  the 
Serbian  junta,  these  brave  people  have 
fought  and  won  the  right  to  live  their 
lives  free  of  Serbian  control.  They 
should  now  be  allowed  to  build  their 
own  nations.  Unfortunately.  Serbia 
continues   to   refuse   to  recognize   this 

fact. 

The  only  solution  for  peace  in  the 
Balkans  is  for  Serbia  to  pull  back  its 
forces  and  end  its  war  of  annihilation 
once  and  for  all.  Serbia  must  stop  its 
aggression  against  Croatia.  Bosnia,  and 
Slovenia,  and  allow  Kosova  to  go  free. 
Only  then  will  there  be  true  peace  in 
the  Balkans. 

I  wish  to  offer  my  sincere  thanks  to 
my  colleagues  for  their  tireless  work. 
Senators  Dole.  Glen.n.  Pell.  Gore, 
NicKLES.  and  Pressler.  as  well  as  the 
other  cosponsors  of  this  important  bill, 
helped  guide  it  through  the  Senate. 

Passage  of  this  bill  sends  a  mes.sage 
of  hope  to  the  people  of  the  Balkans, 
that  we  in  the  Senate  will  not  sit  by 
idly  while  Slobodan  Milosevic  pursues 
a  path  of  annhiliation  and  death.  These 
brave  people  must  know  that  we  are  in- 
deed with  them.  The  war  must  end 
now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  S.  1793  be  printed 
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following'   my   statement.    Thank   you. 
Mr.  f're.sulent 

There  hoint?  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rt;cOKi>.  as 
follows. 

.s  1793 
SECTION  1  siioui  rm.E. 

ThI.s  act  in.iy  be  <itP(l  as  "The  Yutroslavla 
Sanctions  Act  of  19!f2 " 
.SEC.  2.  FINDINGH. 

The  ConKres.s  I'inils; 

(li  Yutfoslavl.i,  a  state  In  existence  since 
December  1.  I'Jia,  Is  diasolveiJ; 

(2)  aiovoDla.  Croatia.  aiiil  Bosnlii- 
HerceKOVlna  have  voted  In  deniocraMc  elec- 
tions to  be  Imtepenileiit  nations  .in<l  have 
achieved  International  recognition. 

(3)  Macedonia  has  voted  In  democratic 
elections  to  be  an  imlependent  nation,  but 
has  not  achieved  International  recognition 
pending  resolution  of  objections  raised  by 
Greece; 

|4)  Serbia  and  MontencKro  have  con- 
stituted themselves  as  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Yugoslavia,  a  state  which  has  not 
achieved  International  recognition,  and 
which  is  not  the  successor  state  to  the  dis- 
solved Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yuk'o- 
slavia: 

(5)  The  newly  constituted  state  of  Yugo- 
slavia Is  engaged  in  a  war  of  aKgression 
ajcain.st  Bosnia-HerceKovina; 

(6)  ActUiK  through  (jovcrnment  controlled 
militias,  piiranillltiirv  groups,  and  the  Yugo- 
slav   Federal    Army,    the    newly    constituted 
state  of  Yugoslavia  is   IcililnK  thou.sands  of 
residents   of  RosnIa-HerceKovlna.   i.s  drivintf 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  residents  of  Bosnia 
Hercegovina  from  their  homes,  is  destroying 
the      cities      and       villages      of      Bosnia 
Her>eKovlna.   Including  such  culturally  and 
hlstorhally    Important    places    as    Sarajevo 
and  Mostar,  and  Is  interfering  with  humanl 
tarian  relief  eftort-s  In  Bosnia  HoneKOVlna; 

(7)  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  prior  to  form 
Ing  the  new  sr.atJ!  of  Yugoslavia,  had  t'tigaged 
in  a  war  of  agKresslon  .i^'alnst  Croatia,  and 
the  new  stale  of  Yugoslavia,  acting  through 
government  controlled  militias  an<l  ptira- 
inilltiiry  groups,  continues  to  occupy  Ille- 
gally territory  of  the  .sovereign  nation  of 
Croatia: 

(8)  Two  million  Albanians  In  the  province 
of  Kosova  have  been  denied  many  basic 
human  right.s,  are  subject  to  Serbian  Im- 
posed martial  law,  have  been  denleil  Illegally 
their  right  to  .self  government,  and  have 
been  subje<  I  to  violence  and  killings  by  the 
Serbian  authorities;  and 

(9)  The  International  boundaries  twtween 
the  Independent  countries  of  the  former 
Yugoslavia  are  the  same  as  the  internal  bor- 
ders among  the  constituent  republics  of  the 
formor  Yugoslavia  as  specified  In  the  1974 
Yugoslav  Federal  Constitution  (except  with 
regard  to  the  liorder  between  Serbia  and 
Montenegro)  and  <  annot  be  alt.ered  without 
the  consfiit  of  all  countries  concerned. 

SEC.  3.  IlKFINITIONS. 

As  u.sed  hereinafter  In  this  act: 

(a)  "Yugoslavia'  shall  mean  the  Federa- 
tion of  Montenegro  and  Serbia  constituted 
on  April  27.  1992.  a  state  that  has  not  been 
granted  international  recognition  and  that  Is 
not  the  successor  to  the  former  Yugoslavia; 
and 

(bi  "Former  Yugoslavia"  shall  mean  the 
state  established  on  December  1,  1918,  and 
last  formally  Itnown  as  the  Socialist  Federal 
Rrpul'lli    111  V>l^;l.^lav■l.l 

sf.c  4  R»;sTm(  TioN  on  .assistance  to  yl'(;o 

SI.AVIA. 

(a)  RK.srHicTioN  on  Assistanck.— Unless 
the  conditions  of  .section  7(a)  are  certified  by 


the  President  to  have  been  met,  no  United 
Slates  assistance  (including  funds  appro- 
priated l)efore  the  date  or  enactment  of  this 
Act)  may  be  furnished  to  Yugoslavia. 

(b)  Dkkinition.  For  the  purpose.s  of  this 
section,  the  term  "United  States  assistance" 
means  assistance  of  any  kind  that  is  pro- 
vided by  grant,  loan,  lea.se,  credit,  guaranty. 
or  insurance,  or  by  any  other  means,  by  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  any  foreign  country, 
including  — 

(1)  assistance  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Ai^t  of  1961  (including  programs  un<ler  title 
IV  of  chapter  2  ol  part  I  of  such  Actl; 

(2)  sales,  credlt.s,  and  guaranties  under  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act; 

(3i  .sales  under  title  I  or  III  and  donations 
under  title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment anil  Assistance  Act  of  1954  of 
nonfood  commodities; 

(4)  other  financing  programs  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  export  sales  of 
nonfood  commodities;  and 

(5)  financing  under  the  F.xport- Import 
Banlc  Act  of  1945. 

SEC.  5.  SUSPENSION  OF  .MfL TINATIONAl-  ASSIST 
ANCE. 

Unless  the  conditions  of  Section  7(a)  are 
certified  by  the  President  to  have  been  met, 
the  Sei-retary  of  the  Treasury  shall  Instruct 
the  United  States  executive  directois  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  the  Inter 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment, thfi  Kuropean  Banli  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  and  the  International 
Development  Association  to  vote  against 
any  loan  or  other  utilization  of  the  funds  of 
their  respective  Institutions  to  Yugoslavia. 
SEC.  S.  SI  HPENSION  OK  AIK  TRAVEL. 

(a)  In  CJk.nkhai,.  Unless  the  conditions  of 
section  7(a)  are  certified  by  the  President  to 
have  been  met  — 

(1)  the  President  shall  ciirect  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  revoke  the  right  of  any 
air  carrier  designated  by  the  Government  of 
the  former  Yugoslavia  under  the  air  Irans- 
p<Mtation  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  former  Yugoslavia  to  provide 
service  to  Yugoslavia. 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  terminate 
so  much  of  that  agreement  as  relates  to 
Yugoslavia  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  that  agrnemi-nt; 

(3)  upon  termination  of  those  provisions, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  pro- 
hibit any  aircraft  of  a  foreign  air  carrier 
owned,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  Yugoslavia 
from  engaging  in  air  transportation  with  re- 
spect to  the  United  Stiites;  and 

(4»  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
provide  for  such  exceptions  from  the  prohibi- 
tion contained  In  paragraph  (3)  as  the  Sec- 
retary considers  necessary  to  provide  for 
emergencies  In  which  the  safety  of  an  air 
craft  or  its  crew  or  pas.sengers  is  threatened. 

(b)  DKKINITION.  For  purposes  of  this  sec 
lion,  the  terms  "aircraft",  "air  transpor 
tatlon",  and  "foreign  air  carrier"  have 
meanings  given  those  terms  in  section  101  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C 
1301). 

SEC.  7.  CONDITIONS. 

(a)  The  conilitions  referred  to  in  sections  4. 
5.  and  6  of  this  act  are 

(1)  that  Yugoslavia  is  not  waging  a  war  of 
military  aggression  against  any  other  coun- 
try; 

(2)  that  Yugoslavia  is  not  supporting  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  any  military  unit,  mili- 
tia, or  paramilitary  organization  in  any 
other  country; 

(3)  that  Yugoslavia  is  not  occupying  any 
territory  of  another  country  and  is  not  as- 


sisting forces  occupying  the  territory  of  an- 
other country, 

i4)  that  Yugoslavia  recognizes  as  inter- 
national borders  the  borders  ol  Croatia. 
Bosnla-Hercegovina,  and  Macedonia  as  speci- 
fied In  the  1974  Yugoslav  Federal  Constltu- 
tiun  and  as  existed  on  December  31.  1984. 

(5)  that  Yugoslavia  or  forces  loyal  to  or 
controlled  by  Yugoslavia  are  not  interfering 
with  United  Nations  peacelteeping  oper- 
ations or  with  International  observer  mis- 
sions or  with  humaniuirian  relief  efforts:  and 

(6»  that  Yugoslavia  Is  not  engaged  in  a  pat- 
tern of  systematic  violations  of  human 
lights  within  Its  borders. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  the  conditions  of  subsection  (a)  have 
been  met,  he  shall  so  certify  In  writing  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate. 
SEC.  8.  POLICY  ON  SUCCESSION. 

The  Independent  countries  of  the  former 
Yugoslavia  shall  be  severally  and  collec- 
tively the  heirs  to  the  a.ssets  and  liabilities 
of  the  former  Yugoslavia.  Treaties  and  other 
international  agreements  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  former  Yugoslavia  shall  be 
deemed  appliiable  to  the  indeixmdent  coun- 
tries of  the  former  Yugoslavia,  except  where 
the  President  d<>tci-miru's  otherwise. 
SEC.  9.  POLICY  ON  ri-:<'o<;nition. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  not  recognize  Yugoslavia 
until  it  has  met  the  londillons  in  Section  6, 
and  that  the  Preslilent  should  enU;r  Into  ne 
gotiations  wltli  ttie  indept-ndent  countries  of 
the  former  Yugoslavia  to  insure  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  diplomatic  properly  in 
the  Unit,ed  Slates  among  all  the  successor 
states. 
SEC.  to.  MULTII.ATEHAI,  SANCTIONS. 

The  Congress  urges  the  President  to  nego- 
tiate comprehensive  multilateral  sanctions 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  nf  Chapter  7  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  hk  ludlng  an 
embargo  on  the  shipment  of  oil,  against 
Yugoslavia  as  long  as  Yugoslavia  is  supjwrt 
ing  acts  of  military  aggression  against 
Bosnia- Hercegovina  The  Congress  further 
urges  the  President  to  oppose  Yugoslavia's 
aggression  In  all  appropriate  international 
fora. 

SEC.    II.  SANCTIONS  ON  OTHER  COUNTRIES  OK 
THE  KOHMEK  YU<;OSlJ\VIA. 

The  President,  sh.ill  apply  'lie  sanctions 
contained  In  Sections  4,  5,  and  6  to  any  other 
Independent  country  of  the  former  Yugo 
slavia  which  he  determines  is  engaged,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  military  aggression 
against  a  neighbor  for  the  purpose  of  chang- 
ing its  boundaries. 
SEC.  12.  HlfMANITARIAN  ASSI.STANCE. 

It  Is  the  .-erise  o!  !  lie  Congress  that  the 
President  should  take  steps  so  that  adequate 
humanitarian  assistjim  e  readies  needy  peo- 
ple in  Bosnia-Hen  etrovina 


IRRESPONSIBLK  CONGRKSS?  HERK 
IS  TODAY'S  BOXSCORK 

Mr.  HKLMS.  Mr  President,  the  Fed- 
eral debt  run  up  b.v  the  U.S.  Conj^reas 
stood  at  $;t,920,4,%..VM,!»27  22.  a.s  of  the 
close  of  busine.ss  on  Tucsdav.  May  19. 
1992 

As  ativiiniU'  t.miili.ir  with  I  he  U.S. 
Constitution  knows,  no  President  can 
spend  a  dime  that  has  not  first  been 
authorized  .ind  .ippropnated  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 


Dunrik'  the  past  fisral  year,  it  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  $286,022,000,000 
just  to  pay  the  intere.st  on  spending  ap- 
proved by  Congress -over  and  above 
what  the  Federal  Government  col- 
lected in  taxes  and  other  income.  Aver- 
ai?ed  out.  this  amounts  to  $5..S  billion 
every  week,  or  $785  million  every  day 

On  a  per  capita  hasi.s,  every  man, 
woriian  and  child  owes  $l,'j.26;5.0& 
thanks  to  the  bii,'  .spenders  in  Cont,'re,SK 
for  the  past  half  century.  Payini,'  the 
interest  on  this  massive  debt,  averaged 
out,  amounts  to  $1,127.8.5  per  year  for 
each  man.  woman,  and  child  in  Amer- 
ica—or. to  look  at  it  another  way.  for 
each  family  of  four,  the  tab-  to  pay  the 
intere.st  alone  comes  to  $4,511.10  per 
year 

What  would  America  be  like  today  if 
there  had  been  a  Contrress  thai  had  the 
courage  and  the  integrity  to  operate  on 
a  balanced  budget.' 


FATHER  BYRON'S  RETIREMENT 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  reco^'ni/.e  the  retirement  of 
Father  William  J.  Byron.  S.J.,  from  his 
post  a.s  president  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versit,y  of  America  Father  Byron  made 
many  outstandintr  and  memorable  con- 
tributions to  his  church,  his  school  and 
his  country.  As  a  graduate  of  Catholic 
University.  I  take  special  pride  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  accomplishments  of 
P'ather  Byron. 

Father  Byron's  passion  for  learning 
as  a  student  paved  the  way  for  his  en- 
thusiasm as  a  teacher  and  an  adminis- 
trator. A  native  of  Philadelphia.  Fa- 
ther Byron  attended  St.  .Joseplis  Col- 
lege before  joining'  the  .Jesuit  Order  in 
19.50.  He  then  earned  degrees  in  philoso- 
phy and  economic;s  from  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity, two  theology  de^'rees  from 
Woodstock,  a  doctorate  in  economics 
from  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  a 
certificate  from  the  Institute  of  Edu- 
cational Management  at  Harvard.  Fa- 
ther Byron  has  al.so  written  four  books 
and  several  articles  on  education,  so- 
cial, ethics  and  economic  issues. 

As  a  renaissance  man.  Father  Byron 
understands  the  need  for  education  of 
many  kinds.  During  his  10  years  at 
Catholic  University,  Father  Byron  has 
raised  the  money  for  and  overseen  the 
construction  and  running  of  new  facili- 
ties for  diverse  programs  studying  ev- 
erything from  law  and  music  to  science 
and  architecture  In  addition.  Father 
Byron  has  helped  students  outside  the 
classroom  by  building  new  athletic  fa- 
cilities and  a  new  set  of  residence  halls 
that  will  house  600  students. 

P'ather  Byron  is  legendary  not  only 
at  Catholic  but  well  beyond  for  his 
hard  work  and  great  concern  for  stu- 
dents and  education  He  has  received 
dozens  of  awards  and  honors  including 
being  chosen  as  one  of  the  "most  effec- 
tive" U.S.  college  presidents  in  a  sur- 
vey of  peers.  Father  Byron  is  so  re- 
spected by  the  Catholic  Church  that,  in 


1989,  Pope  John  Paul  II  chose  him  as 
one  of  17  United  States  delegates  to 
consult  with  the  Vatican  on  Catholic 
education,  .'^t  the  Vatican,  Father 
Byron  played  a  major  role  in  revising 
the  Ex  Corde  Ecclesiae.  the  document 
that  guides  all  religious  instruction  in 
Catholic  colleges. 

Father  Byron  was  a  proud  member  of 
the  Army's  ,508th  Parachute  Infantry 
for  2  years.  We  are  all  thankful  for  his 
military  service;  however.  Father  By- 
ron's greatest  service  to  the  United 
States  has  been  his  continuous  dedica- 
tion to  education.  Father  Byron  knows 
that  education  is  vital  to  our  Nation's 
future  and  that  our  economic  growth 
depends  on  investing  in  our  human  re- 
sources to  make  our  people  the  healthi- 
est, most  productive,  and  smartest 
work  force  in  the  world.  That  requires 
making  investments  in  education  one 
of  our  top  priorities,  as  Father  Byron 
has. 

Now  that  he  Is  retiring.  I  hop*^  Father 
Byron  will  take  the  rest  he  deserves. 
But  knowing  him.  I  ami^ure  he  will 
continue  to  be  active  in  trie  education 
and  church  communities.  Today,  I  urge 
you  to  join  me  in  wishing  rke  best  on 
his  ri'tirement  to  a  man  who  has  meant 
so  much  to  so  many  and  will  be  sorely 
missed. 


dent  housing  complex,  and  a  $3  million 
library  renovation.  As  Father  Byron 
leaves  this  spring.  Catholic  University 
will  be  breaking  ground  on  a  new  $30 
million  law  center,  a  crowning  achieve- 
ment to  his  spectaculai-  career  as  presi- 
dent. 

The  presidency  of  Father  Byron  is 
not  just  a  chronology  of  impressive 
achievements.  It  is  also  a  record  of 
commitment  to  the  ideals  of  American 
higher  education.  As  one  of  the  most 
respected  members  of  the  Nation's  aca- 
demic community,  he  has  been  a  voice 
of  conscience,  urging  .\merica  to  act  on 
a  wide  range  of  social  issues  such  as 
community  service,  access  to  student 
aid  through  direct  loan  programs,  and 
recruiting  businesses  in  the  fight 
against  drug  abuse. 

In  1924,  O.K.  Chesterton  wrote  "edu- 
cation is  simply  the  soul  of  a  society  as 
it  passes  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other." I  commend  Father  Byron  for 
the  extraordinary  distinction  with 
which  he  has  preserved  and  enhanced 
the  soul  of  Catholic  University.  He 
passes  it  onto  a  new  generation  re- 
newed and  reinvigorated 


FATHER      WILLIAM      BYRON,      THE 

OUTSTANDING       PRESIDENT       OF 

CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  recognize 
an  outstanding  leader  in  higher  edu- 
cation, a  person  who  has  worked  tire- 
lessly over  the  past  decade  to  improve 
the  education  of  America's  youth. 
.•\fter  10  years  of  distinguished  service 
and  leadership.  Father  William  Byron 
will  be  retiring  from  the  presidency  of 
Catholic  University.  As  Father  Byron 
leaves  his  office,  he  begins  a  new  phase 
of  his  life,  one  that  will  surely  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  issues  he  has  addressed  so 
effectively  in  recent  years— community 
service,  social  ethics,  drug  abuse  and 
education. 

P'ather  Byron  was  born  and  raised  m 
Pittsburgh.  He  served  in  the  .Army's 
508th  Parachute  Infantry  during  World 
War  II.  After  the  war.  he  attended  St. 
Joseph's  College  for  3  years  before  join- 
ing the  Jesuit  Order  in  1950.  He  holds 
degrees  in  philosophy,  economics,  and 
theology,  as  well  as  a  doctorate  in  eco- 
nomics. A  preeminent  teacher,  he  has 
also  served  as  a  dean  at  Loyola  Univer- 
sity of  New  Orleans  and  president  of 
the  University  of  Scranton. 

Father  Byron  became  president  of 
Catholic  University  in  1982  and  pre- 
sided over  a  period  of  extraordinary 
growth  and  achievement.  During  his 
tenure.  Catholic  University  completed 
$51  million  in  construction  projects. 
These  projects  have  included  a  $8.5  mil- 
lion 40-acre  athletic  complex,  a  $14  mil- 
lion science  center,  a  $14.5  million  stu- 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MARY  PERRY 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr  President, 
it  is  with  great  respect  and  honor  that 
I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  fine 
West  Virginian  and  a  great  friend  of 
mine.  .Mary  Constance  Marra  Perry. 
Mary,  a  native  of  Harrison  County. 
WV.  passed  away  on  March  31.  1992,  at 
the  age  of  77. 

Mary  served  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia in  a  variety  of  capacities  and  was 
especially  active  in  the  political  sec- 
tor. Her  career  in  Democratic  politics 
began  before  she  was  of  voting  age,  at 
the  election  polls,  where  she  served 
many  times.  Mary  worked  tirelessly  on 
campaigns  and  I  am  a  witness  to  her 
determined  efforts  in  Monongalia 
County.  Other  jobs  she  held  in  the 
State  were  as  city  clerk,  treasurer  for 
the  town  of  Star  City,  member  of  the 
Star  City  Fire  Department  Auxiliary, 
member  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Clerk  s  Aux- 
iliary and  manager  of  the  Star  City 
Liquor  Store. 

Mary  was  also  actively  Involved  m 
senior  citizen  activities  to  which  she 
devoted  much  of  her  later  life.  She 
served  on  the  Commission  on  Aging  in 
Fairmont.  WV.  for  a  number  of  years. 
In  addition,  she  was  on  the  Monongalia 
County  Senior  Center  board  of  direc- 
tors, the  Monongalia  County  executive 
and  chief  planning  committees,  and  a 
member  of  the  nutrition  committee  at 
the  Monongalia  County  Senior  Center. 
F'or  4  years,  she  was  a  member  of  the 
West  Virginia  silver  haired  legislature. 

Mary  was  a  loving  mother  and  a  dedi- 
cated wife.  She  truly  inspired  ail  who 
knew  her.  Her  contributions  to  her 
community  and  her  State  will  be  evi- 
dent for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President.  Mary  Perry  will  in- 
deed   be    missed    for    her    uncountable 
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services  to  the  State  of  West  Virtrinirt. 
Please  join  me  in  payinjr  final  respects 
to  Mary  Constance  Marra  Perry,  an  ad 
mirable  American. 


THIHUTP:  to  KATMHR  WILLIAM  .1 
MYRON 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
honored  to  pay  tribute  today  to  Father 
William  J.  Hyron,  president  of  the 
Catholi<:  University  of  America.  After  a 
decade  of  exemplary  service  as  presi- 
dent of  the  university.  Father  Hyron  is 
retiring  on  .July  31,  1992.  The  university 
will  certainly  miss  this  paraxon  of  ex- 
cellence in  hitfher  education. 

It  is  said  that  one's  peers  are  the  best 
judKes  of  one's  accomplishments.  In 
1986.  Father  Byron's  peers  recoj^nized 
him  as  one  of  the  most  effective  U.S. 
college  presidents.  And  this  for  jfood 
reason.  Under  Father  Byron's  presi- 
dency. Catholic  Universit.v  has  com- 
pleted millions  of  dollars  worth  of  new 
and  renovational  projects,  ha.s  received 
over  $6  million  for  academic  programs 
from  American  Cardinals  Dinners,  and 
has  seen  a  threefold  increase  in  endow- 
ments. Th(>  project.s  and  academic  pro- 
j^rams  made  possible  by  these  funds 
have  lnlp.d  idvance  the  reputation  of 
Cathol;.  I  lu'.rrsity  to  new  heijrhts  of 
resp.  .  '  111,1  .ichievemcnt  in  the  aca- 
d<MTiii   <  ninriuinity. 

Father  Hyron  has  also  been  honored 
for  his  excellence  in  education  by  the 
Council  for  Advancement  and  Support 
of  P>tu(';itJon.  awarding'  him  the  Presi- 
dent Aiu\  the  Public  Award  both  in  1988 
.trill  I'i'M)  U'.ishini^'tonian  majjazine 
ti.uiird  iiirii  Washin^tonian  of  the 
Yfiu      ill  VMS 

Coni  iiuunisly  riemonstratinR  his  com- 
mitment, to  advocacy  and  to  improvln^,' 
hi^rhei'  education  throuj^hout  our  Na- 
tion. Father  Hyron  is  no  strant,'er  to 
the  letfislative  process.  He  has  appeared 
before  congressional  leaders  in  behalf 
of  numerous  educational  organizations, 
working  to  protect  the  safety  (.if  uni- 
versity students,  find  innovative  and 
successful  means  of  helping  students  fi- 
nance their  education,  increase  na- 
tional and  comnuinlty  service,  and  to 
ensure  that  educational  resources  re- 
ceive adequate  funding.  In  this  capac- 
ity, he  has  served  as  an  active  and  ef- 
fective member  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Independent  Colleges  and 
Universities,  an  association  known  for 
its  direct  involvement  in  the  policy- 
making process. 

Father  Byron  was  also  chosen  by  the 
President  to  serve  on  the  Commission 
on  National  and  Community  Service, 
which  was  established  by  my  National 
Service  Act.  Through  the  Commission, 
my  bill  starts  to  bring  back  the  belief 
that  helping  others  is  part  of  being  an 
American  citizen.  It  uses  extremely 
dedicated  and  talented  people,  like  P''a- 
ther  Byron,  and  modest  Federal  re- 
sources to  identify  (jualified  proposals 
from  our  States,  cities,  and  towns.  And 


It  uses  those  huin.m  and  financial  re- 
sources to  help  those  who  practice  self- 
help.  It  is  based  on  values  of  believing 
in  excellence,  hard  work  and  tough 
love  to  get  the  most  out  of  Americans, 
regardless  of  their  backgrounds.  Father 
Hyron  shares  those  biusic  values,  and 
knows  how  to  bring  out  the  best  in  peo- 
ple who  often  get  overlooked.  I  am  very 
proud  to  have  him  on  the  Commission, 
and  to  know  that  his  hard  work  will 
continue  to  improve  the  lives  of  stu- 
dents and  thou.sands  of  other  Ameri- 
cans. 

In  addition  to  his  .service  on  the  Com- 
mission, to  his  community  and  at  the 
university.  Father  Byron  has  authored 
several  books  outlining  those  views 
and  strategies  presented  in  his  congres- 
sional testimony.  It  is  through  these 
works  that  he  may  further  deliver  his 
message  of  the  need  to  continually  re- 
form and  improve  the  educational 
process  and  encourage  community 
service  for  the  good  of  our  Nation. 

Clearly.  Father  Byron  has  left  his 
mark  on  the  future  course  of  higher 
education.  He  has  done  this  with  un- 
precedented leadership  and  commit- 
ment, and  he  should  serve  as  a  model 
to  all. 


A  TRIHUTK    I'd    1  HI'.   KKVHREND 
WILLIAM  .1     HYRON.   S..J. 

Mr.  DkCONCINI  Mr.  President,  Fa- 
ther William  .J.  Hyron  will  retire  later 
this  year  as  president  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  America  (CUA).  He  is  a 
dear  friend,  and  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
invaluable  guidance  and  counsel  he  has 
given  m(>  over  the  yefirs. 

When  Father  Byron  leaves  CUA  after 
a  decade  of  exceptional  service  as  its 
president,  he  will  leave  behind  a  record 
of  accomplishment  which  will  be  very 
difficult  to  equal.  Six  years  ago  Father 
Byron  was  chosen  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective college  presidents  in  the  coun- 
try in  a  survey  of  his  peers.  It  is  an 
honor  richl.y  deserved. 

Under  Father  Byron's  tenure,  endow- 
ments to  Catholic  Universit.v  have 
more  than  tripled.  Under  his  leader- 
ship, the  University  has  ac'QUired  a 
high-tech  science  center,  a  state-of- 
the-art  athletic  facility,  a  complex  of 
eight  new  residential  halls,  and  a  cen- 
ter for  architectural  studies.  As  one  of 
his  last  major  acts  as  president,  P'ather 
Byron  will  preside  over  the 
groundbreaking  of  a  new  school  of  law 
on  the  CUA  campus.  Whenever  he  is 
asked  about  his  accomplishments.  Fa- 
ther Byron  graciously  distributes  the 
credit  to  others.  New  construction,  ad- 
ditions to  the  endowment,  he  says, 
"are  always  the  work  of  no  one  p<'i 
son." 

Father  Byron  has  had  a  tremendous 
impact  on  shaping  public  policy  for  two 
constituencies  for  whom  he  has  worked 
tirelessly  students  and  the  hungry 
poor  of  the  world  As  board  chairman 
of  Bread  for  the  World,  he  has  delivered 


eloquent  testimony  before  both  Houses 
of  Congress  on  beh.alf  of  the  Child  Sur- 
vival Fund  That  testimony  hidped  win 
initial  approval  of  the  fund,  which 
today  fights  hunger  in  our  Third  World 
countries. 

His  contributions  to  education  arc 
enormous.  As  chair  of  the  Government 
Relations  Commission  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education.  Father  Byron 
has  fought  to  increase  student  aid.  As 
board  member  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Independent  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities, he  testified  before  Congres.s 
to  win  support  for  independent  colleges 
and  universities.  For  6  years  he  served 
on  the  President's  Commission  of  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associ.i 
tion  and,  in  so  doing,  helped  to  reform 
intercollegiate  athleti<"s.  In  1989.  he 
was  chosen  by  Pope  .John  Paul  II  as  one 
of  only  17  United  Stales  dtdegates  to 
consult  with  tti.  Witican  on  Catholic 
higher  ediuati.iii  Two  years  ago  his 
book  "Quadrangle  Considerations  "  was 
named  by  the  Catholic  Press  Associa- 
tion as  the  best  book  in  the  education 
field. 

Over  the  years  Father  Byron  has 
been  both  friend  and  (counselor  to 
countless  numbers  of  stud(>nts.  His  car- 
ing and  concern  for  young  people  are 
legendary,  so  it's  not  surprising  that 
students  he  taught  2.5  years  ago  still 
keep  in  touch  with  the  CU.^  president. 
As  a  college  profes.sor.  as  dean  of  Loy- 
ola University  of  New  Orleans,  as  presi- 
dent of  both  the  University  of  S<'rantijn 
and  CUA,  Father  Hyron  ha,s  worked  dii 
a  daily  biisis  with  students  from  all 
parts  of  this  country  to  help  them  he 
come  involved  in  the  world  around 
them  and  to  develop  self-confidence 
and  self-respect.  In  acknowledgment  of 
all  F'ather  Byron  has  done  for  Ameri- 
ca's youth,  students  a  few  years  ago  re- 
ferred to  him  in  their  yearbook  as  their 
"national  calling  card." 

On  a  personal  note.  Father  Hyron 
personifies  for  me  what  a  priest  or  min- 
ister should  be  He  lives  his  faith  in  a 
challenging  and  changing  world,  holds 
dear  his  friends  and  inspires  our  youth 
After  he  leaves  CUA.  F'ather  Byron  will 
return  to  his  roots  to  once  again  re 
sume  the  duties  of  a  parish  priest.  My 
wife  Susan  and  I  treasure  his  friendship 
and  wish  him  well  in  his  new  life. 


HONORING   l..\WRKNCI-.  WLLK:   A 
DISTlNGUISHi:ii   NOR  I'll    D.-XKOTAN 

Mr  CONRAD  Mi'.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  honor 
Lawrence  Welk.  one  of  North  Dakota's 
favorite  sons.  He  was  America's  king  of 
champagne  music,  and  89  when  he 
passed  away  Sunday. 

Lawrence  Welk  grew  up  in  Strasburg. 
ND.  Strasburg  is  a  farm  town,  located 
about  60  miles  south  of  our  State  cap- 
ital, Bismarck  Welk  grew  up  on  a 
farm.  He  paid  $1,5  for  his  first  accor- 
dion, money  he  had  raised  selling  go- 
pher tails.  At  the  age  of  17  he  borrowed 


SKK)  trnm  his  dad  i  •  Kuy  a  fancier  ac- 
roniion.  He  had  piDniised  to  sta.y  on 
the  farm  till  he  was  21  to  get  the  loan, 
and  he  kept  his  end  of  the  deal. 

After  leaving  the  farm.  Lawrence 
Welk  began  his  music  inireer  in 
Yankton.  .SO,  where  his  orchestra  was 
the  studio  b.ind  im  \\'N'.-\X  radio.  He 
went  on  to  play  the  dan<  e  hall  cii'cuit 
in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota,  got  his 
first  big  break  in  the  William  Penn 
Hotel  in  Pittsburgh,  and  went  on  from 
there  to  longer  engagements  in  the  ho- 
tels and  theaters  in  our  Nation's  larger 
(ities.  He  made  his  first  television  ap- 
pearance on  KTLA  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
made  his  network  debut  only  2  years 
later  on  ABC 

The  maestro  with  the  bubble  ma- 
ehine  spent  16  "wonnerful  "  years  with 
.MiC.  The  people  who  watched  Law- 
rence Welk  week  in  and  week  out  were 
<'Ut  from  the  same  cloth  as  the  good 
people  Welk  grew  up  surrounded  by  in 
.'^ti.isburg.  Nl)  They  were  good  people. 
h.ird  wdi  kinc  people,  people  with  the 
Strom.'  sense  of  values  one  finds  in  our 
Nation  s  heartland.  He  once  said  that 
the  secret  to  his  success  was  simple. 
s.iying,  "I  play  dance  music  and  I  am 
nuc  to  people." 

Lawrence  Welk  never  forgot  about 
his  North  Dakota  roots  and  North  Da- 
kota never  forgot  Lawrence  Welk.  He 
rei-eiv(Mi  an  honorary  degree  of  nuisie 
from  North  Dakota  State  University. 
was  hailed  as  North  Dakota's  ".'Xnibas- 
sador  at  large.  "  and  has  a  portrait  in 
the  State  (Uipitol's  Roughrider  Hall  of 
Fame  He  was  even  made  an  honorary 
menilier  ot  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux 
•Chief  Good  Voice.'' 
Ik  IS  survived  by  his 
I''eiri.  3  children.  10 
,iiid  I  great -grami- 
North  Dakota  extends 
threat  sympathy  to  the  Welk  Family  on 
their  loss. 

Lawrence  Welk  was  a  good  man.  a 
boy  from  a  farm  wlio  took  his  dream 
all  the  way  into  the  homes  of  millions 
of  Americans.  He  will  be  missed  dearly 
by  many. 

YUGOSLAVIA  SANCTIONS  BILL 

Mr.  DOLE.  .Mr  President,  yesterday 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  Bosnia- 
Heri-egovina  c  oniai  ted  my  office  to  in- 
form me  of  the  latest  tragic  develop- 
ments in  that  besieged  country:  over 
o.tXXJ  women  and  children  in  a  refugee 
convoy  ilestined  for  Croatia  are  being 
held  hostage  by  Serb  forces  who  only 
yesterday  promised  them  safe  passage. 
this  hiis  also  been  reported  by  CNN: 
deaths  from  starvation  in  one  of  the 
Sarajevo  suburbs,  whii  h  has  been  cut 
off  from  food  supplies  and  which  no 
longer  has  running  water  or  elec- 
tricity; the  bombing  of  the  town  of 
Tuzla.  with  a  population  of  80.000:  it  is 
the  site  of  a  major  chemical  plant  that 
produces  plastics,  a  plant  which  if 
liomlicd  by  the  former  Yugoslav  Army 


Trilie.  h.uled  as 
L.lWI'fnc  e     We 
wonderful     wile 
k'latuichildren. 
d.iught.er.  .All  of 


could  create  a  ni.ijiji  ecological  disas- 
ter. 

All  this  occurred  in  only  '21  hours. 
Despite  our  recent  experience  with  the 
Kurdish  situation,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  comprehend  human  suffering 
on  such  a  scale,  taking  place  in  the 
center  of  Europe 

As  a  result  of  the  war  waged  by  the 
hardline  Serbian  Government  in  Bel- 
grade, there  are  1.5  million  refugees  in 
the  center  of  Europe;  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  starving  people  in  the 
center  of  Europe;  there  are  thousands 
of  civilians  wounded  and  killed  in  the 
center  of  Europe:  there  are  Red  Cross 
convoys  being  targeted  and  attacked  m 
the  center  of  Europcv 

Hut.  Mr.  President,  from  the  dismal 
response  of  the  world  comiiiunity  you 
would  think  that  this  tragedy  was  un- 
folding on  another  planet. 

Yesterday's  New  York  Times  re- 
ptirted  on  a  news  conference  held  b.y 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  Hosnia- 
Hercegovina  to  appeal  for  help,  in  par- 
ticular he  requested  escorted  humani- 
tarian aid.  He  also  said  that  the 
world's  inaction  was  a  "disgrace  for 
humanity." 

.Mr.  President,  thi;  Foreign  Minister 
is  right.  This  is  a  disgrace  for  human- 
ity. The  world  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
Kurds  only  months  ago,  .yet  it  is  stand- 
ing idly  by  as  people  are  dying  from 
hunger  in  Bosnia-Hercegovina. 

!nd(>ed  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  United  States  is  also  on  the 
sidelines.  Certainly  the  cases  that  have 
been  made  for  caution  have  some  merit 
and  should  be  taken  into  account.  How- 
ever, in  my  view,  these  considerations 
are  outweighed  by  the  fact  that  the 
iieople  of  Bosnia-Hercegovina  are  being 
slaughtered  before  our  very  ones.  More- 
over, does  not  the  United  States  have  a 
vital  interest,  in  stability  and  peace  in 
Central  Europe'?  And  isn't  the  stability 
of  the  entire  region,  not  just  Bosnia 
and  Croatia,  threatened  by  the  reckless 
aggression  of  this  Serbian  regime'.' 

In  m.v  view  the  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions is  "yes.  "  And,  I  am  convinced 
t:hat  the  majority  of  niy  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  hold  the  same  view.  For 
some  time  now.  the  Senate  has  been  at 
the  forefront,  calling  for  the  end  of 
martial  law  in  Kosova;  for  an  end  to 
the  war  against  Croatia,  and  now.  for 
an  end  to  the  merciless  slaughter  of 
the  innocent  people  of  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina. 

The  Senate  has  not  stopped  at  state- 
ments: it  has  led  policy  in  the  direction 
of  concrete  actions  to  deal  with  the 
bloodthirsty  madman  who  brought  us 
these  tragedies  in  Bosnia.  Croatia,  and 
Kosova.  Serbian  President  Milosevic. 

Yesterday,  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  unanimously  passed  a 
sanctions  bill  against  Serbia  and 
Montenegro,  who  have  proclaimed 
themselves  to  be  a  new  Yugoslavia. 
These  sanctions  would  only  be  lifted  if 
Serbia    ceases    its    aggression    against 


Bosnia-Hercegovina  and  Croatia: 
ceases  its  occupation  of  Bosnia  and 
Croatia;  recognizes  as  international 
borders  the  borders  of  Croatia.  Bosnia, 
and  Macedonia,  and  cea.ses  its  abuse  of 
human  rights. 

Among  other  things,  the  bill  bans 
U.S.  assistance  to  .Serbia,  whether 
grants,  loans,  credits,  guarantees,  or 
Insurance;  it  suspends  all  air  travel: 
and  it  requires  the  President  to  order 
U.S.  representatives  at  multilateral  fi- 
nan<dal  institutions,  such  as  the  World 
Bank  and  International  Monetary 
Fund,  to  vote  against  any  loan  or  funds 
to  Serbia  and  Montenegro. 

.Mr.  President,  it  is  high  time  that 
the  S(>nate  pass  such  a  bill.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York.  Sen- 
ator D'Amato.  introduced  S.  1793.  a 
sanctions  bill  against  Serbia  which  I 
cosponsored.  last  fall,  the  bill  which  is 
the  basis  for  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  bill  before  us  now. 

The  situation  is  so  much  worse  now 
then  it  was  in  the  fall.  So.  in  view  of 
the  urgency  of  the  situation  in  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill. 


NEW  NATIONAL  CHALLENGES 

Mr.  DO.MENICI.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
refer  to  a  visit  to  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  recently  by  Governor  Clinton. 
currently  the  front-runner  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  President. 

In  my  home  State  he  said  the  follow- 
ing: "We  are  reducing  defense  without 
any  thought  to  what  happens  to  the 
factor.v  workers,  the  scientists,  the  en- 
gineers, and  the  people  who  won  the 
cold  war." 

This.  I  assume,  was  a  direct  criticism 
of  President  Hush,  and  it  was  delivered 
by  Governor  Clinton  during  his  speech 
seeking  support  from  New  .Mexicans, 
many  of  whom  work  for  the  National 
Laboratories.  Ivos  Alamos.  Sandia,  and 
an  Air  Force  laboratory  called  Phillips 
Laboratory.  It  really  is  too  bad  that 
Governor  Clinton  did  not  have  time  to 
visit  New  Mexico's  Department  of  En- 
ergy laboratories  or  even  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  laboratory  called  the 
Phillips  Laboratory  in  New  Mexico.  If 
he  had.  he  might  have  understood  bet- 
ter that  the  laboratories  in  New  Mex- 
ico are  quickly  shifting  to  address  new 
national  challenges.  And  we  are  doing 
that  in  the  Department  of  Energy  with 
the  full  concurrence  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  doing  that. 

Instead,  the  very  typical  rhetoric 
calling  for  a  defense  conversion  plan 
w;is  iterated.  We  hear  this  all  the  time 
from  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  Predictably  and  predominantly 
at  every  turn  there  are  proposals  by 
the  Democratic  leadership  to  cut  more 
out  of  defense  than  proposed  by  the 
President.  The  proposals  are  for  imme- 
diate, larger  defense  cuts  than  the 
President  of  the  United  States  asks  for, 
cuts  that  I  might  say  would  not  only 
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quickly  displace  tens.  If  not  hundreds, 
of  thousands  of  defense  workers,  scl- 
enl.i.sUs.  eiik'ineers.  and  sci'vicemen.  but 
at  the  .same  time  would  put  us  at  risk 
when  there  Is  no  need  to  take  the  risk. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  first  thinif 
we  should  say  to  our  visitor  from  Ar- 
kansas, who  visited  New  Mexico  re- 
cently, IS  the  best  lesson  is  that  there 
can  be  no  conversion  if  our  defense  as- 
sets have  been  eliminated.  So  you  can- 
not convert  a  national  lalioratory  and 
its  ^rreat  scientists  if  you  put  that,  lab- 
oratory on  a  draconiaii  reduction  path 
because  you  propose  to  cut  defense 
much  more,  much  more  rapidly,  less 
orderly  than  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  President  has 
put  forth  a  responsible  plan  for  an  or- 
derly, manatrt'ii  build  down  of  our  de- 
fense establishment,  and  thus  i^ives  us 
time  in  our  national  laboratories  to 
continue  a  conversion  to  peaceful  pur- 
poses which,  incidentally,  is  already 
taking'  phu  c 

In  short,  the  ilraconian  ilefensc-cut- 
tins  measures  proposed  by  most  Demo- 
cratic leaders  wouki  make  these  prob- 
lems worse  and  would  make  conversion 
impossible.  While  this  rhetoric  is  tak- 
ing place,  the  criticism  of  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  to  conversion  is 
rampant.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  we  are  already  movint^  to  take  ad- 
vant.atje  and  capitalize  on  the  opportu- 
nities provided  by  a  chan^'in^  world  for 
these  very  flexible  scientific-laden  lab- 
oratories in  New  Mexico  and  across  the 
country 

A  prune  example  is  the  President's 
national  tr<chnol()try  initiative.  This  is 
prnvidiiiK  U.S.  industry  direct  access  to 
the  prevlou.slv  ^,'^uarded  research  con- 
ducted at  our  defense  laboratories.  Our 
laboratories,  sm  (i  as  Saiidia  and  Los 
Alamos,  provided  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  nondefense  research 
every  year  in  very  diverse  fields,  and 
the  private  sector  is  findiriMT  the  labcM'a- 
tories  more  usei'  friendly  in  areas  of  ad- 
vanced manufai'lurint,'  technolof^ies. 
environmentally  conscious  manufac- 
turiuK'.  eneiK'V  supply  and  efficienc.y, 
transp4)rtatiofi.  environmental  restora- 
tion, waste  minimizaticm.  health  care, 
and  a  myriad  of  other  arejis  of  sci- 
entific and  technoloKry  expertise. 

These  laboratories  are  alread.v  aiding 
the  United  States  economic  competl- 
tivi.'ness  by  supportlni,'  and  e.\pandHur 
our  national  s<'ientific  and  technical 
base.  In  fact.,  we  art>  well  alonn  in  the 
process  of  developini,'  new  missions  and 
new  roles  more  consistent  with  the  re- 
alities of  toda.y'3  world 

A  recent  pood  example,  liiile  known 
here  and  perhaps  unknown  td  our  visi- 
tor from  Arkansas,  was  a  $2;')0  million 
advanced  battery  consortium  that  has 
teamed  Sandia  Laboratories  with  F'ord. 
Chrysler,  and  General  Motors  to  pursue 
the  next  ^feneration  of  batteries  for 
electric  cars.  This  venture  between  the 
industries  and  the  laboratories  is  just 


an  example  of  the  kind  of  partnership 
already  developin>f.  well  on  its  way.  as 
we  move  ahmtr  m  makint,'  the  labora- 
tories more  user  friendly. 

These  kinds  of  partnerships  maxi- 
mize the  PVderal  investment  and  its 
impact  made  throuK'h  the  national  lal>- 
oratones  on  our  technical  com- 
petencies as  a  nation. 

In  summary.  I  believe  the  best  way 
to  provide  for  conversion  of  our  sci- 
entific laboratories  is  an  orderly  build 
down  of  our  defense,  not  one  that  says 
let  us  cut  it  dramatically  and  let  us 
commit  to  converting:  those  scientists 
to  doini,'  somethint^  else,  for  once  you 
cut  drastically,  you  eliminate,  and  con 
version  is  impossible. 

Now  havini?  said  this,  let  me  sutrgest 
there  arc  a  couple  of  other  areas  that 
in  due  course  I  will  share  with  New 
Mexicans  that  our  visiting  Governor 
talked  about  with  reference  to  econom- 
ics. Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  very 
ciiay  to  debunk  the  myth  that  the 
1990's  did  not  leave  us  any  better  off 
than  the  previous  decade.  Not  true. 

In  due  course,  we  will  go  through  a 
list  of  these  facts  for  New  Mexicans  so 
that  they  will  know  the  reality  of  the 
decade  of  the  eighties  in  terms  of  pros 
perity,  jobs,  growth  in  opportunity, 
and  yes.  growth  in  the  American  econ- 
om.y  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  decade 
of  the  eighties  saw  growth  in  the 
American  economy  which  added  19  mil- 
lion jobs  and  a  gross  national  product 
addition  exceeding  $1  trillion. 

For  those  who  wonder  whether  that 
is  an  important,  addition  to  the  life- 
style and  niarketplaie  of  opportunity 
and  jobs,  let  me  just  suggest  that  it 
equals  the  economy  of  W(?st  Germany 
at  that  point  in  time  in  GNP  size  ami 
almost  e(iiials  the  total  number  of  jolis 
therein.  Not  bad  as  an  add-on  to  Amer- 
ica's gross  national  product. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


C'Hl.MK   IN  THK  NATION'S  CAITI'AL 

Mr  PRKSSLKR.  Mr.  President,  vio- 
lent crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  out  of  control.  For  .years,  m.v  friends, 
staff  people,  and  constituents  have  had 
to  emlure  the  occasional  mugging  or 
burglary  that  too  often  accompanies 
life  in  the  big  city.  But  recent  develop 
ments  and  trends  ai-e  far  more  omi- 
nous 

When  a  colleague's  staff  person  is 
murdered  on  a  cit.y  street  on  his  way  to 
a  neighborhood  store,  when  a  col- 
league's wife  is  dragged  from  the  steps 
of  her  home  during  a  life  threatening 
assault,  and  when  a  colleague  is  caught 
in  drug  dealers'  crossfire,  the  need  for 
action  is  clear.  The  thugs  of  this  city 
are  no  longer  preying  upon  each  other. 
They  are  taking  the  lives  of  those  who 
care  about  life  and  are  making  the  cap 
ital  of  the  free  world  a  place  our  fellow 
citizens  often  choose  to  avoid  visitintr. 

I  support  P'ederal  action  to  aid  Dis- 
trict residents  in  battling  crime.  In  the 


past  few  days.  I  have  written  letters  to 
several  of  my  colleiigues  requesting  a 
modest  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  the 
Metro  Orange  Coalition  Now.  $2.S,000 
ma.y  sound  like  a  paltry  amount  tur 
cleaning  up  crime  in  the  District,  but 
in  the  right  hands,  that  modest  assist 
ance  could  work  miracles.  The  bibliial 
example  of  feeding  the  multitudes  with 
five  loaves  and  fishes  comes  to  mind 
here. 

The  Metro  Orange  Coalition  is  an 
umbrella  organization  for  citizen  vol- 
unteers working  in  their  neighborhoods 
to  eradicate  crime  and  make  their 
streets  safe.  The  coalition  orgatiizes 
neighborhood  residents  into  orange  hat 
patrols,  so-called  because  of  the  cloth- 
ing they  wear  to  make  sure  they  are 
noticeil  while  doing  their  work.  The 
presence  of  these  citizens  out  on  the 
streets,  observing  who  is  there,  jot  t  ink' 
down  license  plate  numbers,  and  video 
taping  suspicious  activity,  effectively 
deters  participants  in  the  <  riminal 
drug  trade  from  operating  in  then- 
neighborhoods. 

According  to  information  supplied  by 
Mr.  James  Foreman,  the  cooniinator  of 
the  Metro  Orange  Coalition,  .ipproxi- 
niatelv  100  pat  rols  are  opeiating  in  the 
Washington  Mi-tropolitan  Area.  To 
date,  they  have  not  sought  fundi ni; 
from  any  level  of  government  Instead, 
the.v  have  relied  on  the  contributions 
of  their  c/wn  members  and  the  good  will 
of  a  few  small  businesses.  The  organiz 
ere  felt  that  it  was  important  for  the 
ncighb<jrhood  residents  to  provide  the 
nccessar.v  investment  to  establish  the 
patrols.  It  was  felt,  and  right. ly  scj  1  be- 
lieve, that  if  the  neighborhood  resi 
dents  gave  of  their  own  resources,  they 
would  feel  they  had  a  larger  stake  in 
the  organization  and  a  greater  (  ommit 
ment  to  making  sure  it  worked 

Now  that  the  orange  hat  patrols  an> 
established  as  extensively  as  they  are. 
a  nt'i'd  has  developed  toi'  modest  assist- 
ance. Funding  is  needed  to  supply  the 
traflemark  orange  clothing  caps,  jack- 
ets. T-shirts  walkie  talkies,  bin- 
oculars, video  cameras,  and  office 
ecjuipment  required  to  carry  out  the 
coalition's  mission. 

A  modest  Federal  apprcjpriation  of 
S'2;).0(X)  to  this  program  would  bt;  a  pru- 
dent investment  in  making  the  na- 
tion's capital  a  safer  place  to  live  in 
and  visit.  On  the  Federal  scale  of  ap- 
propriations, this  certainly  is  not  a  lot 
of  mone.y.  However,  it  probably  would 
accomplish  more  than  programs  on 
which  we  currently  spend  millions 

Mr  Pi-esident.  I  ask  unanimous  t  on- 
sent  that  articles  on  the  Orange  Hat 
Patrols  appearing  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  the  Washington 
Times,  and  the  Washington  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Hkcokd  tollnwing  my  re- 
maiks. 

There  bein^'  no  uIijim  t  ion.  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  In  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcokd.  as  follows; 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  May  14.  1992] 
ANTI  C'KIMK  GltOUl'  PUSHKD 

A  Republican  senator  from  South  Dakota 
h-cs  asked  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
nulU'e   to   provide  $2f>.00(l   lor   the   nistrlcts 

(Jiaiiup  Hat"  patrol,  an  informal  network  of 
re.'-iclents  who  monitor  their  neiKhborhood.s 
for  criiiii' 

Hen.  Larry  Pressler.  a  21-yeai'  resident  of 
Capitol  Hill,  said  in  a  news  release.  '"These 
voluntefr  patrols  helped  to  reduce  crime  In 
area  neU'hIjorhood.s  that  are  hit  particularly 
hanl  by  JlleRal  ilrupr  activity  and  street 
'  rime.  .1  am  as  concerned  as  any  other 
District  resident  that  Kovernment  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  make  ihe  nation's  i-apltal 
a  safer  place  to  live,  work  and  visit." 

Pre.ssler  noted  that  the  .-um  of  money  was 
small  by  federal  standards  but  that  It  would 
help  pay  for  simple  etiuipment. 

"Oran^'e  Hat  patrols  work."  he  said.  "They 
de.serve  federal  support." 

I'ressler  .said   in  an  Interview  that  he  hail 
not  experienced  any  problems  in  his  neitrh 
borhood.  but  was  aware  of  the  violent  crime 
that  has  occurred   In   the   historic  neighbor 
hood  borderuiK  the  Capitol. 

He  said  theie  is  no  similar  anti-crime 
Kroup  in  his  home  state 

"People  still  leave  keys  in  their  cars."  he 
said.  "They  may  leave  their  houses  un- 
locked" 

IKrom  the  Washington  Times.  Apr.  13.  1992J 

DoNNiNO  MoKK  Hats 

(By  Brian  HelUy) 

They  started  out  only  a  few  years  a^o.  pa- 
trolling the  streets  to  rid  their  neighbor 
hooils  of  violent  crime  and  open-air  diuR 
markets. 

Buoyed  by  their  many  successes,  the  Or- 
an>ce  Hal  citizens'  patrols  now  have  their 
sik'ht-s  set  on  loftier  jjoals. 

"What  is  happening  in  the  movement  risht. 
now  Is  the  patrol."  said  .James  Foreman,  co 
ordinator  of  the  Metro  Orange  Coalition 
"But  it  can  expand  to  a  beautificatlon 
project  and  tutorial  projirams  in  which  indi 
vidual  irroups  can  adopt  schools.  .  .  .  The 
idea  Is  to  m't  people  totiilly  involved." 

Many  civilian  patrols  already  have  begun 
doirik'  just  that,  adopting  schools,  pushing 
for  after-school  care  and  nighttime  sporting 
events,  serving  as  mentors  to  trouiiled 
youths  and  prodding  city  regulatory  agen 
cies  into  closing  rowdy  bars  and  liquor  stores 
that  are  lax  in  enforcing  loitering  and  drink- 
ing laws. 

The  Orange  Hats  embody  what  one  expert 
rails  the  modern-day  "communitarian." 

"The  trick  is  not  to  stop  crime  but  to  build 
up  the  community.  The  more  isolated  we  be- 
come the  more  crime  tAkes  over  our  neigh- 
borhooct."  said  Jack  Calhoun,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Crime  Prevention 
Council. 

"We've  got  to  galvanize  the  institutions 
that  make  (..ommunities  furu  tion."  he  added, 
"making  them  double  their  impact;  opening 
schools  late,  cleaning  up  parks,  closing  trou- 
blesome tjars.  developing  recreation  and 
community  centers." 

Mr.  Foreman's  coalition  unites  more  than 
200  patrols  and  nearly  14,000  members  in  the 
DC.  area.  He  said  there  is  no  shortage  of 
residents  eager  to  volunteer  their  time 

"Now   the.y  can   do  whatever  the.v   want 
they    know    they    have   great   strength    and 
power."   he  .said.    "One   of  the  biggest  piob- 
lems  now  is  keeping  up  with  them. 

When  we  clean  a  neighborhood  up.  we  need 
the  city  to  come  In  and  create  a  climate  for 
the  kids  to  come  out.  .  .  .  t)ut  right  now  the 


kids  have  nowhere  to  go  but  stand  on  the 
street  corners," 

Law  enforcement  authorities  laud  these  ef- 
forts and  the  benefits  of  the  civilian  support. 

The  coalitions  now  work  closely  with  sev- 
eral government  agencies; 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  is  board- 
ing up  vacant  buildings  reported  by  the 
group,  as  well  as  repairing  and  adding  street 
lights. 

The  Department  of  Public  and  Assisted 
Housing  evicts  people  who  use  their  resi- 
den<:es  for  drug  at  tivit.y. 

The  Department  of  Consumer  and  Regu- 
latory Affairs  revokes  t.he  licenses  of  busi- 
nesses using  their  premises  for  drug  trans- 
actions. 

"The  neighborhood  structures  that  fell 
apart  after  the  1960s  iiots  are  returning." 
said  Deputy  Chief  .Joyc"  l.,eland,  head  of  the 
police  community  relations  division. 

The  assertion  of  community  control  has 
not  com.e  without  help  from  police,  who  have 
provided  a.ssistance  and  protection  since 
Anacostia's  Fairlawn  Coalition  was  formed 
ill  early  1989^  -the  city's  first  Orange  Hat. 
anti-crime  patrol. 

Officials  say  the  patrols  also  have  helped 
police  and  made  communities  safer— without 
a  cent  of  government  assistance. 

"I  don't  give  a  damn  if  crime  statistics  are 
improved  or  not.  it  is  the  unmeasured  Quali- 
ties such  as  pulling  neighbors  together  and 
bringing  back  civic  pride  that  make  these 
patrols  invaluable.  "  said  Capt.  Claude  ,1. 
Beheler.  once  an  officer  in  the  7th  District 
who  was  instrumental  in  forming  the  first 
patrols. 

"This  is  something  that  costs  nothing.  It 
was  just  people  getting  together  and  partici- 
pating with  police."  said  Capt.  Beheler.  now 
the  commander  of  the  departments  Traffic 
Knforcement  Branch.  "It's  amazing  how 
something  so  penniless,  costwise.  can  grow 
to  i)e  something  so  big." 

But  most  expertjs  and  residents  agree  that 
to  take  the  next  step  the  patrols  must  de- 
velop more  cooperation  with  the  govern- 
ment. Though  the  number  of  cit.ywide  pa- 
trols has  more  than  tripled  every  year  since 
the  Fairlawn  group  was  formed,  they  believe 
the  next  step  is  more  costly. 

If  the  city  kept  recreation  centers  and 
schools  open,  the  residents  said  they'll  pack 
them  with  volunteers  willing  to  start  ath- 
letic or  tutoring  programs. 

But  while  they  wait  for  that  support,  they 
continue  to  effectively  do  what  they  set  out 
to  do:  keep  the  streets  clean  and  clear. 

"We  don't  see  too  much  of  anything  now 
and  that's  good."  said  James  Alexander,  80, 
standing  at  17th  and  R  streets  SE.  "This  is 
one  neighborhood  they're  not  coming  back 
into." 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Jan. 
25,  1991] 
CiTizKN  Patrols  Ci.kan  Ur  D.C. 
Nkichiiohhoods 
(By  Clara  German! ) 
Washington.— What  would  you  do  if  drug 
dealers  started  hanging  out  in  your  drive- 
way, or  next-door'.'  If  their  phalanx  of  errand 
boys,    hard-core  addicts,   and   drive-by   busi- 
ness brought  a  racket  and  an  uncertainty  to 
your  evening  hours,  what  would  you  do'.' 

There's  one  hitth:  Calling  the  police  is  no 
use  because  the  little  street-corner  dealer  is 
an  all-lo-coinmon  problem  that  police  admit 
they  cannot  keep  up  with. 

Two  years  ago.  faced  with  those  (juestions. 
Kd  .Johnson  and  a  group  of  35  neighbors  from 
the  black,  middle-class  Fairlawn  area  took 
matters  into  their  own  hands.  Their  neigh- 


borhood    watch     piogram     was     just     that 
watching  the  problem,  says  Mr.  Johnson. 

So  Johnson  and  his  neighbors,  wearing 
hard-to-miss  orange  hats,  filed  out  to  a 
street  corner  knotted  with  drug  activity 

Armed  with  a  video  camera  that  Johnson 
aimed  at  the  group  and  clipboards  for  writ- 
ing down  license  numbers  of  drive-by  clients, 
the  neighbors  mingled  foi  two  nights  among 
the  dealers. 

"What  in  the  world  are  all  you  old  church 
people  doing  here''"  he  remembers  someone 
asking. 

On  the  third  night,  the  puzzled  dealers  had 
moved  a  block  away  So  the  Fairlawn  Coali- 
tion split  up.  .'iome  occupying  the  original 
corner,  others  moving  to  the  new  site. 

Within  weeks,  the  group  had  so  interrupted 
business  for  the  dealers  that  they  left  the 
area  altogether.  Another  12  drug-dealing  lo- 
cations were  rooted  out  the  same  way  during 
the  following  year,  and  now  the  IS-i^quare- 
block  area  is  "crystal  clear."  says  .Johnson, 

Thus  was  born  a  concept  that  to  date  has 
swept  hundreds  of  angry  citizens  into  neigh- 
borhoo<i  patrols  under  the  umbrella  title  of 
the  Metro  Orange  Coalition.  It  is  considered 
by  police  and  anti-drug"  officials  to  be  one  of 
the  city's  most  successful  ways  of  dealing 
with  its  drug  crisis. 

Not  a  single  act  of  violence  has  been  re- 
ported against  a  patroller  in  two  yeai-s. 
Johnson  says. 

"We're  not  on  the  street  to  confront  or  do 
battle.  We  don't  go  out  to  pick  a  fight,  but  to 
disrupt.  Our  main  goal  is  [to  scare  away]  the 
customer"  by  being  a  lawful  presence,  ex- 
plains James  F.  Foreman,  coordinator  of  the 
Metro  Orange  Coalition,  the  umbrella  group 
that  has  grown  to  more  than  100  separate 
neighborhood  coalitions. 

Mr.  Foreman,  who  has  trained  dozens  of 
new  patrols,  says  that  the  program  not  only 
chases  crime  away  but  builds  old-fashioned 
neighborhood  values.  Often  because  neigh- 
bors scurried  inside  to  keep  out  of  the  drug 
environment,  they  never  met  and  talked. 
Now  they  spend  several  hours  in  the  evening 
together  on  the  street. 

Many  "orange  hats  "  interviewed  on  bitter- 
cold  evening  patrols  report  seeing  visible 
changes  within  days  of  their  activities.  One 
woman,  who  called  herself  "Queen  Fireball." 
the  CB  radio  handle  she  uses  over  patrol  ra- 
dios, says  that  when  she  sees  cars  pull  up  to 
drug-dealing  locations  and  do  immediate  U- 
turns.  she  feels  her  presence  is  having  an  im- 
pact. 

A  universal  sentiment  among  patrollers  is 
that  the  police  can't  keep  up  with  the  drug 
problem. 

"Evidently,  the  police  are  not  going  to  be 
the  answer  or  [this  city's  thick  activity  of 
drug  dealing]  would  not  have  gotten  to  be 
like  that."  observes  Johnson.  But  he  is  quick 
to  add  that  while  •t)efore.  you  saw  police 
ride  up  and  down  all  day  and  never  look  your 
way  unless  there  was  some  incident.  "  the  pa- 
trol groups  have  commanded  the  attention  of 
police,  who  now  help  orgaiiize  and  train  new 
patrols. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Department  ac- 
knowledges not  being  able  to  keep  up  with 
the  drug  problem.  It  has  responded  with 
plans  to  operate  under  the  new  concept  of 
Community  Empowerment  Policing  (CEP). 
The  concept  arose  in  tandem  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  orange  hats."  It  is  aimed  at  re- 
turning officers  to  foot  patrols  where  they 
get  to  know  citizens,  to  increase  police  ac- 
countability to  each  neighborhood,  and  to 
begin  to  sort  through  neighborhood  problems 
by  referring  them  to  the  correct  city  agency. 

Police  Capt.  Gayle  Stewart,  who  spoke  re- 
cently to  .lohnson's  patrol  group,  says  "re- 
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gardless  of  what  the  crime  statistics  say,  law 
enforcement  has  failed  to  stop  crime  since 
its  Inception."  But.  she  adds,  citizens  can  bo 
the  "eyes  and  ears"  of  the  police  department 
"because  the  community  can  put  50  people 
out  on  the  street  and  the  police  can't." 

While  police  officials  betran  the  pilot  CEP 
proRram  last  July,  it  has  not  been  Imple- 
mented across  the  board  yet  and  does  not 
enjoy  widespread  support  among  oldllne  po 
llcemen  who  see  It  as  a  "touchy-feely"  ap- 
proach. They  favor  a  touKh.  law-and-order 
approach,  says  a  source  close  to  police  de- 
partment leadership. 

While  the  police  department  may  take 
time  to  embrace  its  side  of  the  new  citlzen- 
pollcln»f  philosophy,  so  too  will  it  take  time 
to  catch  on  in  the  roughest,  most  poverty- 
striken  area.s,  where  drugs  proliferate.  There 
are  special  problems  that  have  made  the  or- 
ange hat  concept  difficult  to  sell  there. 

Fear  of  retaliation  from  entrenched  drug 
dealeni  is  one.  says  a  police  lieutenant  who 
deals  with  hou.sing  project*  in  the  Southea.st 
section  of  town.  For  example,  he  recalls  a 
witness  to  a  drug-related  murder  who  was  so 
upset  that  neighbors  saw  police  at  her 
aptMirtment  that  she  refused  to  cooperate 
with  them  unle.ss  they  took  her  away  pub- 
licly In  handcuffs.  She  wanted  no  one  to 
think  she  wa-s  going  against  her  drug-dealing 
neighbors 

At  Barnaby  Manor,  a  federally  subsidized 
housing  complex,  an  orange  hat  patrol  fal- 
tered at  first  for  .several  reasons  Members 
felt  one  participant's  family  was  so  involved 
In  drugs  that  she  continually  foiled  the 
group's  activities,  says  a  resident  who  asked 
not  to  be  identified. 

Another  problem  for  that  group,  which 
consisted  solely  of  single  mothere.  was  the 
issue  of  child  care,  explains  Catherine  Wil 
Hams,  a  Barnaby  Manor  resident.  "If  you 
worked  eight  hours  a  day  and  you  get  home 
and  have  to  walk  from  7  to  9  (on  patrol]"  and 
still  take  care  of  the  children,  interest  in  pji- 
trols  wanes,  she  says. 

Crime  and  violence  was  so  bad  at  Barnaby 
Manor  that  employees  would  refuse  to  go 
back  there,  explains  Marcy  Marine,  owner 
and  president  of  Promaco.  which  manages 
the  building.  She  says  she  recognized  that 
"there's  not  enough  money  In  the  world  to 
make  this  Just  a  police  Issue." 

So  In  an  effort  to  salvage  the  complex.  Ms. 
Marine  has  attempted  to  reorganize  the  pa- 
trol group  by  getting  rid  of  the  tenant  with 
drug  connections,  offering  the  money  nec- 
essary to  buy  hats  and  CB  radios,  and  help- 
ing to  organize  a  parent-support  group. 

In  some  places  like  the  Montana  Terrace 
public  housing  complex,  notorious  because  It 
Is  where  former  University  of  Maryland  bas- 
ketball pliyer  Lon  Bias  bought  the  cocaine 
that  killed  him.  there  is  scant  hope  that  pa- 
trols could  ever  find  support. 

Rlizabeth  Richmond,  who  has  lived  there  21) 
years,  says  there  Is  too  much  fear  In  the 
complex  to  get  a  group  started.  But.  as  the 
sort  of  grande  dame  of  the  complex,  she  has 
shown  that  the  spirit  of  the  orange  hats  can 
work. 

She  la  well  known  there  for  turning  in  drug 
users  and  dealers  to  the  police. 

"They  used  to  threaten  me  and  I'd  say.  'Go 
ahead  and  do  It  quick  I'm  not  worried  about 
It  because  I'm  going  home  to  God.'  "  Now  she 
says  she  has  gained  their  respect  because 
when  she  walks  the  plazas  of  the  complex  she 
can  hear  the  whispered  warning,  "Here 
comes  Mrs.  Richmond   ' 


HKAl.l'H  CAllH  liKl'uR.M 
Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.   President,   I  want 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  three  oul- 


standinK  articles  written  by  Jer-ald  R. 
Schenken.  M.'.  .  of  Omaha.  NP:.  As  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Dr. 
Schenken  has  a  great  deal  of  practical 
exi>erience  in  medicine  and  under- 
stands how  our  health  care  deliver.v 
system  works  He  is  a  physician  who 
also  understands  economics,  and  1  am 
sure  that  my  colleatrues  will  agree  that 
these  articles  make  plain,  t^ood  sense. 

Or.  Schenken  lonw  h<u5  been  active  in 
the  AMA  as  well  as  the  College  of 
American  Pathologists.  In  1980.  he 
served  as  vice  chaiiman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Health  Care  and  Service  of 
the  White  Hou.se  Conference  on  Amng 
and  also  has  served  on  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Physician  Reimbursement. 
Dr.  Schenken  is  currently  clinical  pro- 
fessor of  pathology  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska  College  of  Medicine  and 
Creighton  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine. Dr.  Schenken  has  contributed  to 
several  respected  journals,  including 
the  Nehniska  Medical  Journal.  Cancer, 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  Human  Pathology.  Ar- 
chives of  Surgery,  and  the  Internist. 

I  commentl  .Jerry  Schenkens  clear 
thinking  to  my  colleagues  as  the 
health  care  debate  continues  on  this 
floor  and  throughout  the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcokd,  as  follows: 

Hv.K\jvn  Cahk  Rkkorm.  Buii.i)  on  ouit 

STRKNGTHS 

(By  Jerry  Schenken,  M.D.  i 

Optimist*  look  at  a  glass  4/5ths  full  while 
pe.sslmlsts  look  at  It  ISth  empty.  This  stand- 
ard seems  to  dominate  current  dlscu.ssions  of 
health  care  reform.  In  our  rush  to  deal  with 
problems  of  access  and  cost,  we  sometimes 
tend  to  overlook  those  parts  of  our  system 
which  have  contributed  to  what  is  clearly 
the  best  quality  health  care  in  the  world. 
When  we  discuss  change  for  the  future  (and 
change  we  must),  we  need  to  listen  carefully 
to  the  creed  given  to  all  young  physicians, 
i.e.  no  prlmum  nocere  first  do  no  harm.  It 
therefore  follows  that  we  need  to  know  those 
aspect*  of  our  current  system  which  are  val- 
uable and  of  high  quality  so  we  can  assure 
that  any  proposal  for  reform  tends  to  build 
on  our  strengths  and  fill  in  the  gaps  rather 
than  convulsing  our  system  and  gambling 
that  the  new  system  which  evolves  will  be 
better. 

Medical  Education  America  has  the  finest 
medical  schools  In  the  world.  Nowhere  do  all 
physicians,  students,  and  those  in  practice, 
receive  a  lifetime  access  to  the  best,  most 
up-to-date  medical  information  available  as 
they  do  here.  Worldwide,  potential  students 
look  to  America  as  the  premiere  source  of 
medical  education  just  as  the  world  looked 
to  Austria  and  Germany  In  the  early  1900's. 

Facilities  and  Personnel  -Americans  have 
access  to  the  most  extensive  supply  of  hos- 
pitals, diagnostic  facilities,  new  technology, 
and  well  trained  medical  personnel.  Al- 
though some  argue  that  there  may  be  an 
oversupply.  the  fact  is  that  patients  are  sel- 
dom denied  care  because  services  and  facili- 
ties are  not  available. 

Technology -Research  and  development 
lead  to  medical  advancement  from  which  we 


all  benefit.  When  I  flist  started  practice  ii, 
1958.  a  diagnostic  x-ray  of  the  lirain  carried  ^i 
1-2  percent  mortality.  Patients  actually  die: 
from  diagnostic  tests.  Now.  painless  but  ex 
pensive  CAT  scanners  can  give  an  almost 
science  fiction-like  picture  of  parts  of  thi- 
Ijody  which  make  treatments  possible  todav 
which  weren't  dreamed  of  just  several  de' 
a<les  ago. 

Insurance -Health   Insurance,   both   publi' 
and  private.  Is  currently  available  to  about 
87  percent  of  all  Americans.  The  dlstlnctior. 
between    protection    from    an    unanticlpatr'd 
illness  (insurance!  and  prepayment  for  seiv 
ices  which  will  then  be  most  certainly  usim! 
has  Ijeen  blurred    Although  the  costs  of  m 
surance  is  rising  rapidly,  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans  have  access  to  top  quality  can- 
when  they  need  it.  Unfortunately.  roquirinK 
coverage  for  additional  services  has  contrlb 
uted  to  lack  of  insurance  for  some  low  in 
come  Americans. 

Choice -Most  Americans  choose  the  physi 
cian  they  use.  the  hospital  they  need,  and  ul 
timately   make   the   medical    care   decisions 
that  Impact  on  them  and  their  families    Pa 
tients  can.  and  do.  voluntarily   limit  the.se 
choices   by   signing   up  for  a   managed   care 
plan  but  presumably  have  done  so  by  maklnt; 
an    informed    trade-off   for   something    thev 
value    more,    perhaps   cheaper   premiums   oi 
perhaps  access   to  a   mult! -specialty   group 
practice. 

Public  focus  on  Health— Throughout  oui 
society,  efforts  to  decrease  smoking,  in 
crease  exercise,  participate  in  screening  pru 
grams,  oppose  abuse  of  drugs  and  alcohol  and 
support  treatment  and  rehabilitation.  et(  . 
are  wide  spread.  The  public  Is  enthralled 
with  almost  all  aspects  of  health.  Unfortu 
nately.  the  Individual  follow-through  has 
been  less  than  complete:  the  potential  foi 
improvement,  however,  Is  great. 

Nation's  Health  In  spite  of  the  div.-:sitv 
of  our  population  with  all  of  Its  dru.o 
graphic,  socioeconomic,  and  cultural  ii  >!■ 
lems.  many  measures  of  our  nation's  h<  utt. 
are  the  best  in  the  world.  An  Ainerican  at 
age  70  has  a  better  chance  of  living  longci 
than  a  .seventy-year-old  anywhere  else  in  thi- 
world.  This  Is  true  of  many  of  our  age  groups 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  poverty,  lllegit 
imacy.  drugs,  etc.— social  and  economii 
problems — contribute  to  our  record  on  infant 
mortality,  and  to  the  violence  and  drug  proh 
lems  that  cause  much  of  the  mortality  found 
In  young  Americans,  especially  among  mi 
norities. 

There  are  clearly  many  aspects  of  the 
American  health  care  system  which  are  out 
standing.  Kvery  effort  should  be  made  to  pre 
serve  these  features  while  we  deal  with  thosf 
troubling  part*  such  as  rapidly  Increasing; 
costs,  millions  of  patients  who  are  unin 
sured.  cost  shifting  to  employers  and  private 
payors,  exclusion  of  patients  because  of  pre 
existing  illnesses,  and  our  wasteful  medical 
liability  system. 

HKALTH  CARK  RKKORM    DIAGNOSIS  OF  THE 

PROBI.KM 

(  By  .Jerrv  Schenken.  MO.) 

I  knew  the  instant  I  saw  the  CAT  scan  that 

Dad's  coma   was  caused   by   a   lethal    brain 

tumor.  I  was  resolved  to  let  him  die  in  pea(  e 

Unfortunately,      the      Radiologist's     report, 

while  agreeing  that  his  problem  was  brain 

cancer,  commented  that  there  was  a  very  i  e 

mote  chance  that  the  problem  was  an  infei 

tion.  Diagnostic  surgery  was  recommended.  I 

was  no  longer  able  to  act  as  a  physician  and 

I  knew  It.  I  was  a  son.  a  relative,  the  one  who 

had  to  make  the  difficult  decision  for  my 

Dad  who  was  unable  to  decide  for  himself.  At 


'  luu  tiiii'-.  1  ilulnt  feel  I  had  <a  choice-  would 
vou'.'  After  his  surgery,  two  months  of  hos- 
pitaliziition.  expensive  and  sometimes  pain- 
tul  treatments  and  ultimate  death  from  an 
inoperable  brain  tumor.  I  wasn't  sure.  Hind- 
sight is  often  20  20— foresight  is  not  so  clear. 

I  am  not  alone.  Many  of  you  have  had  simi- 
lar difficult  experiences.  I  present  my  story 
'o  bring  focus  on  the  inany  areas  of  concern 
ind  conllicts  in  public  opinion  which  thus 
•  ar  have  made  consensus  impossible  and  so- 
lution difficult. 

Much  of  the  debate  over  health  care  reform 
has  Ijeen  driven  by  anxiety  and  fear:  fear  of 
loosing  job  related  health  insurance,  fear 
that  health  insurance  costs  will  destroy  cor- 
porate profits,  fear  that  expensive  premiums 
will  drive  small  business  out-of-business. 
tear  of  a  catastrophic  illness  and  anxiety 
over  illness  of  any  kind  by  those  who  have 
no  insurance. 

This  is  how  I  see  it 

Costs. —This  nation  spends  about  12  per- 
cent of  the  GDP  on  Health  Care.  Most  Amer- 
icans feel  they  have  access  to  quality  care. 
Unfortunately,  costs  are  going  up  at  15  per- 
'  entyyear  or  greater,  a  rate  which  Is  not  sus- 
tainable over  a  long  term.  Most  people  be- 
lieve some  change  is  required. 

3rd  Party  Payors. — Most  medical  care  is 
insured,  either  in  the  private  sector  or  by  a 
i,'overnment  program.  While  this  has  been  es- 
sential to  make  care  available  and  afford- 
able, it  has  removed  both  patient  and  physl- 
'  Ian  from  direct  contact  with  cost  sensitiv- 
ity at  the  time  services  are  provided. 

Uninsured.  -Two  thirds  of  those  uninsured 
are  employed,  full-time  or  part-time.  They 
generally  pet  acute  care,  paid  for  by  cost- 
.shlftlng  to  employers  andor  private  payors. 
Some  tend  to  put  off  routine  physician  vis- 
its. In  addition,  there  may  well  be  a  group  of 
-Americans  who  are  functionally  uninsurable 
f)ecause  of  drug  dependency,  psychiatric  con- 
ditions, alien  status,  felons,  etc.  However  we 
look  at  it.  we  have  a  significant  problem. 

Insurance.  Health  insurance  protects  the 
public  from  the  costs  of  unforeseen  illnesses. 
Unfortunately,  many  patient.s  use  insurance 
policies  as  pre-paymcnt.  causing  services 
some  of  which  are  not  necessarily  a  great 
value  to  be  Increased.  In  addition,  sotting 
premiums  based  on  the  experience  contrib- 
utes to  the  problem  of  people  with  Identified 
illness  being  excluded  from  coverage  at  their 
time  of  need.  Add  to  this  mandates  by  8t;ites 
for  specific  coverage  which  raise  premiums 
and  we  find  that  many  small  business  and 
self  employed  Individuals  can't  pay  for  cov- 
I'lago  even  though  they  could  afford  current 
group  '  rates. 

Life  Styles.— Fully  one  third  of  health  care 
costs  are  closely  related  to  unhealthy  life 
styles,  choices  made  by  people  which  in- 
crease their  health  care  costs.  Much  of  the 
cost  Is  paid  for  by  the  rest  of  us.  Alcoholism, 
smoking,  drug  abuse,  lack  of  exercise,  obe- 
sity, violence,  crime,  lack  of  safety  belts. 
etc..  are  all  problems  which  can  be  addre.ssed 
bv  Individuals  and  free  up  billions  of  dollars 
lor  needed  care. 

Technology.— The  explosion  of  medical 
miracles,  such  as  CAT  scans,  transplan- 
tation, artificial  body  parts,  etc..  are  a  direct 
response  to  advances  in  medical  technology. 
Unfortunately,  the  capacity  to  provide  cost- 
ly care,  even  when  the  chance  of  cure  is 
slight,  has  far  out-stripped  society's  and  the 
individual's  ability  to  deal  with  the  choices 
and  challenges  they  facfr  -Who  wants  to  deny 
.1  frlenil  or  relative  a  10  to  1  chance**  100  to  1? 
10,000  to  1'?'?  These  are  the  moral  and  ethical 
challenges  that  we  all  must  face  before  our 
.ability  to  provide  care  to  the  lew  which  ai'e 

i-i(.Vi    (J— .'CV..!  nwoi  miT 


hopeless  prevents  us  liw/n  luoviding  basic 
care  and  thus  hope  to  the  many. 

Aging.— The  American  public  is  aging,  in 
part  because  of  the  success  of  our  health  care 
system.  While  such  measures  of  health  as  In- 
fant mortality  show  us  in  a  poor  light,  ev- 
eryone agrees  that  most  of  its  causes  are  so- 
cioeconomic—proverty.  teenage  pregnancy, 
drug  abuse,  etc. — and  not  lack  of  health  care. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  we  find 
that  the  cost  of  care  goes  up  directly  with 
the  patient's  age.  In  fact,  it  costs  over  lour 
times  as  much  to  care  for  a  person  over  65  as 
it  does  for  one  below  that  age.  The  success  of 
our  medical  system  in  curing  disea.se  and 
prolonging  life  has  the  unintended  con- 
sequence of  leading  to  serious  cost  and  ac- 
cess problems. 

Expect.ations.— Public  and  professional  ex- 
pectations are  sky-rocketing.  In  part  because 
of  our  medical  succe.ss  and  In  part  because  of 
public  exposure  to  medical  miracles  through 
personal  experiences  and  through  television 
and  the  print  media.  We  all  tend  to  expect 
cure,  even  when  the  odds  are  very  long. 

Taxes.— Taxes  are  known  to  influence  be- 
havior. Employer  provided  health  insurance 
is  a  non-taxable  benefit  to  the  employee,  a 
strong  incentive  to  increase  coverage,  to  in- 
sure more  non-medical  beneflt,s.  and  to  pro- 
mote utilization,  whether  necessary  or  not. 
Failure  to  allow  similar  tax  treatment  for 
out-of-pocket  expenses  and  premiums  paid 
by  individuals  (within  certain  limits)  has  im- 
paired innovative  benefit  design  which  would 
reward  Individuals  for  prudent  choices  and 
has  made  the  net  cost  of  those  premiums 
prohibitively  expensive. 

Federal  Deficits  and  Debt. — The  Federal 
government  has  been  financing  current  serv- 
ices to  Americans  In  a  way  prohibited  in 
most  states,  by  assuming  debt  to  be  paid  in- 
perpetuity  by  taxes  on  future  generations. 
The  average  medicare  recipient  currently  re- 
ceives a  $4-1.000  lifetime  subsidy  (in  excess  of 
premiums  and  taxes)  only  part  of  which  Is 
paid  by  federal  income  tax.  The  result  is  that 
the  interest  on  the  federal  debt  is  now  >  $3<X) 
billion/year  and  rising,  using  up  tax  revenues 
which  would  formerly  have  been  spent  on 
such  important  functions  as  medical  re- 
search and  education.  Immunizations,  public 
health,  indigent  care,  medicaid,  etc.  This 
cannot  continue. 

Public  Ambivalence.-  Polls  of  public  opin- 
ion show  clearly  that  Americans  like  their 
health  care,  that  they  want  it  available  to 
everyone,  that  they'll  approve  others  paying 
more  for  expanded  care  but  that  they  them- 
selves wouldn't  pay  much  more  themselves 
by  taxes  or  otherwise  to  expand  services  to 
others.  Public  polls  revealed  approval  for  a 
NHI  plan  paid  for  by  a  h  jx-rceiu.  increase  In 
payroll  tax.  but  only  when  told  that  the  em- 
ployer would  "pay"  80  percent  (4  percent). 
This  response  occurred  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  employer- paid  payroll  taxes  eventually 
come  from  employee  wages  foregone  and.  if 
the  cost  of  an  employee  gets  to  be  too  great, 
employment  is  foregone  as  well. 

To  solve  our  health  care  ■"cost-quality- 
cost"  dilemmas,  we  have  to  agree  that  we 
are  dealing  with  everyone's  problem  and  that 
everyone  must  participate  In  the  solution. 
Lssues  must  be  discussed.  In  puldic.  based  on 
facts,  without  demagoguery  and  finger  point- 
ing, and  with  problems  and  challenges  clear- 
ly understood  by  all  concerned.  There  can  be 
no  villains.  We  can't  develop  a  system  which 
separates  us  into  winners  and  losers.  Every- 
one must  benefit  in  some  meaningful  way. 

HKAI.TH  CaUK  RKKOKM    RllAHMAI'  F(ll(  CHANGE 

(By  Jerry  Schenken.  M.D  ) 
The  goal   of  effective   health   care  reform 
should  be  to  build  on  the  strengths  of  our 


current  system  while  we  fill  in  the  giipt>.  rec- 
ognizing the  fiscal  constraints  of  families, 
businesses,  and  tax  payei-s.  To  be  effective, 
changes  must  be  viewed  as  meaningful,  fair, 
and  sensitive  to  the  many  competing  agen- 
das and  conflicting  interests  of  the  parties 
involved.  Congress  and  the  nation  learned  a 
difficult  lesson  when  the  repeal  of  the  re- 
cently-passed Medicare  Catastrophic  Health 
Bill  was  mandated  by  seniors  who  discovered 
that  their  taxes  were  to  be  raised  in  order  to 
pay  for  the  increa.'sed  benefits. 

This  proposal  outlines  areas  and  makes 
suggestions  for  change  which  would  appear 
to  most  Americans  to  be  desirable,  achiev- 
able, affordable,  and  acceptable.  It  rep- 
resents a  first  step  toward  building  consen- 
sus and  dealing  with  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  vexing  problems  of  the  day. 

Tax  Treatment.— The  federal  tax  system 
distorts  the  net  effective  cost  of  medical 
care.  This  has  a  profound  effect  on  access 
and  utilization. 

Employer  provided  premiums  are  a  tax  free 
benefit  to  the  employee;  Premiums  paid  out- 
of-pocket  have  only  partial  tax 
deductabillty:  Out-of-pocket  expenses  must 
be  paid  with  after  tax  dollars  up  to  7.5%  of 
an  individual's  AGI. 

This  disparity  makes  out-of-pocket  pay- 
ments have  almost  twice  the  effective  cost  of 
those  covered  by  insurance,  producing  a  sub- 
stantial incentive  to  force  many  routine 
services  into  Insurance  packages  and  run  up 
costs.  Why  shouldn't  employees  resist  more 
out-of-pocket  payments  when  this  change 
doubles  their  cost?  Etiualizing  the  tax  treat- 
ment will  permit  changes  in  benefit  pack- 
ages so  that  the  deductibles  and  out-of-pock- 
et payments  can  be  eliminated  or  made  to 
have  the  same  marginal  cost.  Coupled  with 
rollover  provisions,  insurance  market  re- 
forms, and  benefit  design  changes,  uniform 
tax  treatment  holds  the  hope  for  responsible 
cost  containment  and  meaningful  reform. 

Use  or  Lose  it.— IRS  regulations  currently 
It-quires  that  all  tax  sheltered  employer  pro- 
vided benefits  be  used  in  that  year  or  they 
are  lost  to  the  employee.  Shouldn't  the  bene- 
fits be  the  property  of  the  employee''  If  they 
could  be  "rolled  over  ".  medical  benefit  plans 
could  be  designed  with  a  high  deductible,  all 
of  which  was  covered  by  a  section  "125-type' 
self-funded  plan.  Any  left  unused  would  re- 
vert to  the  employee  and  then  could  be  used 
for  the  next  years  premiums,  for  other  cov- 
erage such  as  disability,  for  an  IRA.  etc..  all 
at  no  additional  cost  to  the  employer. 

Small  Insurance  Market.  .-Mlowing  small 
businesses  and  individuals  to  form  groups  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  health  insurance  at 
group  rates  is  an  actuariiy  sound  method  to 
make  affordable  policies  to  many  who  cur- 
rently can't  afford  the  high  premiums  of  in- 
dividual policies.  Reforms  of  insurance  regu- 
lations are  needed  to  accomplish  these  goals. 

Benefit  Design.— Health  lifestyles  and 
early  disease  detection  has  been  shown  to 
save  lives,  reduce  days  lost  from  work,  and 
save  money.  With  proper  insurance  market 
reform,  employees  who  meet  specified  health 
objectives,  participate  in  medical  screening, 
stop  smoking,  etc.,  can  be  rewarded  with 
lower  premiums,  incentive  payment,s.  etc. 
Experience  of  many  business  plans  strongly 
suggest  that  employees  respond  to  reason- 
able preventive  medicine  requirements. 

Mandated  Benefit— Most  states  dictate  the 
types  of  coverage  which  must  be  covered  by 
insurers  when  they  sell  policies  in  the  state. 
This  has  increased  the  cost  of  insurance  and, 
in  part,  stimulated  the  Inci-ease  in  ERIS.A- 
quallfied  employer-based  self  insurance  cov- 
erage  which  are   exempt   from   those   man- 
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dates.  Repeal  of  sUite  mandates  will  level 
the  play  Ins  field  and  make  a  basic  Insurance 
pai.kai^e  available  to  most  patients  at  an  af- 
fordable cost. 

Community  RatiiiK  E.xperlence  rating, 
that  la  relalinK  the  cost  of  premiums  to  the 
medical  cost  experience  of  Individuals  and 
Kroups  has  created.  In  part,  our  problems 
with  exclusions  based  on  preexlatlnt?  ill- 
nesses, hlifh  premium  costs  for  small  busi- 
ness, and  or  lack  of  piortabllity  when  employ 
ees  change  Jobs.  Within  certain  limits,  a 
move  back  toward  a  system  where  premiums 
In  a  community  have  limited  variation 
amonn  Insureds  can  eliminate  most  if  not  all 
of  these  problems. 

Uninsured.  By  developing  basic  benefit 
insuiance  packaRe  anil  providing  a  refund- 
able tax  credit  to  lower  Income  Individuals 
and  families  for  Its  purchase,  we  can  eco- 
nomically enable  those  uninsured  who  are 
employed  (about  4^  of  the  total)  to  have  ac- 
cess to  affordable  health  insurance.  The 
voucher  system  proposed  by  President  Bush 
la  a  similar  approach.  However,  there  will 
still  remain  a  ^roup  of  people  who  will  be 
difficult  to  insure  under  any  circumstance.^. 
Some  type  of  safety  net  proposal  Is  needed 
while  these  situations  are  handled.  Support 
of  our  metropolitan  county  hospitals  is  a 
K'ood  start.  In  addition,  Medicaid  reform  with 
a  "l)y-ln  feature"  for  some  low  Income  pa 
tients  should  also  be  considered. 

Liability.  The  current  medical  liability 
system  provides  little  recovery  for  meritorl 
ous  claimants  and  increases  health  care 
coats  by  forcini?  extensive  practice  of  defen- 
sive medicine.  Many  of  the  numerous  propos- 
als which  encourage  early  settlement,  clar- 
ify options,  limit  non-ei'onomic  ilarnaKcs, 
and  correct  other  abuses  deserve  consider- 
ation. Vice  President  Quayle's  Competitive- 
ness Council  has  made  m.any  Kood  rec- 
ommendations. Conifross  should  act  on  them. 

Medicare.  -Medicare  should  be  restruc- 
tured so  that  it  is  actuarily  sound,  follows 
Insurance  principles.  Introduces  a  reasonable 
stop  loss.  maintAlns  interiienerational  eq- 
uity, and  introduces  reasonable  cost  contain- 
ment features.  The  country  can  not  live  with 
the  possibility  that  the  Medicare  trust  funds 
will  be  bankrupt  in  the  early  part  of  the  21st 
century. 

Health  Promotion.  Kmployers.  insurers, 
governmental  bodies,  and  indlvi<1uals  need  to 
be  encouraged  to  exercise,  watch  their 
weight,  avoid  druK  abuse,  participate  In  pre- 
ventive health  and  screening  proKrams,  wear 
seat  belts,  avoid  smokintf.  etc.  These  are  all 
areas  when-  everyone  Involved  will  benefit 
from  Individual  participation.  People  have  to 
take  on-golnfr  responsibility  for  their  (food 
health— one  day,  those  who  don't  will  not  be 
able  to  make  the  rest  of  us  pay. 

Cost  Containment.  -Tort  reform  tu  reduce 
the  costs  of  defensive  medicine,  benefit  de- 
slKH  to  make  patients  and  providers  more 
cost  conscious,  medical  practice  parameters 
which  help  ph.y8icians  provide  only  necessary 
care,  mana^red  care  proKrams,  and  lIviiiK 
wills  are  examples  of  workable  methods  of 
making  costs  reasonable  while  llmitln»r  out- 
side Interference  In  the  practice  of  medicine. 
Price  fixInK  and  political  budget  fixes  are 
not  the  answer.  .lust  look  at  the  other  places 
government  has  tried  them. 

The.se  prop<isals  are  consistent  with  our 
goal  of  building  on  strengths  and  filling  in 
the  gaps.  They  expand  opportunities  and  re 
sponslbllities  of  the  private  sector  and  do 
not  move  control  of  health  care  to  a  bureau- 
cratically  controlled  taxpayer-financed  pro- 
gram. We  all  need  to  exercise  great  care  that 
In  our  drive  to  provide  a  workable  system. 


we    rememl)er    always 
I  first  do  no  hat  III! ) 


no    pnmum    nocero 


THIHUTK       'lO        ROUKHT       .SKIFF 

I'RK.SIDENT   OF   CH.A.Ml'I.AIN   CO!,- 

LKGK.  BUIILINOTON,  VT 

Mr.  Jp:FFORns  Mr.  President,  it  is 
hard  to  believe,  at  times,  that  Vermont 
is  as  small  a  state  as  it  Is.  Especially  in 
the  area  of  higher  education.  Ver- 
mont's impact  on  the  Nation  has  lonf,' 
exceeded  its  modest  acreii^e. 

Virtually  every  Beojfraphic  area  of 
the  State  has  a  first-rate  institution  of 
hik'her  education,  from  the  vales  of 
HenninK'ton,  to  the  mountains  of  Marl- 
boro, to  the  fields  of  Middlebury,  to  the 
wilds  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  fjreat  hill- 
side that  overlooks  fair  Lake  Cham- 
plain  at  Hurlintjton. 

Chaniplam  College  once  was  a  little 
brother  to  the  more  considerable  insti- 
tution.s  of  the  Kreater  Burlington  area. 
No  lonicer.  Under  the  leadership  of  Rob- 
ert A.  Skiff,  Champlain  Colletfc  has 
urown  into  a  nationally-recognized  in- 
stitution of  higher  education. 

And  as  it  hits  grown  in  size,  excel- 
lence and  importance,  so  too  has  the 
loveliness  of  its  campus  increased. 
That  is  no  small  wonder  and  is  but  one 
measure  of  the  tremendous  accom- 
plishments of  I'lesidiTii  .Skitrs  15  years 
of  lea<iership. 

"If  you  stand  still,  you  step  back- 
wards." is  the  way  one  long-time  sup- 
porter of  Champlain  C^oUege  recently 
summarized  Robert  Skiffs  leadership 
Those  words  were  spoken  by  a  person 
most  familiar  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
widow  of  Vermont's  long-time  Senator 
Geoi-ge  I)  .-Xiken.  Lola  Aiken,  a  mem- 
ber of  Champlain's  board,  said  recently 
that  during  his  presidency,  Champlain 
College  "has  gone  right  straight  up." 

Dr.  Skiff,  a  native  Vermonter.  has 
been  involved  in  education  for  more 
than  three  decades,  as  a  student,  high 
school  teacher,  college  instructor,  dean 
of  students,  college  vice  president,  col- 
lege trustee,  college  president  and  in- 
fluential official  of  many  educational 
organizations. 

During  his  presidency,  Champlain 
has  grown  from  860  to  1.100  day  stu- 
dents, from  21  to  28  academic  majors, 
from  16  to  28  college-owned  buildings 

His  imaginative  new  programs,  from 
computer  camps  to  an  insurance  insti- 
tute, have  provided  young  people  of  the 
Nation  with  new  learning  opportunities 
and  Vermonters  with  new  job  opportu- 
nities. 

And  all  the  while,  the  college  has 
been  placed  on  a  more  firm  financial 
footing. 

As  Champlain  has  grown,  it  has 
gracefully  expanded  into  some  of  the 
older  and  more  lovely  great  homes  on 
the  Burlington  hillside.  And  when  it 
opted  for  the  new.  the  buildings  have 
blended  gracefully  into  the  tree-shaded 
streets  that  command  that  wonderous 
view  of  the  great  lake  that  gave  the 
school  its  name. 


So  the  college's  thriving  and  success- 
ful campus  lives  in  deep  harmony  with 
its  surroundings,  one  of  Vermont's 
lovely  places.  It  is  the  Vermont  way 
and  it  has  well  been  exemplified  bv  Di 
Robert  Skiff  in  his  remarkal)le  career 
of  leadership  of  his  college,  Champlain 
College. 


SANCTIONS  O.N    I'HK  SKRHIAN 
f.OVKHNMK.NT 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President. 
today  the  Senate  voted  to  impose  sanc- 
tions on  the  Government  of  Serbia  in 
the  hopes  that  these  sanctions  might 
help  end  the  bloodshed  in  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina.  Mr  President,  we  must 
act  to  h<'l!>  i'ihI  this  fighting.  The  beau- 
tiful ati'l  piMi  iful  cities  of  Sarajevo, 
Mostar.  .nut  uihers,  are  being  reduced 
to  rubbh  .  M.iny  noncombatants  in- 
cluding woniiii  .iiiil  ihildren  are  being 
killed.  Ni'u'ot  i.u  lon.s  .iiid  [XMickeeping 
efforts  to  ■late  tiav(.-  failfd. 

The  Senate  is  aware,  ot  rmii.se.  that 
this  conflict  is  complex  No  ethnic 
group  in  the  t'ormer  .st.iic  of  Yugo- 
slavia has  escaped  uiisiathrd  And  the 
people  of  Serbia,  too.  have  suffered. 

1  know  that  many  Serbs  aie  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  continuing  violence 
and  oppose  it  wholeheartedly.  This  leg- 
islation is  not  aimed  at  the  Serbian 
p«>ople.  Indeed.  It  is  a  sad  legacy  of  to- 
talitarian control  in  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia that  the  people  of  Serbia  have 
all  too  little  control  over  the  actions  of 
their  government  and  armed  forces. 
Unfortunately,  these  sanctions  cannot 
be  fashioned  with  such  precision  that 
they  strike  at  the  government  of  Ser- 
bia and  the  instruments  of  state  power. 
And  while  there  have  been  abuses  and 
suffering  on  all  sides,  it  is  the  judg- 
ment of  impartial  observers  that  it  is 
the  Government,  of  Serbia  which  is — di- 
rectly or  indirectly  primarily  respon- 
sible for  continuing  the  violence  now 
raging  in  Bosnia.  We  look  forward  to 
the  day  that  Serbia  is  a  democratic 
state  with  a  Government  committed  to 
living  in  peace  with  its  neighbors.  But 
we  cannot  allow  the  bloodshed  to  con- 
tinue while  we  wait  for  that  day  to  ar- 
rive 


YUGOSLAVIA  SANCTIONS  ACT  OF 
1992 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  2743. 
which  the  clerk  will  report 

The  assistant  legislative  (.lerk  re.ul 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2743)  to  deter  and  punish  aggrrs 
slon  against  the  newly  Independent  countries 
of  the  defunct  .Socialist  Federal  Republli:  I 
Yugoslavia,  and  to  promote  human  rights 
within  the  newly  constituted  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  bill  is  deemed 
read  three  times  and  the  question  is  on 


pas.s,it;e  of  the  bill.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  Ijeen  ordered.  The  clerk  will  eall 
the  roll. 

The  tiill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  FORI)  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
<tti)f  liDin  Te.xas  l.Mi  Hkntskn)  is  nec- 
e.s;-,ii  li  V  absent , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  m  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote'.' 

The  result  was  announeed  yeas  99, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  104  Leg.] 
YEAS— 99 


.^(lams 

Fowler 

.Mlkulskl 

AkaKa 

Cam 

Mll<h<'ll 

lUui  u.s 

Glenn 

.Muynltian 

Hll.-n 

Gore 

Murkowskl 

Hlnh'ATTian 

Gorton 

Nlcklea 

H(,n.l 

Grahiun 

Sunn 

H(  n>n 

Gramm 

1 ',41- k  wood 

itr.i,ll.-y 

Graisley 

iVll 

Hiv.iux 

Harlfin 

1'n's.sler 

Hrnwn 

HaU-t. 

lYynr 

Hry.m 

Hainpid 

Held 

Humpi.T3 

Ht-nin 

KloKle 

H.^r'11(:ll 

Hfilma 

Koht) 

H^rr.s 

Hollln^s 

lUwkefeller 

l'>r! 

Inouye 

Koth 

rhAU'f 

Jeffords 

Kudman 

I■,,,ll,■^ 

.lohnston 

San  ford 

c     (.ran 

Kassetjaum 

Saj-bancs 

r-  h.  n 

Kaslf-n 

S.-4ss<'r 

!■■  Hri'l 

Kennedy 

Sfymour 

l'r.i'.h- 

Kerrey 

Shell>y 

Cranston 

Kerry 

Simon 

I)  Amalo 

Kolii 

Simpson 

litinr.irth 

Laulenbertf 

Smith 

ims.  hie 

Lealiy 

Specter 

l>»<'oni:lnl 

l^evln 

Stevens 

Ulxon 

I.lel*rman 

Symma 

Dodd 

l.Dtl 

Thurmond 

Dole 

l.uitar 

Wallop 

Domenlcl 

Macli 

Warner 

l)urpnl»rsrer 

.VcCaln 

WellBtone 

Kxon 

McConnell 

Wlrth 

Ford 

MrrtK  nbaum 

Wofford 

NAYS  -0 
NOT  VOTING— 1 

Benlsen 

So  the  bill  (S.  2713)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S  2743 
SECTION  I .  SHORT  TITIJ^;. 

Thi.'^  act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Yugoslavia 
■Sanction.s  Act  of  1992". 
HEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds 

(I)  Yugoslavia,  a  .stJite  in  existence  since 
December  1.  1918,  is  dissolved; 

i2i  Croatia  and  Bosnla-Hercegovlna  have 
voted  in  democratic  elections  to  be  inde- 
pendent nations  and  have  achieved  inter- 
national recognition: 

(3i  Serbia  and  Montenegro  have  con- 
stituted themselves  as  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Yugoslavia,  a  state  which  has  not 
achleveit  International  recognition,  and 
which  is  not  the  successor  state  to  the  dl.-^ 
solved  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yugo- 
slavia: 

i4)  The  newly  constituted  state  of  Yugo- 
slavia Is  engaged  in  a  war  of  aggression 
agamst  Bosnia -Hercegovlna, 

i5)  Acting  through  government  controlled 
niilltias,  paraniiliUiry  group.s.  and  the  Yugo- 
slav Federal  Army,  the  newly  constituted 
slate  of  Yugoslavia  is  killing  thousands  of 
ii'sidents  of  Bosnia-HerceKOvina.  Is  drivinu 
hundieds  of  thou.sands  of  resident,s  of  Bosnia- 
lleiregovina  from  their  homes,  is  destroying 
the  cities  and  villages  of  Bosnia 
Hercegovina,  including  such  culturally  and 
historically    Important    places   as    Sarajevo 


and  Mostar,  and  is  Interferuu'  with  humani- 
tarian relief  efforts  in  Bosnia-Hei<.egovina; 

(6i  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  prior  to  form- 
ing the  new  state  of  Yut;oslavia.  had  engaged 
in  a  war  of  aggre.ssion  against  Croatia;  and 
the  new  state  of  Yugoslavia,  acting  through 
government  tontroUed  militias  and  para- 
military groups,  continues  to  occupy  ille- 
gally territory  of  the  sovereign  nation  of 
Croatia: 

(7)  Two  million  Albanians  in  the  province 
of  Kosova  have  been  denied  many  basic 
human  right,';,  are  subject  to  Serbian  im- 
posed martial  law.  have  been  denied  illegally 
their  right  to  sell-government,  and  have 
been  subject  to  violence  and  killings  by  the 
Serbian  authorities;  and 

(8)  The  international  boundaries  between 
the  Independent  countries  of  the  former 
Yugoslavia  are  the  same  as  the  internal  bor- 
ders ainong  the  constituent  republics  of  the 
former  Yugoslavia  as  specified  in  the  1974 
Yugoslav  Federal  Constitution  (except  with 
regard  to  the  border  between  Serbia  and 
Montenegro)  and  cannot  be  altered  without 
the  consent  of  all  countries  concerned. 

SEC.  3.  DEFINITIONS. 
As  used  hereinafter  in  this  act 

(a)  "Yugoslavia"  shall  mean  the  Federa- 
tion of  Montenegro  and  Serbia  constituted 
on  April  27.  1992,  a  sUite  that  has  not  been 
granted  international  recognition  ami  that  is 
not  the  successor  to  the  former  Yugoslavia; 
and 

(b)  "Former  Yugoslavia"  shall  mean  the 
state  established  on  December  1,  1918  and 
last  formally  known  as  the  Soc  ialist  Federal 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia. 

SEC.  4.  RESTRICTION  ON  ASSISTANCE  TO  YUGO- 
SLAVIA. 

(a)  RKS'ruicnoN  o.n  Assista.nck.— Unless 
the  conditions  of  section  7(a)  are  certified  by 
the  President  to  have  been  met,  no  United 
Stiites  assistJince  (including  funds  appro- 
priated before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act!  may  be  furnished  to  Yugoslavia. 

(b)  Dkfinithjn.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "United  States  assistance" 
means  assistance  of  any  kind  that  is  pro- 
vided by  grant,  loan,  lease,  credit,  guaranty, 
or  insurance,  or  by  any  other  means,  by  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  any  foreign  country, 
including— 

il)  assistance  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (including  programs  under  title 
IV  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  such  Act  c 

12)  sales,  credits,  and  guaranties  under  the 
Anns  Export  Control  Act; 

Ci)  sales  under  title  I  or  III  and  donations 
under  title  U  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  of 
nonfood  commodities; 

(4)  other  financing  programs  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  export  sales  of 
nonfood  commodities;  and 

(5)  financing  under  the  Kxport-Import 
Bank  Act  of  194.5. 

SEC.  5.  SUSPENSION  OF  MULTINA'HONAI,  ASSIST- 
ANCE. 
Unless  the  conditions  of  Set  tion  7(ai  are 
certified  by  the  President  to  have  been  met, 
the  Se(.:retary  of  the  Treasury  shall  instruct 
the  United  States  executive  directors  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment, the  European  Bank  lor  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  and  the  International 
Development  Association  to  vote  against 
any  loan  or  other  utilization  of  the  funds  of 
their  respective  institutions  to  Yugoslavia. 
SEC.  6.  SUSPENSION  OF  AIR  TRAVEL. 

(a)  IN  Gknkrai..  -Unless  the  conditions  of 
Section  7(ai  are  certified  by  the  President  to 
have  been  met^ 


(11  the  President  shall  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  revoke  the  right  of  any 
air  carrier  designated  by  the  Government  of 
the  former  Yugoslavia  under  the  air  trans- 
portation agreetnent  i)etween  the  United 
States  and  the  former  Yugoslavia  to  provide 
service  to  Yugoslavia. 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  terminate 
so  much  of  that  agreement  as  relates  to 
Yugoslavia  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  that  agreement; 

(3)  upon  termination  of  those  provisions, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  pro- 
hibit any  aircraft  of  a  foreign  air  carrier 
owned,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  Yugoslavia 
from  engaging  in  air  transportation  with  re- 
spect to  the  United  States;  and 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
provide  for  such  exceptions  froni  the  prohibi- 
tion contained  in  paragraph  i3)  as  the  Sec- 
retary considers  necessary  to  provide  for 
emergencies  in  which  the  safety  of  an  air- 
craft or  its  crew  or  passengers  is  threatened. 

(b)  DKFiMTi()N.--For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  terms  "aircraft",  "air  transpor- 
tation", and  "foreign  air  carrier"  have 
meanings  given  those  terms  in  Section  101  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  i49  U.S.C. 
l:«l). 
SEf .  7  CO.NDITIONS. 

lai  The  conditions  referred  to  in  Sections  4, 
5,  and  6  of  this  act  are 

(li  that  Yugoslavia  is  not  waging  a  war  of 
military  ;iggression  against  any  other  coun- 
try: 

(2i  that  Yugoslavia  is  not  supporting  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  any  military  unit,  mili- 
tia, or  paramilitaiy  organization  in  any 
other  country: 

(3)  that  Yugoslavia  is  not  occupying  any 
territory  of  another  country  and  is  not  as- 
sisting forces  occupying  the  territory  of  an- 
other country; 

(4)  that  Yugoslavia  recogniZ(?s  as  inter- 
national borders  the  borders  of  Croatia. 
Bosnia-Hercegovina,  and  Macedonia  as  speci- 
fied in  the  1974  Yugoslav  Federal  Constitu- 
tion and  as  existed  on  December  31.  1984; 

(5)  that  Yugoslavia  or  forces  loyal  to  or 
controlled  by  Yugoslavia  are  not  Interfering 
with  United  Nations  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations or  with  international  observer  mis- 
sions or  with  humanitarian  relief  efforts,  and 

(6)  that  Yugoslavia  is  not  engaged  in  a  pat- 
tern of  systematic  violations  of  human 
rights  within  its  borders 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  det<'rmines 
that  the  conditions  of  subsection  (ai  have 
been  met.  he  shall  so  certify  in  writing  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate. 
SEC.  8.  POLICY  ON  SUCCESSION. 

The  independent  countries  of  the  former 
Yugoslavia  shall  be  severally  and  collec- 
tively the  heirs  to  the  a.ssets  and  liabilities 
of  the  former  Yugoslavia.  Treaties  and  other 
international  agreements  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  former  'i'ugoslavia  shall  Ije 
deemed  applicable  to  the  independent  coun- 
tries of  the  former  Yugoslavia,  except  where 
the  President  determines  otherwise, 
SEC.  9.  POLICY  ON  RECOGNmON. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  not  recognize  Yugoslavia 
until  it  has  met  the  conditions  in  Section  6, 
and  that  the  President  should  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations with  the  independent  countries  of 
the  former  Yugoslavia  to  insure  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  diplomatic  property  in 
the  United  States  among  all  the  successor 
states. 
SEC.  10.  MULTILATERAI.  SANCTIONS. 

The  Congre.ss  urges  the  I'resident  to  nego- 
tiate  comprehensive   multilateral   sanctions 
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pursuant  to  the  piovisions  of  Chapter  7  of 
the  Unltett  Nations  Charter,  incluilinn  an 
embarjro  on  the  shipment  of  oil.  affalnsl 
Yugoslavia  as  lonK  as  Yugoslavia  Is  support 
IHK  acts  of  military  iiurression  atraltist 
BosnIa-HerceKOVina.  The  Congress  further 
ur^es  the  President  to  oppose  YuKOslavia's 
aKtrression  in  all  appr<>!"'>'"  internnMoiial 
fora. 

SEC.    II.  SANCTIONS  ON    OIHKU   (  OITMTHIE.S  OF 
Illh   H>K>U;k  Yl'(;<tSI.,VVlA. 

The  rri'.^Mit  i,;.  .^n.iil  apply  the  .sanctions 
contained  in  Sections  4.  5  and  6  to  an.v  other 
Independent  country  of  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia which  he  cletermines  is  en^;a^;ed.  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  In  military  atCKresalon 
against  a  neighbor  for  the  prupose  of  chanK- 
inif  its  houtidarlps 
SEC.  12.  HUMAN! TAKIA.N  .VvSIST/VNCE. 

It    is   the   sense   ol    i  he   Congress   that   the 
President  should  take  steps  so  that  adequate 
humanitarian  assistance  reaches  needy  peo 
pie  in  Bosnia-HerceKovina 


DIRK  KMKHdKNfV  SI  l'l'l,KMKNTAL 
Ari'KOl'KIA  riONH.  FISCAL  YKAR 
1992 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICHR.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of 
the  supplerhental  appropriations  bill, 
which  the  clerk  will  leport. 

The  assistant  lejjislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  5132)  makintf  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  for  di.saster  as 
slstance  to  meet  urgent  needs  because  of  ca- 
lamities such  as  those  which  occurred  In  Los 
Antfeles  anil  Chlca>ro.  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
int<  September  30,  1992.  and  for  other  pur 
poses . 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Pendlnjr: 

Hatfield  (for  Nickles)  Amendment  No.  1851, 
to  waive  the  provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  and  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965 
with  respect  to  any  construction  or  repair 
project  which  receives  financial  assistance 
under  this  Act. 

Mr.  HAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak 
as  in  mornint^  business. 

The  PRKSiniNG  OFFICKR  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ■uc!'  i  rii. 


DROUGHT 


Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  toda.v 
to  urpe  the  Conjrress.  President  Bush, 
and  the  USDA  to  act  quickly  to  pro- 
vide disaster  relief  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  suffer  natural  disaster 
this  year. 

Unfoi'tunatel.v.  severe  droujjht  is  al- 
ready plaM'uintJ  nian.y  Midwestern  and 
Western  States  this  spring:.  Con- 
sequently, we  must  prepare  now  to  re- 
spond to  a  disaster  which  appears  to  be 
inevitable. 

Congress  must  beijin  to  hold  hearings 
and  put  together  le^rislation  to  authoi- 
ize  disaster  relief  for  1992 

I  urjje  President  Bush  to  use  the  au- 
thorit.v  which  Ci)nt,'-ress  provided  for  in 
the  dire  emergency   supplemental   ap- 


propriations bill  late  last  November,  to 
make  av.ailable  S755  million  to  cover 
agriculture  lo.sses  which  occur  in  1992. 
All  the  President  must  do  is  officially 
request  this  money  and  it  will  be  made 
available. 

And  I  urtje  the  USDA  to  work  to 
make  Its  disaster  pi-otjrams  available 
to  farmers  and  ranchers  as  quickly  as 
possible  after  they  arc  requested,  and 
to  be  sure  that  they  contain  few  re- 
strictions. 

Unfortunatel.v.  it  appears  that  it  may 
be  necessary  to  take  these  actions  very 
soon  to  cover  agriculture  losses  due  to 
natural  disasters. 

Unless  Montana  and  surroundin^,' 
States  tjet  some  rain  in  the  next  sev- 
eral weeks,  all  indications  show  that 
we  are  well  on  our  wa.y  to  experiencini^ 
one  of  the  worst  droughts  in  history. 

Montana  had  very  little  snow  accu- 
mulation last  winter,  and  so  far  has 
had  very  little  rain  this  sprint;.  With- 
out rain,  Montana  farmers  and  i-anch- 
ers  are  iarncly  dep<.indent  on  runoff 
fi'om  snowpack  for  their  water  supply 
throuj^hout  the  summer  months.  In 
fact,  about  70  percent  of  Montana's 
yearly  water  supply  is  from  snowmelt. 

Unfortunately,  because  there  was  so 
little  snow  accumulation,  there  is  not 
much  snowmelt.  And  the  little  that  ex- 
ists is  nieltintr  4  to  6  weeks  ahead  of 
normal.  F^arl.y  snowmelt  has  caused  a 
number  of  rivers  to  peak  with  early 
runoff.  These  rivers  are  now  droppinij 
off  and  are  exp«?cted  to  be  unable  to 
supply  sufficient  water  later  this  sum- 
mer. For  example,  in  early  May.  data 
from  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
showed  that  the  Missouri  River's  aver- 
age flow  was  over  7. (MX)  cubic  feet  p«»r 
second  near  Helena.  .Just  last  week,  the 
flow  had  dropped  to  just  under  3.800 
cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  Surve.v  considers  the  low  flow 
level  to  be  an  indicator  of  how  low  the 
Mi.ssouri's  headwater  rivers  are  run- 
ning and  how  much  of  the  mountain 
snowpack  already  has  melted.  Runoff 
into  the  Tiber  Reservoir  was  about  .% 
pei'cent  of  normal  during  April.  It  is 
running  at  about  29  percent  of  normal, 
the  second  lowest  on  record,  during 
May.  Precipitation  in  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  is  down  6,5  to  70  percent. 
Snow  water  in  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  is  down  an  average  of  58  percent 
from  litst  .year.  The  Yellowstone  River 
Basin  is  running  at  about  65  percent  of 
normal.  The  Hungry  Horse  Reservoir  is 
predicted  to  fall  20  to  10  feet  short  of 
filling  this  summer.  This  reservoir  has 
failed  to  reach  full  capacit.v  onl.y  five 
times  in  its  history.  This  summer  may 
be  the  sixth. 

This  situation,  coupled  with  fore- 
casts of  above  average  heat  and  below 
avei'age  rain  over  the  summer  months 
spells  disaster  for  Montana's  farmers 
and  ranchers.  The  Governor  of  Mon- 
tana recentl.v  identified  34  of  Mon- 
tana's 56  counties  which  ai-e  at  high 
risk    for   diought.    Those   counties   in- 


clude: Beaverhead.  Big  Horn.  Blaine. 
Broadwater.  Carbon,  Cascade, 

Chouteau,  Deer  Lodge,  Fergus.  Flat- 
head. Gallatin.  Glacier.  Gianite,  Hill. 
.Joffeison.  .Judith  Basin,  Lewis  and 
Clark.  Lake,  Liberty,  Lincoln.  Madi- 
son. Meagher.  Missoula.  Phillips. 
Pondera.  Powell,  Ravalli.  Rosebud,  Sil- 
ver Bow.  Teton,  Toole,  Treasure  Val- 
ley, and  Yellowstone. 

Consequently,  Congress,  President 
Bush  and  the  USDA  must  take  appro- 
priate steps  now  to  be  sure  that  disas- 
ter assistance  is  expedited  ;vs  soon  as  it 
is  needed.  That  is  why  I  am  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today.  I  am  here  to 
put  Congress,  President  Hush,  and  the 
USDA  on  notice  that  a  natural  disivster 
is  brewing  that  will  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed. With  a  (cooperative  effort,  we 
can  make  this  disaster  a  little  more 
bearable  for  our  farmers  and  ranchers. 

I  will  work  hard  to  ensure  that  Con- 
gress does  its  part.  Today.  1  am  sending 
a  letter  to  the  di.«t  inguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Agrii'ulture  Committee 
requesting  that  he  hold  hearings  on  the 
drought  situation  as  soon  as  they  can 
he  scheduled.  1  am  also  organizing  a 
drought  forum  in  Montana  which  will 
be  held  in  Great  Falls  near  the  end  of 
June.  The  purpose  of  the  forum  will  be 
to  discuss  the  extent  and  effect  of  the 
drought,  and  the  various  forms  of  as- 
sistance which  are  available.  Partici- 
pants will  include  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers; and  Federal.  State,  and  local  offi- 
cials. 

I  will  invite  Federal  officials  who  live 
and  work  here  in  the  Washington  area 
ou*^  to  Montana  to  participate  m  the 
forum,  and  to  t(iur  some  of  the  drought 
stricken  areas  so  they  can  see  first 
hand  the  kind  of  devastation  drought 
can  bring  to  agriculture  producers.  It 
is  important  to  get  these  people  out  be- 
yond the  beltwaly  and  into  the  real 
world  so  that  they  can  make  decisions 
which  will  make  sense  for  agriculture. 

After  the  hearings  and  forum  have 
been  conducteri,  1  will  wcjik  with  the 
chairman  and  m.v  other  colleagues  on 
the  Agriculture  Committee  to  draft 
diSiVSter  relief  legislation. 

But  in  addition  to  (Mingressional  ac- 
tion, farmers  atii  i.ii''  hers  are  also  re- 
lying on  Presideni  liush  and  the  USDA 
to  do  their  parts. 

They  are  authorized  to  take  a  num- 
ber of  important  act  ions  to  address  the 
situation  prior  to  congressional  action. 

I  have  sent  a  letter  to  President  Bush 
urging  him  to  act  iiuukly  and  free  up 
the  $7,'>.')  million  whic:h  Congress  appro- 
priated last  year  for  disaster  relief. 
This  money  will  be  critical  to  helping 
Montana's  farmers  and  ranchers  sur- 
vive the  drought  until  Congress  is  able 
to  appropriate  adilitional  funds.  I  must 
also  emphasize  how  ciitiial  it  i.^;  that 
all  USI).'\  disaster  programs  In  made 
available  to  fai'mers  as  (luickl.v  a.s  pos- 
sible after  the.v  are  reijuested.  and  con- 
tain as  few  restrictions  as  possible. 

These  programs  include  the  Emer- 
gency   Feed    Program,    the    Farmer's 


Hi'iMi'  .■X'liiiinistratioii  l^trnTtrt-ncy  Loan 
Prograiti.  and  emei'gency  h.i.ving  and 
grazing  programs. 

We  must  avoid  a  recurrence  of  what 
happened  in  1990  when  the  USDA  made 
some  of  the.se  programs  available  to 
some  Montana  counties  and  other  pro- 
grams available  to  othei'  counties. 
Often,  when  programs  wei-e  made  avail- 
able, they  were  approved  so  long  after 
the.y  were  requested  and  were  burdened 
with  so  many  restrictions  that  they 
were  of  limited  use  to  anyone.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1990,  Roosevelt  County  ap- 
plied for  the  emergency  haying  and 
grazing  program  6  weeks  before  it  was 
finally  appi'oved  by  the  USDA. 

My  staff  was  forced  to  resort  to 
phoning  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
several  times  a  day  to  get  them  to 
move  on  Roosevelt  County's  applica- 
t  inn. 

Mr  President.  Montana  ranchers 
can  t  wait  for  6  weeks  to  feed  their  cat- 
tle. To  make  matters  worse,  when  the 
Department  finally  approved  the  appli- 
cation, the  restrictions  placed  on  land 
that  could  be  hayed  and  grazed  were  so 
severe  that  the  progi-am  was  viitually 
u.sele.ss.  The  USDA  told  .Montana 
i-anchers  that  they  may  hay  and  graze 
their  CRP  land  only  if  the.v  own  cattl.  . 
but  they  ma.y  not  ha.y  or  graze  it  il 
they  do  not  own  cattle. 

This  restriction  made  little  .sense. 
-M.iny  ranchei's  who  own  cattle  do  not 
have  land  in  CRP.  In  such  a  case,  a 
rancher  should  be  able  to  graze  his  cat- 
tle on  his  neighbor's  CRP  land  and  pa.v 
him  for  it.  In  an  effort  to  prevent  this 
type  of  action  from  recurring.  I  liavc 
retiuested  a  meeting  with  USDA  offi- 
cials in  m.v  office  to  discuss  implemen- 
tation of  the  relevant  emergency  pro- 
grams this  year. 

I'inally,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
:ii'  I  li.it  if  we  Americans  can  spend  bil- 
lion: (ii  dollars  bailing  out  our  savings 
.uul  loan  institutions,  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  repair  damage 
caused  by  the  disturbances  in  Los  An- 
t^-fles,  we  can  also  make  sure  that  farm- 
•  rs  who  suffer  natural  disasters  get  the 
lull  benefit  of  current  emergency  pro- 
i,'r,inis  and  additional  disaster  pay- 
niiTit.s  til  r(niT  their  losses. 

Our  tanners  and  ranchers  provide  all 
.-Xniericans  with  the  highest  quality 
I'immI  and  fiber  in  tlie  world.  There  is 
nothing  they  can  do  about  the  whims 
of  Mother  .Nature.  When  Mother  Nature 
lieeides  111  rausi^  natur.ti  lii.'^astcrs,  we 
must  be  sure  that  farmers  and  ranchers 
are  adequately  protected. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
t(j  ensure  that  such  protection  is  read- 
ily available. 


DIRK  HMKKtlKNCY  Sl'lM'LK.MLN'rAl , 
Al'PROPiUATIONS.  KI.^t'AL  YEAR 
ll);»2 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sidei-ation  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 


.^MKNDMENT  NO.  ia'.i 

Mr  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
pending  quest  ion  is  the  Nickles  amend- 
ment No.  1851 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr  Piesident.  I  yield 
m.yself  such  time  as  us  nece.ssar.v. 

Ml'.  Piesident.  this  amendment  is 
very  simple.  It  says: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  *  *  *  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  *  *  *  and  the 
Service  Contract  Act  *  «  *  shall  not  apply  to 
any  construction  or  repair  project  which  re- 
ceives financial  a.ssistance  under  this  act. 

Whether  this  act  is  going  to  be  S500 
million.  $600  million  or  $2  billion.  I  per- 
sonally do  not  think  that  the  Davis- 
Bacon  law  of  1935.  should  apply  to 
funds  in  the  act  for  two  reasons: 

First,  the  wage  rates  mandated  by 
Davis-Bacon  are  e.xoibitant.  expensive, 
and  waste  a  lot  of  money.  With  the 
evergrowing  budget  deficit.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  be  wasting  money. 

Second,  and  more  importantl.v.  I 
think  that  this  law  hurts  those  that 
this  act  is  seeking  to  help.  This  act  dis- 
claim i  nates  against  the  many  people  in 
Lus  .iXngeles  who  are  unemplo.yed. 

The  unemployment  rate  in  Los  Ange- 
les County  in  1991  was  27  6  pt^rcent 
amongst  lilacks.  22.1  per*  ent  amongst 
the  Hispanic,  and  21  percent  amongst 
whites.  The  unemployment  rate  is  al- 
mrisf  one  out  of  five  persons  are  out  of 
work,  and  yet.  because  of  Davis-Bacon. 
a  law  that  says  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  sot  the  wage  rates  for  any 
construction  project  above  S2.(K)fl. 
These  wage  rates  are  set  so  high  that 
the  unskilled  and  unemployi^d  will 
never  get  a  job.  I  think  we  need  to 
change  that. 

So.  if  we  are  going  to  have  an  urgent 
supplemental,  if  we  are  going  to  pass  a 
bill  that  is  going  to  help  the  people  of 
the  riot  torn  areas  of  Los  Angeles  and 
maybe  Chicago,  we  should  exempt 
them  from  this  law  that,  keeps  them 
from  working.  If  we  do  not  pass  this 
amendment,  wo  are  telling  the  unem- 
plo.yed and  unskilled  of  Los  Angeles 
County.  "You  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  get  a  job  tc  rebuild  those  stores,  to 
rebuild  the  buildings,  to  fix  the  build- 
ings, to  repair  the  buildings  in  your 
community."  The  fact  is  without  this 
amendment  they  will  not  get  a  job.  A 
contractor  will  not  hire  them  because 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Mr.  Piesident.  you  might  sa.v.  why. 
The  reason  is  because  right  now  in  Los 
Angeles  Count.y.  if  .you  are  going  to  do 
unskilled  or  enti-y  level  work  such  as 
cleaning,  general  construction  labor, 
general  cleanup,  landscaping,  traffic 
control,  or  window  washing;  the  price 
is  too  high.  The  workers  who  perform 
any  of  the  job.'^  I  just  listed  make  $19.86 
an  hour  plus  $9.63  an  hour  fringe  bene- 
fits, for  a  total  wage  compensation 
package  of  S29.49  under  the  wage  scale 
set  by  Davis-Bacon. 


Another  example,  a  brush  painter  m 
Los  Angeles  County  get.s  $20.70  plus 
S5.94  in  fringe  benefit.^.  We  are  talking 
about  compensation  m  excess  of  $26  an 
hour  A  drywall  finisher  receives  a  lit- 
tle over  $27  an  hour.  And  I  could  go  on 
and  on.  but  the  majority  of  these  wage 
rates  for  unskilled  labor  are  in  the 
range  of  $25  to  $30  an  hour. 

According  to  the  unemployments  I 
mentioned  earlier,  one-fourth  of  the 
population  in  Los  Angeles  County,  over 
one-fourth  that  is  black  does  not  have 
a  job.  We  are  telling  them  "you  cannot 
have  a  job  unless  il  pays  $25  an  hour  to 
fix  these  buildings  that  have  been  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  or  burned."  I  think 
that  is  a  crime  and  it  needs  to  be 
changed. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act.  which  was 
passed  in  1935.  discriminates.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  will  enter  into  the  RiiCORD  an 
article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
dated  June  25.  1990  The  title  of  the  ar- 
ticle is  "Davis-Bacon:  Racist  Then, 
Racist  Now  ■  I  will  read  a  couple  of 
highlights. 

It  says: 

Thus,  any  laborer  who  does  not  have  the 
skills  to  command  union  scale  is  frozen  out 
of  these  jobs.  Typically,  those  frozen  out  are 
black  or  Hispanic. 

It  goes  on  to  say: 

Despite  all  the  civil  rights  laws  on  the 
books  today,  little  has  changed.  According 
to  Ralph  C.  Thomas  HI,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Association  of  Minority  Con- 
tractors. "The  law  in  its  current  lorm  is  poi- 
son to  minority  contractors  [and  to]  minor- 
ity employment  in  general  ....  The  law 
stifles  the  minority  contractors'  efforts  to 
not  only  hire  as  many  minority  workers  as 
possible,  but  it  also  hinders  minority  con- 
tractor efforts  to  introduce  new  workers  to 
the  construction  field." 

Mary  Nelson,  director  of  Bethel  New  Life 
Inc..  a  church-affiliated  social  service  orga- 
nization in  Chicago,  has  found  that  Davis 
Bacon  adds  as  much  as  25%  to  her  total 
budget  and  often  prevents  her  from  using  the 
local  unskilled  poor  to  help  refurbish  the 
projects  they  them.selves  live  in. 

The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  tr.y  to 
refurbish,  restore,  and  rebuild  sections 
in  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago.  And.  if 
this  is  our  goal,  certainly  we  ought  to 
employ  as  man.v  people  as  possible  in 
the  area  who  are  seeking  employment. 

This  bill  wo  are  considering  provides 
$700  million  for  eriiployment  training. 
How  in  the  world  can  we  say  we  are 
going  to  appropriate  $700  million  in 
employment  training  assistance  but 
not  allow  those  we  are  training  to 
work  in  a  job  to  help  restore  and  re- 
build their  community?  That  is  ludi- 
crous. For  those  people  who  stand  up 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  decr.y 
the  decline  of  our  urban  areas,  the  de- 
cline of  our  cities,  the  need  to  improve 
job  programs,  should  support  this 
amendment,  so  we  can  say.  "You  can 
work  in  these  projects  to  rebuild  youi- 
community."  Maybe  that  job  will  only 
pay  $8  an  hour:  maybe  it  is  $12  an  hour. 
But  getting  that  job  is  ultimately  vi- 
tally important,  and  by  our  leaving  the 
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Davis- Bacon   thrfishold,    they    will    not 
t^et  the  job  at  all. 

The  25  percent  unemployed  pel  frus- 
trated. They  often  end  up  losinp  self- 
esteem,  piohably  dependent  on  k'overn- 
ment  welfare,  and  then  rnan.y  times,  as 
we  have  seen  in  LA.,  we  see  a  lot  of  vi- 
olence, we  see  a  lot  of  crime  committed 
on  other  people,  innocent  jjeople  who 
are  trying  to  make  a  livintj  and  who 
pay  taxes. 

Mi-  Pi-e.sident.  I  think  this  is  the  vi- 
tally important  issue  I  wish  there 
were  not  a  law  on  the  book  that  says, 
v\m)\\.  riDw.  ii  you  are  K'oint:  to  work  on 
Federal  i  nii.slruotion  projects,  you 
have  to  pay  wa^'e  rates  far  in  excess  of 
what  the  pievailintj  watre  rate  in  the 
private  s(>(:toi'  The  Davis-Bacon  Act 
wastes  million.s  of  dollars  a  .year.  The 
Federal  f'fovernmerit  could  probably 
save  well  (jver  $1  billion  tu  $15  billion 
if  we  leix^al  navis-HaeoM  I  d<j  not  have 
the  votes  to  repeal  it.  or  I  would  do  it. 
Hut  we  outrht  to  at  least,,  not  have  it 
apply  to  this  ait  Unle.s.s  we  adopt  this 
■iniendnieiit ,  many  unemployed  individ- 
Lial.s  will  not  be  able  to  net  a  job.  they 
will  not  iiuiilify  by  Davis-Haion  hirinn 
requirements  that  mandate  that  the.v 
tie  paid  52.-)  or  $;}()  an  hour  to  do  manual 
labor  in  many  (jf  these  c.ises.  Coni,'ress 
can  fix  that  t)v  adopting,'  this  amend- 
ment. I  hope  that  mv  <olleat,'ues  will 

Mr  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  eon- 
sent  to  have  printed  iii  the  Kkcokd  the 
Wall  Strei!t.  .Journal  aiti.  le  to  which  I 
referred. 

There  heinj;  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcokd,  ah  follows. 

(Fnnn  the  Wall  .Street.  .lourii.il,  June  2h.  1990) 
I^.^VIS  Bacon  H.^cls•l■  Thkn.  Kackst  Now 
(Hy  Scott  Alan  Huili^o 
Two  vt'iira  beloni  the  1964  Civil  IllK'hl^s  Act 
wa.s  [W-s.-ieil.  local  coiistruetlon  unions  in 
Wii.Hhnkfton.  DC.  prevented  tdack  elec- 
tricians iKiiii  workinjj  on  one  of  the  capital's 
premiere  huililiiiK  proje<ls  the  Ilayburn 
House  Olfhe  HiiilcltiiK'  ThlH  week  In  that 
very  .s;ime  tniihlnih'  the  House  Subconimlttee 
on  liiihor  St.iinilaiils  will  lie  working  on  leirls- 
latlon  that  will  perpetuate  iti.scrlmlnatlon  In 
the  <:on.structloii  liiihistrv  Instead,  that  leg- 
islation should  be  rep«'iiled.  once  and  tor  all. 
At  Issue  i.s  the  19;tl  DavlsUac  on  Act. 
UavlsBacon  requires  contractors  t,o  pay  all 
workers  on  feilerally  I'uniled  construction 
project-s  valued  at  more  than  S2.000  the  'pre- 
vaiUnif  wa»fo"  for  that  type  of  work,  as  de- 
teiinlned  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
In  practice,  the  Labor  Department  uses  local 
union  WHt,'c  s.  .lies  as  a  proxy  for  the  "pre- 
vailing: wai,'''  "  Thus,  any  laborer  who  does 
not  have  the  skills  to  (.omniand  union  scale 
Is  frozen  out  of  these  jolis.  Typically,  those 
frozen  out  are  black  or  Hispanic. 

The  oriKi:'.al  supportei-s  of  the  law  could 
not  have  hop<'d  for  more-because.  as  the  his- 
torical record  shows.  Davis-Bacon  was  writ- 
ten to  prevent  black  workers,  mostly  from 
the  South,  from  conipetInK  with  the  North- 
ern construction  trades 

So  far,  deijate  on  Davis- Hacon  has  focused 
primarily  on  its  costs,  the  estimated  $1..5  bil 
lion    It   costs   US.    taxpayers    to    pay    union 
scale  when  qualified  woikers  are  avitlhible  at 
lower  rates    But  that  complaint  avoid.s  the 


real    evil    of    Davis-Bacon     discrlmi.natlon 
against  black  Americans. 

The  original  Davls-FJacon  Act  was  drafted 
in  1927  by  New  York  Rep.  Robert  Bacon  after 
an  Alabama  contractor  won  the  bid  to  build 
a  federal  hospital  In  Bacons  district.  As 
Bacon  reported  at  the  first  hearing  on  his 
bill.  "The  bid  .  .  was  let  to  a  firm  from  Ala- 
bama who  brought  some  thou.sand  non-union 
laborers  from  Alabama  into  Long  Island. 
N.V..  into  my  congressional  district."  What 
he  meant,  of  course  Is  that  many  of  the 
workers  were  black  and  willing  to  work  for 
less  than  local  bulldinK  tradesmen. 

Bacon's  complaints  brought  a  knowInK 
smile  from  OeorKia  Rep  WlHlam  IJpshaw. 
whc  commented:  "You  will  not  think  that  a 
Southern  man  is  more  than  human  if  he 
smiles  over  the  fact  of  your  reaction  to  that 
real  problem  you  are  confronted  with  m  any 
community  with  a  superabundance  or  large 
aKpre^atlon  of  Negro  labor." 

Four  years  later  during  the  floor  debate  on 
the  bill.  Alabama  Rep.  Miles  Allgood  echoed 
Upshaw's  sentlmentjs  "That  contractor  has 
cheap  colored  labor  .  .  .  and  It  Is  labor  of 
that  sort  that  Is  in  competition  with  white 
labor.  .  .  This  bill  has  merit  ...  it  Is  very 
Important  that  we  enact  this  measure." 

There  was  little  difference  between  the 
lanKuage  of  Reps  Upshaw  and  Allgood  and 
the  language  uf  an  1857  petition  from  white 
tradesmen  to  the  Atlanta  city  council.  "We. 
the  undersigned,  would  respectfully  rep- 
resent .  .  .  that  there  exists  in  the  city  of 
Atlanta  a  number  of  men  who  .  .  .  are  of  no 
benefit  to  the  city.  We  refer  to  Negro  me- 
chanics [who]  .  .  .  can  afford  to  underbid  the 
regular  resident  mechanics  ...  to  their 
great  Injury.  ...  We  most  respectfully  re- 
quest Ithe  council]  afford  such  protection  to 
the  resident  mechanics." 

Blacks  dominated  the  skilled  trades  In  the 
South  after  emancipation:  In  some  trades 
there  were  five  times  as  many  t)lack  workers 
as  whites,  according  to  one  estimate.  In  re- 
sponse, white  workers  used  every  political 
tool  available  to  restrain  black  competition. 
In  some  cases,  officially  sanctioned  licensing 
boards  were  established  to  "ensure  the  qual- 
ity of  local  tradesmen."  In  other  cases, 
whites  sought  to  outlaw  blacks  from  practic 
ing  specific  trades,  and  even  passed  laws  to 
prevent  the  recruitment  of  black  laborers  by 
Northern  employers. 

But,  until  the  passage  of  Davis-Bacon,  the 
federal  government's  policy  of  accepting  the 
lowest  bid  on  construction  projects  allowed 
black  laborers  to  compete  freely  for  federal 
work.  Many  blacks  traveled  great  distances 
and  endured  harsh  conditions  for  the  chance 
to  work,  as  Rep.  Bacon  discovered  The 
Davis-Bacon  Act  put  a  sudden  end  to  this. 
Following  enactment  of  Davis-Bacon,  black 
tradesmen  were  shut  out  of  many  federal 
construction  proJe<-ts.  Of  the  4.100  workers 
on  the  Boulder  Dam  project  In  1932,  only  30 
were  black. 

Blacks  were  also  shut  out  of  the  massive 
public  housing  projects  sponsored  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion. Roosevelt  sent  represenUxtlves  to  Chi- 
cago to  Institute  a  quota  system  which  re- 
quired that  a  minimum  percentage  of  a 
project's  payroll  be  directed  toward  black 
tradesmen.  The  result  The  blacks  got  all  the 
low-pay.  unskilled  positions. 

Despite  all  the  civil  rights  laws  on  the 
books  today,  little  has  (^hanged  According 
to  Ralph  C.  Thomas  III.  executive  director  of 
the  National  Association  of  Minority  Con- 
tr-actors.  "The  law  in  its  current  form  Is  poi- 
son to  minority  contractors  land  tol  minor- 
ity employment  In  general.     .  .  The  law  sti- 


fles the  minority  contractors'  efforts  to  not 
only  hire  as  many  minority  workers  as  pos 
slble.  but  it  also  hindeis  minority  contractor 
efforts  to  introduce  new  workers  to  the  con 
stiuctiun  field    " 

Mary  Nelson,  dli-ector  of  Bethel  New  Life 
Inc  .  a  church-affiliated  social  service  orga 
nlzatlon  in  Chicago,  has  found  that  Davis- 
Bacon  adds  as  much  as  25%  to  her  total 
budget  and  often  prevents  her  from  using  the 
local  unskillei)  poor-  to  help  refurbish  the 
projects  they  themselves  live  In.  Robert 
Woodson,  president  of  the  National  Center 
for  Neighborhood  Enterprise,  reports  that 
public  housing  residents  who  want  to  help 
refurbish  their  own  apartments  oft«n  are 
forced  to  "volunteer"  half  a  da.y's  work  in 
order  to  avoid  Davis-Bacon  requirements 

Davis-Bacon  was  Intended  to  discriminate 
against  blacks,  and  that  is  precisely  what  it 
has  done.  It's  time  for  Washington  to  bid 
good-bye  to  Jim  Crow. 

(Mr  Hodge  is  an  analyst  at  the  Heritage 
Foundation  in  Washington.) 

Mr.  N'U'KLKS  .Mr  President.  I  re- 
serve thi'  remainder  ol  my  time. 

The  PKK.SlDlNt;  OFKICKH  (Mr 
KkkkkV).  Who  yields  time'.' 

Mr.    KKNNHDY.    Mr.    President,   as   I 
understand    it    the    time    is   evenly    di 
vided,    am    I    ( orrect,    on    the   ameml 
ment? 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICKR.  The  Sen 
ator  from  West   Virj^inia  controls  time 
in  opposit  ion 

Mr.  HVHl)  1  yield  a.'^  much  time  as 
he  may  de.sire  to  the  dist  ini,'uished  Sen- 
ator from  .Mas.'-.ichu.sel  t  s 

The  l'ki:sil)IN(;  OFFICKR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ma.'-^sachusetts  is  recotrnized. 

Mr.  KHNNKDY  Mr  Prvsident.  I  yield 
myself  (j  minutes 

Mr  {'resident,  when  the  dire  supple- 
mental was  develop«.'d,  it  was  developed 
in  a  bipartisan  way  and  it  wius  devel- 
oped both  in  tr>rms  of  meetint,'  the  im- 
mediate ni'eds  of  Los  An(,'eles  as  well  £is 
Chicatfo.  Then  the  add-ons  that  the  Ap- 
propriatiims  Committee  took  on  re- 
llected  recommendations  made  b.y  Sen- 
ator H.-vrcii  ,inii  myself  that  wen;  time- 
sensitive  issues  that  were  related  to 
Head  Start  programs,  the  extension  of 
education  pro^jrams  for  needy  children. 
an  additional  summer  projjram  in 
terms  of  the  .JPrA  that  would  bring  us 
back  and  cover  the  same  numbers  of 
younM:  people  across  this  country  from 
the  cities  that  were  covered  10  years 
aKo.  and  that,  number  had  to  be  reduced 
by  half,  and  then  suppor-t  what  is  basi- 
cally an  innovative  prot^ram  by  the 
Justice  department,  the  Weed  and 
Seed  Program 

Since  that  time,  there  have  been 
some  modest  additions  to  this  letfisla- 
tion  But  it  was  developed.  hor)cfully, 
devoid  of  mean  spiritedness.  placing 
trroups  iijjainst  >,'roups.  It  was  basically 
structured  in  a  way  to  deal  with  edu- 
cation, time-sensitive  programs. 

This  dire  supplemental  is  not  con- 
struction le>;islation.  It  does  have  cer- 
tain provisions  that  will  affect  in  a 
limited  way  certain  construction  in 
this  country.  But  this  is  not  a  con- 
struction program.  It  is  a  people  pro- 
tjram    primarily    focused    on    the    edu- 


cation and  the  needs  of  the  very  youne 
in  the  major  cities  of  this  country. 

And  so  now  we  have  the  amendment 
of  the  .Senator  from  Oklahoma,  an 
.imendment  which  has  been  offered  a 
number  of  different  times,  which  we 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  debate.  I 
had  thout,'ht  that  perhaps  we  could  at 
least  resist  that  until  we  came  to  pro- 
i'l.ims-  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
,iut  horization  or  some  other  matters— 
that  we  would  have  to  deal  with  some- 
thini;  perhaps  of  even  Ki'eater  mag-- 
nilude.  But  oh.  no.  this  amendment  is 
tiu'k'eted  on  the  neediest  people  in  our 
.society  in  the  final  hours  -hopefully, 
the  final  hours  of  the  debate  on  the 
dire  supplemental. 

The  Senator  repeats  these  kinds  of 
questions  about  how  much  workers  are 
irettinj?  and  the  particular  skill  The 
averaire  construction  worker  makes 
about  S'22.()00  a  year.  $22,000.  Now  that 
is  a  lot,  of  money.  Hut  if  you  are  talk- 
Ini^  about  someone  that  is  swin^'inj,' 
.iround  in  terms  of  hn,'h-construrtion 
work  or  usint,'  heavy  eijuipment  that 
can  be  dan^jerous  nnX-  only  to  them- 
selves but  to  other  workers  that  are  on 
the  job  or  skilled  tradesmen,  that  is 
what  they  set.  That  is  what  skilled 
workers  M:et  in  this  country:  about 
$20,000 

N(jw  if  the  .Sen.itor  want.-^  to  say. 
well,  we  are  not  i;oin>,'  to  really  affect 
all  those  younu'  ix'ople  out  there  in  the 
inner  cities  who  need  jobs,  I  would  say. 
amen.  I  would  say  where  is  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  to  offm-  traininir  pro- 
irrams  for  those  .younk'  people'?  Where  is 
that  amendment  sayinp.  all  riirht,  if 
you  really  want  to  try  and  get  those 
unemployed  youth  out  there,  the  way 
to  do  It  is  to  trive  them  some  skills. 
Hut  no.  no.  Oh.  no,  just  on  this  amend- 
ment we  are  saying'  ctmstruction  work- 
ers, 17  or  22  percent  out  of  work,  the 
lonstruction  in<lustry  flat  on  its  back, 
and  we  a'-e  saying  to  jx'ople  that  aver- 
.ige  $22,000  a  year,  somehow  that  is  too 
much,  and  we  are  going  to  effectively 
undermine  what  is  a  ver.y  simple  con- 
cept . 

I  know  It  IS  troublesome  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  that  you  are 
iromg  to  provide  a  prevailing  wage, 
whatever  the  avcMage  wage  is  in  that 
area,  so  it  is  $20.  $21  an  hour.  That  is  a 
lot  of  money,  but  that  is  what  skilled 
workers  get  when  they  are  walking  up 
on  those  bars  15.  20  stories  above  the 
street,  and  when  they  are  working  that 
heavy  e(iuipment.  And  what  .you  get  is 
skilled  work 

I  am  not  going  lo  take  the  time,  be- 
cause we  have  limited  time,  to  mtro- 
dui  e  into  the  Rkc\iri)  .John  Dunlop.  Re- 
publican Secretary  of  Labor,  that  put 
into  the  record  time  in  and  time  out 
and  show  that  actually  there  are  vir- 
tually no  savings  by  trying  to  abolish 
the  Davis  Bacon  Act  because  you  are 
losing  the  skills,  you  are  losing  the 
competency,  and  you  are  losing  qual- 
ity. 


So  it  may  be  all  right  for  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  to  just  throw  that 
money  out.  get  some  of  those  unem- 
ployed kids  that  do  not  have  any  skills. 
send  them  right  into  some  of  that  ma- 
chinery. I  wish  some  of  our  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  were  as  con- 
cerned about  OSHA  standards  and  the 
work  of  0MB  in  gutting  OSHA  stand- 
ards for  safety  and  security  for  Amer- 
ican workers.  That  is  not  in  the 
Record.  You  hear  the  crocodile  tears 
of  how  we  are  going  to  look  out  after 
working  men  and  women. 

What  IS  it  that  so  troubles  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  to  have  this  kind 
of  an  assault  and  attack  on  working 
men  and  women  in  the  middle  class  and 
backbone  of  this  country?  He  is  trou- 
bled by  that.  I  know  there  is  a  philoso- 
phy to  try  and  just  drive  the  wages 
down  more.  We  are  in  enough  difficulty 
in  this  country  in  trying  to  maintain 
middle-income  families  in  this  Nation 
to  provide  for  their  families.  But  oth- 
ers would  want  to  make  an  assault  on 
them. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill,  for  those  that  are 
looking  for  technical  kinds  of  reasons 
to  vote  against  it.  This  is  not  a  con- 
struction legislation.  All  we  are  asking 
is  the  prevailing  wage  in  an  industry 
that  is.  as  I  mi^ntioncd  before,  flat  on 
its  back.  Twenty-two  thousand  dollars 
is  a  lot  of  money,  but  it  certainly  does 
not  even  reach  the  average  income  of 
families  in  many,  many  parts  of  this 
country.  We  know  that  it  is  temporary 
by  nature,  seasonal  by  nature,  antl  we 
know  that  one  of  the  best  apprentice- 
ship programs  that  exists  is  in  the  con- 
struction area. 

I  would  join  with  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma  if  he  wants  to  do  something 
about  giving  skills  in  the  inner  city, 
put  me  down  as  a  cosponsor.  But  to  try 
and  suggest  that  somehow  this  legisla- 
tion is  misdirected  in  this  area.  I  do 
not  think  is  valid. 

Mr.  President.  I  withhold  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

(Disturbance  in  the  galleries.] 

Mr.  HYRI).  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  galleries? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  galleries. 

Mr.  NICKLKS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR.  Five 
minutes,  seventeen  seconds. 

Mr.  NICKLKS.  Mr.  President.  I  look 
forward  to  the  day  that  I  can  have  Sen- 
ator Ke.nnkdy  be  a  cosponsor  of  my 
amendment.  I  am  not  sure  we  have 
quite  arrived  at  that  day  just  yet.  I  ap- 
prei  late  my  colleagues  statement  and 
the  intensity  with  which  he  gives  it. 
However.  I  just  totally  disagree  with 
his  conclusion. 

Senator  Kknnkdv  and  others  are  pro- 
posing in  this  legislation.  S700  itiillion 
in  employment  training.  Mr.  President. 
there  are  going  to  be  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions  of   dollars   spent    to   rebuild    Los 


Angeles.  I  want  the  unemployed,  un- 
skilled person  to  have  a  chance  to  get 
a  job.  And  I  will  tell  you  if  this  amend- 
ment does  not  pass,  they  will  not  have 
a  chance  to  get  a  job  on  any  Govern- 
ment-assisted construction  or  repair 
project.  They  will  not  have  a  chance. 
That  is  just  a  fact. 

Do  you  want  to  help  the  unemplo.ved? 
Do  you  want  to  help  that  p<^rson  in  the 
riot-torn  area  of  Los  Angeles  Do  you 
want  to  help  the  person  who  had  his 
neighborhood  burned''  Because  if  we  do 
not  pass  this  amendment,  they  are  not 
going  to  get  a  job.  Now  it  is  that  sim- 
ple. 

I  will  tell  you.  just  looking  at  the 
labor  rates  for  a  window  cleaner,  a  la- 
borer, general  cleanup,  their  wage  com- 
pensation, labor,  including  fringes  is 
$29.49.  Now  how  many  unskilled  people 
are  going  to  get  a  job  at  $29.49''  Inci- 
dentally, if  that  job  lasts  a  normal  40- 
hour  week,  and  they  work  50  weeks, 
that  is  2.000  hours.  That  is  equivalent 
of  $60,000.  How  many  employers  are 
going  to  pay  an  unskilled  individual 
$60,000  for  what  I  am  going  to  call  un- 
skilled labor? 

I  could  go  oil  icnd  on  1'he  examples 
are  many. 

A  roofer,  someone  who  prepares  a 
roof  b.v  removing  the  old  roof,  the  wage 
rate  is  about  $27. .58.  I  do  not  want  to 
make  too  big  of  an  issue  except  just  to 
state  to  my  colleagues,  if  we  are  going 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  blacks,  for 
the  Hispanics.  for  the  poor  whites  that 
are  living  in  the  neighborhoods  af- 
fected by  the  riots  and  if  we  want  them 
to  participate  in  rebuilding  their 
neighborhoods,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
pitss  this  Davis-Bacon  waiver. 

My  colleague  mentioned  that  maybe 
I  will  try  to  repeal  Davis-Bacon  on  a 
Department  of  Defense  bill.  I  will  tell 
my  friend  from  Massachusetts.  I  am 
going  to  do  it  on  the  HUD  bill  because 
I  think  if  we  are  going  to  be  spending 
money  for  housing  we  ought  to  let  the 
people  who  live  in  public  housing  units 
work  on  them.  The  same  concept  that 
I  have  been  trying  to  do  for  some  time 
also  applies  to  this  Act.  If  we  are  going 
to  spend  money  to  rebuild  the  city,  we 
ought  to  let  the  people  who  live  in  the 
city  at  least  have  a  chance  to  do  the 
work. 

.^nd.  unless  we  agree  to  this  amend- 
ment, those  p<->ople  will  not  have  a 
chance  to  work.  And  that  is  what  1  am 
trying  to  do. 

This  is  not  class  warfare.  This  is  try- 
ing to  open  up  opportunities  for  people 
who  have  been  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
economic  ladder  at  least  to  gel  on  the 
ladder  and  start  climbing.  Right  now 
the  ladder  is  so  high  they  cannot  even 
get  on  It  and  so  they  stay  on  welfare, 
they  stay  unemployed,  they  stay,  un- 
fortunately, m  a  life  of  cr-ime.  We  need 
to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  be  able 
to  work.  We  will  not  do  that  unless  we 
agree  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 
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Thi>      IMIKSIOING     OFFICER.      Who 

yielils  timo? 

Mr.  HYRD    Mr    Prfsitlent,  [  yield  thf 
remainiriK'  time  to  Mr.  Kknnkdy. 

Mr.    KKNNKDY.    Mr.    President,    how 
much  linit^  do  I  have? 

Tho  I'RKSIDING  OFFICER   The-  S<Mi- 
ator  has  6  minutes  15  scfjond.s 

Mr  KFNNKDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
pondered  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  If  he  i:s  able  to 
show  me  where  in  the  amendment  it 
says  that  if  this  amendment  passes  it 
is  KoinK'  to  employ  unemployed  inner- 
city  youths  it  is  net  there;  it  is  not 
there-  at  least  he  would  have  color  of 
an  arifument.  I  do  not  know  how  those 
contractors  eo  on  out  and  say.  all 
right,  all  you  youn^r  people  start  work 
intf  this  equipment  over  here  with  all 
of  the  implications  that  has.  in  terms 
of  danger  to  those  individuals  and  oth- 
ers who  are  working  on  the  job.  The 
idea  that  you  are  going  to  take  sum- 
mer job  training  and  think  at  the  end 
of  the  summer  job  training  you  are 
going  to  be  competent  to  handle  that 
kind  of  heavy  equipment  and  to  go  on 
up  in  a  skyscraper  just  blows  my  mind. 

You  know,  if  anyone  evaluates  ap- 
prenticeship programs  of  these  high 
skills^-  if  anyone  asks  it  takes  months 
and  years,  in  the  very  high-skilled 
areas.  The  idea  that  you  are  going  to 
get  some  training  over  the  course  of 
the  summer  and  then  be  eligible  he 
does  not  even  provide  and  say  OK.  we 
are  going  to  take  those  kiiis  in  the 
inner  city,  we  are  going  to  train  them. 
Here  is  my  amendment:  We  are  going 
to  find  training  programs  for-  those 
inner-city  kids,  and  then  after  we  get 
them  ius  part  of  that  apprenticeship 
program  we  are  going  to  be  sure  there 
are  resources  there  to  help  build  on 
thatr -then  you  have  something  But 
not,  Mr.  President,  just  on  a  broad 
gauge,  shotgun  approach  that  is  basi- 
cally an  assault  on  families  that  are 
making  about  $22,(X)0. 

Sure,  they  work  part-time  and  they 
get  $2.')  an  hour.  Hut  that  is  what  is 
happening.  They  are  the  people  who 
have  l)uilt  this  country.  If  the.v  make 
$22. (XK)  that  may  seem  excessive  to 
soni>>  imlividuals,  but  It  is  the  back- 
hotu'  n\  this  country- working,  middle- 
class  families.  We  hear  a  lot  about  fam- 
ilies in  these  recent  days.  I  must  say 
we  want,  at  least  to  ensure  they  are 
going  to  be  out  working  and  be  able  to 
have  a  sufficient  income  to  put  the 
bread  on  the  table  and  pay  a  mortgage 
,111(1  educate  their  children.  This  is  just 
,in  , It  tempt  to  undermine  that,  Mr. 
I'le.siileiii  !  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  deitMi  111 

The  l'Ki:sil)I\0  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  t  I  n>'  ' 

Mt  NICK  1,1..-^  .\!'  ('resident,  how 
iTiuih  I  iitii'  ill"  I  .':.!  .'■  ri'tii. lining? 

'I'he  l'Ri;siIilN(;  (U'l'ICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute  32  seconds.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 


Mr  NlCKl.ES  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  itonclude  by  si\ying  that  the  best 
job  training  is  on-the-job  training.  I 
tell  .you  I  have  worked  construction 
and  receiveil  on-the-job  training.  We 
need  to  allow  these  p«njpl4?  to  have  real 
jobs.  We  should  not  prohibit  them  from 
having  a  job,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
we  are  going  to  do  if  we  do  not  agree  to 
this  amendment.  We  are  going  to  tell 
these  people  that  they  cannot  have  a 
job  if  they  want  to  work  on  a  Federal 
construction  project  or  federally  as- 
sisted construction  In  the  L.A.  area. 
you  cannot  even  have  a  job  unle.ss  you 
have  the  skills  to  merit  the  pn-vailing 
wage  rates  of.  $25  or  $30  an  hour  even  if 
the  jobs  does  not  require  great  skill 

Many  of  the  jobs  I  am  sjxjaking  about 
are  entry  level  jobs  So  I  think  it  is 
cruel  for  us  to  tell  those  people  who  are 
unemployed  or  unskilled  they  cannot 
have  a  job  unless  they  meet  the  Davis- 
Bai;on  requirements.  I  think  it  is  cruel. 
I  think  it  is  unfair.  I  think  it  needs  to 
be  changed. 

It  is  even  racist  It  is  even  racist,  as 
described  by  the  Wall  street  Journal 
and  also  by  several  black  economists 
who  said  this  law  is  prohibiting  minor- 
ity workers  from  achieving  success  and 
climbing  the  economic  ladder.  We  need 
to  change  it  and  we  need  to  change  it, 
one.  to  save  taxpayers'  money  so  this 
money  will  go  further;  and  two  and 
most  importantly  we  need  to  change  it 
so  it  will  op<^n  greater  opportunities  for 
people  who  are  disa<ivantaged,  for  |)eo- 
ple  who  are  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
economic  scale. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  .yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    KENNEDY.    Mr.    President,    if   I 
may    just   have   another    minute    or   2 
minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest my  friend  from  Oklahoma  have  a 
nice  day  or  afternoon  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  Secretary  Martin,  and 
find  out  what  this  administration's 
own  evaluation  is  of  the  best,  in  terms 
of  training  programs.  There  is  some  on- 
the-job  and  some  classroom.  Even  basic 
and  fundamental  programs  that  this 
administration  has  pointed  out  to  be 
the  best  and  most  effective  programs 
providing  skills  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry are  not  related  at  all  to  the 
kind  of  description  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  given. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  can  get  on 
with  the  rest  of  this  legislation.  I  look 
forward  to  further  debates.  As  I  men- 
tioned, there  is  nothing  in  this  amend- 
ment that  targets  and  says  if  this 
amendment  is  accepted  it  will  mean 
more  employment  for  those  who  are  in 
the  inner  city -absolutely  nothing.  Ab- 


solutely not.  I  do  not  believe,  lor  that 
reason,  and  the  fact  it  is  legislation  on 
an  appropriations  bill,  that  we  ought 
to  consider  that  at  this  time.  I  hope 
the  amendm<"nl  is  <lefeated.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
the  lime. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  2  minutes 
and  23  seconds. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  1  am  pre- 
pare<i  to  yield  that  time  back  if  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  does  not 
desire  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yiebled  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  (No. 
1851) 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  BkntsknI  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  i'RESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vot-e? 

The  result  was  announced,  yeas  36, 
nays  63,  as  follows: 

IRoIlcall  Vote  No.  105  I^g.J 
YEAS-36 


Hond 

Gam 

MrConnoll 

Ikin'R 

Gnunm 

Nlikica 

Brown 

Gnuwli'y 

lYe.sslor 

Hums 

HaU'h 

Itolh 

ChAhf 

Hflma 

Kuilmao 

Coila 

.It'ffords 

Seymour 

Co-hrun 

KaiifU'baum 

Slmption 

Cohen 

K.-uiton 

Smith 

Cralic 

l-olt 

Symms 

Ddfifiirth 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

lloli! 

Mack 

Wallop 

l)ofn*'nlcl 

McCain 
NAYS-63 

Warner 

AiiAtnn 

Kowler 

MlUhcll 

AkAka 

GiPnn 

Moynlhan 

llaucun 

Gore 

MurkowskI 

l)l(li-n 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Ulnij.unan 

Graham 

l'ai:kwoo<t 

\lnu\Wy 

Harkln 

Pe'l 

Hn-aux 

Hatncld 

Pryor 

Dryan 

Henin 

Iteld 

Humpera 

Honing 

RIegle 

lluniUrk 

Inouye 

Kobh 

llynl 

.iDhnslon 

llockefeller 

Ciinrail 

Kcnnwly 

S&nrord 

Cninaton 

Kerrey 

Sarbanes 

1)  Amalo 

Keri-y 

Saisser 

Daschle 

Kohl 

Shelby 

OeConclnl 

I,autenben? 

Simon 

OUon 

Leahy 

Specter 

1)0(1(1 

(.evin 

Stevens 

Dun^nberfor 

Llebemian 

Wellstono 

Kxon 

Metzenbauni 

WIrth 

Korrl 

MIkulskI 

Wofford 

NOT  variNG— 1 
HontJicn 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1851)  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PHI  ..^  11)1  NC  OI-I'ICI'IK  Ai-e  there 
further  atinTiilniefit .-,  t  n  t  ):<•  hi!  1" 

Mr.  LOTT  .niiin-.s.^e.l  the  Chai: 

The  PRi:.siI)lN(;  OI'I'K'IIR  The  Sen- 
ator from  .Mi.ssi.'i.sippi  l.s  r<  r()t,'nized. 

Mr.  KKNNKDV  .Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  recoiisulei  the  vote. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  t,it)le  wa.s 
agreed  to. 


AMKNDMKNT  NO.  1852 

Mr.  LO'lT.  Mr.  President,  I  believe, 
under  the  unanimous-consent  request 
that  was  agreed  to  last  night  as  pro- 
pounded by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  that  I  have  an 
amendment  which  would  be  in  order 
with  a  30-minute  time  limit.  I  presume 
15  minutes  on  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.     LOTT.    Therefore.     1    have    an 

amendment  af  the  desk.  Mr.  President. 

rh<'      PHKSIDING      OFFICER.      The 

ilerk  will  report  Ihi-  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.   LoiT], 

for    himself    and    Mr.    Dolk.    proposes    an 

amendment  numbered  1852: 

Beginning  on  page  4,  line  2.  strike  all 
through  page  13,  line  6. 

Mr.  LO'IT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  amendment  is  brief  and  speaks 
for  itself.  It  would  simply  strike  the 
$1.15  billion  that  was  added  onto  this 
dire  emergency  supplemental  bill  in 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
I  know  it  was  well-intentioned.  I  do  not 
presume  to  pass  harsh  judgment  on 
many  of  the  programs  that  are  in- 
cluded in  this  add-on.  but,  iis  I  said  yes- 
terday, this  was  supposed  to  be  an 
emergency  disiister  assistance  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  damage  done  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  subsequently,  of 
course,  it  was  amended  in  the  House  to 
include  Chicago.  That  is  well  and  good. 
I  am  for  disaster  assistance  by  the 
Kideral  F^mergency  Management  Ad- 
ministration to  the  men  and  women 
who  lost  their  homes  and  their  busi- 
nesses. That  is  fine  and  good.  I  appre- 
ciate that  the  American  people  want 
that.  We  may  soon  want  to  have  some 
additional  programs  funded  to  try  to 
help  in  those  cities  and  other  cities 
across  America. 

Hut  should  we  not  do  it  in  a  thought- 
f'.il.  prepared  way  where  we  really  know 
what  we  are  doing  and  where  we  really 
know  that  the  money  we  are  appro- 
priating and  spending  will  get  to  the 
people  that  need  the  help?  This  SI. 45 
billion  is  not  just  for  Los  Angeles  and 
Chicago;  it  is  for  programs  all  across 
America  that  will  supposedly  be  avail- 
able this  summer. 

The  truth  is  we  do  not  even  know  if 
some  of  these  programs  and  the  fuiuis 
included  will  get  to  the  people  that 
would  need  the  benefit  this  summer. 
I'here  is  serious  doubt  about  it.  I  know 
in  their  hearts  many  Senators,  includ- 
ing the  leadership,  have  concerns  about 
what  we  have  done  here.  Also,  I  think 
we  should  take  a  look  how  it  was  done. 
■I'he  additional  51.45  billion  was  not  in 
the  House  (.)!  Representatives'  emer- 
irency  .supplemental  appropriations 
bill.  The  House  did  their  job.  They  kept 
the  bill  narrow,  clean,  focused,  and  tar- 
geted on  the  emergency  disaster. 

I  do  not  think  these  funds  were  origi- 
nally in  the  bill  referred  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  which  was  start- 


ed and  worked  on  by  our  distinguished 
colleagues.  Senators  Kennkdy  and 
Hatch.  They  went  to  the  committee 
and  asked  for  these  additional  funds  for 
a  number  of  programs.  Again.  I  am 
sure  they  were  well-meaning  and  well- 
deserved  in  some  instances.  But  we  are 
asking  for  an  add-on.  with  some  modi- 
fication, of  $1.45  billion  to  the  deficit. 
Mind  you.  it  is  not  going  to  be  paid  for 
by  cutting  other  programs  or  from 
other  revenue.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  would  merely  add  this  $1.45 
billion  to  the  deficit. 

I  am  not  sure  how  much  consultation 
was  involved  with  the  leadership  on  ei- 
ther side  or  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  or  with  the  administration.  The 
administration  has  indicated  that  they 
cannot  support  some  of  these  pro- 
grams. I  have  information  that  they 
are  not  sure  who  will  benefit.  Mind 
you.  this:  If  we  appropriate  these  funds 
and  the  President,  for  good,  justified 
reasons,  does  not  spend  all  of  the  funds. 
he  is  going  to  be  blamed  for  not  spend- 
ing every  dime.  If  we  say.  "Here,  Mr. 
President,  here  is  all  of  this  money. 
You  do  not  have  to  spend  it.  If  you  do 
not  spend  it,  do  not  worry."  one  thing 
will  happen.  There  will  be  hearings  on 

this. 

Is  this  the  bipartisan  cooperation 
that  we  heard  talked  about  between 
the  White  House  and  the  Congress?  I  do 
not  think  so.  I  think  this  is  a  shot  that 
came  out  of  the  dark. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues,  let  us  think 
about  how  we  can  get  quick,  respon- 
sible action  on  this  bill.  Congress  needs 
to  act,  but  not  by  adding  onto  the  defi- 
cit. Congress  and  the  White  House  need 
to  get  together.  We  know  how  to  do 
that.  We  need  to  pass  a  clean,  targeted 
disaster  appropriations  bill,  not  includ- 
ing this  $1.45  billion  worth  of  addi- 
tional funds  and  other  amendments. 
We  always  pile  onto  supplementals. 
This  is  a  dire  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  Why  are  we  piling 
on?  We  ought  to  take  the  add-on's  out. 
We  need  quick,  targeted  action.  This 
bill  is  supposed  to  provide  disaster  as- 
sistance for  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago. 
We  should  vote  for  that,  but  we  should 
strike  these  additional  funds  out. 

Ml-.  President.  I  hear  even  in  the 
Washington.  DC,  news  media  that,  as 
they  are  describing  this,  it  is  beginning 
to  sink  from  the  sheer  weight  of  what 
we  are  piling  on.  It  has  been  called  a 
political  Titanic.  We  have  had  amend- 
ments added  on  which  are  harmful. 
They  are  killer  amendments.  Why  do 
we  do  it  time  after  time? 

Let  me  read  to  you  from  the  Osgood 
File,  from  this  morning.  This  is 
Charles  Osgood,  of  CBS: 

I  ni  Charleti  Osgood.  Here  we  are  coming  up 
on  Memorial  Day  and  the  U.S.  Senate  Is  busy 
decorating  a  Christmas  tree.  A  so  called 
Christmas  tree  bill  is  one  on  which  a  legisla- 
tor hangs  his  own  favorite  spending  measure 
whether  it  has  anything  to  do  with  the  sub- 
ject at  hand  or  not.  Ritrhl  now  the  emer- 
gency bill  to  help  Los  Angeles  rebuild  after 


ihe  riots  has  turned  into  a  package  tied  up 
with  a  red  riblson  with  something  in  it  for 
everybody.  Stand  by. 

Just  listen^you  can  almost  hear  Jingle 
Bells  in  the  background.  Our  senatoi-s  are 
brimming  with  the  spirit  of  giving.  They  are 
e.xpected  to  vote,  later  today,  on  a  measure 
to  rebuild  Los  Angeles  in  the  wake  of  the 
riots. 

Remember         all  that         bi-partisan 

cornaraderie  following  the  riots  as  everyone 
in  Washington  focused  their  attention  and 
expressed  their  concerns.  Emergency  aid 
would  come  quickly  everyone  promised.  The 
House  of  Representatives,  with  President 
Bush's  approval,  passed  a  bill  to  help  Los  An- 
geles rebuild—and  with  money  in  there  to 
help  flood-damaged  Chicago. 

But  once  the  bill  reached  the  Senate  it 
began  to  grow  and  grow.  A  little  something 
here,  a  little  something  there.  Old  Everet 
Dirksen  used  to  say,  "a  billion  here  and  bil- 
lion there  and  next  thing  you  know  you're 
talking  about  a  lot  of  money."  And  indeed  a 
billion  and  another  billion  and  now.  the  822 
Million  Dollar  House  bill  has  become  a  two 
billion  dollar  Senate  bill  And  the  President 
now  says  that's  not  acceptable. 

Appropriations  Chairman  Robert  Byrd  says 
expanding  the  bill  is  simply  presenting 
President  Bush  the  option  of  spending  money 
in  other  cities  as  well  by  declaring  a  budget 
emergency.  'It  would  be  the  President's 
choice." 

Some  of  the  presents  under  the  Christmas 
tree  actually  do  address  rxi  the  problems  of 
cities  including  but  not  restricted  to  Los  An- 
geles. 700  million  for  summer  jobs  from  Fres- 
no to  Philadelphia;  250  million  for  Head 
Start  ovei-  the  summer  from  Portland  to 
Pensacola. 

Like  one  amendment  hung  on  the  Christ- 
mas tree  by  Senator  Steve  Symms.  a  Repub- 
lican of  Idaho.  That  would  permit  states  to 
use  federal  transpc^rtation  money  to  remove 
billboards  that  don't  meet  standards. 

It's  almost  Memorial  day.  folks.  Merry 
Christmas.  The  Osgood  File.  I'm  Charles 
Osgood,  on  the  CBS  Radio  Network. 

(Copyrighted  by  CBS  Inc.  All  rights  re- 
served.) 

We  should  not  do  this.  We  should 
strike  out  the  extra  spending  until  we 
have  had  time  to  think  through  what 
we  need  to  do  this  summer  for  youth, 
job  training  programs,  many  of  which  I 
would  be  prepared  to  support.  But  for 
now,  for  the  sake  of  the  people  in  Los 
Angeles  and  the  sake  of  the  people  in 
Chicago  who.  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  had  their  businesses  and  homes 
destroyed,  we  should  get  them  the 
emergency  aid.  Then,  let  us  talk  about 
a  package  to  do  more. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  strike 
this  additional.  unprepared,  un- 
thought-out  appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  what  time  do  I  have 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR  Six  min- 
utes, fifty-five  seconds. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  reserve  my  time  at  this 
point,  if  that  will  be  appropriate,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self .such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  desire  so  that  I 
will  be  sure  that  I  limit  my  remarks? 

Mr.  KENNF:DY.  Four  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well. 
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Mr  I'resident,  I  hope  the  Chair  will 
rail  1(1  my  attention  the  passage  of  the 
first  10  minutes,  if  I  use  10  minutes 

Mi-  I'resident.  to  those  Senators  who 
feel  that  this  $1  If)  billion  should  not  be 
desiKtiatt'd  emer^e-mv  spendint,',  let  me 
point  out  to  my  dear  friends.  Mr.  LOTT 
and  the  other  cosponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment, that  we  have  declared  emer- 
gencies for  a  lar^e  number  of  foreign 
aid  proi^rams,  such  as  5650  million  to 
Israel  and  S2(X)  million  to  Turkey  to 
offset  their  costs  asso<  iated  with  the 
Persian  Gulf  wai-,  $59  million  for  in- 
creased security  costs  for  embiissies 
and  other  facilities  during-  the  Persian 
Oulf  war;  ST.l^)  million  for  humanitarian 
assistance  to  Irarii  refugees  and  others 
at  the  end  of  the  war 

In  addition  to  this  emerK'enc.y  spend- 
ing in  fiscal  year  1991,  the  administra- 
tion used  its  authority  to  for>?ivo  debts 
to  foreii^n  countries  totalinjf  $11,551  bil- 
lion. This  total  included  $Jj.7  billion  for 
KKVPt.  I  did  not  vole  for  it.  I  voted 
atjainst  that.  But  the  administration 
used  its  authorit.y. 

This  total  includfs  $<j.7  billion  for 
Kuypt;  $2.1  billion  for  Poland;  and  H2 
countries  receivinj?  $2.55  billion  in  debt 
forpriveness  under  various  authorities. 

Over  the  years.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  found  plenty  of  money,  and  it  all 
added  into  the  deficit.  We  have  found 
pleiitv  of  money  for  programs  like  the 
Ocparlment  of  Atrriculture's  Commod- 
ity Credit.  Corporation,  which  allowed  a 
country  like  Iraci  to  borrow  billions  of 
dollars  from  United  States  banks  that 
they  will  never  repay.  Never.  Not  only 
will  thi.-y  never  repa.y  this  money,  a 
May  18.  U.S.  News  &.  World  Report  arti- 
cle details  how  much  of  the  money  was 
used  to  purcha.se  weapons  on  the  inter- 
national aims  market  instead  of  U.S. 
atfricultural  products. 

The  bottom  line.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  the  United  States  ta.xpayers  are 
stuck  picking'  up  the  tab  for  defaulted 
Ir,i.|i  loans  to  the  tune  of  $2  billion. 
I'hi'  article  also  points  out  that  then 
Vii  e  l'n\sident  Bush  made  a  special  ef- 
fort, in  1981  to  win  an  approval  of  a  $'184 
million  Kximbank  loan  for  Iraq,  and 
k'oes  on  to  say  that  in  1987  Vice  Presi- 
dent Bush  atfain  interceded  on  Iraq's 
behalf  to  secure  a  $200  million 
K.xiinbank  loan. 

1  cannot  understand  why  we  cannot 
show  the  same  sort  of  i;oncern  for  the 
crises  in  our  cities  all  over  this  coun- 
try. 1  am  not  tiilkin^  about  a  crisis 
that  erupted  in  the  wake  of  the  jury 
verdict  in  Los  Angeles.  I  am  talkint; 
about  a  crisis  that  existed  before  that, 
a  crisis  to  which  I  called  attention  at 
the  summit  in  1990.  and  repeatedly 
have  called  attention  to  on  the  floor  of 
this  Senate— a  crisis  in  the  need  of  in- 
frastructure, sewer  and  water  projects, 
bridges,  hi^'hways,  which  would  put 
people  to  work:  education  that  would 
train  our  youth;  job  trainin»r  that 
would  put  them  to  work.  This  is  a  cri- 
sis that  has  existed  all  too  lon«. 


There  is  an  economic  crisis  in  this 
land.  Forty-five  percent  of  the  Nation's 
36  million  poor  people  live  in  con- 
centrated urban  areas  The  National 
League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  have  stated  the  need 
for  jobs  and  other  pro^;rams  to  provide 
constructive  alternatives  for  our  younn: 
people  durintf  the  summer  months. 

Wh.v  can  we  not  find  emergency  funds 
for  our  own  people'?  Why  can  we  find 
always  find  emer(?enc.v  funds  for  ever.y 
other  country  Bantjladesh.  you  name 
it--but  our  own'?  How  can  we  sa.y  to  the 
American  people  that  we  can  fund  for- 
eij^n  emer^'encies.  but  we  cannot  find 
money  for  our  own"? 

We  must  respond.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  neglect  or  ignore  the  myriad 
economic  and  social  problems  in  Amer- 
ica's cities,  not  just  Los  Angeles,  but 
cities  all  over  this  country,  north,  east, 
south  and  west.  Funding  in  this  bill  is 
a  small  first  step  to  begin  to  address 
some  of  those  problems  by  providing 
funds  to  run  summer  programs  that  are 
focused  on  young  people,  the  youth 
that  represent  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try. 

If  we  do  not  respond  now,  then  when? 
Let  us  not  talk  about  not  being  able  to 
afford  the  money  for  Head  Start,  sum- 
mer jobs,  and  chapter  1  for  our  young 
people. 

M.y  friend  from  Mississippi  made  the 
statement  that  we  are  considering  a 
bill  that  will  sink  like  the  TUumv  Mr 
President,  where  were  Senators  when 
we  voted  to  cut  funds  from  the  Tttantc 
in  the  sky.  the  space  ship'?  That  is  the 
Titanic.  And  I  understand  that  it  will 
cost  at  least  $100  billion.  So  this  ad- 
ministration wants  to  put  $100  billion 
into  a  space  station,  into  a  space  Ti- 
tanic, into  pork  in  the  sky.  Somebody 
had  better  wake  up.  Our  problems  are 
right  here,  here  on  Karth,  right  here  at 
home 

So  I  suggest  that  we  focus  this  de- 
bate where  it  belongs.  Wo  cannot  afford 
not  to  invest  in  our  young  people,  in 
our  Nation's  cities,  in  our  towns,  large 
and  small:  not  just  the  large  urban  cen- 
ters, but  our  small  rural  towns,  as  well. 
Our  failure  to  make  this  investment  in 
our  young  people  and  in  our  cities, 
large  and  small,  rural  and  urban,  will 
truly  bankrupt  this  Nation. 

When  are  we  going  to  learn  that 
charity  begins  not  in  foreign  coun- 
tries—not in  Israel,  not  in  Kgypt,  not 
in  Iraq,  not  in  Bangladesh,  not  in 
South  America,  not  in  Central  Amer- 
ica but  here  at  home?  When  are  we 
going  to  start  caring  for  the  citizens  of 
this  country  first''  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  oppose  this  amendment 
Mow  much  time  do  1  have  remaining'' 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.    SARBANES.    Will    the    Senator 
yield  for  a  comment'.' 
Mr.  BYRD   Yes 

Mr.    SARBANES      Mr.     President,     I 
simply  want  to  observe  that  if  one  ac- 


cepts the  arguments  of  the  propone m.'- 
of  this  amendment,  .you  would  havi-  u, 
have  a  conHagiation  first,  and  ili'i; 
find  an  emergenc.y  and  provide  the 
funds  to  clean  up  the  conflagration. 
which  is  what  is  happening,  unfortu 
nately,  in  Los  Angeles.  These  other 
programs  that  money  is  being  provided 
for  are  clearl.v  needed  in  the  urban 
areas  of  the  counlr.y. 

These  jobs  programs  are  very  impor 
tant.  I  think  restraint  actually  ha.-- 
been  shown  by  the  committee  in  thv 
extent  of  the  package  that  has  been  as 
sembled.  I  think  it  is  focused  on  ad- 
dressing, as  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  pointed  out,  a 
problem  that  he  has  pointed  to  pre- 
viousl.v,  ahead  of  the  outbreak  in  Los 
Angeles.  But  we  do  not  want  to  have  to 
have  a  Los  Angeles  type  of  outbreak  in 
order  to  recognize  that  there  is  a  prob- 
lem. We  are  tr.ying  to  be  prudent  and 
anticipate  a  situation  and  address  a 
situation  that  existed,  and  that  we 
know  exists.  I  commend  the  chairman 
for  taking  this  action,  and  I  strongly 
support  the  committee  in  opposing  the 
amendment 

Mr.  BVRl)    Mr    President,  I  promised 
the     Senator     from     Miussachusetts     I 
would  yield  to  him  first,  if  I  may  say  to 
Mr    BiiMl'KKS. 
How  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 
The      PRKSIOING      OFFICER.      Four 
minutes  and  28  seconds  are  remaining. 
Mr.   BYRD    Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  the  re- 
maining time.  He  may  yield  if  he  wish- 
es. 

The  PRESIDiM;  (.)FFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ma.s.sachusetts  is  recognized. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
.vifld  myself  2''.'  minutes. 

.Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  I  think  has  outlined  in  a  very 
clear  way  the  message  of  prioritizing 
the  values  of  our  country  and  our  soci- 
ety, and  no  one  can  listen  to  his  argu- 
ment and  not  believe  that  he  has  un- 
derlined the  point  that  the  greatest 
needs  that  we  have  in  the  United 
States  are  dealing  with  our  problems 
here  at  home. 

The  message  from  Los  Angeles  is  a 
mes.sage  that  is  echoing  all  across  this 
country  over  the  period  of  the  last  3 
weeks  in  every  major  city  and  smaller 
cities  across  the  Nation.  It  is  a  clear 
message  of  frustration,  a  sense  of  hope- 
lessness, a  sen.se  of  despair  of  people 
who  live  in  our  major  cities,  all  part  of 
this  great  magnificent  country  called 
America.  It  is  a  message  of  anxiety.  It 
is  basically  the  result  of  decades  of  ne- 
glect. 

We  are  not  interested  on  the  floor  of 
U.S.  Senate  this  afternoon  in  pointing 
fingers  at  those  for  blame.  But  we 
ought  to  be  about  rolling  up  our 
sleeves  and  dealing  with  this  challenge. 
Everyone  in  this  body  knows  the 
handful  of  different  steps  that  can 
make  an  immediate  difference  this 
summer,  and  they  are  included  in  legis- 


l.ition.  There  ought  tu  be  more  and  will 
l)e  more  later  on.  but  these  time-sen- 
silive  programs  are  es.scntial. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr  I'l-csident .  will  the 
Senator  yield'.' 

Mr.  KENNIODY  In  ju.st  a  minute  I 
will  yield 

We  are  not  giving  reward  to  the  riot- 
ii\s.  Mr.  President.  We  are  basically 
rescuing  our  cities  And  all  across  this 
Nation  people  are  wondering  can  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  act,  can  it 
act  in  time?  Do  we  recognize  our  re- 
sponsibility to  our  fellow  citizens  that 
live  in  those  cit  les? 

It  IS  particularly  the  children  who 
have  been  left  out  and  left  behind. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  act.  Mr. 
I'resident.  and  I  hope  that,  this  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated. 

I  yield  whatever  remains  of  the  2'-2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  and 
the  remaining  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas 

Mr  HATCH.  CouM  1  ask  how  inin  h 
time  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tiler.- 
are  1  minute  and  .57  seconds  remaining 

Mr.  BYRD  Mr.  President,  1  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  5  minutes 
allotted  to  each  side,  and  that  the  5 
minutes  on  this  side  of  the  question  be 
allotted  equally  between  Mr  H.AlTCH 
and  ,Mr.  Hi^.mi'kks. 

Mr.  HATCH    That  is  perfectly  fine 

Mr     HYRI)     .\n<i    5    minutes    to    Mr 

I-iiTl' 

Ml-  LOTT  Five  minutes  additional 
ui;  e.irh  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
<)t)jei:t,ioii.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LO'rr.  Mr.  President,  if  I  rould 
have  the  floor,  could  I  at  this  point,  <isk 
I'or  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

The  I'RESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  I'resident.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  his  kind- 
ness. 1  thank  my  colleagut^  from  Massa^ 
chusetts. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  known  as  a  con- 
servative around  here.  1  can  appreciate 
the  views  of  my  friend  from  Mis- 
sissippi 

It  is  not  very  often  that  I  stand  up 
and  argue  that  we  should  spend  more 
nionev.  But,  Mr.  President.  I  'a-i!1  he 
honest.  If  1  had  my  way  I  would  spenil 
more  money  than  the  $1.-15  billion  on 
these  four  programs.  That  is  what  we 
felt  was  the  best,  we  could  do  under  the 
circumstances.  We  have  tried  to  do 
something  here  that  would  be  reason- 
,ible  and  worthwhile  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 1  would  like  to  put  more 
money  into  the  Job  Corps  which  is  one 
of  the  programs  that  helps  hard-core 
unemployed  young  kids  m  our  society 
today. 


But  we  have  limited  this  amendment 
to  4  areas— not  one  of  which  this  ad- 
ministration would  question,  not  one 
of  whicn  any  Republican  ought  to  ques- 
tion. Anyone  who  has  watched  it 
through  the  years  has  seen  Head  Start 
become  one  of  the  most  basic,  vital 
prOL'rams  in  America.  It  works.  It  is  ef- 
ficient. It  helps  the  most  vulnerable  at 
a  time  when  they  are  the  most  vulner- 
able. 

The  youth  education  programs  and 
summer  work  programs  I  do  not  see 
how  anybody  could  argue  against 
those.  The  President's  initiative  for 
Weed  and  Seed  is  innovative  and.  I  be- 
lieve, will  be  very  effective. 

I  can  see  why  people  will  argue 
against  more  spending,  but  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  the  President  would  have 
to  make  that  determination.  I  believe 
It  ought  to  he  done,  and  we  ought  to 
appropriate  the  money. 

1  say  to  my  liberal  colleagues  that  wc 
ought  to  be  looking  at  all  these  other 
social  programs  to  see  if  we  can  make 
some  priority  choices  among  them  of 
programs  that  are  not  as  good  as  these 
four  and  pay  for  this  the  way  it  should 
be  paid  for.  I  am  willing  to  do  whatever 
has  to  be  done  because  I  believe  these 
programs  are  needed  right  now  in  our 
ciMes  to  help  the  most  vulnerable  of 
our  kids  to  have  a  chance  in  our  soci- 
ety today. 

Look.  I  do  not  blame  everything  on 
the  sixties  or  on  the  Great  Society  pro- 
vrrams.  There  are  some  of  them  that 
■u-e  great  programs.  I  do  blame  a  lot  of 
us  for  developing  a  welfare  mentality. 
Sometimes  p(-!ople  get  locked  into  wel- 
fare and  cannot  get  out  and  think  that 
(jnly  the  Federal  Government  can  save 
them.  These  programs  are  not  that. 
These  programs  are  helping  kids  to  be- 
come responsible  membeis  of  society. 
These  programs  will  help  children  and 
youth  to  become  productive  adults. 
1  itizens,  and  leaders. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  everybody 
support,  these  particular  provisions.  It 
is  about  time  we  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President.  1  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  whose  State  obviously 
is  most  directly  and  immediately  af- 
fected by  this  bill. 

The  I'RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Skymour]  is 
recognized  for  3  minutes. 

.Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President.  1 
thank  the  Chair,  and  1  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mi.ssissippi 
and  commend  him  and  Senator  Dolk 
for  taking  the  lead  m  trying  to  i^epa- 
rate  the  immediate  needs  for  cities  like 
Los  Angeles,  a  city  in  my  State,  and 
cities  like  Chicago,  the  immediate  need 
from  the  longer  term  problem.  The  im- 
mediate need  is  for  emergency  disaster 
assistance,  that  in  essence  was  passed 
bv  the  House. 

What  has  happened  here  in  this  bill  is 
a    Christmas    tree    in    fact    is    built,    a 


Christmas  tree  that  I  have  suggested  is 
so  heavy  m  it.^  weight  that  it  could 
sink  the  entire  measure,  and  in  fact  in 
sinking  the  entire  measure  I  have  sug- 
>-'ested  that  that  can  only  lead  to  a 
very,  very  lon^r  hot  summer  in  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles. 

What  do  I  mean  l.iy  this'  What  I  mean 
is  I  have  believed,  as  President  Bush 
has  sugtjested.  that  we  need  to  deal 
with  the  emergency  first.  And  this 
amendment  that  Senator  Lott  is  offer- 
ing will  in  fact  permit  that  to  happen. 
Over  a  half  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
emergency  services,  rent  supplements, 
unemployment  benefits,  restoration  of 
personal  property  losses,  mortgage 
payments  being  made.  Small  Business 
Administration  loans  up  to  a  half-mil- 
lion dollars  for  those  who  either 
through  looting  or  arsonist  work  lost 
their  businesses.  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration loans  with  rates  as  low  as 
1  percent  up  to  a  half-million  dollars 
would  be  available. 

Now  it  is  not  a  question  as  Senator 
Hatch  has  suggested  as  the  validity 
and  need  for  the.se  programs  such  as 
Head  Start,  the  youth  summer  job  pro- 
grams, or  the  Chapter  I  Program  m 
education.  Those  are  good  programs  I 
will  vote  for  those  and  support  them  in 
a  minute.  The  question  is  how  are  we 
going  to  pay  for  them?  How  are  we 
uroing  to  pay  for  them? 

My  colleagues  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  aisle  say  just  add  it  to  the  deficit 
and  we  will  let  the  President  pull  the 
trigger,  by  the  way.  in  adding  it  to  a 
deficit  that  is  already  reaching  beyond 
•SIOO  billion  this  particular  year. 

So  let  us  just  add  it  to  the  deficit. 
Let  us  go  with  these  programs,  but  let 
us  make  the  tough  decisions.  Let  us 
make  the  tough  decisions  in  setting 
priorities  and  then  deliver  the  pro- 
grams. 
I  yield  the  floor,  .Mr.  President. 
Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President.  1  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader.  Senator  Dolk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Re- 
publican leader  is  recognized, 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  began  with 
the  best  intentions  -to  provide  imme- 
diate help  for  the  victims  of  the  Cali- 
fornia riots.  It  was  an  effort  strongly 
supported  by  the  President  and  the  ma- 
jority of  Republicans  and  Democrats  in 
t)oth  Houses. 

Unfortunately,  that  good  will  effort 
has,  in  some  respect,  been  derailed  by 
the  committee's  decision  to  include 
SL45  billion  to  expand  Head  Start,  com- 
pensatory education,  summer  youth 
employment,  ami  the  Weed  and  Seed 
Program. 

As  just  indicated  by  the  Senator 
from  California,  all  of  these  are  worth- 
while efforts.  To  their  credit  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  worked 
hard  to  figure  out  some  way  to  satisfy 
Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator  Hatch. 
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The  pr(jbleni  with  Ihis  provision  i« 
there  is  nothint?  in  this  bill  to  pay  for 
any  of  the  additional  spending,  fxcept 
for  the  lan^:ua^fe  that  is  included  to 
allow  I'resident  Bush  to  release  the 
funds  if  he  declares  an  emerjjency. 

The  emerjfency  requirement  puts  all 
the  pressure  on  President  Bush  and 
none  on  the  Contjress.  It  is  clearly  a 
no-win  situation  for  President  Bush. 

In  the  view  of  this  Senator,  this  is  a 
cop  out.  What  appears  to  be  strong  ac- 
tion to  deal  with  the  urban  crisis  fac- 
ing our  country  will  be  seen  as  election 
year  politics  to  many  voters. 

So  atrain  Coni^ress  is  noinp  to  play 
Santa  Claus.  We  are  >^oin>,'  to  put  all 
this  additional  money  in  here.  But.  it 
is  only  t^oinj^  to  be  spent  if  President 
Bush,  that  Scrooge  at  the  White  House, 
loosens  up  and  lets  it  go.  It  is  up  to  the 
President  to  tell  the  mayors  and  every- 
body else  that,  "we  understand  there  is 
an  emergency,  but  how  do  you  pay  for 
it?"  How  do  you  tell  the  next  genera 
tion  why  we  increased  the  deficit  by 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  in  1992? 
Oh,  yes,  wo  did  it  all  to  help  somebody. 
But  what  about  the  next  generation? 
Who  is  going  to  be  around  when  they 
are  going  to  be  in  need? 

So  I  think  that  is  one  reason  some  of 
the  voters  in  America  and  my  State  of 
Kansas,  are  cynical  about  Congress. 
Voters  talk  about  the  deficit  being  the 
No.  1  problem  in  America,  but  when 
Congress  is  faced  with  paying  for  now 
spending,  we  demand  an  exemption. 

That  does  not  mean  you  do  not  have 
to  pay  for  the  spending,  it  just  means 
you  add  it  to  the  deficit. 

We  have  made  so  many  exceptions 
and  passed  so  many  bills  that  the  defi- 
cit is  now  over  $1  trillion. 

So  I  guess  we  have  to  ask  ourselves 
about  responsibility.  Certainly,  every- 
body wants  to  help  the  children  of  Los 
Angeles,  but  I  am  not  certain  you  are 
going  to  help  the  children  of  Los  Ange- 
les by  sticking  them  with  more  debt. 

I  would  also  point  out  this  is  not  the 
only  vehicle  that  is  going  to  be  dealing 
with  urban  aid.  The  House  and  Senate 
have  been  meeting  in  bipartisan 
groups.  There  will  he  more  meetings, 
some  maybe  this  afternoon.  The  Presi- 
dent has  met  with  us  on  two  occasions 
to  take  a  look  at  what  we  can  agree  on 
right  now,  in  addition  to  what  may  be 
in  the  supplemental.  What  we  can  do 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  Democrats.  Re- 
publicans, the  White  House?  What  do 
the  Democrats  have?  What  do  we  have? 
What  can  we  pick  out  of  both  packages 
within  the  next  30  days  or  before  the 
July  recess?  There  is  that  willingness 
to  work  together.  And  maybe  some  of 
the  things  suggested  in  this  Sn-j  billion 
amendment  may  be  agreed  upon  by  our 
bipartisan  group. 

Mr.  President.  I  certainly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  amendment 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  LoTT).  We  need  to  either 
find  a  way   to  pay  for  the  amendment 


or  strike  it.  out.  Thi'ii  inayljc  we  i:an  go 
back  and  deal  with  urban  lussistance  in 
bipartisan  setting.  We  are  having  bi- 
p^irtisan  forums.  We  have  had  discus- 
sions. Maybe  some  of  these  ideas,  cer- 
tainly Senator  KtiNNKDY  and  Senator 
Hatch  have  a  lot  of  good  ideas,  maybe 
we  can  find  a  way  to  pay  for  them  so 
we  do  not  punish  one  generation,  and 
that  is  the  next  generation. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mi.ssi.ssippi  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Chakkk). 

Mr.  CHAFP:K  Mr.  President,  when 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts introduced  this  legislation  the 
other  day.  he  used  words  that  I  found 
very  inspiring.  He  said  and  I  will  par- 
aphrase it  a  bit  if  we  have  the  will,  we 
have  the  wallet. 

But  what  it  ends  up.  Mr.  President,  is 
if  we  have  the  will,  we  have  our  chil- 
dren's wallet.  And  that  is  the  hitch 
with  this  program  that  he  has  prc'- 
sented.  I  think  thes<?  are  excellent  pro- 
grams that  have  been  outlined.  I  have 
supported  them  over  the  years  -Head 
Start  and  others. 

But  there  is  talk  of  responsibility 
here.  What  kind  of  responsibility  does 
it  take  to  enact  new  programs  blithely 
without  having  the  provisions  to  psiy 
for  them? 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  these 
are  good  programs  but  there  arc  ways 
to  pay  for  them  and  let  us  find  those 
ways  to  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  KENNKDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CHAFKE   Yes. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Docs  the  Senator  un- 
derstand we  are  sending  the  President 
a  rescission  for  $8.1  billion  of  rescis- 
sion. $800  million  of  that  is  domestic 
discretionary,  $200  million  inter- 
national, and  $7.1  billion  in  defense.  We 
are  talking  about  one-fifth  of  that 
amount 

Mr  CHAFEE  On  whose  time  is  the 
Senator  sjx^aking? 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  am  just  asking  a 
f4uestion.  The  Senator  is  talking  about 
how  we  are  going  to  pay  for  it.  f  am 
just  asking  if  the  Senator  would  not 
agree. 

Mr.  CHAFfc:E.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  will  agree  that 
there  is  no  provision  for  paying  for  it; 
is  that  correct?  Yes  or  no. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  answer  is  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  There  is  no  way  to  pay 
for  it. 

And  this  is  on  my  time.  If  the  Sen- 
ator wants  his  time,  he  can  go  to  it. 

But.  Mr.  President,  here  is  the  situa- 
tion. There  is  a  lovely  program  set 
forth  with  vigorous  words  like  respon- 
sibility, and  if  we  have  the  will,  we 
have  the  wallet.  But  it  turns  out.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  our  children's  wallet. 

Mr.  President.  I  Just  think  we  have 
gone  on  too  long  in  this  Congress.  Ev- 


erybody is  in  a  stampede  now  to  line  up 
behind  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. But  m(>anwhile  eveiybody  pro- 
ceeds blithely  to  go  ahead  and  spend 
without  providing  the  means  to  pay  for 
these  programs. 

I  think  that  is  extremely  unfortu- 
nate, Mr.  President.  They  are  good  pro- 
grams. They  are  good  programs.  Let  us 
pay  for  them. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
Mr  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes  seven  seconds. 

Mr.  LO'IT  Mr,  President,  I  wonder  if 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  any  more  time  he  needs  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
asked  for  time  for  Mr.  Bumpers. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  2''j  minutes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
use  it  right  now 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  tell  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  that  from  the  south- 
ern tip  of  Illinois  to  New  Orleans  on 
both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  River,  in 
what  we  call  the  Delta,  there  are  257 
counties,  II  million  people.  That  is  2  to 
3  more  million  people  than  live  in  Los 
Angeles.  Forty  piTcent  of  those  11  mil- 
lion people  live  below  the  poverty  line. 
When  I  introduced  a  bill  here  4  years 
ago  to  establish  a  commission  to  come 
up  with  a  crash  plan  to  try  to  help  that 
area.  I  could  not  get  a  cospons(jr  other 
than  the  States  affected 

One  Monday  morning,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  .Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradi-ky]  walked  across  the  floor  and 
said  "Put  me  on  your  Delta  bill.  " 

I  said,  "What  happened  to  you?  I 
wouldn't  have  thought  you  would  join 
on.' 

Ho  said,  "I  have  been  campaigning 
down  in  Mississippi  for  Mikk  Espy,  and 
in  Tunica  County,  there  is  a  50-percent 
poverty  rate.  " 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia has  no  objection  to  putting  $500 
million  in  FEMA  and  S300  million  into 
SBA  for  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago,  and 
I  applaud  that:  I  will  vote  for  it.  But  I 
can  tell  you,  that  this  disgrace  of 
America,  where  people  are  struggling 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together  and 
where  the  leaders  in  that  area  are  mak- 
ing valiant  effort.s  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  success  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lems of  that  area,  it  is  another  one  of 
those  things  that  is  little  known  be- 
cause they  have  not  had  riots.  You  do 
not  have  a  riot  in  a  t,own  of  2.000  peo- 
ple. But  you  have  unmitigated,  unbe- 
lievable poverty. 

This  provision  that  Senator  Hatch 
and  Senator  Kennedy  have  come  up 
with,  the  formula  which  provides  50 
percent   of  the  jobs  for  H-   to   19-year- 


iilils  l).is>-.l  on  the  relative  poverty  rate. 
25  percent  lidsed  on  the  unemployment 
rate.  I  promise  you.  in  the  Delta  that  is 
going  to  be  manna  fiom  heaven. 

Mr.  President.  \vr  r.uinot  keep  .spend- 
ing $200  billion  for  the  space  station,  I 
say  to  the  Senator,  and  $12  billion 
headed  for  the  super  collider  that 
started  out  at  $4  billion,  and  keep  faith 
with  the  American  people  You  have  a 
chance  here  today  to  help  all  Ameri- 
cans, not  just  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  I'KESIDING  OFFICER    Thf  .S.n 
.I'nr's  tinie  has  expired. 
Whu  Yields  time? 

.Mr.  lAYW  Mr  President.  I  believe  I 
have  2'v  minu'i^  lemaining.  Since  that 
is  all  the  tunc  that  is  remaining.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  time  to  make 
some  closing  comments. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
I'or  from  Arkansas.  We  n(>ed  to  ad- 
ilKSS  these  problems  all  across  .Amer- 
ica, including  the  Mississippi  Delta. 
But  I  would  like  to  target  the  funds 
and  make  sure  they  are  going  to  get  to 
the  places  and  the  people  that  need  it 
This  is  another  case  where  wt-  .nf 
just  spreading  some  money,  pii  h.tps  an 
adequate  amount  of  nKHnv.  jusl 
spreading  it  out  there  and  hoping-  it  ;.s 
going  to  fall  in  the  right  places  \Vr  .iic 
doing  it  on  a  bill  that  is  supposed  to  be 
a  dire  emei-gency  supplemental  appro- 
priations. 

Let  us  do  these  things  in  order  and 
let  us  find  a  way  to  pay  for  it. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  said  let  us  not  spend  it.  let  us 
cut  back  on  some  of  these  foreign  aid 
programs  the  administration  has  asked 
for  emergency  clearance  to  spend.  1 
agree  with  him.  When  he  offers  an 
amendment  to  stop  that  and  cut  it 
back.  I  will  be  voting  with  him.  I  think 
it  is  ridiculous.  It  has  gotten  out  of 
hand.  I  think  we  do  need  to  tend  to 
America's  problems. 
Mr  n\n\)  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Ml  I.OT'r  Certainly,  I  will  yield  to 
the  Senator 

.Mr.  BYRD.  I  oflVivii  an  amriKinient.  I 
think  last  year  it  w.i.-,  and  this  year 
on  the  foreign  aid  matter,  and  I  did  not 
get  a  single  vote  from  anybody  in  this 
Senate  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  or  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  I  got  one.  cast  by 
the  offeror  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  think  the  record  will 
show  I  have  a  long  history  of  voting 
against  a  lot  of  those  spending  bills.  I 
cannot  believe  the  Senator  would  get 
only  one  vote.  I  thought  he  would  get 
at  least  58. 

Furthermore.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  nothing  in  this  $1.45  billion  add-on 
is  designated  for  infrastructure.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  we  need  to  spemi 
more  for  infrastructure.  I  agree.  But  no 
funding  for  infrastructure  is  included 
in  this  bill.  This  appropriation  goes  for 
human  development  services,  compen- 
satory education  for  the  disadvan- 
taged,   training    performance    services. 
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funds,  and  we  ai>-  not  rvin  sure  how  it 
is  going  to  be  di.stribute(l  this  summer 
so  it  will  have  the  benefit  we  would 
like  for  it  to  have. 

Let  me  also  say  that  a  lot  of  these 
programs  have  already  had  significant 
increases  in  spending  this  year  over 
last  year;  significant.  For  instance. 
Head  Start-  we  all  know  of  programs 
where  Head  Start  has  done  a  good  job. 
That  is  why  it  has  been  increasing 
every  year  for  the  last  10  years  and  had 
a  big  jump  in  appropriations  this  year 
over  last  year. 

To  1  iir.i  luiie,  pas.sage  of  this  bill 
without  my  amendment  will  lead  to  a 
SI. 94  billion  addition  to  the  (i.-ficit.  We 
should  target  the  aid  on  the  disaster. 
Th.it  is  where  the  funds  should  go.  Let 
us  do  it  (juickly.  let  the  conference  be 
done  quickly,  and  let  us  not  allow  this 
additional  funding  to  sink  the  Titanic. 
I  urge  adoption  of  this  amendment  to 
strike  the  $\.\h  in  11  ion 

The  PHKSiniNG  OFI'ICIOH  rt^r  S.n- 
ator  from  West  Vnuinia  has  I  minute 
and  6  seconds. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question'' 

Mr  BYRD  ^■l•s.  1  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion, 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Is  it  the  intention  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  we  ,irc  t^oing  to  act  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  rescission, 
and  that  wouhi  go  to  the  President  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  week? 

Mr  BYRD.  That  is  the  intention,  to 
act  on  that  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  is  the  amount 
of  that  rescission  that  will  go'!' 

Mr  BYRD,  It  would  be  $8,1  billion  or 
%H'2  iiilhon     over  $8  billion, 

Mr,  KENNEDY'.  So  that  would  be 
something  the  Congress  has  deter- 
mined would  be  $8  billion  that  would 
not  be  otherwise  spent,  and  that  is 
going  to  the  President;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  exactly  right.  And 
the  House  approved  the  conference  re- 
port by  the  vote  of  40-1  to  U.  I  believe 
it  was.  earlier  today,  which  sounds  like 
a  prett.v  good  veto-proof  vote.  The  Sen- 
ate will  vote  this  afternoon.  It  is  a 
highly  privileged  matter.  It  will  be 
only  2  hours  allotted  to  the  conference 
report.  The  motion  to  proceed  to  it  is 
not  debatable.  So  that  will  be  done  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  day  and  that  will  be 
placed  on  the  Presidents  desk  very 
soon,  cutting  out  S8,2  billion 

Mr.  GRASSLEY,  Mr,  President.  1  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the     Senator     from     Mississippi     (Mr. 

LOTT], 

Until  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  took  up  this  measure,  it 
looked  as  though  Congress  and  the 
White  House  were  about  to  put  par- 
tisanship on  the  shelf  long  enough  to 
actually  do  some  good  for  America. 

Unfortunately,  that  cooperative  spir- 
it did  not  hold  up  long  enough. 

What  we  have  before  us  today,  there- 
fore,   is    an    appropriations    Christmas 


lice.  It  started  out  simple  enough 
plain  enough— direct  enough— but  like 
so  many  appropriations  bills  which 
have  come  before  this  one.  we  have 
decorated  this  bill  with  so  much  ex- 
cess, that  it  is  hard  to  see  any  longer 
what  we  had  before  us  in  the  beginning. 
To  refresh  the  collective  memory  of 
the  Senate,  we  are  dealing  with  a  Dire 
Emergency  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act  to  assist  riot-torn  Los  Ange- 
les and  flood-ravaged  Chicago.  We  do 
have  a  worthy  measure  before  us— one 
which  I  would  like  v<-ry  much  to  sup- 
port. 

Somewhere  alont'  the  way.  however, 
this  hali-birnon  dollar  dire  emergency 
proposal  got  sidetracked  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  it  emerged 
as  a  $2  billion  catch-all  for  a  variety  of 
domestic  programs. 

Now.  let  us  be  straight  from  the  out- 
set-thc  additional  programs  which 
were  funded  I'.v  tlif  Api;ropr;ai  ions 
Committee  certainly  have  merit.  In 
fact.  I  have  been  a  supporter  of  these 
very  same  programs.  My  objection 
arises  out  of  their  inclusion  in  this  pro- 
posal. 

The  inclusion  of  these  nonemergency 
measures  violates  the  spirit  as  well  as 
the  letter  of  the  Budget  Enforcement 
Act. 

It  also  cleverly  places  the  President 
in  a  politically  unwinable  predicament. 
He  can  either  declare  the  requisite 
emergency  and  be  held  solely  respon- 
sible for  the  deficit  spending  which  re- 
sults, or  he  can  withhold  the  declara- 
tion and  shoulder  the  blame  for  killing 
this  package. 

I  find  it  disheartening  that  an  hon- 
est-to-goodness  relief  measure  for  two 
crippled  communities  would  be  held 
hostage  to  such  maneuvering. 

I  also  take  exception  to  the  inclusion 
of  $1.45  billion  in  new  deficit  spending 
without  any  suggestion  as  to  the  need 
for  offsetting  budget  cuts. 

Last  night  the  Senate  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  spending  of  these 
additional  funds  contingent  upon  the 
adoption  of  a  rescission  bill  containing 
equal  or  greater  offsets.  That  good- 
faith  effort  to  pay  for  this  bill  was  de- 
feated. 

Do  we  really  have  any  intention  of 
being  responsible,  or  do  we  fully  intend 
to  just  dump  more  debt  on  our  children 
and  our  grandchildren-the  very  people 
we  claim  to  be  helping  through  this  ad- 
ditional spending. 

Are  we  again  suggesting  that  the 
proper  course  of  action  is  to  throw 
more  money  at  a  problem  and  then 
walk  away  while  the  blind  knife  of  a 
sequester  cuts  the  good  programs  along 
with  the  bad  to  make  room  in  the 
budget  for  our  latest  binge?  That  is 
precisely  what  we  are  doing. 

We  have  an  appropriations  process, 
and  I  believe  we  need  to  let  that  proc- 
ess do  its  work. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  have  the  finan- 
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ciiil  lesources  to  meet  every  funding 
request.  Given  that  realization,  we 
carefully  study  the  many  funding'  pro- 
posals which  come  before  us  in  an  ef- 
fort to  determine  those  which  can  be 
funded  and  to  what  extent  they  can  be 
funded.  We  discuss,  we  debate,  we  com- 
promise, and  in  the  end  we  finalize  our 
spendmtr  priorities  for  another  year. 

It  is  In  that  spirit  the  spirit  of  fair 
and  free  discussion,  debate  and  com- 
promise that  this  supporter  of  Head 
Start,  chapter  1,  the  Summer  Youth 
Jobs  I'rot^ram  and  a  host  of  other  do- 
mestic pi-o^rams  sutfjjesls  that  we  deal 
with  these  Issues  in  the  proper  forum— 
\\\r  i>'triil:ir  appnipriat  inns  process. 

Mr  I'l r^^l(i.'!ll ,  f  hf  l''>'(lri-,ii  cash  reg- 
iStcf  l.s  Diifli.  the  sale  h.l.s  ticril  left  un- 
gu.iiili'ii,  ,nid  there  are  .^nmr  .tl.tractive 
items  sittuiu'  in  the  showroom  window. 
Despite  these  cut iccinents,  the  Senate 
cannot  ^.'ivi-  in  to  the  temptation  to 
loot  the  Fnlrf.il   I'reasury. 

Already,  interest  on  the  national 
debt  comprises  the  sm^le  lartrest  com- 
ponent of  the  Federal  budf^ret.  out- 
pacing: even  defense  spending'  and  So- 
cial Security.  Because  of  budj^etary  in- 
discretions of  the  past,  we  find  our- 
selves spendinjf  the  first  s:iOO  billion  of 
our  budk'et  to  service  that  debt  SlOO 
billion  which  would  help  us  address  a.s 
a  myriad  of  domestic  needs. 

The  true  nuestion  before  us,  there- 
fore, is  "Are  we  willintj  to  further  re- 
strict the  ability  of  the  next  tjenera- 
tions  to  meet  the  domestic  needs  of  to- 
morrow by  runnint?  up  more  debt 
today?" 

I  have  five  children  and  seven  (grand- 
children, and  I  just  do  not  believe  it  is 
fair  for  their  tjenerations  to  spend  a 
lifetime  paying  for  the  excesses  of  my 
generation. 

Mr.  President.  I.os  Angeles  and  Chi- 
catro  have  already  endured  ^,'reat  hard- 
ship, and  addressing  their  problems  is  a 
bona  fide  emergency. 

I  believe  it  is  wrong  to  jeopardize 
this  assistance  package  by  imposing 
the  additional  hardship  caused  by  $1.45 
billion  of  increased  deficit  spending  for 
nonemergency  programs. 

I  support  adoption  of  the  Lott 
amendment. 

The  I'KKSIDING  OFKICKR.  All  time 
has  expired. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
'I'hr  .  l.-rk  will  call  the  roll. 

.Ml  MVRI)  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  amendment  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  to  accommodate 
some  Senators.  I  understand  some  Sen- 
ators on  the  other  side  wish  to  be  ac- 
commodated. 

I  ask  that  this  amendment  be  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside  and  that  it  be  in  order 
to  proceed  to  one  of  the  other  amend- 
ments that  are  on  the  list  agreed  to 
last  evening. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 
Ml-.  BYHI).  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 


Mr.  LO'rr  Reserving  right  to  object, 
and  I  will  not  object,  the  intent  would 
be  to  have  this  vote,  maybe -perhaps  if 
the  leader  so  decides,  to  have  it 
stacked  with  another  vote  in  another 
hour  or  so? 

Mr.  BYRD  I  do  not  know  how  long  it 
will  be.  I  am  relaying  to  the  Senator 
the  request  of  the  Republican  leader- 
ship. The  vote  will  occur  at  a  reason- 
time,  and  probably  with  another 


ablr 
vote 

Ml  Lo'lT  Certainly  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. Mr.  President. 

The  PHHSIDINO  OFFirKR    Without 

object  Kill.   It    will   i|-|.ive:l 

Mr  HN'Kl)  .Mr  l're;siilent .  what  other 
amen(ime!it>  iini.im  on  the  list  of  yes- 
terday ' 

The  l'l{i:.sii)iN(;  (»M  1(|;k  The  re- 
mainitit,'  .irnendments  are  a  Thurmond 
ameiulmeni,  Seymour  amendment. 
Dole  .unendment,  a  Graham  amend- 
ment. ,1  SiH^cter  amendment. 

Mr.  HVHD  I  hope  Senators  who  have 
those  amendments  a  Senator  will  call 
up  an  amendment  soon.  Because  time 
is  running  and  it  is  hope<l  we  can  com- 
plete action  on  this  bill  reasonably 
early  so  the  Senate  can  proceed  to  con- 
sideration of  the  conferen(  e  report  on 
the  rescissions 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Thi-  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  Mr  Doi.k  has  on  the  list  that  was 
agreed  to  last  night  an  amendment 
providing  up  to  $5  million  for  foreign 
operations,  export  financing,  and  relat- 
ed programs  to  be  made  available  for 
humanitarian  a.ssisl4ince  to  Bosnia. 

That  amendment  is  cleared  on  both 
sides  and  I  am  authorized  to  call  it  up. 

AMKNDMKNT  NO.  1053 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
Mr  Doi.k,  Mr.  I.ikbkk.man,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr  Pki.i,,  Mr.  Nicki.ks,  Mr. 
PRKSshKH,  and  Mr.  DkConcini,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows; 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
BvKDi,  for  Mr.  Doi.k  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MtHKKMAN.  Mr.  DAmato,  Mr.  PKi.i..  Mr. 
Nicki.ks.  Mr.  Prkssi.kh.  and  Mr.  DkConcini.). 
pioposp.s  an  amendment  numbered  1853. 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert 

•Nolwithsundinjf  any  other  provuslon  of 
law.  up  to  J3.000.000  of  the  funds  made  avail 
able  for  foreign  operations,  export  flnancinK. 
and  related  programs  in  Public  Law  Iffi  145. 
a.s  amended  by  Puljllc  Law.s  102  163  and  102 
266.  and  previous  Acts  making  appropria- 
tions for  foreign  operations,  export  financ- 
ing,   and    rel.ited    programs,    shall    be    made 
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available  for  humanitarian  assistance  to 
Hosnia-Hercegovina;  Provided,  that  such  as- 
.si.slance  may  only  be  made  available  throuKh 
private  voluntary  oiganizations;  Provided 
Further,  that  funds  made  available  under 
this  paraRiaph  shall  be  made  available  only 
throu^rh  the  regular  notification  procedures 
of  the  Committees  on  Appropiiations 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICI.H  'I'he  Sen- 
ator from  VVi'.si  \'lm'mia. 

Ml  \\\H\)  Ml  President,  on  this 
side  1  .im  picp.ucd  to  accept  the 
amendment.  I  understand  it  is  clear  on 
the  other  side 

The  i'RKSII)lN(;  OFFICIH  I!  there 
he  no  further  drhaie.  the  iju'-stion  is  on 
agi-eeing  to  tti,.  .mieniliiienl  . 

The  .tnicnilnient  (No  1 8W)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HVKI)  .Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  t  he  vote. 

Mr  LO'rr  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  w;is 
agreed  to. 

.Mr  DOLE.  .Mi  Pie.sident.  first  I 
tb.ink  thi-  distinguished  chairman  ol 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  Sen- 
ator Byhij,  .111(1  my  I  (jlleague  Senator 
Matkikij).  I  lie  r.tnking  Republican 
member  on  the  .Appropriations  Cotti 
mittee.  for  accept  mi.'  the  amendment 
that  I  offered  alotur  witli  tin 
Officer,  .Senator  LlKUKK.M.N," 
I)  A.MAT(i.  Senator  Pki.l. 
Nicki.ks.  Senator  I'kk.s.slkk 
ator  DkConci.m 

Mr.  President,  thi.s  .imt  iidment  is 
very  simple:  it  allocates  $.S  million  foi 
humaniUirian  assistance  for  the  new- 
nation  of  BosiiKi  lleicegovina.  through 
reprogrammm^i  id  already  appropriated 
funds. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
LiEUKKMA.Ni.  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  D"Amato] 
have  joined  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
measure. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago.  Saddam  Hus- 
.sein  invaded  and  brutalized  Kuwait.  On 
that  occasion,  the  nations  of  the  world 
united  to  repulse  that  invasion,  and  re 
store  the  sovereignty  of  Kuwait. 

Now,  even  as  we  debate  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  another  tyrant 
Slobodan    Milosevic— is    trying    to    de- 
stroy    the     newborn     tin.v     nation     of 
Bosnia-Hercegovina. 

Nearly  every  day  for  the  past  5 
weeks,  we  have  been  horrified  by 
scenes  of  death  and  destruction  in 
Bosnia.  The  capital  of  Sarajevo  is  in 
flames.  Two-thirds  of  Bosnia's  terri- 
tory is  occupied  by  Serb  forces.  More 
than  700.000  people  have  been  driven 
from  their  homes.  It  is  estimated  that 
around  20.000  people  in  Bosnia  are 
forced  to  le.ive  ih.eir  homes  daily. 

At  this  V(  :  .  iMntient  5.000  women  and 
children-  i  ioiid -> d  safe  passage  by 
Serb  forces-  have  instead  been  taken 
hostage,  and  made  human  bargaining 
chips  in  Milosevic's  plan  to  create  his 
greater  Serbia. 

I  and  other  Senators  have  met  with 
the  foreign  minister  of  Bosnia,  who  has 


(time  here  to  plead  for  urgently  needed 
hutii.tnitarian  assistance  for  his  people 
Willie  repeated  .scenes  of  carnage 
wrought  iiv  aitillery,  mines,  and  bombs 
(■an  uliiMis;  numb  the  senses,  it  is  still 
shockiiii,'  to  face  the  very  real  prospect 
of  the  imminent  starvation  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  people:  men,  women,  chil- 
dren: .Moslems,  Croats,  and,  yes, 
Serbs-  Bosnian  Serbs  whose  homes  and 
livelihoods  have  also  been  destroyed  by 
14eigrade"s  war  machine. 

In  addition  to  waging  an  extensive 
tionibing  campiiign,  Serb  forces  have 
lilo(;ked  all  major  roads  in  Bosnia,  and 
(  lit  water  lines  and  electricity,  in  a 
calculated  attempt  to  strangle  and 
starve  the  population.  Convoys  of  food 
,111(1  medicine  iiitve  been  either  stolen 
or  destroyed.  A  Red  Cross  convoy  with 
several  tons  of  medicine  was  the  latest 
casualty. 

Mr.  President,  the  .sad  fact  is  that 
the  world  tragically  including  our 
own  Nation  -has  done  far  too  little  to 
respond  to  Serbia's  vicious  agk'resslon 
Tepid  statements,  uninspired  diplo- 
macy, and  weak  sanctions  have  not 
stopped  Milosevic  or  his  Arm.y. 

W  tins  point,  nothing  we  can  do  can 
wipi  .iway  the  strain  of  that  inaction. 
lii.t  ,it  the  very  least  we  should  do  all 
We  (  AW  '.I  help  the  innocent  victims  of 
t  !,.■  .  .-   -l.uiu'ht  . 

We  simply  I'unnot  stand  by  and 
->v,itch  as  thousands  and  thousands  of 
rr.en,  women,  and  children  starve. 

If  we  do  nothing,  our  inaction  will 
truly  be.  in  the  words  of  the  Bosnian 
foreign  minister,  a  "disgrace  for  hu- 
manity." 

That  is  why  the  amendment  was  of- 
fered. 

We  owe  it  to  our  own  ideals  and  our 
own  national  conscience  to  help  the 
people  of  Bosnia.  .And.  1  might  say.  it  is 
paid  for  by  reprogramming. 

We  may  be  too  late  to  save  their  Na- 
tion, but  at  the  least  we  must  try  to 
save  some  human  lives. 

1  thank  my  colleagues  for  joining  me 
m  this  amendment.  I  thank  all  of  my 
ciilleairues  for  the  unanimous  support 
the  .miendment  received. 
I  yield  the  noor. 

Mr,  L1EBERM.-\N.  Mr.  Pn-sident.  I 
strongly  support  the  Senate's  actions 
today  regarding  the  Yugoslav  tragedy. 
These  actions  parallel  the  letter  thai 
Senators  Doi>E.  Pell,  Boken.  Hatch. 
and  I  sent  to  Secretary  Baker  earlier 
this  month. 

What  is  particularly  tragic  about  the 
situation  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  is  that 
the  diverse  peoples  of  this  republic  had 
been  living  together  m  harmony,  de- 
spite the  bloodshed  in  Croatia.  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  had  been  an  island  of 
calm:  its  peoples'  .self-control  and  tol- 
erance were  an  example  to  the  world. 

The  current  bloodshed  only  started 
■Ahen  outsiders  from  the  Republic  of 
Serbia  filtered  into  Bosnia-Herzegovina 
to  wreak  havoc  with  small  arms  and 
ethnic  cleansing  operations.  They  were 


lol lowed  by  the  artillery  of  the  regular 
Yugoslav  army  units.  The  result  has 
been  the  destruction  of  cities  and  the 
deaths  of  thousands.  Europe  has  not 
seen  such  brutal  fighting  since  the  last 
days  of  World  War  II.  As  the  Bosnian 
P'oreign  Minister  said  yesterday  in 
Washington,  the  entire  situation  rep- 
resents a  "disgrace  for  humanity." 

Just  today,  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ports that  Serbian  guerrillas  have 
taken  5.0(X)  women,  children,  and  elder- 
ly people  hostau'e.  This  disgraceful  ac- 
tion occurred  despite  the  fact  that  offi- 
cials of  the  Children's  Embassy,  a  local 
relief  group  that  had  organized  the  ref- 
ut,'ee  convoy,  had  obtained  guarantees 
foi-  safe  passage.  This  demonstrates  a 
particularly  reprehensible  (  ombination 
of  guile  and  cruelty. 

Some  tuue  argued  that  w-e  can  turn 
away  from  these  so-called  small  bush- 
fire  wars,  now  that  the  cold  war  is 
over.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  most 
Americans  want  to  conduct  a  foreign 
policy  that  is  based  solely  on  tangible 
threats  to  our  immediate  political  and 
economic  interests.  We  should  stand 
for  something  beyond  this.  When  thou- 
sands of  lives  are  at  stake,  as  they  are 
in  Bosnia,  we  should  do  our  utmost  to 
shape  an  acceptable  outcome 

In  fact,  our  national  interest  is  in- 
volved in  Yugoslavia  in-so-far  as  Presi- 
dent Milosevic's  actions  set  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  for  the  entire  former 
Soviet  bloc.  This  area  is  bristling  with 
ethnic  antagonisms  which  many 
thought  were  relics  of  the  pre- World 
War  era.  If  Serbia  succeeds  in  changing 
Its  borders  and  forcing  large  population 
transfers  through  the  u.se  of  force,  it 
could  encourage  other  ethnic  groups  to 
follow  suit.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the 
international  community  reacts  firmly 
to  the  actions  of  President  Milo.sevic. 
it  will  help  to  deter  potential  aggres- 
sors. 

The  Senate's  actions  today,  including 
providing  humanitarian  aid  and  ending 
air  service  to  Belgrade,  send  an  impor- 
tant signal.  Trade  sanctions,  including 
an  oil  embargo  and  the  freezing  of  Ser- 
bian Government  assets,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  our  European  allies,  should 
definitely  be  carried  out  unless  Presi- 
dent Milosevic  changes  his  policies. 

The  seige  of  Sarajevo  and  the  other 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  towns  must  end 
now.  We  must  show  the  Milosevic  gov- 
ernment that  such  actions  invite  a  re- 
action. We  have  to  show  that  the  inter- 
national economic  and  political  noose 
around  this  aggressor  Serbian  Govern- 
ment will  be  stronger  than  the  one 
that  It  is  tightening  around  the  men. 
women,  and  children  of  these  vulner- 
alile  Bosnian  towns. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent that  material  from  today  s  New 
York  Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcokd.  as  follows: 


serbs  hoi.n  5.000  hostagks  fleeing  the 

Wak  in  Saka.ikvo 

(By  Chuck  Sudetici 

Bklgradk.  Yugoslavia.  May  20.— Serbian 
leaders  in  Bosnia  and  Heizenovina  said  today 
that  their  Ruerrillas  would  not  release  about 
5.000  women,  children  and  elderly  people 
beiiiM  held  in  a  Sarajevo  suburb  until  the 
Government  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  lifted 
blockases  of  Yufioslav  Aimy  barracks  and 
met  other  conditions. 

On  Tuesday  night.  Serbian  gunmen  halted 
a  column  of  about  1.000  cars.  20  buses  and  10 
vans  in  the  suburb  of  Ilidza  as  the  refugees 
attempted  to  leave  Saiajevo.  the  Bosnian 
capital.  Serbian  forces  have  besieged  and 
bombarded  Bosnia  and  its  capital  for  more 
than  a  month  in  an  effort  to  partition  the  re- 
public. 

Officials  of  the  Children's  Embassy,  a  local 
relief  sroup  that  organized  the  convoy,  said 
itiey  had  obtained  written  guarantees  of  .safe 
passage  from  officials  of  the  self-styled  Serb 
Republic  of  Bosnia  and  Heiv.egovina.  Serbian 
Muerrilla  forces,  together  with  the  virtually 
all-Serb  Yugo.slav  Army,  have  overrun  more 
than  60  percent  of  Bosnia,  di  iving  non-Serbs 
from  their  homes. 

The  mothers  and  children  in  the  convoy, 
which  was  headed  for  the  Croatian  port  of 
Split,  are  ethnically  mixed,  officials  said. 

2.200  DKAl).  7.600  WOUNDED 
The  people  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  are  a 
mix  Of  1.9  million  Muslim  Slavs  and  750.000 
Roman  Catholic  Croats,  who  mostly  support 
independence,  and  1.4  million  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox Serbs,  who  mostly  oppose  it.  especially 
those  in  rural  areas. 

About  2.225  people  have  died  and  7.600  have 
been  wounded  in  the  republic  since  the  Serbs 
beean  their  campaign  to  dismember  the  re- 
public, health  authorities  in  Sarajevo  said 
today.  Another  2.555  were  listed  as  missing. 
Relief  organizations  estimate  that  there  are 
700.000  refuKees. 

Late  this  afternoon,  two  armored  vehicles 
belonging  to  the  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing force  in  Sarajevo  were  turned  back  by 
Serbian  gunmen  at  a  roadblock  when  the 
peacekeepers  tried  to  enter  Ilidza.  They 
came  lender  artillery  fire  on  their  return  to 
their  headquarters  a  few  miles  away.  Sara- 
jevo radio  and  United  Nations  officials  said. 

threat  ok  RI-rrALIATION 
Young  men  and  parent-s  of  the  children 
being  held  threatened  to  retaliate  against 
Serbs  In  Sarajevo  if  the  hostages  were  not 
released  quickly.  Government  officials  said. 
Many  Serbs  in  Sarajevo  support  and  take 
part  in  the  defense  of  the  Government  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  which  was  recog- 
nized in  early  April  by  the  United  States  and 
membei's  of  the  European  Community. 

Serbian  leaders  are  demanding  the  return 
of  the  bodies  of  Serbs  killed  in  fighting 
around  Sarajevo  during  the  last  week,  as 
well  as  the  lifting  of  a  blockade  around 
Yugoslav  Army  barracks  in  the  city  and  an 
officers'  training  school  nearby. 

BLEAKNESS  IN  SARAJEVO 

Three  Yugoslav  Army  barracks  in  Sarajevo 
remained  surrounded  today  by  ethnically 
mixed  forces  loyal  to  Bosnia,  despite  an 
agreement  to  allow  the  garrisons  to  depart 
on  Tuesday.  Sarajevo  radio  said.  Repeated 
attacks  on  Yugoslav  Army  convoys  have  also 
held  up  their  withdrawal. 

Water  and  electricity  supplies  are  still  dls- 
lupted  in  Sarajevo,  which  also  faces  serious 
food  and  medical  shortages  because  normal 
deliveries  and  aid  convoys  are  not  being  al- 
lowed through  by  the  Serbian  sunmen. 
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The  United  Nations  Ilinh  Commission  for 
Refugees  has  cameleil  plans  to  .sent!  two 
laixe  (.onvoys  with  food  and  mt-ditine  to  Sa- 
rajevo because  of  a  Seiblan  atU\ok  this  week 
on  a  Re<l  Cross  convoy  that  left  one  aid  offi- 
cial dead. 

In  Geneva  today,  the  International  Red 
Cross  said  it  would  temporarily  remove  its 
ei>{ht-person  team  from  Sarajevo,  a  city  of 
about  56O.0OO  p«<ople. 

U..S,  IIKVOKK.S  AlU  Kir.HTS 
WAaillNGTON,  May  20  (APi^  The  United 
States  suspended  the  landltiM  riKhts  of  Yuko- 
slavlas  national  airline  today  after  the  Ser- 
bian authorities  ignored  appeals  to  permit 
humanitarian  Koods  to  reach  victims  of  the 
flKhtinif  in  Bosnia  and  HenteKOvina. 

SHAMK  I.N  OUHTIMK.   in  Bfl.SNlA 

A  •'disgrace  for  humanity."  The  words  ut- 
tered In  Washington  Tuesday  by  Maris 
Sllajdzic,  Foreign  Minister  of  beleaKuered 
Bosnia,  should  chill  the  hearts  of  all  who  de- 
spise naked  a»fKresslon. 

The  Serbian  stronRinan  Slobodan 
Milosevic  steps  up  his  bruUil  bombardment 
of  Bosnia's  capital  Sarajevo,  and  his  "ethnic 
cleansing"  of  Serb  occupied  territory.  Hun- 
dreds die;  ancient  towns  are  turned  to  rub 
ble.  And  what  is  the  response  of  the  U.S..  the 
Kuropean  Community  and  the  U.N.?  Sluhs. 
shrubs  and  evasions. 

The  bully  who  violates  Bosnia's  inter- 
nationally recognized  bordei-s  must  bo  con- 
fronted by  an  international  coalition  pre- 
pared to  do  what  is  necessary  to  put  him  in 
his  plate  Otherwise  the  brutality  in  Bosnia 
will,  far  beyond  the  Balkans,  dash  hopes  for 
a  new  world  order. 

This  little  country  has  been  Klven  a  ruin- 
ous runurounil.  Washlntrton  initially  called 
on  the  Kuropean  Community  to  cope  with 
the  threat  to  peace,  even  as  it  dispara^'ed 
EC.  efforts.  When  Its  mediation  efforts  col 
lapsed.  Kurope  called  for  U.N.  ix-acekeepcrs. 
The  U.N.  was  prepared  to  send  them  In  Feb- 
ruary, but  then  Washington  protested  that 
$634  million  was  too  expensive.  Another  mis- 
sion to  Yugoslavia  managed  to  cut  that  by 
$28  million— cheese-paring  that  cost  weeks, 
and  lives. 

In  March,  the  blue  helniels  finally  began 
arriving  in  force  in  Croatia.  The  U.N.  estab- 
lished Its  headquarters  in  Sarajevo  as  a  way 
of  creating  a  presence,  as  well,  in  Bosnia. 
But  within  weeks  U.N.  officials  were  whining 
that  peacekeepers  "are  routinely  hara.ssed. 
the  Organization's  property  stolen  antl  Its 
emblems  and  uniforms  misappropriated  " 
The  U.N.  pulled  out  of  Bosnia  and  now  pon- 
ders withdrawing  from  the  rest  of  Yugo- 
slavia 

What  touching  concern  for  misappro- 
priated emblems- oven  as  whole  neighbor 
hoods  of  Bosnians  were  being  forced  to  flee 
for  their  lives.  It  is  true  that  the  U.N.  peace- 
keepers are  too  lightly  armed  to  defend 
against  rampaging  Serbs.  But  why  is  that 
the  only  alternative?  The  larger  truth  is 
that  the  U.N  peacekeepei-s  have  become  a 
cover  for  Western  inaction. 

Now  there's  not  even  the  pretense  of  a  U.N. 
presence  In  Bosnia.  And  the  world's  collec 
tlve  Irresponaibility  stands  exposed  as  na- 
kedly as  the  Milosevic  aggression.  President 
Bush,  proud  leader  of  the  free  world,  had  no 
trouble  deciding  that  Iiari's  aggression 
against  Kuwait  should  not  stand  He  assem- 
bled a  global  coalition  to  force  withdrawal. 
Why  not  a  new  one  now'.' 

Such  a  coalition  need  not  undertake  armed 
intervention,  at  least  not  yet.  The  economic 
noose  can  be  tightened  and  those  who  help 
Serbia  circumvent  it  can  be  pressured    And  If 


cooperative  security  is  to  have  meaning,  the 
coalition  can  declare  its  willingness  to  use 
greater  foice.  as  a  last  resort. 

Aggression  ought  to  be  every  bit  as  des- 
picable in  the  Balkans  as  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  For  the  U..S.  and  its  allies  to  stand  by 
while  Milosevic  maraudei-s  defile  Bosnia  in 
vites  bullies  elsewhere  to  take  heart.  Peace 
in  GUI'  time,  spineless  leaders  .said  in  the 
1930s.  In  our  time  the  word  is  shame. 

Mr  UYIW  Mr  President.,  other  Seti- 
ators  should  have  amendments.  The 
time  is  ripe  at  this  point  for  the  offer- 
infr  of  other  amendments. 

Ma.v  I  say  that  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Thlirmonu  will  have  to  be  delayed 
for  a  little  while  because  the  parties 
are  not  prepared,  at  least  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  yet  to  no  to  that  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  sugtrest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  wiP  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HVRI).  Mr.  President.  I  a-sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICKR  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRI).  Mr.  President,  the  follow- 
inj^  amendments  remain  from  the  list 
to  be  acted  on;  An  amendment  by  Mr. 
TmiRMONi)  providintf  stricter  penalties 
for  rioUs,  with  a  40-minuto  time  limita- 
tion. As  I  have  already  indicated,  that 
will  not  be  ready  to  be  called  up  prob- 
ably for  another  30,  10  minutes.  An 
amendment  by  Messrs.  Skymour  and 
Dot.K  providing  nexibility  on  summer 
jobs.  20  minutes:  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Gh.miam  on  summer  jobs,  30  minutes; 
an  amendment  by  Mr.  Shkctkk.  sum- 
mer jobs.  30  minutes.  That  is  all. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  those  Senators  who 
have  amendments  and  who  cannot 
come  to  the  floor  now  and  call  them  up 
would  allow  me  or  another  Senator  to 
call  the  amendment  up  for  them  so 
that  the  Senate  can  be  utilizing  its 
time. 

Meanwhile.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  vote  on  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
LOTT  and  Mr  Doi.K.  which  has  already 
been  debated,  occur  at  the  hour  of  1:10 
p.m.  today. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  i-espective  cloak- 
rooms will  attempt  to  have  Senators 
whose  names  I  called  and  who  have 
amendments  on  the  list  agreed  to  last 
night  come  to  the  tloor  quickly,  or  in- 
quire as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
agreeable  for  another  Senator  to  call 
up  the  amendment,  that  would  be 
much  appreciated  by  the  two  managers 
of  the  pending  measure. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  Will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  rjfM-k  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRKSIDING  OFFICKR  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oidered. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  be  laid  aside  for  the  pur- 
po.ses  of  considering  the  amendment 
that  I  will  bi-  presenting 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

AMKNDMK.NT  NO.  \fM 

(Purpose  To  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
summer  jobs  programs) 

Mr  GKAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr  GitAHAM] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1854. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICKR  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  line  25.  ilelete   "and  ". 

On  page  6.  line  11.  after  the  word  "basis", 
delet*  the  period  and  insert  the  following: 
";  and 

"(31  re<iuirlng  each  Service  Delivery  Area 
to  certify  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  in 
which  the  Service  Delivery  Area  Is  located 
that 

"(A)  priority  for  service  has  been  placed  on 
eligible  youth  who  are  basic  skills  deficient. 
Juvenile  delinquents,  at-risk  of  school  fail- 
ure, pregnant  or  parenting  or  homeless  or 
runaway  youth;  and 

"(B)  the  summer  program' 

"(I)  enhances  basic  educational  skills  of 
youth,  and 

"(2)  encourages  school  completion,  or  en- 
rollment in  supplementary  or  alternative 
school  programs". 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  a  por- 
tion of  this  bill  will  call  for  an  addi- 
tional $700  million  this  summer  for 
summer  jobs  programs.  This  will  more 
than  double  the  current  funding  of  $660 
million  for  such  programs. 

The  amendment  that  I  offer  suggests 
that  these  programs  should  be  looked 
at  in  two  perspectives,  one  that  a  pri- 
ority should  be  given  to  those  youths 
such  as  those  that  are  high  risk  of 
school  dropouts,  who  are  the  most  vul- 
nerable and  most  in  need,  both  in 
terms  of  economics,  and  the  structure 
that  such  a  program  could  provide;  and 
that  seconded  the  program  itself 
should  he  thought  of  as  not  an  inde- 
pendent few  weeks  of  employment  in 
the  summer,  but  rather  as  part  of  a 
more  comprehensive  effort  to  either 
provide  educational  skills,  employment 
skills,  or  to  reduce  the  potential  of  a 
school  dropout  That  is  to  say  that 
summer  jobs  are  an  itnportant  compo- 
nent of  a  comprehensive  effort  to  en- 
hance people's  ability  to  be  independ 
ent  and  self-sufficient,  and  achieving, 
stay  in  school,  and  it  should  be  struc- 
tured in  that  manner. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  this  amendment  has  been  cleared 


on  both  sides.  Therefore.  I  will  not  pro- 
long the  discussion.  But  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
that  there  are  across  America  now  a 
number  of  exciting  initiatives  that  at- 
tempt to  do  what  this  amendment 
would  call  for;  that  is,  to  use  summer 
employment  as  an  important  compo- 
:  .tit  of  every  comprehensive  program. 

lust  to  cite  two  examples,  one  is  the 
Wakernan  stores  in  Rochester.  N'V.  a 
very  large  retail  chain  which  has  devel- 
oped an  extremely  comprehensive  pro- 
gram that  involves  tutorial. 
mentoring,  identifying  of  high-risk 
children,  provision  of  employment  op- 
portunities, scholarships  for  those  chil- 
dren who  stay  in  school  and  succeed  to 
continue  their  education. 

In  my  State,  the  Burger  King  acad- 
emies have  similar  programs  and  have 
had  a  similar  positive  impact  on  the 
children  and  youth  of  my  State.  I  be- 
lieve that  those  are  just  two  of  many 
examples. 

I  would  hope  that  this  more  than 
doubling  of  summer  jobs  program 
would  have  a  stimulus  to  encourage 
other  private  firms,  local  governments, 
educational  agencies,  in  partnership 
with  the  Federal  Government  to  see 
this  as  an  opportunity  to  give  more 
young  people  the  encouragement  t<3 
stay  in  school,  do  well,  succeed  and  get 
the  benefits  and  reap  rewards  of  that 
through  their  capacity  to  live  a  re- 
spectful, independent,  self-sufficient, 
prosperous  life'. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  no  further 
debate.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  I  would  ask  for  the  vote  on 
this  amen<lment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold'.'  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida,  I 
think  that  this  amendment  is  accept- 
able on  both  sides.  It  is  on  my  side.  But 
I  am  seeking  to  be  assured  of  that  with 
respect  to  the  other  side,  if  the  Senator 
will  withhold  momentarily. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BYHD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  time  lor  the  quorum  call  come  out 
of  both  .sides  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

I'he  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMON  Ml  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Ttii'  !'Hi:.siI)ING  OFFICER  Without 
niijiM  tioi!.  ii  !^  .SO  Oidered. 

Mr  m'RD.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
several  Senators  have  been  notifieii 
that  there  will  be  a  rollcall  vott-  .i'  1  In 
p.m.  aii.i  r!i.'.  will  be  coming  to  the 
floor  sli  ;  •  !  \  '  l:orefore.  expecting  such, 
because  of  the  reasons  that  make  it 
necessary  to  delay  that  vote.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  having  been  cleared 
on  both  sides  that  the  vote  on  the  Lott- 
Dole    amendment    occur    at    2:20    p.tTi. 


today   rather   than    IK)   as   previously 
agreed  to 

The  PRK.siDI.XC  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  simply 
want  to  rise  and  say  that  the  spirit  of 
this  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Gkaham  is  precisely  what  we  have  to 
do.  The  Senate  has  pas.sed  a  new  JTPA 
bill,  the  House  has,  and  we  are  going  to 
try  to  get  it  worked  out  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  That  bill  which 
I  am  pleased  to  say  we  have  worked  out 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  with 
the  administration,  will  be  signed, 
moves  in  this  precise  direction.  But 
that  is  not  the  law  now.  So  I  think  it 
is  good  for  the  .Senate  to  go  on  record. 

I  rommrnii  .Senator  Graham  for 
showing  leaderslnp  on  this  as  he  has  on 
so  many  things.  I  think  this  is  a  good 
time  to  say  the  Senate  has  been  en- 
riched by  Senator  Boii  Graham  leaving 
the  Governor's  chair  in  Florida  and 
coming  to  be  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. He  has  been  a  genuine  leader  here. 

This  resolution  is  precisely  the  direc- 
tion that  we  ought  to  be  going.  I  corn- 
mend  him.  I  hope  it  is  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  President.  I  question  the  pres- 
ence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiKiiER.MAN).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKH  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  both  sides 
I  am  now  informed  are  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Graham.  I  yield  back  the  time  on  this 
side. 

The  i'Hl-;sin!.\f;  ()FKICI:r,  is  time 
,Vieldo(i  l)ack  on  the  ot):cr  .^iiii'' 

Mr.  GRAHA.M.  .Mr.  Presidt.-r.t.  time  is 
yielded  back  on  this  side,  and  I  request 
a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  liebute.  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

The  amendment  (No.  1851)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr  (;k.-\H.\M  .\!r  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

.Mr.  SIMON.  I  move  to  lay  that  rno- 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  in'RD  Mi.  President,  we  are 
TTi.ikiiiir  trooti  jiiosj'i'eps. 

Ur  ha'.r  tiucc  .imendments:  .An 
amendment  by  -Mr.  Thurmond.  I  ain  ad- 
vised that  the  Senate  may  begin  debat- 
ing that  amendment  soon,  certainly 
within  the  ne.xt  10.  oi'  15.  or  20  minutes: 
an  amendment  by  Mr.  Spkctkh.  dealing 
with  summer  jobs;  an  amendment  b.y 
Senators   Seymour   and   Dole   dealing 


with  summer  jobs.  Those  are  the  re- 
maining amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIUI.NG  UKIICKR.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr  President,  no  Senator 
is  on  the  floor  presently  seeking  to  call 
up  his  or  her  amendment.  In  the  inter- 
est of  saving  time  and  accomir.oiia:  .ntr 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansa.s 
[Mrs.  Kasskbaum].  I  ask  unanimou.'; 
consent  that  she  be  permitted  to  speak 
out  of  order  for  whatever  time  she  re- 
quires, not  to  exceed  16  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
very  much  appreciate  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  Sen- 
ator Byrd.  giving  me  some  time.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  as  in 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


SOMAL!.\    AND   IN'i'F.HNATlONAL 
RKO  CHOS.'^ 

Mrs.  KASSEBAIM  .Mr  President.  I 
rise  today  to  commend  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
for  their  courageous  efforts  to  deliver 
emergency  humanitarian  relief  in  So- 
malia. 

We  havi-  all  been  deeply  saddened  by 
the  tr.tLMc  situation  in  Somalia.  Since 
the  fall  I,)!'  Siad  Barre.  thousands  of  in- 
nocent civilians  have  died  in  the  cha- 
otic fighting  between  rival  clans  and 
subclans.  Because  of  the  insecurity, 
very  little  food  has  been  delivered  to 
Somalia,  resulting  in  desperate,  famine 
conditions. 

As  in  most  civil  conflicts,  the  vulner- 
able, particularly  the  children  and  the 
elderly,  suffer  the  most.  The  United 
Nations  reports  that  over  a  hundred 
children  are  dying  from  starvation 
every  day. 

Following  the  fall  of  Siad  Barre  and 
particularly  after  the  escalation  of 
fighting  in  Mogadishu,  most  foreign 
governments,  relief  agencies,  and  even 
the  United  Nations  totally  withdrew 
from  Somalia.  Yet.  through  it  all,  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  has  remained— even  after  thugs 
murdered  two  of  their  aid  workers. 

Traditionally,  the  Red  Cross  works 
exclusively  with  the  most  vulnerable. 
In  this  case,  it  has  gone  far  beyond  this 
traditional  mandate  to  undertake  a 
massive  food  distribution  program  in 
central  and  southern  Somalia.  While 
till-  Port  of  Mogadishu  has  been  closed, 
ICRC  has  been  delivering  food  in  small 
boats  into  rudimentary  harbors  north 
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and  south  of  the  city.  ICRC  is  also  oon- 
ductiriK  cross-border  feedint?  operations 
from  Kenya  into  southt-rn  Somalia. 

The  ICRC  fli^jhts  from  Nairobi  to 
Motfadishu  liontinue  to  be  the  only  reli- 
able link  between  Somalia  and  the  out- 
side world,  delivering,'  relief  workers, 
medical  supplies,  and  equipment. 

I  should  also  mention  the  other 
smaller,  but  no  less  courageous,  relief 
agencies  which  have  worked  in  Soma- 
lia, includintj  International  Medical 
Corps,  Doctors  Without  Rorders, 
CARE,  Save  the  Children-UK.  World 
Concern,  and  numerous  other  indige- 
nous Somali  relief  groups. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  very  tragic  and 
sad  situation,  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  and  these  other 
relief  groups  have  provided  food  and 
comfort  fur  millions.  They  were  there 
when  the  rest  of  the  world  abandoncil 
Somalia  Their  efforts  have  been  noth- 
ing less  than  heroic,  I  commend  them. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mrs  KASSKNHAUM.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  African 
Subcommittee. 

Mr.  SIMON    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mi-,  rrcsident.  I  simply  want  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Kansas  for  her 
interest  in  not  only  Somalia,  but  Afri- 
ca generally.  There  are  not  an.y.  or 
very  many.  Somalians  in  Kansas,  or 
that  many  with  African  heritage  in 
Kansas.  She  has  been  superb  in  this 
area.  My  hope  is  that  we  can  get  a 
breakthrough. 

There  are  two  U.N.  ships  now  that 
apparently  are  getting  through.  Hut 
even  now.  it  is  going  to  the  capital 
city,  and  that  is  about  where  the  food 
is  getting.  The  rest  of  the  country  is 
just  in  desperate  straits  It  is  a  far,  far 
cry  from  the  world  that  we  see  around 
us.  We  have  to  respond  to  domestic 
needs— and  they  are  real  but  the  des- 
perate straits  of  these  people  is  some- 
thing we  really  ought  to  respond  to. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from  Kan- 
sas. She  has  been  great. 

Mrs.  KASSENIJAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  Senator  SiMON,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OKEICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  res(;inded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment be  set  aside  so  that  Mr.  Tjiuk- 
MONO  ni:iv  pioceed. 

The  l'KI,.-II)ING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  TiiURMONn) 


AMKNDMKNT  NO.  I8U 

(Turpose;  To  strenKthen  the  present  lederal 
antliioi  suitute) 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  ametulment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  <us  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr 
Thukmono].  for  himself.  Mr  Hatch.  Mr. 
1)111. K,  Ml-  Gkamm.  Mi-.  Ckaic.  Mr.  Simpson. 
Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Wai.i.oi".  Mr  l.iriT.  Mr. 
SYMMS.  Mr.  SKYMouu.  and  Mr  CIha.ssi.ky. 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  185.5. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent,  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection  it.  is  .so  onicred. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  hill  add  the 
followinK 

SEf.  .     VIOLENCE  IN  TIIE  COURSE  OK  KJOT  OF 

KENSKS. 

Section  2101  of  title.  18.  United  States  Code. 
I.s  amended 

il)  In  subsection  (ai  by  Inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  p.-irak'raph  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(2)  Whoever  knowinKly  engages  In  a  riot 
(as  defined  In  section  '2102)  affecting  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  and  in  the  course 
thereof  kills  or  attempts  to  kill  another  in- 
dividual or  commits  assault  resulting  in  se- 
rious bodily  Injury  shall  be  punished  a.s  pro- 
vided In  sections  1111.  1112.  1113.  and  Ui  of 
this  title   ■;  and 

(2)  by  repealing  subsection  (c)  and  redesig- 
nating subsections  (d),  (ei,  and  (f)  as  sub- 
sections (c).  (d).  and  (e).  respectively. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  cosponsored  by  myself, 
Senator  Hatch,  Senator  Doi.K,  Senator 
Gkamm,  Senator  Craic,  Senator  Simp- 
son, Senator  MAf:K,  Senator  Wam.oi', 
Senator  Lott,  Senator  SYMMs,  Senator 
SKYMOtiK,  and  Senator  Guassi,ky. 

Mr  President,  I  rise  today  to  offer  an 
amendment,  cosponsored  by  Senator 
Hatch,  which  will  ensure  that  rioting, 
such  as  that  which  took  place  in  Los 
Angeles,  will  be  dealt  with  in  an  appro- 
priate manner.  This  amendment  en- 
hances the  nenalties  under  the  Federal 
antiriot  statute.  It  makes  clear,  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  also 
pla.v  a  role  in  the  prosecution  of  those 
who  are  responsible  for  this  type  of 
riot-induced  damage  to  which  our  Na- 
tion is  responding. 

An  article  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Post  illustrates  why  this  amendment  is 
necessar.y.  According  to  the  article, 
about  40  percent  of  those  arrested  for 
curfew  violations  during  the  Los  Ange- 
les riots  had  criminal  backgrounds. 
More  than  25  percent  of  those  arrested 
for  all  misdemeanors  were  on  probation 
or  parole  for  felony  convictions.  These 
numbers  certainly  contradict  the  no- 
tion of  some  that  the  rioting  was  com- 
mitted b.v  people  who  were  only  moti- 
vated by  despair  and  anger  over  the 
King  Ccise  verdict.  Los  Angeles  Deputy 
City  Attorney  John  Wilson  stated  that 
there  is  no  question  that  a  major  ele- 
ment of  professional  criminals  were  in- 


volved in  the  riots.  The  city  attorney's 
office  also  found  that  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  tho.se  arrested  in  the  riots  were 
born  outside  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  President,  these  figures  prove 
what  many  of  us  already  suspected 
that  these  riots  were  not  incited  b.y 
hungry  or  economically  irustrated  in- 
dividuals. No,  these  riots  were  the 
product  of  careei  criminals  who  saw  an 
opportunity  and  pounced  on  it.  Appar- 
ently, the  first  stores  hit  by  the  rioters 
were  gun  stores  and  li(|Uor  stores.  As 
one  policeman  said,  and  I  quote.  "You 
would  have  a  hard  time  convincing  me 
that  these  were  mothers  anil  fathers 
looking  to  feed  their  children." 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  rec- 
ognizes the  evenLs  of  Los  Angeles  for 
what  the.v  were  criminal  acts,  encour- 
aged by  cowardly,  opportunistic  crimi- 
nals. This  was  not  an  inevitable  re- 
sponse to  the  social  plight  of  urban 
America,  as  some  have  suggested. 
Itather,  the  rioters  were  the  same 
criminals  and  thugs  who  stalk  our 
streets  and  commit  violent  acts 
against  law-abiding  citizens  every  day. 
They  saw  an  opportunity  to  strike  and 
did  so.  Congress  must  tuke  steps  to  en- 
sure that  those  responsible  for  these 
types  of  violent  crimes  are  held  ac- 
countable for  their  actions. 

The  current  Federal  antiriot  statute 
was  enacte<l  in  1968  and  authorizes  a 
maximum  i^cnalty  of  ,5  years  imprison- 
ment for  those  who  incite  or  partici- 
pate in  a  riot.  There  is  no  increased 
penalty  if  the  rioter  committed  a  mur- 
der, attempted  murder,  or  assault. 
Moreover.  Federal  jurisdiction  is  lim- 
ited to  those  cases  where  the  defendant 
travels  in  interstate  commerce  or  uses 
a  facility  of  commerce. 

This  amendment  corrects  these  inad 
equacies  to  allow  Federal  prosecutm  ^■ 
to  seek  those  penalties  prescribid 
under  the  Federal  code  for  murder,  at- 
tempted murder,  and  iissault.  It  would 
also  enlarge  Federal  jurisdiction  so  as 
to  reach  riots  that  affect  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  -not  just  those 
where  the  defendant  traveled  in  inter- 
state commerce.  This  would  give  Fed- 
oral  prosecutors  broader  discretion  to 
assist  State  and  local  officials  in  their 
prosecution  of  riot  related  offenses. 

This  amendment  simply  submits  ri- 
oters who  commit  murder,  man- 
slaughter, attempted  murder,  or  iis- 
sault to  the  existing  Federal  penalties 
for  those  offenses.  In  essence,  all  this 
amendment  does  is  expand  Federal  ju- 
risdiction to  cover  all  violent  crimes 
committed  during  a  riot. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  believe  that 
this  amendment  will  prove  beneficial 
should  our  Nation  be  fai:ed  with  similar 
pilhiging  in  the  future.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  strongly  ui-ge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  important  amendment. 

This  amendment,  incidentally,  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  Justice  Department  of 
the  United  States. 

Ml    President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  |Mr   MktzknhaimI. 

Mr,  MKT/HNHAUM  .Mr,  President.  I 
want  to  <'onimend  niy  I'ollciik'ues  who 
have  cr.ifted  this  und(•^lyln^'  legisla- 
tion in  ,i  l)iimrtisan  response  to  the  un- 
rest 111  our  cities.  Their  efforts  rep- 
Kscnt  the  best  the  body  can  be.  I  only 
rt'grt-i  that  we  are  about  to  mar  this 
accompli.shment 

It  seems  we  an-  unable  to  stop  our 
selves  from  bounding  up  to  the  politi 
ra!  ^Mandstarui.  and  making  ourselves 
look  liki'  cartiival  liai-k(,-rs  in  the  proc- 
ess 

.Mr  Prcsutt-nt,.  1  speak  about  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  Actually,  this 
amendment's  timing  is  completely  pre- 
dictal)le.  After  all.  the  political  debate 
on  the  violent  eruption  in  Los  Angeles 
began  with  the  ridiculous,  moved 
quK-kly  to  the  absurd,  and  now  with 
this  aiTiendmcnt ,  descends  directly  into 
thi-  re.ilni  of  the  destructive. 

■■'list,  the  ridiculous  George  Bush 
lilanies  the  rioting  on  Lyndon  Johnson. 
Our  current  President  ciisls  blame  on  a 
long-dead  President  who  made  greater 
serial  strides  in  a  single  day  than  this 
president  has  made  in  V  j  years. 

Next,  the  absurd  Dan  Quaylc  identi- 
fies the  moral  culprit  responsible  for 
the  despair  in  oui-  inner  cities  as  -'Mur- 
phy  Hrown    " 

Now  We  move  on  to  the  deslru"  live. 
This  amendment  follows  in  lockstep 
our  maddening  pattern  of  posturing 
that  has  i-esulted  in  widespread  disgusl 
with,  and  distrust  of.  our  politic^il  lead- 
ership in  this  country. 

People  of  this  country  do  not,  have 
.iny  confidence  in  those  of  us  who  rep- 
resent thf.'m  in  the  halls  of  govern- 
iTient  We  have  become  a  sad  joke.  We 
have  made  ourselves  into  a  political 
<  artoon  so  outrageous  that  no  political 
I  artoonist  could  ever  hope  to  better  us. 

This  amcndrnent  represents  every- 
tiung  lti.it,  IS  wrong  with  the  Congress. 
We  li.ive  a  lijll  in  fi-ont  of  us  that  is 
supposed  to  liegin  the  healing  process. 
We  should  be  sorting  through  the  rub- 
lile  oi  Los  Angeles  to  begin  repairing 
thi'  erumbling  foundations  throughout 
our  societ.v. 

Do  we  do  that'?  Oh,  no 

This  amendment  is  not,  about  heal- 
1111,'  II  is  .ihuuf  hurling.  It  is  not  about 
lep.ur  It  IS  not  about,  retribution.  That 
!s  thi'  purposi.'  of  this  amendment,  ret- 
!  iliut  ion, 

I  was  as  sickeni'd  ,ind  saddened  by 
the  violence  in  Los  Angele.s  as  an.v 
.'\merican.  Rioting,  looting  and  killing 
cannot  be  tolerated  or  excused  Law- 
lessness must  be  punished. 

But  how  can  we  now  ignore  the  ex- 
plosive racial  and  urban  problems  for 
which  the  Rodney  Kint,'  verdict  pro- 
vided the  match'.' 

How  can  we  ignore  the  sense  of  out- 
rage and  lietrayal  felt  by  that  commu- 
nity when  that  verdict  was  read  in 
Simi  Valley'.' 


How  can  we  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
seeds  of  this  grim  harvest  were  sown  in 
part  by  the  politics  of  racial  divisive- 
ness',' 

How  can  we  ignore  the  fact  that  this 
case  was  moved  from  Los  Angeles  to 
another  county  where  practically  no 
blacks  live,  to  a  county  where  police- 
men and  firemen  live,  and  former  po- 
licemen and  firemen  live,  and  you  find 
,1  jui-y  that  does  not  seem  to  under- 
stand or  comprehend  what  had  oi- 
curred'.' 

Our  political  system  has  fueled  racial 
tension.  Politicians  have  won  elections 
iiy  reinforcing  racial  stereotypes,  rath- 
er than  leading  us  beyond  them.  Racial 
politics  appeals  to  the  worst  in  us— it 
draws  its  power  from  fear,  ignorance. 
and  resentment. 

How  can  we  continue  to  ignore  the 
dangers  that  kind  of  politics  produces, 
yet  this  amendment  would  try  to  have 
us  do  just  that. 

.^nd  how  can  we.  supposedly  the 
world's  greatest  deliberative  body,  how 
can  we  pretend  that  yet  another  Fed- 
eral death  penalty  will  prevent  rioting 
of  this  kind  in  the  future'?  Whom  do  we 
think  we  are  kidding'? 

No  wonder  the  American  people  want, 
to  throw  the  bums  out  of  here. 

My  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  have  previously  spoken.  Sen- 
ator Doi.K  spoke  about  why  people  are 
skeptical  of  Congress.  And  this  amend- 
ment, will  only  make  them  that  much 
more  skeptical. 

Senator  SKYMOtiK  spoke  about  the 
fact  that  we  had  to  deal  with  the  emer- 
gency first.  I  could  not  agree  with  him 
more.  But  this  amendment  will  not  do 
anything  about  dealing  with  the  emer- 
gency. It  is  just  trying  to  kid  the 
American  people. 

Senator  Chafke  spoke  about  a  sense 
of  responsibility.  I  accept,  all  of  those 
comments  anil  they  are  applicable 
here.  Regrettably,  some  of  those  who 
spoke  to  that  very  end  are  cosponsors 
of  this  amendment. 

This  amendment  is  a  perfect  illustra- 
tion of  why  the  Americ-an  people  Ihink 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  in- 
capable of  responding  to  the  problems 
of  this  country  in  an  effective  and 
thoughtful  manner. 

Once  again,  however,  we  arc  on  the 
verge  of  reaching  a  legislative  judg- 
ment that  the  best  way  to  solve  deep- 
rooted  social  problems  is  to  execute 
more  of  our  citizens. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  riots,  some 
pcojMe  liave  spoken  about  the  need  to 
foster  and  promote  hope  within  our 
inner  ( Hies.  And.  frankly,  there  is 
much  m  this  legislation  that  will  do 
just  that.  I  support  that  aspect  of  the 
legislation. 

But  the  death  penalty  that  is  now  be- 
fore us  does  not  promote  hope.  The 
death  penalty  is  a  message  from  the 
Government  that  some  of  its  citizens 
are  beyond  redemption  and  beyond 
hope,  and  therefore  they  must  be  exe- 
cuted. 


Let'.«  not  mmce  words  here.  Mr. 
President.  Let's  not  continue  the  cha- 
rade. The  passage  of  this  amendment 
would  result  in  the  Government  s  exe- 
cution of  more  African-American 
males.  That  is  the  thrust  of  it.  The 
death  penalt.v  is  almost  never  invoked 
as  a  solution  to  lawlessness  by  white 
citizens.  There  were  no  cries  to  expand 
the  death  penalty  after  Rodney  King 
was  brutally  and  senselessly  beaten  by 
four  white  police  officers.  There  are  no 
cries  to  expand  the  death  penalty  when 
a  white  male  rampages  with  an  assault 
weapon  and  mass  murders  bystanders. 
There  were  no  cries  to  expand  the 
death  penalty  after  more  than  two 
dozen  African-American  workers  m 
North  Carolina  were  killed  because  the 
owner  of  a  chicken  plant  did  not  want 
to  spend  any  money  to  ensure  then- 
safety. 

If  my  recollection  serves  me  right  I 
think  he  wound  up  paying  a  penalty, 
some  dollar  amount  penalty.  But  there 
was  no  death  cry.  But  more  than  24  Af- 
rican-American workers  lost  their 
lives. 

But  the  moment  that  there  is  vio- 
lence in  the  .African-American  commu- 
nity that  affects  the  white  commu- 
nities, the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  all-white  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  is  quick  to  expand  the  death 
penalty.  The  legislation  that  is  before 
us  is  supposed  to  be  a  bond  for  the 
wounds  of  racial  division  which  have 
been  inflicted  on  this  country.  To 
adopt  this  amendment  is  to  salt  those 
wounds.  Indeed,  the  verdict  in  the  Rod- 
ney King  case  was  yet  another  re- 
minder of  the  fact  that  too  often  in  our 
Nation's  history  our  legal  system  has 
worked  to  subdue  African-Americans 
rather  than  to  serve  them. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  only  one  part 
of  the  problem  with  this  amendment.  I 
appeal  to  my  colleagues,  not  on  the 
basis  of  whether  or  not  you  believe  in 
the  death  penalty  as  a  deterrent  to 
crime.  I  appeal  to  you  not  wholly  on  a 
moral  or  emotional  level.  I  appeal  to 
.vour  sense  of  common  sense  because  if 
you  look  at  this  amendment  on  its 
face,  it  makes  no  sense  at  all.  This 
amendment  should  be  rejected  as  bad 
legislation  period. 

Aside  from  being  a  terrible  idea,  this 
amendment  is  completely  unnecessar.v. 

.■\nd  now  I  wish  to  gain  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  very  supportive  of  the 
death  penalty.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  death  penalty  already  exists  for 
any  murders  that  may  have  occurred 
during  the  Los  .Angeles  riots.  The  State 
laws  are  applicable.  If  there  were  mur- 
ders committed  during  the  riots,  those 
people  are  subject  to  capital  punish- 
ment, and  you  do  not  need  a  new  Fed- 
eral law  in  order  to  do  the  very  same 
thing  that  the  State  law  already  does. 

California  has  a  death  penalty.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  a 
convicted  murderer  was  executed  in 
California  under  that  law.  If  the  disrict 
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attorney  in  Los  Anj^eles  wants  to  seek 
the  death  penalty  against  any  rioter 
who  committed  a  murder,  he  can  do 
that  rijfht  now.  The  fact  is  that  every 
single  criminal  act  which  occurred  in 
the  Los  Angeles  riots  can  be  punished 
under  current  law.  If  riots  occur  in  any 
other  cities  around  the  country,  State 
criminal  laws  exist  to  punish  the  law 
breakers. 

This  amendment  t^ives  new  meaninK 
to  the  word  overkill.  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  really  mean  to 
execute  people  twice?  Are  you  n'ointj  to 
execute  them  once  under  the  State  law 
and  once  under  the  Federal  law?  This 
amendment,  is  also  incredibly  broad  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  chosen  for  the  Federal  authorities 
to  be  involved  In  any  riot  which  affects 
interstate  commerce.  As  we  know,  that 
means  every  riot  will  be  implicated. 

Moreover,  the  Federal  statute  defines 
the  term  riot  as  "a  public  disturban<  e 
involvinj?  an  act  of  violence"  by  any- 
one who  is  "part  of  an  assemblage  of 
three  or  more  persons."  That  is  the 
lan^uajfe  of  this  propo.sal. 

Anyone  who  is  "part  of  an  assem- 
blage fo  three  or  more  persons,"  It  is 
indicated  that  is  part  of  the  present 
law.  It  is  not.  That  is  the  proposal  we 
have  before  us.  So  what  does  that  mean 
in  real  life?  This  amendment  will  put 
the  Federal  authorities  in  the  business 
of  enforcin^f  the  law  every  time  three 
or  more  persons  get  totjether  and  vio- 
lence occurs.  Is  that  really  what  we 
want?  Should  the  Federal  Government 
be  involved  in  every  assault  involving,' 
three  or  more?  persons?  Do  we  think  the 
States  do  not  have  laws  on  such  mat- 
ters? Which  brings  us  to  the  next  prob- 
lem. 

I  am  curious.  Mr.  President,  how  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, once  the  States  ri>?hts  candidate 
for  President,  squares  this  amendment 
with  his  lifelong  passionate  defense  of 
a  State's  ritjht  to  pass  and  enforce  its 
own  laws.  This  amendment  is  a  com- 
pletely unnecessary  intrusion  of  the 
Federal  Government  into  the  affairs  of 
the  States. 

What  h;is  happened  to  States  rifjhts? 
Many  other  Members  of  this  body  have 
spent  their  political  careers  on  this 
floor  talkinff  to  constituents  and  even 
running  for  President  defending  the 
rights  of  States  to  enact  their  own 
laws  free  from  interference-  from  the 
Federal  Government.  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  think  that  the 
Federal  courts  do  not  have  enough 
work  to  keep  them  busy,  that  we  must 
now  create  a  new  Federal  offense?  Of 
course  not.  But  this  is  part  of  the  hul- 
labaloo and  the  excitement  of  the  Rod- 
ney King  trial  and  the  riots  that  oc- 
curred out  there. 

This  is  no  answei-.  This  is  tr.ying  to 
kid  the  American  people  that  we  in  the 
Senate  are  doing  something  about  it. 
And  again  I  repeat,  that  is  the  reason 
the    American    people    have    come    to 


have  so  little  regard  for  the  people  who 
represent  them  in  public  office. 

Foi"get  about  whether  or  not  you  be- 
lieve in  the  death  penalty  as  a  general 
mattei-.  If  you  are  for  States  rights, 
you  should  be  against  this  amendment. 
During  a  decade-long  muscle-flexing 
contest  on  crime  legislation,  we  have 
put  more  people  in  jail  than  any  other 
nation  on  p]arth  and  our  crime  rate  is 
still  the  highest  \n  the  world  and  rising 
daily,  rising  as  we  stand  here. 

The  use  of  the  death  penalty  has  in- 
creased all  over  our  country,  yet  the 
murder  rate  rises,  and  those  countries 
who  do  not  have  the  death  penalt.y.  and 
many  of  them  their  crime  rate  has  in- 
deed not  increased. 

We  have  increased  mandatory  mini- 
mum sentences,  and  violence  plagues 
our  cities.  Make  no  mistake  about  it. 
the  efforts  to  combat  poverty  two  dec- 
ades ago  met  with  far  more  success 
than  our  recent  efforts  to  combat 
crime.  But  toda,v  if  you  suggest  that 
the  threat  of  crime  intensifies  in  com- 
munities where  poverty  is  rampant, 
where  families  are  broken,  where  hous- 
ing is  scarce,  and  where  opportunity  is 
not  existent,  then  you  are  branded  a 
coddler  of  criminals.  If  you  suggest 
there  is  a  social  dimension  to  the  prob- 
lem of  crime,  then  you  can  expect  a  po- 
litical execution. 

If  you  want  to  know  why  our  stand- 
ing with  the  public  is  so  low.  just  look 
no  further.  Among  its  many  other 
problems,  technical  and  substAntive. 
this  amendment  i.s  brutally  cruel  in  its 
irony.  The  administration  of  the  death 
penalt.y  in  this  country  is  infected  by 
racial  bias,  yet  here  we  are  expanding 
the  death  penalty  on  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  easing  racial  tensions. 

This  amendment  tells  the  country 
the  Congress  will  once  again  mind- 
lessly reach  for  gimmicks  and  phon.y 
solutions  to  painful  and  complicated 
problems.  Does  anybody  really  believe 
that  if  somebody  was  involved  in  that 
riot  in  L.A.  or  were  to  be  involved  in 
one  in  the  future  that  they  would  be 
restrain  ^d  in  their  activities  because 
now  there  was  a  P'ederal  statute  pro- 
viding for  capital  punishment  in  addi- 
tion to  the  State  statute  for  the  sami; 
crime  with  the  same  punishment?  No, 
we  are  playing  politics.  We  are  pre- 
tending we  are  doing  something  to 
solve  the  problems  of  L.A.  and  other 
parts  of  this  country.  We  should  reject 
this  amendment.  There  will  be  many 
more  opportunities  for  the  Senate  to 
vote  for  the  death  penalty,  if  that  be 
.your  inclination,  but  we  seem  never  to 
tiro  it.  In  the  name  of  decenc.y,  for  the 
sake  of  our  own  reputation  as  Members 
of  this  bod.v,  I  believe  we  should  keep  it 
off  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICPJR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON  Mr.  President,  I  have 
great    respect    for    the    Senator    from 


South  Carolina.  He  has  done  .so  many 
constructive  things  around  here,  in- 
cluding leading  the  effort  for  many 
years  on  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
that  I  hav<'  been  spending  some  time  on 
recently.  I  am  proud  to  have  him  as  the 
chief  cosponsor  of  that  legislation. 

But  once  in  a  while,  my  friend  from 
South  Carolina  can  be  wrong,  and  I 
think  in  this  case  m.y  friend  and  col- 
league is  wrong 

What  are  we  talking  about  in  the  riot 
situation?  First,  no  one  in  this  body  is 
willing  to  condone  lawlessness.  We  con- 
demn it.  But  there  is  one  thing  real l.y, 
two  things  -that  all  the  looters  and 
those  involved  in  the  riot  had  in  com- 
mon. One  was  that  they  were  young. 
That  seems  to  be  uniformly  the  case. 
No  matter  what  their  ethnic  back- 
ground, the.v  were  all  young. 

The  .second  thing  that  they  had  in 
common  was  a  .sense  of  hopelessness. 
They  did  not  feel  that  somehow  this 
Government,  as  well  iis  State  and  local 
governments,  were  responding  to  the 
needs  of  those  in  the  central  city,  to 
the  least  fortunate  in  our  society.  We 
have  to  communicate  that  in  other 
ways,  and  I  hope  we  are  moving  in  that 
direction. 

I  agree  with  what  my  colleague  from 
Ohio  has  said,  and  I  applaud  him  for  his 
leadership  on  this.  I  would  add.  how- 
ever, for  me  it  is  also  the  issue  of  the 
lieath  penalt.y. 

Very  interesting.  Last  night,  in  the 
State  of  Virginia,  not  too  many  miles 
from  where  we  meet.  Roger  Coleman 
was  executed,  with  controversy  about 
his  innocence  or  guilt.  I  frankly  do  not 
have  any  idea  whether  he  was  guilt.y  or 
innocent. 

But  very  shortly,  in  about  15  min- 
utes. Members  of  the  Senate  are  in- 
vited to  meet  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada.  Does  Canada  have  the  death 
penal t.y?  No. 

Do  any  of  the  Western  European  na- 
tions have  the  death  penalty?  No. 

We  are  almost  alone  among  the  more 
developed  nations  in  having  the  death 
penalty.  Up  until  recently,  among  the 
<ievelopod  natjons,  it  was  only  the 
United  States.  China.  Russia,  and 
South  Africa.  And  recently  President 
dc  Klerk  in  South  Africa  did  away  with 
the  death  p«;nalty. 

So  now  among  the  developed  nations 
of  the  world,  there  are  onl.y  three  that 
have  the  death  penalty.  Russia.  China, 
and  the  United  States.  I  suggest  we 
ought  to  be  joining  Canada,  Mexico, 
Great  Britain.  France,  Germany,  and 
these  other  countries  in  doing  away 
with  the  death  penalt.y. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
allocated  to  the  side  on  which  the  Sen- 
ator is  speaking  has  expired. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  1  ma.y  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr  THURMOND.  No  objection. 


The  I'KlvSlDINC;  ()FFI('1:K  Th.' 
riiair  tiiMi-.s  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  .SIMON.  Let  me  add  the  final 
[ii'iiit.  a!id  1  think  thi.s  is  conclusive,  on 
'(,<  (I'-aih  pi-iialty.  Not  only  is  it  dis- 
criminatory racially  in  its  application, 
the  death  penalty  is  a  penalty  we  re- 
serve for  people  of  limited  means.  If 
you  have  enough  money  to  hire  the 
best  attorneys,  you  never  get  the  death 
IX'nalty.  We  reserve  it  for  people  of 
limited  means.  We  should  not  be  doing 
that  in  this  case. 

I  am  going  to  vote  against  my  friend 
from  .South  Carolina.  I  am  going  to 
vote  ag.iinst  hi.s  anu'iidmcnt. 

Th.'  IMIKSIDINO  OFKICHR.  The  Sen- 
.itor  finm  .South  Carolina  has  14  min- 
utes and  13  Kcionds  rciTiaiiiing. 

The  I'KKSIDING  OFKICHR.  The  Sen- 
.iiMf   fi-nrn   Smith   Carolina    I  Mr.   THUR- 

MU.NUJ. 

Mr.  THURMOND  V.r  President,  I  am 
amazed  at  what  the  di.stinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  had  to  say. 

1  am  amazed  at  Senator  METZEN- 
HAi  ♦.!  s  statements  that  this  i.s  a  par- 
ti.san  matter.  It  is  no  partisan  matter. 
If  anybody  is  partisan,  he  may  be  the 
one  who  is  partisan.  He  can  go  on  this 
.unendmenl  if  he  wants  to.  An.v  Demo- 
■  I  at  I  an  go  on  this  amt^ndment.  When 
1  decided  to  offer  this  amendment, 
there  were  several  Republican  Senators 
who  wanted  to  go  on  it,  and  I  added 
their  names.  I  will  add  Senator 
Mi'rrzENBAUM's  name  if  he  wants  to  go 
on  it. 

Now,  my  colleague  from  Ohio  talks 
about  Federal  jurisdiction.  States 
rights.  The  idea  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  talking  about  States  rights,  he 
has  never  been  for  States  rights,  and  he 
knows  it.  He  has  tried  to  inject  the 
Federal  Government  into  the  insurance 
(nisiness.  Insurance  is  not  even  men- 
turned  in  the  Constitution  and  yet  he 
lias  been  trying  for  years  and  .years  to 
imi  the  Federal  Government  into  the 
insurance  business. 

I  w.mt  to  say  further  on  labor  law 
matters,  he  has  taken  the  same  stand. 
Death  penalty,  he  is  against  the  death 
penalt.y.  Of  course,  we  understand  that. 
And  this  is  the  reason  he  is  fighting 
this  bill,  is  it  not?  Because  this  pro- 
vides the  death  penalty  for  rioters  who 
.  nmmit  murder. 

:\\v\  I  just  want  to  say  this.  On  the 
iloutile  joopard,y  issue,  I  want  to  ask 
the  ,Seriator  from  Ohio  a  question.  The 
1  ill.  enien  out  in  Los  Angeles  were  ac- 
jiiiMe,!  The  Federal  Government  is 
!.(r,v  thinking  about  prosecuting  these 
I'i'iii  einen  at  the  P^ederal  level.  How  do 
you  stand  on  that?  Do  .you  favor  the 
Federal  Government  prosecuting  the 
policemen? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
Senators  address  other  .Senators  in  the 
third  person  as  required  by  the  rules. 

The  I^RKSIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
atoi-  fnjm  West  Virginia  is  correct. 

Mi.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  I 
,'.  'uld  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  how  he  stands  on  that. 


Mi    in'RI).  'I'hat  is  all  right. 

.Mr,  THURMOND.  You  make  the  law; 
the  .uiminist ration  will  conform  to  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  .Mr.  President,  1  intend  to 
vote  for  the  Senator's  amendment  at 
this  point, 

Mr.  THUR.MONl),  .M:  i'resKienl. 
please,  do  not  count  tins  time  against 
me  now.  My  colleague  is  talking  on  his 
(i\vn  t line. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICKK.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  like  for  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. The  Federal  Government  is  think- 
ing about  prosecuting  these  policemen 
now.  although  they  were  acquitted  in 
the  State  court.  How  do  you  stand  on 
that? 

Mr.  HMtD  Mr  President.  I  ask  that 
rules  be  enforceti  and  that  the  .Senator 
be  requireti  to  address  other  Senators 
in  the  third  person  and  through  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reg- 
ular order  is  that  Senators  addres.s 
each  other  through  the  Chair. 

Docs  the  Senator  tYnm  Ohio  wish  to 
speak'.' 

Mr.  MKT/ENBAU.M.  .Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  difficulty  m  responding  I 
would  say  to  the  Chair  and  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  I  think  the  Federal 
Government  should  long  ago  have  pro- 
ceeded, and  I  think  they  are  failing  to 
do  so.  But  it  is  under  a  totally  <iifferent 
statute  than  what  we  are  talking  about 
now.  The  Federal  Government  would  be 
proceeding  under  certain  specific  Vo.d- 
eral  legislation  that  is  different  than 
the  laws  that  w(;re  applicable  to  the 
four  policemen  who  wei'e  previously 
prosecuted.  So.  yes,  they  ought  to  be 
prosecuted.  But  what  we  are  talking 
about  in  this  amendment  is  to  provide 
the  same  penalty  for  the  same  act, 
murder,  that  is  in  the  State  law.  And 
there  really  is  no  reason  whatsoever  to 
have  a  State  offense  made  into  a  Fed- 
eral offense  and  only  clog  up  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  in  addition  to  all  other  rea- 
sons whv  it  should  not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  TilURMOND  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  .South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THUR.MONl).  In  Bartkus  versus 
Illinois  and  Abbate  versus  United 
States,  tile  Supreme  Court  clearly  af- 
firmed the  well-established  principle 
that  State  prosecution  does  not  bar  a 
Federal  one.  The  basis  for  this  doctrine 
is  this  prosecutions  under  the  laws  of 
separate  sovereigns  do  not  violate  the 
fifth  amendment's  prohibition  against 
double  jeopardy. 

This  is  known  as  the  "dual  sov- 
ereignty" concept.  It  is  the  very  con- 
cept which  makes  possible  the  Federal 
case  against  the  officers  in  the  Rodney 
King  case.  My  amendment  will  assure 
that,  should  the  State's  ca.se  against  a 
rioter  fail,  F^ederal  prosecutors  can 
still  take  steps  to  ensure  that  justice  is 
carried  out. 

If  it  applies  in  one  case  such  as  police 
brutality,  as  the  way  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  Ohio  answered  it,  it 
should  also  apply  in  these  cases. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  clarify  for 
my  colleagues  exactly  what  this 
amendment  does.  This  amendment 
simply  amends  the  current  antiriot 
st.itutc  to  allow  Federal  prosecutors  to 
prosecute  rioters  who  commit  murder, 
manslaughter  or  assault. 

Who  can  object  to  that?  If  a  rioter 
commits  murder,  manslaughter,  as- 
sault, wh.v  should  he  not  l)e  prosecuted 
for  it  in  the  Federal  court? 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
Federal  prosecutors  do  not  have  juris- 
diction over  all  violent  crimes.  Al- 
though rioting  is  currently  a  Federal 
offense,  the  F'ederal  Government  has 
no  jurisdiction  at  present  to  prosecute 
rioters  who  committed  murder  during 
the  riot.  We  want  to  be  able  to  pros- 
ecute a  murder  committed  during  the 
riot,  and  you  havt  to  pass  this  law  if 
you  are  troing  to  trive  them  that  au- 
thor! t.y. 

In  order  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  have  jurisdiction  over  murders  and 
assaults  committed  during  a  riot,  there 
has  to  be  a  Federal  statute  on  the 
books  which  spells  out  the  Federal  ju- 
risdiction over  these  offenses. 

This  amendment  simply  expands  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  to  cover  violcot 
crimes  committed  in  the  course  of  a 
riot.  The  existing  Federal  penalties  for 
murder,  manslaughter,  and  assault  will 
apply. 

The  maximum  iX'nalty  someone  can 
receive  for  first-degree  muriier  is 
death.  Yet  there  is  only  an  authorized 
penalt,y.  since  the  necessary  procedures 
for  implementing  the  death  penalty  are 
not  on  the  books.  These  procedures 
have  to  be  passed  by  Congress  later. 

The  maximum  penalty  for  second-de- 
gree murder  is  life  imprisonment.  The 
maximum  penalties  for  manslaughter 
and  assault  are  10  to  20  years,  respec- 
tively. 

So.  Mr.  President,  all  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  to  say  to  the  people  of  this 
country  that  when  those  who  commit 
riots  and  during  the  riots  also  commit 
murder,  or  manslaughter,  or  assault, 
they  should  be  tried  for  murder,  man- 
slaughter, or  assault.  Why  should  not 
they  be?  That  is  even  worse  than  the 
rioting  in  some  cases. 

1  realize  some  people  do  not  want  a 
strong  crime  bill.  I  realize  some  people, 
under  no  conditions,  want  to  convict 
an.ybody  for  murder  and  sentence  them 
to  death.  Nevertheless,  if  we  pass  this 
amendment  authorizing  the  death  pen- 
alty, we  still  have  to  pass  the  proce- 
dures, in  view  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision a  few  years  ago  about  the  two- 
stage  trial,  in  order  to  make  it  effec- 
tive. 

Why  not  hold  those  responsible  if 
they  commit  murder,  manslaughter, 
during  a  riot?  They  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible. That  is  exactly  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  here.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment. 
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My  k'ii'hI  fiii-nil  from  Ohio  h.us  stated 
th.tt  he  (l()(\s  not  want  to  cxpaiul  the  ju- 
iisiln  Moil  ot  the  Kt'di'ral  Govei-nnienl, 
I'h.it  IS  .imusiiit,'  to  nif  Hf  vvarils  lo  ex- 
pand the  l''i'd<M,il  (;(.viTruTH'nt,  in  many 
olhci-  ways  1  just  kMvc  you  a  couple  of 
examplfs  awtiilc  atco. 

Tills  amendment,  is  impoitanl.  This 
is  impoi-tant  to  the  welfare  of  this 
count  IV  Wr  h.ive  had  loo  mm^h  enme 
in  this  c  nimtrv.  and  if  you  want  t.o  slop 
these  tints,  .uid  stop  this  niurdei-  and 
killnur  and  vou  had  a  lot  of  them 
killed  iiiit  III  Los  Ant,'eles- if  you  want 
to  stn|)  that  now,  pass  this  amendment 
,md  we  will  help  to  St  up  it . 

Mr  MK1'/,I''.NI!AI;M  addressed  the 
Chair 

I'hi'  I'UKSlDlNd  OI'KICKR.  The  Sen- 
ator troiu  South  Caiulina  has  6  min- 
lit  es  reni.iliuili-r 

Mr  MK'l'/,i;NHArM  The  Senator 
from  Ohio.   I   undersi.ir.d    has  no  time 

remainiiur' 

The  I'KKSIDINC,  OI''l'lCI'.K  The  Sen- 
atoi'  from  t  )hui  is  >  uni-'  I 

Mr.  TUl'U.MONl)  Mr  I 'lesident,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  ot  tiiv  t  ime 

Mr  HATCH.  Mi  I'lesident.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsoi  this  .tnientlmont. 
It  strengthens  the  antiiioi  provisions 
of  Federal  law  We  neeil  to  aildress  the 
proiileins  III  uitMii  America.  Just  last 
week  I  tusponsiired  with  Senator  KKN 
NKDY  an  urtian  aid  paeka^'e  that  is  a 
lartje  part,  of  tlii'  lull  liefure  us. 

Hut  we  also  need  tu  he  tuuuh  on  the 
lawless  elements  of  society.  Thi-re  is  no 
excuse  for  the  violence  in  I,os  Ani^eles. 
None.  This  amendment  addresses  that 
kind  of  lawlessni'ss 

Currently.  aiiv<ine  who  travels  in  or 
uses  a  facility  m  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  with  intent  to  incite  or  par- 
ticipate in  a  riot;  to  commit  any  act  of 
violence  furtherint,'  a  riot;  or  to  aid  or 
abet  anyone  in  inciting'  or  participat- 
int?  in  a  riot  or  committini?  an  act  of 
violence  furtherintj  a  riot;  and  there- 
after to  perform  any  a<-t  furthering'  ;iny 
of  these  purposes,  can  be  luinished  by 
up  to  5  years  in  prison 

This  amendment  increases  p^malties 
for  killinKs.  attempted  killint^s.  and  as- 
saults resultinj,'  in  serious  bodily  in- 
jury in  the  course  of  a  riot.  P^or  exam- 
ple, I  he  iI'Mth  p«'nalt.v  would  apply  to 
first  ilcKiee  tiiiirdcr  iMiinnJtted  in  the 
course  of  a  tint 

The  amendnieiit  also  removes  the 
i  uirent  laws  ban  on  ,i  I'cderal  prosecu- 
tion follow! nt,'  ,1  State  prosecution  re- 
sultuik"'  in  conviction  or  acquittal  biised 
on  the  same  i  .induct  as  forbidden  in 
the  antiriot  sl.uute.  Just  as  the  Fed- 
eral c.i'.ci  iiTiient  Is  properly  examining 
und'i  I''.'.|i-i.tl  l,iws  the  (M)n(luct  of  the 
I.M-  ,.\ ;n:i-ii.:,  pniii  !•  oitKei's  in  the  beat- 
mts'  of  Rodney  Kui>?  followintr  a  Stale 
court  acquittal,  any  rioter  who  may 
have  violated  both  State  and  P'edeial 
law  should  he  subject  lo  the  (.oncuriiMit 
jurisdiction  of  both  State  and  Federal 
law  enforcement  a^rencies. 

The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator  from   South   Carolina   has   5  mm 


utes  .iiiil  30  seconds  remainin>j  The 
Sen.itnrs  time  will  run.  The  Senator 
frniii  Ohm  has  no  time  remaimnk'.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  want  to  know  if 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  will 
yield' 

Mr   THURMOND    His  time  is  up. 

Mr  MKTZHNHAUM.  If  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  balance  of  his  time.  I 
am  prepared  to  make  a  point  of  order, 
and  we  can  brini,''  this  matter  to  a  head. 

.Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

The  PHKSIDING  OFFICHK  (Mr. 
Dn[)i)i    All  time  is  yielded  back 

Mr  MHT/HNHACM  .iddresseil  the 
Chair 

The  I'HKSIDINC  OKFICKR,  Th.-  Si^n- 
atdi  from  Ohio,  .Mr    Mktzknhaim 

Mr.  MKTZKNBAUM.  I  raise  a  point  of 
order  that  this  is  let^islation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr.  THURMOND  .Mr  President.  I 
raise  t  he  defense  of  k'ermaneness.  and  1 
ask  for  the  yeas  .md  nays 

The  PRKSiDlNO  OFKl('!:i<  Is  there  a 
sufficient  seiond?  Thi'ii-  is  .t  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  an<l  nays  were  ordered. 

The  I'UKSIDINO  OFFICKR  The 
(luestion  fielore  th<>  Senate:  Is  the 
.imendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
C.irolina  ^rermane?  On  this  question. 
the  veas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
and  the  (  lerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr    HYHD  .iddre.ssed  the  Chair. 

The  IMOOSIDINC.  OFFICKR.  The  Sen- 
ati'f  I  nun  West  V'ii-k'inia. 

Mr  mi(D  Under  the  previous  order, 
Wius  iin'  !l;i  vote  on  the  Dole-Lott 
amendment  t  u  m  (  ui' ,it  2:10  pni.? 

The  PRKSlDIN't;  OFFICKR.  The  Sen- 
ator fi<im  West  Virtfinia  is  correct. 
Th.it  was  a  previous  order.  There  was  a 
subsequent  at,'reement  to  set  that 
amendment  aside. 

.Mr    HYRD    Hut  not  the  vote' 

The  I'HKSIDINC.  OFFICKR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  VirK'inia  is  correct. 

Mr.  HYRD.  Let  us  proceed  to  vote 
under  the  previous  order  and  then  re- 
solve this  matter  following  that  vote. 

Mr  THURMOND  .Mr  President,  this 
will  bo  all  ri^rht. 

AMKNDMKNT  NO.  18S2 

The  PRKSIDINC.  OFFICKR.  If  there 
is  no  objecti(jn,  the  (luestion  now  oc- 
curs on  amendment  number  1852.  The 
(luestion  is  on  atjrceint,'  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

[Disturbance  in  the  visitors*  gal- 
leries.) 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICKR.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  t,Mller,v 

Mr  HN'HD  .Mr  President,  may  we 
have  Old.'!   i:;  t  he  tjalleries? 

Mr.  Fol-fl)  1  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  |Mr  Bkntskn]  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 


The  result  was  announced    yeas  37. 
nays  62.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  106  Letf.) 
YEAS— 37 


Hrown 

Graham 

I'resaler 

Mums 

Gr.unm 

Hoth 

Chafe.- 

Gn-ualoy 

Kudman 

CoAln 

Hflms 

Sanforrt 

Cin'hran 

Kaitei'bnuin 

Seymour 

Cohen 

Ka.it.n 

Slmpeon 

CralK 

l,oU 

Smith 

lunforth 

Lunar 

Sievena 

Dole 

M.uk 

Symma 

Oomenlcl 

McCain 

Thurtnonil 

Durcnbenter 

McConni'M 

Walliip 

Garn 

.MurkowakI 

r.orUin 

Nkklcs 

NAVS-€2 

Ailams 

Kord 

Mlkul!ikl 

AkakA 

Kowler 

Mlti:hell 

Iiamun 

Glenn 

Moynlhan 

Hlil.'n 

Gore 

Nunn 

Hlnit.UTiin 

Hark  In 

Packwuod 

Bond 

Hatch 

Pell 

Bort-n 

Hairield 

ITyor 

Uridlpy 

HeHln 

Re  Id 

llrcAUx 

HolllnKH 

Klegle 

Bryan 

Inouye 

Robb 

IlunipiTH 

.Ji'ffordu 

Rockefeller 

Bunllck 

.Johnston 

S&rbanea 

Bynl 

Kennedy 

Sawrr 

Con  rail 

Kerrey 

Shelby 

Cranslon 

Kerry 

Simon 

t)  Amato 

Kohl 

Specter 

Dawhle 

IjiutenbfrK 

Warner 

DKVnclnl 

Leahy 

Wellslone 

nixon 

Levin 

Wlrth 

DlMllI 

Ltebennaii 

Wdfford 

Kxon 

McUicnbaum 

NOT  VOTING— 1 

Hinlwn 

So  the  amendment  (No.  18.S2)  was  re- 
jecteil 

Mr  KKNNKDY.  .Mr.  President,  I 
move  lo  rect)nsider  the  vote. 

Mr     MITCHKLL     I   move   to  lay  that 

motion  nil   t  he  t  ,lMe 

The  motion  tn  l.iv  mi  the  table  was 
a^rrlMJd  to. 

The  PRKSIDING  dl'l  1C!:H  The  ma- 
jority leader 


VISIT  TO  TIIK  SKNATK  HY  THK 
I'lGMI-;  .MINISTKK  OF  CANADA 

Mr  .MrrCHl':i.I.  Mi  Pn-sident.  I 
wisii  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  the  pn-sence  on 
the  Senate  floor  ut  .i  distln^'uished 
j?uest,  our  friend  and  neit,'-hbor  to  the 
north,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada, 
the  Honorable  Hrian  Mulroney. 

[Applause.  Senators  risinK-l 

Mr.  MITCHKLL  Mr.  President,  his- 
tor.v  records  the  tew  eases  in  which  two 
countries  have  lived  side  by  side  for  so 
lontj  with  an  unarmed  border  and  with 
so  few  disputes.  That  is  attributed  pri- 
marily to  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  but  also  to  the 
leadership  of  the  two  countries. 

In  behalf  of  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate.  I  warmly  welcome  the  prime 
minister. 

Mr.   Prime   Minister,  you  are  amont; 
friends  here  in  the  United  States  Sen 
ate. 

[Applause.] 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  im- 
mediately    followini^    the    commence- 


ment of  this  up(()nnn>.'  vote.  Senator 
Doi,K  and  I  will  he  host.ini,'  the  Prime 
Minister  m  a  reception  in  room  S  211 
at  which  the  Prime  Minister  lias  con- 
sented to  appear  and  respond  to  uues- 
lions  by  .Senators.  Those  .Senators  who 
wish  to  attend  are  invited  to  do  so. 
That  will  liet,'iii  shortl.v  after  the  com- 
mencement ol  this  vote  and  will  con- 
tinue until  the  Prime  Minister  will  he 
forced  to  leave  for  an(.)the:  apijomt- 
menl. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  lloor  and  I 
thank  my  colleaj,'ues  tor  tlieir  cour- 
tesy 


DIRK  KMKRGENCY  SUPPLEMKNTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS.  FISCAL  YKAR 
1W(2 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

AMK.NIlMKNTNf).  18,^,1 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICKR.  The 
ijuestion  before  the  Senate  is.  Is 
amendment  No  18,55  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  germane?  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  na.ys  have  been 
ordi^red,  and  the  dork  will  call  the  roll. 

'Hie  .issistant  leKislative  clerk  called 
the  roll, 

.Mr.  FOltD  I  amiouiKc  that  the  Sen- 
ator frrmi  Tex. IS  |.Mr  HkntsenJ  is  nec- 
essarily absent . 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — .yeas  42. 
nays  57,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  107  Leg.] 
YEAS   42 


Brown 

Gra.ssley 

Nunn 

Bums 

Hatch 

l'.%ckwood 

Bynl 

Helms 

I'resslcr 

Co»t» 

Holllntrs 

Ilolh 

Cochran 

Kajwebaum 

Itudman 

Cohc-n 

Kaaten 

Seymour 

CralK 

Llebcrman 

Shelby 

0  Amalo 

Lotl 

.Simpson 

Dlion 

Lu^ar 

Smith 

Dclf 

.Mack 

Specter 

Domenld 

McCain 

Stevens 

Korrl 

McConnell 

.Symms 

Gam 

Murkowskl 

Thurmond 

Grajnm 

NIcklei* 

NAYS-57 

Wallop 

Adams 

IJurenberKPr 

U:v{n 

Akaka 

Kxon 

-Mrlzrnbaum 

Baucus 

P'owler 

Mlkulskl 

BIden 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Blniranian 

Gore 

Moynlhan 

Bond 

Gorton 

IVll 

Boren 

Graham 

I'ryor 

Bradley 

Harkln 

R«?ld 

Breaux 

Hatneld 

Rlegle 

Bryan 

Henin 

Robb 

Bumpers 

Inouyo 

Rockefeller 

Hunllck 

Jeffords 

Sanford 

Ch.ifec 

.Johnston 

Sarhanes 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Kerrey 

Simon 

Danforth 

Kerry 

Warner 

Daschle 

Kohl 

Wei  Is  tone 

DeConclnl 

LaulenberK 

Wlrth 

Dodd 

l.«ahy 

Wofford 

NOT  VOTING— I 

Bentsen 

Till  PRESIDING  OFFICKR  (Mr 
Hkva.ni.  On  this  vote,  the  .yeas  are  42. 
the  nays  are  57,  The  amendment  is  a 
lej,Mslative  proposal  to  a  ^'eneral  appro- 
priations bill  and  thus  violates  rule 
X\'I,  p.ir.itrr.iph  4  of  the  Standinvr  Ruh's 


of  the  .Sen.ue.  The  point  of  order  is  sus- 
tained. The  amendment  tails. 

Mr.  HIDKN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  sur- 
prisintT  that  principle  triumphs.  I  voted 
with  the  .Senator  on  the  last  amend- 
ment, on  his  point  of  order.  I  voted 
with  him  not  merely  because  the  point 
of  order  was  correct  but  the  substance 
of  the  amendment  was  inappropriate 
for  our  consideration,  m  m,y  view,  and 
sh.ould  not  have  been  passed  whether  or 
not  there  was  a  point  of  order. 

I  must  say  for  the  record  I  spoke  lo 
the  Senator  .yesterday  about  this,  lie- 
cause  I  Wiis  informed,  as  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  thai  such  an 
amendment  would  be  fort hcomin^r.  I 
immediately  went  to  m,y  friend  from 
Ohio  to  tell  him  of  the  existence  of  the 
amendment.  My  sai,'e  advice  was— obvi- 
ously looking'  older  th.m  hv  was  and 
having  been  here  a  couple  more  years 
we  are  not  Rroinji:  to  be  able  to  defeat 
this  amendment,  so  why  not  try  lo  fii,'- 
ure  out  how  to  ^.'et  rid  of  the  amend- 
ment an(jlher  way.  My  friend  said, 
"This  makes  me  ank'r.v.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  principle.  This  is  the  wronsr  thint? 


to  do.  Do  you  a^ree  with  me, 


I 


said.  "Yes.  I  a!,'ree."  I  said.  "If  .you 
want  to  take  the  fitrht  to  the  floor.  I 
will  support  you.  You  ko  ahead." 

I  ain  here  to  tell  you  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  constanll.v  amazes  me. 
and  I  want  to  trul.v  compliment  him 
for  bein^'  willinfr  to  lake  this  fiK'ht.  to 
the  Hoor  and  lo  do  somethintr  that  is 
not  often  done  on  what  could  be  viewed 
as  a  politically  difficult  vote  for  some 
Members  to  make — the  rit^ht  vote,  but 
the  politically  difficult  vote  to  make  in 
a  moment  of.  in  some  quarters  of  this 
counlr.v  and  on  occasion  in  this  Cham- 
ber, milii  hysteria. 

My  friend  came  here  and  arg-ued  pas- 
sionately. People  listened  lo  him.  He 
changed  peoples  minds.  He  won  on  a 
very  important  vote  that  1,  quite 
frankly,  did  not  think  he  could  win.  al- 
thouf,'h  I  supported  his  position  from 
the  very  beKinnintr. 

I  just  want  him  to  know,  a.i^ain.  not- 
withstanding Ihe  fact  I  have  less  hair, 
look  older,  and  am  more  senioi'  than 
m,y  friend  from  Ohio,  m.v  saRe  advice 
was  ohviousl.v  neither  satre  nor  trood,  I 
compliment  him  on  the  fiKhl  he  L,'ave 
and  doinf^  somethinfj,  in  my  view,  very 
positive  for  the  country  today  b.v  his 
willinM:ness  to  be  stubborn,  his  willinfr- 
ness  to  speak  foi'  principle. 

I  compliment  the  Senator 

Mr.  .MKTZKNHAU.M,  1  want  to  say 
thanks  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
for  his  very  kind  remarks.  I  appreciate 
them  Rrreatl.y.  I  also  appreciate  th(,' 
votes  of  my  colleagues. 


RESCISSION  OF  CERTAIN  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  BYRD  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent,  due  lo  the  fact  that 
there  are   two   remaining'   amendments 


lo  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill,  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  rescission  bill,  H.R.  4990 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ol)jection.  it  is  so  ordered  The  report 
will  be  staled. 
The  lei^islative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  coinniiiiee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
HKreeiriM:  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
4990)  rescinding  certain  budget  aathorlty. 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  this  report,  signed  X)y  a  majority 
ol  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceeding's  of  the  RECORD  of 
Mav  20,  1992.1 

The  PRESIDING  (OFFICER  Under 
section  1017  of  the  Budtjet  .^ct,  there 
are  to  be  2  hours  equally  divided  and 
controlled. 

The  Senator  frcmi  West  Vin,'ima  is 
recos^nized. 

Mr.  HYRD.  .Mr  President,  today  we 
are  considerint;  tht-  t.-onference  report 
to  accompany  H.R.  4990,  an  act  making 
rescissions  in  response  lo  the  Presi- 
dent's March  10  rescission  requests,  as 
well  as  those  of  March  20,  April  8,  and 
April  9.  These  messa^res  were  made  up 
of  127  separate  rescission  proposals. 
This  was  not  an  easy  conference.  Only 
through  nes'otialions  in  tjood  faith 
could  the  conferees  reach  an  acceptable 
at,'reement  on  this  rescission  mieasure. 
In  particular,  I  commend  to  m.v  col- 
leaf,'ues  the  excellent  product  produced 
by  the  manag-ers  of  the  Subconference 
on  Defense  -Senators  Inoi'YK  and  Stk- 
VENS  and  Representatives  Murtha  and 
McDade.  They  had  an  especially  dif- 
ficult challenge.  They  met  il  skillfully 
and  they  met  it  successfully. 

I  also  express  my  thanks  to  Mr. 
Whittkn.  for  his  leadership  and  help, 
and  thank  as  well  all  members  of  the 
conference  for  their  superb  cooperation 
on  this  product.  Every  subcommittee 
in  subconference  matched  or  exceeded 
the  amount  proposed  for  rescission  by 
the  President. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  most  generously 
my  colleague  and  senior  member  on 
the  Republican  side.  Senator  Hatfield, 
as  well  as  all  members  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  all  subcommiltee 
chairmen  in  particular,  and  our  staffs. 

The  President's  rescission  requests 
would  reduce  national  defense  spending 
by  a  total  of  $7,141,770,000.  The  con- 
ference recommendation  would  reduce 
defense  spending  by  a  total  of 
$7,2:33,465.000,  or  $91,695,000  more  than 
rei)uesied  by  the  President. 

In  other  words,  the  cuts  made  by  the 
Con^'i-ess  are  $91,695,000  deeper  than 
those  requested  by  the  President. 

The  President's  requests  would  re- 
duce  domestic:    discretionai'v   spending 
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by  a  toUl  of  $721,002,690.  The  con- 
ference recommendation  would  reduce 
domestic  discietionary  liy  a  total  of 
$760,706,000.  or  $39,70;}.3l0  more  than  re- 
quested by  tho  t'lesident.  In  other 
words,  deeper  cuts  a^ain  than  those  re- 
quested by  the  President. 

F'or  international  spondint,'.  or  for- 
eijfn  aid  as  some  people  prefer  to  term 
it,  the  President  requested  no  rescis- 
sions— not  one  red  cent— but  the  con- 
ferees recommend  rescissions  totaling 
$164.134.0.54. 

The  total  amount  of  rescissions  re- 
quested l)y  the  President  for  defense 
and  domestic  discretionary  spendint;  i.s 
$7,862,772,690.  The  conference  agree- 
ment contains  rescissions  for  defense, 
domestic  discretionary,  and  inter- 
national spending?  that  total 
S8, Ilia. 305.0.5-1.  or  $295,532.36-1  more  than 
the  amount  requested  by  the  President. 

In  makint?  these  recommendations, 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  and 
the  committee  of  conference  carefully 
scrutinized  the  President's  requests 
and  recommended  many  of  those  re- 
quests, modified  some  of  them,  and  re- 
jected others.  In  addition,  the  commit- 
tee has  reviewed  all  appropriations 
under  its  jurisdiction  and  recommends 
additional  rescissions  which  were  not 
requested  by  the  President.  These  con- 
fjressionall.y  initiated  rescissions  are 
made  possible  due  to  changed  cir- 
cumstances, delays  in  oblitfations,  and. 
in  some  instances,  wasteful  and  unnec- 
essary spending  by  the  executive 
branch.  Wo  took  the  President's  rescis- 
sion retjuests  very  seriousl.y.  even 
though  they  were  accompanied  by  a  lot 
of  political  background  noise.  We  ap- 
proached this  task  in  a  nonpartisan 
manner,  worktnl  together  and  in  the 
spirit  of  compromise. 

Mr.  President,  the  defense  portion  of 
this  conference  report  is  a  well  bal- 
anced basket  of  reductions,  which  re- 
sponds to  the  Piesident's  request  for 
reductions,  and  adjusts  it  in  a  respon- 
sible way.  The  President  asked  for  ter- 
mination of  both  new  Seaivolf  sub- 
marines, and  the  Congress  terminated 
one  of  them.  The  status  of  the  second 
Seawolf,  given  the  realities  of  the  con- 
tract that  was  made  by  the  Pentagon 
with  the  manufacturer,  the  Hlectric 
Boat  Co..  is  such  that  the  termination 
costs  would  amount  to  nearl.v  the  same 
amount  of  money  that  it  cost  to  build 
it. 

So.  we  have  already  paid  for  the  sec- 
ond submarine  and  we  should  take  de- 
livery. That  decision  also  maintains 
the  Nation's  submarine-building  indus- 
trial base  for  the  future,  and  for  the 
new  and  smaller  submarines  scheduled 
for  the  end  of  the  century.  It  is  a  good 
compromise. 

On  the  B-2.  $1  billion  was  appro- 
priated but  cannot  be  spent  in  fiscal 
year  1992  for  various  statutor.v  and  pro- 
grammatic reasons. 

Hut  the  House  committee  has  indi- 
cated its  support  for  a  20-bomber  force. 


and  some  of  that  money  could  be  held 
over  for  possible  use  in  the  next  fiscal 
year.  Therefore,  the  committee  re- 
duced the  account  by  just  half,  by  $500 
million,  which  is  a  fair  and  reasonable 
compromise  on  the  B  -2. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  agreed  to  re- 
scind $200  million  from  the  strategic 
defense  initiative  for  fiscal  year  1992.  1 
agreed  on  this  low  number  reluctantly. 
I  compromised  on  this  low  number  in 
order  come  up  with  a  bill  the  House 
conferees  would  agree  upon,  and  that 
the  President  would  sign:  a  bill  that 
cuts  at  least  srmie  of  the  unnecessary 
executive  pork  barrel  spending  from 
the  Federal  budget.  The  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  is  a  far  greater  abuse  of 
Federal  funds  than  any  research  grant 
to  study  wh.v  people  fear  going  to  the 
dentist,  both  of  which  are  examples  of 
executive  branch  pork. 

It  is  extravagant  and  unnecessary 
spending  on  a  grand  scale,  to  save  us 
from  an  enemy  that  no  longer  exists 
and  from  enemies  that  will  not  exist 
for  at  least  a  decade,  if  they  material- 
ize at  all.  It  is.  as  I  have  said  before,  it 
is  sky  titanic    pork  pie  in  the  sky. 

I  wanted  to  cut  $1.3  billion  from  the 
SDI  budget  for  this  year.  That  still 
would  have  left  SDI  with  a  budget 
equal  to  what  it  received  in  fiscal  year 
1991.  It  would  have  fully  funded  theater 
missile  defense  development  and  the 
initial  limited  defense  site  at  Grand 
P'orks.  NI).  allowing  us  to  both  meet 
the  current  threat  to  American  forces 
and  allies  and  to  address  any  foresee- 
able future  threats.  But  it  would  have 
restricted  the  funding  for  space-based 
interceptors  and  follow-on  technologies 
that  would  violate  the  ABM  Treaty. 
With  this  compromise,  we  continue  to 
pour  money  into  a  sinkhole  <}f  paper 
studies  and  failed  tests,  for  parts  of  a 
system  that  we  do  not  need  and  cannot 
afford.  The  conferees  have  done  what  is 
necessary  to  create  a  bill  that  the 
President  will  sign.  The  conferees  have 
gone  much  further  than  the  merits  of 
this  program  dictate,  in  order  to  put 
together  a  very  generous  package  for 
the  President.  In  any  ca.se.  the  entire 
rationale  and  reach  of  the  SDI  program 
needs  complete  reassessment  in  the 
context  of  the  fiscal  year  1993  defense 
legislation. 

Of  course,  if  further  rescissions  are 
sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  President. 
SDI  can  be  reconsidered. 

On  the  so-called  pork  barrel  univer- 
sity grants,  the  conference  eliminates 
all  those  projects  which  were  ear- 
marked, and  allows  the  affected 
schools  to  compete  for  possible  grants 
through  a  new  process  which  would  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  The  Secretary  may  choose  to 
fund  none  of  the  projects,  or  some  of 
them,  or  all  of  them.  A  new  university 
review  board  is  created  to  advise  the 
Secretary  on  this  matter. 

The  solution  responds  fuU.y  to  the 
Presidents  request  to  eliminate  those 


earmarks.  I  congratulate  agam  Messrs. 
iNOiiYK.  Stkvkn.s.  MimTHA.  and 
McDadk. 

Overall.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference committee  worked  hard  to  ac- 
commodate the  concerns  that  were 
raised  by  the  President,  in  his  requests, 
and  acted  ver.v  responsibly  on  those  re- 
quests. Yes.  it  put.  its  own  stamp  on  the 
measure,  as  it  should,  and  as  it  will 
again  if  further  rescissions  are  sent  up 
to  tht;  Hill.  And  I  think  Congress  im- 
proved the  result.  I  congratulate  the 
Defense  Subcommittee  for  its  work  on 
this  matter.  A  veto  of  this  bill  on  the 
grounds  that  the  defense  portion  is  not 
in  the  national  interest  would  be  unfair 
and  irresponsible  of  the  President.  The 
measure  squeezes  billions  of  dollars  of 
unneeded  spending  out  of  the  defense 
budget.  The  American  people  should 
know  that  this  measure  saves  them  bil- 
lions in  unneeded  defense  spending. 
Certainly  that  is  commendable  and  the 
beginning  of  a  long  process  to  downsize 
our  Defen.se  Kstablishment  to  fit  the 
requirements  of  the  new  world  we  now 
live  in. 

For  example,  the  conferees  include 
rescissions  of  $1  billicjn  from  DOD's  in 
ventory.  which  were  not  requested  l).y 
the  President.  The  committee  held  a 
hearing  on  the  matter  of  excess  De- 
fense Department  inventories,  partly 
based  on  a  "60  Minutes  "  piece  which 
showed  the  magnitude  of  this  problem. 
Senator  Gi.enn.  in  his  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee,  and  Senator  Lkvin.  who 
chairs  the  Sub<:ommittce  on  Oversight 
of  Government  Management  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee,  pre- 
sented very  compelling  testimony  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  on  this 
important  matter  and  recommended 
substantial  reductions  in  appropria- 
tions for  DOD  inventories. 

In  addition,  the  committee  took  tes- 
timony from  Mr.  Frank  Conahan.  As- 
sistant Comptroller  General  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  Mr. 
Conahan  has  been  in  charge  of  GAO's 
audits  of  DOD  inventories  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  testified  that  in  1989,  the 
Pentagon  had  a  50-year  suppl.y  for  1,241 
items.  There  are  clearly  savings  that 
can  be  obtained  from  a  careful  scrutiny 
of  Defense  Department  inventory  prac- 
tices. I  think  we  should  continue  tak- 
ing a  look  there  for  further  savings 

The  motto  of  the  Pentagon  purchas- 
ing agents  could  well  be,  'If  we  might 
need  it.  buy  it.  buy  lots  of  it,  and  buy 
it  now." 

.Mr.  President,  these  $1  billion  in  re- 
scissions are  just  a  down  pa.yment  in 
attacking  the  billions  of  dollars  which 
can  be  saved  in  the  coming  years  in 
this  area  of  the  DOD  budget. 

The  unprecedented  changes  in  the 
world  situation  and  latest  threat  fore- 
casts provide  us  with  an  historic  oppor- 
tunity to  reevaluate  how  much  of  this 
country's  precious  resources  we  must 
devote  to  defense.  The  threat  of  global 


contlict  is  vanishing.  The  war  in  Af- 
ghanistan was  the  last  battle  of  the 
cold  war  and  was  won  by  the  people  of 
that  country.  The  greatest  threat  now 
facing  the  United  States  is  economic, 
not  military.  We  must  seize  this  oppor- 
tunit.v  to  redirect  our  money  and  our 
energy  into  civilian  programs  that 
have  a  much  greater  impact  on  our 
economic  situation. 

The  conference  report  contains  two 
rescissions  that  I  recommended  which 
will  eliminate  wasteful  executive 
bramh  spending  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  As  Mem- 
bers are  aware,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  approves  funding  for  gen- 
eral categories  of  spending  for  various 
agencies,  such  as  research,  salaries  and 
expenses,  and  so  forth.  These  lump-sum 
appropriations  are  not  administered  by 
the  Congress,  but  by  the  respective 
agencies,  which  are  delegated  that  au- 
thority in  appropriations  acts.  This  is 
necessary  because  there  ai'e  liteiall.y 
thousands  of  applicants  for  grants  for 
many  Government  programs.  Congress 
is  in  no  position  to  review  and  act  upon 
these  grant  requests.  So  we  delegate 
this  authority  to  the  executive  branch. 
We  do  our  best  to  iissure  that  recipi- 
ents of  P'ederal  funds,  under  the  tight 
budgetary  constraints  that  all  agencies 
fa((',  will  be  can-fully  selected  on  a 
prioritized  ba.sis 

Yet  an  examinat.i(jn  of  a  host  of 
graiit.^  ill  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion led  im-  to  roiiclude  that  whilc 
there  may  be  notiK-  theoretical  value 
for  these  itciTis.  the  American  taxpayer 
may  wdmiei-  why  their  hard-earned 
monev  is  tn-jng  s[>ent  on  them. 

Tht'  I  iinfVrcni'c  agreement,  thcrrt'oir. 
will  r.'.'^cmd  the  $2,000,000  from  the  Na- 
tional .Sricnci?  FouiKiat  1(111  Grants 
wrn-  made  b.v  the  Foundation  for  such 
six-cKiUK  purposes  as;  A  study  of  the 
■si-.xual  aggression  in  fish  in  Nicaragua: 
I  he  importance  of  lawyers  to  the  mid- 
dle class:  the  personal  identity  of  law 
school  professors:  the  mating  behavioi- 
of  swordfish  and  so  on 

I  should  not  fail  to  mention  a  com- 
parison of  the  roles  oi  intr.i-  and  inter- 
sexual  selection  in  the  evolution  of 
sex-limited  mimu^-y  of  two  swallowtail 
t)utternies.  to  name  just  a  few  of  tht- 
executive  liranch  wasteful  pork  items. 

Those  in  our  research  communit.v 
might  wonder  why  these  particular 
projects  received  funding.  Last  year, 
the  National  Sc.ience  Foundation  re- 
ceived ,52,880  proposals,  totaling  $11.9 
billion.  Of  those,  only  34  percent  re- 
ceiviMl  funding,  since  the  National 
.Science  Foundation  Inidget  is  about  $3 
billion.  Given  the  importance  of  the 
Foundation's  work  in  manufacturing 
research,  supen-omputing,  and  bio- 
technology, which  have  direct  ties  to 
our  future  economic  comi)<'t iMveness. 
it  is  ludicrous  that  the  National 
Science  Foundation  is  spending  limited 
resources  on  these  unnecessary  and 
wasteful  items. 


For  th.'  National  Institute  ol  Dental 
Research,  the  ((jnfei.-es  recommend  I'e- 
scission  '<:'  S18;i.000  from  grants  to  cali- 
brate the  amount  of  dental  pain  per- 
sons experience  by  studying  their  fa- 
cial expressions  while  in  the  dentist 
chair,  to  study  the  incidence  of  dental 
fear  in  the  population,  and  to  study 
why  people  fear  their  dentist.  Ask  any 
child  why  he  fears  going  to  the  dentist, 
and  the  answer  is  etisy:  it  hurts.  You  do 
not  need  to  spend  thousands  of  dollars 
to  ascertain  why  people  fear  going  to 
the  dentist. 

I  want  to  reemphasize  that  these 
items  were  not  congressional  ear- 
marks: they  are  not  congressional 
pork.  Rather,  they  are  grants  made  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health— by 
the  executive  branch— under  the  gen- 
eral authority  that  is  provided  to  those 
agencies  in  appropriations  acts.  There 
are  probably  man.y  more  instances  of 
wasteful  spending  that  can  be  found  as 
the  committee  continues  to  review  ex- 
ecutive branch  spending  policies  and 
practices  in  the  coming  months.  We  do 
not  have  the  staff  resources  that  would 
be  required  to  prevent  or  eliminate  all 
wasteful  and  unnecessary  executive 
branch  spending,  hut  we  do  have  a  very 
dedicated  and  hardworking  profes- 
sional staff  who  will  do  their  best  to 
ferret  out  such  protligacy  and  elimi- 
nate it. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Pr(>sidcnt.  let  me 
point  out  to  Senators  that  rescissions 
are  nothing  new.  The  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1971  pi'ovides  the  authority  for  Presi- 
dents to  rc()uest  rescissions  of  appro- 
priations. According  to  O.AO.  Presi- 
dents have,  in  fact.  requ("sted  rescis- 
sions in  every  year  since  1974  except  for 
1  .year  1988.  The  total  number  of  Presi- 
dential rescission  requests  for  the  pe- 
riod 1974  through  April  14.  1992,  is  1.012 
for  a  total  amount  of  $69,273,034,690.  Of 
those  numbers.  Congress  acc(;pted  324 
rescissions  totaling  S19. 311. 4.54. 366.  In 
addition,  congressionally  initiated  and 
enacted  rescissions  for  the  period  1974 
through  .March  9,  1992.  totaled  378  re- 
scissions for  a  total  dollar  amount  of 
$43,798,239,022 

When  one  adds  the  total  Presidential 
I'escission  requests  which  were  ap- 
proved by  Congress  oV(>r  this  period. 
$19,311,454,366.  and  the  congressionally 
initiated  rescissions  of  $43,798,239,022. 
one  gets  a  total  of  $63.109.693.:i88  in  re- 
scissions that  have  been  enacted  since 
the  enactment  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974.  .ind  prior  to  the  President's 
March  10.  March  20.  April  8,  and  April 
9  rescission  requests. 

When  one  adds  to  this  total  of 
$63,109,693,388.  the  total  rescissions  rec- 
(iinint.-ruit^d  in  the  conference  report. 
$8.1,58.30.5.0,51.  one  gets  a  total  of 
$71,267,998,442  that  will  have  been  re- 
scinded if  the  recommendations  in  the 
conference    icport    are    enacted.    That 


total  is  $1,994,963,752  more  than  the 
total  of  all  rescissions  that  have  been 
requested  by  all  Presidents  since  1974. 
So  rescissions  are  nothing  new.  The 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Hou.se  and  Senate  have  approved  rescis- 
sions in  every  year  since  enactment  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act.  As  I  have  stat- 
ed, the  total  amount  of  enacted  rescis- 
sions will  exceed  those  requested  by 
Presidents  if  the  amount  of  rescissions 
recommended  in  the  conference  report 
is  enacted. 

Having  said  that,  I  hasten  to  add  that 
rescissions  have  not  been  used  in  the 
Pivst  to  reduce  the  deficit.  Instead, 
under  the  tight  budgetary  constraints 
that  have  faced  the  Appropriations 
Committees  for  the  past  12  years,  re- 
scissions have  most  often  lieen  made  in 
annual  and  supplemental  appropriation 
bills  and  the  savings  then  used  to  fund 
increases  for  higher  priorities. 

There  should  be  no  impression  left 
that  this  exercise  will  seriousl.y  cut  the 
deficit.  This  process  can  serve  a  useful 
purpose,  but  it  is  no  panacea  for  get- 
ting our  deficits  under  control.  It 
should  not  be  painted  as  such  and  it 
should  not  be  used  as  a  political  tool 
for  election  year  advantage.  The  type 
of  rhetoric  we  have  heard  over  this  re- 
scission matter  only  further  polarizes 
the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress, 
contributes  to  a  lack  of  .serious  under- 
standing about  the  causes  of  our  budg- 
et deficits,  and  makes  genuine  steps  to- 
ward a  real  solution  to  our  massive 
budget  problem  more  difficult. 

If  the  President  vetoes  this  bill,  that 
is  his  right.  We  have  included  a  number 
of  rescissions  which  should  be  miade 
and  which  I  hope  will  be  enacted  We 
have  carefully  considered  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals.  To  be  fair.  I  believe 
the  White  House  m.ust  carefully  weigh 
our  serious  attempt  to  do  what  we  have 
been  asked  to  do.  I  hope  that  he  will 
sign  this  bill.  If  the  President  vetoes 
this  bill,  all  the  money  that  would 
have  been  saved  will  be  spent.  If  the 
President  decides  to  veto  this  bill,  ab- 
solutely no  savings  will  have  resulted 
from  this  exercise.  The  President  will 
be  giving  the  green  light  to  all  the 
spending  he  railed  against. 

Let  me  state  again  that  we  have  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  of  rescission  dollars 
which  the  President  requested.  We 
have  acted  m  good  faith  and  made  le- 
gitimate savings. 

1  hope  that  all  Senators  will  support 
this  bill. 

I  urge  Senators  to  agree  to  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  4990  so  that  we 
can  get  this  rescission  bill  on  the 
President's  desk  for  his  signature. 

Let  us  not  engage  m  any  more  politi- 
cal warfare.  I  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  sick  to  death  of 
charges,  counter-charges,  finger  point- 
ing, gridlock,  speechmakmg.  and  tired 
rhetoric  about  who  shot  John  and  who 
is  responsible  for  what.  I  hope  that  we 
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can  yet  salvage  some  dit^niLy  out  of 
this  unfortunate  rescission  tjame  and 
pass  this  responsible  attempt  to  com- 
ply with  the  President's  request. 

I  now  yield  to  my  distinRuished  col- 
leaKwe  and  friend,  the  rankinf?  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee,     Senator      HATKllil.i),      whose 
heli> — as  always    has   been    Invaluable, 
for  any  re maiks  he  may  wish  to  make 
Mr.  HATFIKM)  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRKSIDINC,  Oi-KICER   The  Sen 
ator  from  Oie^'oii 

Mr  HATKIKLI)  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man fur  his  clear  explanation  of  this 
conference  report.  I  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks 

I  yield  \C)  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona 

The  PUKSIDINC  OKKICKK  The 
Chair  re(0>,'nizes  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr  McCain). 

Mr.  McCAlN  Mr  President,  first  of 
all,  I  am  puzzled  as  to  wh.y  we  have 
waived  the  normal  3  da.vs  that  is  nec- 
essary from  the  filint?  of  this  report 
until  the  time  that  it  is  acted  upon  by 
the  Senate.  Consequently,  a  lot  of  the 
remarks  that  I  will  make  will  not  be  as 
precise  as  they  would  have  been  if  1  ha<l 
had  a  (Mjnference  report  or  the  ro(iuired 
information  In  fact,  there  is  very  little 
information  available  to  this  Senator 
as  to  the  exact  details.  I  point  out  to 
the  distinijuished  chairman  and  rank- 
ing Member  that  there  is  no  conferenct! 
report  on  my  desk,  or  any  other  desk 
that  I  know  of  There  is  no  relevant  in- 
formation 

Mr  HATKlKl.lJ  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  say  that  the  i  unfcrence  report 
is  in  the  CoNGKtJs.siuNAL  Recdud  and 
has  been  available  to  the  Senator  since 
this  morninfj 

Mr.  MrCAlN  I  thank  the  Senator  I 
do  believe  that  in  the  Congkkssionai, 
Hkcoki).  even,  there  is  no  listini^  of  the 
rescission  proposals  made  by  the  {'resi- 
dent which  were  not  acted  on.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr  HATFIKLD  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  McC.M.N.  S(j  it  is  correct  that 
there  is  no  way  of  knowintj  from  the 
CoNGRKSsiONAi,  Rkcokd  which  rescis- 
sions the  President  requested  were  not 
acted  on,  but  only  those  that  are  acted 
on 

Mr  MYRI).  If  the  Senator  will  yiehl, 
in  the  CoNCHKSsiONAi.  RKCOKn  the  Sen- 
ator will  find  that  every  item  listed  m 
the  coiifi'ience  report  that  was  agreed 
to  bv  t  hi  .  iinferees  is  set  out  beginning 
on  pa^e  H;U)29. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  My  (luestion  was — and  I 
repeat  it  when  the  Senator  from  Or- 
egon responded,  the  oritrinal  r'escission 
reiiufsis  by  (he  President  are  not 
printed  in  the  Rkcokd.  those  that  were 
not  acted  on.  1  believe  that  is  correct. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr  HA  TKIKLl)  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  understood  the  Senator  to  say 
initially  that  he  had  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  view  the  conference  report    I 


was  responding:  to  the  fact  that  the 
conference  report  docs  apf)ear  in  the 
Rkcokd. 

Mr  MfCAIN.  So  Members  of  this 
body  will  not  know  when  we  vote  today 
which  requests  of  the  President  to  be 
acted  on  were  not  acted  on. 

The  information  that  I  have  is  that 
the  President  sent  over  7  9  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  rescission  reiiuests.  ()f 
those  requested  by  the  President,  $2.2 
billion  of  the  President's  rescission  re- 
quest were  accepted  and  the  rest  were 
not  acted  on. 

As  I  say.  I  do  not  know  the  rescis- 
sions that  the  President  sent  over  that 
were  acted  on  because,  as  was  stated,  it 
was  printed  in  the  Congrkssional 
Rkcokd  this  morning  and  it  does  state 
which  Presidential  rescissions  were  ig- 
nored. Rut  the  fact  is  that  there  were 
certain  projects  that  were  deemed  un- 
necessary to  be  acted  on  in  the  rescis- 
sion process  by  Ci.injjress. 

For  example,  $r20,0()()  for  manure  dis- 
posal urant,  $1(i.()0()  for  a  mmk  feedini,' 
and  reproduction  j,'rants.  $i:i1,(XM)  for  a 
mechanical  tomato  harvester,  un- 
touched fundintf  for  celery  and  aspjvr- 
a»^us  resean^h,  lowbush  hlui-berries.  and 
other  such  projects  that  weri>  simply 
not  addressed  in  this  process. 

I  would  surmise,  k'lven  fijfures  that  I 
have,  that  since  only  2  2  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  the  President's  rescissions  re- 
quest out  of  $7.9  billion,  that  there  w;is 
a  larne  number  of  rescission  requests 
which  were  not  acted  upon  durintj  this 
process. 

As  I  have  said  before,  1  happ«m  to  be- 
lieve that  the  I'resident's  requests 
should  bo  acted  on  by  a  vole  of  this 
body.  So  what  we  will  be  actin»r  on 
today  is  what  the  conferees  decided 
would  be  put  totjether  in  a  packajfo,  ex- 
cluding millions  of  dollars  for  HUD 
money  for  upixjr-class  welfare  includ- 
int?  $2'ii  million  for  a  contemporaneous 
art  center  in  north  Miami,  that  I  would 
like  for  this  body  to  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on,  and  many  others. 

I  k'uess,  Mr.  President,  the  fact  is 
that  we  have  turned  this  process  into  a 
way  of  cuttinj,'  some  spimdin^  but  we 
have  not  made  this  process  into  what  I 
believe  the  executive  branch  deserves, 
and  that  is  when  the.y  request  cuts  in 
spending,  that  those  should  be  and 
could  be  voted  on. 

I  would  like  to  now  talk  a  little  bit 
about  the  Seawalf  submarine  that  I 
have  talked  about  a  length  before.  It  is 
incredible  that  we  would  be  spending 
roughly  $3.5  billion  to  build  a  ship 
which  is  no  longer  required,  which  any 
military  expeit  in  the  world  will  de- 
scribe iis  unnecessary  in  this  post-cold- 
war  era. 

The  fact  is  that  when  we  take  this 
$3  .'i  billion  and  spend  it  on  an  unneces- 
sary although  very  impressive  weapons 
system,  we  are  going  to  take  away 
from  other  expenditures.  This  money 
would  pa.v  the  salaries  of  108,695  en- 
listed men  and  women  in  the  Air  Force. 


Supporters  of  the  Scawolf  will  again 
point  out  how  21,000  jobs  are  going  to 
be  saved,  and  I  am  one  of  those  who 
want  to  save  those  jobs  because,  sadly, 
we  are  going  to  sptmd  this  $;j.5  billion. 

But  the  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  at  the 
same  time  that  we  are  spending  $3,5 
billion  on  the  basis  of  saving  jobs  we 
are  also  telling  tens  of  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  that  are  in  the 
military  today,  many  of  them  minori- 
ties, that  we  cannot  afford  to  keep 
them  because  we  have  not  enough 
mone.v  to  pay  for  their  salaries  and 
keep  them  in  the  military  because  of 
budget  cuts. 

So  the  next  lime  that  the  young  man 
or  woman  in  the  military  is  told  hy  hi.s 
or  her  commanding  officer  that  they 
cannot  stay  in  the  military  lie(  au.se  we 
cannot  affoid  to  keep  them,  I  hope  that 
the  American  p«M)ple  know  where  we 
are  spj-ndinir  $:!  h  billiori.  It  is  out- 
rageous. It  is  just  outrageous 

A  lot  of  my  (ol leagues  may  not  know 
this  figure:  10  percent  of  all  blai  k 
Americans  between  age  18  and  21  in 
America  that  are  employed  today  an; 
in  the  U.S.  military.  Many  of  those 
young  Americans,  no  matter  what 
their  ethnic  background,  may  be  ""jrccd 
out  of  the  military  I  have  some  serious 
(|uesti()ns  here  to  be  asked  because  we 
know  that  the  SinuolJ  money  hiis  to 
come  from  somewhere.  It  does  not  sim- 
ply cut  the  B  2  or  SDl. 

It  takes  vast  amounts  of  money  from 
the  areas  of  the  Presidents  original  re- 
quest that  we  really  need. 

From  reading  this  Rkcokd  that  was 
printed  last  night,  it  Uikes  a  billion 
dollars  awa.y  from  operations  and 
maintenance  without  any  clear  idea  of 
h(3w  this  c.in  be  done 

I  would  ask  my  friends,  colleagues 
from  West  Virginia  or  from  Oregon, 
where  IS  this  billion  dollars  which  is 
being  cut  from  operation  and  mainte- 
nance going  to  cut?  Is  it  going  to  be 
the  ship  days  that  our  ships  go  to  sea? 
Is  it  airplanes  they  supply  <as  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  U.S.  Army  when  he  came  be- 
fore the  Senate  Armed  Forces  Commit- 
tee and  told  us  we  had  a  hollow  Army 
because  they  were  not  able  to  supply 
and  service  and  train  and  (:ai.;he  out  tht; 
missions  which  resulted  in  ill  fated  op- 
erations such  as  the  aborted  rescue  ot 
the  American  citizens  who  were  held 
hostage  in  Iran? 

There  is  another  $;(00  million  being 
cut  from  the  maintenance  revolving,' 
funds.  What  is  going  to  be  cut  there? 

This  conference,  as  far  as  I  can  read, 
takes  away  $343  million  from  other 
Nav.y  procurement.  I  understand  that 
IS  a  line  item.  S'M'.i  milluMi  from  other 
Navy  piocuremeiu.  Sh\"  million  away 
from  other  Air  Force  piocurem>'rU:  $750 
million  awa.v  from  the  missile  procure- 
ment of  the  Air  Force;  tiikes  $120  mil- 
lion away  from  other  procurement.  Air 
Force,  and  $11  million  from  other  pro- 
curement. Defense  agencies. 

I  have  no  explan.ition  nor  do  I  know 
nor  ilo  I  know  anyone  who  is  voting  on 


thus  can  tell  me.  and  I  would  appreciate 
It  very  much  if  I  could  be  told  before 
this  vote,  what  are  these  procurement 
Items  that  are  going  to  be  cut? 

It  takes  away  S500  milium  from  De- 
fense research  and  development,  it  cuts 
away  at  a  critical  aspect  of  competi- 
tiveness to  fund  what  we  do  not  need. 
.•\11  of  this  money  comes  from  some- 
where and  these  cuts  will  mean  jobs 
sonK'where  else.  On  the  one  haml  we 
put  in  $3.5  billion  plus  another  $,500  nui- 
lion  in  case  we  need  another  688-clasy 
submarine  of  which  we  hav(!  over  40  in 
service,  on  the  other,  we  ai'e  taking 
away  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollar.s 
from  the  Navy  procurement.  Air  Foi'ce 
procurement,  and  other  procurement. 

1  think  at  least  we  have  the  right  to 
know  what  that  procurement  is. 

I  see  my  friend  from  Hawaii  here  on 
the  floor.  Perhaps  he  can  tell  me  what 
that  is. 

What  procurement  is  being  cut  here 
for  $3-13  million  from  the  Navy  procure- 
ment? Is  that  a  ship? 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  the  an- 
swers to  those  questions. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  friend  from 
West  Virginia,  there  are  parliamentary 
ways  that  I  have  been  informed  of  that 
I  could  delay  this  vote.  I  do  not  choose 
to  do  that,  employ  those  parliamentary 
mechanisms  to  delay  this  vote.  Hut  I 
would  lik<!  to  know  some  of  the  an- 
swers to  these  (juestions,  and  I  think 
my  colleagues  deserve  it  and  the  Con- 
OKK.SSIONAL  Rkcord  deserves  it. 

I  guess  my  friend  from  Hawaii  is  on 
the  floor  Perhaps  my  colleague  from 
Oregon  would  allow  me  some  addi- 
tional minutes  to  try  and  get  answers 
to  those  questions. 

Mr.  HATFIKLD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  additional  minutes  or  15. 

How  many  would  the  Senator  want? 

I  yield  10  additional  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
record  will  reflect  the  Senator  has 
yielded  additional  10  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Hawaii,  according  to  the  Congrks- 
sional Record  that  I  am  reading  from, 
it  says  rescission  affecting  more  than 
one  service  or  Defense  agency  are  de- 
scribed immediately  below.  Details  on 
the  rescissions  for  each  service  and  the 
Defense  agency  are  shown  under  the 
appropriate  heading  in  the  act. 

Frankly,  from  reading  these.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  me  to  understand. 

For  example,  what  I  am  puzzled 
about  I  will  just  give  an  example.  On 
page  6Xib  it  says: 

The  conferees  a^ree  to  rescind  a  total  of 
J330.000.000  of  previously  appropriated  funds 
for  the  instJiUaMon  of  equipment.  These 
fuiid.s  had  been  appropriated  for  the  installa- 
tion I  osts  lelaled  to  a  wide  variety  of  equip- 
ment which  IS  procured  In  the  Other  Pro- 
curement, Navy  account.  As  stated  in  the 
bill,  funds  are  rescinded  from  the  foiiowin^ 
years 


KY  1990  $100,000. IXX) 

KY  1991  ;:i0.000.000 

FY  1992    100.000,000 

This  is  a  one  time  action  by  the  Congress 
and  the  conferees  agvec  that  the  installation 
costs  should  be  provided  in  the  out-years  in 
the  same  year  that  funds  are  provided  for  the 
equipment  which  is  to  be  installed. 

What  in  the  world  does  this  mean'' 
What  equipmenf  What  equipment  are 
we  cutting  $330  million  out  or?  I  do  not 
mean  to  cause  a  problem  for  my  col- 
leagues here.  1  guess  I  would  just  fi- 
nally make  my  point.  We  have  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
cuts  here  which  are  clearly  unspecified 
in  any  detail  that  any  one  of  my  col- 
leagues could  understand.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  devoting  $3.5  billion  for  a 
Scaioolf  submarine  that  is  clearly  not 
needed. 

My  point  is  that  there  were  other 
cuts  made  in  order  to  make  the  Scauolf 
possible,  and  at  least  we  deserve  to 
know  with  some  specificity  what  those 
cuts  are. 

Mr.  President,  I  imagine  that  I  know 
what  the  votes  are.  since  we  tested  this 
issue  once  before,  and  so  I  will  not  take 
up  a  great  deal  of  time.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that,  using  this  kind  of  procedure, 
we  can  convince  the  American  people 
that  we  are  truly  interested  in  cutting 
wasteful  and  inefficient  spending.  The 
system  is  not  working  as  anticipated 
by  the  American  people  nor  how  they 
deserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE!^  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  INOUYK.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
my  friend  from  Arizona  is  entitled  to  a 
response. 

First,  on  the  Seawolf.  The  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  his  March  20 
position  message,  requested  the  total 
of  $2,765,900,000  of  rescissions  for  the 
SSN-22  and  t'ue  SSN-23.  These  are  the 
second  and  third  submarines. 

On  the  face  of  it,  one  would  conclude 
that  if  we  can  save  $2,7  billion  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  our  country.  But 
then  if  one  should  look  into  the  details 
of  these  submarines,  you  would  find 
the  following:  We  have  alreadly  spent 
$1,650  billion  in  advanced  procurement, 

Mr,  President.  I  am  certain  we  all  re- 
alize that  in  building  submarines  or 
aircraft  we  must  deal  with  countless 
numbers  of  subcontractors,  subcontrac- 
tors that  will  provide  you  with  wiring, 
with  engine  parts,  with  steel  plating. 
And  all  of  these  things  have  been  pur- 
chased; moneys  have  been  spent.  And 
so  even  if  you  did  do  away  with  the 
submarines,  all  we  would  have  would 
be  a  pile  of  sheet  metal,  a  pile  of  wir- 
ing, and  some  engine  parts. 

In  addition  to  this  is  the  matter  of 
termination  costs.  When(>ver  a  defense 


contractor  enters  into  a  contract  with 
the  U.S.  Government,  they  put  a  clause 
into  the  contract  in  the  anticipation 
that  something  may  happen  in  the 
Congress  or  in  world  circumstances 
that  may  require  a  change  in  procure- 
ment practices. 

A  good  case  m  point:  When  the  B-2 
was  first  discussed,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment wanted  132  B-2  planes.  When  the 
Congress  reacted  and  said  this  was  too 
much,  we  cut  that  down  to  75.  And  now 
we  are  discussing  whether  it  should  be 
15  or  20,  from  132  to  20. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  I  were  a  con- 
tractor called  upon  to  build  the  B-2 
and  I  put  up  front  moneys  to  build  this 
plant,  to  buy  special  equipment,  to  hire 
researchers.  I  will  do  my  best  to  make 
certain  that  if  in  the  event  the  con- 
tract is  broken  that  my  initial  invest- 
ment is  returned. 

In  the  case  of  the  Seawol.f.  that  cost 
would  have  been  $500  million. 

Third,  instead  of  building  three  sub- 
marines as  planned,  if  only  one  is  bemiz 
built,  then  the  overhead  costs  for  all 
three  would  then  rest  upon  the  first 
one  instead  of  being  shared  by  all 
three.  So  you  will  have  a  cost  overrun 
When  one  adds  all  of  this,  you  will  find 
that  instead  of  a  savings,  we  would  be 
spending  more  money,  and  all  we  would 
have  would  be  a  pile  of  sheet  metal, 
wiring,  and  engine  parts. 

Add  to  this  the  cost  of  plant  closure, 
because  everyone  agrees  that  if  we 
build  only  one.  the  Electric  Boat  Co.  in 
Groton.  CT.  would  certainly  close  its 
dooi-s.  That  plant  closure  cost  would  be 
about  another  billion  dollars. 

What  we  did  in  this  rescission  agree- 
ment was  to  save  our  Nation  money, 
believe  it  or  not.  It  sounds  convoluted, 
but  that  is  what  it  is. 

As  to  the  other  matters  that  my 
friend  from  Arizona  inquired  about, 
whenever  the  Department  of  Defense 
purchases  equipment,  we  set  aside 
funds  for  installation.  If  you  are  going 
to  buy  an  air-conditioning  unit,  funds 
have  to  be  set  aside  to  install  that  air- 
conditioning  unit  in  the  building.  Well. 
it  turned  out  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  and 
also  in  1992.  had  submitted  estimates 
that  were  slightly  higher  than  antici- 
pated and,  as  a  result,  funds  were  in  ex- 
cess. We  took  them  out  because,  to  do 
otherwise,  they  would  have  just  lapsed. 
That  is  all  we  did,  Mr,  President. 

This  bill  rescinds  $7,1  billion,  about 
$90  million  more  than  what  the  Presi- 
dent requested.  We  have  acted  respon- 
sibly. We  have  acted  to  maintain  the 
national  Interests  of  the  Unites'  States 
and  at  the  same  time  uphold  our  na- 
tional security, 

Mr,  President,  the  President  pro- 
posed to  rescind  $7,005  billion  from 
funds  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
fense Subcommittee.  The  bill  before 
the  Senate  rescinds  $7,097  billion.  $92 
million  more  than  proposed  by  the 
President,  In  the  President's  proposal, 
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$4  billion,  or  57  percent  of  his  total  re- 
scissions were  from  two  areas.  First. 
$2.9  billion  w.vs  from  the  Navy's  Svatvotf 
submarine  prof;ram  and  second.  $1.1 
billion  was  for  equipment  for  our  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve  forces. 

The  conference  agreement  denies  the 
$1.1  billion  in  rescissions  t'rom  Guard 
and  Reserve  equipment,  and  accepts  a 
rescisison  of  $1.15  billion  from  the 
Seawolf  protjram  with  an  additional 
$189  million  rescission  in  .SVaiti()//-relat- 
ed  equipment. 

In  the  case  of  the  Seawolf.  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  fully  fund  the  second 
Seawolf  submarint^  The  conferees  also 
provided  $540.2  million  in  advance  pro- 
curement funding  for  the  Navy  to  bo 
used  at  the  discr<>tion  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for  the  future  purchiise  of 
the  third  Seawolf.  or  to  restart  the 
SSN-688  submarine  proKrams  or  to 
take  other  actions  which  will  maintain 
the  current  submarine  industrial  base. 
Mr.  President,  this  agreement  will 
protect  the  fragile  submarine  construc- 
tion industrial  base  which  would  have 
been  seriously  jeopardized  if  the  Con- 
gress had  atjreed  to  the  President's  pro- 
posals. 

In  other  areas,  the  President  pro- 
posed to  rescind  funds  from  several 
programs  which  were  key  to  our  over- 
whelmintr  victor.y  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  These  included  $133  million 
from  the  Army's  AHIP  helicopter,  $225 
million  to  upirrade  the  Ml  kink,  and 
$1;W  million  from  the  Navy's  Smart 
missile,  the  SLAM.  The  recommenda- 
tions included  in  the  conference  report 
before  the  Senate  reject  all  of  the 
President's  proposals  in  these  areas. 

To  reach  the  total  amount  requested 
for  rescission  by  the  President,  the 
conferees  recommend  reductions  of  $200 
million  from  the  stratej^ic  defense  ini- 
tiative, and  $,S(X)  million  from  the  B  2 
bomber.  Kven  with  this  reduction  in 
SDI,  sufficient  funds  would  remain  in 
the  pro^Tram  to  safeM;uard  all  funds  pro- 
vided for  the  Theater  Missile  Defense 
Program  proposed  by  the  Congress  last 
year.  The  funds  from  the  B  2  program 
are  available  for  rescission  because  of 
fencing  language  included  in  the  De- 
fense Authorization  Act.  Under  that 
act.  $1  billion  cannot  be  obligated  in 
fiscal  year  1992.  The  conferees  reduc- 
tion of  SOCK)  million  safeguards  the  pur- 
chase of  the  16th  aircraft  approved  in 
fi.scal  year  1992,  but  defers  support 
equipment  and  other  related  costs. 

The  Senate  bill  proposed  a  provision 
to  eliminate  funds  to  support  military 
museums.  The  provision  was  dropped  m 
conference  after  opposition  was  raisoti 
by  our  military  departments  and  other 
interested  parties. 

The  conferees  also  proposed  a  reduc- 
tion of  $1  billion  in  excess  inventory 
cuts.  This  amount  is  double  t  Ik- 
amount  proposed  by  the  Senate,  but 
should  be  achievable  through  severe 
belt-tightening  and  streamlining  of  the 
defense  supply  system. 


In  other  areas  of  interest,  the  Con- 
ference Report  would  terminate  the 
Advanced  Cruise  Missile  Program  and 
capture  savings  associated  with  the 
President's  proposed  termination  of 
the  small  ICBM.  Peacekeeper  Missile, 
and  SH  2G  Helicopter  Program. 

The  conferiies  als(j  recommend  rescis- 
sions of  $300  million  from  the  A(JK  Fast 
Combat  Supply  Ship  The  AOFl  ship  is 
currently  on  deferral  by  the  Secretary 
of  I)efen.se.  The  agreement  leaves  $200 
million  in  the  program  which  is  avail- 
able to  be  oliligated  for  long-lead  mate- 
rial. This  amount  will  preserve  the  De- 
fense Secretary's  option  to  continue 
this  program. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  high- 
lights from  the  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee's portion  of  the  bill.  Many  of  these 
decisions  were  painful.  It  should  be 
clear  to  all  Members  that  cutting  more 
than  $7  billion  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment at  this  time  has  not  been 
easy,  but  given  the  desire  of  the  Con- 
gress to  reduce  spending  by  this 
amount.  I  believe  this  is  the  best  pos- 
sible compromise.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  conference  report. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESmiNC  OKKICKR  Who 
yields  time? 


PROVIDING    Vi)H  AD.IDLKNMKNT 
OF  THK  TWO  HOUSKS 

Mr.  INOUYK.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  leadership  of  this  body, 
the  majority  leadership  and  the  Repub- 
lican leadership.  I  Ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  present  business  be  tem- 
porarily set  aside  and  that  we  consider 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  323  and  I 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRHSIDING  OFFICKR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  is  privileged. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  323) 
providing-  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  Thursday.  May  21,  1992  to  Tuesday,  May 
26.  1992.  and  an  adjournment  or  recess  of  the 
Senate  from  Thursday.  May  21.  1992,  or  Fri- 
day, May  '22,  1992,  until  Monday.  June  1.  1992. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
(juestion  now  occurs  on  the  adoption  of 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  323)  was  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

H.  roN.  Rks.  323 
Ursnived  by  the  Huusc  of  lii'presentatlvfs  (the. 
Senate  roruurring),  That  when  the  House  ad- 
journs on  Thursday,  May  21,  1992,  It  stand  ad- 
journed until  noon  on  Tuesday,  May  26.  1992, 
or  until  noon  on  the  second  day  after  Mem- 
bers lire  notified  to  reassemble  pursuant  to 
section  2  of  this  concurrent  resolution, 
whichever  occurs  first,  and  that  when  the 
Senate  recesses  or  adjourns  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Thursday,  May  21,  1992.  or  Fri 
(lav,  May  22,  1992,  pursuant  to  a  motion  made 
by  the  majority  leader,  or  his  designee,  In 
accordance  with  this  resolution,  it  st.and  re- 
cesscd  or  adjourned   until   Monday.  June   1. 


1992.  at  such  time  as  may  be  specified  by  the 
majority  leailer  or  his  designee  in  the  motion 
to  recess  or  adjourn,   or  until   noon  on   the 
second  day  after  Members  are  notified  to  v 
assemble  pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  i 
current  resolution,  whichever  occurs  first. 

HKC.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
majority  leader  of  tlie  Senate,  acting  jointly 
alter  consultation  with  the  minority  leader 
of  the  House  and  the  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  shall  notify  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  respectively,  to  reas- 
semble whenever,  in  their  opinion,  the  public 
interest  shall  wanant  II 


DIRE  EMKKGKNCY  .^IIM '1  .KMKNTA  I . 
APPROPRIATIONS,  Kl.SC'AL  YKAK 
1992 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

.Mr.  INOUYE  Mr  President.  I  yield 
whatever  time  is  required  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  C(jnneit icut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  LAti- 
TKNBKKG)  The  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut is  recogni/.cd. 

Mr.  DODD  Mr  President,  I  rise  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  first  of  all.  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and,  second,  to  commend  the 
distinguished  I'hairman  of  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  Senator 
iNOUYK.  along  with  Senator  Hatkikld 
and  the  House  conferees.  This  has  not 
been  an  easy  process. 

This  rescission  piickage  was  sent  up, 
as  is  the  normal  procedure.  This  is 
done  rather  routinely  each  and  ever.y 
year  and  has  been  the  case  since  1974 
when  rescissions  became  legal  as  a  way 
ti)  deal  with  decisions  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain times  of  the  budget  that  the  exec- 
utive branch  felt  were  unnecessary. 

But  that  process  is  not  just  an  execu- 
tive branch  process.  It  is  one  that,  ob- 
viously, involves  the  legislative  bi'anch 
as  well.  I  know  there  are  those  who 
would  just  prefer  to  give  the  President 
his  say  and  allow  the  President  to  de- 
termine exactly  what  each  and  every 
item  ought  to  be.  not  only  in  rescission 
packages  but  in  any  appropriations 
bill.  But  our  Founding  P'athers  envi 
sioned  something  a  little  more  broad 
based  than  that  and  suggested  the  leg- 
islative branch  also  be  involved  in  that 
process. 

So  we  have  rescission  packages  whi('h 
arrive  here.  There  is  debate  and  hear- 
ings. There  is  discussion  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  President's  piickage  ought 
to  be  adopted  or  modified  in  some  way. 
And  what  has  occurred  here  is  a  modi- 
fication. That  is  not  behavior  that  is 
out  of  the  ordinary.  In  fact,  routinely 
over  the  last  20  years  when  rescission 
packages  are  sent  up  here,  that  is  the 
process  by  which  those  packages  are 
handled. 

So.  while  this  year's  rescission  pack- 
age has  received  a  great  deal  of  notori- 
ety because  of  some  of  the  items  in- 
cluded, this  is  not  an  unusual  legisla- 
tive procedure. 


1  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Ai  izoiia 
he  and  I  have  spent  I  do  not  know  huw 
much  time  talking  atiout  tlic  SeuivolJ 
program  and  other  such  pioKMaiiis.  this 
bill  cuts  them  all.  As  he  know.s.  I  .un 
one  of  those  Mi'iiibcrs  who  supported 
the  B-2  program  and  the  SDI  Program, 
one  of  the  few  Members  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  do  that,  I  might  add.  Last 
year  alone  those  programs  survived  by 
one-  or  two-vote  margins.  Yet  in  each 
instance  it  was  the  merits  of  the  argu- 
ment that  determined  the  final  vote. 

What  we  have  in  the  SDI  Program 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  knows 
those  better  than  I  do  but  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  President  has  asked  for  a 
rather  substantial  inci'ease  for  the 
funding  for  SDI  in  t  lie  coming  fiscal 
vcar.  an  alir.u.si  31-pcrcent  increase. 
Anil  1  understand  why  he  would  like  to 
do  that  He  supports  that  pro^-ram 
.sir<jngly. 

This  is  a  difficult  time  as  we  are  try- 
ing to  down.'^izc  these  budgets  and  to 
have  some  sense  of  etjuity  in  the  var- 
ious programs  that  are  vital  to  this 
country's  national  security.  What  we 
have  done  here  is,  as  I  iiiKierstand  it ,  to 
strike  a  balance  in  all  of  this.  SDI  will 
go  forward.  The  B  2  program  will  go 
forward.  There  i.s  a  fencing  of  some  dol- 
lars, but  eventually  those  moneys  will 
lie  released,  and.  if  the  Congress  agrees 
with  an  .iddit  loii.Ll  five  aircraft,  it  will 
be  ai5pi()V(Ml. 

So  compromise  in  area.s  of  critical 
importance  to  our  Nation's  security  is 
.vl;,ii  IS  being  sought  here.  As  the  .Sen- 
.I'l.r  ironi  Hawaii  pointed  out,  shutting 
il"'.Mi  Mie  doors  of  the  only  industrial 
h.LHc  let!  in  the  country  to  produce 
wli.ii  I  ihink  most  i^eople  believe  is  a 
vital  piece  of  our  industrial  tech- 
nology, namely  nuclear  submarines, 
would  be  irresponsible.  We  are  talking 
abut  a  program  h<M-e  that  has  been  sig- 
nificantly reduced.  We  are  talking 
about  a  program  that  originally  called 
for  29  Seawolfs  only  a  few  years  ago. 
Obviously,  the  end  of  the  cold  war  has 
changed  that  and  that  tinal  number 
has  come  down.  Last  year  the  total  re- 
quest was  for  something  in  the  neigh- 
boi-hood  of  six  or  seven  of  these  sub- 
marines, but,  again,  that  has  been 
changed  dramatically.  What  we  are 
talking  about  is  completing  the  pro- 
gram at  three.  So  there  is  a  price  ami 
there  is  pain  associated  with  this. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  mentioned 
accurately  the  number  of  employees 
employed  directly  by  the  Electric  Boat 
Division.  He  did  not  mention,  however, 
the  hundreds  of  subcontractors  and 
suppliers  m  37  States  who  support  this 
program  as  well.  But  putting  the  issue 
aside  of  exactly  the  number  of  people 
affected,  even  with  three  submarines, 
which  b.v  the  way.  is  not  the  cas(> 
here  -  we  are  talking  al)out  one  suli- 
marine  and  additional  moneys  which 
the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  can  decide 
how  he  wants  to  expend  them  within 
the  submarine  programs— we  are  talk- 


mt;  aljout  employment  in  that  facility 
alone  that  is  going  to  come  down  about 
h.ilf  over  the  next  several  .years.  Then, 
hopefully,  we  will  get  some  sort  of 
tiansition.  And  I  admit  a  decision  will 
have  to  be  made  at  some  point  whether 
<5r  not  we  want  to  go  to  a  next  genera- 
tion of  submarines  But  if  you  shut  the 
doors  of  this  industn.d  base  facility  in 
1994  or  199.S  and,  umlei  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances, stai".  a  Centurion  pro- 
gram, under  the  best  of  circumstances, 
in  1998  you  have  a  2-  or  3-  or  4-year 
^;ap  without  any  work  at  all. 

This  IS  not  a  Government  yard.  It  is 
a  piivate  yard.  It  is  a  division  of  Gen- 
eral Dynamics.  They  have  to  make 
very  tough,  cold  decisions  about  the  ec- 
onomics of  maintaining  a  facility  that 
is  not  producing  anything. 

I  stress  again  this  is  the  only  nuclear 
design  facility  left.  A  decade  ago  we 
nad  six  design  yards  capable  of  provid- 
ing that  kind  of  technology  for  the 
country.  It  is  not  debatable  today 
whether  or  not  there  is  mcjre.  This  is  it. 
If  we  destroy  this  industrial  base,  then, 
we  also  must  simultaneously  conclude 
that  it  is  no  longer  important  for  us  to 
have  any  technology  in  this  area. 

So  I  hope  that  the  conference  report 
will  be  supported. 

I  know  there  is  pain  involved  in  this 
for  all  of  us  down  the  road.  We  are 
going  to  make  that  transition  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut  and  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  But  as  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  has  also  pointed  out.  and  accu- 
rately so,  while  It  seems  convoluted  to 
some,  there  is  actually  a  cost  savings 
involved  in  this.  Money,  substantial 
amounts,  have  been  expended.  By  the 
Pentagon's  own  assessment,  some  $2 
billion  in  termination  costs  would  have 
to  be  paid  out,  even  if  you  terminated 
this  program  at  one  submarine.  So  the 
taxpayer  not  only  expends  the  money 
Init  g(Ms  nothing  for  it. 

What  we  ar»>  suggesting  here  is  that 
by  completing  this  program  as  the  con- 
ference report  has  suggested,  we  can 
actually  get  something  for  it,  maintain 
an  industrial  base  and  then  move  for- 
ward from  there  as  we  cither  diversify 
or  move  into  additional  submarine 
classes. 

But  if  we  r(!j(Ht  this  argument  and 
reject  the  recommendation  of  the  con- 
terence  report,  then,  as  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  has  accurately  .said,  you 
lose  the  ability  to  even  make  that  deci- 
sion about  going  into  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

So  I  comr7iend  them  for  their  efforts 
here.  .\  balance  has  been  struck,  and  it 
is  an  extremely  important  balance  to 
he  maintained. 

.•\n  important  point  he^rc  as  well  is 
that  we  arc  talking  about  a  $7  billion 
reduction  in  defense  spending  overall. 
These  decisions  were  difficult  for  all  of 
us.  But  the  compromises  contained  in 
the  report  provide  the  country  with  a 
credible  defense  while  at  the  same  time 
reducing     expenditures     for     urgently 


needed  programs.  I  urgL='  my  colleagues 
to  adopt  this  report  as  presented. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  how  much  time  do  I  have'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator has  19  minutes  40  seconds  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
19  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  lecognized  for  as 
man.v  as  19  minute,'- 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. I  may  not  take  that  entire 
time. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
are  angry  and  they  have  a  right  to  be 
angry  They  say  that  Congress  is  com- 
pletely out  of  touch  with  what  is  really 
going  on  in  this  country  today  They 
say  that  Congress  is  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding the  problems  that  we  face, 
much  less  able  to  help,  .^nd  the  people 
are  right. 

The.y  know  we  have  a  crisis  in  health 
care  unmatched  by  any  other  Western 
country,  where  :W  million  Americans 
have  no  access  to  affordable  health 
care. 

They  know  we  have  not  done  any- 
thing yet  about  it  other  than  talk, 
even  t'nough  we  Democrats  run  this 
place  and  have  made  health  caie  re- 
form our  most  urgent  priority. 

Two  weeks  ago  our  second  largest 
city  went  up  in  flames-  the  most  seri- 
ous urban  riots  this  country  has  faced 
in  modern  times.  What  was  the  result? 
The  President  started  pointing  fingers, 
and  then  so  did  others,  even  though  ev- 
eryone from  the  President  on  down 
knows  in  their  heart  of  hearts  that  the 
continued  slide  into  urban  decay,  hope- 
lessness, and  poverty  is  the  direct  re- 
sult of  20  years  of  Government  paral- 
ysis and  willful  neglect. 

Why  is  the  Government  so  paralyzed? 
Because  there  is  no  leadership  from  the 
White  House  and  because  we  here  in 
the  Congress  are  not  doing  what  we 
should  be  doing  becau.se  we  are  still 
spending  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
every  year  to  build  super-high-tech- 
nology weapons  for  which  there  is  no 
conceivable  national  security  need.  I 
am  talking  about  the  B-2  bomber,  the 
strategic  defense  initiative,  the  Seawolf 
submarine,  and  so  much  more.  We  do 
not  need  them,  we  should  not  have 
them,  we  ought  to  be  cutting  back  and 
saving  those  dollars  for  what  is  needed 
to  be  done  in  this  country. 

And  I  am  also  talking  about  the  Os- 
prey  airplane.  The  Osprey  is  not  a  par- 
ticularly high-technology  weapon. 
Even  the  Pentagon  does  not  want  it. 
Yet  the  American  taxpayers  are  being 
forced  to  pay  for  the  Osprey  based  on 
the  vague  premise  that  it  may  have 
some  commercial  potential. 

1  want  to  point  out  the  Osprey  is  not 
mentioned  in  this  bill,  but  it  is  a  $2  bil- 
lion expenditure  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment does  not  want,  and  some  in 
Congress   are    insisting   by    legislation 
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t.hiiL  I.lif  Department,  of  Defenso  spend 
the  money  Wo  should  he  resoindinif  the 
expenditure.  It  is  an  absurdity  to  read 
in  the  paper,  to  learn  that  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  are  8ayln>r  that 
there  will  be  a  penalty  If  the  money  Is 
not  spent;  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense budget  for  its  opcratlniir  purposes 
will  be  (;ut  if  they  do  not  spend  the 
money,  a  program  that  could  save  $2 
billion. 

I  hear  every  day  of  the  week  in  this 
body:  If  we  only  had  the  money  we 
could  do  somethin^f  about  the  problems 
of  education  in  this  country,  about  the 
problems  of  highways  in  this  country, 
about  the  probbfma  of  taking  ctire  of 
I  hililren  In  this  country,  about  the 
pri>t)li>m.s  of  AIDS  researi'h  and  so 
many  o'biT  thing's,  but  we  do  not  have 
the  money  And  yet  there  are  Members 
of  the  HdU.se  who  are  deniandmj;  by 
le>jlslal  ion  t  hat  we  8p«'nd  the  money. 

I  am  t^oin^'  to  vote  for  this  measure, 
but  not  because  I  think  it  Is  a  good 
measure.  I  think  it  is  the  best  I  can 
get.  I  think  It  Is  the  beat  we  can  (jet. 
but  It  IS  not  as  much  as  we  should 
have.  It  is  not  enou>;h  in  rescissions, 

Mr.  President,  the  cold  wai'  endetl  2 
yeai-s  a^o  The  t,'reat  evil  .Soviet  empire 
is  in  a  dozen  pieces,  none  of  which  is  in 
a  positicm  to  threaten  thi'  United 
Stiites  or  our  allies.  .\K.iinat  which  of 
our  remaininK'  enemies  are  we  Kointf  to 
use  the  B  2  bomber  or  the  Scawolj'f 
Saddam  Hus.senV'  Castro?  North  Korea' 
Com.'  un.  who  .ur  you  kiddinj^V  With 
the  military  iiutrht.  we  currenMy  hav 
111  Diir  arsenal,  we  could  whip  all  three 
of  those  (  ounlrics  at  the  same  time 
with  one  arm  tied  behind  our  back 

How  do  these  pro(,'r.ims  keep  ►jetliui,' 
funded?  How  is  it-  pcxssible  that  wc  in 
the  Contfre.ss  keep  providintr  the  money 
when  it  is  unnecessary?  What  kind  of 
wheelintr  ami  dealing'  is  done? 

Livst  year,  the  IJ  2  bomber  was  dead 
in  the  water.  Only  l.'i  pl.ines  were  to  be 
houf,'ht.  So  what  hapix'iii'il?  In  this  bill, 
there  was  a  resci.ssion  of  .SI  billion  for- 
th at  purpose. 

The  House  had  been  i.ilkiriir,  th^' 
chairman  of  the  .\irned  Servin  ,s  Appro- 
priations (Committee,  thf?  i  unimitter 
dealint,'  with  this  particular  siibje.  t. 
had  indicated  he  Wivs  apainst  thi>  li  '>. 
So.  Wiis  there  a  cut.  the  $1  dilliori  ih.it 
was  proposed  to  be  cut  with  re.spirt  to 
the  B  2  that  wiMit  out.  of  this  body  over 
to  the  confereni  v  lornmit tee','  Th.it  was 
a  peanut  item  Mul  amaziiiK'ly,  when  it 
came  back,  the  S\  lijllion  rescission  was 
cut  to  half  a  billion  dollars. 

What  happ«*ned  to  those  people  in  the 
House  who  were  talkinj?  about  elimi- 
nating or  cutting  the  B  2  profjram? 
When  they  t,'et  into  a  conference  com- 
mittee, the  sm.ill  rescission  that  was 
involved  of  $1  billion  is  rut.  to  half  a 
billion  doli.irs 

That  same  B  2  airplane  was  aroint;  to 
cost  $430  million  in  19K7.  Today  that 
cost  has  ballooned  to  $2.3  billion  per 
plane,  not  quite  five  times  the  ori^'inal 


cost  of  8.  7.  .")  veaih  auo.  Two  point 
three  billion  dollars  literally  offends 
the  senses.  We  Itarely  spend  the  cost  of 
one  airplane  on  Head  Start  in  an  entire 
year. 

And  now  what  hius  happened?  Now  we 
have,  with  no  explanation,  a  truce  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  the  B-2 
We  are  not  uoink'  to  build  IS  airplanes 
Is  that  not.  wonderful  news?  No.  that  is 
not  wonderful  news.  We  are  u'omik  to 
builcl  20  airplanes  instead  of  15  air- 
planes. What  possible  reason  can  there 
be  for  spendinjf  an  additional  $11. .5  bil- 
lion to  build  five  more  airplanes  that 
we  will  never  use?  Eleven  point  five 
billion  dollars.  And  <  ompare  that  to 
th<!  fact  that  this  bill  makes  some 
steps  forward  by  reason  of  the  able  ef- 
forts of  Senators  Kkn.nkdv  and  Hatch 
to  provide  some  assistance  with  respect 
to  human  service  prot^rams  So  that 
provided  for  less  than  Sl'.'j  billion,  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  $11.5  billion  for 
the  five  more  airplanes  But  37  Mem- 
bers of  the  US  Senate  voted  to  delete 
even  that  $1  15  billion. 

Let  us  t^ilk  about  another  item:  The 
strategic    defense    initiative     What    do 
we  have  to  show  for  SDl  after  9  years 
and  $30  liillion  in  e.xixmditures?  Thirty 
billion  dollars.  Do  my  colleagues  real 
ize  how  much  money  that  is  for  which 
we  have  received  nothintj?  None  of  the 
technical  problems  have  been  resolvcil 
We  s[)ent  $1  billion  on  i,'round-based  la- 
sers   and    then    ab.indoned    the    project 
when   it    would   not    work     Wi-  s[X'nt   $1 
billion  on  space  based  lasers,  and  they 
did  not  work.  We  sjx'iit  billif)ns  on  Bril 
liani     Pebbles,    whii'h    almost    nobody 
I  hinks  will  work. 

To  say  that  the  SDI  Proi^ram  has 
be»!n  and  still  is  evolvint?  is  about  as 
I  haritable  as  one  can  put  it. 

Now  the  President  wants  another  $5.1 
liiUion  to  build  a  Kround-biised  missile 
intei'ccptor  system  Last  year,  we  jjave 
hiin  what  he  wanted. 

Ml-  Pri'sident.  it  is  time  that  Mem- 
hris  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  come  to 
t.'iip.s  with  the  basii;  facts  of  what  the 
Congress  is  doin^.  We  are  spcndint?  bil- 
lions and  billions  of  dollars  of  tax- 
p.iyi'rs'  money  building?  incredibly  ex- 
pen.-^ive  weapons  that  have  no  use 
whatsoever,  and  now  wt"  are  doin>?  it 
(  lairnint,'  it  to  be  a  jol)s  pro^rram 

I  would  like  to  make  it  possible  for 
every  man.  woman,  or  yountr  person  in 
this  couniry  who  wants  a  job  to  be  ai)le 
to  (,:et  a  job  But  spending;  defense  dol- 
lars is  not  a  jobs  pro^'ram.  We  are  lit 
erally  throwintr  billions  of  dollars  at 
the  defense  industries  of  this  country, 
and  we  ou>,'ht  to  be  ashamed  of  our- 
selves. 

The  defense  program  is  now  kept  in 
place  by  [>»'ople  telling'  us  we  need  the 
Scawoll  becau.se  it  is  a  jobs  protiiam.  I 
want  to  see  everybody  in  Connecticut 
have  a  job  just  like  I  want  to  see  every- 
body in  Ohio  have  a  job,  but  we  should 
have   eliminated    the  Svaivolf.    It   is  an 


error  to  keep  it  in.  and  it  is  kept  in  in 
this  bill. 

Unfortunately,  defense  expenditures 
have  been  jobs  protframs  for  the  most 
highly  skilled  technicians,  scientists, 
computer  specialists,  and  manaprers  in 
the  American  work  force.  The  defense 
Iirov:ram  has  become  a  jobs  program  for 
the  people  who  live  in  upper-middle- 
class  suburbs  But  the  ilefense  pro^jrani 
is  not  a  jobs  pro^'ram  for  the  millions 
of  impoverished  Americans  whf)  live  m 
Los  Angeles,  in  Cleveland,  in  Newark, 
in  Detroit,  in  Atlanta,  and  so  many 
other  places  in  this  country,  or  the 
millions  of  unemployed  Americans  who 
live  in  rural  America. 

I  heard  the  .Senator  from  Arkans.is 
today  talk  about  the  impoverished  peo- 
ple living'  in  the  Mississippi  Delta. 
What  we  <^ould  do  with  just  ,i  modest 
amount  of  money  to  help  tho.se  people 
find  some  employment  to  make  their 
life  more  worthwhile.  No.  we  do  not  do 
that.  We  have  money  for  the  Scatvolf 
and  the  SDI  and  the  B  2  and  so  many 
other  pro^,'I•ams  that  should  and  could 
be  cut  back.  but.  those  people  do  not 
get  anything'  because  the  defen.se  budi?- 
et  IS  like  a  triant  Ircch  on  the  American 
economy,  consumiiii,'  28.2  ix-icent  of  the 
Federal  budget  plus  the  15.5-percent 
share  of  the  interest  piiid  on  military 
related  debt. 

Mr.  President,  that  equals  a  whop 
pln^,'  13.7  percent  of  the  total  Fedeml 
budK'et  for  defense.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that,  the  people  are  so  fed  up  with  Gov 
ernmeiit  and  those  of  us  who  serve  in 
Government?  Is  it  any  wonder  they  arc 
worked  into  an  anti-incumbency  fer- 
vor? Can  we  say  it  is  not  our  fault  and 
blame  it  all  on  the  President? 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  it  is  time  that 
we  op«med  our  eyes  and  looked  beyond 
next  week  Wh.it  thi.s  (ountry  needs  is 
lontj-term  i  oiiuiiit  tnl  h-aiicrship.  not 
nu.ire  of  the  same  short-term  political 
expediency.  The  defense  budt;et,  th(!  de- 
fense expenditures  arc  liter. illy  takintj 
this  country  into  bankruptry. 

People  Ih.ouk'ht  there  wius  ^join^r  to  he 
a  p«.'ace  dividend  and  lookml  forward  to 
it  wit  h  a  sense  of  enthusiasm  that  now 
we  will  be  able  to  do  some  of  the  thing's 
that  could  have  been  doni^  and  should 
hav("  been  done  when  we  were  spending 
all  those  dollars  for  military  purposes. 
But  the  pe.ii'c  dividend  has  been  noth- 
ing' but  .1  mira^je.  Ii  just  is  not  there, 
and  we  are  not  tjettinu'  it 

1   commend   those   who   havi'   handled 
this  bill  and  brought    it    to  this  point. 
which  is  snmethint,'  like  a  $7  billion  or 
$8  billion  rescission    That  is  MTOod.  It.  is 
a   step    in    the    ri^,'ht.   direction.    But    I 
think    it    is    peanuts    as    compared    to 
what  can  tie  done,  and  should  be  done. 
,Mr    Pre.sulent,  I  yield  the  floor. 
I  thank  the  .Sen.it or  from  Hawaii. 
Mr    GORTON     Mr     President,    today 
tht'  Contrress  is  passing;  the  first,  and  a 
surprisint,^Iy  substantial,  package  of  re- 
scissions    totalint-'    $7    billion.     I    am 
pleased  to  suppoi't    thi.s  p,\(  kat-'c  of  re- 


.■-■(  ission  and  I  liopc  th.it  President  Bu.'^li 
will  sitjn  this  bill 

In  my  view,  the  President  was  a  win- 
ner and  exhibited  national  leadership 
on  two  levels.  First,  he  forced  Con- 
k'ress.  for  the  first  time  ever,  to  act 
upon  a  series  of  rescissions  submitted 
1)V  a  I'resident.  In  a  classic  case  of  a 
President  u.sin^,'  his  bully  pulpit.  Presi- 
dent Hush  luowbeat  the  Contrress  of  the 
United  States  into  seriously  consider- 
int;  and  acting'  upon  his  packatxe  of  re- 
.scissions.  Without  the  President's  lead- 
.i.ship  on  this  issue,  this  country  would 
have  added  S7  billion  tiiore  to  its  astro- 
nomual  national  debt  this  year. 

S(>con(i.  President  Bush  rik'htfuUy  re- 
opened and  moved  the  debate  on  the 
need  for  the  .'^'cau'iiU  sutirnarine.  a  stra- 
tegic weap<jns  system  whose  mission 
has  disappeared.  Oriirinally  established 
as  the  successor  to  the  /.«.s  Angele.s 
ilass  of  attack  submarines,  the  Seawolf 
submarine  is  desiM:ned  to  hunt  down 
.md  destroy  Soyiet  submarines 
equipped  with  ballistic  missiles.  The 
.Semvolf.  however,  is  a  weapon  system 
that  no  lont^er  has  a  mission.  It  is  de- 
signed as  a  nuclear  attack  submarine 
to  lounter  a  very  .'-jophist  icalcd  hit,'b- 
tcch  Soviet  nuclear  submarine  i  ap.ibil- 
1' V  '.vhi.  h  is  virtually  nonexistent. 

The  President's  resci.ssion  packa^rc 
(ailed  for  the  complete  halt  in  the  pro- 
duition  of  the  Scaivulf  after  a  first 
model  was  alm.ost  completed.  The  con- 
ference report  on  this  bill  provides  for 
completion  of  two  of  the  submarines. 
While  1  am  not  happy  about  building'  a 
submarine  without  a  mission,  the  halt- 
ins,'  of  the  production  of  these  sub- 
marines at  two  IS  the  best  chance  we 
have  at  preventing'  the  buildint^  of  the 
third  Scau'olf  and  more.  At,'ain,  without 
President  Bush's  leadership,  this  coun- 
try would  l>uild  .1  liillion-dollar  plus 
.-^utiniarine  it  clearly  docs  not  need. 

The  President  did  not  (,'et  evcrythuiK' 
he  wanted.  He  wanted  completely  to 
end  production  of  the  SeawoiJ  sub- 
marine But.  neither  did  the  Democrats 
of  the  Contjrcss.  They  wanted  much 
steeper  cuts  in  slratCK'i"'  defense  initia- 
tive and  B  2  bomber  fundiiif?.  But,  with 
this  leadership  on  the  issue  of  rescis- 
sions and  his  insistence  that  the  Con- 
K'ress  act,  the  Democrats  were  forced  to 
come  up  with  a  packa>,'e  of  spending,' 
cuts  for  presentation  to  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  only  the  American 
taxpayer  was  the  complete  winner  in 
this  battle.  Let  us  hope  the  American 
taxpayer  starts  winnini,'  more  of  these 
battles. 

NKW  .IKRSKY  URnAN  HISTORY  INITIATIVK 

Mr.  LAUTENBKRG.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  take  note  of  an  important 
viitory,  1  am  pleased  that  President 
Hush  failed  in  his  effort  to  eliminate 
urban  levitalization  funding  for  three 
of  New  .Jersey's  neediest  cities. 

Last  year,  at  my  request,  the  New 
•Jersey  urban  initiative  was  enacted. 
Since  that  time.  I  have  worked  with 
ttie    cities   of   Perth    Amboy.    Trenton. 


and  Paterson  to  ensure  the  success  of 
ihese  important  projects.  Therefore.  I 
was  very  disturbed  when  the  President 
placed  these  important  urban  initia- 
tives on  the  choppintr  block. 

The  President's  proposal  to  cut  as- 
sistance to  three  of  my  State's  neediest 
cities  was  especially  disturbing  in  the 
wake  of  the  Los  Antjeles  riots  and  a 
stront,'  plea  by  the  mayors  of  our  coun- 
try for  more  aid  for  urban  economic  de- 
velopment Plain  and  simple:  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  cancel  the  urban  ini- 
tiative just  did  not  make  sense  and  I 
am  pleased  that  the  conference  agree- 
ment rejected  it. 

The  New  Jersey  urban  initiative  in- 
volves a  modest  sum.  $7.9  million,  in 
the  National  Park  Service  fiscal  year 
1992  bud^'et  to  rehabilitate  historic 
structures  in  Perth  Amboy.  Trenton, 
and  Paterson.  All  three  cities  have  pov- 
erty rates  between  15  percent  and  18.5 
percent  which  is  well  above  my  State's 
overall  povei'ty  rate  of  7.6  percent.  In 
addition,  statistics  for  February  of  this 
vear  show  that  these  cities  are  well 
above  the  State's  overall  unemploy- 
ment rate,  with  Paterson  leadintr  the 
pack  at  nearly  double  the  .State's  8.1 
percent  unemployment  rate. 

These  projects  ar<>  much  more  than 
historic  renovations.  They  are  essen- 
tial parts  of  these  city's  urban  revital- 
ization  and  economic  development  ef- 
forts. These  cities  have,  unfortunately. 
been  sidetracked  in  their  efforts  at 
self-renewal  by  this  proposed  rescis- 
sion. 

In  the  short  time  between  the  Presi- 
dent's sit,'nint,'  of  the  fiscal  year  1992  In- 
terior appropriations  bill,  and  his  an- 
nouncement that  t.he  administration 
was  slating  these  projects  for  rescis- 
sion, the  cities  worked  dilitrently  with 
the  National  Park  Service  to  move 
ahead  on  these  projects.  It  is  my  strong' 
hope  and  belief  that,  once  underway, 
these  projects  will  act  as  a  magnet  to 
attract  private  investment  in  these 
downtown  neighborhoods  and  to  re- 
store .safety,  hope,  and  pnde. 

Of  the  total  amount  appropriated  for 
the  New  Jer.sey  urban  initiative.  $4.2 
million  is  slated  for  the  city  of 
Paterson.  NJ.  Paterson  holds  a  special 
place  in  my  heart.  It  was  where  I  was 
born  and  it  w;is  where  I  spent  my 
youth.  Paterson  also  holds  a  special 
place  in  history  as  one  of  the  leading 
industrial  cities  of  this  Nation.  The 
Great  Falls  in  Paterson  is  the  site  of 
the  first  attempt  in  the  Uniteo  States 
to  harness  the  entire  power  of  a  major 
river  for  industrial  purpo.ses.  The  Great 
Falls  National  Historic  District  in 
Paterson  contains  some  of  the  most 
important  vestiges  of  our  Nation's  in- 
dustrial heritage.  Unfortunately. 
Paterson.  which  is  about  to  celebrate 
its  bicentennial,  has  had  its  share  of 
had  fort  line 

The  National  Park  Service,  it  is  1989 
report  on  damaged  and  threatened  na- 
tional   historic    landmarks,    described 


the  Great  Falls  Historic  District  as  suf- 
fering "severe  physical  deterioration." 
The  raceways,  a  system  of  canals 
which  were  used  to  channel  water  from 
the  Great  Falls  to  the  nearby  mills,  is 
the  unifying  thread  of  the  district.  The 
raceways  have  fallen  into  severe  dis- 
repair and  must  be  stabilized  and  refur- 
bished. The  funding  earmarked  for 
Paterson  will  be  used  to  repair  the 
middle  raceways,  as  well  as  to  make 
other  improvements  in  the  district. 
Funding  will  also  be  u.sed  for  the  Park 
Service  to  pi-rform  a  comprehensive  as- 
sessment of  historic  structures  within 
the  district  and  to  devise  an  action 
plan  to  stabilize  and  reverse  the  de- 
cline of  the  area. 

Trenton,  my  State's  capital,  is 
plagued  by  drugs  and  crime.  The  city 
has  suffered  serious  consequences  in 
the  face  of  our  dwindling  Federal  in- 
vestment in  cities.  Trenton  is  a  city 
rich  in  revolutionary  and  post  revolu- 
tionary history,  but  municipal  re- 
sources are  already  stretched  to  the 
limit  and  many  urban  historic  treas- 
ures are  severely  deteriorated.  The 
$1,892  million  in  Federal  funding  from 
Trenton  will  provide  a  much  needed 
shot  in  the  arm  to  the  capital  city's  re- 
vilalization  efforts  by  improving  key 
historic  landmarks  and  structures. 

Perth  Amboy  once  was  the  capital  of 
pre-Kevolutionary  East  New  Jersey. 
Th(>  New  .Jersey  urban  initiative  di- 
rei  ts  $1,808  million  to  this  city  to  ren- 
ovate two  central  historic  structures  in 
the  downtown  area,  the  train  station 
and  the  Tottenville  Ferry  slip  In  addi- 
tion, the  Park  Service  will  work  with 
the  city  to  develop  a  revitalization 
strategy  for  the  downtown  district 
along  Smith  Street  which  connects  the 
ferry  slip  to  the  tram  station. 

These  three  cities  have  embraced  the 
urban  initiative  projects  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  their  urban  revitalization 
strategies.  I  am  pleased  that,  with  the 
rejection  of  the  President's  ill  advised 
rescission  proposal,  these  cities  can 
move  forward  with  plans  to  strengthen 
their  communities. 

.Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciated the  fact  that  the  Senate  version 
of  the  rescission  bill  did  not  include 
the  rescission  of  $1,375  million  origi- 
nally appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1992 
for  the  preservation  of  historic  struc- 
tures in  the  Calumet  Historic  District 
on  the  Keweenaw  Peninsula  of  Michi- 
gan. This  appropriation  was  subject  to 
the  authorization  of  a  national  histori- 
cal park  that  I  have  been  working  to 
create  through  S.  1664.  the  Keweenaw 
National  Historical  Park  bill. 

I  was  deeply  disappointed  to  sec  that 
the  House  position  prevailed  in  con- 
ference and  that  this  funding  was  re- 
scinded. I  know  that  the  committee 
made  its  best  effort  to  promote  the 
Senate's  position. 

The  fiscal  year  1993  budget  request  by 
the  President  seeks  $1,875  million  for 
land  acquisition  and  plannmg,  provid- 
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ma  .ill  authorization  is  enacted.  I 
would  hope  that  this  request  will  bo 
given  full  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  that  the  rescission  con- 
tained in  H.Il.  4990  will  neither  jeopard- 
ize nor  prejudice  that  consideration  foi- 
fiscal  year  1993. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ators keen  interest  (n  this  project 
which  he  sees  as  important  to  lh<^  pres- 
ervation of  our  Nation's  heritage.  I  can 
assure  him  that  thi-  budget  request  for 
the  Keweenaw  National  Historical 
Park  will  not  be  jeopardized  or  preju- 
dit:ed  by  the  action  that  the  Senate  is 
takint?  today. 

However,  as  the  Senator  knows,  the 
committee  faces  very  ti«ht  bud>retary 
constraints  an<I,  for  that  reason,  all 
projects  will  have  to  be  scrutinized 
very  carefully. 

Mr.  WOFFORU.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
votin^r  for  this  rescission  package  be- 
cause I  atrree  with  it..s  bottom  line  it 
cuts  mllitiiry  .sp«.'ndink'.  But  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  we  have  failed  to  seize 
the  historic  opportunity  created  by  thf 
end  of  the  cold  war  to  make  far  more 
substantial  cuts  in  the  military  budtr- 
et — or  to  adjust  the  military  budjfet  to 
fit  our  chan^inK  national  security 
needs.  The  peace  dividend  will  remain 
a  mirage  until  we  find  the  coura^'c  to 
make  the  difficult  decisions  to  build- 
down  our  militiiry  and  build-up  our 
economy,  our  schools  and  our  health 
care  s.vstem. 

We  are  continuing  to  build  weapons 
that  were  desijrned  to  protect  against 
the  Soviet  threat  a  threat  that  is 
larKcly  srone.  The  Scawulf  is  a  sub- 
marine in  search  of  a  mission  in  the 
post-cold  war  world.  It  is  ironic  that 
the  Congress  is  votintr  today  to  spend 
almost  as  much  on  the  Scawol/  pro>iram 
aa  we  will  spend  in  htdplntr  to  rebuild 
our  urban  areas. 

Another  relic  that  we  will  continue 
to  build  is  the  B  2.  We  do  not  need  it. 
we  are  not  sure  it  will  work  and  yet 
this  year  the  E'resident  is  asking'  for 
just  about  as  much  to  build  four  n(!w 
B  2's  as  he  Is  asking'  to  fund  the  entire 
Head  Start  Program. 

The  rescission  packat^e  was  an  oppor- 
tunity t<i  tailor  our  military  to  fit  the 
post-cold  war  world.  Instead,  we  have 
made  small  reductions  in  what  remains 
a  lartje  cold  war  military  budjjet.  I 
have  no  practical  choice  but  to  support 
this  small  step,  but  I  will  continue  to 
fight  for  a  military  that  truly  fits  our 
Nations  domestic  and  international 
needs. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr  President,  this  is  a 
political  vote  on  a  political  issue,  and 
it  shows  We  have  taken  the  lejfitimate 
recisions  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  distorted  them  into  a  fraudu- 
lent product  of  political  jfuile.  The  re- 
sult is  a  packat^e  that  stands  on  its 
head  the  Presidents  intent  to  cut  out 
wasteful  spend intr. 

Congress  has  proven  remarkably  in- 
capable of  cutting  spendint,'.  althouk'h 


we  all  seem  to  awree  that  the  ri^'lu.  v..iv 
to  do  it  is  to  tarjfet  low  priority  pro- 
k'l'ams.  It  clearly  makes  sense  to  wee<l 
out  those  proi,'rams  which  are  ijenu- 
inely  not  in  the  national  interest,  but 
<jnly  serve  the  narrow  interest  of  a  tiny 
irroup  of  people  or  small  part  of  the 
country. 

But  this  recision  packaK«  (.onrercnce 
report  mak<'.s  a  mockery  of  that  no- 
tion. What  has  been  done  is  to  shield 
political  pork  at  the  expense  of  pro- 
grams of  broad  and  well-defined  na- 
tional interest.  Pork-barrel  spending'  in 
both  domestic  and  defense  acc:<)unts 
has  been  spared  while  important  de- 
fense programs  have  been  hit  hard. 

An  example  of  the  distortion  of  prior- 
ities is  the  protection  of  fundlni;  for 
the  Svauioif  a  submarine  unwanted  for 
many  reasons  by  the  Navy,  the  admin- 
istration, and  by  thi;  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Yet  this  conference  report  reverses 
the  recision  request  for  the  Seuuwlf 
made  by  the  President,  and  instead 
cuts  funding  for  the  strate>,'ic  defense 
initiative  -a  set  of  programs  widel.v 
viewed  as  essential  to  our  national  se- 
curit.v. 

Votintf  ai,'ainst  a  bill  which  cuts 
spendinic  by  over  $8  billion  is  not  ejisy 
for  me  to  do.  I  have  been  steadfast,  and 
will  continue  to  be.  in  my  efforts  to  re- 
strain Federal  spendinf,'. 

But  the  distortion  of  this  conference 
report  represents  all  that  is  wrons  with 
Conijress.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Ameri- 
cans are  di.stjustcil  with  Coni^n^ss'  con- 
tinued panderinjr  to  special  interests. 
The  conference  report  is  wroni,'.  antl  I 
will  not  vole  for  it. 

The  PRFSIDINO  OFFICRR  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYK.  Mr.  President,  in  behalf 
of  Senator  H.\TKiKi,n.  I  yield  back  the 
remaindt-r  of  hi.s  lime  and  I  believe  I 
have  10  seconds  remainintr.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder     - 

The  PKKSIDINC.  DFFICKR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  has  ."j  minutes. 

Mr.  INOUYK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  that  time. 

I  urt^e  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port. I  a.sk  for  the  yea.s  and  nays. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  a^'ieeing  to  the  con- 
ference report.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORI).  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  jMr.  BkntsknJ  is  nec- 
essaril.v  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICRR.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  90, 
nays  9.  as  follows: 


(RoHcJiU  Vole  Nr. 

1I.W  l.e«.] 

YKA.S    90 

Ait.-\m» 

liui'inlH-rKft 

MHizi-ntaum 

Ak.tk.^ 

Knot! 

MIkulKkl 

H.iut'U)^ 

Ki>iil 

MItihrll 

HM.ti 

Kiiwl.-r 

Moynlhiin 

lllllK.UIl.ill 

Olinn 

Miiikowhkl 

lionil 

Coiv 

Nicklis 

Mirc-n 

Ui'itnn 

Nunn 

llraillr'v 

UiAh.ini 

rArkwiiml 

IIM'.IUX 

Glitiulr'.v 

P.'ll 

Kiiiwn 

Hnikln 

I'lfWllT 

Hey  .in 

HiUfh 

Piyor 

Muinpi-n 

llalfLM 

Hold 

iliiiilli  k 

ll>'llln 

HL-itle 

Huinii 

Ili'Ims 

Rohh 

(tVi.l 

Holllnrs 

Itork.'f.ll.i- 

Clwft.'M 

Inouyr 

RudiiMii 

Cnxtx 

.Ir-ffords 

SiUlfonl 

Cfirhr.tn 

John*  tun 

SArliaiK'8 

Ciihrn 

KUUI^lMUfl) 

Swiwr 

Con  rail 

Kft.->t"n 

.Si-ymour 

Cr.iii: 

Ki'iini'ily 

Shelhy 

Ci-.tnston 

Korivy 

Simon 

II  AniJilo 

Krrry 

Slmpwjn 

lUllf  lllh 

Kohl 

Spc<'t<r 

I).Lj.t  h\f 

l.jtuU'nIiiri: 

Sl«!vcn» 

DiCoiit  ml 

l.iMhy 

Tliurmon.l 

IiUiiii 

1.1'vtn 

Wfirn.T 

Duilil 

l.lcbt'nnAn 

Wi'llxlonu 

Dole 

l>ott 

Wlrlh 

l>oinrnlcl 

Mc.Conni'll 
NAYS^    9 

Woffonl 

Oarn 

Miuk 

Stiillh 

tlrirnrt) 

MrC«ln 

Symmti 

I.ukju 

Koth 

Wnllup 

NOT  VOTING  -1 

llontM-n 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  FORD  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agrec<i  to. 

Mr    HYHn.iddre.ssed  the  Chair 

The  PHK.SIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  ByrdJ  is 
recognized. 
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The  .Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD   .Mr  President,  what  is  the 
pendini,'  business? 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER 
pending  business  is  H.R.  5132.  the 
plcmental  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.    BYRD     I    thank    the   Chair. 
President.     I     believe     there    are 
on    the   list,    one   by 
by  Mr.  Seymour  and 
is  a   time   limitation 


The 
sup- 


amendments 
.Spkctku.  one 
Doi.K.   There 


Mr. 

two 
.Mr 
Mr 
on 


each.  Could  we  have  an  answer  as  to 
whether  or  not  either  of  those  amend 
ments  is  ready  to  go? 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
cl<-rk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr  DURP:NBERGER.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  he  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Wnhinif 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  .Simi  Valley.  CA,  verdict  In 
the  Rodney  King  case  was  announced,  a 
shot:kwave  ran  through  every  citizen  in 
this  country.  Shock  at  what  appeared 
to  he  a  total  mi.'icarriage  of  justue. 
And  shock  at  the  random  violence, 
murtier.  and  destruction  that  ensued  in 
south-central  Los  Angele.s  shortl.v  after 
the  verdict. 

Today,  south-central  Los  Angeles  lies 
in  ruins  with  total  property  damage  in 
Los  Angele.s  estimated  at  over  $735  mil- 
lion. And  the  human  misery  and  suffer- 
ing cannot  be  measured.  Lives  lost  to 
wanton  gang  violence.  As  many  as 
40.000  jobs  lost  throughout  Los  Angeles, 
some  lost  permanently. 

Flight  Federal  disaster  application 
centers  have  been  established  through- 
out Los  Angeles  County  with  more 
than  1,000  people  already  registered  for 
assistance  in  repairing  and  rebuilding 
their  homes,  businesses,  and  apart- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  in  coming  to  the  floor 
today,  I  do  not  seek  to  engage  in  a  de- 
bate as  to  whether  the  destruction  in 
Los  Angeles  or  the  terrible  flood  in 
Chicago  qualify  as  the  type  of  disasters 
that  deserve  Federal  emergency  funds. 
To  the  people  whose  businesses  and 
lives  have  been  shattered  by  the  events 
in  these  cities,  assignation  of  blame  is 
not  the  issue.  For  they  are  trying  to 
cope  and  rebuild  from  the  ruins  of  dis- 
aster 

There  is  no  doubt  in  this  Senator's 
mind  that  both  disasters  were  prevent- 
able. In  Los  Angeles,  responsibility  lies 
with  the  early  inaction  of  the  LAPD, 
and  live  television  coverage  of  looting 
that  only  served  to  fuel  the  lawlessness 
of  vengeful  gangs.  In  Chicago,  adminis- 
trative indifference  and  lethargy 
caused  a  minor  leak  to  turn  into  a  tor- 
rential ITood 

But,  Mr.  President,  on  other  occa- 
sions when  the  Senate  has  voted  emer- 
gency disiister  assistance,  we  have  not 
sought  to  assign  blame  for  those  of  our 
citizens  who  put  themselves  in  the  way 
of  natural  disasters.  When  we  spent 
more  than  $1  billion  for  homeowners 
and  businesses  who  suffered  damage 
from  Hurricane  Hugo,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber any  Senator  voting  no  because  the 
victims  chose  to  build  their  homes  on 
perilous  ocean  vistas. 

When  tornados  destroy  homes  in  Tor- 
nado Valley,  none  of  us  vote  no  because 
the  residents  should  have  known  that 
tornados  regularly  hit  the  area. 

When  we  voted  more  than  $2.8  billion 
to  assist  the  victims  of  the  1989  San 
Francisco  earthquake,  none  of  us  stood 
up  here  and  voted  no  because  the  resi- 
dents of  the  area  should  have  known 
better  than  to  build  their  houses  so 
near  the  .San  Andreas  Fault. 

And  when  drought  hit  the  Midwest  2 
years  ago,  I  do  not  remember  any  Min- 
nesota Senator  voting  against  emer- 
gency assistance  for  farmers  who  failed 
to  purchase  crop  insurance. 


Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Los  An- 
geles and  the  people  of  Chicago  deserve 
the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  this  time  of  tragedy  just  as  the 
victims  of  hurricanes,  droughts  and 
earthquakes  have  deserved  our  assist- 
ance in  the  past. 

Hopefully,  some  day  when  there  are 
not  any  victims  to  console,  we  will  de- 
t)ate  the  future  policy  of  Federal  Emer- 
gency Assistance  to  the  local  govern- 
ments. It  is  not  an  entitlement  pro- 
gram. Mr.  President,  and  should  not  be 
treated  as  such  as  we  have  done  ever 
since  I  have  been  here.  Not  every  large 
loss  is  a  national  tragedy  to  be  rem- 
edied by  national  spending,  but  this  is 
not  the  time  to  debate  that  issue. 

Of  course  it  is  right  to  help  the  vic- 
tims of  this  disaster.  But  it  is  wrong 
for  us  not  to  pay  for  this  assistance  and 
instead  to  pass  on  the  costs  to  our  chil- 
dren and  our  grandchildren. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
compounded  our  collective  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility and  the  Senate  has  just 
ratified  that  error.  For  the  measure  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  not  only 
borrows  from  our  children  to  pay  for 
emergency  disaster  relief,  but  it  adds 
more  than  $1.4  billion  for  various  job 
and  education  programs. 

The  committee  has  more  than  dou- 
bled spending  for  summer  jobs.  A  quar- 
ter billion  more  for  Head  Start;  a  quar- 
ter billion  more  for  Chapter  I,  and  a 
quarter  billion  for  Weed  and  Seed.  All 
the  President  has  to  do  is  declare  an 
emergency  and  bingo,  we  spend  another 
$1.4  billion  of  our  children's  money  on 
programs  already  in  place. 

All  we  have  to  do  to  avoid  any  .sense 
of  fiscal  restraint  is  have  the  President 
declare  an  emergency.  Today  there  is  a 
Head  Start  emergency  and  a  Chapter  I 
emergency.  Tomorrow  we  will  be  de- 
claring emergencies  for  every  Govern- 
ment program  and  we  will  not  have  to 
worry  about  paying  for  them.  We  will 
just  send  the  bill  to  our  children. 

Mr.  President,  you  want  to  talk 
about  looting?  What  do  you  think  the 
F'ederal  deficit  is  doing  to  our  chil- 
dren's future?  Every  day  that  goes  by. 
with  every  bill  we  pass,  we  are  break- 
ing into  their  future  and  taking  what 
rightfully  belongs  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  you  want  to  talk 
about  flooding?  How  about  $4  trillion 
in  red  ink?  A  billion  more  dollars  in 
debt  every  single  day.  If  the  Potomac 
River  rose  2  inches  for  every  billion 
dollars  in  debt  we  incur  this  year 
alone,  the  Oval  Office  and  this  Cham- 
ber would  be  under  water. 

Let  us  not  let  the  urgent  problem  we 
can  see  blind  us  to  the  genuinely  im- 
portant crisis  we  cannot. 

Mr.  President,  when  our  Nation  has 
been  confronted  with  domestic  and 
international  emergencies  and  disas- 
ters the  best  in  our  people's  spirit  has 
always  come  through.  Many  times  in 
the  203  year  history  of  our  Republic  we 


have  asked  our  citizens  to  make  per- 
sonal and  financial  sacrifices  for  the 
good  of  our  Nation.  .A.nd  they  always 
have. 

Can  we  not  now,  in  the  face  of  ter- 
rible devastation  in  the  Nations  sec- 
ond and  third  largest  cities,  ask  for 
some  sacrifice?  Can  we  not  ask  thai 
the  money  that  is  needed  to  help  re- 
build these  cities  be  taken  from  an- 
other program  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's $1.5  trillion  budget?  Is  every 
dollar  of  domestic  spending  sacrosanct 
and  untouchable? 

Can  we  not  ask  Americans  who  were 
not  devastated  to  pay  for  those  who 
are?  Is  that  not  the  American  way'' 
Yes,  a  very,  very  minuscule  and  modest 
increase  in  any  number  of  taxes  could 
easily  pay  for  this  supplemental  appro- 
priation. Do  not  these  disasters  merit  a 
change  in  spending  or  taxing  policy,  or 
have  we  as  a  nation  become  so  politi- 
cally paralyzed  that  we  refuse  to  ever 
ask  our  citizens  for  sacrifice? 

The  answer  to  both  questions  this 
year  is  "No".  We  cannot.  So  we  do  not. 
The  President  promises  without  pay- 
ing. The  Congress  is  not  about  to  vol- 
unteer to  pay.  Just  last  week,  we  went 
through  the  rescission  exercise  and 
achieved  nothing  except  to  show  the 
.American  people  that  pork  ccmes 
ahead  of  fiscal  integrity.  Again  last 
night,  when  the  Senate  rejected  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Gra- 
ham, we  showed  our  institutional  in- 
ability to  shift  spending  priorities 

And  in  March  we  again  learned  that 
It  is  impossible  for  the  Congress  and 
this  administration  to  come  to  any  via- 
ble agreement  and  compromise  on  rais- 
ing revenues. 

So  what  do  we  do  when  we  need  to 
spend  money.  We  borrow  it  from  our 
kids. 

Mr.  President,  next  month  we  are 
going  to  debate  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  require  a 
balanced  budget.  I  am  sure  that  there 
will  be  much  handwringing  over  the 
sheer  magnitude  of  the  debt  burden 
that  we  are  amassing  at  such  a  rate 
that  we  are  heading  our  Nation  into 
bankruptcy.  Many  of  us  will  hold  out 
the  panacea  of  adding  a  few  lines  to  the 
Constitution  as  a  way  to  overcome  po- 
litical cowardice. 

When  that  debate  begins.  I  hope  Sen- 
ators will  come  to  the  floor  to  remind 
our  colleagues  that  we  do  not  need  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  I  plan  to  remind  them 
that  barely  a  month  ago  this  body 
voted  for  a  budget  resolution  that 
guaranteed  a  5-year  increase  in  the  na- 
tional debt  of  more  than  $1.2  trillion 
dollars.  We  should  remind  each  other 
that  we  could  have  aided  the  citizens  of 
Los  Angeles  and  Chicago  without  in- 
creasing the  deficit  and  the  debt.  Col- 
leagues gave  us  that  opportunity 

Mr.  President,  this  weekend  all  of  us 
will  be  returning  to  home  States  for 
Memorial  Day  recess.  This  is  the  most 
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solcnui  holiday  we  sharp  as  a  Nation 
Kor  many  liccadcs.  this  day  was  known 
as  ni'coiat  ion  Day  hccaiiso  in  tho  latt: 
I'tt.h  and  caiiy  i!()t,h  (  entury.  families  ol 
dcrea.st'd  Union  <ind  C'ontVderato  troops 
visited  thoir  lost  loved  ones  and  deco- 
rated their  1,'r'aves  with  flowers 

This  weekends  Memoi'ial  Day  Serv 
ices  will  rememher  the  sacrifices  of  all 
the  brave  men  and  women  who  fought. 
to  preserve  liberty  and  freedom 
throughout  this  Nation's  history. 

Mr  President,  what  can  a  Senator 
tell  the  mother  or  widow  of  a  service- 
man who  has  died  about,  sacrifice?  By 
our  act  today  of  conlinuinn  to  borr(jw 
from  the  future  and  relusin^J  to  ask  for 
sacrifice,  we  can  say  wo  are  failint,'  in 
our  responsibility  to  the  ix-ople  who 
jfave  their  life  so  that  we  mitiht  be  free 
Our  refusal  to  tax  ourselves  ami  our 
refusal  to  reduce  consumption  to  pay 
for  the  tra>?edies  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Chicatro  perpetuate  our  irresponsibility 
as  servants  of  the  public. 

Mr    President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRKSIDING  OP'FICKR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Me.xu  () 

Mr  DOMKNICI.  Mr  President,  ear- 
lier today  I  voted  in  support  of  the 
amendment  that  Senator  Lirrr  and 
Senator  l)<ii,K  offered  with  reference  to 
the  so-called  Ki-niiedy  Hatch  amend 
ment  or  Halt  h  Keiinidy  .imendment. 

l,et  me  clarify  one  think'  Ttiere  was 
withm  that  amendment  additional 
fundinfr  for  the  Weed  and  Seed  Pro 
(fram.  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
Weed  and  Seed  Program.  At  first  1 
thought,  sint-e  I  wiia  an  advocate  of  it 
and  pushint^  hard  for  increasing  fund- 
ing' for  it.  that  perhaps  that  vote  was 
inconsistent.  But  let  me  explain  why  I 
think  the  vote  is  not  inconsistent  and 
fits  rl^,'ht  in  with  the  rationale  that  I 
expi-essed  to  the  Senate  yesterday. 

The    Weed    and    Seed    Protfram    ritfht 
now  IS  a  pilot  piok'iam  of  about  $',^0  mil 
lion    It  IS  apinopriated  .md  in  the  budk' 
et.   We   have   not  yet  useil   up  all   that 
pilot  money.  We  are  still  out  trying'  to 
find  ways  to  use  it  and  use  it  properly 
In  the  bud^ret  for  FY  \'Mi.  in  the  de- 
tailed agency  budget  requests,  there  is 
a  request  by  the  President  of  the  Unit 
ed  States  for  ISIH)  milliim  for  1993.  the 
budMret  year  of  1993.  startinj,'  this  com- 
intf   October,    for   the   Weed   and    Seed 
Program. 

I  believe  that  is  exactly  what  we 
oujjht  to  do  Wo  outrht  to  dramatically 
increase  funding'  for  that  pilot  pro- 
gram, and  we  ou^'ht  to  fund  the  Prosi 
dent's  request  come  October  1.  I  do  not 
believe  there  will  be  any  real  ability  to 
use  aitjnificant  additional  fundiiu;  until 
then. 

So  It  seems  to  me  that  the  exact 
same  rationale  that  I  indicated  applied 
to  Head  Start  and  applied  to  the  other 
pro^rrams  that  we  were  talking'  about 
by  way  of  an  emerj^ency  applies  In 
weed  and  seed,  and  the  vote  which  1 
took  ia  consistent  with  the  discussion 
that  1  had  rr^'ardintr  the  other  pro- 
prams 


I  also  want  to  note  that  the  Lolt- 
Dole  amendment  would  have  deleted 
provisions  under  the  Treasury  sub- 
committees  jurisdiction  included  in 
the  bill  These  provisions  provided  ad- 
ditional fundiukj  to  meet  law  enforce- 
ment ri'()uirements.  and  I  support  those 
supplementals.  They  are  fully  offset  by 
rescissions  an<l  will  not.  add  to  current 
sp^Midintr 

Mr    KIKU.I.K  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PKKSIDINC;   OFFICER  (Ms.   .Ml- 
KUI.SKI)  The  .Senator  from  Michijran. 

Mr.  RltX'.LK  Madam  President,  be- 
fore we  finally  now  act  on  this  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill,  I  w.mt  to 
make  a  few  (ommerits  on  it 

Certainly.  a.s  we  all  know,  this  hiis 
been  a  time  of  soul  searching  for  our 
country  Problems  likf  racial  discrimi- 
nation, criiiii'.  poverty,  and  urban  de- 
iline  are  now  all  beintr  discu.sseii  in 
public  forums,  on  television  and  radio, 
and  ctMtainly  debated  here  in  the  Con- 
fer e.ss. 

Acknowledtjrnent  of  these  problems.  I 
think,  helps  us  ^cl  to  the  question  of 
how  do  we  take  and  set  America  on  a 
different  course  and  help  solve  these 
problems?  What  is  the  role  of  the  F'ed- 
eral  Government  and  how  do  we  t,'et  the 
Federal  Covernment  to  chank'e  the  di 
rection  from  the  disconnect  of  the 
1980's  to  help  fashion  the  national 
straiCK'ies  that  we  need  to  address 
these  issues  and  build  a  strong  nation 
and  a  strong  people,  strong  cities  for 
the  future'' 

This      supplemental      appropriations 
full  brought  forwar<l  by  Senator  Bykd 
and  I  commend  him  very  much  for  his 
leadership    includes    important    provi 
sions  put  in  by  Chairman   Kknnkdy  of 
the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com 
mittee.  I  think,  taken  as  a  whole,  this 
legislation  is  an  important  start  to  ad- 
drt!ssing  some  of  these  urgent  national 
problems 

This  legislation.  I  rhink.  also  shows 
us  that  the  cost  of  ignoring  critic, tl 
problems  is  far  higher  the  cost  is  far 
higher  than  is  the  cost  of  solving 
them.  So  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
the  problems  of  our  urban  areas  or.  for 
that  matter,  any  area  of  our  country, 
urban  or  rural  I  think  to  do  so  on  tlie 
scale  that  we  now  see  is  inhum.ine  .ind 
very  destructive  of  our  future 

It  is  fair  to  say.  I  think,  and  it  is  a 
sad  commentary,  that  it  hiia  taken  the 
civil  unrest,  the  rioting  in  Los  Angeles 
and  al.so  a  major  flood  in  Chicago  to 
bring  the  focus  around  to  cause  our 
Covernment  to  turn  its  attention  to 
massive  urban  problems  long  iH' 
glected  Many  of  us  here  have  been 
pointing  out  for  years  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  responsit>ility  to 
provide  the  leadership,  working  with 
States  and  local  units  of  government, 
the  private  sector  and  citizens,  public 
interest  groups,  to  prevent  these  kinds 
of  problems  from  becoming  full  blown 
crisis  sit  uations. 

When  we  respond  after  the  fac  t.  it  is 
usuall.v  after  lives  have  been  lost,  fam- 


ily busines.ses  have  been  ruined,  prop- 
erty damaged  in  many  cases  we  have 
been  set  back  a  great  distance  from 
where  we  otherwise  might,  have  been. 

I  strongly  support  the  amendment  in- 
cluded in  this  package  that  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Labor  and  Hum.m  Re- 
soui'ces  Committee  to  take  immediate 
action  to  help  our  cities.  That  amend- 
ment provides  $1.15  billion  in  emer- 
gency funding  for  job.  education,  and 
community  development-type  pro- 
grams. This  short-term  action  is  des- 
perately needed  to  give  hope  to  those 
in  our  Nation's  urban  area,s  by  provid- 
ing the  resour(  es  for  summer  jobs, 
summer  Head  Start,  and  Chapter  I  pro- 
grams, and  to  fund  the  Weed  and  Seed 
Program  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion to  address  crime  in  inner  cities 
and  establish  basic  human  services  in 
communities  that  truly  desperately 
need  them 

This  amendment  is  important  be- 
cause it  IS  not  just  cities  like  Los  An 
geles  and  Chu  ag(j  that  are  facing  urban 
problems,  and  urgent  problems.  Not 
just  big  cities,  whether  it.  is  Detroit  in 
my  home  State  of  Michigan,  or  New 
York  or  many  other  areas  could  be 
listed,  but  also  smallei-  urban  commu- 
nities across  the  Nation.  In  Michigan, 
my  hometown  of  Flint,  cities  like  Mus- 
kegon, Pont.iac,  Saginaw.  ,ind  others 
.ire  ex[)eriencing  many  of  the  .same 
problems,  allieit  on  a  reduced  size  and 
scale. 

But  these  areas  have  seen  their  local 
c(^onomies  badly  damaged,  as  good 
manufacturing  jobs  have  been  shipped 
overseas,  and  urgent  human  problems 
have  been  building  up  for  neglect  and 
Lack  of  resources  to  deal  with  them. 

People  want  to  help  themselves,  but 
there  have  to  be  things  in  place  that 
enable  them  to  do  that,  in  terms  of 
adequate  hi^alth  (^are.  decent  edu- 
cation, and  above  all  job  opportunities. 
W<!  cannot  have  a  situation  where 
there  are  not  enough  jobs  around  and 
expect  that  people  are  going  to  be  able 
to  provide  for  themselves  and  their 
families  So  we  need  to  do  something 
that  is  major  and  fundamental  to  in- 
crease dramatically  the  number  of  jobs 
HI  the  United  States. 

.Some  are  talking  about  a  I990's  ver- 
sion of  the  CCC  concept  that  we  saw 
back  in  the  1930s.  I  think  that  is  an 
idea  that  makes  good  sense.  Finding  a 
way  for  people  to  do  meaningful  work 
that  leaves  a  lasting  value  to  society, 
where  p<^ople  can  fit  into  work  teams 
where  they  can  have  the  opportunit.y 
to  earn,  be  part  of  a  systematic  work 
effort,  and  learn  from  that  experience 
the  skills  that  are  required  to  move  on 
later  into  kinds  of  work  efforts.  I  think 
is  something  that  is  a  very  wise  invest- 
ment in  our  people  and  even  more  so  in 
our  country's  economic  future. 

In  terms  of  the  bill  before  us.  there 
was  a  disturbing  indication  yesterda.y 
in  the  Washington  Post  that  the  Presi- 
dent   has    indicated    that    he    does   not 


support  this  initiative  that  we  are 
bringing  forward  here.  I  hope  that  is 
not  accurate  and  I  hope,  if  it  is  accu- 
rate, that  he  will  reconsider  and  decide 
to  put  the  force  of  his  leadership 
strength  in  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  behind  this  package.  Be- 
cause this  package,  as  good  as  it  is.  is 
really  only  a  modest  first  step,  some- 
thing to  start  addressing  this  enor- 
mous area  of  national  need,  but  we 
must  get  started.  The  education  and 
job  programs  in  this  bill  are  widely  rec- 
ognized to  be  good,  solid  programs,  and 
they  urgently  need  additional  funding 
if  they  are  going  to  provide  services 
this  summer. 

The  proposal,  as  I  said  earlier,  also 
includes  the  President's  Weed  and  Seed 
Program.  He  has  a.sked  for  that  one 
and  we  are  responding  to  it.  But  it  he 
does  not  end  up  taking  this  package 
then  of  the  things  in  here,  all  of  which 
are  vital,  none  will  be  able  to  happen 
at  this  time.  So  I  iisk  the  President  to 
sign  this  bill,  give  it  full  effect  and 
then  releiise  the  money  needed  to  im- 
plement these  initiatives.  We  should 
not  wait  and  allow  other  tragic  situa- 
tions to  arise  that  I  think  we  can  avoid 
by  taking  effective  action  now. 

It  is  instructive  to  look  at  what  hai>- 
pened  in  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion area.  When  we  tried  to  extend  that 
back  when  the  recession  was  raging  on 
at  such  a  severe  level,  we  passed  it  here 
but  the  President  refused  to  declare  an 
emergency,  so  the  help  was  denied  to 
unemployed  workers  and  their  families 
for  several  months.  We  passed  it  a  sec- 
ond time.  It  was  not  until  the  third 
time  we  passed  it  that  finally  he 
changed  his  mind.  We  should  not  let 
that  happen  here.  We  should  be  able  to 
have  a  situation  where  we  bring  for- 
ward a  well-targeted,  timely,  and  ur- 
gently needed  piece  of  legislation  that 
the  President  and  his  administration 
will  be  supportive  of. 

In  terms  of  what  has  been  offered, 
the  President  put  his  6-point  proposal 
on  the  table.  There  are  some  good 
things  in  that  proposal,  some  of  which 
are  incorporated  in  this  package.  But 
this  IS  an  important  start  and  we 
should  now  enact  this  and  move  on 
from  there. 

I  rise  in  my  capacity  as  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  chairman  and  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Task  Force  on  Com- 
munity and  Urban  Revitalization.  To- 
gether with  the  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  on  either  our  committee  or  on 
our  Special  Democratic  Task  Force  on 
Urban  Policy,  we  have  been  working 
and  we  have  advanced  and  put  forward 
many  of  the  proposals  that  are  now- 
contained  in  this  supplemental  appro- 
priation. 

In  adopting  this  legislation  I  think 
we  take  an  important  step  towards 
solving  these  problems.  But  we  are 
going  to  need  action  this  year  in  a 
number  of  other  key  areas  including 
extending    and    reforming    unemploy- 


ment insurance,  strengthening  our 
housing  and  economic  development 
pi'ograms,  and  improving  education 
funding.  This  should  include  increasing 
the  money  for  Head  Start,  helping  fi- 
nance some  school  reform  efforts  and 
broadening  the  availability  of  student 
loan  programs  so  people  out  there  can 
go  out  and  try  to  get  the  advanced 
training  and  preparation  that  can 
route  them  out  into  the  world  of  work 
where  they  can  find  work  at  a  level 
commensurate  with  their  skills  and 
where  they  can  earn  a  decent  standard 
of  living. 

Finally  we  need  desperately  in  this 
country  a  comprehensive  economic 
strategy  for  America.  Our  Government 
today  has  an  economic  plan  for  ever.y 
country  in  the  world  except  our  own. 
There  is  a  plan  for  China,  and  a  plan 
for  Mexico,  and  a  plan  for  Kuwait,  a 
plan  for  the  old  Soviet  Union,  money 
flowing  all  over  the  world  and  so  forth. 
But  there  is  no  real  focus  on  what  it 
takes  to  put  16  million  unemployment 
and  underemployed  Americans  to  work 
in  ways  that  let  them  earn  a  decent 
living  and  also  build  the  economic  fu- 
ture of  our  country. 

In  that  broad,  comprehensive  eco- 
nomic strategy  we  have  to  concentrate 
on  our  human  resources,  invest  there; 
in  our  infrastructure,  invest  there:  in 
speeding  up  the  rate  and  breadth  of  our 
technological  activity  and  advance- 
ment: and,  finally,  much  greater  in- 
vestment in  state-of-the-art  plant  and 
equipment  that  can  help  enhance  our 
productivity  Improyement. 

With  that  kind  of  a  long-term  strat- 
egy we  can  rebuild  our  economy  so 
there  are  enough  good  jobs  to  go 
around  with  decent  wages  where  people 
have  a  chance  to  build  good  futures  for 
themselves  and  for  our  Nation.  But  for 
today,  this  urgent  supplemental  is  ex- 
actly that. 

I  want  to  again  commend  Chairman 
Byrd  for  his  leadership  on  this  issue, 
and  Chairman  Kennj-'dy  for  his  impor- 
tant contribution  to  it.  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions our  urban  task  force  has  made 
have  been  incorporated  here.  Let  us  get 
it  enacted.  Let  us  sign  the  bill.  Let  us 
do  something  to  help  America. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  it 
is  my  hope  we  will  be  able  to  move  to- 
ward passage  of  this  legislation  within 
the  next  45  minutes,  no  longer  than  an 
hour.  There  needs  to  be  some  discus- 
sion which  will  soon  take  place  about 


the  Summer  Youth  Program  formula. 
We  have  been  basically  able  to  agree  on 
where  we  want  to  end  up.  We  will  need 
some  additional  information,  and  we 
will  then  make  a  recommendation  to 
the  Senate  about  how  best  to  proceed. 
I  hope,  acting  m  good  faith,  that  we 
can  reach  final  conclusion  on  the  Sey- 
mour and  Dole  amendment  and  then 
move  toward  final  passage  very  soon. 

So  I  will  just  make  some  brief  final 
comments.  Madam  President,  at  this 
time. 

I  thank  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  for  the  bipartisan  progress 
that  we  have  made  on  this  legislation. 
We  are  well  within  the  striking  dis- 
tance of  successful  enactment  of  this 
jjackage  of  emergenc.v  assistance  for 
the  cities  in  time  to  make  a  significant 
difference  in  programs  for  the  summer. 
I  want  to  emphasize  how  important  it 
is  we  complete  action  on  this  measure 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  four  key  programs  in  this  meas- 
ure, involving  summer  jobs  for  youth, 
summer  Head  Start,  aid  to  public 
schools  for  their  summer  sessions,  and 
weed  and  seed  program,  are  all  seven 
programs  they  are  extremely  time-sen- 
sitive, and  time  is  running  out. 

I  had  hoped  it  would  be  possible  to 
complete  final  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion this  week  and  to  have  it  on  the 
President's  desk  tomorrow.  That  is  no 
longer  a  realistic  target  because  there 
are  a  number  of  issues  in  the  Senate 
bill  that  must  be  resolyed  in  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  June, 
it  is  likely  that  too  many  deadlines 
will  have  passed  in  the  States  and 
cities  for  this  assistance  to  be  useful 
this  summer.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments need  to  make  their  preparations 
now.  They  cannot  put  together  summer 
plans  on  speculation.  They  need  to 
know  whether  help  from  Congress  is  on 
the  way. 

So  it  is  important  that  the  handful  of 
remaining  issues  be  resolved  in  time 
for  President  Bush  to  sign  this  legisla- 
tion early  in  the  week  of  June  1  after 
the  Memorial  Day  recess  next  week. 

I  am  gratified  by  the  bipartisanship 
which  has  been  displayed  so  far  and 
which  has  brought  us  to  this  point 
today.  I  hope  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
will  continue.  Obviously,  not  everyone 
shares  this  sense  of  urgency,  but 
enough  of  us  do  that  I  believe  we  have 
a  solid  majority  for  immediate,  signifi- 
cant, and  timely  action. 

The  substance  of  this  legislation  is 
important  but  so  is  the  larger  message 
of  hope  it  sends.  In  effect,  we  are  say- 
ing to  the  Nation  we  understand  the 
vast  dimensions  of  the  urban  challenge 
we  face.  We  have  a  plan  for  action  We 
are  capable  of  acting  in  time  to  make 
a  difference,  and  we  are  taking  the  first 
step  now.  The  night  of  neglect  is  end- 
ing and  the  dawn  of  hope  is  beginning. 

Madam  President.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press appreciation  to  a  number  of  the 
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memtxTs  of  my  sta.ff  who  have  been  ex- 
Lrtnnoly  helpful  and  valuable  in  (level- 
opinj;  the  let^islalion.  These  include 
Michael  Iskowifz.  P'llen  Guiney,  Sarah 
Fox.  Nil  k  Littlefield  and  Marsha 
Simon,  I  would  also  like  to  Ihank  the 
staff  of  the  Senator  from  Utah,  includ- 
intf  Laurie  Chiveis.  Kris  Iverson  and 
Anne  I, a  Hi' lie  They  all  worked  very 
closcdv  with  us  in  fashionint,'  the  pro 
K'ram  In  addition,  1  want  to  recotrnize 
the  invaluable  help  of  Senator  HvitD'.s 
staff  including  .lim  Hntflish  and  Carol 
Mitchell  as  well  as  many  other  staff  of 
the  Appiopriations  Committee. 

Madam  President.  I  suk'k'est  the  ,iti 
sence  of  a  qunium. 

The  I'RKSIDINt;  OKKICI'.H  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  le^rislatlve  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll 

Mr  l)()I,K  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  (|U(irum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PKKSIDINC.  ()FKIC!':H  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

AMKNIIMKNT  NO    l&W 

(Furpo-se:  To  improve  taofetlnic  of  summer 
youth  Job  supplemental  funds,  and  for 
other  purpo.sp.s) 

Mr.  DOLK.  Madam  President.  1  am 
pleased  to  offer  this  amendment  on  be- 
half of  the  (ii.stin^'ui.shed  .Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Skymoiui]  and  myself. 

The       PRKSIDINC      OKKICKR.      The 

clei'k  will  report . 

The  le^jisl.il  ive  clerk  ri'ad  .is  follows: 

The  Senat.ui    fi'Dni  Kaiisatt  [Mr.   Ooi.K|.  for 

himself    and     Mr      Skymouk.     proposes    an 

amendiiii'iit,  Muriilx'ieil  185fi. 

Mr.  DOLK.  .Mr.  President,  1  .isk  unan- 
imous consent  that  rc.idmt,'  of  the 
amendment  be  dispi^iised  with 

The  PUKSIDINC.  OKKICKR  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  amendment  is  a.s  follows. 

On  i«iKe  1.  linn  20,  Insert  after  "ConK^ress" 
the  follow! nn  '  I'mvuivd  furlhcr.  Th.it,  for 
the  purposi's  of  this  Act.  of  the  funds  appro 
priat.'il  herein,  the  first  1200,000,000  will  l)e 
made  available  as  follows  50  percent  will  be 
maite  available  by  the  Secretary  to  the  serv 
lie  delivery  areas  contaiiilnK  the  75  cities 
with  the  largest,  population  as  determined  by 
the  HWO  ren.siis  li.On,  In  accordance  with  the 
formul.i  criteria  cdritalned  In  section 
201(bi(li  of  t.he  .lobTialniriK  Partnership  Act, 
and  50  percent  will  he  alhjlted  amonK  the 
states  in  accordance  with  the  formula  <-on 
talned  in  section  201(b)(1)  ami  20l(bi(2i(A)  to 
bo  distributed  within  the  state  with  a  prior 
Ity  for  areas  with  emergency  summer  youth 
employment  needs;  and 

On  pat,'e  4,  line  21  insert  before  "funds"  the 
word  •remaining"  " 

Mr.  noid-:    Madam  President,  let  me 
just  briefly  explain  the  amendment.   1 
think  it  is  troin^  to  be  accepted  on  the 
other    side.    I    talked    to    thr    distin- 
Kuiahed    Senator    from    Masaajhusetts. 
and  w(>  have  been  in  contact  with  the 
Senator  from   Utah  [Mr    Hatch)    T  un 
derstand  there  may  be  some  moililic.i 
lions  m  the  confcrenie  in  order  'n  .il 
dress  certain  concerns  that  have  been 
raised 

The  amendment  provides  that  .SO  per- 
cent of  the  first  $2(K)  million  of  appro- 


priated funds  or  up  to  $100  million 
will  tio  to  the  7.^  largest  cities  The 
other  50  percent  of  such  funds  are  dis- 
cretionary and  are  allocated  directly  to 
the  States  to  be  distributed  with  a  pri- 
ority basetl  on  summer  youth  employ- 
ment need  as  determined  b.y  the  States 
Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  remainint; 
$17,S  million  available  for  emertremy 
desiirnation  under  the  le^jislation  would 
be  allocateii  pursuant  to  the  formula 
presently  set  forth  in  the  lejrislation. 
Ijct  mo  make  clear.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  formulas  proposed  are  not  perfect. 
We  recojfnize  that  factors  such  iis  city 
size  are  not  the  only  or  best  indicators 
of  need.  Size  ma.y  leave  out  some 
smaller  areas  that  are  relatively 
larjre  but  not  t  he  lari.,'est  such  as  }lart  - 
ford  and  New  Haven  ami  have  hit,'h 
rates  of  unemployment  and  poverty 
and  wfuild  benefit  t,'reatly  from  the  use 
of  summer  jobs  funds. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  formula  used 
to  allocate  the  remainInK'  $-175  milli(Mi 
largely  emphasizes  poverty  and  as  a  re- 
sult discriminates  atrainst  some  areas 
of  hinh  unemployment  that  are  less 
poor.  These  issues  will  need  ti^  be  revis- 
ited in  conference  to  ensure  fairness  for 
all  parts  of  the  country 

Not witti.slandini,'  these  i.ssues  which 
will  be  looked  at  and  dealt  with.  The 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  ini- 
tially tartjet  lark'e  cities  and  urban 
areas  which  wc  believe  to  be  amonjr  the 
regions  most  in  need  of  short-term 
emcrtj^ency  assistance. 

The  problem  with  the  current  lan- 
t,'uaKe  in  the  le^jislat  ion  is  that  while  it 
recotrnizes  that  emertrency  funds  are 
needed  to  provide  jobs  for  unemployed 
youths,  it  makes  no  attempt  to  ration- 
ally distribute  the  funds  bivsed  on 
where  the  emerjjencv  exists. 

The  administration  h;is  specifically 
raised  this  problem  and  is  opposed  to 
the  lani,'uat,'e  m  the  bill. 

This  amendment  meets  the  concern.s 
of  the  administration  and  has  its  sup- 
port to  ensure  that  funds  that  are 
spent    are  spent  wisely 

I  think  wc  are  fully  in  ai,'reenient  in 
what  we  need  to  do.  We  could  move  on 
to  this  bill,  pass  it,  ko  to  conference, 
and  work  out  any  formula  chantres  that 
are  needed  to  he  addres.sed. 

Mr.  SKYMOUR  .Mr  President,  1  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  irood  friend, 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 
Senator  Dolk.  to  make  a  small  but  im- 
portant chant^e  in  the  summer  jobs  pro- 
visions in  the  urgent  supplemental. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  stated 
that  this  legislation  has  become  a 
Christmas  tree,  addint;  %l.'V>  billion  to 
an  annual  deficit  of  over  $100  billion  for 
this  fiscal  year.  It  is  certain  to  fail  and 
crumble  under  its  own  weiirht  1  was  a 
'  osponsor  of  the  amendment  by  the 
.^•■11. It  or  from  Mississipin  and  the  dis- 
tinK'uishcd  Repuliiican  leader  to  elimi- 
nate the  $1.4.')  billion  unless  the  Senate 
made  cuts  elsewhere  in  that  amount. 
That  amendment  failed  and  so  the  ma- 
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jority  of  the  Senate  has  committed  to 
spend  those  dollars. 

I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  conference 
committee  reasoned  minds  will  prevail 
and  we  will  either  find  appropriate 
spendintT  reductions  of  $1.4.5  billion  or 
we  will  reduce  the  cost  of  this  bill  by 
that  amount 

However,  before  this  bill  poes  to  con- 
ference. I  believe  the  provisions  pcr- 
tainintr  to  the  summer  jobs  pro^rrams 
can  be  improved,  and  that  is  the  basis 
of  my  amendment  today. 

Basically,  this  amendment  will  tar- 
tlet up  to  $100  million  to  the  service  de- 
livery areas  from  the  75  lar>,'est  cities 
in  the  United  States.  A  second  $100  mil- 
lion will  \;a  directly  to  the  States  to 
.'supplement  youth  jotis  .And  the  re- 
in.lining'  $47,')  million  will  be  distributed 
to  the  service  delivery  areiu;  for  sum- 
iTier  youth  jobs  in  accordance  with  the 
formula  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  and  the  Senator  from  .Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  President,  the  rationale  behind 
this  amendment  is  simple:  Our  urban 
areas  are  experiencing'  t  tic  t^reatest 
demonstrated  need  The  uru'ency  of  our 
actions  here  today  is  dictated  by  the 
devastation  broui,'ht  to  our  Nation's 
second  lart,'est  urban  area  the  city 
and  county  of  Los  Ani^eles.  And  our 
next  and  most  important  step  after  we 
complete  action  on  this  bill  is  a  com- 
prehensive plan  to  stren^'then  all  urban 
.ireas  in  this  Nation. 

Kven  the  proponents  of  the  measure 
that  I  am  attempting  to  amend  call 
this  a  rescue  effort  to  those  who  live  in 
t  he  inner  cit  ies. 

Thou^'h  1  have  concerns  ret,'ardinK 
the  timint;  of  the  provisions  that  ko  be- 
.yond  KKMA  or  SHA  I'mert^ency  assist- 
ance, this  amendment  at  least  will 
make  pood  on  the  >,'ood  intentions  of 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
HA'rcii)  and  the  .Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  KhNNKDY]  by  tartjetink'  75 
urban  areas  for  the  scarce  Kederal 
funding  assistance  provided  in  this  bill 
Mr  President,  in  the  distribution  of 
scarce  Federal  dollars  it  is  often  the 
case  that  fundinj^  formulas  are  not  an 
exact  science.  Indeed,  the  formula  pro- 
postui  in  this  amendment  is  not  perfect. 
l''ormulas  that  emphasize  city  size  are 
not  always  the  best  or  exclusive  indica- 
tors of  need  Thoui,'h  we  see  the  need 
for  a  renewed  effort  with  respect  to 
urban  pro^'rams.  problems  such  as  hii^h 
poverty  and  hitrh  unemployment  are 
not  exclusively  urban  problems 

Therefore,  it  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  conference  committee 
will  take  a  look  at  the  formula  pro- 
vided in  the  underlyintr  bill  and  deter- 
mine what  will  be  most  effective  and 
fair  for  every  refjion  urban  and  rural 
across  this  Nation 

I  am  a  businessman  and  thus.  I  look 
to  the  bottom  line,  and  the  bottom  line 
is  this:  F'irst.  we  must  address  the 
urban  problems  made  clear  to  us  by  the 
Los  Antrcles  I'iots   I  believe  this  amend- 
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ment  accomplishes  this  tfoal.  Second, 
we  must  be  sure  that  any  F'ederal  dol- 
lars, allocated  throu^'h  any  formula, 
are  spent  fairly  and  wisely.  And  I  look 
forward  to  workintr  with  the  conference 
(  ommittee  to  ensure  my  amendment, 
and  more  importantly,  this  IcK'islation. 
meet  that  tjoal  as  well. 

.Mr.  President.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distini,'uished  Republican  leader  for  his 
leadership  on  this  amendment,  as  well 
as  the  distinguished  lankinp  member 
of  the  Labor  Committee.  .Senator 
Hatch,  and  the  chairman.  Senator 
Kknnkdy.  And  of  course,  I  wish  to 
thank  attain  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Senator  Byrd 
for  his  leadership  on  this  important 
emerMrenc.y  appropriations  bill. 

I  urt,'e  my  colleat^ues  to  support  this 
important  amendment. 

Mr.  KKNNKDY.  Madam  President, 
first  of  all,  I  want  to  express  apprecia- 
tion to  the  minority  leader  and  to  Sen- 
ator Skymouk. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  provide  initial 
tartcetint,'  of  resources  on  major  cities 
of  this  country  and  then,  on  the  second 
$100  million,  provide  greater  flexibility 
so  the  States  would  have  [greater  lee- 
way in  allocatint,'  resources  to  areas  of 
very  special  need.  That  objective  is  a 
(  ommendable  one.  The  remainder  of 
the  summer  youth  funds  would  be  dis- 
tributed under  the  revised  formula. 
Reachintr  a  compromise  in  this  matter 
IS  a  very  laudable  objective  and  one 
that  I  certainly  support. 

I  think,  as  hiis  been  broui^ht  out  in 
the  consideration  of  this  amendment. 
the  SeymourDole  amendment  follows 
strictly  the  size  of  the  cities,  although 
many  cities  that  fall  outside  that  for- 
mula have  pockets  of  poverty  and  have 
very  important  needs.  When  we  con- 
sider some  of  the  smaller  cities,  we 
find  out  that,  their  hit^h  incidence  of 
poverty  and  youth  unemployment  are 
certainly  a  significant  problem. 

We  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  work  a 
final  formula  with  Senator  Dolk  and 
Senator  Skymouk.  I  believe  we  made 
some  very,  very  substantial  prot^ress 
and.  operating'  on  good  faith,  it  is  my 
firm  belief  that  it  can  be  resolved  in 
the  conference 

So.  at  an  appropriate  time  when  oth- 
ers have  had  a  <;hance  to  speak  on  this 
issue.  I  will  urge  that  the  Senate  ac- 
cept the  Seymour-Dole  amendment 
with  that  understanding 

.As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  my  own  State, 
it  does  not  really  make  such  difference 
which  formula  we  are  going  to  have. 
There  is  not  really  much  of  a  swing  for 
Massachusetts,  nor  is  there  really  a 
very  significant  swing  in  the  alloca- 
tions for  most  of  the  States.  But  there 
is  for  some  States,  and  there  are  strong 
feelings  among  some  of  the  Members. 
We  have  made  a  good-faith  effort  to 
target  the  summer  youth  funds  to  the 
areas  of  the  greatest  need.  I  am  satis- 
lied  that  that  is  also  what  the  minority 


leader  and  Senator  Skymouk  are  at- 
tempting to  do.  That  is  certainly  what 
I  hope  will  be  the  result  of  the  con- 
ference. Having  discussed  with  Senator 
Dolk  our  purposes  and  the  objectives,  I 
hope  that  we  can  move  ahead  and  ac- 
cept that  amendment  and  then  move 
on  to  final  passage. 

Mr.  DODD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Madam  President,  first  of 
all.  let  me  extend  my  compliments  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  and  to 
Senator  Skymouk.  fi-om  California,  for 
their  work  on  this  issue.  It  is  not  easy 
to  put  together  a  compromise  that  will 
satisfy  everyone's  concerns  and  those 
of  all  the  different  States.  Each  State 
is  different,  and  it  is  hard  to  accommo- 
date the  interests  of  all  States  and  all 
cities  in  a  single  formula. 

My  State  of  Connecticut  is  somewhat 
small  geographically,  but  we  have 
three  cities  that  are  among  the  top  10 
poorest  cities  in  America.  All  three - 
Hartford.  New  Haven,  and  Bridgeport-- 
have  unemployment  in  excess  of  20  per- 
cent. The  distinguished  minorit.v  lead- 
er was  gracious  enough  to  mention 
Hartford  and  New  Haven  in  his  re- 
marks. 

I  appreciate  also  the  willingness  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  minority  leader  to  try 
to  accommodate  Connecticut's  con- 
cerns when  the  conference  on  this  bill 
is  entered  into.  Connecticut's  cities 
have  struggled  and  are  feeling  tremen- 
dous burdens  of  economic  dislocation. 
They  were  great  manufacturing  centers 
in  the  Northeast  and  provided  a  great 
deal  to  this  country  over  the  years. 
But.  like  many  cities  in  this  country, 
over  the  last  20  or  25  years,  their  eco- 
nomic condition  has  deteriorated  con- 
siderably. So  today,  even  in  a  State  as 
geographicallj  small  as  Connecticut, 
there  are  tremendous  pockets  of  pov- 
erty and  unemployment,  and  youth  un- 
employment particularly. 

So.  I  ask  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts if  efforts  can  be  made  in  con- 
ference to  better  address  the  needs  of 
smaller  cities.  Earlier  today  I  talked  to 
the  distinguished  Congresswoman  from 
Hartford.  Mrs.  Kknnklly:  the  distin- 
guished Congresswoman  from  New 
Haven.  Ro.sa  DkLauro:  and  the  Con- 
gressman from  Bridgeport.  CUKIS 
Shays.  And  we  all  agreed  that  popu- 
lation should  not  be  the  sole  criterium 
for  allocating  summer  jobs  for  youth 
among  cities. 

Connecticut's  cities  are  large,  but 
they  are  not  among  the  top  75.  So  even 
those  among  the  10  most  impoverished 
cities  in  the  country  would  not  nec- 
essaril.v  benefit  from  the  cuiTent  for- 
mula in  as  equitable  a  fashion  as  they 
might.  We  are  just  int,erested  in  know- 
ing if  the  concerns  of  cities  this  size 
could  be  accommodated  as  the  for- 
mulas arc  considered  during  con- 
ference. 


Mr.  KENNEDY  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's bringing  these  problems  to  our 
attention.  The  problems  the  Senator 
described  are  virtually  identical  to  the 
kinds  of  problems  that  exist  in  the 
larger  cities.  As  I  understand  it.  the 
minority  leader  and  Senator  Sevmov!R 
arc  attempting  to  target  where  there  is 
the  greatest  need,  and  we  want  to  work 
together  to  achieve  that  end 

We  are  talking  about  scarce  re- 
sources here.  With  the  appropriation  of 
the  additional  $675  million,  we  really 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  some  dif- 
ference in  areas  of  highest  need.  How- 
ever the  exclusion  of  Bridgeport  and 
New  Haven  is  contrary  to  the  thrust  of 
the  Seymour-Dole  amendment.  So  cer- 
tainly this  is  going  to  be  something 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  need  to  work  on  in  conference  ne- 
gotiations. 

As  I  pointed  out,  we  are  enormously 
in  the  debt  of  Senator  Byrd  and  Sen- 
ator Hatfield  and  others  for  bringing 
us  to  where  we  are.  I  would  hope  that 
in  a  good-faith  effort  we  will  be  able  to 
work  that  out.  Frankly,  I  think  we 
would  have  a  difficult  time  trying  to 
arrive  at  a  formula  tonight.  I  am  satis- 
fied with  the  good  faith  of  those  in- 
volved. I  hope  we  can  do  it  In  a  way 
that  will  please  most  and  minimize  the 
grief  for  others. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts.  I  appreciated  the  ref- 
erence to  New  Haven  and  Hartford  in 
the  Senator's  remarks,  and  his  recogni- 
tion that  the  largest  are  not  always  the 
neediest.  I  hope  in  the  conference  some 
effort  will  be  made  to  accommodate 
more  citizens  than  just  the  75  largest. 
We  could  also  look  at  some  of  the  poor- 
est cities  in  the  country  for  example. 
Of  the  10  poorest  in  the  country,  we 
have  3— Bridgeport.  Hartford,  an  New 
Haven  -in  Connecticut.  I  ask  the  mi- 
nority leader  if  that  might  be  possible? 

Dr.  DOLE.  Certainly.  As  one  of  the 
authors,  along  with  Senator  Skymouk, 
we  understand  that  modifications  need 
to  be  made  to  take  care  of  the  concerns 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, and  I  think  also  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  others.  So  the  an- 
swer is  that  we  certainly  understand 
that  modifications  have  to  be  made. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  I  neglected  to 
mention  the  Senator  from  Utah  in 
talking  about  the  fine  job  done  here.  It 
takes  a  lot  of  people  to  put  a  bill  to- 
gether. They  have  my  commendations, 
and  I  am  satisfied.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  with  the  good 
faith  commitments  that  the  needs  of 
these  other  cities  will  be  considered  I 
am  grateful  for  that. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President.  I 
would  like  to  supplement  the  colloquy 
which  has  already  been  made  part  of 
the  Record  and  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues for  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  on  this  important  legislation. 
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As  I  coninipnted  in  a  J>ri(>f  floor  state- 
rnonl  yi'stfrdiiv.  it  has  been  the  conclu- 
sion of  riiany  mayors  that  I  have  met 
with,  that  thf  issue  ol  summer  jobs  is 
at  the  top  of  the  list  in  terms  of  prior- 
ities for  the  summer  which  we  are  ap- 
proaching In  articulating  the  need  for 
summer  jobs,  and  the  other  items  in 
the  ptmding  legislation  su<'h  as  Head 
Start  and  education  funds,  that  is  not 
to  say  that  we  can  avoid  moving  fjuick- 
ly  on  some  <if  the  long-tfrm  needs  of 
the  cities,  enterprise  zones,  and  the 
needs  of  rural  areaa  as  well  Hut  the 
issue  of  sumiiKT  jobs  is  a  very  impor- 
tant one  on  top  of  the  list 

I  am  concerned  about  the  formulas 
which  are  being  advanced  in  this  legis- 
lation now  before  us,  because  we  have 
had  formulas  worlie<l  out.  in  the  past, 
and  they  have  been  considered  and  con- 
cluded to  be  eiiuitable  formuliis. 

There  is  a  grave  difficulty  in  know- 
ing just  what  will  be  the  impact  of  the 
formulas  which  have  been  worked  out 
by  the  distinguished  .Senal<3r  from  Mas 
sachusetta  and  the  distinguished  Sen 
ator    from    Utah,    the    chairman    and 
ranking    member    of    the    authorizing 
committees.    As    the    matter    was    re- 
ported  to  me   liUHt  night   in  an   urgent 
telephone  call    by    my   colleague.   Con 
grcssman    KiXW-iKTrA   of   I'enns.vlvania, 
Pennsylvania  might  have  stood  to  lose 
considerable    funding    under    these    re- 
vised formuliUi. 

As  we  have  taken  a  closer  look,  and 
read  some  figures  I  have  seen  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor,  it 
appears  that  there  is  doubt  as  to  just 
what  the  impact  will  be.  We  have  not 
had  enough  time  to  reall.v  analyze  the 
figures,  and  they  are  vague. 

Now  we  have  had  the  addition  of  the 
amendment  offered  b.y  the  distin 
guished  Senator  from  Kan.siis  (Mi-. 
Doi.Kl.  the  llepublican  leader,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Skymouk],  And  while  they  are 
targeting  the  7,5  biggest  cities,  which 
would  include  two  from  my  State, 
there  are  many  otht;r  cities  which  are 
omitted.  The  problem  of  summer  youth 
employment  is  an  issue  not  only  for 
the  75  biggest  cities,  it  is  an  issue  for 
many  other  cities  I  am  conci-rned 
about  where  we  are  hi>ading  with  the 
first  $100  million  and  the  second  $100 
million.  And  then  when  we  talk  about 
$47.')  million  which  will  be  distributed 
under  the  new  formula,  there  is  just  so 
much  uncertaint.v 

I  had  reserved  some  time  to  offer  an 
amendment  on  the  formulas,  but,  <\vn- 
didly,  it  is  impossible  to  articulate  an 
amendment  because  there  is  so  mu(  h 
uncertainty  as  to  where  we  are  at  the 
present  time.  In  an  t?arlier  colloquy 
which  has  been  worked  out  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
.setts  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah,  there  are  iussurances  that 
there  will  be  an  effort  in  conference  to 
work  out  the  formula  issue.  The  Re- 
publican   leadei'    has    articulated    the 


same  as  t  he  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  a  few  moments  ago.  All 
that  can  be  said  is  that  this  Senator  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  current  state  of 
the  RKfOHi),  t)Ut  understands  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  materially  improve  it 
on  what  we  have  here.  It  is  a  good  faith 
proposition  as  we  work  through  to  con- 
ference. I  did  want  to  express  that  in 
addition  t(i  the  earlier  (  olloquy. 

I  yield  the  floor 

Mr  HYRI)  Madam  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICKR   The  Sen 
ator  from  West  Virginia  has  f)  minutes. 
30  seconds 

Mr.  BVRI)  I  Yield  that  time  to  Mr. 
nuMl'KKs  for  his  (ontrol,  or  yielding,  if 
he  wishes 

Mr.  HUMPKRS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
very  much 

Mr.  President,  I  spoke  this  mornuig 
on  the  floor  strongly  approving  this 
jobs  proposal  in  this  bill,  compliment- 
ing Senators  Match  and  Kknnkdy  for 
I'oming  up  with  it  I  chided  the  Senator 
from  ralifornia,  who  said  he  strongly 
favored  the  $800  million  in  aid  for  Los 
Angeles  an<l  Chicago,  t)ut  was  very 
much  opposed  to  the  Hatch -Kennedy 
proposal  which  helped  all  the  rest  of 
America. 

It  is  a  rather  disingenuous  argument 
1  am  not  being  critical.  I  am  just  Siiy- 
ing  that  under  that  argument,  what 
you  are  saying  to  me  is.  you  go  back 
down  to  the  poorest  part  of  America  in 
Arkan.sas.  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Ten- 
nessee, Mi.ssouii,  Kentucky,  and  Illi- 
nois, back  down  there  where  11  million 
p«'()ple  live,  that  is  3  to  l  million  more 
people  than  there  are  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  2.S7  counties  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mi.ssissippi  River,  where  the  poverty 
rate  is  -10  percent  that  is  coirect.  10 
percent  of  those  11  million  px^ople  live 
below  the  poverty  rate  and  m.y  guess 
IS  that  the  unemployment  rate  aver- 
ages well  over  10  percent  in  those  257 
i-ounties.  So  you  are  saying  to  me 
under  that  logic,  go  down  th<'rc  and 
tell  those  people,  if  they  want  Congress 
t(j  pay  any  attention  to  them,  they  are 
going  to  have  to  start  burning  some 
buildings  and  looting  some  shops. 

Not  only  did  I  think  this  jobs  pro- 
posal was  a  great  idea  to  keep  16-  to  19- 
year-old  poor  children  working  this 
summer  and  off  the  streets,  it  was 
based  on  a  formula  that  I  thought  was 
extremely  equitable,  and  for  the  first 
time  recognized  precnsely  what  I  am 
talking  about,  and  this  is  that  povert.y 
is  not  an  exclusive  quality  f)f  the  inner 
city 

Hett.y  Rumpers  and  Rosalynn  Carter 
toured  that  area  last  week  promoting 
childhood  immunizatujns.  I  will  not 
tell  ,you  the  rest  of  the  story  of  their 
reactions  and  what  the.v  saw  and  how 
appalled  they  were  about  some  of  the 
conditions  and  incidentally  how  exhila- 
rated the.v  were  aljout  some  of  the  real- 
ly (jlass.v  people  working  in  the  public 
health  clinics  in  that  area. 


We  have  worked  so  hard.  We  have 
two  new  steel  mills  in  northeast  Ar- 
kansas. .Mississippi  County  The  aver- 
age wage  for  BIX)  workers  in  those  mills 
i,s  $47,000  a  year  .-Xt  t  he  end  of  this  year 
.Mississippi  County  will  be  the  secon<i- 
biggest  steel  producing  area  in  Amer- 
ica and  they  because  of  some  of  my  ef- 
forts are  building.  We  are  providing  for 
a  new  port  in  Helena.  AR.  and  they 
voted  a  1  cent  sales  tax  on  themselves 
to  pay  their  share.  So  they  are  doing 
valiant  things  to  try  to  help  them- 
selves and  make  it  a  better  place  for 
their  i:hildren  to  live.  And  now  here  at 
the  last  minute  we  come  in  with  an 
amendment  that  makes  everything  we 
have  done  over  the  past  30  hours  al- 
most a  nullity,  almost  a  nullity. 

Nobod.v  can  tell  you  precisely  what 
thi>  new  formula  under  this  amendment 
does.  I  can  tell  you  it  is  not  a.s  good  <is 
the  original  one. 

Madam  President,  I  am  not  going  to 
take  a  lot  of  time  and  bore  my  col- 
leagues. Everybody  wants  to  get  out  of 
here.  The  distinguished  ranking  mem- 
ber on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
is  seated  on  the  floor.  He  heard  my 
rather  volatile  comments  about  this 
earlier  in  the  cloakroom.  But  I  told  the 
ihairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, who  is  always,  always  the  con- 
summate gentleman,  trying  to  help 
people,  and  1  told  him.  and  I  told  the 
people  in  the  cloakroom  who  were  tr.v- 
ing  to  work  this  new  formula  out.  I  am 
not  going  to  keep  Senators  hanging 
around  here  filibustering  this  amend- 
ment or  trying  to  defeat  it.  You  can 
voice  vote  it. 

Hut  1  came  over  here  to  serve  notice 
on  everybod.y  in  the  Senate  that  I  am 
going  to  be  a  conferee  and  we  have  to 
deal  with  the  House.  You  know,  we  al- 
wa.ys  forget  the.v  happen  to  be  an  ecjual 
body.  Hut  1  am  going  to  do  my  very 
best  to  get  the  breakout  on  these  fig- 
ures and  send  them  to  all  Senators. 
And  I  am  going  to  do  my  very  best  to 
change  that  conference  report  back  as 
clo.se  to  where  we  had  it  as  I  can  pos- 
sibly get  it. 

It  is  time  this  body  wakes  up  to  the 
fact  that  poverty  is  not  the  exclusive 
province  of  the  inner  cities.  I  am  happ.v 
to  vote  for  this  bill  to  help  Los  Angeles 
and  Chicago.  And  everybody  el.se  in 
this  body  ought  to  be  happy  to  do 
something  for  the  kinds  of  poverty  I 
just  described  for  you  where  people  are 
trying  so  hard  to  help  themselves,  and 
they  are  not  burning  buildings,  and 
they  are  not  looting. 

.Ma<iam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICKR.  All  time 
on  the  Dole  amendment  hiis  expired.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senatoi'  from  Kansas. 

The  amendtnent  iNo  1856)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr  KKNNFDY  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  la.y  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRF:SID1NG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ma.ssachusetts. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  as 
1  understand  we  should  be  prepared  to 
move  toward  final  passage.  I  imagine 
we  will  have  a  short  quorum  call  to 
alert  the  leader  to  that  and  Senator 
Bykd  to  that  fact. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Madam  President,  if 
the  .Senator  will  yield.  I  have  a  couple 
of  comiTients  I  would  like  to  make  on 
the  subject  of  the  bill  before  we  go  to 
final  passage  that  will  take  a  few  mo- 
ments. Will  the  Senator  withhold  ask- 
ing for  a  quorum? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Fine.  Just  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  membership,  we  do  ex- 
pect to  have  a  rollcall  vote  on  final 
passage  and  that  ought  to  be  in  the 
next  few  minutes.  That  is  established 
by  the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Madam  President.  I 
rise  to  comment  ver.v  briefly  before  we 
vote  on  the  final  passage  of  this  hill. 
On  the  appropriations  bill,  when  the 
bill  wa.s  reported  out,  I  happened  to  be 
the  onl.v  member  of  the  committee  vot- 
ing no  on  the  question  of  reporting  the 
bill  to  the  Senate. 

I  was  disturbed  at  that  time,  and  I  re- 
main disturbed  and  concerned  about 
the  procedure  under  which  we  are  de- 
veloping a  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  calling  it  a  dire  emergency  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  to  deal 
with  disiusters  that  occurred  in  two 
major  cities  of  the  country.  In  the  bill 
there  is  added  almost  $1.5  billion  of 
funding  for  programs  that  are  not  re- 
lated to  disaster  assistance.  They  are 
not  administered  by  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  which  ha.s 
the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  disas- 
ters. The  funds  are  not  used  b.v  the 
.Small  Business  Administration  which 
is  the  other  agency  that  is  provided 
funding  in  this  emergency  supple- 
mental bill  to  be  u.sed  to  deal  with  dis- 
aster a.ssistance  programs  and  provide 
disaster  assistance  to  those  targeted 
under  the  bill. 

The  addition  of  the  funds  for  regular 
programs  unrelated  to  disaster  assist- 
ance disturbs  me  because  the  Budget 
Enforcement  Act  requires  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  bill  so  provides,  that 
Congress  finds  that  an  emergency  ex- 
ists to  justify  including  these  addi- 
tional funds. 

That  is  the  part  and  the  point  of  de- 
parture that  I  think  the  committee 
permits  to  be  made  by  including  that 
language  and  including  those  funds - 
grouping  that  within  the  terms  of  this 
bill  and  saying  that  this  is  related  to 
the  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago  disaster 
incidents.  The  President  has  asked  for 
special  funds  to  deal  with  those  issues. 
And,   here  are  some   more   funds.   Be- 


cause we  want  to  show  that  we  are 
more  sensitive,  we  add  them  to  the  bill. 
We  are  willing  to  say  that  emergencies 
exist  to  justify  additional  funds  for 
these  programs. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are 
in  a  regular  appropriations  cycle  where 
these  programs  are  being  funded.  W'e 
have  had  hearings  to  try  to  determine 
the  level  of  appropriations  that  would 
be  needed  to  pi-ovide  services  under 
these  programs  for  this  next  fiscal 
year. 

If  we  are  going  to  identif.y  programs 
of  this  kind  now  and  say  that  they  are 
to  be  included  in  this  disaster  assist- 
ance package,  we  are  really  creating  a 
political  ambush  for  the  President,  and 
I  think  that  has  to  be  pointed  out. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  put  in  a  very  awkward  political 
position  by  the  action  the  committee 
has  undertaken  in  this  way.  It  forces 
the  President  to  go  along  with  this  pro- 
cedure, if  this  bill  passes  in  this  form. 
a  conference  report  comes  back,  and  it 
is  submitted  to  the  President  and  he 
signs  the  bill.  If  he  does  not  then  follow 
through  under  the  terms  of  the  Budget 
Enforcement  Act  and  declare  that 
emergencies  exist  in  these  programs 
that  are  defined  in  the  bill  as  in  need  of 
dire  supplemental  emergency  funds, 
then  he  is  in  a  political  corner.  The 
beneficiaries  of  those  programs  are 
going  to  be  told  the  Congress  thinks 
you  need  these  additional  funds  and 
the  President  does  not.  So.  he  is  not 
very  supportive  of  the  programs  that 
are  being  funded. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  just  to 
the  contrary  of  that  kind  of  charge 
that  could  be  made  against  the  Presi- 
dent because  of  the  procedure  that  is 
being  followed  in  this  instance. 

One  of  the  programs  is  Head  Start.  It 
is  not  a  disaster  assistance  program.  It 
is  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agen- 
cy. It  is  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 
Those  are  the  two  agencies  that  are 
being  given  additional  funds  by  this 
dire  emergency  supplemental  to  deal 
with  disaster  assistance.  But  Head 
Start  is  included,  and  Head  Start  is  a 
program  the  President  has  very  strong- 
ly supported.  He  has  requested  more 
funding  for  the  Head  Start  Program 
over  the  last  2  years  than  any  Presi- 
dent in  quite  a  while.  These  are  the 
facts. 

Head  Start  received  $1,952  billion  in 
funding  in  fiscal  year  1991.  and  $2.2  bil- 
lion in  funding  was  made  available  this 
year  in  the  appropriations  process.  The 
President  has  requested  in  the  budget 
submission  that  came  up  to  the  Hill  in 
P'ebruary  $2.8  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1993. 

That  is  a  significant  increase -some 
$600  million  additional  in  funding-  the 
President  has  requested  already.  It  is 
in  the  pipeline.  The  committee  is  going 
to   be  dealing  with   this   issue   in  due 


course  and  will  be  appropriating  addi- 
tional funds— an  increase  in  funding,  I 
predict  for  the  Head  Start  Program 
Since  fiscal  year  1989.  Head  Start  will 
have  been  increased  127  percent.  That 
includes  the  1993  budget  number  that  I 
just  recited. 

One  of  the  other  programs  that  is 
added  to  this  bill  and  was  added  within 
the  Appropriations  Committee  is  com- 
pensatory education  That  program  is 
another  program  that  is  not  related  to 
disaster  assistance.  It  is  not  adminis- 
tered by  FEMA  or  SBA.  It  is  not  the 
kind  of  program  that  we  usually  pro- 
vide in  dealing  with  a  disaster. 

In  our  State,  we  have  been  besieged 
with  hurricanes  and  tornadoes,  and 
many  other  States  have  had  disasters 
where  you  have  these  agencies  coming 
in  to  deal  with  assistance  that  is  need- 
ed on  an  emergency  basis  by  victims  of 
that  disaster.  I  do  not  recall  anybody 
ever  coming  to  Mississippi  and  offering 
to  provide  us  with  extra  compensatory 
education  money  as  a  result  of  a  hurri- 
cane or  a  tornado  or  a  flood.  And  we 
have  been  victims  time  and  time  again 
in  my  State  by  disasters  of  that  kind. 

I  can  remember  one  of  the  first  bills 
that  came  through  the  Senate  when  I 
was  a  Member  of  this  body  was  in  1979. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Prox- 
mire.  was  managing  a  disaster  assist- 
ance bill  relating  to  the  loans  that  are 
available  to  businesses  and  individuals 
who  were  victimized  by  disaster.  We 
were  trying  to  get  the  interest  rate 
lowered.  I  remember  standing  here  and 
battlinn'  with  forces  in  the  Senate  who 
were  in  charge  of  that  legislation  to 
get  another  1  or  2  percent  reduction  in 
the  loan  rate  that  would  be  permitted 
under  a  disaster  assistance  program  for 
Mississippi  disaster  victims. 

Nobody  came  in  that  day  and  said. 
"Well,  let  us  send  you  some  additional 
Head  Start  money,  too."  Or  "How 
would  you  like  to  have  some  more 
school  money  for  compensatory  edu- 
cation programs?"  Or  "Let  us  see  what 
else  we  can  do.'"  That  is  what  is  hap- 
pening here  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  voted  "no"  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  because 
that  is  a  bad  procedure.  My  no  vote 
looks  better  and  better  to  me.  because 
not  only  are  we  seeing  additional  pro- 
grams grouped  into  this  bill  for  extra 
funds  that  may  take  away  from  areas 
that  would  normally  be  expecting  to 
receive  funds  of  this  kind,  but  also  we 
are  seeing  the  formula  rewritten.  A 
legislative  change  is  now  being  written 
into  this  bill  to  reallocate  and  redis- 
tribute these  funds. 

This  is  not  a  legislative  process  that 
we  are  undertaking  today.  This  is  a 
dire  emergency  supplemental  bill  to 
appropriate  money  for  existing  pro- 
grams as  defined  and  authorized  by  the 
Congress.  We  are  distorting  the  proce- 
dure. Mr.  President,  to  the  extent  that 
this  bill  should  be  voted  down  today. 
We  should  not  pass  this  bill  in  the  cur- 
rent form. 
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Many  are  sutJtjpatinK  that  m  con- 
ference we  can  work  it.  out.  This  can  be 
improved  in  conference.  I  ((jniplinicnt 
the  diatinjjuished  .Senator  froiTi  Arkan 
sas  who  pledges  that  he  is  uointc  to 
work  to  see  that  funds  are  allocate<i 
fairly  to  the  rural  areas  and  the  small 
towns  in  the  South. 

H«!piesentinK  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi. I  cannot  vote  for  this  bill,  and 
I  cannot  con<lone  the  procedure  that  is 
beinjr  used  to  brinjf  this  bill  to  the  floor 
and  to  add  all  of  these  funds  for  pro- 
^rrams  that  are  not  disaster  assistance 
pro^franls.  This  is  a  disaster  assistance 
bill.  Disiister  assistance  pro^'rams  are 
administered  by  certain  aKencies. 

I  object  to  including  these  prok'rams 
that  are  very  important,  Ihi-y  are  very 
meaninM:ful  to  the  chiblren  and  the  p»'o- 
pie  in  m.v  State  I  normally  support  in 
creases  for  many  of  these  protjrams  I 
have  workeil  hard  to  see  that  they  ^'et 
their  fair  share  of  funding,  but  not  in 
this  procedural  way  that  ambushes  the 
President  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
torts the  process  that  we  usually  see 
when  we  deal  with  emerkjency  disaster 
iissi stance  le^'islation 

I    hope   Senators   will    reject    this  ef- 
foi-t.. 
Ms.  MIKULSKI  addressed  the  Chair 
The      PRP:SIDING      OFKICEK      (Mr 
Simon).  The  Senator  from  Maryland  is 
recot<ni/.ed. 

Ms.  MIKUI,SK1  Thank  you.  Mr 
President. 

When  my  name  i.s  called  lor  this  bill, 
I  will  certainly  vote  for  it.  I  happtjn  to 
think  that  it  is  urgent  I  think  we  face 
a  crisis  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. And  it  is  not  only  in  Los  An>^ele3 
and  it  is  not  only  in  Chicat,'().  America 
Is  cominK^  apart  and  America  is  comint,' 
apart  at  the  seams  both  literally  and 
fltjuratively 

What  we  are  doint,'  hi>re  is  a  stop  ijap 
measure  and  we  need  to  face  up  to  it. 
This  k'kjislation  and  the  problems  that 
it  18  addressinjj  in  Chicago  and  [..os  An- 
►reles  is  a  met^iphor  for  what  is  happen- 
inti  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

What  happened  in  Chicago  happened 
because  they  did  not  spot  it  soon 
enoutrh,  and  when  they  dicl  spot  it,  no- 
bod.v  paid  attention,  and  because  no- 
body paid  attention  to  a  $lt),O0O.  $20. (XK) 
or  $100,000  leak,  we  now  have  a 
me^abuck  leak 

That  IS  what  is  happ«'ninj,'  to  the  in- 
frastructure of  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  is  coming  apart.  And  we  ei 
ther  turn  our  back  or  we  have  cat- 
egories called  deferred  maintenance. 
But  the  physical  infriustructure  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  cominj,' 
ap4irt  and  we  are  now  like  the  little 
Dutch  boy  running'  out  there  to  put  our 
finu'er  in  the  dike. 

It  is  not  only  in  Chicaj^o,  it  is  in  Hal 
timore,  it  is  in  New  York,  it  is  in  every 
city   and   ever.y   community   and  every 
hit^hway  and  every  byway,  and  we  need 
to  know  that 

What  happened  in  Los  Ankjeles.  in  the 
Hreat   tra^^edy   that   unfolded   there,    Is 


once  a^ain  we  should  have  spotted  this 
sooner  Certainly,  we  are  all  aware  of 
the  trauedy  that  occurred  in  the  Rod- 
ney KiriK  verdict,  but  we  know  that 
that  was  only  the  first  level  of  the  out- 
hurst  in  Los  Anjjeles. 

I  am  not  here  to  condone  violence.  In 
fact,  I  wish  we  could  reward  the  com- 
munities that  say  no  to  violence,  no  to 
riots,  and  are  tryint?  to  hold  it  to- 
f,'ether.  But  ri^ht  now  the  mayors  of 
bijf  cities  and  small  towns  are  holdintf 
it  tokfether  on  sheer  ijrit  and  on  abso- 
lutely no  resources 

America  is  comiim  apart.  It  Is  com- 
int<  apart  not  only  in  terms  of  its  jobs 
but  how  we  have  to  tjet  alonx  And 
when  Rodney  Kintr  said  we  just  KOt  to 
t,'et  alon^,'•.  we  need  to  start  to  be  able 
to  do  this 

What  hiis  happened  in  Los  An>^elcs  is 
no  one  heeded  the  early  warnint;  sit'- 
nals.  Those  Nran^fs  t  hat  came  up.  wheth- 
er they  are  the  Crips  or  the  "thises"  or 
the  ■thats,"  (jr  whether  they  wear  red 
bandannas  or  blue  whatever,  the  fact  is 
that  It  is  in  the  t^an>^  that  a  lot  of  kids 
onl.y  have  a  home  It  is  in  the  fjan^,' 
that  they  onl.y  have  somebody  who 
cares  about  them  or  cares  for  them 

When  we  look  at  what  happ«'ned  in 
Los  Anj^cles.  you  could  see  how  various 
different  trroups  in  the  United  States  of 
.■\nu>ri(a  not  only  do  not  sp«'ak  the 
s.ime  lanuuatje  literally,  we  no  Innner 
s[)«-ak  thi-  same  l.muuaKe  in  terms  of 
beini,'  able  to  <()Tniiiiuii(  ate  with  each 
other  as  human  ()ein>,'s  America  is 
c()min>,'  apart  at  the  seams. 

It  is  comin>r  apart  in  our  schools,  it 
is  coming'  apart  in  <jur  communities,  it 
IS  coming'  apart  in  terms  of  the  way  we 
respond  to  each  other. 

I  am  tfointr  to  vote  for  this  urijent 
supplemental,  but  note  what  has  hap 
pene<l  in  Chicago  and  what  has  hap 
pencil  in  Los  .Antreles  is  an  early  warn- 
ini<^  siK'iial  to  us  all.  We  need  to  step  up 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  in  a  war  for 
America's  future.  We  are  in  a  war  for 
America's  future.  And  we  need  to  make 
sure  that  we  are  workintr  on  jobs  today 
and  jobs  tomorrow;  that  we  start  Kiv- 
in>?  help  to  those  who  practice  self- 
help,  in  terms  of  a  student  loan  pro- 
k'ram.  in  terms  of  t,'eneratink'  jobs,  in 
terms  of  reformin^,'  the  health  insur- 
ance industry. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  ^t)\n^x  to 
vote  for  this. 

I  note  that  the  distuik'uished  I'resid- 
intf  Officer  represents  Illinois  and  the 
(Treat  cit.y  of  Chicat^o  I  am  sorry  about 
what  happ<Mied  in  Chicago.  But  what  I 
am  really  sorry  about  is  that  we  are 
not  paying'  attention.  What  these 
thums  now  show  is  that  America  is 
coming'  apart  at  the  seams  We  need  to 
step  up  to  it  because  we  will  need 
emerk'ency  assistance  t.hr()u>,'hout  our 
entire  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICHR  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  rf-cok'nized. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS   I  thank  the  Chair. 


(The  remarks  of  Mr.  .Jkfforus  per- 
taining' to  the  introduction  of  S.  2778 
are  located  in  today's  Rkcord  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr  Di-;CONCINI  Mr  President.  I  rise 
toda.v  to  oppose  this  emer^'encv  supple- 
mental appropriations  hill.  1  do  so  not 
becaust?  I  oppose  aid  to  our  distressed 
url)an  areas.  Our  cities  a?-e  in  crisis: 
they  are  in  desperate  need  of  assist- 
ance I  support  most  of  the  programs 
earmarked  for  increased  fundint?  in  this 
hill:  Head  Start.  Summer  Jobs  Pro- 
^Jram  for  our  at-risk  youth,  Chapter  I 
educational  assistance  for  our  most 
dtsadvanta^red  sludent.s.  and  small 
business  and  disaster  loans.  I  am  op- 
posing' this  packa>fe  for  one  reiuson 
only  because  we  cannot  muster  the 
discipline  to  pay  for  it.  Instead  of  pay- 
int?  for  this  package,  we  declare  the  sit- 
uation an  emert;ency,  placing  it  out- 
side the  constraints  of  the  1990  budget 
a^jreement.  and  we  add  once  attain  to 
our  ballooning  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  continuintr  down  the 
road  of  deficit  spending'  with  blinders 
on  is  dan^'erous  and  deceitful  Shortly 
after  we  return  from  the  Memorial  Day 
recess  we  will  be  debating',  at  lon^  hist, 
the  balanced  budget  constitutional 
amendment.  I  have  every  expectation 
that  this  le^rislation  will  p.tss  by  the 
reuuisite  two-thirds  majority.  No  won- 
der the  American  people  are  distrusted 
with  their  f^overnmental  officials.  No 
wonder  they  are  cynical  They  clearly 
see  the  hypocrisy  of  votin^r  one  month 
to  imreiise  the  deficit,  and  the  next 
month  voting:  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget.  Evi- 
dently, we  do  not. 

During'  markup  of  this  legislation.  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  provide  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and  Fire- 
arms |ATF)  with  an  additional  $5.5  mil- 
lion to  meet  the  increased  costs  associ- 
ated with  ATFs  extraordinary  efforts 
in  invest  ik'atintr  iriminal  acts  involv- 
ing firearms,  arson,  and  explosives  dur- 
ing' the  riots  in  Los  Antjeles  and  other 
cities  around  the  country.  These  funds 
will  also  allow  ATF  to  hire  200  new 
agents  to  expand  violent  crime  task 
forces  across  the  country,  includintr 
those  in  Phoenix  and  'I'ucson.  And  I 
paid  for  it  with  offsetting  reductions 
elsewhere.  M.y  amendment  also  in- 
cluded an  additional  $1.5  million  for 
the  Federal  Law  Knforcement  Traininir 
Center  to  meet  the  increased  demand 
for  law  enforcement  training  provided 
by  the  center.  And  I  paid  for  it  for  off- 
setting' reductions  elsewhere.  I  paid  for 
the  costs  of  these  necessar.y  and  impor- 
tant initiatives  by  reducintr  spending 
in  other  projframs  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  m.v  appropriations  subcommit- 
tee on  Treasur.v.  Postal  Service  and 
General  Government — programs  that  I 
care  deeply  about. 

Mr.  President,  we  could  easily  have 
paid  for  this  packag^e.  If  ever  there 
were  a  case  to  be  made  for  taking  down 
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the  budget  firewalls,  this  is  it  Why 
should  Congress  not  be  able  to  take 
money  from  our  defense  and  foreifrn  aid 
accounts  to  pay  for  this  domestic 
emertfency?  That  is  clearly  what  the 
American  public  thinks  we  should  do. 
They  do  not  understand  how  we  can 
spend  billions  of  dollars  to  help  foreign 
nations  and  not  find  the  money  to  sup- 
port high  priority  domestic  programs. 
They  do  not  understand  why  we  are 
spending  billions  of  dollars  for  B  2 
bombers  and  star  wars  and  MX  missDes 
in  the  post-cold  war  era  when  we  can- 
not find  enough  money  to  fully  fund 
WIC  and  Head  Start.  Mr.  President, 
this  Senator  can  find  no  justification 
for  increasing  the  deficit  when  there  is 
clearly  a  way  to  pay  for  this  important 
aid  proposal.  The  clear  and  simple  solu- 
tion IS  to  eliminate  the  budget  fire- 
walls. Mr.  President.  I  cannot  in  good 
conscience  participate  in  this  charade, 
despite  my  deep  personal  concern  and 
compassion  for  the  plight  of  the  people 
in  the  riot  torn  areas  of  Los  Angeles 
and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  SPP:CTER.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
fully  support  the  $()75  million  in  the 
committee  amendment  for  summer 
youth  programs.  I  object  to  a  formula 
change  within  an  appropriations  bill 
coming  on  such  short  notice. 

It  is  not  clear  at  this  time  exactly 
what  the  effect  of  this  formula  will  be. 
The  current  formula  was  well  thought 
out  and  in  my  view  should  be  re- 
tained -at  least  until  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine  it  more  close- 
ly. 

The  Senate  should  not  be  asked  to 
consider  such  fundamental  changes  to 
existing  law  without  carefully  review- 
ing what  effect  these  changes  would 
have  on  States.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  Pennsylvania  and  many  other 
States  cold  possibly  be  penalized  under 
this  new  formula. 

1  was  prepared  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  this  new  formula  and 
restore  the  distribution  of  these  des- 
perately needed  funds  to  the  formula  in 
current  law.  However,  I  understand 
that  the  chairman  and  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  have  agreed  that  the  for- 
mula In  the  bill  should  be  developed 
further  as  additional  information  is  ob- 
tained, and  that  on  the  basis  of  that  in- 
formation, must  be  reexamined  when 
the  conference  committee  meets  in  the 
next  few  weeks.  May  I  have  assurances 
from  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  that  my  understanding  is  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. There  are  several  issues  with  re- 
gard to  the  formula  which  need  to  be 
addressed  during  the  conference.  You 
have  my  assurance  that  I  will  work 
with  you  and  other  members  of  the 
conference  committee  to  achieve  a  fair 
and  equitable  result  with  regard  to  this 
formula. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  concur  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  chairman  and  will  work 


with  you  and  other  conferees  to  reach 
an  agreement.  We  do  need  to  revisit 
the  formula  issue.  The  formula  that  is 
part  of  the  Kennedy-Hatch  amendment 
was  intended  to  target  the  distribution 
of  these  emergency  funds,  to  the  criti- 
cal unemployment  needs  of  disadvan- 
taged youth.  I  understand  the  concerns 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  I 
appreciate  the  willingness  of  all  in- 
volved to  work  together  to  ensure  that 
these  funds  are  dist.ributed  equitably. 

Mr.  SPECTP^R.  I  thank  the  Senators 
for  their  comments.  I  wish  to  reiterate 
my  view  that  this  is  not  the  time  to 
change  the  basic  formula.  Given  the 
needs  of  the  youth  of  Pennsylvania  it 
is  my  hope  the  conferees  will  reach  an 
agreement  that  will  retain  the  basic 
format  of  current  law. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  are  considering  a  bill  entitled  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriations  for 
disaster  assistance.  The  actual  bill 
fails  to  live  up  to  its  title.  In  all  too 
many  ways,  this  supplemental  is  a  re- 
minder about  what  is  wrong  with  Con- 
gress. Under  cover  of  its  response  to 
real  and  extreme  emergencies  in  two 
cities.  Congress  Is  appropriating  huge 
additional  amounts  of  money  for  pro- 
grams that  already  received  substan- 
tial funds  this  year  and  which  are  only 
tangentially  related  to  the  emer- 
gencies which  spawned  this  legislation. 
Also,  in  this  dire  emergency  bill  the 
Senate  has  voted  to  change  the  ground 
rules  of  another  program  which  is 
hardly  more  than  6  months  old  and  has 
no  relation  to  the  underlying  emer- 
gency at  all.  A  Congress  which  has  al- 
ready created  a  $400  billion  deficit  now 
propfjses  more  of  the  same. 

The  bill  before  us  today  provides  an 
additional  $1.5  billion  for  a  series  of  so- 
cial programs  already  funded:  youth 
summer  jobs.  Head  Start,  and  dis- 
advantaged students  education. 

I  do  not  argue  that  these  programs 
lack  merit.  In  fact,  the  city  of  Seattle 
is  a  recent  recipient  of  a  Weed  and 
Seed  grant,  one  of  the  programs  in- 
cluded for  extra  funding.  The  problem 
is  these  programs  were  weighted 
ag-ainst  competing  needs  last  year  dur- 
ing the  appropriations  process.  The 
programs  received  a  greater  level  of  ap- 
propriation of  Congress  than  this  coun- 
try could  afford,  with  the  consequent 
deficit  and  its  depressing  effect  on  our 
future. 

With  this  bill  the  Senate  adds  $1.5 
billion  to  these  programs  over  and 
above  the  level  Congress  felt  capable  of 
delivering  last  year.  I  cannot  agree 
that  this  extra  funding  deserves  emer- 
gency designation.  These  programs  ad- 
dress longstanding  and  virtually  in- 
tractable social  problems.  These  pro- 
grams deserve  as  much  funding  as  pos- 
sible from  the  appropriations  commit- 
tees. In  this  Senator's  view,  however, 
these  programs  do  not  deserve  extra 
funding  outside  of  the  normal  appro- 
priations process -at  least  during  a 
major  fiscal  crisis. 


In  addition,  the  Senate  has  added  an 
amendment  which  removes  the  require- 
ment for  State  and  local  matching 
funds  for  some  highway  construction 
projects  for  the  present  fiscal  year.  The 
State  and  local  match  included  in  the 
Surface  Transportation  Act  last  year 
requires  a  10-  to  20-percent  contribu- 
tion by  the  State  or  local  governments 
toward  some  projects.  The  policy  was 
designed  to  insure  that  States  and  lo- 
calities are  committed  to  these 
projects.  Furthermore,  if  there  was  not 
a  state  of  local  match  requirements  the 
total  funds  available  for  these  impor- 
tant transportation  projects  will  be 
significantly  decreased. 

Removing  this  matching  requirement 
is  bad  public  policy.  Not  only  is  this 
bad  public  policy,  but  it  is  a  policy 
which  is  being  rammed  through  the 
Senate  without  adequate  deliberation 
in  the  name  of  an  emergency. 

What  a  sham,  Mr.  President.  The 
Surface  Transportation  Act  provides  a 
mechanism  by  which  State  and  local 
governments  may  defer  paying  their 
matching  funds  in  times  of  trouble. 
There  is  no  need  at  all  for  this  kind  of 
change,  let  alone  an  emergency  need 
for  this  kind  of  policy  change. 

This  is  just  business  as  usual  by  Con- 
gress. Every  time  a  Senator  or  Con- 
gressman cannot  get  enough  money  for 
his  or  her  pet  programs  during  the  nor- 
mal appropriations  process  or  has  a 
change  in  the  law  he  or  she  cannot  get 
through  the  normal  authorization 
process,  he  or  she  sneaks  it  onto  the 
nearest  emergency  appropriations  bill 
that  comes  along.  That  way,  pet  pro- 
grams do  not  have  to  compete  for  funds 
with  the  other  pressing  domestic  needs 
or  pass  the  test  of  full  Senate  delibera- 
tion. This  debate  overwhelmingly  justi- 
fies the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  mandating  a  balanced 
budget.  That  amendment  would  kill 
bills  like  this  one. 

I  cannot  support  this  bill  despite  my 
belief  that  FEMA.  SBA,  and  the  FBI  do 
need  emergency  funding  above  and  be- 
yond that  appropriated  last  year. 
These  extra  funds  are  truly  an  emer- 
gency in  the  sense  that  Congress  and 
the  President  never  expected  anything 
like  what  we  saw  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Chicago. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  vote  for  this 
legislation  because  of  the  combination 
of  extra  spending  and  bad  public  policy 
contained  in  this  legislation. 

I  can  only  hope  that  much  of  this  ex- 
traneous material  is  dropped  in  con- 
ference with  the  House.  A  bill  which 
only  provides  extra  funding  for  real 
emergencies  is  the  only  bill  I  will  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  as  re- 
ported from  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  adds  almost  $500  million  in 
new  budget  authority  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency   Management   Agency. 
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In  iuldilion.  almost  $1.5  hilliDii  woulil 
he  provided  for  a  variety  of  prcjK'ram.s 
-suliject,  to  a  F'residential  recjuest  for 
these  fund.s  on  an  ernert^ency  basis. 

While  designation  of  an  emerKeney 
avoids  a  sequester  in  1992,  to  the  extent 
these  program  enhancements  are  (  on- 
tinued  in  1993.  additional  pressure  will 
be  put  on  the  domestii-  spending  lap. 
The  increase  in  the  domestic  dls(  re- 
tionary  cap  from  1992  to  199:?  is  $10  5 
billion;  the  increase  in  prior  year  out- 
lays is  $10.5  billion.  Therefore  we  face  a 
freeze  on  new  discretionary  outlays; 
this  problem  will  be  i-xaceihated  if  new 
funds  are  made  available  throuf,'h 
whatever  mechanism  and  we  are  re- 
quired to  annualize  these  profjram  In- 
creases. Not  only  will  we  he  increa.sini,' 
the  deficit,  we  will  be  compounding,'  the 
difficulty  the  Appropriations  Commit 
tee  faces  in  producintf  domestii;  appro- 
priations bills  for  1993. 

We  are  not  bein^f  honest  with  our 
selves  or  with  the  American  people  if 
we  think  that  a  phantom  appropriation 
of  $1.45  billion  in  funds  for  a  variety  of 
worthwhile  prot^rams  will  .ictually  be 
spent  by  the  administ lation  The  fail- 
ure to  meet  risintr  exp«'ctations  which 
have  been  ^'eneraled  by  the  political 
system  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  face 
unrest.  We  should  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  promise  fundinjr  we  know  will 
not  be  spent. 

If  these  projframs  are   indeed   worth 
while,  we  shoulil  fund  them  up  front 
and  find  a  way  to  pay  for  them  without 
in<:reaainK'    t  ht;    deficit     And    lus    I    say. 
even  if  a  portion  of  the  funds  are  actu- 
ally   requested  and   obli^,'ated.    we   will 
only  be  incrciisint^  the  pressure  to  ex 
ceed  the  domest  ic  cap  in  1993 

Finally,  while  I  auree  there  arc  times 
emergency  apprijpriat.iotis  bills  are  nec- 
essary. I  wonder  if  we  really  need  to  re- 
imburse the  city  of  ChiciUjo  for  the  in- 
competence of  its  own  officials  While  I 
can  justify  adding;  to  the  defic'it  in  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  the  only 
thin^f  extraordinary  about  this  situa- 
tion is  that  the  city  has  the  jfall  to  ;usk 
the  P'ederal  Government  for  assistance. 
Mr.  .JP:KF0H1)S.  Mr.  President,  the 
riots  in  Los  Angeles  destroyed  lives 
and  property.  Hut  they  destroyed 
somethinK  else  the  anonymity  of  pov- 
erty in  our  cities. 

You  would  think  that  Members  of 
ConKTess.  who  live  or  at  least  pass 
through  the  poverty  of  this  city  every 
day.  would  need  no  such  reminder.  But 
I  guess  the  beauty  of  this  city  is  dis- 
tracting. It  is  only  natural  that  we 
gaze  at  the  fine  memorials  and  ave- 
nues. But  is  it  iiaking  too  much  that  we 
see  what  is  huddled  on  the  grates  and 
in  the  doijrways  as  well? 

What  we  cannot  see  in  our  midst,  we 
have  now  witnessed  on  our  televisions. 
Not  the  silent,  grinding  poverty  of 
Washington's  homeless,  but  the  shriek 
of  violence  and  rage  and  lawlessness  of 
I -OS  Angeles'  underclass. 

Jerked  to  our  senses  that  all  is  not 
well  in  .\miM'ica.  what  is  uur  response'.' 


It  IS  proposed.  incluiliiiK  bv  some  who 
were  only  weeks  ago  were  preaching 
the  sanctity  of  the  budget  agreement, 
that  we  send  money  to  the  cities  and. 
having  thus  solved  the  problem  and 
salved  our  conscience,  move  on  to 
something  else 

By  moving  quickly,  we  can  avoid  a 
few  net.tlesome  questions.  Does  adding 
to  the  deficit  ultimately  do  the  poor 
much  good''  To  my  knowledge,  the 
Bloods  and  the  Crips  don't  have  a  big 
position  in  T-bills  It  is  harder  to  be 
poor  in  a  cit.y.  where  services  and  help 
and  job  opportunities  are  somewhat  ac- 
cessible if  not  ideal,  or  in  a  rural  area 
where  education,  wages,  employment, 
anil  opportunities  are  all  lower'? 

■And  now  that  we  seem  to  acknowl 
edge  poverty  is  a  problem  in  our  cities, 
what  will  It  take  for  us  to  acknowledge 
poverty  in  the  hills  and  hollows  of  our 
land  as  well'.'  Can  we  only  hear  the 
cries  of  many  voices  joined  and  tele- 
vised, and  not  the  single,  invisible  plea 
from  the  family  on  the  backroad'' 

In  fact,  poverty  rates  are  higher  in 
lummetro  areas  than  metro  areas,  and 
•ilmost  as  high  in  rural  areas  as  central 
cities.  If  you  are  black  or  Hispanic,  you 
are  more  likely  to  live  in  poverty  in  a 
rural  area  than  a  central  city 

We  are  re;issured  by  the  fact  that  the 
President  can  decide  whether  or  not  to 
spend  this  money,  and  indications  are 
that  he  will  not  Thus,  we  have  the  best 
of  both  worlds.  We  can  vote  for  the 
money,  take  credit  for  doing  some- 
thing, and  take  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  it  will  not  be  spent. 

But  I  am  not  sure  that  is  the  resp<3n- 
sible  course.  We  will  be  giving  false 
hojx^.  the  realization  of  which  will  only 
add  t(j  the  bitterness  and  distrust.  And 
we  will  be  building  false  expectations 
when  we  should  he  building  the  founda- 
tions of  a  better  societ.y. 

The  programs  under  consuieral  icn 
are  keys  to  that  society  Chapter  I  and 
Head  Stiirt  are  all  important.  But  they 
cannot  be  expe<;ted  to  provide  instant 
solutions.  They  will  help  tomormw's 
geneiation.  Only  the  summer  youth 
employment  spending  can  really  be 
considered  as  dealing  with  today's 
emergency 

Nor  should  the  urgency  of  the  prob- 
lems,   illustrated    by    Los   Angeles    but 
not    limited    to    the    cities,    excuse    us 
from  making  tough  decisions  on  spend 
ing  and  taxat  ion 

Two  months  ago,  IH  Senators  voted 
against  using  defense  savings  for  im- 
portant domestic  programs,  preferring 
instead  that  suih  savings  go  to  reduc- 
ing the  deficit  I  was  .imong  tho.se  18 
Frankly.  I  think  it  was  a  close  call,  as 
breaking  down  the  firewalls  would  have 
meant  at  le;ust  halfway  compliance 
with  the  budget  agreement  Supporting 
this  legislation  means  that  we  might 
as  well  shelve  the  budget  agreement. 

P>ery  dollar  would  be  added  straight 
on  to  the  deficit  We  may  well  educate 
a  fi'W  more  rhildrcn    Hut   wc  will  ilu  so 


on  bdiKiwcd  money  they  will  be  forced 
to  repay.  It's  like  the  old  Marx  broth- 
ers movie,  "A  Night  at  the  Opera," 
where  Groucho  sends  flowers  to  Mar- 
garet Dumont  and  tells  the  florist  to 
write  "I  love  you"  on  the  back  of  the 
bill. 

But  $400  billion  in  deficit  spending  is 
no  joke.  Mr.  Presiileni,  I  urge  m.v  col- 
leagues to  reject  this  legislation 

Mr.  SANFOHI)  Mr  President,  I  rise 
to  voice  my  opposition  to  the  propositi 
now  under  consideration,  H  R  5132,  an 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. 1  will  reluctantly  have  to  vote 
against  this  bill.  I  say  reluctantly  be- 
cause several  of  the  programs  which 
would  benefit  under  this  bill  are  pro- 
giams  t  hat  I  care  deepl.v  about  and  pro- 
grams that  I  have  long  supported. 

We,  of  course,  need  to  put  more  fund- 
ing into  Head  Start,  into  Chapter  I. 
into  summer  youth  employment.  Over 
20  p«>rcent  of  .ill  children  in  the  United 
States  now  live  in  poverty.  This  is  a 
shocking,  outrageous  statistic,  and  we 
can  no  longer  afford  to  continue  this 
neglect  of  our  children.  The  results  of 
our  neglect  have  now  infected  all  of  so- 
ciety. I  believe  that  the  riots  we  saw  in 
cities  around  the  country  earlier  this 
month  in  many  ways  sprang  up  from. 
itur  long-term  neglect  of  children.  We 
must  declare  it  a  national  priority  that 
the  basic  needs  of  children  in  America 
will  no  longer  be  ignored.  I.  for  one, 
will  consider  this  a  priority  when  Con- 
gress allocates  funding  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

But  I  have  to  take  issue  with  the 
emergency  supplemental  now  under 
consideration.  The  fact  that  we  are  ne- 
glecting our  ihildren  is  not  news.  We 
knew  long  before  the  riots  broke  out  in 
Los  Angeles  that  we  should  fully  fund 
programs  like  Head  Start,  which  have 
been  proven  effective  at  helping  chil- 
dren succeed  in  life.  Many  of  us  have 
made  efforts  in  the  past  to  provide  this 
funding  through  the  normal  budget 
process  I  have  supported  those  efforts 
and  will  continue  to  do  this.  But  fund- 
ing these  very  worthwhile  programs 
through  emergency  funding,  building 
up  more  debt,  is  not  the  answer. 

This  bill  would  provide  a  one-time, 
purt  way  funding  increase  that  will 
give  the  impression  of  action  without 
the  substance.  The  children,  the 
States,  and  the  local  communities  de- 
serve better.  Programs  like  Head  Start. 
.ITPA.  and  Weed  and  Seed  need  plan- 
ning time,  and  they  need  sustained, 
long-term  commitment,  and  1  do  not 
see  this  in  the  emergenc.v  supple- 
mental. Let  s  turn  instead  to  our  regu- 
lar budget  process  and  use  that  oppor- 
tunity to  fully  fund  all  programs  de- 
signed to  have  children  ready  for 
school  when  they  get  there.  That  is  the 
.msvver  to  Los  Angeles. 

.Mr  President.  I  find  some  insanity  in 
a  push  to  incrcixse  the  deficit  on  the 
eve  of  a  vote  to  approve  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  requiring  a  balanced 


budget.  1  will  continue  my  efforts  to 
provide  adequate  funding  for  vital, 
cost-effective  programs  that  work  to 
ensure  that  all  our  children  have  a  fair 
shot  at  life.  These  programs  deserve 
our  full  support  in  the  regular  budget 
process  in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  A 
single  shot  in  response  to  Los  Angeles 
is  not  acceptable  action.  I  cannot  sup- 
port these  programs  in  this  hurry-up 
manner  being  debated  toda.y. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  1  would 
like  to  briefly  engagf'  some  of  my  col- 
leagues here  on  the  floor  in  a  colloquoy 
regarding  the  allocation  of  money 
under  the  summer  jobs  portion  of  this 
bill. 

As  I  understand  it.  under  the  com- 
promise, the  summer  .youth  employ- 
ment component  of  this  bill  is  divided 
into  two  pieces. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  first  of  these 
pieces  would  allocate  a  total  of  $200 
million:  $100  million  of  this  would  be 
distributed  to  the  75  most  populous 
cities  in  America,  and  the  other  $100 
million  would  be  distributed  according 
to  the  existing  JTPA  formula. 

The  second  of  these  two  pieces  would 
allocate  $475  million  to  States  accord- 
ing to  a  new  formula  devised  by  Sen- 
ators Kknnkdy  and  Hatch. 

Mr.  DOLU  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DODD.  My  concern,  quite  frank- 
ly, is  that  targeting  $100  million  to  the 
largest  75  cities  takes  away  from 
smaller  cities  that  also  have  tremen- 
dous need. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  our 
bigger  cities  have  a  tremendous  need 
for  this  program  to  put  young  people  to 
work.  Hut  what  about  those  cities 
which  are  not  in  the  top  75  based  on 
population?  None  of  the  cities  in  my 
State  of  Connecticut,  for  example,  are 
on  that  list. 

Mr.  KENNP:DY.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's concern.  I  know  that  he  rep- 
resents Bridgeport.  Hartford,  and  New 
Haven,  which  are  among  the  most  im- 
poverished cities  in  the  countr.y. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct.  Indeed.  Bridgeport.  Hartford, 
and  New  Haven  each  have  poverty 
rates  above  20  percent,  and  Hartford 
and  New  Haven  are  among  the  10  poor- 
est cities  in  the  Nation  by  that  meas- 
ure. 

My  point  is  that  in  the  rush  to  ad- 
dress our  urban  problems,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  Bridgeports,  the  New  Ha- 
vens, the  Norwalks.  and  the  New  Lon- 
dons.  of  this  country.  The  urban  prob- 
lems that  these  cities  face.  I  would 
point  out.  are  exactly  the  same  as  the 
problems  faced  by  New  York.  Los  An- 
geles, and  Chicago  just  on  a  smaller 
scale. 

In  my  view  it  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take if  we  missed  a  critical  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  youth  in  these  small- 
er urban  areas  with  additional  summer 
job  opportunities.  That  is  what  would 
happen.  I  fear,  if  the  current  formula 
for  distribution  of  this  first  chunk  of 
money  is  not  changed. 


I  recognize  that  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  is  very  insistent 
that  the  Summer  Jobs  Program  be  tar- 
geted to  the  75  largest  cities.  I  would 
simply  ask  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues if  there  might  by  some  latitude 
in  conference  to  address  some  of  the 
concerns.  I  have  raised  with  respect  to 
our  Nation's  small  urban  areas. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  1  believe  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  raises  an  excellent 
point.  I  will  be  pleased  to  work  with 
him  in  conference  to  see  if  his  concern 
can  be  addressed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  also  believe  the  Senator 
raises  an  important  point.  Urban  prob- 
lems are  certainly  not  limited  to  our 
Nation's  75  largest  areas,  and  I  will  cer- 
tainl.v  pledge  to  work  with  him  in  this 
respect. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  also 
spoken  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut about  the  issue  he  raises,  and  have 
agreed  to  work  with  him  to  address 
this  matter  in  conference.  My  goal  is 
that  the  final  legislation  take  into  con- 
sideration poverty  and  youth  unem- 
ployment in  smaller  cities,  such  as  the 
Connecticut  cities  that  have  been  men- 
tioned. 

CHAITKR I 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  A  short  while 
ago.  the  Senate  approved  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  directing  the 
Secretary  of  Education  to  use  the  most 
recently  available  data  in  distributing 
funds  under  the  Chapter  I  Program. 
Does  the  distinguished  chairman  in- 
tend that  the  Secretary  should  do  this 
if  it  would  delay  the  distribution  of 
funds  going  to  local  schools? 

Mr,  BYRD.  Absolutely  not,  I  recog- 
nize that  local  schools  must  learn 
about  their  chapter  I  awards  far 
enough  in  advance  to  permit  planning 
and  to  enable  them  to  make  staffing 
decisions.  This  sense-of-the-Senate  res- 
olution will  not  delay  the  distribution 
of  funds,  I  understand  that  notice  of 
those  allocations  has  already  been 
made. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  pleased  to  learn 
that.  A  few  weeks  ago.  Secretary  of 
Education  Alexander  sent  Senator 
Pkll  a  letter  indicating  that  he  has  al- 
ready informed  States  of  their  alloca- 
tion for  the  coming  school  year.  I  fur- 
ther understand  that,  based  on  that  no- 
tification, school  districts  have  already 
signed  contracts  with  teachers. 

I  would  ask  that  the  Secretary's  let- 
ter and  memo  to  the  Governors  be  en- 
tered into  the  Record  in  full.  As  is  in- 
dicated in  the  letter,  the  Secretary 
based  his  decision  on  the  fact  that  cen- 
sus data  at  the  school  district  level 
would  not  be  available  until  August, 
and  I  am.  therefore,  pleased  that  we 
are  in  agreement  that  we  do  not  intend 
to  disrupt  the  timely  allocation  of 
chapter  I  funds  for  the  1992  93  school 
year. 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Labor  Committee  for 
the  chance  to  clarify  this  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

U.S.  DEl'.'VRTMKNT  oF  EDUCATION. 

May  4.  1992. 
Hon.  Ci.AimiRNE  Pell. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washmgton,  DC. 

Dear  Claiborne  Thank  .vou  for  youi  let- 
ter of  April  7  urging  that  the  Department 
move  quickly  to  announce  FY  1992  Chapter  I 
allocations  on  the  basis  of  1980  census  data 

To  avoid  delays  that  could  hamper  crucial 
decisions  about  next  year's  Chapter  I  pro- 
R:rams.  I  have  determined  that  1992  Chapter  I 
allocations  will  be  based  on  1980  census  data. 
The  Kovernors  and  chief  education  officials 
in  all  States  were  informed  of  this  decision 
by  memorandum  dated  April  8.  a  copy  of 
which  is  enclosed  for  your  information. 
Chapter  I  allocations  were  announced  April 
15. 

I  appreciated  your  pointing  out  some  of 
the  consequences  that  could  have  resulted 
from  lengthy  delays. 

I  am  sending  an  identical  response  to  Sen- 
ator Kennedy. 
Sincerely. 

Lamar  Alexander. 

Secretary. 

Enclosure. 

This  decision  will  permit  the  Department 
to  announce  final  Chapter  1  allocations  by 
April  15.  Of  course,  the  1990  census  data  will 
t>€  used  for  1993  allocations. 

Lamar  Alexander. 

Mr.  KOHL  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  cannot  support  final 
passage  of  the  dire  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill. 

It  is  not  for  a  lack  of  concern  with 
the  flood  damage  in  Chicago.  It  is  not 
for  the  lack  of  concern  with  the  de- 
struction caused  by  the  L.A.  riots.  It  is 
not  for  lack  of  support  of  the  $1.45  bil- 
lion investment  in  youth  education  and 
training  programs.  These  are  all  needs 
worthy  of  our  immediate  attention. 

Last  evening.  I  joined  my  colleague 
from  Florida  in  his  call  for  responsible 
spending.  His  amendment  would  have 
paid  for  these  emergency  spending  pro- 
posals by  capturing  the  savings  from 
the  rescission  package.  I  supported 
that.  It  was  my  sincere  hope  that  his 
amendment  would  help  us  turn  a  cor- 
ner on  spending  money  we  don't  have; 
on  making  promises  we  can't  keep:  on 
adding  daily  to  the  deficit  and  the  na- 
tional debt.  Perhaps  next  time. 

We  have  tremendous  domestic  needs. 
Mr.  President:  needs  that  we  have  put 
aside  too  long,  needs  that  have  gone 
unfilled  because  of  the  debt  with  which 
we  are  saddled.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
legislation  includes  the  $1.45  billion  in- 
vestment in  Head  Start.  Summer 
Youth  Employment  Program.  Chapter 
I  Summer  Youth  Program  and  Weed 
and  Seed.  Unlike  the  spending  for  L.A. 
and  Chicago,  this  $1.45  billion  is  a  long- 
term  investment.  It  is  an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention. 

The  programs  are  vital  because  they 
seek  to  remedy  the  academic  difficul- 
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liea.  uilcnoR.s  and  solf-estoem  problems 
youn^  [)t>()ple  face  before  they  embark 
on  a  career  of  failure^before  they  turn 
to  crime,  before  their  hopelessness 
leads  them  to  destroy  their  own  envi- 
ronments to  tret  the  attention  of  com- 
placent leadership.  Through  them,  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  nt,'ht  the  past 
wronjjs  of  denial  and  < Dmplact'ncy  We 
have  a  rhance  t(5  pi-event  more  hope- 
lessness and  despiiir 

It  makes  more  sense  to  fund  a  sum- 
mer job  now  than  to  spend  on  incarcer- 
ation later.  Yet  in  Wisconsin,  the  sum- 
mer   jobs    proK'ram    for   dlsadvantaKed 
youth,  financed  throujjh  the  .Job  Part 
nership  Training'   Act.   has  lost    10  jwr 
cent  of  its  Federal  funds  since  1981.  <ind 
will   receive  .S-ix-rcent    less  funding,'  for 
this    summer     That's    W ^    million    fur 
this  year.   Last  summer,  the  State  h.id 
$10  million  and  hired  nearly  9.000  kids. 
The  resulting  decrease  in  funds  means 
at    least    .Vpt.-rcent    fewer    youn^'sters 
served     this    summer     Counties    have 
taken  to  hiring'  as  many  kids  as  pos 
sible  for  the  summer  jobs  and  shorten 
in^r  the  length  of  time  they  work  to  as 
little  as  6  weeks.  That's  too  little  time 
for  the  youth  to  m-t,  a  true  work  experi- 
en(-e  and  to  stay  off  the  streets. 

To  this  Senator,  the  need  to  invest  m 
these  protframs  is  as  «reat  as  the  need 
to  rebuiM  LA  and  I  suppoi-t  their  in- 
clusion in  this  packajfe.  At  the  same 
time.  I  sincerely  hof>'  that  we  will  find 
a  way  to  pay  for  these  emergencies  as 
we  an  The  truth  is  this  increasini,'  debt 
will  be  huiik'  around  the  necks  of  the 
very  pt-ople  we  are  tryinjr  assist.  Our 
deficit  most  hurts  the  less  fortunate 
amon^;  us  It  will  riKjst  severely  hurt 
our  children. 

Let  us  understand:  the  fact  that  we 
have  spent  money  we  do  not  have  is,  in 
part,  why  we  have  problems  in  our 
cities  and  towns  and  villaM:es.  In  our  ef- 
fort to  correct  the  »>rrors  of  the  past, 
let  us  not  make  additional  errors  that 
will  need  i-orrected  later 

I  oppose  this  le^'i^lation  without  an 
offset  because  I  fear  it  will  contribute 
to  the  deficit  and  therein,  contribute 
to  our  lonK-term  crises 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr  President.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  included 
lanKuaMre  in  this  bill  which  clearly  ac- 
knowledijed  that  fast-prowl n^r  States, 
like  Florida,  should  receive  their  fair 
share  of  Federal  funds  I  consi<ler  this  a 
very  si^fnificant  break throutrh 

This  body  is  sending:  a  me.ssa^fe  to  the 
Department  of  Kducation  that  it 
should  use  the  most  recent  and  satis- 
factory data  for  the  allocation  of  Chap- 
ter I  education  dollars.  That  means  the 
1990  census  data,  which  is  now  avail- 
able. 

For  too  lont?.  Congress  has  relied  on 
outdated  census  data  to  allocate  Fed- 
eral funds  based  upon  population.  This 
statement     I  hope     will  chant:e  this 

At  the  .same  lime,  however,  the  issue 
of  the  entire  supplemental  appropria- 
tion IS  a  different  matter    It  is  clear 


that  there  are  a  number  of  items  that 
are  not  of  a  dire  emcrk'ency  nature 
The  deficit  is  far  too  lar^e.  and  the 
level  of  overall  spendinjj  is  far  too  ex- 
cessive for  us  to  be  appropriatinjf  addi- 
tional money  without  reducinj?  sp«'nd- 
inj,'  elsewhere  to  offset  it. 

Mr  HATFIKLD  Mr  President.  I  do 
not  have  an.v  infoimation  of  anyone 
else  wishintr  to  be  heard  from  on  our 
side   Mav  we  have  a  third  reading? 

The  PRKSiniNG  OFFICKR.  The  bill 
is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  readin^f  of  the  bill 

The  bill  w.is  read  the  third  time 

.Mr  KKNNHDY  Mr  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  bill  having'  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is,  Shall  the  hill 
pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  lekjislative  clerk  (ailed 
the  roll. 

.Mr.  FORD.  I  animiiiii  r  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Te.xas  |Mr  liKNT.s>:.N]  and  the 
Senator  frnni  Uhoib>  Isl.ind  (.Mr  Pki.i.) 
are  necessarily  alisent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  votint,'  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pfc;i,i>)  would  vote  "Aye." 

Mr.  SIMPSON  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  |Mr 
CuAKKKj  is  necessarily  absent 

The   result    w.vs  announced    yeas  61. 
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move   to  lay   that 

table  was 


nays  3().  as 

follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No. 

109  LeKl 

YEAS 

«1 

.Plains 

Kxon 

Moynltun 

AkAkA 

Kord 

Nunn 

lljiui'ua 

Fowler 

Pack  wood 

Mldcn 

Glenn 

r^or 

Hlng.unan 

Oun- 

Held 

llon.l 

Harklii 

Kleifle 

Honn 

liau-h 

tiobb 

Hra<ll.-y 

HAlHel'l 

itookefeller 

Hrcdui 

Holllntcs 

Sarbanea 

Hr\«n 

Inouyc 

SaAAer 

Hum  pi' re 

.lohnsUjn 

Seymour 

Hunll.k 

Kennedy 

SItelby 

Humt* 

Kerrey 

Simon 

Hyi-rl 

Kerry 

Sppcter 

Cnnni.l 

Laulenbcrg 

Stevens 

("rannltjn 

I.eahy 

Warner 

\y  Smuui 

I.i'vln 

Wi'llnone 

l)»nfci(tti 

i.lehemum 

Wlrlh 

Uoiu'hle 

Meta-nbaum 

Wiifford 

Dixon 

Mikulski 

Podd 

MItcliell 

NAYS^ 

^ 

Rrown 

Gnumn 

McConnell 

CoaU 

Gruuley 

Murkowski 

Coihran 

Hen  In 

Nl.:kl.« 

Cohpn 

Helms 

lYi'ssler 

CralK 

Jeffords 

Kutti 

DeConiinI 

KaAAet>auni 

Kudman 

Dolt- 

Ka»U>n 

.San  ford 

nomcnlil 

Kohl 

Simpson 

l)utvnbenrt<r 

Lott 

Small 

Garn 

l..uor 

Symma 

Gorton 

Maclt 

Thurmond 

Oraluim 

MiCaln 

Wallop 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

Henlaen 

Chafw 

I'ell 

The  bill  ( 

H  R    5132). 

as 

amended.  \ 

passed 

Mr    in'HI 

t    1  move 

to 

reconsider 

vote 

Mr.  kp:nnf:dy   i 

motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the 
a»;reed  to. 

Mr.  HYUD  .Mr  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments, request  a  conference  with  the 
House  upon  the  di.satfieeint,'  votes  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

The  motions  weic  aj^reed  to.  and  the 
PresidinK'  Officer  iMr.  Si.mon)  appointed 
Mr.  Ryki),  Mr.  Inouyk,  Mr  Hoij,iNf;s. 
Mr  .J(.iHN.sTON.  Mr.  Hukuick.  Mr. 
I-K.Miv.  Mr  Sas.sek.  Mr.  DkConcini.  Mr. 
MuMi'KKs.  Mr.  Lahtknhkkc.  Mr  Hak- 
KIN.  Ms  MiKui.sKi.  Mr  Rkiij.  Mr. 
.'Xdam.s.  Mr.  Fowi.KK.  Mr  Kkkkky.  Mr. 
Hatkiki.I).  Mr.  Stkvkn.s.  Mr  Gahn.  Mr. 
CocuKAN.  Mr.  Ka.stkn.  Mr.  D'A.mato. 
Mr  Rudman.  Mr.  Spkctkk.  Mr  Domkn- 
in.  Mr.  NiCKi.K.s.  Mr.  Gka.mm.  Mr.  Bond, 
and  Mr.  Goiiton.  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  reco^'nized. 

Mr.  MITCHKM,  .Mr  President,  \  sna- 
1,'est  the  alisenee  of  a  quorum. 

The  PHKSIDING  OFFICKR.  The 
<lerk  will  call  the  roll.  The  bill  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  BIDKN.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  (all  be  rescinded. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICKR  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


.J. 


THK  RKVKRKNI)  WILLIA.M 
BYRON.  S.J 

Mr.  BIDKN.  Mr  President.,  next 
month,  the  Reverend  William  .J.  Byron, 
president  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  will  be  steppini?  down  from 
his  post  after  nearly  10  years  at  the 
helm  of  that  fine  university.  For  the 
past  decade,  P'ather  Byron  has  not  only 
been  a  fine  eduialor  and  excellent  uni- 
versity president,  he  has  been  a  na- 
tional leader  in  represent  intc  the  inter- 
ests of  hi^'her  education,  and  the  needs 
of  our  students,  here  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  throu^'hout  the  public  policy  com- 
munity. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  a  clear  need 
for  a  concerted  national  effort  to  in- 
crea.se  access  to  hit,'her  education.  Fa- 
ther Byron  has  worked  to  Rivr  focus  to 
that  effort,  to  create  prot,'rams  and  pol- 
icy out  of  ideius  and  ideals  \X  the  .same 
time.  Father  Byron  has  soutjht  to 
make  sure  that  in  our  efforts  to  aid 
hi^'her  education,  we  do  not  lose  sight 
of  those  who  ought  to  be  the  primary 
focus  of  those  efforts  America's  stu- 
dents and  prospective  students. 

There  is  a  tendency,  I  think,  when  we 
look  at  the  tenure  of  the  leader  of  any 
large  university,  to  measure  success  in 
concrete  terms;  to  look  at  buildings 
built,  organizational  structures  put  in 
place,  size  of  the  student  body  or  of  the 
university  endowment.  All  of  these 
things  are  important,  for  a  university 
that  does  not    grow  can   too  often   be- 
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come  complacent  and  stagnate.  Strict- 
ly in  concrete  terms.  Father  Byron's 
tenure  has  been  an  unqualified  success. 
There  is  a  state-of-the-art  athletic  fa- 
cility which  was  only  a  dream  a  decade 
ago.  A  new  science  center  houses  the 
universit.y  physics  department  and  the 
Vitreous  State  Laboratory,  a  national 
leader  in  ceramics  materials  research. 
The  old  gymnasium  has  been  renovated 
into  the  Center  for  Architectural  Stud- 
ies, complete  with  design  studios, 
classrooms,  and  a  200-seat  auditorium. 
And  Centennial  Village,  a  complex  of 
eight  new  residence  halls  housing  600 
students  opened  in  September  of  1989. 

Father  Byron  established  a  board  of 
regents  to  assist  with  the  university's 
fund  raising  and  public  relations  ac- 
tivities, allowing  educators  to  spend 
more  time  on  matters  of  education.  By 
April  of  this  year.  Catholic  Univer- 
sity's endowment  had  grown  from  $16 
million  in  1982  to  nearly  $60  million. 
And.  this  year.  Catholic  University 
graduated  its  largest  class  ever. 

But  when  I  think  of  Father  Byron.  I 
am  reminded  that  he  and  Msgr.  Wil- 
liam Kerr,  the  university's  very  capa- 
ble vice  president  for  university  rela- 
tions, each  lived  in  a  student  dor- 
mitory, sharing  the  day-by-day  lives  of 
the  students  whom  they  serve.  This,  as 
much  as  all  of  the  new  buildings  and 
all  of  the  statistical  measurements  of 
Catholic  University's  growth  and 
progress,  reflects  the  nature  of  Father 
Byron's  tenure  and  the  depth  of  his 
commitment  to  his  students.  It  is  a 
commitment  made,  not  to  aggregate 
numbers  on  an  enrollments  list,  but  to 
several  thousand  young  individuals 
whose  young  lives  are  at  a  critical 
point,  and  whose  individual  hopes  and 
dreams  need  to  be  nourished  if  they  are 
to  lead  us  into  the  21st  century. 

Whether  he  is  in  his  dorm  room,  in 
the  president's  office  at  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, or  in  his  numerous  appear- 
ances here  on  Capitol  Hill.  Father 
Byron  has  been  consistent  in  that  com- 
mitment. Now.  after  a  well-earned  sab- 
batical, he  wishes  to  return  to  the 
classroom,  to  teach  courses  in  business 
and  economics,  and  particularly  in  the 
area  of  business  ethics.  The  classroom 
is  where  he  began  his  remarkable  ca- 
reer, and  now  he  will  have  come  full 
circle,  continuing  his  commitment  by 
training  young  minds,  not  only  in  the 
workings  of  business  and  the  theories 
of  economics,  but  in  the  ethical  dimen- 
sions that  we  too  often  have  found 
lacking  in  the  business  world  in  recent 
years. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago.  Father  Byron 
came  to  my  hometown  of  Wilmington 
to  speak  at  a  testimonial  dinner  in 
honor  of  M.sgr.  Paul  Taggart.  a  Catho- 
lic Universit.y  alumnus  who  has  served 
the  Catholic  diocese  of  Wilmington 
faithfully  and  effectively  for  many 
years.  Father  Byron's  remarks  on  that 
occasion  not  only  say  a  lot  about  Mon- 
signor  Taggart:   they  say  a  lot  about 
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Father  Byron  himself,  and  1  will  ask 
that  those  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord  at  the  conclusion  of  any  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  wish  Father  Wil- 
liam Byron  well  as  he  moves  back  to 
the  challenge  of  the  classroom.  I  think 
it  is  important  that  all  of  us  remember 
his  commitment  to  higher  education, 
to  the  students  seeking  that  education, 
and  to  the  future  that  those  students 
and  their  education  represent. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Father  Byron's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Ri-XORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RpxoRD.  as  follows; 

HK.MAHKS    ok    RKV.    WIM.IA.M    .J.    BVHON.    S.J., 
PRKSIDKNT.     THK    CATHOLIC     UNIVKIiSFTY     OK 

AMKiticA.  St.  Thomas  Mohk  Sociktv's 
■Man  kok  All  Ska.so.ns"  Award  Dinnkk 

Honoring  M.sgr.  Paul  .J.  Taggart.  Wil- 
mington. DE.  May  2.  1991 

To  recognize  the  career,  praise  the  person, 
and  honor  the  name  of  Monsignor  Paul  J. 
Taggart  in  the  setting  of  a  gathering  of  the 
Saint  Thomas  More  Society  is  a  very  good 
idea.  I  a.s.sociate  integrity  with  toth  men,  as 
do  all  of  you.  and  in  each  I  find  a  disinclina- 
tion bordering  on  disdain  for  praise,  honors. 
and  events  like  this  one.  The  story  of  each 
man  reveals  no  propensity  for  prominence, 
no  search  for  the  spotlight,  no  feeding  on  the 
adulation  of  others.  In  fact,  words  u,sed  by 
Thomas  More  in  speaking  to  Richard  Rich  in 
Robert  Bolt's  play.  'A  Man  for  All  Seasons," 
could  be  used  tonight  to  describe  the  audi- 
ence each  man  concerned  himself  with  pleas- 
ing. More  was  urging  Master  Rich  to  become 
a  teacher.  But  the  politically  ambitious  Rich 
did  not  find  that  prospect  appealing.  Why  be 
a  teacher,  he  asked.  And  More  .said:  "Why 
not  be  a  teacher?  You'd  be  a  fine  teacher. 
Perhaps  even  a  great  one."  And  Rich  re- 
sponded "And  if  I  was.  who  would  know  it?  " 
And  More  replied  "You.  your  pupils,  your 
friends,  God.  Not  a  bad  public  that  *  *  *." 

Rich  was  not  yet  up  to  More's  standard  of 
humility,  integrity,  justice.  These  are  the 
values  we  celebrate  tonight.  These  are  values 
we  are  called  to  exemplify  in  our  daily  lives. 
If  we  understand  these  ideas  better,  particu- 
larly the  Idea  of  Justice,  we  are  likely  to  be 
more  faithful  to  that  call. 

Images  can  be  quite  helpful  in  gaining  a 
better  grasp  of  an  idea.  Take,  for  example, 
the  famous  plumb-line  image  used  by  the 
prophet  Amos  to  convey  an  understanding  of 
the  meaning  of  justice.  Shalom  Spiegel  has 
observed  that  a  philosopher  like  Plato  tends 
to  deal  with  justice  as  a  concept;  a  prophet 
like  Amos  treats  justice  as  a  command. 

"This  is  what  the  lord  Yahweh  showed  me: 
a  man  standing  by  a  wall,  plumb-line  in 
hand. 

" 'W'hat  do  you  see.  Amos?'  Yahweh  asked 
me. 

"  'A  plumb-line,'  I  said. 

"Then  the  Lord  said  to  me.  Look.  I  am 
going  to  measure  my  people  Israel  by  a 
plumb-line;  no  longer  will  I  overlook  their 
offenses.' "  (Amos  7:7-8) 

The  nation  will  be  inspected.  It  will  be 
measured  for  its  uprightness,  its  integrity. 
Just  as  a  well  that  is  "out  of  Plumb  "  will 
collapse,  so  a  society  that  is  unjust  is  going 
to  topple.  As  a  group  ov  nation,  we  are  sub- 
ject to  measurement  for  the  balance  of  our 
relationships  with  one  another.  Do  our  deal- 
ings pass  the  plumb-line  tesf  Are  they  on 
the  "up  and  up."  or  "on  the  level,"  or  "fair 


and  square'"'  The  plumb-bob  falls  toward  the 
exact  center  of  the  earth.  The  line  between 
hand  and  bob  is  therefore  "upright.  an 
image  of  justice.  Thomas  .More,  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  Amos,  applied  the  plumb-line  test  to 
matters  of  personal  and  public  morality. 
Paul  Taggart  has  applied  that  test  t«  his  as- 
sessment of  the  demands  of  pastoral  service. 

Another  useful  image  comes  from  the  leg- 
end, if  not  the  actual  mind  and  words  of  St. 
Thomas  More  himself.  In  "A  Man  for  All 
Seasons."  the  play  I  mentioned  a  moment 
.ago.  Robert  Bolt  has  his  imprisoned  hero. 
Thomas  More,  employ  a  striking  simile  to 
explain  to  his  daughter  Meg  why  he  will  not 
swear  to  the  Act  of  Succession  and  thus  ^ain 
his  freedom  at  the  price  of  violating  his  con- 
science 

"When  a  man  takes  an  oath.  Meg.  he  s 
holding  his  own  self  in  his  own  hands.  Like 
water.  (He  cups  his  hands.)  And  if  he  opens 
his  fingers  then-he  needn't  hope  to  find 
himself  again.  Some  arent  capable  of  this, 
but  rd  be  loathe  to  think  your  father  one  of 
them."' 

I  suggest  that  the  cupped  hands  image  the 
internalization  of  the  water  of  justice  By 
opening  the  fingers  in  falsehood  or  Infidelity, 
something  of  the  self  is  lost.  It  is  a  matter  of 
personal  integrity.  Paul  Taggart  is  a  man  of 
that  kind  of  integrity. 

The  familiar  trays  in  balance  on  a  scale 
provide  by  far  the  best  image  of  justice. 
Since  antiquity,  the  symbol  of  justice  has 
been  a  figure  holding  equally  balanced 
scales. 

The  scales  of  justice  find  their  way  onto 
lawyers'  cuff-links,  tie  clips,  monograms, 
jewelry,  desk  sets  and  coats-of-arms.  In  legal 
circles,  the  figure  holding  the  scales  in  bal- 
ance is  often  blindfolded,  symbolizing  the 
impartiality  of  the  law  itself.  The  image  in- 
vites reflection. 

What  we  experience  in  life  as  uneven  is  not 
necessarily  unfair  or  unjust.  To  establish  in- 
justice, one  must  first  establish  relatedness 
between  the  trays.  Not  every  imbalance  is 
wrong.  An  imbalance  is  also  an  injustice 
when  one  sides  advantage  (the  down  tray) 
has  been  taken  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
side.  Related  to  a  downside  gain  Is  an  upside 
injury  (in-jure). 

There  is  hardly  a  problem  of  significance 
to  society  today  that  cannot  be  examined,  at 
least  in  a  general  fashion,  through  the 
framework  of  the  scales  of  justice.  That  is 
the  way  lawyers  and  Judges,  and  pastors  too, 
should  be  looking  at  the  world.  If  an  imt)al- 
ance  is  evident,  the  question  to  be  asked  is: 
Has  one  side's  gain  been  taken  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other?  Is  one  side  up  because  the 
other  is  down?  Do  the  imbalances  represent 
acceptable  unevenness  of  unacceptable  injus- 
tice? The  idea  of  justice  inevitably  touches 
upon  the  notion  of  equity,  of  fair  shares.  Jus- 
tice does  not  necessarily  mean  prosperity, 
but  it  will  always  mean  something  related  to 
decency  and  human  dignity. 

The  average  lawyer's  idea  of  justice  will 
ordinarily  apply  the  notion  of  equity  first  to 
the  distribution  of  material  goods,  to  the 
distribution  of  wealth  and  Income.  Only  sec- 
ondarily is  the  notion  of  justice  likely  to  in- 
clude considerations  in  the  spiritual  realm 
where  equality  of  rights— human  rights  re- 
lating to  freedom  of  speech,  of  religion,  of 
conscience,  and  of  self-determination- 
emerge  as  matters  of  great  concern  In  his 
speech  at  the  United  Nations  on  October  2. 
1979.  Pope  John  Paul  II  identified  the  two 
"main  threats"  to  peace,  indeed  to  the  sur- 
vival of  our  world,  as  violations  of  human 
rights  in  both  the  distribution  of  material 
goods  and  in  the  exercise  of  our  equal  rights 
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in  the  spiritual  realm.  Not  surprlsltiK,  there- 
fore, that  a  priest  and  pastor  who  Is  also  a 
diocesan  administrator  mkht  display  an  in 
teresl  In  human  riKhtjj  Issues  relatliiK  to  re 
lltflous  freedom,  religious  education,  and  the 
promotion  and  protection  of  the  rlKht  to  life. 

As  all  of  you  will  readily  acknowledge, 
every  Individual  persons  conscience  is  to  be 
protected  from  as.sault  and  coercion.  No  one 
can  be  forced  to  violate  his  or  her  con 
scieni  e  The  Catholic  tradition  Insists  that 
It  be  a  properly  formed  and  Informed  con 
science  hence  the  teaching:  of  morality,  not 
the  lei^lslatlon.  but  the  teachinK  of  morality 
is  so  very  important.  And  that  fact  further 
explains  the  appropriateness  of  your  decision 
to  honor  tonight,  in  the  midst  of  civil  law- 
yers, a  pastor  whose  moral  voice  speaks  to 
matters  of  public  concern. 

In  all  ages  anil  circumstances  of  life, 
human  persons  must  make  <hol<:es.  Human 
choices  are  moral  actions,  The  Catholic 
moral  tradition  is  clearly  pro-moral  choice 
In  every  area  of  human  conduct.  But  that 
moral  tradition  must  be  communicated  In 
word  and  image  If  right  choices  are  to  be 
made 

So  whatever  the  Image  th.at  directs  ones 
vision  to  issues  of  Jusll<  e  whether  It  be 
plumb  line,  hands  cupped  holding  water,  or 
the  scales  of  Justice  the  choice,  personal  or 
public,  should  always  be  a  moral  one.  It  is 
Monsignor  Paul  Taggart's  work  to  keep  us 
focused  on  making  moral  choices.  He  has 
served  the  Church  here  in  Wilmington  faith 
fully  and  well  with  word  and  sa(  rament  over 
the  years.  He  has  served  this  Church  with  his 
administrative  talents.  He  has  served  his 
alma  mater.  The  Catholic  Universlly  of 
America,  with  wise  counsel  as  trustee  an<l 
regent.  His  generosity  has  opened  his  right 
hand  to  Individuals  and  institutions  that  his 
left  hand  knows  nothing  alK>ut.  Hut  God 
knows,  and  Ciod  will  reward  him.  "Not  a  bad 
public  thai:" 

Robert  Whlttlnton's  description  of  Thomas 
More   will   servo  as   the   endnote   to   my    re 
marks  tonight.  These  words  fit  Paul  Taggait 
and  serve  as  a  pattern  into  which  all  of  us 
here  tonight  can  strive  to  fit  our  lives. 

"More  is  a  man  of  an  angel's  wit  and  sin- 
gular learning;  I  know  not  his  fellow  For 
where  is  the  man  of  that  gentleness, 
loveliness,  and  affability''  And  as  time 
requlreth  a  man  of  marvelous  mirth  and  pas 
times;  and  sometimes  of  as  sad  gravity  a 
man  for  all  seasons."-  Rod kr'I'  Wiui'riNnjN. 

Mr.  BIDKN.  Mr.  President..  I  suKpcst 

tho  iibscncf  of  a  (inorum. 

Tht'  bill  ili'ik  proceodi^d  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr.  DOI.Pl.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unan- 
iniuu.s  coiLstTU  that  the  oidiT  lor  fh<- 
quorum  call  lie  rescinded. 

The  IMlKSiniNG  OFFICKIt.  Without 
ohjectloii.  it  i.s  so  ordered. 


OHDKH  oi'  PFIOCEDURK 

.Mi'  DOI.K  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
iniou.s  consent  t  h.it  I  may  he  proceed  a.s 
if  in  iTioiriiiit,'  lin.-^iness  for  ■')  nunutes 

The  i'Kl'lSIDING  OFKICHR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


K<  ).S(  t\'A 

Ml  Doi.l',  .\li  I'r.-sKleiiL,  I  received 
an  uiK'ent  letter  today  from  llujar 
lUikoshi.  the  head  of  the  Kovernmont  in 
e.'tile    of    Kosova.     As    my    colleagues 


know,  the  2  million  Albanians  who  live 
in  Kosova  have  been  deprived  of  their 
fundamental  political  and  human 
ri>,'hts.  Thev  have  lived,  for  more  than 
3  years  now.  under  the  crushing'  weight 
of  repression.  They  are  prisoners  in  Ku 
rope's  largest  concentration  camp  lun 
by  Slobodan  Milosevic. 

But.  despite  their  jrreat  sufferintr.  the 
spirit  and  courage  of  the  .Mbanian  peo- 
ple thrives.  That  is  evident  in  the  let- 
ter sent  to  me  by  Prime  Minister 
Rukoshi.  He  wrote  to  inform  me  about 
the  elections  that  will  take  place  in 
Kosova  this  weekend,  elections  which 
the  hardline  Serbian  Government  in 
Beljjrrade  has  vowed  to  prevent. 

These  elections  were  called  by 
Kosova's  government  in  exile  3  weeks 
a>,'o.  Predictably,  the  Serbian  Govern- 
ment has  pronounced  these  elections  il- 
le^,'al 

I'rime  .Minister  Hiikoshi  cunvt-yeil  to 
me  his  deep  concern  for  the  safety  of 
the  Albanians  who  participate  in  these 
elections.  He  warns  that  there  could  be 
a  massa('re  in  Kosova  this  weekend. 

.Mr.  President.  1  dont  think  that  the 
Prime  Minister's  conceiTis  are  far- 
fetched, indeed  the  shockintr  lirutality 
of  the  Hel>,'rade  war  maihine  in  Bosnia- 
Hc'rcenovina  makes  violence  ai^rainst 
the  Kosova  .Mbanians  a  very  real  possi- 
bility. 

Nevertheless,  the  people  of  Kosova 
are  committed  to  the  <lemo(  ratjc  proc- 
ess. They  are  determined  to  puisne  de- 
mocracy even  under  the;  threat  of  bru- 
tal force.  They  have  not  been  intimi- 
dated by  thf  Serbian  Government,  they 
have  not  been  weakened  l>v  the  strain 
of  martial  law.  The  Albanians  are 
gointf  forward  with  these  elections  re- 
gardless of  the  consenuences. 

Prime  Minister  Buk<ishi.  said  in  his 
letter,  "We  are  determined  to  defend 
our  basic  rif,'hts  of  free  elections  and 
proper  repi'esentat.ion."  He  went  on  to 
say  that  as  long  as  the  .Albanians  of 
Kosova  do  not  have  the  right  to  choose 
their  representatives  and  decide  their 
future,  "There  cannot  be  peace  and  de- 
mocracy in  either  th(>  former  '^''ugo- 
slavia  or  Kurop^"-." 

Mr  President.  Piime  .Minister 
Hukoshi  is  right.  There  will  be  no  real 
peace  in  Kurope  until  the  .Milo.sevic  re- 
gime is  stopped,  and  until  the  Alba- 
nians of  Kosova  are  free. 

I  will  bo  watching  this  weekend's 
events  in  Kosova  very  closely,  as  will 
many  of  my  colleagues.  The  Milosevic 
regime  must  know  that  its  every  move 
will  he  noted  bv  the  Senate  and  by  the 
.Xmerican  people  .lust  this  morning. 
I  tie  Sen.it  e  unanimously  passed  the 
■^'ugoslavia  sanctions  bill.  This  action 
cleai-|y  refiects  the  Senate  view  that 
Serbia  is  a  pariah  state.  And.  any  use 
of  force  against  the  Albanians  by  the 
Serbian  military  or  Siibi.m  poli'-e  this 
weekend  will  only  make  the  Senate 
more  determined  to  isolate  and  punish 
the  Serbian  Government. 


Ml".  Pi-esident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Prime  Minister  F3ukoshiR  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Rkcokii 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RkCOKD,  its  follows: 

May  18.  1992. 

Hon    RoHKUT  Uoi-K. 

,\ttnoTUi/  Krader,  U.S.  Scrtalr.  Washi>iijti/n.  DC. 

Dkak  Sknatok  Doi.t;  I  am  addressing  this 
mes,sage  of  utmost  urgency  to  you  in  a  very 
difticult  time  for  the  three  million  Albanian 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia, and  esf)ecially  in  Kosova. 

Since  May  4.  1992.  when  the  Kosova  Parlia- 
ment In  Kxlle  and  the  Government  of  Kosova 
decreed  to  hold  the  elections  in  Kosova  (May 
24.  19921  the  already  serious  situation  there 
has  deteriorateil  even  further.  Serbia's  Gov- 
ernmeit  statement  that  no  election  will  be 
permitted  In  Kosova  because  they  have  been 
called  by  ".  .  a  non  existent  Government, 
which  is  In  exile  and  is  illegal  h;i.>  put  us  In 
a  collision  coui-se  with  Serbia's  Armed 
Forces  and  Police. 

We  are  determined  to  defend  our  basic 
rights  of  free  elections,  and  proper  represen- 
tation If  the  Albanian  majority  in  Kosova 
does  not  have  the  right  to  choose  its  politi- 
cal represenuitlves  freely,  and  to  decide  how 
it  would  like  to  live,  there  cannot  l)e  peace 
and  democracy  in  either  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia or  Kurope. 

Dkak  Sknatoh  Your  August  1990  visit  to 
Kosova  has  saved  many  human  lives.  Our 
people  are  fully  aware  of.  and  very  grateful 
for  it  Your  powerful  voii  e  has  repeatedly 
been  a  deterrent  against  Milosavlc's 
rnonstrousitles  in  Kosova.  and  elsewhere. 
Millions  of  Albanians,  who  rely  on  and  re- 
spect many  friends  around  the  world  con- 
sider you.  Senator,  as  their  most  powerful 
friend  who  has  seen  firsthand  their  suffering, 
and  has  alw.iys  helped 

Today,  we  are  facing  a  new  and  ilangerous 
threat  the  onslaught  by  the  .Serbian  Armed 
Forces  and  Police  against  the  defenseless  Al- 
banian population  in  Kosova  'I'he  impending 
massacre  in  Kosova  will  make  the  massacres 
In  Bosnia  look  "a  mini)r  iru  idetit  "  compared 
to  the  feroiiousness  the  i  riminals  of  Serbia 
are  ready  and  willing  to  show  in  Kosova.  We 
appeal  to  you  to  use  your  great  moral  au- 
thority In  an  effort  to  forestall  what  could 
be  turned  out  to  be  a  massacre  of  major  pro- 
portions against  our  people  in  Kosova. 
Again,  thank  youl 

Very  truly  yours. 

Dr.  Bujak  Bl'Koshi. 
I'Ttme  MintstiT,  Govrrnynrnt  nf  (/ic  Ui'puhltc  of 

Kosiiva. 

Mr.  RllOGLK.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  his  rtnnarks.  and  thank 
him  for  the  statement  on  the  issue. 

Mr.  UOhK.  1  thank  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr  PRKSSLKR  I  would  like  to  be 
asso(  lated  with  the  remarks 

Mr  DOl.K.  1  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  who  have  been  long-time 
supporters  of  the  effort  to  help  free  the 
.Mbanians.  who  are  I  think  in  the  larg- 
est concentration  camp  in  Yugoslavia 
in  their  own  Province  of  Kosova. 


once  of  being  tlie  .Johnny  Carson  of  the 
Senate 

I  do  not  know  if  those  who  said  that 
meant  it  as  a  <onipliment  -  but  I  took 
it  as  one  because,  like  millions  of 
Americans.  I  am  a  fan  of  .Johnny  Car- 
son 

Perhaps  it  is  the  fact  that  we  are 
both  from  the  Midwest. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  fact  that  he  never 
rnmplained  when  1  stole  his  jokes-  and 
I  never  complained  when  he  stole  mine. 

Hut.  the  mam  reason  why.  like  m(.ist 
of  the  country.  I  like  .Johnny  Carson  is 
I  lie  simple  reason  that  for  the  past  29 
years,  through  good  times  and  bad.  he 
has  made  us  laugh. 

Of  course.  Congress  has  made  Amer- 
ica laugh  for  about  200  years,  but  29 
years  still  is  not  a  bad  record. 

.Johnny's  last  show  is  tomorrow 
night,  and  I  am  sure  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  except  those  he  has  joked 
about  -join  with  me  in  wishing  him  the 
best  of  luck  in  the  years  aheaii. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  lloor 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  1  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  now  go 
into  morning  business  with  Senators 
p«!rmitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


.lOHNNY  CARSON  RETIREMENT 

Mr.    DOLE     Mr.    President,    over   the 
years.  I  have  been  accused  more  than 


MILITARY   LAND  USE  IN  HAWAII 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  discuss  the  critically  impor- 
tant issue  of  military  land  u.se  in  Ha- 
waii. It  is  an  issue  central  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  my  State  and  the 
lives  of  all  its  I  million  citizens. 

Today,  the  Department  of  Defense 
controls  over  a  (juartcr-of-a-million 
acres  of  land  an  area  totaling  more 
than  5  percent  of  our  State.  Histori- 
cally, military  decisions  affecting  the 
disposition  of  this  land  and  its  re- 
sources have  been  the  province  of  the 
individual  service  secretaries.  It  is 
they  who  have  decided  whether  an  in- 
stallation should  be  expanded  or  con- 
tracted. It  is  they  who  have  requested 
funding  to  support  ongoing  installation 
operations  as  well  as  the  missions  and 
units  assigned  to  those  installations. 

Riirely  have  the  service  secretaries 
coordinated  their  actions  so  as  to 
achieve  the  most  appropriate,  efficient 
and  cost  effective  use  of  Hawaiian  land. 
As  a  result,  vital  training  are;ts  have 
been  lost  and  critical  ecosystems  have 
been  damaged.  Opportunities  to  in- 
crease the  quality  and  quantity  of  mili- 
tary family  housing  sites  have  not  been 
maximized.  All  too  frequently,  it  has 
been  left  to  Congress  to  address  these 
problems  with  programs  and  projects 
which  the  services  should  have  pro- 
vided themselves. 

.•\s  a  i-ule.  the  services  have  pursued 
then'  individual  reijuirements  with  dog- 
ged   independence    regardless    of    how 


their  actions  might  have  impacted  oth- 
ers. Their  parochialism  has  often  led  to 
misconiinunication  with  P'ederal  and 
State  authorities  and  confusion  at  the 
local  level  both  internally  and  with  the 
public. 

I  believe  this  solitary  approach  to 
land  and  resource  management  is  inap- 
propriate to  the  times  in  which  we  now 
live.  Increasing  population  pressure, 
evolving  military  requirements,  lim- 
ited land  area  and  mounting  environ- 
mental considerations  demand  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  increase  its  <  o- 
ordination  and  cooperation. 

Ml'.  President,  in  furtherance  of  this 
objective.  I  am  proposing  that  the  De- 
partment immediately  take  the  follow- 
ing steps,  steps  which  I  know  will  im- 
prove the  working  relationship  be- 
tween the  military  and  the  government 
and  people  of  the  great  State  of  Ha- 
waii. 

First.  I  propose  that  a  joint  task 
force  on  military  land  use  in  Hawaii  be 
organized.  This  task  force  would  bring 
together  representatives  of  each  of  the 
military  services,  local  and  State  gov- 
ernment officials  and  community  lead- 
ers and  citizens  to  discuss  on  a  regular 
basis  the  operation  of  our  military  in- 
stallations. 

Second.  I  propose  that  a  military 
land-use  master  plan  for  Hawaii  be  de- 
veloped which  integrates  the  needs  and 
responsibilities  of  all  installation  com- 
manders in  Hawaii  and  reflects  the 
long-range  base  force  objectives  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Third.  I  propose  that  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  military  land-use 
master  plan  emphasize,  as  a  matter  of 
first  priority,  sound  environmental 
management  principles  and  the  en- 
hancement of  the  qualit.v  of  life  of  our 
service  men  and  women. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  we  grasp  the 
opportunity  to  reconcile  differing  per- 
spectives on  land  use  in  Hawaii.  We 
must  now  act  with  appropriate  and  due 
regard  for  the  effects  our  actions  have 
on  the  security  and  well-being  of  the 
military  services  and  the  pHjople  of  Ha- 
waii. 

These  are  difficult  times.  As  the  De- 
part rnent  gets  leaner  it  must  get 
smarter.  Cooperation  and  constructive 
dialogue  must  be  the  watchwords  of 
the  day.  The  rapid  changes  now  sweep- 
ing our  Nation  and  the  world  demand 
nothing  less.  It  makes  intuitive  sense 
that  Hawaii,  becau.se  of  its  strategic 
importance  and  ecological  vulner- 
ability, should  have  its  DOD  facilities 
addressed  comprehensively. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce 
this  action  today  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  protect  Hawaii  and  bring  about  a 
new  era  of  military  and  civilian  co- 
operation on  land  use  in  Hawaii. 

1  pledge  today  to  use  the  resources  at 
my  command  to  bring  this  vision  of  the 
future  into  i-eality.  After  consultation 
with  senior  military  and  civilian  lead- 
ers in  Hawaii  I  will  include  in  the  fiscal 


year  1993  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priations bill  sufficient  resources  for 
the  land-use  master  plan  to  give  effect 
to  this  pledge. 


PRIME  MINISTER  BRIAN 

MULRONEYS  ADDRESS  AT 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  honored  this  week  by  the 
visit  to  Washington  of  Prjme  Minister 
Brian  Mulroney  of  Canada.  This  morn- 
ing, the  Prime  Minister  spoke  at  the 
.lohns  Hopkins  University  graduation 
ceremony  and  delivered  a  timely  mes- 
sage on  the  challenges  we  face  m  to- 
day's changing  world  in  the  wake  of 
the  end  of  the  cold  war  and  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  Prime  Minister  Mulroney  told  the 
students  today:  "You  will  enter  a  world 
burdened  with  the  b.vproducts  of  its 
own  success."  He  spoke  eloquently  of 
the  need  to  avoid  isolationism  and  em- 
brace the  opportunity  to  help  the  na- 
tions of  the  former  Soviet  Union  in 
their  struggle  for  democracy  and  eco- 
nomic survival.  He  also  emphasized  the 
need  to  seek  arms  reductions  and  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons, 

1  commend  the  Prime  Minister  for 
his  timely  and  thoughtful  address  I 
think  it  will  be  of  interest  to  all  of  us 
in  the  Senate,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  pi-inted  in  the 
Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

AUDRKSS         m  PKIMK         Ml.MSTKK         BRIA.N 

Mulroney.    Johns    Hopkins    University. 

May  21.  1992 

It  is  an  honour  to  be  at  Johns  Hopkins,  one 
of  America's  great  universities  and  a  school 
with  so  many  connections  with  Canada,  in- 
cluding its  Centre  for  Canadian  Studies. 

Convocation  Is  always  a  joyous  and  poign- 
ant moment.  It  is  a  time  of  gratitude  to  your 
parents  for  the  .sacrifices  they  have  made. 
and  a  time  for  them  to  take  pride  in  their 
children's  accomplishments  Convocation  is 
also  a  time  for  looking  ahead,  to  studies  or 
careers,  and  a  time  for  contemplating  the 
world  you  are  entering  and  what  you  can  do 
to  make  It  better. 

Thirty  years  ago.  at  Berkeley,  at  a  gather- 
ing like  this  one.  President  John  Kennedy 
held  out  the  hope  that  the  future  would  be 
won.  not  by  "a  single  dogmatic  creed."  but 
by  the  liberating  energies  of  free  men  and 
women.  President  Kennedy's  prophecy  car- 
ried farther  and  wider  and.  in  recent  years. 
faster  than  even  he  could  have  foreseen. 
From  Vancouver  to  Vilnius  and 
Vladivosiock.  people  are  free  to  think  and 
dream  and  speak  their  minds.  From  Latin 
America  to  Asia  and  Africa,  people  are  in- 
creasingly deciding  who  will  govern  them 
and  how. 

Rarely  in  history  has  there  been  such  a 
victory  for  an  idea— the  idea  of  democracy. 
The  task  the  world's  democrats  face  now  is 
to  secure  that  victory  and  to  ensure  that  it 
i.s  neither  hollow  nor  short-lived.  History 
will  judge  my  generation  and  yours  by  our 
response  to  this  challenge 

Johns  Hopkins  graduates  and  then  coun- 
terparts elsewhere  will  inherit  a  world  o!  un- 
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precedented  opportunity.  Ilmlte<l  only  by  the 
constraints  of  Mme  and  the  elasticity  of 
Imagination.  But  you  will  also  enter  ji  world 
burdened  with  the  byprodui-ts  of  Its  own  suc- 
cess. The  defeat  of  cornmunlsm  npeneil  the 
door  to  democracy  but  It  also  brought  eco 
nomic  hardship  to  425  million  people 
throuKhout  Central  and  Kiistern  Kurope.  The 
disintegration  of  the  Soviet  empire  freed  a 
score  of  captive  nations  but  it  also  raised  the 
ominous  spectre  of  murderous  ethnic  con- 
flict. And.  economic  collapse  an<l  ethnic  con- 
flict have,  together,  multiplied  the  danuers 
of  nuclear  p/ollferatlon  These  issues  will 
test  the  durability  of  the  democratic  victory 
and  the  vision  of  democratic  Kovernments. 
Their  outcome  will  transform  the  world,  for 
K'ood  or  111.  for  a  century  to  come. 

The  (fieatness  of  nations  and  peoples  is  de 
termlned.  In  part,  by  their  adapUiblllty  to 
chanKe,  no  nation  Is  Immune,  and  resistance 
to  the  currents  of  change  i  an  tie  fatjil.  The 
process  of  change  today  Is  c.xhilaraf  Ing  and 
Ita  direction  enciiuraglng.  Rut  the  pace  of 
change  Is  wearying  and  lUs  dimensions  dis- 
orienting It  Is  not  surprising  that  pocket-s  of 
nosljilgla  remain  for  the  certainties  and 
predii  Ublllties  of  the  Cold  War.  despite  the 
sterility  at  lus  core.  Which  Industrialized  na 
tion  could  not  rationalize  turning  inwards, 
now.  after  decades  of  mllitury  oxpenditures 
and  foreign  aid  contributions''  And.  yet. 
withdrawing  from  the  world  at  this  time 
would  be  an  error  of  historic  scale  because 
neo  Isolationism  In  the  1990's  Is  even  more 
dangerous  than  itji  progenitor  in  the  1920's 
Withdrawal  would  also  be  futile  because  the 
distinction  between  domestic  and  foi'eign  af 
fairs  has  all  but  been  erased  by  the  growing 
globalization  of  economies  Withdrawal 
would  also  Ix'  self  defeating  because  engage 
ment  in  glot)al  affairs  is  not  charity,  al- 
though there  are  obvious  human  needs  to  l;e 
met,  but  enlightened  self  Interest 

Without  the  active  and  constructive  en 
gagement  of  the  US  .  the  only  superpt)wer. 
In  International  affairs,  the  worlil  suffers 
from  uncertainty,  hesitation  and  drift.  Only 
the  combination  of  economic  strength,  mill 
tary  power  and  iK>litlcal  purpose  of  American 
leadership,  f(ir  example,  could  have  brought 
Middle  t-^stern  countries  to  the  peace  table 
In  Madrid  No  other  nation  In  the  world 
could  have  achieved  this  result. 

.Securing  democracy  and  managing  the 
pace  and  direction  of  change  are  very  much 
In  American  lnt.eresij<  Nowhere  are  the 
stakes  greater  than  In  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  The  new  republics  face  two  great 
challenges:  making  democracy  work  and 
learning  to  live  with  economic  freedom 
They  will  not  succeed  In  either  without  help 
and  patience. 

As  Ru.sslan  foreign  minister  Andrei 
Kozyrev  has  written  i-ecently.  his  country  Is 
still  vulnerable  to  "other  stultifying 
Ideologies"  and  to  promises  of  grandeur  and 
greed.  Consider  that  the  life  .savings  of  the 
Russian  people  have  vanished  almost  over- 
night, the  victim  of  rampaging  Inflation; 
that  the  career-track  for  m.any  professional 
Russian  .soldiers  leads  now  to  the  unemploy- 
ment line,  and  that  the  people  live  a  dally 
reality  as  old  as  a  medieval  market  and  as 
moilern  as  a  nuclear  waste  dump  People 
struggling  with  the  transition  to  demo<  racy 
and  free  markets  must  be  given  the  hope 
that.  If  they  help  themselves,  democrats  ev- 
erywhere will  come  to  their  aid  They  will 
need  our  assistance.  Including  our  financial 
help,  for  yeais  to  come  but  money  will  not 
be  their  only  problem  anil  perhaps  not  theli' 
worst. 

In  all  of  the  new  republics,  the  understand- 
ing of  democracy  and  of  economic  freedom  is 


still  rudimentary.  Concepts  we  take  for 
granted,  such  as  independent  judiciaries  and 
political  paities,  are  in  their  Infancy  there 
The  administrative  skills  required  to  run 
democratic  government.s  are  limited.  The 
managerial  skills  needed  for  iloing  business 
In  a  market  economy  are  scarce.  The  trans- 
formation of  the  former  Soviet  Union  will 
take  decades,  perhaps  even  genei-atlons,  to 
accomplish  All  the  nioi'e  reasons  to  act.  The 
opportunities  are  great  and  the  neeil  Is  now 

We  know  what  the  problems  are  and  we 
know  what  the  solutions  aie.  At  the  Munich 
Summit  in  .July.  7  nations  representing  al 
most  6:r/c  of  the  worlds  (JNF'  will  meet.  Let 
us  resolve,  theie.  to  work  with  the  people  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union  and  solve  these 
problems  through  decisive  leadership  and  a 
strong,  helping  hand.  Helping  the  new  repub- 
lics will  t.ake  compassion,  patience,  ingenu- 
ity, and  a  great  deal  of  money;  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fuml  «  alculates  the  need 
at  $43  billion  this  year  alone. 

The  Cold  War  brought  about  the  greatest 
military  expenditures  in  history.  Our  side  - 
the  NATO  Alliance- collectively  spent  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  annually  to  ilefend 
principally  against  the  Soviet  threat  Why 
can  we  not  contemplate*  the  same  scale  of  en 
ergy  and  purpose  in  promoting  democracy 
and  prosperity  in  our  former  adversary, 
which  would  provide  us  all  with  enduring 
stability  iind  .security'  What  would  our  reac- 
tion have  been  to  Kerensky  In  1917  if  he  and 
.s.-ilil  the  Czar-  was  dead  and  he  needed  our 
help  to  forestall  the  75  years  of  blind-alley 
economics  ancl  dead  end  government  of  coin 
munlsm?  What  do  you  think  our  reaction 
would  have  been  If.  say.  20  years  ago  or  10 
years  ago.  the  Soviet  leadership  had  .said; 
"The  empire  Is  over,  communism  has  failed, 
the  Warsaw  Pact  has  disintegrated,  our  econ 
omv  is  bankrupt,  and  we  are  going  to  lay 
down  our  arms.  Wo  seek  your  friendship  and 
your  help  "  And.  yet  we  are  now  In  danger  of 
allowing  our  exhaustion  from  the  pace  of 
change  to  overwhelm  the  exhilaration  we 
first  felt  when  the  Berlin  Wall  came  down 
and  to  distort  our  judgment  about  our  own 
longer  term  Interests. 

I  believe  that  the  West's  collective  re- 
sponse so  far  has  been  hesitant  and  timid 
and  out  of  .stale  with  both  the  need  and  the 
opportunity.  I..eadershlp  will  cost  money 
But  the  Mai-shall  Flan  cost  much  more 
money  than  has  been  transferred  to  the 
former  .Soviet  Union  so  far  and  it  repaid  Its 
invcsunent  a  thousand  times  over.  Kuiope 
remained  free  and  It  gradually  prospered. 
And,  as  a  result,  the  visionary  .Jean  Monnet 
could  lay  the  basis  of  the  European  Commu- 
nity, aeo  million  people  strong  and  still 
growing,  an  economic  powerhouse  "The  fin- 
est pui-sult  of  mankind  l.s  bringing  pt^ople  tri 
gether,"  he  said,  and  that  is  precisely  what 
has  been  achieved  with  the  creation  of  a  sin- 
gle Kuropean  market  this  year. 

It  is  time  to  unite  the  people  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union  with  democrats  everywhere 
The  first  8t.ep  Is  to  complete  the  Integration 
of  the  countries  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
Into  the  global  economic  system.  IMF  and 
World  Bank  membership  was  approved  in 
April.  With  IMF  programs  in  place,  the  new 
republics  will  be  eligible  for  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  loans  this  year  from  the  IMF,  itself, 
the  World  Bank  and  the  Kuropean  Bank  for 
Re<  onstruction  and  Development,  the  KBRO. 

The  KBRIi  was  set  up  to  make  loans,  to 
guarantee  loans  and  to  make  equity  invest 
ments.  The  capitalization  of  the  Bank  is 
about  $12.5  billion  and  Its  capacity  to  oper- 
ate could  be  exhausted  In  the  next  two  or 
three  years.  This  young  institution  has  been 


doing  excellent  work  and  negotiations 
should  begin  as  soon  as  possible  to  double 
the  capitalization  of  the  Bank  so  it  '-an  keep 
pace  with  reform  in  Eastern  Europe.  Bank  fi- 
nancing is  always  <lone  in  partnership  with 
other  leaders  and  investors,  thereby  levering 
subsUintlally  the  sums  available  for  develop- 
ment in  Eastern  Europe 

Bilateral  assistance  is  also  vital  and  Can- 
ada Is  determined  to  do  Its  part,  and  more, 
and  without  abandoning  the  poorest- people 
on  earth  In  Africa.  Asia  and  elsewhere  In 
Canada,  we  empathize  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  challenge  that  President  Yelusin,  Presi- 
dent Kravchuk  and  otheis  are  struggling 
with  us  they  try  to  lead  their  nations  into 
democracy  and  economic  reform  simulta- 
neously We  know  from  our  own  experience 
that  living  by  market  principles  is  painful 
enough  these  days,  even  for  those  nations 
who  have  had  generations  of  practice. 

To  .he  end  of  1991.  Canada,  with  a  rel- 
atively small  population,  approaching  28 
million,  had  disbursed  over  $16  billion  in 
credits  and  aid  to  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
the  second  highest  per  capita  assistance  of 
the  O  7.  exceedeil  (jnlv  by  Germany.  In  1992. 
we  are  providing  an  amount  approaching  a 
further  billion  dollars,  for  a  total  of  almost 
$2.5  billion  in  Canadian  assistance.  To  pro- 
mote exports  by  the  countries  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  Canada  Is  going  beyond  most 
favoured  nation  tariff  levels  and  granting 
preferential  tariff  treatment  as  low  as  zero 
tariffs  In  some  i^teKories.  Considering  the 
Importance  of  trade  to  economic  growth,  we 
urge  other  countries  to  follow  suit.  It  is  par- 
ticularly important  that  the  European  Com 
munity  ease  access  to  Itjj  markets  for  its 
eastern  neighbours.  It  Is  also  crucial  that 
the  new  republics  not  make  their  own  situa- 
tions worse  by  creating  barriers  to  trade  be- 
tween themselves. 

Canad.i  is  ready  to  build  on  our  special  re- 
lationships with  Ukraine,  the  Baltics  and 
others,  the  products  of  100  yeais  of  Immigra- 
tion, to  impart  democratic  values,  adminis- 
trative experience  and  entrepreneurial  ex- 
pertise. We  will  seize  this  mice  in  a  century 
opportunity  to  build  a  political  and  eco- 
nomic partnership  with  the  countries  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  for  the  long  term.  But 
that  partnership  will  only  flourish  if  our  new 
friends  in  Fiistern  Europe  and  the  former  So- 
viet Union  have  the  resolve  to  sacrifice  and 
save  and  Invest  in  their  own  future.  They 
have  to  want  to  help  themselves. 

It  Is  vital  that  Russia  and  the  countries  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union  adopt  policies  to 
welcome  western  private  sector  investment 
and  to  reform  their  legal  systems  accord- 
ingly. It  Is  also  vital  that  IMF  programs  be 
Implemented.  They  are  the  distillation  of 
international  experience  with  economics  and 
they  are  the  difference  between  economic 
success  and  failure,  and  crucial  to  continued 
western  support. 

Economic  success  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
wards safeguarding  democracy  and  easing 
ethnic  conflict,  the  by-product  of  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Soviet  empire.  Ethnic  conflict  la 
an  urgent  and.  potentially,  dangerous  prob- 
lem for  everyone  Consider  that  25  million 
ethnic  Russians  live  now  as  minorities  in  the 
newl.y  independent  lountries  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  Central  Asia  Consider  that  many 
(jorders  there  are  in  dispute  and  that  a  deep 
well  of  animosity  towards  Mo.srow  has  built 
up  over  the  centuiies.  particularly  during 
communi.sm's  75  centralising  years  Consider 
that  the  economy  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
shrank  by  17  percent  last  year  and  that,  In 
Russia,  it  will  fall  back  a  further  15-20  per- 
cent  this  year.  Consider   the   religious  fer- 


ment in  Central  Asia,  the  ethnic  hatreds 
that  have  boiled  over  in  the  Caucasus  and 
the  uneasy  relationship  between  Kiev  and 
Moscow  over  everything  from  the  Ruble  to 
the  disposition  of  the  Soviet  Unions  huge 
Black  .Sea  fleet. 

The  gieatest  single  threat  to  world  peace 
today  comes  from  the  thou.sands  of  nuclear 
weapons  stoied  in  the  suddenly  impover- 
ished, politically  volatile,  countries  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  Vast  amounts  of  nu- 
clear weapons-grade  plutomum  and  enriched 
uranium  are  also  stockpiled  there.  Couple 
the.se  facts  with  the  nuclear  ambitions  of  a 
few  international  pariah  states  and  the  dan- 
gers are  unmistakable. 

That  IS  why  Canadians  and  people  evcry- 
wheie  applauded  the  far-reaching  nucleai- 
weapoiLs  leduclion  moves  by  President  Bush 
and  President  Yeltsin.  It  is  urgent  that  the 
START  cutjs  be  ratified  and  implemented  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  are  very  pleased  by  the 
progress  made  on  strategic  weapons  by 
President  Bush  in  his  recent  meetings  with 
President  Kravchuk  of  Ukraine  and  Presi- 
dent Nazarbayev  of  Kaziikhslan.  Had  these 
two  republics  not  agreed  to  honour  the 
.START  agreement  and  to  sign  the  Non-Pro 
liferation  Tieaty  as  non-nuclear  weapons 
states,  they  would  have  been  the  world's 
lourth  and  fifth  lar'gest  nuclear  powers. 

Canada  would  welcome  still  deeper  cuts  in 
nuclear  arsenals  on  all  sides,  while  the  cut- 
ting is  good,  to  the  lowest  possible  level  con- 
sistent with  effective  nuclear  deterrence. 
This  makes  security  sense  and  economic 
sen.se  for  all  com  erned.  including  the  U.S.. 
which  no  doubt  could  find  places  at  home  to 
spend  any  eventual  savings  that  might  ac- 
crue. 

Canada  would  be  prepared  to  join  in  an 
international  program  to  ;issist  the  coun- 
tries of  the  former  Soviet  Union  in  the  de- 
struction of  nuclear  weapons.  Reiluction  of 
super  power  weapons  stockpiles  is  vita!  for 
it.s  own  sake  and  crucial  to  the  prevention  of 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  states. 
Nothing  is  more  important  than  the  preven 
tinn  of  nuclear  proliferation.  Thei-e  is  no 
room  at  all  for  slippage  on  this  issue. 

I  believe  that  there  are  several  Important 
steps  the  world  community  should  take  to 
make  sure  proliferation  does  not  happen. 
Fii'st.  It  is  imperative  that  the  Nui  lear  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  be  strengthened  when  it 
comes  up  for  review  in  1995.  All  countries 
must  sign  it.  And  it  must  be  extended  indefi 
nltely.  As  part  of  an  effective  International 
effort,  Canada  would  be  prepared  to  termi- 
nat.e  all  of  its  economic  cooperation  pro- 
grams, including  aid  and  tariff  preferences, 
with  any  country,  including  the  new  repub- 
lics of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  that  under- 
mines the  Non-Prollferation  Treaty,  through 
action  or  inaction. 

.Second,  nuclear  cheating  must  be  stopped. 
To  stop  the  cheating,  the  mandate  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  must 
be  strengthened  and  Its  resources  increased. 
The  budget  of  the  LAEA  is  currently  $180 
million  per  year,  or  about  half  the  cost  of 
one  B-1  bomber.  Canada  will  support  giving 
the  LAEA  the  teeth  -the  authority  and  the 
resoui'ces  to  inspect  any  country  any  time. 
We  will  also  support  U.N.  Secur'ity  Council 
action  to  force  compliance  with  inter- 
national rules,  as  is  currently  being  done  in 
Iraq. 

Third,  controls  must  be  tightened  on  the 
export  of  nuclear  weapons  technologies,  and 
Russia  must  be  made  a  member  of  the  Nu- 
clear- Suppliers  Group  and  the  Missile  Tech- 
nology Control  Regime. 

Fourth,  the  sale  of  nuclear  brainpower  to 
pariah    states    must    be    stopped.    It    is   ex 


tremely  dangerous  to  world  peace  when  high 
ly  skilled  nuclear  scientists,  who  now  earn 
le.ss  than  garbage  collectois.  are  attracted  to 
countr-ies  like  Iraq  and  Libya  to  assist  them 
in  putting  together  a  nuclear  weapons  capa- 
bility. The  creation  under  U.S.  leadership  of 
international  science  and  technology  centers 
in  the  countries  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
to  employ  nuclear  scientists  and  engineer's 
is.  thei-efore,  wise  and  timely.  Canada  is  pre- 
pared to  help  lead  in  the  founding  and  fi- 
nancing of  such  a  center  in  Kiev. 

Fifth,  security  cooper-ation  must  t.'e 
strengthened  r'egionally  to  reduce  the  under- 
lying causes  of  tension,  particularly  in  glob- 
al hot-spots  such  as  the  sub-continent,  the 
Korean  Peninsula  and  the  Middle  East. 

The  basic  bargain  implicit  in  the  Non-Pro- 
liferation  Treaty  is  a  commitment  of  the  nu- 
clear powers  to  reduce  nuclear  weapons  in 
return  for  a  commitment  by  the  non-nuclear 
powers  not  to  acquire  any  such  weapons.  The 
1995  review  conference  must  confirm  that 
bargain.  To  pave  the  way.  rt  would.  I  think, 
be  reasonable  for  all  nuclear  weapons  states 
to  agree  on  a  moratorium  on  testing  these 
weapons.  France  deserves  full  marks  for  its 
unilateral  moratorium  announced  in  April. 
It  is.  also,  reasonable  for  those  states  which 
have  acquired  nuclear  weapons  to  give  assur 
ances  to  all  those  c:ountries.  including  Can- 
ada, which  have  signed  the  Non  Proliferation 
Treaty,  as  non-nuclear  weapons  states,  that 
such  weapons  will  never  be  used  against 
them.  Progress  on  these  seven  points  would 
give  us  all  a  lot  safer  and  better  world  - 
which  is  precisely  what  dem.ocracy  is  all 
about. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  are  different 
countries  different  in  size,  different  in  his- 
tory and.  often,  different  m  outlook.  But. 
still,  we  have  a  lot  in  common.  We  share  the 
universal  values  of  liberty  and  democracy. 
And  we  have  fought  side  by  side  in  the  first 
and  second  world  wars,  in  Korea  and  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  defend  them.  We  have  built 
two  of  the  most  civil  and  prosperous  nations 
on  earth.  Neither  Canadians  nor  Americans 
can  claim  perfection  for  their  societies.  We 
both  have  some  serious  problems.  But  we 
both  have  achieved  a  great  deal  at  home  and 
have  made  a  large  contribution  to  peace  and 
prosperity  iiround  the  world. 

The  United  States  is  respected  for  its 
unrivalled  military  power.  it.s  extraordinary 
.scientific  achievements  and  its  historic  eco- 
nomic gains.  Americans  are  admired  around 
the  world  for  the  vibiancy  of  their  democ 
racy,  a  democr-acy  nurtur-ed  and  sustained  by 
idealism  and  by  principle. 

Idealism  and  principle  are  the  great  gift-s 
of  the  young.  When  I  graduated  fr-om  college, 
the  cortimencement  speaker,  an  outstanding 
Canadian  named  Gratton  OLeary.  told  us 
that  a  good  education  should  not  provide  a 
standard  of  living;  it  should  provide  a  stand- 
ard of  life. 

John  Hopkins  has  given  you  such  an  edu- 
cation. May  your  standard  of  life  be  your  gift 
to  your  nation.  And  may  your  idealism  and 
principle  be  your  legacy  to  the  world.  Thank 
you.  good  luck  and  may  God  bless  you  all. 


BRINGING  DOWN  BARRIERS 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  wave 
of  anfjer  set  off  by  the  verdict  in  the 
Rodney  King  case  illustrates  in  bold 
terms  the  intense  frustration  and  deep 
divisions  that  remain  in  our  society. 
The  rase  that  was  seen  in  that  rommu- 
nity,  and  exists  in  communities  all 
over  the  country,   has  built    up  over  a 


lont?  period  of  time.  More  must  be  done 
to  briniar  Americans  together. 

Our  Nation  was  founded  on  revolu- 
tionar.v  concepts  of  equality  and  jus- 
tice. But  throughout  our  history,  we 
have  wrestled  with  profound  contradic- 
tions within  our  society.  As  .Americans 
of  differing  ethnic  or  racial  back- 
grounds have  tried  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  their  freedom,  they  have  all  too 
often  been  met  with  intolerance  or  in- 
difference that  limited  that  freedom. 

While  we  have  made  progress  in  liv- 
ing up  to  our  high  ideals,  we  have  a 
long  wa.v  to  go.  We  must  undertake  an 
all-out  effort  to  take  on  the  host  of 
problems  that  breed  racial  intolerance 
and  injustice.  This  is  a  difficult  chal- 
lenge that  is  made  more  difficult  by 
the  sagging  economic  environment  our 
country  now  finds  itself  in. 

We  are  in  a  period  in  which  Ameri- 
cans are  competing  with  each  other 
over  declining  economic  opportunity. 
And  as  economic  opportunity  declines, 
resentment  builds,  and  discrimination 
and  prejudice  rise.  Americans  are 
fighting  intensely  over  a  shrinking 
share  of  the  economy.  The  recession  we 
are  in  is  the  longest  economic  down- 
turn since  the  1930's— a  recession  that 
has  cost  millions  their  jobs  and  homes 
and.  for  many,  hope. 

There  is  a  great  need  to  develop  an 
economic  strategy  that  invests  in  our 
people  and  stands  up  for  America 
Other  nations  have  strategies  to  build 
their  economies.  That  is  to  their  cred- 
it. 

Japan  is  a  country  that  has  pursued 
policies  that  have  brought  them  great 
economic  strength.  Often,  with  respect 
to  the  United  States,  that  strength  has 
come  through  trading  practices  that  do 
not  allow  fair  competition.  I  have  been 
critical  of  those  practices  because  they 
have  drained  our  economy  of  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  and  have  cost  thou- 
sands of  Americans  their  jobs. 

This  issue  must  be  addressed,  and  ad- 
dressed forcefully.  An  environment  in 
which  both  countries  have  fair  access 
to  the  others  markets  will  help  to 
bring  our  two  Nations  together  and  I 
will  continue  to  press  for  an  equitable 
trading  relationship  with  Japan.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  absolutely  vital  that  a 
discussion  of  this  issue  does  not  add  to 
the  tensions  we  feel  here  at  home. 

Criticism  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment's trade  policy  is  not  criticism  of 
the  character  of  the  Japanese  people 
and  it  is  not  criticism  of  Americans  of 
Japanese  or  Asian  heritage. 

This  is  an  important  distinction  It 
has  been  tempting  for  some  to  vent 
their  anger  with  Japanese  trading 
practices  at  Asian-Americans  This 
type  of  bigotry  has  no  place  here. 

Like  other  racial  minorities,  bias 
against  Asian-Americans  has  existed 
throughout  our  history.  From  the  ar- 
rival of  the  first  Asians  to  tlie  Amer- 
ican mainland.  Americans  of  Asian  de- 
scent   have    encountered    bigotry    and 
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have  been  denied  equal  opportunity 
Today,  a  sipnificant  dcRree  of  that  in- 
lolerant:e  rt^mains.  Asian-Americans 
taie  discrimination  in  cdu(~at,ion.  in 
jobs,  and  are  often  victims  (jf  racially 
motivated  violence. 

Yet.  despite  this  bias,  many  Asian- 
Americans  have  achieved  u'reat  success. 
This  suc<ess  is  to  the  credit  of  those 
who  have  worked  hard  and  overcome 
barriers.  But  even  as  this  success  has 
lifted  man.v  Asian-Americans,  it  has 
created  resentment  amonjf  other  Amer- 
icans that  fuels  prejudice. 

In  addition,  the  success  of  many 
Asian-Americans  luis  obscured  the 
problems  that  remain.  A  poll  taken 
last  yeai-  found  that  a  majority  of 
Americans  did  not  beln-ve  that  Asian- 
Americans  were  discriminated  ak'ainst. 
So  Asian-Americans  are  lauuht  in  a 
difficult  cyi^le:  they  feel  discrimination 
in  many  areas,  but  do  not  have  the 
benefit  of  t.he  awareness  of  the  problem 
that  is  necessary  to  end  it 

There  is  a  threat  need  to  he  sensitivi' 
to  pressures  that  drive  .Americans 
apart.  Our  effort  to  hnnu  down  trade 
barriers  should  not  create  new  barriers 
t)etween  Americans  of  differin>f  racial 
backffrounds.  Our  Nation  is  at  its  best 
when  we  work  totrether  and  reach  out 
to  others.  I  ur^e  every  citizen  to  do 
anythin^,'  that  can  be  done  so  that  we 
are  one  country,  an  America  that  cares 
for  every  sinirle  citizen 


FORKIGN   KKl.ATIONS  COMMriTKH 
ACTS  ON    KX  SOVIKT  All)   HILL 

Mr  rUKSSLKU.  Mr  President,  the 
KoreiKii  Relations  Committee  has  now 
reported  out  its  version  of  the  forcitjn 
aid  bill  for  states  of  the  former  Soviet 
empire,  S.  2532.  The  bill  Is  flawed,  in 
part  due  to  a  lack  of  prop<'r  hearin^fs 
and  in  part  because  of  tht;  excessive 
flexibility  it  ^^lve3  to  the  Kxecutive 
Mranch  I  believe  the  bill  must  be  re- 
paired on  the  floor. 

Althou^rh  I  reserved  several  other 
amendments  to  be  offered  on  the  lloor. 
one  1  offered  durin«  markup  encour- 
ages providing?  technical  assistance  to 
United  States  small-  and  medium-sized 
businesses  to  est^ablish  themselves  in 
the  states  of  the  former  Soviet  l^nion. 
iiiclu<lin>f  Kstonia.  Lithuania  and  Lat 
via  That  amendment  is  now  st.'ition 
7(2)  of  the  letjislatiori  as  reported 

The  American  media  rej^ularlv  paints 
a  ne^'ative  picture  of  lar^e  firms,  liut 
most  of  us  know  that  prosperity  and 
economic  t,'rowth  rest  heavily  on  a 
stron^r  small  business  sector  In  South 
Dakota.  99.2  percent  of  our  businesses 
have  fewer  than  .^(X)  employees  Uy  any 
standard,  these  are  small  and  medium - 
sized  businesses. 

Mr.  President,  my  intention  in  offer- 
inn  the  amendment  was  to  encourage 
individual  entrepreneurs  and  fran- 
(•hisers  to  seek  opportunities  in  the 
states  of  the  former  Soviet  empire,  in- 
cluiluit;  the   Haliji    .st.ile.s    In  aildit.ion. 


the  U.S.  Trade  Development  Frof,'ram 
under  the  dynamic  leadership  of  Jose 
Martinez,  a  former  small  business  lead- 
er, should  be  permitted  to  tap  into  the 
funds  authorized  b.v  this  le(?islation. 

Other  urtjanizations  also  mi^'ht  bene- 
fit from  the  assistance  provided  in  the 
bill  for  small-  and  medium-sized  busi- 
nesses. I  am  convinced  that,  since  the 
key  to  Ami^rican  trrowth  and  prosperity 
is  small  business,  the  future  of  the  Bal- 
tic States  and  the  new  republics  of  the 
former  Soviet,  Union  would  be  en- 
hanced jjreatl.v  by  the  genius,  energy, 
and  commitment  of  l.;nited  States 
small  business  entrepi'eneuis. 

Mr  DURKNBKROKR  Mr  I'resident. 
1  support  S  27T,).  the  Yui,'o.slav  sanction 
bill  and  express  rnv  horror  and  outrage 
at  the  continuiii)^  violen<'e  l)ein(,'  per- 
petrated atjainst  the  people  of  newly 
independent  Bosnia-Hercen^ovina.  It  is 
a  senseless  human  tratjed.y  that  defies 
all  reason. 

I  understand  very  well  that  there  is 
an  intricate,  complex  history  in  this 
ret,'ion.  but  there  can  be  no  rational 
just  ific.ition  for  the  kind  of  savajre.  vi- 
cious brutality  that  Serbia  and  the 
thutrs  in  its  allied  nulitia  in  Bosnia  are 
inlllclint,'  on  the  people  there. 

It  is  deeply  rei,'rettable  that  the  Ser- 
bian leadership  has  rebufftnl  virtually 
every  .il  tempt  at  serious  nej^otiations. 
which  represent  the  only  sensible  way 
out  of  this  crisis  in  Yuk'oslavi.i  I  com- 
mend the  United  Nations  and  Kuropean 
('(iiiuTiunily  for  their  persistent  efforts, 
aM'ainst  tremendous  o(l<ls.  to  netjotiate 
cease-fires  and  evi/nt.ual  resolutions. 
Accordin^c  to  U.N.  and  KC  diplomats 
and  ot.hers,  however,  it  is  clear  now 
that  Serbia  h;is  never  intended  to  nego- 
tiate in  trood  faith  and  has  only  vio- 
lence and  destruction  in  mind 

I  support  the  recent.  KC  and  Unitivi 
States  decisions  to  recall  their  Ambas- 
sadors to  Serbia.  Given  the  cir- 
cumstances, this  IS  the  very  least  that 
we  could  <1().  I  would  uri^e  the  P>uro- 
peans  and  the  United  States  adminis- 
tration, however,  to  go  much  further  in 
imposing'  economic  and  diplomatic 
sanctions  at^ainst  Serbia.  This  bill.  S 
2743,  IS  an  important  step  in  the  rii,'ht 
direction,  but  more  needs  to  be  done 

Mr  President,  the  messaije  that  the 
United  States  and  the  international 
community  must  send  to  Serbia— its 
leaders  and  its  people  is  that  the.y 
face  total  international  is(3lation.  That 
they  are  rapidly  becomint^  a  pariah 
state  of  the  first  order  And  that  that 
has  very  real  and  serious  consequences 
for  their  own  well-bein^',  for  their  own 
future. 

This  mindless  war  is  wipint,'  out  civ- 
ilization in  the  rej^ion.  The  barliarism 
is  unconscicjiiable.  Many  Minnesotans 
have  their  roots  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  Man.y  still  have  families  and 
friends  livlntj.  The  accounts  of  un- 
speakable atrocities  bot^^le  the  mind.  I 
have  heard  firsthand  reports  of  civilian 
people's  eyes  beinjc  Kou^ed  out;  of  ears. 


noses,  and  lips  beinii  cut  off.  Bodies  are 
dismembered,  the  parts  beint,'  strewn 
about  the  streets.  Indiscriminate 
bombing  and  shellinjf  of  ancient  cities 
and  villaK'es,  churches  beint?  destro.yed. 
cemeteries  desecrated. 

In  the  last  several  days,  we  have  been 
horrified  by  Serbia's  takini,'  hostatre  of 
women,  children,  and  elderly  who  were 
fleeini,'  the  wanton  Serbian  destruction 
in  Sarajevo.  Thou.sands  of  women,  i  hil 
dren.  and  eldeiiy.  Thousands.  Mr 
President.  Taken  hostat,'e.  with  the  po- 
tential for  horrific  consequences  ever 
present.  It's  my  understanding  that 
they  have  been  released  in  relatively 
Kood  condition,  something'  foi-  which 
we  are  all  thankful 

These  several  iik  idents.  as  if  we  need 
any  reminding,  k'lve  us  clear  indication 
of  just  what,  were  dealink'  with  in  Ser- 
bian dictator  Slobodan  Milosevic,  ir- 
resolute action  and  liand  wrini,'iiiK  will 
not  suffice  to  persuade  this  Milosevic 
to  cease  his  brutal  aj,'Kression. 

Some  people  have  su^t^ested,  either 
explitntl.y.  or  implicitl.v  throuK'h  their 
silence,  that  there's  nothint?  we  can  do. 
that  this  is  someone  else's  problem, 
that  it  doesn't  affect  us.  In  the  view  of 
this  Senator,  it  does  affect  us.  It.  touch- 
es directly  on  what  kind  of  new  world 
order  we're  i,'oiiur  to  have.  It  touches 
on  our  sense  of  humanity  and  decency. 

Mr.  President,  there  arc  many  dif- 
ficult questions  involved  in  fashioning: 
the  most  appropriate  international  re- 
sponse. Some  observers  have  made  the 
analok'y  to  the  situation  with  Iraq  and 
Kuwait  Althouirh  there  may  be 
similarities,  the  two  .ire  not  perfectly 
analogous. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  import.;int 
lessons  from  the  tjulf  war  experience 
thai  should  be  applied  to  Yut^oslavia. 
Anions,'  them  is  the  imp«.'rative  for  the 
IntcrnatKjnal  community  to  band  to- 
t,'ether  to  resist  and  reverse  these  kinds 
of  aK'k'ression  It  doesn't  mean  that  we 
must  repeat  Desert  Storm  or  that  force 
is  necessarily  the  most  appropriate  or 
immediate  option.  It  should  be  an  op- 
tion, but  there  are  numerous  impor- 
tant steps  that  must  be  taken  prior  to 
that  point. 

With  the  trat^edy  of  Bosnia- 
Herce^'ovina  and  Yutroslavia  only  t^et- 
tinK'  worse,  it  is  imix^rative  that  the 
United  States  and  the  international 
community  remain  actively  and  ur- 
K'ently  ent,'akfed  in  efforts  to  relieve  the 
suffering'  and  end  the  crisis. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  ur^e  my  col- 
leagues to  remain  attentive  to  the  hor- 
rible situatlfin  phivnik'  out  in  Yu(jo- 
slavia.  Whtuiever  possible,  we  should 
add  our  voi<es  to  those  calling  foi'  rea- 
son and  civility  to  prevail  in  that  tor- 
tured country.  We  must  also  add  our 
voices  to  those  callint?  for  (greater  and 
more  urtrent  action  on  the  part  of  the 
international  community 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  In  the  Rkcoru  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  an  editorial 
from  this  morninK's  New  York  Times. 


There  beinp  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcokd.  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  Yoi  k  Times,  May  21.  1992] 

SHAMK  IN  Ol  K  TlMK.  IN  BOSNIA 

A  (lisKrace  for  huiiiHnity."  The  words  ut- 
ti'it'il  in  Wa.shnitrton  Tuesday  l).v  Haris 
Silajdzic.  Foreiyn  Mini.ster  of  beleaKuereil 
Bo.snia.  shouUt  (;hill  the  hearts  of  all  who  de- 
■spise  naked  aRifresslon. 

The  Serbian  stronKinan  Slobodan 
Milosevic  steps  up  his  brutal  bombardment 
of  Bo.snia's  capital.  Sarajevo,  and  his  •'ethnic 
lieansnit'"  of  .Serb  0(  cupied  territory.  Hun- 
dreds die;  ancient  town.<  are  turned  to  rub- 
ble. And  what  i;-  the  respon.'^e  of  the  U.S..  the 
Europti-an  Community  and  the  U.N.?  SiRhs. 
shrugs  and  eva.sions. 

The  bully  who  violates  Bosnia's  inter- 
nationally recognized  Ijorders  must  be  con- 
fronted l)y  an  international  toalilion  pre- 
pared to  do  what  is  necessary  to  put  him  in 
his  plaie.  Otherwise  the  brutality  in  Bosnia 
will,  far  beyond  the  Balkans,  dash  hopes  for 
a  new  world  order. 

Thi.s  Utile  country  has  been  given  a  ruin- 
ous runaround.  Washington  initially  called 
on  the  Kuropean  Community  to  cope  with 
the  threat  to  peace,  even  as  il  disparaged 
K  C  efforts.  When  lis  mediation  efforts  col- 
lapsed. KuroiH'  (ailed  for  U.N.  peacekeepers. 
The  U.N.  was  prepared  to  send  ihem  m  Feb- 
ruary, but  then  Washington  protested  thai 
SfeS'l  million  was  loo  exp<Misive.  Another  mis- 
sion to  Yugoslavia  managed  to  cut  that  by 
J28  million  (heese  paring  thai  cost  weeks, 
and  lives. 

In  .March,  the  blue  helmets  finally  began 
arriving  in  force  in  Croatia.  The  U.N.  esUali 
llshed  Its  headquarters  in  Sarajevo  as  a  way 
of  creating  a  presence,  as  well,  in  Bosnia. 
But  within  weeks  U.N.  officials  were  whining 
thai  pea<  ekeepers  "are  routinely  hara.ssed. 
the  Organization's  property  stolen  and  it.s 
emtilems  and  uniforms  mi.sappropriated." 
The  U.N.  pulled  out  of  Bosnia  and  now  pon- 
ders withdrawing  from  the  rest  of  Yugo- 
slavia. 

What  touching  concern  lor  misappro 
prlat.ed  emblems  even  as  whole  neighbor- 
hoo<ls  of  Bosnian.s  were  Ijeing  forced  to  flee 
for  their  lives.  Il  is  true  that  the  U.N.  peace- 
keepers are  too  lightly  armed  lo  defend 
against  rampaging  Serbs.  But  why  is  that 
the  only  alternative'.'  The  larger  truth  is 
that  the  U.N.  peacekeepers  have  become  a 
cover  for  Western  inaction. 

Now  there's  not  even  the  pretense  of  a  U.N. 
presence  in  Bosnia.  And  the  world's  collec- 
tive irresponsibility  stands  exposed  as  na- 
kedly as  the  Milosevic  aggression.  President 
Bush,  proud  leader  of  the  free  world,  had  no 
trouble  de<;iding  that  Iraq's  aggression 
against  Kuwait  should  not  stand.  He  assem- 
!)!ed  a  global  coalition  to  force  withdrawal. 
Why  not  a  new  one  now'' 

Such  a  coalition  need  not  undertake  armed 
intervention,  at  least  not  yet.  The  economic 
noo.se  can  be  tightened  and  these  who  help 
Serbia  (  ircumvent  it  can  be  pressured.  And  if 
c  oo[)enitive  .security  is  to  have  meaning,  the 
coalition  can  declare  its  willingness  to  use 
greater  force,  as  a  last  resort. 

Aggression  ought  to  be  every  bit  as  des- 
picable in  the  Balkans  as  in  the  Persian 
Cult  For  the  U.S.  and  its  allies  to  stand  by 
while  Milosevic  marauders  defile  Bosnia  in 
vites  bullies  elsewhere  to  take  heart.  Feate 
in  our  lime,  spineless  leaders  said  in  the 
1930's.  In  our  lime  the  word  is  shame. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

EXECUTrVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  the  Senate  proceed  lo 
executive  session  to  consider  the  fol- 
lowing nominations.  Calendar  Nos,  582. 
.583.  .581.  585.  and  all  nominations  re- 
ported toda.v  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services;  all  those  listed  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force;  all  nominations  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk,  in  the  Army.  Air 
Force,  and  Navy. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation  be  dischart?ed  from 
further  consideration  of  the  following 
nominations: 

Vice  Adm.  Martin  H.  Daniell.  Jr..  to 
be  commander.  Pacific  area;  and 

Rear  Adm.  Robert  T.  Nelson,  to  be 
vice  commandant. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  immediate  con- 
sideration, and  that  the  nominees  be 
confirmed,  en  bloc,  that  any  state- 
ments appear  in  the  Record  as  if  read, 
that  the  motions  to  reconsider  be  laid 
upon  the  table,  en  bloc,  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the 
Senate's  action,  and  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

L\  THK  AlK  FOKCK 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment lo  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
while  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  under  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  (jmeral 

Maj.  Gen.  Buster  C.  Glosson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Air  P'orce. 

Dkpartmknt  ok  State 

Kenton  Wesley  Keith,  of  Missouri,  a  career 
member  of  the  senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Minister-Counselor,  to  t>e  Ambassador  Kx- 
traordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Unit- 
ed Slates  of  America  to  the  State  of  Qatar. 

Teieslta  Currie  Schaffer.  of  New  York,  a 
career  member  of  the  senior  Foreign  Service, 
class  of  Minister-Counselor,  lo  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Socialist  Republic  of  Sri  Lanka,  and 
to  .serve  concurrently  and  without  additional 
compensation  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  lo  the  Republic  of 
Maldives. 

Nuci.KAk  Regulatory  Commission 

Kenneth  C.  Rogers,  of  New  Jersey,  lo  be  a 
Member  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion for  the  term  of  five  years  expiring  June 
30.  1997.  (Reappointment.) 

THE  Judiciary 

Morris  S.  Arnold,  lo  be  U.S.  circuit  judge. 

Michael  Boudin.  to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge. 

.Jerome  B.  Simandle.  lo  be  U.S.  district 
judge. 

Richard  G.  Kopl.  to  be  U.S.  district  judge. 

UKl'ARrMKNT  OK  DEFENSE 

Col.  James  J.  Sullivan,  to  be  brigadier  gen 
oral; 


G.  Kim  Wincup.  to  be  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force; 

Gen   George  L.  Butler,  lo  be  general; 

Rear  Adm.  John  M.  McConnell.  to  be  vice 
admiral; 

Gen.  Hansford  T.  Johnson,  to  be  general. 

Lt.  Gen.  Charles  A    Horner,  to  be  general; 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  D.  Hammond,  lo  be  lieu- 
tenant general: 

USA  Reserve  officers  named  lor  appoint- 
ment in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  the 
grades  of  Major  general  and  brigadier  gen- 
eral: 

Lt.  Gen.  William  S.  Flynn.  to  be  lieutenant 
general; 

Adm.  Jerome  L,  Johnson,  lo  be  admiral: 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  D.  Beckel.  to  be  lieutenant 
general; 

Lt.  Gen.  Michael  F.  Splgelmire.  to  be  lieu- 
tenant general. 

Lt.  Gen.  August  M.  Cianciolo.  to  be  lieu- 
tenant general: 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  H.  Ludwig.  lo  be  lieuten- 
ant general; 

Lt.  Gen.  C,  Norman  Wood,  tc  be  lieutenant 
general; 

Maj.  Gen.  John  E  .Jackson.  Jr..  to  be  lieu- 
tenant general; 

Gen.  Donald  ,J.  Kutyna.  Lo  be  lieutenant 
general; 

Lt.  Gen.  Vernon  J.  Knodra.  to  be  lieuten- 
ant general; 

Lt.  Gen.  Michael  A.  Nelson,  to  be  lieuten- 
ant general: 

Lt  Gen.  Robert  L  Rutherford,  to  be  lieu- 
tenant general; 

Maj.  Gen.  Malcolm:  B.  Armstrong,  to  be 
lieutenant  general; 

Gen.  John  R.  Galvin.  to  be  general; 

-Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  W.  Ralston,  to  be  lieuten- 
ant general: 

Li.  Gen.  William  G.  Pagonis.  to  be  lieuten- 
ant general; 

Vice  Adm.  Martin  H.  Daniell.  Jr..  to  be 
commander.  Pacific  area;  and 

Rear   Adm..    Robert  T.    Nelson,    to   be   vice 
commandant. 
statement  on  the  nomination  ok  air  force 

maj.  gen.  buster  GIvOSSON 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
express  my  support  for  President 
Bush's  nomination  of  Air  Force  Maj. 
Gen.  Buster  Glosson  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  t,'eneral  and  assig-nment  to 
the  position  of  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Force  for  Plans  and  Operations. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  critical  senior 
leadership  position  in  the  Air  F'orce. 
and  I  think  General  Glosson  will  do  an 
excellent  job  in  this  assig^nment. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  and  staff  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  also 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
Gen.  Buster  Glosson  for  his  outstand- 
ing service  to  our  committee  and  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  as  Director  of  Air 
Force  Legislative  Liaison. 

One  year  ago  this  month.  General 
Glosson  was  completing  a  very  success- 
ful assignment  in  Saudi  Arabia  as  the 
Special  Assistant  to  Lt.  Gen.  Charles 
Horner,  the  Air  Force  component  com- 
mander under  General  Schwarzkopf 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict.  In 
that  assignment.  General  Glosson 
played  a  key  role  in  developing  and  co- 
ordinating the  highly  successful  air 
campaign  of  Operation  Desert  Storm 

Following  his  Persian  Gulf  duty. 
General  Glosson  returned  to  Washing- 
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ton  to  become  the  Director  ol  An 
Force  I^e^'lslative  Liaison  in  May  1991. 
General  Giosson  was  no  atranffer  to 
those  of  us  on  Capitol  Hill,  because  he 
served  2  yoars  ivs  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  lie),'i8lative  Af- 
fairs for  2  years  befoi-e  his  assli^nment 
to  US   Central  Commaml 

We  hail  hik'h  expectations  for  GeniM'al 
Glosson  when  we  learned  he  would  be 
the  Air  Korea's  chief  spokesman  on 
Capitol  Hill,  and  he  exceeded  our  ex- 
pectations Durin>?  the  past  year,  his 
detailed  knowled>je  of  Air  P'orce  oper- 
ations and  his  exceptional  credibility 
and  intetrrity  have  improved  commu- 
nications between  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  .Vir  Force  Under 
General  Glosson  s  stron^^  leadership, 
the  Air  Force  I.e^'lslative  Liaison  Of 
flee  has  continued  its  excellent  reputa- 
tion of  providlnjf  timely  and  accurate 
information  on  Air  Force  issues  to  con- 
k'ressional  offices,  and  assisting  with 
the  constitueni.  casework  so  important 
to  all  of  our  offices 

Mr  I'resident,  1  want  to  thank  Gen- 
eral Glosson  for  his  service  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  Nation  I  con>fratulate 
him  on  his  promotion  and  wish  him 
continued  success  as  he  serves  our  Na- 
tion in  positions  of  increaalntf  respon- 
sibility. 

STATKMKNTON  THK  NOMINATlO.N  OK   IKHuMK  II 
SIMANDI.K 

Mr  LAUTKNMKRG  Mr  President.  I 
rise  in  strong'  support  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  .Judt^e  Jerome  \\.  Simandle  to 
become  a  U  S  district  court  judire  for 
tile  District  of  New  .leisey 

.Jmlk'e  Siinandle  has  demonstiated  a 
•sincere  and  hustint^  commitment  to 
publu'  servue  and  I  am  confident  ho 
will  serve  his  community  and  our  Na 
tion  with  threat  distinction  on  the  dis- 
trict court  bench.  I  recommend  him  en- 
thusiiust  icallv  to  mv  colleatrues. 

Moin  in  Hmt,'hamton.  NY,  and  now  a 
resident  of  Moorestown.  N.J,  Judtre 
Simandle  ►,'radualeil  from  Frini;oton  in 
1971.  He  received  his  law  de^jree  from 
the  University  of  I'l-nnsylvani.i  in  197() 
where  he  was  an  editor  of  the  Law  Re 
view.  Followintr  law  school,  Simandle 
served  as  a  clerk  for  U  S.  Distriit 
Court  .lud^e  John  Gerry,  currently  the 
chit>f  judtje  for  the  New  Jersey  district. 

He  then  became  an  assistant  U.S.  at- 
torney, first  in  Newai'k  and  then  in  the 
Trenton  office  where  he  became  the  at 
torne.v  in  charge  in  1983  In  that  same 
year,  he  became  a  nia^'ist  i.ite  judt^e  in 
the  district  court  and  wa.s  reappointed 
unanimously  to  another  H  year  teirn  in 
1991. 

Jud^e  Simandle  now  aspires  to  con 
firmation  to  serve  as  a  district  court 
jud^fe  in  the  same  courthouse  where  he 
has  served  the  community  most  ably, 
first  as  a  judicial  clerk,  then  <is  an  at- 
sistant  U.S.  attorney  and.  now,  as  a 
jud^ce  mat-Tistrate. 

In  each  of  these  positions.  .ludtre 
Simandle  has  served  with  distinction. 

.As  an  assistant  U  S  attorni'y.  .Judtre 
Simandle  handled  a  wide  ranvje  of  civil 


litigation  mattct.H  He  aiuueti  i  .i.ses  in 
both  the  district  <ourt  and  the  US. 
Court  of  Ai)|)eals  His  primary  areas  of 
activity  were  torts,  civil  rights,  labor 
law.  envirorimenl.il  law.  and  adminis- 
trative law 

As  a  mak'lstrate.  .ludkfe  Simandle  has 
performed  effectively  many  of  the  du- 
ties that  he  will  take  on  as  a  district 
(Miurt  judK'e  He  has  developed  experi- 
ence in  the  wide  variety  of  leijal  mat- 
ters that  come  before  the  court,  iiulud- 
infir  criminal  law.  Jud>;e  Simandle  has. 
by  all  accounts,  demonstrated  the  judi- 
cial temperament  he  will  need  in  his 
new  position 

Particularly  interestink'  to  me  as  a 
member-  of  the  Senate's  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee,  he  has 
h.id  extensive  involvement  represent- 
intj  the  ^,'overn^lent  in  environmental 
cases  including,'  Superfund  cases. 

In  addition,  as  a  mat,Mstrate.  .Judtje 
Simandle  has  continued  his  involve- 
ment in  complex  environmental  cases 
and  has  participated  in  developing'  in- 
novative technifjues  for  mana^Jin^?  and 
reducing?  the  cost  of  difficult 
mult  iparty  leases. 

As  the  Federal  courts  inci-ea.sini;ly 
hear  cases  involving-  important  envi- 
ronmental issues,  .ludwe  Simandle's  ex- 
p«'rience  should  prove  especially  help- 
ful. 

Mr-.  President,  for  too  lonij  the  Cam- 
den F'ederal  District  Court  has  labored 
under  a  crushing''  workload  with  a  de- 
pleted roster  of  jiidtjes  available  to  con- 
duct the  court's  business.  .Iud^!'e  Gerr.y 
and  his  colleagues,  ius  well  as  the  citi- 
zens of  southei-n  New  .Jersey  who  look 
to  the  court  to  resolve  disputes  and  se- 
cure justice,  need  and  deserve  swift  ac- 
tion on  this  nomination. 

Jerome  Simandle  will  make  an  excel- 
lent addition  to  this  court.  He  has  re- 
ceived the  hikrhest  rating'  from  the 
American  B.ir  As.'^ncj.ii  ion. 


LKGISLATIVK  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
return  to  legislative  session 


CONTINUATION   IN  CHADE  OF  THE 
DEPUTY  SECURITY   ADVISOR 

Mr  FORD  Mr  I'resident.  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
.sat,'e  fi-om  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  '2.569 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  .^en.ile  the  followink'  messat,'e 
from  the  H()u:se  of  Repi-esentatives: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate  (S. 
2569)  entitled  'An  Act  to  amend  title  10. 
UniteJ  States  Code,  to  make  the  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  a  meml)er  of 
the  .Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  to  provide  joint 
duty  iredil  for  certain  service;  and  to  pro 
vide  for  the  temporary  continuation  of  the 
current  Deputy  National  Security  Advisor  In 
a  flax  officer  tirade  in  the  Navy",  do  pass 
with  the  following  amendments 


I'atii-  2.  strike  out  line  1,  through  page  5. 
lino  8  Inclusive 

Pane  5.  line  9.  strike  out  "Skc.  3.  ".  and  In 
•<i'it  In  lieu  Ihei-eof  'SKcnoN  1." 

.•\menil  thr  title  .so  as  t/j  read    "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  temporary  continuation   In 
olllie  of  the  i-Uirent  Deputy  Security  Advl 
sor  In  a  flag  officer  Kiade  In  the  Navy.  ". 

Mr.  FORD  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ijuestion  is  on  akMeeinti  to  the  motion 

The  motion  was  ajjrced  to. 

Mr.  FORD  Mr  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr  LOTT  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 
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RE.MOVING      THE        LIFE      OF     THE 
PLANTING      EASE.VENT   REQUIRE- 
MENT    UNDER     THE     CONSERVA 
riON   RESERVE   PROGRAM 

.\lr  FORD,  Mr  President,  1  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  .S 
2780  re^'arduik'  rerTiovini,'  the  'life  of  the 
planting'  easement  lequiiement  of  the 
Conservation  Reser-ve  Prok'ram.  iiitro 
duced  earlier  todav  by  Senator  Lk.miy 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  lull 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  le^'islative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2780)  to  amend  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  1985  to  remove  certain  ea.sement  re 
tiulrement..s  under  the  conservation  reserve 
proKram,  .iiul  lor  othtT  piir[K)s(>s 

The   PRI'.SIDING   OFFICER     Is  there 
objection    to    the    imtne(li.i.te    i  cuisider 
ation  of  the  bill'.' 

Ther-e  bein^f  no  objiM  tion.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

.Mr.  LEAHY.  .Mr.  President,  in  the 
Ui'M  Food.  Agriculture,  Conservation, 
and  Trade  Act.  Congress  made  several 
changes  to  the  conservation  reserve. 
(Jnc  of  these,  the  requirement  that  cer- 
tain I'onservat  ion  planting's  be  pro- 
tected With  an  easement  covering  their 
useful  life,  has  not  had  the  desired  re- 
sults. As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  provi- 
sion hius  kept  producers  who  want  to 
establish  (^ra.s8  filter  strips  from  par- 
ticipating? in  the  pro^?ram.  This  is  very 
unfortunate  because  t^raj^s  filter  strips 
are  one  of  the  best  surface  water  qual- 
ity protection  practices  available  in 
the  conservation  reserve.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  are  removinj,'  the  re- 
quirement that  these  practices  be  pro- 
tected for  their-  useful  life  by  an  ease- 
ment. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  concur 
with  the  statement  of  the  chairman. 
The  life  of  the  plantintr  easement  re- 
quirement has  caused  the  conservation 
r-eserve  to  lose  much  of  its 
attractiven(>ss  to  producers  that  want 
to  establish  the  conservation  practices 
covei-ed  by  this  reiiuirement  M.v  inten- 
tion in  passing:  this  amendment  is  to 
sec  more  enrollments  by  producers 
wantintr  to  establish  these  covers. 


Mr  President.  I  would  like  to  imiuire 
of  the  chairman  if  he  intends  for  this 
provision  to  affect  in  any  way  the  use 
of  easements  in  the  othfM-  pi-ot,'rams  m 
the  conservation  title  of  the  1990  P^ood, 
Agriculture.  Conservation,  and  Trade 
Acf 

Mr  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  for  his  ques- 
tion. I  do  not  intend  for  this  amend- 
ment to  affect  the  use  of  easements  in 
an.y  of  the  other  conservation  pro- 
l?rams.  I  believe  that  the  problem  cre- 
ated in  the  conservation  reserve  by 
thi.s  life  of  the  plantings  easement  re- 
quirement is  specific  and  unique  to  the 
conservation  reserve.  We  have  stronK 
indications  from  the  field  that  the 
W'etland  Reserve  Pro^^ram  will  have 
substantial  and  adequate  signup,  even 
with  the  permanent  easement  reiiuirc- 
ment  in  that  program.  As  we  stated  in 
the  report  accompanying  the  Senate's 
version  of  the  1990  P'ood.  Agriculture. 
Conservation,  and  Trade  Act.  I  believe 
that  it  IS  import-ant  that  the  Depart- 
ment make  ever.y  effort  to  use  ease- 
ments in  our  efforts  to  protect  restored 
wetlands.  I  do  not  intend  that  the  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment  today  should 
in  any  way  alter  the  Department's  cur- 
rent plans  to  use  easements  in  the  Wet- 
land Reserve  Program. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
thank  the  chairman  for  making  that 
(;lear  and  I  want  to  state  that  I  concur 
in  this  intention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordert.'d  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed  as  follows: 
S   2780 

He  i(  crmr/cd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  lirp- 
rrsi-ntalives  of  the  United  States  of  AtnerKa  m 
Coitgress  a.sseinblrd, 

SECTION  1.  REMOVAL  OF  CERTAIN  EASEMENT 
REQUIREMENTS  UNDER  CONSERVA 
nON  RESERVE  PROGRAM. 

(A)  CoNSKRVATioN  RKSKiiVK.-  Section 
1231(b)(4)iCi  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985 
(16  tl.S.C.  3831(b)(4)(C))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing ".  and  made  .subjec;t  to  an  easement  for 
the  useful  life  of.  ". 

lb)  CONVKKSION  OF  LAND  SUB.JKCr  TO  CON- 
TRACT m  Oinun  Conserving  Uses. ^Section 
1236A(a)(2)  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C.  3836aia)(2)) 
is  amended  — 

il)  by  striking  subparagraph  (A)  and  in- 
serting the  followin»c  new  subparagraph 

"(A)  EXTENSION  OK  plNTK  ACT. -With  re- 
spect to  a  contract  that  is  modified  under 
this  section  that  provides  for  the  planting  of 
hardwood  trees,  windbreaks,  shelterbelt.s,  or 
wildlife  corridors,  if  the  original  term  of  the 
contract  was  less  than  15  years,  the  owner  or 
operator  may  extend  the  contract  to  a  term 
of  not  to  exceed  15  years.  "; 

i2)  by  striking  subparagraph  (Bi;  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparaMraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (B). 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 


The  motion   to  lay   on   the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
BATTLE  OF  THE  CORAL  SEA 

Mr.  FORI).  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  122.  regarding  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Coral  Sea.  that  the  Senate  then  pro- 
ceed to  its  immediate  consideration: 
that  the  concurrent  resolution  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  motion  to  re- 
consider be  laid  upon  the  table,  and  the 
preamble  also  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICF^R.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  concurrent  resolution'.' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
(luestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res,  122)  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  with  its 
preamble,  is  as  follows; 

S.  Con.  Rks.  122 

Whereas  in  1992  the  United  State.s  and  Aus- 
tralia are  commemorating  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea.  during 
which  a  joint  American  and  Australian  naval 
force  first  began  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  ag- 
gression, thereby  seturmg  Australia  from  in- 
vasion and  MTeatly  enhancinK  allied  morale 
and  resolve: 

Whereas  the  alliance  between  the  United 
States  and  Australia  durintj  World  War  II 
was  formalized  in  the  1951  Security  Treaty 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  "ANZUS  Trea- 
ty", which  provides  that  the  United  States 
and  Australia  will  act  to  meet  the  common 
danger  in  the  event  of  an  armed  attack  in 
the  Pacific  against  either  country: 

Whereas  the  alliance  between  the  United 
States  and  Australia  has  been  characterized 
by  an  extraordinary  degree  of  cooperation 
that  includes  information  sharing,  combined 
exercises,  joint  training  and  educational  pro- 
grams, and  Joint  facilities: 

Whereas  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Australia  goes  well  be- 
yond security  cooperation,  and  is  based  on 
common  values  and  beliefs,  such  as  respect 
for  international  law.  human  rights,  and  the 
fundamental  concepts  underlying  the  demo- 
cratic process; 

Whereas  this  relationship  is  strengthened 
by  a  long  tradition  of  friendship,  as  well  as 
cultural  and  educational  exchanges:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  Australia 
share  a  wide  range  of  common  interests  in 
Asia  and  the  Pacific,  such  as  growth  and  lib- 
eralization of  international  trade,  as  well  as 
regional  cooperation  on  economic  develop- 
ment, environmental  protection,  and  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  Now,  there- 
lore,  be  it 

Hesolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  oj  lipv- 
resentatiies  concuTrmg ) .  That  on  the  occasion 
of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Coral  Sea.  the  Congress  ~ 

il )  pays  tribute  to  the  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Australia,  and  looks 
forward  to  the  continued  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  this  relationship: 


<2  I  reaffirms  the  importance  of  security  co- 
operation between  the  United  States  and 
Australia  and  the  importance  ol  their  mu- 
tual security  commitments;  and 

(3)  expressed  its  strong  support  for  contin- 
ued close  cooperation  between  Australia  and 
the  United  States  on  economic  and  security 
issues  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

Mr  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
REPORT  ON  THURSDAY.  MAY  28. 
FROM  11  A.M.  UNTIL  3  P.M. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  during  the  recess, 
adjournment  of  the  Senate,  the  Senate 
committees  may  file  reported  legisla- 
tive and  executive  calendar  business  on 
Thursday.  May  28.  from  11  am  until  3 
p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHINESE  STUDENT  PROTECTION 
ACT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ;isk  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  cal- 
endar No.  457.  S.  1216.  a  bill  relating  to 
the  resident  status  of  certain  non- 
immigrant aliens;  that  the  committee 
substitute  amendment  be  agreed  to; 
that  the  bill  be  deemed  read  a  third 
time  and  passed;  that  the  motion  to  re- 
consider be  laid  upon  the  table,  and 
that  any  statements  in  relation  to  this 
item  appear  at  the  appropriate  place  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  pass  the  Chinese  Stu- 
dent Protection  Act.  I  introduced  this 
legislation  on  June  4.  1991.  the  2  year 
anniversary  of  the  bloody  massacre  at 
Tiananmen  Square.  This  bill  would  per- 
mit those  covered  by  President  Bush's 
1989  Executive  order,  which  sta.yed  the 
deportation  of  Chinese  Nationals  in  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  trag- 
edy, to  apply  for  permanent  residency 
beginning  July  1.  1993.  The  only  condi- 
tion under  which  those  covered  by  the 
Executive  order  could  not  apply  for 
permanent  residency  is  if  the  President 
certifies  before  July  L  1993.  that  it  is 
safe  for  them  to  return  to  China. 

For  the  last  year.  I  have  worked  with 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  Sen- 
ators to  meet  concerns  that  were  ex- 
pressed about  this  important  legisla- 
tion. It  is  my  understanding  that  all 
objections  have  been  met  due  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  bipartisan  co- 
operation to  move  forward  on  this 
measure.  Let  me  assure  you  that  from 
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this  HtMUit-ors  vifwpoiiit,  cvfiv  I'lfurt 
has  been  mHtli-  to  address  the  nicncrns 
of  the  admiiiistiation  wtulc  stTurint; 
the  safety  and  wt-ll  heint,'  of  the  thou- 
sands of  Chinese  students  who  will  seek 
protection  under  this  lek'islation  For 
the  record.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  repeat  to  my  colleat,'ues 
the  8i^rnificance  of  this  measure  and 
the  desptn-ate  need  for  their  support. 

Mr.   President,   it  has  been   nearly   3 
years    since    the     liloody     travesty    of 
Tiananmen    S<iuaie     A    thousand    days 
have    passed    since    that    youni;    man 
stood  down  a  tank,  hut  that    powerful 
imatre  of  (overage  and  deteiTnmat  loii  is 
forever  in  our  minds   Cfrtamly.  the  im 
ajfes  and  memories  of  the  dissident  stu 
dents  who  fell  tf>  tyranny  and  du;tator 
ship  are  painfully  fresh  in  thf  minds  of 
Chinese    nationals    who    were    in    the 
United  States  at  the  time.  A  thousami 
years  coulii  pass,  and  the  fear  and  the 
helplessness    felt   by    those    here   could 
never  be  forKotten. 

Mr.  President,  we  h.ivt-  had  one  thou 
sand  days  to  a<ijust  to  the  past  injus 
tice  of 'I"'iananmcn  .Square    However,  we 
have  only  half  that   time  to  avoid  fur- 
ther injustice  to  those  lon>finK  for  <le- 
mocraoy    On  .January  I  of  I99i.  the  Kx 
ecutive  order  that  protected  the  depor 
tation  of  Chinese  nationals  expires,  and 
unless  this  Senat.t;  acts  now.  those  cov 
ered   b.y    the   K.xecutive   order   lose   not 
only  their  hop<\s  and  dreams  of  United 
States    resideni'y,    wc    jeopardize    their 
very  lives 

That  IS  why  1  introduced  S.  121(1.  the 
Chinese  Student  I'rotection  Act.  The 
measure  Intends  to  release  the  Chinese 
nationals  covered  by  the  1989  Kxecutive 
order  from  their  <  urrent  immi>,'ration 
limbo  and  provide  th(>m  the  option  of 
applyint^  for  permanent  residency  here 
in  the  United  Slates  Since  Introdui 
tion  of  this  hill,  several  chantjes  have 
be(!n  added  to  address  concerns  of  both 
Chinese  students  and  United  States  Im 
migration  officials.  Those  chanKcs  in- 
clude a  provision  to  require  those  cov- 
ered by  the  letjislation  to  have  been 
continuously  residing'  m  the  United 
States  since  the  Tiananmen  massacre 
other  than  for  brief,  casual,  and  inno- 
cent absences.  In  addition,  those  cov- 
ered could  not  have  visited  China  over 
a  p«?riod  for  more  t  han  iH)  days 

A  second  change  involves  a  provision 
to  count  those  p«jrsons  receivinK'  p«'r 
manent  residency  under  new  w(jrldwide 
immigration  levels  as  establishiMl  by 
the  Immik'ration  Act  of  1990.  Addi 
tional  provisions  also  address  the  need 
to  count  them  under  China's  per  coun- 
try ceilint?  without  .idversely  affecting' 
onjrointj  immi^fration  fi'om  China 

A  third  chan^;e  applies  standar<l  im 
migration  law  ex(;lusions  to  tho.se  cov- 
ered by  the  Kxecutive  order  Those 
may  include  criminals,  Cominunist 
party  members,  and  tho.se  likely  to  be- 
come a  public  chart^e  Finally,  the  indi- 
viduals covered  by  the  Kxecutive  order 
will  be  permitted  to  apply  immediately 


for  permanent  residency  rather  than 
wait  18  months  under  temporal y  resi- 
dency ixs  proposed  under  the  ori^Mnal 
lek'islation. 

These  chantjes  represent  lonj?,  dif- 
ficult hours  of  thoughtful  debate  to  ac- 
commodate the  safety  concerns  of  Chi- 
nese students  and  lejritimate  United 
States  immik'iation  policy  K'oals. 
Meanwhile,  the  th(jusands  covered  by 
the  Executive  order  have  waited  pa- 
tiently for  action  by  the  Conk'ress.  This 
bill  responds  to  their  desiderate  plea  for 
a  future  in  the  United  States  of  Amer 
ica  that  can  now  he  answered  by  full 
Senate  support  of  this  measure  At 
that  point,  only  one  condition  can  pre- 
vent this  lek'islation  from  havint,'  the 
intende(l  ( imse(iuences:  certifii  .ation  by 
the  President  by  July  1.  199:1.  that  con 
ditions  in  China  are  safe  for  the  stu- 
dents ret  urn 

Mr  President,  if  rei  ent  news  ac- 
(ounts  are  any  indication.  I  seriously 
doubt  that  conditions  have  improved  or 
soon  will  improve  in  China  since  tanks 
and  artillery  opened  fire  on  unarmed 
civilians  ;i  years  a^o  Accordint,'  to  the 
March  16.  1992.  issue  of  Asia  Watch,  a 
Committee  of  Human  Hu,'hts  Watch, 
"by  early  March  1992,  at  le;ist  20  stu 
dents,  workers,  editors,  and  journalists 
who  were  active  during'  the  1989  move 
ment.  or  its  aftermath  hail  been  ti'ieil 
and  sentenced  by  courts  in  Beijintr  and 
Xi'an.  '  In  addition,  an  April  16,  1992, 
New  York  Times  article  describes  a 
hero  of  the  student  revolution  who  de- 
clares that  many  other  dissidents  are 
still  imprisoned  and  tortured. 

Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  the 
continuint,'  oppressum  is  a  recent  dec- 
laration by  Ren  ,Iianxin,  president  of 
the  Supreme  People's  Court  at  the 
Fifth  Session  of  the  St.-venth  Nation.il 
People's  Cont,'re.ss  in  Heijin^'  on  Mar(  h 
28.  1992.  He  reaffirms  the  Chinese  Gov 
ernmenfs  commitment  to  "severely 
punish  counterrevolutionary  criminals 
who  harmed  national  security  "  This 
statement  is  consistence  with  actions 
reported  by  Amnesty  International  on 
March  5,  1992,  that  "at  least  nine  pro- 
democracy  activists  were  arrested  in 
BeiJln^,'  by  plainclothes  security  agents 
on  Saturday.  February  29." 

Despite  promises  and  rumors  of  re- 
form by  the  Chinese  Government,  dis- 
sidents hero  in  the  United  States  un- 
ilerstand  the  harsh  reality  that  awaits 
them  If  they  face  forced  deportiition. 
The  .April  6.  1992,  edition  of  Newsweek 
contains  a  story  of  exiles  (me  of  which, 
journalist  and  poUtual  scientist  Yuan 
Zhimiiik'.  declares  sadly  "Some  of 
those  In  jail  are  my  friends.  If  they  are 
in  prison,  we  will  be,  too 

.Mr.  President,  we  have  waited  a 
thousand  days,  but  we  can  wait  no 
Ioniser  to  alleviat.e  these  brave  people 
from  the  feiir  that  they  face  with  de- 
portation Their  patience  and  con- 
fidence in  us  IS  only  surpassed  by  their 
love  of  freedom  and  desire  to  remain  in 
the  United  States  We  cannot  afford  to 
put  their  lives  on  hold  any  lon»,'er. 


Otice  a«aln.  I  commend  the  extraor- 
dinary bipartisan  commitment  (jn  be- 
half of  Senators  and  their  staff  to  brlnt: 
this  bill  to  the  floor.  In  particular.  I 
appreciate  the  skillful  work  of  Michael 
Myers  on  Senators  Kknnkdys  Immi- 
fjration  staff  and  my  former  staff  mem- 
ber. Curtis  Hfim 

Finally.  Mr  President.  I  would  like 
to  remind  my  colleanrues  that  this  bill 
represents  another  type  of  opportunity 
that  we  rarely  enjoy  these  days.  So 
often  durint:  this  election  year,  our  ef- 
forts on  economic  growth,  health  care 
reform,  and  the  budt^et  deficit  have 
been  frustrated  by  our  Inability  to 
produce  meanln^fful  results.  No  doubt 
the  numerous  announcements  of  early 
retirements  in  both  Chambers  reflect 
the  sense  felt  by  many  that  we  can  no 
lonjrer  make  a  positive  difference.  How- 
ever, the  Chinese  Student  Protection 
Act  is  a  welcome  exception.  We  can 
make  people's  lives  better  today  by 
takini,'  a  major  step  toward  providintj 
them  permanent  residency.  This  is  a 
rare  opportunity  to  make  the  positive 
difference  we  all  wish  to  make 

Mr  President.  I  urt^e  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  and  support  S.  1216.  the  Chi- 
nese Student  Protection  Act.  In  an- 
other thousand  days,  it  will  be  too  late 
for  thousands  of  Chinese  Nationals  who 
wish  to  remain  In  Ameri<a.  L'st  us  act 
now  by  p<isslng  this  legislation  to  avoid 
a  for<:ed  deportiition  and  uncertiiin  fu- 
t  ure  of  a  desp<'rate  people. 

Mr.  KKNNKDY.  .Mr.  President,  I  can 
think  of  few  more  appropriate  gestures 
in  support  of  democrac-.y  in  China  than 
the  Chinese  Student  Protection  Act  of 
1992,  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

The  students  here  have  been  at  the 
forefront  of  International  efforts  to 
promote  democratic  reform  in  China. 
.Many  of  them  have  placed  themselves 
and  their  families  at  great  risk  because 
of  their  protests  against  the 
Tiananmen  Square  massacre  and  their 
continuing  efforts  to  end  the  massive 
government  crackdown  whuh  followed. 

The  administration  has  taken  the 
step,  through  executive  order,  of  allow- 
ing the  students  to  remain  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  only  until  .January  1,  199-1. 
He(  ause  their  Immigration  status  is  so 
uncertain,  it  is  necessary  for  Congress 
to  act  to  provide  the  students,  who 
have  Uvkcn  such  great  risks  for  their 
l>eople,  with  a  secure  and  permanent 
immigration  status  in  the  United 
States. 

Only  then  will  they  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  op«'nly  pursue  the  cause  of 
freedom  without  worrying  that  one  day 
they  may  have  to  return  to  China  be- 
fore needed  reforms  have  taken  place. 

Mr  President,  I  am  also  grateful  for 
the  important  contributions  of  the 
ranking'  member  of  our  Immigration 
Suticommittee,  Senator  Simp.son.  His 
suggestions  for  the  legislation  enabled 
It  to  move  forward  with  broad  support. 

1  am  pleased  to  have  been  an  original 
cosponsor  of  this  important    bill,  and 


join  with  the  Senator  from  Washington 
in  urging  its  Immediate  passage. 

The  bill  (S.  1216)  was  deemed  read  a 
third  time  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1216 
lif  II  enacted  by  the  Senalr  and  House  of  Hep- 
reseiitatives  oj  the  United  States  ol  Atnenca  m 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  mav  br  i  Ited  as  the  "Chinese  Stu- 
dent Protoilion  Act  of  1992' 

SEC.  2,  ADJL'STMENT  TO  LAWFLX  PERMANENT 
RESIDENT  STATUS  OF  CERTAIN  NA 
TIONALS  OF  THE  PEOPLE'S  REPIB 
UC  OF  CHINA. 

<a)  In  Genkkai,.  -Subject  to  subsection 
(ci(l),  whenever  an  alien  described  in  sub- 
,sectlon  (bi  applies  for  adjustment  of  status 
under  section  245  of  the  Immltjration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  during  the  application  period 
la.s  defined  in  subsection  (et)  the  following 
rules  .xhall  appl.v  with  respect  to  such  adjust- 
ment 

(1)  The  alien  shall  be  deemed  to  have  had 
a  petition  approved  under  section  204(a)  of 
such  Act  for  cla.ssification  under  section 
203(b)(.3)(A)(i)  of  such  Act. 

(2)  The  application  shall  be  considered 
without  regard  to  whether  an  immigrant 
visa  number  is  immediately  available  at  the 
time  the  applu  ation  is  filed. 

(3>  In  delermininK  the  alien's  admissibility 
as  an  iininiKrant.  and  the  aliens  eligibility 
for  an  iinmifirant  visa — 

(Ai  para>?raphs  (b)  and  (7)(A)  of  section 
212(a)  ami  section  212(o)  of  such  Act  shall  not 
apply,  and 

(Hi  the  Attorney  General  may  waive  any 
other  provision  of  section  212(a)  (other  than 
paragraph  (2)(C)  and  subparagraph  (A).  (B). 
(Ci.  or  lE)  of  i?iiratrraph  (3))  of  such  Act  with 
respect  to  such  adjustment  for  huinanitarian 
purposes,  for  purposes  of  assurinj,'  family 
unity,  or  If  otherwise  in  the  public  interest. 

(4)  The  numerical  level  of  sei  tion  202(a)(2i 
of  such  Act  shall  not  apply. 

(b)  Ai.iKNS  CovERKn.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  an  alien  described  in  this  subsection 
Is  an  alien  who— 

(1 )  Is  a  national  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  described  in  section  1  of  Executive 
Order  No.  12711  ;Ui  in  effect  on  April  11.  1990. 

(2)  has  resided  continuously  In  the  United 
States  since  April  11.  1990  (other  than  brief. 
casual,  and  Innocent  absences);  and 

(3)  was  not  physically  present  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  for  longer  than  90 
days  after  such  date  and  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Condition;  Dissemination  ok  Informa- 
tion.— 

(1)  Not    AFPLICABI-K    IF    SAFE    RI-rfURN    FFK- 

MiTTED. —Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  alien  If  the  President  has  determined 
and  certified  to  Congress,  before  the  first  day 
of  the  application  period,  that  conditions  in 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  permit  aliens 
described  in  subsection  ib)(l)  to  return  to 
that  forelfrn  state  In  safety 

(2)  Dissemination  of  information. -If  the 
President  has  not  made  the  certification  de 
scribed  in  paragraph  (1)  by  the  first  day  of 
the  applicatlqfl^eriod,  the  Attorney  General 
shall,  subject  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
priations, immediately  broadly  disseminate 
to  aliens  described  in  subsection  (b)(1)  infor 
mation  respecting  the  benefits  available 
under  this  .section.  To  the  extent  practicable, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  provide  notice  of 
these  benefits  to  the  last  known  mailintr  ad- 
dress of  each  such  alien. 

(d)  OFFSET  in  Per  Country  Ncmericai, 
Level,,— 


(1)  In  general.— The  numerical  level  under 
section  202(a)i2)  ol  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  appliiable  to  natives  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  in  each  applicable 
fiscal  year  (as  defined  in  parasiaph  i:3>i  shall 
be  reduced  by  1,000 

(2)  AL1.0T.MENT  if  SKCTION  WJ.Ki  AI'l'l.lKS.      If 

section  202(e)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  is  applied  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  in  an  applicable  fiscal  year. 
in  applying  such  section  — 

iA>  300  immigrant  visa  numbers  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  previously  issued  to  na- 
tives of  that  foreign  state  under  section 
203ibi(3)iA)(i )  of  such  Act  in  that  year,  and 

(B)  700  immigrant  visa  numbers  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  previously  issued  to  na- 
tives of  that  foreig^n  state  under  section 
203(bH5)  of  such  Act  in  that  year. 

(3i  Applicable  fiscal  yeah  — 

(A)  In  general.— In  this  subsection,  the 
term  "applicable  fiscal  year  "  means  each  fis- 
cal year  during  the  period — 

(ii  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
the  application  period  begins;  and 

(ii)  ending  with  the  first  fiscal  year  by  the 
end  of  which  the  cumulative  number  of 
aliens  counted  for  all  fiscal  years  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  equals  or  exceeds  the  total 
number  of  aliens  whose  status  has  been  ad- 
justeil  under  section  245  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a). 

(B)  Number  counted  each  year.  The 
number  counted  under  this  subparagraph  for 
a  fiscal  year  (beginning  during  or  after  the 
application  period)  is  1,000,  plus  the  number 
(If  any)  by  which  (i)  the  immigration  level 
under  section  202(a)(2)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  for  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  In  the  fiscal  year  (as  reduced 
under  this  subsection),  exceeds  di)  the  num- 
ber of  aliens  who  were  chargeable  to  such 
level  in  the  year. 

(e)  APPLICATION  Period  Df.fined.— In  this 
section,  the  term  "application  period  " 
means  the  6-month  period  beginning  July  I, 
1993. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  the  adjustment  of 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  certain  nationals  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  unless 
conditions  permit  their  return  in  safe- 
ty to  that  foreign  state.". 


UNITED  STATES-HONG  KONG 
POLICY  ACT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  459,  S.  1731.  United  States- 
Hong  Kong  Policy  Act  of  1992,  that  the 
committee  substitute  be  agreed  to,  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  be  deemed  read  a 
third  time  and  passed,  and  that  the 
motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the 
table:  that  the  title  amendment  be 
agreed  to:  further,  that  any  statements 
relating  to  this  matter  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  the  appropriate  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  (S.  1731)  was  deemed  read  a 
third  time  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  1731 

lie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  nf  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stales  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 


SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This    Act    may    be    cited    as    the    "United 
States-Hong  Kong  Policy  Act  of  1992". 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  makes  the  following  findings: 

(1)  The  Congress  recognizes  that  under  the 
1984  Slno-Bntish  Joint  Declaration 

1 A  I  The  People  s  Republu  of  China  and  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
ern Ireland  have  agreed  that  the  People  s  Re- 
public of  China  will  resume  the  exercise  of 
sovereignty  on  July  1,  1997.  Until  that  time, 
the  United  Kingdom  will  be  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  Hong  Kong. 

(B)  The  Hong  Kong  Special  Administrative 
Region  (SAR)  ol  the  PRC,  beginning  on  July 
1.  1997.  will  continue  to  enjoy  a  high  degree 
of  autonomy  on  all  matters  other  than  de- 
fense and  foreign  affairs. 

(C)  There  is  provision  for  implementation 
of  a  "one  country,  two  systems  "  policy, 
under  which  Hong  Kong  will  retain  itj;  cur- 
rent lifestyle  and  legal,  social  and  economic 
systems  until  at  least  the  year  2047. 

(D)  The  legislature  of  the  Hong  Kong  SAR 
will  be  constituted  by  elections,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  International  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rights  and  the  Inter- 
national Covenant  on  Economic.  Social  and 
Cultural  Rights,  as  applied  to  Hong  Kong, 
shall  remain  in  force. 

lEi  Provision  is  made  for  the  continuation 
in  force  of  agreements  implemented  as  of 
June  30,  1997.  and  for  the  future  Hong  Kong 
SAR's  ability  to  conclude  new  agreements 
either  on  its  own  or  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

(2)  The  Congress  declares  its  wish  to  see 
full  impiem.entation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Joint  Declaration. 

(3)  The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
announced  his  support  for  the  policies  and 
decisions  reflected  in  the  Sino-British  Dec- 
laration. 

(4)  Hong  Kong  plays  an  important  role  in 
today's  regional  and  world  economy.  This 
role  is  reflected  in  strong  economic,  cul- 
tural, and  other  ties  with  the  United  States 
that  give  the  United  States  a  strong  interest 
in  the  continued  vitality,  prosperity,  and 
stability  of  Hong  Kong. 

(5)  Support  for  democratization  is  a  fun- 
damental principle  of  United  States  foreign 
policy.  As  such,  it  naturally  applies  to  Unit- 
ed States  policy  toward  Hong  Kong.  This  will 
remain  equally  true  after  June  30.  1997. 

(6)  The  human  rights  of  the  people  of  Hong 
Kong  are  of  great  importance  to  the  United 
States  and  are  directly  relevant  to  United 
States  interests  in  Hong  Kong.  A  fully  suc- 
cessful transition  of  sovereignty  In  Hong 
Kong  must  safeguard  human  rights  in  and  of 
themselves.  Human  rights  also  serve  as  a 
basis  for  Hong  Kong's  continued  economic 
prosperity. 

SEC.  3.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "Hong  Kong"  means,  prior 
to  July  1.  1997.  the  British  Dependent  Terri- 
tory of  Hong  Kong,  and  on  and  aft.er  July  1. 
1997.  the  Hong  Kong  Special  Administration 
Region  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China; 

(2)  the  term  "Joint  Declaration  "  means 
the  Joint  Declaration  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  and  the  Government  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  on  the  Question 
of  Hong  Kong,  done  at  Beijing  on  December 
19.  1984: 

i3)  the  term  "laws  of  the  United  States" 
includes  any  statute,  rule,  regulation,  ordi- 
nance, order,  or  judicial  rule  of  decision  of 
the  United  States  or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof; 
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(4)  the  term  "FRC"  means  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China;  and 

(5)  the  term  'HonK  KoriK  person"  means- - 

(A)  any  natural  person  resldInK  In  HonK 
Kon>r:  and 

(B)  any  i  orporation,  company,  assoulallon. 
paitnershlp.  or  other  ofKanlzatlon  which  is 
not  an  agency  or  other  Instrumentality  of 
any  foreign  state  (as  defined  In  section 
1603(a)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code)  and 
whkh  Is  legally  constltut,ed  under  the  laws 
and  reKUlations  of  HiMit;  Koiur 

TlTl.K  I-P<)I,UY 
SK«"    101    BII^TKRAI.  TIES  BETWEEN  THE  rXITED 
STATES  AM)  HON<i  K<)N«; 
It  Is  the  si'tise  of  (.'on>{ress  If'.i'   ■!•■  fellow 
inn.  based  on  provisions  of  thf   i<  ;:•   I  i"i  lara 
tlon,   where  appllcahle,  shoul<l  I'f  thr  [xrliiy 
Of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  Its  Idlat 
eral  relationship  with  Hoiik  KonK 

(1)  The  United  Stjites  should  play  an  active 
role,  before,  on.  and  after  July  1,  1997,  In 
malnt-alninK  Mont?  Kong's  confidence  and 
prosperity.  Hong  Kongs  role  as  an  Inter 
national  financial  center,  and  the  mutually 
beneficial  ties  t)etwperi  the  people  of  the 
United  suites  and  the  people  of  Hoiit;  Kong 

(2)  The  United  Stjites  shoulil  actively  .seek 
to  establish  .iiid  expand  illrect  bilateral  ties 
and  aureeiiient^s  with  Hong  K(jnK  in  eco- 
nomic, trade,  financial.  moiiet.ary.  aviation, 
shipping,  coiiimunlcatlons,  tourism,  cul 
tural.  sport,  and  other  appropriate  areas. 

Ct)  The  United  SlJites  should  .seek  to  maln- 
Uln.   after  ,Iune  ;«),    19!^?,   the   United   States 
consulate  general    In    Hong    Kong,    together 
with  other  official  and  serni  official  organl 
zatlons,  such  as  the  United  States  Informa 
tlon  Ageni  y  American  Library. 

(4)  The  Utiited  States  should  Invite  Hong 
Kong  to  maintain,  after  .June  :W,  1991,  Its  of 
ficlal  and  semi  official  missions  In  the  Unit- 
ed States,  such  as  the  Hong  Kong  Kconornlc 
ti  Trade  Office,  the  (Jffice  of  the  Hong  Kong 
Trade  r)evelopment  Council,  and  the  Hong 
Kong  Tourist  A.s.soclatlon  The  United  St.ates 
should  Invite  Hong  Kong  to  open  and  irialn- 
tain  other  official  or  seinl  offU  lal  missions 

(."il  The  United  Stat.«'s  should  recognize 
pa.ssports  and  travel  document,s  l.ssued  after 
.June  :».  !!»7.  by  the  Hong  Kon^  Special  Ad- 
ministrative Region, 

(H)  Tht^  l'K(."s  resumption  of  the  exercl.sc  of 
sovereignty  over  Hong  Kong  after  .June  30. 
199^7.  shoulit  not  affe(  t  treatment  of  Hong 
Kong  resldent.s  who  apply  for  visas  to  visit 
the  United  SUifes, 

SE<'.     lOT.     I'ARTICirATION    BY     ll()N<;    KONi;    IN 
MtI.TH..,\TKIC\l,<)K(;,\NI/,\TI<)NS 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Coiu;ress  that  the  loi 
lowing,  baseil  on  provisions  of  the  Joint  D.'r 
laratlon.  where  ,ippl liable,  should  be  'tie  jk.i 
li;.v  of  the  United  Stjites  with  respect  to  par 
tlclpatlon  by  Hong  Kong  in  multilateral  or 
ganixatlons  after  .lune  .10,  11W7 

(1)  The  United  Stjites  should  support  Hong 
Kong's  participation  in  appropriate  multilat- 
eral organizations  that  are  open  to  non- 
states  and  in  all  appropriate  multilateral 
International  conferences,  agreements,  and 
organizations,  for  which  It  is  eligible  under 
the  organizations  bylaws. 

(2)  The  United  States  should  continue  to 
fulfill  It-s  obligations  to  Hong  Kung  under 
International  agreements,  so  long  as  Hong 
Kong  reciprocates,  regardless  of  whether  the 
PRC  is  a  party  to  the  particular  Inter- 
national agreement,  unless  and  until  such 
obligations  are  modified  or  terminated  ac 
cording  to  specified  piocedures. 

(3)  The  United  -States  should  respect  Hong 
Kong's  status  as  a  separate  customs  terri- 
tory, and  as  a  contracting  party  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  wheth- 


er or  not  the  PRC  participates  In  the  latter 

organization 

SEC.    103.    rOMMEK<  E    BETWEEN    THE    UNITED 
STATES  AND  HONt;  KONC. 

It  Is  the  sense  oi  the  Congie.is  that  the  fol- 
lowing. base<l  on  the  provisions  of  the  Joint 
Declaration,  where  applicable,  should  con- 
tinue to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
after  June  30,  1997.  with  respect  to  commerce 
between  the  United  States  and  Hong  Kong 

(1)  The  United  States  should  seek  to  main 
tain   anil   expand   economic   and    trade   rela 
tions  With  Hong  Kong  and  should  lontinue  to 
treat  Hong  Kong  as  a  separate  territoi  v   in 
economi<-  and  trade  matters,  such  as  Import 
(juotas  and  certificates  of  origin. 

(2)  The  United  States  should  continue  to 
negotiate  directly  with  Hong  Kong  to  con- 
clude bilateral  economic  agreements. 

(3)  The  United  States  should  continue  to 
treat  Hong  Kong  as  a  territory  which  is  fully 
autonomous  from  the  United  Kingdom  and. 
after  June  dO.  1997.  should  treat  Hong  Kong 
a-s  a  territory  which  Is  fully  autonomous 
from  the  PRC  with  respect  to  economic  and 
trade  matters 

(1)  The  United  Stales  should  continue  to 
gmnt  the  products  of  Hong  Kong  nondls<rlm- 
Inatory  trade  treatment  (commonly  referred 
to  as  "most-favored  nation  status")  by  vir 
tue  of  Hong  Kong's  membership  In  the  Gen 
eral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT). 

(5)  The  United  States  should  recognize  cer- 
tificates of  origin  for  manufactured  goods  Is- 
sued by  the  Hong  Kong  Special  Administra- 
tive Region 

(6)  The  United  States  should  continue  to 
allow  the  United  States  iloUar  to  be  freely 
exchanged  with  the  Hong  Kong  dollar. 

(7)  United  States  businesses  should  be  en 

1  ourageil  to  continue  to  operate  In  Hong 
Kong,  in  accordance  with  applicable  United 
States  and  Hong  Kong  law. 

(8)  The  United  Slates  should  continue  to 
support  access  by  Hong  Kong  tn  sensitive 
technologies  controlled  under  the  agreeinent 
of  the  Multilateral  Coordinating  Committee 
for  Kxport  Controls  (commonly  referred  to  as 
"CGCOM")  for  30  long  as  the  United  States 
Is  satisfied  that  such  technologies  remain  In 
Hong  Kong 

(9)  The  United  States  should  encourage 
Hong  Kong  to  continue  Its  efforts  to  develop 
a  framework  which  provides  adequate  pro- 
tection for  Intellectual  property  rights. 

(lOi  The  United  States  should  negotiate  di- 
rectly With  Hong  Kong,  in  consultation  with 
the  PRC.  a  bilateral  investment  treaty. 

SEC.  104.  TRANSPORTATION. 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  fol- 
lowing, based  on  the  provisions  of  the  Joint 
Declaration,  where  applicable,  should  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  aft«r  June  30. 
1997,  with  respect  to  transportation  from 
Hong  Kong 

(1)  Recognizing  Hong  Kong's  position  as  an 
International  transport  center,  the  United 
Stales  should  continue  to  recognize  ships 
and  airplanes  registered  in  Hong  Kong  and 
should  negotiate  air  service  agreeitients  di- 
rectly with  Hong  Kong. 

(2)  The  United  States  should  continue  to 
recognize  ships  registered  by  Hong  Kong 
after  June  30.  1997 

(3)  United  States  commercial  ships,  in  ac 
cordance  with  applicable  United  States  and 
Hong  Kong  law.  should  remain  free  to  port  in 
Hong  Kong 

(4)  The  United  States  should  continue  to 
recognize  airplanes  registered  by  Hong  Kong 
In  accordance  with  applicable  laws  of  the 
PRC 


(5i  The  United  States  should  recognize  II- 
■  enses  Issued  by  the  Hong  Kong  Special  Ad 
iiilnlstrative  Regic^n  to  Hong  Kong  airlines. 

(6)  The  United  States  should  recognize  i  er 
tiflcates  issued  by  the  Hong  Kong  Special 
Administrative  Region  to  United  States  air 
cairiers  for  air  service  involving  travel  to, 
from,  or  through  Hong  Kong  and  which  does 
not  Involve  travel  to.  from,  or  through  other 
paits  of  the  PRC. 

i7>  The  United  States  should  negotiate  at 
the  appropriate  time  directly  with  the  Hong 
Kong  .Special  Administrative  Region,  acting 
under  authorization  from  the  (Jovernment  of 
the  PRC,  to  renew  or  amend  all  an  service 
agreementjj  existing  on  June  30,  1997,  and  to 
lonclude  new  air  service  agreements  affect- 
ing all  night,s  to,  from,  or  through  other 
parts  of  the  PRC  The  United  Stat.«!s  should 
negotiate  at  the  appropriate  time  directly 
with  the  Government  of  the  PRC  to  renew  or 
amend  all  air  servlie  agreemenUs  existing  on 
.June  30.  1997,  and  to  conclude  new  air  service 
agreements  affei  ting  all  Hights  which  travel 
to.  from,  or  through  other  parts  of  the  PRC, 
whether  or  not  the  flight  also  travels  to. 
from,  or  through  Hong  Kong 

SEC.     lOS.    rUI-TURAL    AND    EDLCA'nONAL    EX 
CHANCES. 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  fol- 
lowing based  on  the  provisions  of  the  .Joint 
Declaration,  where  applicable,  should  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  Slates  after  June  30, 
1997,  with  respect  to  cultural  and  edu- 
cational exchanges  with  Hong  Kong 

(1)  The  l!nlted  States  should  seek  to  main 
tain  and  expiind  Unit*d  Slates  Hong  Kong 
relations  and  exchanges  In  culture,  edu- 
cation, science,  and  academic  research.  The 
United  States  should  encourage  American 
participation  In  bilateral  exchanges  with 
Hong  Kong,  both  official  and  unofficial. 

(2)  The  United  States  should  actively  seek 
to  further  United  States  Hong  Kong  cultural 
relations  and  promote  bilateral  exchanges. 
Including  the  negotiating  and  i  on<;ludlng  of 
approprl.ite  agreement's  in  these  matters 

(3)  The  Hong  Kong  Special  Administrative 
Region  should  be  accorded  separate  status  as 
a  full  partner  under  the  Kulbright  Academic 
p;xchange  Program  (apart  from  Great  Britain 
before  July  1.  1997,  and  apart  from  the  PRC 
thereafter*,  with  the  establishment  of  a  Ful 
bright  Commission  or  functionaliy  equiva 
lent  mechanism. 

(4)  The  United  States  should  actively  en- 
couriige  Hong  Kong  residents  to  visit  the 
United  Stales  on  nonimmigrant  visas  for 
such  purposes  as  buslne.ss,  tourism,  edu 
cation,  and  scientific  and  academic  research. 
In  accordance  with  applicable  United  States 
and  Hong  Kong  laws. 

(5)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  Hong  Kong,  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, acting  through  the  Congressional  Re- 
search ServU  e,  should  seek  to  expand  edu 
catlonal  and  informational  ties  with  the 
Council. 

TITLK  n— THK  STATUS  OF  HONG  KONG  IN 
UNITKD  STATES  LAW 

SEC.  201.  CONTINUED  APPLICATION  OK  UNITED 
STATES  IJVW. 

(a)  In  Gknkkai..  -  Notwithstanding  any 
change  in  the  exercise  of  .sovereignly  over 
Hong  Kong,  the  laws  of  the  United  Slates 
shall  continue  to  apply  with  respect  to  Hong 
Kong,  on  and  after  .July  1.  1997.  in  the  .same 
mannei'  as  such  laws  were  applied  with  re 
sped  to  Hong  Kong  t^efore  su<  h  date  unless 
otheiwi.se  expressly  provided  by  law  or  by 
Presidential  order  under  seition  202, 

lb)     INTKUN.ATIONAI.     AC.KKKMKNTS       Kor    all 

purposes,  including  actions  in  any  court  in 
the  United  States,  the  Congress  approves  the 


continuation  in  force  on  and  after  July  1. 
1997.  of  all  treaties  and  other  international 
agreements,  including  multilateral  conven 
tions.  entered  into  before  such  date  between 
the  United  St.ates  and  Hong  Kong,  or  entered 
into  tjefore  such  date,  between  the  United 
States  and  the  l.'nlted  Kingdom  and  applied 
to  Hong  Kong,  unless  or  until  terminated  in 
accorilance  with  law. 

SEC.  a02.  PRESIDENTIAL  OKOEa 

lai     PliKSIIIKNTI.M,     Dhri'KRMlNA'IION.  -On     Or 

after  July  1.  1997.  whenever  the  President  de- 
termines thai  Hong  Kong  is  not  sufficiently 
autonomous  to  justify  treatment  under  a 
particular  law  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
provision  thereof,  different  from  that  ac- 
corded the  state  exercising  sovereignty  over 
Hong  Kong,  the  President  may  issue  an  order 
suspending  the  application  of  section  201  to 
such  law  or  provision  of  law. 

(b)  FACTtJR  FOK  CoN.smERATlON.-In  mak 
Ing  a  determination  under  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  the  application  of  a  law  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  provision  thereof, 
to  Hong  Kong,  the  President  should  consider 
the  terms,  obligations,  and  expectations  ex- 
pressed in  the  Joint  Declaration  with  respect 
to  Hong  Kong. 

(c)  tiKKKC-rivK  Datk.— Such  Presidential 
order  shall  lake  effect  upon  publication  In 
the  Federal  Register  and  shall  specify  the 
law  or  provision  of  law  affected  by  the  order. 

SEC.  a03.  PROPERTY  RIGHTS  NOT  AFFECTED. 

The  change  In  sovereignly  over  Hong  Kong 
shall   not  affect  ownership  in  any  property, 
tangible   or    Intangible,    held    in    the   United 
Slates  by  any  Hong  Kong  person. 
SEC.  204.  RCIfS  AND  REGULATIONS. 

The  President  is  authorized  to  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Ad. 

TITIJC  III— REPORTING  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  301.  REPORTING  REQUIREMENT. 

Not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  every  18  months 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  Slate  shall 
transmit  U)  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  chairman  of  the  Com 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a 
report  on  conditions  In  Hong  Kong  of  inter- 
est to  the  United  SUtes.  This  report  .shall 
describe — 

(1)  significant  developments  in  United 
States  relations  with  Hong  Kong,  Including  a 
description  of  agreemenUs  that  have  entered 
Into  force  between  the  United  States  and 
Hong  Kong  during  the  preceding  18  month 
period  or,  in  the  case  of  the  Initial  report, 
during  the  period  since  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act; 

(2)  other  matters,  including  developments 
related  to  the  change  In  the  exercise  of  sov- 
ereignty over  Hong  Kong,  affecting  United 
States  interests  in  Hong  Kong  or  United 
States  relations  with  Hong  Kong: 

(3)  the  nature  and  extent  of  United  States- 
Hong  Kong  cultural,  education,  .scientific 
and  academic  exchanges,  both  official  and 
unofficial; 

(4)  the  development  of  democratic  Institu 
lions  in  Hong  Kong;  and 

(5)  the  nature  and  extent  of  Hong  Kong's 
participation  In  multilateral  forums. 

SEC      302.     REPORT    ON     UNTTED    STATES-HONG 
KONG        INTERNATIONAL        AGREE- 
MENTS, 
(a)   IN   Genkrai..— Whenever   the   President 
determines— 

(1)  that  Hong  Kong  is  not  legally  com- 
petent to  carry  out  its  obligations  under  a 
treaty  or  other  international  agreement  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  or  to  benefit  from 


the  rights  specified  in  sui. h  treaty  or  agree- 
ment, or 

i2i  that  the  continuation  of  such  obliga- 
tions or  rights  is  not  appioprlate  under  the 
circumstances. 

then  the  President  shall  so  repoi't  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  chairman  and  ranking  ininonty  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate. 

Ibl  iNiKKNATIO.SAI,  AGHEEMKNTS  COVERED.— 

Sub.section  (a)  applies  to  any  treaty  or  other 
international  agreement,  including  any  mul- 
tilateral convention,  entered  into  between 
the  United  Slates  and  Hong  Kong  before 
June  30.  1997.  or  entered  into  between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  and 
applied  to  Hong  Kong  before  such  date 

(c)  CONTENTS  OF  Rlii>ORT.— Any  report  sub- 
mitted under  subsection  (ai  shall  include  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  Presidents 
determination  under  that  subsection. 

SEC.    303.    SEPARATE    PART    OF    COtlMTRY    RE- 
PORTS. 

Whenever  a  report  is  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  on  a  country-by  country  basis 
there  shall  be  incuded  In  such  report,  where 
applicable,  a  separate  subreport  on  Hong 
Kong  under  the  heading  of  the  slate  that  ex- 
ercises sovereignty  over  Hong  Kong.  Such  re- 
ports include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  repwrtis 
transmitted  under 

(1)  sections  116id)  and  502Bib)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating  to 
human  rights);  and 

(21  section  181  of  the  Trade  Ad,  of  1974  (re- 
lating to  trade  barriers). 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
"A  bill  to  establish  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  Hont^ 
Kont?,  and  for  other  purposes.". 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
legislation  is  extremely  important  to 
the  future  of  Hong  Kong  and  to  United 
States  political  and  economic  interests 
in  that  region.  Therefore,  I  want  to 
take  just  a  moment  to  explain  how  the 
United  States-Hong  Kong  Policy  Act  of 
1992  was  developed  and  why  I  believe  it 
should  become  law. 

The  United  States-Hong  Kong  Policy 
Act  establishes  for  the  first  time  a 
comprehensive,  coherent  approach  to 
formalizing  our  bilateral  relationship 
with  Hong  Kong.  The  bill  affirms  that 
the  United  States  will  respect  the  au- 
tonomy promised  to  Hong  Kong  under 
the  1984  Sino-British  Joint  Declara- 
tion, and  enables  the  United  States  to 
develop  its  bilateral  relationship  with 
Hong  Kong  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible. 

The  United  States-Hong  Kong  Policy 
Act  is  the  result  of  two  trips  I've  made 
to  Hong  Kong  in  the  last  10  months.  On 
those  visits.  I  met  with  government  of- 
ficials, politicians,  American  and  Hong 
Kong  business  people,  and  citizens  of 
the  territory.  I  came  away  from  those 
meetings  struck  by  the  huge  and  grow- 
ing American  presence  in  Hong  Kong, 
and  by  the  stake  we  have  in  the  future 
of  the  territory.  I  was  also  struck,  how- 
ever, with  the  complete  lack  of  any 
policy  in  this  country  for  dealing  with 
the  fact  that  in  1997.  Hong  Kong,  the 
world's  most  pure  example  of  free  mar- 
ket capitalism,  will  be  turned  over  to 
China,  the  worlds  largest  communist 
regime. 


Historically,  the  United  States  has 
been  reluctant  to  involve  itself  in  Hong 
Kong  affairs  because  the  territory  was 
a  dependent  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
because  United  States  economic  inter- 
ests there  were  less  compelling.  There 
may  have  been  a  time  when  that  policy 
was  correct. 

But  times  have  changed.  London  is 
steadily  disengaging  from  Hong  Kong 
in  anticipation  of  the  colony's  1997  re- 
version to  Chinese  sovereignty.  Ameri- 
ca's interests  in  Hong  Kong  have  grown 
remarkably,  both  in  terms  of  the  glob- 
al economy  and  emerging  democratic 
institutions  in  Hong  Kong.  Our  policy. 
Mr.  President,  must  change  to  reflect 
these  developments. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  our  trading 
relationship  with  Hong  Kong  has  grown 
tremendously.  Since  1986.  United 
States  exports  to  Hong  Kong  have 
nearly  doubled  and  last  year,  the  terri- 
tory purchased  some  7  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  American-made  products.  On 
a  per  capita  basis,  that  is  three  times 
more  than  Japan  bought  from  us  in  the 
same  period.  Hong  Kong  is  the  prin- 
cipal financial  capital  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  America's  business  presence 
in  the  territory  has  multiplied  dra- 
matically. Over  900  United  States  firms 
now  maintain  representative  offices  in 
Hong  Kong  and  our  banks  have  $99  bil- 
lion in  deposits  there.  Thirty-five  thou- 
sand workers  are  employed  by  158  Unit- 
ed States-controlled  factories  in  Hong 
Kong.  Overall,  the  United  States  now 
has  about  $7  billion  invested  in  Hong 
Kong.  The  number  of  Americans  that 
call  Hong  Kong  home  has  grown  to 
22,000,  and  over  600,000  Americans  visit 
the  territory  annually. 

The  United  States-Hong  Kong  Policy 
Act  ensures  that  United  States-Hong 
Kong  economic  relations  will  be  main- 
tained after  1997. 

GROWTH  OK  DEMOCRACY 

Indeed.  America's  economic  interests 
in  Hong  Kong  alone  are  reason  enough 
for  us  to  begin  deepening  and  broaden- 
ing our  relationship  in  anticipation  of 
1997.  However,  the  arguments  for  doing 
so  go  well  beyond  pure  economics. 

True  democracy  is  finally  gaining  a 
tenuous  foothold  in  Hong  Kong.  I-.ast 
September.  Hong  Kong  held  the  first- 
ever  direct  elections  to  the  legislative 
council.  Although  a  small  step  toward 
full  democracy— and  personally  I  would 
like  to  see  more  directly  elected  Legco 
members  in  the  future — it  is  nonethe- 
less a  move  in  the  right  direction. 
After  1997.  Hong  Kong  will  likely  be  the 
only  place  in  China  with  any  demo- 
cratic freedoms. 

The  United  States-Hong  Kong  Policy 
Act  puts  Congress  on  record  as  support- 
ing the  continued  development  of 
democratic  institutions  in  Hong  Kong. 

hong  KONG  Wll.l,  BENEFIT  FROM  THIS  BILL 

In  addition  to  protecting  U.S.  inter- 
ests in  Hong  Kong,  this  bill  will  also 
help  alleviate  the  considerable  lack  of 
confidence  among  residents  of  the  ter- 
ritory. 
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Dfspili"  a  sustained  economic  boom 
and  pmei->jence  of  detnocratic  institu- 
tions, loncetn  about  post-1997  Chinese 
coniplianif  with  the  joint  declaration 
and  the  basic  hiw,  under  which  HonM' 
KcMiK  was  promised  a  "hi^rh  dct,'ree  of 
autonomy"  based  on  the  principle  of 
"one  country,  two  systems."  has 
caused  confidence  in  the  colony  to  ebb 
and  flow  This  pattern  of  uncertainty 
ill-serves  the  interests  of  China.  Hon>? 
KonK'.  an<l  the  United  States. 

Olearly.  the  people  of  Hony-  Konjj 
need  reassurance  that  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  are  neither 
indifferent  toward  nor  uninterested  in 
their  fulure  after  1997,  The  United 
StatesHont,'  Kt)n>,'  Policy  Act  provides 
that  reiissurance. 

U.S.  IIJI.ICY  IS  CURHENTLY  UNCI,KAR 

United  States  policy  for  dealing  with 
Honjr  KonK'  alter  li^MV  is  unclear  For 
example,  how  will  i-xport.s  of  sensitive 
tecbnolot,'y  to  }{un^  Konu.  now  t,'<'V 
erned  by  the  Coordinating,'  Committee 
on  Kxport  Controls,  be  treated  after 
1997?  Access  to  such  technobjtfies  is 
critical  if  H()n^r  Kont^  Is  to  maintain  its 
economic  viability,  but  the  United 
States  must  also  a.ssui'e  that  such 
items  do  not  wind  up  in  the  wron^ 
hands.  Also,  Honu'  Konj,'  now  enjoys 
certain  bilateral  relations  with  the 
United  States  independent  of  China, 
such  as  MKN  trade  status.  After  1997, 
will  those  relations  l)e  subje<t  to  the 
behavior  of  hardlinei-s  in  Heijin^'' 

We  owe  it  to  the  people  of  Honi,'  Koni,' 
to  resolve  Questions  like   the.se   before 
1997.    The    United    States  HonK'    Kon^r 
Policy  Ac:t  bei:in.s  the  process  of  provid 
inp  answers 

IKK  Hll.l. 

The  bill  is  biused  on  the  1981  Sino 
British  .Joint  Declaral  ion.  under  whi(  b 
Hritain  au'reed  to  transfer  sovereiu'nt.y 
over  Hont,'  Kontr  to  China  in  1997  Com- 
prisintf  eijjht  articles  and  three  lengthy 
annexes,  the  joint  declaration  very 
carefully  details  the  political,  eco- 
nomic anil  let,'al  systems  that  Hontr 
KonK  is  to  have  after  1997,  and  it  sp»'lls 
out  clearly  the  extent  to  I  be  autonomy 
that  the  territory  will  enjoy 

The  treaty  makes  cle.ir  th.it  while 
China,  as  the  sovereign  state,  will  exer 
ci.se  responsibility  for  all  defense  and 
foreitrn  affairs  issues,  Hon^r  Kouk  will 
be  responsible  for  its  own  internal  af- 
fairs under  the  principle  of  "one  coun- 
try, two  systems  "  .Since  Honjr  Kontj's 
capitalist  economy  will  remain  sepa 
rate  from  the  mainland's  Communist 
economy,  the  joint  declaration  allows 
Honf,'  KoriK  to  exercise  substantial  au- 
tonomy over  economic  and  trade  rela- 
tions with  foreikjn  states 

Basically,    the   joint   declaration   au- 
thorizes   HonK'    Konjf    to    pursue    inde 
pendent     t)ilateral     relations     in     nine 
fields:  economic,  tr'ade.  financial,  mon 
etar.y.  shippiriK',  communuiit  ions,  tour 
ism.  culture  and  sport     Honn  K(jnK'  will 
also    retain    more    limited     powei-s    in 
aviation  and  education. 


The  United  States-Honp  Konp  Policy 
.^ct  follows  the  wordint?  of  the  joint 
declaration  and  lays  out  policy  K'uide- 
lines  in  these  fields.  The  bill  is  divided 
into  five  catCf^ories  of  relations:  bilat- 
eral ties,  participation  by  Hontr  Kong 
in  multilateral  ortjanizations.  com- 
merce, transportation  and  cultural' 
educational  exchanKes.  The  bill  in- 
cludes a  title  which  establishes  the 
loMral  status  of  Honp  Kong  in  United 
States  law,  ensuring  that  Hong  Kong's 
status  will  not  be  affected  by  its  tran- 
siti<in  to  Chinese  sovereignty.  The  bill 
also  re<iuires  the  Secretary  of  St.ite  to 
I'eport  to  Congress  on  develcjpments  af 
fec-ting  United  States  interests  in  Hong 
Kong. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  this  bill  does 
not  seek  to  rescue  Hong  Kong  from 
China  Rather,  it  urges  the  United 
States  to  work  with  H(jng  Kong  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  Hong  Kong,  China, 
and  the  United  States  and  to  enable 
Hong  Kong  to  exercise  the  full  extent 
of  permitted  autonomy,  in  furtherance 
of  China's  own  stated  policies. 

WHY  THIS  ACT  IS  NKCK.SSAHY 

Hong  Kong  will  bo  able  to  exercise 
the  full  extent  of  autonomy  promised 
it  under  the  joint  declaratum  only  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  internal  lon.i! 
community.  For  example,  the  rights 
granted  to  Hong  Kong  under  the  joint 
declaration  to  negotiate  commeri  ial 
treaties  or  to  participate  in  multilat 
eral  organizations  are  meaningless 
without  the  willing  participation  of 
countries  such  as  the  United  States.  On 
a  more  fundamental  level,  the  more 
that  the  international  community  re- 
sv)ects  the  autonomy  of  Hong  Kong  and 
the  more  wcnght  it  .it  laches  to  the 
joint  declaration  both  b(;fore  and  alter 
19!t7.  the  more  incentive  there  is  for  the 
I'RC  to  pay  similar  respect  and  atten- 
tion to  the  treaty's  promises 

I.KOISI.ATIVK  HISIVRY 

1  introduced  the  United  States-Hong 
Kong  Polic.v  Act  on  September  20  of 
last  year.  Senators  .MUKKOW.SKI  and 
.SlMo.^  were  original  c(3sponsors.  Since 
thi'n,  '28  .Senators,  iniluding  the  chair- 
man .mil  ranking  Republican  of  the 
l''oreign  Relations  Committee,  have  co- 
sponsori^fi  the  bill. 

Last  month,  on  April  2.  the  Sub- 
committee on  Kiist  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affaii-s  held  hearings  on  the  bill.  On 
May  7,  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, by  unanimous  vote,  reported  the 
bill  out  of  committee. 

HKACTION  TJJ  THK  CNITKO  STATKS-HONO  KONG 
I-OI.ICY  ACT 

The  United  States-Hong  Kong  I'olicy 
Act  htus  received  broad  support  from  a 
diver'se  group  of  interested  part  ies 

United  StAtes  and  Hong  Kong  bu-si 
ness  groups  support  it.  Legislative 
council  members  in  Hong  Kong,  from 
both  ends  of  the  polilu.il  specti'um. 
support  it.  Human  rights  organiza- 
tions, cultural  exchange  groups,  and 
virtually  every  Hong  Kong  Chinese 
group   in    the    United   Stales   have   en- 


dorsed the  bill.  Several  major-  news- 
papers, including  the  New  York  Times 
have  commented  f.ivorably  on  the  bill. 

At  last  month's  hearings.  Assistant 
-Secretary  of  .State  Richard  .Solomon 
testified,  as  diii  the  .^mern  an  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  Hong  Kong  and  thi'ee 
China  scholars.  All  five  witnes.ses  ex- 
pressed support  for  the  bill.  All  five 
also  expressed  some  concern  with  the 
reporting  reiiuiremenls  in  the  bill.  The 
administration  also  requested  some 
ferhnir.il  modifications  to  the  bill. 

Since  those  hearings,  we  have  held 
extensive  discussions  with  the  adminis- 
tration on  the  bill.  The  me.isure  before 
us  today  represents  the  results  of  these 
talks,  and  of  input  I've  received  from 
various  grriups  since  introducing  the 
bill. 

CO.N'CI.USION 

Congress  will,  in  all  likelihood,  soon 
begin  once  again  to  debate  the  issue  of 
most-favored-nation  trade  status  for 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China.  That 
has  been,  and  I'm  afraid  will  continue 
to  be,  a  bitter,  diversive  debate.  How- 
ever, regardless  of  where  one  stands  on 
United  .States  policy  toward  China,  two 
points  have  become  app;irent  in  the  an- 
nual MFN  debate:  First,  interests  in 
Hong  Kong  have  grown  significantly; 
,ind  seeond.  the  United  States  needs  a 
Hong  Kong  policy  that  reflects  those 
increased  interests. 

We  are  now  at  a  point  where  we  must 
clearly  state  our  firm  support  for  Hong 
Kong  after  the  territory  reverts  to  PRC 
control. 

The  underlying  premise  of  the  United 
.States- Hong  Kong  Policy  Ait  is  that 
the  more  extensive  and  established 
United  .States  Hong  Kong  ties  are  be- 
fore 1997.  the  more  likely  they  will  be 
maintained  after  1997.  A  transparent 
legal  framework  will  iussure  both  sides 
that  ties  will  not  be  affected  by  the 
change  of  sovereignty  And.  the  more 
that  the  United  .States  respi'cts  the  au- 
tonomy of  Hong  Kong  while  it  remains 
under-  British  rule,  the  less  China  will 
see  such  policies  as  an  affront  to  PRC 
sovereignty  after  1997  Fin. illy,  estab- 
lishment of  a  clear  policy  will  boost 
i-onfidenie  in  Hong  Kong  and  stem  emi- 
gration. It  will  show  that  the  leader  of 
the  international  coinmunity  is  willing 
to  support  Hong  Kong  now  and  after 
1997. 

Mr.  President.  1  ui'ge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  Important  piece  of  leg- 
islation 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRODUCTION 
OF  RKCORDS 

Mr  FORI).  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  MiTCHKLi,  and  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  Mr.  Doi.k.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  of  author- 
ization of  the  pi-oduition  of  the  Senate 
records  and  a.sk  for  it.--  immediate  con- 
sideration 

The  PRKSlDlNt;  OKFICKR  The  reso- 
lution will  l>e  stated  by  title. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
.\  resolution  iS.  Res.  302)  to  authorize  the 
pii)(lui.tion  of  i-pconl.s  by  the  Permanent  Sub- 
I  oiiimiltee  on  Inveslit'at  ions  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affair.-*. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MITCHKLL.  Mi.  President,  the 
Attorney  General  has  appointed  Nich- 
olas J.  Bua  to  be  a  special  counsel  to 
investigate  claims  made  by  INSLAW. 
Inc..  against  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  connection  with  the  Department's 
handling  of  a  contract  between  the  De- 
partment and  INSLAW  for  the  provi- 
sion of  computer  software. 

In  order  to  assist  him  in  his  inves- 
tigation. Special  Counsel  Bua  has  re- 
quested that  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
provide  him  with  documents  relating 
to  the  subcommittee's  previous  inves- 
tigation of  the  same  matter.  In  1989, 
the  subcommittee  published  a  study  by 
its  staff  entitled,  "Staff  Study  of  Alle- 
gations Pertaining  to  the  Department 
of  .Justice's  Handling  of  a  Contract 
with  INSLAW,  Inc."  (S.  Prt.  No.  58. 
101st  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

In  keeping  with  the  Senate's  cus- 
tomary practice  with  regard  to  similar 
requests,  this  resolution  would  author- 
ize the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  acting 
jointly,  to  provide  to  the  special  coun- 
sel records  of  the  subcommittee's  in- 
vestigation into  the  handling  of  the 
computer  contract  between  INSLAW. 
Inc..  and  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The     resolution     (S.     Res.     302)    was 

agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Rks  302 

Whereas,  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
InvestlKatlons  of  the  Committee  on  Govern 
mental  Affairs  has  conducted  an  investiga- 
tion of  aUeKatlon.s  concernlnK  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice's  handling  of  a  contract  be 
tween  the  Department  and  INSLAW.  Inc..  for 
computer  software. 

Whereas,  Special  Counsel  Nicholas  J.  Bua. 
appointed  by  the  Attorney  General  to  inves- 
tigate allegations  made  by  INSLAW,  Inc., 
against  the  Department  of  Justice,  has  re 
Quested  access  to  records  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee's investigation: 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Untied  States  and  rule  XI  of  the  SUnd- 
Ing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under 
the  control  or  In  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
can.  by  administrative  or  judicial  process,  be 
taken  from  such  control  or  possession  but  by 
permission  of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  evidence 
under  the  control  or  In  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  Is  needed  for  the  promotion  of  jus- 
tice, the  Senate  will  take  such  action  as  will 
promote  the  end."  of  justice  consistent  with 
the  privileges  of  the  Senate  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 


Rrsolxrd.  That  the  chairman  and  rankinB 
muioiity  member-  of  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  InvestiK'alions  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs,  attinp  jointly. 
are  authorized  to  provide  to  Special  Counsel 
Nicholas  J.  Bua  records  of  the  subcommit- 
tee-s  investigation  of  alle»?ations  i-eKardiiig 
the  computer  systems  conirai.t  between  the 
Uepar-tment  of  Justice  and  INSLAW.  Inc. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  tabic  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZING  USE  OF  EAST 
FRONT  PARKING  LOT  OF  THE 
CAPITOL  F'OR  A  NASA  EXHIBIT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  123,  regard- 
ing the  use  of  the  east  front  parking 
lot  by  NASA  for  an  exhibit,  submitted 
earlier  today  by  Senator  Hefun;  that 
the  concurrent  resolution  be  agreed  to, 
and  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  upon  the  table,  further  that  any 
statements  appear  in  the  Record  at 
the  appropriate  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  123)  was  agreed  to.  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Rks.  123 

Hesolvpd  by  the  Senate  (the  Houae  of  liep- 
resentatives  concurruig).  That  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  use  the  East  Front  parkin>c  lot  of 
the  Capitol  for  an  exhibit  during  the  period 
beginning  on  June  1.  1992  and  ending  June  5, 
1992.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  the 
Capitol  Police  Board  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  with  respect  to  the 
physical  preparations  and  security  for  the 
exhibit. 


depicted  on  the  n-iap  entitled  -'1991  Addi- 
tion to  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area  (Phleger  Estate)-  and  numbei-ed 
GGNRA641  40062.  The  Federal  share  of  the  ac- 
(luisition  of  the  lands  acQuired  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
pur-chase  price  of  such  lands 

(b)  BouNDAKV  Rkvision.— ill  Section  2ia)  of 
the  .\ct  entitled  --An  Act  to  establish  the 
Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area  in  the 
Slate  of  Caiifornia.  and  for  other  purposes" 
'16  use.  460bb-l(a)i  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  "The  recreation  area 
shall  also  include  those  lands  acquired  pur- 
suant to  the  Golden  Gate  Naliona)  Recre- 
ation Area  Addition  Act  of  1992   ", 

(2)  Upon  acquisition  of  the  land  under  sub- 
section la)  and  after  publication  of  notice  in 
the  Federal  Register,  the  Secretary  shalL- 

(A)  revise  the  boundary  of  Golden  Gate  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  to  reflect  the  inclu- 
sion of  such  land:  and 

iB)  prepare  and  make  available  a  map  dis- 
playing such  boundary  revision  In  accord- 
ance with  section  2ib)  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
460bb-l(bl). 

Mr.  F'ORD.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  bill. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

.Mr.  LOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


GOLDEN  GATE  NATIONAL 
RECREATION  AREA  ADDITION  ACT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  870. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate  (S 
870)  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  Inclusion 
of  a  tract  of  land  In  the  Golden  Gate  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area.  California",  do  pass 
with  the  following  amendment: 

Stike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  -Golden  Gate 
National  Recreation  Area  Addition  Act  of 
1992". 

SEC.  2.  ACQUISITION  AND  ADDITION  TO  GOLDEN 
GATE  NATIONAL  RECREATION  AREA. 

(a I  AryuisiTlON.— The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior IS  authorized  to  acquire  by  donation 
or  purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds  approximately  1.232  acres  of  land  in 
San  Mateo  County.  California,  known  gen- 
ei-ally  a.s  the  Phleger  property,  as  geneially 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  SETTLE- 
MENT BETWEEN  THE  PUEBLO  DE 
COCHITI  and  THE  CORPS  OF  EN- 
GINEERS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  449,  S.  2245.  authorizing  funds 
for  the  implementation  of  settlement 
agreements;  that  the  bill  be  deemed 
read  a  third  time,  passed;  that  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the 
table;  that  any  statements  on  this  item 
appear  at  the  appropriate  place  in  the 

RECORD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  requests  are  granted. 

So  the  bill  (S.  2245)  was  deemed  read 
a  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  2245 

Re  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Umted  States  of  Amertca  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  GENERAL  AUTHORIZATION. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  are  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  implement  the  settlement  agree- 
ment negotiated  under  the  authority  of  Pub- 
lic Law  100-202  by  the  Pueblo  de  Cochlti  of 
New  Mexico,  a  federally  recognized  Indian 
Tribe,  and  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  as  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  entitled  -Report  on  In- 
vestigations. W-et  Field  Solution",  dated 
July  24.  1990.  addressing  seepage  problems  at 
the  Cochiti  Dair.  on  tribal  lands. 

SEC.  2  DUTIES  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTE 
RIOR 

In  accor-dance  with  the  settlement  agree- 
ment and  pursuant  to  the  trust  relationship 
between  the  United  States  Government  and 
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the  Pueblii  elf  Cochltl  oi  Ni-w  Mi»xico.  upon 
completion  of  i-onstructloii  of  the  drainaKe 
system,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  ai'tint; 
through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  shiil! 
be  re.sponslblc  for  Ita  mdinleiiaiK  c.  repair. 
and  replacement,  as  provided  In  the  settle- 
ment aKreement 

SEC  3.  UirriE.S  ok  THK  SErRETAHV  OK  TIIK 
AR.MY 
In  aiJiordance  with  the  settlement  agree- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  author 
Ized  and  directed  to  construct  the  under 
K^round  dralnat?e  system  necessary  to  correct 
the  htifh  fcrouiid  water  problem  at  the  Pueblo 
de  Cochltl  and  to  <  arry  out  all  other  provi- 
sions of  the  settlement  agreement,  e.xcept 
those  s|)eclflcally  asslRiied  to  the  Secretary 
of  tht>  Inti-rlor  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act 

SEC.  4.  AHl'ROPKIATIONH  AmU)RI/En. 

Then'  are  ,iut  hori/.i-d  in  he  appropriated 
sui:h  .sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  A<t.  and  the  settlement 
aKret>tiiriit 

Mr.  KOHl)  .Mr  I'rcsulciit .  I  sutfgest 
the  abseiKHi  of  a  tiuorum. 

Thtj  ['RESIDING  OKFICKR.  The 
clerk  will  tall  the  roll. 

The  assistant  k'K'ishitivf  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  eall  the  roll. 

Mr  SASSKIl  Mr  President,,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  (luorutii  c.ijl  he  rescinded 

The  rRKSlDINC  Ol-'KICKK  iMr 
HiNCA.MANi  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


CONC'URRKNT  RKSOhUTION  ON 
THK  MUDGKT.  FISCAL  VHAK 
1992    CONKKRKNCF,  RKPORT 

Mr.  HASSKR.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  House  Concurrent  Riisolu- 
tion  287  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRKSIDING  OKKICHU  llie  re- 
port will  be  stated. 

The  lej,'islative  clerk  read  iis  follows; 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis 
atcreeinK  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (II  Cim  Res.  287)  settlntf  forth  the 
congressional  budtrt't  for  the  United  States 
tloveriiment  lor  the  fl.scal  years  1993,  1994, 
199,'),  1996.  and  U)97  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
this  report,  sifjtied  by  a  majority  of  the  con- 
ferees. 

The  PRKSIDING  OPKICHR  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceed int,'s  of  the  Rkcokd  ot 
May  20,  1992.) 

The  PRKSIDING  OFKICKR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recotrnized, 

Mr.  WELLSTONK.  Mr  I'r.'sident.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  navs 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER  Is  there  a 
sufficient  secoml' 

There  is  not  a  suffitiient  se<;ond 

Mr.  WKIiLSTONK.  Mr  President,  I 
suhr».rest  the  absence  of  a  nuoruin 

The  PRESIDING  OKFICKR.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 


The  lefjislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll 

Mr.  SASSKR.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  I'RESIDING  OKKICKR  Without 
objectKjn,  it  is  S(j  ordered 

Mr.  SASSER  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budtret  and  its 
members  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
floor  durini^  Senate  consideration  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  287.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  list  of  those  staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  presenct- 
and  use  of  small  electronic  calculators 
be  permitted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
durin)^'  consideration  of  House  Concur- 
rent Rcsolul  Kin  2H7. 

The  I'RESIDING  OFFICFm  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ord('red 

The    time    for   debate    on    thi.s    con- 
ference  report   is   limited   to   10  hours 
equall.v  divided. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr  .SASSKR.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  PRKSIDING  OKFICKR  The  Sen- 
at  or  may  proceed 

Mr  SASSKR.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr  President,  the  conference  report 
that,  we  brinx  back  to  the  Senate  today 
is  a  necessary  compromise  It  cimlains 
.ill  of  the  dt;ficit  reductions  that  are 
achievable  in  this  year  of  recession  an<i 
what  we  hope  is  the  aftermath  of  the 
recession.  It  effectively  moderates  be- 
tween the  House-  and  Senate-passed 
budt^et  resolutions  and  it  allows  us  to 
proceed  with  our  letrislativc  business 
under  the  diK(  ipline  of  the  budget 
points  of  order. 

Senate  conferees  reported  this  con- 
ference report  out  with  bipartisan  sup- 
port, I  am  pleased  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues: two  of  the  three  Republican 
conferees  voted  for  it.  including  the 
distinjjuistied  ranking:  member  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee.  Senator  Do- 
MKNtci  All  of  the  Democratic  conferees 
joined  with  them. 

Without  belaborin^,'  the  matter,  let 
me  briefly  take  Senators  lhrou>,'h  the 
prominent  features  of  the  report. 

On  thi'  .subject  of  deficit  reduction,  it 
achieves  $11  billuin  in  bud^ret  authority 
savinRs.  It  re(lu(  es  the  deficit  by  nearly 
$10  billion  m  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
\'>9.i.  .And  I  do  believe,  Mr.  President. 
that  is  about  all  that  the  economic  sys- 
tem will  bear  at  a  time  when  the  econ- 
omy continues  to  be  very  soft  and 
there  is  not  clear  and  absolutel.y  con- 
vincint:  evideiu'e  that  the  recession  is 
now  behind  us. 

It  also,  I  think,  m.ikes  an  equitable 
split  between  the  House  and  Senate 
cuts  in  defense.  It  is  my  view  that  the 
number  in  defense  spending'  is  still  too 
hit,'h  and  in  the  view  ot  a  number  of 
other  Senators  it  is  too  low. 

But  what  we  have  done  in  this  par- 
ticular    instance    is    simply     a    com- 


promise between  the  House  defense 
number,  which  was  lower  than  that  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  .Senate  number. 

It  achieves  $2  billion,  this  conference 
report  does,  in  savings  on  the  so-called 
mandatory  or  entitlement  side.  It 
a(  hieves  $200  million  in  international 
saving's  and  it  recomniends  efficiencies 
in  general  >,'overnment 

Virtually  every  area  ot  !  he  i)U(l>,'et  is 
constrained  and  in  my  view  that  is  the 
only  suitable  approach  this  year. 

As  all  of  my  colleai^ues  know,  our 
military  bud^ret  is  one  of  the  larger  bri- 
ars alonic  the  pathway  to  this  con- 
ference report  Many  of  us  would  have 
liked,  as  I  said  earlier,  more  savings 
fr<im  the  PentaK'on.  Some  Senators 
wanted  less.  But  the  conference  report 
is,  in  the  final  analysis,  a  compromise. 
It  is  a  compromise  that  does  be^?in  at 
least,  in  some  small  measure  to  respond 
to  the  radical  chan^^e  in  the  world,  to 
the  declining'  threat  to  our  national  se- 
curity, and  to  the  increased  emphasis 
on  our  domestic  economy.  It  t:ives  us  a 
reasonable  bud>,'et  authority,  a  ratio  to 
the  outl.iy  figure,  and  a  bud^'et  author- 
ity cut  th.it  preixires  the  way  for  the 
out.years. 

Attain,  I'm  not  satisfied  with  it  per- 
sonally. I  fouffht  for  larger  and  deeper 
cuts.  But  I  think  the  number  we  have 
a>,'reed  to  in  conference  represents  a  le- 
k'itimate  mediation  between  those  who 
want  to  act  ciuickly  and  those  who 
would  pref(>r  greater  caution. 

On  the  other  side  is  the  contention 
over  the  .so-called  entitlements.  We 
have  not  yet  confronted  the  problem  of 
mandatory  spending;  f,'rowth.  Frankly, 
we  have  not  yet  even  bei^'un  to  confront 
It.  To  do  that,  I  think  we  are  i^oin^  to 
have  to  di«  deeply  into  the  health  care 
crisis. 

Senator  DoMKNlci  1  think  did  us  a 
-service  by  en^'atrin^,'  the  entitlement 
debate  earlier  this  year.  We  had  a  trood 
debate  and  in  some  ways  we  at,'ree,  but 
in  the  maiti  we  still  disatnee  on  some 
items.  I  think  that  sooner  or  later  we 
all  know  we  have  to  confront  the  com- 
plex and  difficult  problem  of  entitle- 
ment growth  and  underlying  that,  of 
course,  is  the  growth  of  the  cost  of 
health  care. 

There  may  be  Senators  who  want  to 
vote  against  this  conference  report  be- 
cause, to  rei^Mt  a  phrase,  it  does  not  do 
enough.  In  my  view,  that  approach 
leads  inevitably  to  frustration  and  im 
mobility.  Recent  budget  history  has 
proven  as  much. 

But  let  me  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
this  budget  resolution  does  not  spend  a 
single  penny  of  ta.xpayers'  money.  If 
Senators  at  the  appropriate  time  want 
to  pr<jpose  other  reductions  they  (an 
do  so  when  the  appropriations  bills 
come  through:  they  can  propose  reduc- 
tions at  that  time.  The.y  can  propose 
reductions  when  the  authorization  bills 
come  through.  And.  frankly.  I  intend 
to  propose  some  reductions  when  some 
of  these  authorizations  and  appropna- 
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ti(jns  bills  come  through  here.  It  is  an 
empty  complaint  that  it  does  not  do 
enough  when  there  is  real  deficit  reduc- 
tion to  be  had. 

In  the  name  of  not  doing  anything 
about  the  deficit,  some  would  have  us 
end  up  doing  nothing  at  all  and.  of 
course,  that  makes  no  sense  whatso- 
ever. 

Certainly  more  can  be  done  and  more 
should  be  done.  But  we  must  at  least 
get  the  savings  that  are  here  in  front  of 
us  today  and  not  let,  these  savings  and 
these  cuts  elude  us. 

Finally,  we  must  have  budgetary  dis- 
cipline on  the  floor  during  consider- 
ation of  appropriations  bills  and  during 
consideration  of  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation that  is  coming  at  us  this  year. 

As  Senators  know,  budget  points  of 
order  are  vital  to  containing  spending 
that  is  not  offset  or  spending  that  is 
not  paid  for.  We  have  to  have  points  of 
order  to  enforce  aggregates  on  the  ap- 
propriations bills  because  without 
those  we  simply  lannot  maintain  the 
spending  discipline  which  is  so  essen- 
tial. 

For  that  reason  I  would  say  to  m.y 
colleagues  if  you  are  interested  in  con- 
trolling sp<'nding.  you  will  want  to 
vote  for  this  budget  resolution  and  you 
will  want  to  have  it  in  place. 

In  that  regard  I  would  like  to  take 
just  a  moment  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  distinguished  ranking  mem- 
tjer  of  the  Budget  Committee,  .Senator 
DoMKNin,  former  chairman.  It  is  never 
easy  to  put  together  a  budget  resolu- 
tion and  I  know  that  my  friend  from 
New  Mexico  is  not  altogether  satisfied 
with  this  resolution  just  like  I  am  not 
altogether  satisfied  with  it. 

It  would  be  easier  for  him  to  turn  his 
back  on  this  conference  report  and  just 
say  a  pox  on  it  and  let  others  take  the 
resptjnsibility  for  the  legislation  here. 
But  my  friend  has  a  commitment  to 
budgetary  discipline  and  to  the  orderly 
operation  of  this  institution,  and  for 
that  I  think  he  is  to  be  commended.  I 
appreciate  his  help  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  this  body 
are  well  saturated  with  the  budget. 
They  have  heard  a  lot  about  it.  The.y 
have  heard  a  lot  about  the  budget  proc- 
ess. They  have  heard  more  about  the 
budget  process  than  most  of  them  want 
to  hear.  So  I  am  not  going  to  keep 
them  here  talking  about  this  process  or 
this  conference  report  an.y  longer  than 
is  absolutely  imposed  on  us  this 
evening. 

The  sum  of  this  conference  report  is 
that  this  provides  discipline,  it  cuts 
spending,  and  it  reduces  the  deficit. 
And  for  those  reasons,  there  is  simply, 
I  think,  no  sound  argument  for  not  sup- 
porting it.  The  institution  needs  it.  We 
have  to  have  it  in  place  to  enforce  our 
spending  discipline  here.  And  I  will 
urge,  at  the  appropriate  time,  all  of  our 
{•olleagues  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  is  here.  I  know  that 


he  will  have  some  words  to  say  here 
this  <'vening.  so  let  me  yield  now  and 
relinquish  the  floor  to  him. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  pass  this  resolution 
<iuickly.  From  looking  around  and 
talking  to  people  around  the  Chamber 
and  in  the  Halls,  Mr.  President,  the 
only  people  that  I  talked  to  that  want 
us  to  stay  in  long  enough,  they  will  not 
have  to  go  to  school  tomorrow.  They 
are  beautiful  young  people.  As  much  as 
I  would  like  to  accommodate  them.  I 
really  hope  that  they  go  to  school  to- 
morrow. 

So  I  would  like  to  finish.  We  have 
had  a  very  hard  3  or  4  da.ys,  not  onl.y  on 
the  floor  but  in  just  looking  at  sched- 
ules. Senators  have  had  committee 
hearings  in  abundance,  and  we  are  get- 
ting ready  and  gearing  up  for  the  ap- 
propriation process  for  the  year.  I 
think  the  sooner  we  give  the  Congress 
the  blueprint  for  expenditures  in  de- 
fense and  domestic  expenditures  and 
international,  the  better  off  we  will  he. 

I  am  not  here  in  an  effort  to  pull  the 
wool  over  anyone's  eyes.  It  is  really 
devastating  to  stand  before  the  Senate 
and  say,  "Let  us  vote  for  a  budget  reso- 
lution because  it  does  better  on  the 
deficit  than  this  .year."  I  mean,  you 
have  to  get  better.  The  deficit  was  so 
bad  this  year  that  it  was  almost  in- 
credible. It  will  go  down  under  this  res- 
olution, assuming  the  economy  contin- 
ues to  im.prove,  it  will  go  down  to  $327 
billion. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  are  not 
very  many  Senators  that  really  have  a 
different  game  plan  in  terms  of  the  def- 
icit. There  are  some  who  would  like  a 
little  less  or  ma,ybe  even  a  lot  less  in 
defense.  Maybe  some  would  like  some- 
what less  in  international.  But  for  the 
most  part,  even  those  Senators  would 
move  that  money  from  defense  or 
international  to  domestic  programs,  or 
some  would,  looking  at  this,  take  some 
out  of  international  and  put  it  in  de- 
fense. 

Well,  none  of  that  would  change  the 
deficit.  So  if  the  deficit  is  the  concern, 
I  say  to  all  Senators,  hopefully,  we  can 
dispose  of  this  quickly.  I  do  not  really 
think  there  ought  to  be  a  roUcall 
vote  -and  I  usually  like  roUcall  votes  — 
because,  frankly,  I  do  not  think  any- 
thing has  changed  essentially  in  the 
budget  resolution  that  we  passed.  So  if 
there  are  Senators  who  voted  "no"  in 
the  rollcall  then,  clearly  they  would 
vote  "no"  again,  and  we  could  record 
an.yone  that  clearly  wants  their  par- 
ticular position  noted  beyond  this  by 
even  letting  their  vote  be  shown  as 
"no"  or  ".yes,"  if  they  so  desire. 

But,  frankly,  for  those  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle  that  supported  this  budget 
resolution  before.  I  hope  you  support  it 
again  because,  essentially,  it  is  not 
very  different. 


First  of  all.  there  is  a  difference  in 
defense  spending  because  the  House 
had  less  and  we  had  more,  and  we  es- 
sentially split  the  difference  And  I  can 
say  here,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
today  answered  that  while  they  and  the 
administration  would  have  preferred 
the  higher  number,  they  certainly  do 
not  urge  anyone  to  vote  against  this 
for  the  agreed-upon  compromise  num- 
ber, and  they  and  the  Congress  will  do 
the  best  they  can  with  that  number 

On  the  domestic  side,  frankly,  we 
were  slightly  lower  than  the  House, 
and  we  went  up  to  them,  accepting  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  an  excess  of  budget 
authority— program  authority  in  the 
domestic  accounts,  we  really  cannot 
use  it  because  you  have  to  use  it  for 
some  program  to  spend  some  money. 

So  what  we  have  done  in  this  resolu- 
tion, we  have  put  all  of  the  budget  au- 
thority that  the  5-year  agreement  pro- 
vided this  year  for  domestic,  which  is 
more  like  the  House  number.  But  there 
is  clear  language,  the  appropriators 
agree,  that  $1  billion  of  that  budget  au- 
thority, which  is  what  we  tried  to  hold 
out.  cannot  be  used  for  funding  pro- 
grams into  the  next  year  by  putting 
that  program  authority  in  late  in  the 
year  and  thus  using  it  for  programs  in 
the  next  year.  And  so.  with  that,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  agreed  to 
compromise  and  have  this  resolution 
before  us. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  words  about  the 
reality  of  fiscal  policy  in  our  Nation. 
This  is  not  real,  but  it  is  the  best  we 
are  going  to  do  this  year.  It  is  not  real 
because  its  deficit  is  too  high,  and  that 
is  bad  enough.  But  there  is  no  plan  to 
get  it  down  in  a  manner  that  is  believ- 
able by  either  the  American  people, 
American  business,  or  American  lend- 
ing institutions  and  those  who  buy  and 
sell  negotiable  instruments  such  as 
bonds,  which  feed  our  industry  with 
capital  or  permit  our  industry  to  bor- 
row to  grow  or  buy  down  our  debt  and 
put  that  debt  in  the  hands  of  individ- 
uals here  or  overseas.  There  is  no  com- 
mitment here. 

Because.  Mr.  President,  it  is  patently 
clear  that  the  only  way  to  get  the  defi- 
cit down  is  to  day  that  the  mandatory 
expenditures  of  this  Government,  ex- 
clusive of  Social  Security  because  it 
does  pay  for  it.self.  have  to  be  brought 
under  control.  Or  maybe  I  would  say  it 
another  way.  Health  care  is  in  the 
wind.  Everybody  is  saying  let  us  re- 
form it.  Some  are  saying,  let  us  make 
sure  when  we  reform  it  that  we  cover 
more  people  and  cover  more  things, 
more  illnesses. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  whichever  and 
how  much  and  to  whom  we  are  going  to 
extend  this  health  care  of  the  Amer- 
ican health  delivery  system,  the  real 
fact  is  we  cannot  afford  the  system  we 
have.  Let  me  repeat  it.  We  cannot  af- 
ford the  system  we  have.  Anyone  that 
looks  at  our  budgets  will  conclude  that 
the  only  way  to  get  the  Federal  budget 
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under  control,  or.  conversely,  the  onl.v 
resison  it  is  now  out  of  control  is  be- 
cause health  care  costs,  the  maj(jr  ones 
that,  are  in  our  hu(if,'ets,  arc  out  of  con- 
trol. Medicaid,  which  does  not  cover 
oven  half  of  the  poor  in  our  country,  is 
h'rowinjj  at  30  percent  a  year.  Wo  ouxht 
to  cover  more  of  the  poor.  Hut  we  can- 
not cover  them  witti  i  he  current  sys- 
tem We  have  to  do  tiomethink'  different 
or  the  costs  will  cause  this  burl^et  to 
be  so  far  out  of  control  in  years  to 
come  that,  frankly,  this  s:i:i7  billion  fur 
next  yeai"  we  would  havr  to  liorrow 
from  Ronald  Kea>,'an's  you  .tin  t  .seen 
nothinjr  .yet."  because  some  estimates 
say  if  you  leave  these  thiri^js  alone  and 
just  let  them  ko.  even  if  you  reduce  de- 
fense dramatically,  you  will  have  defi- 
cits in  the  nei^jhborhood  of  SKH)  to  $<)00 
to  even  $«(X)  billion  in  7  or  8  years. 

So.  Mr  I'residcnt,.  the  way  to  start 
health  can?  refoiin  is  to  no  out  a  coupb' 
i)f  years  in  .i  budffet  and  say,  this  i,'; 
h(jw  much  we  have  to  spend  and  sa.y  to 
the  refornKirs.  change  the  pro>frams 
enounh.  the  delivery  system  enou>,'h. 
even  if  it  IS  radical  so  as  that,  we  can 
di'hvci-  the  health  care  in  a  reasonable 
manner  coveririK  thintrs  that  we  iis  a 
pi'ople  think  ouK'ht  to  bf  covered,  but 
do  It  for  a  k'lveti  amount  of  dollars. 

Now,  .Mr  I'rcsident,  we  did  try  some- 
thing' like  that,,  Senator  Nu.NN,  Senator 
Ri!|).M,\N,  Senator  RoHH  joined  me  and 
it  was  kind  of  short  noticf  to  the  .Sen 
ate.  In  fa(.:t.  in.y  collr,i^,Mii'  from  Ni-w 
Mexico,  the  0(X".upaiii  ot  the  ('h,ii:-. 
voted  with  us  that  d.iv  1  .mi  ,suir  hi' 
still  want,«  to  sa.y  he  did 

It  is  a  very  controversial  issue  Hut 
we  at  leivst  laid  before  the  S(>iiate  ,in 
approach  that  said  2  years  from  now  let 
us  (-ap  the  mandatory  cxpendit  uii's  .uid 
let  us  start  down  a  road  ol  i,'«'ttin!,' 
those  to  all  new  p«niple  who  ,iii'  eiiti 
tied  to  coverajje  come  in  But  iii  a  rea- 
.sonable  amount,  of  time,  let  u.s  iret  the 
program  down  to  only  an  mil, it  ion  add 
on  ea(.'h  .vear.  and  we  still  crt  I  he  IhkIj;- 
et  undt>r  control. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  variations,  but 
.you  have  t(i  look  at  that  amount  of 
i7ioney  that  you  must  save  in  those 
mandatory  pro^irrams  and  you  either 
have  to  do  it  by  savin>,'s  there,  saving's 
elsewhere,  or  new  ta-xes. 

Frankly,  that  i.s  not  in  this  budtret. 
This  essentially  is  a  budt^et  that  sets  in 
place  the  numbers  that  were  agreed 
upon  2'*2  years  an'o  by  the  US  Contjress 
as  part  of  the  .Vyear  budk'et  ajfreement 
.Scri.it  ors  vottvl  for  that  then  some  did 
not  Hut  essenti.illy  this  is  carryint^ 
that  out 

If  We  iiccil  to  toni>,'ht.  .uiil  I  hope  we 
do  not,  we  havt.'  done  it  in  our  prepan.'d 
remarks  and  we  have  done  it  bclore.  we 
can  explain  why  the  deficit  Is  bipj^er 
than  expected  when  that  ai?reement 
was  eiiti  [ci  mill  I  <  an  say  essentially 
it  is  twcj  thinKs:  We  did  not  expect  this 
l(jn«-  of  a  rei  ession  and.  sec(jnd.  we  had 
to  put  on  bud^'et  all  of  the  expen<iiturcs 
for  the  S&L  bailout   so   the  depositors 


would  all  uet  their  money  And  we  tret 
chai'k'ed  for  it  all.  even  thouijh  in  years 
down  the  line  we  will  sell  the  assets 
and  recoup.  We  have  to  chart  it  all  to 
the  debit  line  now, 

Mr  President.  I  conKratulate  the 
chairman  on  brlnuinj^  this  conference 
report  to  the  Senate, 

Bud^'et  resolutions  are  easy  to  vote 
a>;ainst,  I  understand  when  this  con- 
ference agreement  was  before  the  other 
Chamber  earlier  today  no  Republican 
voted  in  favor 

1  can  understand  that  sentiment. 
Quite  frankly,  and  I  know  the  chair- 
man must  at,'ree  with  me.  this  budtjet 
resolution  does  not  do  much  to  control 
the  P^'deral  deficit. 

To  reiterate,  as  the  chairman  knows 
all  too  well.  I  alontj  with  Senators 
NitNN.  RoBH.  and  Rudm.^n  attempted  to 
amend  this  buiUrct  resolution  when  it 
was  last  before  us  by  assummtr  a  cap  on 
m.mdatory  sjx'ndinf,' 

That  propos.il  would  have  had  a  sit^- 
nifi(anl  impact  on  the  Federal  deficit. 
Hut,  It  f.iibil  on  .1  fair  vote. 

Having  tailcii  to  cap  mandatory 
sp«Midini^  projirams  -excludint,'  Social 
Security,  the  resolution  we  passed 
bat  k  on  April  10.  was  essentially  the 
same  as  this  conference  airreement  be- 
fore us  this  evening' 

1  will,  theret'ore,  support  the  budtjot 
conferenie  .iK'teement  with  some  res- 
ervations 

This  IS  the  tii'si  $1  ,•)  trillion  spfiidiiH,' 
plan  in  the  countr.ys  histoi  v  .Spciidin^c 
IS  a.ssumed  to  iiicre.ise  ,Sl.'i  lullioii  be- 
tween li)92  anil  V.i'.H  luiilrr  t  hi'  blueprint, 
while  revenues  are  assumed  to  iin  ii.i.se 
$8f)  billicm  ovei'  the  same  time  ixtioiI 

Therefore,  the  deficit  is  .issumcd  to 
declint>  under  this  budget  resolution 
from  about  $:17()  liillioii  this  vear  to  $327 
billion  next  year 

I  sure  hopi'  so  Hut  as  always,  these 
estimates  are  based  on  an  economic 
forecast  that  assumes  the  econom.y  will 
continue  to  jjrow  3,6  percent  next  year, 

KSTAHI.ISHKS  PUOCKDURAI,  DI.SCieMNK 

On  the  positive  side,  adoption  of  this 
conference  aj^reement  will  allow  the 
19!I3  appropriation  and  authori/uiti<in 
process  to  proceed  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner 

1  know  some  of  my  lolleak'ues  m.iy 
(lisaxree:  But  adopting'  a  hudtjet  resolu 
tion  will  provide  some  discipline  ,ind 
order  for  completing  our  work  this 
year.  This  is  made  even  more  impor- 
tant this  year.  This  is  made  even  more 
important  in  this  politically  iharged 
confusing  election  year,  with  a  short- 
ened legislative  schedule. 

Following  the  Mi-morial  Day  recess, 
with  the  adoption  of  this  resolution, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  can 
begin  allocating  the  spending  assumed 
therein  and  begin  the  orderly  process 
of  reporting  its  13  regular  1993  appro 
priation  bills. 

Further,  the  Senate  .Armed  -Services 
Committee  can  begin  its  difficult  task 
of  reporting  an  authorization  bill  with 


the  knowledge  of  the  fiverall  defense 
six-nding  limits  assumed  in  this  resolu- 
tion 

And  finally  on  the  positive  side,  this 
resolution  continues  the  discipline  of 
the  much  maligned  1990  budget  agret!- 
ment.  The  defen.se.  international  af- 
fairs, and  domestic  spending  limits  re 
main  in  tack. 

But  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  con- 
ferences, the  outcome  never  satisfies 
all  the  participants. 

This  conference  agreement  is  no  ilit 
fereni, 

COMTHOMISK  ON  HKKKNSK 

Realistically,  the  <inly  major  issue  in 
the  conferenie  was  the  aggregate  level 
of  d(>fense  spending  toi  the  upcoming 
fiscal  year 

The  President's  leiiuest.  the  Senate 
.ind  House  p.vssed  budget  resolutions 
all  assumed  significant  reductions  in 
defense  spending. 

However,    the   House   would   have   re- 
duced defense  sp<^nding  below  the  budg- 
et agreement  s  1993  cap  level  by  $11  bil 
lion     nearly  $ti   billion   more   than    the 
President   and   Seriate    passeil   assump 
tions. 

In  the  spirit  of  conii)roini.--t'.  the  ion 
fereni-e  simply  split  the  difference,  .•\nd 
obvi(nisly  somr.  such  as  myself,  would 
have  preferred  the  higher  nutTiber  while 
others  the  lower. 

But  it  is  an  acceptable  number  and 
one  that  I  believe  the  President  and 
the  Armed  Services  Coinmittees  will 
find  perinits  an  orderly  defense  build 
<lown  without  harming  our  national  se 
curit.v  and  ix'tmitting  .m  orderly  tran- 
sition of  our  military  men  and  W(;nien 
mt  o  nonmilitary  jobs. 

Hut  I  must  remind  the  Senate  and 
the  White  House,  that  to  make  the 
budget  resolutions  1993  defense  num- 
ber real  and  avoid  additional  problems 
in  the  transiti<ni.  the  rescission  bill 
just  acted  upon  that  reduces  1992  de- 
fense spending  $7,2  billion  in  Iniiiget  au- 
thority and  $2  .')  billion  in  outlays  must 
become  l.iw 

Without  the  rescission  bill,  meeting 
the  budget  resolution's  1993  defense 
number  could  pi'ove  extremely  difficult 
for  the  delVnse  authorlzers  and  appro- 
priators  when  the.y  begin  their  work 
following  the  Memorial  Da.y  recess. 

POKS  SOT  ALLOW  KOK  DKLAYKI)  OHLIOATIONS 

The  conference  agreement  assumes 
funding  for  domestic  discretionary  pro- 
gr.ims  at  t  ho  1993  cap  level. 

Here  again  a  compromise  was 
reached.  The  Senate-passed  budget  res- 
olution assumed  funding  for  discre- 
tionary spending  $3,9  billion  below  the 
cap,  the  House  assumed  spending  at  the 
cap, 

I  reluctantly  agreed  to  the  higher 
House  figure  with  strong  wording  in 
the  resolution,  that  makes  it  clear  that 
the  approprialors  will  not  simply  use 
up  their  liudgei  authority  allocation  by 
dela.ying  obligations 

Last  year  the  .ippropriations  bills  in 
eluded  delayed  obligations  to  totaling 
nearly  S'4  1  billion. 


The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
.Appropriations  Committee  agrees  with 
me  that  delayed  obligations  should  not 
be  the  order  of  the  day.  and  that  if  the 
rommitlee  cannot  use  the  allocated 
budget  authority  without  relying  on 
delayed  obligations,  the  budget  author- 
ity assumed  in  this  budget  resolution 
will  not  be  used, 

,ioM  SI  III.  mo 

In  .  losing,  let  me  point  out  that  thi.'^ 
budget  resolution  assumes  a  defense 
spending  path  that  is  essentially  the 
President's  5-year  patli 

Further,  it  assumes  that  over  the 
next  b  years,  the  deficit  will  be  reduced 
$12  billion  more  than  the  President's 
budget  submission  last  .January. 

But  even  with  these  a.ssumptions.  the 
deficit  over  the  next  5  years  remains 
far  too  high,  Kven  under  this  resolu- 
tion the  deficit  averages  well  over  $200 
liillion  a  year, 

.An<l  there  is  language  in  this  budget 
resolution  that  says  the  Senate  will 
vote  on  a  balanced-budget  amendment 
on  or  before  July  2, 

What  an  auspicious  time  to  be  con- 
sidering this  budget  resolution. 

Let  us  not  kid  anybody.  This  budget 
resolution  does  nothing  to  seriously 
meet  the  goal  of  a  Ijalanced  budget. 

When  we  return  from  this  Memorial 
Day  recess  we  will  b<>gin  the  real  fisc.il 
policy  debate  of  the  102d  Congress  an 
amendment,  to  the  Constitution  to  bal- 
ance the  budget, 

1  want  to  again  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  kind  words  and  congratulate 
him  for  bringing  a  conference  report 
back  to  the  Senate,  It  is  not  easy.  It  is 
always  an  ordeal,  and  when  you  get  one 
here  fin  a  budget  it  shows  some  diligent 
work  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  part  of 
it.  helping  to  get  this  here  so  this  year 
we  will  spend  up  against  this  and  we 
will  not  spend  any  moi'e.  We  will  not 
spend  any  more  unless  unless  we  start 
deciding  we  are  going  to  declare  emer- 
gencies every  3  or  4  months. 

Then,  of  course,  if  the  President 
agrees,  we  do  not  have  to  pa.y  for  those 
kinds  of  things.  We  can  add  them  to 
this  deficit,  I  hope  we  do  as  little  of 
that  as  possible  and  I  hope,  sooner 
rather  than  later  -  sooner  rather  than 
later  we  will  take  a  real  opportunity 
to  set  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  country 
straight, 

I  do  admit  it  will  take  Presidential 
leadership,  and  it  will  take  the  can- 
didates this  year  for  President,  as  I  see 
it.  They  ought  to  have  to  decide  and 
tell  the  American  people  how  they  are 
going  to  fix  this  deficit,  how  they  are 
going  to  recommend  it.  how  they  are 
going  to  lead  us  in  an  effort  to  do  it. 

It  will  not  be  done  with  these  funny, 
fancy  words,  "wiiste.  fraud,  and  abuse.  " 
$180  billion. 

Those  of  us  who  work  on  this  know  if 
It  was  that  easy  we  would  have  alread.y 
done  those  t,hings.  That,  is  not  easy  - 
one  Senator's  waste  is  another  man's 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  That  is  in 


somebody's  list  of  waste,  and  so  on  for 
many,  many  things  in  the  Federal 
budget. 

So.  Mr,  President,  with  that  I  am 
very  hopeful  we  can  resolve  this  issue 
quickl.v,  1.  m.yself.  hope  we  do  not  have 
to  have  a  recorded  vote.  But  if  we  do. 
then  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  get  on 
with  it  as  soon  as  possible, 

1  yield  the  floor  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized, 

roKKKCTION  TO  SENATE  COMMITTEK  BUDGK-F 

ALTHOKITY  ANn  OUTLAY  ALLOCATIONS 

Mr,  SASSER,  .Mr,  President,  there  is 
an  inadvertent  error  here  that  needs  to 
be  corrected.  The  allocation  of  budget 
authority  outlays  in  the  joint  state- 
ment of  managers  accompanying  the 
conference  report  inadvertcntl.v  allo- 
cates funds  to  the  Senate  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee  that 
should  be  allocated  to  the  Senate  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation 
Committee, 

This  error  does  not  affect  the  totals 
or  functional  allocations  in  the  resolu- 
tion, and  I  have  discussed  this  matter 
with  the  distinguished  ranking  member 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  In  order  to 
correct  that  error  on  his  and  my  be- 
half. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
tables,  to  correct  this  error,  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoru  at  this  point  and  that 
these  corrected  tables  be  treated,  for 
all  purposes,  as  if  they  replaced  the 
corresponding  tables  that  appear  m  the 
statement  of  the  managers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  'V\'ithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  corrected  tables  follow: 

SENAIE  COMMintE  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  0UTL7\Y  AL 
lOCATIONS  PURSUANT  TO  SECTIONS  302  AND  602  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT  BUDGET  YEAR 
TOTAL   1993 

[In  millions  of  dolUrsl 


SENATE  COMMinEE  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAY  AL- 
LOCATIONS PURSUANT  TO  SECTION  602  Of  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  ACT  b  VR  TOTAL    1993-97 

-  millions  of  doHa". 
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17 
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18,046 
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Mr,  SASSER.  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER,  I  yield  such  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  as  he  might 
consume. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized 

Mr,  WELLSTONE.  Mr,  President,  I 
will  just  tiike  a  few  moments  because  I 
have  no  desire  to  delay  this  process  or 
to  keep  my  colleagues  here. 

There  is  much  1  could  say  about  the 
budget  resolution,  the  substance  of  it. 
and  I  will  not  tonight,  I  think  we  have 
debated  that.  I  just  want  to  be  clear 
that  there  arc  many  people  here  I  deep- 
ly respect  and  enjoy  working  with.  I 
love  my  job.  I  love  being  here  in  the 
Senate,  I  am  not  trying  to  hold  up  the 
process.  But  I  do  feel  very  strongly 
that  we  should  have  a  record  vote. 

I  think  that  is  what  representative 
democracy  is  all  about.  We  worked  on 
this  budget  resolution.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  real  and  important.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  document  that  lays  out  the 
blueprint,  our  priorities,  where  we 
spend  our  money, 

I  think  each  and  every  Senator  ought 
to  be  personally  accountable  for  the 
vote.  I  do  not  think  it  is  good  for  the 
Senate  to  voice  vote  these  kinds  of 
questions,  I  did  not  think  it  was  good 
for  us  to  voice  vote  on  a  $25  billion  in- 
fusion of  capital  on  the  RTC.  And  that 
is  the  only  reason  I  am  calling  for  a 
record  vote,  I  just  want  to  make  that 
clear, 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  when  I  can. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr,  MITCHELL,  Mr,  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 
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The      I'RHSIDING      OFFICER 
ilerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  hill  clerk  proceede<l  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MITCHKLL  Mr  Prosidenl,  I  ask 
unamnimis  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  iiuorum  call  be  rescindecl 

The  I'KKSIDINC  OFFICKH  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  onlernt 

Mr.  LAUTKNHKIU;  .\Ii  I'resident.  I 
rise  in  strontr  opposition  to  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  bud^jet  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
are  upset,  an^;ry,  and  frustrated.  They 
fear  for  their  t)wn  futures.  And  they 
fear  for  the  future  of  our  Nation 

They  see  unemployment  lines 
stretching  for  blocks,  Citii-s  descending' 
into  chaos.  Crime  on  the  rise  Our 
roads  and  bridk'es  crumblin>,'  And  more 
and  more  people  without  a  home,  livini,' 
a  day  to  day  st  ru^r^Jle  on  the  streets. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  a  chann^e 
It's  time  for  dramatic,  fundamental 
chan>fe. 

The  status  ()uo  just  will  not  cut  it. 

We  simply  have  to  shift  the  priorities 
of  this  Nation  and  att,uk  these  domes- 
tic problems  head  on 

Unfortunately,  Mr  President,  to 
many  Americans,  the  current  political 
system  seems  unable  to  priidiae  the 
t^oods 

The  American  p«'opl(!  see  our  na- 
tional leadership  as  stuck  in  a  rut.  Un- 
able to  acxept  real  chantje.  Unable,  for 
that  matter,  to  act  at  all. 

There  are  plenty  of  excuses,  ,Mr 
President  .And  some  even  h.ive  some 
validity 

Yes,  it  IS  toui^'h  to  solve  problems 
V,'iven  the  budget  deficit. 

Yes,  It  is  hard  to  reach  atrreetivnt 
when  the  I'resident  and  the  t^on^ress 
are  controlled  by  diffeituit  parties. 

Yes,  there  are  still  a  few  hot  spots  in 
the  world  to  worry  about 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  American 
people  do  not  want  to  hear  excuses. 
They  want  to  see  change,  leal  change. 
They  want  us  to  fundamentally  shift 
priorities  and  focus  on  .America's  needs 
and  America's  prol)lems 

The  me.ssa^'e  from  the  /Snierican  peo- 
ple IS  this: 

dust  do  It. 

Do  not  talk  about  ii  Do  not  hold  a 
press  conference  about  it. 

[)o  not  promise  to  do  it. 

Just  do  it   And  do  it  now 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President.,  if  any- 
one needed  evidence  of  the  poverty  of 
our  national  politics,  this  conference 
report  could  be  t'xhibit  1. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  a  status  quo 
budtret.  Its  priorities  are  the  priorities 
of  the  past.  Its  vision  of  the  future  is  a 
vision  of  yesterday. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  bud>,'et  resolution 
continues  enormous  Penta+ron  spend- 
intr.  And  yet  it  turns  its  back  on  the 
needs  here  at  home. 

It  is  the  1980s  all  over  a^ain. 

Mr  President,  lets  get  some  histori- 
cal   persp«'ctive    on    defense    spendinK. 


According'  to  the  IJudtjet  Committt  e, 
the  averai^e  peacetime  level  of  defense 
spendin^f  during  the  cold  war  was  236.6 
billion  in  1993  dollars,  $236.6  billion. 
The  budget  resolution  before  us  pro- 
poses to  spend  about  $290  billitm  on  ile- 
fense  In  other  w<irds,  we  would  lie 
spending  roughly  $,'J0  billion  over  the 
cold  war  levels. 

And  yet,  in  case  someone  forgot  to 
notice,  the  cold  war  is  over. 

Our  European  allies  and  Japan  arc 
beating  our  pants  off  in  the  market- 
place. Meanwhile,  we  continue  to  pay 
for  a  far  reaching  defense  umbrella 
they  (-an  .ifford  to  pay  for.  and  should 
pay  for 

The  huge  military  t)udgets  of  recent 
years  are  a  luxury  we  cannot  aff(Mil. 
Mr  President  Man.v  of  our  military  al- 
lies are  our  econoi7ii<'  competitors.  Let 
them  pay  for  their  own  defense.  Our 
fiscal  constraints,  and  our  needs  here 
at  home,  are  too  gn-at. 

We  need  to  invest  more  in  our  ph.vs- 
ical  and  human  Infrastructure  In  our 
roads  and  bridges  In  our  cities.  And  in 
our  children 

In  fact,  the  litany  of  domestic  needs 
is  long  From  health  lare  to  day  care. 
From  housing  to  environmental  protec- 
tion. From  research  and  development 
to  drug  treatment 

Mr.  President,  we  will  never  meet 
any  of  these  needs  if  we  continue  to 
spend  billions  of  tiollars  on  outdated 
weapons  systems,  and  on  the  security 
of  our  economic  <()mpetitors 

We  really  do  need  to  shake  things  up 
And  this  budget  resolution  does  not 
do  it.  At  bottom,  it  is  just  more  of  the 
same:  wasteful  defense  spending  and 
underinvestment,  in  America.  It  is  just 
unacceptalile. 

I  should  make  it  clear,  Mr.  President., 
that  my  <-riticism  of  this  budget  reso- 
lution is  not  in  any  way  dirci'ted  at  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  or  any  of  the  other  con- 
ferees. 

In  fact.  Senator  S.asskk  has  been  a 
real  leader  in  the  effort  to  shift  na- 
tional prioritie.s  ^mil  I  thank  him  for 
that 

Unfortunately.  Senator  SA.S.SKR  and 
the  other  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
understand  the  need  for  change,  have 
been  stymied.  Stymied  by  this  admin- 
istration and  Its  allies  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. The  fact  is.  President  Hush  re- 
mains more  committed  to  defense 
spending  than  to  any  other  element  of 
the  budget  The  Pentagon  is  his  top 
priority,  an<l  the  top  priority  of  his  col- 
leagues here  on  the  Hill.  .As  long  as 
that  IS  true,  the  forces  for  change  will 
continue  to  be  outgunned  And  the 
American  people  will  continue  to  be 
the  losers. 

It  is  frustrating.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
not  right.  And  it  just  makes  you  won- 
dei-. 

What  will  It  take  before  we  reshape 
our  Nation's  priorities? 

An  even  longer  recession?  A  depres- 
sion? Riots  in  all  our  cities? 


Maybe  so.  Mr  President  Or  maybe 
we  will  be  lucky.  Maybe  all  it  will  take 
is  an  election. 

In  any  ctise.  Mr  I'K^aident.  I  stand 
here  to  say  this:  we  can  do  better.  We 
must  do  better  The  American  people 
are  not  going  to  put  up  with  anything 
less. 

Mr  MRADl.KY  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Hudget  Ftesolution 
now  before  us.  This  budget  simply  con- 
tinues the  policies  adopted  in  199Q  too 
much  defense  spending,  no  real  entitle- 
ment reform,  no  alhjwaiues  for  needed 
inve.slments  in  our  pecjph-  and  no  real 
long  term  dt^ficit  reduction 

The  budget  summit  agreement  of  1990 
l<i<ked  in  budget  choices  for  up  to  ,5 
years  In  October  1990.  I  said  that  I  did 
not  believe  those  long-term  choices 
were  well  thought  out.  I  did  not  believe 
they  reflected  the  priorities  of  Amer- 
ican families,  and  I  did  not  believe 
the.v  gave  sufficient  flexibility  to  re- 
spond to  crises  as  they  emerge.  Mr. 
President,  I  still  believe  this  to  be  the 
ciise.  This  budget  does  not  enable  us  to 
pursue  our  real  priorities. 

We  all  know  that  we  need  to  reorder 
priorities.  Hut  it  also  seems  that  no 
one  in  this  election  year  wants  to 
make  the  tough  choices  that  are  nec- 
essary. If  not  this  year,  I  hope  that  we 
will  be  in  a  position  to  return  to  fiscal 
sanity  next  year. 

Mr.  SANFORl)  Mr  President,  we  are 
here  today  ciuisidermg  .i  hudget  resolu- 
tion that,  will  add  $111  billion,  nt^arly 
one-half  trillion  dollars,  to  the  Federal 
debt  in  fiscal  year  1993.  The  good  news 
in  this  is  that  $111  billion  is  consider- 
ably less  than  what  the  President's 
budget  proposed  to  add  to  the  Federal 
debt  This  resolution  is  $20  billion 
below  the  $161  billion  the  President 
proposed  to  add  to  the  debt  This  budg- 
et resolution  more  than  meets  the  ex- 
pectation presented  earlier  this  year  by 
the  President,  and  I  want  to  talk  about 
this  expect.iition  factor  briefly. 

Mr  President,  last  month  I  spon- 
sored a  program  devtdoped  b.y  the  Com- 
mittee for  a  Responsible  Federal  Budg- 
et called  an  exercise  in  hard  choices. 
North  Carolina  participants  in  this 
event  were  present eil  with  <i  challenge 
to  go  beyond  t h(>  minimum  required  by 
thi'  1990  budget,  agreement.  The  chal- 
lenge was  to  balance  the  Federal  Budg- 
et. 

Most  of  the  participants  set  bal- 
ancing the  Federal  Budget  as  their  goal 
and  succeeded.  Ha<l  they  not  been  of- 
fered that  goal  been  presented  with 
that  exp<>ctation  they  too  ma.v  have 
added  nearly  one-half  trillion  dollars 
to  the  debt  in  fiscal  year  1993. 

Nothing  at  all  now  prevents  the 
President  from  proposing  a  balanced 
budget  from  presenting  that  goal, 
that  challenge  to  Congress.  If  the 
President  indeed  presented  a  balanced 
budget,  or  even  a  realistic  path  to  an 
honest  balanced  budget.  Congress 
would    follow    his    lead.    History   shows 
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that  to  be  the  case,  an( 
important. 

I  want  to  commend  Congress  for 
clearly  displaying  this  hudget  resolu- 
tion, the  amount  that  will  he  added  to 
the  Federal  debt  because  of  this  budget 
resolution.  I  wish  the  President  would 
sec  the  wisdom  in  providing  these  num- 
bers in  his  budget  proposals  for  the 
press  to  report  and  the  public  to  see 
and  understand.  Instead  the  President 
h;is  played  games  with  deficit  numbers 
that  do  not  come  close  to  reflecting  an- 
nual increases  in  debt.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  House  and  Senate  now 
provide  this  honest  information  in  con- 
gressional budget  resolutions  and  no 
longer  tried  to  hide  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  support  a 
budget  resolution  that  is  modeled  on 
such  a  detrimental  expectation  to  add 
nearly  one-half  trillion  dollars  to  the 
debt  in  1  year.  I  cannot  support  a  budg- 
et resolution  that  adds  more  of  the 
Federal  debt  in  one  year  than  was 
added  during  the  collective  administra- 
tions of  Truman,  Eisenhower,  Kennedy, 
Johnson. and  Nixon. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee.  Senator  Sa.s- 
HKR.  and  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  Senator  Domknici. 
for  their  diligent  efforts  in  moving  for- 
ward in  the  budget  process  and  for  pre- 
senting to  the  Senate  for  consideration 
a  conference  report  on  the  first  budget 
resolution. 

I  enc'ourivge  our  colleagues  to  support 
the  resolution.  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
fair  and  balanced  resolution,  oni!  that 
deserves  the  support  of  the  Senate.  It 
is  not  one  which  I  personally  would 
have  written  in  every  respect,  if  I  were 
t  he  sole  author. 

But  I  bolievc  that  it  is  imperative 
that  we  act.  As  everyone  in  the  Senate 
knows,  we  are  not  now  acting  on  legis- 
lation. The  budget  resolution  is  not 
presented  to  the  President  pursuant  to 
the  Constitution  for  signature  and  en- 
actment into  law.  It  is  an  internal  con- 
gressional document  which  establishes 
the  aggregate  levels  of  expenditure  and 
which  IS  essential  to  our  proceeding  to 
the  appropriations  process. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  most  effec- 
tive argument  I  can  make  now  is  that 
we  want  to  end  this  legislative  session 
as  early  as  we  can  in  October,  as  close 
to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  as  possible. 
The  trigger  which  enables  us  to  start 
the  appropriations  process  is  this  reso- 
lution. If  Senators  want  to  be  in  ses- 
sion in  October,  want  to  be  in  session 
in  November,  of  course  they  can  retard 
the  commencement  of  that,  process 
which  would  make  it  inevitable  that 
we  cannot  meet,  our  target  of  action 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  So 
we  have  to  adopt  a  resolution  before  we 
go  into  recess,  and  1  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  supporting  this  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.   President.   1  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 
■:m),",:i    (I— nrVfii  riNiln  I'li' 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  un- 
derscore what  the  majority  leader  said. 
Budget  resolutions  are  always  trouble- 
some, not  very  popular,  and  you  can 
find  ways  to  vote  for  them  or  against 
them. 

1  think  the  majority  leader  has  indi- 
cated this  is  not  legislation  but  it  will 
start  the  appropriations  process.  1 
think  it  is  time  we  get  on  to  the  appro- 
priations process.  I  intend  to  vote  for 
the  conference  report.  I  am  convinced 
that  my  colleague  from  New  Mexico. 
Senator  Dc^mknici.  and  my  colleague 
from  Tennessee.  Senator  Sasser.  have 
done  the  best  job  they  could  in  con- 
ference. I  want  to  get  on  with  it. 

I  just  ask  the  majority  leader  a  ques- 
tion. If  in  fact  the  budget  conference 
report  is  defeated,  would  it  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  majority  leader  to  move 
to  reconsider  and  have  that  vote  then 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  my  intention.  We  must  adopt  a  budg- 
et resolution  conference  report  prior  to 
going  on  recess.  So  Senators  should  be 
aware  that  if  this  conference  report  is 
defeated,  then  I  will  enter  a  motion  to 
reconsider  and  it  seems  to  me  then  the 
only  alternative  we  will  have  will  be  to 
discontinue  Senate  action  for  a  period 
of  time,  either  for  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  and  then  attempt  to  come 
back  tomorrow  to  adopt  it  at  that 
time.  We  just  have  to  adopt  this  con- 
ference report.  If  we  do  not  adopt  it  to- 
night, we  will  be  in  session  and  voting 
tomorrow  in  an  effort  to  adopt  it  then. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
majority  leader  will  yield  for  just  a 
minute,  I  want  to  commend  the  major- 
ity leader  for  taking  that  attitude  be- 
cause it  is  absolutely  critical  that  this 
budget  conference  report  be  adopted. 
We  are  right  up  against  the  deadline.  If 
it  is  not  passed  then  we  are  in  the  pos- 
ture of  where  we  will  not  be  able  to 
move  forward  in  the  orderly  course  of 
business  with  the  appropriations  bills. 

So  the  adoption  of  this  budget  con- 
ference report  is  a  condition  precedent 
to  moving  forward  later  on  with  the 
appropriations  bill.  So  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  majority  leader  for  taking 
the  attitude  that  we  have  to  adopt  this 
before  we  leave  it  simply  must  be  done. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  restate  the  situation  so  there  can 
be  no  misunderstanding.  If  we  adopt 
this  conference  report,  which  I  hope  we 
will,  there  will  be  no  further  voles  this 
evening.  The  Senate  will  not  he  in  ses- 
sion tomorrow  and  we  will  return  to 
session  on  June  1:  that  is,  we  will  re- 
cess or  adjourn  for  the  Memorial  Day 
recess.  If  we  cannot  adopt  this  budget 
resolution  this  'vening.  then  we  will 
have  to  come  back  tomorrow  and  vote 
and  try  to  adopt  it  at  that  time.  So  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  consider  that 
as  they  contemplate  their  votes  on  this 
matter. 
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Does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
still  require  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be 
ordered? 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Yes.  and  again  I 
thank  the  majority  leader.  1  do  not 
wish  to  inconvenience  other  Senators.  I 
do  feel  strongly  we  should  have  a  re- 
i/orded  vote  I  do  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
navs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  navs  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Do  the 
leaders  vield  hack  the  remaining  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI  address:-d  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  considered  this  concurrent 
resolution  last  month,  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Seymour]  offered 
an  amendment  that  was  adopted  to  re- 
duce discretionary  funding  for  the  leg- 
islative branch  by  25  percent  over  the 
next  2  years. 

As  1  believe  the  Senator  knows,  that 
was  an  a.ssumption.  it  was  not  binding 
legislation.  If  the  specific  assumption 
were  to  take  form  as  the  Senator  de- 
sires, that  assumption  would  have  to 
be  incorporated  into  the  legislative 
branch  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1993  when  it  is  considered  later 
this  year. 

While  the  final  conference  agreement 
on  the  1993  budget  resolution  did  not 
specifically  assume  the  Senator's  sav- 
ings in  tlie  legislative  branch,  it  did 
nonetheless,  include  nearly  $3.1  billion 
in  unspecified  efficiency  and  manage- 
ment domestic  discretionary  savings 
Government  wide.  Clearly,  one  option 
the  Appropriations  Committee  may 
consider  in  meeting  that  unspecified 
.savings  assumptions  could  be  reduc- 
tions in  the  legislative  branch  funding. 
I  conclude  that  since  the  Senator's 
assumption  was  about  $-150  million  in 
1993  legislative  branch  savings,  and 
since  the  budget  resolution  assumes 
unspecified  savings  of  nearly  $3  1  hil- 
lion,  then  clearly  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal may  actually  become  necessary. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's statement.  This  Is  a  complex 
process.  But  I  think  I  understand  that 
while  my  specific  amendment  was  not 
assumed  in  the  final  conference  agree- 
ment, unspecified  savings  from  Govern- 
ment management  and  efficiency  far 
exceed  what  my  amendment  would 
have  created. 

So  if  the  Appropriations  Committee 
does  not  do  something  like  my  amend- 
ment in  their  bills  later  this  year,  they 
will  have  trouble  meeting  their  tar- 
gets. I.  therefore,  place  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  leadership  on  notice, 
that  I  will  be  happy  to  help  them 
achieve  their  savings  when  the  legisla- 
tive branch  appropriations  bill  is  be- 
fore us  later  this  summer  by  offering 
mv  amendment  again, 

Mr.  DOMENICI  Mr.  President,  the 
fiscal  year  1993  budget   resolution   in- 
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eludes  ;in  .uljustment  under  the  discre- 
tioruiry  cap  i.otals  to  account  for  esli- 
matin^r  differences  between  OMK  and 
CRO  A  similar  adjustment  was  em 
pliiyiil  III  the  fiscal  year  1992  budget 
resiiluthin  .iiid  included  in  the  CHO 
sconiiK'  lit  li.si-al  year  1992  appropria- 
tions bills. 

This  adjustment  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide consistencw  between  OMB  and 
CBO  scorings  of  appropriations  bills. 
The  proposed  adjustment  totals  $1.85 
billion  in  outlays  $1.3  billion  for  de- 
fense, $0.25  billion  for  international, 
iiriii  $0  A  till  111  II)  for  dnini'st  ic 

H.i.sii  .illv.  II  OMH  ,ui(l  ("iiO  were  to 
score  the  I're.sident  .s  rcqurst.  the  CBO 
scoi'iiis,'  would  tie  aliiio.sl  $2  till  lion  hiirh- 
er.  due  I'l  ir.tniii'.d  est  irn.itinK  dif- 
fereiuti's  lui  .speiidout  rates  and  outlays 
prior. 

Recause  the  Muilk'et,  Knforcement  Act 
discretionary  setiuester  provisions 
mandate  O.MH  siorink'.  CHO  scorintr  is 
es.sentially  irrelevant  in  determining' 
whether  or  not  a  bill  breaches  the  dis- 
cretionary leilin^Ts. 

However,  because  of  the  need  for 
timely  seorekeepint?  information  for 
consideration  of  appropriations  bills, 
we  in  the  Contjress  cannot  iilways  wait 
foi'  OMB  scorinj^.  The  proposed  adjust- 
ment allows  the  Budt^et  and  Appropria- 
tions Committees  to  use  CHO  siorint^ 
as  a  proxy  foi-  OMB. 

P'or  example,  this  adjustment  will 
allow  us  to  fund  up  to  $291  billion  in  de- 
fense discretionary  outlays,  very  close 
to  the  i?,'J'.>.  Ill  11  ion  oriKinally  requested 
by  the  I'ri'sidi'nt. 

Once  the  fi.scal  ye.ir  1993  budget  reso- 
lution is  atfrced  to,  CHO  uses  the  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assumptions  con- 
tained therein  to  set  up  the 
scorekecpinK'  biiso  for  the  fiscal  year. 
The  adjustment  will  be  distributed  by 
category  anions  the  appropriations 
subcommittees. 

IHKATMKNT  OK  MKDICARK  HOSPITAL  INSURANCK 

The  eonference  report  on  the  budget 
resolution  makes  no  chann:e3  in  the 
treatment  of  Medicare  hospital  insur- 
ance under  our  bud^'et  enforcement 
rules. 

This  is  consistent  with  the  intent  of 
the  1990  liud^'et  aKreement  and  reflects 
the  reality  of  our  fiscal  situation.  As 
tile  iiKijority  leader  and  others  have 
noted,  if  we  are  ever  to  ^'et  control  of 
the  Fedeial  budjfet  deficit,  we  must 
slow  the  growth  of  health  care  costs, 
ineludint,'  Medicare  costs.  Medicare  is 
p.irt  'it  our  health  care  cost  problems, 
aiKl  It  must  he  part  of  a  comprehensive 
solution  .M  tempts  to  isolate  the  Medi- 
I  lie  Program  will  only  hinder  efforts 
111  en, 11  I  me.inin^'ful  retorms  for  health 
care  iii^.i     Mill  I  ol. 

I  wiuid  mile  that  many  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  advocate  sinj^le-payer 
health  reform  plans  which  typically 
proposed  subsuming'  Medicare  in  a  lartf- 
er  national  health  insurance  plan. 
Hreakintr  Medicare  off  from  other  Fed- 
eral health  pro^rrams  will  only  make  it 


more  difficult  to  consider  such  an  ap- 
proach. 

MAXIMUM  DKFICIT  AMOUNT  ANP  AGGRKCATKS 

Section  10  of  this  conference  report 
on  the  budiiet  resolution  provides  that 
an  appropi'iations  bill  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  a  section  311  point  of  order  or  a 
section  605  point  of  order  if  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  lives  within  its 
allocation.  Although  I  understand  the 
concern  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee should  not  be  subject  to  the 
failure  of  other  committees  to  achieve 
savintfs.  I  think  the  Congress  should 
adopt  binding  levels  for  revenues,  out- 
lays, and  deficits  without  these  types 
of  exemptions.  While  I  support  this  res- 
olution. I  find  this  provi.sion  troubling,'. 
It  should  not  serve  as  a  model  for  fu- 
ture bud^'et  resolutions. 

The  Senate- pa.ssed  bud^'et  resolution 
closed  an  inadvertent  loophole  in  the 
maximum  deficit  amount,  which  cur- 
rently allows  lejjislation  to  exceed  the 
maximum  deficit  amount  with  a  simple 
majoittv  waiver.  The  Senate  resolution 
would  have  retiuired  a  60-vote  mar>?in 
as  was  intended.  It  is  unfortunate  the 
conferees  did  not  include  this  provision 
in  the  final  resolution  particularly 
viewing:  the  concern  about,  deficit 
spending'. 

Mr.  President,  1  would  like  lo  say  for 
the  Members  on  our  side.  Senator  Doi.k 
indicated  on  the  previous  resolution 
before  we  went  to  conference  that  he 
supports  this.  I  can  report  the  adminis- 
tration today  told  us  they  support  the 
defense  numbers  We  went  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  almost  h.ill'w.iy 
The  numbers  are.  as  St>cretarv  Cheney 
said,  satisfactory.  They  would  pri'fer 
others  but  these  are  satisfactory.  For 
those  who  are  worried  about  deficits 
and  deficits  have  not  chanf,'ed,  because 
when  we  adjust  amon^r  the  accounts,  it 
is  about  where  it  was.  1  hope  my  col- 
leat,'ucs  support  the  conference  report. 
I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr  BYRn  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr  SASSKH.  I  yield  the  distin- 
guished President  pro  tempore  such 
time  as  lie  niciy  c unsume 

Mr.  B'i'Kl)  .\h  President,  it  is  imper- 
ative that  this  intilerence  report  be 
adopted.  If  it  is  adopleil,  the  staff  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  can 
begin  its  work  during  the  ensuing 
week.  First,  we  have  to  make  alloca- 
tions for  the  subcommittees.  This 
takes  time. 

Now  if  the  conference  report  is  not 
adopted,  this  means  that  the  Senate 
cannot  proceed  with  appropriations 
bill,  but  that  the  House  in  due  time  can 
and  that  when  the  .Senate  does  bring  up 
appropriations  bills,  if  there  has  not 
been  a  conference  report  adopted,  we 
can  find  ourselves  subject  to  60  vote 
points  of  order  when  we  bring  up  the 
appropriations  bill  in  certain  in- 
stances. So  I  implore  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  the  conference  report. 

Let  us  gel  on  with  our  work,  the 
work  that  has  to  be  done.  The  Amer- 


ican people  expect  us  to  do  it.  The  bills 
that  have  to  pass  before  we  go  home 
are  appropriations  bills.  But  this  is  ,i 
major  roadblock  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  if  we  fail  to  adopt  this  con- 
ference report. 
Mr.  President.  1  yield  the  lloor. 

The  FRKSIDING  OFFICKR.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  DOLK.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.   President.   I  yield 
back  all   time  on  behalf  of  the  major 
ity. 

The  PKKSIDINC.  OFKICHR  Sin.  e  ali 
time  IS  yieUled  liai  k.  t  tie  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  ttie  i  onfereni c  report  to 
House  Concurri-nt  Kesolutioti  2H7  The 
yeas  ami  nays  have  tieen  nidered  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  I-'OKI)  I  .iiinounce  that  the  Sen- 
ator ironi  'I'e.x.is  I  Mr  Hkntskn),  the 
Senatnr  tmrn  .AnzMii.t  [.Mr  DhCoNciNi  |. 
the  Sen.itor  from  Illinois  (.Mr  Dl.XoN]. 
the  .Senator  Iroin  H.iwaii  |.\1r  I.nouvkI. 
and  ttie  ."-^mat  or  fioin  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  I'Ki.i.i,  .u'-  nei  e^.•J,^nly  .ittsent. 

I  till  I  tier  antiounie  t  h.tl .  if  present 
and  voMiik'.  tlie  .SiTialor  from  Rhode  Is- 
l.md  (.Mr    l'Ki.i,|.  would  vote  "a.ye." 

I  further  annoiiiuc  t  liat ,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  .Senator  from  .\rizona 
[.Mr   DkConciniI,  would  vote  "no  ' 

Mr.  SIMPSON  I  announce  ttiat  the 
.Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr 
Cn.-\KKKl  and  the  .Senator  from  Utah 
I.Mr.  ,iKKKOKl).s).  are  necessarily  atisent. 

The  PRKSIDINC.  ( iFKlCKH  iMr 
Hkkaux).  Are  there  any  ottier  .Senators 
in  the  Chaniher  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yea.s  52, 
nays  M,  .is  folhjws: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No  110  Leg.] 

YEA.S -^52 


NOT  \'(i'i  ING-  7 


Benlsen 

Di.xoii 

Clmffp 

Inouye 

DpConfilnl 

.Jpffords 

IVIl 


AduTU 

Domenkl 

MlUihell 

Akaka 

Kxon 

Moynlhan 

Uaucu.i 

h'or.l 

i'ackwuod 

HIdcn 

Kowlfr 

I'ryor 

Hond 

Glenn 

Held 

Uoren 

Co  re 

Hlegle 

Hreaiu 

Graham 

liockeMler 

Hryan 

Grasxley 

Kudman 

UumpcPB 

Hatri<>ld 

Sarbftnes 

Hurdlik 

HnlllnKH 

.Saaser 

Byrd 

.lohnaton 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Kaasebaum 

Specl'-r 

Cransuin 

Konneily 

Stevens 

D'AmaUi 

L'-ahy 

ITiurmond 

Panforth 

Levin 

WIrth 

Daschle 

Llelierman 

Wofford 

l>odd 

Lugar 

Dole 

Mlkulskl 
NAYS -41 

Mlnganian 

Henin 

Nunn 

Bradley 

H«'lm8 

rnssler 

Brown 

Kasti-n 

Robb 

Hurns 

Kerrey 

Holh 

CoaU 

Kerry 

.Sanford 

Corhran 

Kohl 

.Seymour 

Conrad 

luiutenberK 

Shclhy 

Craig 

Loll 

Simon 

liurenlK-rK'-T 

Ma.k 

Smith 

Gam 

MiCftin 

.Symms 

Gorton 

McConnell 

Wallop 

Oramm 

Meiwnlwum 

Warner 

Harkin 

MurkuwskI 

Wi>IUstone 

Hiilrh 

N  Irk  lea 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 

f . . 

Mr  MlTCHKl.l,  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  re(  onsnler  the  vote. 

.Mr.  .SA.S.SKR  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  talile 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
.ik'ieed  to. 

The  PRp:SiniNG  OFFICER  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized 


ORDER  OF   PRCJCEDURE 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  t)e  no  further  votes  this  evening. 
The  Senate  will  not  l^e  in  session  to- 
morrow, and  the  .Senate  will  return  to 
session  following  t.he  Memorial  Day  re- 
cess on  Monday,  June  I. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
<)(  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINC.  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
un.inimoiis  consent  that  th<;  order  for 
the  quorum  call  l)e  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Witliout 
ol)jection.  it.  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  recog- 
nized. 


SENATE  FAMILY 

.Mr  STEVENS  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently almost  all  Senators  and  spouses 
jnini.'d  together  for  what  1  call  the  Sen- 
ate f.imily  dinner.  At  that  dinner  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Senator  .MrrcuKLL,  were  such 
that  I  think  they  deserve  a  wider  audi- 
ence. Mindful  of  the  effect  on  our  fami- 
lies of  the  comments  made  about  Con- 
gress, Senator  MrrcHKLL  gave  us  a  his- 
torical i3iTsp<.'ctive.  which  I  feel  helped 
ease  tlie  <'oncerns  of  our  loved  ones  and 
the  siidness  really  that  some  of  them 
feel  about  the  criticism  that  is  lodged 
against  Congress. 

In  addition,  his  words  serve  to  reedu- 
cate those  who  have  forgotten  and. 
may  I  hope,  educate  those  who  never 
knew  t  hat  the  separation  of  powers  and 
an  independent  Congress  are  essential 
to  all  of  us,  to  all  Americans,  to  assure 
the  pi-eservat  ion  (if  the  freedoms  that 
we  all  hold  si.i  dear 

Mr  President,  1  think  that  Senator 
.MlTCHKU/s  statement  to  the  Senate 
family  should  bo  printed  in  the  Rkcoru 
at  this  point.  1  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  tie  printed  in  the 
Rl-;coHl).  as  follows: 

.STA'rKMKNT     OF      SKNATK      MA.lOKITY      LKAI)):1; 
GKOKOK  .J.    MlTCHKLL.    .SKN.VrK    KA.MII.V    DlN 
NKR,  1992 

Congress  ha.s  been  the  focus  of  intense  crli,- 
iclsm  in  recent  months. 


Hut  thaf.s  nothing  new.  Attacks  on  Con- 
ure.ss  have  a  Ions:  history  More  than  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  Mark  Twain  said  that  if  Con- 
gress had  been  present  wtien  God  said,  "Let 
there  be  light,"  mankind  would  still  be  in 
the  dark. 

And  it  must  be  said,  in  all  candor,  that 
some  criticism  of  Congress  has  lieen  well-de- 
seived.  Like  all  human  institutions.  Con- 
gress is  far  from  perfect. 

From  today's  turmoil,  many  Americans 
look  back  in  tiistory  and  imagine  a  time 
when  there  were  no  interna!  divisions.  Most 
cherish  the  view  thai  during'  World  War  11— 
a  time  when  the  Nation  was  unified  in  the 
fight  against  fascism  -the  Nation  pulled  to- 
gether, and  cheerfully  shared  sacrifice  and 
hardship. 

But  history  tells  us  otherwise.  In  reality, 
Ijy    1942  and   throughout   the  War.   the   Con 
gress  was  under  intense  attack  for  the  war- 
time hardships. 

The  national  Jaycces  oiganized  a  tongue- 
in  cheek,  old-clothing  drive  lor  the  iinpover 
ished  Members  of  Congress,  encouraging 
.■\ineri(:ans  to  send  discarded  clothes  and 
worn-out  shoes  to  help  out  the  penurious 
Members  of  this  body.  "Bundles  for  Con- 
tness"  was  the  19'lOs  en.uivalent  of  today's 
radio  talk  shows. 

Members  of  Congress  were  touchy  and  de- 
fensive. Speaker  Rayl;urn  said  he  was 
"damned  tired  uf  having  Congress  made  the 
t;oat  for  everything."  Senator  Walter  George 
said  he  was  tired  of  "indiscriminate  sniping 
and  yowling." 

Despite  enormous  changes  in  the  world, 
some  things  haven't  changed  much.  It's  stili 
fashionable  to  criticize  Congress.  The  criti- 
cism so  resonates  with  the  American  people 
that  some  members  of  Congress  are  them- 
selves among  leading  voices  raised  in  dispai- 
awement  of  this  institution. 

Hut  it's  important  to  keep  all  of  this  in 
perspective.  There  never  was  a  time  in  Amer- 
ican history  when  the  Congress  was  a  re- 
vered institution.  Americans,  memliers  of 
the  first  truly  egalitarian  society,  have  al- 
ways been  skeptical  of  those  who  are  set 
apart,  whether  by  wealth,  by  election,  or  for 
any  other  reason. 

That's  a  good  thing;  a  healthy  thing.  Ii 
keeps  our  feet  on  the  ground. 

But  when  skepticism  turns  to  cynicism,  as 
it  lately  has.  we  risk  undermining  democ- 
racy 

F.very  system  of  Kovernment.  t)y  liefinition. 
has  an  executive.  Throughout  most  of  human 
history,  that's  all  most  governments  have 
had:  a  dominant  executive,  usually  in  the 
form  of  an  unelected  monarch. 

Individual  freedom,  the  liberty  that  we 
Americans  have  come  to  lake  for  gi'anted, 
largely  came  about  when  independent  legis- 
latures came  into  existence 

Across  the  sweep  of  human  history,  the  in- 
stitution most  responsible  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  individual  liberty  has  been  the  inde- 
pendent legislature. 

The  men  who  wrote  the  Constitution  had 
as  their  central  objective  the  prevention  of 
tyranny  in  America. 

They  had  lived  under  a  British  King.  They 
did  not  want  there  ever  to  be  an  American 
King. 

They  were  brilliantly  successful.  In  two 
centuries,  we've  had  41  presidents  and  no 
kings. 

The  P'ounders  ai  hieved  their  goal  through 
the  simple  devu  e  o;  ser'aiaimg  power,  dis- 
persing it  throughout  the  system,  making  it 
tough  to  t;el  things  done  because  they  want- 
ed to  prevent  Ijad  things  from  being  done.  In 
the  process,  of  course,  they  made  it  tough  to 


get  good  things  done.  too.  And  so  the  legisla- 
ture in  this,  as  in  other  democracies,  often 
looks  chaotic,  often  appears  disorganized, 
often  earns  the  criticism  it  gets. 

But  I  submit  that  but  for  the  independence 
of  the  British  Parliament  and  the  American 
ConKress.  human  beings  in  this  and  other 
countries  would  not  have  the  degree  of  indi- 
vidual liberty  they  now  have. 

I'm  prou<l  to  be  a  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Its  a  great  honor,  the  greatest  of  my  life. 
And  I'm  proud  to  serve  with  each  of  you. 

I'd  like  to  close  with  the  eloquent  words  of 
a  great  President.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  that 
I  think  are  relevant  today. 

He  said.  "It's  not  the  critic  who  counts, 
not  the  man  who  points  out  how  the  strong 
nan  stumbled,  or  the  doer  of  deeds  who 
could  have  done  them  better. 

"The  credit  belongs  to  the  man  who  is  ac- 
tually in  the  arena:  whose  face  is  marred  by 
the  dust  and  sweat  and  blood;  who  strives 
valiantly,  who  errs  and  comes  up  short  again 
and  again  .  .  who  knows  the  great  enthu- 
siasms, the  great  devotions  and  spends  him- 
self in  a  worthy  cause;  who.  at  the  best, 
knows  in  the  end  the  triumph  of  high 
achievement;  and  who.  at  the  worst,  if  he 
fails,  at  least  fails  while  daring  greatly,  so 
that  his  place  shall  never  be  with  those  cold 
and  timid  souls  who  know  neither  victory  or 
defeat." 

To  you,  the  men  and  women  in  the  arena, 
I  say  thank  you,  may  God  ble.ss  each  of  you 
and  your  families. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  .Mississippi. 


WALSH   FIASCO  DRAGS  ON 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  .Mr  President,  .yes- 
terday the  Memphis  Commercial  Ap- 
peal printed  an  editorial  on  the  subject 
entitled  "Walsh  Fiasco  Drags  On."  The 
subject  is  the  Lawrence  Walsh  inves- 
tigation of  the  so-called  Iran-Contra 
affairs.  The  writer  characterized  the 
investigation  as  replete  with  politics, 
intimidation,  and  unfairness. 

!  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 

May  20.  1992] 

Walsh  Fiasco  Drags  on 

If  special  prosecutor  l^awrenve  Walsh's  in- 
vestigation of  the  Iran-Contra  intrigue  were 
a  Softball  game,  it  would  have  been  called  off 
long  ago  under  the  "mercy  rule  "-  the  regu- 
lation that  comes  into  effect  when  one  side 
is  hopelessly  behind. 

So  far,  Walsh's  six-year.  $30  million  probe 
has  put  exactly  one  pei-son  behind  bars. 
America  can  sleep  again  now  that  the  dread- 
ed Thomas  Clines  is  doing  16  m.onths 

Just  when  it  looked  like  the  Walsh  inquiry 
was  over— the  federal  Iran-Contra  grand  jury 
disbanded  last  week— some  hard  chargers  on 
Walsh's  staff  persuaded  him  to  threaten 
former  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger 
with  prosecution  for  allegedly  lying  to  Con- 
gress. Walsh  reportedly  offered  Weinberger 
immunity  if  he  would  incriminate  his  old 
boss.  Ronald  Reagan.  Weint>crger  stood  pat. 
So  far.  no  indictment. 

The    Walsh   team's   unsavory   attempt   to 
•sweat"  Weinberger  into  turning  stoolie.  as 
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though  the  formet-  Cablni't  secietary  wero 
some  dry-lipped  flunky  In  a  burKlary  iinK. 
hlKhlJKhts  many  abuse.s  of  the  Iraii-Contru 
probe 

Politics.  Some  miKht.  think  that  sup 
posedly  nettltiK  the  Koods  on  an  ex  Defense 
secret-aiv  would  be  a  piosocutorlal  coup.  But 
a  presulent  s  head  mounted  over  their  lire- 
plaue  is  evidently  the  (crand  object  of  Walsh 
&  Co. 

Intimidation.  Bottomlessly  fun<led  special 
prosecutoi-8  can  wa^e  lon^  cnurt  battles.  Not 
so  their  targets  Only  national  rundralsln»( 
efforts  met  the  leKal  expenses  of  national  se 
curlty  officials  Oliver  North  and  John 
Polndexter.  both  convicted  but  cleared  on 
appeal.  CIA  employee  .Joseph  Fernandez  ran 
up  J1.8  million  in  lawyer  bills  fiKhtin^  a 
Walsh  indictment  that  went  nowhere.  Inno- 
cence is  no  protection  aKalnst  litiuious  ruin. 

Unfairness.  Weinberger  opposed  swapping 
arms  for  Iranian  held  hostages,  but  this 
didn't  spare  him  from  Walsh's  ultimatum. 
Some  WeinborKer  letters  in  the  Library  of 
Contfress.  Walsh  stAffers  allege,  apiwar  to 
contradict  his  testimony  to  Congiess  that,  he 
was  not  party  to  Iran  Contra  machinations. 
But  the  stjiifers  had  to  lobby  Walsh  to  lean 
on  Weinberger.  suKKCsting  that  these  letters 
are  no  smoking  gun. 

The  detjiils  of  Iran  Contra  are  grist  for  the 
historian,  not  the  prosecutor,  policeman  or 
jailer.  It's  time  for  the  Walsh  fishing  expedl 
tlon  to  return  to  shore. 

Th.'  I'KKSiniNG  OKKICKR  The  ma- 
jority l»Mil<T  IS  I'lTOk'ni/.cd, 


UNANIMOUS  CDNSKNT  AORKHMKNT 

Mr  MITCHKI^L.  Mr.  I'rosidont.,  I  ask 
iiniinlnioii.s  consent  that,  when  t.ho  Sen- 
ate resumes  I'ori.siderat  ion  of  t'aleniiai' 
No.  :m,  S.  1.004.  a  hill  to  awLhurr/.e  ap- 
proprial  Kins  for  pnltlic  hroa(l(  :i.st  in^j.  it 
be  con.sKifrcd  luidrr  the  followini,'  time 
litnltaliim.s: 

Two  houi's  on  the  bill,  ltu■ludln^,'  t.lie 
comniiLtee  .sub.st  ituti;  atnendment;  that 
the  followinj.;  aniendinents,  in  addition 
to  the  eoinniitlee  rep<jrted  substitute, 
be  in  order-  in  the  first  detjree  nndei'  thr 
time  limitation  indicated  and  not  sub 
jeet  to  sec<3nd-det;ree  amendments; 
with  the  only  other  amendm(!nts  in 
order  biMii^r  relevant  to  the  bill  or  the 
committee  substitute  amendment,  as 
amended,  or,  if  in  the  second  detcrec, 
relevant  to  the  amendment  to  which 
they  arc  offered: 

Ten  minutes  on  the  mana^'ers'  sub- 
stitute ametulnient  that  will  he  offered 
and  atrreed  to  prior  to  any  other 
amendment,  to  incorporate  certain 
provisions  of  the  House  bill  (H  H.  2977i. 
with  the  provision  that  following  the 
adoption  of  this  substitute  amendment, 
the  reported  substitute  as  thus  amend 
ed  be  treated  as  orij^inal  text  for  the 
purpose  of  further  amendment; 

Ten  minutes  on  the  managers' 
amendment  on  broad  terms  and  ac- 
countabilit.v; 

Ninety  minutes  on  a  Helms  amend- 
ment to  freeze  oi'  reduce  the  fundi nt< 
levels  of  the  hill; 

One  hour  on  a  Dole  amendment  with 
respect  to  funding  for  the  Intlependent 
Television  Service  UTVSJ; 


Ten  minutes  on  a  Hyrd  amendment 
on  indecenc.v: 

Five  minutes  on  a  Binpaman  amend 
ment  on  a  report  on  the  establishment 
of  a    readv-to-learn    channel    for    pre- 
school children; 

Five  minutes  on  a  t'ressler  amend- 
ment on  a  report  on  usini;:  public  broad- 
casting' satellite  for  ilistance  learninj,', 

Thirty  minutes  on  a  MrConnell 
amendment  reciuirint;  that  TV  pro- 
k'rams  funded  by  the  CF'B.  include  with 
the  credits  the  statement  that  the  CPB 
"IS  a  private  nonprofit  corporation  cre- 
ated by  Conuress.  "  or  similar  lanjruak'e, 

That  all  limitations  on  time  for  de- 
bate be  eiiually  divided  and  controlled 
in  the  usual  I'oi'm:  that  no  motions  to 
recommit  be  in  order;  and  that,  follow- 
intr  third  readini;  of  the  bill,  all  of  the 
following'  occur  without  any  action  or 
debate:  the  Commerce  Committee  be 
dischartred  frcjm  further  considfiat  ion 
of  H.ll  '2977.  the  House  companion  bill. 
and  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  imme- 
diate consideration;  that  all  after  the 
enactinj?  clause  be  stricken  and  the 
text  of  S.  1504.  as  amended,  be  in.serted 
in  lieu  thereof;  the  bill  be  lead  for  the 
third  time,  and  the  Senate  proceed  to 
vote  on  passa^'e  of  H.K.  '2977,  as  amend- 
ed; and.  that  up(m  disposition  of  H  R. 
2977.  S.  V-O-J  be  r.turiied  to  the  cat 
endar 

The  I'HKSIDl.Nt;  ( H'KICKR.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest'' 

.Mr    DOI.K,  No  objection. 

The  I'RKSIDING  OFFICF.R  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SAKK  .MKIJICAL   DKVICKS   ACT  OK 
19f«) 

Mr  MITCHKLL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaniuious  consent  that  the  .Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  2783, 
.1  bill  introduced  earlier  today  by  Sen- 
.itors  Kknnkdy  and  Hatch  re^,'ardintf 
the  implementation  of  the  Safe  Medi- 
cal Devices  Act  of  1990. 

The  I'RKSIDING  OFFICFR.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  let^islative  clerk  read 
as  follows 

A  bill  iS.  2783)  to  amend  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  med- 
ical devices  an<l  for  other  purposes. 

The  I'RKSIDING  OFFICKR  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine? 

There  beintf  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  KKNNKDY  Mr.  F'resident.  the 
Medical  Device  Amendments  of  1992 
represent  several  modifications  that 
Senator  Hatch  and  I  have  developed  to 
facilitate  better  implementation  of  the 
Safe  Medical  Devices  Act  of  1990.  Those 
modifications  have  been  developed  in 
consultation  with  the  administration, 
the  affected  industries,  and  consumer 
representatives.  Senator  Hatch  and  1 
have  atjreed  to  the  followinjf  statement 
of  explanation  as  to  the  letjislative  in- 
tent of  the  bill: 


Statkmknt  on  tiik  Mkdicai.  Dkvick 
Amkndmknts  ok  1992 

Section  I.  Short  Title  and  Reference. 

Section  I  states  that  the  short  title  Is  the 

Medical  Devi<  e  Amendments  of  1992.  " 

Section  2  Kffcctive  Date  and  Regulations 
to  Implement  Section  519(e). 

Section  2  pertains  to  the  timetable  for  Is- 
suing final  regulations  and  the  effective  dale 
for  final  regulations  for  section  519(e)  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act 
("FFDC  Act  "I.  Section  519(e)  was  added  by 
section  3(b)  of  the  Safe  Mediial  Devices  Act 
of  1990,  Pub.  L.  101-629  ("SMDA- 1.  The  SMDA 
required  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
(  "FDA  ")  to  Issue  proposed  regulations  with- 
in nine  months  of  the  ilate  of  enactment  lAu 
gust  28,  1991).  and  linal  regulations  nine 
months  later  (May  28.  1992 1  It  also  provides 
that  if  the  agency  mi.sses  the  deadline  for  the 
final  regulations,  the  proposed  regulations 
will  go  into  effect  and  become  the  final  regu 
lations,  with  the  statute  to  take  effect  im- 
mediately. 

The  FDA  issued  the  proposed  regulations 
Ui  Implement  .section  519(e)  on  March  27. 
1992.  Kvcn  though  the  deadline  for  the  final 
regulations  is  May  28.  1992.  the  agency  pro- 
vided a  60-duy  comment  period.  Thus  the 
comment  period  will  close  one  day  before  the 
final  regulations  are  due  to  be  is,sued.  The 
agency  has  infonncd  the  Congress  that  it 
does  not  Intend  to  i.ssue  the  final  regulations 
by  the  May  28  deadline. 

Section    2    would   extend    the    deadline    to 
issue  final  regulations  by  6  months,  or  until 
November  28.  1992.  The  agency  has  indicated 
that  this  extension  will  allow  suffiiient  time 
to  issue  the  final  regulations   However,  if  the 
final  regulations  are  not  issued  by  November 
W.  1992.  then  Seition  2  provides  that  the  pro 
posed  regutttions  will  t)ecome  the  final  regu 
lations  on  Novemlier  29.  19!)2    The  FDA  is  'li 
reeled   to   publish    promptly    in   the   Federal 
Register  notice  of  the  new  status  of  the  pro- 
pD.sed  regulations. 

Section  2  also  provides  that  the  final  regu- 
lations will  go  into  effect  9  months  after 
they  are  published  or  no  later  than  August 
29.  199:1  (9  months  afti-r  November  '29.  1992 1. 
This  date  may  not  be  extended  by  the  FDA 
under  any  circumstances. 

In  some  cases,  device  manufacturers  may 
need  to  obtain  a  section  510(k)  clearance  or 
an  approval  of  a  supplemental  device  appli- 
cation prior  to  initiating  tra<  king  of  devices 
This  could  occur  where  an  effe<  tive  tracking 
system  required  new  pack.aging  (such  as  sin- 
gle packaging  insteail  of  bulk  packaging)  or 
an  alteration  in  processing  (such  as  the  ster 
illzation  of  the  product).  It  is  expected  that 
the  FDA  will  expedite  decisions  on  sut  h 
clearance  applications  so  that  manufactur 
ers  can  have  tracking  systems  In  place  by 
the  effective  date  of  the  regulations. 

Section  3.  Poslmarket  Surveillance 

Section  3  makes  failure  to  comply  with  a 
requirement  Imposed  by  section  522  of  the 
FFDC  Act  (Poslmarket  Surveillance)  a  pro- 
hibited act  subject  to  criminal  and  civil  pen- 
alties. Section  3  also  makes  any  device  prod- 
uct misbranded  If  there  was  a  failure  or  re- 
fusal to  comply  with  a  requirement  under 
-section  522  with  respect  to  the  device. 

Section  4    Repair,  Replacement,  or  Refund. 

Section  518(b)  of  the  FFDC  Act  provides 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  FDA  may 
order  a  manufacturer,  importer  or  distribu- 
tor to  repair  a  ilevice.  replace  It,  or  refund 
the  purchase  price  to  the  consumer.  Under 
subsection  (b)(l)(A)(ii).  the  Secretary  must 
determine  that  there  are  reasonable  grounds 
to  believe  that  the  device  was  not  properly 
dc&lgned  and  manufactured  with  reference  to 


thi>  .-^tatf  of  the  art  as  it  existed  at  the  time 
(il  Us  design  and  manufacture. 

There  is  some  concern  that  this  provision 
.  ould  not  be  applied  to  a  device  that  was  im- 
properly designed  (but  properly  manufai.:- 
turedi,  or  improperly  manufactured  ibut 
properly  designed).  Such  an  iiiterpretiition 
makes  no  sense,  and  the  amendment  would 
jiiako  It  clear  that  clause  (ii)  may  l)e  satis- 
lied  bv  a  showing  of  improper  design  or  man- 
ulactuiei'. 

Section  5.  Reporting'. 

Se(  tlon  5  amends  seiMon  519  of  the  FFDC 
Art.  whii  h  requires  manufacturers,  distribu- 
tnr.s  and  certain  u.'^ers  of  devices  to  report 
adverse  device  experieiit  es  to  the  FDA.  The 
Medical  Device  Amendirient-s  of  1976  added 
section  519iai  to  require  manufacturers,  im 
porters  and  distriliutors  to  make  certain  re- 
ports to  the  FDA.  In  1984,  the  agency  issued 
regulations  to  imprement  section  519(a) 
whii.h.  among  other  things,  require  manufac 
turers  amj  iinpoiteis  to  report  information 
that  "rea-sonably  suggests  that  one  of  its 
marketed  devices  may  have  caused  or  con- 
tributed to  serious  injury  or  death."  21 
CFK  803.1(1991).  Although  the  198-1  regula 
lions  did  not  c'over  distributors,  the  Safe 
Medical  Devices  Act  Amendments  of  1990 
ii'lded  section  519(a)(6)  which  directs  the  FDA 
to  i.-isue  regulations  that  require  reporting 
hv  distributors. 

.Se(  tioii  519(1)1  covers  user  reporting  and  re 
quires  devices  users  (such  as  hospitals)  to  re- 
port to  the  FDA  or  the  device  manufacturer 
information  that  "reasonably  suggests  that 
there  is  a  probability  that  a  device  has 
caused  or  contributed"  to  a  death,  serious 
illness,  or  serious  injury.  In  proposed  regula- 
tions that  the  agen(  y  published  on  November 
26.  1991,  the  agency  proiwsed  to  use  the  stat- 
utory standard  for  device  users  for  both 
users  and  manufacturers.  .56  Fed.  Keg.  (3(X)21. 

.Section  .5(a)  would  adopt  a  single  standard 
that,  would  determine  when  injuries  caused 
by  di^vices  must  be  reported  to  FDA.  Under 
Section  5(a).  where  information  "reasonably 
suggest.s  that  a  marketed  device  may  have 
caused  or  contributed  to  serious  injury  or 
death."  the  manufacturer,  importer  or  user 
would  U'  required  to  report  to  the  FDA. 

.Section  5(a)  also  provides  a  new  definition 
of  the  types  nf  injuries  or  illnesses  that  must 
he  reijorted.  The  agency's  regulations  require 
reporting  of  "serious  injuries"  which  are  de- 
fined to  mean  injuries  that  are  "life  threat- 
ening." that  could  result  "in  permanent  im- 
pairment of  a  body  function  or  permanent 
damage  to  a  body  strut  ture."  or  that  "neces- 
sitate medical  or  surgical  intervention'  to 
prevent  such  impairment  or  damage.  21 
C.F.H.  803. lih)(  1991).  Section  519(b)(5)(6)  in- 
cludes a  similar  definition  for  the  types  of 
injuries  that  must  be  reported  l)y  medical  de- 
vice users,  although  it  states  that  the  injury 
must  necessitate  "immediate  '  medical  or 
surgical  intervention.  The  regulations  appli- 
.  atile  to  manufat:turers  and  importers  (but 
I... it  the  statutory  definition  applicable  to 
users)  go  tjeyond  the  provisions  described 
above  and  require  the  reporting  of  injuries 
that  necessitate  medical  or  surgical  inter- 
vention to  "relieve  unanticipated  temporary 
impairment  of  a  body  function  or  unantici- 
pated temporary  damage  to  a  body  struc- 
ture." 21  C.F.R.  803. l(h)i  1991).  In  the  iiroposed 
revisions  to  its  regulations  regarding  manu- 
tai  turer  reporting,  the  FDA  has  deleted  the 
iciiiirement  for  reporting  of  unanticipated 
•.••i.!i,,:;uv  impairment  or  damage.  56  F'eil. 
!(.■;     iJXi:!.'.,  fJ00;J3  (November  26.  1991). 

.Section  5(a)  adopts  a  single  definition  for 
•serious  injury."  This  definition  applies  to 
device    manufacturers,    importers,    distribu- 


tors and  users.  It  requires  reporting  of  an  in- 
jury that  is  "(A)  life  threatening.  (B)  result* 
in  permanent  impairment  of  a  tiody  function 
or  permanent  damage  to  a  body  structure,  or 
iC)  necessitates  medical  or  surgical  interven- 
tion to  preclude  permanent  impairment  of  a 
body  function  or  permanent  damage  to  a 
body  structure."  This  definition  differs  from 
the  current  definition  of  "serious  injury  " 
that  is  applicable  to  device  users  since  the 
immediacy  requirement  in  .Section 
519(b)(5)(B)  has  been  dropped. 

In  .addition,  language  directing  the  FD.A  to 
require  reporting  of  other  signiticant  adveise 
experiences  that  it  identifies  in  regulations 
has  been  added  to  both  section  519(a)  (manu- 
facturer, importer  and  distributor  reporting) 
and  section  519(b)  (user  reporting). 

These  amendments  are  not  intended  to 
mandate  that  the  FDA  adopt  the  require- 
ments of  Its  current  regulations.  21  C.F.R. 
80:i.l,  803.3(h)  (1991).  for  manufacturers.  How- 
ever, the  amendments  do  give  the  agency  the 
discretion  to  identify  adverse  device  experi- 
ences that  must  l>e  reported.  While  this  lan- 
guage is  not  limited  to  injuries,  examples  of 
injuries  that  might  not  qualify  under  the 
liefinition  of  ".serious  injury"  but  which  the 
agency  could  require  to  be  reported  are  con- 
cussions or  fractures  (which  could  be  caused 
by  a  defect  in  a  stretcher,  hospital  bed  or 
platform  for  a  MRI  system),  burns,  tem- 
porary paralysis,  temporary  loss  of  sight, 
temporary  loss  of  hearing,  or  temporary  loss 
of  smell. 

.Section  519(b).  which  is  applicable  to  user 
reporting  uses  the  term  "serious  illness"  in 
addition  to  serious  injury  to  describe  the 
events  that  must  be  reported.  Although  the 
term  "serious  Illness  "  is  not  used  in  section 
519(a).  the  agency's  proposed  regulations  is- 
sued on  November  26.  1991,  would  require 
manufacturers  to  report  serious  illnesses  in 
addition  to  serious  injuries.  While  the  term 
"injury"  probably  covers  any  illness  that 
could  be  caused  by  a  device,  the  bill  is  not  in 
any  way  intended  to  limit  the  agency's  au- 
thority to  require  reporting  of  serious  ill- 
ne.s.ses  by  manufacturers  of  devices. 

Section  6.  Technicals. 

Section  6  makes  a  number  of  changes  to 
correct  a  number  of  technical  errors  in  cur- 
rent law.  The  changes  are  as  follows. 

(a)  In  the  definition  of  device  in  section 
201,  "any  of  its  principal"  is  stricken  and 
"its  primary"  is  substituted  to  make  the 
section  read  consistently.  No  substantive 
change  is  intended. 

lb)  References  throughout  the  FFDC  Act  to 
Department  of  Health.  K<lucatioii  and  Wel- 
fare are  changed  to  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  the  term  "Commis- 
sioner" IS  defined  as  the  "Commissioner  of 
Food  and  Drugs." 

(c)  Certain  incorrect  references  in  section 
'304(d)(1)  are  corrected. 

(d)  In  section  503ig;(3)  the  word  "clear- 
ance" is  substituted  for  "approval"  so  that 
the  deiinition  of  "market  clearance"  in  sec- 
tion 50;}(g)(4)(B)  applies. 

(e)  In  section  513(f)(3).  incorrect  designa- 
tions of  three  subparagraphs  are  corrected 
and  the  word  ""section  "  is  added  before 
•■510(k).  " 

(f)  An  incorrect  citation  in  section 
517(a>(10)  is  corrected. 

(g)  Several  incorrect  citations  in  the  Safe 
Medical  Devices  Act  of  1990  are  corrected 

.Mr.  HATCH.  .Mr.  I'lvsi.'.-nt.  1  rise  m 
support  of  the  Mciiic  .il  D' vice  Amend- 
ments of  1992. 

1  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  leadership 
on  these  ann^ndments. 


First,  this  bill  allow  for  a  more  or- 
derly and  well-oonsidered  rulemaking 
process  for  the  medical  device  tracking" 
rules.  By  enactinp  a  November  deadline 
for  assurance  of  final  rules,  we  will 
make  certain  that  FDA  can  consider 
carefully  the  comments  received  about 
the  proposed  rule. 

Second,  this  hill  makes  clear  that 
manufacturers  of  potentially  problem 
devices  must  construct  a  protocol 
within  ;}0  days  of  notice  from  FDA.  this 
will  assist  in  obtaining  adequate 
postmarketing  surveillance. 

In  addition,  this  bill  makes  improve- 
ments in  the  threshold  level  of  report- 
able serious  injuries.  The  new  provision 
of  section  5(a)  adopts  a  single  standard 
for  medical  device  reporting  and  rep- 
resents an  improvement  over  the  cur- 
rent bifurcated  s.vstem.  We  can  e-xpect 
that  under  this  new  law  that  only 
those  events  of  public  health  signifi- 
cance will  be  reported. 

In  summary.  I  believe  that  this  bill  is 
consistent  with  the  public  health  and 
will  relieve  undue  hardship  in  the  cur- 
rent regulatory  framework. 

Mr.  DURENBERGKR.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  toda.v  in  support  of  the  Medical 
Device  Amendments  of  1992.  This  bill 
addresses  a  pressing  concern  of  bo'h 
device  manufacturers  and  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

On  November  28.  1990.  the  Safe  Medi- 
cal Devices  Act  of  1990  was  enacted.  It 
amended  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  include  a  provision  requiring 
each  device  manufacturer  to  establish 
a  device  tracking  s.vstem  for  a  number 
of  implanted  devices  and  home  use 
medical  equipment. 

Device  tracking  can  be  an  important 
consumer  protection  tool.  A  tracking 
system  allows  for  the  collection  and 
maintenance  of  records  regarding  the 
location  of  distributed  devices  or  if  pa- 
tient notification  is  necessary.  This  in- 
formation can  be  lifesaving  if  and  when 
defects  or  side  effects  are  subsequently 
uncovered. 

The  FDA  was  required  to  propose 
regulations  to  implement  the  device 
tracking  provisions  by  August  28.  1991, 
and  to  issue  final  regulations  by  May 
28,  1992.  Under  the  law.  if  the  FDA  had 
not  issued  final  regulations  by  that 
date,  the  proposed  regulations  would 
become  final. 

Mr.  President,  the  FDA  did  not  issue 
proposed  regulations  until  March  27. 
1992.  which  left  only  2  months  until  the 
congressionaliy  mandated  fmalization 
of  the  rule  would  take  place. 

Mr.  President,  if  is  unfortunate  that 
FDA  was  unable  to  comply  with  the 
clear  time  frame  under  the  law.  How- 
ever. FDA's  failure  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  penalize  the  device  manufac- 
turers 01'  to  produce  bad  public  policy. 
The  industry  cannot  possibly  comply 
with  the  regulation  in  the  time  per- 
mitted. Additionally,  the  proposed  reg- 
ulation needs  significant  refinement. 
Public    policy    and    ultimately    public 
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health  will  he  improved  through  care- 
ful attention  to  the  comments  from  all 
interested  parties. 

Mr.  President,  thanks  to  the  respon- 
siveness of  my  distintfuished  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  in  both 
Houses  of  Contfress.  we  have  put  to- 
i,'ether  a  let^islative  proposal  to  address 
this  problem.  The  bill  allows  a  6-month 
extension  until  the  final  rule  is  due. 
and  a  9-month  extension  to  allow  time 
for  manufacturers  to  retool  their 
plants  tn  i-omply  with  the  law.  The 
KDA  uui  I  he  industry  are  both  con- 
fident th.it  this  delay  will  improve  pub- 
Ill  pcilK  V  with(3Ut  c'ompromisint,'  public 
h.M.lth  1  hop.'  this  lo><islation  can  be 
(ii.ssfd  liv  fhr  Senate  by  unanimous 
consent 

'I'he  l'l<l';sil)l.\(;  ()l'l'ici;i;  if  there 
are  no  amendment, s  to  ln'  proposed,  the 
bill  is  deemed  reail  the  third  time  and 
pa.s.sed 

So,  the  bill  (S.  278;i)  was  deemed  read 
the  third  time  and  pixssed.  as  follows: 

lie  It  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  Hep 
resetitalive.t  nf  the  United  Stales  of  Airuiicu  in 
( 'iinf/ress  a\"vemft/<vf . 
SKcnuN  I  SHORT  rrn.K  and  refkrenck. 

ui)  SHour  Tiil.K.  Thla  Act  may  bo  citoil  as 
the  "Medical  Device  Amendments  of  1992*'. 

(bl  Rekkhk.nck. —Whenever  In  thi.s  Act  an 
amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  In  terms  of 
an  amendment  to.  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Federal  Food.  DruK.  anil  Cos- 
nietl<'  Act, 

SK      2    KKKKCrlVK  DAIK   AM)  llK<it  I -\  ri(  )NS    K) 
I.MIM.KMKNr  DKVK  K  I  IL\<  KIN<. 

(a)  AmkniiMKNT.  Section  3  of  the  Safe 
Medical  Devices  Act  of  1990  (21  U.S.C.  3601 
note)  Is  amended 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)(3i,  by  striking  out 
"upon  the  effective  date"  and  InsertlnK  m 
lieu  thereof  "upon  the  expiration  of  9 
months  after  the  Issuance"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (c)(2>- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  519(el"  the  first 
place  it  occurs;  and 

(B)  by  strlklnK  out  "and  519(cl  of  such  Act 
are"  and  insertln^f  In  lieu  thereof  "of  such 
Act  Is":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (ci 
the  following; 

"(3)  Not  later  than  November  28.  1992.  the 
Secretary  shall  issue  final  reifulatlons  to  Im 
pleniont  section  519<o)  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drutr.  and  Cosmetic  Act.  If  the  Secretary 
does  not  promulgate  such  final  regulations 
by  November  28.  1992.  the  Congress  finds  that 
there  Is  good  cause  for  the  proposed  regula- 
tions to  be  considered  as  the  final  regula- 
tions without  response  to  comment  because 
the  Implementation  of  section  519(e)  of  such 
Act  Is  essential  to  protect  the  health  of  pa- 
tients who  use  devices.  In  such  event,  the 
proposed  regulations  Issued  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  become  the  Issued  final  regulations 
on  November  29.  1992.  There  shall  be  prompt- 
ly pulillshed  in  the  Federal  Register  notice  of 
the  new  status  of  the  proposed  regulations." 

(Ui  Ekkkctivk  Datk.-  The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  lake  effect  as  of 
May  27,  1992  and  any  rule  to  implement  sec- 
tion 519(e)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  proposed  under  section  3(c)(2) 
of  the  Safe  Medical  Devices  Act  of  1990  shall 
revert  to  Its  proposed  status  as  of  such  date. 
SEC.  3.  fOSTM/VRKET  SURVTM.IjVNCE. 

(a)  I'HoiiiHi  iKii  A("r 


ill  In  oknkkai.  Section  JOldi/tli  i21  U.S.C 
33Uq)(1  I)  Is  amended  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  (B)"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(B)";  and 

(Bl  by  Inserting  before  the  perioil  a  comma 
and  "or  (C)  comply  with  a  leoulrpnient  under 
section  522". 

(2)  MisiiKANOEn  nKVlCKS.— Section  .502(11  (21 
use.  352(t))  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  .striking  out  "or  (2)"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(2)".  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  a  comma 
and  "or  (3)  to  comply  with  a  requirement 
under  section  822". 

lb)  Ai'i-HOVAL— Section  522(b)  i21  U.S.C. 
3601(b))  is  amended— 

(li  by  striking  out  "(a)"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(a)(1)"; 

(2)  by  inserting  a  comma  after  "com- 
merce"; and 

(3)  by  adding  after  the  first  sentence  the 
following  "Kach  manufacturer  required  to 
conduct  a  surveillance  of  a  device  under  sub- 
section (a)(2)  shall,  within  30  days  after  re- 
ceivmg  notice  that  the  manufacturer  Is  re- 
iiulre<l  to  conduct  such  surveillance,  submit, 
for  the  approval  of  the  So(rf't.;i!v  a  protocol 
for  the  rp<)uiii'i|  .sui  veill.irii  ■■ 

SEC,  4.  REFVMR.  REPLACEMKNT.  OK  fUHND. 

Section  518(bi(l)(A)(il)  (21  U.S.C. 
360h(b)(l)(A)(li))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  each  place  it  occurs  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "or". 

SEC.  5   H>:i'<)RriNG. 

(ai  .\MKM.MKNTS.— Section  519  (21  U.S.C. 
3601)  is  amended  - 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(6)  of  subsection  (a)  as  paragraph.s  (4) 
through  (9).  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
before  paragraph  (4)  (as  so  redesignated)  the 
following: 

"(1)  shall  require  a  device  manufacturer  or 
importer  to  report  to  the  Secretary  when- 
ever the  manufacturer  or  Importer  receives 
or  otherwise  becomes  aware  of  Information 
that  reasonably  suggests  that  one  of  its  mar- 
ketetl  devices— 

"(A)  may  have  caused  or  contributed  to  a 
death  or  serious  Injury,  or 

"(B)  has  malfunctioned  and  that  such  de- 
vice or  a  similar  device  marketed  by  the 
manufacturer  or  Importer  would  be  likely  to 
cause  or  contribute  to  a  ileath  or  serious  in- 
Jury  if  the  malfunction  were  to  recur; 

"(2)  shall  define  the  term  serious  injury' 
to  mean  an  Injury  that  - 

"(A)  Is  life  threatening. 

"(B)  results  in  permanent  Impairment  of  a 
body  function  or  permanent  damage  to  a 
body  structure,  or 

"(C)  necessitates  medical  or  surgical  Inter- 
vention to  preclude  permanent  Impairment 
of  a  body  function  or  permanent  damage  to 
a  body  structure; 

"(3)  shall  require  reporting  of  other  signifi- 
cant adverse  device  experiences  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to  be 
reported;";  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (b) 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  "there 
is  a  probability  that  a  device  has"  each  place 
It  occurs  and  inserting  in  Heu  thereof  "a  de 
vice  has  or  may  have"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1)(B»- 

(h  by  striking  out  "aware  of  information" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "aware  of— 

"(I)  information";  and 

(ID  by  striking  out  "facility,  the  facility" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof;  "facility,  or 

"(ID  other  significant  adverse  device  expe- 
riences as  determined   by   the  Secretary   by 
regulation  to  be  necessary  to  be  reported, 
the  facility": 
and 


(Ci  in  paragraph  (5)(B)(ili).  by  sUiking  out 
•immediate" 

(b)  Ekkkctivk  datk. —The  amendment."; 
made  by  sub.seclion  (ai  shall  take  effect— 

(111  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act;  or 

i2)  on  the  effective  date  of  regulations  of 
the   Secretary    to    implement   such   amend 
ments. 
whichever  occurs  first. 

SEC.  8.  TECHNICALS, 

(ai  SKrrioN  201. -Section  201  (21  U.S.C.  321  ■ 
is  amended 

(1)  in  subsection  (h),  by  striking  out  "any 
of  its  principal"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereoi 
"Its  primary";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(ff)  The  term    Commissioner'  means  the 

Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs.". 

(b)  Rkkkuknck  — 

(1)  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  sections  201, 
subsections  (a),  (d),  (h),  (i),  (1),  (m),  and  (o)  of 
section  408,  sub.sections  (a)  and  (b)  of  536,  sec 
tion  701(b).  and  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 801  (21  use.  321  (c)  and  (d).  346a  (a),  (d). 
(h).  (1).  (1).  (mi.  and  (oi.  :J60mm  (a)  and  (b). 
371(b).  and  ;»1  (a)  and  (b))  and  section  351(c) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C 
262(c))  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"Health.  Education,  and  Welfare"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Health  and  Human  Services". 

(2)  Section  20liy).  section  506(a).  section 
507(a).  section  702(c).  section  702A.  and  sec 
tion  706(b)(5)(C)(i)  (21  U.S.C.  321(y).  356(a). 
357(a),  372(c),  372a.  and  376(b)(5)(C)(t))  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  'of  Health. 
Kducation.  and  Welfare  "  each  place  it  ap- 
pears. 

(c)  SKCTION  304. -Section  304(d)(1)  (21  U.S.C 
334(  d )( 1 ))  is  amended  - 

(1)  by  striking  out  "801(d)"  each  place  it 
occurs  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "801(e)"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "clauses"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs". 

(d)  SECTION  503  -Section  503(g)(3)  (21  U  S  C 
353(g)(3))  is  amended  by  striking  out  '  .ip 
proval"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "clear- 
ance". 

(e)  SKCTION  513.-  Section  513(0(3)  (21  U.S.C. 
3C0c(n(3))  is  amended  by  redesignating 
clauses  (1),  (11).  and  (ill)  as  subparagraphs 
(A).  (B).  and  (C).  respectively,  and  by  strik 
ing  out  "the  510(k)  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  section  510(k)". 

(f)  SKCTION  517.— Section  517(a)(10)  (21 
U.S.C.  360g(a)(10))  is  amendeil  by  striking  out 
"520(c)(4)(B)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"520(h)(4)(B)". 

(g)  Sakk  Mkuicai.  Dkvices  act  ok  1990.— 
Section  18(b)  of  the  Safe  Medical  Devices  Act 
of  1990  Is  amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(b)(4)(B)"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(b)"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  "(3)" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(4)";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  "(4)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(5) '. 

Mr  MITCHELL.  .Mr,  President.  1 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr  DOLL  1  itiiivo  to  lay  the  motion 
on  t  he  table 

The  motion  to  l.iv  on  t  iie  t.iMc  w.is 
aMTced  to. 

Mr.  MITCHHLL.  Mr,  I're.sident .  1  .siit:- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  i|uo''uni. 

The  I'HKSiniNG  OKFICKH  The 
clerk  will  call  t  he  roil. 

The  as.sjstiint  le),'ishit  i  ve  >  leik  \irn- 
ceeded  to  call  t  he  roll 

Mr  MITCHHLL  .Mi  I're.sidriit .  I  ask 
unanimous  cfinsent  that  the  order  I'or 
the  quorum  call  be  I'escinded. 


The   I'RKSiniNO  OFP^ICKH     Withnui 
objection,  it  is  so  oi(i(>re(l. 


S.-iiate  from  Thur.sdav,  May  21.  1<)D2  or  Fri- 
ary, .Mhv  22,  1992  until  Momiay,  .June  1.  1992. 


MKSSAGES  FROM  THE  PRP:SIDENT 

Mes.sages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senale  by  Mr.  M(Cathian.  une  of 
hl.s  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

.•\.s  in  exiHutive  ses.sion  the  Presidiiu; 
Offii  er  laid  before  the  Senate  me.ssaKes 
Ikjii)  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  wt>re  referred  to  the  appropriate 
ronimittecs, 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
I  eedin^rs.) 


MEASURES   REFERRED 
The  tbllowintr  concurrent  resolution 
w,i,^  read,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  Con.  Re.s.  ;}20.  A  concurrent  resolution 
declaring  the  ratification  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
compensation  for  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:48  p.m..  a  messatre  fnnn  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr  Hayes,  one  of  its  readirit,'  clerks, 
announceii  that  the  Hous(>  a^rrees  to 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disaKreeinir  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  ainendments  of  the 
Si^nate  to  the  bill  (H.R,  ■\990)  rescinding 
certain  budget  authority,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  messatire  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  a>?reed  to  the  following'  con- 
current resolution,  in  which  it  reiiuest.s 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.   Res.  320.   A  concurrent  re.solution 
derlaring    the    ratification    of    the    proposed 
ainpiutment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
compensation   for  RepresentAtives  anil   Ken 
ators. 

At  :{.08  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading'  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  at^reed  to 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  di.sagreeint?  V(jtes  of  th(! 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  concurnmt  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  287)  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional l)U(lget,  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  years  1993,  1991.  1995. 
1996.  and  1997. 

The  message  also  announced  that  tlio 
House  ha.s  passed  the  hill  (S.  2.'}69>  to 
amend  title  10.  United  Stales  Code,  to 
make  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff;  to  provide  joint  duty 
credit  for  certain  service;  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  temporary  continuation  of 
the  current  Deputy  National  Security 
Advisor  in  a  flag  officer  grade  in  the 
Navy;  with  amendments,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  mes.sane  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following' 
concurrent  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  323.  A  concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  Thursday,  May  21,  1992  to  Tuesday.  May 
26.  1992  and  an  adjournment  or  recess  of  the 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  .JOHNSTON,  from  the  Cununlttee 
oil  Kiiergy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment 

.S.  1439.  A  liill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
in  Livingston  Parish.  Louisiana  iRept.  No. 
102  281) 

By  Mr  .JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
.onciidment: 

H.R.  1(>42.  A  tjill  to  establish  in  the  Suite  of 
Texas  the  Palo  Alto  Rattlefiold  National  His- 
toric Site,  an<l  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
102-2851. 

}3y  Mr.  KF.NNHDY.  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  without 
amendment; 

.^.  2062.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1977A  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  to  equalize  the  remedies 
available  to  all  victims  of  intentional  em- 
ployment di.scnmination,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  102  286 1. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  NUNN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Aimed  Services: 

O.  Kim  Wincup.  to  t>e  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force, 

The    following-named    olTicer   for   appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  as 
signed   to  a   position  of  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility   under   Title    10,    United    .States 
Code,  Section  601 

Tn  he  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm,  (Ih)  .John  M.  .McConnell.  219-66 
(XSOa,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer  lor  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  general  while  assigned 
to  a  position  of  importance  and  responsibil- 
ity under  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 601: 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Charles  A.  Horner.  !79-!0  01'19. 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  for  reappoint- 
iiieiit  to  the  grade  of  general  while  assigned 
to  a  position  of  importance  and  responsibil- 
ity under  Title  10.  United  States  Code.  Sec- 
tion 601 

To  he  general 

Gen.  Hansford  T.  Johnson.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

The  lollowing-nained  officer  for  reappoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  general  while  assiRned 
to  a  position  of  importance  and  responsibil- 
ity under  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 601: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  George  L.  Butler.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  US,  Air 
Force. 


Mr.  NUNN  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  report 
favorafily  the  attaclied  listing  of  nomi- 
nations. 

Those  identified  with  a  single  aster- 
isk (*)  are  to  be  placed  on  the  Flxecu- 
tive  Calendar.  Those  identified  with  a 
double  asterisk  (**)  are  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information  of 
any  Senator  since  these  names  have  al- 
ready appeared  m  the  Congressional 
Record  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Record  of  April  7.  April  28,  May  6. 
and  May  13.  1992.  at  the  end  of  the  Sen- 
ate proceedings,) 

*Lt.  Gen  Robert  D,  Hammond.  USA  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  (Reference  No.  937 1 

*ln  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  22  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  major  general  and 
below  (list  begins  with  William  C. 
Cockerham  (Reference  No.  952 1 

•Lt.  Gen.  William  S  Flynn.  USA.  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  (Reference  No.  963) 

*Adm.  .Jerome  L  .Johnson.  USN.  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  giade  of  ad- 
miral (Reference  No.  995) 

*Lt.  Gen.  Roijert  D.  Beckel.  USAF,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
of  the  retired  list  (Reference  No.  1018). 

*Lt.  Gen  Michael  F.  Spigelmire.  USA,  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  (Reference  No.  1021) 

*Lt.  Gen,  August  M.  Cianclolo.  USA.  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  on  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  (Reference  No.  10341 

**In  the  Air  F"orce  there  Is  one  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  (Will lam 
B.  Beazley)  (Reference  No.  1039) 

**In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  33  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Sidney  C.  Francisco i  (Ref- 
erence No.  1040) 

**  In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  75  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below 
ilisl  begins  with  Ernest  F  Bivona)  (Ref- 
erence No.  1041  ) 

•Lt.  Gen.  Robert  H.  Ludwig,  USAF.  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
on  the  retired  list  (Reference  No.  1059) 

•Lt.  Gen.  C.  Norman  Wood.  USAF,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
on  the  retired  list  (Reference  No.  1060) 

*Lt.  Gen.  Maj.  Gen.  John  E.  Jackson,  Jr  . 
USAF.  to  be  lieutenant  general  (Reference 
No.  1061) 

•Gen.  Donald  J.  Kutyna.  USAF.  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  gen- 
eral (Reference  No.  1083) 

•Lt.  Gen.  Vernon  J.  Kondra.  USAF.  to  be 
placed  on  the  i-etired  list  m  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  (Reference  No.  1085 1 

•Lt.  Gen.  Michael  A.  Nelson.  USAF.  for  re- 
appointment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral (Reference  No,  1087 1 

*Lt.  Gen.  Robert  L,  Rutherford.  USAF,  for 
reappointment  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general  (Reference  No.  1088) 

♦Maj,  Gen.  Malcolm  B.  .''krmstrong.  US.'\K. 
to  lie  lieutenant  general  (Reference  No.  1089) 

•Gen,  John  R.  Galvin.  US.\.  to  be  placed  on 
the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  general  '  Ret- 
erence  No.  1094) 

**In  the  Air  Force  there  are  '31  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list 
begins  with  Robert  T.  Kiiidleyi  (Reference 
No.  1104) 
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**ln  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  7  appoint- 
monus  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  (list 
begins    with    William    F.    Davitt,    IIIi    iRef 
erem.e  No.  1 106) 

**In  the  Navy  there  arc  20  appolntmenus  to 
the  urade  of  lieutenant  and  below  (list  benins 
with  William  K    Davisi  (Reference  No.  1107) 

**ln  ttu'  Army  there  are  70  promotions  to 
the  t;rade  of  major  (list  bCKins  with  Mark  S. 
Ackerman)  (Reference  No. 1108) 

•MaJ.  Gen.  Joseph  W  Italston.  USAF.  to  be 
lieutenant  (general  (Reference  No.  1114) 

**In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  28  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
(list  bcKins  with  Daniel  W.  Beck)  (Reference 
No.  1131) 

*l,t.  Gen  William  G.  Pagonis,  USA.  for  re- 
appointment to  the  Krade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral (Reference  No    1113) 

*Ci)l  .Jiimes  .1  Sullivan.  r.SAK.  to  be  brig- 
adier general  (Reference  No    1H4) 

**In  the  Air  Foice  there  are  1.079  appoint- 
ment.s  to  the  tirade  of  second  lieutenant  (list 
bexin.s  with  .huiios  T  Aboriiothy.  Jr.)  (Ref- 
erence No,  \lSi) 

Total    1, ;!«■«, 

('I'ht'  iibove  nominations  were  re- 
port cii  With  the  recommendation  that 
they  l>i^  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
niH'H'  coi'iiiiitment  to  respond  to  re- 
(jucst.s  to  appeal-  and  testify  before  any 
diil.v  con.slitutcd  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, i 

Hy  Mr  HIDKN.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

Morris  S.  Arnold,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  U.S. 
Circuit  Judge  for  the  Eighth  Circuit: 

Michael  Boudin.  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
U.S.  Circuit  Judge  for  the  First  Circuit; 

Jerome  B.  SImandle.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
US.  District  Judge  for  the  District  of  New 
Jersey;  and 

Richard  G.  Kopf.  of  Nebraska,  to  be  U.S. 
nist.ri<t  Judge  for  the  District  of  Nebraska. 

Hy  Mr  PKLL.  from  the  Committee  on  For 
eign  Relations: 

Treaty  Doc,  102  16.  Treaty  With  Jamaica 
on  Mutual  Legal  Assistance  in  Criminal  Mat- 
tel's (Exec.  Rept.  No   102-32); 

Treaty  Doc.  102  18.  Treaty  With  Argentina 
on  Mutual  Legal  Assistance  In  Criminal  Mat- 
ters (Exec.  Rept.  No.  102-33); 

Treaty  Doc  102  19.  Treaty  With  Uruguay 
on  Mutual  Legal  Assistance  In  Criminal  Mat- 
ters (Exec.  Rept   No.  102  34);  and 

Treaty  Doc.  102  21.  Treaty  With  Spain  on 
Mutual  Legal  Assistance  In  Criminal  Mat- 
ters (Exec.  Rept.  No.  102-35). 

Texts  of  Reportkd  Resolutions  ok  Advick 
AND  Consent  to  Ratification 

Hrsolved  (two-lhtrds  of  Ihr.  St-nators  preseiit 
concurnng  thrrein),  That  the  Senate  advl.se 
and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
Jamaica  on  Mutual  Legal  Assistance  In 
Criminal  Matters,  signed  at  Klng>ston  on 
July  7.  1989.  The  Senate's  advice  and  consent 
Is  subject  to  the  following  two  provisos, 
which  shall  not  be  Included  In  the  Instru- 
ment of  ratification  to  be  signed  by  the 
President 

Nothing  In  this  treaty  requires  or  author- 
izes legislation,  or  other  action,  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  prohibited  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  as  interpreted 
by  the  United  States. 

Pursuant  to  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
under  this  treaty  to  deny  requests  which 
prejudice  its  essential  public  policy  or  inter- 
est, the  United  States  shall  deny  a  rcfiuest 
for  assistance  when  the  Central  Authority. 


after  consulUition  with  all  appropriate  intel- 
ligence, anti-narcotic,  and  loreign  policy 
agencies,  has  specific  information  that  a  sen- 
ior government  official  who  will  have  access 
to  Information  to  be  provided  under  this 
treaty  is  engaged  in  or  facilitates  the  pro- 
duction or  distribution  of  illegal  drugs. 

Resolved  (lu-o-ihirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Argentina  on  Mutual  Legal 
Assistance  in  Crin)inal  Matters,  signed  at 
Buenos  Aires  on  December  4.  1990.  The  Sen- 
ate's advice  and  consent  Is  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing two  provisos,  which  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  instrument  of  ratification  to  bo 
signed  by  the  President 

Nothing  in  this  treaty  requires  or  author- 
izes legislation,  or  other  action,  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  prohibited  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Stales  as  interpreted 
by  the  United  States. 

Pursuant  to  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
under  this  treaty  to  deny  requests  which 
prejudice  Itjs  essential  public  policy  or  inter- 
est, the  United  States  shall  deny  a  request 
for  assistance  when  the  Central  Authority, 
after  consultation  with  all  appropriate  intel- 
ligence, antl-narcotlc.  and  foreign  policy 
agencies,  has  specific  Information  that  a  sen- 
ior government  official  who  will  have  access 
to  information  to  be  provided  under  this 
treaty  is  engaged  in  or  facilitates  the  pro- 
duction or  distribution  of  illegal  drugs. 

Resolved  (turn-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
the  Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay  on  Mutual 
Legal  Assistance  In  Criminal  Matters,  signed 
at  Montevideo  on  May  6.  1991.  The  Senates 
advice  and  consent  is  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing two  provisos,  which  shall  not  be  included 
in  the  instrument  of  ratification  to  be  signed 
by  the  President; 

Nothing  in  this  treaty  requires  or  author- 
izes legislation,  or  other  action,  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  prohibited  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  as  Interpreted 
by  the  United  States. 

Pursuant  to  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
under  this  treaty  to  deny  requests  which 
prejudice  its  essential  public  policy  or  inter- 
est, the  United  States  shall  deny  a  request 
for  assistance  when  the  Central  Authority, 
after  consultation  with  all  appropriate  intel- 
ligence, antl-narcotlc.  and  foreign  policy 
agencies,  nas  specific  Information  that  a  sen- 
ior government  official  who  will  have  access 
to  Information  to  be  provided  under  this 
treaty  is  engaged  in  or  facilitates  the  pro- 
duction or  distribution  of  Illegal  drugs. 

Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
on  Mutual  Legal  Assistance  In  Criminal  Mat- 
ters between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Spain,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  November  '20.  1990.  The  Senate's 
advice  and  consent  is  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing two  provisos,  which  shall  not  be  Included 
in  the  instrument  of  ratification  to  be  signed 
by  the  President: 

Nothing  ill  this  treaty  requires  or  author- 
izes legislation,  or  other  action,  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  prohibited  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  as  interpreted 
by  the  United  States. 


Pursuant  to  the  rights  of  the  United  Stales 
under  this  treaty  to  deny  requests  which 
prejudice  its  essential  public  policy  or  inter 
est.  the  United  States  shall  deny  a  request 
for  assistance  when  the  Central  Authority, 
after  consultation  with  all  appropriate  intel- 
ligence, antl-narcotlc.  and  foreign  policy 
agencies,  has  specific  information  that  a  sen- 
ior government  official  who  will  have  access 
to  information  to  be  provided  under  this 
treaty  is  engaged  in  or  facilitates  the  pro- 
duction or  distribution  of  illegal  <lrugs. 


May  21,  1992 
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INTHODICTION   ()!■'   Hll.I.S   AND 
.lOiN'l"   in-:.S()I,I"ri()N.'< 
The  liillnwiiiij  lull.--  .uul  jiiini  resolu- 
tions   were    introiiui  cii.    iciil    the    first 
and    second    time    by    unanimous    con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr     GORTON     (lor    himself.     Mr 
Chaic.  .Mr.  STEVKNS.  Mr  WAl.l.or,  and 
Mr   SVMMS): 
S.  2762.  A  bill  to  assure  the  preservation  of 
the  northern  spotted  owl  and  the  sUibility  of 
communities  dcpciulenl  on   the  resources  of 
the  public  lands  In  Oregon.  Washington,  and 
northern  California,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and  Mr 
R<mki-:kki.i.kh): 
S.  276;?.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Mike  Mans 
field  Fellowship  Program  for  intensive  train 
ing  in  the  Japanese  language,  governniei]' 
politics,  and  economy,  to  the  Comniilteo  •  :, 
Governmental  Affairs. 

By    Mr     l>ASCHLE    (for    him.self,    Mr 

Lkvin.  and  Mr.  Johnston): 

S.  27t)'l.  A  bill  to  revive  and  strengthen  the 

"Super  ;501  "  authority  of  the  United  Stales 

Trade    Representative    to    eliminate    unfair 

tra(!''  In:  ;•  I  -   and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 

Conifi:' ' n  Finance. 

Hy  .Mr  GORTON 
S.  ■27ti5.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  exchange  certain  lands  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  Federal  reclamation  project. 
Washington,  and  for  other  purpo.ses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  M:     I.KVIN  i for  himself.  Mr.  Cohkn. 
and  Mr.  Kom.): 
S.  2766.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disclosure 
of  lobbying  activities  to  influence  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  for  other  purptises;  to 
the  Commliteo  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS 
S.  2767.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  certificate  of 
documentation  for  the  research  vessel  Brown 
Bear;     to     the    Committee    on    Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

S.  2768.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  certificate  of 
documentation  for  the  fish  processing  vessel 
Yuplk  Star:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

By    Mr.    D'AMATO    (for    himself.    Mr 
McCain.    Mr    smith,    and    Mr.    Stk- 

VKNS) 

S.  2769.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  tax  incentives  for 
economic  growth  and  affordable  housing,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (by  request); 

S.  2770.  A  bin  to  amend  title  III  of  the  Ma- 
rine Protection.  Research,  and  Securities 
Act  of  1972.  as  amended,  to  authorize  appro 
priations  for  fiscal  years  1993  through  1996. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr  WIRTH 

S.  2771.  A  hill  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of 
certain  public  lands  located  in  Clear  Creek 


County.  Colorado,  to  the  United  States  For- 
est Seiviie,  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  cer- 
»;ii!i  \()i  ;tl  t;()vei  nmenls  in  the  State  of  Colo- 
r,-i<lij.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
!ee  i>n  Eneniy  and  Natuial  Resources. 
By  Mr.  MACK 
S  2772.  A  l)ill  to  treat  a  protest  filed  with 
respect  to  the  liquiilatiun  of  certain  entries 
as  filed  within  the  lime  required  under  the 
Tariff  Act  ot  19;?0;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr  DANFORTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
H'lHKN.  Mr.  Bai'CCS.  Mr.  Bkkacx.  Mr. 
t'HAKKK.     .Mr.     DASCHI.K.     Mr.     DUHKN- 

HKHciKH,    Mr,   Gkassi.ky.   Mi,   Hatch. 

Mr,   MOYNIHAN,   Mr.  Rikgi.k,  and  Mr 

RtX-KKKKI.I.KK) 
.S    2773.  A  t->ill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  tu  extend  cerUiin  expiring 
lax  provisions,  and  for  other  purjxjses.  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Bv    Mr     HOLLINGS    dor    himself.    .Mr, 

HocKKKKl.l.KK.   Mr    Blkns.   Mr.   Rkid. 

Mr.   Daschi.K.  Mr.   FoRD.  Mr.  Bkyan, 

Mr.  .Shki.hy,  Mr    Doi.K.  Mr,  ExoN.  Mr. 

Baccus.    Mr,    THLKMONr),    Mr,    UnT. 

Mr.    Brkacx.    Mr.    Kkhhky.    and    Mr, 

MlTCHKI.l.): 
S  2774.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  iho  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  an  Exrx^riinental  Program 
to  Stimulate  Competitive  Research  on  Space 
and  Aeronautics;  to  the  Committee  on  Com 
merce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  LUGAR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Coats): 
S.  2775.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  and  United  Slates  courthou.se  lo- 
cated at  204  South  Main  Street  in  South 
Bend.  Indiana,  as  the  Rol.iert  A.  Grant  Fed- 
eral Building  and  United  Slates  Courthouse; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By   Mr.   BRYAN   (for   him.self  ami    Mi- 
Bond  ) 
S.  2776.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Crcdil  He 
porting  Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Alfiiirs 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
S.  2777.  A  bill  to  finance  an  educational  ex- 
change program  with  the  independent  states 
of  the  former  .Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic 
states,  to  authorize  the  admission  to  the 
United  Stales  of  certain  scientists  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  Baltic  suites  as  em- 
ployment-based immigrants  under  the  Immi- 
h'ration  and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Commillee  on  ForeiK'ii  Rela- 
tions, 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS  (for  himself.  .Mr. 
Lkahy.  and  Mr.  Moynihan) 
S.  2778.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  to  assess  the 
suitability  and  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
heritage  corridor  composed  of  certain  sites 
located  in  the  Upper  Hudson  River  Valley,  in 
the  Champlain  Valley,  and  in  the  area 
around  Lake  George,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By   Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr 
Hni.l.lNG.s.  and  Mr.  MCCAIN): 
S.   2779.   A   bill   to  amend   title   10.   United 
States  Code,  to  provide  thai  enlisted  mem- 
bers  of   the   Arined    Forces   who   have   com- 
pleted 18.  but  less  than  20.  years  of  active 
duty  shall  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
officei-s  with  respect  to  retention  on  active 
duty  until  becoming  eliKitile  for  retired  pay; 
to  the  Commillee  on  Armed  Services. 
Bv  Mr.  LEAHY 
S.  2780.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  1985  to  remove  cerUin  easement  re- 


(julrements  under  the  conservation  reserve 
program,  and  for  other  purposes;  considered 
and  passed. 

By  Mr,  GLENN 

S.  2781.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  require  preparation  of  rural 
community  impact  statement  prior  to  the  is- 
suance of  a  permit  for  the  construction  of  an 
off  site  hazardous  waste  treatment,  storage, 
or  disposal  lacility  in  a  rural  area;  to  the 
(■(immitlee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  EXON 

S.  2782.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inlenial  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  repeal  the  luxury  tax  on 
passenger  vehicles;  lo  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HATCH! 

S.  2783.  A  bill  tu  amend  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  med- 
ical devices,  and  for  other  purposes;  consid- 
ered and  passed. 

By    Mr     nODD    (for    himself   and    Mr. 

LlKHKHMAN): 
S.  2784.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  remove  barriers 
and  disincentives  in  the  prograin  of  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  so  as  lo  im- 
prove educational  and  business  opportunities 
for  recipients;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND 
S.  2785.  .\  bill  lo  make  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  the  False  Claims  Act;  lo  the  Com- 
niiTtee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Hy  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr, 
Akaka): 
S.  2786.  A  bill  to  designate  a  national  ma- 
rine sanctuary  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for 
the  protection  of  humpback  wliaies  and  their 
habitat;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

By    Mr.    SANFORI)   (for   himself.    Mr. 

Gakn.  and  Mr.  DiXON): 

S    2787,  A  fiill  to  permit  national  banks  lo 

underwrite  municipal  revenue  bonds;  lo  the 

Commillee  on  Bankinp.  Housing,  and  Urban 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself.  Mr.  H01>- 
I.INGS.  and  Mr.  STKVKNS): 
S.  '2788.  A  bill  to  amend  title  III  of  the  Ma- 
rine Protection.  Research,  and  Sanctuaries 
Act  of  1972  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1993  through  1995,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Commillee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
.Macki 
S.  2789.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth  and 
development  of  commercial  space  activities 
m  the  United  Stales,  and  for  other  purposes; 
lo  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.  279r).  A  bill  to  establish  a  boot  camp  pro- 
gram for  juvenile  delinquents,  provide  grants 
for  State  and  local  law  enforcement,  and  au- 
thorize additional  appropriations  for  the 
Head  Start  Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.   2791.    A   bill    for   the    relief  of  Martha 
Frith;  lo  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  .Mr.  KOHL 
S.  2792.  A  bill  to  amend  and  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  continued  implementa- 
tion   of    the    Juvenile    Justice    amd    Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of  1974;  lo  the  Com- 
millee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  ifor  himself.  Mr. 
SfKCTKK.  Mr.  DkConcini.  Mr.  Gra- 
ham. Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Daschi.k.  Mr. 
SiMi'SON.  Mr.  ThI'KMoni).  Mr.  MuR- 
KOWSKl.    Mr.    Jkkfords.    Mr.    BOHEN. 


Mr,  Bryan.  Mr.  Conrad.  Mr    Dixon. 

Mr.  Gl.KNN.  Mr.  Hkfi.in.  Mr    Mktzkn- 

baum.  Mr.   Rkid.   Mr,   Sarbanks.   Mr. 

Shei.hy.  Mr.  Wkllstonk.  Mr    Burns. 

Mr.   Cohkn.    Mr    D'.'^mato.   Mr,   Kas- 

TKN.  Mr.  Mack,  and  Mr   SKYMOIR): 
S.J.  Res.  309.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  beginning  November  8,  1992.  as 
•National     Women     Veterans     Recognition 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv    .Mr.    DkCONCINI   'for   himself.    Mr. 

Gkassi.ky.   Mr,    Adams.    Mr,    Akaka. 

Mr.  BlDKN.  Mr    Burkn.  Mr.  BRADLEY. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr,  Bryan.  Mr.  Bumpers. 

Mr.  BUHDICK,  Mr,  Burns.  Mr.  Chakhe. 

Mr.  Co.ATs.  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Cohkn, 

Mr.     Conrad.     Mr      Cranston.     Mr. 

D'AMATO.  .Mr.  Dixon.  Mr,   Donn,  Mr. 

Dole.  Mr.  Fowlkh.  Mr    Glenn,  Mr. 

Gore.  Mr.  Graham.  Mr,  Hatch.   Mr. 

Hefun.  Mr.  Rollings.  Mr,   inouye. 

Mr.    Jeffords.    Mr.    .John.ston,    Mr. 

Kennedy.  Mr.  Kkkry.  Mr,  Kohl.  Mr. 

Lautenberg.    Mr     Lierkrman.     Mr. 

Mack.  Mr.  Mktzknhaum.  Ms,  .Mikul- 

sKi.    Mr,    Mitchell.    Mr.    Moynihan. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr,  Pkll. 

Mr,    Prkssi.ER.   Mr    RKID.   Mr.   Rorh. 

Mr.    RocKKKKi.LKR.    Mr.    Roth.    Mr. 

Sarbanks.  Mr.   Simon.  Mr.  Specter. 

.Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr  Warner,  and  Mr. 

Well.stonk): 
S.J.    Res,    310.    A   joint    resolution    to   des- 
ignate August  1.   1992.  as  -Helsinki   Human 
Rights  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv    Mr.    SEYMOUR   ifor    himself.    Mr. 

SANFORi).   Mr.   Pkll.   Mr,   Bonl.   Mr. 

CfX-HRAN.  Mr,  PACKWOOD.  Mrs.  KASSE- 
BAUM. and  Mr,  GORTON): 
S.J.  Res.  311.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing February  21.  1993.  through  February  27. 
1993.  as  "American  Wine  Appreciation 
Week",  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OI'  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  foUowint,'  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senatt^  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr    FORD  (for  Mr.  Mitchell  (for 
himself  and  Mr,  DOLEO: 

S.  Res.  302.  A  resolution  lo  authorize  the 
production  of  records  by  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  .Affairs;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and  Mr 
LEAHY) 

S.  Res.  303.  A  resolution  lo  expre.ss  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Seci-elary  of  Ag- 
riculture should  conduct  a  study  of  options 
for  implementing  universal-type  school 
lunch  and  breakfast  programs;  to  the  Com- 
millee on  .\griculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

By  Mr   HEFLIN 

S.  Con.  Res.  123,  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  use  of  the  East  Front  park- 
ing lot  of  the  Capitol  for  an  exhibit  by  NASA 
during  the  period  beginning  on  June  1.  1992 
and  ending  June  5,  1992:  (onsidered  and 
agreed  to. 


.•STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS   .A.NI)  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CRAIG.    Mr.    Stevens,    and   Mr. 
WALLOP): 
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S.  2762.  A  bill  to  assure  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  northorn  spotted  owl  ami 
the  stability  of  (:omInunl^i^•8  (lepenilent 
on  the  resnufcfs  of  the  piiblir  lands  in 
Ore^fon,  WaHhington.  and  northern 
California,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Knvlrorinient  and 
Public:  Works 

NORTHKllN  SI't/nKli  nWI,  I'KK.SKKVATION  AND 
NOKTHWKST  KCONOMir  STAIIII.IZA  rlUN  Am 

Mr.  GORTON  Mr  President,  the  de- 
bate over  e.stahli.shintf  a  balance  be- 
tween the  northern  spotted  owl  and  thi- 
economies  of  the  timber  comniunitle.s 
of  the  Pacifu  Northwest  hav<!  domi- 
nated Northwest  news  since  1989  Find- 
ing that  balance  has  proven  an  elusive 
goal  Last  week  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. Manuel  Lujan,  presented  us  with 
the  opportunity  to  achieve  a  sensible 
balam  !•  Today  !  introduce  le^,'i8lation 
that  will  implement  the  Secretary's 
proposal 

Tlif  Srirctaiv  was  required  to  rle- 
vclop  a  ircovery  plan  for  the  northern 
.Hpoited  owl  by  the  strict  mandates  of 
the  Kndantrered  Species  Act.  and  he  has 
done  so.  National  environmental 
tjroups,  of  course,  will  rhallenjce  even 
that  recovery  plan  because  it  does  not 
tie  up  enou^'h  land  and  deprive  timber 
communif  IIS  of  a  sufficii-nt  number  of 
thijusarids  of  johs 

Secret, irv  Lujan  has  chosen  also  to 
preseni  an  .iltcrnative  to  Coni,'ress,  the 
preservation  plan  for  the  northern 
spotted  owl  In  developint,'  this  alter 
native,  it  was  th(!  Sccrt-tary's  stated 
f,'oal  to  consider  economic  as  well  as  bl- 
olok'ical  <;onsiderationa.  The  Secretary 
acknowledt^ed  that  this  alternative 
does  not  m<!et  the  standards  of  the  Kn 
daiurcred  Sprnes  Act,  and  will,  there- 
fore, have  to  be  passed  by  CijnkMcss  in 
order  to  be  implemented  It  will  not  be 
up  to  us  to  make  an  inl'ormiit,  compas- 
sionate decision  that  will  consider  the 
needs  of  people  as  well  a.s  owls. 

C(jnaider  first  the  parameters  and 
consequences  of  each  plan.  The  recov- 
ery plan  mandated  by  the  P^ndani^ered 
Species  Act  is  a  rcpliea  of  the  Thoma.s 
report  of  l!)fi!).  also  known  as  the  report 
of  the  FnteniKency  Scientific  Commit 
tee.  The  Thomas  report  proposed  to 
lock  up  more  than  H  million  acres  of 
prime  forest  land  in  the  Slates  of  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  Washington.  The 
t^oal  of  th<-  Thomas  report,  was  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  owl  pairs  to  1.1^9 
and  then  stabilize  that  population.  Be- 
cause the  troal  of  the  recovery  plan 
under  the  Kndan^jered  Species  Act  was 
also  to  increase  the  population  of  the 
species  and  ultimately  to  delist  it.  the 
recovery  plan  closely  followed  the  rec- 
ommendations of  t  he  Thoniiis  report. 

When  the  Thomas  report  was  re- 
leased, the  \Vashint,'ti>n  State  Kmploy- 
ment  Security  Department  estim.iteil 
that  it  would  result  in  the  loss  of  18.000 
jobs  in  Washington  State.  A  recent  re- 
p(jrt  from  Washington  State  estimates 
that  employment  losses  will  ranse 
from   19, TOO  to  21. 'M)    The  S.-ci-etarv  of 


the  Interior  estimates  that  the  reoov- 
erv  plan  will  cost  a  projected  32.000 
timber-related  jobs  throughout  the  re- 
^Mon.  I  believe  that  estimate  to  be  too 
low. 

In  any  case,  the  Thomas  report  calls 
for  the  destruction  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity for  thousands  of  lives  and  fami- 
lies When  one  stops  to  consider  that 
this  destruction  of  rural  communities 
will  be  carried  out  with  the  modest 
purpose  of  increaainjf  the  number  of 
northern  spotted  owls  from  the  current 
number  of  :).500  known  owl  pairs,  the 
re< Dvery  plan  loses  any  connection 
with  rationality  The  disastrous  effect 
of  the  recover.v  plan  on  people  in  tim- 
ber c<3mmunities  will  be  incalculable 
until  some  has  perfected  a  quantitative 
measure  for  k'rief  and  despair. 

Thankfully,  the  Secretary  has  offered 
an  alternative.  His  preservation  plan 
will  save  more  than  half  17.000  of  the 
projected  job  losses  resulting  from  the 
recovery  plan.  The  method  used  in  this 
preservation  plan  for  reducinjj  lost  eco- 
nomic impacts  is  called  ran^e  contrai- 
tion 

The  preservation  plan  is  preiluated 
on  the  belief  of  scientists  that  the 
owl's  best  habitat  rani^e  follows  in 
lartre  measure  I  he  spine  of  the  southern 
Cascade  ran^e  which,  in  W,ishini,'ton 
State,  would  be  the  C.ifford  Puuhot 
National  Forest.  Of  the  3.500  known 
pairs  of  owls  that  have  been  identified, 
the  vast  majority  can  be  found  there. 

The  Secretary's  preservation  plan 
proposes  that  we  concentratt>  our  ef- 
forts there,  rather  than  on  the  Olympic 
National  Forest,  or  in  the  Mount 
Hakcr-SiKiqualmje  National  Forest 
north  of  Interstate  90  wliK  h,  lietwecn 
the  two.  are  the  home  to  only  approxi- 
mately 80  owl  pairs. 

This  preservation  plan  will  ensure 
the  owl's  survival  over  the  next  cen- 
tury. thoui,'h  not  an  expansion  of  its 
numbers.  In  other  words,  the  owl  will 
not  RO  extinct  over  the  next  100  years. 
The  biolotfists  on  thi;  original  recovery 
team  were  asked  to  assess  the  likeli- 
hood of  extinction  under  this  alter 
native   They  respon<ied. 

Ttio  probability  that  the  northern  spotteil 
owl   would  btHome  extinct  a(:ro.s.s  the  rantji^ 
in    100  years   under  thi.s  alternative   Is   low. 
nu-aniiiK  th.it  it  is  hlRhly  unlikely  that  ex 
tlriLtton  would  occur  within  this  period. 

The  bioloirists  made  another  state- 
ment Ih.ii   1  want  to  address: 

However,  there  is  hitih  likelihood  that  con- 
ditions would  have  been  establi.shed  within 
100  years  that  would  ultimately  result  m  ex- 
tinction or  near-complete  extirpation. 

The  bioloK'ists  have,  unfortunately, 
mixed  apples  and  orant,'es  The  first 
sentence  deals  with  the  probaliility  of 
extinction.  The  bioloKMsts  say  that  it  is 
low.  The  second  sentence  the  subject 
matter  switches  to  chanpes  in  condi- 
tions, and  bloloMists  tell  us  that  there 
is  a  hif,'h  liki-lihood  that  conditions 
will  change  so  that  the  owl  will  ulti- 
mately no  extinct.   Among  the  condi- 


tions the  biologists  cite  as  potentially 
forcing  the  owl  to  extinction  are  vol 
canic  eruptions,  wildfires,  and  competi- 
tion with  other  species.  These  condi 
tions  cannot  be  avoided  whether  we 
lock  up  2.H  million  acres  or  50  million 
acres 

If  we  follow  this  absurd  standard,  the 
owl  will  tfo  extinct  under  any  srenario 
Nevertheless,  the  biologists  have  said 
emphatically  that  "it  is  highly  un 
likely  that  extinction  would  occur 
within  this  lOO-year  p«>riod." 

All  of  this  tells  me  that  we  must 
manage  the  resource  carefully  duiing 
these  next  100  years  That  is  why  today 
I  introduce  the  Northern  Spotted  Owl 
Preservation  and  Northwest  P^conoitiM 
Stabiliziition  Act  of  1992,  a  propo.sal 
that  will  go  three  steps  beyond  the 
preservation  plan.  First.  I  propose  that 
the  protections  of  the  l'',ii<langered  Spe- 
cies Act  that  prohibit  intentional  in- 
Jury  to  spotted  owls  apply  outside  the 
protected  areas  along  the  spine  of  the 
Cascades.  Without  such  protection,  it 
could  be  open  season  on  northern  spot- 
ted owls. 

Second.  I  propose  spotted  owl  protec- 
tion zones  and  State,  private,  and  Fed- 
eral lands  outside  the  protected  are.i.s. 
not  to  exceed  1(X)  a(-res  around  each 
spotted  owl  nest  That  will  reduce  the 
current  size  of  spotted  owl  circles  from 
nearly  3,000  acres  to  not  more  than  100 
acres  on  tho.se  lands,  while  still  pro- 
tecting spotted  owl  habitat. 

Third,  this  bill  n^quires  the  Forest 
Service  to  use  hiuh  quality  forestry 
standards  on  the  Olympic  and  .Mount 
Haker  Snoqualmie  National  Forests 
Hit,'h  (luality  forestry  avcjids  lar^re,  un- 
sik'htly  clearcuts.  allows  for  continued 
harvesting  of  timber  through  period k 
thinning  and  pruning,  and  will  actually 
allow  foresters  to  grow  spotted  owl 
habitat  over  the  long  term. 

Mr.  President.  I  take  a  giant  step  to- 
ward compromise  with  this  legislation 
The  people  of  timber  towns  in  the  Pa 
cific  Northwest  do  not  get.  all  that  they 
want.  They  will  still  lo.se  l.O.OOO  valu- 
able jobs.  This  legislation  will  end 
massivt>,  unsightly  clearcuts  on  the 
Olvmpic  and  Mount  Maker  Sno(iualmie 
Nation.il  Forests.  I  propose  that  we 
ratify  a  preservation  plan  that  locks  up 
2.8  million  acres  for  a  single  species,  in 
adilition  to  the  millions  of  acres  set 
aside  m  national  parks  and  wilderness 
areas  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  the 
other  Side  do  the  same  and  come  half- 
way, or  is  there  absolutely  no  middle 
ground'.'  Today.  I  offer  the  Secretary's 
pre.seivation  plan  as  a  sensible  defini- 
tion of  balance  and  coinmon  sense,  in 
order  to  find  a  middle  ground  in  this 
controversy.  This  plan  calls  for  tre- 
mendous sacrifice  by  the  forgotten  peo- 
ple of  our  timber  communities  A  rea- 
sonable resolution  will  require  some 
reason  from  the  other  side 

Today,  informed  debate  on  the  Sec- 
retary's alternative  plan  has  been  ob- 
sciu-ed  by  several  niyth.s  almut  the  Pa- 


cific Northwest  and  its  abundant  sup- 
ply of  renewable  timber.  These  myths 
have  a  single  objective:  Denial.  These 
myths  are  perpetuated  for  the  single 
purpose  of  ilenying  the  fact  that  deci- 
sions to  set  aside  millions  of  acres  of 
prime  forest  land  in  the  Pacific  North- 
wt  St.  as  mandated  by  a  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 
will  cause  massive  human  pain  and  suf- 
fering. 

The  first  myth  is  that  setting  aside  8 
million  acres  for  spotted  owl  protec- 
Mnn  will  not  cause  human  suffering 
sir.i  1-  most  timber  jobs  will  be  lost  due 
to  .lutomation  anyway. 

Wrong 

Prof.  lirian  Greber.  a  forest  econo- 
mist at  Oregon  State  University,  con- 
cludes that  mill  automation  has  actu- 
ally saved  jobs  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Technological  improvements 
have  made  many  mills  more  competi- 
tive and,  thus,  allowed  them  to  sur- 
vive. According  to  Professor  Greber: 

Many  of  the  large  nains  in  labor  productiv- 
ity related  to  materials  handlinK  and  relined 
labor  forte  management  were  extracted  m 
the  1980s.  In  addition,  the  concentration  in 
HKire  efficient  mills  already  has  'shaken- 
cmt  '  many  of  the  inefficient  producers.  •  *  * 
Heyond  tlie  1990s  there  is  little  doubt  that 
labor  productivity  per-  unit  of  output  from 
the  mills  will  continue  to  increase 

The  automation  of  the  1980's  was  an 
economic  necessity--but.  in  any  case, 
the  process  has  been  completed. 

The  second  myth  is  that  riiassive 
spotted  owl  set-asides  are  the  only 
means  left  to  save  the  last  stands  of 
old  growth  forest. 

If  you  will,  imagine  a  football  field 
covered  by  timber  as  a  representation 
of  the  slightly  more  than  10  million 
acres  of  forests-  or  1  million  acres  for 
every  10  yards  on  the  field  that  were 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
Wa.shington  State  in  19:50.  During  that 
decide,  nearly  3  million  acres- or  30 
yards  of  the  field  were  permanently 
set  aside  for  national  recreation  areas 
and  parks.  Four  decades  later,  an  addi- 
tional million  acres  -or  10  yards  of  the 
field  were  designated  as  Federal  wil- 
derness areas.  Mid-field  was  crossed  in 
the  same  decade  when  3.1  million 
acres— or  30  more  yards  -were  set  aside 
by  the  National  Forest  Management 
Act  of  1976.  Almost  another  million 
acres  designated  for  management  uses 
other  than  timber  production  took  10 
more  yards.  In  four  decades,  preserva- 
tionists had  excluded  almost  80  percent 
of  the  field  from  timber  harvest. 

Twelve  more  yards  were  won  by  in- 
voking the  northern  spotted  owl.  That 
left  approximately  1  million  acres  of 
federally  managed  forests--or  10  yards 
of  the  football  field  for  thousands  of 
timberworkers  to  sustain  their  families 
and  communities,  while  providing 
high-demand  products  from  a  renew- 
able recyclable  resource. 

With  this  bill,  we  ask  for  5  or  6  yards 
back.  The  history  of  Federal  land  man- 
agement in  Oregon  and  California  is 
similar. 


The  third  myth  claims  that  we  are 
just  about  to  run  out  of  harvestable 
timber  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  thus. 
all  of  these  people  are  going  to  lose 
their  jobs  anyway  so  we  might  as  well 
stop  logging  now  while  we  still  have 
some  trees  left. 

Look  at  the  facts  and  listen  to  the 
experts.  Forestry  professors  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  estimate  that  we 
will  have  a  downturn  in  timber  supply 
of  between  only  10  and  15  percent  dur- 
ing the  next  decade.  Then,  however, 
our  supply  of  harvestable  timber  will 
be  greater  even  than  it  is  today.  We  in 
the  Northwest  are  not  about  to  run  out 
of  timber,  unless  we  decide  to  stop  har- 
vesting. 

The  fourth  and  final  myth  maintains 
that,  if  we  stopped  exporting  private 
logs,  the  people  who  will  lose  their  jobs 
to  owl  set-asides  will  find  jobs  in  the 
mills. 

The  facts  are  that  we  export  almost 
no  public  timber  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Specifically,  we  export  no 
Federal  timber  at  all  and  no  more  than 
25  per-^ent  from  State  lands  in  Wash- 
ington State.  Thus,  the  only  i.ssue  left 
is  whether  the  Federal  Government 
should  tell  privaU"  landowners  that 
they  cannot  sell  their  logs  to  the  high- 
est bidder.  Setting  aside  the  private 
property  rights  questions  here,  the  fact 
is  that  again  a  quick  look  at  your  map 
will  show  why  a  private  log  export  ban 
will  do  little  to  help  the  communities 
that  are  geographically  tied  to  our 
Federal  forests  that  face  devastation 
from  spotted  owl  set-asides.  Nobody  is 
going  to  cut  a  tree  from  low  elevation 
private  land  and  then  truck  it  up  to  a 
mill  in  an  out-of-the-way  community 
next  to  the  Federal  forests. 

In  addition,  it  is  ironic  that  the  .^ame 
people  who  claim  that  we  can  somehow 
save  job  losses  by  restricting  exports 
are  the  same  people  who  claim  that  the 
loss  of  these  jobs  is  an  inevitable  result 
of  automation.  How  can  we  possibly 
save  jobs  that  are  going  to  be  inevi- 
tably lost  elsewhere? 

Tliese  myths  also  send  another  mes- 
sage. They  imply  that  the  hard-work- 
ing people  of  timber  communities  do 
not  know  what  is  in  their  own  self-in- 
terest. Somehow,  the  proponents  of  the 
Thomas  report  argue  that  they  are 
being  duped  by  giant  timber  companies 
or  they  are  blind  to  the  trends  that 
must  inevitably  sweep  their  livelihoods 
away.  I  would  hope  that  we  could  at 
least  give  credit  to  these  hard-working 
people  for  knowing  what  is  best  for 
them.  These  people  support  the  Sec- 
retary's plan. 

And  the  labor  unions  support  the 
Secretary's  preservation  plan.  I  do  not 
believe  the  unions  have  been  duped. 
Lane  Kirkland.  president  of  the  AFI.r- 
CIO.  made  a  statement,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcokd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoki).  as  follows: 


Pkkservation  Plan  Is  Good  First  Step 
(Statement  by  Lane  Kirkland.  president  of 

the  AFL  CIO) 
The  preservation  plan  proposed  by  Sec- 
retary or  Interior  Manuel  Lujan  is  a  first 
step  toward  a  balanced,  legislative  solution 
to  resolve  the  issue  of  how  to  protect  both 
endangered  species  and  e.nda.npered  jobs  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  His  plan  provides  an 
initial  framework  for  legislative  action. 

The  fate  of  families  and  whole  commu- 
nities now  lies  with  Congress  and  its  ability 
to  speedily  pass  lomprehensive  legislation  to 
provide  relief  to  affected  workers.  We  reaf- 
firm the  call  of  our  1991  Convention  for  lepls- 
lalion  that  "provides  for  environmentai  and 
wildlife  protection  while  also  providing  eco- 
nomic fairness  and  stability  for  forest  indus- 
try workers, 

Mr.  GORTON.  1  do  not  believe  Lane 
Kirkland  has  been  duped  into  believing 
this  IS  m  the  best  interest  of  working 
people  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  He 
knows,  and  working  people  know,  that 
this  plan  is  in  their  best  interest. 

Last  week,  when  the  first  outlines  of 
the  preservation  plan  became  known,  it 
was  characterized  as  an  attempt  to  let 
the  owl  go  extinct  in  certain  areas.  As 
to  this  question.  I  refer  to  Webster's 
New  Collegiate  Dictionary.  There,  the 
word  "extinct"  is  defined  as  "no  longer 
existing  "  Now.  to  be  accurate  in  the 
sense  used  by  the  media,  we  must 
count  as  extinct  any  single  living  crea- 
ture that  dies.  But  such  is  obviously 
not  the  case.  The  word  is  commonly 
used  to  refer  not  to  individual  crea- 
tures, but  to  that  creature  s  population 
in  toto. 

This  legislation  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide protections  for  spotted  owls  in  the 
areas  exempted  from  th*^  recovery  plan, 
which  in  Washington  State  include  the 
national  forests  on  the  Olympic  Penin- 
sula and  the  North  Ca.scades.  I  propose 
for  tho.se  areas  a  different  level  of  pro- 
tection, including  circles  around  each 
owl  nest  of  between  10  and  100  acres  on 
both  Federal  and  non-Federal  lands.  1 
will  also  retain  the  take  prohibitions 
in  those  areas,  meaning  that  no  one 
will  be  able  to  kill  or  injure  a  spotted 
owl  anywhere.  Additionally,  if  the  re- 
covery plan  is  removed  from  the  two 
national  forests  as  1  propose,  the  owl 
still  will  be  protected  in  giant  national 
parks  and  wilderness  areas  in  those 
areas. 

?"or  exempting  these  areas,  we  can 
save  17.000  timber  jobs.  Let  us  think  for 
a  minute  what  that  means. 

When  we  say  that  the  recovery  plan 
will  result  in  a  loss  of  32.000  jobs,  we 
tend  to  think  of  those  jobs  as  employ- 
ment slots  in  a  factory  or  punches  on  a 
timecard  or  a  financial  burden  on  an 
employer.  But  the  loss  of  those  32.000 
jobs  in  timber  communities  means  the 
destruction  of  32.000  families,  the  loss 
of  economic  support  for  the  service-re- 
lated businesses  in  those  areas  and  the 
evaporation  of  dreams  for  a  college 
education  or  a  new  home  for  a  family 
or  a  retirement  free  from  fear  of  finan- 
cial despair. 

In  the  early  1970's.  the  Boeing  Co  in 
Washington  State  went  through  the  ag- 
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oniziiiK  ihroi's  ot  tlie  airline  industry 
recession.  Kami  lies  were  rent-  asunder, 
eciuity  in  real  estate  which  icp- 
I'esented  niost  peoples'  lar^rest  asset- - 
plunmieted.  People  were  ruined  finan- 
cially, and  the  resulting  human  toll 
was  immense 

Hut  Seattle  .iiid  Kiiiir  County,  while 
di'pcndcnt  on  Hoeing  lor  a  robust  econ- 
oiny,  dill  at  least  have  the  ability  to 
limp  alont,'  while  community  leaders, 
local  and  State  officials  attempted  to 
diversify  the  economy  Families  who 
remained  may  have  had  to  travel  fur- 
ther for  their  ^rocories  and  dry  clean- 
ing, but  pruceries  and  dry  cleaning 
were  at  least  available  In  our  timber 
communities  they  will  not  be.  When 
the  timber  industry  dies  in  Forks  and 
Sweet  Fiome,  Forks  and  .Sweet  Home 
will  (lie  wit  h  it 

This  is  not  just  a  parochial  issue  for 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  If  you  think  you 
are  immune  from  the  impacts  associ- 
ated with  spotted  owl  set-asides,  think 
attain  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
spotted  owl  restrictions,  includint^  ex- 
isting injunctions,  have  increased  the 
cost  of  every  new  home  built  in  Amer- 
ica by  an  averat'e  of  iS.OOO.  That  i.<xt  ra 
$.5,000  shuts  thousands  of  new  home 
buyers  out  of  t  he  market .  We  must  ask 
ourselves  as  a  (■ountrv  whi'ther  wc  are 
willing  to  speiKl  .$,).(X)<)  on  each  new 
home  for  the  spotted  owl.  If  you  had  ,m 
extra  Jb.OOiJ  to  spend  on  environmental 
protection,  would  you  spend  it  all  on 
increaainK  the  rank'c  of  spotted  owlsV 

It  is  also  a  national  issue  because 
this  is  a  blueprint  for  future  controver- 
sies over  threatened  and  end.mt^ered 
species.  If  you  are  a  membei'  who  feels 
that  you  are  .saft;  because  you  have  no 
threatt-ned  or  endant,'ered  species  in 
your  suite  or  district,  you  are  pi-ob- 
ably  wronK  Watch  carefully  what  we 
do  on  this  species.  You  very  easily 
could  be  next  What  wc  do  or  do  not  do 
for  timber  communities  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  could  be  used  to  determine 
what  is  done  for  communities  in  vmir 
State  or  district. 

When   we  speak   of  the   loss  of  ;)2.(K)0 
jobs,    we    must    acknowledj^e    that    we 
refer   to   many    times   that    number   of 
human   beinirs  who  will  suffer  as  a  re 
suit 

When  we  speak  of  the  loss  of  ;}2.000 
jobs,  we  must  acknowled^'i'  that  we 
refer  to  the  deaths  of  dozens  of  rural 
communities. 

When  we  speak  of  the  loss  of  32.0(X) 
jobs,  we  must  acknowledt^e  that  we 
refer  to  the  irrevocable  loss  of  a 
uniquely  American  way  of  life. 

In  deciding'  whether  to  authorize  this 
human  pain,  we  must  be  certain  of  the 
necessity  of  including'  the  approxi- 
mately 80  owl  pairs  in  the  Olympic  and 
Mount  Haker-Snoiiualmie  National 
Foiests  in  the  formula  that  ensures  the 
expansion  of  the  spf;cies. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Thomas  plan 
was  oriK'inally  drawn  up  in  198!>.  it  was 
predicated  on  the  population  t,art,'et  of 


between  1,500  and  1.700  pairs  of  north- 
ern spotted  owls.  The  Audubon  Societ.v 
itself  declared  in  1986  that— 

The     management     proKnim     tor    Spotted 
Owls  in  Oregon,  Washin»ft.on.  northwest  Cnii 
I'ornia.  an<l  the  Sierra  Nevada  should  bo  dl- 
lected  to  maintenance  of  a  iiiinlmuni  total  of 
1,500  paii's  of  these  birtls. 

Since  then,  many  owls  have  been 
identified.  The  total  number  of  known 
owl  pairs  is  now  at  3.5(X)  and  risintr.  Has 
the  northern  spotted  owl  been  removed 
from  the  list  of  threatened  species  as 
one  mit?ht  expect?  No. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  preservation 
plan,  the  owl  is  not  in  dan^'er  of  beoom- 
in(^  extinct.  The  owl  will  not  recover  to 
its  prelistin^,'  numbers,  but  accordinj,' 
t  o  the  same  parameters  used  to  deter- 
mine the  recovery  plan,  it  will  not  no 
extinct  over  the  next  century 

.Ami  what  mitfht  wc  accomplish  in 
that  next  (  entury'.' 

Mr  President,  I  suK'Kest  that  th(f  re- 
sponse to  that  (juestion  is  at  the  heart 
of  this  loni,'  and  difficult  debate,  be- 
cause it  speaks  to  one's  view  of  the  na- 
ture of  human  beinn^s 

If  you  share  t  he  misanthropic  view  of 
the  nature  of  humankind  espoused  so 
malevolently  by  some,  then  the  upcom- 
iiiK'  centuiy  certainly  must  terrify.  If 
all  that  you  can  see  are  the  problems 
left  unconi|uered.  and  nu\  the  proi,'ress 
madi',  you  perhaps  a^ree  with  Karth 
First  founder  David  Foreman  who  said: 

An  Ice  aKC  Is  coming,  and  1  welcome  It  as 
a  much  needed  cleansing.  I  see  no  solution  to 
our  ruination  of  Karth  except  for  a  drastic 
reduction  of  the  human  population. 

Such  a  philosophy  miyht  indeed  pre- 
clude empathy  with  the  timber  fami- 
lies of  my  home  State,  mifrht  indcr-.l 
find  their  plight  a  necessary  first  step 
to  a  final  solution  of  the  human  cimdi- 
tion. 

If.  however,  you  believe  in  the  poten- 
tial of  the  human  spirit  and  in 
humankind's  ability  and.  more  impor- 
tantly, desire  to  solve  our  problems 
linth  physical  and  moral  then  you 
look  ahead  to  the  third  millennium 
with  eauer  anticipation.  If  in  the  cen- 
tuiy just  passed  yon  si-e  that  we  have 
moved  from  transportation  on  land  by 
horse  to  transportation  throii^'h  space 
by  shuttle,  if  you  see  that  we  have  con 
nuered  most  infectious  diseases;  if  you 
see  that  we  have  abolished  slavery  and 
accorded  the  right  to  vote  to  all  citi- 
zens; if  you  see  that  we  have  made  our 
industrial  processes  cleaner,  if, 
thiduk'h  all  the  problems  that  still  face 
us  you  can  see  that  we  have  d(me  all 
these  thin>;s.  that  we  have  proi,'resscd 
because  we  alone  amont,'  the  animals 
have  the  ability  to  pioj^'ress.  then  you 
also  see  that  achieving  balance  be- 
tween humankind  and  nature  is  not  in- 
surmountable, that  the  comiuK'  century 
will  afford  us  time  and  opportunity  to 
solve  our  environmental  dilemmas. 

Heroism.  Mr.  President,  has  l)een  de- 
fined as  the  ability  to  look  humanity 
in  the  face  and  still  smile.  I  would  suff- 


Sest  that  it  would  behoove  us  all  to 
strive  our  heroism,  to  face  the  worst 
aspects  of  nature  straii,'ht  on.  and  to 
believe  that  we  can  and  that  we  want 
to  live  in  harmony  with  all  of  God's 
creatures.  If  we  are  not  there  yet.  we 
surely  will  be. 

The  choice  before  us  may  be  simply 
stated. 

The  recovery  plan  mandated  by  the 
Fndaiik'ered  Species  Act  ensures  the  ex- 
p.insion  of  spotted  owls  populations  to 
prclistin«  numbers  at  the  expense  of 
dozens  of  timber  communities,  their 
tens  of  thousands  of  residents,  and 
their  uniquely  American  way  of  life. 
All  sacrifice  is  on  the  part  of  human 
bein^rs  in  those  (communities,  and  on 
Americans  who  use  wood  jiroducts. 

Secretary  Lujans  preservation  plan 
that  I  offer  today  ensures  th(>  survival 
of  the  owl  and  of  the  timber  commu- 
nities, both  at  less  than  their  optimum 
levels,  and  with  both  sides  petti n^r  less 
than  they  want.  This  is  known  as  com 
promise,  and  it  is  ostensibly  what  we 
were  elected  to  achieve. 

The  choice  is  clear:  Either  do  nothiiik' 
and  allow  the  Secretary  to  iriiplement 
the  recovery  phm.  thereby  approving' 
the  destruction  o!  more  than  30.000 
timber  families  in  the  I'acific  North- 
west, or  replace  the  rec()ver,v  plan  with 
a  sensible  alternative.  The  choice  will 
be  very  simple. 

Mr.  Piesldent,  the  Lujan  preserva- 
tion plan,  which  I  offer  today  in  ratify- 
ing^ lei,'islation.  is  a  humane  and  bal- 
anced solution  to  this  most  complex  of 
issues.  I  ur>,'e  my  collejijjues  to  let  wis- 
dom and  compassion  ^uide  them  as 
they  ponder  the  fate  of  their  fellow 
citizens  in  the  timber  communities  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  text 
of  this  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcokd  followmi,'  my  remarks.  1  also 
ask  un.inimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  the  Statesboro. 
GA.  Herald  on  May  17.  1992.  entitled  -It 
Isn't  About  the  Owl  Anym<ire."  be 
printed  in  the  RKfOKD. 

There  bein>,'  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcokd.  as  follows: 

.S.  2762 
/*(•  It  <'nacled  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rrsi'ntatives  of  the  United  Slates  of  America  i»i 
('n7igrrss  assnnhli'd. 
SKCTION  I   SHORT  TITLE 

This  Act   may  be   i  Iti'il  a.s   t  ho   ■•Northern 
Spotted    Owl     Preserv.ition    and     Northwest 
Kconomic  .Stabilization  Act  of  1992." 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 
The  ConKre.ss  finds  that 
111  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  been  a  lont;- 
standiii^'  supplier  of  tliiitier  ami  wood  prod- 
ucts which  has  provided  an  inexpensive,  re- 
newable source  of  building  materials  in  the 
tinited  States, 

(2i  the  northern  spotted  owl.  with  habitat 
in  the  States  of  OreKon.  WashiiiKton.  and 
northern  California,  has  been  listed  as  a 
threatened  species  under  the  Endangered 
Species  Act; 


(3)  while  the  Endanscred  Species  Act  is 
generally  the  most  appropriate  mechanism 
for  protectini»^  threatened  and  endaiiKered 
species,  enforcement  of  the  Act  as  it  relates 
to  the  northern  spotted  owl  has  had  a  severe 
pconomi<  and  social  impact  on  the  people 
and  communities  of  lar^e  portions  of  OreKon. 
Washintiton.  and  northern  California; 

(4)  these  impacts  have  included  loss  of  jobs, 
loss  of  vital  revenues  to  counties,  stress  on 
tamilies  and  conflicts  between  varying  inter- 
ests in  the  region; 

(.'ii  without  timely  and  responsive  action 
by  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch, 
these  impacts  will  become  increasingly  se- 
vere; and 

(6 1  prompt  re.solution  of  this  crisis  will  pro- 
vide for  a  stable  and  secure  economy  for.  and 
vital  and  viable  communities  in.  the  region 
SEC.  3.  Pt'Rl'OSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to-  - 

1 1 )  set  foi  th  a  plan  for  the  pre.servation  of 
the  northern  spotted  owl; 

(2)  minimize,  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible, the  loss  of  jobs,  loss  of  revenues  to 
counties,  and  future  litigation  related  to  the 
listing  of  the  northern  spotted  owl  as  threat- 
ened; 

(3 1  encourage  the  development  and  use  of 
high  Quality  forestry  techniques  on  certain 
Federal  lands; 

(1i  provide  for  long-term  survival  of  the 
nort  hern  spott  ed  owl  at  lower  economic  and 
social  cost  than  full  implementation  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act. 

SEC.    4.    NORTHERN    SPOTTED    OWX    PRESERVA 
TION. 

la)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  implement  the  draft 
plan  entitled  '■Northern  Spotted  Owl  Preser- 
vation Plan  Draft  ",  dated  May  1992.  herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  ■■Plan",  and  on  file  in 
the  Office  of  the  nirector.  United  States  Fish 
ami  Wildlife  Service,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law. 

(1)1  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act^- 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  acting 
through  the  United  States  Forest  Seivice. 
shall  manage  the  lands  in  the  Klamath, 
Shasta-Tnnity.  Mendocino,  and  Six  Rivers 
National  Forest.s  in  the  State  of  California, 
the  Mount  Hood.  Rogue  River.  Siskiyou. 
Siuslaw.  Umprjua.  Willamette,  Winema.  and 
the  Deschutes  National  Forests  in  the  State 
of  Oregon,  the  Gifford  Pinchot,  Mount 
Baker  SnoQualmie,  Olympic,  and  Wenatchee 
National  Forest»s.  as  well  as  that  part  of  the 
Okanogan  National  Forest  west  of  the 
Chewaukum  River,  in  the  State  of  Washing 
ton.  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  Plan, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting 
through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
shall  manage  the  lands  in  the  Coos  Bay.  Eu- 
gene. Medford.  Roseburg,  Salem.  and 
Lakeview  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Ad- 
ministrative District  in  the  State  of  Oregon, 
and  the  llkiah  Administrative  District  in 
California  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
Plan.  notwlthsUndmg  any  other  provision  of 
law. 

(c)(1)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  each  Secretary  shall  adopt 
amendments  to  land  and  resource  manage- 
ment plans  applicable  to  such  lands  nec- 
essary to  comport  with  this  section  and  pro- 
mulgate any  regulations  necessary  to  imple- 
ment this  section.  Prior  to  the  completion  of 
the  amendments,  the  Secretaries  are  author- 
ized and  directed  to  conduct  timber  sales  and 
authorize  timber  harvesting  and  other  tim- 
ber-related activities  in  accordance  with  the 
Plan. 

i2)  In  the  course  of  these  amendments,  the 
Secretaries   shall    amend   such    plans   to   re- 


quire that  lands  identified  as  suitable  and 
tentatively  suitable  in  the  Olympic  National 
Forest  and  in  the  Mt.  Baker-Snoqualmie  Na- 
tional Forest  north  of  Interstate  Highway  90 
are  managed  pursuant  to  a  management 
strategy  that— 

(Ai  establishes  timber  harvest  rotations  of 
between  one  hundred  fifty  and  two  hundred 
years; 

(B>  requires  the  use  of  shelterwood  and 
seed  tree  regeneration  cut  systems  unless 
other  silviculture  systems  are  found  optimal; 

iC)  adjusts  crown  closure  through  estab- 
lishment of  periodic  thinning  and  intermedi- 
ate harvest  to  enhance  habitats  loi'  species 
dependent  on  old  gi^owth  forests  while  main- 
taining a  high  level  of  timber  production; 
and 

(D)  provides  that  no  lands  shall  be  with- 
diawn  from  the  land  base  for  at  least  twenty 
years  to  allow  sufficient  time  to  start  this 
innovative  management  strategy. 

(did)  With  respect  to  the  Federal  lands  de- 
scnl;ed  under  the  heading  ^4.  Management 
Guidelines  foi^  Federal  Lands  in  Other  Prov- 
inces" on  page  27  of  the  Plan,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  estalilish  an  owl  protec- 
tion zone  centered  around  each  tree  in  which 
a  northern  spotted  owl  nest  is  known  or  dis- 
covered. The  size  of  the  zone  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  in  his  discretion, 
but  in  no  event  shall  an  owl  protection  zone 
be  less  than  10  acres  and  not  more  than  100 
acres. 

(2)  On  non-Federal  lands  with  respect  to 
the  northern  spotted  owl,  the  application  of 
.sections  9,  7(a).  4(b)  and  4(d)  of  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  (16  U.S.C.  §§1538.  1536(ai. 
1533(b),  15;33(d))  to  silvicultural  activities,  in- 
cluding timber  sales,  timber  harvesting  in 
accordance  with  standard  forest  practices,  or 
timber-related  activities,  shall  be  limited  to 
such  activities  within  an  owl  protection  zone 
of  not  less  than  10  acres  and  not  greater  than 
100  acres  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  in  his  discretion,  centered  on  an 
identified  tree  in  which  a  northern  spotted 
owl  nest  is  known  or  discovered. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  pro 
mulgate  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the 
northern  spotted  owl  within  any  owl  protec- 
tion zone  designated  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section. These  regulations,  and  any  compli- 
ance therewith,  shall  be  deemed  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  sections  9,  7(a).  4(b).  and 
4id)  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  1 16  U.S.C. 
§§1538.  1536(a),  1533(b).  1533(d)). 

(e)  With  respect  to  the  lands  described  in 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  any  person 
who  intentionally  takes  a  northern  spotted 
owl  shall  be  subject  to  the  civil  and  criminal 
penalties  of  section  11  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  (16  U.S.C.  §1540)  and  sec-tion  6  of 
the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  (16  U.S.C- 
§707).  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  the 
term  '■takes"  means  to  hunt,  shoot,  wound. 
kill.  trap,  capture,  or  collect,  or  to  attempt 
to  engage  in  any  such  activity. 

SEC.  5.  EFFECT  OF  OTHER  LAWS. 

(a)  Management  in  accordance  with  the 
Plan  and  with  sections  4  (d)  and  ic)  of  this 
Act.  amendments  to  land  management  plans 
pursuant  to  section  4ici  of  this  Act.  regula- 
tions promulgated  pursuant  to  sections  4(c) 
and  4(dl(3)  of  this  Act.  and  the  adoption  of 
such  amendments  and  regulations  all  shall 
be  deemed  sufficient  to  meet  any  require- 
ments of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973 
1 16  U.S.C.  §1531  et  seq.).  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  §4'321  et 
seq.i.  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Maniige- 
ment  Act  of  1976  i42  U.S.C.  §1701  et  setj.  i.  the 
Act  of  August  28,  1937  i commonly  known  as 
the   Oret;on    and    California    Lands   Act)    (43 


U.S.C.  §  1181a  et  seq.).  the  Forest  and  Range- 
land  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of 
1974  (16  use.  §1600  et  seq.).  and  the  Migra- 
tory Bud  Treaty  Act  (16  U.S.C.  §703  et  seq  ). 
or  any  other  Federal  law  related  to  the 
northern  spotted  owl  that  would  otherwise 
apply  to  such  man.'igement.  plan  amend- 
ments, or  regulations  or  to  any  timber  sale. 
timber  harvest,  or  timber-related  activity  on 
the  Federal  lands  specified  in  sections  4(bl 
and  4(c). 

(bi  Implementation  of  the  Plan  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  with  respect  to  the 
northern  spotted  owl.  shall  be  deemed  to  sat- 
isfy the  requirements  of  section  4(f)  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1533(f))  re- 
lating to  the  developing  of  a  recovery  plan. 
and  of  section  4(b)(2i  of  that  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1533(bi(27))  relating  to  the  designation  of 
critical  habitat. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  invalidate  any 
contract,  permit,  or  agreement  that  existed 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Operations  under  any  such  pre-existing  con- 
tract, permit,  or  agreement  concerning  the 
lands  that  are  subject  to  this  Act  may  con- 
tinue notwithstanding  any  i-equirements 
arising  from  the  listing  of  the  northern  spot- 
ted owl  as  threatened  or  endangered  under 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  or  from  the 
Plan.  Allowing  the  exorcise  of  rights  under 
any  such  pre-existing  contract,  permit,  or 
agreem.ent  shall  not  be  considered  a  lederal 
action  for  purposes  of  section  7(a)  of  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  iI6  US.C.  ;636(a)). 
SEC.  6.  REPORT  TO  THE  CONGRESS. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
report  to  the  Congress  on  how  new  forestry 
techniques  such  as  the  concept  of  high  qual- 
ity forestry  can  be  applied  to  the  Federal 
lands  with  respect  to  the  range  of  the  north- 
ern spotted  owl  in  order  to  provide  for  viable 
populations  of  northern  spotted  owls  and  as- 
sure continued  timber  harvesting. 

(b)  The  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior  shall, 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  biennially  thereafter,  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  status  of  the  northern 
spotted  owl.  and,  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, make  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress, consistent  with  the  Plan,  for  manage- 
ment of  lands  to  which  this  Act  applies  to 
a.ssure  the  continued  preservation  of  the 
northern  spotted  owl  and  assure  continued 
timber  harvesting. 

((  )  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  shall,  within  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  potential  effects  oi  this  Act  on 
the  taking  of  private  property  and  on  the 
compliance  of  the  Secretaries  with  Execu- 
tive Order  126;J0 

[From  the  Statesboro  Herald,  May  17,  1992] 
It  Isn't  auout  the  Owl  anymore 

A  Bush  administration  committee's  vote 
to  allow  logging  on  some  Oregon  forest  land 
sheltering  the  endangered  northern  spotted 
owl  strikes  a  weak  blow  for  160.000  struggling 
woodsmen  ot  the  Pacific  Northwest-  A  thou- 
sand logging  jobs  may  temporarily  be  spared 
in  two  counties— at  best.  Most  likely,  work- 
ers' axes  will  grow  dull  on  environmental- 
ists' court  filings  before  they  ever  nick  a 
tree. 

A  true  rescue  of  the  Northwest  timber  in- 
dustry can  occur,  however,  if  Congress  ap- 
provf^s  a  White  House-backed  amendment  to 
the  Endangered  Species  Act,  The  amendment 
would  modestly  allow  consideration  of  the 
economic  impact  when  loggers  applied  for 
permission  to  harvest  old-growth  forests  in- 
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hrtblted  by  some  spoltetl  owls  In  seeking  to 
Sttve  rare  animal  types,  the  act  now  Ignores 
the  human  suffering  arising  from  thwarted 
livelihoods. 

Which  satisfies  sonic  The  amendments 
"tniKlc  effect."  claims  Rep  Bruce  Vento.  I)- 
Minn.,  "would  be  the  extinction  of  the  spot 
ted  owl  over  larije  parts  of  Its  ranKe."  The 
traKlc  effect  of  such  melodramatic  hooey  Is 
the  extinction  of  meaniiiKful  debute.  A  spe 
cles  cannot  be  partly  extinct.  It  either  Is  or 
It  Isn't.  Absent  some  ornltholocW^al  cat..i- 
clysm,  the  spotted  owl  almost  certainly 
would  survive. 

First,  the  niKht  bird  would  still  have  4  5 
million  federal  ncre.s  of  officially  desiKiiated 
wilderness  and  park  land  to  flap  around  in 
territory  forever  off  limits  to  development. 
Also,  reports  mount  of  the  owl's  nestliiK  out- 
side old-ifi'owth  forests.  esp«>clally  In  se<:ond- 
and  third-Krowth  redwood  stands  in  northern 
California.  Finally,  the  northern  spotted  owl 
Is  a  variation  of  the  thrlvlnu  California  spot 
ted  owl.  The  two  types  can  and  do  mat.c  and 
produce  offsprinK-  the  very  definition  of 
"species." 

Why  then  the  unabated  ruckus'?  Hear  Andy 
Stahl  of  the  Sierra  Club  I.eKal  Defense  Fund 
"The  northern  spotted  owl  is  the  wildlife 
species  of  choice  to  act  as  a  .surroKate  for 
old-Krowth  protection.  Thank  ^oodne-ss  the 
spotted  owl  evolved  in  the  Northwest,  or  we 
would  have  had  to  frenetically  engineer  It." 

We  detect  somethltiK  akin  to  rellKlous  znal 
here  a  latter-day  druidlsm.  It  Is  unclear 
why  I6O.000  tlmbermen  and  their  families 
should  have  to  sacrifice  their  futures  to 
someone's  theological  preferences. 


By    Mr.    ROTH    (for    himself  and 

Mr.   ROCKKKKI.LKK): 

S  276:).  A  hill  to  ostablish  thn  Miko 
Mansfiold  Kollow.ship  Program  for  in- 
tensive training'  in  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage, t^overnment,  politics,  and  econ- 
omy; to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

MIKK  .MANSKIKI.l)  FKI.I.OW8HiP  ACT 

Mr  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  for  myself  and  Mr.  Rockkfkllkr 
to  introduce  a  bill  that  I  believe  will 
have  a  very  sitjnifieant  impact  on 
America's  ability  to  meet  the  chal- 
leniije  posed  by  our  keen  competitor 
and  Kreat  ally.  .Japan.  This  bill  will 
create  a  unique  opportunity  for  Ameri 
ca's  next  generation  of  public  sector 
leaders  to  gain  an  edge  in  their  deal- 
ings with  Japan;  What  this  bill  pro- 
poses is  a  2-.vear  fellowship  that  will 
allow  them  to  acquire  Japanese  lan- 
guage abilities,  enhance  their  under- 
standing of  Japiin'a  political  economy 
and  gain  hands-on  experience  working 
within  the  ministries  and  agencies  of 
the  Government  of  Japan.  Candidates 
who  enter  this  program  will  be  top-cal- 
iber, experienced  personnel  from  the 
Federal  Government  who  have  a  dem- 
onstrated professional  interest  in 
learning  more  about  .Japan.  To  ensure 
that  the  American  taxpayers  get  a  re- 
turn on  the  dollars  they  invest  in  the 
careers  of  these  public  sector  leaders, 
those  who  enter  the  program  will  be  re- 
quired to  return  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  a  minimum  of  2  years  after 
completing  their  fellowships. 

The  fellowship,  while  (lutte  modest  in 
cost,  holds  great  promise  for  filling  one 


of  the  widest  gaps  in  the  policymaking 
capabilities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment -the  severe  shortage  of  personnel 
who  understand  the  inner  workings  of 
the  .lapanese  Government. 

Mr  President,  day  in  and  day  out.  as 
we  debate  legislation  in  this  Chamber. 
Japan  emerges  as  a  central  point  of 
discussion,  whether  as  an  object  of 
blame  over  trade  imbalances,  as  a  way 
to  gain  perspective  on  proposals  to 
amend  United  Stales  policies,  or  in- 
creasingly, as  a  means  of  assessing  how 
the  United  States  is  doing  in  terms  of 
productivity,  educational  attainment, 
and  compt'titiveness.  The  reason  we 
mention  Japan  so  often  has  to  do  with 
that  country's  status  as  the  world's 
second  largest  economy,  with  indus- 
tries and  firms  that  compete  fiercely 
with  those  of  the  United  States.  Given 
the  importance  of  Japan  to  this  coun- 
try, I  believe  it  is  time  to  better  equip 
the  Federal  Government  with  person- 
nel who  understand  how  Japan  works 

1  believe  this  program,  within  a  small 
number  of  years,  will  viistl,y  strengthen 
the  Federal  Government's  abilit.y  to 
meet  the  Japanese  challenge  Kach 
year,  a  minimum  of  10  applicants  will 
be  selected  to  receive  fellowships.  After 
only  a  short  period  of  time,  we  will 
have  a  vcr.v  significant  number  of  tal- 
ented officials  throughout  the  Federal 
Government 

To  ensure  that  fellows  are  of  the 
highest  quality,  this  bill  is  carefully 
drawn  to  provide  no  disincentives  for 
applicants  in  terms  of  lost  salary,  ben- 
efits, or  career  advancement  opportu- 
nities. Though  I  would  hope  this  pro- 
gram proves  itself  useful  enough  to 
merit  ongoing  funding,  it  is  initially 
covered  for  only  4  years,  enough  to  per- 
mit three  chisses  of  fellows  to  complete 
their  2-year  programs.  I  would  ho[X! 
that  iis  the  years  progress,  private 
funds  will  begin  to  supplement  and. 
over  time,  significantly  replace  tax- 
payer dollars.  In  the  interim,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  budget  agreement, 
this  program  will  derive  its  funds  from 
amounts  appropriated  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Although  he  is  too  modest  to  be  in- 
l(>rcsted  in  monuments  and  does  not 
encourage  those  who  seek  to  honor 
him.  I  believe  it  is  fitting  that  this  pro- 
gram be  named  in  honor  of  a  man  who 
served  his  country  with  immense  dis- 
tinction both  in  this  body  and  as  Am- 
bassador to  Japan  that  man,  of 
course,  is  Mike  Mansfield.  As  all  those 
who  had  the  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  know.  Mike  Mansfield  is  a  man 
dedicated  to  public  service  and  deeply 
knowledgeable  about  United  States- 
. Japan  rehil  ions.  Mike  Man.sfield  stated 
long  ago.  and  has  icpcUed  often  since, 
that  the  United  St.itrs  .lapan  relation- 
ship is  the  most  imptji  i.mt  bilateral  re- 
lationship in  the  world.  I  urge  this 
bo<ly  to  recognize  Mike  Mansfield's 
contributions,  and  the  bilateral  rela- 
tionship  in   which    he   played  such  an 


important  role,  by  supporting  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Mike  Mansfield  Fellowship 
Program. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows. 

S  2763 

Hr  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  liep- 
ti'scntalnrs  of  the  Oilited  .States  of  Amertcti  m 
(V'lKjrcv;  iif:snnh!rd, 
SECTION  I.  SHOHI  TITI.K. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the    "Mike  Mans- 
field Fellowship  Act". 
SEt:.  X  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that  - 

ill  because  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  served 
his  country  with  distinction  and  has  had  a 
lasting  Impact  on  America's  relationship 
with  Japan  durinir  his  tenure  in  the  Senate 
and  later  as  the  United  States  Ambassador 
to  Japan,  it  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  establish 
the  following  Fellowship  in  his  name  for 
promlsint;  official.-*  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; 

i2)  Japan  is  America's  second  largest  trad- 
ing partner,  the  second  biggest  investor  in 
the  United  States,  and  America's  most  seri- 
ous economic  competitor; 

i'A)  despite  the  challenge  and  importance  of 
Japan  to  the  United  States,  few  Americans 
speak  .Japanese  or  understand  how  the  coun- 
try .and  itji  KOvernmenl  works;  and 

(A)  key  agencies  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment involved  in  United  Stales-Japan  re- 
lations often  lack  sufficient  personnel  versed 
In  the  funcfiohing  of  the  Japanese  pollcy- 
makiinr  .ipp.iratus. 

SEC  3.  f'URl'OSES. 

The  purpo.ses  of  this  Act  are- 

1 1 1  to  enable  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  respond  more  effectively  t<5  the  Jap- 
ane.se  challenge;  and 

(2)  to  provide  officials  from  any  branch  of 
the  United  States  Federal  Government  with 
intensive  Japanese  language  training  and  an 
opportunity  to  be  placed  as  a  Fellow  in  the 
Government  of  Japan. 
SEC.  4.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act  - 

(li  the  term  "agency  of  the  United  States 
Government "  includes  any  agency  of  the  leg- 
islative branch  and  any  court  of  the  Judicial 
branch  as  well  as  any  agency  of  the  execu- 
tive branch; 

(2)  the  term  "agency  head"  means— 

(A)  In  the  case  of  the  Senate,  the  Pi'esldeni 
pro  tempore.  In  consultation  with  the  Major- 
ity Leader  and  Minority  Leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate; 

(B)  In  the  case  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Speaker  of  the  House,  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Majority  Leader  and  Minority 
Leader  of  the  House; 

iCi  in  the  case  of  the  judicial  branch  of 
Government,  the  chief  judge  of  the  respec- 
tive court;  and 

iDi  in  the  case  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Government,  the  head  of  the  respective  agen- 
cy: 

Oi  the  term  "Board"  moans  the  Mike 
.Mansfield  Fellowship  Review  Board,  and 

(4i  the  term  "Center'  means  the  .Mansfield 
Center  for  I'.ii  ith   Affairs 
sec.  5.  est.vhi.ishment  ok  kki.l.owshii'  pro 
{;ram. 

(a)  E.STAHi,i.sHMKNr  1 1 1  There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished the  "Mike  Mansfield  Fellowship 
Program"  pursuant  to  which  the  Secrelaiy 
of  Stale  will  make  grants  to  the  Mansfield 


Center  for  Pacific  Affairs  to  award  fellow- 
ships for  periods  of  2  years  each  to  elii?ible 
Uiiiled  States  citizens,  a.-;  follows 

(A)  Duiing  the  first  year  each  fellowship 
recipient  will  study  the  .Japanese  language 
as  well  as  the  Japanese  political  economy. 

(B)  During  the  second  year  each  fellowship 
recipient  will  serve  as  a  Fellow  in  a  par- 
liamentary offi(  e,  ministry,  or  other  agency 
of  the  Government  of  Japan  or.  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Center,  a  nongovern- 
mental Japanese  institution  associated  with 
the  Interest.s  of  the  fellowship  recipient,  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(2 1  Fellowships  under  this  Act  may  be 
known  as  "Mansfield  Fellowships",  and  indi- 
viduals awarded  such  tellow.'ihips  may  be 
kmiwn  as  "Mansfield  Fellows". 

lb)    El.IGIUIMTY    OK    CKNTKK    KOK    GKANTS. 

Grant.s  may  be  made  to  the  Center  under  this 
section  only  If  the  Center  agrees  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  section  7. 

(C)  LVTKKNATKINAI.        AltKA.SCKMKNT.— The 

Secretary  of  .State  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  an  arrangement  with  the  Government  of 
.lapan  for  the  purpose  of  placing  Fellows  in 
•);f  Government  of  .J;ip;in. 

di  UsK  iiK  Fkdkhai,  Facilities. -^The  For- 
fik,'!!  Service  Institute  is  authorized  and  en- 
couraged to  assist  in  carrying  out  Japanese 
language  training  by  the  Center  through  the 
provision  of  classroom  space,  teaching  mate- 
rials, and  facilities,  to  the  extent  that  such 
provision  is  not  detrimental  to  the  Insti- 
tutes carrying  out  its  other  responsibilities 
under  law. 

SEC.  6.  FUNDING. 

:a)  PHIVAFK  SouKCKS.— The  Center  is  au- 
thonzeil  t«  accept,  use.  and  dispose  of  gifts 
or  ilonatlons  of  services  or  property  in  carry- 
ing out  the  fellowship  promani.  subject  to 
the  review  and  approval  of  the  Board  dc- 
siritied  in  section  9 

.bi  AVAILABILITY  OK  FINDS.  Gt  any  funds 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  to 
the  Department  of  .State  pursuant  to  law  - 

•  1 1  for  fiscal  year  1993.  $1,000,000. 

i2i  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995. 
Jl. 500.000.  and. 

(3)  for  fiscal  year  1996.  $750,000 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
to   make  grants  to   the   C'enter  pursuant   to 
section  5iai(l ), 

SEC.  7.  FROC.RA-M  KKiJU'Rl'-MENTS. 

The  program  established  under  this  Act 
shall  comply  with  the  following  require- 
mentii 

(1)  United  States  citizens  who  are  eligible 
for  fellowships  under  this  Act  shall  be  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government,  having  at 
least  two  years  experience  in  any  branch  of 
the  Government  and  having  a  strong  career 
Interest  in  United  States-Japan  relations 
and  a  demonstrated  lomrnitment  to  further 
service  in  the  Federal  Government. 

i2)  Not  less  than  10  fellowships  shall  be 
awarded  each  year. 

(3)  Mansfield  Fellows  shall  agree- 

lAi  to  maintain  .-satisfactory  progress  in 
language  training  and  appropriate  tjehavior 
In  Japan,  as  determined  by  the  Ceiiiei-.  as  a 
condition  of  continued  receipt  of  Federal 
funds;  and 

iBi  to  return  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  further  employment  for.  such  period  as 
the  Center  may  require  or.  if  the  Center 
makes  no  requirement,  then  for  a  period  of 
at  least  2  years  following  the  eini  of  thoir  fel- 
lowships. 

(41  During  the  period  of  the  fellowship,  the 
Center  shall  pay  each  MansfieUl  Fellow  (in- 
I. lulling  any  Mansfield  Fellow  previously  em- 
ployed in  the  legislative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment)— 


(A)  a  stipend  at  a  rale  of  pay  equal  to  the 
rate  of  pay  which  would  have  been  paid  to 
that  individual  in  such  position  but  for  his 
separation  from  Government  service;  and 

(B)  a  cost  of  living  adjustment  or  adjust- 
ments calculated  at  the  same  rate  of  pay. 
and  for  the  same  period  of  time,  for  which 
such  adjustmeni-s  were  made  to  the  salaries 
of  individuals  occupying  competitive  posi- 
tions in  the  civil  service  during  the  same  pe- 
riod as  the  fellowship. 

(5)iAi  For  the  first  year  of  each  fellowship, 
the  Center  shall  provide  fellows  with  inten- 
sive Japanese  language  training  in  W.ashini4- 
ton.  D.C..  as  well  as  courses  in  the  political 
economy  of  .Japan. 

(B)  Such  training'  shall  be  of  the  same 
quality  as  training  provided  to  Foreign  Serv- 
11  e  officers  before  they  are  assigned  to 
.Japan. 

iC)  The  Center  may  waive  any  or  all  of  the 
training  required  by  subparagraph  (A)  to  the 
extent  that  a  Fellow  has  Japanese  language 
skills  or  knowledge  of  Japan's  political  econ- 
omy. 

(6)  Any  Mansfield  Fellow  not  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section  shall 
reimburse  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
Federal  funds  used  in  the  fellowship,  to- 
nether  with  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Center. 

(7)  The  Center  shall  select  Mansfield  Fel- 
lows based  solely  on  merit,  but  to  the  extent 
possible,  reflecting  the  cultural,  racial,  and 
ethnic  diversity  of  the  United  States. 

(8i  The  Center  shall  a.ssist  any  .Mar.sfield 
Fellow  to  find  employment  in  the  Federal 
Government  if  such  Fellow  was  employed  in 
the  legislative  branch  before  the  fellowship 
began  and  was  not  able,  at  the  end  of  the  fel- 
lowship, to  be  reemployed  in  the  legislative 
branch. 

(9)  No  Mansfu-ld  Fellow  may  engage  in  any 
intelligence  or  intelligence-related  activity 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government. 

ilOi  The  accounts  of  the  Center  shall  be  au- 
dited annually  in  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  auditing  standards  by  independent 
certified  public  accountants  or  independent 
licensed  public  accountants,  certified  or  li- 
censed by  a  regulatory  authority  of  a  State 
or  other  political  subdivision  of  the  United 
States.  The  audit  shall  be  conducted  at  the 
place  or  places  where  the  accounts  of  the 
Center  are  normally  kept.  .All  books,  ac- 
counts, financial  rei'ords.  files,  and  other  pa- 
pers, things,  and  property  tx^lontjing  to  or  in 
use  by  the  Center  and  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  audit  shall  be  made  available  to  the  per- 
son or  persons  conducting  the  audit,  and  full 
facilities  for  verifying  transactions  with  the 
balances  or  securities  held  by  depositories. 
fiscal  agents,  and  custodians  shall  be  af- 
forded to  such  person  or  persons. 

(11)  The  Center  shall  provide  a  report  of 
the  audit  to  the  Board  no  later  than  six 
months  following  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  audit  is  made.  The  report  shall 
set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and  include 
such  stiitements.  together  with  the  inde- 
pendent auditor's  opinion  of  those  state- 
ments, as  are  necessary  to  present  fairly  the 
Center's  assets  and  liabilities,  surplus  or  def- 
icit, with  reasonable  detail,  including  a 
statement  of  the  Centers  income  and  ex- 
penses during  the  year,  including  a  schedule 
of  all  contracts  and  grants  requiring  pay- 
ments in  excess  of  $5,000  and  any  payments 
of  compensation,  salaries,  or  fees  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  $5,000  per  year.  The  report  shall  be 
produi  ed  in  sufficient  i  opies  for  the  public 
SEC.  8.  SEPARATION  OE  GOVERNMENT  PERSON 
NEL  DURING  THE  FELLOWSHIPS. 

(a)  Sepak.-\I'I(>n.  Under  .--ui  h  terms  and 
conditions  as   the   agency   head   may   direct. 


any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
may  separate  from  Government  service  for  a 
specified  period  any  officer  or  employee  of 
that  apency  who  accepts  a  fellowship  under 
the  program  established  by  this  Act. 

(bl  RKKMI'LOVMKNT  ok  RKINSTATK.MKNT.-An 

officer  or  employee  separated  by  an  agency 
of  the  executive  or  the  judicial  branch  of 
Government  under  subsection  (ai  for  pur- 
poses of  becoming  a  Fellow  shall  be  entitled 
upon  termination  of  the  fellowship  to  reem- 
ployment or  reinstatement  with  such  agency 
(or  a  successor  agency)  in  an  appropriate  po- 
sition with  the  attendant  righus.  privileges, 
and  benefits  which  the  oflicer  or  employee 
would  have  had  or  acquired  had  he  or  she  not 
been  so  separated,  subject  to  such  time  pe- 
riod and  other  conditions  as  the  agency  head 
may  prescribe. 

(c)  Bknkkit  Program.— (1)  An  officer  or 
employee  entitled  to  reemployment  or  rein- 
slatem.enl  rinhts  undei  subsection  (b)  shall. 
while  continuously  serving  as  a  Mansfield 
Fellow  with  no  break  in  continuity  of  serv- 
ice, continue  to  participate  in  any  benefit 
pro>;ram  in  which  such  officer  or  employee 
was  participating  prior  to  the  Mansfield  Fel- 
lowship, including  — 

(A)  programs  for  compensation  for  job-re- 
lated death,  injury,  or  illness; 

(B)  programs  for  health  and  life  insurance: 

(C)  programs  for  annual,  sick,  and  other 
statutory  leave;  and 

(D)  program.s  for  retirement  under  any  sys- 
tem established  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

except  that  participation  in  such  programs 
shall  be  credited  only  to  the  extent  that  em- 
ployee deductions  and  employer  contribu- 
tions, as  required,  in  payment  for  such  par- 
ticipation for  the  period  oi  the  fellowship, 
are  currently  deposited  in  the  program's  or 
system's  fund  or  depository.  For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  employer  contribu- 
tions shall  be  paid  by  the  Center  and  em- 
ployee deductions  shall  be  m^ade  from  sti- 
pends paid  to  the  Mansfield  Fellows  by  the 
Center  pursuant  to  section  7i4l. 

(2i  Death  or  retirement  of  any  such  officer 
or  employee  during  approved  service  as  a 
Mansfield  Fellow  and  prior  to  reemployment 
or  reinstatement  shall  be  considered  a  death 
in  or  retirement  from  Government  service 
for  purposes  of  any  employee  or  survivor 
benefits  acquired  by  rea.son  of  service  with 
an  agency  of  the  United  States  Governm.ent. 

(d)  CoMi'LiA.NCK  With  Budgkt  Act. -Funds 
are  available  under  this  section  to  the  extent 
and  in  the  amounts  provided  in  appropria- 
tion Acts. 

SEC.  9.  MANSFIELD  FELLOWSHIP  REVIEW  BOARD 

ia)  ESTABLISHMKNT. -There  is  established 
the  Mansfield  Fellowship  Review  Board. 

(b)  CO.M POSITION.  -The  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  9  individuals,  as  follows 

(1 1  The  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  serve 
as  the  chairperson  of  the  Board,  or  his  des- 
ignee. 

i2i  The  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  des- 
ignee. 

(3)  The  SecreUi-y  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
designee. 

(41  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  his  des- 
ignee. 

(5)  The  United  States  Trade  Represenutive 
or  his  designee. 

i6i  Four  persons,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  who.  to  the  extent  possible,  are 
experts  in  the  field  of  United  States-Japan 
relations. 

IC!  Thkms  ok  Skrvick —Each  member  of 
the  Board  appointed  under  subsection  ib)(6) 
shall  serve  terms  of  4  years,  except  that  the 
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I'lt'sutent  shall  deslpnate  2  of  the  Initial  ap 
pointoes  to  serve  terms  of  2  years. 

(li)  KUNCTIONS.— (1)  The  Board  shall  review 
the  ailmliilstratloii  of  the  program  assisted 
under  this  Act. 

(2)(A)  Kach  year  at  the  time  of  the  subinis- 
sion  of  the  President's  bud>;et  request  to  the 
ConKress,  the  Board  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  leport  completed  by  the  Center  with 
the  approval  of  the  Board  on  the  condutit  of 
the  proKram  durin^r  the  precedinK  year. 

(Hi  Each  such  report  shall  contain— 

(It  an  analysis  of  the  assistance  provldeil 
under  the  proKrani  for  the  previous  fiscal 
year  and  tfie  nature  of  the  assistance  pro- 
vided; 

(111  an  analysis  of  the  performance  of  the 
Individuals  who  received  assistance  under 
the  program  during  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
Including'  the  dCKree  to  which  assistance  was 
terminated  under  the  program  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Individual  recipients  failed  to 
meet  their  obligations  under  the  program: 
and 

(III)  an  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  pro- 
gram for  the  previous  fiscal  year,  and  cumu- 
latively, including,  at  a  minlnuim.  the  per 
centage  of  Individuals  who  have  rei  elved  as- 
sistance under  the  program  who  suUse 
quently  became  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government  and.  In  the  case  of  Indi 
viduals  who  did  not  subsequently  Iwcome 
employees  of  the  United  States  Government, 
an  analysis  of  the  reasons  why  they  did  not 
become  employees  and  an  explanation  as  to 
what  use.  If  any.  was  made  of  the  assistance 
given  to  those  recipient's. 

(e)  CoMI'KNSAriON.  (1)  Members  of  the 
Board 

(A)  shall  not  tie  paid  compensation  for 
services  performed  on  the  Board,  except  as 
provided  In  paragraph  (2);  and 

(B)  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  In- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  at 
rates  authorized  for  employees  of  agencies 
under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  bl  of  title  b. 
United  States  Code,  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  in  the 
performance  of  services  for  the  Board. 

(2)  Each  Member  of  the  Board  appointed 
under  subsection  (bU6)  shall  receive  com- 
pensation, subject  to  the  availability  of  ap- 
propriations, at  a  rate  of  not  to  exceed  the 
dally  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic 
pay  payable  for  positions  above  GS-  \f)  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title 
5.  United  States  Ccxle.  for  each  day  such 
member  Is  engaged  In  the  actual  perfonn- 
ance  of  the  duties  of  the  Board. 

(f)  AvAii.AniLiTY  OF  Sun-oitr  Si'akk. -The 
Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to  provide 
for  necessary  secretarial  and  staff  assistance 
for  the  Board. 

(g)  Rki.ationship  to  Fkdkkai,  Ahvisory 
COMMITTKK  Acr.  -The  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Board 
to  the  extent  that  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion are  Inconsistent  therewith. 

(h)  Ai;rH()Ki/.ArioN  ok  Aci'roi'RIAtions. - 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Board  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section. 


Ry  Mr.  DASCHT.F,  (for  himsolf. 
Mr.  Lkvin,  .111(1  .Mr  .Johnston i 
S.  2764.  .'K  bill  to  rcvlvr  and  slrcnk'th- 
en  the  Super  301  authority  of  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  to  eliminate  un- 
fair trade  barriers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

KAIK  TKAUi;  KNKORCKMENT  ACT' 

Mr.  DASCHLK    Mr.  President,  today, 
the  disting'uished  Senator  from  Michi- 


jjan,  Senator  I^kvin  and  I  are  iniroduc- 
inK  the  Fair  Trade  Enforcement  Act  of 
1992.  The  bill's  approach  is  simple:  It 
uses  access  to  our  market  as  leveratre 
to  open  markets  to  American  tjoods 
and  services  in  other  countries. 

Fair  trade  benefits  ever.vone:  con- 
sumers, businesses,  and  workers.  Both 
the  administi'ation  and  most  of  us  in 
the  ConMrress  at,'ree  on  this.  Hut  we 
stronKly  disagree  on  the  means  to 
achieve  this  ^oal.  The  administration 
has  tried  to  open  other  markets  by  set- 
tini?  a  good  example  here  at  home.  The 
United  States  hiis  one  of  the  most  open 
markets  in  the  world.  Not  surprisiim'ly, 
in  many  careas  of  trade  policy,  the  cip- 
proach  has  failed.  With  no  incentive  for 
other  countries  to  change  their  prac- 
tices, American  companies  lose  tens  of 
billions  of  dollare  annually  in  lost  ex- 
ports due  to  foreik'n  trade  barriers. 

There  is  an  increasingly  realization 
that  in  a  fflobalizcd  market  exports  are 
vital  to  our  economic  well-beint,'.  Ac- 
cordinfj  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, almost  20.000  US.  jobs  result 
from  eac  h  $1  billion  m  exports.  Many 
economists  believe  that  the  current  re- 
cession would  be  far  worse,  if  not  for 
the  positive  effects  of  exports.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  can  no  longer  afford  to  toler- 
ate trade  practices  in  foreign  markets 
which  unfairly  exclude  American  prod- 
ucts. 

There  is  little  argument  that  the  old 
Super  301  process  produced  positive  re- 
sults. Markets  were  oix-ncd  as  a  direct, 
and  indirect,  result  of  tlic  exercise  of 
authority  under  the  1988  Omnibus 
Trade  Act.  Yet,  the  administration 
could  have  accomplished  more.  In  1990. 
the  final  year  of  the  Super  301  author- 
ity, the  administration  chose  to  iden- 
tify completion  of  the  Uruguay  I'ound 
as  its  highest  trade  priority,  ignoring 
the  hundreds  of  foreign  trade  barriers 
named  in  that  year's  national  trade  es- 
timate report. 

The  Fair  Trade  Enforcement  Act  of 
1992  makes  a  strengthened  Super  M\  a 
p«'rmanent  piirt  of  the  U.S.  arsenal  f(M' 
combating  unfair  trade  practices  and 
opening  foreign  markets.  We  are  not 
trying  to  protect  our  domestic  indus- 
tries by  closing  the  door  to  competi- 
tion from  fairly  tradi'd  imports.  Yet.  if 
other  countries  arc  unwilling  to  open 
their  markets  to  our  products,  this  bill 
will  place  equivalent  restrictions  on 
their  products  until  they  do. 

It  requires  the  U.S.  Trade  Represent- 
ative to  name  priority  practices  in 
each  of  three  vital  sectors:  agricultui'c. 
manufacturing,  and  services.  The  1992 
N.itional  Trade  Estimate  Report  alone 
lists  hundreds  of  trade  bari'iers  m  43 
countries  and  two  regional  trading  bod- 
ies-and  this  is  not  an  exhaustive  list. 
This  bill  would  require  the  administi'a- 
tion to  start  effectively  dealing  with 
these  barriers. 

The  bill  also  requires  USTR  to  target 
priority  practices  in  each  country 
where  we  have  a  merchandise  trade  def- 


icit that  exceeds  15  percent  of  the  total 
U.S.  merchandise  trade  deficit — exclud- 
ing petroleum  imports.  It  is  true  that  a 
trade  surplus  is  not  automatically  a  re- 
sult of  unfair  trade  practices.  The 
United  States  has  a  positive  trade  bal- 
ance with  many  countries.  But,  let  us 
be  realistic.  A  substantial  and  persist- 
ent trade  surplus  warrants  close  exam- 
ination. If  a  country  contributes  to  \.i 
percent  or  more  of  our  total  trade  defi- 
cit, this  bill  would  requiie  USTR  to 
look  carefully  at  the  practices  of  that 
country  and  identify  trade  barriers  m 
that  country  which  contribute  to  the 
deficit. 

If  the  administration  fails  to  effec- 
tively use  this  too!  to  comt)at  the  most 
flagrant  trade  viol, it  ions,  the  Congress 
can  require  the  administration  to  initi- 
ate Super  '301  investigations  against 
particular  practices  through  proce- 
dures set  up  under  the  bill 

The  bill  also  removes  the  discretion 
that  USTR  had  under  the  expired  legis- 
lation about  whether  to  impose  sanc- 
tions if  negotiations  do  not  remove  the 
discriminat<irv  practice.  Undt.M-  our  pro- 
posal, if  negotiations  fail.  USTR  must 
impose  equivalent  restrictions — equiv- 
alent to  the  cost  of  the  trade  barrier  to 
U.S.  interests.  If  the  President  does  not 
want  to  impose  equivalent  restri<:tions, 
he  must  submit  an  alternate  action 
plan  for  approval  by  Congress.  Congres- 
sional approval  Is  conditioned  on  p<is- 
sagc  of  a  joint  resolution  considered 
under  fast-t  rack  procedures. 

In  drafting  this  legislation,  we  have 
attempted  to  be  responsive  to  legiti- 
mate concerns  expressed  by  the  admin- 
istration about  various  proposals  to  re- 
authorize Super  301.  We  have  given 
USTR  more  timr  to  nil  itiMllv  address 
trade  concerns  wilt.  ii  M.i.ling  part 
ners  prior  to  IdimmI  uientification 
under  Super  301. 

In  response  to  Ambassador  Carla 
Hills'  concern  that  certain  deadlines 
under  the  old  Super  301  cijnstrained  her 
negotiating  flexihility.  the  bill  allows 
USTR  to  establish  a  plan  of  action  for 
consulting  and  removing  the  barriers 
to  U.S.  products  or  services. 

Finally,  to  avoid  resentment  by 
countries  that,  complained  of  being  sin- 
gled out  under  the  11*88  Trade  Act.  we 
have  eliminat(<d  the  pnoiit.y  country 
designation.  Thr  tm  u.s  of  ilus  bill  is  on 
elimination  of  pnorily  piactices  that 
constitute  unfair  barriers  to  U.S.  ex- 
ports. No  country  sh(nild  rt\^ent  or  fear 
the  FTEA  if  its  market  is  open  and  its 
international  obligations  are  met 

This  legislation  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  objectives  of  the  administia- 
tion  m  the  Uruguay  round  of  t;.\TT  ne- 
gotiations l'<ii  over  ()  years,  the  ad- 
ministration has  put  off  addressing  bla- 
tantly unfair  trade  activities  by  other 
countries  saying  that  .u  tmti  would 
threaten  the  Uruguay  nmnil  In  inv 
view,  the  Fair  Trade  P^nfoicciiifnt  .\<:l 
of  1992  can  only  help  the  Urugua.v 
round  by  piitiim.'  tr-rth  in  the  oft-stat- 


ed U.S.  commitment  to  fair  trade.  Real 
progress  m  the  OA'IT  negotiations 
may  veiy  well  depend  on  our  trading 
partners  understanding  and  believing 
our  commitment 

The  need  for  a  strengthened  Super 
;)01  will  not  disappear,  even  if  an  agree- 
inctii  i.><  ri'ached  in  the  GATT  negotia- 
iioiLS  11  111!'  round  is  successful,  our 
trading  p.tit  ners  will  have  to  under- 
take substantial  new  commitments  to 
remove  barriers  and  open  their  mar- 
kets to  exports.  The  FTEA  would  be 
there  to  help  ensure  that  these  obliga- 
t.ions  are  met,  Tlic  FTEA  would  also  be 
available  to  conilMt  trade  barriers  not 
addri'.ssed  in  the  l'ruM:uay  round. 

Our  bill  is  balani'cd  and  it  is  fair  We 
are  simply  proposing  that  our  trading 
partners  give  .American  companies  the 
same  opportunities  we  give  theirs.  We 
want  to  maintain  the  United  States  as 
the  most  open  niarkci  in  the  world.  Let 
us  give  othci-  iduntries  the  incentive 
required  to  emulate  this  standard.  I 
hope  that  my  <.o!leagues  will  join  me 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
.Michigan  in  suppm-ting  the  passage  of 
the  Fair  Trade  Enlorccinent  Act  of 
1992. 

No  one  has  been  more  in  the  fore- 
front and  more  dedicated  in  purpose 
addressing  these  issues  than  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan.  I  have 
enjoyed  my  work  immcnsc!.y  as  we 
have  created  this  particular  piece  of 
Ict'islat  ion. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary and  the  text  of  t  hi>  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcokd  at  the  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matc- 
I'lal  was  ordered  to  be  pi-int(Mi  in  the 
Rkcokd.  as  follows: 

S,  2764 

Hi'  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  nf  liep- 
resentativfs  of  the  Vmted  States  of  America  in 
Cnnqress  tisse^nhlcd. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TlTl.K. 

This  All  may  be  citeil  as  thp  'Fair  Trmle 
Enforcement  Act  of  1902" 

SKC.  2.  I'KRMANKNT  STATUS  OK  "SLl'ER  Ml" 
PR(K;RA-M;  MyVNDATORV  PRIOlUTY 
I'RACTICKS. 

(a)  In  Genkkai..  -Section  ;U0  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.H.C.  2420 1  is  amended  by 
striking  subsections  (a)  and  lb),  by  redesig- 
nating subsections  lo  and  (d)  as  subsections 
10)  and  (f).  respectively,  and  by  inserting  be- 
fore subsection  (ei.  as  redesij^nated.  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections; 

•■(a)  Mandatory  Idkn'I'ikication.— 

"(1)  In  OKNKRAl.  By  not  later  than  60  days 
after  the  date  in  any  calendar  year  on  which 
the  report  required  under  section  181(b)  l.s 
submitted  to  the  appropriate  congressional 
.  omrnlttees.  the  Trade  Ropresenl«itivo  shall 
identify  priority  prac;tices  described  in  para- 
graph (2)  or  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

■■(2)      InKNTlFlCATlON      OK      I'RIOUITY      i'KAC- 

TICKS.  The  Trade  Kcprt'scntiitive  shall  iden- 
tify as  a  priority  practii  e  any  act.  policy,  or 
practice  specifunl  under  sHttion  181(a)(1).  and 
any  other  major  baiiier  and  trade  distorting 
practice,  the  elimination  of  which  is  likely 
to  have  the  most  significant  pott>ntial  to  in- 
crease United  States  exports,  either  directly 
or  through  the  establishment  of  a  benelicial 
precedent. 


(3)  iDKNTlKICA-nON  OF  Sl'KClKIC  PRIORITY 
I'HACTICKS.— 

••(A)  CiKNKRAi.  RijLt;.^The  priority  prac- 
tices described  in  paragraph  (2).  shall  in- 
clude— 

■•(i)  major  barriers  and  trade  distorting 
practices  in  the  agricultural,  manufacturing, 
and  services  sectors;  and 

"(ii)  if  for  any  calendar  year  the  United 
States  merchandise  trade  balance  (excluding 
trade  petroleum  imports)  was  in  deficit,  the 
major  Ijarriers  and  trade  distorting  practices 
of  each  foreign  country  that— 

■"(I)  accounted  for  not  less  than  15  percent 
of  such  lieficit.  and 

"(Ii)  had  a  global  current  account  surplus 
for  such  year  in  an  amount  not  less  than 
such  deficit. 

"iBl        EXCKITKJN        WHKRK        CKHI'IKICATION 

MADK.  The  Trade  Representative  shall  not 
be  re(iu)red  to  identify  practices  with  respect 
to  a  sector  described  in  subparagraph  (A)(i). 
if  the  Trade  Representative  ceitifies  to  the 
Congress  for  any  calendar  year  that  major 
barriers  and  trade  distorting  practices  do  not 
exist  or  have  been  eliminated  with  respect  to 
such  sector. 

■(4)  Gi'iDELlNKS.— The  priority  practices 
identified  by  the  Trade  Representative  under 
this  section  shall  reflect. — 

"(A)  the  international  competitive  posi- 
tion and  export  potential  of  United  States 
products  and  services, 

"(B)  circumstances  in  which  the  sale  of  a 
small  quantity  of  a  product  or  service  may 
be  more  significant  than  its  value. 

"(C)  circumstances  in  which  the  practice 
has  the  effect  of  imposing  a  total  or  near 
total  barrier  to  the  importation  of  foreign 
goods  or  services,  and 

"(D)  the  measurable  inedium-term  and 
long-term  implications  of  Government  pro- 
curement commitments  to  United  States  ex- 
porters. 

"(b)  Rktort.-- 

"(1)    Ll.ST   OK    PRIORITY    FRACnCKS.— At    the 

same  time  the  identification  is  made  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Trade  Representative 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
and  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register,  a 
report  which  lists    - 

"(A)  the  priority  practices  identified  under 
suljsection  (a),  and 

"(B)  the  amount  estimated  under  para- 
graph (2)  with  respect  to  each  such  priority 
practice. 

"(2)      ESTIMATE      OK      LOST      KXPORTS.    -The 

amount  estimated  under  this  paragraph  is 
the  total  amount  by  which  United  States  ex- 
ports of  goods  or  services  to  each  foreign 
country  which  has  a  priority  practice  identi- 
fied under  subsection  (a)  would  have  in- 
creased during  the  preceding  calendar  year  if 
the  priority  practices  of  such  country  did 
not  exist.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  Trade  Representative  may  use  the 
estimates  made  under  section  181  to  the  ex- 
tent appropriate. 

"(C)  INITIATION  OK  INVKSTIC.ATION.— 

"(1)  IN  GKNKRAL.— The  Trade  Representa- 
tive shall  initiate  an  investigation  under  sec- 
tion 302id).  and  consultatioi.s  under  section 
303(a).  with  respect  to  each  priority  practice 
identified  under  subsection  (a)  or  with  re- 
spect to  each  priority  practice  to  which  a 
resolution  described  in  subsection  (d)  ap- 
plies. 

"(2)     TIMKTABI.K     OK      TKAIlK      RKl'HKSKNTA- 

TIVK.— Not  later  than  21  days  after  the  date 
a  report  is  submitted  under  subsection  (b). 
the  Trade  Representative  shall  submit  to  the 
appropriate     congressional      committees     a 


timetable  for  initiating  and  completing  ;  he 
investigation  and  consultations  with  respect 
to  each  priority  practice  identified  under 
subsection  (a)  or  to  which  a  resolution  de- 
scribed in  subsection  td)  applies. 

"(d)  Mandatory  Investigation  Initiated 
HY  Congress.— 

"(1)  Resolution  by  committee.  — Upon  the 
adoption  by  either  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 
of  a  resolution  that — 

"(A)  describes  a  priority  practice  of  a  for- 
eign country,  and 

"(B)  states  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  that  such  priority  practice  is  an 
act.  policy,  or  practice  that  is  described  in 
section  301. 

the  Trade  Representative  shall  initiate  ac- 
tion under  subsection  (cj, 

"(2)  .Joint  re.>^(jlution.  — Upon  enactment  of 
a  joint  resolution  described  in  paragraph  (3). 
the  Trade  Representative  shaii  initiate  ac- 
tion under  subsection  (ci. 

"(3)  JOINT  RESOLUTION  DESCRIBED.— A  reso- 
lution is  described  in  this  paragraph  if  it  is 
a  joint  resolution- 

"(Ai  which  IS  introduced  in  either  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  of  Representatives  not  later 
than  15  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Trade  Representative  submits  the  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (bi. 

"(B)  which  IS  sponsored  by  not  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  duly  elected  and  sworn 
Members  of  the  House  in  which  it  is  intro- 
duced, and 

"(C)  the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  which  contains  the  name  of  the  foreign 
country,  the  practices  of  such  country  iden- 
tified as  priority  practices,  and  a  finding 
that  elimination  of  such  priority  practices  is 
likely  to  have  significant  potential  to  in- 
crease United  States  exports,  either  directly 
or  through  establishment  of  a  beneficial 
precedent. 

"(4)  Application  ok  congressional  'kast 

TRACK'  I'R(X;EDURES  to  .IOINT  RE.S0LUTI0N.— 

"(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
iB).  the  provisions  of  sei  tion  152  (other  than 
subsection  (aj)  shall  apply  to  a  joint  resolu- 
tion described  in  paragraph  (3i, 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  - 

"(i)  section  152(dv2)  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  '10'  for  '20'. 

"(ii)  section  152(e)(2)  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  '10'  for  ■20'. 

"(iii)  section  162(f)(2)  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  'text  of  the  joint  resolution  de- 
scribed in  section  310(d)(3i'  for  text*  of  joint 
resolutions  described  in  section  152  or  153(a)', 
and 

"(IV)  section  152(f)(3)  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  'joint  resolution  described  in 
section  310(d)i3)'  for  'joint  resolution  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)(2i(B)'. 

"(5)  RULEMAKING  POWER.  -Paragraph  (4)  is 
enacted  by  Congress^ 

"(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  respectively,  and  as  such  it  is 
deemed  a  part  ol  the  rules  of  each  House,  re- 
spectively, and  such  procedures  supersede 
other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
inconsistent  with  such  other  rules:  and 

"(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (SO  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House  I  at  any  time,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of 
anv  other  rule  ol  that  House.", 

(b)  CONKORMING  AMENDMENTS.— 

(1)  Subsection  (ei  of  section  310  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (a),  is  amended — 
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(A)  by  striking  "In  the  consultations"  and 
all  that  follows  thiouKh  the  fli-«t  i/omnia  in 
paraKraph  (1)  and  Inserting  "In  the  lonsulta- 
tlons  with  a  foreign  country  which  has  a  pri- 
ority practice  Identified  under  subsection  (a) 
or  (d)."; 

(B)  by  strlkintf  "subsection  (al(l)(A)"  In 
subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  <1)  and  insert- 
ing "this  section";  and 

(C»  by  striking  "subsection  (b)"  In  para 
ifraph  (2)  and  Insertlntf  "this  section" 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  310(f)  of  such 
Act,  as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a).  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1 1  On  the  date  in  each  calendar  year  on 
which  the  report  the  Trade  Representative  Is 
required  to  submit  under  subsection  (b).  the 
Trade  Representative  shall  also  submit  a  re- 
port which  includes— 

"(A)  revised  estimates  of  the  total  amount 
determined  under  subsection  (b)(2)  for  each 
priority  practice  that  has  been  identified 
under  this  section, 

"iB)  evidence  that  demonstrates,  in  the 
form  of  Increased  United  States  exports  to 
each  foreign  country  with  respect  to  which  a 
priority  practice  has  been  identified  during 
the  previous  calendar  year  - 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  country  that 
has  entered  into  an  agreement  described  In 
subsection  (e)(1),  substantial  progress  during 
each  year  within  the  3-year  period  described 
in  subsection  (e)(1)(A)  toward  the  goal  of 
eliminating  the  priority  practice  identified 
under  this  section  by  the  close  of  such  3-year 
period,  and 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  a  country  which  has  not 
entered  Into  (or  has  not  compiled  with)  an 
agreement  described  In  subsection  (e)(1).  the 
elimination  of  such  practices,  and 

"(C)  to  the  extent  that  the  evidence  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B)  cannot  be  pro- 
vided, any  actions  that  have  been  taken  by 
the  Trade  R'-present^tivo  under  section  301 
with  respect  to  such  priority  practices  of 
each  such  foreign  country.". 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  310<f)  of  such 
Act,  as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a),  la 
amended 

(A)  by  striking  "subsection  (a)(1)(A)"  each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  "this  section"; 
atul 

(ill  by  sinking  "in  any  calendar  year  be- 
ginning after  1993". 

(4)  Section  303  of  such  Act  (19  U.S.C.  2413) 
is  amended 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  pursuant  to  the  time- 
table prescribed  by  section  310(c)(2)"  in  para- 
graph 11)  of  subsection  (a)  after  "section 
;i02";  and 

(B)  by  aiUIing  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b) 
the  rollowiiu,'  flush  sentence: 

This  Mutmis  rum  shall  not  apply  to  any  con- 

,sul^L'.' .1  ;n'.>  i\i:,    ,i  priority  practice  Iden- 

tllleil  uu.i.'i  -ifi  I:i':i  .ilC". 

{51  Section  :W6(a)(l)  of  such  Act  (19  U.S.C. 
2415(al(l))  is  amended  by  Inserting  "and  sec- 
tion 301(e)  '  after  "in  paragraph  (2)". 

(6l(A)  The  heading  lor  section  310  of  such 
Act  (19  U.S.C.  2420)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows 

•  SKC    310.  MA.M)An)HV  lllK.vriKICATION  OF  PRI- 
OHIIY  f>lt,\«  TICK.S 

(Bi  The  Uiblf-  of  roiitt-nts  of  chapter  1  of 
title  III  of  such  Act  IS  amended  by  striking 
the  Item  relating  to  section  310  and  inserting 
the  following: 

"Sec.  310.  Mandatory  identification  of  prlor- 

Uv  pr;irtlr(>s  " 

SEC.  3.  INVK.sri(;Aril)NS.  l)KTKR.V1INAri<)NS,  AND 
MANtJATORY  AtTIONS. 

(ai  iNVK.siiiiAiKiNs.  Section  302  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  I'm  iiy  U.S.C.  2412)  is  amended 


by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection 
"(d)  Initiation  dk  In v instigation  nm  skc 

TION  310  PKIOKITY  F'HACTICKS.-Upoil  the 
identification  of  a  priority  practice  under 
section  310<ai  or  the  adoption  of  a  resolution 
under  section  310(d),  the  Trade  Representa- 
tive shall  Initiate  an  investigation  under 
this  chapt.er  (in  accordance  with  tlie  time- 
table submitted  under  section  310(c))  and 
shall  publish  a  notice  of  such  investigation 
in  the  Federal  Register.". 

(b)  DtrrKKM  I  NATIONS  HY  THADK  RKI'KKSKNT- 
ATIVK.— Section  304(a)  of  such  Act  (19  U.S.C. 
2414ia))  is  amended  by  redesignating  pitra 
graph  (4)  as  paragraph  (5)  and  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  (3)  the  following  new  para- 
graph 

"(4)(A)    If    an    investigation    is    initiated 
under    this    chapter    by    reason    of    section 
302(d),  the  Trade  Representative  shall  make 
an  affirmative  determination  under  subpara 
graph  (A)  of  paragraph  (I)  thatr— 

"(i)  the  rightM  to  which  the  United  States 
IS  entitled  under  any  trade  agreement  are 
being  denied,  or 

"(11)  an  act,  policy,  or  practice  described  in 
section  301(a)(1)(B)  exists. 

"(B)  Such  determination  shall  be  made  on 
or  before — 

"(I)  in  the  case  of  an  investigation  which 
does  not  involve  a  trade  agreement,  the  date 
which  is  12  months  after  the  date  on  which  a 
timetable  Is  submitted  under  section 
310(c)(2).  or 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  an  investigation  which 
involves  a  trade  agreement  (other  than  an 
agreement  on  subsidies  an<l  countervailing 
measures  described  in  section  2(c)(5l  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979).  the  earlier 
of- 

"(I)  the  date  that  is  30  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  dispute  settlement  procedure  is 
concluded,  or 

"(II)  the  date  that  is  18  months  after  the 
date  on  which  a  timetable  la  submitted 
under  section  :iiOi<)i2i  " 

SEC.    1    M  fFK.\ AllVK   l"I.V\    lO  H  IMI.N.VIK   I'KI 

oKirY  i'K,\<  ru  K.S 
Section   301    of   the  Trade   Act  of   1974   (19 
use.  2411)  Is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  "If  in  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  "Except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (e).  if"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "(or  upon  a  determination 
under  section  304(a)(4))"  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)  after  "section  304(a)(1)"; 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)  the  following  flush  .sentence: 
"In  the  case  of  an  affirmative  determination 
under  section  ,'504(a)(4)  involving  a  priority 
practice  Identified  under  section  310,  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  unless  a  joint  reso- 
lution (described  in  subsection  ie))  permits 
such  application  and  is  enacted  into  law."; 
and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection 

"(e)    Al/PKKNATIVK    PLAN    KOIl    SECTION    310 

Priority  Practickh  — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  priority  practice  iden- 
tified under  section  310  with  respect  to  which 
an  affirmative  determination  is  made  under 
section  304(a)(4).  the  President  shall,  not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  such  de- 
termination, direct  the  Trade  Repre.sentative 
to  take  action  under  subsection  (a)(1)  or  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  an  alternative  plan  de- 
.scrll)ed  In  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  An  alternative  plan  is  described  in  this 
paragraph  if  It — 

"(A)  provides  in  detail  the  action  the 
Trade  Representative  plans  to  take  to  elimi- 
nate a  priority  practice,  including— 


"(1)  any  reciprocal  limitation,  restriction 
or  action  of  the  kind  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(3). 

"(11)  the  period  of  time  that  will  be  re 
quired  to  Implement  fully  the  plan  and  the 
specific  Interim  results  that  should  b< 
achieved  under  the  plan  from  time-to-time 
during  that  period,  and 

"(Hi)  the  number  of  Jobs  to  be  created  an<t 
the  estimated  increase  in  exports  resulting; 
from  implementation  of  the  plan; 

"(B)  cites  the  legal  authorities  for  taking 
the  measures  contemplated  by  such  plan; 

"(C)  contains,  if  the  President  considers 
that  statutory  authority  is  neces.sary  for  the 
implementation  of  any  part  of  the  alter 
native  plan  (Including  the  implementation  ol 
any  reciprocal  limitation,  restriction,  or  ac 
tion  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)).  appro 
priale  suggested  legislative  proposals;  and 

"(D)  states  the  reasons  why  the  alternative 
plan  is  preferable  to  taking  action  under  sub 
section  (a)(1). 

"(3)  An  alternative  plan  shall  provide,  in 
the  case  of  unsatisfactory  progress  by  a  for 
eign  country  In  eliminating  the  priority 
practice,  for  the  implementation,  for  such 
time  as  may  be  appi-opriate.  by  the  President 
of  a  restriction,  limitation,  or  other  action 
that  is  reciprocal  In  scope  and  effect  to  such 
priority  practice. 

"(4)  If  the  President  transmits  an  alter 
native  plan  to  the  Congress  under  pjiragraph 
(2)  and  a  joint  resolution  described  In  para 
graph  (6)  is  not  enacted  within  the  60-dav  i»' 
rlod  beginning  on  the  date  on  which  the  .i; 
ternative  plan  is  transmitted,  the  Trade  Kt-i) 
resentative  shall  take  action  under  sub- 
section (a)(1) 

"(5)  If  the  Presiitent  transmit-s  an  alter 
native  plan  to  Congress  under  paragraph  (2) 
and  a  joint  resolution  described  in  paragraph 
(6)  is  enacted  within  the  60-day  period  begin 
ning  on  the  date  on  which  the  alternative 
plan  is  transmitted,  the  alternative  plan 
shall  take  effect  and  the  President  shall  di 
rect  the  Trade  Representative  to  Implement 
appropriate  action  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  such  plan  to  obtain  the  elimination 
of  the  priority  practice. 

"(6)  A  joint  resolution  Is  described  in  this 
paragraph  if  it  is  a  joint  resolution— 

"(A)  which  is  introduced  in  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate  not  later  than  15  days 
after  the  date  the  President  submits  an  al- 
ternative plan  to  Congress  under  paragraph 
(2),  and 

"(B)  the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  which  IS  as  follows:  That  the  Congress  ap- 
proves the  alternative  plan  transmitted 
under  section  301(e)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
to  the  Congress  on  .'.  the  blank  space 

being  filled  with  the  appropriate  date. 

"(7)(A)  Kxcept  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B).  the  provisions  of  section  152  (other  than 
sub.section  (a))  shall  apply  to  a  joint  resolu- 
tion described  in  paragraph  (6). 
"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 
"(i)  section  152(f)(2)  shall  be  applied  by  sub 
stltutlng  text  of  the  Joint  resolution  de- 
scribed in  section  ,301(e)(6)'  for  'texts  of  joint 
resolutions  described  in  section  152  or  153(a)'. 
and 

"(11)  section  152(f)(3)  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  'Joint  re.solutlon  de.scrlbed  in 
section  301(e)(6)'  for  'Joint  resolution  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)(2)(B)'. 
"(8)  Paragraph  (7)  is  enacted  by  Congress— 
"(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  House  of  RepresenUitives  and 
the  Senate,  respectively,  and  as  such  it  is 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House,  re- 
spectively, and  such  procedures  supersede 
other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
Inconsistent  with  such  other  rules;  and 


"(H)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  Hou.se I  at  any  time,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of 
iiny  other  rule  of  that  House. 

"(9)  For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (4i  and  (5i 
the  60-day  period  shall  be  computed  by  ex- 
:luding— 

"(A)  the  days  in  which  either  Hou.se  is  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  or  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Congress  sine  die.  and 

"(Bi  any  Saturday  and  Sunday,  not  ex- 
cluded under  subparagraph  (A),  when  either 
House  is  not  in  session.". 

SKC     5    KSriM.XTION   OK   BAKRIKRS   TO   M.\RKKT 
Att'KSS, 

Section  181(a)(1)(C)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
1 19  U.S.C.  2241(a)(1)(C))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing ".  if  feasible.". 

SEC.  8.  ACTIONS  BY  THE  I  NITKIJ  STAIKS  rKL\l)K 
REPRESENTATIVE. 

(a)  .MANhAiDiiV  ACTION.— Section 
;«)](a)(n(B)(ii)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C  2411(a)(l)(B)(il))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(or  threatens  to  burden  or  restrict)" 
after  "restricts". 

(b)  DISCRKTIONARV  Aci'ioN. -Section 
:i01(b)(l)  of  such  Act  (19  U.S.C.  2411(b)(1))  is 
:imended  by  inserting  "(or  threatens  to  bur- 
den or  restrict)  '  after  "restricts". 

(c)  Dkkinitions.— Section  301(d)  of  such  Act 
(19  U.S.C.  2411(d))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■(10)  An  act.  policy,  or  practice  that 
threatens  to  burden  or  restrict  United  States 
commerce  is  an  act,  policy,  or  practice  that 
does  not  currently  burden  or  restrict  United 
States  commerce,  but.  if  not  corrected.  Is 
reasonably  expected  to  burden  or  restrict 
United  States  commerce.". 

OVKHVIEW  OF  THK  FAIR  TRADE  ENI-'ORCK.MENT 
ACT  OK  1992 

Permanently  reauthorizes  and  strengthens 
the  "Super  301"  provisions  of  the  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1988. 

The  bill  targets  for  elimination  "priority 
practices"  of  other  countries  that  unfairly 
exclude  US.  exports. 

Under  the  bill.  USTR  is  required  to  iden- 
tify major  barriers  and  trade  distorting  prac- 
tices in  each  of  three  specific  categories:  ag 
riculture,  manufacturing,  and  services. 

In  addition.  USTR  must  name  priority 
practices  of  any  country  with  a  trade  deficit 
wliich  account-s  for  15%  or  more  of  the  total 
U.S.  merchandise  trade  deficit  (ex<  hiding  pe- 
troleum imports). 

The  Finance  or  Ways  and  Means  Coininn 
tee  may  require  USTR  to  coninieiice  a  301  in 
vestigatioii   with  respect    to  discriminatory 
practices  not  cited  by   USTR.  The  Congress 
may  also  require  USTR  to  take  action  under 
Super  301  by  passing  a  joint  resolution. 

Under  the  FTKA.  USTR  has  flexibility  to 
structure  negotiations,  but  the  negotiations 
must  be  complete  within  the  deadlines.  As  in 
the  original  Super  1501.  in  most  cases  theie 
w<nild  be  a  one  year  deadline  with  additionai 
tiiiie.  up  to  a  maximum  of  eighteen  months, 
u  dispute  resolution  procedures  under  a  mul- 
tilateral or  bilateral  agreement  are  avail- 
able. 

If  negotiations  do  not  result  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  discriminatory  practice.  USTR 
must  impose  sanctions. 

Sanctions  must  take  the  form  of  equiva- 
lent restrictions  equal  to  the  cost  of  the 
cited  priority  practice  to  U.S.  commerce. 

If  USTR  recommends  against  imposition  of 
the  mandatory  sanctions  despite  the  failure 
of   the    negotiations    to   remove    the    unfair 


trade  pra.ii.e.  i;sTR  must  obtain  Congres- 
sional approval  o!  an  alternative  action  plan. 
Congressional  approval  is  conditioned  on 
passage  of  a  Joint  resolution  considered 
under  "fast-track"  procedures. 

The  bill  requires  USTR  to  prepare  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  to  U.S.  commerce  of  the 
cited  discriminatory  practice. 

USTR  would  be  required  to  identify  prior- 
ity practices  whether  or  not  they  are  in- 
cluded in  the  NTE  report. 

The  bill  al.so  incorporates  the  provisions  of 
a  bill  introduced  earlier  by  Senator  Daschle 
(S.  650)  which  will  strengthen  our  ability  to 
respond  to  discriminatory  trade  practices 
that  threaten  to  burden  or  restrict  U.S.  com- 
merce. 

Certain  amendments  have  been  made  to 
the  1988  Trade  Act  to  be  responsive  to  the 
i;oncerns  of  the  Administration: 

To  avoid  resentment  by  countries  that 
complained  of  being  .singled  out  under  the 
1988  Trade  Act.  we  have  eliminated  the  "pri- 
ority country"  designation.  The  focus  of  this 
bill  is  on  elimination  of  •priority  pi'actices  ' 
that  constitute  unfair  barriers  to  U.S.  ex- 
ports. 

\Vp  have  lengthened  the  time  between  re- 
lease of  the  National  Trade  Estimates  Re 
port  and  the  date  on  which  the  USTR  is  re 
quired  to  identify  "priority  practices'  from 
'30  to  60  days.  This  may  encourage  countries 
to  voluntarily  remove  their  trade  barriers  to 
avoid  having  that  practice  Identified  under 
Super  301. 

In  response  to  Ambassador  Carla  Hill's 
concern  that  certain  deadlines  under  the  old 
Super  301  constrained  her  negotiating  flexi- 
bility, we  have  removed  the  requirement 
that  consultations  begin  within  30  days  of 
the  identification  of  the  practice  under 
Super  301.  The  bill  requires  USTR  to  estab- 
lish a  plan  of  action  for  consulting  and  re- 
moving the  larrier  to  U.S.  products  and 
services. 

Mr.  LKA'IN.  .Mr.  I 'residfjnt.  first  let 
me  thiink  niy  fnend  from  South  Da- 
kota. Scjnator  D.xschi.k.  for  the  leader- 
ship he  has  shown  on  trade  issues  and 
so  many  other  issues  of  inijxjrtance  to 
this  (country.  He  and  his  staff  have 
worked  riii^jhtily  on  this  let^islalion 
with  niv  staff  and  myself,  and  I  am 
proud  lo  cosponsor  and  join  him. 

This  l(}gislation  builds  on  the  bill  I 
first  introduced  in  the  101st  Congress 
after  the  administration  failed  to  en- 
force the  Super  301.  That  occurred  in 
1990,  Although  that  law  was  intended 
to  get  the  administration  to  target  pri- 
ority unfair  trade  practices  for  nego- 
Liations.  the  administration  nam.ed  not 
one  practice.  Its  own  Department  of 
Commerce  had  listed  hundi'eds.  as  Sen- 
ator Daschle  has  mentioned,  and  yet 
when  it  came  right  down  to  it,  to  forc- 
ing those  practices  to  end.  the  adminis- 
tration did  not  name  one.  It  was  silent. 
I  strongly  believe  that  it  is  not  sim- 
ply enough,  therefore,  to  extend  the  old 
law  which  allowed  the  administration 
not  to  act  despite  obvious  discrimina- 
tory trade  practices  against  .•\merican 
products.  We  have  had  over  20  years  of 
administration  promises  to  open  for- 
eign markets,  but  the  results  have  not 
matched  the  rhetoric,  particularly 
with  regard  to  Japan. 

In  1970.  President  Nixon  said,  after 
meeting    with     Prime    Minister    Sato. 


that  .Japan  intended  "to  accelerate  the 
reduction  and  removal  of  its  restric- 
tions on  trade." 

In  1974.  President  Ford  said  Japan 
will  negotiate  "lo  reduce  tariff  and 
other  trade  distortions." 

In  1984.  President  Reagan  said 
"Japan  has  made  considerable  progress 
in  opening  its  markets  further  to 
.American  products,  and  we  are  con- 
fident we'll  see  more  progress  in  the 
months  ahead." 

Yet.  yesterday  it  was  announced  that 
our  monthly  trade  deficit  increased  77 
percent  over  the  previous  month.  Our 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  accounted  for 
almost  70  percent  of  the  imbalance. 
.■\n(i  economists  predict  that  our  trade 
deficit  Will  increase  this  year  and  that 
trade  on  the  whole  will  hurl  our  econ- 
oiny  more  than  it  helps. 

This  legislation  seeks  to  open  mar- 
kets unfairly  closed  to  our  products  by 
making  a  strengthened  version  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  Super  301  trade  law. 
It  would  require  the  administration  to 
try  to  negotiate  away  the  most  harm- 
ful trade  barriers  to  .■\merican  manu- 
facturing, agriculture,  and  services.  If 
negotiations  fail  to  eliminate  those 
barriers,  this  bill  would  require  equiva- 
lent restrictions  to  be  placed  on  that 
country's  products  equivalent  to  the 
cost  of  those  discriminatory  practices 
to  our  businesses.  That  is  the  key  to 
this  hill.  That  is  the  key  to  success  of 
getting  rid  of  these  barriers  that  cost 
us  so  many  jobs:  Equivalent  restric- 
tions. 

The  administi-ation  may  waive  those 
restrictions  only  with  congressional 
approval  under  this  bill.  This  differs 
from  other  proposals  to  extend  or 
strengthen  the  Super  301  law  in  that 
ours  is  the  only  proposal  to  require 
equivalent  restrictions  if  negotiations 
fail.  Our  bill  effectively  uses  access  to 
our  market  to  leverage  negotiation  by 
reducing  the  administration's  discre- 
tion to  ignore  unfair  trade  practices.  It 
will  dramatically  strengthen  the  hand 
of  our  negotiators  because  the  individ- 
uals on  the  other  side  of  the  table  will 
know  for  the  first  time  what  will  hap- 
pen if  the  practices  are  not  eliminated. 

There  is  a  little  known  office  m  the 
State  Department  called  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Missions.  Its  role  is  to  remove 
costly  and  unfair  restrictions  on  Amer- 
ican diplomats  abroad.  It  does  this  by 
placing  equivalent  restrictions  on  for- 
eign diplomats  m  the  United  States.  It 
does  not  beg  and  it  does  not  plead.  It 
just  simply  places  equivalent  restric- 
tions on  the  other  country's  diplomats 
m  the  United  States.  For  instance, 
when  Ecuador  placed  a  25-percent  tax 
on  telephone  charges  at  the  American 
Embassy  in  Ecuador,  we  put  an  equiva- 
lent tax  on  telephone  charges  at  the 
Ecuadoran  Embassy  here.  As  a  result, 
Ecuador's  foi'eign  ministry  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  tax  be  dropped. 

Similarly,  when  the  Netherlands  ap- 
plied   their    VAT    tax    to    the    United 
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State.s  mission  in  the  Npthorlanris.  wt; 
rt'spomlt'd  by  ;ippl.vin^c  our  saU;s  tax  to 
tht.Mi-  mission  here.  The  Netherlands 
hius  now  aKreed  to  reimburse  us  for  the 
VAT  tax. 

This  is  a  commonsense  polic.v  which 
we  should  surely  apply  to  restrictions 
on  Ameiiian  exports  and  not  just  to  re- 
stri<-tioiis  on  Amei'ican  dipl(jmats  or  on 
Amei-icaii  missions.  Our  policy  in  plac- 
ing fijuivalent  restrictions  on  torei^n 
diploiiuits  when  fhey  place  rest  I'lctions 
on  oui's  has  not  started  a  diplomatic 
war.  It  has  eliminated  t  lie  restrii  tion 

Why  are  we  so  willint;  to  defend  our 
diplomats  from  unrt^asonable  and  cost- 
ly foreign  restrictions,  but  we  have  not 
been  willint,'  to  do  the  same  for  Amer- 
ican jobs  and  American  companies?  We 
oujjht  to  stop  be>,'M:inj^  and  stop  plead- 
in*;  and  just  simply  place  equivalent 
restrictions  on  foreit,'n  products  until 
tht!V  remove  the  discriminatory  ic 
strictions  from  our  products  The  bill 
we  are  introducing?  today  will  do  just 
that.  We  have  lost  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  well-payint?  jobs  to  unfair 
trade  practices  and  it  has  to  stop. 
There  is  no  shortatje  of  trade  barriers 
which  should  be  the  subject  of  netjotia- 
lions  ami  will  be  under  this  Ick'islation. 
.Japanese  barriers  to  auto  parts  and 
at,'ricult  ural  products,  and  Kuroi>?an 
Community  barrittrs  to  Amei-ican  meat 
export^s.  top  a  bmtr  list.  Our  auto  pai-ts 
compete  internati(jnally,  both  in  qual 
ity  and  pru  e,  and  yet  we  have  less  than 
2  percent  of  tht;  Japanese  auto  parts 
market.  Last  year,  wi;  had  an  almost  $1 
billion  trade  surplus  in  auto  parts 
trade,  exoludinK  Japan.  That  is  because 
we  had  access  to  other  countries  othoi' 
than  Japan.  VV<!  had  freed(5m  to  com 
pete.  But  with  Japan,  we  had  a  $9  bll 
lion  auto  parts  deficit. 

The  administ  rations  own  Auto  F'arts 
Advisory  Committee  has  (ailed  on  the 
administration  to  self  initi.Uc  a  .sec- 
tion :101  action  atrainst  .Japan's  barriers 
to  American  auto  parts  exp<jrts  Yet  al- 
most a  year  later,  the  administration 
has  not  acted.  We  have  been  nearly 
shut  out  of  the  .Japanese  auto  and  auto 
parts  market  which  has  not  only  cost 
us  export  opportunities  but  enabled 
Japan  to  use  profits  from  their  pro- 
tected home  market  to  dump  in  our 
market. 

'I'his    week    the    administration    an- 
nounced,   after    ;i   year-lonfc    invest ii;a 
tion,    that    the   .Japanese   are   dumping' 
minivans  in  the  United  States  in  viola 
tion  of  both   United  States  and  inter- 
national trade  law. 

Well,  the  Auto  J'arts  Advisory  Com- 
mittee has  called  the  dumping  of  .Japa- 
nese auto  parts  rampant.  A  joint  Unit- 
ed States-. Japan  Government,  price  sur- 
vey found  that  identical  or  comparable 
auto  parts  cost  on  averay^e  3^  percent 
more  in  .Japan  than  in  the  United 
States.  J-'or  instance,  a  .Japanese-made 
shock  atisiirbei'  costs  JH3  in  .Japan,  but 
only  $18  heri!. 

Our  letrislation  is  not  intended  to 
bash   any    country.    It    is    intended    to 


boost  AmiM'ica.  It  is  lon^  past  time  for 
our  Government  to  defend  American 
jobs  the  way  every  other  jjovernment 
defends  its  jobs, 

Mr.  President,  American  manufactur- 
ers and  farmers  are  read.v.  ea^er,  and 
able  to  compete,  but  it  is  up  to  the 
Government  to  ensure  that  they  have 
access  to  foreign  markets,  Whether 
tliose  markets  are  Canadian,  Chinese, 
French,  or  Japanese,  if  foreit^n  t^overn- 
ments  erect  barriers,  tJiat  is  their  deci- 
sion. Hut  if  wo  tolerate  them,  that  is 
our  decision 

American  families  need  their  Govern- 
ment fiKhtinjr  on  their  side.  That  is 
why  we  have  poveinment.  We  must  act 
to  control  our  economic  destin.v.  We 
won  the  cold  war  by  bein*,'  strong.  We 
will  not  win  the  economic  contest 
.ihead  by  bcint?  weak.  This  le^'islation 
will  help  ensure  that  we  have  a  strong 
trade  policy  and  a  stronp  economic  fu- 
ture. 


ur^e 


Ily  Mr  GORTON: 
S.  'iltV)  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  exchant^c  cer- 
tain lands  of  the  Columbia  Basin  Fed- 
eral reclamation  project,  Washini^ton. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  KnerKv  and  Natural  Ilesources. 

IIOISK  CASCAIJK  LAND  KXCMA.NOK 

•  Mr  G(JIlTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
iroduciuK'  a  bill  to  facilitate  a  land  cx- 
thantre  lietween  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation and  the  Boise  Cascade  Corp. 

Presently.  Boise  Cascade's  plywood 
and  sawmill  operations  in  Kettle  F.ills. 
WA.  are  adjacent  to  2»)  acres  of  land 
owned  by  the  Burciu  (jf  Reclamation. 
The  Huieau  laiul  providt.'S  a  buffer  be- 
tween Uakt?  Roosevelt  and  Boise  C.is 
cade  operations.  The  National  Park 
Service,  which  manages  the  land,  his 
torically  h:us  issued  a  special-use  per- 
mit allowinj,'  Boise  Cascade  to  op»?rate 
aloni;  the  edkje  of  the  land.  The  Park 
Service  has  indicated  that  it  may  not 
reissue  the  permit  when  it  expires  in 
1995,  and  has  stated  that  the  permit 
definitely  will  not  be  reissued  upon  ex- 
piration in  20(X) 

Without  a  special-use  permit,  Boise 
Cascade  will  not  be  able  to  continue  its 
operations  at  Kettle  Falls.  Should  this 
mill  close,  ;!<'>0  mill  jobs  will  be  lost  as 
well  as  numerous  administrative  jobs. 
To  prevent  this  unnecessary  occur- 
rtrnce,  Boise  Casca<le  has  proposed  ex- 
chanuirif,'  i:W  acres  of  land  it  owns  for  H 
of  the  M  acres  it  needs  to  continue  op- 
eratintr. 

In  exchange  for  the  6  acres,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  will  receive  138 
acres  from  Boise  Cascade  in  Kettle 
Falls  This  land  is  primarily  wildlife 
habitat  located  along  Lake  Roosevelt 
and  the  Colville  River. 

Mr  President,  this  clearly  is  a  win- 
vvin  situation.  As  a  result  of  the  ex- 
change, Boise  Cascade  will  be  able  to 
continue  its  operations,  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  will  acquire  138 
acres  of  land. 


May  21,  1992 

I  support  this  land  exchange  and 
its  prompt  approval.* 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself,  Mr 
COHKN,  and  Mr  Kniii,): 
S.  2766.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
closure of  lobbying  activities  to  influ- 
ence the  Federal  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

i.onnviNo  nisci.osiiRE  ACT 
•  Mr.  LRVIN  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year,  I  introduced  S.  2279,  the  Lob- 
bying Disclosure  Act  of  1992.  I  am 
pleased  to  reintroduce  the  bill  today, 
with  Senators  Cohen  and  Kohl  as 
original  cosponsors. 

Senator  Cohkn.  the  ranking'  minority 
member  of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Sut)<:ommit,tee  on  Oversight  of  Govern- 
ment MaiKigement.  has  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  each  of  the  four  sub- 
committee hearings  leading  up  to  the 
introduction  of  this  bill.  His  thoughtful 
comments  and  questions  have  pla.yed  a 
constructive  role  throughout  this  proc- 
ess. Senator  KOHI,.  an  chairm.m  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Governmf^nl  Infor- 
mati(3n  and  Regulation  has  a  long- 
st.mding  commitment  to  st  icamlining 
G(jvernment  paperwork  rt.Miuirements. 
Their  support,  and  their  cosponsorship 
of  this  bill,  are  greatly  appreciated. 

As  I  explained  when  the  bill  was  first 
Introduied.  the  lobbying  disclosure 
laws  on  the  books  today  are  woefully 
inade(iuate  to  the  task  of  ensuring  (>f 
fi'ctive  public  disclosure  of  lobbying  ac- 
tivities. At  our  heai'ings  last  year, 
these  laws  were  de.s(.rib(>d  as  •anachro- 
nistic," "incomprehensible. "  "defec- 
tive." "woefully  inade(iuate."  "out- 
datiMl.  '  and  "linenforceable."  This  dis- 
array breeds  contempt  for  the  law,  and 
is  unfair  both  to  the  pubic  and  to  the 
lobbyists  t  hemselves 

As  introduce<l.  S.  2279  would  address 
these  problt;ms  by  replacing  the  exist- 
ing lobbying  disclosure  laws  wit  h  a  sin- 
gle, uniform  statute  covering  all  pro- 
lessional  lobbyists,  by  streamlining 
disclosure  requirements  to  make  sure 
that  only  meaningful  information  is 
disclosed  and  needless  burdens  are 
avoided,  and  cicating  a  new,  more  ef- 
fective and  equitable  system  for  ad- 
ministering and  enforcing  these  re- 
quire menls. 

On  March  2fi.  1992,  the  Subi;()mmittee 
on  Oversight  of  Government  .Manage- 
ment held  hearings  on  S,  2279.  and 
heard  testimony  from  OMB.  the  Office 
of  Government  Kthics.  the  American 
League  of  Lobbyists,  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Association  Kxecutives.  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufactui-ers, 
and  Common  Cause.  These  witnesses 
generally  agreed  that  the  existing  lob- 
bying disclosure  statutes  are  in  need  of 
reform  and  endorsed  most  aspects  of  S. 
2279. 

As  a  result  of  the  testimony  at  these 
hearings  and  subsequent  i^omments  re- 
ceived   fi-om    other    interested    parties. 
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we  have  made  a  number  of  improve- 
ments to  the  original  bill.  In  particu- 
l.tr.  the  new  bill  would 

First,  replace  the  Office  of  Govei'ii- 
ment  Kthics  as  the  agency  responsible 
for  administering  the  statute,  placing 
the  responsibilit.y  instead  in  a  new  Of 
tue  of  Lobbying  Registration  and  Pub- 
lic Disclosure  which  would  be  estab- 
lished withm  the  Department  of  .Jus- 
tice: 

Second,  clarify  the  definition  of  lob- 
bying contacts  and  expand  the  exemp- 
tion for  legal  proceedings  to  exclude 
from  coverage:  Communications  re- 
garding civil  and  criminal  law  enforce- 
ment inquires,  investigations,  and  pro- 
ceedings; and  communications  regard- 
ing filings  that  are  required  by  statute 
or  regulation; 

Third,  clarify  the  coverage  of  execu- 
tive branch  lobbying  by  specif.ying 
that,  with  regard  to  lobb,ying  of  Fed- 
eral tigencies,  only  contacts  with  exec- 
utive level  and  SKS  officials  are  cov- 
ered; 

Fourth,  ensure  parallel  treatment  of 
executive  and  legislative  branch  lobby 
ing  by:  Jjimiting  executive  branch  dis- 
closure to  a  listing  of  the  agencies  con- 
tacted; and  clarifying  that  a  lobbyist 
who  contacts  a  member  of  a  congres- 
sional committee  regarding  a  matter 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tee must  list  the  committee  contacted; 
Fifth,  raise  the  de  minimus  exemp- 
tion from  the  bill's  reporting  require- 
ments from  $500  to  $1,000.  and  clarify 
that  this  exemption  applies  to  registra- 
tion as  well  as  semiannual  reporting 
requirements;  and 

Sixth,  clarif.v  the  requirement  to  dis- 
close foreign  lobbying  by  expressly  re- 
quiring companies  that  are  more  than 
20  percent  foreign  owned  to  disclose 
that  fact. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  the  product 
of  four  public  hearings  and  a  year  and 
a  half  of  public  comment.  It  is  a  good 
bill.  I  am  pleased  to  reintroduce  it 
today  with  Senators  Cohen  and  KOHI, 
as  original  cosponsors,  and  I  hope  that 
the  full  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee will  mark  it  up  in  the  near  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2766 

Hv  It  enacted  hy  the  Senate,  and  House  nf  Rep 
rrsentativt's  uj  the  United  States  of  America  in 
( 'onyrcss  asseinhled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may   be  cited   as  the  "JjObbying 
Disclosure  Act  of  1992'. 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(ai  Fl.MdNGs. -The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  responsible  representative  Government 
requires  public  awareness  of  the  efforts  of 
pan!  lot)byists  to  iiitluence  the  public  deci- 
sionmaking process  in  both  the  legislative 
anil  executive  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ; 

i2)  existing  lobbying  disclosure  statutes 
have    been    ineffective    because    of    unclear 


statutory  lanKuase.  weak  investigative  and 
enlorcement  provisions,  and  an  absence  of 
clear  Kuidance  as  to  who  is  required  to  reg- 
ister  and  what  they  are  required  to  disclose; 
and 

(3 1  the  effective  public  disclosure  of  the 
identity  and  extent  of  the  efforts  of  paid  lob- 
byists to  influence  Federal  officials  in  the 
conduct  of  Government  actions  will  increase 
puljlic  confidence  m  the  integrity  of  Govern- 
ment. 

tbi  J^L'iU'osK.— The  purposes  of  this  Act  are 
to  - 

1 1 1  provide  for  the  disclosuie  of  the  efforts 
of  paid  lobbyists  to  influence  t'ederal  lejiisla- 
tive  or  executive  branch  officials  in  the  con- 
duct of  Government  actions;  and 

(2)  afford  the  fullest  opportunity  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  their 
constitutional  right  to  petition  their  Gov- 
ernment for  a  redress  of  grievance.s.  to  ex- 
press their  opinions  freely  to  their  Govern- 
ment, and  to  provide  information  to  then 
Government. 
SEC.  3.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "agency"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing a.s  such  term  is  defined  under  section 
551(1)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  term  "client"  means  any  person 
who  employs  or  retains  another  person  for  fi- 
nancial or  other  compensation  to  conduct 
lobbying  activities  on  its  own  behalf.  An  or- 
ganization whose  employees  conduct  lobby- 
ing activities  on  its  behalf  is  both  a  client 
and  an  employer  of  the  lobbyists.  In  the  case 
of  a  coalition  or  association  that  employs  or 
retains  others  to  conduct  lobbying  activities 
on  behalf  of  its  membership,  the  client  is  the 
coalition  or  association  and  not  its  individ- 
ual members. 

(3)  The  term  "covered  executive  branch  of- 
ficial" means-- 

I Ai  the  President; 

(H)  the  Vice  President; 

(C)  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  other  than  a  cler- 
ical or  secretarial  employee; 

(D)  any  officer  or  employee  serving  in  an 
Executive  level  I.  II.  XII.  XV.  or  V  position,  as 
designated  in  statute  or  executive  order; 

(E)  any  officer  or  employee  serving  in  a 
Senior  Executive  Service  position,  as  defined 
under  section  3232(a)(2i  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code;  and 

(F)  any  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
whose  pay  grade  is  at  or  in  excess  of  0-7 
under  section  201  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code. 

(4)  The  term  "covered  legislative  branch 
official"  means — 

(A)  a  Member  of  Congress; 

(B)  an  elected  officer  of  Congress; 

(CM  any  employee  of  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  of  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  on  the  leader 
ship  staff  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
other  than  a  clerical  or  secretarial  em- 
ployee; 

iD)  any  employee  of  a  Senator,  of  a  Senate 
Committee,  or  on  the  leadership  staff  of  the 
Senate,  other  than  a  clerical  or  secretarial 
emplo.vee;  and 

(E)  any  employee  of  a  joint  committee  of 
the  Congress,  other  than  a  clerical  or  sec- 
retarial employee. 

i5)  The  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc 
tor  of  the  Office  of  Lobbying  Registration 
and  Public  Disclosure. 

(6)  The  term  "employee"  means  any  indi- 
vidual who  is  an  officer,  employee,  partner, 
dii-ector.  oi'  proprietor  of  an  organization, 
but  does  not  include— 

(A)  independent  contractors  or  other 
agents  who  are  not  regular  employees;  or 


(B)  volunteers  who  receive  no  financial  or 
other  compensation  from  the  organization 
for  their  services. 

(7)  The  term  "foreign  entity"  means  - 

(A)  a  government  of  a  foreign  country  or  a 
foreign  political  party  las  such  terms  are  de- 
fined in  sections  !  (ei  and  (fi  of  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938  i22  US  C  611 
le)  and  (f))i; 

(B)  a  person  outside  the  United  States, 
other  than  a  United  States  citizen  or  an  or- 
ganization that  IS  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  any  State  and  has  its 
principal  place  of  business  in  the  United 
States;  and 

(C)  a  partnership,  association,  corporation, 
organization,  or  other  combination  o!  per- 
sons that  is  organized  under  the  laws  of  or 
has  Its  principal  place  of  business  in  a  for- 
eign country. 

(8(  The  term  "lobbying  activities"  means 
lobbying  contacts  and  efforts  in  support  of 
such  contacts,  including  preparation  and 
planning  activities,  research  and  other  back- 
ground work  that  is  intended  for  use  in  con- 
tacts, and  coordination  with  the  lobbying  ac- 
tivities of  others.  Lobbying  activities  In- 
clude gi-ass  roots  lobbying  communications 
(as  defined  in  regulations  implementing  sec- 
tion 4911(ck3i  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986)  to  the  extent  that  such  activities  are 
made  in  direct  support  of  lobbying  contacts. 

(9)(A)  The  term  "lobbying  contatf  means 
any  oral  or  written  communication  with  a 
covered  legislative  or  executive  branch  offi- 
cial made  on  behalf  of  a  client  with  regard 

to- 
ll) the  formulation,  modification,  or  adop- 
tion of  Federal  legislation  (including  legisla- 
tive proposals  i; 

(li)  the  formulation,  modification,  or  adop- 
tion of  a  Federal  rule,  regulation.  Executive 
order,  or  any  other  program,  policy  or  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  Government,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  written  comments  filed  in 
a  public  docket  and  other  communications 
that  are  made  on  the  record  in  a  public  pro- 
ceeding; or 

liii)  the  administration  or  execution  of  a 
Federal  program  or  policy  (including  the  ne- 
gotiation, award,  or  administration  of  a  Fed- 
eral contract,  grant,  loan,  permit,  or  license) 
except  in  the  case  of  communications  that 
are — 

(I)  made  to  officials  serving  in  the  agency 
responsible  for  taking  such  action  (other 
than  officials  in  Executive  Level  I,  II,  III.  IV, 
or  V  positions,  as  designated  m  statute  or 
Executive  order); 

(II)  made  to  agency  officials  with  regard  t-o 
judicial  proceedings,  criminal  or  civil  law- 
enforcement  inquiries,  investigations  or  pro- 
ceedings, or  filings  required  by  statute  or 
regulation; 

(IIP  made  in  compliance  with  written 
agency  procedures  regarding  an  adjudication 
conducted  by  the  agency  under  section  554  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code;  or 

iIV)  made  on  behalf  of  an  individual  with 
regard  to  such  individual's  benefits,  employ- 
ment, other  personal  matters  involving  only 
that  individual,  or  disclosures  by  that  indi- 
vidual pursuant  to  applicable  whistleblower 
statutes. 

(B)  The  term  shall  not  include  communica- 
tions that  are- 

(i)  made  by  public  officials  acting  in  their 
official  capacity: 

(li)  made  by  the  media,  except  where  rep- 
resentatives of  a  media  organization  seek  to 
influence  covered  legislative  or  executive 
branch  officials  on  a  matter  dii-ectly  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  such  organization; 

nil)  made  in  a  speech,  article  or  other  pub- 
lication, or  through  the  media. 
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(IV)  made  on  behalf  of  a  forel«n  principal 
and  ilisclosed  under  the  Korelun  Aifenta  Reg;- 
Ist.riition  Act  (22  U.S.C.  till  et  se(i.  i; 

(V)  requests  for  appolnimenta.  requests  for 
the  status  of  a  Federal  action,  or  other  simi- 
lar ministerial  (.oiitacts.  if  there  Is  no  at- 
tempt to  influence  covered  legislative  or  ex- 
ecutive branch  officials; 

(vli  made  in  the  course  of  participation  In 
an  advisory  committee  subject  to  the  Fed- 
eial  Advisory  Committee  Act; 

(viii  testimony  «ivnn  before  a  committee, 
subcommittee,  or  office  of  ConRre.ss,  or  sub- 
mitted for  Inclusion  In  the  public  recoi-d  of  a 
hearintj  conducted  by  such  committee,  sub- 
committee, or  office: 

(vlli)  inlormatlon  provided  in  writing  In  re- 
sponse to  a  specific  written  request  from  a 
Federal  agency  or  a  congressional  coinmit 
tee.  subcommittee,  or  office; 

(ix)  required  by  subpoena,  civil  Inveatiga- 
tlve  demand,  or  otherwise  compelled  by  sUit 
ute.  regulation,  or  other  action  of  Congress 
or  a  Federal  agency; 

(X)  made  In  respon.se  to  a  notice  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  Commerce  Business  Dally,  or 
other  similar  publications  .>.otlcltlng  commu- 
nications from  the  public  and  directed  to  the 
agency  official  specifically  designated  in  the 
notice  to  receive  such  communications;  or 

(xl)  made  with  regard  to  matters,  the  un 
authorized  disclosure  of  which  is  prohibited 
by  law. 

(10)  The  term  "lobbyist"  means  any  Indl 
vidual  who  is  employed  or  retiilned  by  an- 
other for  financial  or  other  compensation  to 
perform  services  that  Im  lude  lobbying  con- 
tacts, other  than  an  individual  whose  lobby- 
ing activities  are  only  Incidental  to.  and  are 
not  a  significant  part  of.  the  services  for 
which  such  individual  is  paid. 

(11)  The  term  "organization"  means  any 
corporation  (excluding  a  Oovernment  cor 
poratloni.  company,  founilatlon.  a.ssociatlon, 
labor  organization,  firm,  partnership,  soci- 
ety. Joint  stock  company,  or  croup  of  oi-ganl- 
zatlons.  Such  term  shall  not  include  any 
Federal.  Sta,te.  or  local  unit  of  government 
(other  than  a  State  college  or  university  as 
described  under  section  511(a)(2)(B)  of  the  In 
ternal  Revenue  Code  of  198»>).  organization  of 
State  or  local  elected  or  appointed  officials. 
any  Indian  tribe,  any  national  or  State  polit- 
ical party  and  any  organizational  unit  there- 
of, or  any  Federal.  StAte.  or  local  unit  of  any 
foreign  government. 

(12)  The  term  "public  official"  means  any 
elected  or  app<:)inted  official  who  Is  a  regular 
employee  of  a  Federal.  State,  or  local  unit  of 
government  (other  than  a  State  college  or 
university  as  described  under  section 
511(a)(2)(B)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986),  an  organization  of  State  or  local  elect- 
ed or  app<jinied  officials,  an  Indian  tribe,  a 
national  or  State  political  party  or  any  orga- 
nizational unit  thereof,  or  a  Federal,  State, 
or  local  unit  ol  ;»iiv  fon-Utn  M')vernment. 
SEC.  *.  RiUaSTRATION  OK  I OBBVISTS. 

(a)  RhdlsritA  iioN,  (1)  No  later  than  30 
days  after  a  lobbyist  first  tnakes  a  lobbying 
contact  or  agrees  to  make  lobbying  contactji, 
such  lobbyist  (or.  as  provided  under  sub- 
section (c)(2).  the  organization  employing 
such  lobbyist),  shall  register  with  the  Office 
of  Lobbying  Registration  and  Public  Dlsclo 
sure. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1).  any  per- 
son whose  total  receipts  or  total  cost-s  in 
connection  with  lobbying  activities  on  be 
half  of  a  particular  client  do  not  exceed,  or 
are  not  expected  to  exceed.  $1,000  in  a  .semi- 
annual period  is  not  required  to  register  for 
such  client. 

(b)  CoNTKNTs  OF  Rtx;i8TKATU)N  -E^ach  reg- 
istration under  this  section  shall  be  in  such 


form  as  the  Director  shall  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation and  shall  contAln- 

11)  the  name,  address,  business  telephone 
number  and  principal  place  of  business  of  the 
reglslrnnt.  and  a  general  description  of  its 
business  or  activities; 

(2)  the  name,  addiess.  ami  principal  place 
of  business  of  the  registrant's  client,  and  a 
general  description  of  Its  business  or  activi 
ties  (If  different  from  paragraph  (li). 

i3)  the  name  of  any  organization,  other 
than  the  client,  that— 

lA)  contributes  more  than  $5,000  toward 
the  lobbying  activities  In  a  semiannual  pe 
nod. 

iBi  significantly  iiartlclpates  In  the  super- 
vision or  control  of  the  lobbying  activities; 
and 

(C)  has  a  dlroct  financial  Interest  in  the 
outcome  of  the  lobbying  activities; 

(4)  the  name,  principal  place  of  business, 
ami  approximate  percentage  of  equitable 
ownership  in  the  client  (If  any)  Of- 

lA)  any  foreign  entity  that  holds  at  least  20 
percent  equitable  ownership  in  the  client; 

iB)  any  foreign  entity  that  directly  or  Indi 
rectly.  in  whole  or  In  major  part,  supervises, 
controls,  directs,  finances,  or  subsidizes  the 
activities  of  the  client;  and 

(C)  any  ether  foreign  affiliate  of  the  client 
that  has  a  direct  Interest  in  the  outcome  of 
the  lobbying  activity: 

(5)  a  stjitement  of  the  general  issue  areas 
In  which  the  registrant  expects  to  engage  In 
lobbying  .ictivitles  on  behalf  of  the  client 
and,  to  the  extent  practicable,  a  list  of  spe- 
cific Issues  that  have  already  been  addressed 
or  are  likely  to  Ijo  addressed;  and 

(6)  the  name  of  each  employee  of  the  reg- 
istrant whom  the  registrant  expects  to  act 
as  a  lobbyist  on  behalf  of  the  client. 

(c)  GUIOKI.INK.S  KOR  RKOLSTHATION.  ( 1 »  lu 
the  case  of  a  registrant  representing  more 
than  one  client,  a  separate  registration  shall 
be  filed  for  each  client  represented. 

(2)  Any  organization  that  has  one  or  more 
employees  who  are  lobbyists  shall  file  a  sin- 
gle registration  for  each  client  on  behalf  of 
its  employees  who  engage  In  lobbying  activi- 
ties on  behalf  of  such  client 
SEC.  5.  REPORTS  BY  RK«;IST>:KKI)  LOBBYISTS 

(a)  Skmiannuai,  Rki-OUT.-  No  later  than  30 
days  after  the  end  of  the  semiannual  period 
beginning  on  the  first  day  of  each  January 
and  the  first  day  of  July  of  each  year  In 
which  It  Is  reglstercil.  each  registrant  shall 
file  a  report  with  the  Office  of  Lobbying  Reg- 
istration and  Public  Disclosure  on  Its  lobby- 
ing activities  during  such  semiannual  period. 

(b>  CONTKNTS  UK  REi'OHT  — Each  semi- 
annual report  filed  under  this  section  shall 
be  In  such  form  as  the  l>irector  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  and  shall  contain  — 

(1)  the  name  of  the  registrant,  the  name  of 
the  client,  and  any  changes  or  updates  to  the 
information  provided  in  the  initial  registra- 
tion; 

(2)  for  each  general  Issue  area  in  which  the 
registrant  engaged  in  lobbying  activities  on 
behalf  of  the  client  during  the  semiannual 
filing  period 

(A)  a  list  of  the  si.ieclflc  Issues  upon  which 
the  leglstrant  engaged  In  significant  lobby- 
ing activities,  including  a  list  of  bill  num- 
bers and  references  to  specific  regulatory  ac- 
tions, programs.  projecr.s.  contracts,  grants 
and  loans,  to  the  maxiinum  extent  prac- 
ticable; 

(B)  a  statement  of  the  Houses  and  Commit- 
tees of  Congress  and  the  Federal  agencies 
contacte<l  by  lobbyists  employed  by  the  reg- 
istrant on  behalf  of  the  client  during  the 
semiannual  (I ling  perloil; 


(C)  a  list  of  the  employees  of  the  registrant 
who  acted  as  lobbyists  on  behalf  of  the  cli- 
ent; and 

(D)  a  desiriptlon  of  the  interest  in  the 
issue,  if  any.  of  any  foreign  entity  identified 
under  section  4(b)(4i; 

(3)  in  the  case  of  a  registrant  lobbying  on 
behalf  of  a  client  other  than  the  registrant, 
ji  good  lalth  estimate  of  the  total  amount  of 
all  receipts  from  the  client  (and  any  pay- 
ments to  the  i-egistrant  by  any  other  person 
to  lobby  on  behalf  of  the  client)  during  the 
semiannual  pi-rlod.  other  than  receipt-s  for 
mattei-s  that  are  unrelated  to  lobbying  ac- 
tivities; and 

(4)  in  the  case  of  a  registrant  lobbying  on 
its  own  behalf,  a  good  faith  estimate  of  the 
total  costs  that  the  organization  and  its  em- 
ployees Incurred  in  connection  with  lobbying 
activities  during  the  semiannual  filing  pe- 
riod. 

(c)  E.STIMATKS  OK  Co.STS.  -For  the  purpose 
of  this  section,  estimates  of  receipts  or  costs 
shall  be  made  as  follows: 

(1)  Receiptji  and  costs  of  $200,000  or  less 
shall  be  estimated  by  the  following  cat- 
egories 

(A)  At  least  Jl.OOO  but  not  more  than 
$10,000. 

(B)  More  than  $10,000  but  not  more  than 
$20,000. 

((.•)  More  than  $20,000  but  not  more  than 
$50,000. 

(D)  More  than  $50,000  but  not  more  than 
$100,000. 

(K)  More  than  $100,000  but  not  more  than 
$200,000. 

(2i  Receipts  or  costs  in  excess  of  $200,000 
shall  be  estimated  and  rounded  to  the  near- 
est $100,000. 

(3)  Any  registrant  whose  total  receipts  or 
total  costs  are  less  than  $1,000  in  a  semi- 
annual period  (as  estimated  under  subsection 
(bi  (3)  or  (4).  or  (c)(4),  as  applicable)  Is 
deemed  to  be  inactive  during  such  period  and 
may  comply  with  the  reporting  requirements 
of  this  section  by  so  notifying  the  Director, 
In  such  form  as  the  Director  may  prescribe. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  registrants  that  are  re- 
quired to  report  or  identify  lobbying  receipts 
or  costs  under  sections  6033  and  6104  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986.  regulations 
developed  under  section  6  shall  provide  that 
the  amounts  required  to  be  disclosed  under 
such  statutes  may  be  reported  (by  category 
of  dollar  value)  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (b)  (3)  or  (4)  of  this  section. 

(5)  In  estimating  total  costs  or  receipts 
under  this  section,  a  registrant  is  not  re- 
quired to  include— 

(A)  the  value  of  contributed  sei-vlces  for 
which  no  payment  is  made;  or 

(B)  the  cost  of  services  provided  by  an 
Independent  contractor  or  agent  of  the  reg- 
istrant who  is  separately  registered  under 
this  Act. 

(d)  CONTACTS  Wrrn  Conoressionai,  Commit- 
tees.—For  purposes  of  subsection  (b)(2).  any 
contact  with  a  member  of  a  congressional 
committee  regarding  a  matter  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  such  committee  Is  a  contact 
With  the  committee. 

(ei  KXTKNSION  FOR  Fli.iNG.-The  Director 
may  grant  an  extension  of  time  of  not  more 
than  -lO  days  for  the  filing  of  any  report 
under  this  section,  on  the  request  of  the  reg- 
istrant. I'oi'  i:ii(i.|  c  :iiisf  shown 
SEC.  6.  ADMINI.S^riCVTIVE  DUTIKS  OK  THK  OFFICE 

OK    I.OBBYINC;    KEt;I,STRATION    AND 

J'l'BI.IC  l)IS<l,OSl  HK. 

(a)  EsTAiii.isHMEN'i'  (1)  There  is  estab- 
lished within  the  Department  of  Justice  an 
Office  of  Lobbying  Registration  and  Public 
Disclosure,  which  shall  be  headed  by  a  Direc- 


tor. The  Directoi  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Director  shall  be  an 
iiidividual  who.  by  demonstrated  ability, 
background,  training,  and  experience,  is  es- 
pecially qualified  to  i  any  out  the  functions 
of  the  position. 

(2)  Section  5316  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"Director  of  the  Office  of  Lobbying  Reg- 
istration and  Public  Disclosuie.  Department 
of  Ju.stice.". 

lb)  DuiiE.s— The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Lobbying  Registration  and  Public  Disclosure 
shall- 

(I )  after  notice  and  an  opportunity  foi  pub- 
lic comment,  and  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  House, 
and  the  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  .States,  prescribe  such  rules,  foi'ins. 
penalty  schedules,  and  procedural  regula- 
tions as  are  necessary  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  Act: 

i2)  provide  guidance  and  assistance  on  the 
registration  and  reporting  requirements  of 
this  Act.  including,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, the  issuance  of  published  decisions 
and  advisory  opinions; 

(3)  review  and  make  such  supplemental 
verifications  oi'  inquiries  as  are  necessary  to 
ensure  the  completeness,  accuracy,  and 
limellni.'ss  of  registrations  and  reports: 

i4)  develop  filing,  coding,  and  cross-index- 
ing systems  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
.^<'t.  including  computerized  systems  de- 
signed to  nilniinize  the  burden  of  filing  and 
maximize  put)lic  access  to  materials  filed 
under  !  he  Act; 

i5i  make  copies  of  each  registration  and  re- 
port filed  under  this  Act  available  to  the 
public  in  electronic  and  hanl  copy  foirnat-s  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  on  which 
such  registration  or  report  is  rcceive<l: 

(6)  preserve  the  originals  or  accurate  repro- 
duction of  registrations  until  such  time  as 
they  are  terminated,  and  of  reports  for  a  pe- 
riod of  no  less  than  2  years  from  the  date  on 
which  the  rep<jrt  is  received; 

(7)  maintain  a  computer  record  of  the  in- 
formation contained  in  registrations  and  re- 
[lorts  for  no  less  than  5  yeai-s  alter  the  date 
un  which  such  registrations  and  reports  are 
received: 

(8)  compile  and  summarize,  with  respect  to 
each  semiannual  period,  the  information 
conUiined  in  registrations  and  reports  filed 
during  such  period  in  a  manner  which  clearly 
presents  the  extent  and  nature  of  expendi- 
tures on  lobbying  activities  during  such  pe- 
riod. 

(9)  make  information  compiled  and  sum- 
marized under  paragraph  (8i  available  to  the 
public  m  electronic  and  hard  copy  forniat-s  as 
soon  as  practicable  alter  the  close  of  each 
semiannual  filing  period; 

(10)  provide  copies  of  all  registrations  and 
reports  received  under  this  Act  and  all  com- 
pilations, cross-indexes  and  summaries  of 
such  registrations  and  reports  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representfitives  by  computer  tele- 
i  ommunication  and  other  means  a^  soon  as 
practicable  (but  not  later  than  5  working 
<lays)  after  such  material  is  received  or  cre- 
ated; and 

(II)  transmit  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress periodic  reports  describing  the  iinple- 
nientation  of  this  Act.  together  with  rec- 
ommendations for  such  legislative  or  other 
action  as  the  Directoi'  considers  appropriate. 

SEC.    7.    INFORMAL    RESOLUTION    OF    AI.LEGED 
NONCOM  PI.  LANCE. 

(a)  ALLEGATION  OK  NONCO.MI'LI ANCK.   -Wlien- 

ever  the  Office  of  Lobbying  Registration  and 


Public  Disclosure  has  reason  lo  believe  that 
a  person  may  be  in  noncompliance  with  the 
reiiuirements  of  this  Act,  the  Directoi  shall 
notity  the  person  in  writing  of  the  nature  of 
the  alleged  noncompliance  and  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  person  to  respond  in 
writing  to  the  allegation  within  30  days  or 
such  longer'  period  as  the  Director  may  de- 
termine appropriate  in  the  circumstances. 

(b)  INKOH.MAI.  RKsoi.fTioN.— If  the  pei-son 
responds  within  30  days  or  other  time  limit 
set  by  the  Director,  the  Director  shall — 

(1)  take  no  further  action,  if  the  person 
provides  adequate  information  or  expla- 
nation to  determine  that  it  is  unlikely  that 
a  noncompliance  exists; 

(2)  treat  the  noncompliance  as  a  minor 
noncompliance  and.  if  appropriate,  assess  a 
penalty  under  section  8.  if  the  person  agrees 
that  thei'e  was  a  noncompliance  and  corrects 
such  noncompliance:  or 

(3)  make  a  determination  under  section  8. 
if  the  information  or  explanation  provided 
indicates  that  a  noncompliance  may  exist. 

(C)    P'OKMAL  REQI'EST   KOK   INKOIIM ATKjN.  — If 

the  person  fails  to  respond  in  writing  within 
30  days  or  other  time  limit  set  by  the  Direc- 
tor, or  the  response  is  not  adequate  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  noncompliance  exists,  the 
Director  may  make  a  formal  request  for  spe- 
i-ific  additional  information  (subject  to  ap- 
plicable privileges)  that  is  rea.sonably  nec- 
essary for  the  Director  to  determine  whether 
the  alleged  noncompliance  in  fact  exist.?. 
Each  such  request  shall  be  structured  in  a 
way  to  minimize  the  burden  imposed,  con- 
sistent with  the  need  to  determine  whether 
the  person  is  in  compliance,  and  shall 

(1)  state  the  nature  of  the  conduct  con- 
stituting the  alleged  noncompliance  which  is 
the  basis  for  the  inquiry  and  the  provision  of 
law  applicable  thereto: 

(2)  describe  the  class  or  classes  of  docu- 
mentary material  to  be  produced  thereunder 
with  such  definiteness  and  certainty  as  to 
permit  such  material  to  be  readily  identi- 
fied; and 

(3)  prescribe  a  leturn  date  or  dates  which 
provide  a  reasonable  period  of  time  within 
which  the  material  so  requested  may  be  as- 
sembled and  made  available  for-  inspection 
and  copying  or  reproduction. 

(d)  Nondisclosure  of  Lnkormation.— Infor- 
mation provided  to  the  Director  under  this 
section  shall  not  be  made  available  to  the 
public  without  the  consent  of  the  person  pro- 
viding the  information,  except  that- 

(1)  any  new  or  amended  report  or  registra- 
tion filed  in  connection  with  an  inquiry 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  public  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other 
registration  or  report  filed  under  sections  4 
and  5:  and 

(2)  written  decisions  issued  by  the  Director 
under  sections  8  and  9  may  be  published  after 
appropriate  redaction  to  ensure  that  con- 
fidential information  is  not  disclosed. 

SEC.  8.  DETERMINATIONS  OF  NONCOMPLLANCE. 

(a)    Niyi'IFICATlON    AND   HEARING.— If   the    in 
formation    provided    to    the    Director    undei 
section    7    indicates    that    a    noncompliance 
may  exist,  the  Director  shall  - 

(1)  notify  the  person  in  WTiting  of  this  find- 
ing and.  if  appropriate,  a  proposed  penalty 
assessment  and  provide  such  person  with  an 
opportunity  to  respond  in  writing  within  30 
days; 

(2)(A)  in  the  case  of  a  minor  noncompli- 
ance, afford  the  person  a  30-day  period  in 
which  to  request  an  oral  hearing  before  an 
independent  presiding  official;  and 

(B)  grant  such  a  request  made  during  such 
period  for  good  cause  shown:  and 

(3)  in  the  case  of  a  significant  noncompli- 
ance, afford  the  person  an  opportunity  for  a 


hearing  on  the  record  under  the  pi-ovisions  ol 
section  556  of  title  a,  United  States  Code,  if 
requested  by  such  person  within  30  days. 

lb)  Dk'I'Er.mination.- Upon  the  i-ecelpt  of  a 
wTitten  response,  the  completion  of  a  hear- 
ing, or  the  expiration  of  30  days,  the  Director 
shall  review  the  information  i-eceived  under 
this  .section  and  section  7  and  make  a  final 
determination  whether  there  was  a  non- 
compliance and  a  final  determination  of  the 
penalty,  if  any.  If  no  written  response  or  re- 
(juest  for  a  hearing  was  received  under  this 
section  within  the  30-day  period  provided, 
the  determination  and  penalty  assessment 
shall  constitute  a  linal  and  nonappealable 
order. 

(c)  WiuiTEN  Decision.— If  the  Director 
makes  a  final  determination  that  there  was 
a  noncompliance,  the  Director  shall  issue  a 
written  decision— 

(1)  including  the  noncompliance  m  a  pub- 
licly available  list  of  noncompliances,  to  be 
r-eported  to  the  Congress  on  a  semiannual 
basis; 

(2)  directing  the  person  to  correct  the  non- 
compliance: and 

(3)  asse.ssing  a  civil  monetary  penalty  in  an 
amount  deteiniined  as  follows 

(A)  In  the  case  of  a  minor  noncompliance, 
the  amount  shall  be  no  more  than  $10,000.  de- 
pending on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  non- 
compliance. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  significant  noncompli- 
ance, the  amount  shall  be  m.ore  than  $10,000. 
but  no  more  than  $100,000.  depending  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  noncompliance 

id)  Civil  In.)unctive  Relief. -If  a  person 
fails  to  comply  with  a  directive  to  correct  a 
noncompliance  under  subsection  (ci,  the  Di- 
rector shall  refer  the  case  to  the  Department 
of , Justice  to  seek  civil  injunctive  relief. 

lei  Penalty  Assessments.— (1  i  No  penalty 
shall  be  assessed  under  this  section  unless 
the  Director  finds  that  the  person  subject  to 
the  penalty  knew  or  should  have  known  that 
such  person  was  not  in  com^pliance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  Act.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  a  penalty  to  be  assessed,  the  Di- 
rector shall  take  into  account  the  totality  of 
the  circumstances,  including  the  extent  and 
gravity  of  the  noncompliance  and  such  other 
matters  as  justice  may  require. 

(2)  Regulations  prescribed  by  the  Director 
under  section  6  shall  define  minor  and  sig- 
nificant noncompliances.  Significant  non- 
compliances shall  be  defined  to  include  a 
knowing  failure  to  register  and  any  other 
knowing  noncompliance  that  is  extensive  or 
repeated. 
SEC.  9.  OTHER  VIOLATIONS. 

la)  Late  Registration  or  Filing:  Failure 
To  Provide  Inkormation.— If  a  person  reg- 
isters or-  files  more  than  30  days  after  a  reg- 
istration or  filing  is  required  under  this  Act. 
or  fails  to  provide  information  requested  by 
the  Director  under'  section  7(c).  the  Director 
shall- 

(1)  notify  the  per'son  in  writing  of  the  non 
compliance   and   a   proposed   penalty   a.ssess- 
ment  and  provide  such  person  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  respond  ir.  writing  within  30  days; 
and 

(2)1  A)  afford  the  person  a  30-day  period  in 
which  to  request  an  oral  hearing  before  an 
independent  presiding  official;  and 

iB)  gi-ant  such  a  request  made  during  such 
period  for  good  cause  shown. 

ibi  Dkter.minatios.— Unless  the  Director 
determines  that  the  late  filing  or  failure  to 
provide  information  was  justified,  the  Direc- 
tor shall  make  a  final  determination  of  non- 
compliance and  a  final  detei-mination  of  the 
penalty,  if  any.  If  no  written  response  or  re- 
quest for  a  hearing  was  received  under  this 
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section  within  the  30-iia.v  period  provlileil, 
the  deternilnaMon  an<l  penalty  assessment 
shall  conatltuti'  a  final  anil  unappealable 
order. 

(c)  Wkittkn  Dkcision  If  the  Dlrenor 
makes  a  final  iletennlnation  that  there  was 
a  noncompliance,  the  Director  shall  issue  a 
written  decision— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  a  late  flllnB.  aasesslng  a 
civil  monetary  penalty  of  J200  for  each  week 
by  which  the  filing  was  late,  with  the  total 
penalty  not  to  exceed  $10,000;  or 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  failure  to  provide  Infor- 
mation— 

(Ai  in<'ludlnK  the  noncompliance  in  a  pub- 
licly available  list  of  noncompliances,  to  be 
r^nrted  to  the  Congress  on  a  semiannual 
basis;  and 

IB)  aiiseasinti  a  civil  monetary  penalty  in 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $10,000, 

(d)  Civil,  iNJUNCTiVK  Rki.ikk.-  In  addition 
to  the  penalties  provided  In  this  section,  the 
Director  may  refer  the  noncompliance  to  the 
Civil  Division  of  the  Department  of  .Justice 
to  seek  i  ivil  InJuniMve  relief. 

SEC.  10.  Jll|)iri>\L  REVIEW. 

(a)  KlNAi.  DKnsioN.-  A  written  decision  Is- 
sued by  the  Director  under  section  H  or  9 
shall  become  final  60  days  after  the  iliii.e  on 
which  the  Direitor-  provides  notice  of  the  de 
cislon.  unless  such  decision  is  appealed  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  .section. 

(b)  Ai'i'KAr..  Any  person  adversely  affecu»>l 
by  a  written  decision  l.ssued  by  the  Director 
under  section  8  nr  9  may  appeal  such  deci- 
sion, except  us  provided  under  sections  8ibl 
or  9(b).  to  the  appropriate  Uniteil  States 
court  of  appeals  Such  review  may  be  ob 
talned  by  filliiK  a  written  notice  of  appeal  In 
such  court  no  later  than  60  days  after  the 
date  on  whu  h  the  Direitor  provliles  notice  of 
his  decision  and  by  slMiulUxneously  sendinK  a 
copy  of  such  notice  to  the  Director.  The  Di- 
rector shall  file  In  such  i:ourt  the  record 
uiKin  which  the  decision  was  Issued,  as  pro- 
vldeil  under  section  2112  ol  title  28.  United 
States  Code  The  findings  of  fact  of  the  Di- 
rector shall  be  conclusive,  unless  found  to  be 
unsupported  by  subsUintlal  evidence,  as  pro 
vided  under  section  706(2)(K)  of  title  5,  Unit 
ed  StAtes  Code  Any  p«?nalty  a.ssessed  or 
Other  action  taken  in  the  decision  shall  be 
stAyed  during  the  ijenilency  of  the  appeal 

(<■)  Rkcovkkv  ok  Pknai.tv  -Any  penalty 
assessed  m  a  written  decision  which  has  be- 
come final  under  this  Act  may  be  recovered 
In  a  civil  a<Mon  brought  by  the  Attorney 
(Jeneral  in  an  appropriate  United  Stales  dis- 
trict court.  In  any  such  action,  no  matt.er 
that  was  raised  or  that  could  have  been 
raised  before  the  Director  or  pursuant  to  Ju- 
dicial review  under  subso<tion  (b)  may  be 
raised  as  a  defense,  and  the  determination  of 
liability  and  the  determination  of  amounts 
of  p«'nalties  and  asse.ssmentJi  shall  not  be 
subject  to  review. 

(d)  AnoKNKVs"  Kkks.  In  any  appeal 
brought  under  this  -section,  in  which  the  p<3r- 
son  who  is  the  subject  of  such  action  sub- 
stantially prevails  on  the  merits,  the  court 
may  assess  at^ainst  the  United  States  attor- 
neys' fees  and  other  lltlKatlon  costs  reason- 
ably Incurreil  In  the  administrative  proceed- 
ln<  and  the  appeal. 
SEC.  II.  RCLE.S  OK  CONSTRL'CTION. 

(ai  r'KOHlMiridN  (IK  AciivrriK.s.  Nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit,  or  to 
authorize  the  Direitor  to  prohibit,  lobbying 
activities  or  lobbying  contacts  by  any  per 
son.  regardless  of  whether  such  person  Is  in 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  AUDIT  AND  INVESTIGATKJNS.  — Nothlnu  In 

this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  grant  goneral 


audit  oi'  investigative  authority  to  the  Dl 
rector,  or  to  authorize  the  Director  to  review 
the  files  of  a  registrant,  except  In  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  section  7  regarding 
the  Informal  resolution  of  alleged  non- 
compliances anil  formal  requests  for  Infor- 
mation. 
SE<:.  12.  REPEAI    OF  THK  FEDERAL  REGULATION 

OK  I  (iiiHYiNi;  .\<  r 
The  Federal  Ht-^Lu.it  luii  ni  Lobbying  Act  i2 
U  H.C.  261  et  seq.)  Is  repealed. 
SEC.  n   AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FOREIGN  AGENTS 
HK(;iSTK.MI()N  A«T 
The    FuieiKii    Anfiiu--    Ilewistiation    Act   of 
I9;18  (22  use  611  et  seq.i  Is  amended-- 
(I)  m  section  1  - 
(Al  In  subsection  ib>- 

(1)  In  paragraph  (I)  by  adding  "and"  after 
the  semicolon: 

(ID  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  ";  and" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  u  period;  and 

(111)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3); 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  ij), 

(Ci  In  subsection  (oi.  by  striking  out  "the 
dissemination  of  political  propaganda  and 
any  other  activity  which  the  person  engag- 
ing therein  believes  will,  or  which  he  Intemls 
to.  prevail  upon.  Indoctrinate,  convert.  In- 
duce, persuade,  or  in  any  other  way  Influ- 
ence" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  ac- 
tivity which  the  ix-rson  engaging  In  believes 
will,  or  which  he  intends  to.  in  any  way  In- 
fluence"; 

(D)  In  subsection  (pi  by  striking  out  the 
semicolon  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  pe- 
riod; and 

(K)  by  striking  out  subsection  (q). 

(2)  In  section  3(g.i  (22  U.S.C.  613(g)).  by 
striking  out  "established  agency  proceed- 
ings, whether  formal  or  Informal."  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "agency  proceedings 
required  by  statute  or  regulation  to  be  con- 
ducted on  the  record."; 

(3)  In  section  4(a)  (22  U.S.C.  614(a)>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "political  propaganda" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Informational 
materials";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  'and  a  statement,  duly 
signed  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  an  agent,  set- 
ting forth  full  Information  as  to  the  places, 
times  and  extent  of  such  transmittal"; 

(41  In  section  4(bi  (22  U.S.C.  614(b)> 

(A)  by  striking  out  "political  propaganda" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Informational 
materials";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(1)  In  the  form  of 
printii  or"  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
end  of  the  subsection  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "without  placing  In  such  Informa- 
tional materials  a  conspicuous  statement 
that  the  materials  are  distributed  by  the 
agent  on  behalf  of  the  foreign  principal,  and 
that  additional  Information  Is  on  file  with 
the  Department  of  Justice.  Washington.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  Attorney  General 
may  by  rule  define  what  constitutes  a  con- 
spicuous statement  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section."; 

i5)   In    section   4(ci   (22   U.S.C.    614(c)).    by 
striking  out  "political   propaganda"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "informational  mate 
rials"; 

i6)  In  section  6  (22  US  C.  616>— 

I  A)  In  sub.section  la).  by  striking  out  "and 
all  statements  concerning  the  distribution  of 
political  propaganda"; 

iBi  In  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  ",  and 
one  copy  of  every  item  of  political  propa 
ganda ";  and 

iC)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  out  "cop- 
ies of  polltli;al  propaganda"; 

(7 1  in  section  8  (22  U  S.C.  618)~ 

lA)  in  subsection  (a)(2),  by  striking  out  "or 
In  any  statement  under  section  4(a)  hereof 


concerning  the  distribution  of  political  prop- 
aganda"; and 
(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (di;  and 
(8)  In  section  11  (22  U.S.C.  621).  by  striking 
out  ".  including  the  nature,  sources,  and 
content  of  political  propaganda  disseminated 
or  distributed  ". 

SEC.    U.    AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    BYRD   AMEND- 
MENT 

Section  13521  Ij.  ol  title  31.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended 

(1)  In  paragraph  (2i.  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraphs (A).  (B),  and  (C)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof 

"I  A I  the  name  of  any  registrant  uniler  the 
Lobbying  Disclosure  Act  of  1992  who  has 
made  lobbying  contacts  on  behalf  of  the  per- 
son with  respect  to  that  Federal  contract, 
grant,  loan,  or  cooperative  agreement,  and 

"(B)  a  certification  that  the  person  making 
the  declaration  has  not  made,  and  will  not 
make,  any  payment  prohibited  by  subsection 
(a)."; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  all 
that  follows  "loan  shall  contain"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  name  of  any  reg- 
istrant under  the  Lobbying  Disclosure  Act  of 
1992  who  has  made  lobbying  contacts  on  be- 
half of  the  person  in  connection  with  that 
loan  Insurance  or  guarantee  ";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6)  and  redes- 
ignating paragraph  (7)  as  p:iiagraph  (6). 

.SKC     IS    K>:i-KAI    OF   PROVISIONS   RI-;l../\TiN<;  TO 

HOI  sim;  lobbyist  At  tivities. 

(ai  RKGISTKAriDN  OK  HOU.SIM;  CuNSUI/r- 
ANTS.  -Section  13  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
3537b)  Is  repealed, 

(b)  RKGUI.ATION  OF  HOUSIN(3  LOHHYISTS  AND 
CoN.sui.TANTS.- Section  536(d)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  ii;;  n  s  c.  I490p(d))  is  repealed. 

SEC.  IS.  SEV'I':RAUII.ITY. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  the  applica- 
tion thereof.  Is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  this  Act  and  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and 
circumstances  sh.ill  not  be  .■ifffctcl  theteby. 
SEC.  17.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  ,U'l'HOI»RIATIONS. 

There   are   authorized    to    be   appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  Kj  carry  out 
this  Act. 
SEC.  18.  EFFECTIVE  DAT*:S 

(al  EKKKC-riVK  Datk.— The  provisions  of 
this  Act  (Other  than  the  authorization  to 
publish  proposed  regulations  for  public  com- 
ment) shall  take  effect  1  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Ri:i'KAi.s  AND  AMKNDMKNTS.-The  re- 
peals and  amendments  made  under  sections 
12,  13,  14.  and  15  of  this  Act  .shall  Uike  effect 
as  provided  under  subsection  (a),  except  that 
such  repeals  and  arncndinpiits— 

(li  shall  not  atfccl  any  proceeding  or  suit 
commenced  before  the  date  this  Act  takes  ef- 
fect, and  in  all  such  proceedings  or  suits, 
proceedings  shall  bo  had.  appeals  tAken.  and 
judgments  rendered  In  the  .same  manner  and 
with  the  same  effect  as  If  this  Act  had  not 
been  enacted;  and 

i2)  shall  not  affect  the  roqi'lrements  of 
Federal  agencies  to  compile,  publish,  and  re- 
tain information  (lied  or  received  before  the 
effective  date  of  such  repeals  and  amend- 
ments, 

ici  RKGUl.ATinN.s.  -Proposed  regulations  re- 
quired to  implement  this  Act  shall  be  pub- 
lished for  public  comment  no  later  than  270 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.* 

•  Mr,  COHl'.N  I  .uii  pleased  to  join  Sen- 
ator Lkvin  today  in  introducinK  the 
Lobbying'  Disclosure  Ai  t  of  1992.  le>?is- 
lation  which  is  designed  to  brin^  sonic 


mea.sure  of  consistency,  rationality, 
ani^l  uniformity  to  Federal  lobbying'  di.s- 
rlosure  laws. 

The  importance  of  ensuring'  effective 
public  disclosure  of  lobbyinfT  activities 
(  annot  be  understated.  The  public's 
confidence  in  uovc'i'nment  and  their 
elected  officials  is  at  an  all  lime  low 
today.  Concerns  that  hii^h-paid  hired 
t,'uns  are  uaininx  access  to  Federal  offi- 
cials in  an  attempt  to  improperly  in- 
fluence the  decisionmaking?  process 
only  serves  to  further  undermine  the 
public's  confidence  in  its  government. 

The  public's  suspicions  concernint,' 
what  is  happening'  behind  the  closed 
doors  of  government  offices  can  be  sIk^- 
nificantly  reduced  or  eliminated  when 
there  is  adc()uate  disclosure  of  these 
activities.  What  the  public  wants  to 
know  is  who  is  doint,'  what  on  behalf  of 

whom'' 

Then?  is  widespread  a^'^eement  that 
the  existinK'  laws  which  (govern  lobby- 
ing are  not  servinM'  the  intended  pur- 
pose of  ensunnt?  public  disclosure.  As 
the  series  of  hearings  held  last  year  by 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Oversight 
of  Government  Mana^'ement  revealed, 
the  current  systtMO  is  riddled  with 
loopholes,  unnecessary  and  burdensome 
re()uirement,s.  and  there  is  little  or  no 
enforcement.  More  fundamentally, 
there  is  no  af?reement  on  who  is  cov- 
ered or  what  must  be  disclosed. 

The  le^'islation  bein;;  introduced 
today  is  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
reform  which,  when  enacted,  will  be  a 
sitfnificant  improvement  over  the  cur- 
rent situation.  The  bill  would  replace 
existing'  laws  with  a  sint^le,  uniform 
statute  and  ensure  that  all  professional 
lobbyists  are  rej^istered.  It  would 
streamline  the  disclosure  requirements 
to  ensure  meanint^ful  disclosure  to  the 
public  and  to  eliminate  burdensome  re- 
quirements on  those  who  must  reg- 
ister. It  would  also  establish  a  new, 
more  effective  system  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  of  these  re- 
quirements. The  responsible  agency 
would  be  a  now  office  created  within 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  commend 
Senator  Lkvin  for  his  coinmitment  to 
achievinK  effective  disclosure  of  lobby- 
inf?  activities.  He  and  his  staff  have 
done  extensive  work  on  this  issue  for 
more  than  a  year  and  the  resultr— the 
le(?islation  beinj?  introduced  today  -is 
a  serious  effort  to  comprehensively  re- 
vamp the  chaotic  system  that  now  ex- 
ists. I  hope  our  colleat?ues  will  join  us 
in  supporting,'  this  important  legisla- 
tion.* 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  proud 
to  cosponsor  the  Lobbying'  Disclosure 
Act  of  1992  a  bill  introduced  by  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee.  Senator  Levin  and  Senator 
Cohen.  This  bill  cuts  to  the  core  of  the 
American  people's  mistrust  of  govern- 
ment. Too  often,  citizens  feel  they  are 
without  a  voice,  while  money  talks  in 
Washington.   In  order  to  win  back  the 


trust  of  the  American  people.  Congress 
must  ensure  that  well-funded  special 
interests  do  not  have  disproportionate 
influence  over  the  Federal  Govei-n- 
ment.  This  bill  is  a  major  step  in  that 
direction. 

The  goal  of  this  bill  is  straight-for- 
ward: make  sure  the  public  knows  who 
IS  lobbying  the  Government,  why  such 
actions  are  pursued,  and  how  much  is 
spent  in  the  process.  By  improving  the 
reliability  and  accessibility  of  such  in- 
formation, the  Government  would  lift 
the  veil  over  any  suspected  back-room 
dealmaking. 

This  bill  also  would  enhance  both 
compliance  with  disclosure  laws  and 
enforcement  of  those  laws.  By  stream- 
lining the  paperwork  process,  the  bill 
would  make  it  easier  for  lobbyists  to 
meet  the  Government's  reporting  re- 
quirements. At  the  same  time,  by  mak- 
ing noncompliance  a  civil,  rather  than 
a  criminal  offense,  the  bill  would  in- 
crease the  likelihood  of  charges  being 
pressed  against  those  who  evade  lobby- 
ing laws. 

,\s  chairman  of  th(;  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Information  and  Regula- 
tion. I  am  particularly  pleased  with 
Senator  Levin's  efforts  to  eliminate  in- 
effective paperwork.  During  a  year  and 
a  half  of  hearings  and  public  comment. 
Senator  Levin  has  demonstrated  that 
decreasing  paperwork  tends  to  increase 
compliance  with  regulations.  I  believe 
this  approach  can  be  applied  through- 
out the  Government.  The  Subcommit- 
tee on  Information  and  Regulation  will 
continue  to  pursue  such  paperwork  re- 
duction in  the  interest  of  effective,  ef- 
ficient government  operation. 

As  Senator  Levin  and  Senator  K(3HL 
have  pointed  out.  Congress  must  not 
tamper  with  the  public's  right  to  peti- 
tion the  Government.  The  Lobbying 
Disclosure  Act  would  not  do  that.  But 
another  right  must  also  be  protected; 
the  right  of  equal  access  to  the  Govern- 
ment. When  our  democracy  allows 
money  to  shape  its  priorities,  we  add  to 
the  crisis  of  confidence  which  already 
threatens  our  Nation.  This  bill  would 
help  us  return  to  a  more  representative 
democracy. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  today  to  con- 
gratulate the  community  of  Black 
River  Falls  in  my  home  State  of  Wis- 
consin for  being  selected  as  an  All- 
America  City  Award  finalist  by  the  Na- 
tional Civic  League. 

Black  River  Falls  is  the  historic 
home  of  the  Winnebago  Tribe,  and  the 
only  city  in  Jackson  County,  a  rural, 
sparsely  populated,  heavily  forested 
area  in  west-central  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  on  the  Senate  floor  re- 
cently talking  about  how  we  can  help 
solve  the  problems  facing  our  cities. 
With  that  in  mind,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  suc- 
cessful citizen-based  efforts  in  Black 
River  Falls  to  resolve  their  problems. 
In  that  community,  Mr.  President,  the 


people  do  not  worry  about  whether 
something  can  be  done;  they  focus  on 
how.  working  together,  goalt-  can  be 
sent  and  reached. 

I  want  to  congratulate  everyone  in 
the  Black  River  Falls  area  on  receiving 
this  well-deserved  honor.  Special 
thanks  are  due  to  Sally  Lister  who  vol- 
unteered considerable  time  and  energy 
to  this  process  On  behalf  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Wisconsin.  I  extend  our  best 
wishes  for  success  to  the  area  rep- 
resentatives who  will  he  traveling  to 
Charlotte.  NC  on  June  4  for  the  final 
All-America  City  awards  competition 
Whatever  the  outcome.  Black  River 
Falls  is  clearly  a  winner. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  2767.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  certifi- 
cate of  documentation  for  the  research 
vessel  Broicn  Bear,  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

DOCUMENTATION  OK  VKSSEI.  "BROWN  BKAR" 

•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr  President,  this 
legislation  would  allow  the  Coast 
Guard  to  issue  a  valid  certificate  of 
documentation  to  the  114-foot  wooden 
hulled  research  vessel  Brown  Bear.  U.S. 
official  No.  980667.  which  is  currently 
owned  by  Michael  Brittian  of  Seward. 
AK.  The  Browv  Bear  was  built  in  Wins- 
low,  WA,  in  1934  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Commission.  For  16  years  the 
vessel  served  her  Government  with  dis- 
tinction, both  as  a  research  vessel  op- 
erating off  Alaska  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  during  World  War  II  a^ 
the  YP197. 

In  1950  the  Brown  Bear  was  given  to 
the  University  of  Washington,  which 
continued  to  use  the  vessel  for  marine 
research.  In  1972.  after  almost  40  years 
of  service,  the  Brown  Bear  w;is  sold  at 
auction  to  a  Canadian  citizen,  who  re- 
named her  the  Baja  Eiplorador  and  used 
her  for  dive  charter  operations  in  the 
Sea  of  Cortez  until  1991.  In  November 
1991  Mr.  Brittian  purchased  the  vessel 
and  restored  her  to  her  original  name. 

The  Brown  Bear  is  currently  docu- 
mented under  the  United  States  for  use 
as  a  recreational  vessel.  However,  a 
vessel  that  has  been  owned  by  a  foreign 
citizen  at  any  point  during  its  history 
cannot  legally  carry  cargo  or  pas- 
sengers for  hire  between  two  points  in 
the  United  States.  This  legislation  is 
needed  to  restore  full  citizenship  privi- 
leges to  the  Brown  Bear  and  permit  her 
to  freely  conduct  research  off  Alaska's 
coast  once  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2767 

Br  It  rnacU'd  bi^  the  Senate  and  House  o;  Rep- 
rrscntatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled.  That  notwithstanding 
sections  12106.  12107,  and  12108  of  title  46, 
United  States  Code,  and  section  27  of  the 
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Menhant  Marine  Act.  1920  (46  App.  US  C 
883),  as  applicable  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
In  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating  may 
Issue  a  certificate  of  dommentation  for  the 
research  yessel  lirow't  livar.  United  States  of 
ficjal  number  980667  • 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  276iB.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  certifi- 
cate of  rtocumnntaMon  for  the  fish 
prooessintj  vessel  Ynpik  Star,  to  the 
Commit tt'c  uii  (.'omrnerce.  Science,  ami 
Transportation. 

DDCIJMKN  r.-X  I  |.)N  ()!•■  VH.SSKl.  "YUl'iK  .S'rAK" 

•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Pivsiaent,  this 
lotfislation  would  allow  the  Coast 
Guard  to  issue  a  valid  certificate  of 
do(!ument,alion  for  the  135-foot  fish 
processintr  vi\ssfl  Yufuk  Star,  U.S.  offi- 
cial No  i«)(iH2:t.  which  is  currently 
owned  b\  Yupik  Star  Seafoods,  an 
Alaskan  corpoiMtion  composed  of  Alas- 
ka residents  who  are  Bristol  Bay  fish- 
ermen. Built  as  a  fish  processing  vessel 
in  .Iipan  in  l^tTO,  the  Yupik  Star  was 
purchiised  fi'om  a  Japanese  fish  com- 
pany by  the  Aliikanuk  Native  Corp.  in 
1986  and  refla>,'fjed  for  use  aa  a  salmon 
fish  processintT  vessel.  The  Natives  used 
the  vessel  to  process  salmon  in  small 
villa>;es  and  to  provide  johs  to  villat,'- 
era.  In  19H7  .in.i  I'lHH  the  Alukanuk 
Corp.  had  the  \'u!>ik  Star  ovei-h.iuled 
and  refitted  in  Scw.inl  .tiid  Kodiak,  .\K, 
but  with  the  ei  (inoiiiii  dislocation 
caused  hy  the  Exion  Valdcc  oil  spill  the 
Alukanuk  Corp.  wjia  unable  to  continue 
operation  of  the  boat.  A  Ri'oupnjf  Alas- 
kan Bristol  Bay  fishermen  pui-chased 
the  Yiiptk  Star  from  the  Alukanuk 
Corp   in  .January  1992 

Due  to  a  chan^^e  in  .Japanese'  law. 
which  now  renuiics  .lapanese  trampers 
to  tranship  carflo  only  inside  the  Unit- 
ed States  territ(jrial  sea,  the  Yupik  Star 
needs  sp«'c,ial  legislation  in  order  to 
continue  its  fish  processing'  op<'ration3. 
I'nder  U.S.  law  a  foreign  built  vessel 
reflaK'tred  prior  to  July  28.  1987.  may  op- 
erate a.s  a  fish  processing'  vessel,  but  it 
may  not  transport  carxo  in  the  coast- 
wise trade.  I'rior  to  the  change  in  Jap- 
anese law.  foreign  built  fish  processoi's 
simply  moved  outside  the  Unite<l 
States  territorial  sea  to  tranship 
cartro.  which  made  the  transfer  lethal 
since  points  outside  the  territorial  sea 
are  considered  foreit,'n  points  under  the 
Jones  Act.  Since  tianshipment  must 
now  occur  inside  the  territorial  sea. 
legislation  is  needed  to  permit  the  ves- 
sel to  move  its  fish  from  one  point  to 
another  inside  the  territorial  sea.  The 
Yupik  Star  is  desijirned  to  process  .salm- 
on in  martiinal  markets.  This  lejfisla- 
tion  IS  needeil  to  pei'mit  the  Yupik  Star 
to  continue  to  provide  fishermen  a 
market  for  salmon  in  many  small  vil- 
lages. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  fli;:coKlJ. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  wjis 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd.  as 
follows: 


s.  Zlbti 
lie  It  enacted  hy  the  Senalf  and  Housf  of  Rep- 
resentativi's  of  thr  Ihnird  Statrs  of  America  in 
Congrifss  itssctnt>led.  That  notwithstanding 
section  12106  of  title  46,  United  Sutes  Code, 
and  section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1920  (46  App.  U.S.C.  883i,  as  applicable  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard 
Is  operating  may  issue  a  certificate  of  docu- 
mentation for  the  lish  pi-ocessint?  ves.sel 
Yupik  .SVar.  United  St-ates  official  number 
900823.« 


By  Mr   DAM.^TO: 

S.  27t)9.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  tax  in- 
centives for  economic  growth  and  af- 
fordable housing,  antl  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

KCONOMIC  OKOWTH  AND  AFFORDABLE  HOUSING 
ACT 

•  Mr  I)  AMATO  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  til  intioduce  the  Economic 
Cifowth  and  Affoidable  Housing  Act  of 
1992.  a  bill  that,  in  mv  opinion,  pulls 
important  prcjvisions  from  the  recently 
defeated  tax  bill  that  I  believe  will  help 
to  stimulate  investment,  the  national 
.savings  rate,  and  most  of  all.  the  econ 
omy. 

As  all  of  us  know,  the  tax  bill  that 
was  defeated  in  March  was  not  good  for 
the  American  people  or  America.  The 
final  bill  would  have  increased  taxes  by 
over  $8,0  billum  and  increjused  spending 
b.y  more  than  $70  billion.  Wc  are  fortu- 
nate that  the  President  stood  his 
ground  and  vetoed  it  and  that  the  veto 
was  sustained.  However,  this  should 
not  mean  that  all  is  lost.  There  were  a 
numbci'  of  goofi  things  contivined  in 
that  bill  that  should  not  be  buried  just 
because  the  bill  was  l)ad  overall. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  Congress  must 
not  forsake  our  responsibility  to  the 
American  people,  especially  low-  and 
middle-income  Americans.  We  must 
act  now  to  piiss  legislation  that  will 
stimulate  the  economy  and  create  jobs. 
The  American  people  are  losing  faith  in 
their  Government,  and  in  their  rep- 
resentatives. We  must  show  them  that 
we  do  rare  and  that  we  an;  sensitive  to 
their  wants  and  needs.  The  time  has 
come  to  have  our  efforts  reflect  what  is 
right  and  fair.  It  is  right  to  provide  in 
centives  that  will  increase  investment 
in  real  estate  and  savings;  it  is  right  to 
provide  incentives  that  will,  without 
doubt,  create  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
jobs,  and  it  is  right  to  do  this  now.  Be- 
sides being  right,  it  is  also  fair,  not 
just  to  the  American  people  but  to  the 
Governmi^nt  Because  when  .savings,  in- 
vestments and  jobs  are  up.  so  is  reve- 
nue. 

Mr.  President,  the  Economi<-  Growth 
and  Affordable  Housing  Act  of  1992  is  a 
five-point  program  targeted  to  stimu- 
late the  housing  industry  and  encour- 
age entrepieneurship.  Thi.s  is  an  area 
in  which  we  can  all  agree  indisputabl.y 
contributes  to  economic  growth  and 
will  move  our  economy  in  the  i-ight  di- 
rection. It  includes    the  $5,000  tax  cred- 


it for  first-time  home  buyers,  passive 
loss  deductions  for  active  real  estate 
professionals,  penalty-free  IRA  with 
drawals  for  first-time  homehuyers,  pei 
manent  extension  of  the  low-income 
housing  and  mortgage  revenue  bond 
tiix  credits,  and  creation  of  enterprise 
zones. 

If  this  Congress  decides  to  take  con- 
structive action  regarding  the  econ- 
omy. I  suggest  this  targeted,  less  con- 
troversial appro.n  h  will  achieve  mul 
tiple  goals.  It  will  stimulate  the  slug 
gish  economy,  create  thousands  of  jobs, 
and  provide  mi<ldle-class  Ameiicans 
with  the  opportunity  to  experience  the 
dream  of  owning  their  own  home. 

Mr.  President,  seven  times  since 
World  War  II  the  housing  industry  has 
led  the  U.S.  econ(jm.v  out  of  recessions. 
The  weakness  in  real  estate  and  the  ah 
sence  of  credit  for  real  estate  is  what  is 
killing  us  right  now.  If  we  <an  revive 
the  housing  industry,  we  can  begin  to 
pull  out  of  this  recession,  just  the  way 
we  have  in  the  past.  Clearly,  it  is  in  the 
( ounti'y's  best  interest  to  ensure  a  fun- 
damentall.v  sound  housing  market. 

.Mr.  President,  the  first -time  home 
buyer  credit  .ilone  will  generate  more 
th.in  2(K).()()0  housing  stalls  and  create 
more  t  ban  WK1.000  new  jobs  over  a  2- 
year  period.  Did  you  know  that  for 
every  1.000  housing  slaits.  l.KOO  jobs  are 
created  and  $16.7  million  in  Federal 
taxes  is  genei.itcd  "  This  kind  of  stimu- 
lus would  give  oui-  economy  a  boost  in 
the  form  of  $20  billion  in  new  residen- 
tial investment  and  nmre  than  $6  bil 
lion  in  revenues. 

The  National  .Association  of  Home 
Builders  |NAHB|  states  that  more  than 
'Xi  i)«'rt;ent  of  all  homes  sales  in  a  t.ypi- 
cal  year  are  made  by  fiist-time  home- 
buyers.  In  addition.  80  percent  of  all 
first-time  homehuyers  purchase  exist- 
ing homes  and  have  a  me<lian  income  of 
only  $^{5,000.  By  allowing  the  credit  to 
be  claimed  on  the  puii  h.i.^e  of  both  new 
and  existing  homes,  we  will  provide 
fundairientally  fair  treatment,  to  the 
v;ist  majority  of  first-time  home 
buyers. 

Mr.  President.,  in  the  past  few  .years, 
we  have  discovered  that  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  198f)  went  too  fai'  in  placing 
limits  in  the  area  of  piissive  lo.sses.  At 
the  time,  strict  limitations  seemed  to 
be  the  best  solution  available  to  stop 
the  growth  of  abusive  tax  shelters. 
However,  it  has  since  become  quite 
clear  that  the  lurrent  laws  are  contrib- 
uting to  the  deslabillzation  (jf  housing 
markets  and  ownership  .A  number  of 
bills  previously  introduced  rec- 
ommended modification  of  the  passive 
loss  rules.  The  one  that  takes  a  major 
step  toward  stabilizing  real  estate  val- 
ues and  restoring  tax  fairness  to  real 
estate  professionals  is  S  1257—  Boken. 
Bkkah.x  and  Sym.ms.  P'or  this  reasons.  I 
have  included  the  language  of  .S  12.57  in 
my  bill.  Between  the  $f).000  credit  foi 
first-time  home  buyers  and  restoring 
reasonable      recognition      of      passive 


hjsses,   .Americans  will   begin  Investing 
in  America  again. 

Mr.  President,  to  provide  assistance 
lu  those  individuals  who  want  to  be- 
come homeowners  but  can't  seem  to 
put  together  a  down  payment,  my  bill 
proposes  to  allow  penalty-free  with- 
drawals from  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts [IRA's]  for  first-time  hoine  buy- 
ers. The  penalty-free  withdi'awal  would 
apply  to  the  individual,  his  or  her 
spou.se.  child  or  grandchild.  Studies 
have  shown  that  lack  of  sufficient 
down  payment  is  the  reason  that  80  to 
90  percent  of  young  renters  cannot  pui - 
chase  a  fii-st  home.  Therefore,  allowing 
this  flexibility  to  parents  and  grand- 
parents, assistance  can  be  given  to 
family  members  who  may  be  able  to  af- 
foi-d  house  payments  hut  lack  the  nec- 
essary funds  for  a  d(jwn  payment, 

Mr.  President.  t(j  continue  providing 
affordable  housing  to  lower  income 
Americans,  my  bill  permanently  ex- 
tends the  low-income  housing  tax  cred- 
it, and  the  Qualified  Mortgage  Bond 
and  Mortgage  Credit  Certificate  Pro- 
grams. The  low-incoine  housing  credit 
has  already  helped  produce  more  than 
415,000  units  of  rental  housing  serving 
households  at  60  percent  of  area  me- 
dian income  or  less.  It  accounts  for 
one-third  of  all  multifamily  rental 
housing  construction  and  virtually  all 
low-income  rental  housing.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  99.365  units  of  afford- 
able housing  generated  by  the  credit  in 
1991  created  .55.000  jobs  and  more  than 
$1.8  billion  in  wages  and  t^ix  revenues. 
At  one  time  or  another,  over  75  per- 
cent of  this  Congress  has  cosponsored 
legislation  to  make  the  low-income 
housing  Uix  credit  permanent.  This  in 
eludes  more  than  three-fourths  of  both 
the  Finance  and  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittees. With  this  kind  of  support,  it  is 
time  to  stop  the  short-term  extensions, 
which  are  disruptive,  time  consuming. 
and  wasteful  in  time  and  resources  for 
both  Congress  and  the  States.  The  deci- 
sion should  be  made  now  to  perma- 
nently extend  this  credit  so  that  we 
can  i:)e[-manently  assist  low-moderate 
ini'ome  Americans  in  securing  afforci- 
able  housing 

Mr.  President,  since  their  creation. 
mortgage  revenue  bonds  [MRB's]  have 
provided  more  than  1.9  million  low  in- 
terest mortgages  across  the  country.  In 
1991  alone,  more  than  117,000  mortgages 
were  provided  through  MRB  loans. 
MRB's  also  stimulate  growth  and  pro- 
vide johs.  It  is  estimated  that  the  30.000 
MRB  loans  made  in  1991  for  newly  con- 
structed housing  produced  5-1.000  jobs 
and  generated  over  $1.25  billion  In 
wages  and  lax  revenues.  In  ordei-  to 
maintain  this  economic  stimulus  and 
jobs,  we  must  permanently  extend 
these  important  provisions. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to 
provide  the  long  awaited  lax  incentives 
that  will  stimulate  our  economically 
disties.sed  areas.  In  1987  Congress 
pa.ssed  Public  Law  100  242,  -The  Hous- 


ing and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1987,"  that  stipulated  the  designa- 
tion of  enterprise  zones  (EZ's]  in  this 
country's  most  distressed  urban  and 
rural  communities.  Unfortunately,  no 
specific  Federal  tax  incentives  were 
created  at  that  time  Oi-  since.  For  years 
Secretary  Kemp  has  strongly  supported 
EZ  legislation  to  foster  job  creation 
and  entrepreneurial  opportunities  for 
Ihe  poor.  However,  we  have  been  slow 
in  providing  the  incentives  that  will 
encoui'age  businesses  to  start  and  grow- 
in  economically  disadvantaged  neigh- 
borhoods. 

Thus  far.  Ihe  States  have  taken  the 
lead  in  implementing  enterprise  zones, 
and  they  have  been  successful.  Some  37 
States  have  adopted  the  EZ  concept. 
with  32  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia having  an  operational  program 
in  place.  A  number  of  States  have  re- 
ported job  gain  growth  rates  that  were 
higher  than  the  national  rate  over 
comparable  time  periods.  Over  the 
years,  it  has  been  reported  that  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  State-sponsored  en- 
terprise zones  have  achieved  notable 
success  in  revitalizing  some  of  their 
economically  distressed  areas. 

On  May  9.  1991.  my  colleagues.  Sen- 
ators Danfokth  and  Liebkkman.  intro- 
duced S.  1032.  the  Enterprise  Zone 
.Jobs-Creation  Act  of  1991.  This  bill  in- 
cludes the  kinds  of  incentives  needed 
t(5  encourage  EZ  investments  and  en- 
compasses many  of  the  features  ini- 
tially proposed  by  the  administration. 
.As  such.  1  believe  it  important  to  make 
this  a  part  of  The  Economic  Growth 
and  Affordable  Housing  Act  of  1992. 

.Ml-.  President,  we  must  stop  the  rhet- 
oi-ic  and  lake  action  now  to  pi-ovide  the 
nccessai-y  incentives  to  gel  this  coun- 
try back  on  track.  That  is  why  1  am 
sponsoring  this  bill  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  as  cosponsors. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2769 

}{<■  it  enacted  liy  the  .Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Umlpd  Stales  of  Atnerica  in 
i'l ingress  assnnhled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE,  ETC. 

(a)  SHORT  TlTl,K.--This  Act  may  be  cited  a.s 
the  --Kconomic  Growth  and  Atfordable  Hous- 
ing Act  ofl992-'. 

(b)  AMKNOMKNT  OF  1986  CODE.— Except  a.-; 
ntherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
piessed  In  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or  re- 
peal of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  ref- 
erence shall  be  considei-ed  to  be  made  to  a 
section  or  othei  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

(i.)  SKC-i-loN  15  Nm-  To  AiM'LY.— No  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act  shall  be  treated  as  a 
ciiange  in  a  rate  of  tax  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

(d)  Tabi.k  ok  CoNTKNTs.-The  table  of  con- 
tenUs  of  this  Act  is  as  follows: 
Sec.  1.  Short  title,  etc. 


TITLE  1  -EIR.ST-TIME  HOMEBUYEK 
CREDIT 
Sec.  lOi.  Credit  for  purc-ha.se  of  principal  i-es- 
idence  by  first-time  homebuyer. 
TITLE  II     MODIFICATIONS  OF  PASSIVE 
LOSS  Rl'LES 
.Sec,  201.  Modifications  of  passive  loss  rules. 
TITLE  III-PENALTY-FREE  DISTRIBU- 
TIONS FROM  IRA'S  FOR  FIRST  HOMES 
Sec.  301,  Distributions    from    certain    plans 
may  be  used  without  penalty  to 
p-jrchase  first  homes. 
TITLE  IV— LOW  INCOME  HOUSING   CRED 
IT  AND  QUALIFIED  MORTGAGE  BONDS 
Sec.  401.  Low-income  housinp  credit. 
Sec.  402,  Qualified  mortgage  bonds, 

TITLE  V  -ENTERPRISE  ZONES 
Sec.  500.  Purpose, 

Subtitle  A    Designation  of  Enterprise  Zones 
Sec.  501-  Designation  of  zones. 
Sec.  502.  Reporting  requirements. 
Sec.  503.  Interaction  with  other  Federal  pro- 
grams 
Subtitle  B— Federal  Income  Tax  Incentives 
Sec.  511.    Definitions    and    regulations;    em- 
ployee credit;  capital   pain  ex- 
clusion: stock  expensing. 
Sec.  512.  Alternative  minimum  tax. 
Sec.  513.  Adjusted  gross  income  defined. 
Sec.  514.  Effective  date. 

Subtitle  C— Regulatory  Flexibility 
Sec.  521.  Definition  of  small  entities  in  en- 
terprise   zone    for    purposes    of 
analysis    of    regulatory    func- 
tions. 
Set    522.   Waiver  or  modification  of  agency 

rules  in  enterprise  zones. 
Sec.  523.    Federal   ajfem  y   support  of  enter- 
prise zones. 
Subtitle  D— Establishment  of  Foreign -Ti-ade 

Zones  in  Enterprise  Zones 
Sec.  531.  Foreign-trade  zone  preferences. 
Subtitle  B-Repeal  of  Title  Vll  of  the  Hous- 
ing and   Community   Development  Act  of 
1987 
Sec,  5-11.  Repeal. 

TITLE  I— FIRST-TI.ME  HOMEBUYER 
CREDIT 
SEC    101.  CREDIT  FOR  PCRCHASE  OF  PRINCIPAL 
RESIDENCE    BY    FIRST  TLME    HOME 
BL'YER. 
ia     Is  GKNi-;i4.'K:.    -Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  non- 
refundable personal  credits)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  22  the  following-  new- 
section 

-SEC.  23.   PLRCHASE  OF  PRINCIPAL  RESIDENCE 
BY  FIRST  TIME  HOMEBCYER. 
"(a)  ALLOW  ANCK  OF  C'RKDIT.— 

"(1)  In  GENKRAi,. —In  the  case  of  a  first- 
time  homebuyer.  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a 
credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chap- 
ter an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  pur- 
chase price  of  an  eligible  principal  residence 
purchased  by  the  taxpayer  during  a  portion 
of  the  taxable  year  which  occurs  wuhin  the 
eligibilitv  period. 

"(2)  Maximum  crkdit.— The  credit  allowed 
by  subsection  (a)  to  the  taxpayer  shall  not 
exceeii  $5,000. 

■•(b)    ELIG1HLI-;    PRINCIP.M.    RESIDENCE.— For 

purpcses  of  subsection  (ai.  the  term  'eligible 
principal  residence-  means  a  principal  resi- 
dence which  IS  the  first  principal  residence 
purchased  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  eligi- 
bility period. 

-•(C)  FlHST-TlMK  HOMEBUYER.— For  purposes 
of  this  section— 
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■(|i  IN  OKNKKAi.-The  term  'first-time 
homebuvfi'  niean.-i  any  Individual  unless 
sui.h  individual  or  sui'h  Individual's  spouse 
hart  a  present,  ownership  Interest  In  any  prin- 
cipal lesideiu  e  at  any  time  durlnK  the  3-year 
period  ending  on  the  date  of  the  purchase  of 
the  lesldenie  referred  to  In  subsection  lai 

■'(2)  Unmakhiki)  .KilNT  owNi'.Hs.  An  Individ- 
ual shall  not  he  treated  as  a  first-time  home 
buyei'  with  respect  to  any  residence  unless 
all  the  individuals  purchasuiK  such  residence 
with  such  indiviilual  are  llrst-tltne  home- 
buyers. 

■•(3)  Al.l.orrA'ntiN  OK  LIMITS. -All  Individuals 
piirihasinK  a  residence  shall  Ije  treated  as  I 
individual  for  purposes  of  <!eterminlntr  the 
niaximuni  credit  under  subsection  (ai.  and 
such  maxiniurn  credit  shall  be  allocated 
amoiDc  such  linliviiluals  under  regulations 
proscribed  by  the  .Sei  reUiry. 

"Cl)  CKKTAIN  INDlVIDUAbS  INKI.KilHI.K— The 
term  'first  time  homebuyer'  shall  not  In 
elude  any  Individual  if,  on  the  date  of  the 
purchase  of  the  residence,  the  period  of  time 
specified  In  section  IO;M(a)  Is  suspended 
under  subsection  (h)  or  (ki  of  section  1034 
with  respect  to  such  Individual 

"(d)  OniKK  Dkkinitions.— For  purposes  of 
this  section- 

"(1)  Kt.iGiim.rrv  i'khiuu. 

"(A)  In  OKNKHAl..  The  term  'ellKlbillty  pe 
rlod'  means  the  period  betfinninK  after  l)e 
cember  31.  1991.  and  ending  before  January  I. 
1993. 

"(B)  BINDING  coNTRAcra.  -  A  residence  shall 
be  treated  as  purchased  during  the  eligibility 
period  If- 

"(i)  during  the  eligibility  period,  the  pur 
chaser  enters  into  a  binding  contract  to  pur 
chase  the  residence,  and 

"(ii)  the  purcha.ser  purchases  and  occupies 
the  residence  before  the  close  of  the  90  <lay 
period  beKlnnln^  on  the  date  the  contract 
was  entered  into 

For  purposes  of  clause  (i),  ii  contract  shall 
not  fall  to  be  treated  as  binding  merely  be 
cause  It  Is  contingent  on  financing  or  on  the 
conilitlon  of  the  residence. 

"(2)  PUKCHA.SK.— The  term  'purchase' 
means  an.y  acquisition  of  property,  but  only 
If- 

"(A)  the   property   Is  not  acQulred   from  a 
person  whose  relationship  to  the  person  ac 
quiring  it  would  result  in  the  disallowance  of 
losses  under  sci  tion  267  or  707lb),  anil 

"(B)  the  basis  of  the  property  In  the  hands 
of  the  person  acquiring  it  Is  not  deter- 
mined 

"(ii  in  whole  or  in  part  by  reference  to  the 
adjusted  basis  of  such  property  In  the  hands 
of  the  person  from  whom  .icfiulred,  or 

"(ID  under  section  10M(ai  (relating  to  prop 
erty  acquired  from  a  decedent). 

"(3)  Frincipai-  KKSiiiKNCK.— The  term  prin- 
cipal residence'  has  the  same  meaning  as 
when  used  In  section  1034 

(1)  Pukchask  i'kick.    The  term  'purchase 
price'  means  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  resi 
dence  on  the  date  of  It-s  acquisition. 

"(el  Cakkyovkh  Oh-  unukeo  Chkoit.— 

"(1)  In  r.KNKHAL.— If— 

"(A)  the  credit  allowable  under  subsection 
(a)  exceeds. 

"(B)  the  limitation  imposed  hy  section 
26(a)  reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allow- 
able under  sections  21  and  22. 
such  excess  shall  be  carried  to  the  succeed- 
ing taxable  year  and  shall  be  allowable  under 
subsection  (a)  for  such  succeeding  taxable 
year. 

"(2)    5-YKAH    limit    on    fAKUYKOKWARI).      No 

amount  may  be  carried  under  paragraph  (li 
to  any   ui.xable  year  after  the  5th   taxable 


year  altf-r  ttie  t.ji.xal)ie  year  in  wnich  the  resl 
dence  is  purchased. 

"(f)     RKCAITUKK    UK    CUKDIT    KDR    CKRTAIN 

Dlsi-ositidns 

"(1)  In  r.KNKHAL.  Except  as  provided  In 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  if  the  taxpayer  dis- 
poses of  property  with  respect  to  the  pur- 
chase of  which  a  credit  was  allowed  under 
subsection  (a)  and  such  disposition  occurs  at 
any  time  within  ;)6  months  after  the  date  the 
taxpayer  acquired  the  property  as  his  prln 
cipal  residence,  then  the  tax  imposed  under 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
the  disposition  occurs  is  Increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  allowed  as  a 
credit  for  the  purchase  of  such  property. 

■■(2)   AcyUISITlON   OK  NKW   RKSIIJKNCK.  — If.    in 

connection  with  a  disposition  described  In 
paragiaph  (li  and  within  the  applicable  pe- 
riod prescribed  in  section  1034.  the  tiixpayer 
purchases  a  new  principal  residence,  then 
paragraph  il)  shall  not  apply  and  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  In 
which  the  new  principal  residence  is  pur- 
chased Is  IniTeased  to  the  extent  the  amount 
of  the  credit  that  could  be  claimed  under 
this  section  on  the  purchase  of  the  new  resi 
dence  (were  such  residence  the  first  resi- 
dence purchased  during  the  eligibility  pe- 
riod) is  less  th.in  the  amount  of  credit 
claimed  by  the  lAxiiayer  under  this  section. 

"(3)  Dkath  ok  ownkk;  casualty  i.dss:  in- 
VOLUNTAKY  CdNVKHSloN;  K"ix-  -  Paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  to  - 

"(A)  a  disposition  of  a  residence  made  on 
account  of  the  death  of  any  individual  hav- 
ing a  legal  or  equitable  inU'rest  therein  oc- 
curring during  the  36-month  period  referred 
to  In  p.iragraph  (1), 

"(B)  a  disposition  of  the  old  residence  If  it 
is  substantially  or  completely  destroyed  by  a 
casualty  described  In  section  165(c)(3)  or 
compul.sorily  or  involuntarily  converted 
(Within  the  meaning  of  section  10;t3(a)),  or 

"(C)  a  dis[K)sltlon  pursuant  to  a  settlement 
In  a  divorce  or  legal  separation  proceeding 
where  the  residence  Is  sold  or  the  other 
spouse  retains  the  residence  as  a  principal 
residence." 

(b)  Ci.KHiCAL  Amkniimknt.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  la  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  item  relating  to  section  22  the 
following  new  Item 

"Sec.  23.  Purchase  of  principal  residence  hy 
first-time  homebuyer." 

(c)  EKFi-xrnvK  Datk— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  on  or  after  February  1.  1992 

TITI.K  ri-MOniFirATIONS  OF  PASSIVE 
LOSS  Ktri.KS 

SKC.     -201       MODIKICAPIONS     Ot      1'A.S.SIVK     I.OHS 
Ht  I.KS. 

(ai  In  C'.knkkai,.  subsection  ici  of  section 
469  (relating  to  passive  activity  losses  and 
creditjs  limited)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  paragraphs 

"(7)  TAXI'AYKKS  KNGAUKl)  IN  THK  RKAL  PHOI'- 

krty  nusiNKSs.-  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  en- 
gaged In  the  real  property  business,  the  de- 
termination of  what  constitutes  an  activity 
and  whether  an  activity  is  a  passive  activity 
shall  be  made  by  treating  the  taxpayer's 
rental  real  property  operations,  undertak- 
ings, and  activities  in  the  same  manner  as 
nonrental  trade  or  business  operations,  un- 
dertakings, and  activities. 

"(8)     INIUVIDUAI.S     KNOAGKI)     IN     THE     RKAL 

PKOI'ERTY  nusiNK.ss.  -For  purposes  of  para 
graph  (7).  an  individual  Is  engaged  in  the  real 
property  buslne.ss  if 

"(A I  such  Individual  spends  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  such  Individual's  working  time  in 
real  property  operations;  and 


■•(B)  such  individual  spends  more  than  ,500 
hours  during  the  taxable  year  in  real  prop- 
erty operations. 

"(9)  Rf-.al  phopkrty  opkrations.  — For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (8i,  the  term  real  prop- 
erty operations'  means  any  real  property  de- 
velopment, redevelopment,  construction,  re- 
construction, acquisition,  conversion,  rental, 
operation,  management.  leasing,  brokerage, 
apprai.sal.  and  finance  operations. 

(10)  Wdhking  timk.  -For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (8).  the  term  "working  time'  means 
any  time  spent  as  an  einployee.  sole  propri 
etor.  S  corporation  .shareholder,  partner  in  a 
partnei-shlp.  or  beneficiary  of  a  trust  or  es- 
tate. 

"(11)  Closkly   itEi.n   c   corporations   en- 

GAGEIl  in  THK  KKAI.  PROPERTY   BUSINtlSS.  — For 

purposes  of  paragraph  (7),  a  closely  held  C 
corporation  Is  engaged  in  the  real  property 
business  If-- 

"(A)  1  or  more  shareholders  owning  stock 
representing  more  than  50  percent  (by  value) 
of  the  out,sUiinting  ,stock  of  such  corporation 
materially  participate  in  the  aggregate  real 
property  .ictivities  of  such  corporation:  or 

"(Bi  such  corporation  meet.s  the  require- 
ments of  section  leSi c )( 7 )( C )  (without  regard 
to  clause  (iv))  with  respect  to  the  aggregate 
real  property  activities  of  such  corporation   " 

(b)  Cunkohminc!  Amendments.  - 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  469(c)  Is  ameii't 
ed  tt)  reail  a.s  follows 

"(2)  Passive  achvity  iNCLuriKS  certain 
RK.NTAi,  ACTivrriES. -Except  for  rental  activl 
ties  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  nonrental 
trade  or  business  activities  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (7),  e.ach  rentjil  activity  is  a  pa.ssive 
activity  without  regard  to  whether  or  not 
the  taxpayer  material Iv  participates  in  the 
rentiii  ii<  tivity .' 

(2)  Paragraph  i4)  of  section  469(c)  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows; 

"(4)  MaIKHIAI.  PARTICIPATION  NOT  REQUIREO 

KOR  pahacraph  (3).    Paragraph  (3)  shall  be 
applied  without  regard  to  whether  or  not  the 
taxpayer  materially  participates  In  the  ac 
tivity." 

(c)  EKKK^TIVE     Date.— The     amcniiir;erit.s 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1991. 
TITI.K         lll-PKNAI.rY  FRf^:         DI.STRIBl'- 

riONS  FHOM  IRAS  FOR  KIR.ST  HOMES 

SEf.  .'lOI  DISTHIBI'TIONS  KRO.M  CERTAIN  PIJVNS 
MAY  BE  ISEI)  WITHOIT  PENALTY  T<) 
PI  Rt  ILVSE  KIR.ST  HOMES. 

(a)  Is  (iKNKii.M.  l'ar,it;raiih  (2)  of  section 
72(t)  (relating  to  exception.s  to  10  percent  ad 
dltional  tax  on  early  ilistnbutlons  from 
qualified  retirement  plans)  is  amemled  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

■(D)  Distributions  krdm  certain  plans 
KOR  HH.ST  HOME  PURCHASES,  Distributions  to 
an  individual  from  an  individual  retirement 
plan,  or  from  amounts  attributable  to  em 
ployer  contributions  made  pur.suant  to  elec- 
tive deferrals  describeit  in  subparaitraph  (A) 
or  (C)  of  .■section  402ig;(:ii  oi  .section 
501(c)(18l(D)(ill)  which  are  (ii;alilied  first- 
time  homebuyer  di.stribut ions  (as  defined  in 
paragraph  (6))." 

(bi  Dekiniiions.— Section  72(t)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

iGl  QUALIKIED  FIRST  TIME  HOMKitUYKR  HIS 
TRlHtrrioNS.— For  purposes  of  paragraph 
(2)(D>— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— The  term  'qualified 
first-time  homebuyer  distribution'  means 
any  payment  or  distribution  received  by  an 
individual  to  the  extent  such  payment  or  dis- 
tribution is  used  by  the  individual  before  the 
close  of  the  60th  day  after  the  dav  on  which 
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such  payment  or  distribution  is  received  to 

pay  qualified  acquisition  costs  with  respect 
f,o  a  [iiiiK  ipal  residence  of  a  first-time  home- 
buyer  who  IS  such  individual  or  the  spouse, 
child,  or  grandchild  of  such  individual. 

"(B)  Qi.iALinKi)  AcguisrrioN  costs.— For 
purposes  of  this  paragrapii.  th<'  term  'quali- 
fied acquisition  costs'  means  the  costs  of  ac- 
quiring, constructing,  or  reconstructing  a 
residence  Such  term  includes  any  usual  or 
reasoiialile  settlement,  financing,  or  other 
closing  costs. 

"(C)  FIR.ST-TIME  HOMKHUYER;  OTHER   DEKINI- 

riONS.— For  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 

"(I)  Fiu.sr-TIMK  HOMKHUVKR-  The  term 
■first-time  homebuyer'  means  an.v  individual 
U 

"(I  I  sui  h  individual  (and  if  married,  such 
iiidlviduals  spouse)  had  no  present  owner- 
ship interest,  in  a  princli>al  residence  during 
the  ;i  year  period  ending  on  the  date  of  acqui- 
sition of  the  princjipal  residence  to  which 
t  his  i)ar;igraph  applies,  and 

'illi  subsection  (h)  or  (k)  of  section  10;M 
did  not  suspend  the  running  of  any  period  of 
lime  specified  in  .section  I0;t4  with  respect  to 
such  individual  on  the  day  before  the  date 
the  distribution  is  applied  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (A  Kill. 

"(ii)  Princii'ai.  RESIDENCE.— The  term 
'principal  residence'  has  the  same  meaning 
as  when  used  in  section  103-1 

"I  ill  I  Da'ik  ok  AcyuisirioN  The  leriTi  "date 
of  acquisition'  means  the  date 

"(I)  on  which  a  binding  contract  to  acquire 
the  principal  I'esidence  to  which  subpara- 
i;i.t[)h  (A  I  applies  is  entered  into,  or 

III  on  which  construction  or  reconstruc- 
ti-.n  (f  such  a  principal  residence  is  com- 
iiieiu  cd. 

"(D)  SI'ECIAL  KLI.E  WHKRK  DELAY  IN  ACQUISI- 

■I'lON.  — If  any  di,stributi(?n  from  any  individ- 
ual retirement  plan  fails  to  meet  the  re- 
quiremcnt-s  of  subparagraph  (A)  solely  by 
reason  of  a  delay  or  cancellation  of  the  pur- 
i  hasp  or  construction  of  the  residence,  the 
amount,  of  the  distribution  may  be  contrib- 
uted to  an  individual  retirement  plan  as  pro- 
vided m  section  408(d)(3)(A)(i)  (determined  by 
substituting  '120  days'  for  '60  days'  in  such 
section),  except  that 

■(II  .section  408(d)(3iiBl  shall  not  be  applied 
to  such  contribution,  and 

■'I  111  su(  h  amount  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account 

"(I)  in  determining  whether  section 
408(d)(3i(A>(i)  applies  to  any  other  amount, 
or 

■■(II)  for  purposes  of  subclause  (U)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)(i )." 

(d)  CoNKoRMiNc.  Amendments. 

(1)  Section  401(k  H2i(B)(ii  is  amended  by 
striking  or"  at  the  end  ofsubclau.se  (HI),  by 
striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subclause  (IV) 
and  inserting  "or",  and  by  inserting  after 
subclause  (IV)  the  following  new  subclause 

"iVi  the  date  on  which  (lualified  first-time 
homebuyer  distributions  (as  dcfiiipd  in  sec- 
lion  72(tii6))  are  made,  and  ". 

(2)  Section  403(b)(U)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "or"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (Ai,  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
t;raph  (Bi  and  inserting  ■.  or",  and  by  insert- 
ing aitei  subparagraph  (B)  the  following  new 
subparagraph 

"(C)  for  qualified  first-time  homebuyer  dis- 
tributions (as  defined  in  section  72(t)(6)l." 

(c)    Ekkective    Date. -The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  payments 
aiKl  liisti  ifjutioiis  after  December  ;i!.  1991. 
TITLE  IV— LOW-INCOME  HOUSING  CREUIT 

AND  QUALIFIED  MORTGACJE  BONDS 
SEC.  401.  LOW  INCOME  HOUSING  CREDIT. 

la)  Per.manent  Extension,- 


(1)  In  general.— Section  42  (relating  to 
low-income  housing  credit i  is  amended  by 
striking  subsection  (oi. 

(2)  EKKEcn'lVE  DATE.— The  amendments 
made  by  paragraph  (I)  shall  apply  to  periods 
ending  after  ,June  30.  1992. 

(b)  Modikications.  - 

(1)  Cauhykorward  rules.— 

(A)  In  general. -Clause  (ill  of  section 
42(h)(3l(D)  (relating  to  unused  housing  credit 
carryovers  allocated  among  certain  States i 
is  amended  by  striking  "the  excess"  and  all 
that  follows  and  inserting  "the  excess  lif 
any)  of  the  unused  State  housing  credit  ceil- 
ing for  the  year  preceding  such  year  over  the 
aggregate  housing  credit  dollar  amount  allo- 
cated for  such  year." 

(B)  Conkor.ming  amkndme.st.  -The  second 
sentence  of  section  42(h)(3)(Ci  (relating  to 
State  housing  credit  ceiling)  is  amended  by 
striking  "clauses  (i)  and  (iiii"  and  inserting 
"clauses  d)  through  dvf. 

(2)  10-VKAR  ANTI-CHURNING  HULK  WAIVER  K.X- 

pandkd.  -Clause  (in  of  section  42(d  i{6i(B)  (de- 
fining federally  assisted  building)  is  amended 
by  inserting  ",  221(d)(4)."  after  "221(d)i3)". 

(3)  LlMirATION       ON        KLIGIHI.K       HASIS       Ol- 

UNITS.— Paragraph  (5)  of  section  42(d)  (relat- 
ing to  special  rules  for  determining  eligible 
basis)  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subparagraph 

"(D)  Ma.n)mum  li.mit  pkh  unit. 

"(i)  In  general.  Notwithstandir.g  any 
other  provision  of  this  section,  and  before 
the  application  of  subparagraph  (C),  the  eli- 
gible basis  of  each  unit  of  any  building  shall 
not  exceed  $124,875. 

"(ii)  Inflation  AD.iu.STMENT.-For  any  cal- 
endar year'  beginning  after  1992.  the  dollar 
amount  referred  to  in  clause  (i)  shall  be  in- 
creased by  an  amount  equal  to-- 

"(I)  such  dollar  amount,  multiplied  by 

"(II)  the  cost-of-living  adjustm.ent  deter- 
mined umier  section  l(l')i3).  for  such  calendar 
year,  by  substituting  'calendar  year  1991  for 
"calendar  year  1989'  in  subparagraph  (B) 
thereof. 

If  any  dollar  amount  after  being  increased 
under  paragraph  (1)  is  not  a  multiple  of  $10. 
such  dollar  amount  shall  be  rounded  to  the 
nearest  multiple  of  $10  (or,  if  such  dollar 
amount  is  a  multiple  of  $5,  such  dollar 
amount  shall  be  increased  to  the  next  higher 
multiple  of  $10). " 

(4)  Units  with  cer-tain  kull-time  stu- 
DEN^is  NOT  DiSQUALlKIKD.- Subparagraph  (Di 
of  section  42(i)  (relating  to  definitions  and 
special  rules)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(D)  CEltTAIN    STUDENTS    NOT  TO   DISQUALIFY 

UNIT. — A  unit  shall  not  fail  to  be  treated  as 
a  low-income  unit  merely  because  it  is  occu- 
pied— 

"(i:  by  an  individual  who  is— 

■(I  I  a  student  and  receiving  assistance 
under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or 

"(II)  enrolled  in  a  job  training  program  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  or  under  other  similar  Fed- 
eral, .State,  or  local  laws,  or 

'"(ii)  entirely  by  full-time  students  if  such 
students  are— 

"(I)  single  parents  and  their  children  and 
such  parents  and  children  are  not  dependents 
(as  defined  in  section  152)  of  another  individ- 
ual, or 

"(II 1  married  and  file  a  joint  return." 

(5i    Treasury    waivers    of    certain    de 

MINIMIS  ERRORS  AND  ItKCEKTIKICATIONS.   -Sub- 

sectioii  (g)  of  section  42  (relating  to  qualified 
low-income  housing  projects)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 


"(8)  Waiver  of  certain  de  minimis  errors 
AND  recertikications— On  application  by 
the  taxpayer,  the  .Secretary  may  waive— 

"(A)  any  .'■ecapture  under  subsection  (j)  in 
the  case  of  any  de  minimis  error  in  comply- 
ing with  paragraph  i!  i.  or 

"(B)  any  annual  recertification  of  tenant 
income  for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  if  the 
entire  building  is  occupied  by  low-income 
tenants." 

(6)  Basis  ok  community  service  areas  in- 
cluded IN  ad.justed  basis— Paragraph  (4i  of 
section  42(d)  (relating  to  special  rules  relat- 
ing to  determination  of  adjusted  basis)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "subparagraph  (B)"  in  sub- 
paragraph lAi  and  inserting  ■■subparagraphs 
(B)  and  iCi". 

(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  iCi  as 
subparagraph  iDi.  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  iB)  the 
following  new  subparagraph 

"(C)  Basis  of  property  in  community 
SERVICE  AREAS  INCLUDED.— The  adjusted  basis 
of  any  building  located  in  a  qualified  census 
tract  shall  be  determined  by  taking  into  ac- 
count the  adjusted  basis  of  property  lof  a 
character  subject  to  the  allowance  for  depre- 
ciation) used  in  functionally  related  and  sub- 
ordinate community  activity  facilities  if— 

"(i)  the  size  of  the  facilities  is  commensu- 
rate with  tenant  needs, 

"(ii)  the  use  of  such  facilities  is  predomi- 
nantly by  tenants  and  employees  of  the 
building  owner,  and 

"(iii)  not  more  than  20  percent  of  the  build- 
ing's eligible  basis  is  attributable  to  the  ag- 
gregate basis  of  such  facilities." 

(7)  Effective  dates.  - 

(A)  IN  GENERAL.- Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  the  amendmenl,s  made  by 
this  subsection  shall  apply  to- 

(i)  determinations  under  section  42  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to 
housing  credit  dollar  amounts  allocated 
from  State  housing  credit  ceilings  after  .June 
30,  1992.  or 

(ii)  buildings  placed  in  service  after  June 
30,  1992,  to  the  extent  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section 
42(h)  of  such  Code  does  not  apply  to  any 
building  by  reason  of  paragraph  (4)  thereof, 
but  only  with  respect  to  bonds  issued  after 
such  date. 

(B)  Waiver  authority.  -The  amendments 
made  by  paragraphs  (2)  and  (5)  shall  take  ef- 
fect on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
SEC.  402.  QUALIFIED  MORTGAGE  BONDS. 

(ai  Permanent  Extension.— Paragraph  (1) 
of  section  143(a)  (defining  qualified  mortgage 
bond)  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(1)  Qualified  .mortgage  bond  defined.— 
For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term  'qualified 
mortgage  bond'  means  a  bond  which  is  issued 
as  part  of  a  qualified  mortgage  issue." 

(b)  Mortgage  Credit  Certificates.— Sub- 
section (hi  of  section  25  is  hereby  repealed 

(d)  Effective  Dates. - 

(1)  Bonds.  -The  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a I  shall  apply  to  bonds  issued  after 
June  30.  1992. 

(2)  Certificates.— The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (bi  shall  apply  to  elections  for 
periods  after  June  30.  1992. 

TITLE  V— ENTERPRISE  ZONTES 
SEC.  500.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  enterprise  zones  in 
order  to  stimulate  entrepreneurship.  particu- 
larly by  zone  residents,  the  creation  of  new 
jobs,  particularly  lor  disadvantaged  workers 
and  long-term  unemployed  individuals,  and 
to  promote  revitalization  of  economically 
distressed  areas  primarily  by  providing  or 
encouraging— 
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(1)  tax  relief  at  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  levels; 

(2i  rcKulatory  relief  at  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  levels;  and 

(3)  Improved  local  services  and  an  increase 
In  the  economic  stake  of  enterprise  zone 
residents  in  their  own  community  and  its  de- 
velopment, particularly  through  the  in- 
creased Involvement  of  private,  local,  and 
n>'li;'tili<)i'ho.Mi  oik'aniz.itlons 

Subtitle  A— Designation  of  Knterpris*'  Zones 
SEC.  501.  i)k.si(;nation  of  /<)NKS. 

lai  Cinkka;  Kri  i  (■ii,ii)tei  80  (relating  to 
general  rule.si  is  amended  by  addinir  at  the 
end  theieof  th<>  liiliowintj  new  subchapter' 

"Subchapter  I> — IK'si({""ti<'n  iif  Knlerprise 
/.ones 
"Ser    VrtJIo   li.'.^i.rii.ir  b'li. 

"SEC.  7««0.  DESKJNAIION. 

"(ai  Dksignatio.s  uk  Zonks.— 

"(1)  Dkkinition  P'or  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  term  'enterprise  zone'  means  any  area— 

"(A)  whi<;h  Is  nominated  by  one  or  more 
local  governments  and  the  State  or  States  In 
which  it  is  located  for  designation  as  an  en- 
terprise zone  (hereinafter  in  thi.s  section  re- 
ferred to  as  a  'nominated  area),  and 

"(B)  which  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  after  consultation 
with— 

"(1)  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce. Labor,  and  the  Treasury;  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget;  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, and 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  an  area  on  an  Indian 
reservation,  the  Secretary  of  th?  Interior, 
designates  as  an  enterprise  zone. 

"(2)  AUTHORITY  TO  IJKSIGNATK.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Is 
authorized  to  designate  enterprise  zones  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(3)  Limitations  on  designations.— 

"(A)  PUBLICATION  OK  RKGULATiONS.— Before 
designating  any  area  as  an  enterprl.se  zone 
and  not  later  than  4  months  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shall  prescribe  by  regulation,  after 
consultation  with  the  officials  described  in 
paragraph  (l)(By  - 

"(1)  the  procedures  for  nominating  an  area, 
and 

■■(11)  the  procedures  for  designation  as  an 
enterprise  zone.  Including  a  method  for  com- 
paring courses  of  action  under  subsection  (d) 
proposed  for  nominated  areas,  and  the  other 
factors  specified  in  subsection  (e) 

"(B)  Time  i, imitations. —The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  des- 
ignate nominated  areas  as  enterprise  zones 
only  (luring  the  48-month  period  beginning 
on  the  later  of— 

"(1)  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  follow- 
ing the  month  in  which  the  effective  date  of 
the  regulations  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  occui-s.  or 

"(11)  June  30.  1992. 

"(C)  NUMDKlt  OK  DKSIONATIONS.— 

"(1)  In  gknkrai,.  The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  development  may  designate 

"(1)  not  more  than  50  nominated  areas  as 
enterprise  zones  under  this  section  and 

"(II)  not  more  than  15  nominated  areas  as 
enterprise  zones  during  the  first  12-moiitli 
period  beginning  on  the  date  determined 
under  subparagraph  (B).  not  more  than  M  by 
the  end  of  the  second  12-month  perioil,  not 
more  than  45  by  the  end  of  the  third  12 
month  period,  and  not  more  than  50  by  the 
end  of  the  fourth  12-month  period 

"(II)  Minimum  uksignation  in  rural 
AKKAS.  -Of   the   areas   designated   as   enter- 


prise zones,  at  least  one-thlrrt  must  be  areas 
that  are— 

"(I)  within  a  local  government  jurisdiction 
or  Jurisdictions  with  a  population  of  less 
than  50.000  (as  determined  using  the  most  re- 
cent census  data  available); 

■•(II)  outside  of  a  metropolitan  statistical 
area  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
14'3(k)(2)(B));  or 

"(III)  determined  by  the  Secietary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  be 
rural  areas. 

"(D)  Prockdurai,  rui.ks.— The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  not 
make  any  designations  under  this  section 
unless— 

■■(i)  the  local  government  and  the  State  in 
which  the  nominated  area  is  located  have 
the  authority  to — 

"(I)  nominate  such  area  for  designation  as 
an  enterprise  zone, 

"(II)  make  the  State  and  local  commit- 
ments under  subsection  (d).  and 

"(III)  provide  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  develop- 
ment that  such  commitments  will  be  ful- 
filled, and 

"(ii)  a  nomination  therefor  is  submitteil  by 
such  State  and  local  governments  in  such  a 
manner  and  in  such  form,  and  contains  such 
information,  as  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation. 

"(4)  Nomination  pkock.ss  kok  Indian  rks 
krvations.— In  the  case  of  a  nominated  area 
on  an  Indian  reservation,  the  reservation 
governing  body  (as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior)  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
both  the  State  and  local  governments  with 
respect  to  such  area. 

"(b)  TiMK  Pkhiod  kor  Which  Obsignation 

IS  IN  EKKKCrr- 

"(1)  IN  gknkral.— Any  designation  of  an 
area  as  an  enterprise  zone  shall  remain  in  ef- 
fect during  the  period  beginning  on  the  date 
-of  the  designation  and  ending  on  the  earliest 
of- 

"(A)  December  31  of  the  24th  calendar  year 
following  the  calendar  year  In  which  such 
date  occurs. 

"(B)  the  termination  date  specified  by  the 
State  and  local  governments  as  provided  In 
the  nomination  submitted  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (a)(3)(D)(li). 

"(C)  such  other  date  as  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  speci- 
fy as  a  condition  of  designation,  or 

"(D)  the  date  upon  which  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  revokes 
such  designation. 

"(2)  Rkvocation  ok  dksignation.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Url)an  Development, 
after  consultation  with  the  officials  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)(1)(B).  may  revoke 
the  designation  of  .in  area  if  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  determines 
that  the  State  or  a  local  government  in 
which  the  area  Is  located  Is  not  complying 
substantially  with  the  agreed  coui^se  of  ac- 
tion for  the  area. 

"(c)  ARK.A  AND  ELIOIHILITY  RWJUIRKMK.NTS 
••(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  Hous 
ing  and  Urban  Development  may  designate  a 
nominated  area  as  an  enterprise  zone  only  If 
it  meets  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3). 

'(2)  AREA  RKQUIUEMKNTS.— A  nominated 
area  meets  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph if- 

"(A)  the  area  Is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  local  government; 

■■(B)  the  boundui'v  ot  the  area  Is  continu- 
ous; and 


•■(C)  the  area— 

"ID  has  a  population,  as  determined  by  thf 
most  recent  census  data  available,  of  not  les.'- 
than— 

"(I I  4.000  If  any  poi-tlon  of  such  area  (othei 
than  a  rural  area  described  in  s.it  •-';:, 
(a)(3)(Cl(ii))  is  located  within  a  mo':  •..:; 

statistical  area  (as  designated  by  tn.-  Uiu-. 
tor  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
with  a  population  of  50.000  or  more;  or 
"(U)  1,000  In  any  other  ca.se;  or 

"(ii)  is  entirely  within  an  Indian  reserva 
tlon  (as  determine  1  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior). 

'•(3)  ELIGIBILiry  HEgUIRKMKNTS. -For  pur 
poses  of  paragraph  (l).  a  nominated  area 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph  il 
the  State  or  local  govcinments  in  which  th>' 
nominated  area  is  located  certifies,  and  th"' 
Secretar.v  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop 
ment  accepts  such  certification,  that- 
'll A)  the  area  is  one  of  pervasive  poverty, 
unemployment  and  general  distress; 

••(B)  the  area  Is  located  wholly  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  local  government  that  is  eli 
gible  for  Federal  a.sslstance  under  section  11!) 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974.  as  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  e.i 
actment  of  this  Act; 

••(C)  the  unemployment  rate  for  the  area. 
.OS  determined  by  the  appropriate  available 
data,  was  not  less  than  1.5  times  the  national 
unemployment  rate  for  the  period; 

•'(D)  the  poverty  rate  (as  determined  by 
the  most  recent  census  data  available)  for 
each  populous  census  tract  (or  where  not 
tracted.  the  equivalent  county  division  a.'- 
defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the 
purpose  of  defining  poverty  areas)  within  the 
area  was  not  less  than  20  percent  for  the  pe 
riod  to  which  such  data  relate;  and 

"(K)  the  area  meeus  at  least  one  of  the  fol 
lowing  criteria; 

"(i)  Not  less  than  70  percent  of  the  house 
holds  living  In  the  area  have  incomes  below 
80  percent  of  the  median  income  of  house 
holds  of  the  local  government  (determined  In 
the  same  manner  as  under  section  119(b)(2)  o! 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974). 

"(11)  The  population  of  the  area  decreased 
by  20  percent  or  more  between  1970  and  198(1 
(as  determined  from  the  mcjst  recent  census 
available). 

"(4)  Eligibility  requirements  kor  rural 
AREAS.- For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  .< 
nominated  area  that  is  a  rural  area  described 
in  subsection  (a)(3)(C)(ll)  meets  the  require 
ments  of  paragi'aph  (3)  If  the  State  and  local 
governments  in  which  It  is  located  certifv 
and  the  Secretary,  after  such  review  of  sup 
porting  data  as  he  deems  appropriate,  ai 
ccpts  such  certification,  that  the  area 
meets— 

"(A)  the  criteria  set  forth  in  subparagraph.-- 
(A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (3);  and 

'•(B)  not  less  than  one  of  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  the  other  subparagraphs  of  para 
graph  (3). 

'•(d)  Requirei)  State  and  Imcau  Co.MMn 
ments.-- 

'•(1)  IN  GENERAL.— No  nominated  area  shall 
be  designated  as  an  enterprise  zone  unle.^^.- 
the  State  and  the  local  government  or  gov 
ernments  of  the  jurisdictions  In  which  the 
nominated  area  Is  located  agree  In  writin^r 
that,  during  any  period  during  which  the 
nominated  area  Is  an  enterprise  zone,  such 
governments  will  follow  a  specified  course  ol 
action  designed  to  reduce  the  various  bui 
dens  borne  by  employers  or  employees  ii. 
such  area. 

"(2)  Course  ok  AcrrioN.-The  course  of  ac 
tlon  under  paragraph  d)  may  include,  but  i- 
not  limited  to— 


■(A)  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  tax 
lates  or  fees  applying  within  the  enterprise 

Zijtle, 

■(Bi  actions  to  reduce,  remove,  simplify,  or 
streamline  governmental  requiiements  ap- 
plying within  the  enterprise  zone. 

■•(Ci  an  increase  in  the  level  or  efficiency 
uf  local  services  within  the  enterprise  zone. 
lui  example,  crime  prevention,  and  drug  en- 
loicement  prevention  and  treatment. 

"(D)  Involvement  in  the  program  by  pri- 
vate entities,  organizations,  neighborhood 
associations,  and  community  groups,  par- 
ticularly those  within  the  nominated  area. 
including  a  commitment  from  such  private 
entities  to  provide  jol*s  and  joli  ti'aining  for. 
and  technu  al.  financial  or  other  assistance 
to,  employers,  employee.-i.  and  residents  of 
the  nominated  area. 

"iK)  mechanisms  t,(i  increase  equity  owner 
ship  by  residents  and  employees  within  the 
enterprise  zone. 

"(F)  donation  (or  sale  below  market  value) 
of  land  and  buildings  to  benefit  low  and  mod- 
erate inconie  [leople. 

"(CJ)  linkages  to 

"(i)  job  training, 
'(ii)  transportation. 

"(Ill)  education, 
"(iv)  day  care, 

"(v)  health  care,  and 

■■(VII  other  .social  service  support. 

■■(H)  provision  of  supporting  public  facili- 
ties, and  infrastructure  improvements. 

■■(I)  encouragement  of  local  entrepreneur 
ship:  and 

'■(,J)  other  factors  determined  essential  to 
.■support  enterprise  zone  activities  and  en- 
courage livability  or  (jualiLy  of  life. 

■•(3)  Later  modikication  ok  a  colh.sk.  ok 
AcrnoN,  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
I.'rban  Development  may  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe procedures  to  permit  or  require  a 
I  ourso  of  action  to  be  updated  or  modified 
iliirlnK'  the  time  that  a  licslgnation  is  in  ef 
fc(  t. 

■■(ei  PuioKi'i'v  OF  Dksionation.-  In  choos- 
ing nominated  areas  for  designation,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shall  i-tive  preference  to  the  nominated 
areas 

■;li  with  respect  to  wliich  the  strongest 
and  hu'hest  quality  contributions  have  been 
pri.iriilsed  as  part  of  the  course  of  action.  t;ik- 
ing  into  consideration  the  fiscal  ability  of 
the  nominating  Suite  and  local  governments 
td  provide  tax  relief. 

'(2)  with  respect  to  which  the  nominating 
.Stiite  and  local  K'ovcrnments  have  provided 
the  most  effective  and  enforceable  guaran- 
tees that  the  propo.sed  course  of  action  will 
.ictuall.v  be  carried  out  during  the  period  of 
the  enterprise  zone  designation. 

■•(3)  with  respect  to  which  private  entitles 
havi>  made  the  most  substantial  commit- 
tments in  additional  resources  and  contribu- 
tiiins.  iiii  liidlng  the  creation  of  new  or  ex- 
IMii'led  l.^isiness  activities,  and 

,li  whii  n  Lest  exhibit  such  other  factors 
il.'triinine.l  Ijv  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  iJevi'loiini'-nt.  including  relative  dis- 
tress, as  aie  I  onsistent  with  the  Intent  of  the 
.•nterprise  zone  piogram  and  have  the  great- 
i-sl  likelihood  of  success. 

■■(f)  Geographic  DisTitinijTioN.— In  making 
designations,  the  Secieiaiy  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  will  lake  into  consider- 
ition  a  reasonable  geographic  distribution  of 
enterprise  zones. 

■■(gi  Dkkinitions.— For  the  purpo.ses  of  this 
title— 

'•(1)  Governments.— If  more  than  one  gov- 
ernment seeks  to  nominate  an  area  as  an  en- 
terprlse  zone,  any  reference  to.  or  require- 


ment of.  this  section  shall  apply  to  all  such 
governments. 

••(2)  Statk.— The  term  'State'  shall  also  in- 
clude the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  Anieruan  .Samoa,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  any  other  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

•'(3)  Local  government.  -The  term  local 
government"  means — 

"(A)  any  county,  city.  town,  township,  par- 
ish, village,  or  other  general  purpose  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  a  State. 

•'(B)  any  combination  of  political  subdivi- 
sions described  in  subparagraph  (Ai  recog- 
nized by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and 

■•(C  I  the  District  of  Columbia", 

•■(ill  Ciiuss  Rkkkhkncks  for 

"(1)  definitions,  see  section  1391, 

"(2)  treatment  of  employees  in  enterprise 
zones,  see  section  1392,  and 

"(3)  treatment  of  investments  in  enterprise 
zones,  see  sections  1393  and  1394.". 

(bi  Clerical  AMKNi)MENT.--The  table  of 
subchapters  for  chapter  80  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item; 

'■SUBi  HAITKK   D.   Designation   of  enterprise 

/.ones". 
SEC.  sm.  repohtim;  requirements. 

Not  Later  than  the  close  ol  the  seiond  cal- 
endar year  after  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment first  designates  areas  as  enterprise 
zones,  and  at  the  close  of  each  second  cal- 
endar year  thereafter,  the  .Se(-retary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  on  the  effects  of  such 
designation  in  accomplishing  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

SEC.   503.   INTERACTION    WITH   OTHER   FEDERAL 
PROGRA.MS. 

(a)  CooRiJiNATioN  With  Rf[.(.x;a'I';(..s-  A.ssisr- 
anck.— The  designation  of  an  enterprise  zone 
under  section  7880  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (as  added  by  this  title)  shall 
not^- 

(1)  constitute  approval  of  a  Federal  or  fed- 
erally assisted  program  or  project  (within 
the  meaning  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance and  Real  Property  A(.quisition  Poli- 
cies Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  AGOi ));  or 

(2)  entitle  any  person  displaced  from  real 
property  located  in  such  zone  to  any  rights 
or  any  benefits  under  such  Act. 

(b)  C(X)Hi)LNArio.N  With  Environmental 
POLICY.— Designation  of  an  enterprise  zone 
under  section  7880  of  such  Code  shall  not  con- 
stitute a  Federal  action  for  purposes  of  ap- 
plying the  procedural  requirements  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
i42  l.'.S.C.  4341)  or  other  provisions  of  Federal 
law  relating  to  the  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment . 

Subtitle  B — Federal  Income  Tax  Incentives 
SEC.  511     DEFINITIONS  AND   REGULATIONS;  EM 
PLOYEE  CREDIT;  CAPIT,U-  GAIN  EX 
CLUSION;  STOCK  EXPENSING. 

(a)  Gknkrai,  Rli.k.    Chaptei  1  (relating  to 

normal  tax  and  surtax  rules i  is  amended  by 

inserting  after  subchapter  T   the   toJlowmt.' 

new  subchapter 

"Subchapter  U — Enterprise  Zones 

■■Sec.  1391.  Definitions    and    regulatory    au- 
thority. 

■'Sec.  1392   Credit    for   enterprise   zone    em- 
ployees. 

"Sec.  1393.  Enterpri.se  zone  capital  gain. 

"Sec,  1394-  Enterprise  zone  stock. 

"SEC.    1391    DEFINITIONS  A.ND  REGt'I^TORY  AC 
THORITY. 

"(a)  Enterprise  Zone.— 


"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
chapter, the  term  enterprise  zone  means 
any  area  which  the  Secretary  ol  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  designates  pursuant  to 
section  7880(a)  as  a  Federal  enterprise  zone 
for  purposes  oi  this  title 

■■i2i  Termination  of  enterprise  zone.  — An 
area  will  cease  to  constitute  an  enterprise 
zone  once  its  designation  as  such  terminates 
or  is  revoked  under  section  7880(b). 

■■(b)  Entkhphi.sk  Zonk  Business.- 

'■(1)  In  general. —For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
chapter, the  term  'enterprise  zone  business' 
means  an  activity  constituting  the  active 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  within  an  en- 
terpri.se  zone,  and  with  respect  to  which — 

■■(  A )  at  least  80  percent  of  the  gross  income 
in  each  calendar  year  is  attributable  to  the 
active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  within 
an  enterpri.se  zone. 

■■(B)  less  than  10  percent  of  the  property 
(as  measured  by  unadjusted  basis  i  con- 
stitutes stocks,  securities,  or  property  held 
for  use  by  customers. 

■■(C'  less  than  10  percent  of  the  property 
constitutes  collectibles  (as  defined  in  section 
408(m)(2)).  unless  such  collectibles  constitute 
property  held  primarily  for  sale  to  customers 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  active  trade  or 
business. 

"(D)  substantially  all  of  the  property 
(Whether  owned  or  leased)  is  located  within 
an  enterprise  zone,  an(i 

■■(E)  substantially  all  of  the  employees 
work  within  an  enterprise  zone. 

'■(2)  Relatku  Acn-iviTiEs  taken  into  ac- 
count.—Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  reg- 
ulations, al!  activities  conducted  by  a  tax- 
payer and  persons  related  to  the  taxpayer 
shall  be  treated  a.'<  one  activity  for  purposes 
of  paragraph  (1). 

■■(3l  SPKClAL  RULES.- 

■'(Al  Rental  real  property.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1).  real  property  located 
within  an  enterpiise  zone  and  held  for  u.se  by 
customers  other  than  related  persons  shall 
be  treated  as  the  active  co;Kiu(.t  of  a  trade  or 
business  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(A)  and 
as  not  subject  to  paragraph  (lilBi. 

■'(Bi  Tkrmination  of  kntkrprise  zonk 
nusiNKSS. — An  activity  shall  cease  to  be  an 
enterprise  zone  business  if  — 

■'(i)  the  designation  of  the  enterprise  zone 
in  which  the  activity  is  conducted  termi- 
nates or  is  revoked  pursuant  to  section 
7880(b); 

■■(ii)  more  than  50  percent  (by  vaiue'  of  the 
activity's  property  or  services  are  obtained 
from  related  persons  other  than  enterprise 
zone  businesses;  or 

■■(iii)  more  than  50  percent  of  the  activity's 
gross  income  is  attributable  to  property  or 
services  provided  to  related  persons  other 
than  enterpri.se  zone  businesses. 

■■(c)  ^:NTKR^RLSE  ZONE  PROPERTY.— 

■'(1)  IN  GENERAL.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
chapter, the  term  'enterprise  zone  property' 
means— 

■■(A)  any  tangible  personal  property  lo- 
cated in  an  enterprise  zone  and  used  by  the 
taxpayer  in  an  enterprise  zone  business,  and 

■■(B)  any  real  property  located  in  an  enter- 
prise zone  and  used  by  the  taxpayer  in  an  en- 
terprise zone  business. 

In  no  event  shall  any  financial  property  or 
intangible  interest  in  property  be  treated  as 
constituting  enterprise  zone  property, 
whether  or  not  such  property  is  used  in  the 
active  conduct  of  an  enterprise  zone  busi- 
ness. 

■'(2)  Termination  ok  enterprise  zone.— 
The  treatment  of  pioperty  as  enterprise  zone 
property  under  subparagraph  (Ai  shall  not 
terminate  upon  the  termination  or  revoca- 
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tlon  of  the  dealKnatlon  of  the  enterprise  zonp 
In  which  the  protJPrly  Is  located,  but  Instead 
shall  terminate  itiunedlat«'l.v  after  the  first 
sale  or  exi  hiinRe  of  such  property  oixurrlnc 
after  the  expiration  or  revocation. 

"(d)  Rki.atkI"  Pkksons.  For  purposes  of 
this  subchapter,  a  person  shall  be  treated  us 
related  to  another  person  If— 

"(11  the  relationship  of  such  persons  Is  de- 
scribed in  Hectlon  267(bi  or  707(b)(1).  or 

"(2)  such  persons  iire  eiiKHKed  In  trades  or 
businesses  under  common  control  (within 
the  meanlnR  of  subsections  (ai  and  i  b)  of  sec- 
tion 52). 

For  purposes  of  parattraph  (li.  In  applyInK 
section  267(b)  or  707(b)(1).  '33  percent'  ahall 
be  substituted  for  '50  percent' 

"(e)  RKUULA'muY  AUTHORrry.  The  Sec 
retary  shall  prescribe  such  roRulations  as 
may  Ije  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposBH  of  title  V  of  the  Kconomic 
Growth  and  Affordable  HousInK  Act  of  1992. 
Including— 

"(1)  provldlnif  that  Federal  fax  relief  Is  un- 
available to  an  activity  that  does  not  stlmu- 
la'-e  employment  In.  or  revitAllzatlon  of.  en 
terprlse  zones. 

"(2)  provldInK  for  appropriate  coordination 
with  other  Federal  programs  that,  in  com 
blnatlon.  might  enable  activity  within  enter 
prise  zones  to  bo  more  than  100  percent  sub 
sidlzed  by  the  Federal  government,  and 

"(3i  pieventlnK'  the  avoidance  of  the  rules 
In  this  suhch.ipi.-i- 

-SEC.    1392.  CK>:l)n    KIK  KNT>;iU>RI.SK   /AtSV   KM 
FLOYKKS. 

"(a)  GBNKRAi,  Rui.K.  — In  the  case  of  a  tax- 
payer who  Is  an  enterprise  zone  employee, 
there  shall  be  allowed  a.s  a  credit  .iKalnst  the 
tax  Imposed  by  this  subtitle  for  the  taxable 
year  an  amount  equal  to  5  pcn'.ent  of  so 
much  of  the  (|uallfled  wattes  of  the  taxpayer 
for  the  taxable  year  as  does  not  exceed 
S10.500. 

"(b)  DEFINITIONS.  —For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion 

"(1)       ENTKRrKIrtK       '/-UNK       KMI'l.OVKK.      ThO 

term  'enterprise  zone  employee'  means  an  In- 
dividual— 

"(A)  performing  services  during  the  tax- 
able year  that  are  directly  related  to  the 
conduct  of  an  enterprise  zone  business, 

"(B)  substantially  all  of  the  services  de 
scribed  in  paragraph  (1)(A)  aie  performed 
within  an  enterprise  zone.  an<l 

"(C)  the  employer  for  whom  the  services 
described  In  paragraph  (li(A)  are  performed 
is  not  the  Federal  government,  any  State 
government  or  subdivision  thereof,  or  any 
local  government. 

"(2)  Wagks.  -The  term  'wages'  has  the 
meanlntj  given  to  such  term  by  subsection 
(b)  of  section  3306  (determined  without  re- 
gard to  any  dollar  limitation  contained  in 
such  subsection). 

"(3)  QuALiKiKi)  WACiES.— The  term  'qualified 
wages'  means  all  wnges  of  the  taxpayer,  to 
the  extent  attribuuible  to  services  described 
In  paratiiaph  iD. 

"(c)  Li.MrrATioNa.— 

"(1)  F'HA.SK-our  OK  CHKDiT— The  amount  of 
the  credit  allowable  to  a  taxpayer  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  excess  (If  any )  of— 

"(A)  $525.  over 

"(Bi  10.5  percent  of  so  much  of  the  tax- 
payer's total  wages  (whether  or  not  con- 
stituting qualified  wages)  as  exceeds  $20,000. 

"(2)  Partiai,  TAXAid.K  YKAH.  If  designa- 
tion of  an  area  as  an  enterprise  zone  occurs. 
expires,  or  is  revoked  pursuant  to  section 
7880  on  a  date  other  than  the  first  or  last  day 
of  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer,  or  in  the 
case  of  a  short  taxable  year,  the  limitations 


specified  In  subsection  icHl)  shall  be  ad- 
justed on  a  pro  rata  basis  i  based  upon  the 
number  of  days). 

"(d)  Rkduction  ok  Ckkoit  to  TAXI'AYKR.S 
SUU.IhXrr  11)  Al.TEKNATlVK  MINIMUM  TA.X. 
The  credit  allowed  under  this  section  for  the 
taxable  year  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
(If  any)  of  tax  Imposed  by  section  55  (relating 
to  the  alternative  minimum  tax)  with  re 
spect  to  such  tjixpayer  for  such  year. 

"(0)  C'RKDrV  TllKATKI)   AS  SUBrAUT  C  CKKI>- 

rr.  —  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  credit  nl 
lowed  undei   subsection  (a)  shall   he  treated 
as  a  credit  allowed  under  subpart  C  of  part 
IV  of  subchapter  A  of  this  chapter 

-SEC   1393.  ENTERPRISE  ZONE  CAPITAL  GAIN. 

(a)    Okni-.km     Ki  I  k     <;ro.ss    income    does 
not    Induilc    the   amount   of   any    gain    con 
stituting  enterprise  zone  caplUil  gain 

"(b)  Definition.  -For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  In  gknerai,.  The  term  'enterprise 
zone  capital  gain'  means  galn- 

"(A)  treated  as  long  term  capital  gain, 

"(B)  allocable  In  accordance  with  the  rules 
under  subsection  (b)(5i  of  section  338  to  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  enterprise  zone  property, 
and 

"(Ci  properly  attributable  to  periods  of  use 
In  an  enterprise  zone  business. 

"(2i  Limitations  Enterprise  zone  capital 
gain  does  not  Include  any  gain  attributable 
to-^ 

"(A)  the  sale  or  exchange  of  property  not 
constituting  enterprise  zone   property   with 
respect  to  the  taxpayer  throughout  the  pe 
riod  of  twenty-four  full  calendar  months  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  sale  or  exchange. 

"(B)  any  collectibles  (as  defined  In  section 
408(mi).  or 

"(C)  sales  or  exchanges  to  persons  con- 
trolled by  the  same  Interests. 

"(c)  Basis.  Amounts  excluded  from  gross 
Income  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
be  applied  In  reduction  to  the  basis  of  any 
property  held  bv  the  t-ixpaver 

•^EC.  1394.  EN  ITRI'HI.SK  Z«)NE  .STOCK. 

"(a)  Gknkkai.  Rli.k.  At  the  election  of 
any  indlviilual,  the  aggregate  amount  paid 
by  such  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year  for 
the  purchase  of  enterprise  zone  stock  on  the 
original  i.ssuo  of  such  stock  by  a  qualified  is- 
suer shall  bo  allowed  as  a  deduction. 

"(bl  LlMlTATlONS.- 

"(li  Ckii.inc— The  maximum  amount  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction  under  subsection  (a)  to 
a  taxpayer  shall  not  exceed  $50,000  for  any 
taxable  year,  nor  $'250,000  during  the  tax- 
payer's lifetime. 

"(A)  KXCKSS  AMOUNTS.— If  the  amount  oth- 
erwise deductible  by  any  person  under  sub- 
section (a)  exceeds  the  limitation  under  this 
paragraph  (1)  — 

"(I)  the  amount  of  such  excess  shall  be 
treated  as  an  amount  paid  in  the  next  tax- 
able year,  and 

"(11)  the  deduction  allowed  for  any  taxable 
year  shall  bo  allocated  among  the  enterprise 
zone  stock  purchased  by  such  person  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  purchase  price  per  share. 

"(2)  RELATKl)  I'KRSON.— 

"(A)  In  GENKKAi..— The  taxpayer  and  all  In- 
dividuals related  to  the  taxpayer  shall  be 
treated  as  one  person  for  purposes  of  the  lim- 
itations described  In  subsection  (b)(1). 

"(B)  KxoK.s.s  AMouNT.s.— The  limitations  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)(1)  shall  be  allocated 
among  the  taxpayer  and  related  persons  in 
accordance  with  their  respective  purchases 
of  enterprise  zone  stock. 

"(3)  Partiai.  taxahi.k  ykak.— If  designa- 
tion of  an  area  as  an  enterprise  zone  occurs, 
expires,  or  is  revoked  pursuant  to  section 
7880  on  II  tiate  other  than  the  first  or  last  day 


of  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer,  or  In  thi' 
case  of  a  short  tiixable  year,  the  limitations 
specilied  in  subsection  (b)(1)  shall  be  ad- 
justed on  a  pro  rata  basis  (based  upon  the 
number  of  days). 

"(C)  UlSfOSITIONS  OK  .STOCK.— 

"ID  Gain  TRKAricii  as  ordinary  income.- 
Except  as  othei-wlse  provided  in  regulations, 
if  a  taxpayer  disposes  of  any  enterprise  zone 
stoi-k  with  respect  to  which  a  deduction  was 
allowe<t  under  subsection  la),  the  amount  re- 
alized upon  such  tllsposlMon  shall  be  treated 
as  ordinary  Income  and  leiognized  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  subtitle. 

"(2l  INI'KHKSTCHARGF.I)  IF  DISIHJ.SITION  WITH- 
IN i YKAUS  OF  rURCHASK 

"(Ai  In  gknf.hai..  If  a  taxpayer  disposes  of 
any  enterprise  zone  stock  before  the  end  of 
the  5-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  such 
stock  was  purchased  by  the  taxpayer,  the  tax 
Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year 
In  which  such  disposition  occurs  shall  be  in- 
creased by  the  amount  determined  under 
subparagraph  (B). 

'(B)  Ai)i)iTi<JNAl<  AMOUNT.— For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A),  the  additional  amount 
shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  Interest  (de- 
termined at  the  rate  applicable  under  se<'.- 
tion  6621(a)(2))  that  would  accrue 

"(1)  during  the  perioil  beginning  on  the 
date  the  stock  was  purcha.sed  by  the  tax- 
payer and  ending  on  the  dale  such  stock  was 
disposed  of  by  the  taxpayer. 

"(11)  on  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate 
decrease  In  lax  of  the  taxpayer  resulting 
from  the  deduction  allowed  under  this  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  the  stock  so  dis- 
posed of. 

"(d)  DlSyUAI.lFlCATION. 

"(1)  ISSIIKR  OH  STOCK  CKASFS    IX)  gUAl.IFY.— 

If  a  taxpayer  elects  the  deduction  under  sub- 
section la)  with  respect  to  enterprise  zone 
stock,  and  either  - 

"(A)  the  issuer  with  respect  to  which  the 
election  was  made  ceases  to  be  a  qualified  Is- 
suer, or 

"(B)  the  proceeds  from  the  issuance  of  the 
taxpayer's  enterprise  zone  slock  fail  or  oth- 
erwise cease  to  be  invested  by  the  l.ssuer  in 
enterprise  zone  property,  then,  notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  this  subtitle  other 
than  paragraph  (2)  to  the  contrary,  the  tax- 
payer shall  recognize  as  ordinary  Income  the 
amount  of  the  deduction  allowed  under  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  the  Issuer's  enter- 
prise zone  stock. 

"(2)  Sl'KCIAI,  RUI.KS, 

"(A)  LIQUIDATION-  Where  enterprise  zone 
property  acquired  with  proceeds  from  the  Is- 
suance of  enterprise  zone  stock  is  sold  or  ex- 
changed pursuant  to  a  plan  of  complete  liq- 
uidation, the  treatment  described  In  para- 
graph il)  shall  be  inapplicable. 

"(B)    TKHMINATION    OK    F.NTKRPRISE    ZONE.— 

The  treatment  of  an  activity  as  an  enter- 
prise zone  business  shall  not  cease  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1)  solely  by  rea.son  of  the 
termination  or  revocation  of  the  designation 
of  the  enterprise  zone  with  respect  to  the  ac 
tivity. 

"(C)  Partiai,  discjuamfication.— Where 
some,  but  not  all.  of  the  properly  acquired 
by  the  Issuer  with  the  proceeds  of  enterprise 
zone  stock  ceases  to  constitute  enterprise 
zone  property,  the  treatment  described  m 
paragraph  (li  shall  be  modified  as  follows— 

"(i)  the  total  amount  recognized  as  ordi 
nary  Income  by  all  shareholders  of  the  is.suer 
shall  be  limited  to  an  amount  of  dedu<  tion 
allowed  up  to  the  unadjusted  basis  of  prop 
erty  ceasing  to  constitute  enterprise  zone 
property, 

"(il)  the  amount  recognized  shall  be  allo- 
cated among  enterprise  zone  stock  with  re- 


spect to  which  the  election  in  subsection  (a) 
was  made  In  the  reverse  order  in  which  suih 
stock  was  issued,  and 

"(iil)  the  amount  recognized  shall  be  ap- 
portioned among  taxpayers  having  made  the 
elet-tion  in  subsection  la)  in  the  ratios  in 
which  the  stock  described  in  paragraph 
(2)(C)(li)  was  purcha.sed. 

•■(3)  ADDlTlONAl.  amol'.nt.  If  income  is  rec- 
ognized pui-suani  to  paragraph  d)  at  any 
t  ime  before  the  close  of  the  5lh  calendar  yeai- 
ending  after  the  dale  the  enterprise  zone 
stock  was  purchased,  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter  with  respect  to  such  income  shall  be 
increased  by  an  ainounl  equal  to  the  amount 
ol  interest  (determined  at  the  rate  applicable 
uiulei'  section  662;(a)(2n  that  would  acciue- 

■(A)  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  the  stock  was  purcha.sed  by  the  tax- 
payer and  ending  on  the  dale  of  the  disquali- 
fication event  described  in  paragraph  (1), 

"(Bl  on  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate 
decrease  in  ta.x  of  the  taxpayer  resulting 
from  the  deduction  allowed  under  this  sub 
section  (a I  with  respect  to  the  stock  so  dis- 
qualified. 

"(e)  Dkfinitions.  -For  purposes  of  this  sec 
tlon - 

"■(11  ENTKUi'Ki.sK  '/.onk  .s'ix)CK.  -The  t^rm 
enterprise  ..one  stock'  means  i  ommon  stock 
issued  by  a  qualified  issuer,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  amount  of  proceeds  of  such 
issuance  are  used  by  such  issuer  no  later 
than  twelve  months  followed  Issuanie  to  ac- 
quire and  iiiainUiin  an  equal  amount  of 
newly  aiquircd  enterprise  zone  property. 

'•|2l  QUAI.ll-  IKIl  ISSL'KU. 

"(A)  In  (1KNKRA1-.  -The  term  'qualified  is- 
suer' means  any  subchapter  C  (corporation 
which— 

"(1)  does  not  have  more  than  one  class  of 
stock, 

"•(11)  is  engaged  solely  in  the  conduct  of  one 
or  more  enterprise  zone  businesses. 

■"(Hi)  does  not  own  or  lease  more  than  $5 
million  of  totiil  property  (iniluding  money), 
as  measured  by  the  unadjusted  basis  of  the 
propcrt,y,  and 

■"(iv)  more  than  20  pen  enl  of  the  total  vot- 
ing power  and  20  t)ercent  of  the  total  value  of 
the  stock  of  such  corporation  is  owned  by  in- 
dividuals, piirtnershlps,  estates  or  trust.s. 

■■(B)  Limitation  on  totai.  issuanck.s.  -  a 
qualified  l.ssuer  may  issue  no  more  than  an 
aggregate  of  $5  million  of  enterprise  zone 
stock. 

■•(Cl  AGCRKGATION.-For  purposes  of  apply- 
ing the  limitations  under  paragraph  (2),  the 
issuer  and  all  related  persons  shall  be  treat 
ed  as  one  person. 

""(3)  AMOUNT  PAID.  -For  purpo.ses  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  amount  -paid'  by  a  taxpayer 
for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  include  the  is- 
suance of  evidences  of  indebtedness  of  the 
taxpayer  (whether  or  not  such  Indebtedness 
IS  guaranteed  by  another  person),  nor 
amounts  paid  by  the  t<i.xpayer  after  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year. 

•■{fi  issiANCF.s  in  exchange  for  PRor- 
KKI'V.  -  If  enterprise  zone  slock  is  issued  in 
exchange  for  property,  then  notwithstanding 
any  provision  of  subchapter  C  of  this  chapter 
to  the  contrary  - 

■■(1)  the  issuance  shall  be  treated  lor  pur 
poses  of  this  subtitle  as  the  sale  of  the  prop- 
erly at  its  then  fair  market  value  to  the  cor- 
poration, and  a  contribution  to  the  corpora 
lion  of  the  proceeds  immediately  thereafter 
in  exchange  for  the  enterprise  zone  stoi  k. 
and 

■■(2)  the  issuer's  basis  for  the  property  shall 
be  equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of  such 
property  at  the  time  of  issuance. 

••(g)  Basks  Ad.h  stmknt.— For  purposes  of 
this  subtitle,  if  a  taxpayer  elects  the  deduc- 

W  ()!")!l     C)— DTNmI    1(^(11   "!  CI 


tion  under  subsection  (a),  the  taxpayer's 
basis  (without  regard  to  this  subsection i  for 
the  enterprise  zone  stock  with  respect  to 
such  election  shall  be  reduced  by  the  deduc- 
tion allowed  or  allowable. 

"(hi  Limitations  on  Assf.s.smknt  and  Coi,- 
i.KcnoN.  If  a  taxpayer  elects  the  deduction 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year, 
then- 

"11 1  the  period  tor  assessment  and  collec- 
tion of  any  deficiency  attributable  to  any 
part  of  the  deduction  shall  not  expire  before 
one  year  following  expiration  of  such  period 
of  the  (jualilied  issuer  that  includes  the  cir- 
cumstances giving  rise  to  the  deficiency,  and 

•■(2)  such  deficiency  may  be  assessed  before 
expiration  of  the  period  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  notwithstanding  any  provi.-ions  of 
this  subtitle  to  the  contrary. 

"(1 1  Cross  Rk.ferknck.— 

For  treatment  of  the  deduction  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  purposes  of  the  alternative 
minimum  tax,  see  section  56.". 

(b)  Ti-;chnicai,  Amkndmknt.— Subsection  (ai 
of  section  1016  (relating  to  adjustment's  to 
basis)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ■'and^'  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  i23i;  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (24)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ■':  and^';  and  by  adding: 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(25)  to  the  extent  provided  in  section 
1394(gl,  in  the  case  of  stock  with  respect  to 
which  a  deduction  was  allowed  or  allowable 
under  section  1394(a).". 

(c)  Clkkicai,    Amknomknt.— The    table    of 
subchapters  for  chapter  1  is  amended  by  in 
serting  after  the  item  relating  to  subchapter 
T  the  following  new  item: 

■•.S'UHCHAl'TER  U.  Enterprise  zones." 
SEC.  1512.  A1.TERNATIVE  .MINIMUM  TAX. 

(a)  CimroRA'TiONS.  Section  56(g)(4)(B)  (re- 
lating to  adjustments  based  on  adjusted  cur- 
rent earnings  of  corporations)  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  clause  at  the  end 
thereof' 

"(iil)  Exclusion  of  kntkhprise  zonk  cap- 
iTAi.  GAIN. -Clause  (il  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  any  enterprise  zone  capital  gain  (as 
defined  in  section  1393(b)),  and  such  gain 
shall  not  be  included  in  income  for  purposes 
of  computing  alternative  minimum  taxable 
income.". 

(b)  Individuals.— Section  56(bi  (relating  to 
adjustments  to  the  alternative  minimum 
taxable  income  of  individuals)  is  an;ended  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraph  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(4)   Enterprise   zone   stick.  -No   deduc- 
tion shall  be  allowed  for  the  purchase  of  en- 
terprise  zone    stock    (as   defined    in    section 
1394(e)).". 
SEC.  513.  ADJUSTED  GROSS  INCOME  DEFINED. 

Section  62(a)  (relating  to  the  definition  of 
adjusted  gross  income)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (13)  the  following  new- 
paragraph: 

■■(14)  Enterprise  Z(.)ne  stock.  -The  deduc- 
tion allowed  by  section  r394.'. 
SEC.  514.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  subtitle 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  De- 
cember 31.  1991. 

Subtitle  C— Regulatory  Flexibility 

SEC.  521.  DEFINITION  OF  SMALL  ENTITIES  IN  EN 
TERPRISE  ZONE  FOR  PURPOSES  OF 
ANALYSIS  OF  REGUI^TORY  FLHSC 
TIONS. 

Section  601  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by 

(1)  striking  out  ■'and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5);  and 


(2)  striking  out  paragraph  (6)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following 

"(6)  the  term  'small  entity'  means— 

"(A)  a  small  business,  small  organization, 
or  small  governmental  jurisdiction  defined 
in  paragraphs  i3).  (4),  and  (5)  of  this  section, 
respectively;  and 

'■(B)  any  qualified  enterprise  zone  business: 
any  unit  of  government  that  nominated  an 
area  which  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  designates  as  an  enter- 
prise zone  (Within  the  meaning  of  section 
7880  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986) 
that  has  a  rule  pertaining  to  the  carrying 
out  of  any  project,  activity,  oi  undertaking 
within  such  zone;  and  any  not-for-profit  en- 
terprise carrying  out  a  significant  portion  of 
Its  activities  within  such  a  zone;  and 

"(7)  the  term  'qualified  enterprise  zone 
business'  means  any  person,  corporation,  or 
other  entity— 

'■(A)  which  is  engaged  in  the  active  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  business  within  an  enter- 
prise zone  (Within  the  meaning  of  section 
7880  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986); 
and 

■'(B)  for  whom  at  least  50  percent  of  its  em- 
ployees are  qualified  employees  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  1392(b)(1)  of  such  Codec". 
SEC.  522.  WAIVER  OR  MODIFICA-nON  OF  AGENCY 
RLXES  IN  ENTERPRISE  ZON'ES. 

(a)  Chapter  6  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  by  redesignating  sections  611  and 
612  as  sections  612  and  613.  respectively,  and 
inserting  the  following  new  section  imme- 
diately after  section  610: 
"(Seil.  Waiver  or  modiTication  of  agency  rulea 

in  enterprise  zones 

"(a)  Upon  the  written  request  of  any  gov- 
ernment which  nominated  an  area  that  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment has  designated  as  an  enterprise  zone 
under  section  7880  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986,  an  agency  is  authorized,  in 
order  to  further  the  job  creation,  community 
development,  or  economic  revitallzation  ob- 
jectives with  respect  to  such  zone,  to  waive 
or  modify  all  or  part  of  any  rule  which  it  has 
authority  to  promulgate,  as  such  rule  per- 
tains to  the  carrying  out  of  projects,  activi- 
ties, or  undertakings  within  such  zone. 

■■(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  authorize 
an  agency  to  waive  or  modify  any  rule  adopt- 
ed to  carry  out  a  statute  or  Executive  order 
which  prohibits,  or  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
protect  persons  against,  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  familial 
status,  national  origin,  age,  or  handicap, 

■■(c)  A  request  under  subsection  (ai  shai! 
specify  the  rule  or  rules  to  be  waived  or 
modified  and  the  change  proposed,  and  shall 
brielly  describe  why  the  change  would  pro- 
mote the  achievement  of  the  job  creation. 
community  development,  or  economic  revi- 
tallzation objectives  of  the  enterprise  zone. 
If  such  a  request  is  made  to  any  agency 
other  than  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  requesting  govern- 
ment shall  send  a  copy  of  the  request  to  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment at  the  time  the  request  is  made, 

■•(d)  In  considering  a  request,  the  agency 
shall  weigh  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed 
change  is  likely  to  further  job  creation,  com- 
munity development,  or  economic  revitaliza- 
lion  within  the  enterprise  zone  against  the 
effect  the  change  is  likely  to  have  on  the  un- 
derlying purposes  of  applicable  statutes  in 
the  geographic  area  which  would  be  affected 
by  the  change.  The  agency  shall  approve  the 
request  whenever  it  finds,  in  lUs  discretion, 
that  the  public  interest  which  the  proposed 
change  would  serve  in  furthering  such  job 
creation,    i  onimunity    development,    or   eco- 
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nomic  revlt^illzatloii  outwoKha  tlM  mibilc  in 
terost   whii  h   (.untinuation    of  tha   rule    un 
chaiiKi'il   would  serve.  The  Agency  shall   not 
approve  any   request  to  waive  or  modify  a 
rule  If  that  waiver  or  modification  would 

"(1)  violate  a  statutory  requirement  (In- 
cludln»f  any  reiiuiifments  of  the  Kiili'  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  19;W  (52  Stiit  1060;  29  U  S.C. 
201  et  sea  )i:  or 

"(2)  be  likely  to  present  a  signifli-'ant  risk 
to  the  public  health,  including  environ- 
mental or  occupational  health  or  safety,  or 
of  environmental  pollution. 

"(e)  If  a  teijuest  Is  dIsappi'oveO.  the  aKeiuy 
shall  inform  all  the  requesting  Kovernments. 
and  the  iJepartment  of  Houalnif  and  Urban 
Development.  In  writing  of  the  reasons 
therefor  and  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  work  with  such  Kovernmentji  to  de- 
velop an  alternative,  consistent  with  the 
standards  conUilned  In  subsection  (d). 

"(f)  Atrencies  shall  discharge  their  respon- 
sibilities under  this  section  In  an  expeditious 
manner,  and  shall  make  a  deteimlnaMon  on 
requests  not  later  than  90  days  after  their  re- 
ceipt. 

"((f)  A  waiver  or  mollification  of  a  rule 
under  subsection  (al  shall  not  be  considered 
to  be  a  rule.  rulemakln»r.  or  regulation  under 
chapter  !)  of  this  title  To  faciliUite  reachinK 
lt.8  ilecision  on  any  requested  waiver  or  modi- 
fication, the  aKoncy  may  seek  the  views  of 
Interested  piirtles  and.  If  the  views  are  to  be 
.soutrht.  determine  how  they  should  be  ob- 
tained and  to  what  extent,  if  any.  they 
should  be  taken  into  account  in  considerlnK 
the  request.  The  ajjency  shall  publish  a  no 
tlco  In  the  Federal  Register  stating;  any 
waiver  or  inodlfication  of  a  rule  under  this 
section,  the  time  such  waiver  or  modifica- 
tion takes  effect  and  Its  duration,  and  the 
scope  of  applicability  of  such  waiver  or 
modification, 

"(h)  In  the  event  that  an  aKency  proposes 
to  amend  a  rule  for  which  a  waiver  or  modi- 
fication under  this  sec^tion  is  in  effect,  the 
agency  shall  not  chanKe  the  waiver  or  modi- 
fication U)  Impose  additional  requirements 
unle.ss  it  determines,  consistent  with  stand- 
ards contained  in  subsection  id),  that  such 
action  is  necessary  Such  determinations 
shall  be  published  with  the  proposal  to 
amend  such  rule 

"(1)   No  waiver   or  modification   of  a   rule 
under  this  section  shall  remain  in  effect  with 
respect  to  an  enterprise  zone  after  the  enter 
prise   zone    designation    has   expired   or   has 
been  revoked 

"(J)  Kor  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'rule'  means  (1)  any  rule  as  defined  in  section 
551(4 1  of  this  title  or  (2)  any  rulemaklns  con 
ducted  on  the  record  after  opportunity  for  an 
agency  hearinjr  pursuant  to  sections  556  and 
557  of  this  title.". 

(h)  The  analysis  for  chapter  6  of  title  5. 
United  Stilt es  Code,  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating the  items  relating  to  sections  611  and 
612  as  Items  lelating  to  sections  612  and  613. 
respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  610  the  following  new 
lt«m 

"611.  Waiver  or  modification  of  agency  rules 
in  enterprise  zones". 

(c)  Section  601(2)  of  such  title  5  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  '(except  for  purposes  of  section 
611"  inmie<liat.ely  tiefore  "ineans". 

(d)  Seition  613  of  such  title  5,  as  redesig- 
nated by  sub.section  (a).  Is  amended-- 

(1)  in  sulisection  (a)  by  inserting  "(except 
section  611)"  immediately  after  "chapter": 
and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)  by  inserting  "as  de- 
fined in  section  601(2)"  Immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence. 


SK«     .'J23   FKDFKAI.  A(.K.N<  Y  .SII'J'OKT  OF  KNTKK 
I'KISK  ZO.NKS. 

Ill  oidei  to  maximize  all  agencies  support 
of  enterprise  zones,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Is  authorized  to  con- 
vene regional  and  local  coordinating  coun- 
cils of  any  appropriate  agencies  to  assist 
StAte  and  local  governments  to  achieve  the 
objectives  agreed  to  in  the  course  of  action 
under  section  7880  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986 

Subtitle  l> — KNtabliNhment  of  Kareign-Trade 
Zotn'M  in  Knlorpri'M-  A>nes 
SKt     Ml    MtK>:i(iN  TK/VIII':  ZONK  i'K>:i'l'.KI':NCES. 

lai  PHKI-KKKNCK  in  E.STAHLI.SHMKNr  Ol'  Fofl- 
K.IG.N  TllADK  ZONP.S  IN  RKVITALIZATION 

AitKA.H.— In   processing  applications  for   the 
establishment  of  foreign-trade  zones  pursu 
ant  to  an  Act  "To  provide  for  the  establish 
ment,    operation,    and    maintenance    of   for- 
eign-trade  zones   In    ports  of  entry   of   the 
United  States,  to  expedite  and  encourage  for- 
eign commerce,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved June  18,  19:14  (48  Stat   998).  the  For 
elgn  Trade  Zone  Hoard  shall  c:onsider  on  a 
priority  basis  and  expedite,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possiblr,  the  processing  of  any  appli 
cation  Involving  the  establishment  of  a  for 
eign-trade    zone    within    an    enterprl.se   zone 
ileslgnated  pursuant  to  section  7880  of  the  In 
ternul  Revenue  (^ode  of  1986 

(b)  Application  PitcK-K.nuKK.  In  processing 
applications  for  the  establishment  of  ports  of 
entry  pursuant  to  "An  Act  making  appro- 
priations for  sunilry  civil  expenses  of  the 
Oovernment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  August  I.  1914 
(38  SUt.  609).  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  consider  on  a  priority  basis  and  expe- 
dite, to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  the 
proce.s«ing  of  any  application  involving  the 
establishment  of  a  port  of  entry  which  Is 
necessary  to  permit  the  establishment  of  a 
foreign  trade  zone  within  an  enterprise  zone 
so  designated. 

(c)  Arn.iCATioN  KVALUATiON.  In  evaluat- 
ing applications  for  the  establishment  of  for- 
eign-trade zones  and  ports  of  entry  in  con- 
nection with  enterprise  zones  so  designated, 
the  Foreign -Trade  Zone  Board  and  the  Sec 
retary  of  the  Treasury  shall  approve  the  ap 
plications,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, consistent  with  their  respective  stat 
utory  responsibilities 

Subtitle  K— Hep«-al  of  Title  VII  of  the  Mouwing 
and  Communily  Dcvt'lopnifiit  Act  of  I9H7 

SKC  .Ml   kf:i'kai  . 

lit:.'  Vll  ui  rhe  Housing  and  Community 

Development  Act  of  1987  Is  hereby  repealed.* 


By  Mr  STKVKNS  (hv  roiiuest): 
S.  2770.  A  hill  to  atti.-nd  title  III  of 
tho  Mai-ine  Protettioii.  RoHearch.  and 
Sancjluancs  A<M,  of  1!>72.  a.s  aincndcd.  to 
authofizo  appropriations  for  fi.scal 
years  iw;i  throut,'h  imiti.  and  for  other 
purpo.ses.  1(3  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportiition. 

NATIONAL  MAltINK  SANC-rUAHlKS  I'KOGKAM 
AMKNOMKNrs 

Mr.  STP:VENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  at  the  Presidents  request, 
these  amendments  to  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection. Kesearch,  and  Sanctuaries  .-Vet 
of  1972.  The  amendments  reauthorize 
title  III  of  that  act,  strengthen  the 
civil  penalties  and  enforcement  provi- 
sions, and  clarify  a  number  of  other 
provisions  of  the  act. 

While  Alaska  does  not  have  any  ma- 
rine siinctuarles  off  our  shores  we  are 
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still  very  concerned  with,  and  support- 
ive of,  the  protection  of  the  marine  en- 
vironment In  fact.  I  am  plea.sed  to  say 
that  part  of  the  reason  that  .sanc- 
tuaries have  not  been  needed  off  Alas- 
ka is  because  of  the  outstanding?  job 
that  is  already  bein>?  done  by  the  State 
of  Alaska  and  the  Federal  government 
It  is  my  understanding  that  Senator 
KKitKY  will  soon  be  introducing'  similar 
IcK'islation.  which  I  intend  to  cospon- 
sor.  The  administration's  bill  provides 
a  strong;  foundation  on  which  to  builii. 
and  for  that  reason  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
trodu(e  it  today  on  behalf  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, so  that  everyone  in  the 
Senate  will  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Presidents  views  on  this  matter 

Mr    President.  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  sec 
tion-by-section  analysis  be   printed   m 
the  Rkcokd. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
HkcoiU)  a.s  follows 

S.  2770 

Hi:  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  o/ 
Hcpresentativex  of  the  United  Stales  of  America 
m  L'ongrexs  assembled.  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "National  Marine  Sanctuaries 
Program  Amendments  of  1992". 

Skc.  2.  Subsection  301(b)  (16U.S  C.  §1431(b)) 
of  the  Marine  Protection.  Re.search.  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972.  as  amended  (the 
Act)  is  amended— 

(a)  In  paragraph  (3)  by  inserting  ".  espe- 
cially long  term  monitoring  and  rejsearch" 
after  "marine  areas":  and 

(b)  in  paragraph  (5)  by  deleting  "facilitate" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "allow". 

Str.  3.  Section  302  (16  U.S.C.  §1432)  of  the 
Act  is  amended 

(a)  in  paragraph  (6>(A>(iii  by  deleting 
"and"  after  the  semicolon; 

(b)  in  paragraph  (6)(U)  by  inserting  "and" 
after  the  semicolon:  and 

(c)  in  paragraph  (6)  by  inserting  a  new- 
paragraph  (C)  as  follows 

"(Ci  the  cost  of  long-term  monitoring  of 
the  affected  sanctuary  resource;". 

SKC.  4.  Section  303  (16  U.S.C.  §1433)  of  the 
Act  Is  amended  in  subsection  (a)(2)(n)  by 
striking  "are  inadecjuate"  aft«r  "authori- 
ties" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "should  be 
supplemented". 

ShX.  5.  Section  301  (16  U.S.C.  §1434)  of  the 
Act  is  amended— 

(a)  in  subsection  (a)(1)(C)  by  striking  "a 
prospectus  on  the  proposal  which  shall  con- 
tain" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "docu- 
ments, including  an  executive  summary,  pro- 
viding the  f<.inowing": 

(b)  in  subsection  (a)(5)  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  before  the  last  sentence: 

"The  Secretary  shall  also  cooperate  with 
other  appropriate  fishery  management  au- 
thorities at  rhe  earliest  practicable  stage  in 
drafting  any  sanctuary  fishing  i-egiilations.". 

(ci  in  subsection  (a)(6)  by  inserting  the 
word  "documents"  in  lieu  ot  the  word  "pro- 
spectus" where  it  occurs:  and 

Id)  In  subsection  (b)(1)  by  deleting  the 
third  sentente. 

.si-:c.  6.  Section  305  (16  U.S.C.  §14:$5)  is 
amended  - 

(a)  in  subsection  (a)  by  inserting— 

(1)  "This  title  and"  l)efore  "The  regula- 
tions": and 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence  "or  be  enforced 
against"  after  "apply  to": 

(b)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (c):  and 
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(c)  by  inserting  new  subsection  (t))  as  fol- 
lows; 

■(lj)  Inclusion.  - 

"The  area  of  application  and  entorceability 
of  this  title  and  the  regulations  and  permits 
issued  under  this  title  include  the  U.S. 
twelve  nautical  mile  territorial  sea  ami  the 
U  S.  Exclusive  Economic  Zone  ". 

SKC  7.  Section  ;506  (16  U.S.C.  §1436i  of  the 
Ai;t  is  aiiiendeit  to  read  as  follows 

■PKiiHiMnKii  AcnvrriKs.- 
It  IS  unlawful  for  any  pei-son  to— 

■  lai  violate  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
any  regulation  or  permit  issued  pursuant  to 
this  title: 

"(b)  refuse  to  allow  any  officer  authorized 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  title  to 
tjoard  a  ves.sel  subject  to  such  persons  con- 
trol for  the  purposes  of  conducting  any 
search  or  Inspection  in  connection  with  the 
enforcement  of  this  title  or  any  regulation 
or  permit  issued  pursuant  to  this  title,  or 

■(c)  a.s.sault.  resist,  oppose,  impede,  intimi- 
date, or  interfere  with  any  such  authorized 
officer  In  the  conduct  of  any  lawful  search  or 
inspection.". 

SfX.  8,  Section  ;»7  (16  l.'  S.(\  §14:37i  of  the 
Act  is  amended  as  follows 

(a)  Subsection  (O  is  amended  - 

(1)  in  paragraph  il  >  by  Inserting  $125.00()'  m 
lieu  ot  "$.50,000":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  adding  a  new  sen- 
tence at  the  end  to  read  as  follows  "Such 
penalty  shall  constitute  a  maritime  lien  on 
the  vessel  and  may  be  recovered  in  any  ac- 
tion in  rem  in  the  district  court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  having  jurisdiction  over  the  ves- 
sel". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  is  amended  in  paragraph 
(1)  by  inserting  at  the  end  a  new  sentence  to 
read  as  follows; 

"The  proceeds  from  forfeiture  actions 
under  this  subsection  shall  constitute  a  sepa 
rate  recovery  in  addition  to  any  amounts  re- 
covered as  civil  penalties  under  this  section 
or  as  civil  damages  under  section  312  of  this 
title,  and  none  of  these  proceeds  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  set-off.". 

ic)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  in  paragraph 
(li  by— 

tl)  deleting  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph I  A): 

i2i  inserting  ":  '  in  lieu  of  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  iB):  and 

(3)  in.serling  new  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D) 
to  read  as  follows 

"(C)  the  reasonable  and  necessary  costs  for 
the  enforcement  of  this  title  or  of  any  imple- 
menting regulation  or  permit  issued  under 
this  title,  including  any  necessary  expenses 
for  equipment,  training,  travel,  witnesses 
and  contracting  .services  for  enforcement  in- 
vestigations or  proceedings:  and 

"(D)  any  valid  liens  or  mortgages  against 
any  property  that  has  been  forfeited. '. 

Skc.  9.  Section  309  (16  U.S.C.  §1440'  of  the 
.-^ct  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 
-SEC.    309.    RESEARCH,    MONITORING    AND    EDU- 
CATION. 

■■(a)  The  SecreUiiy  shall  conduct  research, 
monitoring,  evaluation  and  education  pro- 
grams as  are  necessary  and  reasonable  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  policies  of  this 
title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  action 
as  Is  necessary  and  reasonable  to  promote 
and  coordinate  the  use  of  national  marine 
.sani:tuaries  for  research,  monitoring  and 
education  purposes  ini'ludinp   - 

■ill  requiring  that  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  in  con- 
ducting or  supporting  marine  research,  mon- 
itoring and  education  give  priority  to  those 
involving  national  inanne  sanctuaries:  and 


"(2)  consulting  with  Federal  agencies, 
States,  local  governments,  regional  agencies, 
interstate  agencies  or  other  persons  to  pro- 
mote use  of  one  or  more  sanctuaries  for  re- 
search, monitoring  and  education,  including 
coordination  with  the  National  Estuarine 
Research  Reserve  System." 

SKC.  10.  Section  311  1 16  U.S.C.  §1442)  of  the 
.^ct  is  amende<l  to  read  as  toHows 
-SEC.  311.  COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENTS  ANTJ  DO- 
NATIONS. 

"(a)  COOPKHATIVK  A(;RKKMK.S-rS,  GRANTS 
AMI  OTHKK  AGHKKMKSTS.    - 

'The  Secretary  may  enter  into  cooperative 
agreements,  grants,  (ontracts  or  other 
agreements  with  .States,  local  governments, 
regional  agencies,  interstate  agencies  or 
other  persons  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and 
policies  of  this  title. 

"(b)  .AUTHOKIZATION  OK  SOLICITATION  OK  DO- 
NATIONS.— 

"The  Secretary  may  enter  into  such  agree- 
ments with  any  nonprofit  organization  au- 
thorizing the  organization  to  solicit  private 
donations  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  poli- 
t  les  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Donations. 

"The  Secretary  may  accept  donations  of 
funds,  property  anil  services  for  use  in  des- 
ignating and  administering  national  nianne 
sanctuaries  under  this  title.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  Federal  income,  estate,  and  gift 
taxes,  donations  accepted  under  this  section 
shall  be  consiilered  as  a  gift  or  bequest  to  or 
for  the  use  of  the  United  States.". 

Skc  11.  Amendments  to  section  312  il6 
U.S.C.  §1443)  of  the  Act. 

"(a)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  at  the  end 
a  sentence  as  follows; 

"Nothing  in  the  Act  of  March  3.  1851  (46 
U.S.C.  §§183  el  seq.)  shall  m  any  way  limit 
the  liability  of  any  person  under  this  title.": 

i2i  in  paragraph  (3)  by  revising  subpara- 
graph (B)  to  read  as  follows; 

"(B)  the  destruction,  or  loss  of.  or  injury  to 
the  sanctuary  resource  was  caused  by  an  ac 
tivity  specifically  authorized  by  Federal  or 
StAte  law.  and  the  activity  was  conducted  in 
compliance  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
any  required  permit  or  license:  or":  and 

(3)  by  adding  new  paragraphs  (4).  (5i.  and 
(6)  to  read  as  follows 

"(4)  Administhativk  co.sts.— 

■•The  Secretary  shall  recover  administra- 
tive costs  and  expenses,  including  direct  and 
indirect  cosUs  of  attorney  time  and  other  en- 
forcement expenses,  necessary  for.  and  inci- 
dental to.  the  response,  the  damage  assess- 
ment and  restoration  planning,  any  restora- 
tion, replacement  or  acquisition  of  the 
equivalent  undertaken  and  any  actions  nec- 
essary to  recover  damages,  as  defined  in  this 
title,  for  such  activities. 

■■(5)  iNTKltK.ST. 

■The  amounts  recoverable  in  an  action 
under  this  section  shall  include  interest  on 
the  amounts  recoverable  as  dainages  and  re- 
sponse costs  as  defined  under  section  302  and 
any  regulations  issued  thereunder.  Interest 
(including  prejudgment  interest)  is  in  addi- 
tion to  damages  and  response  costs  as  de- 
fined under  section  302  and  any  regulations 
issued  thereunder.  Such  interest  shall  be 
paid  for  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
injury,  destruction  or  loss.  The  accrued  in- 
terest shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  estab- 
lished under  this  section. 

■■i6i  Calculation  ok  intkrkst.— 
•The  interest  paid  under  this  section  shall 
be  calculated  at  the  average  of  the  highest 
rate  for  commercial  and  finance  company 
paper  of  maturities  of  180  days  or  less  obtain- 
ing on  each  ol  the  days  included  within  the 


period  for  which  interest  must  be  paid  to  the 
claimant,    as   published    in    the    P'ederai   Re- 
serve Bulletin", 
(b)  Subsection  ul)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  f>aragraph  (4)- 

(A)  to  include  ■■the  court  decree  or  settle- 
ment agreement,  and'  after  ■in  accordance 
with":  and 

(B)  to  in(;lude  a  new  sentence  at  the  end  of 
the  paragraph  to  read  as  follows 

■I'ruvuied.  lum-ner.  That  if  the  Secretary 
and  the  Governor  have  not  entered  int«  an 
agreement  within  120  days  from  the  date  of 
recovery  of  those  amounts,  the  Secretary 
may  use  those  amounts  under  paragraphs 
(2>(A)  and  (Bi  in  accordance  with  the  court 
decree  or  settlement  agreement.'; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  para- 
graph (5):  and 

(3»  by  inserting  a  new  paragraph  i4)  to  read 
as  follows; 

■■i4)  Rkmaimng  amocnts.- 

'■Amounts  remaining  after  the  operation  of 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  shall  be  deposited  into 
the  General  Fund  of  the  Treasury.". 

Skc  12.  Section  313  (16  U.S.C  §1444'  of  the 
Act  is  air.ended  to  read  as  follows 
-SEC.  313.  AUTHORIZA'nON  OF  APPROPRIA-HONS. 
■There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  title 
J7. 299.000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1994.  1995 
and  1996.  '. 

Skc.  13.  Title  HI  of  the  Act  is  i.m.ended  by 
adding  a  new  .section  315  to  read  as  follows; 

-SEC.  315.  ADVISORY  COUNCILS. 

■(al  ESTAHLlSlCyKNT. 

"The  Secretary  may  establish  one  or  more 
Advisory  Councils  in  order  to  obtain  a.ssist- 
ance  in  the  designation  or  management  of 
one  or  more  national  marine  sanctuaries. 

"(b)  MKVUKliSHIl'.-- 

"Meinbers  of  the  Advisory  Councils  may  be 
appointed  from  among  (1)  members  of  Fed 
eral  or  State  agencies  with  management  re 
sponsibilities  for  the  environment.  (2)  mem- 
bers of  Regional  Fishery  Management  Coun- 
cils, and  (3)  representatives  of  local  indus- 
tries, commercial  user  groups,  conservation 
or  other  public  interest  organizations,  sci- 
entific organizations,  educational  organiza- 
tions, recreational  user  groups  or  other  per- 
sons interested  in  the  protection  of  sanc- 
tuary resources  and  the  multiple-use  man- 
agement of  national  marine  sanctuaries. 

■■ici  Administkation. 

•■Each  Advisory  Council  shall  elect  a  chair- 
person and  may  establish  subcommittees  and 
adopt  by-laws,  rules,  and  such  other  adminis- 
trative requirements  and  procedures  as  are 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  its  func- 
tions. 

•'(d)  ASSISTANCE. — 

"The  Secretary  inay  make  available  to  an 
Advisory  Council  such  information  and  ad- 
triinistrative  services  and  assistance  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  reasonably  re- 
quired tor  such  Advisory  Council  to  carry 
out  its  functions.". 

SEC.  14.  Title  III  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 

adding  a  new  section  316  to  read  as  follows 

-SEC.    316.    MANAGEMENT    OF    HISTORICAL    RE 

SOURCES    LOCATED     IN     NATIONAL 

MARINE  SANCTUARIES. 

■■la)  The  Secretary  shall  protect  and  man- 
age any  historical  resource  located  in  a  na- 
tional marine  sanctuary  consistent  with  this 
title,  the  regulations  issued  under  this  title 
and  the  purposes  of  designation  of  the  sanc- 
tuary in  which  the  particulai  resource  is  lo- 
cated. 

■•(b)  Any  shipwre.,k  abandoned  or  other- 
wise in  a  national  marine  sanctuary  shall  be 
subject  to  the  Secretary's  authority  to  pro- 
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tect  and  manafre  the  sanctuary  and  Its  rp- 
sourceH." 

SKCrUW-BY-SKCTION  ANALYSIS 

Title  III  of  the  Marine  Protection,  Re 
search,  iind  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972.  as 
amended  il6  U.S.C.  5§  1431  1I45>  (the  Act)  au 
thonzes  the  Secretary  of  Commerie  to  dos- 
Ignato  for  protection  as  National  Marino 
Sanctuaries  areas  of  special  national  signifi- 
cance because  of  their  resource  or  human-use 
values.  Nine  National  Marine  Sanctuaries 
have  been  desltjnated  by  the  Secretary  to 
date  In  addition,  the  Secretary  manaKes  the 
Florida  Keys  National  Marine  Sanctuary, 
which  was  designated  b.v  Congress  In  1990, 

The  authorization  of  appropriations  lor 
title  III  will  e.xplre  September  30,  1992  Sec 
tlon  12  of  the  bill  authorizes  appropriations 
of  $7,239,000  lor  li.scal  year  1993  to  Implement 
title  III  and  such  sums  as  may  t)«  necessary 
for  fl.scal  years  ISKM  through  19%. 

Section  2(a)  amends  section  301(b)(3).  Pur 
poses  and  Policies,  to  emphasize  the  use  of 
sanctuaries  for  lonjcterm  monltorlnK'  and  re- 
search. MonltorliiK  and  research  of  the  exist- 
ing resources  and  qualities  serve  an  Impor 
tant    role    for    the    ProRrani    by    identifying 
problems  that  need  to  be  addresseil  In  pro 
tectlntf  sanctuary  resources.  They  also  pro- 
vide Information  useful  for  transfer  to  other 
manaKoment  pioKrams  and  other  sanctuary 
activities  such  as  public  education 

Section  2(b)  amends  section  301(b)(5)  by 
striking  the  term  "facilitate"  and  substltut- 
Intf  the  term  "allow"  to  clarify  that  the  Pro 
Kram  has  no  affirmative  obligations  to  assist 
u.sers  of  a  sanctuary  or  its  resources.  The 
purpo.se  of  the  chanKc  Is  to  reflect  the  Intent 
of  title  III  to  allow  multiple  uses  of  the  sanc- 
tuaries that  are  compatible  with  the  primary 
objective  of  resource  protection. 

Sections  3(a)  through  d.)  amend  section 
302(6),  Definitions,  to  Include  within  the  dell 
nition  of  "damages"  the  cost  of  lontf-term 
monltorintf  of  the  affected  sanctuary.  Mon- 
itoring Is  necessary  to  check  the  restoration 
work,  and  determine  if  additional  or  modi 
fled  efforl.s  are  required  Monitorintf  is  an 
Important  part  of  the  effort  to  restore  the 
resources  to  their  pre-dama^ed  condition, 
and  Con>cress  Intended  that  the  cost  of  mon- 
itoring should  be  part  of  the  damages  to  be 
recovered.  Siiue  monltorlntf  costs  can  equal 
or  even  exceed  the  Initial  restoration  or  re 
placement  work,  the  draft  bill  provides  ex- 
press confirmation  that  these  costs  are  In- 
tended as  part  of  damages  to  be  recovered. 

Section  1  amends  section  30:3(a).  Standar<is 
for  Hanctujirv  Designation,  to  conform  the 
statute  with  cm  rent  Program  operations. 
The  sanctuary  mariatjement  plan  and  retfula- 
tloiis  suppl'-Hiciit  areas  where  existing  au- 
thorities are  not  fully  addressing  protection 
of  sanctii.iiy  resources  and  qualities.  Thus,  a 
requlieil  findlMi;  that  existint,'  authorities 
should  1)1'  supplfuuMited  more  clearly  reflects 
current  designation,  operations  and  nianaKe- 
ment. 

Sections  5  (ai  and  (O  amend  section  304(a). 
Procedures  for  Designation  and  Implementa 
tlon,  to  streamline  the  designation  process 
by  providing  Congressional  committees  doc- 
uments. Including  an  "executive  sutiimary" 
to  the  Draft  Knvlronmental  Impact  State 
ment  (DEIS)  for  a  proposed  sanctuary,  in 
lieu  of  a  prospectus.  Information  contained 
In  the  prospectus  largely  duplicates  that 
contained  in  the  ORIS,  draft  management 
plan  and  draft  regulations  for  a  proposed 
sanctuary  Kliminatlon  of  this  redundant 
do<:unu'nt  would  simplify  the  designation 
process  and  reduce  associated  staff  and  pro- 
duction COSt*i. 


Section  6(b)  amends  the  fishing  regulation 
provision  to  provide  for  cooperation  with 
other  appropriate  fishery  management  au- 
thorities 

Section  5(d)  amends  section  304(bi.  Proce- 
dures for  Designation  and  Implementation, 
and  deletes  the  30  month  deadline  for  com- 
pletion of  the  sanctuary  designation  process. 
The  original  statute  had  no  such  deadlines. 
The  requirement  was  added  in  the  1988 
atnendments.  Although  it  may  lie  possible 
for  some  sanctuaries  to  be  designated  by  30 
months.  e.xperlence  has  shown  that  the  des- 
ignation process  frequently  requires  more 
time.  The  designation  process  Involves  ex- 
tensive consultations  with  potentially  af- 
fected parties,  a  massive  quantity  of  Infor- 
mation that  must  be  collected  and  analyzed, 
administrative  tasks  such  as  printing,  and 
satisfying  the  requirements  of  this  title,  the 
National  Knvironmenual  Policy  Act,  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act,  and  various 
other  AcUs.  .Meeting  these  requirements  may 
take  longer  than  30  months  for  the  designa- 
tion of  some  sanctuaries. 

Section  6  amends  .section  305,  Application 
of  Regulations  and  International  Negotia- 
tions, to  clarify  for  the  Program  and  associ- 
ated enforcement  agencies  that,  consistent 
with  international  law.  the  Program  has  au- 
thority to  apply  and  enforce  to  the  12-mile 
U.S.  territorial  sea  limit  and  to  the  200mile 
limit  of  the  US.  Kxclusive  Economic  Zone 
(REZ)  This  change  is  not  Intended  to  limit 
the  .scope  of  the  Program's  jurl.s<li<:tlon,  only 
to  make  clear  that  the  12  mile  U.S.  terri- 
torial sea  and  the  KV.7.  are  Included.  The  pur- 
l)o,se  of  this  amendment  Is  to  strengthen  the 
Programs  ability  to  protect  sanctuary  re 
sources  and  qualities. 

Section  7  amends  section  306  to  expressly 
prohibit  the  violation  of  arry  provision  of 
this  title  or  any  regulation  or  permit  issued 
pursuant  to  this  title  Section  306  as  amend- 
ed will  assist  the  Program  In  the  enforce- 
ment of  title  III  and  the  recovery  of  dam- 
ages. Section  7  of  the  bill  also  prohibits  in- 
terference with  enforcement  actions,  similar 
to  prohibitions  found  in  the  Magnuson  Act 

Section    8(a)(1)    amends    .section    ,307(0(1), 
Civil  Penalties,  to  raise  the  amount  of  the 
civil     penalty     provision     from     $50,000     to 
$125,000  In  order  to  strengthen  the  Program's 
ability  to  deter  violations  of  title  III  and  lt.s 
regulations,  and  to  comply  more  fully  with 
the    original    purposes    and    policies    of    the 
Sanctuary  Program.  The  amount  of  penalty 
has  direct  Implications  for  Its  use  as  a  deter 
rent   to   the   destruction   or   Injury   of  sane 
tuary  resources.  Since  the  amount  recovered 
may  be  used  for  management.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  restoration  and  enforcement. 
It  is  Important  to  keep  the  penalty  provision 
commensurate   with  costs  of  repairing  the 
damages    resulting    from     violations.     The 
J.SO.OOO  penalty  was  established  in  1972  with 
the  original  enactment  of  this  title  and  its 
Impact  as  a  deterrent  has  been  diminished  by 
inflation.  The  Federal  Clvi!  Penalties  Infla- 
tion Adjustment  Act  of  1990  (Public  I,aw  No 
101-410)  recognized  the  need  for  the  regular 
adjustment  of  civil  monetjuy  penalties  and 
suggests   a   cost-of  living   adjustment    based 
upon   the   Consumer   Price   Index.    Adjusting 
for  inflation,  the  adjusU'd  amount  as  of  No 
vember  1991  would  be  approximately  $112,000 
The    bill     request    raising    the    amount    to 
$125,000  to  account  for  inllatlon  during  the 
four-year  reauthorization  period,  ami  to  re 
fleet  the  continuing  importance  of  protect- 
ing sanctuary  resources  through  preventive 
measures. 

Section    8(a)(2)    amends   section    307(c)(3), 
Civil   Penalties,  to  provide  authority  to  ob 


tj»ln  a  maritime  lien.  Under  admiralty  law. 
express  authority  Is  required  to  create  a  pro- 
prietary right  In  a  vessel  Under  the  current 
provisions,  the  in  ritn  authority  only  creates 
a  non-proprletAry  right,  which  has  less  prior- 
ity than  maritime  llpns.  The  change  im- 
proves the  likelihood  of  recovery  of  civil 
penalties  under  title  III.  The  new  provision 
is  similar  to  the  maritime  lien  provision  in 
the  Magnuson  Act. 

Section  8(b)  amends  .section  307(d)(1).  For- 
feiture, to  clarify  that  forfeiture  claims  are 
not  subject  to  set  off  against  sanctuary  re- 
source damage  claims  or  civil  penalties.  The 
change  addres.ses  arguments  that  the  forfeit- 
ure provision  Is  not  a  separate  claim,  but 
merely  a  means  of  recovery  requiring  a  re- 
iluction  from  the  total  amount  of  recovery 
for  the  value  of  the  ve.ssel.  i  e  .  a  set-off.  The 
Department  of  Justice  and  NOAA  have  Inter- 
preted title  III  to  allow  separate  recoveries 
not  subject  to  set-off.  The  change  clarifies 
this  authority  and  will  a.sslst  the  Program  in 
recovering  amounts  sufficient  to  restore  the 
resources. 

Section  8(c)  amends  section  307(e),  Forfeit- 
ure Proceeds,  In  order  to  broaden  the  Pro- 
gram's use  of  amountJ<  received  under  the 
forfeiture  provision  to  Include  support  for 
enforcement  activities  relat-ed  to  title  III,  its 
regulations  and  permits.  Under  current  for- 
feiture provisions,  the  amount,s  recovered 
can  only  be  used  for  rewards,  or  for  the  stor- 
age, care,  and  maintenance  of  the  seized 
property  or  sanctuary  resources.  .Such  funds 
cannot  be  used  for  other  Program  purp(j.ses. 
The  amounts  recovered  under  the  civil  pen- 
alties provision  and  section  312  damages,  as 
previously  lndlcat.ed.  can  be  used  for  re- 
sponse costs,  damage  assessment's,  restora- 
tion and  management. 

Section  9  combines  the  Secretary's  marine 
.sanctuary  research  and  education  program 
responsibilities  under  section  306  with  the  re- 
.scarch  responsibilities  umler  .section  309.  As 
revLsed,  section  309  sets  forth  the  Secretary's 
responsibility  to  conduct  re.search,  monitor- 
ing, evaluation  and  education  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  title  III  This  paragraph 
broadens  the  entitles  with  which  the  Sec- 
retary should  coordin,Hte  to  Include  public 
and  private  Institutions.  Existing  language 
only  refers  to  Federal  and  State  agencies. 
Section  9  specifically  requires  coordination 
and  cooperation  of  the  .Sanctuary  Program 
with  the  National  Estuarine  Resoan  h  Re 
serve  System  in  order  to  emphasize  the  need 
for  coordinated  research,  monitoring,  edu- 
cation and  protection  of  land  sea  e(  osystems 
under  NOAA  management  or  oversight  .Sui  h 
coordination  would  benefit  both  programs 
and  the  public  through  effii  ient  and  com 
prehenslve  research,  education  anil  manage- 
ment. 

Section  10  amends  section  311,  Cooperative 
Agreements  and  Donations,  to  provide  the 
Secretary  with  the  express  authority  to  pro- 
vide financial  a.ssistam  e  for  research,  mon- 
itoring, evaluation  and  education  This  sec 
tlon  allows  the  .Secret.ary  to  utilize  ilifferent 
typos  of  legal  instruments  for  entering  into 
agreements  with  various  entitles  for  pur- 
poses of  Implementing  title  III  It  also  clari- 
fies that  donations  are  gifts  or  bequests  to 
the  United  States  for  the  public  pur[)oses  of 
carrying  out  the  goals  of  this  title 

Section  11(a)  amends  section  312iai.  Mabil 
ity.  to  provide  foi-  the  recovery  of  adminis- 
trative costs  of  sanctuary  resource  damage 
cases,  Incluiling  the  direct  and  indirect  costs 
of  attorney  time  and  other  enfori;ement  ex 
penses.  It  also  adds  provisions  similar  to 
those  in  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1990.  to  re- 
cover interest,  in<  luiting  prejudgment   inter 


•-■it,  as  damages.  The  purpose  la  to  ensure 
vhat  there  are  sufficient  amounts  recovered 
■<i  address  the  damage  assessment  and  res- 
toration needed  for  the  sanctuary  resources 
•hat  have  been  injured  or  de.stroyed. 

Section  ll(ai'2i  amendments  .section 
il2'a)(3).  Defen.ses.  to  clarify  one  of  the  de- 
fenses to  liability.  The  defense  under  sub- 
Tiaiagraph  (B>-  destruction,  loss  or  injury  to 
sanctuary  resources  caused  by  an  activity 
cuthonzed  by  Federal  or  State  law  -has  been 
larlfled  to  indicate  that  the  defense  applies 
'jnlv  to  those  ar  tivltles  specifically  author- 
ized by  a  State  or  Federal  law  and  which 
were  i  arrled  out  in  compliance  with  any  le- 
lulred  permit  or  license.  The  existing  provi- 
sion IS  very  broad  and  there  is  concern  that 
It  would  be  available  to  permittees  who  vio- 
late the  regulations  or  permit  conditions. 
This  change  will  also  limit  the  meaning  of 
authorized"  and  be  of  a.ssistance  In  cases 
•uch  as  the  Maitliind.  In  which  defendants  ar- 
Kued  that  authorization  to  remove  the 
grounded  ves.sel  came  within  the  defense  and 
'hus  anv  damages  that  might  have  been  as- 
;oclat.ed  with  that  activity  were  not  recover- 
able damages. 

Section  11(b)  amends  portions  of  section 
J12(<l)  concerning  Federal-State  coordination 
irj  require  that  the  agreement  required  be- 
tween the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  with 
resiK'ct  U)  use  of  monies  recovered  for  dam 
age  to  resources  within  State  waters  in  a 
:sanctuary  be  entered  into  within  120  days  of 
rei;elpt  of  the  funds  pursuant  to  a  court  de- 
'  ree  or  settlement  agreement.  In  the  event 
an  agreement  between  the  Dep.'irtment  and 
the  State  is  not  reached,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  use  amounts  recovered  consistent 
with  the  c(jurt  rlei.ree  or  .settlement  agree- 
ment This  authority  will  prevent  unreason 
able  delay  In  using  recovered  amounts  to  ad 
dre.ss  re.sour(;e  damages.  Tin;  (haiige  is  not  an 
intrusion  on  State  jurisdiction  becau.se  as  a 
I  o  trustee  the  State  would  have  approved 
the  settlement  agreement,  or  be  subject  to 
the  court  dei:ree  as  a  party  to  the  suit.  Sec- 
tion 11(b)  also  clarifies  that  any  response 
costs  and  damages  recovered  under  section 
;)12  and  civil  penalties  recovered  under  sec- 
tion :)07  that  are  not  u.sed  for  specifieil  pur- 
po.ses  shall  revert  to  the  General  Fuml  of  the 
Treasury. 

Section  12  amends  section  313.  Aulhoriza 
tlon  of  Appropriations,  to  set  forth  the  Pro- 
gram funding  tc^fiuirements  in  accordance 
with  approved  budgetary  requests. 

Section  13  adds  a  ntiw  se<:tlon  315.  Advisory 
Coum  lis.   This   section    authorizes   the    Sec- 
retary to  i-stabllsh  Advisory  Councils,  as  ap- 
propriate, to  advise  in  the  development  and 
management      of      ImlivUlual      .sanctuaries. 
Counc  lis  representing  menibeis  of  the  com 
munlty    pcjteiillally    affect.ed    by    sanctuary 
designation   can   greatly    facllltat.c   the   des 
ignatlon   ot   new  sanctuaries  by   providing  a 
formal   mechanism   through  which   the   Pro 
gram  can  reach  a  broail  spectrum  of  inter- 
rst.ed  parties.  Alter  designation,  the  Councils 
piovicle  a  permanent  and  open  forum  for  pub- 
lii    input  anil  conflict  resolution,   both  nec- 
essary for  elTertive  saiu  tuary  management, 

Sirctlon  14  adds  a  new  section  316,  Maniige- 
nieiit  of  Historical  Rescjurces  Located  iii  Na 
lujiial  Marine  .Sanctuaries,  to  clarify  the  Ue 
partment's  authority  to  protect  and  manage 
suih    resouri;es    within    a    national    marine 
.^ariiiuary.  Questions  have  arisen  as  to  the 
l)eii;ii  tmenfs  authority  t,o  protect  and  man 
age  hist,orical  resources  to  which  a  .State  has 
titlt^   under-   the   Abandoned   .Shipwreck    Ait,. 
an<l   to   protect  and   manage   sue  h   resources 
beyond  State  waters.  This  amendment  i  lari 
lie^     ili.it     t  tie     nep.utriierit     has    authority 


under  this  title  to  protect  and  manage  these 
resources  within  .sanctuaries  in  State  waters, 
and  strengthens  its  ability  to  meet  its  obli- 
gations under  Federal  historic  preservation 
.statutes. 

This  section  also  authorizes  the  Program 
to  protect  and  manage  these  resources  in 
sanctuaries  located  seaward  of  States' 
boundaries  as  to  persons  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction ol  the  United  States,  and  a,s  to  for- 
eign per.sons  consistent  with  international 
law  The  remains  and  associated  artifacts  of 
any  foreign  vessel  subject  to  sovereign  im- 
munity shall  be  treated  in  accordance  with 
international  law. 


B,v  .Mr.  DANP'ORTH  ifor  himself. 
.Mr.  BoHK.N.  .\li-  Bauci.'s.  Mr 
liKKAti.x.       Mr        Chafkk.       Mr 

DASCHI.K.        Mr         DUKKNHKKGKK. 

.Mr    Gka.s.si.KY.  Mr.   FiATCH,   Mr. 
.MdVNiHAN.  Mr.  RiKdi.E.  and  Mr. 

KOCKKFKIXKRi 

S.  2773.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue;  Code  of  1986  to  extend  certain 
oxpirinf^  tax  provi.sion.s,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  F^i- 
nance. 

TAX  EXTENSION  ACT 

•  Mr.  DANP'ORTH  Mr,  President,  I  am 
introducint,'  today  a  bill  for  m.ysclf  and 
Senators  ftoKK.N,  Halcus,  Moy.niha.n. 
Chafkk.  IJuhknhkhckk.  Daschi.k. 
Hatch,  Kiwjlk,  Gkasslky,  R(}(;kk- 
KKM.KK,  and  Bhkaiix.  These  sponsors 
represent  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  This 
bill  extends  for  18  months  tax  provi- 
sions scjheduled  to  expire  by  Juno  30.  of 
this  .year. 

Given  the  current  state  of  the  econ- 
omy. thi.s  lepfishition  is  ab.solulely 
Vital.  Many  creative  proposals  are 
beint,'  <:in;ulaled  with  an  aim  to  stimu- 
late economic  recovery.  Consensus  on 
these  propo.sals  remains  far  off.  The 
economy  and  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try cannot  afford  to  wait  for  Conf,'ress 
and  the  administration  to  at^ree  on  a 
i,'rand  loni,'-term  plan  thai  will  have  no 
effect  on  the  economy  for  several 
.years,  even  assuming  that  a^^'reement 
can  be  reached  some  time  next  .year. 
Many  proposals  that  could  create  jobs 
and  stimulate  the  economy  are  un- 
likel.v  to  be  acted  upon  this  year. 

There  is  widespread  agreement  that 
America's  cities  need  prompt  and  con- 
structive action  by  Congress.  This  leg- 
islation will  extend  the  tax  credit  for 
the  production  of  low-income  rental 
housint,'  and  the  tax  credit  for  busi- 
nesses that  hire  economically  dis- 
adyantat,'ed  Americans.  It  is  unthink- 
able that  Cont,'ress  would  permit  these 
provisions  to  lapse. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  it  within  our 
power  to  ensure  that  jobs  and  economic 
stimulus  now  being  created  by  these 
provisions  are  not  lost.  We  have  the 
power  and  we  have  the  responsibility. 

The  provisions  that  are  the  subject  of 
the  legislation  that  we  are  introducing 
benefit  the  economy  by.  ainong  other 
tlnn^s.  encouratjint,'  rt^search  and  devel- 
optnent.  stimulatintr  construction  of 
low  income      housing,      making      home 


ownership  possible  for  people  with  low 
and  moderate  incomes,  and  promoting 
the  hirinp  of  the  structurally  unem- 
ployed. These  significant  economic 
benefits  will  be  lost  if  we  allow  the  tax 
incentives  designed  to  encouratje  such 
activities  to  expire. 

HOUSING  INCENTIVES 

The  low-income  housing  tax  credit  Is 

to  expire  on  June  'Mi  Since  it.s  enact- 
ment in  1986.  the  program  has  become 
the  principal  Federal  incentive  for  the 
production  of  low-income  housing. 
More  than  365.000  low-income  rental 
units  have  been  produced  nationwide 
through  use  of  the  credit  Currently, 
the  credit  is  responsible  for  the  produc- 
tion of  120,000  units  per  year.  In  1989 
and  1990.  when  new  multi-family  con- 
struction was  declining  across  the 
board,  the  credit  was  responsible  for 
approximately  25  percent  of  all  multi- 
family  rental  starts.  Moreover,  credit- 
assisted  production  accounts  for  be- 
tween 95  and  100  percent  of  low-income 
multifamily  rental  production  units 
that  rent  for  less  than  $450  per  month. 
The  National  Association  of  Home 
liuilders  [NAHB]  estimate  that  the 
credit  will  result  in  preservation  of 
6'20,0O0  low-income  units  in  the  next 
decade,  and  production  of  640.000  new 
low-income  rental  units. 

The  low-income  housing  tax  credit 
has  benefits  extending  beyond  provid- 
ing h(jusing  for  low-income  individuals. 
Growth  in  housing  stock  also  is  a  tool 
to  revitalize  local  economies.  NAHB  es- 
timates that  the  credit  generates 
$140,000  of  economic  activity  per  hous- 
ing unit.  In  addition,  increased  wages. 
property  values,  and  tax  revenues  from 
increased  activity  add  an  estimated 
S16.8  billion  to  the  economy  and  $1.2 
billion  in  tax  re\'enues  annually 

The  credit  also  translates  into  jobs. 
The  NAHB  estimates  that  the  credit  is 
responsible  for  close  to  100,000  jobs  per 
year,  with  approximately  40  percent  in 
the  construction  industry. 

I^lanning,  structuring,  and  building  a 
tax  credit  project  is  complicated,  time 
consuming,  and  costly.  A  developer  has 
little  incentive  to  invest  in  such 
projects  unless  he  or  she  is  assured 
that  the  credit  will  exist  throughout 
the  life  of  the  project.  In  addition, 
much  of  the  money  generated  for  tax 
credit  projects  is  accumulated  through 
pooled  equity  funds.  The  constant  un- 
certainly surrounding  the  credits  ex- 
tension stifles  investment  in  these 
sources  of  capital.  A  lapse  in  the  pro- 
gram will  severely  damage  investor 
confidence. 

A  related  provision  to  encourage 
housing  for  middle-  and  low-income 
taxpayers  also  is  set  to  expire  at  the 
end  of  June.  That  provision  provides 
for  the  issuance  of  qualified  mortgage 
bonds,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  used 
to  finance  the  purchase  of  qualifying 
rehabilitation  of  single  family,  owner- 
occupied  homes  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  bond  issuer    Because  the  interest 
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eai-ned  on  those  bonds  is  ox(>mpt,  from 
Federal  im  ome  tax.  the  bonds  provide 
moilniit^e  money  at  lower  than  conven- 
tional rates. 

What  docs  it  mean  to  the  rountr.v  if 
we  let  these  provisions  lapse?  For  low- 
income  Americans  it  will  mean  the 
elimination  of  their  best  chance  for  a 
decent  place  to  live  P'or  State  and 
local  K^oveinmcnts  it  will  mean  the 
total  disrupti(Hi  of  housint;  piot^ranis 
that  I'tMture  the  credit  its  a  center- 
piece Moreover,  the  unprecedented  pri 
vate  sector  investment  in  low-income 
housing  that  the  credit  has  fostered 
will  dry  up. 

H(jw  can  we  afford  to  let  these  two 
invaluable  housiri>^  incentives  lapse? 
The  answer  is.  we  cannot,  and  a  vast 
majority  of  the  Memliers  of  this  Senate 
realize  the  import ani-c  of  these  piovi 
sions.  Over  HO  Sen.it ois  have  cospon- 
sored  let,Mslat.ion  that,  would  make 
these  provisions  p«"rmanent 

•  loils  KOK  I'KOI'I.K  WITH  SPKCIAI,  NKKDS 

Another  import.iint  prot,'i";>.m  that  will 
lapse  at  the  end  of  June  unless  action 
is  taken  by  this  Congress  is  the  tar- 
geted jobs  tax  credit.  I'lMTCj.  which  en- 
courat^es  timplo.yers  If)  hire  persons 
from  taixeted  i,'roups  with  s[X'cial  em- 
ploymont  needs. 

Since  its  inception  in  1!»79,  'IM'TC  has 
been  directly  responsible  for  encoura^' 
inKT  employers  to  hire  approximately  5 
million  structurally  unemployed  indi- 
viduals. Kxpiration  of  this  pr'oven, 
cost-effective  jobs  protrram  will  have  a 
siprnificant  adverse  impa<'t  on  e<'onomi- 
cally  (lisiidvantaKed  and  disabled  indi- 
viduals. A  recent  General  Accountintr 
Office  |OAO)  study  on  'IMTC  confirmed 
that  the  iredit.  has  helped  to  change 
hiring:  praitices  and  stimulati-  man- 
agers to  seek  out,  recruit,  hire,  and  re- 
tain employees  of  the  tartjeted  tjroups. 

It  is  imperativi;  that  there  be  nn 
lapse  in  the  T-ITC  program.  'IMTC  re- 
(juircs  an  appropriation  for  the  Labor 
Department,  so  it  can  certify  the  tar- 
geteil  individuals  who  (jualify  for  the 
projjram.  In  addition,  job  services  will 
not  process  letters  of  reijuest  for  cer- 
tification if  there  is  a  lapse  in  the  pro- 
t^rani  Moreover,  absent  a  T.ITC,  State 
agencies  responsible  for  administering' 
the  credit  will  be  idle,  and  [XM'haps 
closed. 

Especially  now,  with  current  liirini,' 
levels  making  it  more  difficult  for 
those  with  less  skill  and  training  to  get 
jobs,  TJTC  offers  disadvantaged  people 
an  opportunity  to  comptMe  in  the  job 
market  Let  us  not.  take  this  oppor- 
tunity away  fi'om  them. 

AMKKICA'S  COMPKTITIVK  KDCK    HAD 

American  business  would  be  dis- 
advantaged by  a  lapse  of  Uvx  incentives 
to  spur  research  and  development 
fH&Dl  International  competition  is  a 
major  ihalU'iige  lo  the  rontinued 
growth  and  vitality  of  domestic  cor- 
porations. The  (juality  and  extent  of 
domestic  R&D  is  vital  to  the  ability  of 
U.S.  businesses  to  remain  competitive 


in  international  markets.  Japan  and 
Germany  sp«'nd  approximatt-lv  one- 
third  more  of  national  income  to  de- 
velop commercially  useful  processes 
and  technologies  than  does  the  United 
States. 

The  ability  of  Americas  science  and 
technolog.v  community  to  develop  new 
ideas,  which  are  then  incorporated  into 
products  and  services,  has  long  been 
recognized  as  a  vital  component  of  our 
national  competitiveness  strategy  Kv- 
eryone  Congress,  the  administration, 
and  the  business  I'ommunity  agrees 
that  bolstering  H&I)  is  one  key  to  bol- 
stering US    compt't  it  iveness 

With  the  existent  e  of  the  lUSil)  tax 
credit  and  moratorium  on  section  861 
8  being  threatened,  the  time  to  act  is 
now  We  need  to  take  action  today  that 
will  improve  the  prospwcts  for  tomor- 
row 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  R&D 
<rredit  extension  could  increase  spend- 
ing on  research  and  development  b.v 
$2.'i.7  billion  between  1!W1  and  WVJb  The 
R&I)  iredit  is  not  a  subsid.y,  but.  an  in- 
centive because  only  those  companies 
that  increase  their  spending  on  R&I) 
could  claim  it  The  projected  increase 
in  spending  would  have  obvious  bene- 
fits to  technological  research,  but  it 
would  also  have  a  ripple  effect  creating 
jobs,  and  stimulating  local  economies 
and  businesses. 

Section  861  8.  as  it  applies  to  re- 
search, is  an  onerous  provision  requir- 
ing US  comixmies  with  foreign  oi>'r- 
ations  to  alloc.ite  a  percentage  of  their 
research  exii«'nditures  to  income 
earni^d  abroad  1  would  strongly  urge 
Treasury  to  res[>ond  to  the  request 
from  many  of  us  in  Congress,  ini^luding 
Chairmen  Bknt.skn  and  Ro.stknkdwski, 
that  it  unilaterally  imposed  an  indefi- 
nite moratorium  on  the  regulation.  In 
effect,  the  provision  is  a  disiiKcnt  ive 
to  conducting  \l&.0  here  at  home  Rec- 
ognizing this.  Congress  has  rep<'ate(ily 
prevented  this  regulation  from  taking 
effect  by  a<lopling  a  series  of  moia- 
toria.  Continuing  the  moratorium  does 
not  give  American  companies  a  tax 
break  Continuing  the  moratorium 
simply  eliminates  a  penalty  leveled 
against  American  companies  a  num- 
ber estimated  to  be  over  300  for  doing 
research  and  development  in  America. 
In  1988,  these  affe<-ted  ('ompanies  \-ht 
formed  over  $16  billion  in  R&I),  almost 
HO  percent  of  all  industry  funded  U.S. 
li&D.  Mr.  President,  if  America  is 
going  to  get  back  on  its  feet,  we  need 
to  act  now.  Lxtending  these  two  widely 
supported  and  important  R&I)  tax  pro 
visions  is  a  sound,  logical  step. 

KNCOUHAOING  KDUCATION 

Unless  Congress  acts,  the  education 
assistance  program  found  in  section  127 
of  the  Code  will  expire,  leaving  mil 
lions  of  low  and  middle-income  Amei- 
i(  an  workers  without  the  onl.v  means 
they  have  to  advance  their  education 
and  increase  their  job  skills. 

Student  assistanci^  ha.s  been  cut  back 
dramaticall.v     since     l'J8L     with     more 


than  .S2  8  billion  lost,  from  Socnal  Secu- 
rity benefits  Ibi-  students,  as  well  iis  re- 
strictions on  grants  and  loans.  This 
program  is  a  piujven  one.  Since  1978, 
more  than  7  million  Americans  have 
been  able  to  woik  and  attend  classes  in 
order  to  improve  their  skills  and  qual- 
ify for  better  jolis  And  this  program 
benefits  those  underprivileged  individ- 
uals who  neerl  it  most  A  recent  study 
showcil  that  nearly  71  percent  of  those 
who  received  set  lion  127  payments  earn 
less  than  $HO,000  annually,  and  nearly 
99  percent  earn  less  than  5.^)0,000  annu- 
ally. 

Retroactive  extension  of  section  127 
creates  administrative  nightmares  for 
employees  Employers  are  uncertiiin 
whether  or  not  to  begin  withholding 
taxes  on  the  amount  of  educational  as- 
sistance employees  are  receiving,  or 
whether  the  section  will  be  ext(>ntied 
and  withholding  is  unnecessary  In  ad- 
dition, the  inability  of  employees  to 
plan  long-term  educational  strategies 
keeps  thousiinds  of  employees  from  fur- 
thering their  education.  At  a  time 
when  we  should  be  encouraging  em- 
ployees to  educate  their  work  force,  we 
should  not  let  this  provision  expire, 
sending  a  sign  that  we  do  not  care 
about  the  average  workers. 

MKAl.m  CAKK 

Also  set  to  expire  in  June  is  an  im- 
portant health  care  provision.  It  allows 
self  emplo.yed  individuals  the  abilit.y  to 
deduct  2.5  percent  of  amounts  paid  for 
health  insurance  on  behalf  of  the  self- 
employed  individuals  ami  his  or  her 
spouse  and  dep«'ndents  While  we  will 
not  be  able  to  enact  a  comprehensive 
health  care  plan  to  keep  down  the  t^ost 
of  health  care  before  the  end  of  this 
year,  we  have  the  ability  to  make  sure 
that  the  cost  of  health  insurance  for 
the  self-employed  and  his  or  her  family 
is  not  increased  b.v  our  inaction. 

CHAKITAMI.K  OIVINi; 

For  a  number  of  charitable  organizii- 
tions,  gifts  of  appreciateii  pi-optM^ty 
have  declined  since  1986  when  the  unre- 
alized appreciation  of  such  gifts  was 
made  a  tax  preferenc:e  item  for  pur- 
poses of  the  alternative  minimum  tax 
[AMTJ.  This  change  in  law  directly  and 
negatively  affected  gifts  given  to  col- 
leges and  universities  which  u.se  such 
gifts  for  scholarship  funds,  endowed 
chairs,  (  onstruction  and  renovation  of 
cla.ssrooms  and  laboratories. 

In  1990,  the  unrealized  application 
with  resp<^ct  to  charitable  contribu- 
tions of  tangible  personal  property  was 
exempt  from  the  AMT  calculation. 
This  provision  is  set  to  expire  at  the 
end  of  1991.  At  a  time  when  the  econ- 
omy is  sluggish  and  chant-able  giving 
is  usually  stilled,  we  should  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  creating  a  further  dis- 
incentive foi-  charitable  giving  by  al- 
lowing this  provision  to  lapse, 

(jther  important  provisions  set  to  ex- 
pire at.  the  end  of  the  year  provisions 
that  have  proven  their  worth  time  and 
time     again     include     the     exemption 


from  tax  on  qualified  small  issues  of 
private  activity  bonds,  tax  credit  for 
orphan  drug  chemical  testing,  business 
energy  tax  credit  for  solar  and  geo- 
thermal  property,  and  exclusion  from 
income  for  employer-provided  group 
services. 

Our  bill  also  nspeals  the  luxury  tax. 
There  has  l)een  much  concern  that  the 
luxury  tax  has  failed  to  raise  the  reve- 
nue projected  at  the  time  of  its  enact- 
ment. Moreover,  there  is  concern  that 
the  tax  creates  a  net  loss  in  federal  I'e- 
ceipts.  It  also  has  been  suggested  that 
the  legislation  has  resulted  in  signifi- 
cant job  losses  in  many  industries.  I 
believe  the  luxury  tax  should  be  re- 
p«»aled  in  its  entirety.  I  will  continue 
to  support  and  work  for  total  repeal.  In 
this  bill,  we  propose  a  partial  repeal,  in 
recognition  of  budget  constraints. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  time  to  act. 
Though  some  may  argue  that  these 
provisions  can  be  dealt  with  later,  pos- 
sibly even  next  year,  retroactive  legis- 
lation is  not  an  adequate  alternative. 
The  fact  is  that,  faced  with  the  possi- 
bility that  these  provisions  may  not  be 
extended,  many  busines.ses  will  have  no 
alternative  but  to  cut  back  dramati- 
cally and  in  some  cases  discontinue  the 
activities  encouraged  by  these  tax  in- 
centives. This  is  bound  to  have  an  ad- 
verse impact  on  technological  innova- 
tion, employment,  and  construction. 
Moreover,  once  business  opportunities 
are  lost,  they  are  often  never  fully  re- 
captured. 

Though  there  may  be  no  consensus 
on  how  best  to  stimulate  the  economy 
in  the  long  term,  there  is  broad  biparti- 
san consensus  as  to  the  policy  merits 
and  practical  effectiveness  of  these 
provisions.  In  addition.  I  fear  that  fail- 
ure to  renew  these  economic  incentive 
measures  may  slow  an  already  stiignat- 
ing  economy.  Accordingly,  extending 
these  tax  provisions  is  something  that 
we  can  do  now  to  benefit  the  economy. 
Finally,  this  legislation  does  not  con- 
Uiin  the  specific  revenue  proposals  to 
pay  for  extension  of  the  expiring  provi- 
sions. However,  Senator  Bokkn  and  I 
have  identified  a  list  of  potential  reve- 
nue mciisures  that  would  cover  the  cost 
of  the  extensions.  Taken  together,  the 
extensions  and  the  revenue  offsets  will 
meet  the  terms  of  the  1990  Budget  Act. 
We  will  continue  to  work  with  our  col- 
leagues to  identify  those  which  are  ap- 
propriate and  acceptable. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
committees  in  acting  on  these  meas- 
ures immediately.* 

•  Mr.  BORKN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  extend- 
ing the  expiring  tax  provisions  until 
the  end  of  1993  with  my  colleague  from 
Missouri,  Mr.  Dankokth.  The  wide- 
spread and  bipartisan  support  for  this 
legislation  is  apparent  from  the  list  of 
cosponsors:  a  majority  of  Democratic 
and  Republican  members  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  join  us  as  original 
cosponsors  of  the  extension.  Represent- 


atives GuAHiNi  and  McGkath  are  intro- 
ducing similar  legislation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  today. 

It  has  become  increasingly  apparent 
that  the  Congress  will  be  considering 
tax  legislation  during  the  next  6  weeks. 
The  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Program  must  be  extended 
before  the  program  terminates  on  July 
4,  1992.  Recent  events  in  Los  Angeles 
have  dramatically  revealed  the  crisis 
in  our  inner  cities  and  will  necessitate 
prompt  and  innovative  solutions  to 
urban  problems.  Many  of  those  solu- 
tions will  include  changes  in  the  tax 
code. 

Any  consideration  of  necessary  tax 
initiatives  is  not  complete  without 
consideration  of  the  expiring  tax  provi- 
sions. With  the  exception  of  the  tax 
credit  for  unconventional  fuels,  all  will 
expire  at  the  end  of  June.  One  unfortu- 
nate effect  of  temporary  extensions  of 
tax  provisions  is  a  decreased  ability  for 
taxpayers  to  plan  for  the  future.  Far- 
sighted  tax  policy  must  meet  tax- 
payers' need  for  certainty  as  they 
make  investment  and  savings  decisions 
for  the  long  term.  Temporary  programs 
must  be  reconsidered  frequently,  forc- 
ing taxpayers  to  make  economic  deci- 
sions in  an  unsettled  tax  environment. 
Individuals  and  businesses  simply  can- 
not plan  when  we  have  a  start-and-stop 
tax  policy. 

Thus.  I  would  be  happier  to  introduce 
legislation  to  extend  many  of  the  ex- 
piring provisions  permanently.  Given 
the  budgetary  and  fiscal  constraints 
under  which  we  work,  however,  such 
legislation  is  impossible  at  this  time. 
The  expiring  provisions,  emergency  un- 
employment benefits  and  programs  to 
rescue  the  Nation's  cities  must  all  re- 
ceive a  share  of  very  limited  resources. 

But  our  belief  in  the  need  for  cer- 
tainty in  the  Tax  Code  has  shaped  this 
legislation  in  important  ways.  First,  it 
is  imperative  that  this  legislation  be 
enacted  before  the  end  of  June  when 
most  of  the  provisions  expire.  Many  of 
these  programs — for  example,  the  tar- 
geted jobs  tax  credit— lose  a  great  deal 
of  their  potency  when  they  are  ex- 
tended retroactively.  Businesses  are 
unsure  if  they  will  receive  a  credit  for 
hiring  disadvantaged  .youths  after  June 
30;  therefore,  they  are  much  less  likely 
to  make  the  effort  to  recruit  and  em- 
ploy these  individuals.  Retroactive  ex- 
tension is  disastrous  both  for  the  pro- 
gram and  the  Americans  we  seek  to 
help 

Second,  Senator  Danfokth  and  I 
have  proposed  that  the  expiring  provi- 
sions be  extended  for  18  months.  This 
more  lengthy  extension  allows  busi- 
nesses and  individuals  to  plan  until  at 
least  the  end  of  1993.  Certainly,  this  is 
not  an  exceedingly  long  time  horizon, 
but  it  is  better  than  the  mere  6  months 
of  certainty  they  were  given  in  Decem- 
ber 1991.  Moreover,  an  18-month  exten- 
sion gives  Congress  sufficient  time  to 
consider  and  pass  the  next  extension  of 


many  expiring  provisions.  Perhaps 
with  more  time,  we  can  find  the  reve- 
nue to  extend  them  permanently. 

Before  I  discuss  some  of  the  specific 
provisions,  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
heightened  importance  of  several  of 
these  provisions  in  the  wake  of  the  vio- 
lence in  Los  Angeles.  Before  the  riots. 
we  were  all  aware  of  the  hopelessness 
felt  by  many  trapped  m  the  poverty  of 
the  inner  city.  The  recent  violence 
forcefully  brought  home  the  rage  that 
this  despair  has  engendered.  It  is  a 
scandal  that  we  sit  by  while  another 
generation  of  inner-city  young  people 
drop  out  of  school  and  into  the  streets, 
joblessness,  drugs,  and  the  dependency 
systems  of  welfare  or  prison. 

The  solution  to  this  difficult  problem 
IS  multifaceted  and  will  include  jobs 
programs,  like  the  Community  WPA 
that  I  have  proposed,  and  improve- 
ments in  our  educational  system.  It 
will  also  include  a  renewed  commit- 
ment to  some  of  the  expiring  tax  provi- 
sions that  provide  the  disadvantaged 
with  a  job^  the  targeted  jobs  tax  cred- 
it or  with  decent  housing  -the  low-in- 
come housing  credit  and  mortgage  rev- 
enue bonds. 

This  legislation  extends  14  expiring 
tax  provisions  until  the  end  of  1993.  In 
addition,  it  repeals  the  luxury  tax  on 
boats,  airplanes,  jewelry,  and  furs,  and 
it  indexes  the  threshold  for  the  luxury 
tax  on  automobiles.  I  will  not  discuss 
all  these  provisions,  except  to  note 
that  all  have  broad,  bipartisan  support 
and  all  have  their  champions  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House.  1  would  like 
to  discuss  a  few  of  the  provisions  in 
greater  detail. 

KKI'KAL  OF  THK  AMI  I'KKKKRKNCK  KOH  CHARI- 
TABLE GIFTS  OF  APFRHXIATKlJ  TANGIHI.K  AND 
INTANGIBI.K  FIIOI'KKTV 

Gifts  of  appreciated  property  are 
critical  to  those  sectors  of  our  society 
that  depend  heavily  on  philanthropy 
for  support.  For  example.  80  percent  of 
the  collections  in  American  museums 
are  the  result  of  donations  of  appre- 
ciated assets  that  are  part  of  our  cul- 
tural heritage.  Land  conservation 
groups  depend  on  gifts  of  appreciated 
land  to  help  conserve  open  space  for 
public  enjoyment  and  protection  of  im- 
portant wildlife.  We  must  not  allow 
this  Nation's  great  institutions  of 
learning,  art,  and  science  to  languish 
because  our  Tax  Code  punish.es  the  gen- 
erosity of  benevolent  Americans. 

The  importance  of  this  provision  was 
demonstrated  convincingly  by  a  recent 
survey  of  museums.  When  donations  in 
1990,  when  the  Tax  Code  did  not  allow 
favorable  tax  treatment  for  gifts  of  ap- 
preciated personal  property,  were  com- 
pared to  donations  in  1991,  the  survey 
revealed  an  increase  of  541  percent  in 
the  value  of  donated  items.  The  legisla- 
tion Senator  Danfokth  and  I  introduce 
today  would  not  only  ensure  that  gifts 
of  tangible  personal  property  are  en- 
couraged, it  would  also  extend  that  fa- 
vorable treatment  to  gifts  of  all   tan- 
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u\i>\f  and  IntanKHhlt^  pioporlv.  inrlutl- 
inj?  tjiffs  of  .ipprt'ciatf.'d  real  pstat.i' 
Ttiis  proposal  has  urnvei'sal  support  in 
t,hi!  charitable  community,  bipiirtisan 
support  in  Contrress.  and  the  strong: 
support  of  the  President. 

KXIKNSION  (IK  SKCTION  ».  THK  TAX  CKKIirr  Kill 

I'NCONVKN  rillNAI,  KUKI.S 

It  i.s  iiicreasintflv  apparent,  that  our 
Nation  will  depend  on  natural  tjas  re- 
sources to  meet  a  k'reat  deal  of  our  en- 
eix.v  needs  in  the  future.  A  recent 
stud.v  on  the  role  of  natural  km-"*  in  our 
Nation's  enerjj.v  plan  concluded  that 
"natural  ^as  can  smooth  the  transition 
of  our  economy  thi'ouis'h  at  least  the 
first  half  of  the  21al  (  entury  "  An  im- 
portant part  of  our  natui'al  t,'as  supply 
comes  from  unconventir)nal  sources. 
such  as  ti«ht  sands.  Devonian  shale, 
and  ooalbed  methane  In  1990.  as  much 
as  one-thircl  of  all  U.S.  i^aa  wells  were 
drilled  111  unconventional  t^as  forma- 
tions. The  incentive  provided  by  sec 
tion  29  has  been  a  si>^nificant  factor  in 
the  increased  drillin^r  for  unc<jnven 
tional  Kas. 

Not  only  does  the  credit  enhance  the 
Nation's  ener^'V  indeiH'iideni c  from  for 
eik'n  sources  of  oil.  it  .il.so  piomote.s  an 
environment.;illV   sound   eneruv    policy 
Development  and  product  ion  of  n.itur.il 
tras    from    unconventional    sources    in 
ci-eiuses  (h»?  availability  of  the  cleanest- 
burmni,'  hydrocarbon  fuel.  This  produc 
tion  can  be  used   to  replace  pollution 
causinKf    fuel.    In    the    case    of   coalbed 
methane,      the     environmental      artju 
ments      are      particularly      peisuasive 
Until  recently  the  u'aa  was  vented  into 
th»;  atmosphere  to  pi-otect  miners  from 
pas  explosions   in   the  mines    Not   only 
did  this  practice  waste  the  natural  (^as. 
but    It   also  contributed    to   the   i,'reen- 
hou.se  effect. 

Section  29  is  scheduled  to  expire  at, 
the  end  of  1992  The  ^^►fislation  that  we 
introduce  today  extends  the  tjix  credit 
for  another  year,  providint;  another  12 
months  of  incentive  for  increased  pro 
du<:ti()n  of  natural  ^j.is  from  unconven- 
tional sourctJS. 

TAX  I'KOVISIONS  TO  INCKKA8E  THK  NUMIIKK  OK 
.JOHS  IN   rilK  KCOSOMY 

Recently,  we  have  been  dramatically 
reminded  of  the  povert.v  irid  'he  de- 
spair that  exists  amon^'  the  unem- 
ployed in  our  Nation's  cities.  Indeed, 
the  cycle  of  poverty  occurs  in  many 
areas  of  our  country,  including'  in 
many  rural  areas.  We  must  respond  to 
the  sense  of  futility  and  hopelessness 
felt  by  the  unemployed  by  providinu' 
them  jobs  and  a  new  sense  of  selfworth 
The  Government  has  a  vital  role  to 
play  in  this  process,  both  throu^jh  the 
direct  creation  of  jobs  with  pro»^rama 
such  as  the  Community  WPA  that  I 
have  introduced  and  throutrh  tax  incen 
tlves  to  encouraj^e  the  creat,i(jn  of  pri- 
vate sectoi-  jol)s.  This  let,'islat  ion  ex- 
tends two  such  incentives  at  a  time  in 
our  history  when  such  provisions  are 
vital  to  our  economic  and  social  well 
beins 


First,  the  bill  extends  the  sm.ill  issue 
ln<lustrial  Development  Hond  I'roK'iam 
for  another-  18  months.  In  1989,  there 
were  $3,227  billion  in  small-issue  IDB's, 
which  financed  an  estimated  1.100 
projects.  These  projects  directly  cre- 
ated approximately  ."JO.OOO  new  jobs,  and 
allowed  73,000  jobs  tx)  be  retained.  Im- 
portantly, it  is  estimateil  that  for 
every  manufacturintj  job  created,  an 
additional  2  to  2  .'j  new  jobs  are  created 
in  services  and  related  fields.  This 
equates  to  the  Indirect  creation  of  be- 
tween 118.000  to  182,500  jobs  throu>fh  the 
small-issue  IDH  Projjram. 

Second,  the  tar^'eted  jobs  tax  credit 
is  a  crucial  component  of  any  proposal 
to  revitalize  the  Nation's  cities  The 
<  redlt  was  first  enacted  in  1979  t<3  pro- 
vide an  incentive  to  employers  to  hire 
workers  from  tar>,'et  ^Toups  experienc 
int^  unusually  hik'h  rates  of  unempbiv 
ment.  These  t^roups  include  economi- 
cally dlsadvanta^,'^.•d  youths.  Vietnam 
veteran.s,  physically  or  mentally  handi 
capped  persons,  ex-offenders.  AFDC  and 
trimeral  assist.an»H'  recipients,  and  SSI 
recipients  These  ^^roups  C(jmprise  an 
economii  underclass  in  our  inner 
cities,  trapped  in  a  vicious  circle  of 
poverty  and  dependency.  In  a  time  of 
recession,  the  tartfcted  jobs  tax  credit 
projjrram  becomes  even  more  critical 
because  the  individuals  for  whom  the 
tax  credit  is  desi),'ned  to  help  often  suf- 
fer the  mo.sl  and  the  lon^,'est. 

The  tart,'eted  jobs  tax  credit  is  an  ex- 
traordinarily effective  tool  in  encour- 
ai,'int^  the  employment  of  individuals 
f.K'int?  these  .severe  barriers  to  employ- 
ment During  the  decade  since  the 
T, ITC  was  .idopted.  the  proi^'ram  has  re 
suited  in  jobs  for  over  l..')(K), ()()()  struc- 
turally unemployed  ptMSons.  Moreover, 
the  protjram  results  in  the  creation  of 
new  jobs  It  is  estimated  that  for  every 
100  T.JTC  jobs.  I.S  to  20  net  new  jobs 
were  created  in  the  economy. 

l,OW   INCOMK  MOl'SINO    I'AX  CUKDIT  AND  THK 
MOKITJACK  UKVKNUK  HDNI)  I'ROCKAM 

Intrinsic  to  the  effort  to  eliminate 
the  decay  in  our  Nation's  urban  areas 
are  lofrislative  efforts  that  help  restore 
a  sense  of  community  to  these  areas. 
As  a  nation,  we  must  feel  responsible 
for  the  fate  and  well-beini?  of  all  our 
fellow  citizens.  A  sense  of  community 
can  be  fostered  in  part  by  providing 
p»>ople  thi'  opportunity  to  reside  m  and 
to  buy  decent  housinj,'.  The  bill  that 
.S(>natoi-  Dankohth  and  I  [)ropose  today 
contains  two  provisions  that  will  eii- 
<ourat?e  the  construct  ion  of  housing'  for 
Americana  with  lower  income. 

First,  the  low-income  tax  credit  has 
been  an  important  and  effective  tool  to 
finance  the  cost  of  low-income  housini^, 
making'  development  possible  at  rents 
affordable  to  low-income  tenants  The 
credit  now  produces  low-income  hous- 
ing' at  the  rate  of  12.'). (MX)  units  annu- 
ally. Since  its  enactment,  the  tax  cre<l- 
it  has  helped  to  finance  more  than 
U.'J.OOO  low-income  rental  units  servin>j 
households  with  incomes  of  60  percent 


of  the  area  median  income  or  less.  Al- 
thou(?h  it  IS  critical  for  urban  develop- 
ment, it  is  also  important  in  more 
rural  areas.  Take  my  State  of  Okla- 
homa as  an  example.  From  1987  to  1990, 
the  tiix  credit  was  responsible  for  the 
construction  of  .5,340  units,  the  creation 
of  4.111  jobs,  and  direit  investment  in 
the  economy  of  $lt)7,2'27.440 

The  low-income  tax  credit,  is  only  one 
program  to  provide  aff(jrdable  housini,' 
for  lower-income  Americans.  The  Mort- 
k'at,'e  Revenue  Bond  Program,  the  only 
available  Federal  mort^jaKe  assistance 
prot^ram.  has  provided  mortj,'a«es  for 
mcjre  than  1.9  million  lower-income 
families,  whose  incomes  on  averaj^e  are 
below  80  percent  of  the  national  me- 
dian income.  In  Oklahoma,  since  1980 
the  MRM  Program  has  assisted  21,980 
f.imilies  to  buy  homes  Without  this 
prui,'ram,  home  ownership  would  re- 
main only  a  dream  for  many  deservins:. 
hard-workinf^  families.  Most  of  the 
home  buyers  who  used  the  MRU  Pro- 
trram  would  not  have  qualified  for  con- 
ventional mort>ja>,'e  loans  because  of 
prohitiit ively  hii,'h  interest  rates. 

The  MRH  Protrram  is  al.so  a  tool  to 
i^enerate  jobs  in  construct  ion  and  re- 
lated industries.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  MRH  loans  in  1991  produced  40.000 
jobs  and  u'enerated  $8ti0  million  in 
wa^es.  The  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  projects  that  if  MRU's 
are  not  extende<i.  29,000  to  37.000  jobs 
would  be  lost  In  1993.  The  elimination 
of  these  jobs  would  put  a  further  draj,' 
on  the  already  troubled  ec  (jiiomy. 

The  extension  of  these  and  the  other 
expiring'  provisions,  in  additi(3n  to  the 
ri'[)eal  of  the  luxuiy  tax  on  boats,  air- 
planes, jewelry,  and  furs,  and  the  in- 
dexation of  the  threshold  of  the  luxury 
tax  on  automobiles,  is  established  to 
cost  57  98()  t)illion  over  the  5-year  budi,'- 
et  window.  Senator  Dankohth  and  I 
have  identified  methods  to  pay  for  this 
leijislation,  anil  we  will  Ijctrin  to  work 
with  our  colleai,'ues  on  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  raise  sufficient 
revenues  foi'  the  extension  of  the  expir- 
ing provisions,  as  well  as  for  the  other 
tax  initiatives  that  we  must  pass  be- 
fore the  end  of  .lune. 

These  important  tax  provisions  are 
scheduled  to  expire  in  5  weeks.  It  is  im- 
perative that,  we  act  before  then  to  en- 
sure that  pro^'rams  that  are  crucial  to 
our  Nation's  economy  and  to  the  revi- 
lalization  of  our  Nation's  cities  are  al- 
lowed to  continue  without  the  uncer- 
tainty nece.ssary  caused  by  retroactive 
extension.* 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senators  Dankohth. 
BOKEN.  and  our  other  colleajjues  in  the 
introduction  of  this  lull  to  extend  all  of 
the  expirinii  tax  provisions  for  18 
months  and  leix-al  the  luxury  tax  for 
.iirphmes.  jewelry,  furs,  and  most  im- 
portantly for  my  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, boat.s. 

These  tax  provisions,  often  referred 
to   as    the   extenders    because   of  their 


tenuous  existence  over  the  last  several 
years,  are  an  important  part  of  the  ef- 
fort to  maintain  our  competitive  posi- 
tion in  the  world  economy. 

They  encouratre  education;  provide 
affordable  housin^r.  both  to  renters  and 
first -time  home  buyers;  and  to  provide 
jobs  for  all  Americans. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  joined  with  the  distinMTuished 
.Senator  from  Muhijjan.  Senator  RiK- 
GLK.  to  introduce  a  bill  to  permanently 
extend  the  Mortj^a^e  Revenue  Bond 
ProM:ram.  This  program  has  helped 
thousands  of  first-time  home  buyers 
acquire  a  home  of  their  own  in  Rhode 
Island. 

P'or  many  Americans,  the  dream  of 
home  ownership  continues  to  become 
more  and  more  difficult  to  achieve. 
The  Nations  home  ownership  rate  is  at 
its  lowest  level  in  almost  two  decades. 
Most  of  these  families  will  never  be 
able  to  afford  a  home  if  the  Mortpatje 
Revenue  Bond  Proi?ram  is  permitted  to 
expire  I  am  ple;used  that  we  are  ex- 
tendint,'  this  proKiam  for  an  additional 
18  months.  But  I  also  want  to  express 
my  concern  that  we  are  once  a^rain 
dealmt?  with  this  issue  on  a  temporary 
basis.  The  .Mort,t,'aRe  Revenue  Bond 
Program's  value  has  been  dem- 
onstrated time  and  time  again,  and  it 
is  time  that  we  recos?nize  this  fact  and 
make  the  pro^rram  permanent. 

The  bill  also  extends  the  low-income 
housing  tiix  credit  that  was  created  in 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.  This  credit 
encourages  the  construction  and  reha- 
bilitation of  housing  for  low-income 
Americans.  Like  the  Mortgiige  Revenue 
Bond  Program,  the  effectiveness  of  this 
credit  in  providing  low-income  housing 
hiis  been  proven  during  the  5  years 
since  its  enactment  and  we  should  not 
let  it  expire. 

The  credit  provides  a  valuable  tax  in- 
(  entive  to  both  nonprofit  and  for-profit 
developers  to  fund  the  production  and 
preservation  of  low-income  rental 
housing.  It  is  absolutely  neces.sary  to 
encourage  the  development  and  ren- 
ovation of  housing  for  the  poor. 

In  my  State,  the  Rhode  Island  Hous- 
ing and  Mortgage  Finance  Corporation 
[RIHMFC].  the  State  housing  agency, 
hius  used  the  tax  credit  to  successfully 
address  the  needs  of  our  citizens  for 
safe  and  affordable  housing.  The  loss  of 
these  credits  would  be  devastating  to 
their  efforts.  By  combining  the  credit 
with  bond  financing  and  zero  interest 
second  mortgages,  RIHMFC  has  been 
able  to  produce  and  preserve  low-in- 
come housing  in  one  of  this  country's 
most  expensive  housing  markets. 

Also  provided  in  this  bill  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  research  and  experimen- 
tation [R&E]  tax  credit.  This  provision 
is  very  important  to  the  continuation 
of  technological  innovation  in  this 
country.  One  area  of  tremendous  im- 
portance in  today's  competitive  envi- 
ronment is  research  and  development 
I  R&D)  which  leads  to  technological  in- 


novation. Since  1929.  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  our  economic  growth  has  re- 
sulted from  technological  innovation. 

The  United  States  is  falling  behind  in 
its  development  of  new  technologies. 
The  nations  winning  the  competitive- 
ness race  are  those  that  recognize  the 
importance  of  advanced  technology, 
and  work  to  attract  companies  that 
will  establish  research  and  develop- 
ment facilities  within  their  borders.  To 
achieve  greater  t>i  onomic  competitive- 
ness we  must  foster,  not  impede,  U.S. 
investment  in  research  and  develop- 
ment. We  must  expand,  not  export,  our 
technological  base. 

The  R&E  tax  credit  Is  a  very  Impor- 
tant incentive  to  encourage  American 
companies  to  increase  the  level  of  re- 
search they  are  doing  on  new  tech- 
nologies and  new  products.  This  credit 
has  served  as  a  very  effective  Incentive 
since  It  was  first  enacted  in  1981. 

I  am  sorry  that  we  only  extend  this 
provision  for  eighteen  months,  since 
America  needs  a  consistent  and  perma- 
nent R&E  policy.  Research  projects 
often  tAkc  .years  to  complete  and  re- 
quire businesses  to  make  commitments 
of  funds  far  In  advance  of  when  the 
benefits  will  be  reaped.  Because  of  this, 
we  need  to  give  them  the  assurance 
that  a  permanent  R&E  policy  would 
provide. 

There  are  other  tax  provisions  that 
will  be  extended  by  this  bill  and  each 
are  important  to  the  Americans  who 
utilize  them  and  rely  on  them  to  fulfill 
their  intended  purpose.  We  must  ex- 
tend them  this  year,  we  cannot  allow 
them  to  expire  and  expect  people  to 
rely  on  our  ability  to  extend  them 
retroactively  next  year.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  cosponsoring  this 
legislation  and  to  support  our  effort  to 
extend  these  provisions  this  year. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
comment  on  additional  aspect  of  the 
bill  being  introduced  today.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  this  bill  will,  once  and  for 
all,  repeal  the  luxury  tax.  When  en- 
acted, this  tax  was  aimed  at  the  rich. 
But  it  has  had  a  much  different  effect. 
Instead  of  paying  the  tax,  the  rich  sim- 
ply stopped  buying  those  items  that 
were  determined  to  be  luxuries. 

The  boatbuilding  industry  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  across  the  country,  has 
been  devastated  by  the  combination  of 
the  recession  and  this  tax.  I  will  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  the  boatbuilding  In- 
dustry was  already  losing  sales  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  recession.  However  the  in- 
dustry has  survived  recessions  that 
were  much  worse  than  the  current  one. 
The  luxury  tax  has  been  the  final  blow 
that  has  devastated  one  of  the  few 
American  Industries  that  enjoyed  a  fa- 
vorable balance  of  trade. 

It  is  Imperative  that  we  act  now  to 
repeal  this  tax  in  order  to  save  what 
remains  of  this  once  thriving  Industry. 
Many  small,  independent  boatyards  in 
Rhode  Island  have  seen  their  business 
decline    to    virtually    nothing.    In    the 


process,   they  have   been  forced  to   lay 
off  t  housands  of  workers. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  twice  expressed  Its  desire  to 
eliminate  this  tax.  In  November  of  last 
year.  82  Senators  voted  in  favor  of  a 
.sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  support- 
ing repeal  of  the  luxury  tax.  Again 
early  this  year,  the  Senate  included 
the  repeal  of  the  luxury  tax  as  part  of 
the  tax  bill  passed  by  the  Senate. 
Given  the  overwhelming  level  of  sup- 
port for  repealing  this  tax.  1  hope  that 
we  can  finally  do  just  that. 

I  commend  the  efforts  of  Senators 
Dankohth  and  Boren  in  Introducing 
this  bill  today.  Through  their  efforts, 
we  can  take  some  positive  steps  toward 
helping  our  economy  by  extending 
these  tax  provisions  and  repealing  the 
luxury  tax.* 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Senator  Dankohth  and  Sen- 
ator BoREN,  In  once  again  introducing 
legislation  to  extend  the  effective  date 
of  several  important  tax  provisions 
that  are  otherwise  scheduled  to  expire 
on  June  30,  of  this  year.  These  provi- 
sions include  such  measures  as  the  tax 
deduction  for  gifts  of  appreciated  prop- 
erty, tax-free  treatment  of  employer- 
provided  educational  assistance,  the 
low  income  housing  tax  credit,  the 
mortgage  revenue  bond  program,  and 
tax-free  treatment  of  employer-pro- 
vided group  legal  services  benefits,  to 
name  a  few. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  would  ex- 
tend these  provisions  for  another  18 
months,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  we 
can  do  at  the  moment,  though  I  must 
say  that  I  would  hope  we  could  do  bet- 
ter. 

This  legislation  would  also  repeal  the 
luxury  excise  tax  on  jewelry,  boats, 
furs,  and  planes,  and  index  the  thresh- 
old for  the  tax  on  cars.  This  too  is  an 
important  step  forward.  Since  being 
enacted,  this  tax  has  hurt  the  indus- 
tries affected  and  resulted  in  worker 
layoffs  without  generating  significant 
tax  revenues. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this 
legislation  would  expand  the  current 
deduction  for  gifts  of  appreciated  prop- 
erty so  that  donations  of  securities  and 
real  estate,  as  well  as  artwork  and  col- 
lectibles, are  also  fully  deductible. 
Prior  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 
taxpayers  could  fully  deduct  such  gifts. 
That  law  substantially  curtailed  this 
deduction  so  that  taxpayers  subject  to 
the  alternative  minimum  tax  could 
only  deduct  the  original  cost  of  the 
property,  not  Its  fair-market  value 
when  donated.  At  that  time  I  thought 
restricting  this  deduction  was  a  bad 
idea.  I  still  do.  And  I  have  been  work- 
ing to  restore  it  ever  since. 

In  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1990.  Congress  enacted  a 
modest  version  of  relief  for  gifts  of  ap- 
preciated property,  limited  to  gifts  of 
art  and  collectibles.  This  change,  effec- 
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tlve  duririfr  1991  and  then  extended 
throiiurh  rht'  first  6  months  of  19!)2.  has 
rcsultfil  in  all  nianncr  of  tjifts  to  muse- 
ums and  uiii vt-rsi ties  everything  from 
rare  Hitiui  bronze  srulpt.ures  to  anti(iue 
raie  cars  Today's  lej,Mslat  ion  would  i-x- 
pand  upon  this  change  so  that  drifts  of 
stock,  bonds,  and  real  estate  are  also 
elitribie  for  the  full  deduction.  This 
would  especially  help  our  institutions 
of  higher  education  and  advanced  re- 
sean'h  that  depend  on  sui  h  K'lfts  to 
meet  their  capit<il  needs.  The  Tax  Code 
must  not  discouraf,'e  the  t,'ivin^'  which 
maintains  so  many  of  our  t,'reat  edu- 
cational, cultural,  and  resear<h  insti- 
tutions The  hill  we  introduce  hflps  to 
ensure  that  it  does  not. 

Another  important  provision  to  be 
extended  by  this  bill  is  the  tax-free 
treatment  of  employer-provided  edu- 
cati<jnal  assistance  covered  under  sec- 
tion 127  of  the  Internal  Kevenue  Code. 
Since  tx'intr  ctKicted  in  1I»78.  this  pro- 
^^'^am  h.ts  etial)lc(|  over  7  million  work- 
intr  men  and  women  to  advance  their 
education  and  improve  their  jol)  skills 
without  incurrinir  adilitional  income 
tax  liabilitit>s  by  ai:ceptint.r  such  bene- 
fits. 

Amont,'  the  other  provisions  that  this 
bill  would  extend  are  the  Low  Income 
Housin^,'  Tax  Credit  |MHTC|  ,uid  the 
MorttfaKe  Revenue  Mond  (MRU]  I'ro 
Kram.  The  I.IHTC  h.us  lieen  i  espoiisit)|c 
for  the  construction  or  rch.ilnlilat  ion 
of  over  120. OOO  low-income  rental  h(jus 
inK  units  since  1987  MRUs  have  fi 
nanced  some  l.!t  million  loans  to  low- 
and  moderate  income  home  buyers.  1 
would  add  that  1  am  plesused  this  bill 
includes  provisions  to  allow  for  the  use 
of  MRM  proceeds  tor  mort^caKe  loans  on 
newly  constructi'd  two  family  houses. 
Currently.  MRM  loans  may  only  be 
used  on  existing'  two  lamily  dwellirurs 

Thus  far  in  the  102d  Congress,  let^'isia 
tion  hivs  been  inl  roduciMl  to  extend 
each  of  these  provisions  I  have  spon- 
sored S.  24  to  permanently  extend  sec- 
tion 127;  and  I  have  cosponsored  several 
others,  includinjf  S.  ih'J  which  would 
perrTianently  extend  and  exp.ind  the  tax 
deduition  for  ijifls  of  appreciated  piop 
erty.  This  comprehensive  approach  to 
ward  all  the  expu•ln^,'  provisions  Is  a 
(?ood  one  in  the  circumstances. 

Rekfartllnt:  thi'  luxury  tax.  we  should 
repeal  it  without  delay  Luxury  taxes 
are  an  ineffective  means  of  tiiakuit^  the 
tax  burden  prot^ressive.  and  instead  ar- 
bitrarily impact  workers  and  retailers 
in  sp«'cific  industries.  When  such  a  tax 
wa.s  briefly  considered  in  the  Finance 
Committee  in  1987,  I  woiked  to  defeat 
it.  In  1990,  the  luxury  tax  idea  resur- 
faced in  an  effort,  I  suppose,  to  make 
the  Tax  Coile  apiwar  more  protrressive. 
The  mistjuided  attempt  at  making,' 
wealthier  taxpayers  pay  more  was  en- 
acted as  part  of  the  Omnibus  Hudpet 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1990. 

Since  then,  the  tax  has  adversely  af- 
fected the  industries  it  is  imposed 
upon     .ind  their  wot  leers     without  rais- 


ing much  money  There  is  real  concern 
that  the  tax  is  costing  more  to  enforce 
than  it  has  Kenerateil  in  new  revenue.  1 
have  i~osponsored  letjislation  intro- 
duteii  earlier  to  rep«»al  this  tax  S 
1261  and  am  pleased  that  todays  \eK- 
islation  would  ilo  the  same. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  1  applauii  the  efforts 
of  .Senators  Danfokth  and  HoKtN  in  in- 
troducinif  this  important  legislation 
and  urtre  my  colleatfues  to  join  as 
consponsors.* 


Hv    Mr     HOLLINGS  (for  himself, 
Mr     H(jcKKFKi.i,KK.    Mr     Bukn.s, 
Mr     Rkiu.    Mr.    D.Asrui-K.    Mr 
FoKD.  Mr.   Hkvan.  Mr.  Shklhy. 
Mr.       DOLK.      Mr.      K.XdN,      Mr 
Haiiciis.     Mr      Thiikmond.     Mr 
Livrr.  Mr.  Bkkaijx.  Mr   Kkkkkv. 
and  Mr.  Mitchki.u: 
S.  2774.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Nati(mal  Aeronauti(  s  anil 
Space    Administration    for    an    experi 
mental  pro^'ram  to  stimulate  cijmpeti- 
tive  research  on  space  and  aeronautics: 
to      the      Committee      on      Commeree, 
Science,  and  Transix^rtation. 

KXI-EKIMKNTAI,  I'KOC.HA.M  TO  STIMUI.ATK  COM- 
PKTrnVK  KKSKAKCH  ON  SPACB  AND  AKHO- 
NAUIICS  ACT 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducintr  letjislation  intended 
to  strent,'then  the  scientific  research 
base  throuk'hout  this  count  ly.  Sp«>cifi 
rally,  the  1)11!  would  establish  an  exp«^r- 
imental  piok'r.im  t  o  .st  imul.ite  i  ompet  i 
tlve  research  [Kl'SCoRI  within  the  N.i- 
tional  Aeron.iutK  s  .iiid  Space  Ailnnnis- 
tration  [NASAj.  and  authorize  funds 
for  tht?  program  for  fiscal  years  1993 
throuk'h  199."') 

In  introducintr  this  bill.  I  am  pleased 
to  he  joined  by   LO  other  Senators,   in 
cludint,'  Senator  RocKKKKl.l.KK.  who  hius 
been  a  leader  in  shapini,'  the   KI'SCoR 
program  at  t  hi-  National  Scieri.e  Foun 
dation    INSFj.    as    well    as    the    distin 
Kuished  majority  and  minority  leaders. 

Mr.  President,  Federal  support  for 
scientific  research  currently  poes  to  a 
relatividy  small  number  of  universities 
in  a  few  States.  Five  States  receive  al 
most  M  pt>rcent  of  all  Federal  research 
dollars.  In  contrast,  the  18  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  that  have  been  liesl^,'nated 
by  NSF  as  twrticipants  In  the  KPSCoR 
prok'r.im  receive  only  2  percent  of  those 
Federal  research  funds. 

This  concentration  of  reseanli  lund 
in>r  IS  not  in  the  national  interest.  Our 
Nation  is  losint^  talented  scientists  who 
are  not  fully  trained  and  are  not  able 
to  compete  simply  because  the  institu- 
tions where  they  study  do  not,  have  the 
appropriately  advanced  mfrast  ructure 
to  support  their  research  ettorls.  This 
lack  of  resources,  in  turn,  limits  the  di- 
versity of  scientific  activities  and  ne- 
t,'lects  a  wide  ranse  of  promisinK  re- 
search opportunities. 

States  that  have  been  desit^nated  as 
KPSCoR  States  by  NSF  are  at  a  dis- 
tinct di.sailvant.aue  in  the  competition 
to    develop     technologically     sophisti- 
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cated  businesses  and  industries.  A  con- 
centration of  Federal  fundint?  contrib- 
utes to  the  crisis  of  scient.lfic  man- 
power and  science  literacy  bv  limltin>r 
the  quality  of  science  education  in 
KPSCoR  States  This  is  important,  as 
over  75  percent  of  all  students  attend 
college  in  their  home  States. 

This  disparity  exists  also  with  re- 
spect to  NASA.  ;is  most  university  edu- 
cation and  research  tyrants  are  typi- 
cally awarded  to  a  few  States.  For  ex- 
ample, in  fiscal  year  1990.  of  the  $611  3 
million  in  research  tjiants  awarded  by 
NASA,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  re- 
ceived just  sliK'htly  more  than  51  mil- 
lion. On  a  per  capita  bsisis.  that  trans- 
lates into  $.29  per  person  in  South 
Carolina,  compared  to  a  national  aver- 
at,'e  of  $2.0;)  p«-r  State,  The  situation  is 
rou^rhly  the  same  for  the  other  States 
that  NSP  h.is  llesl^:nated  as  EPSCoR 
suites. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  Introduc- 
ing' today  would  extend  the  benefits 
that  have  been  achieved  throui,'h  the 
NSFs  KPSCoR  proi,'ram  to  NASA  and 
its  education  and  research  protrrams.  It 
directs  the  NASA  Administrator  to 
conduct  a  merit  jrrant  competition 
amonp  eligible  KPSCoR  States  in  areas 
of  research  important  to  NASA,  includ- 
int,'  space  science  and  applications, 
.leronautical  research  and  technoloKy. 
and  space  research  .md  te.hnoloi^y  pro- 
k'rams. 

The  bill  lays  out  specific  criteria 
that  the  NASA  Administrator  is  to 
consider  in  awardint,'  these  tyrants,  in- 
cludinjr  the  application's  merit  and  rel- 
evance to  NASA's  mission,  the  poten- 
tial for  the  >;rant  to  serve  as  a  catalyst 
to  enhance  researchers  in  the  KPSCoR 
States  to  become  more  competitive  for 
ret,'ular  NASA  t'undint,',  the  potential 
tor  the  tjrant  to  improve  the  environ- 
nieiit  for  science,  mathematics,  and  en 
k'ineerintr  in  the  State,  and  the  need  to 
ensure  the  maximum  distribution  of 
grants  amont<  elit,'ible  Stales,  consist- 
ent with  merit. 

At  a  fundint,'  level  of  $10  million, 
which  this  bill  authorizes  for  fiscal 
year  1993.  each  KPSCoR  State  would 
averatfe  about  $.^00,000  of  NASA  fund- 
ing', matched  l)y  a  similar  amount  from 
the  State.  providin>r  about  $1  million  of 
aildit  tonal  support  each  year  from  each 
such  St^ite  in  space  and  aerospace-re- 
lated research.  The  exp«jctation  of  the 
KPSCoR  program  is  that,  at  the  end  of 
a  desik'nated  period,  these  research  pro- 
grams would  become  nationally  com- 
petitive without  KPSCoR  status.  Of 
course,  throui^'h  the  peer  review  proc- 
ess. States  with  stronger  proposals 
would  receive  somewhat  more  than  av- 
era>,'e  EPSCoR  support,  and  States 
with  weaker  proposals  would  receive 
correspondingly  le.ss.  Individual  States 
could  assess  their  stren^'ths  across  the 
breadth  of  NASA-related  research, 
identify  core  areas  of  capability  that 
the.v  propose  to  enhance,  .mil  develop 
full    proposals    as    a    part    of   a    State 
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KPSCoR  proposal.  NASA  then  would 
review  each  of  these  proposed  efforts, 
conduct  a  site  visit  to  determine  the 
institutional  capability  and  commit- 
ment to  carry  out  the  proposed  work 
and  fund  those  protrrams  of  highest 
merit. 

Our  experience  with  the  NSP 
KPSCoR  Program  has  been  hiRhly  suc- 
cessful, with  numerous  results  that 
make  it  desirable  to  extend  the  pro- 
k'ram  to  NASA.  For  example,  the  proc- 
ess of  applying'  for  EPSCoR  support  has 
required  States  to  contribute  to  im- 
provinjf  statewide  research  activities, 
which  have  broad  ^roals  related  to  the 
advancement  of  science  far  beyond  the 
Federal  dollars  made  available. 

KPSCoR  support,  usually  in  the  form 
of  expensive  equipment  otherwise  un- 
available or  of  seed  money  for  specific 
projects,  has  improved  the  quality  of 
education  and  research.  The  experience 
of  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
have  been  illustrative  of  this  fact,  for 
as  a  result  of  the  KPSCoR  Prot,'ram  ad- 
ministered by  the  NSF.  the  chemistry 
department  is  now  a  national  leader 
and  it  now  ranks  13th  in  the  country  in 
the  number  of  Ph.D.'s  it  issues.  The 
NSF  KPSCoR  Prot^ram  also  has  made 
possible  the  development  of  the  Ther- 
mal Science  ProKram  at  Clemson  Uni 
versity.  Half  of  its  faculty  members  are 
nationally  competitive,  and  the  pro- 
f^ram  is  one  of  the  strengths  of  the  col- 
lege of  enKineering. 

The    KPSCoR   Program   at   NSF   bol- 
stered academic  ties  within  States  and 
across  State  lines.  Cooperation  among 
researchers   at   different   colleges   and 
universities  within  a  State  have  grown 
through  equipment  sharing,  multi-uni- 
versity projects,  and  joint  publications. 
It  also  has  led  to  increased  interaction 
between   business   and   academic   com- 
munities. This  cooperation  means  that 
the  private  sector  contributes  to  basic 
research  and  that  universities  help  cre- 
ate new  businesses  in  their  respective 
States  or  reinforce  long  standing  ones. 
Mr.    President,    by    introducing    this 
bill.   1   am   affirming   the   need   for  an 
KPSCoR   Program   within   NASA.    Cur- 
rently.  NASA  uses  its  National  Space 
Grant  College  and  Fellowship  Program, 
through    its    Capability    Knhancement 
Program,    to   assist   those   States   that 
have  been  designated  lis  NSF  KPSCoR 
States.  Without  a  doubt,  the  National 
Space  Grant  Program  is  an  exceptional 
program.    It    builds    an    infrastructure 
within  each  State  for  the  collaborative 
development    of    NASA    outreach    and 
student    support    services,    provides    a 
network  among  States  for  the  sharing 
of   ideas   and   cooperative   efforts,    and 
contributes  a  small  amount  of  discre- 
tionary funding  that  nurtures  a  wealth 
of  educational  programs. 

However  the  National  Space  Grant 
Program  is  not  an  KPSCoR  Program.  It 
does  not  provide  the  supplemental  sup- 
port needed  to  nurture  faculty  develop- 
ment, which  is  intended  ultimately  to 


improve  the  State's  competitive  capa- 
bilities relative  to  established  NASA 
research  programs.  As  chairman  of  the 
Coinmiltee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  which  oversees  NASA 
and  the  Civil  Space  Program.  I  believe 
that  NASA  needs  this  type  of  research 
initiative. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  by  establish- 
ing an  KPSCoR  Program,  we  do  not  ex- 
pect that  NASA  will  drop  designated 
States  from  the  National  Space  Grant 
Program.  The  NASA  EPSCoR  Program 
is  intended  to  supplement  the  existing 
capability  enhancement  segment  of  the 
National  Space  Grant  Program,  not  re- 
place it. 

Mr.  President,  as  policymakers,  it  is 
our  responsibility  to  provide  the 
science  and  engineering  research  base 
needed  to  ensure  the  long-term  com- 
petitiveness of  the  United  States.  In 
that  effort,  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
waste  our  scientific  talent.  By  broaden- 
ing the  geographical  diversity  of 
NASA's  research  grants,  based  on  the 
merit  of  a  peer  preview  process  and  in 
a  manner  that  is  consistent  with  the 
agency's  mission.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  bill  will  help  achieve  that  objec- 
tive. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

S.  2774 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
Tpsentatwes  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITI.K 

Skction  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Kxperimental  Program  to  Stimulate  Com- 
petitive Research  on  Space  and  Aeronautics 
Act". 

FINDINGS 

SEC.  2.  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Future  of  the  United  States  Space 
PioKiam  has  provided  a  framework  within 
which  a  consensus  on  the  tfoals  of  the  space 
program  can  be  developed; 

(2)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration's space  science  and  applica- 
tions, aeronautical  research  and  technology, 
and  space  research  and  technology  programs 
will  serve  as  the  fulcrum  for  future  initia- 
tives by  the  United  Sutes  in  civil  space  and 
aviation; 

(3)  colleges  and  universities  in  many 
States  are  currently  not  able  to  compete 
successfully  for  research  grants  awarded  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  .Admin- 
istration through  its  space  science  and  appli- 
cations, aeronautical  research  and  tech- 
nology, and  space  research  and  technology 
programs; 

(4)  balanced  programs  of  space  .-Jcience  and 
application,  aeronautical  resean  h  and  tech- 
nology, and  space  research  and  technology 
should  include  initiatives  designed  to  foster 
competitive  research  capacity  in  all  geo- 
graphic areas  of  the  Nation;  and 

(5)  by  strengthening  the  competitive  re- 
search capacity  in  those  geographic  areas  of 


the  Nation  which  are  not  currently  fu^'y 
competitive,  the  education  and  training  of 
scientists  and  engineers  important  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  United  States  civil  space  and 
aviation  programs  will  be  fostered 
policy 

SKC.  i.  It  is  the  policy  ol  the  United  States 
that— 

(D  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  iherein- 
aftei-  referred  to  as  the  Administrator"  i.  in 
planning  for  national  programs  in  space 
science  and  applications,  aeronautical  re- 
search, space  night,  and  exploration,  should 
ensure  the  resiliency  of  the  space  and  aero- 
nautics research  infrastructure; 

(2)  a  stable  and  balanced  program  of  space 
science  and  applications,  aeronautical  re- 
search and  technology,  and  space  research 
and  technology  should  include  programs  to 
assure  that  geographic  areas  of  the  United 
States  that  currently  do  not  successfully 
participate  in  competitive  space  and  aero- 
nautical research  activities  are  enabled  to 
become  more  competitive;  and 

(3)  programs  to  improve  competitive  capa- 
bilities should  be  a  part  of  the  research  and 
the  educational  activities  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

RKQCIRKMKNTS 

SKC.  4.  (a)  COMPFrriTiON. —Making  use  of  the 
existing  infrastructure  established  in  eligi- 
ble States  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  conduct  a 
merit  grant  competition  among  the  eligible 
States  in  areas  of  research  important  to  the 
mission  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  With  respect  to  a 
grant  application  by  an  eligible  State,  the 
Administrator  shall  consider— 

(1)  the  applications  merit  and  relevance  to 
mission  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration; 

(2)  the  potential  for  the  grant  to  serve  as  a 
catalyst  to  enhance  the  ability  of  research- 
ers in  the  State  to  become  more  competitive 
for  regular  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  funding; 

(3)  the  potential  for  the  grant  to  improve 
the  environment  for  science,  mathematics, 
and  engineering  education  in  the  State;  and 

(4)  the  need  to  assure  the  maximum  dis- 
tribution of  grants  among  eligible  States, 
consistent  with  merit. 

(b)  Slpplkmkntai.  GRANTS.-The  Adminis- 
trator shall  endeavor,  where  appropriate,  to 
supplement  grants  made  under  subsection  la) 
with  such  grants  for  fellowships, 
traineeships.  equipment,  or  instrumentation 
as  are  available, 

(ci  EuGiBLK  states  DEFINED.— In  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  -eligible  State'"  means  a 
State  designated  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  as  eligible  to  compete  in  the 
Foundation's  Experimental  Program  to 
Stimulate  Competitive  Research. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
SEC.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  for  purposes  of  estab- 
lishing and  developing  an  Experimental  Pro- 
gram to  Stimulate  Competitive  Research  on 
Space      and      Aeronautics,      the      following 

amounts; 
(1)  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
(2;  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
(3i  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995, 


By  Mr.  LUGAR  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Coats): 
S.  2775.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Fed- 
eral building  and  U.S.  courthouse  lo- 
cated   at    204    South    Main    Street    in 
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South  Heml.  IN,  as  the  "Robert.  A. 
Grant  Fetleial  Building  and  Unit»?d 
States  Courthouse",  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Puhlic  Woi'ks. 

HOHKHT  A     i;liANl-  KKIlKKAl.  HUIMUNC.  ANI1 

liNiTM)  srATK.s  roimrHousK 
•  Mr     LUGAR     Mr.    President.    I    rise 
lod.iv  to  introduce  lei^islation  to  name 
tlic  Ki'dcral  courthou.se  in  South  Bend. 
IN,  after  H6  vear-old  Robert  A    Grant, 
who  represented   the  Third   Di.stnct  of 
Iiidi.ina  in  Con^'resa  from   1939  to   1949 
Grant  then   hetjan  a  ;34-year  career  on 
the  Federal  b(>nt:h  aflei- appointmt'nt  as 
an   article    III   jud^re.   Tht-   Chief  .Judk'e 
from  1961  to  1972.  Grant  still  .serves  on 
the  U.S.  DisI  riet  Court  for  Norl  hi'rn  I.m 
(liana. 

Allen  Shai'p.  the  current  chief  judtre 
of  the  court,  came  to  me  with  the  pro 
posal  for  naming  the  courthouse  in 
Jud^ro  Grants  honor,  noting  that  in 
U.S.  history,  only  a  handful  of  article 
III  judt,'i's.  appointed  for  life,  have 
sfived  .i.s  lout,'  as  Grant.  A  Marsh.ill 
County  native,  Grant  s  i.ireer  as  a  Fed- 
eral judu'e  and  (.'ont^'ressman  .spans 
more  than  a  half  centurv 

Uoosiers  in  northern  Iiulian.i  have 
been  fortunate  to  have  a  leader  such  as 
.ludtre  Grant  serve  them  in  these  chal- 
lenk'in^r  positions  of  public  authority. 
Likewise,  his  f,'enei'ous  involvement  In 
the  Methodist  Chuich.  American  Hai- 
Associ.ition,  Indiana  State  Mar  Asso- 
<  lation,  and  Scottish  Rita  dem- 
ons! rates  his  concern  for  the  fjreater 
well  t)eiiii,'  of  his  community.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  part  of  the  effort  to 
name  the  South  Bend  courthouse,  as  a 
tribute  to  his  seltless  service  on  behalf 
of  his  community  and  the  State.* 

By   Mr.    BRYAN  (for  himself  ,in<i 

Mr.  Bond) 

S.    2776.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Fair 

Credit    Report.int;    Act,    and    for    other 

purposes;    t.o   the   Committee   on    Bank- 

int^.  Housing,  and  Urban  .Affairs 

CONSTMKK  KKI'OliriNc:  HKKIHM   ACI 

•  Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  today  1 
am  introducintJ:  the  Consumer  Report- 
in»r  Reform  .\ct  of  1992  with  my  distin 
(.ruished  (c)lleat,'ue  from  Missouri.  Sen- 
ator Bond  This  letrislation  makes  im 
p<jrtant.  strides  in  upilatinu  the  20-year- 
old  Fair  (.'redit  ReportmK'  .Act  which 
regulates  the  credit  reportinji  industry 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
held  two  hearln^,'s  earlier  this  year  in 
m.y  State  of  Nevada  on  ways  to  provide 
greater-  consumer  protection  from  inac- 
curate information  on  their  credit  re- 
ports. At  those  hearinirs,  the  P'ederal 
Trade  Commi.ssion  testified  that  ciedii 
bureaus  are  l)y  the  most  fre<iuent  sub- 
ject of  compliiint  amont,'  consumers 
who  contact  t  hern. 

Credit  bureaus  keep  files  on  l.A)  mil- 
lion Americans,  make  2  billion  updates 
on  individual's  cre<lit  histories  every 
month,  and  sell  1.5  million  credit  re- 
ports each  day  Credit  reports  have  he- 
come  instrumental  in  our  hiHTh-tech- 
nolo^ry  economy. 


The  importance  of  credit  to  consum 
ers  in  our  society  has  k'rown  tremen- 
dously (Jur  lifestyles  have  become  in- 
creasinffly  dependent  upon  our  acce.ss 
to  credit  for  travel,  education,  house- 
hold Koods,  health  care,  and  home  own- 
ership. 

I  believe  it  Is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
improve  the  credit  reportinpr  process  to 
insure  that  the  reports  have  the  most 
accurate  information.  Not  only  are  rep- 
utations at  risk,  a  person's  very  liveli- 
hood may  he  seriously  impacted  liy  an 
inaccurate  credit  report 

Too  many  Ameiicuns  h.ive  exix-ii- 
enced  serious  imonvenience  and  hanl- 
.'^hip  because  of  inaccurate  (led it  le- 
ports  and  have  e.xix'rienced  extreme 
difficulties  k^ettniK'  these  inaccuracies 
removed  from  their  reports.  1  believe 
the  most  efficient  method  for  increas- 
inj?  accuracy  is  for  (.-onsumers  to  peri- 
odically review  their  own  reports.  To 
accomplish  this,  our  bill  provides  for 
free  reports  every  other  year  upon 
written  riMjuesi 

The  main  emphasis  of  the  lull  we  .ire 
introduc-int^  today  is  to  improve  the  ac- 
(  urac.v  of  credit  reports  and  the  process 
for-  t^ettini^  inaci  urate  information  in- 
vestigated and  deleted.  I  believe  this 
bill  represents  a  bi-partisan  com- 
promise. I  will  continue  to  meet  with 
interested  parties  in  an  effort  to  per- 
fect th(!  lull  ,init  III  brink'  .ibiiiit  its  en- 
actment* 

•  Mr    BOND    .Mr    President ,   I  rise  with 
my    i'ollea^,'ue.    Senator    Bkya.n    of   Ne- 
vada, to  mtroduie  li%'isl.it  ion  to  reform 
the  Fair  Credit  Reportint;  Act    Reform 
in  this  area  is  lonjj  overdue  and  I  think 
that  it  would  be  a  shame  for  the  Con 
Kress  to  adjourn  this  year  witboui    le 
forming'   this   statute    to    protect  con 
.sumers. 

There  are  two  major  reasons  to  re- 
form FCRA.  t(3  improvi-  the  accui'acy  of 
the  information  that  is  kept  on  con- 
sumers in  credit  l>ureau  files  and  to 
protect  consumers'  financial  privacy. 
This  sUitute  was  enacted  over  20  years 
atjo.  and  there  have  been  immense 
chancres  in  computer  technolot,'y  since 
then  which  have  ^reatiy  increased  the 
amount  of  information  that  can  be 
kept  on  indivulu.ils  The  statute  was 
written  for  an  aue  of  filing'  cabinets 
,ind  folders  rathei-  than  computers. 

The  deficiencies  in  the  filini,'  cabinet 
statute  now  on  the  books  were  dra 
matically  described  at  BankinM:  Com- 
mittee hearings  last  fall  when  we  heard 
from  consumers  who  had  been  the  vie 
tims  of  erroneous  information  in  thtMr 
credit  files.  The  current  law  simply 
does  not  do  the  job.  Consumers  who  are 
the  victims  of  mistaktm  ident.it.y  or 
fraud  d(j  not  have  the  rights  under  cur- 
rent law  to  remedy  the  situation 
nuickly  This  moans  that  consumers 
are  denied  mortgages,  student  loans. 
car  loans,  and  credit  cards  because  of 
Information  that  is  wrong.  In  far  too 
many  cases,  consumers  are  unable  to 
get  the  credit  bureaus  or  the  creditors 


that  made  the  mistake  to  correct  it 
Mistaken  and  false  information  in  con- 
sumers' credit  history  can  destroy 
their  finances  and  ruin  their  dreams. 

I  would  like  to  draw  m.y  colleagues 
attention  to  two  provisions  in  the  bill 
which  should  help  consumers  fi,x  then- 
credit  files.  The  first  is  expanded  re- 
investigation provisions  which  require 
the  credit  bureaus  to  investigate  dis- 
puted information  within  30  days,  de- 
lete erroneous  information,  and  notify 
consumers  of  the  result  ni  their  inves- 
tigation. 

The  legishttion  also  gives  consumers 
the  right  to  a  free  copy  of  their  i-redit 
report  every  other  year  after  a  reiiuest 
in  writing,  a  free  report  after  they  have 
been  turned  down  or  the  basis  of  a 
credit  report,  and  a  free  report  to  ver- 
ify that  an  error  has  been  corrected  In 
this  way  consumers  will  know  what  is 
in  their  files  and  will  be  able  to  correct 
any  mistakes  I  am  generally  opposed 
to  h-gislation  m.mdating  businesses  to 
give  anything  away  for  free,  but  in  this 
case  I  believe  that  this  provision  is  jus- 
tified because  the  information  in  the 
file  is  about  the  consumer  and  the 
consumer  did  not  ask  that  it  be  col- 
lecfed 

In  this  age  of  computerization  and 
rapiit  inform.ition  transfer,  consumers 
need  help  when  they  ((Mifront  the  con- 
fusing credit  bureaucracy  about  their 
files.  BiUSK  ai  cess  to  their  files  and 
more  rights  to  challenge  that  informa 
tion  will  help  prot«'<a  i-onsumers  from 
<  ri-dit  abuses  and  mistakes 

There  has  been  loud  and  contentious 
ilebate  on  the  House  side  about  the 
l''CRA  and  whether  state  laws  on  this 
.subject  sh(3uld  be  preempted  by  a  new 
I-'ederal  statute.  In  tlijs  bill,  we  have 
tried  to  fashion  a  compromise  on  this 
subject  by  preempting  the  States  only 
in  those  areas  ne(  essary  for  the  effi- 
(•ient  oi>eration  of  a  national  market- 
place and  leaving  the  Stales  free  to 
b;vy  additional  penalties,  stricter  civil 
liability  standards,  additional  disclo- 
sure or  free  reports.  1  hope  that  the 
warring  factions  will  look  (arefully  at 
our  suggested  compromise  and  will 
suggest  ways  it  (an  be  imprcjved  rather 
than  letting  this  issue  doom  our 
chances  for-  FCR.A  reform  this  year. 

1  ask  un.inimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  inserted  m  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as 
follows. 

S.  2776 
lir  u  fjiarted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  d/  America  in 
I'onQress  assittihli'd 
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TITLK  II     CRKUIT  HKl'AIR 
ORGANIZ.ATIONS 

Sei     201    Retjulation  of  credit  repair  orsani 
zatlons. 
TITI.K  I— AMENUMKNTS  TO  THE  FAIR 
CREDIT  REPORTING  ACT 

.SKC.  101.  DEFINITIONS. 

(a.)  Aijvkksk  Ac-riON.  -Section  603  of  the 
Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1681a)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following; 
new  subsection 

"(j)  The  term  -adverse  action' 

"(1)  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  section 
701(d)(6)  of  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity 
Act; 

"(2)  also  includes 

"(Al  any  denial  of  insurance  for  personal. 
family,  or  hou.sehold  purposes: 

"(B)  any  denial  of  employment  or  any 
other  decision  for  employment  purposes 
which  adversely  affect,s  any  current  or  pro 
speclive  employee; 

"(C)  any  increase  in  any  charge  for,  or  any 
reduction  m  the  amount  of,  insurance  for 
personal,  family,  or  household  purposes; 

"(D)  any  action  taken,  or  determination 
made 

"11)  with  respect  to  a  consumer  for — 

"(I)  an  application  for  an  extension  of  cred- 
it. 

"(11)  a  report  for  the  cashing'  of  a  check 
drawn  by  the  consumer; 

"(III)  an  application  for  a  transaction  ac- 
count (as  that  term  is  defined  in  section 
19(b)il)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act)  at  a  de- 
pository institution  (as  that  term  is  defined 
in  .section  3(c)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act);  and 

■•{l\')  an  application  for  the  leasing  of  real 
estate;  and 

"(U)  which  is  adverse  to  the  interest  of  the 
consumer;  and 

"(Elany  action  or  determination  that-- 

"li)  is  taken  or  made  in  connection  with  an 
application  made  liy,  or  any  transaction  ini- 
tiated by.  any  consumer;  and 

"(11)  is  adverse  to  the  interest  of  the 
consumer,  and 

"(3)  does  not  include  a  relu.sal  to  extend 
additional  i  redit  under  an  existing'  credit  ar 


ranKemeni  If  the  applicant  is  delintjuent  or 
otherwise  in  default  on  any  account  with  the 
creditor  or  any  affiliate  ol  the  creditor.". 

(b)  DEFINITION  OK  CoNSUMKK  Rkpokt.— Sec- 
tion 60;i(d)  of  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1681atd)i  is  amended  in  the  second 
.sentence— 

(1)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  clause  (A)  ■-.  or  any  communication  of 
that  information  or  information  (i)  from  a 
credit  application  by  a  consumer,  provided 
that  it  is  clearly  and  conspicuously  disclosed 
with  the  application  that  the  information 
may  be  provided  to  such  entities  and  the 
consumer  consents  to  such  disclosure  or  (in 
among  the  person  making  the  report,  an  en- 
tity related  by  common  ownership  to  that 
person,  and  an  entity  affiliated  by  i  orporate 
control  with  that  person"; 

(2)  in  clause  (B),  by  striking  "or"  after  the 
semicolon  at  the  end;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  period  the  fol 
lowing  ";  (D)  any  communication  of  infor- 
mation about  a  consumer  between  persons 
who  are  affiliated  by  common  ownership  or 
Lommon  corporate  control  and  in  connection 
with  a  credit  transaction  which  is  not  initi- 
ated by  the  consumer,  if  either  of  those  per 
sons  has  complied  with  section  615(d)i2)(B) 
with  respect  to  a  consumer  report  from 
which  the  information  is  taken  and  the 
consumer  has  consented  to  u.se  of  the  report 
for  the  tran.saction  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 615(d)(2)(C);  or  (E)  any  report  furnished 
for  use  in  connection  with  a  transaction 
which  consists  of  an  extension  of  credit  to  be 
u.sed  for  a  commercial  purpose". 

(c)  Firm  Offkh  of  Chkdit.— Section  603  of 
the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
!681a)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following 

"(k)  The  term  'firm  offer  of  credit'  means 
any  offer  of  credit  to  a  consumer  that  will  be 
honored  if.  based  on  information  in  a 
consumer  report  on  the  consumer  and  other 
information  bearing  on  the  credit  worthine.ss 
of  the  consumer,  the  consumer  is  determined 
to  meet  the  criteria  used  to  select  the 
consumer  for  the  offer". 

(d)  Crkdit  TRANSA(7riON  Which  is  Nirr  Ini- 
riATKD  i)Y  riiK  CONSU.MK.R.  — .Section  603  of  the 
Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1681a)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  followinK 

••(O  The  term  'credit  transaction  which  is 
not  initiated  by  the  consumer'  does  not  in- 
clude l;he  use  of  a  consumer  report  by  a  per- 
son with  which  the  consumer  has  an  account, 
for  purposes  of- 

'■(  1 1  reviewing  the  account,  or 

"(2)  collecting  the  account.". 

SEC.  102.  FURNISHING  AND  USING  REPORTS;  USE 
OF  INFORMATION  OBTAI.NED  FROM 
REPORTS. 

(a)  USK  OF  RKI'ORTS  KOH    EMrtOVMKNT   AND 

BL'SINKSS  PUKi'OSKS.— Section  604  of  the  ^"ai^ 
Credit  Reporting  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1681b)  is 
amended- 

(1)  by  striking  '-A  consumer  reporting 
agency  may  furnish"  and  inserting  "(a)  IN 
GKNKRAI..--A  consumer  reporting  agency 
may  furnish"; 

(2)  in  subsection  ia)(3)  (as  designated  by 
paragraph  (D).  by  amending;  subparagraph 
(E)  to  read  as  follows: 

•-(E)  otherwise  has  a  lefjitimate  business 
need  for  the  information  in  connection  with 
a  business  transaction  that- 
•-(i)  is  initiated  tjy  the  consumer;  oi 
"(ii)  is  a  direct  marketing  tran.sai  tion  for 
which  the  furnishinR  of  a  i  onsumer  report  by 
the  agency  is  not  prohibited  under  sub- 
section lei.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowint^  new 
subsection: 


"(b)  CONPITIONS  FOR  FURNISHING  ANl.i  USING 
CONSUMKH  RKI'ORTS  FOR  EMIM.OVMKNT  PfR- 
I'OSES.— 

"(1)  Cbrtikication  from  usf.r— a 
consumer  reporting  agency  may  furnish  a 
consumei  report  for  employment  purposes 
only— 

-■(A)  if  the  person  who  obtains  such  report 
from  the  agency  certifies  to  the  agency 
that^- 

"(1)  the  disclosure  re(4uired  under  para- 
graph (2)  or  (3).  as  the  case  may  be,  with  re- 
spect to  such  consumer  report  has  been 
made:  and 

■-(11)  information  from  the  consumer  report 
will  not  be  used  in  violation  of  any  applica- 
ble Federal  or  State  equal  employment  op- 
portunit.v  law  or  regulation:  and 

"(B)  if  the  consumer  reportinp  aj-ency  pro- 
vides with  the  report  a  summary  of  the  con- 
sumer's riffhts  under  this  title,  as  prescribed 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Com.mission  under  sec- 
tion 609(c)i3). 

"(2)  Disclosures  to  i'roshkctive  and  cur- 

UKNT  KMI'LOYKKS.— 

"(A)  In  gknkrai,.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  a  person  may  not  procure 
a  consumer  report,  or  cause  a  (  onsumer  re- 
pott  to  be  procured,  for  employm.ent  pur- 
poses with  respect  to  any  prospective  or  cur- 
rent employee  unless  — 

"(II  the  prospective  or  current  employee 
has  received,  before  the  report  is  procured,  a 
clear  and  conspicuous  disclosure  made  in 
writing  that  consumer  reporus  may  be  u.sed 
for  employment  purposes;  and 

■-(11)  the  prospective  or  current  employee 
authorizes  in  writing  each  such  procurement 
of  a  report  prior  to  such  procurement. 

••(B)  WRi-rrKN  matkriai,  constitlting  no- 
tick.  -A  written  statement  that  consumer 
reports  may  be  used  for  employment  pur 
poses  which  is  contained  in  employee  guide- 
lines or  manuals  available  to  employees  and 
prospective  employees  or  included  in  written 
materials  provided  to  such  persons  shall  con- 
stitute a  written  disclosure  for  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A). 

'-(3)  Conditions  on  usk  for  advkrsk  ac- 
tions.—Before  taking  any  adverse  action 
based  on  a  consum.er  report  used  for  employ- 
ment purposes,  a  person  shall  provide  to  the 
consumer  to  whom  the  report  relates- 

•'(A)  a  copy  of  the  report: 

••(B)  a  description  of  the  consumer's  rights 
under  this  title,  as  prescribed  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  .section  609c  )(3); 
and 

-'(C)  a  reasonatjie  opportunity  to  respond 
to  any  information  in  the  report  that  is  dis- 
puted by  the  consumer." 

(b)   USK  OF   Information   Obtainkd   From 
RKI'ORTS.— Section  604  of  the  Fair  Credit  Re 
porting    Act    (15    U.S.C.     1681b)    is    further 
amended  by  adding'  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection 

-■(ci  CERTAIN  Use  or  Obtaining  of  Lnfor- 
mation  PROHiBrrKD.— A  person  shall  not  use 
or  obtain  information  from  a  consumer  re- 
port for  any  purpose  unless  - 

"(li  it  IS  obtained  for  a  purpose  for  which 
the  consumer  report  is  authorized  to  be  fur- 
nished under  subsection  (ai.  and 

"(2)  the  purpose  is  certified  in  accordance 
with  section  607  by  a  prospective  user  of  the 
report.". 

ic)  Di.sci-osuRE  OF  Consumer  Rktorts  by 
UsKRS. -Section  607  of  the  Fair  Credit  Re- 
porting Act  (15  U.S.C.  1681ei  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  foliowinN;  new  sub- 
section- 

•■(ci  Disclosure  of  Consumkr  Rkports  by 
USKRS  Al.LOWEP.— A  consumer  reporting 
agency    may     not    prohibit    a    user    of    a 
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consufiiei  report  furnlsheil  by  the  aKcncy  on 
a  I'onsuiner  from  discloslnR  the  contents  of 
the  report  to  the  consumer  II  ;i(lverse  action 
aKiilnst  the  consumer  has  been  taken  or  Is 
conteniplatett  by  the  user,  based  in  whole  or 
In  part  on  the  report." 
sec.       103.       a.vikndmknts       h>;i^\tis<;       t<) 

fi«:s<iU':knin<.  ok  < on.simkk  kk 

iNjRrrs. 
(a)  In  Gknkkai..— Section  HM  of  the  Fair 
Credit   ReportinK  Act   (15  U  S.C.    1681  bi.   as 
amended  by  section  102(b).  is  further  amend 
ed- 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  strikInK  "A 
consumer  reporting  aKsncy"  and  Insertlnif 
"Subject  to  subsection  (di.  any  consumer  re- 
porting agency":  and 

(2)  by  addlnt;  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection.s 

"(dl  LlMIT.^TI()N.S  ON  RKI'DUTS  RKI.ATING  TO 
CRKIHT  TK.^NSAt-rlONS  N(n-  iNnlATKI)  hy  thk 
CONSUMKR. 

"(1)  In  oknkkai..  a  consumer  reportInK 
agency  may  furnish  a  consumei'  report  relat- 
InK  to  any  consumer  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(3)(A)  to  liny  person  referred  to  In  such 
subsection  In  connpcMon  with  any  solicita- 
tion for  credit  that  Is  not  Initiated  by  the 
consumer  only  If 

"(A)  the  consumer  authorizes  the  aKcnvy 
to  provide  such  report  to  such  person;  or 

"(Hxi)  the  transaction  consists  of  a  firm 
offer  of  credit; 

"(ii)  the  consumer  reporting  agency  hiis 
complied  with  subsection  (f);  and 

"(HI)  the  I  onsumer  has  not  elected  in  ac- 
cordance with  subseiilon  (0(1)  to  have  the 
consumer's  name  and  address  excluded  from 
Hats  proviiled  hy  the  awencv  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)(H). 

"(2)      I.lMrrs      ON      INKOHMATION      RtXIKIVKI) 
UNDKK  I'AKACliAl'H  (ixlti      A   person  may   re 
celvo  pursuant  tcj  paiagraph  (1)(U)  only 

"(A)  the  name  and  address  of  a  consumer; 
and 

"(B)  Information  pertaining  to  a  consumer 
that  is  not  identlfieil  or  identifiable  with  the 
consumer 

"(3)    INKOUMATION     RKCAUDINO     INyulRIKS. 
Kxcept    as    provided    In    section   609(ai(4»,    a 
consumer  reporting  agency  shall  not  furnish 
to  any  person  a  record  of  inrjulrles  solely  re 
suiting   from   credit   transactions  which  are 
not  initiated  by  a  consumer 

(b)   KlKNISIIINC   CoNSUMKli  RKltlRTS   FOR  Dl 

RKCV  MAiiKK-iiNd  THANSACTiONrt. —Section  601 
of  the  fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  (15  U.S.C 
1681b),  as  amended  by  subsection  (a).  Is 
amended  by  adilmg  at  the  end  the  following- 

"(e)     KUKNISHINO     CONSl  MKIt     RKI'OHI'S     FOR 

DiRKC-r  Makkktinc  Transacfions  Nirr  Initi- 

ATKI>  HY  CoNHl  MKH.-- 

"(1)     KURNISHlNt.     RKPORTS     I'ROHIHrrKn.  -A 

consumer  reporting  agency  may  not  furnish 
a  consumer  report  for  use  for  a  direct  mar- 
keting transiictlon  that  Is  not  Initiated  by 
the  consumer  to  whom  the  report  relates. 
If- 

"(A)  the  consumer  notifies  the  agency  that 
the  consumer  does  not  consent  to  that  use; 

"(B)  the  report  Includes  any  information 
other  than  the  name  and  address  of  the 
consumer;  or 

"(C)  furnishing  the  Information  would  dis- 
close the  credit  payment  history,  credit 
limit,  or  credit  balance  of  the  consumer. 

■(2)  NoTiKiCA  rioN      A  consumer  may  notify 
a  consumei   reporting  agency  for  purposes  of 
paragraph  iIkA)  either 
■(A)  in  writing;  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  agency  which  com 
piles  and  malnUiins  files  on  consumers  on  a 
nationwide    basis,    by    calling    the    toll-free 
telephone   number   estjibllshed    pui*suant   to 
subsection  (f)(3). 


■•(f)     Kl.KL-riON     OF     CON.SU.MKK    To     BK     EX- 

ci.uDKi)  KROM  Lists. 

"ill  In  oknkrai..  a  consumer  mav  elect  to 
have  his  or  her  name  and  address  excluded 
from  any  list  provided  by  a  consumer  report 
Ing  agency  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)(2t. 
by 

"(A)  notifying  the  agency,  through  the  no- 
tification system  maintjiined  by  the  agency 
under  pai*agraph  dii.  that  the  consumer  does 
not  consent  to  any  use  of  consumer  reports 
relating  to  the  consumer  in  connection  with 
any  credit  transaction  which  Is  not  initiated 
by  the  consumer;  and 

"(B)  returning  to  the  agency  a  signed  writ- 
ten notice  of  the  election,  if  provided  by  the 
ak'ency  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2l. 

"(2)  Provision  of  wiiiitkn  notick  to 
roN.siJMF.R  A  consumer  reporting  agency 
shall  mall  to  a  consumer  a  written  notice  for 
purposes  of  paragraph  (l)(Bi,  not  later  than  5 
busine.ss  days  after  being  notified  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  consumer  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (IXA) 

"(3)  Notification  .systk.m.  Each  consumer 
reporting  agency  which  furnishes  a  consumer 
report  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(3)(A)  in 
connection  with  any  credit  transaction 
which  Is  not  Initiated  by  a  consumer  shall 

"(A)  establish  and  maintain  a  notification 
system,  including  a  toll  free  telephone  num- 
ber, which  permits  any  consumer  whose 
consumer  report  Is  maintained  by  the  agency 
to  notify  the  agency,  with  appropriate  iden- 
tification, of  the  consumers  election  to  have 
the  consumer's  name  and  addre.ss  excluded 
from  any  list  of  names  and  addresses  pro 
vlded  by  the  ageniy  pursuant  to  subsection 
ld)(l)(B).  and 

"(B)  publish  by  not  later  than  12  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Consumer  Credit  Iteportlng  Reform  Act  of 
1992,  and  at  least  annually  thereafter.  In  a 
publication  of  general  circulation  in  the  area 
served  by  the  agency 

"(1)  a  notification  that  Information  in 
consumer  files  mainuiined  by  the  agency 
may  be  used  in  connection  with  solicitations 
of  credit  which  are  not  Initiated  by  consum- 
ers; and 

"(ID  the  address  and  toll-free  telephone 
number  for  consumers  to  use  to  notify  the 
agency  of  the  consumer's  election  under  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

Establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  nation- 
wide notification  system  and  publication  by 
a  consumer  reporting  agency  on  .a  nation- 
wide basis  In  accordance  with  this  paragraph 
shall  be  considered  to  be  In  compliance  with 
this  paragraph  by  each  affiliate  of  the  agen- 
cy. 

"«)      AGKNCIKS      Wmril      Ol'KRATK      NATION 

wiDB.— Each  consumer  reporting  agency 
which  complies  and  maintains  files  on  con- 
sumers on  a  nationwide  basis  shall  establish 
and  maintain  a  notification  system  under 
paragraph  (3i  Jointly  with  other  such 
consumer  reporting  agencies. 

"(5)  Ekkkctivknk.ss  ok  Ki.KrrioN.— An  elec- 
tion of  a  consumer  under  paragraph  (1)  - 

"(A)  shall  bo  effective  with  respect  to  a 
consumer  reporting  agency  Ix-ginning  on  the 
later  of 

"(I)  the  date  on  which  the  consumer  noti 
fies  the  agency  In  accordance  with  paragraph 
(1)(A»;  or 

"(H)  the  date  on  which  the  consumer  re 
turns  to  the  agency  a  signed  written  notlfi 
cjitlon    of   the   election    In    accordance    with 
paragraph  il)(B),  if  provided  by  the  agency; 
"(B)  shall  be  effective  - 

"(I I  for  a  period  of  2  years  after  that  effec 
tive  date;  or 


"(II)  permanently,  ns  may  be  specified  by 
the  consumer  In  his  or  her  notification  of 
election  under  paragraph  (l)(B),  except  that 
the  consumer  may  notify  the  agency  at  any 
time  of  a  i  hange  of  election  In  accordance 
with  panikjraph  d),  and 

"(C)  shall  Ix-  effective  with  respect  to  each 
affiliate  of  the  agency.' 

(b)  First  NrrriFiCATiONS  iiy  Consumkrs.  A 
consumer  may  notify  a  consumer  reportint,' 
agency  through  a  notification  system  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  the  agency  under 
section  604(fi  of  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting 
Act.  as  amended  by  subsection  (a),  on  or 
after  the  date  which  is  1  year  .'ifter  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act 

SKC  104  ,V.MK>a)MENTS  RELATING  TO  OBSOlJim; 
INFORMATION  A.ND  INFOR.MATION 
fONTAINEO  IN  CONSrMER  RK 
PORTS. 

(a)  Repfai.  of  ExFMi'TioN  Provisions.— 
Section  605  of  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act 
( 15  U.S.C.  1681c  I  is  amended  - 

•  1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "'(a)  Ex- 
cept as  authorized  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  no  "  and  Inserting  "No";  and 

(2)  by  striking  subsection  (b). 

(b)  ADniTioNAi,  I.sformation  on  Bank- 
Rti'TCY  Filings  RFyiiuKi)  Section  605  of 
the  Fair  Credit  Reporting:  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1681c)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection. 

"(c)    Information    RKyuiRKO    To    Bf    His 
f;U)SKi).— Any    consumer    reporting    agency 
which    furnishes    a   consumer    report    which 
contains  Information  regarding  any  case  In 
volvlnif    the    consumer    whii  h    arl.ses    under 
title  11.  United  Stiites  Code,  shall  Include  In 
the  report  an  Identification  of  the  chapter  of 
.such  title  II  under  which  such  case  arises  if 
provided  by  the  soun  e  of  the  information    It 
any  case  arising  or  filed  under  title  11,  Unit 
ed     States     Code,     Is     withdrawn     by     the 
( onsumer    prior    to    a    final    jud>;ment,    the 
consumer  reporting  agency  shall  include  in 
the  report  that  such  case  or  filing  was  with 
drawn  upon  notification  by  the  consumer  of 
such  withdrawal    ". 

(c)  Clarification  of  Rki'orting  Pkkiod.- 
Section  606  of  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act 
(15  U.S  C    1681c),  as  amended  by  subsection 
(b).  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection 

""(d)  RUNNING  OF  RKI'ORTING  PKRIOD.— The 
7  year  period  referred  to  In  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (6)  of  subsection  la)  shall  tiegin.  with  re 
spect  to  any  delinquent  account  which  is 
placed  for  collection  i  Internally  or  by  refer 
ral  to  a  third  party,  whichever  Is  earlier). 
charged  to  profit  and  loss,  or  subjected  to 
any  similar  action,  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  180  day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  commencement  of  the  delinquency  which 
Immediately  preceded  the  collection  activ- 
ity, charge  to  profit  and  loss,  or  similar  ac 
tlon.'". 

(<l)  DISCLOSURE  OF  Pkrsonal  INFORMA- 
TION.-Section  605  of  the  Fair  Credit  Report 
Ing  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1681c  I.  as  amended  by  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c).  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection 

"(e)  DlSCU)Sl:RF  OF  Pfhsonal  Infokma 
TION.  — A  person  who  prepares  any  credit  re- 
port which  incluiles  p«>rsonal  credit  Informa 
tlon  on  any  consumer  shall  not  Include  in 
the  report  any  ailverse  Item  of  Information 
on  the  consumer  with  respect  to  trans 
actions  which  antedate  the  report  by  more 
than  10  years  or  which  could  not  be  included 
In  any  consumer  report  on  the  consumer  in 
accordance  with  this  sec  tion.'". 

(e)    INDICA'IION    ciF    Cl.OSlUF    OF    ACCOUNT. - 

Section  605  of  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act 
lis  use.  1681c).  as  amended  by  sub.sections 
(b),  (cl.  and  (d).  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection. 


'(f)  INIIICA'TION  OF  CI.OSURK  OK  ACCOUNT  HY 

cciNsiMKR  -If  a  consumer  reporting  agency 
Is  notified  pursuant  to  .section  622(a)(4)  that 
a  credit  account  of  a  consumer  was  volun- 
tarily closed  by  the  consumer,  the  agency 
shall  indicate  that  fact  in  any  consumer  re- 
port that  111!  lucles  information  related  to  the 

.ic  c  (juill   ■■ 

(fi  PosiTU  K  INFORMATION.-  Section  605  of 
the  Fair  Cieilit  Reporting  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1681ci.  as  amended  hy  subsist  ions  (b),  (c),  (d). 
and  (e).  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection 

•"(gl  ACCFI'TANCK  Ol-  CF.KTAIN  INFORMA- 
TION.- A  consumer  reporting  agency  shall  ac- 
cept from  a  consumer  and  include  in  the  con 
sumer's  file  relevant  and  timely  information 
that  is  not  in  computerized  form  if  the  infor- 
mation — 

""(I)  would  have  a  positive  impac;t  on  a  de- 
termination of  credit  worthlne.-^s  of  the 
consumer,  and 

"(2i  IS  submitted  in  a  form  and  manner 
that  comply  with  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commi.ssion.    , 

(«l  CLKKICAL  AMKNIlMKN'TS.- 

(1)  SKCTiDN  HKADiNG.  -The  heading  for  sec- 
tion 605  c3f  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  (15 
U  S.C,  1681c)  is  amended  by  striking  ■"obsolete 
inlonnation  ■  and  insertiOM"  "requirements  relating 
to  inlormation  contained  m  consumer  reports  ". 

(2)  Conforming  amkndmkn't. -Section 
605(a)  of  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  1681c(a)i  IS  amended  by  striking  "(a) 
Except  as  authorized"  and  inserting  "(a)  Ois- 
siiLhrrK  Information. -Except  as  author- 
.-/.cd"  , 

(3)  Tahi.k  of  sK.cnoNS.  The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  the  Fair  Credit  Re- 
porting Act  (15  U.S.C.  1681a  et  seq.)  is  arnend- 
ecl  by  striking  the  item  relating  to  sec'tlon 
Sn.S  and  inserting  the  following 

"605.  Requirements  relating  to  Information 
contained  in  consumer  re- 
port,';." 

SEC.    108.  AMENDMENTS  REI^TING  TO  COMPI-I 
ANCE  PROCEDURES. 

(a)  NoncF.  'm  Usfks  anh  Prdviukks  of  In 

FDR.MATION  TO  KNSURK  COMI'LIANCK. 

(1)  In  oknkral.— Section  607  of  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1681e).  as 
amended  by  section  102.  Is  amended  by  add- 
injf  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

■id)  Notick  -H)  Uskrs  and  Furnishkrs  of 
Infok.mation.  a  consumer  reporting  agency 
shall  provide  a  notice  to  any  person— 

■■(1)  who  regularly  and  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  furnishes  information  to 
the  itgency  with  respect  to  any  consumer;  or 

■■(2)  to  whom  a  consumer  report  is  provided 
by  the  agency, 

of  such   person's  responsibilities  under   this 
title. ■■. 

(2)  CoNTKN'T  OF  NOTICK.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  shall  prescribe  the  content  of 
notices  under  section  607(dl  of  the  Fair  Cred- 
it Reporting  Act,  as  amended  by  paragraph 
(1),  by  not  later  than  12  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(bi  Bkcord  ok  Idkntity  of  Uskrs  and  Pch- 
posKS  Ckrtififi)  hy  Uskrs  of  Rkports.  -  Sec- 
tion 607  of  the  Fail  Credit  Reporting  Act  (15 
U  S.C.  1681ei  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

■(e)   Procurkmfnt  of   Conscmkr  Rkport 

FOR  RKSAI.K.— 

■  (li  Disclosure.— A  person  may  not  pro- 
cure a  consumer  report  for  purposes  of  resell- 
ing the  report  (or  any  information  in  the  re- 
port) unle.ss  the  person  discloses  to  the 
consumer  reporting  agency  which  originally 
furnished  the  report 

(A)  the  identity  of  the  ultimate  end-user 
of  the  report  lor  information  i.  and 


■•(B>  each  permissible  purpose  under  sec- 
tion 604  for  which  the  report  is  furnished  to 
the  ultimate  end-user  of  the  report  (oi'  infor- 
mation). 

"(2)  Rksi'onsirilitiks  ok  pkocuhkrs  for 
RKSALK.— A  person  who  procures  a  consumer 
report  for  purposes  of  reselling  the  report  (or 
any  information  in  the  report)  shall— 

"(A)  establish  and  comply  with  reasonable 
procedures  designed  to  ensure  that  the  re- 
port (or  information)  is  resold  by  the  person 
only  for  a  purpose  for  which  the  report  may 
be  furnished  under  section  604.  inc  ludintj  by 
eiiKurint'  that  the  person 

"(1)  identifies  each  piost)ei  t  ive  user  of  the 
resold  report  (or  information); 

"(111  certifies  each  purpose  for  which  the 
report  (or  information)  will  be  u.sed;  and 

"(ill)  certifies  that  the  report  (or  informa- 
tion) will  be  used  for  no  other  purpose;  and 

"(B)  before  reselling  the  report,  makes  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  vei'ify  the  identific_ations 
and  certifications  made  under  subparagraph 
(A).". 

SEC.         106.        A,MENDMENTS        RELATING        TO 
CONSUMER  DISCLOSURES. 

(a)  All  Inkormation  in  Cunsumkh's  Filk 
RKyuiRKi)  To  Bk  Disci.oski). —Section 
609(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  ;681g(al(I))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows 

"(1)  All  information  in  the  consumer's  file 
at  the  time  of  the  request.". 

(b)  MORK  INFORMATION  CONCKRNING  RKCli'I- 

ents  of  REPORTS  Rkquirki).  Section 
609(a)(3)  of  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  1681g(ai(3))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)(A)  Identification  of  each  person  who 
procured  a  consumer  report, 

"•(i)  for  employment  purposes  within  the  2 
year  period  preceding  the  request;  and 

"(li)  for  any  other  purpose  within  the  1- 
year  period  preceding  the  request. 

■"(B)  An  identification  of  a  person  undei" 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  include— 

'■(i)  the  name  of  the  person  or,  if  applica- 
ble, the  trade  name  (written  In  full)  under 
which  such  person  conductJi  business;  and 

"•(11)  upon  request  of  the  consumer,  the  ad- 
dress of  the  person.". 

(c)  Information    Rfgakding    Inquikiks. 
Section  609(a)  of  the  Fair  Cicdlt  Reporting 
Act  (15  U.S.C,  1681g(a))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 

■■(4)  A  record  of  all  imiuiries  received  by 
the  agency  in  the  1-year  period  preceding  the 
request  that  identified  the  con  imer  in  con- 
nection with  a  credit  transaction  which  is 
not  initiated  by  the  consumer. "■. 

(d)  Summary  ok  Rights  RKguiRKU  To  bf, 
iNCLUDKi)  With  Disclosuhk.  - 

(1)  IN  gknkkal.— Section  609  of  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act  |15  U.S.C.  1681g)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subset  tlon: 

"(c)  Summary  of  Rights  Ri-xju  rkd  To  Bk 
Included  With  Disclosurk. 

""(1)  Summary  of  rights.— A  consumer  re- 
porting agency  shall  provide  to  a  consumer, 
on  or  with  each  written  disclosure  by  the 
agency  to  the  consumer  under  this  section— 

""(A)  a  written  summary  of  ail  rights  the 
consumer  has  under  this  title;  and 

••(B)  in  the  case  of  a  consumer  reporting 
agency  which  compiles  and  maintains 
consumer  report.';  on  a  nationwide  basis,  a 
toll-free  telephone  number  which  the 
consurner  can  use  to  (.ornmunicate  with  the 
agency. 

■■(2i  Specific  itkms  KKguiRKi)  to  i.!K  in- 
cluded.—The  summary  of  rights  required 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  include  - 

"(A)  a  brief  description  of  this  title  and  all 
i^ight-s  of  consumers  under  this  title; 


•'(B)  an  explanation  of  how  the  consumer 
may  exercise  the  rights  of  the  consumer 
under  this  title; 

■•(C)  a  list  of  all  Federal  agencies  respon- 
sible for  enforcing  any  provision  of  this  title 
and  the  address  and  any  appropriate  phone 
number  of  each  such  agency,  in  a  forn;  that 
will  assist  the  consumer  in  selectin>;  the  ap 
propriate  agency;  and 

"(D)  a  suitement  that  a  consumer  report- 
HiM  agency  is  not  required  to  remove  accu- 
rate derogatory  information  from  a  consum- 
er's file,  unless  the  information  is  outdated 
under  section  605  or  cannot  be  verified. 

■■(3)  Form  of  summary  of  rights.— For 
purposes  of  this  subsection  and  any  disclo- 
sure by  a  consumer  reporting  agency  re- 
quired under  this  title  with  respect  to  ton- 
sumers^  rights,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion (after  consultation  with  each  Federal 
agency  referred  to  in  section  62I(bii  shall 
prescribe  the  form  and  content  of  any  disc  lo 
sure  of  the  rights  of  consumers  required 
under  this  title.'  . 

(2)  Technical  amendment  -Section 
606(a)(li(B)  of  the  P'air  Credit  Reporting  Act 
(15  US.C.  1681d(aiil)(B))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ■•and  the  written  summary  of  the 
right,s  of  the  consumer  prepared  pursuant  to 
section  609(c)"  before  the  semicolon. 

(e)  Form  of  Dlsclosures.— 

(1)  In  gkneral.— Subsections  (ai  and  (bi  of 
section  610  of  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1681h)  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows 

■•(a)  WRirrKN  Dlsclosurk.  -The  disclosures 
required  to  be  made  under  section  609  shall 
be  provided  tfl  a  consumer  in  writing. 

■•(b)  OTHER  Forms  of  Disclosure.— 

•'(1)  In  general.  In  addition  to  the  writ- 
ten disclosures  required  by  subsection  ca).  a 
consumer  i-eporting  agency  may  make  the 
disclosures  required  under  section  609  other 
than  in  written  form  if  authorized  by  the 
consumer,  and  in  such  form  as  may  be  speci- 
fied by  the  consumer  and  available  from  the 
agency. 

■■(2)  Form.- -A  consumer  may  specify  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1 1  that  disclosures  under 
.section  6()9  shall  be  made  — 

•'(A)  In  person,  upon 

••(1)  the  appearance  of  the  consumer  at  the 
place  of  business  of  the  consumer  reporting 
agency  where  disclosures  are  regularly  pro- 
vided, during  normal  business  hours,  and  on 
reasonable  notice:  and 

■•(ii)  the  furnishing  of  proper  identification 
by  the  consumer; 

•■(B)  by  telephone,  if  the  consumer  has 
made  a  written  request  for  disclosure  by 
telephone  that  inclucies  proper  identification 
of  the  consumer; 

••(Cl  by  electronK  means,  if  available  from 
the  agency;  or 

•■(Dl  by  any  other  reasonable  means  that  is 
available  from  the  agency", 

(2)  Simplified  disclosure.— The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shall  prescribe  the  form 
in  which  a  consumer  reporting  agency  shall 
make  the  disclosures  required  under  section 
609(ai  of  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act.  for 
the  purpose  of  maximizing  the  comprehen- 
sibility  and  standardization  of  such  disclo- 
sures. 

(3)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(A)  SKC-noN  heading.— Section  610  o!  the 
Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1681h;  is 
amended  in  the  heading  for  the  section  by  in- 
.serting  "AND  FORM     after     CONDITIONS   . 

(B)  Tami.k  nv  sections  ~  The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  be^iinning  of  the  Fair  Credit  Re 
porting  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1681a  et  seq,  >  is  amend- 
ed in  the  item  relating  to  section  610  by  in- 
serting  'and  form'   after   "Conditions   . 
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SEC  107  ,\MKNnMKNTS  RKI^TINC;  H)  i>K(M  E 
DllUrS  IN  CASK  OK  THE  DISPITED 
A( CLICXCY  OK  ANY  INFORMATION  IN 
A  CONSUMER'S  KII.E. 

(a)  In  Gknkhai,  Scrtioti  tilKa)  of  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act  (15  VHC  1681Ua))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(a)  RKlNVtiSTIGATION  OK  DlSrUTKH  INKOH- 
MATION. 

"(li  In  cknkhai,.  -If  the  completeness  or 
accuracy  of  any  Item  of  Information  con- 
tained In  any  consumer's  file  at  any 
consumer  reportintf  agency  is  disputed  by 
the  consumer  and  the  consumer  notifies  the 
agency  directly  of  such  dispute,  the  atrency 
shall  relnvestitfate  free  of  iharKe  and  record 
the  current  sth.lus  of  the  disputeil  informa- 
tion before  the  end  of  the  :J0  day  period  be- 
(^lnnin^r  on  the  date  the  a^jency  receives  the 
notlc-e  ol  the  dispute  from  the  consumer. 

"(2)  Pkiimit  NDTirK  OK  DisrurK  ro  kur- 
NiSHKit  OF  iNl-ok.MArioN.  Not  later  than  5 
business  days  after  the  date  on  which  a 
consumer  reporting  a^jency  receives  notice  of 
a  dispute  from  any  consumer  in  accordance 
with  para^'raph  (1).  the  a^rency  shall  notify 
any  person  who  provide<l  any  Item  of  Infor 
matioii  III  dispute  at  the  address  and  In  the 
manner  ••.stalilishcd  with  the  person. 

"(31  DKTKItMI.'WAriON  THAT  DISPUTK  IS  KRIVO- 
liOUS  OR  IHRKI.KVANT 

"(A)  In  cknkrai..  -NotwlthstJindinK  para 
graph  (1).  a  consumer  reportlnt;  agency  may 
terminate  a  reinvestigation  of  Information 
disputed  by  a  consumer  under  that  para 
tfraph  If  the  agency  determines  that  dispute 
by  the  consumer  is  frivolous  or  irrelevant. 
Including  by  reason  of  a  failure  by  a 
consumer  to  provide  suffii^lent  information 
to  lnvesti«ate  the  dispute 

"(R)  NoTicK  OK  iii-rrKRMiNAiioN.— Not  later 
than  5  business  diiys  after  nial«inK  any  deter- 
mination In  accordance  with  subparagraph 
(A)  that  a  dispute  is  frivolous  or  Irrelevant, 
a  consumer  reporting  atrency  shall  mall  to 
the  consumer  a  written  notification  of  such 
determination  (Includintf  the  reasons  for  the 
determination),  and.  if  authorized  by  the 
consumer  for  that  purixise,  by  any  other 
means  available  to  the  agency. 

"(4)  CONSIDKRATION  OK  CONSUMKR  INKORMA 
TION.  In  conductinif  any  reinvestigation 
under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  dlsput<"d 
Information  in  the  file  of  any  consumer,  the 
consumer  reportlnt;  agency  shall  review  and 
consider  all  relevant  Information  submitted 
by  the  consumer  in  the  period  described  In 
paragraph  di  with  respect  to  such  disputed 
Information. 

"(5)   DKI.KTlON  OF  INACCURATE  OR  UNVERIKI 
ABI.K  INKOKMA  riON.- 

"(A)  In  c.knkkai..  If,  In  the  course  of  any 
reinvestigation  under  paragraph  (1)  of  any 
Inforniatiiin  disputed  by  a  consumer,  an  item 
of  the  information  is  found  to  be  inaicurate 
or  cannot  be  verified,  the  consumer  report 
Intf  affinii  y  shall  promptly  delete  that  Item 
<if  Infiniiiatlon  from  the  consumer's  file. 

(H)    RKylJMtK.MKNlS    UKI.AIIN(5    TO    KKINSKK- 
TION  OK  PRKVIOLISI.Y  DKI.l-rrKIl  MATKUIAI,  - 

"(I)  CKRTIKK'A'riON  OK  ACrURACY  OK  INKOR- 
MATION  If  any  Information  Is  deleted  from 
a  consumer's  tile  pursuant  to  subparuR'raph 
(A),  the  information  may  not  be  reinserted 
In  the  file  after  the  deletion  unless  the  per 
son  who  furnishes  the  Information  certifies 
that  the  information  Is  complete  and  accu- 
rate. 

"(ID  NOTICE  TO  CONSUMER.  If  any  informa 
tlon  which  has  been  deleted  from  a  consum- 
er's file  pursuant  to  subparaRraph  lAi  Is  re- 
Inserted  in  the  file  In  accordance  with  clause 
(1),  the  consumer  reportlntf  aKency  shall,  not 
later  than  5  business  days  after  such  dele 
tlon.  mail  to  the  consumer  written  notifica- 


tion of  the  reinsertion,  and.  it  authorized  hy 
the  consumer  for  that  purpose,  by  any  other 
means  available  to  the  agency. 

"(C)  Procedures  ro  i-hevknt  rkapkear- 
ANCK,  A  consumer  reportlnK  agency  shall 
malntiiln  reasonable  procedures  designed  to 
prevent  the  reappearance  in  a  consumer's 
file,  and  in  consumer  reports  on  the 
consumer,  of  information  that  is  deleted  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  lother  than  informa- 
tion that  IS  reinserted  In  accordance  with 
subt)araKraph  (B)(in. 

••(6)  No-nCE  OK  KKSUI.rs  OK  REINVESTIGA- 
TION 

"(A)  In  genekai..  — a  consumer  reportinjc 
agency  shall  mall  to  the  consumer  written 
notification  of  the  results  of  a  reinvestiga- 
tion under  this  sub.sectlon  not  later  than  5 
business  days  after  the  completion  of  the  re- 
investigation, and.  If  authorized  by  the 
consumer  for  that  purpose,  by  other  means 
available  to  the  agency. 

"(B)  CONTENTS.— As  part  of  or  In  addition 
to  the  notice  under  subparagraph  (A),  a 
consumer  reporting  agency  shall  provide  to  a 
consumer  in  writing  within  the  5  business- 
day  period  referred  to  in  subparagi'aph  (B)- 

"(1)  a  sUitoment  that  the  reinvestigation  Is 
completed; 

"(ii)  a  consumer  report  that  Is  based  upon 
the  consumer's  file  as  that  file  is  revised  as 
a  result  of  the  reinvestigation; 

"(111)  a  description  or  indication  of  any 
1  hanges  made  In  the  consumer  report  as  a  re- 
sult of  those  revisions  to  the  consumer's  file; 

"(Iv)  a  notice  to  the  consumer  that,  if  re- 
(juested  by  the  consumer,  a  description  of 
the  procedure  used  to  determine  the  accu- 
racy and  completeness  of  the  Information 
shall  be  provided  to  the  consumer  by  the 
agency,  including  the  name,  business  ad 
dress,  and  telephone  number  of  any  furnisher 
of  information  contacted  In  connection  with 
such  information; 

"(v)  a  notification  that  the  consumer  has 
the  right  to  add  a  statement  to  the  consuin 
er's  file  disputing  the  accuracy  or  complete- 
ness of  the  Information;  and 

"(vl»  a  clear  and  conspicuous  notification 
of  the  right  of  the  consumer  to  request  under 
subsection  (d)  that  the  consumer  reporting 
agency  furnish  notifications  under  that  sub 
section. 

•■(7)  DESCRIPTION  OK  REINVESTIGATION  PRO- 
CEDURE. A  consumer  reporting  agency  shall 
provide  to  a  consumer  a  description  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (6)(H)(lv)  by  not  later  than  15 
days  after  receiving  a  request  from  the 
consumer  for  that  description.". 

(b)  CoNtoKMiNc;  AMENDMENT.— Section 
6U(d)  of  the  Kalr  Credit  Reporting  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  16811(d))  is  amended  by  striking  "The 
consumer  reporting  agency  shall  clearly" 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  end  of  the 
subsection. 

SEC.   10«.   ,\MENI)MENT   H>:|,AT1N<;   TO  ClIARCiES 

FOR  liisi:u)si;r>:. 

Section  612  of  the   Kalr  Credit   Reporting 
Act  (15  II  SC    IfiHlji  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 
''§612.  I'hurtieN  fur  certain  di!tclu<(ure!t 

"(a)  RKASONAni.E  Chakuks  Allowed  kor 
CER-rAlN  DlscuisuRKs.  -Except  as  provided 
in  subsections  (bi,  (ct,  and  (d).  a  consumer  re- 
porting agency  may  Impose  a  reasonable 
charge  on  a  consuiner  - 

"til  r.:)r  making  a  disclosure  to  the 
consumer  pursuant  to  section  609.  which  - 

"(A)  shall  not  exceed  $8,  or  such  other 
amount  as  Is  prescrll)ed  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  under  subsection  (ei;  and 

"(Bi  shall  be  indicated  to  the  consumer 
prior  to  making  disclosure;  and 

"(2)  for  furnishing  a  notification,  state- 
ment, suiniiiary,  or  codification  to  any  per- 


son designated  by  the  consumer  pursuant  to 
section  611(d),  which— 

"(Ai  shall  not  exceed  the  charge  that  the 
agency  would  impose  on  each  designated  re- 
cipient for  a  consumer  report,  and 

"(B)  shall  be  indicated  to  the  consumer 
prior  to  furnishing  such  information. 

"(b)  FiiEK  Consumer  Reports.- Each 
consumer  reporting  agency  that  maintains  a 
file  on  a  consumer  shall  make  all  disclosures 
pursuant  to  section  609  without  charge  to  the 
consumer— 

"(1)  if  the  consumer  makes  a  request  under 
section  609.  not  later  than  60  days  after  re 
ceipt  by  such  consumei  of  a  notification  pur- 
suant to  section  615  or  of  a  nuMricallon  from 
a  debt  collection  agency  affiliat,ed  with  that 
consumer  reporting  agency  stating  that  the 
consumer  s  credit  rating  may  be  or  has  been 
adversely  affected; 

"(2)  upon  written  request  by  the  consumer, 
not  more  than  once  in  any  2  year  period,  and 
not  more  than  blannually  thereafter;  and 

"(3)  upon  written  request  by  the  consumer 
not  later  than  I  year  after  the  consumer  re- 
ceives a  notification  uniier  suliscttion  (c)(2i. 

"(c)  Charge  kor  Certain  Notices  I'rohih 
ITED.— A  consumer  reporting  agency  shall 
not  impose  any  charge  for 

"(I)  providing  a  notice  required  under  sec 
tlon  611(a)(6);  or 

"(2)  notifying  a  person  pursuant  to  section 
611(d)  of  the  deletion  of  information  which  is 
found  to  be  inaccurate  or  which  can  no 
longer  be  verified,  if  the  consumer  des- 
ignates that  person  to  the  agency  before  the 
end  of  the  30-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  notifliation  of  the  consumer 
under  section  611(a)(6). 

"(d)  AlMi'STMENT  OK  FEE.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shall  annually  adjust  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  fee  authorized 
under  subsection  laldKA).  to  reflect  changes 
in  the  consumer  prii  o  index   " 

SEC.  109.  A.MENDMENTS  REI^T1N<;  TO  l)irnF;S  OF 
1<SKR.S  OF  CONSUMER  RFIl'ORTS. 

(a)  Du'HES  OK  Users  Takinc  Adverse  Ac:- 
riONS. -Section  615(a)  of  the  Fair  Credit  Re 
porting  Act  (15  U  SC.  1681m(ao  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Duties  ok  Users  Takino  Adverse  Ac 
TioNs  ON  THE  Basis  ok  Inkormaiion  Con- 
tained IN  CoNslMKR  Rki-orts.  If  any  person 
takes  any  adverse  action  with  respect  to  any 
consumer  In  connection  with  any  trans- 
action initiated  by  the  lonsumer  or  any  em 
ployment  determination,  which  is  based,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  on  any  Information  <  on 
talncd  in  a  consumer  report,  the  person 
shall 

"(I)  provide  written  notice  of  the  adverse 
action  to  the  consumer; 

"(2)  provide  the  consumer 

"(A)  the  name,  address,  and  telephone 
number  of  the  consumer  reporting  agency 
which  furnished  the  report  to  the  person;  and 

"(B)   a   statement   that   thi;   consumer   re 
porting  agency  did  not  make  the  decision  to 
take  the  adverse  action; 

"(3)  provide  to  the  consumer  a  written  no- 
tice of  the  consumer's  rights 

"(A)  to  obtain,  under  section  612,  a  free 
copy  of  a  consumer  report  on  the  consumer. 
from  the  consumer  reporting  agency  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (2i  and  from  any  other 
consumer  reporting  agency  which  compiles 
and  maintains  tiles  on  consumers  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis:  and 

"'(B)  to  dispute,  under  section  611.  with  a 
consumer  reporting  agency  the  accuracy  or 
completeness  of  any  information  in  a 
consumer  report  furnished  by  the  agency; 
and 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  an  adverse  action  based 
In  whole  or  in  part  on  a  credit  score  or  other 


credit  scoring  system,  provide  to  the 
consumer— 

"(A)  notice  that  the  credit  scoring  system 
was  used;  and 

"(B)  the  principal  reasons  used  to  deter- 
mine that  predictor,  if  those  reasons  aie  re- 
ijuired  to  be  disclosed  by  the  jierson  for  pur- 
poses of  coiiipliance  with  section  701(d)(3)  of 
Mil-  F.qual  Ciedit  Opportunity  Act." 

.to  Di  riKs  OK  Users  Who  Make  Certain 
.SiiLiciTATloNS.  -Section  615  of  the  Fair  Cred- 
it Reiwrting  Act  il5  U.8.C.  16«lni)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  DUTIES  OK  Users  Who  Make  Written 

CltKIin  SOLICITATIONS  ON  THE  BASIS  OK  iNKOR- 
VATIDN  CONTAINED  IN  CONSUMER  FILES.- 

"(li  In  GENERAL.  Any  person  who  uses  a 
(  onsumei  report  of  any  consumer  in  connec- 
tion with  any  <  redit  transaction  which  is  not 
initiated  by  the  (  onsuriier  and  which  consists 
of  a  firm  offer  of  credit  shall  provide  on  or 
with  any  written  solicitation  made  to  the 
consumer  regarding  the  transaction  a  clear 
and  conspicuous  statement  that^  - 

"(A)  information  contained  in  the  consum- 
er's consumer  report  was  used  in  connection 
with  the  transaction; 

"(H)  the  consumer  received  the  offer  of 
credit  because  the  consumer  satisfied  the 
criteria  for  credit  worthiness  under  which 
the  consumer  was  selected  for  the  offer; 

"(C)  if  applUable,  the  credit  may  not  be 
extended  if.  after  the  consumer  responds  to 
the  offer,  the  consumer  does  not  meet  the 
(original  criteria  used  to  select  the  consumer 
for  t  he  offer. 

"•(I) I  no  new  criteria  for  credit  worthiness 
wili  tje  impo.-^ed  on  the  consumer  other  than 
the  original  criteria  used  to  select  the 
I  onsumer  for  the  offer; 

'■<Ki  the  I  onsumer  has  a  right  to  prohibit 
information  contiiined  in  the  consumer's  file 
with  anv  consumer  reporting  agency  to  be 
used  Hi  connection  with  any  credit  trans- 
ai  tion  'hat  is  not  Initiated  by  the  consumer; 
and 

"(F)  the  consumer  may  exercise  the  right 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (K)  by  using  the 
joint  notification  system  established  under 
section  604(e)(4). 

"(2)  LIMITATION  ON  AiM'LlCA'TioN. —Para- 
graph (1)  does  not  apply  to  the  use  of  a 
consumer  report  by  a  person  if 

"(A)  the  person  is  affiliated  by  common 
ownership  or  by  common  corporate  control 
with  the  person  who  procured  the  report. 

"(B)  the  person  who  procured  the  report 
clearly  and  conspicuously  disclosed  to  the 
consumer  to  whom  the  report  relates,  before 
the  report  is  provided  U)  the  person  who  will 
use  the  report,  that  the  report  might  be  pro- 
vided to  and  used  by  other  persons  who  are 
aifiliated  in  the  manner  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  to  the  person  who  procured 
the  rep<:)rt;  and 

■(C)  that  provision  and  use  of  the  report  is 
consented  to  by  the  consumer  in  writing. 

•(3i  False  and  misleading  s'tatemkn'ts. 
No  statement  accoiiipanying  a  credit  trans- 
action that  is  not  initlat,ed  by  the  consumer 
shall  contain  any  false  or  misleading  infor 
niatioii  concerning  any  condition  or  criteria 
for  the  extension  of  credit  (or  offer  there- 
fore) to  the  consumer. 

"1 4)  Maintaining  criteria  on  file.— A  per- 
son who  makes  an  offer  of  credit  to  a 
consume!  under  a  credit  transaction  de 
siril>ed  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  maintain  on 
1i!h  the  criteria  used  to  select  the  consumer 
to  receive  the  offer,  until  the  end  of  the  3- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which 
the  offer  is  made  to  the  consumer   ' 

(1  1  Di'TiEs  OK  Users  kor  Direct  Markkh-- 
ING  Transactions  Not  Ini'tiated  hv  Consum- 


ers. Section  615  of  the  Fair  Credit,  Report- 
ing Act  (15  U.S.C.  1681m)  is  lurthei"  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 

"(e)  Dlties  ok  Users  kor  Direct  Markk'T- 
ING  Transactions  Not  Imtia'tkd  hy  Consum- 
ers.—Any  person  who.  in  connection  with  a 
direct  marketing  transaction  that  is  not  ini- 
tiated by  a  consumer,  uses  inforination  con- 
cerning the  consumer  that  is  provided  by  a 
consumer  reporting  agency  shall  provide  to 
the  consuiner  with  eac:h  communication  re- 
garding the  transaction  made  to  the 
consumer  a  clear  and  conspicuous  written 
statement^- 

"(1)  that  information  concerning  the 
consumer  that  was  provided  by  a  consumer 
reporting  agency  was  used  in  connection 
with  the  transaction: 

"(2)  that  the  consumer  has  the  right  under 
section  604(e)  to  prohibit  any  information 
concerning  the  consumer  from  being  pro- 
vided by  the  consumer  reporting  agency  for 
use  in  connection  with  any  direct  marketing 
transaction  that  is  not  initiated  by  the 
consumer: 

•"(3)  that  the  consumer  may  exercise  the 
right  referred  to  in  paragraph  i2)  by  notify- 
ing the  consumei"  reporting  agency  in  writ- 
ing or.  in  the  case  of  a  consumer  reporting 
agency  required  to  establish  a  toll-free  tele 
phone  number  pursuant  to  section  604(di(4i. 
by  calling  that  number:  and 

"(4)  disclosing  the  name,  address,  and.  in 
the  case  of  a  consumer  reporting  agency  re- 
quired to  establish  a  toll-free  telephone 
number  pursuant  to  section  604(d)(4).  the 
toll-free  telephone  number  at  which  the 
agency  may  be  notified.". 

SEC.   no.  AMENDMENTS  REI^TING  TO  CrVll.  LI 
ABOJTY. 

(a I  Wii.LKUi.  Failure  To  Comply.— Section 
616   of   the    Fair    Credit    Reporting    Act    (15 
U.S.C.  1681n)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•^fx.  616.  civil  liability  for  willful  non 
compllancf:. 

"(a)  In  General.- Any  person  who  will- 
fully fails  to  comply  with  any  requirement 
imposed  under  this  title  with  respect  to  any 
consumer  is  liable  to  that  consumer  in  an 
amount  prescribed  under  subsection  (c). 

"(b)  Kxceition.— A  person  has  no  liability 
to  a  consumer  under  this  section  for  a  viola- 
tion of  .section  622(a)(!). 

"(c)  Damages.— Liability  for  a  willful  fail- 
ure to  comply  described  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of 

"(1)  any  actual  damages  sustained  by  the 
consumer  as  a  result  of  the  failure: 

"(2)  an  amount  not  less  than  $300  nor 
greater  than  $1,000; 

"(3)  such  punitive  damages  as  the  court 
may  allow:  and 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  any  successful  action  to 
enforce  any  liability  under  this  section-- 

""(A)  the  costs  of  the  action;  and 

""cR)  reasonable  attorney's  fees,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  court.  ". 

(b)  Negligent  Failure  To  Comply.— Sec- 
tion 617  of  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  16810  1  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows 
-SEC.  617.  CIVIL  LLABILITY  FOR  N-EGLIGENT  NON 
COMPLIANCE. 

■'(a)  In  General.-  Any  person  who  is  neg- 
ligent in  failing  to  comply  with  any  require- 
ment of  this  title  with  respect  to  a  consumer 
shall  be  liable  to  that  consumer  in  an 
amount  prescribed  in  subsection  (ci. 

"(bi  KXCEI'TION.  -A  person  has  no  liabilit.v 
to  a  consumer  under  this  section  for  a  viola- 
tion of  section  622(a)(1). 

"'(c)  Damages  Liability  for  a  negligent 
failure  to  comply  described  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  any  actual  damage  sustained  by  a 
consumer  as  a  result  of  the  failure, 


"(2)  in  the  case  of  any  successful  action  to 
enforce  liability  under  this  section— 

■(A)  the  costs  of  the  action;  and 

"(B)  reasonable  attorney's  fees,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  court, 

SEC.  111.  AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  RESPON- 
SIBILITIES OF  PERSONS  WHO  FLR 
NISH  INFORMATION  TO  CONSUMER 
REPORTING  AGENCIES. 

(a)  In  Gfineral— The  Fair  Credit  Report- 
ing Act  (15  use  1681  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  622  as  section  623  and 
inserting  after  section  621  the  following  new 
section: 

"SEC.  622.  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  FURNISHERS  OF 
INFORMATION  TO  CONSUMER  RE 
PORTING  AGENCIES. 

(ai  Duty  ok  Furnishers  ok  Information 
To  Provide  Complete  and  Accurate  Infor- 
mation.— 

"(1)  In  general— a  person  shall  not  fur- 
nish any  information  to  any  consumer  re- 
porting agency  if  the  person  knows  or  should 
know  the  information  is  incomplete  or  inac- 
curate. 

"(2)  Duty  to  cnRRECT  and  update  infor- 
mation.—A  person  who— 

•"(A)  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business, 
regularly  and  on  a  routine  basis  furnishes  in- 
formation to  1  or  more  consumer  reporting 
ageiicies  about  their  own  transactions  or  ex- 
periences with  a  consumer:  and 

"(B)  furnishes  information  to  a  consumer 
reporting  agency,  that  the  person  determines 
IS  not  complete  or  accurate; 
shall  promptly  notify  the  consumer  report- 
ing agency  of  that  determination  and  pro- 
vide to  the  agency  any  corrections  to  that 
information,  or  any  additional  information, 
that  is  necessary  to  make  the  information 
provided  by  the  person  to  the  agency  com- 
plete and  accurate. 

■'(3)  Duty  m  provide  NOTirE  ok  continuing 
dispute.— If  the  completeness  or  accuracy  of 
any  information  furnished  by  any  pei-son  to 
any  consum.er  reporting  agency  continues  to 
be  disputed  to  such  person,  the  person  may 
not  furnish  the  information  to  any  consumer 
reporting  agency  without  notice  that  such 
Information  is  disputed  by  the  consumer 

"(4)  Duty  to  provide  notice  ok  closed  ac- 
counts.—a  person  who  regularly  furnishes 
information  to  a  consumer  reporting  agency 
regarding  a  consumer  who  has  a  credit  ac- 
count with  that  person  shall  notify  the  agen- 
cy of  the  closure  of  that  account  by  the 
consumer  in  information  regularly  furnished 
for  the  period  in  which  the  account  is  closed. 

"(5)  Duty  to  provide  nd'hce  ok  delin- 
quency ok  accounts.- -A  person  who  fur- 
nishes information  to  a  consumer  reporting 
agency  regarding  a  delinquent  account  being 
placed  for  collection,  charged  to  profit  or 
loss,  or  subjected  to  any  similar  action  shall 
notify  the  agency  of  the  commencement  of 
the  delinquency  immediately  preceding  that 
action,  by  not  lat-er  than  90  days  after  the 
(late  of  that  commence.ment. 

"(b)  NcniCE  to  Consumers  ok  Informa-hon 
Flhnished  ro  Consumer  Reporting  Agen- 
cies.— 

'"(1)  Notice  required.  -A  person  who  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business  regularly  and 
on  a  routine  basis  furnishes  information 
about  that  person's  tran.sactions  or  experi- 
ences with  any  consumer  to  any  consumer 
reporting  agency,  shall  give  notice  of  that 
fact  in  writing  to  the  consum.e:  before  first 
providing  any  information  about  the 
consumer  to  any  consumer  reporting  agency. 

"'(2)  CoNTEN'TS  OF  NOTICE.— Writ  ten  notice 
provided  to  a  consumer  by  a  person  pursuant 
to  paragraph  ili  shall  contain  — 
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"(A)  a  brief  desrrlptlon  of  iho  type  of  Infor- 
mation which  may  lie  furniaheU  reKularly  to 
any  lon.sumer  re[)orMiiK  iiKPncy.  and 

"(0)  a  brief  description  of  the  Irequency 
with  which  or  the  circumstances  under 
which  Information  Is  furnished  to  any 
consumer  reportlnn  atfency 

•■(3)  NOTICK  HY  CKUTAIN  I'KKSONS,- A  pe|-!(On 
who  furnishes  information  about  consumers 
who  have  written  checks  with  insufficient 
funds  may  «lve  notice  for  purposes  of  para 
>{raph  (1  I  by  posting  the  notice  In  a  conspicu- 
ous manner  at  each  location  where  checks 
are  accepted  by  the  per.son. 

"(C)  DUTIKS  OK  FUKNISHKKS  OK  INKORMA  flOM 

Ui'ON    NoTlCK  OK   Di.srirPK,    Upon    re<eivink' 
notice  pursuant  to  section  611(ai(2)  of  a  dis- 
pute with  reKard  to  the  completeness  or  ac- 
curacy of  any  Information  provided  by  a  per 
son  to  a  consumer  reporting  asem-y,  the  per 
son  shall 

"(1)  complete  an  InvestlKatlon  with  respect 
to  the  disputed  information  and  report  to 
the  i.'onsumer  reporting  agency  the  resultJJ  of 
that  Investigation  before  the  end  of  the  30 
day  period  bcKinnlnw  on  the  date  the  agency 
receives  notices  of  a  dispute  from  the 
consumer  In  accordance  with  section 
611(a)(1):  and 

"(2)  review  relevant  information  submitted 
to  the  consumer  reportInK  atjency  by  tho 
consumer  In  accordance  with  section 
611(a)(4)- 

"(d)  Limitations.— 

"(1)  Civil  liahility.  Sections  616  and  617 
shall  not  apply  to  any  failure  to  comply  with 
subsection  (a) 

"(2)  Knkokckmknt.  -Subsection  (a)  shall  bo 
enforced  ex(  luslvely  under  section  621  by  tho 
agencies  Identified  in  that  section. 

"(3)  iNiUNt-iiVK  RKi.iKi''.  In  an  action  al- 
leKliiK  a  violation  of  subsection  (a)(1),  the 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  enjoin  the 
violation  only  where  the  action  Is  brought 
by  the  Federal  Trade  (Commission  or  the  at- 
torney general  of  a  StHte  " 

(b)  Ci.KiiicAi,  Amkniimknt.  -  The  table  of 
sections  for  title  VI  of  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act  is  amended  by  redesiKnatlnx 
the  item  relallnK'  to  section  622  as  section  62;} 
and  inserting  after  the  Item  relating  to  sec 
tlon  621  tho  followintr  new  item. 
"622.  Responsibilities  of  furnishers  of  Infor- 
mation to  consumer  reporting 
agencies.". 

sec.  112.  r-RKE.HITION  OF  (  KRTAIN  HTAT1-:  1^\WS. 

Section  tJ2;)  of  till'  l''.iir  (.'reilu  llfi_«irt  inK 
Act  (15  US  C  16«lt)  (as  redeslKnated  by  sec- 
tion 111)  is  aiiuMuled 

(li  by  striking  "This  title"  and  Insertlnx 
the  following  "la)  In  Oknkkai..-  This  title"; 
and 

(2)  by  addlriK  at,  the  end  the  followInK 

"(b)        PKKKM)-ni)N        OK        CKKTAIN        STATK 

Laws.  NotwlthstjindinK  subsection  (a),  the 
provision.-)  of  serdons  603.  601.  607.  611,  615. 
and  622  shall  preempt  any  provl.slons  of  State 
law  [x>rt.alnui>;  to  substantially  the  same 
matters  a.s  are  addressed  in  those  sot  t.inns  ". 
sec:.  113.  STAT>:  A«"ru)N  n)  knkokik  act. 

Section  621  o(  the  Fair  Credit  ReiiortlnK 
Act  (15  US  C  16Hlsi  IS  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  fullowini,'  new  subsei  tlon 

"(d)  Statk  ArrioN  To  Knkohck  A('r.  If 
any  person  violates  any  reQuUt-m.-nt  Im- 
posed under  this  title,  the  ihlef  law  i^nforce 
ment  officer  of  the  StAte  in  which  such  vio- 
lation occurred  lor  an  official  or  agency  des- 
iKnated  Ijy  that  St.ate)  may  brinK  an  action— 

"iDto  restrain  such  violation, 

"(2)  to  recover  amounts  for  which  such  per- 
son Is  liable  under  this  title  to  each  person 
on  whose  behalf  the  action  is  brought, 

"(3)  to  seek  such  remedies  as  are  allowed 
under  the  law  of  such  State;  or 


"(4)  to  collect  n  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  SI. 000  tor  each  such  vioLition    ' 
SEC.  114   ADMINI-S-rRATIVE  KNM)KCEMKNT 

(ai  In  C.knkkai.  Section  621ia>  of  the  Fair 
Credit  Roportinif  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1681s(ai)  is 
amendetl  in  the  secomi  sentence 

(1>  by  striking  "Ait  and  shall  be  subject  to 
enforcement  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion uniler  section  5(b>  thereof  with  respect 
to  any  consumer  reporting  auency  or  person 
subject  to  enforcement  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  Ir 
respective"  and  insertintr  "Act.  All  functions 
and  powers  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
shall  be  available  to  the  Commission  to  en- 
force compliance  with  this  title  by  any  per- 
son subject  to  enforcement  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, irrespective",  and 

(2)  by  insertintr  before  the  period   '.  Indud 
Int?  the  power  to  enforce  the   provisions  of 
this  title  In  the  same  manner  as  if  the  viola- 
tion  had    been   a   violation   of  any    Federal 
Trade  Commission  trade  regulation  rule". 

(h)   FKDKKAI,  RKSKRVK   BoAHn   iNrKKIMlI'mVK 

AirrHORlTY.  Section  621  of  the  Fair  Credit 
ReportiiiK  Act  (15  U  S.C.  1681s)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  folIowinK  new  sub- 
section 

•(e)  iNMKHl'KHn'lVK  authority  The  Board 
of  Oovernoi-s  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
may  Issue  an  Interpretation  of  any  provision 
of  this  title  as  it  may  apply  to  any  person 
Identified  In  paragraph  (ll.  (2),  or  (3)  of  sub 
section  (b).  and  tho  holding  companies  and 
affiliates  of  such  person,  in  consultation 
with  the  Federal  agencies  identified  in  para- 
graph (1).  12),  or  (3)  of  sub.sei  tion  (b)  ' 
SEC.  115.  ESTABLISH.MENT  OF  TOU.HUCK  TELE 
I'llONK  Nl'MBEK. 

Bach  consuiiuM  icpoitiiu;  agency  which 
compiles  and  inaintains  i  onsumer  reports  on 
a  nationwide  basis  shall  estiiblish  (and  there- 
after maintain)  a  toll  free  telephone  number 
pursuant  to  section  609(c)(1)(B)  of  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act,  as  amended  by  section 
106(d).  not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of 
enai  t  riii'iit  of  this  Act. 
SEt .  116.  ACriON  BY  FTC. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe all  matters  required  by  this  title  (in- 
cluding the  amendments  made  by  this  title) 
to  be  prescribed  by  that  Commission,  not 
later  than  270  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 
SEC.  117  EFFECriW:  DATES. 

la)  In  C.KNFUAi.  K.xcept  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  the  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  become  effective  1  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  ExcKiTlONS.-  Subsection  (a)  shall   not 

apply  to  any  requirement  that  the   Federal 

Trade    Comml.ssion     prescTibe     any     matter 

under  the  aMicnclmeni.s  in.iilc  hv  'his  t  itle. 

TITI.K  II— <  RKDIT  KKI'AIK 

OR(;ANr/^\TI<)NS 

SEC.  201.  KECHJI.ATION  OF  CKEDIT  REPAIR  UlUiA 
NIZATIONS. 

Title  IV  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
A<t  Is  amended  to  rc.iii  as  Idllow:- 

-TITI.K  IV— <  KKDIT  KKPAIR 

<>K(;ANr/.v\ri<>Ns 

"Sec. 

"401.  Short  title. 

"402.  Findings  and  purposes. 

"403.  Definitions. 

"404    Prohibited   practices  by   credit  repair 

organizations. 
"405.  Disclosures. 

"406  Credit  repair  organizations  contracts. 
"407.  Right  to  cancel  contract. 
"408.  Noncompliance  with  this  title. 


•409.  Civil  liability 
110   Administrative  enforcement. 
til   Relation  to  State  law. 

-SEC.  401.  SHORT  TITLE. 

"This  title  may  be  cItcU  as  the  'Credit  Re 
pair  Organizations  Arf 
•^EC.  402.  FIM)IN(;S  ANO  Pt  HJ'OSES. 

■lai    I''iNiiisr,.s The   Congie.ss   makes   the 
following  findings 

■•(1)  Consumers  have  a  vital  interest  In  e.s- 
tabllshlng  and  mainlaining  their  credit  wor 
thiness  and  credit  standing  in  order  to  ob 
tain  and  use  credit.  As  a  result,  consumers 
who  have  experienced  creilit  problems  may 
seek  assistance  from  credit  repair  organiza 
tlons  which  offer  to  improve  the  credit 
standing  of  such  consumers. 

••(2)  Cert»-iin  advertising  ami  business  prac- 
tices of  some  ( ompanies  engaged  in  the  busl 
ness  of  credit  repair  services  have  worked  a 
financial  hardship  upon  consumers,  particu 
larly  those  of  limited  economic  means  and 
who  are  inexperienced  In  credit  matters. 

"(bi  PUHi'OSK.s.— The  purposes  of  this  title 
are  a«  follows 

"(1)  To  ensure  that  prospective  buyers  of 
the  services  of  credit  repair  organizations 
are  provided  with  the  information  necessary 
to  make  an  informed  decision  regarding  the 
purchase  of  such  .services. 

••(2)  To  protect  the  public  from  unfair  or 
deceptive  advertising  and  business  practices 
liy  1  r<^lit.  repair  organizations. 
-SEC    «0.1.  DKFINITIONS. 

"V'  :  1  I,:  i^ses  of  this  title. 

••(1  ('■  N.M  MKR.  The  term  'consumer' 
means  an  individual 

"(2)    CO.N.SUMKK    CKKDir    TRANSACTION. —The 

term    consumer  credit   transaction'   means 
any  transaction  in  which  credit  is  offered  or 
extended  to  an  individual  for  pei*Konal.  fam 
ily.  or  household  purp<5.ses. 

"(3l       CRKDlr       KKI'AIK      OKOANlZATION.      Tlie 

term  'credit  repair  organ iz;ition'  - 

•'(A)  means  any  person  who  uses  any  in- 
strumentality of  InterstAle  commerce  or  the 
malls  to  .sell,  provide,  or  perform  (or  rep- 
resent that  such  pei'son  lan  or  will  .sell,  pro- 
vide, or  perform)  any  service,  in  return  for 
the  piiyment  of  money  or  other  valuable  con 
sideration,  for  the  express  or  implied  purpose 
of 

••(i)  improving  any  consumer's  credit 
record,  credit  history,  or  credit  rating; 

"(11)  removing  adverse  credit  information 
that  is  accurate  and  not  obsolete  from  the 
consumer's  record,  history,  or  rating; 

"(Hi)   altering    the   consumer's    Identifica- 
tion to  prevent  the  display  of  tho  consumer's 
credit  record,  history,  or  rating  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concealing  adverse  credit  informa 
tlon  that  Is  accurate  and  not  obsolete;  and 

"(Iv)  providing  advice  or  assistance  to  any 
consumer  with  regard  to  any  activity  or 
service  described  in  clause  (i).  (ii).  or  liii); 
and 

"(B)  does  not  Include— 

••(1)  any  nonprofit  organization  which  Is 
exempt  from  taxation  under  section  501(c)i3) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986.  or 

"(11)  any  attorney  at-law  who  is  a  member 
of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  any  State 
or  otherwise  licensed  under  the  laws  of  any 
State,  with  respect  to  services  rendered 
which  are  within  the  scope  of  regulations  ap- 
plicable to  members  of  such  bar  or  such  li- 
censees. 

••(4)  Crkdit.— The  term  credit'  has  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  in  section  103(e) 
of  this  Art. 

-SEC.    404.   PROHIHII>:i)    I'H^\<T1CES   BY   CREDIT 
R>:PAIR  OKtiAMI/ATIONS. 

"No  credit,  lep.iii  ui>:aiii/.ation.  and  no  offi- 
cer, employee,  agent,  or  other  person  partlci- 


p;itmt,'   in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  any 
credit  repair  organization,  may  — 

••(1)  eharnf  or  receive  any  money  or  other 
valuable  (ouslileration  for  the  performance 
of  any  service  whii  h  t.he  credit  repair  organi- 
zation has  agreed  to  perform  lor  any 
consumer  before  such  service  is  fully  per- 
tormed. 

••(2)  make  any  statement,  or  coun.sel  or  ad- 
vise any  consumer  to  make  any  statement, 
which  IS  untrue  or  inisieaiimM  (or  which, 
up<3n  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care,  should 
be  known  by  the  credit  repair  organization, 
ofiicer.  employee,  agent,  or  other  [XMson  to 
be  untrue  or  misleading)  with  respect  to  any 
consumers  credit  worthiness.  <'redit  st4ind- 
ing.  or  credit  capacity  to^ 

"(A  I  any  consuiner  reporting  agency  (as 
dclined  in  .section  603(1)  of  this  Act);  or 

"(B)  any  person 

••(ll  who  has  extendcil  ciedil  to  the 
consumer;  or 

"(111  to  whom  the  consumer  has  applied  oi- 
ls applying  for  an  extension  of  iredlt; 

'(3i  make  any  statement,  or  counsel  or  ad 
vise  any  consumer  to  make  any  statement, 
the  intended  effect  of  which  is  to  alter  the 
consumer's  identification  to  prevent  the  dis- 
play of  the  consumer's  credit  record,  history, 
or  rating  for  the  purpose  of  comealing  ad- 
verso  i.redit  information  that  is  accurate  ami 
not  obsolete  to 

■■(A  I  any  consumer  reiKirtlng  agency; 

■  I  H)  any  person 

•'(i)  who  has  extended  credit  to  the 
consumer;  or 

■(11)  to  whom  the  consumer  has  applied  oi- 
ls applying  for  an  extension  of  credit; 

--(1)  make  or  use  any  untrue  or  misleading 
representation  of  the  services  of  the  credit 
repair  organization;  or 

"(5)  engage,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any 
act.  practice,  or  course  of  business  that  con- 
stltut-es  or  results  in  the  commission  of.  or 
an  alt.empt  to  commit,  a  fraud  or  deception 
on  any  person  in  connection  with  the  offer  or 
sale  of  the  services  of  the  i  redit  repair  orga- 
nization. 
-SEC.  40S.  disclosi!rf:s. 

■  (ai  Oi.scuisuKK  Rkquihkd. —Before  any 
lontrait  or  agreement  between  a  consumer 
and  a  credit  repair  organization  is  executed, 
the  credit  repair  organization  shall  provide 
the  consumer  with  the  following  written 
statement: 

"'Consumer  Credit  File  RighU  Under  State 

and  Federal  Law 
•••You  have  a  right  to  dispute  inaccurate 
information  in  your  credit  report  by  contact- 
ing tho  credit  bureau  directly.  However,  nei- 
ther you  nor  any  ••credit  repair"  company  or 
credit  repair  organization  has  the  right  to 
have  accurate,  current,  and  verifiable  infor- 
mation removed  from  your  credit  report.  The 
credit  bureau  must  remove  accurate,  nega- 
tive information  I'l-om  your  report  only  if  it 
Is  over  7  years  old.  Bankruptcy  information 
ran  be  reported  for  10  years. 

-■•You  have  a  right  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
your  credit  report  from  a  credit  bureau.  You 
may  be  charged  a  reasonable  fee.  There  is  no 
fee.  however,  if  you  have  been  turned  down 
for  credit,  employment,  insurance,  or  a  rent- 
al dwelling  because  of  information  in  your 
credit  report  within  the  preceding  60  days 
The  credit  bureau  mu.st  provide  someone  to 
help  you  interpret  the  information  in  your 
credit  file.  A  credit  report  is  available  annu- 
ally at  no  charge. 

■    You  have  a  right  to  sue  a  credit  repair 
company  that  violates  the  Credit  Repair  (Ji 
ganization  .^cl.  This  law  prohibits  deceptive 
prat  tii-es  by  iTodit  repair  t  ompanies. 

-■■You  have  the  right  to  cancel  your  con- 
tract with  any  credit  repair  organization  for 


any  reason  within  3  days  from  the  date  you 
signed  It 

•"Credit  bureaus  are  required  to  follow 
reasonable  procedures  to  ensure  that  credi- 
tors report  Information  accurately.  However. 
mistakes  may  occur, 

--■You  may.  on  your  own.  notify  a  i.redit 
bureau  in  writing  that  you  dispute  the  accu- 
racy of  mlorination  in  your  credit  file.  The 
credit  bureau  must  then  reinvestigate  ami 
modify  or  remove  inaccurate  information. 
The  credit  bureau  may  not  charge  any  fee  for 
this  service.  Any  pertinent  information  and 
copies  of  all  documents  you  have  concerning 
an  error  should  be  given  to  the  credit  bu- 
reau. 

■■'If  reinvestigation  does  not  resolve  the 
dispute  to  your  satisfaction,  you  may  send  a 
brief  statement  to  the  credit  bureau,  to  be 
kept  in  your  file,  explaining  why  you  think 
the  record  is  inaccurat*.  The  credit  bureau 
must  include  your  statement  about  disputed 
information  with  any  report  it  issues  about 
you. 

■••The  Federal  Trade  Commission  regulates 
credit  bureaus  and  credit  repair  organiza 
tlons.  For  more  information  cont;\ct: 

■-  -The  Division  of  Credit  Practices 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Wasnington.  D.C.  20580.'. 

"(b)  SKPARATK  STATK.MKNT  RK«UIRE1MENT.  - 

The  written  statement  required  under  this 
section  shall  be  proviiied  as  a  document 
which  is  separate  from  any  written  contract 
or  other  agreement  between  the  credit  repair 
organization  and  the  consumer  or  any  other 
written  material  provided  to  the  consumer. 

••(C)   RHn'KNTlON  OF  COMPLIANCE  RFXORUS. - 

'■(1)  IN  GKNKRAl..— The  credit  repair  organi- 
z;ition  shall  maintain  a  copy  of  the  state- 
ment signed  by  the  consumer  acknowledging 
receipt  of  the  statement. 

"(2)  Maintknanck  kor  2  YKARS.-The  copy 
of  any  consumer's  statement  shall  be  main- 
tained in  the  organization's  'lies  for  2  years 
after  the  date  on  which  the  statement  is  pro- 
vided to  the  consumer. 

-SEC.  406.  CREDIT  REPAIR  ORGANIZA-HONS  CON- 
TRACTS. 

"(a)  Wriitkn  Cos'rRA(7r.s  Rkcjl'IRKI/.  -A 
credit  repair  organi-zation  may  not  provide 
services  for  any  consumer  unless  a  written 
and  dated  contract  (for  the  purchase  of  such 
services)  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (b)  has  been  signed  by  the 
consumer. 

"(b)  Ti-;rms  and  Conditions  of  CON-iitAcr.- 
No   contract   i-eferred    to    in   subsection    (a) 
meets   the    requirements   of  this   subsection 
unless  such  contract  includes  the  following 
information  (in  writing): 

--(1)  The  terms  and  conditions  of  payment. 
im:luding  the  total  amount  of  all  payments 
to  be  made  by  the  consumer  to  the  credit  re- 
pair organization  or  to  any  other  person. 

••(2)  A  full  and  detailed  description  of  the 
services  to  be  performed  by  the  credit  repair 
organization  for  the  consumer,  including- 

"(A)  all  guarantees  and  all  promises  of  full 
01^  partial  refunds;  and 

■'(B)  an  estimate  of 

■■ii)  the  date  by  which  the  performance  of 
the  services  (to  be  performed  by  the  credit 
repair  organization  or  any  other  person)  will 
be  complete;  or 

■•(ii)  the  length  of  the  period  necessary  to 
perform  such  services, 

•-(3i  The  (-redit  repair  organizations  name 
ami  prjiicipal  business  address, 

-■i4i  A  conspicuous  statement  in  twld  face 
type,  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  space 
reserved  for  tho  consumer's  signature  on  the 
contract,  which  reads  as  follows:  'You  may 


cancel  this  contract  without  penalty  or  obli- 
gation at  any  time  before  midnight  of  the 
third  day  after  the  date  on  which  you  signed 
the  contract.  See  the  attached  notice  of  can- 
cellation form  for  an  explanation  of  this 
right.'. 

-SEC.  407.  RIGHT  TO  CANCEL  CONTRACT. 

■-(a)  In  Gknkhal,- Any  consumer  may  can- 
tel  any  contract  with  any  credit  repair  orga- 
nization without  penally  or  obligation  by 
notifying  the  credit  repair  organization  of 
the  consumer's  intention  to  do  so  at  any 
time  before  midnight  of  the  third  business 
day  which  begins  on  the  date  on  which  the 
contract  or  agreement  between  the  consumer 
and  the  credit  repair  organization  is  exe- 
cuted or  would,  but  for  this  subsection,  be- 
come enforceable  against  the  parties. 

•-(b)  CANCEI-l.ATION  FORM  AND  OTHER  INFOR- 
MATION.—Each  contract  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  form,  in  duplicate,  which  has  the 
heading  'Notice  of  Cancellation'  and  con- 
tains in  bold  face  type  the  following  state- 
ment: 

•"You  may  cancel  this  contract,  without 
any  penalty  or  obligation,  at  any  time  before 
midnight  of  the  third  day  which  begins  after 
the  date  the  contract  is  signed  by  you. 

•••If  you  cancel,  any  payment  you  made 
under  this  contract  will  be  returned  before 
the  end  of  the  10-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  the  seller  receives  your  cancellation  no- 
tice. 

"  -To  cancel  this  contract,  mail  or  deliver  a 
signed,  dated  copy  of  this  cancellation  no- 
tice, or  any  other  written  notice  to  [  name  of 
rredit  repair  organiialwn  ]  at  (  address  of  cred- 
it rcpuiT-  organisation  ]  tjefore  midnight  on 
[  dale  ] 
I  hereby  cancel  this  transaction. 
!  date  ] 

[  purchaser's  signature  ].'. 
■•(c)    Consumer    Copy    of    C(-)ntract    Re- 
guiRED.— Any  consumer  who  enters  into  any 
contract  with  any  credit  repair  organization 
shall  be  given,  by  the  organization  - 

■•(1)  a  copy  of  the  completed  contract  and 
the  disclosure  statement  required  under  sec- 
tion 405;  and 

••(2)  a  copy  of  any  other  document  the 
credit  repair  organization  requires  the 
consumer  to  sign. 

at  the  time  the  contratt  or  tho  other  docu- 
ment is  signed. 
-SEC.  408.  NONCOMPLIANCE  WITH  THIS  TITLE. 

•■(a)  C(3NSUMKR  WAiVElis  iN  V  Al.lli.  — Any 
waiver  by  any  consumer  of  any  protection 
provided  by  or  any  right  of  the  consumer 
under  this  title- 
■•(1)  shall  be  treated  as  void;  and 
■'(2)  may  not  be  enforced  by  any  Federal  or 
State  court  or  any  other  person. 

••(b)  Atfemit  TO  OBTAIN  WAIVER.— Any  at- 
tempt by  any  credit  repair  organization  to 
obtain  a  waiver  from  any  consumer  of  any 
protection  provided  by  or  any  right  of  the 
consiuner  under  this  title  shall  be  treated  as 
a  violation  of  this  title. 

•'(c)  Contracts  Not  in  Comi'i.iance,— Any 
contract  for  services  which  does  not  comply 
with  the  applicable  provisions  of  this  title— 
-i  1 1  shall  be  treated  as  void;  and 
■-(2)  may  not  be  enforced  by  any  Federal  or 
State  court  or  any  other  person, 
-SEC.  409.  CIVIL  LLVBILiry. 

-lai  LiAHiLiTV  ESTABLISHED —Any  Credit 
repair  organization  which  fails  to  comply 
with  anv  provision  of  this  title  with  respect 
to  any  person  shall  be  liable  to  such  person 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  determined  under  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs- 

•-(1)  ACTLAL  HAMAGKS.     The  greater  of— 
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(A)  the  amount  of  any  actual  daniaKe  sus- 
tained by  such  person  as  a  result  of  such  fail- 
ure; or 

"(Bl  any  amount  pakl  by  the  p«i-son  to  the 
credit  repair  organization 

■'(2)  PUNITIVK  IIAMAOl.S.- 

■•(Al  INDIVIDUAI,  AriloNS.  In  the  case  of 
any  action  by  an  Individual,  such  additional 
amount  as  tho  court  may  allow 

"(B)  Class  actions.  In  tho  case  of  a  class 
action,  the  sum  of— 

"(I)  the  aKKreKate  of  the  amount  which  the 
court  may  allow  for  each  named  plaintiff: 
and 

"(II)  the  HkTKreK'Hte  of  the  amount  which 
the  court  may  allow  fui-  each  other  class 
member,  without  renard  to  any  minimum  in- 
dividual re<  overy. 

'(.))  An-oHNKVS'  KKES  — In  the  case  of  any 
successful  action  to  enforce  any  liability 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2).  the  costs  of  the 
action,  together  with  reasonable  attorneys' 
fees. 

■•(b)  KAcrroKs  To  Hk  Con.siiikhkd  in  Awakh 
ING  PUNITIVK  Uamaqks.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  any  liability  of  any  credit  repair 
orsanization  under  subsection  (a)(2),  the 
court  shall  consider,  among  other  relevant 
factors 

"(1)  the  frequency  and  porsisten<:o  of  non- 
complianc:e  by  the  credit  repair  organiza- 
tion, 

"(2)  the  nature  of  the  noncompliance; 

"(3)  the  extent  to  which  such  noncompli 
ance  was  IntiMitional,  and 

••(1)  in  the  riLso  iif  any  cla.ss  action,  the 
number  of  consumers  adversely  affected. 

'(c)  Ji.iKisiiK.-noN.  Any  action  under  this 
section  may  be  brought  In  any  United  States 
(listrlLl  i?ourt.  or  In  any  other  court  of  com- 
petent Jurlsdi(tion.  before  the  later  of  - 

"(1)  tho  end  of  the  2  year  period  betflnninir 
on  the  date  of  the  occurrence  of  the  violation 
Involved;  or 

'(2)  In  any  case  In  which  any  credit  repair 
or»canl/.atlon  has  materially  and  willfully 
misrepresented  any  information  which 

"(A)  the  credit  repair  organization  Is  re- 
quired, by  any  prcjvlsion  of  this  title,  to  dis 
close  to  any  consumer,  and 

"(B)  Is  material  to  the  estjibllshment  of 
the  credit  repair  orKaniz<itlon's  liability  to 
tho  consumer  under  this  section. 

the  end  of  the  2  year  period  beKinninn  on  the 
date  of  the  discovery  by  the  consumer  of  tlie 
misreprest-ntjit  Ion 
■SW   410  AUMINIS'IKAI'IVI':  KNFORCKMKNT 

■'(a)  In  Ckniiiiai,.     Compliance  with  the  re 
(iulremeiit,s  Imposed  under  this  title  with  re 
spect  to  creillt  repair  ort^anlzations  shall  be 
enforced   uruler   the    Kfderiil   Trade  Commis 
sion  Act  by  the  Kederal  Trade  Commission. 

"(b)  Vioi.ArioNS  OK  This  Trn.K  Thkatkd  as 
Violations  ok  Kkdkkai.  Tkauk  Commission 
Act.— 

"(1)  In  OKNKKAL.  — For  the  purpose  of  the 
exercise  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of 
the  Commission's  functions  and  powers 
under  the  Federal  Trade  CNiimiilsalon  Act. 
any  violation  of  any  requirement  or  prohibi- 
tion Imposed  under  this  title  with  re8p«?ct  to 
credit  repair  oiKanlzatlona  shall  lonstllute 
an  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice  In 
commerce  in  violation  of  section  5<u)  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

■■(2)   F.NHlKlKMKNr  Al    THOKirV    IlNDKIt  OTHKU 

LAW  -  All  lutu  tions  anil  powers  of  the  Fed 
eral  Trade  CuiTimisslon  under  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  shall  be  available  to 
the  Commission  to  enforce  compliance  with 
this  title  by  any  person  subject  to  enforce- 
ment by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  pur 
8uant  to  this  subsection.  includliiK  the  (xjwer 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  tltln  in  the 


same  inaniiei  as  il  tne  violation  had  been  a 
violation  of  any  Federal  Trade  Commission 
trade  resulation  rule,  without  regard  to 
whether  the  credit  repair  organlzixtlon 

"(A)  is  engaged  in  commerce;  or 

"(Bl  meets  any  other  jurisdictional  tests  In 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

"(c)  Statk  Knkokckmknt  ok  Trri,K. 

"(I)  In  GKNKKAL.-The  attorney  general  of 
any    State,    or   an    official    or   agency    des- 
ignated under  the  law  of  any  State,  may  en 
force  the  provisions  of  this  title  In  Federal 
or  State  court. 

"(2)  Civil,  knkokckmknt  aci'ions.— Any 
State  may  biing  a  civil  action  In  any  Federal 
or  State  court  to  enjoin  any  violation  of  this 
title  and  recover  damages  un<ter  this  title  for 
consumers  who  reside  In  such  State,",* 


By  Mr   BRADLKY: 

S.  2777.  A  bill  to  fi nance  an  edu- 
cational e.\chanj?e  pro^,'^am  with  the 
indeiM-ndent  statt's  of  tho  former  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Baltic  States,  to  author- 
izi'  the  ailniission  to  the  United  States 
of  certain  .scientists  of  the  former  So- 
viet Uni(jri  and  Baltic  States  as  em- 
ployment-ba.sed  immitrrants  under  the 
ImtiUK'tat  ion  and  Nationality  Act,  and 
fur  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

KKKKDOM   K.XCHANGK  ACT 

•  Mr  BRADI.KY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  inii'oduce  the  Freedom  F,.xchanne 
Act.  .loiniiii^  me  to  3pons(3r  this  legisla- 
tion is  my  colleaiTue.  Mr  Kkkkky.  from 
Nehnuska,  The  hill  is  al.so  licin^'  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  by  CongTess- 
man  Lkach  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will 
provide  for  the  creation  of  massive  ex- 
chanf^e  projjrams  with  the  former  So- 
viet Union  and  the  Baltics.  The  letjisla- 
tion  will  also  provide  ft)r  an  increase  in 
immigrant  visas  available  to  scientists 
and  others  involved  in  the  production 
uf  nuclear  weapons  Wo  hojx'  these  pro- 
K'rams  will  become  components  of  any 
assistance  packaj^e  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment provides  to  the  ret<ion. 

The  purpose  of  these  educational  ex- 
chanjjes  is  to  brin^^  yount^  people  from 
the  region  to  tho  United  Slates  so  that 
they  mitrht  exp<M-|ence  firsthand  how  a 
free  market  democracy  functions  Per 
son-to-person  contact  not  dollars 
will  creat.e  the  bonds  that  will  con- 
struct an  t!ra  of  mul,ual  respect  to  re- 
place the  cold  war  era  of  mutual  sus- 
picion. On  a  lon^r-term  basis,  it's  not 
food  or  supplies  they  need,  but  a  vision. 
A  vision  of  what  their  new  societies 
could  look  like  .A  vision  of  what  their 
80<;ieties  should  look  like.  And  by  ac- 
ccptin^r  students  into  their  homes  and 
lives.  Americans  can  help  to  provide 
this.  This  projrram  calls  for'  a  peisfinal 
involvement  that  other  aid  pro>,'rams 
do  not  <lemand  of  Americans.  Instead  of 
shippini^  over  a  plane  full  of  advi-sers. 
we  will  bring  in  a  plane  full  of  talented 
youth  They  will  come  into  our  com- 
munities to  live,  to  study,  to  work.  We 
believe  this  is  what  the  situation  de- 
mands. 

The   dramatic   chantres   we    have   all 
witnessed  in  the  world  in  recent  yeai's 


should  prompt  us  to  reflect  on  our  own 
Nation's  task  in  years  ahead:  How  can 
we  adapt  to  the  altei'ed  world'' 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  recent 
events  will  lead  to  a  redefinition  of  our 
superpower  role.  We  will  continue  to 
exercise  a  leadership  role,  but  in  a  new 
form.  In  a  multipolar,  multicultural 
world,  we  must  lead  by  example  We 
should  be  able  to  leail  the  world  by  our 
example  of  a  pluralist  nation  that  i.-^  a 
free  and  democratic  societ.v  a  nation 
striving  to  accommodate  ethnic  and  re- 
ligious minorities,  a  nation  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity.  We  recognize  our 
problems,  and  that,  too,  we  can  show 
others  is  a  key  element  of  a  democratic 
society. 

But  in  order  to  lead  by  example,  we 
should  give  the  youth  of  these  former 
Communist  republics  the  chance  to  see 
for  themselves  what  a  free  market  de- 
mocracy means  and  how  our  in.stitu- 
tions  work  By  di>ing  .so.  we  can  provide 
the  typ*^  of  aid  they  most  need.  The 
needs  of  the  st.;ites  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Baltics  are  many.  They 
need  skill  building  and  institution 
building  so  that  they  can  begin  he 
process  of  nation  building  All  of  this 
will  require  increased  uiidt'rst.iixling  of 
demoiTatic  principles. 

Wo  must  move  swiftly.  The  j)eopIe  of 
tile  newly  independent  slates  must  be 
br(night.  out  of  their  isolation  now.  We 
must  make  up  for  40  years  of  barriers 
between  our  citizens  and  theirs.  We 
cannot  afford  to  bo  complacent.  A  slow 
response  risks  retrenchment  of  eco- 
nomic, and  democratic  reforms.  It  also 
risks  the  growth  of  ii(>w  versions  of  au- 
thoritarian rule 

We  want  to  see  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple coming  into  our  high  schools,  com- 
munity colleges,  universities  or  busi- 
nesses as  early  as  January  1993.  Over 
the  course  of  the  program's  S-year  du- 
ration, hundreds  of  thousands  of  stu- 
dents and  young  managei-s  should  come 
over  at  a  minimal  cost  and  significant 
benefit  U)  the  American  laxpaytM'. 

There  are  five  components  to  this 
program:  First,  there  will  be  a  high 
school  student  exchange,  second,  an 
undergraduate  student  exchange;  third, 
a  graduate  student  exchange;  fourth,  a 
sister  university  program;  and  fifth,  a 
small  business  exchange 

The  key  component  is  high  school  ex- 
changes. We  need  to  reach  the  youth  of 
these  new  states  early  in  their  develop- 
ment. When  this  program  is  full.y  im- 
plemented. 50.000  high  school  kids  will 
come  to  America  each  year  They  will 
live  with  families.  att«>nd  schools,  and 
return  to  their  own  homes  having 
learned  about  our  institutions,  skills, 
and  values.  They  will  have  acquired  a 
better  appreciation  of  how  they— the 
future  leaders  can  create  their  own 
institutions. 

The  undergraduate  and  university  ex- 
changes would  be  on  a  smaller  but  still 
signifiiant  scale  The  goals  are  about 
lO.OOt)  college  students  and   1.000  grad- 
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uate  students  coming  over  to  study 
each  year. 

The  sister  university  prograiri  would 
create  links  between  our  universities, 
colleges,  and  community  colleges,  and 
their  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

The  small  business  ex*  hange  would 
1)10 vide  a  means  for  young  managers  to 
work  with  small  businesses  in  the 
United  States  and  experience  first  hand 
what  it  means  to  be  an  entrepreneur. 
We  would  like  to  see  them  spread  to 
each  of  our  135  congressional  districts, 
with  local  ( ommunity  groups  helping 
to  sponsor  the  trainees. 

Cultural  exchanges  benefit  both 
sides.  Not  only  would  we  be  assuring 
pieaceful  ties  between  these  nations  and 
ours,  we  can  also  learn  much.  Ameri- 
cans can  learn  from  having  foreign  stu- 
dents in  their  homes  and  classrooms. 
Americans  studying  in  Kiev,  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. Vilnius,  and  Alma-Alta  will 
return  with  a  better  understanding  of 
the  people  of  these  new  republics;  they 
will  also  have  the  unique  privilege  of 
witnessing  first  hand  the  new  frontiers 
of  democratic  capitalism. 

United  States  businesses  serving  as 
sponsors  to  young  managers  from  the 
former  Soviet  Union  will  be  establish- 
ing future  business  contacts  in  a  mar- 
ket that  includes  300  million  potential 
new  consumers.  Their  ability  to  get  in- 
volved in  the  new  states  depends  to  a 
certain  extent  on  their  knowledge  of 
local  conditions,  opportunities  and 
their  ability  to  work  with  people  who 
are  already  familiar  with  Western  busi- 
ness practices. 

The  Iron  Curtain  between  our  soci- 
eties has  parted.  Mr.  President,  hut 
<ontac.t  between  our  people  and  the 
p<^ople  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  re- 
mains woefully  limited.  In  the  1990-91 
:^chool  year,  the  total  number  of  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students  from 
the  former  Soviet  Union  was  1.210. 
China  had  almost  40.000  for  the  same 
period.  P^vcn  Switzerland  had  more  stu- 
dents at  American  universities  than 
did  the  former  Soviet  Union.  There  are 
over  5  million  college  and  graduate 
level  students  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  We  should  see  thousands  more 
over  here. 

This  legislation  will  also  provide  the 
means  for  larger  numbers  of  highly 
skilled  Russian  scientists  and  others  to 
immigrate  to  the  United  States.  Faced 
with  hardships  in  the  Soviet,  Union, 
scientists  with  valuable  skills,  particu- 
larly those  knowledgeable  in  the  pro- 
duction of  nuclear  weapons,  might  con- 
sider aiding  countries  such  as  Libya  in 
developing  nuclear  weapon  capability. 
Instead,  we  can  provide  opportunities 
for  these  talented  people  to  benefit 
America  by  enhancing  American  com- 
petitiveness through  their  own  special 
exp<'itise. 

.Mr  President,  these  exchange  pro- 
grams ai'e  cost-effective.  For  far  less 
than  thi:  cost  of  one  Stealth  bomber, 
we  can  bring  over  70.000  students  here 


in  any  given  year.  Also,  public  funds 
alone  will  not  support  this  program; 
private  assistance  is  also  envisioned. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  RiiCOKD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  surn- 
mar.v  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bill  Summary— Frkkdov  f:xch,ast;k  jkcv 

This  bill  would  provide  lor  the  creation  of 
massive  exchange  programs  with  the  former 
Soviet  t.Tnion  and  the  Baltics.  The  purpose  i^ 
to  bring  young  people  of  the  region  to  the 
United  States  so  that  they  might  experience 
first-hand  how  a  free  market  democracy 
functions.  The  legislation  would  also  in- 
crease the  number  of  immigrant  vi.sas  avail- 
able to  scientists  and  others  knowlegeable  m 
the  production  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

There  are  five  different  exchange  programs 
envisioned'  high  .school,  undergraduate  and 
graduate  student  exchanges;  a  sister  univer- 
sity program  and  a  small  business  exchange. 

In  the  fii-st  fiscal  year,  the  program  would 
provide  the  means  for  bringing  over  to  the 
United  St-ates  5. (WO  high  .school  students. 
2. (XX)  college  students.  :3(X)  graduate  students, 
and  2.0(X)  man.agers  to  work  in  .small  busi- 
nesses throughout  the  United  States.  The 
managers  would  spend  6  months  interning  in 
U.S.  businesses.  The  training  will  enhance 
their  ability  to  participate  in  economic  re- 
structuring on  their  return  to  the  independ- 
ent states. 

The  numbers  would  increase  during  the 
course  of  the  program.  By  the  fifth  year,  par- 
ticipants would  include  .50. (XX)  high  school 
students.  10.000  college  student-s.  1.000  grad- 
uate students,  and  10, (XX)  managers.  Grants 
to  sister  university  programs  would  be  avail- 
able to  60  university  pairings  by  the  fifth 
year. 

In  the  total  5  years,  there  would  be  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  students  moving  on  this 
exchange  program.  This  would  include  177. (XX) 
high  school  students.  37.000  college  students. 
3.900  graduate  students  and  38,000  on  a  small 
business  exchange  program. 

Funding  would  be  provided  in  the  first  year 
through  USIA.  Private  voluntary  agencies 
involved  in  international  youth  or  citizen  ex- 
change programs  would  be  eligible  to  apply 
for  grants.  By  the  second  year,  the  program 
would  be  run  by  a  newly  encorporated  pri- 
vate not-for-profit  organization.  The  ex- 
change programs  would  sunset  after  5  years. 

The  program  would  make  available  $150 
million  in  grants  during  the  first  fiscal  year 
and  J335  million  the  second  year.  By  the  fifth 
year,  a  total  of  $475  million  would  be  granted 
to  nonprofit,s  for  the  purposes  of  these  ex- 
change programs. 

Public  support  would  be  supplemented  by 
private  funding.  Colleges  and  universities, 
receiving  students  would  be  expected  to  sup- 
pleinciU  public  resources,  wherever  possible. 
Small  businesses  or  local  communities  re- 
ceiving managers  would  be  resposible  for 
housing  and  medical  Insurance.  In  addition, 
the  newly  encorporated  foundation  would  be 
able  to  raise  funding  from  private  donors.* 


By  Mr.  JEFFORDS  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Leahy,  and  Mr.  Moynihan): 
S.  2778.  A  bill  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a 
study  to  assess  the  suitability  and  fea- 
sibility of  establishing  a  heritage  cor- 
ridor composed  of  certain  sites  located 
m   the  Upper  Hudson  River  Valley,   m 


the  Champlaln  Valley,  and  in  the  area 
around  Lake  George,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

Cii.AMl'l.AlN  \  ALLKV  HKRITAGK  CORRinOR  STUDY 

ACT 

.Ml.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  the 
land  I  come  from  is  an  ancient  one 
with  a  history  that  goes  back  far  be- 
fore things  were  written  down  .^nd  as 
written  history  emerged,  it  recorded 
such  storied  names  as  Fort  William 
Henry.  Ticonderoga,  Saratoga. 

Bennington.  Crown  Point.  Hubbardton. 
They  are  places  where  Euroi>ean  na- 
tions battled  for  a  continent,  where 
America  won  its  independence,  and 
then  defended  it  in  the  War  of  1812 
People  such  as  George  Washington. 
Ethan  Allen.  Anthony  Wayne.  John 
Stark.  Benjamin  Franklin.  Robert  Rog- 
ers have  walked  there. 

The  corridor  that  holds  the  upper 
Hudson  River.  Lake  George.  Lake 
Champlain.  and  the  Richelieu  River 
holds  scores  of  places  important  to  the 
history  of  this  Nation,  of  the  continent 
and  of  the  world.  And  the  people  along 
that  corridor  have  long  cared  for  their 
historic  sites.  Much  has  been  preserved 
from  the  decisive  battlefield  of  Sara- 
toga, to  the  stone  ramparts  of  Ticon- 
deroga. to  the  towering  earthworks  at 
Crown  Point  to  the  rude  foundations  of 
huts  at  Mount  Independence  where 
American  soldiers  shivered  and  died 
through  a  winter  worse  than  Valley 
Forge. 

Yet  much  of  the  history  of  this  area 
goes  unappreciated  for  the  simple  fact 
that  it  is  impossible,  save  for  a  few  his- 
torians who  have  devoted  lives  to 
study,  for  the  layman  to  understand 
the  history  of  the  upper  Hudson.  Lake 
George.  Charnplain.  Richelieu  Corridor. 

I  am  happy  to  join  with  Senator 
Leahy  of  my  State,  and  Senator  Moy- 
nihan of  the  great  State  of  New  York, 
in  introducing  today  the  bill  which  will 
be  entitled  the  Champlain  Valley  Her- 
itage Corridor  Study  Act.  directing  the 
Park  Service  to  undertake  a  study  of 
this  corridor.  The  historic  sites  there 
need  to  be  studied,  to  be  inventoried, 
assessed.  Then  down  the  road  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  might  move  forward  to 
make  the  historic  sites  of  this  corridor 
more  accessible,  more  understandable, 
to  the  people  of  this  nation  and  of  the 
world. 

I  have  in  mind  a  new  Park  Service 
concept,  an  historic  corridor.  It  would 
not  require  land  taking  and  the  cre- 
ation of  great  new  facilities,  but  would 
be  developed  around  the  more  than 
8.000  acres  of  historic  land  I  have  dis- 
covered that  are  already  protected  in 
private.  State,  and  Federal  ownership 
along  the  corridor.  But  that  is  a  step 
that  would  be  taken  only  after  a  study 

My  bill  asks  that  the  study  be  done 
in  a  year  and  in  cooperation  with  the 
Canadian  and  Quebec  Province  govern- 
ments for  the  historic  corridor  crosses 
and     international     border     and     runs 
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north  to  Montreal  ami  heyoiid  Mon- 
treal. Korl  Chamlily.  even  yui-lwr 
City  a  Plains  ni  Atnaham  are  as  much 
A  part  of  this  areas  history  as  Valcour 
Island,  Arnold  H  May.  Henninnton 

Last  siiniincr  I  invited  Kdwin  Hearss, 
the    chief    historian    of    the    National 
Park   Service,   to   Inspect  Mount   hide 
pondence    in    Vermont    with    me     Mr 
Bearss  also  visited  Huhhardton  Hattli-- 
field  and  was  deeply  impressed  by  what 
he  saw  ami  siik'Hested  that  the  new  con- 
cept of  a  heritat,'e  corridor  be  consid- 
ered for  our  aioa,  a  corridor  based  on 
'2(H)  years  of  conflii-.t,  from  ChamplainS 
exploration  to  the  liattle  of  Plattsburt: 
We  have  expamled  the  idea  liy  hO  years 
to  include  the  t'onfederate  raid  on  St 
Albans,   VT.   in    186J   the   muthernmost 
land  action  of  the  Civil  War. 

Also,  of  course,  the  native  American 
sites  in  the  corridor  must  bo  stu<lied 
for  the  entire  corridor  is  a  native 
American  site.  And  many  of  the  threat 
sites  tied  111  with  the  Revolution  ami 
l''ren<:h  and  Indian  Wars  are  important 
iKitive  American  places. 

And  beyond  that,  all  the  people  of 
this  coutilrv.  indeed  of  two  nation.s. 
miijht  one  (l.iy  come  to  fully  und«'r- 
stand  and  appreciate  the  immense  his- 
tory of  the  up|xM'  Hudson.  L.ike  Geor^;e, 
Laki;  Champlain.  and  the  Richelieu. 

It  is  a  herita^'e  with  ancient  roots 
and  it  is  a  heritajje  we  arc  most  proud 
of  and  that  we  wish  to  tell  the  world 
about 

The  eciHiomic  benefits  to  the  North- 
east could  he  (  onsiderable.  and  .at  little 
cost.  For  the  corridors  history  is 
there,  tangible,  preserved  It.  is  a  story 
only  waitintr  to  be  told  The  results 
could  only  be  beneficial  to  this  Nation 
and  to  the  i>'ople  of  the  corridor,  .iml 
to  the  owners  of  the  historic,  places  of 
the  corridor. 

Few.  if  any.  pla("es  in  this  hemisphere 
have  such  a  rich  and  important  histor.y 
as  this  old  and  beautiful  Northe.ustern 
corridor.  We  coubl  brintr  it  I'orth  to  our 
and  future  tjenerations. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important,  espe 
cially  at  the  time  around  Memorial 
Day.  to  remember  those  tjallant  men 
and  women  of  the  p;ust  who  sacrificed 
to  make  this  Nation  so  ^rreat .  and  1 
hope  we  can  bv  this  bill  preserve  some 
of  those  wonderful  sites  that  brint,' 
back  those  memories 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr  President.  1  rise 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senator  Jeffords' 
Champlain  Valley  Heritaf,'c  C'orrid.ir 
Study  Act.  The  land  surround imr  the 
Upper  Hudson.  Lake  (leoru'e.  and  Lake 
Champlain  is  rich  in  .Ameri<an  history. 
and  so  is  most,  deservini,'  of  the  study 
authori/.ed  in  this  bill 

Kxploration  of  the  retrion  bei,'an  in 
1609.  only  2  years  after  the  first,  settle 
ment  at  Jamestown.  With  Henry  Hud- 
son and  the  Dutch  travel inj?  up  river 
and  Samuel  de  Champlain  descendinjj 
from  Canada  on  behall  of  France,  it 
was  a  banner  year  for  discovery. 

As  settlers  from  the  two  nations,  and 
l.itei   from  Britain,  came  in  closer  and 


closer  contact  in  the  foMowinR  years, 
tensions  rose  The  French  and  Indian 
War  w;us  the  result.  The  Ak'on<iuin  In- 
dians sided  with  the  French,  the  Iro- 
(juois  with  the  British  Hattle.s  were 
foucht  up  and  down  this  area,  most  no- 
tably at  TiconderoKa  and  Crown  Point. 
These  conflicts  ended  with  the  Treaty 
of  Pans  in  1763,  hut  they  were  soon  fol 
Kiwed  by  even  (greater  bloodshed. 

A  third  of  the  battles  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  took  place  in  New  York, 
and  most  of  them  were  in  the  re^jion 
this  bill  considers  Most  notable  was 
Sai.itok'a.  1  of  the  10  most  sitrnificant 
land  battles  in  history  and  a  decisive 
defe.it  for  the  IJritish 

With  a  liacktiround  as  the  crucible  in 
which  the  country  was  founded,  the 
Hudson-Champlain  re>?ion  urew  ami 
prospered  Water  was  the  key  to  its  de- 
velopment in  the  19th  century,  for  no 
other  mode  of  transportation  could 
penetrate  the  C.reen  Mountains  or  the 
Adiroiidacks.  Today  much  of  the  re^'ion 
is  prote(ted  as  part  of  Adirondack 
Park,  and  the  lakes  are  i^reatly  valued 
for  recreation. 

There  is  much  to  be  known  and  nnich 
to  be  preserved  in  the  Hudson-Cham- 
plain  rcKion  This  hill  is  a  sound  effort 
to  do  so.  and  I  .isk  my  colleairues  to 
join  us  in  supportini,'  It. 

By  Mr  THURMDND  (for  himself. 
Mr  Hni.i.iNds.  and  Mr  McCain): 
S  ^V??*  A  bill  to  amen(i  title  10,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  provide  that  enlisted 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  wh(j 
have  completed  18,  but  less  than  20, 
years  of  active  duty  shall  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  officers  with  re- 
spect to  retention  on  active  duty  until 
bocomini;  eliirible  for  retired  pay,  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

KhrrKNTION  OK  CKKTAIN  MKMHKllS  OK  TlIK 
AKMKI)  KOHCKS 

Mr  THUR.MONI)  Mr  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  let,'islati(5n  that 
will  provide  our  noncommissioned  offi 
cers  the  same  safety  net  that  currently 
protects  commissioned  officers  from 
involuntary  separation  upon  comple- 
tion (if  inure  th.m  18  years,  but,  less 
than  20  ye, us.  of  active  duty.  1  am 
joined  in  sponsoring'  this  leifislation  by 
Senator  Hoi.i.iNcs  and  Senator  McCain 

.Mr  President,  over  the  past  few 
years  my  office  has  received  requests 
for  assistance  from  enlisted  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  who  were  denied 
reenlistment  after  havini;:  served  hon- 
orably for  18  years,  which  is  just  2 
years  short  of  retirement  elitribility. 

Subsetiutmt  inquiries  to  the  military 
services  confirmed  that  the  denial  of 
the  reenlistment,  was  .ippropriate  under 
current  statutes  and  that  there  were  no 
means,  short  of  the  respective  service 
chani,Mni;  its  mind,  that  could  rescind 
the  denial.  Since  the  services  rarely 
chantie  their  minds,  the  service  mem- 
bers were  discharged.  They  were  denied 
the  opportunity  to  continue  in  uniform 
until    they    reached    their   20th    year  - 


that  maifical  number  that  would  allow 
the  service  member  to  retire  and  re- 
ceive retirement  pa.y. 

Mr.  President,  this  sort  of  adverse  ac- 
tion would  not  have  occurred  if  the 
.service  members  had  been  commis- 
sioned officers.  Once  an  officer  attains 
18  years,  but  less  than  20  years,  he  has 
a  protective  statute  to  fall  back  on.  No 
such  law  exists  for  noncommissioned 
officers. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  .illow 
two  sets  of  values  in  determinmtr 
whether  a  service  member,  officer  and 
enlisted,  is  to  leave  the  military  or  be 
retained  Little  by  little,  the  Contjress 
has  chanKe<l  outdated  laws  that  have 
no  place  in  the  All-Volunteer  Force.  In 
VMM),  the  Congress  addressed  the  in- 
equity in  the  military's  sej>aration  pol- 
icy. It  offered  separation  pay  to  en- 
listed personnel  for  the  fiist  time  in 
nearly  100  years 

Other  inequities  between  offucr  and 
enlisted,  such  as  special  pay.  have  also 
been  corrected.  Hazardous  duty  or  in- 
centive piiy  has  been  equalized  for 
both.  So  has  temporary  duty  yn'V  diem, 
accumulated  leave,  family  separation 
allowances.  SGLI  coverajje.  and 
ileductibles  for  CHAMPUS 

.Mr  President,  there  is  no  re;is<ni  why 
this  inecjuity  catUKji.  be  resolved  during 
this  session  of  Con>,'ress.  It  will  require 
little.  If  any.  additional  funds  for  the 
militar.y  i)<'rsonnel  account  to  support 
the  le^'islation  11  will,  however,  offer 
fairness  in  thi  treatment  we  afford  our 
career  enlisted  personnel  who  have 
served  honorably  for  more  than  18 
years.  In  my  judtjment.  they  should 
certainl.v  be  ►jiven  the  same  oppor- 
tunity as  officei-s  to  serve  another  2 
years  to  qualif.y  for  retiremc^nt 

Mr.  President,  in  closini,'  1  want  to 
thank  the  Non-Commissioned  Officers 
Association,  especially  Sm:' .  Maj  .Mack 
McKinney.  for  their  ;issistance  and 
background  information  that  was  used 
in  formulating  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  bill  be  printed  fol- 
lowini,'  my  remarks,  and  I  uri^e  my  col- 
leat,'ues  to  join  me  in  support  int;  this 
legislation. 

There  beinM'  no  olijection.  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd.  as 
follows: 

S   2779 

lie  t(  enaclt'd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
ri-'ientalives  nl  the  Vnited  Stales  ol  Amerua  in 
( 'oiiQri-w  assnnhleit, 

SECTIO.N  I.  RETENTION  ON  ACTIVE  OUTY  OF  EN- 
LISTED .MEMBKKS  WmilN  TWO 
YEAR.S  OF  EI.IGIBII.rr\'  tXJR  RETIRt: 
MENT. 

(ai    l.s   tlKNKKAi,     Chapter  59   of  title    10. 
tTnltntl  SUite.s  Code,  is  aniendcil  by  addinp  at 
ttip  end  the  following  new  section- 
"lilWS.    KnIlHted    members:    retention    after 

completion  of  IH  or  more,  but  less  than  20, 

years  of  service 

■■(a I  IlKC.il.Alt  MKMMKHS.--A  regular  en- 
listed member  who  Is  selected  to  be  involun- 
laril.v  separated,  or  whose  term  of  enlist- 
ment expires  and  who  Is  denied  reenlistment. 


and  who  on  the  date  on  which  the  member  is 
to  be  dLscharged  is  within  two  years  of  quali- 
fying for  retirement  under  section  3914  or 
8914  of  this  title,  or  of  qualifying  for  transfer 
to  the  Fleet  Reserve  or  Fleet  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  under  section  6330  of  this  title,  shall 
lie  retAined  on  active  duty  until  the  member 
IS  qualified  for  retirement  or  transfer  to  the 
Fleet  Reserve  or  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve, 
as  the  case  may  be.  unless  the  member  is 
sooner  retired  or  discharged  under  any  other 
provision  of  law 

■(bi  Reserve  Membkrs.— a  reserve  en- 
listed member  serving  on  active  duty  who  is 
selected  to  be  involuntarily  separated,  or 
whose  term  of  enlistment  expires  and  who  i.< 
denied  reenlistment.  and  who  on  the  date  on 
which  the  member  is  to  be  discharged  or  re- 
leased from  active  duty  is  entitled  to  he 
credited  with  at  least  18  but  less  than  20 
years  of  service  computed  under  section  1332 
of  this  title,  may  not  be  discharged  or  re- 
leased from  active  duty  without  the  mem- 
ber's consent  before  the  earlier  of  the  follow- 
ing. 

"(1)  If  as  of  the  date  on  which  the  member 
is  to  be  discharged  or  released  from  active 
duty  the  member  has  at  least  18.  but  less 
than  19,  years  of  service  computed  under  sec- 
tion 1332  of  this  title— 

"(A I  the  date  on  which  the  member  is  enti- 
tled to  be  credited  with  20  years  of  service 
computed  under  section  1332  of  this  title:  or 

■iBi  the  third  anniversary  of  the  date  on 
which  the  member  would  otherwise  be  dis- 
charged or  relea.sed  from  active  duty. 

■■i2)  If  as  of  the  date  on  which  the  member 
IS  to  be  discharged  or  released  from  active 
duty  the  member  has  at  least  19.  but  less 
than  20,  years  of  service  computed  under  sec- 
tion 1332  of  this  title — 

"lAi  the  date  on  which  the  member  is  enti- 
tled to  be  credited  with  20  years  of  service 
computed  under  section  1332  of  this  title:  or 

■iBi  the  second  anniversary  of  the  date  on 
which  the  member  would  otherwise  be  dis- 
charged or  released  from  active  duty.". 

lb)  Clerical  Amendment —The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 

"1175.  Enlisted  members:  retention  after 
completion  of  18  or  more,  but 
less  than  20.  years  of  service.". 


By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ROCKEFELLER): 
S.  278L  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  require  the  prep- 
aration of  a  rural  community  impact 
statement  prior  to  the  issuance  of  a 
permit  for  the  construction  of  an  off 
site  hazardous  waste  treatment,  stor- 
age, or  disposal  facility  in  a  rural  area; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

K:.KAL  COMMU.NITIES  HAZARIXJUS  WASTE 
INFORMATION  ACT  OK  1992 

•  .Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Rural  Commu- 
nities Hazardous  Waste  Information 
Act  of  1992.  I  am  pleased  to  have  my 
colleague.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  bill.  This  leg- 
islation addresses  a  critical  need  for 
people  in  rural  areas  to  have  more  ac- 
cess to  information  about  hazardous 
waste  facilities  proposed  for  siting  in 
their  communities. 

The    Rural    Communities    Hazardous 
Waste  Information  Act  will  expand  the 


very  limited  public  information  re- 
quirements that  currently  exist  in  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act  [RCRA].  Access  to  information 
about  the  economic  and  environmental 
impact  of  hazardous  waste  facilities  is 
particularly  important  m  rural  com- 
munities. Over  75  percent  of  the  haz- 
ardous waste  landfills  and  incinerators 
in  the  country  are  located  m  rural 
areas.  Many  of  these  communities  lack 
the  resources  to  gather  sound  data 
about  the  potential  effects  of  hazard- 
ous waste  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  estab- 
lishes a  process  to  allow  citizens  to  re- 
view important  information  during  the 
planning  process  for  siting  a  hazardous 
waste  facility.  The  bill  requires  that 
within  12  months  of  the  permit  applica- 
tion by  a  facility,  a  community  impact 
statement  must  he  completed  and 
made  available  to  the  public.  This 
statement  must  be  prepared  by  an 
independent  contractor  selected  jointly 
b.v  the  permit  applicant  and  elected  of- 
ficials in  the  community.  The  impact 
statement  must  include  findings  on  the 
economic  and  social  impact  of  the  fa- 
cility, the  effect  on  employment  and 
recreation,  the  effect  on  emergency 
services  and  transportation  and  poten- 
tial costs  of  mitigating  any  impact  on 
the  community. 

The  availability  of  sound  and  objec- 
tive information  is  crucial  for  citizens 
in  a  community  being  considered  for  a 
hazardous  waste  facility.  It  is  clearly 
in  the  public  interest  to  undertake  a 
full  examination  of  the  effects  of  a  haz- 
ardous waste  facility  prior  to  issuance 
of  a  permit  for  that  facility. 

Mr.  President,  hazardous  waste  dis- 
posal is  one  of  the  most  significant 
problems  facing  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. I  believe  that  we  must  ag- 
gressively pursue  waste  reduction  at 
the  source  and  recycling  as  the  most 
environmentally  sound  ways  to  handle 
hazardous  waste.  Not  only  does  waste 
reduction  provide  health  and  environ- 
mental benefits,  but  it  can  also  provide 
cost  savings  nationally  by  decreasing 
the  amount  spent  on  waste  manage- 
ment. Until  these  methods  become 
more  widely  utilized,  waste  inciner- 
ation and  disposal  will  be  necessary. 

The  Rural  Communities  Hazardous 
Waste  Information  Act  will  provide 
citizens  a  mechanism  for  learning 
about  facilities  proposed  for  their 
neighborhood.  This  knowledge  is  a 
basic  right.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  legislation. 
Congressmen  Clinger  and  Syn.ar  have 
introduced  this  bill  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  we  will  work  to- 
gether for  its  enactment.* 


By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  2782.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  repeal  the  lux- 
ury tax  on  passenger  vehicles;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


REPEAL  OF  LUXL'RY  TAX  ON  PASSE.VGF.R 
VEHICLES 

Mr.  EXON  Mr.  President.  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  a  piece  of 
legislation  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  repeal  the  luxury  tax  on 
passenger  vehicles.  I  send  the  bill  to 
the  desk  and  ask  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Recori\  as 
follows; 

S.  2782 

Be  il  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION    1.    REPF.AL   OF    LLTaUY   TAX   ON    PAS- 
SENGER VEHICLES, 

iai  In  General. -.Section  4001  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  'relating  to  luxury 
tax  on  passenger  vehiclesi  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

ibi  Conforming  .\.mend.ments.- 

il)  Paragraph  i2i  of  section  4004(b)  of  such 
Code  is  amended-- 

lA)  in  subparagraph  (Aiiiil).  by  striking 
■passenger  vehicle,  boat."  and  inserting 
"boat",  and 

<B>  in  subparagraph  (B)— 

111  by  striking  ■$30,000  in  the  case  of  a  pas- 
senger vehicle.",  and 

(ii)  by  striking  ■boat,"  and  inserting 
'boat". 

(2)  Subpart  A  of  part  I  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  31  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  redes- 
ignating sections  4002,  4003,  and  4004  as  sec- 
tions 4001,  4002,  and  4003,  respect:ve:y 

<3ii  A  I  Subsection  ibi  of  section  40;i  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  paragraph  (3), 
and  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5) 
as  paragraphs  i3)  and  -4  '.  respectively, 

iBi  Paragraph  i2i  of  .section  4011ic)  of  such 
Code  IS  arriended- 

111  m  the  paragraph  caption,  by  striking 
"PASSENGER  VEHICLES.  BOATS."  and  inserting 

"BOATS  ". 

(ill  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  pas- 
senger vehicle,  boat,^'  and  inserting    'boat". 

(iii)  in  subparagraph  iB).  by  striking 
"means — "  and  all  that  follows  and  inserting 
"means  any  lease.",  and 

(ivi  in  subparagraph  (C)(iii).  by  striking 
■■section  4004(c)"  inserting  "section  4003ic!", 

(4)  Subsection  (o  of  section  422!  of  such 
Code  i.";  a.mended  by  striking  ■ '400110,  4002ib). 
40O3.C  ,  40041  a"  and  inserting  '■4001(bi. 
4002;  ci.  4003(a)". 

i5)  Subsection  (di  of  section  4222  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  "4001(c),  4002(b). 
4003' (.  .  4004ia>"  and  inserting  "4001(b). 
40021CI.  4003iai". 

:6)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  I  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  31  of  such 
Code  is  amended— 

i.Ai  by  striking  the  item  relating  to  section 
4001,  and 

;Bi  by  striking  "4002'.  '^OOS',  and  ■4004' 
and  inserting  "4001".  ■4002  ■  and  ■■4003",  re- 
spectively. 

i7)i.^)  The  heading  for  subpart  A  of  part  I 
of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  31  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  Passenger  Vehicles. 
Boats" 

iBi  The  table  of  subparts  for  part  I  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  31  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  ■'Passenger  vehicles, 
boats,  "  in  the  item  relating  to  subpart  A  and 
inserting  ■Boats   . 

(C)  Efff;ct;ve  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 


By    Mr.    DODD    (for    himself   and 

Mr.  LlEBERMAN): 
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R.  2781  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Sfcurity  An  to 
remove  b.iniers  iiiul  (lisiiicentives  in 
till-  prokMiirTi  (jf  aid  to  families  with  de- 
peiuieiit  rlulilien  so  as  to  improve  edu- 
eatKirial  and  husines«  opportunities  for 
reiipienis,  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

SKI.K-SUKKICIKNCY  OPI-ORTUNrriKS  ACT 

•  Mr  DODD.  Mr  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  leu'islation  that  ad- 
diesses  one  aspect  of  a  welfare  system 
that  disfourajfes  initiative  and,  even 
worse,  destroys  hoix-  We  must  befjin  to 
turn  that  system  around.  The  Self-suf- 
ficiency Oppurf  unit  les  Act.  of  1992. 
which  I  am  introducintj  with  my  col- 
lea^,'ue  from  Connectii:ut,  Senator 
LiKUKKMAN,  would  hrinj,'  the  dreams  of 
educati<jn  and  owning  a  business  closer 
to  the  h'lasp  of  families  on  welfare 
Helpiiu:  them  realize  those  dreams 
would  t)eriefit  the  Ameri<.'an  taxpayer 
as  well  as  the  families  themselves. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Children.  Families. 
Drutrs,  an<l  Alcoholism,  whu  h  I  chair, 
has  htdd  a  series  of  hcarinj^s  on  tht- 
state  of  the  American  family  and  par- 
ents' strutrvfles  to  provide  a  decent  life 
for  theii-  children.  The  Stmate  Demo 
cratic  'l\isk  Force  on  Welfare  Reform, 
of  whi('h  I  am  a  member,  is  e,xplorl^^,' 
how  to  address  the  liarriers  familii-s  in 
the  Aiil  to  Families  with  Dej-x-ndent 
Chihlrt-n  (AFlK'l  Fro>,'r.im  f.icc  in  he 
coming'  self-sufficient  Ttiese  families 
have  such  a  tou^'h  time  ^'ettint,'  'iff  wel 
fare  in  part  because  they  lack  re- 
sources for  activities  that  could  help 
them  at^hieve  that.  Koal 

The  recent  i;ase  in  Conne<'ticut  of 
Sandra  Rosado,  wh(j  was  discovered 
savintr  for  collet,'e  while  her  family  was 
on  AFDC,  has  become  a  symbol  of  sti- 
flinj,'  wcifari,'  policit's.  AFDC  rubs  do 
not.  permit,  a  family  rjiorc  than  Sl.tMM)  in 
assets.  Sandra  was  n-ciuired  to  spend 
her  .saving's,  and  her  family  to  repay 
welfare  payments  of  over  $!>,0()0  Sandra 
was  able  to  win  a  scholarship  and  enter 
college,  but  her  family  still  faces  the 
overpiiyment  chartres.  Farlier  this 
week.  Senator  hiKHh:K.M.\N  and  I  intro- 
duced let^'islat ion  lo  provide  relief  spe- 
cifically for  Sandra's  t'.uiiily. 

This  ciuse  is  almost  as  .ibsurd  as  it  is 
traffic  Kach  year  KM), (KM)  children  drop 
out  of  hitfh  school.  Here  is  a  .younk' 
woman  who  not  onl.y  stayed  in  school, 
but  also  vfot  a  job  and  saved  to  con- 
tinue her  educat  ion  after  trraduation.  It 
ever  there  was  a  wronM'  sl^^nal  to  send 
younK  people  in  poor  families,  this  is 
it. 

Children  trying'  to  save  for  collefje 
aren't  the  only  ones  stymied  by  the 
wellare  system  For  some  recipients, 
the  pat  ti  off  wt>Itare  is  t  hroufrh  startintr 
their  own  businesses,  but  it  is  not  easy. 
A  witness  at  a  March  10,  1992,  sub- 
committee hearint?  on  public-private 
partnerships  described  many  difficul 
ties  in  reconciling  AFHC  rules  with 
standard  business  practices. 


A  model  entrepreneurial  prou'ram  at 
the  Hartford  College  for  Women  in 
Connecticut,  which  has  a  special  com- 
ponent for  welfare  women,  has  solved 
administratively  a  number  of  these 
protilems  However,  several  barriers  re- 
main Under  current  rules,  the  pur- 
chase of  capital  efjuipment  is  not  a  le- 
gitimate business  expense.  The  result 
is  a  reduction  in  benefits  proportionate 
to  the  amount  of  the  purchase  Simi- 
larly, you  cannot  repa.v  principal  on  a 
loan  or  carry  over  cash  reserves  needed 
to  oiMirate  your  business  without  re- 
ducin^c  your  welfare  ^rant.  In  short. 
It's  very  diffiiult  to  londuct  .your  busi- 
ness in  a  business-like  manner  a  busi- 
ness that  can  help  you  k'ct  off  welfare. 

The  Self-Sufficiency  Opportunities 
Act  would  make  it  easier  for  families 
on  welfare  to  save  for  education  and 
operate  their  own  businesses.  It  may  be 
too  late  for  Sandra  Rosado  to  have  the 
satisfactujn  of  paying  her  own  way 
thr(5u>,'h  collepfe  althouis'h  she  cer- 
tainly should  feel  proud  of  her  initia- 
tive and  scholastic  achievement.  Hut 
we  must  enable  other  children  to  have 
both  the  dream  of  an  education  and  the 
sense  of  empowerment  that  they  can 
make  that  dream  come  true.  This  legis- 
lation would  allow  States  to  set  up 
mechanisms,  such  ius  escrow  accounts 
or  education  .savirik's  bonds.  throui,'h 
which  children  could  work  and  save  for 
post  SIM oudiiry  education  without  jeop- 
.irdi/.ink'  their  family's  economic  well 
beiiik'' 

The  Self  Sufficiency  Opportunities 
Act  also  aiidresses  the  barriei's  to  suc- 
cessfully op<^ratintr  a  small  business, 
based  on  the  considerable  exjwricnce  of 
the  Connecticut  prot;ram  It  would 
allow  AFDC  recipients  a  one-time  pur 
cha.se  of  ("apit.il  cijuipment  which 
would  bi.'  counlc<i  as  a  business  ex- 
pense. The  bill  also  sp<>cif!es  that  loan 
principal  repayments  ,ind  funds  (  .irrn-d 
forward  for  future  business  expendi 
turcs  are  lej^itimate  business  expi-nses. 
As  such,  they  would  be  deducted  from 
the  t^ross  receipts  of  the  business  in  de- 
terminint,'  net  income.  Most  of  these 
self  employment  provisions  have  been 
introduced  in  the  other  body  by  our 
collea^'ue  from  Connecticut.  Represent- 
ative Kknnkm.y. 

Finally,  welfare  recipients  starfintr 
their  own  busini'sses  couhl  benefit  im 
mensely  from  the  business  exporti.se  in 
the  community.  The  leKislation  would 
authorize  S-S  million  to  establish  puli- 
li<-private  partnerships  throuijh  which 
local  business  people  would  provi<le  as- 
sistance such  as  mentoring  and  tr.iin- 
ink'  in  how  to  run  a  busint\ss.  This  ap- 
proaih  also  should  Increast^  the  busi- 
ness community's  receptivity  to  help- 
ing' welfare  re<npients  who  choose  this 
avenue  to  self-sufficiency. 

I  would  emphasize,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  bill  represents  only  a  fraction 
of  the  issues  involved  in  alterinj^  our 
welfare  system  to  encourage  work. 
Many  work  incentives  were  pared  back 


or  eliminated  by  the  Omnibus  Budtjet 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  which  I  op- 
posed. Now.  the  Krowin*^  deficit  im- 
pedes our  ability  to  turn  back  the 
clock.  Moreover,  the  disincentives  to 
work  are  not  all  within  the  AFDC  pro- 
tjram  Welfare  reform  also  lies  in  poli- 
cies to  support  working'  families  such 
as  providint;  the  child  (  are  services  and 
t)etter  tax  treatment,  which  I  have  lonK 
advocated.  And  we  must  never  lose 
si^ht  of  our  Nation's  most  critical 
need:  more  jobs  paying  a  decent  watre 
that  families  can  live  on.  Clearly,  Mr. 
President,  we  have  a  lonk'  road  ahead  of 
us  in  ci-eatink'  a  full  ran^'e  of  opportuni- 
tii'S  for  self-sufficien<.y.  1  hop*'  our  col- 
lea^'ues  will  join  in  takintr  this  one 
small  step. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  in- 
serted in  the  Rkcokd 

There  beint^  no  olijeriion.  ttic  lull  w;is 
ordered  to  b»>  printed  in  the  Rkcoru.  as 
follows; 

S.  27M 

He  It  I'liai  ti'd  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rexentalives  of  the  Ihiitrit  States  of  America  in 

Co7i(IT'''is  iissiinhli'd. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  bo  cited  a.s  tho  "Self-Suffi- 
(toncv  Opportunltios  Act  nf  1992". 

SKIV  2  I)ISR>:<:AfU)  OF  KIHICATION  SAVING.S  KOR 
AUK-  KI.IfilBIUTY. 

(a)  DisKKC.Mili  AS  FlKSOUHCK.  — Subpara- 
iriaph  i»)  of  set  I  Ion  l()2(aH7)  of  the  Social  Se- 
.  urlty  Act  l42  U  S.C   602(ii)(7))  Is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  "or  "  before  "(Iv)  ",  and 

(2)  by  in.seriirm  ".  or  (V)  any  amount  in  a 
qualified  education  account  (as  defined  in 
section  '106(1))  of  su(  h  child  "  before  ";  an<i". 

(bi  DiSKKOAiui  AS  iNcoMK  Hubpaia^rraph 
(A)  of  section  402(a)(8l  of  the  Social  Security 
Ad  (42  IJ.S.C.  (502(a)(8))  i.s  amended- 

(1)  by  slrlklnK  "and  "  at  the  end  of  clause 
(vll).  and 

(2)  f)y  insertint;  after  clause  (viii)  the  fol- 
luwlntf  new  clause: 

'■(IX)  shall  disrejjard  any  (luallfied  distribu- 
tions made  from  any  (lualifiod  eduialion  ac- 
count (a.s  defined  In  section  406(1));  and". 

(L)  QUAi.iKiKii  Kdication  ACCOUNTS.— Sec- 
tion 406  of  such  Act  (42  US  C,  606)  i.s  amend 
ed  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 

"(i)(l)  The  term  (lualified  education  ac 
count'  means  a  mechanism  estabUshed  by 
the  State  (such  as  escrow  accounts  or  edu- 
cation saving's  bonds)  that  allows  .saving's 
fiom  earned  income  of  a  i  hilil  in  a  family  re 
leivlnn  aid  to  families  with  (lep<>ndenl  chil- 
dren to  be  used  for  qualified  distributions. 

■|2)  The  term  'iiuallfied  illstributlnns' 
means  distributions  for  exjwnses  directly  re 
lated  to  the  attendance  at,  an  eligible  p<jst- 
secondary  institution  of  a  child  on  behalf  of 
whom  a  <iualified  education  account  has  been 
established  or.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  need, 
of  any  other  child  of  such  family. 

"(3)  A  post' secondary  Institution's  eligi- 
bility under  this  subsection  shall  be  deter- 
mine<l  by  the  Suite  under  guidelines  estab- 
U.^hed  by  the  Seiietary" 

ici  Kkkectivk  Datk.  -The  amendment's 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  payments 
under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  .Secu- 
rity Act  for  calendar  quarters  beKinniUK  on 
or  after  October  1,  1992. 


SKC  3.  AUTHORITY  FOR  STATES  TO  PERMIT  CER 
TAIN  SELF-EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM 
PARTICIPANTS  A  ONETIME  ELEC 
TION  TO  PURCHASE  CAPITAL  EQUIP 
MENT  FOR  A  SMALL  BUSINESS  IN 
LIEU  OF  DEPRECIATION;  REPAY- 
MENTS BY  SUCH  PERSONS  OF  THE 
PRINCIPAL  PORTION  OF  SMA1.L 
BUSINESS  LOANS  TREATED  AS  BUSI 
NESS  EXPENSES  FOR  PURPOSES  OF 
AFDC. 

(a)  Amkniimknts  -i'o  i-hk  Social  .Skcukity 
ACT.  — .Section  402iaii8i  oi  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  6021  a  1(8)'  is  amended  — 

(1)  in  subparagraph  iHiiiOdl).  by  striking 
and"  after  the  semiiolon. 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (Ci.  by  insertin^r  "and" 
after  the  semicolon,  and 

Ci)  by  addlne  at  the  end  the  following 

•(D)  provide  that,  in  determinini?  the 
earned  income  of  a  family  any  of  the  mem 
bet-s  of  which  owns  a  small  business  and  Is  a 
participant  in  a  self  employment  program 
offered  by  a  .StAt<>  in  accordance  with  section 
482(d)(  l)(n)iii ).  the  Slate  may 

"(1)(I)  during  the  1-year  period  beplnnlng 
on  the  date  the  family  makes  an  election 
under  this  clause,  treat  as  an  offset  asaln 
the  Kross  receipt,s  of  the  business  the  sum  of 
the  capttAl  expenditures  for  the  business  by 
any  member  of  the  family  during  such  1-year 
period;  an<l 

"(II)  allow  each  such  family  eliKible  for  aid 
under  this  part  not  more  than  1  election 
under  this  clause,  and 

"(II)  treat  as  an  offset  against  tho  gross  re 
ceipt.s  of  the  business- 

"(I)  the  amounts  paid  by  any   member  of 
the  family  as  repayment  of  the  principal  por 
tion  of  a  loan  made  for  the  business;  and 

"(II)  cash  retained  by  the  business  for  fu 
lure  use  by  the  business;" 

(b)  AMKNPMKNT  'IXJ  THK   I.NTKKNAl.   RKVKNlJK 
CoDK   OK    1986— Section    167   of  the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  deprecia- 
tion) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there 
of  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)    CKRTAIN    PKOPKKTY    ok    AKUC    RKCIIM 

KNTS  NOT  DKriiKCiAHi.K.  No  depreciation  dc 
ductlon  shall  be  allowed  under  this  section 
(and  no  depreciation  or  amortization  deduc 
tion  shall  be  allowed  under  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  subtitle)  with  respect  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  adjusted  basis  of  any  property 
which  is  attributable  to  expenditures  treated 
as  an  offset  against  gross  receipts  under  sec- 
tion 402(a)(8)(D)(i)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act." 

(c)  efkkcti'ivk  Datk.- 

(1  )  S(X:iAL  SKCURITV  ACT  AMKNUMKNTS.— The 

amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  to  piiyments  made  under  part  A  of 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  on  or 
after  October  1.  1992. 

(2)  INTKRNAI,  RKVKNL'K  CODE  AMKNDMKNT.— 
The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (b)  shall 
apply  to  property  placed  in  service  on  or 
after  Octoljer  1.  1992. 

SEC.  4.  GRANTS  FOR  PUBLIC  PRIVATE  PARTNER 
SHIPS  FOR  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 
TO  SELFEMPLOYED  AFDC  RECIPI 
E1ST8. 

la)  In  GKNKiiAl..  Section  406  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  IJ.S.C.  606).  as  amended  by 
section  2.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

"(k)(l)  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to 
States  to  develop  partnerships  between  State 
agencies  and  community  busine.sses  or  edu- 
cational institutions  to  provide  assistance 
for  recipients  of  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  seeking  to  become  self-em- 
ployed. 

■•i2)  Sut)ject  to  paragraph  (3).  the  Secretary 
shall  make  grants  to  each  State  under  para- 
giaph  (1  I  upon  appluation  of  the  State  agen- 


cy (in  such  form  and  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines)  proposing  one  or  more 
partnerships  with  community  businesse?^  or 
educational  institutions. 

"i3)The  Secretary  may  not  make  grants  to 
a  State  under  paragraph  di  unless  the  State 
provides  matching  funds  in  an  amount  that 
is  not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  amount  of 
the  grant. 

"(4)  Funds  from  any  grant  may  be  used  to 
pay  the  costs  a.-isociated  with  developing  and 
implementing  a  process  through  which  busi- 
nes.ses  or  educational  institutions  would 
work  with  the  Slate  agency  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  recipienus  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  seeking  to  start  or  oper- 
ate small  businesses,  including— 

"(A)  mentoring. 

"iB)  training  for  recipients  in  administer- 
ing a  business, 

"(C)  technical  assistance  in  preparing  busi 
ness  plans,  and 

"(D)  technical  assistance  in  the  process  of 
applying  for  business  loans,  marketing  serv- 
ices, and  other  activities  related  to  i  onduct 
of  such  small  busines.ses. 

This  assistance  may  continue  after  the  recip- 
ient is  no  longer  eligible  for  aid  under  this 
part. 

"(5)  For  grants  under  this  subsection,  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary $6,000,000,  for  fi.scal  year  1993.  and  such 
sums  a.s  are  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1994 
and  1995.  ".• 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  in  intro- 
ducing- legislation  to  bet,'in  the  process 
of  reforming:  our  welfare  system. 

This  bill  will  make  a  simple  chanjje 
in  welfares-simple,  yet  revolutionary. 
Our  hope  for  this  bill  is  that  it  will 
unleash  a  tremendous  potential  that 
exists  among  those  who  are  now  on 
welfare  a  potential  to  improve  their 
education,  start  a  small  business,  and 
make  a  break  with  the  cycle  of  poverty 
that  oppresses  their  lives. 

The  most  dramatic  example  of  why 
this  legislation  is  needed  is  the  story  of 
Sandra  Rosado  and  her  brother  Angel. 
As  I  related  to  my  colleagues  earlier 
this  week,  they  are  two  of  eight  chil- 
dren living  on  welfare  in  New  Haven. 
Sandra  wanted  to  go  to  college  a 
dream  that  is  out  of  the  reach  of  too 
many  children  living  in  poverty.  So  she 
found  a  job,  worked  hard,  saved  her 
money,  and  put  together  nearly  $5,000. 
Her  brother  Angel,  inspired  by  his 
older  sister's  example,  got  his  own  job 
in  a  supermarket  and  put  away  nearly 
$1,000  for  his  own  college  education. 

Then  the  State  found  out  and.  pursu- 
ant to  a  Federal  law.  demanded  that 
the  children  spend  their  money.  After 
the  money  was  gone,  the  State  ordered 
the  mother  to  pay  the  Government  a 
fine  of  nearly  $10,000.  since  the  law  says 
a  family  on  welfare  can't  have  more 
than  $1,000  in  assets.  What  kind  of  sys- 
tem do  we  have  that  tells  young  kids 
there's  no  use  in  working  and  saving 
for  an  education,  that  punishes  moth- 
ers for  motivating  their  children'? 

What  is  even  more  ironic  about  this 
outrageous  situation  is  that  current 
welfare  I'ules  allow  children  of  welfare 


families  to  work— and  to  make  as  much 
as  they  can— as  long  as  they  spend 
every  penny  they  earn  above  the  $1,000 
asset  limit  per  family.  In  other  words, 
once  a  welfare  family  has  $1,000  in  as- 
sets, every  cent  anyone  in  that  family 
earns  above  that  amount  must  be  spent 
in  the  month  it  is  earned  You  can 
work;  but  you  can't  .save  What  kind  of 
message  is  that? 

Earlier  this  week.  I  introduced  spe- 
cial relief  legislation  to  guarantee  that 
this  family  will  not  have  to  pay  the 
$10,000  the  Government  says  they  owe 
as  a  penalty  for  working  and  saving  for 
an  e(iucation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  and  Senator  Dodd  as  cospon- 
sors  of  that  bill. 

Today.  I  join  with  Senator  Dodd  in 
introducing  legislation  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  any  child  of  a  welfare  family 
to  set  up  a  bank  account  and  save  for 
a  college  education.  If  this  bill  had 
been  law,  Sandra  Rosado's  family 
would  not  owe  the  State  any  money, 
and  she  would  be  able  to  pay  at  least 
some  of  her  way  through  college,  or 
help  her  brothers  and  sisters  if  they 
choose  to  go  to  college,  too. 

The  bill  would  also  allow  people  on 
welfare  to  deduct  the  capital  expenses 
of  setting  up  a  small  business  from  the 
profits  of  that  business  during  any  1- 
year  period.  For  example,  if  someone 
on  welfare  wanted  to  st-art  a  child  care 
cer.ter.  an  auto  repair  or  carpentry 
shop,  a  beauty  salon,  an  appliance  re- 
pair business,  or  any  self-employment 
enterprise,  they  could  get  started  with- 
out being  kicked  off  welfare  before 
they  even  had  a  chance  to  get  the  busi- 
ness off  the  ground. 

These  two  changes-encouraging 
young  people  in  welfare  families  to  find 
work  and  save  for  their  education,  and 
enabling  adults  on  welfare  to  get  a 
small  enterprise  operational— will  open 
the  door  for  many  Americans  who  are 
currently  trapped  in  poverty.  Edu- 
cation and  employment  is  so  des- 
perately needed  among  the  poor  m  this 
nation  that  our  welfare  system  must  be 
reformed  to  help  those  who  are  poor 
achieve  such  worthy  goals.* 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.    2785.    A    bill    to    make    technical 
amendment  to  the  False  Claims  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

FALSK  CLAIMS  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT  ACT  OF 
1992 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  introduce  important  legislation 
which  will  bring  greater  credibility  to 
our  efforts  against  Government  fraud. 
This  bill,  the  False  Claims  Technical 
Amendment  Act  of  1992  correct-s  sev- 
eral Federal  court  decisions  which  have 
held  that  the  False  Claims  Act  permits 
Government  employees  to  file  Govern- 
ment fraud  law  suits  for  a  personal  re- 
ward of  up  to  30  percent  of  the  Govern- 
ment's recovery.  It  is  important  that 
we  enact  this  legislation  to  ensure  that 
damages  from  Government  fraud  cases 
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end  up  in  thf  US,  Trousury  riithor 
l,han  in  the  hiinds  uf  t^uvernnienl  em- 
ployees. This  measure  is  stronjily  sup- 
porlefl  by  the  Uepiirtment  of  .lusticc 

The  False  Claims  Act  permits  private 
citizens  who  have  iniJependent  infor- 
mation about  a  fraud  against  the  Gov- 
ernment tx)  file  what  are  known  as  '((ui 
tarn"  law  suits  These  suits  are  hrou«:ht 
in  the  name  of  the  US  C'.overnment 
anil  are  designed  to  brinn  new  informa- 
tion about  a  possibh-  frauti  ats'ainst  tin; 
jjovernment  to  the  attention  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Those  who  brinjf 
these  '"qui  tarn"  suits  are  permitted  to 
share  in  the  recovery  While  the  law  re- 
quires the  diversion  of  a  substantial 
amount  of  the  Government's  dama^'es 
away  from  the  Treasury  between  15 
and  ;U)  p<'ri'ent  of  the  recovery  the 
statute  is  intended  to  work  as  An  in- 
centive for  private  citizens  with  inde- 
pendent information  not  known  to  the 
Government  to  come  forward. 

The  problem  this  bill  addresses  is 
that  Federal  courts  have  determined 
that  Government  employees  may  also 
file  '"qui  tarn"  suits  and  share  in  the 
recovery.  I'ifjviously.  no  Government 
employee  had  ever  been  {xn-mitted  td 
biHiK'  such  a  claim.  However,  technical 
amendments  to  the  False  Claims  Act  in 
1986  removed  the  lan^'uatje  that  had 
been  interpreted  to  prohibited  such 
suits.  As  a  result.  Government  employ- 
ees have  now  filed  suits  all  over  the 
country. 

One  particular  case  w.ii  r.uit.s  men- 
tion. Ac(;ordintj  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  a  lawsuit  was  filed  by  an  Air 
Force  attorney  after  he  had  been  di- 
rected by  his  superior  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestitfation  on  a  case  of  suspected 
fraud.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment spent  over  11,000  hours  inves- 
til^atint;  the  case  over  a  2-year  period, 
a  Fi'deral  t^ourt  has  rub.'d  th<it  the  Gov- 
ernment attorney  is  entitled  to  up  to 
30  percent  of  the  $;J1  million  settlement 
simply  because  he  filed  a  "qui  tarn" 
suit. 

Clearly.  Gcjvernment  employees  who 
fortuitously  happen  to  be  workinj?  on 
fraud  cases  and  manaK'e  to  rush  to  the 
t'ourthouse  first,  should  not  be  per- 
mitle<l  to  divert  millions  of  dollars 
from  the  Treasury  for  their  own  per- 
sonal train.  When  the  Contrress  amend- 
ed the  Fals(>  Claims  Act  in  I9H6.  it  sure- 
ly did  not  intend  to  K'ive  Government 
empliiyees  this  type  of  windfall  for  per- 
formint,'  their  Ciovernmeru  jobs 

This  bill  will  correi^t  tins  problem  by 
restorinjr  the  pre-1986  understandinj^ 
that  no  personal  reward  suit  may  be 
brouk'ht  based  on  information  obtained 
from  within  the  Government.  Home 
have  suk'k'est.ed  that  rather  than  com- 
pletely barrint;  recovery  may  po  too 
fai-  It  has  been  su»,'i?este(l  th.it  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  be  k'lven  the  au- 
thority to  reward  Government  employ- 
ees who  file  meritorious  suits.  1  believe 
that  this  sufft,'estion  warrants  consider- 
at  ion 


In  closinti.  this  problitm  with  the 
P'alse  Claims  Act  must  be  rectified.  As 
many  of  my  colleaKues  know.  Senator 
Ghassi.KY  has  been  a  leader  in  the  revi- 
talizatlon  of  the  False  Claims  Act  and 
has  been  workintc  tlrtdessly  on  letflsla- 
tion  which  will  balance  the  interests  of 
the  Government  and  those  of  potential 
whistle  blowers  While  my  coUeai^ue 
from  lowus  proposal,  when  completed, 
may  differ  somewhat  from  what  I  am 
introducintj  today.  I  look  forward  to 
working'  with  him  on  this  matter. 

I  <vsk  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill,  a  section-by -sect  ion  analy- 
sis, and  the  Department  of  Justice's  of- 
ficial letter  of  transmittal  be  made  a 
p.irt  a{  the  Rkixjkd 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  mati'- 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

S.  278.5 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Hep 
resenlalivex  nf  the  United  .States  of  AiniTua  in 
Congress  (wsnntiled, 
SECTION  I.  SHORT TITU: 

Thi.s  AcX,  may  be  >  Itetl  as  thy   'KalM'  Claims 
Tei  hnli  al  Aiiifmlniorit  Ai.t  of  1992.  ' 
SEV.  2.  PIIRPO.SE. 

It  Is  the  piirpotip  of  this  Act  to  make  a 
technical  amendment  to  section  37:jO  of  title 
31,  Unlt,e<l  States  Code,  as  amended  by  sec 
tlon  :i  of  the  h'alse  Clalni.s  Amcndmenls  Act 
of  19«6(Huh    I.  m  '£2) 
SEC.  3.  TECHNICAI.  A.MKNl)MEVr. 

Section  3730<e)  of  tltlo  31.  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  followinK  new  paranniph' 

"(5)  No  court  shall   have  jurisdiction  over 
an  action  under  suhsecMon  ib)  of  this  section 
that  Is  basnd.  in  whole  or  in  part,  upon  infor 
matlon  obutliied   In  the  course  or  si:ope  of 
government  employment." 
sec:.  4.  EEn:(mvE  date. 

Ttie  amendtiient  made  by  section  3  of  this 
Act  shall  i.ake  effect  Immediately  upon  en 
actineiit.  and  shall  apply  to  all  cases  pendln^' 
on  the  date  of  enactment,  and  to  all  cases 
riled  thereafter. 

U.S.  Ukpaktmknt  ok  Justick, 

OKKICKOK  LKGlSl.A'riVK  AFKAIKS, 
Washmyton,  DC,  Sovemlier  4.  1991. 
lion.  Dan  QtiAYl.K, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Wiishinqlon,  liC. 

DKAii  Mi{.  PKK8IDKNT  Enclosed  for  your 
consideration  and  appropriate  reference  Is  a 
bill,  the  'False  Claims  Technical  Amend 
mont  Act  of  1991."  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  overturn  several  Circuit  Court  decisions. 
includiiiK  an  Kleventh  Circuit  decision  Issued 
May  29.  1991.  holdint;  that  the  False  Claims 
Act  permits  (government  employees  who  par- 
t.klpatp  In  a  Kovernment  fraud  investigation 
to  file  suits  for  a  personal  reward  of  up  to 
30%  of  the  government's  recoveiy.  United 
.'ilates  vz  rrl  Wilhainx  v.  NhX  Corp..  931  F.'id 
1493illlhCir    1991) 

The  False  Claims  Act  permlUs  private  oltl 
zens  who  have  independent  Information 
about  fraud  aKainst  tlie  government  to  file 
what  are  known  as  "qui  tarn  suits."  The  qui 
tAm  provision  is  designed  as  a  mechanism  to 
brint:  new  information  to  the  attention  of 
the  Department  of  ..lustlie.  and  to  allow 
tho.se  who  bring  this  new  information  to 
share  in  the  Kovernmenl  s  recovery  as  a  re 
ward.  While  the  qui  tjiin  statute  <liveits  a 
subsUintial   peruentaice  of  the  government's 


damages  away  from  the  Treasury  to  private 
citizens— private  citizens  may  obtain  lie 
tween  15%  and  30%  of  the  government's  re 
rovery  the  statute  is  designed  as  an  Incen- 
tlve  for  more  private  citizens  with  independ- 
ent information  not  known  to  the  govern- 
ment to  come  forward,  so  that  the  Treasury 
as  a  whole  will  be  bett.er  off  though  larger 
numbers  of  recoveries. 

Suits  by  government  employees  based  on 
inlormatlon  already  in  the  possession  of  the 
government  that  the  government  Is  already 
acting  upwn  do  not  increase  the  volume  of 
cases,  they  merely  divert  up  to  30%  of  the 
government's  recovery  to  the  government 
employee  who  fortunately  happens  to  be 
working  on  the  matter  and  manages  to  get 
to  the  courthouse  first.  For  this  reason,  from 
the  date  of  the  Act's  enactment  In  1863  to 
1991.  no  government  employee  has  ever  been 
permitted  to  sue. 

In  1986  Congiess  changed  the  language  of 
the  statute  In  order  to  make  clear  that  It  In- 
tended a  broad  class  of  private  Individuals  to 
have  standing  to  sue.  Neither  the  new  lan- 
guage nor  the  legislative  hlstoiy  addressed 
government  employee  suits,  but  the  statu- 
tory change  removed  the  language  that  had 
been  Interpreted  to  prohibit  such  suits  Gov- 
ernment employees  have  now  filed  suites  all 
over  the  country.'  and  we  have  been  resist- 
ing them  because  we  believe  that  these  suits 
will  deplete  rather  than  augment  the  Treas- 
ury and  will  create  dual  loyalties  on  the  part 
of  government  employees.  On  May  29.  1991 
the  Kleventh  Circuit  helil  that  Congress'  fail 
ure  to  address  the  issue  speclfitally  In  1986 
when  it  changed  tho  statutory  language 
means  that  government  employees  can  now 
sue  iVi//icim.s'.  xufna.  Within  tho  last  few 
months  the  Ninth  Circuit  has  also  held  that 
government  employees  may  sue.  United 
Stales  ez  ret.  Hagood  v.  Sonoma  County  Water 
Agency ,  929  F  2d  1<I16  (9th  Cir.  1991),  and  the 
First  Circuit  issued  a  similar  decision  that, 
while  prohibiting  the  i>articu!ar  employee 
there  from  bringing  suit,  opened  the  way 
generally  for  such  suits.  United  Stales  ez  rel 
Lclilanc  v.  Itautheon  Co..  913  F  2d  17  (1st  Cir 
1990),  lerl   denied,  HIS.  Ct.  1312(1991). 

The  facts  in  the  Kleventh  Circuit  case  are 
a  good  Illustration  of  the  extremely  adverse 
effects  ujwn  the  government  as  a  whole 
should  the  decision  stand.  The  lawsuit  was 
filed  by  an  Air  Force  attorney  after  he  had 
been  directed  by  his  superior  officer  to  con 
duct  an  Investigation  to  determine  whether 


'United  Slatei  v  ('AC  Ramsay  Inc..  744  K.  Supp 
ll.«  (S  n  Kla  1990).  appeal  pmdiny.  No  90  5848  (llth 
Cir),  United  States  v  Ruche.  No  90  6103  Civ  Klnif 
(SI)  Kla).  appeal  prndmij.  No.  90  6646  (lllh  Cir); 
United  Stalei  v  Stem.  No  90  163  CIV  T  17A  (M  D 
Kla  ).  appeal  pending.  No  90  3&i56-  United  States  v 
Ikpe  Medical  Center  No  90  0397  CIV  Moreno  (S  1) 
Kla).  appeal  pending  No  90 .6645;  United  States  i 
Shore.  No  906106  Civ  Gonzalez  (SO  Kla).  United 
States  V  Cnstino  Knriguei.  No  906105  Civ  I'alne 
(SO.  Kla).  United  .S'tates  v  />s  Medical  Associates. 
No  90  6107  Civ  Moreno  (S  n  Kla  ):  United  .<;iates  v 
\urth  Federal  Medical  Center.  No  90  0014  Civ 
Roelliirpr  (.S  I>  Kla):  (/ .S'  ei  rel  McDowell  v.  McDon 
nell  Douglas  Corp  .  7.65  K  Supp  1038  iM  D  Ca  1991): 
Ertckson  ez  rel  U  S  v  American  Inst  of  Bioloqical 
Sciences.  T\6  F  Supp  908  (Kl>  V«  1989).  United  Stales 
ei  rel  Kelley  v  Hughei  Aircra/t  Co  No  CV  89  4832 
W.m  (C  I)  Cal  ),  (/  .V  er  rel  Mobin  v  Desert  Ciinstr 
Co.  Civ  No  S90  297  HUM  i.O  Nev  .tune  11.  1991): 
US  ei  rel.  Daly  v  John  llruiin  Co  .  Civ  No  C90 '237 
(I)  Wyo  );  IIS  ez  rel  Kuth  Kcgnc'ui  c  Calvin  h'ord 
and  Big  Truck  Center.  No  90  CV  601)03  A  A  (EO 
Mioh  );  II  S  er  rel  .Vimpvm  r  l.iuir  Siegter  Inc  .  No 
9\  aa  l)T(Tx)  (CI)  Cal).  United  States  ez  rel. 
l.cRlanc  V  Raytheon  Co  .  infra.  United  States  ez  rel. 
Hagood  v  Somntia  Countu  Watet  Agency,  infra.  Other 
i-jiseH  are  p4?niliii»(  whi-re  I  h<*  60  day  seal  Imposed  on 
thii  case  by  Itii'  h'lilsi'  Claims  Art  has  not  yel  been 
llfled 


bids  on  coiitracUs  over  a  period  of  years 
showed  any  suspicious  pattern  The  attorney 
spent  a  large  percentage  of  his  official  time 
as  well  iis  government  resources  working  on 
the  case.  Within  days  of  his  reporting  his 
conclusions  to  his  superior  officei ,  that  off! 
cer  referred  the  case  to  the  .Air  Force  Office 
of  Special  Inve.-itigations,  which  opened  an 
investigation  The  Air  Force  Office  oi  Spe 
cial  Investigations  ultimately  spent  over 
11, (WO  hours  investigating  the  ca.se  ovei  a 
two  year  period,  and  conducted  over  200 
interviews. 

The  government  attorney's  personal  case 
wiis  dismissed  by  the  lower  court  in  1989.  On 
May  20.  1991.  based  entirely  on  the  effortj<  of 
the    Air    Foice   Office   of   Special    Investiga 
tions  and  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  De 
partment    negotiated    a    j;}4    million    settle 
ment  with   the   bldrigger.   NEC   Information 
Technologies.  Ltd  .  one  of  the   largest  over- 
seas recoveries  in  a  fraud  case  in  the  Depart 
ment's  history.  On  May  '29.  1991.  the  Eleventh 
Cm  ait   reversed   the   lower  courts   decision 
dr-^missing    the   government   attorney's   per- 
sonal reward  tase,  and  cleared  the  way  to  a 
claim  by  that  attorney  for  up  to  30%  of  the 
government's  .settlement,   or  more   than  $10 
niilllon  from  the  Treasury. 

We  do  not  believe  that  In  liberalizing  pri- 
vate QUI  lam  suits  in  1986,  Congress  intended 
to  give  government  employees  this  type  of 
windfall  for  performing  their  government 
jobs.  Moreover,  the  decision  will  impair  the 
government's  antl  fraud  program  tremen- 
dously. We  expeit  that  in  many  current  gov- 
ernment fraud  investigations  a  government 
employee  or  attorney  working  on  tho  case 
will  file  a  (/til  lain  suit  for  a  personal  recov- 
ery. The  smallest  percenuige  permitted  to 
the  QUI  lam  plaintiff  in  the  statute  is  a  15°'o 
diversion  of  the  government's  recovery 

The  impairment  in  our  anti  fraud  program 
cannot  be  measured  only  by  the  drop  in  re- 
coveries. Under  the  regime  estAbllshed  by 
the  H't(/ium,v  decision,  government  employees 
will  have  an  Incentive  to  rush  to  the  court- 
house as  soon  as  they  have  any  information 
about  a  iriminal  or  civil  investigation  in- 
volving a  loss  to  the  Treasury.  The  unsealing 
of  the  ca.se  sixty  days  after  it  is  filed  (with 
no  enlargement  of  this  time  granted  unless 
the  government  can  show  "good  cause  "  I  will 
alert  the  t.arget  of  the  criminal  or  civil  in 
vestigation  to  the  government's  inquiry,  and 
thus  will  impair  the  investigation  and  sub- 
stantially lessen  the  chance  of  a  criminal 
conviction  or  recovery  in  the  future. 

Moreover,  allowing  government  employees 
to  reap  rewards  based  on  the  fortuity  of  their 
work  asslgnir.ents  will  create  conflicts  of  in- 
terest among  employees  and  create  morale 
problems  among  those  employees  not  as- 
signed to  fraud  cases.  This  issue  was  specifi- 
cally addressed  by  Congress  when  it  amended 
the  False  Claims  Act  in  1943  to  overrule  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  that  had  concluded, 
like  the  Williams  decision,  that  there  was  no 
statutory  barrier  to  private  suits  based  on 
information  obtaineil  from  within  the  gov- 
ernment. The  1943  law  reflected  a  congres- 
sional conclusion  that  to  permit  such  suits 
would  create  a  'tremendous  temptation  and 
opportunity"  tor  government  employees  "to 
take  advantage  of  the  information  they  dis- 
cover in  the  course  of  government  business 
"to  enrich  themselves  by  instigating  inform- 
er's suits."  Congress  at  the  time  stated  that 
■■[tjhat  is  a  temptation  we  wish  to  remove." 
89  Cong.  Rec.  10849.  78th  Cong..  1st  Se.ss. 
(1943).  The  concein  surrounding  conflicts  of 
Interest  on  the  part  of  government  employ 
ees  has.  if  anything,  increased  since  1943 

The  proposed  legislation  will  eliminate 
lhe.se  problems  by  restoring  the  pre  1986  uii- 


deistanding  that  no  personal  reward  suit 
may  be  brought  based  on  inlormatlon  ob- 
tained from  within  the  government.  The  pro- 
posal is  similar  to  a  provision  included  in  the 
recent  savings  and  loan  fraud  legislation, 
prohibiting  the  payment  of  rewards  for  infor- 
mation relating  to  financial  institution  of- 
fenses to  anyone  who  has  furnished  "infor 
mation  discovered  or  gathered  in  the  course 
of  his  government  employment  '  18  II.S.C. 
!4;«159A(bi(l).  The  proposed  legislation  will  be 
iii.idp  applicable  to  all  pending  cases  so  as  to 
eliminate  pending  cases  brought  by  govern- 
ment employees.  In  order  to  avoid  a  loss  to 
the  Treasury  of  up  to  $11  million  in  this  case. 
we  ask  that  this  legislation  be  expedited. 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
lOBRAi  requires  that  all  revenue  and  direct 
spending  legislation  meet  a  pay-as-you-go 
requirement.  That  is.  no  such  bill  should  re- 
sult in  an  increase  in  the  deficit;  and  if  it 
does,  it  will  trigger  a  sequester  if  it  is  not 
fully  offset.  Recoveries  for  government  em- 
ployees are  not  includeii  in  the  budget  base- 
lines; therefore,  the  pay-as  you-go  impact  of 
this  proposal  is  zero. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises us  that  there  is  no  objection  from  the 
standp<3int  of  the  Administration's  program 
to  the  submission  of  this  legislation  to  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 

W.  Lkk  Rawi.s, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Si-xrnoN-HY-SKcnoN  Analysis  ok  thk  Fai.sk 

CLAIMS  TECHNICAL  AMKNDMKN  T  ACT  OK  1992 
SFXrriON  1,  SHORT  TITLK 

This  section  provides  that  the  bill,   if  en 
acted,  would  be  known  as  the  False  Claims 
Technical  Amendment  Act  of  1992. 

SKC.  2.  Pt'Rl'lJSK 

This  section  provides  that  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  make  a  technical  amendment  to 
a  provision  of  the  False  Claims  Amendments 
Act  of  1986.  31  U.S.C.  §§3723-3733.  The  amend- 
ment is  made  to  the  qui  lam  provision  of  that 
statute.  31  U.S.C.  §3730.  which  permit.s  pri- 
vate individuals  with  knowledge  of  fraud 
against  the  government  to  file  private  suits 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States  and  recover 
a  portion  of  the  government's  damages.  The 
technical  amendment  is  designed  to  clarify 
that  the  1986  amendments  to  the  (/tii  tatn  pro- 
vision were  not  intended  to  eliminate  the 
previously  existing  bar  on  the  use  of  infor- 
mation obtained  in  the  course  or  scope  ot 
government  employinent  for  a  pereonal  qui 
lam  suit,  and  to  overrule  the  decisions  in 
United  States  ez  rel.  Williams  v.  SKC  Corp..  931 
F.2d  1493  (llth  Cir.  1991)  and  in  United  Slates 
ex  rel.  Hagood  v.  Sonoma  County  Water  Agen- 
f-y.  929  F.2d  1416  (9th  Cir.  1991 ). 

SEC.  3.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT 

This  section  clarifies  that  a  suit  for  a  per- 
sonal reward  under  section  37'30  of  title  31 
that  is  based  on  information  obtained  in  the 
course  or  scope  of  government  employment 
is  barred,  whether  the  plaintiff  is  a  current 
or  former  government  employee,  or  whether 
the  plaintiff  obtained  the  information  upon 
which  the  suit  is  based  directly  or  indirectly 
from  a  current  or  former  government  em- 
ployee. 

SEC.  4.  KKKECTIVE  DATE 

The  amendment  made  by  section  3  of  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  immediately  upon  en- 
actment, and  shall  apply  to  all  cases  pending 
on  the  date  of  enactment,  and  to  all  cases 
filed  thereafter.  This  section  makes  clear 
that  causes  of  action  that  arose  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  statute  that  are  based 


on  information  obtained  in  the  course  and 
scope  ol  government  employment,  which  are 
either  pending  on  the  date  of  enactment  or 
filed  thereafter,  will  be  barred. 

By    Mr.    SANFORD   (for  himself. 

Mr.  Garn.  and  Mr.  DixON): 

S.    2787.    A    bill    to    permit    national 

banks  to  underwTite  municipal  revenue 

bonds:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 

Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

MLMCli'AL  REVENl'K  BONDS 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  lejjislation  to  im- 
prove the  stale  of  our  economy  and  to 
g:ive  greater  opportunities  to  municipal 
fjovernments.  Economic  recovery  is  im- 
perative Lo  our  Nation's  future.  Action 
taken  should  have  short-term  effects, 
but  more  importantly,  any  action 
should  be  good  public  policy  and  result 
in  long-term  benefits.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  joined  in  this  effort  by  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee.  Senator  Garn,  as 
well  as  Senator  DixON. 

In  January,  I  outlined  an  economic 
recovery  package  for  our  country.  My 
package  has  many  components,  and 
today  I  am  introducing  the  statutory 
changes  necessary  to  implement  one  of 
the  ideas  which  I  believe  will  subtly 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  our 
economy.  My  reform  package  Included 
some  bold  new  ideas  and  some  small, 
but  no  less  important,  policy  changes 
that  seek  to  spur  recovery  all  over  the 
Nation.  We  need  to  look  for  ways  to 
generate  improvement  starting  in  our 
local  communities.  Mr.  President,  my 
bill  does  just  that. 

Investment  in  the  nuts  and  bolts  of 
our  country  -public  works— is  simply 
good  public  policy.  City  officials  all 
across  the  country  have  devised  plans 
to  improve  the  infrastructure  in  their 
localities,  however,  they  are  stalled  by 
the  obvious  shortage  of  funds.  Numer- 
ous project  proposals,  tailor-made  for 
each  town  by  local  folks,  are  sitting  on 
shelves  collecting  dust. 

The  inability  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide  sufficient  funding  has 
resulted  in  increasing  burdens  on  State 
and  local  governments.  In  light  of 
these  increasing  burdens,  it  is  under- 
standable that  simply  maintaining  the 
status  quo  is  a  challenge  for  local  offi- 
cials. Raising  funds  for  local  public 
works  projects  is  extremely  difficult 
and  thus  many  ideas  generated  by  local 
people  for  local  improvements  are  con- 
sidered wishful  thinking.  This  is  sim- 
ply unacceptable;  our  infrastructure  is 
decaying.  The  quality  of  our  country's 
future  is  at  stake.  Short-term  band- 
aids  will  not  suffice.  Investment  in  our 
infrastructure  is  an  investment  in  our 
future. 

My  bill  calls  for  no  Federal  moneys, 
but  simply  creates  opportunities  for 
State  and  local  governments  to  obtain 
direct,  local  financing  for  infrastruc- 
ture investments.  Specifically,  my  bill 
would  amend  the  National  Bank  Act  to 
authorize  national  banks  to  underwrite 
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n)uniii|)iil  rnvonuo  bonds  Part,  of  tlio 
(lifticiilt.v  towns  fxpcrienco  in  findintr 
adequate  finaiuial  sorvices  can  he  alle- 
viated by  simply  updatintr  laws  to  pei-- 
mit  local  banks  to  underwrite  all  types 
of  municipal  revenui^  bonds.  At  one 
time,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Curi-ency 
permitted  national  tianks  to  undei'- 
wrile  municipal  revenue  lioniJs  How- 
ever, a  1968  court  decision  interpreted 
the  lejfislative  history  of  the  C'.lass- 
Stesall  Act  as  indicating  a  coiik'n^s- 
slonal  intent  to  permit  underwritinj,' 
only  of  general  ol)lit,'ation  bonds  that 
are  backed  by  tht;  full  faith  and  credit 
and  ta.xiiiK'  power  of  the  issuini,'  (govern- 
ment,. 

As  a  result,  bank.s  have  only  bi-cn  al- 
lowed to  underwrite  municipal  revenue 
bonds  for  certain  specific  projec^ts.  In 
order  to  finance  other  local  infrastruc- 
ture projects  like  bridtjes  and  schools, 
local  governments  are  forced  t.o  solicit 
help  from  major  underwriters  Many  of 
these  lar^'e  financi.il  services  firms  arc 
reluctant  to  un<lerwritc  bond  referen- 
dums  for  small  projects,  thus  many 
tfood  projects  that  would  b(;nefit  com- 
munities are  passed  over.  My  bill  would 
K'et  these  local  projects  off  the  shelves 
and  into  action  with  the  help  of  local 
banks. 

Knaldint,'^  national  t)anks  to  under- 
write such  bonds  will  result  in  substan- 
tial new  financint^  sourct-s  for  munici- 
palities. A  local  bank  would  in  all  like- 
lihood be  more  intereKl,c<l  in  and  more 
likely  t(}  underwrite  small  community 
projects,  and  local  ('itizens  would  moi-e 
likely  buy  these  bonds  l)ecau.sc  ttii-y 
are  typically  safe,  community  rimidcd 
investments.  Sul)seijuentiy.  this  li-u'is 
lation,  throu^rh  compel. itioii.  could  b-ad 
to  a  lower  financial  services  costs  for 
State  and  local  governments  as  well  as 
the  overall  costs  of  local  improv(?mcnt 
projcf'ts.  This  will  btinefit  taxpayers 
who  must  ultimately  be.ir  the  cost  of 
public  borrowini^.  In  short,  this  bill 
will  allow  local  banks  to  aildress  the 
needs  of  its  community,  resulting  in 
important  local  improvements,  at.  local 
costs. 

Similar  legislation  hiis  been  passed 
by  tht?  Senate  thret;  times.  This  is  not 
a  new  idea,  but  one  that  needs  to  bo 
impl'>niented  True  economic  recovery 
will  not.  be  <ichieveil  overriif,'ht  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  national  economic  plan.  Our 
communities  are  on  the  front  lines, 
fii^htint^  the  battle  for  economics  recov- 
ery. This  bill  simply  seeks  to  assist 
thcni  in  their  efforta. 


Hv   Mr    KKUKY  ifor  himself,  Mr. 
ilni,i,iN(;.s.  and  Mi-   .Stkvkns)- 

S  27HH  A  bill  to  amen.i  litlc  III  of 
the  Marine  Protectioii.  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  to  authorize  ap 
propriaf  ions  for  fisial  years  1993 
throuKb  W^'i.  and  for  other  purposes,  to 
the  C(immittee  on  Comnicrce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 


NATIONAL  MAKI.NK  SANCILAHIKS  CKOOUAM 
AMKND.MKN'rS  ACT  OK  \<»2 

Mr  KKHHV,  .Mr  President,  today  I 
am  iiit  luducin^'  a  bill  to  amend  title  III 
of  the  Marine  Protection,  Research, 
and  Sanctuaries  Act  |MPRSA|  of  1972 
and  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal years  1993  through  1995,  Our  na- 
tional marine  sixnctuaries  protect  and 
preserve  marine  environments  of  spe- 
cial ecoloffical.  historical,  educational, 
recreational,  ami  esthetic  importance. 
This  marine  sanctuary  system,  like  our 
system  of  n.itional  parks,  includes  a 
startluiK'  diversity  of  aquatic  habitats 
and  animals  such  as  miirratintf  whales. 
Kiant  kelp  forests,  and  coral  reefs.  Im- 
portantly, marine  sanctuaries  provide 
protecteii  waters  ami  secure  habitats 
for  endanK'ercd  or  threatene<l  species  of 
fish,  marine  mammals,  and  birds.  It  is 
a  s.ystem  in  which  we  can  all  take 
pride,  and  a  system  t  hat  we  should  con- 
tinue to  support. 

Since  enactment  of  the  MPRSA  in 
1!>72,  eight  siinctuaries  have  been  des- 
ignated including  sites  such  as  the 
Channel  Islands  of  California  and  the 
Florida  Keys.  This  list  is  soon  to  grow, 
with  three  more  sites  to  be  designated 
this  year,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
Stcllw.igen  Hank  lo<afed  iti  M;is,sachu- 
setts  May  a  site  1  nominated  for  des- 
ignation in  1988  is  one  of  those  new 
sites.  Currently,  many  competing  fac- 
tors such  aa  pollution  in  Miissachusetls 
Bay,  dumping  of  dredged  materials, 
and  the  potential  of  mineral  and  gravel 
mining  threaten  this  uniciue  marine  re- 
source I  look  forward  to  this  di-signa- 
tion  in  order  tii  ensure  long-term  man- 
agement and  protection  of  this  area. 

Hut  as  the  number  of  sanctuaries 
grtjws  larger,  we  should  ensure  that 
adequate  resources  an;  provided  for 
management:  not  onl.y  for  sites  pres- 
ently op^'-rating,  but  also  for  sites  that 
will  be  designated.  Historically,  fund- 
ing for  marine  sanctuaries  has  been  in- 
sufficient to  allow  for  comprehensive 
management  of  marine  areas.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  would  authorize 
additional  funding  for  program  man- 
agement. Ai  (  nrding  to  NOA.^s  marine 
sanctuary  review  team,  none  of  the 
sanctuaries  now  in  place  is  adequatel.v 
staffed  or  provided  with  the  facilities. 
equipment,  or  supplies  re(|uired  to  do 
the  job  This  funding  authorization 
moves  in  a  responsible  direction  that 
recognizes  the  complex  reality  of  man- 
aging marine  .sanil  u.irns.  ,iml  ensures 
that  new  sites  like  Stellwagen  Bank  re- 
ceive the  necessarv  support  they  de- 
serve. 

However.  l'"cderal  funding  alone  m.iy 
not  be  enough.  This  bill  would  increase 
the  amount  of  civil  penalties  imposed 
for  violations  of  sanctuary  regulations. 
The  increased  penalties  should  serve  to 
deter  violations,  which  will  benefit  the 
users  of  these  sanctuaries  and  reduce 
enforcement  costs.  But  where  the  de- 
terrence is  ineffective,  the  proceeds 
from  these  penalties  will  be  applied  to 


the  cost  of  sanctuary  management  and 
argument  Federal  spending  In  addi- 
tion, this  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  enter  into  cooperative 
agreements  and  to  solicit  and  receive 
donations  from  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions This  authority  will  provide  addi- 
tional resources  for  marine  sanctuaries 
and  their  management. 

This  bill  also  atldresses  specific  needs 
of  the  marine  sanctuary  program  that 
either  delay  .sanctuary  designations  or 
hinder   sanctuary    planning   and    man 
agement. 

Specifically,  the  bill  addresses  inter- 
agency cooperation,  especially  NOAA's 
authority  to  revu'w  activities  both  in- 
side and  outside  of  sanctuary  l)ound- 
aries  that  affect  siinctuary  resources. 
The  bill  requires  all  Federal  agcmcies 
including  private  activities  authorized 
by  licenses,  leases  or  permits  to  submit 
written  statements  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  describing  activities  p(5ten- 
tially  detrimental  to  sanctuary  re- 
sources. It.  also  allows  the  Secretary  to 
recommend  reasonable  and  prudent  al- 
ternatives in  order  to  protect  sanc- 
tuary resources  and  quality  Re()uired 
notifications  and  responses  should  pro 
mole  more  timely  evaluations  of  po- 
tentially harmful  activities  and  appro- 
priate responses. 

Hazar<Ious  materials  located  close  to 
sanctuaries  have  emerged  as  a  sub- 
stantive ol)Sta<:le  to  siinct  uary  designa- 
tion and  management.  This  has.  for  ex 
ampU'.  been  a  major  obstacle  in  the 
Stellwagen  Hank  designation  Obvi- 
ously, ha/nirdous  materials  m.iy  threat- 
en living  marine  resources  Knowing 
the  location  of  hazardous  materials 
and  the  extent,  of  contamination  is  es- 
sential to  comprehensive  management 
and  resource  pr(jtect,ion.  The  bill  will 
enhance  NOAAs  ability  to  obt^iin  from 
other  Federal  agencies  information  re- 
garding the  past,  present,  or  proposed 
future  disposal  of  hazardous  materials 
in  or  near  i7iarine  sanctuaries  in  ordi-r 
to  evaluate  environmental  risks. 

In  addition,  the  bill  directs  NOAA  to 
pi'omote  and  coordinate  research,  mon- 
itoring antl  education  in  marine  .sanc- 
tuaries so  that  the  public  might  better 
understand  the  complexities  of  the  ma 
rine  environment.  Greater  (emphasis  on 
marine  research  anil  education  should 
benefit  several  marine  institutions  in 
my  own  .State  such  its  Woods  Hole 
Oceanographic.  MIT  Sea  Orant.  and  the 
New  Kngland  Atjuanum  l^ndoubtedly. 
sanctuaries  in  other  areas  will  provide 
similar  l)enefits. 

There  is  also  a  nei>ii  to  focus  the  ma- 
rine sanctuaries  program  on  the  future. 
This  bill  requires  NOAA  to  review 
sanctuary  management  plans  every  5 
years  in  order  to  evaluate  progress  in 
reaching  long-term  goals.  The  bill  also 
allows  for  the  establishment  of  one  or 
more  advisory  councils  for  marine 
sanctuaries.  These  councils  should  pro- 
vide direct  assist, ince.  guid.ince.  and 
vision  for  sanctu.iry  designations  and 
management. 


The  National  Marine  Sanctuary  Pro- 
gram preserves,  protects  and  manages 
for  future  generations  invaluable  ma- 
rine environments  that  are  part  of  our 
I  ommon  natural  heritage.  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce  this  bill  to  reauthorize 
this  program  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  he 
printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordtu-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

s.  2788 

/((  i(  euartpd  tiy  thi'  Senate  unU  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  tn 
Congress  asseinhled. 

SHOftT  TITLK 

Skction  1  Thi.s  Act  may  bo  cited  as  the 
"Niiiional  Marine  Sanctuaries  Program 
Amemlnienia  Act  of  1992". 

FINDINGS 

Skc.  2,  Section  301(a)(2)  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  (16  U,S,C,  1431(a)(2))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and.  in  some  instances,  inter- 
national" immediately  after  "national". 

PLRI'OSKS  AND  I'OI.ICIKS 

Skc,  3,  Section  ;»l(b)  of  tht;  .Marine  Protec- 
tion. Research,  and  Sanctuarie.s  Act  of  1972 
(16U,S.C,  1431(b))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
>;i-aph  (4); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
li.ciiirraph  (5);  and 

1  i'  tiv  a<l<iiiig  at  the  end  the  followintf  new 
p.iragraphs: 

■<6i  ti)  develop  coordinated  plans  for  the 
Iirotectlon  and  management  of  the.se  areas 
with  appropriate  P'ederal  agencies.  State  and 
local  governments.  Native  American  tribes 
and  organizations,  international  organizji- 
tjons.  and  other  public  and  private  interests 
concerned  with  the  continuint;  health  and  re 
sillence  of  these  marine  arcits;  and 

"(7)  to  create  models  of  and  incentives  for 
ways  to  protect  and  conserve  these  marine 
are.as,", 

DKKINITIONS 

Skc  4,  Section  302(6)  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion.  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
(16  use,  1432(6))  is  amended  - 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
t,'raph  (A)(ii); 

(2 1  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpsira- 
graph  (H):  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  tho  end  the  followint,"-  new 
subparatrraph; 

"(C)  the  cost  of  lontr-term  monitoring  of 
the  affected  sanctuary  resources;". 

SANCrUARy  DKSIGNATION  STANDAROS 

SKC,  5.  (a)  Findings  ok  Skckku-auy,— Sec- 
tion 303(ail2)(H)  of  the  Marine  Protection. 
Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (16 
t' s  (•  1433(a)(2)(U)i  is  amended  by  striking 
•  .ti  1'  inadequate"  and  insertint:  in  lieu  thcre- 
oi  "should  be  supplemented", 

I  til  Hk.soiuck  Asskssmkni'  Rki'ort,  -Sec- 
tiijii  ;50;3(bii3)  of  the  .Marine  Protection.  Re- 
search, and  Sanctuaries  .Act  of  1972  (16  U.S,C, 
14,3.'i>  bii3i)  is  amended  by  insertint;  ".  govern- 
mental." immediately  after  "commercial"  in 
I  ho  last  sentence, 

II  I      INKORMATION      ON      DISPOSAL     OV      MATK 

RIALS.  Section  30;j(b)  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Ait  of  1972 
(16  U,S,C.  1433(b))  is  amended  by  addinir  at 
the  end  the  following  new  paragraph 

"(4)     INKORMATION     ON     DISPOSAL    OK     MATK- 

KIALS.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Sec- 
retjiry    of    Knertry,    and    the    .Administrator 


should  furnish  the  Secretary  with  informa- 
tion in  their  possession  leKarduiK  any  past, 
pre.sent.  or  proposed  future  disposal  of  mate- 
rials in  the  area  under  consideration,  includ- 
ing any  disposal  of  hazardous  substances, 
hazardous  wastes,  or  radioactive  wastes. 
Public  disclosure  Ijy  the  Secretary  of  infor- 
mation received  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  subject  to  any  national  security  or  other 
restrictions  that  apply  to  the  agency  head 
furnishinK  the  information.". 

PKOCKDLRKS  KOR  DKSIGNATION  AND 
IMPLKMKNTATION 

Skc.  6.  (a)  Sanctuary  Proposal.  -  Section 
304(a)  of  the  Marine  Protection.  Research, 
and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1434la)) 
is  amended  - 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)(C)  by  striking  "a  pro- 
spectus on  the  proposal  which  shall  contain" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "documents,  in- 
cluding an  executive  summary,  that  pro 
vide": 

(2)  in  paratrraph  (5i  by  insertlntr  imme- 
diately before  the  last  sentence  the  following 
new  sentence:  "In  preparing'  the  fishing  regu- 
lations, the  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
other  appropriate  fishery  management  au- 
thorities (including  international.  Federal, 
State,  and  Native  .American  fishery  manage 
ment  authorities  with  rights  or  responsibil- 
ities within  the  sanctuary  to  which  the  regu- 
lations would  apply)  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable stAge  ";  and 

(3)  in  paratrraph  (6)  by  striking  "prospec- 
tus" each  place  it  occurs  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "documents", 

(bi  IssuANCK  OK  DKSIGNATION  N(rncK.— Sec- 
tion 304(b)(li  of  the  Marine  Protection.  Re- 
search, and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (16  IJ,S,C. 
14:J4(b)(l))  is  amended  by  striking  the  third 
sentence. 

(C)  INTKHAGKNCY  COOPKRATION.  — Section  ;504 
of  the  Marine  Protection.  Research,  and 
Sani;tuaries  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1434 1  is 
amended  by  .adding  at  the  end  the  followin^c 
new  sutjsection: 

"(d)  iN-rKRAGKNCV  COOPKRATION  — 
"(1 )  Rkvikw  ok  AGKNCY  At-rlONS. — 
"(A)  In  gknkral.  -Federal  a^'cncy  actions 
internal  or  external  to  a  national  marine 
sanctuary,  including  private  activities  au- 
thorized by  licen.ses.  leases,  or  permits,  that 
aie  likely  to  destroy,  cause  the  loss  of.  or  in- 
jure any  sanctuary  resource  or  quality  are 
subject  to  review  by  and  consultation  with 
the  .Secretary. 

"(R)  AGKNCY  .STA-rKMKN-rS  RKQUIRKD.  -Each 
Federal  at^ency  proposing  an  action  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (Ai  shall  provide  the 
Secretary  with  a  written  statement  descriti- 
inK  the  action  and  its  potential  effects  on 
sanctuary  re.sources  and  <iualities  at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  time,  but  in  no  case  later 
than  90  days  before  the  final  approval  of  the 
action  unless  both  the  Federal  a^^ency  and 
the  Secretary  aRree  to  a  different  schedule. 

"(2)      SKCRFrPARY'S      RKCOMMKNDKD      ALTKR- 

NATiVKS,— If  the  Secretary  finds  that  a  Fed- 
eral atcency  action  is  likely  to  destroy,  cause 
the  loss  of.  or  Injure  a  .sanctuary  resource  or 
(juality.  the  Secretary  shall  (within  60  days 
of  receipt  of  complete  information  on  the 
proposed  agency  action)  recommend  reason- 
able and  prudent  alternatives,  which  may  in- 
clude conduct  of  the  action  elsewhere,  which 
can  be  taken  by  the  Federal  aiienc.v  in  imple- 
mentinM:  the  agency  action  that  will  protect 
sanctuary  resources  and  qualities. 

"(3)  Rksponsk  to  rkcommkndations.-- The 
agency  head  who  receives  the  Secretary's 
recommended  alternatives  under  paragraph 
(2)  shall  promptly  consult  with  the  Secretary 
on  the  alternatives.  If  the  aRency  head  de- 
cides   not    to    follow    the    alieinatives.    the 


agency  head  shall  provide  the  Secretary  with 
a  detailed  written  statement  explaining  the 
reasons  for  that  decLsion.' 

(d)  Rkvikw  ok  Managkmknt  Plans.— Sec- 
tion 304  of  the  Marine  Protection.  Re.seaixh. 
and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1434), 
as  amended  by  subsection  ((_)  of  this  section, 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection 

"(e)  Rkvikw  ok  Managkmknt  Plans.— Not 
more  than  5  years  after  the  date  of  desig-na- 
tion  of  any  national  marine  sanctuary,  and 
thereafter  at  intervals  not  exceeding  5  years, 
the  Secretary  shall  evaluate  the  substantive 
progress  toward  impiementinR  the  manage- 
ment plan  and  goals  for  the  sanctuary,  espe- 
cially the  effectiveness  of  sil«-specific  man- 
agement teihniQues.  and  shall  revise  the 
management  plan  and  refrulations  as  nec- 
essary to  fulfill  the  purposes  and  policies  of 
this  title.". 

(e)  TECHNICAL  A  MKN  DM  KNT,— Section 
304(a)(5)  of  the  Marine  Protection.  Research, 
and  .Sanctu.-ines  Act  of  19"2  (16  U.S,C, 
1434(a)(5))  is  amended  by  striking  "Fishery 
Conservation  Zone"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "exclusive  economic  zone", 
AI'PLICATION  OK  HKGLLATIONS:  INTKRNATIONAL 

C(X)PKIIAT1()N 
Skc.  7.  (a)  ENKoiiCKAHlLlTY.-  Sei-lion  305  of 
the  Marine  Protection.  Research,  and  Sanc- 
tuaries Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1435)  is  amend- 
ed 

(1 )  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  by  striking  "The"  in  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "This  title  and 
the";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  be  enforced  against" 
immediately  after  "apply  to". 

(2)  by  redesignatinp  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (c);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  sub- 
section (a)  the  following,'  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Area  ok  Application  anii  Enkorcb- 
AHiLiTY,-  The  area  of  application  and  en- 
forceability of  this  title  and  the  regulations 
and  permits  issued  under  this  title  includes 
the  United  States  12-nautical-mile  terri- 
torial sea  and  the  United  States  exclusive 
economic  zone.", 

(t))     INTKRNATIONAL    COOPERATION.  -Section 

305  of  the  .Marine  Protection.  Re.search.  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1435).  as 
amended  by  subsection  (bi  of  this  section,  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new-  paragraph 

"(d)   INTKRNATIONAL   COOPKRATION .— The 

Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  other  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies,  shall  cooperate  with  other 
governments  and  international  organizations 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  and  policies  of 
this  title  and  consistent  with  applicable  re- 
gional and  multilateral  arrangement*  for  the 
protection  and  management  of  special  ma- 
rine areas.". 

(c)  TECHNICAL  Amendment.-  The  section 
heading  for  .section  305  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
(16  U.S.C.  1435)  is  amended  by  striking  all 
after  "REGULATIONS"  and  in.serting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  INTERNATIONAL  NEGOTLA- 
TIONS  AND  COOPERATION". 

PROHIBITED  ACTIMTIES 

Sec.  8.  Section  306  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
(16  U.S,C.  1436)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 
"SEC.  306.  PROHIBITED  ACTIVITIES, 

"It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to 

"(1)  violate  this  title  or  any  regulation  or 

permit  issued  under  this  title: 
"(2i  refuse  to  allow  any  officer  authorized 

to  enforce  this  title  to  board  a  vessel  subject 
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to  such  per.sons  i;onlrol  tor  (.he  purposes  of 
conUuctInK  any  seanli  or  Inspection  In  con 
nectton  with  the  wnfornerrient  of  t.hls  title  or 
any  regulation  or  permit  Issued  under  this 
title;  or 

'■(3»  assault,  resist,  appose,  impede,  intimi- 
date, or  Interfere  with  any  such  authorized 
officer  In  the  conduct  of  any  lawful  search  or 
Inspection.". 

KNKORCKMKNT 
8KC.  9.  (a)  CiVll.  Pknai.TIKS.-  Section  ;J07(cl 
of    the    Marine    Protection.    Research,    and 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C    1437(c))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paratfraph  (1).  by  .strlklnn  'SSO.OOO' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$12.'i.0(X)";  and 

(2)  In  paraKraph  t3> 

(A)  by  strikljit,'  "and  may  be  proceeded" 
and  all  that  follows  through  'jurisdiution"; 
and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol lowing  sen 
tence  "Such  penalty  shall  constitute  a  mar- 
itime lien  on  the  vessel  and  may  be  recov- 
ered In  iiii  action  in  rem  In  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  having  Jurisdiction  over 
the  vessel.". 

(b)  Pkockkds  khom  Civil.  Ff)KKKrriiHK«, 
Section   307(d)(1)  of  the   M.irliie   Protection. 
Resean;h.    and    Sancluailes    Act    of    1972   (16 
use;   li:t7(d)(li)  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   the   following  new  sentenie    "The  pro 
ceeds  from  forfeiture  actions  under  this  sub- 
section shall  constitute  a  separate  recovery 
In  ailditlon  to  .inv  iiir.ounta  recovered  as  rlvll 
p«"naUles  under  thi.s  section  or  as  civil  dam 
ages  un<ler  section  312.   None  of  those  pro 
ceeds  shall  be  subject  to  set-off  " 

(C)  PAYMKNI'  ok  SmRAGK.  f-'AKK,   AND  OrHKR 

Costs.     Section  307(e)(1)  of  the  .Marine  Pro 
tectlon.    Researih.   and    Sanctuaries   Ait   of 
1972  (16  use   H37(e)(l))  Is  amended 

(1 )  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara 
graph  (A); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (U)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon,  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraphs 

■(C)  the  reH.siinablo  and  necessary  costs  for 
the  enforcement  of  this  title  or  of  any  regu 
lation  or  permit  Issued  under  this  title,  in- 
cluding any  neces.sary  o.xi)enses  for  equip 
ment.  training,  travel,  witne.sses.  and  con- 
tracting services  for  enforcement  Investiga- 
tions or  proceedings;  and 

"(D)  any  valid  liens  or  mortgages  against 
any  property  that  has  been  forfeited." 

IlKSKAKrll.  MONI'lOUlNci.  AND  KDUCATION 

Sw.  10.  Section  309  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
(It)  II  .S  <■    1)10)  IS  iirneii'U'd  'o  ir.id  as  follows. 
-SKC.    309.    RtlSKAKCil,    MOM  r(>HI,N<;,    ANU   EDU- 
CATION 

"(ai  In  Cknkuai,  The  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct research,  monitoring,  evaluation,  and 
education  programs  as  are  necessary  and 
reasonable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and 
policies  of  this  title, 

"(b)  PKOMirnON  AND  CndRDINATION  OK 
SANf-rnARY  U.SK  -The  SecreUiiy  shall  take 
such  action  as  Is  necessary  and  reasonable  to 
promote  and  coordinate  the  u.se  of  national 
marine  sanctuaries  for  re.search.  monitoring, 
and  education  purpo.ses.  Such  action  may  in- 
clude consulting  with  Federal  agencies, 
States,  local  governmentju.  regional  agencies. 
Interstate  agencies,  or  other  persons  to  pro- 
mote use  of  one  or  more  sanctuaries  for  re 
search,  monitoring,  and  education,  including 
coordination  with  the  National  Estuarine 
Reseai'cli  Re.serve  System." 

CfXII'KRATIVK  AC.HKKMKNTS  ANIl  DONATION.S 
SKC.  11.  Section  311  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion, Research,  jind  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
116  use,  1442j^  amended  to  read  as  follows 


•^EC     II.   C<XJI'K'R.,MIVK    A<.R*:KMKNTS  A,N0   IM»- 
NAIIONS 

"(ai     COorKRAI'IVK     AOKKKMKNTS.     GKANI'.S. 

AND  Othkk  AnuKKMKNT.s.  -The  Secretary 
may  enter  Into  cooperative  agreements, 
grants,  contracts,  or  other  agreements  with 
States.  local  governmeni-s.  regional  agencies, 
inlei-state  agencies,  or  other  persons  to  carry 
out  the  purpo.ses  and  policies  of  this  title. 

"(bl      AUTHDKIZATION       TO      SOLICII'      l)()NA- 

TliiNS.  -The  Secretaty  may  enter  into  such 
agreements  with  any  nonprofit  organization 
authorizing  the  organization  to  solicit  pri 
vato  donations  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and 
policies  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Donations.— The  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept donations  of  funds.  ptop<Mty.  and  serv- 
ices for  use  In  designating  and  administering 
national  marine  sanctuaries  under  this  title. 
For  the  purposes  of  Federal  income,  estate, 
and  gift  Uijtes,  donations  accepted  under  this 
section  shall  lie  considered  as  a  gift  or  be- 
quest to  or  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States." 

DKSTRUCriON  OR  I^IS.S  OK.  OR  IN.IUKY  TO. 
.HANCrUARY  RK.SOURCK8 

SKC.  12. (a)  MAIUI.irV  IN  GKNKRAL.  Section 
312(a)(1)  of  the  Marine  F'rotectlon.  Research, 
and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (16  U  S.C 
H43(a)(l))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  sentence-  "Nothing  in  the 
Act  of  March  3,  1851  (46  US  C.  183  et  seq  ), 
shall  In  any  way  limit  the  liability  of  any 
person  under  this  title." 

(b)  nKKKNSl':.s.  Section  312(a)(3)  of  the  Ma 
rlne  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries 
Act  of  1972  (16  use    1443(a)(3))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  subparagraphs  (H)  and  (C); 

(2)  by  adding  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph I A  1.  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(B)  the  destruction  or  loss  of,  or  Injury  to, 
the  sanctuary  resource  was  specifically  au- 
thorlzeit  by  a  valid  license  or  permit  issued 
in  accordance  with  Federal  or  State  law  and 
Implementing  regulations,  and  the  ai  tivity 
was  conducted  In  compliance  with  all  terms 
and  conditions  of  that  license  or  permit.". 

(C)  RKCOVERY  OK  ADMINISTRATIVK  COSTS; 
iNrKRK.ST.  Section  312(a)  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tj'ctlon.  llesean^h  and  Sanctuaries  Ac.t  of 
1972  (16  use  1443(a))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  AOMlNlSTRAllVK  COSTS  The  Secretai'y 
shall  recover  administrative  costs  and  ex 
penses.  including  direct  and  indirect  cost.H  of 
attorney  time,  necessary  for,  and  Incidental 
to,  the  response,  the  damage  as.sessmcnt  and 
restoration  planning,  any  restoration,  re- 
placement, or  acquisition  of  the  equivalent 
undertaken,  and  any  actions  necessary  to  re- 
i  over  damages  for  such  activities. 

"(5)   iNTKRK.sr     The   amounts   recoverable 
In  an  action  under  this  section  shall  Include 
Interest  on  the  amounts  recoverable  as  dam 
ages  anil  response  costs  as  defined  under  sec 
tlon  302  and  any   regulations   Issued  there- 
under.   Inteiest   (Including    prejudgment    In 
terest)   Is    In   addition    to   damages   and    re- 
sponse coats  as  defined  under  section  302  and 
any  regulations  Issued  thereunder.  Such  In- 
terest shall  be  paid  for  the  period  twginning 
on  the  date  of  the  destruction,  loss,  or  injury 
involved.  The  accrued  interest  shall  be  used 
for  the  purposes  established  under  this  sec 
tion. 

"(6)  Calculation  ok  intkrk.st.  The  inter 
est  paid  under  this  section  shall  be  cal- 
culated at  the  average  of  the  highest  rate  for 
commercial  and  finance  company  paper  of 
maturities  of  180  days  or  less  obtaining  on 
each  of  the  days  included  within  the  perlml 
lor  which  interest  must  be  paid  to  the  claim- 


ant, as  published  In  the  Federal  Reserve  Hui 
letln. ". 

(d)  USK  OK  Rkcovkrkii  Amouni-s  Section 
312(d)  of  the  Marine  Protection.  Research, 
and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  116  U.S.C.  1443(d)i 
is  amended 

1 1 1  by  striking  pariigiaph  (3i; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  para 
graph  (3); 

(3)  In  paragraph  (3).  as  so  redesignated,  by 
Inserting  "the  court  decree  or  settlement 
agreement,  and"  Immediately  after  "in  ac 
cordance  with",  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3) 
the  following  new  sentence  However.  If  the 
Secretary  and  the  governor  have  not  entered 
into  an  agreement  within  120  days  after  the 
date  of  recovery  of  those  amounts,  the  Sec 
retary  may  use  those  amounts  under  para 
graphs  (2)(A)  and  (Bl  In  accordance  with  the 
court  decree  or  .settlement  agreement.". 

AUTHORIZATIIlN  OK  AI'l'KOI'Ul A  TIONS 
SEC  13.  Section  313  of  the  Marine  Protec 
tlon.  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
il6  U  S  (■  111)1  IS  amen. led  li,  reii.l  a--  follows 
"SEC.  313.  AUTHORIZATION  OK  AI'PROFKiATIONS. 
There  are  authorized  to  lie  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  title 
$10,000,000  for  fi.si  al  year  1993.  $12,500,000  tor 
fiscal  year  l^H.  and  $15,000,000  lor  fLscal  year 
1995." 

ADVI.SORV  councils 
Skc.   14.  The  Marine  I'rotcction.  Research, 
and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1431  et 
seq  )  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol 
lowing  new  section 

•8EC.  315.  ADVISORY  COUNCILS. 

"(a)  K.srAHI.lsHMKNT.  The  Secretary  may 
establi.sh  one  or  more  Advisory  Councils  in 
order  to  obtain  assistance  in  the  designation 
or  management  of  one  or  more  national  ma- 
rine sanctuaries. 

"(b)   MKMUKHSHir.     Members  of  the   Advi 
sory     Councils     may     be     appointed     from 
among- 

"(1)    members   or   officers   of    Federal    or 
State    agencies    with    management    respon 
sibilitics  for  the  environment, 

"(2)  members  of  Regional  Fishery  Manage 
ment  Councils;  and 

"(3)  representatives  of  local  industi  H's. 
commercial  user  groups,  conservation  m 
other  public  interest  organizations,  .-i  i 
entific  organizations,  educational  organ ;z;i 
tlons,  recreational  user  groups,  or  other  per 
sons  interested  In  the  protection  of  sane 
tuary  resources  and  the  multiple-use  man 
agement  of  national  marine  sanctuaries. 

"(c)       Administration.— Kach       Advisory 
Council  shall  elect  a  chairperson  and  may  es 
tablish    subcommittees    and    adopt    bylaws, 
rules,  and  such  other  administrative  require 
ments  and   procedures  as  are  necessary   fur 
the  administration  of  Its  functions 

"(d)  Stakkinc.  and  Odikk  Assi.stanck 
The  Secretary  may  make  available  to  an  Ad 
visory  Council  such  staff,  information,  and 
administrative  servnes  and  assistance  as  the 
SecretAry  determines  are  reasonably  re 
quired  for  such  Advisory  Council  to  carry 
out  its  functions". 

Mr.  HOLMNGS.  Mr.  President,  today 

I  join  my  colleat^'uc  Senator  KKitKY  in 
cosponsorinK  the  National  .Marine 
,Sani'tuaru's  I'rotrraiii  .Xmendnicnt.s  of 
1992  'i'his  bill  authon/.e.-^  fiunling  for 
the  National  Marine  San(tuai'ie.'<  I'ro- 
K'l'am  for  fiscal  year  1993  throiijrh  199.^ 
and  makes  certain  IcMrislaHvc  rctmc- 
ments  lo  the  overall  program. 

This  year  marks  the  20th  anniversai'v 
of   titl.'    Ill   nf   the   M.inti'-    Protection, 


Research,  and  Sanctuaiues  Act  of  1972 
[MPR,S.A|  .^s  we  introduce  this  reau- 
thorization bill,  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  some  of  the  important  suc- 
cesses of  this  proi,M-am.  Durinf,'  recent 
years,  the  National  Marine  Sanctuaries 
Program  has  grown  in  size  and  in  stat- 
ure Three  new  sanctuaries  have  been 
added  to  the  protrram  in  the  past  3 
years,  and  at  least  six  additional  sites 
are  under  consideration  for  desiM-na- 
lion.  The  National  Marine  Sanctuaries 
Program  is  beini,'  called  upon  to  meet 
greater  challenges,  such  as  the  develop- 
mi'Ut  of  a  management  plan  for  the 
2.600-s(tuaie-mlle  Florida  Keys  Na- 
tional Marine  Sanctuary.  Clearly,  from 
its  relative  obscurity  in  the  early 
1980's.  the  National  Marine  Sanctuaries 
Prot,'rafn  has  become  a  well-recotrnized 
and  critical  key  to  protectint?  marine 
ecosystems. 

This  bill  would  continue  the  prot^re.ss 
of  the  National  .M.iririe  Sanctuaries 
Prot^r.im  by  providini,'  the  protjram 
with  3-year  reauthorization  to  develop 
and  implement  manai,'ement  plans  for 
the  present  and  future  additions  to  the 
National  Marine  Sanctuaries  Pi-oi,'ram. 
This  bill  also  provides  an  increase  in 
authorized  fundint,'  commensurate  with 
the  increased  responsibilities  of  the 
proirram 

Reauthorization  of  the  National  Ma- 
rine Sanctuaries  Program  will  help  to 
ensure  our  Nation's  continued  efforts 
to  preserve  our  precious  marine  envi- 
ronment. 


IJy  .Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mack): 
S  2789.  A  bill  to  encourat^c  the 
>?rowth  and  development  of  commercial 
space  activities  in  the  United  States. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
port .it  ion 

IMMMKHCI.AI.  Sl'ACH  COMl'l-rrm VKNKSS  ACT  OK 
V.ffZ 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  the  Commer- 
cial Space  Competitiveness  Act  of  1992. 

This  IckMslation  will  further  an  im- 
portant goal  for  America  -that  of  en- 
courak'int^  the  K'i'owth  and  development 
of  commercial  space  activities  in  the 
United  suites  by  establishinM:  coherent 
policies  for  Federal  activities  which  af- 
fect commercial  space  businesses. 

This  legislation  is  almost  identical 
to  the  bill  H.R.  3848.  introduced  by 
Representative  Ralph  Hall  and 
marked  up  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Space,  which  Mr.  Hall  chairs.  My  bill 
does  not  include  title  III  of  H.R.  3848. 
which  addresses  missile  assets. 

My  colieai,'ues  know  the  importance 
of  the  space  industry  to  the  State  of 
Florida. 

Several  times  each  year,  America 
turns  its  eyes  to  John  F.  Kennedy 
Space  Center  to  marvel  at  the  launch- 
ing of  the  space  shuttle,  the  most  so- 
phisticated and  awe-inspiring  space  ve- 
hicle m  history 


The  Kennedy  Center,  like  its  name- 
sake, is  a  symbol  of  American  pride  in 
our  ambition,  our  frontier  spirit,  and 
our  que.<;t  for  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  the  commerc;ial  appli- 
cations of  space  continue  to  expand. 
We  are  Mving  in  the  information  age. 
and  the  iinportance  of  space  to  global 
communications  cannot  be  under- 
stated. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  losing  the  bat- 
tle right  now  when  it  comes  to  launch- 
ing that  space-based  communications 
infrastructure. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  put  in  place  the  right 
policies  to  allow  American  companies 
to  win  back  market  share. 

This  t;usk  will  not  be  easy.  Most  of 
our  competitors  are  heavily  subsidized 
by  their  governments. 

Financing,  infrastructure,  insurance, 
and  even  more  direct  subsidies  from 
foreign  governments  are  commonplace. 

With  that  fact  in  mind.  I  want  to 
point  my  colleagues'  attention  to  one 
particular  facet  of  this  bill  in  which  I 
am  the  most  interested,  and  that  is  the 
section  on  space  transportation  infra- 
structure matching  grants. 

The  matching  grant  program  would 
help  industry  upgrade  some  of  its  ail- 
ing infrastructure. 

One  example  from  Florida  illustrates 
the  need  for  this  program. 

A  quick  toui-  of  the  launch  facilities 
at  Cape  Canaveral  Air  Force  Station 
would  stun  each  and  every  one  of  tny 
colleagues. 

Kach  one  of  us  has  more  sophisti- 
cated and  modern  computer  and  com- 
munications equipment  in  our  offices 
than  will  be  found  in  the  launch  con- 
trol centers  at  the  Cape.  Vacuum 
tubes.  Remember  them?  And  tape  read- 
outs instead  of  digital  monitors.  The 
manpower  required  to  maintain  and 
monitor  this  antiquated  equipment, 
and  the  added  risk  of  error  involved  in 
each  launch,  adds  significantly  to  the 
cost  of  launching. 

P'rankl.y,  knowing  the  types  of  equip- 
ment in  use  at  these  launch  sites,  com- 
pared to  what  is  available  from  some 
foreign  competitors,  it  is  testimony  to 
the  quality  of  our  industry  that  we  arc 
able  to  maintain  any  commercial  mar- 
ket share  at  all, 

Mone.y  spent  on  upgrading  this  equip- 
ment is  money  very  well  spent. 

After  all,  recall  that  these  sites  are 
used  for  Government  launches  as  well. 
We  can  no  better  afford  the  tremendous 
loss  of  a  failed  launch  than  can  other 
payload  owners. 

Mr.  President,  the  grant  program  I 
have  just  described  is  but  one  compo- 
nent of  a  comprehensive  bill  long  in 
the  making.  I  am  pleased  to  have  Sen- 
ator Mack  as  an  original  cosponsor  and 
am  hopeful  that  other  Senators  will 
join  the  drive  to  advance  our  commer- 
cial space  industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  he  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd.  as 
follows: 

S.  2789 

lir  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
ri  srnlativrs  of  the  United  Stales  of  America  in 
CoitQ^ess  assembled. 

SECTION  1,  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  All  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Commercial 
Spaie  Competitivenes.'<  Act  of  1992" 

TITLE  I— CENERAL  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  101.  FINDINCS. 

The  Congress  finds  thai  - 

(1)  commercial  activities  of  the  private 
sector  have  substantially  contributed  to  the 
strength  of  both  the  United  States  space  pro- 
gram and  the  national  economy. 

(2)  a  robust  United  States  space  transpor- 
tation capability  remains  a  vital  cornerstone 
of  the  United  States  space  program, 

(3)  the  availability  of  commercial  launch 
.services  is  essential  for  the  continued  growth 
of  the  United  States  commercial  space  sec- 
tor; 

(4i  a  timely  extension  of  the  excess  third 
party  claims  payment  provisions  of  the  Com- 
mercial Space  Launch  Act  is  appropriate  and 
nece.s.sary  to  enable  the  private  sector  to 
continue  coveting  inaximum  probable  liabil- 
ity risks  while  protecting  the  private  sector 
from  uninsurable  levels  of  liability  which 
could  hinder  international  competitiveness: 

(5i  greater  Federal  use  of  commen  ial 
launch  services  fur  suborbital  launches 
would  increase  the  efficiency  o(  the  United 
SLates  space  science  program  and  improve 
the  capabilities  of  the  United  States  com- 
mercial launch  industry; 

(6)  a  program  to  demonstrate  how  the 
space  science  community  can  purchase 
launch  services  directly  from  the  private 
sector  has  the  potential  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  United  States  space  science 
program  and  Improve  the  capabilities  of  the 
United  States  commercial  launch  industry; 

(7)  improvements  and  additions  to  the  Na- 
tion's space  transportation  infrastructure 
contribute  to  a  robust  and  cost  effective 
space  transportation  capability  for  both  pub- 
lic sector  and  private  sector  users; 

(8)  private  sector  use  of  available  Govern- 
ment facilities  on  a  reimbursable  basis  con- 
tributes to  a  stronger  commercial  space  sec- 
tor; 

(9)  the  Federal  Governm.ent  should  pur- 
chase space  goods  and  services  which  are 
commercially  available,  or  could  be  made 
available  commercially  in  response  to  a  Gov- 
ernment procurement  request,  whenever 
such  goods  or  services  meet  Government 
mission  requirements  in  a  cost  effective 
manner; 

(lOi  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Government  to 
act  as  an  anchor  tenant  for  com.mercial 
space  development  projects  which  have  a 
reasonable  potential  to  develop  non-Federal 
markets  and  which  meet  Federal  needs  in  a 
cost  effective  manner;  and 

(11)  the  provision  of  compensation  to  com- 
mercial providers  of  space  goods  and  services 
for  termination  of  contracts  al  the  conven- 
ience of  the  Government  assists  in  enabling 
the  private  sector  to  invest  in  space  activi- 
ties which  are  initially  dependent  on  Govern- 
ment purchases. 
SEC.  102.  DEFINrnONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(!)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration; 

(2)  the  term  "agency"  means  an  executive 
agency  as  defined  by  section  105  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code; 
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(3)  the  term  "anchor  tenancy"  means  nn 
arranKement  In  which  the  United  StJites 
Government  agrees  to  procure  sufficient 
<iuantltles  of  a  commercial  space  product  or 
service  needed  to  meet  Government  mission 
requirements  so  that  a  commercial  ventuie 
Is  made  viable; 

i4)  the  term  "commercial"  means  having  - 

lA)  private  capital  at  risk;  and 

(B)  primary  financial  and  manaKement  re- 
sp<jnslbilitv  for  the  activity  reside  with  the 
private  sector; 

(5)  the  term  "cost  effective'  means  costing 
no  more  than  the  available  alternatives,  tak- 
In^f  into  aci  ount  all  related  I'osts  Inciudlntf. 
In  the  case  of  Government  costs,  applicable 
Government  labor  and  overhead  costs  as  well 
as  contractor  <-harKe;*; 

(6)  the  term  "launch"  means  to  place,  or 
attempt  to  place,  a  launch  vehicle  and  pay- 
load.  If  any,  in  a  suborbital  trajectory.  In 
Earth  orbit  In  outer  space,  or  othei-wise  In 
outer  space; 

(7)  the  term  "launch  services"  means  ac- 
tivities Involved  In  the  preparation  of  a 
launch  vehicle  and  Ita  payload  for  launch 
and  the  condui  t  u(  ii  launch; 

(8)  the  term  "launih  support  facilities" 
means  facilities  required  to  support  launch 
activities.  Includlni^  launch  vehirle  asseni 
bly.  launch  vehicle  operations  and  control, 
communiiations,  IliKht  .safety  functions,  and 
payload  optM'atlons,  control,  and  processing. 

(9)  the  term  "launch  vehicle"  means  any 
vehicle  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  oper- 
atlntf  In.  or  placinh'  a  payload  id,  outer  space 
or  in  suborbital  trajectories,  and  Includes 
ComponentHS  of  that  vehicle; 

(10)  the  term   "pjiyload"   means  an  object 
which  a  person  unilortAkes  to  laun<;h.  .ind  In 
eludes  subcomp«}nenl~s  of  the  launch  vehicle 
specifically  deslKned  or  adapted  for  that  ob- 
ject. 

(11)  the  term  "payload  Integration  sei-v- 
Ices  '  means  activities  Involved  In  intejjrat 
Ing  multiple  payloads  Into  a  single  payload 
for  launch  or  Integrating  a  payload  with  a 
launch  vehicle, 

(12)  the  term  "spai  o  recovery  support  la 
duties"  means  facilities  re<iulred  to  support 
activities  related  to  the  recovery  of  payloads 
returned  from  space  to  a  space  recovery  site, 
liu  ludlnn  oijerations  and  control,  commu- 
nications, night  safety  functions,  and  pay 
load  processing; 

(l:j)  the  term  'space  transportation  infra 
structure"  means  facilities,  associated 
eiiuipnient.  and  real  property.  Including 
launch  sites,  launch  support  facilities,  space 
recovery  sites,  and  .space  recovery  support 
facilities,  re(julred  to  perform  launch  or 
space  recovery  activities; 

(14)  the  term  "State  "  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Hlco,  American  Samoa, 
the  United  States  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  N<jrthern  Mariana  Is- 
lands. an<l  any  other  i ninmoiiwealth.  terri- 
tory, or  po.ssession  of  the  United  States;  and 

(15)  the  term  United  States  '  means  the 
States,  collectively 

TITI.K  II— SPACK  TKANSI'OKI'ATIO.N 

SEC.  201.  EXTKNSION  OK  (GOVERNMENT  PAYMENT 
OF  EXCESS  TIIIKIl  I'AKTY  C|j\l.MS. 

Section  16  of  the  Commercial  Space 
l.rfiunch  Act  (49  U.S.C.  App  2615l  Is  amended 
In  subsection  (b)(5)  by  striking  "the  date 
that  is  5  years  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Commercial  Space  Launch  Act 
Amendments  of  1988  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "January  1.  2000  ". 


SE«     20-2    REQl  IKfMK.NT  H)  l>K(M  HKE  COMMEH 
<  lAI.  I.AI  N(  H  .SEKVICES 

nil  AMKNiiMKNT.— Section  Jo-1  :  •  he  Launch 
Services  Purcha.se  Act  .,i  '.'m)  1 12  Use 
2465(1)  Is  amended  to  riMii  ,i-  '.•  ilow-^ 

-SEC.  204.  REqi!IKI':MENT  It)  l>HIM  UKE  ( OMMEK 
CIAI-  IjVUNCII  SKKVICES. 

lai  In  Gknkhai..  K.Xt  ept  as  othei  wl.->e  pro 
vided  in  this  section,  the  Federal  Govern 
menl  shall  purchase  launch  services  for  its 
primary  payloads,  including  suborbital  pay- 
loads,  from  commercial  providers  whenever 
such  services  are  required  In  the  course  of  its 
activities. 

"(b)  KxCKPTiONs.— The  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  not  be  required  to  purchase 
launch  services  as  provided  In  subsection  (ai 
If.  on  a  case  by  case  basis  the  appropriate 
agency  head  determines  that— 

"(1)  the  payload  requires  the  unique  capa- 
bilities of  the  space  shuttle; 

"(2)  cost  effective  commercial  launch  sei"v 
Ices  to  meet  specific  mission  requirements 
are  not  reasonably  available,  would  not  be 
rea.sonably  available  when  required,  and 
could  not  be  made  available  In  response  to  a 
procurement  request; 

"(3)  the  use  of  commercial  launch  services 
poses  an  unaccept,iible  risk  of  loss  of  a  unique 
sclentlltc  opportunity;  or 

"(4)  the  payload  .sei-ves  national  security  or 
foreign  policy  purposes. 

Any  determination  of  such  circumstances 
shall  be  made  by  the  appropriate  agency 
head  and  shall  not  lx>  delegated  The  appro- 
priate agency  head  shall,  within  JO  <lays  after 
such  determination,  notify  the  Committee 
on  Science.  Space,  and  Te<  hnology  and  tho 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  (;ommlttee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transport-itlon  of 
the  Senate  In  writing  of  the  determination 
and  Its  rationale. 

"(c)  Rkhjrt  (IN  sijHC)«nrrAi,  PmxiitAMs. 
Not  later  than  I  year  after  the  date  of  enact 
ment  of  the  Commercial  Space  Competltlvc- 
ne.ss  Act  of  1992.  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion sh.all  submit  t.o  Congress  a  report  pro- 
viding a  plan  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Spiice  Administration  to  iTiake  greater 
use  of  rommeri.'ial  launch  services  for  Its 
suborbital  launch  programs.  Such  plan  shall 
identify  planned  or  potential  suborbital  pay- 
loads  which  cannot  utilize  commercial 
launch  services,  and  describe  in  detail  why 
commercial  launch  services  cannot  meet  the 
mission  requirements  or  be  made  available 
In  a  reasonable  and  cost  effective  manner  for 
such  payloads. 

"(d)  Fkdkual  Gdvkknmknt  Launch  Vkhi 
Cl-E.s.     t^uni-h  vehicles  shall  be  acquired  or 
owned  by  tho  Federal  Government  only 

"(1)  as  required  under  circumstances  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b);  or 

"(2)  for  conducting  research  and  develop- 
ment on.  and  testing  of.  launch  technology. 

"(e)  Phask  In  Pkhiod  Sutjsectlons  la)  and 
(d)  shall  not  apply  u:)  launch  .services  and 
launch  vehicles  for  which  a  purchase  con- 
tract has  been  signed  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Commercial  Space  Competi- 
livene.ss  Act  of  1992. 

•(f)  His-miiiCAi.  PUKi'OSKS.  This  title  shall 
not  bo  Interpreted  to  prohibit  the  Federal 
Government  from  acquiring,  owning,  or 
maintaining  launch  vehicles  solely  for  his- 
torical display  purposes". 

(bi  Kkkkctivk  Datk.  The  application  of 
section  204  of  the  Launch  Services  Purchase 
Act  ol  1990  to  suborbltAl  payloads  shall  begin 
with  respect  to  payloads  scheduled  for 
launch  after  December  31.  1993 


SEC.  203.  PURt  HAKE  OK  UXL'NCH  SERVICES. 

Section  2t)a  ol  the  Launch  Services  Pur- 
i  base  .'Xct  of  1990  (42  U.S.C.  246Se)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  lollows 

-SE<:.  205.  HL/'RCHASE  OK  I^L'NCH  SERVICES. 

(a)  CiJMl'KliriVK  DllilUNc:  (1)  Contracts 
to  provide  launch  services  to  the  Federal 
Government  under  section  204  shall  be 
awarded  subject  to  applicable  Federal  law  re 
(lulling  full.  fair,  and  open  competition,  con- 
sistent with  section  2304  of  title  10.  United 
Slates  Code,  and  section  311  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958 

"(2)  Submission  of  cost  or  pricing  data  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  a  bid  or  proposal 
or  for  the  fulfillment  of  a  contract  shall  not 
be  required  of  the  bidders,  except  in  cases 
where  only  one  credible  bid  meeting  minimal 
technical  standards  as  set  forth  In  the  origi- 
nal solicitation  Is  received. 

"(b)  Sl'KClKlCATION  Sy.stkms.- Reasonable 
perfoi'mance  specifications,  rather  than  Fed- 
eral civilian  or  military  design  or  construc- 
tion specifications,  shall  be  u.sed  to  the  max- 
imum extent  fe.isible  to  define  requirements 
for  a  commercial  provider  bidding  to  provide 
launch  services.  This  subsection  shall  not 
preilude  the  Federal  (Jovernment  from  re- 
quiring compliance  with  applicable  safety 
standards". 

SE<'.    20-«.    I^MNCH    VOICIIKK    DEMO.NSTRATION 
l'R<K;RyVM. 

(a  I  K.STAHI.I.SHMKNT  OK  PHOCKAM  The  Ad 
ministrator  shall  establish  a  demonstration 
program  to  award  vouchers  for  the  payment 
of  commercial  launch  services  and  payload 
integration  services  for  the  purpose  of 
launching  small  scientific  payloacls. 

(b)  Award  ok  Voi'CHKits.  The  Adminis 
trator  shall  award  vouchers  under  .subsection 
(a)  to  sclent ifii  researchers,  research  teams, 
and  research  institutes  as  part  of  grants  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Aeronautus  and 
Space  Administration  fur  the  development 
and  construction  of 

111  scientific  payloads  to  be  placed  in  sub- 
orbital trajectories;  and 

(2)  small  scientific  payloads  to  be  placed  In 
orbit. 

(c)  Assistance.  The  Administrator  may 
provide  awardees  with  such  assistance,  in- 
cluding contract  formulation  and  technical 
support  during  proposal  evaluation,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  ensure  the  purchase  of  cost 
effective  and  reasonably  reliable  commercial 
launch  services  and  payload  Integration 
services. 

(d)  Rki'OUT.  -Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  submit  to  Congress  a  re- 
port providing  a  plan  for  carrying  out  this 
section,  identilying  which  planned  or  poten 
tial  payloads  will  be  Included  in  the  launch 
voucher  demonstration  program,  and  listing 
whl<  h  commeri  lally  available  launch  vehi- 
cles will  be  liK.  hilled  m  the  program 

SEC.  20a.  SPACE  TRANSPORTATION  INFRASTRUC- 
TURE MATtTIIINt;  (JR/VNTS. 

la)  FiJUEHAi.  tJnANP  PiuH-.ii.^M  The  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  may  make  grants 
for  project.s  recommended  pursuant  to  sub 
section  lb)  to  assist  the  United  States  space 
transportation  Industry  and  the  Suites  In  fi- 
nancing— 

ID  the  improvement  or  development  of 
space  transportation  infrastructure  within 
the  United  States; 

(2)  the  engineering  and  designing  of  such 
space  transportation  infrastructure  projei  ts; 
and 

(3)  technical  studies  to  define  how  new  or 
improved  space  transportation  Infrastruc- 
ture can  best  meet  Federal  space  transpor- 
tation  needs  and   the  needs  of  the  United 


States  commercial  space  transportation  in 
dustry. 

lb)  SELECTION  OK  PROJECTS.— <1 )  There  is 
established  a  Selection  Committee  which 
shall  include  I  representative  each  from  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  the  Depart- 
iiieiit  of  Defense,  and  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  The  Se 
lection  Committee  shall  be  chaired  by  the 
representative  from  the  Department  of 
TiansporUition 

i2i  The  Selection  Committee  shall  review 
grant  applications  under  this  section  and 
shall  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  for  awarding  such 
grants 

i3l  The  Selection  Committee  shall  take 
into  account  the  following  factors  in  its  re- 
view of  grant  applications; 

(A)  The  contribution  of  the  proposed  grant 
activity  to  Federal  space  transportation 
needs. 

(H)  The  extent  of  industry's  financial  con- 
tribution to  the  proposed  grant  activity. 

(C)  The  extent  of  industry  participation  in 
the  proposed  grant  activity. 

(D)  The  positive  impact  of  the  proposed 
grant  activity  on  the  international  competi- 
tiveness of  the  United  States  space  transpor- 
tation Industry. 

(K)  The  extent  of  State  contributions  to 
the  proposed  grant  activity. 

(F>  The  impjict  of  the  proposed  grant  activ- 
ity on  launch  operations  and  other  activities 
at  Federal  launch  ranges. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
give  preference  to  those  applications  with 
greater  levels  of  industry  financial  contribu- 
tions, all  other  factors  being  equal. 

(C)    LIMITATIONS    AND    CONDITIONS.      <\)    The 

Federal  grant  for  any  project  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  exceed  50  percent,  of  the  cost  of 
such  project. 

(2)  No  grant  shall  be  awarded  under  this 
.section  for  projects  for  which  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  cost  of  such  projects  will  be 
borne  by  the  private  sector. 

(3)  No  grant  shall  be  awarded  under  this 
section  unless  the  Selection  Committee  de- 
termines that  the  applicant  has  or  will  have 
the  legal,  financial,  and  technical  capacity 
to  carry  out  the  proposed  project. 

(4)  For  grants  which  do  not  utilize  Federal 
Government  property,  no  grant  shall  be 
awarded  under  this  section  unless  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  In  consultation 
with  the  Administraoor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  determines  that  the  applicants 

(A)  has  or  will  have  satisfactory  continu- 
ing control,  through  operation  or  lease  or 
otherwise,  over  tho  use  of  the  facilities  and 
the  equipment  for  which  the  grant  is  pro- 
vided; and 

(B)  has  or  will  have  sufficient  capability  to 
maintain  the  facilities  and  equipment,  and 
will  maintain  such  facilities  and  equipment. 
SEC.  208.  COMMERCIAL  SPACE  TRANSPORTATION 

TRUST  FUND. 

(ai  KsTAHl.lSHMKN'l'.  -There  is  established 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  Commercial  Space 
Transportation  Trust  Fund  (hereafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Trust  Fund"). 
The  Trust  Fund  shall  consist  of  all  revenues 
from  any  fees  assessed  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  lor  the  licensing  of  commer- 
cial launch  activities. 

lb)  PuKltiSK.— Subject  to  the  availability 
(if  appropriations,  revenues  deposited  in  the 
Trust  Fund  shall  be  used  only  to  fund 
projects  that  directly  benefit  the  United 
States  space  transportation  industry. 

(CI  SKi.KCTioN  OK  Pko,jects.— The  Secretary 
of  Transpoi-Uition  shall  select  projects  rec- 
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ommended  by  an  Industry  Selection  Com- 
mittee composed  of  1  representative  from 
each  of  the  companies  which  have  paid,  or 
will  have  paid,  fees  described  in  subsection 
lai  within  a  period,  not  to  exceed  2  years,  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Transpoi 
lation.  Voting  of  such  Industry  Selection 
Committee  shall  be  weighted  according  to 
the  dollar  amount  of  each  lompany's  fee 
payments  within  such  period. 

(d)  Limitation. —Trust  Fund  revenues  shall 

not  be  used  to  pay  the  operating  or  other  ex 

penses  of  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

SEC.    207.    IDENTIFICATION    OF    EXCESS    FACILI 

TIES. 

(a)  IiiKNTlKlCATION.— The  Administrator,  in 
coordination  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  shall 
conduct  an  inventory  and  identify  all  launch 
support  facilities  owned  by  the  United  States 
Government  that  are  excess  or  are  otherwise 
not  needed  for  public  use.  To  the  extent 
practicable,  the  Administrator  shall  also 
identify  any  launch  support  facilities  which. 
due  to  their  capacity  and  their  utility  to 
non-Federal  entities,  could  be  made  avail- 
able for  use  by  non-Federal  entities  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  without  interfering  with 
Federal  activities. 

(b)  Rkpoht  to  Congress.— Not  later  than  1 
year  after  the  date  of  enai  tinent  of  this  Act. 
the  Administrator  shall  submit  to  Congress 
a  report  containing  the  results  of  the  identi 
rication  required  under  subsection  <a)  Por- 
tions of  such  report  may  be  classified  and 
protected  from  public  disclosure  if  such  clas- 
sification is  necessary  to  protect  national  se- 
curity. 

TITLE  III— MISCELLANEOUS 
SEC.  301.  ANCHOR  TENANCY  AND  TERMINATION 
LIABILITY. 

(a I  Anchor  Tknancv  contracts. -The  Ad- 
ministrator may  enter  intfl  anchor  tenancy 
contracts  for  the  purchase  of  a  good  or  serv- 
ice in  order  to  increase  the  viability  of  a 
commercial  space  venture  if  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that — 

(1)  the  good  or  service  meets  the  mission 
requirements  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration; 

(2)  the  commercially  procured  gcjod  or 
service  is  cost  effective; 

i3)  the  good  or  service  is  procured  through 
a  competitive  process; 

(4)  existing  or  potential  customers  for  the 
good  or  service  other  than  the  United  States 
Government  have  been  specifically  identi- 
fied; 

(5)  the  long-term  viability  of  the  venture  is 
not  dependent  upon  a  continued  Government 
market  or  other  nonreimbursable  Govern- 
ment support;  and 

(6)  private  capital  is  at  risk  in  the  venture, 
(b)  Termination  Liability.— Section  203(c) 

of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958  (42  U.S.C.  2473(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (7)  through 
(13)  as  paragraphs  (8)  through  (Hi  respec- 
tively; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  the  fol 
lowing  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  to  enter  into  contracts  for  commer- 
cially provided  goods  and  services  for  periods 
that  are  in  excess  of  the  period  for  which 
funds  arc  available  for  obligation:  and  to 
provide  lor  the  payment  of  contingent  liabil- 
ity which  may  accrue  in  excess  of  available 
appropriations,  in  the  event  the  Government 
for  its  convenience  terminates  such  con- 
tracts, from  appropriations  originally  avail- 
able for  the  performance  of  the  contract,  or 
from  other  unobligated  appropriations  cur 
rently  available  for  the  procurement  of  re- 
lated goods  and  services;"; 


(3)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (13 1,  as  so  redesignated  by  paragraph 
1 1 )  of  this  section:  and 

14)  by  striking  ";  and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (14),  as  so  redesignated  by  paragraph 
ill  of  this  section,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

SEC.  302.  USE  OF  GOVERNMENT  FACILITIES. 

la)  Authority.  Federal  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of  Defense. 
may  allow  non-Federal  entities  to  use  their 
space-related  facilities  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  If  the  Administrator,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  or  the  appropriate  agen(  v  head  de- 
termines thatr— 

(1)  the  facilities  will  be  used  to  support 
commercial  space  activities; 

i2)  such  use  can  be  supported  by  existing  or 
planned  Federal  resources; 

(3)  such  use  is  compatible  with  Federal  ac- 
tivities: 

(4)  equivalent  commercial  services  are  not 
available  on  reasonable  terms;  and 

i5)  such  use  is  consistent  with  public  safe- 
ty, national  security,  and  international  trea- 
ty obligations. 

In  carrying  out  paragraph  (5).  each  agency 
head  shall  consult  with  appropriate  Federal 
officials. 

(b)  Rkimblkskmknt  Payment.— (1 1  The  re- 
imbursement referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
may  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  direct  costs 
lincjluding  salaries  of  United  States  civilian 
and  contractor  personnel)  incurred  by  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  such 
facilities  by  the  private  sector.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  -direct 
cost-s"  means  the  actual  costs  that  can  be 
unambiguously  associated  with  such  use.  and 
would  not  be  borne  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  absence  of  such  use. 

(2l  The  amount  of  any  payment  received  by 
the  United  States  for  use  of  facilities  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  credited  to  the  ap- 
propriation from  which  the  cost  of  providing 
such  facilities  was  paid. 

SEC.  303.  PROTECTION  OF  INFORMATION  DEVEL 
OPED  UNDER  SPACE  ACT  AGREE- 
MENTS. 

Section  303  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  of  1958  (42  U  S.C.  2454)  is 
amended  - 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  'SKC  303."; 

(2)  by  striking  "and  (Bi"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(B)"; 

(3)  by  inserting  ■.  and  iCi  information  de- 
scribee] in  subsection  ibi"  after  "national  se- 
curity"; and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  The  Administrator,  for  a  period  of  up 
to  5  yeare  after  the  development  of  informa- 
tion that  results  from  activities  conducted 
under  an  agreement  entered  into  under  sec- 
tion 203(c)  (5i  and  (6)  of  this  Act.  and  that 
would  be  a  trade  secret  or  commercial  or  fi- 
nancial information  that  is  privileged  or 
confidential  under  the  meaning  of  section 
552(b)(4)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  if  the 
information  had  been  obtained  from  a  non- 
Federal  party  participating  in  such  an  agree 
ment.  may  provide  appropriate  protections 
against  the  dissemination  of  such  informa- 
tion, including  exemption  from  subchapter  II 
ol  chapter  5  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 
SEC.  304.  COMMERCIAL  SPACE  ACHIEVEMENT 
AWARD. 

(ai  Estahlishmknt— There  is  established  a 
Commercial  Space  Achievement  Award.  The 
award  shall  consist  of  a  medal,  which  shall 
be  of  such  design  and  materials  and  bear  in- 
scriptions as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  A  cash  prize  may  also  he  awarded 
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If  fuiiilitiK  for  the   prize   in  available  under 
subsection  (ill. 

(b)  Ckitehia  vtiR  AwAUi).  ThH  Sen-eUiy  of 
Commerce  shiiil  pciuMlically  make,  arnl  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Space  Council 
shall  present,  awards  under  this  section  to 
Individuals,  corporations,  corporate  divi 
slons.  or  corporate  subsidiaries  substiintially 
enKa*red  In  commercial  space  activities  who 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretiiry  of  Commerce 
best  meet  the  followlnj,'  criteria: 

(1)  For  corpoiate  entitles,  at  leaat  one-half 
of  the   revenues  from   the  space- related  ac 
tlvities  of  the  corporation,  dlvialon.  or  sub 
sldiary   is  derived   from   souices  other  than 
the  United  States  Oovernment 

(2)  The  activities  and  acliievemeritM  of  the 
Individual,  corporation,  division,  or  subsidi 
ary    have   substantially   contributed    to   th<' 
United  Sr.ates  h'ross  national  product  and  the 
stjiturt-   of  United   Suites   industry   in   inter 
national  markets,  with  due  i  onslileratlon  for 
both  the  economic  magnitude  and  the  tech 
nical  quality  of  the  activities  and  achieve 
ments. 

(3)  The  individual,  corporation,  division,  or 
subsidiary  has  substantially  advanced  space 
technoloKy  and  space  applli-atlons  illrectly 
related  to  commercial  space  activities. 

(c)  LlMlTAriONS.  No  individual  or  cor 
poratt!  entity  may  receive  an  award  under 
this  section  more  than  once  every  S  years 

(d)  KliNiUNG  KuK  AwAiii)  The  Se<  rctAry  of 
Commerce  may  seek  and  accept  Klft-s  of 
money  from  public  antl  private  sources  for 
the  purpose  of  ntakUiK'  cash  prize  awards 
under  this  section.  Such  money  may  Ije  used 
only  for  that  purpose,  only  such  money  may 
Im  used  for  that  puipo.se.  and  the  Secretary 
of  Connmerco  shall  make  publicly  available 
an  Itenaiaad  list  of  i  he  sources  of  .such  fund- 
ln^r. 

K.v  Mrs  KASSKBAUM: 
S.  2790.  A  bill  to  ostiibliah  a  boot 
camp  pr()|.jrain  for  juvciiilo  dclirKiuonts. 
provide  ^,'r;lnt.s  for  State  and  local  law 
enforcement,  and  aiithorj/e  additional 
apiiropriations  for  Mic>  \Wm\  Start  I'ro 
►fram;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

L;lillAN   INrriATiVK 

Mrs.  KASSKIJAMM.  Mr.  I'lesident.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  letcislation  set- 
tin«'  forth  what  I  believe  to  lie  an  ap 
propriati-  balance  of  initiatives  to  deal 
with  the  current  crisis  in  our  cities. 
This  bill  (H)mbinos  law  onforc^ement 
initiatives  aimed  at  restorintr  security 
to  inner  city  commimities,  with  addi 
tional  funding  for  the  successful  Head 
Start  and  Follow Tlirout,'!!  Piof,'rams. 

I  think  nearly  all  would  aKtee  that  a 
top  priority  iTiust  be  to  estalilish  an  en- 
vironment conducive  to  cn^atinu' 
growth  and  opportunity  in  the  inner 
city.  The  events  in  Los  Antjoles  if 
they  have  taught  us  anything -dem- 
onstrate the  critical  importance  of  cre- 
ating secure,  stable  communities. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  restore  secu- 
rity to  our  cities'  streets.  We  are  iKJt 
going  to  attract  businesses  to  t  he  inner 
city  enterprise  zones  or  not  witliout 
riding  these  neighborhoods  of  crime 
More  importantly,  we  need  to  protect, 
the  innocetil  yet  hard  working  lamilies 
that  live  in  the  midst  of  this  never  end- 
ing c.ycle  of  crime,  who  are  afraid  to 
even  step  outride  their  homes  after 
dark 


One  of  the  sad  things  that  is  often 
overlooked  when  we  talk  about  urban 
crime,  are  the  elderly,  who  frequently 
are  living  in  the  inner  cities  because 
the.v  can't  get  out.  and  are  easy  prey  to 
street  crime 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  re- 
ducing stri'et  critne  is  to  have  more 
cops  on  the  Ijeat,  who  are  familiar-  with 
the  neighborhood,  and  get  to  know 
members  of  the  communit.v.  .young  and 
old.  This  legislation  would  provide  $200 
million  in  grants  to  the  States  to  be 
used  exclusively  for  hiring  additional 
police  officers  used  in  community 
based  or  neighborhood-orient  e<l  polic 
I  tig  progiams 

This  legislation  would  also  provide 
an  additional  $2(X)  million  for  the  Head 
Start  Program,  with  funds  to  be  di- 
rected specifically  to  program  improve- 
ments. Half  of  the  funds  will  be  tar- 
geted directly  to  urban  are;is  ami  $»>  1 
million  will  be  designated  for  Follow 
Through  The  Head  Start  Program, 
with  its  proven  effectiveness,  should  tie 
expanded  and  targeted  for  the  most  ef- 
ficient use  of  oiM-  litiiited  Federal 
funds 

I  alscj  believe  we  must  do  something 
more  to  reach  young  people  early  on. 
where  there  are  clear  signals  that 
intervention  is  needed.  This  must  be 
done  before  a  .young  person  becomes 
committed  to  a  life  of  (time  This  bill 
would  prcjviile  Sl.V)  million  in  giants  to 
the  States  for  establishing  up  to  10 
boot  camps  for  juvenile  offenders. 

Camps  would  be  established  on  exist- 
ing or  closed  military  bitsos.  using 
military  personnel.  The  program  will 
emphasize  physical  discipline,  com 
bined  with  remedial  and  vocational 
education,  with  States  submitting  a 
I'ollowup  plan  once  the  juvenile  is  re- 
le;used.  This  would  be  an  alternative  to 
the  State  detention  homes,  where  juve- 
nile deliniiuency  is  oftt>n  the  fii-st  step 
t.i  further  and  more  serious  crime. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is 
important  to  spend  existing  funds  on 
these  initiatives,  rather  than  further 
increase  our  deficit.  The  bill  would  not 
add  to  the  ^'ederal  debt,  lliither,  fund- 
ing would  be  provided  by  halting  all 
spending  on  the  superconducting  super 
collider  until  these  initiatives  are 
funded.  Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  seri- 
ously reconsider  our  priorities,  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  needs  of  our  inner 
cities. 

Mr.    President,   we   must   be  creative 
and  innovative  with  the  resources  we 
now  have,  and  which  also  have  a  prov 
en  track  record.  The  initiatives  I  pro 
pose    more  police  officers,  boot  camps 
for  juveniles,  and  increased  tunding  for 
Head    Start    all    represent    a    bal.mced 
and   effective   approach    that    is    tough, 
but   supportive,    and   makes   sure    that 
Federal  funds  are  u.sed  effectively.   Be- 
fore   we    can    have    inner    cit.v    oppor 
tunity  and  growth,  we  must  restore  the 
streets  to  the  people  who  live  and  work 
there. 


By  Mr.  KOHL: 
S  '2792.  A  bill  to  amend  and  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  continued  imple- 
mentation of  the  . Juvenile  .Justice  and 
Delinquency  I'revention  Act  of  1974;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  .Judiciary. 

KKACTHOHIZATION  Oh'   IHK  .ll'VKNII.K  .lUSTICF 
AND  DKI.lNyl'HNCV  rUKVIONTION  ACT 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Juvenile  .Justice  Sul)- 
committee.  today  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  to  reauthorize  the  .Juvenile  Justice 
and  Deliniiuencv  Prevent  ion  Act 

.Some  700. 000  voung  people  enter  the 
.Iuv<!nile  .Justice  System  each  year. 
Over  the  piust  h  years,  arrests  of  adoles- 
cents for  murder,  ;u>.saull.  and  weapons 
violations  have  skyr(3cketed.  And  it  ap- 
pears that  the  small  subset  of  juveniles 
who  commit  the  most,  serious  offenses 
are  becoming  increasingly  violent. 

Reauthorizing  .Juvenile  .Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  must 
therefore  be  a  .Senate  priority.  In  a  se- 
ries of  five  oversight  he.irings.  the  sub- 
committee identified  gaps  in  such  crit- 
ical services  ;us  delinquency  prevention 
and  street-ha.sed  services  for  runaway 
and  homeless  youth.  We  also  received 
testimony  describing  some  fundamen- 
tal problems  with  the  implcmenUition 
of  the  act  by  the  Office  of  .Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delin(iuency.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  address  these  gaps  and 
prolilems  in  the  legislation  we  are  in- 
t  roducing  today 

First  and  foreuKJSt,  the  bill  doubles 
the  authorized  levfd  of  funding  for 
State  formula  grant,s.  And  it  provides  a 
series  of  incentive  grants  for  State 
seeking  to  improve  the  administration 
and  delivery  of  justice  for  juveniles  and 
(heir  families.  Seconii.  the  bill  estab- 
lishes a  new  title  encouraging  local 
communities  to  invest  in  delinquency 
prevention  programs.  Third,  it  creates 
a  new  lille  to  improve  the  response  of 
th(>  justice  system  to  ihild  abuse  and 
neglect,  which  is  all  too  often  a  precur- 
sor of  juvenile  delinquency.  And 
fourth,  it  strengthens  prevention, 
intervention,  and  treatment  programs 
for  juveniles  who  have  joined  or  are  at 
risk  of  joining  gangs. 

The  bill  also  invigorates  the  Office  of 
.Juvenile  .Justicj!  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention itself  by  establishing  a  direct 
reporting  rtdationship  with  the  Attor- 
ney General.  And  it  sets  up  street- 
ba.sed  outreach  services  and  enhances 
other  programs  for  runaway  and  home- 
less youth  and  their  families. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  bill  and  join  in  an  effort  to  prevent 
and  combat  youth  crime  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  legis- 
lation be  printed  in  the  RKCoHn  in  its 
entiret.y. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RhX'OHD,  as 
follows: 

S.  2792 
III-  il  inartrd  hi/  Ihr  Stiiatr  cnid  Hnusr  of  Rep 
rfsrntativrs  of  the  Vmted  States  of  Amerua  m 
Vougrexx  asxeinhled. 


SECTION    1      FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    OF 
PURPOSE. 

la)  FlNDINOS.  Section  101(a)  of  the  .Juve- 
nile Justice  an<l  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5601(a)i  is  amemied-- 

(li  by  ledesiRnatinK  paragraphs  (2),  (3).  (4), 
(5),  (6),  (7).  and  (8i  as  paragraphs  (4).  (5).  (6i. 
(71,  (8).  (9).  and  (10).  respecUvely; 

i2i  by  insertliiK  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowinK  new  paragraphs 

•■(2)  re(.ent  trends  show  an  upsurRe  ui  ar- 
rests of  adolesients  for  murder,  a.ssault.  ami 
weaiX)n  use; 

■(3)  the  small  number  of  youths  who  com- 
mit the  most  serious  and  violent  offenses  are 
becomin>c  more  violent; '■; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4).  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (1).  by  inserting  "prosecutorial 
and  public  defender  offices."  after  •■juvenile 
courts."; 

(4)  by  strikint?  "and"  at  the  end  of  para 
trraph  (7).  as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (1 1; 

(5)  t)y  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paratcraph  (8).  as  redesignated  by  paragraph 
(1).  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph 

■■(11)  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  prevent- 
in^r  youth  from  entering  the  juvenile  justice 
system  to  begin  with.". 

(b)  PUKI'OSK.  Section  102  of  the  Juvenile 
.Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  use.  5602)  is  amended  - 

(1 )  In  subsection  ia.y - 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  ■delin 
Quency  "  and  Inserting  'justice  and  delin- 
quency prevention"; 

(H)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  "agencies, 
institutions,   and   individuals   in   developing 
and  implementing  juvenile  deline^uency  pro 
grams"    and    In.serting      nonprofit    juvenile 
Justice     and     delinquency     prevention     pro 
grams"; 

(C)  by  striking'  ■'and"  at  the  end  of  para 
graph  (7); 

(D)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (8)  as  para- 
graph (9); 

(K)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (7)  the  fol 
lowing  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  to  strengthen  families  in  which  juve 
nile  delinquency  has  been  a  problem;"; 

(F)  l)y  striking  the   period   at  the  end   of 
paragraph   (9).   as  redesignated  by  subpara 
»rraph  (O),  and  inserlinK  a  semicolon;  and 

(G)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
para+jniphs: 

■■(10)  to  assist  State  and  local  governments 
in  improving  the  administration  of  justice 
and  services  for  juveniles  who  enter  the  sys 
tern;  and 

"(11)  to  assist  States  and  local  commu- 
nities to  prevent  youth  from  entering  the 
Justice  system  to  begin  with.";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  "maintain- 
ing and  strengthening  the  family  unit"  and 
inserting  "preservint?  and  strengthening 
families". 

SEC.  2.  JITVENILE  JUSTICE  AND  DEUNQUENCY 
PREVENTION. 

(a)  OFUCK  ok  JtlVKNll.K  JUSTICK  AND  DKI.IN- 

guKNCY  Pkkvkntion  Part  A  of  title  II  of  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5611  et  seq.)  Is 
amended  - 

(1)  by  amendinn  section  201  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"K.STAHI.lSHMKNT  OF  OFKICK 

"Skc  201.  (a)  E.STABl,ISHlsiKNT.— There  is  es- 
tablished within  the  Department  of  Justice 
the  Otfae  of  .Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin 
quency  Prevention  (referred  to  in  this  title 
as  the  Office")  under  the  general  authority 
of  the  Attorney  General. 

■lb)  ADMlNI.STKA'I'OR.— 


•■(1)  APi-ois-rMKNT— The  Office  shall  l)e 
headed  by  an  Administrator  (referred  to  in 
this  title  as  the  •Administrator')  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
(■onsent  of  the  Senate,  from  among  individ- 
uals who  have  had  experience  in  juvenile  jus- 
tice programs. 

••(2)  ACTHOHITV.  -The  Auministrator  may 
prescribe  regulations  consistent  with  this 
Act  to  award,  administer,  modify,  extend, 
terminate,  monitor,  evaluate,  reject,  or  deny 
all  «rant.s  and  contracts;  from,  and  applica- 
tions for.  funds  made  available  under  this 
title.  There  shall  be  a  direct  reporting  rela- 
tionship between  the  Administrator  and  the 
Attorney  General. 

■■(3)  Link  of  AurHoiiiTY.  -In  the  perform 
ance  of  the  functions  of  the  Administrator, 
the  Administrator  shall  be  directly  respon 
sible  to  the  Attorney  General.  The  Attorney 
General  may  not  delegate  any  power,  duty, 
or  function  vested  under  this  title  or  title  II 
in  the  Attorney  General, 
■•(c)  Dki'uty  Administrator.— 
■■(1)   Ai'i^ilNTMKNT.— There  shall   be   in  the 
Office  a  Deputy  Administrator  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Attorney  General. 

■•(2)  FUNCTIONS.  -The  Deputy  Adminis 
trator  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the 
Administrator  may  from  time  to  time  assign 
or  delegate  and  shall  act  as  the  Adminis- 
trator during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
Administrator."; 

(2)  by  amending  section  204  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"CONCKNTKATlON  OF  FKDKKAl,  KFFOKTS 
"Sec.  204.  (a)  In  Gkneral.  -The  Adminis- 
trator shall  implement  overall  policy  and  de- 
velop objectives  and  priorities  for  all  Federal 
juvenile  delinquency  programs  and  activities 
relating  to  prevention,  diversion,  training, 
treatment  rehabilitation,  evaluations,  re 
search,  and  improvement  of  the  juvenile  jus- 
tice system  In  the  United  Suites. 

••(bi  ACTIVITIES.— In  carrying  out  this  title. 
the  Administrator  shall  - 

"(1)  assist  Federal  agencies  that  have  di- 
rect responsibilities  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  de- 
velopment and  promulgation  of  regulations, 
guidelines,  requirements,  criteria,  standards, 
procedures,  and  budget  requesUs  in  accord- 
ance with  the  policies,  priorities,  and  objec- 
tives that  the  Commission  establishes; 

•■(2)  conduct  and  support  evaluations  and 
studies  of  the  performance  and  results 
achieved  by  Federal  juvenile  delinquency 
programs  and  activities  and  of  the  prospec- 
tive performance  and  resultjs  that  might  be 
achieved  by  alternative  programs  and  activi- 
ties supplementary  to  or  in  place  of  those 
currently  being  administered; 

"(3)(A)  develop  for  each  fiscal  year,  and 
publish  annually  in  the  Federal  Register  for 
public  comment,  a  proposed  comprehensive 
plan  describing  the  particular  activities  that 
the  Commission  intends  to  carry  out;  and 

"(B)  taking  into  consideration  comments 
received  during  the  45-day  period  l)eginnlng 
on  the  date  the  proposed  plan  is  published, 
develop  and  publish  a  final  plan,  before  De- 
cemtiei  31  of  the  fiscal  year,  describing  the 
particular  activities  that  the  Administrator 
Intends  to  carry  out;  and 

"(4)  provide  for  the  auditing  of  monitoring 
systems  required  under  section  223(a)(15)  to 
review  the  adequacy  of  those  systems. 

"(c)  PROVISION  OF  INFORMATION.— The  Ad- 
ministrator may  request  a  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  that  engages  in  activity  in- 
volving any  Federal  juvenile  delinquency 
prevention  program  to  provide  the  Adminis- 
trator with  programmatic  and  other  infor- 
mation, and  the  head  of  such  department  or 
agency  shall  comply  with  suih  lequest. 


■■(d)  Grants  and  Contracts.— The  Admin- 
istrator may  make  grants  and  enter  into 
contracts  with  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies,  organizations,  institutions,  and 
natural  persons  to  carry  out  of  this  title. 

■'(ei  RKViKw  OF  Pr(k;rams  and  Prac- 
tices. The  Administrator  shall  review  the 
programs  and  practices  of  Federal  agencies 
and  report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  the  degree  to  which  Federal  agency  funds 
are  used  for  purposes  that  are  either  consist 
ent  or  inconsistent  with  t.he  requirement.s  of 
section  223!ai  (12).  (13i,  and  il4i.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  review  the  reasons  why  Fed- 
eral agencies  take  juveniles  into  custody  and 
shall  make  recommendations  regarding  how 
to  improve  Federal  practices  and  facilities 
for  holding  juveniles  in  custody.":  and 

(3)  by  amending  section  207  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"ANNUAl,  REPORT 

■  Sec.  207.  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
close  of  a  fiscal  year,  the  Administrator 
shall  submit  to  the  President,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senat*  a  report  that 
contains,  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year— 

••(1)  a  description  of  the  activities  for 
which  funds  are  expended  under  parts  A.  B. 
C,  D,  E,  and  F; 

"(2)  a  de.scription.  based  on  the  most  re- 
cent data  available,  of  the  extent  to  which 
each  State  complies  with  section  223  and  of 
the  plan  submitted  under  that  section  by  the 
State  for  such  fiscal  year;  and 

•■(3)  a  description  of  exemplary  delin- 
quency programs  for  which  assistance  is  pro- 
vided under  this  title,  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  community-based  alternatives  to  ju- 
venile incarceration  that  involve  and  assist 
families  of  juveniles.". 

(b)  Federal  Assistance  for  State  and 
Local  Programs.- 

(1)  Acthoritv  to  make  grants  and  con- 
tracts.—Section  221  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
use.  5613)  is  amended 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  ■agen- 
cies" and  all  that  follows  through  ■system" 
and  inserting  •'nonprofit  agencies  for  the  de- 
velopment of  more  effective  programs  of  ju- 
venile justice  and  delinquency  prevention 
and  treatment  ";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (b>- 

(i)  in  paragraph  (li  by  inserting  'non- 
profit" after  'private"  each  place  it  appears; 
and 

(ii)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(1)  by  inserting  "nonprofit"  aft«r  "pri- 
vate'; and 

(II)  by  striking  ••existence"  and  inserting 
■experience". 

(2)  Allocation— Section  222  of  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5632)  is  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  ••allotted"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "allocated  "  and  striking 
••allotment"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting "allocation";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (a) 
(1)  in  paragraph  (2)(A)- 

(I)  by    striking    •"part 
•'parts  D  and  F  "; 

(II)  by  inserting  "or  such  greater  amount, 
up  to  $390,000.  as  is  available  to  be  allocated 
without  reducing  the  amount  of  any  State  or 
territorvs  allocation  below  the  amount  allo- 
cated for  fiscal  year  1992"  after  •$325,000."  : 
and 

(III)  by  inserting  ",  or  such  greater 
amount,  up  to  $90,000.  as  is  available  to  be  al- 
located without  reducing  the  amount  of  any 
State  or  territory's  allocation  below  the 
amount  allocated  for  fiscal  year  1992."  after 
■■$75,000"; 


D"     and    inserting 
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(in  in  piuiih'riiph  (2)(B) 

(I)  by  iMseilitiif  "or  sui'h  uieat.er  ainuuilt. 
up  to  S600,000.  as  In  available  to  be  allocated 
without  retluiintf  the  amount  of  any  State  or 
territory's  allocution  below  the  amount  alio 
cated  for  fiscal  year  1992'  after  •■J400.000,'  : 
and 

(II)  by  Inserting  ".  or  such  Kieater  amount, 
up  to  S90.000.  as  Is  available  to  be  allocated 
without  reducln*:  the  amount  of  any  State  or 
territory's  allocation  below  the  amount  allo- 
cated for  fiscal  year  1992'  after  -SlOO.nOO'  : 
and 

(lii)  In  paraKraph  (3)  by  strlkinK  '198«' 
each  place  it  appears  and  msertInK   '1992" 

(3)  STATK  plans.     Section  223  of  the  Juve 
iiile  ,;ustl<  e  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1971  (12  use.  563;j)  Is  amended 
(A)  in  sutisectlon  (a> 

(I)  in  the  seciirid  .sentence  Ijy  striking,'  "pro- 
grams, and  the  Stale"  and  insertlntf  "pro 
tframs  anil  challenn-e  activities  suteetjuent  to 
State  particitmtion  In  part  K  The  Suite". 

(ii)  by  amendUiK'  [siraKraph  (3)  to  read  as 
follows: 
'•(3)  provide  for  an  advisory  tfroup.  which 
"(A)  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  15  and 
not  more  than  3()  members  appointed  by  the 
chief  e.xecutive  offii  er  of  the  Stjite 

"(i)  which  mem(>ers  have  iralninB.  experi- 
ence,  or   special    kiiowledifc   concernlnK   the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  juvenile  delin 
quency  or  the  administration  of  Juvenile  jus- 
tice: 
"(Ii)  which  members  Include 
"(I)  at  least  1   locally  elected  official  rep- 
resent! hk  Keneral  purpose  local  Kovernment; 
•■(II)    representAtives   of   law    enforcement 
and  Juvenile  justice  a^'encies.  including  juvc 
nile   and    family    court   judges,    prosecutors, 
and  1  ounsel  for  children  and  youth. 

"(Ill)  represeiitiitives  of  public  aKencles 
conceriieil  with  dellmiuency  prevention  or 
treatment,  such  as  welfare,  social  sen/tees, 
montiil  health,  education,  special  education. 
and  youth  services. 

"(IV I  representatives  of  private  nonprofit 
organiziitions.  IncludinK'  persons  with  a  spc 
clal  focus  on  preservinn  and  strenKthonlnK 
families,   p-arent  groups  and   parent  self  help 
groups,  youth  developmi^it.  delinquency  pre 
vention  and  treatment,  neglected  or  depend 
ent  children,  the  quality  o(  juvenile  Justice, 
education,  and  social  servu  es  fur  children; 

"(V)  volunteers  who  work  with  delmquenta 
or  potential  delinquenl.s. 

"(VI)  youth  workers  involved  witti  pro 
trrams  that  are  alternatives  to  inr:ir(  elation. 
"(VII)  persons  with  special  e.xperleiK  e  and 
competence  in  addre.ssiiur  problems  related 
to  school  violent  e  and  vandalism  and  alter 
natives  to  suspension  and  expulsion,  and 

"(VIII)  peisoiis  with  sitecial  experience  and 
comp«^t.en(  e   in   addressiiu;   problems   related 
to   learning'   di.siitilllties,   emotional   difficul- 
ties, child  abuse  and  neglect,  and  youth  vlo 
lence; 

"(Hi)  a  majority  of  which  members  (includ 
Ing  the   chairperson)  shall   not   be   full  time 
employees   of   the    Federal.    SfAte.    or    local 
government, 

"(Iv)  at  least  one  fifth  of  which  members 
shall  be  under  the  age  of  24  at  the  time  of  ap 
pointinent;  and 

"(vi  at  least  3  members  who  have  been 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  justice 
s.ystem  at  some  time: 

■  <H>  shall  puitu  ipate  In  the  development 
and  review  of  the  State's  juvenile  Justice 
plan  prior  tn  submission  to  the  supervisory 
board  for  final  action; 

"(C)  shall  be  affonled  the  opportunity  to 
review  and  comment,  not  later  than  30  days 
after  their  subiiii:,sion  to  the  advisory  group. 


on  all  juvenile  justice  and  delln(iuency  pre- 
vention grant  applications  submitted  to  the 
Stjite  agency  designated  under  paragraph  (1); 
"(D)  shall,  consistent  with  this  title  - 
"(1)  advise  the  State  agency  designated 
under  paragraph  (It  and  Its  supervisory 
board. 

•(11)  submit  to  the  chief  executive  officer 
and  the  legislature  of  the  State  at  least  an- 
nually recommendations  regaiding  State 
compllaiu:e  with  the  requirements  of  para- 
graphs (12).  (13).  and  il4)  and  with  progress 
relating  to  challenge  activities  carried  out 
pursuant  to  ptirl  K;  and 

"(111)  cont£ict  and  .seek  regular  Input  from 
juveniles  currently  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Juvenile  justice  system,  and 
"(E)  may.  consistent  with  this  tltle- 
"(1)  advise  on  Stale  supervisory  board  and 
local  criminal  Justice  advisory  board  com- 
position, and 

(ID  review  progress  and  accomplishments 
of  proJect~s  funded  under  the  State  plan", 

(111)  in  paragraph  (5)(B)  by  inserting  "non- 
proflf  after   •private^'  each  place  it  appears, 
(iv)    in    paragraph    (9)   by    Inserting   •non 
profif  after  '•private"; 

(V)  by  iimendlng  paragraph  (10)  to  read  as 
follows 

"(10)  provide  that  not  less  than  lb  percent 
of  the  funds  available  to  the  State  under  sec- 
tion 222.  other  than  funds  made  available  to 
the  State  advisory  group  under  section 
222(d).  whether  expended  directly  by  the 
State,  by  the  unit  of  general  local  govern 
ment,  or  by  a  combination  thereof,  or 
through  grants  and  contracts  with  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies,  shall  be  used 
for 

"(A)  community -based  alternatives  to  In- 
carceration and  institutionalization,  specifi- 
cally 

••(i)  for  youth  who  can  remain  at  home 
with  assistance  home  probation  and  pro 
grams  providing  professional  supervised 
group  activities  or  individualized  mentoring 
relationships  with  adult.s  that  involve  the 
family  and  provide  counseling  and  other  sup- 
portive services; 

'"(li)  for  youth  who  need  temporary  place- 
ment: crisis  intervention,  shelter,  and  after- 
care; and 

"(Hi)  for  youth  who  need  residential  place 
ment:  a  lontinuum  of  foster  care  or  group 
home  alternatives  that  provide  access  to  a 
comprehensive'  array  of  services; 

"(B)  coriinuiinty  tjased  programs  and  serv 
Ices  to  work  with  t>iiient,s  and  other  family 
members  to  strengthen  families,  including 
parent  self  help  groups,  so  that  juveniles 
Miav  be  retained  in  their  homes: 

(Ci  comprehensive  juvenile  justice  and  de- 
linquency prevention  programs  that  meet 
the  needs  of  youth  through  the  collaboration 
of  the  many  local  systems  before  which  a 
youth  may  appear,  including  schools,  courts, 
law  enforcement  agencies,  child  protection 
agencies,  mental  health  agent:les.  welfare 
services,  health  care  agencies,  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies  offering  youth  services; 

'•(Di  proJecr.,s  designed  to  develop  and  im- 
plement programs  stressing  advocacy  activi 
ties  aimed  at  Improving  .services  for  and  pro- 
U?ctlng  the  rights  of  youth  affecle<i  by   the 
Juvenile  justice  system: 

•'(Ki  educational  programs  or  supportive 
services  fur  delinquent  or  other  youth,  pro- 
vided equitably  regardless  of  sex.  race,  or 
family  income,  designed  to  encourage  them 
to  remain  in  school,  including 

••(ii  education  in  settings  that  promote  ex- 
periential, individualized  learning  and  explo 
ration  of  academii'  and  career  options, 

"(lit  assisunce  in  making  the  transition  to 
the  world  of  work  and  self  sufficiency;  and 


"(111)  alternatives  to  suspension  and  expul 
sion; 

•■(Ki  expiinded  use  of  home  probation  and 
recruitment  and  training  of  home  probation 
officers,  other  professional  and  paraprofes- 
sional  personnel,  and  volunteers  to  work  ef- 
fectively to  allow  youth  to  remain  at  home 
with  their  families  as  an  alternative  to  in- 
carceration or  institutionalization. 

••(G)  youth  initiated  outreach  programs  de- 
signed to  assist  youth  who  otherwise  would 
not  be  reached  tjy  traditional  youth  assist 
ance  programs; 

"(H)  programs  designed  to  develop  and  im- 
plement project,s  relating  to  juvenile  delin 
quency  and  learning  disiibilif.ies.  including 
on-the-job  training  progran)s  to  assist  law 
enfonement  atid  juvenile  justice  personnel 
U)  more  effectively  recognize  and  provide  for 
learning  disabled  and  other  handicapped 
youth; 

"(I)    projects    designed    Ijoth    to   deter    in- 
volvement  in    Illegal   aitlvities  and   to   pro- 
mote involvement  in  lawful  activities  on  the 
part  of  gangs  whose  membei-shlp  is  substan 
tially  composed  of  youth, 

"(J)  programs  and  projects  designed  to  pro 
vide  for  the  treatment  of  youths'  dependence 
on  or  abuse  of  alcohol  or  other  addictive  or 
nonaddictive  drugs; 

"(K)  law  related  education  programs  (and 
projects)  for  delin<iuent  and  at  risk  youth  de- 
signed to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency;  and 

■•(I,)  programs  for  positive  youth  develop 
ment  that  assist  delinquent  and  other  at 
risk  youth  in  obtaining- 
'"(i)  a  sense  of  safety  and  structure; 
"(11)  a  sense  of  belonging  and  membership; 
'•(Hi)  a  sense  of  self  worth  and  social  con- 
tribution; 

"(Iv)  a  sense  of  Independence  and  control 
over  one's  life; 

••(v>  a  sense  of  closeness  in  interpersonal 
relationships;  and 

"(vi)  a  sen.se  of  competence  and  mastery 
Including  health  ami  physical  competence, 
personal  and  social  competence,  cognitive 
and  creative  competence,  vocational  com 
petenoe.  an<l  citizenship  competence,  includ- 
ing ethics  and  partlc  Ipjitlon."'; 

(vi)  in  paragraph  (14)  by  striking  -ITffy 
and  inserting   '1997"; 

(vil)  by  amending  paragraph  (l»j)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(16)  provide  assurance  that  youth  in  the 
Juvenile  Justice  system  are  treated  equitably 
on  the  basis  of  gender,  race,  family  income, 
and  mentally,  emotionally,  or  physically 
handicapping  conditions;"';  and 

(vlli)  in  piiiagraph  (17)  by  striking  "and 
maintain  the  family  units  "  and  inserting 
"the  families"'. 

(Hi  liy  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)(1)   Subject   to   paragraph   (2).    the   Ad- 
ministrator shall  approve  any  SUite  plan  and 
any  modification  thereof  that  meets  the  re 
quirements  of  this  section. 

"(2)  If  a  State  fails  to  comply  with  the  re 
quirement,s  of  piiragraph  (12)(A).  (13),  (14).  or 
(23)  in  any  fiscal  year  Ix-ginning  after  ,Janu 
ary  1,  1993 

"(A)    subject    to    subparagraph    (B),    the 
amount   allotted    under    section    222    to    the 
State  for  that  fiscal  year  shall  tje  reduced  by 
25  percent  for  each  such  paragraph  with  re 
spect  to  which  noncompliance  occurs:  and 

"(B)  the  State  shall  t>e  ineligible  to  receive 
any  allotment  under  that  section  for  such 
fiscal  .year  unless 

"(i)  the  State  agrees  to  expend  all  the  re- 
maining funds  the  state  receives  under  this 
part  (excluding  luiuis  required  to  be  ex- 
pended to  comply  with  section  222  (c)  and  (d) 


and  with  .section  223(a)(,5)(C))  for  that  fiscal 
vear  only  to  achieve  compliance  with  any 
such  t)iiragraph  with  resi^ct  to  which  the 
State  is  in  noncompliance:  or 

"(ill  the  Administrator  determines,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Administrator,  that  the 
State- 

"(I)  has  achieved  substantial  compliance 
with  each  such  paragraph  with  respect  to 
which  the  State  was  not  in  compliance;  and 

"(II)  has  made,  through  appropriate  execu- 
tive or  legislative  action,  an  unequivocal 
1  ommitment  to  achieving  lull  compliance 
wiLhin  a  rca.sonable  tin)e.';  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (d)-- 

li)  tjy  inserting  "'.  excluding  funds  the  Ad 
niinistrator  shall  make  available  to  satisfy 
the  requirement  speiified  in  section  222(di.' 
alter  "section  222(a)"; 

(ii)  by  striking  "•the  purposes  of  subsection 
(a)(12)(A).  subsection  (a)(13),  or  subsection 
iai(14i'  and  inserting  ""activities  of  the  kinds 
(lesiribed  in  subsection  (a)  (12>iAi.  (13).  (14) 
and  (23)"";  and 

(111)  by  striking  "'under  subsection 
(a)(12)(A)  and  subsection  (a)(13)"'  and  insert- 
ing  'subseclion  (a)  (12)(A),  (13i,  (14)  and  i23)"'. 

(c)  National  Pii(X5KAMS 

(1)  NATIONAI,  l.NSriTliTK  K)H  .Il.'VK.NlI.K  .)UH 
!1CK    AND   DKl.lNyUENCY    PRKVKNTION  . -Sect  Ion 

•241(d)(2)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C. 
56.S1((1)(2))  is  amended  by  inserting  "prosecu- 
tors and  defense  attorneys."  after  "proba- 
t  ion  personnel,". 

(2)  Tkchnicai.  a.ssi.stanck  and  traini.nc. 
Ki:N(7ri()NS.  Section  244(3)  of  the  Juvenile 
.Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  use  !j6M(3l)  is  amended  by  insert 
iiig  "'prosecutors  and  defense  attorneys" 
after  "judges"' 

(3)  Si'k.ciai.  ,st(jdiks  ANIi  KKPOKTS.  Section 
248  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of  1971  (42  U.S.C.  5662)  is 
amended 

(A)  by  striking  "(ai  Not  later"  and  in.sert- 
ing  "(a)  PuHSUANT  to  198H  Amknd.mknts. -(1 ) 
Not  later""; 

(R)  by  striking  "(1)  to  review""  and  insert 
ing  ""(A)  to  review": 

(C)  by  striking  "(A)  conditions'  and  insert 
ing  ""(ii  conditions"; 

(D)  by  striking  "(B)  the  extent"  and  insert 
Ing  ""(ii)  the  extent"": 

(K)  by  striking  ""(2)  to  make  "  and  inserting 
"(B)  to  make"", 

(K)  by  striking  ""(bid)  Not  later""  and  in- 
serting •"(2)(A)  Not  later"": 

(Gi  by  striking  "(A)  how'  and  inserting 
"(i )  how"": 

(H)  by  striking  "(R)  the  amount"  and  in- 
serting "(ii)  the  amount": 

(I)  by  striking  "iC)  the  extent"  and  insert- 
ing "'(ill)  the  extent"', 

(J)  by  striking  "(2)(A)  for  purposes"  and 
inserting  ••(B)(i)  for  purposes"; 

(K)  by  striking  "(B)  For  purposes  "  and  in 
sorting  "(ii)  for  purposes'^; 

(L)  by  striking  "(c)  Not  I.atk.k^'  and  insert- 
ing "(3i  Nd'I'  i.atkk": 

(M)  by  str)king  "subsection  (a)  or  (b)"'  and 
inserting     paragraph  ill  or  (2)";  and 

(N)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection 

••(bi  Pcksl'ANT  to  1992  Amkndmknts.  (1) 
Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  .Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Amendments  Act  of  1992, 
the  Comptroller  General  shall 

"(A)  conduct  a  study  with  respect  to  juve 
niles  waived  to  adult  court  that  reviews 

"ill  the  frequency  and  extent  to  which  ju 
veiiiles   have   been   transferred,   certified,   or 
waived  to  adult  court  during  the  S-year  pe- 
riod ending  December  1992; 


"'( li )  conditions  of  confinement  in  adult  de- 
tention and  correctional  facilities  for  juve- 
niles waived  to  adult  court:  and 

••(ill)  sentencing  patterns,  compaiing  juve- 
niles waived  to  adult  court  with  juveniles 
who  have  committed  similar  offenses  but 
have  not  been  waived:  and 

■■(B)  submit  to  the  Comniiltee  on  Kdu- 
cation  and  Labor  of  the  Hou.se  of  RepresenUi 
lives  and  the  Committee  on  the  .Judiciary  of 
the  Senate  a  report  (including  a  compilation 
of  State  waiver  statutes)  on  the  findings 
made  in  the  study  and  recommendations  to 
impiove  conditions  for  juveniles  waived  to 
adult,  (.ourt. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin 
(juency  Prevention  Amendment~s  Act  of  1992. 
the  Comptroller  General  shall— 

'•(A)  conduct  a  study  with  respect  to  ad- 
missions of  juveniles  for  behavior  disorders 
to  private  psychiatric  hospitals,  and  to  other 
residential  and  nonresidential  programs  that 
.serve  juveniles  admitted  for  behavior  dis- 
orders, that  reviews- 

"(i)  the  frequency  with  which  Juveniles 
have  been  admitted  to  such  hospitals  and 
programs  during  the  5-year  period  ending  De- 
cember 1992;  and 

'"(ii)  conditions  of  confinement,  the  aver- 
age length  of  stay,  and  methods  of  payment 
for  the  residential  care  of  such  juveniles:  and 

"(Bi  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  Senate  a  report  on  the  findings  made  in 
the  study  and  recommendations  to  improve 
procedural  protections  and  conditions  for  ju 
veniles  with  behavior  disorders  admitted  to 
such  hospitals  and  programs. 

■•(3)  Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Juvenile  .Justice  and  Delin 
quency  Prevention  Amendments  Act  of  1992. 
the  Comptroller  General  shall- 

••(A)  conduct  a  study  of  gender  bias  within 
State  juvenile  justice  systems  that  reviews  - 

•'(i)  the  frequency  with  which  females  have 
been  detained  for  status  offenses  (such  as  fre- 
quently running  away,  truancy,  and  sexual 
activity),  as  compared  with  the  frequency 
with  which  males  have  been  detained  for 
such  offenses  during  the  5-year  period  ending 
December  1992;  and 

"(ii)  the  appropriateness  of  the  placement 
and  conditions  of  confinement  for  females; 
and 

"(B)  submit  to  the  Commutee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  Senate  a  report  on  the  findings  made  in 
the  study  and  recommendations  to  combat 
gender  bias  in  juvenile  justice  and  provide 
appropriate  services  for  females  who  enter 
the  Juvenile  justice  system. 

•  (4)  Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Amendments  Act  of  1992, 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  — 

"(A)  conduct  a  study  of  the  Native  Amer- 
ican pass-through  grant  program  authorized 
under  section  223(a)(5)(C)  that  reviews  the 
cost-effectiveness  of  the  funding  formula  uti- 
lized; and 

"(B)  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  ot 
the  Senate  a  report  on  the  findings  made  in 
the  study  and  recommendations  to  improve 
the  Native  American  pass-through  grant  pro- 
cram. 

"(5)  Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  ,Juvenile  Justice  and  Deiin- 
(luency  Prevention  Amendments  Act  of  1992, 
the  Comptroller  General  shall 


"(A)  conduct  a  study  of  access  to  counsel 
in  juvenile  court  proceedings  that  reviews — 
"(11  the  frequency  with  which  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  juveniles  in  juvenile  court  pro- 
ceedings either  have  waiveii  counsel  or  have 
obtained  access  to  counsel  during  the  5-year 
period  ending  December  1992;  and 

■■(ii)  a  comparison  of  ai  cess  t-o  and  the 
quality  of  counsel  afforded  juveniles  charged 
in  adult  couit  proceedings  with  those  of  ju- 
veniles charged  in  juvenile  court  proceed- 
ings: and 

"(B)  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  Senate  a  report  on  the  findings  made  in 
the  study  and  recommendations  to  improve 
access  to  counsel  for  juveniles  in  juvenile 
court  proceedings". 

(4)  AUTHORITY  TO  MAKK  GRAhJTS  AND  CON- 
TRACTS.-Section  261(a)  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
(42  U.S.C.  5665(a))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  amending  paragraph  (3.  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  Establishing  or  supporting  advocacy 
programs  and  services  that  encourage  the 
improvement  of  due  process  available  to  ju- 
veniles in  the  juvenile  justice  system  and  the 
quality  of  legal  representation  for  such  juve- 
niles."; 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4).  (5).  (6). 
and  (7)  as  paragraphs  i5).  (6).  (7),  and  (8),  re- 
spectively: and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph 

"(4)  Establishing  or  supporting  programs 
stressing  advocacy  activities  aimed  at  im- 
proving services  to  juveniles  affected  by  the 
juvenile  justice  system,  including  services 
that  provide  for  the  appointment  of  special 
advocates  by  courts  for  such  juveniles .". 

(d)  CONSIDKRATIONS  FOR  Al'PROVAL  OF  AP- 
PLICATIONS.—Section  262(d)(1)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  U.S.C.  5665a(d)(l))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  amending  subparagraph  (B)  to  read 
as  follows 

"(B)  The  competitive  process  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  be  required  if  the 
Administrator  makes  a  written  determina- 
tion that  apply  to  programs  to  be  carried  out 
in  areas  with  respect  to  which  the  President 
declares  under  the  Robert  T.  Stafford  Disas- 
ter Relief  and  Emergency  Assistance  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  5121  et  seq.)  that  a  major  disaster  or 
emergency  exists.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  subparagraph  (C). 

(e)  Prevention,  Intervention,  and  treat- 
ment PROGRAM  Relating  to  Juvenile  Gangs 
AND  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Trafficking  — 
Part  D  of  title  11  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  5667  et  seq.)  is  amended  — 

(1)  in  the  heading  by  inserting  ",  Interven- 
tion," after  "Prevention"; 

(2)  in  section  281  by  striking  •SBC.  281.  The 
Administrator  "  and  all  that  follows  through 

"purposes   '  and  inserting  the  following 

"Sec.  281.  (ai  The  Administrator  shall,  by 
making  grants  to  and  entering  into  con- 
tracts with  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies,  organizations,  institutions,  and  in- 
dividuals, establish  and  support  program.s 
and  activities  that  involve  families  and  com- 
inunities  in  the  prevention  of  youth  gangs 
through  programs  that  are  designed  to  carry 
out  any  of  the  following  purposes 

"(1)  To  target  elementary  school  students., 
with  the  purpose  of  steering  students  away 
from  gang  involvement 

■■(2)  To  provide  individual  and  family  crisis 
intervention  and  counseling  to  students  and 
then  families  who  are  particularly  at  risk  of 
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kTiiMK  Involvement,  Includlnur  cooperation 
with  social  service,  welfare,  and  health  care 
programs  as  needed 

'■(3)  To  develop  and  support  community 
edu(  atlon  about  ^anns  and  HanK  activity 
with  the  Intent  of  involvintj  the  community 
In  dealiii|{  with  the  problems  associated  with 
Kan^s. 

"(4)  To  include  a  special  location  within  a 
school  or  housing  project  for  protjram  actlvl 
ties. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall,  by  making 
grants  to  and  enterintr  Into  contractus  with 
public  and  private  iionpiolit  a«en(  ies,  or<a 
nizations.  iiistitiitioiis.  and  individuals,  es- 
tablish and  support  prDWrams  and  a<tlvitles 
that  involve  fainilies  and  cunimunitles  In 
crisis  intervention  and  rehatnlit-ition  of 
youth  K'an>fs  through  piojfrariis  that  are  de- 
signed to  (  arry  out  any  of  the  followiiiK  pur 
poses":  and 

(3)  In  section  •282(b)(l>  by  Insertlnic  "(a)  or 
(b)"  aft«r  ■'se<tlon  281" 

(fl     tiK.NKU.Ai,     .AND     ADMI.Sl.Si  KA'IIV  K     I'KDVl 

SiriN.'i.  Section  aSUai  of  the  .Juvenile  .Uistli  e 
and  Uellnfjueiii  y  J'revention  Ai  t  of  1974  (42 
U  S.C.  5671(a)l  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 
"(a)(l»  To  carry  out  the  puriKJses  of  this 
title  (other  than  parts  11  ami  Ki  there  are  au 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  $126.000. (XX)  for 
fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sums  a.s  arc  nee 
ess;uy  for  fiscal  years  IS^J.  199.5.  and  HW6 
Funds  approprlateil  lor  any  fi.scal  year  .shall 
remain  available  for  obllKation  until  ex- 
pended 

■(21(A)  Subjei  t  to  subparagraph  (B).  to 
carry  out  part  D,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  J2,S.(X10.(XX)  for  fiscal  year  1993 
anil  such  sums  ,i.s  are  necessary  for  fiscal 
years  1994.  199.''>,  and  19% 

'(HI  No  funds  tiiay  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  part  1)  or  K  of  this  title  or  title  V 
or  VI  for  a  flsi  al  year  unless  the  ajji^rexate 
amount  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title 
(other  than  iwirt  I)  or  K  of  this  title  or  title 
V  or  VI I  for  the  fisc.il  year  is  not  le.ss  than 
the  iwc^re^ate  .iiuount  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  title  (Other  than  part  D  or  K  of  this 
title  or  title  V  or  VI)  for  the  precedinK  fiscal 
year. 

"(3)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  part  K. 
thei'e  are  authorized  to  be  appropriat<!d 
$50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sums 
as  are  ne<essarv  for  each  of  the  fiscal  yeais 
1994.  1995.  and  1996  " 

(K)  SrAi'K  CHAi.i.KNCi-;    A(-|IV1T1K8.— Title   II 

of  the  Juvenile  .Justice  and  DellnQuency  Pre 
ventlon  Act  of  1974  (42  U  .S  C    5611  ct  seq  i  is 
amended  by  addinjf  at  the  end  the  foliowiiur 
new  part: 

"Part  K    statk  cham.kno.k  Activitiks 
"kstadmahmknt  (jk  i'roquam 

"Sec.  297.  (a)  In  Oknkhai.  The  Adminis- 
trator may  make  a  fcrrant  to  a  St4it.e  that  re- 
ceives an  allocation  under  section  222.  in  the 
amount  of  10  peiient  of  the  amount  of  the  al 
location,  for  each  challentfe  activity  In 
which  the  State  iiartlclpat.es  for  the  purpose 
of  funding  the  activity 

"(b)  DKKlNlTloNS.  For  purposes  of  this 
part^ 

"(1)  the  term  case  review  system'  means  a 
procedure  for  ensurintf  that 

"(A)  each  youth  has  a  case  plan,  based  on 
the  u.se  of  objective  criteria  for  determining 
a  youth's  danger  to  the  community  or  him 
self  or  herself,  that  is  <lesiK'ned  to  achieve  ap- 
propriate placement  in  the  least  restrictive  - 
and  most  fatnlly  like  setting  available  In 
close  proximity  to  the  pai-ents'  home,  con- 
sistent with  the  best  Interests  and  special 
needs  ot  the  youth: 

"(B>  the  status  of  each  youth  Is  reviewed 
periodically    but   not   less   frcQuenlly    than 


once  eveiy  6  months,  by  a  court  or  by  admin 
istratlve  review,   in  order  to  <letermlne  the 
I'ontinuiiiK  necessity  foi'  and  appropriateness 
of  the  placement: 

"(C)  with  respect  to  each  youth,  procedural 
-safeKuaida  will  be  applied  to  ensure  that  a 
dispositional  hearliiK  is  held  to  consider  the 
future  st-atus  of  each  youth  under  State  su- 
pervision. In  a  juvenile  or  family  court  or  an- 
other court  (includinK  a  tribal  court)  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  or  by  an  administrative 
body  appointed  or  approved  by  the  court,  not 
later  than  18  months  after  the  original  place- 
ment of  the  youth  and  periodically  there- 
aftei'  during  the  continuation  of  out-of-home 
placement:  and 

'iDi  a  youth's  health  and  education  record 
is  reviewed  and  up<lale<l  periodically,  and 

"(2)  the  term  challenge  activity'  means  a 
program  maintained  for  1  of  the  followln»,' 
purposes: 

"(A)  Developing  and  ailoptin>j  policies  and 
pioKiams  to  provide  basic  health  and  appro- 
priate educati<:in  servii  es,  inciudin>f  special 
education,  for  youth  In  the  juvenile  Justice 
system  as  sp»Mified  in  standards  developed 
by  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Ju 
venile  .Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
prl<K-  to  Oitober  12,  1984. 

"(B)  Developint^  and  adoptlnif  fxillctes  and 
proKrams  to  provide  access  to  counsel  for  all 
juveniles  In  the  Justice  system  to  ensure 
that  juveniles  consult  with  counsel  before 
waiving  the  rinht  to  counsel. 

"(C)  Increasing?  community-based  alter- 
natives to  Incai-cei-ation  by  establlshini?  pro- 
Krams  and  developing  and  adopting  a  set  of 
objective  criteria  for  the  appropriate  place- 
ment of  Juveniles  In  iletentlon  and  secure 
confinement. 

"(D)  DeveloplnK  and  adopting  policies  and 
programs  to  provide  secure  settings  for  the 
placement  of  violent  juvenile  offenders  with 
capacities  of  no  more  than  50  youth  with  ra 
tlos  of  staff  to  youth  great  enough  to  ensure 
adeijuato  supi'rvlsion  and  treatment. 

"(K)  Developing  and  adopting  policies  to 
prohibit  gender  biiis  In  placement  and  treat- 
ment and  estjiblishlng  programs  to  ensure 
that  female  youth  have  access  to  the  full 
range  of  health  .services,  treatment  for  phys- 
ical or  se.xual  assault  and  abuse,  education  In 
parenting,  education  in  general,  and  other 
training  and  vocational  services. 

"(K)  Kstablishlng  and  operating,  either  di 
rectly  oi-  by  contiact  or  arrangement  with  a 
public  agency  or  other  appropriate  private 
Monprofit  organization  (other  than  an  agency 
or  organization  that  is  responsible  for  licens- 
ing or  certifying  out-of  home  care  services 
lor  youth),  a  St.ate  ombudsman  office  for 
children,  youth,  and  families  to  Investigate 
and  resolve  complaints  relating  to  action. 
Inaction,  or  decisions  of  providers  of  out-of- 
home  care  to  children  and  youth  (including 
secure  detention  and  correctional  facilities, 
rositlential  care  facilities,  public  agencies, 
and  social  service  agencies)  that  may  ad 
veisely  affei  t  the  health,  safety,  welfare,  or 
rlghtjs  of  resident  children  and  youth. 

"(G)  Developing  and  adopting  policies  and 
programs  designed  to  remove,  where  appro 
priate,  status  offenders  from  the  Jurlsdb  tion 
of  the  juvenile  court  to  prevent  the  place 
ment  In  secure  detention  facilities  or  secure 
correctional  facilities  of  Juveniles  who  are 
nonoffenders  or  who  are  charged  with  or  who 
fiave  committed  offen.ses  that  would  not  be 
Criminal  if  committed  by  an  adult. 

■■(Hi  Developing  and  adopting  policies  and 
programs  designed  to  serve  as  alternatives  to 
suspension  and  expulsion  from  school. 

"ill  Increasing  aftercare  services  for  juve- 
niles Involved  in  the  Justice  system  by  estab- 


lishing piograms  and  developing  and  adopt 
Ing  policies  to  provide  comprehensive  health. 
education,  and  vocational  services  and  serv 
Ices  that  preserve  and  strengthen  the  fami 
lies  of  such  juveniles 

"(J)  Developing  ami  adopting  pollcifs  to 
establish 

"(i  1  a  State  administrative  structure  to  co- 
ordinate program  and  fiscal  policies  for  chll 
dren  who  have  emotional  and  behavioral 
problems  antl  their  families  among  the  major 
child  serving  systems,  including  .schools,  so 
clal  services,  he.ilth  services,  mental  he.alth 
services,  and  the  Juvenile  justice  system:  and 

"(ii)  a  statewide  ca.se  review  system 
SEC  3.  RUNAWAY  AND  IIOMKIJ'IS.S  VOU'ni 

(a)  Kinium;.'^.  Section  302  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  use.  .'iVOl)  is  amended 

(1)  by  amending  psiragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  the  number  of  youth  who  have  become 
homeless  or  who  leave  and  remain  away  from 
home  without  parent^il  petini.ssion  has  in 
creased  to  alarming  propcirtlons,  creating  a 
substjintial  law  enforcement  problem  for  the 
communities  inundaleil,  and  significantly 
endangering  the  young  people  who  are  with 
out  resources  and  may  live  on  the  street, 
leaving  them  at  high  risk  for  health  and 
other  serious  problems;"; 

(2)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para 
graph  (4); 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  i5i  as  para 
graph  (10); 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the  lol 
lowing  new  paragraphs; 

"(5)  runaway   youth,  homeless  youth,  and 
other  street  youth  have  a  disproportionate 
share   of  health   problems  <  ompared   to   the 
general  adolescent  ptapulation   but   lack   ac 
cess  to  health  care: 

"(6)  increasingly,  runaway  youth,  homeless 
youth,  and  other  street  youth  in  need  of 
services  have  more  serious  emotional  and  be 
havloral  problems  and  fewer  resources  and 
therefore  may  need  access  to  longer  periods 
of  residential  (are,  more  intensive  aftercare 
services,  and  other  a.ssistance. 

"(7)  to  make  a  successful  transition  to 
adulthood,  runaway  youth,  homeless  youth, 
ami  other  street  youth  need  opportunities  to 
complete  high  school  or  earn  a  general 
equivalency  degree,  learn  Job  skills,  and  ob 
lain  employment: 

"(8)  to  reconnect  runaway  youth,  homeless 
youth,  and  other  street  youth  to  their  com- 
munities, street  based  .services  must  be  pro 
vided  where  they  congregate, 

■'(9)  homo  based  services  are  also  needed  to 
prevent  youth  from  leaving  home  or  develop- 
ing more  serious  emotional  and  behavioral 
problems;"  and 

(5)  by  amending  i)aiagraph  1 10),  as  redesig 
nated  by  paragraph  (3).  to  read  as  follows 

"(10)  in  view  of  the  interstate  nature  of  the 
problem,  it  Is  the  resixjnsiliilily  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  develop  an  accurate  na- 
tional reporting  system  and  to  ilevelop  an  ef- 
fective system  of  care  Including  prevention, 
emergency  shelter  services,  and  longer  resi- 
dential care  out.slde  the  publn  welfare  and 
law  enlorcement  structures    ' 

(b)  AUTHOHITV  To  Makk  Gkant.s.  Section 
311  of  the  .Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5711)  is 
amended  — 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to 
nonprotit  private  entitles,  combinations  of 
such  entities,  and  public  entitles  to  estab- 
lish, renovate,  and  operate  local  runaway 
and  homeless  youth  centers  to  provide  serv- 


u  I's  to  deal  primarily  with  the  immediate 
needs  ol  such  youth  and  Iheii'  families.  The 
centers  shall  serve  as  alternatives  to  the  law 
enforcement,  child  welfare,  mental  health, 
and  juvenile  justice  systems."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 
(A)  in  paragraph  (2V- 

(1)  by  in.serting  "or  such  gi eater  amount, 
up  to  JIOO.OOO.  as  is  available  to  be  allocated 
without  leilucing  the  amount  of  any  State  or 
territory's  allocation  below  the  amount  allo- 
cated for  fiscal  year  1992"  alter  "$75,000.': 
and 

(ill  by  inserting  ".  or  such  greater  amount. 
up  to  $45,000.  as  is  available  to  be  allocated 
without  reducing  the  amount  of  any  State  or 
territory's  allocation  below  the  amount  allo- 
caU'd  for  fi.scal  year  1992.  "  after  "WO.OOO": 
and 

(H)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking:  "1988"  each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  "'1992";  and 

(3)  by  striking  .subsection  (c). 

ic)  Ki.lGlHIl.n'Y  Section  312  of  the  Juve- 
nile .Justice  and  Deliiujuency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5712)  is  amended 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  by  striking  "facility 
providing  "  and  inserting  "project  that  pro- 
vides", and 

(2)  in  subsectirjn  (b) 

(A)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  "child's" 
and  Inserting  "youth's"  and  striking  "child" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting    "youth  "; 

(H)  in  par.igraph  (4)  by  inserting  "'health 
and  mental  health  care  personnel,"  after 
"social  sei-vice  personnel,  ";  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (6)  liy  striking  "children 
and  family  mcml)ers  which  it  serves"  and  in- 
serting "and  family  members  that  it  serves. 
Including  youth  that  are  not  referred  to  out- 
of  home  shelter  services.". 

(d)  OiiANTs  KiK  A  National  Com.munication 
SvsrK!«.     Section  313(b)  of  the  Juvenile  Jus 
tice  and  DelUKjuency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
(42  use.  5712a(b))  Is  amended  - 

(1)  In  paragraph  il)  by  striking  "1989  not 
less  than  $.^jOO,000'  and  inserting  "1993  not 
less  than  $912,500.  of  which  $125,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  acquisition  of  communica- 
tions equipment"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  ""1990  not 
less  than  $600,000"  and  inserting  "1994  not 
less  than  $826,900":  ami 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3l  by  striking  "1991  and 
1992  not  less  than  $868,:J00"  and  inserting 
•1995  and  1996  not  less  than  $911,700". 

(e)  A1"I')U)VAL  »v  SKClti'n'AKY.  -  Section  316 
of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5716)  is  amend- 
ed   In     the    second    sentence    by    striking 

$1.50.000  "  and  inserting  "$250,000". 

(f)  Transitionai,  Mvinc.  Grant  Program. 
Section   3"22(a)   of  the   Juvenile   Justice   and 
Delinquency     Prevention     Act     of     1974     (42 
U.S.C.  5714  2(a)>  Is  amended 

(1)  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  by  inserting  "(includ- 
ing money  management.  budgeting, 
consumer  education,  and  use  of  credit"  after 
"basic  life  skills";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (13)  by  striking  ""and  par 
ent  or  legal  guardian". 

(g)  STRKi-rr  Baskp  Skrvicks  anp  Coordi- 
NA'riNG  AcnviriKS.  Title  III  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  (42 
U  S.C  5701  et  seq.)  Is  amended  - 

(1)  by  striking  sections  314.  315.  and  365  and 
redesignating  parts  C  and  D  as  part-s  F  and 
G.  respectively:  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  part  B  the  following 
new  parts: 

"Part  C— Strkkt  Ba.skd  si:rvicks 

"PURPOSK  and  authority:  dkkinitions 

"Skc.  325.  (a)  PuRi'o.sK  and  Authority.  - 

The  Secretary  may  make  granUs  and  provide 

technical  assistance  to  public  and  nonprofit 


private  entities  and  combinations  of  such  en- 
tities to  establish  and  operate  street-based 
services  to  runaway  youth,  homeless  youth, 
and  other  street  youth. 

"(b)  DKKIMTIONS.-For  purposes  of  this 
part— 

"(1)  the  term  'homeless  youth'  means  a 
person— 

"(A)  who  is  not  less  than  10  years  of  age 
and  not  more  than  21  years  of  age, 

"(B)  for  whom  it  is  not  possible  to  live  in 
a  safe  environment  with  a  relative:  and 

"(Ci  who  has  no  safe  living  arrangement  as 
an  alternative  to  living  with  a  relative: 

"(2)  the  term  "other  street  youth"  means  a 
person  under  the  age  of  21  who  may  be  inter- 
mittently homele.ss  and  spends  the  majority 
of  his  or  her  time  on  the  street,  using  it  as 
a  primary  means  of  economic  survival  and 
socialization:  and 

"(3)  the  term  street-based  services'  in- 
cludes— 

"(A)  street  based  crisis  intervention  and 
counseling: 

"(B)  information  and  relerral  for  housing; 

"(C)  information  and  referial  for  transi- 
tional living  and  health  care  services;  and 

"(D)  advocacy,  education,  and  prevention 
services  for- 

"(i)  alcohol  and  drug  abuse; 

"(ii)  sexually  transmitted  diseases  includ- 
ing HIV/AIDS  infection;  and 

"(ill)  physical  and  sexual  assault. 

"KLIGIHII.lTY 

"SKC.  326.  (a)  Plan  and  Achkkmknt.  To  be 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  part,  an  ap 
plicant  shall  propose  to  establish,  strength- 
en, or  fund  a  street-based  services  project 
and  shall  subinit  to  the  Secretary  a  plan  in 
which  the  applicant  agrees,  as  part  of  the 
project- 

"■(  1 )  to  identify  and  frequent  areas  in  which 
runaway  youth,  homeless  youth,  and  other 
street  youth  congregate,  making  contact  and 
forming  relationships  with  such  youth: 

"(2)  to  assess  the  problems  and  service 
needs  of  such  youth  and  provide  appropriate 
services  or  information  and  referral  for  these 
services; 

""(3)  to  cause  its  staff  to  work  in  teams 
With  on-street  supervision  or  backup  and  off- 
street  clinical  supervision; 

"(4)  to  cause  its  staff  to — 

"'(A)  develop  referral  relationships  with 
agencies  and  organizations,  including  law  en- 
forcement, education,  social  service,  voca- 
tional services,  training,  public  welfare, 
legal  assistance,  and  health  and  mental 
health  care  organizations;  and 

"(Bl  help  integrate  and  coordinate  such 
services  for  youth; 

"(5)  to  sutsmit  to  the  Secretary  an  annual 
report  that  includes  information  regarding 

"(A)  the  activities  carried  out  with  funds 
under  this  part; 

"(B)  the  achievements  of  the  project  under 
this  part  carried  out  by  the  applicant;  and 

•"(C)  statistical  summaries  describing  the 
number  and  the  characteristics  of  the  youth 
who  participated  in  the  project  in  the  year 
for  which  the  report  is  submitted: 

•"(6)  to  implement  such  accounting  proce- 
dures and  fiscal  control  devices  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require; 

"(7)  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  annual 
budget  that  estimates  the  itemized  costs  to 
be  incurred  in  the  year  for  which  the  appli- 
cant requests  a  grant  uniiei'  this  part; 

•■(8)  to  keep  adequate  statistical  records 
profiling  the  youth  that  it  serves  and  not  to 
disclose  the  identity  ot  individual  runaway 
youth,  homele.ss  youth,  or  other  street  youth 
in  reports  or  other  documents  based  on  such 
statistical  records; 


"(9)  not  to  disclose  records  maintained  on 
individual  runaway  youth,  homeless  youth, 
or  other  street  youth  without  the  consent  of 
the  individual  youth  to  anyone:  and 

"ilOi  to  provide  to  the  Secretary  such 
other  information  as  the  Secretary  may  rea- 
sonably require. 

"(b)  Priority.— In  selecting  eligible  appli- 
cants to  receive  grants  under  this  part,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  entities  that 
have  experience  in  providing  direct  services 
to  runaway  youth,  homeless  youth,  or  other 
street  youth. 

"Part  D— Coordinating  Activities 
"grants  kor  tkchnlcal  assistanck  and 

training 
"Skc.  335.  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants 
to  State,  regional  and  other  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations and  combinations  of  such  organiza 
tions  to  provide  technical  assistance  and 
training  to  eligible  groups  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  and  improving  the  operation  of 
programs  for  runaway  youth,  homeless 
youth,  and  other  street  youth. 

"GRANTS  KOR  RKSKARCH,  DEMONSTRATION.  AND 
SKRVICK  I'RalKCTS 

■Sfx'.  336.  (a)  Ln  Genkral.— The  Secretary 
may  make  grants  to  States,  localities,  and 
private  entities  (and  combinations  of  such 
entities!  to  carry  out  research,  demonstra- 
tion, and  service  projects  designed  to  in- 
crease knowledge  concerning,  and  to  im- 
prove services  for.  runaway  youth,  homeless 
youth,  and  other  street  youth. 

"(b)  Special  Consideration.  In  selecting 
among  applications  for  grants  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  shall  give  special 
consideration  to  propo.sed  projects  relating 
to— 

"(1)  youth  who  repeatedly  leave  and  re- 
main away  from  their  homes, 

"(2)  outreach  to  runaway  youth,  homeless 
youth,  and  other  street  youth: 

"(3)  skill-based  HIV/AIDS  prevention  train- 
ing for  runaway  and  homeless  youth  and 
training  for  staff  to  work  with  such  youth: 

"(4)  increasing  access  to  health  and  mental 
health  care  and  services  for  runaway  and 
homeless  youth; 

"(5)  increasing  access  to  education  for  run- 
away and  homeless  youth: 

"(6)  staff  training  in  — 

"(A)  the  behavioral  and  emotional  effects 
of  sexual  abuse  and  assault: 

"(B)  responding  to  youth  who  are  showing 
effects  of  sexual  abuse  and  assault:  and 

"(C)  agency-wide  strategies  for  working 
with  runaway  and  homeless  youth  who  have 
been  sexually  victimized; 

"(7)  transportation  of  runaway  and  home- 
less youth,  and  other  street  youth  in  connec- 
tion with  services  authorized  to  be  provided 
under  this  part; 

"(8)  the  special  needs  of  runaway  and 
homeless  youth  in  rural  areas: 

"(9)  the  special  needs  of  family  host  home 
programs  for  runaway  youth,  homeless 
youth,  and  other  street  youth: 

••(10)  transitional  living  programs  for 
homeless  youth:  and 

"(11)  innovative  methods  of  developing  re- 
sources that  enhance  the  establishment  or 
ojjeration  of  runaway  youth,  homeless 
youth,  or  other  street  youth  centers. 

"(c)  Priority.  Jn  selecting  among  appli- 
cants for  grants  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  applicants 
that  have  knowledge  of  or  experience  in 
working  with  runaway  and  homeless  youth 
"c(X)r1)ination  of  activities 

•'Skx:.  337.  With  respect  to  matters  relating 
to  health,  education,  employment,  and  hous- 
ing, the  Secretary  shall  coordinate  the  ac- 
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tlvltlps  of  health  aKencles  In  tho  Uepartmenr. 
of  Health  anil  Human  Services  with  the  ac; 
tlvltles  of  othei-  divisions  of  that  ilepaitmenl 
and  other  publli.  and  private  entitles  and  en 
loiirajfe    coordination    with    other    depart- 
ments. '. 

(h)  RkI'OUTS  Section  361  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  5715)  IS  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a) 

(A)  by  InsertinK  ".  activities,"  after  "sta- 
tus": 

(B)  by  striking  "part  A  "  and  Insertint; 
"parts  A.  B.  C,  D,  and  K.",  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (bh- 

(A)  by  striklHK  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5); 

(H)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
para^rraph  (6i  atid  Inserting   ',  and ';  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  tho  end  tho  followlni;  new 
paragraph 

"(7)  plans  for  the  next  fiscal  year  " 

(1)      AUTHOKIZAllON      OK     Al'I'KOrHIAlIdNS 

Section  366  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Ue 
linquency    Act    of    1974    (42    U.S.C.    5751)    Is 
amended 

(1)  In  subsection  (a) 

<A)  In  pttra»rraph  (1)  by  striking  "of  this 
title  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
years  1989,  1990,  1991.  and  1992"  and  insertlnK 
"such  sums  as  iiic  nee  essary  for  fiscal  year 
1!)93  anil  such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  fiscal 
years  1994,  1995,  an<l  1996";  and 

'H)  by  adding  at  the  enil  thit  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(3)  In  the  use  of  funds  appropriated  under 
paragraph  (10)  that  are  In  excess  of  $38,000,1X)0 
but  less  than  $-12,(iOO.OOO.  priority  shall  be 
given  to  awarding  enhani  cmeiit  grants  to 
programs  (with  priority  to  prngiams  thai  re 
celvo  grantM  of  less  than  J85,000)  if  the  appro 
priation  were  equal  to  or  less  than 
$38,000,000.  for  the  purp<3se  uf  allowing  such 
programs  to  achieve  higher  performance 
standards.  Including  - 

"(A)  Increasing  and  retaining  trained  staff; 

"(B)  strengthening  family  reunification  ef- 
forts; 

"(C)  improving  aftercare  services; 

"(I))  fostering  better  coordination  of  serv 
Ices  with  public  and  prlvat*>  entities, 

"(K)  providing  comprehensive  services,  in 
chiding    health    caie.    educ.itlon,    prevention 
and  crisis  intervention,  and  vocational  serv 
Ices;  anil 

"(K)  Improving  data  collection  effort.s. 

"(4)  In  the  use  of  funds  appropriated  under 
paragraph  (h  that  are  in  excess  of 
$42,599,999 

■(A)  50  percent  shall  be  targeted  at  devel- 
oping new  programs  In  unserved  or  under- 
served  communities,  and 

■(H)  50  percent  shall  be  Uirgeted  at  pro- 
gram enhancement  ai  tlvitles  described  in 
paragraph  (3).'  , 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(1)  tiy  striking  "of  this 
title,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  neces.sary  for  fiscal  year 
1989  and  such  sums  as  may  bt>  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fl.scal  years  1990.  1991,  and  1992  " 
and  inserting  "there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  a.s  are  nece.ssary  for 
fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sums  as  are  nec- 
essary for  fiscal  years  1994,  1995.  and  1996"; 

(3)  by  redesignating  sut)sei:t ions  (c)  and  (dl 
as  subsections  (ei  and  (fi.  respectively;  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing new  suhsect  ion 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  part  C  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sums 
as  are  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1994.  1995. 
and  1996.". 


sec.  4.  MISSING  CMIUIKEN. 

Section  407  of  the  .luvnile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C. 
5777)  is  amended  by  striking  "fi-scal  years 
1989.  1990.  1991.  and  1992"  and  Inserting  "fis- 
cal year  1993" 

SEC.  5.   INCKNTIVK   (ilCVVTS    KOK   1.<M-,VI.   DKIJN- 
Ql'ENCV  l"R*;VKNTION  1'KtXiRA.MS. 

(a)    ESTAHI.I.SHMKNT  UK    PltOGKAM.      The  Ju 
venlle  Justice  and   Delinquency   Prevention 
Act  of  1974  (42  U  SO   5601  et  seq.i  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  title 
-riTI.K        V-INCKNTIVK        CHANTS        KOK 

I.CMAI.       DKI.INyilKNCY       PRKVKNTION 

I'K(M;RAMS 
-SEC  SOI  SH«)Hr  nn.K 

"This  title  iTiav  be  cited  as  the  •Incentive 
(irant.s    for    Local    Delinquency    Prevention 
Programs  Act'. 
-SEf.  S02  FINDINr.S. 

"The  I'ongre.ss  finds  that — 

"(1)  approximately  700.000  youth  enter  the 
juvenile  just  lie  system  every  year; 

■|2»  Federal.  Stale,  and  local  governments 
sp^'iid  close  to  $2.0(X).()00.(JOO  a  year  confining 
many  of  those  youth, 

"(3)  It  is  more  effective  In  both  human  and 
fiscal  terms  to  prevent  delinquency  than  to 
attempt  to  control  or  change  It  after  the 
fact; 

"(4)  half  or  more  of  all  States  are  unable  to 
spend  any  juvenile  justice  formula  grant 
funds  on  delinquency  prevention  because  of 
other  priorities; 

"(5)  few  Federal  resources  are  dedicated  to 
delinquency  prevention;  and 

"(6)  Federal  incentives  are  needed  to  assist 
St;il«!s  and  local  communities  in  mobilizing 
delinquency     prevention     policies    and    pro 
grams 
"SEC.  S03.  DEKIMTION 

"In  this  lille,  the  term  'State  advisory 
group'  means  the  advisory  group  appointed 
by  the  chief  execulive  officer  of  a  St.ate 
under  a  plan  described  in  .■icilion  22;3(a) 
-SEC.  904.  DUTIES  AND  fTM-TIONS  OF  THE  COM 
MISSION. 

"The  Commission  .sliall 

"(1)  Issue  such  rules  as  are  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  this  title; 

"(2)  make  such  arrangement.s  as  are  nec- 
e.ssary and  appropriate  Ui  fai  llitjile  coordi- 
nation and  policy  development  among  all  ac- 
tivities funded  through  the  Department  of 
.lustice  relating  to  delinquency  prevention 
(Including  the  preparation  of  an  aimual  com- 
prehensive plan  for  l.n  illialing  such  coordi- 
nation and  p<3ll(  y  development); 

"(3)  provide  adequate  staff  and  resources 
necessary  to  properly  caiiy  out  this  title; 
and 

"(4)  not  later  than  180  days  after  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year,  submit  a  report  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Chairman  of  tho  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  Senate — 

"(A)  describing  activities  and  accomplish- 
ments? of  grant  activities  funded  under  this 
title; 

"(H)  describing  procedures  followed  to  dls 
seminate  grant  activity  products  and  re- 
search llndjngs; 

"(C)  describing  activities  conducted  to  de- 
velop pollcv  and  to  coordinate  P'oderal  agen 
ly  and  int.eragency  efforts  related  to  delin- 
quency prevention;  and 

"(D)  identifying  successful  approaches  and 
making   recommendations  for  future  activi- 
ties to  be  conducted  under  this  title. 
-SEf.  son  <;rants  for  i'r1':vf:ntion  pk(k;kams. 

"lai  I'l  Ki'iisK.s  Tile  Comml.ssiori  may 
make  grants  to  a  State,  to  be  transmitted 


through  the  State  advisory  group  to  units  of 
general  local  government  that  meet  the  re 
quirements  of  subsection  (b).  for  delinquency 
prevention  programs  and  activities  for  youth 
who  have  had  contact  with  the  Juvenile  jus- 
tice system  or  who  are  likely  to  have  con- 
tact with  the  juvenile  justice  system,  includ 
ing  the  provision  to  children,  youth,  and 
families  of - 

"(1)  recreation  services. 

"(2)  tutoring  and  remedial  education; 

■•(3)  assistance  in  the  development  of  work 
awareness  skills; 

'  i4)  child  and  adolescent  health  and  men 
tal  health  services: 

"(5)  alcohol  and  substance  abuse  preven- 
tion services;  and 

"(6)  leadership  development  activities. 

"(b)  Kl.IGinil.lTY.  The  requirements  of  this 
subsection  arc  met  with  respect  to  a  unit  of 
general  local  governrjient  if 

"(1)  the  unit  is  in  compliance  with  the  re 
quirements  of  part  H  of  title  II: 

"(2)  the  unit,  has  submitted  to  the  State 
advisory  group  a  3-year  plan  outlining  the 
unit's  local  front  end  investment  plan  for  de- 
linquency prevention  and  early  intervention 
activities; 

"(3)  the  unit  has  included  in  its  application 
to  the  Commission  for  formula  grant  funds  a 
summary  of  Ihe  ;}  year  plan  described  in 
paragraph  i2i; 

"(4 1  pursuant  to  its  3-year  plan,  the  unit 
has  app<oini.eil  a  local  policy  board  of  no 
fewer  than  15  and  no  more  than  21  members 
with  balanced  represent.iition  of  public  agen 
cies  and  private,  nonprofit  organizations 
serving  children,  youth,  and  fjimilles  and 
business  and  industry; 

"(5)  the  local  policy  board  is  cmfKjwered  to 
make  all  recominendations  for  distribution 
of  funds  and  evaluation  of  activities  funded 
under  this  title;  and 

"i6i  the  unit  or  Stjite  has  agreed  to  provide 
a   100   percent   match  of  the  amount  of  the 
grant,    including   the    value   of   in  kind    con 
tributlons.  to  fund  the  activity 

"(c)  Pk1(5Rity.  In  considering  grant  appli- 
cations under  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  give  priority  to  applicants  that  dem- 
onstraU'  ability  In  - 

"(1)  plans  for  service  and  agency  coordina- 
tion and  collaboration  including  the  coloca- 
tlon  of  services; 

"(2)  innovative  ways  to  Involve  the  private 
nonprofit  and  business  sector  in  delinquency 
prevention  activities,  and 

"(3)  developing  or  enhancing  a  statewide 
subsidy  program  to  local  governments  that 
Is  dedicated  to  early  intervention  and  delin 
quency  prevention. 

"SEC.  306.  AUTIIOKIZATIUN  OF  APPROPRIATIONa 

"To  carry  out  this  title,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $3O.O0(J.0O0  for  fl.scal 
year  1993  and  such  sums  as  are  necessary  for 
fiscal  years  1994.  1995,  and  1996   " 

(b)  Study.  -After  the  program  esUiblished 
by  subsection  (a)  has  been  funded  for  two 
years,  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  Congress  a  study  of 
the  effects  of  the  program  iii  encouraging 
States  and  unit-s  of  general  local  government 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  part  B  of 
title  II. 

SEC.  6    JCSTICE  FOR  ABUSED  AND  NEGLECTED 
CHILDREN. 

The  .Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1974  (42  use  5601  et  seq).  as 
amended  by  section  4.  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  toUowing  new  title: 


-TITIJ;  VI— JUSTICE  FOR  ABUSED  AND 
NEGLECTED  CHILDREN 
-SEC.  601 .  SHORT  TI'n.E. 

■This   title   may   be   cited  as  the    Justice 
System    Enhancement   for   Abused   and    Ne- 
giected  Children  Act.' 
-SEC.  002.  FINDINGS. 

"The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)  every  day  in  this  country  children  arc 
involved  in  the  civil  and  criminal  justice 
systems  as  a  result  of  their  being  severely 
beaten,  seriously  neglected,  sexually  as- 
saulted or  tortured: 

••(2)  many  of  these  severely  maltreated 
children  grow  up  fearful,  emotionally  dis- 
abled, self-destructive,  and  violent,  and  a.s  a 
result  of  their  early  childhood  experiences 
they  oft«n  become  involved  in  juvenile  delin 
quency  and  later  In  adult  crime; 

"(3)    many    of   these    severely    maltreated 
children,  if  their  cases  are  not  appropriately 
addressed  by  civil  and  criminal  justice  sys 
tems.   are    likely    to   become   the   clients   of 
costly  juvenile  delinquency  programs: 

"(4)  rep<jrts  of  suspected  child  abuse  and 
neglect  in  the  United  States  have  steadily 
increased  over  the  past  20  years,  reaching  an 
all  time  high  of  .some  $2,700,000  In  1991; 

•(5)  at  least  4  children  per  day  are  killed  as 
a  result  of  abuse  or  neglect  and  the  response 
by  civil  and  criminal  justice  system  profos 
slonals  to  their  deaths  has  been  inadequate; 

■■(6)  both  our  civil  justice  system  and  our 
criminal  justice  system  are  faced  with  the 
critical  task  of  resolving  a  multitude  of  legal 
and  service  provision  issues  related  to  the 
handling  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  cases; 

"(7)  judges,  counsel  for  children,  criminal 
prosecutors,  counsel  for  parents,  counsel  for 
child  protective  agencies,  city  and  county 
attorneys,  attorneys  general,  and  guardians 
ad  litem  for  children  need  assistance  in  fac 
ing  the  greatly  increased  levels  and  greater 
complexity  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  cases 
that  enter  the  court  system;  and 

"(8)  research,  training,  technical  assist- 
ance, and  demonstration  projects  are  needed 
to  enhance  the  response  of  civil  and  criminal 
justice  practitioners  and  systems  to  cases  in- 
volving child  abu.se  and  neglect. 
-SEC.  603.  PURPOSE. 

"It  is  the  purpo.se  of  this  title— 

"(1)  to  supplement,  and  in  no  way  sup- 
plant, the  existing  priorities  of  this  Act  as 
expressed  in  titles  I  and  II,  as  they  affect  the 
responsibilities  of  tho  Administrator; 

■•i2)  to  bring  about  major  institutional 
changes  in  the  civil  and  criminal  justice  sys- 
tems' handling  of  child  abuse  and  neglect 
cases; 

"(3)  to  itiobllize  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  a  major  effort  to  help  ensure  that  the 
large  numbers  of  civil  and  criminal  child 
abuse  and  neglect  cases  that  are  coming  be- 
fore our  court  systems  are  promptly  and 
fairly  re.solved; 

"(4)  to  provide  new  resources  to  help  in 
child  abuse  and  neglect  case-related  training 
of  justice  system  professionals  and  the  devel- 
opment of  specialized  judicial  procedures 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  children  and  fami- 
lies while  protective  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  those  accused  of  child  maltreat- 
ment; 

"(5)  to  encourage  court  systems  to  provide 
those  trial  courts  involved  with  the  hearing 
of  child  abuse  and  neglect  cases  with  the  sta- 
tus, funding,  and  judicial  personnel  befitting 
these  most  iinportant  of  triburlSls;  and 

■'(6)  to  help  ensure  that  every  civil  child 
protection  related  judicial  proceeding  has 
competent  legal  repre.sentation  provided  to 
the  child,  the  parentis,  ind  the  child  protec- 
tive agency  at  all  stages  of  the  proceeding. 


and  that  prosecution  and  defense  counsel  in 
criminal  child  maltreatment  cases  are  ade- 
quately   prepared    for   their    involvement    iii 
these  difficult  cases. 
-SEC.  WM.  IMPLEMENTATION. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that^- 

■ili  this  title  supplement,  and  in  no  way 
supplant,  the  existing  priorities  of  this  Act 
as  expressed  in  titles  I  and  II.  both  in  terms 
of  iundmg  and  in  terms  of  administrative  at- 
tention from  the  Department  of  Justice;  and 

"(2)  this  title  takes  effect  only  when  the 
appropriations    for    title    11    have    remained 
level  with,  or  exceeded,  those  ol  fiscal  year 
1992. 
"SEC.  605.  DEFINITIONS. 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  title— 

"(1)  the  term  'Administrator'  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention; 

"(2)  the  term  'civil  justice  system'  includes 
all  judges,  providers  of  court-related  serv- 
ices, attorneys,  and  guardians  ad  litem  in- 
volved in  civil  child  abuse  and  neglect  judi- 
cial cases,  such  as  proceedings  in  which  a 
State  or  county  Is  seeking  to  protect  chil- 
dren through  a  juvenile  or  family  court  ac- 
tion, civil  cases  involving  child  abuse  or  ne- 
glect heard  in  a  court  of  general  trial  juris- 
diction, cases  involving  allegations  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect  that  arise  in  domestic  re- 
lations proceedings  involving  child  custody 
01'  visitation  actions,  court-related  alter- 
native dispute  resolution  mechanisms  de- 
signed to  avoid  unneces.sary  protracted  liti- 
gation in  child  abuse  and  neglect  cases,  do- 
mestic violence  cases  in  which  protective 
parents  are  seeking  court  orders  to  keep 
batterers  or  molesters  of  their  children  away 
from  their  homes,  and  the  involvement  of 
St«ate  appellate  courts  with  any  of  these 
matters;  and 

"(3)  the  term  'criminal  justice  system"  in- 
cludes all  judges,  providers  of  court-related 
services,  and  attorneys  involved  in  felony  or 
misdemeanor  cases  arising  out  of  acts  of 
I  hild  abuse  and  neglect. 

-SEC.  608.  DUTIES  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  AD 
MINISTRATOa 

"The  Administrator  shall— 

"(1)  issue  such  rules  as  are  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  this  title,  but  do  so 
without  in  any  way  diminishing  the  staff  or 
resources  necessary  to  effectively  carry  out 
the  responsibilities  described  in  title  U; 

"(2)  make  such  arrangements,  without  in 
any  way  diminishing  the  staff  or  resources 
necessary  to  effectively  carry  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities described  in  title  II.  as  may  be 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  facilitate  co- 
ordination and  policy  development  among 
all  civil  and  criminal  justice  system  im- 
provement activities  funded  through  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  as  well  as  with  other 
Federal  agencies  (including  the  Inter  Agency 
Task  Force  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect),  re- 
lating to  abused  and  neglected  children  (in- 
cluding the  preparation  of  an  annual  com- 
prehensive plan  for  facilitating  .such  coordi- 
nation and  policy  development);  and 

"(3)  provide  adequate  staff  and  agency  re- 
sources necessary  to  properly  carry  out  the 
responsibilities  pursuant  to  this  title,  but 
without  in  any  way  diminishing  the  staff  or 
resources  necessary  to  effectively  carry  out 
the  responsibilities  described  In  title  II. 
-SEC.  607.  GRANTS  FOR  RESEARCH,  DEMONSTRA- 
TION, AND  PERMANEIST  SYSTEM  EN- 
HANCEMENT PROGRAMS. 

"(a)  PURl'()SE.s.--The  Administrator  may 
make  grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts 
with  public  agencies  or  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, or  combinations  thereof,  for  re- 
search or  demonstration  and  system  im- 
piovemeni  projects  designed  to— 


":!)  identify  effective  approaches  to  the 
handling  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  cases  in 
the  criminal  justice  system  so  that  those  ap- 
proaches can  serve  as  m.odels  to  other  juris- 
dictions: 

"'(2)  identify  effective  approaches  to  the 
handling  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  cases  in 
the  civil  justice  system  so  that  those  ap- 
proaches can  serve  as  models  to  other  juris- 
dictions. 

"(3)  research  issues  concerning  the  legal 
systems  response  as  a  whole,  to  child  abuse 
and  neglect  so  that  research  results  can  form 
a  basis  for  improving  the  administration  of 
justice; 

"(4)  improve  the  response  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  to  the  special  needs  and  sen- 
sitivities of  children  who  have  been  abused 
or  neglected; 

"'(5)  improve  the  response  of  the  civil  jus- 
tice system  to  the  special  needs  and  sen- 
sitivities of  children  who  have  been  abused 
or  neglected: 

"(61  enhance  coordination  between  the 
civil  and  criminal  justice  systems  in  child 
abuse  and  neglect  cases,  as  well  as  coordina- 
tion between  these  systems  and  the  social 
services,  mental  health,  health,  and  edu- 
cation systems  that  are  also  involved  in 
child  abuse  and  neglect  cases;  and 

■"(7)  enhance  the  availability  of.  and  access 
to.  child  abuse  and  neglect  prevention  and 
treatment  services  for  child  victims,  their 
family  members,  and  the  perpetrators  in 
child  abuse  and  neglect  cases,  with  special 
emphasis  on  diagnostic  services  for  alleged 
victims  and  perpetrators  as  well  as  treat- 
ment programs  for  child  abuse  offenders 
(both  adult  and  juvenile)  who  are  incarcer- 
ated or  are  serving  terms  of  probation  or  pa- 
role. 

"'(b)  Priority.— In  considering  grant  appli- 
cations under  this  section,  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  shall  give  priority  to  appli- 
cants that  demonstrate  ability  in  — 

""(1)  conducting  research  and  disseminating 
findings  with  respect  to  civil  and  criminal 
justice  system  cases  involving  child  abuse, 
child  neglect,  or  child  maltreatment-related 
fatalities: 

"'(2)  developing  model  approaches  for  re- 
sponding to  civil  or  criminal  justice  system 
cases  involving  child  abuse,  child  neglect,  or 
child  maltreatment-related  fatalities;  and 

"(3)  coordinating  civil  or  criminal  justice 
system  responses  to  cases  involving  child 
abuse,  child  neglect,  or  child  maltreatment- 
related  fatalities. 

"•(CI  Adkquate  Focus.— In  considering 
grant  and  contract  applications  under  this 
section,  the  Administrator  shall  also  endeav- 
or to  ensure  that  cases  of  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect in  family  settings,  in  the  community, 
and  within  residential  institutions  are  all 
given  an  adequate  focus. 

-SEC.    608.    GRANTS    FOR  TRAINING    AND   TECH 
NICAL  ASSISTANCE. 

"•(a)  Purposes.— The  Administrator  may 
make  grants  and  enter  Into  contracts  with 
public  agencies  or  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zations, or  combinations  thereof,  for  train- 
ing, technical  assistance,  and  service  pro- 
grams designed  to— 

"(1)  educate  prosecutors  and  defense  attor- 
neys in  the  criminal  justice  system  about 
the  experiences  of  children  who  are  abused  or 
neglected,  and  their  families,  and  to  improve 
legal  skills  and  responses  in  handling  child 
abuse  and  neglect  cases: 

"•(2i  educate  judges  in  the  civil  and  crimi- 
nal justice  system  about  the  experiences  of 
children  who  are  abused  or  neglected  and 
their  families  and  improve  judicial  skills  and 
responses  in  handling  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect cases:  and 
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"(3)  educate  pra<  tltloneis  In  the  i  Ivll  Jus 
ttce  system  -IncluiliriK  guardians  ail  litem, 
lounsel  for  i.hildien  ami  parenta,  and  attor- 
neys representing'  i  hild  protective  service 
:i«eiicles  al)out  the  experiences  of  children 
who  are  abused  and  neglected  and  their  faml 
lies  and  to  improve  those  practitioners' 
skills  and  responses  In  handling  civil  child 
abuse  and  netflect  cases.  Including  their 
Hwarene.ss  of  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  parents 

■'(b)  Pkkiiuiv  In  considering  ?rant  appli- 
cations under  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  Kive  priority  to  applicants  that 
demonstrate  ability  in 

"(I)  providing:  tralninK  or  technical  assist- 
ance related  to  child  abu.se.  child  neglect,  or 
child  maltreatment  related  faUilities  to  one 
or  more  of 

"(A )  prosecutors; 
"(B)  defense  attorneys; 
"(C)  Judges; 

"(D)  counsel  for  children  and  truardlans  ad 
litem; 
"(E)  counsel  for  parents;  and 
"(F)  counsel  for  child  protective  aKenclcs; 
and 

"(2)  coordlnatInK  criminal  or  civil  Justice 
system    responses   to   cases   lnvolvln»r  child 
abuse,  c-hild  neglect,  or  child  maltreatment 
related  faf.ilities 
"SEC.  m».  (■rii>;kia  kok  <;ka.nts 

"(a)  In  (IH.SKKAI..  Ill  i.arrylnK  out  the  pro 
Kiams  under  this  title,  the  Administrator 
shall  establish 

"(1)  annual  research,  demonstration,  serv 
Ice     enhancement     priorities     for     maklnK 
grants  and  contracts  pursuant  to  section  &T1. 
and 

'(2)  criteria  based  on  merit  for  making 
such  grant-s  and  contracts 

(bi  N(nicK  ANl>  CoMMKNT  Not  le.ss  than 
60  days  l)efure  esUbllshlntf  priorities  and  crl 
teria  under  sut)sectlon  (a),  the  Administrator 
shall  putillsh  in  the  Federal  IteKister  for  pub- 
lic comment  a  st-atement  of  such  proposed 
priorities  and  criteria 

-HKV.  SIO.  AirrH<)RlZ,\TION  OK  API'KOI'KIATIONS. 
'I'll  >jirrv  DUt  this  ti'Ii-,  tti.Mi-  .irt-  author 
Ized  to  be  appropriated  j:«),()l)0.()«)0  for  fiscal 
year  1993  and  sui  h  sums  .is  .ire  nei  essary  for 
fiscal  years  19M.  1995.  and  1996 

Bv  Mr  CRANSTON  (lor  himself. 
Mr  Si'Ki-rKit,  Ml-  DkCdnclni. 
Mr  Gkaham,  Mr  Akaka.  Mr 
Daschi.k.  Mr  SiMi'SdN.  Mr 
TllliK.MONIi.  Mr  MuKKiiwsKI.  Mr. 
.iKKKOKD.s.  Ml-  Hdkkn.  Mr. 
Hkyan.  Mr  CoNKAi).  Mr  Dixon. 
Mr.  Gi.KNN.  Mr  Hkfi.in,  Mr 
Mkt/,knhaiim.  Mr  Hkid.  Mr 
Sakhanks.  Mr  Shki.by.  Mr 
Wkm.s'ixink.  Mr  HiiKNs,  Mr 
CoiiKN.  Mr  D'Amato.  Mr.  Kas- 
TKN.    Mr.    Mack,    and    Mr     Sky- 

.MOl'K) 
S  .1  Ri's.  ;)<)y  .X  joinl  resolution  iles- 
i^?natin^f  thr  v/wk  Ix'tritiiiiiii,'  November 
8,  1992.  its  "National  Womnn  Vptorans 
Recojfnition  Week  ";  to  the  Committor 
on  the  .Judiciar.v. 

NATIONAI,  \AOMKN  VtrTKHANS  RKCnCNITION 
WKKK 

•  Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  I'resKl.-nt,  .i.s 
chairman  of  the  Coinniittcf  on  Veter- 
ans' Affali-.s.  I  am  jilfa.sed  to  introduce. 
aion^;  with  Scnator.s  Si'kctkk.  DkCon 
ciNi.  Okaiiam.  Akaka,  Da.sciu.k.  Simp- 
son. Thukmonu.  MI'KKOWSKI.  .Ikfkokus. 
BOKKN,  Hkyan.  Cunhad.  Dixon.  Gi.knn, 


HKFI.I.N.    MKT/KNHAt'M.    Rt-:!!).    SAKHANKS. 
SUKI.HV.      WKLI-STONK.       FlUKN.S.      COIIKN. 

DA.MATO.  Ka.stkn.  Mack,  and  Skymoiik. 
a  joint  resolution  (icsii,'n<if uiu'  tht'  week 
of  Novemher  H  11,  Wi2.  ,is  National 
Women  Vet-ei.ms  Re(.-oi,'nit  ion  Week 
Repre.sentative  Himkaki.s  plans  to  in 
troduce  a  companion  House  joint  reso- 
lution in  the  House  ol  Repiesenlalives 
in  the  near  future. 

Because  of  my  commitment  to 
women  veterans,  for  the  past  8  .years  1 
have  sponsored  le^»islation  desifjnatint? 
a  week  near  Veterans  Day  as  National 
Women  Veterans  Reco^'nit  ion  Week  I 
am  proud  to  have  sponsored  this  le^'is- 
lation  for  so  many  yeais  and  am  i,'rati 
fied  by  the  stroni;  support  it  has  re- 
ceived from  my  < dljoaffues  in  the  Sen 
ate 

This  year  is  of  particular  sij^nificance 
for  women  veterans  as  it  marks  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  establJshmenL 
of  the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps- 
Women's  Army  Corps  (WAACWAC|. 
Women  Accepted  for  Voluntary  Kmer 
(,'en(-y  Service  (WAVKS).  Women 
.Airforce  Service  Pilots  |WAS1'|.  and 
Women's  Reserve  of  the  Coast  tluard 
ISPARI.  The  KXI.OOO  American  women 
who  served  in  these  ori^anizations.  to- 
trethor  with  the  women  marines,  which 
wius  established  in  19-1:).  made  coiira- 
K'eous  and  sellless  contributions  to  our 
Nation's  efforts  in  World  War  II. 

Women  veterans  c-ompris«!  appi-o.xi- 
matidy  l.G  percent  of  the  total  veteran 
l^opulation,  a  p«^rcentai,'e  that  is  ijrow 
iiii;  as  the  pefcentai:e  of  milit.iiy  per 
sonnel  who  are  women,  now  12  jM'rci-nt. 
continues  t<j  rise  These  women,  who 
served  with  honor,  skill,  and  dedica- 
tion, are  a  trroup  of  veterans  who  have 
too  often  been  underestimated,  forvrot- 
ten,  or  iKnored.  We  must  reverse  this 
porception  and  leionnize  the  historical 
and  tjrowini,'  contributions  of  women 
veterans  to  oui'  national  defense.  As 
dc-monst rated  last  year  bv  the  m<ire 
than  30.000  who  have  served  in  the  I'er 
sian  Culf  i-ci,'ioii,  women  are  p«-'rfoi'm- 
int,'  a  wide  ran^'e  of  t;i.sks  vital  to  the 
Armed  Forces  and  are  clearly  an  inte- 
t,'i'al  pai't  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force. 

Reductions  in  the  si-/.e  of  the  military 
Will  result  in  a  sii^nificant  increase  in 
the  number  of  vetei'ans  both  men  and 
wottien  Various  transition  iussistance 
pi-oK'rams  have  been  established  to  en- 
sure that  these  veterans  receive  infor- 
mation about  the  various  benefits  and 
services  to  which  they  may  be  entitled, 
such  as  health  care,  disability  com 
pensatlon.  vocational  rehabilitation, 
education,  employment  assistance,  and 
honii^  loan  i^uaranties.  However,  many 
women  veterans  of  eatliei'  (onflicts  are 
unaware  of  the  benefits  and  services 
available  to  them  and  often  do  not 
apply  for  them.  This  lack  of  awareness 
has  had  serious  ramifications  for  VA 
health  care. 

With  relatively  few  women  veterans 
seeking'  treatment  at  VA  health-care 
facilities.   VA  wa.s  slow   to  remodel   its 


facilities  and  provide  appropriate  serv- 
ices to  meet  the  t^ender-specific 
healthcare  needs  of  women  veterans. 
The  Genei-al  Account!  ni,'  Office  re- 
i  ently  completed,  at  my  i-equest.  a  re- 
view of  wottien  veterans'  access  to  VA 
health-cai-e  services  and  the  ijuality  of 
the  services  furnished  to  them.  The  i-e- 
view  i-evealed  that,  although  VA  has 
made  important  advances  in  addressint? 
the  health-care  needs  and  concerns  of 
women  veterans,  moie  needs  to  ite 
done,  esp<:'f:ially  with  respect  to  out- 
reach efforts  to  new  women  veterans. 

The  principal  Roals  of  desi^natinK  a 
week  to  recojjnize  and  honor  women 
veterans  are  twofold;  To  increase  the 
public  s  awareness  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  women  in  the  Armed  Forces 
and  to  make  women  veterans  more 
aware  of  the  many  benefits  available  to 
them  because  of  their  service. 

Mr.  Pr(>sident.  our  resolution  des- 
iirnatmi^  the  week  of  N(jvember  8  its  Na- 
tional  Women  Veterans  Reco^^nition 
Week  will  continue  the  rtiomentum 
built  over  the  last  8  years  to  call  atten- 
tion to  this  important  but  often  over- 
Io(jked  f,'roup  of  veterans.  I  urt^e  my 
colleiii^ues  to  join  me  in  supportintr 
this  resolution  of  vital  significance  to 
these  women  t(j  whom  we  owe  our  ^rrat- 
itude  and  admiration 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  nn.inimous  con- 
scMit  that  the  te.xt  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcohd. 

Thei'e  beinj,'  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  wtis  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcokd,  as  follows: 

s  J.  R|.»S.  309 
Whereas  1992  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  eslAbllshment  of  the  Women's  Army 
Auxiliary  Corps,  the  Women  Accepted  for 
Voluntary  Kmer^.'en(  y  Service,  the  Women 
Air  Force  Service  Pllot-s.  and  the  Women's 
Reserve  of  the  Coast  Guard,  in  which  more 
than  400.000  women  served  ilurliit,'  Worbl  War 
II; 

Whereas    there    are    more    than    1,200.000 
women  veterans   in   the  United  States  rep 
resenting   46   percent   of   the    total    veteran 
population. 

Whereas  the  numlwr  of  women  serving  in 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  and  the 
numt>er  of  women  veterans  continue  to  in- 
crease; 

Whereas  women  veterans  have  contributed 
►,'reatly  to  the  sei  urity  of  the  United  States 
through  honorable  military  service,  often  In- 
volving great  hardship  and  danger; 

Whereas  women  are  performing  a  wide 
range  of  t.asks  In  the  United  Slates  Armed 
Fones.  as  demonstrated  by  the  particlpiition 
of  women  in  the  military  aiMons  taken  in 
Panama  and  the  Persian  C.ulf  region; 

Whereas  the  special  needs  of  women  veter 
ans.  esp«?clally  in  the  area  of  health  care, 
have  often  t)een  overlooked  or  inadequately 
iddre.ssed  by  the  Federal  Government; 

Whereas  the  lack  of  attention  to  the  spe- 
■  lal  needs  of  women  veterans  has  dlscour 
aged  or  prevented  many  women  veterans 
from  taking  full  advantiige  of  the  beneflt,s 
anii  services  to  whli  h  they  are  entitled;  and 

Whereas  designating  a  week  to  recognize 
women  veterans  will  help  t)oth  to  promote 
Important  gains  made  by  women  veterans 
and  to  focus  attention  on  the  special  needs  of 
won^en  veterans   Now  therefore,  be  it 


Resolved  by  thi'  Srmitf  and  House  of  Krp- 
reseiilatnes  of  Ihr  United  Stales  o/  America  m 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  week  Ijeginning 
November  8.  1992.  is  designated  as  -National 
Women  Veterans  Recognition  Week",  and 
the  President  is  authorized  and  ie<iuested  to 
i.ssue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  that  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities.* 
•  Mr.  SPFX'TER.  Mr.  President,  as 
ranking'  Republican  member  of  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  I 
am  pleased  to  be  an  orit,'inal  cosponsor 
of  the  resolution  desl^^natin^,'  the  week 
bcMrinnintr  November  8.  1992.  as  "Na- 
tional Women  Veterans  Recotjnition 
Week  "  and  strongly  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  add  their  support. 

Since  the  founding  of  our  Republic, 
women  have  honorably  and  proudly 
served  in  our  armed  services.  Each  suc- 
ceeding generation  of  women  has  con- 
tributed in  large  measure  to  the  preser- 
vation of  our  Nation's  democracy  and 
freedom.  Women  were  veterans  at 
Yorktown.  Chattanooga,  and  Bull  Run. 
They  survived  the  epidemics  and 
trenches  of  Europe  and  the  Bataiin 
Death  March  of  World  War  II.  the  ele- 
ments of  weather  and  battle  in  Korea, 
and  the  prolonged  agonies  of  an  un- 
popular war  in  Vietnam.  Similarly, 
women  served  with  distinction  in  Gre- 
nada and  Panama. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  only  recently 
witnessed  the  diamatii-  contribution  of 
women  in  the  armed  services  in  the 
Pei-sian  Gulf  war,  as  some  33,000  women 
were  deployed.  These  women  served  in 
key  combat-support  positions.  Women 
in  the  military  participated  in  the  ini- 
tial invasion  into  Kuwait  and  Iraq. 
They  were  assigned  to  several  key  coiti- 
bat-support  positions:  They  piloted  and 
crewed  planes  and  helicopters,  drove 
trucks,  ran  prisonei'-of-war  facilities, 
served  on  repair  ships,  and  built  the  in- 
frastructure in  construction  battal- 
ions. Several  were  held  as  prisoners  of 

war. 

Since  1973.  when  the  male  draft  ended 
and  the  All-Volunteer  Force  began,  the 
percentage  of  women  among  our  Armed 
Forces  has  increased  dramatically, 
from  1.6  percent  in  1973,  to  8.5  percent 
in  1980,  to  10.8  p<-rccnt  in  1989.  Pres- 
ently, the  23:5,000  women  in  uniform 
constitute  11  percent  of  our  Active 
Forces,  while  155,000  13  percent  serve 
m  our  Ready  Re.serve.  What  is  most 
impressive  is  that  less  than  20  years 
ago.  women  comprised  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  America's  Armed  Forces.  Fur- 
ther, women  veterans  are  currently  the 
fastest  growing  segment  of  the  veteran 
population;  Our  1.2  million  women  vet- 
erans comprise  4.6  percent  of  the  total 
vetei-an  population.  By  the  year  2000. 
that  percentage  will  increase  to  5.3  per- 
cent. 

■Yet.  Mr.  President,  women  veterans 
remain  a  significant  minority  seeking 
services  in  a  system  with  little  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  the  unique  needs 
of  women.  My  assertion  is  supported  in 
a    recent    report    by    the    General    Ac- 


counting Office  [GAO]  entitled.  "VA 
Health  Care  P'or  Women:  Despite 
Progress.  Improvements  Needed.  " 
whei'ein  the  GAO  reported  that  there 
are  remaining  barriers  that  restrict 
women  veterans'  access  to  health  care. 
Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  con- 
tinue to  work  toward:  First  increasing 
and  improving  outi-cach  efforts  to  all 
women  veterans  and  educate  them  re- 
gai-ding  both  their  eligibility  of  serv- 
ices and  the  availability  of  VA  serv- 
ices: second,  effectively  implementing 
plans  to  ensure  that  women  veterans 
receive  appropriate  clinical  services, 
including  physical  and  mental  health 
care:  and  third,  developing  clinical, 
educational,  and  research  initiatives 
that  focus  on  the  health  care  needs  of 
women  veterans. 

Mr.  President.  1  urge  my  colleagues 
to  cosponsor  this  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  of  November  8.  1992,  as 
"National  Women  Veterans  Recogni- 
tion Week  "  and  thereby  pay  tribute  to 
the  courageous,  steadfast,  and  selfless 
service  of  our  Nations  1.2  million 
women  veterans.* 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Grasslky.  Mr.  Adams.  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Biden.  Mr.  Boren. 
Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Brown.  Mr. 
Bryan.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Bur- 
dick.  Mr.  Burns.  Mr.  Chafee, 
Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Cociuian.  Mr. 
Cohen.  Mr.  Conrad.  Mr.  Cran- 
ston. Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  DixON, 
Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Fowl- 
er. Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr. 
Grail\M,  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  Hek- 
lin.  Mr.  Hoi-lings.  Mr.  Inouye. 
Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Johnston. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr. 
Kohl.  Mr.  LAirrENBERG,  Mr. 
Lieberman.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr. 
Metzenbaum,  Ms.  Mikulski. 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Moynihan, 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Reid. 
Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  Rockefeller. 
Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, Mr.  Warner,  and  Mr. 
Wellstonei: 
S.J.  Res.  310.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate August  1,  1992,  as  "Helsinki 
Human  Rights  Day":  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HKLSINKI  HUMAN  KIGHTS  ll.^Y 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  as 
Cochairman  of  the  Commission  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  also 
known  as  the  Helsinki  Commission.  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  today,  to- 
gether with  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues, a  joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate 
August  1.  1992.  as  "Helsinki  Human 
Rights  Day." 

On  August  1.  1975.  the  leaders  of  36 
countries  gathered  in  Helsinki  to  sign 
the  Final  Act  of  the  Confeience  on  Se- 
curity    and     Cooperation     in     Europe 


ICSCE].  also  refeiTed  to  as  the  Helsinki 
accords.  This  agreement  launched  a  dy- 
namic process  which  has  contributed  to 
the  positive  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred in  Europe  in  recent  years.  The 
Final  Act.  the  seminal  document  of 
this  process,  covers  major  aspects  of 
East-West  relations,  including  military 
security,  trade,  economic  cooperation, 
environment,  scientific  and  cultural 
exchanges,  as  well  as  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms. 

Membership  in  CSCE  has  grown  sig- 
nificantly in  light  of  sweeping  political 
developments  in  Europe,  including  the 
demise  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Yugo- 
slavia. Today.  52  countries  are  partici- 
pants in  the  CSCE  process— 50  Eurasian 
states.  Canada,  and  the  United  States. 
Human  rights  is  the  cornerstone  of 
the  CSCE  process.  The  participating 
States  have  recognized  that  human 
rights  and  fundamenUl  freedoms  are 
the  birthright  of  all  human  beings  and 
that  the  protection  and  promotion  of 
these  rights  is  the  first  responsibility 
of  government.  The  CSCE  remains 
firmly  committed  to  human  rights,  de- 
mocracy, and  the  rule  of  law.  and  has 
encouraged  peaceful  change  through 
free  and  fair  elections. 

Over  the  years,  the  CSCE  has  in- 
spired individuals  and  groups  to  speak 
out  on  behalf  of  those  denied  their 
human  rights.  It  has  also  served  as  a 
useful  forum  in  which  individual 
human  rights  cases  could  be  raised. 
Hundreds  of  political  prisoners  have 
been  released  and  thousands  of  families 
reunited  as  a  result  of  pressure  brought 
to  bear  within  the  framework  of  the 
Helsinki  process.  It  has  also  been  suc- 
cessful in  chipping  away  at  the  barriers 
which  artificially  divided  Europe  for 
decades.  We  can  be  proud  of  our  record 
of  strong  support  for  the  CSCE. 

Today.  Europe  is  attempting  to  liber- 
ate itself  from  the  legacy  of  the  past, 
though  problems  persist.  Of  particular 
concern  is  the  threat  posed  by  ethnic 
strife  in  Nagorno-Karabakh.  Moldova, 
the  former  Yugoslav  Republics,  and 
elsewhere.  The  CSCE  can  play  an  in- 
strumenUl  role  in  addressing  this  issue 
and  others  which  have  serious  con- 
sequences for  the  future  of  Europe.  In 
addition,  it  can  further  contribute  to 
the  political  and  economic  transition 
taking  place  in  East-Central  Europe 
and  the  newly  independent  countries  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union. 

The  resolution  we  introduce  today 
reaffirms  our  commitment  to  the  Hel- 
sinki Accords  and  the  vital  importance 
of  respect  for  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms  in  advancing  secu- 
rity and  cooperation  in  Europe. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  timely  adoption  of  this 
resolution  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  m 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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S  J  Ri-:.s  :)10 
Whororts  AuKUst  I.  19!)2,  is  tho  sevonleenth 
anniversary  ol  the  siKtiuiK  ot  the  Kinal  Aii 
of  the  Conference  on  Hei  urily  iind  Coopeia 
tiun  in  Kuiope  (CSCEi  (heieatter  In  this  pre 
amble  refeireil  to  as  the     Helsinki  aixords"): 
Where. IS  the  Helsinki  an  oids  were  aKreed 
to  by  the  Coverninents  of  Albania,  Armenia. 
Austria.       Azerbaijan,       UelKium.       Bosnia 
Hezeyovjna.  Hultfarla.  Hvelanis,  Canada.  Cro 
atla.  Cyprus,  C>/.ei  h  and  .Slovak   Kedeial   Re- 
publli  .   Denmark,  Kstonia,   Kinland,   Kram  e, 
Cieori^la.    Germany.    Clreere,    the    Holy    See, 
Hungary,  Iceland.  Ireland,  ItAly. 

Kazakhstan,  Kyixyzstan,  Latvia.  Liech 
tenateln.  Lithuania,  Luxembourkr.  MaltA, 
Moldova.  Monai  o.  the  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Poland,  J'ortuk'^al.  Romania.  Russia.  San 
Marino.  Slovenia,  S[)filn,  Sweden,  Switzer 
land.  Tajikistan.  Turkey,  'I'urkiiienlstan. 
Ukraine,  the  United  KinKilom.  the  United 
States  of  America.  U/.beklsU\n,  and  Yuko 
slavia: 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  express  the 
commitment  of  the  partlolpatInK  States  to 
"respect  human  rlKhts  and  fundamental  free 
doms.  Includlntf  the  freedom  of  thoutjht,  con 
science,  rellKlon  or  belief,  for  all  without  (lis 
tlnctlon  as  to  race,  se-x,  languaxe  or  reli- 
gion"; 

Whereas  the  partlclpatinK  St^ites  have 
committed  themselves  to  -ensun.'  that  their 
laws,  regulations,  practices  and  poli<:les  c(jn 
form  with  their  oblltiations  under  Inter 
national  law  and  are  brought  Into  harmony 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Declaration  of 
Principles  and  other  CSCK  commitments"; 

Whereas     the     parti<;lfxitlnt,'    States    have 
committed  themselves  to    'res(X!ct  the  eijual 
rights  of  peoples  and  their  rinht  to  self  de 
tentilnatlon,  acting  at  all  times  In  i  onfiirm 
ity  with  the   purix)ses  and  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  with  the 
relevant  norms  of  international  law.  mclud 
InK  those  relatlnif  to  teiritorlal  Intetrrlty  of 
States". 

Whereas  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
(Cooperation  in  Kurope  provides  an  excellent 
framework  foi-  the  further  development  of 
genuine  set  urity  and  cooperation  among  the 
participating  States,  and 

Whereas  despite  significant  Improvements, 
all  participating  St,iites  have  not  yet  fully 
Implemented  their  obligations  under  the 
Helsinki  accords   Now,  therefore,  bo  It 

Ui'solvrtt  bu  thr  .Srruitr  and  the  House  ol  Rep- 
resentatives 111  the  I'nited  States  ol  America  xn 
Congress  assembled.  That 

(1)  August  1,  \9fjf2.  the  seventeenth  anniver 
sary  of  the  siKHlnK  of  the  Kinal  Act  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Coop«>ratlon  in 
Europe  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Hel 
sinki  accords")  Is  desitcnated  as  "Helsinki 
Human  HItrhUs  Day '; 

(2)  the    President    is    authorized    and    re- 
quested U)  Issue  a  proclamation  reasserting 
the  American  commitment  to  full  implemen 
tation    of    the    human    i  i»{ht.s    and    humani 
tarlan    provisions    o(   the    Helsinki    accords, 
urKinK  all  signatory  States  to  abide  by  their 
obligations  under  the  Helsinki  accords,  and 
encouraKlntf  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  Join  the  President  and  Coiinress  in  observ 
ance  of  Helsinki  Human  Rights  Day  with  ap 
propriate  pronrams.  ceremonies,  and  activl 
ties; 

(3)  the  President  is  further  refiuested  to 
continue  his  efforts  to  achieve  full  tmple 
mentation  of  the  human  riwhls  and  humani- 
tarian provisions  of  the  Helsinki  accords  by 
raising  the  Issue  of  noncompliance  on  the 
part  of  any  siKnatory  State  which  may  be  in 
violation, 

(4)  the  President  Is  further  requested  to 
convey  to  all  siKnatorlea  of  the  Helsinki  uc 


cords  that  respect  for  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms  continues  to  be  a  vital 
element  of  further  pio^ress  In  the  onKOinK 
Helsinki  process,  and 

(5)  the  President  Is  further  requested,  in 
view  of  the  considerable  pro>rress  made  to 
date,  to  develop  new  proposals  to  advance 
the  human  riKhts  objectives  of  the  Helsinki 
process,  and  in  .so  dointr  to  address  the  major 
problems  that  remain, 

Skc,  2.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  directed 
to  transmit  copies  of  this  joint  resolution  to 
the  Ambassiidors  or  representatives  to  the 
United  States  of  the  other  fifty-one  Helsinki 
siunatiiry  State-,  • 

•  Mr  DAMA'I'O  Mr  I'resident.  I  rise 
toda.v  to  oxpppss  m.v  strong  .support,  for 
thi'  proposal  to  dositjnat.**  Au>,'ii.st  1, 
1992.  a.s  Helsinki  Human  HiKhts  Day  I 
a.sk  my  collt-airues  to  join  with  mo  in 
ijiianimoualy  approving'  this  resolution 
to  once  a>?ain  ilemonstratc  the  U.S. 
principled  and  determined  support  for 
th(!  cause  of  human  rights,  the  prin- 
ciples ol'  the  Hel^5lnkl  accords.  an(i  the 
Conrerence  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  p]urop<'. 

Many  of  us  may  have  thou(,'ht  that 
the  need  to  emphasize  the  human 
rii^hts  provisions  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords and  sul)sc(iuent  dot'uments  less- 
ened with  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall 
and  the  collapse  of  the  totalitarian 
Communist  re^'imes  that  dominated 
Kastern  Kurop<;  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  and  central  Kurasia  since  1917. 
NewspaiH'r  headlines  and  video  images 
from  what  use<l  to  he  Yugoslavia  and 
from  Armenia  and  Azerbaijan  have 
shocked  us  all  and  disi^Mled  that  p<^r- 
(•option. 

In  fac't,  the  batth;  of  Sarajevo  and 
the  continued  combat  in  Naj^orno- 
Karabakh  have  thrown  into  our  faces 
scenes  of  ethnic  conflict  in  Kurope  we 
have  not  seen  since  World  War  II.  Once 
asain,  wc  see  imaj,'es  of  massacred  ci- 
vilians, their  l)odit>s  tumbled  totrether 
in  ditches  and  fields.  Their  only  crimt; 
w.is  livini^  in  the  wronM:  place  and 
trustintr  in  the  i,'()()dwill  of  their  noi^'h- 
bors 

Kar  fi-om  le.sseninn  t  h(.'  need  to  press 
the  cause  of  human  rit,'hts  throuKb  the 
Helsinki  process,  the  fall  of  the  Wall 
and  totalitarian  Communist  ret^imes 
has  loosened  forces  of  nationalism,  eth 
nic  and  relji^lous  haticd,  and  territorial 
a+r^ression  that  had  been  contained  and 
suppressed,  producing  human  ri^'hts 
violation  in  Kurope  never  seen  since 
Helinski  accords  were  sifjned  on  August 
1.  1975.  I  have  been  a  Helsinki  Commis 
sioner.  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
durint,'  the  99th  Compress,  and  rankum' 
Senate  minority  Commissioner  since 
1987  I  have  never  seen  situations  in  the 
area  covered  by  the  Hel.sinki  accords 
that  are  as  heait-rcndini,'  and  traKic  as 
those  Wo  now  witness. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Helsinki 
Commissions  disl  in>,niishod  current 
Chairman,  the  Hunoialile  Stknv  H 
HOYEK.  Member  of  Conpress  from 
Maryland,  and  my  colleat;ue.  the  Com- 
mission's equally  dist ink'uished  current 
co-chairman.    Senator    Dknnis    DkCon- 


CINI.  for  their  selfless  and  dedicated  ef- 
forts to  advance  the  Helsinki  process 
and  especialLv  to  address  the  true 
emerKenc.v  t  hat  e.xists  because  of  these 
bitter  ethnii^  connicts.  My  fiieiuls  have 
devoted  substantial  time  and  ener^.v  to 
this  effort.  This  is  normal  for  them  and 
for  my  other  friends  and  colleai^uos  on 
the  Commission  they  deeply  believe 
in  the  Helsinki  process  and  the.v  make 
personal  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of 
human  riu'hls 

The  Helsinki  Commission,  the  U.S. 
lei^islative  branch  independent  aj^ency 
changed  with  ovorsiK'hl  of  the  Helsinki 
process  with  <tn  emphasis  (jn  its  human 
ritfhts  provisions,  has  made  a  major  ef- 
fort with  reirard  to  these  ethnic  con- 
flicts. While  the  Commission  has  no  ex- 
ecutive authority  and  does  not  make 
U.S.  policy,  it  can  and  does  hold  hear- 
intrs  at  which  both  U.S.  officials  and 
prominent  leaders  from  these  troubled 
areas  have  testified.  Commissioners 
travel  to  affected  areas  and  meet  with 
those  immediately  affected  by  the  con- 
nicts. 

The  Commission's  efforts  make  clear 
the  uni(iue  and  historic  role  the  Com- 
mission plays  in  the  Helsinki  process. 
The  Commission  led  when  there  was 
widespread  doubt  about  the  sitrnifi- 
cance  and  utility  of  the  accords' 
human  rifrhts  provisions.  The  Commis- 
sion supported  and  encourat^ed  direct 
( onfronlation  of  totalit^irian  Com- 
munist rok'imes  in  the  diplomatic  fora 
provided  by  the  Helsinki  process  over 
their  human  rit,'hts  violations. 

The  tota.litarian  Communist  re^fimes 
never  thought  our  human  ri>,'hts  con- 
cerns were  valid  and  used  every  tactic 
to  empty  the  human  ri>,'hts  provisions 
of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  of  meanintj 
and  effect.  They  failed. 

In  fact,  after  the  Wall  fell,  many  of 
the  very  people  who  were  active  in 
human  ri^'hts  efforts  under  the  banner 
of  the  Helsinki  process  in  these  coun- 
tries, and  who  were  persecuted  and  har- 
assed iis  a  result,  became  the  leaders  of 
the  now  democratic  governments  of  the 
Baltics,  the  individual  Republics  of  the 
fortner  Soviet  Union,  and  P^istern  Ku- 
rot>e  These  independ«mt  nations  are 
now  charting  their  own  cour.se.  It  has 
become  clear  that  the  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  the  Helsinki  accords 
formed  part  of  the  moral  foundation 
for  popular  rejection  of  these  Com- 
munist ret,'imes. 

Now.  the  Commission  and  the  States 
participatintj  in  the  Helsinki  process 
face  a  trravo  and  different  challenge. 
Before,  wo  wore  working'  with  well-es- 
tablished t,'overnments  in  ^fenerally 
firm  control  over  everythin^^  that  hap- 
pened on  thoir  territory.  If  a  citizen's 
human  riK'hts  were  violated,  wc  knew 
who  was  responsible  and  held  the  kov- 
ornment  ac<  ountable. 

The  current  situations  in  Bosnia- 
Horcoixovina  and  Na^^orno-Karabakh 
aio  dramatically  different.  Wo  arc  back 
to  basics-  the  respect  tor  human  riphts 


and  fundamental  freedoms,  including 
the  freedom  of  thouk'ht.  conscience,  re- 
1  iff  ion.  or  belief,  to  quote  the  title  of 
principle  VII  of  the  Final  Act.  While 
those  ritjhts  and  freedoms  were  grossly 
violated  for  millions  of  people  by  to- 
talitarian Communist  tjovernments. 
irenocide  was  not  a  real  issue-  arrest, 
imprisonment,  beatinnrs.  and  other  lev- 
els and  types  of  State  coercion  and  op- 
pression were. 

Now,  mass  murder  by  ethnic  militias 
not  clearly  under  any  State's  control  is 
the  issue.  Now,  ethnic  militias,  sup- 
ported by  armies,  force  people  from 
their  homes  at  bayonet  point,  filling 
the  roads  of  '^'utjoslavia  and  the  trans- 
Caucuses  with  a  flow  of  refui^ees  not 
seen  in  Kurope  since  World  War  II. 
These  people  are  fleeing,  carrying  all  of 
their  worldly  possessions  on  their 
backs,  with  no  real  hope  that  they  will 
ever  be  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homes.  They  run  because  their  friends 
and  neighbors  have  been  the  victims  of 
indiscriminant  artillery  fire,  air  at- 
tacks, and  small  arms  fire  ;is  one  group 
of  people  tries  to  subjugate  or  exter- 
minate another  group  of  people,  just 
because  they  speak  a  different  lan- 
guage and  have  a  different  religion. 

These  are  the  rights  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords were  written  to  protect.  The  Hel- 
sinki PMnal  Act.  in  principle  VII,  pro- 
vides in  part  as  follows: 

The  particlpatinK  States  will  respect 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  in- 
cluding the  freedom  of  thought,  conscience, 
religion  or  belief,  for  all  without  discrimina- 
tion as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion. 

They  will  promote  and  encourage  the  effec- 
tive exercise  of  civil,  political,  economic,  so- 
cial, cultural  and  other  rights  and  freedoms 
all  of  which  derive  from  the  inherent  dignity 
of  the  human  person  and  are  essential  for  his 
free  and  full  development. 

Within  this  framework  the  participating 
States  will  recognize  and  respect  the  free- 
dom of  the  Individual  to  profess  and  practice, 
alone  or  In  community  with  others,  religion 
or  belief  acting  In  accordance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience. 

The  participating  States  on  whose  terri- 
tory national  minorities  exist  will  respect 
the  right  of  persons  belonging  to  such  mi- 
norities to  e(iuallty  before  the  law.  will  af- 
ford them  the  full  opportunity  for  the  actual 
enjoyment  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  and  will,  in  this  manner,  protect 
their  legitimate  interests  in  this  sphere. 

These  rights  were  restated  and  rein- 
forced in  the  Charter  of  Paris  for  a  New 
p:urope  in  1990.  and  in  the  Document  of 
the  Moscow  meeting  of  the  Conference 
on  the  Human  Dimension  of  the  CSCE 
in  1991.  Both  Yugoslavia  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  were  signatories  to  these  doc- 
uments. 

The  parties  to  the  conflicts  in  the 
territories  of  the  former  Yugoslavia 
and  Soviet  Union  are  successor  States 
to  Yugoslavia  and  the  U.S.S.R.  and  are 
still  bound  by  the  political  commit 
ments  made  when  Yugoslavia  and  the 
Soviet  Union  signed  these  documents. 
They  do  not.  however,  appear  to  take 
these     commitments     more     seriously 


than  their  local  military  and  political 
objectives.  Indeed,  these  commitments 
are  as  much  casualties  of  the  fighting 
as  are  the  people  who  have  been  killed 
by  the  militias  and  armies. 

In  light  of  this  situation,  it  is  all  the 
more  important  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
make  clear  its  continuing  support  for 
the  principles  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act 
and  subsequent  Helsinki  proce.'^s  agree- 
ments, and  its  dedication  to  the  cau.se 
of  human  rights,  especially  in  these 
areas  torn  by  ethnic  and  religious  con- 
nicts.  Neither  the  EC  nor  the  CSCE 
have  made  effective  progress  in  bring- 
ing to  a  halt  these  conflicts  or  restor- 
ing respect  for  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms. 

Sadly,  these  conflicts  both  have  a  po- 
tential to  grow  beyond  their  present 
limited  borders.  We  dare  not  forget 
that  World  War  I  was  triggered  by  vio- 
lence in  Sarajevo — nor  that  the  conflict 
between  Armenians  and  Azeris  has  im- 
plications for  Turkey  and  Iran,  among 
others.  While  the  world  has  yet  to  find 
both  the  political  will  and  the  force 
necessary  to  bring  these  conflicts  to  a 
halt,  we  must  not  stand  idly  by  watch- 
ing the  killing  go  on  and  the  danger  of 
its  spread  grow. 

The  Helsinki  Commission  has  made  a 
determined  effort  to  focus  our  atten- 
tion on  these  conflicts,  and  to  press  the 
CSCP]  process  to  come  to  grips  with 
them,  so  far  as  it  can.  This  joint  reso- 
lution will  put  the  Senate  on  record  on 
principles  that  are  directly  at  stake  in 
both  of  these  conflicts.  It  will  strength- 
en the  Commission's  hand,  and  help 
point  the  administration  toward  the 
need  for  more  effective  diplomacy. 

Mr.  President,  I  once  again  express 
my  strong  support  for  this  resolution, 
one  that  I  believe  is  vitally  needed  at 
this  time,  and  call  upon  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  sponsoring  and  vot- 
ing for  it.» 


By   Mr.   SEYMOUR  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Sanford,    Mr.    Pkll.    Mr. 
Bond,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  and  Mr. 
GORTON): 
S.J,  Res.  311.  A  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating   February    21,    1993,    through 
February  27,  1993.  as  "American  Wine 
Appreciation  Week,"  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, 

AMi:iUCAN  WINK  APPRKCIATION  WKEK 

•  Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution 
declaring  the  week  of  February  21  27 
1993.  as  "American  Wine  Appreciation 
Week." 

Virtually  every  State  has  an  active 
wine  industry,  and  a  majority  of  Amer- 
icans approve  of  and  enjoy  wine  as  a 
part  of  their  diet.  In  fact,  grapes  are 
the  single  largest  fruit  crop  in  this 
country.  And  85  percent  of  all  wine 
consumed  in  the  United  States  is  pro- 
duced by  the  more  than  1.200  wineries 
operating  in  46  States. 


W'estern  culture,  tradition,  and  reli- 
gions have  traditionally  viewed  wine  as 
the  fruit  of  the  vine,  God's  gift  to  man- 
kind. The  history  of  winegrape  growing 
in  the  world  dates  back  over  7.000 
years.  Moreover,  winegrape  growing 
and  wine  production  has  been  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  America's  agricultural  in- 
dustry since  the  founding  of  our  Na- 
tion Thomas  .lefferson  himself  was  a 
passionate  advocate  of  winegrowing  on 
these  shores. 

Today,  winemaking  affords  a  special 
value  to  the  American  farmer  as  one  of 
the  few  agricultural  enterprises  that 
can  be  profitably  operated  as  a  family 
farm  without  subsidy.  Vineyards  and 
wineries  typically  are  family  farms.  In 
fact,  the  American  wine  industry  is 
comprised  of  thousands  of  family 
owned  farms,  many  of  which  are  passed 
on  from  generation  to  generation,  sus- 
tained responsible  preservation  of  our 
agricultural  resources. 

Mr.  President,  the  wine  industry  is  a 
pillar  of  our  economy,  generating  $8 
billion  in  sales  annually,  sustaining 
200,000  jobs  nationwide,  and  providing 
$1  billion  annually  in  government  taxes 
and  fees.  We  must  also  underscore  the 
fact  that  wine  produced  in  the  United 
States  accounts  for  an  increasing  per- 
centage of  U.S.  exports,  helping  to  re- 
duce our  trade  deficit. 

It  is  the  American  consumer.  Mr. 
President,  who  ultimately  is  the  enthu- 
siastic beneficiary  of  the  fruit  of  the 
American  vine.  It  is  clear  that  wine 
has  fulfilled  a  valued  role  in  a  wide  va- 
riety of  our  Nation's  cultural,  reli- 
gious, and  familial  traditions  and  de- 
serves our  recognition. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  support  of  this  reso- 
lution, and  I  ask  that  the  full  text  of 
the  joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

S.J.  Rks.  311 

Whereas  wine  was  produced  by  our  Found- 
ing Fathers,  including  Thomas  Jefferson. 
and  winegrape  growing  and  wine  production 
In  the  United  States  continue  today  as  a  sig- 
nificant  agricultural   industry   in   43  of  the 

Whereas  the  history  of  winegrape  growing 
in  the  world  dates  back  over  7.000  years  and 
it  continues  as  a  proud  tradition  nurtured  by 
the  small  farmer  in  all  regions  of  the  United 
States: 

Whereas  this  agricultural  industry  is  com- 
prised of  thousands  of  family-owned  farms, 
many  of  which  are  passed  on  from  generation 
to  generation,  sustaining  responsible  preser- 
vation of  our  agricultural  resources. 

Whereas  more  than  1,300  wineries  and  over 
8.000  grape  and  fruit  growers  around  the 
country  work  cooperatively  to  create  wine; 

Whereas  over  85  percent  of  all  wine 
consumed  In  the  United  States  is  produced 
by  United  States  wlnemakers; 

Whereas  the  direct  economic  impact  of  the 
United  States  wine  industry  is  estimated  to 
account  for  over  $8,000,000,000  in  sales  annu- 
ally, including  the  support  of  over  200,000 
jobs  as  well  as  $1,000,000,000  in  governmental 
taxes  and  fees. 
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I'Olltlllult.'.s    ',. 

ln(f  Kjiitiiliu'  1 
datlons  In  t  h. 


t'riiN'd  States  wine  Industry 
>n:  uLijility  ol  life  by  Its  oiiko 
11  I'  urKanlzatlons  anil  asso 
hiuMi.  i^lvli-.  and  educational 


sectors  of  the  uounli  v. 

Whereas  ft(;clalm  for  wine  pro<lu<'.ed  In  the 
United  States  has  ttrnwn  internationally  for 
many  years  and  those  productj*  a(.<  ount  for 
an  intreasinK  peixentAKe  of  United  States 
exports,  helpiiit;  to  redu<  e  the  United  Stales 
trit.le  di'fklt; 

WhiTi-as  wine,  i.onsumed  in  moderation. 
enhanri's  the  appetite  and  provides  delicious 
accompaiiiinent  to  all  types  of  regional  cui- 
sine in  the  United  Suites.  enrlihinK  the  ijual 
ity  of  life  for  the  citizenry  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  wim-  has  fulfilled  a  valued  role  In 
a  wide  variety  of  the  cultural.  relt»clous,  and 
faiiilllal  traditions  of  the  United  States 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resalveti  hi/  ttif  Seitale  and  Housr  0/  Hep 
resenlalivi's  of  thr  Umied  States  of  Atnerira  in 
Congress  assembled. 

That  - 

(1)  the  Congress  i  onunends  the  winoKrape 
and  fruit  growers  and  vintners  of  the  United 
StAtes  lor  the  proiluctlon  of  surh  hlkjh  (jual 
ity  aKri(  ultural  products;  an<l 

(2»  February  21,  199;).  through  Kchruaiy  27. 
199;{.  is  desm'iiiitfd  \in  American  Wine  Appro 
elation  Week  ■ 

The  I'resuli'iit   Is  authorized  and  requested 
to  l.ssue  a  prdi  liiinat  ion  lallint,'  upon  the  pen 
pie  of  the  Uiiitt'd  States  to  olhservo  the  week 
with  appropriate  programs,  ceremonies,  and 
activities  • 


ADDrnONAL  COSl'ONSOKS 
s.  1010 

At  the  riMiUfst  of  Mr  Inouvk.  tin: 
namo  of  the  Sfriiitor  from  I-'lorida  |Mr. 
OkahamI  w;is  aildoti  as  a  oosponsor  of  S. 
1010.  a  till!  to  amond  tho  Kodeial  Avia- 
tion Act  of  liKOB  to  provide  for  the  es- 
t.ablishrticnt  of  limitations  on  thr  diitv 
time  for  fUt^rhl  attendant. ^ 
s.  nvH 

At.  the  re(iue.st  of  .Mr  KdCKKKHl.LKH, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  wa.s  added  ix.s  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1178,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  198(j  to  allow 
a  deduction  for  exi>'nditures  for  vehi 
cles  which  may  be  fueled  by  clean 
burninf,'  fuehs,  for  convertink'  vehicles 
so  that  such  vehicle.s  may  be  .so  fueled, 
or  for  facilities  f(jr  the  delivery  of  such 
fuels,  and  lor  ot  her  purposes, 

S.  1!*60 

At  tho  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senat(jr  fiom  Indiana  (Mr 
Coats)  was  addi-d  ;us  a  cosponsor  of  .S 
1!>60.  a  bill  to  indemnify  St..ites.  politi 
cal  subdivisions  of  Stales,  .iml  certain 
other  entities  fi'om  liability  relatini,'  to 
the  rele.use  of  hazardous  substances  at 
military  installations  that  aie  closed 
pursuant  to  a  base  closure  i.uv 

At  the  retjuest  of  Mr  HATKiKi.n,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  H.iwaii  j.Mi- 
.AKAKA],  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr  LiKHKHMAN)  Wert'  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2;?27,  a  bill  to  sus- 
pend certain  compliance  and  account- 
ability measures  under  the  National 
School  l.unch  Act. 


s.  iXlS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bokkn.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mi- 
Waknkk)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S 
2373.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Job  Training 
Partneiship  Act  to  establish  a  commu- 
nity works  protrress  pro^'ram.  and  a  na- 
tional youth  community  corps  pro- 
gram, and  for  othei-  pi'ourams 

s    .■:«•' 

At  the  iiMjuest  of  Mr  Hrahi-kv.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  F'lorida  j.Mr. 
Matk].  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessef 
[Mr  C;<JKK|  were  added  iis  cosponsors  of 
S.  '2M^.  a  bill  to  extend  until  .January  1. 
1999.  the  existing'  suspension  of  duty  on 
Tamoxifen  citrate. 

S    2391 

At  the  reciuest.  of  Mr  Hakkin.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  |Mr 
Simon  I  w;is  added  ,\s  a  cosponsor  of  S 
aw-l.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVI II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  title  III  of  the 
Public  Health  Servi(-e  Act  to  protect 
,ind  improve  the  availability  and  qual- 
ity of  hi, lit  h  care  in  rural  areas. 

S.  IM) 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nkki.ks.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mcmtana 
I  Mr.  BuiiNS]  was  added  its  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2.')09.  a  bill  to  provide  ^r^ants  to  es- 
tablish an  intejjrated  approa<'h  to  pre- 
vent child  .ibuse.  ami  for  other  pur- 
poses 

s   :.'i* 

At  the  request  of  Mr  PACKWOOD,  the 
name  of  the  Si>nator  huxn  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Smith)  was  addetl  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S,  2526.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Congressional  Rudk'et  Act  of  1971  to 
provide  for  truth  in  bud^,'etinf,'  with  re- 
spect to  intra^,'overnmental  trans- 
actions involvint,'  trust  funds 

S.  2MI, 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Adam.s,  his 
name  was  ad<lcd  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2.'j66.  a  bill  to  establish  partnerships  in- 
volvinj^  Department  of  Kner^'y  labora- 
tories and  educational  institutions,  in- 
dustry, and  other  Federal  a^'encies.  for 
purposes  of  development  and  applica- 
tion of  technnloK'ies  i  ritical  to  na- 
tional seiiHitv  and  s<'ientjfic  and  tech- 
nological competitiveness. 

S.  2609 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Woffokp.  the 
name  of  the  Senatoi-  from  Hawaii  |Mr. 
Akaka]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  .S 
2b0<).  a  bill  to  direct  the  Comptroller 
Cieneral.  in  consultation  with  the 
Small  Husiness  Administration.  Id  con- 
duct a  survey  t(j  obtain  data  on  the  ex- 
periences of  business  firms,  and  espe- 
cially the  experienc^es  (}f  small  business 
concerns,  in  obtainin^r  surety  bonds 
from  corporate  surety  companies,  and 
for  ot  hei-  purposes. 

s  a62i 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  C.l.KNN.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  fiom  Nevada  j.Mr. 
Hkvan)  was  added  <is  .t  cosponsor  of  S. 
2624.  a  bill  to  authorise  appropriations 
for  the  Interagency  Council  on  the 
Homeless,      the      Federal      Fmeix'em  y 


Manatrement    Food    and    Shelter    I'ro- 
trram,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S    2621 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Gkamm,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Mack)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S 
2627.  a  bill  to  ensuie  the  preservation 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  establishing 
Within  the  Knvironinental  Piotection 
At,'ency  a  Cull  m|  M.-xico  Protrram  Of 
fice. 

s.  yAi 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Bidkn.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MiTciiKi.i.l  was  added  as  a  <osponsor  of 
S  2t>.')2,  a  bill  to  provid(>  enhanced  pen- 
alties for  commission  of  fraud  in  con- 
nection with  the  provision  of  or  receipt 
nf  pa.yment  for  health  care  services, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  ]b.% 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Fokd,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (iMr. 
Fowi.kh)  was  added  as  a  cosp<3nsor  of  S. 
26.56.  a  bill  to  amentl  the  Petroleum 
MarketinMT  Practices  Act. 

S.  2667 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hkkmn.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
CoHKNj  was  a<ided  ius  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2667.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food. 
Oru*,',  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  clarify  the 
application  of  the  act  with  respect  to 
alternate  uses  of  new  animal  drut^s  and 
new  druKS  intended  for  human  use. 

S.  2126 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bidkn.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
CiKAiiA.M)  Wius  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2726.  a  bill  to  implement  and  authorize 
Weed  and  Seed  activities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.  -mh 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Doi.K.  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain]  wjts  added  ivs  a  cosi>onsor  of  S. 
2745.  a  bill  to  pnjmote  yinith  appren- 
ticeship, and  for  other  purposes. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  FOKU.  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bii.Ml'KKSj  was  atided  ;us  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resf)lution  2:tt.  a  joint 
resolution  desik'natintr  May  7,  1992.  as 
"National  Barrier  Awareness  Day." 

SKNA TK  .lOlNT  UK.SOI.UTION  247 

,\t  the  request  of  Mr.  Doi.K.  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Kans.is  (Mrs. 
Kasskbaijm)  wius  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senati'  .loint  Resolution  247.  a  joint 
lesolution  de3it,'natinK  June  II,  1992.  as 
"National  Alcoholism  and  D^u^,'  Abuse 
Counselors  Day." 

SENATK  .lOINT  RKSOLUTION  2S5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
n.ime  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina IMr  Hklms)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  .Joint  Resolution  255, 
a  joint  resolution  to  desi^'nate  Septem- 
ber 13,  1992  as  "Commodore  Barry 
Day." 

SKNA  TK  .lOINT  HKSOl.UTION  2(in 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  .Sen, it  or  from  Rhode  Island 


(Mr.  CiiAFKK]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  .Joint  Resolution  260.  a  joint 
resolution  desit^natinp  the  week  of  Oc- 
tober 18.  1992,  through  October  24.  1992. 
as  "National  School  Bus  Safety  Week." 

SK.NATK  .lOINT  KK,SOI.l"I'l(),N  27,1 

.\\  the  request  of  Mr.  Skymouk,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bryan],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sa.sskk).  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Gakn]  were  added  iis  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  273.  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
commencinff  .June  21.  1992,  as  "National 
Sheriffs'  Week." 

SKNATK  .lOlNT  RK.SOI.UTION  281 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ghasslky,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  BuMPKRS).  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Burns],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Coats),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings].  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassk- 
baum].  the  Senator  from  Geor^'ia  [Mr. 
NuNN),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pryor).  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sashkh],  and  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Simon]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
281.  a  joint  resolution  dcsit,'natinK  the 
week  of  September  14  through  Septem- 
ber 20,  1992,  aa  "National  Small  Inde- 
pendent Telephone  Company  Week." 

SKNATK  .lOlNT  RKSOI.UTION  28« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Likbkrman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Chafkk)  wiis  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  288,  a  joint 
resolution  desigrnatint?  the  week  bet^in- 
nxniA  July  26,  1992,  as  "Lyme  Disease 
Awareness  Week." 

SKNATK  .JOl.NT  RK.SOI.fTION  2Si 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Gakn],  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  LUGAR],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bryan],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spectkr]. 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pack- 
wood],  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
GrammJ.  and  the  Senator  from  GeorKia 
(Mr.  Fowlkr]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  295,  a  joint 
resolution  desiRnating  September  10, 
1992,  as  "National  D.A.R.E.  Day." 

SKNATK  JOINT  RK.SOI.UTION  SOU 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pei.l,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Boren).  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kohl], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lau- 
tenberg].  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Lieberman],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Symms].  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 


303.  a  joint  resolution  to  desiNrnate  Oc- 
tober 1992  as  "National  Breast  Cancer 
.Awareness  Month." 

SKNATK  .JOINT  UKSOl.l'l'ION  :>M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ROTH,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Wellstone],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum].  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
.Joint  Resolution  304.  a  joint  resolution 
desi^natinK  January  3.  1993.  through 
January  9.  1993,  as  "National  Law  En- 
forcement TraininK  Week." 

SKNATK  .JOINT  RKSOI.l'TION  :«" 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Rockefeller]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
307,  a  joint  resolution  designating?  the 
month  of  July  1992  as  "National  Mus- 
cular Dystrophy  Awareness  Month." 

SKNATK  CONCURKKNT  HKSOl.UTION  113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter],  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cran.ston]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  113.  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution concernint<  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  reunification  of  Jerusalem. 

AMKNDMKNT  NO.  1861 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Pressler].  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment  No. 
1851  intended  to  be  proposed  to  H.R. 
5132.  a  bill  making  dire  emergency  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  disaster 
assistance  to  meet  urgent  needs  be- 
cause of  calamities  such  as  those  which 
occurred  in  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1992.  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 123  AUTHORIZING  THE  USE 
OF  THE  EAST  FRONT  OF  THE 
CAPITOL 

Mr.  HEFLIN  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to: 

S.  Con.  Rks.  123 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  use  the  East  Front  parkinK  lot  of 
the  Capitol  for  an  exhibit  during  the  period 
beKinuing  on  June  1.  1992  and  ending  June  5. 
1992.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  the 
Capitol  Police  Board  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  with  respect  to  the 
physical  preparations  and  security  for  the 
exhibit. 


following  resolution;  which  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to: 

S  Rks.  ;»2 

Wherea.*  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  has  conducted  an  investiga- 
tion of  allegations  concerning  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice's  handling  of  a  contract  be 
tween  the  Department  and  INSLAW,  Inc..  for 
computer  software; 

Whereas  Special  Counsel  Nicholas  J.  Bua. 
appointed  by  the  Attorney  General  to  inves- 
tigate allegations  made  by  INSLAW'.  Inc.. 
against  the  Department  of  Justice,  has  re- 
quested access  to  records  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee's investigation; 

Whereas  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  Rule  XJ  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under 
the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
can.  by  administrative  or  judicial  process,  be 
taken  from  such  control  or  possession  but  by 
permission  of  the  Senate; 

Whereas  when  it  appears  that  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  is  needed  for  the  promotion  of  jus- 
tice, the  Senate  will  take  such  action  as  will 
promote  the  ends  of  justice  consistent  with 
the  privileges  of  the  Senate:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Chairman  and  Ranking 
Minority  Member  of  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Commit 
tee  on  Governmental  Affairs,  acting  jointly. 
are  authorized  to  provide  to  Special  Counsel 
Nicholas  J.  Bua  records  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee's investigation  of  allegations  regarding 
the  computer  systems  contract  between  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  INSLAW.  Ijic 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  302-Ab-- 
THORIZING  THE  PRODUCTION  OF 
RECORDS  BY  THE  PERMANENT 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS 
Mr.    FORD    (for    Mr.    Mitchell,    for 

himself,  and  Mr.  Dole)  submitted  the 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  303 -REL- 
ATIVE TO  SCHOOL  LUNCH  AND 
BREAKFAST  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Leahy)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestr.y: 

S.  Rks.  303 

Whereas  the  national  school  lunch  ano 
breakfast  programs  are  vital  to  protecting 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation's 
children: 

■Whereas  these  essential  child  nutrition 
programs  help  prepare  children  to  learn  and 
to  combat  childhoood  hunger; 

Whereas  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram serves  approximately  25  million  chil- 
dren a  day.  and  the  school  breakfast  program 
serves  approximately  4  million  children  a 
day: 

Whereas  there  are  4.2  million  eligible  low- 
income  students  who  are  not  participating  in 
the  free  and  reduced  price  school  meal  pro 
grams;  and 

Whereas  in  the  last  decade  Federal  sub- 
sidies have  been  reduced.  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  bonus  commodities 
have  essentially  vanished,  the  administra- 
tive complexity  and  cost  of  administering 
the  national  school  lunch  and  breakfast  pro- 
grams have  increased,  and  indirect  cost  as- 
sessments are  draining  the  finanLial  re- 
sources of  the  programs:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  incor 
porate  into  the  studies  required  under  sec- 
tion 1779  of  the  Food.  Agriculture.  Conser\-a- 
tion.  and  Trade  Act  of  1990  i42  U.S.C.  1751 
note)  a  study  of  various  options  lor  imple- 
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merit  in>c  u  til  versa  I  type  school  lunch  and 
liicaklast  piotfriiiiiM  that.  Includes  considei- 
alion  and  assestiiiienl  of 

(I)  how  to  admlniiJtratlvely  structure  uni 
versa!  type  school  lunch  and  breakfast  pro- 
Krams; 

(2i  how  to  Increase  the  role  of  nutrition 
pclmaton, 

I3i  how  to  encouratte  schools  to  increase 
their  participation  In  the  school  breakfast 
program. 

(4)  an  appropriate  a  la  carte  food  policy  to 
be  consistent  with  unlvei'sal-type  school 
lunch  anil  breakfast  piDKratiis; 

(5)  options  for  fiindin«  the  cost  of  univer 
sal  type  school  lunch  and  breakfast  pro 
Kiains; 

(f)i  administrative  cost  savlntfs  at  Federal. 
State,  and  lo<  al  levels  as  a  result  of  not  hav 
liiK  to  determine  family  Inrome:  and 

(7)  the  need  for  leKislatlve  changes  to  carry 
out  uiilversiil  type  .school   lunch  and  break 
fast  projframs. 

SKC  2  As  used  In  this  resolution,  the  teini 
"universal  tvp<'  sihool  lunch  and  breakfast 
proifrains"  means  .s(  houl  luiKh  and  breakfast 
proKrams  aitmlnlstfred  under  the  National 
School  I.unch  Act  (12  V  S  C  1751  et  seq  )  and 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1771 
et  seq  )  under  which  the  Federal  reimburse 
mont  uniler  the  programs  for  eai  h  meal 
serveil  consistent  with  United  St-ates  Depart 
mont  of  A^rK  iilture  truiilelines  is  provided  .it 
an  etiual  rate  without  ret,'ard  tii  the  Income 
of  the  family  of  the  stuilent. 

SKC.  3.  The  Secretary  is  requested  to  sub 
mit  a  final  report  on  the  information  re- 
(luested  by  this  resolution  to  Congress  with 
the  final  report  submitted  under  section 
1779(ck:J)  of  the  Food.  A),Tl<ulture.  Conserva 
tion.  an.l  Trade  Act  of  1990  (42  US  ('  17.51 
note). 

SKC.  4  A  copy  of  this  resolution  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  F'rcsident.  the  Secretary 
of  Agrli  ulture.  the  Secretary  of  Kducation. 
the  Secret;*ry  of  Heait  h  and  Human  Services, 
and  the  Director  of  the  ()lfi> »;  of  Manage 
ment  aiiil  Hudnct 
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I.O'rr  (AND   DOLK)   AMKNDMKNT 
NO.   1852 

Mr  LOTTifor  himself  iiiiil  Mr.  Doi.K) 
proposed  an  iimcnilrnent.  to  the  In II 
(H.R,  .SlIW)  rnakiiii,'  dire  enier>,'ericy  .sup- 
plementiil  appropiialions  foi-  disaster 
assistance  lo  niect  ur^'ent,  needs  be 
cause  of  calamities  such  as  those  which 
occurred  in  Los  An^joles  and  Chicat,'o, 
for  the  fiscal  year  endinir  September  30, 
1992,  and  for  other  purpo.ses,  as  follows: 

BetTinnmg  on  poKe  4.  lino  2,  strike  all 
through  page  13.  lino  6. 

DULL  (AND  OTHKRS)  AMENDMENT 
NO.   1853 

Mr  RYRD  (for  Mr.  Doi.K.  for  himself. 
Mi-  Likhkkman,  Mr  D'.'Xmato.  Mr. 
I'Ki.i..  Mr.  NicKi.i-i.s.  Mr.  Pkk.s.si.kh.  Mr. 
DkConcini.  and  Mr  RiKi;i.h>  proposed 
,ui  amendment  to  the  lull  MR.  .^Kt2, 
.supra,  as  follows: 


At  the  appropriate  place,  insert 

"Notwithstjinding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  up  to  J.5. 000.000  of  the  funds  made  avail 
able  for  foreign  operations,  export  financing, 
and  related  progianis  in  Public  Law  102  145, 
as  amended  by  Public  Laws  102  163  and  102 
266,  .ind  previous  acts  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  operations,  e.iport  financing,  and 
related  programs,  shall  l>e  made  available  for 
humanitarian  a.ssistance  to  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina  I'riivuirii,  That  such  assistance 
may  only  t>e  made  available  through  private 
voluntary  organizations  Prnvidrd  lurlher. 
That  funds  made  available  un<ler  this  para- 
graph shall  be  made  available  only  through 
tne  regular  notification  procedures  of  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations. 


GRAHAM  AMENDMENT  NO    18.51 

Mr.    (IRAH.XM    pinposed    an    amend 
ment  to  the  bill  H  R   .51:12.  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  paKe  5,  line  25,  delete  "and". 

On  page  6.  line  11.  after  the  word  "basis", 
delete  the  p<'riod  and  Insert  the  following' 
":  and 

"(31  requiring  each  service  delivery  area  to 
certify  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  In  which 
the  service  delivery  area  Is  located  that 

"(A)  priority  for  service  has  been  placed  on 
eligible  youth  who  are  basic  skills  deficient. 
Juvenile  delinquents,  at-risk  of  school  fail 
ure.   pregnant  or  twrenting.  or  homeless  or 
runaway  youth,  and 

"(B)  the  summer  pr(3gram: 

"(1)  enhances  basic  educational  skills  of 
youth,  and 

"(2)  encourages  school  completion,  or  en- 
rollment in  supplementary  or  alternative 
school  programs.". 


Mr- 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 


THUR.MOND  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.   18,5,5 

Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him.seJL 
Hatch.  Mr.  Dolk,  Mr  Oka.mm, 
Ckaig,  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Mack. 
Wai.i.op,  Mr.  Lcrr,  Mr.  Sy.mm.s. 
SKYMotiK.  and  Mr.  Ghassi.ky)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  5i:i2. 
supra,  a.s  follows; 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following 

SEC.     .  VIOLKNCK  IN  THE  COURSK  OF  RIOT  OF 

KF.NSES. 

Section  2101  of  title  la.  United  States  Code. 
IS  amended   - 

(11  in  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(2)  Whoever  knowingly  engages  in  a  riot 
(as  defined  in  section  2102)  affecting  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  and  in  the  course 
thereof  kills  or  atteiripts  to  kill  another  In- 
dividual or  commit-s  assault  resulting  in  se- 
rious bodily  injury  shall  be  punished  as  pro 
vided  in  section  1111.  1112.  1113.  and  113  of 
this  title.";  and 

(2)  by  repealing  subsection  (<:)  and  redesig- 
nating sub.sections  (d),  (e).  and  (fi  as  sub- 
sections (c),  (d).  and  (e).  respectively 


SEYMOUR  (AND  DOLEi 
AMENDMENT  NO.  18.'.<1 

Mr.  DOLF:  (for  Mr.  Skymouk.  for  him- 
self, and  Mr   Doi.K)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  hill  H  R    5132.  supra,  as  In] 
lows: 

On  page  4.  line  20  insert  after  "Congress" 
the  following  "  /'rorttfcd  lurilier.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  of  the  funds  appro- 


priated herein,  the  first  J200.000.000.  will  be 
made  available  as  follows  50  percent  will  be 
made  available  by  the  Secretary  to  the  serv- 
ice delivery  areas  cont^iining  the  75  cities 
with  the  largest  population  as  determined  by 
t  he  1990  census  data,  in  accordance  with  the 
formula  (  ritena  contained  in  section 
2011  b)( I)  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act, 
and  50  percent  will  be  allotted  among  the 
suites  in  accordance  with  the  formula  con- 
tained in  Section  201(b)(1)  and  •201(b)(2)(A)  to 
be  distributed  within  the  State  with  a  prior- 
ity for  areas  with  emergency  summer  youth 
employment  needs,  and 

On  page  4.  line  21  in.sert  before  "funds"  the 
word  "remaining" 
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COMMri'lKK  O.N  DIK  .Il'l  i|(_-|  Alt  V 

Mr.  P'ORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ;isk  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
the  .Judiciaiw  be  auth(5rized  to  hold  a 
business  meetin^;  durint^  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday.  May  21.  1992. 
at  10  a.m. 

Agk.nda 
i   nominations 
'    .V  Circ  ui(  JuiiQen 
Morns  S    .Arnold,  to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge 
for  the  eighth  circuit. 

Michael  Boudin,  to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge 
for  the  first  circuit. 

(/  S.  District  Judges 
Jerome   B    Siniandle.   to   be   U  S.  district 
Judge  for  the  district  of  New  Jersey. 

Richard  G.  Kopf.  to  be  US.  district  judge 
for  the  district  of  Nebraska. 

II.  HlLl.S 

S    1521     A  bill  to  provide  a  cause  of  action 
for  victims  of  sexual  abuse.  ra[)«.  and  mur- 
der,   against    producers   ami    distributors   of 
hard  i-ore     pornographic,      material   -Mc(;on 
nell. 

S-  1941  A  bill  to  Hnieiid  the  liiitnigrat ion 
and  Nationality  Act  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
fomuiig  procedures  for  the  resettlement  of 
refugees  of  the  Unlt.ed  States    Kennedy. 

S    109>>    A  bill  to  ensure  the  protection  of 
motion  picture  copyrights,  and  for  other  pur 
po.ses    Kohl 

S.    2236    A    bill,    with    an    amendment,    to 
amend  the  Voting  KIght-s  Ai  t  of  1965  to  mod- 
ify  and   extend    the   bilingual   voting   provi 
slons  of  the  act    Simon. 

H  K.  2;)24     A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  lo  witness  fees 
Hughes. 

H.R.  2.549  A  bill  to  make  technical  correc- 
tions to  chapter  5  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code— Frank. 

H.R.  :3237  A  bill  to  extend  the  terms  of  of- 
fice of  members  of  the  foreign  claims  settle- 
ment comrni.sslon  from  3  to  6  years  -Frank 

H  It.  ;079    A   bill   to  amend  section  574   of 
title  5,  United  Slates  Code,  relating  to  the 
authorities     of     the     AdniinisMat  ive     Con 
ference    Frank 

S  156»  a  bill,  m  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
with  an  amendment,  to  Implement  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Federal  Courts  Com- 
mittee, and  for  other  purp<5ses     Heflln. 

S.  2099  A  bill,  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  to  designate  spec  lal  inquiry  of 
111  ers  as  immigration  judges  and  to  provide 
for  the  compensat  lull  of  such  judges — Ken- 
nedy. 

S.  2087- A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  use  of 
the    terms    "Visiting    Nurse    Association", 


"Visiting     Nurse     Service",     "VNA". 
"VNS"-. Simon. 

S  1697.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IX  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Alt  (;f  1968  to  iiurease  the  penalties 
for  violating  the  fair  housing  provisions  of 
the  act.  and  for  other  purposes -Specter. 

S  2610.  A  bill  to  amend  the  antitrust  laws 
to  provide  a  cause  of  action  for  persons  in- 
jured in  U.S.  commerce  by  unfair  foreign 
competition  -Metzenbaum 

The   PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oidered. 
suBCOiwMrrrKE  on  .mkdicahi-;  and  long  tkkm 

CAUK 

Ml-.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Medicare  and  Lont,'-Term  Care  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  be  author- 
ized to  meet  durini?  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  May  21.  1992.  at  2  p.m.  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  ways  to  reduce  inap- 
propriate Medicare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

rciM.MirrKF,  on  commkrck.  sciknck.  and 

TRANSI-OliTATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation, he  authorized  to  meet  during' 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  May  21. 
1992,  at  9:30  a.m.  on  the  nomination  of 
Karl  A.  Erb  to  be  an  Associate  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTKKON  KNKiKJV  AMI  NATl^KAI. 
HK.SOCRCKS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Enerf^y  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  durint^  the  session  of 
the  Senate,  9:30  a.m..  May  21,  1992,  to 
receive  testimony  on  the  Department 
of  P'nert,'y"s  Program  for  F^nviron- 
mental  RestoraLion  and  Waste  ManaRC- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COM.Mri'IKK  ON  PRO.JFXTION  KOKCKS  AND 
KKGIONAI.  PKFKNSK 

.Mr  FORD,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Projection  Forces  and  National  De- 
fense be  authorized  to  meet  on  Thurs- 
day, May  21,  1992,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  open 
session,  to  receive  testimony  on  the 
near-  and  long-  term  outlook  for  the 
U.S.  Navy  in  review  of  S.  2629,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1993. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTKK  ON  KMPI.OYMKNT  AND 
i'RoniCTIVlTV 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Employment 
and  Productivity  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources be  authoiized  to  meet  durint,' 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday. 
May  21.  1992,  at  3  p  m.  for  a  hearing  on 
S.  2373.  the  Community  Works  Progress 
Act  of  1992. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

coM.MrrrKK  on  public  lands,  national  parks 

AND  KORKSTS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and 
Forests  of  the  Committee  on  Enert^y 
and  Natural  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate. 
2  p.m..  May  21.  1992,  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  S.  1893.  to  adjust  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Tarj^hee  National  Forest, 
to  authorize  a  land  exchange  involving 
the  Kaniksu  National  Forest,  and  for 
other  purposes;  S.  2I0I,  to  amend  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  des- 
ignating the  lower  Salmon  River  in 
Idaho  as  a  component  of  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  for 
other  purposes;  S.  2572,  to  authorize  an 
exchange  of  lands  in  the  States  of  Ar- 
kansas and  Idaho;  and  H.R.  2141.  to  es- 
tablish the  Snake  River  Birds  of  Prey 
National  Conservation  Area  in  the 
State  of  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTKK  ON  GOVKRNMKNTAL  AFKAIRS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  on  Thursday,  May  21,  9:30  a.m.  for 
a  hearing  on  the  subject:  Beyond  the 
Earth  summit:  developing  an  energy  ef- 
ficient world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMl'lTKK  ON  DKFENSK  INDUSTRY  AND 
TECHNOUXIY 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Defen.se  Industi-y  and  Technology  be 
authorized  to  meet  on  Thursday,  May 
21.  1992,  at  2:30  p.m..  in  open  session,  to 
receive  testimony  on  the  national  de- 
fense stockpile,  in  review  of  S.  2629,  the 
Department  of  Defense  authorization 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1993. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUHCOMMITTEK  ON  GKNERAL  SEKVlCKS. 
FKUERALISM.  AND  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  General  Services,  Federalism,  and 
the  District  of  Colimibia  be  authorized 
to  meet  on  Thursday,  May  21,  at  2  p.m., 
for  a  hearing  on  the  subject:  Federal 
management  of  civilian  aircraft. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMMTKKON  FORKIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  May  21,  at  4  p.m.,  to  hold 
an  ambassadorial  nomination  hearing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR.  Without 
objei'tion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

suHCoM.vrrrKK  on  conservation  amj 

FORESTRY 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 


Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Subcommittee  on  Conservation  and 
Forestry  be  allowed  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday. 
May  21.  1992.  at  9:30  a.m..  to  hold  an 
oversight  hearing  on  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice's proposed  changes  m  the  adminis- 
trative appeals  process. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

COM.MlTTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
on  Thursday,  May  21.  1992,  at  9:30  a.m., 
in  open  session,  to  receive  testimony 
and  demonstrations  on  the  use  of  ad- 
vanced simulation  technology  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  review  of  the 
amended  Defense  authorization  request 
for  fiscal  year  1993. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PATENTS.  COPYRIGHTS  AND 
TRADEMARKS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trade- 
marks of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday. 
May  21.  1992,  at  3  p.m..  to  hold  a  mark- 
up on  S.  1165.  S.  1506,  and  S.  526. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CONSERVATION  AWARD  TO 
SPRINGFIELD.  IL,  JUNIOR  LEAGUE 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  Junior  League  of  Spring- 
field, IL,  for  being  awarded  the  Con- 
servation Service  Award  by  Secretary 
Lujan  on  May  5,  1992.  The  Conservation 
Service  Award  is  the  highest  honor 
awarded  to  a  citizen  or  organization  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
award  recognizes  outstanding  service 
performed  directly  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

The  Junior  League  of  Springfield  has 
been  a  driving  force  behind  the  estab- 
lishment and  preservation  of  the  Lin- 
coln Home  National  Historic  Site  in 
Springfield.  The  league  has  given  time, 
money,  and  talent  to  the  Lincoln  Her- 
itage Project  for  over  two  decades.  In 
1971.  the  league's  work  was  recognized 
and  the  only  home  Lincoln  ever  owned 
became  a  national  historic  site.  Since 
that  time,  the  Junior  League  has  con- 
tinued to  work  on  the  site,  establishing 
a  full  interpretive  program  with  a  vari- 
ety of  options  to  enhance  visitor  under- 
standing of  our  Nation's  16th  Presi- 
dent. 

I  commend  this  fine  organization, 
and  I  wish  them  the  best  in  their  fu- 
ture efforts.* 
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TlllBUTlO  TO  CHARl.KS  HKAOl.  Jli 
•  Mr  MrCONNKLI.  Mr  l^rt'sidont.  I 
rise  today  to  n^roKnizi'  .in  out.stAnditik' 
Kentuckiiin  who  was  iTcctitlv  honored 
as  the  Kentucky  Chamhci-  oi  Coni- 
meroe's  Volunlcer  of  the  Year  Chai-les 
Heaih,  .Ii-  of  Heattyville.  KY.  received 
the  award  at  the  State's  chamber's 
46th  convention  eai'liei'  this  month 

Charles  Heach,  .Jr..  is  currently  the 
president  of  the  Heattyville/Lee  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  hius  lontr 
been  active  in  his  community  He  has 
been  very  involved  in  the  local  cham- 
ber of  commerce  since  its  inception  in 
1952.  In  198«.  he  le.l  a  drive  to  revitalize 
the  chamber,  and  hiis  been  extremely 
active  in  its  Kiowth  and  development 
since  that  time. 

Mr.  Meach  has  worked  dilik'cntly  to 
promote  the  Heatt  yville/I^ee  Count.v 
throujfh  six!<ial  events  and  commu- 
nities activities.  He  has  been  involved 
in  the  growth  and  development  of 
Healtyville's  Wolly  Worm  Festival, 
purchased  a  used  trolley  from  the  city 
of  Lcxinjrton.  and  ork'aniz(>d  and  imple 
mented  the  annual  charnl)er  tour  In 
addition.  Mr.  Hea<h  ha.s  worked  with 
the  Kentucky  Depart  merit  of  Tourism 
throutrh  the  matchini,'  funds  proi,'ram 
to  produce  a  brochure  adverlisinkr  the 
community.  He  is  also  working'  co()i>- 
eratively  with  re^;ional  >,'ovei-nment  of- 
ficials and  local  residents  to  construct 
the  LetvOwsloy  Airport,  and  is  c.ospon- 
sormK  with  the  [..ee  County  Saddle 
Club  the  first  annual  Fourth  of  July 
rodeo  this  year. 

Mr.  fJeach  is  also  very  active  in  Lee 
County's  business  community  He  is 
president,  of  Peoples  F,xchani,'e  Hank, 
and  was  recently  named  \'MH  'J2  Com 
munity  Banker  of  the  Year  m  the 
State  of  Kentucky  Mr  Heach  Is  als(3 
president  of  C  Heach  Insurant  e.  Inc. 
and  Lee  County  Constant  Care,  Inc.  He 
worked  coop<'ratively  with  the  city  of 
Heattyville  to  obtain  a  natural  tfas 
franchise,  and  is  workini^  closely  with 
industry  manii»rement  and  State  rep- 
resentatives to  implement  a  prcjject  for 
expjinsion  of  local  industrial  <levelop 
ment  Mr.  Heach  has  attained  member 
ship  in  numerous  professional  ori,Mni 
zations  and  has  served  iii  s»;veral  Stati' 
and  local  civic  tjroups  He  also  has  an 
outsUindinK^  military  record  Known  to 
friends  and  nel^fhbor3  in  Heattyville  as 
General  Heach,  ho  is  a  major  ^'oneral 
and  past  commander  of  the  100th  Divi- 
sion, US.  Army  Reserve  He  is  al.so  a 
former  president  of  the  Senior  Army 
Reserve  C'ommanders  Association 

Charles  Heach  is  truly  someone  w!io 
is  dedicated  to  improvinir  his  commu- 
nity, and  improving  the  ((uality  of  life 
for  those  who  live  in  Heattyville  anil 
Lee  County  He  hius  devoted  much  time 
and  effort  to  his  civic  responsibilities; 
It  would  be  very  difficult  to  list  all  of 
his  activities  and  contributitjns  Mr. 
Beach  is  certainly  deservint<  of  the 
Chamber's  Volunteer  of  the  Year 
Award,  and  I  i  on^'ratul  ite  hini  on  this 
honor 


Mr  President,  plejise  enter  my  com- 
ments, alonjf  with  the  article  fi'om  the 
Three  Forks  Tr.idition.  into  the 
Rkcijkd 

The  article  follows: 

(From  Three  Fork.s  Traill  tion.  Mny  K).  1992) 

Bkach  Honohkd  as  Voi.untkkk  ok  thk  Ykak 

Charle.s     Beach     Jr  ,     Preslilent     of     the 
Heatlyvllle/Lee    County    Chamtier    of    Com 
iiieri  e  was  honored  at  the  Kentucky  Cham 
ber  of  Commerce's  46th  Annual  Convention 
at.  Fort  Mitchell.  Ky.  on   May  7th  by  beini; 
chosen  to  receive  the  1992  K  A  0  C  K    Kxecu 
tlve.s    Volunteer    of    the    Year    Award.     Mr 
Beach  received  a  plaque  at  the  dinner  meet 
IriB  that  read.    "In  recognition  of  ouLstAnilHiK 
contribution  to  the  community  ami  the  Com 
monwealth."    Tho    convention's    theme    for 
1992  wa.s  "Moving  Volunteerism  Into  the  21st 
{'entury   " 

The  honor  bestowed  upon  Beach  came  on 
(he  heels  of  recelvlnj?  another  prestigious 
award  only  a  few  day.s  a»,'o.  that  of  beinjf  se- 
lected ■'Community  Hanker  of  the  Year  for 
1991  92  In  the  Stale  of  Kentucky  ' 

Mr    Beach  has  spent  his  life  sliivuin  to  Im 
prove  the  ijuality  of  life  In  Lee  Tounty.  evi 
ilenced  by  his  (lattlclpation  anil  leadership  In 
various  community,  state  and  national  orga- 
nizations 

Mr     Heach    is    President    of    Peoples    Kx 
1  haiik'e   Bank;   President  of  C.   Beach   Insur 
ance.   Inc.;  President.   I.ec  County  C'linsljint 
Care.  Inc..  September  Place  Retirement  Vil 
la«e  and  Prestl>;e  PI.k  e.  Bishop's  Warden,  St. 
Thomas  Kplscopiil  I'hun  h.  a  past  member  of 
the   Oovornor  s  Transportation   Task   Force. 
[)ast  Chairman.  Kentucky   Registry  of  Klec 
tlon     Finance;     past     Chairman.     Kentucky 
Chamber  uf  Commerce;  member.  Hoard  of  l)i 
rectors,  Kentucky  Council  on  Kc.onoiTilc  Kdu 
cation;  member.  1990  91  and  91  92  chairman. 
Kentucky    .Mountain    Laurel    Festival;    past 
President.   Kentucky   Bank   Maii.iKement  In 
stitutv.    Inc..    member.    Southern    Kentucky 
K(  onomlc     Development    Advisory     Council. 
Major  General   and   past   Commander.    100th 
nivlslon.      United      Stjiles      Army      Reserve 
iTnt;  I.  Louisville,  KY;  p;ist  President.  Senior 
Army     Reserve     Commanders     Association. 
Washington.  DC;  past  Chairman,  Kentucky 
River  Area  Development  District.  iKist  Coun 
cllman.  ('Ity  of  Heattyville;  past  Chairman. 
Kentuckians     for      Better     Transportation: 
memlier  Kentucky  Bankers  As.sociatlon;  US 
Small   Business  Ailminlstratlon.  Hanker  Ad 
vocate  1)!'  the  Year,  1981;  Member.  Covernor  s 
Financial   Institutions   Hoard.  Trustee.   Ken 
Micky   Independent  College  Fund,  past  mem 
ber.  Kentucky  Rural  Kconomic  Development 
Hoard,    Community    Bankers    of    Kentucky 
Community  Hanker  of  the  Year,  1991  92" 
The   honoree   porTionally   takes  more   pride 
m     his    efforts    innuencinK    that    decision 
whereby    the    Lee    County    Court    Complex 
could  be  realized  and  erected  ami  the  effort 
he  conceived  m  developing  and  buildinj;  Lee 
County  Constant  Care.  Inc.  September  PUace 
Retirement  VlllaKe.  Prestigo  Place,  and  the 
Urban  Renewal  effort  in  the  construction  ol 
People  Kxchange  Bank  main  office  and  rent 
al  complex. 

He  has  been  an  active  member  and  officer 
of   the    BeattyvlUe/Lee   County   Chamber   of 
Commeice  since  its  Inception  in  1952.  many 
times  being  the  sole  member  to  hold  this  or 
ganizjition  toRether.  In  1988  Mr   Beach  spear 
headed  a  drive  to  revitalize  the  Chamber  and 
since   that   time   has   worked   dilltiently   to 
wards  its  growth  and  development.  KxcltmK 
things  have  happened  since  then    Undei-  his 
leadership  the  local  chamber  has  sponsored 
Christmas  Spirit,  1990  and  1991,  has  been  ac 


tively  involved  with  the  growth  and  develop 
ment    of    the    Woolly    Worm    Festival,    pur 
chased  a  used  trolley  from  the  City  of  Lex 
ington:  organized  and  implemented  the  an 
nual  chamber  tour;  organized  and  sponsored 
the  Industrial  development  appreciation  din- 
ner;   organized    and    sponsored    the    annual 
merchant's    appreciation    dinner;     working 
with  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Tourism 
through  the  Matching  Funds  Program,  pro 
iluced   a   brochure   advertising   our  commu- 
nity;   spearheaded    a    drive    to    reconstruct 
Highway  30;   worked  cooperatively  with  the 
City  of  BealtyvIHe  to  obtain  a  Natural  Gas 
Franchise   (which   should    be   a   reality    this 
yean;  sponsored  the  1990  and  1991  Kentucky 
River  Clean-Up;  is  working  closely  with  in 
dustry    management    and    stAte    representa 
tives  to  realize  a   project  for  expansion  of 
local  industrial  development,  initiated  an  ef 
fort    With    Fliistern    Kentucky    University    to 
explore   the   po.ssibility   of  locating   an   Ex 
tended   Campus    Program    in    Heattyville;    is 
working  cooperatively  with  regional  govern 
ment  officl.als  and  local   residents  to  realize 
the     Lee.Owsley     Airport:     is     co  sponsoring 
with   the   Lee  County   Saddle  Club  the   first 
annual  Ith  of  .July  Rodeo.   1992    He  has  also 
had  the  City  of  Heattyville  participating  in 
the   Certified   Cities   Program   for   1991   and 
1992. 

Those  attending  tho  convention  dinner 
from  Bcattyville  were  Donald  Begley.  Larry 
Burgess,  Charlotte  Chadwell.  Charlotte 
Davis.  Dorothy  Kdwards.  RoLx^rt  Gabbard. 
Kathleen  Hines.  David  .Jennings.  Sue  Mar 
shall,  Malcolm  Kildutf,  Rosemary  Kilduff. 
Don  Stewart.  Barbara  Thomas  and  Logan 
Thomas. 

This  publication  extends  our  congratula 
tlon.i  to  Mr.  Charles  Beach.  .Jr..  "Kentucky's 
Chamber  Volunteer  of  the  Year"* 
•  Mr.  SIMON  Mr  President,  livst 
week  1  made  a  stjitement  to  the  Senate 
refjardint,'  a  hearing  we  had  in  the  .Judi- 
ciary Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust,  Monopolies  and  Business 
Riuhts  that  focu.sed  on  the  retail  Kaso- 
line  market.  I  cited  numerous  exam- 
ples of  price  inversions  when  refiners 
chartje  a  wholesale  f'ustomcr  more  than 
a  retail  ('ustomei-  that  were  discussed 
at  that  hearing.  I  promised  that  I 
would  report  to  the  Senate  on  a  re»?ular 
basis  about  the  continued  existence  of 
price  inversions  in  markets  all  across 
the  country.  These  inversions  occur 
even  as  refiners  tell  us  that  inversions 
occurred  only  during  the  time  period 
following'  the  invasion  of  Kuwait  by 
Iraq  and  the  subseijuent  war 

In  the  piust  wet^k  I  have  been  notified 
of  several  other  instances  of  price  in- 
vei-sions  which  1  would  like  to  share 
with  my  collea^'ues.  In  Toledo,  OH.  on 
May  12.  a  refiner  w.is  chart^inu  its 
wholesale  customers  $1  (Xil.S  for  k'aso- 
line  while  simultaneously  selling  to 
motorists  at  retail  outlet.a  at  $1,039. 

Another  marketer  in  PittsburK'h,  P.\, 
h;us  reported  th.it  his  supplier  is  chart^- 
ini,'  him  $1  0'170  for  the  same  K'asoline  he 
is  retailing;  to  motorists  for  $1,029. 

A  constituent  of  mine  from  the  Chi- 
cajfo  area  reports  that  his  supplier 
charijps  wholesale  customers  $0.60  per 
gallon  for  diesel  fuel,  while  charpinM'  a 
$0..'!)7  retail  price  at  .i  refiner  directly 
operated  outlet 

In  the  Los  Anj^'oles  area,  examples  of 
price  inversions  durint;  the   List  week 


abound.  Different  refiners  are  sellinir  to 
wholesalers  at  $0  920.  $0.9'23.  $0.9205.  and 
$0.9182.  while  the  .same  refiners  are 
charging  the  followini,'  retail  prices; 
$0,889,  $0,888.  $.885.  and  $0,870.  In  all  of 
these  cases,  there  is  a  3-  to  l-cent  price 
inversion.  These  examples  were  all 
verified  between  May  13  and  May  15. 
1992. 

In  Tulsa,  OK.  on  May  16.  a  refiner 
chark'cd  his  wholesale  customers  $0,995 
for  unleaded  gasoline  while  charging 
retail  motorists  $0,999.  Many  of  you 
may  look  at  this  example  and  conclude 
that  it  is  not  an  inversion  because  the 


Paul  will  officially  retire  after  15  years     process  anew.  While  much  has  chanped 


as  superintendent  of  the  Cranford  pub- 
lic schools  on  November  L  1992. 

Dr.  Paul  received  his  bachelor  of 
science  at  the  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire in  19.58.  He  then  went  on  to  pursue 
a  master  of  arts  in  education.  He  re- 
ceived his  doctorate  of  education  at 
Boston  University  in  1971  and  contin- 
ued his  postdoctoral  studies  with  a 
Danforth  fellowship. 

Dr.  Pauls  professional  career  bet?an 
in  1958  as  a  talented  music  teacher  at 
Robert  E.  Fitch  Hit,'h  School  in  Con- 
necticut.  In   1965  he  moved  to  Massa- 


price  to  the  wholesale  customer  is  four-  chusetts  and  was  employed  as  a  direc- 

lenths  of  a  cent  less  than  the  price  to  tor  of  music  until  1969.  He  became  su- 

a  retail  motorists.  perintendent  of  Schools  in  Amesbury, 

Rut  it  is  an  inversion  because  there  MA.  in  1972  and  remained  there  until 

is  absolutely  no  way  that  the  refiner  he   took   his  current  position   in  New 

can    transport    the    ^,'asoline    from    the  .Jersey      ;is      superintendent 


terminal,  operate  the  retail  outlet,  and 
pay  for  the  costs  of  the  credit  card  and 
other  operating  expenses  for  less  than 
one-half  of  1  cent.  Independent  market- 
ers who  must  compete  with  their  own 
supplier  in  this  market  are  faced  with 
the  difficult  choice  of  bo\n\i:  competi- 
tive and  losinK  money  on  every  gallon 
they  sell  or  being:  noncompetitive  and 
losing  volume  to  their  own  supplier's 
retail  outlet.  No  efficient  independent 
businessman  should  have  to  make  this 
choice. 

These  examples  are  clear  illustra- 
tions that  the  price  inversion  problem 
did  not  go  away  with  the  end  of  the  war 
with  Iraq.  It  continues  to  exist  today 
and  it  is  unfair  to  independent  market- 
ers. 

Let  us  look  at  some  national  data  on 
petroleum  product  pricing.  According 
to  the  Computer  Petroleum  Corp.,  a 
nationally  recognized  pricing  .service, 
crude  oil  prices  have  risen  5.48  cents 
per  gallon  between  .January  6  and  May 
II.  During  the  same  period  of  time,  re- 
tail prices  have  risen  nationally  by  an 


of  the 
Cranford  public  schools  in  1977. 

In  his  years  as  superintendent.  Dr. 
Paul  has  made  many  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  Cranford  public 
schools.  His  accomplishments  include 
raising  SAT,  Stanford  and  HSPT 
scores,  initiating  numerous  staff  eval- 
uation methods  and  developing  an 
award-winning  public  relations  plan. 
Dr.  Paul  has  strived  to  place  70  percent 
or  more  of  graduating  classes  in  ad- 
vanced education  settings.  Addition- 
ally, he  is  the  author  of  several  publi- 
cations including.  "Administrative  Use 
of  the  Time  Shared  Computer  Termi- 
nal" and  "Laboratory  Experiments  of 
Principles  of  Biological  Science." 

Despite  his  heavy  workload  as  super- 
intendent. Dr.  Paul  still  finds  time  for 
voluntar.v  community  service  activi- 
ties. He  has  been  on  the  board  of  trust- 
ees of  both  the  Cranford  Public  Library 
and  Common  Sense.  He  is  still  active  in 
musical  arts  in  various  capacities, 
serving  as  director  of  the  Lady  Lib- 
erty's Marching  100,  playing  with  the 
Suburban     Symphony    Orchestra    and 


average  of  2.1  cents  per  gallon.  Look  at    serving  on  its  board  of  directors,  and  is 


wholesale  prices,  however.  They  have 
risen  by  13  cents  per  gallon  2''i  times 
the  price  of  crude  and  6  times  the  rise 
in  retail  prices. 

However,  it  may  be  easy  to  say  that 
it  is  the  consumer  who  benefits  from 
this  situation.  And  it's  true  that  in  the 
short  term,  consumers  in  markets 
where  they  are  refiner  direct  operated 
outlets  may  be  getting  a  price  break. 
Hut  I  doubt  that  in  the  long  run,  prac- 
tices that  serve  to  limit  competition  in 
the  marketplace  are  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  consumers.  Tho.se  who  are  wor- 
ried about  the  consumer  need  to  con- 
sider what  will  happen  if  indej^endent 
sources  of  competition  are  eliminated 
from  the  market.  If  we  allow  this  to 
happen,  the  consumer  will  be  the  ulti- 
mate loser.* 


active  with  the  St.  Michael's  Choir. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Robert  D.  Paul  has 
given  15  .years  of  service  to  the 
Cranford  public  schools  and  has  enthu- 
siastically committed  himself  to  his 
community  and  to  public  service.  1  ai>- 
plaud  Dr.  Paul  for  his  efforts  to  better 
the  community  and  for  his  valued  ca- 
reer as  a  superintendent. 

I  join  Dr.  Paul's  family,  friends,  and 
colleagues  as  they  celebrate  his  retire- 
ment. I  wish  him  and  his  family  my 
warmest  wishes  for  continued  health 
and  happiness  in  the  future.* 


SYRIAN  JF:WS 
•    Mr.    SIMON.    Mr.    President,    many 
years  ago,   I  was  fortunate  enough  to 


from  the  time  Sadat  and  Begin  took 
the  first  courageous  steps  toward  peace 
and  the  present  negotiations,  one 
thing,  however,  has  remained  the  same. 

The  small  .Jewish  community  in 
Syria  has  suffered  continuous  repres- 
sion by  the  government  of  President 
Hafez  al- Assad.  I.  along  with  many  of 
my  colleagues,  have  followed  the  plight 
of  the  approximately  4.000  Jews  re- 
maining in  Syria.  The  Syrian  Govern- 
ment's recent  call  to  ease  restrictions 
on  its  segregated  Jewish  population 
has  prompted  me  to  speak  out  again, 
for  this  issue  is  one  that  has  been  im- 
portant to  me  ever  since  my  visit  to 
the  Jewish  ghetto  in  Damascus  many 
years  ago. 

At  the  end  of  April,  the  Assad  gov- 
ernment announced  plans  to  ease  re- 
strictions on  Syrian  Jews,  primarily  in 
two  areas.  First,  whereas  before  Jews 
were  required  to  put  up  large  travel 
bonds  and  could  not  travel  with  other 
family  members— to  ensure  that  they 
would  return  to  Syria  the  Syrian  Gov- 
ernment has  now  pledged  to  remove 
that  restriction.  Travel  to  Israel,  how- 
ever, is  still  not  permitted  for  either 
Syrian  Jews  or  any  other  Syrian  citi- 
zens. Second,  the  Syrian  Government 
stated  that  it  would  remove  present  re- 
strictions on  the  sale  and  transfer  of 
property  owned  by  Jews.  Still,  in  a 
news  conference.  Syrian  spokeswoman 
Bushra  Kanafani  emphasized  that  the 
relaxed  standards  would  apply  only  to 
the  sale  of  some  property. 

The  contradiction  here  is  clear.  What 
the  Syrian  Government  would  have  us 
believe  is  that  it  is  reinsUting  rights 
and  liberties  that,  until  just  a  few 
weeks  ago.  it  vehemently  denied  ever 
revoking.  In  dealing  with  a  political 
body  so  immersed  in  contradictions 
and  double  talk,  we  must  practice  ex- 
treme caution. 

History  supports  our  skepticism.  As 
White  House  Press  Secretary  Marlin 
Fitzwater  said  shortly  after  announc- 
ing the  Syrian  change  in  policy.  "We 
look  forward  to  the  full  implementa- 
tion of  these  decisions  affecting  Syrian 
Jews."  The  key  word  is  implementa- 
tion. The  past  is  full  of  lofty  promises 
on  the  part  of  the  Syrian  Government, 
which  have  not  been  followed  satisfac- 
torily. Most  notable  were  promises 
made  several  years  ago  to  the  U.S. 
State  Department  to  ease  emigration 
policies  for  divided  Jewish  families  and 
for  unmarried  Jewish  women,  who  were 
unable  to  find  husbands  among  that 
country's  tiny  Jewish  population.  In 
theory,  those  promises  gave  reason  to 
hope  for  a  relaxation  in  the  harsh  con- 
trol  and   domination    of  Jews   by    the 


DR.   ROBERT  D.   PAUL 
•  Mr.   LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 


1 


rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  dedicated 
individual.    Dr.    Robert    D.    Paul.    Dr. 


have  been  traveling  in  the  Middle  East     Government.  In  reality,  nothing  of  the 

sort  has  been  accomplished  as  long- 
range  hopes  for  democratic  reform 
have  instead  been  manipulated  into 
short-term  advantage  on  the  part  of 
the  Syrian  Government.  After  permit- 
ting 32  unmarried  women  to  emigrate 


as  Anwar  Sadat  of  Egypt  and 
Menachem  Begin  of  Israel  negotiated 
their  historic  peace  accord.  Now.  over  a 
decade  later,  we  may  all  be  eye- 
witnesses to  history  as  Israel  and  her 
Arab  neighbors  have  begun  the  peace 
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in  1988.  the  mimbois  dwindled  to  21  in 
1!>89  and  M  in  1!W0  ildwn  to  zeni  in  1991 
Additinniillv.    in    l!»Hit  only   two  divided 
farnilii's    bfriffltfd    tVoni    the    so-called 
reunification  plans. 

We  must,  also  look  al,  thr  moiivation 
of  the  Syrian  Government  for  makinj^ 
such   a   drastic    reversal    of   policy-    It 
may    be,    as    many    includint;    myself 
hope,  a  sincere  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Syrians  for  estahllshin^r  peace   in  the 
Middle    Kast.    But.    jud>,'inf?    from    both 
history   and   recent   event.s.    it   may    be 
another  instance  of  the  Syrian  Govern- 
ment  manlpulatin^J   circumstances   for 
its  own  benefit.  As  numerous  ob.servers 
have   recognized.    Syrian    piirticipation 
in    the    allied    effort   aj^ainat    Saddam 
Hussein,   was  motivated  strontrly  by  a 
hopt!  to  curry  favor    and  win  lart,'t?  eco- 
nomic ^'ains     from   its   Middle   Kastern 
neijfhbors  and  from  the  United  States. 
F'urther.     as     New     York     Times     cor 
respondent  Thomas  L.  Friedman  wrote: 
Th(>  Syrian  move  (to  allow  Jews  mcjre  freo- 
(loiTil  con.slltule.s  a  fumlaiiu-ntal  shilt,  in  Syr 
Ian   twllcy       .   and   appears   to   tM-   part  of  a 
general  effort  t)y  l're.si<1ent  Hafez  al  Assad  to 
make   his   country    more   a(  ceptaijle   to   tho 
llnltpil  States  now  ttiat  Damascu.s  has   lost 
it.a   lon»itime   Soviet   partner    .        Now   that 
tho  Soviet  Union  no  longer  exi.st,s.  the  Syr 
lans    have    also    lost    their    main    patron    In 
world  affairs  and  have  tieen  seeklnff  to  cul 
tlvato  a  new   relationship  with   the  west   In 
►reneral  and  the  IJnlted  States  In  particular 
What  must,  be  recognized  is  that  such 
changes  are  not  the  honest  movements 
toward  demo<ratic   freedom  that  they 
appt'ar  to  be.   Riither.   they  are  sup«T 
ficial     responses     to     deep     problems, 
prompted    by    e.xteiiial    ihan^es.    As    it 
was  stated  by  Israeli  leader  Y(jssi  Ben- 
Aharon,  a  representative  at  the  Middle 
Kast  p«Mce  talks: 

We  have  to  wait  and  see  (how  tho  decislcjns 
are  implement,ed  i  The  Syrians  aro  very 

shrewd    operators    who    often    maneuver    for 
credit  oven  tx-fore  I  hey  follow  throuk'h 

In  this  matter  of  Syrian  Jews,  we 
must  also  not  overlook  the  pa«t  and 
continuing;  histoi-y  of  abuses  of  .lewish 
citizens,  which  mit^ht  appiopriatcly  b»^ 
labeled  anti  Semitism  In  visitiiiK'  the 
Jewish  ^,'hett<)  in  Daniiuscus.  I  saw  first- 
hand the  animosity  confrontiiiK  .lews 
on  a  daily  biisis  merely  because  of  their 
reliK:iou3  bcliijfs. 

And    there    are    well-dotnimented    in- 
stances of  the  spread  of  harmful  anti 
Semitic  ideas.   Foremost  amonx  thcKe 
is  the  revival  of  the  blood  libel  by  hi^'h 
rankint;   members   oi  the   Syriiin   Gov 
ernment.  The  Syrian  Defense  Minister. 
Maj    General  Must^ifa  Tlass.  asserts  the 
blood    libel    as   fact    in    his    book    "'The 
Matzoh  of  Zion."  In  that  1983  work,  he 
writes.  "The  Jew  can  *  »  »  kill  you  and 
take  your  blood   in  order  to  make   his 
Zionist  bread."  Numerous  instances  of 
arbitrar.y    arrest,     incapacitation     and 
brutal  t(jrture  of  ,Iews  have  been  wide 
ly  lepoi'ted    And.  despite  retired  Syrian 
.■\iniia.ssador  Muwaffak    Allaf's  declara- 
tion that  "We  do  not  classify  our  citi- 
zens on   the   basis   of  their   rehtjion.  ' 


Syrian  .lews  are  re(|uircd  to  have  their 
relm'ion  recorded  on  their  passport,  and 
the  Syriiiii  Govt-riimi-nt  ^,'ives  no  ra- 
tionale for  that  blatant  discrimination. 
We  must  also  ket^p  in  mind  when  we 
speak  of  the  Syrian  Government,  we 
are  speakint<  of  a  country  with  not 
only  a  lontf  history  of  discrimination 
against  Jews,  but  also  a  terrify inj,'  past 
list  of  abuses  ajrainst  its  own  citizens. 
In  the  State  Department's  "Country 
Reports  on  Human  Ritrhts  Practices  for 
1991."  the  seition  on  Syria  be^'ins  with 
the  followinj,'.  "Syria  Is  ruled  by  an  au 
thoritarian  remnie  which  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  use  force  a^falnst  its  citizens 
when  it  feels  it  is  threatened."  That 
history  of  fori:e  employed  by  the  dic- 
tator Assiid  is  all  too  well  kiiown  by 
those  in  the  interniitional  community. 
Oui-  Government  must  accept  some  of 
the  blame  for  the  Syrians  despicable 
re<.:oi'd  on  human  rifjhts  Over  tho 
course  of  the  piist  decade,  administra- 
tions in  the  United  States  have  cul 
tivated  fai'  too  coz.y  a  relationship  in 
order  to  i,'ain  concessions  Irom  the  Syr- 
ian Government. 

Many  exp«M-ts  in  th*-  field  have  drawn 
insih'ht  into  the  United  Slates-Syrian 
relationship  fi-om  the  recent  allied  coa- 
lition established  at^ainst  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. In  questionintr  Assistant  Seo 
retary  of  State  for  Human  Rij^hts  Rich 
aid  Schifter.  the  House  of  Representa 
fives  Subcommittee  on  Human  liit,'hts 
and  International  Oi-iranizat  loiis  pre- 
sented this  issue  m  its  hearing  of  Feb- 
ruary 26.  1991: 

Question  Administration  policy  toward 
the  (lovernment  of  .Syria  since  August  2. 
1990.  h.is  clearly  been  tja.scd  on  a  desire  Ijy 
tlie  Uush  Administration  to  en.sure  Syrian 
participation  In  ttie  Allied  coalition  arrayed 
against  Saddam  Hu.s.seln.  It  has  even  been 
suKtjested  that  the  Hush  Administration  ha.s 
indicaU'd  to  Pre.sident,  al-As.sad  that  the 
Hush  Administration  would  bo  prepared  lo 
look  very  favorably  on  Syrian  Interest  in  fu 
lure  neKOllatlons  that  mt^ht  ensue  between 
Syria  and  Israel  While  we  are  all  hopeful 
that  after  the  tJulf  War  has  been  concluded. 
proKre.ss  can  be  on  resolving;  the  Aratilsraeli 
connict.  it  appears  Ironic  that,  assumlnx 
thai  some  of  these  sutfK^-'itlons  are  correct, 
the  Syrian  Government  wa.s  able  to  extract  a 
price  from  the  Administration  for  joining 
the  coalition,  rather  than  the  Administra 
tion  beln^,'  able  to  demand  a.s  a  price  for  U.S. 
protection  of  Syria  from  Iracj.  that  Syria 
liOKln  to  respond  specifically  to  hor  lontin 
ued  tcross  violations  on  human  rlghUs. 

Althou><h  Mr.  Schifter  denied  any 
such  implications,  the  (-harj^es  do  ^'ive 
K'ood  reascjn  to  invesli^'ate  the  rela- 
tions between  oui'  Government  and 
Fi-esident  A.ssad's 

I  will  never  forget  my  experiences  in 
Syria  years  ajfo;  the  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture, .yet  the  despair  for  the  present. 
Today,  we  are  very  much  at  the  same 
crossroads  and,  if  we  arc  to  hold  out 
hope  for  peace  in  the  .Middle  Fast,  we 
must  make  the  firm  decision  to  com- 
mit ourselves  to  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  of  all  parties 

In  conclusion,  the  i-ecent  promises  by 
the  Syrian  Government  k'ive  hop<'  for  a 


democratic  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  I 
only  pray  that  that  hope  is  not  a  false 
one.« 
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HUGH  OBRIAN  YOUTH 
FOUNDATION 

•  Mr.  Gl-KNN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  <-ommend  the  29  years  of 
achievement  of  the  Hin,'h  O'Brian 
Youth  P'oundation.  In  l!t5H,  following'  a 
visit  to  .Albert  Schweitzer  in  Africa. 
HufTh  OBrian  established  his  founda- 
tion to  develop  and  encouratje  leader- 
ship in  youni,'  people  The  very  able  and 
talented  O'Brian.  who  many  remember 
as  Wyatt  Karp.  wanted  to  make  his 
own  contribution  to  society.  Oriffinally 
boijun  iis  a  small,  yearl.y  exchant?e  of 
ideas  amontj  teenat,'ers.  the  proM:ram 
has  developeil  into  a  well-ortianized 
seminar  involvintr  over  11.000  hitrh 
school  students  worldwide  We  Ohioans 
are  especially  proud  that  the  founda- 
tiim  hits  chosen  Alliance.  Granville, 
and  Tiffin.  Ohio,  as  sites  for  its  1992 
leadership  .seminars. 

The  seminar  participants  from  a  di- 
verse i^roup.  representing  hitjh  .schools 
from  the  United  States.  Canada,  the 
Bahamas.  .Jamait  a.  and  Mexico.  The 
program  provides  high  school  sopho- 
mores with  an  opiwrt unity  to  develop 
important  leadership  skills  while 
K'arning  to  interact  with  and  appre- 
ciate the  diverse  cultures  of  our  mod- 
ern world.  The  students  benefit  from 
the  expertise  of  leaders  in  business,  in- 
dustry, education,  and  government 
Through  the  ( ombined  efforts  (if  these 
civic  leaders,  these  .young  people  de- 
velop a  more  realistic  underst.;inding  of 
the  international  economy  and  of  the 
demands  of  late  20th  centur.v  life. 

Again.  I  commend  Hugh  OBrian  and 
his  Youth  Foundation  for  its  dedica- 
tion to  young  people  and  wish  them 
many  more  .years  of  success.* 


A  GRATEFUL  NATION  RK.MKMBFRS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  .Mr.  President  I  rise 
today,  just  before  Memorial  Da.y.  to 
look  back  and  remember  the  war  that 
had  to  be  fought  and  had  to  be  won. 
World  War  II.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
time  to  remember  World  War  II  than  at 
this  time  of  reflection  of  all  veterans 
living  and  deceased  from  all  wars  and 
.ill  conflicts.  A  group  of  my  constitu- 
ents will  be  commemorating  the  50th 
anniveisarv  of  World  War  II  in  a  spe- 
cial wa.v  in  Poughkeepsie.  NY.  this  Me- 
morial weekend. 

Poughkeepsie  and  Dutchess  County 
hold  a  special  connection  to  World  War 
II  since  the  Presidential  home  of 
Fianklin  Delano  Roosevelt  is  located 
there.  Other  famous  residents  of 
P')ughkeepsi('  include  James  Forrestal, 
Secretaiy  of  the  Navy  dui'ing  World 
War  II.  H.imilton  Fish.  Si'.,  founder  of 
the  VFW.  and  John  Foster  Dulles. 
Poughkeepsie.  NY,  is  also  the  home  of 
W, liter  Bowe.  who  has  been  noted  to  be 


the  first  American  serviceman  to  re- 
turn fire  on  the  Japanese  during  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  December  7. 
1941.  No  other  town  in  America  can 
boast  such  a  claim  of  distinction.  It  is 
because  of  this  great  legacy  that 
Dut(;hess  County  is  having  a  whole 
host  of  festivities  to  observe  and  re- 
member World  War  II. 

Our  remembrance  of  our  fallen  veter- 
ans during  World  War  II  gives  each  of 
us  the  opportunity  to  reflect  upon  the 
history  and  lessons  of  war.  More  impor- 
tantly, it  offers  our  Nation  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say  "a  grateful  nation  re- 
members." It  is  important  that  we  re- 
member the  sacrifices  our  veterans 
made  50  years  ago.  Such  sacrifices  have 
helped  lead  us  to  victory:  a  victory 
that  will  alwa.ys  be  remembered.  We  re- 
member, too.  the  brave  men  and 
women  who  have  given  their  lives  in 
the  defense  of  our  country.  We  remem- 
ber their  families  and  grieve  their 
losses. 

As  we  observe  Memorial  Da.y  and  re- 
member those  who  served  50  .years  ago 
let  us  pledge  to  face  our  future  with 
the  same  dedication  and  courage  that 
our  heroes  have  demonstrated  in  de- 
fending the  freedom  of  our  Nation.* 


imprp:ssions  of  Vietnam 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  recently. 
I  spotted  some  impressions  from  Viet- 
nam by  a  professor  at  Wittenberg  Uni- 
versity. James  L.  Huffman. 
Whittenberg  is  a  fine  school  that  my 
daughter.  Sheila  Simon,  attended. 

I  wrote  to  Professor  Huffman  and 
asked  for  a  copy  of  his  observations, 
which  I  think  are  significant  as  we 
evaluate  where  we  are  going  in  policy 
toward  Vietnam. 

My  strong  feeling  is  that  we  should 
lift  the  economic  boycott  to  permit 
American  businesses,  like  Caterpillar 
in  Illinois,  to  do  business  in  Vietnam. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  make 
clear  to  Vietnam  that  full  and  friendly 
relations  between  our  two  countries  de- 
pend on  recognition  of  human  rights. 
We  should  not  repeat  the  mistakes  that 
we  have  been  making  in  the  People's 
Republic  China. 

I  ask  the  remarks  of  Professor 
Huffman  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 

The  remarks  follow: 

IMPRKSSIONS  OK  VlFrTNA.M 

(Uy  James  L.  Huffman.  Professor  of  History. 
WittenljerK  University) 
This  last  week  has  been  exhilarating,  de- 
pressing, hopeful,  eye-opening- and  mind  ex- 
panding. Far  and  away  the  dominant  first 
impression  of  Hanoi  was  poverty.  In  fact,  its 
face  had  .so  many  shapes  that  it  is  hard  to  se- 
lect a  few  representatives  ones.  Even  as  we 
landed,  there  were  the  peasants  with 
scythes,  farming  right  up  to  (and  between) 
the  concrete  runways.  On  the  streets  of 
Hanoi,  one  sees  bikes,  oxen,  motorscooters— 
and  a  few  hired  car.s.  or  trucks  and  busses. 
alon«  with  thousands  of  pedestrians  ami 
mounds  of  dust  that  turn  tree  leaves  a  dull, 
Inowiiish  k'ray.  A  typical  lunch  of  fuh  costs 


about  20  cents.  Butchered  hogs  go  by  on  a 
passing  cycle,  on  seats  later  to  be  used  b.v 
human  passengers.  Bai  tjershops  consust  of  a 
chair  in  front  of  a  mii  roi  hung  from  a  tree. 
Beggars  sit  at  all  the  hui7ian  traffic  junc- 
tiires.  And  the  younger  proiessors  at  pres- 
tigious Hanoi  Uiilveisity  gieet  guests,  wear- 
ing threadbare,  torn  suits  and  yellowing 
shirts.  I  was  told  that  detei-gent  for  washine 
i.s  scarce. 

A  second  impression  is  the  adnunisti'ative 
controls  that  keep  both  foreigners  and  Viet- 
namese in  I  heck.  Professor  N.  a  marvelous 
host  who  helped  us  get  our  visas,  showed  up 
the  first  evening  not  only  to  welcome  us  but 
to  take  our  pas.sport.s.  The  police,  it  seemed, 
had  to  be  notified  that  wo  were  here  and  per- 
mission had  to  be  obtained  for  us  to  go 
"abroad"  (to  a  nearby  village  outside  the 
city).  Police  were  evei'  present,  as  were  pho- 
tographs of  Vietnam's  gi'eat  liberator.  Ho 
Chi  Minh.  And.  we  were  informed,  most  Viet- 
namese stayed  away  from  the  guesthouse 
where  our  daughter  Kristen  had  lived  for 
four  months  because  it  was  operated  for  for- 
eigners by  the  government.  Anyone  seen 
there  too  often  might  be  suspect  for  being 
overly  interested  in  foreigners.  Even  Mrs. 
Nguyen.  Kristen's  marvelous,  charming  Eng- 
lish student  who  handles  visa  applications  at 
the  Education  Ministry  (and  saw  to  it  that 
we  got  ours)  had  to  be  careful  about  being 
seen   'too  much"  with  outsiders. 

But  though  the  image  of  poverty- at  least 
poorness  (and  there  is  a  difference  between 
being  poor  and  being  in  poverty,  a  difference 
that  has  less  to  do  with  income  than  with 
perceptions  of  one's  self  in  relationship  to 
others)—  persisted,  other  images  (luickly 
began  to  dominate.  Before  long.  I  became 
convinced  that  while  Vietnam  remains  a 
controlled  society,  my  understanding  of  the 
word  "control"  had  been  harsher  than  the  re- 
ality, influenced  overly  much  by  stereotypes 
rooted  in  years  of  struggle  between  our  two 
countries. 

I  suppose  the  first  new  linage  was  the 
friendliness  and  good  spirit  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese people.  They  clearly  had  a  volatile  side, 
yelling  at  each  other  during  bicycle  jams, 
giving  me  an  obscene  gesture  (fully  justified) 
after  the  driver  of  the  car  in  which  we  were 
riding  bumped  and  tipped  over  a  cyclo.  In- 
equality and  want  breed  tensions  and  vola- 
tility anywhere  in  the  world,  as  does  human 
nature  itself.  But  far  more  pervasive  was  the 
Hanoi  smile.  Kristen  told  us  a  smile  was  im- 
portant as  we  dealt  with  people.  How  right 
she  was!  People  smiled  as  they  passed  us  on 
our  bikes.  School  children  beamed  when  we 
took  their  pictures.  Even  the  police  seemed 
to  have  trouble  playing  the  somber  authori- 
tarian role.  At  the  heavily  guarded  Ho  Chi 
Minh  mausoleum,  one  guard  ordered  me  to 
divulge  the  contents  of  a  bulge  in  my  front 
pocket  (no  cameras  allowed).  When  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  calculator,  he  grinned  impishly  — 
and  warmly.  Another  put  Kristen  on  the  seat 
of  his  bike  and  whisked  her  off  to  get  the  re 
ciulred  foreigners'  permission  to  enter  the 
mausoleum.  A  third  joked  with  us.  while  we 
waited,  about  his  lack  of  a  spouse  and  our 
"beautiful  daughter's"  unavailability. 

They  did  not  just  smile,  though.  Again  and 
again,  these  people  befriended  us.  Mrs. 
Nguyen  probably  put  herself  at  risk  in  push- 
ing through  our  visa  applications,  then  gave 
Judith  one  of  life's  wannest  (and  most  appre- 
ciated) embraces  at  the  Hanoi  airport  and 
saw  to  it  that  the  visa  woik  was  done 
promptly.  Mr.  N  made  irinumei'able  hour- 
long  trips  to  set  up  visits  with  educators. 
Principals  at  two  elementary  schools  inter- 
rupted class  sessions  to  show  us  public  edu- 


cation "in  action,"  then  spent  nonexistent 
funds  on  receptions  replete  with  iresh  fruit, 
drinks  and  flora!  tattt-.  A  prominent  histo- 
rian left  the  National  Assembly,  then  in  ses- 
sion, to  talk  with  us  about  the  'Ameiican 
War.  '  None  of  this  could  have  sprung  from 
OUI-  status  or  anything  we  had  to  offer.  We 
were  .simply  parents  of  a  college  junior. 
usinK  her  study-abroad  time  as  a  chance  to 
get  to  know  more  atjout  Vietnam  ourselves. 
But  our  lack  of  status  was  irrelevant  The 
resident-s  of  Hanoi  caine  through  as  a  gra- 
cious, vibrant  people  who  befriend  others 
simply  because  they  are  there,  because  oth- 
ers express  a  need  or  desire. 

A  second  image  was  their  ambivalence 
about  America.  There  was  little  question 
that  American  people  are  genuinely  liked 
and  that  Americas  wealth  is.  at  least  for 
soine.  enticing  and  attractive.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  constant  surprises  to  me  during  these 
few  days  was  the  absence  of  any  visible  xeno- 
phobia. Unlike  the  Chinese  who  regard  all 
foreigners  with  a  measure  of  suspicion  or 
contempt- and  at  variance  with  what  one 
would  expect  in  a  nation  that  has  suffered  so 
much  at  the  hands  of  Chinese.  French  and 
Americans— there  was  a  delightful,  impres- 
sive eagerness  to  both  learn  from  and  work 
with  other  peoples.  In  particular,  a  group  of 
processors  at  Hanoi  University  discussed  re 
peatedly  how  eager  they  were  to  study  other 
countries,  especially  those  of  Southeast 
Asia,  as  models  for  development.  And  again 
and  again  people  t,alked  of  how  they  admired 
the  American  people. 

The  key  word  here,  however,  was  "people  . 
for  just  as  frequently  they  drew  a  distinction 
between  American  people  and  the  American 
government  (just  as  Americans  used  to  do  in 
discussing  the  Soviet  Union).  The  bitterness 
created  by  America's  20-year  war  to  prevent 
Communism,  and  then  by  our  continuing  em- 
bargo and  definitions  of  Vietnam  as  an 
"enemy,"  showed  up  rather  often.  The  Unit- 
ed States,  from  the  Vietnamese  i>erspective, 
was  an  aggressor,  purely  and  simply.  As  the 
historians  at  Hanoi  University  put  it.  'Viet- 
nam wanted  independence,  no  more  and  no 
less.  Communism  was  not  the  issue,  except 
in  the  sense  that  Communists  befriended  and 
encouraged  them  in  their  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence while  American  presidents  rebuffed 
Ho's  offer  to  work  together  after  World  War 
II,  then  actively  blocked  the  creation  of  a 
unified,  independent  state  following  the  de 
feat  of  the  French  in  1954.  Since  the  Amer- 
ican defeats— "  at  the  hands  of  patriots  who 
would  not  give  up  because  they  were  fighting 
for  their  homeland.  "  according  to  one  young 
professor-the  U.S. embargo  has  made  eco- 
nomic development  a  practical  impossibility. 

"And  were  the  Americans  any  different 
from  the  French?"  I  asked,  expecting  at 
least  as  much  animosity  toward  a  European 
power  that  had  colonized  Vietnam  for  a  cen- 
tury, then  forcibly  resumed  control  in  1946, 
even  after  World  War  II  and  the  Japanese 
had  driven  it  out.  "Yes,"  replied  another  of 
the  historians.  "France  gave  us  a  great  deal 
our  educational  institutions  and  our  politi- 
cal structures.  America  gave  us  nothing  but 
a  war."  His  reading  of  colonial  history  may 
have  been  simplistic,  but  his  point  was  not  a 
careful  reading  of  history.  America  had 
fought  to  obstru(,t  Vietnamese  independence. 
America  had  cared  not  at  all  about  Vietnam 
itself,  either  its  people  or  its  government 
.And  America,  defeat.ed.  had  created  a  mas- 
sive, sustained  tjarrier  to  Vietnam's  eco- 
nom.ic  progress  and  development.  It  may 
have  been  a  one-sided  analysis,  but  there  was 
evidence  aplenty— in  conversations  on  the 
streets  of  Hanoi,  in  Americas  refusal  to  re- 
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sume  diplomatic  relations  or  let  ll-s  own  citi- 
zens phone  or  FAX  Vietnam.  In  the  testi- 
monies of  other  nations  that  they  i-annot  en 
tfaKP  in  full  Oediceil  trade  with  Vietnam  until 
the  U  S.  emlmrKo  is  lifted  that  it  wiis  not 
Kroundless. 

The  professor's  comments  illd  not,  how 
ever,  slop  there.  He  added  that  it  wa.s  time 
to  put  the  past  l)ehlnd.  To  his  obvious  bitter- 
ness was  added  a  tone,  pfirtly  praK^matii;  and 
partly  ldeallsll(.-,  of  hope  The  United  States 
and  Vietnam  lost  a  chance  to  work  t-oKether 
In  1945,  at  the  end  of  World  War  11,  he  and  his 
colleaKues  said,  they  foresaw  another  sui;h 
opportunitv  romiiiK  (soon,  they  hoped)  and 
history  tiiusht  that  it  louid  be  stjuaiiderecj 
only  at  the  peril  of  both  nations. 

This  willingness  to  rein  In  bitterness  with 
realism  drew  into  focus  one  other  slrlkinK 
characterlsth.  the  hope  that  seems  every- 
where present  in  Hanoi  in  the  uibles  of 
Koods  for  .sale  on  every  sidewalk,  in  the 
smallscale  construction  in  each  neighbor- 
hood, in  new  products  beinn  Imported,  in  the 
willingness  to  start  American  exchange  pro 
iframs  and  give  visas  even  to  the 
untonnect«'d.  Since  the  onset  of  dol  mol, 
Vietnam's  p«>n'stroika,  half  a  decade  ago, 
small  scale  prlvatt^  enterprise  has  sprung  up 
everywhere  Sblewalk  booths  make  walkliiK 
difficult  at  times  ami  provide  Hanoi  resi 
dents  everythiiiK  from  noodles  and  shuttle 
cocks  to  fresh  meat  and  mirrors  People  may 
1)6  poor  but  they  have  become  hopeful,  at 
times  boundle.ssly  so. 

Mrs.  Oiap,  a  cleaning  lady,  walked  into  the 
"Bar,  "  as  ,Judith,  Kriston  and  I  sat  wearily 
but  animatedly  discu.ssing  the  day's  discov 
eries  late  one  afternoon  'Vietnam  Is  a  pojr 
country.  Isn't  it,"  she  cominoiited.  "Yes,"  re 
plied  .ludith,  "lail  the  t^ople  are  so  »coo<J, 
and  they  seem  happy  " 

It  wiis  as  though  .Judith  has  raised  the  wa 
tergate  Mrs  (>hip  agreed  "Yes.  we  arc- 
happy  We  1  an  liuy  things  now.  A  few  years 
ago.  nothing  was  available  Now,  if  wo  have 
money,  we  can  gi't  anything.  "  She  became 
animated.  "We  believe  our  government  now, 
because  we  think  it's  going  to  get  better 
The  more  time  pa.ssos,  the  better  it  will  bo 
I'ome." 

I  found  it  a  provocative  (  onversatlon.  Was 
she  Just  doing  a  VH  Job  on  a  foreigner?  Prob 
ably  not  She  knew  Kristen  well;  she  had  a 
tough  and  hardnosed  side  Was  she  naive? 
Probably  so.  as  all  ilreamors  are  naive.  But 
something  has  happ<Mied  to  ,iwaken  hope  in  a 
people  buffeted  for  years,  even  centuries,  by 
foreign  nations  playing  their  own  ideological 
and  geopolitical  games.  That  hopt<  has 
spawned  new  kinds  of  activity,  new  dlrec 
tlons  and  new  dynamics,  both  on  the  streets 
and  in  the  halls  of  government. 

Is  it  Illusory''  Is  a  new  day  a  dreanV  Mrs. 
Giap  thinks  not   And  I  hope  she  is  right.* 


THK    7f)TH    ANNIVHKSARY    OK    'I'HK 
NATIONAL  OCKANIC   AN!)   AT.MOS 
PUKKIC      ADMINISTRATION      COM 
MlSSIONKl)  ('OKI'S 
•  Mr     HRKAUX     Mr     I'n'sid.-rit .    I    ris(> 
todiiy     to    rccot^ni/.f     the    outstatuiink' 
conLribuLions  oC  the  National  Oi'»>atiif 
and         Atmospheric         Adniinistratiuii 
[NOAAI  Commi.sHioned  Corps  on  the  o<- 
caai(3n  of  their  7,Sth  anniversary    Re( 
o^nizint.'    the    lon^'    and    distintrmshed 
history    of    the    NOAA    C'ornrnis.sioned 
Corps.    1   also  saliitt-    then'   predeeessor 
oi'Kanizat  ion.  the  illu.strious  US.  Coast 
and     Ge(jdetie.     Survey     Commissioned 
Corps. 


During  the  earliest  days  of  this  Na- 
tion. President  Thoniius  .leffeison.  in 
1807  eslalili.shed  a  survey  of  the  coast 
to  foster  the  main  business  of  this 
nrdKiin>;  country,  maritime  commerce. 
Once  be>,'un,  this  survey  of  the  coast, 
called  the  U.S.  Coast  Survey,  became 
even  more  important  to  the  >,'rowth  of 
coiistal  maritime  commerce  in  this  Na- 
tion. Notink'  the  ever  incretusink'  ship- 
pint;  traffic,  ever  more  resources  were 
allocated  to  the  survey  and,  to  hrint; 
additional  professional  ent,'ineerinK  ex- 
pertise into  the  survey,  both  Navy  and 
Army  officers  were  assiKiied  As  the 
coastal  ocean  surveys  ktcw  in  scope  to 
cover  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
Pacific  coiists,  it  wius  apparent  that 
land  surveys,  also  called  t^eodetic  sur- 
vc.ys,  were  of  increa.sin>?  import-iirue 
and,  l(j  handle  the  increiV.sed  .surveys. 
the  Coast  Survey  was  expanded,  form- 
inj,'  the  venerable  US  Coast  .ind  Geo 
df;tic  Survey  It'SCtGSI  Land,  hydro 
k'raphic  surveys  <uid  the  new  science  of 
oceanot,'raphy  bc(  ame  the  province  of 
the  professional  USC&G.S  hydro^raphic 
entfineers  and  the  military  officers  as- 
signed to  USC&GS  Durini;  tht>  Span- 
ish American  W.u  ,  .ill  Navy  and  Army 
officers  were  withdiawn  from  th<"  U.S. 
CoiiSt  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  support 
the  war  effort.  USC&GS  continued  t  he 
critical  science  and  survey  operations 
usinvr  the  remainintr  professional  hy- 
dro^'raphic  entjineer.s  as  the  mainstay 
for  the  anluous  field  and  <-oastal  survey 
work 

With  the  .idvcnt  of  American  partici- 
pation ill  World  War  I.  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress pa.s.scd  the  ait  of  May  2'ii.  1917.  en- 
titled the  "Act  to  tftnporanly  increase 
the  cr)mmissioned  anil  w.irraiil  anil  en- 
listed strenu'th  of  the  N.ivy  ,uid  M.irine 
Corps,  and  for  other  purposes  '  In  this 
act,  "The  President  is  authorized  to 
app<3)nt,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  the  field  officers 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  *  *  *"  Noting  the  wartime  sur- 
vey and  mapping  reiiuirenients,  the  act 
also  authori/.ed  transfer  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  the;  vessels. 
e(iuipment.  stations,  and  p<>i-sonnel  of 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  the 
War  and  Navy  Depiirtments.  Thus  the 
U  S.  Coiist  and  Geodetit:  Survey  Com- 
missioned Corps  was  forg:ed  and  the 
USC&GS  Commissioned  Corps  has 
served  this  Nation  well  since  Woild 
War  I 

Kst^iblished  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  U  .S  Dep.irtiiient  of  Commerce,  the 
US.  Coast  and  Geodetic  .Survey  Com- 
missioned Corps  has  undergone  several 
reortranizations  and  name  chanj,'es  Re- 
named the  Knvironmental  Sciences 
StM'vices  Administration  Commissioned 
Corps  in  UXx5  and,  ag^ain  renamed  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  .Ad 
ininisti.U  ion  |NO.\.\l  Commissioned 
Corps  in  l!t70.  the  NOA.\  Commissioned 
Corps  cari'ies  on  the  proud  tradition  of 
the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
Commissioned  Corps,  providinjj  profes- 


sional expertise  in  engineering,  science 
and  surveyinK  in  support  of  this  Na- 
tion s  commerce. 

NO.AA  Commissioned  Corps  officers 
m.iy  be  found  utili/intr  their  scientific 
expertise  while  serving  on  ships  of  the 
NOA.\  fleet,  piloting'  NOA.A  helicopters 
and  aircraft,  conducting  underwater 
scientific  divintr  projects,  servinj?  in 
both  the  .Arctic  and  Antarctic  science 
programs  ,ind  managing  remote  NOAA 
field  operations  On  the  land,  on  the 
sea  and  in  the  air.  the  officers  of  the 
NOA.A  Commi.s.sioned  Corps  carry  on 
the  proud  tradition  established  by  the 
US   Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

All  members  of  the  NOAA  Commis- 
sioned Corps,  this  Nation's  smallest 
military  service,  wear  their  uniforms 
With  confidence  and  pridt!,  knowint; 
their  accomplishments  will  contribute 
to  the  lontinueil  prosperity  of  this 
great  land.  At  this  juncture  in  their 
long  and  distinguished  history,  I  salute 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  Commissioned  Corf)s 
on  the  7.5th  annlversiiry  of  dedicated 
service  to  this  Nation.* 


DKFKNSK  TRANSITION 

•  ,Vr  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  Ameri- 
cans today  are  dealing  with  one  of  the 
more  radical  ix-riods  of  change  in  our 
history  the  end  of  the  cold  war  and 
the  changes  in  the  U.S.  military  that 
go  with  it. 

Those  chanj^es  have  ali-eady  begun, 
and  they  have  been  marked  by  a 
downsized  military,  shrinking  defense 
cumpaiues,  layoffs,  and  ilev;ustjited 
communities  But  today's  problems  are 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg,  to  wit: 

Thirty  four  military  bases  will  be 
closed,  18  will  be  realigned,  and  more 
will  be  announced  in  1993. 

Up    to    :i60,000    defense    workers    will 
lose  their  jobs  each  year  through  1997 
that  is  roughly  1,000  workers  a  day,  or 
10  workei-s  every  hour. 

Hut  with  every  challenge  comes  an 
oppoitunity  .Xnd  with  leadership  and 
planning,  these  challenges  can  be 
turned  into  economic  opportunity  op- 
portunity to  turn  money  that  was 
sp«'nt  on  weapons  Into  investments 
that  create  economic  activity  and  jobs. 

With  that  in  mind.  Majority  Leader 
MiTciiKLi,  2  months  ago.  formed  a  task 
force,  with  me  ;ia  its  chairman,  to  de- 
velop a  strategy  for  the  transition  from 
cold  war  defense  spending  to  domestic 
necessities  at  a  tune  when  a  recession 
continues  and  the  Soviet  threat  has  all 
but  disappeared. 

More  simply  put,  the  work  of  this 
task  force  wiis  based  on  the  belief  that 
if  we  reinvest  our  defense  cuts  wisely, 
we  can  attempt  to  create  more  jobs 
than  we  will  lose  from  the  defense 
downt  urn 

The  task  force  met  with  more  than  60 
experts  in  the  last  2  months  experts 
from  the  defense  industry,  from  labor 
and  business  interests,  from  State  and 


local    governments,    from    community 
leaders  and  from  Feder'al  agencies. 

What  we  came  up  with  was  a  short- 
term  plan  of  action  that  fits  into  a 
long-term  strategy  to  achieve  growth 
and  jobs.  These  are  the  elements  of  the 
plan: 

First,  reinvest  oui'  human  resources: 
Defense  workers  deserve  more  than  a 
pat  on  the  back  for  years  of  work  in 
the  national  defense  This  element  in- 
volves funding  for  retraining,  making 
retraining  programs  work  better,  and 
giving  military  men  and  women  incen- 
tives to  go  into  public  service. 

Second,  help  communities  adjust, 
through  support  programs  that  get  re- 
development funds  into  the  commu- 
nities that  need  it. 

Third,  help  defense  community  busi- 
nesses with  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration loans  and  possible  tax  incen- 
tives. 

Fourth,  a.'isist  defense  companies  to 
grow  into  new  civilian  markets  and 
create  new  jobs  for  manufacturing, 
technology  and  marketing  assistance. 

Fifth,  make  the  $70  billion  Govern- 
ment research  budget  work  as  an  en- 
gine for  future  civilian  economic 
growth.  Make  more  of  the  innovations 
support  American  civilian  technology 
and  manufacturing  needs. 

These  proposals  are  investments  that 
result  in  future  paybacks.  They  use 
proven,  successful  programs  that  do 
not  create  big  new  bureaucracies.  And 
they  create  or  promote  partnerships 
between  Federal,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments as  well  as  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  businesses. 

We  estimate  that  this  plan  will  cost 
$1.2  billion  in  the  next  year.  However, 
the  details  of  any  spending  programs 
will  have  to  be  worked  out  during  the 
weeks  and  months  ahead  in  consulta- 
tion with  many  committees  and  ex- 
perts. 

Sadly  enough,  the  experts  we  already 
have  consulted  tell  us  the  administra- 
tion is  doing  nothing  Lo  this  end.  There 
is  no  planning,  no  strategy,  no  leader- 
ship, and  as  a  result,  there  is  no  action. 

I  recently  read  in  a  defense  publica- 
tion that  our  Government  has  pledged 
$85  million  in  technical  assistance  to 
aid  the  military  conversion  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  It  is  ironic  that 
the  administration  is  doing  this  at  the 
same  time  it  has  sought  to  cut  in  half 
the  $7.5  million  budget  of  the  Penta- 
gon's Office  of  Economic  Adjustment, 
and  it  has  sought  to  completely  abolish 
the  Commerce  Department's  Economic 
Development  Administration.  These 
two  Offices  are  among  the  few  equipped 
to  assist  communities  in  making  the 
necessai-y  transitions  I  am  talking 
about. 

We  realize  we  arc  working  in  a  very 
tough  budget  environment.  Hut  our 
goal  is  to  lay  a  firm  foundation  of 
strong  proposals  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges that  lay  ahead  for  America's  de- 
fense-dependent businesses,  commu- 
nities and  workers. 


The  task  foi'ce  i-eport  follows: 

Li.S.  Skn.ati-:. 
Washtnglon.  DC.  May  21 .  1992. 

DKAR     .MA.IOKiTV     LKADKR     MlTCHKI-I.       Few 

uends  today  pose  greater  opportunities  or 
greater-  challenges  to  our  nation  than  Ameri- 
ca's transition  from  Cold  Wai  defense  prior- 
ities based  on  the  Soviet  military  threat  to 
domestic  peacetime  realities  during  a  time 
of  continuing  rece.ssion. 

Two  months  ago  you  charged  a  task  force 
of  21  Democratic  Senators  to  develop  a  strat- 
egy for-  this  transition  that  will  minimize 
the  negative  impacts  of  defense  spending 
cuts  and  optimize  the  potential  lor  benefits 
from  changing  priorities.  If  we  i-elnvest  de- 
fense cuts  wisely  we  can  create  more  jobs 
than  we  lose  from  the  defense  contraction 

The  report  to  follow  conuiins  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Task  F'orce  that 
form  the  elements  of  a  short-term  plan  for 
transition  and  a  long-term  strategy  for  in- 
vestment and  growth.  Much  of  the  report  is 
based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  over  60 
experts  with  whom  the  Task  Force  met. 

In  the  weeks  to  come.  Task  Force  members 
will  receive  comments  from  all  interested 
parties  on  this  repxart  and  its  recommenda 
tions.  The  Task  Force  intends  to  coordinate 
with  and  support  the  efforts  of  the  appro- 
priate Senate  committees  that  will  review 
the  Task  Force  recommendations. 

Thank    you   for   this   opportunity    and    for 
your  support  of  the  Task  P'orce's  work. 
Sincerely, 

David  Pkyok, 
Task  Force  Chairinaii. 

EXKCUTiVK  Summary 

LOOMING  DKKKNSKKCONOMiC  CHAi.tKNGKS 

America  is  headed  into  defense  spending 
cuts,  job  losses,  and  industrial  disorienta- 
tion^and  the  Administration  is  asleep  at  the 
wheel.  No  plan  for  transition  exists.  No 
strategy  for  reinvesting  our  resources  for  the 
future  is  in  the  works.  Worst  of  all,  the  Task 
Force  documented  important  areas  in  which 
executive  departments  have  hindered  defense 
transition  initiatives. 

No  planning.  No  strategy.  No  leadership. 
And.  as  a  result,  no  action. 

"Change  is  Needed  ".  was  the  message  the 
Task  Force  heard  in  testimony  from  over  60 
experts  from  the  defense  industry,  labor 
unions,  state  and  local  governments  and  ac- 
tion groups,  and  Federal  agencies.  Research 
by  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 
Congressional  Research  Service  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  further  emphasized 
these  conclusions  and  added  that  problems 
facing  us  today  will  grow  In  the  years  to 
come. 

The  outside  experts  painted  a  somber  pic- 
ture that  was  also  a  call  to  action 

Defense  cuts  that  will  range  from  J50-J200 
billion  over  the  next  five  years  means  up  to 
;J50,000  defense-related  jobs  will  disappear  an- 
nually, totalling  up  to  1.4  million  jobs  by 
1995 

Thousands  of  U.S.  companies  reliant  on 
Pentagon  contracts  or  subcontracts,  must 
reorient  or  reduce. 

Hundreds  of  American  communities  will 
suffer  as  military  base.-i  and  defense  plants 
begin  to  close  or  downsize  this  year. 

Defense-related  economic  dislocations  will 
be  magnified  by  a  recession-weakened  econ- 
omy, chronic  unemployment,  soaring  per- 
.sonal  and  corporate  debt,  and  the  export  of 
IKS.  manufacturing  and  technical  know-how 
overseas. 

KKINVK.STING   THK  f'KACK  IIIVIDK.M) 

Several  themes  repeatedly  emerged  in  the 
testimony  the  Task  Force  received  from  out- 


side experts.  These  themes  serve  as  useful 
guidelines  for  considering  options  for  action: 

111  Focus  on  economic  growth  job  cre- 
ation—make investment.s  today  that  pay 
dividends  in  America's  futur-e 

(2)  Use  and  improve  successful,  needed  pro- 
grams— do  not  create  new  government  bu- 
reaucracies. 

i3i  Take  actions  this  year  that  steer  us  to- 
ward a  long-term  strategy  for  transition  into 
the  post-Cold  War  economy. 

Task  Force  briefers  identified  three  areas 
to  focus  its  attention. 

The  first  is  dislocated  military  and  civilian 
workers  who  will  need  help  reinvesting  their 
talents  and  e.xpertise  in  productive  non-de- 
fense jobs. 

Second  are  defense-dependent  communities 
that  can  benefit  from  programs  to  help  them 
plan  for  the  defense  downturn  and  to  take 
action  that  will  allow  the  community  to 
grow  in  new  directions. 

And  finally,  defense-dependent  comipa- 
nies— especially  the  more  agile  small  to  mid- 
sized firm.s — can  be  given  incentives  to  reori- 
ent, diversify  and  become  engines  for  new  job 
creation  and  economic  growth  through  a 
number  of  enabling  government  actions,  pro 
grammatic  reforms  and  a  view  toward  long- 
term  investment.s. 

A  DKMOCKATIC  I'i.AN  OK  ACTION 

.Americans  support  investing  part  of  the 
peace  dividend  in  programs  and  reform  that 
will  build  a  foundation  for  a  stronger  domes- 
tic economy.  The  Task  Force  recommenda- 
tions answer  this  call  for  change  and  a  new 
direction.  Some  of  the  recommendations  are 

l--Heinvest  Defense  Workers  m  Son-defense 
Jobs 

Help  DoD  military  and  civilian  employees 
and  defense  industry  workers  make  a  produc- 
tive transition  that  benefits  the  worker  and 
the  economy 

Retrain  defense  workers  to  become  produc- 
tive in  new  areas 

Make  government  worker  a.ssistance  pro- 
grams work  better 

Incentives  for  soldiers  and  sailors  to  go 
into  public  service  (education,  health,  etc.) 

Create  incentives  for  DoD  civilians  to  find 
new  work 

Il-'Hclp  Communities  licbnund 

Emphasize  the  importance  of  planning  as- 
sistance for  defense-impacted  communities 
by  expanding  the  Office  of  Economu  Adjust- 
ment 

Fight  Administration  efforts  to  kill  com- 
munity economic  i-ecovery  grants  and  ex- 
pand the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration, which  helps  communities  adjust  to 
change 

Revive  SBA  small  business  loan  programi 
designed  to  help  local  businesses  m  transi- 
tion 

Cushion  the  blow  to  school  districts  near 
base  closings  with  extended  Impact  Aid 

Review  tax  incentives  to  spark  develop 
ment  in  defense-impacted  zones. 

Ill— Industrial  Dnemjication.  Economic 

Growth,  and  Job  Creation 
(A  I  Provide  Businesses  with  Marketing, 

Manufacturing,  and  Technical  Assistance 

Help  companies  diversify  and  find  new 
markets  through  "manufacturing  extension 
services"— similar  in  concept  to  agricultural 
extension  centers 

Support  use  of  advanced  technologies  by 
businesses  through  Regional  Technology  Al- 
liances" 

Pincour.age  fas'-  and  flexible  response  for  in- 
dustry transition  through  gr-ants  for  state 
and  regional  industrial  services. 
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Help  companies  find  civilian  markeUs 
abrojitl 

lU)  Invest  InTechnoloKy  and  Reseiuch  with 
LonK 'IVrni  Civilian  Pay-offs 

Kund  and  support  lonn  lea<l  research  of  po- 
tential commeriUil  leuhnoloKles  lactlvltles 
In  DoD,  Commerce.  NASA) 

Fund  dual  use  research  projects  In  DoO 
that  have  military  and  (jommerclal  payoff 

Set  asHle  more  research  funds  to  (five  in 
centlves  to  small  business  innovation 

Redirect  defense  labs  toward  helping  the 
civilian  economy 

Support  tax  policies  that  encourage  busi- 
nesses to  grow 

•ritANSlTKIN  COSTS. HKNKHTS 

Many  changes  endorsed  bv  the  Task  Force 
have  no  cost.  For  Instance.  increasitiK  small 
business  research  set-aside  requirements 
would  require  no  new  funds  but  would  set 
aside  up  to  $S00  million  more  for  small  enter 
prises.  The  .same  would  hold  for  earmarking 
certain  national  lalioratory  funds  for  Indus 
try  roordlnated  research  efforts. 

Where  iiic;reased  funding  Is  lecommended, 
sound  InvestmenLs  to  help  today's  defense- 
dep«>ndcnl  human,  t  ornmutiity  and  Industrial 
resources  and  will  pay  dividends  for  years  to 
come.  Such  Invest  menus  toilay  lan  help  set 
the  stage  for  a  sustained  economic  rei  ovcry 

Although  many  of  the  Task  Ffin  e  rec- 
ommendations will  need  furthei  develop 
ment  during  the  coming  months,  the  Task 
Force  has  made  a  preliminary  cost  estimate 
of  $1  2  billion  lor  all  specific  program  spend 
Ing  elcmenl,s.  The  Task  Force  plans  to  con 
tlnue  working  with  the  relevant  Senate  com 
mlttees  and  experts  to  develop  specific  fund- 
ing recommendations. 

Finally.  It  should  be  noted  that,  under 
standably.  many  of  the  defense  transition 
programs  recommended  for  Increased  fund 
Ing  and  emphasis  are  located  outside  the  De 
feuse  Departirient.  The  Task  Force  Is  encour 
aged  that  many  of  these  programs  can  l>e 
funded  using  Defense  funds  for  KY93  only 
The  process  ot  moving  this  package  forward 
will  require  coop«^i:itli)n  between  numerous 
committees,  the  Sen.ite  Republican  leader 
ship  and  finally,  the  White  House. 

In  future  yeais.  thi-  Task  Force  strongly 
recommends  that  funding  and  any  control 
over  transition  programs  that  should  b"f  lo 
cated  In  non-defense  agencies  be  transferri;d 
to  those  a^jencles. 

TOWAKl)   rilK  KUTUIIK 

This  report  emphasizes  the  need  for  com 
prehenslve  planning  as  we  reduce  our  defense 
spending  The  Task  Force  recommendations 
are  meant  to  set  in  motion  immeiliate.  re- 
allzal>le  ai:tion  that  will  lay  a  foundation  for 
future  efforts  to  bend  growing  defense  transl 
tlon  challenges  Into  economic  expitnslon  and 
opportunities.  Future  defense  cut,s.  the  shape 
of  the  economy,  budget  law  changes,  and 
changes  In  political  leailershlp  could  alter 
the  way  we  can  deal  with  transition  Issues. 

MKMHKU.S  OK  DKKKNSK  TUAN.SITION  TASK  KORCK 
(  M'I'OIN'IKII  IIY  MA.IOHITY  l.t;AnKR  MlTCHKl.L 
ON  MAKCH  :i.   1»'2I 

Senator  Hrock  Adams    Washington. 

Senator  Jeff  Huigamaii     New  Mexico 

Senator  John  H    Hreaux     Louisiana. 

Senator  Alan  Cranston     (.'alifornla. 

Senator  Christopher  J.  Uodd     Connecticut. 

Senator  Bob  Graham     Florida. 

Senator  Krnest  F  Hollings  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Senator  Edward  M  Kennedy  Massachu 
setts. 

Senator  Carl  Levin  -  Michigan. 

Senator  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum  -Ohio. 


Senator  Barbara  A   Mlkulski    Maryland. 
.Majority     Leader     George     J      Mitchell 
Maine. 
Senator  Sam  Nunn— Georgia. 
Senator  Claiborne  Pell    Rho<le  Island 
Senator  David  Pryor  (Chair)-  Arkansas. 
Senator  Donald  W   Rlegle.  Jr. -Michigan. 
Senator  Charles  S   Robb^   Virginia. 
Senator  Paul  S.  Sarbane.s— Marylaml 
Senator  James  Sasser    Tennessee 
Senator  Timothy  E.  Wlrth    Colorado 
Senator  Harris  Wofford  -Pennsylvania. 

SKNATE  DKMOCRATir  TASK  FoUCE  UN 
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1.  HKINVKSTINO  DKKKNSK  WUHKKHS 

Summary  Findings 

According  to  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
se.ssment   (OTA),    roughly   6   million    people 
were  employed  directly  or  Indirectly  In  na 
t  lonal  defense  jobs  in  1991 

Hv  1995.  1.4  million  defense  employment 
[Hisltlons  will  be  eliminated  at  a  rate  of  up  to 
350.000  per  year 

Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  military  and 
civilian  employees.  Department  of  Energy 
(DOEi  nuclear  weapons  coiTiplex  civilians, 
and  defense  Industry  workers  will  be  affected 
by  the  reductions  In  national  defense  spend 
ing. 

The  Administration  took  over  a  year  to  re- 
lea.se  J150  million  from   FY90  DoD  funds  to 
the  Uxbor  Department  for  defense  worker  ad- 
justment services  (Defense   Conversion   Ad 
Justment  Program     "DCA  '). 

To   date,    the    Labor    Department    has    re 

leased  only  $22  million  of  the  $150  million. 

which  will  expire  on  September  30.  1993. 

Recotnmendalwns 

A.  Fund  Worker  Adjustment  for  Peacetime 

1.  Existing  Ulbor  Funds  Continue  DCA 
Program  by  extending  the  current  obligation 
of  $150  million  through  FY  97. 

2.  Urge  the  Department  of  Labor  to  pro- 
mote and  implement  demonstration  project 
grants,  especially  for  In  house  retraining  by 
defense  firms  who  arc  .seeking  to  diversify  or 
foster  dual  use  capabilities 

3.  Supplement  Labijr  Funds  In  FY  93. 
transfer  additional  funds  from  DoD  to  liabor 
to  be  used  through  FY  97 

H   .fob  Retraining  Program  Improvements 

1.  Support  the  ongoing  effort.*?  to  the  Sen- 
ate I..abor  ComiTUttee  to  improve  the  overall 
fum^tlonlng  of  the   basb'   worker   retraining 
program  C'EDWAA    )  and  to  ensure  Its  rel 
ovance  to  the  sp«xlal  needs  of  displaced  de 
fense  workers. 

2.  Amend  Title  5  so  that  EDWAA  can  be  ex 
tended  to  workers  at  military  lnst.allations 
scheduled  for  closure  or  realignment  from  60 
days  to  12  mouths. 

3.  Require  State  K1)W.\.\  Managers  to  urge 
defense  firm  employers  to  provide  increased 
communication  on  the  status  of  contract 
terminations,  program  curtailment,  and  the 
end  of  a  production  line. 

4.  Allow  Stales  to  reimburse  their  discre- 
tionary accounts  with  Defense  Conversion 
Adjustment  (DCA)  funds  If  they  have  pro- 
vided "Rapid  Response"  services  to  defense 
workers,  and  In  doing  so.  contributed  to  the 
depletion  of  their  discretionary  accounts. 

C.  H«-orlenting  Department  of  Defense 
Military  Employees 

1.  Support   the   proposals   to   provi<ie   the 
Secretary  of  Defense  voluntary  early  retire 
ment  authority  to  members  having  between 
15  and  20  years  of  service. 

2.  Encourage  inilltary  personnel  who  retire 
under  the  early  retirement  program  to  take 
approved  jobs  In  the  public  sector  by  allow- 


ing them  to  Increase  their  military  years  of 
service  credit  by  one  year  for  each  year  of 
public  service  up  to  a  total  of  20  years. 

3.  Help  military  personnel  get  the  training, 
education,  certification,  and  Job  placement 
which  may  be  required  for  employment  in 
critical  public  service  jobs,  such  as  edu- 
cation, law  enforcement,  or  medical  services. 

4  Support  a  one-year  leave  of  absence  with 
pay  for  a  military  employee  with  relatively 
few  transterable  skills  to  pursue  courses  of 
instruction  or  eilucatlon  either  within  or 
outside  the  military 

5.  Provide  early  retirement  incentives  and 
transition  benefits  for  reservists. 

D.  Assistance  for  Department  of  Defense 
Civilian  Employees 

1  Urge  the  Senate  GoverninentAl  Affairs 
Committee  to  report  legislation  on  how  to 
provide  the  Department  of  Defense  with  the 
necessary  tools  to  manage  the  (l<iwnsizing  of 
the  civilian  workforce  Options  to  consider 
include  retirement  Incentives,  anniial  leave 
accrual  .as  retirement  service  credit,  ex- 
tended health  insurance  coverage,  expanding 
DoD's  Priority  Pla(  e  Program  to  include  all 
federal  agencies,  and  creatiiig  a  toll-free  in 
formation  number  at  OP.M 

2.  I.>ire(  t  DoD  to  make  an  Inventoiy  of 
training  programs  within  the  Defen.se  De- 
partment training  est.ablishment  that  can 
provide  skill  training  for  jobs  In  the  civilian 
economy.  Upon  completion.  DoD  should 
identify  which  prograitis  would  Ix'  applicable 
to  non-DoD  civilian  cmployinent.  Authorize 
DoD  civilian  employees  facing  separation 
through  a  reduction  in  force  or  ba.se  closing 
action  to  receive  up  to  one  year  of  skill 
training  in  the  Defen.se  training  establish 
ment  while  still  employed  in  DoD. 

It.  HKI.PINO  COMMUNITIES  ADJUST 
Sumtmuy  Findings 

Currently  3-1  bases  are  scheduled  for  clu 
sure.  48  ba.ses  will  be  "realigned".  Another 
round  of  base  closures  will  be  announced  in 
1993.  Ill  addition,  many  defense  Industry 
plants  are  suffering  the  effeits  of  reduced  de- 
fense spending.  The  OTA  estimates  that  over 
150  U.S.  communities  will  be  hard  hit  by  de- 
fense downsizing. 

The  Pentiigon's  Office  of  Economic  Adjust- 
ment (OKA)  Is  the  agency  In  charge  of  help- 
ing communities  plan  for  base  and  defense 
plant  closures.  It  has  a  staff  of  17  and  a  budg 
et  of  $7  million. 

The  Rush  Administration  has  recjuested 
that  OEA  funiling  be  cut  to  $-1  million  In  FY 
1993. 

The  Commerce  Department's  Economic 
Development  Administration  (EDA)  provides 
"economic  devasljitlon "  grants  U)  help  com- 
munities implement  t  heir  economic  develop- 
m.ent  plans. 

The  EDA  has  been  tJirgeted  for  terml 
nation  by  the  White  House  since  19H1  The 
White  House  slowed  the  release  of  $.50  million 
from  FY90  DoD  funds  to  KDA  until  February 
1992.  As  a  result,  only  $1UO.OOO  in  EDA  funds 
have  actually  reached  Impacted  comrnu 
nltles  to  date. 

Although  few  dollars  have  reached  thn 
communities,  many  proml.ses  have  been 
made.  The  Bush  Administration  began  pro 
moting  and  commltling  defense  related  EDA 
lunds  during  the  campaign  season  New 
Hampshire  Maine  in  February.  Texas  In 
March,  and  Arkansiis  In  April. 
Un  ominfndalwns 

A.  Office  of  Economic  Adjustment  (OEA) 

1  Increase  OE.\  stalf  levels  and  grant  au- 
thority fot  community  a.ssistance  coordina- 
tion and  planning  grant  administration. 


H   Economic  Development  Administration 
(EDAi 

1.  Existing  EDA  Funds:  Extend  through  FY 
97  the  spending  authority  on  the  current  $50 
million  schedule  to  expire  on  .September  30. 
1993. 

2.  Supplement  ED.\  Funds  In  FY  93.  trans- 
lei  ailditional  funds  from  DoD  to  Commerce 
lo!  KU.\  granUs  through  FY'  97. 

3  Ensuie  EDA's  Position  the  Task  Force 
endorses  the  mission  of  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  which  has  the  func- 
tion of  a.ssisting  not  only  defense  dependent 
cominunities  but  also  communities  which 
experient  e  non  defense  related  economic  dis- 
tress The  .■\dministration  should  be  directed 
to  clarify  and  support  EDA's  long-term  mis 
sion  of  piovlding  support  for  distressed  com- 
munities and  promoting  economic  develop- 
ment. 

4.  Require  EDA  to  streamline  the  applica- 
tion process  and  press  for  better  coordina- 
tion with  the  Olfuc  of  Economic  Adjustment 
in  making  the  transition  from  planning  to 
implementation  a.sslstAnce  for  affected  com- 
munities. 

C   Small  Business  Administration  (SBA) 

1.  Preferred  Loans  to  Defense  Firms:  Pro- 
vide direct,  low  interest  rate  loans  to  small 
businesses  adversely  affected  by  base  clos 
ings  or  contract  terminations 

2.  Government  Guaranteed  Loan  Program 
Provide  supplemental  appropriations  in  FY' 
92  to  ensure  that  adequate  resources  are 
available  for  such  loans. 

D.  Department  of  Education 

1  Dire<:t  the  Secretary  of  Education  in 
conjunction  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
report  annually  on  school  districts  which 
will  be  adversely  impacted  by  millt.ary  base 
closings,  realignments,  and  redeployments. 

2.  Impiict  Aid  Grants  to  School  Districts: 
Allow  needy  school  district.s  impacted  by 
base  closings  to  receive  an  additional  year  of 
phased  out  funding.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished by  allowing  payments  under  Section 
3  of  Public.  Law  81  874.  the  Impact  Aid  Pro 
gram,  to  be  based  on  prior  year  data  in  cal- 
culating the  formulas  for  distribution  of 
funds  for  Impact  Aid.  This  would  enable  eli- 
gible school  districts  to  receive  Section  3 
payment.s  eiirller  in  the  school  year  and 
allow  them  to  better  plan  annual  operating 
budgets. 

E.  Tax  Incentives  for  Community  Growth 

1.  Urge  review  of  various  tax  incentives  to 
stimulate  economic  activity  in  geographic 
areas  hit  hardest  by  the  reduction  of  U.S.  de- 
fense spending.  Tax  incentives  should  target 
relief  for  problems  caused  by  worker  dis 
placement  due  to  cancellation  of  government 
contracts,  defense  industry  down-sizing,  ba.se 
closings,  and  force  reductions.  However, 
more  importantly,  these  tax  Incentives 
should  encourage  long-term  economic 
growth. 

F   Environmental  Restoration  at  Ba.se 
Closings 

1.  Entourage  joint  periodic  reviews  by  the 
.Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Envlroniiient  and  Pub- 
lic Works  on  the  base  closing  policies  and 
regulations  of  DoD's  Defense  Environmental 
Restoration  Program.  These  reviews  would 
monitor  the  import^int  funding  and  regu 
latory  issues  that  will  affect  base  closing 
<  oinmuiiities.  In  an  attempt  to  accelerate 
environmental  clean  up  ensure  rapid  public 
u.se  of  clo.sed  military  installations. 


111.  INllLS-l-ItlAI.  TRANSITION,  ECONOMIC 
GKOWTH,  AND  .JOU  CliKATION 

.■\   Industrial  Transition  and  Assistance 

Summari/  FuidmQs 

Based  on  some  estimates.  DoD  outlays  for 
goods  and  services  (  ould  det  line  by  as  much 
as  48''o  over  the  period  1992-2001. 

Many  defense  firms  must  diversify  into 
commercial  markets  and  become  less  de- 
fense-dependent to  survive. 

Small  and  medium  sized  defense  firms  need 
assistance  with  sales,  marketing,  up-to-date 
technology,  and  best  manufacturing  prac- 
tices to  make  them  competitive  and  msuie 
successful  diversification. 

Programs  to  ease  diversification,  enhance 
industrial  competitiveness,  and  create  jobs 
have  been  under  tunded. 

U.S.  programs  to  provide  new  overseas 
markets  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  our 
competitors. 

Hecommen  dati  a  n  s 

1.  Fund  Regional  and  State  Manufacturing 
Extension  Services'  Ease  the  transition  of 
defense  firms  into  new  markets  and  bring 
the  overall  level  of  U.S.  manufacturing  tech 
nology  up  to  world  class  st-andards  through 
support  of  manufacturing  extension  pro 
grams  assisting  small  and  medium  sized 
firms. 

DoC  Manufacturing  Technology  Centers. 
DoC  State  Technology  Extension  Program 
(STEP). 
DoD  Manufacturing  Extension  Program. 

2.  Fund  Regional  Technology  Alliances 
Address  common  industry  transition  needs 
and  encourage  overall  economic  activity 
through  a  focus  on  regional  industrial  clus- 
ters. Fund  regional  efforts  devoted  to  applied 
R&D.  specialized  training,  market  research, 
export  promotion,  and  testbed  facilities. 

3.  Provide    DoC   Grants   for   Regional   and 
State    Industrial    Sei-vices    Programs     Pro 
mote   a  quick   and   flexible   response   to   the 
transitional   needs  of  defense  and  other  in 
dustries    through    support   of   state    and    re- 
gional Industrial  services  prograins. 

4.  Provide  Trade  and  Export  Assistance: 
Help  defense  and  non-defense  firms  tap  new 
civilian  markets  overseas  by  providing  addi- 
tional funding  and  technical  assistance. 

Increase  funding  for  U.S.  Foreign  and  Com 
mercial  Service. 

Increase  funding  for  the  Trade  and  Dovel 
opment  Program. 

5.  Amend  DoD  Recoupment  Policy  Encour 
age  defense  firms  to  diversify  and  achieve  a 
payoff  for  the  commercial  economy  on  de- 
fense R&D.  by  revising  the  policy  requiring 
recoupment  of  R&D  money  spent  on  military 
technologies  that  are  commercialized. 

B.  Investment  in  Growth  Technologies 
Summary  Fmdnigs 

Over  the  long  run.  investment  in  economic 
growth  is  the  only  complete  solution  to 
lower  defense  spending  and  structural  eco- 
nomic changes. 

The  U.S.  government  spends  approxi- 
mately $70  billion  annually  on  R&D.  ovei 
sixty  percent  of  it  for  defense  purposes.  As  a 
percentage  of  GNP.  the  U.S.  spends  only  two- 
thirds  the  amount  on  non-defense  R&K  as 
the  Japanese  and  the  Germans. 

Hi  onomic  growth  depends  on  increased 
productivity,  product  innovation,  and  leader- 
ship in  industries  with  a  high  multiplier  ef- 
fect for  the  economy,  all  of  which  create 
higher  wages. 

Achieving  these  factors  depends  in  large 
part  on  developing  and  applying  critical 
technologies  which  underlie  emerging  indus- 
tries with  high  muHiplior  ellects. 


Because  of  the  significant  technical  risks 
and  financial  barriers  involved,  individual 
companies  are  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 
successfully  develop  many  of  these  critical 
technologies. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  government  to 
act  as  a  catalyst  as  well  as  a  backer  in  some 
cases,  of  U.S.  industries'  efforts  to  develop 
and  lead  in  the  application  of  critical  tech- 
nologies. 

Hi'rommpndatwns 

1.  Critical  Technology  Partnerships  with 
Industry  Vie  lor  leadership  in  the  i::dustries 
of  the  21st  century  and  create  R&D  opportu- 
nities for  defense  and  non-defense  fiims 
through  grants  to  industry-led  partnerships 
developing  critical  technologies. 

Fund  DoD  Advanced  Technology  Program 
(ATP). 

Fund  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  (DARPAi  Dual-Use  Partnerships 
with  Industry, 

Support  Ongoing  Civilian  Aerospace  R&D 
Partnerships  in  NAS.A. 

Initiate  National  Environmental  Tech- 
nologies Agency  iNETA)  to  Fund  Grants  for 
Environmental  R&D. 

2  Emphasize  Dual  Use  :n  DoD  R&D  Within 
the  DoD  R&D  budget,  set  aside  additional 
funds  for  projects  that  meet  significant  de- 
fense needs  and  that  have  a  potential  for  ap- 
plic'ation  in  the  civilian  sector.  Such 
projects  would  include  environmental  clean- 
up, energy  efficiency,  transportation,  com- 
puter and  communications  technology,  and 
others. 

3.  Increase  Small  Business  Innovation  and 
Research  tSBlRi  Funding  Capitalize  on  the 
resourcefulness  of  small  U.S.  companies  and 
increase  opportunities  in  key  eme-ging  in- 
dustries by  increasing  the  set-aside  ;or  R&D 
matching  grants  to  small  firms.  Focus 
grants  on  critical  technologies  with  highest 
e<'onomic  potential. 

4.  Reorient  Defense  Labs  Redirect  these 
crown  jewels  of  the  national  K&D  infrastruc- 
ture toward  national  needs  and  assisting 
commercial  industry,  now  that  the  cold  war 
is  over. 

Industry-laboratory  Partnership  Program: 
Establish  a  set-aside  fund  to  support  indus- 
try-led R&D  projects. 

Amend  Stevenson-Wydler  Act:  Require 
•dual-use  "  R&D  be  done  in  partnership  with 
Industry  whenever  possible. 

National  .^cademy  of  Science  Study  Com- 
mission a  study  to  examine  what  role  the  de- 
fense labs  should  fill  now  that  the  cold  war 
is  over,  and  how  the  labs  can  best  fill  this 
role, 

5.  Fund  AgiieTech  Help  establish  U.S. 
manufacturing  preeminence  by  funding  the 
public-private  consortium  developing  manu- 
facturing concept  known  as  Agile  Manufac- 
turing. 

6.  Extend  the  R&D  Tax  Credit  Help  make 
American  industry  the  most  technologically 
advanced  in  the  world  through  extension  of 
this  tax  credit  for  research  and  developme.nt 
expenditures. 

Provide  Grants  for  Manufacturing  Edu- 
cation and  High  Skills  Retraining  Insure 
U.S.  industry's  access  to  the  best  scientists, 
engineers,  and  managers,  through  funding  of 
manufacturing  education  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  DoD  and  NSF.  Fund  NSF  admin- 
istered retraining  programs  to  high  skill 
former  defense  industry  employees  making 
the  transition  to  commercial  industry. 

8.  Extend  the  Employer-Provided  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Tax  Credit  Extend  this 
provision  to  encourage  businesses  to  contin- 
ually invest  in  upgraded  skills  for  their  em- 
ployees. 
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Hackckounh  dn  Hkc'ommkndationh  Sknatk 
Task  Kuhck  on  ijkkknsk  Transitidn,  May 
21.  1992 

I    RKrNVKrtTINO  nKKKNSK  WORKKKH 
AccordliiK-  to  the  Office  of  TechnoloKy  As 
sessmenl  (OTA».  In  1991  about  6  million  peo- 
ple were  employed  In  defense  tPlated  jotis  in 
the  private  defense  Industry  ami   Uol)  uni 
form  and  i:lvlllan  posltUins    By  1995.  as  many 
as  14  million  defense  lolated  jobs  will  Ix?  lost 
at  a  rate  of  about  3.S0.000  jobs  per  year 
A.  Fund  .Job  RetrainlnK  for  Peacetime 
HiTotnmciidattons 

1.  ExlstlnK  I^abor  Funds  Continue  DCA 
ProK^ram  by  extendInK  the  current  obli>,'atlon 
of  $150  million  throut^h  KY  97 

2.  UrKO   the  Detiartment  of  Labor  to  pro 
mote  and  Implement  demonstration  project 
tfrant^i,  especially  for  ln-hou^e  retraining  by 
defense  firms  who  are  seeking  to  diversify  or 
fo8t«r  dual  use  capabilities. 

3  Supplement.  Labor  Funds  In  KY  93. 
transfer  addltlDnal  funds  from  DOl)  to  Labor 
to  be  used  through  KY  97 

ytndmgs 

The  Oetense  Authorlzjitlon  Hill  of  1990  pro 
vlded  the  'KUWAA     proKram  with  11.5.0  mil 
lion   in   Department  i>(  Defense  (DoU)  funds 
•armarkeil    for   adjustment   services   to   dis 
plai  ed  defense  workers    The  .Administration 
delayed  the  transfer  ol  Sl^)  million   In  DoD 
funds  and  the  money  did  not  reach  the  De 
partment  of  Labor  il>oL)  until  .July.   1991.  9 
months     after     authorization.      Another     3 
months  pa.ssed  lx)fore  IK)L  Kuidelliies  were  In 
place.    Dunn*;   this   one    year   delay,    tens  of 
thousands  of  defc'n.st>  related  jobs  were  lost, 
causlntf  the  Dejwitment  of  Labor  to  expend 
over  $37  million  for  neeiled  assistance  to  dis 
pla<  ed    .!i!ir!.-.i'    workers.    This    llmlt^jd    the 
KDWA.V  !•       ii    . -1  that  were  available  for  a.s 
sistln«  iiiiM  ileien.se  workers  hit  hard  by  the 
current  recession. 

Currently,   the  $150  million    in   DoD  funds 
will  expire  at  the  end  of  Klsoil  Year  1993.  As 
of  May   20,    1992,   displaced   defense   workers 
seekliiK;     KDWAA    services     had     received    a 
mere    tl2    niillion    of   the    $150   million    ear 
marked    Did)    funds.    Should    September    30, 
199;)    arrive    before    the    S\M    million    Is    ex 
pended.    the    remalnlnK   funds    would    Ije   re- 
turneil    to    the    II  K     Treasury    rather    than 
roachinjj  the  defense  workers  needing  assist 
ance     Due   to   the   delay    in   the   transfer  of 
funds,  an  extension  on  the  date  of  expiration 
for  these  funds  would  be  appropriate. 

The  OTA   estimates  that  the  $150  million 
will  provide  support  tor  a  considerable  num 
ber   of  defense    workers    needing   assist«ance. 
but  that  additional   funds  will   be  necessary 
to  properly  satisfy  the  full  sc  ope  of  defense 
redu<tions    DeterminuiM  prop«^r  funding'  lev 
els   for  assisting  displaced   defense   workers 
remains  uncert.;iln,  based  on  the  difficulty  of 
predicting'   future   US    ei  oni>ml(    conditions 
and  retrainintf  deniamls    An  improviiiK  econ- 
omy   would   help   U)  ea.se   the   transition   for 
displ.iced   defen.se   workers     However,  a  con 
tlnuiriK    recession     wouUI     increase    the    de 
mands  for  KDWAA  services,  thus  lequlrinn  a 
greater  fundln^'  c<jntribut.loii    This  suK^ests 
that  a  supplement  in  Fiscal  Year  1993  funds 
should    be    modest.     Supplemental     F.DWAA 
funds  should  be  accom[)anied  by  report  Ian 
Buase    that    ui>res    a    prompt    transfer    from 
UoD   to    DoL.    In   addition,    (^on^ress   should 
monitor  the  rate  of  spending  of  such  funds  to 
determine   If  displai  ed   <lefense   workers   are 
beiiiK   properly   assisted   during   the   transl 
tlon. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  set  aside  $15 
million  of  the  transferred  $150  million  foi 
Demonstration   Project  Kiants.   Such  m'ants 


would  attempt  to  promote  innovative  worker 
assistance  projects.  Guidelines  for  proposals 
for  demonstration  project  urant^  were  not 
circulated  by  the  Department  of  Ijibor  until 
April  28.  1992.  and  no  such  grants  have  been 
approved  to  date  Demonstration  project 
grants  would  allow  entitles  outside  the  DoL. 
such  as  State  governments,  local  Rovern 
ments.  or  private  firms  to  initiate  creative 
worker  assistance  proKmms  Constructive 
use  of  these  grants  wouhl  include  in-house 
relrainlnK  by  defense  flrins  who  seek  to  re- 
tain their  current  workforce  durini;  diver- 
sification. 
B  .Job  Retraining  program  Improvementti 

Hecommi'7tdationx 
1  Support  the  ongoing  efforts  of  the  Sen 
ate  I^abor  Committee  to  Improve  the  overall 
functioning  of  JTPA  and  to  ensure  Its  ret 
evanc:e  to  the  special  need  of  displaced  de 
fense  workers. 

h'lndittgs 
The  Task  Force  was  informed  at  the  April 
8.  1992  briefing  entitled  "Private  Sector  Re- 
training Issues     that  there  are  some  signifi- 
cant problems  with  existing  .JTPA  programs 
for  dislocated   workers.    It   Wiia  suated   that 
these  diverse  problem.s  are  being  revieweil  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  I.jibor  and  Human 
Resources.  This  Committee  is  studying  ways 
to  strengthen  .ri'PA.  in  the  hopes  of  making 
this  program  work  Ijetter  for  all  workers.  In 
eluding  defense  employees.  The  Task  Force 
undei-stands  that  their  eflort.«  include  a  re- 
examination of  our  overall  apprc^ach  to  ills 
placed  worker  policy.  perhap.s  In  the  context 
of   the    North   American    Free  Trade   Agree 
ment.  In  the  course  of  that  effort,  the  Com 
mltt.ee  on  I>abor  and  Human  Resources  will 
seek  to  ensure  that  future  improvement.s  In 
JTPA  take  account  of  the  special   needs  of 
displaced  defense  workers. 

Hnominfmiatinns 

2    Amend  Title  5  so  that  JTPA  can  be  ex 

U.'nded  to  workers  at  military  installations 

scheduled  for  closure  or  realignment  from  60 

days  to  12  months. 

3.  Require  State  KDWAA  Managers  to  urge 
defen.se  firm  employers  to  provlile  Increased 
communication  on  the  status  of  contract 
terminations,  piogram  curtailment,  and  the 
end  of  a  production  line. 

Findings 
In  1990.  the  IJase  ('losure  and  Realignment 
Commission  .innounced  that  3'1  military  In 
stallatlons  would  close  and  48  wouhl  be  re- 
aligned by  1995.  Another  round  of  base  clos 
Ings  will  bo  announced  In  1993.  It  has  been  es 
timated   hat   40.000   civilian    DoD   employees 
will  lose  jobs  as  a  result  of  base  closings  and 
realignments.  A  significant  number  of  these 
employees  will  require  letraining  and  other 
KDWAA  a,ssistance. 

The  advance  notification  l)y  the  Base  Clo- 
sure   Commission    provhies   many    DoD   em 
ployees  with  the   knowledge  that  their  jobs 
will  be  termlnat.ed  often  2  to  3  years  before 
<i   inllltary    b.i.se   closes     However,   currently 
DoD  employees  cannot  receive  KDWAA  as- 
sistance until  after  they  receive  a  RIF  (re 
ductlon    in    force)    notice.    This    notifiimtlon 
lakes  place  60  days  before  a  military  mstal 
latlon  closes.  An  extension  of  the  eligibility 
date     that     base     employees     can     receive 
KDWA.\  assistance   would   make   the.se  serv 
li  es  more  proai  live  to  t  hose  needing  assist 
aiice  and  will  <  aplt;ilize  on  the  opportunity 
created  by   the  advance  notification  of  base 
closure  decisions.  In  addition,  early  access  to 
JTPA  a.ssistance  will  im  rease  an  individual's 
reemployment   possibilities  and   help  to  re 
duce   the  i  iistly  and   unpleasiint  scenario  of 
unemplovinent. 


In  the  case  of  worker  displacement  caused 
by  contract  terminations,  program  curtail- 
ments, or  the  end  of  a  produi  tion  run,  the 
Worker  Adjustment  and  Retraining  Notifica- 
tion (WARN)  Act  requires  60  days  notice  be- 
fore layoff,  although  loopholes  In  the  law 
make  Its  coverage  incomplete.  Ideally,  work 
ers  who  receive  WARN  notices  (an  l>egin  re- 
ceiving EDWAA  servii  es  at  that  time,  if  the 
states  are  prepareil  to  provide  rapid  response 
services.  Due  to  the  relative  uncertainty  of 
defense  industry  reiluctlons.  providing 
proactive  asslst;ince  to  displai  ed  defense 
workers  is  moi'e  difficult.  However,  when  de- 
fense plant  managers  should  be  notified  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  so  they  i  an  Ijegln 
providing  rapid  response  services  to  dis- 
placed employees. 

I{eci>tnine7idiilii>n 
i    Allow  Suites  to  reimburse  their  discre- 
tionary   accounts   with    Defense   Conversion 
Adjustment  (DCA)   funds   if  they   have    pro- 
vided "Rapid   Response"  services  to  defense 
workers,  and  in  doing  so,  contributed  to  the 
depletion  of  their  discretionary  accounts. 
Findings 
Although  the  DoL  indlcat-es  that  rapid  re- 
sponse Is  encouraged  at  the  state  level,  cur- 
rent I.abor  policies  are  disabling  and  restrlc 
tlve  in  this  area    At   the  April  8.  1992  Task 
Force  briefing  entitled.  "Private  Sector  Re 
training    Issues",    the    Task    Force    was    in 
formed   that   an  ongoing   problem   with   De 
partment  of  Labor  regulations   for  I>efense 
Conversion   Adjustment  (DCA)   is  that  DCA 
funds  ( annot  be  used  to  reimburse  stJites  for 
rapid   response   expenditures   specific   to   de 
fense    worker    assistAiice.    The    OTA    report 
states  that,  "delays  in  (KDWAAi  servii  es  are 
aggravated   by   the   DOL  rule   that    prevents 
state    and    local    agencies    from    [Jiiying    for 
(rapid  response)  services  up  front  with  their 
own   money   and   then   getting   reimbunied  " 
Rapiil  response  services,  which  Include  finan 
I  lal    and    personal   counseling,   skill   as.sess 
ment.  resume  writing,  and  Job  search  skills 
training,  serve  as  the  vital  first  step  in  as- 
sisting   displaced     workers     To     encourage 
proactive    rapid     response    services,    states 
should  be  reimbursed  with  federal  DCA  funds 
for  defense-related  rapid  response  expendi- 
tures. 

C.  Re-orlentlng  Department  of  Defense 
Mililary  Fmploiifes 
By  the  end  of  fl.scal  year  1997.  the  Depjirt 
ment  of  Defense  (DoD)  expects  to  have  re- 
duced the  size  of  the  active  duty  military  by 
25  percent  or  nearly  550.000  positions.  During 
fiscal  years  19921993.  over  236.0(X)  of  these  re 
ductions  will  o<cur.  The  Administration  has 
also   proposed   making   ma.ssive   cuts   in    the 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  components  by 
the  end  of  fi.s<  al  year  1993. 

To  reduce  the  size  of  the  military  services 
In  the  past,  large  numbei-s  of  draftees  were 
demobilized  Today,  the  situation  Is  different 
because  we  have  an  all  volunteer  force.  To 
help  ease  the  burden  on  those  who  must 
leave  the  service  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  Congress  has  enacted  a  safety  net  of 
pay  and  benefits  for  military  members  hav 
ing  less  than  15  year's  of  service.  In  this  Con- 
gress, pro|xjsals  are  being  considered  to  help 
smooth  the  reductions  of  senior  officers  and 
noncommissioned  officers  with  I.S  to  20  years 
of  service  anil  to  encounige  .separating  mill 
t.ai y  personnel  Ut  pursue  public  service  jobs. 
These  programs  will  be  temjwjrary 

The  fitial   briefing  of  the  Worker  Commu 
nity  Group  focused  on   "Preparing   Military 
Personnel    for  a   Civilian   Setting."    A    staff 
member    from    the    Senate    Armed    Services 
Committee  described  the  <  urrent  l)enerit  pro 


grams  available  to  separating  military  per- 
sonnel and  new  proposals  to  ai  hieve  bal 
anced  reductions  in  the  military.  An  official 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  described  the 
Transition  Assistance  Program  which  pro- 
vides Job  search  assistance  to  active  duty 
members  scheduled  for  separation.  P'inally.  a 
Florida  education  official  described  a  plan 
the  State  has  developed  to  help  place  ex- 
military  in  jobs  which  may  require  provi- 
sional certifli  ation  or  courses  for  jobs  in  reg- 
ulated industries. 

Hnommendatwn 

1     Support   proposals   to   provide   the   Sec 
retary  of  Defense  voluntiiry  early  retirement 
authority  to  members  having  between  15  and 
20  years  of  service. 

Fvidmrjs 

Congress  has  provided  DoD  with  a  number 
of  tools  to  plan  for  the  military  downsizing 
and  minimize  the  impact  of  involuntary  sep- 
arations. In  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal  Year's  1992  and  1993.  sepa- 
ration pay  and  voluntary  separation  Incen 
tives  were  enacted  to  ease  the  burdens  on 
those  who  leave  the  military  with  less  than 
15  year's  of  .service.  The  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  gave  a  speech 
on  the  Seriate  floor  on  February  6.  1992  in 
which  he  proposed  giving  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  authority  to  offer  early  retirement 
t«  military  personnel  having  between  15  and 
20  years  of  .service.  This  early  retirement  au- 
thority, available  only  to  members  In  sur- 
plus skill  categories,  would  help  reduce  the 
number  of  senior  officers  and  noiicommis 
sloned  officers  in  a  compassionate  and  bal 
anced  manner.  Individuals  who  retire  under 
this  authority  would  be  eligible  for  imme- 
diate retired  pay. 

Recotnmendatwn 

2.  Kncourage  military  pei'sonnel  who  retir'e 
under  the  early  retlr-ement  program  to  take 
approved  jobs  in  the  public  sector  by  allow- 
ing them  to  increa.se  their  military  years  of 
service  credit  by  one  year  for  each  year  of 
public  service  up  to  a  total  of  20  years. 

Findings 
Miliary  personnel  who  will  leave  the  serv- 
ice over  the  next  five  years  represent  an 
enormous  pool  of  talent.  These  highly 
trained  and  well  qualified  people  could  fill 
critical  jobs  in  our  communities  in  a  number 
of  occupations  teachers,  law  enforcement 
officials,  health  care  professionals,  and  com- 
munity service  positions.  These  retirees  who 
won  the  Cold  War  could  now  redirect  their 
talents  and  help  solve  many  of  our  Nation's 
pressing  problems  while  earning  credit  to- 
ward higher  retirement  pay. 

Ili'conunendation 

3.  Help  military  personnel  get  the  training. 
education,  certification,  and  job  placement 
which  may  be  required  for  employment  In 
critical  public  service  jobs,  such  as  edu- 
cation, law  enforcement,  or  medical  services. 

Findings 
Military  employees  leaving  the  services  to 
fill  critical  public  service  jobs  may  need  ad- 
ditional training.  Some  training  for  critical 
jobs  can  be  provided  through  the  military, 
while  other  training  must  be  done  through 
civilian  Institutions  and  programs.  The  Task 
Force  encourages  states  and  localities  to  co- 
operate with  DoD  to  enable  these  individuals 
to  make  a  smooth  transition  into  public 
service  jobs. 

Hfcommendatwn 

4.  Support  a  one-year  leave  of  absence  with 
pay  for  a  military  employee  with  relatively 
few  transferable  skills  to  pursue  courses  ot 


instruction    or    education    either    within    or 
outside  the  military. 

Findings 

Currently,  the  Montgomery  GI  bill  pro- 
vides benefits  which  are  available  to  mili- 
tary personnel  for  post-service  education 
This  educational  leave  of  absence  would  en- 
able active  duty  military  members  to  take 
educational  leave  to  prepare  for'  critical  ci- 
vilian jobs  This  proposal  would  help  mili- 
t-iry  members  prepare  for  new  careers  before 
becoming  dislocated. 

Uerommendatwn 

5   Provide  early  retirement  incentives  and 
transition  benefits  for  reservists. 
Findings 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1993.  DoD  plans  to 
reduce  the  strength  and  force  of  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  components  by  16  per- 
cent. If  these  cuts  are  approved  by  Congress, 
at  least  185,000  people  will  be  released  from 
the  Selected  Reserve. 

The  Task  Force  supports  a  transition  plan 
which  ensures  a  safety  net  of  benefits  to  per- 
sonnel in  the  Selected  Reserves  who  must 
leave  because  of  the  downsizing  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve  components.  These 
proposed  benefits  are  consistent  with  pro- 
grams already  authorized  or  being  proposed 
for  active  duty. 

D.  Assistance  for  Department  of  Defense 
Civilian  Employees 
Recommendations 

1.   Urge  the  Senate  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  to  report  legislation  on  how  to 
provide  the  Department  of  Defen.se  with  the 
necessary  tools  to  manage  the  downsizing  of 
the  civilian  workforce.  Options  to  consider 
include  retirement  incentives,  annual  leave 
accrual    as    retirement    service    credit,    ex 
tended  health  insurance  coverage,  expanding 
DoD's    Priority    Placement   Program    to    in 
elude   all    federal    agencies,    and   creating   a 
toll-free  information  number  at  OPM.  This 
effort  should  be  coordinated  with  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee. 
Findings 

While  the  Department  of  Defense  is  care- 
fully planning  and  managing  military  force 
reductions,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
similar  effort  for  civilian  employees.  There 
fore,  the  Task  Force  believes  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  needs  special  tools  to 
manage  the  downsizing  of  the  civilian 
workforce. 

According  to  the  General  Accounting  Of 
flee.  DoD  expects  to  reduce  its  total  civilian 
workforce  by  20  percent  or  229.000  iwsitions 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1997.  87.000  positions 
will  be  eliminated  during  fiscal  years  1992- 
1993.  40,000  jobs  will  be  abolished  as  a  result 
of  base  closures  and  realignments.  While 
these  numbers  are  significant,  the  actual 
number  of  individuals  who  leave  voluntarily 
or  Involuntarily  will  depend  on  how  DoD 
plans  and  manages  civilian  workforce  reduc- 
tions. 

On  September  26.  1991.  three  members  of 
the  Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. Chairman  John  Glenn.  Senator  Sam 
Nunn.  and  Senator  David  Pryor.  wrote  De- 
fense Secretary  Cheney  inquiring  about  the 
Department  of  Defense  s  plans  for  reducing 
the  civilian  workforce.  This  action  was 
prompted  by  the  previously  approved  safety 
net  of  benefits  (Voluntary  Separation  Incen- 
tive and  Special  Sepai'ation  Benefit)  for  sep- 
ai'ating  militai-y  personnel  provided  in  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fis- 
cal Year-s  1992  and  1993.  Six  weeks  later,  a 
DoD  official  responded.  'Our  iDoD'si  strat- 
egy lor  I'educing  the  workforce  is  to  encour- 


age voluntary  attrition  *  *  *  using  creative 
out-placement  elforts.  such  as  job  fairs  and 
job  clubs  *  *  *  and  the  *  *  *  Defense 
Outplacement  Referr-al  System  ' 

The  first  briefing  for  the  Task  Force's 
Worker  Community  Group  on  April  6.  fo- 
cused on  "Displaced  Defense  Worken^  Tran- 
sition Lssues."  The  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice told  the  members  that  DoD  will  not  be 
able  to  maintain  a  balanced  civilian 
workforce  by  following  it,s  current  approach 
to  civilian  foi'ce  r-educt ions— voluntary  attri- 
tion, retirements,  and  a  partial  hiring  freeze 
GAO  also  believes  that  DoD  will  not  reach 
the  required  personnel  reductions  without 
handing  out  RIF  (Reduction-in-Force i  no- 
tices. GAO  also  has  concerns  about  the  fu 
ture  of  the  DoD  civilian  workforce.  Various 
service  officials  interviewed  by  GAO  believe 
that  DoD's  approach  to  civilian  reductions 
will  create  future  skill  imbalances,  an  aging 
workforce,  a  gap  in  experience  levels,  and  a 
"hollowed"  force. 

The  Federal  Managers  Association,  in  it,^ 
presentation  to  the  Task  Force,  emphasized 
that  DoD  must  establish  a  master  plan  for 
"rightsizing"  the  Defense  Department  and 
institute  some  innovative  measures,  espe- 
cially voluntary  separation  incentives  for 
DoD  civilians.  FMA  believes  such  incentives 
will  enable  DoD  to  better  manage  the  com 
position  of  its  workforce  and  reduce  the 
number  of  forced  separations. 

The  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  AFI.r-CIO.  represents  over  700.000 
federal  employees,  one-third  of  whom  work 
for  DoD.  AFGE  presented  a  number  of  pro 
posals  to  the  Task  Force  to  help  DoD  civil- 
ians through  the  downsizing.  AFGE  advo- 
cated a  safety  net  of  transitional  assistance 
including  a  six-month  salary  bonus  to  retire- 
ment-eligible employees,  early-out  retire- 
ment incentives  at  installations  affected  by 
base  closures  and  realignments,  extension  of 
Federal  health  benefits  coverage  for  one 
year,  and  elimination  of  contracting  out  in 
boD  until  downsizing  is  completed.  To  cre- 
ate jobs  for  DoD  dislocated  workers,  AF'GE 
recommended  enhancing  relocation  assist- 
ance, extending  the  Priority  Placement  Pro- 
gram, and  funding  and  mandating  the  envi- 
ronmental restoration  of  defense  facilities 

Because  of  the  general  state  of  the  econ- 
omy, the  overall  reduction  in  defense-related 
jobs,  and  the  decline  in  the  acceptance  rate 
of  DoD  employees  eligible  for  early  retire 
ment  from  18  percent  to  5  percent.  DoD  needs 
to  carefully  plan  for  reducing  civilian  per- 
sonnel so  as  to  minimize  the  hardships  on  ci- 
vilian employees  and  their  families. 

The  Task  Force  has  also  been  alerted  to 
the  changes  occurring  in  the  Department  of 
Energy  (DOE)  wea|?ons  complex.  Several 
DOE  facilities  will  be  closing,  thousands  of 
jobs  will  be  loss,  and  communities  will  be 
impacted  as  a  result  of  reduced  nuclear 
weajDons  requirements.  The  unique  needs  of 
the  DOE  workforce  must  be  recognized  and 
appropriate  assistance  provided  to  these 
worker-s  and  affected  communities  during 
the  tr'ansition  from  nuclear  weapons  produc- 
tion to  environmental  restoration  in  the 
DOE  weafKjns  complex, 

Hecommendation 
2,  Direct  DoD  to  make  an  inventory  of 
training  programs  within  the  Defense  De- 
partment training  establishment  that  can 
provide  skills  training  for  jobs  in  the  civilian 
economy.  Upon  completion.  DoD  should 
identify  which  programs  would  be  applicable 
to  non-DoD  civilian  employment.  Authorize 
DoD  civilian  employees  facing  separation 
through  a  reduction  in  force  or  base  closing 
action    to   receive    up   to   one   year   of  skill 
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trainitiK  in  the  Defeme  training  establish 
meiu  whilp  .still  emplojred  In  DoD. 
/■'iN(/in<;s 

AtijorillnK  to  the  OTA  report.  "The  aitried 
forces  are  the  Mingle   latKPSt  trainer   in   the 
United    States."     Basic    training',    speiialty 
tralnUiK,  and  on  the-job  traininK  prepare  sol- 
diers for  a  variety  of  military  occupations. 
Many  mllit^'irv  occupations  have  direct  civil 
Ian    appli<atlon   such   as   electrical    niainte 
nance,  computer  opt-ratlon.  air  traffli    ion 
trolling,  financial  manaKement.  rirefiKhlint,'. 
and  medical  assist.;inc:e   OTA  notes  that  even 
some  combat  cx.cupations   have  skills  that 
are  transferable  to  civilian  jobs  such  as  hoist 
operators  and  survey  tei  hniilans. 

Currently,  the  Department  of  Defense  does 
not  have  a  comprehensive  inventory  of  i  apa 
bllltles  for  in  house  training  that  mi^ht  be 
transferred  to  the  civilian  sector  Such  an 
inventory  and  survey  of  potential  civilian 
appllcaMoiiH  woulil  lie  helpful  in  provldinjj 
DoD  civilians  with  an  optxjrtunity  to  receive 
up  to  one  year  of  in  house  trainlUK  or  re 
training  while  still  employed  in  DoD.  Thi.s 
would  en.il)le  civilians  whose  jobs  end  to 
make  a  smoother  transition  into  non  DoD 
employment, 

II    HKI.I'INC.  COMMUNITIKS  AD.IUST 

A  Office  of  Kconomlc  Adjustment  (OEA) 
Hfiommendalion 

1.  Increa.se  OKA  staff  levels  and  Krant  au- 
thority  for  community  a.sslstance  coordina- 
tion anil  [ilannint;  Krant  administration 
/•'iti/i/iyv 

DoD's  Office  of  Kconomlc  Adjustment 
(OKA)  is  useful  in  providing  communities 
with  technical  a.sslstance  and  economic  de 
velopment  plannin*;  ifrant-s  In  addition,  this 
office  is  responsible  for  coordinating'  a  Fed- 
eral respon.se  to  community  disruption 
caused  l).y  militjiry  ledui  tijns 

ThrouKh    re.sear(h.    brieflnKS.    and    contact 
with  lo(  al  communities,  the  Task  Korie  was 
Informed  that  OKA  is  a  useful  and  ( ompctent 
office.    However,  ailditional   resource.s   would 
bo  helpful  in  Allowing  OKA  to  better  focus  ll^a 
vital  plannliu:  function    In  KY  l'J92.  OKA  was 
budk'eted  $7  S  million    Due  to  a  lack  of  fore 
slKht  ill   phiiiiiiiik'.   thi>   .\clmlMi.strat  Ion's   FY 
liWJ   budget   re<iuest    for  OK.\   is  M   million. 
This  flffure  should  be  increased  siifnificanlly 
in  FY  199;l  Defense  Ant  hori/,atlon  ainl  Appro 
priation    bills.   The   OTA    suKwests   that   the 
greatest  demand   for  tfovernrnent  assistance 
durintf  the  defense  leduct.ons  will  take  place 
during'    FY    199:t     Therefore,    the    Importiint 
plannliiK   and   a^cency   coordination    function 
of  the  OKA  must   be  emphasized  through  in 
crea-sod  fundln>c  levels.  These  funds  would  re 
Inforce  OKA's  role  in  "helping  communities 
to  help  them.selves"  by  Increasing'  OKA  staff 
anil   Krant  authority   to  belter  a.ssist   in  co 
ordlnatin>c  community  planning 

In  .January  of  1!>92,  this  small  Pentagon  of 
flee,  consisting  of  17  professional  slaff.  was 
providing,'  a.ssistjincc  to  over  100  i  (iminunit  les 
nationwide  An  lncrea.se  In  OKA  sUiff  for 
community  planning  sussisUmce  would  allow 
this  office  to  become  more  proactive  in  pro 
vidinK  lmport.;int  phmnint;  a.saistance  toward 
economic  ilevelopmeni .  In  addition.  tai>,'eted 
OKA  reKlonal  offices  could  l)e  op«'niteil  to 
allow  stjitf  to  respond  quickly  lo  and  inter 
act.  more  freijuently  with  affected  commu- 
nities Rejfional  offices,  if  est.;ibiished.  should 
not  hinder  the  ^rant  admini.-itiat  ion  process. 

Inevitjibly.  the  pace  and  si  ot>e  of  a  commu 
nlty's  economii'  rel)ound  will  lie  determined 
by  the  succe.ss  (or  failure  i  ol  the  OKA's  abll 
ity   lo  a.s.sist  communities   with    the   imp<jr 
tJint  function  of  developmental  plannintr    In 


FY   1992.  OKA  will  administer  J3  million   in 
plannini,'    k'ram     authority      This     planning 
tjrant  authority  should  be  mcreased  to  allow 
the  OKA  more  flexibility  in  provblliiK  Impoi 
Umt  community  planning  assistance. 

B   Economic  Development  A<lminlstratlon 
( KDA I 

To  complete  the  full  cycle  of  federal  assist- 
ance to  distressed  communities,  the  services 
provided  by  the  Commerce  Department's 
Kconomlc  fJevelopment  Administration 
(KDA)  are  essential.  Whereas,  the  OEA  helps 
communities  to  formulate  a  comprehensive 
rebounil  plan,  the  EDA  Is  responsible  for 
funding'  implementation  projects,  such  iis  ar- 
4-hitectural  and  utility  renovation  and  over- 
all inrlustrial  development. 

In  the  1970's.  EDA  provided  an  average  of 
H  ,*)  million  (in  1991  dollars)  for  each  defense- 
related  projei  t,  a.ssLsted  This  figure  is  indic 
ative  of  the  strong  federal  role  in  economic 
development  in  the  1970's.  During  the  cur 
rent  defense  reductions,  the  need  for  similar 
resolve  amonx  federal  proRrams  should  be 
anticipated  and  promoted.  Unfortunately, 
upon  reviewing  the  Kconomlc  Development 
Administration,  the  Task  Force  concludes 
that  this  office  is  indicative  of  the  current 
Administration  s  hands  off  approach  toward 
economic  reiovery 

The  Task  Force  notes  that  the  EDA  has 
not  been  Included  in  a  President's  budtfet  re 
quest  since  FY  19H1.  nor  was  It  Included  in 
President  Bush  s  FY  1993  InidKet.  Continued 
appropriations  by  the  Contcress  has  kept  this 
offi(  e  op«'n  and  operational  to  date.  The  c  ur 
rent  Administration,  however,  did  be»?in  to 
promi.se  federal  funds  to  eionomically  dls- 
tresseil  cominunltles  earlier  this  year 

The    current    Administration's    ambiguity 
on  the  Importance  of  KDA  Is  of  comern  con 
sideruur  KDA  s  si»,'nificance  in  completing  a 
succe.s.sful  tonmiunity  a.sslstance  cycle.  The 
planning    a.ssistan<;e    tx-lng    orchestrated    by 
the  Pentagon's  OKA  Is  of  little  value  without 
the    Implementiitlon    function    of   the    EDA 
The  OTA   estimates  that  approximately  160 
communities  will  ro(iuire  KDA  assist.iinre  for 
defense  related    projects    by     19!>7     f.'nfortu 
nately.    the    KDA's    decade    of    uncertainty 
(1981  1991)    has    made    this    offii'e    painfully 
uneijuipiH'd  to  successlully  handle  even  a  re 
mote   poitlon   of  the   uptomlng  community 
projecLs.   With  an   annual   budget  of  merely 
S12  million  for  this  effort,  the  EDA  will  face 
an  overflow  of  demanil  from  distressed  com 
munltles  that  will  seek  EDA  funds  lo  stimu 
late  economic  recovery 

Hprommendationx 

1  Existing  EDA  Funds  Extend  through  FY 
97  the  spending  authority  on  the  current  S50 
million  scheduled  to  expire  on  September  ;}0. 
1993 

2  Supplement  EDA  Funds  In  FY  93,  trans 
fer  additional  funds  from  DoD  to  Commerce 
for  EDA  grant-s  through  FY  97 

yituiittgs 

The  Administration  delayed  the  release  of 
the  $.50  million  in  FY  1990  DoD  funds  to  sup- 
plement KDA  assist.iin(  e  grants  These  funds 
did  not  reach  the  Department  of  C'ommerce 
until  February  199'2  and  only  $100,000  have  ac- 
tually been  distributed  to  communities  in 
need  The  translerred  $50  million  will  expire 
at  the  end  of  FY  1993.  Increasing  demand  lor 
EDA  services  should  ensure  that  these  funds 
are  rapidly  expended,  although  an  extension 
of  the  expiration  date  would  ensure  that  the 
funds  are  fully  distributed. 

Needless  to  sjiy.  if  the  President's  budget 
request  to  kill  the  EDA  is  approved,  this 
would  bring  an  abrupt  end  to  numerous  con- 
structive   community    assist^mce    programs 


that  will  require  EDA's  impleinent.ation  as- 
sistance. Furthei more,  the  Task  Force  notes 
that  the  EDA  is  the  only  government  ageni  y 
currently  capable  of  providing  communities 
with  economic  devastation  a.sslstance  As  a 
result,  current  EDA  funding  levels  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  would  be  grossly  in- 
adequate for  providing  nei  es.sary  assistance 
to  communities  suffering  from  defense  and 
non-defense  related  economic  <levastation. 
The  Task  Force  therefore  strongly  supports 
supplementing  EDA  funds  lor  defense  conver- 
sion assistance.  This  should  t^ike  place 
through  a  transfer  ol  DoD  fiscal  year  1993 
funds  and  by  ini  rea-slng  KDA's  future  fund- 
ing levels.  These  funds  would  allow  the  KDA 
to  better  meet  the  needs  ot  communities  for- 
merly dependent  on  defense  spending.  In  ad- 
dition, these  actions  would  be  consistent 
with  the  Task  Force's  directive  of  promoting 
job  creation  through  economic  development. 
l<i'((»nmf7uiations 

3  Ensure  EDA's  Position  The  Task  Forc:e 
endorses  the  mission  of  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  which  has  the  func- 
tion of  assisting  not  only  defense  dependent 
communities  but  also  communities  which 
experience  non  defense  related  economic  dis- 
tress. The  Administration  should  be  directed 
to  clarify  and  support  KDA's  long  term  mis- 
sion of  providing  support  for  distreissed  com- 
munities and  promoting  economic  develop 
ment. 

4.  Require  EDA  to  streamline  the  applica- 
tion process  and  press  for  bettor  coordlna 
tion  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Adjustment 
In  making  the  transition  from  planning  to 
implementation  assistance  for  affected  com- 
munities. 

Findings 

Department  of  Commerce  staff  have  noted 
that  EDA  has  not  i.ssued  constructive  policy 
reform  sin(  e  the  office  failed  to  receive  the 
full  backing  of  the  Executive  Branch  In  1981 
In  short.  EDA's  policies  need  to  be  brought 
Into  the  1990  s.  by  (  oncentrating  more  on  ef 
fecttve  community  programs  to  help  local 
businesses  and  communities  grow  As  a  re- 
sult, constructive  reshaping  of  EDA  policies 
Is  nece8.sary.  so  they  might  better  reflect 
current  and  future  needs.  In  addition,  the  in- 
seture  nature  of  EDA's  annual  battle  for  sur 
vival  has  hindered  the  office's  ability  to 
maintJiln  a  fully  effective  workforce  Aa  the 
demand  for  economic  development  a.sslst 
ance  rapidly  Increases  nationwide,  it  is  Im- 
p«'ratlve  that,  the  President  clearly  defines 
EDA's  role  and  function.  This  Is  necessary  lo 
ensure  that  effective  assistance  <  an  be  pro- 
vided to  communities  struggling  to  recover 
from  a  dependence  on  defense  spending 

In  addition,  the  Task  Force  was  Informed 
that  applying  for  and  receiving  EDA  funding 
Is  a  difficult  and  lengthy  process  Months,  or 
even  years,  can  jkiss  before  a  community  ac- 
tually receives  a  grant  To  date,  although 
coinmunltles  have  sought  over  $23  million  in 
EDA  funding,  only  $100,000  have  been  dlstrib 
uted.  The  EDA  should  strive  to  streamline 
the  grant  application  process 

C.  Small  Business  Administration  (SBAi 
Ufi  iimmrTHtatviu 

1     Preferred  Loans  to  Defense  Firms    Pro- 
vide direct,  low  Interest  rale  loans  to  small 
businesses  adversely   affected   by   base  clos- 
ings or  contract  terminations. 
Findings 

The  Small  Business  Administration  pro- 
vides financial  assistance  to  small  business 
firms,  mostly  In  the  forn)  of  government- 
guaranteed  loans.  However,  small  businesses 
impacted  by  base  i  losures  and  defense  indus 
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try  cutbacks  may  need  sp)eclal  financial  help 
m  the  form  of  direct  emergency  loans  to  gen- 
erate new  economic  ai  tivity.  The  Task  Force 
recommends  that  such  a  preferred  loan  pro- 
gram be  established  to  assist  small  busi- 
nesses Impacted  by  defense  spending  reduc 
tions  at  a  time  when  financial  help  may  not 
be  loadily  available  from  local  lenders. 

Uci  oninu'nttatuin 

2.  Government-Guarantee<l  Loan  Program: 
Provide  supplemental  appropriations  in  FY 
92  to  ensure  that  adequate  resources  are 
available  for  such  loans. 

FindiTtQ^ 

The  SUA  "(ai  Ciuaranleed  Business  Loan 
program  approved  guarantees  of  nearly  $30 
billion  for  business  loans  between  1980  and 
1991  This  program,  which  has  helped  small 
businessmen  startup  or  purchase  firms  more 
often  than  commercial  loans,  has  broad  base 
support  from  both  loan  recipients  and  the 
Congress  However,  the  Task  Force  is  aware 
that  these  loans  will  run  out  in  July  1992  un- 
less Congress  provides  supplemental  funding. 
The  Task  Force  recommends  that  this  fund 
ing  be  provided  so  that  the  numerous  small 
business  firms  formerly  deijendent  on  dc- 
fen.se  spending  <  an  continue  to  seek  financial 
a.sslstance. 

D.  Department  of  Education 
lii'iommpndattons 

1  Direct  the  Secretary  of  Education  in 
conjunc  t  ion  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
report  annually  on  school  district.s  which 
will  be  adversely  impacted  by  military  base 
closings.  realignment.s.  and  redeployment^^. 

2  Impiict  Aid  Grant-s  to  School  Distrlct-s: 
Allow  needy  school  districts  impacted  by 
base  closings  to  r-eceive  an  additional  year  of 
phase  out  funding.  This  would  lie  accom- 
plished by  allowing  payments  under  .Section 
3  of  Public  Law  81U74,  the  Impact  Aid  Pro- 
gram, to  be  based  on  prior  year  data  in  cal- 
culating the  formulas  for  distribution  of 
funds  for  Impact  Aid.  This  would  enable  eli- 
gible .school  districts  to  receive  Section  3 
payments  earlier  in  the  school  year  and 
allow  them  to  better  plan  annual  operating 
budget.s. 

Findings 

The  Impact  Aid  program  provides  annual 
subsidies  to  local  education  agencies  that 
enroll  children  of  federal  dependent.s.  Ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  the  current  IiTipacl 
Aid  program  is  used  for  assisting  local  edu- 
cation agencies  that  enroll  students  from 
military  dependent  families.  As  military  in- 
stallations close  and  realign  in  upcoming 
years,  many  school  districts  will  be  ad- 
versely affected.  These  local  education  agen- 
cies may  now  face  losing  these  funds,  due  to 
the  departure  of  military  dependent  students 
after  base  closings. 

The  current  Inipa<;t  Aid  program  allows  a 
gradual,  three  year  phase-out  of  funding 
(under  Section  3(e)  of  Public  I>aw  81-874)  for 
local  education  agencies  whose  Impact  Aid 
entitlement  is  sharply  decreased  as  a  result 
of  a  base  closing.  In  the  first  year  after  a 
base  closes,  a  local  education  agency  re- 
ceives 90  percent  of  its  previous  years  enti- 
tled funding  level.  In  the  second  year  after  a 
base  closes,  the  education  agency  receives  90 
percent  of  the  previous  year's  entitled  fund- 
ing level.  Finally,  in  the  third  year,  the  edu- 
cation agency  receives  90  percent  of  the 
funding  received  in  the  second  year  after  a 
ba.se  closes.  This  90  90  90  phase  out  is  helpful 
in  easing  the  transition  for  local  education 
agencies  that  must  restructure  their  annual 
budgets  lo  meet  the  needs  of  remaining  stu 
dents 


The  Senate  EMucation  Subcommittee  has 
been  attempting  to  reshape  the  Impact  Aid 
calculation  formula  to  allow  lunding  dis- 
tribution to  be  based  on  prior  year  data. 
rather  than  current  year  data.  The  Task 
Force  supports  this  program  change.  If  the 
entire  Impact  Aid  program  were  to  t)e  based 
on  prior  year  data,  an  additional  year  of 
phase-out  funding  would  be  available  to  local 
education  agencies  in  base  closing  areas. 
Rather  than  the  current  9ft  90-90  three  year 
phase  out  plan,  prior  year  data  calculations 
would  provide  these  education  agencies  with 
(our  years  (100-90-90-90  percent)  of  funding 
for  phase-out  assistance. 

The  Impact  Aid  program  is  funded  annu 
ally  at  approximately  $740  million.  However, 
the  Task  Force  was  informed  that  this  pro- 
gram is  underfunded  and  only  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  required  Impact  Aid  assistance 
actually  reaches  education  agencies  each 
year.  Therefore,  a  funding  supplement  by 
DoD  in  fiscal  year  1993  to  support  phase  out 
funding  (Section  3e)  to  base  closures  should 
be  considered.  Such  a  supplement  would  be 
used  strictly  to  help  fund  the  phase-out  fund 
iiig  for  education  agencies  in  base  closing 
areas,  as  well  as  school  districts  that  enroll 
military  dependent  students  in  areas  where 
military  bases  will  remain  open  and  oper- 
ational. 

In  an  attempt  to  allow  the  Department  of 
Education  to  better  understand  the  impact 
of  the  ongoing  closing  of  numerous  military 
installations  and  realignments  that  will 
shift  military  dependent  students  from  one 
school  district  to  another,  an  annual  report 
on  the  status  and  implications  of  these 
changes  is  encouraged. 

E.  Tax  Incentives  for  Community  Growth 
Hecommendation 

1.  Urge  review  of  various  tax  incentives  to 
stimulate  economic  activity  in  geographic 
areas  hit  hardest  by  the  reduction  of  U.S.  de- 
fense spending.  Tax  incentives  should  target 
relief  for  problems  caused  by  worker  dis- 
placement due  to  cancellation  of  government 
contracts,  defense  industry  downsizing,  base 
closings,  and  force  reductions.  However, 
more  importantly,  these  tax  incentives 
should  encourage  long-term  economic 
growth. 

Findings 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  creative  tax 
incentive  programs  could  stimulate  entre- 
preneui-ship,  create  jobs,  and  promote  the  re- 
vitallzatlon  of  economically  distressed  areas 
caused  by  cuts  in  U.S.  defense  spending. 

This  general  concept  is  similar  to  Federal 
Knterprise  Zone  legislation  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  1987,  following  the  apparent  success 
of  similar  efforts  in  numerous  States.  The 
defining  statute  stipulated  that  up  to  100 
zones  be  created  in  economically  distressed 
areas. 

Since  the  legislation  passed  in  1987,  there 
have  been  many  legislative  proposals  before 
Congress  to  provide  specific  tax  incentives  lo 
economically  distressed  areas.  On  March  20, 
1992.  Congress  passed  the  Tax  Fairness  and 
Economic  Growth  Act  of  1992.  H.R.  4210. 
which  Included  tax  incentives  for  urban  tax 
enterprise  zones  and  rural  investment  zones. 
However,  the  President  vetoed  this  effort. 
Therefore,  to  date,  no  zones  have  been  cre- 
ated because  legislation  providing  specific 
tax  incentives  has  not  been  written  into  law. 

Tax  incentives  included  in  legislative  pro- 
po.sals  may  be  grouped  as  either  capital  sub- 
sidies or  labor-  subsidies  Capital  subsidies 
generally  include  tax  credits  for  investment, 
special  capital  gains  treatment,  accelerated 
depreciation,   tax-exempt  bonds,  and  deduc- 


tion for  purchase  of  enterprise  zone  stock. 

Ijabor  subsidies  generally  include  tax  credit 

for  employers  and  tax  credits  for  employees 

F.  Environmental  Restoration  at  Base 

Closings 

fii'commendahon 

1.  Encourage  joint  reviews  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  on  the  base  closing  policies  and  regu- 
lations of  DoD  s  Defense  Environmental  Res- 
toration Program.  These  reviews  would  mon- 
itor the  important  funding  and  regulatory  is- 
sues t.hat  will  affect  base  closing  commu- 
nities, in  an  attempt  to  accelerate  environ- 
mental clean-up  and  ensure  rapid  public  use 
of  closed  military  installations 
Findings 

Before  military  sites  can  be  transferred  for 
non-military  purposes,  federal  law  requires 
the  environmental  remediation  of  those 
sites.  But.  the  OTA  found  that  "(fior  bases 
due  to  be  clo.sed.  the  problems  of  environ- 
mental degradation  are  especially  urgent. 
These  problems  can  greatly  limit  the  options 
available;  they  pose  health  hazards  to  people 
who  might  work  in  new  facilities  on  the 
closed  base,  and  they  scare  off  companies 
that  might  otherwise  set  up  new  operations 
there." 

In  1984.  the  Defense  Environmental  Res- 
toration Program  was  established  by  Con- 
gress in  1984  to  promote  and  coordinate  ef- 
forts to  evaluate  and  cleanup  contamination 
at  Defense  installations.  The  Department  of 
Defense  now  estimates  that  it  will  cost  $24. 5 
billion  to  investigate  and  remediate  sites 
now  identified. 

Prompt  environmental  restoration  of 
closed  bases  is  needed  to  facilitate  the  reuse 
of  base  property  and  to  minimize  the  Impact 
of  base  closures  on  communities.  In  1991.  the 
Defense  Environmental  Response  Task 
Force,  created  by  Congress  in  the  Base  Clo- 
sure and  Realignment  Act  of  1988.  made  sev- 
eral recommendations  for  legislative  and 
regulatory  action  to  expedite  and  improve 
the  restoration  process.  These  recommenda- 
tions deserve  serious  attention. 

As  a  result,  the  Task  Force  Ijelieves  that 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  and  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committees  should  care- 
fully monitor  these  important  environ- 
mental issues  during  base  closings. 

G.  Additional  Issues 
1.  Health  Care 

Access  to  high-quality,  affordable  health 
care  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  all 
Americans.  However,  medical  costs  continue 
to  increase  at  an  alarming  rate.  As  a  result, 
families  fear  a  major  illness  will  drain  their 
life-savings  and  the  ability  of  American  busi- 
nesses to  compete  Internationally  is  under- 
mined. More  than  30  million  Americans  have 
no  health  insurance  at  all.  and  others  worry 
that  they  too  will  join  the  ranks  of  the  unin- 
sured. In  short,  we  need  comprehensive 
health  care  reform  to  provide  high  quality 
care  to  all  Americans  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

The  decline  in  defense  employment  and  the 
conversion  to  a  peace-time  economy  further 
show  the  need  for  comprehensive  health  care 
reform.  Over  the  next  four  years.  1.4  million 
people,  military,  civilian,  and  defense  indus- 
try workers,  will  lose  their  jobs  because  of 
the  cutbacks  in  defense  spending.  Not  only 
will  these  workers  face  uncertain  futures, 
many  will  probably  lose  their  health  insur- 
ance coverage.  While  !aid-off  workers  may 
continue  coverage  under  their  group  health 
plan  at  their  own  expense,  the  reality  for 
many  displaced  employees  is  that  they  will 
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no^   have   the   money    to   pay   for  continued 
covera*fe 

Defense  ouUi  also  pose  a  significant  prob- 
lem for  military  retirees  who  live  In  conimu 
nitles  where  bases  are  s<.he<Juleil  to  close.  Re 
tirees  anil  their  families  lose  a  major  bene 
fit — access  to  local  base  hospitals,  clinks. 
and  pharmacies,  fonsequently.  they  will  be 
forced  to  turn  to  CHAMPUS  or  Medicare 
both  of  Willi  h  reijulrc  cost  sharing 

To  deal  with  the  urwenl,  immediate  needs 
of  those  impacted  by  defense  cuts.  Cimnress 
should  consider  encouraxinK  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  provide  military  retirees  In 
base  closure  areas  with  alternative  health 
care  options  which  are  b<jth  accessible  and 
affordable  tii  additlini.  Con^rress  should  ex- 
plore the  p<jsslblllty  ol  assisilriK  the  numer- 
ous defense  Industry  employees  who  lose 
their  jobs  t)<?cau.se  of  defense  reductions,  and 
as  a  result,  lose  access  to  their  health  care 
coverage 

Overall,  the  Task  Kon  e  believes  that  the 
need  for  quality,  affordable  health  care  for 
dl.slocated  defense  workers  as  well  as  for  all 
Americans  would  best  lie  ai  hloved  throunh 
comprehensive  health  care  reform 
2.  Property  Oisp<3sal 

Kor  many  years,  the  (Jeneral  Services  Ad- 
ministration ((ISA)  was  operaMnkC  numerous 
defense  related  proix'rty  disposal  programs. 
Including  programs  to  remove  Dol)  propi-rty 
from  a  mlUUiry  lnst.<illatton  after  a  ba.se 
closes  However,  due  to  a  policy  chaiiK'e  In 
1988.  the  Pepartiiient  of  Defense  bcKan  con- 
trolling the  prop«>rty  disposal  proxram.M  for 
cloalnK  mlllf^iry  bases  The  respjinsibility  for 
removUiK  and  disposlnj,'  of  base  prop«^rty  was 
delegated  to  the  various  Armed  Sei-vb  es 

The  Task  Korct?  was  lautioned  about  a 
Krowlnx  toncern  amonkc  local  communities 
retfardlnjf  Depsirtment  of  Defense  proixTty 
disposal  policies  at  closing  military  inatalla 
tlons.  The  Congress  should  review  the  poll 
cles  surroundinK  ba.se  property  disposal.  In 
an  attempt  to  monitor  and  exptMlite  the  dis 
tributlon  process  of  former  biiso  property. 

ill.   INOUSTKIAI.    rUA.NSIllON.  l-rdNOMIC 
OKOWnl,  AND  .lOU  CHKATION 

A.  Industrial  Transition  and  Assistance 

Acco^dln^^   to   estimates  of  the   Hrooklnpi 
Institution.  DoD  outlays  for  Koods  anil  serv 
Ices    win    decline    over    the    period    KY1992 
FY2001  by  as  much  as  18",    The  Admlnlstra 
tlon's  own  budget  flifur>'M  project  a  decline  of 
25%  In  these  outlays  over  the  i>erlod  KY92  97 
Because    the    Defense    Depsirtment   does    not 
maintain     comprehensive     records     of    sub- 
contractors. It  Is  Impossible  to  say  just  how 
many  firms  will  be  Impacted,  but  It  will  be 
many  thousand  If  not  tens  of  thousands. 

Some  large,  prime  defense  conlrai:tors  are 
adopting  strategies  to  survive  lowered  de- 
fense spending  by  down  sizing  their  oper 
atlons.  Some  are  trying  to  lncrea.se  non-mili- 
tary sales  to  branches  of  government  other 
than  the  DoD.  Large  prime  lontract^i's  are 
les-s  suited  for  diversification  into  new  com- 
mercial market,s  than  the  smaller  primes 
and  subcontractor,  though,  and  as  such  they 
are  less  llkelv  to  pursue  this  strategy  on  a 
large  scale. 

/iecomme^idalion 

I    Fund  Regiop'il  and  .State  Manufacturing 
K.xtenslon  Services. 

Kacllitiite  the  transition  of  defense  firms 
Into  new  market-s  and  bring  the  overall  level 
of  U.S.  manufacturing  technology  up  to 
world  cla.ss  standards  through  support  of 
manufacturing  e.xtension  programs  assisting 
small  and  medium  sized  lirms 
/■'iiirfiitys 

Many  small  defense  prime  contiactors  and 
subcontractors—which  account  for  approxi- 


mately one-third  ol  DoD  purchases— ai'e 
more  likely  than  large  prime  contractor  to 
already  have  commercl.il  customers,  and  are 
more  capable  of  diversifying  Into  commer- 
cial markets  since  the  equipment,  processes, 
and  labor  force  u.sed  to  produce  Items  for  the 
military  are  often  the  same  as  those  used  for 
commercial  production 

Nevertheless,  small  defense  firms  particu- 
larly need  assistance  with  sales  and  market 
ing  if  they  are  to  succe.ssfuUy  diversify  Into 
new  commercial  markets.  Moreover,  the  pro 
ductlvlty  and  competitiveness  of  small  and 
medium  sized  defense  and  non  defense  firms 
could  be  greatly  enhanced  If  they  became  fa 
miliar  with  and  Implemented  best  manufac- 
turing practices  and  up  to  date,  off-the-shelf 
technologies. 

The  United  States  has  over  :}55.000  of  these 
small     and     medium     m,\nufacturlnK    firms 
(SMKsi   with   fiOO  or   fewer  employees  each. 
They   employ   8   to    10   million   workers,    ac 
count  for  more  than  half  of  manufacturing 
value-added    In   the   U.S.,   and   they   are   the 
heart  of  the  subtler  firms  that  support  de- 
fense prime  contractors.  Nevertheless,  SMKs 
In  general   lag  in  the  adoption  of  advanced 
manufacturing  technology,   broadly  defined 
equipment,  worker  training,  shop  floor  orga 
nization.  quality,  etc. 

One  way  to  address  these  needs  is  through 
support  of  manufacturing  extension  centers. 
These  centers  operate  on  a  model  analogous 
to  that  of  agricultural  extension  programs 
which  assist  farmers  with  improved  agricul 
tural  production  methods  The  US.  cur- 
rently spends  less  than  SlUO  million  per  year 
on  manufacturing  extension  (120  mm  fed 
eral).  compared  to  $11  billion  on  agricul- 
tural extcmslon.  The  (Jermans  and  the  .Japa- 
nese on  the  other  hand,  invest  heavily  In 
these  services  for  their  industries  .Japan  has 
a  public  network  of  170  manufacturing  sup 
port  centers  (kohset.sushl)  which  employ 
7.000  employees  and  receive  $.SO0  million  p<'r 
year  in  federal  funiling 

Manufacturing  extension  programs  have 
been  endorsed  by  .several  OTA  reports,  the 
Comp.?titiveness  Policy  Council,  the  Council 
on  Competitiveness,  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences. and  a  number  of  industry  a.sso 
clatlons. 

lit'iLitntm-ndations 

DoC  Manufacturing  Technology  Center 

Two    manufacturing    extension    programs 
are  currently  operated  by  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Standards  and  Technology  (NIST).  a 
unit  of  the   Commerce   Department's  Tech- 
nology Administration.  First  are  the  Maiui 
facturlng     Technology     Centers     of     MTCs 
These  centers  reach   out   to  small   and   me- 
dium sized   nianufacturei-s.   help   them    mod- 
ernize equipment  and   manufacturing   prac 
tlces.  and  thus  help  them  Increase  productiv- 
ity and  retain  Jobs.  NIST  currently  supports 
five  MTCs  in  Ohio.  New  York.  South  Caro 
Una.  Michigan,  and  Kansas,  and  FY  1992  ap 
proprlallons  will   allow   the  creation  of  new 
additional    cent»'is     MTCS   operate    with    an 
annual    budget    of  Jfi   million    each   and   are 
funded  Jointly  by   NIST  and  the  applicant, 
usually    a    nonprofit    i  orporation    affiliated 
with  a  st-ate  government  or  university.  Cen 
ters  are  selected  through  a  competitive  proc 
ess.    An   expiinded    number   of  centers,   and 
closer  links  with  existing  state  extension  ac 
tivlties.    could    reach   significantly    more   of 
the  nation's  small   manufacturers  and  help 
retain  Jobs. 

The  Task  Force  supports  expansion  of  this 
program. 


Hecoimnendalwu 

DoC  State  Technology  Extension  Program 
(STEP) 

Another  Department  of  Commerce  manu- 
facturing extension  service  program  is  the 
NIST  State  Tei  hnology  Extension  PrograiTi 
iSTEP).  STEP  helps  stjite  governments  im 
prove  the  coordination  and  effectivene.ss  of 
their  technology  and  manufacturing  exten- 
sion programs  STEP  does  this  by  providing 
small  planning  grants  to  the  states  through 
a  competitive  awards  process  and  by  holding 
workshops  and  related  activities  to  share  in- 
formation among  stAte  government-s.  STEP 
currently  operates  on  a  vciy  low  budget  Jl  3 
million  per  year. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  funding 
for  this  program  be  expanded. 
'  Ri'i  nmmi'ndalwn 

DoD  Manufacturing  Extension  Program 

A  OoD  .Manufacturing  Extension  Program 
has  also  been  authorized.  Iiut  not  funded,  to 
a.ssist  with  transitional  needs  and   to  mod- 
ernize the  defense  industrial  base.  This  pro 
gram    provides    matching    DoD    funds   for   a 
wide  range  of  existing  state,  local,  and  non 
profit  programs  including  in  factory  a.ssist- 
ance  programs,  teaching  factories,  computer 
Integrated     manufai  turing     iCIM)     centers, 
flexible  manufacturing  networks,  and  high 
peiformance  manufai  turing  infrastructures. 
The  emphasis  of  t  he  program  is  on  deploying 
proven,  off  the  shelf  technology  and   manu- 
facturing methods 

Grants  are  awarded  through  a  competitive 
process  which  emphasizes  1)  The  need  for  in 
tegrated  programs  that  tackle  interrelated 
problems  of  training,  management,  and  tech- 
nology; 2)  strong  involvement  by  key  cus- 
tomer firms,  manufacturing  equipment  ven- 
dors, and  Industry  and  labor  groups:  3)  poten 
tial  to  reach  defense  SMEs  making  the  tran- 
sition to  the  commercial  sector.  The  pro- 
gram would  be  op«'rated  with  close  coordina- 
tion between  the  Defense  and  ("ommerce  De- 
p.irlmentji. 

The  Task  Force  advocates  funding  for  this 
program 

HiTommendatimi 
2.  Fund  Regional  Technology  Alliance 

Address  common  Industry  transition  needs 
and  encourage  overall  economic  activity 
through  a  focus  on  regional  industrial  clus- 
ters. Fund  regional  efforts  devoteil  to  applied 
R&D,  specialized  training,  market  research, 
export  promotion,  and  testbed  facilities. 
Findings 

As  Michael  Porter  writes  in  The  Competi- 
tive Advantiige  of  Nations,  highly  competi- 
tive industries  are  almost  always  found  In 
tightly  knit  clusters  (eg  .  optics  in  Roch- 
ester, electronics  In  Silicon  Valley,  aero- 
space In  Seattle  and  Southern  California). 
Defense  SMEs  in  a  particular  sector  tend  to 
locate  near  prime  contractors  of  federal  R&D 
facilities,  and  thus  are  often  geographically 
clustered  These  regional  clusters  offer  com- 
mon opportunities  and  common  problems 
such  as  transitional  assisUince,  worker 
training.  R&D.  export  promotion,  and  the 
supplier  customer  communication  necessary 
to  compete  in  high-value-added  commercial 
markets 

The  Regional  Technology  Alliance  pro- 
gram in  the  Department  of  Defense  (also 
known  as  Critical  Technology  Application 
Centers)  is  a  way  to  addre.ss  these  needs 
This  program,  which  has  been  authorized  but 
not  lunded.  would  provide  federal  support  for 
a  system  of  regional,  sectorally-base<l  alli- 
ances, with  top  priority  for  defense-depend- 
ent areas.  The  alliances  would  be  industry 


led  with  participation  by  state  and  local 
agencies  and  universities.  Funds  would  be 
awarded  on  a  competitive  basis  with  the  fed- 
eral share  of  funds  equal  to  50%. 

A  particular  goal  of  the  program  would  be 
the  promotion  of  supplier  networks  and 
other  forms  of  inter-firm  collaboration.  It 
would  also  provide  applied  R&D  and  shared 
mdustriiil  services  oriented  to  SMEs  making 
the  transition  from  defense  to  commercial 
production.  Such  services  would  include. 
testing  facilities  for  new  products  and  proto- 
types, design  and  management  assistance; 
education  and  tiaining;  manufacturing  ex- 
tension: market  research  and  monitoring; 
export  promotion:  quality  testing  and  stand- 
ards certifii  ation,  and  other  services  as  de- 
termined by  member  firms. 

OTA  recommends  this  approach  in  After 
the  Cold  War  Living  with  Lower  Defense 
Spending,  as  iloes  the  Los  Angeles  Economic 
Roundtable  in  'Transforming  a  Defense  De- 
pendent Industrial  Ba.se."  Existing  alliances 
are  already  tackling  defense  adjustment  e.g.. 
Florida  s  Technology  Coast  Manufacturing 
and  Engineering  Network;  Massachusetts' 
Machine  Action  Project. 

lirrnmmendation 

3.  Provide  DoC  Grant-s  for  Regional  and 
State  Industrial  Services  Programs 

Promote  a  quick  and  flexible  response  to 
the  transitional   needs  of  defense  and  other 
industries  through  support  of  state  and  re- 
gional industrial  services  programs. 
hindinQs 

Many  of  the  federal  programs  described 
atx)ve  (STEP,  DoD  Manufacturing  Extension 
Program.  Technology  Alliances)  are  decen- 
tralized in  nature;  that  is  they  provide 
matching  federal  funds  for  existing  state  or 
regional  programs.  Because  state  govern 
mental  entities  are  so  clo.se  to  the  problems 
of  firms  and  workers  in  their  own  areas,  they 
can  often  provide  a  quicker,  more  flexible, 
and  more  appropriate  resiwnso  to  their  indi- 
vidual state  problems  than  the  federal  gov- 
ernment can. 

To  provide  additional  support  for  state  as- 
sistance to  industry,  and  to  improve  coordi- 
nation with  ongoing  federal  efforts,  the  Task 
Force  proposes  that  a  new  grant  program  be 
developed  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce's Slate  Technology  Extension  Pro 
gram.  These  grants  would  have  three  pur- 
poses 1)  to  promote  "one  stop  shopping"  for 
companies  through  the  coordination  of  all 
Federal  and  state  resources  devoted  to  as- 
sisting small  defense  and  non  defense  manu- 
facturing firms,  including  not  only  tech- 
nology extension  programs  but  also  export 
promotion  .services.  Small  Business  Develop- 
ment Centers,  worker  training  programs, 
and  other  Industrial  services;  2)  to  assist  in 
the  creation  of  industrial  services  programs 
In  states  without  them;  and  3)  to  provide  di 
rect  funding  support  to  ongoing  state  indus- 
trial services  programs. 

RtivmtnendaliuJi 

4.  Provide  Trade  and  Export  Assistance 
Overseas  markets  can  provide  diversifica 

tion  opfKjrtunlties  for  defense  firms  looking 
for  non-military,  commercial  opportunities 
and  for  non-defense  firms  looking  to  expand. 
Findings 
In  an  increasingly  competitive  global  econ- 
omy, exports  are  fast  becoming  a  major  com- 
ponent of  business  growth.  Indeed,  during 
the  1980's.  exports  provided  the  engine  for 
U.S.  expansion,  accounting  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  growth  during  the  decade. 
Nonetheless,  the  U.S.  has  not  yet  reached  its 
full  potential  for  exporting,  and  most  other 


Western     industrialized     nations    export    a 
much  higher  percentage  of  their  output. 

Much  of  this  is  attributable  to  broad  polit- 
ical and  macroeconomic  factors,  such  as  the 
federal  budget  deficit  and  trade  barriers 
abroad.  However,  it  is  also  clear  that  US. 
export  promotion  programs  are  under-funded 
and  lag  far  behind  those  of  our  competitors. 
For  example 

In  FY  liWl.  according  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting »)ffice.  the  U.S.  spent  $2.67  billion 
on  export  promotion  programs.  About  three- 
fourths  of  this  amounts -$1.97  billion— is 
spent  by  the  Agi  icultural  Department. 

In  1987.  according  to  the  Commerce  Depart 
ment.  Canada  spent  almost  $17  per  capita  on 
commercial  services,  while  the  U.S.  spent 
$0.41  per  capit;i  to  promote  industrial  ex- 
ports. 

In  1990.  according  to  ligures  compiled  by 
the  Commerce  Department.  France  main- 
tained one  foreign  commercial  officer  In 
Tokyo  for  every  six  French  businessmen 
there,  and  Italy  maintained  one  foreign  com 
mercial  officer  for  every  two  Italian  busi- 
nessmen. The  U.S.  had  one  for  every  62  busi- 
nessmen. 

lid  inntnrndatwn 

Increase  Funding  for  U.S.  and  Foreig^i 
Commercial  Service 

The  U.S.  and  Foreign  Commercial  Service 
maintains  a  network  of  offices  in  the  U.S. 
and  in  major  countries  across  the  globe.  By 
helping  U.S.  companies  expand  their  con- 
tracts in  other  countries,  the  US&FCS  serves 
literally  on  the  "front  lines  "  in  the  export 
promotion  effort. 

A  1989  GAG  report  found  considerable  dis- 
organization at  many  posts  in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad.  However,  the  US&FCS  just  com 
pleted  a  full-scale  strategic  review  of  its  mis 
sion  and  operations,  including  the  perform- 
ance of  its  computer  network,  the  Commer- 
cial and  Information  Management  System 
(CIMS).  The  GAG  and  other  ob.servers  believe 
the  US&PXS  has  made  strong  progress  in 
tightening  up  its  organization.  What  it  lacks 
now  is  funding. 

For  FY  1993  the  Administration  requested 
$115.8  million  for  the  US&FCS.  a  decrease  in 
real  terms  from  the  FY92  level  of  $114.1  mil- 
lion. The  Task  Force  recommends  a  gradual 
but  steady  increase  in  US&FCS  funding. 
Recommpndation 
Increase  funding  for  the  Trade  and 
Development  Program 

This  program  provides  financing  for  fea- 
sibility studies  and  other  planning  project 
services  for  major  development  projects 
throughout  the  developing  world.  These 
projects,  once  underway,  often  provide  a 
large  yield  to  U.S.  exportei-s.  It  is  commonly 
estimated  that  each  dollar  spent  on  the  TDP 
program  eventually  yields  approximately  $70 
in  U.S.  exjKirts. 

For  FY  1993  the  Administration  requested 
$40  million  for  the  TDP.  an  increase  over  the 
FY  1992  level  of  $35  million.  The  Task  P'orcc 
recommends  that  funding  for  the  TDP  pro- 
gram be  increased  further. 

Though  not  a  formal  recommendation,  the 
Task  Force  also  believes  serious  consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  implementing  the 
Market  Development  Cooperator  Program. 
This  program,  established  in  the  1988  Trade 
Act.  requires  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  non-profit  indus- 
try a.s.sociations.  trade  organizations,  private 
industry  firms,  and  state  government  depart- 
ments of  trade,  to  promote  non-agricultural 
export«s.  This  program  is  modelled  after  simi 
lar  programs  which  have  been  successfully 
implemented  for  the  agricultural  sector.  It 


has  not  yet  been  formally  implemented  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Title  11  of  the  Omnibus  Export  Administra- 
tion Amendments  Act  of  1991.  currently 
awaiting  a  House-Senate  Conference,  would 
establish  a  $5  million  line  item  for  this  pro- 
gram. The  Task  Force  believes  this  proposal 
has  great  merit. 

Hecoimnmdation 
5.  Amend  DoD  Recoupment  Policy 

Encourage  defense  firms  to  dive!"sify  and 
achieve  a  payoff  for  the  commercial  econ- 
omy from  defense  R&D  by  revising  the  policy 
which  currently  requires  recoupment  of  R&D 
money  spent  on  military  technologies  that 
are  commercialized. 

Findings 

Diversification  into  the  commercial  sector 
is  difficult  for  large  prime  defense  contrac- 
tors, in  part  because  the  technical  nature  of 
defense  production  is  different  from  commer- 
cial production,  e.g..  special  processes, 
equipment,  and  skills  used  to  assemble  large 
weapons  systems  such  as  tanks  and  aircraft. 

Nevertheless,  defense  contracting  as  car- 
ried out  by  the  large  primes  is  so  different 
from  commercial  production,  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  many  unique  requirements  that 
the  DoD  places  on  the  contractors.  The.se  re- 
quirements include  unique  accounting  prac- 
tices, auditing  practices,  procurement  prac- 
tices, military  specifications  and  standards, 
and  other  features  unique  to  the  defense 
business. 

The  DoD  and  Congress  should  work  pru 
dently  to  ease  these  barnere  t«  civil-mili- 
tary integration.  Doing  so  will  decrease  the 
defense  dependency  of  military  contractors 
and  make  future  defense  down  sizings  easier 
for  firms.  Moreover,  the  discipline  of  the 
commercial  market  would  be  likely  to  en- 
courage greater  efficiency  in  the  defense  in 
dustrial  base,  and  the  technical  advances  and 
revenues  flowing  from  commercial  activities 
would  reduce  the  need  for  government  sub- 
sidization of  R&D  and  production  for  defense 
goods. 

Much  work  needs  to  be  done  to  make  civil- 
military  integration  a  reality.  The  Task 
P'orce  makes  one  recommendation  in  fur- 
therance of  this  goal,  namely  that  the  DoD 
revise  its  policy  requiring  recoupment  of 
government  R&D  spent  to  develop  defense 
technology  which  is  later  turned  into  com- 
mercial products  and  sold. 

As  a  matter  of  law,  when  defense  compa- 
nies sell  defense  equipment  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  companies  are  required  to  add  to 
the  cost  of  any  such  equipment  any  non- 
recurring costs  of  developing  the  equipment 
that  were  paid  for  by  the  U.S.  government, 
and  to  allow  the  U.S.  government  to  recoup 
those  costs.  E.g..  if  the  U.S.  government  paid 
for  R&D  on  the  system,  then  a  portion  of  the 
R&D  must  be  attributed  to  all  subsequent 
sales,  and  that  portion  is  repaid  to  the  U.S. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  not  law.  DoD  has  ex- 
panded the  recoupment  policy  to  cover  com- 
ponents. In  the  1980s,  the  policy  was  further 
expanded  to  cover  technology.  This  imposes 
a  significant  paperwork  burden  on  compa- 
nies,  because  it  requires  them  to  track  all 
technology  they  use.  to  determine  what  was 
developed  at  DoD  expense,  and  to  add  that 
cost  to  the  price  of  the  product. 

The  difficulty  of  tracking  components  and 
technology  serves  as  a  powerful  disincentive 
to  the  application  of  defense  technologies  in 
the  civilian  sector,  and  adds  t«  the  cost  of  ci- 
vilian products  that  use  defense  tech- 
nologies. 

The  Task  Force  initiative  would  limit  the 
application   of  DoD's  recoupment   policy   to 
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those  areas  where  It  Is  required  by  law  le.g. 
forolgn  military  sales  of  specific  equipment), 
so  that  defense  companies  would  not  have  to 
track  the  use  of  technoloKv  and  components. 
ThiM  would  eiicouniKt"  Dof)  companies  to 
apply  their  expertise  in  the  civilian  sector 
without  the  paperwork  and  financial  buidens 
that  have  been  Imposed  by  DoD's 
recoupment  policy  Such  a  revision  will  ben- 
efit defense  companies  which  would  be  more 
diversified  and  hence  less  vulnerable  to  ile- 
fense  downslziii>c.  and  It  will  benefit  the 
economy  In  iceneral  which  will  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  government  tunded  defense  R&D. 
M    Investment  In  (Irowth  TechnolORles 

In  tht-  lonK'  run,  adjustlnn  to  lower  defense 
spendlntf  and  to  the  structural  changes  that 
have  tiattert'd  our  cc onomy  over  the  last  dec- 
ade can  only  be  ai  cotiipllshed  by  private  and 
pubin  Investment  In  strat^tfies  and  pro- 
ktrams  which  create  e<  onomlc  tjrowth.  E<;o- 
nomic  ^rrow(h  depends  on  Increased  produc- 
tivity, product.  Innovation,  and  leadership  In 
Industries  with  a  high  multiplier  effect  for 
the  economy,  all  of  which  create  higher 
wa^es 

A  <  omprehenslve  growth  stratetry  designed 
to  realize  all  of  these  goals  would  necessitate 
broad  recoinmendatlons  covering  fundamen- 
tal education  and  training  reform,  deficit  re- 
duction strategies,  (  hanges  in  tjix  policy  and 
financial  regulation  to  one  ourage  formation 
of  patient  capital,  strategic  trade  policy,  and 
a  strategic  technology  pidlcy 

The  Task  Force  charter  was  not  broad 
enough  to  make  thorough  recommendations 
In  all  of  these  areas  Instead,  the  focus  on 
transition  and  reorientAtlon  lerl  to  a  set  of 
growth  recommiinilatlons  guided  by  the  con 
cept  of  reinvesting  defense  money  and  re 
sources  In  projects  which  offer  high  [Xjtentlal 
pay  off  for  the  i;ommercial  economy  ("entral 
among  such  proJeci.s  am  i'iroit.s  ti^  develop 
critical  technologies  which  underlie  the  high 
value  added,  high  wage,  growth  ltidusU-|es  of 
today  and  the  next  century  In  addition  Ixi 
fostering  long  term  economic  growth,  such 
Investment-s  will  also  provide  Immediate 
transitional  asslstjince,  since  these  invest- 
ment's mean  new  HAD  opportunities  for  com- 
panies facing  the  loss  of  defense  projects 

The  U  S  Government  spends  approxl 
iiiately  $70  billion  pt^r  year  on  HAD.  sixty 
pt-rcent  of  It  for  defense  related  ItAO  As  a 
percentage  of  ONP,  the  U.S.  spends  only  two- 
thirds  the  amount  on  non  defense  HAD  as 
our  major  comiwtitors  the  .Japanese  anil  the 
(Jermans  do.  Commercial  spinoffs  of  defense 
research  do  occur,  but  relying  on  siiinoffs  Is 
not  a  reliable  or  efficient  way  to  achieve 
commercial  technological  Innovation 

While  larger  overall  Investment  In  HAD 
might  be  desirable.  It  Is  clearly  important 
that  with  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  the  U  S. 
should  l)e  Investing  a  larger  portion  of  irj< 
ItAD  in  projects  whb  h  benefit  the  commer 
(iai  e( onomy  Moreover,  that  portion  of  the 
HAD  bu<iget  which  continues  to  be  spent  for 
defense  needs  should  be  spent  In  such  a  way 
that  It  provides  great^'r  commercial  bene- 
fits so  called  "dual  use"  RAD. 
lltTornrntnidatwn 

1    Fund  Critical  Technology  Partnerships 
with  Industry 

Vie  for  leadership  in  the  industries  of  the 
21st  century  and  create  RAfi  opportunities 
for  defense  and  non-defense  firms  through 
grants  to  Industry-led  partnerships  develop- 
ing critical  technologies 

h'mdiHgx 

Because  the  technical  risks  and  financial 
barriers  to  developing  critical  technologies 
are  -so  great,   no  one  company   has  the  re- 


sources or  Is  willing  to  take  the  risks  to  In- 
dividually develop  some  of  these  tech- 
nologies successfully.  Therefore.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  the  government  to  act  as  a  cat- 
alyst as  well  as  a  backer  In  some  cases,  of 
U.S.  industries'  efforts  to  develop  and  lead  in 
the  application  of  these  new  technologies. 

Moreover,  while  government  substantially 
directs  what  defense  RAD  Is  performed  since 
It  Is  the  ultimate  consumer  of  most  defense 
goods,  commercial  inilustry  should  have  a 
much  bigger  role  in  directing  commert  ial 
needs.  Government  partnerships  with  Indus 
try  are  the  model  to  follow  for  developing 
many  critical  technologies  Federal  support 
for  commercial  RAU  can  be  leveraged  and  ef- 
fectively focu.sed  if  matching  requirements 
are  placed  on  industry  recipients.  Indu.stry 
RAD  can  often  be  more  effective  if  conducted 
by  consortia  and  other  types  of  cooperative 
ventures.  Finally,  cotnpetitlve  selection  of 
RAD  recipients  should  almost  always  be  the 
rule  when  awarding  funds. 

Several   government   authorities  exist   or 
have  been  proposed  to  administer  funding  for 
Industry  RAD  partnership  programs 
Rrcuminendation 

Dot;  Ailvanced  Technology  Program  (ATP) 

The  Task  Force  proposes  a  significant  ex 
panslon   of   the    Advanced   Technology    I*ro 
gram  (ATP),  operated  by  the  (Commerce  De- 
partment's National   Institute  of  StAndanls 
and  Te(  hnology  (NIST). 

Findnw^i 

The  ATI'  was  created  by  the  1988  (Jmnlbus 
Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  and   makes 
awards  Ui  companies  and  groups  of  compa 
nies  to  support  industry  led  projects*  to  ac 
celorat.e  the  development  of  linportAnt  new 
technologies  In  such  areas  as  electronics,  ail 
vanced  manufacturing,  advanced  materials, 
and  bloprocess  engineering    Industry  shares 
In  funding  the  projects,  and  awards  are  made 
through    a    competitive    process.    The    ATP 
does  not  support  the  development  of  prod 
ucta.  Instead,  It  .supports  Industry  led  efforts 
In   the   "precompetltlve"   stage  of  rcsearc.h. 
when   difficult   technical    problems   must   be 
overcome  before  companies  i;an  turn  promis 
Ing    laboratory    inventions    Into    successful 
commercial    products.    Hy   helping   Industry 
with  long-term,  often  economically  risky  re- 
search   and    development,    the     ATP    helps 
speed   the   commercialization   of   new    tech 
nologles   and    helps   ensure    that    American 
companies  get  the  benefitt)  of  American  In- 
ventions 

To  date,  the  ATP  has  made  two  rounds  of 
awanls.  In  March  1991,  IKJC  made  its  first 
ATP  awards  11  grants*  totalling  $9  million. 
In  April  \W2.  1H1C  awardeil  27  new  grant,s 
based  on  FY  19!)1  appropriations.  FY  1992  ap- 
propriations of  $4!)  million  will  fund  a  third 
round  of  awards  Hxpanded  funding  would 
allow  Mil-  ATP  to  support  many  more  Indus- 
try led  RAD  projects. 

Hecommendalwn 

DARPA  Dual-Use  Technology  PartnerahipK 

The  task  force  recommends  that  an  in 
creased  portion  of  DoD  budget  be  devoted  to 
the  Defense  Advanced  Itescarch  Projects 
Agency's  program  to  enter  Into  dual-u.se 
technology  partnerships  with  the  private 
sn  tor. 

Findings 

These  partriei-ships,  which  are  competi- 
tlvelv  selected  by  DARPA  and  are  cost- 
shared  with  the  private  sector,  generally  In- 
volve consortia  of  private  sector  firms.  These 
partnerships  prominently  demonstrate  the 
importance  of  achieving  civil  milltHiy  inte- 
gration   for    technological    purposes,    since 


they  enable  DARPA  to  stay  abreast  of  pn 
vate  sector  RAD  efforts  In  critical  dual  use 
technologies  where  the  commercial  market 
place,  not  the  defense  sector,  increasingly 
drives  technology  development.  Moreover, 
they  enable  the  private  sector  particlpant-s 
to  develop  and  apply  the.se  technologies  both 
for  commercial  and  defense  purposes  more 
lapldly  than  they  could  with  only  their  own 
resources.  Much  like  the  commen  e  ATP  pro 
gram,  the  DARPA  R&D  grants  do  not  sup 
port  the  development  of  product*.  Instead, 
they  support  Industry-led  efforts  in  the 
"precompetltlve'  or  "generic"  state  of  re- 
search. 

This  program  was  first  authorized  In  fisi  al 
year  1991  bv  the  Congress  It  receiV''d  a  J.VJ 
million  appropriation  in  FY91  and  a  WiO  mil 
lion  appropriation  in  FY92  The  administra 
tlon  dill  not  reijuest  fiimls  for  the  program  in 
fiscal  years  1992  and  199:),  but  DARPA  has 
faithfully  implcmenteil  it 

DARPA  Is  using  the  (list  two  years'  funds 
to  set  up  thirteen  consortia  In  areas  such  ;is 
optoelectronics,  electronics,  advanced  mate 
rials  and  high  speed  communications. 

The  average  DARPA  Investment  in  a  part 
nership  has  been  iS  million.  In  most  ca.ses 
the  private  sector  has  at  least  matched  the 
DARPA  Investment  DARPA  ha.s  closely  co 
ordinat«d  this  program  with  the  Commerce 
Departments  Advanced  Technology  Pro 
IT  ram 

Hecoinmcndiilion 

Support  Ongoing  Civilian  Aerospace  HAD 

Partnerships  In  NASA 

FindinQS 

An  integral  part  of  NASA's  mission  Is  to  be 
the   catalyst   for   the   development   of  tech 
nologles  useful  to  civilian  aviation  and  spai  c 
Industries.  NASA  fulfills  this  role  by  funding 
RAf)  projects  In  these  areas  In  cooperation 
with   industry     For  instiince,   NA.SA's  Office 
of  Aeronautics  and  Space   Technology   con 
duct-s    research    and    development   on    tech 
nology  which  strengthens  the  leadership  of 
the   U.S.    In   aviation   and   space   use.   Tech 
nologles  development  by  this  office  or  in  de 
velopment    Include    flight    controls    for   air 
craft,    technologies    for   aging   aircraft,    the 
next  generation  Concorde,  new  launch  tech 
nlques.  and  communications  technologies. 

NASA's    Office    of   Commercial    Programs 
supports  efforts  to  develop  the  new  commer 
clal  opportunities  that  space  offers.  This  of 
flee  funds  a  group  of  Centers  for  the  Com 
mercial    Development   of   Space    located    at 
universities  around  the  country,  which  de 
velop   technologies   in   cooperation   with    In- 
dustry Including  robotics,  materials  process 
Ing    In    space,    and    remote    sensing    tech- 
nologies. 

The  US.  aerospace  industry  enjoyed  a  liC 
billion  trade  surplus  In  1991.  the  largest  of 
any    domestic    manufacturing    Industry     As 
IX)D  funding  of  aerospace  RAD  falls,  NASA's 
role  In  this  area  will  become  even  more  im- 
portant. While  the  Task  Force  does  not  nee 
essarily    recommend    increased    funding    for 
the  NASA  aerospace  RAD  partnership.  It  rec 
ognlzes    the    critically    Important    role    the 
agency  and  the  space  program  play  in  main 
talning  a  strong  US  aerospace  industry,  and 
It  recommends  continued  support  for  these 
ongongr  efforts. 

lii'commeyuiation 
Initiate  the  National   Environmental  Tech- 
nologies Agency  To  Funil  Giants  for  Envi 

ronmental  RAD. 

I'mdiiiQs 

Legislation   to  create   the   National   Envi 
ronmental  Technologies  Agency  (NETA)  was 


unmduceil  by  Senator  MikulskI  on  April  29. 
1992.  The  goal  of  NETA  is  to  assist  private 
industry,  universities,  and  nonprofit  re- 
search centers  in  developing  environ- 
mentally sound  and  energy  efficient  tech- 
nologies to  help  secure  America's  onvlron- 
mentAl  securit.v  and  competitiveness. 

According  to  the  Organization  for  Elo- 
nomic  Cooperalion  and  Development,  envi- 
ronmental technologies  currently  represent 
a  J200  billion  per  year  market  which  will 
grow  to  J.'»0  billion  per  year  by  the  end  of 
the  dei. ade.  The  Task  Force  recognizes  the 
imjxjrtance  of  this  class  of  tei.  hnologies  for 
future  U.S.  Jobs  and  economic  activity.  Ex- 
amples of  such  technologies  include  air  pol- 
lution control  productji,  water  treatment 
equipment,  lead-free  products,  and  others. 

NRH'A  would  be  a  small  independent  agen- 
cy modelled  after  the  highly  successful  De- 
fense Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency,  or 
DARPA.  NF^rA  is  designed  to  reduce  bu- 
reaucracy by  coordinating  efforts  of  other 
agencies  and  streamlining  support  for  re- 
search and  development.  Once  formed,  the 
Agency  would  identify  areas  that  need  tech- 
nical solutions  and  that  are  not  receiving 
product  oriented  research. 

NFTTA  would  provide  support  for  these  ef- 
forts by  offering  loans  and  grant.s.  or  by  en- 
tering into  cooperative  agreements  with  the 
private  sector  or  the  university  community. 
ShTVA  would  then  a.ssist  in  deployment  of 
these  U'chnologies  by  coordinating  exchange 
of  information  and  by  providing  the  needed 
technical  assistiince  to  transfer  these  ideas 
into  consumer  and  Industrial  products  and 
equipment. 

Iic(  omfnendatwn 
2.  Emphasize  Dual-Use  in  DOD  RAD 

Wit  hi n  the  DOD  RAD  budget,  set  aside  ad- 
ditional lunds  for  projecUs  that  meet  signifl- 
(  ant  defense  needs  and  that  have  a  potential 
for  application  in  the  civilian  sector. 
hut  dings 

Given  the  substjintial  reductions  in  defense 
expenditures  anticipated  over  the  next  five 
years,  we  can  no  longer  expect  defense  RAD 
to  be  performed  primarily  by  defense  depend- 
ent firms  that  invest  substantial  amounts  of 
their  own  funds  in  HAD  in  anticipation  of 
protiUible  returns  during  large  production 
runs 

We  will  Instead  need  to  rely  lo  a  much 
greater  extent  on  firms  that  arc  not  depend- 
ent primarily  ufxin  government  funding,  but 
which  have  a  strong  commercial  base  In  ad- 
dition, defense  needs  will  Increasingly  be 
met  through  the  application  of  dual-use 
technologies  and  products. 

DoD  currently  invests  in  R&D  on  the  basis 
of  specific  military  priorities.  In  setting  pri- 
orities, DoD  does  not  take  into  account  po- 
tential civilian  applications.  The  Task  Force 
initiative  would  encourage  DoD  to  increase 
Its  investment  in  technologies  which  meet 
significant  military  needs,  but  which  also 
have  a  substantial  potential  for  civilian  ap- 
plications. 

The  focus  would  be  on  areas  where  Indus- 
try has  been  reluctant  to  Invest  its  own 
funds  because  of  risk  or  the  long  term  of  re- 
search required  before  payback.  This  Initia- 
tive would  build  on  the  successful  initiation 
ol  the  Strategic  Environmental  Research 
and  Development  Progiam.  which  has  led  to 
DoD  giving  a  much  higher  priority  to  R&D 
pi  ograms  that  serve  the  dual-use  objective  of 
military  environmental  restoration  and  ci- 
vilian environmental  clean-up. 

The  Task  Force  proposal  would  require 
liol)  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  areas  of  de- 
len.se   re.search  which  are  now   under-funded 
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and  which  have  potential  civilian  applica- 
tions, such  as  computer  and  communications 
technology  related  to  military  logistics,  en- 
ergy efficiency  in  military  transport,  energy 
conservation  in  military  facilities,  and 
DARPA  dual-use  partnerships. 
li('C(jmm(')idat}on 
3,  Increa.se  Small  Business  Innovation  (SBIRi 
and  Re.search  Funding 

Capitalize  on  the  resourcefulness  of  small 
U,S.  companies  and  increase  oppoi  tunities  in 
key  emerging  industries  by  increasing  the 
set-aside  for  RAU  matching  grant,s  to  small 
firms.  Focus  grants  on  critical  technologies 
with  highest  economic  potential. 
Fitiduigs 

The  SBIR  takes  l.'26%  of  the  extramural 
research  and  development  funds  of  agencies 
having  ovei'  $100  million  in  that  budget  cat- 
egory, and  provides  it  in  three  stages  of 
grant.s  and  contractus  for  specific  work  to 
small  businesses  to  help  commercialize 
promising  technologies,  products  that  Fed- 
eral agencies  think  would  be  helpful  for  their 
mission  and  commercializable.  Extramural 
refers  to  RAD  projects  performed  outside  of 
government  labs.  The  program  is  designed  to 
(1)  stimulate  innovation;  (2)  assist  small 
businesses  in  meeting  federal  research  and 
development  needs;  (3)  encourage  minority 
and  disadvantaged  persons  participation  in 
innovation;  (4)  increase  private  sector  com- 
mercialization derived  from  federal  R&D 

Eleven  agencies  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. Five  of  them-the  Department  of  De- 
fen.se  (DODi.  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA),  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  iNIH).  the  Department 
of  Energy  (DOE),  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation  (NSF)— provide  over  90  percent 
of  all  SniR  funds.  Although  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  (SBA)  is  responsible  for 
publishing  policy  guidelines  on  and  conduct- 
ing genera!  oversight  of  the  program,  each 
agency  maintains  its  own  separate  program. 

The  SBIR  has  three  phases  to  it: 

(1)  An  agency  put~s  out  requests  for  propos- 
als for  concepts  products  technologies  that 
they  need  developed.  The  agency  may  award 
grant~s  up  to  J50,000  per  proposal  to  evaluate 
the  scientific  and  technical  merit  and  feas- 
ibility of  the  concept  which  is  of  interest  lo 
the  agency.  This  phase  usually  lasts  about  6 
months. 

(2>  Those  projects  which  show  potential 
after  the  Phase  I  evaluation  can  compete  to 
perform  principal  research  and  development 
on  the  concept  for  up  to  $500,000.  Funding  for 
Phase  11  awards  usually  lasts  1-2  years. 

(3)  Ideally,  fundlii;,'  for  commercialization 
in  the  las  phase  conu's  ':om  the  private  sec- 
tor, though  an  agency  may  chose  to  contract 
with  the  small  business  to  manufacture  the 
technology,  provided  that  non-SBlR  funds 
are  used. 

The  Task  Force  recominends  that  the  per- 
centage of  funds  earmarked  for  the  SBIR  be 
doubled  over  a  five  year  period 
lierommendatwn 
4.  Reorient  Delense  Labs 

Redirect  these  crown  jewels  of  the  national 
RAD  infrastructure  toward  national  needs 
and  assisting  commercial  industry  now  that 
the  Cold  War  is  over. 

Findings 

Federal  defense  laboratories  at  DOD  and 
DOE  spend  approximately  $10  billion  per 
year  and  have  great  expertise  in  a  wide  range 
of  advanced  technologies.  An  opportunity 
now  exists  to  reorient  and  consolidate  many 
of  these  laboratories  to  help  American  com- 
mercial   industry.   The   latxjratories   already 


have  clear  legal  authority  to  work  with  com- 
panies and  an  increasing  need  to  do  so.  given 
that  the  commercial  marketplace  increas- 
ingly leads  in  new  technological  develop- 
ments; but  so  far  (with  only  a  few  excep- 
tions) laboi-atory  assistance  to  industry  has 
been  small.  A  new  funding  mechanism  is 
needed  which  will  support  industry-led  pro- 
posals at  the  federal  laboratories 
fU'commf'idatwti 

Industry-l.Kiboratory  Partnership  Program 

Establish  a  set-aside  in  DOD  s  and  DOE  s 
defense  laboratory  budgets  to  support  indus- 
try-led R&D  projects.  Companies  and  consor- 
tia would  propo.se  projects  on  a  cost-shared 
basis,  and  awards  would  be  made  through  a 
competitive  process  The  companies  would 
decide  with  which  ol  the  agency's  labora- 
tories or  laboratory  programs  they  wish  to 
work.  We  propose  an  initial  set-aside  of  2 
percent  for  the  first  year,  5  percent  for  the 
second  through  fifth  years,  and  10  perc:ent  for 
subsequent  years.  During  the  first  yeai'  this 
set-aside  would  generate  about  $200  million 
for  these  activities.  Agencies  and  defense 
laboratories  also  would  be  required  to  set  up 
industry-university  advisory  committees  to 
advise  agency  heads  on  which  agency  tech- 
nical capabilities  might  be  of  most  use  to  in- 
dustry. 

Rec  ommciidation 
Amend  Stevenson-Wydler  Act 

Amend  the  Stevenson-Wydler  Technology 
Innovation  Act  of  1980.  which  governs  tech- 
nology transfer  from  federal  laboratories,  to 
require  that  "dual-use"  RAD  performed  by 
defense  laboratories  be  done  in  partnership 
with  industry  whenever  possible.  This  step 
will  speed  the  transfer  of  technology  to  com- 
mercial industry  and  will  ensure  that  com- 
mercial companies  can  produce  these  tech- 
nologies for  the  military. 

/icrommeTidation 
National  Academies  Study 

Commission  a  study  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  and  the  national  Academy 
of  Engineering  to  examine  what  role  the  gov- 
ernment labs,  particularly  defense  labs, 
should  fill  now  that  the  Cold  War  is  over, 
and  how  the  labs  can  best  fill  this  role. 
H<  c  omnmdation 
5.  Fund  AgileTech 

Support  establishment  of  the  Agile  Manu- 
facturing Technology  Corporation 
(AgileTech).  a  private,  non-profit  consortia 
of  companies  and  existing  consortia,  to  pur- 
sue L  ^'  -esearch,  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  the  technologies  and  standards  nec- 
essary for  an  agile  manufacturing  infrastruc- 
ture. 

Findings 

A  new  competitive  environment  for  indus- 
trial products  and  services  is  emerging,  forc- 
ing a  change  in  manufacturing.  Competitive 
advantage  belongs  to  "agile"  manufacturing 
enterprises  that  are  capable  of  responding 
rapidly  to  demand  for  high  quality,  highly 
customized  products. 

.Agility  requires  integrating  flexible  tech- 
nologies of  production  with  the  skill  base  of 
a  knowledgeable  work  force,  and  with  flexi- 
ble management  structures  that  stimulate 
coojaerative  initiatives  within  and  between 
firms. 

Agile  manufacturing  capability  will  be 
crucial  for  commercial  industry,  and  eventu- 
ally government  R&D  on  agile  manufactur- 
ing should  feature  a  prominent  role  for.  if 
not  leadership  by,  one  of  the  civilian  tech- 
nolog.v  agencies  Nevertheless,  the  DOD — 
which  would  fund  this  program  — has  a  strong 
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iiiififsi  in  agile  manufacturing  since  df- 
fenst'deponilent  loinpanies.  particularly  the 
small  and  niedlumsizcd  firms  that  make  up 
the  backbone  of  thp  dol'ense  industrial  base, 
do  not  have  the  ability  or  supplier-customer 
connections  necessary  to  successfully  com- 
pete In  the  comniercia'  sector.  Moreover,  the 
defense  industrial  base  of  the  future  must 
have  the  ability  to  respond  rapidly  to 
changes  In  the  security  threat  and  ramp-up 
specialized  production  if  necessary.  Finally, 
a  lar^e  majority  of  the  initial  industry  par- 
ticipants In  the  project  are  defense  contrac 
tors  I  at  the  prime  or  subtler  level). 

Aullo'l'ech  is  an  industry-developed.  Indus- 
try drlvi'M  appiciach  to  establishing  the  man- 
ufac  turin^r  inlrastructure  necessary  for  com- 
petitive production  over  the  next  decade  and 
beyond.  Industry  would  be  recjuired  to  match 
federal  contributions  to  the  project.  All  re- 
search, development,  and  deployment  will  be 
done  through  existing  entities. 
KfCominctuiiilKin 
'i   Kxtend  the  RAIJ  Tax  Credit 

Help    make    American    industry    the    most 
terhnoloBically     advanced     In     the     world 
through  extension  of  this  tax  credit  for  re- 
search and  development  expenditures. 
FinUnigs 

The  Task  Force  found  that  in  addition  to 
providing  direct  matching  and  cost-sharing 
support  of  industry  research,  the  govern- 
ment should  encourage  companies  to  inde- 
pendently invest  significant  amounts  of 
their  own  ni<5ney  in  R&D.  Section  41  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  currently  provides  a 
20%  tax  credit  to  companies  for  the  amount 
of  qualified  re.sparch  expenditures  which  ex- 
ceed a  base  level  for  the  company  for  the 
year.  Research  expenditures  eligible  for  the 
Incremental  credit  consist  of  (1)  in  house  ex- 
penses for  research  wages  and  supplies:  (2) 
cert^iln  time  sharing  costs  for  computers 
used  in  research;  and  (3)  65%  of  the  amount 
paid  for  contract  research.  The  credit  can 
also  apply  to  certain  corporate  cash  expendi- 
tures supporting  university  basic  research. 

A  provision  of  the  Tax  Fairness  and  Kco- 
nomlc  Growth  Act  of  1992.  MR.  1210.  would 
have  extended  this  provision,  which  Is  sched- 
uled to  expire  June  30.  1992;  however.  Presi- 
dent Bush  vetoed  the  bill  and  Congress  was 
unable  to  override  the  veto. 

The  Task  Force  believes  this  provision 
should  be  extended. 

Herominenii(tlii)7i 
7.  Provide  Grants  for  Manufacturing 
l!:ducatlon  and  High  Skills  Retraining 
Grants  for  Manufacturing  Education 

Engineers  and  managers  heading  Into  In- 
dustry must  be  trained  In  the  latest  manu 
facturlng  technUjuea  If  U.S.  Industry  Is  to 
lead  In  world  competition.  Many  manufac 
turing  engineering  programs  lack  funding  for 
advanced  curricula  and  equipment.  More- 
over, programs  need  to  be  closely  linked  to 
the  industry  to  Insure  familiarity  with  cur- 
rent Industry  challenges  and  technologies. 

The  Task  Force  recommendations  a  pro- 
gram of  matching  grants  to  support  new  pro- 
grams or  enhance  existing  programs  in  man- 
ufacturing engineering  and  management  at 
the  un<lergraduafe  and  graduate  level. 

Programs  funded  through  these  matching 
grantii  must  combine  research.  cla.ssroom 
training,  and  work  experience,  and  have 
strong  ties  to  Industry.  Grant  reclplent.s 
would  be  competitively  selected  by  the 
DOD-  where  the  program  was  previously  au- 
thorized -  and  by  the  NSF.  The  program  re 
ceived  a  $25  million  appropilation  for  FV'92 
but  Is  on  the  Administration's  rescission 
list. 


(;iant.s  (or  RetiaminK  of  High  fikill  Defeii.se 

Workers 
OTA  estimates  that  from  1990  to  1995  as 
many  as  127.000  defense  engineering  Jobs 
could  disappear  due  to  the  winding  down  of 
established  weapons  programs,  and  a  scar- 
city of  new  programs.  Many  defense  engi- 
neers will  find  that  to  be  competitive  in  the 
commercial  Job  market  they  need  new  skills 
or  specialities,  up  to  date  training,  or  an  ad- 
vanced degree.  Because  the  NSF  has  devel- 
oped an  unparalleled  interface  with  the  aca- 
demic community  and  has  tightly  Integrated 
science  and  engineering  with  educational  ob- 
jectives. It  can  assist  with  this  transition  in 
several  ways. 

NSF  can  work  with  the  academic  commu- 
nity and  engineering  professional  societies 
to  establish  and  develop  responsive  continu- 
ing education  and  retraining  programs  based 
on  existing  programs.  Effective  academic 
curricula  can  be  developed  for  mid-career  en- 
gineers, which  build  on  the  knowledge  gained 
through  yeai-s  of  experience  and  are  directed 
toward  practical  civilian  applications.  NSF 
also  has  unique  experience  with  distance 
learning  programs  that  can  bring  courses  di- 
rectly Into  the  work  place.  This  experience 
allows  NSF  to  offer  engineers  suitable 
courses  with  a  minimum  of  lost  work  time. 
NSF  supports  ongoing  engineering  re 
search  activities,  such  as  Engineering  Re- 
search Centers,  which  carry  out  work  closely 
connected  to  civilian  industrial  needs.  These 
efforts  can  be  supplemented  to  provide  engi- 
neers retraining  opportunities  at  centers,  en- 
gineering schools,  and  community  colleges. 
Rfcommt'ndalion 
8.  Extend  the  Employer- Provided 
Educational  A.ssistance  Tax  Credit 
Extend  this  provision  to  encourage  busi- 
nesses to  continually  Invest  In  upgraded 
skills  for  their  employees. 
Findings 
As  so  many  of  the  preceding  Task  Force 
recommendation  bear  out,  the  watch  words 
for  economic  strength  in  America  are,  tech- 
nological change.  As  the  pace  of  techno- 
logical change  lncrea.ses,  workers  will  have 
to  adapt,  learn  new  skills,  and  new  ways  of 
thinking.  While  It  is  In  companies'  best  in 
terest  to  enable  their  employees  to  adapt  to 
this  change.  It  Is  also  In  the  country's  best 
Interest  since  a  highly  skilled  work  force  en- 
ables our  country  to  support  Industries 
which  create  wealth  for  us  all.  Accordingly, 
the  Task  Force  believes  the  government 
should  give  companies  Incentives  to  contin- 
ually invest  in  upgrading  their  employees' 
skills. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  currently  al- 
lows employees  to  exclude  from  income  for 
tax  purposes,  amounts  paid  by  their  employ- 
ers for  educational  assistance  provided 
through  an  educational  assistance  program 
that  meets  certain  requirements.  The  exclu- 
sion is  limited  to  $5,250  of  educational  assist- 
ance per  year.  In  the  absense  of  this  exclu- 
sion, an  employee  generally  would  be  re- 
quired to  Include  the  value  of  the  edu- 
cational assistance  in  his  or  her  Income,  for 
tax  purposes. 

A  provision  of  the  Tax  Fairness  and  Eco- 
nomic Growth  Act  of  1992.  H.R.  4210.  would 
have  extended  this  provision,  which  is  .sched- 
uled to  expire  June  30.  1992;  however.  Presi- 
dent Bush  vetoed  the  bill  and  Congress  was 
unable  to  override  the  veto. 

The  Task  Force  believes  this  provision 
should  be  extended. 

AdilUionat  Comments 
The    DOD    does    not    miilntuln    extensive 
recorda  on  ita  contractor  and  sulKon tractor 


iiase.  Such  inform.ition  could  greatly  tacili 
tate  a  more  intelligent  downsizing  designed 
to  minimize  damage  to  the  economy.  More- 
over, this  information  gap  could  hamper 
Congress'  efforts  to  assist  firms  and  workers 
adversely  affected  by  defense  cuts.  The  Task 
Force  believes  the  DOD  should  improve  the 
accuracy  and  adequacy  of  data  about  defense 
subcontractors. 

A  second  information  gap  was  identified  by 
Task  Force  memlier  Senator  Brock  Adams, 
who  also  made  a  proposal  to  address  this 
gap.  Defense  firms  have  indicated  that  their 
greatest  difficulties  in  making  the  transition 
to  commercial  sales  are  (ll  in  determining 
which  of  their  products  or  services  could  be 
competitive  and  i2)  in  obtaining  adequate  In- 
formation on  target  markets.  Senator 
Adams  proposed  that  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  study  the  first  problem:  Identi- 
fication of  commercial  application  producus/ 
technologies. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  (NASi  would  undertake  a  6- 
month  expedited,  priority  .study  of  the  U.S. 
defen.se  industry  to  Identify  those  products 
that  hold  promise  for  commenial  use,  both 
immediately  and  given  further  development. 
This  study  wouM  identify  the  products  or 
technologies  that  are  available  for  commer- 
cial application,  the  type  of  government  as- 
sistance that  will  be  needed,  and  where  the 
private  sector  should  focus  its  energies  and 
resources. 

Once  the  NAS  study  has  been  completed, 
information  is  needed  on  potential  markets. 
Senator  Adams  proposes  to  use  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce's  Commercial  Informa- 
tion Management  Sy.stem  (CIMS)  to  address 
this  problem  CIMS  could  be  used  to  target 
foreign  markets  for  the  products  and  tech- 
nologies identified  by  the  study.  This  market 
information  would  then  be  made  available  to 
any  Interested  company  to  a.sslst  In  the  tran- 
sition to  commercial  sales. 

Though  not  a  formal  recommendation  of 
the  Task  Forces,  we  believe  this  proprosal  by 
Senator  Adams  has  merit  and  deserves  fur- 
ther consideration. 

List  UK  Sf-kakkrs  foh  Di-:kk.nsi-7Econo*^ic 

Co.NVKR.sioN  Ta.sk  Forck  Brikfings 

Overvww  Briefing 

Ed  Knight.  Economic  Adjustment  and  Con- 
version issues.  CRS. 

Andrew  Mayer.  Ba,se  Closure  Issues,  CRS. 

Gary  Pagliano,  Defense  Industrial  Bases  la- 
sues,  CRS. 

Jeff  Hornbeck,  Regional  Economic  Adjust- 
ment i.ssues.  CRS. 

Jack  Moteff.  RAD  issues.  CRS. 

Ann  I.ordeman.  Job  Training  and  Location 
A.ssistjince  Issues.  CRS. 

Kitty  Glllman,  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment. 

GROUP  I  (WORKER/COMMUNITY) 

litsptaced  Defense  Workers  Transition  Issues 

Edward  Glelman.  Staff  Director  of  Sub- 
committee. 

Barry  Holman.  GAG  National  Security  and 
International  Affairs  Division. 

Bruce  Moyer,  Legislative  Council  for  Fed- 
eral Managers  Association. 

Beth  Moten.  Leg.  Director  for  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees.  AFU 
CIO. 

James  Sonimerhauser.  Pres.  International 
Federation  of  Professional  and  Technical  En- 
gineers. AFL  CIO 

Alan  Reuther.  Leg.  Director  United  Auto 
Workers. 

Private  Sector  Retraining  Issues 

Dr  Anthony  P  Carnevale.  Exec.  Director 
of  Institute  of  Workplace   Learning  at  the 
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Aim-:  ll  ail  Society  for  Training  and  Develop- 
ini'/it 

I'fKiry  Titvlor,  .•\ssoriate  Legi.slative  Dm 
.•\FL  CIO 

Cuvin  nines,  AFL  CIO. 

I'.'ti'i  Maiinella.  NY  State  Depl.  of  Eco- 
iiijiliii  Development  and  NY  Stale  Defense 
Ta.--k  Kor(  <• 

Malt  Kane.  SUiff  Economist  Northeast- 
Midwe.st  Institute. 

John  Lederer.  Senior  Policy  Analyst  al 
Human  Resource  Policy  Studies  at  National 
(iDVfi  nors'  Association 

Kzistiny  Friit'Tui  I'TnQranvi 

Paul  Dempsey.  Deputy  Direct  or  of  Office  of 
El  onomic  Adjustment,  DoD. 

Jim  Van  Erden.  Ailininistrator  of  Office  ot 
Work-Based  Learning.  DoLahor. 

Hob  Colombo.  Director  of  Title  111. 
DoLabor 

Steven  Brennen,  Acting  Deputy  Asst.  Sec. 
for  Program  Operations,  Ei  onomic  Develop- 
ment Administration.  DoCommerce. 

Don  I^atch.  Office  of  Community  Planning 
and  Development,  DoHUD. 

Mary  Lukens.  Assoc.  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator for  Business  Development  at  Small 
Business  Administration, 

David  Wit,s(hi.  Director  Economic  Adjust- 
ment  Division    Economic    Development    Ad- 
ministration DoCommerce. 
Ihtsr  Clnsings    A  Health  Care  Crisis  lor  Military 
Ri  tirrrs 

("hiis  .Icnnings.  Deputy  Staff  Uirecaor. 
Spei  lal  Committee  on  Aging. 

David  F.  Burrelli.  CRS.  Foreign  Affairs  and 
National  Defense  Division. 

Bob  Goldu  h.  Foreign  Alfairs  and  National 
Defense  Division.  CHS 

Hick  Storey,  Project  Leader.  Joint  Serv- 
ices Group  on  Health  Care  Initiatives  for 
Non  Catchment  Areas,  DoD. 

Ron  Stephen.  Co-Chair  of  Hospital  Sub 
cortimittee  of  Carswell  AFB  Reuse  Task 
Force. 

lUfjiisitvinviQ  Mihlar)/  rcrsonnrl  m  ('nilian 
SrtlinQs 

M.iiy  Smith.  Education  and  Public  Welfare 
Division.  CRS. 

Fred  Pang.  Professional  Staff.  Senate 
.•\!n:ed  Servii  es  Committee. 

Maj  Bill  Crews.  Office  of  Assistant  Sec 
retary  for  Veterans  Employment  and  Train 
ing.  DoLabor 

GROUI'  II  (INDUSTRIAIVrKCHNICALl 

Technology  AppHcaiioyi  and  Industrial 
Expansion  Sinvices 

Walt  Plosila,  Head  of  Montgomery  Co. 
High  Technolog.v  Council. 

.Jack  Russell.  V.P.  of  Michigan  Industrial 
Tech.  Institute. 

Joe  Houldin.  Director  of  Delaware  Valley 
Industrial  Resource  Center. 

Dr  Robert  White.  Undersecretary  of  Tech 
nology,  DoCommerce 

litil)  I'dliry  and  Labor  Adjustment 

Ki  u  h  Hlocli.  Distinguished  Fellow  at  the 
Council  on  Competitiveness. 

Craig  Fields.  President  and  CEO  of  MCC. 

Jai  ques  (Jansler.  Senior  V.P.  of  TASC. 

Dr  Roger  Nagel.  Operations  Director  of  la- 
,  o,  (  a  Institute  at  Lehigh  U. 

Di .  John  Alic.  Senior  Associate  at  Office  oi 
'I'l't  hnoloKy  A.s.sessment. 

IrLidi  A-sistancT.  Tax  Incentives.  andCapitat 
Costs 

1>!  Gary  Hufbauer,  Visiting  Fellow,  Insti 
'  .:>   !,jr  international  Economics. 

Hoi)ert  Kuitner,  Economics  correspondent 
for  the  New  Republic. 

Dr.  David  B.ll.  Denoon.  Prof,  of  politics 
and  economics  at  NY  University. 


Dr.  Ian  M,  Ross.  Chairman  of  the  Natl  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  .Semiconductors. 

.Julie  Goite.  Project  .Manager  with  Oflice  of 
Technology  Assessment. 

Corporate  Diver siJtcatioU'Converswn 

.Iat:k  Nunn.  Senior  Analyst  with  Office  of 
Tec. hnology  Assessment . 

Calvin  C,  Coolidge.  Director  of  D.C.  Office 
of  Texas  Instiunienis  Defense  Systems  and 
Electronics  Division. 

Harvey  Kreisljeig.  Director  of  Corporate 
Development  for  AIL  Systems. 

.James  A.  McDivitt.  Senior  V.P.  of  Rock- 
well International. 

I'KOl'OSAL.S  FOR  lil-.FKNSE  TRANSITION 
House  Srienre,  Spate  and  Te( hnology 
Committee 
Skip  Stiles.  Legislative  DircLttu  . 
Robert  Palmer.  Senior  Policy  Coordinator, 
Sational  Commission  for  Economic  Conversion 
and  Disarmament 
Dr.  Greg  Bichak.  Executive  Director, 
House  Armed  Services  Committee 
Larry  Smith.  Councilor- 
Bill  Andahazy.  Professional  Staff. 
Chris  Aldridge,  Professional  Staff, 

Defense  Budget  Project 
Peter  Schmidt,  Economic  Policy  Analyst. 
Carol  Le.ssure,  Outreach  Coordinator. 

State  of  \'eu-  York 
Amy  Mall.  Legislative  Assistant.* 


KCONOMIC  RPXOVERY  AND  THE 
HOUSING  INDUSTRY 

•  aMt.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  there 
hixii  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  this 
body  over  the  past  few  months  about 
economic  recovery,  but  very  little  ac- 
tion. Of  last,  many  indicators  point  to 
th(>  be^'inning  of  an  economic  re(.:overy. 
but  this  week's  news  from  the  Com- 
merce Department  is  cause  for  ahirm. 

As  you  know,  the  Department  re- 
ported starts  of  new  homes  slowed  dra- 
matically last  month,  di'opping  17  per- 
cent below  the  Marcli  rate.  The  .March 
housing,'  start  rate,  which  registered  an 
increase  of  74  percent  over  the  Eeb- 
ruai'.v  rate,  offered  a  long  overdue  posi- 
tive sign  of  recovery,  but  this  new  drop 
shows  just  how  precarious  the  recovery 
is  at  this  tim<'. 

Mr.  President,  leading  indicators 
such  as  gross  domestic  product,  the  un- 
employment rate,  ani  the  Index  of  In- 
dus! ri;il  Production  all  show  modest 
but  positive  movement  in  the  economy. 
Hut  the  announcement  earlier  this 
week  by  the  Commerce  Department 
casts  a  dark  cloud  on  the  recovery.  It 
is  very  possible  that  it  is  only  a  pass- 
ing cloud  in  an  otherwise  brightening 
sky.  But  after  last  year's  failed  recov- 
ery, we  cannot  just  sit  back  and  wait 
to  see  what  happens.  I  hope  the  fore- 
casts are  correct  and  that  this  cloud 
will  pass,  but  we  cannot  rest  easily  on 
hope  alone. 

Now  is  time  for  action  to  ensure  that 
1992  will  not  be  a  replay  of  1991.  when 
the  year  began  with  a  tentative  recov- 
ery that  did  not  live  up  to  expecta- 
tions. 

We  need  to  do  our  part  to  spur  m- 
vestnun!    in  the  I'eal  estate  econ(jrny 


Specifically,  we  need  to  enact  a  first- 
time  homebuyer  tax  credit,  and  we 
need  to  do  it  soon.  1  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Senate  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Real  Estate,  which  is 
chaired  by  Senator  Domenici.  have 
been  pressing  for  the  enactment  of 
such  a  tax  credit  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year  This  is  an  idea  whose  time 
has  clearly  come. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  very  reasons  cited 
for  the  explosive  growth  in  home  starts 
in  March  may  have  been  heightened 
confidence  on  the  part  of  first-time 
homebu.vers  m  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's leadership  on  this  issue. 

I  am  afraid.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Congress  is  lagging  behind  the  Amer- 
ican people  who  understand  how  impor- 
tant this  tax  credit  is  for  those  who 
seek  to  participate  in  the  American 
dream  of  homeownership.  Now  is  the 
time  to  listen  to  the  American  people 
and  pass  this  credit  for  the  good  of  the 
economy. 

We  all  know  the  saying  "as  real  es- 
tate goes,  so  goes  the  economy."  With- 
out a  strong  recovery  in  the  real  estate 
industry,  full  recovery  for  the  economy 
as  a  whole  will  be  all  the  more  dif- 
ficult. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
my  State.  Mr.  President.  As  we  all 
know,  uncharacteristically.  California 
has  been  hit  harder  b.y  this  recession 
that  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  For  exam- 
ple. California's  unemployment  rate 
stood  at  7.7  percent  of  the  labor  force 
in  the  final  quarter  of  1991  -well  above 
the  national  average  -and.  according 
to  some  projections,  it  is  expected  to 
remain  above  8  percent  through  this 
summer. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  my  first  prior- 
ity, as  I  consider  any  legislation  this 
year,  is  jobs.  How  can  we  create  more 
jobs'?  As  I  discussed  at  length  before 
this  body  2  months  ago.  every  $1  mil- 
lion spent  in  the  ne\N-  hoine  market  cre- 
ates 29.6  jobs,  and  the  same  dollar  in 
the  resale  market  will  create  an  addi- 
tional 22  jobs,  so  this  tax  credit  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Job  creation  must  be  our  litmus  test 
for  legislation  this  year.  Mr.  President. 
and  this  is  one  proposal— a  tax  credit 
for  first-time  homebuyers— that  clearly 
passes  the  test.« 


TAIWAN  CELEBRATES  MAY  20.  1992 
•  Mr.  BURNS.  Mr,  President.  I  rise  to 
note  that  today,  May  20,  1992,  marks 
the  second  anniversary  of  President 
Lee  Teng-hui's  first  term  m  office  and 
I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  m  wishing 
President  Lee  good  fortune  and  the  Re- 
public of  China  continuing  political 
stability  and  economic  prosperity. 

When  visiting  Taiwan  several  years 
ago,  I  w;is  able  to  spend  some  time 
with  President  Lee.  I  was  impressed. 
Since  then,  he  has  proven  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful leader  of  his  nation.  Under  his 
leadership.  Taiwan's  economy  has  con- 
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t  uiui'il  til  t,'row,  and  Taiwan  has  had  an 
iinpicssi vfly  low  unemploynicnL  rate. 
Iu>i    I     impoi'tant  has  been  the  steady 

pidi;  I  !•:-...  i.iwai'd  rtiofi'  fioliMcal  freedom 
.111(1  ili'TiKii  iM.  v  T.iiw.u)  1  iiiilil  serve  as 
.1  itin(|>M  !.>r  iriiiiiii  Ml  rn.iinland  China. 
(iiir  ti.ul'-  1 1'l.ti  .(in  ^hii'  with  the  Re- 
[)ut)lic  111  chm.i  i:-  I'Mr  that  is  hi>,'hly 
valuril  hv  ihi-  liiiN'il  St.ii  t's  and  iiiutu- 
allv  twni'!!i!,il  While  there  have  been 
soinr  ti.i.li-  •li.-,,ii;iirnifiits  bet  worn  our 
couiii  iii':v  ,<:,  riii'ii'  .lie  lll^.•l:l  iiTiitjnts 
betvvrni  ,uiv  t'luup  ot  fnrnil.s,  ;vi-  .ippre- 
Ciati-  Taiwan  .s  wi  1  Inisnn'.ss  tn  iiri:i)|.iate 
in  K'oml  tail  h   w:l  h   u.s  nri  t  hrse  l.>.,!ir.s 

1  vvDiilil  ai.s(;  liki'  In  aikni)wli'il[:i.  Aiii- 
tia.s.^ailor  Din^r  .\l(iu  shih.  'Taiwan  s   n-p- 
I  rsnit  at  1  vf  iti  the  Unitcil  Statl•^.    Mm  ti 
111    t  hi'   I  (iiiix'i'.it  I  v   at'iiiiilr    atiii   .spirit 
tii'I.wrrii    dui'    riiuntr'ii's    i:>    liiirilly    at,- 
t  I'lliiitahlr  \t)  h;i  p!r:riiie     A  mlia.s.'^.iili  ir 
Diru;  anil  hiN  stall  liavr  inaili    Mn'  work 
iru:  rrlat  l(iii.sli![)  lictwi'iTi  mu    twn  i  (Hin 
tt'ii'.s    ainialilr    .mil    pi  I'diirt  im-      I    Imik 
I'nr'warii    tn    loniinucil    s'nin::    i.'iaiions 
tiftwi'iTi  thr   I'niti'i!  Sfa'is  .if.i!   r|;,.  \{, 
publ  11    lit  ('111  na  • 


oKDi-;!;.'^  [''OK  .\i(  ).\i).\'i'.  HM-:  i 
ANJi  Tri-'.-SDA^',  .ii'M':  :',  i'<'^' 

Mr  MrrCHKIJ.  .Mr  I'rr.suliii!  1  ask 
unaiiiniDU.s  ((insi'iit  that,  when  the  Sen- 
,Ui'  rnlliplrti'.--;  1 1  .s  tiiLsnii-ss  tmlaV.  it 
.stainl  in  rn  i'.ns  until  ,'.  pin  mi  Munda.y. 
■  Iiini-  1,  I  lial  un  Mutui.u-  .luiii'  1.  the 
Srn.itr  inci'i  in  prn  tuinia  ;^i-s^i(in  milv. 
that  at  till'  rlo.^r  III  I  lie  prn  Infill. I  .-n.-. 
.Sinn,  I  tif  Snn.iti-  thi-n  st.mil  in  recf.ss 
iHit  il  ;i  :vO  a  ni  nil  'I'ui'.silav.  .lunt'  2:  that 
nil  Tui'silav  ,  .1  uiir  '.',  Inllnw  iiu;  t  lu'  (iray- 
nr.  t  hr  .Inurn.il  nl  prill  mill  nj:s  he 
ili'i'liiril  .ipprnvi'it  tn  liatr,  ami  I'nllnwiii-; 
t  hi'  time  fnr  thr  twn  Icailcrs  thcic  In;  a 
ptTind  till'  inni'iiinsr  tni.si  iii'.^.s  rint  to  ox- 
ti'iul  tii'vnnil  10,1111  '.vith  Si'ii.itnr;;  per- 
tiuiti'il  In  sp.'ak  liii'ii'in  Inr  up  to  5 
niiiuitrs  cii  h,  tti.it  a'  1(1  a  in  .  the  Snii 
.It.c  prnri'i'il  'lit  hr  rnll.slili'i'.ll  Inn  nl  Cll 
endar  Nn  ;U(1,  S  171.  t  h"  rrnli's.siniuil 
and  .'Xni.it.'iir  .Spurts  ! 'rnt  nt  i,,ii  .Vet. 
and  tui'thrr  th.il  anv  vntis  nrdmrii  in 
rt'latlnll  In  .S  171  hr  sl.i.  kni  tn  m.  iir 
l)r(.;iiimritr  at  2  l,i  ji  in  nn  Tiir.-d.is  ,  th.it 
U|)nn  dlspnsitlnn  nf  .S  I'M,  t  h.r  Srn.ii,. 
then  pi'ncrrd  !n  thr  i  nnsiilrrat  inii  n!  .■< 
l.'itM,  thr  Cnrpni'at  inn  Inr  I'ulilir  Hin.id 
(•.istiiur  , lilt  linn/.i' Inn.  ,ind  tli.il  <•<; 
Tiifsda.v.  .lunr  ?..  thr  Sm.ilr  stand  ;ii 
recess  Crnm  12  iiO  p  in  until  2  1,>  p  m  m 
nrdrr  tn  ,ii  rnilimni  Lit  r  t  h,.  rrspectivc 
p<irt,v  innlrrrni  rs 

Thr    I'KMSIDINC   Ol-'KU'I-:!';     Without 
ubjeoLUJii.  iL  IS  sn  nrdrrril 


Hl'.CI'lSS  rN'I'll.  2   1'  M     .MON'D.W. 
ifM';  1    ]'>'<:• 

Mr  MlTCHl':i,l.  .Mr  I'rrsidrnt,  if 
there  Is  III  I  till  I  Kri  hiisiin-.-s  t  n  <  nnie  be- 
fore thr  .Srll.llr   liid.lV      I   IlnW  ask  iHiani- 

mous  cnnsriii  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  uiidrr  the  provisions  of  House 
(nn,  uirrni  Resolution  323  until  2  p.m. 
on  Munda.y.  .June  1. 


Theie  beiriff  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  9:07  p.m.  recessed  until  Monday. 
June  1.  1992.  at  2  p.m. 


IN  THK  AIK  KimCK 


b.V 


N()Ml.\Ari().\S 
P>xecutive    nominations    received 
the  Senate  May  21.  1992: 

DKI'AIITMKNT  OK  JUSTICE 

l»)H  I  SVCT  UK  NKW  MK.tirO  Til  MK  US  ATTORNKV 
R)R  THK  DrsTKKT  OK  NKW  MK.XICO  FOR  TIIK  TK.R.M  OK  ^ 
YK.ARS   VICKWII, 1,1AM  I.  LUTZ,  HESIONKI) 

UEl'AKTMKNT  OF  THK  THKASUHY 

lAMKS  E  Cll.I.ERAN  OK  fAIJhXlRNIA  TO  BE  COMP 
TROCCEK  OK  THK  ClIRRENCV  KOR  A  'r^UtM  OK  .S  YEARS 
VICE  ROUEKT  UKIAN  Cl.AKK   TERM  EXPIKEU 

CTVIL  LIBKRTIES  PUHMC  EDUCATION  FUND 

THE  KOt.U)WINIS  NAMED  I'tJlKONS  TO  UE  MKMHKR.S  OK 
THK  riVll.  I.lHfJlTIK.S  IMMII.ll'  ElJlICATKJN  KIND  UOARI) 
OK  DIRKXTOILS  K<  )R  THE  rERM.'<  INDICATED 

KIIR  TERMS  OK  2  YEARS 

MHCCET   KAJI    OK  CAI.IKORNIA 
TOMlO  MORIiaiCHI  OK  WAHHINCTON 

Kl  III  TERMS  OK  3  Y  EARS 

EIIWIN  C    HIKOTO,  OK  CAI.IKORNIA 
WIl.l.lAM  H    MARt'MOTO  OK  VIROINIA 
.S    .srErilEN  NAKA.SIIIMA    OK  CAI.IKORNIA 
C.WIROE  SIIOICHl  OKI   SR  .  OF  CAI.IKORNIA 
CRANT  MASASHI  UJIKUHA,  OK  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  AKMY 

THE  KOI.IAWINU  NAMliD  OFKICKR  'H)  BE  PIJ\CKJ1  ON 
IIIK  HETIHEI)  I.I.ST  IN  rilK  C.RADK  INDICA TEO  UNDER 
THK    I'ROViaiONH    OK    TITLE    10     UNITED    STATE.S    CODE. 

sKcnoN  mo 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

I.T  QEN   JAMES  W  CHY.SEI..  4i»43  4710.  II  8  ARMY 

THE  KOI.IX3WINC  NAMED  OKKICKJ*  (■'OR  AFI-OINTMENT 
TO  THE  C.KADE  OK  MEUTENANT  OKNEllAI.  WHILE  AS 
8IONK.D  T(J  A  PO.SrriON  OK  IMPORTANCE  AND  lUlSlMN 
.SIHII.ITY   IINDER  TITLE  10,   UNITED  STATES  CWDE,  SEC: 

TIONIWIIAI 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

•■I  K-l   OE.N   SAMUEL  E   EHBESEN  fIB»  10  fWI   II  S  ARMY. 


tiV 


(•(IM''II(M,\  TKiNS 

KxecutlVr     nnlnin.ll  Inns    inllllrnird 

thr  .Srll.llr    .M.iy   21      l'''i2 

iiKr.\UI  M.K.N  1   nh'  Sr.\  I  K 

KENIliN  W>:.SI.EY  KErfH  OK  MIS.SOURI  A  CAHEKat  MEM 
HER  OK  THE  .SENIOR   KOREION  SERVICE    (LASS  OK   MIN 

isrfat  couNSEii)R     to    he    ambassador    kxtraor 

DINAHY  AND  PLENIIIVrENTIARY  OK  THK  I'NITKJI  STA  I  K.8 
OK  AMERICA  TO  THE  .SI'AI'K  OK  yATAR 

TKUEKri'A  CUKRIK  SCll.M- KKK  l)K  NKW  YORK  A  CA 
HKKK  MhMHER  OK  I'lIK  SKNIOK  KORKICN  SERVICE 
CLASS  (IK  MINISI Ml  cnrNSKIjilH  Hi  HE  AMHASSADOR 
KXlHADKIilV  MCi  ^Ml  I'l  1,,M  I'l  r  I  h.Nn  AKV  nl-  IIIK  UNIT 
Kll  Sl'A  rUS  1  K  <MKIi;CA  ni  I  MK  lit-.MIX  KA  lie  SIK'IALIST 
i'.M'l  111  If  '  I-  SHI  l.ANKA  A.NIl  Hi  SHIVK  CONCUR- 
u^  \  1  !   >     \M      A  nuncr   Alilil  rtnNAI.   COMI'KNSA'MON  OK 

\MII\.'-,MiH   ►.\  niAdHlilNARV    AND   I'l.KNIl'l/rENTIARY 

"    1  UK  KKri    li:   II    I  iK  MAIJ)1VHH 

M  I  I  KAH  HKUUl.AI'OKY  COMMISSION 

KKNNKrni  C  RIXJERS  OK  NKW  JKJiSEY  TO  BE  A  MEM 
lim  OK  THE  NUCLEAR  REC.l;LA'n)RY  COMMISSION  KOR 
THE  TERM  OK  5  YEARS  EXI'IRINO  JUNE  30    ISn 

DKl'AlCrMK.Sr  OK  DEKKNSK 

C,  KIM  WINCUP  OK  MARYLAND  11)  HE  AN  ASSISTANT 
SECRKrTARY  OK  THE  AIR  KORCK 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATlnNS  WERE  APPROVED  SUnJElT 
ro  rilE  NOMINKl-^;  (liMMllMKNI  1X>  RKI-SIIIND  TO  RE 
gUE.STS  TO  APPEAR  AND  rK.siIKY  BEK-ORE  ANY  DULY 
CWNSTITUTED  COMMrPTEE  OK  THE  SENATE 

THE  JUDICIARY 

MOKHIH  «  ARNOIJl  OK  ARKANSAS.  TO  BE  U  8  CIRCUIT 
JUDGE  KOR  TIIK  KlCliril  CIRCUIT 

MICHAEL  IIOUDIN  OK  MA.SSACHUSETTS  TO  BE  U  S  CIR- 
CUIT JUlMiE  KOR  THE  KIR.ST  (  IKl'UIT 

JEROME  II  SIMANDI.E  OK  NEW  JERSEY TO  BE  |l  8  DIS 
TRICT  JUIXJE  MIR  THE  lll.SrRHT  OK  NEW  JERSEY 

RICHARD  C.  KOPK  OK  NEBRASKA  TO  BE  U  S  DISTRICT 
JUDGE  KOR  THE  DIS'miCTOK  NEBRASKA 

U.S.  COA.ST  GUARD 

VICE  ADM  MARTIN  II  DANIEI.I.  JR  U  8  COASTGUARD 
AS  COMMANDER  HACIKIC  AREA  U  8  COAST  GUARD  WITH 
THK  GRADE  OK  VICE  AD.MIKAI.  WHILE  SO  SERVING 

REAR  ADM  ROBERT  T  NEL.SON  US  COAST  GUARD  AS 
VICE  (XIMMANDANT  US  COAST  GUARD  WITH  THE 
GRADEOK  VICE  ADMIRAL  WHILE  SO  SERVING 


THE  KOI.U)WIN<;  NAMED  OKKICKR  KOR  APPOINTMENT 
■H)  THK  GRADE  OK  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE  AS 
SIGNED  TO  A  l-OSITION  OK  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON 
8IBILITY  UNDER  TITLE  10,  UNITED  .STATES  CODE  SEC 
TION  601 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAI  GEN  BUSTER  C  GI..08RON  340  «4  4340.  US  AIK 
KORCE 

THE  KIM.I.OWING  NAMU)  OKKICKJt  KOR  REAPPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OK  GENERAL  WHILE  ASSIGNED  TO 
A  I1YSITION  OK  IMI"ORTANCE  AND  RESIHINSIBILITY 
UNDER  TITLE  10   UNI  rED  STATKS  CODE  SECTION  SOI 


To  be  general 


GEN   GEORGE  1.  BUTLER  521  M  TIM   D  S   AIR  FORCE 
rilE    KOI.LOWINC.    NAMED    OKKK  KH     KdK    KEAPPOINT 
MENT    ro  THE  C.RADK  UK  liENKHAI.  WIIM.K  A.SSICNKD  H) 
A     POSITION     OK     IMIMRTANCK     AND     RI-_Sl'ON.SlHlI.irY 
UNDER  TTTLB  10.  UNITED  STATtS  CODE  SECTION  601 


To  be  general 


US       A  1 H 


GEN      HANSFORD    T     JOHNSON,     241  M  7597 
FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NA.MED  OKKICKR  KOR  APPOINTMKNi 
TO  THK  GRADE  OK  LIKUTl-:NANT  GENERAL  ON  THE  HE 
TIRU)  LIST  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10  UNIT 
ED  STATES  CODE,  SWTION  1J70 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  C.yji  RilBKJiT  D  HBCKEL  53S»«<ni  US  AIR 
FORCE 

THE  FOH>OWING  NAMED  OFFICK^H  KOR  APPOINTMKNI 
Tty  THE  GRADE  OK  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  OK  THE  KE 
TIRED  LIST  UNDER  THK  PIUIVISIONS  OF  TITI.E  10,  UNIT 
El)  .STATES  IX3DK  SKCTION  1370 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  GEN  ROBERT  H  I.UDWIG  469^34  7738.  US  AIR 
FORCE 

■niE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 

TO  THE  GRADE  UK  LlElrPKNANT  GK^lKatAL  ON  THK  RK 
TIRU)  LIST  UMlKH  niK  lluiVISIONS  OK  TITLE  10  UNIl 
ED  STA'TES  CODE,  SKCTION  1 J70 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT    GEN    C    NOIIMAN  WIXID    461  '«  ,'.973    US    AIR  FORCE 
'THE   K0I.U<W1M;    NAMKll  OKHCEK   1-OK    APPOINI  M  KNT 

TO  -niK  C.RAUK  hi-  I  IHriKNANT  c.i-jmkral  whii.k  as 
SIGNED  TO  A  liiSIIlnN  i  iK  IMPORTANCK  AND  RKSlniN 
SIBILI'TY  UNi'KK  IIIK  I  HOVI.SIONS  Ol-  Tn'LE  10.  UNlTUi 
S'TATKS  <X)DK    M-.CTIUN  601 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ     C.KH    JOHN    E    JACKSON,   JR  ,    I34««10,    US     AIR 
MJRCE 

■niE  KOI.I/OWIM;  N^MK1>  HKKICKR  KOR  APPOINTMKNr 
TO  niE  C.RAliE  OK  IIKM.KAI.  ON  THE  KKTIKKII  I.I.ST 
UNDER  THE  PlUJVIHlnSS  nl-  1  ITI  K  10  lINTrei)  .S1ATKS 
CODE   SECTION  1370 

/.I  /e  r;i  71,  rat 
OEN.  DONALD  J   KI!  lY  \  \    I: .  ,>>  1935,  U  8   AIR  FORCE 

THK   KOI.UIWIM;    NAMhll   I 'H- ICKH    KIR   Al'l'llINI  M  KN  I 

■|'<)  niK  chahi-:  hk  hknkhai,  wiiilk  assii;nki)  hi  a  i^i 

SrriON  (IK  IMl'nilTAMK  AND  HKS11 INSIHI 1  .ll'Y  IMlHi 
rilE  PROVISIONS  OK  TITLE  10,  UNITED  S  1  A  1  KS  CdHK 
SECTION  SOI 


To  be  general 


LT     GEN     CHARLES     A      HORNER     47»40«I4>     US      AIK 
FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWIMi  N^MIH  il-m  KK  KOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRAIlK  OK  I  lKlrf,NANT  i;l-.Nl-JtAL  ON  THE  HI-. 
TIRED  I.LST  LNIIKH  THK  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10,  UNI  f 
ED  STATES  (.X)1)K,  SKJTION  l.ro 

To  ftc  l:i-!ii,n.int  general 

LT   C.EN    VERNON  J    KilNhKA    'vC  11   il"*;    r',«    AIR  FORCE 

THE  H)LU)W1SC.  NAMKIi  (lH-ilKH  Hill  lOfllnlNT 
MENT  TO  THK  C.R.A1IK  OK  I  in  rh.NANl  IIKNKIH;  Alllil. 
A.-^SIGNED  TO  A  I'dSrrinN  iiK  IMI1IKTAMI-  \M  !:^^.|■.l'; 
SlBll.TTY  UNDER  IMK  IKdVISHiNS  nl-  Illl  K  .  I  •.  M  Kl- 
STATES  CODE,  SKCTION  6(ii 

T<i  he  lunitrnunt  Qi'nrral 

LT   GKN    MICMAI:     A     NM   Si  >S      <«i    :•.  i     i     ;.     xaiKIHCK 

THE  FOLU)wiN(;  N^MHl  fin-UKii  mii  urAi'i'diNr 
MENT  TO  THE  CRAIlK  dK  IIKl  TKNANI  lll-NKHAl.  Willi  I 
ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITldS  UK  IMlllRrANCK  AMI  KKSI"nN 
SIBII.ITY  UNDER  rilE  I'lK .  V  IS  Inss  nl-  TITLE  HI  I  '.  i  la.l 
S'TATES  IX)DE.  SI-XTION  Wl 

To  be  lieutenant  gineral 

LT    GEN     ROBERT   1.    RUTHERFORD    4M  53  7491     US    AIK 
FORCE 

THE  FOLIOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE  AS 
SRINED  TO  A  I-OSITION  OK  I.MI'OKTANIK  ANII  RK.SPON 
SIHILITV  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OK  TITLE  10  UNITED 
STATES  IXJIIE  SECTION  Ml 


'I'll  !:•  Ill  Htrnant  general 

M^l     r.f'.     V>lrnlM    |1     MiMsrHdNG     4:i8'»718)     IS      KIK 

n  iKi  I- 

no.  I- I  i|.l.dW  INi;  NAMI-li  Ot-hUKH  Hill  M'l'l  II,S  TV  1  N  1 
I'l  I  UK  ilKAliK  l)K  I.IKri  KNANT  IIUNKRAI.  WHII.K  AS 
SIr.Ni-ll  Td  A  PdSrllll.N  111-  IMl'dKTAM'K  AND  KKSl'dN 
SIHII.ITY  CNIlEll  THE  PRiniSlllNS  ilF  TTl'IK  10,  I'NITKI) 
.STATES  CODE.  SECTION  601 

7'o  bv  lu'Uli  71  ant  yoicru/ 

M\l      i.l-.'.       Ki-Mll     A      IIM.STON.    27a -40  9172.    US     AIR 
H  IKt   K 

IN    ;  HK  .\UV"l 

THK  Knl.UlWINC,  NAMKII  nl-HlKK  TO  HK  PLACED  ON 
IIIK  KK-IIKKIi  LIS  I'  IN  IIIK  IlKADK  INDICATED  I'NliKH 
TIIK    I'HdVISIliNS    (11-     Trri.K    IP     I'NITKI)    STATES    CODE, 

sM-iii)N  ;  n- 

I'll  >'!■  Ilflilrh'llll  Ql  7Ur(l! 

I    r    i.)S     KliHKK'I    |i    llAMMIINd    \B  28  7'>«    I'S    AKMV 

rilK  IS  ARMY  KKSKKVK  I  il-H(  KKS  NA.MKJ)  HKKKIN 
HlK  Al'I'dlNTMKNT  IN  IIIK  IlKSKKVK  DK  THK  ARMY  UK 
IIIK  INIlKIl  STATES  IN  TIIKI'.RAIIKS  lMlI('^•rKI)  HKUIW 
I  NIIKR  IIIK  I'lUIVISIONS  UK  1  ITl.K  ."  rNllKli  SI'AI  KS 
11111-     .-^Kl-I  I'lNS  '«)iAi    ICTI  AM) 'CSm 


I'NlTKli    STA'i  KS    CdljK 


7V)  hr  m(i;(ir  gnural 


liKli: 
HKii; 

URIC 
KKKl 
HHIC 
llRli; 

mm: 


;  KN 

:kn 
;kn 

'.l-.N 


11  ji. 

Oil, 
OH. 
IXIi. 

I'd  I. 
on. 

Cdl, 
Cdl. 
Cdl. 


clKN     Alll.lA.MI'    ClX-TiKKHAM    414  31*.*) 
ta-.N     KOLI.YNl'    CIBIIS    a*  '10  6137 
GKN    KIIEII  K    MAHUUIS    264  i6  («JB7 

I'HdMAS  K    MATTSON    ".4  (  42  «(!.' 
JOHN  C  C    Rinil    0H«  32  9C)7.' 
HOllKRri.    KI'TH    .S'l  .38  «!« 
ISKI'II  K     riRNKll    i«  •*  fil«l 

I'll  ^c  briQLUhir  Qinxrini 

A\'iNKW     IIIII-KMAN    (S:   :«l    Cil.t 
Kh.NM"lll    I     KAVANAl'OH     166  34  47211 

cKKAii'  I    hkhackkk  261  «  law 

IKU  (11, AS  y.    CA'niN,  ZM  ■«  3991 
RAl  I'll  I.    IIAYNKS    'J16  4.'  .'*80 
I'hTl-Jl  A    IIANNON    «ri    tl  (tC. 
lAMI-.S  II    SI.AVIN    !M7  Xi  71  f.' 
AN'IIKINY  H    KPJll'P    1 ,12  ,»  29M 
HOHl-JCr  II    HKAHM    212  4R  IVjt, 
WILLIAM  C    MKRI'CRld    I2.S  ;«   \ XM 
,ldHN  M    OCdNNKM.    iT\  M  Oor. 

K\i)  Rii;c?,zi  oei  16  'inia 

Cl'HTIS  A  UK)P  212  44  1967 
IdllCK  ARZOI.A  y»  SO  8331 
IdllN  II    BKCKROGK    248  74    lOT.' 


THK    H.II/IWISC.    NAMKJI   OH- ll'KR  'I'll    HK    I'lAIKJi   ON 
IHK    KI-riiKKli    l.isr    IN    "IIIK    I'.KAliK    IMill'Alf,!'    rMlKll 


rilK    I'KOVlKld.VS    dK    3  ITl.K 
SKCTION  1370 

Til  hr  Iirutr7ia7il  Qciirra! 

I.r    C.KN    WILLIAMS    H.'I'SN    a0  22-li'.i    IS     ARMY 

rilK  KOl.UJWING  NA.MKl)  OKKICKR  Td  HK  Pl.ACKD  ON 
IHK  RKTIHKD  LIST  IN  THK  CKADK  INDICATKD  UNDKR 
'IIIK  PROVISIONS  tlK  rn  I.K  1(1  I'NITKD  STATKS  CODK 
SKI -I  ION   l:!7!l 

To  hf  !:rutc7in7it  goicra/ 

LT   GEN    MllHVKl,  K    MliiKI.MlKK    ;;5  3123Ci1    I'S    ARM"! 

TIIK  K01,l/)W'lNi;  NAMKI)  OKKICKR  TO  HK  PI.ACEH  ON 
THK  RI-rriKKI)  LIST  IN  THK  GRAriE  INDICATKll  UNDKR 
THK  PROVISIONS  OK  TITLE  1"  I'NITKD  STATKS  CdliK 
Sl-3'ridN   1370 

I'll  't  lirutrmnit  gi-itrrni 

LT    la.N    AI'r.rsI'M    rl^NCIOUl    281   ,»  4!l*    IS    ARMY 

THK  KOI.I^IWINC.  NA.MKl)  OKHCEK  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THK  RI-rrillKl)  LIST  IN  IHK  GRADK  INDICATED  UNDKR 
THK  PROVISIONS  Ol-  I  ITl.K  10  UNITED  STATES  CXJDE 
SKl-l  ION  i:170 

7'<j  ht'  general 

GKN    .lOllN  R    (lAI.VlN    (XlS  28  Vif;    IS    ARMY 

THE  KOI, LOWING  NA.MK3I  1)1- KICEH  HjR  REAPPOINT 
MK.NT  TO  TIIK  C.RAIIK  OK  I.IKUTKNANT  (■.KNI-:RA1.  WHII.K 
ASSIGNKI)  TO  A  POSITION  OK  I.MlllRTANCK  AND  RKSl'ON 
SlBlI.n'Y  UNDKR  TI'll.K  10  UNITKD  S'I'ATKS  CODE  SKC 
TION  601.  A  I 

'/'()  be  lieutenant  gciieral 

LT   GKN    WILLIAM  C.    PAGONIS,  182  32  7343    US    ARMY 

THK  U  S  ARMY  RESKKVK  OKKlCI-m  NAMED  HKRKIN  KOR 
APPOINT.MENT  IN  THE  RESKRVE  OK  THE  ARMY  OK  THK 
UNITKD  STATES  IN  THK  GKADK  INIilCATKD  RKUIW 
UMIKR  rilK  I'IU)VlHIONS  OK  TITLK  10  UNITED  STATKS 
CODE,  BECTIUNS  a)3.  A     i37  1  AND  3.'t84 


To  be  brigadier  gener<il 


COL    lAMKS.I    SULLIVAN    163  36  381:. 

IN  THK  NAVY 

THK  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OKKICEJl  FOR  A  Pl'OINTM  1-LNT 
TO  THE  C.RADK  OK  VICE  ADMIRAL  WHILE  ASSIGNED  TO  A 
POSITION  OK  IMl-OR'TANCK  AND  KF,SPONSIBlI.lTY  UNDKR 
TI'I  l,K  10    UNITKD  STATK.S  CODE,  SKCTION  601 

To  be  vice  arfmira/ 

RKAH    ADM     (LIU    JOHN    M     MCCONNKI.L     ZnmOiM.    US 
N  A '.  ■.' 


THK  FOLU)WING  NAMEI")  OFFICER  TO  BE  Pl.ACKJi  ON 
THE  RI-rriKKU  LIST  IN  THK  C.KAPK  iNDICATEU  UNDER 
THK  PROVISIONS  OK  TITLK  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE, 
SECTION  1.370 

To  be  admiral 

ADM      1  FROM  K  L    JOHNSON    US    NAVY    llfc  44  5217, 

IN  THK  AIR  KllF-iCK 

AIR  KORCE  NOMINATION  OF  WILLIAM  B  BEAZI.EY  TO 
HK  1, IKI  TENANT  COU)NKl,  WHICH  NOMINATION  WAS  KK 
I'KIVKl)  R\  THK  SKNATK  AND  APPKAKKD  IN  THK  CON 
U.HKSSIONAI.  KKCORI)  ON  APKILT    IW; 

AIR      F'OHCK      NOMINATIONS      BF/'.IN'NINC.      KOi'KRT      T 
KINDLKY      AND     KNDING     ROBKRT     W       PATRICK      WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WKHK  KIX'KIVKP  BY  THK  SKNATK  ANP  Al 
PK.ARKD   IN    rilK  CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD  ON    Al'liU     28 
)i>92 

AIR  KORCK  NOMINATIONS  BBGIN'NING  MAJ  DANIEL  W 
BKCK  23».e6  1761  AND  ENDING  MA.I  SUE  E  ROYER  31S-64 
4310  WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  REt'EIVED  BY  THE  SEN 
ATK  AND  APPKARKD  IN  THK  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
ON  MAY  6    ;»2 

AIR  KORCE  NOMINATIONS  BIXJINNING  .JAMF.s  T 
ABKRNKTHY  JR  AND  KNDING  ROBERT  W  ZID  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  Wl-JIE  RECEIVI-ai  BY  THE  SENATE  ANU  AP 
PK.ARKD  IN  THK  0)NGRESS10NAI.  RECORD  ON  MAY  13 
.U92 

IN  THK  ARMY 

AKMY  NOMINATIONS  BFX.INNING  SIDNEY  C  KKAN 
CISCO  AND  ENDING  FRANCIS  E  TRAXLER  WHICH  NOMI 
NATION'S  W'ERK  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP 
PEAKED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RKX^.IRD  ON  APRIl  ' 
IWi 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BfX:;iNNING  EKNF.ST  K  RI'vliNA 
AND  KNDING  DALE  A  I»UGLASS  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THK  SENATE  AND  APPEARHJ  IN  THE 
CONGRKSSIONAL  RKCORD  ON  APRIL  7     19M 

ARMY'  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  WILLIAM  K  DAVm 
III  AND  ENDING  lOSKPH  A  SNKAD  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WKRK  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AFPEAREH  IN  THK 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  APRIL  28    iWZ 

ARMY  NOMINATION.*  BEGINNING  MARK  S  ACKKJiMAN 
AND  1-LNDINC.  JOH.N  I  WINN  WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WKRK 
RKCEIVED  BY  THK  .SKNATK  ANT)  APPEARED  IN  THK  OlN 
GRKSSIONAl.  RKCORD  ON  APRIL  2E    1992 

NAVY 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BttjlNNlNG  WII.I.IA.M  K  DAVIS 
AND  KNDING  KENNl-TH  J  W'YDAJEWSKl  WHICH  NOMINA 
TIONS  WERE  RKCEIVKJ)  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AFPEARFJ: 
IN  THE  CONGRK.SSIONAI.  RKCCRn  ON  APRIL  >    i99S 
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FfNDING   FOR  ,IOR  TFJAINING 
PARTNKHSHH'  ACT   i'KOC.RAMS 

HON.  PETIR  HOAGLAND 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE-SENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  ,\/cJV  21.  1992 

Mr.  HOAGLAND  Mr  Speaker,  as  a  result  of 
consultation  with  Governor  Nelson,  Nebraska 
Labor  Connmissioner  Dan  Dolan  and  Job 
Training  of  Greater  Omaha  Director  Ola  An- 
derson, visits  with  Omaha  community  loaders 
and  visits  to  |ob  training  sites  m  Omaha,  I  am 
pressing  for  increased  funding  tor  the  Federal 
Job  Training  Parlnership  Act  [JTPA;  programs. 

I  am  asking  that  the  following  statement  I 
made  before  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
Education,  Labor  and  Health  and  Human 
Services  be  printed  m  the  Coigrssional 
Record  because  adeguate  JTPA  Program 
funding  is  such  an  important  asset  to  the 
Omaha  community 

One  of  the  projects  I  highlighted  is  the  Gate- 
way Program  m  Omaha,  a  proiect  that  puts 
public  housing  residents  to  work  in  positive 
ways.  Projects  like  this  can  benefit  urban 
areas  and  m  the  aftermath  of  the  Los  Angeles 
riots  should  be  promoted 

The  statement  also  points  out  that  even 
though  Nebraska  has  a  low  unemployment 
rate  on  paper,  it  is  still  in  serious  need  of  an 
effective  job  training  development  program. 

STATEMENT  OK  CONGRESSMAN  FETEH 
HOAOLAND 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
opportunity  to  come  before  you  today  I  rep- 
resent the  second  Congressional  District  of 
Nebraska  which  currently  encompasses  five 
counties  alonff  the  Missouri  River  in  eastern 
Nebraska,  including  the  city  of  Omaha 

1  am  here  today  to  urg-e  this  subcommit- 
tee's support  for  funding^  for  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  programs  above  the  level  of 
the  President's  request.  As  you  know,  the 
President's  request  is  $4  1  billion  for  JTPA  in 
fiscal  year  1993.  JlOO  million  below  last  year's 
appropriation.  Considering  the  enormous 
benefits  JTPA  programs  have  In  commu- 
nities all  over  the  country,  including  my  dis- 
trict in  Nebraska,  it  is  essential  that  Con- 
gress provide  adequate  funding  so  thai  JTPA 
can  fulfill  its  mandate  of  helping  the  un- 
trained and  the  undertrained  find  meaning- 
ful employment.  I  believe  the  President's  re- 
ductions for  fiscal  year  1993  come  at  a  very 
inopportune  time  when  most  of  the  country 
Is  in  a  recession.  This  is  a  shortsighted  ap- 
proach. 

Let  me  describe  to  you  the  conditions  in 
my  state  of  Nebraska  and  specifically  in  my 
district,  which  encompasses  Omaha,  to  high- 
light the  tremendous  need  for  JTPA  pro- 
grams. 

Reduced  funding  for  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  progrrams  could  have  a  serious  effect 
on  the  Omaha  metropolitan  area.  The  major- 
ity of  federal  grants  to  states  under  this  pro- 
gram are  based  on  a  state's  unemployment 
data.  Because  the  state  of  Nebraska  has  a 
relatively   low  unemplo.vmenl  rate,   now  at 


2  8".>.  iederal  iiHotmfnls  to  tne  state  navt>  re- 
mained steady  or  have  gone  down  over  the 
past  five  years  This  has  meant  that  job 
training  administrators  in  the  Nebraska  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  three  Service  De- 
livery Areas  in  the  state  have  had  to  provide 
the  same  level  of  services  with  less  money. 
In  fact,  administrators  in  my  state  have  told 
me  that  while  their  funds  are  dwindling  they 
must  do  more  and  more  work  to  meet  tough- 
er federal  requirements  under  the  program 
These  Include  more  thorough  determinations 
of  eligibility  of  individuals  entering  the  pro- 
grams such  as  verifying  selective  service  en- 
rollment. At  the  state  level,  because  of  a  re- 
•iuction  in  funding  this  year,  the  Job  Train- 
ing of  Greater  Nebraska  office  in  Lincoln  is 
in  a  reduction-in-force  mode,  recently  laying 
off  three  administrative  personnel 

The  Basic  problem  is  that  unemployment 
figures  do  not  reflect  the  true  need  and  de- 
mand for  job  training  programs,  especially 
in  Nebraska  and  Omaha.  State  officials  have 
estimated  that  as  many  as  36%  of  Nebras- 
kans  were  underemployed  in  1990  These  are 
people  not  reflected  in  employment  data. 
Many  people  have  given  up  searching  for  jobs 
because  they  lack  the  necessary  skills  for 
employment.  The  underemployed  are  those 
who  work  two  jobs,  pat-time  at  low  wages 
Just  to  provide  food  and  shelter  for  their 
families.  They  do  not  have  adequate  health 
care  if  they  have  any  at  all.  These  people  are 
non-existent  as  far  as  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  concerned  but  they  need  job  training 
to  get  full-time,  good-paying  jobs. 

Worker  dislocation  has  also  produced  in- 
creased demand  for  job  training  programs  in 
Omaha  even  though  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram. Title  Ul  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act.  in  the  current  program  year  which 
ends  June  30.  ran  out  in  Januar.v  Assistance 
for  dislocated  workers  is  an  increasing  need 
in  Omaha.  Many  large  companies  such  as 
Enron  Corporation.  AT<tT  and  US  West  have 
moved  facilities  and  jobs,  out  of  the  area 
causing  a  loss  of  an  estimated  $1  billion  in 
wages  to  the  Omaha  economy  since  1984 
Just  two  weeks  ago.  Seagate  Technology,  In- 
corporated, a  major  producer  of  computer 
equipment  world-wide,  announced  that  it 
was  shutting  down  its  facility  in  Omaha, 
putting  436  people  out  of  work.  At  one  lime, 
this  plant  employed  900  people 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  located  Just  south  of 
the  city  in  Sarpy  County,  is  currently  down- 
sizing its  force  substantially.  Over  160.  civil- 
ian personnel  are  losing  their  jobs.  Most  of 
these  people  will  need  help  in  learning  new 
skills,  finding  new  employment,  preparing 
resumes,  filling  out  Job  applications,  and 
providing  simple  encouragement  at  a  time 
when  they  need  it  most.  At  a  recent  Job  fair 
at  Offutt.  Job  Training  of  Greater  Omaha 
iJTGO)  provided  personnel  with  Job  market 
information  In  Omaha  as  well  as  the  services 
they  can  provide  to  help  them  in  their  job 
search 

Even  though  Nebraska  receives  a  very 
small  share  of  JTPA  funds  compared  to  the 
rest  of  the  country,  it  continues  to  provide 
employment  services  on  par  with  any  other 
state.  This  Is  especially  true  in  Omaha, 
where  Job  Training  of  Greater  Omaha  has  es- 
tablished a  strong  and  productive  partner- 
ship with  the  community. 


<  !:;>■  f  the  most  recent  examples  of  this  is 
ri'i'.o  participation  in  the  Gateway  Pro- 
gram created  by  the  Omaha  Housing  Author- 
ity to  create  job  opportunities  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  public  housing 
residents  in  Omaha  The  Omaha  Housing  Au- 
thority, by  combining  .JTPA  funds.  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  grants 
and  other  funds  and  in  cooperation  with  Met- 
ropolitan Community  College  and  the 
Omaha  business  community  has  organized  a 
shop  to  make  doors,  windows  and  window 
screens  for  public  housing  units  The  shop 
will  also  produce  doors,  windows  and  screen 
products  for  sale  to  public  housing  authori- 
ties across  the  country.  Shop  employees,  all 
of  whom  live  in  public  housing,  are  gaining 
valuable  design,  carpentry  and  management 
skills  that  they  can  use  to  seek  employment. 
Job  Training  of  Greater  Omaha  has  a  con- 
tract with  the  Housing  Authority  to  help 
provide  on-the-job  training  services  to  em- 
ployees. JTGO  is  providing  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  salaries  of  the  workers  while  they 
learn  the  skills  they  need  for  future  long- 
term  employment.  This  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  a  project  that  uses  federal  funds  in 
combination  with  local  resources  to  help 
people  in  distressed  areas  get  out  of  the  spi- 
ral of  despair  and  defeat.  This,  quite  frankl.v. 
the  kind  of  program  that  can  help  prevent 
desperate  incidents  like  those  we  saw  In  Los 
Angeles  recently. 

While  the  Gateway  Program  is  a  program 
for  the  entire  community.  JTPA  is  really  the 
story  of  individual  success.  A  great  example 
of  that  is  Monique  Williams,  who  received 
the  National  Association  of  Counties  (NACO) 
JTPA  Alumni  award.  Monique  was  an  exam- 
ple of  a  JTPA  success.  Dependent  on  the  so- 
cial services  system,  she  wanted  out  of  her 
situation  and  needed  help.  In  1990,  Monique 
was  an  unemployed  mother  of  two  and  an 
Aid  for  Families  with  Dependent  Chllden  re- 
cipient. She  was  referred  to  Job  Training  of 
Greater  Omaha  in  January  1990  by  the  Ne- 
braska Department  of  Social  Sevices.  Job 
Training  of  Greater  Omaha,  after  determin- 
ing she  had  minimal  marketable  skills,  re- 
ferred her  to  Omaha  SER  Jobs  for  Progress, 
a  Hispanic  community-based  organization, 
to  learn  an  occupational  skill.  During  her 
training.  JTGO  assisted  with  child  care, 
transportation  and  needs-based  payments. 
Monique  successfully  completed  a  twelve- 
week  clerical  course  in  April  of  that  year 
with  high  recommendations  from  staff. 

On  April  17.  JTGO  and  Omaha  SER  placed 
Monique  in  a  Job  at  the  North  Branch  YMCA 
as  a  full-time  secretary  Monique  Is  a  model 
employee  and  recently  received  a  raise  and  a 
promotion  to  Office  Manager  She  is  no 
longer  receiving  welfare  payments,  food 
stamps  or  child  care  assistance.  Monique  has 
accomplished  her  goals  of  getting  off  the 
welfare  system  and  into  the  community  of 
the  employed.  Her  determination  and  perse- 
verance kept  her  focused  on  her  goals,  but 
without  Job  Training  of  Greater  Omaha  and 
the  federal  JTPA  program  there  to  help,  she 
may  not  have  had  such  an  opportunity. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  Job  training  pro- 
gram in  Omaha  is  due  to  the  partnership  be- 
tween the  business  community  and  the  pub- 
lic sector,  especially  when  public  funds  have 


diminished.  The  Greater  Omaha  Private  In- 
dustry Council  has  helped  create  programs 
or  projects  the  Omaha  area  would  not  other 
wise  have  been  able  to  afford.  In  fact,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Greater  Omaha  Private  Industry 
council  has  received  national  recognition  for 
his  special  dedication  to  providmkr  the  people 
of  Omaha  with  job  training'  opportunities 
.\lan  Simon.  President  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer  of  Omaha  Steaks  Inlernational.  re- 
ceived the  "Presidential  award  for  Outstand- 
ing Private  Sector  Volunteer"  at  the  While 
House  two  weeks  ago.  This  is  not  the  firs! 
time  Alan  has  been  recognized  for  his  volun 
teer  efforts  for  Job  Training  In  1987.  he  re 
ceived  a  Presidential  award  for  his  involve 
ment  with  JTPA  as  well  as  last  year,  he  re 
ceived  the  Omaha  Mayor's  Partnership 
.Award  for  his  volunteer  service  to  the  com 
munity. 

The  success  of  Job  Training  of  Greater 
Omaha  and  the  dedication  of  its  director.  Ola 
Anderson,  along  with  Alan  Simon  and  the 
countless  others  in  Omaha  and  across  the 
.state  of  Nebraska  are  proof  that  the  Jot 
Training  Partnership  Act  programs  work 
and  are  a  tremendous  asset  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  community.  Although, 
under  current  allocation  formulas.  Nebraska 
receives  very  little  funding,  it  has  been  Oma- 
ha's experience  that  the  programs  estab- 
lished by  this  Act  are  needed  more  than  ever 
before.  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  this  sub- 
committee to  support  increased  funding  for 
Job  Training  Partnership  programs  for  Fis 
cal  Year  1993. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opf>ortunity  to  ap 
pear  before  you. 


OLIVER  BEACH  IMP^ROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION  60TH  ANNIVERSARY 


•    I  hiN     build     Mfiil>iil  iikiHitits  Miii-mtnn  <ir  iiiM.rtion\  whuh  art  iiui  spoktn  h\  ,i  .Mtmtxr  ot  the  .Senjit-  >'u  ihi   llcHir 
.M.in,  r  set  in  thiS  tyf>efaC6  in>lnjn-s  »..r(K  ins«Tir<l  it  appt-ndc-il.  r,ii>HT  ih.in  st>.kfn.  h\   .1  .MittiNt  "t  ihi-  House   ,.ii  [hi-  tliior 


HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BENTLEY 

OF  MAKVl.ANU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN"T.-\TIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1992 

Mrs  BENTLEY  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
recognize  the  Oliver  Beach  Improvement  As- 
sociation. Inc  upon  Its  60th  anniversary  and 
homecoming  celebration  on  Sunday,  May  17 

Por  SIX  decades,  the  Oliver  Beach  Improve- 
ment Association,  Inc,  of  Chase,  MD.  has 
been  working  actively  in  this  close-knit  com- 
munity located  m  Baltimore  County.  MD,  While 
we  have  witnessed  the  unfortunate  demise  of 
neighborhoods  and  communities  across  this 
Nation,  the  commiunity  of  Chase  has  contin- 
ued to  flourish  The  fond  memories  many  of 
us  share  from  our  childhood  of  the  towns  and 
communities  we  grew  up  in  no  longer  exist  in 
the  fast  paced  and  often  troubled  surroundings 
of  today.  Even  major  cities  of  the  past  were 
more  like  small  towns  when  people  shared  a 
common  interest  in  the  health  and  welfare  of 
their  community  and  neighbors, 

It  IS  encouraging  indeed  to  see  the  hard 
work  and  dedication  of  groups  such  as  the  Oli- 
ver Beach  Improvement  Association  and  to 
see  the  interest  it  is  taking  in  its  community 
At  one  time,  this  area  was  a  500-acre  estate 
belonging  to  Mr,  Roberl  Oliver  who  came  to 
America  m  1786  from  Ireland.  A  merchant  and 
early  pioneer  of  the  shipping  industry  in  the 
Port  of  Baltimore,  Mr  Oliver  bought  land  situ- 
ated along  the  Gunpowder  River  in  1818  for 
use  as  a  hunting  reservation, 

Mr.  Oliver  commissioned  the  first  American 
txirn    trained    architect,    Mr,    Rot>en    Mills,    to 
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build  a  large  two  story  home  on  the  property 
for  use  as  a  hunting  lodge.  Mr  Mills  is  noted 
for  designing  both  the  Washington  Monument 
in  Washington.  DC.  and  the  earlier  Washing- 
ton Monument  in  Baltimore  as  well  as  other 
Federal  buildings  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Oliver  was  active  in  raising  money  for 
the  completion  of  Fort  McHenry  and  for  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  where  he  sen^'ed 
as  one  of  its  first  directors.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  m  1834,  Mr.  Oliver  was  one  of  the  rich- 
est men  in  America. 

The  community  o*  Oliver  Beach  indeed  is 
rich  in  history  and  this  community  has  literally 
grown  up  around  the  two-story  house  built  in 
1820  as  a  hunting  lodge  that  now  is  a  symbol 
of  the  community.  The  residents  have  been 
fighting  to  save  this  house  from  further  devel- 
opment, as  )t  understandably  holds  a  special 
meaning  and  importance  to  them. 

When  I  think  of  the  changes  and  develop- 
ments since  the  time  of  Robert  Oliver,  one 
cannot  help  but  be  impressed.  Equally  impres- 
sive IS  that  this  small  community  still  has  a 
uniqueness  and  appeal  that  harkens  back  to  a 
nostalgic  bygone  era.  The  pride  in  this  unique- 
ness IS  clearly  evident  and  shared  among  its 
residents. 

I  am  proud  that  this  community  is  withm  the 
second  Congressional  District  and  share  in  the 
residents  pride  for  their  community.  I  com- 
mend the  Oliver  Beach  Improvement  Associa- 
tion and  thank  them  for  their  hard  work  and 
dedication  to  the  community.  In  addition,  I  ap- 
preciated the  historical  background  supplied 
by  Mr.  Paul  Michael  Blitz. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  leilow  colleagues,  i  salute 
the  Oliver  Beach  Improvement  Association, 
Inc.  on  its  60th  anniversary.  May  they  have 
continued  success  and  prosperity  in  the  years 
ahead. 
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BOB  MICHEL  SPEAKS  ON  ELEC- 
TION  1992  AND    ■PEROTSTROIKA' 


HON.  J.  DENNIS  R\STERT 

OK  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREf:.ENT,\TIVES 

Thursday.  .May  21.  1992 

Mr  HASTERT,  Mr,  Speaker,  Texas  billion- 
aire Ross  Perot's  bid  tor  the  White  House  has 
captured  the  headlines  in  recent  weeks. 
House  Minority'  Leader  BOB  Michel  recently 
examined  the  Perot  phenomenon.  What  the 
Republican  leader  said  should  be  of  interest  to 
all  our  Memtjers.  Leader  Michel  put  the  Perot 
Presidential  race  in  perspective  and  I  know  we 
can  all  benefit  from  his  incisive  and  informed 
analysis. 

At  this  point.  I  wish  to  place  m  the  Record. 
"Perotstroika:  The  American  Dilemma."  a 
speech  by  House  Minority  Leader  Robert  h 
MiChel.  to  the  headliners  breakfast  group. 
May  21,  1992. 

Fi-;K0'rsTR0iK.-\:  The  AMERic.-\N  D:LK.v.y..\ 
(Remarks  by  Robert  H.  Michel) 

This  morning,  I  want  to  unburden  myself 
of  a  few  ideas  about  the  latest  political  fad— 
or  should  I  say  "frenzy"? 

I  refer  to  Ross  Perot. 

This  barefoot  billionaire  from  Texas  is  a 
t'enuine  political  phenomenon. 

Gorbachev  gave  us  perestroika. 


Perot  is  giving  us  '■Perotstroika". 
'i'esterday  I  was  talking  with  some  of  the 
top  political  pros  m  this  town  and  everyone 
of  them  said  that  Ross  Perot  is  not  a  flash  m 
•he  pan.  and  that  he  will  definitely  affect  the 
1992  race 

One  of  these  experts  went  so  far  to  say  that 
he  believes  this  election  will  usher  m  a  new 
age  of  American  politics.  Nothing  will  ever 
be  the  same. 

Iso  question  about  it. 

There  will  be  an  unprecedented  turnover  in 
Congress. 

As  the  Republican  Leader  of  the  House  1 
will  be  overjoyed  if  a  majority  of  those  new 
members  are  Republican.  The  more  Repub- 
licans, the  merrier. 

But  just  the  fact  of  unprecedented  turn- 
over will  affect  the  political  system  for  a 
jecade  or  more. 

There  may  very  well  be  a  three-man  presi- 
dential race. 

We  might  have  to  go  on  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  choose  a  president. 

1  don't  know  how  many  of  you  read  Lloyd 
Cutler's  piece  in  the  Post  yesterday  on  that 
issue. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this.  Ross  Perot  comes 
on  Larry  King's  television  show  and  says 
that  if  people  beg  him  to  run.  he  might  con- 
descend to  become  our  next  president. 

In  any  other  time  but  our  own.  anyone  who 
said  that— billionaire  or  not— would  be 
laughed  out  of  political  existence. 

But  Ross  Perot  has  caught  on  with  a  sub- 
stantial body  of  the  American  people.  Poll 
after  poll  shows  that. 

And  that  is  frightening. 

It  is  frightening  because  Ross  Perot  is  tell- 
ing the  American  people  not  only  that  those 
of  us  in  Washington  are  bums— shucks,  ev- 
erybody sa.vs  that. 

But  Ross  Perot  is  also  saying,  if  you  listen 
to  him  really  closely,  is: 

These  bums  in  Washington  keep  arguing 
with  each  other,  and  when  I  get  in  we're 
going  to  put  an  end  to  all  that  arg-uing. 
We're  going  to  do  things. 

What  things.  Ross? 

Ross  won't  say. 

How  will  you  get  thing-s  done,  Ross,  if  you 
face  a  Congress  that  disagrees  with  you  on 
major  issues'" 

Ross  wont  say. 

All  Ross  will  say  is;  Trust  me.  I'm  a  real 
leader.  I'm  a  chief  executive  officer.  I'll 
make  it  all  work. 

How  are  you  going  to  do  that.  Ross? 

Ross  won't  say.  except  to  talk  about  ideas 
like  national  electronic  town  meetings  on 
TV, 

What  he's  really  advocating  here  is  a  true 
Democracy  where  everything  is  put  to  public 
referendum. 

But  we  don't  have  a  true  Democracy. 

We  have  a  Republic"  That  is  if  we  can  keep 
It!  Remember? 

And  Rose  Perot's  silence,  my  friends,  is 
frightening. 

It  is  frightening  because  a  large  number  of 
grood  Americans,  people  who  genuinely  love 
this  countr.v.  desperately  want  to  believe 
Ross  has  the  answers— even  though  he  won't 
even  tell  us  the  questions. 

And  what  is  more  frightening  is  thai  Ross 
Perot  is  exploiting  a  real,  disturbing,  genu- 
ine disaster  that  our  political  system  has 
been  undergoing  for  some  time  now. 

And  I'm  talking  about  divided  government 
in  Washington. 

You  are  all  Washington  professionals  so  I 
don't  have  to  spell  it  out  for  you  in  detail. 

But  let  me  put  it  this  way 

We  have  come  to  a  point  m  .'American  his- 
tory where  a  President  of  one  party  simply 
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cannot  lead  If  the  Conpresa  Is  dominated  by 
the  other  party 

In  the  Elsenhower  administration,  when  I 
first  <.ame  to  town  a."  a  ConuTessman.  Ike 
could  work  with  Lyndon  Johnson  on  major 
issues 

Sam  Rayburn  was  a  fierce  partisan,  but 
irenerally  submerged  his  partisanship  to  be 
Speaker  of  the  whole  House  because  he  want- 
ed the  House  to  act  responsibly 
Things  aren't  like  that  these  days 
All  that  the  American  people  see  when 
they  look  to  Washin>(ton  is  squabbling,  par- 
tisanship, media  hype,  and  legislative 
gridlock. 

And  Ross  Perot  is  taking  advantage  of  that 
breakdown. 

The  fact  that  he  doesn't  have  a  clue  as  to 
how  to  solve  even  one  major  Issue  doesn't 
faze  him  or  his  followers. 
They  say; 

"Of  course  Ross  doesn't  have  a  clue  That's 
why  we  love  him.  He's  just  like  us.  only  rich- 
er'!!" 

But  you  insiders  In  Washington  haven't 
solved  anything,  so  give  Ross  a  chance 

And  let  me  stress  once  again'  There  is  a  le- 
gitimate grievance  that  must  be  met  in  our 
political  system. 

And  in  my  view  the  only  way  to  solve  It  is 
to  re-elect  President  Bush  and  elect  a  Repub- 
lican Congress  to  work  with  him. 
Give  us  the  chance  to  really  govern. 
If  we  fall,  kick  us  out  of  Congress  in  the 
election  of  1994. 

But  give  us  the  first  chance  In  38  years  to 
govern  with  our  vision. 

It  Is  as  If  we  are  all  driving  on  the  Beltway 
and  there  is  one  of  those  terrible  traffic 
jams. 

One  of  those  big  semis  has  Jackknlfed  and 
we're  all  sitting  around  in  the  heat. 

There  are  cars  Just  standing  there  in  both 
directions. 

Tempers  are  rising.  Folks  are  really  angry 
and  hot  under  the  collar. 
And  Ross  Perot  Is  saying: 
"Hey.  everybody  follow  me  through  some 
back  roads." 

"1  don't  know  this  part  of  the  country  at 
all.  I  don't  know  how  to  drive  very  well  .'\nd 
I  won't  tell  you  where  I'm  going   " 

"But.  if  you  all  beg  me,  I'm  going  to  lead 
you  out  of  this  Jam   " 
That's  the  Perot  message'  Trust  me. 
Where  have  we  heard  that  one  before'* 
Well,  in  my  view,  what  the  American  peo- 
ple should  do  IS  tell  Perot  to  either  show  us 
his  roadmap  or  turn  himself  Into  the  high- 
way patrol  for  Imitating  a  "Triple  A"  tow 
truck. 

And  then  the  American  people  should  get 
out  of  their  cars,  move  that  damned  trailer 
marked  "Divided  Government  "  out  of  the 
way  and  get  things  moving  again. 

As  the  Republican  Leader.  I  do  have  a  big 
stake  in  all  this 

Most  of  you  have  heard  me  give  my  little 
fifteen  minute  lecture  on  "What  1  would  do 
as  Speaker" 

If  you  haven't,  I  have  reprints  of  an  article 
I  did  for  Policy  Review  magazine. 

That  gives  you  the  roadmap  I'm  going  to 
use. 

But  President  Bush— and  I  have  to  be  quite 
frank  about  this — can  be  In  big  trouble  with 
this  Perot  phenomenon. 
Let's  just  look  at  the  hard  political  facts. 
The  basic  Democratic  vote  for  Clinton  is 
based  on  a  number  of  groups  that  comprise 
the  traditional  Democratic  base.  Clinton,  if 
he  can,  has  to  build  from  there. 

Clinton  could  take  90  percent  of  the  black 
vote  in  Southern  States,  chip  off  just  enough 
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hard-core  Democrats,  and  leavi-  •!-..■  I'nsl- 
dent  and  Perot  splitting  the  rf^r  of  rh>-  vote 
down  the  middle 

Moreover.  I  frankly  don't  see  any  members 
of  Clinton's  groups  coming  out  for  Perot 

All  I  see  when  I  turn  on  the  TV  for  a  report 
on  Perot  volunteers  is  suburbanites,  older 
folks  and  young  folks  and  farmers — exactly 
the  people  we  thought  were  in  our  Repub- 
lican camp 

I'm  sorry  to  say  that  the  Bush  campaign 
up  to  now.  has  had  problems  reaching  those 
folks 

If  I  were  asked  to  give  some  rhetoric  to  the 
President.  I'd  ask  him  to  say  something  like 
this  Maybe  not  just  now,  but  surely  after 
our  convention 

"Are  you   frustrated   because  government 
doesn't  work?" 
Well,  so  am  I  So  are  all  Republicans. 
The  Democrats  run  the  Senate.  The  Demo- 
crats run  the  House.  They  are  running  their 
own  private  government  in  Washington 
Divided  government  isn't  working 
We  need  radical  change.  Not  change  for  the 
sake  of  change,  but  change  for  the  sake  of 
the  people. 

Our  country— the  world  itself— is  in  a  time 
of  great  and  historic  transition 

Old  ways  of  doing  things  are  dying  out,  and 
new  ways  are  waiting  to  be  born 

From  education  to  the  economy,  from 
health  care  to  trade,  we  stand  between  two 
ages. 

What  the  country  needs  at  a  critical  lime 
like  this  Is  government  that  will  make  de- 
mocracy work. 

.\t  times  like  these  there  are  those  who 
will  exploit  these  genuine  grievances 

There  are  those  who  will  talk  in  slogans 
make  the  most  of  30-8econd  soundbites  and 
claim  to  be  on  the  outside,  when  all  they 
want  to  be  is  inside. 

They  offer  the  simple  answers,  the  glib 
reply,  the  just-folks  image,  the  demagogue's 
gift  for  over-simpliflcation. 

In  this  century  we  have  seen  what  such 
mountebanks  have  done  when  they  gained 
power 

They  once  said  about  authoritarianism  in 
America:  it  can't  happen  there 

Well,  It  can  happen  here  unless  those  who 
want  to  work   through   the  democratic  sys- 
tem, and  not  ignore  it  because  it  is  often  In- 
efficient,   are    determined    to    turn    things 
around. 
Divided  government  is  not  working. 
Give  me  a  Congress  I  can  work  with. 
That's  what  Id  like  to  hear  the  President 
say  or  at  least  something  like  that. 

I    know -he    risks    the    chance    that    the 
-American  people  will  choose  Clinton. 
But  that  risk  is  already  there. 
What  the  Bush  campaign  has  to  do  is  lift 
this  campaign  out  of  the  rut  it  has  drifted 
into,  and  tell  the  American  people  what  is  at 
stake. 
This  isn't  an  election  just  about  issues. 
It  Isn't  an  election  just  about  ideas 
It  IS  an  election  about  whether  or  not  we 
can  assure  the  American  people  that  their 
government  can  indeed  work  for  them  again 
My  friends.  Ross  Perot  is  one  of  the  most 
amazing  political  phenomena  of  our  time. 

In  himself  he  is  not  all  that  important.  It 
is  what  he  represents 

He  isn't  the  first  and  won't  be  the  last  to 
say  that  democracy  i.sn  t  working  and  that  if 
you  trust  me  with  power,  I'll  solve  all  your 
problems. 

That  message— sometimes  sinister,  some- 
time just  silly— has  been  heard  all  over  the 
world  at  various  time  in  this  century 

That  siren  call  has  enchanted  good,  decent 
people  who  are  frustrated  and  disillusioned 
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And  on  •ver.v  occasion,  people  are  at- 
tracted CO  wch  simplicity  and  ignorance  be- 
cause of  genuine  grievances  with  their  gov- 
ernment. 

The  role  of  the  Republican  Party,  in  my 
view,  is  to  tell  the  American  people  we 
agree-  we  can't  go  on  like  this  any  longer. 
We  need  a  new  way  in  Washington. 

But  the  kind  of  new  way  we  need  is  one  in 
which  the  President  and  the  Congress  share 
certain  basic  values. 

This  doesn't  mean  the  President  will  al- 
ways get  what  he  wants. 

Franklin  Roosevelt,  with  tremendous  ma- 
jorities, didn't  always  get  what  he  wanted. 

What  it  means  is  that  on  the  basic  Issues— 
of  jobs,  education,  health,  and  the  econ- 
omy—the President  has  a  fair  chance  to  see 
his  programs  enacted,  with  the  minority  In 
Congress  there  to  keep  him  honest 

The  Democrats  have  had  that  chance  under 
Roosevelt.  Kennedy.  Johnson,  and  Carter 

President  Bush  deserves  that  chance 

But  he  has  to  fight  for  it. 

He  has  to  fight  for  it  by  making  clear  to 
the  American  people  that  our  system  can 
work  if  we  can  get  that  trailer-truck  marked 
"Divided  Government  "  out  of  the  roadway 

With  all  due  respect.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  isn't  "Congress"— the  problem  Is  a 
Congress  ruled  by  a  party  that  has  been  in 
power  loo  long  and  has  become  a  government 
unto  Itself. 

Ross  Perot  Is  the  wake-up  call  for  all  those 
who  believe  that  democratic  government 
must  be  made  to  work  and  who  are  willing  to 
spell  out  the  ways  it  can  work  In  the  old- 
fashioned  America  way— before  the  elec- 
tions. 

Ross  Perot,  for  all  I  know,  may  fade  away 
once  he  comes  under  public  scrutiny 

But  recent  media  disclosures  about  his 
past  do  not  seem  to  have  stopped  him,  so  I 
wouldn't  count  on  it. 

But  I'll  say  it  again.  Perot  Isn't  important. 

It  Is  what  he  represents  that  is  important: 
he  18  the  focal  point  of  legitimate  grievances 
with  gridlocked,  irrelevant,  divided  govern- 
ment. 

If  Ross  Perot  never  existed,  those  griev- 
ances would  be  real. 

It  may  turn  out  that  the  big  story  of  this 
ca.mpaign  was  how  Ross  Perot  awakened 
both  political  parties. 

if  so.  he  has  done  his  country  a  great  serv- 
ice. 


SALUTE  TO  MRS.  FRANCES 
SQUITIERI.  DISTINGULSHED  PER- 
SON AND  VOLUNTEER  OF  ST. 
GERARD'S  PARISH 


HO.N.  ROBERT  .\.  ROE 
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Thursday.  May  21.  1992 

Mr  ROE  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  the  greatest 
pride  and  admiration  that  I  rise  today  to  salute 
a  truly  outstanding  individual  from  my  Eighth 
Congressional  District  ot  New  Jersey  who  has 
made  an  enormous  contribution  to  her  com- 
munity, her  State  and  our  Nation  over  the  past 
50  years 

I  am  speaking  ot  Mrs,  Frances  DiPietro 
Squitieri  of  Paterson.  NJ.  who  will  be  honored 
for  her  innumerable  contributions  on  May  3i, 
1992.  by  the  parish  of  St  Gerard's  Roman 
Catholic  Church  with  a  mass  at  the  church 
and  a  luncheon  following  at  St  Joseph's  Com- 
munitv  Center  in  Paterson.  NJ. 
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I  know  that  this  event  will  be  a  source  of 
great  pride  not  only  to  Frances  Squitien,  but  to 
her  devoted  family;  her  two  daughters  Rita 
and  Loretta;  her  sons-in-law  Jimmy  and  Eddie, 
and  all  five  ot  Frances'  granddaughters  Lori. 
Chrissy,  Amy.  Melissa,  and  Michelle.  Further, 
I  know  this  event  will  also  have  great  signifi- 
cance for  the  people  who  have  come  to  know 
FrarKes  Squitieri  through  her  great  involve- 
ment with  the  community  both  professionally 
and  socially. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Frances  DiPietro  Squitieri  was 
born  on  May  9.  1920  m  the  tiny  town  of  Mota 
D'Afermo.  Sicily,  to  Filippo  and  Rosa  DiPietro 
and  her  two  older  sisters,  Josephine  and 
Maria,  At  age  17.  she  left  Italy  and  immigrated 
to  the  United  States  where  she  resided  m 
Passaic.  NJ, 

The  young  Frances  having  settled  in  Pas- 
saic, began  leading  a  busy  life  of  learning  a 
new  language,  working  as  a  seamstress  and 
part  time  at  the  five  and  dime,  going  to  night 
school  to  Ijecome  a  citizen  and  of  course,  be- 
coming a  part  of  her  new  church  community. 
Mount  Carmel.  Soon  the  inklings  of  volunteer- 
ism  t^egan  to  emerge,  before  long  Frances 
was  involved  with  the  Legion  of  Mary,  the  La- 
dies Society,  and  other  church  projects  such 
as  playing  the  role  of  Veronica  in  the  Easter 
Passion  Play 

While  working  m  the  clothing  factory,  fate 
played  a  decided  role  in  Frances'  life.  There 
she  met  and  became  good  tnends  with  three 
sisters  from  Butler.  Edith.  Ann.  and  Tessie 
Squitieri.  who  had  a  very  cute,  outgoing,  red- 
headed baby  brother  named  Angelo.  better 
known  as  Red.  who  had  just  returned  from  the 
war.  On  September  8.  1946,  Angelo  and 
Frances  became  husband  and  wife.  Once 
again,  her  ties  with  her  church  came  into  play. 
September  8.  her  wedding  day.  was  also  a 
feast  day  and  the  block  of  streets  m  her  neigh- 
borhood were  closed  off  for  a  feast  that  in- 
cluded the  statue  of  the  Madonna  being  pa- 
raded up  and  down  the  street,  along  with 
music  from  a  marching  band  and  the  delicious 
aromas  of  pizza,  sausage  and  peppers,  and 
zeppolis. 

The  newlyweds  brought  their  first  home  m 
Pompton  Lakes.  NJ.  which  Frances  consid- 
ered to  be  too  countryish  because  she  was  a 
city  slicker  from  Passaic  However,  they  were 
txith  very  happy  there  and  worked  very  hard 
at  their  jobs.  Angelo  at  his  new  diner  m  Butler, 
NJ.  and  Frances  at  her  job  as  a  seamstress 
in  Passaic,  which  required  her  to  take  three 
buses  a  day  to  get  there, 

Frances  and  Angelo  were  blessed  on  May 
13.  1948.  with  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  a 
beautiful  daughter.  Rita,  and  thus  began  the 
female  dynasty  in  the  Squitieri  family  which 
has  gone  on  for  decades  without  the  birth  of 
a  male  child.  On  May  8,  i960,  their  second 
child  was  twrn.  another  daughter.  Loretta. 

In  1969.  the  Squitiens  moved  to  Haledon. 
NJ.  and  became  parishioners  of  St.  Gerard's 
Church.  Eager  to  become  involved  in  the  par- 
ish. Frances  volunteered  to  sew  new  linens  for 
the  altar  ot  the  church.  Soon  after  she  joined 
in  and  helped  Monday  night  bingo  by  working 
in  the  kitchen  with  her  husband  Angelo.  and 
joined  the  Rosary  Society  and  subsequently 
serving  in  various  officer  positions  cleaning 
and  decorating  the  church  for  holidays,  work- 
ing at  the  bazaars  making  palms,  preparing 
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ziti  dinners,  participating  in  cake  sales.  Chi- 
nese auctions,  church  picnics,  communion 
breakfasts,  and  of  course  her  famous  trips  lo- 
cally and  overseas. 

One  of  Frances'  favorite  pastimes  was  and 
IS  to  make  a  special  dinner  for  one  of  her 
many  priest  friends.  She  was  always  m  her 
glory  to  share  holiday  dinners  with  these  im- 
portant friends.  In  addition  to  her  many  activi- 
ties in  St.  Gerard,  she  also  found  time  to  orga- 
nize the  Xaverian  Missionary  League  of 
Wayne  which  is  still  going  strong  after  20 
years. 

It  IS  and  was  Frances'  strong  txinds  of 
friendship  and  love  with  individuals  at  St, 
Gerard's  that  helped  her  and  her  family 
through  the  difficult  times,  riKist  notably  the 
death  of  her  beloved  husband  Angelo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  appropriate  that  we 
reflect  on  the  deeds  and  achievements  of  our 
people  who  have  contributed  to  the  quality  of 
life  here  in  America.  I  am  sure  that  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  the  friendship  and  good- 
will that  Frances  Squitieri  has  so  willingly  and 
abundantly  given  over  the  years  that  means 
so  much  to  the  lives  of  many,  many  people. 
As  we  join  together  in  celebration  of  this  won- 
derful lady,  Frances  DiPietro  Squitieri.  and  her 
accomplishments.  I  salute  her  along  with  the 
St,  Gerard's  Church. 
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CONGRESSMAN  KILDEE  HONORS 
GLENORA  ROLAND 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  BATON  ROUGE 
CHAPTER  OF  THE  SERVICE 
CORPS  OF  RETIRED  EXECUTIVES 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  B.\KER 

MF  LOfISl.^N.\ 
I.N  THE  HOl'SK  OF  REPKESENT.ATIVES 

Thursdau.  May  21 .  1992 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Baton  Rouge  Chapter  of  the 
Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives  [SCORE] 
for  its  continued  involvement  in  the  small  busi- 
nesses community. 

The  Baton  Rouge  Chapter  schedules  coun- 
seling on  three  mornings  per  week.  In  1991. 
SCORE  volunteers  booked  280  one-time  ses- 
sions and  380  follow-up  sessions.  Small  busi- 
ness people  who  contact  SCORE  receive  tree 
counseling  from  experienced  business  people 
which  helps  them  in  today's  tough  market- 
place. One  client  wrote  that  SCORE  is  a 
"wonderful  organization"  whose  advice  is 
"paying  oft". 

In  1991.  the  chapter  organized  2  full  day 
seminars  for  small  businesses  in  Baton 
Rouge.  SCORE  members  also  participated  m 
approximately  12  speaking  engagements  to 
various  groups  and  organizations  in  Baton 
Rouge  and  the  surrounding  community, 

I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Baton 
Rouge  SCORE  Chapter  for  the  invaluable 
service  and  contribution  they  provide  to  area 
small  businesses. 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGA.N" 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdai/.  Mav  21.  1992 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pride  that  1  rise  before  you  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  Glenora  RolarxJ.  a  great  community  leader 
who  has  spent  her  entire  life  nurturing  the  so- 
cial awareness  of  others.  On  Friday.  May  15. 
1992,  the  Flint  Neighborhood  Coalition  recog- 
nized the  achievements  of  its  members  at  its 
annual  awards  dinner.  I  tielieve  that  while  we 
recognize  the  hard  work  of  the  volunteers  that 
make  the  coalition  work,  we  must  also  recog- 
nize the  many  sacrifices  made  by  Mrs.  Roland 
in  her  efforts  to  improve  the  Flint  community, 

Glenora  G.  Roland  was  born  in  Kansas  City. 
MO.  in  1922  and  has  been  a  resident  of  Flint 
since  1936,  Glenora  holds  a  bachelors  degree 
in  social  work  from  Wilberforce  University,  an 
associate  degree  in  business  administration 
from  Mott  Community  College  and  has  studied 
anthropology  at  the  University  ot  Michigan- 
Flint. 

Since  her  arrival  in  Flint,  she  has  been  at 
the  center  ot  a  whirlwind  of  activism,  A  mem- 
tier  of  the  Maines  Street  Block  Club  in  the  late 
i940's.  she  convinced  a  neighborhood  shop- 
keeper to  hire  a  black  clerk  to  integrate  his  all 
white  staff.  Through  the  block  club,  residents 
paved  Maines  Street  and  painted  i8  houses. 
More  than  40  years  later.  Mrs.  Roland's  neigh- 
txirhood  coalition  would  organize  the  first  an- 
nual operation  brush  up  on  Flint's  northside. 
The  eflorl  painted  and  landscaped  43  homes 
in  a  two-block  radius, 

A  woman  of  diverse  talents.  Mrs.  Roland 
has  changed  careers  several  times  in  the 
i950's  and  i950's.  she  worked  in  the  enter- 
tainment field  as  a  tx)oking  agent.  She  left  her 
career  in  entertainment  to  work  for  the  model 
cities  program  in  '966.  Her  duties  included  the 
preparation  of  bid  specifications  for  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  providing  technical  as- 
sistance to  employment  agencies. 

In  1973,  Glenora  Roland  became  public  re- 
lations director  and  editor  of  the  model  cities 
newspaper.  She  left  model  cities  later  the 
same  year,  to  join  the  staff  of  the  newly  found- 
ed Greater  Flint  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Center  [OIC],  Mrs.  Roland  served  over  "2 
years  with  the  OIC  until  her  retirement. 

Besides  the  Flint  Neighborhood  Coalition, 
Mrs,  Roland  has  served  on  the  txiard  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Flint  Branch  ot  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple, Flint  Neightxjrhood  Improvement  and 
Preservation  Project.  Inc.  and  Delta  Sigma 
Theta  sorority.  She  is  president  of 
Rolandaire's.  inc.  a  founder  of  the  'Young 
Women's  Guild.  Allen  Temple  and  the  First 
Independence  National  Bank  of  Detroit.  She 
has  served  on  the  Michigan  Youth  Unemploy- 
ment Task  Force,  the  Michigan  Women's  Task 
Force  and  is  an  active  member  of  Vernon 
Chapel  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Glenora  Roland  has  received  many  awards 
during  her  lifetime  of  community  service.  A 
few  of  her  favorite  awards  would  include  the 
OIC  of  America  1 0-Year  Service  Award,  the 
City  of  Flint  Humanitarian  Award,  the  City  of 
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Flint  Public  Service  Award,  the  Flint  Neighbor- 
hood Coalition  Pillar  Award,  and  the  Central 
Flint  Optimist  Club  Appreciation  Award 

Glenora  and  her  husband,  the  late  Isiah  Ro- 
land, have  (our  children,  Ronakl.  the  late  Eu 
gene.  Leslie,  and  Carolyn 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  |oin  me  in  honoring  Mrs 
Glenora  Roland  Her  litelime  commitment  to 
improving  the  quality  of  life  (or  the  residents  of 
Flint  will  inspire  Americans  (or  years  lo  come. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  L, 
HODSON.  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  V.-\  MEDICAL 
CENTER 


HON.  W.AYNE  OWENS 

^■r    L  I  An 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdau.  May  21.  1992 

Mr,  OWENS  ot  Utah  Mr,  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  '  great  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr 
Hodson.  director  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  VA 
Medical  Center  Today  he  will  be  presented 
with  the  Veterans  Aflairs  Secretary's  Award  tor 
advancement  of  nursing  programs  Mr, 
Hodson.  receiving  this  first  time  award,  was 
nominated  by  nursing  leaders  from  his  own  fa- 
cility He  became  the  director  of  the  VA  Medi- 
cal Center  m  Salt  Lake  City  in  1985  and  since 
then  has  proven  himself  to  be  quite  a  remark- 
able leader 

In  his  second  year  serving  as  director, 
gravely  concerned  with  the  growing  nursing 
shortage,  m  Utah  as  well  as  nationally.  Mr 
Hodson  proposed  a  comprehensive  initiative 
to  increase  nursing  student  enrollment.  He  en- 
couraged the  chief  nurse  to  develop  innovative 
programs  m  collaboration  with  the  deans  ot 
the  maior  Utah  nursing  colleges  to  foster  nurs- 
ing student  recruitment.  He  also  supported  a 
pilot  proiect  (or  a  |oint  University  o(  Utah-VA 
(acuity  ap[X)intment — whereby  a  VA  (acuity 
memtH>r  provided  clinical  instruction  arx)  su- 
pervision to  University  of  Utah  nursing  stu- 
dents affiliating  at  the  Salt  Lake  City  VA  Medi- 
cal Center  This  loint  venture  increased  stu- 
dent experience  at  the  VA.  and  eventually  in- 
creased nurse  recruitment  to  the  VA,  The  suc- 
cess o(  this  proiect  prompted  the  oftice  of  re- 
cruitment and  retention  to  fund  ?0  similar  )oint 
faculty  positions  throughout  the  Nation 

Mr  Hodson  exemplifies  true  dedication  and 
support  to  his  entire  nursing  staff  He  person- 
ally meets  with  all  nurses  on  their  first  day  of 
orientation  at  the  medical  center  and  quarterly 
addresses  nursing  council  meetings  to  inform 
the  nurses  o(  important  changes  and  answer 
any  questions  He  has  consistently  involved 
nursing  staff  on  all  major  medical  center  com- 
mittees, lask  forces,  and  ad  hoc  planning 
projects  and  has  encouraged  nursing  staff 
management  and  leadership 

Mr  Hodson  is  a  primary  player  of  a  Profes- 
sionalism In  Nursing  (PIN)  research  project 
which  analyzes  factors  affecting  professional- 
ism at  the  Salt  Lake  City  VA  Medical  Center 
From  the  PIN  project.  Mr  Hodson  was  able  to 
make  valuable  changes  to  increase  nursing 
staff  retention  Remarkably.  Mr  Hodson  has 
reduced  the  turnover  rate  of  nurses  at  the 
medical  center  from  20,7  to   12  4  percent  in 
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1991 — this  IS  the  lowest  turnover  rate  in  over 
a  decade 

It  IS  no  surprise,  that  with  Mr  Hodson's  ex- 
emplary commitment  to  his  nursing  staff,  the 
Salt  Lake  City  VA  Medical  Center  nurses  have 
attained  national  and  international  recognition 
as  lecturers  and  researchers  m  critical  care. 
cardiac  transplantation,  infection  control,  nutri- 
tional support,  and  management  of  the 
assaultive  patient. 

On  a  more  personal  note.  I  would  like  to 
thank  Mr  Hodson  for  al<  the  assistance  he  has 
given  my  office  over  the  years  His  guidance 
has  been  a  tremendous  asset 

Congratulations,  Mr  Hodson,  on  a  job  well 
done 


DEMOCRATIC  ELECTIONS  IN 
KOSOVA  SET  FOR  SUNDAY.  MAY  21 

HON.  DICK  SWm 

OK  sy.\>.   HAMl'MIIKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThxiTsdau.  May  21 .  1992 
Mr,  SWETT   Mr   Speaker,  this  Sunday.  May 
24.  1992.  marks  an  important  milestone  event 
tor  the  ethnic  Albanians  o(  the   Republic  o( 
Kosova-and.  I  hasten  to  add.  Mr    Speaker, 
that  the  Albanian  people  make  up  over  90  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  that  area   This  elec- 
tion   IS    unfortunately    bemg    opposed,    ham- 
pered,   restricted,    and   harassed   by   Serbian 
Government  authonties  and  by  Serbs  living  in 
Kosova 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention ot  my  colleagues  the  background  of 
the  election  this  coming  Sunday  Serbian 
Communist  authorities — even  before  they 
t)egan  their  vicious  attacks  against  Croatia. 
Bosnia.  ar>d  other  areas  of  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia—had followed  a  policy  of  repression 
and  suppression  of  democratic  rights  of  the  Al- 
Ijanian  people  of  Kosova  The  autonomous 
Republic  of  Kosova  was  recognized  in  the 
Yugoslav  constitution,  had  an  elected  par- 
liament, and  a  numtjer  of  autonomous  rights 
of  self-government,  although  it  was  a  part  of 
the  Republic  of  Serbia  within  the  old  Yugoslav 
Federation 

Even  before  Yugoslavia  began  to  disinte- 
grate, the  Serbian  Communist  government  un- 
dertook its  policy  o(  repression  and  suppres- 
sion against  the  Albanian  inhabitants  o( 
Kosova,  The  State  Departments  annual 
"Country  Reports  on  Human  Rights"  (or  the 
past  several  years  have  documented  in  sick- 
ening and  confirmed  detail  the  vicious  treat- 
ment of  ethnic  Albanians  by  the  Serbian  Com- 
munist bureaucracy  Kosovas  autonomous 
governing  institutions  were  systematically 
stripped  of  all  powers  and  finally  the  par- 
liament and  all  other  local  governing  lx)dies 
were  simply  dissolved  by  Serbian  officials  The 
Serbs  were  m  control  of  the  local  police  forces 
and  the  army,  and  they  had  the  power  to  en- 
force their  illegal  and  unconstitutional  actions 
Last  year,  the  Albanians  in  Kosova  held  a 
referendum  on  the  question  of  the  independ- 
ence o(  Kosova.  Serbian  officials,  of  course, 
opposed  and  hampered  the  referendum,  but 
the  intrepid  Albanians  held  the  election  and  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  population  of 
Kosova  voted  for  irxlependence. 


May  21.  1992 

Mr  Speaker,  the  2  million  Albanians  m 
Kosova  deserve  independence  In  numbers. 
there  IS  a  population  m  Kosova  as  large  as  the 
population  of  Slovenia— whose  independence 
the  United  Slates,  the  European  Community, 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  has  recognized  Fur- 
thermore, the  pcjpulation  is  more  ethnically  ho- 
rTK>geneous  than  any  o(  the  other  republics  of 
the  former  Yugoslavia,  with  the  exception  of 
Slovenia — more  ethnically  homogenous  than 
Croatia,  Bosnia-Hercegovina,  Macedonia,  or 
even  Serbia 

With  other  colleagues  m  the  Congress.  I 
have  sponsored  a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
President  to  extend  diplomatic  recognition  to 
the  Republic  of  Kosova  This  action  is  consist- 
ent with  what  we  have  done  with  the  former 
republics  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  with  the  re- 
publics of  the  (ormer  Yugoslavia. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  elections  taking  place  in 
Kosova  this  coming  Sunday  come  at  a  critical 
time.  The  Albanians  of  Kosova  have  estab- 
lished a  parliament  and  a  government  in  exile 
because  they  have  not  been  able  to  exercise 
their  inherent  right  of  self  government  because 
of  Serbian  Government  repression  This  Sun- 
day elections  will  be  held  to  select  memt^ers 
ot  the  Kosova  parliament  and  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent of  Kosova.  The  parliamentary  elections 
will  determine  the  130  members  of  the  Kosova 
Assembly,  and  some  260  candidates  rep- 
resenting all  political  groups  in  Kosova  will 
contest  these  elections.  Or  Ibrahim  Rugova— 
one  of  the  leading  writers,  intellectuals,  and 
human  nghts  leaders  o(  Kosova— is  the  only 
candidate  lor  the  position  of  president.  All  po- 
litical parties  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
nominate  candidates,  but  Dr  Rugova  is  the 
only  individual  who  was  nominated, 

Mr  Speaker,  I  welcome  the  elections  that 
will  be  held  on  Sunday,  May  24  The  commit- 
ment o(  the  Albanians  ot  Kosova  to  democ- 
racy and  democratic  procedures  is  evident  by 
their  holding  elections  in  these  extremely  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous  conditions.  Those  of  us 
committed  to  (reedom  and  democracy  should 
make  known  these  heroic  efforts  of  the  Allaa- 
nian  people  of  Kosova 

At  the  same  time,  Mr  Speaker,  we  need  to 
emphasize  to  the  Serbian  authorities  that  we 
will  oppose  and  fight  their  efforts  to  suppress 
the  Albanian  people,  to  deny  or  restrict  the  Al- 
banians in  the  exercise  of  their  democratic 
rights,  and  to  continue  their  damnable  policy 
of  brutally  denying  the  human  rights  of  the  Al- 
banian people 

The  forces  of  democracy  are  in  the  ascend- 
ancy Freedom  is  on  the  march — from  the  set- 
tlements ot  South  Africa  to  the  suburbs  of 
Moscow,  from  the  barrios  of  Nicaragua  and  El 
Salvador  to  Belgrade  History  has  taught  us 
that  forces  opposed  to  freedom  and  democ- 
racy may  temporarily  gam  control,  but  in  the 
long  run  democracy  will  win,  I  commend  the 
commitment  of  the  Albanian  people  to  democ- 
racy and  to  (reedom,  Mr  Speaker,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  welcoming  Sun- 
day's parliamentary  and  presidential  elections 
in  Kosova. 
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NBC'S  SHAMEFUL  DECISION 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

Oy  NEHH.^SKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVF:.S 

Thursday,  May  21.  1992 
Mr  BEREUTER  Mr  Speaker,  there  is  no 
comprehensible  reason  for  NBC  to  have  aired 
the  autopsy  photographs  of  President  John  F, 
Kennedy.  This  appalling  action  served  no 
good  purpose  whatsoever,  and  it  inflicted  pain 
on  a  great  many  people,  NBC  has  established 
a  new  low  in  broadcast  journalism 

This  member  commends  to  his  colleagues 
the   (ollowing   editorial   from  the   Lincoln.   NE. 
Evening  Journal. 
[Kron.  irn-  LiiKoln  iNE)  Evening  Journal. 
May  21.  1992] 

NHC  S  SH.\MKFrL  DtCISlO.N 

We  strug-grle  to  find  a  professionally  valid 
reason  why  'NBC  Nighlly  News"  telecast 
President  John  K,  Kennedy's  autopsy  photo- 
graphs Monday  night. 

No  luck. 

In  the  House  Tuesday,  a  nephew  of  the 
slain  president.  Rep  Joe  Kennedy.  D-Mass,. 
sorrowfully  protested  NBC's  conversion  to 
tawdry  sensationalism.  Of  course  it  was 
hurtful  It  was  appalling.  And  not  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Kennedy  family  alone. 

The  only  element  in  the  entire  documenta- 
tion of  the  1963  murder  that  the  family  asked 
remain  private  were  those  autopsy  photo- 
graphs 

If  there  were  any  justification  for  mass 
public  exposure  to  bloody  photographs  now. 
if  their  display  on  national  television  would 
help  the  country— more  than  28  years  later- 
move  toward  an  unscientific  lay  judgment 
about  the  assassination,  then  those  calling 
the  shots  at  least  could  offer  a  vocational  or 
a  claimed  higher  defense. 

But  in  our  gut,  all  of  us  know  better.  No 
such  defense  is  possible.  The  photographs 
were  shown  because  NBC  possessed  them. 

The  physicians  who  attended  the  stricken 
Kennedy  in  Dallas  and  then  the  pair  of  pa- 
thologists who  later  conducted  the  autopsy 
are  united:  the  fatal  shots  were  fired  from 
behind  the  president, 

NBC  television  news  executives  should  be 
ashamed  of  themselves.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  may  lack  the  decency  or  capacity  to 
understand  their  own  cruelty. 
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supennterxjent  of  educational  services  prior  to 
that  for  10  years.  He  served  as  director  of 
compensatory  education  from  1966  to  1975 
and  was  a  speech  therapist  for  an  additional 
9  years  Prior  to  coming  to  the  North  Sac- 
ramento School  District,  Mr.  Barrus  spent  3 
years  in  education,  1  year  as  a  speech  thera- 
pist, and  2  years  as  an  elementary  school 
teacher. 

Deloy  Barrus  has  spent  his  career  devoted 
to  improving  the  educational  opportunities  for 
youngsters  in  our  community.  This  in  itself  is 
something  to  be  overwhelmingly  thankful  for. 
However,  on  top  of  his  efforts  in  the  work- 
place, he  has  been  involved  in  many  profes- 
sional teacher/administrators  organizations  try- 
ing to  create  even  better  administration  and 
delivery  of  education, 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  commend  Mr,  Barrus  on  his 
accomplishments  and  contributions  to  the  pub- 
lic education  system,  and  I  ask  that  my  fellow 
colleagues  join  me  in  congratulating  him  on  a 
job  well  done.  I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  him 
in  all  his  future  endeavors. 


TKIBUTE  TO  DELOY   H     H.^KRUS 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSll 

or  C-ALIFORNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1992 

Mr  MATSUI.  Mi  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Deloy  R.  Barrus,  an  out- 
standing citizen  from  my  congressional  district. 
Sacramento.  CA,  On  June  5,  1992.  the  North 
Sacramento  School  District  and  his  colleagues 
will  hold  a  retirement  dinner  in  Mr.  Barrus' 
honor  I  wanted  to  take  this  opportunity  to  in- 
form my  colleagues  of  the  inspiring  career  o( 
this  devoted  public  servant 

Mr,  Barrus  will  retire  from  his  position  of  su- 
perintendent of  the  North  Sacramento  School 
District  after  35  years  of  service  to  the  North 
Sacramento  community  He  has  been  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  North  Sacramento  School 
District  since  July  1.  1985.  and  was  the  deputy 
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in  addition  to  the  Department  of  Latxjr 
Award,  in  1990  the  Career  Development  Cen- 
ter, was  named  the  best  economic  develop- 
ment activity  in  the  country  by  the  American 
Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Col- 
leges, The  center  is  recognized  so  widely  in 
the  field  of  employment  training  that  leaders 
from  several  foreign  countries — including  Eng- 
land, Germany,  China,  arxj  Sweden — have 
toured  the  facility.  Also,  a  film  crew  from  the 
Soviet  Union  has  filmed  the  center  arxl  wants 
to  use  it  as  a  model  in  that  country 

This  program  is  so  important  in  today's 
ever-changing  work  environment.  Many  people 
are  being  laid  off  from  jobs  they  have  held  for 
years;  many  others  entering  the  work  force 
lack  necessary  skills.  Through  the  center  they 
learn  everything  from  how  to  dress  on  the  job 
to  how  to  handle  real  life  work  problems. 

I  salute  the  Career  Development  Center  tor 
helping  these  people  adapt  to  new  jobs  and 
for  teacing  them  new  skills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  fellow  colleagues,  it  is  with 
great  respect  and  admiration  that  I  congratu- 
late the  Baltimore  County  Career  Development 
Center.  May  it  continue  to  be  a  valuable  train- 
ing resource  for  those  in  need 


HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BENTLEY 

I'K  .MAKYLA.SIj 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1992 

Mrs,  BENTLEY,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
honor  the  Baltimore  County  Career  Develop- 
ment Center,  which  was  the  recipient  of  the 
1992  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  Presidential 
Award  given  by  the  US,  Department  of  Labor, 
on  May  6.  1992.  in  Washington.  DC. 

The  Presidential  award  is  the  highest  and 
most  prestigious  award  in  the  employment  and 
training  field  and  only  eight  training  programs 
in  the  country  were  selected  for  this  honor. 

Through  the  hard  work  and  dedication  of 
Mr,  Frank  Welsh.  Baltimore  County's  Director 
of  Community  Development.  Mr,  John 
Wasilisin,  administrator  of  the  Baltimore  Coun- 
ty Office  of  Employment  and  Training.  Mr,  Jo- 
seph Shopulski,  director  of  the  Baltimore 
County  Career  Development  Center,  and  Mr. 
J,  Henry  Butta.  the  "Outstanding  Private  Sec- 
tor Volunteer,"  more  than  73  percent  of  the 
graduates  of  the  center  obtain  jobs  within  90 
days. 

The  center  is  operated  by  both  Dundalk  and 
Essex  Community  Colleges.  It  is  through  the 
partnership  of  government,  higher  education, 
and  private  business,  that  the  trainees  are 
able  to  compete  in  today's  ever-changing  job 
market 

The  Baltimore  County  Career  Development 
Center  opened  in  1983,  and  has  provided 
training  and  services  to  more  than  4.000  coun- 
ty residents  since  that  time.  Most  important  is 
the  fact  that  those  trained  are  people  who  are 
in  some  way  disadvantaged 

Without  the  help  of  the  center,  these  people 
probably  would  remain  unemployed  with  wel- 
fare as  their  only  source  of  income.  I  com- 
mend the  Baltimore  County  Career  Develop- 
ment Center  tor  offering  successful  solutions 
to  those  in  need  who  want  to  work. 


PATRIOT  -A  SUCCESS  STORY 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

■  K  C.«.L!K0RN1A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .^TIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1992 
Mr.  DORNAN  ot  California,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  include  (or  the  Recopc  a  bnet  ar- 
ticle which  summarizes  the  real  story  behind 
the  performance  of  the  Patriot  missile  m  the 
Gulf  war.  and  that  is  a  story  of  success 
Patriot  :n  Desert  Storv 
Patriot's  performance  against  tactical  bal- 
;!siic  missiles  in  Desert,  StoiTn  was  a  major 
success  story  for  the  Nation,  the  American 
worker.  .American  technology  and  the  U.S. 
Army,  From  a  strategic  perspective  it  denied 
Saddam  Hussein  any  significant  success  with 
his  most  touted  weapon.  He  didn't  draw  Is- 
rael into  the  war.  he  didn't  split  apart  the 
multinational  coalition  and  he  didn't  break 
the  political  will  to  continue.  The  coalition 
won  in  record  time,  with  minimal  casualties 
and  with  the  full  support  of  the  American 

people. 

From  a  human  point  of  view  Patriot  pre- 
vented the  death  or  injury  of  untold  numbers 
of  soldiers  and  civilians.  In  the  war  of  the 
cities  between  Iran  and  Iraq,  some  125  Scuds 
killed  over  1.000  civilians  and  injured  4.000 
more.  In  another  example,  which  happened 
after  Desert  Storm,  three  Scuds  killed  about 
300  people  when  they  landed  in  a  market- 
place in  Afghanistan-  The  fact  that  the  Gulf 
war  outcome  was  so  strikingly  different  is 
directlv  attributable  to  Patriot, 

The  threat  the  P.AC-2  was  designed  to 
counter  was  based  on  the  basic  Soviet  Scud 
found  in  the  then  Warsaw  Pact  countries. 
The  Iraqi's  modified  the  Soviet  Scuds  to  ob- 
tain longer  range,  and  as  a  result  they  fiew 
at  much  faster  speed.  In  addition,  they  often 
broke  apart  during  fiight.  causing  a  cork- 
screw-like m.aneuver.  a  smaller  target,  and 
other  pieces  that  had  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  piece  with  the  warhead.  The  impact 
of  all  of  this  resulted  m  a  much  different  and 
much  more  difficult  target  to  kill  than  what 
Patriot  had  been  designed  for  or  tested 
against. 
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In  spi'.'  r  'h"  ::fncult  and  unanticipated 
naiurf  ■>\  rt.c  •r.if,,:.  Patriot  successfully  de- 
feateil  a  majoi;'-.  r  'ho  Iraqi  Scuds  that 
WMiP  headed  inti.  .ir.-.i>  that  Patriot  was  de- 
ployed to  protect.  The  Army's  Initial  assess- 
ment of  Patriot  performance  was  completed 
in  May  1991  In  classified  form  It  was  n- 
leased  m  December  1991  and  outlined  a  sui 
cess  rate  of  more  than  80  percent  in  Saudi 
Arabia  and  over  50  percent  in  Israel.  This  as- 
sessment was  based  upon  all  of  the  data 
available  at  the  time 

A  few  weeks  prior  to  the  April  7  congres- 
sional hearing  on  Patriot,  the  Army  under- 
took a  two-step  effort  to  refine  its  previous 
day-by-day  intercept  assessments,  in  re- 
sponse to  previous  comments  by  the  congres- 
sional committee's  staff.  A  team  was  as- 
signed to  relook  all  of  the  engagements  in 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Israel  and  to  gather  and 
evaluate  any  possible  new  raw  data  that 
could  be  found.  In  addition,  all  intercepts 
were  categorized  based  upon  the  amount  of 
supporting  data  that  existed.  Based  on  this 
relook.  revised  success  rates  were  released  at 
the  hearing  of  over  70  percent  in  Saudi  Ara 
bla  and  over  40  percent  in  Isi-ael.  Thus,  with 
a  year  of  analyzing,  reanal.vzing  and  gather- 
ing additional  data,  together  with  a  change 
In  assessment  methodology,  the  overall  score 
shifted  by  only  about  10  percent  from  the 
original  assessment. 

Patriot  Is  today  the  only  air  defense  weap- 
ons system  in  the  world  that  can  do  what 
was  done  in  the  Gulf  war  and  Patriot  will  re- 
tain that  uniqueness  for  most,  it  not  all,  of 
this  decade  The  Army's  established  Patriot 
growth  programs  will  carry  its  technological 
edge  against  tactical  ballistic  missiles,  as 
well  as  advanced  aircraft  and  cruise  missies, 
well  into  the  next  century.  Virtually  every- 
body, including  even  the  most  ardent  critics 
of  Patriot,  support  these  improvements 

Patriot  represents  a  i-emarkable  American 
technological  achievement.  It  is  now  time  to 
look  to  the  future  and  build  on  what  has 
been  learned  rather  than  reliving  the  past  as 
the  critics  seem  to  want  to  do.  The  coalition 
won  Desert  Storm  and  Patriot  played  a  vital 
role  in  that  victory  If  called  upon  again  to 
protect  the  lives  of  innocent  civilians  in 
some  other  place  in  the  world,  the  United 
States  must  ensure  that  every  effort  has 
been  made  to  do  the  best  job  that  is  techno- 
logically possible  That  is  the  Job  at  hand 
and  it  Is  time  to  Kt-t  nn  with  it. 


.MC'V     KK.si.N      loDINATION     TREAT- 
.MKN'T     H.\.-^i;ii    (IN     SPACE    TECH- 

.\oL(>(;'i' 

HON.  JERRY  K.  COSTELLO 

OF  ILLINOI.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1992 

Mr  COSTELLO  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  enter  tnto  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the  March,  1992  issue  o(  Water  Condi- 
tioning &  Purification. 

This  article,  "MCV  Resin:  lodination  Treat- 
ment Based  on  Space  Technology,"  reports 
on  the  cornrTierci.iii/alion  of  the  MCV  resin. 
The  material  was  clevelopeO  tor  NASA  to  pu- 
rify ont)oard  drinking  water  on  NASA  manned 
space  flight  missions  The  MCV  resins  and  re- 
lated technologies  are  now  being  commer- 
cialized lor  worldwide  humanitarian  applica- 
tions by  a  company  m  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 


IXTFNSIONS  OF   RF.M.ARKS 

Many  tly  by  night  companies  have  made  er- 
roneous product  claims  that  allege  NASA  ap^ 
proval  to  try  to  legitimate  their  products  or 
technologies  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  MCV 
resin  technology  is  the  only  material  ever  con- 
tinuously used  by  NASA  The  commercializa- 
tion of  tfiis  product  represents  a  rna|or  poten- 
tial contribution  lo  protecting  the  world's  (wpu- 
lation  trom  water  borne  diseases 

As  a  member  ol  the  Science,  Space  and 
Technology  Committee,  I  arii  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  our  Nation's  space  program  and  sup- 
port the  practical  application  ol  space  tech- 
nology lor  domestic  and  international  use  For 
anyone  who  would  ever  question  the  scientific, 
economic  or  humanitarian  impact  of  tech- 
nologies and  products  derived  from  US 
space  research  and  NASA  programs,  I  would 
recommend  that  they  study  the  contents  of 
this  article 

Clearly,  the  positive  impact  of  space  re- 
search-related technologies,  as  exemplified  by 
the  MCV  resin  story,  is  only  possible  because 
of  America's  commitment  to  NASA  and  the 
space  program. 

[From  Water  Conditioning  &  Purification. 

March  1992] 
MCV  Resin:  Iodination  tkeat.ment  Based 

ON  Space  Technology 
(By  Thomas  H.  Saunders  and  Gary  Kruse) 
The  widespread  incidence  of  cholera  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  during  1991  has  mo- 
tivated a  resurgence  of  interest  among  OEMs 
of  export  water  purification  products  to  ex- 
plore the  use  of  lodination  technologies  for 
portable,  emergency  use  and  In-line  systems 
It  has  been  known  for  years  that  iodine  can 
he  used  to  create  an  effective  biocidal  envi- 
ronment against  water  borne  pathogens,  but 
its  use  has  never  been  extensive  due  to  a 
number  of  factors  Including  the  lack  of  an  ef- 
fective delivery  system,  the  residual  taste  in 
water  treated  with  iodine  and  concern  over 
the  effects  on  human  health  from  long-term 
ingestion  of  both  iodine  and  its  after  product 
iodide. 

In  late  December  1991.  however,  an 
iodinated  material  known  as  MCV  Continu- 
ous. Fixed-Rate  Release  Iodinated  Resin  — 
MCV  resin  for  short^appeared  on  the  mar- 
ket and  addressed  the  major  problems  of  io- 
dine treatment  systems.  But  MCV  is  not  a 
new  innovation,  just  new  to  the  commercial 
application  market. 

MCV  stands  for  Microbial  Check  Valve,  a 
device  invented  and  developed  for  NASA  by 
UMPQUA  Research  Company,  Aerospace  Fa- 
cility in  Myrtle  Creek.  OR  for  u.se  in  space 
shuttle  water  systems  to  prevent  the  back 
growth  of  bacteria. 

In  the  mid  1970's  NASA  requested  all  of  the 
major  aerospace  companies  and  universities 
to  submit  proposals  for  the  development  of  a 
microbial  check  valve.  UMPQUA  Research 
was  selected  and  initially  evaluated  a  de- 
mand type  resin,  but  shortly  thereafter  de- 
veloped a  continuous  release  resin  which  not 
only  served  as  a  back  contamination  barrier 
but  imparted  a  predictable  iodine  residual  to 
the  water  thus  eliminating  the  need  for  a 
disinfectant  dispenser  for  the  onboard  water 
system 

Having  been  referred  to  in  scientific  and 
technical  papers  for  nearly  15  years  as  the 
resin  associated  with  the  Microbial  Check 
Valve.  It  is  this  identical  resin,  used  in  the 
first  flight  of  the  Columbia  and  on  subse- 
quent Shuttle  flights  that  is  now  being  com- 
mercialized under  the  MCV  trademark  for 
worldwide  use  by  MCV  Technologies  Inter- 
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national.  Inc.  of  Belleville,  IL  in  affiliation 
with  UMPQUA  Research.  UMPQUA  Research 
has  provided  MCV  resin  for  all  of  the  shuttle 
missions  and  is  currently  developing  hard- 
ware using  MCV  and  other  technologies  for 
the  water  recycling  systems  on  the  Space 
Station  Freedom. 

Because  the  MCV  resin  can  provide  a  con- 
tinuous and  controlled  iodine  concentration 
without  an  electrical-mechanical  delivery 
system,  predetermined  and  consistent  gallon 
capacity  specifications  can  be  established  for 
any  given  volume  of  the  Iodine  release  media 
used  in  a  purification  system  intended  for 
emergency,  portable,  stationary,  residential, 
commercial  or  industrial  applications.  The 
resin  is  engineered  through  a  unique  bead 
preparation  process  to  release  a  fixed  rate  of 
iodine  molecules  (I-2i  into  water  passing 
through  the  resin  bed. 

The  rate  Is  fixed  at  a  level  of  4  ppm.  The 
release  rate  gradually  declines  to  a  level  of  2 
ppm  at  which  time  the  media  should  be  re- 
placed. The  effective  life  of  a  15  cc  volume  of 
resin  (roughly  equivalent  to  one  tablespoon), 
releasing  iodine  at  4  ppm  until  reaching  its 
specified  -depleted"  level  of  2  ppm  or  below 
depending  on  the  kind  of  water  being  treat- 
ed, can  be  rated  upwards  to  400  gallons. 

While  the  resin  will  continue  to  release  io- 
dine molecules  at  decreasing  levels  of  con- 
centration, 2  ppm  has  been  set  at  the  cutoff 
point  of  its  useful  life  for  unknown  sources 
of  water,  even  though  there  is  effective 
biocidal  action  from  an  iodine  environment 
as  low  as  1.5  ppm  and  below.  An  arbitrary  2 
ppm  limitation  of  the  specified  useful  life  of 
the  resin  was  established  in  order  to  assure 
adequate  safety  levels  rather  than  risk  the 
potential  of  Incomplete  kill  rates  at  lower 
and  lower  levels  of  iodine  concentration  in 
the  water.  Technical  papers  have  often  re- 
ferred to  the  continuing  biocidal  capacities 
of  iodinated  environments  as  low  as  1  ppm 
and  below. 

PREDICTABLE.  CONSISTENT.  AND  GUARANTEED 
LIFE  CYCLE  CLA1M.S 

Water  puriTicatlon  product  design  and  de- 
velopment engineers  have  always  been  con- 
cerned over  the  issue  of  esublishing  predict- 
able, consistent  and  guaranteed  life  cycle 
claims  for  products  using  any  purification 
media.  This  is  no  different  for  iodine  purifi- 
cation. 

A  central  question  in  the  use  of  an 
iodinated  resin  is  its  ability  to  control  the 
iodine  release  rate  at  consistent  and  pre- 
determined levels  regardless  of  anion  envi- 
ronments, temperature  variations  or  con- 
centrations of  pathogens  in  water  being 
treated  A  resin  that  underreleases,  resulting 
in  unsufficlent  iodine  concentration  for  ef- 
fective biocidal  action,  is  of  equal  concern  to 
product  engineers  as  a  resin  that  dem- 
onstrates rapid  iodine  depletion  isloughing 
off)  due  to  temperature  variations  or  high 
anion  environments. 

MCV  resin  has  solved  all  of  these  problems 
with  its  controlled  4  ppm  release  rate,  abil- 
ity to  consistently  release  il-2i  regardless  of 
the  anion  water  environment  in  which  it 
must  perform  within  potable  limits,  and  its 
ability  to  custom  .manufacture  resins  de- 
signed for  specific  temperature  ranges.  In 
test.s  using  water  with  a  high  anion  environ- 
ment. MCV  resin  shows  Indifference  to  such 
challenges. 

DE.MAND  RELEASE  VERSUS  CONTINUOUS  nXED- 
RATE  RELEASE 

Biocidal  action  of  iodinated  resin,  i  e.  how 
it  works,  can  be  described  within  two  broad 
parameters  discussed  according  to  the  dif- 
ference between   'demand  release"  resins  and 
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"continuous,  fixed-rate  release""  resins  Un- 
derstanding the  difference  between  continu- 
ous and  demand  release  resins  also  involve, 
defining  what  is  meant  by  contact  time  in 
the  context  of  both  delivery  concepts. 
Demand  release  resm 
There  are  iodination  technologies  that 
claim  that  a  biological  contaminant  upon 
•contacting"— literally  bumping  into— a 
resin  bead  containing  an  1-2  molecule  will 
■pull  off"  that  molecule  (demand  its  release' 
and  attach  it  to  the  cell  wall  either  killing 
the  cell  instantly  or  otherwise  rendering  it 
inactive.  This  approach  makes  assumptions 
concerning  the  electrostatic  properties  of 
both  the  biological  cell  and  its  ability  to  at- 
tract a  molecule  of  iodine  and  also  raises 
questions  about  the  process  of  selectively 
pulling  off  one  or  more  molecules  of  iodine 
attached  to  a  resin  bead. 

If  this  ■"demand  release  "  concept  works  as 
described,  the  biocidal  capabilities  and  lon- 
gevity of  an  iodinated  resin  material  would 
be  dependent  upon  the  number  of  biological 
contaminants  contained  in  any  given  water 
source  that  demand  iodine  on  contact  and 
deplete  the  resin  of  its  iodine  molecules. 
This  present*  a  very  difficult  means  of  pre- 
dicting the  life  cycle  and  gallon  capacity  of 
a  demand  release  resin  material: 

1 1  by  requiring  precise  measurements  of 
water-borne  biological  contamination  for 
each  site  at  which  demand  release  resin 
would  be  used. 

(2i  by  factoring  in  the  presence  and  action 
of  non-biogenic  materials  in  the  water  which 
would  accelerate  depletion  of  the  iodine 
stored  in  the  resin,  and 

(3)  by  requiring  assumptions  concerning 
the  consistency  of  such  contamination  in  the 
flow  of  water  during  the  entire  tenure  of  the 
systems  use. 

Continuous,  fixed-rale  release  resin 

The  NASA-developed  MCV  resign  tech- 
nology functions  as  a  continuous,  fixed-rate 
release  resin  that  establishes  an  iodinated 
water  environment  lethal  to  bacteria  and  vi- 
ruses. 

There  has  been  considerable  debate  over 
whether  iodine  release  resins  are  1(3).  I(5k 
1(7);  1(9).  or  I  (to  the  whatever)  relating  to 
the  amount  of  1(2)  iodine  that  is  released  to 
organisms  passing  through  a  resin  bed.  This 
nomenclature  is  confusing  at  best,  but  be- 
comes important  only  if  a  resin  is  unstable, 
releasing  iodine  at  an  erratic  and  non-pre- 
determined rate.  MCV  resin  has  been  des- 
ignated Km.  meaning  that  while  a  resin  bead 
contains  a  high  concentration  of  iodine  mol- 
ecules, it  is  engineered  to  only  release  iodine 
into  the  water  passing  through  the  resin  bed 
at  a  maximum  rate  of  4  ppm 
CONTACT  TIVK 

Contact  time  in  the  context  of  the  MCV 
resin  is  defined  only  as  the  period  required  to 
kill  pathogens  exposed  to  a  hostile  iodinated 
water  environment  consisting  of  a  4  to  2  ppm 
iodine  concentration. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  a  sufficient 
contact  time  can  be  defined  as  a  1  to  2  second 
exposure  to  an  iodine  environment — the  nor- 
mal time  that  water  takes  to  pass  through  a 
resin  bed  at  a  given  flow  rate.  By  continu- 
ously releasing  iodine  at  a  predictable  and 
consistent  rate  based  upon  an  established  re- 
lease curve,  the  life  cycle  of  the  iodinated 
resin  can  be  accurately  predicted  and  pro- 
vides specific  volume  parameters,  in  gallons 
of  water,  for  a  product  using  any  given  vol- 
ume of  the  iodinated  resin  material,  10  cc 
providing  x  gallons,  '20  cc  xx  gallons,  etc. 

The  "kill  time"  issue  is  also  dependent 
upon    the   nature   of  the    pathogen    passing 
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through  the  resin  bed.  While  an  iodinated  en- 
vironment can  claim  to  totally  kill  patho- 
gens, it  cannot  claim  to  kill  all  biological 
contaminants  instantly.  For  two  pathogens, 
the  poliouvus  and  the  giardia  cyst,  longer  ex- 
posure times  are  required.  The  poUouvrus. 
when  suspected  to  be  present,  requires  a 
minimum  20-minute  holding  lime.  The 
giardia  cyst,  given  the  hard  shell  make-up  of 
the  cyst  and  the  clumping  of  cysts  together, 
is  very  temperature  sensitive  when  exposed 
to  halogen  disinfectants  and  requires  at  least 
a  30-minute  holding  time  unless  a  1.3  micron 
screen  is  used  to  filter  out  the  cysts. 

IODINE  AND  IODIDE  RESIDUALS 

The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy's (USEPAi  concern  over  residual  iodine 
and  iodide  in  decontaminated  water  led 
UMPQU.'\  to  the  development  of  a  filtration 
media  now  called  lODOSORB. 

lODOSORB  media  has  been  engineered  to 
remove  ALL  iodine  and  module  from  water 
biologically  decontaminated  by  MCV  resins, 
thus  eliminating  any  risk  of  human  exposure 
to  those  chemicals.  While  activated  carbon 
will  remove  most  iodine,  it  will  not  remove 
iodide.  In  filter  housings  containing  both  ac- 
tivated carbon  and  lODOSORB.  a  ratio  of 
MCV  to  lODOSORB  is  set  at  1:2.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  activated  carbon  filtration  the  ratio 
is  1:3. 

These  volume  ratios  have  been  established 
cognizant  of  the  potential  loading  of 
lODOSORB  with  anions  contained  in  the 
water  processed  through  the  system  and  pro- 
vides a  safety  factor  to  assure  that  all  iodide 
IS  removed  within  the  stated  capacity  of  the 
MCV  to  purify  a  given  amount  of  water. 

MC'V'  Technologies  will  only  sell  the  mate- 
rials to  companies  whose  products  and  de- 
signs are  reviewed  by  MCV  Technologies  and 
confirmed  to  provide  the  vehicle  in  which 
MCV  resin  will  perform  according  to  its 
specifications.  To  assist  OEMs  in  the  design 
of  products  to  use  the  MCV  resin,  the  com- 
pan.v  offers  courtesy  confidential  design  con- 
sultation services. 

The  company  urges  proper  labeling  and  ac- 
curate statements  of  claims  and  also  sug- 
gests that  the  MCV  logo  be  used  on  OEM's 
products  to  convey  that  the  product  has  a 
certified  and  consistently  reliable  lifecycle. 
The  company  also  requires  OEMs  using  the 
MCV  resin  to  establish  an  ongoing  quality 
assurance  program  to  audit  and  certify  that 
the  specified  amount  of  materials  is  always 
contained  in  products  being  shipped  to  over- 
seas markets. 

No  material  is  shipped  to  an  OEM  client, 
regardless  of  which  overseas  facility  makes 
the  resin,  until  a  sample  of  each  production 
batch  is  sent  to  Oregon  and  independently 
tested  and  certified  according  to  the  iden- 
tical quality  assurance  procedures  used  to 
Fight  Certify  MCV  resin  made  separately  by 
I'MI'QUA  and  NASA. 

MCV  resin  is  conservatively  rated  accord- 
ing to  two  scales,  one  for  use  in  emergency 
use  water  purifiers  where  the  content  and 
condition  of  water  entering  the  system  is  to- 
tally unpredictable  and  the  other  rating  or 
stationary  products  including  Point-of-Use 
Point-of-Entry  iPOUPOEi  products  drawing 
from  municipal  delivery  systems,  where 
make-up  and  quality  can  be  reasonably  pre- 
dictable. 

It  may  have  taken  severe  cholera  out- 
breaks in  different  parts  of  the  world  to  pro- 
vide the  need  for  this  product  to  become 
commercialized  for  use  outside  the  U.S. 
Space  Program  and  find  its  way  into  prod- 
ucts serving  broad-based  and  humanitarian 
needs  But  the  benefits  of  research  and  devel- 
opment efforts  from   US    funded  space   re- 
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search  is  demonstrated  in  this  product  corr- 
mercialization  and  again  is  paying  off  as  an 
.American  derived  technology  benefiting  hu- 
manity. 

\  CONVERSATION  WrrH  NASA 

(Editor's  Note.  In  preparation  for  the  arti- 
cle on  iodinated  resin,  Gary  Kruse  spoke 
with  Richard  Sauer.  Water  Quality  .Manager 
for  N.^SA's  Johnston  Space  Center  ir.  Hous- 
ton. TX.  The  following  article  is  a  short 
summary  of  their  discussion.) 

My  discussion  with  Richard  Sauer  focused 
around  a  selected  num.ber  of  questions,  the 
answers  in  which  corroborated  the  sub- 
stantive facts  contained  in  our  article. 

In  a  telephone  conversation  that  lasted 
nearly  45  minutes.  I  was  extremely  im- 
pressed by  how  thoroughly  versed  in  water 
technology  he  was.  The  following  excepts 
certainly  do  not  do  justice  to  that  conversa- 
tion, but  provide  insight  into  some  of  the 
key  areas  that  were  important  to  verify  con- 
cerning the  MCV  resin  and  its  history  of  de- 
velopment, evolution  and  use  b.v  NAS.\ 

Kruse.  Is  it  correct  that  the  MCV  resin  is 
the  only  resin  accepted  by  NASA  for  the  U.S. 
manned  space  flight  program'' 

Sauer.  That  is  correct.  What  is  now  re- 
ferred to  as  MCV  resin  indeed  has  been  used 
in  all  the  manned  space  shuttle  flight  mis- 
sions for  the  treatment  of  water.  Prior  to 
that  time.  NASA  used  a  chlorine-based  puri- 
fication technology  and  sought  a  less  com- 
plicated system  for  prolonged  missions.  The 
Apollo  Command  Module  used  a  chlorine  sys- 
tem while  the  lunar  module  in  the  Apollo 
and  Sky  Lab  programs  used  iodine  in  the  ele- 
mental, not  resin,  form. 

Kruse.  Why  was  that  resin  chosen? 

Saueh.  Competitive  bids  were  let  by  NASA 
for  the  development  of  a  Microbial  Check 
Valve  (MCV)  concept  and  UMPQU.A.  had  sub- 
mitted the  most  competitive  proposal.  Since 
commercially  available  iodinated  resins  were 
deemed  inconsistent  in  their  performance. 
UMPQUA  independently  developed  a  new 
■■continuous  resin"  and  a  manufacturing 
process  that  was  repeatable.  reliable  and 
which  produced  a  product  that  performed 
consistently  fro.m  one  batch  to  the  next.  The 
UMPQUA  resin  was  predictable  in  perform- 
ance and  self  life. 

Kruse.  How  strict  are  NASA's  require- 
ments for  water  disinfection  procedures  used 
in  the  onboard  systems  in  its  manned  space 
flight  program"^ 

Sauer.  There  is  a  thorough  and  very  strict 
Flight  Certification  process  required  of  all 
systems  used  in  this  area,  including  specific 
testing  protocols  required  prior  to  shipment 
of  the  MCV  resin  for  use  in  the  onboard 
water  purification  systems. 

Kruse.  What  uses  are  planned  for  the  MCV 
and  associated  MCV  resin  in  NASA"s  future 
space  flight  activities  and  what  are  your 
opinions  concerning  the  potential  commer- 
cial applications  and  uses  for  iodinated 
resin? 

Sauer.  Iodinated  resin  will  continue  to  be 
used  on  all  the  upcoming  manned  space 
flights,  shuttle  missions  and  on  the  orbiting 
space  station  program.  As  far  as  its  commer- 
cial applications,  this  technology  is  very  at- 
tractive way  to  disinfect  water  given  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  resin"s  shelf  life  and  the  fact 
that  iodine  is  considerably  less  reactive  than 
chlorine  as  far  as  combining  with  organics. 
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ESSAY  CONTEST  WINNERS 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

'    r    ll.l.iNOi.-, 
IN  THK  HulsK  nF  REPRESENTATIVES 
rnursdan.  May  21.  1992 
Mr    HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege 
every  year  to  sponsor  lointly  with  schools  in 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District  an  essay  writ- 
ing  contest   featuring   Itu.'   work   o(   numerous 
young  men  and  women 

This  year's  contest  elicited  a  record  number 
of  more  than  600  entries  from  |uniOf  and  sen- 
ior high  school  students. 

In  reading  some  of  the  essays,  two  of  which 
are  featured  here.  I  was  very  heartened  by  the 
time  and  thought  that  was  invested  m  these 
papers 

Senior  high  participants  wrote  essays  on  the 
appropriateness  and  wisdom  of  speech  codes 
that  some  universities  are  adopting  to  combat 
campus  racism  In  her  winning  essay.  Jan 
Franklin,  a  senior  at  York  High  School  in  Elm- 
hurst.  IL.  argues  against  speech  codes,  saying 
they  are  "like  healthy  skin  over  a  cancer.  They 
conceal  a  corruption  in  society,  a  disease  that 
threatens  to  destroy  us.  The  desire  to  avoid 
the  true  issue — prejudice  on  our  campuses 
has  us  searching  for  an  easy,  empty  solution." 
Eighth  graders  debated  the  issue  of  United 
States  aid  to  the  new  Commonwealth  of  Inde- 
pendent States  In  her  winning  essay.  Regina 
Grummon.  an  eighth  grader  at  Mary  Seat  of 
Wisdom  School  m  Park  Ridge.  IL.  rec- 
ommends humanitarian  relief  in  addition  to  as- 
sistance in  restructuring  of  the  regions  col- 
lapsed economy 

Please  permit  me  to  express  my  heartfelt 
congratulations  to  ail  of  the  participants  who 
devoted  valuable  time  in  researching  and  writ- 
ing their  papers  A  special  note  of  thanks  also 
to  Mrs  Vivian  Turner  who  annually  coordi- 
nates this  important  event 

I  commend  the  following  two  exceptional  es- 
says to  my  colleagues  for  their  consideration: 
Pretty  Villages  of  Polite  Words 
(By  Jan  Franklin) 
Speech  codes  are  a  dantferous  idiocy  in  the 
name    of   eradicating    a    dangerous    Idiocy. 
They  are  a  cosmetic  solution  to  racism  and 
big-otry.  the  equivalent  to  a  healthy  coat  of 
rouKe  on  a  cancer  patient. 

They  are  not  a  new  Idea  We've  all  experi- 
enced them,  and  we've  all  experienced  their 
failure.  Think  of  the  rules  (trade  school 
teachers  try  to  enforce  about  'beinK  nice, 
and  not  calling  names".  The  outcasts  are 
still  outcasts.  The  teacher  can't  be  there  all 
the  time,  nor  does  the  teacher  have  the 
stomach  to  repeatedly  punish  children  for 
what  are.  after  all.  only  words.  Words  harm 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  intent:  a  child- 
hood slur  leaves  a  scar  forever,  long  after  the 
taunting  classmates  have  grown  up  and  for- 
gotten No  punishment  can  be  great  enough 
to  take  away  the  pain  of  knowing  yourself 
hated,  but  at  the  same  time  deciding  to  pun- 
ish stupidity  and  childishness  is  a  very  ser-1- 
ous  thing.  Who  doesn't  have  a  hidden  preju- 
dice, or  a  secret,  unjustifiable  hatred'.' 

Hatred  and  prejudice  are  the  greatest  evils 
of  humanity,  and  no  one  is  entirely  free  of 
them.  We  could  punish  only  those  who  ex- 
press hatred,  since  most  of  us  have  the  sense 
or  the  kindness  to  hide  a  feeling  we  know  is 
cruel  and  unreasonable  But  that  doesn't  re- 
move the  hate    A  Klan  member  wearing  an 
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NAACP  button  Is  still  a  Klan  member,  and 
the  college  student  who  is  silenced  still 
hates. 

But  now  he  has  a  definite  cause.  What  used 
to  be  a  general  feeling,  picked  up  from  his 
family  or  the  media,  has  become  a  real  griev- 
ance against  the  Gestapo  tactics  of  an  anx- 
ious administration  But  he.  like  the  grade 
school  child  he  used  to  be,  doesn't  blame  the 
administration  for  silencing  and  punishing 
him.  He  hlames-who  knows?— an  African- 
American  student,  an  Asian-American  stu- 
dent, a  gay  student  Even  If  he  never  says  an- 
other racist  word,  he  is  prejudiced  forever 

Nor  does  he  need  to  say  a  word  to  express 
his  prejudice.  A  code  can't  punish  every  ac- 
tion, hatred  can  be  expressed  in  a  glance,  or 
just  a  silence.  The  grade  school  outcast  is 
still  helpless,  and  he  or  she  can  supply  the 
wurds  that  are  unsaid. 

A  speech  code  assumes  that  minorities  and 
majorities  can't  get  along,  and  are  actually 
always  near  violence  Such  an  armed  camp 
attitude  will  certainly  communicate  Itself  to 
students.  People  who  are  expected  to  hate 
each  other  often  do:  at  the  very  least,  rela- 
tions between  minority  and  majority  become 
strained. 

A  politically  pretty  campus  Is  not  nec- 
essarily a  campus  where  minorities  are  wel- 
come Concealed  hatred  tends  to  make  itself 
felt. 

What  causes  hatred?  Fear  of  loss— loss  of  a 
job.  of  money,  of  status.  People  fear  minori- 
ties because  they  believe  the  minorities  re- 
ceive better  treatment  than  they  themselves 
do.  And  they  fear  admitting  their  own  preju- 
dice. Its  a  hard  thing  to  reject  the  beliefs 
that  shape  your  world,  and  it's  hard  to  stop 
believing  that  your  place  In  the  world  Is 
guaranteed  because  of  your  birth 

But  these  fears  have  to  be  dealt  with.  They 
can't  be  allowed  to  continue  simply  because 
it's  easier  to  ignore  them 

Providing  a  speech  code  is  a  false  solution, 
and  a  bad  one.  because  it  crushes  discussion. 
Fears  need  to  be  brought  into  the  open  and 
dealt  with,  not  closeted  away  because  their 
expression  may  bring  punishment. 

Words  are  only  words;  they  can  hurt  badly 
but  they  do  not  kill.  Forcing  students  to 
mouth  a  creed  they  don't  believe,  no  matter 
how  worthwhile  that  creed,  will  create  a  na- 
tion of  hypocrites. 

Hatred  wont  vanish  overnight.  But  open 
discussion  will  help  to  end  it.  provided  Jus- 
tice goes  along  with  openness.  Fear  of  a 
lower  pay  scale  because  of  skin  color  won't 
go  away  if  ethnic  minorities  really  do  earn 
less.  Fear  of  losing  tenure  because  of  quotas 
won't  go  away  if  tenures  are  being  lost  be- 
cause of  quotas  An  unprejudiced  world  must 
be  a  Just  world. 

Speech  codes  are  like  healthy  skin  over  a 
cancer  They  conceal  a  corruption  In  society. 
a  disease  chat  threatens  to  destroy  us.  The 
desire  to  avoid  the  true  Issue— prejudice  on 
our  campuses-  has  us  searching  for  an  easy, 
empty  solution. 

During  World  War  II.  filmmakers  visited 
German  "internment  villages"  and  saw 
schools,  clean  houses,  and  plenty  of  food. 
The  villages  were  built  for  the  filmmakers' 
visits  on  Nazi  orders  and  then  torn  down 
Our  guilt  will  be  like  the  Nazis'  if  we  build 
pretty  villages  of  polite  words  and  Ignore  the 
true  evil  of  prejudice. 

MV  .\DVICF. 

(By  Regina  Grummoni 

Let's  get  Involved.  I  recommend  that  the 

U.S.  take  a  cautious  but  active  role  in  the 

changes   that  are   occurring   in   the   former 

U.S.S.R.  There  are  always  plenty  of  reasons 
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not  to  help  someone  in  need,  but  in  this  case 
the  reasons  for  involvement  outweigh  those 
against  I  think  that  the  U.S.  should  provide 
limited  assistance  to  the  people  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Independent  States  because  we 
are  a  Christian  nation  that  has  been  given 
many  blessings.  After  all.  our  motto  Is  "One 
Nation  Under  God"  and  sharing  is  a  way  to 
acknowledge  and  show  our  appreciation  for 
what  we  have 

The  United  States  has  shown  before  that 
sharing  works  We  administered  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  in  Europe  and  rebuilt  Japan  after 
the  Second  World  War  Now  these  countries 
are  our  allies  and  are  important  in  American 
trade.  Helping  the  Commonwealth  become  a 
successful  democratic  economy  will  benefit 
us  as  well  as  bring  peace  to  a  large  part  of 
the  world.  It  would  also  provide  markets  for 
our  products.  Another  positive  thing  about 
giving  some  help  is  that  it  will  reduce  the 
chance  of  millions  of  poor  people  migrating 
to  other  countries  causing  chaos  and  con- 
flict. 

We  cannot  take  an  active  role  blindly. 
There  are  differences  between  our  post  World 
War  II  efforts  and  the  way  we  would  have  to 
deal  with  the  Commonwealth's  problems. 
For  one  thing  the  US.  will  have  to  face  the 
fact  that  the  Commonwealth  is  much  larger 
than  Japan  or  even  Europe,  and  when  we 
helped  them  before  we  were  the  conqueror  in 
a  war  and  we  were  in  charge.  Now.  we  are  not 
in  charge  and  we  would  have  to  rely  on  their 
own  people  to  carry  out  their  promises.  The 
Commonwealth  is  also  much  farther  away 
than  either  Europe  or  Japan  and  we  don't 
have  many  US  citizens  who  speak  their  lan- 
guage America  also  does  not  have  the  same 
cultural  values.  America's  culture  is  based 
on  that  of  Western  Civilization  while  Rus- 
sia's roots  are  very  different,  so  there  are 
bound  to  be  problems 

In  the  Commonwealth  there  are  also  ethnic 
rivalries  within  the  countries,  groups  of  peo- 
ple who  have  hated  and  killed  each  other  for 
yeais.  The  Communist  regime  was  able  to 
control  these  but  this  will  be  a  problem  for 
the  U.S.  If  we  help  When  we  rebuilt  Japan 
they  were  a  very  homogenous  society  and 
even  In  Europe  there  wasn't  this  great 
amount  of  ethnic  hatred  to  contend  with. 
Also,  there  Isn't  a  really  good  banking  sys- 
tem in  the  Commonwealth  and  this  is  a  basic 
necessity  for  a  successful  economy 

I  agree  with  President  Bush  who  wants  the 
Soviets  to  go  more  slowly,  step  by  step  to- 
ward a  free  market  economy  and  who  feels 
we  should  provide  small  quantities  of  aid 
until  they  complete  eacb  stage  of  reform.  I 
think  we  should  provide  humanitarian  relief 
if  winter  turns  harsh  and  food  supplies  run 
low  and  that  the  U.S.  should  loan  them 
money  to  buy  American  grain.  We  should 
also  pay  people  to  go  over  there  to  assist 
them  in  running  different  businesses  more 
efficiently.  Finally,  because  of  the  size  of  the 
problem  and  the  distancei  between  the  U.S. 
and  the  Commonwealth  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant that  other  countries  of  the  world,  espe- 
cially Japan  and  Germany,  pay  back  what 
we  did  for  them  by  now  doing  the  same  for 
the  Commonwealth 
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INCOME  GAP 


HON.  BOB  mWLER 

'  •■  M:rHlc..-\N 

IN  THE  HOU.sK  OF  KKPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdith.  May  21 .  1992 

Mr    TRAXLER    Mr    Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 

call  the  .itlention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  article 
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by    Professor   Paul   R    Krugman   which  was 
published  in  today's  Wall  Street  Journal    The 
article,   entitled.   "Like  It  or  Not.  the   Income 
Gap  Yawns,"  helps  to  set  the  record  straight 
on  the  widening  of  the  income  gap  created  by 
the  Reagan/Bush  policies. 
iFn-m  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  21.  19921 
I.iKK  It  or  Not.  the  Income  Gap  Yawns 
I  By  Paul  R  Krugman) 
Over    the    past    several    months    there   has 
been  a  bitter  controversy  over  the  widening 
inequality  in  the  distribution  of  income  and 
wealth  in  the  US.  sparked  in  part  by  a  cal- 
culation I  made  using  published  data  from 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  On  May  11. 
The  Wall   Street  Journal    published  an   edi- 
inrial  attacking  both  me  and  the  New  'V'ork 
Times,  which  has  published  several   stories 
on      income      distribution.      The      editorial 
claimed  that  a  Mareh  CBO  memorandum  had 
refuted   my   calculation,   and   that   the   dis- 
tribution of  income  in  the  U.S.  has  in  fact 
'  -en     remarkably  stable."  Both  claims  were 
;.v:^c. 
It  Is  time  to  set  the  record  straight. 
Let's    begin    with    the    important    point: 
There  Is  overwhelming  evidence,  from  many 
different   sources,    of   an    unprecedented    in- 
crease  in    inequality    in   the   U.S.    since   the 
1970s.  Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  statistics: 

The  CBO  finds  that  between  1977  and  1989 
the  after-tax  income  of  the  top  l°o  of  fami- 
lies rose  102.2%.  while  that  of  the  middle  20',o 
of  families  fell  5.2%,  and  that  of  the  bottom 
quintile  fell  10.4%.  Adjusting  the  numbers 
for  the  declining  size  of  families  la  procedure 
that  may  or  may  not  be  appropriate!  makes 
the  calculation  only  marginally  different: 
the  top  T/o  gains  101.7%.  the  middle  quintile 
now  gains  4.5%.  and  the  bottom  quintile 
lc>ses  only  9.1% 

A  careful  study  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
finds  that  the  share  of  wealth  held  by  the  top 
1%  of  families,  a  ratio  long  stable  at  around 
31%.  surged  to  37%  between  1983  and  1989. 

The  economists  Lawrence  Katz  and  Kevin 
Murphy  find  that  while  real  wages  of  well- 
paid  male  workers-  those  at  the  90th  per- 
centile—rose  about  20°o  from  1977  to  1989. 
those  of  male  workers  at  the  10th  percentile 
fell  about  14% 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports  that  the 
fraction  of  workers  whose  wages  are  too  low 
to  bring  them  above  the  poverty  line  even  if 
they  can  find  full-time  work  jumped  from 
12.1%  in  1979  to  18%  in  1990. 

Management  compensation  expert  Graef 
Crystal  estimates  that  the  compensation  of 
top  CEOs  was  about  35  times  the  pay  of  the 
average  employee  in  the  mid-1970s:  by  1990 
the  ratio  had  risen  to  120. 

These  pieces  of  evidence  come  from  dif- 
ferent people,  some  of  them  political  con- 
servatives, using  different  sources  of  data: 
they  all  show  the  same  picture,  a  huge  in- 
crease in  Income  and  wealth  inequality. 
Even  this  year's  Economic  Report  of  the 
President,  which  does  its  best  to  play  down 
the  issue,  shows  a  measure  of  Income  in- 
equality that  had.  by  1988.  risen  to  its  high- 
est level  in  the  four  decades  since  such  sta- 
tistics have  been  available. 

Early  this  year  I  pprformed  a  straight- 
forward calculation  designed  to  point  up  just 
how  large  the  changes  in  income  distribution 
have  been.  Using  published  CBO  data.  I  esti- 
mated that  about  60°^  of  the  rise  in  average 
family  income  between  1977  (the  first  year 
for  which  the  CBO  calculated  the  numbers) 
and  1989  ithe  last  available  yean  was  ac- 
counted for  by  the  rise  in  the  incomes  of  the 
top  l°o.  1  described  this  calculation  to  a 
number  of  journalists,  and  a  reporter  at  the 
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New  'i'ork  Times  eventually  used  it  as  the 
starting  point  for  a  story  on  income  distribu- 
tion. 

The  New  York  Times  was  careful  not  to 
blame  the  rise  m  inequality  on  the  policies 
of  the  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations, 
pointing  out  that  academic  experts  are  both 
puzzled  and  divided  about  why  it  is  happen- 
ing. Nonetheless,  the  administration  and 
conservatives  m  general  have  reacted  with 
fury  to  the  suggestion  that  anything  unde- 
sirable may  have  happened  on  their  watch 
Their  principal  reaction  has  been  to  shoot 
the  messenger:  denounce  the  CBO  for  produc- 
ing evidence  of  surging  inequality,  as  if  the 
CBO  were  the  only  or  even  the  main  source 
of  evidence  for  that  surge 

In  response  to  this  cntKifm.  the  CBO  pro- 
duced a  special  memorandum  on  the  con- 
troversy, which  the  editorial  in  this  news- 
paper deemed  a  declaration  of  "divorce" 
from  my  estimate.  Actually,  the  first  thing 
the  memorandum  doe?  :s  to  confirm  my  cal- 
culation: the  CBO  revises  the  number  slight- 
ly upward,  to  70"'n.  It  then  suggests  an  alter- 
native measure,  which  adjusts  for  family 
size.  I  don't  agree  with  this  adjustment:  Say- 
ing that  a  family  that  chooses  not  to  have  an 
additional  child  is  richer  as  a  result  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  strange  measure  of  economic 
growth.  But  in  any  case,  the  basic  picture  of 
soaring  inequality  is  unchanged:  In  the  origi- 
nal numbers,  the  share  of  income  received  by 
the  top  1%  of  families  rises  from  7%  to  12"« 
between  1977  and  1989:  in  the  adjusted  nurri- 
bers,  the  rise  is  from  S'o  to  13%. 

In  response  to  pressure  from  Republican 
members  of  Congress,  the  CBO  memo  also  re- 
ports numbers  that  exclude  capital  gains  in- 
come. This  is  a  misleading  calculation,  since 
it  is  a  fact  of  life  that  wealthy  Americans  re- 
alize a  significant  part  of  their  incomes  via 
capital  gains,  but  in  any  case  it  makes  little 
difference.  The  rise  in  the  share  of  the  top 
1%  is  now  estimated  at  four  instead  of  five 
percentage  points.  In  other  words,  the  whole 
argument  about  capital  gains  turns  out  to  be 
a  red  herring. 

The  editorial  seeks  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  the  CBO  has  somehow  retracted 
the  claim  that  inequality  in  America  has 
shown  a  radical  increase.  The  CBO  did  not 
retract  the  claim;  inequality  has  increased. 
and  the  evidence  for  a  huge  increase  in  in- 
equality extends  well  beyond  the  CBO's  num- 
bers. The  facts,  pure  and  simple,  are  that 
since  the  1970s  the  poor  have  become  sub- 
stantially poorer,  the  middle  class  has  real- 
ized at  best  modest  gains,  while  the  very 
well-off  have  seen  their  incomes  rise  dra- 
matically. 

You  can  argue  about  what  these  facts 
mean,  or  about  whether  they  are  a  valid  con- 
cern for  public  policy.  But  no  honest  ob- 
server can  deny  them.  Indeed,  it  is  notable 
that  the  professional  economists  at  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
have  been  very  quiet  through  this  whole  de- 
bate: Their  political  loyalties  prevent  them 
from  saying  what  their  professional  ethics 
would  compel  them  to  admit. 

I  used  to  respect  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
which  I  thought  of  as  honest  and  principled 
even  when  I  disagreed  with  it.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  seems  that  the  editors  of  the  Jour- 
nal have  now  been  debased  by  their  associa- 
tion with  power:  They,  and  their  f>et  op-ed 
writers,  are  prepared  to  use  any  argument, 
distort  any  fact,  to  defend  the  record  of  their 
friends. 

(Mr.  Krugman  is  a  professor  of  economics 
at  MIT  and  a  winner  of  the  1991  John  Bates 
Clark  medal  of  the  American  Economics  As- 
sociation.) 
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DISCHARGE  PETITION  FOR 
BALANCED  BUDGET  AMENDMENT 


HON.  B.\RB.\RA  F.  M'CA.N0\1CH 

OF  M.\'ADA 
IN  THE  HOf-SE  OK  REPRESEN'TATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1992 

Mrs,  VUCANOVICH  Mr.  Speaker,  i  rise 
today  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  sign  the  dis- 
charge petition  lor  House  Joint  Resolution 
290.  the  constitutionai  amendment  to  provide 
lor  a  balanced  budget  lor  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  also  commend  the  leadership  of  my 
colleagues.  GirMPiA  Snowe  and  Charlie 
StenhOlm.  I  believe  that  an  amendment  is  the 
only  way  to  force  Congress  and  the  President 
to  put  an  end  to  the  runaway  budget  deficits 
that  threaten  the  financial  well  being  o'  our 
country. 

For  much  too  long  Congress  has  piayea 
games  with  the  economy,  passing  meaning- 
less budget  resolutions,  while  making  no  eftort 
to  reform  its  spending  habits  We  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  ourselves  and  to  future 
generations  to  preserve  a  strong  and  pros- 
perous America  and,  therefore,  we  must  mon- 
itor any  legislative  spending  proposals  with 
this  goal  in  mind.  A  constitutional  amendment 
IS  necessary  to  avoid  budget  deficits  and  in- 
creased taxes 

While  I  supported  statutory  changes  such  as 
the  Gramm-Rudman  legislation,  it  is  dear,  that 
as  long  as  Congress  can  evade  statutes  such 
as  this  and  pass  exemptions  that  void  tMe 
spending  restrictions  m  the  statutes,  a  ba'- 
anced  budget-tax  limitation  amendment  is  the 
only  sure  fire  way  to  rem  m  massive  budge; 
deficits. 

1  find  It  appalling  that  the  Federa'  budget 
has  been  balanced  only  eight  times  m  the  last 
60  years,  and  only  once  smce  i960 — in  "969. 
Prior  statutory  attempts  have  failed  to  solve 
the  problem  and  today  we  are  faced  with  a 
massive  deficit  and  national  debt  l  u'ge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  important  step  to  re- 
turn our  country  to  financial  solvency. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROMOTE  I- AIR 
FRANCHISING 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NKtt   Viip.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'^S 

Thursday.  May  21.  1992 

Mr,  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  dunng  the  pas: 
two  decades  American  small  business,  ano  re- 
tail business  m  particular,  has  undergone  a 
revolution  that  has  challenged  our  traditiona 
notions  of  business  ownership,  retail  market- 
ing, and  customer  service  Franchising  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  this  revolution  and, 
more  than  any  other  business  concept,  has 
changed  the  way  Americans  do  business  and 
the  way  we  purchase  goods  and  services 

In  all  but  the  smallest  towns  m  my  district 
and  across  the  Nation,  in  shopping  malls  and 
retail  stnps,  the  growing  majonty  of  busi- 
nesses are  either  franchises  or  licensed  deal- 
ers of  large  national  companies  or  manufactur- 
ers 

In  short,  franchising  has  permeated  all  as- 
pects of  American  life.  The  franchising  sector 
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of  our  Nation's  economy  employs  an  esti- 
mated 7  2  million  people  in  more  than  60  in- 
dustries and  now  accounts  lor  nearly  $650  bil- 
lion in  annual  retail  sales 

As  with  anything  this  biq  and  this  diverse, 
however,  the  growing  success  o(  franchising 
has  not  been  achieved  without  serious  prot>- 
lems  arxl  abuses  Press  reports  provide  grow- 
ing evidence  of  fraudulent  franchise  otlenngs 
and  troubled  franchise  systems  And  despite 
Its  importance  m  the  American  marketplace 
the  public  has  surprisingly  little  accurate  infor- 
mation about  franchising  and  about  individual 
franchise  opportunities 

I  am  today  introducing  two  bills  that  address 
the  problems  ol  current  business  franchising 
The  first  is  intended  to  provide  more  effective 
public  disclosure  and  strengthened  consumer 
protections  m  connection  with  the  sale  of  fran- 
chise opportunities  The  second  seeks  to  pro- 
mote greater  fairness  and  equity  in  ongoing 
franchise  relationships  and  to  provide  general 
standards  of  conduct  m  franchising  practices. 
Shortly.  I  will  also  be  introducing  two  addi- 
tional measures,  one  addressing  the  manner 
in  which  Federal  assistance  is  provided  for 
purchases  ol  frarichises  through  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  a  second  pro- 
posal to  help  remove  barriers  to  the  expansion 
of  franchise  systems  abroad 

The  Committee  on  Small  Business  has 
t)een  engaged  lor  more  than  2  years  in  study- 
ing franchising  practices,  issuing  a  report  in 
August  1990,  and  holding  subsequent  hear- 
ings on  key  issues.  While  the  committee's  in- 
vestigation has  sought  to  highlight  btjth  the  ac- 
complishments and  the  enormous  potential  of 
franchising,  it  did  confirm  a  number  of  disturtv 
Ing  trends  or  developments  which  tend  to  sub- 
stantiate what  South  Dakota's  securities  direc- 
tor, Debra  Bollinger,  has  called  the  dark  side 
of  franchising  Much  of  the  committee's  inquiry 
has  focused  on  business  format  franchising, 
the  fastest  growing  form  of  franchising  in 
which  franchisees  provide  goods  or  services 
to  the  public  under  a  business  format  estat> 
lished  and  regulated  by  the  franchisor. 

The  committee  found  a  number  of  basic 
problems  There  are  a  large  numtjer  of  busi- 
ness opportunity  and  other  scams 
masquerading  as  legitimate  franchise  systems 
and  claiming  to  otter  proven  business  con- 
cepts and  continuing  support  and  assistance 
to  unwary  investors  At  the  other  extreme, 
there  are  established  franchise  systems  where 
the  franchisor,  typically  after  a  change  in  own- 
ership or  leveraged  takeover,  has  ceased  sell- 
ing or  assisting  franchises  and  is  concentrat- 
ing its  effort  on  extracting  whatever  value  or 
equity  it  can  from  the  franchise  system 

In  between,  there  are  numerous  franchise 
systems  that  impose  exorbitant  hidden  costs 
on  franchisees  in  the  form  of  huge  markups 
on  required  purchases  of  equipment,  services, 
and  supplies  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
product  quality  or  the  trademarks  and  trade 
secrets  of  the  franchisor  And  there  are  too 
many  franchise  systems  with  an  overwhelming 
imbalance  in  the  legal  relationship  between 
the  franchisor  and  franchisees 

While  many  aspects  of  these  problems  re- 
quire closer  scrutiny  by  Congress,  two  issues, 
in  particular,  present  pressing  problems  (or 
public  policy  The  first  involves  the  inadequacy 
of  current  information  about  franchising  gen- 
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erally.  as  well  as  glaring  weaknesses  in  cur- 
rent Federal  guidelines  governing  disclosure  of 
information  about  specific  franchise  opportuni 
ties  The  second  issue  centers  on  the  continu- 
ing lack  of  viable  legal  recourse  for 
franchisees  m  response  to  unethical  or  illegal 
franchising  practices 

Despite  increasing  documentation  of  fran- 
chise failures  and  of  high  turnover  of  franchise 
ownership,  many  franchise  companies  con- 
tinue to  conceal  this  turnover  from  prospective 
investors  and  to  misrepresent  individual  fran- 
chise opportunities  with  broad,  usually  unsut> 
stantialed  data  showing  franchises  generally 
to  be  successful  and  virtually  risk  free  More- 
over, current  Federal  guidelines  create  an 
enormous  loophole  that  permits  franchisors  to 
avoid  making  forma!  written  disclosure  of  infor- 
mation relating  to  potential  revenues  and  earn- 
ings of  a  franchise  business— the  most  critical 
information  required  by  prospective 
franchisees  Instead,  many  franchisors  provide 
Such  information  informally  and  without  any 
written  documentation  for  which  they  are  le- 
gally liable. 

In  several  publications  last  year,  the  chair- 
man of  the  American  Bar  Association's  Forum 
on  Franchising  estimated  that  "for  the  typical 
franchise  chain,  only  a  third  of  franchises  do 
well,  a  third  break  even,  and  a  third  are  losing 
money"  This  assessment  parallels  that  of  the 
publisher  of  a  ma|or  guide  to  franchise  oppor- 
tunities, who  wrote  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee last  year,  "my  sense  is  that  success, 
defined  m  terms  of  meeting  the  franchisee's 
realistic  expectations  is  no  greater  than  40 
percent,  not  95  percent,  over  five  years."  And 
a  forthcoming  study  of  the  top  franchise  com- 
panies in  a  variety  of  market  categories,  con- 
ducted by  the  consulting  firm  Rubinoff  Rager 
Inc.  has  preliminary  data  showing  firm  rates 
averaging  roughly  35  percent  for  the  compa- 
nies studied. 

The  Rubinoti  Rager  study  found  that  many 
franchisors  "are  not  complying  with  F  PC  dis- 
closure with  regard  to  financial  disclosure  and 
information  regarding  franchise  terminations 
and  failures."  Citing  the  use  by  many 
franchisors  of  alleged  Government  data  pur- 
porting that  95  percent  or  97  percent  of  all 
franchises  succeed,  the  study's  authors  ob- 
serve, "the  popular  perception  that  only  5  per- 
cent of  franchises  fail  after  five  years  is  not 
only  incorrect,  but  is  used  by  many  franchisors 
as  a  marketing  statement  even  when  their 
own  company  has  much  larger  franchisee  at- 
trition." 

A  second  pressing  issue  for  public  policy  in- 
volves numerous  legal  and  contractual  barriers 
that  have  the  effect  of  denying  franchisees 
and  prospective  franchisees  any  viable  legal 
remedy  tor  fraud  or  misrepresentation  in  fran- 
chise sales,  or  for  unfair  or  abusive  conduct 
by  franchisors  As  various  witnesses  have  told 
the  Small  Business  Committee,  franchise  con- 
tracts seek  to  preempt  every  legal  option 
available  lo  potential  franchisees  Indemnifica- 
tion provisions  are  drafted  so  broadly  as  to 
protect  franchisors  even  "for  the  franchisor's 
gross  negligence,  wanton  recklessness,  and 
intentional  misconduct "  Procedural  devices 
are  also  routinely  employed  to  bar  legal  ac- 
tions, to  deny  coverage  of  protections  m  State 
laws  and  to  make  litigation  inconvenient  and 
costly.   Even  such  basic  legal  standards  as 
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good  faith  conduct,  which  is  recognized  in  all 
other  contractual  arrangements,  continues  to 
be  debated  and  denied  m  franchising 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  the  role  of  the 
franchisee  is  unique  m  current  law  The 
franchisee  is  neither  an  independent  contrac- 
tor, an  employee,  nor  an  agent  or  distributor 
And  while  the  franchise  relationship  incor- 
porates elements  of  each  of  these  roles,  the 
franchisee  benefits  from  none  of  the  legal  pro- 
tections provided  such  groups  in  commercial, 
labor,  or  dealership  statutes  Too  many 
franchisors  have  taken  advantage  of  this  gap 
in  the  law  to  restrict  franchisees  to  the  rights 
provided  m  one-sided  franchise  contracts  and 
to  insulate  the  franchise  relationship  from  the 
application  of  broader  cominon  law  doctrines 

As  a  result,  a  growing  segment  of  the  Amer- 
ican population  IS  routinely  required  to  forego 
basic  legal  rights  )ust  because  they  choose  to 
become  franchisees  This  is  unfair,  and  it  is 
clearly  not  in  the  long-term  interest  of  any 
business 

In  summary,  we  now  have  a  situation  in 
which  too  many  prospective  franchisees  are 
induced  to  make  one  of  the  most  important  in- 
vestments of  their  lives  with  inaccurate  or 
false  information  designed  not  only  to  make 
franchising  appear  virtually  risk  free,  but  also 
to  misrepresent  the  operating  history  and  po- 
tential for  success  of  individual  franchise  op- 
portunities Once  this  is  discovered,  or  it  is 
found  that  promised  training  and  support  has 
not  been  provided,  franchisees  find  they  have 
little  opportunity  for  legal  recourse  under  Fed- 
eral law,  even  for  blatant  violations  of  Federal 
disclosure  requirements. 

PROPOSED  FEDERAL  LEGISLATION 

The  legislation  1  am  Introducing  today  is  di- 
rected at  these  problems  of  business-format 
franchising.  fx)th  in  the  representation  and 
sale  of  franchises  to  the  public,  and  m  the  im- 
balance of  rights  and  privileges  throughout  the 
ongoing  franchise  relationship 

The  first  proposal.  "The  Federal  Franchise 
Disclosure  and  Consumer  Protection  Act," 
H  R  5232.  addresses  the  problems  I  have 
outlined  involving  fraudulent  franchise  offer- 
ings, deceptive  or  misleading  franchise  pro- 
motions and  misrepresentation  ol  the  costs, 
experience,  or  potential  success  of  established 
franchise  systems  The  legislation  has  three 
general  obiectives  First,  it  seeks  to  codify  and 
strengthen  current  Federal  law  and  procedure 
relating  to  franchise  disclosure  and  antifraud 
enforcement 

Second,  it  creates  a  right  of  action  that  per- 
mits individuals  injured  by  violations  of  the  bill 
to  seek  redress  in  the  Federal  courts.  The  bill 
provides  an  unambiguous  congressional  man- 
date for  more  vigorous  and  effective  public 
and  private  enforcement  of  longstanding  Fed- 
eral standards  and  procedures  to  protect  the 
public  from  fraudulent  and  deceptive  sales 
practices 

The  third  objective  of  the  legislation  is  to  en- 
hance the  information  available  to  the  public 
regarding  specific  franchise  opportunities  it 
proposes  a  number  of  revised  or  expanded 
disclosure  requirements  which  have  been 
urged  by  experts  as  necessary  to  provide  pro- 
spective franchisees  with  more  useful  and  ac- 
curate information  regarding  the  prior  experi- 
ence and  the  potential  profitability  of  a  fran- 
chise  opportunity     Let   me   emphasize,    how- 
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ever,  that  none  of  these  changes  would  re- 
quire information  that  franchisors  don't  already 
possess  or  that  isn't  already  disclosed  by 
many  ma)0r  franchisors. 

The  second  bill  I  am  introducing.  "The  Fed- 
eral Fair  Franchise  Practices  Act."  H.R.  5233. 
IS  intended  to  promote  greater  fairness  and 
equity  in  ongoing  franchise  relationships  and 
to  establish  general  standards  of  conduct  in 
franchising  practices.  As  with  the  first  initiative, 
the  legislation  also  seeks  to  create  a  clear,  un- 
qualified right  of  action  to  permit  franchisees 
to  bring  suits  in  Federal  court  against  viola- 
tions of  the  act  or  against  fraudulent  or  unfair 
conduct  by  franchisors 

The  substantive  proposals  of  this  legislation 
are  few  in  number  and  focus  on  problems  that 
are  national  in  scope  and  involve  serious 
operational  or  legal  issues.  These  include  a 
limited  number  of  prohibited  practices,  three 
general  standards  of  conduct,  and  several  pro- 
cedural protections  for  franchisees.  The  intent 
ot  the  legislation  is  to  provide  a  minimum  Fed- 
eral standard  of  fair  conduct  in  franchising, 
one  that  would  permit  individual  States  to 
enact  additional  or  more  specific  protections 
and  standards, 

A  CONTINUING  PROBLEM 

The  problems  addressed  by  tx)th  bills  are 
not  new,  nor  are  they  likely  to  be  resolved 
without  legislation  Twenty  years  ago,  John  Y. 
Brown,  then  president  of  Kentucky  Fried 
Chicken,  warned  Congress  of  the  emotional 
appeal  ol  franchising  that  induces  small  busi- 
nessmen to  stake  whatever  money  that  can 
get  "on  one  dream  and  hope  of  a  franchise 
concept  that  very  likely  could  have  been  mis- 
leading and  misrepresentative  and  fraudulent." 
Ten  years  later,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAOj  described  to  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opeiations 
how  many  larger  franchisors  were  "in  effect 
running  a  scam  on  a  lot  of  well-intentioned 
small  businessmen""  who  purchase  franchises 
with  little  awareness  that  ""their  failure  rate  is 
anywhere  from  15  percent  up."' 

In  1984,  Forbes  magazine  warned  that 
"buying  a  franchise  is  costlier  and  riskier  than 
ever  before""  and  that  fraud,  which  was  sup- 
posedly eliminated  with  State  franchise  legisla- 
tion in  the  I970"s,  ""is  still  franchising"s  dirty  lit- 
tle secret.""  Articles  appearing  in  Inc  and  Ven- 
ture magazines  during  1987-88  uncovered  a 
number  of  pyramid-like  schemes  m  which 
major  franchisors  had  obtained  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  franchise  sales  and  fees  while  starving 
franchisees  of  support  and  profit 

The  Small  Business  Committee"s  inquiry 
into  business  format  franchising  has  found  that 
these  problems  not  only  continue,  but  have 
expanded  considerably  in  an  environment  of 
weak  regulatory  oversight  and  inadequate  pri- 
vate enforcement.  We  currently  have  no  Fed- 
eral laws  governing  either  franchise  disclosure 
or  franchising  practices.  In  the  absence  of 
adequate  Federal  protections,  franchisees 
have  sought  to  address  these  problems  on  the 
State  level  In  April,  the  State  of  Iowa  adopted 
one  of  the  Nation's  strongest  franchise  rela- 
tionship laws.  Similar  proposals  have  been  in- 
troduced in  SIX  other  States,  including  my  own 
State  of  New  York. 

I  firmly  believe  that  most  franchisors  are 
honest  and  that  there  are  many,  many  viable 
franchise  opportunities    But  I  am  also  aware 
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that  there  are  too  many  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule.  The  proposals  I  am  introducing 
today  are  targeted  to  these  exceptions.  They 
otter  a  balanced,  common  sense  response  to 
abuses  m  franchising  that  can  enhance 
franchising's  image  and  growth,  and  also  as- 
sure that  small  business  owners  are  not  vic- 
timized by  unfair  or  unethical  practices.  I  think 
there  is  much  in  the  legislation  that  reputable 
franchisors  will  not  only  be  able  to  live  with, 
but  will  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  been  warned  for 
more  than  20  years  of  abusive  franchising 
practices.  It  IS  time  we  act  to  provide  basic 
protections  in  Federal  law  to  discourage  such 
practices  and  to  help  strengthen  the  Amencan 
dream  of  small  business  ownership. 

The  legislation  1  am  introducing  is  intended 
to  initiate  broad  debate,  lx)th  within  the  out- 
side Congress,  on  issues  and  problems  in 
franchising.  In  developing  the  legislation  I  so- 
licited the  views  and  recommendations  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  North  Amer- 
ican Securities  Administrators  Association,  and 
many  individual  State  regulators  and  franchise 
attorneys.  Over  the  next  month.  1  intend  to  talk 
with  other  individuals  and  groups  about  the 
legislation,  its  potential  impact,  and  its  pros- 
pects. In  addition  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business  will  hold  a  hearing  on  June  17  to  fur- 
ther define  the  important  issues  of  this  debate 

A  section-by-section  analysis  of  the  legisia-^ 
t'on  follows: 

H  R    523"2— FK.\NCHISE  DISCLOSURE  .-^ND 

CONSL'.MER  PROTECTIO.N  ACT 

.SECTION-BV-SECTION  SUMM.'iRY 

A  bill  to  strenirthen  current  Federal  law  to 
protect  consumers  in  connection  with  the 
representation  and  sale  of  franchise  lousi- 
nesses: to  facilitate  increased  public  disclo- 
sure regarding  franchise  opportunities  and  to 
enhance  common  law  remedies  for  pur- 
chasers of  franchises,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Section  1.  Short  Title— Federal  Franchise 
Disclosure  and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 

Section  2.  Statements  of  Finding's  and  Pur- 
pose. 

Section  3.  Prohibited  Actions— The  section 
includes  two  sets  of  prohibited  conduct.  The 
first  identifies  actions  or  conduct  prohibited 
elsewhere  in  federal  law.  including-  fraud,  de- 
ceptive practices,  misrepresentation  of  ma- 
terial facts  and  discrimination,  clarifying 
that  such  actions  or  conduct  are  unlawful  for 
all  parties  in  contractuall.v  defined  franchise 
relationships. 

Section  3ibi  codifies  specific  prohibitions 
m  current  federal  disclosure  rules  to  make  it 
unlawful  for  franchisors,  in  disclosing  infor- 
mation to  prospective  franchisees:  (1)  to 
make  an  untrue  statement  of  material  fact 
or  an  omission  of  material  fact;  (2)  to  fail  to 
furnish  prospective  franchisees  with  all  in- 
formation as  required  in  retrulation:  (3)  to 
fail  to  provide  information  that  is  current 
and  (4)  to  make  claims  or  representations 
that  contradict  or  are  inconsistent  with  in- 
formation provided  in  written  disclosure. 

Section  4.  Material  Omissions  Defined— 
The  section  identifies  criteria  for  disclosure 
which  would  be  considered  omissions  of  ma- 
terial fact  if  not  properl.v  disclosed  to  pro- 
spective franchisees.  Ten  of  the  disclosure 
criteria  either  restate  existine  requirements 
in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Franchise 
Rule  or  in  guidelines  for  the  Uniform  Fran- 
chise Offering-  Circular  lUFOC'  or  incor- 
porate technical  changes  in  current  FTC 
standards. 

Three  additional  criteria  either  substan- 
tially  revise   current   FTCL'FOC   disclosure 
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standards  or  propose  new  disclosure  require- 
ments. One  requires  franchisors  with  suffi- 
cient operating  data  to  disclosure  potential 
revenue,  costs  and  earnings  of  a  franchise 
This  addresses  the  current  problem  in  which 
the  majority  of  franchisors  provide  revenue 
and  earnings  information  to  potential  inves- 
tors, but  few  do  so  ;n  compliance  with  Fed- 
era!  guidelines  or  with  appropriate  written 
documentation.  The  second  change  would  ex- 
pand the  information  available  to  potential 
investors  about  current  franchise  owners, 
and  also  owners  who  have  left  the  franchise 
system,  in  order  to  provide  alternative 
sources  of  information  about  the  franchise 
and  detailed  data  on  turnover  in  franchise 
ownership.  The  bill  would  also  require 
franchisors  to  disclose  to  potential  investors 
any  agreement,  commitment  or  publicly  ex- 
pressed intention  to  sell  or  dispose  of  the 
franchise  system. 

Section  5  Enforcement — The  section  au- 
thorizes the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  and  en- 
hances current  authority  by  extending  the 
period  during  which  the  FTC  may  bring  ac- 
tions for  violations. 

Section  6.  Actions  by  Private  Persons— The 
section  authorizes  any  person  injured  by  a 
violation  of  the  Act  to  bring  an  action  in  any 
federal  district  court  for  a  p>eriod  of  up  to 
five  years  after  the  date  of  the  violation,  or 
three  years  following  discovery  of  such  viola- 
tion. Persons  injured  by  a  violation,  or 
threatened  with  injury  by  an  impending  vio- 
lation, would  also  be  authorized  to  bring  ac- 
tions in  federal  court  for  injunctive  relief. 

Section  7  Prohibition  of  Waiver  of  Rights 
and  Liability— The  section  prohibits  a 
franchisor  from  requiring  franchisees  to 
agree  to  specific  provisions  in  franchise 
agreements  which  would:  ill  violate  specific 
prohibitions  in  the  Act;  (2i  relieve  any  per- 
son of  liability  or  duties  imposed  by  the  Act; 
or  (3)  waive  or  restrict  any  right  granted 
under  the  Act. 

The  section  clarifies  that  nothing  in  the 
Act  is  intended  to  deprive  any  person  of  the 
ability  to  settle  any  dispute  through  arbitra- 
tion or  other  non-judicial  procedure,  pro- 
vided that  use  of  such  procedures  is  not  man- 
datory on  any  party  under  the  franchise 
agreement. 

Section  8.  Amendment  To  Federal  Arbitra- 
tion Act — The  section  proposes  a  correspond- 
ing amendment  to  the  Federal  Arbitration 
Act  to  clarify  that  use  of  arbitration  in  fran- 
chise arrangements  is  by  mutual  consent  of 
the  parties  to  the  franchise. 

Section  9.  Effect  on  State  Law— The  sec- 
tion clarifies  that  the  Act  preempts  state 
laws  only  to  the  extent  that  state  laws  offer 
less  protection  to  franchisees  than  provided 
by  the  Act. 

Section  10.  Study  of  Need  for  Additional 
Protections— The  section  requires  the  FTC 
to  study  the  need  for  additional  provisions  in 
Federal  law  or  regulation  to  prevent  eva- 
sions or  violations  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Act  and  to  report  the  findings  of  such  study 
to  Congress. 

Section  11.  Effective  Date— Provides  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  will  take  effect  180 
days  after  enactment. 

Section  12.  Definitions. 

h.r  5233-feder.^l  f.mr  franchise 

Practices  act 

sect10n-by-secti0.\  summary 

A  bill  to  establish  minimum  standards  of 

conduct  in  franchise  business  relationships. 

to     enhance     common     law     remedies     for 

franchisees,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Section  1.  Short  Title-Federal  Fair  Fran- 
chise Practices  Act 
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Section  2.  Statements  of  Finding  and  Pur- 
pose 

Section  3.  Prohibit  Action*— The  section 
Includes  two  sets  of  prohibited  conduct.  The 
first  Includes  actions  or  conduct  prohibited 
elsewhere  In  federal  law,  including  fraud,  de 
ceptlve  practices  and  discrimination,  clarify- 
ing that  such  actions  are  unlawful  In  con- 
tractually defined  franchise  relationships. 

Section  3(b)  Identifies  four  specific  fran- 
chise practices  that  would  be  prohibited:  d) 
requirintf  franchisees  to  purchase  all  equip- 
ment, inventory  and  supplies  directly  from 
the  franchisor  or  sources  affiliated  with  the 
franchisor,  except  for  reasonable  quantities 
of  Koods  or  services  which  incorporate  a 
trade  secret  or  patent  owned  by  the 
franchisor  or  its  affiliate;  (2)  terminating  a 
franchise  without  srood  cause.  (3i  prohibltinR 
a  franchisee  from  enKaRing  in  a  similar  busi- 
ness after  a  franchise  contract  has  expired  or 
been  terminated,  except  where  necessary  to 
protect  trademarks  or  trade  secrets,  or 
where  the  franchisor  agrees  to  purchase  the 
assets  of  the  franchise:  and  (4)  prohibiting  or 
hindering  the  ability  of  franchisees  to  orga- 
nize or  participate  in  trade  associations  to 
promote  the  interest  of  franchisees. 

Section  4  Standards  of  Conduct— The  sec- 
tion clarifies  that  three  standards  of  conduct 
broadly  recognized  in  contract  and 
commerlcal  law  are  applicable  to  contrac- 
tually defined  franchise  relationships  il)  the 
duty  of  all  parties  to  a  franchise  to  act  in 
good  faith;  (2i  the  duty  of  a  franchisor  to  ex- 
ercise due  care  and  common  standards  of 
competence  in  all  aspects  of  Its  relationship 
with  franchisees;  (3)  the  duty  of  the 
franchisor  to  exercise  fiduciary  responsibil- 
ities in  limited  circumstances  in  which  the 
franchisor  undertakes  financial  or  account 
ing  services  on  behalf  of  frahchisees  or  ad 
ministers  pooled  funds  to  which  franchisees 
are  required  to  contribute 

Section  5— Procedural  Fairness — The  sec- 
tion prohibits  a  franchisor  from  requiring 
franchisees  to  agree  to  specific  provisions  in 
franchise  agreements  which  are  intended  to 

(1)  violate  specific  prohibitions  in   thr  Act. 

(2)  relieve  any  person  of  liability  or  duties 
Imposed  by  the  Act;  (.3i  waive  or  restrict  any 
right  granted  under  the  Act,  or  (4)  deprive 
franchisees  of  the  benefits  of  the  Act,  a  state 
law,  or  the  ability  to  bring  legal  actions  m  a 
court  in  the  state  of  the  franchisee's  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  by  designating  the 
law  of  another  jurisdiction  as  governing  the 
franchise  agreement. 

Section  6.  Actions  by  Private  Persons  -The 
section  authorizes  any  person  injured  by  a 
violation  of  the  Act  to  bring  an  action 
against  the  violator  in  any  federal  district 
court  for  a  period  of  up  to  five  years  after 
the  date  of  the  violation,  or  three  years  fol- 
lowing discovery  of  such  violation.  Persons 
injured  by  a  violation,  or  threatened  with  in- 
jury by  an  impending  violation,  would  also 
be  authorized  to  bring  actions  In  federal 
court  to  obtain  injunctive  relief  to  halt  fur- 
ther or  likely  violations 

The  section  clarifies  that  nothing  in  the 
Act  is  intended  to  deprive  any  person  of  the 
ability  to  settle  any  dispute  through  arbitra- 
tion or  other  non-judlcial  process,  provided 
that  use  of  such  procedures  is  not  mandatory 
on  any  party. 

Section  7.  Effect  on  Other  Law— The  sec- 
tion clarifies  that  the  Act  preempts  state 
laws  only  to  the  extent  that  state  laws  offer 
less  protection  to  franchisees  than  provided 
by  the  Act. 

Section  8.  Scope  and  Applicability-  The 
provisions  of  the  legislation  would  apply  to 
all  franchise  agreements  which  are  entered 
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into,  renewed  or  amended  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 
Section  9  Definitions. 


THE  AMKKIC.AN  GOVKRNMKNT 
MUST  DE-RECOGMZK  FORMER 
YUGOSLAVIA  AND  WITHHOLD 
RECOGNITION  OF  SERBIA 

HON.  aiON  GALLEGLV 

OF  C.\LIHiHM.>. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thitrsdaij.  May  21.  1992 

Mr.  GALLEGLY  Mr  Speaker,  Moslar  and 
Sarajevo,  two  cities  in  the  Republic  ot  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  that  represent  all  cultures  and 
creeds  are  currently  under  attack  and  have 
become  the  mam  targets  ot  Serbian  aggres- 
sion. The  senseless  violence  taking  place  m 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  alone  has  resulted  in  the 
loss  ol  2,000  lives,  3.000  missing  people,  and 
1  million  refugees  In  addition,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  are  starving 

The  United  Nations  forces  were  pulled  out 
of  Sarajevo  due  to  increasing  violence  in  the 
fighting  tDefween  Serb  irregulars,  backed  by 
the  federal  army,  and  the  mainly  Slavic  Muslin 
forces.  Despite  the  efforts  of  the  defense 
forces  m  Croatia  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  the 
aggression  continues 

The  defense  forces  m  Croatia  and  Bosma- 
Herzegovina  are  valiantly  attempting  to  pre- 
clude furlher  damage  to  life  and  property,  but 
the  former  Yugoslav  National  Army  persists 
with  vigor  Threats  ol  expulsion  from  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Eu- 
rope and  of  a  general  international  diplomatic 
isolation  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears  Cease-fires 
are  violated  as  quickly  as  the  negotiators 
leave 

So  that  the  United  States  remains  true  to  its 
own  democratic  principles,  the  American  Gov- 
ernment must  act  to  derecognize  the  former 
Yugoslavia  and  withhold  recognition  of  Serbia. 
In  cooperation  with  others,  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia's foreign  assets  should  be  frozen  and 
an  international  trade  embargo  imposed  That 
IS  the  only  way  to  stop  the  Serbian  war  ma- 
chine and  produce  a  permanent  cease-tire. 
Moreover,  the  Belgrade  Communists  must  be 
forced  to  withdraw  their  military  forces  from  all 
occupied  territories  in  Croatia  and  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  as  well  as  to  accept  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  independent  republics  of  the 
former  Yugoslavia  The  world  must  suppx)n 
what  IS  inherently  nqht 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
CHARLES  KELLY-RECIPIENT  OF 
THE  1992  PAUL  HARRIS  AWARD 

HON.  ROBERT  ,A.  ROE 

OK  SEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Thurxdav.  May  21.  1992 

Mr  ROE  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tnbute  to  Charles  W  Kelly,  a  great  American 
who  IS  the  recipient  of  the  1992  Paul  Harris 
award  The  Wayne  Rotary  will  honor  Charles 
with  a  luncheon  on  Wednesday.  May  27.  at 
the  Holiday  Inn  in  my  hometown  of  Wayne, 
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NJ  This  prestigious  tnbute  is  the  highest 
award  that  can  be  bestowed  by  the  Rotary 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a  high  honor  indeed  to 
recognize  and  pay  tribute  to  Charles  W  Kelly. 
who  truly  embodies  the  American  spini 
through  all  his  good  deeds  and  efforts  He  is 
the  director  ot  parks  and  recreation  for  the 
township  of  Wayne,  a  job  that  he  has  per- 
formed in  stellar  fashion  since  May  1967.  This 
position  brings  him  into  daily  contact  with  the 
community,  enabling  him  to  meet  the  recre- 
ation needs  of  his  fellow  citizenry 

Charles  came  to  this  [jos\  with  an  outstand- 
ing educational  background,  graduating  from 
Montclair  State  College  m  1958  with  a  B  S  m 
physical  education  and  recreation  He 
furthered  his  studies  at  txith  New  York  and 
Columbia  Universities  with  graduate  studies  m 
recreation.  He  also  served  his  country  on  ac- 
tive duty  in  the  U  S  Marine  Corps  and  as  an 
ofticer  with  the  New  Jersey  National  Guard 

Charles  is  a  member  of  many  civic  organi- 
zations and  has  received  the  following  awards 
for  his  tireless  service  1970  Wayne  Jaycees 
Outstanding  Man  ot  the  Year.  1973  and  1977 
Wayne  PAL  for  his  dedicated  service,  1973 
Neumann  Prep  for  assisting  in  their  athletic 
program,  1978  Wayne  Elks  Citizen  of  the 
Year,  1983  Edward  Sisco  Senior  Citizens  Vil- 
lage for  selfless  devotion,  1986  Lionheads 
Lake  Property  Owners  for  acknowledgment  of 
service.  1990  Wayne  Veterans  Alliance  for  20 
years  of  devoted  service  He  is  a  man  who  is 
truly  dedicated  to  serving  the  public  good 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend  my  heartiest  congres- 
sional salute  to  Charles  W  Kelly,  the  i992 
Paul  Harris  Award  honoree  He  is  a  dedicated 
public  servant  who  selflessly  devotes  his  time 
and  efforts  for  the  good  of  all  the  people. 


TRIBl'TE  TO  DICK  SAWHILL 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1992 

Mr.  LEWIS  Of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  today  the 
fine  work  and  outstanding  public  service  of  my 
good  friend.  Dick  Sawhill  of  Chino,  CA.  Dick, 
who  celebrates  his  40th  birthday  today,  will  be 
honored  in  June  as  the  outgoing  president  of 
the  Rancho  del  Chino  Rotary  Club. 

Dick  has  been  a  longtime  active  leader  m 
community  affairs  He  began  his  service  in  the 
early  I970's  by  managing  a  little  league  base- 
ball team  A  short  time  later,  he  served  as  a 
spokesman  for  area  homeowners  and  helped 
defray  several  controversial  land  use  issues. 
He  has  gone  on  to  serve  m  a  great  number  of 
CIVIC,  community,  and  local  government  capac- 
ities over  the  years  He  is  an  active  member 
oft  the  Chino  Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
supporting  member  ot  the  San  Bernardino 
County  Senor  Citizen  Foundation,  a  resident 
of  Chino  Christmas  Street,  a  member  of  the 
citizen  advisory  committee  lor  the  department 
of  corrections,  and  once  managed  the  cam- 
paign to  create  the  Chmo  Valley  Independent 
Fire  District 

Dick  is  also  a  two-term  city  councilman, 
chairman  of  the  redevelopment  agency,  the 
chairman  of  the  Chino  Noise  abatement  Com- 
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mittee.  and  chairman  of  the  San  Bernardino 
Airport  Land  Use  Commission.  In  addition  to 
his  many  activities,  Dick  works  full  time  as  the 
director  of  human  resources  at  Hussman 
Corp. 

As  a  charter  member  of  the  Rancho  del 
Chino  Rotary  Club,  he  has  served  as  presi- 
dent, first  vice  president,  and  organizer,  and 
chairman  of  Rotary  Celebrity  Dinner.  In  addi- 
tion, he  was  the  organizer  and  chairman  of  an 
annual  dinner  raising  funds  for  the  Chino  Po- 
lice Department,  the  local  library,  and  the 
Hillview  Acres  Children's  Home,  as  well  as  the 
organizer  of  the  Academic  Team  Athletics  Pro- 
gram with  the  Chmo  Unified  School  District. 
Not  surprisingly.  Dick  was  selected  by  his  fel- 
low members  as  the  1991  Rotanan  of  the 
Year, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  that  you  join  me,  Dick's 
wife.  Debbie,  his  children  Christine,  Cheryl, 
and  David,  and  of  course,  his  many  friends  in 
recognizing  the  outstanding  contributions  ot 
this  fine  man  His  dedication  to  the  community 
IS  certainly  worthy  ot  recognition  by  the  House 
of  Representatives 


MR.    GEORGE    V     .McGOWAN    RECOG- 
NIZED   BY    THE    ADVERTISING    & 
PROFESSIONAL    CLUB    OF    BALTI- 
MORE      AS       THE       1992       DISTIN 
OCISHED  MARYLANDER 


HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BENTLEY 

oy  ^^.^u\l..\M• 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdau.  May  21    1992 

Mrs  BENTLEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  Mr  George  V  McGowan,  who  was 
recently  recognized  by  the  Advertising  &  Pro- 
fessional Club  of  Baltimore.  Inc  at  the  1992 
Distinguished  Marylander  Award  Luncheon, 

The  Advertising  &  Professional  Club  of  Balti- 
more recognized  Mr  McGowan  for  his  "out- 
standing contributions  to  the  community."  I 
sincerely  regret  I  could  not  attend,  but  extend 
my  best  wishes  on  this  momentous  occasion 
Mr,  McGowan  is  chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer,  memtjer  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  and  a  director  of  the  Baltimore 
Gas  and  Electric  Co,  However,  through  his 
hard  work  and  dedication  to  civic  and  commu- 
nity activities,  Mr.  McGowan  has  demonstrated 
that  success  carries  more  than  a  professional 
connotation. 

Among  his  civic  activities.  Mr,  McGowan 
has  served  as  chairman  ol  the  Baltimore  Poly- 
technic Institute  Board  of  Overseers.  Baltimore 
Polytechnic  institute  Foundation,  Inc  .  chair- 
man of  the  txjard  of  Regents— University  of 
Maryland  System,  and  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Volunteer  Council  The  list  continues. 
He  IS  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Greater 
Baltimore  Committee;  United  Way  of  Central 
Maryland:  Maryland  Chamber  ot  Commerce. 
Maryland  Child  Care  Resource  Network;  Mary- 
land Communications  Center.  Inc.,  Pride  of 
Baltimore:  Preakness  Celebration.  Inc..  the 
Advertising  &  Professional  Club  of  Baltimore 
Inc.;  University  of  Maryland  Medical  System 
and  the  University  of  Maryland  Foundation.  In 
addition,  he  is  director  and  vice  president  ot 
the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra  and  is  di- 
rector and  chairman  of  the  Maryland  Eco- 
nomic Growth  Association. 
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It  was  about  this  time  last  year  that  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  Baltimore  Area  Council, 
presented  Mr.  McGowan  with  the  Distin- 
guished Citizen  Av;ard.  I  again  reiterate  my 
belief  that  it  is  far  too  easy  for  us  to  judge  indi- 
viduals by  monetary  or  matehal  wealth.  Those 
individuals  who  truly  are  blessed  are  those, 
like  George  McGowan,  who  possess  a  wealth 
of  character  and  spirit  George  has  gone  be- 
yond mere  professional  success  and  has 
sought  to  give  of  himself  to  the  community 
and  his  fellow  man.  Unfortunately,  far  too 
many  individuals  m  positions  of  power  or  stat- 
ure use  their  positions  for  selfish  gams,  yet 
those  like  George  McGowan  have  answered  a 
high  code  of  conduct  and  have  demonstrated 
a  greater  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility. 

It  IS  with  utmost  respect  and  admiration  that 
I  again  salute  George  V.  McGowan  on  a  job 
well  done.  George  personifies  the  American 
spirit  and  the  principles  that  have  made  this 
Nation  great.  At  a  time  when  there  is  much  to 
cite  as  what  is  wrong  with  our  country,  I  like 
to  cite  individuals  such  as  George  McGowan, 
who  embody  what  is  right  with  America, 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  fellow  colleagues,  I  com- 
mend George  McGowan  and  wish  him  contin- 
ued success  and  happiness  in  the  years  to 
come. 


DOWNSIZING  THE  ARMY  NATIONAL 
GUARD  MAKES  NO  SP:NSE 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

UK  INDl.^N.=i 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESE.VTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1992 

Mr  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is 
a  most  thoughtful  analysis  of  proposals  to  re- 
duce the  National  Guard,  It  is  written  by  Gen. 
Robert  G  Moorhead.  one  ot  the  most  re- 
spected military  thinkers  in  our  country. 

We  Hoosiers  have  the  privilege  of  counting 
Retired  General  Moorhead  as  one  of  our 
neighbors. 

D'lWN.NlzI.NG  THE  ARMV  N.ATIO.N.^L  Gl  .-M'.U 

M.iiKEs  No  Sen.se 

The  Department  of  Defen.se  planned  reduc- 
tion of  the  .^rmy  National  Guard  is  part  of 
the  planned  across-the-board  reduction  of 
the  .■\rmed  Forces.  The  proposal  is  to  reduce 
the  Army  National  Guard,  nationwide,  by 
;2i.000  no  338.000'  by  1997 

This  !S  based  upon  the  contention  that 
smaller  forces  are  prudent  in  view  of  the  di- 
minished threat  to  peace  with  the  demise  of 
the  former  USSR.  In  fact,  the  world  contin- 
ues to  be  a  danperous  place  and  it  would 
make  sen-se  to  retain  strong  Guard  land  Re- 
serve) forces  to  insure  that  the  Army  has  the 
capability  or  rapid  expansion  in  the  event  of 
crisis. 

The  Army  National  Guard  currently  get 
2%  of  the  Department  of  Defense  budget. 
Here  is  what  the  Nation  gets  for  that  rel- 
atively small  investment. 

THE  Gf.^^RD  IS  COST  EFFECTIVE 

An  Army  National  Guardsman  can  be 
trained  for  25°p  of  the  cost  of  training  an  ac- 
tive duty  soldier 

Elimination  of  units  is  costly  in  Itself— in 
terms  of  the  cost  of  armory  close-outs,  mov- 
ing equipment  and  people. 

Guard  facilities,  supported  and  utilized  by 
their  communities,  are  less  expensive  than 
large  active-duty  installations. 
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Once  Lost.  Guard  Units  Cannot  Be  Quickly 
Rebuilt, 

It  is  misleading  to  bei;eve  that  once  dis- 
banded. National  Guard  units  can  quickly  be 
rebuilt  m  the  event  of  a  fast-moving  emer- 
gency. This  IS  a  myth  The  loss  of  a  unit 
deeply  affects  the  losing  comm.unity, 

THE  GUARD  IS  RE.^DV  TO  RESPOND 

In  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  of  the 
398  Army  National  Guard  units  mobilized. 
97°r:  met  or  exceeded  the  active  duty  deploy- 
ment standards. 

In  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  94S  of 
the  Army  National  Guard  .^ojdiers  were 
deployable.  87.5  °c  of  the  active  duty  Army 
soldiers  were  deployable. 

In  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  64,414 
.^rm.y  National  Guard  soldiers  or  99,99"  c  re- 
ported for  duty  i  three  did  not  report  two 
were  in  civil  confinement,  and  one  was  in  the 
hospital  1. 

A  large  Guard  and  Reserve  force  serves  as 
an  experienced,  trained,  stable  defense  force. 

More  advanced  warning  techniques  allow 
for  a  strong  Guard  force  to  be  ready  as  need- 
ed. 

THE  Gf.^RD  HAS  TWO  MISSIONS:  FEDERAL  RE- 
SPONSE FOR  OUR  NATIONAL  SECURITY.  AND  A 
STATE  MISSION 

The  Guard  responds  to  natural  and  man- 
made  disasters  such  as  tornadoes,  floods, 
blizzards,  and  civil  disturbance,  for  their 
state. 

The  Guard  assists  the  Governor  in  respond- 
ing to  local  civil  authorities. 

The  Guard  assists  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies to  decrease  the  flow  of  drugs  into  and 
throughout  our  nation. 

THE  GUARD  HAS  ECONOMIC  IMPACT  INTO 
COMMUNITIES 
A  ,=)0-man  Guard  units  is  equal  to  a  small 
industry  of  10  full-time  employees. 

Guardsm.en  provide  additional  income  to 
our  communities  as  they  continue  to  support 
the  ideals  on  which  this  nation  was  founded; 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

THE  GUARD  ADDS  VALUE  TO  THE  LIVES  OF  ITS 
CITIZENS 

Through  educational  benefits,  the  Guard 
p.'-omotes  a  higher  level  of  education. 

Citizens  deepen  their  sense  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism  to  the  State  and  Nation  through 
their  participation. 

A  strong  Guard  and  Reserve  provides  a  vol- 
unteer community  of  trained  soldiers  with- 
out a  draft. 

The  Guard  is  the  nation's  Investment  In  its 
citizens. 

THE  GUARD'S  STRENGTH  PROVIDES  .STABILITY 
AND  ASSURANCE  IN  A  WORLD  OF  UNCERTAINTY' 

A  strong  Guard  force  provides  confidence 
m  an  uncertain  world. 

While  the  Soviet  threat  is  crumbling,  their 
stability  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  leaders 
intent  is  unknown,  requiring  a  strong, 
trained  Guard  force  for  quick  response.  If 
needed. 

Continuous  changes  in  regional  situations 
create  a  possibility  for  threats  of  unknown 
capability  and  strength,  requiring  the  Guard 
and  Reserve  to  support  a  small  active  force, 
under  the  Total  Force  policy. 

For  2°'o  of  the  Department  of  Defense's 
budget,  the  Army  National  Guard  is.  overall, 
more  cost  effective,  and  has  many  facets  of 
added  value.  The  announcement  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  calls  for  cuts,  while 
leaving  an  unreasonably  large  active  duty 
force,  when  a  smaller  active  duty  force,  and 
a  large  Guard  and  Reserve  will  provide  the 
needed  defense  more  cost  effectively. 

We  owe  the  .American  taxpayers  the  best 
defense  possible  during  a  time  of  uncer- 
tainty. 
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THE  GUARD  IS  PART  OF  A  BALANCED  FORCE  FOR 
RF.SPONSE 

In  1970.  the  Department  of  Defense  created 
the  Total  Force  pxsUcy  which  calls  for  one 
Guard,  one  Reserve,  and  one  Active  compo- 
nent with  one  standard 

Grenada.  Panama,  and  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm  proved  this  policy  effective  as 
Guard.  Reserve,  and  Active  Duty  soldiers 
worked  together  as  one  flghtinx  force. 

A  balanced  force  which  includes  a  mixture 
of  combat  and  support  units  allows  for  a  pri- 
mary and  secondary  combat  capability 

A  balanced  force  allows  for  replacement  of 
units  with  trained  soldiers  who  can  imme- 
diately fill  a  military  need 

THE  GUARD  IS  THE  GRASSROOTS  LINK  BETWEEN 
THE  MILITARY  AND  ITS  CITIZENS 

An  Army  is  only  as  strong  as  its  nation  s 
support. 

When  the  Guard  and  Reserve  is  Involved. 
America  has  made  a  commitment.  National 
commitments  win  conflicts 

Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  proved 
that  a  nations  commitment  Is  based  on 
neighbors  involvement.  When  the  Guard 
goes.  America  goes. 

THE  GUARD'S  HISTORY  BEGAN  BEFORE  OUR 
NATION  WAS  FORMED 

The  mllltia  was  born  at  Lexington  and 
Concord,  and  is  continued  today  as  the  Na- 
tional Guard 

The  founders  of  the  Constitution  believed 
in  a  small  active  force  and  a  large  mllltia 

The  National  Guard  has  participated  in 
every  conflict  that  our  Nation  faced 

In  ADDITION 

THE  NATIONAL  GUARD  IS  NEEDED  FOR  STATE 
SERVICE 

The  State  role  of  the  National  Guard  is  too 
important  to  bo  ignored.  The  force  structure 
of  the  National  Guard  provides  assurance  to 
each  governor  that  public  protection  can  be 
provided  In  any  emergency,  whether  natural 
or  man-made.  At  a  time  when  the  Guard  pro- 
vides assistance  m  the  war  against  drugs  to 
all  law  enforcement  agencies,  and  when  ex- 
ternal foes  threaten  to  unleash  terrorism 
against  United  States  utilities,  and  other 
public  institutions,  it  is  clear  that  the  dis- 
persion of  the  National  Guard  in  3.200  United 
States  communities  is  of  vital  Importance 
The  State  service  of  the  National  Guard  rep- 
resents a  federal  asset  as  well,  in  that  it  In- 
sures stability,  and  enables  the  States  to  af- 
ford assistance  to  Its  citizens  which  may  not. 
under  law,  be  provided  by  federal  military 
forces. 


GEORGE  E  HIl.LEV  WINS  THE 
VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS 
SCRIPTWRITING  CONTEST 


HO.N.  RONALD  K.  M.ACHTLEY 

UK  KHuliK  ihLANij 

FN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1992 

Mr  MACHTI  EY  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  rise  today  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
George  E  Hilley's  winning  entp^  m  the  Veter- 
ans ot  Foreign  Wars'  scnptwriting  contest. 
George  resides  in  Tiverton,  Rl,  m  my  congres- 
sional district  where  14  7.000  students  com- 
peted in  this  prestigious  contest  to  be  named 
one  o(  only  2?  top  winners. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MEETING  AMERICA  S  CHALLENGE 

iBy  George  E.  Hilley,  Rhode  Island  winner. 
1991  92  VKW  Voice  Of  Democracy  Scholar- 
ship Program) 

News  of  freedom  swept  the  world  Rumors 
were  rampant  that  communist  domination  of 
Easter  Europe  was  ending  Then  at  the 
stroke  of  midnight  of  November  9.  1989.  the 
infamous  "Berlin  Wall  "  came  down,  vir 
tually  overnight  The  cold  war  between  the 
NATO  allies  led  by  the  United  States,  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact  led  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
was  finally  over.  The  communists  had  con- 
ceded defeat  Since  the  fall  of  the  Berlin 
Wall,  many  other  victories  against  com- 
munism have  been  achieved.  In  fact,  even  the 
•■mother  country  ".  the  Soviet  Union  Is  at 
this  moment  falling  apart  but  still  strug- 
gling along  the  way  to  freedom  and  democ- 
racy. 

These  events  of  freedom  could  not  have 
•just  happened"  There  had  to  \ie  a  reason 
for  the  fall  of  communism  and  the  end  of  the 
cold  war.  Indeed,  the  free  world's  victory  can 
only  be  credited  to  the  United  States. 
Through  extraordinary  patience  and  deter- 
mination never  to  give  in.  over  many  years 
the  United  States  finally  wore  the  com- 
munists down.  We  now  stand  on  the  edge  of 
global  peace  and  freedom  which  could  nevei' 
have  been  achieved  without  the  United 
States'  leadership 

With  the  fall  of  communism,  America 
must  turn  its  attention  to  other  challenges. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  chal- 
lenges of  today  is  the  challenge  of  making 
American  education  again  a  world  leader 

According  to  a  June  17,  1991  article  in 
Newsweek  a  standardized  national  math  test 
administered  to  students  in  the  fourth,  eight 
and  twelfth  grades,  shows  that  most  Amer- 
ican students  were  outperformed  by  their 
counterparts  in  other  countries.  Other  stud- 
ies seem  to  confirm  the  under  performance 
of  American  students  The  International  As- 
sociation for  the  evaluation  of  Educational 
Achievement  compared  the  United  States 
best  students  to  the  brightest  students  from 
other  countries  and  found  our  brightest 
being  eclipsed  In  student  achievement  In 
Advanced  Algebra.  Functions.  Calculus  and 
Geometry.  United  States  students  finished 
from  12th  to  14th  in  a  field  of  15  contenders. 
These  results  clearly  show  that  America 
has  an  educational  challenge  to  meet.  But. 
before  we  can  start  to  meet  this  challenge, 
we  must  first  identify  the  source  of  our  prob- 
lem Is  our  educational  decline  the  result  of 
limited  funding,  bad  structure,  or  something 
more  basic  After  assessing  the  situation, 
one  can  see  that  our  problems  are  in  fact  a 
result  of  our  attitudes  about  education. 

Maybe  we  in  this  country  do  not  hold  edu- 
cation in  the  same  high  regard  as  do  the  peo- 
ple of  other  countries  with  whom  we  must 
compete  Attitude  often  leads  to  effort,  and 
effort  often  leads  to  accomplishment.  Par- 
ents and  students,  teachers  and  the  schools 
In  general,  must  start  taking  more  respon- 
sibility for  their  attitudes.  Maybe  it  is  time 
to  stop  finding  fault  from  without  and  start 
to  look  inward.  In  Shakespeare's  play  Julius 
Caesar.  Casslus  and  Brutus  compare  their 
lesser  abilities  to  Caesar's  greatness  Casslus 
perceptively  tells  Brutus.  The  fault,  dear 
Brutus.  Is  not  in  our  stars,  but  in  ourselves  " 
Our  extremely  complicated  educational 
problem  will  not  go  away  by  reforming  the 
structure  of  education  or  by  pumping  more 
money  Into  it.  This  problem  can  only  be 
solved  when  all  segments  of  society  begin  to 
change  attitudes  and  start  accepting  respon 
sibility  for  performance. 

When  we  realize  that  the  fault  Is  In  our- 
selves, then  maybe  those  golden  days  of  high 
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educational  attainment  win  return  to  the 
United  States,  making  us  once  again  the  fin- 
est, the  best  and  the  brightest. 

This  challenge  can  be  met  through  hard 
work  and  determination.  The  history  of  the 
United  States  since  World  War  il  dem- 
onstrates that  when  we  exert  the  will  we  can 
solve  any  problem  Many  during  the  50s.  60s. 
70s.  and  80s  saw  Communism  as  the  wave  of 
the  future  But  that  future  turned  out  to  be 
pale  indeed.  The  commitment  of  the  United 
States  turned  the  tide  of  this  global  struggle 
and  now  we  have  an  educational  challenge  to 
confront.  But.  with  commitment,  there  are 
few  challenges  that  the  United  States  cannot 
meet.  With  t'etermination.  there  is  no  doubt 
that  we  can  rise  to  this  educational  chal- 
lenge and  emerge  as  an  even  stronger,  more 
secure,  and  better  country 


H.R.  5230.  THE  A.MERICAN  TECH- 
NOLOGY AND  COMPETITIVENESS 
ACT  OF  1992 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN.  JR. 

>'K  cai.ikthn:  \ 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  .May  21.  1992 

Mr  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  Mr  Val- 
entine and  I  are  introducing  legislation  aimed 
at  promoting  long-term  economic  growth  and 
reversing  the  alarming  trends  evident  in  U  S 
comp)etitiveness. 

In  this  election  year,  much  of  the  debate 
over  our  economy  has  focused  exclusively  on 
the  short-term — how  to  jump-start  the  econ- 
omy, whether  the  United  States  is  m  the  mid- 
dle of  a  long  recession,  or  at  the  beginning  of 
a  shallow,  slow  recovery;  how  much  of  a  tax 
break  would  be  tunneled  back  into  immediate 
consumption.  But  while  the  debate  is  short 
term,  the  issues  are  long  term  And  the  fact  is 
that  in  many  areas — productivity,  education, 
investment,  and  quality  of  life — we  have  been 
eclipsed  or  are  tiemg  overtaken  by  our  eco- 
nomic competitors  in  Europe  and  Asia 

What  IS  the  evidence  pointing  to  a  long-term 
problem''  Recently,  the  senior  economist  with 
the  Deutsche  Bank  described  the  impending 
toppling  of  the  United  Slates  as  the  world's 
leading  economic  power.  This  leading  German 
economist  concludes  that  if  the  investment 
gap  does  not  narrow,  Japan — a  country  with 
virtually  no  natural  resoures— will  have  the 
largest  economy  m  the  world  shortly  after  the 
turn  of  the  century  Why''  Basically,  because 
the  United  States  is  being  massively  out-in- 
vested in  plant,  equipment,  and  research  and 
development  by  Japan  To  cite  but  one  exam- 
ple, with  one-halt  ot  our  population,  Japan's 
industrial  R&D  investment  already  greatly  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  United  States 

These  trends  are  equally  disturbing  m  terms 
of  standards  ot  living.  Last  week,  the  Eco- 
nomic Strategy  Institute  released  a  study 
which  showed  that  real  wages  in  the  United 
States  have  dropped  7  3  percent  m  the  last  12 
years.  A  worker  in  the  United  States  today 
makes  less  money  on  an  hourly  basis  than  did 
his  or  her  parents  The  study  also  shows  that 
while  we  have  created  a  large  number  of  jobs 
during  the  past  10  years,  by  and  large  these 
have  not  been  good  jobs,  but  low-skilled, 
poorly  paying  jobs.  In  the  words  of  the  ESI 
study  director,  the  decline  in  our  standard  of 
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living  has  been  caused  by  "a  long-term  ad- 
verse shift  of  jobs  toward  lower-paying  occu- 
pations and  industries."  The  Government  con- 
firms this  trerxl.  According  to  a  Census  Bu- 
reau study  released  last  week,  the  proportion 
of  full-time,  year-round  workers  getting  what  it 
classifies  as  low  wages  jumped  from  12  to  18 
percent  between  1979  and  1990. 

The  American  people  intuitively  understand 
these  facts.  The  reason  there  is  so  little  faith 
today  in  the  political  system  Is  that  the  voters 
believe — rightly  so — that  we.  as  leaders,  are 
not  working  together  constructively  to  meet 
these  challenges. 

Our  goal,  then,  is  clear.  We  need  to  create 
good,  high-paying  jobs  in  globally  competitive 
companies  To  do  this,  we  need  to  improve 
our  productivity — which  also  has  shown  ex- 
tremely slow  growth  relative  to  our  competi- 
tors. And  the  only  way  to  become  more  pro- 
ductive is  to  upgrade  our  work  force  skills,  in- 
vigorate the  climate  for  investment,  increase 
our  R&D — and  apply  it  more  effectively  to 
commercializing  technology,  and  forge  a  new 
compact  between  Government,  industry,  and 
our  educational  system  to  create  a  sustainable 
base  for  economic  recovery.  Without  such  a 
long-term  base,  we  condemn  ourselves  to  fur- 
ther downward  economic  spirals  as  soon  as 
the  quick  fixes  wear  off. 

The  American  Technology  and  Competitive- 
ness Act  IS  intended  to  address  and  meet 
these  challenges  It  is  a  pro-growth  bill  that 
promotes  long-term  investment  in  productive 
areas.  Investment  is  ultimately  the  only  an- 
swer to  the  economic  problems  plaguing  this 
country,  the  only  real  way  to  raise  living  stand- 
ards, create  jobs,  and  deal  effectively  with  the 
deficit  problem 

It  also  IS  a  broadly  based  bill — perhaps  the 
most  comprehensive  approach  to  economic 
reinvestment  to  emerge  from  the  i02d  Con- 
gress— with  provisions  on  manufacturing,  criti- 
cal technologies,  international  standards,  edu- 
cation and  training,  capital  formation,  and  na- 
tional security  reinvestment  1  recognize  that 
many  of  these  provisions  are  outside  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Science,  Space, 
and  Technology.  But  given  the  seriousness  of 
the  problems  facing  us,  we  intentionally  devel- 
oped the  broadest  package  possible.  We  in- 
tend to  work  with  other  committees,  with  the 
House  leadership,  and  with  the  administration 
in  order  to  enact  a  comprehensive  economic 
recovery  package  as  broad  as  the  one  con- 
tained in  this  bill.  As  a  first  step  toward  that 
end,  we  also  have  introduced  today  the  Na- 
tional Competitiveness  Act  of  1992  which  con- 
tains those  provisions  of  the  larger  bill  falling 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Science  Commit- 
tee. We  hope  to  move  the  process  along  by 
reporting  this  smaller  bill  within  the  next  sev- 
eral weeks. 

In  developing  our  legislation,  we  have  had 
the  benefit  of  a  seemingly  endless  stream  of 
comp>etitiveness  studies  by  panels,  commis- 
sions, and  institutes.  Solutions  offered  by 
these  diverse  groups  are  remarkably  consist- 
ent, and  provide  ample  evidence  that  a  con- 
sensus for  action  exists.  It  is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  which  reflects  that 
consensus. 

What  are  these  points  of  consensus  and 
how  are  they  reflected  in  the  American  Tech- 
nology and  Competitiveness  Acf 
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First,  small  and  medium-sized  businesses 
are  the  engine  of  innovation  and  job  creation, 
but  they  often  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  obtain- 
ing timely  access  to  technology,  capital,  and 
information  needed  to  compete  effectively  with 
our  foreign  rivals.  This  legislation  creates  a 
nationwide  network  of  manufacturing  outreach 
centers  which  build  on  successful  Federal, 
State,  and  local  technology-transfer  services. 
It  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  nationwide 
communications  network  to  link  these  centers 
with  the  latest  information  on  productive  and 
efficient  manufacturing  and  management  prac- 
tices. 

Second,  there  are  a  number  of  critical  tech- 
nologies which  will  drive  economic  growth  in 
the  21st  century.  The  bill  fosters  the  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  these  technologies  to 
American  companies  through  focussed  R&D 
programs  and  through  creative  financing 
mechanisms.  Specifically,  in  the  R&D  area, 
the  bill  would  enhance  funding  for  the  highly 
successful  Advanced  Technology  Program  m 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  would  es- 
tablish two  additional  industrial  consortia  along 
the  lines  of  the  SEMATECH  Program.  In  the 
financing  area,  the  bill  contains  an  innovative 
program  that  would  create  a  Government- 
backed  pool  of  venture  capital  to  stimulate  and 
supplement  the  flow  of  capital  to  businesses 
developing  critical  technologies. 

A  third  goal  of  the  bill  is  export  promotion. 
Exports  are  the  key  to  building  U.S.  economic 
strength  into  the  next  century.  In  many  cases. 
U.S.  products  are  being  excluded  from  foreign 
markets  because  they  do  not  meet  foreign 
product  specifications  or  standards.  The  bill  in- 
creases funding  to  promote  U.S.  standards 
overseas,  and  creates  a  database  to  provide 
our  Nation's  businesses  with  the  information 
they  need  to  meet  import  requirements  over- 
seas. Nation's  businesses  with  the  information 
they  need  to  meet  import  requirements  over- 
seas. 

Fourth,  the  bill  would  focus  additional  re- 
sources on  education  and  worker  training.  All 
ot  our  great  American  scientists  and  engineers 
will  labor  in  vain  if  our  work  force  does  not 
have  the  necessary  skills  to  translate  knowl- 
edge into  products  and  into  wealth.  Improving 
elementary  education  and  worker  training  are 
vital  for  achieving  these  skills.  This  bill  in- 
creases Federal  funding  for  K-i2  math  and 
science  education.  It  also  provides  new  budg- 
et authority  for  increasing  worker  training,  cre- 
ating apprenticeships  for  vocational  students. 
and  extending  the  quality  movement  to  edu- 
cation. 

Fifth,  the  bill  adopts  those  provisions  of  the 
House-passed  tax  bill  which  favor  investment 
over  consumption.  We  would  make  the  R&D 
tax  credit  permanent.  Other  proposed  changes 
in  the  tax  code  to  promote  investment  include 
indexing  capital  gams  to  inflation,  excluding 
certain  gams  on  the  stock  of  small  companies 
from  taxation,  increasing  temporarily  the 
amounts  of  investment  expenditures  which 
small  businesses  may  deduct,  and  allowing 
accelerated  depreciation  for  certain  capital  in- 
vestments. These  provisions  will  accumulate 
investment  in  our  high-technology  manufactur- 
ing base,  promote  technological  innovation. 
boost  industrial  productivity,  and  create  high- 
skill,  high-wage  jobs.  The  cost  of  these  invest- 
ment provisions  would  be  offset  by  revenue 
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raising  provisions  which  either  close  existing 
loopholes,  eliminate  unnecessary  subsidies,  or 
tax  industrial  polluters. 

Sixth,  the  bill  proposes  programs  that  will 
permit  us  to  reinvest  our  defense  resources  m 
civilian  needs.  The  bill  would  create  an  Ad- 
vanced Manufacturing  Equipment  Leasing 
Corporation,  designed  to  simultaneously  up- 
grade the  level  of  technology  available  to 
small  businesses  and  help  defense  contrac- 
tors find  new  commercial  markets.  It  also 
would  retrain  eligible  military  personnel  for 
science  and  math  teaching,  retrain  specialized 
military  and  defense-sector  engineers  in  more 
widely  usable  civil  manufacturing  practices, 
and  begin  the  conversion  of  multiprogram  De- 
partment of  Energy  laboratories  into  research, 
information,  and  demonstration  centers  which 
are  much  more  accessible  to  industry. 

Seventh,  the  bill  would  sharpen  cooperation 
between  Government  and  industry  in  forging  a 
coherent  technology  policy.  We  often  hear  that 
the  United  States  is  the  only  holdout  among 
industrialized  nations  in  its  lack  of  a  national 
technology  policy.  But  we  do  have  a  tech- 
nology fxilicy:  a  policy  of  hand  wringing  and 
fretting,  a  policy  of  concocting  arcane  cooe 
phrases  like  "precompetitive  generic  tech- 
nologies," a  policy  of  posture  and  bluff,  of 
negative,  recycled,  wartime  rhetonc.  In  con- 
trast, our  competitors  have  seized  world  mar- 
kets in  high-technology  industries  by  forming 
partnerships  between  Government  and  busi- 
ness. By  setting  long-term,  strategic  goals  and 
giving  industry  the  resources  they  need  to 
compete,  these  countries  have  catalyzed  their 
economies  and  taken  advantage  of  cur  long 
postwar  complacency. 

The  bill  provides  technology  policy  coordina- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  Federal  Council  on  Tech- 
nology and  Competitiveness.  The  council 
would  coordinate  all  relevant  Government 
agencies  to  ensure  that  our  national  invest- 
ment in  science  and  technology  does  not  re- 
main in  the  latxiratories.  but  reaches  into  ou'' 
manufacturing  sector  and  helps  to  move  U  S. 
products  to  the  marketplace  effectively  and  ex- 
peditiously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  Technology  and 
Competitiveness  Act  is  a  comprehensive  bill 
but  It  IS  also  fiscally  responsible,  it  modestly 
expands  programs  that  work,  creates  new  pro- 
grams to  address  the  real  causes  of  our  com- 
petitiveness problems,  and  changes  the  tax 
code  to  promote  long-term  investment  The 
net  new  budget  authority  provided  in  the  pack- 
age IS  S4  billion  through  fiscal  1997,  Although 
the  total  amount  of  new  spending  m  this  bill 
for  4  years  is  less  than  1  year's  spending  on 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  it  should  help 
to  secure  the  Nation's  future  well-being  in  a 
way  defense  spending  cannot. 

I  have  enough  training  as  a  physicist  and  an 
engineer  to  know  that  any  structure  must  be 
built  on  a  solid  foundation  with  strong  pillars  of 
support.  To  rebuild  our  economy  requires  no 
less.  On  the  foundation  of  centuries  of  excel- 
lence in  science  and  technology,  a  foundation 
on  which  we  still  can  rely,  we  must  build  on 
four  pillars  of  economic  strength: 

Strong,  efficient,  and  productive  manufactur- 
ing— a  support  that  our  Nation  hias  taken  for 
granted  and  allowed  to  weaken; 

Infrastructure,  including  transportation,  en- 
ergy, and  communications — a  pillar  of  the  U.S. 
economy  that  shows  signs  of  fatigue; 
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Wisely  invested  capital  available  at  compfMi 
tive   rates— a  pillar  that   rieeds   repan   to  be 
sound  again;  and 

A  skilled,  motivated  worV  force — a  pillar  that 
needs  careful  arx)  extensive  reinforcement 

Our  economy  can  be  rebuilt  on  these  four 
pillars,  but  only  if  there  is  a  strong  and  com 
mitled  (jartnership  among  the  builders  Aifh 
this  bill.  I  am  beginning  a  serious  etlort  to 
forge  a  partnership  between  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  the  Congress  and  the  admims 
tration,  and  more  broadly  between  Goverrv 
ment  and  industry  Such  partnership  is  abso 
lutely  essential  it  we  are  to  respond  construc- 
tively to  America's  competitiveness  problems 
and  make  a  six;cessful  transition  to  a  world 
where  healthy  economic  competition,  rather 
than  deadly  nuclear  confrontation,  is  the  key 
to  national  security  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  my  colleagues  and  with  the  administration 
to  enact  legislation  which  deals  constructively 
and  comprehensively  with  the  need  tor  long- 
term  economic  recovery 
SECTION-BY-ShX-riO.N    A.VAl.VSl.S  OK  THE   AMKK- 

ICAN     TKCHNOLOGY      A>t)     Cl)VlftTITIVENE.SS 

ACT  OF  1992 

ri//t'  I— General  Provisions 

Sec  101  Short  Title:  ■American  Tech- 
nology and  Competitiveness  .\it  of  1992". 
table  of  contents. 

Sec   102.  FIndinKS 

Sec   103.  Purposes. 

Sec  IM  Goals  The  goals  of  this  Act  are 
to- 

(1)  Improve  the  competitiveness  of  small 
and  medium-sized  manufacturers  by  Improv- 
InK  access  to  the  information  and  expertise 
required  to  compete  throuRhout  the  world, 

i2)  improve  the  United  States  position  In 
technologies  essential  to  economic  KTowth 
and  national  welfare  by  promoting  research, 
development,  and  timely  utilization  of  those 
technologies: 

(3)  expand  the  availability  of  patient  cap- 
ital to  United  States  companies  developing 
critical  technologies; 

(4 1  Increase  the  proportion  of  the  United 
States  workforce  with  world-class  skills  by 
providing  appropriate  educational  and  train- 
ing opportunities;  and 

(5)  ease  the  transition  of  resources  from  de- 
fense to  civilian  purposes  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  programs  sponsored  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense 

Tulf  II    Manufacturing 

Sec  201.  Short  title:  "Manufacturing  Tech- 
nology and  Extension  Act  of  1992.  ' 

Sec.  202   Findings  and  purpose 

Sec.  203  Role  of  the  Technology  Adminis- 
tration in  manufacturing  -The  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  Title  III-  Manufacturing  Tech- 
nology. 

"Sec.  301  Lead  Agency  —Designates  the 
Department  of  Commerce  as  the  lead  civilian 
Federal  agency  responsible  for  enhancing 
US  mnaufacturing  capabilities 

"Sec.  302.  Nationwide  Network  of  Manufac- 
turing Outreach  Centers.— Directs  the  Tech- 
nology Administration  to  develop  and  sup- 
port a  nationwide  network  of  manufacturing 
outreach  centers  to  assist  U.S.  manufactur- 
ers, especially  small  businesses,  in  accelerat- 
ing the  use  of  modern  manufacturing  prac- 
tices Directs  the  Technology  Administra- 
tion to  develop  an  interactive  communica 
tions  system  that  provides  information  to 
manufacturers  on  standards,  quality,  and 
technology  developments.  Authorizes  J120 
million  during  FY9:^  *l 
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Sec  303  Advanced  Manufacturing  Sys- 
tems and  Networking  Projects. -Directs  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  establish  an  in- 
dustry-led. multi-year  grants  program,  ad- 
ministered through  the  Advanced  Tech- 
nology Program,  to  develop  advanced  manu- 
facturing technologies,  including  commu- 
nications systems  that  facilitate  timely 
interaction  between  manufacturers  and  their 
suppliers  and  customers  Authorizes  $20  mil- 
Unn  during  FY93-94. 

Sec.  304  Role  of  the  Secretary  and  other 
Kxecutive  Agencies  —Requires  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  consult  with  other  ap- 
propriate agencies  regarding  manufacturing 
programs   ' 

Sec  204  Miscellaneous  and  conforming 
amendments 

Sec.  205.  Manufacturing  Technology  Cen- 
ters.-Enhances  the  Manufacturing  Tech- 
nology Centers  by  1)  extending  the  eligi- 
bility for  financial  support  of  existing  cen- 
ters: 2)  expanding  the  range  of  services  a  cen- 
ter may  offer,  3)  authorizing  establishment 
of  Local  Manufacturing  Offices,  and  4i  au- 
thorizing J35  million  for  FY94  to  support  ex- 
isting centt^rs  and  create  new  centers 

Sec  20h  Engineering  Research  Centers  — 
Directs  the  National  Science  Foundation  to 
establish  up  to  five  new  Engineering  Re- 
search Centers  (ERCs)  with  a  research  and 
education  focus  on  advanced  manufacturing 
In  critical  technology  fields  Authorizes  $20 
million  m  additional  funding  during  FV93  94 
Tilte  Ill—Cr\uaxl  Tei.hnotooies 
Subtitle  A— Miscellaneous. 

Sec  301   Findings 

Sec  302  Annual  report  cm  international 
negotiations  potentially  affecting  Federal 
research  and  development  programs  -Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  prepare 
and  submit  a  report  annually  to  the  Con- 
gress on  Executive  Branch  activities  and  po- 
sitions in  International  negotiations,  includ- 
ing those  related  to  trade,  that  affect  Fed- 
eral R&D  programs  and  critical  technologies 
R&D  conducted  by  the  private  sector 
Subtitle  B— Council  on  Technology  and 
Competitiveness 

Sec.  311.  Council  on  Technology  and  Com- 
petitiveness—Establishes within  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  a  Council  on 
Technolog.v  and  Competitiveness,  chaired  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy,  to  advise  the  President 
on  policy  actions  to  support  technology  and 
utilization  that  enhance  national  competi- 
tiveness. 
Subtitle  C— Advanced  Technology  Program 

Sec.  321.  Development  of  program  plan- 
Directs  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  Congress  an  operating 
plan  for  the  Advanced  Technology  Program 
to  (1)  increase  the  number  and  scope  of  grant 
awards.  i2)  encourage  greater  industr.v  par- 
ticipation in  the  program,  and  (3)  improve 
coordination  and  cooperation  with  other 
complementary  Federal  R&D  programs,  es- 
pecially with  the  Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  (DARPA). 

Sec.  322.  Funding  of  consortia.— Directs  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  select  and  fund 
at  least  two  new  consortia  whose  purpose 
shall  be  to  further  the  development  of  criti- 
cal technologies. 

Sec.  323.  International  cooperation  —Lim- 
its involvement  of  foreign  partners  in  ATP 
joint  ventures. 

Sec.  324.  Technical  amendment. 

Sec  325  Authorization  of  appropriations — 
Authorizes  $1.4  billion  for  ATP  grants  during 
the  period  FY94-97,  $150  million  is  authorized 
separately  for  consortia  (Sec.  322)  during 
VY'H  97 
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Subtitle  D— Technology  Commercialization 
Loans 

Sec.  331  Technology  commercialization 
loans —Authorizes  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  make  loans  to  businesses  eligible 
for  assistance  under  the  Advanced  Tech- 
nology Program  to  promote  research,  devel- 
opment, and  utilization  of  advanced  tech- 
nologies and  products.  Authorizes  $20  million 
during  FY93-94  for  this  purpose 

Subtitle  E— Critical  Technologies 

Development 

Part  I     General  provisions 

Sec.  341.  Short  title  Critical  Technologies 
Development  Act  of  1992." 

Sec  342  Statement  of  policy  —To  stimu- 
late and  supplement  the  flow  of  private  cap- 
ital, through  licensed  intermediaries,  to 
firms  engaged  In  research,  development,  and 
manufacturing  of  critical  technologies. 

Sec.  343  Definitions. 

Sec.  344.  General  responsibilities.— Assigns 
responsibility  for  carrying  out  this  Act  to 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Tech- 
nology. 

Sec  345  Advisory  Committee  —Requires 
the  Under  Secretary  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent advisory  committee  to  provide  ad- 
vice on  matters  related  to  program  policy, 
planning,  and  operation 

Part  II— Program  structure  and  operation 

Sec  351  Organization  and  licensing.- Au- 
thorizes licensing  of  private  sector  compa- 
nies (e.g  ,  venture  capital  firms,  universities, 
etc.)  to  serve  as  intermediaries  in  allocating 
rinancial  assistance  provided  under  this  Act 
to  business  concerns  engaged  principally  in 
research,  development,  andor  manufacture 
of  critical  technologies  (i.e.  qualified  busi- 
ness concerns);  establishes  licensing  proce- 
dures and  eligibility  requirements  for  li- 
censes. 

Sec.    352.     Capital     requirements.— Estab- 
lishes minimum   private  equity  capital  re- 
quirements of  $10  million  for  a  regular  li 
censee  and  $5  million  for  a  university-spon- 
sored licensee. 

Sec.  353.  Financing  -  Authorizes  the  Under 
Secretary  to  purchase  preferred  securities  is- 
sued by  licensees  that  meet  certain  condi 
tions:  establishes  a  borrowing  rate  for  licens- 
ees at  the  Federal  borrowing  rate  plus  a 
small  premium;  limits  borrowing  capacity  of 
a  licensee  to  200  percent  of  its  private  capital 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $70  million;  requires 
proceeds  of  borrowing  to  be  invested  in 
qualified  business  concerns  or  to  be  used  to 
redeem  outstanding  preferred  securities;  au- 
thorizes the  Under  Secretary  to  make  divi- 
dend payments  on  behalf  of  a  licensee  for  up 
to  5  .vears:  authorizes  and  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  enter  into  profit  participation  con- 
tracts with  licensees  to  ensure  repayment  of 
bridge  financing  and  redemption  of  preferred 
.securities  by  licensees. 

Sec  354.  Equity  capital  for  qualified  busi- 
ness concerns —Estatjlishes  conditions  under 
which  licensees  may  provide  equity  capital 
to  qualified  business  concerns. 

Sec.  355.  Loans  to  qualified  business  con- 
cerns.—Establishes  conditions  under  which 
licensees  may  provide  loans  to  qualified 
business  concerns 

Sec.  356.  Limitation  on  amount  of  assist- 
ance -Restricts  amount  of  assistance  to  a 
single  qualified  business  concern  to  no  more 
than  10  percent  of  a  licensee's  private  equity 
capital. 

Sec.  357  Operation  and  regulation  —.Mlows 
licensees  to  make  investments  and  provide 
loans  on  a  participating  basis  with  other  in- 
vestors and  lenders;  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  Federal  Reserve  to  pro- 


vide advisory  services  to  licensees;  author- 
izes the  Under  Secretary  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  govern  the  operations  of  licensees; 
establishes  that  the  US,  is  not  liable  for  a  li- 
censees' actions. 

Sec  358  Annual  audit  and  report  -Re- 
quires the  Under  Secretary  to  conduct  de- 
tailed and  timely  audits  and  to  issue  reports 
on  program  performance. 

Sec  359  Technical  assistance  for  qualified 
business  concerns.— Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  provide  consulting  services  and 
technical  assistance  on  a  waivable  fee  basis 
to  recipients  of  financing  under  this  Act  to 
enhance  their  opportunity  for  success. 
Part  III— Enforcement 

Sec.  361.  Revocation  and  suspension  of  li- 
censes, cease  and  desist  orders. 

Sec  362   Investigations  and  examinations. 

Sec   im   Injunctions  and  other  orders. 

Sec    364  Conflicts  of  interest. 

Si-i.  365.  Removal  and  suspension  of  direc- 
!i  IS  and  officers  of  licensees. 

;~'-'    366   Unlawful  acts. 

s-.    367   Penalties  and  forfeitures. 

>'•'     368    Jurisdiction  and  service  of  proc- 

Sec.  369.  Antitrust  savings  clause. 
Part  IV— Miscellaneous 

Sec  371.  Issuance  and  guarantee  of  trust 
certificates. —Authorizes  the  Under  Sec- 
retary to  issue  trust  certificates,  represent- 
ing pools  of  preferred  securities  issued  by  li- 
censees, to  the  public  through  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank  to  find  the  program  estab- 
lished by  this  Act;  authorizes  the  Under  Sec- 
retary to  guarantee  100  percent  of  principal 
and  interest  on  trust  certificates. 

Sec.  372  Authorization  of  appropriations- 
Authorizes  $100  million  to  be  appropriated 
for  FY93  through  FY94  for  administering  the 
program,  for  assuring  interest  payments  on 
trust  certificates,  and  for  satisfying  guaran- 
tee liabilities,  if  any. 

Title  IV— International  Standardisation 

Sec.  401.  Findings 

Sec.  402.  Standards  pilot  program.— Au- 
thorizes the  Department  of  Ccimmerce  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Standards  and  Tech- 
nology to  expand  international  standards 
promotion  activities.  Authorizes  $5  million 
fcjr  KY94  this  purpose- 
Sec  403  Standards  catalogue.— Directs  the 
National  Technical  Information  Service  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology  to  create  a  standards  database 
w.th  information  about  national  and  inter- 
national standards,  testing,  conformity  as- 
sessment, and  qualit.v. 

Sec,  404  Report  on  global  standards.— Re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  report 
to  the  Congress  on  Klobal  standards  issues 
discu.ssed  and  described  m  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  report  on  that  topic. 
Title  V— Miscellaneous  Provisions 
Sec.  501.  Technology  Administration.-  Au- 
thorizes $20  million  for  the  Office  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Tech- 
nology Administration  for  FY94.  including  $3 
million  for  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary; 
$5  million  fur  Technology  Policy.  $2  million 
for  the  Japanese  Technical  Literature  Pro- 
gram: and  $10  million  for  the  National  Tech- 
nical Information  Services  to  advance  tech- 
nology policy,  promote  technology  transfer, 
stimulate  research  and  development,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Sec,  502,  National  Institute  of  Standards 
and  Technology, --Authorizes  appropriations 
for  the  intramural  scientific  and  technical 
research  and  services  activities  of  the  Insti- 
tute in  the  amount  of  $267.5  million  for  FY94 
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by  line  items,  and  sets  authorization  floors 
for  certain  activities  of  the  total  funds, 

Sec.  503  Availability  of  appropriations.— 
Provides  that  appropriations  m.ade  under  the 
authority  of  this  Title  shall  remain  available 
as  specified  in  appropriations  acts. 

Sec.  504.  Use  of  domestic  products. 

Sec.  50.5  Malcolm  Baidnge  Award  amend- 
ments—Amends the  Stevenson  Wydler  Act 
to  permit  more  than  two  awards  to  he  given 
in  one  category. 

Sec,  506,  Definitions. 
Title  VI— Competitiveness  Research.  Evaluation, 
and  Data  Collection 

Sec.  601.  Findings. 

Sec.  602.  Research  —Establishes  a  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  sponsored  research  pro- 
gram to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  enhance  U.S.  competitive- 
ness. 

Sec.  603,  Data  collection.- Directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  establish  a  program 
for  the  collection  of  data  necessary  to  carry 
out  Sections  602  and  604, 

Sec.  604.  Evaluation-  Provides  for  the 
evaluation  of  programs  developed  in  this 
bill,  based  on  research  com.missioned  under 
Sec.  602 

Sec,  605,  Competitiveness  Policy  Council 
Advice. 

Sec.  606.  Authorization  of  appropriations. — 
Authorizes  $1,000,000  d.ir:r.t'  FY93  94  for  these 
purposes. 

Title  VII— Education  and  Workforce  Training 

Subtitle  A— American  Indstrial  Quality  and 

Training 

Sec.  701.  Short  title. 

Sec.  702,  Findings  and  purpose,— To  provide 
America's  youth  with  advanced  industrial, 
technological,  and  management  skills,  in- 
cluding apprenticeship-like  experiences 

Sec.  703  American  workforce  quality  part- 
nerships.—Authorizes  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  award  grants  for  workforce 
training  consortia  between  industry  and  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning.  Authorizes  $50 
million  from  sums  otherwise  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1993 
to  1997. 

Sec.  704.  Youth  technical  apprenticeship 
programs.— Authorizes  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  make  grants  to  establish  3-  or  4- 
year  apprenticeship  programs  consisting  of  2 
years  of  secondary  school  and  1  or  2  years  of 
postsecondary  education  for  applied  study  to 
acquire  needed  technical  skills.  Authorizes 
$50  million  from  sums  otherwise  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1993  to  1997. 

Sec.  705.  Statewide  technical  education  and 
networks.— Authorizes  the  Department  of 
Education  to  miake  grants  to  State  govern- 
ments to  establish  statewide  technical  edu- 
cation and  training  networks  which  have  as 
goals  the  development  of  plans  or  strategies 
to  establish  statewide  systems  for  technical 
education.  These  networks  would  build  on 
Federal.  State,  and  local  efforts  currently 
designed  to  provide  technical  skills,  particu- 
larly through  links  with  the  private  sector. 
Authorizes  $15  million  from  sums  otherwise 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  of  fis- 
cal years  1993  to  1997, 

Sec,  706  Industry  worker  training  informa- 
tion—Requires the  Department  of  Labor,  to 
compile  information  on  the  annual  expendi- 
ture of  U.S.  industry  on  formal  training  pro- 
grams, the  quantity  of  training,  and  other 
relevant  worker  training  information  such 
as  by  firm  size,  sector,  industry,  job  classi- 
fication, and  training  purpose. 

Sec.  707  Use  of  domestic  products. 
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Subtitle  B— Scientific  and  Technical 
Education 

(Note-  Sec.  711-714  applies  to  associate  ae- 
gree  or  comparable  technical  certificate 
level  and  Sec.  714  applies  to  K-;2  level. i 

Sec.  711.  Short  title. 

Sec.  712   Findings. 

Sec.  713.  Scientific  and  technical  edu- 
cation.—Establishes  programs  at  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  for  the  advance- 
ment of  technical  education  and  training  in 
advanced  technology  occupations.  Author- 
izes $35  million  in  FY93  and  an  equal  amount 
in  FY94  for  the  following  purposes 

a.  National  Advanced  Scientific  and  Tech- 
nical Education  Programs  —Establishes  a 
program  to  assist  accredited,  associate-de- 
gree granting  colleges,  and  consortia  thereof, 
to  provide  education  in  advanced  technology 
skill  areas  to  non-traditionai  students, 

b.  National  Centers  of  Scientific  and  Tech- 
nical Education —Authorizes  the  establish- 
m.ent  of  up  to  10  centers  of  excellence  at  as- 
sociate-degree-granting  institutions  to  serve 
as  clearinghouses  and  models  for  technical 
skills  training, 

c.  Articulation  Partnerships  —Provides  for 
grants  to  students  studying  mathematics, 
science,  engineering,  or  technology,  to  make 
the  transition  from  associate-degree-grarit- 
ing  colleges  to  bachelor-degree-granting  in- 
stitutions. 

Sec.  714.  Technology  education  and  lit- 
eracy initiative.— Authorizes  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  make  grants  to  col- 
leges and  universities  to  develop  teacher 
education  and  instructional  material  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  greater  understanding 
of  the  importance  of  technology.  Authorizes 
$10  million  for  each  of  FY93  and  FY94  for  this 
purpose. 

Subtitle  C — Miscellaneous 

Sec.  721.  Education  quality  award.- Man- 
dates the  Department  of  Commerce  to  ex- 
pand the  Malcolm  Baldnge  National  Quality 
Award  to  educational  institutions. 

Sec,  722,  American  Industrial  Quality 
Foundation,— Establishes  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Technology  Adm.mistra- 
tion  an  American  Industrial  Quality  Founda- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  identifying  best  prac- 
tices and  competitiveness  strategies,  and 
providing  training  about  quality  principles 
to  American  industry.  Authorizes  $10  m,illion 
m  FY93. 

Sec.  723.  Academic  research  facilities 
(NSFi. -Authorizes  the  extension  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation's  Academ.ic  Re- 
search Facilities  Modernization  Programi  at 
$250  million  per  year  for  FY94-95, 

Sec,  724  Academic  research  facilities 
(Other  agencies  I. —Requires  a  10  year  plan 
modeled  after  the  Academic  Research  Facili- 
ties Modernization  Program  created  under 
the  National  Science  Foundation  .Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1988  within  each  of  the  following 
departments  or  agencies  Agriculture.  De- 
fense. Energy.  NASA.  HIH  Authorizes  annu- 
ally $50  million.  $100  mil'.ion.  $50  miillion,  $50 
million,  and  $200  million  respectively  for 
FY94  and  for  FY95. 

Sec.  725.  Opportunities  in  science  and  tech- 
nology.—Directs  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  the  Department  of 
Energy,  as  part  of  their  contribution  to  Sec- 
tion 724.  to  establish  a  joint  program  of 
awards  to  community  colleges,  science-tech- 
nology centers,  and  other  non-profit  edu- 
cational institutions  in  support  of  instruc- 
tional equipment  and  facilities  for  science 
and  technology.  Authorizes  $50  million  dur- 
ing FY  93-95. 

726  High  performance  computing.— Allows 
greater  flexibility  in  uses  of  computer  net- 
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works  which   receive   funJins   supfxsrt   from 
NSF.  No  additional  expenditure  is  required 

Sec.  727  Statewide  systemic  initiative  - 
Amends  the  Excellence  in  Mathematics. 
Science,  and  EnRineerlnK  Education  Act  of 
1990  (PI,  101  .SdS)  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  NSF  Statewide  Systemic  Initia- 
tive In  order  to  allow  up  to  25  states  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  project.  Authorizes  $60  mil- 
lion for  KY94 

Title  Vltl—Taz  and  Investment  Incentives 

Sec.  801.  Short  title,  etc 
Subtitle  A— Tax  and  Investment  Incentives. 

Part  I— Research  and  experimentation  tax 
credit  made  permanent 

Sec.  811.  Research  credit  made  perma- 
nent.—Extends  permanently  the  20  percent 
research  tax  credit  for  qualified  research  ex- 
penditures and  university  basic  research  ex- 
penditures 

Part  II— Capital  gains  provisions, 

Sec.  821  Indexing  of  certain  assets  ac- 
quired on  or  after  February  1.  1992.  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  gain  -  Provides  for  an 
Inflation  adjustment  to  (1  e..  Indexing  ofi  the 
basis  of  certain  assets  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
termining gain  (but  not  lossi  upon  sale  or 
other  disposition  Assets  eligible  for  the  in- 
flation adjustment  generally  include  cor- 
porate stock  and  tangible  property  which  are 
capital  assets  or  properly  used  in  a  trade  or 
business.  The  adjustment  generally  applies 
only  to  assets  held  for  more  than  one  year 
and  which  are  acquired  on  or  after  February 
1.  1992 

822.  50-percent  exclusion  for  gain  of  indi- 
viduals from  certain  small  business  stock.— 
Provides  taxpayers  other  than  C  corpora- 
tions with  a  capital  gains  exclusion  with  re- 
spect to  disposition  of  qualified  small  busi- 
ness stock.  Such  taxpayers  who  hold  quali- 
fied small  business  stock  for  more  than  five 
years  can  exclude  50  percent  of  their  gain 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  such  stock 
Part  III— Temporary  Investment  Incentives 

Sec  831  Temporary  Increase  in  amount  of 
expensing  for  small  business.— Increases  the 
$10,000  amount  allowed  to  be  expensed  by  eli- 
gible small  businesses  to  $25,000  for  taxable 
years  lieginning  after  December  31.  1991.  and 
before  January  1.  1994 

Sec,  832,  Special  depreciation  allowance  for 
certain  equipment  acquired  In  1992  —Allows 
an  additional  first-year  depreciation  deduc- 
tion equal  to  15  percent  of  the  adjusted  basis 
of  certain  qualified  property  that  is  placed  m 
service  before  July  1.  1993 

Subtitle  B— Revenue  Provisions, 

See.  841  Extension  of  phaseout  of  personal 
exemptions  of  high-income  taxpayers. 

Sec  842.  Disallowance  of  deduction  for  cer- 
tain employee  remuneration  over  $1,000,000. 

Sec  843  Elimination  of  deduction  for  club 
membership  dues 

Sec.  844  Information  reporting  with  re- 
spect to  certain  seller-provided  financing 

Sec.  845.  2-year  extension  of  overall  limita- 
tion on  Itemized  deduction  for  high-Income 
taxpayers. 

846.  Mark  to  market  inventory  method  for 
securities  dealers. 

Sec.  847  Increase  base  tax  rate  on  ozone- 
depleting  chemicals. 

Title  IX— National  Securitf/  Reinvestment 

Subtitle  A    Advanced  Manufacturing 

Equipment  Leasing  Corporation 

Sec.  901    Purposes 

Sec.  902  Definitions 

Sec.  903  Pre-esuhlishment  activities 

Sec.  904.  Advanced  Manufacturing  Equip- 
ment Leasing  Corporation.  -  Authorized  the 
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Secretary  of  Defense  to  charter  a  corpora- 
tion to  procure  advanced  manufacturing 
equipment  from  DOD  contractors,  and  lease 
that  equipment  through  Department  of  Com- 
merce manufacturing  outreach  centers  to 
small  and  medium-sized  companies  seeking 
to  upgrade  their  manufacturing  capabilities. 

Sec   905   Evaluation 

Sec  906  Authorization  of  appropriation.— 
Authorizes  $40  million  for  this  pilot  program 
during  FY93  94. 

Subtitle  B-  Science  and  Mathematics 
Educational  Reinvestment 

Sec  911.  Findings 

Sec  912.  Definitions, 

Sec  913,  Program  Goal 

Sec  914  Fellowships  for  teaching  certifi- 
cation in  science  and  mathematics —Author- 
izes the  Department  of  Defense  to  provide 
fellowships  through  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  eligible  military  personnel 
and  displaced  defense  contractor  employees 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  teacher  certifi- 
cations in  science  and  mathematics. 

Sec.  915.  Failure  to  complete  certification 
in  science  and  mathematics 

Sec  916  Prohibition  of  Federal  control  of 
education 

Sec    917    Authorization  of  appropriation. 
Authorizes  $80  million  during  FY93-94. 

Subtitle  C— National  Security  Engineer 
Retraining 

Sec  921    Findings 

Sec,  922.  Definitions, 

Sec,  923  Retraining  fellowships. —Estab- 
lishes a  program,  funded  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  administered  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  to  provide  fellowships 
to  broaden  the  expertise  of  displaced  defense 
engineers  and  scientist*,  to  facilitate  their 
employment  In  the  civilian  economy. 

Sec  924.  Authorization  of  appropriations  — 
Authorizes  $50  million  for  FY93  through 
FY94  for  this  purpose. 

Subtitle  D    Multiprogram  Laboratory 
Conversion 

Sec.  931    Findings 

Sec.  932,  Purposes, 

Sec  933,  Definition. 

Sec,  934  Joint  research  and  development 
set  aside  -  Directs  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, within  five  years,  to  redirect  10  percent 
of  all  R&D  funding  at  multiprogram  labora- 
tories toward  cooperative  BAD  agreements 
With  the  private  sector. 

Sec  935  Priority  projects. 

Subtitle  E — Research  and  Development 
Spending 

Sec.  941.  Sense  of  the  Congress— Estab- 
lishes the  sense  of  Congress  that  (li  any  re- 
ductions in  the  research  and  development 
budget  of  Department  of  Defense  should  be 
balanced  by  equal  increases  to  civilian  re- 
search and  development  spending,  and  i2i 
Federal  defense  and  civilian  research  and  de- 
velopment spending  totals  should  be  made 
approximately  equal  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Subtitle  F— Manufacturing  Extension  and 
Critical  Technologies  Act  of  1992 

Sec.  ^51  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions.—Authorizes  the  Def>artment  of  De- 
fense to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
manufacturing  extension  programs  and  criti- 
cal technology  application  centers  Author- 
izes $50  million  to  be  appropriated  for  manu- 
facturing extension  programs  in  FY93.  and 
$50  million  to  be  appropriated  in  FY93  for 
critical  technology  applications  centers. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  JOHN 
WETHERILL  SCHOOL 


HON.  STEPHLN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Mai/  21.  1992 

Mr  SOLARZ  Mr  Speaker,  the  tumultuous 
events  that  have  gripped  Central  Europe  in  re- 
cent years  have  brought  great  changes,  and 
with  them  tremendous  challenges,  A  bright 
nev^  dawn  rising  over  Europe  is  being  felt 
around  the  world.  The  Iron  Curtain  that  had 
descended  over  Hungary  so  many  years  ago 
has  t)een  lifted 

Through  the  years  of  struggle,  and  now  in 
this  remarkable  era  of  change,  the  Emanuel 
Foundation  for  Hungarian  Culture  has  worked 
to  commemorate  the  sacrifices  of  the  past, 
and  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future 

On  Thursday,  June  4.  1992.  the  Emanuel 
Foundation  for  Hungarian  Culture  will  pause  to 
salute  the  memory  of  one  of  the  greatest  he- 
roes of  our  time.  Raoul  Wallenburg.  the  coura- 
geous Swedish  diplomat  who  rescued  thou- 
sands of  Hungarian  Jews  who  otherwise 
would  have  been  murdered  m  the  Nazi  Holo- 
caust. 

The  tribute  will  be  most  fitting  The  founda- 
tion will  honor  Mr  Wallenberg  with  a  salute  to 
some  real  heroes  of  our  own  time  Among  the 
outstanding  individuals  to  be  honored  on  June 
4.  will  be  Hadassah  Lieberman.  the  wile  of  my 
good  Iriend  and  colleague  Sendlor  Joseph 
Lieberman  Although  they  are  not  being  sin- 
gled out  for  special  honors  on  June  4.  I  would 
be  remiss  if  I  failed  also  to  note  the  outstand- 
ing efforts  of  Mr  Leslie  Keller  and  Mr  Andor 
Weiss  of  the  foundation 

The  work  of  the  Emanuel  Foundation  itself 
IS  an  inspiration  Thousands  of  visitors  have 
already  filed  past  the  Holocaust  Victims  Monu- 
ment, built  through  the  efforts  of  the  founda- 
tion Located  on  the  site  of  the  former  Buda- 
pest ghetto,  it  commemorates  the  suffering  of 
the  600,000  Jews  who  perished  m  the  Holo- 
caust, yet  lis  very  existence  is  a  symbol  of 
hope  for  a  (setter  future 

In  the  spirit  of  commemoration  and  hope, 
the  Emanuel  Foundation  continues  its  work 
today  By  working  to  keep  the  historical  record 
accurate,  by  honoring  heroes  of  our  time,  and 
by  fostering  greater  understanding  for  the  fu- 
ture, the  Emanuel  Foundation  has  truly  served 
the  memory  of  those  who  perished 

Mr  Speaker,  from  the  ashes  of  a  divided 
and  war  torn  Europe,  a  new  Europe  is  rising 
We  must  never  forget  the  terrible  events  of  the 
past,  but  we  must  strive  to  overcome  the  bur- 
den ol  that  bitter  legacy  The  opening  of  Eu- 
rope, the  establishment  of  relations  between 
Hungary  and  Israel,  the  restoration  of  human 
rights  m  Hungary,  and  the  construction  of  a 
Holocaust  memorial  on  the  site  of  the  Buda- 
pest ghetto  are  all  signs  ol  extraordinary 
change  I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  join  the 
Emanuel  Foundation  for  Hungarian  Culture  in 
celebrating  these  historic  events  and  in  honor- 
ing these  exceptional  individuals. 


HON.  CURT  WELDON 

OF  PENSSYLVA.MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21,  1992 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  the  John  Wetherlll  School.  The 
school  operated  successfully  for  over  60 
years,  and  continues  to  provide  sound  scho- 
lastic support  to  Its  students. 

The  school  is  located  within  the  city  of 
Chester,  PA,  and  was  erected  in  1930  and 
opened  on  March  2,  1931.  The  first  principal 
was  Mrs.  Laura  Dougherty  whose  stewardship 
lasted  25  years.  She  was  subsequently  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  William  G.  Nealy,  Mr.  Frank 
Kapochus,  Mr.  Joseph  Ferrara,  and  the  cur- 
rent principal  is  Dr,  Pamela  DeJarnette,  the 
first  African  American  to  serve  in  that  capacity. 

The  Wetherill  school  has  a  current  popu- 
lation of  390  pupils.  Approximately  85  percent 
of  the  students  are  of  African  American  de- 
scent. There  are  a  total  of  25  professional 
staff  members.  16  of  whom  are  classroom 
teachers 

The  level  of  parental  involvement  at  the 
Wetherill  School  is  very  impressive.  Despite 
the  difficult  economic  problems  facing  much  of 
the  city  of  Chester,  the  school  consistently 
performs  well  academically.  The  school  has 
been  adopted  by  WCAU  channel  10,  the  local 
CBS  affiliate,  as  well  as  informally  adopted  by 
Mobil  Corporation. 

The  Wetherill  School  has  proven  itself  as  a 
fine  educational  institution  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  congratulate  the  school  for  the 
positive  impact  that  it  has  had  on  generations 
of  students  that  have  passed  through  its 
doors. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FATHER  WILLIAM  J, 
BYRON 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF  NEW  .'KR.SKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENT.VnVES 
Thursday,  May  21 .  1992 

Mr  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  today, 
the  invocation  tor  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  delivered  by  a  distinguished  Amer- 
ican and  one  of  our  Nation's  foremost  edu- 
cators. Father  William  J,  Byron,  Father  Byron 
has  served  as  president  of  Catholic  University 
since  1982  and  will  shortly  retire  from  that 
post.  I  want  to  )oin  my  other  colleagues  who 
have  taken  note  of  this  occasion  and  extend 
my  deepest  respect  to  Father  Byron  on  this 
milestone. 

The  last  10  years  have  been  some  of  the 
most  challenging  in  higher  education  and  in 
the  Catholic  church  in  America.  Father  Byron 
not  only  accepted  that  challenge  when  he  took 
over  the  reigns  of  Catholic  University  in  1982; 
he  rose  to  a  position  of  prominence  in  the 
educational  and  religious  communities  of  this 
Nation.  In  fact,  he  had  formerly  served  as 
president  of  the  University  of  Scranton  and  as 
dean  at  Loyola  University  in  New  Orleans,  to 
both  of  which  positions  he  brought  the  com- 
mitment, the  intellectual  honesty,  and  the  un- 
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swerving  integrity  that  has  always  character- 
ized his  stewardship  at  Catholic  University. 

His  accomplishments  there  are  numerous. 
He  laid  the  foundation  for  a  revitalized  aca- 
demic setting,  with  newer  buildings,  a 
strengthened  faculty,  greater  student  aid,  a 
new  athletic  facility,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
reinvigorated  commitment  to  the  community 
arxJ  the  Nation,  In  1986,  his  work  earned  him 
the  honor  of  being  chosen  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective U.S.  college  presidents  by  his  peers. 
He  presided  the  following  year  over  the  uni- 
versity's centennial  celebration,  and  subse- 
quently established  the  Italian  American  Herit- 
age Center,  As  an  Italian  American  myself.  I 
salute  Father  Byron's  sensitivity  to  our  Na- 
tion's Italian  Amencan  community,  and  I  want 
to  thank  him  for  making  a  contnbution  that  will 
continue  for  many,  many  years. 

I  also  want  to  underscore  Father  Byron's 
abiding  commitment  to  his  faith.  He  has  not 
only  been  an  educator,  a  civic  leader,  or  a  col- 
lege administrator.  He  is  an  individual  with  a 
vocation,  and  one  whose  contributions  to  his 
church  and  his  school  have  emtx>died  the 
motto  of  the  Society  of  Jesus:  "Ad  Majorem 
Dei  Gloriam,"  To  the  Greater  Glory  of  God, 

I  join  Father  Byron's  students,  his  col- 
leagues, and  his  peers  in  the  educational 
community  in  saluting  him  on  this  occasion 
and  wishing  him  every  reward  in  the  years 
ahead. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SHELDON  SOLLOSY 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  WILLIAM  J, 
BYRON,  S.J..  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OF 

AMERICA 


HON.  C.  THOMAS  McMlLLEN 

OK  M.a.HYL.'S.ND 
IN  THE  HOUSF.  OF  REPRE.SE.VT.ATIVES 

Thursday.  .May  21.  1992 

Mr,  McMlLLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
rise  today  to  recognize  and  pay  tribute  to  an 
exemplary  member  of  the  educational  and 
theological  communities,  and  a  good  friend, 
Rev.  William  J.  Byron.  S.J.  as  he  steps  down 
after  a  decade  of  service  as  the  president  of 
the  Catholic  University  of  America. 

Throughout  the  course  of  his  illustrious  ca- 
reer, Father  Byron  has  challenged  the  citizens 
of  the  community  to  enhance  its  service  to 
church  and  Nation.  He  has  dedicated  himself 
to  the  values  of  helping  those  students  that 
wish  to  obtain  a  higher  education  obtain  one. 
Father  Byron  demonstrated  this  at  the  Catholic 
University  by  executing  a  strategic  plan  that 
called  for  new  and  renovated  facilities,  in- 
creased student  aid,  enhanced  teaching  and 
research,  and  expanded  alumni  participation 
and  support. 

We  owe  Father  Byron  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
his  extraordinary  involvement  on  behalf  of  the 
community  to  better  the  lives  of  so  many  of  its 
Citizens,  We,  m  the  Congress  wish  you  contin- 
ued success  in  your  future  endeavors  and 
thank  you  for  years  of  service  in  the  church 
and  institutions  of  higher  education. 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLA.ND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  .May  21.  1992 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
to  recognize  a  leader  m  the  Jewish  community 
of  Rhode  Island.  Sheldon  Sollosy  is  a  man 
who  has  worked  hard  for  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity of  Rhode  Island  and  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  as  a  whole.  His  work  has  earned  him 
the  Joseph  W.  Ress  Community  Service 
Award,  This  award  has  t)een  established  to 
honor  a  member  of  the  Jewish  community 
who  has  provided  outstanding  leadership  in 
txDth  the  Jewish  and  general  communities, 

Mr.  Sollosy  has  served  the  Jewish  federa- 
tion in  many  capacities.  He  has  served  as  vice 
president  and  has  been  a  longtime  board 
member.  He  carried  out  many  important 
projects  for  the  president  and  executive  com- 
mittee with  Vaad  hakashrut  and  other  impor- 
tant issues.  He  is  currently  the  director  for  the 
Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged  and  the  honorary 
president  of  Temple  Torat  Yisreal  and  Provi- 
dence Hebrew  Day  School. 

He  IS  also  recognized  for  his  work  for 
Rhode  Island  in  general.  He  is  ttie  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Government  Affairs  Council  of  the 
Greater  Providence  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  has  t>een  recognized  m  the  past  by  many 
group  throughout  Rhode  Island  for  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  community. 

We  commend  Sheldon  Sollosy  of  all  his 
hard  work  and  dedication  to  the  Jewish  com- 
munity and  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  We 
wish  him  all  the  best  in  all  his  future  endeav- 
ors. 


AMERICAN  TECHNOLOGY  AND 

COMPETITR'ENESS  ACT  OF  1992 


HON.  JOAN  KELLY  HOR.N 

OF  MIS.SOrKI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  .May  21.  1992 

Ms.  HORN,  Mr,  Speaker,  let  me  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  Chairmen  GEORGE 
Brown  and  Tim  Valentine  for  their  imagina- 
tion, perception,  and  perseverance  in  introduc- 
ing the  American  Technology  and  Competi- 
tiveness Act  of  1992.  In  many  ways,  this  bill 
adds  to  and  improves  on  previous  efforts  of 
the  Science  Committee  to  establish  new  rela- 
tionships in  this  country — tietween  government 
and  industry,  t)etween  academia  and  busi- 
ness, among  the  three  sectors  in  areas  of  re- 
search and  development  that  are  not  the  tradi- 
tional military  or  medical  applications. 

Economic  reality  requires  that  we  forge 
these  new  partnerships.  We  must  look  at  the 
successes  of  other  countries  for  models  as  we 
work  toward  that  uniquely  American  version 
that  will  serve  our  needs  best 

The  recession  has  affected  many  areas  of 
our  country.  Defense  layoffs  have  added  to 
this.  My  own  district  in  the  St.  Louis  region 
has  lost  thousands  of  jobs  in  civilian  and  de- 
fense related  manufacturing  m  the  past  few 
years.  McDonnell  Douglas.  Chrysler.  Mon- 
santo, TWA.  and  Southwestern  Bell  have  all 
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made  cuts  in  the  size  of  their  St  Louis  worV 
forces  The  threat  ot  more  |0b  losses  hangs 
over  the  heads  of  many  of  my  constituents 
The  time  has  come  to  focus  on  America,  to 
focus  on  how  we  can  best  utilize  our  re- 
sources, technical  and  human,  stop  the  steady 
erosion  of  good  paying  )obs  that  has  led  to  the 
first  decline  of  our  standard  of  living  in  genera- 
tions We  realize  that  our  children  and  grand- 
children will  not  live  as  well  or  be  able  to  af- 
ford what  we  did — it  directions  are  not 
changed 

Last  year.  I  introduced  legislation  to  aid  the 
transfer  ot  technology  from  the  defense  sector 
to  the  civilian  sector  and  from  the  Federal  lab- 
oratories to  small-  and  medium-sized  busi- 
ness These  provisions  txjcame  law  Some 
were  funded,  others  were  not  This  year  I  re- 
doubled my  efforts  to  ensure  that  all  these 
proposals  receive  the  necessary  support,  fi- 
nancial and  management,  needed  to  imple- 
ment them  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  my  leg- 
islation, H  R  4918.  IS  included  in  this  competi- 
tiveness package 

Our  Nation,  and  especially  the  St.  Louis  re- 
gion, IS  well  positioned  to  use  our  technical 
expertise  and  extensive  basic  research  capac- 
ities to  increase  productivity  through  quality 
workers  and  machines  We  can  reclaim  our 
competitive  edge  m  emerging  technologies 
We  can  and  must  recover  whatever  is  pes 
sible  of  the  hundreds  of  billions  of  taxjjayer 
dollars  spent  on  military  research  and  devel- 
opment for  the  use  and  advancement  of  our 
civilian  sector  The  Federal  Government  must 
take  the  leadership  role  m  making  this  hap- 
pen. Through  its  policies  it  can  encourage  the 
transfer  of  technology  from  the  Federal  labora- 
tories to  the  private  sector  and  from  the  de- 
fense industry  to  civilian  firms.  It  can  facilitate 
the  dissemination  of  technical  knowledge  and 
practical  know-how  to  small  and  mediun> 
sized  businesses  Improved  competitiveness 
of  American  firms  will  mean  more  economic 
strength  for  our  economy  and  more  )ob  secu- 
nty  tor  our  workers 

Through  changes  in  the  tax  structure,  this 
legislation  encourages  more  capital  investment 
in  our  businesses  Using  apprenticeship,  work 
loice  training,  and  technical  education  pro- 
grams. It  invests  in  the  quality  of  our  work 
force  And.  finally,  it  encouiages  cooperation, 
through  consortia,  partnerships,  and  extension 
programs,  among  industry,  government,  and 
the  universities  to  pool  their  resources  and 
work  together  toward  compatible  goals 

I  am  pleased  to  contribute  to  and  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislative  eflon. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RKFORM 


HO.N.  WAYNE  OWI.NS 

OV   LTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  I99i' 

Mr  0WB^4S  of  Utah  Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a 
day  devoted  to  reform  m  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives We  are  taking  important  steps  to- 
ward repairing  both  the  credibility  of  the  Con- 
gress and  our  own  personal  credibility  Cam- 
paign finance  reform  is  decades  overdue  And 
events  ot  the  last  several  months  have  accen- 
tuated the  need  for   administrative   relorm  of 
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the  House  These  reforms  are  important  We 
need  to  enact  them  so  we  can  move  on  with 
res.ilving  the  important  issues  which  confront 
the  American  people  daily — their  )obs.  in- 
comes, access  to  health  care,  crime  in  their 
streets,  the  education  ot  their  children,  the 
quality  of  their  environment 

As  my  good  friend  from  Connecticut.  Mr 
Gejdensen.  knows.  I  have  long  advocated  a 
similarly  balanced  campaign  finance  reform 
plan  with  voluntary  spending  limits  I  commend 
him  and  Chairman  ROSE  for  their  diligence 
and  commitment  m  keeping  campaign  finance 
reform  at  the  forefront  ot  the  Houses  agenda 
More  than  S3  billion  was  spent  in  1990  on  all 
elections  in  the  United  Stales.  House  and 
Senate  races  alone  cost  $450  million  in  1990. 
Campaign  costs  are  spiralling  into  orbit,  but 
this  bill  brings  them  back  down  to  Earth  S  3 
represents  real  relorm.  and  i  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  its  passage 

Some,  iriciudmg  our  President,  object  to  the 
limited  public  financing  which  is  possible  under 
this  bill.  For  my  part,  I  can  think  ot  few  t>etter 
bargains  lor  the  taxpayer  than  helping  to  wean 
the  political  system  from  the  influence  o(  spe 
cial  interests — and  at  the  same  time  leveling 
the  electoral  playing  field  by  granting  chal- 
lengers the  financial  opportunity  to  get  their 
message  across  to  the  voters.  Partial  public  fi- 
nancing of  elections  is  nothing  new.  as  Presi- 
dent Bush  must  admit.  It  is  somewhat  dis- 
ingenuous for  the  all-time  leader  m  federal 
matching  funds  to  threaten  a  veto  of  a  bill  pri- 
marily fc)ecause  it  contains  a  provision  on  pub- 
lic financing. 

I  am  very  supportive  of  the  portions  ot  the 
conference  reporX  that  deal  with  the  Senate  as 
well,  including  the  provision  that  limits  per- 
sonal spending  of  candidates  to  8250.000 
The  fact  that  the  Senate  already  has  at  least 
27  millionaires  is  not  coincidental,  but  the  nat- 
ural outgrowth  ot  the  current  election  financing 
structure  which  encourages  the  participation  of 
the  very  wealthy,  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
with  more  limited  resources.  There's  nothing 
wrong  with  t)eing  a  millionaire — m  fact,  it  is  a 
burden  I  could  bear — but  it  should  never  turn 
into  a  prerequisite  for  public  service  The  Sen- 
ate recognizes  this  danger,  and  I  commend 
that  body  for  their  foresight 

Mr  Speaker,  even  with  these  reforms,  cam- 
paigns will  still  take  far  too  much  time  and 
draw  attention  away  from  our  legislative  du- 
ties I  still  contend  that  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment tor  4-year  terms  tor  Congress  should  be 
given  serious  consideration.  But  under  this  bill. 
at  least  the  perpetual  campiaign  will  be  less 
burdensome  and  fairer  to  our  challengers 

Reform  of  the  House  itself  is  also  long  over- 
due, as  has  become  painfully  obvious  over  the 
past  tew  months  We  dont  need  to  debate 
whether  all  the  recent  criticisms  ot  Congress 
have  been  justified  or  whether  some  have 
Ijeen  overblown — there's  surely  been  some  of 
txjth  But  the  simple  truth  is  that  the  people 
demand  that  we  reform  the  institution  And 
when  they  require  it  ot  us.  we  must  respond 
That  IS  our  )0b  My  only  complaint  is  that  we 
have  not  devoted  equal  attention,  energy,  and 
emotion  to  resolving  the  great  questions  of  the 
day.  like  health  care,  like  education,  like  fiscal 
reform,  like  economic  competitiveness  This 
would  be  a  very  different  body  if  we  would  feel 
as  comp)elled  to  work  until  three  m  the  morn- 
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ing  detiating  and  resolving  the  health  care  cri- 
sis, instead  of  spending  our  time  and  energy 
bandaging  self-mllicted  wounds  The  people 
should  require  that  same  firm  commitment 
from  us  to  dealing  with  genuine  issues.  Mr 
Speaker  More  importantly,  we  must  require  it 
of  ourselves 

The  Substantive  differences  tietween  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  alternatives  are 
minimal  Both  give  the  minority  significantly 
more  power  in  the  operations  ol  the  House  I 
|0in  Norman  Ornstem  m  calling  tor  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  commission  to  review 
congressional,  executive,  and  judicial  "perks" 
This  commission,  which  could  include  former 
Members  of  Congress  and  executive  branch 
officials,  representatives  from  the  business 
community,  \abot.  advocacy  groups  (rom  all 
sides  of  the  political  spectrum,  and  ordinary 
Citizens  would  have  the  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining which  so-called  "perks"  are  truly  nec- 
essary to  enable  a  Member  to  perform  his  or 
her  duties,  and  which  are  merely  outdated 
Symbols  of  privilege 

Such  an  objective  review  cannot  possibly 
come  from  withm  the  Congress  Some  Mem- 
bers will  try  to  hold  on  to  outdated  symbols  of 
privilege  Others  will,  for  purely  political  rea- 
sons, say  that  any  relorm,  even  it  legitimate. 
IS  not  comprehensive  enough  Only  such  an 
independent  commission  would  t>e  able  to  re- 
view perks  in  such  an  objective,  nonpartisan 
manner,  and  such  a  review  will  hopefully  have 
been  completed  by  this  year 

Let  us  keep  in  mmd,  Mr  Speaker,  that  to- 
day's campaign  finance  and  administrative  re- 
form ettorts  represent  important,  but  merely 
symbolic  change  Absent  changes  in  the  rules 
governing  the  actions  of  Members,  simple  ad- 
ministrative changes  will  not  suffice. 

The  intra-House  rules  governing  the  legisla- 
tive process  and  the  course  ot  legislation 
should  undergo  major  revision  Pieces  of 
broadsweeping  legislation,  such  as  banking 
reform,  energy  policy,  and  wetlands  policy  are 
subject  to  so  many  committees  and  so  many 
interests  that  substantive  reform  is  impossible. 
the  process  stagnated  And  new.  fresh 
ideas — which  abound  n  the  Congress — take 
tar  too  long  to  have  an  impact  because  ol  the 
power  accrued  by  committee  chairman 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution  which,  if  im- 
plemented, would  amend  the  rules  ot  the 
House  such  that  committee  chairpersons  are 
limited  to  eight  years  of  service  in  that  posi- 
tion. Diversity  and  innovative  ideas  already 
exist  in  the  Congress — and  I  say  that  in  the 
spirit  ol  bipartisanship  This  resolution,  it  im- 
plemented, would  give  more  Members  the  au- 
thority to  implement  those  ideas  while  ensur- 
ing that  discipline  within  the  committee  and  in- 
stitutional memory  m  the  Congress  are  re- 
tained Though  not  a  panacea,  this  or  a  similar 
measure  should  be  a  part  ol  a  broader,  more 
comprehensive  revision  of  House  rules 

There  might  be  some  merit  to  a  limitation  on 
proxy  voting  It  could  not  be  absolute,  since 
other  constituent  and  committee  meetings 
often  take  place  at  the  same  time  But  it  might 
loster  a  richer  debate  and  encourage  partici- 
pation if  we  set  reasonable  limits  on  the  num- 
tDer  of  proxies  that  a  committee  could  provide 
to  a  Member  during  a  Congress 

We  must  streamline  standing  committees 
and  rules  governing  the  referral  of  legislation 
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Yesterday,  the  Interior  Committee  on  which  I 
serve,  passed  our  part  of  the  Energy  Bill — but 
7  other  committees  share  jurisdiction.  This  is 
ridiculous.  I  have  joined  Lee  Hamilton  and 
others  of  my  colleagues  in  an  effort  to  revise 
this  unwieldy  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  today's  debate  will  be 
a  prelude  to  substantive  debate  on  issues  of 
true  importance.  Let's  clean  up  the  House,  get 
our  problems  behind  us,  and,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  rrwve  forward  to  the  issues  that  touch  all 
our  constituents — health  care,  budget  reform. 
energy  policy,  the  economy,  protection  of  the 
environment.  We  have  expended  enough  time 
and  energy  on  internal  housekeeping.  Now 
lefs  finally  get  on  with  our  )obs. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  1992 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  VORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1992 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  once  again,  the 
calendar,  in  its  inexorable  march  forward,  has 
come  to  that  day  on  which,  annually,  all  Amer- 
icans commemorate  the  millions  of  our  coun- 
trymen who,  since  colonial  times,  have  given 
their  lives  so  that  we  as  a  people  could  be- 
come free,  and  remain  free. 

Memorial  Day  is  unique  on  out  pantheon  of 
national  commemorations  for  it  is  the  only 
American  holiday  which  sprung  up  spontane- 
ously from  the  people. 

Mother's  Day,  for  example,  came  atx)ut  as 
the  brainstorm  ol  only  one  person,  Mrs.  Anna 
Jarvis,  who  devoted  her  life  to  convincing  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  to  accept 
one  day  a  year  as  a  day  set  aside  to  honor 
nrx)ttiers,  despite  the  fact  that  she  never  be- 
came a  mother  herself. 

Thanksgiving  Day.  a  beloved  American  holi- 
day, allegedly  dates  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Pilgnms.  In  reality,  however,  the  Pilgrims  dis- 
couraged public  celebrations  ol  any  type.  In 
fact.  Thanksgiving  Day  as  we  know  it  was  initi- 
ated by  President  Abraham  Lincoln  who  felt  it 
was  appropriate  at  the  time  of  our  Civil  War  to 
pay  homage  to  our  Creator. 

The  immediate  popularity  of  Thanksgiving 
can  be  gaged  by  the  fact  that,  when  first  pro- 
claimed by  President  Lincoln,  the  Confederate 
Armies  declared  an  armistice  so  that  our  txiys 
in  blue  could  observe  Thanksgiving  unfettered, 
despite  their  being  locked  in  a  life  or  death 
struggle  against  our  government. 

Two  other  holidays,  Columbus  Day  and  Vet- 
erans Day,  in  fact  were  copied  from  other  na- 
tions when  adopted  by  the  United  States.  Co- 
lumbus Day,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  cele- 
brated by  every  country  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. And  Veterans  Day  was  originally  the 
Eurofjean  commemoration  of  the  end  of  World 
War  I.  It  now  honors  our  veterans  of  all  Wars. 

Memorial  Day,  however,  is  unique  In  that  it 
was  not  the  brainchild  of  any  one  individual  or 
group.  It  was  not  imposed  upon  the  people  by 
the  Government.  It  sprang  up,  spontaneously, 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans in  the  wake  of  our  Great  Civil  War.  It 
was  thought  of  and  commemorated  in  thou- 
sands ol  communities,  both  North  and  South, 
both    Union    and   Confederate,    who — having 
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lived  through  the  horror  arxj  the  heartbreak  of 
a  fratricidal  war — believed  the  living  had  a 
duty  to  commerrxjrate  those  who  had  given 
the  supreme  sacrifice  on  txDth  sides  of  that 
bloody  conflict. 

In  each  community,  in  each  county,  in  each 
State,  Memorial  Day  commemorations  were 
held  in  the  spnng.  The  central  feature  of  each 
celebration  was  the  decoration  of  the  graves 
of  the  fallen  heroes.  Accordingly,  Memorial 
Day  for  many  years  was  known  by  the  popular 
name  of  Decoration  Day. 

From  its  earliest  days,  led  by  the  brave 
mothers  arxJ  widows  of  the  Civil  War,  these 
commemorations  did  not  discnminate  against 
any  fallen  soldier  or  sailor,  despite  their  alle- 
giance dunng  the  War  Between  the  States. 
Southerners  decorated  the  graves  of  northern- 
ers, and  northerners  decorated  the  graves  of 
fallen  confederates.  Thus,  Memorial  Day 
played  a  major  part  in  healing  the  scars  of  our 
Civil  War,  when  brother  fought  against  brother 
and  father  took  arms  against  son. 

During  the  decade  following  the  guns  falling 
silent,  as  each  community  sp>ontaneously  cele- 
brated decoration  day  in  their  own  way  at  their 
own  time,  the  veterans  organizations  which 
were  formed  in  the  wake  of  the  war  attempted 
to  bring  the  Nation  together  in  the  celebration 
of  this  solemn  day. 

The  idea  came  to  celebrate  decoration  day 
on  the  same  day  nationwide.  The  day  of  May 
30  was  eventually  selected,  not  because  of 
any  historic  significance,  but  because  by  thai 
day  the  flowers  were  in  bloom  in  all  of  the 
United  States,  north  and  south,  east  and  west. 
So  Decoration  day  became  a  national  day  ol 
giving  thanks  for  those  who  fell  on  the  battle- 
field, at  first  dunng  the  Civil  War,  but  eventu- 
ally in  all  subsequent  wars. 

Today.  Memorial  Day  seems  like  some  to 
tie  more  of  a  "sale  day".  Some  stores  and 
business  concerns  utilize  the  opportunity  to 
peddle  their  wares.  But  we  should  never  for- 
get, nor  allow  the  American  people  to  forget, 
the  real  purpose  of  Memorial  Day.  We  must 
remind  the  people  that  the  freedoms  and  lib- 
erties we  enjoy  today  were  not  cheaply  pur- 
chased, but  came  about  because  Americans 
were  willing  to  fight,  and  to  die.  for  the  ideas 
of  our  Nation. 

We  must  always  remember  that:  the  25.000 
casualties  in  our  Revolutionary  War.  the  2.300 
deaths  each  in  the  War  of  1812  and  Spanish 
American  War,  the  nearly  500,000  dead  on 
both  sides  of  our  Civil  War,  the  120.000  dead 
in  World  War  I  and  the  over  400,000  in  World 
War  II,  the  50,000  in  Korea,  and  60.000  m 
Vietnam,  were  just  nameless,  faceless  statis- 
tics. 

Each  and  every  one  of  them  was  a  person 
and  was  an  American.  Each  and  every  one  of 
them  left  their  homes  to  fight  for  what  America 
stands  for.  Each  and  every  one  of  them  left 
family,  friends,  loved  ones,  sweethearts  or 
children  who  mourned  their  loss.  And  who  suf- 
fered because  they  never  returned 

We  must  also  remember  on  Memorial  Day 
that,  for  every  American  who  gave  his  or  her 
life  on  the  battlefield,  other  Americans  today 
suffer  in  V.A.  hospitals  or  other  medical  facili- 
ties from  World  War  II,  from  Korea,  and  from 
Vietnam.  In  many  ways,  these  heroes  equally 
gave  of  their  lives. 

On  Memonal  Day  1992  we  must  remember 
those  2,300  Americans  whose  fates  are  still 
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unknown  in  Southeast  Asia,  nearly  two  dec- 
ades after  the  termination  ot  our  parttcipatton 
in  the  Vietnam  War.  We  must  continue  to  re- 
member these  ROW'S  and  MIA's  on  Memonal 
Day  and  on  every  day  until  we  receive  a  full 
accounting. 

We  must  also  remember,  as  my  colleague, 
Congressman  "Sonny"  Montgomery  of  Mis- 
sissippi has  stated;  "To  preserve  the  peace, 
we  must  be  constantly  prepared.  The  United 
States  will  deserve  to  be  the  land  of  the  free 
only  so  long  as  it  remains  ttie  home  of  the 
brave."  And  while  we  recall  The  words  of 
President  Ronald  Reagan,  who  stated:  "The 
willingness  of  some  to  give  their  lives  so  that 
others  might  live  never  fails  to  evoke  in  us  a 
sense  of  wonder  and  mystery."  Likewise,  we 
can  never  forget  the  admonition  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  his  second  inaugural  address,  "to 
care  tor  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle 
arxJ  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan,  to  do  all 
which  may  achieve  and  chensh  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all 
nations." 

Thank  you  and  God  Bless. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  OLDER 
AMERICANS  ACT 


HON.  JILL  L  LONG 

OF  INDIAN.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1992 

Ms.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  on  Apnl  9. 
when  the  House  was  trying  to  complete  its 
legislative  business  in  order  to  recess  for  a  2- 
week  district  work  period,  the  House  consid- 
ered the  Senate  amendments  to  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  While  I  supported  this  legisla- 
tion. I  did  so  reluctantly. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  authorizes  many 
important  programs  for  the  elderly,  such  as 
nutrition,  health  care,  research  and  training 
programs,  and  legal  services  assistance  How- 
ever, an  agreement  was  worked  out  by  House 
and  Senate  conferees  that  would  nearly  dou- 
ble the  anrKiunt  that  Social  Security  bene- 
ficiaries can  earn  without  having  their  benefits 
affected  The  agreement  establishes  the  ex- 
empt amount  at  Si 2,000  for  1993.  and  raises 
It  by  82.000  annually  to  820,000  in  i997. 

Recognizing  the  need  to  protect  the  Social 
Security  trust  fund.  Congress  passed  rules  m 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1990  which  make  it  difficult  to  bring  up  meas- 
ures for  a  vote  which  would  weaken  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  Social  Secunty  Program 
But.  instead  of  abiding  by  these  rules,  which 
applied  to  the  proposal  of  increasing  the  So- 
cial Security  earnings  test,  we  waived  the 
rules. 

I  agree  with  the  concern  that  the  present 
system  may  serve  to  discourage  work  in  some 
instances.  We  should  be  doing  more  to  better 
use  the  talents  and  skills  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens However,  the  Social  Security  system 
was  enacted  as  a  safety  net  for  those  workers 
who  face  the  loss  of  earnings  upon  retirement. 
The  Social  Security  system  was  not  devised 
as  a  comprehensive  pension  plan,  but  rather 
as  a  program  to  help  keep  senior  citizens  from 
impoverishment.  The  earnings  test  was  estaC>- 
lished  to  determine  whether  a  person  was.  in 
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(act,  retired  arxJ  therefore  eligible  for  Social 
Security  benefits.  Opponents  of  the  earnings 
test  argue  that  it  encourages  older  workers  to 
retire  and  penalizes  those  who  would  like  to 
continue  working  If  this  is  the  case,  in  propos- 
ing an  irKrease  to  the  earnings  test,  we  need 
to  examine  who  would  actually  be  atlected, 
contrary  to  fxjpular  belief,  repeal  of  the  earn- 
ings test  would  not  provide  new  benefits  to  the 
poor.  In  tact,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
[CBO]  estimated  that  7b  percent  of  the  people 
who  would  benefit  from  repeal  of  the  earnings 
test  have  family  incomes  greater  than  S25.000 
annually  The  primary  consequence  of  modify- 
ing the  earnings  test  would  be  to  increase 
benefits  to  senior  citizens  m  higher  income 
brackets,  without  additional  work  effort  on  their 
parts 

In  addition,  at  a  time  when  we  face  such  se- 
vere budget  constraints,  we  must  weigh  the 
costs  of  increasing  the  earnings  test  with  other 
priorities  which  lace  our  Nation  Rather  than 
spending  billions  of  dollars  on  a  change  that 
primarily  would  benefit  the  more  affluent.  Gov- 
ernment resources  should  locus  on  the  needs 
of  low-  and  moderate-income  families 

One  ol  the  most  difficult  budgeting  decisions 
we  lace  is  how  to  limit  spending  under  entitle- 
ment programs  Yet.  after  an  hour  of  debate 
we  passed  legislation  which  is  estimated  to 
cost  over  S7  3  billion  over  5  years,  and  did  not 
even  address  where  these  funds  will  come 
from.  Most  likely  this  increase  in  the  earnings 
test  will  deplete  funds  from  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund  and  again  bring  into  question  the  fi- 
nancial integrity  of  the  program.  These  funds 
should  not  be  spent  to  improve  benefits  for  a 
few,  and  most  financially  secure,  while  posing 
a  potential  risk  to  the  majority 

The  compromise  contained  in  this  legislation 
IS  obviously  a  better  ailernative  than  the  Sen- 
ate language,  which  would  have  completely 
eliminated  the  earnings  test  And.  the  bill  that 
passed  the  House  did  contain  provisions  reau- 
thorizing in-home  and  legal  services,  home 
delivered  meals,  community  service  employ- 
ment programs,  and  easing  benefit  limits  and 
eliqibility  restrictions  applicable  to  widows  and 
w.  lowers  However,  considerable  time  and  ef 
fort  have  tieen  spent  m  Congress  attempting 
to  improve  the  financial  integrity  of  the  Social 
Security  Program  II  more  time  had  been  allot- 
ted to  debate  this  provision,  i  believe  we  could 
have  better  addressed  the  needs  ol  the  elderly 
and  not  increased  spending  m  a  manner 
which  will  not  even  obtain  its  goal  of  helping 
the  elderly  m  most  financial  need. 


ADDRESSING  THE  HEALTH  NEEDS 
OF  AMERICAN  FAMILIES 


HON.  PETER  HOAGUND 

ny  Nh:HK.^.-.K.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

ThuTsday.  May  21.  1992 

Mr  HOAGLAND  Mr  Speaker,  there  is 
hardly  a  more  fundamental  concern  of  every 
American  than  ones  health  and  the  health  of 
ones  loved  ones 

Yet  today.  America's  health  care  system  is 
fraught  with  problems.  There  is  no  one  solu- 
tion arxJ  the  solutions  are  complex  As  many 
policymakers  wrestle  with  changes,  I  am  offer- 
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ing  SIX  bills  designed  to  address  some  of  the 
concerns  of  my  constituents  about  our  health 
care  system  that  I  hope  will  be  pari  ol  Con- 
gress' health  care  reform  debaie 

Many  Americans  today  live  with  a  nagging 
tear  that  a  serious  illness  will  be  devastating 
to  their  families  Costs  of  health  care  and 
health  insurance  are  skyrocketing  American 
families  spend  an  average  ol  Si, 700  per  year 
on  out-of-pocket  health  care  costs  Many  fami- 
lies find  that  their  health  insurance  policies 
cover  less  than  they  anticipated.  Small  busi- 
ness employers  have  a  hard  time  finding  in- 
surance they  can  afford 

Americans  need  to  have  high  quality,  reli- 
able health  care  at  an  affordable  price — m 
short,  peace  ol  mmd  and  a  healthier  lite  Ac- 
cess to  health  care  is  so  basic  and  so  impor- 
tant that  our  country  needs  to  provide  ever>' 
American  the  opportunity  to  buy  health  insur- 
ance and  health  care  that  brings  peace  of 
mind. 

PROBLEM  1:  COST 

National  spending  for  health  is  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  national  income  In  the 
1980's,  medical  care  prices  increased  much 
nnore  rapidly  than  other  prices  The  cost  of 
health  care  rose  at  double  digit  rates,  twice 
the  rate  of  general  inflation  m  the  1980s  Ex- 
pensive, complex,  medical  technology  has 
been  one  ol  several  lactors  contributing  to  ris- 
ing health  care  costs 

We  have  made  many  impressive  advances 
in  diagnosing  and  treating  illness,  we  are  in 
the  era  of  high-tech  medicine  X-ray  machines 
have  been  replaced  with  MRI's — magnetic  res- 
onance screening — costing  from  Si  to  S2  mil- 
lion. We  have  S2  million  hthotriptors  that  pul- 
verize kidney  stones  without  expensive  and 
painful  surgery.  Clearly,  these  are  important 
advances.  They  catch  problems  earlier  and  re- 
duce Sickness  and  death 

But  these  are  expensive  items.  Some  say 
that  many  hospitals  and  other  providers  are  m 
a  "medical  arms  race"  to  see  who  can  lure 
"customers"  by  having  the  most  modern 
equipment  The  problem  this  causes  is  that  in 
one  area  several  hospitals  may  purchase  the 
equipment,  duplicating  services  already  pro- 
vided m  the  area  and  adding  costs  to  those 
paying  lor  health  care,  consumers  and  insur- 
ance companies. 

The  time  has  come  to  encourage  hospitals 
and  other  health  care  providers  to  share  some 
of  these  expensive,  high-tech  devices,  particu- 
larly when  sharing  would  not  inconvenience 
the  patient  But  hospitals  perceive  that  they 
might  violate  our  antitrust  laws,  designed  to 
prevent  monopolies  and  discourage  other  anti 
competitive  behavior  if  they  enter  into  |Oint 
sharing  arrangements  They  are  justifiably 
concerned,  they  will  be  accused  ol  violating 
our  antitrust  laws'  prohibitions  against  pnce- 
lixing,  anticompetitive  collusion,  or  restraint  ol 
trade  through  monopolies 

My  bill  would  authorize  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  support  20 
demonstration  projects  across  the  country  to 
facilitate  collaboration  among  2  or  more  hos- 
pitals or  other  providers  like  HMO's  or  clinics 
to  share  capilal-iniensive  medical  technology 
and  demonstrate  the  extent  to  which  such 
agreements  reduce  costs  without  impairing 
care.  And  the  bill  would  grant  immunity  from 
antitrust   laws   for   these  demonstrations   until 
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the  projects'  completion  It  would  also  author- 
ize the  Attorney  General  to  create  a  certificate 
of  review  process  for  facilities  wishing  to  enter 
into  a  sharing  arrangement  and  grant  limited 
protection  from  antitrust  violations 

We  must  continue  to  develop  new  diag- 
nostic and  treatment  methods  But  not  every 
hospital  in  every  town  has  to  have  every  new 
high- technology  machine  Clearly,  sharing  of 
these  expensive  technologies  would  bring 
down  some  costs  to  consumers  without  dimin- 
ishing the  quality  of  health  care  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  encourage  sharing  of  resources 
without  running  into  our  antitrust  laws. 

Another  lactor  contributing  to  the  cost  of 
health  care  is  the  paperwork  of  administering 
insurance  plans  And  (paperwork  is  a  head- 
ache (or  the  consumer  who  must  complete 
claims  forms,  lor  doctors  and  other  providers, 
for  insurance  companies,  and  for  the  Govern- 
ment Estimates  ol  expenses  for  administering 
insurance  plans  range  from  5  5  percent  of  pre- 
mium to  40  percent  Documents  are  often  a 
confusing  array  ot  forms  written  m  insurance 
and  difficult  to  comprehend  Many  people. 
even  the  best  educated,  complain  about  the 
difficult  and  burdensome  forms  and  the  arcane 
terminology  we  must  wade  through 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  calling  on  the  National 
Association  of  Insurance  Commissioners, 
those  who  regulate  insurance,  to  develop  sim- 
plified, model  health  insurance  forms  using 
commonly  understood  terminology,  particularly 
claims  forms  that  providers  or  consumers 
must  complete  (or  health  insurance  compa- 
nies. Medicare,  and  Medicaid 

f'woe-E.M  ?  iNADEOuA'E  ,:'.(;,-'[ "M  : ARE 

Long-term  care  lor  the  disabled  and  the  el- 
derly IS  truly  one  of  the  greatest  unmet  needs 
in  our  health  system  Today,  approximately 
13  million  elderly  persons  are  residents  of 
nursing  homes,  but  tor  each  elderly  person  re- 
siding in  a  nursing  home,  there  are  at  least 
two  living  in  the  community  requiring  a  wide 
range  of  care  Paying  (or  long-term  care  serv- 
ices can  be  a  catastrophe  that  impoverishes 
many  elderly  persons  and  their  families 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  lo  provide  tor  a  mod- 
est improvement  in  the  Medicare  home  health 
benefit  The  bill  would  provide  Medicare  cov- 
erage of  home  health  services  7  days  a  week 
for  up  to  40  days  Currently.  Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries can  receive  coverage  of  home  health 
services  on  an  intermittent  basis  Intermittent 
care  is  usually  defined  as  5  days  per  week  for 

I  to  2  weeks  This  bill  is  designed  to  provide 
some  modest  assistance  to  patients  who  do 
not  need  the  intensity  of  services  ol  a  hospital, 
but  yet  require  some  skilled  services  at  home 
to  allow  them  to  fully  recover  (rom  an  illness. 

Most  people,  especially  the  elderly,  prefer  to 
remain  in  their  own  homes  when  they  are  ill. 

II  used  to  be  that  family  members  cared  for 
other  family  members,  but  times  have 
changed  Many  ot  today's  families  have  two 
parents  m  the  work  force  Women  have  tradi- 
tionally cared  (or  loved  ones,  but  now  a  major- 
ity of  women  are  m  the  work  (orce  Families 
have  gotten  smaller,  thus  there  are  fewer  fam- 
ily caretakers.  And  families,  who  used  to  live 
near  each  other,  are  more  dispersed  Home 
health  nurses  today  provide  the  care  that  fami- 
lies used  to  provide  m  many  situations 

This  bill  could  create  savings  for  the  Medi- 
care Program  m  the  long  run   A  day  in  a  hos- 
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pttal  now  costs  several  hundred  dollars  just  for 
the  bed.  A  home  visit  from  a  registered  nurse 
averages  about  375.  according  to  the  Visiting 
Nurses  Association.  Thus,  this  bill  addresses  a 
real  unmet  need  m  the  system  and  may  cut 
long-term  costs. 

PROBLEM  3   LAC^  or  EMPhASiS  ON  preventive  Care 

Another  bill  I  am  introducing  would  help  en- 
sure that  America's  children  get  a  healthy  start 
in  life  by  making  some  modest  improvements 
in  the  immunization  of  children. 

While  we  have  been  largely  successful  in 
vaccinating  school-aged  children — 95  percent 
or  more  of  children  over  age  5  are  fully  immu- 
nized— our  preschoolers  are  not  as  fortunate. 
The  sad  (act  is  that  about  one-third  of  2-year- 
olds  in  the  United  States  are  not  immunized 
against  deadly  diseases  Omaha  rates  parallel 
the  national  figures.  Studies  by  the  Douglas 
County  Health  Department,  m  my  district, 
show  that  only  61  percent  ol  our  kindergarten- 
age  children  were  properly  vaccinated  at  age 
2 

This  trend  is  frightening.  There  are  many 
reasons  children  do  not  get  proper  immuniza- 
tion, (rom  parental  laxity  to  high  costs.  Declin- 
ing immunization,  m  part,  reflects  a  larger  lack 
of  access  to  basic  health  services  for  too 
many  children. 

We  need  to  reverse  these  trends.  Immuni- 
zations are  one  of  the  most  cost-effective 
means  of  preventing  disease  and  saving 
health  care  dollars.  Studies  show  that  every 
Si  spent  on  immunization  saves  S12  in  later 
medical  costs  for  treatment  of  vaccine-pre- 
ventable diseases. 

I  am  introducing  two  bills  to  address  child- 
hood immunization  The  first  would  require 
that  hospitals  provide  professionally  prepared 
information  about  vaccinations  to  parents  of  all 
newtKirns  Parents  need  to  be  educated  on 
the  importance  of  immunizations,  the  type  of 
immunizations  recommended  by  doctors,  and 
the  recommended  schedule 

My  second  immunization  bill  addresses  the 
(act  that  many  children  do  not  get  their  shots 
oecause  parents  cannot  make  the  many  visits 
to  the  doctor  or  health  center  required.  Under 
the  immunization  schedule  recommended  by 
pediatricians  m  this  country,  a  child  should 
have  received  eleven  shots  and  taken  four 
doses  of  oral  vaccine  in  five  different  visits  by 
the  time  he  or  she  enters  kindergarten 

There  IS  interest  m  the  medical  community 
in  developing  a  "supervaccine,"  which  would 
be  a  vaccine  administered  only  once  in  in- 
fancy and  would  produce  life-long  immunity 
against  a  wide  range  of  key  infectious  dis- 
eases According  to  medical  researchers,  an 
ideal  vaccine  may  be  a  smgle-dose,  multiple- 
antigen  compound  that  could  be  easily  admin- 
istered by  untrained  personnel,  preferably 
soon  after  birth.  My  bill  would  increase  funds 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to  acceler- 
ate research  on  the  "supervaccme"  m  an  ef- 
fort to  make  immunization  programs  more 
available  to  children  and  eliminate  the  "has- 
sle" factor  for  parents.  The  "supervaccme" 
could  reduce  costs  by  making  vaccines  easier 
to  store  and  handle  and,  in  turn,  increasing 
coverage  by  reducing  costs  to  parents  and 
governments. 

INSURANCE  FOR  EVERYONE 

Most  non-elderly  Americans  get  their  health 
insurance  through  their  own  or  a  family  mem- 
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ber's  job.  But  several  studies  are  showing  se- 
rious erosion  in  health  insurance  coverage. 
Once  considered  to  be  a  standard  fringe  ben- 
efit, health  insurance  is  more  and  more  an 
item  too  exF>ensive  for  employers  to  otter  And 
there  are  3.5  million  Amencans  without  health 
insurance. 

Over  time,  the  basic  principle  of  insurance, 
to  spread  the  nsk  broadly,  has  eroded  (or 
many  reasons.  Small  employers  find  it  particu- 
larly hard  to  offer  health  insurance  because 
there  is  a  smaller  pool  of  workers  across 
which  to  spread  the  risk  of  the  sicker  employ- 
ees. In  1991.  only  36  percent  of  small  employ- 
ers offered  health  insurance  compared  with  97 
percent  in  large  companies;  61  percent  of 
companies  with  under  25  employees  otter  no 
health  insurance.  Administrative  costs  of  insur- 
ance are  higher  (or  small  businesses  than  (or 
large  companies  and  insurers  are  forced  to 
charge  small  groups  higher  premiums  to  pro- 
tect against  expensive  illnesses  which  raise 
the  group's  expenses.  These  problems  add 
costs  to  consumers. 

Some  people  with  insurance  through  small 
companies  cannot  get  insurance  or  are 
dropped  from  plans  because  their  illnesses  or 
claims  are  so  expensive  they  are  considered 
to  be  "uninsurable"  One  study  showed  that 
one  American  in  four  lost  health  insurance  for 
some  period  in  the  2  years.  Because  o(  these 
problems,  many  people  have  "job  lock";  they 
are  afraid  to  change  jobs  because  they  will 
lose  the  insurance  that  covers  the  entire  fam- 
ily. A  1991  New  York  Times  survey  (ound  that 
30  percent  o(  employed  people  who  want  to 
leave  stay  in  their  job  tor  fear  o(  losing  health 
coverage. 

Most  Americans  are  willing  to  pay  their  (air 
share  (or  insurance  for  the  security  of  knowing 
It  IS  there  when  it  is  needed.  And  most  Ameri- 
cans want  to  spread  the  risk  of  illness  and  dis- 
ability broadly  and  believe  that  that  is  the  way 
insurance  is  and  ought  to  be.  No  one  wants  to 
live  in  fear  of  illness  striking,  with  no  way  to 
pay  (or  health  care.  But  given  the  escalating 
costs  o(  health  care  and  the  increased  cost 
pressures  on  employers  and  insurers,  many 
people  do  (eel  vulnerable. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  designed  to  broaden 
the  pool  o(  the  insured  in  order  to  spread  the 
risk  more  broadly  and  make  insurance  more 
available  and  attordable.  My  bill  requires  the 
National  Association  o(  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners to  develop  models  for  what  is  called 
reinsurance,  which  means  to  "insure  again  " 
Under  reinsurance,  the  insurance  company 
would  purchase  insurance  from  the  reinsurer 
to  cover  all  or  part  of  the  loss  against  which 
It  protects  Its  policyholders.  Reinsurance  en- 
ables an  insurer  to  accept  more  risk  and  to 
spread  risks  beyond  the  one  employer's  group 
of  employees.  Reinsurance,  thus,  can  provide 
insurer  a  way  of  providing  more  insurance  to 
more  people,  especially  people  who  work  for 
small-  to  medium-sized  firms.  It  could  help  in- 
surance companies  insure  people  across  a 
broader  segment  of  the  population  and  thus 
spread  out  the  risk  and  it  could  provide  more 
stable  insurance  for  individuals. 

This  "package"  six  bills  is  my  effort  to  ad- 
dress some  of  the  serious  problems  plaguing 
our  health  care  system.  They  by  no  means 
would  solve  all  the  problems,  but  they  are  a 
start.  I  hope  my  colleagues  here  In  the  House 
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of  Representatives  will  join  me  in  a  crusade  to 
make  Americas  health  system  number  one  m 
the  world,  as  we  are  number  one  m  so  many 
other  areas. 


HONORING  FATHER  BYRON 


HON.  MATTHEW  F.  McHUGH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOVSE  OF  REPRESENT.A.TIVES 
Thursday.  May  21.  1992 

Mr.  MCHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  decade 
now,  Father  William  Byron  has  served  as 
president  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America 
and  has  provided  outstanding  and  dedicated 
leadership  (or  this  premier  institution  of  higher 
learning. 

University  presidents  are  perhaps  too  often 
judged  by  their  (undraising  abilities,  but  it  is 
certainly  true  that  in  this  respect  Father  Byron 
has  been  brilliantly  successlul.  Dunng  the 
Byron  years.  Catholic  University's  endowment 
has  almost  quadrupled. 

During  this  tenure.  CUA  increased  (acuity 
salaries  and  student  aid.  built  an  impressive 
modern  athletic  complex,  established  a  board 
o(  regents,  built  a  new  complex  o(  student  res- 
idence halls,  and  expanded  the  librar>'"s  ca- 
pacity to  exhibit  rare  books  and  special  collec- 
tions. In  one  o(  Father  Byron's  last  acts  as 
university  president,  he  presided  over  the 
groundbreaking  o(  the  new  S30  million  Coiunv 
bus  School  o(  Law. 

So  It  certainly  has  been  a  very  successful 
decade  (or  CUA  under  Father  Byron"s  leader- 
ship. It's  a  special  tnbute  to  his  talent  and  vi- 
sion that  during  that  time,  he  also  made  time 
to  write  several  acclaimed  books.  He  has 
been  highly  involved  in  the  lite  o(  the  Wash- 
ington. DC.  community,  and  (or  his  leadership 
was  named  ""Washingtoman  of  the  Year'"  m 
1988,  by  Washingtoman  magazine. 

I  have  known  Father  Byron  as  a  fervent  ad- 
versary of  hunger,  txjth  m  this  country  and 
abroad.  He  has  helped  to  educate  the  people 
of  our  country,  as  well  as  many  ol  us  in  Con- 
gress, on  our  responsibility  to  respond  to 
human  suffering  wherever  it  exists.  He  has 
provided  inspiration  and  leadership,  and  his 
work  IS  reflected  in  many  of  the  congressional 
initiatives  to  address  human  hunger  and 
underdevelopment. 

As  we  thank  Father  Byron  (or  having  been 
a  dynamic  and  inspirational  leader  in  our  con> 
munity  and  our  country  for  the  past  decade, 
we  wish  him  well  m  all  his  future  work  I  am 
confident  he  will  continue  to  be  busy  and  (ruit- 
(ul,  and  we  will  all  continue  to  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries o(  his  vision  and  his  leadership 


SUPPORT  FOR  A  BALANCED 
BUDGET  AMENDMENT 


HON.  DICK  SWn 

OF  NEW  HAMHSHiRK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21 .  1992 

Mr     SWETT.    Mr.    Speaker,    decisions    we 

make  in  Congress  often  are  not  easy  to  make 

Soon  we  will  be  asked  to  make  one  o(  those 

tough  choices.  We  will  be  voting  on  whether  to 
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add  a  balanced  budget  amendment  to  our 
Constitution.  Last  week,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
presenting  testimony  to  our  colleagues  on  the 
Budget  Committee  m  support  of  this  important 
budget  reform  I  would  like  to  share  some  of 
my  thoughts  with  all  of  my  colleagues  sifx;e  all 
of  us  will  soon  be  asked  to  make  a  choice  on 
this  issue 

Mr  Speaker,  our  Federal  budget  system 
has  broken  down  Despite  the  etlorts  ol  suc- 
cessive administrations  and  dedicated  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  our  deficit  grows  larger 
each  year,  and  our  cumulative  national  debt 
spirals  upward  beyond  our  capacity  even  to 
comprehend  numbers  so  large  The  numbers 
are  so  high  they  have  become  almost  mean- 
ingless 

Because  the  sky  has  not  fallen  since  we 
started  running  these  huge  deficits,  we  are 
lulled  into  believing  that  this  irresponsibility 
has  no  conseguences  President  Reagan — 
who  proclaimed  support  tor  balanced  budg 
ets — never  once  submitted  one  to  the  Con 
gress  George  Bush  has  likewise  given  us 
rhetoric  about  fiscal  resfKjnsibility.  but  he.  too. 
has  not  delivered  a  balanced  budget  The  sky 
has  not  fallen  but  we  are  day  by  day  shoden- 
ing  the  horizons  for  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children  Their  shoulders  will  bear  the 
burden  of  our  fiscal  failures — their  dreams  will 
be  constrained  by  our  excesses  It  is  this  gap 
between  action  or  inaction  and  conseguences 
which — as  a  father  of  six  young  children — urv- 
derpins  my  support  for  the  balanced  budget 
amendment 

No  supporter  of  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  advocates  it  as  pertect  public  pol- 
icy We  all  know  it  would  be  tDetter  it  we  could 
end  our  fiscal  paralysis  without  resort  to  such 
a  stern  and  draconian  mechanism  But  our 
democratic  system  of  government  has  not 
been  able  to  do  this  so  far  and,  with  a  worsen- 
ing deficit,  we  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  wait- 
ing longer 

Those  of  us  who  support  this  amendment 
have  pushed  for  it  to  be  considered  by  this 
House  because  we  believe  it  is  our  last,  best 
hope  for  bringing  our  deficits  under  control. 
We  no  longer  have  the  luxury  of  testing  some 
other  less  draconian  measure,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  risk  10  or  5  or  even  2  years  more  try- 
ing out  alternatives  that  may  not  work 

We  must  act  now,  and  act  boldly,  with  the 
most  powertui  weapon  we  can  bring  to  bear 
against  the  deficit  dragon  that  is  consuming 
our  children's  future  before  they  can  set  out. 

I  am  proud  to  go  on  record  in  support  of  the 
tjalanced  budget  amendment  I  know — in  the 
short  term— it  will  make  our  choices  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  much  more  difficult.  But  it 
will  make  our  children's  dream  more  attain- 
able, and  that  is  a  tradeoff  I  am  happy  to 
make. 


TRIBUTE  T(i  IKHKV  .-WD  GINNY 
BARON 

HO.N.  RONALD  K.  .MACHIU  Y 

l|^   UHciliK  I,s;,.\s; 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  \fau  :'/.  1992 
Mr    MACHTLEY    Mr    Speaker,  I  nse  today 
to  recognize  two  members  of  the  Jewish  com- 
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munity  who  have  given  themselves  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  Rhode  Island  Jerry 
and  Ginny  Baron  have  been  named  as  the 
1 99?  AmcKlim  awardees  lor  their  service  to 
the  Providence  Hebrew  Day  School 

Jerry  and  Gmny  have  contributed  to  the 
success  ol  the  school  Jerr/  has  served  as  the 
president  tor  the  Providence  Hebrew  Day 
School  and  is  currently  a  member  of  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  school  He  has  also 
served  on  the  lx)ard  of  directors  of  Congrega- 
tion Beth  Sholom  and  a  member  of  the  federa- 
tion demographic  study  committee. 

Gmny  has  served  the  Providence  Hebrew 
Day  School  m  many  different  capacities  She 
has  served  as  the  president  of  the  Parent's 
Teachers  and  Friends  Association  During  her 
tenure  she  created  the  school  store  which 
proved  to  be  a  very  successful  venture  During 
the  next  7  years,  she  served  on  every  pos- 
sible committee,  including  a  term  as  vice 
president  of  personnel  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee 

I  would  like  to  thank  Gmny  and  Jerry  tor 
their  work  with  the  youth  of  Rhode  Island  and 
wish  them  all  the  best  in  their  future  endeav- 
ors. 


TAKING  COMl'I-niTIVENESS  TOO 

sF,}ur)r,m,v 
HON.  MICHAa  G.  OXLEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tnursdai/.  May  21.  1992 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr    Speaker.  I  commend  the 

following    column    by    Robert    J     Samuelson. 

taken  from   yesterday's   Washington   Post,   to 

the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

T.AKINO  COMf-tTlTlVKNES.S  TOO  SEHIOl'SLY 

I  By  Robert, J  Samuelson) 

If  nothing  else,  tlie  Los  Angeles  not.  ought 
to  concentrate  our  minds  on  what  matters 
and  what  doesn't  What  doesn't  matter  is 
••competitiveness,"  as  ifs  normally  under- 
stood We're  told  that  were  in  a  race  tor 
worse,  a  ••war"i  with  the  Japanese  and  the 
Europeans  to  control  new  technologies  and 
industries.  If  we  lose,  our  living  standards 
will  drop  and  we're  finished  as  a  superpower 

What  we're  tjeing  asked  to  believe  is  that  if 
another  country  (say.  Japan)  pioneers  a  new 
technology,  we  won  t  benefit.  This  defies 
logic  and  history  After  World  War  11.  the 
Lin  I  ted  States  led  in  most  technologies  That 
hardly  prevented  Europe  and  Japan  from 
rapidly  raising  their  living  standards.  Just 
the  opposite;  The  availability  of  proven  US 
technologies  accelerated  their  economic 
growth 

Taking  compeUtivenes.«  too  seriously  as  a 
guide  for  public  policy  risks  distracting  us 
from  genuine  national  problems— poverty, 
runaway  health  spending,  racial  tension— 
and  spawning  waste  The  beguiling  promise 
of  the  competitlvene.ss  lobby  (a  hodgepodge 
of  business  leaders,  academics  and  com- 
mentators i  is  that  government  can  somehow 
solve  these  problems  by  stimulating  eco- 
nomic growth  through  support  of  ■strategic  " 
industries  or  technologies.  Economist  Lester 
Thurow  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  writes  approvingly  of  Germany's 
Industrial  subsidies  in  his  new  Ixiok  ("Head 
to  Head"): 

If  the  United  States  were  to  spend  what 
Germany   spends   (2.5   percent   of  GNP),    it 
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would  be  spending  more  than  $140  billion  to 
help  its  industries  In  1991  "  Whoa.  In  fact, 
most  German  subsidies  have  gone  to  declin- 
ing industries  that  are  uncompetitive  in 
world  markets  isteel,  shipbuilding,  coal  min 
ingi  The  Germans  are  trying  to  cut  these 
subsidies  to  finance  the  rebuilding  of  eastern 
Germany 

The   competitiveness  obsession   is  mostly 
nostalgia    We   Americans   like   to   think   of 
ourselves  as  e^  onomically  self-sufficient  and 
superior   But  the  understandable  urge  to  re 
capture  past  glories  is  a  mirage.  The  stand 
ard    model    of   superiority    m    specific    tech 
nologies  is  (as  Robert  Reich  of  Harvard  ha.< 
argued)  too  simple.   AH   advanced  societiei- 
will    increasingly    share    capability    in    new 
technologies— some    more,    some    less— pre- 
cisely because  multinational  companies  need 
to  produce  and  sell  around  the  world 

The  fact  that  some  new  technologies  and 
products  are  initially  developed  abroad  may 
wound  our  pride,  but  it  doesn't  cripple  our 
economy   The  rhetoric  of  competitiveness  is 
misleading,    because   economic    growth— un- 
like war  or  a   race -can   benefit  everyone 
Even  if  our  giowth  lags  behind  Japan's,  we 
can  still  be  much  better  off  than  today.  (Bui 
don't  bet  on  inexorable  Japanese  superiority 
Japan's  economy  is  now  in  a  slump,  and  it.« 
annual   growth   rates   have   steadily   slowed 
The  average  was  nearly   11   percent  in   the 
1960s;  projections  for  the  1990s  a.-e  for  4  per 
cent  or  less  ) 

The  pervasive  mistake  of  the  competitive- 
ness crowd  is  to  equate  the  fate  of  individual 
companies  (or  industries i  with  our  national 
economic  well-being  True.  General  Motors 
has  lost  ground  to  Toyota.  But  it  doesn't 
automatically  follow  that  the  United 
Stales— the  country-  is  worse  off  Our  car 
companies  now  make  l)etter  cars  more  effi 
ciently  than  ever.  American  consumers  can 
buy  improved  vehicles  from  either  U.S.  or 
Japanese  firms 

Our  economic  well-being  ultimately  de- 
pends on  productivity  growth:  the  increase 
In  worker  output  Contrary  to  the  competi 
tlveness  dogma,  the  manufacturing  sector  is 
not  our  weak  sp<.-)t  Between  1960  and  1991. 
manufacturing  productivity  grew  nearly  3 
percent  annually,  while  productivity  in  the 
service  sector  (three  limes  as  large  as  manu- 
facturing) grew  less  than  one  percent.  If  thf 
rest  of  the  economy  did  as  well  as  manufac- 
turing, our  incomes  would  be  rising  more 
than  twice  as  fast  as  they  are 

As  for  dropping  living  standards,  the  com- 
petitiveness crowd  never  explains  how  this  l.s 
to  come  about.  The  only  plausible  theory  i.<; 
that  repaying  our  overseas  debts— which 
would  require  us  to  run  a  trade  surplus  to 
generate  export  earnings— would  impoverish 
us.  But  this  Is  nonsense  as  long  as  our  pro- 
ductivity rises. 

Consider  a  simple  example.  An  economy 
has  $1,000  of  annual  output  and  Its  productiv 
ity  rises  2  percent  a  year.  That's  about  $20  of 
higher  output  each  year  Now  suppose  it  has 
to  run  an  annual  trade  surplus  of  $40  to  serv- 
ice its  overseas  debts.  That's  about  two 
years  of  productivity  growth  After  that 
time  the  countr.v's  living  standards  ithe 
local  production  available  for  people  to  buy) 
will  begin  rising  again 

Everyone  wants  U.S.  companies  to  excel  in 
global  markets.  Many  do— and  will 
Microsoft  is  the  titan  of  the  world's  software 
industry;  Intel  dominates  computer  micro- 
processors. Our  trade  fortunes  have  fluc- 
tuated With  the  dollar's  exchange  rate.  In 
1991.  the  United  Sutes  was  the  biggest  glob- 
al exporter,  with  12  percent  of  world  exports 
compared  with  Germany's  11.1   percent  and 
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.Iap;i:!'s  8,9  percent  But  we  ought  to  remem- 
I'l-r  that  our  irade  balance  is  only  a  modest 
influence  on  the  economy,  .\lthough  the 
trade  deficit  has  dropped  $53  billion  since 
!988.  unemployment  has  rLi^en. 

Grciwinif  foreiKn  competition  has  hurt 
some  I'  .S,  industries  and  workers.  It  requires 
as  t<:>  opposf  other  countries'  discriminatory 
trade  practices  or  subsidies.  The  loss  of  our 
huge  technological  superiority  also  poses 
some  tricky  policy  issues;  how,  for  example. 
to  ensure  competence  in  defense  tech- 
nologies'' But  It's  a  delusion  to  think  that 
these  issues  con.stitute  the  basic  challenges 
facing  America. 

As  a  society,  our  competitiveness  with 
other  nations  and  our  standing  in  the  world 
will  depend  on  much  more  than  a  dry  com- 
parison of  economic  statistics.  What  matters 
more  is  our  social  cohesion,  a  sense  of  civil- 
ity and  confidence  Crime,  poor  schools  and 
.■\LDS  threaten  our  future  more  than  losing 
the  status  las  we  have)  of  having  the  world's 
largest  bank  or  steel  company.  It  matters 
more  that  we  control  health  costs  than  re- 
k;ain  global  dominance  in  machine  tools.  Our 
social  and  political  problems  are  slowly  com- 
promising our  economic  potential  and  tear- 
ing our  social  fabric.  The  race  we  need  two 
win  is  not  against  others  but  against  our- 
selves. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

back  in  laughter,  reminding  us  that  he's  not 
dead,  after  all.  And  that's  true.  There  may  be 
more  of  that  Carson  magic  to  come.  But  I 
hesitate  to  ask  him  to  conjure  it  up  again:  He 
has  given  so  much  of  himself  to  us  already 

So  perhaps  the  best  way  for  us  to  say 
"thank  you"  would  be  to  crawl  under  the  cov- 
ers, oh  'round,  say.  11:30  tomorrow  night,  hit 
that  remote  control,  and  laugh  between  our 
toes  one  last  time.  Thaaaannnnks,  Johnny' 


■  lOHNNV  C.^R.^ON:   AMERIC.'\N   ICON 


HON.  A.NDY  1RELA.ND 

OF  KLOKIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1992 

ivtr  IRELAND  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  m 
appreciation  of  an  American  icon — Johnny 
Carson 

As  you  know,  30  years  ago  tomorrow.  Mr 
Carson  began  keeping  a  whole  nation  up  past 
Its  bedtime,  and  made  all  ol  us  who  stayed  up 
laugh  between  our  toes  as  we  watched  him 
spin  his  wondrous  magic, 

I  think  we  all  aspire  to  be  the  unparalleled 
best  at  what  we  do.  There  is  no  better  goal  in 
Me  Johnny,  through  hard  work  and  dedication 
to  his  cratt,  carried  that  aspiration  to  reality. 
We  admire  that,  and  thank  him  tor  letting  us 
tag  along  and  for  entertaining  us  on  the  way. 
It  couldn't  have  t>een  easy  to  keep  us  m 
smiles  for  so  many  years. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Carson  was  and  is  the  king  of 
talk  show  hosts— late  night,  early  morning, 
midatternoon.  or  any  time  you  choose  Johnn> 
led  us  to  grin,  titter,  snort,  and  guffaw  with  him 
as  we  laughed  at  ourselves  and  all  the  foibles 
that  come  with  being  human. 

Never  vulgar  or  mean,  he  prodded  and 
pulled  us  with  respect,  intelligence,  wit,  and 
charm — and,  oh  yes.  that  flawless  timing  He 
gently  struck  our  better,  smarter  side  and 
made  us  think,  while  leaving  our  baser  in- 
stincts to  lesser  craftsmen. 

And  perhaps  in  that  thought  we  find  another 
legacy  of  Carson  the  Magnificent  The  great 
comics  that  shaped  contemporary  American 
humor — the  Bennys,  Hopes,  and  Burns  of  this 
world — found  a  kindred  soul  and  equal  talent 
in  him,  and  Johnny  kept  that  grand,  peerless 
tradition  alive  through  his  artistry  We  owe  him 
much  for  that,  too. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Ed  McMahon  and  Doc 
Severmsen  were  here — we  will  miss  them 
sorely,   too— they    would   throw   their    heads 


NEBRASKANS  TAKE  PRIDE  IN 
JOHNNY  CARSON 


HON.  DOL'G  BERELTER 

(-1K  NKBK.ASK.«i 
I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1992 

Mr  BEREUTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  12  mil- 
lion people  say  gocxibye  to  Johnny  Carson  on 
Friday  night,  they  are  saying  goodbye  to  a  na- 
tional institution,  but  they  are  also  saymg 
goodbye  to  one  of  Nebraska's  most  famous 
sons.  Johnny  Carson  grew  up  on  the  plains  of 
Nebraska,  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska  in  Lincoln,  His  hometown.  Nor- 
folk. NE,  boasts  a  Johnny  Carson  Boulevard. 
And,  his  years  in  Burbank  have  had  little  im- 
pact on  his  straightforward  and  unaffected  Ne- 
braska manner. 

Nebraskans  have  always  taken  great  pride 
in  Johnny  Carson,  and  he  has  continually  ex- 
pressed his  support  for  the  State  and  its  resi- 
dents. Several  years  ago,  his  generosity  made 
possible  the  Carson  Regional  Radiation  Cen- 
ter at  a  hospital  m  Norfolk,  NE.  In  numerous 
other  ways  he  has  made  it  clear  that,  although 
he  left  the  great  State  of  Nebraska,  he  has  not 
forgotten  his  roots. 

For  the  pa^t  30  years.  Johnny  Carson  has 
had  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  Nation 
Through  seven  administrations  his  political 
humor  has  been  right  on  target,  but  he  has 
never  revealed  his  personal  politics.  He  has 
zealously  guarded  his  privacy  and  kept  his 
significant  benevolence  out  of  public  view. 

Since  1962.  no  matter  where  you  are  and 
what  else  in  your  life  has  changed,  one  thing 
has  remained  the  same.  On  week  nights,  after 
the  late  news,  there's  Johnny  Carson,  We 
have  escaped  from  our  lives  into  a  world  of 
Carnac  the  Magnificent,  Aunt  Blabby,  and 
Floyd  R.  Turtx).  With  Johnny  we  attended  the 
wedding  of  Tiny  Tim  and  Miss  Vicki.  With 
Johnny  we  wondered  at  animals  brought  from 
the  San  Diego  Zoo  by  Dr.  Joan  Embery. 

Now  all  of  that  will  change.  Next  week  the 
world  will  be  a  little  different.  Next  week  ail  of 
us  will  miss  that  famous  Nebraskan. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  SAMUEL  A. 
McCULLOUGH 
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present  him  with  the  Torch  Light  of  Lltjerty 
Award  on  June  18,  1992  for  his  outstanding 
community  activities  and  civic  leadership. 

The  Anti-Defamation  League's  Torch  Liberty 
Award  IS  presented  annually  to  an  individual 
who  "has  personified  in  word  and  deed  the 
noblest  traditions  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  and  the  Anti-Defamation  League." 
This  award  recognizes  the  recipient's  dedica- 
tion to  community  responsibility  and  individual 
freedom.  The  Torch  of  Liberty  Award  honors 
an  outstanding  citizen  who  exhibits  a  commit- 
ment to  democratic  values  and  to  making  the 
world  a  better  place  for  everyone.  This  year's 
winner,  Sam  McCullough,  emb(X)ies  all  of 
these  principles  and  is  very  deserving  of  this 
award. 

Mr.  McCullough  is  the  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Meridian  Bankcorp, 
Inc.  of  Reading,  PA.  He  has  spent  his  entire 
professional  career.  35  years,  working  in  the 
banKing  industry.  He  has  overseen  the  growth 
of  Meridian  Bankcorp  to  being  the  4  ist  largest 
bank  in  the  Nation  and  the  fourth  biggest  m 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Under 
his  leadership,  Meridian  Bank  has  t^ecome  a 
leader  m  community  development  and  helping 
inner  city  areas.  Meridian  Bank  formed  the 
Meridian  Community  Partnership  Program  to 
promote  community  development,  expartd  ac- 
cess to  banking  services,  and  help  increase 
employment  opportunities  in  underdeveloped 
communities.  Mr.  McCullough  is  also  very  in- 
volved in  banking  professional  associations. 
He  IS  the  newly  selected  chairman  o*  the  As- 
sociation of  Banking  Holding  Companies,  a 
member  of  the  Government  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  Association  of  Reserve  City  Bankers 
and  a  member  of  the  board  ol  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Philadelphia 

Mr.  McCullough  is  also  very  active  m  com- 
munity activities.  He  is  the  charman  of  Penn- 
sylvanians  for  Effective  Government,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Greater  Philadelphia  First 
Corp.,  president  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America- 
Northeast  region,  a  member  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
national  executive  board,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  visitors  for  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh Business  School  and  a  participant  in 
countless  other  professional  and  community 
activities, 

Mr,  McCullough  is  a  exceedingly  worlthy  re- 
cipient of  the  Torch  of  Liberty  Award,  He  has 
shown  an  admirable  sense  of  community  serv- 
ice and  activism,  I  would  like  to  commend  Mr. 
McCullough  for  all  of  his  fine  efforts  for  the 
residents  of  the  Reading  area  and  tor  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  He  is  truly  an  outstand- 
ing American  and  represents  the  values  that 
have  made  this  the  greatest  Nation  on  Earth. 
I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  to  pm  me  in  honor- 
ing Mr,  McCullough  and  thanking  him  for  his 
efforts 


HON.  GLS  YATRON 

iiV  CENNSVLV.aiM.ai 

IN  THE  HorsE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1992 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Samuel  A.  McCullough  of 
Reading.  PA.  The  Eastern  Pennsylvania-Dela- 
ware   Region    Anti-Defamation    League    will 


THE  RODNEY  KING  VERDICT 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HLIGHES 

OK  -NKW  JERbEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  .May  21.  1992 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  been  nearly 
a  month  since  the  jury  in  California  acquitted 
four   Los  Angeles  policemen  on  charges  of 
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beating  motorist  Rodney  King  This  last  tew 
weeks  has  provided  an  opportunity  (or  ail  ot 
us  to  reflect,  not  only  on  the  |urv  verdict,  but 
also  on  the  noting  m  Los  Angeles  which  tol- 
lowed  m  its  aftermath. 

I  have  seen  the  videotape  ol  the  tjeating 
many  times  Even  though  the  videotape  does 
not  show  the  events  which  took  place  imme- 
diately preceding  the  tieatmg,  I  am  persuaded 
by  the  videotap)e  and  other  evidence  which 
was  presented  at  the  trial  that  the  police  used 
excessive  force,  and  that  the  )ury  verdict  was 
a  miscarriage  of  justice 

Unfortunately,  it  has  reinforced  the  tears 
among  many  Americans  that  there  is  a  dual 
standard  of  justice  m  our  country 

I  am  pleased  that  the  US  attorney's  office 
IS  pursuing  the  one  outstanding  charge 
against  one  police  officer  on  which  the  jury 
deadlocked  i  am  equally  encouraged  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  t)equn  a  grand  jury 
investigation  to  determine  if  Rcxlney  King's 
Civil  rights  were  violated 

These  investigations  are  an  important  first 
step  toward  restoring  people's  confidence  in 
our  system  of  justice. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  encouraged  that  the 
courts  are  seeking  to  vigorously  prosecute 
those  who  were  involved  in  the  noting  and 
looting  which  tore  Los  Angeles  apart  in  the 
days  following  the  verdict 

There  was  absolutely  no  justification  tor  the 
violence  and  looting  m  Los  Angeles.  Two 
wrongs  do  not  make  a  right.  Indeed,  most  vic- 
tims of  the  noting  were  the  very  same  people 
who  have  sutterfd  the  most  from  the  crime 
and  poverty  which  plague  their  city  This  type 
of  lawlessness  cannot  tx;  condoned 

Just  as  importantly,  our  reaction  to  the 
events  in  Los  Angeles  must  not  be  limited  to 
just  the  courts  We  must  also  make  a  commit- 
ment as  a  nation  to  address  the  many  under- 
lying problems  which  were  exposed  during  the 
noting  and  contributed  to  the  outburst  in  Los 
Angeles. 

We  need  to  openly  and  honestly  confront 
the  racial  divisiveness  which  exists  in  our  soci- 
ety We  need  to  make  greater  investments  m 
housing.  )ob  training,  .ind  community  redevel- 
opment, especially  in  our  inner  cities,  which 
have  become  spawning  grounds  tor  poverty. 
idleness,  substance  abuse,  disease,  gangs, 
hostility,  and  violence. 

And  we  need  to  significantly  increase  our  in- 
vestments in  human  resources  I  mean  not 
only  in  those  people  who  have  found  a  place 
in  mainstream  society,  but  also  in  those  who 
have  not 

It's  not  enough  to  send  disaster  assistance 
to  Los  Angeles  lo  rebuild  businesses  and 
homes  which  were  burned  during  the  riots. 
The  problems  are  much  deeper  and  fun- 
damental than  that.  We  need  to  work  together 
in  the  public  and  private  sectors  to  address 
the  discrimination,  poverty,  crime,  joblessness. 
and  hopelessness  which  denies  so  many  the 
chance  to  share  m  the  American  dream 

Only  then  can  we  right  the  true  wrongs  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  restore  the  greatness  for 
which  our  Nation  has  always  been  known 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REM.ARKS 

RKV  FRANKLVN        RICHARDSON; 

BINDING      HI.S      COMMUNITY      TO- 
GETHER 


HON.  NITA  M.  LOWIY 

OF  NKW  YOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEhTTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1992 

Mrs  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Rev.  Franklyn  Richardson,  pastor  of  Grace 
Baptist  Church  in  Mount  Vernon.  NY,  is  in- 
deed a  special  individual  He  has  led  that  con- 
gregation (or  1 ;  years  In  doing  so.  he  has 
served  as  an  important  unitying  force,  not  only 
among  his  conqreganis,  but  also  throughout 
Westchester  County  He  also  serves  as  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Black  Clergy  ot  West- 
chester, a  drtinq  and  appropriate  position  (or  a 
preacher  as  widely  respected  as  is  Reverend 
Richardson 

Throughout  his  years  ot  leadership,  the 
Grace  Baptist  Church,  the  first  African-Amer- 
ican church  in  Mount  Vernon,  has  grown  dra- 
matically Its  membership  has  tripled  to  more 
than  2.000  parishioners,  and  it  is  today  the 
largest  African-American  church  in  West- 
chester County  The  inspiration  which  he  has 
provided  to  his  congregation  has  enhanced 
their  sense  o(  mission  and  their  service  to  the 
Mount  Vernon  community  at  large 

In  addition  to  the  important  responsibilities 
to  his  own  parishioners.  Reverend  Richardson 
has  shown  a  remarkable  ability  to  take  on 
other  challenges  withm  our  community  In- 
deed, his  service  has  enhanced  virtually  every 
aspect  o(  li(e  m  Westchester  County  He  has 
served  as  Mount  Vernon's  commissioner  of 
housing,  as  commissioner  of  civil  service,  and 
as  chairman  ot  the  Mount  Vernon  Drug  Pre- 
vention Council.  He  has  also  been  a  member 
of  the  txDard  of  directors  of  the  Westchester 
County  Medical  Center  and  continues  as 
chaplain  to  txDth  the  Mount  Vernon  and  West- 
chester County  police  forces 

And  Reverend  Richardson  has  not  limited 
his  service  to  Westchester  County  He  cur- 
rently serves  as  general  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Baptist  Convention  and  has  served  on 
the  governing  txxjies  of  the  National  and 
World  Councils  of  Churches.  Reverend  Rich- 
ardson has  literally  touched  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions around  the  glolae  He  has  preached  m 
Africa.  Asia.  Australia,  Europe.  North  and 
South  America 

In  Reverend  Richardson,  we  have  found  a 
man  whose  ability  to  inspire  and  lead  has 
shaped  lives  and  transformed  futures  We 
have  a  man  who  has  assumed  leadership  re- 
SfXDnsibility  at  every  level,  but  has  always 
found  time  to  help  people  whenever  a  need 
arises. 

I  consider  myself  very  fortunate  to  work 
closely  with  Reverend  Richardson  to  respond 
to  the  real  needs  of  our  community  Over 
these  past  17  years,  he  has  added  greatly  to 
the  lives  of  the  people  he  has  served  txith  m 
his  congregation  and  beyond  In  the  years 
ahead,  I  know  that  he  will  continue  his  leader- 
ship and  his  commitment  to  bringing  diverse 
people  closer  together 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  REVEREND 
WILLIAM  .1    BYRON,  S  J. 

HON.  MARCY  KAPUR 

ur  DHio 

IN  T»K  HOrsE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursclaii.  Mau  21.  1992 
Ms.  KAPTUR  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  a  truly 
extraordinary  man.  the  Reverend  William  J 
Byron.  This  afternoon  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  come  together  to  honor  Father 
Byron  at  a  luncheon  in  the  Capitol  At  this 
gathering  we  will  celebrate  Father  Byron's  10 
years  of  extraordinary  service  as  President  of 
one  of  our  fsiation's  most  respected  institutions 
of  higher  education — Catholic  University  But 
(or  those  who  know  Father  Byron  we  will  be 
celebrating  something  much  greater  than  his 
decade  of  sen/ice  to  the  students,  faculty,  and 
alumni  of  Catholic  University,  we  will  be  hon- 
oring a  man  who  has  dedicated  his  lite  to  im- 
proving the  lives  o(  others. 

Father  Byron's  selfless  work  on  behalf  ot 
those  who  know  him  and  those  whose  lives  he 
has  touched  twih  directly  and  indirectly  has 
earned  hirn  the  unyielding  respect  of  many  In 
1986  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  most  effective 
U  S  college  presidents  by  his  peers,  m  1988 
he  was  named  Washingtonian  of  the  Year  by 
Washingtoman  magazine,  in  1989  he  was  se- 
lected by  Pope  John  Paul  II  as  one  of  the  17 
U  S  delegates  to  consult  with  the  Vatican  on 
Catholic  higher  education,  and  in  1991  Presi- 
dent Bush  appointed  Father  Byron  to  the 
tX5ard  of  the  Commission  of  National  and 
Community  Service  And  these  are  just  a  few 
of  the  honors  t>estowed  upon  Father  Byron 

Father  Byron  is  well-known  for  his  active  in- 
volvement in  the  universal  causes  of  elimi- 
nation of  hunger,  advancement  o(  education, 
and  building  multi-ethmc  and  interracial  under- 
standing in  America  Even  though  he  has  re- 
tired as  president  of  Catholic  University,  i  have 
no  doubt  that  Father  Byron  will  continue  to 
stay  actively  involved  in  improving  our  commu- 
nity My  congratulations  to  Catholic  University 
for  selecting  a  man  of  such  outstanding  cre- 
dentials. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MA.JOR  GENERAL 
BILLY  G,  MCCOY 

HON.  J.\MES  H.  BILBR.AV 

OK  NEV.MJA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsday.  May  21.  1992 

Mr  BILBRAY  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  that  my  home  ot  southern 
Nevada  has  adopted  as  one  of  our  own  Major 
Gen.  Billy  G  McCoy  has  performed  his  duties 
as  commander  of  the  United  States  Air  Force 
Tactical  Fighter  Weapons  Center  at  Nellis  Air 
Force  Base  with  distiriction  He  is  widely  re- 
garded by  many  in  our  community .  including 
myself  as  one  of  the  greatest  commanders 
Nellis  Air  Force  Base  has  had  m  its  history 

General  McCoy  has  sen/ed  his  country 
since  1963,  when  he  was  commissioned  as  a 
second  lieutenant  through  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve Officer  Training  Corps  Program  a! 
Texas  A&M  University,  Following  an  assign- 
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ment  as  a  B-52  navigator  with  the  2d  Bonv 
bardment  Wing,  Billy  McCoy  entered  pilot 
training  and  received  his  pilot's  wings  in  1968. 
Flying  F-4E  aircraft,  McCoy  first  flew  with  the 
31st  Tactical  Fighter  Wing,  then  with  the  366th 
Tactical  Fighter  Wing  where  he  flew  223  mis- 
sions with  the  4th  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron, 
Da  Nang  Air  Base,  Republic  of  Vietnam, 

Highlights  of  General  McCoy's  military  ca- 
reer includes:  command  of  the  9 1st  Tactical 
Fighter  Squadron,  vice-command  of  the  347th 
Tactical  Fighter  Wing,  command  of  the  31  st 
Tactical  Fighter  Wing,  command  of  the  1st 
Tactical  Fighter  Wing,  command  of  the  Tac- 
tical Air  Command's  832nd  Air  Division  and 
deputy  chief  of  staff  for  operations  of  NATO's 
Seccrxl  Allied  Tactical  Air  Force. 

The  general  is  a  command  pilot  with  more 
than  2,800  flying  hours  in  a  vanety  of  aircraft 
arxj  has  received  military  awards  and  decora- 
tions too  numerous  to  mention. 

When  Billy  McCoy  assumed  his  present 
command  at  Nellis  Air  Force  Base  in  southern 
Nevada,  I  found  him  to  be  a  man  of  integrity 
arxj  great  talent.  He  quickly  captured  the  af- 
fection ot  southern  Nevadans  with  his 
unyielding  quest  to  produce  the  finest  pilots 
and  crews  in  the  world.  The  overwhelming  skill 
arxj  superiority  that  our  tactical  air  and  ground 
personnel  displayed  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm  are  a  tribute  to  the  intense  training  they 
receive  during  Red  Flag  exercises  at  Nellis  Air 
Force  Base. 

It  has  t)een  a  pleasure  to  work  with  my 
fnend,  Billy  McCoy,  to  ensure  that  Nellis  con- 
tinues to  live  up  to  its  nickname,  "Home  of  the 
Fighter  Pilot."  General  McCoy  and  his  lovely 
wife,  Linda,  will  be  sorely  missed. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMPETITIVENESS 
ACT  OF  1992 


HON.  TIM  VALENTINE 

OF  NORTH  C-.^KOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  .May  21.  1992 
Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  issue  fac- 
ing our  Nation  today  is  more  urgent  than  the 
ability  of  our  companies  to  compete  and  there- 
by provide  more  and  tjetter  jobs  for  American 
workers.  The  ability  of  U.S.  firms  to  compete 
in  today's  global  marketplace  is  affected  by  a 
range  of  factors,  including  Government  poli- 
cies, national  scientific  capabilities,  human  re- 
sources and  education,  and  the  financial  envi- 
ronment. The  interplay  of  these  forces  contrit> 
utes  to  the  processes  of  innovation  and  world 
competitiveness.  The  bill  that  Chairman 
Brown  and  I  are  introducing  today,  the  Amer- 
ican Technology  and  Competitiveness  Act,  is 
a  comprehensive  package  designed  to  get 
America  back  on  track  in  the  global  market- 
place 

It  IS  now  widely  accepted  that  technology 
development  is  responsible  for  up  to  one  half 
of  the  Nation's  economic  growth  and  is  the 
pnncipal  cause  lor  long-term  expansion  and 
increases  in  our  standard  of  living  Techno- 
logical advances  improve  productivity  and 
quality,  lead  to  new  products  and  industries. 
and  increase  demand  for  skilled  labor.  This  bill 
IS  designed  to  promote  technological  develop- 
ment in  the  private  sector  as  a  component  of 
a  national  economic  growth  strategy. 

I?  \..l    Mn,!"!    Nl  ,1. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  crucial  factors  in  competitiveness  are 
commercialization  ot  new  technologies  arxJ 
processes  and  the  speed  at  which  a  product 
IS  brought  to  the  marketplace.  For  small-  and 
medium-sized  companies,  access  to  capital  for 
the  development  of  new  technologies  is  often 
nonexistent.  Access  to  information  on  the  ap- 
plication of  new  technologies  arxJ  processes  is 
often  too  time-consuming  for  comfjanies  that 
are  more  concerned  with  meeting  this  week's 
payroll.  This  bill  contains  provisions  for  access 
to  capital  for  firms  developing  and  commer- 
cializing advanced  technologies.  It  also  con- 
tains provisions  for  establishing  a  network  of 
manufactunng  extension  services  to  speed 
new  information  to  America's  manufacturing 
community, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  addresses  a  problem 
that  has  been  before  us  for  many  years  but 
has  been  ignored  at  all  levels  of  government. 
It  puts  in  tandem  our  economic  and  edu- 
cational policies.  It  provides  a  road  map  that 
links  education  to  jobs.  At  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school  levels,  the  bill  provides  for 
systemic  reform  in  the  manner  in  which  math 
and  science  is  taught.  It  provides  for  the  de- 
velopment of  new  curricular  and  the  training  of 
teachers  to  transform  industnal  arts  programs 
into  technology  education  programs  meant  to 
help  students  understand  the  role  that  tech- 
nology plays  in  society.  It  provides  tor  a  bridge 
tjetween  secondary  and  postsecondary  edu- 
cation, and  It  encourages  efficient  articulation 
between  education  levels.  It  blends  work- 
based  and  technical  subject  matter  more  ef- 
fectively with  the  more  traditional  core  pro- 
grams of  study  in  the  basic  sciences. 

This  bill  establishes  industrial-community 
college  partnerships  to  enhance  the  training  of 
today's  work  force.  It  provides  technical  ap- 
prenticeships to  combine  classroom  education 
with  technical  work  experiences, 

America  continues  to  lead  the  world  in  high- 
er education,  particularly  university  research 
However,  there  are  areas  that  must  be  im- 
proved. This  bill  authonzes  the  establishment 
of  additional  engineenng  research  centers  to 
improve  the  relevancy  of  university  engineer- 
ing research.  And,  most  importantly,  it  ad- 
dresses the  increasing  problem  of  the  decline 
in  university  academic  research  facilities.  The 
Federal  Government  should  not  be  totally  re- 
sponsible (or  the  improvement  of  university  re- 
search facilities,  but  it  should  be  responsible 
for  its  fair  share. 

In  the  international  arena,  industrial  stand- 
ards are  the  key  to  trade.  This  bill  expands  the 
government-industry  partnership  that  is  pro- 
moting U.S.  product  standards  overseas.  In 
addition,  we  have  made  a  modest  suggestion 
for  changes  in  the  Tax  Code  by  including 
three  specific  tax  provisions  that  encourage 
long-term  investment  in  productive  manufac- 
turing, offset  by  closing  loopholes  that  encour- 
age wasteful  consumption 

Technological  considerations  are  frequently 
left  out  of  U.S.  Government  policy  decisions, 
to  our  detriment.  For  example,  economic  pol- 
icy bodies  such  as  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  do 
not  appear  to  pay  serious  attention  to  tech- 
nology related  issues  in  their  deliberations. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  emphasizes 
trade  and  economic  concerns,  often  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  technology  related  issues   The  Of- 
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fice  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy  has  tra- 
ditionally concentrated  on  issues  of  science 
and  defense  policy  more  than  technology  This 
bill  expands  the  role  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  addressing  technology  issues 
and  establishes  a  Council  on  Technology  and 
Competitiveness  with  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy  to  coordinate  policy 
linking  technology  and  competitiveness 

Industry  is  ultimately  responsible  for  bringing 
new  and  improved  technologies  and  proc- 
esses to  the  marketplace  arxl  thereby  stimu- 
lating economic  growth.  However  competitive 
ground-rules  are  one  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  irrespective  of  the  argu- 
ments against  picking  winners  and  losers  or 
industrial  policy.  Past  decisions  atx)ut  the  Fed- 
eral role  in  technology  and  competitiveness 
were  based  on  an  international  economic  envi- 
ronment that  no  longer  exists  The  question  of 
how  to  adjust  our  policy  to  reflect  the  realities 
of  an  increasingly  interdependent,  global  mar- 
ketplace must  now  be  answered 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  goes  a  long  way  to  an- 
swering that  question,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
pertect.  There  are  portions  of  the  bill  that  will 
result  in  heated  debate.  I  hope  there  are  por- 
tions of  the  bill  that  are  unanimously  popular. 
There  are  portions  ot  the  bill  that  I  like  much 
better  than  others.  !t  is  now  time  to  tackle  the 
tough  challenges  and  make  words  reality. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FATHER  WILLIAM 
BYRON 

HON.  JOHN  T.  MYTRS 

ay  :sD].\'s.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .STIVES 

Thursday.  .Map  21.  1992 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr  Speaker,  a 
multitalented  administrator,  public  servant,  ad- 
vocate of  the  poor,  and  renowned  author  is 
about  to  retire  from  education  and  his  current 
position  as  president  of  Catholic  University  of 
Amenca. 

Father  William  Byron,  who  has  served  the 
national  university  of  the  Catholic  Church  (or 
the  last  10  years,  deserves  the  thanks  and 
praise  of  our  Nation. 

A  brief  look  at  his  background  will  show  why 
this  ai,  ..iing  pnest  has  such  diverse  interests. 
He  grew  up  in  Philadelphia,  though  he  was 
born  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  m  Pitts- 
burgh. He  served  in  the  Army  as  a  member  of 
the  508th  parachute  infantry  from  ■:945  to 
1946  and  joined  the  Jesuit  Order  of  Roman 
Catholic  Priests  after  college  at  St.  Joseph's  in 
Philadelphia.  Father  Byron  earned  degrees 
from  St.  Louis  University  in  philosophy  and  ec- 
onomics, obtained  two  theology  degrees  from 
Woodstock  College,  and  finally  a  doctorate  m 
economics  from  the  University  of  Maryland. 

During  Father  Byron's  tenure  at  Catholic 
University  he  increased  the  endowment  more 
than  threefold;  oversaw  the  building  of  a  40- 
acre  athletic  center,  science  center,  and  a 
complex  of  eight  residence  houses;  and  devel- 
oped the  Columbus  School  of  Law.  which  has 
provided  many  lawyers  for  this  city  and  cities 
throughout  the  country.  This  weekend  ground 
will  be  broken  for  a  new  center  for  CUA's  Co- 
lumbus School  of  Law  which  will  double  the 
space  of  the  century-old  school. 
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Money  and  buildings  were  not  Father  By- 
ron's primary  purpose — his  purpose  was  to 
enrich  the  student's  education,  and  in  particu 
lar,  the  minority  student  and  the  less  lodunate 
student  Under  his  presidency  he  created  a 
number  of  innovative  scholarship  programs  lor 
minorities  and  the  poor  at  Catholic  University 
With  his  encouragement  the  legal  services 
clinic  at  Catholic  University's  Law  School  now 
supports  a  docket  ol  more  than  bOO  cases  an- 
nually and  chemistry  workshops  in  the  District 
o(  Columbia  are  helping  sciencH  te.ichers  tx-t 
ter  instruct  minority  students 

Father  Byron's  leadership  m  oryani/ations 
such  as  Bread  tor  the  World  helped  develop 
public  policy  for  feeding  the  poor  and  his  worV 
on  behalf  ot  the  poor  became  so  notable  that 
President  Bush  appointed  him  to  the  Board  ol 
the  Commission  on  National  and  Community 
Service  Pope  John  Paul  II  recogni;ed  Father 
Byron's  contribution  to  hifjher  education  by  in- 
viting hirn  to  consult  witti  the  Vatican  on 
Catholic  higher  education 

My  colleagues  in  the  Congress  who  have 
worked  with  Father  Byron  can  take  pride  in 
the  wisdom  he  brought  to  all  of  us  We  hope 
he  will  stay  in  touch  after  he  assumes  parish 
duties  at  Holy  Trinity  Catholic  Church  in 
Washington  His  gentle  nudge  has  continually 
reminded  us  of  a  greater  good  for  all  God's 
children 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  DEFENSE 
DIVERSIFICATION  ACT  OF  1992 

HON.  THOM\S  J.  DOWNEY 

oh    NEW  VI 'RK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1992 

Mr  DOWNEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
introduce  legislation  to  assist  Amefica's  de- 
fense industry  in  adjusting  to  the  reality  of 
shrinking  defense  budgets  in  the  post  cold-war 
era. 

The  end  of  the  cold  war  was  both  swifl  and 
unexpected  After  40  years  we  now  confront  a 
different  world  where  peace,  not  superjxiwer 
conflict.  IS  the  watchword  Our  challenge  is  to 
ensure  that  the  people  who  helped  win  the 
cold  war  do  not  pay  the  heaviest  price  tor  this 
peace  The  Federal  Government  must  play  a 
role  in  helping  defense  companies  make  the 
transition  to  this  changing  world.  With  that  as- 
sistance, the  defense  industry  can  begin  the 
process  ot  diversifying  their  production  from 
military  to  civilian  applications 

The  Defense  Diversification  Act  ot  1992 
calls  for  using  funds  from  the  defense  budget 
tn  help  ease  the  transition  for  the  defense  in- 
dustry and  defense  workers 

The  legislation  establishes  a  SiO  btllion  loan 
guarantee  program  to  provide  financing  for 
small  and  large  defense  companies  seeking  to 
diversify  It  will  also  help  workers  arid  compa- 
nies by  offering  a  Si 0.000  per  worker  tax  de- 
duction to  defense  lirms  which  hire  the  unem- 
ployed to  work  on  a  diversification  proifjct 

In  addition,  the  legislation  will  otier  defense 
firms  tax  incentives  for  retooling,  and  it  will  en- 
courage innovation  by  providing  a  tax  credit 
for  research  and  development 

Finally,  the  Defense  Diversification  Act  of 
1992  will  establish  a  Si  billion  matching  grant 


program  to  help  States  assist  companies  n 
defense  diversification 

Throughout  the  cold  war  the  defense  indus- 
try and  its  outstanding  work  force  provided  !he 
technology  and  the  high  quality  pralucts  that 
made  victory  possible  This  is  as  true  in  my 
home  State  of  New  York,  and  home  district  ot 
Long  Island  as  anywhere  else  in  the  country 
I  believe  that  if  the  Government  helps  ease 
the  transition  to  peace  we  can  maintain  and 
expand  our  capacity  to  remam  competitive  in 
an  ever  changing  world 


DR    GERALD  K.  ONEILL 

HON.  DICK  ZIMMER 

Ul-   NK'A  .JKK.SKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1992 

Mr  ZIMMER  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  rise  and 
note  with  sadness  the  passing  of  great  man 
from  my  home  Slate  ol  New  Jersey.  Dr  Ger- 
ald K  O'Neill 

I  met  Or  O'Neill  after  becoming  a  Member 
of  Congress.  He  was  a  member  of  a  panel  of 
highly  regarded  experts  that  advised  me  on 
science  policy  matters 

I  en)oyed  working  with  him  Gerry's  back- 
ground as  an  accomplished  physicist  and  in- 
ventor made  his  input  helpful  and  thought-pro- 
voking I  was  not  the  first  person  that  he 
helped  grapple  with  difficult  scientific  matters 
As  a  Princeton  University  professor  since  the 
late  1940's,  he  shared  his  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience with  some  of  the  country's  brightest 
physics  students. 

Through  his  writing,  his  years  as  a  profes- 
sor, the  companies  he  founded,  and  his  dili- 
gent efforts  to  help  America  expand  its  hori- 
zons, Dr  O'Neill  has  left  an  unmistakable  and 
invaluable  imprint  on  our  country  He  forever 
shaped  the  way  the  world  thinks  about  space 
and  technology  and  the  opportunities  they 
offer  the  human  race 

I  )oin  in  mourning  the  loss  of  a  great  man 
But  more  important.  I  join  in  the  celebration  of 
the  many  important  contributions  Gerry  made 
while  he  was  with  us 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  NOAA  CORPS  75 
YEARS  OF  SERVICE  TO  THE  NA- 
TION 


HON.  LEON  E.  ?\\mK 

<'K  I   \i,:HiKM.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  21.  1992 

Mr  PANETTA  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Friday 
marks  the  75lh  anniversary  of  the  NOAA 
Corps  Being  the  smallest  ol  the  seven  uni- 
formed services  of  the  United  Slates,  they  are. 
at  times,  overshadowed  by  their  sister  organi- 
zations but  their  service  to  the  Nation  stands 
alone  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  400  officers  of  the  NOAA 
Corps  are  an  integral  part  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration  and 
serve  with  distinction  throughout  this  multi- 
disciplinary  scientific  organization 

Dating  back  to  i80/.  the  heritage  of  the 
NOAA  Corps  began  when  President  Thomas 


Jefterson  created  the  U  S  Coast  Guard  and 
Geodetic  Survey  D'rected  by  Congress,  the 
Department  of  War  and  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  provided  commissioned  officers  to  the 
Survey  to  chart  the  U  S  coastlines  and  for 
shoreside  mapping,  thus  opening  the  United 
States  to  expanded  maritime  commerce 

Congress,  by  the  act  of  May  22.  1917.  for- 
mally established  a  separate  uniformed  serv- 
ice of  124  commissioned  officers,  patterned 
after  the  military,  to  meet  the  Survey's  growing 
responsibilities  and  unique  needs  Hydro- 
graphic  and  geodetic  sun^eying  operations 
transitioned  to  the  Environmental  Science 
Service  Administration  in  1965  and,  5  years 
later  in  1970,  these  responsibilities  were  incor- 
porated into  what  is  now  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  Realizing  the 
need  for  continued  flexibility,  subsequent  legis- 
lation converted  the  commissioned  officer 
corps  to  the  new  NOAA  Corps,  allowing  for 
continued  assignment  of  professionals  to  re- 
mote, hazardous,  or  otherwise  arduous  duties 

In  the  past  12  years,  the  men  and  women 
of  the  NOAA  Corps  have  operated  and  man- 
aged NOAA's  fleet  of  hydrographic,  oceano- 
graphic,  and  fisheries-— research  ships.  Some 
officers  can  be  found  flymg  helicopters  m  the 
most  remote  areas  ot  our  hemisphere  while 
others  fly  atmospheric  measuring  aircraft  into 
severe  weather  conditions  to  provide  early 
warnings  to  the  communities  These  officers 
may  also  be  transferred  to  the  military  in  times 
of  national  emergency  and  several  are  cur- 
rently crewmg  the  NOAA  ship  Mt  Mitchell  sta- 
tioned in  the  Persian  Gulf 

Most  all  ot  us  have  benefited  from  the  sen^- 
ices  of  these  officers  Aeronautical  and  coastal 
charts,  geodetic  survey  grids,  hurricane  infor- 
mation and  warnings  are  a  few  of  the  products 
that  we  have  come  to  rely  on  over  the  years 
NOAA  Corps  officers,  past  and  present,  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  sen/ice  to  the  Nation 
and  I  ask  that  you  |Oin  me  m  a  salute  to  the 
men  and  women  of  the  corps  on  this  their  dia- 
mond anniversary. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THK  .MKHt'HANT  MA- 
KINK  VHTF.KANS  OF  WoHLD  WAR 
II   FROM   MK'HICAX 

HON.  DAVID  E.  BONIOR 

"h  .m;''HIo.\.-. 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thuisdau.  Maij  21 .  1992 

Mr  BONIOR  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  merchant  marine  veterans  of 
World  War  II  from  Michigan  They  are  having 
their  third  annual  memorial  service  on  May  22. 
1992. 

This  event,  which  takes  place  m  Marine 
City,  Ml,  IS  held  to  honor  the  merchant  marine 
veterans  of  World  War  M  More  than  6.000 
seamen  and  730  merchant  ships  were  lost 
during  the  war. 

Our  country  owes  a  great  debt  to  these 
mariners  During  World  War  II,  90  percent  of 
the  material  and  95  percent  of  the  fuel  oil 
were  carried  by  merchant  ships  Merchant 
ships  also  carried  most  of  the  troops  and  the 
merchant  seaman  manned  invasion  troop- 
ships. 

We  must  never  forget  the  pivotal  role  these 
manners  played  in  securing  our  freedom.  Just 
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a  year  ago  in  Operations  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm,  the  U.S.  merchant  marine 
played  a  critical  role  in  assembling  the  largest 
U.S.  military  force  since  World  War  II. 

In  particular.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  those  merchant  marine  veterans 
of  Michigan,  whose  previous  shipping  experi- 
ence on  the  Great  Lakes  made  them  vitally 
important  during  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
brave  men  and  women  who  have  given  their 
lives  to  keep  this  great  sovereign  Nation  free; 
and  I  commend  all  those  that  served  in  de- 
fense of  our  Nation  in  the  merchant  mannes. 
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ANY  "NEW"  YUGOSLAVIA  MUST 
RESPECT  CSCE  PRINCIPLES 


TRIBUTE  TO  FATHER  WILLIAM 
BYRON 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OK  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .•\TIVES 

Thursday.  Map  21.  1992 

Mr  OBEY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  recognize  a  man  who  has 
dedicated  his  life  to  the  education  and  better- 
ment of  future  generations  ot  Americans 

Mr  Speaker,  the  end  of  the  cold  war  has 
meant  a  fundamental  change  in  the  way  our 
Nation  must  compete  in  the  global  economy 
Where  our  energies  were  once  directed  to  an 
alarming  arms  race,  to  keep  our  place  as  a 
world  leader  now  we  must  turn  our  attention  to 
the  pressing  health  care  and  educational 
needs  of  our  citizenry.  Father  William  Byron  ot 
Catholic  University  is  one  man  whose  fore- 
sight and  dedication  past  will  contribute  to 
America's  future  even  after  he  retires  from  al- 
most 10  years  as  president  of  Cathoiic  Univer- 
sity. 

During  his  tenure.  Catholic  University  has 
witnessed  unprecedented  growth  and  prosper- 
ity From  the  opening  ol  new  arts  and  athletic 
centers  to  a  Si  million  pledge  to  assist  stu- 
dents at  the  school  of  engineering  and  archi- 
tecture. Father  Bvron  has  earned  the  respect 
of  his  colleagues  and  ot  the  community. 
Named  "Washingtoman  ot  the  Year"  and  twice 
awarded  the  President  and  the  Public  Award 
by  the  Council  for  Advancement  and  Support 
of  Education,  Father  Byron's  commitment  to 
country  and  community  goes  on.  He  is  also  a 
memt)er  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  the  Ac- 
creditation of  Healthcare  Organizations  and 
senses  on  the  boards  of  the  Corporation 
Against  Drug  Abuse  and  the  Overseas  Devel- 
opment Council;  all  the  while  demonstrating  a 
deep  commitment  to  his  neighbor,  both  around 
the  corner  and  around  the  glot)e 

Mr  Speaker.  Father  Byron  has  published 
numerous  articles  dealing  with  economics,  so- 
cial ethics,  and  educational  issues.  He  has 
never  been  a  man  to  sit  idly  by  and  I  can  only 
hope  that  we  continue  to  be  the  beneficiaries 
of  his  wisdom,  msight.  and  inspiration  in  the 
future. 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  .MARVL.iiND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .STIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1992 
Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  sev- 
eral months  in  Helsinki,  Finlarxj.  the  52-nation 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  has  met  in  an  attempt  to  create  a 
post-cold  war  European  order  built  on  peace 
and  stability.  Unfortunately,  the  lion's  share  of 
Its  time  is  now  being  spent  trying  to  stop  the 
senseless  killing  spree  being  carried  out  in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  by  the  leaders  of  Serbia 
and  the  Yugoslav  Army  [JNAJ. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  conflict  in 
Yugoslavia  last  June — when  the  JNA  moved 
against  Slovenia  and  Croatia  in  an  attempt  to 
crush  their  independence  movements — it  was 
clear  that  leaders  of  the  Serbian  republic  were 
determined  to  stop  the  breakup  of  the  Yugo- 
slav federation  at  all  costs. 

Now.  t>ecause  of  Serbia's  continued  intran- 
sigence, the  patience  of  the  international  com- 
munity has  worn  thin,  and  attempts  by  many 
countries  to  maintain  neutrality  in  the  conflict 
have  been  abandoned.  While  it  is  recognized 
that  no  party  involved  in  the  conflict  is  com- 
pletely innocent,  it  is  believed  that  Serbia  is 
responsible  for  turning  the  dispute  between 
former  Yugoslav  republics  into  a  full-blown 
civil  war  that  has  taken  well  over  10,000  lives, 
produced  one  million  refugees  or  displaced 
persons,  and  caused  unimaginable  destruc- 
tion. 

The  dilemma  for  the  C3CE — which  includes 
the  United  States  and  former  Soviet  republics 
among  its  memt)ers — is  that  the  leaders  of 
Serbia  and  the  JNA  have  repeatedly  failed  to 
listen  to  reason,  live  up  to  their  words,  and  de- 
sist from  their  'ecourse  to  force  and  seek  in- 
stead a  genuine,  peaceful  settlement  to  the 
Yugoslav  crisis.  Repeated  CSCE  calls  for 
peace  continue  to  go  unheeded.  And  since 
reason  does  not  work,  other  actions  need  to 
be  taken,  and  need  to  be  taken  now.  I  am 
therefore  submitting  today  a  resolution  regard- 
ing United  States  policy  toward  the  former 
Yugoslav  republics.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  support  of  this  important  resolution. 

First  and  foremost.  Mi  Speaker,  the  United 
States  should  take  no  action  to  recognize  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  proclaimed  by 
Serbia  and  Montenegro  until  that  federation 
meets  the  same  criteria  for  recognition  applied 
to  the  other  republics  of  the  former  Yugoslavia 
and  Serbia  ceases  its  aggression  against 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,  withdraws  its  forces  from 
that  republic,  and  guarantees  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  Furthermore, 
the  United  States  should  suspend  all  United 
States  Government  assistance  and  coopera- 
tive programs  with  txith  Serbia  and 
Montenegro 

Additionally,  the  United  States  should  work 
with  the  European  community  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  to  impose  more 
comprehensive  sanctions  against  the  former 
Yugoslavia,  and  to  freeze  all  available  credit 
lines.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  CSCE  will 
be  sending  a  delegation  to  Kosovo  to  observe 
the  egregious  human  rights  violations. 
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Furthermore,  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue to  press  for  the  lull  suspension  of  the 
Yugoslav  seat  from  CSCE  as  well  as  other 
international  bodies.  While  keeping  the  door 
open  to  dialogue  has  always  been  ttie  United 
States  position,  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  a 
move  would  be  fully  justified.  Serbia,  along 
with  Montenegro,  has  created  a  new  Yugoslav 
federation  and  his  assumed  the  old  Yugo- 
slavia's seat  at  the  table  with  the  claim  of 
being  the  legitimate  successor.  Meanwhile,  its 
policies  have  shown  nothing  but  contempt  tor 
the  pnnciples  of  the  CSCE.  especially  those 
dealing  with  nonuse  of  force,  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  states,  the  equal  rights  and  self-de- 
termination of  peoples,  and  respect  for  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.  Serbia  has 
blatantly  violated  these  principles  in  its  policies 
toward  the  former  Yugoslav  republics  of  Slo- 
venia. Croatia,  and  Bosnia-Herzegovma.  as 
well  as  to  the  Albanians  of  Kosovo,  and  in- 
creasingly the  Hungarians  m  Vojvodma.  Even 
Serbs  in  Serbia  are  having  many  of  their  basic 
rights  trampled  upon  by  the  government  of 
Serbian  President  Slotxxjan  Milosevic 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  ot  which 
I  am  Chair,  heard  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Hans 
Silajdzik,  Foreign  Minister  of  Basnia- 
Herzegovina.  In  straightforward  and  simple 
terms,  he  described  a  human  tragedy  being 
wrought  on  his  country,  and  called  fo'  urgent 
measures  to  prevent  further  devastation  and 
destruction  of  lives  and  property 

As  part  of  our  effort  to  demonstrate  our  con- 
tinuing support  for  the  legitimate  and  demo- 
cratic government  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  the 
United  States  should  take  immediate  steps 
with  the  European  Community  and  the  United 
Nations  to  establish  a  secunr>  zone  around 
Sarajevo  to  ensure  the  delivery  of  mterna'ional 
humanitarian  assistance  to  the  people  of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina.  In  his  testimony.  Foreign 
Minister  Silajdzik  stressed  the  need  for  such  a 
measure,  warning  that  tens  of  thousanas  ot 
people  were  at  risk  if  fooa  and  medica  sup- 
plies could  not  be  assured 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  tx)th  disgraceful  and 
dispiriting  that  Serbia's  contnbution  to  an  era 
of  hof-  ir  Europe  has  been  actions  that  nave 
led  to  regional  violence  ot  unprecedented 
scale  since  World  War  li.  The  loss  of  lite  the 
numbers  of  displaced  persons  and  refugees. 
and  the  destruction  of  property  are  appalling 

When  Foreign  Minister  Silajdzik  spoke  be- 
fore the  Helsinki  Commission,  he  described 
the  United  States  response  to  the  cnsis  as 
"noble  stands."  But  noble  stands  are  clearly 
insufficient.  The  time  has  come  to  move  be- 
vond  that  policy.  The  time  has  come  to  take 
concrete  actions  that  demonstrate  our  utter  re- 
jection of  Serbia's  tactics  and  goals  People 
are  dying.  Mr  Speaker.  We  are  witnessing  a 
brutal  and  tragic  assault  on  a  true  democratic 
state.  Cultural  history  is  being  reduced  to  rut>- 
ble.  New  and  bitter  hates  and  enemies  that 
will  survive  the  onslaught  are  tjeing  molded. 
As  long  as  this  new  Yugoslavia  persists  in  its 
gross  violation  ot  human  nghts  and  fundannen- 
tal  freedoms,  it  must  suffer  our  strictest  eco- 
nomic and  political  isolation  and  our  strongest 
moral  condemnation. 
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VIEWS  ON  THE  1903  DEFENSE 
Al'THOKIZATION  BILL 

HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNA.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr  DORNAN  of  Calitorma  Mr  Speaker,  m 
a  tew  short  weeks,  the  House  ot  Representa- 
tives will  debate  the  merits  ol  the  fiscal  year 
1993  Defense  authorization  bill  Before  we  dis- 
cuss this  important  national  security  legisla- 
tion. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  the  time 
to  read  my  additional  and  dissenting  views  to 
the  bill,  as  well  as  an  article  by  noted  military 
expert.  Harry  Summers,  tX)th  ot  which  I  re- 
quest be  reprinted  in  the  Rlcohd  after  my  re- 
marks 

additional  and  dissenting  vikws  of 
Robert  K.  Doknan 

Althouffli  the  committee  took  some  very 
positive  steps  towards  preserving  the  secu- 
rity of  our  nation,  brave  servicemen  and 
women,  and  allies  abroad,  there  were  also 
some  very  dangerous  decisions  made  which 
could  endanger  this  security  In  the  future. 

First,  the  committee  once  again  failed  to 
fully  fund  the  Admlntstraiion's  request  for 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDli  De- 
spite the  very  real  threat  of  ballistic  missile 
attack,  conflict,  the  committee  slashed  more 
than  one  billion  dollars  from  the  SDI  re- 
nuesi.  Including  no  funding  for  space-based 
interceptors  (Brilliant  I'ebblesi.  Without 
adequate  funding  for  SDI.  especially  space- 
based  systems,  it  will  be  nearly  impossible 
for  the  United  States  to  provide  an  effective 
deterrent  and  defense  against  ballistic  mis- 
sile attack  against  our  forward  deployed 
forces,  allies,  and  both  coasts  of  the  con- 
tinental US 

Additionally,  the  committee  modified  the 
goal  of  the  1991  Missile  Defense  Act  by  stat- 
ing that  It  Is  the  goal  of  the  U.S.  to  comply 
with  the  ABM  treaty  This  treaty,  which  has 
been  made  obsolete  by  both  p<:)litical  and 
technological  developments,  is  an  unneces- 
sary impediment  to  an  effective  missile  de- 
fense system  and  should  be  immediately  ter- 
minated. 

Next,  the  committee  established  a  new 
framework  for  acquisition  of  the  military's 
four  new  tactical  aircraft^— the  AX,  the  F-22. 
the  FA  18  BF.  and  the  Multirole  Fighter 
(MRFi  While  I  commend  the  committee  for 
looking  into  the  future  of  these  four  vital 
systems.  1  lielleve  the  steps  t;iken  In  this  bill 
unnecessarily  delay  development  of  two  of 
these  aircraft,  the  F  22  and  the  F  18. 

Despite  the  success  of  the  F  22  program, 
which  was  even  cited  as  a  model  by  the  com- 
mittee for  other  aircraft  programs,  $200  mil- 
lion was  reduced  from  this  year's  F  22  re- 
quest. Additionally,  the  ccimmittee  stated 
that  the  F-22  could  be  considered  for  a  lim- 
ited "silver  bullet"  procurement  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  am  very  concerned  that  we  are  draw- 
ing the  wrong  lessons  from  Desert  Storm  re- 
garding the  importance  of  this  new  "air  su- 
periority" fighter  In  the  future,  we  may  not 
have  the  luxury  nf  .superior  numbers  and  in- 
competent enemies  Thus,  it  Is  imperative 
that  we  acquire  an  aircraft  like  the  F  22  in 
adequate  numbers  in  order  to  allow  us.  in 
the  words  of  Air  Force  Chief  of  Suff  General 
Merrill  McF'eak.  '  to  be  able  to  dominate 
the  air  space  anywhere  we  go  in  the  world  to 
conduct  miliiarv  operations   ' 

This  bill  aLsi)  falls  short  by  directing  an 
unjustified  prototyping  of  the  FA  18  F.  F   Of 
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the  four  major  aircraft  progran:<  .irit-;-  in- 
sideratlon,  the  upgraded  Hornet  is  thf  .owest 
cost  and  the  lowest  risk  of  them  all  It  was 
recently  approved  for  engineering  and  manu- 
facturing development  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment after  rigorous  Navy.  DOD.  and 
independent  analyses  There  are  no  high 
risks,  new  concepts  or  technologies  to  be 
demonstrated  in  a  lengthy  and  expensive 
prototype  program  This  recommendation  is 
far  from  a  good  example  of  good  government 
or  sound  congressional  oversight  of  DOD's 
acquisition  process,  and  does  not  properly 
address  the  Navy's  immediate  need  (or  a  new 
carrier  strike  aircraft. 

Finally.  I  believe  the  committee  Improp- 
erly addressed  the  issue  of  expanding  ifor  the 
purposes  of  soliciting  bids  and  proposals  for 
short-term  ship  overhaul  and  shipyard  repair 
work)  the  San  Diego  Homeport  Area  to  in- 
clude Long  Beach.  California.  The  commit- 
tee language  restricts  the  Navy  from  even 
Investigating  this  pro[)osal.  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  has 
been  the  most  cost  effective  shipyard  in  the 
Navy  for  three  straight  years,  saving  the 
government  over  $16  million  in  fiscal  year 
1991.  I  believe  the  committee's  decision  on 
this  issue  does  not  promote  cost  savings, 
does  not  promote  competition,  and  does  not 
allow  the  Navy  to  adequately  study  the  ben- 
efits of  such  a  proposal. 

Despite  these  shortcomings,  this  bill  does 
take  some  very  positive  steps  towards  pre- 
serving and  improving  our  national  security, 
namely  in  the  areas  of  rotor-wing  tech- 
nology, conventional  bomber  enhancements, 
and  Identify  Friend  or  Foe  (IFFi. 

The  committee's  decision  to  continue  to 
fund  the  V-22  Osprey  tilt-rotor  aircraft  indi- 
cates a  willingness  to  address  the  Marine 
Corps'  need  to  immediately  replace  its  aging 
medium  lift  fleet  Likewise,  by  rest.oring 
funding  for  the  OH  .'i8D  Kiowa  Warrior,  the 
committee  has  taken  an  Important  step  in 
addressing  this  service's  continuing  need  for 
an  advanced  scout  helicopter. 

This  bill  also  funded  conventional  en- 
hancements for  the  B-IB  "Lancer"  and  B  2 
■Shadow"  intercontinertal  bomtwrs.  These 
enhancements,  including  precision  guided 
munitions,  will  enable  these  revolutionary 
aircraft  to  successfully  engage  targets  in  ail 
types  of  weather  with  improved  accuracy 

Finally,  the  committee  approved  the  Pen- 
tagon's request  to  advance  ground  combat 
Identification  and  prevent  the  proven  danger 
posed  by  "friendly  fire  "  Additl.inally.  the 
committee  required  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  report  to  Congress  the  results  of  testing 
taking  place  this  year  on  candidate  identi- 
fication systems  35  out  of  the  147  Americans 
killed  in  action  during  Desert  Storm  trag- 
ically died  as  a  result  of  friendly  fire  This 
accounts  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  Amer- 
ican combat  deaths  during  this  conflict. 
There  must  be  a  lietter  way  in  the  future, 
and  that  way  Is  better  ground  combat  IFF 

Despite  the  apparent  decline  in  the  world 
threat  facing  the  United  States,  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  ignore  the  lessons  of  history 
which  have  shown  that  those  best  prepared 
for  war  are  least  likely  to  fight,  but  if  forced, 
most  likely  to  win.  Likewise  those  least  pre- 
pared for  war  are  most  likely  to  be  forced  to 
fight,  and  ultimately  most  likely  to  lose 

IFrom  the  Washington  Times.  May  14.  1992] 

Remembrance  of  Things  Past 

I  By  Harry  Summers  i 

Fort  K.nox.  Ky     The  Korean  War  veterans 

among  us  here  at  the  1992  Armor  Conference 

were  recognized  by  a  parade  in  our  honor.  On 

the  program  were  listed  the  armor  and  cav- 
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airy  units  of  that  war,  Indttdlng  my  old  unit, 
the  78th  Heavy  Tank  Battalion. 

Although  not  deliljerately  Inttsded.  its  in- 
clusion was  a  particularly  apt  warning  for 
the  future,  for  the  24th  Infantry  Division's 
78th  Tank,  along  with  Its  counterparts  in  the 
US  Army  of  Occupation  in  Japan— the  1st 
Cav  Division's  71st  Tank,  the  7th  Division's 
77th  Tank  and  the  2Sth  Divisions  79th 
Tank— were  perfect  examples  of  the  hollow 
army  of  the  times. 

Formed  only  a  year  before  the  Korean  War, 
there  was  no  battalion  as  such.  In  each  case 
only  "A"  Company  was  activated,  and  in- 
stead of  heavy  tank.s  i  which  were,  in  fact, 
not  even  In  the  Army  inventory)  they  were 
equipped  with  M  24  Chaffee  light  recon  Unks 
armed  with  an  ineffectual  75mm  gun.  These 
light  tanks  were  less  likely  to  damage  the 
fragile  Japanese  roads,  and  besides,  everyone 
knew  there  was  no  armor  threat  in  the  Far 
East. 

Everyone,  that  is.  except  the  North  Korean 
"People's  "  army  that  spearheaded  a  June 
1950.  cross-tx)rder  invasion  of  South  Korea 
with  some  120  Russian-made  T  34  medium 
tanks  of  their  105th  Armored  Brigade.  Built 
with  a  Chri,stie  suspension  rejected  as  too 
costly  by  the  United  States  In  the  1930s,  the 
T-34s  were  able  to  move  across  rice  paddles 
as  if  they  weren't  there.  Equipped  with  a 
powerful  85mm  gun.  they  made  short  work  of 
the  ROK  (Republic  of  Korea)  army  defenders. 
And  they  made  short  work  of  the  first  U.S 
forces  to  arrive  on  the  scene  as.  well,  the  24th 
Infantry  Division's  Task  Force  Smith  (the 
1st  Battalion,  21st  Infantry  and  "A'  Battery, 
52d  Field  Artillery). 

Neither  the  South  Korean  defenders  nor 
Task  Force  Smith  had  Unks  But  they  were 
on  the  way  Moving  by  landing  ships  from 
Japan,  we  younger  tankers  hovered  at  the 
bow.  afraid  the  war  would  be  over  before  we 
got  there  Our  officers  and  sergeants,  almost 
all  World  War  II  veterans,  were  at  the  fan- 
tail,  staring  into  the  distance  Unlike  us, 
they  knew  what  was  coming.  But  even  these 
veterans  did  not  anticipate  the  debacle 
ahead. 

Arriving  in  Korea  on  July  3.  1950.  "A" 
Company.  78th  Tank  and  the  Tank  Platoon 
of  the  24th  Reconnaissance  Company  (also 
with  M-24  light  tanks)  moved  by  rail  to 
Taejon  and  then  marched  to  the  front.  1  can 
still  remember  the  roads  lined  by  South  Ko- 
rean civilians,  waving  triumphant  banners 
and  South  Korean.  UN  and  American  flags 
to  welcome  their  saviors. 

In  our  first  engagement,  my  platoon  ser- 
geant. Master  Sgt.  J.C.  Bridges,  (who  would 
later  lose  both  feet  to  frostbite  in  a  North 
Korean  prison  campi  fired  12  rounds  from  his 
main  75mm  gun  into  an  advancing  North  Ko- 
rean T-34,  only  to  watch  them  bounce  harm- 
lessly without  penetrating  the  enemy  armor 
The  enemy  tank  blew  out  Bridges'  engine 
compartment  with  a  single  round 

Within  weeks  we  had  lost  all  our  unks.  ei- 
ther to  mechanical  breakdown  or  enemy  ac- 
tion. And  we  lost  our  company  commander, 
too.  A  cavalry  officer  badly  wounded  by 
shrapnel  from  a  German  88mm  gun  In  World 
War  II.  he  had  returned  to  duty  in  1950  and 
had  been  given  command  of  our  tank  com- 
pany He  was  killed  when  the  unk  retriever 
in  which  he  was  riding  stalled  after  the  driv- 
er was  killed  by  an  antiunk  round  Unable 
to  get  it  resurted  because  the  solenoid,  like 
most  of  our  spare  parts,  was  on  requisition. 
he  and  the  two  crewmen.  Cpis  Tacke  and 
Fields,  were  machine-gunned  to  death  as 
they  tried  to  make  their  escape. 

As  we  fell  back  from  the  Kum  River 
through  Taejon  and  into  the  Naktong  Perim- 


eter, the  villages  along  the  way.  once  fes- 
tooned with  flags  and  banners  and  filled  with 
cheering  people,  now  stood  deserted  and 
deadly  i^ilent.  with  white  flags  hanging  from 
every  door-  It  was  a  searing  experience,  or.e 
only  exceeded  two  months  later  as  we  re- 
traced our  steps  after  the  Inchon  invasion, 
only  to  find  thousands  of  civilian  men. 
women  and  children  massacred  by  the  re- 
treating North  Koreans, 

But  as  the  1992  Armor  Conference  made 
clear,  this  recognition  of  the  Korean  War 
veterans  was  more  than  just  remembrances 
of  things  past.  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Gen  Gor- 
don Sullivan,  himself  an  armor  officer,  has 
made  "Rememt)er  Task  Force  Smith"  the 
watchword  for  the  future,  .\mong  other 
things,  it  means  no  more  hollow  armies. 
Whatever  the  size  of  the  future  force,  it  will 
be  fully  equipped,  fully  trained,  and  fully 
combat-ready 

And  never  again  will  we  he  outgunned  on 
the  battlefield  Overwhelm.ed  by  the  German 
pan-/,ers  at  Faid  and  Kasserine  Pass  in  North 
Africa  m  1943  and  overrun  by  the  Russian- 
supplied  T  34s  in  the  early  days  of  the  Ko- 
rean War.  the  United  Sutes  finally  gained 
armor  superiority  with  our  superbly  trained 
crews  and  technologically  superior  M-1 
Abrarr:.';  Uinks  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  The 
challenge  for  the  future  is  to  maintain  that 
edge. 


TKHiUTE  TO  FATHER  BYRON 


HON.  JOHN  JOSEPH  MOAKLEY 

(Jl-    M.^.SSACiUSKTTs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsdap.  Map  21.  1992 

Mr  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  "The  univer- 
sity has  become  the  multiversity  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  presidency  has  followed  this 
change  "  '  *  The  president  of  the  multiversity 
IS  leader,  educator,  wielder  of  power;  he  is 
also  office  holder,  caretaker,  inheritor,  consen- 
sus seeker,  persuader,  bottleneck.  But  he  is 
nx)stly  mediator."  These  words  are  taken  from 
the  Uses  of  the  University.  The  Godkin  Lec- 
tures at  Harvard  University,  1953.  but  when  I 
read  them  recently  I  thought  how  appropriate 
they  are  to  describe  and  pay  tribute  to  Father 
Byron's  10-year  presidency  at  Catholic  Univer- 
sity 

It  IS  truly  an  honor  for  me  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  recognize  the  monumental 
achievements  of  such  an  outstanding  educa- 
tor, theologian,  administrator,  and  friend,  who. 
throughout  his  life,  has  dedicated  himself  to 
providing  for  the  needs  of  others. 

In  preparing  my  statement  today.  I  was 
overwhelmed  in  reminiscing  over  the  litany  of 
accomplishments  Father  Byron  has  had  attrib- 
uted to  his  administrative  and  academic  ca- 
reer. But,  even  more  impressive,  is  the 
unyielding  sensitivity  and  unfettered  kindness 
with  which  he  dealt  with  others,  from  those  of 
us  in  Congress,  to  our  staffs,  to  his  faculty  and 
to  his  students. 

From  modest  beginnings  in  the  U.S  Army. 
Parachute  Infantry.  Father  Byron  attended 
what  IS  now  St.  Joseph's  University  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  from  there  joined  the  Jesuit  Order 
in  1950.  During  his  years  of  study.  Father 
Byron  earned  degrees  in  philosophy,  econom- 
ics, and  theology. 

Since  his  inauguration  as  the  12th  president 
of  Catholic  University,  and  as  the  first  Jesuit 
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ever  to  lead  that  institution.  Father  Byron  has 
been  either  personally  responsible  for,  or  has 
unceasingly  lent  his  assistance  to,  countless 
improvements  to  Catholic  University,  ranging 
from  the  state-of-the-art  athletic  facility  to  the 
Archbishop  Hannan  Science  Building  to  the 
establishment  of  the  board  of  regents.  These 
results  of  his  hard  work  and  dedication  will 
continue  to  serve  the  needs  of  students  and 
scholars  for  generations  to  come. 

In  the  wake  of  such  outstanding  service  to 
Catholic  University  and  to  his  students,  I  wish 
Father  Byron,  my  friend,  in  the  words  of 
James  Thomson,  "an  elegant  sufficiency,  con- 
tent retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship  and 
books"  as  he  retires  from  the  presidency;  and 
I  know  that  his  return  to  the  classroom  will  be 
met  with  the  same  excellence  that  surrounds 
him  as  president. 


IN  COSPONSORSHIP  OF  THE 
FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE  ACT.  H.R  2,5 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

UF  .MONTANA 

I.N'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Map  21.  1992 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
adding  my  name  to  the  list  of  cosponsors  of 
the  Freedom  of  Choice  Act.  I  do  so  because 
I  believe  the  decision  reached  in  the  Supreme 
Court  case  Roe  versus  Wade  in  January  1973 
IS  a  sound  one. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  I  supfxirt  this  legislation  because  it  contin- 
ues the  precedent  set  in  Roe  versus  Wade,  In- 
cluding the  provision  that  permits  States  to 
regulate  abortion  after  fetal  viability.  During  the 
third  trimester,  the  Supreme  Court  makes  an 
exception  to  the  States'  authority  when  the 
preservation  of  the  life  or  health  of  the  mother, 
as  determined  by  appropriate  medical  )udg- 
ment,  IS  at  stake.  States  also  have  the  author- 
ity to  regulate  abortion  at  the  end  of  the  first 
trimester  to  promote  the  health  of  the  mother. 

In  signing  this  bill  my  purpose  is  to  leave 
with  individual  States  the  ability  to  enact  rea- 
sonable parental  notification  laws.  1  also  sup- 
port the  civil  rights  of  doctors  and  nurses  to 
refuse  to  perform  abortions. 


UNION  HOSPITAL  FOUNDATION 
NAMES  EILEEN  J.  TORBICK  CITI- 
ZEN OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OK  NEW  JERSKV 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  .Map  21.  1992 
Mr.  RirJALDO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
the  many  outstanding  businesswomen  who 
are  filling  new  leadership  positions  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  and  in  the  communities  that  I 
represent  in  the  7th  Congressional  District  of 
New  Jersey. 

One  of  these  business  leaders  is  Eileen  J. 
Torbick  of  Union.  She  is  a  kind,  hard-working, 
and  gentle  dynamo  whose  energies,  influence. 
and  goodwill  are  responsible  for  the  success 
of  many  charitable  and  civic  enterprises  in 
Union  Township. 
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As  a  senior  vice  president  of  the  Union  Cen- 
ter National  Bank,  Eileen  Torbick  has  helped 
to  promote  business  grovrth,  jobs,  and  the 
economy  of  the  community  Her  judgment, 
knowledge  of  banking  and  business,  and  her 
involvement  in  the  community  make  Eileen 
Torbick  an  invaluable  resource  and  an  essen- 
tial link  between  small  business  and  the  Union 
Center  National  Bank. 

Eileen  Torbick's  professional  expertise  and 
volunteer  service  as  president  of  the  Union 
Township  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  helped 
Union  to  prosper.  The  involvement  of  business 
leaders  like  Mrs.  Torbick  is  among  the  rea- 
sons why  Union  Township  was  designated  an 
All-American  City.  During  her  9  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  chamber  of  commerce,  she  served 
as  chairperson  of  the  chamber's  publicity  com- 
mittee and  the  Union  Festival  on  the  Green 

Community  organizations,  such  as  ttie  Boys 
and  Girls  Club  of  Union,  the  American  Heart 
Association,  the  Phil  Portnoy  Humanitarian  As- 
sociation, and  other  civic  and  charitable 
groups  in  Union  have  benefited  from  Eileen 
Torbick's  active  involvement 

On  June  5,  Eileen  Torbick  will  be  honored 
by  her  fellow  citizens  when  she  receives  the 
Union  Hospital  Foundation  award  as  Citizen  of 
the  Year.  It  is  an  award  she  has  earned  and 
which  Eileen  Torbick  richly  deserves,  and  I 
offer  my  congratulations  to  one  of  Union 
Township's  finest  citizens 


CHARLES  SUMNER  HIGH  SCHOOL 
VISITS  WASHINGTON 


HON.  WILUAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF  MISSOL'HI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdap.  Map  21.  1992 

Mr.  CLAY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  recognize 
the  outstanding  achievements  of  the  Charles 
Sumner  High  Sch<x)l  located  in  St.  Louis.  MO. 
Sumner  High  School  is  the  oldest  black  high 
school  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  having  a 
proud  tradition  of  excellence  since  1875. 

Many  outstanding  names  in  the  proud  black 
heritage  of  this  country  are  numbered  among 
Sumner's  graduates.  These  include,  among 
others,  Grace  Bumbry.  Arthur  Ashe.  General 
Roscoe  Robinson.  Jr..  Captain  Wendell  O. 
Pruitt.  Margaret  Bush  Wilson.  Dick  Gregory, 
Lincoln  Kilpatrick,  and  Rotjert  McFerrin. 

The  Sumner  Acapella  Choir  will  perform  at 
the  White  House  on  Wednesday.  May  27, 
1992,  at  10  a.m.  The  performance  is  of  signifi- 
cant importance  because  it  was  planned  to 
highlight  the  talent  and  positive  achievements 
of  an  urban  school  long  before  the  recent  un- 
rest in  our  cities.  Such  achievements  often  go 
unnoticed  and  unheralded. 

The  choir  is  well-known  and  their  achieve- 
ments widely  recognized  throughout  the  St. 
Louis  area.  They  have  featured  on  local  tele- 
vision. Sumner's  Acapella  Choir  has  received 
superior  ratings  consistently  in  State  competi- 
tions and  individual  choir  members  have  re- 
ceived area  recognition.  They  proudly  uphokj 
the  fine  tradition  of  the  Charles  Sumner  High 
School. 
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NATIONAL  MARITIMK  DAY     MAY 
22.  1992 


HON.  W.\LTER  B.  JONES 

OK  NoKTH  CAHcil-INA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  oK  KKHKKKENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1992 

Mr  JONES  o(  North  Carolina  Mr  Speaker, 
tomorrow.  May  22,  1992.  is  National  Maritime 
Day  In  May  1933,  the  Congress  passed  a 
)Oint  resolution  designating  May  22  o(  each 
year  as  National  Maritime  Day  m  commemora- 
tion of  the  tirst  successful  transoceanic  cross- 
ing by  a  steanvpropelled  vessel  Each  year 
sitx;e  1933.  we  have  honored  and  remem- 
bered the  many  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  have  served  this  country  m  the  US  mer- 
chant marine  It  is  especially  significant  that 
we  do  so  this  year— the  500lh  anniversary  of 
the  voyages  of  Christopher  Columbus 

Throughout  our  history,  the  merchant  ma 
rine  has  been  a  vital  element  in  the  defense 
of  the  United  States  and  m  the  movement  of 
goods  to  and  from  our  shores  in  international 
commerce  It  is  of  strategic  importance  that  a 
healthy  US    merchant  marine  be  maintained 

However,  today,  the  U  S  merchant  marine 
is  not  healthy  More  and  more,  vessels  calling 
on  our  ports  and  in  ports  throughout  the  world 
do  not  fly  the  American  flag,  do  not  have  U  S 
crews  on  board,  and  were  not  built  in  US 
shipyards  What  a  change  from  the  days  inn- 
mediately  following  World  War  li  when  the 
United  States  had  assembled  the  largest  mer- 
chant marine  fleet  the  world  had  ever  seen 
We  are  m  danger  of  losing  the  U  S  merchant 
marine  Just  recently,  two  of  the  ma|or  U  S  - 
flag  shipping  lines  indicated  that  they  will  be 
forced  to  switch  to  foreign  flag  by  i99b  unless 
substantial  policy  changes  regarding  the  mer 
chant  marine  are  forthcoming 

Many  say  that  with  the  breakup  of  the  So- 
viet Union  the  United  States  no  longer  faces 
a  threat  from  this  sector,  and  that  the  Armed 
Forces  should  be  cut  back  drastically  History 
should  have  taught  us  that  there  will  always 
be  threats  to  the  national  security  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  The  Union  of  Independent  States — 
formerly  Soviet  Union — is  not  stable  The  ac- 
tions of  one  or  more  ot  these  states  could 
threaten  our  national  security  What  atx)uf  the 
Middle  Easf  It  cerlainly  is  an  unstable  and 
volatile  area  There  are  also  many  developing 
countries  seeking  military  nuclear  capability 
and  some  that  have  the  ability  and  resources 
to  obtain  it 

Cutbacks  in  the  Armed  Forces  have  a  direct 
effect  on  the  US  merchant  marine  During 
times  of  war  or  national  emergency,  the  US 
merchant  marine  is  an  auxiliary  ol  the  Armed 
Forces,  charged  with  the  responsibility  ot  de- 
livering supplies  to  support  our  fighting  men 
and  women  wherever  they  may  be  in  the 
world  Just  look  at  the  role  played  by  U  S 
merchant  mariners  in  World  War  II.  Korea, 
Vietnam,  and  most  recently,  during  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  However,  without 
shipyards  to  build  the  ships  ana  without  rner- 
chant  mariners  to  man  them,  the  merchant 
marine  cannot  ensure  a  readiness  capability  m 
times  of  war  or  national  emergency  We  can 
not  afford  to  let  down  our  guard  and  be  unpre 
pared  to  respond  to  any  threat  against  the  na 
tional  security  of  the  United  States. 
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So,  on  this  National  Maritime  Day  1992.  let 
us  remember  and  honor  the  thousands  ol 
merchant  mariners  who  have  gone  so  hero- 
ically before  us  Let  us  also  honor  those  mer- 
chant mariners  who  serve  today  and  who  are 
ready  to  lay  their  lives  on  the  line  in  order  to 
protect  Our  Country  Let  us  also  make  the  de- 
cision to  do  whatever  it  takes  to  save  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine. 


PROTECTING  FAIR  TREATMENT 
FOR  FEDERAL  KMI'LOYEES  IN 
SEXUAL  HARAS.SMENT  AND 

WHISTLE  HLUWER  CASES 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEK.AS 

OF  PKNN.SVl.VA.MA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1992 

Mr  GEKAS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  introduced  a  bill 
today,  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  Ad- 
ministrative Judges  Protection  Act  of  1992 
The  bill  would  make  administrative  )udges  at 
the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  [MSPB] 
the  same  statutory  status  and  protections  as 
Administrative  Law  Judges  [ALJ's]  The  bill 
would  make  MSPB  administrative  judges,  who 
review  employment  decisions  of  Federal  agen- 
cies for  approximately  2  million  Federal  em- 
ployees, administrative  law  judges  Two-thirds 
ol  the  full-time  Federal  civilian  work  force  de- 
pends upon  the  fairness  and  integrity  of  em- 
ployment related  decisions  rendered  by  62  ad- 
ministrative lodges  at  the  Board 

One  of  the  most  widespread  employment 
related  problems  m  the  Federal  workplace,  as 
documented  by  the  MSPB  upon  the  request  of 
the  Congress,  is  sexual  harassment  m  1980 
and  1987  In  1987  the  MSPB  sent  out  ques- 
tionnaires to  13,000  Federal  employees  and 
received  8.523  responses.  In  1987.  42  percent 
of  all  women  and  14  percent  of  all  men  re- 
ported they  experienced  some  form  of 
uninvited  and  unwelcome  sexual  attention 
The  total  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
this  non-)ob-related  t)ehavior  is  estimated  at 
S267  3  million  during  the  survey  period  of  May 
1985  to  May  1987  These  costs  are  based  on 
|0b  turnover,  sick  leave  used,  lost  individual 
productivity,  and  lost  group  productivity  due  to 
sexual  harassment 

MSPB  administrative  judges  are  responsible 
for  hearing  and  deciding  direct  appeals  from 
Federal  employees  who  allege  that  an  ad- 
verse personnel  action  was  taken  against 
them  because  ol  their  "whistleblower  activi- 
ties"  In  1989  when  the  Whistleblower  Protec- 
tion Act  was  enacted,  the  Senate  report  stated 
that  Federal  employees  may  app)eal  to  the 
MSPB  and  that  the  first  review  is  to  be  by  an 
administrative  law  judge  and  then  the  Board 
However,  administrative  judges  hearing  these 
cases  at  the  Board  are  not  ALJ's  as  the  act 
contemplated,  nor  do  they  have  the  protec- 
tions ol  ALJ's  under  the  law  to  ensure  the  im- 
partiality and  independence  of  their  decisions 
This  bill  will  provide  this  contemplated  and 
lornj-awaited  status  as  ALJ's  to  the  administra- 
tive judges  at  MSPB 

MSPB  administrative  judges  hear  sensitive 
personnel  cases  on  sexual  harassment  and 
whistleblower  protections  involving  highly 
placed  agency  officials.  In  fact  the  House  just 
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recently  authorized  the  MSPB  to  hear  appeals 
on  misconduct  cases  from  the  Senior  Execu- 
tive Service  Federal  employees  relying  upon 
the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  MSPB  administrative  judges  are 
not  aware  that  these  judges  are  subject  to  re- 
moval, suspension,  and  performance  appraisal 
by  their  agency  on  their  hearing  and  decision- 
making functions  Currently,  MSPB's  perfornv 
arx:e  appraisal  determines  whether  these 
judges  receive  cash  awards  for  their  work 
MSPB  conducts  both  preissuance  and 
postissuance  quality  reviews  ot  decisions  is- 
sued by  MSPB  administrative  judges  No  facet 
of  a  decision  is  immune  from  review  Review- 
ers may  include  headquarters  f>ersonnel  who 
perform  no  hearing  or  decisionmaking  func- 
tions The  results  of  these  reviews  may  influ- 
ence a  judge's  overall  performance  rating  and 
pay. 

Most  Federal  employees  believe  that  they 
are  entitled  to  a  fair  hearing  t)efore  losing  one 
of  their  most  precious  possessions,  their  liveli- 
hood. Unfortunately,  Federal  employees  have 
less  protections  than  we  currently  grant  an  in- 
dividual applying  for  Social  Security  taenelits 
will  trigger  the  right  to  a  hearing  before  an  ad- 
ministrative law  judge,  who  cannot  be  intimi- 
dated or  influenced  because  of  the  statutory 
protections  guarding  an  ALJ's  decisional  mde- 
piendence  Federal  employees  are  not  aware 
that  their  case  before  the  MSPB  will  be  sub- 
ject to  "quality  review  " 

I  believe  that  Federal  employees  should 
have  the  same  protections  m  hearings  before 
the  MSPB  on  critical  personnel  decisions  that 
may  in  fact  rum  an  individual's  career  For 
these  reasons,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  give 
MSPB  administrative  judges  the  same  classi- 
fication status  and  protections  as  ALJ's  in  re- 
gard to  removal  and  suspensions  only  for 
good  cause,  rotation  of  case  assignments  to 
ensure  impartiality  on  the  part  of  the 
decisionmaker  and  no  performance  appraisa' 
ot  their  adjudication  functions  These  protec- 
tions will  guard  the  integrity  of  the  Merit  Sys- 
tems Protection  Board  in  reviewing  Federal 
employment  practices  and  keep  them  free 
Irom  political  influence  I  think  this  is  important 
to  the  civil  service  system  and  it  is  not  a  dif- 
ficult task  to  undertake,  since  extending  these 
provisions  would  be  budget  neutral  by  CBO 
standards 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  jom  me  in  providing 
these  safeguards  to  the  process  ot  reviewing 
important  employment  decisions  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  making  administrative  judges  at  the 
MSPB  ALJ's.  they  will  receive  the  additional 
compensation  now  only  obtained  by  cash 
bonus  awards,  which  is  clearly  not  appropriate 
tor  decisionmakers  m  such  sensitive  matters  I 
am  also  concerned  about  recent  reports  that 
the  agency  interprets  the  law  for  the  judges, 
and  I  am  requesting  that  the  text  of  an  article 
on  this  issue  by  an  attorney  practicing  before 
the  MSPB  be  included  m  the  RECORD  as  fol- 
lows. 
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THE  COMPREHENSIVE  NATIONAL 
ENERGY  POLICY  ACT 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VLNTO 

OF  MINNKSfJTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REfRESENT .STIVES 

Thursday.  May  21 .  1992 
Mr  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  the  Comprehensive  National  En- 
ergy Policy  Act.  A  little  over  a  year  ago.  I 
stood  here  to  express  my  dismay  at  the  ad- 
ministration's long-awaited  national  energy 
strategy.  To  follow  the  proposals  laid  out  at 
that  time  by  President  Bush  would  have  been 
more  detrimental  to  our  future  interests  than 
doing  nothing  at  all.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it 
was  the  administration's  hope — that  we  would 
do  nothing  at  all. 

Well.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  we  in  the 
House  have  attempted  to  meet  the  challenge 
arKl  the  problem  of  shaping  a  sound  energy 
policy.  The  measure  before  us  today,  while 
not  perfect,  is  a  very  good  bill.  It  is  a  conv 
prehensive  bill,  as  its  title  suggests.  It  is  a  bill 
that  tries  very  hard  to  move  beyond  competing 
short-term  interests  and  instead  looks  toward 
addressing  our  long-term  needs  as  a  nation. 
The  Comprehensive  National  Energy  Policy 
Act  deserves  our  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members  will  recall,  in  the 
late  I970's  we  made  significant  progress  to- 
wards the  development  of  a  responsible  en- 
ergy policy.  Programs  were  created  to  pro- 
mote research  and  development  of  renewable 
energies  such  as  solar  and  wind  power,  as 
well  as  to  institute  strong  conservation  provi- 
sions This  initiative  and  effort  were  made  only 
to  see  such  advances  lost  to  the  regressive 
policies  of  the  Reagan  administration  yester- 
day and  the  indifference  of  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration today. 

Frankly,  the  lack  of  Presidential  support 
since  1980  has  left  this  country  unprepared  to 
meet  its  future.  Many  should  take  the  criticism 
for  this  predicament.  But  more  importantly. 
there  are  just  as  many  people  today  who 
would  prefer  to  keep  this  same  I980's  policy 
path  of  energy  dependence — leaving  us  eco- 
nomically frustrated,  environmentally  dam- 
aged, and  simply  incapable  of  nneeting  our  en- 
ergy needs  as  fossil  fuels  continue  to  be  ex- 
pended This  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen 
The  purpose  of  a  national  energy  strategy 
should  not  solely  be  to  free  the  United  States 
from  the  stranglehold  of  foreign  oil  interests 
only  to  turn  right  around  and  hand  us  over  into 
the  control  of  the  domestic  power  interests  of 
oil,  nuclear,  and  coal  energy.  We  must  actively 
work  to  once  again  engage  viable  alternative 
sources  of  fuel,  promote  conservation  and  in- 
creased efficiency,  protect  our  national  re- 
sources, and  maintain  our  economic  viability 
and  energy  choices 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  type  of  balance  was  not 
even  addressed  in  the  energy  plan  that  Presi- 
dent Bush  delivered  to  us  last  year. 

Certainly,  there  are  a  number  of  issues 
which  are  not  addressed  by  this  measure  be- 
fore the  House  that  I  would  have  hoped  could 
be  addressed.  For  instance  corporate  average 
fuel  economy  [CAFE]  standards  are  not  even 
mentioned,  let  alone  increased.  And  I  note  the 
absence,  as  well,  of  the  proposal  by  our  col- 
league Henry  Waxman  to  reduce  cartxin-diox- 
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ide  emissions  to  1990  levels  will  not  become 
a  part  of  this  act. 

I  am  also  extremely  concerned  by  the 
lengths  that  this  bill  goes  to  promote  our  reli- 
ance on  nuclear  energy.  If  we  are  intent  upon 
moving  forward  with  our  nuclear  energy  pro- 
gram then  it  is  incumbent  that  we  simulta- 
neously move  forward  with  a  program  to  deal 
with  high-level  nuclear  waste.  Unfortunately. 
we  are  failing  to  meet  our  responsibility  in  this 
case.  We  are  pushing  forward  with  the  pro- 
duction side  while  steadily  losing  ground  in  our 
capacity  to  store  the  waste  byproducts.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  have  within  their  power  the 
authority  to  develop  a  much  needed  long-term 
nuclear  storage  plan  for  America.  Yet  they 
refuse  to  do  so.  Instead  they  want  this  IxxJy 
to  take  the  heat  and  do  their  job  for  them.  We 
must  stop  this  political  see-saw.  If  the  adminis- 
tration wants  to  promote  the  nuclear  energy 
industry,  then  it  must  be  willing  to  face  up  to 
the  nuclear  waste  problem. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  an  overall  balance  m 
the  bill  before  us  today.  Tax  credits,  edu- 
cational programs,  the  promotion  of  conserva- 
tion, public  safety,  and  environmental  protec- 
tion. As  a  true  energy  stratev,y.  the  Conrv 
prehensive  National  Energy  Policy  Act  goes 
beyond  promoting,  supporting,  and  encourag- 
ing such  initiatives.  Rather,  this  measure  in> 
plements  decisive  steps  to  achieve  the  policy 
objectives.  Clearly,  it  is  in  our  Nation's  t)est  in- 
terest to  pass  this  bill  and  to  get  back  on  track 
establishing  America's  long-range  energy  pri- 
orities. 

We  all  know  that  we  have  to  be  prepared 
for  that  time  when  limited,  nonrenewable  sup- 
plies of  oil  and  coal  are  exhausted.  This 
means  a  commitment  to  exploring  alternative 
energy  sources.  But  some  may  forget  that  the 
fossil  fuels  coal  and  oil  are  not  the  only  finite 
resources  m  the  equation.  We  must  also  take 
into  account  that  the  capacity  for  our  water, 
land,  and  air  to  absorb  the  impact  of  energy 
activities  IS  also  finite.  The  environmental 
damage  wrought  by  continuing  to  consume 
large  amounts  of  these  fossil  fuels  is  but  one 
example. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  not  even  begun  to 
tap  the  sudace  of  the  potential  energy  avail- 
able to  us  through  renewables.  if  they  are 
economically  unfeasible  at  present  then  it  is 
mainly  because  we  have  failed  to  do  enough 
in  this  sphere.  We  have  not  adequately  pro- 
vided for  research  and  development  which  will 
ensure  that  renewables  are  feasible.  In  i98i. 
renewables  accounted  for  19  percent  of  re- 
search and  development  funding:  in  1990  this 
figure  fell  to  a  measly  4  percent,  a  drop  of 
nearly  80  percent  in  funding  commitment.  A 
responsible  national  energy  strategy  would  not 
fail  on  this  point.  The  Comprehensive  National 
Energy  Policy  Act  before  us  does  address 
positively  this  responsibility  and  need. 

Furthermore,  while  it  is  obvious  that  working 
towad  the  goals  of  greater  energy  efficiency 
and  increased  use  of  alternative  sources  of 
energy  would  provide  significant  benefits  to 
our  environment,  it  is  less  apparent — but  just 
as  true — that  our  economy  would  share  in 
these  achievements.  As  some  of  my  col- 
leagues may  know,  Greenpeace  recently  re- 
leased an  analysis  ot  the  Department  of  Com- 
merces  own  models  which  demonstrates  that 
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1.5  million  new  jobs  couk)  be  created  in  the 
first  year  alone  if  the  Federal  Government 
would  only  shift  more  funds  to  clean  energy 
programs.  We  have  an  opportunity  today  to 
develop  employment  and  to  launch  a  new 
economic  enterprise  which  will  serve  as  a  na- 
tional energy  strategy  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  briefly  mention 
several  specific  provisions  that  I  worked  to 
have  adopted  in  the  Interior  Committee  bill 
These  provisions  clarity  the  authority  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, and  other  Federal  agencies  involved  with 
hydroelectric  projects  on  Federal  lands  The 
administration  haa  asked  for  codification  of 
these  authorities,  but  their  specific  proposals 
were  inconsistent  with  sound  management  of 
Federal  lands.  Fortunately,  the  administration 
proposals  were  rejected  by  the  Senate,  bui 
the  corresponding  provisions  in  the  Senate  bill 
are  themselves  inadequate. 

Title  13  of  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the  inte- 
rior Committee,  improves  upon  the  Senate 
version  by  substituting  a  number  of  different 
provisions,  most  ot  which  have  in  the  past 
been  approved  by  either  the  committee  or  the 
House  as  a  whole.  In  particular,  section 
21301,  relating  to  energy-related  nghl-of-way 
on  BLM  and  National  Forest  lands,  and  to 
dams  within  the  National  Park  System,  are  im- 
portant provisions  reflecting  bills  previously  de- 
veloped by  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Public  Lands,  which  I  chair. 

These  provisions  make  it  clear  that  BLM 
and  the  Forest  Service  have  the  authority  for 
issuing  and  conditioning  rights-of-way  on  the 
lands  they  manage  related  to  hydroelectric  or 
similar  projects.  The  effect  of  this  section  is  to 
reverse  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Ninth  Circuit  which  incorrectly  interpreted 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
of  1976. 

In  addition,  section  21302  would  prohibit 
any  new  dam,  either  within  a  National  ParV 
System  unit,  or  which  would  flood  any  lands 
within  such  a  unit  This  section  also  makes  it 
clear  that  no  existing  dam.  either  within  or  ca- 
pable of  flooding  park  lands,  could  be  reli- 
censed  to  permit  new  or  increased  effects  on 
park  lands  unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
concurs  in  that  relicensing.  This  would  serve 
to  resolve  a  dispute  over  existing  law.  m  ways 
consistent  with  the  proper  protections  and 
management  of  the  National  Park  System 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  all  the 
committees  that  worked  to  produce  this  act.  I 
especially  want  to  thank  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  members  for  the  leadership 
they  provided,  and  my  own  Interior  Committee 
chairman.  Mr.  MiliER.  who  has  persistently 
tried  to  give  us  a  bill  that  protects  our  environ- 
ment and  encourages  public  participation  m 
these  important  matters  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  passage  of  the 
Comprehensive  National  Energy  Policy  Act. 


HONORING  GENE  BASILI  FOR  A 
LIFETIME  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


HON.  RICHARD  E.  NEAL 

OF  MASSACHl'SETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Thursday,  May  21.  1992 
Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  i 
take  this  opportunity  to   recognize   Gene   F. 
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Basili  for  his  outstanding  service  to  the  Spring 
fiekj,  MA,  community   He  will  soon  retire  from 
the    school    system    and    he    will    be    greatly 
missed 

Gene  was  born  Gino  Basili  on  August  4. 
1928,  m  Worcester,  MA.  where  he  attended 
local  schools  before  going  on  to  Worcester 
Trade  High  School  to  t>ecome  a  machinist 
Two  weeks  t)efore  graduation,  however.  Gene 
dropped  out  of  school  and  lomed  the  Tony 
Rand  Tno  as  an  accordion  player 

Gene  played  throughout  the  country  with  the 
Vanety  Boys  from  1949  to  1953.  before  end- 
ing up  in  Spnngfield  as  a  result  of  a  freak  ac 
cident  with  his  txx)king  agent  In  1953.  he 
joined  the  John  Brogan  Band,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  group  broke  up  m  1988 

During  that  time.  Gene  enrolled  m  Spring- 
field's Technical  High  School.  t>efore  going  on 
to  get  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from 
Westtiekj  State  College  m  1906  In  addition  to 
playing  and  studying.  Gene  worked  6  nights  a 
week  at  the  Wayside  Restaurant  and  gave  ac- 
cordion lessons  every  afternoon 

After  going  to  school  nights  and  summers, 
Gene  received  both  his  Master  of  Education 
and  C  A  G  S  in  Administration  Gene  t)egan 
his  teaching  career  in  1 960  as  a  9th  grade 
science  teacher  at  Classical  Junior  High 
School,  before  going  on  to  teach  physics  at 
Technical  High  School  m  1966. 

Gene  was  appointed  assistant  principal  at 
Forest  Park  Junior  High  School  in  1969.  re- 
maining there  until  1973  when  he  became  as- 
sistant principal  at  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce After  6  years  as  assistant  pnncipal. 
Gene  t)ecame  the  principal 

As  principal.  Gene  expanded  the  faculty  to 
include  foreign  language  and  bilingual  teach- 
ers, created  for  computer  rooms,  and  provided 
electric  typewriters  lor  the  typing  rooms  Inno- 
vations in  the  academic  program  have  been  a 
hallmark  tor  Gene  Programs  at  local  colleges 
allow  Commerce  seniors  to  attend  those  col- 
leges lor  free  while  still  at  Commerce  and  re- 
ceive college  credit  As  the  result  of  market  re- 
search and  student  faculty  labor,  the  school 
store  operates  in  con|unction  with  the  Market- 
ing classes  There  are  now  three  diplomas  of- 
fered at  the  High  School  of  Commerce, 

Despite  his  busy  schedule.  Gene  continues 
to  pursue  music  as  an  avocation  He  serves 
on  the  Board  of  Local  1 71— Springfield  Musi- 
cians and  frequently  plays  the  accordion  at 
church  youth  parties,  the  Hampden  County 
House  of  Correction,  and  various  social  func- 
tions 

Gene  serves  as  a  minister  and  a  memt>er  of 
the  Parish  Council  at  Holy  Name  Church  He 
IS  also  active  m  the  Re-encounter  Christ  pro- 
gram at  the  House  of  Correction  and  plans  to 
continue  after  retirement  Last  year,  he  was 
awarded  the  Serviam  Award  at  the  Columbus 
day  activities  tor  over  30  years  of  outstanding 
service  to  the  community 

Gene  and  his  wile.  Carol,  have  four  chil- 
dren, Cheryl.  Debra.  Brian,  and  Demse,  and 
two  grarxlchildren 

I  join  with  all  of  Genes  present  and  former 
students  m  wishing  him  a  prosperous  retire- 
ment and  many  years  of  health  and  happi- 
ness 
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SUSPEND  MP'N  FOR  SERBI.\ 


HON.  HLKSK  R.  WOLF 

^'f  \!KGI.SI.\ 
i.\  THK  HorsK  OK  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1992 

Mr  WOLF  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
bring  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a  most  hor- 
rible enample  of  naked  aggression  unprece- 
dented since  World  War  II  Today  Sertjian 
troops  are  threatening  to  shell  a  major  chemi- 
cal plant  outside  of  Sarajevo  that  could  cause 
a  massive  ecological  disaster  for  central  Eu- 
rope In  blatant  disregard  lor  all  accepted 
human  rights  principles.  Serbian  troops  are 
also  blocking  thousands  of  women,  children, 
and  elderly  from  fleeing  war-torn  Sarajevo 

Since  the  death  of  the  head  of  their  relief 
convoy,  the  International  Red  Cross,  which 
provides  vital  humanitarian  aid.  is  pulling  out 
The  Sarajevo  airport  is  occupied  by  Serbian 
troops  preventing  any  humanitarian  aid  from 
entering  Bosnia 

What  we're  expenencing  in  Bosnia- 
Hercevgovina  is  large-scale  genocide  Hans 
Silajdzic.  the  Bosnian  foreign  minister  de- 
scribed his  home  as  a  slaughter  house  Ser- 
bia's actions  according  to  the  United  fJations 
are  inhumane 

Yesterday  the  State  Department  announced 
the  termination  of  JTA,  the  Yugoslavia's  na- 
tional airline,  landing  rights  in  the  United 
States  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sus- 
pending most-lavored-nation  trading  status  for 
Serbia.  This  is  an  urgent  attempt  to  deter  Ser- 
bia aggression  against  Bosnia  Hercegovina 
and  other  republics  of  the  disintegrating  Yugo- 
slav federation 

It  IS  not  reasonable  for  Serbia  to  t>e  cat- 
egorized as  a  most-favored-nation  of  the 
United  States  Please  join  me  m  an  attempt  to 
stop  Serbia's  brutal  aggression  Also.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  tor  the  Record 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  today's  New 
York  Times 

U  R.  - 
He  It  enactPd  hy  the  Senate  and  House  o;  Hep- 
resentalives  nf  the  United  .'italfs  of  .Aru-ru  a  tn 
Congress  asscnh/i  ,i, 

SECTION  1.  WITHDRAWAL  OK  MOST  KAVOKKI)  NA 
TION  STATIS  KKOM  THK  KKUKKAL 
RKPl  B1.IC  OK  YL(,0,SI^V1A 

(ai  I,\  Gkneral —Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  ib),  nondlscnmlnatory  treatment 
3hall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  itroods 
that-- 

(11  are  the  product  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  'YuKOslavia;  and 

i2)  are  entered  into  the  customs  territory 
of  the  United  States  un  or  after  the  15th  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

lb)  Restoration  ok  Nondiscrimlvatory 
Treatment  -Notwithstandln»r  subsection 
lai,  the  President  may  restore  nondlscrim- 
inatciry  treatment  to  Koods  that  are  the 
product  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Yugo- 
slavia 30  days  after  he  certifies  to  the  Con- 
(fress  that^- 

(li  such  treatment  would  promote  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act  of 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe  (also  known  as  the  -Helsinki  Final 
Act"),  particularly  the  provisions  regarding 
human  rights  and  humanitarian  affairs;  and 

i2i  the  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  — 

(A)  has  ceased  its  armed  conflict  with  the 
other  ethnic  peoples  of  the  region  formerly 
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comprising  the  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia:  and 

iBi  has  agreed  to  respect  the  twrders  of  the 
6  republics  that  comprised  the  Socialist  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Yugoslavia  under  the  1974 
Yugoslav  Constitution- 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  21.  1992) 

SHAME  IN  Olr  Time,  in  Bosnia 
.\  disgrace  for  humanity  "  The  words  ut- 
tered In  Washington  Tuesday  by  Harls 
Sllftjdzic.  Foreign  Minister  of  beleaguered 
Bosnia,  should  chill  the  hearts  of  all  who  de- 
spise naked  aggression. 

The  Serbian  strongman  Slobodan 
Milosevic  steps  up  his  brutal  bombardment 
of  Bosnia's  capital,  Sarajevo,  and  his  "ethnic 
cleansing  "  of  Serb-occupied  territory.  Hun- 
dreds die.  ancient  towns  are  turned  to  rub- 
bie  And  what  is  the  response  of  the  U.S..  the 
European  Community  and  the  U.N.?  Sighs. 
shrugs  and  evasions. 

The  bully  who  violates  Bosnia's  Inter- 
nationally recognized  borders  must  be  con- 
fronted by  an  international  coalition  pre- 
pared to  do  what  is  necessary  to  put  him  In 
his  place  Otherwise  the  brutality  in  Bosnia 
will,  far  beyond  the  Balkans,  dash  hopes  for 
a  new  world  order 

This  little  country  has  been  given  a  ruin- 
ous runaround.  Washington  Initially  called 
on  the  European  Community  to  cope  with 
The  threat  to  peace,  even  as  it  disparaged 
KC  efforts  When  its  mediation  efforts  col- 
lapsed, Europe  called  for  U.N.  peacekeepers 
The  U.N  was  prepared  to  send  them  in  Feb- 
ruary, but  then  Washington  protested  that 
$634  million  was  too  expensive.  Another  mis- 
sion to  Yugoslavia  managed  to  cut  that  by 
S28  million -cheese-paring  that  cost  weeks, 
and  lives. 

In  March,  the  blue  helmets  finally  began 
arriving  in  force  in  Croatia.  The  UN  estab- 
lished Its  headquarters  in  Sarajevo  as  a  way 
of  creating  a  presence,  as  well,  in  Bosnia 
But  within  weeks  U  N.  officials  were  whining 
that  peacekeepers  'are  routinely  harassed, 
the  Organization's  property  stolen  and  its 
emblems  and  uniforms  misappropriated." 
The  UN-  pulled  out  of  Bosnia  and  now  pon- 
ders withdrawing  from  the  rest  of  Yugo- 
slavia 

What  touching  concern  for  misappro- 
priated emblems— even  as  whole  neighbor- 
hoods of  Bosnians  were  being  forced  to  flee 
for  their  lives  It  is  true  that  the  U.N.  peace- 
keepers are  too  lightly  armed  to  defend 
against  rampaging  Serbs  But  why  is  that 
the  only  alternative^  The  larger  truth  is 
that  the  U  N.  peacekeepers  have  become  a 
cover  for  Western  inaction 

Now  there's  not  even  the  pretense  of  a  U.N. 
presence  In  Bosnia.  And  the  worlds  collec- 
tive irresponsibility  stands  exposed  as  na- 
kedly as  the  Milosevic  aggression.  President 
Bush,  proud  leader  of  the  free  world,  had  no 
trouble  deciding  that  Iraq's  aggression 
against  Kuwait  should  not  st-and.  He  assem- 
bled a  global  coalition  to  force  withdrawal. 
Why  not  a  new  one  now'' 

Such  a  coalition  need  not  undertake  armed 
intervention,  at  least  not  yet  The  economic 
noose  can  be  tightened  and  those  who  help 
Serbia  circumvent  it  can  be  pressured.  And  if 
cooperative  security  is  to  have  meaning,  the 
coalition  can  declare  its  willingness  to  use 
greater  force,  as  a  last  resort. 

Aggression  ought  to  be  every  bit  a  despica- 
ble in  the  Balkans  as  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
For  the  US  and  its  allies  to  stand  by  while 
Milosevic  marauders  defile  Bosnia  invites 
bullies  elsewhere  to  take  heart.  Peace  in  our 
time,  spineless  leaders  said  in  the  1930's.  In 
our  time  the  word  Is  shame 
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cation  to  service,  skill  and  creativity  have  com-     CONGRESSMAN      KLLDEE      HONORS 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OK  CAUKORNIA 

IN  T}iE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  .May  21.  1992 

f^r  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Josephine  "Jo"  Gilpin,  an  out- 
standing citizen  from  my  congressional  district, 
Sacramento,  CA.  I  wanted  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  inform  my  colleagues  of  the  inspiring 
career  of  this  devoted  public  servant 

During  the  past  10  years,  Josephine  Gilpin 
has  worked  for  the  California  Exposition  and 
State  Fair,  the  Environmental  Affairs  Agency 
and  nrKDSt  recently,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  I  commend  Ms.  Gilpin  for  her 
many  contributions  to  the  environment  and  to 
the  people  of  California. 

Ms.  Gilpin  will  be  retiring  on  May  29.  1992 
after  almost  20  years  of  service  to  the  State 
of  California.  Next  Thursday,  a  luncheon  will 
be  held  in  her  honor. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  that  my  fellow  colleagues 
join  me  in  congratulating  Josephine  Giipin  on 
a  job  well  done  and  extend  our  t)est  wishes  on 
all  her  future  endeavors. 


bined  to  serve  a  community  In  need.  For  that 
we  can  thank  Howard  Cohen,  a  man  I  am 
proud  to  call  my  neighbor  and  my  fnend.  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues  the  fine  record  of 
this  dedicated  and  tireless  public  servant. 


THE   FLINT   NEIGHBORHOOD  COA- 
LITION 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HOWARD  C.  COHEN 


HON.  STEPHLN  J.  SOLARZ 

OK  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21,  1992 

Mr  SOLARZ  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  remarkable  individual,  Howard 
Cohen  On  May  28,  1992,  Mr.  Cohen  will  be 
honored  by  the  Coney  Island  Hospital  Com- 
munity Advisory  Board  for  10  years  of  distin- 
guished service  as  the  hospital's  executive  di- 
rector. I  am  proud  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
join  my  neighbors  in  hononng  Mr.  Cohen's 
work 

Since  he  t)egan  his  stewardship  in  1982, 
Howard  Cohen  has  overseen  all  facets  of  the 
445  bed  acute  care  hospital  serving  Brooklyn's 
shore  front  communities,  located  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  In  addition  to  being  a  skilled 
hospital  administrator,  Mr.  Cohen  has  worked 
closely  with  the  community  that  neighbors  and 
depends  on  the  hospital.  His  close  working  re- 
lationship with  many  shore  front  residents  has 
been  consistently  reflected  in  the  high  quality 
of  services  tailored  to  the  needs  and  concerns 
of  my  constituents.  He  has  been  a  true  leader, 
demanding  yet  responsive,  attentive  and  al- 
ways ready  to  respond  creatively. 

On  May  28,  staff,  patients,  neighbors,  and 
local  officials  will  gather  to  celebrate  the  tre- 
mendous success  of  Howard  Cohen's  tenure 
at  Coney  Island  Hospital,  and  to  give  him  a 
long  overdue  thank  you  Dunng  a  time  of  eco- 
nomic crisis  in  our  health  care  industry,  How- 
ard Cohen  has  managed  to  ensure  the  con- 
sistent delivery  of  high  quality  health  care  at 
Coney  Island  Hospital.  His  tremendous  effort 
and  devotion  is  appreciated  by  all  and  worthy 
of  our  accolades. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  Americans  are 
justifiably  concerned  over  the  future  of  their 
health  care  system,  I  am  pleased  to  inform  my 
colleagues  that  in  a  corner  of  Brooklyn,  dedi- 


PROJECT  LIBERTY  SHIP    "JOHN  \V. 
BROWN'  RECOGNIZED 


HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BLNTLEY 

OK  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Thursday.  May  21.  1992 

Mrs  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Apnl  4. 
1 992.  I  had  the  distinct  honor  and  pleasure  of 
t)eing  aboard  the  SS  John  W.  Brown  at  pier  1 . 
Clinton  Street  in  Baltimore.  MD.  On  this  mo- 
mentous occasion  I  received  an  award  from 
the  America  the  Beautiful  Fund  of  Washington, 
DC,  on  behalf  of  Project  Liberty  Ship  John  W. 
Brown  and  in  turn  presented  it  to  Capt.  Bnan 
Hope,  its  chairman. 

This  award  was  given  for  the  more  than 
100.000  hours  of  volunteer  labor  performed  by 
the  memt)ers  of  Project  Litjerty  Ship  in  the 
restoration  of  the  John  W.  Brown.  The  award 
represents  the  unflagging  efforts  of  the  volun- 
teers to  rescue  one  of  the  original  2.770  his- 
tonc  liberty  ships,  of  which  only  two  are  left, 
and  thus  to  salvage,  with  its  successes,  a 
unique  moment  in  our  Nation's  history  when 
the  liberty  fleet  transported  two-thirds  of  the 
U.S.  exports  and  played  such  a  key  role  in  the 
Allies'  victory  in  World  War  II. 

The  honor  was  conferred  on  Project  Liberty 
Ship  also  for  paying  tnbute,  through  the  living 
artifact  of  the  John  W.  Brown,  to  the  men  and 
women  of  American  industry  who  built  the  lib- 
erty fleet  and  to  the  merchant  mariners  who 
sailed  the  ships  and  to  the  armed  guard  who 
defended  them.  Project  Litierty  Ship  was  hon- 
ored also  for  bnnging  history  to  life,  through 
the  John  W.  Brown,  for  millions  of  American 
young  people  today  arxj  in  generations  to 
come,  and  for  inspiring  youthful  interest  in 
many  fields,  including  geography,  economics, 
and  science. 

Project  Liberty  Ship  is  a  solid  testament  of 
the  power  of  community  action  in  retrieving 
and  preserving  the  precious  legacies  of  our 
Nation's  past.  Project  Lit)erty  Ship's  myriad 
volunteers  and  benefactors  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  resurrection  of  the  SS  John 
W.  Brown.  This  living  memorial  serves  as  an 
invaluable  tool  to  illustrate  the  vital  role  ship- 
ping stil!  plays  in  our  Nation's  economy  and  in 
support  of  our  troops  during  wartime.  It  lives 
again  as  a  cultural  and  historic  treasure  for 
America's  third  century. 

This  prestigious  award  marks  the  first  time 
the  John  W.  Brown  was  honored  by  an  organi- 
zation outside  of  the  maritime  industry.  Since 
this  award  is  given  to  only  two  recipients  in 
each  State  yearly,  the  John  \A/.  Brown,  as  a 
1 992  recipient,  has  added  greatly  to  Baltimore 
maritime  heritage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  fellow  colleagues.  I  salute 
Project  Liberty  Ship  John  W.  Brown  and  take 
great  pride  in  this  national  treasure. 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIG.AN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday    May  21 .  1992 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  before  you 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  organization  dedi- 
cated to  preserving  and  promoting  the  neigtv 
tx)rhoods  of  my  hometown  of  Flint.  Ml.  Since 
1982,  the  Flint  Neightx)rhocxl  Coalition  has  en- 
couraged and  empowered  the  residents  of  the 
city  of  Flint  to  work  together  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  m  our  community. 

From  a  small  group  of  citizens  (jetermmed 
to  prevent  the  construction  of  a  convenience 
store  in  a  residential  area,  the  Flint  Neightx)r- 
hoo6  Coalition  [FNC]  has  grown  into  a  city- 
wide  organization.  Its  memtjers  represent  the 
diversity  of  colors,  creeds,  and  economic 
standir>g  that  comprise  the  Flint  community. 

The  FNC  developed  the  Helping  Hands 
project,  which  provides  safe  houses  in  the 
neighborhoods  for  children  who  are  m  danger 
of  being  molested  or  atxiucted.  The  FNC  suc- 
cessfully lobbied  the  Flint  City  Council  for  a 
noise  ordinance.  The  coalition  also  provides 
technical  assistance  to  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals interested  in  community  development. 
One  form  of  assistance  is  a  leadership  skills 
training  program  focusing  on  five  areas:  Self 
esteem.  t)ehavior  modification,  motivational 
skills,  neighborhood  capacity,  and  action 
steps. 

The  Flint  Neighborhood  Coalition  is  working 
with  the  Genesee  County  Health  Department 
to  sponsor  a  health  survey  They  hope  to  use 
the  data  collected  to  develop  a  plan  of  action 
to  reduce  Flint's  high  rate  of  cardiovascular 
problems  and  to  raise  the  level  of  children's 
inoculations. 

In  1991.  the  FNC  worked  with  community 
organizations,  local  businesses,  city  govern- 
ment and  residents  to  conduct  the  first  annual 
Operation  Brush  Up.  Forty-three  homes  m  a 
two  block  area  of  the  city  plagued  by  urban 
blight  were  painted  and  their  lawns 
landscaped.  The  labor  was  done  by  volunteers 
from  every  area  of  the  Flint  community  And 
the  success  of  Operation  Brush  Up  just  in- 
creases with  every  passing  year.  Just  last 
week  nearly  3.000  people  turned  out  to  paint 
and  repair  over  80  houses. 

This  year  the  Flint  Neighborhood  Coalition  is 
sponsoring  a  series  of  activities  dunng  Save 
Our  Neighborhoods  Week,  the  coalition  is  en- 
couraging residents,  businesses  and  other 
landowners  to  clean  up  their  properties  Again 
the  FNC  has  tieen  able  to  obtain  the  coopera- 
tion of  hundreds  of  residents  citywide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Flint  Neightxjrhood  Coali- 
tion IS  a  shining  example  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished when  a  community  works  to- 
gether. It  IS  my  hope  that  cities  across  the  Na- 
tion will  follow  the  lead  of  the  residents  of  my 
hometown,  encouraging  their  citizens  to  inv 
prove  the  quality  of  life  in  their  communities.  It 
IS  with  great  pride  that  I  ask  you  and  my  fellow 
Members  of  Congress  to  recognize  the  tre- 
mendous achievements  of  the  Flint  Neighlxir- 
hood  Coalition.  They  have  blazed  a  path  for 
the  Nation  to  follow. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  WKLDON  RESO 
LUTION  Al'THORIZING  A  CITI 
ZKNS  COMMISSION  ON  CONGRES 
SIGNAL  ETHICS 

HON.  CURT  WILDO.N 

'IV  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THK  HorsE  OF  FtEPRESKNTATIVES 

ThuTsdau.  .\Jay  21.  1992 

Mr  WELDON  Mr  Speaker,  public  approval 
ratings  of  Congress  are  at  an  all-time  low 
Americans  are  crying  out  for  reform  of  this  in- 
stitution. It  IS  clear  that  many  aspects  ot  our 
system  are  broke,  and  it  is  time  for  us  to  fix 
them 

Today,  along  with  my  Democratic  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr  ANDRtWSl.  '  af^i  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  will  create  an  inde- 
pendent body  to  oversee  congressional  oper- 
ations and  ethics  This  resolution  would  give 
additional  powers  to  the  newly -created  inspec- 
tor general  position,  and  authori/e  a  bipartisan 
commission  ot  American  citi/ens  to  play  a  co- 
equal role  in  House  ethics  and  oversight 

As  long  as  it  IS  solely  up  to  Congress  to  po- 
lice itself  on  ethics  matters,  the  public  will  re- 
main skeptical  It  IS  time  to  restore  peoples 
faith  not  only  in  our  system — but  m  the  integ- 
rity of  this  institution  Our  legislation  goes  a 
long  way  toward  achieving  that  goal. 


THE  DROUGHT  IN  SOUTHERN 
AFRICA 

HON.  LLCIEN  E.  BLACKWEU 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsdat/.  .\/iiv  :.'/,  1992 

Mr  BLACKWELL  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  today 
to  alert  my  noble  colleagues  to  a  grave  crisis 
that  has  so  far  been  ignored  in  our  country, 
but  desperately  warrants  our  attention:  the 
devastating  drought  currently  ravaging  the 
southern  region  of  Africa 

Mr  Speaker,  for  thousands  of  years,  Lake 
Kyle,  located  near  the  town  of  Mashvingo.  pro- 
vided the  people  of  central  Zimbabwe  with 
fresh  fish,  drinking  water,  and  irrigation  lor 
their  crops  But  because  of  persistent  lack  of 
rainfall  over  the  past  decade,  this  once  major 
body  of  water  is  now  nothing  more  than  a 
puddle  m  the  middle  of  a  rocky  basm.  and  has 
left  a  huge  mass  ot  people  without  a  source 
ot  life  giving  water 

In  the  northern  Transvaal.  South  Africa,  vil- 
lagers look  to  the  skies  m  December — waiting 
for  the  vital  spring  rams  they  had  expected  in 
August,  as  they  helplessly  watch  their  maize 
crops  wither  and  their  cattle  slowly  die  of  star- 
vation 

In  Mozambique,  farmers  scratch  the 
parched  ground  with  sticks  to  plant  crops,  and 
desperately  try  !o  irrigate  their  crops  with  sea 
water  Many  others  simply  scavenge  for  food, 
and  dig  tor  sandy  water  under  dry  river  beds 
Relief  workers  arrive  in  and  areas  astonished 
to  find  the  people  still  alive 

Mr  Speaker,  in  the  lace  of  ma|or  drought, 
the  people  of  southern  Africa  face  malnutrition 
arnj  famine  South  Africa,  which  usually  ex- 
ports gram  to  neiqhhonng  desert  nations,  will 
instead  import  6  billion  Ions  ot  maize  this  year 
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Up  to  100.000  farm  workers  could  be  dis- 
placed and  add  to  the  nearly  50  percent  of  aH 
blacks  in  that  nation  who  are  unemployed 

And  although  the  Government  has  pledged 
assistance  to  its  people,  bickering  between  the 
ANC  and  the  National  Part>  has  delayed  el- 
forts  to  gel  food  to  the  people  G^^eration  Hun- 
ger reports  that  its  efforts  to  feed  this  country 
have  t)een  stalled  because  it  was  forced  to 
sp)end  its  entire  year's  budget  tor  fiscal  year 
1992  in  the  first  3  months 

Like  South  Africa.  Zimbabwe  normally  ex- 
ports food  This  year,  the  nations  grain  re- 
serves were  depleted  by  March,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment declared  a  drought  disaster,  now.  the 
country  depends  solely  on  commercial  im- 
ports Over  2  million  people  in  that  nation 
have  applied  for  relief,  but  current  Government 
funding  is  sufficient  for  as  few  as  one-half  of 
the  victims  of  drought  Thirty-thousand  of  its 
children  are  reported  as  malnourished 

And  the  nation  of  Mozambique,  reeling  from 
the  devastations  ot  war,  faces  even  greater 
privation.  Since  rival  groups  have  used  relief 
food  as  a  political  weapon — in  fact,  nearly  40 
percent  of  food  aid  rots  in  warehouses  Mean- 
while, people  either  starve,  or  flock  to  other 
countries  where  they  are  herded  into  crowded. 
dirty,  refugee  camps 

Mr  Speaker,  the  crisis  m  southern  Africa 
parallels  the  famine  which  swept  through  Ethi- 
opia several  years  ago  Thirty  million  people 
face  the  horror  of  starvation  over  the  next  5 
years.  This  time,  let  us  not  wait  until  one-third 
of  the  people  in  that  region  are  dead.  Let  us 
not  wait  for  the  swollen  bellies  and  sad  eyes 
to  appear  on  the  television  advertisements  of 
charitable  organizations  Let  us  instead  take 
the  necessary  steps  now.  to  avert  this  growing 
crisis  before  the  cnsis  achieves  its  devastating 
potential 

Mr  Speaker.  I  fervently  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  seeking  out  ways  to  aid  this  rav- 
aged area  of  the  world,  and  to  make  sure  that 
our  efforts  benefit  the  hungry  people  of  south- 
ern Africa — not  the  political  interests  of  rival 
factions.  I  thank  you.  Mr  Speaker. 


COM.MEMORA'llNG  THE  25TH  ANNI 
VKRSARY  OF  THE  CHESAPEAKE 
BAV  FOUNDATION 

HON.  C.  THO.M^S  .McMILLEN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

/'huTsdiiij,  .\/a!/  21.  1992 

Mr  McMiLLEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
commemorate  the  anniversary  ot  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Foundation  The  Bay  Foundation  is 
a  nonprofit  organization  that  was  founded  m 
1967.  making  this  year  its  25th  anniversary  of 
fighting  to  save  the  bay  This  organization  is 
headquartered  m  Annapolis,  MD.  my  congres- 
sional district 

The  Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation  is  some- 
what unique  in  that  it  has  only  one  mission,  to 
protect  and  restore  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
However,  this  single  goal  requires  the  staff 
and  volunteers  of  the  foundation  to  be  well  in- 
formed arxl  active  on  a  vast  array  ot  issues 
Everything  ranging  from  global  warming  to 
oyster  disease  impacts  the  bay.  and  it  is 
therefore  the  immense  job  of  this  organization 
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to  be  ready  to  tackle  many  different  problems 
at  the  same  time 

To  have  an  appreciation  for  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Foundation,  you  really  must  have 
an  understanding  of  the  bay  itself  The  Chesa- 
peake Bay  IS  the  largest  estuary  in  the  United 
States,  supporting  more  than  2./00  species  of 
plants  and  animals  including  bald  eagles  and 
ospreys  It  is  a  national  treasure,  which  unfor- 
tunately has  been  severely  damaged  by  pollu- 
tion, increased  population  m  the  watershed, 
and  habitat  depletion 

The  Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation  performs 
the  valuable  functions  ot  educating  the  public 
atX3ut  the  environment,  defending  the  bay 
through  the  court  system,  and  working  to  man- 
age the  bay  watershed  I  have  personally 
come  to  depend  on  the  foundation  as  an  infor- 
mation source  and  have  the  utmost  resp)ect  for 
the  dedication,  expertise,  and  professionalism 
of  its  staff 

I  commend  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Founda- 
tion on  its  first  25  years  If  the  next  25  are  as 
productive  as  the  first,  the  bay  will  be  well  on 
Its  way  toward  recovery. 


EXTENDING  CERTAIN  EXPIRING 
TAX  PROVISIONS 

HON.  FR.\NK  J.  Gl.ARJNI 

OK  NKW  .IKRSEV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Thursday.  .Hay  21.  1992 

Mr  GUARINI.  Mr  Speaker,  on  June  30, 
1992,  several  tax  provisions  which  are  sound 
building  blocks  for  our  economy  are  set  to  ex- 
pire These  are  proven  programs  which  edu- 
cate and  retrain  workers,  build  low-income 
housing,  help  the  self-employed  afford  health 
insurance,  promote  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  help  first  time  home  buyers  afford  a 
mortgage 

Today.  I  am  introducing  legislation  to  extend 
these  vital  provisions  lor  18  months  This  is  a 
bipartisan  endeavor  to  save  these  measures 
I  am  joined  by  Representatives  McGhath, 
Kennelly,  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Moody, 
Caroin,  Thomas,  Downey,  Pickle,  Rangel. 
SCHULZE.  Jenkins.  Matsui,  Coyne,  Andrews. 
DORGAN,  Donnelly.  Vander  Jagt,  Shaw. 
Johnson,  and  McDerwott,  a  majority  of 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  members  Sen- 
ators Danfortm  and  BORLN  are  introducing 
similar  legislation  today  in  the  Senate 

Last  year,  when  we  joined  together  in  a  bi- 
partisan effort,  we  were  successful  m  keeping 
these  important  programs  working,  without  a 
break  m  the  status  of  the  tax  provisions  and 
the  resulting  uncertainty  that  would  create  At 
that  time,  we  passed  a  6-month  extension  with 
the  expectation  that  the  expiring  provisions 
would  be  dealt  with  in  an  economic  growth 
package  The  economic  growth  package  was 
not  enacted,  so  here  we  find  ourselves,  again, 
with  the  clock  ticking  m  these  final  days  before 
June  30.  1992.  when  these  programs  will  ex- 
pire 

To  allow  these  provisions  to  lapse  is  tanta- 
mount to  a  tax  increase  that  the  economy  can 
ill-afford  The  significant  economic  benefits  of 
these  programs  will  be  lost  Businesses  will  be 
unable  to  plan  The  construction  of  much 
needed,    low-income    housing    will    be    post- 
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poned.  Workers  will  be  denied  valuable  re- 
training and  educational  opportunities.  The 
self-employed  will  find  their  insurance  costs 
nsing  even  higfier. 

One  provision  in  this  package  that  is  par- 
tk;ularly  important  to  me  is  employer  provided 
educational  assistance.  This  measure  ensures 
that  workers  are  not  penalized  with  taxes  on 
the  value  of  educational  assistance  provided 
to  them  by  their  employers.  It  enables  people 
like  Debbie  Ireland  of  Hewlett-Packard  to  im- 
prove their  job  opportunities.  Ms.  Ireland  was 
a  single  mother  earning  about  $15,000  a  year 
as  an  assembly  line  wort<er.  With  no  job  skills 
or  qualifications,  she  simply  could  not  find  a 
higher  paying  job  that  would  enable  her  to 
support  her  family.  Luckily,  she  worked  for  an 
employer  who  provided  educational  assistance 
under  section  127  and  she  was  able  to  get  the 
training  she  needed.  Debbie  will  soon  grad- 
uate from  college  and  now  makes  about 
320,000 

This  provision  also  helps  improve  the  quality 
of  our  work  force  and  will  help  ensure  our 
competitiveness.  It  enables  people  like  Bill 
Crandall.  a  computer  programmer  in  San 
Jose.  CA,  to  take  Japanese  courses  at  De 
Anza  Community  College  m  order  to  help 
make  American  developed  computer  programs 
compatible  with  those  produced  in  Japan. 

Right  now,  there  are  literally  thousands  of 
American  workers  like  Defjbie  Ireland  and  Bill 
Crandall,  who  are  waiting  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  they  can  continue  their  classes  These 
are  classes  that  they  need  to  improve  their 
ability  to  make  it  in  this  tough  job  market  and 
support  themselves  and  their  families. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  considering  a  further 
extension  of  emergency  unemployment  bene- 
fits, It  IS  inconceivable  to  me  that  we  would  let 
lapse  a  program  that  enables  workers  to  re- 
(rain — to  learn  new  job  skills— and  to  conform 
to  a  changing  job  market.  The  exclusion  lor 
employer  provided  educational  assistance 
gives  people  the  ability  to  help  themselves.  It 
lets  them  open  doors  to  new  opportunities  and 
options  for  their  future  through  their  own  hard 
work  and  diligence 

Mr.  Speaker  and  distinguished  colleagues, 
lor  years  we  have  been  extending  these  provi- 
sions retroactively  or  for  short  terms.  This  on- 
again,  ofl-agam  treatment  is  counter- 
productive. We  need  to  provide  more  cer- 
tainty I  urge  that  we  jom  together  lor  prompt 
bipartisan  action  to  extend  these  vital  meas- 
ures that  contribute  so  much  to  our  economy 
The  families,  the  workers,  and  the  businesses 
who  depend  on  certainty  in  the  Tax  Code  de- 
serve no  less 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAJ.  GEN.  BARRY  R. 
MCCAFFREY 


HON.  UNDSAY  THOMAS 

or  GEOKOIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  21.  1992 
Mr  THOMAS  of  Georgia  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  27.  1992,  Maj.  Gen  Barry  R.  McCaffrey 
will  complete  his  tour  of  duty  as  commanding 
officer  of  the  24th  Infantry  Division,  mecha- 
nized at  Fort  Stewart.  This  will  be  a  proud  oc- 
casion to  celebrate  another  mission  accom- 
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plished  by  Barry  McCaffrey,  one  of  America's 
greatest  combat  commanders,  and  to  wel- 
come Maj.  Gen.  Paul  E.  Blackwell  to  the  com- 
mand of  one  of  America's  greatest  combat  di- 
visions. 

I  cannot  let  this  event  go  without  a  special 
tribute  to  General  McCaffrey  and  to  the  men 
and  women  who  are  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
24th. 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  knowing  several 
commanding  generals  at  Fort  Stewart  and 
Hunter  during  the  past  10  years.  Without  ex- 
ception, they  have  been  extraordinary  men 
with  extraordinary  skills. 

But  the  unpredictable  timing  of  world  events 
thrust  Barry  McCaffrey  into  command  in  time 
of  war.  He  was  to  prove  more  than  equal  to 
the  task. 

The  media  and  the  military  histonans  have 
well  documented  the  extraordinary  acconv 
plishments  of  the  24th  in  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm. 

It  was  was  the  first  Army  unit  to  arrive  in 
Saudi  Arabia  with  the  mechanized  infantry  and 
armor  units  that  could  defend  or  attack  in  a 
confrontation  with  the  huge  Iraqi  military.  They 
boarded  ships  and  airplanes  m  Savannah.  GA. 
with  the  full  expectation  that  they  could  be  un- 
loading under  fire  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

It  was  the  Army  unit  that  ultimately  led  the 
extraordinary  end  run  around  Iraqi  forces  to 
deliver  the  death  blow  to  any  hopje  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  might  have  of  escaping  a  crush- 
ing defeat. 

However,  my  tribute  is  not  simply  for  the 
24th— I  have  had  the  honor  ot  recognizing  that 
outstanding  unit  before  in  remarks  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Instead,  my  tnbute  today  is  to  Maj  Gen 
Barry  McCaffrey. 

I  have  come  to  know  Barry  and  his  dynamic 
wife.  Jill,  quite  well  dunng  the  past  2  years. 
Simply  stated,  they  are  two  of  the  most  dedi- 
cated, patnotic,  and  accomplished  Americans  I 
have  ever  met. 

On  occasion.  I  hear  some  of  the  social  crit- 
ics say  that  America  has  no  more  heroes. 
They  have  not  met  Barry  McCaffrey. 

General  McCaffrey  won  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  for  service  during  Desert 
Storm.  His  eartier  decorations  for  valor  include 
two  awards  of  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross,  two  awards  of  the  Silver  Star,  the 
Bronze  Star  with  "V"  device  with  three  Oak 
Leaf  Clusters,  and  three  awards  of  the  Purple 
Heart  for  wounds  in  combat. 

In  person,  this  is  a  man  who  is  every  inch 
a  soldier's  soldier.  His  personal  courage  is 
battle-tested,  his  professional  skills  are  almost 
beyond  belief,  and  his  concern  for  the  well 
being  of  his  troops  and  his  Nation  is  legend- 
ary. 

This  IS  not  the  loud,  brash,  Hollywood  vision 
of  a  hero.  This  is  man  who  is  quiet,  calm,  and 
dignified.  And  yet,  you  know  that  if  you  were 
in  a  tough  spot,  this  is  the  man  you  would 
want  at  your  side. 

Quite  simply,  this  is  a  commander  whose 
troops  would  follow  him  to  hell  and  back,  tie- 
cause  they  know  he  will  not  fail  them  when 
the  chips  are  down. 

Barry  McCaffrey  is  part  of  that  hardened 
cadre  of  officers  and  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers who  chose  to  stay  in  the  Army  after  Viet- 
nam, at  a  time  when  the  Army  had  fallen  into 
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poor  repute  in  the  eyes  of  the  media  and 
many  citizens.  Never  mirxj  that  many  of  the 
Army's  problems  were  the  result  of  the  failures 
and  neglect  of  our  national  political  leadership. 
It  would  tiave  been  easy  for  the  Barry 
McCaffrey's  of  the  Army  to  resign  and  walk 
away  in  the  i970's.  He  would  have  found  it 
easy  to  move  into  a  lucrative  civilian  career. 
He  IS  a  graduate  of  the  prestigious  Phillips 
Academy,  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  he  holds  a  graduate  degree  from  Amer- 
ican University,  and  he  has  a  host  of  other  re- 
markable credentials. 

He  had  a  growing  family,  and  he  and  his 
wife  knew  all  too  well  the  hardships  of  family 
life  in  the  military. 

But  he  and  Jill  would  not  leave  the  Army 
just  because  times  were  tough.  Instead,  Barry 
McCaffrey  and  his  colleagues  tjecame  the 
keepers  of  the  flame  in  the  I970's  They 
would  not  let  the  high  traditions  of  the  United 
States  military  fade  from  the  institutional  mem- 
ory of  the  Army  they  knew  and  loved. 

Slowly  but  surely,  they  carried  out  their  work 
to  rebuild  the  United  States  Army  And  soon, 
young  soldiers  were  inspired  to  transform  the 
Army  into  an  organization  that  is  now  the  envy 
of  the  world. 

Today,  the  Army  is  what  many  would  de- 
scribe as  the  exception  to  the  rule  In  a  nation 
where  we  fear  our  educational  system  is  fail- 
ing us,  the  Army  is  the  tiest  teaching  institu- 
tion in  our  society.  In  a  nation  where  racial 
conflicts  have  led  to  not  and  rum.  the  Army  is 
a  comparatively  color-blind  mstituion. 

In  a  nation  which  many  fear  is  losing  the 
ability  to  compete,  the  U.S.  Army  is  second  to 
none  m  the  world  in  quality  and  professional- 
ism. In  a  nation  where  many  say  our  young 
people  are  going  from  bad  to  worse,  the  Army 
has  shown  that  properly  trained  and  led  our 
young  Americans  have  no  equals. 

This  IS  the  same  Army  that,  m  effect,  "won" 
the  cold  war  and  brought  atx)ut  the  peaceful 
dismantling  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  offen- 
sive military  capabilities. 

As  a  result  of  that  peaceful  victory,  the  Army 
now  begins  the  painful  process  of  scaling  back 
our  forces.  In  many  ways,  this  will  be  a  tough- 
er challenge  than  building  up  that  force  Most 
especially,  we  must  be  fair  and  honest  to  the 
troops  who  have  served  our  flag 

That  IS  why  I  thank  God  that  soldiers  like 
Barry  McCaffrey  are  in  our  Army 

If  military  leadership  can  ease  the  personnel 
difficulties  of  the  tough  months  and  years 
ahead,  then  leaders  like  Barry  McCaffrey  are 
nrtore  than  up  to  the  challenge. 

And  beyond  that,  I  take  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  as  we  reduce  the  size  of  our  force,  lead- 
ers like  Barry  McCaffrey  will  not  tolerate  a  re- 
duction in  the  quality  of  that  force 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  this  country  owe 
a  debt  we  can  never  repay  to  the  likes  of 
Barry  McCaffrey  and  the  troops  they  have  led. 
For  me  personally,  when  I  retire  from  Con- 
gress at  the  end  of  the  year,  i  will  look  t>ack 
on  my  decade  of  public  service  with  many 
fond  memories. 

But  foremost  in  those  memories  is  the  tact 
that  I  have  had  the  honor  of  knowing  Maj. 
Gen.  Barry  McCaffrey,  a  soldier  in  the  U.S. 
Army. 
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A  THHU ":■(•;    To  <'HAHhES  E.   LLOYD 

HON.  MERVTN  M.  D\M.ULY 

OK  ('ALIKOKMA 

IN  THK  Hiii:sK  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1992 

Mr  DYMALLY  Mr  S[»Mker.  each  year  the 
crimindl  justice  sectujn  o(  the  County  Bar  As- 
sociation selects  judges  and  lawyers  who  they 
consider  to  be  the  best  of  the  year  in  certain 
categories  Chosen  this  year  is  my  frierxl 
Charles  E  Lloyc)  Mr  S()>MK(>r  this  selection 
IS  a  surprise  to  me  or^iy  t>.'i  luse  attorney 
Lloyd  IS  long  overdu'-  t.  ir  tru-,..  ri  nors  and 
has  never  belort^  >'vf'!i  [ivn  niiiu:n.i<:\i  by  this 
group  Sirce  entering  law  pr.ictice  in  1961. 
Charles  has  had  an  outstanding  record  in  his 
field  and  richly  deserves  this  honor. 

Born  July  2.  1934,  in  Mississippi.  Charles 
Earl  Lloyd's  dream  to  tie  a  lawyer  nurtured 
from  a  visit  to  an  attorney's  office  with  his  fa- 
ther at  the  age  of  9  Poor  and  living  m 
Indianola.  Ml,  Lioyd  recalled  his  lather  sending 
him  to  a  kxal  lawyer's  office  to  tell  the  lawyer 
he  couldn't  pay  his  bill  on  time  'I  walked  into 
that  ground  level  office  and  could  tel!  the  law- 
yer lived  better  than  I  did."  he  said  "i  knpw 
I  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer"  After  graduating 
from  Indianola  Colored  High  School  as  quar- 
terback and  captain  of  the  football  team  and 
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class  president  in  1952.  Charles  Lloyd  decided 
to  come  to  Los  Ar>geles 

At  the  age  of  20  he  took  the  Los  Angeles 
police  examination  and  was  accepted  into  the 
police  academy  at  2i.  graduating  with  the 
highest  academic  honors  m  his  class 

Whole  working  tulltime  as  a  Los  Angeles 
police  officer  at  night,  he  attended  law  school 
fulltime  during  the  day  He  received  his  t>ach- 
elor's  degree  from  Los  Angeles  State  College, 
and  law  degree  from  the  University  of  South- 
ern California  in  1961 

In  1962  he  was  admitted  to  the  California 
State  Bar.  resigned  from  the  police  depart- 
ment and  entered  the  Los  Angeles  city  attor- 
ney's office,  criminal  division  where  he  served 
as  chief  trial  deputy  of  the  criminal  division 
with  a  direct  commarxJ  of  a  staff  of  25  law- 
yers There  he  won  140  out  of  145  jury  trials 
His  record  as  a  defense  attorney  has  been  as 
spectacular,  when  in  1974.  along  with  attorney 
Ken  Green  and  attorney  Sam  Parks  jointly 
won  an  unprecedented  case  where  three  de- 
fendants were  found  not  guilty  of  96  counts  of 
rape,  robbery,  and  kidnapping 

Attorney  Lloyd  won  so  many  murder  cases 
in  the  I960's,  I970's  and  1980's  until  it  was 
reported  when  you  are  charged  with  murder, 
don't  call  the  Lord,  call  Lloyd, 

In  1963.  he  taught  law  at  Van  Norman  Uni- 
versity and  in  April  1964  he  entered  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  law. 


May  21.  1992 

In  1969  he  received  a  resolution  of  com- 
mendation for  outstanding  service  as  an  attor- 
ney and  CIVIC  leader,  presented  by  Supervisor 
Kenneth  Hahn  for  the  Los  Angeles  County 
tX)ard  o(  supervisors  In  i983.  his  former  law 
partn»ir  Mayor  Tom  Bradley,  presented  htm 
with  a  commendation  for  outstanding  achieve- 
ments and  contributions  to  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles in  the  field  of  law 

Charles  Lloyd  has  contributed  time  and 
money  to  many  charitable  and  civic  organiza- 
tions, including  memberships  m  the  NAACP. 
Woodcraft  Rangers.  28th  Street  YMCA,  Black 
student  associations,  and  has  purchased 
equipment  for  students  at  Los  Angeles  Jordan 
arx)  Jefferson  High  Schools 

In  being  named  to  receive  this  a^ard,  Lloyd 
was  beginning  to  feel  like  Henry  Fonda,  who 
finally  was  awarded  an  Oscar  for  his  perform- 
ance in  "On  Golden  Pond",  which  Lloyd  called 
an  ordinary  movie.  He  added.  "You  can  live 
and  die  and  not  gel  one  i  thought  that  would 
happen  to  me  " 

So.  Mr  Speaker.  I  stand  before  you  to  di- 
rect your  attention  to  this  man  who  has  so  dili- 
gently served  his  country  m  his  field  of  en- 
deavor, I  am  honored  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  make  sure  that  attorney  Charles  Earl  Lloyd 
IS  properly  recognized  for  his  great  work  over 
the  years. 


Ma\  26,  1992 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Tuesday,  May  26,  1992 


The  House  met  al  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr,  Montgomery  I, 


DHSIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

Tht-   SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 

{<•!■(■   the   Hciuse   the  followinM:  commu- 
ni.  atmn  from  the  Speaker: 

V\  ASHl.NGlllN.  DC, 

May  X.  19H2 
I    hereby    desipnale    the    Honorable    G  V 
(Sonny  I  Montgo.mekv  to  act  a.s  Spea'Kpr  pro 
tempore  on  this  day 

Thom.^s  S.  Foley. 
.Speaker  of  the  House  of 

Representatives. 


PRAYER 

The  Reyerend  Dr  Ronald  Christian. 
Office  of  the  Bishop.  Eyangelical  Lu- 
theran Church  m  America.  Washing- 
ton, DC.  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God.  the  seasons  of  Youi- 
good  Earth  remind  us  of  the  passage  of 
time,  the  shortness  of  this  life,  the  im- 
portance of  this  moment,  the  signifi- 
cance of  our  work,  and  the  promise  of 
a  future. 

We  pray.  O  God.  let  our  efforts  this 
day  be  the  plantings  of  a  better  tomor- 
row for  those  who  follow  us. 

Let  us  all  recognize  in  our  own  good 
deeds  this  day  the  growth  that  has 
come  from  someone  else's  sowing. 

And  may  the  truth  which  frees,  the 
hope  that  never  dies,  the  love  which 
casts  out  tear,  visit  us  and  redt-em  us 
all  from  a  spirit  of  selfish  ffain  oi'  from 
the  vanity  of  pride  m  authorship 
Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr, 
MONTGO.MERY),  The  Chair  has  examined 
the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  proceed- 
ings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGL-\NCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr,  Clement]  if  he  would  kind- 
ly come  forward  and  lead  the  member- 
ship m  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr,  CLEMENT  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledpp  alleg-iance  to  the  Flag  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  .■\merica.  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God.  indi- 
visible, with  htierty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  m.essage  from  the  Senate  by  Mr, 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H,R,  ,5132,  An  act  making  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  for  disaster  as- 
sistance to  meet  urgent  needs  because  of  ca- 
lamities such  as  those  which  occurred  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Chicago,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1992.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R,  5132 1  "An  act  making  dire 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  disaster  assistance  to  meet 
urgent  needs  because  of  calamities 
such  as  those  which  occurred  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Chicago,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1992.  and  for 
other  purposes"  and  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr,  BVRD.  Mr,  iNofVE, 
Mr,  HuLLlNGS.  Mr,  JOHNSTON.  Mr,  BfR- 
DiCK,  Mr,  Le.\hv,  Ml',  Sas.ser.  Mr, 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Bumper.s.  Mr.  L.^lten- 
BERG.  Mr,  Harkin.  Ms,  Mikulski.  Mr 
Reid.  Mr,  ADAMS.  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr, 
KERREY.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr,  Stevens. 
Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr,  Kasten. 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr,  Rldman.  Mr.  SPEC- 
TER. Mr,  DOMENICL  Mr,  NiCKLEs,  Mr, 
Gram.m,  Mr.  Bond,  and  Mr,  Gorton  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  concurrent 
resolutions  of  the  following  titles,  m 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S,  1216,  An  act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  status  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  certain  nationals  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  unless  conditions 
permit  their  return  in  safety  to  that  foreign 
state: 

S,  ;7'31  An  act  to  establish  the  policy  of 
United  States  with  respect  'o  Hong  Kong, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  2245.  An  act  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
implementation  of  the  settlement  agreement 
reached  between  the  Pueblo  de  Cochiti  and 
the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
under  the  authority  of  Public  Law  100-202, 

S  2743,  An  act  to  deter  and  punish  aggres- 
sion against  the  newly  independent  countries 
of  the  defunct  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of 
■^'ugoslavia.  and  to  promote  human  rights 
withm  the  newly  constituted  Republic  of 
Y'ugoslavia: 

S  2780,  An  act  to  am,end  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  1985  to  remove  certain  easement  re- 
quirements under  the  conservation  reserve 
program,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S  2783,  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  med- 
ical devices  and  for  other  purposes: 


S,  Con.  Res,  122,  Concurrent  resolution  rec- 
ognizing the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Coral  Sea.  paying  tribute  to  the  Unit- 
ed States-Australian  relationship,  and  reaf- 
firming the  importance  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  .'vustralia  with- 
in the  region:  and 

S  Con  Res,  123,  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  the  East  Front  parking 
lot  of  the  Capitol  for  an  exhibit  by  NASA 
during  the  period  beginning  on  June  L  1992 
and  ending  J-ne  5.  1992 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temipore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  comm.u- 
nication  from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

U,^s!-::ngton.  DC. 

May  22.  1992. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

Thr-  .'Speaker.  House  of  Represeritatives.   Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dlar  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
rr.ission  granted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  HI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U,S,  House  of  Representatives. 
the    Clerk    received    the    following    message 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  Friday. 
May  22.  1992  at  2:25  p,m,:  That  the  Senate 
agreed  to  the  House  amendment  to  S,  870; 
agreed  to  the  House  amendments  to  S.  2569; 
and    agreed    to    the    Conference    Reports   on 
H  R.  4990  and  H,  Con,  Res,  287, 
With  great  respect.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Donnald  k  Anderson, 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  announce  that  pursu- 
ant to  Rule  XLIX.  as  a  result  of  the 
adoption  by  the  House  and  the  Senate 
of  the  conference  report  on  House  Con- 
current Resolution  287.  House  Joint 
Resolution  494.  increasing  the  statu- 
tory limit  on  the  public  debt,  has  been 
engrossed  and  is  deemed  to  have  passed 
the  House  on  May  21.  1992 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  HAITIAN 
BOAT  PEOPLE 

I  Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas  asked  and  waS 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks, ; 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texat  Mr,  Speaker, 
for  the  past  couple  months,  we  have 
not  heard  much  about  the  situation  m 
Haiti, 

The  boat  people  stopped  leaving.  The 
professional  activists  moved  on  to 
other  subjects.  And  the  media  turned 
to  Ross  Perot  and  the  riots  m  Los  An- 
geles, 


DThi-S  svmbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  pri>ceedings,  eg,,  □  l40"  is  2:0"  p.m 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  llimr 
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But  thi)se  .ire  nut  the  only  nMsons  we 
stopped  heaririK  .ihout.  the  Haitian  exo- 
dus We  stopped  hearintf  about  the  Hai- 
tian exodus  because  the  people  we  re- 
turned to  Haiti  were  not  being  per- 
secuted 

In  short,  the  Presidents  policy  was 
rivrht  Nobody  wanted  to  waste  time 
talking  about  a  rational  policy  deci- 
sion that  was  working  well 

The  President  ha.s  made  the  right  de- 
cision again  on  Haiti. 

We  cannot  allow  Haitians  to  get  on 
boats  to  make  an  unsafe  journey  across 
the  open  seas  when  they  do  not  qualify 
to  enter  the  United  States  as  refugees. 

We  no  longer  have  the  capability  to 
process  them  In  Guantanamo  Bay.  but 
we  are  accepting  refugee  petitions  in 
Haiti    And  any  Haitian  is  free  to  apply. 

Today  s  Washington  Post  said  the 
flow  of  Haitians  has  already  slowed. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  and  hear 
what  the  media  has  to  say  in  a  couple 
weeks  when  it  is  evident  that  President 
Bush  was  right  once  again  with  Haiti 
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WO.MKNS  SOCCKlv  .SHC)L:LD  BK  .a,.\ 
OLYMPIC  MEDAL  SPORT 

(.Mi-  M0R.\N  asked  and  was  given 
permi.ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks I 

Mr.  MORAN.  Mr  Speaker,  during  the 
past  50  years,  we  have  witnessed  tre- 
mendous improvements  in  women's 
equality,  however  a  few  areas  still 
exist  in  which  women  are  given  un- 
equal and  unfair  status.  Sports  com- 
petition is  one  such  area. 

I  was  pleased  that  on  February  26  of 
this  year  the  Washington  Post  ran  an 
article  about  the  U.S.  women's  na- 
tional soccer  team  and  an  editorial  on 
the  new  era  Olympics,  the  latter  point 
Ing  out  that  most  of  America's  medals 
from  Albertville  were  won  by  women. 
The  athletes  described  in  both  these  ar- 
ticles are  fine  role  models  for  today's 
young  people,  both  boys  and  girls. 
They  also  serve  as  tremendous  exam- 
ples of  the  great  .American  competitive 
sports  spirit 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  women's  na- 
tional soccer  team  is  probably  the  best 
in  the  world.  They  won  the  first  wom- 
en's world  soccer  championship  besting 
64  other  nations'  women's  soccer 
teams  Therefore.  I  was  dismayed  to 
learn  from  a  report  in  the  December  16 
issue  of  Soccer  America  that  Joao 
Havelange.  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Football  Association,  wrote  to 
Juan  Samaranch,  president  of  the 
International  Olympic  Committee,  sug- 
gesting that  women's  soccer  wait  until 
the  year  2000  to  be  made  a  gold  medal 
sport  since  the  schedule  of  events  for 
1996  in  Atlanta  had  already  been  draft- 
ed. 

The  many  thou.sands  of  soccer  fans  in 
my  district  and  around  the  Nation  are 
disappointed  and  frustrated  that  the 
rescheduling  for  women's  soccer  would 


require  such  a  delay.  Considering  that 
President  Samaranch  was  able  to  in- 
corporate so  many  new  nations  and 
sports  into  the  1992  games,  a  delay  in 
gold  medal  status  in  women's  soccer 
because  a  schedule  of  events  has  been 
drafted  does  not  seem  to  be  an  ade- 
quate, let  alone  compelling,  justifica- 
tion 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  recognize  the  popularity  of  women's 
soccer  in  their  own  districts  and  sup- 
port my  resolution  proclaiming  that 
women's  soccer  should  be  an  Olympic 
medal  sport  in  1996. 


OVERRLGILATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming  (Mr  Tho.mas]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  wanted  to  take  just  a  few 
minutes  again  to  talk  about  what  I 
think  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
perplexing  problems  that  we  have,  and 
that  is  the  question  of  overregulation. 
We  seem  to  talk  about  it  a  great  deal. 
Most  of  us  agree  we  have  a  problem. 
Our  constituents  come  to  us  constantly 
with  the  problem,  and  yet  we  seem  not 
to  do  much. 

I  think  there  is  great  impact,  and  we 
have  talked  about  the  Impact  of  over- 
regulation.  We  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time,  and  properly  so,  talking  here 
about  the  economy,  what  we  might  do 
to  provide  jobs,  what  we  might  do  to 
stimulate  small  business.  One  of  the 
things  that  keeps  those  from  happen- 
ing most  often  is  overregulation. 

Overregulation  affects  all  industries, 
but  particularly  in  my  home  Stale,  and 
I  have  just  come  from  there  last  night. 
In  banking  and  energy,  particularly  in 
energy  extraction,  we  find  that  there  is 
really  no  interest  in  doing  things  and 
moving  on  into  new  jobs  and  new  small 
businesses  because  of  overregulation. 

I  have  talked  a  little  bit  about  the 
cost.  The  national  cost  is  recognized  to 
be  about  $450  billion  a  year,  the  cost  of 
regulation.  That  is  more  than  the  defi- 
cit. That  is  more  than  defense  That  is 
more  than  interest  on  the  national 
debt.  $4,50  billion  per  year. 

We  talk  about  that  purely  abstractly, 
because  it  is  not  coming  out  of  our 
pocket  directly.  But  some  of  it  is.  the 
cost  to  us  as  individuals.  Federal  re- 
ceipts, taxes.  Federal  income  averaged 
roughly  $10,000  per  household  in  1988. 
Regulatory  costs,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  households  in  this  country  for  your 
family  and  mine  are  an  additional 
$4, .500  per  year  If  this  component,  an- 
other 50  percent,  was  factored  into  Tax 
Freedom  Day.  which  was  May  8  this 
year,  it  would  fall  somewhere  around 
July  15  before  your  family  would  be 
earning  money  for  itself. 

Some  say  this  Is  not  excessive.  I  say 
it  is  A  good  portion  of  that  money 
could  go  to  pay  for  health  costs  that 


your  family  ha.s  or  to  Invest  in  a  home 
or  to  invest  in  new  jobs 
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Is  this  regulation  worth  $4,500  a  year'.' 

I  think  really  the  issue  is  what  is  the 
role  of  Government"  Certainly  there  is 
a  role  for  Government  Certainly  there 
is  a  role  as  a  leferee  when  we  have  a 
private  sector,  and  that  is  proper 

The  question  is.  What  level  of  Gov- 
ernment can  do  it  best?  I  think  most  of 
us  would  adhere  to  the  notion  that  the 
closer  to  the  people,  the  better  we  can 
do. 

If  our  effort  is  to  eliminate  all  risk, 
we  certainly  can  do  this.  Each  time 
you  give  up  all  nsk,  you  give  up  all  op- 
portunity as  well. 

We  have  a  market  system  which  pro- 
vides us  choices.  The  more  we  take 
those  choices  away,  the  more  freedom 
is  reduced. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  what  we 
ought  to  seek.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  bal- 
ance, a  balance  between  regulation  and 
the  opportunity  for  the  private  sector 
to  work.  We  seem  to  be  intimidated 
about  doing  something  about  it  We 
can  do  something  about  it.  We  can  pro- 
vide that  each  bill  that  we  pass  has 
some  indication  of  what  it  would  cost 
for  regulation.  We  could  have  a  private 
sector  group  that  takes  a  look  at  regu- 
lation and  its  costs  and  reports  to  us. 

In  my  own  legislature  in  Wyoming 
when  I  was  there,  we  had  a  legislative 
body  that  looked  at  agency  regulations 
to  see  if  they  were  done  in  the  spirit 
and  in  keeping  with  the  law.  We  can  do 
something  about  it. 

We  seem  to  be  intimidated  by  things 
like  balanced  budgets  and  seeking  to 
balance  them.  We  should  not  be  intimi- 
dated about  overregulation,  Mr  Speak- 
er. We  can  do  something  about  it  if  we 
would  address  ourselves  to  that  chore, 
and  I  suggest  it  is  one  that  we  ought  to 
get  on  with. 
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IN  HONOR  111    .iOAN  ELLISON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Stark]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  STARK  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  )0in  me  in  honoring  Joan  Ellison. 
who  IS  retiring  this  year  after  36  years  of 
teaching.  Joan  is  an  outstanding  teacher  who 
brings  her  love  and  experience  into  ttie  class- 
room each  morning  to  enrich  the  lives  ot  the 
children  at  the  Lorenzo  Manor  School 

As  a  first  and  second  grade  teacher,  and 
now  with  her  kindergarten  classe.s.  Joan  is  a 
role  model  tor  her  colleagues  She  works  hard 
to  give  children  a  solid  foundation  as  they 
begin  the  adventure  ot  learning  At  their  earl> 
age.  Joan's  students  are  well  prepared  to 
begin  reading,  the  gift  that  lasts  a  lifetime 
Through  experience,  skill,  and  dedication,  as 
well  as  a  recognition  of  the  important  role  of 
parents  and  families  in  the  education  process, 
Joan  creates  an  environment  in  which  every 
child  in  her  classes  feels  important  and  loved. 


We  can  have  a  little  more  faith  in  American 
education  knowing  that  teachers  like  Joan 
have  helped  to  txiild  a  better  future  for  our 
children.  She  is  dedicated  to  her  worV  and  will 
be  missed  by  the  teachers  and  students  she 
has  worked  with  over  36  years.  Those  fnends 
will  gather  on  Saturday.  May  30,  to  share  their 
appreciation.  I  want  to  take  this  oppwrtumty  to 
congratulate  Joan  Ellison  and  wish  her  the 
best  in  retirement. 


THE  ASL\-PACIFIC  AND  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES:  ENTERING  INTO  THE 
PACIFIC  CENTURY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  to  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  American  Samoa  [Mr. 
FAI.Kl.).MA\'.^KGAj  IS  recognizcd  for  60 
mmute.s. 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  today,  along  with  my  esteemed 
colleagues  from  Hawaii,  the  Honorable 
Patsy  Mink,  and  the  Honorable  Neil 
.■\HERCROMBiE.  to  commemorate  the 
deep  and  rich  legacy  of  Americans  who 
have  come  from  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
Islands  Due  to  prior  commitments  in 
their  disinets.  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Guam,  the  Honorable  Be.n 
BlaZ.  and  the  respected  delegation 
from  California,  the  Honorable  Robert 
Matsui  and  the  Honorable  Nok.ma.n  Mi- 
neta,  were  not  able  to  be  present. 
Their  thoughts  and  hearts  are  with  us 
today,  however,  and  I  submit  their 
statements  for  the  Record. 

This  month,  a.s  many  of  you  know,  is 
a  special  month.  President  Bush  has 
honored  and  recognized  the  contribu- 
tions of  our  people  by  proclaiming  .May 
as  Asia-Pacific  American  Heritage 
Month.  The  President's  action  is  wel- 
come, overdue,  and  only  fitting,  as  our 
Nation  prepares  for  the  21st  century, 
the  dawning  of  the  Pacific  century- 
It  has  always  bothered  me  that  our 
Presidents  visit  Europe  so  often  that 
they  qualify  for  frequent  flier  status. 
yet  they  have  rarely  travelled  to  the 
Asia-Pacific  region.  I  believe  this  has 
sent  the  wrong  message  to  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Pacific,  that  our  friends 
there  continue  to  take  a  backseat  to 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East  when  it 
comes  to  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

It  was  thus  noteworthy  to  see  Presi- 
dent Bush  make  his  first  trip  abroad  to 
our  part  of  the  world,  .^s  the  President 
declared  early  after  taking  office  - 
.America,  too.  is  a  Pacific  nation  and 
we  must  renew  our  determination  to 
strengthen  ties  and  relationships  with 
our  allies  and  partners  in  the  Pacific. 
Since  then,  the  President  and  Vice 
President  have  attempted  to  make 
good  on  this  commitment  by  coming  to 
the  Pacific  on  four  separate  occasions. 
It  IS  a  beginning,  yet,  stiU.  not 
enough  attention  is  being  paid  by  our 
Government  to  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 
The  evolving  events  of  the  world  make 
it  imperative  that  this  change. 

In  this  decade  and  into  the  next  cen- 
tury, the  countries  of  the  Pacific  shall 


play  a  more  crucial  role  in  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  strategic,  and  secu- 
rity needs  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world.  As  has  been  often-stated,  the 
21st  century— the  Pacific  century- 
shall  truly  be  an  era  marked  with  mi- 
raculous economic  advancement  by 
this  the  world's  most  dynamic  and  rap- 
idly developing  region. 

.\s  many  of  you  know,  1  was  horn  and 
raised  in  the  Pacific  and  my  love  and 
interest  lie  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
Although  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  ex- 
pert, my  years  of  travel  throughout  the 
Pacific,  followed  by  years  of  service  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  Subcommittee  on 
Asian  and  Pacific  .Affairs,  have  given 
me  a  perspective  which  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you. 

The  economy  of  the  .A.sia-Pacific  re- 
gion today  is  staggering  in  size  and 
breathtaking  in  growth. 

Last  year,  according  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  our  Nation  did 
just  shy  of  325  billion  dollars  worth  of 
total  trade  with  the  region— easily 
matching  United  States  trade  with  Eu- 
rope, and  throwing  m  another  $135  bil- 
lion in  excess  of  our  trade  relationship 
with  Europe. 

Since  1!<81.  United  States  trade  with 
the  Asia-Pacific  region  has  expanded 
by  148  percent,  and  is  expected  to  in- 
crease to  $400  billion  by  the  end  of  this 
decade. 

.Mmost  two-thirds  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation resides  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific, 
which  perhaps  accounts  for  the  Pacific 
Basin's  production  of  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  gross  national  product. 

Japan  and  America— key  trading 
pai-tners— alone,  accounted  for  40  pei-- 
cent  of  the  world's  GNP  last  year. 

Also,  in  1991.  according  to  Commerce 
Department  figures,  the  Asia-Pacific 
countries  purchased  close  to  $125  bil- 
lion worth  of  United  States  products. 
It  is  significant  to  note  that  American 
exports  to  the  region  have  increased  by 
130  percent  since  1981. 

South  Korea.  Taiwan.  Hong  Kong, 
and  Singapore — known  in  Asia  as  the 
•■Four  Tigers"  for  their  astoundmgly 
rapid  economic  growth,  have  been 
joined  by  a  new  wave  of  'Little  Drag- 
ons." Indonesia,  Malaysia,  and  Thai- 
land, as  the  ei-onom.ic  miracle  has 
spread  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  All  of 
these  countries  have  vigorously  ex- 
panding economies,  some  up  to  11  per- 
cent annually,  placing  them  among  the 
fastest  growing  in  the  world. 

These  facts  paint  a  picture  that  has 
many  experts  in  international  finance 
and  economics  predicting  that  the 
Asia-Pacific  region  will  shortly  replace 
the  North  .Atlantic  as  the  center  of 
world  trade.  My  feeling  is  that  this  has 
already  occurred.  Yes.  my  friends,  the 
Pacific  century  has  indeed  begun. 

And  during  this  month  for  celebra- 
tion, it  is  only  fitting  that  we  honor 
our  fellow  Americans  of  Asian-Pacific 
descent— both    from    the    past    and    the 
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present— that  have  blessed  and  en- 
riched our  Nation.  I  subm.it  that  Asian- 
Pacific  Americans  have  certainly  been 
an  asset  to  our  country's  development, 
and  it  is  most  appropriate  that  our 
President  and  Congress  have  pro- 
claimed May  as  Asian-Pacific  Heritage 
.Month. 

The  people  of  the  Pacific  have  con- 
tributed much  to  America's  develop- 
ment m  the  sciences  and  medicine.  For 
example,  in  1899  a  Japanese  immigrant 
arrived  on  the  shores  of  this  Nation 
.After  years  of  study  and  work,  this 
man.  Dr.  Hideyo  Noguchi,  isolated  the 
syphilis  germ,  leading  to  a  cure  for  this 
deadly,  widespread  disease.  For  dec- 
ades. Dr  Makio  Murayama  conducted 
vital  research  m  the  United  States 
that  laid  the  groundwork  for  combat- 
ing sickle  cell  anemia.  In  1973,  Dr.  Leo 
Esaki,  an  Asian  immigrant  to  our 
country,  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize 
in  physics  for  his  electron  tunneling 
theories.  And.  in  engineering,  few  have 
matched  the  several  architectural  mas- 
terpieces created  by  the  genius  of  Chi- 
nese-American. I.M.  Pel. 

Major  contributions  to  United  States 
business  and  industry  have  also  been 
made  by  .■^sian-Pacific  Americans. 
Wang  Laboratories,  the  innovative 
business  enterprise  m  computer  re- 
search and  development,  was  founded 
in  1955  by  Chinese-American,  An  Wang. 
This  Nation's  largest  tungsten  refinery 
was  built  in  1953  by  industrialist  K.C. 
Li  and  his  company,  the  Wah  Chang 
Corp.  And.  in  1964.  an  immigrant  from 
Shanghai.  China.  Gerald  Tsai,  started 
from  scratch  an  investment  firm,  the 
.Manhattan  Fund,  which  today  has  well 
over  S270  million  in  assets. 

In  the  entertainment  and  sports 
fields.  Chinese-American  martial  arts 
expert  Bruce  Lee  entertained  the 
movie  audiences  of  this  Nation,  while 
destroying  the  stereotype  of  the  pas- 
sive, quiet  Asian  male.  World-class 
conductor  Seiji  Ozawa  has  lead  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  through  several 
brilliant  perfoi-mances  over  the  years. 

A  native  Hawaiian  named  Duke 
Kahanamoku  shocked  the  world  by 
winning  the  Olympic  Gold  Medal  in 
swimming  seven  decades  ago;  followed 
by  Dr.  Sammy  Lee,  a  Korean- American 
who  won  the  Olympic  Gold  Medal  m 
high  diving.  Then  there  was  Tommy 
Kono  of  Hawaii,  also  an  Olympic  Gold 
.Medalist  in  weightlifting.  And.  yes, 
perhaps  the  greatest  Olympic  diver 
ever  known  to  the  world,  a  Samoan- 
American  by  the  name  of  Greg 
Louganis— whose  record  in  Gold  Medals 
and  national  championships  will  be  in 
the  books  for  a  long  time.  This  year, 
Japanese- American  Kristi  Yamagu:- 
chi's  enthralling  Gold  Medal  ice-skat- 
mg  performance  at  the  Winter  Olym- 
pics continues  the  legacy  of  milestone 
achievement's  by  Asian-Pacific  .Ameri- 
cans. 

In  professional  sports,  of  course,  we 
have  Michael  Chang  blazing  new  paths 
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In  tennis.  Pacific  Islanders  Brian  Wil 
liams  ami  Michael  Jones  of  World 
Rugby,  and  the  tens  of  dozens  of  Asian- 
Pacific  Ameruans  who  have  made 
their  mark  as  professional  football 
players  in  the  National  Football 
League 

We  also  have  an  Asian-Pacific  Amer- 
ican who  is  makin?  his  mark  on  his- 
tory, not  in  our  country,  but  in  Japan. 
Samoan  American  Salevaa  Allsanoe  is 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD—HCASE 

.Mr  .Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  and  a 
pnvilcK'e  that  I  share  with  my  col- 
leajfues  a  little  bit  of  information  con- 
cerning' the  famous  l(X)th  Battalion. 
442d  Infantry.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  100th  Battalion 
is  the  only  battalion  in  the  U  S  Army 
that  has  its  own  shoulder  patch.  This  is 
a  mark  of  distinction  that  no  other 
unit    of    its    size    can    claim,    and    was 
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their  contributions  and  keen  interest 
in  promotinR  and  enhancing  the  status 
of  our  Reserve  unit  in  Samoa-  Brig. 
Gen.  Calvin  Lau.  Commanding  General 
of  IX  Corps  Headquarters.  Fort 
Derussy.  Honolulu,  retired  Lt.  Col. 
Herbert  Oyama.  Col  Shogiro  "Sho"' 
Arakawa.  Col  Walter  Ozawa.  Lt  Col. 
Robert  Lee.  .Mr  S.  Gibbs.  Mrs.  Sarah 
Kiaaina.    Maj.    Ernest    Logoleo.    Capt. 


awarded    because    of    the    courageous  Kyle    Keomalu.   Capt.    Cedric   Wingate 

a   5,8-pound    .Sumo   wrestler   in   Japan     feats  and  accomplishments  of  the  Japa-  1st    Lt     Peleti    Mauga     and    1st    Lt' 

who   goes   by    the   name   of  Konishiki      nese-American  soldiers  who  fought  for  Tauapal  Laupola 

Salevaa.     or    Konishiki.     incidentally,     our  Nation  against  our  enemies  in  Eu-  Also.  Mr.  Speaker    I  want  to  recog 
ilso  h.ippens  to  be  a  relative  of  mine           rope  during  World  War  II 


nize  the  contributions  of  one  of  our  fin- 
Speaker,   in   further  recognition     est    noncommissioned    officers,    whose 


NonisniKi    IS    the    first    foreigner    in  Mr.   Speaker,   in   further  recognition  est    noncommissioned    officers     whose 

this  centuries-old   sport   to   reach    the  of  these   two  famous  units,   the   100th  untimely  death  caught  all  of  us  by  sur- 

rarified   air   of  Sumo  s   second-highest  Battalion  and   the  442d   Infantry  Com-  prise  a  few  months  agcv-CompanyB  1st 

rank^  More  importantly,  though,  he  is  bat  Group  have  now  been  incorporated  Sgt.  Nation  Tilo    He  was  loved  and  re- 


on  the  verge  of  attaining  the  exalted 
status  of  grand  champion  or  yokozuna. 
No  foreigner  has  ever  been  permitted 
to  fill  this  position,  as  the  Japanese  as- 
sociate the  yokozuna  with  the  essence 
of  Shinto's   guardian   spirits.   The   as 


as  a  US.  Army  Reserve  unit  operating 
out  of  Fort  Derussy.  Honolulu.  HI. 
under  the  command  of  Lt.  Col.  Michael 
Wong 

I  am  especially  proud  that  Company 
B  and  Company  C  of  the  100th  Battal- 


cendancy    to    grand    champion    status     ion.  442d  Infantry  are  both  assigned  as 


goes  to  the  heart  of  the  Japanese  reli 
gion  and  culture. 

Although  Konishiki  has  defeated  the 
only  e.xisting  yokozuna  and  has  an  ex- 
cellent tournament  record,  a  con- 
troversy has  erupted  as  to  whether  he 
has  the  necessary  character  to  become 
a  grand  champion    By  merit  and  skill. 


Ready  Reserve  units  in  my  district.  It 
is  with  great  pride.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
report  that  the  former  U.S.  Army  com- 
mander of  all  Army  Reserve  units.  Maj 
Gen.  William  Ward,  at  a  national  mili- 
tary veterans  convention  last  year, 
stated  that  this  U.S  Army  Reserve  In- 
fantry   unit    in    American    Samoa,    as 


it  is  uncontested  that  Konishiki  (luali-     part  of  the  100th  Battalion.  442d  In'fan 


fies  as  a  yokozuna.  Many  commenta- 
tors speculate  it  Is  because  he  is  not 
Japanese  that  he  is  being  denied  pro- 
motion For  the  benefit  of  my  cousin 
and  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  I  hope  that  this  situ- 
ation does  not  escalate  into  a  burning 
issue  of  racism. 

In  honoring  Asian-Pacific  Americans 
that  have  served  to  enrich  our  country. 
I  would  be  remiss,  as  a  Vietnam  vet- 
eran, if  I  did  not  honor  the  memory  of 
the  Asian-Pacific  Americans  who 
served  in  the  United  States  Arm.y's 
100th  Battalion  and  442d  Infantry  Com 


try.  was  the  best  infantry  Reserve  unit 
in  the  United  States. 


vered  by  all  of  his  peers  for  his  leader- 
ship and  devotion  to  his  family  and  fel- 
low soldiers.  Our  hearts  go  out  to  his 
wife  and  parents.  High  Chief  Tilo  Ellga 
and  wife.  Mulimuli,  all  of  whom  are 
from  the  village  of  Aua. 

I  am  also  proud  to  say  that  we  can 
count  the  Honorable  D.\NIEL  K.  Inouye. 
a  recipient  of  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Cross,  and  the  late  highly  resp)ected 
Senator  Spark  Matsunaga.  both  from 
Hawaii,  as  Members  from  Congress 
that  distinguished  themselves  in  battle 
as  soldiers  of  the  100th  Battalion  and 
442d  Infantry 

These  Japanese-Americans  paid  their 
dues  in  blood  to  protect  our  Nation 
from    its    enemies.    It    is    a    shameful 


And  I  want  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  black  mark  on  the  history  of  our  coun 

the  officers  and  enlisted   men   of  Ha-  try  that  when  the  patriotic  survivors 

wail's  U.S.  Army  Reserve  organization  of  the  100th  Battalion  and  442d  Infantry 

for    their    outstanding    leadership   and  returned   to   the   United  States,   many 

confidence    in    the    ability    of   our    Sa-  were  reunited  with  families  that  were 


moan  men  and  women  in  the  U.S. 
Army  Reserve  to  promote  and  main- 
tain the  highest  standards  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  100th  Battalion.  442d  Infan- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  especially 
commend  the  following  gentlemen: 
former    Maj.    Gen.    Walter   Tagawa    of 


bat  Group.  History  speaks  for  itself  in     Honolulu  for  his  leadership  and  initia 


documenting  that  none  have  shed  their 
blood  more  valiantly  for  America  than 
the  Japanese-Americans  that  served  in 
these  units  while  fightink'  enemy  forces 
in  Euro^w  during  World  War  II, 

The  records  of  the  UKlth  Battalion 
and  442d  Infantry  art"  without  equal. 
These  Asian-Pacific  .American  units 
suffered  an  unprecedented  casualty 
rate,  and  received  over  18.000  individual 
decorations,  many  posthumous,  for 
valor  in  battle.  With  so  much  blood 
spilled  warranting  the  high  number  of 
medals  given,  it  is  disturbing  and  un- 
usual that  only  1  Medal  of  Honor.  24 
Distinguished  Service  Crosses,  and  60 
Silver  Stars  were  awarded.  The  great 
number  of  Asian-Pacific  American 
lives  lost  decreed  that  more  of  these  ul- 
timate symbols  of  sacrifice  should  have 


tive  to  organize  a  Reserve  unit  for  the 
100th  Battalion.  442d  Infantry  in  Amer- 
ican Samoa;  former  command  Sgt. 
.Maj  Thomas  Miya.shiro  for  his  tremen- 
dous faith  and  confidence  in  the  Sa- 
moan soldier  to  perform  well  under 
combat  conditions  and  to  maintain  the 
fine  traditions  of  the  100th  Battalion. 
442d  Infantry,  and.  former  Brig.  Gen. 
Edward  Hirata  and  Maj.  Gen  Paul 
Lister  of  the  U.S.  Army  IX  Corps  Head- 
quartei-s.  Honolulu,  for  their  outstand- 


locked  up  behind  barbed  wire  fences, 
living  in  concentration  camps.  You 
might  be  interested  to  know,  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Hill,  Congressmen  Roh- 
ERT  Matsui  and  Norm,\n  .Mineta.  wei-e 
children  of  the  concentration  camps. 

The  wholesale  and  arbitrary  abolish- 
ment of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
these  brave  .Americans  will  forever 
serve  as  a  reminder  and  testament  that 
this  must  never  be  allowed  to  occur 
again.  It  was  outright  racism  and  big- 
otry in  its  ugliest  form.  I  pray  that 
this  will  never  happen  again  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  increasingly 
volatile  and  complicated  subject  of  our 
country's  state  of  relations  with  the 
nation  of  Japan. 

With  Japan  leading  the  way  amongst 
democratic    countries   of   the    Asia-Pa- 


ing  contributions  which  have  sustained     cific  region— being  the  world's  greatest 


the   pre.sence   of  our   Reserve    units   in 
Samoa. 

I  also  want  to  commend  Col.  Robert 
Fishman.  Chief  of  Staff.  IX  Corps  Head- 
quarters, and  Maj  Mapu  Jamias.  G-3, 
IX  Corps  Headquarters,  for  their  con- 
cern, service,  and  assistance  provided 


been  awarded   Even  so.  the  442d  combat     during  the  past  10  years  for  the  Reserve 
group  emerged  as  the  most  decorated     unit  in  American  Samoa. 


combat    unit    of   its   size    in    the    U.S. 
Army 


creditor  nation,  the  world's  largest 
donor  of  foreign  aid.  and  America's 
strongest  financial  partner  and  ally  in 
the  defense  of  our  strategically  impor- 
tant sea  lanes  of  the  Pacific  Basin— I 
am  concerned  with  the  hostility 
mounting  in  the  United  States  against 
our  longtime  friend  and  ally. 
Many  have  said  that  with  the  recent 


-Mr  Speaker.  I  also  want  to  recognize     collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
and  thank  the  following  individuals  for    end  of  the   cold   war.   Americans  just 


have  to  find  someone  or  something  to 
worry  about.  Numerous  polls  verify 
that  Japan  is  the  new  public  enemy  No. 
1 

The  myth  of  the  voracious.  Japanese 
economic  machine  that  plays  by  unfair 
rules,  consumes  anything  in  its  path 
and  gives  nothing  back  in  return,  has 
been  set  upon  by  certain  politicians 
needing  a  quick  public  relations  fix. 
corporate  .America  facing  sagging 
sales,  and  workers  running  out  of  un- 
employment checks.  .Jumping  on  the 
Jafjan-bashing  wagon  is  fashionable 
and  easy,  and  a  good  way  to  absolve  re- 
sponsibility for  the  state  of  our  Na- 
tion's ills.  Unfortunately,  it  does  little 
to  improve  oui'  situation  but  sets  loose 
a  Pandora's  box  of  h.vsteria.  nonsense, 
and  outright  bigotry,  compounding  the 
already  difficult  period  of  development 
our  countr.v  faces. 

When  you  look  at  the  facts— the  sta- 
tistics of  our  own  Department  of  Com- 
merce— Japan  is  actually  one  of  .Ameri- 
ca's best  customers,  buying  over  S48 
billion  of  United  .States  goods  in  1991 
The  Japanese  buy  .more  United  .States 
goods  than  any  nation  in  the  world,  ex- 
cept for  our  neighbor.  Canada.  .Since 
1987.  Japan  has  increased  imports  from 
our  country  by  70  percent,  and  in  the 
same  period  reduced  its  trade  surplus 
with  the  United  States  by  30  percent. 

Taking  a  longer  look  back  over  the 
last  decade.  Commerce  Department  fig- 
ures reveal  that  United  States  exports 
to  .Japan  rose  by  117  percent,  which  is 
more  rapid  growth  than  our  exports  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  over  the  past  10 
years. 

It  is  significant  to  note.  also,  that 
the  latest  figures  on  Japanese  invest- 
ment in  the  United  .States  show  that 
$130  billion  was  added  to  our  econom.v 
in  \9'M  The  Department  of  Commerce 
estimates  for  1990  that  Japanese  In- 
ve.vtment  produced  897.000  jobs  for 
.America's  labor  force.  I  would  be  inter- 
ested to  know  how  many  .Americans 
lost  their  jobs  that  .year  as  a  result  of 
U.S.  corporations  and  companies  decid- 
ing, for  cheaper  labor  costs,  to  set  up 
factories  and  operations  in  foreign 
countries. 

Rather  than  mindlessly  point  the  fin- 
ger of  blame  at  .Japan,  perhaps  we  in 
this  country  should  look  inward  for  the 
cause  of  .America's  economic  malaise. 
Many  experts  m  the  field  sutrtrest  that 
.Americans  must  address  fundamental 
problems  with  our  society  that  lead  to 
problems  with  the  economy.  In  short, 
we  must  put  our  house  in  order. 

The  first  job  is  to  rigorously  len- 
ovate  our  educational  system,  from 
kindergarten  on  up.  .America's  present 
system  is  not  produc  mg  enough  skilled 
workers,  managers,  and  leaders  that 
can  compete  effectively  in  the  inter- 
national marketplace. 

We  must  also  concentrate  on  produc- 
ing engineers  and  specialists  in  math 
and  the  sciences,  vocations  that 
produce     actual     products    and     tech- 


nology. Too  many  of  our  brightest 
minds  are  diverted  to  professions  that 
deal  with  nonproductive  paper  shuf- 
r.ing  for  profit.  As  an  attorney.  I  know 
a  little  about  this. 

The  second  major  task  is  to  rid  the 
public  and  private  sectors  of  the  tre- 
mendous debt  incurred  in  the  1980's.  In 
the  span  of  one  decade,  the  United 
States  went  from  the  world's  greatest 
creditor  nation  to  one  of  its  worst 
debtors.  The  .American  people,  on  the 
F"ederal  State,  local,  and  personal  lev- 
els, must  resolve  to  rid  ourselves  of 
this  heavy  anchor,  and  start  saving. 
Only  then  can  we  hope  to  compete  free- 
ly and  unburdened,  with  sufficient  cap- 
ital, as  a  creditor  nation. 

Returning  to  the  phenomenon  of 
Japan-bashing,  this  mindless  behavior 
has  precipitated  all  over  the  United 
States  increasingly  ugly  and  some- 
times violent  action  against  Ameri- 
cans— our  Americans  of  .Asian-Pacific 
descent.  Distinction  as  to  ethnicity,  let 
alone  nationality,  seems  not  to  be  evi- 
dent. .Asian  features  alone  have  pro- 
voked attacks  and  beatings  against 
.Japanese-. Americans.  Chinese-.Ameri- 
cans.  Thai-.Americans.  and  Korean- 
.Americans.  where  the  assailants 
thought  the  victims  were  ..Japane.se  na- 
tionals. 

As  the  U.S.  economy  has  remained 
stagnant,  documented  incidents  of  rac- 
ist graffiti,  name  calling,  verbal 
threats,  fire  bombings,  and  physical  as- 
saults have  spread  like  wildfire  from 
California  to  Colorado  to  Michigan  to 
North  Carolina  and  to  New  York.  The 
pattern  of  .Asian-.American  killings, 
such  as  Jim  Loo's  beating  death  last 
year  in  Raleigh.  Vincent  Chin's  club- 
bing murder  in  Detroit  in  1982.  the  ma- 
chinegun  massacre  of  five  Indochinese 
kids  in  1989  at  Stockton,  and  the  unex- 
plained murder  of  a  Japanese  business- 
man in  Ventura  County  a  few  months 
ago.  underscore  that  these  are  not  iso- 
lated incidents. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  is  clearly  a 
crisis  of  national  dimension  brewing 
for  our  .Asian-Pacific  American  com- 
munities. Even  survivors  of  the  Japa- 
nese-.American  concentration  camps 
and  World  War  II  hysteria  have  com- 
mented—it is  happening  all  over  again. 

.So.  how  do  we  stop  the  wholesale  de- 
struction of  our  birthrights  as  U.S. 
citizens  that  occurred  in  the  1940's 
from  becoming  the  same  nightmare  for 
us  today? 

I  believe  Stewart  Kwoh  of  the  .Asian- 
Pacific  .American  Legal  Center  of 
Southern  California  has  some  good 
ideas. 

He  recommends  that  we  not  remain 
complacent  about  Japan-bashing  but 
that  we  should  take  a  very  active 
stance.  Our  Asian-Pacific  communities 
must  come  together  for  protection,  and 
not  remain  isolated,  fragmented,  and 
thus  vulnerable. 

Our  communities  must  also  aggres- 
sively   articulate    a    position    against 


scapegoating.  and  monitor  and  hold  re- 
sponsible those  elements  that  make  In- 
flammatory anti-.Asian  statements. 

Furthermore,  the  Asian-Pacific  com- 
munities must  reach  out  and  establish 
ties  with  other  ethnic  groups.  With  the 
shocking  experience  of  the  burning  of 
Koreatown  during  the  Los  Angeles 
riots  fresh  in  our  minds,  it  is  clear  that 
we  must  work  harder  to  further  under- 
standing, compassion,  and  mutual  re- 
spect between  people  of  the  .Asia-Pa- 
cific and  all  other  races.  Another  les- 
son to  be  learned  from  the  Los  Angeles 
riots  is  that  during  hard  economic 
times,  all  people  of  color  and  low  in- 
come are  in  the  same  predicament.  Let 
us  learn  not  to  feed  on  each  other.  .As 
Rodney  King  said.  "Can  we  get  along''" 

We  must  also  learn  to  trust  and  work 
with  law  enforcement  authorities. 
Even  in  the  wake  of  the  King  beating 
and  legal  travesty,  and  the  recent  man- 
slaughter mistrial  of  a  Compton.  C.A. 
police  officer  who  shot  down  m  cold 
blood  two  unarmed  Samoan-.Amen- 
cans.  shooting  them  19  times  with  13 
bullets  m  their  backs— the  vast  major- 
it.v  of  our  men  and  women  in  blue  are 
good,  honest  people,  professionals  that 
ensure  the  peace  and  stability  of  our 
communities.  We  must  use  this  re- 
source to  protect  us  by  religiously  and 
quickly  reporting  all  incidents  of  hate 
crime. 

Finally,  our  .Asia-Pacific  commu- 
nities must  be  prepared  to  network 
with  other  associations  in  the  Nation 
to  provide  a  unified  response  to  com- 
batting racial  violence  and  hostility 
against  an.vone.  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  creed. 

In  concluding,  let  me  say  that  al- 
though Mr.  Kwoh's  points  for  protec- 
tion of  our  communities  are  well- 
taken.  I  believe  that  the  repulsive 
Japan-bashing  America  has  witnessed 
IS  a  temporary  affliction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  has  the 
strength  of  character,  the  resilience  of 
ingenuity,  and  the  depth  of  resources 
necessary  to  resolve  any  problem  be- 
fore her.  including  our  present  eco- 
nomic woes.  When  you  see  young,  up- 
start entrepreneurs  like  Bill  Gates  cre- 
ate a  computer  software  giant  like 
Microsoft — which.  incidentally.  is 
worth  more  on  the  mai'ket  than  Honda 
and  Sony  combined — you  know  that 
the  United  .States  has  the  right  stuff. 
So  do  Motorola.  Intel,  Merck,  Emerson 
Electric,  IBM,  Corning,  and  many 
other  U..S.  companies  that  are  thriving 
in  the  international  marketplace. 
.America  has  done  it  before  and  we  will 
do  it  again. 

Meanwhile,  recent  events  have  shown 
the  world  that  Japan  is.  as  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  put  it.  not  the  invin- 
cible economic  terminator  of  our 
imaginings.  In  the  past  several  weeks. 
Japan's  stock  market  has  crashed  by  50 
percent  from  its  peak  2  years  ago.  and 
her  real  estate  values  in  financial  cen- 
ters like  Tokyo  and  Osaka  have  plum- 
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meted  dra.stita!ly.  With  this  unprece- 
dented economic  instability,  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  Japan's  wealth— tens  of 
billions  of  dollars — has  amazingly  van- 
ished overnight,  and  she  may  be  facing 
for  the  first  time  -  a  recession. 

With  the  dismantling  of  the  Evil  Em- 
pire, the  birth  of  numei-ous  new  democ- 
racies from  Communist  ruins,  a  victory 
over  a  dictator  in  the  gulf  war.  and  a 
vibrant  stock  market  that  portends  a 
strong  economic  recovery,  indeed,  the 
United  States  is  still  strong,  and  re- 
mains the  most  powerful  country  on 
the  face  of  this  planet. 

.\gainst  this  backdrop,  our  fellow 
.American  citizens  of  Asian-Pacific  de- 
scent can  take  pride,  especially  this 
month,  for  being  Americans. 

As  our  Nation  enters  into  the  Pacific 
century.  Asian-Pacific  Americans  can 
hold  their  heads  high,  knowing  the 
contributions  of  our  people  have  en- 
sured America  is.  despite  her  problems, 
the  greatest  democracy  in  the  world 

D  1230 

Mrs  MINK  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
►rentlenuin  vield? 

.Mr  FALKOMAVAKGA.  I  yiehl  to  the 
gentlewoman  (vvm  Hawaii. 

Mrs  MINK  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 
great  pride  and  pleasure  that  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  recognition  of  Asian- Pa- 
cific American  Heritage  Month.  As  an 
Asian-American  I  am  proud  of  the  rich 
and  unique  heritage  that  has  served  to 
enhance  the  strength  of  this  Nation. 

Asian- Pacific  American  Heritage 
Month  IS  a  time  to  recognize  the 
achievements  of  Asians  and  Pacific  is- 
landers, and  to  retlect  upon  the  cul- 
ture, traditions  and  values  that  have 
been  the  foundation  of  our  success. 
Americans  of  Asian  and  Pacific  island 
ancestr.v  have  gained  national  and 
international  prominence  in  the  fields 
of  science,  business,  and  the  arts,  leav- 
ing a  distinctive  mark  in  virtually 
every  aspect  of  American  life. 

But  it  is  also  a  time  to  reaffirm  that 
we  do  not  endanger  America,  or  the 
American  way  of  life.  We  are  part  of  it 
Abroad  and  here  at  home  we  are  often 
seen  as  threats  to  jobs,  threats  to  high- 
er education,  threats  to  job  security, 
and  threats  to  American  technological 
superiority  But  to  view  us  this  way  is 
p.iinfully  misguided. 

The  recent  riots  all  over  this  country 
are  a  testament  to  the  fad  that  too 
many  people  see  the  Asian  community 
as  a  problem,  and  not  a  strength.  And 
that  people  believe  that  when  we  move 
forward  we  do  so  at  the  expense  of  oth- 
ers in  our  society.  But  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth  Like  other  mi- 
nority groups.  Asians  are  victims  of 
racism  and  misunderstanding,  and  we 
have  severe  problems  stemming  solely 
from  our  appearance. 

As  America  continues  to  confront  its 
troubled  legacy  of  racial  disharmony  it 
is  imperative  that  all  minority  groups 
recognr/.e  that  nothing  is  gained  if  we 


single  each  other  out  as  scapegoats. 
This  is  a  time  when  we  must  pull  to- 
gether and  benefit  from  each  others 
strengths. 

It  is  important  for  Asians  and  Pacific 
islanders  that  we  are  accepted  as  no 
less  American  than  any  other  group  in 
this  society.  If  one  of  us  makes  it  to 
the  top,  why  should  it  be  seen  as  a 
threat  to  others?  Certainly,  when  a 
white  person  makes  it,  nobody  regards 
it  as  a  threat.  It  must  be  no  different 
when  the  success  is  achieved  by  Asian- 
Americans. 

Let  us  recognize  the  successes  of  the 
Asians  and  Pacific  islanders  in  the  past 
and  look  forward  to  even  greater 
achievements  from  these  Americans  as 
they  contribute  to  the  improvement  of 
our  Nation,  and  our  world  community. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  call  on  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  join  me  in  honoring  the 
remarkable  and  inspiring  efforts  that 
have  made  the  Asian-Pacific  island  leg- 
acy a  proud  one 

Mr  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
I  Mrs  MlNK]  and  1  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time 

Mr  ABERCROMBIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
home  Slate  ot  Hawaii  is  widely  known  lor  its 
aloha  spirit.  The  warm  and  gracious  hospitality 
ol  our  people  has  left  an  indelible  mark  on 
those  who  have  touched  our  islands'  shores. 
In  our  State  o(  aloha,  people  of  all  races, 
creed,  and  religion  live  in  harmony  There  is 
more  than  a  sense  of  tolerance  tor  differences 
in  our  State,  there  is  pride  in  our  diversity. 

Throughout  our  islands'  rich  history,  we 
know  that  the  Hawaiians  opened  their  arms  to 
welcome  those  of  Japanese.  Chinese.  Por- 
tuguese. Filipino  ancestries  These  first  groups 
were  later  pined  by  Koreans,  Vietnamese. 
Laotians.  Micronesians.  and  many  other 
groups  from  different  parts  of  the  globe.  As  a 
representative  ol  this  diverse  Stale — the  50th 
State  in  a  nation  of  immigrants — I  am  proud  to 
recognize  Asian-Pacific  Heritage  Month 

Asians  and  Pacific  islanders  are  the  fastest 
growing  group  in  the  United  Slates  and  play 
an  increasingly  influential  role  in  American  life 
Like  other  immigrant  groups  t)efore  them. 
Asians  and  Pacific  islanders  have  continued 
the  proud  American  tradition  of  furthering  the 
greatness  of  this  country  They  have  contrit>- 
uted  much  m  the  areas  of  education,  busi- 
ness, and  government,  out  doubt,  they  too 
have  strengthened  the  fabric  of  our  society. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  we  recognize  Asian- Pacific 
Heritage  Month,  let  us  also  turn  our  attention 
to  the  alarming  acts  of  violence  aimed  at  the 
7  3  million  Asian-Americans  in  the  United 
States.  Let  us  not  close  our  eyes  and  ears  to 
the  report  ol  the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, which  found  that  Asian-Americans  "face 
widespread  discrimination  in  the  workplace 
and  are  often  victims  ot  racially  motivated  har- 
assment and  violerKe  " 

As  our  countrv  faces  these  times  ot  reces- 
sion. It  seems  that  there  are  those  who  have 
found  Asian-Americans  to  be  a  convenient  tar- 
get tor  their  frustrations  Scapegoats  tor  these 
troubled  times 

The  first  wave  ot  attacks  included  the  198? 
brutal    death    ol    Chinese-American    Vincent 


Chin  in  Detroit  by  two  laid-off  autoworkers  who 
were  reported  to  have  made  obscene  remarks 
atx)ut  Asians  and  Japanese  cars  Today,  na- 
tionally syndicated  columnist  Clarence  Page 
notes  that  attacks  against  Asian-Americans 
are  less  random  and  include  specific  targets 
like  community  centers,  senior  citizen  facilities. 
and  private  homes 

Mr  Speaker,  this  ugliness  shakes  the  very 
loundation  our  country  was  built  on.  This  great 
Nation  was  founded  on  the  principles  ol  jus- 
tice, equality,  Ireedom.  respect 

As  Members  of  Congress  in  these  United 
Stales,  we  must  lake  a  strong  stand  against 
bigotry  and  discrimination  Let  us  not  forget 
how  our  country,  only  50  years  ago.  slipped 
into  a  moment  ot  darkness  when  we  interned 
our  fellow  Americans  because  of  their  Japa- 
nese ancestry  and  our  suspicion  ol  their  loy- 
alty to  a  nation  they  have  never  visited 

Mr.  Speaker.  America  was  built  by  immi- 
grants Immigrants  from  the  Western  and 
Eastern  Hemispheres.  The  fabric  of  American 
society  burst  with  a  rainbow  of  vibrant  hues.  A 
strike  against  one  group  is  a  strike  against  us 
all  We  cripple  ourselves  by  tolerating  any  act 
of  violence  agamst  any  group.  As  Abraham 
Lincoln  once  said.  "A  house  divided  agamst  it- 
self cannot  stand  " 

As  we  recognize  Asian-Pacific  Heritage 
Month,  let  us  be  reminded  that  Asians  and  Pa- 
cific islanders  have  joined  other  Americans  in 
making  America  a  great  nation  A  nation 
where  people  of  all  races  can  live  with  dignity 
and  respect. 

Mr.  BLAZ  Mr.  Speaker.  Asian-Pacific  Amer- 
ican Heritage  Month  refocuses  the  attention  of 
the  Nation  on  the  many  contributions  to  the 
common  good  made  by  those  of  Asian  and 
Pacific  Island  ancestry 

No  country  us  more  sensitive  to  the  con- 
tributions of  its  minorities  than  the  United 
States  This  is  as  it  should  be  for  we  are  a  na- 
tion of  minorities.  Yet.  the  sensitivity  did  not 
come  atx)ut  by  accident  Rather,  it  is  the  result 
ol  hard  work  by  many  individuals  and  organi- 
zations which  bring  atx)ut  such  observances 
as  the  Asian-Pacitic  American  Heritage  Month 

As  a  native  of  Guam.  I  know  that  in  a  nation 
of  such  diverse  ethnic  origins,  these  times  of 
recognition  are  important  to  remind  us  of 
where  we  came  from  and  to  give  us  a  period 
of  reflection  on  where  we're  going 

I  salute  the  people  of  my  part  of  the  world — 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  Islands — who  now  call  the 
United  States  their  home,  and  I  congratulate 
you  on  your  many  line  contributions  to  our 
great  Nation 

At  the  same  time.  I  wish  to  remind  all  Amer- 
icans that  the  building  blocks  of  our  greatness 
are  our  mosaic  of  many  cultures  and  many 
ethnic  origins 

Mr  MATSUI  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
thank  my  colleague.  Congressman 
FalEOMAvaega.  tor  organizing  this  time  on  the 
floor  ot  the  House  ot  Representatives  to  rec- 
ognize the  achievements  and  future  ot  Asian- 
Pacific  Americans  i  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
ofler  my  reflections  and  high  hopes  on  this  oc- 
casion 

Asian-Pacific  Americans  have  a  rich  and  di- 
verse history  that  we  can  look  back  on  with 
pride  We  all  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  first  gen- 
eration that  struggled  to  make  a  life  lor  thenv 
selves  and  their  families  here   As  a  relatively 


recent  group  of  newcomers  to  this  country,  we 
have  the  blessing  of  being  closer  in  touch  with 
our  roots.  Not  only  can  we  celebrate  our  cus- 
toms and  traditions,  we  can  count  the  genera- 
tions of  our  families  going  tack  centuries,  and 
also  remember  the  stories  of  our  families' 
struggles 

We  are  all  descendants  of  pioneers  who 
sacrificed  a  great  deal  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  succeed  in  our  schooling  and 
careers.  But  we  must  also  realize  that  the 
mentality  that  led  that  generation  to  survive  in 
America  is  keeping  second,  third,  and  fourth 
generation  Asian-Americans  from  reaching 
their  full  potential  Our  parents,  grandparents, 
and  great-grandparents  had  a  survivalist  men- 
tality; they  wanted  to  succeed  but  didn't  want 
to  rock  the  boat.  They  didn't  want  to  make  a 
difference  or  reform  society.  And  maybe  they 
couldn't  But  we  can.  Each  and  every  one  ot 
us  have  a  responsibility  to  provide  leadership 
tor  the  community 

I  exhort  Asian-Pacific  Americans  across  this 
great  land  to  look  beyond  ourselves  and  see 
what  we  can  contribute  to  this  country.  We 
must  overcome  the  survivalist  mentality  and 
tie  less  conservative  m  taking  on  challenges 
Clearly,  we  are  up  against  many  obstacles: 
language  barriers,  stereotypes,  and  anti-Asian 
bigotry  But  foremost.  Asian-Americans  must 
overcome  their  apathy  in  their  community  and 
in  politics  We  cannot  sit  back  and  wait  for 
others  to  come  to  our  aid  and  assist  us.  II  will 
require  that  each  of  us  invest  some  time  and 
energy  to  take  care  of  others  around  us. 

I  applaud  our  accomplishments  in  many  di- 
verse fields.  Schoolteachers,  athletes,  sci- 
entists, actors  and  actresses,  medicine,  police 
officers,  and  the  small  business  owners  have 
demonstrated  to  the  world  that  we  can  tie 
leaders  m  any  field.  We  must  continue  to 
strive  for  excellence  to  make  ourselves,  and 
our  community,  be  the  best  Let  their  be  no 
doubt  that  this  in  turn  will  help  make  our  coun- 
try strong.  Asian-Pacitic  Americans  have  an 
indomitable  spirit  to  work  and  build,  our  future 
promises  to  be  as  rich  and  accomplished  as 
Our  past 

Mr  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I'd  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  sincere  thanks 
to  the  gentleman  from  American  Samoa  [Mr. 
FalEOMAvaega]  for  organizing  this  special 
order  today 

And  I  think  all  Americans  of  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific Islands  ancestry  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  our  friend  from  New  York,  Congressman 
Frank  Horton 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has  taken 
the  lead,  first  with  legislation  establishing  Her- 
itage Week,  and  now  with  the  ongoing  obser- 
vation of  May  as  Asian  Pacific  American  Herit- 
age Month. 

We  should  make  no  mistake  about  it  This 
annual  celebration  is  important 

A  recent  report  by  the  United  States  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  found,  as  we  all  know. 
that  Asian  Pacific  Americans  are  frequently 
the  victims  of  discrimination,  and  all  too  often 
victims  of  violence,  because  o(  our  heritage. 

There  are  many  contributing  factors  to  this 
problem,  but  the  Commission  identified  one 
that  underlies  every  other  problem  we  face:  ig- 
norance. 

To  many  Americans,  an  Asian  face  still 
means  "foreigner." 


I  remember  several  years  ago  when  I  gave 
a  speech  at  the  opening  of  a  United  States- 
Japan  trade  center  in  California. 

After  the  ceremony,  one  of  the  U.S.  trade 
officials  who  was  attending  came  up  to  me. 

He  said.  "Gee.  Congressman.  Your  English 
IS  excellent.  What  part  of  Japan  are  you 
from''" 

I  don't  know  whether  he  thought  he  heard 
an  accent,  or  simply  saw  a  face  that  fit  his 
definition  of  "foreign." 

I  still  don't  know.  But  I  do  know  this:  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  foreign  face  in  America. 

This  IS  a  fairly  benign  example,  but  that  lack 
ol  understanding  has  had  devastating  con- 
sequences txith  for  Asian  Pacific  Americans, 
our  Nation,  and  our  Constitution. 

That  was  brought  home  to  me  by  my  experi- 
ence, and  those  of  120.000  other  Americans 
of  Japanese  ancestry,  during  World  War  II. 

When  the  Empire  of  Japan  launched  an 
unprovoked  surprise  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
on  December  7.  1941,  our  Government  de- 
cided that  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry 
were  a  categorical  threat  to  the  United  States. 

No  matter  that  these  threats  were  unproven. 
or  that  we  were  either  American  citizens  or 
permanent  resident  aliens.  The  search  for 
scapegoats  was  on.  and  we  were  all  tarred 
with  the  same  indiscriminate  brush  of  racial 
hatred  and  fear, 

America  quickly  saw  little  value  in  distin- 
guishing between  the  attackers  that  Sunday 
morning  and  loyal  Japanese-Americans  who 
were  every  bit  as  much  the  target  of  that  dawn 
air  raid  in  Hawaii. 

Within  months.  Japanese-American  commu- 
nities along  the  West  Coast  began  disappear- 
ing one  by  one:  removed  into  stark,  barren 
camps  scattered  throughout  some  of  the  most 
inhospitable  regions  of  the  United  States. 

In  all,  more  than  120.000  Americans  of  Jap- 
anese ancestry  had  their  most  basic  constitu- 
tional and  human  rights  stripped  away. 

Despite  this  treatment.  Japanese-Americans 
served  this  country  well  in  the  war  effort. 

The  all-Nisei  442d  Regimental  Combat 
Team  and  its  lOOth  Battalion  were  volunteers 
from  the  camps,  enlistees  fighting  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  Fascist  Italy  while  their  families  re- 
mained behind  barbed  wire.  These  men  be- 
came  the  most  decorated  Army  fighting  force 
in  American  military  history. 

In  the  Pacific,  a  top-secret  war  was  fought 
by  Japanese-Americans  in  the  Military  Intel- 
ligence Sen/ice — a  story  that  went  untold  for 
decades. 

But  it  was  they,  these  volunteers,  who 
cracked  code  after  code — saving  countless 
American  lives 

The  stories  of  these  dedicated  Japanese- 
Americans  volunteers  were  living  proof  that 
the  brand  of  disloyalty  was  undersen/ed.  Edu- 
cating our  colleagues  here  m  the  Congress, 
and  educating  the  American  people  atxDut 
their  contributions  was  central  to  the  success- 
ful effort  to  win  redress  for  the  injustice  of  the 
internment. 

When  the  Congress  passed  the  Civil  Liti- 
erties  Act  of  1988.  we  reaffirmed  our  commit- 
ment to  the  principles  of  our  great  Constitu- 
tion. We  finally  acknowledged  that  Amencans 
are  not  defined  by  the  color  of  their  skins,  or 
the  shape  of  their  eyes.  They  are  defined  by 
a  commitment   to  the   ideals   of  justice   and 
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equality  that  are  the  true  measure  of  what  rt 
means  to  tie  an  American. 

Today,  Asian  Pacific-Amencans  are  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  populations  in  this  country 
Our  contributions  in  the  sciences,  in  business. 
in  medicine,  the  arts,  and  in  Government  are 
helping  to  move  this  Nation  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 

But  we  know  that  the  forces  that  brought 
atx)ut  the  oriental  exclusion  laws  of  the  I9th 
century,  and  that  brought  about  the  internment 
in  the  20th,  will  follow  us  into  the  21  st  unless 
people  of  conscience  continue  to  t>ear  witness 
arxJ  to  fight  injustice. 

As  we  learned  in  the  iO-year  fight  for  re- 
dress, the  most  powerful  weapon  we  have  is 
education.  The  annual  observance  of  Asian 
Pacific-Amencan  Heritage  Month  is  a  central 
part  of  that  eftort. 

By  educating  our  fellow  Americans  about 
our  experiences  in  this  country,  and  about  the 
experiences  that  brought  us  or  our  ancestors 
to  these  shores,  we  are  building  the  ties  that 
will  continue  to  bind  us  together  as  a  commu- 
nity. 

Many  people  refer  to  this  country  as  a  melt- 
ing pot.  where  cultures  and  histories  are 
somehow  blended  into  a  homogenous  whole 

I  reject  that  analogy.  To  nne  this  country  has 
always  been,  and  should  continue  to  be.  a 
tapestry.  It  is  a  tapestry  woven  of  diverse 
threads  of  different  colors  and  different  tex- 
tures. Each  of  those  threads  alone  is  easily 
broken.  But  when  they  are  woven  together, 
those  individual  threads  t)ecome  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  their  diversity  becomes  our  great- 
est strength. 

The  recent  events  in  Los  Angeles  were  un- 
mistakable examples  of  the  danger  we  face 
should  we  fail  to  build  those  ties. 

When  we  allow  ignorance  to  stand  unchal- 
lenged, it  will  lead  inevitably  to  suspicion  and 
fear.  As  each  of  us  knows,  it  is  but  a  small 
step  from  there  to  discrimination,  ange^  and  vi- 
olence. 

Observances  like  Asian  Pacific-American 
Heritage  Month  provide  us  with  an  opportunity 
to  fight  that  cycle  of  ignorance  and  anger  By 
proudly  declaring  who  we  are.  and  by  educat- 
ing our  fellow  Americans  about  our  history  and 
our  accomplishments,  we  are  working  to 
strengthen  the  American  tapestry 

Once  again.  I  would  like  to  thank  my  good 
friends.  Mr.  FalEOMAvaega  for  arranging  to- 
day's special  order,  and  Mr.  Horton  for  his 
continued  leadership  and  dedication  to  Asian 
Pacific-American  Heritage  Month. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  America  Samoa'? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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LEGISLATION   TO    KNSl'RK   SAFETY 
STANDARDS    FOR    ABOVEGROUND 

OIL  TANKS 

The  SFHAKF.R  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ci-KMKNTi  rnil>i  .1  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  Kt'ntleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr  MiiKANl  IS  recognized  for  5 
minutes 

Mr  MORAN  Mi  Speaker,  across  this 
countiy  hunilifds  of  aboveground  stor- 
age t.mks  .ire  leaking.  Because  of  a 
loophole  in  file  law,  operators  of  these 
tanks,  unlike  operators  of  underground 
storage  tanks,  are  not  even  required  to 
install  the  most  basic  mechanisms  to 
prevent  a  leak  or  detect  a  leak  once  it 
has  begun.  The  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  recently  estimated  that  it 
will  cost  taxpayers  and  industry  $35 
billion  nationwide  to  clean  up  leaky 
tanks.  Unfortunately,  without  require- 
ments to:  >  I-!,'  prevention  and  de- 
t.<  tfd  .s\.-,t. •!;;;,    the  problem  will  only 

t,'i't    Wnl>c 

In  F.urt.tx.  \'.-\,  residents  of  a  once 
lnMiititul,  serene  community  have  seen 
thin  ii'ik'htiorhood  turn  into  an  envi- 
innnierif  ,il  niirhtmare  overnight  be- 
cause ui  leaking  oil  tanks.  A  tank 
farm,  located  nearly  1.000  acres  across 
the  woods  from  the  communit.v.  may 
have  been  leaking  for  as  long  as  20 
years.  Recent  estimates  indicate  that 
350.000  gallons  of  oil  have  spread 
through  indit XT  iind  water  systems, 
contaminalin>:  the  water,  endangering 
public  health,  and  causing  the  property 
values  of  nearby  communities  to  plum- 
met. 

To  make  matters  worse,  hazardous 
levels  of  oil  vapors  have  been  detected 
in  the  basements  of  nearby  residences 
forcing  two  families  to  abandon  homes 
where  they  have  lived  for  over  25  years. 
Still,  this  oil  leak  is  only  the  beginning 
oi  the  nightmare  for  nearby  residents. 
.Many  more  expected  to  leave  because 
of  health  and  safety  hazards.  The  irony 
IS  that  the  tank  farm  is  still  operating 
today,  despite  demands  from  citizens 
.md  loi  .il  le.ulers  that  it  be  shut  down. 
tin  .lu.^e  tl'.ere  are  no  clear  cut  laws 
n;.ind.iiing  that  such  tank  farms  be 
>  1o.-,.m|  ,ind  the  area  be  cleaned  up. 

The  leak  in  Fairfax  is  only  one  exam- 
ple of  this  nationwide  dilemma.  In  Sen- 
ator r<iM  Dashle's  home  State  of 
South  Dakota,  a  leaking  tank  farm  in 
Sioux  Falls  contaminated  soil  and 
water  .md  resulted  in  the  condemna- 
tion id  .1  residence  and  grade  school. 
Now.  mot.-  !!;,i::  '<  v'Mrs  after  the  leaks 
were  disrnveird  '  iie  Federal  Depart- 
ment id  He. lit  h  and  Human  Services  is- 
sued a  report  stating  that  the  area  is 
still  a  public  health  h.izard.  and  rec- 
ommended various  ai  tions  to  reduce 
the  rhani  es  of  hum. in  e.xposure. 

.And  the  list  rontinues.  In  Brooklyn. 
NV.  niillinris  id  K'.illons  of  oil  was  dis- 
covered th.u  h.id  been  and>'rn>M'!;  '(■.!■ 
city  for  d-H  .id-'s  In  Whitm^'.  l.\.  !i:<<y 
than    Hi   million    irallons   of   petroleum 
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leaked,  info  k^rourid  w.itcr  surroiindir.tr 
the  Amoco  Oil  refinery.  In  Port  Ever 
glades.  FL.  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
gallons  of  oil  leaked  over  a  period  of  50 
years,  through  broken  hoses,  leaky 
pipes,  and  cracked  tanks,  making  its 
way  into  the  underground  water  sup- 
ply. 

Basic  regulations  must  be  put  in 
place  to  stop  these  disastrous  leaks 
from  continuing.  Senator  Daschle  re- 
cently introduced  legislation  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  establish  comprehensive 
above-ground  tank  standards.  Today  I 
am  introducing  companion  legislation 
in  the  House  that  would  ensure  that: 
secondary  containment  systems  are 
put  on  all  new  and  existing  tanks:  that 
specific  standards  for  installation  and 
testing  are  required:  regular  inspection 
is  required;  appropriate  enforcement  is 
required;  and  clear  financial  respon- 
sibility is  prescribed  by  law. 

This  is  a  very  modest  proposal  in 
terms  of  regulation— but  had  any  of 
these  measures  been  in  effect  in  recent 
years,  leaks  like  the  one  in  Fairfax 
City.  Sioux  Falls.  Brooklyn,  and  others 
would  not  have  occurred. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  their 
support  to  this  critical  legislation  and 
bring  an  end  to  leaking  tanks  which 
endanger  our  environment  and  public 
health. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thom.\s  of  Wyoming)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:  > 

Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  for  60 
minutes  each  day.  on  June  3  and  June 
9. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  AUERCRO.MBIE)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  MoRAN.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ABERCRO.MBIE.  for  5  minutes, 
today . 

Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi.  for  5  minutes,  on 
May  27. 


extp:nsion  of  remarks 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Abercrombie)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

M:    Hhown  in  10  instances. 

M;    A.NNL'NZlo  in  six  instances. 

.M;    Mazzoli. 


.M:  SiAliK 

.Mr  Pa.'.k:-;  A, 

Mr  Ci'MiiM  in  two  instances. 

.Ml  Mmka.n- 


ADdorKNMKNT 

Mr.  MORAN  Mr  Sp,Mk.-!  .  I  .'lu.ve 
that  the  House  do  v.<-'a  .id'ourn. 

The  motion  was  .it:.-  l  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  54  minutes 
p.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  May  27.  1992.  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVK 


COMMINIC 
KTf 


A  TIONS, 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3567  .\  letter  from  the  Attorney  General. 
Department  of  Justice,  iransmittinp  rec- 
ommendaiions  for  coordination  of  Federal 
juvenile  delinquency  prog^rams  and  activities 
for  1991.  pursuant  to  42  U.S  C  5616(C).  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  I>abor. 

3,568  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  Departments  1990 
annual  report  on  progress  in  implementing 
retjuirements  concerning  the  Nation's  worst 
hazardous  waste  sites,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  99-499.  section  120(eii5)  (100  Stat.  1669); 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3569.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Slate  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
nolificalion  that  Turkey  has  transferred 
United  States-origin  spare  parts  for  C-130 
and  T-37  military  aircraft  to  PakisUn  with- 
out United  States  Government  consent:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3570.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  Department  of  the  Navys  proposed  lease 
of  defense  articles  to  Korea  (Transmittal  No. 
14  92).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C  2796a(a);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3571  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
two  entries  in  the  price  and  availability  re- 
port for  the  quarter  ending  December  31. 
1991.  dated  January  15,  1992:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3572  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  OMB 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  change  in  outlays 
or  receipts,  as  the  case  may  be.  in  each  fiscal 
year  through  fiscal  year  1995  resulting  from 
passage  of  H.R.  3337  and  H.R.  2454.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  101-508.  section  13101(a)  (104 
Stat.  1388-582);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3573.  A  letter  from  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  activities  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1991. 
pursuant  to  5  U  S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

3574.  A  letter  from  the  Public  Printer.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office  for  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

3575  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
High  Plains  States  Groundwater  Demonstra- 
tion Program  Act  of  1983  (98  Stat.  1675)  to  au- 
thorize additional  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


3576,  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled.  "New  Mexico 
Public  Lands  Wilderness  Act";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3577.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  CEO. 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  transmitting 
the  status  report  for  the  month  of  .April  1992 
!the  1988-89  FSLIC  Assistance  Agreement.^'; 
jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  Banking.  P'lnance  and  Urban  .Affairs. 

3578  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  calendar 
year  1993  Medicare  physician  fee  schedule  up- 
date and  fiscal  year  1993  .Medicare  volume 
performance  standards  recomm.endations. 
and  our  calendar  year  1992  report  on  mon- 
itoring utilization  of  and  access  to  service.s 
for  Medicare  beneficiaries,  jointly,  to  thp 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  ,ind  Enerpy 
and  Commerte 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  ON  DEBT  LIMIT 
PASSED  UNDER  RULE  XLIX 

Under  clause  1  of  Rule  XLIX.  the  fol- 
icjwing  joint  i-e.solution  w,as  engrossed 
and  deemed  passed: 

ISutitmtU'd  .\t^u  21.  1992] 

H.J,  Res,  494.  Joint  resolution  increasing 
the  statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  the  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions were  introduced  and  severally 
referred  a.s  follows: 

Hy    Mr,    CONYKRS    tfor    himself.    .Mr. 

Bof;H!.KRT,    Mr     Wkiss.   Mr.   Waxman. 

Mr     Svnah.    .Mr     La.stos.    Mr,    Wisj:. 

Mrs    Boxer.  .Mr   Owk.ns  of  New  York. 

Mr    BlsTAMA.vTE.  Mr.  Martinkz.  Mr 

Pav.nk  of  New  .Jersey.  Mrs,  .Mink.  .Mr, 

Thor.nton.  and  .Mr,  Sa.ndersi: 

H  K    52.^9    A  bill  to  authoiize  payments  to 

..r.its  of  k'enera!  local  government  for  fiscal 

yi-ars    1992   and    1993:    to    the   Committee    on 

Qoverriment  Operations 

Hy    Mr    ROSTENKOWSKI   (for  himself 
and  Mr  Downey), 
H  H    ,0260,   A  bill  to  extend  the  Ernert,'e:icy 
Unemployment    Compensation    Program,    to 


revise  the  trigger  provisions  contained  in  the 
extended  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the 
Com.mittees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Govern- 
ment Operations, 

By  Mr.  FAWELL  i  by  request): 
H,R,  5261,  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
programs  under  the  Runaway  and  Homeless 
■^'outh  -Act  and  the  program  for  runaway  and 
homeless  youth  under  the  .Anti-Drug  .Abuse 
-Act  of  1988;  to  consolidate  authorities  for 
programs  for  runaway  and  homeless  youth: 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor, 

By  Mr  JONTZ: 
H  R  5262.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  .Act  of  1986  relating  to 
diversion  of  water  from  the  Great  Lakes,  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation, 

By    Mr,    .MONTGOMERY    ifor    hirr.self, 
Mr.  Stump.  Mr,  HA.MMEH.scH.MiriT.  Mr 
Pickle,  and  Mr.  Geren  of  Texas,: 
H  R.  5263.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Veterans  Affairs  to  conduct  a  demonstra- 
tion project  to  determine  the  cost-effective- 
ness of  certain  health-care  authorities,  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  .Affai.-s 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Energy  and  Commerce 

By  Mr.  MORAN: 
H  R.   5264,   A  bill   to  regulate  aboveground 
storage   tanks  used   to  store  regulated  sub- 
stance, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Com.merce 

H.  Con.  Res.  324.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  wom- 
en's soccer  should  be  a  medal  sport  at  the 
19%  centennial  Olympic  games  in  Atlanta. 
G.A:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memoi'i- 
als  were  presented  and  referred  as  fcil- 
lows: 

[Omitted  Jrom  the  Rciord  of  .Va.v  21.  1992] 

444.  By  the  SPEAKER;  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii, relative  to  providing  Federal  Housing 
Impact  Aid  Funds  for  infrastructure  develop- 
ment, construction,  and  maintenance  for 
military  dependents,  to  the  Comm.ittee  on 
.Armed  Services, 

445,  .Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  New  .Jersey,  relative  to 
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the  New  Jersey  Medicare  DRG  waiver  and 
share  uncompensated  care  payments  to  New 
Jersey  hospitals:  jointly,  to  the  Com.mittees 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways  and 
Means, 

446,  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  'Virginia,  relative  to  the 
extension  of  daylight  savings  tim.e,  tc  the 
Com.mittee  on  Energy  and  Com.merce, 

447.  Also,  mem.orial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Illinois,  relative 
to  am.ending  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

448.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  relative  to  line  item,  ve- 
toes for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Cominittee  on  the  Judiciary 

449,  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Alabama,  relative  to  ratifying  the 
original  proposed  second  amendment  tc  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Com.mittee  on  the  Judiciary 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

.Mr,  MORAN  introduced  a  bill  iHR,  5265 ■ 
for  the  relief  of  Terrill  W.  Ramsey,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Com.mittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 


H.R, 


.Mr,   G;lvan,    .Mr    McCvRLiV.    .Mr 


Vento.  and  .Mr  W;:.lia.ms. 

H  R.  1495    Mr    BjstamanTE. 

H  R    2838     Mr    Edward^  of  Texas  and  Mr 
Borsk: 

H.R   3258:  .Mr.  Ki:.st.maver. 

H,R.  3612:  Mr.  HUGHES 

H.R   4399:  Ms.  Kaftur. 

H.R   4419   Mr.  HUGHES. 

H  R.  4954:  Mr  Guar:n:.  Mr  Towns.  Mr 
Serr.a.no.  Mr.  Lipinsk:.  .Mr  Mfume.  Mr 
Evans.  Mr.  Zeliff.  Mr  Owens  of  New  York. 
Mr,  Lancaster.  Mr  .Atkins.  .Mr  Neal  of 
Massachusetts,  Ms.  Norton,  and  Mr,  Weiss 

H,J,  Res.  411:  Mrs,  Unsoeld.  Mr  Weiss.  Mr 
WvLiE.  Mr  Stokes,  and  Mr  Traficant. 
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EXTFNSIONS  OF   REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


May  26.  1992 


May  26,  1992 


WHAT  THK  UN  TRUSTP:ESHIP 
COUNCII,  SHOULD  KNOW  AHOIT 
THK  sm'ATION   IN   PAI.AU 

HON.  RON  de  LIGO 

t:t  rm.  WHCAS  :>;..\s;>> 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Tursdiiii.  May  :t>.  1992 

Mr  DE  LUGO  Mr  Speaker,  the  U  N  Trust- 
eeship Council  begins  its  regular  annual  ses 
sion  today  to  review  the  situation  o(  the  last 
pari  ol  the  last  lerntory  ot  the  international 
trusteeship  system  ttie  western  Pacific  islands 
ot  Palau 

The  United  States  remains  fully  responsible 
for  the  governing  of  these  islands  and  the  ad 
ministration's  report  will  be  an  important  part 
of  the  session  So.  loo,  will  be  the  statements 
of  representatives  of  Palau  as  well  as  those  of 
other  interested  parties 

An  additional  important  part  of  this  year's 
session  will  be  the  report  of  the  first  mission 
of  the  Council  to  visit  Palau  m  a  few  years 
That  trip  took  place  a  couple  ot  months  ago 

One  of  the  leaders  of  Palau  ttiat  the  Council 
heard  from  then  was  Senator  Joshua  Koshit)a. 
He  descritjed  some  of  the  most  important  as- 
pects ot  Palau's  situation  very  well  tor  the  rTiis- 
sion  in  a  letter  tfiat  I  will  include  m  ttie  Ht  i  (  iho 
with  this  statement 

Before  doing  so.  thougti,  I  want  to  take  a 
minute  to  explain  Senator  Koshiba's  most  im- 
portant credentials  tor  describing  Palau's  situ- 
ation 

Joshua  Koshiba  is  one  of  a  number  ot  lead 
ers  of  Palau  ot  ability  and  courage  Until  last 
Christnrias  he  was  president  of  Palau's  Sen- 
ate He  resigned  as  the  presiding  officer  then, 
but  remains  a  member  ot  the  senate 

I  may  be  best  able  to  explain  Senator 
Koshiba  s  credentials  by  telling  Members 
about  the  way  that  some  people  here  in 
Washington  reacted  to  his  resignation  as  sen- 
ate president  Some  of  those  charged  with  ex- 
ercising our  Nation's  responsibility  for  Palau 
did  not  share  my  disappointtnent  in  the  res- 
ignation 

Instead,  they  were  relieved  to  learn  that  a 
thorn  in  their  side  had  been  removed 

Senator  Koshiba  has  tDeen  an  unrelenting 
opponent  of  miJCh  of  what  has  been  wrong 
with  the  governiriq  ot  Palau 

And  he  has  not  t)een  a  subtle  opponent  By 
contrast.  Joshua  Koshiba  has  t)een  an  oul- 
spoKen  and  effective  champion  of  his  people's 
interests  *  "  '  the  kind  who  is  not  always 
easy  or  comfortable  to  deal  with.  but.  on  the 
other  hand,  the  kind  who  can  be  counted  on 
to  lead  and  get  things  done 

He  has  fought  for  integrity  m  government 
and  unswerving  dedication  to  public  service, 
whether  or  not  it  has  t)een  convenient,  when 


It  has  been  politically  costly  to  do  so.  and 
even  when  it  has  entailed  significant  personal 
risk. 

He  has  forced  otfters  in  Palau  and  many  in 
the  Federal  Government  to  do  their  |ob.  face 
up  to  problems,  and  respond  to  what  is  right 

In  sum.  he  has  consistently  challenged  the 
system  tor  the  benefit  of  his  people 

Because  he  tells  it  like  it  is,  it  will  help  Mem 
bers  to  understand  the  situation  m  Palau  to 
know  what  he  told  the  Trusteeship  Council 
mission  in  March   His  letter  follows: 

Tin    ShS.^TE. 
THIKI)  Ol-Blll.  Eka  KELVLAI'. 
Republic  of  Palau.  March  30.  1992 
His  Exeellency  Thomas  Richardson. 
rresxdent.    VS.    Trusteeship    Council.    Deputy 
Permanent  Representative  of  L'nited  King- 
dom to  L'nited  Xatwns.  Permanent  Mission 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  ,Vu- 
twns.  New  York.  .VV 

Dear  President:  I  wish  to  convey  a  warm 
welcome  to  you  and  each  member  of  the 
United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council.  I  hope 
vour  stay  In  Palau  Is  enjoyable  but  also  pro- 
ductive. I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion several  very  serious  matters  reKardmif 
Palau  and  the  United  Nations  Trusteeship. 
These  matters  have  been  too  long  Ignored  by 
your  council  and  the  adrninisterintf  author- 
ity. In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the 
Trusteeship  Agreement,  you  must  consider, 
address  and  rectify  these  problems. 

The  United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council 
has  for  many  years  reported  to  the  United 
Nations  that  the  United  States  as  the  admin- 
istering authority  has  fulfilled  its  obliga- 
tions pursuant  to  the  trusteeship  agreement. 
However,  the  Trusteeship  Council  looks  only 
at  the  amount  of  money  given  to  Palau  by 
the  United  States  without  considering  how 
the  money  is  being  spent  and  whether  the 
money  serves  its  purpose 

Naturally,  Palau  wishes  to  proceed  toward 
self  government  as  contemplated  by  the 
trusteeship  agreement.  But,  as  things  pres- 
ently stand  Palau  will  never  survive  on  its 
own  because  of  corruption  and  inefficiency 
in  government.  Palau  has  no  economic  t)ase 
We  are  almost  completely  economically  de- 
pendent upon  the  United  States.  Most  of  the 
money  we  get  from  the  United  States  is  not 
l>eing  used  to  further  Patau's  economic 
progress  and  development  toward  self  suffi- 
1  lency.  Instead  the  money  is  spent  on  main- 
taining and  fueling  inefficient  bureaucracy: 
to  pay  for  salaries  and  travel. 

At  the  same  time  basic  economic  founda- 
tions such  as  roads,  water,  sewers,  and  elec- 
tricity are  l)elng  neglected.  In  these  Impor- 
tant areas,  the  United  States  as  the  admin- 
istering authority  has  completely  breached 
its  obligations. 

Furthermore,  there  have  been  Important 
political  events  which  have  received  at  best 
(luestionable  treatment  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  administering  authority  As  you 
know.  In  1985  our  President  Haruo  Remelllk 
was  assassinated    The  United  States,   how- 


ever, for  reasons  that  are  not  entirely  clear, 
failed  to  take  the  matter  seriously.  Con- 
sequently, the  original  investigation  that 
took  place  led  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
several  Innocent  men  causing  them  and  their 
families  much  suffering  Now  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Special  Prosecutor,  new  arrests 
have  taken  place.  The  recent  arrests  suggest 
:hat  high  government  officials  participated 
in  the  assassination,  and  may  have  taken 
part  in  a  cover-up.  The  United  Nations  has  a 
duty  to  demand  that  the  administering  au- 
thority conduct  a  complete  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation to  identify  all  who  participated. 

While  the  Palauan  people  cried  out  for  jus- 
tice m  the  Remelllk  case,  the  United  States 
ignored  our  cry.  Colncldentally.  the  high 
government  officials  now  arrested  t^ecame 
ardent  supporters  of  the  Compact  of  Free  As- 
sociation after  the  killing  Could  this  have 
affected  the  Investigation"*  This  question 
must  be  addressed.  If  there  was  a  conspiracy, 
the  families  should  be  compensated  at  least 
for  the  substantial  amounts  spent  on  attor 
neys  fees  in  defending  against  the  fraudulent 
and  baseless  charges.  This  should  not  be 
viewed  as  an  internal  affair  for  Palau  to  han- 
dle on  Its  own.  but  a  United  Staces-Palau- 
Unlted  Nation  Trusteeship  Council  affair 
which  calls  for  the  United  Nation  Trustee- 
ship Council's  oversight. 

The  United  States  investigated  the  more 
recent  death  of  former  President  Lazarus 
Salii.  Although  the  investigation  concluded 
that  President  Salii  took  his  own  life,  I  sug- 
gest that  this  matter  be  reinvestigated  by  a 
neutral  third  party  such  as  the  United  Na- 
tions in  light  of  the  developments  In  the 
Remelllk  case. 

The  United  State's  Department  of  Interior 
officials  have  taken  the  position  that  any 
Palauan  who  opposes  the  Compact  is  anti- 
American.  This  position  Is  unfounded.  Rath- 
er.  Palau's  voting   record  on   the   Compact 
will   show  that  It  did   not  pass   because  of 
Palauan's    fear    of    their    own    government 
They    feared    that    corrupt    officials    would 
never  be  brought  to  justice  under  the  Com 
pact  and  would  continue  their  corrupt  behav 
lor 

Department  of  Interior  officials  have 
themselves  participated  In  corruption  here 
in  Palau.  I  am  not  suggesting  the  United 
States  Government  was  involved,  but  only 
some  Individuals  formerly  employed  by  the 
DOI.  Several  officials  abu.sed  their  position 
as  administrators  of  the  Trust  Territory, 
pursuant  to  U.N.  mandate.  While  supposedly 
representatives  of  the  trustee  required  to  use 
the  utmost  degree  of  trust  and  good  faith, 
these  DOI  employees  engaged  in  question- 
able business  practices.  These  individuals 
netted  handsome  profits  while  costing  Palau 
millions  of  dollars. 

In  1987  Palau  suffered  through  an  ugly  pe- 
riod of  intimidation  and  corruption  known 
as  the  "furlough  '.  Department  of  Interior  of- 
ficials reported  to  the  United  Nations  and 
the  United  States  Congress  thai  there  was  in 


fail  no  intimidation  and  corruption  Their 
motives  must  be  questioned.  Fortunately  for 
the  Republic  of  Palau  the  United  States  Con- 
gress heard  of  oar  plight  and  took  action  re- 
sulting m  tne  G.AO  investigation  and  the  ap- 
p<-iintment  of  a  special  prosecutor  to  root  out 
cnrruptior.  We  wi'i  be  forever  thankful  to 
U  S  Representatives  .Moms  K.  Udall  and 
Ron  de  Lugo  for  their  efforts  on  Palau's  be- 
half 

I  bring  these  matters  to  your  attention  in 
ihf  hope  that  the  United  Nations  Trustee- 
ship Council  will  take  affirmative  action. 
Remember  that  the  goal  of  the  trusteeship 
agreement  is  for  Palau  to  become  a  self-gov- 
erning entity  Under  the  current  trust  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States  and 
Palau.  the  goal  is  not  being  adequately  pur- 
sued because  of  corruption  and  the  growing 
bureaucracy  m  Palau.  The  United  States  is 
'.".Iv  enforcing  those  laws  that  it  finds  con- 
vir.ient.  knowingly  allowing  corruption  to 
exist  We  do  not  wish  to  live  with  corruption. 
All  we  ask  is  for  a  just  and  fair  society  for 
everyone  now  Otherwise  one  can  only  specu- 
late about  what  will  happen  when  the  um- 
brella of  the  trusteeship  is  removed.  While 
you  have  In  the  past  reported  that  every- 
thing is  rosy  in  Palau.  that  is  not  true.  I 
have  given  you  above  just  several  examples 
of  the  true  picture  in  Palau.  It  is  urgent  that 
these  matters  be  investigated  and  rectified 
in  order  for  Palau  to  reach  its  goal  of  self- 
govornmenl.  I  respectfully  ask  you  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Trusteeship  Council  to  step  in 
and  help  us. 

Sincerely. 

Joshua  Koshiba. 

Senator. 


KICK  .SAGE  TE.STS  THE  WATERS 
FOR   A   BOV.S  MAGAZINE 


•    this    ■hiilitl      s\mi«il   iili-Titilifs  M.iK-iTurils  i.r   iiis«rli..ns  »  hn  h  jr<-  ri.ii   s|><ikt'ii   b\    i  Mtrnlxr  ..t   the  .Vn.in-  nil  ihi-  lli«.r 
.M.iiur  sti  m  this  typeface  jtuIu  jus  n..riiv  ni-.trci>l  nr  .ip[>«  Miinl .  r.iih<r  rh.iM  s|>.ik<ii.  h\   .1  NU  nilxr  ot  ihc  H"usf  on  ihi   tliMir 


HON.  1LL\NA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

W  Fi.OKUi.*, 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue^Jav.  .Mau  :'6\  1992 

Ms  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  House's  attention  an  exam- 
ple of  entrepreneurial  initiative  by  Mr.  Rick 
Sage,  a  1 4-year-old  student  from  my  district. 
Mr  Sage's  efforts  to  identify  a  niche  for  a  new 
magazine  was  recounted  m  the  following 
Miami  Herald  article: 
BiA.-,  Dk.sekvk  Thk;k  ii^\n    .m.a.c.az;.m-..  Tms 

Says— ElGHTH-GHADKK  PfsHING  To  PfBLI.SH 

One 

iBy  .Jon  O'Neill) 

Rick  Sage  knows  an  untapped  market 
when  he  sees  one.  Especially  when  he's  part 
of  It  Rick.  14.  is  an  eighth-grader  at  Ham- 
mocks Middle  .School,  and  he  l)elieves  it's 
time  someone  came  out  with  a  magazine  for 
hoys  between  10  and  18.  He  believes  it  so 
much,  he's  ready  to  do  it  himself, 

'There  is  really  nothing  for  guys  my  age." 
he  said  "Girls  have  all  kinds  of  magazines. 
I'm  hoping  to  find  some  publishing  company 
willing  to  try  out  my  idea  I  think  it  would 
be  fun  to  do  It  would  be  nice  to  get  rich, 
too" 

Rick  envisions  a  magazine  that  would  fea- 
ture sports,  video  game  and  music  reviews 
sports,  video  game  and  music  reviews  and 
dating  tips  There  would  also  be  a  section  in 
which  a  teenage  female  cfilumnist  would  an- 
swer questions  from  guys 

To  prove  that  such  a  magazine  would  sell. 
Rick  did  his  own  market  research.  With 
some  help  from  his  mom  and  his  teacher,  he 
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drew  up  a  survey  and  distributed  it  to  400 
eighth-graders  at  Hammocks.  9889  Ham- 
mocks Blvd. 

"It  was  all  his  idea,  he  implemented  the 
kinds  of  things  we  teach  every  day."  prin- 
cipal Althea  King  said.  "Of  course  we  want 
to  supp(jrt  and  encourage  that." 

Ru  k  got  the  idea  after  he  walked  into  his 
mother's  room  one  day  and  found  her  sur- 
rounded by  magazines.  In  addition  to  wom- 
en's magazines,  she  also  had  copies  of  Seven- 
teen. Teen  and  'V'oung  and  Modern,  That  eol 
Rick  thinking  about  why  boys  didn't  have 
similar  magazines, 

"I'd  like  to  know  how  guys  in  California. 
New  "^'ork.  Ohio  and  Colorado  are  wearing 
their  hair."  Rick  wrote  m  his  project  pro- 
posal. "I  also  want  to  know  how  they  handle 
the  pressures  of  school  and  dating.  " 

"I  thought  Rick  showed  a  lot  of  ingenu- 
ity," said  Leslie  Lee.  and  eighth-grade  his- 
tory teacher.  "I  had  never  really  thought 
about  it  until  he  brought  it  to  m.y  attention. 
but  it's  true.  There  are  no  m.agazines  aimed 
at  young  guys." 

Rick  collected  the  completed  surveys  and 
spent  two  days  tabulating  the  results. 

"It  was  my  whole  weekend."  he  said  It 
was  pain,  but  it  was  worth  it." 

He  divided  up  the  answers  of  girls  and 
boys,  tossed  out  the  "totally  silly  re- 
sponses "—thei-e  were  nine— and  then  broke 
down  the  information. 

He  found,  for  example,  that  boys  liked  to 
read  about  sports,  sex.  fashion  and  money,  in 
that  order  Girls  like  to  read  about  fashion, 
dating,  sex  and  money,  in  that  order. 

He  also  found  that  53  percent  of  the  boys 
who  answered  thought  the  magazine  w-as  a 
great  idea.  That  didn't  surprise  him.  But  he 
was  surprised  when  he  learned  that  86  per- 
cent of  the  girls  surveyed  wanted  to  see  a 
guys'  magazine. 

"I  thought  that  was  strange."  he  said 
"But  I  guess  that  means  there's  even  more  of 
a  market  out  there  than  1  thought." 

Even  if  he  doesn't  hear  back  from  any  of 
the  publishing  com.panies  he  wrote  to.  Rick 
insists  he'll  keep  trying. 

"I  really  think  it  will  work,"  he  said. 
"That's  what  Impressed  me  most  about 
Rick."  teacher  Lee  said.  "He  not  only  had  a 
great  idea,  but  he  had  the  perseverance  and 
drive  to  follow  up  on  it,  Thai's  what  sets  the 
leaders  apart," 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  commend  Rick  Sage  for  his 
effort  and  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  in  finding 
a  publisher,  as  well  as  in  all  his  future  enter- 
prises 


MERRITT  E.  .SCOVILLE  WA.S  IN- 
STRUMENTAL IN  .SUCCE.SS  OF 
ADIRONDACK  COMMUNITY  COL- 
LEGE 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\T1VE& 

Tuesday.  Mai,  26.  1992 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  a  mile 
north  of  my  home  is  Adirondack  Community 
College,  perhaps  the  greatest  asset  in  the 
northern  part  ot  our  24th  New  York  District. 

Merrill  E.  Scoville  is  retiring  after  30  years 
on  ACC's  governing  board.  And  so  an  era 
ends,  but  the  legacy  of  Mr.  Scoville  will  last 
forever. 

Mr.  Scoville  was  a  member  of  the  original 
action   committee   in   the   late    iQSO's   which 
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called  for  the  establishment  of  an  area  com- 
munity college.  He  was  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing and  developing  the  ACC  Foundation, 
and  served  as  its  first  president  from  1983  to 
1990.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  he  plans  to  remain 
on  the  foundation's  board  of  directors 

Mr.  Scoville  has  been  recognized  with  many 
awards  for  his  community  service  in  general. 
Last  year  the  New  York  State  Community  Col- 
lege Trustees  Association  awarded  him  its 
most  prestigious  award,  the  Anne  M  Bushnell 
Memonal  Award  for  Special  Achievement.  In 
1983.  the  Glens  Falls  Rotary  Club  awarded 
him  its  own  highest  honor,  the  Charier  Day 
Award,  for  outstanding  service  to  club  and 
community, 

Mr,  Speaker,  long  before  President  Bush 
called  for  a  thousand  points  ol  light.  Merntt 
Scoville  was  a  pillar  m  his  community.  He  has 
served  on  the  governing  boards  of  more  than 
a  dozen  community  organizations,  including 
the  Glens  Falls  Hospital.  United  Fund.  Saman- 
tan  Counseling  Center,  and  Glens  Falls  Meth- 
odist Church, 

I  certainly  second  the  remarks  of  Dr,  Roger 
C,  Andersen.  ACC  president,  who  noted  that 
other  than  ACC's  founding  president  Charles 
R  Eisenhart.  no  other  person  has  had  more  of 
an  impact  on  the  growth  of  the  college. 

The  benefits  our  area  has  derived  from  Adi- 
rondack Community  College  are  beyond  cal- 
culation. Countless  men  and  women  have 
learned  trades  or  professions  or  improved 
their  skills  in  every  imaginable  way.  And  that 
isn't  even  counting  the  large  percentage  who 
have  transferred  to  4-year  institutions  fo'  their 
undergraduate  degrees.  The  college  is  truly 
Mr.  Scoville's  monument 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  college  will  host  a  dinner 
in  his  honor  on  June  5.  I  would  ask  you  and 
other  Members  to  |Oin  me  m  paying  our  own 
tribute  to  Merntt  E  Scoville.  a  great  American 
and  a  man  I'm  proud  to  call  a  tnend 


STATEMENT  UPON  INTRODUCTION 
OF  H.R.  5195 


HON.  FRAMi  HORTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26.  1992 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  i8. 
1992.  I  introduced  H.R,  5195,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United 
States  [HTSi  with  respect  to  electric  tooth- 
brushes and  their  parts.  This  bill  will  bring 
electric  toothbrushes  into  conformity  with  inter- 
national interpretation  and  preserve  the  duty 
rate  that  applied  to  these  articles  under  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  before 
adoption  of  the  Harmonized  Tantf  Schedule, 

The  need  for  this  amendment  anses  due  to 
a  discrepancy  between  the  classification  of 
electric  toothbrushes  under  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  required  by  U.S.  court  deci- 
sions, and  an  explanatory  note  to  the  HTS  is- 
sued by  the  international  Customs  Coopera- 
tion Council.  When  Congress  approved  the 
conversion  from  the  Tariff  Schedule  of  the 
United  States  [TSUS]  to  the  HTS  m  1988,  we 
did  so  with  the  clear  intent  that  the  conversion 
should  be  essentially  revenue  neutral,  in  par- 
ticular where  the  terms  used  to  classify  items 
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under  the  two  systems  were  virtually  identical 
With  regard  to  electric  toothbrushes  and  their 
p>arts.  the  conversion  was  revenue  neutral  lor 
the  first  2  years  of  the  HTS  Under  the  HTS. 
as  under  the  TSUS,  electric  toothbrushes 
were  classified  under  the  subheading  for 
toothbrushes  artd  dutiable  at  a  rate  of  3  4  per- 
cent ad  valorem  plus  0  ?  cents  each  This  re- 
sult was  dictated  by  U  S  court  decisions  and 
Customs  administrative  rulings 

However,  in  a  recent  administrative  ruling, 
the  Customs  Service  departed  from  its  long- 
standing position  and  ludicial  precedent  that 
electric  toothbrushes  are  classifiable  under  the 
subheading  for  toothbrushes  and  is  now 
classifying  electric  toothbrushes  under  appli- 
ances That  provision  carries  a  higher  duty 
rate  of  4  ?  percent  ad  valorem  Customs  has 
indicated  that  the  reason  for  this  change  is  to 
conform  to  an  international  Customs  Coopera- 
tion Council  explanatory  note  (or  the  sub- 
heading covering  "other  electromechanical  do- 
mestic appliances"  that  identifies  electric 
toothbrushes  as  electromechanical  domestic 
appliances  The  explanatory  notes  have  not 
been  adopted  or  approved  by  Congress  and 
are  not  even  generally  available  in  the  United 
States 

While  I  can  appreciate  Customs'  desire  to 
further  the  objectives  of  a  common  inter- 
national tariff  system  by  conforming  U.S.  im- 
plementation of  the  HTS  to  the  Customs  Co- 
operation Councils  explanatory  notes,  we 
should  eliminate  the  discrepaix:y  and  not  allow 
Customs  to  act  in  an  improper  manner  that  is 
inconsistent  with  congressional  intent  and  ex- 
isting U  S  case  law 

This  legislation  would  thus  reclassify  electric 
toothbrushes  under  the  HTS  subheading  lor 
"other  electromechanical  domestic  appli- 
ances.'  while  maintaining  tne  3  4  (sercent  ad 
valorem  plus  0  ?  cent  duty  rate  which  the 
Congress  intended  to  apply  to  electric  tooth- 
brushes when  we  adopted  the  HTS  Because 
this  bill  maintains  the  status  quo  prior  to  Cus- 
toms recent  ruling,  it  should  be  considered 
revenue  neutral   Therefore.  I  urge  its  adoption 


DELIA  KATZ:  A  CREATIVE  AND 

I.nVTNT,  TFACHKR 

HON.  ILLA.NA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tui'.fdai/.  Mai/  26.  1992 
Ms  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  recognize  Delia  Kat/.  a  dedicated 
teacher  from  my  congressional  district  Ms 
Katz,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Miami. 
teaches  prekmdergarten  students  wtth  a  num- 
t)er  of  physical  and  emotional  disabilities.  Her 
energy  and  love  of  her  profession  is  apparent 
in  the  following  article,  from  the  Miami  Herald, 
entitled  "Learning  Begins  With  Laughter,  Spe- 
cial Ed  Teacher  Believes": 

Us  Jun  U'Nelll) 

In  Delia  Katz's  classroom  at  Tropical  Ele- 
mpn'virv  School,  tlie  rewards  are  constant. 
fur  '.■■■:  •<;  :^     anJ  for  her. 

K.i.'oZ.  .;(),  teaches  a  prekmdergarten  excep 
tlonal  education  class  at  the  school.  4545  SW 
104th  Ave.  She  wouldn't  want  to  be  doinK 
anything  else. 
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"1  can't  imagine  anyone  not  wanting  to  do 
this.  "  she  said.  'I  really  feel  like  I'm  making 
a  difference  and  helping  to  build  their  poten- 
tial I  have  some  bad  days  where  I  want  to 
pull  m.y  hair  out.  tiut  the  next  day  is  usually 
better  " 

Of  the  680  students  at  Tropical,  about  300 
participate  in  the  exceptional  education  pro- 
gram. Katz  has  10  students  ages  3  to  5  with 
a  variety  of  disabilities,  some  emotional, 
some  physical 

■Its  a  different  challenge  for  every  stu- 
dent,' Katz  said.  'They  all  learn  things  m 
different  ways.  But  that's  what  makes  it  so 
much  fun." 

Fun  Is  Important  to  Katz  and  her  kids.  One 
of  her  main  goals  Is  to  make  the  children's 
first  experience  with  school  a  good  one,  so 
they  look  forward  to  going  on  to  kinder- 
garten 

The  kids  learn  by  playing.  In  class,  Kau 
lets  them  choose  their  own  activities 
Choices  are  important  to  her  kids  tiecause. 
with  their  disabilities,  they  don't  always 
have  as  many  options  as  other  students 

Once  they  ve  settled  on  something  they 
want  to  do.  Katz  and  teacher  aide  Jackie 
Thpriault  move  In  to  work  on  academics, 
like  reading  and  counting,  and  stKial  skills. 
Katz  also  uses  a  lot  of  art  and  music  In  her 
class. 

"She  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  Inno- 
vative teachers  I've  worked  with."  said  prin- 
cipal Wylamerle  Marshall  "She  has  a  real 
love  of  life  and  a  commitment  to  her  kids 
and  she's  very  dedicated.  It  seems  like  she 
stays  here  late  every  day." 

•Delia  is  creative  and  loving."  said 
Theriault.  "She's  all  those  cliches  you  use  to 
dt'scrll)e  a  great  teacher" 

By  her  own  admission.  Katz  is  carried 
away  with  her  Job  Most  days,  she's  at  the 
school  until  5  or  6  pm  On  weekends,  she 
spends  a  lot  of  time  shopping  for  classroom 
things  She  does  a  lot  of  cutting,  gluing  and 
pasting,  making  things  for  her  room.  It 
drives  her  husband  Israel  nuts. 

'At  least  once  a  day.  he  tells  me  to  slow 
down.  "  Katz  said.  "But  when  you  love  doing 
something,  it's  not  a  chore." 

Born  in  Havana,  Katz  tame  to  the  United 
States  as  a  baby  and  her  family  eventually 
settled  in  Miami  She  has  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  exceptional  education  and  a  master's  in 
early  childhood  exceptional  education.  t>oth 
from  the  University  of  Miami. 

She  worked  at  a  private  school  for  one 
year  tiefore  starting  at  Tropical  In  1987  She 
Isn't  planning  to  leave  anytime  soon. 

"This  18  It  for  me  for  a  while,"  Kau  said 
"I'm  very  happy  here  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Ms  Katz  lor  the 
devotion  and  energy  she  brings  to  her  work  I 
wish  her  many  more  years  ol  fulfulling  work. 


.SALUTING    AHAM       MO  '    KAZAZIAN 
FOR     YHAR.S     OF     .SKRVICF.     AS     .Al 
COMMUNITY    LK.MiKR    AND    DKDI 
CATION  TO  li.A,V(>N'NK  S  YOUTH 

HON.  reA.NK  J.  Gl  ARl.M 

i'f  NL'W   .IKRSK\ 
IN  THE  HUUSE  OF  KEPHESE.N'TATJVE.S 

TtiPsday.  May  26.  1992 

Mr  GUARINI  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  you  and 
my  distinguished  colleagues  to  )0in  me  today 
in  saluting  a  man  who  embodies  the  t)est  val- 
ues ol  the  American  spirit  Aram  "Mo' 
Kazazian  of  Bayonne.  NJ,  has  spent  nearly  30 
years  organizing  recreation  programs  for  the 
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City's  youth,  teaching  children  the  values  of 
hard  work,  discipline,  and  fair  play:  and  build- 
ing a  better  future  for  his  community  by  dedi- 
cating himself  to  its  young 

This  spring,  Mo  is  retiring  from  the  Bayonne 
Police  Athletic  League  During  his  over  30 
years  of  involvement  with  the  PAL,  Mo  has 
served  m  just  atxjut  every  capacity  imag- 
inable He  has  been  an  adviser  to  the  drum 
and  bugle  corps,  a  coach,  a  director,  a  ref- 
eree, an  umpire,  the  director  of  the  basketball 
program,  and  program  director  of  the  PAL  Day 
Care  Center 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  PAL.  Mo 
served  for  25  years  as  truant  officer  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Bayonne  school  system's  attend- 
ance department 

Throughout  his  involvement  with  the  com- 
munity. Mo  has  put  kids  first  He  has  t)een  a 
memt)er  of  the  Bayonne  Board  of  Education's 
educational  support  team,  he  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  parks,  recreation  and  beautifi- 
cation  committee  tor  the  Bayonne  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  a  member  of  the  Bayonne 
Citizen's  Advisory  Committee  under  two  may- 
ors 

Mo  has  also  been  actively  m.oived  with  the 
Little  League,  serving  m  many  roles,  including 
that  of  commissioner  It  was  under  his  direc- 
tion that  the  Little  League  stadium  was  moved 
from  ?d  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue  to  its 
present  site 

Mo  has  also  had  another  driving  interest, 
judging  drum  corps  competitions.  At  one  point 
he  was  corps  director  of  the  Ballantme  Corps 
in  Irvington.  He  was  also  a  volunteer  in  the 
PAL  Corps.  Mo  has  traveled  throughout  the 
country  judging  contests.  And  upon  his  retire- 
ment several  years  ago.  he  was  inducted  into 
the  Drum  Corps  International  Hall  of  Fame 
and  the  World  Drum  Corp  Hall  of  Fame 

Several  PAL  members  have  worked  closely 
with  Mo  Ihroughout  the  years  to  help  the  chil- 
dren of  Bayonne,  and  they  deserve  mention 
While  It  IS  impossible  to  list  all  of  those  who 
have  contributed  their  time  and  energy  to  this 
endeavor,  l  would  like  to  note  Walter  Farley. 
his  son  Jeff.  Stanley  Hadyka.  and  Norman 
Elam.  And  of  course,  no  one  has  helped  Mo 
achieve  so  much  as  his  wife  Ann.  She  too 
took  an  interest  in  drum  corps  judging  and  be- 
came a  judge 

Such  everyday  heroes  as  Mo  are  often 
overlooked  m  America  today  Too  often  we  fail 
to  take  note  of  thoir  important  contributions 
More  often  than  not.  we  hear  o*  the  abandon- 
ment and  neglect  ol  children  We  hear  ol  the 
lack  of  attention  they  receive.  We  are 
bombarded  with  gnm  statistics 

But  in  Mo,  we  see  someone  doing  what 
many  just  talk  atxjut.  putting  children  first  For 
nearly  three  decades  Mo  has  been  a  mentor 
for  the  children  of  Bayonne  He  is  a  leader 
who  has  done  his  best  to  make  sure  that 
these  children  did  not  become  part  of  some 
grim  statistic  Mo  is  truly  a  man  who  makes 
America  work,  who  builds  for  a  brighter  tomor- 
row His  career  is  a  testament  to  community 
spirit  and  hometown  pride  It  is  the  lack  of 
such  heroes  that  goes  to  the  root  of  many  of 
the  problems  that  we  have  m  America  today 
And  so  It  IS  for  this  reason.  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  I  ask  you  and  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  thanking  Mo  for 
helping  generations  of  youngsters  to  grow  to 
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become   responsible   members   of  this  great 
Nation. 


VIRGINIA  JONES"~35  YEARS  OF 
GIVLNG  THE  GIFT  THAT  LASTS  A 
LIFETIME 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  C.'.LI FORMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26.  1992 
Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  year  the  chil- 
dren at  the  Corvallis  School  in  San  Learxjro, 
CA.  will  have  wondertui  educational  opportuni- 
ties, bu\  there  will  tie  something  missing.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  schools  in  my  district,  Corvallis 
is  home  to  dedicated  teaches  who  offer  stu- 
dents many  ways  to  learn  and  grow,  but  this 
year  Corvallis  is  saying  goodbye  to  one  of  its 
finest 

Virginia  Jones  is  one  of  those  we  speak  of 
when  we  mention  the  unsung  heroes  of  our 
society.  She  has  spent  35  years  investing  in 
the  futures  of  our  children.  As  a  Mlller/Unruh 
reading  specialist,  Virginia  teachers  her  stu- 
dents to  be  tietler  readers  while  instilling  in 
them  the  love  of  the  written  word.  She  gives 
the  children  at  Corvallis  a  gift  that  cannot  be 
lost  or  broken,  a  gift  of  reading  that  will  give 
back  to  them  throughout  their  lives. 

On  Sunday.  May  31.  Virginia  will  be  hon- 
ored for  her  years  of  service  as  friends  and 
colleagues  show  her  how  much  she  will  be 
missed.  She  has  touched  many  lives  in  the 
classroom,  and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  and  wish  her  the  best  m  retire- 
ment. 


LOURDES  \VIN.S  NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHY  CONTEST 


HON.  ILEAN'A  ROSLEHTINEN 

OK  klok;d.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .ATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  i'6.  1992 

Ms  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  students  from  my  congres- 
sional distnct  for  winning  the  American  Ex- 
press national  geography  contest.  The  five 
seniors,  Lizette  Fagundo,  Yvette  Galliano. 
Michelle  McChesney.  Katina  Kolimatis.  and 
Mana  Gancedo,  spent  6  months  studying  the 
comparative  history  of  the  Miccosukee  and 
Seminole  Tribes  of  Florida.  The  students 
achievements  were  described  in  the  following 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Miami  Herald: 
l.nfRUKs  Wins  Gi-.(x;h.»iPHV  Phizk 
(By  Ana  .\cle  i 

No  matter  how  many  times  Lizettc 
Fagundo  went  to  the  Miccosukee  Indian  res- 
e.'-vation.  she  couldn  t  get  used  to  the  alli- 
gator pit. 

But  the  experience  helped  Fagundo  and 
four  classmates  from  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
Academy  win  a  J15.000  prize  in  the  .American 
Express  national  geography  contest.  Their 
project  explored  the  lives  of  Miccosukees  and 
how  the  Everglades  has  helped  the  tribe  pre- 
serve its  culture  The  students  won  first 
place  In  the  geography  cultural  diversity 
category, 

Lourdes.  5525  SW  84th  St..  is  a  Catholic 
school  for  girls.  It  has  800  students  m  grades 
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9  through  12.  The  winning  students  are 
Fagundo.  Yvette  Galliano.  Michelle 
McChesney.  Katina  Koliniatis  and  Maria 
Gancedo.  Each  gets  $3,000. 

For  six  months,  the  five  seniors  gathered 
information  about  the  Miccosukees  and  con- 
trasted it  to  the  Seminoles.  who  moved  from 
Florida  to  Oklahoma  after  signing  a  treaty 
with  the  U.S  government  in  the  19th  Cen- 
tury. 

The  Everelades  swampland  is  too  difficult 
for  modern  development  and  therefore  has 
created  a  natural  barrier  between  the 
Miccosukees  and  the  non-Indians,  the  stu- 
dents found.  The  barrier  isolates  the  tribe, 
allowing  it  to  keep  to  itself  and  not  inte- 
grate with  Miamii's  community. 

Sometimes  the  research  required  firsthand 
observation. 

They  put  us  m  the  pit  where  they  feed  the 
alligators.  We  were  about  two  feet  away 
from  them.."  Fat2undo  said. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  Lizette  Fagundo. 
Yvette  Galliano.  Michelle  McChesney,  Katina 
Koliniatis,  and  Maria  Gancedo  for  their  effort 
to  illuminate  the  diverse  cultural  traditions  ol 
south  Florida.  I  wish  them  well  in  their  future 
academic  efforts. 
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NATIONAL  ALS  AWARENESS 
MONTH 


VIRGINIA  ANN  ANDERSON  SERVED 
LOCAL  RED  CROSS  CHAPTER 
FOR  23  YEAR.S 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

Of  .NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NTATIVE.S 

Tuesday.  May  26.  1992 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I'd  like 
to  tell  you  about  a  rather  extraordinary  lady. 

As  you  know,  throughout  this  term  President 
Bush  has  called  for  a  thousand  points  of  light, 
which  IS  his  way  of  urging  Americans  to  volun- 
teer in  service  to  their  neighbors  and  commu- 
nity. One  good  example,  in  my  opinion,  is  Vir- 
ginia Ann  Anderson,  who  is  retiring  after  23 
years  as  executive  director  of  the  Adirondack 
chapter.  American  Red  Cross. 

The  Adirondack  chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  serves  Washington,  Warren,  and 
Hamilton  Counties,  as  well  as  southern  Essex 
and  northern  Saratoga  Counties.  There  have 
tieen  many  changes  in  Virginia  Ann  Ander- 
son's 23  years,  including  new  programs  and 
new  areas  of  emphasis,  such  as  the  Fnendly 
Visitor  Program.  Much  of  the  credit  for  the 
success  of  these  programs  must  go  to  Ander- 
son, who.  characteristically,  has  been  quick  to 
give  the  credit  to  others. 

in  a  recent  news  story  about  her  retirement, 
she  praised  the  people  she  has  worked  with 
over  the  years,  txith  staff  and  volunteers.  But 
chapter  chairman  Richard  W.  Frasier  is  right 
when  he  said  Anderson  will  be  "greatly 
missed  by  all  the  people  she  has  worked  with 
over  the  years." 

Anderson  studied  business  and  journalism 
in  her  native  State  of  Tennessee,  to  where 
she'll  be  returning  for  her  retirement. 

Her  fnends  have  honored  her  in  a  formal 
ceremony.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  this  body 
to  join  me  so  that  we  may  pay  our  own  tribute 
to  Virginia  Ann  Anderson,  a  true  point  of  light 
whose  presence  has  made  our  area  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live. 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26.  1992 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr  Speaker,  this  month 
marks  the  51  st  anniversary  of  ttie  death  of 
Lou  Gehng  from  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis 
[ALS],  the  tragic  disease  which  now  t)ears  his 
name.  Lou  Gehrig  was  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  celebrated  major  league  baseball  players 
as  a  member  of  the  vaunted,  legendary  New 
York  Yankees  of  the  I920's  and  I930's.  richly 
earning  memtjership  in  the  Baseball  Hall  of 
Fame. 

ALS  IS  a  fatal  disease  that  can  stnke  any- 
one regardless  of  age.  sex.  race,  or  ethnicity. 
There  is  no  known  cause  or  cure  for  ALS 
even  though  it  was  discovered  over  100  years 
ago 

ALS  IS  a  degenerative  disease  which  afflicts 
the  motoneuron  system  of  the  body.  The  dis- 
ease causes  the  defeneration  of  groups  of 
nerve  cells,  of  the  pathway  to  the  brain,  and 
of  the  spinal  cord  This  condition  leads  to  pa- 
ralysis, debilitation,  total  dependency,  and  fi- 
nally death.  One  of  the  most  tragic  aspects  of 
ALS  IS  that  victims  retain  their  mental  capac- 
ities even  as  their  muscles  and  nerves  atrophy 
until,  eventually,  they  become  trapped  in  their 
own  bodies. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  have  found 
that  many  victims  of  ALS  are  being  stricken  at 
younger  ages,  some  in  their  teens  and 
twenties.  People  diagnosed  with  ALS  can  ex- 
pect, on  average,  to  live  2  to  3  more  years. 
However,  in  the  past  decade  modern  medicine 
and  new  technology  have  helped  victims  to 
survive  1  to  2  years  past  the  average  life  ex- 
pectancy. 

In  May  1991  a  promising  breakthrough  in 
the  fight  against  ALS  was  reported  m  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine.  Researchers  dis- 
covered the  location  and  identity  of  the  gene 
responsible  for  one  ol  the  two  types  of  ALS 
This  IS  the  first  major  breakthrough  in  the  fight 
against  ALS  and  a  fxisitive  step  toward  finding 
a  cure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  proud  to  support  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  174  which  designates  the 
month  of  May  as  "National  ALS  Awareness 
Month."  I  hope  this  recognition  raises  tne 
public's  awareness  of  ALS  and  I  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  join  in  the  fight  to  fmd  a  cure  for 
this  terrible  disease 


RANSOM  EVERGLADES  EIGHTH- 
GRADER  LEADS  EARTH  WEEK 
CELEBRATION 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26.  1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  a  Ransom  Everglades 
Middle  School  student.  1 3-year-old  Samantha 
Ibarguen  who  was  recently  featured  in  the 
Miami  Herald.  The  article.  "Energetic  Eighth- 
Grader    Got    Earth    Day    Spinning,"    by    Jon 
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O'Neill,    tells   how   she    organized   the    Miami 
school's  (irst-«ver  Earth  Week: 

Samantha  IbarKuen  isn  I  wallln^f  for  some- 
one else  to  take  care  of  the  earth  And  she 
isn't  letting  many  uf  her  classmates  wait 
around,  either 

The  I3year-<)1(1  student  at  Ran.som  Ever- 
glades Middle  School  is  sort  of  a  one-iflrl  en- 
vironmental dynamo,  and  her  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm were  the  drivuiK  force  behind  the 
Coconut  Grove  school's  first-ever  Earth 
Week  celebration,  which  ended  Wednesday 

"No  one  realizes  what's  happening  to  thi- 
earth."  said  Samantha.  an  elRhth-grader 
"And  a  lot  of  people  who  want  to  help  don't 
know  how.  or  they  need  someone  to  get 
things  started.  I  just  wanted  more  people  to 
be  aware  of  the  environment." 

The  celebration,  which  Included  guest 
speakers,  assemblies,  poetry,  recycling  con- 
tests and  a  tree  planting,  was  an  unqualified 
success,  teacher  Don  Kappelman  said 

"The  kids  really  did  it  all."  said 
Kappelman.  a  science  teacher  at  the  school. 
204,^  S.  Bay  shore  Dr.  "Since  Samantha  has 
been  working  with  ecology  for  so  long,  she 
knew  how  to  get  things  done  It  Just  caught 
on  from  there" 

Ransom's  Earth  Week  had  roots  in  a  Mana- 
tee Club  formed  by  a  group  of  students  at  the 
start  of  the  year  The  group  grew  steadily 
from  there  Into  an  environmental  club, 
thanks  in  large  part  to  Samantha's  efforts. 

In  November,  members  began  recycling  at 
the  school.  In  March.  Kappelman.  Samantha 
and  the  35  other  club  members  begun  plot- 
ting something  for  Earth  Day.  which  eventu- 
ally evolved  Into  Earth  Week  They  got  per- 
mission from  the  school  headmaster,  wrote 
letters  and  lined  up  speakers,  trying  to 
spread  the  word  to  as  many  of  the  school's 
260  students  as  possible 

"I  got  involved  because  1  want  my  kids  to 
have  a  clean  planet.  "  said  club  member  Roy 
Meyerlngh.  12.  "That  means  we  have  to  do 
something  about  the  environment  right 
now  ■ 

The  celebration  began  April  15.  with  the 
kids  tying  green  ribbons  to  everything  they 
could  think  of  That  weekend,  the  kids 
c  eaned  up  part  of  the  Barnacle,  a  historic 
B.te  in  Coconut  Grove.  They  capped  off  the 
week  by  planting  a  mahogany  tree  they 
bought  with  money  from  a  pizza  raffle 

"Everything  really  took  off."  said  B  J 
Stlegllu.  M.  another  club  member  It  went 
beyond  all  our  expectations." 

"We  accomplished  a  lot."  said  Heidi 
Mason.  14  "But  we  knew  something  had  to 
be  done  We  spent  a  lot  of  time  working  on 
It.  and  some  of  mv  friends  even  ended  up 
Joining  the  club  " 

For  Samantha.  it  was  the  payoff  for  work 
she  has  been  doing  since  elementary  school 

"I'm  so  happy  it  happened,  because  there 
were  times  when  we  didn't  think  it  would." 
Samantha  said  "But  I  know  there's  more  I 
can  do  " 

Mr  Speaker,  m  addition  to  Samantha.  I  am 
happv  to  pay  tribute  to  Ransom  Everglades 
science  teacher  Don  Kappelman  and  the  other 
stafi  members  and  stixlents  at  Ransom  Ever- 
glades Middle  School  by  reprinting  this  article 
Samantha  Ibarguen  and  her  Inends  have 
shown  that  no  matter  how  young  you  are.  you 
can  still  accomplish  a  great  deal  for  a  good 
cause  through  hard  work  and  determination. 
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F^UBLIC  DI.Si'I.AY  OF  NATIVK  ARTS 

HON.  LM  F.H.  FALEOMAVAEG.^ 

OK  AMKKICAN  .-^AM^A 

I.M  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttifsdiiu.  .Vay  Jfi,  l<^'^2 

Mr  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr  Speaker. 
through  Public  Law  1 02-188— Senate  Joint 
Resolution  Ji/.  House  Joint  Resolution  342— 
Congress  and  the  President  designated  1992 
as  the  Year  of  the  American  Indian  This  law 
pays  tribute  to  the  people  who  first  inhabited 
the  land  now  known  as  the  continental  United 
States  Although  only  symbolic,  this  gesture  is 
important  because  it  shows  there  is  sympathy 
in  the  eyes  ot  a  mapnty  of  both  Houses  ol  the 
Congress  tor  those  Indian  issues  which  we  as 
a  Congress  have  been  struggling  with  tor  over 
200  years.  In  support  of  the  Year  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian,  and  as  part  ol  my  ongoing  series 
this  year.  I  am  providing  lor  the  consideration 
ot  my  colleagues  an  article  entitled  "Native 
Arts.  Tribal  Spirits"  published  in  the  May  22. 
1992,  edition  of  the  Washington  Post  The  arti- 
cle describes  problems  associated  with  the 
public  display  of  some  American  Indian  arti- 
facts. 

Native  Arts.  Tribal  Spirits 
(By  Hank  Burchardi 

We  may  safely  gaze  at  the  American  Indian 
artifacts  that  go  on  view  Sunday  at  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art.  even  though  some  of 
them  have  war  powers  and  others  are  imbued 
with  potential  mischief 

We're  protected  from  the  hidden  magic  of 
the  150  objects  because  the  spirits  that  in- 
habit them  have  tx-en  propitiated  by  a  proper 
tobacco  ceremony,  leaving  visitors  free  to 
marvel  at  the  visible  magic  of  one  of  the  fin- 
est collections  of  Native  American  art  In  ex- 
istence, most  of  It  from  the  19th  century. 

The  blessing  was  performed  on  the  high 
catwalk  of  the  East  Building  P'or  half  an 
hour  Director  J  Carter  Brown  knelt  with 
collector  Richard  A  Fohrt  and  curator 
David  W  Penney  while  Al  Chandler  of  the 
Gros  Ventre  tribe  passed  the  pipe  and  quietly 
prayed  to  the  powers  above  to  maintain  a  be- 
nevolent presence  at  the  exhibition 

Aided  by  fellow  tribesman  George  P  Horse 
Capture.  Chandler  told  the  sptnts  the  aes- 
thetic and  educational  purpose  of  the  exhibit 
and  explained  what  some  Indian  people 
would  regard  as  the  improper  public  display 
of  such  sacred  items  as  war  shields  and 
power  pipes  It  was  as  ecletic  a  cross-cultural 
phenomenon  as  the  museum  has  ever  seen 
Brown  calls  the  show  "a  peek  under  the  cur- 
tain at  what's  coming'  with  the  construc- 
tion on  the  Mall  of  the  National  Museum  of 
the  American  Indian. 

Horse  Capture,  a  professional  student  of 
Native  American  culture  and  a  former  mu- 
seum director,  tried  to  explain  the  inherent 
dilemma  Involved  in  showing  Indian  arti- 
facts. "We  are  proud  of  this  national  recogni- 
tion that  our  art  is  art."'  he  said,  "but  all  of 
these  things  were  made  to  be  used,  not  hung 
on  a  wall.  Some  have  deep  religious  power 
You  may  feel  a  tingle  as  you  come  near 
them  I  think  it  is  good  to  share  these  things 
with  non-lndians.  but  at  the  same  time  I 
agree  with  the  feeling  of  many  of  our  people 
that  these  things  should  be  held  within  our 
circle" 

Horse  Capture's  association  with  the  col- 
lection is  both  deep  and  ironic.  "I  left  the 
reservation  al  the  age  of  six.  and  knew  noth- 
ing of  my  tribe's  history  or  of  the  Indian 
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way."  he  said  His  ethnic  interest  and  pride 
were  sparked  by  the  Indian  seizure  of  Alca- 
traz  Island,  and  he  t>egan  tu  study  Gros 
V'entre  history  at  Berkeley. 

"1  kept  seeing  references  to  the  Porht  col- 
lection, and  finally  I  went  to  see  him  in 
Michigan  He  showed  me  around,  and  told  me 
many  things  He  knew  more  stories  about 
our  own  people  than  any  of  us.  because  he 
came  out  to  our  reservation  as  a  young  man. 
and  talked  to  the  old  women  and  the  war- 
riors and  the  buffalo  hunters.  He  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  tribe  because  he  is  a  good  man  and 
our  good  friend 

■Then  he  handed  me  an  elkskin  bag.  and 
said  It  had  been  made  by  Coming  Daylight 
She  was  my  great-grandmother,  and  when  I 
touched  this  think  I  felt  I  had  come  back  to 
my  people,  to  my  place." 

Porht.  a  retired  Detroit  factory  worker 
now  in  his  80s.  developed  his  lifelong  fascina- 
tion with  Indians  from  boyhood  reading  He's 
widely  recognized  as  an  expert  on  Indian  art. 
and  is  honored  by  Native  Americans  for  his 
scrupulously  fair  dealing  and  his  deep  re- 
spect for  their  culture.  Many  supremely  sa- 
cred objects,  such  as  war  and  medicine  bun- 
dles, have  been  given  to  him  by  aiding  Indian 
friends  because  they  felt  he  would  be  a  wor- 
thy custodian. 

"I  am  grateful  for  this  trust,  and  have 
tried  to  be  a  good  'pipe  keeper,'  but  it's  time 
now  for  these  things  to  be  placed  in  other 
hands.'"  he  said.  Porht's  collection,  which  In- 
cludes most  of  the  collection  of  his  mentor. 
Milford  Chandler  il88&-l981),  is  being  divided 
among  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  and  the 
Buffalo  Bill  Historical  Center  Some  will 
also  go  to  the  new  Mall  museum 

One  of  the  Porht  and  Chandler's  contem- 
p<jrarles  was  known  as  ""The  Weasel"  because 
of  his  rapacious  collecting  and  bullying 
methods.  Porht,  on  the  other  hand  is  called 
Batho  by  his  Gros  Ventre  brethren.  It's  a 
proud  name,  associated  with  a  universally 
respected  creature  that  never  provokes  trou- 
ble nor  retreats  from  it:  Skunk. 
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nity  and  starxls  as  an  exemplary  representa- 
tive of  the  people.  Dunng  his  tenure,  the  peo- 
ple ot  the  sixth  ward  were  served  by  his  dig- 
nity and  honor.  I  wish  Mr.  Fortune  the  best 
and  encourage  him  to  continue  his  outstand- 
ing service  to  people  and  community. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMIiS  E.  FORTUNE. 
SR. 

HO.N.  JA.MES  A.  TR.\nCA.NT.  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

I.S  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26.  1992 

Mr.  TRAFICANT  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  on  this 
occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr  Fortune  whose 
outstanding  achievements  deserve  the  utmost 
congratulations. 

Mr.  Fortune  has  lived  in  my  i  7ih  District  ol 
Ohio  nnost  of  his  life  and  has  made  remark- 
able contributions  to  the  community  For  live 
terms.  Mr  Fortune  represented  the  sixth  ward 
as  councilman.  In  his  post,  he  chaired  the  city 
council's  finance  committee  and  wielded 
power  for  the  good  of  the  people  He  instituted 
innovative  housing  programs  and  initiated  the 
economic  recovery  activities  along  Market 
Street. 

Mr  Fortunes  other  posts  included  chair  ot 
park  and  recreation,  assistant  grievance  com- 
mitteeman, and  consultant  lor  Alcohol  Anony- 
mous for  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tut>e.  as  well 
as  a  memtjer  of  the  mayor's  human  relations 
board. 

I  am  honored.  Mr  Speaker  to  discuss  the 
accomplishments  ol  Mr  Fortune  He  has  dis- 
played outstanding  commitment  to  his  commu- 


BLUE  LAKES  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL  MAKES  SAVING  THE  EN- 
VIRONMENT MAIN  MISSION 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINLN 

OK  KLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26.  1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  Blue  Lakes  Elementary 
School  which  was  recently  featured  in  the 
Miami  Herald.  The  article  "Enthusiasm  for  En- 
vironment Has  Grown  Like  Kids'  Seedlings." 
by  Alessandra  Soler,  tells  how  the  Miami 
school  has  made  saving  the  environment  a 
top  priority: 

For  students  at  Blue  Lakes  Elementary, 
discussing  the  topic  of  global  warming  is 
nothing  new.  That's  because  saving  the  envi- 
ronment has  become  a  schoolwide  mission. 

Since  October,  students  have  dedicated 
each  month  to  a  different  environmental 
issue.  January  was  for  trees  and  plants.  All 
the  school's  475  students  planted  seedlings  in 
milk  cartons  On  Earth  Day.  April  22.  the 
seedlings  will  be  replanted  on  the  school 
grounds 

"The  kids  are  gung-ho  about  the  pro- 
gram." said  teacher  Angela  Tai.  who  coordi- 
nates environmental  projects  at  the  school. 
9250  SW  52nd  Ter  "I  think  the  biggest  im- 
pact we  can  make  on  the  lives  of  these  kid.< 
IS  made  at  an  early  age.' 

Tai  said  the  kids  love  it. 
The    kids   carry    their   enthusiasm    home 
With  them."  said  Tai.  ""I  can't  even  put  my 
bottle  of  apple  juice  in  the  garbage  can  be 
cause   my   son.   who   is   a   first-grader   here, 
won't  let  me." 

Students  also  designed  T-shirts  with  logos 
of  a  tree  as  part  of  their  "Tall  Tree  Com- 
pany." The  shirts  are  sold  at  the  school  store 
In  addition  to  other  supplies  such  as  glue. 
folders  and  recycled  brown  paper  bags.  They 
use  the  money  to  buy  trees. 

""We're  aiming  to  have  all  the  product.^ 
which  are  sold  made  out  of  recycled  mate- 
rial" said  Tai. 

In  addition  to  celebrating  Earth  Day  this 
month,  students  also  will  focus  on  how  tc^ 
keep  a  nontoxic  home. 

"1  compost  my  garbage  and  try  not  to  use- 
spray  aerosol.'  said  Colleen  Craig.  10.  a 
fourth-grader. 

In  the  classroom,  students  learn  about  the 
environment  by  watching  lO-mmute  video- 
tapes twice  a  week. 

"The  kids  are  wild  about  the  tapes."  said 
Tai  ""It's  easy  for  them  to  relate  to  the  stars 
hosting  the  videos." 

.After  watching  the  videos,  the  kids  turn  in 
questions  that  will  form  the  basis  for  a  year- 
end  ""Save  The  Planet  Bowl."  sort  of  an  envi- 
ronmental version  of  the  TV  game  show 
Jeopardy 

Aside  from  participating  in  hands-on  ac- 
tivities, students  also  take  time  out  to  read 
articles  on  how  to  save  the  planet. 

•"If  we  don't  conserve  our  environment  a.s 
it  is.  then  our  grandchildren  won't  be  able  to 
enjoy  it  or  see  any  of  the  animals  that  we 
see  today."  said  ll-year-old  Nory  .Acosta. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  pay  tritxjte  to 
teacher  Angela  Tai  and  the  other  staff  mem- 
bers and  students  at  Blue  Lakes  Elementary 
School  by  reprinting  this  article.  They  have 
done  much  to  help  their  community  and  Na- 
tion by  participating  in  a  wide  variety  of  pro- 
grams which  have  done  much  to  preserve  our 
environment  for  future  generations. 


IN  HONOR  OF  JOHN  S.  ALIOTO— 21 
YEARS  OF  DEDICATED  SERVICE 
TO  EDUCATION 


HON.  LEON  E.  PAMTTA 

OF  CALIKOR.NIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26.  1992 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
honor  of  John  S.  Alioto,  a  man  who  has  spent 
the  last  21  years  as  a  dedicated  teacher,  prin- 
cipal, and  school  district  superintendent.  At  the 
close  of  this  school  year,  we  will  lose  John 
Alioto  to  retirement,  however  his  impact  and 
contributions  to  the  field  ol  education  will  tie 
felt  by  the  students  and  the  community'  tor 
years  to  come. 

John  Alioto  grew  up  in  Salinas.  CA,  He  re- 
ceived his  A. A.  degree  from  Hartnell  College 
in  1956.  From  1956  through  1968.  John 
worked  for  the  Salinas  Californian  as  a  printer. 
He  received  his  B.A.  in  industrial  education 
from  Montclair  State  College  in  1972  and  then 
his  master's  degree  in  administration  and  su- 
pervision in  1973.  He  continued  his  education 
from  William  Patterson  University,  the  Univer- 
sity ot  New  Hampshire  and  Boston  University 
through  1975.  Throughout  the  I970's.  John 
was  a  high  schoolteacher  at  Hackensack. 
High  School  in  New  Jersey  and  at 
Pequannock  High  School  in  New  Hampshire 
He  was  a  teaching  assistant  principal  at 
Hillview  School  in  Pompton  Plains.  NJ.  and 
principal  at  Lisbon  Regional  High  School  m 
Lisbon,  NH.  After  being  principal  at  Middle- 
town  School  in  Middletown,  CA.  he  was  super- 
intendenl'principal  in  the  Upper  Lake  Union 
School  District  in  Upper  Lake.  CA. 

In  1980.  John  returned  to  the  16th  Congres- 
sional District,  and  took  the  position  as  prin- 
cipal of  Mam  Street  School  m  Soledad.  Three 
years  later,  John  Alioto  was  selected  to  be  su- 
perintendent ot  the  Soledad  Union  School  Dis- 
trict where  he  will  remain  until  his  retirement  in 
June  1992. 

John  Alioto  has  been  a  motivating  force  in 
education  lor  the  last  2"  years,  he  has  directl> 
and  indirectly  aflected  those  that  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  work  with  him.  He  has  always 
welcomed  new  ideas  and  has  been  diligent  in 
applying  them  to  the  district.  His  primary  con- 
cern has  always  tDeen  the  children  and  has 
worked  hard  to  improve  the  quality  and  condi- 
tions of  the  learning  environment.  John's  lead- 
ership and  motivation  has  strengthened  al- 
ready existing  programs  such  as  the  bilingual 
program,  and  has  instigated  policies  that  con- 
centrated on  the  focus  areas  the  community, 
parents,  and  staff  saw  as  priorities.  He  has 
consistently  been  involved  with  the  district's 
master  plan  for  facilities  and  enrollment  pro- 
jections. His  involvement  m  the  many  different 
aspects  of  education  is  truly  an  inspiration  to 
us  all. 
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In  addition  to  his  direct  involvement  with  the 
schools.  John  Alioto  has  been  equally  dedi- 
cated in  the  community.  He  is  an  active  merrv 
ber  of  ACSA  and  is  a  past  president.  He  is  in- 
volved with  the  Rotary  Club,  and  continues  to 
be  generous  with  his  time  and  energy  to  assist 
with  their  many  fundraising  activities.  John 
presently  lives  in  Salinas  with  his  wife.  Patty, 
and  together  have  raised  three  sons  and  one 
daughter. 

John  Alioto  has  truly  been  a  driving  force  in 
the  community.  His  achievements  are  endless 
and  I  have  only  touctied  on  his  boundless 
contnbutions.  He  has  laeen  a  dedicated  father 
to  his  family.  He  has  been  a  inspiring  teacher 
and  administrator  to  his  pup>ils  and  staff,  and 
has  been  an  example  of  strength  arxJ  leader- 
ship in  the  1 6th  Congressional  District  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  )oin  me 
now  in  congratulating  John  Alioto  tor  his  tire- 
less effort  to  improving  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation. John  Alioto  has  generously  dedicated 
his  life  to  one  of  the  most  important  industnes 
and  those  ot  us  in  the  community  are  grateful 
for  his  services.  I  would  like  to  recognize  John 
Alioto's  selfless  performance  m  education  anc 
for  his  abundant  contributions  to  the  Soledaa 
Union  School  District,  the  State  of  California. 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 


POUGHKEEPSIE  TO  HONOR  WORLD 
WAR  II  VETERAN.S 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26.  1992 

Mr.  SOLOMON  Mr  Speaker,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  ceremonies  which  will  be  helO  on 
May  30.  1992.  in  Dutchess  County.  NY.  com- 
memorating the  50th  anniversary  o'  World 
War  II.  I  would  like  to  share  my  own  personal 
thoughts  on  the  heroes  who  are  being  hon- 
ored. 

Anyone  familiar  with  Amencan  history 
knows  thai  Dutchess  County  possesses  a  rich 
and  patriotic  heritage  dating  back  to  our  coun- 
try's earliest  days  and  has  been  caned  the 
home  of  many  distinguished  statesmen  ana 
national  heroes 

This  day.  we  recognize  the  World  War  II 
veterans  from  this  area  who  served  with  he- 
roic valor  from  the  very  first  day  of  the  war 
when  local  native  Walter  Bowe  fired  the  first 
shot  bacK  at  the  Japanese  dunng  the  infa- 
mous attack  on  Pearl  Hartxir. 

'We  salute  the  leaders  who  came  from  this 
area  who  inspireo  our  Nation  to  make  sac- 
rifices and  fight  lor  the  Ireedoms  which  we  all 
hold  so  dear:  Hyde  Park's  native  son.  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  Dutchess 
County  resident  James  Forrestal.  who  served 
as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  World  War  il; 
local  Congressman  Hamilton  Fish.  Sr..  who 
steadfastly  led  the  drive  to  create  a  Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Solder  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  and  founded  the  Amencan  Legion  m 
the  wake  of  World  War  I 

As  we  take  the  time  to  reflect  on  all  these 
accomplished  figures,  let  us  also  remember  all 
of  America's  veterans  who  naked  their  lives  in 
defense  ol  their  country  and  those  who  sac- 
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rificec)  their  lives  The  preservation  of  our  free- 
dom IS  neither  cheap  nor  easily  won  Those 
before  us,  who  we  honor  today,  answered  the 
call  to  arms  with  valor  and  bravery  We  will 
never  forget  their  sacrifices  and  the  sacrifices 
of  their  loved  ones  will  not  have  been  in  vain 


LOUISVILLE  ARCHITKCTURE 
F'RESERVES  ITS  PAST 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OK  Kt.STl  L'K-i 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26.  1992 

fvir  fvlAZZOLI  Mr  Speaker.  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  the  following 
article  from  the  fvtay  1992  edition  of  Historic 
Preservation.  This  article  descntjes  Louisville's 
architectural  heritage  and  its  many  historic 
sites  which  will  be  commemorated  during  Ken- 
tucky's bicentennial  celebration  tjegmning 
June  1,  1992 

Louisville — my  birthplace  and  part  of  my  dis- 
trict— has  a  proud  heritage,  preserved  through 
the  efforts  of  people  dedicated  to  the  restora- 
tion of  Its  unigue  architecture.  Locust  Grove. 
Farmington.  Farnsley-Moremen  House,  and 
the  Louisville  Water  Tower  ar«;  |ust  a  few  of 
Louisville's  architectural  yoms  that  have  been 
restored  over  the  years. 

Through  the  efforts  of  organizations  like  the 
Louisville  Preservation  Alliance,  public  aware- 
ness has  tx?en  raised  atxiul  ttie  architectural 
and  artistic  treasures  of  our  great  city  I  am 
proud  to  represent  a  community  that  continues 
to  remember  its  past. 

l..\  Belle  Loiisvillk 
(By  Eddie  Nickens) 

"You  tiave  to  remember."  explains  Gwynne 
Bryant,  "that  in  1790  all  but  a  handful  of 
Louisville's  200  residents  lived  in  one-  or 
two-room  cabins."  Bryant,  the  executive  di- 
rector of  Louisville's  historic  Locust  Grove 
estate,  gestures  toward  the  noor-to-cellinK 
walnut  closets  in  an  adjoining  bedroom. 
"This  was  a  spectacular  place.  "  she  says,  "a 
p'ace  that  most  people  wouldn't  have 
dreamed  they  could  visit,  much  less  live  in  " 

Times  have  changed  in  Louisville  since 
those  early  frontier  days,  but  preservation- 
ists in  the  city  by  the  Ohio  River  Falls 
haven't  let  progress  erase  the  area's  colorful 
past.  And  as  the  state  prepares  to  celebrate 
Its  bicentennial  on  June  1,  1992,  the  past> - 
historical  and  architectural— seems  a  fitting 
place  to  begin  a  visit 

The  farm  estate  of  the  Major  William 
Croghan  family  and  the  residence  in  which 
George  Rogers  Clark,  the  founder  of  Louis- 
ville, spent  the  last  years  of  his  life.  Locust 
Grove  Is  now  surrounded  by  fifty-five  of  the 
original  694  acres  on  the  Ohio  River  With  Its 
central  hall,  formal  parlor  and  dining  room, 
and  second-floor  Imllroom.  the  eighteenth 
century  mansion  was  as  much  a  statement 
by  Its  owners  as  it  was  their  residence  Vet 
this  is  a  true  Kentucky  home.  Except  for  the 
glass  and  the  hardware,  all  of  the  construc- 
tion materials  came  from  the  property  Itself 

Locust  Grove  almost  didn't  survive  to  see 
Its  own  bicentennial  In  1961  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky  and  Jefferson  County 
txjught  the  house  and  acreage  when  they 
were  put  up  for  auction  on  the  Jefferson 
County  Courthouse  steps  The  house  was 
then  restored  to  its  1790  1822  appearance 
under  rhe  care  of  restoration  architect  Wal 
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ter  M  Mill  "miior.  Windows  on  the  south  and 
west  fuLiiili'?.  lengthened  for  Victorian 
t^i.-ilH.s.  were  rchrii  keil  to  original  Georgian 
hi"i<fht,  original  intfruT  ilours  were  dupli- 
lalpil,  a  front  porch  Wit-;  removed,  and  a 
Stih  keied  Victorian  corriu.c  was  replaced 
w.th  A  tHT'.od  version  .\  fimr  .'-ijuare  garden 
w.i.^  rrplar.ted  with  trees  ar.il  shrub.s  known 
to  flourish  in  eighteenth-century  Kentucky 

The  most  exciting  element  of  the  restora- 
tion came  when  an  upstairs  partition  was  re- 
moved in  the  second-floor  ballroom,  exposing 
a  swatch  of  the  original  wallpaper  made  in 
France  in  1786,  The  company— Reveillon  — 
was  still  In  business,  and  the  original  wall- 
paper plates  were  found  and  reproduced  to 
re-create  the  wallpaper  for  the  grand  ball- 
room 

"1  think  It  is  the  single  most  important 
discovery  In  the  house,  '  Bryant  says  of  the 
wallpaper,  on  which  a  cast  of  classical  char- 
acters frolic  across  a  field  of  blue'  cherubs 
bearing  platters  of  fruit  and  maidens  dancing 
across  flower-filled  urns  •This  was  classical 
design  here  on  the  edge  of  the  world  in 
1790  One  look  at   this  house  and  what 

we've  found  here  and  you  realize  that  these 
people  knew  what  was  going  on.  They've 

given  us  new  ways  of  looking  at  life  in  early 
Kentucky  " 

Across  town  another  Louisville  legacy  is 
undergoing  a  second  phase  of  restoration 
Built  in  1820  by  John  and  Lucy  Fry  Speed 
Farmington  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
Federal  homes  in  the  state.  That  accolade 
has  much  to  do  with  the  building's  designer. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  counted  among  his 
legal  guardians  Luck  Speed's  grandfather. 

The  Jeffersonian  proportions  of  Farming- 
ton  are  evident  from  the  front  lawn.  Stairs 
above  a  raised  basement  ascend  to  a  small 
Roman  portico  capped  by  a  simple  pediment 
with  a  fanlight.  Symmetry  reigns  both  inside 
and  out.  Identical  black-shuttered  windows 
flank  the  portico,  identical  chimneys  rise 
from  the  hipped  roof.  A  narrow  Jeffersonian 
staircase  opens  from  the  right  side  of  the 
front  hall,  its  door  is  balanced  by  a  cor- 
responding door  on  the  left  t)ehlnd  which  Is 
found  a  shallow  and  nearly  useless  closet. 
Fanlights  between  the  front  and  rear  halls 
echo  the  portico  s  ornamentation  The  man- 
sion's fourteen  rooms  are  designed  around 
the  octagonal  formal  music  and  dining 
rooms.  Reeded  doorways  and  mantels  com- 
plement marblelzed  baseboards  and  grained 
woodwork 

The  property's  summer  kitchen  is  cur- 
rently being  reconstructed  on  the  original 
foundation  behind  the  carriage  house,  while 
downstairs  In  the  manor  house  floors  in  what 
coul9  have  been  a  work  room  or  slave  quar- 
ters are  being  stripped,  and  wooden  paneling 
in  place  since  the  1950s  is  being  removed. 

'We  have  no  idea  what  we'll  find  under- 
neath all  this  stuff,"  says  Alexandra  Whit- 
man, Farmington's  interpretive  program  di- 
rector, and  I'm  going  to  be  the  first  one  in 
there  with  a  crowbar   " 

Bicentennial  Grant  Fund  monies  were 
awarded  to  the  third  jewel  in  Louisville's  tri- 
ple crown  of  historic  properties,  the  1820s 
Farnsley-Moremen  House  Restoration  of  the 
1820s  Kentucky  "1"  house  was  completed  in 
early  spring,  and  preservationists  are  now 
reconstructing  outbuildings  and  a  ferry  land- 
ing that  was  once  the  centerpiece  of  this 
1.500-acre  farm  on  the  Ohio  River  southwest 
of  town  Community  gardens  will  be  planted, 
and  cattle  owned  by  a  descendant  of  Alanson 
Moremen  will  soon  graze  in  adjacent  pas- 
tures When  a  visitors'  center  opens  in  win- 
ter 1992.  the  Farnsley-Moremen  House  will 
interpret  the  life-style  of  the  common  man. 
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a  different  kind  of  early  Kentucky  life  from 
those  celebrated  at  Farmington  and  Locust 
Grove. 

Not  all  of  Louisville's  noted  historic  prop- 
erties are  residential  One  of  Louisville's  ar- 
chitectural claims  to  fame  is.  in  fact,  its  col- 
lection of  commercial  buildings  faced  with 
cast-iron  facades  In  the  late  1960s  Louis- 
ville's Preservation  Alliance  raised  public 
consciousness  about  the  city's  West  Mam 
Street  treasures,  and  now  almost  four  blocks 
of  these  structures  rem.ain  intact,  many  indi- 
vidual fronts  having  been  fully  restored 

Ask  Norman  Berry  about  the  cast-iron  fa- 
cades, and  the  energetic  architect  is  off  and 
running  Cast-iron  architecture  came  into 
vogue  in  Louisville  in  the  1870s  and  1880s 
The  increased  structural  rigidity  of  the 
solid-metal  facades  enabled  the  design  of 
more  and  larger  windows— no  small  advan- 
tage in  an  era  that  predated  electricity.  Ad- 
ditionally, cast-iron  buildings  were  touted  as 
fireproof,  an  added— if  not  altogether  true- 
incentive  for  merchants. 

Builders  ordered  the  facades  from  catalogs. 
Berry  explains,  and  emt)elllshed  the  basic  de- 
signs with  bolted-on  ornamentation:  lions' 
heads.  Corinthian  capitals,  egg-and-dart 
molding.  Some  builders  used  complete  iron 
facades  Berry  says,  while  others  married 
iron  supports  and  ornamentation  with  stone 
and  masonry  construction.  To  explore  the 
cast-iron  district,  stop  in  at  the  Preservation 
Alliance  bookstore  at  716  West  Main  and 
pick  up  a  walking  guide  to  downtown  Louis- 
ville. And  bring  along  a  magnet.  The  builders 
of  West  Main's  warehouses  took  a  no-holds 
barred  approach  to  whimsical  design,  and 
lacking  Berry's  expertise,  its  the  only  way 
to  discern  between  the  made-to-order  cast- 
iron  architecture  and  the  traditional  orna- 
mentations of  brick,  stone,  wood,  and  terra- 
cotta. 

West  Mam  didn't  corner  Louisville's  mar- 
ket on  Impressive  nonresidential  architec- 
ture Two  of  the  most  intriguing  structures 
are  the  water  tower  and  the  River  Pumping 
Station  «1,  which  pumped  drinking  water 
from  the  Ohio  River  from  1860  to  1909,  But 
don't  visit  the  riverl)ank  at  Zorn  Avenue  ex- 
pecting to  find  gleaming  machinery.  The  en- 
gine house  designed  by  Louisville  Water 
Company  chief  engineer  Theodore  Scowden 
and  the  accompanying  169-foot  standpipe 
have  been  Louisville  landmarks— and  archi- 
tectural enigmas— Since  their  construction. 
Enormous  fluted  columns— topped  with  Co- 
rinthian capitals— and  pediments  distinguish 
the  front  of  the  engine  house,  which  is 
flanked  by  matching  wings  with  similar 
Greek  Revival  detailing  The  water  tower  it- 
self, designed  in  1890  to  replace  the  original, 
which  was  damaged  in  a  tornado,  resembles 
a  triumphal  column  complete  with  a  peri- 
style on  which  stand  nine  classical  Greek 
statues  and  an  American  Indian  and  canine 
companion 

"■you  have  to  wonder  what  Inspired 
Scowden,"  muses  Chris  Whelan  of  the  Louis- 
ville Visual  Arts  .Association,  which  is 
housed  in  the  engine  house.  "All  we  know  is 
that  we  are  thankful  " 

For  the  next  few  months,  at  least,  art 
won't  be  the  only  thing  on  display.  Visitors 
to  the  galleries  this  summer  will  be  able  to 
view  a  detailed  restoration-in-progress  At 
present,  all  of  the  terracotta  decorations 
are  tieing  restored  by  the  Louisville  Visual 
Arts  Association  with  a  Kentucky  Bicenten- 
nial Grant  Additionally,  the  entire  water 
tower  from  the  cupola  down  is  undergoing 
restoration  by  the  Louisville  Water  Com- 
pany 

Louisville's  historic  engine  house  and 
water  tower  will  have  come  full  circle.  Origi- 
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nally  designed  to  provide  residents  with 
water,  the  tower  and  pump  station  will  soon, 
with  Louisville's  other  restorations-in- 
progress,  serve  a  not-altogelher  different 
function:  to  quench  a  thirst  for  architectural 
and  artistic  excellence  in  Louisville  citizens 
today. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JACK  AND  BETTEJO 
MURPHY 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSl'I 

OK  C.M.IFOR.MA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.STATIVES 

Tuesdau.  May  26.  1992 

Mr.  MATSUI,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Jack  and  Bettejo  Ivlurphy,  who  will  be 
celebrating  their  50th  wedding  anniversary  on 
June  7,  1992  In  order  to  mark  this  joyous  and 
noteworthy  accomplishment,  the  Murphy  fam- 
ily has  arranged  for  a  family  gathering  on  Sun- 
day, June  14,  The  entire  family,  including  their 
4  children,  David.  Pat,  Kathy.  and  Bettejo.  and 
their  1 1  grandchildren,  John,  Joe.  Anna. 
Selina.  Sarah,  Erie,  Danny,  Benjamin,  Marion, 
Ryan,  and  Brandon.  wiH  be  on  hand  to  join  m 
the  festivities 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a  brief  history 
of  the  Murphy  family.  Fifty  years  ago.  Jack 
was  serving  in  the  US  Army  in  Stockton  CA. 
He  was  assigned  to  serve  as  drill  instructor  for 
a  volunteer  women's  drill  team  of  which 
Bettejo  Kitt,  his  bride  to  be,  was  a  member 
Three  weeks  later,  and  of  course  50  years 
ago.  they  were  married. 

While  Jack  was  m  Europe  serving  his  coun- 
try during  World  War  II,  their  first  child,  David, 
was  txirn  After  Jack  returned  to  the  United 
States,  he.  Bettejo.  and  David  moved  to  Sac- 
ramento where  daughters  Pat,  Kathy,  and 
Bettejo  were  born.  The  Murphys  have  lived 
there  ever  since  and  remain  extremely  active 
and  importani  contributors  to  the  Sacramento 
community 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  we  could  all  learn 
something  from  the  Murphy  family  and  the  val- 
ues that  have  seen  them  through  a  half  cen- 
tury together  In  honor  of  their  50th  anniver- 
sary, I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  wishing 
Jack  and  Bettejo  congratulations  on  this  most 
impressive  milestone  and  all  the  bes\  m  the 
coming  years 


COACH  LEIBLIK'S  TEAM  FLIES 
HIGH  IN  NATION  COMPETITION 

HON.  ILEA.NA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

UK  KLOKID.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26.  1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  recognize  the  Miami-Dade  Community 
College  flight  team  for  their  recent  effort  at  the 
National  Competition  in  Monroe,  LA.  Coach 
Loyanne  Leiblie  took  her  young  team,  consist- 
ing of  Ed  Gregory,  Bill  Hearn,  Omar  Amaro, 
Chuck  Ball,  David  Norgren.  and  Sam  Kuntz,  to 
fly  against  the  tiest  school  teams  m  the  coun- 
try This  year's  team  brought  home  Miami- 
Dade's  first  medal.  That  medal  was  won  by 
Omar  Amaro  in  ihe  flight  simulator  contest. 
The  following  article  on  the  team,  entitled  "Up, 
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Up  and  Away."  was  published  in  the  Miami 
Herald  before  the  competition: 

(From  the  Miami  Herald.  Apr.  26.  1992] 

Up,  Up  ,-^0  Aw.W 

'By  Jon  O'Neill  I 

The  blue  yonder  is  likely  to  gel  pretty  wild 
for  the  Miami-Dade  Community  College 
flight  team  this  week. 

The  seven-member  team  leaves  today  for 
Monroe.  La.,  to  duel  with  some  of  the  best 
college  pilots  in  the  country.  For  the  third 
straight  year,  the  team  has  qualified  for  the 
national  competition  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Intercollegiate  Flying  Association. 

Twenty-six  teams  will  compete  in  four 
days  of  Hying  events,  as  well  as  a  battery  of 
tests  and  contests  on  the  ground. 

"It's  a  great  experience  for  our  team,  but 
things  are  tough  at  the  national  level,"  said 
Loyanne  Leiblie,  coach  of  the  MDCC  team. 
"We're  not  as  big  as  some  of  the  other 
teams,  so  we  have  to  compete  in  every 
event." 

MDCC,  whose  flight  program  has  been  a 
,>taple  at  the  college  for  25  years,  will  fly 
against  schools  that  have  four-year  flight 
programs,  such  as  the  Air  Force  Academy 
and  North  Dakota  State,  That  school  has 
raptured  the  national  title  the  past  seven 
years. 

The  team  Leiblie  is  taking  to  Louisiana  is 
made  up  mostly  of  rookies.  Only  one.  sopho- 
more Sam  Kuntz.  26.  has  been  to  the  national 
competition  before.  He  was  impressed,  to  say 
the  least, 

■It  was  a  real  awakening  when  we  went 
'.ast  year."  Kuntz  said,  "It's  a  very  serious 
competition,  not  playtime  at  all.  But  I'm  ex- 
cited about  going.  I'm  ready  to  butt  heads 
with  these  pilots  again." 

The  MDCC  team  won  the  right  to  go  to  na- 
tionals by  placing  third  in  a  regional  con- 
test, held  in  November  at  Auburn  Univer- 
sity Two  other  Florida  schools.  Embry-Rid- 
dle  Aeronautical  University  in  Daytona 
Beach  and  Florida  Institute  of  Technology  in 
Melbourne,  are  also  participating. 

The  team  will  practice  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, then  start  flying  for  real  Wednesday. 
The  pilots  will  compete  in  events  such  as 
spot  landings  with  no  power,  flights  from  one 
airport  to  another  and  the  message  drop, 
which  involves  dropping  a  balsa  wood  con- 
tainer into  a  barrel  from  200  feet,  an  event 
the  .MDCC  team  won  at  the  regional  fly-off. 

At  night,  the  contestants  will  face  off  in 
the  ground  events,  which  include  computer 
tests  and  quizzes  on  flight  planning  and  prep- 
aration. Federal  .Aviation  .Administration 
regulations,  and  weather  and  mechanical 
systems. 

Not  exactly  a  vacation, 

'•You  really  have  to  be  prepared."  Kuntz 
said,  "The  ground  tests  are  really  difficult. 
because  it's  not  multiple  guess.  It's  all  essay 
and  fill  in  the  blank,  so  you  either  know  it, 
or  you  don't." 

That's  why  Bill  Hearn's  first  trip  to  the  na- 
tionals is  consuming  most  of  his  attention, 

"I'm  a  little  nervous  about  it,  because 
we've  heard  how  good  everyone  else  is."  said 
Hearn,  19,  "But  we  can  learn  from  ;,hem  and 
we  fee!  good  about  how  we  work  as  a  team. 
It  will  be  fun  to  go  because  the  nationals  are 
V'ig  time 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  commend  Coach  Leiblie  and 
her  team  for  making  it  to  the  national  competi- 
tion and  wish  them  the  best  of  luck  in  the  fu- 
ture 
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TRIBUTE  TO  COL,  JOSEPH  H. 
\^'T[ERLE 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSLT 

OF  C.«il.IFORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .ATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26.  1992 

Mr,  MATSUI,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  nse  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Col,  Joseph  H,  Wherle,  commander  of 
the  323d  Flying  Training  Wing,  Mather  Air 
Force  Base,  CA,  Colonel  Wherte  will  be  leav- 
ing Mather  to  become  commander  of  the 
Goodfellow  Technical  Training  Center  in  San 
Angelo,  TX,  It  is  a  special  honor  to  salute 
such  a  remarkable  leader,  who  made  a  great 
contribution  to  the  McClellan  Air  Force  Base 
and  the  Sacramento  community. 

Colonel  Wherle  represents  the  finest  tradi- 
tion of  military  officers  and  the  excellence  of 
McClellan  Air  Force  Base.  His  distinguished 
military  career  began  following  his  graduation 
from  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  in  June  1970, 
After  navigator  training  at  Mather  Air  Force 
Base,  in  197i.  he  entered  F-4  training  at 
George  Air  Force  Base,  Colonel  Wherle  has 
since  become  a  master  navigator  with  more 
than  1.700  flying  hours,  primarily  in  the  F-4. 

Over  the  last  20  years.  Colonel  Wherle  has 
served  in  numerous  positions  of  increasing  re- 
sponsibility. He  first  served  in  the  523d  Tac- 
tical Fighter  Squadron,  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  from  March  "972  to  October 
1972.  he  was  on  temporary  duty  at  Udorn 
Royal  Thai  Air  Force  Base,  Thailand,  From 
1974  to  1982.  Colonel  Wherle  served  in  Flor- 
ida, South  Korea,  Utah,  and  Texas  where  he 
was  an  action  officer  and  a  deputy  chief  of  de- 
partmental joint  assignment  at  the  Air  Force 
Military  Personnel  Center,  Randolph  Air  Force 
Base,  TX, 

After  graduating  from  Air  Commiand  and 
Staff  College  m  ■'983,  the  colonel  was  as- 
signed to  Ramstem  Air  Base,  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, first  as  operations  officer  and  later  as 
commander  of  the  5''2th  Tactical  Fighter 
Squadron,  In  July  1986.  Colonel  Wherle  re- 
turned to  Washington,  DC,  to  attend  the  Na- 
tional War  College, 

Colonel  Wherle  began  working  at  Mather  Air 
Force  Base  on  March  i.  1991,  as  the  com- 
mander of  the  323d  Air  Base  Group  and  has 
been  the  commander  of  the  323d  Flying  Train- 
ing Wing  since  July  of  last  year.  His  decora- 
tions and  awards  include  the  Defense  Meriton- 
ous  Service  Medal,  the  Mentonous  Service 
Medal  with  three  oak  leaf  clusters,  the  Air 
Medal  with  eight  oak  leaf  clusters,  the  De- 
fense Commendation  Medal,  the  Air  Force 
Commendation  and  the  Combat  Readiness 
Medal, 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pnde  and  en- 
thusiasm that  I  speak  on  behalf  of  Col,  Joseph 
H,  Wherle,  He  has  been  an  invaluable  re- 
source to  McClellan  Air  Force  Base  and  the 
Sacramento  community,  and  his  contributions 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  wishing  him  the  best  of  luck  in 
his  new  position  at  Goodfellow  Technical 
Training  Center  and  in  all  his  future  endeav- 
ors. 
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THK    50TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THF. 
ARMED   FORCES   RADIO   AM)  TKL 
EVISION  SERVICt>    MAY  26.   1W2 


HON.  C.  THOMAS  McMIIlF.N 

'<^    MAtn  LAND 
IN  THE  HOLSK  OK  KKi'RESKNTATlVES 

Tuesday.  May  26.  1992 

Mr  MCMILLEN  ol  Maryland  Mr  Speaker.  I 
want  to  recognize  today  an  outstanding  mili- 
tary organization  that  has  for  50  years  kept 
our  American  military  men  arid  women  over- 
seas constantly  linked  to  home  with  news. 
sports,  and  entertainment  That  organization — 
the  Armed  Forces  Radio  and  Television  Serv- 
ice— observes  its  50th  anniversary  on  May  26. 
1992 

Since  Its  shaky  beginnings  m  World  War  II 
with  tiny  transmitters  beaming  out  programs  to 
troops  listening  in  tanks,  foxholes,  and  bar- 
racks, the  Armed  Forces  Radio  and  Television 
Service — better  known  as  AFRTS — has  grown 
into  a  world-girdling  system  beaming  news, 
entertainment,  information,  sports,  and  the 
sounds  ot  home  from  satellites  or  local  studios 
to  transmitters  located  wherever  the  troops 
are  And  it  has  done  so.  in  war  and  peace. 
since  1942 

At  Kodiak.  AK.  in  1941,  newly  arrived  Amer- 
ican soldiers  built  their  own  radio  station  to 
broadcast  15  mmutes  a  day  over  a  wired 
speaker  system  m  a  dinmg  hall  At  first  they 
simply  played  what  phonograph  records  they 
had  Then  they  wrote  to  radio  stations  and 
networks  in  the  States  tor  transcriptions  o(  fa- 
miliar radio  programs  Elsewhere  in  Alaska 
soldiers  made  small  but  effective  camp  radio 
transmitters  out  ot  souped-up  phono-oscilla- 
tors Phono-oscillators  were  used  m  those 
days  lor  wireless  transmission  of  music  from  a 
phonograph  to  a  loudspeaker  in  the  same 
room. 

One  amateur  soldier  broadcaster  m  Alaska 
wired  his  phono-oscillator  station  to  a  large 
chunk  of  copper  plate  taken  from  a  wrecked 
ship  and  threw  the  copper  plate  into  deep  salt 
water  With  the  help  of  the  salt  water,  the  sia- 
tions  signal  could  be  heard  700  miles  away  in 
Fairbanks.  AK.  by  engineers  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  This  brought 
unofficial  radio  stations  to  the  official  attention 
0'  the  War  Department  in  Washington 

As  American  troops  arrived  in  the  far  cor- 
ners 01  the  glot)e  m  World  War  II.  the  need  lor 
news  ano  entertainment  from  home  tiecame 
more  and  more  important.  And  so  it  was  that 
on  May  26.1942— )ust  50  years  ago — the  War 
Department  created  the  Armed  Forces  Radio 
Service  In  1953  this  became  the  Armed 
Forces  Radio  and  Television  Service  or 
AFRTS 

From  its  earliest  days  m  World  War  H. 
Armed  Forces  Radio  drew  talent  from  the 
ranks  of  Hollywood's  top  writers,  producers, 
and  performers  Then  as  well  as  now.  much  ot 
the  programming  came  from  the  American 
broadcast  industry  When  the  call  went  out  tor 
experienced  broadcasters  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  the  fledgling  Armed  Forces  Radio  Service. 
many  well-known  names  in  the  industry  t)e- 
came  dollar-a  year  men  and  women.  They  vol- 
unteered their  expertise  to  produce  radio  pro- 
grams in  Hollywood  lor  shipment  and  broad- 
cast to  American  troops  overseas    Many  oth- 
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ers  enlisted  m  the  Army  or  Navy  and  donned 
uniforms  for  the  duration  to  carry  on  this  vitally 
important  work 

CBS  donated  office  space  m  its  Hollywood 
studios,  and  NBC  shipped  programming  to  the 
troops  in  Panama.  San  Francisco  radio  station 
KGEI  broadcast  shortwave  radio  programs  to 
our  beleaguered  troops  on  Bataan  m  the  Phil- 
ippines. Such  memorable  radio  programs  as 
"Command  Performance,"  "Mail  Call,"  and 
"Yanks '  starred  Bob  Hope.  Bing  Crosby.  Judy 
Garland,  Mickey  Rooney.  and  just  about  every 
other  big  star  in  show  business. 

Today,  trained  military  broadcasters  provide 
a  variety  of  radio  and  television  services  to  our 
Armed  Forces  and  their  families  in  more  than 
120  countries  and  aboard  Navy  ships  at  sea 
AFRTS  broadcasters  have  been  shelled, 
bombed,  strafed,  killed,  wounded,  or  captured 
in  North  Africa,  Italy.  France,  Germany,  Korea. 
Vietnam,  Lebanon,  Panama,  and  the  Persian 
Gulf 

AFRTS  broadcasters  regularly  overcome 
host  nation  sensitivities,  extended  logistical 
lines,  complex  frequency  problems,  and  harsh 
climatic  operating  conditions  to  get  the  )0b 
done  Through  it  all.  AFRTS  broadcasters  pro- 
vide a  free  flow  of  uncensored  news  and  De- 
partment of  Defense  internal  information  to 
build  and  maintain  the  moral  and  readiness  of 
uniformed  Americans  overseas  AFRTS  broad- 
casters are  often  their  only  link  to  current 
news  for  men  and  women  m  isolated,  often 
hostile  places  From  typhoon  warnings  on  Oki- 
nawa to  volcano  evacuation  orders  in  the  Phil- 
ippines to  not  alerts  m  Panama  to  Scud  mis- 
sile warnings  in  Saudi  Arabia.  AFRTS  is  there 

AFRTS  added  color  television  m  the  early 
I970's  and  live  satellite  news  and  sports  in 
1977  Today.  AFRTS  uses  seven  satellites  to 
provide  24-hour  news,  sports,  and  information 
to  13  million  U.S.  service  people  and  their 
families  overseas  AFRTS  pioneered  the  use 
of  vinyl  for  records,  was  the  first  American 
broadcaster  to  use  magnetic  tape,  and  pio- 
neered the  development  of  miniaturized  and 
advanced  mobile  radio-TV  vans  that  have  fol- 
lowed American  fighting  troops  since  World 
War  II 

Around  the  world  today  young  AFRTS 
broadcasters — tjecause  of  the  generosity  of 
the  American  broadcast  industry — continue  to 
provide  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  mannes 
with  virtually  all  the  quality  entertainment, 
sports,  and  news  programs  that  are  available 
to  people  back  home  in  the  United  States. 

From  the  tjeaches  of  Normandy  to  the  hills 
of  Korea,  from  the  jungles  ot  Vietnam  to  the 
desert  sands  of  Kuwait,  the  Armed  Forces 
Radio  and  Television  Service  has  been  there 
when  needed.  Poll  after  poll  has  shown  that 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces  stationed  over- 
seas consider  AFRTS — second  only  to  mail 
from  home — to  be  the  most  important  moral 
factor. 

I  know  I  speak  for  Members  of  this  House 
as  well  as  countless  other  Americans  in  and 
out  of  uniform  in  saying  thank  you  and  well 
done  to  the  Armed  Radio  and  Television  Serv- 
ice on  its  50th  anniversary,  I  am  also  happy  to 
join  the  Armed  Forces  Broadcasters  Associa- 
tion in  expressing  special  thanks  to  the  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  who  for  five  dec- 
ades have  labored  so  hard  and  effectively  to 
make  AFRTS  a  continuing  success,  always 
equal  to  the  task. 
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BETTY  CAESAR  TEACHES  THK  ART 
OF  CHILD  CARE 

HON.  \UA\K  ROS-LEHTIMN 

■  ir  i- ;  '  ■;■.■;  » 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'KE.SENT.\TIVE.S 

Tuesday.  May  26.  1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr   Speaker,  i  would 
like    to   commend    Betty    Caesar,    who    was 
profiled    in    the    Miami    Herald    m    its    "Super 
Teacher"  series.  Ms    Caesar  conducts  a  pro- 
gram on  child  care  at  Sunset  High  School   Her 
program  is  an  innovative  solution  to  a  number 
of  problems    Ms    Caesar's  program  provides 
day  care  lor  25  children — many  of  them  are 
the  children  of  fellow  teachers — and  a  real  life 
setting  for  her  high  school  students  to  learn 
child   care    and    responsibility.    Her    achieve- 
ments are  outlined  in  the  following  article 
(From  the  Miami  Herald  Ma.v  7.  1992] 
Kid  stlkk 
'By  JonONeilli 

In  Bptiy  Caesar's  class  at  Sunset  Hivrh 
School,  students  come  full  circle. 

Caesar   teaches  the  delicate   art   of  chili: 
care  In  a  special  program,  showintt  her  stu 
dents  how  to  work  with  little  children   The\ 
have  a  day-care  center  at,  the  school,  ano 
Caesar's  students  teach  the  yountter  ones. 

It's  an  eye-opening  experience  for  the  stu 
dents 

"Mrs.  Caesar  looks  after  us  and  we  look 
after  the  little  kids."  said  Pablo  Aguilar,  IP 
•'It  teaches  us  a  lot  about  resfKjnsibility  an^; 
It  helps  you  see  a  different  side  of  teaching 
You  look  at  all  yr^ur  other  classes  in  a  dif 
ferent  way,  Ijecause  you  know  what  It's  like 
10  i>e  at  the  front  of  the  room.  ' 

Caesar,  38.  runs  the  Sunset  child-can; 
class,  a  thi-ee-year  prok'ram  that  sives  thi' 
kids  who  finish  u  a.  state  certificate  Sh^- 
started  the  program  in  1980  and  has  watched 
It  grow  from  three  classes  a  day  to  a  com 
plete  day  care  center  with  25  children  and  25fi 
students 

"She's  an  excellent  teacher.  "  said  Denni.- 
Davis,  principal  of  the  school  at  13125  S\V 
72nd  St.  "You  can  walk  into  that  room  anii 
see  what  a  difference  she  makes.  The  stu 
dents  are  teaching  and  the  little  ones  an- 
learning   It's  an  unreal  thln>!  to  see  ' 

Caesar  loves  what  she's  doing  Not  onl.v 
does  she  get  to  spend  lime  witn  preschoolers 
she  sets  to  watch  her  own  students  blossorr 
as  teachers  and  paients-in-trainint; 

You  can  see  them  dnine  things  they 
would  never  do  because  t>einv  with  the  chil- 
dren breaks  down  all  their  walls.  "  she  said 
'".■\nd  you  know  that  no  matter  where  they 
«o  from  here,  this  class  will  give  them  better 
parenting  skills." 

The  Sunset  day-care  center  is  open  from  7 
a.m.  to  3:30  p  m  for  teachers,  and  from  7:301 
am.  to  2'1,'i  p,m  for  other  parents.  It  costs 
$25  a  week  and  the  little  kids  get  breakfast 
and  a  snack 

The  Sunset  students  work  with  the  pre- 
schoolers under  the  guidance  of  Caesar,  try- 
ing to  plan  activities  to  keep  the  kids  busy 
and  help  them  learn  There's  a  lot  of  trial 
and  error,  and  a  lot  of  learning  from  each 
other, 

'1  try  to  show  our  students  that  little  kids 
are  people,  too,"  Caesar  said.  "We  stres."; 
positive  guidance  with  them,  and  I  want  the 
students  to  understand  how  much  they  can 
learn  from  the  preschoolers  here." 

The  students  learn  the  little  kids  are  hon- 
est and  very  rarely  allow  their  teachers  to 
forget  promises.  They  learn  that  the  little 
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or.fS  look  up  to  them,  and  will  often  repeat 
wi.rds  they  hear  used  in  the  classroom.  They 
a:-':  '.earn  about  discipline 

Mr  Speaker,  I  congratulate  Betty  Caesar  on 
t)eing  recognized  as  a  super  teacher  for  her 
warmth  and  capacity  to  inspire  students,  I 
wish  her  many  more  successful  years  m  the 
classroom 


CONGRESSMAN  WILLIAM  D,  FORD 
ANNOUNCES  RESULTS  OF  28TH 
ANNUAL  SURVEY 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

oy  Mirmo.'KN 

IN  THF.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  .May  26.  1992 

Mr  FORD  of  Michigan  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
With  my  colleagues  the  results  of  a  survey  I 
sent  at  the  end  of  March  to  residents  of  my 
congressional  district  in  Michigan. 

The  survey  asked  iO  questions  about  some 
of  the  most  important  issues  facing  the  Con- 
gress this  year,  and  asked  my  constituents  to 
list  the  three  areas  where  they  support  in- 
creased Federal  funding  as  well  as  three 
places  they  would  like  Federal  spending  re- 
duced I  have  already  received  20.000  survey 
responses  with  more  coming  in  every  day 
This  IS  the  28th  survey  I  have  conducted  since 
I  first  came  to  Congress  in  i965.  I  am  truly 
gratified  that  so  many  people  took  the  time  to 
answer  and  send  back  the  questionnaire.  In 
addition,  hundreds  of  people  took  the  time  to 
make  additional  comments  on  the  survey 
questions  as  well  as  other  issues  of  concern. 

The  survey's  first  question  concerned  the 
Trade  Enhancement  Act,  H,R  4100.  a  bill  1 
cosponsored  to  require  a  20-percent  per  year 
reduction  m  Japan's  trade  surplus  with  the 
United  States,  II  the  deficit  is  not  reduced  vol- 
untarily, the  United  States  would  limit  auto  im- 
ports into  our  country,  80  percent  of  my  con- 
stituents would  like  to  see  H,R,  4100  enacted. 
The  letters  and  comments  that  people  at- 
tached when  they  returned  their  surveys  show 
that  many  of  them  feel  a  deep  and  abiding 
anger  atxiul  the  damage  Japanese  trade  prac- 
tices have  done  to  our  economy.  They  know 
from  hard  experience  that  Japan  will  not  act 
unless  its  own  interests  require  it  to  do  so, 

A  slightly  higher  number,  82  percent,  favor 
passage  of  a  bill  I  wrote  to  discourage  the  re- 
location of  US  businesses  to  low-wage  coun- 
tries H,R,  3878.  the  American  Jobs  Protection 
Act.  would  require  a  company  that  moves  its 
operations  to  a  country  whose  average  wage 
IS  less  than  half  the  US  average  to  give  6 
months'  notice  before  closing  its  U.S  facility 
or  laying  off  U.S.  workers. 

It  would  also  require  the  firm  to  pay  4 
weeks'  wages  and  benefits  for  each  year  of 
service  to  each  laid-ofi  employee,  along  with 
12  months'  health  insurance  coverage  and  up 
to  Si 0.000  in  retraining  and  relocation  bene- 
fits. 

The  House  and  Senate  Labor  Committees 
have  held  five  hearings  on  the  American  Jobs 
Protection  Act,  including  a  hearing  I  chaired  in 
Westland,  Ml,  and  another  I  chaired  in  Colum- 
bus, OH 

U.S,  businesses  have  moved  more  than 
300,000  jobs  to  Mexico  m  the  last  10  years  m 
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order  to  take  advantage  of  its  impoverished 
workforce  and  the  country's  poor  enforcement 
of  labor  and  environmental  protection  laws.  If 
President  Bush  negotiates  a  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement  removing  barriers  to 
Mexican  imports,  even  more  United  States 
companies  and  jobs  will  be  moved  south  of 
the  border.  H.R.  3878  will  put  a  barrier  in  front 
of  such  relocations  and,  m  the  event  reloca- 
tions occur,  will  provide  compensation  and  re- 
employment assistance  to  the  American  work- 
ers who  are  left  behind. 

The  third  question  concerned  another  bill  i 
have  introduced.  H.R,  3160.  the  Comprehen- 
sive Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Reform 
Act,  Ninety  percent  of  my  constituents  believe 
we  should  enact  H.R.  3160.  which  would 
toughen  criminal  penalties  for  knowing  viola- 
tions of  the  act  that  lead  to  death  or  senous 
injury,  speed  the  process  by  which  the  US. 
Latxir  Department  sets  health  and  safety 
standards,  and  extend  the  coverage  of  the  act 
to  all  public  employees.  The  Education  and 
Labor  Committee's  six  hearings  on  the  bill 
have  helped  us  improve  its  provisions  for  joint, 
employer-employee  health  and  safety  commit- 
tees, quick  correction  of  identified  on-the-jot; 
hazards,  and  protection  against  retaliation  for 
employees  who  assert  their  rights  under  the 
law 

My  constituents  are  aware  of  the  tragic  fire 
at  the  chicken  processing  plant  in  Hamlet,  NC. 
that  killed  25  people  and  injured  another  55. 
and  they  have  read  with  horror  about  the 
stamping  plant  deaths  at  American  Bumper  in 
lonia.  Ml,  They  know,  as  I  do.  that  many  of 
the  10,500  workplace  deaths  each  year  are 
avoidable,  as  are  many  ot  the  millions  of  inju- 
ries and  illnesses.  H.R,  3i60.  by  encouraging 
employee  involvement  in  health  and  safety  is- 
sues, and  improving  the  Government's  en- 
forcement efforts,  can  significantly  reduce  the 
terrible  toll  that  unsafe  workplaces  are  caus- 
ing 

In  Michigan  and  throughout  the  country. 
Americans  all  seem  to  agree  that  something 
needs  to  be  done  to  reform  the  Nation's  health 
care  system.  For  those  who  have  health  insur- 
ance, costs  continue  to  skyrocket.  More  than 
35  million  Americans  do  not  have  access  to 
coverage. 

Perhaps  no  issue  drew  a  more  diverse  re- 
sponse than  the  question  concerning  propos- 
als to  address  the  national  health  care  prob- 
lems. 41  percent  of  my  constituents  said  they 
favored  a  smgle-player  plan,  modeled  after  the 
Canadian  approach  to  health  care  Another  V 
percent  supported  pay-or-play  as  the  solution 
to  the  health  care  problem,  while  28  percent 
favored  a  redistribution  of  the  way  current 
health  dollars  are  spent  in  order  to  provide 
coverage  for  everyone. 

In  response  to  these  results,  i  introduced 
legislation,  the  "Universal  Medical  Care 
[UniMed]  Act  of  1992"— (H.R.  5050)— which 
will  ensure  universal  coverage  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, no  matter  what  their  station  in  life  The 
plan  recognizes  the  historic  role  of  the  work- 
place as  the  source  of  health  coverage  and 
creates  a  fully  portable  system  of  health  bene- 
fits, financed  through  a  'variety  of  sources,  in- 
cluding premiums  based  on  the  ability  to  pay. 
Plus,  the  plan  employs  a  number  of  cost  con- 
tainment measures  aimed  at  making  health 
care      more      affordable      while      protecting 
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consumer  interests  in  the  broad  availability  of 
health  services. 

The  diversity  of  responses  from  my  constitu- 
ents IS  very  similar  to  the  range  of  debate 
throughout  the  country  and  in  Washington. 
While  there  appears  to  be  general  agreement 
on  the  terms  of  the  problem,  lack  of  access 
and  high  costs,  my  constituents  offered  a  wide 
range  of  solutions  to  the  problem  The  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  which  I  chair, 
will  continue  to  make  a  contribution  toward 
reaching  a  consensus  in  the  health  care  de- 
bate and  action  on  a  solution. 

The  survey  also  asked  my  constituents  to 
share  their  views  on  what  they  thought  would 
be  the  best  investment  for  Pentagon  savings, 
the  peace  dividend  generated  by  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War.  Fully  78  percent  supported  ei- 
ther investing  all  or  some  part  of  Pentagon 
savings  in  job  creation  and  education  m  order 
to  support  long-term  economic  grovrth  m 
America.  22  percent  of  those  answering  the 
sun/ey  supported  using  Pentagon  savings  only 
for  deficit  reduction. 

The  people  in  my  district  realized  that  after 
years  of  sacrificing  important  domestic  pro- 
grams in  favor  ot  an  expensive  military  build- 
up, the  time  has  come  to  make  a  wise  invest- 
ment of  tax  dollars  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
the  future.  Consistent  with  the  survey  results, 
I  supported  legislation  in  Congress.  H  R,  3732. 
to  take  down  the  walls  between  military 
spending  and  domestic  spending  accounts  es- 
tablished in  the  '990  budget  agreement.  This 
legislation  would  permit  at  least  some  portion 
of  the  peace  dividend  to  be  used  for  invest- 
ment in  domestic  programs  such  as  education 
and  job  framing.  In  addition.  I  led  the  way  tor 
what  I  referred  to  as  an  "Invest  m  America 
Now"  budget  to  target  the  Nation's  resources 
at  education  and  training  efforts  necessary  to 
prepare  American  schoolchildren  and  workers 
for  an  increasingly  competitive  world 

A  major  part  of  our  budget  deliberations  this 
year  will  be  whether  we  can  continue  to  fund 
big  ticket  items  such  as  the  space  station.  If 
my  constituents  were  to  cast  a  vote  on  wheth- 
er to  continue  to  fund  the  space  station,  an 
overwhelming  number  would  just  say  NO 
Nearly  80  percent  oppose  any  additional  funds 
for  the  space  station.  While  I  don't  doubt  that 
some  scientific  benefits  would  come  from  the 
continued  exploration  of  space.  I  truly  believe 
that  our  country  can't  afford  a  luxury  like  this 
at  this  time 

I  recently  voted  m  favor  of  an  amendment 
offered  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  Authorization  Act.  which  would 
have  effectively  killed  the  space  station  pro- 
gram 

I  hear  every  day  from  people  in  my  district 
who  have  lost  their  jobs  and  can't  make  their 
mortgage  payments.  Only  a  few  months  ago. 
the  people  of  Ypsilanti,  Ml,  learned  that  4,000 
jobs  would  be  transferred,  and  their  assembly 
plant  closed 

My  constituents  couldn't  care  less  about  liv- 
ing in  outer  space.  Thanks  to  this  administra- 
tion's economic  policies,  many  of  them  are 
having  a  hard  enough  time  living  on  Earth 
Until  we  can  provide  them  with  more  edu- 
cational and  jOb  training  opportunities,  quality 
health  care,  decent  housing,  and  better  roads 
and  infrastructure,  i  wili  not  support  additional 
dollars  for  this  project. 
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In  addition  to  pushing  our  toieign  trade  part 
ners  to  play  fair,  rrxast  of  my  constituents  be- 
lieve Congress  should  pass  legislation  which 
erxourages  Americans  to  buy  American-made 
goods  I  wholehearledly  agree  with  this  view 
and  have  added  my  name  as  a  cosponsor  to 
two  pieces  of  legislation  which  worked  toward 
this  end.  H  R,  4194  and  H  R  4086,  H.R  4194 
would  provide  a  tax  credit  equal  to  15  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  car,  up  to  a  maximum  cred- 
it of  S2.000,  H  R  4086  would  restore  the  de 
duction  for  interest  paid  on  loans  for  Amer 
ican-made  automobiles 

My  constituents  split  almost  bO  bO  on  a 
question  which  asked  whether  ihe  United 
States  should  provide  Russia  anci  the  uther 
former  Soviet  republics  with  foreign  ani  I  leit 
this  may  have  been  the  most  difficult  question 
on  the  survey  We  have  sp«?nt  the  last  45 
years  waging  a  multitnllion  dollar  cold  war 
against  the  former  Soviets  Ntjw  the  American 
people  are  being  asked  to  bail  out  the  new 
countries  which  have  bt;en  left  in  su.h  terrible 
shape  by  decades  of  communism 

There  is  legitimate  concern  as  to  the  stabil- 
ity of  these  nations  An  overthrow  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  one  of  the  reput)lics,  particularly 
the  four  that  house  nuclear  missiles,  could 
lead  to  disaster  Aware  of  tnis  danger.  Con- 
gress boldly  passed  legislation  last  year  free- 
ing S500  million  m  defense  funds  to  be  used 
to  help  dismantle  the  nuclear  weaponry  tar 
geted  at  the  United  States 

Earlier  this  spring,  the  President  put  forward 
a  massive  aid  profxisai  Senator  Claiborne 
Prii  has  introduced  the  Pri^sident's  proposal 
as  a  bill,  S  ?53?,  tfie  Freedom  Support  Act 
The  President  asserts  that  no  new  funds  will 
be  required  to  put  his  plan  into  action.  I  am 
skeptical  about  this  claim  He  can  manipulate 
budget  figures  until  he  is  blue  in  the  face,  but 
in  the  end  the  American  public  will  be  called 
upon  to  send  their  t.u  dollars  to  the  republics. 
Under  tf'e  P'.",  iei  ; -,  plan,  general  eco- 
norTiic  sup(.Kirt  a  ;'  <.:■■  ; -divided  through  inter- 
national  btxii-' .     .[ (    .iily   the   International 

Monet.ir>  Fu-i!  :Mf  .v^-i  t^e  World  Bank.  The 
IMF  r.Tft't!,  ,in"i)ur'>  ■■  !  •'■  1'  Russia  and  the 
other  r.'putii'  .  a  ,i  ;  '.'quire  $44  billion  in 
loans  and  >jm''!,  ;,  i^wnce  their  needs  for 
1992  alone. 

The  role  Congress  will  play  m  this  process 
IS  to  approve  the  IMF  quota  increase  agreed 
to  last  year  Under  the  new  quota  system,  the 
United  States  is  responsible  for  an  additional 
$12  billion,  swelling  our  contribution  to  the  IMF 
to  S36  billion  Last  year's  foreign  aid  author- 
i/ation  bill  contained  the  quota  increase  The 
Ml.  however,  failed  to  pass  either  the  House 
or  Senate.  We  will  be  asked  again  this  year  to 
approve  this  massive  increase 

I  loined  nearly  60  of  my  colleagues  in  a  re- 
cent letter  to  the  President  to  let  him  know 
that  we  will  not  support  his  aid  package  to  the 
former  Soviets  until  he  first  addresses  the 
problems  right  here  at  home.  We  specifically 
called  on  him  to  extend  his  support  to  an  ex- 
tension of  unemployment  benefits  and  an  ac- 
celerated |Obs  program  i*  n,  w.ints  to  ask 
Americans  to  toot  the  bill  Uy  trir  rt<building  of 
trie  lorme'  Soviet  Union,  he  must  take  steps 
that  put  Americans  in  decent  )obs  so  that  they 
can  afford  to  help  our  former  enemy 

By  a  margin  of  nearly  4  to  1 .  the  constitu- 
t'f'ts   who   participated  in   my   survey   favored 
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Congress  taking  action  to  rereguiate  cable  tel 
evision  service 

I  tend  to  agree  with  these  constituents 
Americans  deserve  a  bener  choice  than  pur- 
chasing catHe  television  from  one  local  com- 
pany, at  prices  that  resemble  a  slick -up.  oi  not 
having  access  to  cable  at  all 

!  frequently  hear  from  [x>ople  back  home 
who  are  led  up  with  the  deal  consumers  are 
getting  from  some  cable  companies.  The  Sen- 
ate has  already  passed  a  cable  regulation  bill, 
and  the  Hcjuse  is  currently  considering  cablf 
legislation 

While  not  every  cable  franchise  has  taken 
-tuTlii'S  With  -ts  (xjsition  as  an  unregulated 
monopoly  far  too  many  tiave  Skyrocketing 
prices,  fouled-up  billing  and  px)or  or  nonexist- 
ent customer  service  standards  have  become 
the  fLjle  not  the  enception  Notxidy  wants  to 
hobble  the  c,it>le  television  industry  Many 
local  c,it>le  !ran(. ruses  have  behaved  respon- 
sit)!v,  providing,  a  valuable  service  tor  a  rea- 
sonable price  In  some  parts  of  our  country, 
however,  cable  television  prices  have  risen 
several  hundred  percent  since  1986,  This 
does  not  reflect  a  simple  recovery  of  costs 
and  a  profit.  It  is  a  case  of  balatani  abuse  by 
greedy  monopolies. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  repon  that  the 
(Question  that  garnered  the  most  support  from 
my  constituents  related  to  higher  education 
Ninety  percent  of  those  responding  support 
my  efforts  to  expand  Federal  programs  to  pro- 
vide loans  and  grants  to  students  from  work- 
ing and  middle-class  families  For  too  long. 
these  lamihes  have  been  shut  out  of  Federal 
aid  programs  aimed  at  helping  them  put  their 
children  through  college.  The  House  recently 
approved  H  R  3553.  the  Higher  Education  Act 
Amendments  of  1992.  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  365  to  3 

It  IS  important  for  people  to  realize  that  the 
Higher  Education  Act  amendments  is  also  an 
important  job  training  bill.  The  financial  aid 
programs  authorized  by  the  bill  do  not  serve 
)ust  students  m  traditional  higher  education 
programs  Whether  in  a  white  collar  or  blue 
collar  career  track,  everyone  has  equal  access 
to  Federal  education  funds.  Of  the  approxi- 
mately S22  billion  made  available  to  students 
through  the  financial  aid  programs — atx)ut 
one-third,  or  $7  billion — goes  to  students  in 
postsecondary  occupational  and  vocational 
programs  This  makes  the  Higher  Education 
Act  the  largest  source  of  Federal  support  for 
job  training.  In  addition,  the  student  financial 
aid  programs  make  a  vital  contribution  to  em- 
ployee retraining,  since  over  half  of  those  re- 
ceiving Federal  student  aid  are  working  part- 
time  or  are  over  the  age  of  24 

The  access  to  education  and  job  training 
provided  by  the  Higher  Education  Act  amend- 
ments will  enable  Americans  to  compete  in  to- 
day's global  economy. 

The  final  section  of  the  survey  provided  an 
opportunity  tor  my  constituents  to  list  the  three 
areas  the  Federal  Government  should  spend 
more  on,  and  three  areas  on  which  we  should 
spend  less  money  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
education  was  named  as  my  constituents' 
highest  priority  for  Federal  action.  As  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
one  of  my  highest  priorities  has  been  funding 
for  education.  In  addition  to  the  higher  edu- 
cation bill.  I  have  been  working  on  legislation 
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aimed  at  improving  our  public  school  system 
I  have  introduced  the  NeighborhocK)  Schools 
Improvement  Act  which  responds  to  the  Presi- 
dent's education  reform  proposal 

Last  Summer,  President  Bush  signed  into 
law  the  National  Literacy  Act  aimed  at  improv- 
ing the  literacy  skills  of  our  (x^ople  In  addition, 
the  House  has  approved  an  extension  of  the 
School  Dropout  Program 

These  education  and  jot;  framing  initiatives, 
along  with  my  health  care  bill,  will  continue  to 
i>e  the  focus  of  my  commitlee's  work  for  the 
remainder  of  the  1  0:'d  Congress 

On  the  other  side  o!  the  com.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  also  asked  my  constituents  where  they  would 
most  like  to  see  Federal  spending  reduced  As 
in  years  past,  foreign  aid  and  military  spending 
topped  this  list. 

On  the  issue  of  foreign  aid.  many  of  my 
constituents  and  I  share  a  simple  statement  it 
just  doesn't  make  sense  to  give  away  billions 
of  dollars  in  aid  to  foreign  countries  when 
Americans  are  going  hungry  and  homeless 
As  my  colleagues  recall,  on  March  3".  Con 
gress  approved  a  continuing  resolution  to  fund 
foreign  aid  programs  through  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year.  September  30  This  bill  was  made 
necessary  by  our  inability  to  approve  a  full 
1992  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill  last  year 
The  measure,  which  was  signed  into  law  by 
the  President  last  April  1.  was  Si4  i  billion 
below  the  President's  request  and  S707  million 
below  last  year's  funding  level  I  expect  this 
downward  trend  in  foreign  aid  spending  to 
continue  in  this  fiscal  year 

According  to  my  constituents,  the  Pentagon 
should  also  be  accountable  for  significant 
budget  cutbacks.  Earlier  m  my  statement.  1 
discussed  my  constituents"  views  on  aid  for 
the  Republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
Close  to  half  believe  we  must  offer  these  new 
nations  some  monetary  and  technical  assist 
ance  It  is  only  right  that  while  we  contemplate 
channeling  taxpayer  dollars  to  the  former  Sovi 
ets  on  one  hand,  we  begin  to  scale  back  the 
military  machine  we  erected  to  defend  agamst 
the  Communists  on  the  other. 

On  March  5.  the  House  debated  and  voted 
on  the  fiscal  1993  budget  During  that  debate, 
I  suppoted  an  amendment  which  halved  mili- 
tary spending  within  4  years  and  channeled 
savings  to  important  domestic  programs.  This 
amendment  would  have  yielded  S20.7  billion 
in  savings  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  amendment  was  defeated  342  to 
77.  The  budget  agreement  ultimately  reached 
by  the  House  and  Senate  conferees  called  for 
S289  billion  tor  defense  spending.  This 
amount  represents  a  S7.1  billion  reduction  in 
spending  from  this  year,  one-third  the  cut  I 
recommended 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  always  found  the  ques- 
tionnaire to  be  a  useful  tool  in  learning  my 
constitutents'  thoughts  and  views  on  the  im- 
portant issues  of  the  day  I  would  like  once 
again  to  thank  my  constituents  for  taking  the 
time  to  participate  in  this  survey. 
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IN  HONOR  OF  THE  lOTH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  THE  WOMEN'S  INTER- 
NATIONAL ZIONIST  ORGANIZA- 
TION 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

o-K  KLORID.^ 
IN  THK  HUt.'S?:  OK  REPRESE.VT.\TIVE.'^ 

Tufsdau.  May  26.  1992 

Ms,  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportumry  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  members  of  the  Women's  International 
Zionist  Organization,  This  year,  the  members 
of  this  international  organization  are  celebrat- 
ing their  iQth  anniversary  in  the  United  States, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WIZO,  a  nonprofit  voluntary  organization 
with  280.000  memt)ers  in  56  countries,  was 
founded  in  1920.  This  organization  is  directly 
involved  with  the  social  welfare,  education, 
and  integration  of  all  people,  and  their  work 
has  touched  the  lives  of  many  across  the 
glot)e. 

One  of  the  projects  the  women  of  this  WIZO 
U.S.A.  have  taken  on  is  the  Miami  Beach 
Community  Center,  located  in  Ramat  Gan,  sis- 
ter city  of  Miami  Beach.  Serving  as  a  model 
for  similar  facilities  m  Israel,  this  vital  center 
serves  as  a  catalyst  for  education,  cultural  and 
social  services  for  all  who  visit  it. 

I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  president  of 
World  WIZO,  Raya  Jaglom;  president  of  WIZO 
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U.S.A.,  Evelyn  Sommer:  and  the  members  ot 
the  Women's  International  Zionist  Organization 
Florida  executive  board  which  include  Mer- 
cedes Ivcher,  president;  Rosita  Retelny,  Sonja 
Igra:  Beverly  Koplowitz.  Jana  Falic:  and  Lesley 
Kruger 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
members  of  this  organization  for  their  terrific 
work  and  leadership  in  our  community  To- 
gether, through  their  constant  change  and  ad- 
aptation to  current  needs,  they  have  made  a 
considerable  difference  m  the  growth  of  our 
city.  I  commend  them  for  their  commitment 
and  dedication  to  others  and  for  thei'  wonder- 
ful success  as  an  international  organizaiior 


rrfM)s»  (>— HTVoi  iiiHiPi  »);m 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday,  May  21,  1992 


The  Hiuisf  met  ,it   IJ  imon 

The  Chaplain.  Kev.  James  David 
Foril.  I)  I)  .  offeit'd  the  following  pray- 
er: 

Inspire  Uis.  gracious  God,  to  be  open 
to  the  needs  that  are  all  about  us  so 
that  we  can  be  messengers  of  good  will 
and  ambassadors  of  peace.  May  Your 
Spirit  inspire  us  to  brin(?  healinp  to  the 
afflicted  whether  of  body  or  spirit  and 
to  encouraNTP  others  from  any  dis- 
appointment. May  our  lives  be  an  illus- 
tration of  good  deeds  and  a  witness  of 
reconciliation  to  those  who  are  at  en- 
mity from  each  other.  May  our  vision 
be  lifted  from  all  that  must  be  done  to 
see  that  which  should  be  done  to  Your 
glory  and  for  the  help  of  people  every- 
where. This  is  our  earnest  prayer. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  ask 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Walsh]  if  he  would  kindly  come  for- 
ward and  lead  the  membership  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  WALSH  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pletijfe  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God.  indi- 
visible, with  libpr'v  \rl  justice  for  all. 


ADMINISTRATION  FUMBLES  ON 
NUCLEAR  TESTING 

(Mr.  AuCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration is  hopelessly  behind  the 
times  on  halting  nuclear  explosive 
tests. 

Russia  has  stopped  nuclear  testing, 
and  so  has  France,  but  not  George 
Bush's  America.  The  Bush  administra- 
tion continues  to  mumble  nonsense 
about  some  imaginary  need  for  contin- 
ued American  nuclear  testing. 

My  friends,  national  security  does 
not  depend  on  tiny  tidbits  of  trivial 
test  data.  It  depends  on  taking  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  out  of  the  reach  of 
terrorists,  and  we  have  nn  hope  of  stop- 


ping the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  un- 
less we  are  willing  to  set  the  example 
by  restraining  ourselves. 

The  Nation  cannot  wait  for  George 
Bush  and  his  administration  to  wake 
up.  By  that  time,  every  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Mu'ammar  may  have  his  own  nuke  in  a 
ship  sailing  into  an  American  port. 

If  the  White  House  will  not  do  this, 
then  it  is  time  for  the  Congress,  in  the 
name  of  the  American  people,  to  pass  a 
nuclear  test  moratorium  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  and  send  it  to  the  White 
House. 


RUNNING  THE  GAMUT  IN  THE  EN- 
ERGY BILL  FRO.M  THE  GOOD  TO 
THE  BAD  AND  THE  UGLY 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
H.R.  776.  the  energy  bill,  we  have  the 
good,  the  bad,  and  the  ugly. 

The  good  in  the  energy  bill  is  the  $1 
billion  in  alternative  minimum  tax  re- 
lief for  the  independent  producer.  This 
provision  will  start  putting  back  to 
work  thousands  of  oil  field  workers 
who  lost  their  jobs  after  the  1986  tax 
reform  act  dried  up  oil  capital. 

The  bad  in  this  bill  is  the  mandatory 
set-aside  provisions  to  fill  the  strategic 
petroleum  resei-ve.  Such  requirements 
amount  to  no  less  than  a  tax  on  the 
consumer— a  tax  expected  to  total 
some  $15  billion. 

And  the  ugly  is  the  Markey  amend- 
ment that  prohibits  States  from  estab- 
lishing production  limits  for  natural 
gas— a  right  that  Texas  has  exercised 
for  over  60  years,  and  a  necessity  if 
America  wants  to  further  the  use  of 
natural  gas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  must  adopt 
the  Rostenkowski  amendment  to  re- 
peal the  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
provisions  and  drop  the  Markey  amend- 
ment in  conference. 

Only  then  can  we  turn  this  energy 
tragedy  into  an  energy  strategy  for 
America's  future 


YANKEE  GO  HOME 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
French  do  not  want  Uncle  Sam  med- 
dling in  their  business  any  longer. 
French  President  Mitterand  said  that 
if  F.urope  is  to  become  a  superpower. 


they  must  break  ties  with  Uncle  Sam 
on  economic  matters  and  defense.  In 
fact,  they  .said  they  are  trying  to  per- 
suade all  of  Europe  to  follow  suit.  They 
said  Germany  already  agrees  but  does 
not  have  the  courage  to  tell  Uncle  Sam 
face  to  face. 

Now,  think  about  it.  folks,  after 
World  War  II.  when  we  saved  their  as- 
sets and  rebuilt  all  of  Europe  and  pro- 
tected them  from  the  greatest  tyrant 
in  all  of  world  history.  Adolf  Hitler, 
things  have  changed,  have  they  not? 
Now  that  the  Soviet  threat  is  off, 
"Yankee  go  home," 

How  about  a  little  more  foreign  aid. 
Congress?  Do  we  not  have  more  money 
around  here  for  Europe? 

I  think  it  is  a  good  example  of  how 
we  are  wasting  American  taxpayers' 
dollars.  Let  us  stop  sending  them  over- 
seas, to  let  the  French  and  everybody 
know  how  we  stand,  and  invest  our 
money  in  America. 


THE  LUXURY  TAX 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Congress 
struggles  to  find  initiatives  to  create 
quality  jobs  for  Americans,  we  have  a 
golden  opportunity  to  put  thousands  of 
people  back  to  work,  and  save  the  U.S. 
Treasury  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
process. 

Sadly,  despite  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion, repeal  of  the  luxury  tax  remains  a 
political  bargaining  chip  in  the  elec- 
tion year  war  over  tax  policy.  Even  in 
its  relatively  short  life,  this  dubious 
sock  it  to  the  rich  tax  has  packed  a  big 
punch,  costing  thousands  of  jobs,  and 
actually  draining  money  from  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  body  we  disagree 
about  many  things,  but  we  do  agree 
that  we  need  to  get  people  back  to 
work.  In  an  effort  to  get  the  ball  roll- 
ing. 42  of  our  colleagues  have  joined  me 
in  signing  a  letter  to  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  urging  them  to  bring 
the  luxury  tax  repeal  forward  as  a 
stand-alone  bill.  There  is  no  good  rea- 
son to  hold  this  up  .mv  longer. 


STOl'    I-flK  H.MTIAN   l^.EPATRIATION 

(Mr  LEWIS  of  Georgia  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


Mr  LEWIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  (juote  from  the  leading 
editorial  of  todays  New  York  Times 
entitled  'Backward  Priorities  on 
Haiti": 

The  President's  cruel  decision  to  have  the 
V  S  Coast  Guard  turn  back  Haitian  refugees 
on  the  high  seas  marks  the  low  point  of  a 
falling  .American  policy  The  American-sup- 
ported trade  embargo  has  failed  to  dislodge 
Haiti's  repressive  coup  leaders  and  onl.v 
harmed  the  Haitian  poor  And  now  the  order 
to  rebuff  refugees  at  sea  without  a  hearing 
trash'^s  .American  commitments  to  humani- 
tarian treatment  of  political  refugees. 

The  (4uestion  must  be  asked,  how 
long,  how  long  will  this  administration 
continue  to  say  there  is  no  room  in  the 
mn.  no  room  in  the  .American  house  for 
the  poor  and  desperate  people  of  Haiti'^ 
Where  is  our  humanity;  where  is  our 
compassion''  Is  it  impossible  for  the 
most  powerful  nation  on  this  planet  to 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  these  thou- 
sands of  Haitians  who  are  fleeing  polit- 
ical repi'ession'.' 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  do  what  we  can 
to  stop  the  forced  return  of  the  Haitian 
refugees.  The  hour  is  late,  but  it  is  not 
too  late  for  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  act. 


.SKND  THE  .MILITARY   INTO   HAITI 
f.Mr.  R.'WENEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, I 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  .Mr.  Speaker,  so  far 
as  this  most  recent  problem  with  Haiti 
and  the  refugees  is  concerned,  let  me 
offer  this— being  honest  with  ourselves, 
we  all  know  that  we  cannot  let  those 
poor  folks  come  here.  Immediately  the 
word  got  out  that  they  could  come, 
ten.~.  of  thousands  would  pour  in,  all 
poor,  hungry,  and  jobless.  When  we 
cannot  take  care  of  our  own.  how  can 
we  take  care  of  them?  Let  us  go  on  and 
send  some  of  our  military  into  Haiti, 
disarm  those  devils  oppressing  their 
people,  hold  new  free  elections  under 
U.N.  supervision,  see  the  winners  in- 
.-;talled  properly,  and  then  come  on 
home.  If  we  really  mean  what  we  say 
about  being  against  tyranny  and  for 
freedom,  then  let  us  prove  it  in  Haiti, 
unilaterally,  and  right  now.  Come  on. 
President  Bush,  issue  the  order. 


Vliirtr  NCI   in  !hlS  typeface  in.li.   lU  s  u.-nl^  >tistru-ii  .. 


i.I  in^    if'C     ir  ,uM      [iri.i  1  iaIkj^s.    I-   j;    ,    .    ;        ,l)''     ,v    J   d"    p    ,,, 

;Hndcd,  raiher  ihan  spoken.  h\  a  Mi.nlxi  ..(  tht-  M..usf  mi  ihi-  floor. 


ADDRESS  THE  REAL  PROBLE.M  IN 
HAITI 
(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and  was 

tMven  peimission  to  address  the  House 
•or  1  nnnuie  and  to  revise  and  extend 
.ni.--  remai'Ks. ) 

Mr  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
just  .sat  here  and  listened  to  two  gen- 
tlemen in  the  well,  both  of  whom  want- 
ed to  send  a  helping  hand,  but  neither 
of  whom  have  touched  on  the  real 
issue.  The  real  issue  is  not  addressing 
the  problem  of  the  refugees,  but  ad- 
dressing the  problem  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Haiti. 


The  Government  of  Haiti  is  now  a 
military  dictatorship.  We  ought  to  be 
doing  whatever  it  takes  to  get  them 
out  and  to  reinstall  Mr.  Aristide,  That 
is  how  you  stop  the  Haitians  from  com- 
ing to  the  United  States. 

During  the  period  when  he  was  Presi- 
dent for  that  8  months  out  of  200  years 
that  the  Haitians  had  a  properly  elect- 
ed democratic  government  that  they 
wanted,  no  Haitians  came  here. 
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That  means  that  they  want  to  be  in 
Haiti  with  the  leader  that  they  chose. 
Let  us  put  him  back  in  power. 

Five  members  of  the  OAS  have  al- 
ready said  they  would  be  willing  on  a 
multilateral  basis  to  talk  about  re- 
installing democratic  leaders  in  this 
hemisphere.  We  can  do  it  with  them. 

Let  us  attack  the  root  cause  of  the 
problem.  Let  us  put  democracy  back 
where  it  belongs  in  power  in  Haiti. 
Then  there  will  not  be  any  boat  people. 
There  will  not  be  any  people  trying  to 
come  to  the  United  States  They  will 
be  trying  to  rebuild  their  country.  We 
owe  that  to  the  Haitians.  Two  hundred 
years  of  being  dealt  from  the  bottom  of 
the  deck,  it  is  time  that  they  turned  up 
a  winner  from  that  deck  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  can  make  that  happen. 


GOOD  NEWS  FROM  AFGHANISTAN 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  not  been  fashionable  to 
talk  about  foreign  policy  issues,  but 
the  last  three  1-minute  speeches  have 
focused  on  the  problem  of  Haiti.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  talk 
about  a  success. 

It  has  been  13  years  in  coming,  but 
this  week  we  have  gotten  the  extraor- 
dinarily good  news  that  the  two  politi- 
cal factions  which  have  been  struggling 
in  Afghanistan  since  we  have  seen  the 
ouster  of  the  Soviet  troops  have  begun 
to  come  together.  A'.imed  Shah  Nasoud 
and  Gulbeddin  Hekmatyar.  who  have 
been  battling  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
it  seems  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  will  be  able  to  hold  free  and 
fair  elections  in  Afghanistan. 

Now.  over  the  past  13  years  we  have, 
with  the  bipartisan  support  of  this 
Congress,  supported  the  policy  and 
courage  by  President  Reagan  and 
President  Bush  to  help  the  people  of 
Afghanistan  bring  about  a  degree  of 
self-determination,  and  I  would  like  to 
encourage  free  and  fail'  elections  which 
these  two  leaders  m  .Afghanistan  have 
said  they  would  bring  about,  and  say 
that  everything  the  United  States  can 
possibly  do  to  encourage  that  process 
would  be  very  important  so  that  we 
can  finally  see  the  people  of  Afghani- 
stan choosing  their  leaders  as  other  na- 
tions throughout  the  world  are  doing. 
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WOMEN'S  HEALTH  CONCERNS  TIED 
TO  NIH  REAUTHORIZATION 

(Ms.  DeLAURO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks. 1 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
200,000  women  will  contract  breast  and 
ovarian  cancer  this  year.  Yet  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of 
Health  said  that  she  objects  to  the  NIH 
bill  now  before  Congress  because  the 
section  on  women's  health  is.  quote 
"unnecessary.  " 

I  invite  Ms.  Healy  to  explain  her  ob- 
jections to  the  women  who  make  up 
half  this  country's  population  but  find 
their  health  concerns  largely  ignored. 
Women  are  suffering  and  dying  because 
not  enough  research  has  been  done  to 
find  cures  or  treatments  for  their  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  am  one  of  the  lucky 
few  who  survived  ovarian  cancer,  and  I 
have  a  unique  appreciation  of  the  need 
for  research  for  a  disease  that  will  kill 
13,000  women  this  year  alone — and  has 
a  5-year  survival  rate  of  only  39  per- 
cent. 

This  country  has  systematically  de- 
nied women  the  full  benefit  of  its  medi- 
cal expertise,  and  the  policies  of  the 
NIH  have  failed  to  ensure  that  women's 
health  research  is  as  aggressive  as  it 
must  be. 

The  administration  threatened  to 
veto  this  bill  in  part  because  of  the 
provisions  on  women's  health.  Yet  de- 
nying these  funds  represents  a  threat 
to  the  health  and  well-being  of  millions 
of  women. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  playing  poli- 
tics with  women's  lives — pass  the  NIH 
reauthorization  and,  if  necessary,  over- 
ride the  President's  veto. 


CONGRATULATING  .MARY  DU.MAIS 
OF  SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINIS- 
TRATIONS  CONCORD.  NH.  DIS- 
TRICT OFFICE 

(Mr.  '7,ELIFF  asked  and  was  given 
permiss.on  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  ZELIFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
honor  and  congratulate  an  outstanding 
lady,  Mary  Dumais  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration's  Concord.  NH, 
district  office.  She  is  the  bronze  medal 
winner  in  their  National  Employee  of 
the  Year  competition. 

Mary  was  first  chosen  as  Employee  of 
the  Y'ear  in  the  Concord  office,  and 
then  for  the  New  England  region.  In 
her  25  years  with  the  agency,  she  has 
helped  thousands  of  small  businesses 
with  their  credit  needs. 

The  SBA  provides  a  lifeline  for  Amer- 
ica's small  businesses  They  make  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  keep  their 
doors  open  and  to  keep  people  working. 
Congratulations  to  Mary  on  her  well- 
deserved  honor,  and  thanks  to  her  on 
behalf  of  all    the   small   businesses   in 
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New  Hampt-hirt-  that  she  h,is  helped  so 
much  for  many  years.  She  is  a  credit  to 
her  profession  and  an  outstandinif  ex- 
ample of  New  Hampshire  people  who 
are  trvily  makirik,'  a  difference. 


CONGRESS  MUST  LISTEN  TO  THE 
VOICES  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  MAZZOLi  iisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  i-cvise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks I 

Mr.  MAZZOLI  Mr,  Speaker,  yester- 
day we  had  elections  in  Kentucky,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  report  that  only  25  per- 
cent of  the  retfistered  voters  took  the 
time  to  vote.  Only  17  percent  of  the  eli- 
gible voters  voted,  continuing  the 
trend  begun  last  November  in  the  gen- 
eral elections  when,  after  millions  of 
dollars  were  spent,  a  total  of  .30  percent 
of  eligible  voters  voted.  What  to  do? 

Well.  Mr  Speaker,  first  we  ought  to 
pass  very  quickly  the  so-called  motor- 
voter  bill  which  has  been  supported  and 
sponsored  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  This  would  allow  people, 
when  they  apply  for  a  driver's  license 
or  renew  them,  to  register  to  vote. 

We  should  also  Mr.  Speaker,  imme- 
diately pass  campaign  fmance  reform 
which  would  limit  or  even  eliminate 
political  action  committees  and  give 
the  process  of  politics  back  to  the  peo- 
ple. 

A  chagrining  statistic.  Mr.  Speaker:  8 
of  10  Americans  do  not  believe  their 
voices  will  be  heard  in  the  political 
realm  over  the  voices  of  the  deep-pock- 
eted special  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  open  the  political 
process  to  the  people.  Let  us  open  our 
ears  to  the  voices  of  the  people. 


CCJNGRhSSIONAL   RtCORU— HOUSE 

have  osteoporosis  and  know  very  little 
about  the  disease  or  its  treatment. 

NIH  has  had  an  infamous  history  of 
apathy  and  neglect  with  respect  to 
women's  health  which  should  tell  us 
unefjuivocally  that  a  section  in  the 
NIH  reauthorization  on  women's  health 
is  not  only  justified,  but  absolutely 
necessary  We  must  make  women's 
health  a  permanent  component  of  the 
NIH  agenda.  We  can  no  longer  rely  on 
the  discretion  of  an  appointed  Director 
of  NIH  in  future  years  to  prioritize  re- 
search on  women's  health  issues. 

The  NIH  conference  report  that  will 
be  voted  on  by  the  House  tomorrow 
provides  us  with  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  long-term  commitment  to  im- 
proving women's  health.  This  legisla- 
tion permanently  authorizes  the  Office 
of  Research  on  Women's  Health,  and 
requires  the  inclusion  of  women  and 
minorities  in  clinical  research  trials, 
where  appropriate.  In  addition,  the  bill 
increases  funding  levels  for  research  on 
devastating  diseases  like  breast  cancer, 
ovarian  cancer,  and  osteoporosis. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  conference  report 
tomorrow  and  make  a  statement  that 
women's  health  is  not  unnecessary,  but 
rather  an  integral  part  of  our  national 
health  research  system. 


May  27,  1992 

mitted  diseases  aie  w.itching  this  vote 
Do  not  let  these  women  down    Do  not 
let  H  R.  2.507  be  dofeated 


May  27,  1992 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


ALi.MIM.-^I'KArioN.  .NIH  DIRECTOR 
SEE  RESEARCH  ON  WOMEN'S 
HEALTH  AS  UNNECESSARY 

(Ms.  SNOWE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks. ) 

Ms.  SNOWK.  .Mi  Speaker,  this  week 
I  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Bernadine  Healy,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  to  Sec- 
retary Louis  Sullivan,  regarding  the 
administration's  opposition  to  certain 
provisions  in  the  NIH  reauthorization 
conference  report.  The  letter  bluntly 
stated,  "the  section  on  women's  health 
is  unnecessar.v." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  Dr.  Healy 
felt  compelled  to  send  such  a  letter, 
since  she  has  been  doing  an  outstand- 
ing job  as  Director,  and  in  particular  in 
women's  health  research. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  40.000  women 
who  will  die  from  breast  cancer  this 
year  and  their  families  feel  that  re- 
search on  women's  health  is  unneces- 
sary. And  you  will  not  hear  it  from  the 
13,000  women  who  will  die  from  ovarian 
cancer,  or  the  20  million  women  who 


WOMEN'S  HEALTH-THE  TIME  IS 
NOW 

(Mrs  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  2507.  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  revital- 
ization  conference  report. 

The  Bush  administration  will  at- 
tempt to  tell  you  that  this  bill  busts 
the  budget.  The  Bush  administration 
will  try  to  tell  you  that  this  bill  is 
micromanaging  and  sets  bad  medical 
research  protocols. 

What  President  Bush  won't  tell  you 
is  that  he  requested  $9.4  billion  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  for  fiscal 
year  1993.  Moreover,  President  Bush 
will  not  tell  you  that  if  women  and  mi- 
norities are  excluded  from  clinical 
trials,  no  matter  how  much  money  is 
spent  on  medical  research,  the  money 
will  again  be  wasted  except  for  applica- 
tions to  men. 

H.R.  2507  is  not  a  spending  bill.  It 
merely  authorizes  women's  health  re- 
search at  NIH  and  codifies  a  policy  NIH 
has  often  ignored:  including  women 
and  minorities  in  clinical  trials.  In 
short,  this  bill  will  save  us  money  in 
the  long  run  because  it  tells  NIH  to  do 
things  right  the  first  time.  It  says  that 
Congress  is  tired  of  expensive  mistakes 
and  will  no  longer  fund  them. 

Women  with  breast,  cervical,  and 
ovarian  cancer  are  watching  this  vote. 
Women  with  osteoporosis  are  watching 
this  vote.  Women  with  sexually  trans- 
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US       FARM      INTERESTS      HEART- 
ENED   BY    ECS    DECISKJN   TO    RE- 
FORM TRADF.   POLICIES 
(Mr.     BEREUTER     asked     and     was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

.Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  my 
export  1  minute  today.  I  would  like  to 
discuss  the  European  Community's  re- 
cent, long  overdue  decision  to  reform 
its  agricultural  policy. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  Uruguay  round  of 
the  world  trade  talks  moved  a  step 
closer  to  a  successful  conclusion  last 
week.  By  announcing  their  intentions 
to  radically  reform  the  Common  Agri- 
culture Policy,  the  European  Commu- 
nity's Agriculture  Ministers  provided 
the  impetus  for  a  conclusion  to  these 
stalled  negotiations.  This  Member  ap- 
plauds the  EC  for  putting  these  GATT 
talks  back  on  track. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  EC's  an- 
nouncement to  reduce  internal  price 
supports  for  grains  by  29  percent  over  3 
years  and  to  take  a  substantial  amount 
of  land  out  of  production  is  significant 
but  far  from  a  completely  detailed  pro- 
posal. 

Left  unanswered  are  extremely  im- 
portant issues  covered  in  the  Dunkel 
proposal  but  not  included  in  the  CAP 
reform.  For  instance,  could  the  EC 
meet  their  proposal  on  a  crop-by-crop 
basis  as  they  should  or  sectorally  by 
greatly  reducing  production  of  less  val- 
uable commodities  while  maintaining 
production  levels  of  their  big  cash 
crops?  Will  the  EC  ask  for  a  cap  on 
American  cereal  exports  or  for  smaller 
reductions  in  export  subsidies?  Such 
proposals  would  be  clearly  unaccept- 
able and  a  weakening  of  the  Dunkel 
proposal. 

Mr,  Speaker,  because  these  and  other 
important  questions  remain,  this  Mem- 
ber urges  his  colleagues  to  closely 
monitor  and  carefully  comment  upon 
the  negotiations  taking  place  this 
week  between  Secretary  of  State 
James  Baker  and  the  EC's  top  nego- 
tiator. Mr.  F^rans  Andriessen.  The 
stakes  of  these  negotiations  are  monu- 
mental. 

Mr.  Speaker,  past  EC  agricultural 
policy  has  hurt  American  farmers  and 
farmers  throughout  the  world  in  both 
developed  and  developing  countries. 
Therefore,  this  announcement  is  cer- 
tainly welcome  news  to  all  those  who 
have  been  adversely  affected.  No  doubt 
difficult  negotiations  lie  ahead,  hut  the 
EC's  announcement  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity—a possible  breakthrough--for 
these  world  trade  talks  which  have  the 
potential  to  bring  an  end  to  world  re- 
cession by  pumping  an  additional  $4 
trillion  into  world  trade. 


MEMBERS  URGED  TO  GIVE  OVER- 
WHELMING SUPPORT  TO  NIH 
BILL.  OVERRIDE  THREATENED 
VETO 

(Ms  SL.^UGHTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  i 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  .Mr.  Speaker.  I  add 
my  voice  of  outrage  to  the  others  heard 
here  today.  On  behalf  of  more  than  100 
million  American  women— each  one  of 
us  vulnerable  to  deadly  diseases  sci- 
entists do  not  yet  understand— I  am  in- 
sulted that  the  administration  will 
veto  the  NIH  if-vitanzation  amend- 
ments on  the  grounds  that  women's 
health  provisions  are  unnecessary.  Let 
me  tell  you  what  I  think  is  unneces- 
sary. 

It  is  unnecessary  that  right  now. 
some  12.000  American  women  with 
ovarian  cancer  are  dying  a  slow  and 
painful  death  because  we  have  no  way 
of  detecting  the  cancer  early  enough  to 
treat  it. 

It  is  unnecessary  that,  in  the  same 
country  that  eradicated  polio.  186 
women  will  die  of  breast  cancer  before 
the  President  sits  down  to  dinner  this 
evening. 

It  IS  unnecessary  that  osteoporosis 
cripples  millions  of  Americans  in  the 
prime  of  their  lives  and  costs  billions 
of  dollars  each  year  in  treatment  costs 
when  the  modest  earmark  of  $40  mil- 
lion for  bone  research  contained  in  the 
NIH  bill  could  yield  a  cure  for  this  dis- 
ease. 

Finally,  it  is  unnecessary  that  the 
administration  cares  more  about  the 
personal  life  of  Murphy  Brown— a  fic- 
tional TV  character -than  it  does 
about  the  health  and  survival  of  living, 
breathing,  voting,  taxpaying  American 
women. 

On  the  Budget  Committee.  I  worked 
for  a  $.500  million  package  of  inerea.ses 
in  women's  health  research  funding. 
This  package  was  included  in  the  budg- 
et resolution  and  adopted  by  the 
House.  The  women's  health  provisions 
of  the  NIH  bill  simply  embody  the 
funding    priorities    established    in    the 

budget. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
p.Lss  the  NIH  bill.  Pass  it  with  an  over- 
whelming vote  that  rejects  the  admin- 
istration's threatened  veto  and  affirms 
the  value  of  the  lives  of  American 
women. 


m  budget  cuts,  tax  increases,  and  in- 
terest savings  will  be  necessary  to 
achieve  that  goal. 

But,  if  balancing  the  budget  is  all 
that  difficult,  it  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  a  constitutional  amendment  is 
necessary.  Otherwise.  Congress  is  like- 
ly to  keep  on  saying  it  wants  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  but  never  actually 
doing  it. 

With  deficits  of  almost  $400  billion  a 
year,  a  debt  approaching  $4  trillion  and 
debt  payments  that  are  soaking  up 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  individua'. 
income  taxes  we  pay  each  year,  what  is 
needed  is  fiscal  discipline,  not  more  of 
the  same  old  rhetoric, 

.\  properly  crafted  balanced  budget 
.imendm.ent  will  give  us  that  discipline. 
Business  as  usual  will  not. 

So  let  us  get  on  with  the  task  of  de- 
veloping such  an  amendment. 


THE  NEED   FOR  A   BALANCED 
BUDGET  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  JAMES  asked  and  was  given 
pt-rmission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  J.AMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
the  House  Budget  Committee  issued  a 
report  indicating  how  difficult  it  will 
be  to  implement  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget  Ac- 
cording to  that  report,  over  $600  billion 


NIH  REAUTHORIZATION  PROVI- 
SIONS CRITICAL  TO  HEALTH  OF 
AMERICA'S  WOMEN 

(Mrs.  KENNELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.  1 

.Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  was 
appalled  at  reading  the  letter  that  Dr. 
Bernadine  Healy,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  wrote  to 
Secretary  Louis  Sullivan,  concurring 
with  his  recommendation  that  the  NIH 
reauthorization  conference  report  be 
vetoed. 

Dr.  Healys  objections  to  the  bill 
were  not  on  the  grounds  of  the  appro- 
priateness of  fetal  tissue  transplan- 
tation, because  Dr,  Healy  knows  the 
value  of  research  involving  fetal  tissue. 
She  knows  the  potential  clinical,  even 
curative  results  of  fetal  tissue  use  for 
Parkinson's  disease,  diabetes.  Alz- 
heimer's, birth  defects,  and  a  host  of 
other  devastating  conditions.  She 
knows  that  research  is  ongoing  now  in 
the  private  sector,  without  the  ethical 
guidelines  proposed  in  the  NIH  bill. 
Fetal  tissue  research  need  not,  should 
not.  and  must  not  be  an  issue. 

Instead.  Dr.  Healy  chose  to  object  to 
the  bill  on  the  grounds  that  the  wom- 
en's health  provisions  are  not  nec- 
essary. I  find  this  argument  both  dis- 
heartening and  ill-advised.  Contrary  to 
Dr.  Healy's  comments,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  question  in  my  mind  that 
this  legislation  is  good  lor  women's 
health  and  the  provisions  relating  spe- 
cifically to  women  are  vitally  impor- 
tant. It  calls  for  such  ground-breaking 
measures  as  helping  to  include  women 
as  research  subjects  in  clinical  trials, 
and  increasing  research  on  breast  can- 
cer, ovarian  cancer,  and  osteoporosis. 

These  are  conditions  that  take  wom- 
en's lives.  It  is  as  simple  as  that.  We 
need  these  provisions  and  we  need  this 
bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
the  conference  report. 
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DR.    HEALY'S    CONCURRENCE   WITH 
RECOMMENDATION   TO  VETO   NIH 

BILL 

(Mrs.  MEs'K  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks, ) 

Mrs.  MINK,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  too  join 
my  colleagues  and  rise  this  afternoon 
In  shocked  dismay  that  Dr.  Bernardine 
Healy.  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  has  chosen  to  write  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  The  letter,  dated  May 
20.  1992,  in  which  she  says  she  concurs 
with  the  recommendation  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  pending  NIH  bill  which 
authorizes  new  funding  and  new  pro- 
grams for  women's  health  programs  be 
vetoed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  really  very,  very 
much  disturbed  by  this  turn  of  events 
because  I  joined  with  women  all  across 
this  country  m  celebrating  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Healy  as  the  first 
woman  Director  of  NIH  m  its  104  years 
of  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  expected  that,  with 
her  appointment,  she  would  join  hands 
with  the  women  of  the  Congress  who 
for  15  years  have  been  trying  to  over- 
come the  neglect  of  that  bureaucratic 
network  that  persists  to  ignore  the 
needs  of  women  in  this  country  in 
terms  of  research,  in  terms  of  clinical 
trials,  in  terms  of  opportunities  for 
women  in  the  field  to  become  part  of 
the  resources  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  this  bill, 
when  it  is  vetoed  by  the  President. 
that  veto  be  overwhelm.ingly  rejected 
by  the  House. 


OIL  EMBARGO  AGAINST  HAITI 

iMr.    R.'^NGEL   asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 1 

Mr.  R.ANGEL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
share  with  you  a  conversation  1  had 
with  the  President  this  morning  on  the 
question  of  his  support  of  an  oil  embar- 
go against  Haiti.  I  shared  with  the 
President  that  this  was  belateu.  long 
overdue,  but  that  if  he  did  have  an  ef- 
fective oil  embargo,  that  it  would  be 
certainly  only  the  poor  people  who 
would  be  most  pained  by  it  unless  the 
President  of  the  United  States  person- 
ally involved  himself  in  a  diplomatic 
solution  to  this  problem. 

n  1230 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that 
months  ago  the  OAS  had  an  embargo 
against  Haiti,  and  it  was  the  United 
States  that  exem.pted  itself,  allowed  its 
friends  to  bring  in  the  oil.  Ships  are 
leaving  Miami.  Business  people  are  ex- 
empt from  it.  So,  it  seems  to  me  that, 
if  we  have  any  compassionate  concern 
at  all  about  the  refugees,  that  we  have 
to  make  a  commitment  that  democ- 
racy has  to  be  restored  to  Haiti,  that 
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President  Aristide  has  to  be  returned 
to  Haiti  iind  that  we  will  not  negotiate 
with  a  criminal  de  facto  jfovernment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  have  any- 
thing -short  of  the  Presidents  personal 
involvement  In  getting  a  solution  to 
this  problem,  and.  a.s  my  colleagues 
would  note,  the  Presidents  voice  on 
this  important  situation  has  been  ab- 
sent. The  Secretary  of  State  is  in 
Yugoslavia,  and  the  direction  in  which 
our  country  i.s  going  in  providing  for 
leadership  in  a  new  world  order  cannot 
be  found. 


OUR  HVPOCRiriC  AI.  REACTION  TO 

HAITI 

(Mr  FLAKK  .i.sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  .iddress  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks I 

Mr.  FI.AKK  .Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
have  heard  from  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Rangel] 
who  has  spoken  before  me.  we  are  all 
very  concerned,  we  are  very  disheart- 
ened at  what  IS  happening  in  Haiti.  We 
realize  that  America  has  taken  a  posi- 
tion historically  of  trying  to  assist  na- 
tions as  they  have  tried  to  emerge  from 
various  states  of  governments  where 
they  have  been  controlletl.  various  dic- 
tatorships, such  as  has  happened  in 
Haiti,  and  in  every  instance  we  have 
stated  to  them.  "You  ought  to  embrace 
democracy." 

Mr.  Speaker.  Haiti  embraced  democ- 
racy, and  now  we  have  turned  our 
backs  on  them.  We  have  not  allowed 
them  the  same  privileges  for  entry  into 
America  that  we  have  allowed  other 
people  from  other  nations  who  have 
come  to  this  country  seeking  political 
asylum.  Rather  we  have  described  their 
condition  and  predicament  as  being  a 
need  to  escape  economic  oppression. 

The  reality  is  that  we.  as  a  nation,  if 
we  are  to  be  true  to  our  calling  as  a  na- 
tion, a  nation  that  calls  on  others  to 
practice  democracy,  we  must  also  prac- 
tice democracy.  We  cannot  afford  to  be 
hypocritical  to  a  nation  just  because 
its  people  do  not  look  the  same  way  as 
people  from  other  nations  who  have 
come  to  these  shores  expecting  to  be 
received  and  to  be  embraced,  but  we 
have  received  not  these  persons  from 
Haiti  simply  because  they  are  dif- 
ferent. I  think  it  IS  time  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  act  and  to 
act  in  a  more  positive  way  so  that  we 
can  express  democracy  to  Haiti  like  we 
have  done  to  oth>^r  parts  of  the  world. 
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the  Civil  War  and  thf^  tr.igi-dy  and  tur- 
moil in  Los  .Angeles,  the  sad  turn  of 
events  in  Haiti  and  the  unbelievable 
slaughter  in  the  Balkan  States,  par- 
ticularly now  that  Bosnia  hai>  kind  of 
pushed  this  off.  but  it  is  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  I  just  have  to  mention  1942 
This  is  the  50th  anniversary  With  the 
rush  of  events  here,  there  was  no  one. 
except  for  a  beautiful  "Dear  Col- 
league" from  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [.Mr  Mont- 
gomery] that  mentioned  the  fall  of 
Corregidor  50  years  ago  this  month,  the 
end  of  the  Bataan  Death  March,  the 
Coral  Sea  Battle  at  the  beginning  of 
this  month.  It  was  the  50th  anniver- 
sary, and  now  today  was  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  beginning  of  the  Japa- 
nese move  to  actually  occupy,  to  in- 
vade to  take  Midway  Island  with  5.000 
troops.  We  had  broken  the  imperial 
purple  code.  We  knew  they  were  com- 
ing, and  in  1942.  in  spite  of  all  the  prob- 
lems we  seem  to  have  now.  it  was  a 
dark  period  in  American  history,  and  a 
few  Navy  torpedo  bomber  pilots,  and 
particularly  the  dauntless  dive  bomber 
pilots  in  the  first  battle  in  history  that 
was  turned  by  naval  air  power  with  ca- 
reer professionals  that  had  all  been 
trained  long  before  Pearl  Harbor,  we 
turned  World  War  II  in  the  Pacific. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  hope  that  our  col- 
leagues will  think  back  to  that  period 
and  get  that  can-do  spirit  back  around 
here  that  there  is  not  anything  we  can- 
not accomplish  as  Americans. 


THE  "CAN-DO"  SPIRIT  OF  1942 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  Hiiusp  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr  DORNAN  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker,  day  after  day  this  month  I 
have  been  meaning  to  speak  about  the 
darkest  year  in  American  history  since 


AMERICAN  CHILDRHN  BELONG  IN 
COLLEGE.  NOT  IN  JAIL 

(Mr  HAYES  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
heard  a  most  troubling  fact:  more  Afri- 
can-American youth  are  in  the  penal 
system  than  are  in  college. 

Just  let  that  sink  in.  More  African- 
American  youth  are  wasting  away  in 
jail  than  are  enrolled  in  colleges  or 
universities,  "A  mind  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  waste.  '  Mr.  Speaker,  yet  we 
are  allowing  a  flowering  generation- 
one  which  is  vital  to  solving  America's 
problems— we  are  allowing  them  to  die. 

We  need  to  remember,  when  we  de- 
bate our  domestic  program,  that  it 
costs  $17,900  each  year  to  keep  someone 
in  a  Federal  penitentiary.  A  year  in  a 
private  college  costs  $2,000  less. 

I  am  talking  priorities.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Somewhere  between  the  House  bank 
problems  and  other  internal  matters, 
we  have  lost  sight  of  why  we  are  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  We  are  intelligent 
people,  yet  we  have  let  a  small  minor- 
ity decide  that  this  Congress  will  spend 
more  time  on  internal  matters  and 
things  which  do  not  help  the  people  of 
this  country,  than  deciding  the  impor- 
tant issues  of  the  day;  such  as  creating 
jobs,  providing  educational  opportuni- 
ties, and  eliminating  poverty. 


May  27.  1992 

There  are  some  Members  who  are 
masters  of  30-second  sound  bits.  I  do 
not  hold  that  against  them.  But  when 
their  only  agenda  is  personal  or  inter- 
nal problems  of  the  House.  I  do  hold 
that  against  them 

I  guess  that  their  next  big  issue  will 
be  the  committee  funding  resolution. 
Do  they  really  think  the  p«>ople  in  Los 
.Angeles  care  about  the  House  adminis- 
tration funding  resolution''  Do  they 
think  small  businesses,  which  are 
dying  in  this  recession,  are  helped  by 
such  narrow  focus? 

Let  us  return  to  the  important  issues 
of  the  day.  America  is  waiting.  Send 
our  children  to  college,  not  to  jail. 


May  27,  1992 
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THE  NIH  CONFERENCE  REPCJK  T     A 
KEY  VOTE  FOR  WOMEN'S  HEALTH 

(Mrs.  MORELLA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  MORELLA  .Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H  R  2507.  the  con- 
ference report  for  the  NIH  reauthoriza- 
tion bill.  This  vote  is  critical  to  wom- 
en's health;  it  includes  a  number  of 
provisions  which  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward filling  the  enormous  gaps  in  re- 
search on  women's  health. 

Many  provisions  of  the  Women's 
Health  Equity  Act  are  part  of  the  bill, 
including  the  requirement  that  women 
and  minorities  be  represented  in  clini- 
cal trials.  Funding  for  breast  and  ovar- 
ian cancer,  osteoporosis,  and  other 
women's  diseases  is  increased,  and  the 
office  of  research  on  women's  health  is 
permanently  authorized.  Legislation  to 
establish  a  national  cancer  registry  is 
also  part  of  the  conference  report. 

Women's  health  concerns  have  lagged 
behind  for  generations,  and  it  is  vitally 
important  that  the  needs  of  millions  of 
women  across  the  country  are  ad- 
dressed now— the  health  of  these 
women  cannot  wait,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  demonstrate  their  commit- 
ment to  women's  health  and  vote 
"yes"  on  H.R,  2507 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE  FANTASY 

(Mr.  PENNY  asked  and  w-as  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
House  Budget  Committee  chairman. 
Leon  P.^NETT.^.  released  the  details  of 
several  plans  designed  to  eliminate  the 
deficit  by  1997.  the  year  a  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  require  a 
balanced  budget  is  expected  to  take  ef- 
fect. The  options  presented  make  it 
clear  that  deep  spending  cuts  in  de- 
fense, domestic,  and  entitlement  pro- 
grams must  be  part  of  any  serious  ef- 
fort to  cut  the  deficit. 

Yet  President  Bush's  Press  Secretary 
accused  Chairman  P.\nktt.\  of  'crying 
wolf."  It  should  be  nn  surprise  that  the 


White  House  used  that  reference  from 
the  story  "The  Boy  Who  Cried  Wolf.  " 
alternately  known  as  "Crying  Wolf  Too 
Often"  because  on  budget  issues  this 
administration  lives  in  a  fairy  tale 
world. 

In  the  White  House  fantasy,  no  pain- 
ful spending  cuts  and  no  tax  mcrease.s 
are  needed  to  eliminate  S400  billion  of 
red  ink.  This  White  House  bedtime 
story  is  designed  to  put  us  to  sleep. 

But  the  truth  about  this  Nation's 
mountain  of  debt  should  keep  us  all 
awake  at  night.  This  is  no  fantasy  tale, 
.Mr    President.  The  wolf  is  at  the  door. 


NUCLEAR  SAFETY  IN  EASTERN 
EUROPE  AND  THE  FORMER  SO- 
VIET UNION 

(Mr.  DICKS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

.Mr  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  collapse 
of  the  War-saw  pact  and  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  single  most  positive  world 
development  of  the  past  45  years  for 
the  cause  of  world  peace  and  freedom. 
But  this  collapse  has  lifted  the  shroud 
from  conditions  that  pose  a  grave  dan- 
ger to  the  world.  The  concern  over  pro- 
liferation from  the  nuclear  weapons 
and  technical  expertise  in  these  States 
is  well  founded.  The  publicity  sur- 
rounding this  threat  has  produced  con- 
structive stops  to  deal  with  this  issue, 
although  we  are  far  from  being  out  of 
the  woods. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  nuclear  chal- 
lenge revealed  to  the  world  by  the  sec- 
ond Russian  revolution.  The  recent 
leak  of  a  graphite  nuclear  reactor  near 
St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  along  with  inci- 
dents in  Bulgaria  and  other  emerging 
nations,  has  highlighted  the  terrifying 
potential  of  what  Maurice  Strong,  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  U.N.  Conference 
on  Environment  and  Development, 
characterized  as  "40  Chernobyls  wait- 
ing to  happen."  .•Mexi  Yablokov.  Presi- 
dent Yeltsin's  environmental  adviser 
has  stared,  "in  reality  they  are  no  less 
dangerous  than  nuclear  weapons." 

That  IS  why  I  am  pleased  to  join  Con- 
gressmen St.^rk  and  McCukdy  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  focus  attention  on 
the  critical  problem  of  nuclear  safety 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  So- 
viet Union.  The  bill  puts  the  Congress 
nn  record  in  support  of  bilateral  and 
multilateral  initiatives  to  address  this 
enormous  challenge,  and  It  requires  the 
administration  to  provide  an  imme- 
diate and  systematic  assessment  of  the 
situation  with  a  description  of  initia- 
tives and  actions  contemplated.  We 
also  plan  to  offer  the  legislation  as  an 
amendment  to  H.R,  5006.  the  fiscal  year 
1993  Defense  authorization  bill,  with 
the  support  of  the  chairman  of  the 
.Armed  Services  Committee, 

I  was  among  the  first  Americans  to 
visit  Chernobyl  after  the  1986  accident. 
1    saw    firsthand    the    devastation    it 


caused:  Up  to  $352  billion  in  monetary 
damages,  leaving  more  than  4  million 
people  living  on  land  contaminated 
with  radiation.  There  are  16  Chernobyl- 
type  RBMK  reactors  still  in  operation 
in  the  former  Soviet  republics  with  the 
same  design  flaws,  poor  construction, 
and  outdated  operating  procedures  that 
were  evident  at  Chernobyl.  In  Eastern 
Europe,  there  are  many  similar  reac- 
tors, with  an  added  danger:  Many  of 
the  Soviet  operators  have  gone  home, 
leaving  personnel  who  are  even  more 
poorly  trained  and  wholly  lacking  in 
experience. 

This  is  not  an  issue  that  can  be  dis- 
missed as  their  problem.  The  environ- 
mental and  economic  catastrophe  that 
could  result  if  we  ignore  these  prob- 
lems would  be  felt  directly  by  the 
Western  nations. 

On  March  31  of  this  year,  I  wrote  to 
the  President  urging  him  to  take  im- 
mediate and  aggressive  steps,  in  con- 
junction with  other  developed  nations, 
to  address  this  clear  and  present  dan- 
ger. The  administration's  initial  reac- 
tion has  not,  unfortunately,  been  char- 
acterized by  the  utmost  sense  of  ur- 
gency that  I  believe  is  appropriate  in 
this  instance.  But  I  am  encouraged  by 
recent  reports  that  at  the  upcoming  G- 
7  economic  summit  in  July  the  United 
States  is  expected  to  lead  the  group  in 
announcing  a  serious  long-term  plan 
for  meeting  the  energy  requirements  of 
these  nations  in  a  way  that  is  safe— for 
them,  and  for  us.  We  need  to  assure 
that  this  promise  produces  real  results. 
And  I  hope  the  Congress  will  recognize 
the  need  for  the  United  States  to  play 
an  appropriate  leadership  role — though 
not  a  unilateral  one — in  the  inter- 
national response. 

The  long-term  challenge  is  even 
greater,  and  responding  to  the  continu- 
ing needs  will  not  be  an  Inexpensive 
proposition.  Some  reactors  are  of  such 
poor  design,  in  such  bad  condition,  and 
with  such  unqualified  operators  that 
they  must  now  be  shut  down  as  soon  as 
possible.  Alternative  means  of  provid- 
ing affordable  energy  will  be  required 
before  host  nations  will  agree  to  such 
steps.  Other  reactors  can  be  upgraded 
to  acceptable  standards  through  the 
application  of  available  technology. 

But  there  are  steps  we  can  take  now 
to  avoid  a  nuclear  nightmare.  The 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
can  be  provided  with  the  monetary  and 
technological  resources  it  needs  to 
complete  a  comprehensive  assessment 
of  the  status  of  these  reactors  and 
their  operation,  so  that  priorities  can 
be  assigned  for  corrective  action.  An 
appropriate  increase  in  our  voluntary 
contribution  to  this  agency  should  be  a 
part  of  the  answer. 

An  aspect  of  the  problem  at  least  as 
serious,  and  probably  more  so,  than  the 
design  deficiencies  of  these  reactors  is 
the  lack  of  anything  resembling  a  safe- 
ty culture  in  the  operation  of  reactors 
in  these  republics.  It  is  said  that  com- 
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petent  operation  can  compensate  for 
poor  design  of  a  nuclear  reactor  and,  m 
fact.  It  is  essential.  But  m  many  of  the 
communist  bloc  nations  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope today,  poor  design  and  incom- 
petent operations  are  prevalent.  We 
can,  at  least,  address  the  human  fac- 
tors in  the  near-term,  and  at  far  less 
cost  than  the  longterm  program  that 
will  be  required  for  reactor  hardware. 

I  have  been  briefed  on  a  proposal  to 
utilize  the  talents  nuclear  scientists 
and  engineers  formerly  employed  in 
Soviet  weapons  programs,  to  provide  a 
new  capability  for  improved  nuclear  re- 
actor safety  based  on  training  and  col- 
laboration with  U.S.  Industrial  experts. 
It  includes  modest  seed  money  for  a 
contract  program  in  which  U.S.  Indus- 
trial organizations  and  CIS  scientif.c 
institutes  collaborate  in  training 
former  weapons  scientists  in  state-of- 
the-art  reactor  safety  practices,  and 
perform  pilot  projects  to  improve  the 
overall  safety  standards  in  the  oper- 
ation of  nuclear  powerplants  in  the 
CIS.  This  could  serve  the  twin  objec- 
tives of  giving  a  jump-start  to  a  safe 
operations  culture  while  also  providing 
constructive  work  for  scientists  who 
might  otherwise  be  lured  by  lucrative 
offers  to  sell  their  expertise  to  rogue 
nations  seeking  to  acquire  nuclear 
weapons  capability. 

The  first  step,  however,  must  be  a 
higher  awareness  of  the  problem,  and  a 
commitment  to  do  whatever  is  nec- 
essary to  assure  that  the  dream  of 
emerging  democracy  does  not  become  a 
nightmare  of  ecological  disaster.  This 
bill  and  amendment  are  vehicles  to 
take  that  first  step  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  them. 


C  r240 

SUSTAINED  PROGRESS  SOUGHT  IN 
NIH  ON  WOMEN'S  HEALTH  ISSUES 

(Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and 
extend  her  remarks.  > 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  years  we  have  been  trying 
to  prod  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  act  on  key  women's  health 
concerns. 

We  now  have  a  new  director  at  NIH, 
Dr,  Bernadine  Healy,  who  is  making 
some  progress  in  this  area.  These  ef- 
forts are  to  be  commended,  but  they 
are  just  a  beginning. 

The  NIH  reauthorization  helps  ensure 
that  this  progress  continues.  It  creates 
an  office  of  women's  health  research  at 
NIH.  It  requires  that  women  be  in- 
cluded in  clinical  trials,  and  it  expands 
research  efforts  on  breast  and  ovarian 
cancer,  contraceptive  technology,  and 
gynecological  health. 

Now  Dr.  Healy  criticizes  these 
changes  as  micromanaging.  For  years, 
NIH  operated  as  if  more  than  half  the 
Nation  did  not  exist. 
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Now.  when  Congress  atssert-s  that  NIH 
shuuhl  address  the  needs  of  the  female 
population,  they  say,  •don't  worry.  Let 
us  handle  it  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  arc  pleased  with  Dr 
Healy's  innovations,  but  without  legis- 
lation to  institutl(3nalize  her  chani^fs. 
we  do  not  know  what  the  tuture  bnnK's. 

Women's  lives  are  hant^uiK'  in  the  bal- 
ance With  Dr  Healy  at  the  helm,  and 
the  NIH  reauthorization  bill  in  law,  we 
may  succeed. 
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ENVIRONMKNIAI,  CONCERNS 
ADDRESSED  IN  OCS  MORATORIA 

(Mr.  DARDEN  asked  and  was  sriven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DARDEN'  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
voice  my  support  for  the  moratoria  on 
Outer  Contincnfal  Shelf  [OCS]  leasing 
and  preleasin^r  .ictivities  included  m 
title  XX  of  MR  776,  which  the  House 
will  be  considering  again  today.  The 
policy  reflected  in  these  provisions  rep- 
resents, I  believe,  a  balanced  and  rea- 
sonable approach  to  the  important 
Issue  of  responsible  development  of 
mineral  resources  in  the  OCS. 

By  establishing  this  10-year  mora- 
toria and  creating  environmental 
sciences  review  panels  for  the  OCS 
planning  areas,  this  measure  provides 
the  necessary  time,  information,  and 
procedural  consistency  to  give  proper 
weight  and  consideration  to  important 
environmental  and  socio-economic  fac- 
tors. This  measure  is  particularly  well- 
suited  to  the  needs  of  States,  such  as 
Georgia,  in  areas  that  do  not  currently 
face  the  environmental  and  commer- 
cial pressure  of  OCS  development,  but 
would  be  subject  to  future  leasing 
under  the  administration's  energy  de- 
velopment plan.  There  are  important 
environmental,  recreational,  and  com- 
mercial assets  in  coastal  Georgia  that 
are  deserving  of  the  protection  that 
would  be  provided  by  the  thorough 
evaluation  called  for  in  this  measure. 

In  the  moi-atoria  period,  the  review 
panels  will  have  ample  time  to  collect 
and  assess  the  information  necessary 
to  make  intelligent  and  prudent  deci- 
sions regarding  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  OCS  activities.  In  addition  to  ap- 
pointees from  the  EPA.  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  other  agen- 
cies, the  environmental  sciences  review 
panels  will  include  a  representative 
from  each  State  within  the  review  area 
which  will  help  assure  that  the  panel's 
evaluation  fully  addresses  State  and 
local  interests 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  OCS  provisions  in- 
cluded in  H.R  776  will  serve  the  long- 
term  interests  of  our  Nation  and  are 
deserving  our  support 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr  PANETTA.  Mr  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  put  forward  three  alternative  def- 
icit reduction  packages  to  try  to  point 
the  way  to  what  needs  to  be  done  if  we 
are  going  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget. 
It  IS  not  enough  just  to  talk  about  a 
constitutional  amendment.  Ultimately 
we  have  got  to  talk  about  how  we  get 
to  a  balanced  budget. 

I  regret  that  the  administration's  re- 
sponse was  typical  fingerpointlng  and 
excuses  and  saying  that  this  was  some- 
how just  "crying  wolf."  that  it  really 
is  easy  to  balance  the  budget,  that  all 
we  have  to  do  is  use  growth  and  a  few 
selected  spending  cuts,  and  that  no- 
body Will  even  notice  the  difference. 

I  hope  we  can  set  the  record  straight, 
because  not  only  do  we  have  to  do  that 
but  we  have  to  work  together.  The  re- 
ality is  that  we  cannot  eliminate  the 
deficit  with  some  kind  of  a  magic  for- 
mula that  will  increase  growth.  We 
have  got  to  make  those  tough  choices 
on  entitlements,  on  defense,  on  non- 
defense,  and  on  taxes,  and  there  are  no 
excuses  that  get  us  around  those  tough 
choices.  There  is  plenty  of  blame  to  go 
around. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  response  of 
the  White  House  to  a  serious  proposal 
to  balance  the  budget  is  to  blame  the 
messenger  for  "crying  wolf."  If  the 
President  wants  a  balanced  budget,  he 
should  propose  one.  If  he  does,  the  Con- 
gress will  have  to  pass  one.  If  we  work 
together,  we  can  take  the  political 
grief  that  will  come  from  making  those 
tough  choices.  If  we  do  not,  make  no 
mistake  about  it.  the  deficit  will  swal- 
low first  the  rest  of  the  budget  and 
then  the  American  economy. 
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JOINT  REREFKKKAL  OF  H.R.  5176, 
TERMINATING  UNITED  STATES 
ASSISTANCE  TO  INDONESIA.  TO 
SUNDRY  COM.MITTEES 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
(H.R.  5176)  to  terminate  United  States 
assistance  to  Indonesia  be  rereferred 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
cultui-e.  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mkume).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois'? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADMINI.STKATION   HK.SPONSE  TO 

HOUSE  BUDGET  PLAN 
(Mr    PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permissmn  to  address  the  House  for  1 


COMPREHENSIVE  NATIONAL 
ENERGY  POLICY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  469  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H  R  776. 


IN  THE  COMMJTTKK  OK  THF  WHOl.K 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  Slate  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  hill  (H.R.  776) 
to  provide  for  improved  energy  effi- 
ciency, with  .Mi-   .SK.JiOGs  in  the  chair 

The  Clerk  it. id  th.-  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIK.NL-\N  When  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Who:.'  In.-.'  on  Thui-.sday. 
May  21.  \9'J2.  thf  ,i;:..-i'.'li7ient  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Californi.i  |Mr 
Brown)  had  been  disposed  of. 

It  is  now  in  oi-der  to  consider  amend- 
ment No.  4  printed  in  House  Report 
102-533. 

AMtSlJMKNT  OKKKHKD  HV  MH    Hi  ISTKNKOW.SKJ 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment  which  is  provided 
for  under  the  rule 

The  CHAIR.MAN  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rostenkowski: 
Strike  section  1401  beKinnlnK  with  line  3  on 
page  462  and  ending  with  the  material  follow- 
ing line  14  on  page  472  (and  amend  the  table 
of  contents  accordingly). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  i-ule,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  RosTEN- 
K(.)WSK1)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  a  Member  opposed  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SHARP  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
the  amendment,  and  I  wish  to  control 
the  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
fi-om  Indiana  [Mr.  Sharp]  will  control 
the  time  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ro.stenkow.ski]. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  .Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  time  re- 
maining will  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Andrews]  and  the  gen 
tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Archer]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'' 
Thei-p  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  will  be  di- 
vided and  controlled  as  requested. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  amend- 
ment to  H.R,  776  to  strike  the  provi- 
sions requiring  importers  and  refiners 
of  crude  oil  to  fill  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve.  The  provision  would  also 
require  persons  lending  the  oil  to  the 
reserve  to  pay  for  the  Governments 
storage. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  re- 
ceived sequential  referral  of  this  provi- 
sion because  it  is  a  revenue  measure. 
As  reported  by  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee,  this  provision  is 
equivalent    to    a    tax     The    Ways    and 


Means  Committee  agreed  to  delete  this 
provision  because  of  concerns  about  its 
basic  fairness,  especially  in  light  of  the 
current  economic  recession  and  the  de- 
pressed economic  state  of  the  domestic 
oil  and  gas  industry. 

Everyone  seems  to  agree  that  the 
new  in-kmd  tax  will  cause  an  increase 
in  prices  for  petroleum  products.  This 
price  inflation  will  slow  down  our  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Moreover,  this  tax  will 
be  regressive,  and  will  be  felt  most 
strongly  by  those  least  able  to  afford 
It, 

The  new  m-kmd  tax  will  further 
strap  the  severely  depressed  independ- 
ent refining  industry,  which  will  not  be 
able  to  absorb  the  tax  as  well  as  the 
more  diversified  major  oil  companies 
can. 

Moreover,  the  statutoi-y  lan.t:uage  of 
the  new  in-kind  tax  raises  a  host  of 
technical  problems  and  unanswered 
questions.  Many  of  the  important  de- 
tails are  simply  delegated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  which  opposes  the 
provision  and  says  it  will  double  the 
management  costs  of  SPRO.  Likewise, 
the  Treasury  Department  opposes  the 
provision  and  warns  that  it  would  re- 
sult in  many  new  regulations  and  com- 
pliance burdens  on  taxpayers. 

The  Justice  Department  and  others 
have  raised  serious  concerns  that  the 
provision  might  even  be  unconstitu- 
tional. 

The  bottom  line  is  this:  filling  the 
SPRO  is  a  good  idea,  but  this  new  in- 
kind  tax  is  a  very  bad  idea. 

Voting  for  the  Ways  and  Means 
amendment  will  not  affect  the  current 
statutory  mandate  that  the  SPRO  be 
filled.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  expressed  its  support  for  the  goal 
of  filling  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve, and  has  urged  that  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  the  reserve  be  expended 
as  currently  mandated.  A  broad,  bipar- 
tisan majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  however,  does  not  believe 
that  this  set-aside  pi-ovision  is  an  ap- 
propriate funding  mechanism. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  in  the  com- 
mittee markup.  I  voted  against  the 
amendment  to  strike  the  SPRO  set- 
aside  provision.  Further  reflection  has 
convinced  me.  however,  that  this  provi- 
sion is  a  tax  whose  time  has  not  yet 
come— and  never  should. 
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Mr.   SH.ARP.    Mr    Chairman.   I  yield 

myself  6  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  impor- 
tant provisions  in  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  that  will  help  us  over  time  slow 
the  growth  of  our  dependence  on  for- 
eitrn  oil  But  our  dependence  is  going  to 
grow,  no  matter  what,  and  everybody 
knows  it  and  everybody  agrees  to  that, 
unless  you  are  willing  to  pay  the  great 
price  that  it  would  cost  to  truly  stem 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oil, 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  one  and  only  pol- 
icy that  we  have  m  this  country  to  pro- 


tect consumers,  to  protect  farmers,  to 
protect  workers,  to  protect  jobs,  to 
protect  our  economy  when  prices  shoot 
up  in  an  oil  crisis  is  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve  where  we  store  crude 
oil  in  salt  domes  in  Louisiana  and 
Texas  which  can  be  sold  onto  the  mar- 
ket to  help  bring  down  those  rising 
prices,  prices  that  generally  rise  be- 
cause of  speculation  in  this  very  uncer- 
tain world, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  provision  m 
the  legislation  before  us  that  can  sig- 
nificantly help  protect  our  economy  in 
an  emergency  is  the  one  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  passed. 
the  so-called  set-aside  for  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve,  because  our  reserve 
is  not  big  enough.  It  must  grow. 

Mr,  Chairman,  our  dependency  is 
going  to  grow.  Everybody  seems  to 
agree  to  that.  But  we  seem  to  have  run 
out  of  money  to  pay  the  freight.  So 
what  we  have  done  is  created  a  set- 
aside  whereby  we  are  calling  upon  the 
oil  companies,  the  importers,  and  the 
refiners  to  place  in  the  reserve  up  to  1 
pei'cent  of  their  oil  per  year  until  we 
get  this  reserve  filled. 

Now,  that  is  what  they  do  in  Europe. 
The  governments  tell  the  oil  compa- 
nies they  have  got  to  set  aside  oil  as 
part  of  their  national  security.  We.  of 
course,  require  many  kinds  of  reserves 
in  this  country.  Our  banks  have  them. 
our  commodity  traders  have  them.  We 
do  this  function  in  order  to  provide  fi- 
nancial security  a.r.d  stability.  This  is 
fundamental  economic  security.  This  is 
the  only  route  left  for  us  to  take. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  this  amendment 
would  seek  to  strike  this  out  and  leave 
us  where  we  are  with  very  limited  pro- 
tection. Basically  what  we  do  in  this 
legislation  is  put  this  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go  basis.  In  addition,  it  would  reduce 
the  burden  on  our  taxpayers  of  approxi- 
mately SI. 5  billion  over  the  next  5 
years. 

Mr.  ChairiTian,  let  me  suggest  why 
this  is  important  and  why  we  need  to 
take  action. 

If  you  look  at  our  chart,  what  it 
shows  is  the  last  three  recessions  in 
this  cotmtry,  when  people  were  put  out 
of  work,  as  they  are  right  now.  fol- 
lowed major  oil  price  increases. 

W'e  have  people  out  of  work  today  he- 
cause  of  the  oil  price  increases  that 
happened  in  the  fall  of  1990  when  the 
United  States,  the  European  govern- 
ments, and  the  Japanese  embargoed 
the  export  of  oil  from  Kuwait  and  from 
Iraq  after  the  Iraqi  invasion. 

That  was  the  right  policy,  but  the  ad- 
ministration failed.  despite  rec- 
ommendations by  Republicans  and 
Democrats  in  this  Congress,  despite 
reconimendations  by  oil  experts,  the 
administration  failed  to  use  SPRO  as  a 
way  to  temper  those  highly  speculative 
prices  that  now  have  people  on  the 
street  out  of  work  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  clear  each  of 
the      recessions     followed     oil      price 
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shocks.  That  is  why  we  had  for  a  dec- 
ade strong  bipartisan  support  to  get 
this  reserve  underway. 

Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  administra- 
tion still  says  SPRO  is  important. 
They  said  so  m  the  national  energy 
strategy  that  they  put  on  the  table  a 
year  ago.  "This  is  critical.  Fill  it  to 
one  billion  barrels."  But  they  have  not 
been  willing  to  appropriate  the  money. 
Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  can  under- 
stand that.  We  have  a  high  deficit,  .^o 
what  we  have  said  in  this  legislation  is 
if  you  do  not  come  up  with  the  appro- 
priations, if  you  do  not  come  up  with 
the  leasing  of  oil.  like  the  admiinistra- 
tion  says  they  would  like  to  do.  if 
those  things  do  not  happen,  then,  and 
only  then,  do  you  kick  m  the  set-aside 
on  the  oil  companies  and  you  begin  to 
take  in  the  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  oil  industry  says 
this  has  a  horrendous  cost.  We  believe 
they  overestimated.  But  let  us  not 
even  debate  that.  We  will  not  argue 
whether  they  overestimated.  Let  us 
take  their  S15  billion  strategy. 

Now.  they  are  talking  about  515  bil- 
lion over  10  years.  In  that  period  of 
time  they  are  going  to  engage  in  over 
1.5  trillion  dollars"  worth  of  business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  know  what 
happened  to  this  country  just  in  a  5-  or 
6-month  period  during  the  last  oil  cri- 
sis in  1990':'  Thirty  billion  dollars,  twice 
the  10-year  cost  of  this,  flowed  out  of 
this  country  for  oil,  and  another  $30 
billion  flowed  from  consumers  to  the 
American  oil  industry. 

Tell  me  this  is  outrageous  and  too 
much.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  price 
we  pay.  and  that  was  the  least  of  our 
oil  shocks  that  we  have  had  in  recent 
times. 

Just  yesterday  one  government 
worldwide  in  this  competitive  market 
decided  they  were  going  to  cut  back 
production.  Saudi  Arabia.  When  they 
did.  they  raised  the  world  price  of  oil 
by  5  percent,  five  times  what  would 
happen  in  1  year  under  what  we  are 
talking  about  with  this  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve.  They  did  that  in  1  day. 

The  reality  is  that  if  the  full  costs 
were  passed  through  to  the  consumer, 
and  we  will  accept  that  as  an  assump- 
tion, even  though  I  am  not  sure  it  will 
totally  happen,  but  if  we  accept  that  as 
an  assumption,  our  consumers  face 
more  than  a  one-half  cent  gallon  fluc- 
tuation in  the  price  every  day.  That 
half  a  cent  can  save  them  hundreds  of 
dollars,  in  some  cases  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, when  we  get  to  a  situation  of  an 
oil  price  increase, 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  proposal  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  Consumer  Federation 
of  America,  which  speaks  for  consum- 
ei's.  It  has  been  endorsed  by  the  envi- 
ronmental groups.  It  has  been  endorsed 
by  a  variety  of  religious  groups.  Meth- 
odists. Presbyterians.  Quakers.  Jews, 
and  others.  It  has  been  endorsed  by 
Congressmen  who  know  it  is  their 
farmers  who  will  be  protected  by  the 
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straU'Kic  pt'troleum  reserve,  who  know 
that  workers  will  be  protected,  who 
know  thai  our  economy  will  be  pro- 
tected 

Mr  Chairman,  we  must  reject  this 
motion  to  strike  out  the  possibility  of 
KoiuK  forward  to  get  this  insurance  pol- 
icy for  our  country.  It  is  a  cheap  one. 
and  it  will  not  bankrupt  anybody  In 
this  country  to  do  so. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time 

The  CH.\IRMAN  Thirteen  and  one- 
half  minutes  earh  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  K'ejitleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Anhhews)  ami  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Archkh]. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  ANDREWS] 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr  Chairman,  our  domestic  energy 
industry  is  in  a  crisis.  OPEC  is  once 
again  threatening  to  raise  prices,  yet 
we  continue  to  import  more  than  lialf 
of  our  oil. 

The  U.S.  rig  count  of  649  is  now  at 
the  lowest  point  in  history,  down  from 
4.000  in  1982.  The  number  of  seismic 
crews,  98.  is  also  at  the  lowest  point  in 
history.  There  have  been  440.000  jobs 
lost  in  the  energy  industry  in  the  past 
decade,  more  than  any  other  industry. 
The  bill  before  the  House  today 
would  tax  this  beleaguered  industry  $15 
billion.  Who  would  be  hardest  hit? 
Small-  and  medium-sized  domestic  re- 
finers who  create  the  toughest  com- 
petition for  major  international  oil 
companies.  It  would  cost  Phibro  En- 
ergy, an  independent,  domestic  refiner. 
345  percent  of  net  income. 

This  tax.  which  was  previously  de- 
feated in  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee by  a  bipartisan  vote  of  23  to  12, 
would  also  hurt  lower  income  people 
who  must  pay  a  larger  portion  of  their 
income  for  energy  costs.  Gasoline  is 
not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity  in  modern 
society,  and  this  tax  would  force  up  the 
price  of  gasoline. 

People  living  in  rural  areas  and  in 
certain  regions  of  the  country  where 
energy  consumption  is  high  would  pay 
a  higher  share  of  the  tax. 

Just  10  States  would  shoulder  53  per- 
cent of  the  cost;  20  States  would  pay  75 
percent. 

Higher  oil  taxes  would  slow  the  econ- 
omy generally,  and  industries  with 
high  energy  inputs— such  as  auto- 
mobiles, petrochemicals,  and  agri- 
culture—would suffer  competitively  in 
international  markets. 

The  strategic  petroleum  reserve  is  a 
strategic  asset  that  serves  a  general 
public  interest.  The  Nation  has  stock- 
piles of  other  strategic  materials— such 
as  platinum,  chromium,  and  cad- 
mium—and in  no  other  case  are  pro- 
ducers and  importers  of  these  mate- 
rials required  to  provide  the  Govern- 
ment, free  of  charge,  a  reserve  that  the 
Government  can  use  at  its  discretion. 
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.•Mi  .Americans  benefit  because  the 
Nation  has  a  strategic  stockpile  of  oil 
t'  ;:  >•■  t  the  economy  in  case  of  oil 
.suj;..  !;sruption  The  fairest  way  of 
funding  such  a  strategic  national  re- 
source is  the  way  all  other  strategic 
stockpiles  are  funded— general  reve- 
nues. 

Mr.  ARCHER  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment.  In  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  I  was  pleased 
to  join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Andrews]  in  offering 
this  amendment  to  strike.  There  has 
been  some  disinformation  on  this  issue, 
so  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  for  my 
colleagues. 

The  amendment  will  not  harm  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve.  It  will  not 
affect  in  any  way  amounts  currently  in 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve,  and 
the  Government  can  continue  to  build 
up  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
through  other  means.  The  amendment 
will  not  affect  future  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  storage  locations. 

Previously,  we  have  built  up  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve  by  purchasing 
oil  on  the  open  market.  This  time, 
rather  than  paying  for  the  oil.  the  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  Committee  estab- 
lished a  forced  contribution  scheme. 

The  importer  or  refiner  would  tech- 
nically retain  title  to  the  petroleum 
product  and  would  be  charged  10  years 
worth  of  storage  fees  up  front.  Almost 
all  companies  will  find  it  infeasible  or 
impossible  actually  to  deposit  oil  into 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve.  The 
bill  would  allow  them  to  pay  the  cash 
equivalent  of  the  oil. 

Supporters  of  this  forced  contribu- 
tion scheme  can  call  it  a  user  fee  or  a 
funding  offset  or  whatever  they  wish. 
That  will  not  disguise  it.  It  is  a  tax. 
The  oil  storage  scheme  is  a  charade.  In 
reality,  importers  and  refiners  are 
going  to  pay  a  tax  in  cash  equal  to  1 
percent  of  their  stocks.  Those  funds 
will  be  used  to  purchase  oil  for  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve.  Then  they 
get  hit  with  what  amounts  to  another 
tax  to  pay  for  storage  costs. 

A  massive  tax  increase  is  the  last 
thing  our  fragile  economic  recovery 
needs  right  now.  Importantly,  it  would 
kill  the  bill.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  sent  a  letter  stating  that, 
should  this  tax  remain  in  the  bill,  he 
will  recommend  that  the  President 
veto  it. 

Not  only  is  section  1401  a  tax,  but  it 
is  a  particularly  bad  one.  It  is  regi-es- 
sive.  It  falls  disproportionately  on 
those  individuals  who  use  gasoline, 
home  heating  oil,  or  other  petroleum 
products  and  it  singles  out  for  tax  the 
energy  industry  which  has  been  hard 
hit  for  several  years  now. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  the 
House  to  adopt  the  Ways  and  Means 
amendment  deleting  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve  tax.  The  integrity  of 


the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  is  not 
affected  by  this  amendment.  If  the 
Congress  believes  that  additional 
amounts  should  be  stored  in  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve,  it  should  con- 
tinue the  practice  of  paying  for  it  as  we 
do  for  all  other  strategic  materials. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.    SHARP.   Mr    Chairman,   I   yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  this  pro- 
posal that  we  have  before  us.  not  the 
amendment  but  the  proposal  in  law  has 
been  endorsed  by  low-income  groups 
because  they  know  that  in  reality  their 
pockctbooks  will  be  far  better  pro- 
tected by  paying  in  a  very  tiny  way 
now  as  opposed  to  paying  very  greatly 
later,  as  they  have  had  to  in  the  past. 
Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  simply  is 
not  true  that  this  is  going  to  doom  the 
independent  sector  or  the  drilling  sec- 
tor of  this  country.  Not  one  whit.  If 
that  is  the  case,  then  what  we  would 
expect  to  have  happened  after  Saudi 
Arabia's  effort  yesterday  is  for  there  to 
be  a  big  decline  in  production  in  this 
country  tomorrow  or  the  next  year. 
That  is  not  going  to  happen. 

The  world  price  of  oil  is  what  sets 
what  these  people  get.  This  will  in  no 
way  affect  the  world  price  of  oil  by  re- 
quiring the  refineries  and  the  import- 
ers to  set  aside  up  to  1  percent  a  year. 
They  are  taking  10  years  worth  of 
costs,  cramming  them  into  a  small 
timeframe  and  trying  to  make  it  sound 
like  this  is  going  to  imperil  the  econ- 
omy. That  is  pure  baloney. 

I  know  the  oil  companies  are  lobby- 
ing madly  against  this.  With  good  rea- 
son. They  do  not  come  in  and  lobby  for 
taxpayers  to  pay  for  SPRO.  They  lobby 
against  that  as  well.  They  do  not  want 
SPRO  because  they  do  not  want  us  to 
protect  this  economy.  They  do  not 
want  us  to  protect  our  pocketbooks. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  P.^- 

NETTA]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  to 
strike  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  provisions  here  related  to 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  times  we  have  to 
learn  our  lessons.  How  many  times  do 
we  have  to  learn  our  lessons  about  our 
dependence  on  oil  from  the  Middle  East 
and  our  failure  to  not  only  develop  a 
comprehensive  energy  policy  but  to  de- 
velop the  kind  of  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  that  we  need  when  we  face  the 
problems  of  an  embargo,  when  we  face 
the  problems  of  a  dramatic  price  in- 
crease? 

We  lost  $100  billion  out  of  our  econ- 
omy as  a  result  of  the  war  in  Iraq.  Are 
my  colleagues  telling  me  that  provid- 
ing this  insurance  is  to  much  to  pro- 
tect against  losing  $100  billion  out  of 
our  economy? 

The  fact  was  that  if  we  had  this  kind 
of  reserve  during  the  time  of  the  Iraq 
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war,  it  could  have  been  used,  not  only 
to  soften  but  to  certainly  shorten  the 
recession  that  our  country  is  still  in. 
And.  therefore,  substantially  reduce 
the  Federal  budget  deficit  that  i.s  now- 
expected. 

The  reserve  was  590  million  barrel^;  in 
August  of  1990,  It  now  holds  about  570 
million.  The  administration's  budget 
does  not  anticipate  replacing  these  20 
million  barrels  until  2  years  from  now 
The  reserve  should  be  filled  to  the  750 
million  barrel  capacity  it  now  has  and 
it  should  be  built  further  to  the  1  bil- 
lion barrel  level  endorsed  by  the  Bush 
national  energy  strategy. 

This  means  if  we  do  this  that  we  are 
providing  insurance  on  a  policy  that 
will  protect  oil  refiners,  their  consum- 
ers and  the  American  economy. 

This  insurance  will  come  at  a  bargain 
price.  As  I  said,  the  1990  crisis  has  been 
estimated  to  have  reduced  our  GNP  m 
excess  of  SlOO  billion.  This  insurance 
will  cost  le.ss  than  1  percent  of  that  an- 
nually over  the  next  decade. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  H.R.  77fi  will 
allow  us  to  fill  the  Reserve  to  1  billion 
barrels  within  a  decade  and  at  no  cost 
to  the  American  taxpayer  or  to  the 
budget  deficit.  It  is  for  all  those  rea- 
sons, for  all  of  those  reasons  that  it  is 
important  to  reject  this  amendment 
and  go  with  the  provisions  in  the  bill. 

L.earn  the  lessons  that  we  should 
have  learned  10  years  ago  when  we  con- 
fronted the  embargo.  Learn  them  today 
by  adopting;  the  legislation  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  Mr.  Jack  Brooks. 
dean  of  the  Texas  delegation. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  tried 
to  teach  that  hsson  10  or  15  years  ago 
about  the  dependence  of  the  United 
States  on  foreign  oil,  foreign  energy. 
That  situation  is  the  same  or  worse 
than  It  has  been. 

I  rise  before  the  House  in  support  of 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr,  Rostenkowski]. 

Title  XIV  of  H.R.  776  imposes  a  new 
S16  billion  lax  on  the  oil  industry  by 
i-eijuinng  oil  companies  to  contribute  a 
certain  percentage  of  their  oil  to  the 
stiategic  petroleum  reserve,  sufficient 
to  achieve  a  fill  rate  of  150,000  barrels  a 
day,  which  is  1  percent  of  the  domestic 
consumption.  .Ml  fine, 
n  1310 

We  like  that.  This  hidden  tax  will  re- 
sult in  higher  energy  costs  to  consum- 
ers, which  costs  the  average  United 
States  family  S1.56.  according  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office.  I  did  not 
dream  up  that  number.  U.S.  families 
living  in  high  energy  consumption 
area.N  would  face  a  higher  share  of  this 
lax. 

This  measure  would  also  create  a  re- 
duction in  U.S.  oil  competitiveness  in 
global  markets.  Oil-related  industries 
such  as  petrochemical  companies,  air- 
lines, steel  manufacturers,  other  relat- 


ed industries,  would  also  be  affected. 
This  tax  will  be  an  unfair  burden  to  the 
oil  industry  that  they  have  singled  out. 
and  it  will  not  be  shared  by  other  in- 
dustries that  have  stockpiles  of  strate- 
gic materials. 

The  United  States  has  slowly  started 
to  recover  from  the  recession  that  has 
devastated  many  businesses  and  citi- 
zens in  this  country.  This  new  tax  on 
the  oil  industry  would  further  damage 
an  already  fragile  economy.  The  do- 
mestic oil  and  gas  industry  is  currently 
in  its  worst  financial  position  since 
World  War  II.  If  the  goal  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  to  provide  insur- 
ance against  foreign  oil  dependency,  it 
is  difficult  to  justify  enactment,  as  the 
program  would  be  severely  detrimental 
to  our  country's  best  protection,  a  vi- 
brant domestic  energy  industry. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  vote  for  this 
amendment  and  protect  .American  in- 
dustry and  American  consumers. 

Mr."  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2' 2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Thomas],  a  member  of 
the  Com.mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Thom- 
as]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Thomas]  is  recog- 
nized for  3'  2  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  First  of  all,  it  is  ill-con- 
ceived. It  is  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  trying  to  write  tax  law. 
trying  to  do  what  they  do  not  have  the 
power  to  do.  the  jurisdiction  to  do,  as 
a  committee. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  is  clev- 
erly devised  by  a  staff  that  had  time  on 
its  hands.  If  the  Members  will  examine 
what  is  actually  required,  it  is  that  oil 
is  loaned  in-kind  or  its  equivalent  cash. 
It  is  not  owned  by  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve.  Title  is  held  by  the  origi- 
nal owner  however,  the  person  who 
loans  it,  the  refinery  or  importer,  does 
not  get  the  benefit  of  the  oil,  cannot 
count  it  on  the  books  and  cannot  get  a 
tax  deduction  for  it.  If  it  is  used  on  a 
first  in-last  out  basis,  then  they  are 
paid  for  oil  used— but  at  what  price? 

When  you  examine  the  bookkeeping 
nightmare  this  measure  creates,  and 
the  cost  of  its  administration,  it  is  ill- 
conceived.  This  proposal  is  far  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  current  method  filling 
the  SPRO. 

It  is  also  ill-advised.  What  we  cur- 
rently have  is  a  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve to  be  used  m  times  of  national 
emergency.  Title  XIV  changes  that  to  a 
price  mamtenence  reserve.  That  is.  any 
time  Government  decides  it  wants  to 
affect  the  price  of  oil.  it  will  draw  down 
the  petroleum  reserve,  now  the  price 
maintenance  reserve,  and  attempt  to 
affect  the  price  of  oil.  Then  it  is  going 
to  be  refilled.  But  by  who^  By  the  peo- 
ple under  title  XIV,  the  refiners. 
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Has  there  been  a  study  to  determine 
what  happens  to  the  salt  domes  as  they 
are  washed  in  terms  of  a  fill-up  and  a 
draw-down''  The  salt  domes  originally 
were  to  be  used  as  a  strategic  reserve 
to  be  seldom  drawn  down.  Now.  in  this 
measure,  the  salt  dome  is  going  to  be  a 
local  gas  station;  draw  it  down  and  fill 
it  up.  draw  ;t  down  and  fill  it  up.  The 
dome  simply  cannot  be  sustained  geo- 
logically. 

Finally,  it  is  unnecessary  The  legis- 
lation says  we  need  1  billion  barrels  of 
oil.  a  fixed  number,  or  90  days  net  im- 
ports. A  number  influenced  by  both 
total  consumption  and  domestic  pro- 
duction. Currently  in  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve  we  have  568.5  million 
barrels.  What  does  that  equaH  It 
equal?,  93  days  of  net  imports  at  1992,  90 
day  import  usage.  We  have  already  met 
and  exceeded  the  bottom  line.  How 
much  would  1  billion  barrels  be?  A  164 
days.  How_  much  do  we  need?  That  is 
open  to  argument. 

Under  the  Desert  Storm  problem,  in 
terms  of  a  limitation  of  petroleum 
from  the  Middle  East.  20  million  bar- 
rels were  used.  3  million  to  test  the 
withdrawal  capability  and  17  million  to 
effect  the  downturn  m  the  price. 

As  most  of  us  know,  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve's  real  value  is  not  that 
it  is  used,  but  that  it  is  there.  If  it  is 
there  and  there  is  no  will  to  use  it. 
then  it  loses  its  impact  on  keeping 
prices  down.  But  it  is  clear,  based  upon 
the  Desert  Storm  usage,  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  the  capacity  and  it  is 
willing  to  use  it.  We  got  an  immediate 
turn-around  in  the  price  of  oil.  People 
now  know  we  have  it  and  we  will  use  it. 
The  fact  that  it  is  there  and  we  have 
used  it  is  the  price  deterrent  we  are 
looking  for. 

This  legislation  is  ill-conceived.  It  is 
not  necessary.  The  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  is  working,  it  is  there,  and  it  is 
being  filled.  Elk  Hills,  owned  by  the 
Government,  just  next  month  will 
begin  sending  20.000  barrels  a  day  di- 
rectly to  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve at  no  net  increase  to  the  tax- 
payers. This  is  ill-conceived,  it  is  ill- 
advised,  and  it  is  unnecessary.  I  urge 
the  Members  to  support  the  amend- 
ment to  strike. 

Mr.  SHARP  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  respond  to  the  gen- 
tleman's argument. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  our  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  is  now  at  85  days 
of  imports,  not  93. 

Second  of  all,  everybody  agrees  that 
this  number  is  going  to  decline  because 
our  oil  imports  are  going  to  go  up,  so 
our  protection,  if  we  do  nothing  by  the 
year  2000.  could  fall  as  low  as  55  days. 
We  are  going  to  be  in  a  situation  of  in- 
creasing imports.  That  has  been  our 
situation. 

Second,  the  gentlemen  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Thomas]  is  absolutely  correct. 
The  SPR  had  a  powerful  impact  on  oil 
price  when  it  was  used  at  the  beginning 
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(if  the  w.ir  RpRrettably.  when  many  of 
us  wert'  advocating  it  shouUi  have  been 
used,  in  Autfust  1990.  it  was  not  used, 
and  we  paid  a  price  in  unemployment 
and  we  paid  a  price  of  $65  billion  addi- 
tional spent  for  our  oil.  This  is  four 
times  what  the  10-year  potential  cost 
of  this  is.  within  just  a  few  months"  pe- 
riod of  time. 

Mr  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
briefly,  ju.-^t  to  correct  a  figure? 

Mr  SHARP  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  his  numbers  are  not  the 
most  recent  available. 

Mr.  SHARP  We  will  get  it  from  the 
administration.  The  correct  figure 
from  the  Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration IS  85  days. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  SVNAR). 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  to  strike 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  pi-o vi- 
sions of  H.R.  776. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
my  friend  and  colleague.  Mr.  SHARP, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  for 
development  and  inclusion  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  including  a  new  mecha- 
nism to  ensure  that  we  finally  will 
have  a  way  to  reach  our  goal  of  a  1 -bil- 
lion-barrel SPR. 

I  must  say  that  I  was  not  initially 
supportive  of  the  proposal  to  Impose  a 
small  fee  on  all  refiners  and  importers 
in  order  to  provide  a  fall-back  funding 
mechanism  for  the  SPR.  particularly 
because  of  concerns  that  it  might  have 
some  adverse  impact  on  domestic  inde- 
pendent producers. 

I  have  studied  it  carefully  and  am  ab- 
solutely convinced  those  concerns  are 
misplaced. 

As  a  result,  and  after  working  closely 
with  Chairman  SHARP  and  his  staff  on 
a  few  changes  in  the  proposal  to  pro- 
vide greater  administrative  ease.  I  am 
here  today  in  strong  support  of  the 
measure. 

I  want  to  make  just  a  few  points 
about  this  new  proposal  and  why  I  am 
supporting  it. 

First.  I  would  emphasize  that  this  fee 
will  kick  in  only  if  the  administration 
is  not  able  to  consummate  appropriate 
leasing  arrangements  with  oil  produc- 
ing countries. 

Many  of  us  have  been  strong  support- 
ers of  such  arrangements  and.  I  for  one. 
will  continue  to  press  the  administra- 
tion to  try  and  negotiate  those  very 
sensible  agreements. 

But  make  no  mistake,  they  have  not 
been  successful  in  doing  so  to  date,  and 
I'm  becoming  increasingly  pessimistic 
that  they  will  be  successfully  con- 
cluded. 

Second,  the  new  fee  program  kicks  in 
only  if  Congi-ess  does  not  appropriate 
sufficient   funding   from   general    reve- 


nues to  meet  the  fill  rate  necessary  to 
achieve  our  goal  of  a  1-billion-barrel 
reserve. 

Much  as  we  have  tried  to  find  the 
money  for  this  program,  the  sad  fact  Is 
that  the  funding  level  has  been  on  a 
roller-coaster  for  years,  and  in  the  fu- 
ture the  money  simply  may  not  be 
there 

Moreover,  just  as  the  administration 
says  it  supports  a  1-billion-barrel  re- 
serve, they  will  not  request  sufficient 
funds  to  meet  that  goal,  nor  will  they 
even  agree  to  spend  money  currently 
available  to  them  to  resume  SPR  pur- 
chases. 

So,  let's  not  kid  ourselves.  If  we  want 
a  1-billion-barrel  reserve— a  goal  that 
Congress  has  staunchly  supported:  if 
we  truly  believe  that  this  economic 
safety  net  is  a  critical  element  of  the 
Nation's  energy  program— and  I  do- 
then  we  have  to  be  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
It's  as  simple  as  that.  We  cant  keep 
saying  we  want  a  1-billion-barrel  re- 
serve and  then  continue  to  ignore  the 
funding  reriuirements  necessary  to 
meet  that  goal. 

This  new  fee,  which  will  be  imposed 
only  as  a  last  resort,  and  then  only  on 
refiners  and  importers— not  produc- 
ers— is  the  right  answer. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  concerned, 
as  I  initially  was.  about  the  potential 
impact  on  independent  producers,  I 
want  to  repeat:  this  new  funding  pro- 
gram has  no  impact  on  domestic  pro- 
ducers. 

They  do  not  have  to  allocate  either 
barrels  or  funds  for  the  program. 

Only  refiners  and  importers  are  re- 
quired to  set  aside  this  very  small  allo- 
cation to  support  our  critically  needed 
petroleum  reserve. 

I  have  every  expectation  that  this 
small  fee— imposed  uniformly  on  im- 
porters and  refinei-s— will  be  passed 
through  to  the  pump,  not  netted  back 
to  producers. 

It  is  not  large  enough  to  have  any 
meaningful  effect  on  consumer  demand 
or  world  oil  prices. 

In  fact,  it  is  so  small  I  am  confident 
it  will  be  lost  in  the  noise  of  daily 
world  price  fluctuations  of  crude  and 
product. 

In  a  perfect  world  with  unlimited 
general  revenues,  this  new  funding 
mechanism  would  not  be  my  preference 
for  funding  a  1-billion-barrel  reserve. 

I  would  prefer  to  have  the  funds 
available  from  general  revenues  to 
meet  this  goal  or  see  the  administra- 
tion successfully  negotiate  some  good 
leasing  arrangements. 

But  those  just  aren't  realistic  expec- 
tations: therefore,  we're  forced  to  es- 
tablish an  alternative  funding  mecha- 
nism. 

This  is  it.  It's  the  right  thing  to  do 
for  consumers;  it's  the  right  thing  to 
do  for  America's  energy  security. 

I  strongly  urge  your  support  for  this 
important  program. 
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Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pease]. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr  Chairman,  while  1 
have  the  utmost  respect  for  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Sharp],  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Rostenkowski  amendment.  I  have  seri- 
ous concerns  about  H.R.  776's  program 
to  fund  the  filling  of  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve. 

I  find  laughable  the  concept  of  re- 
quiring refiners  and  importers  to  lend  a 
percentage  of  their  petroleum  to  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  more  than 
laughable:  it  is  very  troubling,  for  both 
practical  and  theoretical  reasons.  Also, 
if  importers  or  refiners  choose  to  send 
money  instead  of  petroleum.  I  fear  that 
this  new  funding  mechanism  could  re- 
sult in,  as  Chairman  Rostenkowski 
noted,  additional  taxpayer  costs  be- 
cause of  increased  tax  losses  resulting 
from  discount  trading  in  title  certifi- 
cates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  am  supportive 
of  filling  the  SPR  as  required  by  1990 
law.  I  am  also  concerned  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  dragging  its  feet  in  its 
purported  efforts  to  fill  the  SPR.  How- 
ever, the  funding  mechanism  in  this 
bill  appeai-s  to  be  unworkable. 

If  we  want  to  fill  the  SPR.  appro- 
priate the  money  to  fill  the  SPR  and 
let  it  go  at  that. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  Rostenkowski  amendment. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  MOORHKAD]. 

.Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  RosTE.VKOWSKi  to 
strike  the  set-aside  mechanism  in  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve  title.  While  the 
SPR  is  an  important  part  of  our  na- 
tional energy  strategy,  I  cannot  sup- 
port the  set-aside  provision  for  filling 
it  contained  in  title  14  of  H.R.  776.  Spe- 
cifically, title  14  would  fill  the  SPR  by 
requiring  oil  importers  and  domestic 
oil  refiners  to  contribute  a  percentage 
of  their  oil  imports  or  purchases  or  the 
cash  equivalent.  The  set-aside  provi- 
sions mandate  the  involuntary  storage 
of  oil  or  its  cash  equivalent  for  a  period 
of  time  before  it  is  returned  to  the  con- 
tributor without  interest.  This  is  a  tax. 
Moreover,  the  contributor  is  required 
to  pay  a  fee  for  the  cost  of  storing  the 
oil  while  it  is  kept  in  the  SPR.  This  is 
also  a  tax. 

A  result  of  this  tax  would  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  oil  to  the  consum- 
ers of  oil  products.  The  impact  of  the 
increased  cost  of  oil  products  would  af- 
fect the  entire  U.S.  economy  and  could 
result  in  the  loss  of  45,000  jobs.  The 
cost  of  this  tax  to  the  U.S.  economy  is 
estimated  to  be  SI  billion  per  year. 

Similarly,  the  provision  of  title  14 
which  allows  importers  and  domestic 
refiners  to  make  their  contributions 
in-kind  is  both  expensive  and  difficult 


to  administer.  Since  not  all  oil  is  uni- 
form, in  terms  of  quality,  not  all  types 
of  oil  will  be  accepted  by  the  SPR.  The 
result  will  be  a  logistical  and  admini.s- 
trative  nightmare  which  will  require  a 
new  bureaucracy  to  administer.  Thus.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment  to  strike  the  SPR  set-aside 
fee  m  H.R.  776. 

Mr  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sis.^ippi  [Mr.  Tayi.or]. 

Mr  TAYLOR  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman.  1  nse  in  opposition  to  the 
•iniendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  is  a  saying  in 
the  rural  parts  of  our  Nation  that  if  a 
dog  bites  you  once,  it  is  the  dog's  fault: 
if  the  dog  bites  you  twice,  it  is  your 
fault.  Apparently  the  authors  of  this 
amendment  have  grown  fond  of  dog 
bites.  They  are  willing  to  accept  them 
frequently  and  at  any  price. 

If  our  Nation  has  learned  anything  in 
the  past  two  decades,  not  to  mention 
the  past  2  years,  it  is  that  we  are  more 
vulnerable  to  oil  embargoes  than  at 
any  time  in  our  Nation's  history. 

Nearly  20  years  ago  the  first  major 
oil  crisis  threw  our  economy  into  a 
tailspin.  Since  then,  we  have  witnessed 
additional  oil  crises,  each  sending  our 
Nation's  economy  into  serious  reces- 
sion. 

Moreover,  we  are  still  paying  for  the 
disruption  and  aftershocks  of  the  most 
recent  oil  scare.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  Iraqi  oil  shock  cost  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars  in  GNP.  Moreover,  we  have 
already  forgotten  how  much  Americans 
were  paying  for  gas  just  2  years  ago. 

U.S.  oil  imports  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  are  up  over  500  percent  since  1985 
and  are  climbing.  In  other  words,  our 
country  depends  on  the  unstable  Mid- 
dle East  for  nearly  50  percent  of  our 
oil 

It  is  evident  that  the  country  needs  a 
larger  strategic  petroleum  reserve  now 
more  than  ever. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  STUDUS]. 

Mr.  .STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Members'  offices  are  being  flooded  as 
we  speak  by  letters  from  oil  companies 
and  others  opposing  the  SPRO  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  and  supporting  the 
amendment  to  strike  them,  and  much 
of  what  they  are  telling  you  is  simply 
not  the  case. 

I  have  one  here  from  an  association 
representing  a  major  industry,  and  it 
says  in  part,  '"A  vote  to  strike  the 
SPRO  tax  will  not  affect  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  continue  to  fill  the  re- 
serve with  funds  from  general  reve- 
nues." 

That  1.S  hallucinatory.  It  is  also 
wrong. 

Other  speakers  have  mentioned  these 
facts,  but  let  me  repeat  a  couple  of 
ihem     Wr    h.ive   less   oil    m   the   SPRO 


now  than  we  did  in  1990.  That  is  quite 
simply  because  we  have  not  replaced 
what  we  drew  down  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  war. 

Why  have  we  not  replaced  it'^  We 
have  not  replaced  it  because  we  have 
not  appropriated  any  money  to  do  so 
since  1990.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
Department  of  Energy  has  refused  to 
spend  funds  that  we  have  appropriated 
m  the  past. 

What  about  the  fiscal  year  1993  budg- 
et for  that  Departm.ent  for  SPRO'^  It 
not  only  eliminates  new  funding  for  oil 
purchases  but  it  also  transfers  S126  mil- 
lion of  prior-year  funds 

So  if  someone  tells  you  that  we  do 
not  need  the  set-aside  funding  because 
we  are  going  to  pay  for  it  out  of  gen- 
eral revenues,  be  very  careful  about 
what  else  they  tell  you.  You  can  hardly 
wait  to  pass  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  require  a  balanced  budget. 

Those  who  support  this  amendment 
need  to  ask;  What  are  we  going  to  do 
instead?  Take  our  chances,  keep  our 
fingers  crossed,  hope  and  pray  that  his- 
tory will  not  repeat  itself^  That  we  will 
not  have  another  disruption  in  the 
Middle  Eastern  supplies?  We  will  not 
have  price  spikes  that  will  drive  our 
economy  once  again  into  recession,  a 
recession  from  which  we  are  still  try- 
ing to  emerge'.' 

I  do  not  think  that  hoping  and  pray- 
ing and  wiishing  and  dreaming  are  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  public  policy. 

When  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
first  introduced  this  set-aside  proposal. 
I  opposed  it.  because  it  applied  only  to 
imported  oil.  That  would  have  dis- 
proportionately affected  certain  re- 
gions of  this  country.  The  set-aside 
now  applies  to  all  oil.  and  it  fairly 
spreads  the  burden.  It  is.  contrary  to 
what  you  have  heard  a  moment  ago.  a 
very  small  burden,  one-half  cent  a  gal- 
lon. It  would  cost  a  low-income  house- 
hold that  heats  with  oil  less  than  S2  a 
year.  That  is  less  than  1  penny  a  day. 
That  is  a  price,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  a 
very  small  price  to  pay  for  a  very  large 
benefit.  It  is  one  of  the  cheapest  insur- 
ance policies  I  have  ever  heard  of. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  strongest 
terms  to  reject  what  is  a  very  short- 
sighted amendment. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Brew.^ter], 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time,  and  1  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  to  strike  the  SPRO  tax. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  This  Si 5  billion  tax  on  consumers 
IS  unnecessary  and  unproductive. 

As  you  would  expect,  the  major  oil  compa- 
nies and  refiners  oppose  this  tax.  But  they  are 
not  alone  in  their  opposition  The  American 
Farm  Bureau,  the  Highway  Users  Federation. 
the  National  Cattleman's  Association,  the 
Independent  Petroleum  Association  of  Amer- 
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ica.  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation 
the  Seniors  Coalition,  and  the  New  England 
Council  join  50  other  business,  consumer  ac- 
tion, and  public  interest  groups  m  opposing 
this  tax. 

Based  on  the  Congressional  Budget  Ottice's 
estimate,  this  is  a  Si  5  billion  tax  on  American 
consumers  which  will  disproportionately  impact 
lower  income  people.  Time  and  time  again, 
energy  taxes  have  proven  regressive. 

For  those  of  us  Iwing  in  rural  areas,  this  tax 
will  dramatically  increase  the  cost  of  going  tc 
work  and  traveling  tor  pleasure,  in  most  rura^ 
districts,  there  is  no  mass  transit  providing  a 
viable  alternative  tc  personal  automobiles  O* 
course,  those  who  rely  on  their  vehicles  to 
make  a  living  will  see  their  profits  squeezed 
and  their  economic  viability  threaiened  This  is 
particularly  true  m  rural  areas  with  our  greater 
distances  between  wholesalers  and  retailers 

A  grave  concern  is  the  ettect  of  this  tax  on 
the  independent  refiners.  The  small  refiners, 
with  higher  costs  of  capital  and  without  mul- 
tiple lines  of  business,  woula  contribute  dis- 
proportionateiv  to  fill  the  SPR,  Both  tne  con- 
sumers and  the  refmer  are  at  a  disadvantage 
The  consumer  pays  more  for  the  proaucts 
they  purchase,  and  the  mdepenoent  refmer 
must  compete  with  the  major  integrated  oil 
corporations  who  derive  their  income  from 
more  than  one  source. 

Not  only  IS  this  tax  counterproductive,  it  is 
unnecessar>'.  There  is  no  similar  tax  on  other 
strategic  materials,  such  as  cadmium,  chrome, 
and  platinum,  which  are  stockpiled  b>  the 
Government  for  national  security 

Currently  there  are  nearly  600  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  in  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 
The  maximum  drawdown  rate  is  onU  3  9  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day  tor  the  first  60  days  and 
less  than  that  thereafter.  Although  that  600 
million  barrels  is  not  a  1 50-day  supply,  at  4 
million  barrels  per  day.  it  would  take  us  150 
days  to  draw  down  the  reserve.  In  light  of  the 
current  stockpile  and  the  limited  capacity  for 
bringing  the  reserve  to  market,  there  is  no  jus- 
tification for  imposing  this  flawed  tax 

The  Congress  has  authorized  ana  appro- 
priated nearly  S800  million  for  oil  purchases 
that  the  administration  has  not  spent.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  maintain  a  strategic  petroleum 
reserve.  But  it  should  be  paid  tor  from  our 
general  revenues.  A  regressive,  targeted  tax  is 
unjustified. 

This  bodv  has  considered  man>  ta'getec 
energy  taxes  Most  often  those  taxes  are  tar- 
geted at  the  oil-producing  States  i  consider 
that  unfair.  However,  this  tax  does  not  target 
the  oil  producing  States.  Fifty  percent  of  this 
Si 5  billion  tax  would  t>e  paid  for  by  trie  top  10 
oil  consuming  States.  Although  I  represent  a 
State  that  is  a  net  exporter  of  oil.  i  take  nc 
pleasure  m  targeting  a  few  States  to  pay  fo' 
a  program  that  benefits  the  whole  Nation,  it  is 
unfair  to  target  oii-producmg  States  just  as  it 
IS  unfair  to  target  oil-consummg  States 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  jom  me  m  suppor-- 
ing  the  motion  to  strike. 

D  1330 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr    Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from.  Ohio  [Mr.  Regula] 

Mr.  REGUL.^.  Mr.  Chairm.an.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 
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Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amenilment 

The  Kt'iitlcman  from  Ohio  (Mr 
PkaskJ  hii.s  made  the  case,  and  I  cer- 
tainly endorse  the  (fentleman's  re- 
marks. 

I  serve  on  the  committee  that  appro- 
priates the  fundinur  for  SPRO.  I  would 
point  out  there  presentl.v  remains  S660 
million  from  appropriated  funds  in  the 
account  that  has  not  .vet  been  spent. 

There  is  no  (jueslion  we  need  SPRO 
It  IS  a  question  of  how  to  do  it.  This 
wi>uld  be  an  administrative  jungle.  Not 
all  oil  is  the  same  You  cannot  bring  in 
hundreds  of  different  set-asides  and 
dump  them  into  the  same  pool 

In  my  judffment.  the  DOE  would  have 
to  triple  its  staff  to  handle  this  kind  of 
an  arrangement,  and  that  adds  greatly 
to  the  cost. 

Last,  adding  to  the  cost  of  gasoline 
at  the  pump  and  the  feed  stock  of 
many  industries,  and  we  forget  that 
hundreds  of  Industries  depend  on  feed 
stocks  for  plastics  that  come  out  of  a 
barrel  of  oil. 

To  do  this  at  this  point  in  time  would 
have  a  chilling  effect  on  the  economic 
recovery,  and  I  think  would  result  in  a 
substantial  reduction  of  jobs,  and  that 
is  the  last  thing  we  need  at  this  point 
in  time 

Mr.  ARCHKH  .\Ii  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Fields] 

Mr.  FIP:LD.S.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi]  to  strike  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  i-eserve  set-aside  provi- 
sions contained  in  H.R.  776 

This  legislation  would  change  the 
status  quo  and  require  the  oil  and  gas 
industry  to  pay  for  stocking  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  through  in  kind 
or  cash  payments. 

If  Congress  wants  the  reserve  filled. 
Congress  should  appropriate  the  funds 
necessary. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  ask  the 
question,  what  is  the  state  of  the  oil 
and  gas  industry'  During  the  1980's.  23 
major  U.S.  energy  companies  were 
forced  to  lay  off  more  than  600.000  em- 
ployees. A  far  greater  number  of  lost 
jobs  has  occurred  in  the  U.S.  auto  in- 
dustry. 

From  1987  to  1991.  U.S.  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  to  meet  our  total  oil  needs 
increased  from  27  to  46  percent.  But  it 
is  not  just  the  majors  that  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  exploration  and 
development  restrictions  enacted  in 
this  country  in  recent  years,  or  by  the 
lack  of  money.  The  impact  is  felt 
among  the  independent  energy  compa- 
nies as  well.  From  1981  to  1985.  inde- 
pendents spent  $21  billion  a  year  for  ex- 
ploration and  development,  and  that 
fell  to  S7  billion  a  year  thereafter. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
estimated  that  the  set-aside  provisions 
will  impose  a  $15  billion  tax  on  con- 
sumers of  petroleum  products.  That  is 
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a  serious  burden  on  an  economy  that  is 
already  struggling.  It  is  an  even  more 
serious  burden  on  an  industry  that  is 
already  struggling. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

This  issue  of  administrative  costs  is 
really  a  red  herring  We  leave  it  to  the 
Department  of  Energy  either  to  take 
oil  or  to  translate  this  into  money. 

Now.  everybody  knows  as  a  practical 
matter  they  will  translate  it  into 
money.  Indeed,  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy testifying  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  finally  admitted 
that  if  this  becomes  the  law.  that  is 
precisely  what  they  will  do.  They 
would  dramatically  simplify  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  and  would  translate 
it  into  dollars,  which  is  the  smart  and 
the  simple  way  to  do  this. 

This  is  just  another  case  where  "If 
you  don't  like  it.  this  argument  helps 
make  it  sound  reasonable  to  not  like 
it." 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  DiN- 
GELL].  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  full  committee. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
colleagues  seem  to  have  a  very  short 
memory  in  this  body.  It  is  just  a  little 
over  a  year  ago  that  the  United  States 
sent  half  a  million  young  Americans  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  protect  American 
interests  in  that  area.  And  what  was 
the  paramount  American  interest  to 
which  we  sent  those  men  to  defend''  It 
was  oil. 

Now.  what  happened''  At  the  time  of 
that  invasion  by  Iraq  of  Kuwait,  the 
United  States  saw  oil  prices  in  the 
world  about  double.  We  saw  it  cost 
every  American  family  $1,000.  We  saw 
it  be  coincidental  in  time  with  the 
start  of  one  of  the  most  persistent,  dif- 
ficult, and  hard  recessions  that  this 
country  has  faced  since  1929. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
have  forgotten  some  other  facts.  Three 
times  we  had  a  major  recession  induced 
by  events  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Those 
caused  enormous  hardship  in  every 
part  of  this  country. 

The  first  oil  shutoff  caused  a  10-per- 
cent increase  in  unemployment,  a  10- 
percent  drop  in  auto  production,  a  10- 
percent  drop  in  housing  starts,  and  it 
moved  the  U.S.  economy  to  double- 
digit  inflation. 

The  purpose  of  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  is  not  just  to  provide  oil 
for  tanks,  planes,  and  guns.  It  will  do 
that  and  it  will  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  its  real  purpose  is  to  provide 
a  measure  to  stabilize  the  oil  and  en- 
ergy markets  in  this  country.  That  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  thing. 

Look  at  what  oil  shutoffs  have  done 
to  this  country  and  what  panics  in  the 
oil  markets  have  done  in  this  country 
and  you  will  understand  why  we  need  a 
strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

Now.  we  have  not  put  any  oil  in  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  since  1990 
That  is  better  than  2  years. 


The  President  says  the  budget  crisis 
will  not  pt^rmit  us  to  buy  oil  for  that. 
But  look  at  what  the  cost  of  a  major 
oil  shutoff  or  a  major  perturbation  in 
supply  in  the  Middle  East  will  be  to 
this  country  and  you  will  understand 
why  this  amendment  should  be  voted 
down. 

This  is  a  bad  amendment.  It  strikes 
at  a  very  sound  public  policy  and  it 
strikes  at  a  very  necessary  mechanism 
to  meet  a  major  national  problem  and 
a  very  serious  economic  threat  to  the 
well-being  of  this  country. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  understand, 
it  does  not  make  a  whole  heck  of  a  lot 
of  difference  how  you  get  the  oil  or  how 
you  pay  for  it.  The  President  says  we 
cannot  afford  it  because  there  is  not 
enough  money  in  the  budget. 

My  colleague  who  offers  this  amend- 
ment says  we  cannot  do  it  because  it  is 
essentially  a  tax  invasion. 

People  who  come  from  the  refining 
and  oil-producing  areas  say.  '-My.  it 
will  create  a  hardship  upon  the  refin- 
ers." 

Well,  it  will  create  a  hardship  on  the 
refiners,  but  that  hardship  will  not  last 
very  long,  because  they  will  pass  it  off 
to  the  consumer. 

And  what  is  the  real  cost  of  this  to 
the  consumer?  It  is  about  half  a  cent  a 
gallon  at  the  gasoline  pump,  and  for 
that  the  American  consumer  is  buying 
security  in  a  time  of  severe  threat. 

Now.  if  you  think  that  the  peril  in 
the  Middle  East  is  at  an  end.  you  are 
entirely  foolish  and  you  are  entirely 
unaware  of  the  real  facts.  The  harsh 
fact  is  that  is  still  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous, unbalanced  political,  military, 
and  economic  areas  in  this  world,  and 
that  is  where  we  get  our  oil.  The  Unit- 
ed States  imports  about  50  percent  of 
our  oil.  Our  production  is  dropping  and 
our  imports  are  going  up. 

The  strategic  petroleum  reserve  will 
cover  less  of  the  needs  of  this  country 
in  those  situations. 

Now.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  lis- 
ten. I  have  outlined  the  peril.  I  have 
outlined  the  problem.  I  have  outlined 
the  danger.  I  have  outlined  the  mecha- 
nism. 

I  would  hope  my  colleagues  would 
vote  against  this  amendment,  would 
support  the  idea  that  this  country 
should  pay  the  cost  of  buying  economic 
and  energy  security  for  this  country. 
That  is  what  it  is  all  about. 

We  have  had  President  after  Presi- 
dent say  that  one  of  the  major  pur- 
poses of  our  energy  policy  is  to  see  to 
it  that  we  have  a  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  to  protect  this  country  against 
the  economic  hardship  and  the  eco- 
nomic downside  that  affects  every 
.American  in  these  events. 

A  half  a  cent  a  gallon  is  not  too 
much. 

My  colleagues  in  the  consuming 
areas  say.  well,  it  might  mean  that  we 
will  have  an  oil  import  fee.  It  does  not 
mean  an  oil  import  fee.  It  means  that 


we  are  going  to  buy  security  for  this 
country  against  oil  price  spikes  which 
destroy  the  economy  of  the  country 
and  against  economic  shutdown  and 
hardship  that  follows  those  kinds  of 
events, 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
amendment,  to  support  a  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve.  Every  President  pays 
lip  service  to  it  as  long  as  they  do  not 
have  to  buy  it 

Well,  my  advice  to  this  Congress  is. 
■Let's  spend  the  money  that  it  needs.  " 

The  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
needs  more  than  lip  service.  It  is  secu- 
rity. It  is  opportunity  and  the  well- 
being  of  this  country  on  which  you  are 
voting  here, 

Mr  ANDRKW.S  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  T.WZIN]. 

Mr,  T.A.UZIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  energy  tax  and  in 
support  of  the  amendment  to  strike  it. 

There  are  those  who  would  say  this 
will  answer  our  concerns  about  going 
tu  w.ir  again  over  oil  and  gas. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  memory  is 
fresh  in  many  of  our  minds,  but  the  so- 
lution of  taxing  the  refineries  of  Amer- 
ica will  hardly  protect  America.  It  is 
refined  products  coming  into  this  coun- 
try from  imported  sources,  from  refin- 
eries outside  this  country,  that  most 
threaten  the  security  of  America,  that 
make  it  most  likely  we  are  going  to 
put  our  young  men  and  women  in  bat- 
tle again  to  defend  oil  and  gas  supply 
somewhere  else  in  the  world. 

Oh.  yes,  we  have  a  good  memory,  but 
if  you  really  have  a  good  memory  and 
you  really  want  good  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  for  America,  might  I  sug- 
gest whei-e  you  can  find  one?  A  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  is  nothing  but 
taking  somebody's  oil  and  putting  it 
into  the  ground.  I  have  got  a  secret  for 
you:  We  have  got  a  lot  of  oil  in  the 
ground  in  America.  You  can  just  tap 
into  it  right  now.  All  you  have  got  to 
do  is  open  up  ANWR,  all  you  have  got 
to  do  is  resist  these  moratoria  and  drill 
offshore.  The  SPR's  are  here;  if  your 
memory  is  fresh,  if  you  want  energy  se- 
curity for  America,  do  not  tax  energy 
to  death  .Start  producing  it  for  our 
country 

Mr.  ARCHKK.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  FlDvv.^RDs], 

.Mr  EDWARD.S  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  support  the  motion  to 
strike  the  SPRO  tax  from  this  legisla- 
tion. You  can  call  it  a  fee.  if  you  want, 
but  when  you:-  constituents  begin  to 
pay  higher  prices  at  the  pump,  they  are 
going  to  know  it  is  a  tax.  The  SPRO 
provision  m  this  legislation  is  a  $15  bil- 
lion tax  on  the  oil  industry  which  the 
.■American  consumer  will  pay.  It  will 
adversely  affect  all  parts  of  the  domes- 
tic Oil  industry  and  the  Nation  which 


depends  on  it.  Those  who  do  not  under- 
stand this  do  not  understand  either  ec- 
onomics or  the  oil  and  gas  industry. 

The  confusion  over  the  SPRO  tax 
demonstrates  again  the  absolutely 
weird  energy  policy  which  Congress  has 
followed  for  too  long.  It  is  a  policy  of 
giving  with  one  hand  and  taking  with 
the  other.  We  did  this  in  1986.  when  we 
created  the  alternative  minimum  tax 
which  provided  tax  incentives  m  the 
regular  tax  but  did  include  them  m  the 
AMT.  We  did  it  again  in  1990  and  again 
with  the  AMT  when  we  granted  relief 
in  the  area  of  intangible  lirilling  costs 
and  percentage  depletion  allowance  but 
we  subjected  that  relief  to  restrictions 
which  undercut  the  reform  and  m- 
ci'eased  the  complexity. 

The  result  of  this  absurd  energy  pol- 
icy has  been  a  depleted  energy  indus- 
try. Since  1986  US,  drilling  has  de- 
creased 25  percent,  300,000  energy  jobs 
have  disappeared  and  2  million  barrels 
per  day  of  oil  production  have  dried  up. 
In  my  State  alone  in  the  last  year  we 
lost  3,100  of  those  300,000  lost  jobs. 

As  evidenced  by  this  so-called  energy 
bill,  those  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
lost  jobs  and  billions  of  dollars  in  im- 
ported oil  have  taught  Congress  noth- 
ing. We  are  again  preparing  to  give 
with  one  hand  and  take  with  the  other. 
The  .^MT  reform,  which  was  necessary 
and  which  we  have  included  in  this  bill, 
will  be  offset  by  the  damage  that  we 
will  inflict  on  the  domestic  oil  industry 
through  a  $15  billion  SPRO  tax  and 
damage  we  will  inflict  on  the  natural 
gas  industry  through  this  bill's 
prorationing  provision. 

This  was  to  be  an  energy  bill,  not  a 
tax  bill.  With  this  SPRO  tax.  the  Presi- 
dent will  probably  veto  this  bill  and  we 
will  have  no  energy  legislation  at  all. 
Let  us  get  the  oil  and  gas  industry  of 
America  back  into  the  business  of  pro- 
ducing this  Nation's  energy.  We  can 
begin  to  do  that  by  striking  the  SPRO 
tax. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [.Mr.  SH.^RP]  has  6'2  min- 
utes remaining,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr,  Andrew.s]  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  ARCHER]  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Ml'.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Kir.  Chairman,  let  me  just  i-espond  to 
a  couple  of  points.  First  of  all.  my  col- 
league from  Louisiana  [Mr.  T.^UZIN]  is 
correct,  there  is  a  lot  of  oil  in  the 
ground  to  be  drilled  in  this  country.  He 
is  also  correct  that  by  virtue  of  law 
and  decisions  in  Congress  and  else- 
where, some  of  it  is  offbounds  and  will 
not  be  drilled.  But  that  is  not  the  issue 
about  the  reserve,  because  the  reserve 
is  something  you  can  get  out  rapidly, 
right  now,  if  you  have  it  in  place.  You 
cannot  get  that  oil  out  of  ANWR  quick- 
ly: it  takes  10  to  15  years  of  extensive 
drilling  to  do  that. 

That  is  why  we  have  a  reserve,  for  an 
emergency.  That  is  what  we  are  talk- 
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mg  about  here  because  it   is  an  emer- 
gency when  we  get  hit  hard. 

Let  me  make  another  point  that  con- 
fuses some  folks  about  this  debate.  All 
oil  in  the  country,  in  this  country,  is 
treated  equally;  that  is.  import,  domes- 
tic, wherever  it  is  from,  will  be  subject 
to  this, 

.So  we  are  not  putting  one  person  at 
a  disadvantage  to  another 

The  same  is  true  with  the  independ- 
ent refiners  versus  other  refiners.  h\\ 
oil  is  going  to  be  priced  in  the  market- 
place competitively  at  its  price. 

This  set-aside  is  not  about  control- 
ling prices. 

So  the  independent  refinery  is  not 
going  to  be  disadvantaged  versus 
Exxon.  But  let  me  tell  you  who  it  is 
that  comes  to  Congress  every  time 
there  is  a  price  hike  and  says  to  us. 
"Please  regulate  the  oil  industry, 
please  engage  in  allocation  systems, 
please  do  something  to  help  us."  It  is 
the  independent  oil  refineries  who  have 
as  big  a  stake  as  the  average  consumer 
in  this  country  in  the  use  of  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve,  because  they  do 
not  have  their  own  oil  wells  in  this 
country  supplying  their  own  oil  or  they 
do  not  have  their  automatic  foreign 
links  that  an  integrated  international 
company  has. 

So  these  people.  I  understand  their 
complaints  about  this  provision,  but 
the  independent  refiner  is  not  dis- 
advantaged competitively.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  far  better  off  in  an  oil  crisis, 
having  a  stronger  reserve.  Unquestion- 
ably, the  average  consumer  would  be 
better  off.  too. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Sh.arp]  will  have  the  right  to  close 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  of  the  balance  of  my  time  to 
the    gentleman    from    California    [Mr, 

TH0M.'\S]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  thank 

the  gentleman  for  the  time. 

Everyone  believes  in  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve,  everyone  wants  to  fill 
the  strategic  petroleum  reser\'e.  As  I 
said  earlier,  next  month,  at  no  net  cost 
to  the  taxpayers.  20.000  barrels  a  day 
will  now  from  Elk  Hills  in  California 
through  pipelines  to  fill  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  numbers 
bandied  about  today,  and  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people  understand  the  truth 
in  the  numbers. 

The  1  billion  barrels  capacity  is  a 
fixed  figure,  it  is  an  amount  of  oil.  in 
barrels.  The  90-day  use  figure  is  the  net 
import  use  figure.  It  is  controlled  by 
domestic  production  and  by  consump- 
tion. 

In  1990  the  net  import  figure  was  42 
percent  of  our  consumption,  m  1991  it 
was  40  percent,  so  far  in  1992  it  is  36 
percent.  There  actually  has  been  a 
slight    reduction    m    the    net     import 
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usiiKe  over  thf  last  2  years.  It  is  a  com- 
bination of  both  consumption  and  do- 
mestic production. 

The  important  thinvr  to  undei'stand  is 
the  way  in  which  the  Sl'RO  is  to  be 
filled  This  is  simply  the  wronjir  way  to 
do  it 

When  you  see  the  tfentleman  from 
Ohio.  Don  Pkask.  and  the  ijentleman 
from  Texas,  BiLi.  AKCHKR.  both  stand 
up  on  the  same  side  of  the  issue,  that 
covers  virtually  the  entire  spectrum  of 
the  House.  Both  are  in  opposition  to 
this  measure.  It  will  be  an  administra- 
tive nightmare. 

The  goal  is  good,  it  is  the  wrong  way 
to  do  it 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  a  vote  in  favor 
of   striking    this    ill-conceived,    ill-ad- 


hurt  them  when  we  aif  K'oirik;  tn  impose 
a  $15  million  tax  just  does  not  make 
sense 

That  is  kind  of  like  a  man  getting  in 
a  dentist's  chair,  and  the  dentist  has  a 
big  long  needle,  and  he  says.  "Just  stay 
still.  This  wont  hurt  you  a  bit."  It  is 
going  to  hurt  our  people,  and  we.  there- 
fore, ought  not  to  keep  this  bill  like  it 
is  The  amendment  of  Mr  RosTENKOw- 
SKI  ought  to  be  approved 

Mr.  Chairman,  we.  in  the  producing 
States,  do  not  oppose  the  SRO.  We 
favor  it.  But  the  cost  of  such  a  reserve 
ought  not  be  borne  by  the  oil  and  gas 
Industry  alone.  That  is  not  fair. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  in  lull  support  ot  Chair- 
man RoSTENKOWSKi's  amendment  to  strike  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  provision  t)ecause 


vised,  and  unnecessary  provision  in  an     of  the  harmful  affects  the  set-aside  require- 


otherwise  generally  reasonable  energy 
package. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  close  our  debate.  I  .yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  (Mr 
PiCKl.Kl 

Mr  PICKLK  .Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
full  support  of  Chairman  RosTENKOw- 
SKi's  amendment  to  strike  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  because  of  its 
harmful  effects  on  our  refineries  antl  on 
the  consumer  as  well. 

To  impose  a  tax  at  a  time  when  the 


ment  would  have  on  our  domestic  petroleum 
industry,  and  on  consumers 

To  impose  a  tax  at  a  time  when  the  oil  ng 
count  IS  at  its  lowest  number  m  recorded  his- 
tory IS  simply  bad  p>olicy  The  tax  would  cause 
domestic  refiners  to  take  their  operations 
abroad — creating  more  job  losses — when 
nearly  300,000  jobs  have  been  lost  in  the  oil 
industry  over  the  past  decade.  We  ought  not 
put  a  Si  5  billion  fax  on  an  already-belea- 
guered industry. 

Further,  the  cost  of  the  set-aside  would  be 
passed  on  to  consumers  and  businesses.  We 


oil  rig  count  is  at  its  lowest  number  in     all  would  see  higher  prices  for  not  only  gaso- 


recorded  history  simply  is  not  good 
policy.  The  tax  would  cause  domestic 
refiners  to  take  their  operations 
abroad,  creating  more  losses,  more  job 
losses  Mr.  Chairman.  300.000  jolis  have 
been  lost  by  this  industry  already.  We 
ought  not  put  a  $15  billion  tax  on  an  al- 
ready beleaguered  industry. 
Further,    the    cost    of   the    set-aside 


line,  but  heating  fuel,  as  well  And  the  hardest 
hit  by  these  higher  prices  would  be  lower  in- 
come Americans. 

In  no  other  industry  do  we  find  the  Govern- 
ment requiring  a  free  reserve  ot  a  resource.  In 
our  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  we  voted  to 
strike  this  1  percent  tax  on  oil  refiners  and  im- 
porters and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same  today.  A  mandated  set-aside  imposed 


would  be  passed  on  to  consumers  and     on  industry  is  not  a  lair  way  to  fill  out  strategic 
business,  as  has  been  seated  here  over     petroleum  reserves. 


and  over  today.  And  the  hardest  hit  by 
these  high  prices  would  be  the  lower  in- 
come Americans. 
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No  other  industry  do  we  find  the  Gov- 
ernment lequiring  a  free  reserve  of  re- 
source. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard 
statements  here  today  that  we  ought 
to  mark  down  as  absolutely  false.  One 
grentleman  got  up  and  said,  'When  will 
we  ever  learn"'  We  ought  not  to  let  our 
strategic  oil  reserves  go  too  low." 

Well,  we  ought  to  have  learned  that 
what  we  need  to  do  is  give  the  industry 
some  incentives  to  go  and  produce  the 
oil.  If  I  came  forward  with  an  incentive 
today  for  an  oil  import  fee.  or  any  kind 
of  incentives  to  drill,  the  people 
against  this  amendment  today  would 
be  standing  up  here  squealing  like  a 
stuck  pig.  They  would  not  give  us  the 
time  of  day.  They  have  cut  out  the  in- 
centives year  after  year,  and  that  is 
where  our  problem  is. 

Second,  we  have  had  people  say, 
"Well,  this  really  won't  hurt  our  refin- 
eries." My  refineries  in  Texas  tell  me 
it  will   hurt  us.   To  say  it  would  not 


Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  at  a  key  point 
on  an  issue  that  for  more  than  a  decade 
has  had  strong  bipartisan  support  to 
filling  the  reserve.  Our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Tho.m- 
AS].  who  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
SPR.  and  many  other  important  en- 
ergy policies  in  this  country,  stated  it. 
We  all  believe  in  the  goal.  He  does  not 
like  the  means. 

Well,  my  colleagues,  we  set  this  up  as 
a  backup.  That  means  that  if  the  ad- 
ministration wants  to  fill  SPR.  if  the 
Congress  wants  to  fill  SPR.  we  can  do 
as  we  have  in  the  past,  appropriate  the 
money,  and  that  will  happen. 

My  concern,  and  the  concern  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
has  been  that  increasingly  this  has  not 
been  done  despite  the  fact  that  every- 
body says  it  is  critically  important  In- 
deed, because  our  imports  are  going  to 
continue  to  grow,  the  filling  of  SPR  be- 
comes increasingly  important  over 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  SPR  is  our  most 
important  international  tool.  Whether 
we  use  it  or  not,  it  is  a  major  deterrent 


in  a  world  market  in  which  many,  or 
actually  a  few.  governments  can  make 
major  decisions  that  have  major  im- 
pacts on  the  world  economy. 

Yesterday,  one  of  those  governments 
made  a  decision  that  cost  much  more 
than  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 
In  1  day  they  made  that  decision  in 
Saudi  Arabia. 

My  colleagues,  this  is  the  only  pro- 
tection we  have.  Let  us  keep  it. 

Now.  as  to  those  costs,  nobody  wants 
to  add  any  costs.  But  the  reality  is  we 
are  talking  about  half-a-cent-a-gallon. 
As  I  said,  "yesterday,  you  already  got 
five  times  that  increase."  That  hap- 
pens to  us  daily  in  this  marketplace 

The  reality  is  that  we  lose  tons  of 
money,  as  we  pointed  out  on  several  of 
our  charts,  when  oil  shocks  come,  be- 
fore the  recessions,  the  last  three  re- 
cessions when  people  were  thrown  out 
of  work.  The  SPR  is  the  only  tool 
available  for  us.  It  is  not  my  favorite 
way  to  do  it.  by  a  setaside.  but  we  have 
It  as  a  backup.  If  the  administration  is 
committed,  if  the  Congress  is  commit- 
ted, we  will  never  see  this 

Now  my  colleagues  also  know  that 
when  we  go  to  conference  committee 
on  this,  we  are  going  to  be  scaled  back. 
We  will  never  win  the  full  amount.  But, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  got  to  win 
something,  we  have  got  to  start  here. 

This  is  the  only  emergency  provision. 
It  is  the  only  policy  that  we  have  that 
can  protect  the  consumer,  the  econ- 
omy, the  farmer,  and  the  worker  at  a 
time  of  an  oil  price  shock,  and  it  will 
only  be  good  if  we  continue  to  fill  it  be- 
cause its  need  is  going  to  be  greater  in 
the  future,  and  \  have  heard  no  one 
here  today  say  there  is  less  likelihood 
of  an  oil  price  shock  in  the  future.  No 
one  here  today  has  said  we  suddenly 
have  stability  in  the  Middle  East.  No- 
body here  today  has  denied  the  fact 
that  65  percent  of  the  world's  oil  re- 
serves are  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  reject  this 
amendment  and  protect  the  Nation's 
security. 

Mr.  ARCHER.   Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  'York  [Mr.  Lknt] 
Mr    LENT    Mr    Chairman.   I   rise  m   strong 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr   Ros- 
TENKOWSKi  to  strike  portions  of  title  14  of  HP 
776  dealing  with  filling  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve.  The  SPR  set-aside  tee,  as  repoded 
by   the    Energy    and   Commerce   Committee 
was  the  one  provision  ot  H  R    776  which  did 
not  receive  bipartisan  support 

I  believe  that  this  resep>/e  is  critical  m  pro- 
tecting the  United  States  from  interruptions  m 
Oil  supply  However,  the  proposal  to  fill  the 
SPR  by  taxing  oil  importers  and  domestic  re- 
finers IS  both  costly  and  unworkable 

Presently,  the  SPR  contains  about  558  mil- 
lion barrels  of  petroleum  product  This  is 
roughly  equivalent  to  81  days  ot  supply  in  the 
event  of  a  total  shutoft  ol  all  petroleum  im- 
ports. This  means  we  already  have  a  signifi- 
cant level  ot  energy  security  Thus,  I  do  not 
feel  il  IS  imperative  that  we  now  rush  to  till  the 


reserve  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  US. 
economy 

The  petroleum  set-aside  provision  in  title  14 
increases  the  cost  of  petroleum  products  to 
consumers.  Its  impact  on  the  U.S.  economy 
will  be  far-reaching,  costing  possibly  Si  billion 
per  year  and  as  many  as  45,000  jobs  These 
costs  are  especially  high  in  light  of  the  tact 
that  the  SPR  petroleum  account  dedicated  to 
financing  acquisition  of  oil  for  the  reserve  cur- 
rently contains  at)ou1  S748  million. 

Thus,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment  to  strike  the  strategic  petroieuoi 
reserve  set-aside 

Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  Rostenkowski  amendment  We 
need  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  to  re- 
duce our  vulnerability  and  dependence  on 
OPEC  oil 

As  a  member  who  is  deeply  concerned 
about  Middle  East  issues.  I  feel  ver^'  strongly 
atx)ut  our  need  toi  3  itrategic  petroleum  re- 
serve. The  1973  Arat>lsraeli  War  was  one  ot 
the  primary  reasons  tor  the  energy  crisis  we 
lived  through  that  year 

The  more  dependent  we  are  on  foreign  oH. 
the  greater  leverage  the  Arabs  have  and  the 
greater  the  risk  to  Israels  security  That  is  why 
we  need  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  and 
why  the  American  Jewish  Congress  opposes 
this  amendment, 

A  sufficient  and  operating  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  will  reduce  our  dependence  on 
Middle  East  oil  and  improve  the  security  of 
both  the  United  States  and  Israel, 

Three  times  m  the  last  20  years.  Arab  oil 
embargoes  have  sent  oil  prices  skyrocketing 
vMth  severe  consequences.  We  can  all  re- 
memtjer  the  long  gas  lines 

In  New  York  we  can  remember  only  bemg 
able  to  buy  gas  on  odd  or  even  days.  The  last 
embargo,  the  one  following  the  Iraqi  invasion 
ot  Kuwait,  was  largely  responsible  tor  the  re- 
cession in  which  we  now  tmd  ourselves. 

Title  14  of  H.R  775  also  contains  an  author- 
ization and  a  filling  mechanism  tor  a  regional 
refined  product  reserve  [RPR].  Despite  the 
tact  that  the  RPR  has  been  m  place  tor  2 
years  now,  the  administration  has  gone  out  ot 
Its  way  to  avoid  tilling  it 

In  Its  1993  budget  request,  the  Department 
ot  Energy  requested  a  grand  total  ot  zero  dol- 
lars to  fill  the  RPR  It  IS  obvious  we  are  need 
a  new  method  of  filling  the  RPR  H.R  775 
gives  us  such  a  method. 

For  the  sake  ot  our  economy,  for  the  sake 
ot  Israel's  security,  we  need  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve  Vote  "no"  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  LEWIS  of  Florida  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
m  support  of  the  Rostenkowski  amendment, 
which  will  strip  the  several  billion  dollar  tax  on 
all  consumers  of  oil  m  this  country  out  ot  H.R. 
776,  the  Comprehensive  Energy  Policy  Act 

Like  most  in  this  body,  I  support  the  exist- 
ence of  a  strategic  petroleum  reserve.  This  re- 
serve makes  sense  from  txjth  an  economic 
and  military  strategic  standpoint. 

However,  the  issue  here  is  funding.  I  tielieve 
that  we  must  be  honest  if  we  are  to  accelerate 
the  tilling  of  this  reser\/e.  We  must  buy  the  oil 
with  appropnated  funds 

Going  through  the  back  door  and  requiring 
petroleum  companies  to  contribute  to  this  fund 
IS  nothing  more  than  a  thinly  disguised  gas  tax 
on  the  American  public. 


I  have  been  on  record  opposing  a  tax  of  this 
type  for  several  reasons.  First,  I  tjelieve  this 
type  of  tax  to  t>e  regressive.  Second,  we  do 
not  need  new  taxes,  we  need  to  reduce 
spending.  Third,  gasoline  taxes  should  be 
used  tor  transportation  purposes,  not  as  gen- 
eral revenue. 

Regressive  hidden  taxes  are  not  the  answer 
to  our  energy  problems.  Support  the  Rosten- 
kowski amendment. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  just  wanted  to  comment  on  the  mis- 
taken notion  presented  here  that  taxing  our  re- 
finers and  petroleum  importers  by  a  halt  cent 
per  gallon  of  fuel  is  a  good  idea  for  farmers. 

I  tielieve  farmers  have  a  good  understand- 
ing of  what  IS  good  tor  them,  and  I  find  that 
every  major  farm  organization,  whether  liberal 
or  conservative,  or  whether  representing  those 
who  raise  livestock  or  those  who  raise  crops, 
are  all  opposed  to  the  bill's  plan  for  expanding 
our  strategic  petroleum  reserve 

We  all  know  that  we  need  a  SPR,  and  we 
know  we  must  continue  to  increase  the  SPR 
to  avoid  fuel  price  spikes  when  our  oil  import 
sources  are  threatened.  The  best  answer  to 
accomplish  that,  however,  is  not  found  m  the 
new  tax  proposed  by  the  bill,  and  that  is  why 
we  must  remove  it  from  the  bill 

It  seems  to  me  that,  before  we  ask  Amer- 
ican farmers  to  pay  higher  fuel  costs  to  en- 
large our  petroleum  reserve,  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  force  the  administration  to  use  the 
SPR  the  way  it  was  intended,  and  to  continue 
to  increase  the  SPR  under  the  plan  that  is  al- 
ready in  law. 

A  good  v^ay  to  build  up  our  SPR  would  be 
to  apply  an  import  tee  on  oil  whenever  the 
price  ot  oil  tell  below  820  per  barrel.  With  that 
kind  ot  plan,  I  could  support  a  program  to  re- 
build the  SPR  taster  than  it  is  presently  being 
rebuilt. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  tax-and- 
spend  mentality  of  the  liberal  establishment  ot 
this  Congress  is  at  it  again.  In  their  never-end- 
ing search  tor  new  ways  to  extract  from  Amer- 
icans their  hard-earned  dollars,  they  have 
stumbled  upon  another  crafty  idea — contained 
in  the  House  comprehensive  energy  biii.  It  is 
a  provision  that  would  levy  a  tax  on  petroleum 
refiners  and  importers  to  pay  tor  future  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  purchases — a  hidden 
tax  that  would  immediately  be  passed  on  to 
consumers. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  American  people 
are  so  fed  up  with  the  liberal  establishment  of 
this  Congress''  Mr.  Chairman,  I  adamantly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  strike  this  provision 
from  the  bill 

It  any  of  my  colleagues  really  believe  the  oil 
industry  is  going  to  absorb  the  cost  of  this  tax, 
you  are  either  terribly  naive  or  incredibly  stu- 
pid. They  will  simply  pass  the  cost  on  to  indi- 
vidual Americans. 

They  will  pass  it  on  to  America's  independ- 
ent oil  and  gas  producers,  who  have  suffered 
the  loss  ot  410,000  jobs  nationwide,  including 
some  4,000  in  my  State  ot  Montana  in  the 
past  decade 

They  will  pass  it  onto  Montana's  farmers 
and  ranchers,  who  this  year  face  a  drought  ot 
potentially  devastating  proportions. 

They  will  pass  it  onto  our  senior  citizens  and 
families  with  young  children. 

Representative  Phil  Sharp,  the  author  ot 
this  tax,  himself  has  stated  that  consumers  will 
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"shoulder  the  brunt  of  the  set-aside  costs"  ot 
this  provision. 

And  It  is  the  people  ot  my  State  of  Montana 
who'll  carry  the  heaviest  part  ot  the  burden 
Montana  has  the  fourth  largest  land  mass  ot 
any  State  in  the  Union.  The  population  is 
spread  out  evenly  in  hurvjreds  of  cities,  towns, 
and  communities  dotting  the  State. 

Transportation  is  easily  one  of  the  biggest 
costs  in  Montana.  And  it  comes  as  no  surpnse 
to  me  that  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
estimates  this  tax  on  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve; 

Makes  Montana  one  ot  20  States  that  will 
pay  75  percent  of  the  cost,  and 

Forces  Montanans  to  pay  the  I2th  highest 
cost  per  family  of  any  of  the  50  States. 

The  average  cost  ot  this  tax  to  Montana 
families  is  estimated  at  S200  a  year  That's 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  average  wage 
earned  by  Montanans.  Total  cost  to  Montana 
consumers  is  estimated  at  Si  10  million — at)oul 
the  size  ot  the  projected  deficit  in  Montana's 
State  government  budget 

Perhaps  the  east  coast  urban  States  can  af- 
ford to  pay  this  tax,  but  the  people  ot  my  State 
don't  have  any  more  to  give  It  you  want  to  fill 
up  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve — fine.  I 
support  that.  But  don't  Oo  it  on  the  backs  ot 
our  producers  and  our  consumers. 

1  vehemently  urge  support  of  the  Rosten- 
kowski amendment  to  strike  this  tax  from  the 
bill,  and  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  protecting  American  jobs  and  American 
families 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkow- 
ski]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it, 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr   SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  263.  noes  135. 
not  voting  36.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  140] 
AYES-263 


AUard 

Byron 

Dreier 

Allen 

Callahan 

Duncan 

Anderson 

Camp 

Edwards  lOKi 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Campbell  |C0> 

Edwards  (TXl 

.Andrews  (TXl 

Cardin 

Emerson 

Annunzio 

Chandler 

English 

Applefate 

Chapman 

Erdreich 

Archer 

Clement 

Espy 

Armey 

dinger 

Ewing 

Baker 

Coble 

Fawell 

Ballenger 

Coleman  (TXi 

Fazio 

Barnard 

Combest 

Feighan 

Barrett 

Condit 

Fields 

Barton 

CoughliB 

FoglietU 

Bate  man 

Cox  iCA) 

FordiTN. 

Bereuter 

Coyne 

Franks  (CTi 

Benll 

Cramer 

Frost 

Bilbray 

Cunningham 

Gallegly 

Bihrakis 

Harden 

Gallo 

Biackwell 

Davis 

Gaydos 

Bhley 

de  la  Garza 

Gekas 

Boehner 

DeFazio 

Geren 

Borski 

Derrick 

Gibbons 

Brfwster 

Dickinson 

Gilchrest 

Brooks 

Dicks 

Gillmor 

Broomfield 

Dooley 

Gingnch 

Bryant 

Doollttle 

Glickman 

Bjnning 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Gonzalez 

B'jstamante 

Doman  (CAi 

Goodhng 
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Graii'U 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TX) 

HanunerechniKlt 

Haiicoik 

Hans*^n 

HastTt 

Hatcher 

Hayes  iLA) 

HeOey 

Hefnrr 

H^nry 

Heiyer 

Hoa«laD'i 

Hobson 

Hopktnj 

HorloD 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckahy 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofp 

Ireland 

Junes 

Jefferson 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CTi 

Johnson  (TX) 

Jones  (NC I 

Kulch 

Kleczka 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kopetski 

Koslmayer 

Kyi 

Lancaster 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Leach 

Lehman  ( C  A  i 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (CA) 

LIghtfoot 

LIplnski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowery  ( C  A  i 

Luken 

Machtley 

Marlenee 
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Abercrombie 

AckemuiD 

Andrews  iME) 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Bacchus 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Boehlert 

Bonlor 

Boucher 

Browder 

Brown 

Carper 

Clay 

Coleman  (MOi 

Collins  I  MI  I 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Costello 

Cox  (ILi 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Dingell 

DUon 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 


McCandleas 

MoCrery 

MrCurdy 

MiDermott 

McEwen 

M.:MlllaniNCi 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mollnarl 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Moran 

Morrison 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal(NCi 

Nichols 

Nussle 

Orttx 

Ortoo 

Pmrker 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne (VAl 

Pease 

Perkins 

Peterson  iFL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pukle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Purse  II 

Quillen 

K.thAll 

RamstaU 

Rangol 

Raveni-'I 

Ray 

ReguU 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

RiKlts 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogt.  n 

Rohrabacher 

Kos-Lehtin'-n 

Rostenkowxkt 

NOES- 135 

Engel 

Evans 

Fish 

Flake 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank  (MA) 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gllman 

Gordon 

Oreen 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hams 

Hayes  (ID 

Hertel 

Hochbryeckner 

Horn 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (OA) 

Jonlz 

Kanjorski 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lowey iNY) 

Markey 


Roth 

Rowland 

Sangmelster 

Santorum 

Sarpaltus 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schlff 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shuster 

Sislsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  ( lA I 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  I  OR) 

Smith  iTX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Sprat  t 

Staggers 

Stalling* 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stump 

SundqulKi 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (NCi 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  iGAi 

Thomas  iWYi 

Thornton 

Traflcant 

C'pton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlsclosky 

Voikmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

WaUh 

U'eher 

Weldnn 

Williams 

WilKon 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wylie 

Young  (AK> 

Zelirr 

ZImmer 


Martinez 

Mavroulei 

Mazzoll 

McClosket 

Mc'Hugh 

McMlllen  (MO- 

Mfume 

MIneta 

Mink 

Moakley 

Moody 

Morella 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

NeaKMAi 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Olver 

Owen*  (NY) 

Owens  (L'Ti 

Pallone 

PanelLa 

Pastor 

Payne (NJ) 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Price 

Reed 

Roe 

Rose 

Roukema 

Roybal 


Sanders 

Savage 

Schumer 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shays 

Sikorskl 

Slatterj' 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FLi 


Alexander 

Anthony 

Bentl^y 

Boxer 

Bruce 

Burton 

Campbell  (CA) 

Can- 

Collins  (ID 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

DeLay 


Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swell 

Swift 

Synar 

Taylor  (MS) 

Torreji 

Trailer 

Unsoeld 
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Washington 

Waters 

Wax  man 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (FLi 


Donnelly 

Faacell 

Guarlni 

Holloway 

Kaptur 

Lagomarsino 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Man  ton 

Martin 

Mauul 

McCollum 

D   1416 
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McDade 

McGrath 

Mollohan 

Oakar 

Oxley 

Packard 

Rusao 

Scheuer 

Schulze 

Torncelll 

Towns 

Whitun 


The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr  Anlhony  for.  with  Mr.  Levlne  of  Cali- 
fornia against 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  for.  with  Mrs  Boxer 
against. 

Mr.  Holloway  for.  with  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois against. 

Mr.  PRICE  and  Mr  ATKINS  changed 
their  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no."" 

Mr.  BLACKWELL.  Mr.  SKAGGS.  and 
Ms.  LONG  changed  their  vote  from 
■"no"  to  ■"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

PKKSdNAI.  KXI'l.ANATIoN 

Mr.  LEWIS  o(  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
unavo)dably  detained  during  the  rollcall  vote 
on  the  Rosteni<owski  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve amendment  to  H.R.  776.  Had  I  been 
here,  I  would  have  voted  for  the  amendment. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr  Chairman,  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  and  did  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  cast  my  vote  on  the  Rostenl<owski 
amendment  to  delete  ttie  strategic  p)etroleum 
reserve  set-aside  funding  provision.  Had  I 
been  present.  I  would  have  voted  "no." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  now  in  order  to 
consider  amendment  No.  7  printed  in 
House  Report  102  533. 

AMKNDME.NT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  RAHAl.L 

Mr  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Rahall:  Page 
704.  after  line  4,  insert- 

SEC.  2S02.  COAI.  REMININC. 

(a)  Modification  ok  Prohibition.— Section 
510  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Rec- 
lamation Act  of  1977  (30  use  1260)  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section at  the  end  thereof: 

••(ei  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  the  prohibition  of  subsection  (ci 
shall  not  apply  to  a  permit  application  due 
to  any  violation  resulting  from  an  unantici- 
pated event  or  condition  at  a  surface  coal 
mining  operation  on  lands  eligible  for  remin- 


mg  under  a  permit  held  by  the  person  mak- 
ing such  application.  As  used  in  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'violation'  has  the  same 
meaning  as  such  term  has  under  subsection 
ic)  The  authority  of  this  subsection  and  sec- 
tion 515(20)(B)  shall  terminate  on  September 
30.  2010". 

(b)  Period  of  Responsibility  —Section 
515(b)(20)  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and 
Reclamation  Act  of  1977  |30  U.S.C.  1265(bi(20i) 
IS  amended  as  follows: 

(li  Insert  "(A)"  after  "(20)  " 

(2)  Add  the  following  new  subparagraph  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(B)  on  lands  eligible  for  remining  assume 
the  responsibility  for  successful  revegetation 
for  a  period  of  two  full  years  after  the  last 
year  of  augmented  seeding,  fertilizing,  irri- 
gation, or  other  work  in  order  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  the  applicable  standards,  except 
in  those  areas  or  regions  of  the  country 
where  the  annual  average  precipitation  is 
twenty-six  inches  or  less,  then  the  operator's 
assumption  of  responsibility  and  liability 
will  extended  for  a  period  of  five  full  years 
after  the  last  year  of  augmented  seeding,  fer- 
tilizing, irrigation,  or  other  work  in  order  to 
assure  compliance  with  the  applicable  stand- 
ards.". 

(c)  Definitions.— Section  701  of  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977 
i30  use.  1291)  is  amended  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  i32i  and  in- 
serting a  semicolon  in  lieu  thereof,  and  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraphs  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(33)  the  term  'unanticipated  event  or  con- 
dition' as  used  in  section  510(e)  means  an 
event  or  condition  encountered  in  a  remining 
operation  that  was  not  contemplated  by  the 
applicable  surface  coal  mining  and  reclama- 
tion permit:  and 

"(34)  the  term  lands  eligible  for  remining' 
means  those  lands  that  would  otherwise  be 
eligible  for  expenditures  under  section  404  or 
under  section  402(gii4)". 

idi  Eligibility —Section  404  of  the  Surface 
.Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977 
i30  U.S.C.  12341  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof: 
"Surface  coal  mining  operations  on  lands  el- 
igible for  remining  shall  not  affect  the  eligi- 
bility of  such  lands  for  reclamation  and  res- 
toration under  this  title  after  the  release  of 
the  bond  or  deposit  for  any  such  operation  as 
provided  under  section  519.  In  the  event  the 
bond  or  deposit  for  a  surface  coal  mining  op- 
eration on  lands  eligible  for  remining  is  for- 
feited, lunds  available  under  this  title  may 
lie  used  if  the  amount  of  such  bond  or  deposit 
is  not  sufficient  to  provide  for  adequate  rec- 
lamation or  abatement,  except  that  if  condi- 
tions warrant  the  Secretary  shall  imme- 
diately exercise  his  authority  under  section 
410.  ". 

(e)     ABANDONED     COAL     REFUSE     SrTES.— ( 1 ) 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  the 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation 
Act  of  1977  to  the  contrary,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall,  within  one  year  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  publish  projxised  reg- 
ulations in  the  Federal  Register,  and  after 
opportunity  for  public  comment  publish 
final  regulations,  establishing  environ- 
mental protection  performance  and  reclama- 
tion standards,  and  separate  permit  systems 
applicable  to  operations  for  the  on-site  re- 
processing of  abandoned  coal  refuse  and  op- 
erations for  the  removal  of  abandoned  coal 
refuse  on  lands  that  would  otherwise  be  eli- 
gible for  expenditure  under  section  404  and 
section  402(g)(4)  of  the  Surface  Mining  Con- 
trol and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977 

(2)  The  standards  and  permit  systems  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  ill  shall  distinguish 
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between  those  operations  which  reprocess- 
abandoned  coal  refuse  on-site,  and  those  op- 
erations w"hich  completely  remove  an  aban- 
doned ( (lal  refuse  from  a  site  for  the  direct 
use  of  such  coal  refuse,  or  for  the  reprocess- 
ing of  such  coal  refuse,  at  another  location. 
Such  standards  and  permit  systems  shall  be 
premised  on  the  distinct  differences  between 
opeiations  for  the  on-site  reprocessing,  am! 
operations  for  the  removal,  of  abandoned 
coal  refuse  and  other  types  of  surface  coal 
mining'  uperations. 

1 31  The  Secretary  may  devise  a  different 
standard  than  any  of  those  set  forth  m  sec- 
tion .S!5  and  section  516  of  the  Surface  Min- 
ing Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977,  and 
devise  a  separate  permit  system,  if  he  deter- 
mines, on  a  standard-by-standard  basis,  that 
a  different  standard  may  facilitate  the  on- 
site  reprocessing,  or  the  removal,  of  aban 
doned  coal  refuse  in  a  manner  that  would 
provide  the  same  level  of  environmental  pro- 
tection as  under  section  515  and  section  516 

(4)  Not  later  than  30  days  prior  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  proposed  regulations  referred 
to  in  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
United  States  Senate  containing  a  detailed 
description  of  any  environmental  protection 
performance  and  reclamation  standards,  and 
separate  permit  systems,  devised  pursuant  to 
this  subsection. 

SFC    2,50,1    SIRFACE  MINING  ACT  IMPLEMENTA- 
TION. 

n.  .S',.  h.^iLiE.SCK  ill  .Section  TlTibi  of  the 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation 
Act  of  1977  (30  U.S.C.  1307(bii  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(A)  Strike  "a  surface  coal  mine  "  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "surface  coal  mining  oper- 
ations". 

(B)  Strike  "surface  coal  mine  operation" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "surface  coal  min- 
ing operations". 

(2)  Title  VII  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (30  U.S.C.  1291 
and  following)  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 

"SEC.  720.  (a)  Surface  coal  mining  oper- 
ations shall  comply  with  each  of  the  follow- 
ing recjuirements: 

"ill  Promptly  repair,  or  compensate  for, 
damage  resulting  from  subsidence  caused  to 
any  structure  or  facility  due  to  underground 
coal  mining  operations,  without  regard  to 
the  mining  technique  used.  Repair  of  damage 
shall  include  rehabilitation,  restoration,  or 
replacement  of  the  damaged  structure  or  fa- 
cility. Compensation  shall  be  provided  to  the 
owner  of  the  damaged  structure  or  facility 
and  shall  be  in  the  full  amount  of  the  dimi- 
nution in  value  resulting  from  the  subsid- 
ence. Compensation  may  be  accomplished  by 
the  purchase,  prior  to  mining,  of  a 
noncancellable  premium-prepaid  insurance 
policy 

■■(21  Promptly  replace  any  water  supply  for 
domestic,  agricultural,  industrial,  or  other 
legitimate  use  which  has  been  affected  by 
contamination,  diminution,  or  interruption 
resulting  from  surface  coal  mining  oper- 
ations. 

"(b)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall,  after  providing  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  public  comment,  promulgate 
final  regulations  to  implement  subsection 
(a I  Such  regulations  shall  include  adequate 
blinding  to  ensure  that  the  requirements  of 
subsection  lai  are  met 

'bi  Valid  Existing  Rights.  -Section  701  of 
the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation 


Act  of  1977  1 30  U  S  C  1291  '  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  paragraph  after  para- 
graph i34i  \a.f  added  by  section  280Iic:  of  this 
Act  I- 

"(35i  for  the  purpose  of  sectitjn  522ie'  valid 
existing  rights'  means— 

"(.^1  Except  for  haul  roads  and  as  other- 
wise provided  under  this  paragraph,  those 
property  rights  of  the  applicant  m  existence 
on  August  3,  1977,  that  were  created  by  a  le- 
gally binding  conveyance,  lease,  deed,  con- 
tract or  other  document  which  authorizes 
the  applicant,  any  subsidiary,  affiliate  or 
persons  controlled  by  or  under  common  con- 
trol with  the  applicant,  to  produce  coal  by  a 
surface  coal  mining  operation:  and  the  per- 
son proposing  to  conduct  surface  coal  mining 
operations  in  an  area  protected  under  sec- 
tion 522(ei  either— 

"(i)  had  been  validly  issued,  or  was  making 
a  good  faith  effort  to  obtain,  as  of  August  3. 
1977,  all  state  and  federal  permits  necessary 
to  conduct  such  operations  on  those  lands;  or 

"(ii)  can  demonstrate  that  the  coal  is  both 
needed  for,  and  immediately  adjacent  to.  an 
ongoing  surface  coal  mining  operation  which 
existed  on  August  3,  1977. 

■•(B)  For  haul  roads  the  term  valid  exist- 
ing rights'  means— 

■■(i)  a  recorded  right-of-way,  a  recorded 
easement  or  a  permit  for  a  coal  haul  road  re- 
corded as  of  August  3,  1977,  or 

"(ill  any  other  road  in  existence  as  of  Au- 
gust 3,  1977. 

"(C)  When  an  area  comes  under  the  protec- 
tion of  section  522ie)  after  August  3,  1977,  the 
date  the  protection  comes  into  existence 
shall  be  used  m  lieu  of  August  3,  1977. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  reference  to  sur- 
face impacts  incident  to  an  underground  coal 
mine  in  paragraph  (28)iA),  for  the  purpose  of 
section  522(e)  the  term  'surface  coal  mining 
operations'  shall  not  include  subsidence 
caused  by  an  underground  coal  mine,". 

(c)  Agreeme.nt.— (1 )  Section  510(c)  of  the 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation 
Act  of  1977  (30  U.S.C.  1260(0)  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof:  "The  terms  and  conditions  set  forth 
in  the  Settlement  Agreement,  dated  January 
24,  1990,  in  Save  Our  Cumberland  Mountains, 
Inc.  el  al.  v.  Lu]an,  Civil  Action  No.  81-2134 
are  incorporated  herein  and  the  Secretary 
shall  comply  with  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions.". 

(2)  Section  520(C)ili  of  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (30 
U.S.C.  1270(c)(1))  is  amended  '„o  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c)(1)  Any  pending  or  future  action 
brought  under  this  section  may  be  brought 
in  any  judicial  district  where  venue  is  proper 
under  title  28  U.S.C.  1391.  In  granting  relief 
or  approving  or  reviewing  any  settlement  in 
any  pending  or  future  action  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  courts  shall  afford  the  relief  nec- 
essary to  achieve  full  compliance  with  the 
Act  and  regulations,". 

(di  Rkskahch— (1)  Section  401(c)(6)  of  the 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation 
Act  of  1977  (30  U.S.C.  1231(C)(6))  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(A)  Insert  ",  research,  and  demonstration 
projects"  after  "studies". 

(B)  Strike  "to  provide  information,  advice, 
and  technical  assistance,  including  research 
and  demonstration  projects", 

i2i  Section  403(a)  of  the  Surface  Mming 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  i30 
use,  1233)  is  amended  by  striking  para- 
graph i4i  and  renumberint'  the  subsequent 
paragraphs  accordingly, 

(3!  Title  VII  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  i30  U.S.C    1291 


and  following    is  amended  by  adding  the  fo'.- 
lowing  new  section  after  section  720 

■SEC.  721,  The  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
Reclamation  and  Enforcement  is  authorized 
to  conduct  studies,  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  relating  to  the  implementation 
of.  and  compliance  with,  title  V  of  this  Act 
and  provide  technical  assistance  to  states  for 
that  purpose.  Prior  to  approving  any  such 
studies,  research  or  demonstration  projects 
the  Director,  Office  of  Surface  .Mining  Rec- 
lamation and  Enforcem.ent.  shall  first  con- 
sult with  the  Director.  Bureau  of  Mines,  and 
obtain  a  determ.mation  from,  such  Director 
that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  not  already  con- 
ducting like  or  similar  studies,  research  or 
de.monstration  projects.  Studies,  research 
and  demonstration  projects  for  the  purposes 
of  title  IV  of  this  Act  shall  only  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  section  401icii6  ,", 
(ei  Coal  Formations.- d  i  Notwithstanding 
section  205  of  Public  Law  89-4  and  any  regu- 
lation relating  to  such  section,  m  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  the  Act  of  August  31. 
1954  (30  use.  551-558)  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  acting  through  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and 
Enforcem.ent,  shall  enter  into  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  any  State  that  has  an  ap- 
proved abandoned  mine  reclamation  program 
pursuant  to  section  405  of  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  to  un- 
dertake the  activities  referred  to  in  section 
3(b)  of  the  Act  of  August  31,  1954  i30  U.SC. 
553(bi).  The  Secretary  shall  im.mediately 
enter  into  such  cooperative  agreement  upon 
application  by  a  State. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  the  cooperative 
agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1),  the  requirements  of  section  5  of 
the  Act  of  August  31,  1954  i30  U.S.C.  565)  are 
hereby  waived. 

(3)  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  August  31.  1954 
(30  U.S.C.  558)  is  amended  by  striking  "not  t;o 
exceed  $500,000  annually.". 

(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  independent  of  the  cooperative  agree- 
ments referred  to  in  this  section,  any  State 
referred  to  in  paragraph  il  i  may  at  its  discre- 
tion transfer  up  to  30  percent  of  the  annua! 
grants  available  to  the  State  under  section 
402(gi  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Rec- 
lamation Act  of  1977  for  the  purpose  of  un- 
dertaking the  activities  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  if  such  activities  conform  with  the 
declaration  of  policy  set  forth  in  section  1  of 
the  Act  of  August  31.  1954  (30  U.S.C.  551). 
Such  activities  shall  be  deemed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  403(ai  of  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977, 
SEC.   2504    FEDERAL  COAL   LEASING    CONSIDER 

ATIONS. 

Section,  2. a  ii3)  of  the  Minerai  LvAiw..:  .\lI 
(30  U.S.C.  20i(a)(3))  is  amended  by  aiJ:nt;  the 
following  new  subparagraph  at  the  end  there- 
of: 

■■(F)(i)  Prior  to  the  issuance  of  any  coal 
lease  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider the  effects  which  mining  of  the  pro- 
posed lease  might  have  on  competition  in  the 
coal  industry,  and  the  m.arket  demand  for 
coal  from,  such  proposed  lease.  Included  in 
this  consideration  shall  be  a  detern.ination 
as  to  whether  production  of  coal  from  the 
proposed  lease  would  lead  to  the  displace- 
ment of  coal  produced  from  existing  mining 
operations  from  markets  which  have  largely 
been  served  and  can  reasonably  and  economi- 
cally be  served  by  such  coal, 

■'111'  This  subparagraph  shall  not  apply  to 
the  issuance  of  a  coal  lease  which  would  in 
the  reasonably  foreseeable  future  prevent 
the  bypass  of  federal  coal  deposits,  or  which 
would  provide  for  the  expansion  of  existing 
m.ining  operations.". 
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SEC.  2S0a   FFDERAL  COAL  ROYAI.TY  STUDY. 

Ml'  KwYAi.rv  STUDY  il'  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  conduct  a  study  of  current 
Keileral  coal  royalty  rates  for  surface  mined 
and  undprjrround  mined  coal,  and  the  valu- 
ation methodoloKy  of  such  coal,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  assessing,  for  each  of  the  foUowinff. 
whether  the  current  Federal  coal  royalty 
system: 

(A)  Creates  competitive  inequities  amonK 
the  Federal  coal  producing  restlons  and 
States 

(Bi  Suppresses  coal  production  in  certain 
Federal  coal  producing  regions  and  States. 

(Ci  Results  in  a  loss  of  mineral  receipts  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  to  State  gov- 
ernment. 

iDi  Causes  inefficiencies  in  Federal  valu- 
ation, audit  and  collection  activities. 

(2i  The  Secretary  shall  compare  the  alter- 
native royalty  systems  identified  in  sub- 
section (b)  with  the  current  system  and 
make  separate  findings,  on  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing, with  respect  to  whether  any  such  al- 
ternative royalty  system  would: 

I  A)  Mitigate  any  competitive  inequities 
among  the  Federal  coal  producing  regions 
and  States. 

(B)  Increase  coal  production  In  certain 
Federal  coal  producing  regions  and  States. 

(C)  Result  In  an  increase  in  mineral  re- 
ceipts to  the  Federal  government  and  to 
State  governments. 

(D)  Provide  for  a  more  efficient  valuation, 
audit  and  collection  program. 

(bi  Altern.^tive.s.— <1)  For  the  purposes  of 
making  the  comparison  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)(2).  the  Secretary  shall  examine 
each  of  the  following  alternative  coal  roy- 
alty systems  based  on: 

(A)  The  value  of  coal  measured  in  cents  per 
million  British  thermal  units. 

(B)  A  flat  cents-per-ton  rate. 

(C)  Any  other  methodology  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  the 
study. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  making  the  com- 
parison referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(2),  the 
Secretary  shall  e.xamine  the  justification  for 
establishing  a  separate  royalty  rate  for  lig- 
nite coal  and  a  separate  valuation  mt-thodol- 
ogy  for  lignite  coal. 

(c)  NoTicK— Within  60  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  u  notice  de- 
tailing the  scope  and  methodology  proposed 
to  be  used  In  the  study,  and  after  oppor- 
tunity for  public  comment,  publish  a  final 
notice  on  the  scope  and  methodology  that 
will  be  used  in  the  study. 

(d)  Report— The  Secretary  shall  report 
the  findings  of  the  study,  and  recommenda- 
tions on  alternative  Federal  royalty  sys- 
tems, to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
within  2  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act 

SEC.   2S06.  AC<Jl'IR»:i)   KKDERyVI     l.\M)   MINERAL 
RECEIPTS  MANAC.EME.M 

(a)  Mineral  Receiits  Under  acquired 
Land.s  Acrr.— Section  6  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  for  Acquired  Lands  (30  US  C.  355i  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  before  the  first 
sentence  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

■■(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  payment  to  a  State  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  shall  be  made  not  later  than  the 
last  business  day  of  the  month  following  the 
month  in  which  such  moneys  or  associated 
reports  are  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  whichever  is  later  The  Secretary 
shall  pay  Interest  to  a  State  on  any  amount 
not  paid  to  the  State  within  that  time  at  the 


rate  prescribed  under  section  ill  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oil  and  Gas  Royalty  Management  Act  of 
1982  from  the  date  payment  was  required  to 
be  made  under  this  subsection  until  the  date 
payment  is  made/. 

(bi  .\tTHOKiTV  To  Manage  Certain  Min- 
eral Leases.— The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  for 
Acquired  Lands  (30  U.S.C.  351  and  followingi 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof: 

•■Sec.  11.  Each  department,  agency  and  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  States  which  ad- 
ministers lands  acquired  by  the  United 
States  with  one  or  more  existing  mineral 
lease  shall  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  authority  to  administer  such 
lease  and  to  collect  all  receipts  due  and  pay- 
able to  the  United  States  under  the  lease.  In 
the  case  of  lands  acquired  on  or  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  au- 
thority to  administer  the  leases  and  collect 
receipts  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  as  expeditiously  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  In  the  case  of  lands  acquired  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  such 
authority  shall  be  vested  with  the  Secretary 
at  the  time  of  acquisition  The  provisions  of 
section  6  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  all  re- 
ceipts derived  from  such  leases  where  such 
receipts  are  due  and  payable  to  the  United 
States  under  the  lease  in  the  same  manner 
as  such  provisions  apply  to  receipts  derived 
from  leases  issued  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'existing  mineral  lease'  means  any 
lease  in  existence  at  the  time  land  is  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States.". 

(c)  Clarification.— Section  7  ofthc  Act  of 
August  18.  1941.  ch.  377  i33  U.S.C  701c-3)  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence  at 
the  end  thereof:  "For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'money'  includes,  but  is 
not  limited  to.  such  bonuses,  royalties  and 
rentals  (and  any  interest  or  other  charge 
paid  to  the  United  States  by  reason  of  the 
late  payment  of  any  royalty,  rent,  bonus  or 
other  amount  due  to  the  United  Statesi  paid 
to  the  United  States  from  a  mineral  lease  is- 
sued under  the  authority  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  for  Acquired  Lands  or  paid  to 
the  United  States  from  a  mineral  lease  in  ex- 
istence at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
land  by  the  United  States". 

SEC.  2507.  RESER\'>;D  OIL  AND  CAS. 

(3)  In  Genkhai,  -Section  17(bi  of  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  (30  U.S.C.  226(b))  is  amend- 
ed-^ 

(1)  in  paragraph  (l)iAi.  by  striking  out 
"under  paragraph  (2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(3)(A>  If  the  United  States  held  a  vested 
future  interest  in  a  mineral  estate  that,  im- 
mediately prior  to  becoming  a  vested  present 
interest,  was  subject  to  a  lease  under  which 
oil  or  gas  was  being  produced,  or  had  a  well 
capable  of  producing,  in  paying  quantities  at 
an  annual  average  production  volume  per 
well  per  day  of  not  more  than  15  barrels  per 
day  of  oil  or  condensate,  or  not  more  than 
60,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  the  holder  of  the 
lease  may  elect  to  continue  the  lease  as  a 
noncompetitive  lease  under  subsection  (od). 

•'(B)  An  election  under  this  paragraph  is  ef- 
fective— 

•■(1)  in  the  case  of  an  interest  which  vest«d 
after  January  1.  1990.  and  on  or  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  if  the 
election  is  made  before  the  date  that  is  1 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph; 

"(ID  in  the  case  of  an  interest  which  vests 
within  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 


this  paragraph,  if  the  election  is  made  before 
the  date  that  is  2  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  paragraph:  and 

"(iiii  in  any  case  other  than  those  de- 
scribed in  clause  li)  or  (ii),  if  the  election  is 
made  prior  to  the  interest  becoming  a  vested 
present  interest. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  the  consent  require- 
ment referenced  in  section  3  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  for  Acquired  Lands  (30  U.S.C 
352).  the  Secretary  shall  issue  a  noncompeti- 
tive lease  under  subsection  (c)(1)  to  a  holder 
who  makes  an  election  under  subparagraph 
(A»  and  who  is  qualified  to  hold  a  lease  under 
this  Act.  Such  lease  shall  be  subject  to  all 
terms  and  conditions  under  this  Act  that  are 
applicable  to  leases  issued  under  subsection 

(CKl). 

■•(D)  A  lease  issued  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  continue  so  long  as  oil  or  gas 
continues  to  be  produced  in  paying  quan- 
tities. 

••(E)  This  paragraph  shall  apply  only  to 
those  lands  under  the  administration  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  where  the  United 
States  acquired  an  interest  in  such  lands 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  March  1,  1911  (36  SUt 
961  and  following).". 

(bi  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a*  apply  with  respect  tc 
those  mineral  estates  in  which  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  becomes  a  vested 
present  interest  after  .January  1,  1990. 

SEC.  2508.  OUTSTANDING  OIL  AND  GAS. 

ta)  In  General  -  Section  17  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  i30  U.S.C  226i  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  after 
subsection  (o): 

••(p)(l)  Prior  to  the  commencement  of  sur- 
face-disturbing activities  relating  to  the  de- 
velopment of  oil  and  gas  deposits  on  lands 
described  under  paragraph  (3i.  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  require,  pur 
suant  to  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary,  that  such  activities  be  subject  to 
such  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  accordance  with  applicable 
laws,  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
Secretary's  acquisition  of  an  interest  in  such 
lands,  and  in  accordance  with  applicable 
laws,  rules  and  regulations  relating  to  the 
management  of  such  lands. 

••(2)  The  terms  and  conditions  referred  to 
In  paragraph  (Ii  shall  prevent  or  minimize 
damage  to  the  environment  and  other  re- 
source values. 

"(3)  The  lands  referred  to  in  this  sub- 
section are  those  lands  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
where  the  United  States  acquired  an  interest 
in  such  lands  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  March 
1.  1911  (36  Stat.  961  and  following),  but  does 
not  have  an  interest  in  oil  and  gas  deposits 
that  may  be  present  un<ler  such  lands.  This 
subsection  does  not  apply  to  any  such  lands 
where,  under  the  provisions  of  its  acquisition 
of  an  interest  in  the  lands,  the  United  States 
is  to  acquire  any  oil  and  gas  deposits  that 
may  be  present  under  such  lands  in  the  fu- 
ture but  such  interest  has  not  yet  vested 
with  the  United  States.'. 

(b)  Reovl.atioss.— Within  90  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  promulgate  regulations  to  im- 
plement the  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(ai. 

SEC.  2509.  Oil.  AM)  ^,\S  LEASING  OS  Oil.  .SH.\LE 
LANDS. 

(a)  In  GENEKAL.--Section  17  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  (30  U  S.C  226)  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  after 
subsection  (ni  thereof: 

"(o)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  and  notwithstanding  the  reservation 


of  public  domain  lands  located  in  Garfield 
County,  Colorado,  by  Executive  order  of  the 
Pre.sident  dated  December  6,  1916  fas  amend- 
ed by  Executive  order  of  the  President  dated 
June  12.  1919).  and  by  Executive  order  of  the 
President  dated  September  27,  1924,  such 
lands  shall  be  available,  subject  to  valid  ex- 
isting rights,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  for  leasing  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  this  section  and  such 
other  provisions  of  this  Act  as  are  applicable 
to  oil  and  gas  leases  issued  pursuant  to  this 
section  '■. 

ibi  Management.— Tht=  Secretary  of  ihc  In- 
terior, acting  through  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  shall  hereafter  manage  the 
surface  estate  in  the  lands  in  Garfield  Coun- 
ty, Colorado,  referenced  in  subsection  17(o) 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  .■\ct  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  L?.nd  Polity  and  Management  Act  of 
1976.  and  the  other  laws  applicable  to  the 
public  lands. 

SEC.    2510.    FEDERAL    ONSHORE    OIL    AN'D    GAS 
IJASING. 

.Se(  tion  iTiciiii  of  the  Mineral  Lea.-^mt;  Act 
IS  a.Tiended  by  adding  the  foHcwinR'  after  the 
first  sentence:  ■If  more  than  one  (jualified 
person  applies  for  a  noncompetitive  lease 
under  this  paragraph  for  any  unit  on  the 
first  day  on  which  applications  for  non- 
competitive leases  may  be  submitted  under 
this  paragraph  for  that  unit,  the  Secretary 
shall  not  issue  a  noncompetitive  lease  for 
that  unit  under  this  paragraph  but  shall 
make  such  unit  available  for  competitive 
leasing  under  subsection  (b)  at  the  next 
quarterly  competitive  nil  and  gas  lease  sale 
held  by  the  Secretary 
SEC.  2511.  OIL  PLACER  CLAI.MS. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  of  February  11.  1897.  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  Oil  Placer  Act.  and  section  37  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior i.s  authorized  and  directed  to,  within 
!*'  .lays  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  (!) 
convey  by  quit-claim  deed  to  the  owner  or 
owners,  or  separately  and  as  an  alternative, 
(2)  disclaim  and  relinquish  by  a  document  in 
any  form  suitable  for  recordation  in  the 
county  within  which  the  lands  are  situated, 
all  right,  title  and  interest  or  claim  of  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  to  those  lands  in  the 
counties  of  Hot  Springs.  Park  and  Washakie 
in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  held  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  February  11,  1897,  and  which  are 
currently  producing  covered  substances 
under  a  cooperative  or  unit  plan  of  develop- 
ment. 

SEC  251-2.  OIL  SHALE  CLAIMS. 

Section  37  of  the  .Mineral  Leasing  Act  i30 
use.  1931  is  amended  by  inserting  •■(a)'^  be- 
fore the  first  sentence  and  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  thereof: 

•■ib)  Review.— (1)  Not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  subsection  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  publish  pro- 
posed regulations  in  the  Federal  Register 
containing  standards  and  criteria  for  deter- 
mining the  validity  of  all  unpatented  oil 
shale  claims  referred  to  in  subsection  (a). 
Final  regulations  shall  he  promulgated  with- 
in 180  days  after  the  date  such  proposed  regu- 
lations are  published  The  Secretary  shall 
make  a  determination  with  respect  to  the 
validity  of  each  such  claim  within  2  years 
after  the  promulgation  of  such  final  regula- 
tions In  making  such  determinations  the 
Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  those  claims 
referred  to  in  subsection  ic. 

■■(2)  The  proposed  regulations  referred  to  m 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  in  lieu  of  proposed  reg- 
ulations concerning  oil  shale  claims  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  on  .January  9. 


1991,  and  shall  provide  that  oil  shale  claims 
supported  a  discovery  of  a  valuable  oil  shale 
deposit  within  the  meaning  of  the  general 
mining  laws  of  the  United  States  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1920,  not  imposed  arbitrary  limita- 
tions on  lawful  contest  proceedings  against 
such  claims  by  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  failure  to  comply  with  the  assess- 
ment work  requirements  of  the  general  m.in- 
ing  laws  of  the  United  States  or  sanction  an 
absolute  right  of  resumption  with  respect  to 
such  requirements,  and  shall  be  limited  m 
scope  to  oil  shale  claim.s. 

■■(c)  Full  Patent— di  Except  as  provided 
under  subsection  idii2i.  after  April  8.  1992.  no 
patent  shall  be  issued  by  the  United  .States 
for  any  oil  shale  claim  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a I  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that,  for  the  claim  concerned— 

■■i.\)  a  patent  application  was  filed  with 
the  Secretary  on  or  before  April  8,  1992: 

'■iBi  all  requirements  established  under 
sections  2329,  2330,  2331.  and  2333  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (30  U.S.C.  35.  36.  and  37i  were 
fully  complied  with  by  that  date:  and 

■■(C)  the  claim  is  valid  pursuant  to  the  reg- 
ulations referred  to  in  subsection  (b). 

"■(2 1  If  the  Secretary  makes  the  determina- 
tions referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  for  any  oil 
shale  claim,  the  holder  of  the  claim  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  issuance  of  a  patent  in  the 
same  manner  and  degree  to  which  such  claim 
holder  would  have  been  entitled  to  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  unless  and 
until  such  determinations  are  withdrawn  or 
invalidated  by  the  Secretary  or  by  a  court  of 
the  United  States. 

•■(d)  Election.— (1)  The  holder  of  each  oil 
shale  claim  for  which  no  patent  may  be  is- 
sued by  reason  of  subsection  (ci  shall  make 
an  election  under  paragraph  i2)  or  paragraph 
(3).  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
by  certified  mail  notify  the  holder  of  each 
such  claim  of  the  requirement  to  make  such 
election.  The  holder  shall  make  the  election 
within  such  period  shall  be  deemed  conclu- 
sively to  constitute  a  forfeiture  of  the  claim 
and  the  claim  shall  be  null  and  void. 

■■(2)1  A I  The  holder  of  a  claim  required  to 
make  an  election  pursuant  to  paragraph  (I) 
may  apply  for  a  patent  within  1  year  after 
making  such  election.  The  Secretary  may 
issue  a  patent  to  such  claim  as  provided 
under  this  paragraph  if  the  requirements  es- 
Ublished  under  sections  2329,  2330,  2331.  and 
2333  of  the  Revised  Statutes  i30  U  S.C  35,  36, 
and  37)  are  met  and  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines the  claim  to  be  valid  pursuant  to  the 
regulations  referred  to  in  subsection  (b). 

■■(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  patent  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  limited  to  the  oil  shale 
and  associated  minerals  and  may  be  issued 
only  upon  the  payment  of  fair  market  value 
for  the  oil  shale  and  associated  minerals  by 
the  holder  of  the  claim  to  the  Secretary. 

•■iC)  Any  patent  issued  for  an  oil  shale 
claim  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  subject 
to  an  express  reservation  to  the  United 
States  of  the  surface  of  the  affected  lands, 
and  the  provisions  of  sections  4  and  6  of  the 
Act  of  August  13.  1954  (30  U.S.C.  524  and  526). 
popularly  known  as  the  Multiple  Minerals 
Development  Act.  and  of  section  4  of  the  .■\ct 
of  July  23.  1955  (30  U.S.C  612).  popularly 
known  as  the  Surface  Resources  Act.  shall 
apply  to  such  claim  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  such  provisions  apply 
to  the  unpatented  mining  claims  referred  to 
in  such  provisions. 

■■i3i(Ai  The  holder  of  a  claim  required  to 
make  an  election  pursuant  to  paragraph  iD 
may  continue  to  maintain  the  claim  bv  com- 


plying with  the  general  mining  laws  of  the 
United  States,  except  m  order  to  maintain 
the  claim  as  valid  such  claim  holder  shall 
also  make  an  annual  payment  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  at  least  $1,000  for  each  claim.  Pay- 
ments received  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
deposited  into  the  General  Fund  of  the 
Treasury 

■■'Bi  The  holder  of  a  claim,  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  i.^i  shall  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  314(a)(1)  of  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  i43 
use.  1744)  by  filing  the  affidavit  referred  to 
in  such  section  and  including  the  payment 
referred  to  m  subparagraph  tAi  The  pay- 
m.ent  requirement  sha",  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  of  September 
which  occurs  more  than  90  days  after  an 
election  is  made  to  maintain  a  claim  under 
this  paragraph 

■■■Ci  Failure  to  toniply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph  shall  be  deemed  con- 
clusively to  constitute  a  forfeiture  of  the  oil 
shale  claim  and  the  claim  shall  be  nui!  and 
void. 

"(Di  The  provisions  of  sections  4  and  6  of 
the  Act  of  August  13.  1954  (30  U.S.C  524  and 
526).  popularly  known  as  the  Multiple  Min- 
erals Development  Act,  and  of  section  4  of 
the  Act  of  July  23.  1955  (30  U.S.C.  612 1.  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Surface  Resources  Act. 
shall  apply  to  oil  shale  claims  under  this 
paragraph  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  such  provisions  apply  to  the 
mining  claims  referred  to  in  such  provisions. 

"(e)  Reclamation— In  addition  to  other 
applicable  requirements,  any  person  who 
maintains  a  claim  pursuant  to  subsection  (d) 
shall  be  required  to  reclaim  the  land  subject 
to  such  claim  and  to  pose  a  surety  bond  or 
provide  other  types  of  financial  guarantee 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  before  disturb- 
ance of  the  land  subject  to  such  claim  to  en- 
sure reclamation. ■■. 

SEC.  2S13.  HEALTH,  SAFETV.  AND  MINING  TECH- 
NOLOGY RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

.a  Heai.th.  Safictv,  anu  Mining  Tech- 
nology Re.seakch  Plan  — (1)  Every  5  years, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  through 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  ■■Director^i.  shall  de- 
velop a  Plan  for  Health.  Safety,  and  Mining 
Technology  Research  (hereinafter  in  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  the  ■■Plan").  After 
developing  a  proposed  Plan,  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  shall  submit  it  to  the 
Committee  established  under  subsection  (b) 
for  its  review. 

(2)  The  Plan  shall  identify  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  Health,  Safety,  and  Mining 
Technology  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
and  shall  guide  research  and  technology  de- 
velopment under  such  program,  over  each  5- 
year  period. 

(3)  In  preparing  the  proposed  Plan  referred 
to  in  paragraph  il).  the  Director  shall  solicit 
suggestions,  comments  and  proposals  for  re- 
search and  technology  development  projects 
from  the  mining  industry,  labor,  academia 
and  other  concerned  groups  and  individuals. 

(4)  The  Director  shall  prepare  a  list  of  all 
health,  safety,  and  m.ining  technology 
projects  received  pursuant  to  the  solicitation 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (3'.  and  all  such 
projects  initiated  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
and  submit  the  list  to  the  Committee  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (b)  as  part  of  the  pro- 
posed Plan  The  list  shall  contain  the  follow- 
ing information: 

A  I  the  title  and  a  brief  synopsis  of  each 
project: 

(B)  a  justification  of  the  health,  safety, 
and  employment  benefits  anticipated  by 
each  project; 
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(C)  an  estimate  of  the  timeframe  to  com- 
plete eaih  project. 

iD)  an  estimate  of  the  funding  require- 
ments of  eaih  project,  and 

(El  an  explanation  Of  how  each  project 
Would  assist  the  Bureau  of  Mines  In  achiev- 
ing the  noals  and  objectives  defined  In  the 
proposed  Plan. 

i.Si  The  Director  shall  to  the  extent  pos- 
Blhle  adopt  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Committee  In  the  report  referred  to  in 
subsection  (b)(4i  in  selecting  projects  for  the 
Health,  Safety,  and  Mining  Technology  pro- 
frram.  unless  the  Director  determines,  In 
writing,  that  a  deviation  from  such  report  is 
necessary  to  meet  a  high-priority  research 
need  that  was  unanticipated  at  the  time  of 
the  submission  of  the  Committee  report  The 
Director  shall  submit  an  explanation  for  any 
such  deviation  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the 
Congress. 

ibi  Health.  Safety,  and  Mi.mng  Tech 
NOLooY  Research  Advisory  Committee  —d) 
There  is  hereby  established  the  Health.  Safe- 
ty, and  Mining  Technology  Research  Advi 
scry  Committee  (hereinafter  In  this  sub- 
section referred  to  as  the  'Committee")  The 
Committee  shall  be  compo.sed  of  14  members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Members  of  the  Committee  shall  serve  for 
terms  of  two  years  Any  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee may  serve  after  the  expiration  of  a 
term  until  a  successor  Is  appointed.  Any 
member  of  the  Committee  may  be  appointed 
to  serve  more  than  one  term 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  members  to 
the  Committee  as  follows: 

(A)  A  representative  from  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration 

(Bi  A  representative  from  the  National  In 
stitute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 

iCl  Two  representatives  from  the  coal  min- 
ing industry,  one  with  expertise  in  surface 
mining  techniques  and  one  with  expertise  In 
underground  mining  techniques. 

iDi  Two  representatives  from  the  metal, 
non-metal  mining  Industry,  one  with  exper- 
tise In  surface  mining  techniques  and  one 
with  expertise  In  underground  mining  tech 
niques 

(El  Six  representatives  from  unions  rep- 
resenting miners,  of  which  2  shall  have  ex- 
pertise In  metal,  non-metal  mining 

(Fi  A  representative  from  a  school  of  mines 
With  expertise  in  coal  mining  research  lo- 
cated In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United 
SUtes 

(G)  A  representative  from  a  school  of 
mines  with  expertise  in  metal,  non-metal 
mining  research  located  in  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  serve 
without  compensation  as  such,  but  the  Sec- 
retary may  pay  expenses  reasonably  incurred 
In  carrying  out  their  responsibilities  under 
this  subtitle  on  vouchers  signed  by  the 
Chairman. 

(4 1  Notwithstanding  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  (Act  of  October  6,  1972;  86 
Stat  776).  the  Committee  established  under 
this  subtitle  shall  serve  as  a  standing  Advi- 
sory Committee  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The 
provisions  of  section  H(b)  of  such  Act  (relat- 
ing to  the  charter  of  the  Committee)  are 
hereby  waived  with  respect  to  the  Commit- 
tee established  under  this  subsection. 

(5)  The  purpose  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
to  review  the  proposed  Plan  submitted  by 
the  Director  under  subsection  (ai.  evaluate 
the  list  contained  in  such  proposed  Plan 
using  the  values  set  forth  in  paragraph  (5). 
and  submit  the  proposed  Plan  within  60  days 
after  it  Is  received  by  the  Committee  to  the 
Director  as  part  of  a  report  with  rec 
ommendatlons. 


i6)  Eiach  proposal  on  the  list  submitted  dv 
the  Director  as  part  of  the  proposed  Plan 
shall  be  assigned  a  value  by  the  Committee 
for  each  of  the  following  factors:  safety, 
health,  impact  on  employment  of  miners  and 
timeliness  of  the  proposed  project's  benefits 
The  values  shall  be  as  follows 

lA)  Safety  can  assume  a  value  of  0  to  5. 
where  a  0  signifies  little  or  no  safety  value. 
a  1  signifies  an  indirect  safety  benefit,  a  3 
signifies  a  direct  safety  benefit,  and  a  5 
means  a  significant,  direct  safety  benefit 

(B)  Health  can  assume  a  value  of  0  to  5. 
where  a  0  signifies  little  or  no  health  value. 
a  1  signifies  an  Indirect  health  benefit,  a  3 
signifies  a  direct  health  benefit,  and  a  5 
means  a  significant,  direct  health  benefit 

(C»  Employment  can  assume  a  value  of  0  tu 
5.  with  a  value  of  0  if  miners  will  be  unem- 
ployed as  a  result  of  the  research  program.  5 
If  employment  will  be  increased  and  3  if 
there  is  no  change  In  employment. 

(Di  Timeliness  can  assume  a  value  of  0  to 
2,  where  a  0  signifies  that  all  health,  safety, 
and  productivity  benefits  will  require  5  or 
more  years,  a  I  signifies  that  health,  safety, 
and  productivity  benefits  will  be  realized  in 
3  to  5  years,  a  2  signifies  that  health,  safety, 
and  productivity  benefits  will  be  realized  In 
less  than  3 

<c)  Technical  amendment.— For  the  pur- 
poses of  section  501(bi  of  Public  Law  91-173. 
as  amended,  activities  in  the  field  of  coal  or 
other  mine  health  under  such  section  shall 
also  be  carried  out  by  the  Secretar.v  of  the 
Interior  acting  through  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines 

SEC.  2514.  SURFACE  MINING  KEGL'lJ^'nONS. 

Section  710  of  the  Surfa<.p  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (30  US  C.  1300i 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection 

"(i)  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to 
the  Navajo.  Hopi.  Northern  Cheyenne,  and 
Crow  tribes  to  assist  such  tribes  In  develop- 
ing regulations  and  programs  for  regulating 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  oper- 
ations on  Indian  lands,  except  that  nothing 
in  this  subsection  may  be  construed  as  pro- 
viding such  tribes  with  the  authorities  set 
forth  under  section  503  Grants  made  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  used  to  establish  an 
office  of  surface  mining  regulation  for  each 
such  tribe.  Each  such  office  shall— 

"(1)  develop  tribal  regulations  and  program 
policies  with  respect  to  surface  mining. 

••(2)  assist  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
Reclamation  and  Enforcement  established 
by  section  201  in  the  Inspection  and  enforce- 
ment of  surface  mining  activities  on  Indian 
lands.  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  permit- 
ting, mine  plan  review,  and  bond  release:  and 

"(3)  sponsor  employment  training  and  edu 
cation  in  the  area  of  mining  and  mineral  le- 
sources 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Rahall]  as  the  designee  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  MIL- 
LER], will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes 
and  a  Member  opposed  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr   RaHALI.]. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment, 
based  on  provisions  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs as  part  of  its  version  of  energy 
legislation,  is  premised  on  the  fact  that 
vast  deposits  of  coal,  oil  and  natural 
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ga.s  remain  relatively  untapped  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  in  onh-v  before  1 
proceed  with  my  opening  comments  to 
recognize  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Mavroulek]  for  an 
amendment  to  mv  amendmenf 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  |Mr  Rahall]  may 
reserve  his  time  and  the  Chair  will  rec- 
ognize the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  MAVKort.Ks], 

Mr.    RAHALL     Mr.    Chairman.    I    ;. 
serve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
amendme.st  okkered  by  MR.  MAVROL'LESTO 

the  A.VENDMENT  offered  by  MR    RAHM.L 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr    H\hai.L]. 

The  CHAIR.MAN  The  Clerk  will  des 
ignate  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Mavroules  k 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr  Rahali, 
Strike  section  2509 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  thv 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts    [Mi 
Mavroules]  is  recognized  for  10  min 
utes.  and  a  Member  opposed  will  be  rec 
ognized  for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  .Massachusetts  (Mr.  .Mavroulk    ; 

Mr,  .MAVROULES.  Mr  Chairma:.  I 
ask  the  House  to  delete  section  2816. 

First,  process.  This  section  as  worded 
would  avoid  stating  that  it's  actually  a 
raid  on  the  naval  oil  shale  reserve  in 
Colorado.  The  naval  oil  shale  reserve.^ 
are  projjerly  within  the  jurisdiction  oi 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  We  arc 
perfectly  happy  to  consider  this  legi^ 
lation   on    its    merits   through    the   ac 
cepted  hearing  process.   But  we  reject 
an  effort  to  slip  it  by  with  crafty  word 
ing  intended  to  bypass  rule  X  on  com 
mittee  jurisdictions. 

Second,  the  subtle  wording  also  ob 
scures  the  fact  that  this  has  revenue 
impacts.  Right  now.  any  revenues  from 
leases  go  into  the  U.S.  Treasury.  The 
way  this  provision  is  worded.  50  per 
cent  of  any  revenues  would  be  diverted 
to  the  Colorado  State  Treasury. 

This  provision  may  have  policy 
merit.  And  if  it  does,  it  will  certainly 
stand  up  to  scrutiny  through  the  nor 
mal  hearing  process  by  the  committee 
of  jurisdiction.  But.  when  we're  run 
ning  a  monstrous  deficit,  I  question 
any  provision  that  would  restrict  Fed- 
eral revenues— especially  when  the  pro- 
vision avoids  stating  that  it  deals  with 
revenues. 

Let's  strike  this  provision.  Let's  deal 
with  the  issue  in  the  committee  wlieip 
it  belongs.  Let's  be  up  front  and  admit 
this  is  a  local  interest  measure  meant 
to  benefit  the  Colorado  Treasury  and 
only  the  Colorado  Treasury. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr  Rahai.I.]  will  accept  my 
amendment. 
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Mr.  RAHALL,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  MAVROULES,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RAHALL,  Mr.  Chairman,  without 
prejudice  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs'  position  on  juris- 
diction over  this  matter.  I  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroules] 
yields  back  his  time.  The  amendment 
has  been  agreed  to  by  the  gentleman 
fi'om  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rahall], 

Is  there  any  .Member  seeking  recogni- 
tion in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr  Mavroules]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rahall]'' 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroules)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [.Mr.  Rahall]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

^VK.SL'ME.VT  offered  by  MR  RAHALL.  AS 
AMENDKD 

The  text  of  the  amendment,  as 
amended,  is  as  follows: 

.Amenilment    offered    by    Mr.    Rahall.    as 
amended    Page  704,  after  line  4.  Insert: 
SEC   2S02  COAl.  RE.MINI.NG. 

la,  MiiMncATi'i.s  '<y  Prohibition.— Section 
510  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Rec- 
lamation Act  of  1977  (30  U.S.C.  1260)  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
.section  at  the  end  thereof: 

■  le)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  the  prohibition  of  subsection  (o 
shai;  not  apply  to  a  permit  application  due 
to  .-iny  violation  resulting  from  an  unantici- 
pated event  or  condition  at  a  surface  coal 
mining  operation  on  lands  eligible  for  remin- 
mg  under  a  permit  held  b.v  the  person  mak- 
ing such  application.  As  used  in  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'violation'  has  the  same 
meaning  as  such  term  has  under  subsection 
u'l  The  authority  of  this  subsection  and  sec- 
tion 5I5i20mBi  shall  terminate  on  September 
30.  2010,", 

ibi  Period  of  Rksponsibility.— Section 
5I5(bi(20i  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and 
Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (30  U,S-C,  1265(bK20i) 
is  amended  as  follows 

il '  Insert  "(A)"  after  "(20)", 

i2i  Add  the  following  new  subparagraph  at 
the  end  thereof- 

"(B)  on  lands  eligible  for  remining  assume 
the  responpihility  for  successful  revegetation 
for  a  period  of  two  full  years  after  the  last 
year  of  augmented  seeding,  fertilizing,  irri- 
gation, or  other  work  in  order  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  the  applicable  standards,  except 
In  those  areas  or  regions  of  the  country 
where  the  annual  average  precipitation  is 
twenty-six  mche.'i  or  less,  then  the  operator's 
assumption  of  respon.sibility  and  liability 
will  extended  for  a  period  of  five  full  years 
after  the  last  year  of  augmented  seeding,  fer- 
tilizing, irrigation,  or  other  work  in  order  to 
assure  compliance  with  the  applicable  stand- 
ards " 

(c)  Definitions  Section  70!  of  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  .^cl  of  1977 
(30  use     12911  IS  amended  by   striking  the 


period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  i32'  and  in- 
serting a  semicolon  in  lieu  thereof,  and  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraphs  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"i33)  the  term  'unanticipated  event  or  con- 
dition' as  used  in  section  slOiei  means  an 
event  or  condition  encountered  in  a  remining 
operation  that  was  not  contemplated  by  the 
applicable  surface  coal  mining  and  reclama- 
tion permit;  and 

"i34i  the  term  'lands  eligible  for  remining' 
means  those  lands  that  would  otherwise  be 
eligible  for  expenditures  under  section  404  or 
■jnder  section  402igii4).". 

(d)  Eligibility.— Section  404  of  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977 
i30  US.C  12341  IS  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof: 
"Surface  coal  mining  operations  on  lands  el- 
igible for  remining  shall  not  affect  the  eligi- 
bility of  such  lands  for  reclamation  and  res- 
toration under  this  title  after  the  release  of 
the  bond  or  deposit  for  any  such  operation  as 
provided  under  section  519.  In  the  event  the 
bond  or  deposit  for  a  surface  coal  mining  op- 
eration on  lands  eligible  for  remining  is  for- 
feited, funds  available  under  this  title  may 
be  used  if  the  amount  of  such  bond  or  deposit 
is  not  sufficient  to  provide  for  adequate  rec- 
lamation or  abatement,  except  that  if  condi- 
tions warrant  the  Secretary  shall  imme- 
diately exercise  his  authority  under  section 
410". 

(e)  ABANDONED     COAL     REFUSE     SITES.— ^1) 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  the 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation 
Act  of  1977  to  the  contrary,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall,  within  one  year  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  publish  proposed  reg- 
ulations in  the  Federal  Register,  and  after 
opportunity  for  public  comment  publish 
final  regulations,  establishing  environ- 
mental protection  performance  and  reclama- 
tion standards,  and  separate  permit  systems 
applicable  to  operations  for  the  on-site  re- 
processing of  abandoned  coal  refuse  and  op- 
erations for  the  removal  of  abandoned  coal 
refuse  on  lands  that  would  otherwise  be  eli- 
gible for  expenditure  under  section  404  and 
section  402(g)(4i  of  the  Surface  Mining  Con- 
trol and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977. 

(2)  The  standards  and  permit  systems  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  d)  shall  distinguish 
between  those  operations  which  reprocess 
abandoned  coal  refuse  on-site,  and  those  op- 
erations which  completely  remove  an  aban- 
doned coal  refuse  from  a  site  for  the  direct 
use  of  such  coal  refuse,  or  for  the  reprocess- 
ing of  such  coal  refuse,  at  another  location. 
Such  standards  and  permit  systems  shall  be 
premised  on  the  distinct  differences  between 
operations  for  the  on-site  reprocessing,  and 
operations  for  the  removal,  of  abandoned 
coal  refuse  and  other  types  of  surface  coal 
mining  operations. 

(3)  The  .Secretary  may  devise  a  different 
standard  than  any  of  those  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 515  and  section  516  of  the  Surface  Min- 
ing Control  and  Reclamation  .Act  of  1977.  and 
devise  a  separate  permit  system,  if  he  deter- 
mines, on  a  standard -by -sta.ndard  basis,  that 
a  different  standard  may  facilitate  the  on- 
site  reprocessing,  or  the  removal,  of  aban- 
doned coal  refuse  in  a  manner  that  would 
provide  the  same  level  of  environmental  pro- 
tection as  under  section  515  and  section  516, 

(4)  Not  later  than  30  days  prior  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  proposed  regulations  referred 
to  in  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Comm.ittee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
United  States  Senate  containing  a  detailed 


description  of  any  environmental  protection 
performance  and  reclamation  standards,  and 
separate  permit  systems,  devised  pursuant  to 
this  subsection 

SEC,  2503.   SURFACE  MINING  ACT  IMPLEMENTA- 
TION. 

a;  SlBSiDENCE— <1 1  Section  7l7ib  of  the 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation 
Act  of  1977  .30  use  1307ibn  ;s  amended  as 
follows: 

lA)  Strike  "a  surface  coal  mine"  and  insert 
in  Leu  thereof  "surface  coal  mining  oper- 
ations". 

(Hi  Strike  "surface  coal  mine  operation" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "surface  coal  min- 
ing operations", 

(2 1  Title  VII  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  i30  USC  1291 
and  following)  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Sec,  720  iai  Surface  coal  mining  oper- 
ations shall  comply  with  each  of  the  follow- 
ing requirem.ents: 

"(1)  Promptly  repair,  or  compensate  for. 
damage  resulting  from  subsidence  caused  to 
any  structure  or  facility  due  to  underground 
coal  mining  operations,  without  regard  to 
the  mining  technique  used.  Repair  of  damage 
shall  include  rehabilitation,  restoration,  or 
replacement  of  the  damaged  structure  or  fa- 
cility. Compensation  shall  be  provided  to  the 
owner  of  the  damaged  structure  or  facility 
and  shall  be  in  the  full  amount  of  the  dim.i- 
nution  in  value  resulting  from  the  subsid- 
ence. Compensation  may  be  accomplished  by 
the  purchase,  prior  to  mining,  of  a 
noncancellable  premium-prepaid  insurance 
policy. 

"i2i  Promptly  replace  any  water  supply  for 
domestic,  agricultural,  industrial,  or  other 
legitimate  use  which  has  been  affected  by 
contamination,  diminution,  or  interruption 
resulting  from  surface  coal  mining  oper- 
ations. 

"(b)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall,  after  providing  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  public  comment,  promulgate 
final  regulations  to  implement  subsection 
(a).  Such  regulations  shall  include  adequate 
bonding  to  ensure  that  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a)  are  met." 

(b)  Valid  Existing  Rights —Section  701  of 
the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation 
Act  of  1977  (30  U.S.C.  1291 1  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  paragraph  after  para- 
graph (34)  (as  added  by  section  2801(c)  of  this 
Act): 

"(35)  for  the  purpose  of  section  522(e)  'valid 
existing  rights'  means— 

"I A:  Except  for  haul  roads  and  as  other- 
wise provided  under  this  paragraph,  those 
property  rights  of  the  applicant  in  existence 
on  August  3.  1977.  that  were  created  by  a  le- 
gally binding  conveyance,  lease,  deed,  con- 
tract or  other  document  which  authorizes 
the  applicant,  any  subsidiary,  affiliate  or 
persons  controlled  by  or  under  common  con- 
trol with  the  applicant,  to  produce  coal  by  a 
surface  coal  mining  operation:  and  the  per- 
son proposing  to  conduct  surface  coal  mining 
operations  in  an  area  protected  under  sec- 
tion 522iei  either— 

"(i'  had  been  validly  issued,  or  was  makir.g 
a  good  faith  effort  to  obtain,  as  of  August  3, 
1977,  all  state  and  federal  permits  necessary 
to  conduct  such  operations  on  those  lands,  or 

"(il)  can  demonstrate  that  the  coal  is  both 
needed  for.  and  immediately  adjacent  to.  an 
ongoing  surface  coal  mining  operation  which 
existed  on  August  3.  1977 

"(Bi  For  haul  roads  the  term  'valid  exist- 
ing rights'  means — 
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"(1)  a  recorded  rlRht-of-way.  a  recorded 
easement  or  a  p«>rmil  for  a  coal  haul  road  re- 
corded as  of  Ausfust  3,  1977.  or 

"(11)  any  other  road  in  existence  as  of  Au- 
gust 3.  1977, 

■•(C)  When  an  area  comes  under  the  protec- 
tion of  section  522(e)  after  August  3.  1977.  the 
date  the  protection  comes  Into  existence 
shall  be  used  in  lieu  of  AuKu.st  3.  1977. 

■■(D)  Notwithstanding  the  reference  to  sur- 
face impacts  incident  to  an  underground  coal 
mine  in  paragraph  (28)(A).  for  the  purpose  of 
section  522(ei  the  term  surface  coal  mining 
operations'  shall  not  Include  subsidence 
caused  by  an  underground  coal  mine    " 

(C)  AoRKKMKNT— (1)  Section  510(c)  of  the 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation 
Act  of  1977  i30  use.  1260(c))  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof:  "The  terms  and  conditions  set  forth 
in  the  Settlement  Agreement,  dated  January 
24.  1990,  in  Save  Our  Cumberland  Mountains, 
Inc  et  at  v.  Luian,  Civil  Action  No  81-2134 
are  incorporated  herein  and  the  Secretary 
shall  comply  with  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions.". 

(2)  Section  520(ch1)  of  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (30 
U.S.C.  1270<c)il))  Is  amended  to  rend  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(cKl)  Any  pending  or  future  action 
brought  under  this  section  may  be  brought 
in  any  judicial  district  where  venue  is  proper 
under  title  28  U  S.C  1391.  In  granting  relief 
or  approving  or  reviewing  any  settlement  in 
any  pending  or  future  action  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  courts  shall  afford  the  relief  nec- 
essary tf>  achieve  full  compliance  with  the 
Act  and  regulations. ■■- 

id)  Reskarch. -(1)  Section  401(cm6)  of  the 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation 
Act  of  1977  (30  U.S.C.  1231(C)t6))  Is  amended  as 
follows- 

(A)  Insert  •,  research,  and  demonstration 
projects"  after  "studies" 

(B)  Strike  "to  provide  Information,  advice. 
and  technical  assistance.  Including  research 
and  demonstration  projects". 

(2)  Section  403(a)  of  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  i30 
use  1233)  is  amended  by  striking  para- 
graph (4)  and  renumbering  the  subseciuent 
ptiragraphs  accordingly. 

(3)  Title  VII  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  i30  USC  1291 
and  following)  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  after  section  720 

•SEC  721.  The  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
Reclamation  and  Enforcement  is  authorized 
to  conduct  studies,  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  relating  to  the  implementation 
of.  and  compliance  with,  title  V  of  this  Act. 
and  provide  technical  assistance  to  states  for 
that  purpose  Prior  to  approving  any  such 
studies,  research  or  demonstration  projects 
the  Director.  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Rec- 
lamation and  Enforcement,  shall  first  con- 
sult with  the  Director.  Bureau  of  Mines,  and 
obtain  a  determination  from  such  Director 
that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  not  already  con- 
ducting like  or  similar  studies,  research  or 
demonstration  projects  Studies,  research 
and  demonstration  projects  for  the  purposes 
of  title  IV  of  this  Act  shall  only  be  con- 
ducted In  accordance  with  section  401(c)i6)  " 
(6)  Coal  For.mations  -d)  Notwithstanding 
section  206  of  Public  Law  89-^  and  any  regu- 
lation relating  to  such  section,  in  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  the  Act  of  August  31. 
1964  (30  U  S.C  561  658)  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  acting  through  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and 
Enforcement,  shall  enter  into  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  any  State  that  has  an  ap- 


proved abandoned  mine  reclamation  program 
pursuant  to  section  406  of  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  to  un- 
dertake the  activities  referred  to  in  section 
3(b)  of  the  Act  of  August  31.  1964  (30  USC 
653(b)).  The  Secretary  shall  immediately 
enter  into  such  cooperative  agreement  upon 
application  by  a  State 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  the  cooperative 
agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1).  the  requirements  of  section  5  of 
the  Act  of  August  31.  1964  i30  US  C.  555i  are 
hereby  waived. 

(3i  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  August  31.  1954 
(30  USC  568)  is  amended  by  striking  "not  to 
exceed  $500,000  annually.". 

(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  Independent  of  the  cooperative  agree- 
ments referred  to  in  this  section,  any  State 
referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 1  may  at  its  discre- 
tion transfer  up  to  30  percent  of  the  annual 
grants  available  to  the  State  under  section 
402(g)  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Rec- 
lamation Act  of  1977  for  the  purpose  of  un- 
dertaking the  activities  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  If  such  activities  conform  with  the 
declaration  of  policy  set  forth  in  section  1  of 
the  Act  of  August  31.  1954  (30  U  S.C  561). 
Such  activities  shall  be  deemed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  403(ai  of  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977 
SEC  25W  FEPEILVI.  COAI.  t.EASIN(;  CONSIDER 
AllONS 

Section  2iaMj)  of  tlic  .Mineral  Leasing  Act 
(30  U  S.C.  201(a)(3))  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subpuragraph  at  the  end  there- 
of 

"(Full  Prior  to  the  Issuance  of  any  coal 
lease  under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider the  effects  which  mining  of  the  pro- 
posed lease  might  have  on  competition  in  the 
coal  industry,  and  the  market  demand  for 
coal  from  such  proposed  lease  Included  in 
this  consideration  shall  be  a  determination 
OS  to  whether  production  of  coal  from  the 
proposed  lease  would  lead  to  the  displace- 
ment of  coal  produced  from  existing  mining 
operations  from  markets  which  have  largely 
been  served  and  can  reasonably  and  economi- 
cally be  served  by  such  coal 

"(11)  This  subparagraph  shall  not  apply  to 
the  Issuance  of  a  coal  lease  which  would  in 
the  reasonably  foreseeable  future  prevent 
the  bypass  of  federal  coal  deposits,  or  which 
would  provide  f(jr  the  expansion  of  existing 
mining  operations  '■ 

SEC.  250.'5  FEDERAl.  (  (lAL  ROYAl.TY  STUDY 

la)  HiiVALrv  SiTDY  'li  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  conduct  a  study  of  current 
Federal  coal  royalty  rates  for  surface  mined 
and  underground  mined  coal,  and  the  valu- 
ation methodology  of  such  coal,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  assessing,  for  each  of  the  following, 
whether  the  current  Federal  coal  royalty 
system 

(A)  Creates  competitive  Inequities  among 
the  Federal  coal  producing  regions  and 
States 

(B)  Suppresses  coal  production  In  certain 
Federal  coal  producing  regions  and  States 

(C)  Results  in  a  loss  of  mineral  receipts  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  to  State  gov- 
ernment 

iD)  Causes  inefficiencies  In  Federal  valu- 
ation, audit  and  collection  activities. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  compare  the  alter- 
native royalty  systems  identified  in  sub- 
section (b)  with  the  current  system  and 
make  separate  findings,  on  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing, with  respect  to  whether  any  such  al- 
ternative royalty  system  would 

(A)  Mitigate  any  competitive  inequities 
among  the  Federal  coal  producing  regions 
and  States. 


(B)  Increase  coal  production  in  certain 
Federal  coal  producing  regions  and  States 

(C)  Result  in  an  increase  in  mineral  re- 
celpt-s  to  the  Federal  government  and  to 
State  governments 

(D)  Provide  for  a  more  efficient  valuation, 
audit  and  collection  program. 

(b)  Alter.satives.— (1)  For  the  purposes  of 
making  the  comparison  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)(2i.  the  Secretary  shall  examine 
each  of  the  following  alternative  coal  roy- 
alty systems  based  on: 

(A)  The  value  of  coal  measured  In  cents  per 
million  British  thermal  units. 

(B)  A  flat  cents-per-ton  rate. 

(C)  Any  other  methodology  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  the 
study. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  making  the  com- 
parison referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(2).  the 
Secretary  shall  examine  the  justification  for 
establishing  a  separate  royalty  rate  for  lig- 
nite coal  and  a  separate  valuation  methodol- 
ogy for  lignite  coal. 

(O  Notice.— Within  60  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a  notice  de- 
tailing the  scope  and  methodology  proposed 
to  be  u.sed  in  the  study,  and  after  oppor- 
tunity for  public  comment,  publish  a  final 
notice  on  the  scope  and  methodology  that 
will  be  used  in  the  study 

id)  Rf.hirt  — The  Secretary  shall  report 
the  findings  of  the  study,  and  recommenda- 
tions on  alternative  Federal  royalty  sys- 
tems, to  the  Preslde.it  and  the  Congress 
within  2  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Art 

SEC.  -iSOS.  A<  <^l  IKKI)   KKUKltXl.   lANI)   MI.N'ERAI. 
RECtU'I^  .MANAGt.MENT. 

la)     MlNERAi.     RECEIPT.s     UNDER     ACQt'IHED 

Lasd.s  ACT.— Section  6  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  for  Acquired  Lands  (30  U.S.C.  355)  is 
amended  by  inserting  '(ai  "  before  the  first 
sentence  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(bi  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  payment  to  a  State  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  shall  be  made  not  later  than  the 
last  business  day  of  the  month  following  the 
month  in  which  such  moneys  or  associated 
reports  are  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  whichever  is  later  The  Secretary 
shall  pay  interest  to  a  State  on  any  amount 
not  paid  to  the  State  within  that  time  at  the 
rate  prescribed  under  section  111  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oil  and  Gas  Royalty  Management  Act  of 
1982  from  the  date  payment  was  required  to 
be  made  under  this  subsection  until  the  date 
payment  is  made  ". 

lb)  AtTHfiRiTV  To  Manage  Certain  Min 
ERAI.  Leases. -The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  for 
Acquired  Lands  (30  U  S.C    351  and  following 
IS  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof: 

"Sec  11  E^ch  department,  agency  and  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  States  which  ad- 
ministers lands  acquired  by  the  United 
States  with  one  or  more  existing  mineral 
lease  shall  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  authority  to  administer  such 
lease  and  to  collect  all  receipts  due  and  pay 
able  to  the  United  States  under  the  lease  In 
the  case  of  lands  acquired  on  or  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  au- 
thority to  administer  the  leases  and  collect 
receipts  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  as  expeditiously  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section.  In  the  case  of  lands  acquired  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  such 
authority  shall  be  vested  with  the  Secretary 
at  the  time  of  acquisition.  The  provisions  of 


section  6  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  all  re- 
ceipts derived  from  such  leases  where  such 
receipts  are  due  and  payable  to  the  United 
States  under  the  lease  in  the  same  manner 
as  such  provisions  apply  to  receipts  derived 
from  leases  issued  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act-  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  existing  mineral  lease'  means  any 
lease  in  existence  at  the  time  land  is  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States.". 

(c)  Clarification— Section  7  of  the  Act  of 
August  18.  1941,  ch,  377  i33  U.S.C  701c-3i  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence  at 
the  end  thereof:  •■For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  ■money'  includes,  but  is 
not  limited  to.  such  bonuses,  royalties  and 
rentals  land  any  interest  o.'  other  charge 
paid  to  the  United  States  by  reason  of  the 
late  payment  of  any  royalty,  rent,  bonus  or 
Other  amo'unt  due  to  the  United  States  i  paid 
to  the  United  States  from  a  mineral  lease  is- 
sued under  the  authority  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  for  Acquired  Lands  or  paid  to 
the  United  Stales  from  a  mineral  lease  m  ex- 
istence at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
land  by  the  United  States  " 
SEC.  2507.  RESER\'ED  OIL  AND  GAS. 

lai  In  General. —Section  ITibi  of  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  i30  U.S.C  226(b))  is  amend- 
ed-- 

il)  in  paragraph  ilxA).  by  striking  out 
■■under  paragraph  (2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■■under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

■■(3)(.'\)  If  the  United  States  held  a  vested 
future  interest  in  a  mineral  estate  that,  im- 
mediately prior  to  becoming  a  vested  present 
Interest,  was  subject  to  a  lease  under  which 
oil  or  gas  was  being  produced,  or  had  a  well 
capable  of  producing,  in  pa.ving  quantities  at 
an  annual  average  production  volume  per 
well  per  day  of  not  more  than  15  barrels  per 
day  of  oil  or  condensate,  or  not  more  than 
60.000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  the  holder  of  the 
lease  may  elect  to  continue  the  lease  as  a 
noncompetitive  lease  under  subsection  (od). 

•■(B)  An  election  under  this  paragraph  is  ef- 
fective-- 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  an  interest  which  vested 
aft«r  January  1,  1990.  and  on  or  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  if  the 
election  Is  made  before  the  date  that  is  1 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph: 

••(li)  in  the  case  of  an  interest  which  vests 
within  I  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  paragraph,  if  the  election  is  made  before 
the  date  that  is  2  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  paragraph:  and 

"(ill)  in  any  case  other  than  those  de- 
scribed in  clause  (i)  or  dl).  if  the  election  is 
made  prior  to  the  interest  becoming  a  vested 
present  interest 

'•(C)  Notwithstanding  the  consent  require- 
ment referenced  in  section  3  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  for  Acquired  Lands  (30  U.S.C 
352 1,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  a  noncompeti- 
tive lease  under  subsection  (cidi  to  a  holder 
who  makes  an  election  under  subparagraph 
lAi  and  who  is  qualified  to  hold  a  lease  under 
this  Act,  Such  lease  shall  be  subject  to  all 
terms  and  conditions  under  this  Act  that  are 
applicable  to  leases  Issued  under  subsection 

(Ofl). 

■■iD>  A  lease  issued  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  continue  so  long  as  oil  or  gas 
continues  to  be  produced  in  paying  quan- 
tities 

'■iEi  This  paragraph  shall  apply  only  to 
those  lands  under  the  administration  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  where  the  United 
States  acquired  an  interest  m  such  lands 
pursuant  to  the  .^ct  of  March  1,  19U  '36  Stat 
961  and  following  i  " 


(b)  Effectint:  Date —The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  apply  with  respect  to 
those  mineral  estates  in  which  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  becomes  a  vested 
present  interest  after  January  1,  1990, 
SEC.  2508.  OLTTSTANDING  OIL  AND  GAS. 

la)  Ln  General.— Section  17  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  (30  U  S.C  226)  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  after 
subsection  (O): 

■■(pull  Prior  to  the  commencement  of  sur- 
face-disturbing activities  relating  to  the  de- 
velopment of  oil  and  gas  deposits  on  lands 
described  under  paragraph  i3i.  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  require,  pur- 
suant to  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary,  that  such  activities  be  subject  to 
such  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  neces.sary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  accordance  with  applicable 
laws,  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
Secretary's  acquisition  of  an  interest  in  such 
lands,  and  in  accordance  with  applicable 
laws,  rules  and  regulations  relating  to  the 
management  of  such  lands. 

■■(2)  The  term,s  and  conditions  referred  to 
in  paragraph  ili  shall  prevent  or  minimize 
damage  to  the  environment  and  other  re- 
source values. 

■•(3)  The  lands  referred  to  in  this  sub- 
section are  those  lands  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
where  the  United  Slates  acquired  an  interest 
m  such  lands  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  March 
1.  1911  (36  Stat.  961  and  followingi.  but  does 
not  have  an  interest  m  oil  and  gas  deposits 
that  may  be  present  under  such  lands.  This 
subsection  does  not  appl.v  to  any  such  lands 
where,  under  the  provisions  of  its  acquisition 
of  an  interest  in  the  lands,  the  United  States 
is  to  acquire  an.v  oil  and  gas  deposits  that 
may  be  present  under  such  lands  in  the  fu- 
ture but  such  interest  has  not  yet  vested 
with  the  United  States". 

lb)  Regulations,— Within  90  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  promulgate  regulations  to  im- 
plement the  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a), 

SEC.     2.^10.     FEDERAL    O.NSHORE     OIL    AND    GAS 
LEASING. 

Section  17(ciili  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  after  the 
first  sentence:  '■If  more  than  one  qualified 
person  applies  for  a  noncompetitive  lease 
under  this  paragraph  for  any  unit  on  the 
first  day  on  which  applications  for  non- 
competitive leases  may  be  submitted  under 
this  paragraph  for  that  unit,  the  Secretary 
shall  not  issue  a  noncompetitive  lease  for 
that  unit  under  this  paragraph  but  shall 
make  such  unit  available  for  competitive 
leasing  under  subsection  (b)  at  the  next 
quarterly  competitive  oil  and  gas  lease  sale 
held  by  the  Secretary ". 

SEC.  2511.  OIL  PLACER  CLAIMS. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  of  February  11.  1897.  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  Oil  Placer  Act.  and  section  37  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  authorized  and  directed  to.  within 
90  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  il) 
convey  by  quit-claim  deed  to  the  owner  or 
owners,  or  separately  and  as  an  alternative. 
(2)  disclaim  and  relinquish  by  a  document  in 
any  form  suitable  for  recordation  in  the 
county  within  which  the  lands  are  situated, 
all  right,  title  and  interest  or  claim  of  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  to  those  lands  in  the 
counties  of  Hot  Springs.  Park  and  Washakie 
in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  held  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  February  11,  1897,  and  which  are 
currentl.v      producing      covered      substances 


under  a  cooperative  or  unit  plan  of  develop- 
ment. 

SEC.  2512.  OIL  SHALE  CLAIMS. 

Section  37  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  i30 
U.S.C  193)  IS  amended  by  inserting  ■■.ai"  be- 
fore the  first  sentence  and  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  thereof 

••ibi  Review— di  Not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  subsection  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  publish  pro- 
posed regulations  m  the  Federal  Register 
containing  standards  and  criteria  for  deter- 
mining the  validity  of  all  unpatented  oil 
shale  claims  referred  to  in  subsection  lai. 
Final  regulations  shall  be  promulgated  with- 
in 180  days  after  the  dale  such  proposed  regu- 
lations are  published.  The  Secretary  shall 
make  a  determination  with  respect  to  the 
validity  of  each  such  claim  withm  2  years 
after  the  promulgation  of  such  final  regula- 
tions. In  making  such  determinations  the 
Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  those  claims 
referred  to  in  subsection  ici. 

■  2 1  The  proposed  regulations  referred  to  in 
paragraph  !2i  shall  be  m  lieu  of  proposed  reg- 
ulations concerning  oil  shale  claims  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  on  January  9. 
1991.  and  shall  provide  that  oil  shale  claims 
supported  a  discovery  of  a  valuable  o;",  shale 
deposit  within  the  meaning  of  the  general 
m.ining  laws  of  the  United  States  on  Feb- 
ruary 25.  1920.  not  imposed  arbitrary  limita- 
tions on  lawful  contest  proceedings  against 
such  claims  by  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  failure  to  comply  with  the  assess- 
ment work  requirements  of  the  general  min- 
ing laws  of  the  United  States  or  sanction  an 
absolute  right  of  resumption  with  respect  t.o 
such  requirements,  and  shall  be  limited  m 
scope  to  oil  shale  claims. 

••(c)  Full  Patent— di  Except  as  provided 
under  subsection  id)i2).  after  April  8.  1992.  no 
patent  shall  be  issued  by  the  United  States 
for  any  oil  shale  claim  referred  to  m  sub- 
section la)  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that,  for  the  claim  concerned— 

'•(A)  a  patent  application  was  filed  with 
the  Secretary  on  or  before  April  8.  1992, 

••(B)  all  requirements  established  under 
sections  2329.  2330.  2331.  and  2333  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (30  U.S.C.  35.  36.  and  37;  were 
fully  complied  with  by  that  date;  and 

••(C)  the  claim  is  valid  pursuant  to  the  reg- 
ulations referred  to  in  subsection  (b). 

■•(2)  If  the  Secretary  makes  the  determina- 
tions referred  to  in  paragraph  d)  for  any  oil 
shale  claim,  the  holder  of  the  claim  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  issuance  of  a  patent  in  the 
same  manner  and  degree  to  which  such  claim 
holder  would  have  been  entitled  to  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  unless  and 
until  such  determinations  are  withdrawn  or 
invalidated  by  the  Secretary  or  by  a  court  of 
the  United  States. 

■•(d)  Election.— d)  The  holder  of  each  oil 
shale  claim  for  which  no  patent  may  be  is- 
sued by  reason  of  subsection  lO  shall  make 
an  election  under  paragraph  i2)  or  paragraph 
(3).  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
by  certified  mail  notify  the  holder  of  each 
such  claim  of  the  requirement  to  make  such 
election.  The  holder  shall  make  the  election 
within  such  period  shall  be  deemed  conclu- 
sively to  constitute  a  forfeiture  of  the  claim, 
and  the  claim,  shall  be  null  and  void 

■■(2)1  A)  The  holder  of  a  claim  required  to 
make  an  election  pursuant  to  paragraph  d) 
may  apply  for  a  patent  within  1  year  after 
making  such  election.  The  Secretary  m.ay 
issue  a  patent  to  such  claim,  as  provided 
under  this  paragraph  if  the  requirem.ents  es- 
tablished under  sections  2329.  2330.  2331.  and 
2333  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (30  U.S  C   35,  36. 
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anil  37 1  are  met  and  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines the  claim  to  be  valid  pursuant  to  the 
reifulatlons  referred  to  in  subsection  (b). 

■(B)  NotwithstandinK  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  patent  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  limited  to  the  oil  shale 
and  associated  minerals  and  may  be  Issued 
only  upon  the  payment  of  fair  market  value 
for  the  oil  shale  and  associated  minerals  by 
the  holder  of  the  claim  to  the  Secretary. 

"(C)  Any  patent  issued  for  an  oil  shale 
claim  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  subject 
to  an  express  reservation  to  the  United 
States  of  the  surface  of  the  affected  lands, 
and  the  provisions  of  sections  4  and  6  of  the 
Act  of  August  13.  1954  (30  U.S.C.  524  and  526). 
popularly  known  as  the  Multiple  Minerals 
Development  Act,  and  of  section  4  of  the  Act 
of  July  23.  1955  (30  U.S.C.  612).  popularly 
known  as  the  Surface  Resources  Act.  shall 
apply  to  such  claim  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  such  provisions  apply 
to  the  unpatented  mining  claims  referred  to 
in  such  provisions 

"(3)(A)  The  holder  of  a  claim  recjutred  to 
make  an  election  pursuant  to  paragraph  (li 
may  continue  to  maintain  the  claim  by  com- 
plying with  the  general  mining  laws  of  the 
United  Stales,  except  in  order  to  maintain 
the  claim  as  valid  such  claim  holder  shall 
also  make  an  annual  payment  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  at  least  SI  ,000  for  each  claim  Pay- 
ments received  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
deposited  into  the  General  Fund  of  the 
Treasury 

■(Bi  The  holder  of  a  claim  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (Ai  shall  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  314(a)(1)  of  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  i43 
use.  1744)  by  filing  the  affidavit  referred  to 
in  such  section  and  including  the  payment 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  lA)  The  pay- 
ment requirement  shall  lake  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  of  September 
which  occurs  more  than  90  days  after  an 
election  is  made  to  maintain  a  claim  under 
this  paragraph 

"(C)  Failure  lo  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph  shall  be  deemed  con- 
clusively to  constitute  a  forfeiture  of  the  oil 
shale  claim  and  the  claim  shall  be  null  and 
void 

"(D)  The  provisions  of  sections  4  and  6  of 
the  Act  of  August  13.  1954  (30  US  C  ,524  and 
526),  popularly  known  as  the  Multiple  Min- 
f  rals  Development  Act,  and  of  section  4  of 
the  Act  of  July  23,  1955  (30  US  C.  612),  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Surface  Resources  Act, 
shall  apply  to  oil  shale  claims  under  this 
paragraph  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  such  provisions  apply  lo  the 
mining  claims  referred  to  in  such  provisions, 

■■(e»  Reci.amatio.\-  —In  addition  to  oiher 
applicable  requirements,  any  person  who 
maintains  a  claim  pursuant  to  subsection  (d) 
shall  be  required  to  reclaim  the  land  subject 
to  such  claim  and  to  pose  a  surely  bond  or 
provide  other  types  of  financial  guarantee 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  before  disturb- 
ance of  the  land  subject  to  such  claim  lo  en- 
sure reclamation  " 
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NOLod'i  RESEARCH  PLAN  -  ( 1 )  Every  5  years, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  through 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Director"),  shall  de- 
velop a  Plan  for  Health.  Safety,  and  Mining 
Technology  Research  (hereinafter  in  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  the  "Plan").  After 
developing  a  proposed  Plan,  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  shall  submit  it  to  the 
Committee  established  under  subsection  (b) 
for  its  review 
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(2)  The  Plan  shall  identify  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  Health.  Safely,  and  Mining 
Technology  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
and  shall  guide  research  and  technology  de- 
velopment under  such  program,  over  each  5- 
year  period. 

(3)  In  preparing  the  proposed  Plan  referred 
lo  in  paragraph  (li.  the  Director  shall  solicit 
suggestions,  comments  and  proposals  for  re- 
search and  technology  development  project.s 
from  the  mining  industry,  labor,  academla 
and  other  concerned  groups  and  individuals. 

(4)  The  Director  shall  prepare  a  list  of  all 
health,  safety,  and  mining  technology 
projects  received  pursuant  to  the  solicitation 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (3i,  and  all  such 
projects  initiated  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
and  submit  the  list  lo  the  Committee  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (b>  a.«;  part  of  the  pro- 
posed Plan.  The  list  shall  ccnuin  the  follow- 
ing Information: 

(A)  the  liile  and  a  brief  synopsis  of  each 
project; 

(Bi  a  justification  of  the  health,  safely, 
and  employment  benefits  anllcipated  by 
each  project; 

(C)  an  estimate  of  the  timeframe  to  com- 
plete each  project; 

(D)  an  estimate  of  the  funding  require- 
ments of  each  project;  and 

lE)  an  explanation  of  how  each  project 
would  assist  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  achiev- 
ing the  goals  and  objectives  defined  in  the 
proposed  Plan. 

1 5)  The  Director  shall  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible adopt  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Committee  in  the  report  referred  to  in 
subsection  (b)(4i  in  selecting  projects  for  the 
Health,  Safety,  and  Mining  Technology  pro- 
gram, unless  the  Director  determines,  in 
writing,  that  a  deviation  from  such  report  is 
necessary  lo  meet  a  high-priority  research 
need  that  was  unanticipated  at  the  time  of 
the  submission  of  the  Committee  report.  The 
Director  shall  submit  an  explanation  for  any 
such  deviation  lo  the  Secretary  and  to  the 
Congress. 

<b)  Health.  Safety,  and  Mi.ning  Tech- 
nology Rf-search  advisory  Committee.— (1) 
There  is  hereby  established  the  Health,  Safe- 
ty, and  Mining  Technology  Research  Advi- 
sory Committee  (hereinafter  in  this  sub- 
section referred  to  as  the  "Commlltee")  The 
Committee  shall  be  composed  of  14  members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Members  of  the  Commlltee  shall  serve  for 
terms  of  two  years  Any  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee may  serve  after  the  expiration  of  a 
term  until  a  successor  is  appointed.  Any 
member  ol  the  Committee  may  be  appointed 
lo  serve  more  than  one  term. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  members  to 
the  Committee  as  follows: 

(Ai  A  representative  from  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration. 

(B)  A  representative  from  the  National  In- 
stitute for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 

(C)  Two  representatives  from  the  coal  min- 
ing industry,  one  with  expertise  in  surface 
mining  techniques  and  one  with  expertise  in 
underground  mining  techniques. 

(D)  Two  representatives  from  the  metal, 
non-metal  mining  industry,  one  with  exper- 
tise in  surface  mining  techniques  and  one 
with  experlise  In  underground  mining  lech- 
niques. 

(E)  Six  representatives  from  unions  rep- 
resenting miners,  of  which  2  shall  have  ex- 
pertise In  metal,  non-metal  mining. 

( F)  A  representative  from  a  school  of  mines 
with  expertise  in  coal  mining  research  lo- 
cated in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United 
Slates. 

(G)  A  representative  from  a  school  of 
mines   with   expertise    In   metal,   non-metal 


mining  research  located  in  the  western  por 
tion  of  the  United  Slates. 

i3)  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  serve 
without  compensation  as  such,  but  the  Sec- 
retary may  pay  expenses  reasonably  incurred 
in  carrying  out  their  responsibilities  under 
this  subtitle  on  vouchers  signed  by  the 
Chairman. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  the  Federal  Advisory 
Commlltee  Act  (Act  of  October  6,  1972;  86 
Slat  776),  the  Committee  established  under 
this  subtitle  shall  serve  as  a  standing  Advi- 
sory Committee  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  The 
provisions  of  section  14(b)  of  such  Act  (relat- 
ing to  the  charier  of  the  Committee)  are 
hereby  waived  with  respect  to  the  Commit- 
lee  established  under  this  subsection. 

(5)  The  purpose  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
to  review  the  proposed  Plan  submitted  by 
the  Director  under  subsection  (a),  evaluate 
the  list  contained  in  such  proposed  Plan 
using  the  values  set  forth  in  paragraph  (5i. 
and  submit  the  proposed  Plan  wiihin  60  day.>i 
after  it  Is  received  by  the  Committee  to  the 
Director  as  part  of  a  repwri  with  rec- 
ommendations. 

(6)  Each  proposal  on  the  list  submitted  by 
the  Director  as  pari  of  the  proposed  Plan 
shall  be  assigned  a  value  by  the  Commiiief 
for  each  of  the  following  factors:  safely, 
health,  impact  on  employment  of  miners  and 
timeliness  of  the  proposed  project's  benefits 
The  values  shall  be  as  follows 

(A)  Safely  can  assume  a  value  of  0  lo  5. 
where  a  0  signifies  little  or  no  safely  value. 
a  1  signifies  an  indirect  safety  benefit,  a  3 
signifies  a  direct  safety  benefit,  and  a  b 
means  a  significant,  direct  safety  benefit. 

(B)  Health  can  assume  a  value  of  0  to  5, 
where  a  0  signifies  little  or  no  health  value. 
a  1  signifies  an  indirect  health  benefit,  a  3 
signifies  a  direct  health  benefit,  and  a  5 
means  a  significant,  direct  health  benefit. 

(C)  Employment  can  assume  a  value  of  0  lo 
5,  with  a  value  of  0  if  miners  will  be  unem 
ployed  as  a  result  of  the  research  program,  5 
if  employment   will    be   increased   and   3   if 
there  is  no  change  in  employment. 

(D)  Timeliness  can  assume  a  value  of  0  to 
2,  where  a  0  signifies  that  all  health,  safety 
and  productivity  benefits  will  require  5  or 
more  years,  a  1  signifies  that  health,  safety, 
and  productivity  benefits  will  be  realized  in 
3  to  5  years,  a  2  signifies  that  health,  safety, 
and  productivity  benefits  will  be  realized  in 
less  than  3. 

(c)  Technical  amendment.  -For  the  pur 
poses  of  section  SOKbi  of  Public  Law  91-173. 
as  amended,  activities  in  the  field  of  coal  or 
other  mine  health  under  such  section  shall 
also  be  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  acting  through  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines 
SEC.  2S14.  SURFACE  ,MI.MN<.  H>.(;H^nONS. 

Section  710  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (30  U.S.C.  1300 1 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  ihe  follow 
ing  new  subsection: 

"(i)  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants  lo 
the  Navajo.  Hopi.  Northern  Cheyenne,  and 
Crow  tribes  to  assist  such  trities  in  develop- 
ing regulations  and  programs  for  regulating 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  oper- 
ations on  Indian  lands,  except  that  nothing 
in  this  subsection  may  be  construed  as  pro- 
viding such  tribes  with  the  authorities  set 
forth  under  section  503.  Grants  made  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  used  lo  establish  an 
office  of  surface  mining  regulation  for  each 
such  tribe  Each  such  office  shall— 

"(1)  develop  tribal  regulations  and  program 
policies  with  respect  to  surface  mining; 

"(2i  assist  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
Reclamation    and    Enforcement    established 


by  section  201  In  the  inspection  and  enforce- 
ment of  surface  mining  activities  on  Indian 
lands,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  permit- 
ting, mine  plan  review,  and  bond  release:  and 
"(3)  sponsor  employment  training  and  edu- 
cation m  the  area  of  mining  and  mineral  re- 
sources 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  \'ir- 
ginla  [Mr.  Rahall]. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  t;me  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  continuation  of  my 
explanation  of  this  amendment,  it  also 
embraces  the  concept  that  responsible 
energy  development  in  an  environ- 
mentally and  sociall.v  responsible  man- 
ner is  possible. 

Provisions  of  this  amendment  ad- 
vance the  notion  that  deposits  of  coal 
in  previously  mined  areas  that  can  be 
remlned.  with  the  triple  benefit  of  ob- 
taining additional  coal  production,  re- 
ducing the  need  to  mine  on  virgin  lands 
and  providing  for  needed  reclamation. 

Other  provisions  of  the  amendment 
seek  to  provide  badly  needed  stability 
in  the  Federal  Surface  Coal  Mining 
Program  by  settling  controversies  over 
subsidence  protections,  valid  existing 
rights,  anii  the  applicant-violator  sys- 
tem. 

It  would  also  make  improvements  in 
the  Federal  coal.  oil.  and  gas  leasing 
progr-ams. 

Further,  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment would  stop  the  give  away  of  fed- 
erally owned  oil  shale  lands  for  a  mere 
$2.50  an  acre. 

Finally,  this  amendment  seeks  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  fatalities  and  injuries 
in  the  mining  industry  by  improving 
mine  health  and  safety  research  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

All  of  these  provisions  have  as  much 
to  do  with  energy,  as  anything  that  is 
already  in  the  bill. 

But  these  provisions  also  say  this; 
There  is  no  free  ride  in  energy  develop- 
ment 

The  amendment  recognizes  that  fed- 
erally owned  coal  in  the  West  can  be 
developed  to  the  benefit  of  the  Western 
markets  while  allowing  Eastern  and 
Midwestern  coal  to  serve  its  tradi- 
tional markets. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  would 
provide  for  increased  competition  for 
Federal  onshore  oil  and  gas  leases;  im- 
prove the  management  of  oil  and  gas 
activities  on  certain  eastern  Federal 
lands. 

It  would  also  provide  for  the  more  eq- 
uitable and  efficient  disbursement  of 
the  State  share  of  mineral  lease  re- 
ceipts from.  Eastern  P^edera!  lands, 

Ves.  let  us  mine  coal.  At  the  same 
time,  if  that  coal  mining  causes  dam- 
ages to  someone's  home,  this  amend- 
ment says  that  person  should  be  com- 
pensated. 

Vote  against  this  amendment  and 
you  are  voting  to  allow  peoples'  homes 
to  be  damaged  without  compensation. 

Let  us  mine  coal.  But  let  us  not  issue 
new  mining  permits  to  companies  with 
outstanding  environmental  violations. 


Vote  against  this  amendment  and 
you  are  voting  to  allow  companies  in 
violation  of  our  laws  to  get  off  the 
hook. 

Let  us  mine  coal,  I  would  submit, 
however,  that  we  should  not  be  strip 
mining  in  units  of  the  National  Park 
System, 

Vote  against  this  amendment  and 
you  are  saying  that  parks  are  a  pretty 
nice  place  to  mine. 

And  what  of  those  who  mine  coal. 
The  coal  miners.  Do  they  not  deserve 
to  see  advances  made  in  health  and 
safety  technologies'!' 

This  amendment  says  they  do.  It  says 
that  we  should  make  it  a  priority  to  re- 
duce the  causes  of  black  lung  disease 
by  devising  new  and  innovative  mining 
equipment  and  techniques. 

Tui'ning  to  some  of  the  Federal  en- 
ergy issues  m  this  amendment. 

We  are  faced  with  a  situation  where 
the  Interior  Department  insists  on  giv- 
ing away  thousands  of  acres  of  valuable 
oil  shale  land. 

In  1986.  within  weeks  after  a  number 
oi  claim  holders  paid  the  Interior  De- 
partment S2.50  an  acre  for  17,000  acres 
of  these  oil  shale  lands,  they  turned 
ai'ound  and  sold  the  land  for  as  much 
as  52,000  an  acre. 

In  other  words,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment received  512,500  for  this  public 
land.  Weeks  later  the  very  same  land 
was  sold  for  $37  million. 

Today,  there  are  approximately  l.bOO 
of  those  claims  still  encumibering  over 
240,000  acres  of  public  lands  in  Colo- 
rado. Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

The  only  activity  the  claim  holders 
have  undertaken  involved  rank  specu- 
lation and  profiteering. 

The  House  has  voted  on  this  Issue  be- 
fore. Several  times.  And  each  time  it 
has  passed  Interior  Committee  legisla- 
tion that  would  put  a  stop  to  this  give- 
away by  overwhelming  majorities. 

Vote  against  this  amendment,  and 
j-ou  are  voting  to  go  home  to  your  con- 
stituents and  explain  why  Federal  land 
should  be  given  away  for  fast  food  ham- 
burger prices. 

I  would  like  to  raise  one  other  item 
addressed  by  this  amendment. 

We  jjroduce  a  good  deal  of  oil  and  gas 
fi'om  Federal  lands  m  this  country.  The 
tracts  are  made  available  by  the  Inte- 
rior Department,  people  bid  on  them, 
and  if  oil  and  gas  is  produced,  we  re- 
ceive a  royalty  in  return. 

What  is  occuring  here  is  that  the 
competitive  leasing  process  is  being 
subverted,  and  the  Treasury  is  losing 
out  on  bonus  bid  payments. 

In  fact,  by  our  calculations,  during 
fiscal  year  1990  the  Government  could 
have  collected  520  million  through  the 
bidding  process  rather  than  the  5722.000 
that  it  did. 

Our  bill  would  fix  this  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  short,  this  amend- 
ment IS  in  the  public  interest  as  well  as 
the  interest  of  energy  development. 


D  1425 

Mr  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  a  Member 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  'V^'est  Virginia 
[Mr.  Rahall]'' 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am,  op- 
posed to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr,  Lent]  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  oppose  the 
Rahall  amendment  concerning  coal, 
oil.  and  gas.  This  amendment  includes 
provisions  affecting  coal  remining.  sub- 
sidence, existing  rights  of  surface  coal 
mining,  and  naval  oil  shale  reserves. 

The  most  objectionable  provisions 
deal  with  amendments  to  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act. 
Section  A  attempts  to  im.pose  a  na- 
tional solution  on  the  subsidence  prob- 
lem, when  this  is  a  distinctly  local 
problem.  Most  States  have  told  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  that  it  should 
not  issue  a  national  rule.  Damage  to 
underground  water  supplies  is  confined 
to  limited  areas. 

Section  B  attempts  to  define  valid 
existing  rights  legislatively,  rather 
than  through  the  judicial  process.  This 
constitutes  a  taking  because  it  takes 
away  the  mineral  rights  that  have  been 
granted  by  the  Government  without 
any  due  process.  This  amendment  un- 
dermines our  abilitj'  to  mine  coal  or 
other  minerals  by  taking  away  mineral 
properties  that  are  essential  to  contin- 
uous mining.  Moreover,  this  provision 
could  cost  the  Governm.ent  $50  million 
per  year  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1994 
because  this  is  what  the  value  of  min- 
eral rights  would  be. 

Finally,  section  C  would  remove  the 
requirement  that  site  specific  viola- 
tions be  addressed  locally,  where  the 
affected  citizens  and  mine  operations 
are  located.  The  balance  now  in 
SMCRA  between  national  rules  and 
local  problems  would  be  upset.  Instead 
all  suits  would  be  brought  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  where  there  is  lim- 
ited contact,  resources,  and  interest. 

Finally.  Mr.  R.'VHall's  amendment 
deals  with  leasing  of  mineral  rights  on 
the  Government's  naval  oil  shale  re- 
serves. The  amendment  is  fraught  with 
problems.  It  sets  up  dual  jurisdiction 
between  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Department  of  Energy  It 
would  lease  valuable  naval  oii  reserves 
for  oil  and  gas  production  below  mar- 
ket rates.  There  are  better  ways  to 
deal  with  this  issue  m  legislation  pro- 
posed b.v  the  Department  of  Energy. 

I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  Mr,  Rahall's 
amendment, 

D  1430 

Mr  R.A.HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Campbell] 
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Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  today  In  support  of 
the  Rahall  amendment 

Included  in  the  amendment  are  two 
provisions  I  introduced  to  amend  the 
Mineral  Lan<ls  Leasini?  Act  of  1920  The 
first  will  permanently  halt  speculators 
from  obiainin>f  patents  to  oil  shale 
lands;  the  second  will  open  certain  pub- 
lic lands  in  Colorado  to  competitive  oil 
anil  Ras  leasing.  This  provision  will 
allow  communities  in  northwest  Colo- 
rado to  immediately  capitalize  on  an 
underutilized  resource  associated  with 
oil  shale     natural  gas. 

The  House  is  no  stranger  to  the  issue 
of  oil  shale  reform.  During  the  100th 
and  the  101st  Congresses,  by  3-to-l 
votes,  it  passed  legislation  to  prohibit 
speculators  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  from  patenting  oil  shale 
claims,  essentially  transferring  public 
lands  to  private  ownership  for  $2.50  an 
acre 

The  House  took  this  action  after  the 
Interior  Department  proceeded  to 
transfer  82.000  acres  of  the  public's  oil 
shale  land  into  the  hands  of  four  en- 
ergy companies  for  $205,000  when  the 
Interior  Department  estimated  the 
lands  to  be  worth  $164  million. 

The  public  was  (juick  to  express  its 
outrage  over  the  1986  Tosco  settlement, 
and  my  friend  Chairman  Rahall  re- 
sponded by  sponsoring  a  bill  to  halt  the 
giveaway  of  270.000  acres  of  public 
lands  in  Utah.  Colorado,  and  Wyoming 
for  $2.50  per  acre. 

This  amendment  will  bring  to  an  end 
the  threat  of  losing  an  additional 
250.000  acres  of  public  lands  to  profit- 
eers. It  will  also  resolve  the  question  of 
validity  of  oil-shale  mining  claims  by 
amending  section  37  of  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920. 

This  is  crucial  because  if  legislation 
is  not  passed  these  lands  will  remain 
available  for  speculative  purposes  with 
n  )  production  criteria.  The  claimants 
v\ho  will  receive  the  land  are  not  obli- 
gated to  produce  oil  shale  or  make  any 
developments  or  improvements  in  any 
specified  time  period.  In  fact,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  [BLMJ  began 
to  process  patent  applications  for  an 
additional  11.000  acres  of  public  land  in 
1988  following  the  end  of  a  moratorium 
on  oil  shale  patenting  and  an  addi- 
tional 7.729  acres  of  land  this  year  fol- 
lowing a  Federal  court  decision  which 
the  Interior  Department  is  refusing  to 
appeal . 

The  American  public  is  conservative 
in  this  sense:  It  likes  to  hold  onto  what 
it's  got,  not  only  mineral  resources  but 
those  public  lands  values  that  contrib- 
ute to  recreation  and  tourism. 

The  public  well  understands  that  the 
sale  of  Federal  lands  under  the  guise  of 
oil  shale  development  is  a  travest.v. 

This  bill  will  keep  79  percent  of  all 
the  remaining  oil  shale  claims  from 
being  patented  After  nearly  75  years, 
it  IS  not  unreasonable  to  require  that 
the  conditions  for  developing  a  public 


resource  emphasize  diligent  develop- 
ment rather  than  land  speculation.  Pri- 
vate parties  should  not  be  rewarded  for 
their  lack  of  effort  in  developing  a 
mineral  resource  by  being  granted  a 
fee-simple  title  not  only  to  the  sub- 
surface minerals,  but  also  to  the  sur- 
face resources.  Congress  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  ensure  that  multiple  use 
public  lands,  valuable  for  their  wildlife, 
grazing,  mineral,  and  recreational  ben- 
efits, are  not  disposed  of.  as  my  friend 
Chairman  Rahall  is  fond  of  saying, 
■for  a  price  less  than  a  six  pack  of 
beer." 

The  House  is  also  familiar  with  pro- 
posals to  open  the  naval  oil  shale  re- 
serves, which  are  within  my  congres- 
sional district.  In  1975.  for  instance,  the 
House  supported  an  Interior  Commit- 
tee bill  that  would  allow  the  reserves 
to  be  used  to  meet  the  total  energy 
needs  of  the  Nation. 

This  amendment  will  help  achieve 
that  goal  by  adding  to  our  ability  to 
produce  domestic  oil  and  natural  gas 
and  to  make  the  United  States  less  de- 
pendent upon  Arab  oil  imports.  This  re- 
sulted in  the  passage  of  an  act  in  1975 
that  specifically  authorized  the  pro- 
duction of  oil  and  natural  gas  from  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves  and  the  naval 
oil  shale  reserves. 

Currently,  the  Department  of  Energy 
is  resp)onsible  for  managing  the  re- 
serves that  were  set  aside  by  Executive 
orders  in  1913  and  1924.  The  oil  shale  re- 
serves were  established  specially  to 
provide  the  Navy  with  a  domestic 
source  of  petroleum  that  scientists  and 
geologists  estimate  exceeds  that  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Middle  East 
combined— if  it  could  be  developed.  In 
the  meantime,  trapped  beneath  and  be- 
tween the  sedimentary  layers  of  shale 
is  a  tremendous  amount  of  natuial  gas 
that  can  only  be  developed  only  when 
DOE  signs  an  exclusive  contract  with  a 
producer. 

DOE'S  program  is  not  working.  If  left 
to  its  own  devices,  the  Department  of 
Energy  will  continue  to  lose  money 
even  though  natural  gas  may  be  this 
county's  hottest  commodity.  The  De- 
partment's own  records  show  that  it 
derived  only  $143,000.  when  it  cost  over 
$1.9  million  to  administer  the  program. 
In  contrast,  if  the  Interior  Department 
is  in  charge  of  the  program  and  com- 
petitively leases  the  area  to  private  in- 
dustry, we  stand  to  make  at  least 
$200,000  per  well  simply  because  private 
industry  is  more  efficient. 

In  fact.  I  am  more  than  a  little  out- 
raged that  these  exclusive  contracts 
are  considered  "privileged  proprietary" 
information.  I  think  the  public  de- 
serves to  know  how  much  it  is  really 
costing  the  DOE  to  run  its  program  and 
who  is  getting  rich  at  the  public  s  ex- 
pense. 

This  amendment  will  transfer  the  re- 
sponsibility for  managing  the  oil.  gas. 
and  surface  resources  of  the  reserve  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


Allowing  Iiit.Tior  til  manage  this  re- 
source pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  1920  .Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act 
will  immediately  provide  counties  in 
the  Third  Congressional  District  with 
an  additional  source  of  revenue  from 
royalties  paid  on  production.  The  reve- 
nue from  the  development  of  trillions 
of  cubic  feet  of  gas  will  be  a  shot  in  the 
arm  to  communities  that  are  still  reel- 
ing from  the  pullout  of  the  last  oil 
company  that  had  attempted  to  profit 
from  the  development  of  oil  shale. 

The  amendment  also  opens  the  door 
to  multiple  use  management  of  the 
area  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Land 
Management  and  Policy  Act.  I  have  re- 
ceived many  letters  from  local  cattle- 
men and  hunters  who  have  long  wished 
to  retain  grazing  permits  and  access  to 
the  reserves  but  cannot  because  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  agen- 
cy that  will  manage  the  area,  is  re- 
stricted from  reissuing  permits  and 
from  allowing  unlimited  public  access 
because  it  must  contract  with  the  DOE 
in  much  the  same  way  as  producers. 

The  amendment  would  not  affect  the 
Navy's  ability  to  mine  oil  shale  should 
it  ever  become  a  realistic  source  of  en- 
ergy, because  the  shale  resource  will 
remain  with  the  Navy.  But.  the  current 
withdrawal  effectively  locks  up  all  oil 
and  gas  development  in  this  area. 

This  is  due  not  only  to  the  withdraw- 
als themselves,  but  also  to  a  1-mile  no- 
lease  buffer  zone  along  the  outer  edges. 
The  preliminary  data  that  has  been 
collected  by  Interior  indicates  the  re- 
serves have  a  high  potential  for  profit- 
able development. 

With  the  recent  passage  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  natural  gas  and  low-sulfur 
coal  will  be  the  fuels  of  choice  for 
many  utilities  and  industries.  It  is 
time  to  refocus  attention  to  these 
underutilized  resources  and  this  poorly 
run  Government  program 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  MooRHEAD].  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  oppose  the  Rahall  amendment 
concerning  coal,  oil,  and  gas.  This 
amendment  establishes  bari-iers  to  'h*' 
free  movement  of  federally  owned  i  ,; 
in  order  to  protect  high-sulfur  coal. 
found  primarily  in  the  east,  from  com- 
petition with  low-sulfur  western  coal. 

Section  A  imposes  a  national  solu- 
tion on  the  subsidence  problem.  The 
States  have  stated  that  they  do  not 
want  a  national  rule,  but  would  deal 
with  the  problems  locally. 

Section  B  defines  valid  existing 
rights  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  prop- 
erty from  individuals  owning  private 
coal  interests  in  certain  designated 
lands  if  their  rights  had  not  been  exer- 
cised before  197".  This  would  be  a  legis- 
lative taking  of  prept-itv  without  just 
compensation  and  w  ,.  i  ..  i  i  to  many 
law  suits  to  settle  tnt^  compensation 
issue. 


Development  of  private  oil  and  gas 
rights  beneath  national  forests  would 
be  subject  to  additional  regulatory 
delays  even  though  the  United  States 
has  no  property  interest  in  these  min- 
eral rights.  State  oil  and  gas  commis- 
sions are  the  proper  forum  for  regula- 
tion of  this  development,  not  the  U.S. 
Frirest  Service. 

Finally.  Mr.  Rahall's  amendment 
(if, lis  with  leasing  of  mineral  rights  on 
the  Government's  naval  oil  shale  re- 
serves. The  amendment  is  fraught  with 
problems.  It  sets  up  dual  jurisdiction 
between  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Department  of  Energy.  It 
would  lease  valuable  naval  oil  reserves 
for  oil  and  gas  production  below  mar- 
ket rates.  There  are  better  ways  to 
deal  with  this  issue  in  legislation  pro- 
pusod  by  the  Department  of  Energy. 

I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  Mr  Rahalls 
amendment. 

Mr  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  MUHPHY]. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr 
Rahall).  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Mining  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  commend  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Mil- 
ler], the  chairman,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Water.  Power 
and  Offshore  Energy  Resources,  for 
coming  to  at  least  a  substantial  under- 
standing of  the  provisions  that  will 
make  the  mining  of  America's  largest 
energy  resource  better  for  the  people 
and  better  for  the  coal  industry. 

Truly,  without  doubt,  coal  is  Ameri- 
cas  future  energy  resource,  with  over 
200  years  of  known  reserves  already  in 
existence.  The  method  is  to  find  a  way 
to  burn  it.  burn  it  clean,  provide  our 
energy  resources,  and  protect  the  peo- 
ple who  live  in  our  mining  commu- 
nities. This  amendment  goes  a  great 
deal  of  the  way  to  do  that. 

1  am  personally  disappointed  that  we 
could  not  address  the  Federal  coal  leas- 
ing provisions  that  Chairman  Rahall 
has  sought  so  strenuously  and  fought 
.-rrmuously  for  in  committee.  How- 
ever. 1  understand  that  we  will  address 
that  in  the  coming  months  of  this  Con- 
t^ress.  and  perhaps  again  next  year.  I  do 
hupt-  that  this  amendment  will  meet 
with  the  majority  approval  in  this  Con- 
i-Tcss.  It  is  truly  a  step  forward  in  the 
:T.:ning  of  our  coal. 

.Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ne- 
vada [Mrs.  Vucandvich], 

Mrs.  VUC.ANOVICH  Mr  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rahall 
to  the  oil,  gas,  and  coal  title.  As  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
.Mining  and  Natural  Resources  I  believe 
this  amendment  is  counterproductive 
to  fashioning  a  national  energy  policy. 


I  concur  with  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  view  concerning  the 
germaneness  of  these  sections  to  the 
bill,  but  I  also  wish  to  point  out  several 
areas  for  which  I  disagree  with  the  In- 
terior Committee-passed  substance  of 
the  amendment 

Briefly,  the  coal  leasing  provisions 
establish  barriers  to  free  market  move- 
ment of  federally  owned  coal  in  order 
to  protect  the  predominantly  high-sul- 
fur coal  found  in  the  East  from  com- 
petition with  low-sulfur  western  coal. 
What  kind  of  energy  strategy  is  that"? 
We  should  be  encouraging  use  of  low- 
sulfur  coal  to  help  meet  clean  air  re- 
quirements. Let's  not  hinder  its  expan- 
sion in  the  coal-fired  electricity  gen- 
eration marketplace.  Section  2504 
would  do  just  that  by  tying  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior's  hands  with  re- 
spect to  new  lease  issuance. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  has  explained  the  defi- 
nition of  valid  existing  rights. 

Furthermore,  in  this  amendment 
valid  existing  rights  are  defined  in  such 
a  wa.v  as  to  take  property  from  individ- 
uals owning  private  coal  interests  in 
certain  designated  public  lands  if  their 
rights  had  not  been  exercised  before 
1977.  This  is  clearly  a  taking  of  prop- 
erty without  just  compensation  that 
cannot  be  defended  by  reliance  upon 
public  nuisance  arguments.  Time  and 
again.  Secretar.v  Lujan  has  said  that 
coal  mining  in  the  parks  will  not  be  al- 
lowed, but  private  rights  will  be  com- 
pensated. Instead  this  amendment 
would  just  legislate  it  away.  It's  an  in- 
vitation to  the  Coui-t  of  Claims  to  file 
an  inverse  condemnation  lawsuit  and 
raid  the  U.S.  Treasuiw  on  the  grounds 
of  a  legislative  taking.  This  is  not  a 
far-fetched  analysis.  Just  6  months  ago 
the  Supreme  Court  let  stand  an  award 
for  $140  million  in  the  Whitney  Benefits 
case  and  agreed  that  the  Surface  Min- 
ing Act  was  a  legislative  taking  of  pri- 
vate rights  without  just  compensation. 
Let's  not  repeat  that  error  today. 

Another  provision  of  concern  to  me  is 
section  2508.  It  may  subject  the  devel- 
opment of  private  oil  and  gas  rights  be- 
neath national  forests  to  additional 
regulatory  delays  despite  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  has  absolutely  no 
property  interest  in  the  mineral  estate. 
On  the  concerned  lands,  the  Forest 
Service  knew  at  the  time  of  purchase 
of  the  surface  estate  that  outstanding 
rights  to  the  oil  and  gas  existed,  but 
purchased  the  surface  anyway.  Now- 
some  people  want  to  impose  NEPA- 
style  regulation  on  the  exercise  of 
these  rights.  I  oppose  this  Federal  in- 
trusion because  it  is  the  job  of  each 
State's  oil  and  gas  commission  lo  regu- 
late development  of  the  resource,  with- 
out respect  to  who  owns  the  mineral 
rights  or  the  surface  estate. 

Last.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  m.y  colleagues'  attention  the 
recent  decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
the    Save   Our   Cumberland   Mountains 


versus  Lujan  case.  The  court  agreed 
with  the  administration  that  citizen 
suits  under  the  Surface  Mining  Act 
must  be  brought  m  the  judicial  district 
where  the  harm  is  alleged,  not  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  I  quote.  "A  charge  that  the 
Secretary  is  failing  to  enforce  the  act 
must  be  earthbound."  In  other  words, 
let's  not  encourage  judge-shoppmg  by  a 
small  cadre  of  DC-based  lawyers  adept 
at  using  these  provisions  to  halt  coal 
development  at  every  turn.  If  a  viola- 
tion is  not  being  enforced  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, then  bring  a  suit  m  Federal 
court  m  West  Virginia,  not  here. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  a  "no"  vote. 

Mr.  RAHALL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  be  withdrawn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment,  as 
amended,  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rahall]  is 
withdrawn. 

AMENDMENTS  EN  BLOC  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
DINGELL 

Mr.  DLXGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendments  en  bloc. 

The  text  of  the  amendments  en  bloc 
is  as  follows: 

Amendments  en  bloc  offered  by  Mr.  Din- 
gell: 

Page  7(M.  after  line  i.  :nsert: 

SEC.  2502.  COAL  REMIMNG. 

ia)  MoDiFiCATio.v  OF  Prohibition.— Section 
510  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Rec- 
lamation Act  of  1977  (30  U.S.C.  1260)  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section at  the  end  thereof: 

"(ei  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  the  prohibition  of  subsection  (c) 
shall  not  apply  to  a  permit  application  due 
to  any  violation  resulting  from  an  unantici- 
pated event  or  condition  at  a  surface  coal 
mining  operation  on  lands  eligible  for  remin- 
ing  under  a  permit  held  by  the  person  mak- 
ing such  application.  As  used  in  this  sub- 
section, the  term  •violation'  has  the  same 
meaning  as  such  term  has  under  subsection 
(c).  The  authority  of  this  subsection  and  sec- 
tion 515(20)<Bi  shall  terminate  on  September 
30.  2010." 

(bi  Period  of  Responsibility.— Section 
515(b)(20)  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and 
Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (30  U.S.C.  1265(b)(20)) 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Insert  "(A)"  after  "(20)" 

(2 1  Add  the  following  new  subparagraph  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(Bi  on  lands  eligible  for  remining  assum.e 
the  responsibility  for  successful  revegetation 
for  a  period  of  two  full  years  after  the  last 
year  of  augmented  seeding,  fertilizing,  irri- 
gation, or  other  work  in  order  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  the  applicable  standards,  except 
in  those  areas  or  regions  of  the  country 
where  the  annual  average  precipitation  is 
twenty-six  inches  or  less,  then  the  operator's 
assumption  of  responsibility  and  liability 
will  be  extended  for  a  period  of  five  full  years 
after  the  last  year  of  augmented  seeding,  fer- 
tilizing, irrigation,  or  other  work  in  order  to 
assure  compliance  with  the  applicable  stand- 
ards.". 
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I  CI  DEKiNiTKi.Ns  Sfcllon  701  of  the  Surfate 
Mlnlntf  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977 
i;»  U  SC  1291  Ms  amended  by  striking  the 
tHTlod  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (32i  and  in- 
serting a  semicolon  in  lieu  thereof,  and  by 
adillHK:  the  following  new  paragraphs  at  the 
end  thereof 

1 33)  the  term  unanticipated  event  or  con- 
dition' as  used  In  section  510(e(  means  an 
event  or  condition  encountered  In  a  reminlng 
operation  that  was  not  contemplated  by  the 
applicable  surface  coal  mining  and  reclama- 
tion permit,  and 

(34)  the  term  lands  eligible  for  reminlng' 
means  those  lands  that  would  otherwise  be 
eligible  for  expenditures  under  section  404  or 
under  section  402(g)(4i.". 

(di  Eligibility— Section  404  of  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977 
(30  use.  1234)  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof; 
"Surface  coal  mining  operations  on  lands  el- 
igible for  reminlng  shall  not  affect  the  eligi- 
bility of  such  lands  for  reclamation  and  res- 
toration under  this  title  after  the  release  of 
the  bond  or  deposit  for  any  such  operation  as 
provided  under  section  519.  In  the  event  the 
bond  or  deposit  for  a  surface  coal  mining  op- 
eration on  lands  eligible  for  reminlng  is  for- 
feited, funds  available  under  this  title  may 
be  used  if  the  amount  of  such  bond  or  deposit 
Is  not  sufficient  to  provide  for  adequate  rec- 
lamation or  abatement,  except  that  if  condi- 
tions warrant  the  Secretary  shall  imme- 
diately exercise  his  authority  under  section 
410.". 

(e)  Abandoned  Coal  Refuse  Site.s.— (D 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  the 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation 
Act  of  1977  to  the  contrary,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall,  within  one  year  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  publish  proposed  reg- 
ulations in  the  Federal  Register,  and  after 
opportunity  for  public  comment  publish 
final  regulations,  establishing  environ- 
mental protection  performance  and  reclama- 
tion standards,  and  separate  permit  systems 
applicable  to  operations  for  the  on-site  re- 
processing of  abandoned  coal  refuse  and  op- 
erations for  the  removal  of  abandoned  coal 
refuse  on  lands  that  would  otherwise  be  eli- 
gible for  expenditure  under  section  404  and 
section  402lg)(4i  of  the  Surface  Mining  Con- 
trol and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977. 

(2)  The  standards  and  permit  systems  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  di  shall  distinguish 
between  those  operations  which  reprocess 
abandoned  coal  refuse  on-site,  and  those  op- 
erations which  completely  remove  an  aban- 
doned coal  refuse  from  a  site  for  the  direct 
use  of  such  coal  refuse,  or  for  the  reprocess- 
ing of  such  coal  refuse,  at  another  location 
Such  standards  and  permit  systems  shall  be 
premised  on  the  distinct  differences  between 
operations  for  the  on-site  reprocessing,  and 
operations  for  the  removal,  of  abandoned 
coal  refuse  and  other  types  of  surface  coal 
mining  operations. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  devise  a  different 
standard  than  any  of  those  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 515  and  section  516  of  the  Surface  Min- 
ing Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977.  and 
devise  a  separate  permit  system,  if  he  deter- 
mines, on  a  standard-by-standard  basis,  that 
a  different  standard  may  facilitate  the  on- 
site  reprocessing,  or  the  removal,  of  aban- 
doned coal  refuse  in  a  manner  that  would 
provide  the  same  level  of  environmental  pro- 
tection as  under  section  515  and  section  516. 

(4)  Not  later  than  30  days  prior  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  proposed  regulations  referred 
to  In  thl.s  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  States 
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House  of  Keprfsent.i':vf>  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  ar.''.  N.i'.,r;i;  Resources  of  the 
United  States  Ser.Atf  containing  a  detailed 
description  of  any  environmental  protection 
performance  and  reclamation  standards,  and 
separate  permit  systems,  devised  pursuant  to 
this  subsection 

SEC.  2103.  SIRFACE  MINIM.   A(   I    IMI'LKMKVrA 
T10N. 

(a)  Subsidence.— (1)  Section  717(b)  of  the 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation 
Act  of  1977  (30  use.  1307ib))  is  amended  as 
follows 

(A)  Strike  "a  surface  coal  mine"'  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "surface  coal  mining  oper- 
ations". 

(B)  Strike  "surface  coal  mine  operation" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "surface  coal  min- 
ing operations  " 

(2i  Title  VII  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (30  U.S.C.  1291 
and  following  I  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  at  the  end  thereof. 

"Sec.  720.  (ai  Surface  coal  mining  oper- 
ations shall  comply  with  the  following  re- 
quirement; Promptly  repair,  or  compensate 
for.  damage  resulting  from  subsidence 
caused  to  any  structure  or  facility  due  to  un- 
derground coal  mining  operations,  without 
regard  to  the  mining  technique  used  Repair 
of  damage  shall  include  rehabilitation,  res- 
toration, or  replacement  of  the  damaged 
structure  or  facility.  Compensation  shall  be 
provided  to  the  owner  of  the  damaged  struc- 
ture or  facility  and  shall  be  in  the  full 
amount  of  the  diminution  in  value  resulting 
from  the  subsidence.  Compensation  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  purchase,  prior  to  min- 
ing, of  a  noncancellable  premium-prepaid  in- 
surance policy 

"(b)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall,  after  providing  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  public  comment,  promulgate 
final  regulations  to  implement  subsection 
la)  Such  regulations  shall  include  adequate 
bonding  to  ensure  that  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a)  are  met.". 

(b)  Valid  Exlsting  Rights.— Section  701  of 
the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation 
Act  of  1977  (30  use  1291 )  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  paragraph  after  para- 
graph (34)  (as  added  by  section  2801(c)  of  this 
Act): 

"(35)  for  the  purpose  of  section  522(e)  'valid 
existing  rights"  means— 

"(A)  Except  for  haul  roads  and  as  other- 
wise provided  under  this  paragraph,  those 
property  rights  of  the  applicant  in  existence 
on  August  3.  1977,  that  were  created  by  a  le- 
gally binding  conveyance,  lease,  deed,  con- 
tract or  other  document  which  authorizes 
the  applicant,  any  subsidiary,  affiliate  or 
persons  controlled  by  or  under  common  con- 
trol with  the  applicant,  to  produce  coal  by  a 
surface  coal  mining  operation,  and  the  per- 
son proposing  to  conduct  surface  coal  mining 
operations  in  an  area  protected  under  sec- 
tion 522(e)  either— 

"(1)  had  been  validly  issued,  or  was  making 
a  good  faith  effort  to  obtain,  as  of  August  3. 
1977.  all  state  and  federal  permits  necessary 
to  conduct  such  operations  on  those  lands,  or 
••(11)  can  demonstrate  that  the  coal  is  both 
needed  for,  and  Immediately  adjacent  to.  an 
ongoing  surface  coal  mining  operation  which 
existed  on  August  3,  1977. 

••(B)  For  haul  roads  the  term  valid  exist- 
ing rights'  means— 

•il)  a  recorded  right-of-way,  a  recorded 
easement  or  a  permit  for  a  coal  haul  road  re- 
corded as  of  August  3.  1977.  or 

"(II)  any  other  road  in  existence  as  of  Au- 
gust 3.  1977. 


"(C)  When  an  area  comes  under  the  protec- 
tion of  section  522(e)  after  August  3.  1977.  the 
date  the  protection  comes  into  existence 
shall  be  used  in  lieu  of  August  3.  1977 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  reference  to  sur- 
face impacts  incident  to  an  underground  coal 
mine  in  paragraph  i28)(A).  for  the  purpose  of 
section  522(e)  the  term  'surface  coal  mining 
operations"  shall  not  include  subsidence 
caused  by  an  underground  coal  mine  '" 

(c)  Research. -d)  Section  40lic)(6)  of  the 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation 
Act  of  1977  (30  use  1231(C)(6))  is  amended  as 
follows 

(A)  Insert  ".  research,  and  demonstration 
projects"  after  "studies". 

(B)  Strike  "to  provide  information,  advice, 
and  technical  assistance,  including  research 
and  demonstration  projects". 

(2)  Section  403(a)  of  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (30 
use.  1233)  Is  amended  by  striking  para- 
graph (4)  and  renumbering  the  subsequent 
paragraphs  accordingly. 

<3)  Title  VII  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (30  U.S.C.  1291 
and  following)  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  after  section  720; 

"Sec.  721.  The  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
Reclamation  and  Enforcement  is  authorized 
to  conduct  studies,  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  relating  to  the  implementation 
of.  and  compliance  with,  title  V  of  this  Act. 
and  provide  technical  assistance  to  states  for 
that  purpose.  Prior  to  approving  any  such 
studies,  research  or  demonstration  projects 
the  Director.  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Rec- 
lamation and  Enforcement,  shall  first  con- 
sult with  the  Director.  Bureau  of  Mines,  and 
obtain  a  determination  from  such  Director 
that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  not  already  con- 
ducting like  or  similar  studies,  research  or 
demonstration  projects.  Studies,  research 
and  demonstration  projects  for  the  purposes 
of  title  IV  of  this  Act  shall  only  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  section  401(c)(6)."". 

(d)  Coal  Formations— <i)  Notwithstanding 
section  205  of  Public  Law  89-4  and  any  regu- 
lation relating  to  such  section,  in  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  the  Act  of  August  31, 
19,54  (30  U.S.C  551-558)  the  Secretary  of  the 
interior,  acting  through  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and 
Enforcement,  shall  enter  Into  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  any  State  that  has  an  ap- 
proved abandoned  mine  reclamation  program 
pursuant  to  section  405  of  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  to  un- 
dertake the  activities  referred  to  in  section 
3(bi  of  the  Act  of  August  31.  1954  (30  U.S.C. 
553(b)).  The  Secretary  shall  immediately 
enter  Into  such  cooperative  agreement  upon 
application  by  a  State 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  the  cooperative 
agreements  entered  Into  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1).  the  requirements  of  section  5  of 
the  Act  of  August  31.  1954  (30  U.S.C  555)  are 
hereby  waived 

(3)  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  August  31,  1954 
(30  use  ,558)  is  amended  by  striking  "not  to 
exceed  $500,000  annually." 

(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  independent  of  the  cooperative  agree- 
ments referred  to  in  this  section,  any  State 
referred  to  m  paragraph  d  )  may  at  Its  discre- 
tion transfer  up  to  30  percent  of  the  annual 
grants  available  to  the  State  under  section 
402ig)  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Rec- 
lamation Act  of  1977  for  the  purpose  of  un- 
dertaking the  activities  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  if  such  activities  conform  with  the 
declaration  of  policy  set  forth  in  section  1  of 
the  Act  of  August  31.  1954  (30  U.S.C  551). 
Such  activities  shall  be  deemed  to  meet  the 
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requirements  of  section  403ia'  of  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Rec  lamation  Act  of  1977. 
SEC,  2504,  FEDERAl,  COAL  ROYALTY  STLDY. 

lai  RdVALTV  St;  DY  —  V  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  conduct  a  study  of  current 
Federal  coal  royalty  rates  for  surface  mined 
and  underground  mined  coal,  and  the  valu- 
ation methodology  of  .luch  coal,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  assessing,  for  each  of  the  following, 
whether  the  current  Federal  coal  royalty 
system; 

(A)  Creates  competitive  inequities  among 
the  Federal  coal  producing  regions  and 
States. 

(B)  Suppresses  coal  production  in  certain 
Federal  coal  producing  regions  and  States. 

(Ci  Results  in  a  loss  of  mineral  receipts  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  to  State  gov- 
ernment. 

(D)  Causes  inefficiencies  in  Federal  valu- 
ation, audit  and  collection  activities. 

(2i  The  Secretary  shall  compare  the  alter- 
native royalty  systems  identified  in  sub- 
section (b)  with  the  current  system  and 
make  separate  findings,  on  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing, with  respect  to  whether  any  such  al- 
ternative royalty  s.vstem  would: 

tA\  Mitigate  any  competitive  inequities 
among  the  Federal  coal  producing  regions 
and  States- 

(B)  Increase  coal  production  in  certain 
Federal  coal  producing  regions  and  States. 

(C)  Result  In  an  Increase  In  mineral  re- 
ceipts to  the  Federal  government  and  to 
State  governments. 

(Di  Provide  for  a  more  efficient  valuation, 
audit  and  collection  program. 

(b)  Alternatives— (1)  For  the  purposes  of 
making  the  comparison  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)(2).  the  Secretary  shall  examine 
each  of  the  following  alternative  coal  roy- 
alty systems  based  on: 

(A)  The  value  of  coal  measured  In  cents  per 
million  British  thermal  units. 

(B)  A  flat  cents-per-ton  rate. 

(C)  Any  other  methodology  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  the 
study. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  making  the  com- 
parison referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(2),  the 
-Secretary  shall  examine  the  justification  for 
establishing  a  separate  royalty  rate  for  lig- 
nite coal  and  a  separate  valuation  methodol- 
og.v  for  lignite  coal. 

(c)  Notice.— Within  60  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice  de- 
tailing the  scope  and  methodology  proposed 
to  be  used  In  the  study,  and  after  oppor- 
tunity for  public  comment,  publish  a  final 
notice  on  the  scope  and  methodology  that 
will  be  used  in  the  study. 

(d)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  report 
the  findings  of  the  study,  and  recommenda- 
tions on  alternative  Federal  royalty  sys- 
tems, to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
within  2  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
th:.~  A(  t 

SE(     -2506    ACQLnU:i)   KEDERAL   IA.M)   MINERAL 
RECEIPTS  MAVACEMEVr 

nil  M:n):h.\!.  Rk  );i!-:-^  rN:'KK  Acquired 
Land.s  Act.— Section  d  <  i  : r..'  .Mme.'-al  Leas- 
ing Act  for  Acquir>-'!  l„i::i--  :«>  U.S.C.  355)  is 
amended  by  inserting  '(ai  before  the  first 
sentence  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  payment  to  a  State  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  shall  be  made  not  later  than  the 
last  business  day  of  the  month  following  the 
month  in  which  such  moneys  or  associated 
reports  are  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,   whichever  is   later.   The   Secretary 


shall  pay  interest  to  a  State  on  any  amount 
not  paid  to  the  State  within  that  time  at  the 
rate  prescribed  under  section  U!  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oil  and  Gas  Royalty  Management  Act  of 
1982  from  the  date  payment  was  required  to 
be  made  under  this  subsection  until  the  date 
payment  is  madt>" 

(bi  Authority  Tr.  Manage  Ckhtain  Min- 
eral Lea.ses  -The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  for 
Acquired  Lands  (30  U  .SC.  351  and  following  ' 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof- 

"Sec.  U  Each  department,  agency  and  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  States  which  ad- 
ministers lands  acquired  by  the  United 
States  with  one  or  more  existing  mineral 
lease  shall  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  authority  to  administer  such 
lease  and  to  collect  all  receipts  due  and  pay- 
able to  the  United  States  under  the  lease.  In 
the  case  of  lands  acquired  on  or  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  au- 
thority to  administer  the  leases  and  collect 
receipts  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  as  expeditiously  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section.  In  the  case  of  lands  acquired  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  such 
authority  shall  be  vested  with  the  Secretary 
at  the  time  of  acquisition.  The  provisions  of 
section  6  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  all  re- 
ceipts derived  from  such  leases  where  such 
receipts  are  due  and  payable  to  the  United 
States  under  the  lease  in  the  same  manner 
as  such  provisions  apply  to  receipts  derived 
from  leases  issued  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'existing  mineral  lease'  means  any 
lease  in  existence  at  the  time  land  is  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States."". 

(C)  Clarification.— Section  7  of  the  Act  of 
August  18.  1941.  ch.  377  (33  U.S.C.  701c-3)  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence  at 
the  end  thereof;  ""For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "money"  includes,  but  is 
not  limited  to.  such  bonuses,  royalties  and 
rentals  (and  any  interest  or  other  charge 
paid  to  the  United  States  by  reason  of  the 
late  payment  of  any  royalty,  rent,  bonus  or 
other  amount  due  to  the  United  States)  paid 
to  the  United  States  from  a  mineral  lease  is- 
sued under  the  authority  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  for  Acquired  Lands  or  paid  to 
the  United  States  from  a  mineral  lease  in  ex- 
istence at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
land  by  the  United  States.". 

SEC.  2507.  RESEHV-ED  OIL  A.ND  GAS. 

(a*  I.s  GKNKKAi.,— Secli(:>n  ITibi  of  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  (30  U.S.C.  226ib))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  paragraph  (IXA).  by  striking  out 
""under  paragraph  (2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(3)(A)  If  the  United  Stat.es  held  a  vested 
future  interest  in  a  mineral  estate  that,  im- 
mediately prior  to  becoming  a  vested  present 
interest,  was  subject  to  a  lease  under  which 
oil  or  gas  was  being  produced,  or  had  a  well 
capable  of  producing,  in  paying  quantities  at 
an  annual  average  production  volume  per 
well  per  day  of  not  more  than  15  barrels  per 
day  of  oil  or  condensate,  or  not  more  than 
60.000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  the  holder  of  the 
lease  may  elect  to  continue  the  lease  as  a 
noncompetitive  lease  under  subsection  (c)(1), 

"iBi  An  election  under  this  paragraph  is  ef- 
fective— 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  an  interest  which  vested 
after  January  1.  1990.  and  on  or  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  if  the 
election  is  made  before  the  date  that  is  I 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph. 


"(ii)  in  the  case  of  an  interest  which  vests 
within  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  paragraph,  if  the  election  is  made  before 
the  date  that  is  2  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  paragraph,  and 

"(iiii  in  any  case  other  than  those  de- 
scribed m  clause  H'  or  mi,  if  the  election  is 
made  prior  to  the  interest  becoming  a  vested 
present  interest. 

■■'Ci  Notwithstanding  the  consent  require- 
ment referenced  in  section  3  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  for  Acquired  I^ands  i30  US  C. 
352).  the  Secretary  shall  issue  a  noncompeti- 
tive lease  under  subsection  (Od)  to  a  holder 
who  makes  an  election  under  subparagraph 
(A '  and  who  is  qualified  to  hold  a  lease  under 
this  Act.  Such  lease  shall  be  subject  to  all 
terms  and  conditions  under  this  Act  that  are 
applicable  to  leases  issued  under  subsection 

(CKll. 

"(Di  A  lease  issued  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  continue  so  long  as  oil  or  gas 
continues  to  be  produced  in  paying  quan- 
tities. 

"(E)  This  paragraph  shall  apply  only  to 
those  lands  under  the  administration  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  where  the  United 
States  acquired  an  interest  in  such  lands 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  March  1.  I9U  (36  Stat. 
961  and  following).". 

(b)  Effective  Date.- The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  apply  with  respect  to 
tho.so  mineral  estates  in  which  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  becomes  a  vested 
present  interest  after  January  1.  1990. 

SEC.  2508,  outstanding  OIL  AND  GAS 

:a'  In  Glneka:,.— Section  17  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  (30  U.S.C.  226)  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  after 
subsection  (o): 

"(p)(l)  Prior  to  the  commencement  of  sur- 
face-disturbing activities  relating  to  the  de- 
velopment of  oil  and  gas  deposits  on  lands 
described  under  paragraph  (3i.  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  require,  pur- 
suant to  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary,  that  such  activities  be  subject  to 
such  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  accordance  with  applicable 
laws,  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
Secretary"s  acquisition  of  an  interest  in  such 
lands,  and  in  accordance  with  applicable 
laws,  rules  and  regulations  relating  to  the 
management  of  such  lands. 

••(2 1  The  terms  and  conditions  referred  to 
in  paragraph  di  shall  prevent  or  minimize 
damage  to  the  environment  and  other  re- 
source values. 

•"(3)  The  lands  referred  to  in  this  sub- 
section are  those  lands  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
where  the  United  States  acquired  an  interest 
in  such  lands  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  March 
1.  1911  (36  Stat.  961  and  followingi.  but  does 
not  have  an  interest  in  oil  and  gas  deposits 
that  may  be  present  under  such  lands.  This 
subsection  does  not  apply  to  any  such  lands 
where,  under  the  provisions  of  its  acquisition 
of  an  interest  in  the  lands,  the  United  States 
is  to  acquire  any  oil  and  gas  deposits  that 
may  be  present  under  such  lands  in  the  fu- 
ture but  such  interest  has  not  yet  vested 
with  the  United  States."". 

'hi  Regulations.— Within  90  day?  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  promulgate  regulations  to  im- 
plement the  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a). 

SEC.    2509.    FEDERAL    ONSHORE    OIL    ANT)    GAS 
LEASING 

Section  17(cidi  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Ai.t 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  after  the 
first  sentence:   "If  more  than   one  qualified 
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person  applies  for  a  noncompetitive  lease 
under  this  paragraph  for  any  unit  on  the 
first  day  on  which  applications  for  non- 
competitive leases  may  be  submitted  under 
this  paragraph  for  that  unit,  the  Secretary 
shall  not  issue  a  noncompetitive  lease  for 
that  unit  under  this  paragraph  but  shall 
make  such  unit  available  for  competitive 
leasing  under  subsection  (bi  at  the  next 
quarterly  competitive  oil  and  gas  lease  sale 
held  by  the  Scc  rinury 
SEC.  2SI0  Oil.  PI.A(  KK  ClJUMS. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  of  February  U,  1897,  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  Oil  Placer  Act.  and  section  37  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  authorized  and  directed  to,  within 
90  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  il) 
convey  by  quit-claim  deed  to  the  owner  or 
owners,  or  separately  and  as  an  alternative. 
(2)  disclaim  and  relinquish  by  a  document  in 
any  form  suitable  for  recordation  in  the 
county  within  which  the  lands  are  situated, 
all  right,  title  and  Interest  or  claim  of  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  to  those  lands  In  the 
counties  of  Hot  Springs.  Park  and  Washakie 
In  the  State  of  Wyoming,  held  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  February  11.  1897.  and  which  are 
currently  producing  covered  substances 
under  a  cooperative  or  unit  plan  of  develop- 
ment. 

SEC.  2SII.  OIL  SIIAI.E  CLAIMS. 

Section  37  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  (30 
U.S.C.  1931  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  be- 
fore the  first  sentence  and  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  thereof: 

••(b)  Review. -d)  Not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  subsection  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  publish  pro- 
posed regulations  in  the  Federal  Register 
containing  standards  and  criteria  for  deter- 
mining the  validity  of  all  unpatented  oil 
shale  claims  referred  to  in  subsection  ta). 
Final  regulations  shall  be  promulgated  with- 
in ISO  days  after  the  date  such  proposed  regu- 
lations are  published.  The  Secretary  shall 
make  a  determination  with  respect  to  the 
validity  of  each  such  claim  within  2  years 
after  the  promulgation  of  such  final  regula- 
tions. In  making  such  determinations  the 
Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  those  claims 
referred  to  in  subsection  (c). 

■■(2)  The  proposed  regulations  referred  to  In 
paragraph  i2)  shall  be  in  lieu  of  proposed  reg- 
ulations concerning  oil  shale  claims  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  on  January  9, 
1991.  and  shall  provide  that  oil  shale  claims 
supported  a  discovery  of  a  valuable  oil  shale 
deposit  within  the  meaning  of  the  genera! 
mining  laws  of  the  United  States  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1920.  not  imposed  arbitrary  limita- 
tions on  lawful  contest  proceedings  against 
such  claims  by  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  failure  to  comply  with  the  assess- 
ment work  requirements  of  the  general  min- 
ing laws  of  the  United  States  or  sanction  an 
absolute  right  of  resumption  with  respect  to 
such  requirements,  and  shall  be  limited  in 
scope  to  oil  shale  claims. 

"(c)  Full  Patent— d)  Except  as  provided 
under  subsection  (d)(2i.  after  .\pril  8,  1992,  no 
patent  shall  be  issued  by  the  United  States 
for  any  oil  shale  claim  referred  to  In  sub- 
section la)  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that,  for  the  claim  concerned— 

lA)  a  patent  application  was  filed  with 
the  Secretary  on  or  before  April  8.  1992. 

•■(B)  all  requirements  established  under 
sections  2329.  2330.  2331.  and  2333  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  1 30  U.S.C.  35.  36.  and  37)  were 
fully  complied  with  by  that  date;  and 

"(C)  the  claim  is  valid  pursuant  to  the  reg- 
ulations referred  to  in  subsection  (b). 


"(2i  If  the  Secretary  makes  the  determina- 
tions referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  for  any  oil 
shale  claim,  the  holder  of  the  claim  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  issuance  of  a  patent  in  the 
same  manner  and  degree  to  which  such  claim 
holder  would  have  been  entitled  to  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  unless  and 
until  such  determinations  are  withdrawn  or 
Invalidated  by  the  Secretary  or  by  a  court  of 
the  United  States. 

"(d)  Electio.n.— (1)  The  holder  of  each  oil 
shale  claim  for  which  no  patent  may  be  is- 
sued by  reason  of  subsection  lO  shall  make 
an  election  under  paragraph  i2)  or  paragraph 
(3).  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
by  certified  mail  notify  the  holder  of  each 
such  claim  of  the  requirement  to  make  such 
election  The  holder  shall  make  the  election 
within  such  period  shall  be  deemed  conclu- 
sively to  constitute  a  forfeiture  of  the  claim 
and  the  claim  shall  be  null  and  void. 

"i2)(A)  The  holder  of  a  claim  required  to 
make  an  election  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
may  apply  for  a  patent  within  1  year  after 
making  such  election.  The  Secretary  may 
issue  a  patent  to  such  claim  as  provided 
under  this  paragraph  if  the  requirements  es- 
Ublished  under  sections  2329.  2330.  2331.  and 
2333  of  the  Revised  Statutes  i30  U.S.C.  35,  36, 
and  37)  are  met  and  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines the  claim  to  be  valid  pursuant  to  the 
regulations  referred  to  in  subsection  (bi. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  patent  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  limited  to  the  oil  shale 
and  associated  minerals  and  may  be  issued 
only  upon  the  payment  of  fair  market  value 
for  the  oil  shale  and  associated  minerals  by 
the  holder  of  the  claim  to  the  Secretary. 

"(C)  Any  patent  Issued  for  an  oil  shale 
claim  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  subject 
to  an  express  reservation  to  the  United 
States  of  the  surface  of  the  affected  lands, 
and  the  provisions  of  sections  4  and  6  of  the 
Act  of  August  13.  1954  (30  U  S.C.  524  and  526). 
popularly  known  as  the  Multiple  Minerals 
Development  Act,  and  of  section  4  of  the  Act 
of  July  23.  1955  (30  U.S.C.  612).  popularly 
known  as  the  Surface  Resources  Act.  shall 
apply  to  such  claim  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  such  provisions  apply 
to  the  unpatented  mining  claims  referred  to 
In  such  provisions- 

•(3)(A)  The  holder  of  a  claim  required  to 
make  an  election  pursuant  to  paragraph  di 
may  continue  to  maintain  the  claim  by  com- 
plying with  the  general  mining  laws  of  the 
United  States,  except  in  order  to  maintain 
the  claim  as  valid  such  claim  holder  shall 
also  make  an  annual  payment  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  at  least  $1,000  for  each  claim.  Pay- 
ments received  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
deposited  into  the  General  Fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

"(B)  The  holder  of  a  claim  referred  to  In 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  314(a)(li  of  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (43 
U.S.C.  1744)  by  filing  the  affidavit  referred  to 
in  such  section  and  including  the  payment 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  lA)  The  pay- 
ment requirement  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  of  September 
which  occurs  more  than  90  days  after  an 
election  is  made  to  maintain  a  claim  under 
this  paragraph. 

•(C)  Failure  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph  shall  be  deemed  con- 
clusively to  constitute  a  forfeiture  of  the  oil 
shale  claim  and  the  claim  shall  be  null  and 
void. 

•■(D)  The  provisions  of  sections  4  and  6  of 
the  Act  of  August  13.  1954  (30  U  S.C.  524  and 


526),  popularly  known  as  the  Multiple  Min- 
erals Development  Act.  and  of  section  4  of 
the  Act  of  July  23,  1955  (30  U  S  C  612).  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Surface  Resources  Act. 
shall  apply  to  oil  shale  claims  under  thi.s 
paragraph  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  such  provisions  appl.v  to  the 
mining  claims  referred  to  in  such  provisions. 
•■(e)  Recla.mation  — In  addition  to  other 
applicable  requirements,  any  person  who 
maintains  a  claim  pursuant  to  subsection  (di 
shall  be  required  to  reclaim  the  land  subject 
to  .such  claim  and  to  pose  a  surety  bond  or 
provide  other  types  of  financial  guarantee 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  before  disturb- 
ance of  the  land  subject  to  such  ilaim  to  en- 
sure reclamatioi-, 

SEC.  2SI2.  HEA1.TIL  S.\>  K  !•> ,  AM)  MIM.M.  TKC'H 
N(>L(M;Y  KESEAKl  H  1'K(H,K-VM 

(a)  Health.  s,m.ki-v,  .\mi  Mim.m;  Tf.ch- 
.voLOGY  Research  Pla.n.— di  Every  5  years, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  through 
the  Director  of  th°  Bureau  of  Mines  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  ■  Director  •i,  shall  de- 
velop a  Plan  for  Health.  Safety,  and  Mining 
Technology  Research  (hereinafter  in  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  the  'Plan").  After 
developing  a  proposed  Plan,  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  shall  submit  it  to  the 
Committee  established  under  subsection  (b) 
for  Its  review. 

(2)  The  Plan  shall  Identify  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  Health.  Safety,  and  Mining 
Technology  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
and  shall  guide  research  and  technology  de- 
velopment under  such  program,  over  each  5- 
year  period. 

i3)  In  preparing  the  proposed  Plan  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (D,  the  Director  shall  solicit 
suggestions,  comments  and  proposals  for  re- 
search and  technology  development  projects 
from  the  mining  industry,  labor,  academia 
and  other  concerned  groups  and  individuals. 

(4)  The  Director  shall  prepare  a  list  of  all 
health,  safety,  and  mining  technology 
projects  received  pursuant  to  the  solicitation 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (3).  and  all  such 
projects  initiated  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
and  submit  the  list  to  the  Committee  estab- 
lished under  subsection  ib)  as  part  of  the  pro- 
posed Plan  The  list  shall  contain  the  follow- 
ing information: 

(A)  the  title  and  a  brief  synopsis  of  each 
project; 

(B)  a  justification  of  the  health,  safety, 
and  employment  benefits  anticipated  by 
each  project, 

(C)  an  estimate  of  the  timeframe  to  com- 
plete each  project; 

(D)  an  estimate  of  the  funding  require- 
ments of  each  project;  and 

(E)  an  explanation  of  how  each  project 
would  assist  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  achiev- 
ing the  goals  and  objectives  defined  In  the 
proposed  Plan. 

(5)  The  Director  shall  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible adopt  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Committee  in  the  report  referred  to  in 
subsection  (b)(4)  in  selecting  projects  for  the 
Health,  Safety,  and  Mining  Technology  pro- 
gram, unless  the  Director  determines,  in 
writing,  that  a  deviation  from  such  report  is 
necessary  to  meet  a  high-priority  research 
need  that  was  unanticipated  at  the  time  of 
the  submission  of  the  Committee  report.  The 
Director  shall  submit  an  explanation  for  any 
such  deviation  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the 
Congress. 

(b)  Health,  Saketv,  and  Mining  Tech- 
nology Research  Advisory  Ccmmhtee.— d) 
There  is  hereby  established  the  Health,  Safe- 
ly, and  Mining  Technology  Research  Advi- 
sory Committee  ihereinafter  in  this  sub- 
section referred  to  as  the  "Committee").  The 


Committee  shall  be  composed  of  14  members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Members  of  the  Committee  shall  serve  for 
terms  of  two  years.  .\ny  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee may  swerve  after  the  expiration  of  a 
term  until  a  successor  is  appxiinted.  .^ny 
member  of  the  Committee  may  be  appointed 
to  serve  more  than  one  term. 

i2i  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  members  to 
the  Committee  as  follows 

'A<  A  representative  from  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  .Administration. 

iBi  .A  representative  from  the  National  In- 
stitute for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health. 

(C)  Two  representatives  from  the  coal  min- 
ing industry,  one  with  expertise  in  surface 
mining  techniques  and  one  with  expertise  in 
underground  mining  techniques. 

'D>  Two  representatives  from  the  metal, 
non-metal  mining  industry,  one  with  exper- 
tise in  surface  mining  techniques  and  one 
With  expertise  in  underground  .mining  tech- 
niques. 

lEi  Six  representatives  from  unions  rep- 
resenting miners,  of  which  2  shall  have  ex- 
pertise in  metal,  non-metal  mining. 

I  F)  A  representative  from  a  school  of  mines 
with  expertise  in  coal  mining  research  lo- 
cated in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United 
States 

(G)  A  representative  from  a  school  of 
mines  with  expertise  in  metal,  non-metal 
mining  research  located  in  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  serve 
without  compensation  as  such,  but  the  Sec- 
retary may  pay  expenses  reasonably  incurred 
in  carrying  out  their  responsibilities  under 
this  subtitle  on  vouchers  signed  by  the 
Chairman. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  the  F:;deral  Advisory 
Committee  Act  (.Act  of  October  6,  1972;  86 
Stat  776).  the  Committee  established  under 
this  subtitle  shall  .<erve  as  a  standing  Advi- 
sory Committee  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The 
provisions  of  section  14(b)  of  such  .Act  (relat- 
ing to  the  charter  of  the  Committee)  are 
hereby  waived  with  respect  to  the  Commit- 
tee established  under  this  subsection. 

(5)  The  purpose  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
to  review  the  proposed  Plan  submitted  by 
the  Director  under  subsection  (a),  evaluate 
the  list  contained  in  such  proposed  Plan 
using  the  values  set  forth  in  paragraph  (5), 
and  submit  the  proposed  Plan  within  60  days 
after  it  is  received  by  the  Committee  to  the 
Director  as  part  of  a  report  with  rec- 
ommendations. 

i6)  Each  proposal  on  the  list  submitted  by 
the  Director  as  part  of  the  proposed  Plan 
shall  be  assigned  a  value  by  the  Committee 
for  each  of  the  following  factors:  safety, 
health,  impact  on  employment  of  miners  and 
timeliness  of  the  proposed  projects  benefits 
The  values  shall  be  as  follows: 

(.A)  Safety  can  assume  a  value  of  0  to  5. 
where  a  0  signifies  little  or  no  safety  value, 
a  1  Signifies  an  indirect  safety  benefit,  a  3 
signifies  a  direct  safety  benefit,  and  a  5 
means  a  significant,  direct  safety  benefit. 

iBi  Health  can  assume  a  value  of  0  to  5. 
where  a  0  signifies  little  or  no  health  value, 
a  1  signifies  an  indirect  health  benefit,  a  3 
signifies  a  direct  health  benefit,  and  a  5 
means  a  significant,  direct  health  benefit. 

',Ci  Employment  can  assume  a  value  of  0  to 
."i.  with  a  value  of  0  if  miners  will  be  unem- 
ployed as  a  result  of  the  research  program.  5 
if  employment  will  be  increased  and  3  if 
there  is  no  change  in  employment. 

iD>  Timeliness  can  assume  a  value  of  0  to 
2.  where  a  0  signifies  that  all  health,  safety, 
and  productivity  benefits  will  require  5  or 
more  years,  a  1  signifies  that  health,  safety. 


and  productivity  benefits  will  be  realized  in 
3  to  5  years,  a  2  signifies  that  health,  safety, 
and  productivity  benefits  wil!  be  realized  m 
less  than  3. 

ici  Technical  A.mendment.— For  the  pur- 
poses of  section  501(b)  of  Public  Law  91-173, 
as  amended,  activities  in  the  field  of  coal  or 
other  mine  health  under  such  section  shall 
also  be  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  acting  through  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines 
SEC.  2513.  SURFACE  MINING  REGULATIONS. 

Section  710  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (30  U.S.C.  1300) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

•ID  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to 
the  Navajo,  Hopi,  Northern  Cheyenne,  and 
Crow  tribes  to  assist  such  tribes  in  develop- 
ing regulations  and  programs  for  regulating 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  oper- 
ations on  Indian  lands,  except  that  nothing 
in  this  subsection  may  be  construed  as  pro- 
viding such  tribes  with  the  authorities  set 
forth  under  section  303.  Grants  made  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  used  to  establish  an 
office  of  surface  mining  regulation  for  each 
such  tribe.  Each  such  office  shall  — 

■■(1)  develop  tribal  regulations  and  program 
policies  with  respect  to  surface  mining; 

••(2)  assist  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
Reclamation  and  Enforcement  established 
by  section  201  in  the  inspection  and  enforce- 
ment of  surface  mining  activities  on  Indian 
lands,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  permit- 
ting, mine  plan  review,  and  bond  release;  and 

"(3)  sponsor  employment  training  and  edu- 
cation in  the  area  of  mining  and  mineral  re- 
sources.■'. 

Page  705,  line  17,  strike  •■.sections  122  and 
123'^  and  insert  ■'section  122", 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  DiNGELL]  will  be  recognized  for  10 
minutes  an(.i  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  Lent]  will  be  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dl.VGELL]. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Kir.  Chairman.  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment in  cooperation  and  consultation 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Lent],  my  dear  friend,  the  senioi- 
Republican  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce.  The  amend- 
ment has  been  modified  to  meet  the 
concerns  of  my  dear  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  R.a- 
HALL].  whose  specific  concerns  are  now 
embodied  in  there.  He  and  I  have  had 
lengthy  discussions,  both  in  person  and 
through  our  staffs,  with  regard  to  the 
substance  of  this. 

I  believe  that  the  House  owes  Mr.  R.a- 
HALL  a  considerable  vote  of  thanks,  not 
only  for  the  re.sponsible  fashion  m 
which  he  has  handled  a  difficult  prob- 
lem, but  I  am  sure  that  his  constitu- 
ents are  very  pleased  that  he  has  met 
their  great  concerns  in  this  particular 
matter. 

□  H40 

The  amendment,  with  this  e.xception. 
is  as  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may   consume    to   my   dear  friend,    the 
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gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ra- 
H.ALL]  for  such  com.ments  as  he  chooses 
to  make. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr,  Chairm^an.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  for 
yielding  the  time, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  rise  m  support  of 
the  amendments  as  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  applaud  him 
for  his  willingness  to  work  with  us,  and 
with  3,11  of  us  on  the  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  Committee  in  fashioning 
this  comproniise  amendment.  It  does 
keep  a  lot  intact  that  is  important  to 
us  in  the  coalfields.  It  does  keep  the 
emphasis  upon  coal.  oil.  and  gas  in  the 
lower  48  States,  and  it  does  keep  the 
emphasis  on  mining  and  producing  our 
energy  independent  in  this  country, 
and  in  an  environmentally  sound  man- 
ner. So  I  salute  the  chairman  and  ap- 
preciate the  discussion  and  negotia- 
tions that  he  has  allowed  to  take  place 
between  the  two  of  us.  I  do  ask  that  the 
Members  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan, 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  good  friend. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  CLINGER]. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  nie. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  rise  in  reluc- 
tant opposition  to  this  amendment  be- 
cause I  am  deeply  troubled  by  a  provi- 
sion which  would  require  the  promul- 
gation of  new  regulations  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  outstand- 
ing mineral  rights.  This  provision  is 
specifically  targeted  toward  oil  and  gas 
operators  in  the  Allegheny  Forest.  I 
am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Allegheny 
Forest  as  a  multiple  use  forest  which  is 
a  philosophy  that  recognizes  that  the 
needs  of  the  forest  can  coexist  harmo- 
niously with  recreational  and  economic 
needs.  This  has  proven  to  be  very  suc- 
cessful with  regards  to  the  Allegheny 
Forest— one  of  the  best  managed  and 
balanced  forests. 

With  respect  to  outstanding  mineral 
I'ights— where  there  is  no  legal  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States,  as 
the  owner  of  the  surface,  and  a  private 
mineral  owner  of  the  subsurface— the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  already 
indicated  that  such  regulations  could 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  fifth 
amendment's  taking  clause. 

But  new  regulation  is  unnecessary. 
There  is  a  longstanding,  existing  rela- 
tionship between  the  Forest  Service, 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  EPA. 
and  the  oil  and  gas  operators  which 
governs  outstanding  oil  and  gas  rights 
and  regulates  environmental  concerns. 
The  oil  and  gas  operators  in  the  Alle- 
gheny are.  with  perhaps  a  few  excep- 
tions, sensitive  to  environmental  con- 
cerns.  Such   regulation   would   provide 
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an  additional  and  substantial  burden 
on  those  op«Tatni-s  already  in  compli- 
ance with  environmental  rules— and 
may  indeed  duplicate  rejfulations.  In 
addition,  this  lannrua^e  could  effec- 
tively impose  such  a  iiurden  that  small. 
indept>ndent  op«»rators  could  be  put  out 
of  husiness.  Oiven  that  this  industry  is 
responsible  for  about  l.iXK)  jobs  result- 
\n^  in  $20  million  in  salaries  and  wages 
m  the  Alle^rheny  Forest  area— we  sim- 
ply cannot  afford  to  lose  this  economic 
base  Hut  as  itnporlant.  additional  reg- 
ulations are  just  not  needed— the  For- 
est Service  regulations  suffice  to  ad- 
dress these  concerns. 

Mr  DINGELL  Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  KosT- 

M.^YEH], 

Mr.  K0STMAYP:R  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  very  strong  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  serve,  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce,  and  in  opposition 
to  m.v  good  friend  from  Pennsylvania 
who  spoke  about  this  provision. 

Just  let  me  say  in  response  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clinger]  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  section  of  which  he  spoke  is 
to  provide  for  greater  environmental 
safeguards  on  oil  and  gas  development 
in  our  national  forests  in  the  Eastern 
United  States.  In  Pennsylvania  we 
have  only  one  national  forest,  the  Alle- 
gheny National  Forest.  My  subcommit- 
tee, the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
the  Environment  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  has  held 
hearings  there  on  this  very  provision 
which  I  wrote. 

At  present,  the  Forest  Service  has  no 
regulations  whatsoever,  Mr.  Chairman, 
governing  oil  and  gas  development  ac- 
tivities on  Poorest  Service  lands  where 
the  surface,  but  not  the  minerals,  are 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 
This  section  would  require  that  these 
oil  and  gas  operations  be  subject  to 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions  in 
order  to  protect  the  United  States  in- 
terests in  surface  resources. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr  DlNGEi.L]  for  including 
this  provision  which  originally  1  of- 
feieil.  .iiiii  I  urge  its  support. 

.M:  I.KNT  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self suli  •  .!!•  .IS  I  shall  consume 

Mr.  C't.,i;!  ;:..in.  I  support  the  provi- 
sions in  the  en  bloc  amendment.  I 
originally  oppo.sed  these  provisions  be- 
cause of  the  adverse  imp;ict  upon  the 
Governments  management  of  our  Na- 
tion's coal  and  oil  resources. 

The  most  objectionable  provisions, 
those  dealing  with  replacement  of 
water,  leasing  of  the  naval  shale  oil  re- 
serves, and  other  provisions  incor- 
porating the  settlement  of  an  agree- 
ment in  a  recent  lawsuit  have  now  been 
removed  .As  a  result.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  atile  to  report,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
support  the  remaining  provisions  of  the 
en  blot   .imen<!nient8. 
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Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time 

Mr.  DINGELL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  en  bloc  offered  by  the 
gentleman    from    Michigan    (Mr.    Di.s- 

GFA.L] 

The  amendments  en  bloc  were  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIK.MAN  It  is  now  in  order  to 
consider  amendment  No.  9  printed  in 
House  Report  102-533. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEKED  BV  .MR    TH0M.1S  OF 
WYOMINO 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  THO.M.^s  of  Wyo- 
ming: Paffe  703.  strike  line  23  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  4  on  pai?e  704  (and  redesig- 
nate succeeding  sections  accordingly). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Thom- 
A.s)  will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes, 
and  a  Member  opposed  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  THOMA.s]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

I  rise  to  urge  the  committee  to  strike 
title  XXV  which  extends  the  abandoned 
mine  land  tax  for  an  additional  15 
years,  from  the  present  expiration  date 
of  1995  to  the  year  2010.  This  extension 
is  unnecessary  and.  frankly,  is  nothing 
less  than  regional  protectionism  at  the 
expense  of  electric  consumers  and  util- 
ities. 

The  AML  fee  has  existed  since  enact- 
ment of  SMCRA  in  1977.  and  was  in- 
tended to  restore  lands  adversely  af- 
fected by  coal  mining  before  Federal 
regulations  took  effect.  In  1990.  the  tax 
of  15  cents  a  ton  on  underground  coal 
and  35  cents  a  ton  on  surface  coal  wiis 
extended  to  1995. 

The  AML  Program  has  been  highly 
successful  and  by  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent authorization,  virtually  all  of  the 
priority-1  and  priority-2  sites  will  be 
reclaimed.  The  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  said  in  1988  that  the  reclama- 
tion projects  identified  at  that  time 
could  be  taken  care  of  with  the  revenue 
collected  through  1992. 

There  are  also  serious  questions 
about  the  priorities  of  the  AML 
projects  recently  added  to  the  list,  The 
GAG  and  Congress  have  leveled  criti- 
cism at  various  projects  that  have  been 
funded  with  AML  tax  money,  and  the 
AML  Program  has  been  heavy  with  ad 
ministrative  costs— more  than  25  per 
cent  of  the  collections  have  gone  to 
overhead.  The  Office  of  Surface  Mining, 
which  administers  the  AML  Program, 
has  said  only  a  few  States  will  have 
any  significant  projects  remaining 
after  the  expenditure  of  all  the  reve- 


nues anticipated  through  this  year. 
Those  remaining  sites  can  be  readily 
taken  care  of  with  the  State  programs 
created  through  the  A.ML  Program. 

This  extension  is  a  lax  extender, 
plain  and  simple.  The  AML  tax  and 
other  taxes  and  royalties  make  up  half 
of  the  cost  of  coal  coming  from  Wyo- 
ming's Powder  River  Basin.  .■Vnd  if  this 
extension  to  the  year  2010  is  approved, 
consumers  across  the  country  and  the 
coal  industry  will  pay  more  than  $4  bil- 
lion into  a  program  that  has  been  quite 
successful  but  is  virtually  complete. 
That  means  almost  $332  million  in 
Ohio.  $356  million  in  Indiana,  and  more 
than  $445  million  in  Texas— all  for  a 
program  that's  virtually  completed  its 
priority  tasks. 

Also,  there  were  no  hearings  on  this 
issue  in  the  authorizing  committee, 
and  when  It  was  originally  raised  in 
markup  of  the  energy  bill,  the  purpose 
for  the  extension  was  to  fund  a  non- 
existent retired  miners  health  benefit 
plan.  Resistance  from  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  others  in  this 
bod/  stripped  that  $50  million  a  year 
rakeoff  from  the  section  before  it  came 
to  the  floor.  The  extension  of  the  AML 
tax  remains,  though,  a  tremendous,  un- 
necessary economic  burden. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  exten- 
sion of  the  AML  lax  is  really  regional 
economic  protectionism  disguised  as 
environmental  action.  The  low-sulfur 
coal  of  the  surface  mines  in  the  West — 
the  very  coal  that  will  help  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  re- 
authorization we  passed  just  2  years 
ag»— is  taxed  133  percent  more  than 
coal  from  underground  mines.  By  keep- 
ing the  AML  tax  in  place  and  making 
consumers  shoulder  the  burden,  this 
extension  would  place  cleaner  Western 
coal  at  a  market  disadvantage  and 
could  hinder  the  goals  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act 

Again.  I  urge  the  Members  to  support 
my  amendment  and  rejtirt  an  unneces- 
sary, unreasonable,  and  prote>.Mcriist 
extension  of  the  $4  billion  AML  tax. 
The  chairman  of  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  asked  the  Rules 
Committee  not  to  make  this  section  in 
order  because  it  involved  matters  out- 
side the  scope  of  this  legislation:  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  asked  the 
Rules  Committee  to  strike  this  section 
from  the  bill;  and  the  administration 
has  clearly  stated  its  opposition  to  this 
extension.  The  reviews  are  in,  Mr 
Chairman,  and  this  A.ML  extension 
gets  two  thumbs  down.  Vote  for  the 
Thomas  amendment  striking  title 
XXV. 
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.Mr  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  RAHALL  .Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  lime  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr    Mii.i.krJ.  the  chairman 


of  our  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

.Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
Thomas  amendment  to  strike  the  ex- 
tension of  the  abandoned  mine  rec- 
lamation fund. 

In  1976  Congress  enacted  one  of  the  most 
successful  pay-as-you-go  environmental 
cleanup  programs  ever  signed  into  law.  the 
abarxioned  mine  reclamation  program  title  IV 
of  the  Surlace  Mining  and  Reclamation  Act 

This  program — generally  referred  to  as 
AML — imposed  a  nxxjest  fee  on  domestically 
mined  coal  to  be  used  to  cleanup  coal  mines 
abandoned  in  an  unreclaimed  condition 

To  understand  the  need  for  this  program, 
you  have  to  understand  how  coal  mining 
worked  t>efore  modern  reclamation  laws 
When  the  coal  was  exhausted  or  the  operation 
became  uneconomic,  the  operator  simply 
walked  away,  leaving 

Hazardous  open  shafts  and  pits,  mine  fires, 
and  gases, 

Unstable  impoundments  subject  to  taiiure 
and  flooding; 

Subsidence  and  caving  as  well  as  continu- 
ous acid  drainage;  and 

Siltation  and  other  water  pollution. 

And  that's  |ust  for  starters 

Under  the  AML  Program,  these  problems 
and  scores  of  others  have  been  successfully 
treated  without  expenditure  of  taxpayer  funds, 
the  AML  Program  is  entirely  self-supporting. 

But  we  need  to  finish  the  job  and  extension 
of  the  AML  Program  to  the  year  2010  will  do 
just  that. 

The  Thomas  amendment  to  strike  the  AML 
extension  should  be  defeated. 

Mr  RAHALL  .Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
n;v^e!f  such  time  as  1  may  con.sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming. 

.\i  issue  here  is  the  abandoned  mine 
reclamation  fund,  which  serves  as  the 
coal  industry's  version  of  the 
Superfund. 

For  each  ton  of  coal  mined,  a  fee  is 
assessed,  deposited  into  the  fund,  and 
then  made  available  to  reclaim  aban- 
doned coal  mine  lands. 

These  old  mined-out  areas  pose  seri- 
ous health,  .safely,  and  environmental 
threats.  There  have  been  numerous 
deaths  at  these  sites. 

We  have  made  a  great  deal  of 
progress  since  1977  when  the  fund  was 
established  to  address  these  problems. 

Yet,  when  the  existing  authority  to 
collect  the  reclamation  fee  expires  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1995.  OSM's  own 
figure.s  indicate  approximately  $1.6  bil- 
lion worth  of  high-prionty  health  and 
safety  threatening  sites  will  remain 
unreclaimed. 

Contained  in  the  pending  legislation 
is  an  extension  of  the  fund  through 
2010.  the  year  the  Interior  Department 
has  said  it  would  be  necessary  m  order 
to  address  all  of  the  remaining  high- 
priority  sites. 

The  gentleman  from  Wyoming  is  op- 
posed to  this  provision. 

He  does  not  feel  that  abandoned  coal 
mines  are  a  national  problem,  that  this 


is  something  of  concern  only  to  Stales 
in  the  Midwest  and  the  Appalachian 
Region. 

However,  the  question  we  must  ask  is 
who  has  benefited  from  the  exploi- 
tation of  our  coal  resources? 

Has  it  been  only  West  Virginians  or 
Pennsylvanians'' 

The  answer  is  '■no'  The  Nation  as  a 
whole  has  benefited  from  the  extrac- 
tion of  coal  from  the  Midwestern  and 
the  Appalachian  Stales— coal  which 
fueled  the  Industrial  Revolution  and 
today  continues  to  provide  a  stable 
.source  of  fuel  to  produce  electricity  for 
much  of  the  country. 

The  question  we  must  ask  oui'selves 
is  who  bears  responsibility  for  what, 
when  these  old  mine  sites  were  opei-al- 
ing,  can  only  be  termed  the  rape  of  the 
.Appalachian  repion" 

Is  It  the  people  of  Appalachia"  .Are 
the  people  from  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and 
Tennessee  solely  responsible  for  the 
scars  left  on  their  landscape  due  to 
coal  mining  practices  of  the  past? 

The  answer  is  "■no." 

Companies  which  produced  coal  in 
Pennsylvania  20  years  ago.  and  left  the 
land  unreclaimed,  may  be  producing 
coal  in  Wyoming  and  Montana  today. 

The  fact  that  a  given  Western  State 
may  soon  no  longer  have  any  aban- 
doned coal  mine  lands  left  simply  has 
no  bearing  on  whether  the  companies 
producing  coal  in  that  State  should 
pay  some  type  of  fee  and  contribute  to 
the  program.. 

To  say  otherwise  is  like  arguing  that 
since  my  Stale  has  no  Superfund  sites 
listed  for  remedial  action,  the  chemical 
and  petroleum  industries  in  my  Stale 
should  not  pay  into  Superfund. 

It  is  like  .saying  thai  since  I  have  no 
commercially  harveslable  timber  or 
national  forests  in  my  State,  no  por- 
tion of  my  lax  dollars  should  go  to  sub- 
sidize the  Forest  Service  timber  har- 
vest program. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  ignores 
considerations  of  accountability  and 
social  responsibility. 

I  would  further  note  that  this  body 
addressed  the  question  of  extending  the 
abandoned  mine  reclamation  fund  in 
1989.  At  that  time,  by  a  vote  of  281  to 
63  the  House  approved  an  extension 
measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  lime. 

Mr.  THO.MAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  15  seconds  simply 
to  say  that  there  has  been  some  re- 
sponsibility. 

Thirty-five  percent  of  the  money 
raised  in  Wyoming  has  been  used  in  our 
Stale,  and  65  percent  has  gone  to  fulfill 
this  obligation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  LENT], 
the  ranking  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  support  this  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  one. 
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This  is  a  new  tax.  plain  and  simple, 
as  I  read  it.  There  is  a  tax  called  the 
abandoned  mine  land  tax  that  is  going 
to  expire  in  1995.  and  the  provision  that 
has  been  inserted  in  the  Interior  title 
XXV  would  extend  that  tax  an  addi- 
tional 15  years. 

If  this  extension,  which  would  go  to 
the  year  2010.  is  approved,  consumers 
across  the  country  and  the  coal  indus- 
try will  pay  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  into  a  program 
that  has  been  quite  successful  but  is 
virtually  complete  now. 

This  means  almost  $8  m.illion  per 
year  in  Wyoming.  S13  million  a  year  in 
Ohio.  $14  million  a  year  in  Indiana, 
more  than  $17  million  a  year  in  Texas. 
So  over  the  life  of  the  extension,  this 
tax  will  cost  consumers  and  producers 
more  than  $4  billion,  and  that  is  prob- 
ably why  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
.Means  had  the  good  judgment  to  strike 
this  coal-tax  provision  during  their 
committee  markup. 

I  would  urge  a  "yes"  vote  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  R.AH.ALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  MrRPHV], 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
lime. 

I  will  try  to  make  this  brief,  al- 
though the  abandoned-mine  program  is 
a  long  story. 

Chairman  Udall  led  us  in  our  effort 
to  establish  this  fund  in  1977.  This  is 
not  a  new  tax  but  a  continuation  of  an 
existing  charge  of  35  cents  a  ton  on 
strip  mine  coal  and  15  cents  a  ton  on 
deep-mine  coal  to  restore  the  areas  in 
our  country  when  mining  was  privi- 
leged to  go  on  without  restoration. 

Today,  we  have  laws.  Federal  and 
State  laws,  that  protect  the  mining 
areas  from  the  desecration  caused  by 
mining,  but  during  World  Wars  I  and  II 
when  the  coalfields  of  West  Virginia. 
Pennsylvania.  Kentucky,  and  through- 
out the  Eastern  United  States  fueled 
the  free  world  for  the  victories  in 
World  Wars  I  and  11.  we  could  not  place 
restrictions.  It  would  have  been  unpa- 
triotic to  do  so.  Our  lands  were  dese- 
crated. Our  communities  were  dese- 
crated. Coal  banks  and  slate  dumps 
were  created,  all  in  the  cause  of  provid- 
ing the  energy  neces.sary  to  fuel  our 
country,  our  industry,  and  the  war  ef- 
forts. 

All  we  have  done  since  1978  is  to  now 
try  to  restore  that  land.  We  have  cre- 
ated public  parks.  We  have  restored  the 
land.  We  are  almost  there.  Let  us  finish 
the  job  and  defeat  this  amendment 

Mr.  THOM.A.S  of  Wyoming.  Mr,  Chair- 
mian,  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  MOOR- 
HE.\D]. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Thomas  amendment 
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This  t'xtension  of  the  AML  Lax  is 
really  a  rt'tfional  pconomic  protection- 
ism desit^ned  a-s  environmental  action 

The  low-sulfur  coal  of  the  surface 
mines  of  the  West,  the  real  coal  that 
will  be  used  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  reauthorization 
we  passed  2  years  apo  is  taxed  133  per- 
cent more  than  the  coal  from  under- 
grround  mines  By  keeping:  the  AML  tax 
in  place  and  making  con.iumers  shoul 
der  the  burden,  this  extension  will 
place  cleaner  Western  coal  at  a  market 
disadvantage  and  hinder  the  ^oals  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming?  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
30  seconds,  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Nevada  [Mrs.  Vucanovich). 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  Mr  Chairman,  1 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of  my 
colleague  on  the  Mining  Subcommit- 
tee. Although  Nevada  has  not  1  ton  of 
coal  mined  within  its  borders,  my  con- 
stituents do  indeed  consume  coal— In 
the  form  of  electricity.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  that  con- 
sumers ought  not  to  have  to  pay  this 
tax  forever. 

I  note  that  the  original  text  of  the 
energy  bill  now  contains  language  to 
prevent  ratepayers  served  by  nuclear 
utilities  from  open-ended  liability  for 
costs  associated  with  the  clean-up  of 
uranium  enrichment  sites.  In  my  view 
coal-fired  utilities  should  receive  the 
same  treatment  from  the  Congress, 
Let's  not  kid  ourselves.  If  we  extend 
this  tax  for  another  15  years  beyond  its 
scheduled  expiration  it  is  very  likely 
this  tax  will  never  go  away. 

Last.  I  urge  a  vote  to  sti-ike  section 
2501  because  the  bill  contains  reference 
to  a  subsection  of  the  Surface  Mining 
Act  that  does  not  even  exist.  This 
clause  is  left  over  from  the  Interior 
Committee  print  wherein  $50  million 
per  year  were  to  be  diverted  to  fund  re- 
tiree health  benefits.  Although  this  di- 
version was  supposed  to  be  deleted  for 
purposes  of  original  text,  its  ghost  still 
lingers  in  the  text  we  are  about  to  vote 
upon.  That  is  reason  enough  to  vote 
■■yes"  on  the  Craig  amendment 

Mr  DORGAN  of  North  Dakot.i  Mr  Chair- 
man, the  extension  of  the  abandoned  coal 
mine  reclamation  tax  puts  a  completely  unnec- 
essary burden  on  electric  power  companies 
and  customers  tor  an  additional  15  years 

It  is  estimated  that  f)eople  m  North  Dakota 
will  pay  S55  million  m  the  form  of  electric 
power  rates  to  pay  for  the  extension  of  this  (ee 
to  the  year  2010,  but  the  State  will  receive  no 
benefits  tx;cause  the  reclamation  work  tor 
which  the  fee  is  intended  has  already  been 
completed  In  fact,  all  of  the  necessary  rec- 
lamation work  proiected  to  tie  done  across  the 
entire  Nation  with  revenue  from  this  (ee  is  to 
be  completed  by  1955 

The  extension  of  the  fund  is  an  example  of 
runaway  taxation— a  fee  that  is  to  be  charged 
long  after  its  purpose  has  expired  It  is  inex- 
cusable to  add  1 5  years  of  charges  (or  a  pro- 
gram that  IS  completed  and  paid  (or 
The  Thomas  amendment  should  be  passed. 
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Th.-  CHAIRMAN.  The  (juestion  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming  (Mr  Thom.as]. 

The  itmendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIH.MAN.  Under  the  rule,  it  is 
now  in  order  to  consider  amendment 
No.  10  pi-inled  in  House  Report  102-533. 
The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  does 
not  appear  to  be  present  in  the  Cham- 
ber to  offer  his  amendment. 

It  will  now  be  in  order  to  consider 
amendment  No.  11  printed  in  House  Re- 
port 102-533. 

D  1500 

E.V  BLOC  AMENDMENT.  AS  MODIFIED.  OFFERED 
BY  MR.  DINOEI.L 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  pursu- 
ant to  the  rule.  I  offer  an  en  bloc 
amendment,  as  modified. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  en  bloc  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  en  bloc  amendment, 
as  modified,  is  as  follows: 

En  bloc  amendment.,  as  modifieil,  offered 
by  Mr   DiNGKLL 

Pane  727,  strike  line  17  and  all  that  follows 
through  page  729,  line  12,  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing 

•la)  I.N  Ge.neral.— No  provision  of  this  Act, 
or  of  the  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Pol- 
Icy  Act.  may  be  construed  to  prohibit  or  oth- 
erwise restrict,  the  authority  of  any  State  to 
rcKulate.  on  the  basis  of  radiolOKical  hazard, 
the  management,  storage.  Incineration,  or 
disposal  of  low-level  radioactive  waste,  or 
other  practices  or  materials  involving  low- 
level  radioactivity.  If  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission,  after  .January  1.  1990— 

"(1)  exempt.s  such  waste,  practices,  or  ma- 
terials from  regulation;  or 

"(2>  Issues  a  regulation  governing  such 
waste,  practices,  or  materials  that  substan- 
tially reduces  protection  of  the  public  health 
and  safet.v 

•(bi  ALTHORITV  To  Exci.i:de  Waste.— Any 
State  that  Is  a  member  of  a  compact  for  the 
disposal  of  low-level  radioactive  waste  may 
prohibit  or  otherwi.se  restrict  the  importa- 
tion Into  such  State,  for  purposes  of  storage 
or  disposal  in  such  State,  of  low-level  radio- 
active waste,  or  other  low-level  radioactive 
materials,  generated  outside  the  borders  of 
the  compact  region  of  such  Stale,  if  the 
Commission,  after  January  1.  1990— 

"(1)  exempts  such  waste  or  materials  from 
regulation,  or 

■(2)  issues  a  regulation  governing  such 
waste  or  mai.erials  that  subsUntially  re- 
duces protection  of  the  public  health  and 
safety 

Page  730,  strike  line  5  and  all  that  follows 
through  page  733,  line  2  (and  redesignate  the 
subsequent  provisions,  and  conform  the  table 
of  contents,  accordingly) 

Page  733,  line  23.  strike  --or"  and  all  that 
follows  through  'envlronmenf  on  lines  21 
and  2.') 

The  CHAIR.MAN  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr  DlNGELL)  will  be  recognized  for  10 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lent)  will  be  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr   Dingell]. 

Mr    niNGP:LL    Mr   Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  my  dear  friend,   the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Miller). 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Mr  MILLP:R  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentlem.m  for  yield- 
ing this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  seek  recognition  for 
purposes  of  engaging  in  a  colloquy  with 
the  chairman  of  the  PInergy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  on  subtitle  B  of  title 
29.  as  reported  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. 

The  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  .Mfairs  have  reached  a 
compromise  on  title  29.  Unfortunately, 
we  were  unable  in  the  short  time  avail- 
able to  reach  agreement  on  all  the  de- 
tails of  subtitle  B,  standards  for  clean- 
up of  contaminated  sites. 

This  subtitle  would  codify  the  exist- 
ing authority  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  promulgate  gen- 
eral standards  for  the  cleanup  of 
radiologically  contaminated  site,  and 
set  a  deadline  for  such  promulgation. 
In  the  interest  of  reaching  agreement, 
the  Interior  Committee  has  agreed  to 
drop  subtitle  B  from  the  bill  today. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  to  confirm  that  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  generally 
agrees  with  the  intent  of  subtitle  B. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yieUr.' 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  is  correct. 
The  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce does  agree  with  the  general  in- 
tent of  subtitle  B. 

I  would  note  further  that  the  EPA 
should,  even  in  the  absence  of  legisla- 
tion, immediately  proceed  to  promul- 
gate standards  on  the  basis  of  its  exist- 
ing authority. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  it  is  more  ap- 
propriate for  the  EPA  to  act  imme- 
diately to  set  generally  applicable 
standards. 

In  addition,  we  feel  it  would  be  advis- 
able for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission to  postpone  its  own  promulga- 
tion of  standards  for  clean  up  of  con- 
taminated sites  pending  the  EPA's  ac- 
tion setting  these  genera!  standards 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  com- 
promise en  bloc  amendment  offered  by  Chair 
man  Dingell  to  the  radiation  protection  title  of 
H.R.  77&— title  XXIX  This  amendment  is  th3 
product  o(  negotiations  between  the  Interior 
and  Energy  and  Commerce  Committees 

The  radiation  protection  title  was  reported 
by  ttie  Interior  Committee  on  April  9.  1992.  as 
title  II  of  the  Energy  Development  and  Envi 
ronmental  Protection  Act    Tfie  Rules  Commit- 
tee then  incorporated  the  title   i.nto  the  H  R 
776  door  vehicle  as  title  XXIX 

The  compromise  amendment  makes  tech- 
nical changes  to  subtitle  A  "Below  Regulatory 
Concern"  and  subtitle  C.  "Disposal  Standards 
at  Mill  Tailings  Sites"  as  reported  by  the  Inte- 
rior Committee, 

Subtitle  A  revokes  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission's  below  regulatory  concern  policy 


to  deregulate  certain  radioactive  wastes  and 
protects  the  nght  of  States  to  regulate  any  ra- 
dioactive wastes,  practices  or  materials  if  the 
NRC  either  deregulates  or  relaxes  regulation 
in  this  area. 

The  en  bloc  amendment  also  stnkes  subtitle 
B  "Standards  for  Cleanup  of  Contaminated 
Sites"  which  directs  EPA  to  issue  standards 
for  the  decontamination  of  radiation  contami- 
nated sites.  I  am  disappointed  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  strike  this  subtitle  in  order  to  reach 
agreement  with  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee.  Currently,  there  are  no  Federal 
standards  in  this  area  even  though  a  standard 
IS  desperately  needed  to  rationalize  the  clean- 
up of  thousands  of  contaminated  sites  across 
the  Nation  Billions  of  dollars  could  be  wasted 
and  public  health  and  safety  threatened 
through  txDtched  cleanups  if  EPA  does  not 
issue  standards  in  this  area  immediately 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittees were  able  to  reach  agreement  on  this 
important  legislation  to  ensure  that  the  right  of 
the  States  to  protect  public  health  and  safety 
IS  preserved.  I  hope  that  the  committees  can 
continue  to  work  together  to  resolve  the  impor- 
tant issue  of  the  need  for  an  EPA  cleanup 
standard  for  irradiated  sites. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Mr.  Dingkll's  en  bloc 
amendment  which  includes  a  com- 
promise on  below  regulatory  concern. 

This  amendment  deals  with  provi- 
sions reported  by  Mr.  MllJ.ERs  com- 
mittee which  permit  a  State  to  estab- 
lish its  own  regulations  for  very  low- 
level  radioactive  waste  if  that  State 
decides  for  any  reason  that  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  has  relaxed  its 
standards.  This  creates  a  crazy  quilt  of 
,50  possible  State  determinations  of 
what  can  and  cannot  be  disposed. 

This  amendment  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  because  it  reduces  the 
potential  for  States  to  engage  ir.  riii;- 
chief  by  clarifying  the  standard  under 
which  States  can  exercise  regulator.y 
authority.  The  amendment  also  clari- 
fies that  these  provisions  do  not  apply 
to  emissions  which  are  regulated  under 
the  Clean  A\v  .^cl,  and  it  maintains  an 
incentive  for  States  to  enter  into  low- 
level  radioactive  waste  compacts  by 
limiting  the  authority  to  exclude  ma- 
terials covered  by  the  amendment  to 
compact  member  States. 

While  this  amendment  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  it  still  creates  a  big 
(li.^ini  entive  for  NRC  to  take  appro- 
priate steps  which  most  of  us  would 
like  It  to  take  For  example,  if  NRC 
sets  decontamination  and  decommis- 
sioning standards  for  old  industrial 
sues,  then  a  State  could  act  to  set 
lower  standards.  In  other  words.  NRC 
regulating  creates  the  opportunity  for 
the  States  to  regulate. 

Additionally,  the  compromise  lan- 
guage still  presents  the  possibility  of 
dual  regulation  by  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  very  low-level  ra- 
dioactive waste 


Thus,  while  I  support  this  amend- 
ment. I  hope  the  problems  I  have  :ust 
listed  will  be  fixed  in  conference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Hastert]. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  nse  to  express  policy-relat- 
ed resen/ations  I  have  with  subtitle  C  of  this 
title.  Subtitle  C  would  prohibit  the  disposal  of 
waste  at  title  II  sites  as  defined  under  the  Ura- 
nium Mill  Tailings  Radiation  Control  Act  of 
1978,  unless  the  Governor  of  the  receiving 
State  agreed.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  in  essence 
an  interstate  ban  on  waste  shipments. 

Furthermore,  this  amendment  also  seems  to 
impose  redundant  restrictions  and  regulations 
on  the  disposal  of  lie. 2  material  as  defined 
under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

While  I  will  not  oppose  this  title  today.  I  wish 
to  make  my  objections  to  this  subtitle  known. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  mv  time. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  en  bloc  amendment,  as  modified, 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [.Mr.  Dingell]. 

The  en  bloc  amendment,  as  modified, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  now  in  order  to 
consider  amendment  No.  13  printed  in 
House  Report  102-533. 

AMENlt.VIKNT  orFF.RF.D  BY  .MR.  GEJDENSON 

Mr.  GEJDENSON-  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendnient. 

The  CHAIR.MAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  a.mendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
.^inr.idment  offered  by  Mr.  Gejdenson: 
TITLK  XXXI-CLASS  C  AND  LOW-LEVEL 
RADIOACTIVE  WASTE 

SKC  3101  RE.MOV.AJ,  OF  CLASS  C  AND  HIGHER 
KADlOACTiyF;  WASTE  FKO.M  LOW 
LE\-EL  PROGRAM. 

(ai  Lv  General.— Seciion  3  of  the  Low- 
Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  2021c)  is  amended— 

(11  in  subsection  (a)(1)(A).  by  striking 
"class  A.  B.  and  C"'  and  inserting  "class  A  or 
B''; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)(2KA).  by  inserting 
"class  A  or  B"'  after  "is  not":  and 

i3i  in  subsection  (b)(1)(D).  by  striking 
"Class  C"  and  inserting  "class  B". 

(bi  Rec.I'L.'VTIO.ns.— The  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  shall,  not  later  than  9  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
issue  regulations  to  carry  out  the  require- 
ments of  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (a). 

SEC.  3102.  REGClJVTIONS  ON  SITING  OF  LOW 
LEN'EL  RAOIOAt-riVE  WASTE  FACILI 
TIES. 

lai  IssLANCK.-  The  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  shall  issue  regulations  by  not 
later  than  9  months  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  governing  the  siting  of 
low-level  radioactive  waste  disposal  facili- 
ties. 

(b)  Content.— Such  regulations  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  requirements  that  any  candidate  .=  ;Le  be 
located 

i  .^  I  in  an  area  of  low  population  density 
where  the  potential  for  future  population 
growth  is  estimated  to  be  limited:  and 


iBi  at  least  5  kilometers  from— 

(ii  the  residential  property  limits  of  the 
nearest  urban  community  m  existence  at  the 
lime  of  site  selection,  and 

I  in  schools  and  other  facilities  that  pri- 
marily serve  children;  and 

;2  suth  other  requirements  as  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Corr.rr.ission  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate 

SEC,  3103.  AVAlLABILm  OF  REPOSITORY  FOR 
DISPOSAL  OF  CLASS  C  AND  HIGHER 
RADIO ACTTVE  WASTE. 

Settlor.  2il2i  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy 
.•\ci  of  1982  (42  U.S.C.  1010M2i;  is  amended- 

( 1 )  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph lA)  and  by  redesignating  subparagraph 
iBi  as  subparagraph  iC  i:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (A)  the 
following  new  subparagraph' 

"(Bi  other  radioactive  waste  with  con- 
centrations of  radionuclides  that  exceed  the 
limits  established  by  the  Commission  for 
class  B  radioactive  waste,  as  defined  by  sec- 
tion 6i.5.i  of  title  10.  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions, as  in  effect  o.i  Jar.uary  26,  :983;  and' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentlemian  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
GEJDENSON]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  a  Member  opposed  to  the 
amendment  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

P.^RLI.^MF.NTARY  INQl'IRY 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  a 
Member  wishes  to  ask  for  a  division  on 
the  amendment,  is  it  proper  to  ask  for 
it  at  this  time  or  when  the  question  is 
put? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  At  either  time  it 
would  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  tim.e  I  ask  for  a  division  of  the 
question  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIR.MAN.  The  gentleman's  re- 
quest for  a  division  of  the  question  on 
the  three  sections  of  the  amendment  is 
noted. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Gejdenson]. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  take  a  few- 
minutes  to  briefly  describe  the  amend- 
ment and  then  hopefully  we  can  spend 
some  time  with  our  colleague  to  review 
his  concerns. 

The  amendment  has  some  very  basic 
principles,  and  that  is  when  it  comes  to 
low-level  w^aste  and  the  difficulty  as  we 
go  across  the  country,  even  m  some  of 
our  very  large  States,  in  siting  nuclear 
waste  facilities,  the  low-level  waste  fa- 
cilities that  many  of  us  had  hoped  the 
multi-State  compacts  would  have 
solved 

From  the  experience  in  my  State. 
one  of  the  things  that  has  become  clear 
to  me  is  that  the  standards  are  inad- 
equate. We  found  in  eastern  Connecti- 
cut that  suddenly  the  people  who  are 
siting  the  facility  had  overlooked  hous- 
ing developments  and  schools  that 
were  only  a  stone's  throw  away  from 
the  proposed  low-level  site,  so  what  we 
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propose  in  this  amemlmonr,  is  basically 
two  things,  Thf  first  is  that  there  be  a 
greater  distance,  that  the  sites  must  be 
in  an  area  of  low  population  density, 
that  they  are  at  least  5  kilometers 
from  an  urban  community  and  5  kilo- 
meters from  a  school  community  cen- 
ter and  a  facility  serving  children,  so 
that  they  are  at  least  somewhat  re- 
moved from  hufhly  densely  populated 
areas,  or  places  where  .vouni?  people 
would  congregate. 

The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  Many 
of  our  concerns  about  radiation.  It  is 
the  long-term  exposure  that  gives  the 
greatest  concern,  so  having  young  peo- 
ple exposed  to  this  potential  ha2^rd 
over  a  long  period  of  time  during  their 
school  years  is  something  we  would 
rather  avoid,  so  we  move  the  site  away 
from  schools.  We  move  them  away 
fi-om  densely  populated  areas.  That  is 
the  first  part  of  the  bill. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill  separates 
the  low-level  wastes  into  two  cat- 
egories, and  again  we  have  chosen 
these  on  some  very  basic  and  obvious 
categories. 

In  rhc  low-level  waste  category  are 
thicr  T\p..,  ,,f  wastes:  class  A.  class  B, 
and  I  1,1.-.-  ('  Class  C  is  the  only  one  of 
those  three  that  requires  a  500-year 
barrier. 
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Classes  A  and  B  require  100-year  bar- 
riers each.  So,  again,  to  try  to  facili- 
tate what  I  believe  will  be  a  growing 
challenge  to  all  the  States  in  the  Na- 
tion to  site  facilities  for  low-level 
waste,  we  combine  these  two  issues. 
The  first  is  to  remove  the  facilities 
from  the  immediate  area  of  schools  and 
places  where  populations  accumulate, 
high-density  population  areas,  and. 
second,  to  strip  away  the  most  radio- 
active of  this  waste,  that  waste  which, 
as  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  low-level 
waste,  requires  a  500-year  barrier  rath- 
er than  a  UXl-year  barrier. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  that  opening 
statement,  I  would  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIR.MAN  Is  there  a  Member 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment'' 

Mr  niNGP:LL  Mr  Chairman.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  DlNGKLl.j  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr  DINGKLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr  V(ilk- 
MER]. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
previously  asked  for  a  division  of  the 
question. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  that  request  and  not 
ask  for  a  division 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  demand  lor  a 
division  of  the  question  is  withdrawn 

Mr  VOLKMER  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  that  I  have  some  severe 


reservations  about  parts  of  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  oppose  those  parts  and  not 
others  However.  I  tAke  the  position  to 
vote  the  whole  thing  down. 

Mr,  DINGELL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  VoLKMER]  has  made  a 
large  part  of  my  speech.  The  amend- 
ment should  be  voted  down,  vigorously, 
overwhelmingly,  and  enthusiastically. 

Mr  Chairman,  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Ge,)DENson]  for  whom  I  have  enormous 
respect,  has  reminded  us  of  the  debate 
which  took  place  on  the  high-level  nu- 
clear waste  siting  provisions  late  last 
week. 

My  colleagues  will  remember  the  bit- 
terness and  acrimon.v,  they  will  re- 
member the  difficulty  that  existed 
with  regard  to  persuading  the  State  to 
accept  the  high-level  waste 

What  the  gentleman's  amendment 
does  is  sort  out  the  low-level  waste,  nu- 
clear waste.  It  requires  that  part  of  it 
be  stored  in  a  high-level  nuclear  waste 
repository.  It  requires  that  the  balance 
remain  in  State  custody. 

What  this  means  is  that  we  will  be 
overriding  and  doing  away  with  the 
changes  in  law  which  were  adopted  a 
few  years  ago  at  the  requests  of  the 
Governors,  at  the  requests  of  the  State 
legislatures,  which  gave  the  States  the 
responsibility— they  sought  it  and  they 
got  it. — the  responsibility  to  handle 
this,  their  generated  nuclear  waste  of  a 
low-level  character. 

Now.  this  means  that  we  will  have  to 
set  up  another  whole  Yucca  Mountain 
repository  for  this  category  of  waste.  It 
means  that  all  of  the  bitterness  and  all 
of  the  angry  discussion  which  occurred 
last  week  about  Yucca  Mountain  is 
going  to  be  replayed  In  here. 

This,  the  waste  that  this  amendment 
would  give  the  Federal  Government  re- 
sponsibility to  store,  is  not  high-level 
nuclear  waste,  it  is  low-level  nuclear 
waste 

It  is  relatively  safe,  it  is  relatively 
easily  managed,  but  some  of  the  statis- 
tics as  to  what  this  amendment  would 
do  are  interesting.  Fii'st  of  all.  it  would 
require  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  back  an  enormous  amount  of  nu- 
clear waste  which  the  States  have  said 
they  want  to  store  and  they  want  to 
manage  pursuant  to  interstate  com- 
pact. 

Now,  if  the  first  repository  at  Yucca 
Mountain  succeeds,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment will  have  barely  enough  storage 
capacity  for  existing  high-level  nuclear 
waste  it  is  currently  estimated  that 
the  United  States  generates  30,000 
cubic  feet  of  high-level  spent  fuel  every 
year  This  amendment  would  require 
that  10,000  cubic  feel  of  class  C  waste 
generated  annually  be  also  sent  to  the 
permanent  repository 

Mr,  Chairman,  this  means  that  very 
shortly  we  will  find  the  need  for  us  to 
commence  the  management  of  a  sub- 


.stantial  additional  amount  of  nuclear 
waste  which  the  States  said  they  were 
going  to  take  over.  This  also  means,  I 
say  to  my  colleagues,  that  those  col- 
leagues who  come  from  dry  States, 
Western  States,  States  which  are  suit- 
able for  the  placement  of  nuclear 
waste,  should  look  to  the  possibility 
that  they  will  have  a  high-level  nuclear 
waste  facility  possibly  in  their  area, 
for  low-level  nuclear  waste,  which  will 
be  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Federal 
Government  because  we  are  generating 
enormous  amounts  of  this  waste  and  it 
has  to  be  put  somewhere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  onl.y  does  this 
amendment  require  the  development  of 
a  second  permanent  repositoi-y.  but  the 
fact  is  that  class  C  waste  does  not  need 
long-term  permanent  liisposal.  The 
Governors  have  said  so.  the  State  legis- 
latures have  said  so,  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  have  all  said  so. 

The  typical  half-life  of  this  class  C 
waste  is  about  20  years.  High-level  nu- 
clear waste,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tains much  more  dangerous  substances, 
such  as  plutonium-239,  which  has  a 
half-life  of  something  like  24.000  years. 

If  you  want  to  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  a  time  of  budget  con- 
straints when  we  cannot  assist  th'' 
cities,  when  we  cannot  deal  with  health 
care  needs,  when  we  cannot  deal  with 
highways,  when  we  do  not  have  enough 
money  for  conservation,  when  Social 
Security  is  threatened  and  when  every 
program  in  the  Federal  Government  is 
threatened,  to  have  to  take  on  addi- 
tional high-cost  programs  of  storing 
low-level  nuclear  waste,  then  of  course 
you  should  vote  for  this  amendment. 

If  you  do  not  and  you  want  to  let  the 
States  carry  forward  the  responsibil- 
ities which  they  have  already  said  they 
want,  which  they  have  accepted  and 
upon  which  they  have  now  formed  a  se- 
ries of  compacts  to  place  this  low-level 
waste,  then  by  all  means  you  should 
vote  against  the  amendment.  If  we  are 
to  address  changes  to  the  compact  sys- 
tem, we  must  do  it  comprehensively, 
not  in  a  piecemeal  fashion.  The  amend- 
ment is  irresponsible,  it  is  mis- 
chievous, it  is  costly,  and  it  is  going  to 
cause  substantial  additional  trouble  to 
the  federal  Government  and  to  this 
body  if  you  vote  for  this  amendment, 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  m.yself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in 
small  dialog  with  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  pains  me  to  be  on 
opposite  sides  of  this  or  any  other  issue 
with  my  friend  from  Michigan.  I  think 
that  obviously  there  must  be  some  mis- 
understanding, because  I  would  believe 
that  he  would  come  out  where  we  are 
on  this. 

First  of  all,  I  have  several  things,  it 
is  not  our  intention  that  there  need  be 
a  second  site,  that  the  originally 
planned  for  high-level  site  should  be 
able  to  take  all  of  this  C  classification 


Chairman,  will 
1  yield  to  the 
thank     the    gen- 
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waste.  And  I  guess  what  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman,  is  this — and  I  say— 
If  the  gentleman  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  that,  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
him  some  time — but  second,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  C-level  waste,  which  has 
Plutonium  in  it,  which  primarily  comes 
from  nuclear  powerplants.  as  compared 
to  the  medical  and  research  wastes 
that  are  in  categories  A  and  B.  does 
need  stabilization  for  five  times  as  long 
a  period  as  the  rest  of  the  low-level 
waste 

And  I  understand  where  the  gen- 
tleman in  coming  from  when  he  says 
this  is  just  kind  of  putting  off  a  battle. 
1  come  at  it  from  the  other  direction. 
that  I  think  it  makes  it  easier  to  site 
these  facilities  when  you  are  dealing 
with  Items  that  are  not  as  dangerous. 

So  I  guess  there  are  two  (juestions. 
First,  why  is  it  his  belief  that  we  need 
a  second  site?  Is  it  the  volume  that  he 
believes  that  Yucca  Mountain  cannot 
handle'!'  Second,  there  is  this  difference 
in  the  stabilization  needs  for  C  waste, 
which  is  500  years  rather  than  100 
years.  Is  that  not  a  rational  place, 
since  A  and  B  only  have  to  be  sta- 
bilized or  contained  in  100-year  barrier, 
and  this  in  the  500-year  barrier,  does 
that  ncjt  make  sense',' 

Mr.    DINGELL,    Mi 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.    GEJDENSON. 
chairman. 

Mr.     DINGELL.     I 
tleman  for  yielding 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  answer  to  the 
question  is  no.  it  does  not.  And  the 
hard  fact  is  that  we  generate  30.000 
cubic  feet  of  high-level  spent  fuel  each 
year.  This  amendment  would  require  us 
to  store,  in  addition  to  that,  10,000 
cubic  feet  of  class  C  waste,  which  is 
much  less  dangerous,  in  a  very  high 
cost  repository,  substantially  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  storage. 

That.  I  think,  is  fiscally  unwise  at  a 
time  of  major  shortages.  It  is  clear 
that  there  is  not  now  a  sufficient 
amount  of  space  in  the  permanent  re- 
pository to  meet  the  projected  loads  of 
nuclear  fuel  and  other  high-level  per- 
manent waste. 

So  there  are  two  things  wrong  with 
the  amendment  and  I  say  this  with 
great  respect  and  great  affection  for 
my  good  friend  from  Connecticut  First 
of  all.  it  moves  low-level  waste  into  a 
high-level  repository,  it  requires  high- 
cost  expenditure  effort  to  control  and 
contain  that  waste.  That  is  extremely 
unwise;  it  wastes  a  lot  of  money. 

Second  of  all.  it  is  going  to  consume 
more  space  than  is  available  to  handle 
the  nuclear  waste  of  this  country. 

There  is  a  third  argument,  and  that 
is  that  it  absolves  the  States  of  a 
major  part  of  the  responsibility  which 
they  have  assumed  in  legislation 
adopted  earlier  by  this  Congress,  at  the 
request  of  the  Governors  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  State  legislatures. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming   my    time— and    I    thank    the 
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gentleman  for  his  answer— I  just  want 
to  say  these  two  final  points.  One.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  going  to  be  impossible  for 
the  50  States,  under  the  present  con- 
figuration, to  site  these  facilities  and 
that  over  the  long  term,  if  we  adopt 
this  amendment,  we  will  have  safer 
low-level  facilities  and  we  will  be  much 
more  likely  to  site  them. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  earnest 
comments. 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  my 
good  friend  desires  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  low-level  waste  and  to  ab- 
solve the  States  of  the  cost  and  the 
need  to  conduct  that  program,  then  he 
should,  by  all  means,  deal  with  all  of 
the  low-level  nuclear  waste  issues  com- 
prehensively, not  just  a  small  part, 
which  is  what  this  amendment  does. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time  again.  I  just  say  I 
think  we  just  passed  an  amendment 
which  removed  some  radioactive  waste 
from  the  daily  landfills,  which  I  ap- 
plauded the  chairman  for  and  the  com- 
mittee's action  on.  and  I  think  this 
goes  on  to  the  same  kind  of  rational  di- 
vision. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the     gentlewoman     from     Connecticut 

[Mrs.  KENNELLYj. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  in  strong  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  b.v  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut.  This 
amendment  mirrors  legislation  that  we 
introduced  last  October. 

This  amendment  would  establish  new 
requirements  governing  the  disposal  of 
low-level  radioactive  waste.  It  would 
provide  that  sites  being  considered  for 
low-level  waste  disposal  facilities  must 
be  located  in  areas  of  low-population 
density,  which  have  limited  potential 
for  future  population  growth,  and 
which  are  at  least  5  kilometers  away 
from  urban  residential  property  limits 
and  from  schools  and  other  facilities 
that  primarily  serve  children.  Cur- 
rently a  waste  facility  can  be  2  kilo- 
meters from  a  residential  area  or 
school.  The  amendment  would  require 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  to 
issue  new  regulations  extending  the 
distance  from.  2  to  5  kilometers. 

In  addition,  this  amendment  would 
also  remove  class  C  and  above  wastes 
from  State  responsibility  under  the 
low-level  waste  disposal  program.  Cur- 
rently there  are  three  classes  of  waste 
for  near-surface  disposal:  class  A,  class 
B,  and  class  C  and  above.  Class  C  and 
above  wastes  are  the  most  highly  ra- 
dioactive of  low-level  wastes.  They  are 
generated  primarily  by  nuclear  power 
plants.  While  these  wastes  constitute 
about  1  percent  of  all  low-level  waste 
by  volume,  they  constitute  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  in  terms  of  radio- 
activity. This  amendment  would  pro- 
vide for  the  disposal  of  class  C  and 
above  wastes  in  facilities  by  the  Fed- 
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eral  Government  for  high-level  radio- 
active waste  disposal.  This  properly 
classifies  hazardous  waste  material 
into  a  more  suitable  designation  for  fu- 
ture storage  in  a  high-level  waste  facil- 
ity, which  would  then  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government 
rather  than  the  States. 

Many  States  presently  struggle  with 
the  chore  of  siting  low-level  waste  fa- 
cilities, my  State  of  Connecticut 
among  them.  I  know  first-hand  of  this 
crisis.  Connecticut  has  experienced 
this  struggle  recently  over  proposed 
siting  ramifications.  This  amendment 
will  ensure  communities  that  a  se- 
lected site  will  not  be  near  schools  or 
growing  population.  In  addition,  it  will 
remove  the  most  dangerous  types  of 
wastes  from  the  facilities.  The  site  se- 
lection process  should  not  be  left  solely 
to  the  States.  Congress  should  provide 
guidance  in  the  protection  of  public 
health  and  safety. 

Present  law  fails  to  address  the 
pressing  safety  needs  of  thousands  of 
individuals  m  numerous  communities. 
It  is  time  to  correct  this  now  before  it 
jeopardizes  the  health  and  safety  of  fu- 
ture generations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  VoLKMER]. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee.  I  had  previously 
asked  for  a  division  on  this  amendment 
in  order  to  basically  oppose  that  part 
of  it  which  we  have  been  speaking  of 
here,  and  that  is  a  siting  of  these  low- 
level  wastes,  low-level  nuclear  wastes, 
facilities,  and  in  the  present  law.  which 
has  been  working,  we  had  made  provi- 
sions for  a  compact  of  States  in  various 
areas  in  order  to  work  together  in 
order  to  site  these  nuclear  sites  for  this 
type  of  waste.  That  is  working  It  is 
working  well. 

But  now  what  we  are  finding,  it  ap- 
pears to  me.  is  that  in  certain  areas 
they  do  not  want  that  which  is  gen- 
erated in  their  areas  They  want  to 
take  it  to  other  areas,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  that  is  proper,  nor  is  it 
proper  and  it  does  not  make  sense  to 
me.  to  build  another  Federal  deposi- 
tory when  we  are  having  trouble 
enough  building  one.  and  then  take  it 
from  all  over  the  country  to  that  one 
Federal  one.  unless  the  gentlewoman 
would  like  to  have  that  one  in  Con- 
necticut. Maybe  they  would  like  to 
have  it  in  Connecticut  and  we  could 
put  it  all  in  there,  I  do  not  hear  the 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  [Mrs. 
KENNELLY]  Saying  that. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  No  thank  you. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  did  not  think  you 
would  want  it.  But  do  not  send  me 
yours  either. 
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Mr.  GEJDENSON  It  is  not  going  to 
the  KPntleman 

Mr    VOLKMKH    I  knnw  that. 

Mr  DINGKLL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  1  he  permitted 
to  yield  6  minutes  to  the  K'-'ntleman 
from  New  York  (Mr  Lknt]  for  use  in 
debate  any  w.iy  he  chooses. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michikfan'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  LENT  Mr  Chairman.  1  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Miller  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Gf:.jdens()N]  to  move  responsibility  for 
class  C  radioactive  waste,  which  is  the 
most  radioactive  of  the  low-level 
wastes,  from  the  States.  The  Miller 
amendment  makes  this  waste  orphan 
waste.  It  does  not  automatically  be- 
come hi^fh-)evel  radioactive  waste  al- 
thouKh  that  presumably  is  the  author's 
intent. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to 
shift  responsibility  for  class  C  radio- 
active waste  from  the  States  which 
have  successfully  disposed  of  this  waste 
for  years  at  the  three  existing  low-level 
radioactive  waste  repositories  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  disposal  in  the 
high-level  waste  repository  which  will 
be  completed  who  knows  when. 

Contrary  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr,  GEJDENSON)  is 
arguing  in  support  of  this  change,  re- 
moval of  class  C  waste  will  not  lead 
communities  to  open  their  arms  to 
low-level  radioactive  waste  storage  fa- 
cilities. It  will  only  encourage  further 
politicizing  of  the  process,  raising  the 
hope  of  putting  responsibility  for  dis- 
po.sal  of  all  low-level  radioactive  waste 
on  the  Federal  Government. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
amendment 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power. 
the    gentleman    from    California    [Mr. 

MODRHKAD). 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  .Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  GE.JDKNSON]. 

Vov  years,  the  States  have  had  the 
resp>onsibility  of  disposing  of  class  C 
radioactive  wastes  at  existing  low-level 
waste  repositories.  This  amendment 
would  transfer  that  responsibility  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  require 
disposal  of  class  C  wastes  in  the  high- 
level  waste  repository. 

Unfortunately,  the  high-level  reposi- 
tory IS  not  completed,  nor  do  we  have 
.iny  K'uidance  as  to  when  it  will  be  com- 
pleted The  effect  of  this  amendment. 
therefore,  is  to  make  class  C  waste  or- 
ph.in  waste  and  further  frustrate  our 
attempts  to  develop  safe  and  efficient 
alternative  sources  of  energy. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  amendment  frus- 
trates our  goal  of  greater  energy  secu- 


rity, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  op- 
pose the  amendment. 

a  1630 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2'-.i 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [.Mr  Rhodes]. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sim- 
ply will  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks that  have  been  made  hy  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr  Dingf.m.], 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr 
Lent),  and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  MooRHEAD],  concerning  the 
implications  of  the  reclassification  of 
class  C  waste  into  high-level  waste. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  spend  my  time 
talking  about  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment  that  relate  to  the  siting  re- 
quirements. First  of  all.  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  virtually  every  person 
in  this  country  except  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  GE.IDENSON]  and 
virtually  every  jurisdiction  in  this 
country,  apparently  with  the  exception 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  measures 
distances  in  miles.  The  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  GKJDENSON]  measures 
distances  in  kilometers,  for  what  rea- 
son I  do  not  know. 

This  amendment  essentially  places 
the  Nuclear  Energy  Commission  in  the 
business  of  local  land  use  planning. 
What  is  a  more  local  issue  than  land 
use  planning?  What  is  a  more  local 
issue  than  determining  where  certain 
activities  will  take  place  in  a  local  ju- 
risdiction? 

But  now.  because  of  problems  appar- 
ently that  arose  in  Connecticut,  we  are 
suggesting  that  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  should  determine 
where  radioactive  nuclear  waste  sites 
should  be  located  in  a  local  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  has  problems 
enough  of  its  own  in  doing  the  things 
that  it  was  chartered  to  do  when  it  was 
established.  Now  we  are  to  say  that  it 
is  to  impose  its  will  over  local  jurisdic- 
tions to  determine  where  nuclear  waste 
sites  should  be  located. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  there 
could  be  no  more  pure  local  decision 
than  that.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
take  it  away  from  the  local  jurisdic- 
tions. It  is  for  them  to  decide  and  for 
their  voters  to  judge  the  wisdom  of 
theii'  decision. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'!' 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  I  can  answer  man.v  of  the  ques- 
tions of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona.  I 
would  precisely  like  to  answer  the 
issue  of  kilometers. 

It  is  in  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission's own  regulations  that  they 
use  the  kilometer  measurement.  In 
trying  to  be  consistent  with  that,  we 
are  trying  to  extend  the  present  2  kilo- 
meters to  I  think  a  more  reasonable  5 
kilometers. 


.Mr.  RHODES  .Mr  Ch.urm.m.  re- 
claiming my  time.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  for  his  expla- 
nation Consistency  certainly  is  some- 
thing for  which  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [.Mr  GE.lI)ENSON)  is  well 
known    I  appreciate  his  assistance. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will  in- 
form .Members  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lent]  has  30  sec- 
onds remaining,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Gk.iden.son]  ha.s  8 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingei.i.]  has  8 
minutes  remaining. 

.Mr  LKNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

.Mr.  DINGELL  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  much  in- 
terested in  the  excellent  explanation 
set  forth  by  my  dear  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Gejden- 
soN].  and  also  the  admirable  comments 
made  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman  from   Connecticut   [Mrs.    Kkn- 

NEI-I-Y]. 

I  am  beginning  to  understand  a  little 
bit  about  what  this  amendment  does 
because  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
read  it.  All  of  a  sudden  I  find  that  this 
amendment  says  that  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  will  set  up  stand- 
ards with  regard  to  low  level  nuclear 
w.aste  storage  facilities. 

.Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  interested  in  this 
because,  first  of  all.  that  power  was 
delegated  to  the  States  and  State  com- 
pacts. I  get  the  feeling  that  this 
amendment  is  trying  to  take  back  from 
the  States  and  the  State  compacts  the 
authority  which  we  gave  them  earlier 
to  draft  the  kinds  of  regulations  with 
regard  to  siting  and  safety  which  would 
be  associated  to  the  establishment  of 
these  low  level  nuclear  waste  sites. 

So  essentially  what  we  are  doing  is 
taking  back  from  the  .States  by  the 
amendment  that  is  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Gejden- 
.SON]  the  authority  which  was  given  to 
the  States  and  to  the  interstate  com- 
pacts to  deal  with  siting  questions, 
safety,  environmental  protection,  and 
health. 

.Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  unaware  of  any 
need  for  that  to  be  done,  since  it  di- 
rectly overrides  the  actions  which  the 
Congress  took  earlier  in  response  to  a 
request  from  the  Governors  and  from 
the  State  legislatures. 

Now  I  note  something  else.  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  here  concerned  with 
tight  budgets  would  be  interested  in 
this.  I  mentioned  this  will  probably  oc- 
casion the  siting  of  a  second  Y'ucca 
Mountain  facility,  because  we  are  gen- 
erating waste  faster  under  the  amend- 
ment which  the  gentleman  moves  than 
we  will  be  able  to  store  at  Yucca  Moun- 
tain. 

I  would  observe  that  there  is  another 
interesting  phenomenon  which  comes 
to  mind,  and  that  is  that  the  State  of 
Connecticut  is  ,i.n  enormous  K'enerator, 


one  of  the  largest,  of  class  C  waste  m 
the  country.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  Kennelly]  for 
nodding  affirmatively,  because  that  is 
the  case. 

What  this  tells  me  is  that  Connecti- 
cut, through  its  very  able  and  out- 
standing elected  Representatives,  par- 
ticularly my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  GEJDEN- 
SON). has  figured  out  an  adroit  w.ay  to 
have  the  Federal  taxpayers  in  all  the 
other  States  pick  up  the  cost  of  storing 
Connecticut's  class  C  waste. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
GE.1DENSON)  for  this  adroit  move.  It 
took  me  a  good  while  to  figure  out 
what  the  gentleman  was  up  to  and  why 
it  was  that  he  wanted  to  stomp  into 
the  mud  of  the  legislation,  previously 
adortcil.  which  dealt  with  the  siting 
and  which  conferred  power  upon  the 
State  of  Connecticut. 

I  note  with  distress  that  I  have  fi- 
nally found  out  why.  The  gentleman 
wants  the  rest  of  the  country  to  pick 
up  the  costs  of  storing  Connecticut's 
class  C  waste. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  splendid  idea 
if  you  are  from  Connecticut.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  from  Connecticut 
at  all  costs  and  in  all  haste  to  vote  for 
this  amendment  and  support  it  with 
great  vigor.  I  would  assume  that  the 
other  49  States  would  very  sensibly  op- 
pose this  amendment. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  dear 
friend  from  Connecticut. 

.Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr  Chairman,  you 
speak  eloquently.  You  speak  with  great 
knowledge.  You  speak  with  great  expe- 
rience. I  am  speaking  in  favor  of  this 
amendment  because  1  have  had  very  re- 
cently the  experience  of  having  low- 
level  sites  being  chosen  in  the  very 
heart  of  communities  where  schools 
and  housing  existed. 

We  are  not  talking  about  high  level 
w.i^tf  .\\\  we  are  trying  to  do  by  this 
amendment  is  to  caution  our  col- 
leagues that  the  States  such  as  Con- 
necticut who  are  highly  density  States 
have  a  very  definite  difficulty  in  find- 
ing a  place  to  put  the  low  level  wastes. 
We  are  not  talking  about  the  high  level 
waste. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  said  in  my  re- 
marks IS.  and  1  would  caution  my  col- 
leagues, be  very  cai'eful  with  thi.s  vote. 
becau.se  when  I  went  to  those  towns.  I 
was  very  glad  to  say  I  was  not  here  in 
1981  when  this  legislation  was  pa.ssed, 
because  they  were  out  of  their  minds 
with  the  lack  of  thought  that  went  into 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  GEJDENSON  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  just  to  ask  the 
chairman  a  question. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  amendment  m 
toto.  but  if  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 


gan [Mr.  DINGELL]  is  concerned  simply 
about  the  reclassification  of  high-level 
waste,  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent, 
if  the  chairman  would  then  support  the 
amendment,  to  withdraw  the  reclassi- 
fication of  class  C  waste  and  simply 
put  in  place  the  population  density  and 
the  5  kilometers  from^  schools  and 
urban  communities  standard.  If  the 
gentleman's  concern  is  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  simply  push  off  our  waste  some- 
where else,  let  us  at  least  give  the 
schoolchildren  the  protection  they  de- 
serve. 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'!' 

Mr.  GEJDP:NS0N.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  simply  say  to  the  gentleman,  the 
standards  which  are  fixed  with  regard 
to  the  siting  of  low-level  nuclear  facili- 
ties are  fixed  by  the  States  and  by 
their  interstate  compacts  by  interstate 
agreement.  There  is  no  reason  for  us  to 
make  that  change. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time,  let  me  correct  the 
chairman  on  one  small  point.  I  want  to 
thank  him  for  the  kind  words  he  said 
about  me  earliei . 

.Mr.  DINGELL.  .Mr.  Chairm.an.  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield,  I 
admit  every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr,  Chairman,  for 
States  that  are  not  agreement  States, 
it  is  the  NRC  that  sets  the  standards, 
not  the  States. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield,  the 
standards  which  are  now  fixed  for  low- 
level  nuclear  sites,  low-level  nuclear 
waste  storage  sites  are  fixed  by  the 
Stales,  by  the  interstate  compact. 
There  are  some  Federal  standards 
which  are  there,  but  the  States  and  the 
interstate  compacts  can,  if  they  so 
choose,  fix  much  more  stringent  and 
much  more  impressive  standards  with 
regard  to  safety, 

.Mr.  LENT.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self 30  seconds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  sponsor  of  this  amendment,  is  it 
not  the  fact  that  his  home  State,  Con- 
necticut, is  a  member  of  the  low  level 
waste  disposal  compact  and,  in  fact, 
asked  for  this  site  to  be  placed  in  Con- 
necticut'!' 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  .Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  LENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  .Mr.  Chairman,  ba- 
sically what  happened  is  that  the 
Northeast  compact  is  nonfunctioning 
and  that  each  State  has  agreed  to  take 
its  own  waste.  .\nd.  therefore,  the 
chairman's  statement  regarding  the 
standards  set  by  the  States  is  not  accu- 
rate. In  those  cases,  the  standard  is  set 
bv  the  NRC. 

Mr.  DINGELL,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Thomas). 
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Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  time  to  me. 

I  am  just  trying  to  understand  where 
this  amendment  came  from.  If  the 
chairman  would  allow  me  to  under- 
stand, was  this  an  amendment  that  was 
brought  up  and  debated  and  passed  in 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'!' 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  m  all 
truth.  I  do  not  know  where  it  came 
from.  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut would  have  to  address  that 
point.  I  gather  that  it  comes  to  us  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  I  suspect  it  really  comes  from 
Connecticut,  which  wants  to  get  rid  of 
waste  and  dump  it  on  the  rest  of  us. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  did  this  come  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs? 
Was  it  debated  and  voted  on"? 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlem.an  yield'!' 

Mr.  THO.MAS  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut, 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr  Chairman,  my 
understanding  is  it  was  debated  in  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. It  passed  in  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  apparently, 
on  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reclaiming  my  time,  there 
was  a  hearing  on  the  amendment? 

Mr  RHODES.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield"? 

Mr.  THOM.AS  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  .Affairs,  let  me  just  quickly 
tell  my  colleagues,  the  amendment  was 
brought  up  at  the  time  of  the  commit- 
tee markup.  There  was  no  hearing. 
There  was  no  discussion.  It  was  voice 
voted.  It  was  brought  up  initially  at 
markup. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  reason  I  was  concerned 
was  that  it  sounded  as  though  there 
was  an  attempt  by  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  to  offer  proposed  amend- 
ments by  unanimous  consent  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  an  amendm.ent 
that  apparently  was  brought  up  at  the 
time  of  markup  with  hearings  or  de- 
bate in  the  Interior  Committee,  The 
gentlem.an  from  Connecticut  is  basi- 
cally shopping  for  something  that  will 
pass  and  it  is  a  concern  to  all  of  us.  as 
we  examine  these  amendments  that  are 
going  to  affect  a  great  number  of  us.  to 
remem.ber  that  we  all  have  our  own 
narrow  interests,  but  to  the  extent 
that  the  narrow  interests  are  opposed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
by  members  of  other  committees  and. 
the  author  of  the  amendment  is  more 
than   willing   to  shop  amendments  by 
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unanimous  consent  on  the  floor,  that 
perhaps  this  is  something  that  ought 
not  to  move  at  this  time  but  that  a 
reasoned  and  considered  judgment 
-should  prevail  that  perhaps  we  ought 
not  to  try  to  shop  unanimous-consent 
amendments  to  something  as  impor- 
tant as  a  fundamental  energy  bill. 

Mr.  GEJDP:NS0N  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  continue  to  yield, 
does  the  gentleman  want  class  C  waste 
in  his  district,  in  his  landfill'' 

Mr  THOMAS  of  California  Mr 
Chairm.in.  .my  district  has  nuclear 
power. 

.Mr.  DINGEI.l,  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr  OWKNs). 

Mr.  OWENS  ,)i  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman. 
it  is  redundant  to  follow  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell],  to  agree 
with  him.  and  I  sense  it  is  not  nec- 
essary here  today,  hut  in  a  remarkable 
hearing  in  Utah  in  December  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  the  Envi- 
ronment of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  we  had  an  interest- 
ing thing  hapix'n. 

One  of  the  ranking  officers  of  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  indicated 
very  clearly  it  was  their  intention  to 
move  all  of  the  low-level  radioactive 
waste  out  of  the  East  and  put  it  into 
Utah  and  into  the  Mountain  States. 

.■\nd  when  asked  why,  he  responded, 
it  was  he<.  .luse  of  the  overcrowding. 

And  1  said  to  him,  "Mr.  Director,  it  is 
really  not  the  overcrowding  of  people 
that  you  are  concerned  about,  is  it?  It 
IS  the  overcrowding  of  Congressmen  in 
the  Northeast?"  He  responded,  with  a 
smile.  "Mr  Congressman,  I  think  I 
ought  not  to  respond  to  that  " 

I  obviously  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  of  my  friend  from  Con- 
necticut. 

.Mr  GEJDENSON  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

My  colleagues,  we  can  have  a  lot  of 
diversions  here.  We  can  talk  about 
whether  there  was  a  hearing  on  the 
amendment  when  it  was  offered  in 
committee  How  many  amendments 
that  are  offered  in  committee  actually 
have  hearinkTs  Let  us  be  honest  with 
ourselves.  Whether  it  is  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  or  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce,  that  is 
where  Members  offer  their  own  insights 
from  their  own  experience  and  try  to 
m.ike  the  legislative  process  deal  with 
the  reality  back  home. 

This  reality  is  not  just  one  for  my 
district  It  is  one  for  every  district  in 
this  country. 

The  question  is,  Do  Members  want  to 
go  home  and  face  their  constituents 
and  say  that  they  had  an  opportunity 
that  Plutonium  from  nuclear  power- 
plants  will  not  be  buried  on  their  block 
and  they  voted  "no  "'  Do  they  want  to 
go  home  to  their  constituents  and  tell 
their  constituents  that  they  had  an  op- 


portunity in  the  U.S.  Congress  to  guar- 
antee that  no  nuclear  wastesite  would 
be  within  .'>  kilometers  of  a  school  and 
they  said.  "No:  we  do  nut  have  to 
worry  about  the  kids   "' 

Let  me  tell  my  colleagues  the  history 
here.  When  I  was  a  little  kid.  we  were 
not  rich  enough  to  g"  t(j  these  stores 
but  there  were  stores  one  could  go  buy 
shoes  in.  and  they  have  x-ray  ma- 
chines. A  person  put  the  shoes  on, 
wiggled  their  toes,  and  would  look 
down.  Everybody  thought  it  was  great. 
If  someone  had  acne  as  a  kid.  they 
would  give  them  x  rays. 

Then  we  found  out  that  was  bad 
news.  Those  people  ended  up  with  can- 
cer 

Each  day  we  learn  that  as  smart  as 
we  think  we  are  in  dealing  with  hazard- 
ous and  toxic  substances,  we  are  not 
quite  smart  enough. 

There  was  a  study  on  where  to  dump 
waste  off  of  Long  Island.  They  figured 
out.  the  scientists,  where  the  best 
place  was  to  dump  waste  in  the  ocean. 
What  a  great  idea.  They  figured  out 
where  the  currents  would  take  it  right 
to  the  bottom,  so  they  moved  out  to 
that  precise  point.  And  do  my  col- 
leagues know  what  happened?  The  next 
day  all  of  that  stuff  washed  up  on 
shore. 

What  I  am  asking  for  is  let  us  make 
sure  that  we  are  just  a  little  bit  more 
cautious,  that  we  cannot  see  the  nu- 
clear wastesite  from  the  classroom, 
that  the  kids  that  go  to  school  for  8.  12 
years  at  a  clip  in  a  facility  ought  not 
to  be  going  to  that  school  and  put  a  nu- 
clear waste  repository  within  2  kilo- 
meters of  it,  a  mile  and  three  (juarters 
or  something. 

We  can  go  home  to  our  constituents 
and  ,say  that  we  helped  nuclear  power 
today,  that  we  voted  against  an  amend- 
ment that  would  simply  add  2  kilo- 
meters or  3  kilometers  to  the  existing 
proposal  so  that  we  have  5  kilometers 
from  the  school  to  the  wastesite,  or  we 
can  say  we  passed  on  that  opportunity, 
that  we  did  not  think  it  was  important 
enough  for  the  US.  Congress  to  take  30 
seconds  and  vote  to  give  children  in  a 
classroom  a  little  protection. 

We  have  not  located  one  of  these  fa- 
cilities in  the  country,  and  the  reason 
is  not  because  we  have  got  too  tough  a 
set  of  laws.  It  is  because  the  public 
does  not  trust  us  and  does  not  trust  the 
regulators.  And  if  we  want  to  help  nu- 
clear power,  make  It  safer,  make  it 
tighter,  give  the  public  some  protec- 
tion, and  then  we  will  have  a  shot  to 
locate  one  of  these  facilities. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  ol  an 
amendment  to  H  R  776,  the  Comprehensive 
National  Energy  Policy  Act.  to  remove  class  C 
and  higher  radioactive  waste  Irom  the  Low- 
Level  Waste  Program  and  make  this  waste  eli- 
gible lor  the  high  level  waste  repository  It  also 
requires  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
[NRC]  to  establish  specific  siting  criteria  for 
the  siting  ol  low-level  waste  tacilities  to  ensure 
that  any  candidate  site  would  be  m  an  area  ol 


low  population  density  and  not  near  schools 
and  other  public  facilities 

In  1979.  two  of  the  three  loA-level  radio- 
active waste  operating  facilities  in  Hanford. 
WA  and  Beatty,  NE.  were  temporarily  closed 
while  the  third  site,  at  Barnwell.  SC.  reduced 
the  annual  volume  ol  waste  that  it  would  ac- 
cept by  50  percent.  These  actions  by  the  host 
States  were  due  primarily  to  a  series  of  trans- 
portation and  packaging  incidents  These 
ttnree  States  with  operating  waste  disposal 
Sites  made  it  clear  that  they  would  no  longer 
accept  all  the  fMation's  low  level  radioactive 
wastes  Initially,  the  US  Congress  considered 
a  federally  oriented  solution  to  the  problem  of 
assuring  adequate  low- level  waste  disposal 
capacity. 

Eventually,  however,  in  response  to  police 
recommendations  from  State-supported  orga- 
nizations, including  the  National  Governors' 
Association  and  the  National  Conference  of 
Slate  Legislators,  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act  ol 
1980. 

The  1980  act  made  each  State  responsible 
lor  providing  disposal  capacity  lor  low-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  generated  within  its  borders 
The  act  also  encourage  States  to  lorm  re- 
gional compacts  to  collectively  meet  their  obli- 
gations to  provide  tor  disposal  capacity,  and 
allowing  those  compacts  ratilied  by  the  Con- 
gress to  exclude  waste  generated  outside  their 
borders,  beginning  January  i.  1986. 

By  late  1984.  it  was  evident  that  regions 
without  wastesites  were  not  progressing  rap- 
idly enough  to  have  new  facilities  operating  by 
the  1985  deadline.  A  change  in  the  law  ap- 
peared necessary'  to  allow  for  construction  of 
the  additional  disposal  sites  foreseen  in  the 
1980  act.  After  extensive  negotiations  between 
representatives  ol  the  States  with  operating 
sites  and  the  47  unsited  States,  a  consensus 
was  reached  which  enabled  Congress  to  pass 
the  Low-Level  Waste  Policy  Act  Amendments 
ol  1985 

This  act  provided  that  the  States  ol  Wash- 
ington. Nevada,  and  South  Carolina  would 
agree  to  continue  to  make  their  sites  available 
to  the  entire  country  for  an  additional  7 
years— but  only  it  the  unsited  States  and  re- 
gions demonstrate  specific  progress  toward 
developing  new  disposal  capacity.  The  final 
date  when  sited  sites  could  exclude  waste 
from  outside  their  regional  borders  was  ex- 
tended to  January  1993.  In  exchange,  the 
other  Slates  and  regions  were  required  to 
meet  a  series  ol  specillc  dates  and  mile- 
stones. Among  other  provisions,  the  1985  act 
also  specified  precisely  which  categories  of 
low-level  radioactive  waste  would  be  the 
State's  responsibility  and  made  the  Federal 
Government  responsible  for  the  disposal  of 
commercial  low-level  radioactive  waste  ex- 
ceeding class  C  concentration  limits 

Today,  as  we  all  know,  the  low-level  radio- 
active waste  siting  process  is  ongoing  m  many 
Stales  As  the  1993  deadline  approaches, 
many  Stales,  both  individually  and  m  regional 
compacts,  have  begun  to  select  and  study 
candidate  sites  lor  disposal  facilities  To  date, 
all  ol  ttiese  candidate  sites  have  facilities 

Mr  Chairman,  when  Congress  enacted  the 
'980  and  1985  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste 
Acts,  we  did  not  have  the  foresight  to  pre- 
scntie  specific  siting  criteria    In  lact,  authority 


to  do  so  was  delegated  to  the  NRC.  In  turn 
the  NRC  developed  lour  perlormance-based 
objectives  by  regulation  to  protect  public 
health  arxj  safety  and  minimize  the  long-term 
burden  on  society  The  objectives  set  out  in 
regulation  by  the  NRC  attempt  to  ensure; 
First,  protection  from  releases  of  radioactivity. 
second,  inadvertent  intrusion,  third,  safe  oper- 
ations, and  fourth,  site  stability. 

Unfortunately,  we  find  ourselves  today  in  the 
position  where  States  are  selecting  candiaate 
sites  in  locations  that  run  contrary  to  common 
sense — in  proximity  to  residential  neighbor- 
hoods, schools,  community  centers,  and  other 
public  facilities.  Common  sense  dictates  that  if 
one  of  the  objectives  is  to  secure  a  site  Irom 
public  intrusion,  we  shouldn't  locate  a  site  in  a 
neighborhood  where  the  likelihood  of  school- 
aged  children  wandering  onto  the  sites  is 
great. 

That  IS  the  reason  that  I  introduced  H.R. 
3491.  the  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy 
Act  Amendments  ol  1991.  and  join  in  support 
of  this  provision  today.  As  you  may  know,  dur- 
ing Interior  Committee  consideration  of  H.R. 
776,  I  offered  the  provisions  of  H.R,  3491 
which  were  incorporated  into  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

In  Its  regulatory  guidelines,  the  NRC  has 
recommended  that  low-level  waste  facilities  tie 
at  least  2  kilometers  from  residential  bound- 
aries This  amendment,  and  the  language  that 
was  included  m  the  Interior  Committee  version 
of  H  R,  776,  seeks  to  codify  this  as  a  siting  re- 
quirement and  further  protects  the  public 
health  and  safety  by  increasing  and  threshold 
distance  to  5  kilometers  between  the  site  and 
residential  boundaries  or  facilities  that  pri- 
marily serve  children  such  as  schools  and 
community  centers 

This  Siting  criteria  will  move  States  m  the  di- 
rection of  at  least  ensuring  that  whatever 
screening  techniques  are  utilized  to  select  an 
environmentally  safe  site,  at  least  it  will  not  be 
near  housing  or  schools. 

The  second  provision  of  this  amendment 
seeks  to  ensure  that  the  waste  that  is  sited  in 
States  IS  the  least  dangerous,  by  reclassifying 
class  C  and  greater  than  C  wastes  from  the 
Low  Level  Radioactive  Waste  Program  into 
the  High-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Program 
NRC  regulations  currently  allow  the  following 
classes  of  low-level  waste  lor  near  surface 
disposal  class  A.  class  B,  class  C.  and  great- 
er than  C  Low-level  radioactive  waste  typi- 
cally contains  both  short  lived  and  long  lived 
radionuclides  Three  important  time  intervals 
are  relied  on  m  setting  the  waste  classification 
system  One  is  the  length  of  time  the  govern- 
ment will  actively  control  access  to  the  site^ 
an  upper  limit  of  100  years  was  used.  The 
second  is  the  expected  life  of  the  waste 
forn>— a  300-year  period  of  life  expectancy 
was  used.  The  third  is  the  expected  lifetime  of 
engineered  barriers  or  assured  burial  depth, 
and  the  time  when  total  failure  of  the  system 
IS  anticipated  to  occur— a  500-year  period  was 
assumed 

Of  the  categones  of  waste,  class  C  com- 
prises the  smallest  volume  of  low-level  waste, 
only  1  percent,  but  the  highest  levels  of  radio- 
nuclides In  lact,  It  IS  class  C  and  higher  which 
requires  sites  to  have  both  a  300-year  sta- 
bilization period  and  a  500-year  engineered 
tiarner.  It  is  evident  that  this  waste,  primarily 


from  nuclear  powerplants,  should  not  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  States,  but  rather  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

This  amendment  achieves  this  objective  by 
removing  class  C  waste  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act 
and  placing  it  under  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government.  This  amendment  would 
also  enable  the  Federal  Government  to  place 
this  category  of  waste  in  the  Federal  high  level 
nuclear  waste  repository. 

As  States  struggle  with  the  difficult  task  of 
sitting  low-level  radioactive  waste  facilities, 
passage  of  this  amendment  will  provide  our 
constituents  with  a  greater  sense  of  security 
that  whatever  site  is  finally  selected  is  not 
near  schools  or  growing  population  center. 
Moreover,  passage  of  this  amendment  will  re- 
move from  these  sites  the  most  dangerous 
type  of  waste. 

It  IS  my  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 
adopted  by  the  House  so  that  States  involved 
in  the  site  selection  process  will  have  further 
guidance  on  protecting  the  public  health  and 
safety. 

1  urge  the  adoption  ol  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  1  may  consume. 

I  want  to  express  great  respect  and 
iireat  affection  for  both  the  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut  and  my  dear 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  GEJDENSON]  and  to  commend 
them  for  offering  an  amendment  on  be- 
half of  their  constituents.  They  have 
served  them  well. 

I  come  from  a  State  where  there  was 
a  possibility  of  a  low-level  nuclear 
waste  facility  being  established.  I  know 
the  intensity  of  public  feeling  on  this 
matter. 

If  there  is  a  problem  here  which  re- 
quires safety  matters  to  be  addressed 
in  terms  of  low-level  nuclear  waste,  if 
there  are  other  questions  regarding 
health  or  the  environment  which 
should  be  addressed,  they  should  be  ad- 
dressed after  hearings,  after  careful 
thought,  after  careful  consideration 
and  after  the  entirety  of  the  problem  is 
addressed,  to  find  out  what  we  are 
doing  to  Connecticut,  to  find  out  what 
we  are  doing  to  the  other  States,  to 
find  out  where  we  are  putting  the 
waste,  to  find  out  where  we  are  aban- 
doning the  waste,  to  find  out  the  eco- 
nomic consequences,  to  find  out  what 
States  are  going  to  pay  more  and  what 
States  are  going  to  pay  less,  to  find  out 
who  is  going  to  get  out  of  storing  nu- 
clear waste  and  who  is  going  to  be  com- 
pelled to  store  more.  Those  are  the 
kinds  of  questions  which  hearings  and 
proper  committee  consideration  is  had 
to  obtain  the  answers  to. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject 
this  amendment.  If  there  is  a  problem 
here  which  must  be  addressed,  it 
should  be  addressed  in  an  orderly  proc- 
ess rather  than  the  curious  process 
which  we  have  seen  here  today  on  the 
floor. 


D  1550 
CHAIRMAN.    All 
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time   has   ex- 


The 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from.  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  GEJDENSON]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  177.  noes  293. 
answered  "present"  1.  not  voting  23,  as 
follows; 

(Roll  No.  141] 
AYES— in 


.•\ijfrcromb'.- 

GejdensoD 

Ortiz 

.^ukerman 

Gekas 

Owens  iNYi 

.\ndrt*ws  (MEi 

Gilmao 

Pallone 

.\r.drews  iNJ ) 

Hall  (OHi 

Panetta 

.^ppl''Sale 

Hertel 

Payne iNJi 

.^spin 

Hochbrueckner 

Pelosi 

Alkins 

Houghton 

Pursell 

AuCcin 

Hughes 

Rahall 

Beilenson 

Jacobs 

Rangel 

Berman 

Jefferson 

R«ed 

Blackwell 

Johnson  tCTi 

Richardson 

Boehlert 

Johnson  (SDi 

Rose 

Bomor 

Jontz 

Roybal 

Borski 

Kaptur 

Sanders 

Bryant 

Kensedy 

Savage 

Camp 

Kennelly 

Schroeder 

Card  in 

Klldee 

Schumer 

Clay 

Kostmayer 

Serrano 

Coleman  tTX) 

Lewis  iGAi 

Shays 

Cox  (ILl 

Lowey  i  N'i' ' 

Sikorski 

do  la  Garza 

Luken 

Slaughter 

DfLaaro 

Markey 

Snowe 

Deliums 

Mazzoli 

Solarz 

Dixon 

McCloske> 

Stark 

Dorian  (ND) 

McCurdy 

Stokes 

Downey 

McDermott 

Studds 

Durbin 

McHugh 

Torres 

Early 

McXulty 

Unsoeld 

Edwards  (C.\i 

Mfume 

Upton 

Encel 

Miller  (CA) 

Walsh 

Evans 

MineUi 

Wa-shington 

Fawell 

Moakley 

Waters 

Feighan 

Molinari 

Waxman 

Fi5h 

Mrazek 

Weber 

Flakf 

Natcher 

Weiss 

Fogliella 

NealiMAi 

Wheal 

Ford  (TNi 

Neal  (NC) 

Wolpe 

Frank  iMA' 

.Sowak 

Wyden 

Franks  iCT. 

Olver 
NOES-293 

Yates 

A  Hard 

Bustamante 

Dickinson 

Allen 

Byron 

Dicks 

Anderson 

Callahan 

Dingell 

Andrews  (TX) 

Campbell  iCOi 

Dooley 

.■\nnunzio 

Carper 

Dooliltle 

Archer 

Can- 

Dornan  i  CA  i 

.\rmey 

Chandler 

Dreier 

Bacchus 

Chapman 

Duncan 

Baker 

Clement 

Dwyer 

Ballenger 

Clinger 

Eckan 

Barnard 

Coble 

Edwards  (OK) 

Barrett 

Coleman  iMOi 

Edwards  iTX) 

Barton 

Collins  iMIi 

Emerson 

Bat«man 

Combest 

English 

Benneii 

Condit 

Erdrelch 

Bereuter 

Conyers 

Espy 

Bevili 

Cooper 

Ewing 

Bilbray 

Costello 

Fascel) 

Bilirakis 

Coughlln 

Fazio 

Bliley 

Cox (CAi 

Fields 

Boehner 

CoTie 

Ford  1  MI) 

Boucher 

Cramer 

Frost 

Brewster 

Crane 

Gallegly 

Brooks 

Cunningham 

Gallo 

Broomfleld 

Darden 

Gaydos 

Browder 

Davis 

Gephardt 

Brown 

DeFazio 

Geren 

Bunnin^ 

DeLay 

Gibbons 

Burtcr. 

Derrick 

Gilchrest 
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Olllmor 

Olntrri.  h 

01kkm«n 

Goazali*! 

Ooolllnjf 

Gonlon 

GoM 

Gradlsi>n 

Oraoily 

Green 

Gunderson 

HulKTXi 

Hamilton 

HAnunerachmUt 

H&ncDi'k 

Hansen 

H»rrl» 

H»«tert 

H»tchcr 

Hayes  (IL> 

Hayes  (LAi 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Henfer 

Hoa^laod 

Hotwon 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horn 

Morton 

Hoyer 

HubbgLTd 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  iTX> 

Johnston 

Jones  (OA) 

Jones  (NCi 

KanjorskI 

Kaslch 

Kleczka 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Koller 

KopetskI 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

LMioaster 
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LaReooo 

Laughlin 
Leach 

Lehman  iCAi 
Lehman  iFLi 
Lent 

Levin  (Mil 
Lewis  (CAi 
Lewis  (FLi 
Llghtfoot 
Llplnskl 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
Long 


Lowery  iCAi 

Maihtley 

Manton 

Marlenee 

Martin 

McCandleM 

McConum 

MiCrery 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillan  iNC) 

McMlllen  iMDi 

Meyeni 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mink 

Mollohan 

Mont(romery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Mnran 

Morella 

Mornson 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Na«le 

Nichols 

Nussle 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Onon 

Owens  (L'Tl 

Ox  ley 

Parker 

Pastor 

Pattenuin 

Paxiin 

Payne  i  VAi 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Quillen 

Ramstad 

Havenel 

Ray 

Reirula 

Rhodes 

RIdxe 

Hires 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Rue 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Roi-Lehtlnen 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 


Roukema 

Rowland 

Rusao 

Sabo 

Sangmelster 

Santorum 

:iaj°pallus 

Sawyer 

Sax ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schlfl 

Schulse 

Senaenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shuster 

Slslsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

-Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FLi 

Smith  (IAj 

Smith  (NJi 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX I 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

SUlllngs 
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Thf   Clerk 

announced 

the   following 

pairs 
On  this  vote: 

Mr  Lt'vine  of  California  for,  with  Mr  An- 
thony against. 

Mrs.  Boxer  for,  with  Mr   Martinez  against. 

Mrs  Collins  of  Illinois  for.  with  Mr  Pack- 
ard aK'ainst. 


Mrs     MORELLA    changed 
from  "aye"  to  "no    ' 

Mr     DE   LA   GARZA.    Mrs 
DER.    Mr.    CAMP,    and    Mr. 
1  hanged  their  vote  from  "no' 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  now  in  order. 
under  the  rule,  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment numbered  H  printed  in  House  Re- 
port 102-533. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  .MK    .MILLER  OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia: Page  752.  after  line  16.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

TITLE  XXXI -FEDERAL  AND  STATE 

LANDS 

SEC.  3101  Ki<;ifrs OK  WAV  on  imi  \in  k  nnwi. 

IJiSltS 

(a)  E.\TLNT  OK  Rights— (1)  Section  601  of 
the  Federal  I>and  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1761 )  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  of  subsection  (bxii  thereof  the 
following  -Any  right-of-way  granted  or  is- 
sued under  this  section  shall  convey  only  the 
rights  specifically  described  therein,  and 
shall  not  convey  or  be  construed  to  imply 
conveyance  of  any  rights  to  the  use  of  the  af- 
fected lands  or  the  resources  of  such  lands". 

i2»  Section  501  of  such  Act  is  amended  as 
follows: 

lA)  Insert  in  subsection  la).  after  "public 
lands  ■  the  following:  "(as  defined  in  section 
103(e)  of  this  Act)". 

(B)  In  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a), 
strike  "Federal  Power  Commission  under  the 
Federal  Power  Act  of  1936  (49  Stat.  847:  16 
use  791)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission  under 
the  Federal  Power  Act.  including  part  1 
thereof  (41  Stat.  1063.  16  U.S.C  791a-fl25r).". 

(b)  ENERGY-RELATED  Rights-of-Way.— Sec- 
tion 501  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1976  IS  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection,  as  follows: 

"(did)  Under  this  section,  a  right-of-way 
on  public  lands  or  lands  within  the  National 
Forest  System  may  be  granted  or  issued  for 
the  construction  or  operation  of  a  non-Fed- 
eral system  (including  any  dam.  diversion,  or 
appurtenant  project  works)  for  the  genera- 
tion, transmission,  or  distribution  of  elec- 
trical energy  only  if  the  Secretary  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  appropriate, 
finds  that  the  use  of  such  lands  for  the  con- 
struction or  operation  of  the  facilities  in- 
volved in  such  system— 

"(A)  is  consistent  with  applicable  manage- 
ment plans  for  such  lands,  and  will  not  inter- 
fere with  or  be  inconsistent  with  the  protec- 
tion and  utilization  of  such  lands  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  lands  are  managed:  and 

"(B)  will  not  result  in  substantial  degrada- 
tion of  natural  or  cultural  resources,  scenic 
or  recreational  values,  watershed  resources, 
or  fish  and  wildlife  populations  or  habitat  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  system  or  affected  by 
the  cumulative  effects  of  the  proposed  sys- 
tem and  other  uses  of  such  lands  or  adjacent 
lands. 

■(2)(A)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  pro- 
vide for  early  and  continued  public  partici- 
pation in  connection  with  consideration  of 


an  application  for  a  right-of-way  under  this 
subsection  by  making  a  copy  of  such  applica- 
tion available  for  public  inspection  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  affected  lands  for  at  least  90 
days  prior  to  acting  on  the  application  and 
by  conducting  at  least  1  public  meeting 
thereon  at  a  time  and  location  likely  to  as- 
sure public  participation 

"(B)  All  information,  including  documents 
and  testimony,  related  to  the  concerned  Sec- 
retary's decision  on  an  application  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  available  for  public 
inspection  in  regional  or  local  offices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  or  Forest  Serv- 
ice, and  at  the  same  time  as  such  Secretary 
decides  whether  or  not  to  grant  or  issue  the 
requested  right-of-way.  such  Secretary  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  an  appro- 
priate document  stating  and  explaining  the 
basis  for  such  decision. 

"i3)(  A)  If  facilities  of  a  system  described  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  would  be  located  on  lands 
under  the  administrative  jurisdiction  of  a 
single  agency  of  the  United  States,  that 
agency  shall  have  the  principal  role  in  pre- 
paring any  analysis,  under  applicable  law.  of 
the  effects  of  construction  and  operation  of 
such  facilities  on  the  environment.  If  such 
facilities  would  be  located  on  lands  under  the 
administrative  jurisdiction  of  more  than  1 
such  agency,  each  such  agency  Involved  may 
enter  into  an  agreement  among  themselves 
in  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  responsibil- 
ity or  effort,  to  expedite  the  consideration  of 
applications  for  rights-of-way  or  other  rights 
with  respect  to  use  of  such  lands,  to  issue 
joint  regulations  in  appropriate  cases,  and  to 
assure  that  decisions  about  such  system  are 
based  on  a  comprehensive  review  of  possible 
effects  on  Federal  lands  and  resources 

"(B)  Any  analysis  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  shall  tie  prepared 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  with  ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction  over  affected  lands, 
or  by  an  independent  contractor  selected  by 
such  an  agency,  and  not  by  the  applicant  for 
a  right-of-way  under  this  subsection  or  by 
any  other  party  selected  or  reimbursed  by 
such  applicant. 

"(Ci  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  as  precluding  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  from  requiring  an  applicant 
for  a  right-of-way  under  this  section  or  any 
other  party  to  provide  any  necessary  infor- 
mation in  connection  with  an  analysis  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  or  in  connection 
with  decisions  about  any  other  aspect  of  a 
system  described  in  paragraph  d  i  of  this  sub- 
section.". 

(c)  Effective  Date  and  Implementa- 
tion.—(D  The  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 
made  by  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
project  for  which  the  land-management 
agency  has  completed  a  final  review  of  an  ap- 
plication for  a  right-of-way  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  section. 

(2)  No  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior  and  Agriculture  shall  issue  joint 
regulations  to: 

I  A)  establish  procedures  for  appropriate 
public  participation  in  decisions  relating  to 
applications  for  rights-of-way  of  the  type 
covered  by  section  501(d)  of  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976:  and 

(B)  establish  procedures  to  coordinate,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  timing  of  review  by  such 
Secretaries  regarding  such  applications  with 
review  of  related  projects  by  other  Federal 
agencies. 

SEC.  3102   I)A.MS  IN  NATIONAL  PARKS 

(a)  PRuHiBrnoN  ili  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph    (2).    no    individual    corporation. 


parliuTship,  Federal  or  State  agency,  politi- 
(-ai  subdivision,  or  any  other  legal  entity 
may  commence  construction  of— 

'Ai  any  new  dam  or  other  new  impound- 
ment within  the  external  boundaries  of  any 
unit  of  the  Natu^nal  Park  Sy.«items,  or 

iBi  any  new  dam  or  other  new  impound- 
ment which,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  will  inundate  any  land  within  the 
external  boundaries  of  any  unit  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System. 

i2i  The  provKsions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  lo  a  project  developed  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  that  the  .Secretary  of  the 
Interior  determines  necessary  to  meet  the 
purposes  for  which  the  affected  unit  of  the 
National  Park  System  was  established  if 
such  project  would  not  deijrade  the  resources 
or  values  of  such  unit. 

(bi  Definitions —For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  following  terms  shall  have  the  fol- 
lowing meanings 

(II  The  term  "new  dam  or  other  new  im- 
poundment" means  any  facility  for  impound- 
ment or  obstruction  of  the  flow  of  water. 
construction  of  which  commences  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2 1  The  term  "impoundment'  means  the 
formation  of  a  body  of  water  upstream  from 
a  dam  or  other  structure  caused  by  the  con- 
struction or  operation  of  the  dam  or  other 
structure. 

(3)  The  term  "inundate"  means  to  perma- 
nently or  intermittently  cover  land  with 
water. 

(c)  Concurrence— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  no  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  shall  renew  or 
reissue  any  license,  or  issue  a  new  license. 
for  any  dam  or  other  facility  for  impound- 
ment or  obstruction  of  the  flow  of  water  that 
is  located  on  or  that  inundates  any  land 
within  the  National  Park  System,  if  such  ac- 
tion would  result  in  new  or  increased  effects 
on  the  resources  and  values  of  such  land,  un- 
less the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  concurs  in 
such  action. 

(d)  Scope —The  prohibition  of  this  section 
shall  be  in  addition  to.  and  not  in  lieu  of, 
any  other  prohibition  or  restriction  on  ac- 
tivities within  any  unit  of  the  National  Park 
System. 

le)  Other  Projects.— Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion prohibits  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or 
any  other  Federal  department  or  agency 
from  undertaking  a  study  of  any  project  or 
from  submitting  a  recommendation  to  Con- 
gress for  the  authorization  or  licensing  of 
such  project. 
SEC.    3io;(.    state    on    i.ocai    (iovtrnment 

LANDS. 

Section  21  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  after  the  word 
"right"  Insert  •.  temporarily  during  project 
construction.". 

(2)  In  the  first  sentence  after  the  word 
"damage"  insert  "(and  to  restore  and  re- 
pair), ". 

(3)  After  the  first  sentence  insert:  "The 
term  'unimproved  dam  site'  shall  not  include 
any  site  or  area  that  was  acquired  by  a  State 
or  local  government  or  agency  thereof  solely 
for  the  purposes  of  a  public  park,  recreation, 
or  wildlife  refuge  before  the  date  such  li- 
censee IS  issued  a  license  by  the  Commission 
and  is  owned  and  operated  for  such  purposes, 
except  that  nothing  in  this  sentence  shall 
preclude  a  State  or  local  government  from 
consenting  to  the  acquisition  of  such  site  or 
area  with  the  licensee," 

The  amendments  made  by  this  section  to 
section  21  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  shall 
apply  to  the  exercise  of  eminent  domain  by 


any    licensee    under   such    section    after    the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  3104.  COORDLNATION  WITH  FEDERAL  AGEN 
CIES. 

Section  6(gi  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  following  at  the  end  thereof  "If 
a  State  has  enacted  statutory  provisions  pro- 
viding for  the  permanent  protection  of  the 
natural,  ecological,  cultural,  scenic,  or  rec- 
reational resources  of  designated  river  seg- 
ments within  that  State,  if  such  protection 
is  part  of  a  comprehensive  Statewide  plan 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  section  6.  and  if  such  provisions  pro- 
hibit the  development  of  new  hydroelectric 
power  projects  on  such  designated  segments, 
neither  the  Secretary  nor  any  other  officer 
or  agent  of  the  United  States  i  other  than  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  or  the  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Soil  Conservation  Service; 
shall  assist  or  issue  an  original  license  or  an 
exemption  for  the  construction  of  any  new 
hydroelectric  power  project  if  the  project  is 
located  wholly  within  that  State  and  if  such 
assistance,  license,  or  exemption  would  be 
inconsistent  with  such  prohibition.  The  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  not  apply  to  any 
project  authorized  for  construction  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  before,  on.  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sentence 
and  not  subsequently  deauthorized  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Title  X  of  Public  Law  99 
662  or  any  other  provision  of  law.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rale,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  MIL- 
LER] will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes, 
and  a  Member  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment will  be  recof^nized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recotrnizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  buch  time  a."^  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the 
House,  this  amendment  is  very  simple 
in  its  form  and  its  results. 

The  amendment  prohibits  the  con- 
struction of  new  dams  in  our  national 
parks,  and  the  amendment  prevents  a 
Federal  agency  from  licensing  new  hy- 
droelectric projects  on  a  river  that  a 
State  has  statutorily  prohibited  from 
the  construction  of  dams  or  called  for 
the  river's  protection  in  the  State's 
comprehensive  outdoor  recreation 
plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  amendment 
against  the  arrogance  of  Federal 
power.  This  is  an  amendment  to  pre- 
serve the  rights  of  States  when  they 
speak  through  their  legislature  or  they 
speak  through  the  initiative  process 
and  they  make  the  designation  to  pro- 
tect a  river,  they  make  a  statewide  de- 
cision to  protect  their  resources,  and 
then  along  can  come  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Regulatory  Commission  and  site  a 
dam  on  that  particular  river  that  the 
people  of  the  State  have  said  they 
wanted  to  protect. 

This  is  the  arrogance  of  a  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy that  can  give  a  right  to  a 
private  developer  to  condemn  State 
lands,  to  condemn  State  lands  for  the 
purposes  of  private  projects  against  the 
wishes  of  the  Governor,  the  legislature, 
and  the  people  of  the  State.  That  Is 
why   this   amendment    is   supported   by 
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the  Western  Governors'  Association, 
the  League  of  Conservation  Voters,  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation.  Trout. 
Unlimited,  and  the  American  Rivers 
Campaign,  as  well  as  supported  by 
State  agencies  and  Governors  from  the 
States  of  California.  Pennsylvania. 
New  York.  Massachusetts.  Oregon. 
Kentucky.  Tennessee,  and  Michigan 
among  others.  Because  they  recognize 
the  rights  of  their  citizens  to  make  de- 
cisions and  not  have  those  overridden 
by  a  Federal  bureaucracy  to  damage 
those  resources  and  to  take  away  the 
rights  of  the  States  to  have  that  say. 

It  is  important  that  we  understand 
that  States  make  those  decisions,  and 
it  is  for  the  reason  that  I  offer  this 
amendment  to  stop  what  has  taken 
place  over  the  last  several  years  is  the 
ability  of  people  to  come  and  override 
that  with  the  support  and  with  the 
power  of  a  Federal  agency  against  the 
wishes  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  fromi  L'tah  [Mr.  Owens]. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  soon  call  up  an  amendment  at  the 
desk  which  would  provide  for  the  op- 
portunity of  review  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  for  public  participa- 
tion before  rights-of-way  through  pub- 
lic lands  are  granted  for  oil  and  gas 
pipelines. 

The  fundamental  issue  addressed  by 
my  amendment  is  who  shall  make  the 
value  judgment  that  a  right-of-way 
shall  be  granted  across  public  lands  for 
a  pipeline.  My  am.endment  would  en- 
sure that  before  a  pipeline  right-of-waj' 
through  public  lands  is  granted  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  first 
determine  that  the  use  of  the  pipeline 
will  not  conflict  with  the  purposes  for 
which  the  lands  are  managed  or  result 
in  substantial  degradation  of  natural 
resources,  scenic  or  recreational  val- 
ues. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is.  after 
all.  the  official  responsible  for  ensuring 
proper  management  of  public  lands 
held  in  trust  for  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  he  or  she  should  make  the 
critical  decision  about  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  a  proposed  pipeline 
on  these  lands. 

In  addition,  my  amendment  would  re- 
quire at  least  one  public  hearing  before 
the  right-of-way  could  be  granted  as  a 
means  of  ensuring  public  input  on  the 
Secretary's  decision.  By  contrast,  the 
committee's  version  of  H.R.  776  would 
allow  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  [FERC]  to  make  the  cru- 
cial determination  about  the  environ- 
mental effect  of  a  pipeline  on  public 
lands. 

D  1620 

Having  FERC  make  this  decision 
puts  the  proverbial  fox  m  charge  of  the 
hen  house,  with  predictable  con- 
sequences. 

We  had  a  terrible  experience  m  Davis 
County   in   Utah   v^'ith    the   Kern   River 
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pipeline  where  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Wius  left,  out  of  the  process 

The  (levii-stiitinK  environmental  im- 
pact of  allowing  FP-HC  tn  make  the  de- 
cisions atiout  use  of  publu  hind-s  for 
pip»'llnes  IS  liepressinKl.v  evident  In 
springtime  now  in  the  mountains  above 
Hountiful.  VT  Durintf  construction  of 
the  Koin  pipeline,  miles  of  scenic  For- 
est Service  land  were  torn  up.  Exten- 
sive watershed  and  wildlife  areas  were 
devastated  and  numerous  archaeologi- 
cal sites  on  the  National  Historic  Reg- 
ister were  destifjyed 

Anyone  who  questions  whether  it 
makes  a  difference  which  aKency  con- 
ducts the  environmental  impact  study 
should  visit  Davis  County  and  look  at 
the  le^facy  of  the  Kern  River  pipeline. 
The  pipeline  route  is  a  giant  bleeding 
scar  across  the  beautiful  mountains  of 
Davis  County. 

All  of  this  environmental  harm  oc- 
curred with  the  full  knowledge  and  ac- 
quiescence of  P'ERC  P'ederal  agencies 
with  responsibility  for  protecting  pub- 
lic lands  recommended  against  con- 
struction of  the  Kern  pipeline,  but 
FP-RC  overruled  those  agencies  and  the 
publics  recommendations. 

Why  did  this  happen?  Because  an 
agency  responsible  for  building  the 
pipeline — - 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  inquire:  The  gen- 
tleman's discussion  is  not  about  the 
Miller  amendment.  He  is  talking  about 
an  amendment  that  has  not  even  been 
offered  at  this  time.  It  is  way  off  the 
Miller  amendment. 

Now.  how  do  we  go  about  doing  that? 

The  CHAIIt.MAN.  The  debate  at  this 
point  should  be  confined  to  the  pending 
Miller  amendment. 

Mr  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  amendment  is  to  the  Miller  amend- 
ment, 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  A  further  par- 
liamentary Hk|uiry.  Mr.  Chaii'man 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr  Chair- 
man, has  the  amendment  been  offered 
yet? 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  not  want  to  upset  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska. 

I  now  offer  my  amendment  to  the 
amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  Before  the  gen- 
tleman offeis  his  amendment  to  the 
.imendment,  the  Chair  will  inquire 
whether  any  Member  seeks  recognition 
in  opposition  to  the  primary  Miller 
amendment 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Alask.i  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  ask  for  time  to  oppose  the  Mil- 
ler amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Does  the  gentleman 
from  .Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell]  seek  rec- 
ognition'' 


Mr  YOUNG  of  Al.isk.i  Mr  Chair- 
man, what  1  am  sugK'esting  is  that  the 
gentleman  from  Mw  hig.in  offered  an 
amendment,  and  then  the  gentleman 
from  I'tah  began  talking  about  his 
amendment,  which  was  not  offered. 

Now.  I  am  asking  for  time  to  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (.Mr.  Miller)'' 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Yes.  I  am.  Mr 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Alaska  will  be  recognized  in  oppo- 
sition for  20  minutes. 

Mr  DINGELL  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  be  recognized  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr  .Mil- 
ler]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  had  in- 
quired and  ilid  not  hear  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  but  as  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  would  take  priority,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  DIN- 
GELL] will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes 
in  opposition  to  the  Miller  amendment 
and  will  control  the  20  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  make  this  easier,  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  my  20  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  if  necessary, 
just  as  long  as  I  get  some  time  to  talk 
about  the  Miller  amendment. 

The  CHAIR.MAN  The  Chair  has  ruled 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  will 
control  the  20  minutes  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  .Miller]. 

We  now  will  return  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  (.Mr.  Owens]  who  had  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  to  the  Miller 
amendment. 

PAKI.I.^MK.NTAHY  INgCIRIKS 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  wondering,  how  do  you  get 
time  to  oppose  the  Owens  amendment'.' 

The  CHAIRMAN  After  it  is  offered, 
that  imtuiry  will  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DINGELL,  Mr  Chairman,  am  I 
incorrect  that  the  opponents  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  are  foreclosed  from  dis- 
cussing that  amendment  at  this  par- 
ticular time'' 

The  CHAIR.MAN.  The  time  of  debate 
is  now  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  Utah,  having  been  recognized  by 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

The  Chair  had  interrupted  the  gen- 
tleman so  that  we  could  establish  who 
would  control  the  time  in  opposition  to 
the  underlying  amendment  by  the  gen- 


tleman from  Californi.i  [Mr  Miller] 
and  had  recognized  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  for  that  purpose 

The  Chair  will  return  to  recognizing 
the  gentleman  from  Utah,  who  is  I 
think  prepared  to  offer  his  amendment 
to  the  Miller  amendment. 

Mr  DINGELL.  Well.  I  had  the  feel- 
ing. Mr  Chairman,  that  the  regular 
order  required  that  tho.se  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  Miller  amendment  would 
be  permitted  to  be  recognized  at  this 
time 

Ml  (iWKNS  of  Utah.  Mr  Chairman, 
my  amendment  is  an  amendment  to 
the  Miller  amendment. 

The  CHAIR.MAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Utah  will  suspend. 

The  Chair  will  recognize  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  initially  in  op- 
position to  the  underlying  amendment, 
and  then  return  to  the  Owens  amend- 
ment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]. 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  first, 
how  much  time  do  I  have? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lent]  for  such 
purposes  of  debate  that  he  might 
choose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Lent]  will  control  10  minutes  of  the 
time  in  opposition. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  which 
is  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

It  is  an  interesting  amendment.  It  is 
not  an  amendment  to  any  energy  stat- 
ute, rather  it  amends  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  and 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965.  Neither  of  these  statutes  is 
an  energy  statute.  Neither  of  these 
statutes  relate  to  the  basic  purposes  of 
this  legislation.  The  basic  purposes  are 
to  move  the  United  States  more  toward 
energy  sufficiency,  to  increase  con- 
servation and  to  increase  production  of 
energy  and  reduce  our  dependence  on 
imported  fossil  fuels. 

Were  it  not  for  the  extraordinary  ac- 
tion of  the  Rules  Committee  in  making 
them  in  order,  they  would  clearly  be 
nongermane  and  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  at  this  time. 

It  is  plain  that  these  amendments  re- 
late to  such  interesting  and  I  believe 
important  questions  as  rights-of-way 
on  public  lands  and  lands  within  the 
national  forest  system  They  relate  to 
questions  such  as  dams  and  diversions 
of  water  from  the  publii  lands  and  else- 
where. 

It  must  be  observed  that  these 
amendments  in  a  most  curious  way 
create  a  new  and  a  different  procedure 


for  rights-of-way  on  public  lands  and 
on  Forest  Service  lands  for  generation, 
transmission,  and  distribution  of  elec- 
tric energy. 

These  are  sweeping  amendments. 
They  will  adversely  affect  efforts  under 
this  legislation  with  regard  to  wheeling 
and  transmission  of  power  and  they 
will  adversely  impact  the  efforts  made 
in  the  legislation  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  independent  power 
projects  and  to  use  energy  sources 
other  than  coal  and  oil.  energy  sources 
such  as  hiomass,  natural  gas,  solar,  and 
water  power 

The  amendment  will  adversely  affect 
the  siting  of  generation  facilities,  and 
more  importantly,  the  location  of 
transmission  lines  or  distribution  fa- 
cilities that  are  essential  for  inter- 
connection within  the  grids  which  exist 
in  the  United  States  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  power  to  cities,  industries,  and 
rural  areas. 

The  amendment  amends  one  porti<.)n 
of  section  .501  of  the  1976  act  to  estab- 
lish a  detailed  procedure  for  the  con- 
sideration of  right-of-way  applications 
that  do  not  now  apply  to  such  facilities 
or  other  right-of-way  applications, 
such  as  those  for  pipelines  for  oil  and 
gas,  storage  and  terminal  facilities, 
reservoirs,  tunnels,  flumes,  ditches. 
and  systems  for  the  transmission, 
amongst  other  things,  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  telephone  and  other  tele- 
communication means,  the  siting  of 
roads  and  highways;  and  trails,  rail- 
roads, and  canals. 

Now,  I  am  not  sure  why  this  kind  of 
amendment  is  here  before  us.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  an  energy  amendment.  It 
is  antienergy.  It  is  a  not-in-my-back- 
y.ird  amendment. 

It  also  requires  the  Secretaries  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  Interior  to  imple- 
ment joint  regulations  within  1  year, 
and  we  all  know  how  the  regulatory 
process  works.  Clearly,  it  is  not  going 
to  be  able  to  respond  to  this  demand  in 
that  time,  if  ever. 

It  also  would  prohibit  (Kims,  and  this 
1.-;  a  very  interesting  thing,  and  the  re- 
licensing  of  existing  dams  by  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
and  by  other  regulatory  agencies,  out- 
side areas  within  the  National  Park 
System. 

I  am  also  concerned  because  this  leg- 
islation attempts  to  prohibit  dams,  in- 
cluding the  relicensing  of  existing 
dams,  outside  areas  within  the  Na- 
tional Park  System,  if  the  reservoir 
from  those  dams  inundates  even  a  foot 
or  an  inch  of  the  external  boundaries  of 
any  national  park,  recreation  area,  wil- 
derness area,  monument,  historic  site, 
or  other  area  within  the  National  Park 
System.  This  would  be  true  even  in  the 
case  of  a  dam  by  the  Corp  of  Engineers 
or  through  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice that  may  be  necessary  for  flood 
control  purposes.  In  some  cases  the 
dams  would  likely  not  inundate  Na- 
tional Park  System  lands,  except  m  100 


or  200  years.  Nevertheless,  this  pro- 
posal would  preclude  any  new  dam  or 
new  impoundment  of  this  kind. 

Most  importantly,  it  would  also  af- 
fect the  relicensing  of  existing  dams 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  This  would  in- 
clude the  Elwha  and  Glines  Canyon 
Dams  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  which 
are  the  subject  of  a  bill.  H.R.  4844.  that 
has  been  recently  introduced  by  the 
Washington  State  deletration  and  li- 
censing at  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission  This  could  have  a 
vast  impact  on  public  and  private 
power  projects  throughout  the  country 
that  are  presently  pending  relicensing 
before  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission. 

Mr.  Chairman  this  amendment  is  not 
sound  from  an  energy  standpoint  nor 
from  an  environmental  standpoint.  It 
should  not  be  adopted. 

.Shortly.  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Power  .^ct  which  is  envi- 
ronmentally sound  and  consistent  with 
the  energy  purposes  of  this  legislation. 
It  addresses  many  of  the  concerns  that 
I  and  others  concerned  about  adverse 
impacts  of  dams  on  fish,  and  wildlife, 
and  natural  resources.  I  urge  you  to  re- 
ject the  Miller  amendment  and  support 
my  amendment  which  I  will  discuss 
later. 

The  amendment  is  not  an  energy 
amendment.  It  is  something  which  is  a 
mish-mash  of  other  matters  which 
might  be  meritorious  if  they  were  of- 
fered to  another  bill  or  if  they  were  to 
be  brought  up  under  a  separate  rule. 
They  have  no  place  in  this  legislation. 
They  will  rather  make  this  country 
more  dependent  on  foreign  sources. 
They  will  inhibit  protection  of  our  pub- 
lic lands.  They  will  inhibit  siting  of  fa- 
cilities which  will  be  used  for  preven- 
tion of  floods  or  for  the  generation  of 
power. 

D  1630 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  reject  this  amendment  and  the 
Owens  amendment  with  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

.A.MF.sn.MK.NT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  OWENS  OF  UTAH 
TO  THE  AMF..NDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MILLER 
OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIR.MAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate The  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  is  as  follows: 

.•\meniimpnt  offered  by  Mr.  Owen.s  of  Utah 
to  the  amendment  offered  b.v  .Mr.  .Miller  of 
California:  At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  in- 
sert the  following  new  section  and  conform, 
the  table  of  contents  accord;ne;.v 
SEC.  3105.  RIGHTS-OF  WAY  FOR  OIL  GAS  PIPE- 
LINES. 

lai  ExTKNT  OF  Rights  —Section  28(ai  of  the 
Mineral  LeasinK  .'Vet  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  '.Any  right-of- 
way    eranted    or    issued    under    this    section 


shall  convey  only  the  nphts  specifically  de- 
scribed therein,  and  shall  not  convey  or  be 
construed  to  imply  conveyance  of  any  other 
rights  to  the  use  of  the  affected  lands  or  the 
resources  of  such  lands." 

ibi  Oil  and  Gas  Rights-of-Way— Section 
28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foiiowinp 

•■(z)il)  Under  this  section,  a  right-of-way 
tkrouph  Federal  lands  may  be  granted  or  is- 
sued for  the  construction  or  operation  of  an 
expedited  pipeline  only  if  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  finds  that  the  use  of  such  lands 
for  the  construction  or  operation  of  the  fa- 
cilities involved  m  such  system— 

••(A)  is  consistent  wuh  applicable  manage- 
ment plans  for  such  lands,  and  will  not  inter- 
fere with  or  be  inconsistent  with  the  protec- 
iion  and  utilization  of  such  lands  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  lands  are  managed:  and 

■■iB)  will  not  result  in  substantial  degrada- 
tion of  natural  or  cultural  resources,  scenic 
or  recreational  values,  watershed  resources, 
or  fish  and  wildlife  populations  or  habitat  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  system  or  affected  by 
the  cumulative  effects  of  the  proposed  sys- 
tem and  other  uses  of  such  lands  or  adjacent 
lands. 

"(2i(A)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
early  and  continued  public  participation  in 
connection  with  consideration  of  an  applica- 
tion for  a  rlg-ht-of-way  under  this  subsection 
by  making  a  copy  of  such  application  avail- 
able for  public  inspection  m  the  vicinity  of 
the  affected  lands  for  at  least  90  days  prior 
to  acting  on  the  application  and  by  conduct- 
ing at  least  1  public  meeting  thereon  at  a 
time  and  location  likely  to  assure  public 
participation. 

"iB)  All  information,  including  documents 
and  testimony,  related  to  the  concerned  Sec- 
retary's decision  on  an  application  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  available  for  public 
Inspection  in  regional  or  local  offices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Secretary  decides  whether 
or  not  to  grant  or  Issue  the  requested  right- 
of-way.  such  Secretary  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  an  appropriate  document 
stating  and  explaining  the  basis  for  such  de- 
cision. 

•'i3)(Ai  If  facilities  for  an  expedited  pipe- 
line would  be  located  on  lands  under  the  ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction  of  a  single  agency 
of  the  United  States,  that  agency  shall  have 
the  principal  role  in  preparing  any  analysis. 
under  applicable  law.  of  the  effects  of  con- 
struction and  operation  of  such  facilities  on 
the  environment.  If  such  facilities  would  be 
located  on  lands  under  the  administrative  ju- 
risdiction of  more  than  1  such  agency,  each 
such  agency  involved  may  enter  Into  an 
agreement  among  themselves  in  order  to 
avoid  duplication  of  responsibility  or  effort, 
to  expedite  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  rights-of-way  or  other  rights  with  respect 
to  use  of  such  lands,  to  Issue  joint  regula- 
tions in  appropriate  cases,  and  to  assure  that 
decisions  about  such  system  are  based  on  a 
comprehensive  review  of  possible  effects  on 
Federal  lands  and  resources. 

"(Bi  .^ny  analysis  described  in  subpara- 
graph (Ai  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  prepared 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  with  ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction  over  affected  lands, 
or  by  an  independent  contractor  selected  by 
such  an  agency,  and  not  by  the  applicant  for 
a  right-of-way  under  this  subsection  or  by 
any  other  party  selected  or  reimbursed  by 
such  applicant 

■•(Ci  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  as  precluding  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  from  requiring  an  applicant 
for  a  right-of-way  under  this  section  or  any 
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other  party  te  provide  any  neoMMT  Infor- 
mation In  ronneitlon  with  an  aiutlysis  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  lA)  or  In  connection 
with  decisions  about  any  other  aspect  of  an 
expedited  pipeline  " 

(c)  Kkke(-tive  Date  and  Implementa- 
tion (1)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  project  for  which 
the  land  management  agency  has  completed 
a  final  review  of  an  application  for  a  right 
of-way  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  sec 
tion. 

(2)  No  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  Issue  regulations  to 

lAi  establish  procedures  for  appropriate 
public  participation  in  decisions  relntinn  to 
applications  for  rights-of-way  of  the  type 
covered  by  section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act;  and 

iB)  establish  procedures  to  coordinate,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  timing  of  review  by  the 
Secretary  regarding  such  applications  with 
review  of  related  projects  by  other  Federal 
agencies 

The  CHAIRMAN  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr 
OwKNs]  will  be  recoijnized  for  5  min- 
utes, and  a  Member  opposed  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THOM.^S  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  be  recognized  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Thomas)  seeks  rec- 
ognition in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment and  will  be  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr  Chairman.  1 
yield  myself  4  minutes 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  my 
amendment  to  provide  the  opportunity 
for  review  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  for  public  participation  before 
rights-of-way  through  pulilic  lands  are 
granted  for  oil  and  gas  pipelines. 

The  fundamental  issue  addressed  by 
my  amendment  is  who  shall  make  the 
value  judgment  that  a  right-of-way 
should  be  granted  across  public  land 
for  a  pipeline.  My  amendment  would 
ensure  that  before  a  pipeline  right-of- 
way  through  public  lands  is  granted, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  first  de- 
termines that  the  use  of  the  pipeline 
will  not  conflict  with  the  purposes  for 
which  the  lands  are  managed  or  result 
in  substantial  degradation  of  natural 
resources,  scenic  or  recreational  val- 
ues. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
the  official  responsible  for  ensuring 
proper  management  of  public  lands 
held  in  trust  for  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  he  or  she  should  make  the 
critical  decision  about  the  environ- 
mental Impact  of  a  proposed  pipeline 
on  these  lands.  In  addition,  my  amend- 
ment would  require  at  least  one  public 
hearing  before  the  right-of-way  could 
be  granted  as  a  means  of  ensuring  pub- 
lic input  in  the  Secretary's  decision 

By  contrast,  the  Energy  Committee's 
version  of  H.R.  776  would  allow  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis 
sion  [FERC]  to  make  the  crucial  deter- 
mination about  the  environmental  ef- 
fect of  a  pipeline  on  puMu    l.ind    Hav- 


ing EERC  make  this  decision  puts  the 
fox  in  charge  of  the  henhouse  with  pre- 
dictable consequences. 

We  had  a  terrible  experience  in  Davis 
County.  UT.  with  the  Kern  River  pipe- 
line where  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
was  left  out  of  the  process  The  dev- 
astating environmental  Impact  of  al- 
lowing FERC  to  make  decisions  about 
use  of  public  land  for  pipelines  is  as  de- 
pressing an  event  as  Spring  has  come 
and  the  snow  has  melted.  During  con- 
struction of  the  Kern  pipeline,  miles  of 
scenic  Forest  Service  land  were  torn 
up.  extensive  watershed  and  wildlife 
areas  were  devastated,  and  numerous 
archaeological  sites  on  the  National 
Historic  Register  were  destroyed.  Any- 
one who  questions  whether  it  makes  a 
difference  which  agency  conducts  the 
environmental  impact  study,  should 
visit  Davis  County  and  look  at  the  leg- 
acy of  the  Kern  pipeline.  The  pipeline 
route  is  a  giant  bleeding  scar  across 
the  beautiful  mountains  of  Davis  Coun- 
ty 

All  of  this  environmental  harm  oc- 
curred with  the  full  knowledge  and  ac- 
quiescence of  FERC  Federal  agencies 
with  I'esponslbility  for  protecting  pub- 
lic lands  recommended  against  con- 
struction of  the  Kern  pipeline,  but 
FERC  overruled  these  agencies"  and 
the  public's  recommendations. 

Why  did  this  happen?  Because  an 
agency  responsible  for  building  pipe- 
lines was  allowed  to  make  decisions 
about  the  value  of  public  lands  What  a 
ridiculous  situation  in  this  day  of  envi- 
ronmental consciousness  in  Utah.  The 
fox  was  not  simply  in  charge  of  the 
henhouse,  the  fox  divided  up  the  hens 
and  passed  them  around,  and  it  was  all 
disgustingly  legal.  What  is  the  value  of 
FERC  of  a  sensitive  environmental 
area?  What  is  the  value  to  this  agency 
of  a  watershed  area  in  an  arid  region? 
And  what  value  does  a  historic  site  or 
scenic  mountain  range  have?  The  an- 
swer is  "none  "  Their  job  is  to  build 
pipelines. 

To  FERC,  none  of  these  environ- 
mental concerns  carried  any  weight  in 
its  decision.  Only  two  considerations 
played  any  role  in  FERCs  decision  to 
authorize  a  pipeline  right-of-way 
across  miles  of  Forest  Service  land: 
speed  and  cost. 

The  Kern  pipeline  was  built  using  op- 
tional expedited  certificates  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity.  FERC 
turned  the  expedited  procedure  into  a 
race  among  several  pipeline  companies 
by  issuing  multiple  certificates  to  the 
competitors.  The  paramount  consider- 
ation for  FERC  was  which  company 
could  get  its  contracts  signed  first,  not 
which  route  was  the  best  for  a  pipeline. 
Under  the  process  established  by 
FERC.  assessment  of  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  the  pipeline  was  not 
conducted  until  late  in  the  process,  by 
which  time  most  of  the  critical  deci- 
sions, had  already  been  made.  Predict- 
ably, environmental  concerns  were 
given  short  shrift. 


FERC  also  arbitrarily  allowed  com- 
panies to  exclude  any  route  that  would 
increase  the  cost  over  the  shortest  pos- 
sible route  by  more  than  10  penent.  a 
requirement  fcjund  nowhere  in  the  law 
Application  of  this  lO-percent  cost  lim- 
itation eliminated  12  proposals  for  al- 
ternative routes  that  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  proposed  because  these  alter- 
natives exceed  the  10-percent  thresh- 
old. FERC  was  so  rigid  in  holding  to  its 
10-percent  limit  that  a  Forest  Service 
proposal  to  utilize  an  existing  utility 
corridor  was  rejected  because  it  would 
have  inci-eased  the  pipelines'  cost  by  11 
or  perhaps  12  percent.  Thus,  the  envi- 
ronmental devastation  caused  by  con- 
struction of  the  Kern  pipeline  could 
have  been  avoided  entirely  by  paying 
an  additional  1  or  2  percent. 

The  requirements  of  my  amendment 
are  patterned  on  provisions  of  title 
XIII  of  the  Interior  Committee's 
amendment  to  H.R  776  which  preserve 
oversight  and  stewardship  roles  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Forest 
Service,  and  Park  Service  in  connec- 
tion with  rights-of-way  through  public 
lands  for  electrical  energy  projects. 
The  same  principle  underlies  my 
amendment  as  the  similar  amendment 
previously  adopted  b.y  the  Interior 
Committee.  A  separate  amendment  is 
required  because  rights-of-way  for 
pipelines  are  governed  by  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act.  rather  than  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
which  the  Interior  Committee's  amend- 
ment addresses.  I  offer  my  amendmc:.* 
as  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the  Int- 
rior  Committee's  amendment. 

In  constructing  either  a  pipeline  or 
an  electric  energy  project,  the  agencies 
responsible  for  stewardship  of  public 
lands  should  decide,  and  the  public 
should  be  involved  in  the  decision, 
whether  a  right-of-way  will  be  granted 
across  public  lands.  Like  the  Interior 
Committee  amendment  it  is  patterned 
on.  my  amendment  repi'esents  an  effort 
to  ensure  that  energy  projects  on  pub- 
lic lands  are  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses for  which  those  lands  are  man- 
aged. Unless  these  safeguards  are  in 
place,  environmental  degradation  on 
the  scale  of  what  occurred  during  con- 
struction of  the  Kern  pipeline  may  be- 
come commonplace. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  amendment  to 
ensure  that  what  happened  to  Davis 
County.  UT.  does  not  happen  anywhere 
else. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  ought  to  cut  to  the 
core  of  this  issue. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  rise  up  here  every 
day  and  we  worry  about  jobs,  worry 
about  the  economy,  and  worry  about 
overregulalion.  and  then  we  stand  up 
and  do  it  and  put  overregulation  on 
these  kinds  of  things. 

We  come  to  the  floor  with  issues  that 
add  more  and   more,   more,  and   more 


regulation.  1  am  a  little  familiar  with 
the  Kern  River  project,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  It  starts  m  Nopal.  WY.  It  is  in  op- 
eration. It  IS  designed,  by  the  way.  to 
bring  clean  fuel,  abundant  gas  to  Cali- 
fornia so  that  the  environment  there 
will  be  cleaner,  and  use  it.  and  that  is 
what  it  is  designed  for. 

The  section  that  the  gentleman  talks 
about  is  F"orest  Service  section,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  But  we  had  hearings 
there  The  Forest  Service  changed  the 
route  over  several  times,  and  I  suggest 
to  you  that  there  was  really  nothing 
wrong  with  the  process. 

You  may  not  have  liked  the  outcome, 
and  some  of  you  folks  did  not  like  the 
outcome,  hut  the  process  is  there. 

.•\s  a  matter  of  fact.  Kern  River  spent 
•1  years  in  getting  the  necessary  per- 
mits to  do  this.  There  was  readjust- 
ment of  the  route,  there  were  meetings 
held  all  along  the  route,  there  were  \r>0 
environmental  mitigation  require- 
ments attached  to  the  certificate  is- 
sued by  FERC 

So  1  would  not  argue  that  the  system 
worked  j-yerfectly.  1  would  not  argue  the 
outcome  is  what  you  wanted,  but  I 
would  argue  strenuously  that  we  do  not 
need  additional  regulation,  we  do  not 
need  to  pile  on  additional  requirements 
in  order  to  get  an  approval  for  a  permit 
of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  reserve  the  balance 
of  mv  time. 

Mr  OWENS  of  Utah  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  offeror  of  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment.  I  have  the  opportunity  to 
close  debate,  is  that  not  right,  on  this 
amendment  to  the  amendment'.' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr  Owkns]  has  1  minute 
remaining,  and  the  Chair  would  rule 
that  the  gentleman  is  entitled  to  close. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time  for  the 
close. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 1  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Thomas]. 

(Mr  THOMAS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  hi.";  reinarks.i 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  represent  a  district  in 
California  that  produces  more  oil  than 
the  entire  State  of  Oklahoma.  In  fact. 
if  Kern  County  were  a  State,  only  Alas- 
ka. Texas.  and  Louisiana  would 
produce  more  oil. 

We  talk  often  about  the  need  to  in- 
crease domestic  energy  production.  I 
have  an  area  that  produces  and  wants 
to  produce,  but  because  of  the  Clean 
Air  .^ct  that  this  Congress  passed  and 
revised  recently,  it  is  becoming  more 
difficult  to  produce  oil  domestically 
and  in  California. 

We  need  to  comply  with  the  Clean 
.\ir  Act.  One  of  the  ways  m  which  we 
can  do  it  is  to  burn  natural  gas  in  the 
boilers  that  heat  the  oil  that  allow  us 
to  bring  oil  to  the  surface. 

The  pipeline  that  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  is  talking  about  took  6  years  to 
clear    the    regulatory    process    and    9 


months  to  build.  As  long  as  we  con- 
tinue this  6-and  7-to-l  ratio  of  clearing 
the  regulatory  hurdles  and  then  build- 
ing, we  will  continue  to  fall  behind  our 
needs.  A  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  required  FERC.  as  my  friend 
from  Wyoming  indicated,  to  make  sure 
that  all  of  the  environmental  policies 
were  cleared,  it  simply  is  a  redundancy 
that  is  being  placed  in  this  bill  and  it 
IS  not  needed,  it  will  only  drive  up 
costs.  It  is  another  example,  albeit  a 
clever  one.  of  "Not  in  my  back  yard, 
and  if  I  can't  win  under  these  rules.  I 
want  new  rules  to  try  to  make  sure 
that  I  win." 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from.  Indiana. 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding, 

.Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, there  is  a  major  environmental 
law  in  place.  The  Government  can  be 
sued  under  it  if  it  is  not  producing  and 
ELS  that  is  real.  It  is  not  allowed  to  do 
a  phony  EIS. 

We  have  got  serious  problems  if  we 
add  more  layers  of  bureaucracy  to 
agencies  fighting  each  other  over  this. 
We  need  to  protect  the  environment, 
but  we  have  laws  in  place  to  do  that. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  No  one  is  trying  to 
duck  any  regulatory  policy.  We  are 
trying  to  not  duplicate  and  triplicate 
procedures  and  needlessly  driving  up 
costs. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  unneeded. 
Mr.  THOM.\S  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlem.an 
from  California  [Mr.  Mookhead]. 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Owens 
which  would  restrict  the  right  of  way 
for  expedited  oil  and  gas  pipelines  built 
on  Federal  lands. 

I  believe  this  amendment  is  unneces- 
sary and  will  counteract  a  lot  of  the 
good  provisions  contained  in  title  II  of 
H.R.  776  which  streamline  the  con- 
struction process  for  natural  gas  pipe- 
lines. Specifically,  this  amendment 
would  require  a  new  environmental  re- 
view process  for  oil  and  gas  pipeline 
right-of-ways  across  Federal  lands. 
This  environmental  review  process  will 
he  m  addition  to  the  comprehensive  en- 
vironmental review  which  must  al- 
ready be  conducted  under  NEPA.  This 
measure  will  be  unnecessary,  costly 
and  most  importantly,  will  prevent  all 
citizens  from  receiving  the  environ- 
mental benefits  of  clean-burning  natu- 
ral gas  because  it  will  not  be  able  to 
reach  its  potential  markets. 

D  1640 

Thus.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  "no"  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
supported  the  building  of  the  Kern 
River  pipeline.  What  I  opposed,  may  I 
say  to  my  fnend.  the  gentleman  from 
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Wyoming  [Mr.  Thoma.s]  and  others,  was 
the  location  m  the  mountains,  bringing 
it  through  the  mountains  in  Davis 
County.  I  argued  for  an  existing  cor- 
ridor to  the  east  about  a  hundred 
miles,  which  was  already  environ- 
mentally sound,  which  was  already  m 
existence  and  which  would  have  cost, 
they  told  me.  1  or  2  percent  more  than 
the  IG-percent  variance  that  FERC  ex- 
tracted. It  is  the  process  which  we  deal 
with.  This  amendment  would  require 
that  whichever  secretary  is  involved, 
depending  on  which  kind  of  publicly 
owned  land  is  involved,  that  the  sec- 
retary, who  is  the  custodian  of  the  land 
and  has  responsibility  for  the  land, 
then  would  have  the  obligation  or  the 
opportunity  to  deal  with  the  environ- 
mental impacts  of  the  proposed  pipe- 
line. I  think  the  natural  gas  is  partly 
going  to  be  the  salvation  of  our  energy 
problem,  and  I  favor  it.  but  the  envi- 
ronmental implications  are  very  real, 

iMr  MARLENEE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  > 

Mr.  MARLENEE  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  m  op- 
position to  the  Owens  amendment  t>ecause 
the  Owens  amendment  is  ambiguous,  overly 
broad,  and  seeks  to  rewrite  a  great  deal  of  es- 
tablished Federal  law  merely  for  individual  po- 
litical gam. 

The  Owens  amendment  would  establish  a 
new  environmental  review  process  for  exp>e- 
dited  pipelines  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
delaying  them  well  beyond  the  existing  proce- 
dure for  issuing  a  regular  certificate 

The  Owens  amendment  would  add  yet  an- 
other tier  of  Federal  interference  and  review  to 
an  already  burdensome  and  time  consuming 
process.  It  would  double  the  review  time  rath- 
er than  expedite  it. 

The  Owens  amendment  will  create  a  cross- 
jurisdictional  nnorass  that  ignores  the  existing 
NEPA  process  and  the  congressional  will  that 
establishes  the  FERC  as  the  lead  agency  tor 
pipeline  certificates. 

The  Owens  amendment  was  not  raised  or 
detiated  in  any  committee  heanng  or  marV  up 
and  IS  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  stream- 
ling  provisions  of  the  natural  gas  title  which 
enjoyed  full  debate  and  deliberation  m  the 
committees  of  junsdiction 

The  Owens  amendment  ignores  the  envi- 
ronmental benefit  that  natural  gas  can  provide 
if  only  we  can  get  it  to  market  This  amend- 
ment would  make  it  nearly  impossible  to  con- 
struct new  pipelines  because  nobody  can 
overcome  these  many  new  requirements  that 
It  would  impose.  Also  I  ask.  what  interpretation 
are  the  bureaucrats  going  to  place  on  these 
new  requirements'' 

More  importantly,  the  Owens  amendment  ig- 
nores those  working  men  and  women  who  rely 
on  pipeline  construction  and  natural  gas  pro- 
duction for  their  livelihoods.  At  what  point  are 
we  going  to  stop  putting  cockroaches  and 
beetles  ahead  of  people'' 

There  is  a  rational  and  reasonable  system 
in  place  that  is  threatened  by  this  amendment 
A  right  of  way  should  not  have  a  second  set 
of  environmental  regulations  placed  upon  its 
already  comprehensive  and  complete  environ- 
mental review. 

If  Mr.  Owens  wants  to  punish  an  individual 
company  or  project — let  him  pursue  that  in  the 
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appropriate  lorum,  the  courts    Don't  throw  the 
baby  out  with  the  bathwater 

Thf  CHAIRMAN  'I'h-'  iw^tion  is  on 
the  .iiiirnilriH'tit  Dtlcicl  by  the  gen- 
tleman fi(im  I't.ih  (Mr  owkns]  to  the 
amendment  oIleitHl  Ijy  the  (gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Mli.i.ER). 

The   amenilnient    to    the   amendment 
wa.s  rejei'tfil 
AMKNDMKNT  OFFKItKD   BY   MK.   OWENS  OF   LTAH 

TO  THK  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MII.l.ER 

OFCAI.IKm.MA 

Mr.  OWKNS  Of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  a  second  amendment  to  the 
amendment  nffned  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  |Mr.  Mll.LER]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Owens  of  Utah 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  MILLER  of 
California.  At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  in- 
sert the  followlnu  new  section  and  conform 
the  table  of  contents  accordingly 

SEC    SIM     RFSTOICTION    ON    ISE.    fMTlT.WrY. 
A.M)       1)K\  fl  DI'MI-M       llh        I'l  HI  If 
l.VsllS    Kt)H    rlHCOSKS    OF     ICVUIO- 
AtnVE    WA.STKS    OK    Fl  F(   tKlf    EN- 
ERGY. 
(a)  Ln  General      Section  J02  of  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (43 
U.S.C.  1732)  Is  amended  by  addlnjf  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"le)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  not  pro- 
vide for  the  use.  occupancy,  or  development 
of  lands  subject  to  this  Act  for  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing purposes,  except  as  stated  for  thai 
purpose: 

■'(IKAi  Handling,  storage,  disposal,  or 
treatment  of  low  level  radioactive  wastes  or 
hazardous  wastes,  unless  the  Governor  of  the 
State  in  which  the  lands  are  located  agrees 
to  such  use. 

"(B)  Transportation  of  low-level  radio- 
active waste  or  hazardous  waste  on  such 
lands  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  Hazard- 
ous Materials  Transportation  Act  and  the 
regulations  issued  pursuant  to  that  Act. 

"(2)  The  electric  energy  purposes  described 
in  section  501(a)(4).  unless  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned. In  consultation  with  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  determines  that  such  facilities  are 
the  best  environmental  alternative  that  will 
meet  the  demand  for  electricity.  In  making 
such  determination,  the  Secretary  concerned 
shall  consider  conservation  of  electrical  en- 
ergy and  renewable  energy  resources  as  al- 
ternatives. Consultation  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  part  of  the  compliance  re- 
quired under  section  102(2)(C)  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969." 

(b)  Effb;ctive  Date. -The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  leases, 
permits,  licenses,  or  other  instruments  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate  for  the  use.  oc- 
cupancy, or  development  of  lands  granted 
under  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, since  I  do  not  know  the  amend- 
ment. I  am  going  to  rise  in  opposition 

to  it  until  I  find  out. 

Mr  OWKNS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
will  agree  with  my  amendment  after  he 
hears  about  it 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  I't.ih  [Mr.  Owens]  will  be  recog- 
nized fur  5  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Yoltng]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  in  opposition. 
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Tiie  Chair  i"m  ognizes  the  gentleman 
frnni  I'Mh  [Mr   OWEN.s) 

Mr  ii'.MNS  •  rtah  .Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  ir.  iii  ;  •  :'  i  my  amendment  giv- 
ing a  State  the  authorit.v  to  prohibit 
use  of  Federal  public  lands  within  the 
State  for  disposal  of  radioactive  or  haz- 
ardous waste  and  also  imposing  certain 
conditions  on  the  use  of  these  lands  for 
electric  energy  purposes. 

The  principle  that  States  should  be 
able  to  restrict  the  importation  of 
waste  is  not  just  an  issue  of  States' 
rights.  A  State's  right  to  say  "no"  to 
out-of-state  wastes  is  a  logical  exten- 
sion of  the  Golden  Rule:  "Don't  dump 
on  others  what  you  would  not  have 
them  dump  on  you." 

This  is  not  a  NIMBY  response.  It  is  a 
sane  and  rational  statement  about  han- 
dling of  waste.  Each  area  of  the  coun- 
try must  confront  its  own  waste  prob- 
lems. If  each  area  of  the  country  must 
deal  with  Its  waste  products,  we  learn 
first  to  conserve,  second  to  recycle  and 
third  to  deal  with  the  finite  nature  of 
our  resources.  To  be  able  to  ship  waste 
products  out  of  State  is  to  permit  the 
real  problems  of  waste  production  to  be 
ignored. 

The  bill  contains  an  amendment  that 
would  codify  the  right  of  States  to  say 
■'no  "  to  low-level  radioactive  waste 
which  is  so  low  it  is  exempt  from  regu- 
lation by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, so-called  below  regulatory 
concern  [BRC]  wastes. 

Empowering  States  to  say  "no"  to 
waste  imports  prevents  exporting 
States  from  avoiding  their  waste  pi'ob- 
lems  by  shipping  the  waste  someplace 
else.  If  States  can  block  out-of-state 
waste,  this  forces  waste  generatois  to 
employ  more  environmentally  sound 
waste  management  methods:  it  forces 
them  to  conserve  and  recycle.  So.  there 
are  strong  environmental  policy  rea- 
sons to  allow  States  to  say  "no"  to 
waste  imports. 

Among  the  wastes  that  would  be  sub- 
ject to  State  exclusion  under  my 
amendment  are  naturally  occurring  ra- 
dioactive materials  [NORM),  which  are 
byproducts  of  natural  gas  production, 
and  radioactive  wastes  generated  at 
uranium  processing  sites.  Authorizing 
States  to  exclude  imports  of  these  and 
other  hazardous  wastes  will  mean  that 
gas  production  facilities,  uranium 
processing  sites  and  other  energy  pro- 
ducers v.'lll  have  to  manage  byproduct 
wastes  at  the  production  site  in  many 
instances.  As  a  result,  environmental 
considerations  will  likely  play  a  great- 
er role  in  energy  production. 

My  amendment  goes  one  step  further. 
It  would  also  refjuire.  before  Federal 
public  lands  can  be  used  for  electricity 
generating  facilities,  that  the  Sec- 
retary responsible  for  these  lands  de- 
termine that  the  facility  is  the  best  en- 
vironmental alternative.  In  making 
this  determination,  conservation  of 
electrical  energy  and  renewable  energy 
resources  would  have  to  be  considered 
as  alternatives. 


Recently,  a  private  joint  venture  pro- 
posed to  construct  a  coal-fired  genera- 
tion facility  on  FLPMA  lands  located 
just  over  the  Utah  border  in  the  Great 
Basin  desert  of  Nevada.  It  was  no  coin- 
cidence that  the  proposed  site  was  in 
an  area  that  currently  has  the  cleanest 
air  in  the  United  States.  The  strategy 
behind  this  project  was  obvious:  locate 
in  a  place  with  clean  air  and  minimal 
risk  of  State  interference,  burn  inex- 
pensive coal,  sell  the  power  produced  to 
the  southern  California  market,  and  let 
UUh  figure  out  what  to  do  with  the 
62.000  tons  of  air  pollutants  that  would 
blow  into  the  most  populous,  lowest  air 
quality  areas  of  our  State. 

I  was  astonished  to  learn  that  the 
only  legal  obstacle  to  this  proposed 
project  was  FLPMA  land  exchange  reg- 
ulations requiring  fair  value  ex- 
changes. The  environmental  impact 
statement  for  this  project  did  not  seri- 
ously address  the  need  for  this  addi- 
tional power  or  cleaner  alternatives  for 
providing  it.  Nor  did  it  adequately  con- 
sider possible  adverse  effects  of  this 
project  on  cleaner  generating  facilities 
already  serving  the  southern  California 
market. 

Fortunately,  this  proposed  project 
was  politically  defeated,  but  the  need 
for  better  policy  guidance  on  use  of 
FLPMA  lands  for  electricity  generat- 
ing facilities  remains.  This  amendment 
will  provide  this  much  needed  guidance 
to  Federal  land  management  agencies 
and  will  help  promote  electrical  gen- 
eration projects  that  provide  power  in 
the  most  environmentally  benign  way 
possible. 

Federal  public  lands  serve  many  im- 
portant purposes.  They  have  natural 
resource,  scenic,  and  recreational  val- 
ues. These  other  values  must  be  consid- 
ered when  evaluating  proposed  uses  of 
these  lands.  Dumping  radioactive  or 
hazardous  wastes  should  be  the  least 
acceptable  use  of  Federal  public  lands. 
By  giving  a  State  the  right  to  block 
the  use  of  Federal  public  lands  in  the 
State  as  waste  sites,  my  amendment 
provides  additional  assurances  that 
these  lands  will  seldom,  if  ever,  be  used 
for  disposal  of  radioactive  or  hazardous 
wastes.  Similarly,  my  amendment  pro- 
vides safeguards  to  ensure  that  the 
multiple  values  of  Federal  public  lands 
are  considered  before  these  lands  are 
used  for  electrical  energy  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Lent]. 

Mr  LENT.  Mr  Chairman.  I  strongly 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague  Mr.  Owens  with  respect  to 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act.  This  amendment  limits  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretaries  of  Inte 
rior  or  Agriculture  from  granting 
leases  or  permits  to  use  or  develop 
those  lands  for  certain  waste-related 
and  electricity-related  purposes. 


The  electricity  provision  applie.^  to 
generation,  transmission,  and  distribu- 
tion of  electric  power  and  requires  that 
the  Secretary  concerned  rely  upon  only 
environmental  considerations  when 
making  p<:>rmit  or  use  decisions.  Con- 
sideration of  cost  or  technical  feasibil- 
ity is  not  allowed. 

This  IS  improper.  The  decisionmak- 
ing process  should  be  balanced  and  not 
rest  entirely  on  environmental  consid- 
erations. Moreover,  the  Owens  amend- 
ment shifts  the  decision  of  how  to  meet 
demand  for  electricity  from  a  utility  or 
State  public  utility  commission,  and 
from  the  .Secretary  of  Energy  for  the 
power  marketing  administrations,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture, 

The  waste  provision  affects  the  treat- 
ment, storage,  or  disposal  of  low  level 
radioactive  wastes  or  hazardous  waste 
by  requiring  the  agreement  of  the 
State  Governor.  This  interferes  with 
implementation  of  the  Low-Level 
Waste  Policy  Act.  by  giving  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  State  a  veto  over  siting. 
We  do  not  need  additional  legislation 
to  encumber  the  Low-Level  Waste  Pol- 
icy Act. 

I  urge  a  no  vote  on  the  Owens  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  In  closing.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  point  out  that  my  amend- 
ment does  not  supersede  existing  re- 
quirements. It  simply  would  permit  a 
Governor  to  say  no  to  exclude  the  im- 
portation of  hazardous  or  low  level  ra- 
dioactive waste  if  the  Governor  finds 
for  any  reason  that  it  is  not  consistent 
with  State  regulations  or  it  poses  an 
additional  hazard.  I  think  that  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  the  amendment  be 
passed.  I  think  it  is  very  important  we 
understand  that  only  through  giving 
Governors  or  State  legislators  the 
power  to  say  no.  to  force  them  into  and 
permit  regional  compacts  in  dealing 
with  waste,  can  we  expect  that  there 
will  be  a  sane  policy  of  disposal  of 
waste.  It  is  a  problem  which  will  not  go 
away. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  my  amendment  this  after- 
noon. 

D  16.50 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Alaska  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Moor- 
head]. 

Mr.  SHARP  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Sharp]. 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  En- 
ergy and  Power  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce, 

Mr.  'SH.\RP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ihank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  because  of 
what  It  does  on  the  electric  side  of  this 
equation.  It  brings  an  entirely  new  set 
of  regulators   and    regulations   and   in- 


sists that  they  pick  the  best  environ- 
mental option,  which  is  very  difficult 
to  a.scertain  under  any  circumstances. 
It  will  interfere  with  State  powers  and 
Federal  powers.  It  provides  a  complica- 
tion at  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to 
get  good  sound  environmental  policy 
and  good  sound  economic  policy,  and 
we  simply  do  not  need  these  additional 
complications.  It  has  not  been  thor- 
oughly considered,  to  begin  with.  So  to 
lay  out  a  whole  set  of  regulations  is 
just  a  big  mistake. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD,  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time.  I  strongly  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league. Mr.  Owens,  with  respect  to  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act.  This  amendment  limits  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Secretaries  of  Interior  or 
Agriculture  from  granting  leases  or 
permits  to  use  or  develop  those  lands 
for  certain  waste-related  and  elec- 
tricity-related purposes. 

The  electricity  provision  requires 
that  the  .Secretary  concerned  rely  upon 
only  environmental  considerations 
when  making  permit  or  use  decisions 
that  apply  to  generation,  transmission. 
and  distribution  of  electric  power.  No 
consideration  of  cost  or  technical  fea- 
sibility is  permitted. 

This  is  clearly  wrong.  We  should  have 
a  balanced  decisionmaking  process  and 
not  rest  entirely  on  environmental 
considerations.  Moreover,  the  Owens 
amendment  shifts  the  decision  of  how 
to  meet  demand  for  electricity  from  a 
utility  or  State  public  utility  commis- 
sion, and  from  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
for  the  power  marketing  administra- 
tions, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

State  Governors  would  have  a  veto 
over  the  treatment,  storage,  or  dis- 
posal of  low  level  radioactive  wastes  or 
hazardous  wastes.  This  interferes  with 
implementation  of  the  Low-Level 
Waste  Policy  Act.  by  giving  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  State  a  veto  over  siting. 
We  do  not  need  additional  legislation 
to  encumber  the  Low-level  Waste  Pol- 
icy Act. 

I  urge  a  no  vote  on  the  Owens  amend- 
ment 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Alaska  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CH.AIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  [Mr.  Owens]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Miller]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  inquire  of  the  Chair  how 
much  time  each  side  has  remaining'' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  .MILLER]  has  15' 2 
minutes  remaining  on  the  principal 
amendment.  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  DiNGELL]  has  5  minutes 
remaining,    and    the    gentleman    from 
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Lent]  has  10  minutes 


New  York   [Mr. 
remaining. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr  Vento]. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Miller  amend- 
ment and  regret  some  of  the  character- 
izations that  have  taken  place  today 
with  regard  to  it. 

Basically  this  amendment  does  four 
things,  and  four  things  only  They  all 
deal  with  hydroelectric  power  and  the 
power  of  FERC  basically  that  exists  in 
a  unique  way  and  is  practiced  in  a  way 
that  I  think  is  offensive  not  just  to  the 
other  Federal  agencies,  but  to  the 
State  and  the  rights  of  the  public  in 
these  particular  instances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  am.endmient  does 
four  things  only.  One.  it  clarifies  the 
issue  with  regard  to  BLM  or  the  Forest 
Service  requiring  a  permit  for  hydro- 
electric or  FERC  activities  on  Federal 
land.  That  is  an  issue  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve is  in  dispute  here  today  with  re- 
gard to  that  issue. 

In  addition,  it  provides  conditions. 
Obviously  we  expect  the  public  lands  to 
be  used  for  the  purposes  as  espoused  in 
the  basic  organic  acts.  I  would  chal- 
lenge the  suggestion  that  the  FLPMA. 
the  basic  law.  does  not  address  itself  to 
the  energy  issue.  Indeed  it  does. 

This  is  no  extension  or  duplication  of 
responsibility  for  these  land  manage- 
ment agencies.  These  are  primary  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  land  management 
agencies. 

Second,  this  amendment  provides  for 
and  clarifies  the  issue  with  regard  to 
dams  as  they  affect  parks.  We  des- 
ignate. Congress  designates,  the  na- 
tional parks,  the  monuments,  and  the 
other  units  of  the  Park  System.  Clear- 
ly, when  we  do  that,  we  do  not  intend. 
for  instance,  for  FERC  to  disregard  or 
override  the  laws  with  regard  to  such 
designation. 

I  would  suggest  that  there  are  360 
units  of  the  Park  System  that  are  in 
question  here.  Both  these  measures  of 
the  Miller  amendment  have  been  acted 
upon  before.  They  have  passed  the  gen- 
tleman's Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  The  gentleman  saw  fit  to 
permit  the  dams  and  parks  bill  to  go  to 
the  Senate,  where  they  did  not  act  on 
it.  So  he  and  his  committee  and  this 
Congress  is  on  record  in  the  past  Con- 
gresses. 

The  other  measure  has  been  consid- 
ered by  the  gentleman's  comm.ittee 
after  being  passed  by  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee. The  gentleman  has  not  seen  fit 
to  act  on  it.  so  consequently  bringing 
these  matters  up  in  this  particular  pur- 
pose is  appropriate. 

Third,  this  bill  provides  that  we  deal 
with  States,  we  deal  with  application 
and  licensure  processes  we  provide  due 
process  and  respect  States  rights  not 
permitting  areas  to  be  developed  sim- 
ply without  regard  to  a  State  role 
Fourth,  the  Miller  amendment  address 
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eminent,  domain,  and  that  FKKC  can- 
not i?ive  to  the  private  party  the  nghi 
to  condemn  State  park  and  conserva- 
tion lands  that  are  desivrnated  as  wHd- 
life  and  wild  and  scenic  rivers  Today 
FERC  IS  what  handing  over  to  private 
parties  such  development  rights  and  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  point  out 
these  four  activities  all  deal  with  hy- 
droelectric and  the  unique  power  that 
FERC  today  exercises  irrespective  of 
what  the  impact  is  in  terms  of  our  pub- 
lic lands,  where  permits  should  be 
granted.  irresp«'ctive  of  the  impact  on 
national  parks  that  we  designate,  irre- 
sp«'ctive  of  the  actions  that  a  State  has 
taken  to  protect  their  streams  and 
their  waterways,  and  irrespective  of 
public  State  private  property  rights, 
for  instance  where  FERC  grants  to  a 
private  party  the  power  of  eminent  do- 
main over  public  State  lands 

What  the  Governors  and  conservation 
groups  and  others  are  saying  is  give  us 
back  our  power.  Give  us  the  oppor- 
tunity for  due  process.  Give  us  the  op- 
portunity for  due  process.  Give  us  the 
opportunity  to  use  these  lands  as  they 
are  designated,  and  the  proper  author- 
ity with  the  power  to  exercise  it. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  a  positive  vote 
for  the  Miller  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  amendmeni  would  re- 
store several  important  provisions  that  were 
adopted  by  the  Interior  Committee  during  its 
consideration  o(  H  R    776 

One  part  of  the  amendment  would  clarity 
the  authority  o(  the  Bureau  o(  Land  Manage- 
ment and  the  Forest  Service,  regarding  issu- 
ance of  rights-of-way  or  special  use  permits 
associated  with  hydroelectric  projecls 

There  is  an  interesting  history  about  the 
need  for  this  provision 

First,  following  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976.  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  re- 
fused tu  recogni^re  the  authority  that  act  gave 
BLM  and  the  Forest  Service  tor  these  mailers. 
Therefore,  in  1988  the  Interior  Committee 
reported  a  bill  to  make  it  clear  that  FLPMA 
meant  what  it  said  Unfortunately,  because 
this  was  sequentially  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce,  which  did  not 
act  on  it.  the  bill  was  not  enacted. 

At  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  reviewed  the  legal  situation 
and  reported  that  BLM  and  the  Forest  Service 
did  indeed  have  the  authority  under  FLPMA  to 
control  rights-of-way  When  Chairman  DirgGELL 
brought  this  to  the  attention  of  FERC.  FERC 
modified  its  rules  to  recognise  the  BLM  and 
Forest  Service  authority 

Unfortunately,  a  recent  court  decision  has 
misconstrued  the  law  and  overturned  those 
FERC  rules — putting  the  matter  back  to 
square  1.  and  again  making  it  necessary  for 
Congress  to  act.  to  remove  any  question  that 
GAO  and  FERC  got  it  nght  and  the  court  was 
in  error 

In  Its  proposals  for  energy  legislation,  the 
administration  asked  us  to  eliminate  BLM  and 
Forest  Service  authorities,  leaving  all  nght-ol- 
way  decisions  to  FERC.  This  proposal  is  sim- 
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ply  inconsistent  with  sound  management  of 
Federal  lands.  Fortunately,  the  administration 
proposals  were  rejected  by  the  Senate,  but 
the  corresponding  provisions  in  the  Senate  bill 
themselves  present  serious  problems 

This  amendment  would  add  to  the  bill  a  sec- 
tion, from  title  XIII  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Interior  Committee,  that  improves  on  the  Sen- 
ate version  by  making  clear  that  BLM  and  the 
Forest  Service  have  the  authority  for  issuing 
and  conditioning  rights-of-way  related  to  hy- 
droelectric or  similar  projects  on  the  national 
lands  they  manage  The  effect  of  this  is  to  re- 
verse a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  lor 
the  IMinth  Circuit  incorrectly  interpreting  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1976 

Another  part  of  this  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit any  new  dam  that  would  either  be  within 
a  National  Park  System  unit  or  that  would 
flood  any  lands  withm  such  a  unit  i  would  also 
make  clear  that  an  existing  dam  within  or 
flooding  park  lands  could  be  relicensed  to  per- 
mit new  or  increased  effects  on  park  lands 
only  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  concurs  in 
that  relicensmg  Again,  this  would  resolve  a 
dispute  over  existing  law,  in  ways  consistent 
with  the  proper  protection  and  management  of 
the  National  Park  System  In  many  acts.  Con- 
gress has  directed  that  these  park  lands  re- 
ceive the  highest  degree  of  protection  It 
makes  no  sense  to  leave  open  a  legal  loof> 
hole  that  could  undermine  this  protection  by 
allowing  the  damming  and  flooding  of  National 
Park  System  lands 

These  provisions  are  an  important  part  of 
any  national  energy  strategy,  because  they 
will  assure  that  development  of  power  proiects 
will  occur  only  in  a  sound,  balanced  manner 
that  protects  the  priceless  resources  and  val- 
ues of  the  National  Park  System  and  enables 
the  land-managing  agencies  to  properly  bal- 
ance energy  production  wilh  the  other  multiple 
uses  of  the  public  lands  and  national  forests. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

.Mr  LENT  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman    from    Montana    [Mr     Mar- 

LENEE). 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Young),  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  this 
amendment.  It  doesn't  do  anything  for 
our  energy  picture.  It  makes  renew- 
able, clean,  and  cheap  hydropower 
more  difficult  to  develop.  And  it  will 
probably  result  in  successful  lawsuits 
against  the  United  Stales  for  takings 
of  private  property.  It  is  also  anti- 
State's  rights. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  In  Alas- 
ka, we  have  over  50  million  acres  of  na- 
tional parks.  Millions  of  acres  in  these 
national  parks  belong  to  either  the 
State  of  Alaska  or  Alaska  Natives. 
These  lands  were  private-  or  State- 
owned  before  the  parks  were  created. 
Under  section  3102.  the  State  and  the 
Natives  can't  build  dams  on  their  own 
lands.  That  means  that  in  at  least  one 
case,  cheap,  renewable,  and  clean  hy- 


dropower   will    be    denied    Alaska    Na 
tives.  and  they  will  be  forced  to  burn 
expensive,  dirty  diesel  fuel  in  the  park 
It  just  doesn't  make  any  sense 

Let  me  add  one  more  thing.  If  the 
chairman  really  wanted  to  push  this 
legislation,  he  would  do  so  in  a  sepa- 
rate bill.  This  has  a  lot  more  to  do  with 
how  our  national  parks  are  managed 
than  with  the  national  energy  strat- 
egy This  is  just  a  caboose  looking  for 
a  train  That's  why  it  wasn't  original 
text— It  doesn't  have  anything  to  do 
with  energy 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VF:NT0.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
point  out  that  the  Native  American 
holdings  within  a  park  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  amendment  on  the  dams 
and  parks. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reclaiming  my  time,  it  would  be 
affected  according  to  the  way  the 
am.endment  is  being  written. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ko.sT- 

MAYER]. 

Mr  KOST.MAYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  we  are  talking  about  here  are  a 
couple  of  provisions  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  V'ento] 
and  I  have  in  this  amendment.  Mine 
very  simply  says  that  if  a  State,  such 
as  the  State  of  Indiana,  designates  a 
river  within  the  State  as  a  wild  and 
scenic  river,  that  FERC  does  not  have 
the  right  then  to  override  the  State  of 
Indiana  and  license  a  dam,  a  hydro- 
electric dam.  on  that  river.  If  the  State 
of  Indiana  believes  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  hydroelectric  dam,  of  course,  they 
can  have  one. 

D  1700 

It  says  that  if  the  State  chooses  to 
deny  FERC  the  option  of  licensing  a 
hydroelectric  project  on  its  river,  it 
has  the  right  to  do  so. 

The  legislation  is  supported  by  the 
States  of  California,  Michigan,  New 
York,  and  my  own  State. 

Second,  the  amendment  says  that  if 
FERC  licenses  a  hydroelectric  project, 
that  the  party  who  is  the  recipient  of 
that  license  cannot  condemn  State 
park  land.  This  has  happened  in  Penn- 
sylvania and.  in  fact,  in  Connecticut. 
In  Norwich,  CT.  a  private  party  got  a 
license  from  FERC  to  build  a  dam  on  a 
river  which  flows  through  a  city  park 
They  built  the  dam  and  condemned  the 
park. 

This  says,  "You  cannot  do  that  any 
more."  This  says.  "You  cannot  do  that 
any  more." 

We  want  to  give  States  the  right  to 
maintain  sovereignty  over  State  and 
local  parks,  and  we  want  to  give  States 
the  right  to  maintain  sovereignty  over 
rivers  which  they  designate  wild  and 
scenic.    They    are    two    modest    provi- 
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sions.  I  hope  that  they  will  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  DeFazio]. 

Mr.  DEFAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me 

I  would  just  take  30  seconds  of  my 
time  and  ask  the  opponents  of  the  Mil- 
ler amendment,  any  such  as  are  here,  if 
they  could  tell  me  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission  without  consulting 
with  staff.  I  cannot.  That  is  why  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  Miller  amend- 
ment. 

We  have  been  elected  to  our  positions 
to  represent  our  constituencies.  Part  of 
that  is  representing  the  rights  of  the 
States  and  the  people  that  we  came  to 
Washington  to  represent. 

We  have  just  had  a  example  here.  No 
one  who  has  risen  in  opposition  to  the 
Miller  amendment  can  name  the  face- 
less bureaucrats  that  sit  on  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission.  No 
one  can  name  these  faceless  bureau- 
crats, but  somehow  we  are  going  to 
allow  them  to  preempt  State  law. 
State  rights.  When  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  have  voted  in  a  public 
referendum,  statewide,  to  name  rivers 
as  wild  and  scenic,  we  are  going  to  say 
that  these  faceless  bureaucrats,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  some  subterranean  cavern 
downtown  in  Washington,  that  the.v 
know  better  and  they  can  come  in  and 
preempt  and  condemn  essentially  the 
lands  of  the  State  of  Oregon  or  private 
lands  and  force  dams  to  be  built  on 
these  rivers  to  destroy  these  precious 
public  assets. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Miller 
amendment,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues, 
all  my  colleagues  here,  to  respect  the 
rights  of  States  and  the  rights  of  the 
voters  of  their  districts  to  have  some 
self-control,  some  aspect  of  federalism 
left,  to  support  the  Miller  amendment. 

Mr.  LENT.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  .-Maska 
[Mr.  YofNG). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  just  cannot  let  the  last  state- 
ment go  by  without  being  challenged. 
It  is  ironic  to  me  that  this  individual 
talks  about  the  faceless  bureaucrats 
making  decisions  about  what  a  State 
shall  do  and  not  do  on  an  energy  pol- 
icy. We  are  the  Congress  of  the  whole 
United  States,  and  we  are  supposed  to 
be  setting  energy  policy,  developing 
the  supply  of  energy  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  across  every  State's 
borders. 

It  is  ironic  to  me  when  an  individual 
stands  up  and  talks  about  States  rights 
and  turns  right  around  and  supports 
the  bureaucrats,  the  faceless  bureau- 
crats that  will  take  private  land  away 
from  individual  taxpaying  citizens  at 
the  drop  of  a  hat.  I  am  talking  about 
wetlands. 


The  individual  supports  the  policy  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  EPA  of 
condemning  wetlands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  suggesting  re- 
spectfully this  is  supposed  to  be  an  en- 
ergy package  to  produce  energy.  It 
came  out  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  a  fairly  decent  bill.  But 
now  we  are  talking  about  States  rights 
and  where  a  State  should  have  a  right 
to  say  no.  energy  should  not  be  devel- 
oped here,  or  they  were  not  allowed  to 
do  this  there  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  do  it  here. 

I  am  saying,  if  we  are  to  have  a  sup- 
ply of  energy,  it  is  important  that 
every  State  bear  its  burden  and  its 
share. 

Alaska  itself  is  very  excited  about 
producing  energ.v.  We  want  to  produce 
energy. 

I  ask  the  gentleman,  is  he  m  support 
of  opening  the  Arctic  Wildlife  Range? 
Is  the  gentleman  in  support,  yes  or  no'^ 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
Federal  land. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  Federal  land,  but  is  the  gen- 
tleman in  support  of  opening  it  up"^ 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield.  I  am 
not.  as  It  is  Federal  land. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  saying,  it  is  ironic  that  we 
hear  from  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
talking  about  States  rights.  We  have 
an  energy  policy.  This  committee 
wants  to  have  a  policy  of  energy  pro- 
duction for  this  Nation.  I  am  saying 
the  Miller  amendment  takes  away  that 
right  for  a  policy  to  be  developed  by 
this  Congress. 

If  we  want  to  dissolve  the  United 
.States  into  little  States,  fine,  that 
might  be  better  for  us  in  Alaska.  That 
might  be  better  for  many  of  us.  But  if 
we  are  going  to  have  an  energy  policy, 
then  we  should  have  a  policy  that  pro- 
duces something  besides  hot  air.  We 
should  have  a  policy  that  produces  en- 
ergy that  is  good  for  this  country  and 
every  State  must  share  its  burden. 

I  am  tired  of  the  Northeast  taking 
the  gas  out  of  Texas  and  Louisiana. 
And  frankly,  I  am  tired  of  California 
taking  Alaskan  oil  and  saying  no  to 
Alaska  drilling. 

We  have  to  accept  the  fact  that  we 
need  energy  in  this  country.  We  are 
doing  very  little  here,  and  every 
amendment  that  is  offered  by  anybody 
to  the  energy  bill  is  destroying  that 
bill. 

I  am  suggesting  respectfully  we 
adopt  the  bill  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  and  let  us  get  on  with  our  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Sh.\rp]. 
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Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Mil- 
ler amendment  addresses  several  com- 
plex issues.  The  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Dingell]  will  be  offering  a 
substitute  which  goes  part  way  on  sev- 
eral of  the  portions  of  the  Miller 
amendment.  I  think  that  is  a  better  ad- 
vised approach  for  us  to  take. 

We  will  have  an  opportunity  to  hear 
that  in  a  few  minutes.  Let  me  suggest 
to  my  colleagues.  I  see  two  fundamen- 
tal problems  in  this. 

One  is  there  is  an  absolute  ban  here 
on  any  kind  of  hydroelectric  dam  that 
has  any  impact  whatsoever  on  a  na- 
tional park.  When  they  consider  these 
dams,  they  consider  them  for  very  long 
term,  up  to  100  years  of  trying  to  assess 
what  will  happen.  And  maybe  there 
will  be  some  very  partial  flooding  m  a 
national  park  once  in  100  years  That 
in-and-of  itself  would  outlaw  any 
possiblity  of  creating,  and  licensing  a 
dam. 

I  strongly  support  the  National  Park 
System,  strongly  support  additions  to 
it.  spending  money  for  it.  and  adding  to 
it.  But  as  we  expand  our  National  Park 
System,  we  have  got  to  be  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  got  to  be  able  to 
have  some  common  sense,  some  possi- 
bility of  ma'King  an  adjustment  when 
we  find  that  it  really  has  very  mar- 
ginal impact. 

But  the  amendment  says  under  no 
circumstances,  unless  it  is  something 
that  directly  serves  the  benefit  of  the 
park. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
wanted  to  comment  to  my  friend  and 
colleague,  who  serves  on  our  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
that  that  is  already  allowed  with  re- 
gard to  parks  and  monuments.  There  is 
no  question  with  regard  to  wild  and 
scenic  rivers. 

We  are  talking  about  the  other  units 
in  the  System.  When  we  designate 
these  on  the  floor  here,  we  take  them 
up  individually.  Why  can  we  not 
change,  if  there  is  an  impact" 

We  have  done  it.  incidentally,  with 
Yosemite. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  we  are  writing  m  another 
hurdle,  another  problem  to  get  over.  I 
really  think  that  is  a  mistake. 

The  second  thing  is.  we  are  m,aking 
the  States'  veto  absolute  here.  The  fact 
is.  in  the  Dingell  amendment  we  are 
going  to  give  the  State  a  position  it 
has  never  had  in  the  past,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  if 
the  State  takes  a  position  that  there 
can  be  no  dam  in  a  scenic  river  system, 
then  that  will  be  presumed  to  be  in  the 
public  interest  and  has  to  be  dem- 
onstrated as  a  critical  need  for  this 
dam. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.   I    yield    2   minutes   to    the   gen- 
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tleman    from    West    V'lrjrinia    [Mr.    Ra- 

HALI,). 

Mr.  RAH  ALL.  Mr   Chairman,  I  thank 
the  Kfentlcman  for  yielding?  time  to  me 
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source  is  located  or  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? 

The   answer   to    that    question    is   an 
eiusy    one    for    Idahoans.    The    Miller 
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Mr  MILLER  of  California  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yield  I'v  minutes  to  the  i?enile- 
woman  from  Hawaii  [Mrs   Mink] 

Mi-s,  MINK.  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the     amendment  would  automatically  pro-     the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 


Miller  amendment. 

P'rankly.  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  FKRC 
runiun^c  rou^:hshod  over  the  justifiatile 
concerns  of  States  like  West  V'lr^rinia 
when  It  comes  to  laensmk'  hydro- 
electric projects. 

.Just  recently,  FERC  shoved  16  hydro 
projects  down  the  throats  of  3  States. 
Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia. 
In  fact,  these  projects  were  approved 
over  the  objections  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment and  the  KPA  as  well 

This  is  incredible.  Two  Federal  agen- 
cies and  three  States 

All  arguing  that  these  projects  would 
result  in  widespread  fish  kills  and  that 
they  would  be  detrimental  to  water 
quality.  Yet.  their  views  were  simply 
ignored  by  FERC. 

And  do  you  know  what  happens  when 
the  fisher.v  resources  of  a  river  are  ig- 
nored by  P^ERC"  The  hydro  project  is 
built  and  the  fish  blow  up 

I  am  serious,  the  fish  blow  up. 

That  is.  in  fact,  what  happened  at  a 
southwestern  Pennsylvania  hydro- 
electric power  facility  a  couple  of  years 
ago. 

There  were  massive  fish  kills, 

And  let  me  tell  this  body.  It  was 
awful. 

According  to  the  official  report,  fish 
were  chopped  up  and  mutilated  by  the 
turbine  blades. 

Many  of  them  also  died  when  their 
air  bladders  exploded  due  to  rapid 
water  pressure  changes. 

I  think  the  Miller  amendment— and 
in  particular,  its  provisions  that  would 
prohibit  Federal  licensing  of  hydro 
projects  on  river  segments  protected 
under  State  law- -will  help  alleviate 
these  types  of  situations 

Mr  Chairman,  with  the  growing  de- 
mand foi-  outdoor  recreational  opportu- 
nities.  we  can  ill-afford  the  continued 
loss  of  the  natural  resources  on  which 
hydroelectric  power  is  based. 

Now  can  man.v  areas  of  the  country 
afford  to  squander  away  its  tourism  po- 
tential for  the  sake  of  unnecessary  hy- 
dropower  developments. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Miller  amendment. 

D  1710 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  [Mr.  LARorcu). 

Mr  LAROCCO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 


tect  an  outstanding  water  resource  in 
Idaho  The  north  fork  of  the  Payette 
River  tumbles  for  some  25  miles 
through  Idaho  forests.  In  fact,  the 
north  fork  is  considered  by  many  peo- 
ple to  be  the  finest  stretch  of 
Whitewater  in  the  United  States. 
Last  year,  this  stretch  of  river  was 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  the  Miller  amendment  which  re- 
stores a  State's  ability  to  protect  its 
own  surface  waters  from  hydroelectric 
development  without  Federal  interven- 
tion. 

I  am  specifically  referring  to  the  pro- 
vision which  prohibits  the  Federal  En- 


made  off  limits  to  dams  in  a  State  ^/«y  Regulatory  Commission  [FERC] 
water  plan  adopted  by  Idaho's  legisla- 
ture. However,  only  a  few  months  after 
the  plan  was  approved,  a  group  began 
the  process  of  obtaining  a  hydropower 
license  from  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission.  Under  current  law. 
if  FERC  grants  the  license,  there  is 
nothing  the  State  of  Idaho  can  do  to 
stop  the  dam. 

The  Miller  amendment  would  solve 
this  problem.  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  Interior  Committee  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  for  bringing 
this  legislation  to  the  floor  and  urge 
my  colleagutvs  to  support  their  efforts 
to  allow  States  to  protect  their  own  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me"' 

Mr.  LAROCCO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota, 

Mr.  VENTO  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  makes  a  very  good 
point  The  question  as  put  today  on 
this  floor  is  whether  we  have  to  exploit 
the  resources  of  this  country  that  we 
have  set  aside,  that  States  have  set 
aside,  in  the  name  of  energy.  If  FERC 
is  going  to  go  in  in  terms  of  hydro- 
electric, and  they  don't  come  to  Con- 
gress, they  don't  do  anything,  it  is  a 


from  licensing  hydroelectric  projects 
on  rivers  which  are  protected  by  a 
State  law 

This  amendment  would  allow  States 
to  protect  rivers  and  waterways  with- 
out preemptive  intervention  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

Under  the  current  interpretation  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act  a  developer  can 
circumvent  State  regulation  by  volun- 
tarily submitting  itself  to  FERC  li- 
censing rather  than  State  law. 

In  its  1990  decision  in  California  v. 
FKRC  (110  S.  Ct.  2024).  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  FERC's  preemptive  au- 
thority to  regulate  surface  waters  and 
issue  hydroeleitric  permits  and  li- 
censes to  parties  who  voluntarily  apply 
even  though  it  is  not  required  to  obtain 
a  permit  or  a  license  from  the  Federal 
entity. 

This  means  that  even  if  the  FERC  de- 
termines that  it  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  a  hydroelectric  project,  the  devel- 
oper can  specifically  ask  the  FERC  for 
a  hydroelectric  license  and  thereby 
preempt  any  State  decision  on  the 
project. 

This  basically  ties  the  hands  of  the 
State  which  then  has  no  power  to  pro- 
tect its  waterways  And  it  allows 
Washington  bureaucrats  to  make  cru 


rogue  elephant  out  of  control  in  terms    clal    decisions   about    the   future   of  a 


of  disrespecting  the  other  agencies,  dis- 
respect of  the  issues  that  are  des- 
ignated, and  irregardless.  for  instance, 
of  what  the  States  have  set  aside  has 
conserved  in  terms  of  these  very  spe- 
cial State  resources. 
I  just  think  this  hydroelectric  activ- 


State's  natural  and  environmental  re- 
sources without  regard  for  State  law  ur 
community  decisions. 

The  Miller  amendment  is  a  sound 
step  in  the  right  direction  It  will  em- 
power States  and  communities  to  make 
decisions    about    the    future    of    their 


ity,  Mr    Chairman,  all  other  segments     water  supply,  electric  generation,  and 
of  power  should  subject  themselves  to     natural  resources. 


permits,  to  other  processes.  But  why 
should  we  give  such  developmental 
rights,  and  who  are  these  rights  given 
to  by  FERC  FERC  gives  such  rights  to 
private  individuals  that  can  come  in 
with  a  license  and  he  has  rights  under 
law  to  take  public  State  land  and  de- 
spoil it.  This  IS  a  throwback  to  100 
years  ago  when  public  policy  permitted 
the  exploitation  of  our  Nation's  natu- 


ral  resources  and   public   policy   gave 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in  support  away    the    resources    of    this    country 

of  the  Miller  amendment  and  in  opposi-  without  proper  care.  That  was  stopped 

tion    to    the    amendment    of   the    gen-  by    President  Teddy    Roosevelt,    but    I 

tleman  from  Michigan  guess  some  advocate  that  in  the  name 

The  fundamental  question  before  the  of  energy  we  open  it  up  today  for  Presi- 

House  is  this:  Who  is  the  better  judge  dent  George  Bush, 
of  whether  a  dam  should  be  licensed        Mr.    LENT.    Mr.    Chairman,    I    yield     running   off  of  steep   volcanic   slopes. 

and  built?  Is  it  the  State  where  the  re-  back  the  balance  of  my  time.  There  are  no  interstate  rivers  or  inter- 


The  Miller  amendment  allows  States 
to  designate  certain  rivers  or  segments 
of  rivers  for  protection  without  the 
fear  of  Federal  intervention.  It  is  a  bal- 
anced approach  which  i-etiuires  that  the 
designated  waterways  must  be  part  of  a 
statewide  plan  submitteti  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior 

For  the  State  of  Hawaii  this  is  a 
small  but  crucial  step  in  protecting  our 
State  waters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  Hawaii  FERC  inter- 
vention is  not  even  warranted  in  any 
case.  Unlike  the  long  interstate  rivers 
of  the  continental  I'nited  States.  Ha- 
waii's streams  are  isolated  on  individ- 
ual islands.  They  are  short  and  flashy. 


state  commerce  concerns  that  warrant 
Federal  intervention. 

Yet  under  current  interpretation  of 
the  law,  the  FERC  can  preempt  State 
water  use  laws  and  authorize  the  devel- 
opment of  the  hydroelectric  plant. 

FERC's  preemption  powers  has 
placed  Hawaiian  streams  in  grave  dan- 
ger of  mismanagement  and  abuse  by  in- 
validating the  long  history  of  strict 
and  protective  surface  water  law  m  Ha- 
waii that  has  evolved  from  native  Ha- 
waiian custom. 

In  the  State  of  Hawaii  streams  are 
subject  to  protection  under  article  XII 
of  the  State  constitution,  the  State 
water  code,  and  a  comprehensive  state- 
wide stream  assessment  which  serves 
as  a  basis  for  protecting  stream  re- 
sources. Proposed  hydroelectric 
projects  are  subject  to  a  thorough  re- 
view both  when  they  seek  to  amend 
instream  flow  standards  to  obtain  a 
State  water  lease  and  when  they  seek 
to  obtain  a  conservation  district  use 
permit. 

It  in  unconscionable  to  think  that 
the  FERC.  which  is  over  5.000  miles 
away  from  the  unique  rivers  and 
streams  in  Hawaii,  is  better  able  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  our  waters. 

The  Miller         amendment  is 

proenvironment  and  it  is  pro-State's 
rights  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
"aye"  on  the  Miller  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  how  much  time  there  is  re- 
maining. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lent]  yielded 
back  his  time,  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr,  MILLER]  has  3  minutes 
remaining. 

.Mr.  DINGELL.  .Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  for  a  brief  discussion 
of  some  of  these  matters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  have 
heard  my  colleagues  talk  about  States 
rights  and  preemption.  That  is  old  law. 
The  Federal  Power  Act  in  1920  set  forth 
the  proceedings  and  the  way  in  which 
these  matters  are  done.  It  was  done 
under  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  over  interstate 
commerce  and  over-  navigation.  It  was 
regarded  as  a  very  important  power  to 
protect  the  rights  of  all  the  people. 
Subsequently  it  has  been  modified  by 
the  Endangered  Species  Act,  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act,  and  a 
number  of  changes  have  taken  place. 

This  is  not  a  statute  which  allows 
frivolous  behavior  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion and  now  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission  is  hedged  in  by  a 
large  number  of  careful  and  carefully 
drawn  constraints.  It  has  to  proceed 
carefully.  There  is  no  invasion  of 
States'  rights. 

Now  let  us  look  at  what  my  good 
friends  would  do.  Here  is  the  statute.  It 
takes  one  statute  which  relates  to  pub- 


lic lands  and  rights  away  It  makes  it 
much  harder  to  license  a  dam  or  a 
power  line,  or  a  generation  facility.  It 
does  not  make  it  harder  to  build  a 
road,  and  it  does  not  make  it  harder  to 
build  anything  else.  It  makes  it  vir- 
tually impossible  to  build  a  dam  or 
provided  transmission  lines. 

The  Miller  amendment  has  one  other 
interesting  feature  my  colleagues 
ought  to  know  about.  The  Miller 
amendment  allows  this  kind  of  situa- 
tion to  occur:  If  the  State  legislature 
does  not  like  what  FERC  is  doing. 
FERC  is  getting  ready  to  license  a 
dam,  the  State  legislature  at  midnight 
convenes  a  session,  with  no  notice,  and 
the  State  legislature  then  says. "This 
land  is  protected.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  move  m  and  license  the 
construction  of  a  dam  or  the  creation 
of  any  kind  of  energy  generating  or 
transmission  facilities." 

Is  that  good''  No;  it  is  not.  It  allows 
sneaky  misbehavior.  I  must  confess 
that  the  fact  that  this  is  sanctified  by 
this  kind  of  amendment  gives  me  dark 
suspicions  that  that  may  be  precisely 
what  is  intended  here. 

.•iMKNDMK.VT  OFKKREI)  BV  MR  DINGELL  TO  THK 
AMKNDMENT  OKKEREU  HV  MR.  MILLER  OF 
CALIKORMA 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  is  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dingeli.  lo  the 
amendmenl  offered  by  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia: 

Strike  sections  3101  through  3104  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following,  and  make  the 
necessary  conforming  changes  in  the  table  of 
contents: 

SEC.     3101.     STATE     OH     LOCAL     f;0\'ER.N'MENT 
LA.NDS 

Section  21  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  is 
amended  as  follows: 

ill  In  the  first  sentence  after  the  word 
Tipht"  insert  ".  temporarily  during  project 
construction.". 

(2i  In  the  first  sentence  after  the  word 
■damage"  insert  -'land  to  restore  and  re- 
pair!.'. 

i3i  After  the  first  sentence  insert:  "The 
term  'unimproved  dam  site'  shall  not  include 
any  site  or  area  that  was  acquired  by  a  State 
or  local  government  or  agency  thereof  solely 
for  the  purposes  of  a  public  park,  recreation, 
or  wildlife  refuse  before  the  date  such  li- 
censee IS  issued  a  license  by  the  Commission 
and  IS  owned  and  operated  for  such  purposes, 
except  that  nothing  in  this  sentence  shall 
preclude  a  State  or  local  government  from 
consenting  to  the  acquisition  of  such  site  or 
area  with  the  licensee."  The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  to  section  21  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  .Act  shall  apply  to  the  exercise  of 
eminent  domiain  by  any  licensee  under  such 
section  after  the  date  of  this  .Act. 

SEC.     3102.     APPLICATION     OF     CERTAIN     STATE 
LAWS. 

Part  I  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  is  amended 
by  addms  the  foUowinR  new  section  at  the 
end  thereof: 

-SEC.  32.  APPLICATION  OF  CERTAIN  STATE  LAWS. 

"If.  prior  to  the  filing  of  any  application 
by  any  person  for  an  original  license  under 


this  Act.  a  State  has  previously  enacted  a 
law  1  after  the  Governor  of  such  State  has 
provided  prior  and  timely  notice  of  the 
State's  intention  to  enact  such  a  law  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  affording  each 
an  opportunity  of  at  least  90  days  to  com- 
ment to  the  Governor  and  to  the  State  legis- 
lature >  specificali.v  prohibiting,  as  part  of  a 
comprehensive  State  plan,  development  of 
hydroelectric  power  facilities  and  sim.i;ar  fa- 
cilities, in  order  to  protect  penr.anent'.y  spe- 
cific natural  river  segments  within  the 
State,  including  adjacent  lands,  the  Com.mis- 
sion.  in  any  licensing  proceeding,  shall  af- 
ford such  State  law  a  rebuttable  presum.p- 
tion  that  issuance  of  a  license  for  a  hydro- 
electric project  on  such  segments  is  not  de- 
sirable and  justified  m  the  pub'.ic  interest. 
Notwithstanding  any  such  State  law.  any 
person  may  apply  to  the  Commission  for  a  li- 
cense under  this  part  to  construct  a  project 
on  any  such  segment,  and  if  such  applicant 
rebuts  such  presumption,  the  Comm.ission 
may.  pursuant  to  a  majority  vote,  after  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4ie>  and  10.  issue  a  license  under  this 
part  for  such  project.  Nothing  m  this  section 
shall  apply  to  the  issuance  of  a  new-  license 
under  section  15  for  any  existing  facility  in  a 
relicensing  proceeding  under  this  Act." 
SEC.  3103.  TECHNICAL  CORRECTION. 

Section  Slici  of  the  Federal  Power  .Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  exemptee"  and 
inserting  "exemptee  or  other  person". 

SEC  3104.  PCBLIC  LA.NDS. 

Section  24  of  the  Federal  Power  .^ct  (16 
use.  818'  is  am.ended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  "Any  lands  of  the 
United  States  reserved  as  a  power  site  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  which  are  public  lands 
within  the  m.eaning  of  section  lOSiei  of  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  .Act  of 
1976  sliail  be  considered  to  be  public  lands  for 
purposes  of  section  501  of  that  .Act  notwith- 
standing such  reservation,  and  any  reference 
in  such  section  501  to  'the  Federal  Power  Act 
of  1935  i49  Stat  847;  16  U.S.C.  791  i'  shall  be 
considered  to  be  a  reference  to  this  act.  in- 
cluding this  part."  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  apply  to  the  issuance  of  a  new  license 
under  section  15  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  for 
any  existing  facility  in  a  relicensing  pro- 
ceeding under  that  Act 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  DiN- 
GELL]  will  be  recognized  for  10  minutes 
on  his  amendment  to  the  underlying 
Miller  amendment,  and  a  Member  m 
opposition  will  be  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  DrsGELLj. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  is  a 
substitute  for  the  Miller  amendment. 
It  relates  solely  to  licensing  actions  for 
hydroelectric  facilities  under  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act. 

My  amendment  would  prevent  hydro- 
electric power  licensees  from  condemn- 
ing State  and  local  park,  recreation, 
and  wildlife  refuge  areas  to  build  new- 
dams.  This  amendment  to  section  21  of 
the  FPA  resolves  the  concern  of  our 
colleague  Congressman  Gejdenson. 

The  provision  is  identical  in  the  Mil- 
ler amendment  and  my  amendment. 

My  amendment  would  insure  that 
State  legislative  actions,   taken  after 
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public  notice,  to  protect  natural  river 
setfments  within  a  State  will  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  in  the  public  interest  in  li- 
censing proceedinKs  at  the  Federal  En- 
ergy ReKulatory  Commission  [FERC] 
for  new  hydropower  projects,  while  pro- 
vidin^f  the  licensee  the  opportunity  for 
rebuttal  of  that  presumption.  There  is 
no  such  presumption  afforded  States 
under  the  Federal  Power  Act  today.  At 
the  same  time,  the  amendment  pre- 
cludes a  State  veto  of  new  hydro 
projects  that  are  important  energy 
sources  and  ensures  that  a  State  can- 
not adopt  a  prohibition  without  public 
notice,  including  notice  to  the  relevant 
Federal  agencies. 

My  amendment  reverses  the  April  3. 
1992.  decision  of  the  Ninth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Henwood  case 
which  rejected  a  decision  of  FERC  that 
licensing  new  h.vdro  projects  using  Fed- 
eral public  lands  retjulres  a  right-of- 
way  permit  from  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  under  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act.  The 
FP'RC  decision  was  supported  by  a  1989 
General  Accounting  Office  [GAO]  opin- 
ion requested  by  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  The  amendment  re 
instates  the  interpretation  adopted  by 
FERC  based  on  the  GAO  opinion.  The 
FERC  decision  is  environmentally 
sound  and  not  onerous  to  the  hydro  li- 
censees that  need  Federal  lands  for 
such  projects. 

D  1720 

My  amendment  corrects  a  technical 
problem  in  the  Federal  Power  Act  to 
authorize  FERC  to  assess  and  collect 
civil  penalties  for  violations  of  the 
FPA  and  the  relevant  regulations  A 
recent  court  decision  held  that  FERC 
could  assess  civil  penalties  against 
FKRC  licensees  who  violated  the  FI'A. 
but  not  against  a  person  who  is  a  non- 
licensee  and  IS  in  violation  of  the  law 
for  failing  to  get  a  license.  This  amend- 
ment is  supported  by  FERC. 

The  Dingell  substitute  is  solely  to 
the  Federal  Power  Act.  not  to  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  or 
the  Federal  Land  Policj'  and  Manage- 
ment Act.  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  hydroelectric  power  or  the  licens- 
ing of  non- Federal  dams. 

The  substitute  does  not  affect  the  re- 
licensing  of  existing  dams  In  any  State. 
It  doe.s  not  prohibit  any  new  Federal  or 
non- Federal  dam.  wherever  located 

It  does  not  affect  matters  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation  and  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

In  regards  to  proposals  to  prohibit 
dams  in  the  National  Park  System.  I 
point  out  that  existing  law,  namely.  16 
use.  797(a).  prohibits  the  licensing  oi- 
permitting  of  dams  within  the  limits  of 
any  national  park  or  national  monu- 
ment as  those  limits  were  established 
in  1921  without  a  s[)ecific  authority  of 
Congress.  Thus,  we  already  have  a  pro- 
hibition in  existing  law. 


I  would,  of  course,  not  oppose  amend- 
ing that  section  of  existing  law  to  en- 
compass the  exterior  limits  of  the  na- 
tional parks,  monuments,  and  other 
areas  of  the  National  Park  System  as 
they  exist  today  However,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Miller  does  not 
amend  that  statute  and  it  is  much 
broader  in  that  it  covers  dams  located 
outside  the  exterior  area  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System.  It  also  covers  the 
relicensing  of  existing  dams. 

We  believe  that  this  is  a  sound  envi- 
ronmental proposal.  It  is  important, 
but  short  and  simple  and  not  com- 
plicated. It  is  effective  on  enactment 
It  does  not  recjuire  new  joint  regula- 
tions by  the  Interior  and  Agriculture 
Departments.  We  urge  its  adoption  in 
lieu  of  Chairman  .Miller  s  Federal  and 
State  lands  amendment,  which  will  re- 
quire long,  extensive,  and  quite  com- 
plicated procedures. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mi-.  MiLLKR]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mi  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lehm.\n]. 

Mr.  LEH.MAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  here  to  stand  between 
my  two  chairmen,  and  reluctantly  to 
oppose  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

The  Miller  amendment  is  common 
sense,  and  it  is  good  pub)ic  policy.  The 
substitute  is  not. 

Under  the  substitute  the  Federal 
Land  Management  Agency,  usually  the 
Forest  Service,  would  not  have  the 
ability  to  manage  the  land  in  its  juris- 
diction. Instead,  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  would  be  able 
to  dictate  land  use  policy  from  Wash- 
ington without  public  hearings,  with- 
out regard  for  multiple  use  manage- 
ment concepts,  and  in  contradiction  of 
established  plans  and  local  interests. 

Under  the  Miller  proposal,  FERC  re- 
tains the  right  to  license  a  power  facil- 
ity even  when  other  Agencies  that 
manage  the  property  are  opposed  to 
the  project.  But  the  Forest  Service  or 
the  BLM  would  retain  their  right  to 
place  reasonable  conditions  on  the 
right-of-way  permit  to  ensure  that  the 
pi'oject  be  consistent  with  local  land 
management  policies  that  have  been 
adopted  after  considerable  public  hear- 
ings and  deliberation 

Why  should  we  not  have  public  hear- 
ings on  the  management  of  public 
lands'.'  Why  should  not  the  Agency  in 
charge  of  the  land  have  the  right  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  plan  devel- 
oped over  the  years  of  study''  Why 
should  one  Agency  based  in  Washing- 
ton have  the  right  not  only  to  license 
the  project  but  to  prevent  any  other  in- 
terests, whether  it  is  the  logging  indus- 


try, hunters,  off-road  enthusiasts,  the 
local  water  interests.  Native  Ameri- 
cans, the  State  Department  of  V\&h  and 
Game,  environmentalists,  or  whatever 
from  having  input  into  the  conditions 
of  the  right-of-way  permit  through  a 
public  hearing  process'!"  Why  should  we 
override  the  wise  decision  of  the  Ninth 
Circuit  to  grant  the  public  this  ability? 

The  Miller  proposal  does  not  affect 
relicensing  of  existing  projects,  only 
new  projects  in  this  regard.  Its  greatest 
impact  will  be  on  small  hydroprojects 
that  are  economical  only  because  of 
PURPA  concessions  that  produce 
power  that  utilities  do  not  want  and 
destroy  small  streams  near  rural 
neighborhoods.  These  projects  only  go 
forward  because  utilities  are  required 
to  hook  up  to  them  and  buy  the  power 
at  avoided  cost,  and  because  there  is  no 
way  for  local  residents  to  voice  their 
opposition  through  public  hearings  in 
the  P'ERC  process.  Only  when  the  local 
land  use  management  Agency  has  the 
authority  to  place  conditions  on  rights 
of  way  will  their  feelings  he  hurt. 

The  Miller  substitute  also  prohibits 
new  dams  in  national  parks  This  is  not 
a  new  Idea.  It  passed  this  House  with- 
out opposition  4  years  ago. 

Should  we  give  FERC  jurisdiction 
over  the  Park  Service  in  this  regard'' 
Of  course  not.  The  American  people  do 
not  want  to  hear  or  read  about  dams  in 
national  parks 

Almost  10()  years  ago  in  Yosemite  we 
built  a  dam  in  a  national  park,  but  the 
people  who  wanted  to  build  that  dam 
came  down  here  to  Congress  and  had  to 
ask  permission  to  do  it.  They  had  to 
ask  us  permission  to  do  it.  We  should 
require  no  less  of  anyone  else  who 
wants  to  build  a  dam  in  a  national 
park  We  have  a  trust  with  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  that  regard.  We  should 
keep  the  trust  and  not  give  away  that 
authority. 

Finall.y.  if  a  State  determines  that  a 
river  it  owns  should  not  be  dammed  be- 
cause it  has  unique  qualities  that  the 
people  of  that  State  want  to  protect, 
should  we  allow  FERC  to  override  the 
State's  right  to  protect  its  own  water 
on  its  own  land?  Of  course  not.  The 
Kostmayer  provisions  of  the  Miller 
amendment  protect  a  States  right  to 
manage  its  own  water 

Again,  the  Miller  amendment  is  com- 
mon sense  and  the  substitute  is  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest.  I  ask  Mem- 
bers to  reject  the  substitute 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  KosTM.^VEH]. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
understand  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr  DlNGELi.l  has  kept  m  my  pro- 
vision on  the  condemnation  of  State 
park  property,  and  I  appreciate  that. 
There  are  33  States  in  the  Union  which 
have  laws  allowing  those  State  legisla- 
tures to  designate  rivers  within  those 
States  as  wild  and  scenic.  Of  those  33 
States  with  such  laws.  25  of  them  spe- 


cifically prohibit  the  construction  of 
hydroelectric  projects  on  those  rivers 
that  have  been  designated  as  wild  and 
scenic.  The  passage  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan would  simply  override  that. 

The  States  ought  to  have  the  right  to 
set  a  higher  standard  here  and  to  pro- 
tect their  rivers.  I  understand  what  the 
author  of  the  amendment  is  getting  at 
and  his  concern  about  allowing  the  na- 
tional interests  to  prevail  here,  and  not 
to  be  undercut  by  the  States.  But  I 
think  in  this  instance  if  States  pass 
laws  protecting  rivers  within  those 
States,  the  Federal  Government  should 
not  have  the  right  to  overturn  that 
State  law. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  VENTO], 
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.Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  m 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
DINGELL]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  area  where  I 
spend  a  considerable  amount  of  time  in 
terms  of  dealing  with  public  lands  and 
parks,  and  I  think  that  1  know  the  law 
very,  very  well. 

The  fact  is  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  painted  us  a  scenario 
where  the  legislature  is  meeting  in  re- 
sponse to  a  hydroelectric  application 
or  a  license  is  pending,  and  the  legisla- 
ture acts,  and  the  Governor  signs  the 
law.  He  referred  to  that  as  being  inap- 
propriate. Well,  it  may  be  the  wrong 
decision  nationally,  and  I  guess  that  is 
the  concern.  But  the  other  scenario. 
and  let  me  paint  for  you  the  worst-case 
scenario  going  the  other  way.  where  a 
developer  comes  in.  asks  for  a  license 
application  on  a  low-head  hydro  sitting 
in  some  pristine  type  of  wilderness 
area  or  on  some  State  land  and  then  we 
have  to  buy  back  the  development 
right  that  is  being  granted  by  FERC 
under  the  law  because  there  are  no  pro- 
visions that  prevent  FERC  or  disallow 
that  particular  type  of  activity. 

I  just  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
that  IS  precisely  what  happens.  That  is 
exactly  what  can  go  on  in  this  particu- 
lar case,  because  FERC  is  not  going  to 
consider  the  other  requirements. 

We  are  talking  about  the  rogue  type 
of  activity  of  FERC  in  this  particular 
area.  There  is  no  reason  for  us  to  do 

that. 

The  amendment  the  gentleman  offers 
suggests  that  we  straighten  out  the 
pt^rmit  process  with  regard  to  BLM  and 
the  Forest  Service.  It  does  not  deal 
with  the  dams-in-the-parks  issue,  and  I 
would  suggest  to  the  gentleman,  as  I 
did  before,  that  the  provisions  dealing 
with  monuments,  parks,  and  wild  and 
scenic  are  not  applicable  to  half  the 
units  of  the  national  park  system. 
Those  are  the  units  that  we  are  trying 
to  address  in  this  amendment. 

The  House  passed  this  legislation  and 
sent  it  to  the  Senate,  a  reasonable  pro- 


posal, and  I  had  hoped  that  we  would 
not  throw  it  out  here. 

The  issue  with  regard  to  States 
rights  has  been  articulated  by  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  I  think  that  the  example  I 
have  given  is  a  realistic  one  and  one  we 
ought  to  consider  and  defeat  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  and  go  on  with 
the  Miller  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  nse  in  opposition  to  the  Dln- 
gell  amendment  and  in  support  of  the  Miller 
amendment  dealing  with  Federal  and  State 
lands. 

I  note  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  understands  the  necessity  to  add 
provisions  that  would  add  some  needed  bal- 
ance to  this  bill.  However.  I  must  oppose  the 
amendment  because  it  falls  short  of  what  Is 
needed. 

I  note  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  in  his 
amendment  recognizes  the  need  to  overturn 
the  recent  erroneous  court  decision  and  re- 
store to  BLM  and  the  Forest  Service  their  pri- 
macy on  granting  rights  of  way  across  public 
lands  and  national  forests.  However,  the  Din- 
gell  amendment,  unlike  the  Miller  amendment, 
IS  silent  on  the  procedures  for  the  consider- 
ation of  right-of-way  applications  In  the  at>- 
sence  of  such  procedures,  his  legislative  rem- 
edy IS  a  limited  action  that  leaves  the  door 
open  to  further  uncertainty  and  litigation. 

Another  glanng  shortcoming  of  the  Dingell 
amendment  is  the  absence  of  any  provisions 
to  protect  national  park  system  units  against 
hydropower  dams.  The  Miller  amendment 
would  make  sure  that  the  dam  builders  cannot 
use  whatever  legal  loopholes,  that  exit  to  dam 
or  flood,  inundating  national  park  system 
lands.  Such  protection  for  the  national  park 
system  is  an  essential  part  of  a  truly  balanced 
energy  bill,  but  it  is  missing  from  the  Dingell 
amendment,  and  is  included  in  the  Miller 
amendment. 

The  Dingell  amendment  also  falls  far  short 
in  protecting  State  park  and  conservation 
areas,  while  the  Miller  amendment  irKludes 
specific  protection  for  those  areas  and  has 
won  the  strong  support  of  the  Western  Gov- 
ernors Association  and  numerous  conserva- 
tion groups. 

The  Dingell  amendment  would  severely  un- 
dercut important  protection  the  Miller  amend- 
ment gives  to  nvers  that  the  States  have  acted 
to  protect  against  dams  and  other  projects  that 
can  destroy  their  outstanding  environmental 
and  recreational  values.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  encouraged  and  assisted  the  States 
to  identify  these  outstanding  river  areas — but 
under  current  law.  another  arm  of  the  Federal 
Government  can  simply  override  such  State 
law  and  policy  and  therefore  prevent  States 
from  protecting  such  resources.  This  inconsist- 
ent national  policy  needs  to  be  changed,  and 
the  Miller  amendment  does  the  )ob.  while  the 
Dingell  amendment  falls  way  short.  The  Din- 
gell amendment  holds  out  the  hope  of  due 
process,  pushing  the  States  into  tough  notice 
and  planning  procedures  only  to  hang  the 
States  out  to  dry  with  a  closed  mmd  FERC  ar- 
bitrator to  protect  the  national  park  system, 
and  to  bring  true  balance  to  this  energy  bill.  I 
urge  the  House  to  reject  the  half-measures  of 
the  Dingell  amendment,  and  to  adopt  the  Mil- 
ler amendment. 


Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  the  balance  of  my 
time- 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  just  is  not  a  com- 
plicated issue.  This  is  an  issue  about, 
as  a  number  of  speakers  have  said, 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  grant 
essentially  unlimited  power  to  one 
Federal  agency  to  override  the  con- 
cerns not  only  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies but  of  the  State  legislatures,  of 
the  people  of  the  States,  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States  when  they  make 
determinations  about  the  protections 
of  the  resources  within  that  State, 
when  this  Congress  makes  determina- 
tions about  the  protections  of  the  re- 
sources within  the  Federal  Reserve 
Systems. 

We  are  not  talking  about  a  lot  of 
power.  We  are  not  talking  about  great 
big  dams.  We  are  talking  about  the 
ability  to  disrupt,  to  disrupt  water-re- 
source use  within  a  State,  land-man- 
agement use  within  a  State,  and  im- 
pose some  kind  of  Federal  zoning  over. 
on  the  top  of.  what  those  determina- 
tions that  are  made. 

You  know,  we  hear  a  lot  this  year 
about  anti-incumbency,  that  the  people 
do  not  believe  we  are  doing  their  busi- 
ness, that  we  are  not  working  on  their 
behalf.  This  amendment  is  about 
whether  or  not  the  people  in  our 
States,  the  States  we  represent,  the 
States  of  the  Western  Governors'  Asso- 
ciation, and  many  other  States  of  this 
Union  that  have  written  us  to  ask  us  to 
oppose  the  Dingell  substitute,  because 
they  want  their  views  to  prevail,  not 
the  view  of  FERC.  not  the  view  of  some 
Federal  bureaucrat.  They  want  their 
view  to  prevail  on  the  protections  of 
their  lands  and  their  rivers. 

If  you  want  to  amend  that,  go  back 
to  the  State  legislature  and  ask  them 
to  build  the  dam  on  the  river.  If  you 
want  to  amend  that,  come  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

These  bills  come  out  here,  and  you 
see  them  every  week,  to  preserve  Fed- 
eral lands.  You  are  not  standing  up  and 
asking  for  the  right  to  build  a  dam. 

But  should  you  like  to  do  that,  come 
to  the  legislature,  come  to  the  people's 
body.  Do  not  run  down  to  FERC.  Do 
not  let  some  private  individual  have  a 
Federal  franchise  to  destroy  what  the 
people  of  a  given  State,  the  State  of 
Oregon,  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and 
others  which  have  confronted  this  issue 
head-on  have  had  to  spend  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  millions  of  dollars 
fighting  this  bureaucracy  to  preserve 
what:  to  preserve  the  will  of  the  people 
m  those  States. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  is 
about.  It  is  about  due  process.  It  is 
about  the  people's  body  It  is  about 
whether  or  not  you  represent  your  con- 
stituents or  whether  you  represent  a 
Federal  bureaucracy. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, not  one  of  my  closest  allies  on 
these  kinds  of  issues,  supports  my  posi- 
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tion  ami  opposes  that  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  DiNOELLl;  the 
Western  Governors'  Association  op- 
poses the  position  of  the  Kentleman 
from  MiL-hmran  [Mr.  Dinoki.I.] 

Why'  Because  they  have  all  been  ter- 
rorized by  this  bureaucracy.  They  have 
all  been  terrorized  by  this  bureaucracy, 
because  no  matter  what  their  States 
do,  t'ElRC  can  come  in  and  override 
that.  The  Governor  of  New  York  sup- 
ports this  effort.  The  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky supports  this  effort.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Oregon  supports  this  effort  It 
goes  on  and  on  Trout  Unlimited,  be- 
cause they  understand  these  dams  are 
not  about  ><eneratinnr  power:  they  are 
about  destroying  streams. 

Why  do  we  not  make  them  do  it 
under  due  process'!'  The  Miller  amend- 
ment preserves  due  process.  The  Din- 
gell  amendment  simply  grants  blind 
authority  to  an  agency  already  out  of 
control 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  the  State  of  Washington 
[Mr   SwihT] 

Mr  SWIFT  Mr  Chairman,  the  sad 
ti'uth  is  that  every  way  there  is  of  pro- 
ducing electricity  has  a  downside 
There  is  no  perfect  way  to  generate 
electm  ity. 

As  we  make  public  policy,  time  and 
time  again  we  take  an  isolated,  small 
portion  of  all  of  the  ways  there  are  to 
generate  electricity,  and  we  tighten  it 
down  because  of  what  the  downsides 
are  with  it  without  regard  to  the  broad 
question  of  how  we  are  going  to  provide 
the  electricity  necessary  to  make  this 
Nation  run. 

Coal  has  air-emi.ssion  problems.  Nat- 
ural gas  is  terribly  inefficient.  Nuclear 
is  costly  and  it  poses  waste  problems 
Conservation  cannot  do  it  all.  New 
technologies  are  not  on  line  and  almost 
all  of  them  are  enormously  exjjensive. 
Dams  inundate  land  and  pose  problems 
for  the  fish.  Every  single  way  there  is 
to  generate  electricity  has  some  down- 
side 

The  question  is;  Are  we  going  to  per- 
mit this  country  to  provide  the  elec- 
tricity necessary  to  make  it  run'' 

Now.  we  have  two  proposals,  The.y 
are  both  narrow  This  is  not  all  electric 
generation  This  is  not  even  about  all 
hydroelectric  dams.  It  is  about  dams 
on  public  lands,  a  small  section  of  the 
overall  problem,  and  tAking  it  in  isola- 
tion 

The  question  here  is  not  are  we  going 
to  tighten  those  regulations  and  those 
strictures  It  is  how  much  wo  are  going 
to  tighten  them,  because  both  of  these 
amendiTif-nts  tighten  them 

The  Miller  amendment  tightens  them 
more.  The  Dingell  substitute  tightens 
those  strictures  significantly,  but  it 
does  not  go  so  far  that  we  shut  off  yet 
another  option  in  meeting  the  Nation's 
energy  needs 

Mr,  DINGELL,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York 
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Mr.  LENT.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly 
support  the  amendment  offered  by 
Chairman  Dingell  as  a  substitute  to 
Mr.  Miller's  provisions  on  hydro- 
electric powerplants.  Mr.  Miller's  hy- 
droelectric provisions  would  pi'event 
the  construction  of  new  hydroelectric 
projects  and  force  the  removal  of  some 
existing  projects.  It  would  result  in  re- 
dundant regulatory  and  environmental 
reviews,  loss  of  recreational  opportuni- 
ties, unnecessary  environmental  im- 
pacts, and  failure  to  develop  and  con- 
serve river  resources  in  a  comprehen- 
sive and  beneficial  way. 

Chairman  Dingell's  amendment  is 
an  improvement  over  the  Miller  lan- 
guage because  it  would  allow  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to 
authorize  hydro  projects  located  on 
rivers  protected  by  States  if  those 
projects  would  provide  public  benefits 
that  outweigh  their  adverse  impacts  to 
the  river. 

Additionally,  the  Miller  provisions 
increiise  the  regulatory  burden  on  the 
building  of  electrical  transmission 
lines  across  Federal  lands.  This  flies  in 
the  face  of  our  objectives  in  reforming 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  and  expanding  transmission  access. 
Our  comprehensive  national  energy  bill 
seeks  to  enhance  the  efficiency  of  the 
Nation's  electricity  sector,  not  to  bur- 
den it,  as  does  the  Miller  amendment, 

I  urge  a  -yes"  vote  on  the  Dingell 
substitute. 

Okhck  ok  Manaoeme.nt  a.nd  Budget. 

Waxhtngton.  DC.  May  27.  1992. 
Hon   Willis  Graoison, 
House  of  Ri-presenlatwei, 
Washinc/ton.  DC. 

Dear  Ci)ngressma.\  Oradison:  This  rv- 
sponrts  to  your  May  22nd  letter  requestinR 
thai  the  Offlte  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMBi  anal.vze  the  budget  impacts  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  lOCSi  lease  buyback 
provisions  In  Title  XXIV  of  H.R  776.  the 
Comprehensive  National  Knergy  Policy  Act. 
as  recently  reported  by  the  House  Rules 
Committee 

OMB  believes  that  if  Title  XXIV  were  en- 
acted. It  would  increase  direct  spending  and 
or  decrease  receipts  It  Is  therefore  subject 
tu  the  pay-as-you-go  iPAVGO)  requirements 
of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
lOBRAi  of  1990. 

OMB's  preliminary  scoring  estimates  for 
the  buyback  provisions  are  presented  below. 
Final  scoring  of  this  legislation  may  deviate 
from  these  estimates.  If  H.R.  776  were  en- 
acted, final  OMB  scoring  estimates  would  be 
published  within  five  days  of  enactment,  as 
required  by  OBRA 

Title  XXIV.  as  reported,  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  within  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Title,  to  cancel 
active  OCS  oil  and  gas  leases  in  the  North 
Aleutian  Basin,  and  in  parts  of  the  Mid-At- 
lantic and  Kaslern  Gulf  of  Mexico  planninij 
areas  Further.  43  U  SC.  1334,  as  amended  by 
Title  XXIV.  would  provide  that  such  can- 
cellation shall  entitle  the  lessee  to  receive 
compensation  (as  direct  payments  or  forgive- 
ness of  existing  or  future  lessee  obligations!, 
as  the  lessee  shows  to  the  Secretary  as  being 
the  lesser  of  the  fair  value  of  the  canceled 
rights  or  all  direct  expenditures  made  by  the 
lessee  in  connection  with  exploration  and  de 
velopment.  It  is  the  preliminary  intprprpt.a 


tmn  of  OMB  General  Counsel  that  this  lan- 
guage would  create  mandatory  compensation 
to  the  lessee  either  through  a  subsequent 
court  judgment  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior's reduction  of  lessee  obligations 

OMB's  preliminary  estimates  at  thi.";  time 
for  the  cost  of  buying  l>ack  OCS  leases  as 
mandated  in  Title  XXIV  (as  direct  payments 
or  receipt  reductions)  could  be  as  hlRh  as  JI  5 
billion  in  FY  1992  andor  FY  1993.  depending 
on  the  actual  enactment  date  of  H  R.  776 
This  estimate  could  change  based  on,  among 
other  things,  date  of  enactment,  applicable 
interest  rates,  lessee  royalty  obligations, 
new  leases,  and  the  receipt  of  more  exact  es- 
timates of  lessee  sunk  costs 

I  hope  this  answers  your  question  on  this 
matter   Please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me 
in  the  future  for  further  assistance. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  E.  Grady. 
Associate  Director. 
\atuTal  Resources,  Energy,  and  Science. 

D  1740 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  the  final  1'  2  minutes 

My  colleagues  have  heard  the  com- 
ments of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York,  my  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  California, 
and  others 

We  have  also  heard  the  comments  of 
the   gentleman    from   Washington   [Mr 
SWIFT) 

What  we  are  supposed  to  have  here  is 
a  bill  which  will  enhance  the  develop- 
ment of  energy  in  nonenvironmentally 
hostile  ways. 

It  is  said  that  you  will  prevent  by 
adoption  of  the  Miller  amendment 
faceless  bureaucrats  overriding  State 
laws.  The  permitting  of  dams  in  this 
country  has  always  been  a  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  and  has 
also  been  a  I'esponsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr,  MILLER]  would 
virtually  prohibit  that. 

It  would  also  prohibit  the  trans- 
mission lines  which  are  necessary  to 
move  electric  power  around. 

The  bill  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  does  something  very 
import.ant.  mentioned  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  It  makes  pos- 
sible more  efficient  use  of  energy,  bet- 
ter generation,  competitive  generation 
of  electric  power  in  a  wa.v  that  will  in- 
crease the  ability  of  this  country  to  be 
energy  self-sufficient. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Miller]  would 
clearly  inhibit  or  prohibit  that  kind  of 
consequence 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  the  .Miller  amend- 
ment, adopt  the  Dingell  amendment, 
and  let  us  move  toward  energy  inde- 
pendence instead  of  more  strangling  of 
this  country's  opportunity  for  growth 
and  evolvement. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Chairman 
Miller.  Chairman  Dingell,  Subcommittee 
Chairmen  Sharp  and  Kostmaver,  (or  all  of 
their  hard  work  in  tryir>g  to  address  a  senous 


problem  in  the  way  that  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  [FERC]  licenses  cer- 
tain hydroelectnc  facilities.  In  particular,  those 
that  are  proposed  to  be  sited  on  lands  owned 
by  State  and  local  government  and  which  that 
State  or  local  community  has  designated  as  a 
park  or  outdoor  recreation  area. 

in  recent  years,  nunrterous  States  and  local 
governments  throughout  the  United  States 
have  taken  steps  to  establish  parks  and  recre- 
ation areas,  and  to  protect  important  natural 
resources  in  their  States,  In  many  cases,  local 
governments  have  spent  significant  amounts 
of  their  own  funds  and  foregone  lucrative  of- 
fers from  developers  in  favor  of  protecting  im- 
portant aesthetic,  recreational,  or  cultural  re- 
sources. The  citizens  of  that  State  or  the  local 
community  make  a  conscious  decision  that 
protecting  a  particular  parcel  of  land  or  a  river 
IS  important  and  is  a  priority. 

Despite  that,  under  the  current  system 
FERC  can  and  does  issue  licenses  permitting 
private  developers  to  condemn  State  or  local 
parkland  to  build  a  hydroelectric  facility,  re- 
gardless of  the  desire  of  the  State  or  local 
government  to  protect  that  particular  site  as  a 
park  or  recreation  area. 

The  language  that  is  proposed  by  Mr,  Din- 
gell, Mr,  Miller,  and  myself  would  simply 
prevent  condemnation  of  land  for  hydroelectric 
development  if  that  land  is  owned  and  man- 
aged by  State  or  local  government  for  outdoor 
recreational  purposes  or  natural  resource 
management. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  language  is  not  intended 
to  impair  the  development  of  hydroelectric  fa- 
cilities nor  would  it  prevent  worthy  projects 
from  being  undertaken.  Under  this  provision  a 
developer  could  still  acquire  the  site  through  a 
pledge  or  contract  with  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment that  owns  the  property.  What  it  would 
do  is  make  FERC  and  developers  of  hydro- 
electric power  more  sensitive  to  the  concerns 
of  State  and  local  governments,  in  particular, 
recognizing  their  desire  to  protect  important 
park  or  recreation  areas  and  natural  re- 
sources 

To  illustrate  the  problem  tjeing  addressed 
by  this  provision,  let  me  give  two  examples  of 
FERC's  insensifivity  arxj  lack  of  regard  for  en- 
vironmental, cultural,  and  nondevelopmental 
economic  issues  as  they  relate  to  the  licensing 
of  hydroelectnc  power  plants. 

On  March  31,  1992.  FERC  issued  a  license 
for  a  1 -megawatt  hydroelectric  powerplant  at 
Yantic  Falls  in  Norwich,  CT.  This  property  is 
owned  by  the  city  of  Norwich,  which  is  manag- 
ing the  falls  as  a  park  and  recreation  area. 
The  city  has  adamantly  opposed  the  develop- 
ment of  this  hydroelectnc  plant  since  it  was 
first  proposed  in  1988, 

For  several  years,  the  city  of  Norwich  has 
been  working  to  develop  Yantic  Falls,  one  of 
the  HTKist  beautiful  and  scenic  sites  in  the  area, 
into  a  regional  park  arxJ  tourist  attraction.  As 
you  may  know,  Mr,  Chairman.  Connecticut 
and  New  England  have  been  experiencing  a 
severe  economic  downturn,  due  In  part  to  the 
decline  in  defense  spending.  In  response,  the 
city  of  Norwich  has  intensified  its  efforts  to 
promote  tourism,  which  they  hope  will  encour- 
age new  economic  development  and  create 
jobs  in  eastern  Connecticut.  A  recent  study 
prepared  for  the  Eastern  Connecticut  Eco- 
nomic Coalition  by  A.D.  Little.  Inc.  on  the  re- 


gion's economy  reported  that  "the  tourist  in- 
dustry represents  one  of  the  region's  brighter 
opportunities  for  economic  growth."  Con- 
sequently, steps  taken  to  create  this  regional 
park,  to  diversify  and  create  new  nondefense 
related  jobs  through  tourism,  could  be  se- 
verely hurt  by  construction  of  the  hydroelectnc 
facility. 

Let  me  mention  some  of  those  efforts.  In 
conjunction  with  the  State  of  Connecticut's 
Heritage  Park  proposed  for  Nonwich.  the  city 
has  obtained  a  grant  through  the  Connecticut 
Department  of  Environmental  Protection.  The 
city  is  submitting  a  grant  application  through 
the  Transportation  Enhancement  Act  to  com- 
plete the  scenic  and  recreational  improve- 
ments of  the  falls  and  physically  link  the  linear 
Heritage  Park  from  Yantic  Falls  to  the  Norwich 
downtown.  The  Algonquin  Gas  Co.  contributed 
Si  3,700  for  fencing  around  the  park.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service  is  providing  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  city  for  the  creation  of  a  linear 
park  along  the  Yantic  River  and  I  have  pre- 
pared a  legislative  proposal  to  establish  the 
Quinebaug  and  Shetucket  Rivers  Valley  Na- 
tional Heritage  Corridor  as  an  affiliated  unit  of 
the  National  Park  System. 

In  many  cases  Mr.  Chairman,  battles  over 
the  protection  of  natural  resources  pit  environ- 
mentalists against  the  local  business  commu- 
nity. That  is  not  the  case  m  Norwich.  The 
Eastern  Connecticut  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
representing  the  area  business  community, 
has  actively  supported  the  development  of 
Yantic  Falls  as  a  tourist  site  and  strongly  op- 
posed the  hydroelectric  proposal.  The  cham- 
ber adopted  a  resolution  opposing  the  hydro 
plant  and  has  created  an  action  committee  to 
assist  the  city  in  completing  actual  improve- 
ments to  the  upper  falls  area.  In  making  this 
commitment,  the  chamber  of  commerce  has 
recognized  the  economic  development  poten- 
tial of  the  park  and  understands  that  the  hy- 
droelectric plant  will  create  few,  if  any.  jobs 
and  produce  very  little  electncity.  If  built,  this 
plant  will  degrade  the  falls,  devastating  its 
aesthetic  and  recreational  value,  which  will 
lessen  the  economic  value  of  the  park. 

In  addition  to  the  recreational,  aesthetic,  and 
economic  imfX)rtance  of  Yantic  Falls,  this  site 
has  cultural  and  historic  significance  as  well. 
Yantic  Falls,  also  known  as  Indian  Leap,  is  of 
particular  importance  to  the  Mohegan  Indians 
of  Norwich  and  the  Narragansett  Indians  of 
Rhode  Island,  since  it  was  the  site  of  the  bat- 
tle of  1643  behween  the  Mohegans  and  the 
Narragansetts.  Consequently,  these  two  tribes 
have  joined  together  to  oppose  this  hydro- 
electric project  due  to  the  significance  to  both 
their  tribal  and  cultural  histories. 

To  make  matters  worse.  Mr.  Chairman, 
need  for  the  minimal  amount  of  power  ex- 
pected to  be  generated — one  megawatt  only 
three-quarters  of  the  time — has  been  senously 
questioned  by  energy  experts.  When  the 
project  was  first  proposed  in  1988,  New  Eng- 
land and  eastern  Connecticut  faced  potential 
electricity  shortages  and  high  energy  prices. 
However,  because  of  the  economic  situation 
and  conservation  measures  undertaken,  de- 
mand has  declined  considerably.  The  April 
1992  Forecast  of  Electnc  Loads  and  Re- 
sources 1992-2011,  prepared  by  the  Con- 
necticut Municipal  Electricity  Energy  Coopera- 
tive [CMEEC]  indicates  that: 
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Cutbacks  in  the  defense  industry  spending 
m  Connecticut  have  resulted  m  a  broad- 
based  economic  slowdown.  The  result  is  a  no- 
ticeably changed  projection  of  electricity 
use  in  affected  CMEEC  areas.  Several  years 
of  recovery  will  be  necessary  to  offset  poten- 
tial losses  m  the  CMEEC  territories  In  addi- 
tion to  the  declines  in  the  manufacturing 
sector,  commercial  and  residential  forecasts 
are  being  impacted,  particularly  in  south- 
eastern Connecticut, 

In  addition,  significant  new  sources  of  elec- 
tric power,  irx;luding  the  startup  of  the 
Seabrook,  NH,  nuclear  powerplant  and  Hydro- 
Quebec's  transmission  line  throLjgh  New  Eng- 
land, have  allowed  Northeast  Utilities  and 
other  New  England  utilities  to  announce  retire- 
ment of  numerous  oil-fired  steanvgenerating 
units  by  the  end  of  the  summer, 

Mr,  Chairman,  as  far  t>ack  as  March  1988. 
when  the  hydropower  plant  was  first  proposed. 
I  made  inquines  to  FERC  to  get  more  informa- 
tion about  this  project  and  its  potential  im- 
pacts. Because  it  made  little  sense.  I  contin- 
ued to  work  with  the  city  of  Norwich  in  opposi- 
tion to  it.  I  intervened  with  FERC  numerous 
times  expressing  my  strong  opposition  to  the 
project.  When  FERC  was  first  scheduled  to 
approve  the  license  in  1990.  I  intervened  to 
get  them  to  delay  consideration,  as  did  Sen- 
ator Lieberman.  Senator  Dodd.  and  Governor 
Weicker,  In  addition.  Senator  Dodd  and  I  in- 
vited the  FERC  Commissioners  to  view  the 
site  and  to  join  us  in  a  town  meeting — an  invi- 
tation they  did  not  accept.  As  a  result,  we 
videotaped  the  meeting  and  sent  a  copy  to 
FERC  to  demonstrate  the  level  of  local  oppo- 
sition to  the  project.  Again  and  again,  when 
considering  this  project.  FERC  ignored  the 
nondevelopmental  value  of  these  important  re- 
sources and  dismissed  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  Norwich  and  the  community, 

Mr,  Chairman,  in  addition  to  working  with 
the  city  in  their  efforts  to  protect  Yantic  Falls, 
I  have  also  been  involved  in  alternative  ap- 
proaches to  protect  these  important  resources. 
In  1988.  as  chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Oversight  and  Investigations  Subcommit- 
tee, I  conducted  a  field  heanng  in  Connecticut 
to  assess  current  efforts  to  protect  and  de- 
velop recreation  areas  and  open  space  in  the 
State,  During  those  heanngs,  we  learned  there 
was  overwhelming  concern  atxDut  the  need  to 
protect  these  important  resources  throughout 
the  community  and  the  State,  and  atx)u1  the 
need  to  maintain  local  control  of  the  land  and 
natural  resources  in  Connecticut 

In  subsequent  months,  we  looked  at  various 
options  for  preservation  and  protection  of  the 
Yantic  River  and  other  important  natural  re- 
sources throughout  eastern  Connecticut  We 
discussed  them  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ment officials  as  well  as  conservation  experts. 
We  looked,  particulariy,  at  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
River  Program,  but  found  it  was  inadequate 
and  too  restrictive  for  our  needs.  It  did  not  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  flexibility  we  need  to  protect 
the  resources  while  protecting  economic  de- 
velopment opportunities  near  the  river  due  to 
the  quarter  mile  boundary  requirements  asso- 
ciated with  It.  It  also  restrk;ted  water  resources 
activities  such  as  the  flood  control  project 
begun  by  the  Soil  Consen/ation  Service  in 
1983.  Worst  of  all,  it  would  give  significant 
control  of  eastern  Connecticut's  lands  to  ttie 
Federal  Government  at  the  expense  of  the 
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local  community  We  needed  to  find  a  means 
to  protect  important  natural  resources,  while 
maintaining  local  authority 

Instead.  I  initiated  an  effort  to  establish  the 
Quinebaug  and  Shetucket  Rivers  valley  as  a 
national  heritage  corridor  This  would  provide 
significantly  rrtore  flexibility  (or  economic  de- 
velopment and  natural  resource  protection  tor 
the  local  community,  while  ensuring  local  com- 
munity control  of  the  resources  they  are  trying 
to  protect.  In  1989,  the  National  Park  Service 
began  a  stuc^  on  the  feasibility  and  suitability 
of  establishment  of  the  national  heritage  cor 
ridor  Though  the  study  was  supposed  to  be 
completed  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  Park 
Service  has  continued  to  delay  and  it  does  not 
appear  they  will  release  it  anytime  in  ihe  near 
future  Though  it  had  been  my  desire  to  wait 
tor  Ihe  study  to  be  completed,  the  Park  Serv- 
ice seems  to  tx;  trying  to  blcx;k  release  ot  this 
study  As  a  result.  I  am  preparing  to  introduce 
legislation  to  establish  the  Quinebaug  and 
Shetucket  National  Heritage  Corridor  It  seems 
that  FERC  has  also  ignored  these  activities 

Mr  Chairman,  regardless  ot  the  aesthetic, 
cultural,  archaeological,  recreational,  non- 
developmental,  economic,  and  energy  reasons 
to  reiect  this  prop<Jsal,  not  to  mention  the 
overwhelming  opposition  ot  the  citizens  of  the 
Norwich  area,  FERC  issued  a  license  The  m- 
signilicanl  conlribution  ot  1  megawatt  to  Ihe 
region  does  not  warrant  degradation  of  this 
extremely  valuable  resource  It  is  hard  for  me 
to  imagine  how  a  1  megawatt 
hydropowerplnnt,  in  an  area  with  surplus  en- 
ergy capacity,  at  a  site  as  significant  as  Yantic 
Falls,  with  nondeveiopmental  economic  poten- 
tial of  the  park,  could  be  in  the  national  inter- 
est 

Untortunatelv,  this  disrccjard  is  not  unigue  to 
Yantic  Falls  In  Putnam,  CT,  also  m  my  con- 
gressional district,  a  developer  has  proposed 
to  build  a  1  ?  megawatt  hydroelectric  plant  at 
Cargill  Falls,  m  downtown  Putnam  Cargill 
Falls  IS  owned  by  the  town  and  is  part  of  the 
towns  Rotary  park  At  every  step  of  the  way. 
the  town  has  ad,;imantly  opposed  the  project 
and  made  it  extremely  clear  it  has  no  interest 
in  hydrodevelopment  ot  Cargill  Falls  Even 
after  the  Connecticut  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Protection  rejected  the  water  guality 
permit  applications.  Ihe  developer  appealed  to 
the  Connecticut  Superior  Court  So  far,  the 
town  of  Putnam  has  spent  nearly  $45,000  in 
legal  lees  to  fight  ihis  pro|ect  In  these  tight 
budgetary  times,  while  the  town  may  be  lorced 
to  cut  back  on  essential  public  and  social 
services,  they  have  been  lorced  to  divert 
scarce  resources  to  ticjhling  a  senseless  hy- 
droelectric project  As  Mayor  Daniel  Rovero 
says,  "How  much  do  we  have  to  spend  to  say 
'no"'"  Based  on  FERC's  attitude  and  history, 
there  is  little  incentive  tor  developers  not  tn 
pursue  unnecessary  and  unwantec) 
hydroprojects  like  Cargill  Falls  Despite  over 
whelming  local  opposition,  economic  (actors, 
the  tact  that  the  areas  Atif  tx^ing  protecttxl  as 
park  lands,  coupled  with  the  apparent  lack  of 
demand  lor  electricity,  develop«'rs  know  ttiat 
FERC  will  issue  a  license  regardless  of  the 
site 

Passage  ot  this  language  will  bring  greater 
reasonableness  and  thoughttulness  to  the 
process  ot  hydroelectric  licensing  It  will  allow 
worthy  projects  to  go  torward  it  the  develop^^r 
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and  State  or  local  governmeni  can  agree,  but  '■ 
will  prevent  situations  like  Yantic  Falls  It  will  '' 
also  discourage  developers  Irom  proposing 
unnecessary  and  unwanted  projects  on  Stale 
or  locally  owned  park  lands  Small  towns  like 
Putnam  and  Norwich  should  not  be  required  to 
spend  tens  ot  thousands  of  dollars  lighting 
senseless  hydroelectric  projects  on  property 
that  they  own  and  that  the  community  has 
rruide  a  conscious  decision  lo  protect 

Mr  Chairman,  we  should  not  have  to  be 
taking  up  this  issue  Environmental,  cultural, 
recreational,  nondeveiopmental  economic  is- 
sues, and  State  and  local  concerns  are  all 
things  that  FERC  should  be  taking  into  ac- 
count when  considering  license  requests  Un- 
tortunately  cases  like  the  two  I  have  briefly  de- 
scribed illustrate  the  tact  the  FERC  does  not 
say  "no"  to  hydro 

Mr  Chairman,  l  sup[Xjrl  hydroelectric  power 
as  a  clean  and  renewable  source  of  energy. 
But  the  site  selection  process  must  make 
sense  We  must  make  FERC  more  respon- 
sible The  language  that  we  are  proposing  will 
make  it  clear  that  FERC  can  no  longer  high- 
handedly disregard  <iil  nondeveiopmental  is- 
sues when  considering  hydroelectric  licenses 
Neither  the  city  ot  Norwich  nor  the  town  ot 
Putnam  should  have  had  to  go  through  the 
painful  and  expensive  process  of  lighting  un- 
necessary hydroelectric  projects  When  the 
citizens  ot  a  community  make  a  clear  commit- 
ment to  protecting  a  park  or  natural  resource. 
FERC  should  not  be  allowed  to  disregard  it 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  support  this  language  FERC  must 
t>e  held  accountable  They  must  t>e  made  to 
understand  that  the  rights  o(  States  and  local 
governments  to  establish  parks  and  protect 
natural  resources  must  be  recognized. 

Thi-  CHAIH.MAN  The  f4uestion  is  on 
the  amenilnient  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Michi(?an  [Mr,  DlNGELL]  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  MILLER], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

KKCORHED  VOTE 

.Ml     lUNGELL.    Mr.   Chairman.   I  de- 
mitiiil  A  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  195.  noes  221. 
not  voting?  18,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No  1421 
AYES-  195 


Max  27,  1992 


May  27,  1992 
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NOT  VOTING-- 
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Alexander 

Collins  (ILi 

Martinez 

Anthony 

Dannemeyer 

McDade 

Hfntley 

Donnelly 

.Michel 

Huxcr 

Guanni 

Uakar 

Bruce 

Lagomarslno 
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Campbell  (CAI 

Levine  (CAi 

Smith  (OR) 
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D  1803 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

-Mr   Anthon.v  for.  with  Mr  Guarini  against. 

.Mcs.srs.  FROST.  HERTEL.  BEREU- 
TER. PICKETT.  .SKEEN.  HALL  of 
(Jhio.  RAVENEL.  CRA.MER.  TANNER. 
.lONE.S  of  Georgia,  HAVE.S  of  Illinois, 
RL'.SSO,  GAYDOS,  WILSON,  KOLTER, 
STAGGERS,  ANNUNZIO,  .MORRISON. 
COYNE,  SISISKY,  an(^i  JEFFERSON 
changed  their  vote  fi'om  "a.ve"  to  ■"no." 

Mr     OXLEY    changc-d    his   vote    from 

no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
wa.s  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
.t.s  .tbove  recorded. 

The  CHAIR.MAN.  The  Committee  will 
!viw  icsuine  consideration  of  the 
ariicnilnu'nt  offered  b.y  the  gentleman 
from  California  [.Mr.  .MILI.KR]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  understand  that  I  have  3  min- 
utes left. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  is 
c  orrect. 

.Mr.  .MILLER  of  California.  The  ne.xt 
vote  will  be  on  the  Miller  amendment; 
is  that  c'oi-rect':' 

The  CHAIR.MAN  Tht-  gentleman  is 
(^■orrect 

Mr.  .MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIR.MAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  MILLER]. 

The  (juestion  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

KKCOHDEU  VOTK 

.Mr.  RUNNING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were--ayes  318.  noes  98. 
not  voting  18.  as  follows: 


.^bercrombie 

Ackerman 

Allen 

.Andrews  I M  E ) 

.Andrews  i  .N  J  i 

Andrews  .TXi 

.\nnunzio 

-Applegate 

Aspm 

Atkins 

AuCom 

Bacchus 

Barnard 

Belienson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

■Jerman 

Bevnil 

Bilbray 

Bilirakis 

Blackwell 

Boehlert 

Bonlor 

Borski 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Browder 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell  (COi 

Cardin 

Carper 

Chapman 

Clay 

Clement 

Coleman  iMOi 

Coleman  (TXi 

Condlt 

Coojjer 

Costello 

Coughlin 

CoxiCAi 

Cox  (ILl 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Crane 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Dorgan  (NDi 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

[)>  mally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (C.Ai 

Entrel 

KniiliKh 

Erdrelch 

E.spi' 

Ev,in.v 

EwinK 

KaM  ell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Fcit;h.-in 

Kish 

Fl.ikc 

Foglietta 

Ford  (TN> 

Frank  iMA' 

Franks  .CT- 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gcjdenson 

Gcphard! 

Gcrcn 


Gibbons 

Gilchrest 

GiUmor 

Oilman 

GinKnch 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradison 

Green 

Guanni 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hammersclimidt 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hayes  ilLi 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Horn 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutlo 

Jacobs 

James 

Jefferson 

Jenkins 

Johnson  iCTi 

Johnson  iSDi 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  iNCi 

Jontz 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Klug 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Leach 

Lehman  (CAi 

Lehman  (FLi 

Levin  (Mil 

Lewis  (FLi 

Lewis  iGAl 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey  ( N  Y  i 

Luken 

Machtley 

Markey 

Martin 

.Matsui 

Mavroules 

.V.azzGli 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

Ml  Curdy 

Ml  Dcrmctt 

McHu^.■h 

Mc.MilIcn  I 

McNuIty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Miller  iCAi 

Miller 'WA. 

Mineta 

Mink 

.Moaklcy 

.Mollohan 

.MrinlKomery 

Moody 

Moran 

Morella 


I  ML' 


Mornson 

Mrazek 

MuT:.hy 

.M'Jrtha 

•NaKic 

.Satther 

Neal  iMA) 

.Veal  (NCi 

.Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Owens  I  NY  I 

Owens  (LT) 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Pastor 

Patterson 

Payne (NJi 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MNi 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Reed 

Regula 

Richard.son 

Ridge 

Riggs 

Rinaldo 

Roe 

Roemer 

RosLehtinen 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukem.i 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Santorum 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax ton 

Scheuer 

Schiff 

Sihroeder 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

.Sha.vs 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

.Slaughter 

.Smith  (FL) 

Smith  iIAi 

Smith  'NJi 

.Smith   TX 

Snowf 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Sprat  t 

Staggers 

Stallin^-^s 

StArk 

Stokes 

Studds 

Sundquist 


swett 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Taylor  -MS 

Thomas  i  G  .*i  - 

Thomas  iWY 

Thornton 

Torres 

Torrlcelli 

Traf  leant 

Traxler 

Lnsoeld 


Allard 

Anderson 

Archer 

Armey 

Baker 

Barrett 

Barton 

Bate  man 

Bhley 

Boehner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Camp 

Carr 

Chandler 

dinger 

Coble 

Collins  (ML 

Combest 

Conyers 

Cunningham 

Dvria 

Dingell 
Doollttle 
Doman  ( C  A  i 
Edwards  (OKI 
Edwards  (TXi 
Emerson 
Fields 
Ford  (MI) 
Gekas 
Grandy 


Alexander 

Anthony 

Ballenger 

Bentley 

Boxer 

Hrown 


Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Ventc. 

Vis.  losk> 

\'c.lkmer 

Walsh 

Waihingt<~:n 

Waters 

W  liX.T.aL 

Wflf-r 
Wf.ss 

Wnidon 

NOES-98 

Hall  iTX) 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hasten 

Hayes  ■  LA) 

Hcn-y 

H-r^er 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hunter 

H.vde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Johnson  (TXi 

Kasich 

Kolbe 

Kopetski 

Kyi 

Lent 

Lewis  iCAi 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Lowery  iCA) 

Man  too 

Marlenee 

McCandless 

McCrery 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillan  (,NC> 

Miller  1  OH) 

.Molinan 


NOT  VOTING— 18 

Bruce 

Camptiell  iCAi 
Collins  iIL) 
Dannemeyer 
Donnelly 
Lagomarsino 


WTieat 
Wtiitten 

W  ilhams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wyiie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (FL) 

Zunmer 


Moorhead 

Myers 

Nichols 

Nussle 

Orton 

Oxley 

Paxon 

F^ickett 

Rhodes 

Ritter 

Robert.*- 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Sarpalius 

Schaefer 

.Schulze 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Smith  lOR) 

Spence 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Swift 

T&uziD 

Taylor  (NCi 

Thomas  (CAi 

Towns 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Young  (AK) 

Zehff 


Levine  (CA) 

Martinez 

McDade 

Michel 

Oakar 

Packard 


D  1823 

Messrs.  DICKS.  CALLAHAN.  RAY. 
and  HAMMERSCHMIDT  changed  their 
vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

.So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ad- 
vised that  the  next  amendment  in 
order  by  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut [.Mr.  GE.JDENSON].  No.  18.  will  not  be 
offered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  to  call 
special  attention  to  two  important  provisions  of 
H.R.  776,  the  Comprehensive  National  Energy 
Policy  Act. 

First,  I'm  pleased  that  H.R.  776  addresses 
the  issue  of  Oregon  and  Washington  offshore 
oil  and  gas  leasing.  All  Oregonians  applaud 
the  provision  in  this  bill  that  protects  our  prized 
manne  resources. 

Some  of  us  in  the  Northwest  have  been 
working  tor  years  to  keep  our  coast  and  our 
fisheries  safe  from  environmental  peril — all  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  days'  worth  ot  oil. 

In  1986,  the  House  first  passed  my  OCS 
leasing  moratorium  amendment.  Our  efforts  to 
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protect  critical  coastal  resources  culminated  2 
years  ago  in  the  adoption  ol  the  AuCom-Dicks 
amendment  to  ttie  Interior  Appropriations  bill 

This  provision  suspended  leasing  activities 
oft  the  Oregon  and  Washington  coast  (or  at 
least  a  decade  I'm  pleased  that  H  R  //6 
would  put  this  provision  into  law 

Our  marine  resources  are  too  important  to 
be  left  at  the  mercy  of  nsky  ventures  which 
may  have  little  or  no  payoff  We've  rolled  the 
dice  one  too  many  times  with  our  endangered 
salnx)n  runs  and  we  are  now  paying  the  price 

I  hope  we've  learned  from  our  past  mistakes 
arxj  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  important  legis- 
lation I  strongly  urge  the  conferees  to  con- 
sider making  this  moratorium  permanent  lor 
the  entire  Oregon  and  Washington  coast 

Second,  I  support  section  I70l(t5),  which 
will  help  to  ensure  that  fishway  regulations 
adequately  protect  fish  as  they  swim  past 
power-generating  dams  This  section  is  a 
compromise  designed  to  solve  a  serious  prot>- 
lem  created  by  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  (FERC]  last  year 

Last  May,  FERC  issued  a  rule  that  (lew  in 
the  face  of  common  sense  and  congressional 
intent  FERC  decreed  that  requirements  for 
(ishways — passages  for  fish  around  hydro- 
power  dams — applied  only  to  fish  traveling  up- 
stream In  other  words,  adult  salmon  should 
be  protected  on  their  way  upstream  to  spawn, 
but  young  salmon  were  on  their  own  as  they 
tried  to  make  it  past  dam  turbines  on  (heir  way 
down  to  the  sea 

Needless  to  say.  this  bi/arre  ruling  shocked 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  FERC  Commis- 
sioners "must  have  taken  leave  of  their 
senses,"  editorialised  one  newspaper  Con- 
gress should  reel  in  the  panel."  commented 
another 

Oregonians  were  furious  because  we  under- 
stand perfectly  well  that  we  must  protect  the 
entire  life  cycle  of  our  salmon  Representative 
UnsoelD  and  I  introduced  legislation  H  R 
3002  to  overturn  this  ridiculous  rulmq 

FERC  subsequently  revised  the  ruling  to 
provide  downstream  protection  measures  but 
still  claimed  that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
should  not  have  a  strong  role  m  ensuring  that 
fishway  regulations  were  adequate 

Section  1701(b)  recogni/es  that  an  agency 
capable  of  ignoring  the  laws  ol  nature  must 
share  the  responsibility  tor  protecting  fish,  in- 
cluding threatened  and  endangered  species, 
with  agencies  that  have  greater  expertise  m 
this  crucial  matter  The  section  gives  FERC  a 
year  to  revise  its  regulation  and  requires  it  to 
consult  with  NMFS  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service 

I  support  this  provision,  and  I  commend  Mr 
DiNGELL,  Mr  Stuods.  and  Mrs  Unsoeld  tor 
their  excellent  work  on  this  issue 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  Mr  Chairman,  a 
matter  of  concern  relating  to  the  drafting  ot  the 
language  of  section  1913  of  this  bill  has  come 
to  my  attention  This  provision,  which  I  spon- 
sored together  with  my  colleague  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr  Andrews),  is  intended  to  advance 
energy  security  and  environmental  goals  by 
encouraging  the  availability  of  clean  fuels  and 
the  use  of  vehicles  capable  of  running  on 
clean  fuels 

One  ot  the  most  promising  strategies  for  en- 
couraging clean  fuels  is  the  introduction  of 
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fuel-flexitde  vehicles  or  FFV's,  that  can  run  on 
clean  fuel  as  well  as  conventional  fuel  The 
development  and  introduction  of  these  user 
friendly  FFV's  is  strongly  endorsed  by  State 
and  local  energy  and  environmental  agencies 
When  I  sponsored  section  1913,  my  under 
standing  was  that  FFV's  would  qualify  (or  the 
section  1  79A  tax  deduction  equally  with  other 
clean-fuel  vehicles — in  other  words,  that  the 
deduction  would  t>e  based  on  the  total  cost, 
and  not  the  incremental  cost,  of  the  qualifying 
engine,  exhaust,  and  fuel  systems 

This  understanding  was  based  on  an  agree- 
ment that  section  1913  would  be  modeled  on 
S  1 1  78.  a  bill  introduced  in  the  other  tx)dy  by 
Senator  Rockefeller  S  ii78  provides 
capped  deductions  based  on  the  total  cost  of 
qualifying  components,  not  incremental  cost 
Senator  Rockefellers  office  has  assured  me 
that  the  natural  gas  industry,  as  well  as  other 
alternative-fuels  industries,  agreed  to  the  total- 
cost  language  when  the  various  parties,  after 
long  consideration,  reached  a  compromise 
agreement  on  a  tax  deduction  bill  for  alter- 
native-fuel vehicles  and  infrastructure  develop- 
ment. 

Section  1913  was  intended  to  reflect  this 
agreement  However,  the  reported  version  of 
section  1913  contains  a  provision  that  would 
limit  the  deduction  lor  FFV's  to  incremental 
cost  This  was  not  part  of  my  original  intention, 
nor  did  the  summary  ol  the  provision  to  the 
committee  before  its  adoption  reflect  such  a 
limitation,  and  I  am  concerned  that  it  would 
undercut  the  purposes  and  intended  fuel-neu- 
trality of  the  bill  A  fuel-neutral  bill  would  apply 
the  total  cost  concept  to  all  clean-fuel  vehicles, 
including  FFV's.  1  am  also  aware  that  the  re- 
cent cost  estimate  indicates  that  the  cost  of 
adopting  this  approach  might  t)e  more  than 
was  originally  understood 

It  IS  my  hope  and  expectation  that  during 
the  conference  on  H  R  776.  an  approach  can 
be  worked  out  that  will  embrace  the  thrust  of 
the  original  Rockefeller  bill  in  order  to  treat 
FFV's  fairly  and  achieve  fuel  neutrality 

Mr.  WEISS  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  m  support 
of  H  R.  776.  the  National  Energy  Policy  Act  ot 
1992.  Passage  of  this  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion will  mark  the  end  of  an  era  ot  deliberate, 
calculated  inaction — an  era  which  began  with 
the  Reagan  administration's  elimination  of 
conservation  and  alternative  energy  programs. 
and  reached  its  low  point  last  January,  with 
halt  a  million  American  men  and  women  dug 
in  to  the  sands  ot  the  Saudi  Desert 

For  12  years,  the  Nation's  energy  security 
has  been  held  hostage  by  the  special  interests 
of  the  energy  industry  Our  self-proclaimed 
Environmental  President,  meanwhile,  has 
made  tending  to  big-business-as-usual  his  top 
priority 

Time  and  again,  the  administration's  energy 
policy  has  proven  itself  contrary  to  the  national 
interest.  Recently,  my  colleague  from  Michigan 
[Mr  WOLPE)  uncovered  a  confidential  Energy 
Department  analysis  of  its  own  35  billion  R&D 
effort,  which  ranked  the  Nation's  true  energy 
needs  in  almost  exactly  the  opposite  order  of 
the  President's  spending  priorities  Energy  effi- 
ciency and  conservation  programs  that  were 
ranked  highest  by  the  administration's  own 
staff  members  received  the  smallest  increases 
in  the  President's  budget  last  year,  while  a 
recommended  cut  in  costly  nuclear  programs 


was  Overruled  m  tavor  of  a  22-percent  budget 
increase 

This  son  of  white-is-black.  black-is-white  ap- 
proach IS  typical  ot  the  short-sighted  leader- 
ship we  have  experienced  in  recent  years 

With  the  measure  taelore  us  today,  the 
country  will  return  once  again  to  a  long-term, 
strategic  approach  m  planning  for  our  future 
energy  needs,  taking  into  explicit  account  sus- 
tainable economic  development  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  global  environment  which  we  must 
all  share  That  such  sweeping  legislation  can 
maintain  its  integrity  and  still  en|oy  the  broad 
support  ol  industry  and  environmentalists  alike 
IS  testimony  to  the  diligent  efforts  of  the  nine 
committees  that  contributed  to  the  bill. 

H  R  776  recognizes  the  United  States'  role 
as  both  the  world's  leading  consumer  of  en- 
ergy, and  Its  potential  as  a  leader  in  the  field 
of  conservation  If  the  bill  stopped  only  with  its 
concrete  incentives  for  development  of  alter- 
native energy  sources  and  the  reduction  of 
ozone-threatening  greenhouse  gases,  it  would 
be  a  tx)ld  step  in  the  right  direction  Instead, 
It  goes  on  to  assure  that  technology  will  quick- 
ly be  shared  with  developing  nations,  where 
the  environmental  pmch  is  most  acute 

Under  the  bill,  solar,  geothermal.  and  wind- 
generated  pwwer  will  once  again  have  the 
support  they  deserve  from  the  Department  of 
Energy  It  contains  measures  making  it  easier 
for  alternative  energy  producers  to  obtain  pri- 
vate financing,  and  guaranteeing  them  the 
right  to  sell  their  product  via  the  existing  com- 
mercial power  grid 

The  Energy  Act  also  created  important  new 
environmental  protections  It  imposes  a  10- 
year  moratorium  on  oil  and  gas  drilling  along 
most  areas  of  the  US  coastline,  and  will 
sharply  reduce  the  emission  of  greenhouse 
gasses.  In  a  major  victory,  the  commercial  nu- 
clear power  industry  will  be  forced  to  share 
the  costs  of  cleaning  up  the  Federal  plants 
which  produced  the  enriched  nuclear  fuels  to 
drive  their  atomic  plants 

Finally.  H  R.  776  reauthorizes  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  research  and  development 
programs  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  a  decade, 
establishing  a  formal  mandate  requiring  plan- 
ners to  consider  energy  security,  environ- 
mental safety,  and  least-cost  efficiency  when 
allocating  Federal  research  dollars 

We  made  some  mistakes  crafting  this  bill; 
that  IS  the  risk  you  take  in  setting  out  to  craft 
a  workable  rule  of  law  governing  such  a  wide 
txxJy  of  conflicting  interests. 

By  striking  provisions  which  would  have  re- 
quired Oil  companies  to  set  aside  i  percent  of 
their  production  for  inclusion  in  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve,  we  missed  a  unique  and 
innovative  opportunity  to  insulate  the  US. 
economy  from  the  devastating  impact  of  the 
next  oil  price  shock,  and  to  do  so  at  minimal 
cost  to  producers  and  consumers  alike  Hope- 
fully, that  will  be  corrected  by  an  amendment 
from  the  floor 

Similarly,  my  colleagues  voted  to  rewrite  the 
rules  governing  the  licensing  of  nuclear  p)ower- 
plants  in  a  manner  which  I  believe  will  cut  off 
vital  avenues  ol  public  involvement 

But  the  broad  mandate  t>ehind  this  legisla- 
tion represents  a  stunning  triumph  over  the 
parochial  concerns  that  have  held  American 
energy  policy  in  check  for  12  years.  H.R  766 
otters  the  bold  action  we  have  been  waiting 


(or  since  1981.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  to- 
gether arxJ  pass  the  National  Energy  Policy 
Act 

Mr.  GARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
suf)porl  of  H  R  776,  the  Comprehensive  Na- 
tional Energy  Policy  Act.  I  commend  the  ef- 
forts of  all  nine  committees  in  creating  a 
measure  that  addresses  many  critical  policy 
issues  including  development  of  renewable 
energy  sources,  increased  energy  and  water 
efficiency  in  Federal  facilities  and  State  build- 
ing guidelines,  expansion  of  alternative  motor 
fuels  programs,  nuclear  waste  disposal  and 
p)Ower  generation,  and  increased  efficiency 
and  competition  in  the  electricity  and  natural 
gas  market.  This  measure  will  serve  as  a 
comprehensive  blueprint  for  future  efforts  to 
address  national  energy  policy  questions. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  especially  supportive  of 
the  moratona  on  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
[OCS]  leasing  and  preleasing  activities  in- 
cluded in  title  XX  of  this  measure.  The  policy 
reflected  in  these  provisions  represents,  I  be- 
lieve, a  balanced  and  reasonable  approach  to 
the  important  issue  of  responsible  develop- 
ment of  mineral  resources  in  the  OCS.  By  es- 
tablishing this  10-year  moratona  and  creating 
environmental  sciences  review  panels  for  the 
planning  areas,  this  measure  provides  the 
necessary  time,  information,  and  procedural 
consistency  to  give  proper  weight  and  consid- 
eration to  relevant  environmental  and  socio- 
economic factors. 

This  measure  is  particularly  well  suited  to 
the  needs  of  States,  such  as  Georgia,  In  areas 
that  do  not  currently  face  the  environmental 
and  commercial  pressure  of  OCS  develop- 
ment, but  would  be  subject  to  leasing  under 
the  administration's  energy  development  plan 
There  are  important  environmental,  rec- 
reational, and  commercial  assets  in  coastal 
Georgia  that  are  deserving  of  the  protection 
that  would  be  provided  by  the  thorough  eval- 
uation called  for  in  this  measure.  Georgia's 
coastal  region  contains  many  preserves  and 
scenic  areas  including  the  Cumberland  Island 
Wilderness  Area  and  National  Seashore,  the 
Wolf  Island  National  Wildlife  and  Wilderness 
Area,  the  Wassaw  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
and  many  other  sanctuaries,  parks,  and  ref- 
Ljges. 

In  the  moratona  period,  the  review  panels 
will  have  ample  time  to  collect,  assess,  and 
develop  the  information  necessary  to  make  in- 
telligent and  prudent  decisions  regarding  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  OCS  activities.  In  addi- 
tion to  appointees  from  the  EPA,  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atnnospheric  Administration  [NOAA],  and  the 
Minerals  Management  Service,  the  Environ- 
mental Sciences  Review  panels  will  include  a 
representative  from  each  State  within  the  re- 
view area  which  will  help  assure  that  the  pan- 
el's evaluation  fully  addresses  State  and  local 
interests. 

Finally,  I  would  note  that  m  supporting  the 
provisions  of  title  XX,  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
OCS  development  permanently  ended,  but 
only  delayed  until  appropriate  information  and 
technical  advances  allow  for  the  extraction  of 
OCS  resources  in  an  environmentally  and  so- 
cially responsible  fashion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H.R.  776  and  the  moratorium  on  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  mineral  exploration. 


Mr.  LENT.  Mr,  Chairman,  this  is  a  histonc 
day.  t)ecause  3  years  after  President  Bush 
took  the  lead  by  offering  his  comprehensive 
program,  Congress  is  finally  on  the  verge  of 
passing  a  national  energy  strategy. 

And  It's  not  a  moment  too  soon.  Throughout 
this  debate,  we've  heard  how  Amenca  des- 
perately needs  a  comprehensive  coordinated 
blueprint  to  secure  her  future  energy  supply. 
For  more  than  a  generation,  we've  done  a  lot 
of  talking  about  reducing  our  dependency  on 
foreign  oil.  Today,  we  are  doing  something 
about  It. 

This  bill  makes  dramatic,  necessary  steps 
toward  a  sound  energy  policy.  It  fosters  great- 
er reliance  on  alternative  sources  of  energy, 
such  as  solar,  geothermal,  and  nuclear  It 
streamlines  gas  pipeline  construction,  which 
increases  the  flow  of  clean-burnmg  and  inex- 
pensive natural  gas.  It  encourages  the  use  of 
alternative  fuels,  such  as  electricity  and  com- 
pressed natural  gas,  in  the  vehicles  we  use. 
And  in  doing  these  things,  we  will  afford  great- 
er environmental  protections  to  our  precious 
natural  resources. 

There  are  many  people  who  deserve  rec- 
ognition for  today's  accomplishment  First  and 
foremost,  our  thanks  go  to  President  Bush, 
who  had  the  foresight  and  leadership  to  intro- 
duce his  energy  plan  m  1989.  long  before  the 
Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  brought  energy  back 
to  the  front  page  headlines.  I  would  like  to 
thank  my  good  friend  from  Michigan,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
[Mr.  Dingell);  the  chairman  of  the  Energy  and 
Power  Subcommittee  [Mr.  Sharp];  and  my 
good  friend  from  California  [Mr.  IVIoorhead], 
the  ranking  subcommittee  Republican,  for  their 
leadership  and  perseverance  in  moving  this 
massive  piece  of  legislation  to  this  point. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  time  to  thank 
the  members  of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
minority  staff,  who  worked  18-hour  days  and 
spent  many  sleepless  nights  drafting  and  refin- 
ing this  legislation.  Their  names  won't  make 
the  news  stories  detailing  this  bill,  but  were  it 
not  for  their  efforts,  we  would  not  have  a  bill 
at  all.  So  I  ofler  my  thanks  to;  Jessica  Laverty, 
Cathy  Van  Way,  Margaret  Durbin,  John 
Hambel,  John  Sheik,  Darlene  McMullen, 
Freida  Depe,  Anne-Whitney  Powers,  and  Mimi 
Paredes,  for  their  dedication  and  hard  work.  I 
would  also  like  to  thank  Leonard  Coburn  ot 
the  Department  of  Energy  and  Michael  Rafkey 
of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  who 
were  detailed  to  the  minority  staff,  for  their  as- 
sistance as  well. 

Now  comes  the  difficult  task  of  reconciling 
the  differences  that  exist  between  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  the  policies  of  openness  and 
compromise  that  were  displayed  thus  far  so 
that  we  may  send  to  the  President  for  his  sig- 
nature a  balanced  and  reasonable  energy  bill. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  776,  the  National  Energy  Policy 
Act.  For  the  third  time  in  two  decades  this 
country's  economy  and  national  interests  were 
sehously  jeopardized  by  our  failure  to  develop 
a  strong  energy  policy.  In  previous  years  the 
United  States  failed  to  adequately  respond  to 
these  energy  crises  by  failing  to  take  steps  to 
safeguard  ourselves  from  future  supply  disrup- 
tions and  curb  our  appetite  for  oil.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  legislation  being  considered 
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today  moves  m  tt>e  nght  direction  toward 
achieving  these  goals. 

Energy  policy  is  an  issue  I  feel  very  strongly 
atx)ut  as  I  believe  it  will  have  great  impact  on 
the  future  of  this  Nation.  Last  year  I  introduced 
a  comprehensive  energy  bill,  H,R.  560,  to  take 
steps  to  assure  Amenca's  energy  firture  over 
the  short  arxJ  long  terms  by  taking  immediate 
steps  to  make  us  significantly  less  vulnerat)(e 
to  energy  supply  disruptions,  and  prorrwting 
the  use  of  conservation  and  alternative  fuels 
to  curb  our  dependence  on  oil  over  the  long 
term.  H.R.  776  contains  a  number  of  provi- 
sions either  identical  or  similar  to  ttrase  con- 
tained in  my  bill  including;  the  bill's  provision 
to  require  more  rapid  and  certain  filling  of  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  to  guard  against 
disruptive  oil  shortage;  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  alternative  fuel  vehicles  by  assisting 
the  transition  of  government  and  other  vehicle 
fleets;  encourage  research  and  development 
of  energy  conservation;  and  require  State  utili- 
ties to  conduct  least-cost  planning. 

I  am  also  very  supportive  of  the  legislation's 
provisions  to  defer  sensitive  areas  of  our 
coastline  from  Federal  offsfxjre  oil  and  gas 
leasing  until  environmental  studies  are  con- 
ducted to  adequately  determine  the  impact  of 
development  on  these  areas. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  I  have  led  the  fight 
in  the  Congress  in  opposition  to  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  [OCS]  development  in  environ- 
mentally sensitive  areas.  For  more  than  a  dec- 
ade we  have  fought  year-to-year  t>attles  to 
protect  these  areas  through  annual  leasing 
tjans  on  the  Intenor  Appropriations  bill. 

It  has  always  been  my  position  that  while 
OCS  development  has  a  legitimate  role  to  play 
in  our  Nation's  energy  policy,  it  stx)uld  not  be 
our  first  line  of  defense.  We  must  pursue  con- 
servation measures  and  alternative  sources  of 
energy  tsefore  we  seek  the  development  of 
sensitive  areas  of  our  Nation's  coastlines. 
Moreover.  I  believe  the  Congress  should  set 
up  a  process  by  which  we  would  permanently 
protect  the  particularly  sensitive  areas  of  our 
coastline  while  allowing  development  to  safely 
proceed  in  other  areas.  This  effort  has  been 
hampered  by  the  Department  of  the  Intenor's 
inadequate  data  base  which  has  been  crrti- 
cized  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  as 
being  inadequate  and  unreliable  as  a  basis  for 
making  decisions  concerning  the  environ- 
mental impacts  of  leasing.  For  this  reason,  the 
Congress  has  held  that  the  Department  should 
not  proceed  with  leasing  in  particular  areas 
until  we  can  adequately  determine  the  impacts 
of  offshore  development. 

The  legislation  t>eing  considered  today  pro- 
vides the  appropriate  deferrals  for  these  areas 
while  joint  Federal/State  scientific  panels  ob- 
tain the  information  necessary  to  make  re- 
sponsible decisions  concerning  the  impacts  of 
development  on  sensrtive  regions.  While  the 
issues  of  permanent  protection  is  yet  to  be  ad- 
dressed, this  legislation  advances  the  process 
by  which  Congress  may  consider  areas  (or 
fjermanent  protection  in  the  future.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  suppwrt  these  fxovisions  which  I 
believe  will  lead  to  a  long-term  resolution  o( 
this  contentious  issue. 

I  would  also  like  to  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  tt^t 
these  provisions  would  not  have  been  possitjie 
without  the  leadership  of  Chairman  SiD  Yates, 
Chairman    George    Miller,    and    Chairman 
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Walter  Jones,  and  want  to  commend  them 
lor  their  excellent  work  on  this  important  issue 

Betore  I  close  I  want  to  state  tor  the  record 
that  I  find  it  regrettable  that  important  energy 
issues  like  fuel  economy  standards  are  not 
being  addressed  as  part  of  this  legislation 
Adopting  strict  fuel  economy  standards  is  p)er- 
haps  the  single  most  important  step  we  can 
take  to  help  curb  our  deperxJency  on  oil  over 
the  long  term  and  lead  this  Nation  to  a  more 
positive  energy  future  I  am  concerned  that 
until  forceful  action  is  taken  to  p<omote  con- 
servation we  have  failed  to  fully  address  our 
energy  problems  and  act  in  the  best  long-term 
interest  of  this  Nation  Nonetheless.  I  believe 
ttiis  bill  makes  important  new  gams  m  energy 
fxjiicy  by  promoting  greater  energy  efficiency, 
the  development  of  alternative  sources  of  en- 
ergy, and  protecting  the  Nation  with  a  large 
petroleum  reserve  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  Its  adoption 

f^r  GILLMOR  Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  su(>p»)rt  for  H  R  7/6.  the  Com- 
prehensive National  Energy  Policy  Act.  and  in 
particular  its  provisions  to  amend  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  and  expand 
wholesale  power  competition  Increasing  corrv 
petition  in  the  generation  of  wholesale  electric 
power  will  ultimately  reduce  rates  paid  by 
electric  customers  I  therefore  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  protect  provisions  for  expanded 
transmission  access  and  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  reform  as  they  prepare  to  rec- 
orx;ile  differences  in  the  conference  commit- 
tee 

Nevertheless,  certain  strengthening  modi- 
fications to  the  electricity  title  are  essential  to 
fully  achieve  the  intent  of  the  Congress  I  sug- 
gest the  following  strengthening  modifications: 

First,  section  /23  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
|FERC|  to  require  transmitting  utilities  to  trans- 
mit electricity  to  wholesale  power  purchasers, 
but  would  prohibit  any  requirement  that  a 
transmitting  utility  transmit  electricity  directly  to 
an  ultimate  retail  consumer  However,  under 
the  bill  as  presently  written,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible tor  a  new  wholesale  purchaser  of  elec- 
tricity to  be  created  solely  lor  the  purpose  of 
circumventing  the  prohibition  against  manda- 
tory transmission  to  ultimate  consumers 

The  prohibition  against  mandatory  trans- 
mission service  to  individual  retail  consumers, 
such  as  large  industrial  installations,  is  nee 
essary  to  protect  the  right  of  a  utility  to  serve 
customers  of  all  classes  withm  its  service 
area  Failure  to  protect  this  right  would  lead  to 
higher  rates  and  charges  for  electric  service 
provided  to  residential  and  small  commercial 
consumers  served  by  a  utility,  without  any  oft- 
setting  economic  benefit  to  the  community  It 
IS  my  understanding  that  this  issue  may  be 
addressed  without  unduly  affecting  develop- 
ment of  legitimate  indepenfJent  power  produc- 
ers or  municipal  systems  I  would  hope  that 
my  colleagues  in  conference  will  work  to  close 
this  loophole 

Second,  the  drafters  of  the  bill  recogm/ed 
that  if  would  be  unfair  to  permit  issuance  of  an 
order  by  the  FERC  requiring  mandatory  trans- 
mission service  if  the  provision  of  such  service 
is  economically  disadvantage  the  customers  of 
the  transmitting  utility  subject  to  the  order 

Utility  transmission  systems  are  inter- 
connected to  form  a   multistate   transmission 
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grid  Because  of  a  basic  law  of  physics,  a 
mandatory  transmission  order  issued  to  one 
utility  may  affect  the  reliability  of  service  and 
costs  to  consumers  of  other  utilities  owning 
portions  of  the  interstate  transmission  system 
There  is  no  valid  reason  to  protect  the  con 
sumers  of  the  transmitting  utility  subject  to  the 
mandatory  wheeling  order  without  similarly 
protecting  consumers  of  other  utilities  which 
may  be  aft€K;ted  It  would  therefore  be  consist- 
ent with  Congress'  pro-consumer  intentions  to 
expand  the  existing  prohibition  against  manda 
tory  wheeling  orders  having  an  undue  adverse 
impact  on  transmitting  utilities  m  order  to  as- 
sure that  consumers  of  all  utilities  which  may 
be  affected  by  the  order  are  properly  pro 
tected 

Third,  the  bill  requires  FERC  to  establish  for 
mandated  transmission  service  rates  and 
charges  sufficient  to  compensate  the  service 
transmitting  utility  lor  all  prudent  costs  incurred 
in  connection  with  transmission  and  necessary 
associated  services.  Although  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  necessary  associated  serv- 
ices include  the  provision  of  standby  genera- 
tion by  the  transmitting  utility  which  may  t^ 
utilized  in  the  event  the  delivery  of  electricity 
to  the  transmitting  utility  is  interrupted,  the  bill 
does  not  specifically  provide  for  recovery  of 
the  costs  of  this  service  Failure  to  specify  that 
the  costs  of  this  standby  generation  service 
may  be  recovered  from  the  transmission  serv- 
ice customer  will  lead  to  costly  litigation  and 
may  result  in  denying  to  the  transmitting  utility 
the  right  to  recover  the  costs  of  standby  gen- 
eration cafjacity  The  bill  should  therefore  be 
clanfied  to  provide  assurance  that  FERC  will 
be  required  to  consider  the  cost  of  standby 
generation  service  in  establishing  rales  and 
charges  for  transmission  service 

Fourth.  I  am  concerned  atx)ut  provisions 
that  require  utilities  to  make  a  good-faith  effort 
to  build  additional  transmission  capacity  m 
order  to  handle  the  needs  of  others  If  the  util- 
ity cannot  build  due  to  t>eing  unable  to  obtain 
the  necessary  approvals  under  applicable 
Federal.  State,  and  local  environmental  siting 
laws,  they  will  be  relieved  from  the  order  to 
build  My  concern  is  that  the  conditions  of  re- 
lief are  incomplete  What  if  the  utility  is  unable 
to  acquire  the  land''  What  if  the  Slate  denies 
a  request  for  a  certificate  tor  convenience  and 
necessity''  What  it  there  are  other  zoning  re- 
strictions'' Also  the  definition  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  good-failh  effort  is  critical  Does  the 
utility  have  to  offer  5  or  10  times  market  value 
to  buy  the  lartd''  Does  the  utility  have  to  try  for 
5  or  10  years  before  they  are  relieved  of  the 
order''  When  is  enough  enough''  The  con- 
ferees should  ensure  the  language  is  clear 
and  lair  so  that  a  good-failh  eflort  is  not  irrv 
possible 

With  these  changes,  the  Comprehensive 
National  Energy  Policy  Act  will  better  achieve 
the  enhanced  efficiencies  in  electric  energy 
production  and  transmission  which  the  Corv 
gress  desires 

Mr  DE  LUGO  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  sup>- 
pori  of  section  1404  This  section  recognizes 
the  need  for  sp)ecial  planning  to  ensure  that 
the  U  S  associated  insular  areas  would  not  be 
inadvertently  cut  off  from  their  sole  energy 
source  should  there  be  a  disruption  in  the  Na- 
tion's oil  supplies 

It  does  so  by  requiring  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy   to    undertake    a    study    of    the    unique 


vulnerabilities  of  these  relatively  small  and  dis- 
tant islands  to  oil  supply  disruption  Consulta- 
tion with  those  Federal  agencies  with  respon- 
sibilities for  these  insular  areas — the  Oftice  of 
the  President  in  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  m  the  case  of  the 
other  insular  areas— is  intended  so  that  a  thor- 
ough, balanced  outcome  is  achieved 

The  focal  point  of  this  study.  Mr  Chairman, 
would  be  to  plan  how  these  eight  Carit)bean 
and  Pacific  Island  groups  for  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  spe- 
cial responsibilities,  will  gain  access  to  oil  dur- 
ing times  of  national  emergency 

These  insular  areas  are  almost  totally  de- 
pendent upon  imported  oil.  and  their  only 
means  of  obtaining  it  is  through  ocean  ship- 
ping Complicating  their  vulnerability  further  is 
their  distance  from  any  sources  of  oil  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  in 
particular  A  cut  off  in  any  oil  supply  to  them 
would  literally  be  a  cut  off  in  a  lifeline  to  them 

These  points  illustrate  that,  although  the 
current  system  of  allocating  petroleum  from 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  may  be  efti- 
cient  in  the  case  of  the  mainland  United 
Slates,  the  current  system  is  far  from  depend- 
able where  the  insular  areas  are  concerned 
Workable  ad|uslments  should  therefore  be 
made,  Mr  Chairman,  in  light  of  these  areas' 
unique  situations  and  needs 

One  cost-effective  and  practical  solution  to 
this  problem  might  be  the  creation  of  regional 
reserves  m  the  Pacific  and  the  Caribbean 
This  has  been  requested  by  all  of  the  U  S  in- 
sular area  governments  and  proposed  in  the 
U  S.  Senate 

Another  possibility  supported  by  the  Senate 
and  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
is  that  the  insular  areas  t>e  guaranteed  a  small 
percentage  of  a  drawdown  from  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  if  the  Secretary  agrees  that 
this  IS  needed  to  avert  an  insular  oil  crisis 

Yet  anottier  proposal  endorsed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Interior  and  Insular  Attairs  Com- 
mittee would  permit  priority  loading  of  insular 
area  vessels  in  order  to  avert  an  insular  en- 
ergy crisis 

Representatives  of  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  were  not  ready  to  agree  to 
these  proposals  But  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Chairman  John  DingEll  and  Sut>- 
committee  Chairman  Philip  Sharp,  recognized 
that  special  provisions  may  need  to  be  made 
to  ensure  insular  access  to  vital  oil  supplies 
during  an  energy  crisis. 

Thus.  they,  on  behalf  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee,  and  Chairman  George 
Miller  and  I.  on  t>ehalf  of  the  interior  and  In- 
sular Attairs  Committee,  reached  agreement 
on  this  provision  II  substitutes  for  one  in  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee's  re- 
ported bill 

I  have  suggested  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  emergency  oil  supply  needs  of  the  insular 
areas  may  be  addressed.  Mr  Chairman.  Care- 
ful thought  and  analysis  wiii  produce  others.  I 
am  sure 

The  key  point  is  that  unlike  the  mainland 
States,  which  obtain  their  oil  via  rail,  highway, 
pipeline,  and  tanker,  these  insular  areas  can 
get  their  oil  only  via  tanker  They  simply  have 
no  other  options 

In  view  of  this.  I  commend  all  involved  for 
recognizing  the  need  to  address  this  matter 


which  IS  of  such  serious  concern  to  the  insular 
areas.  In  particular,  as  chairman  of  the  Insular 
and  International  Aftairs  Subcommittee.  I  ap- 
preciate the  cooperation  of  Chairmen  Dingell 
and  Sharp;  the  leadership  of  Cliairman 
George  Miller;  the  support  of  my  fellow  Rep- 
resentatives from  insular  areas.  Eni  F.H. 
Faleomavaega,  Antonio  Colorado,  and  Ben 
Blaz.  and.  in  the  other  body,  the  leadership  of 
Daniel  Akaka  and  actions  of  Daniel  Inouye 
and  J.  Bennett  Johnston. 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  sound 
and  balanced  national  energy  strategy  is  a 
cornerstone  to  national  security,  economic 
prosperity,  and  the  environment. 

H.R.  766.  the  Comprehensive  National  En- 
ergy Policy  Act  contains  many  important  provi- 
sions. I  want  to  focus  my  comments  on  sev- 
eral that  are  of  great  importance  to  the  people 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  first  provision  suspends  all  oil  and  gas 
preleasing  and  leasing  activities  off  the  coasts 
of  Washington  and  Oregon  until  after  the  year 
2000  This  measure  will  ensure  interim  protec- 
tion from  administration  officials  who  have  pro- 
nxiled  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  [OCS]  as 
an  energy  reserve  needing  only  to  be  explored 
and  tapp>ed.  and  from  officials  who  have 
pushed  aggressive  leasing  programs  despite 
conflicts  with  other  resources  and  desires  of 
coastal  areas.  I  fully  support  this  provision  as 
a  way  of  providing  interim  protection  from  oil 
and  gas  development  until  we  are  able  to  se- 
cure a  permanent  ban. 

Permanent  protection  is  provided  by  H  R 
766  However,  for  a  discrete  area  soon  to  be 
designated  by  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  [NOAA]  as  a  na- 
tional marine  sanctuary.  This  fall,  IMOAA  is  ex- 
pected to  issue  a  final  environmental  impact 
statement  and  regulations  to  designate  the 
sanctuary  on  the  Olympic  coast  of  Washington 
State  I  offered  this  provision  for  permanent 
protection  in  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee,  because  by  all  accounts  this 
region  of  the  coast  provides  some  of  our 
country's  most  valued  resources  and  warrants 
immediate  permanent  protection  from  the 
threat  of  offshore  oil  and  gas  production. 

H  R.  766  also  contains  an  important  provi- 
sion to  reverse  a  decision  by  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Regulatory  Commission  [FERC]  to  re- 
strict the  authority  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  [FWS]  and  the  National  Manne  Fish- 
eries Service  [NMFS]  to  prescnbe  fishways  for 
hydropower  projects  Last  year,  through  its 
rulemaking  process.  FERC  tned  to  limit  the 
authority  of  the  FWS  and  the  NMFS  by  defin- 
ing fishways  as  facilities  for  upstream  fish  pas- 
sage, but  not  for  downstream  passage.  This 
action  was  not  only  a  roadblock  to  efforts  to 
rebuild  our  fisheries,  but  also  a  clear  infringe- 
ment upon  the  authorities  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies charged  with  protecting  and  enhancing 
these  resources 

In  light  of  public  outrage,  and  legislation  I  in- 
troduced. FERC  modified  its  fishway  definition 
to  recognize  the  downstream  passage  needs 
of  some  fish.  However,  this  revised  definition 
still  limits  the  role  of  the  Federal  fisheries 
agencies.  For  the  first  lime  in  some  70  years. 
FERC  would  be  in  the  position  of  deciding 
which  fishway  prescriptions  were  required  and 
which  were  not. 

Title  17  of  H.R.  766  would  repeal  this  im- 
proper FERC  rule  and  clarity  that  the  authority 


for  establishing  fishway  prescriptions  t>elongs 
to  the  FWS  and  the  NMFS,  and  not  FERC.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  provision. 

Finally,  while  I  am  pleased  with  aspects  of 
H.R.  776  that  suspend  oil  and  gas  leasing  ac- 
tivity and  ensure  adequate  fish  passage  at  hy- 
droelectric projects,  I  am  disappointed  that  this 
bill  does  not  address  the  problem  of  global 
warming. 

Scientists  have  concluded  that  continued 
emissions  of  cartxjn  dioxide  and  other  green- 
house gases  will  lead  to  global  warming. 
While  the  full  consequences  of  this  are  difficult 
to  gauge,  experts  fear  they  may  be  cata- 
strophic. Some  of  the  possible  results  are:  se- 
vere droughts,  hurricanes  and  floods;  in- 
creased spread  of  Infectious  disease;  devasta- 
tion of  many  of  our  planets  ecosystems;  and 
drastic  declines  in  agricultural  productivity. 

Given  the  senousness  of  these  threats,  our 
Government  cannot  delay  any  longer.  It  is  es- 
sential that  we  join  the  other  industrialized  na- 
tions and  act  now  to  stabilize  the  emission  of 
cart)on  dioxide.  The  European  Community, 
Canada,  Japan,  and  Australia  have  already 
agreed  to  support  stabilization  of  carbon  diox- 
ide emissions  at  1990  levels  by  the  year  2000 
According  to  studies  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  other  organizations,  this  can  be 
achieved  with  little  cost.  Some  studies  even 
predict  net  savings. 

This  is  a  critical  turning  point  in  human  his- 
tory. The  actions  we  take  now — or  fail  to  take 
now — could  well  determine  the  fate  of  our  spe- 
cies and  our  planet.  We  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  an  amendment  to  stabilize 
U.S.  emissions  at  1990  levels  by  the  year 
2000  and  I  support  it. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  concern  about 
portions  of  the  transmission  access  provisions 
in  title  Vll  of  this  bill.  I  am  referring  to  the  po- 
tential for  so-called  sham  wholesale  trans- 
actions that  could  result  in  mandatory  wheel- 
ing of  electricity  to  retail  customers. 

The  current  provisions  of  H.R.  776  prohibit 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
[FERC)  from  directly  ordering  utilities  to  wheel 
power  for  third  parties  to  retail  customers 
However,  the  language  as  written  could  result 
in  FERC  issuing  wheeling  orders  for  trans- 
actions that  appear  to  be  wholesale  but  actu- 
ally are  retail  in  nature — a  sham  wholesale 
transaction.  For  example.  FERC  could  order  a 
utility  to  wheel  power  to  a  broker  who  would 
simply  resell  the  power  directly  to  the  utility's 
retail  customers.  Another  example  is  a  large 
shopping  center  that  fries  to  purchase  elec- 
tricity at  wholesale  rates  and  resells  it  to  the 
building's  tenants. 

If  these  types  of  transactions  are  allowed  to 
occur,  the  result  will  be  higher  electric  bills  for 
small  businesses  and  residential  customers. 
Utilities  are  obligated  to  provide  electricity  to 
all  of  the  customers  in  their  service  lerritones. 
They  must  plan  for  enough  generating,  dis- 
tnbulion.  and  transmission  capacity  to  meet 
the  projected  demands  from  their  customers.  If 
some  of  a  utility's  more  significant  customers 
are  able  to  switch  to  other  electncity  suppliers, 
the  fixed  costs  of  the  utility's  system  will  be 
paid  for  by  the  smaller  pool  of  small  commer- 
cial and  residential  customers. 

I  also  would  like  to  point  out  that  one  of  the 
major  objectives  of  the  bill  before  us  is  to  en- 
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courage  utilities  to  expand  their  energy  effi- 
ciency efforts.  However,  retail  wheeling  will 
penalize  those  utilities  which  f^ave  aggressive 
demand  side  management  [DSM]  programs — 
that  I  support. 

Because  energy  efficiency  programs  result 
in  lower  electricity  demand,  near-term  elec- 
tricity rates  increase  in  order  for  a  utility  to  re- 
cover Its  costs.  If  large  customers  are  allowed 
to  shop  among  electric  generators  for  the 
cheapest  power,  it  is  likely  that  ttie  most  at- 
tractive candidates  will  be  those  generators 
which  do  not  have  extensive  DSM  program 
Requinng  utilities  to  compete  for  large  cus- 
tomers would  discourage  utilities  from  engag- 
ing in  DSM  program,  as  well  as  public  service 
programs,  such  as  low-income  home  energy 
assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  who  will 
serve  on  the  conference  committee  on  this  bill 
to  address  these  concerns.  Othen/^ise.  this 
country's  small  businesses  and  residential 
customers  will  inevitably  see  their  utility  bills 
increase. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  although  I 
strongly  endorse  the  concept  of  a  national  en- 
ergy policy  in  this  country.  I  am  going  to  vote 
today  in  opposition  to  H.R.  776.  the  National 
Energy  Policy  Act.  I  am  disappointed  that  this 
bill  does  little  to  promote  alternative  fuels,  but 
rather  continues  the  policy  of  relaying  pnmanly 
on  nuclear  power  and  foreign  energy  sources 
for  our  Nation's  energy  requirements  Con- 
gress should  be  advocating  a  long-term  en- 
ergy policy  which  emphasizes  the  develop- 
ment of  domestically  produced,  renewable, 
and  non-petroleum  sources  of  energy 

Last  week,  the  House  rejected  the  Jontz/ 
Ewing  amendment  which  would  have  directed 
the  Department  of  Energy  to  establish  an  oc- 
tane replacement  program  using  domestically 
produced,  renewable,  nonpetroleum  sources. 
This  octane  replacement  program  would  have 
provided  an  incentive  for  oil  companies  to  shift 
from  the  use  of  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  which 
cause  toxic  emissions,  to  the  cleaner  burning 
ethanol  which  reduces  these  emissions  in  ex- 
haust fumes.  Also,  the  amendment  would 
have  reduced  imports  of  foreign  oil  by  80  mil- 
lion barrels  m  the  first  year  and  by  300  mil- 
lions barrels  by  2006. 

While  the  bill  does  contain  some  tax  incen- 
tives for  renewable  snercy  and  alternative 
fuels,  it  IS  unlikely  that  these  provisions  will 
survive  conference  committee  because  the 
Senate's  version  of  this  legislation  did  not  con- 
tain incentives  for  renewable  and  alternative 
fuels. 

The  United  States  needs  to  move  away 
from  our  dependence  on  foreign  energy  and 
t)egin  to  promote  domestic  alternatives.  H.R 
776  falls  short  on  these  priorities.  For  that  rea- 
son. I  intent  to  vote  no  on  the  National  Energy 
Policy  Act. 

Mr  PAYNE  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  energy  package  before  us 
today. 

I  believe  we  must  encourage  our  Nation's 
energy  independence  and  help  secure  eco- 
nomic growth.  I  believe  this  bill  addresses 
these  needs  m  a  responsible  and  workable 
fashion. 

I  have  long  held  the  view  that  we  must  in- 
vest in  our  future  if  we  are  going  to  be  com- 
petitive in  today's  world  marltet. 
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One  important  provision  of  this  bill  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  disregard  cer- 
tain costs  in  evaluating  bids  to  perform  nuclear 
hot  ceil  services. 

There  is  only  one  commercially  available  hot 
cell  laboratory  located  m  the  United  Slates 
that  can  perform  post-irradiation  examination 
on  full  size  pressurized  water  reactor  fuel  as- 
semblies. This  facility,  Babcock  arxj  Wilcox. 
Inc..  in  Lynchburg,  VA,  has  undergone  fre- 
quent expansions  and  continuous  upt^rades  to 
rank  as  one  of  the  most  versatile  commercial 
facilities  available  lor  irradiated  materials  re- 
search today 

The  Department  of  Energy  has  been  award- 
ing contracts  and  sutxontracts  lor  these  serv- 
ices to  foreign  competitors  Less  stringent  en- 
vironmental regulations  and  government  sut>- 
sidies  abroad  enable  these  competitors  to 
make  lower  bids 

Most  importantly,  U  S  bidders  have  to  in- 
clude a  27-percent  decommissioning  charge  in 
their  bids,  while  foreign  competitors  do  not 

This  legislation  will  restore  a  level  playing 
field  to  this  area  ot  research  and  development 
by  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  review 
bids  for  hot  cell  services  with  the  same  regu- 
latory add-ons  applied  to  foreign  bids  as  to 
US  bids 

The  United  States  cannot  allow  this  vital  re- 
search and  yet  another  industrial  capability  to 
move  offshore.  I  believe  we  must  stem  this 
troubling  trend  for  rnany  of  our  small  and  serv- 
ices industries  across  America  and  keep 
Americans  working 

I  commend  Chairmen  DiNGELL,  Chairman 
Sharp,  Mi  if  m,  Mr  McxoBMeAD,  and  all  other 
committees  and  subcommittees  with  jurisdic- 
tion for  their  hard  work  in  producing  such  a 
comprehensive  energy  package  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  bill. 

Mr  GALLO  Mr  Chairman,  today,  I  rise  in 
Support  of  the  Comprehensive  Energy  Policy 
Act,  H  R  7^6  I  believe  the  eight  committees 
involved  have  done  an  excellent  job  in  crafting 
an  energy  bill  that  has  taken  a  balanced  ap- 
proach. 

Last  year,  I  praised  the  President  (or  his 
leadership  when  he  sent  to  Congress  a  na- 
tional energy  strategy  that  addressed  his  prior- 
ities and  highlighted  the  importance  ol  this 
issue  as  part  of  his  domestic  agenda  I  com- 
mend him  lor  making  energy  policy  a  national 
issue. 

H  R  776  puts  fortfi  many  provisions  that 
promote  energy  efficiency,  energy  conserva- 
tion, and  the  use  of  alternative  fuels  I  was 
very  pleased  to  see  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  included  Representative  Andrews' 
provision  for  alternative  fuels  refueling  stations 
in  the  bill. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  3100,000  tax  deduc- 
tion for  refueling  equipment  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  it  IS  very  imporlant  lor  the  United 
States  to  provide  incentives  for  individuals  to 
use  clean  alternative  fuels  and  am  happy  to 
suppon  this  provision 

Last  month,  I  introduced  similar  legislation 
to  promote  the  use  of  alternative  iuels  My  bill. 
H  R  5016,  would  provide  grants  to  States  and 
individuals  to  develop  clean  fuels  distribution 
outlets  in  areas  with  severe  ozone  problems 
Under  the  Clean  Air  Act  passed  last  year. 
Congress  required  States  to  meet  tough  clean 
air   standards     States   like    New   Jersey   ate 


going  to  have  a  tough  time  meeting  these  re- 
quirements unless  we  take  aggressive  action 
now  to  promote  cleaner  fuels  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  do  nothing. 

1  believe  the  comprehensive  energy  strat- 
egy, H  R  776  takes  an  important  step  in  the 
right  direction  However,  I  still  tielieve  we  can 
do  nx)re  That  is  why  I  will  continue  to  urge 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  to  pass 
my  legislation  so  that  we  build  upon  the  incen- 
tives in  H.R  776  and  provide  for  the  ex- 
panded use  of  alternative  fuels 

As  the  author  of  H.R.  193,  a  bil!  to  provide 
a  mass  transit  incentive  up  to  875  a  month,  I 
am  pleased  to  see  that  H  R  776  includes  a 
provision  that  provides  lor  a  realistic  fringe 
benefit  in  the  amount  of  S60  for  those  who 
use  mass  transit 

With  this  critical  energy-saving  program  in 
place,  we  can  promote  the  use  of  mass  transit 
by  offering  realistic  alternatives  to  individual 
commuters.  It  has  become  very  clear  that  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  traffic  on  our  highways 
must  be  a  top  priority  it  we  are  committed  to 
reducing  energy  consumption  as  well  as  to 
meeting  Clear  Air  Act  standards 

The  best  way  to  reduce  traffic  is  through  im- 
provements in  mass  transit  and  a  greater  em- 
phasis on  car  pooling  in  areas  where  mass 
transit  could  not  meet  the  needs  of  commut- 
ers 

Even  though  my  original  legislation  would 
have  set  a  ceiling  at  375,  I  was  especially 
pleased  to  see  that  compromise  language 
could  be  reached.  H  R  776  sets  the  monthly 
incentive  at  360,  but  allows  the  rate  to  rise  in 
future  years  to  adjust  for  inflation.  I  am  please 
with  the  strong  bipartisan  support  for  this  en- 
ergy-saving measure,  and  am  happy  to  su(> 
pon  this  monumental  piece  of  legislation 

Also  contained  m  H  R.  776  is  a  bipartisan 
effort  by  members  o(  the  northeast-midwest 
congressional  coalition  to  encourage  utilities  to 
assist  industries  m  achieving  greater  energy 
efficiency. 

The  provision  provides  grants  to  States 
which  encourage  utilities  to  provide  energy  ef- 
ficiency and  technology  assistance  to  indus- 
tries within  their  service  areas  Programs  such 
as  this  one  contribute  greatly  to  our  national 
goal  ol  energy  efficiency  and  I  tielieve  the 
manufacturing  sector  can  be  an  important 
player  in  meeting  that  goal. 

This  IS  a  positive  program  that  will  create  a 
partnership  between  Government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  make  our  industries  more  en- 
ergy efficient  and  cleaner.  These  grants  will 
fund  projects  to  conserve  energy,  cut  waste, 
operate  more  efficiently,  and  remain  competi- 
tive The  best  way  to  preserve  our  industrial 
base  is  to  prepare  for  future  needs  and  this 
provision  encourages  just  that 

As  cochair  of  the  coalition,  1  am  proud  ol 
this  bipartisan  effort  to  promote  conservation 
and  competitive  policies  as  critical  compo- 
nents ol  our  Nation's  energy  policy  This  is  ex- 
actly the  reason  why  the  northwest-midwest 
coalition  exists— to  provide  effective  leadership 
on  issues  of  great  importarKe  to  our  region 

In  addition,  this  bipartisan  support  allowed 
us  to  be  successful  in  beating  back  efforts  to 
limit  supplies  of  both  oil  and  gas  to  our  region 
Specifically,  we  were  able  to  pass  an  amend- 
ment which  makes  it  illegal  lor  States  to  re- 
strict the  production  of  natural  gas  tor  the  pur- 
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pose  of  raising  oil  prices  We  were  also  suc- 
cessful in  not  allowing  an  amendment  which 
would  have  established  an  oil  import  fee  by 
setting  a  floor  price  for  crude  oil  This  amend- 
ment alone  could  have  cost  American  con- 
sumers billions  of  dollars  in  higher  energy 
bills. 

Overall,  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R  776  goes  a 
long  way  in  providing  important  measures  and 
policies  to  meet  our  Nation's  energy  needs 
and  1  enthusiastically  suppon  this  bill 

Mr  DE  LUGO  Mr  Chairman,  title  27  would 
be  the  Insular  Areas  Energy  Security  Act  It  in- 
cludes most  ol  the  provisions  reported  by  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  to  ad- 
dress the  unique  energy-related  problems  of 
the  insular  areas  for  which  the  United  States 
has  special  responsibilities 

The  energy  situations  ot  these  eight  Canb- 
tjean  and  Pacific  Island  groups  are  different 
from  those  of  the  States  For  example,  m 
some  cases  insular  power  systems — like  insu- 
lar infrastructure  in  general — are  so  under- 
developed that  the  quality  of  life  is  less  than 
that  which  most  Americans  enjoy,  the  health 
of  individuals  is  imperiled,  and  the  economic 
development  that  the  areas  need  is  impeded 

Insular  areas  often  cannot  benefit  from 
economies  of  scale,  are  distant  from  supplies, 
and  cannot  link  into  other  power  systems 
They  are  almost  totally  dependent  upon  inv 
ported  oil  as  well  as  ocean  shipping  of  it  and 
are  extremely  vulnerable  to  increases  in  oii 
prices. 

Our  islands  have  an  abundance  of  potential 
energy  created  by  the  sun.  the  wind,  and  the 
ocean.  But  they  lack  the  resources  needed  to 
tap  this  potential. 

They  also  lack  political  and  economic 
power,  and  are  treated  inequitably  under  some 
programs  Yet.  they  have  relatively  greater  so- 
cial needs  than  the  States 

Insular  areas  face  different  environmental 
circumstances  and  pollution  problems  than  the 
U  S  mainland.  Federal  actions  have  left  a  leg- 
acy of  lingering  problems  of  nuclear  contami- 
nation and  toxic  wastes  in  some  islands. 

Section  2702  would  update  the  existing  au- 
thorization for  projects  to  reduce  insular  de- 
pendence up>on  imported  oil  and  maximize  use 
ot  indigenous  renewable  resources  II  would 
expand  the  authorization — which  relates  to 
projects  identified  m  a  1982  report  by  the  En- 
ergy Department — to  include  any  projects  that 
meet  the  law's  objectives 

Section  2703  would  expand  the  ban  on  con- 
sideration of  the  Marshall  Islands  as  a  site  for 
nuclear  waste  disposal  to  all  of  the  insular 
areas,  consistent  with  the  law  that  requires 
specific  congressional  approval  for  the  storage 
ot  nuclear  waste  m  the  United  States  and 
U  S  -administered  insular  areas 

Section  2704  would  require  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  plan  how  to  develop  the  electrical 
system  of  Palau,  including  meeting  any  related 
obligations,  in  consultation  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  islands  It  is  consistent  with  our 
Nation's  responsibility  to  develop  this  trust  ter- 
ritory 

Although  the  United  Stales  has  had  this  ob- 
ligation for  45  years,  some  people  in  the  is- 
lands do  not  have  electricity  at  all  and  others 
only  have  it  for  part  of  the  day  Further,  Palau 
faces  substantial  claims  related  to  its  pnmary 
power  facilitips  acquired  in  a  bad  and  corrupt 
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deal  made  possible  by  the  actions  of  some 
Federal  officials. 

Section  2705  would  reinstate  the  eligibility  of 
the  Marshall  Islands  and  Micronesia  for  clean- 
up of  PCB's  brought  into  the  islands  m  power 
equipment  installed  during  the  United  States 
trusteeship. 

An  issue  that  would  have  been  addressed 
by  another  one  of  the  provisions  reported  by 
the  Intenor  arxj  Insular  Affairs  Committee — in- 
sular access  to  oil  during  shortages — is  ad- 
dressed, as  1  explained  earlier,  by  section 
1404  of  the  bill  under  a  compromise  between 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committees. 

The  intent  and  background  of  the  insular 
provisions  of  this  bill  are  further  explained  in 
the  report  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee. 

As  chairman  of  the  Insular  and  International 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  leadership  of  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  George  Miller,  and  not 
the  support  of  my  fellow  Representatives  of 
the  insular  areas.  Eni  F.H.  Faleomavaega, 
Antonio  Colorado,  and  Ben  Bla2.  on  them. 

Finally,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept  this 
title  and  the  House  to  approve  this  bill. 

Mr  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  1  rise  m 
support  of  H.R.  776.  the  Comprehensive  Na- 
tional Energy  Policy  Act.  I  want  to  commend 
the  chairmen  and  ranking  members  who  have 
worked  so  diligently  to  resolve  the  many  dif- 
ferences that  confronted  us  in  crafting  this  leg- 
islation. 

Our  Nation  has  lacked  a  comprehensive  en- 
ergy policy  for  far  too  long.  This  bill  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  that  direction.  However,  there 
are  a  few  provisions  which  I  remain  concerned 
over  and  which  merit  our  attention  as  we  pre- 
pare to  move  this  bill  toward  conference  with 
the  Senate. 

The  electricity  title  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to  re- 
quire transmitting  utilities  to  transmit  electricity 
to  wholesale  power  purchasers,  but  would  pro- 
hibit any  transmission  to  an  ultimate 
consumer.  The  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee clearly  intended  this  provision  to  be  a 
complete  ban  on  retail  wheeling.  The  purpose 
of  transmission  access  has  been  to  increase 
competition  in  the  wholesale  and  not  retail 
power  markets. 

Nevertheless.  I  am  concerned  that  reform 
may  be  construed  to  circumvent  this  ban.  It  is 
possible  that  a  new  wholesale  purchaser  of 
electricity  may  be  created  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  skirting  the  prohibition  against  manda- 
tory transmission  to  retail  customers. 

Eliminating  this  loophole  is  important  to 
Ohio's  ratepayers.  The  prohibition  against 
mandatory  transmission  service  to  individual 
retail  customers  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
right  of  a  utility  to  serve  customers  of  all  class- 
es within  its  service  area.  Failure  to  protect 
this  right,  and  the  loss  of  large  retail  cus- 
tomers because  of  sham  transactions,  could 
lead  to  higher  rates  and  charges  for  electric 
service  provided  to  ratepayers  m  Ohio  and 
across  the  Nation. 

For  example,  if  a  larger  retail  customer  were 
to  purchase  power  from  a  sham  entity  who 
served  only  that  customer,  those  residential 
ratepayers  who  remain  would  have  to  bear  the 
costs  of  a  system  which  was  built  to  handle  all 


customers.  Additionally,  because  the  entity  is 
a  sham,  the  community  would  not  receive  an 
economic  tjenefit  that  would  normally  be  asso- 
ciated with  legitimate  wholesale  competition.  It 
IS  therefore  necessary  to  close  the  existing 
loophole  in  the  bill  in  order  to  preserve  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  to  preclude  mandatory  retail 
wheeling  and  to  ensure  that  large  industrials 
do  not  subsidize  the  costs  of  greater  whole- 
sale power  competition  through  those  rate- 
payers who  remain. 

Finally,  as  I  stated  dunng  full  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  markup,  transactions 
between  an  affiliate  and  its  parent  should  be 
allowed  in  terms  of  power  and  nonpower 
sales,  as  long  as  States  are  granted  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  facets  of  the  transactions  and  the 
transactions  tsenefit  consumers.  In  order  to  in- 
crease wholesale  power  competition,  all  sup- 
pliers, including  affiliates,  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  compete.  Therefore.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  work  in  conference  to  craft  pro- 
visions which  counter  the  abuses  associated 
with  self-dealing  while  still  allowing  for  affiliate 
transactions  to  occur. 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman;  H.R,  776.  the 
Comprehensive  National  Energy  Policy  Act, 
broadens  the  authonty  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  [FERC]  to  order  utili- 
ties to  wheel  power  for  others.  In  addition, 
under  this  broader  authority,  the  FERC  will  be 
able  to  require  utilities  to  build  new  trans- 
mission lines  for  use  by  others.  This  increased 
authority  raises  two  serious  concerns. 

First,  it  IS  not  clear  that  merely  having  the 
FERC  require  a  utility  to  build  will  result  in 
lines  being  built.  There  are  permits  and  land 
rights  to  acquire  that  are  largely  at  the  dictates 
ot  the  States.  The  States  can  certainly  frus- 
trate the  process  of  adding  new  lines. 

The  second  issue  deals  with  the  matter  of 
who  pays  for  lines.  Again,  requiring  a  utility  to 
build  new  transmission  lines  will  not  nec- 
essarily result  in  the  costs  toeing  placed  upon 
the  right  parties.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  risk 
involved  with  construction  and  clearly  the 
beneficiaries  should  bear  them.  Any  orders  to 
build  must  fully  resolve  any  cost  allocation  is- 
sues before  construction  tiegins. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issues  involved  in  the 
construction  of  new  lines  are  senous  and  their 
resolution  is  critical  to  the  expansion  of  our 
Nation's  transmission  capacity.  At  the  very 
least,  the  States  should  have  a  say  in  deter- 
mining if  new  construction  is  required  or  who 
will  pay.  1  urge  our  conferees  on  the  energy 
bill  to  include  a  role  for  the  States  in  this  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  passage  of  H.R.  776,  the  National  Energy 
Policy  Act. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Iraqi  dictator.  Saddam 
Hussem.  invaded  Kuwait,  and  by  so  doing 
threw  the  oil-consuming  world  into  economic 
turmoil  as  he  wantonly  destroyed  large  oil  sup- 
plies in  that  occupied  nation. 

The  stirring  and  painful  memones  of  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  fighting  a  war  last  year 
in  the  Persian  Gulf — and  dying — reminds  us  of 
the  absolute  necessity  to  wean  ourselves  from 
a  dangerous  dependence  on  foreign  oil.  An- 
other madman  could  once  again  plunge  us 
into  bloody  battle  over  oil.  We  owe  it  to  those 
who  never  came  home  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  avoid  being  forced  again  into  war  over  oil. 
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It  IS  for  this  reason  that  I  became  a  cospon- 
sor  of  ttie  National  Energy  Policy  Act.  Our  in- 
volvement in  the   Persian  Gulf  conflict  dem- 
onstrated that  our  national  energy  policy  is  a 
piecemeal  affair.  Without  establishing  well-de- 
fmed   goals   and   commitment,   our   economy 
and  quality  of  life  remain  exposed  to  the  up- 
heavals stemming  from  a  deperxJence  upon 
foreign  oil.  We  must  become  t)etter  stewards 
of  our  energy  resources  and  the  planet — and 
1  believe  H.R.  776  accomplishes  these  goals 
The  cornerstone  of  the  bill  are  the  energy 
efficiency  provisions.  The  legislation  promotes 
energy  efficiency  in  several  key  ways.  First,  by 
mandating    improved   efficiency    in   buildings. 
Second,  by  requiring  the  Federal  Government 
to  use  energy  more  wisely.  Third,  by  encour- 
aging public  utilities  to  reduce  the  demand  for 
energy.  Fourth,  by  establishing  stringent  mini- 
mum efficiency   standards  for  lights,  electric 
motors,  showerheads,  and  commercial  heating 
and  cooling  equipment.   Finally,  by   requiring 
overall   improvements   in  energy   efficiency   m 
the    manufacturing   sector.    These   provisions 
represent   a   sound   response   to   the   global 
warming   threat,   for  through  these   improve- 
ments, we  will  conserve  the  energy  equivalent 
of  800,000  barrels  of  dirty-burnmg  oil  per  day 
by  the  year  2000.  The  direct  benefit  of  these 
provisions    is    greater    energy    security    and 
heightened  protection  of  the  environment 

It  IS  especially  rewarding  to  me  that  the  en- 
ergy bill  contains  provisions  of  H.R.  4422,  a 
measure  I  and  other  memt)ers  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin delegation,  along  with  Representative 
Synar  of  Oklahoma,  introduced  earlier  this 
year.  H.R  4422  requires  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  establish  a  fund  from  which  agencies 
can  make  withdrawals  to  finance  energy  effi- 
ciency improvements  at  their  respective  facili- 
ties. The  Federal  energy  efficiency  bank  rep- 
resents responsible  government,  and  deserves 
support 

Complementing  the  bill's  emphasis  on  efti 
ciency  and  conservation  are  its  provisions  to 
promote  the  development  of  alternative,  nonoil 
fuels.  These  fuels  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to.  ethanol,  natural  gas.  propane,  methanol. 
ethers,  and  electricity.  If  we  can  turn  increas- 
ingly to  these  safer,  cleaner  burning  fuels,  as 
H.R.  776  would  help  us  do,  then  we  can  strike 
directly  at  our  Nation's  dependence  upon  im- 
ported oil 

In  addition  to  providing  much  needed  financ- 
ing for  the  research  and  development  of  alter- 
native fuels,  this  bill  establishes  goals  and  pro- 
grams to  ensure  that  the  new  fuels  and  vehi- 
cles powered  by  them  are  widely  used  by  the 
tDeginning  of  the  2 1st  century.  For  example, 
H.R.  776  sets  a  goal  of  10-percent  alternative 
fuel  use  by  the  year  2000,  and  30-percent  use 
by  the  year  20i0.  Under  terms  of  the  legisla- 
tion, one-half  of  the  Federal  fleet  of  vehicles 
must  be  fueled  by  alternative  fuels  by  i998 
Pnvately  owned  fleets  of  vehicles  must  gradu- 
ally switch  to  cars,  vans,  and  trucks  capable  of 
operating  on  alternative  fuels.  A  commercial 
demonstration  program  for  electric  vehicles  is 
created  by  the  bill.  Moreover,  the  legislation 
establishes  a  low-interest  loan  program  to  as- 
sist small  business  with  acquinng  alternative 
fuel  vehicles  for  their  fleets.  Together,  these 
far-reaching  incentives  and  goals  reinforce  the 
Clean  Air  Act  amendments  of  1990.  and  help 
our  society  lessen  its  dependence  upon  for- 
eign oil  and  petroleum  in  general. 
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Finally,  turning  to  the  issue  of  nuclear 
power,  H  R  /76  lakes  a  crucial  step  toward 
resolving  the  looming  crisis  with  spent  nuclear 
tuel  Studies  of  Yucca  Mountain  in  Nevada, 
the  probable  location  for  disposal  of  spent  nu- 
clear tuel.  have  progressed  slowly  Procrasti- 
nation IS  no  longer  in  our  national  txjst  inter 
est.  Further  delays  to  construction  of  the 
Yucca  Mountain  facility  will  endanger  dozens 
of  communities  where  onsite  storage  capacity 
for  spent  fuel  is  quickly  disappearing  To  avoid 
this  ecological  and  public  health  catastrophe, 
the  bill  provides  that  State  and  kxal  permits 
are  no  longer  needed  for  the  Deparimenl  of 
Energy  |DOE]  to  conduct  feasibility  studies  at 
Yucca  Mountain  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
bill  IS  sensitive  to  States'  rights  The  standing 
of  the  State  of  Nevada  to  sue  m  Federal  coun 
over  Government  breaches  of  Slate  environ- 
mental standards  is  preserved  m  H  R    /76 

Bringing  resolution  to  the  question  of  where 
nuclear  waste  ultimately  will  be  stored  is  im- 
portant to  Wisconsinites  In  the  southeastern 
part  of  my  State,  the  Wisconsin  Electric  Power 
Go's  [WEPCO]  Point  Beach  nuclear  facility  is 
exfjected  to  run  out  of  onsite  storage  space  by 
the  turn  of  the  century  Yet,  it  never  was  the 
intent  of  our  national  nuclear  policy  to  create 
dozens  of  storage  facilities  nationwide  such  as 
that  at  Point  Beach  Instead,  to  avoid  Ihis  situ- 
ation. Congress  agreed  upon  the  least  oner- 
ous and  safest  option.  One  large  site  which 
would  be  continuously  monitored  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Spurring  on  site  character- 
ization and  construction  of  the  disposal  facility 
at  Yucca  Mountain  improves  the  safety  of  nu- 
clear programs  and  communities  throughout 
Wisconsin 

Overall,  the  National  Energy  Policy  Act  rep- 
resents a  comprehensive  and  responsible  re- 
sponse to  the  manifold  energy  shortcomings  in 
our  society  today  Through  its  emphasis  on 
conservation  and  efficiency,  the  bill  safeguards 
the  environment  while  exterxfinq  our  energy 
resources  Likewise,  the  development  of  alter- 
native, clean-burning  fuels  which  will  follow 
from  the  bill  also  will  protect  the  environment 
while  increasing  our  energy  security 

Most  importantly,  however,  this  legislation 
will  substantially  lessen  the  probability  that  our 
Nation  ever  again  would  enter  a  war  over  oil 
Accordingly.  I  plan  to  vote  tor  passage  of  H  R 
776.  and  encourage  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  do  likewise  This  bill  de- 
serves our  support 

Mr  MARKEY  Mr  Chairman,  as  we  con- 
clude our  delit)erations  on  the  Comprehensive 
National  Energy  Policy  Act,  I  raise  a  note  of 
caution  with  resp)ect  to  the  electricity  trans- 
mission access  provisions  of  title  Vll  Some 
have  proposed  that  electric  utilities  m  one 
State  be  exempted  from  the  otherwise  nation- 
wide authority  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission  to  order  the  wheeling  of 
power  Although  this  proposal  was  not  consid- 
ered by  the  House,  it  was  suggested  that  this 
one-State  exemption  might  be  addressed  m 
conference 

I  sincerely  hope  that  is  not  the  case  and 
that  we  have  heard  the  last  of  proposals  to 
carve  out  a  State-line  exemption  from  this  leg- 
islation's transmission  access  provisions  That 
is  my  hope  because  such  efforts  to  Baikanize 
the  rules  of  transmitting  electric  energy  would 
do  extreme  violence  to  the  bill's  goal  of  replac- 
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ing  Holding  Company  Act  regulation  of  elec- 
tricity generators  with  the  market  discipline  of 
vigorous  competition  m  wholesale  electricity 
markets 

Over  the  past  decade,  competition  has 
grown  tremendously  in  the  generation  of  elec- 
tricity, providing  lower  rates  tor  many  consum- 
ers Notwithstanding  that  increased  competi- 
tion, too  often  generators  of  competitive  power 
were  prevented  from  getting  their  low-cost 
electricity  to  market  by  transmission  monopo- 
lists that  routinely  refuse  to  transmit  comoeti- 
tive  power  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms  Rec- 
ognizing that  transmission  is  the  highway — the 
railline,  the  pipeline — of  electric  flows  and 
competitive  opportunities,  my  colleagues,  Mr 
MCJORHEAD,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr  StuDDS,  and 
Mr  Dannemeyer  )Oined  me  last  May  in  mtro 
ducing  the  Electric  Power  Fair  Access  Act  of 
1991.  H  R.  2224,  to  aulhonze  the  FERC  to 
order  procompetitive  transmission  access 
where  to  do  so  would  t)e  in  the  public  interest 
and  would  not  lessen  the  reliability  of  electric 
service 

In  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee. 
H.R.  2224  was  coupled  with  proposals  to  relax 
certain  of  the  regulations  that  the  Holding 
Company  Act  imposed  on  competitive  genera- 
tors of  wholesale  power  Relaxation  of  those 
consumer  and  investor  protections  was  be- 
lieved appropriate  since  the  market  discipline 
of  competition  would  supplant  the  need  for 
certain  of  the  Holding  Company  Act's  regu- 
latory protections. 

Transmission  access,  however,  has  always 
been  central  to  that  tradeoff  Competition  will 
emerge  and  miect  market  discipline  only  if  uni- 
form transmission  access  rules  permit  all  com- 
peting power  generators  and  willing  pur- 
chasers to  come  together  m  all  markets  and  in 
every  State  Whether  it  be  in  Massachusetts, 
Texas,  or  California,  the  transmission  access 
provisions  lay  at  the  heart  of  the  vigorous 
competition  that  must  emerge  to  protect  con- 
sumers and  investors  once  we  relax  the  regu- 
latory burdens  of  the  Holding  Company  Act. 
State-by- State  transmission  rules  simply  will 
not  do  the  job  and  may  actually  stymie  com- 
petition. 

We  are  setting  forth  an  energy  strategy  for 
the  Nation  intended  to  produce  a  secure  and 
competitive  energy  future  for  all  of  our  citi- 
zens We  must  resist  efforts  to  Balkamze 
wholesale  power  markets  along  State  lines 
Exemption  of  any  State  or  region  from  the 
transmission  access  provisions  of  the  energy 
bill  will  destroy  the  balance — the  quid  pro 
quo — between  less  Holding  Company  Act  reg- 
ulation and  the  emergence  of  real  competition 
We  Simply  cannot  lessen  the  nationwide 
consumer  and  investor  protections  contained 
in  the  Holding  Company  Act  unless  we  make 
sure  that  we  have  a  nationwide  system  of  vig 
orous  wholesale  power  competition,  ensured 
by  uniform  rules  of  nondiscriminatory  trans- 
mission access 

Mr  OLVER  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  H  R.  776,  the  National  En- 
ergy Policy  Act 

This  long  overdue  legislation  will  take  signifi- 
cant steps  toward  improving  and  encouraging 
energy  efficiency,  reducing  our  reliance  on  for 
eign  oil.  broadening  the  use  of  renewable 
sources  of  energy,  encouraging  alternative 
rrwtor  fuels,  and  limiting  the  use  of  ozone-de- 
pleting gases 


This  bill  offers  a  long-term,  forward  thinking 
approach  to  energy  policy  Not  since  the  late 
1970s  has  Congress  mobilized  to  address  our 
Nations  energy  needs,  and  energy  future 
Today,  we  will  do  |ust  that 

With  today's  bill,  we  will  begin  to  turn  back 
the  tankers  that  carry  oil  from  the  Middle  East 
We  will  reassert  our  independence,  and  re- 
duce the  overseas  reliance  which  has  hurt  our 
economy  and  dragged  us  into  war  and  con- 
flict We  must  end  the  high  price — in  lives  and 
dollars— that  has  been  placed  on  foreign  oil 

With  the  bill  before  us,  we  recognize  our 
Nation's  reliance  on  nonrenewable  energy 
sources  cannot  solve  our  long-term  energy 
needs  In  this  rare  occasion,  Congress  will 
look  to  the  future  and  break  with  the  mistakes 
of  the  past  We  will  take  action  which  will  pro- 
tect our  children,  and  our  children's  children 
Through  renewed  research  and  development, 
and  Federal  incentives,  renewable  energy 
sources  will  become  a  larger  and  more  impor- 
tant part  of  our  Nation's  energy  picture 

Finally,  this  bill  recognizes  the  urgent  needs 
of  our  environment  Through  reducing  CFC's 
providing  tax  incentives  for  energy  efficiency 
and  use  of  nonpollutmg  energy  sources,  and 
increasing  research  and  development  on  con- 
servation and  renewable  energy,  H.R  776  fi- 
nally brings  environmental  protection  to  the 
forefront  of  a  national  energy  policy 

I  am  proud  of  the  work  this  Congress  has 
done  to  craft  a  r.omprehensive  energy  bill,  and 
bring  it  to  the  floor  And  I  am  pleased  that  two 
portions  of  the  bill  which  I  sponsored  have 
t>een  included  m  the  final  version 

In  the  Environment  SutKommitlee,  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  study  the  factors  that  inhibit 
or  promote  the  use  of  energy  efficiency  tech- 
nology In  this  time  of  tight  budgets,  this  study 
will  ensure  that  our  ever  limited  energy  dollars 
are  spent  wisely  and  not  wasted  The  invest- 
ment we  make  in  this  small  provision  will 
much  more  than  pay  for  itself,  and  greatly  ex- 
pand our  base  of  knowledge  regarding  energy 
efficiency 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation,  now  part  of  the  energy  bill, 
which  will  help  the  paper  industry  become 
more  energy  efficient  and  therefore  more  cost 
effective  The  paper  industry  in  western  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  throughout  New  Englarxf  like 
many  other  businesses,  is  lacmg  difficult  eco- 
nomic times  By  improving  energy  efficiency, 
they  will  be  able  to  save  money,  save  energy, 
and  incorporate  environmental  protection  into 
their  work  and  therefore  save  |obs 

Mr  SYNAR  Mr  Chairman,  the  House  today 
takes  a  significant  step  toward  enactment  of  a 
national  energy  strategy  to  guide  America 
through  the  I990's  I  have  t)een  proud  to  play 
an  active  role  in  the  development  of  this  long- 
overdue  legislation  and  am  very  gratified  that 
so  many  of  my  own  proposals  were  adopted 
by  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  or 
by  other  committees  with  jurisdiction  over  en- 
ergy-related areas  As  a  result  of  these 
achievements,  I  had  looked  fon^ard  to  enthu- 
siastic endorsement  of  the  bill  on  final  pas- 
sage Regrettably,  adoption  last  week  of  the 
Markey-Scheuer  amendment,  limiting  the  le- 
gitimate and  longstanding  rights  of  my  State 
and  others  to  protect  their  natural  resources, 
constitutes  such  an  affront  to  the  sovereignty 
of  my  State,  that  I  am  compelled  for  this  rea- 
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son  alone  to  vote  against  the  bill  on  final  pas- 
sage 

This  vote,  however,  in  no  way  diminishes 
my  support  for  numerous  other  aspects  of  the 
bill.  H.R.  776  IS  not  a  perfect  bill.  It  is  not  ev- 
erything I  personally  would  have  written  if  the 
decision  was  left  only  to  me.  To  be  sure,  each 
and  every  Memljer  of  the  House  undoubtedly 
feels  the  same.  But  individual  Members  do  not 
write  legislation — it  is  formulated  by  com- 
promise and  conciliation  undertaken  in  an  ef- 
fort to  achieve  common  goals.  In  this  case  the 
overnding  goal  of  all  Members.  1  believe,  was 
to  craft  for  our  Nation — for  all  of  our  constitu- 
ents— a  meaningful  energy  strategy  to  en- 
harx;e  our  domestic  security,  a  bill  to  move  us 
away  from  the  disastrous  laissez-faire  energy 
policy  of  the  I980's.  a  "non-policy"  which 
nnany  of  us  repeatedly  warned  against.  H.R. 
776  embodies  nnany.  many  months  of  hard 
work  and  includes  many  essential  programs 
and  provisions  which  I  worked  to  include  and 
wholeheartedly  endorse.  1  want  to  address 
those  now 

As  a  result  of  the  policy  failures  of  the 
1980s,  we  watched  our  domestic  oil  and  gas 
industry  be  devastated,  losing  400.000  jobs 
over  the  last  decade.  We  saw  our  Nation  t)e- 
come  more  and  more  dependent  on  unstable 
sources  of  foreign  oil,  especially  from  the  vola- 
tile Middle  East.  Indeed,  we  fought  a  war  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  that  many  believe  would  not 
have  been  fought  were  we  and  other  nations 
not  so  heavily  dependent  on  Persian  Gulf  oil. 
In  short,  the  decade  of  the  '80s  is  notable  for 
the  opportunities  we  lost  for  a  significant 
change  in  the  direction  of  America's  energy 
policy  In  this  regard,  the  lack  of  leadership  by 
Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush  has  been  a  par- 
ticular disappointment  to  me.  Today,  however, 
the  House  reverses  that  destructive  trend. 

As  a  member  of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Sutxiommittee  on  Energy  and  Power,  which 
developed  the  primary  bill,  I  went  into  our 
early  work  last  year  with  some  very  specific 
goals  1  believe  any  national  energy  strategy 
should  achieve. 

First.  I  said  an  energy  strategy  must  be 
comprehensive  and  deal  with  our  entire  en- 
ergy mix.  addressing  both  existing  and  future 
energy  sources  By  and  large,  H.R.  776  ac- 
complishes that  goal  by  covering  a  broad 
spectrum  of  fuels,  including  development  of 
new  fuels  for  the  future 

Second.  I  said  that  any  energy  strategy 
must  make  substantial  strides  toward  in- 
creased energy  efficiency  for  the  United 
States.  H  R.  776  does  that,  with  important  effi- 
ciency goals  set  for  the  Federal  Government 
as  well  as  the  private  sector. 

Third.  I  said  any  strategy  should  result  in 
overall  improvements  in  our  environmental 
quality  By  placing  greater  emphasis  on  effi- 
ciency gains  and  cleaner-burning  fuels.  H.R. 
776  accomplishes  that  goal. 

Fourth,  I  said  our  new  energy  strategy  must 
make  sense  economically,  and  enhance  com- 
p)etitiveness  wherever  possible  and,  to  the 
greatest  extent,  direct  scarce  public  and  pri- 
vate resources  to  areas  where  we  can  get  the 
biggest  bang  for  our  buck,  that  is,  energy  se- 
curity gains  plus  environmental,  economic 
arxl/or  competitiveness  gains.  While  1  would 
have  liked  to  see  some  further  provisions  in 
this  respect  in  H.R.  776.  I  am  very  gratified  by 
its  clear  thrust  in  this  direction. 
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Fifth.  I  said  the  strategy  should  be  flexible 
and  should  rely  on  or  encourage  market- 
based  responses  wherever  possible.  Where 
regulation  is  essential.  I  believed  it  should 
strive  for  the  most  practical  and  least  intrusive 
form  of  regulation.  H.R.  776  makes  great 
strides  in  this  respect. 

Sixth.  1  said  any  strategy  must  result  in  re- 
duced U.S.  dependence  on  unstable  foreign 
energy  supplies.  Again,  H.R.  776  make  signifi- 
cant progress  in  this  respect.  Key  in  this  re- 
gard are  two  elements:  alternative  minimum 
tax  relief  for  domestic  independent  oil  and  gas 
producers,  which  is  essential  to  the  health  and 
viability  of  that  industry,  and  new  provisions 
designed  to  encourage  a  significantly  greater 
role  for  domestically  produced  alternative 
fuels. 

Last.  1  noted  that  our  new  strategy  should 
attempt  to  strengthen  the  energy  security  of 
Our  own  hemisphere,  in  particular  the  United 
States.  Canada.  Mexico,  and  Venezuela,  by 
encouraging  the  free  and  fair  flow  of  energy 
resources  between  our  nations.  I  am  dis- 
appointed the  final  bill  includes  only  some 
Western  Hemisphere  provisions,  but  hope  it 
will  be  further  enhanced  in  conference. 

While  not  as  much  as  we  could  do.  or  as 
much  as  I  would  like  to  do.  H.R.  776  as  a 
whole  IS  a  giant  step  for  a  more  secure  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  dimensions  of  our  energy 
problems  are  extraordinarily  complex  and.  as 
a  practical  matter.  Congress  simply  is  not  able 
to  address  each  and  every  problem  confront- 
ing us.  11  IS  not  possible  for  us  to  look  into  a 
crystal  ball  and  know  precisely  what  our  en- 
ergy future  holds.  Like  energy  markets,  energy 
problems  are  dynamic  and  we  must  not  at- 
tempt to  construct  an  inflexible  course  for  the 
future.  I  think  H  R.  776  incorporates  that  need- 
ed measure  of  flexibility  to  permit  us  to  plan 
sensibly  and  respond  wisely  to  developing  en- 
ergy needs. 

In  this  regard.  I  want  to  turn  now  to  some 
of  the  particular  provisions  of  H  R.  776.  includ- 
ing many  which  I  personally  worked  to  include 
in  the  final  bill. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  this  leg- 
islation for  the  future  of  Oklahoma's  economy 
IS  its  programs  to  stimulate  the  development 
of  alternative  transportation  fuels  including 
Oklahoma  natural  gas.  The  transportation  sec- 
tor consumes  almost  two-thirds  of  all  oil 
consumed  in  the  United  States  and  its  share 
continues  to  increase.  Without  a  strong  effort 
to  develop  alternative  fuels,  such  as  domesti- 
cally produced  natural  gas.  the  Nation  will  be 
forced  to  continue  its  dependence  on  imported 

oil. 

This  legislation  takes  a  number  of  critical 
steps  to  ensure  that  widespread  use  of  alter- 
native fuels  becomes  a  reality  and  sets  a  tar- 
get of  replacing  half  of  our  transportation  fuels 
with  alternative  fuels.  I  am  especially  pleased 
that  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
and  the  Government  Operations  Committee 
reported  these  provisions  agreed  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  take  a  leadership  role 
by  expanding  the  Government's  research  pro- 
gram and  by  requiring  the  purchase  and  use 
of  AFV's  in  the  Federal  vehicle  fleet.  Begin- 
ning in  fiscal  year  1993,  the  bill  requires  the 
Federal  Government  to  purchase  5,000  such 
vehicles  increasing  to  a  requirement  that  50 
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percent  of  all  new  light-duty  vehicles  be  alter- 
native-fueled by  1998. 

The  bill  will  also  rerrove  from  Federal  regu- 
lation the  natural  gas  sokj  for  vehicle  fuels  and 
establishes  incentives  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment and  private  purchases  of  AFV's. 
These  incentives  include  Federal  grant,  loan 
and  bus  programs  totaling  over  S200  million 
and.  along  with  increased  Federal  and  private 
purchases  of  AFV's  mandated  in  the  bill,  will 
help  create  the  marVet  necessary  to  encour- 
age vehicle  manufacturers  to  produce  these 
vehicles  and  allow  economies  of  scale  which 
will  reduce  production  costs.  In  addition,  the 
legislation  greatly  expands  the  Federal  com- 
mercial demonstration  program  for  alternative- 
fueled  vehicles  to  include  such  technologies 
such  as  natural  gas  fuel  cells  and  electric 
technologies  and  expands  the  Government's 
vehicle  R&D  programs. 

I  want  to  thank  both  the  chairman  of  the  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  Committee,  Mr.  Dingell, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Energy  and  Power 
Subcommittee,  Mr.  Sharp,  for  their  willingness 
to  work  with  me  arxl  my  staff  on  crafting  these 
alternative  fuel  provisions.  The  expanded  use 
of  domestically  produced  alternative  fuels, 
such  as  natural  gas.  offers  the  promise  of  in- 
creased energy  security,  reduced  environ- 
mental pollution,  and  an  improved  balance  of 
trade. 

I  also  want  to  thank  Mr.  Sharp  for  his  help 
in  making  a  number  of  improvements  in  the 
bill's  coal  programs.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
I  have  had  a  longstanding  concern  over  the 
Department  of  Energy's  clean  coal  technology 
program.  I  am  not  against  research  on  the  use 
of  coal,  which  is  one  of  this  country's  most 
abundant  energy  resources,  but  I  am  deeply 
concerned  alxiut  the  use  of  billions  of  tax- 
payer dollars  for  the  construction  of  dem- 
onstration projects.  These  projects  often  bene- 
fit individual  electric  utility  companies  or  coal 
technology  companies  with  little  return  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury. 

I  also  note  that  the  clean  coal  program  was 
created  by  the  Appropriations  Committees 
without  approval  of  the  authorizing  committees 
with  more  than  82. 7  billion  already  appro- 
priated to  construct  commercial  denwnstration 
projects.  At  my  request,  the  U.S.  General  Ac- 
counting Office  [GAO]  analyzed  the  first  three 
rounds  of  clean  coal  projects  selected  by  the 
Department  and  made  a  number  of  sugges- 
tions concerning  how  the  program  could  be 
improved,  l  think  that  the  changes  that  were 
made  by  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee to  this  program  respond  to  many  of  GAO's 
suggestions  and  are  important  improvements 
which  ensure  that  taxpayer  funds  are  not 
wasted  on  unproductive  projects.  These 
changes  establish  minimum  project  criteria,  re- 
payment requirements,  and  oversight  proce- 
dures which  will  help  reduce  taxpayer  nsk  and 
increase  the  likelihood  of  success.  I  am  also 
pleased  that,  at  long  last,  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees have  taken  the  initiative  to  provide 
specific  authonty  for  these  projects  and  that 
taxpayers  in  Oklahoma  and  across  the  country 
will  be  protected. 

1  am  less  enthusiastic  about  provisions  in 
the  bill  conceming  nuclear  energy  and  nuclear 
waste.  I  am  particularly  concerned  atxjut  a 
number  of  provisions  which  were  never  con- 
sidered in  the  Energy  arxl  Commerce  Commit- 
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tee.  but  were  adopted  on  ttie  floor,  to  speed 
up  ttie  licensing  process  for  nuclear  fxiwer- 
plants  Ttie  nuclear  industry  hias  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  a  ma|ority  of  tx)tti 
Houses  of  Congress  effectively  to  eliminate 
tfie  operating  license  review  ttiat  occurs  betoie 
a  nuclear  powerplant  is  allowed  to  Ijegm  oper- 
ation and  to  prevent  local  citizens  and  State 
and  local  governments  from  raising  questions 
atxDut  ttie  safety  of  tfie  plant  at  ttiis  fmal  stage 
The  industry  has  also  succeeded  m  obtaining 
changes  to  allow  it  to  standardize  plant  design 
which  will  allow  the  use  of  an  approved  design 
tor  many  years  regardless  ot  improvement  m 
technology  or  safety 

The  licensing  process  is  not  to  blame  for  the 
fact  that  no  new  nuclear  plants  have  t)een  or- 
dered in  this  country  for  almost  2  decades 
The  public  confidence  that  the  industry  seeks 
will  not  tie  increased  by  lowering  the  regu- 
latory hurdles,  nor  will  utility  companies  em- 
brace a  technology  that  cannot  compete  in  the 
marKetplace  against  less  expensive,  more 
flexible  alternatives  Likewise,  i  regret  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  House  to  overturn  the  rights 
of  the  State  of  Nevada  to  issue  environmental 
permits  under  Federal  environmental  laws  lor 
the  exploration  of  the  Yucca  Mountain  as  a 
site  for  geologic  disposal  of  high-level  radio- 
active waste  Nevada  has.  m  (act,  issued  all 
requested  environmental  permits  and  to  fur- 
ther politicize  the  process  of  selecting  a  site 
for  the  permanent  disposal  of  high-level  waste 
can  only  threaten  what  little  public  confidence 
remains  in  the  Department  of  Energy's  higtv 
level  waste  program. 

I  also  have  serious  resen/ations  concerning 
the  provisions  creating  a  new  Federal  uranium 
enrichment  corporation  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  current  program  has  been  the  victim 
of  poor  management  decisions  costing  billions 
ot  dollars  There  is  also  little  doubt  that  the 
program  has  billions  of  dollars  of  unfunded  li- 
abilities consisting  of  unrecovered  costs,  envi- 
ronmental costs,  and  decommissioning  and 
decontamination  costs  The  theory  behind  the 
creation  of  the  corporation  is  that  by  writing-off 
or  deferring  these  debts  and  by  providing  the 
corporation  with  additional  flexibility  to  enter 
into  contracts  we  can  make  the  enterprise 
self-sustaining  and  create  a  cash  flow  to  pay 
for  decommissioning 

I  remain  concerned  that  the  underlying  piob- 
lems  ot  the  uranium  enrichment  industry,  m 
general,  and  in  the  United  States  in  particular, 
remain  unaddressed  Existing  US  plants  will 
still  utilize  outdated  technology  Substantial  ex 
cess  capacity  exists  tx)th  m  the  United  States 
and  worldwide  New  laser  isotope  technology 
has  yet  to  be  proven  commercially  competi- 
tive Environmental  and  decommissioning  li- 
abilities are  enormous  and  the  taxpayers  will 
never  recover  billions  of  dollars  in  iii-conceived 
investments  m  plant  expansions  Con- 
sequently, neither  the  Congress  nor  the  public 
should  be  lulled  into  thinking  that  the  creation 
of  a  new  Government  enrichment  corporation 
will  solve  all  of  the  problems  facing  this  enter- 
prise 

The  bill  includes  significant  new  initiatives 
and  tax  changes  that  t)enefit  our  region  Per- 
haps the  most  important  of  these  are  changes 
m  the  Tax  Code  which  alter  the  way  that  inde- 
perxjent  producers  of  oil  and  gas  make  their 
calculations  under  the  alternative  minimum  tax 


program  These  producers  often  pay  tax  on 
their  businesses  as  i(  they  were  individuals, 
limiting  the  kinds  of  deductions  they  otherwise 
would  be  permitted  to  take 

The  changes  m  alternative  minimum  tax 
treatment  should  go  a  long  way  toward  restor- 
ing financial  health  to  the  independent  oil  and 
gas  industry  which  is  responsible  for  finding 
and  producing  much  of  our  Nation's  oil  and 
gas  They  will  also  spur  the  increased  used 
and  enhanced  oil  recovery  techniques  which 
unlock  the  300  billion  barrels  ot  oil  reserves 
which  remain  m  Ihe  ground  after  initial  drilling 
IS  completed  The  Energy  Department  esti- 
mates that  enhanced  oil  recovery  could  con- 
tribute 1  4  million  barrels  per  day  to  US  sup- 
plies by  2005  or  3  million  t>arrels  per  day  by 
2010 

Other  imp<:irlant  tax  changes  m  H  R  776  af- 
fecting Our  region  include  provisions  encourag- 
ing the  use  of  alternative  vehicle  fuels  such  as 
those  fueled  by  compressed  natural  gas  They 
allow  deductions  (or  Ihe  cost  of  a  vehicle's  al- 
ternative fuel  equipment  as  well  as  for  the  cost 
of  fuel  storage  and  delivery  systems  In  1991. 
the  General  Accounting  Office  identified  these 
kinds  of  upfront  costs  as  significant  impedi- 
ments to  increased  alternative  fuel  use  in  a 
hearing  held  by  the  Environment.  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Subcommittee  which  I 
chair. 

These  lax  provisions  were  originally  in- 
cluded in  a  bill  by  my  colleague.  Congressman 
Mike  Andrews  of  Texas  which  I  cosponsored. 
as  well  as  m  my  own  bill.  H  R  2960.  the 
Clean  Domestic  Fuels  Enhancement  Act 
Without  them,  the  goals  of  the  voluntary  and 
mandatory  alternative  fuel  sections  of  the 
Comprehensive  National  Energy  Policy  Act 
would  be  difficult  to  achieve. 

H  R  776  also  contains  other  provisions 
originally  found  in  H  R  2960  These  include 
an  extensive  research  funding  package  (or  the 
oil  and  gas  industries  with  money  allocated 
for  enhanced  oil  recovery  research  and  cost- 
shared  grants;  unconventional  gas  extraction, 
natural  gas  heating  and  cooling,  higher  efli- 
ciency  heat  engines,  research,  development 
and  demonstration  for  fuel  cells,  and.  alter- 
native fuel  vehicle  research,  development,  and 
demonstration. 

If  the  United  States  is  senous  about  becom- 
ing less  dependent  on  insecure  foreign 
sources  of  energy  supply  we  must  (und  re- 
search into  developing  and  using  the  re- 
sources we  have  here  at  home.  Otherwise  we 
may  discover  in  10  years  that  we  have  no  do- 
mestic energy  industry  left 

MR  776  also  mandates  a  new  program  for 
State  energy  conservation  initiatives  for  updat- 
ing building  codes  and  encouraging  changes 
in  State  regulatory  programs  governing  utility 
investments  m  conservation  It  also  sets  up 
new  energy  efficiency  standards  for  a  wide 
range  of  products 

But  the  most  significant  part  of  the  efficiency 
title  deals  with  energy  conservation  efforts  un- 
dertaken by  the  Federal  Government  The 
Federal  Government  is  our  Nation's  biggest 
energy  user  and  our  biggest  energy  waster 
The  bill  requires  a  ma)or  new  push  to  get 
agencies  to  install  technologies  that  would  re- 
duce Federal  energy  consumption 

I  was  disappointed  that  at  this  time  the  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  and  Public  WorKs  Com- 


mittees rejected  the  energy  conservation  re- 
volving fund  which  I  authored  with  my  good 
friend  Congressman  Bill  Clinger  and  which 
was  reported  out  unanimously  by  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  instead,  we  joint- 
ly agreed  to  provide  tor  a  study  of  funding  al- 
ternatives lor  Federal  energy  efficiency  invest- 
ments. The  bill  also  includes  language  I  coau- 
thored  with  Congressman  Clinger  to  ease  the 
administrative  burdens  on  companies  which 
contract  with  the  Federal  Government  for  en- 
ergy management  services  so  that  more  of 
these  money-saving  agreements  can  be  exe- 
cuted. These  industry-financed  contracts  pro- 
vide the  txjst  means  of  funding  Federal  en- 
ergy-saving investments.  I  will  work  to 
strengthen  txDth  ot  these  amendments  in  con- 
ference 

Another  title  ot  great  importance  to  my  re- 
gion and  the  Nation  deals  with  electricity,  in- 
cluding reform  of  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  [PUHCAj.  arxt  access  to  elec- 
tricity transmission  services  The  independent 
power  producers  who  are  expected  to  spring 
up  in  response  to  PUHCA  reform  are  a  large 
new  market  for  natural  gas.  our  cleanest  fuel 

The  title  also  contains  language  mandating 
access  to  transmission  so  that  the  new  inde- 
pendent power  producers  will  have  a  way  to 
move  and  market  their  power  I  had  planned 
to  offer  a  consensus  amendment  to  this  sec- 
tion which  has  tieen  the  subject  of  months  o( 
intense  debate  among  all  segments  of  the  util- 
ity industry,  from  rural  coops  to  investor- 
owned  utilities  The  amendment  offers  a  new. 
alternative  approach  to  transmission — vol- 
untary, regional  groups  of  utilities  would  jointly 
plan  the  location  and  utilization  o(  transmission 
facilities.  This  method  should  make  tor  a  more 
efficient,  environmentally  sensitive  and  cheap- 
er transmission  system 

The  bill  breaks  entirely  new  ground  with  the 
inclusion  (or  the  first  time  of  a  greenhouse 
warming  section  The  title  requires  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  set  up  an  accounting  sys- 
tem for  voluntary  reductions  made  by  industry 
in  the  gases  which  contribute  to  global  climate 
change  Industry  could  be  credited  with  reduc- 
tions due  to  actions  such  as  tree-planting, 
switching  to  cleaner  burning  fuels  like  natural 
gas,  production  o(  more  energy-efficient  prod- 
ucts and  other  relatively  lost-cost  activities  i 
am  pleased  that  the  Energy  Committee  in- 
cluded this  amendment  which  was  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Cartxjn  Dioxide  Offsets  Policy  Effi- 
ciency Act.  H  R.  2663.  which  I  cosponsored 
with  Congressman  Cooper 

In  title  XVIII  o(  the  bill  we  have,  tor  the  first 
time,  adopted  some  essential  reforms  m 
FERC's  regulation  ot  oil  pipelines  I  have 
worked  to  gain  enactment  of  such  reforms  (or 
more  than  a  decade  and  authored  several  bills 
during  that  period  to  mandate  oil  pipeline  reg- 
ulatory changes  I  was  pleased  to  have  the  full 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  unani- 
mously adopt  a  bill  l  authored  last  fall  to 
streamline  and  simplify  FERC's  regulation  of 
Oil  pipelines,  which  historically  has  been 
plagued  by  inefficiency,  unnecessary  costs 
and  unacceptable  regulatory  uncertainty  af- 
fecting both  shippers  and  pipelines.  I  esp>e- 
cially  appreciate  the  assistance  of  Chairman 
DiNGELL  and  Chairman  Sharp  m  encouraging 
both  pipelines  and  shipfjers  to  come  to  agree- 
ment on  this  matter,  so  that  Congress  might 


enact  these  much  needed  reforms  after  a  dec- 
ade of  det>ate 

This  particular  part  of  the  bill  was  sequen- 
tially referred  to  the  House  Public  Works  Conr 
mittee,  which  adopted  a  revised  version  of  title 
XVIII.  With  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of 
the  pipeline  industry  and  certain  shipper 
groups,  a  modified  version  of  title  XVIII  was 
developed  which  retains  many  essential  ele- 
ments of  my  original  proposal.  While  the  final 
version  is  not  everything  I  had  hoped  for.  it 
nevertheless  constitutes  a  significant  step  for- 
ward in  reforming  FERC's  monstrously  ineffi- 
cient and  costly  regulatory  process.  First,  it  re- 
quires FERC  to  develop  a  simplified  rate- 
making  methodology  generally  applicable  to  all 
oil  pipelines.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  is 
to  end  the  uncertainty  we  have  experienced  in 
the  past,  where  major  rate  cases  resulted  in 
different  approaches  to  ratemaking  regulation, 
leaving  every  pipeline  and  its  shippers  uncer- 
tain as  to  what  the  future  would  hold  for  them. 
Second,  the  provision  incorpiorates  a  transition 
mechanism  tor  existing  base  rates,  so  that  we 
can  avoid  thousands  of  unchallenged  rates 
being  unnecessarily  subject  to  question  under 
a  new  methodology.  Finally,  the  provision  in- 
cludes mandated  procedural  reforms  designed 
to  simply  arxl  streamline  the  regulatory  proc- 
ess and  to  insure  that  proceedings  are  not 
needlessly  instituted  or  continued.  An  impor- 
tant aspect  of  these  procedural  reforms  is  a 
requirement  that,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, FERC  employ  negotiation  or  dispute 
resolution  as  an  alternative  to  costly  adjudica- 
tion. 

The  Energy  and  Commerce  version  of  H.R 
7/6  included  provisions  to  stabilize  and  en- 
hance funding  to  fill  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  and  reach  our  ultimate  goal  of  a  i  — 
billion-tsarrel  reserve — a  goal  supported  both 
by  Congress  and  the  administration.  While  a 
1 — billion-barrel  SPR  is  now  widely  advocated 
as  the  cornerstone  of  our  emergency  re- 
sponse program,  the  administration  refuses  to 
request  funds  to  support  ttie  fill  rate  necessary 
to  achieve  this  goal,  or  even  to  spend  funds 
currently  available  to  it  to  resume  SPR  oil  pur- 
chases Because  of  the  lax  support  for  this  im- 
portant program  by  both  the  current  adminis- 
tration as  well  as  the  previous  administration. 
Congress  has  not  been  able  to  garner  suffi- 
cient sup)port  for  full  funding  for  the  reserve. 
The  consequent  uncertainty  over  the  availabil- 
ity of  funds  has  caused  serious  disruption  in 
this  program,  especially  troublesome  at  times 
when  crude  oil  prices  are  low  and  purchases 
would  therefore  be  most  tenericial  for  the  tax- 
payers. Additionally,  the  administration  has  not 
teen  successful  in  negotiating  appropriate  al- 
ternative leasing  arrangements  for  SPR  oil. 
and  many  are  pessimistic  such  arrangements 
will  ever  be  consummated. 

To  stabilize  funding  for  SPR  purchases  and 
ensure  we  are  capable  of  meeting  our  goal  of 
1  billion  barrels,  the  committee  adopted  a 
measure  which  provides  a  funding  mechanism 
of  "last  resort" — a  small  fee.  or  set-aside,  im- 
posed on  oil  refiners  arxl  importers.  Admit- 
tedly, I  was  not  an  early  proponent  of  this  al- 
ternative funding  mechanism.  My  pnmary  con- 
cerns centered  on  possible  administrative 
complications  connected  with  delivery  of  ac- 
tual barrels  of  oil  by  refiners  and  importers, 
and  my  concern  over  a  possible  adverse  ef- 


fect on  domestic  independent  producers.  I 
very  much  aF>preciate  Chairman  Sharp  agree- 
ing to  my  proposal  to  permit  importers  and  re- 
finers to  submit  fees  in  lieu  of  actual  barrels, 
which  will  vastly  ease  the  administrative  bur- 
den of  the  new  mechanism.  Additionally,  I  am 
now  confident  the  new  fee  would  have  had  no 
adverse  impact  on  independent  producers,  be- 
cause the  fee  is  almost  certain  to  be  passed 
on  to  consumers  of  oil  products  not  netted- 
back  to  producers.  Finally,  I  was  concerned 
that  if  a  fee  must  be  imposed  at  all  that  it  be 
imposed  uniformly  on  importers  and  refiners  in 
order  to  avoid  any  competitive  disadvantage  to 
one  group  versus  the  other.  That  was  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  made  clear  duhng  my 
remarks  on  the  motion  to  stnke  the  SPR  provi- 
sions, this  new  funding  mechanism  is  not  my 
preference.  My  preference  would  be,  first,  that 
the  administration  aggressively  pursue  appro- 
priate leasing  arrangements  to  reduce  the  bur- 
den on  Amencan  taxpayers  and,  barring  that, 
that  Congress  have  the  money  available  from 
general  'evenues  to  fund  this  critical  energy 
security  program.  But  Mr.  Chairman,  those 
may  not  be  realistic  expectations.  That  being 
the  case,  we  cannot  continue  to  support  our 
goal  of  a  l-billion-barrel  reserve  while  ignoring 
the  funding  required  to  meet  that  goal.  If  we 
want  a  meaningful  reserve,  then  we  must  be 
willing  to  pay  for  it.  It's  as  simple  as  that.  The 
provisions  adopted  by  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  did  recognize  that  respon- 
sibility by  including  this  new  funding  mecha- 
nism which  would  kick  in  only  if  leasing  ar- 
rangements are  not  consummated  or  full  funds 
are  not  appropriated  by  Congress.  Having 
taken  this  important  step  to  protect  Amenca's 
economy  from  the  devastation  of  another  dis- 
ruption. I  especially  regret  that  the  full  House 
opted  to  delete  these  provisions. 

Last,  title  II  of  H.R.  776  incorporates  numer- 
ous provisions  to  broaden  and  streamline  the 
regulatory  review  process  at  FERC  to  expedite 
construction  of  new  natural  gas  pipelines.  My 
Oversight  subcommittee  held  a  hearing  on 
FERC's  natural  gas  pipeline  certificate  process 
in  June  of  1990,  during  which  we  identified 
and  examined  a  number  of  delays  and  other 
administrative  problems  with  this  process.  Be- 
cause of  the  need  to  ensure  that  pipelines  can 
be  constructed  in  a  timely  way  to  meet  new 
market  demands  which  will  result  in  large  part 
from  enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  this 
new  energy  strategy,  I  am  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the  gas  pipeline  procedural  re- 
forms included  in  title  11.  Many  of  these  re- 
forms are  a  direct  response  to  problems  we 
identified  during  my  subcommittee's  investiga- 
tion ot  this  program,  and  they  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  ensuring  that  FERC's  natural  gas 
certificate  process — and  especially  its  cum- 
bersome environmental  review  process — are 
revised  in  ways  which  can  significantly  reduce 
costs,  unnecessary  duplication  and  overall 
delay. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  House  considered 
the  title  II  provisions  on  natural  gas  pipelines 
last  week,  it  adopted  an  amendment  by  Con- 
gressmen Markey  of  Massachusetts  and 
SCHEUER  of  New  York  which  would  limit  the 
rights  of  Oklahoma  and  other  States  to  imple- 
ment necessary — and  historically  legitimate — 
natural  gas  conservation  measures  to  prevent 
waste  of  this  resource  and  protect  the  correl- 
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ative  nghts  of  producers  and  royalty  owners. 
Desp)ite  the  fact  that  the  Markey-Scheuer 
amendnrent  involves  complex  issues  of  con- 
stitutional law  with  serious  implications  for  39 
States  with  existing  natural  gas  conservation 
authority,  the  amendment  was  given  only  20 
minutes  of  debate  in  the  full  House — 10  min- 
utes to  each  side. 

This  ill-conceived  and  misguided  amend- 
ment, adopted  by  a  vote  of  238  to  169.  rep- 
resents such  an  unwarranted  intrusion  upon 
the  sovereignty  ot  my  State,  that  I  am  con> 
pelled  to  vote  against  H  R.  776  on  this  basis 
alone. 

I  am  especially  disappointed  that  a  few 
Members  chose  to  use  this  energy  strategy  as 
a  vehicle  for  action  on  a  parochial  and  region- 
ally divisive  measure,  when  our  goal  had  been 
to  develop  a  strategy  for  tte  whole  Nation  and 
the  benefit  of  all  Amencans.  I  am  further  dis- 
appointed by  the  unwillingness  of  many  Mem- 
bers to  give  this  complex  issue  the  scrutiny  it 
deserves,  so  that  the  House  might  have  a 
fuller  and  better  understanding  of  the  nature 
of,  and  reasons  for,  State  'natural  gas  con- 
servation measures,  indeed,  the  Markey- 
Scheuer  prorationing  amendment  had  not 
been  the  subject  of  any  hearing  by  any  com- 
mittee of  Congress,  and  rt  was  dear  from  the 
limited  debate  permitted  on  the  floor  that  our 
State  natural  gas  conservation  rules  are  wide- 
ly misunderstood  Despite  the  absurd  conten- 
tion by  sponsors  ot  the  amendment,  these 
rules  are  not  designed  to  constrain  production 
below  demand  in  order  to  artificially  dnve  gas 
prices  up.  nor  will  they  have  that  effect 

I  am  also  deeply  disappointed  by  the  admin- 
istration's lack  of  involvement  in  this  issue  and 
in  our  efforts  to  defeat  this  divisive  and  de- 
structive amendment.  Indeed,  when  the  House 
acted  on  this  critical  amendment  on  May  20. 
the  Department  of  Energy  circulated  a  position 
paper  which  stated  that  DOE  had  no  position 
on  the  amendment  at  ttiat  time.  Only  today, 
long  after  its  adoption  by  the  House,  did  the 
Department  indicate  that  it  opposed  the  Mar- 
key-Scheuer amendment.  In  light  of  the  ad- 
ministration's ostensible  suppxirt  for  States 
rights  and  the  President's  personal  back- 
ground in  the  industry  and  understanding  of 
State  conservation  authorities.  I  am  especially 
disturbed  by  the  administration's  belated  and 
meaningless  response  on  this  important  issue 

While  I  have  every  expectation  that  this  pro- 
vision will  be  deleted  in  the  House-Senate 
conference  on  H.R.  776,  and  anticipate  being 
a  House  conferee  on  the  bill.  I  am  still  unable 
to  support  the  bill  on  final  passage  if  it  in- 
cliides  the  Markey-Scheuer  amendnrent.  I  sin- 
cerely regret  that  I  am  forced  to  take  this  ac- 
tion, but  wish  to  make  clear  my  suppxjrt  tor 
many,  many  other  p)rovisions  of  the  legislation 
and  my  plan  to  work  toward  enactment  of  a 
bill  without  the  MarVey-Scheuer  amendment. 

I  hope  we  will  soon  te  able  to  present  the 
President  with  a  sound  and  viable  comp)rehen- 
sive  national  energy  strategy,  so  that  we  may 
begin  to  move  the  Nation  toward  a  cleaner 
and  more  secure  energy  future. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill.  H.R. 
776.  the  National  Energy  Policy  Act.  contains 
some  good  measures  tfiat  will  help  the  Nation 
achieve  a  sound  national  energy  policy,  but  it 
also  contains  some  bad  points  that  do  not  fur- 
ther this  goal.   Although  it  does  not  go  tar 
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enough,  I  am  supporting  this  impwrtant  legisla- 
tion because  of  the  provisions  which  would 
promote  energy  efficiency  in  homes,  txisi- 
nesses.  and  the  Federal  Government  Resi 
dential  and  commercial  building  energy  effi- 
ciency codes  and  standards  along  with  a  tech- 
nical assistance  program  will  help  consumers 
save  money  by  reducing  energy  expenditures 
The  bill  also  contains  provisions  which  specify 
goals  for  energy  reduction  and  management 
within  Federal  agencies,  which  will  reduce  the 
Federal  budget 

In  addition  to  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams, this  legislation  would  encourage  further 
development  of  renewable  energy  sources 
and  the  production  and  use  of  alternative 
fuels  The  use  of  alternative  fuels  such  as  al- 
cohols, electricity,  hydrogen  and  natural  gas. 
will  result  in  substantial  energy  security  and 
environmental  (benefits  H  R  /'('S  will  provide 
these  benefits  through  an  increased  Federal 
fleet  requirement  for  vehicles  which  use  alter- 
native energy  and  low-interest  loans  tor  small 
businesses  to  convert  their  fleets  These  pro- 
posals are  strongly  supported  by  such  groups 
as  Sierra  Club.  U  S  Public  Interest  Research 
Group.  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council. 
National  Audubon  Society,  Citizen  Action  and 
others 

I  want  to  point  out  some  priorities  that  are 
not  reflected  m  this  legislation  Increased  fuel 
economy  is  an  integral  par  of  any  truly  com- 
prehensive and  meaningful  national  energy 
package  The  energy  savings  from  a  modest 
increase  m  fuel  efficiency  would  amount  to  3  1 
million  barrels  per  day.  more  than  half  the  oil 
the  US  imports  daily  from  the  entire  Persian 
Gulf 

Although  the  bill's  extension  of  the  gas  and 
oil  leasing  moratoria  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. It  IS  not  enough  The  risks  presented 
by  offshore  oil  and  gas  exploration  far  out- 
weigh the  5  percent  of  the  Nations  undis- 
covered Oil  and  gas  reserves  that  could  be  re- 
covered. The  environmental  consequences  of 
offshore  drilling  are  enormous  Permanent  pro- 
tection of  our  fragile  ocean  and  coastal  re- 
sources IS  another  key  component  ol  a  re- 
sponsible and  environmentally  sound  strategy 
for  managing  tfie  Nation's  energy  needs 

On  the  whole,  this  legislation,  because  it  will 
reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  and 
nonrenewable  energy  sources  generally,  will 
yield  t)enefits  tor  our  economy,  our  balance  of 
trade,  and  our  quality  of  lite  Therefore, 
depsite  my  misgivings,  I  support  final  passage 
of  the  National  Energy  Policy  Act 

Mr  FRANKS  of  Connecticut  Mr  Chairman, 
I  rise  today  to  support  passage  of  a  long- 
awaited  national  energy  policy,  H  R  776  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  after  going  through  10 
congressional  committees,  this  bill  has  re- 
mained as  strong  and  comprehensive  as  it  is 
The  gulf  war  illustrated  this  country's  need  for 
a  comprehensive  energy  program  While  there 
are  provisions  which  need  to  be  added  and 
some  deleted,  this  bill  brings  the  United  States 
much  closer  to  having  a  national  energy  strat- 
egy than  was  thought  possible  |ust  a  tew 
nx)nths  ago 

This  legislation  has  left  no  area  of  energy 
policy  untouched  The  natural  energy  policy 
addresses  solar,  wind,  renewable,  nuclear. 
arxj  alternative  sources  of  energy  Its  corrv 
prehensive  packaging  focuses  on  the  produc- 


tion of  energy  sources,  the  transition  away 
from  fossil  fuels,  and  the  conservation  and  ef- 
ficient use  of  all  energy  sources  I  tieheve  that 
this  bill  will  increase  U  S  energy  security  with- 
out imposing  anticompetitive  and  expensive 
regulations  on  American  businesses 

This  bill  increases  incentives  to  manufacture 
and  use  alternative  energy  sources,  through 
the  use  of  tax  credits  and  incentive  programs 
It  also  includes  measures  to  improve  the  en- 
ergy efficiency  of  appliances  and  residential 
and  commercial  buildings  through  the  use  of 
product-specific  standards  and  energy  assess- 
ments. 

Through  the  use  of  conservation  measures 
and  increased  use  ol  alternative  fuels,  this  bill 
will  help  this  country  reduce  its  dependence 
on  foreign  oil  imports  Using  less  oil  will  also 
tDenefit  the  environment  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  harmful  emissions  released  into  the 
air 

I  would  like  to  briefly  mention  one  amend- 
ment which  IS  especially  important.  The  natu- 
ral gas  production  amendment  is  an  important 
one  I  believe  that  this  amendment  is  a  bal- 
anced one  which  preserves  the  right  of  States' 
and  individual  producers'  resource  conserva- 
tion efforts  which  limits  their  ability  to  artificially 
increase  the  price  of  natural  gas  In  addition, 
the  national  energy  policy  promotes  the  use  of 
natural  gas  as  an  alternative  to  other  fuels 
The  ability  to  restrict  the  supply  of  natural  gas 
will  impede  the  transition  to  the  increased  use 
of  natural  gas. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  passing  this 
legislation  today  I  hope  that  the  House  and 
Senate  can  work  out  differences  quickly  and 
final  passage  of  this  bill  can  occur  shortly 
thereafter 

Ms  LONG  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  to  clarity 
my  position  regarding  this  bill,  the  Comprehen- 
sive National  Energy  Policy  Act  (H  R  776)  I 
commend  my  colleague  from  Indiana  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Sutxommittee  on  Energy  and 
Power.  Mr  Sharp,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce.  Mr. 
DiNGELL.  for  their  diligence  m  bringing  to  the 
forefront  of  our  national  agenda  this  thoughtful 
and  carefully  crafted  piece  ot  legislation  Some 
of  this  body's  most  energetic  and  tireless 
Members  took  on  the  monumental  task  of 
piecing  together  an  energy  policy  of  this  mag- 
nitude tor  America 

As  we  all  can  remember  in  the  summer  ot 
1990.  we  experienced  a  dramatic  and  imme- 
diate increase  in  the  price  of  oil  and  gas. 
which  was  brought  on  in  response  to  the  sur- 
prise invasion  ol  Kuwait  by  Iraq  This  sharp  in- 
crease in  prices  directly  resulted  in  increased 
costs  to  consumers  and  businesses,  less 
consumer  spending,  less  money  flowing 
through  the  economy,  culminating  in  a  deep 
recession  from  which  we  are  only  now  slowly 
emerging. 

As  I  said  then,  and  maintain  today,  it  is  un- 
conscionable that  since  the  oil  crisis  of  the 
i970's  and  early  I980's,  this  Nation  has  been 
without  a  thoughtful  energy  policy  to  strength- 
en U  S  energy  independence  and  reduce  our 
Nation's  rate  of  energy  consumption  I  also 
believed  then — as  I  do  now— that  this  Nation 
needed  to  tiecome  more  energy  independent 
if  It  wished  to  remain  a  strong  and  stable  Na- 
tion by  further  developing  our  Nation's  abun- 
dant natural  resources    i  also  tjelieved,  how- 


ever, that  our  first  priority  should  have  tieen  to 
institute  energy  efficiency  and  conservation 
methods  to  offset  this  Nation's  increasing  rate 
of  energy  consumption  For  these  reasons.  I 
joined  as  an  original  cosponsor  ol  H  R  775  in 
its  original  form  in  February  1991 

As  a  result  of  2  years  of  legislative  activity, 
weeks  ol  hearings,  and  a  determined  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee,  we  now  have  the 
opportunity  to  institute  an  effective  policy  to  do 
many  of  the  things  that  I  believed  m  1990 
were  needed  and  which  are  contained  in  H  R 
776  Among  many  other  things,  the  Conrv 
prehensive  National  Energy  Policy  Act  would 
promote  more  efficient  uses  of  energy  in 
homes.  Federal  buildings,  and  businesses  to 
reduce  energy  use  and  costs,  further  develop 
the  use  of  renewable  energy,  such  as  solar, 
geothermal.  and  wind  energy,  providing  for  an 
increased  number  of  |obs.  phase  in  an  in- 
creased use  ol  alternative  motor  fuels  for  our 
automobiles,  and  encourage  investments  in 
further  development  and  use  of  energy  effi- 
cient technologies  Thus  legislation  thoughtfully 
responds  to  the  need  lor  a  long-term  solution 
to  our  Nation's  growing  rate  ol  energy  con- 
sumption and  dependence  on  foreign  sources 
of  fossil  fuels 

It  IS  unfortunate,  however,  and  I  sincerely 
regret,  that  I  will  be  unable  to  cast  my  vote  m 
favor  of  this  legislation  I  made  a  promise  to 
the  people  of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
ot  Indiana  who  elected  me  that  I  would  not 
support  an  increase  in  any  tax  Although  this 
entire  bill  is  revenue  neutral.  H  R  776  in- 
cludes an  increase  m  the  excise  tax  on  the 
production  of  chemicals  which  contribute  to 
the  depletion  ol  our  Earth's  ozone  layer  This 
provision  would  further  protect  our  environ- 
ment and  quicken  the  phaseout  of  these 
chemicals,  many  of  which  are  already  sched- 
uled to  be  completely  phased  out  by  the  year 
2000  under  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1990.  Also  included  in  the  bill  are  tax  incen- 
tives to  offset  potential  revenue  losses  result- 
ing from  this  provision  Although  this  is 
thoughtful  policy,  I  made  a  promise  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Indiana's  Fourth  Congressional  District 
which  I  have  not  broken  and  intend  to  keep 
today. 

Mr  QXLEY  Mr  Chairman,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois' amendment  to  strike  section  I40i  of  the 
legislation  belore  us  This  provision  would  es- 
sentially impose  a  tax  on  reliners  and  import- 
ers of  oil. 

The  strategic  petroleum  reserve  was  cre- 
ated in  1975  to  serve  as  an  insurance  policy 
against  future  oil  supply  disruptions  Filling  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  to  the  authorized 
level  of  1  billion  barrels  is  an  important  de- 
fense against  economic  shocks  resulting  from 
supply  disruptions.  This  program,  historically 
funded  from  general  revenues,  will  provide 
protection  lor  all  Americans  m  this  event  ol  an- 
other energy  crisis 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  before  us  shifts  the 
burden  of  paying  lor  that  protection  from  all 
sectors  of  society  to  energy  consumers  H.R. 
776  would  impose  an  in-kind  tax  on  petroleum 
refiners  and  importers  totaling  nearly  Si  5  bil- 
lion While  supporters  of  this  funding  mecha- 
nism argue  that  it  is  a  user  fee,  it  is  really  a 
regressive  tax  which  falls  most  heavily  on  low 
income  people  who  pay  a  larger  portion  of 


their  irKusme  for  energy,  and  on  rural  areas 
where  energy  consumption  is  high.  It  would 
also  p)lace  an  enornrvDus  burden  on  industries 
with  high  energy  costs,  such  as  automobiles, 
petrochemicals,  and  agriculture.  It  would  in- 
crease agriculture  production  expenses  alone 
by  S25  to  S50  million  annually 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  economic  impact  is  un- 
acceptable, particularly  because  it  will  un- 
doubtedly slow  the  economy,  make  our  indus- 
tries less  competitive,  increase  our  trade  defi- 
cit, and  ultimately  costs  )obs. 

The  amendment  to  strike  the  set-aside  pro- 
visions IS  supported  by  farm  groups,  indus- 
tnes.  senior  citizens,  and  consumer  groups 
and  I  am  happy  to  lend  my  support  for  it  as 
well. 

Ms.  PELOSl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  in 
support  of  H  R.  776,  the  National  Energy  Pol- 
icy Act  [NEPAj.  Our  Nation  has  tieen  adrift  for 
too  long  without  a  national  strategy  for  the 
conservation  of  our  existing  energy  resources 
and  the  development  of  alternative  energy 
sources 

The  consequences  of  this  lack  of  direction 
became  disturbingly  appaient  when  we  found 
ourselves  at  war  with  Iraq  when  the  world's  oil 
supplies  were  threatened.  Despite  the  war 
with  Iraq,  the  United  States'  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  has  been  increasing  at  dramatic 
rates  It  IS  estimated  that  we  will  import  70 
percent  of  our  oil  from  foreign  sources  by  the 
year  2000  Clearly,  it  we  seek  to  protect  our 
national  security,  we  must  wean  ourselves 
trom  our  reliance  on  foreign  oil. 

Mr  Speaker,  through  its  array  of  energy 
conservation  and  energy  development  provi- 
sions, H.R  776  takes  important  steps  toward 
making  the  United  States  self  sufficient  in  its 
energy  consumption.  While  working  to  protect 
our  national  security,  NEPA  also  provides  im- 
proved protection  for  our  environment  through 
Its  goals  for  energy  conservation  and  utiliza- 
tion of  less  polluting  energy  sources. 

It  IS  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  United 
States  remains  isolated  among  industrialized 
nations  in  its  refusal  to  agree  to  reduce  CO; 
emissions  to  1990  levels  by  the  year  2000. 
The  Bush  administration's  inflexible  stand  on 
this  issue  has  resulted  in  our  losing  an  un- 
precedented opportunity  at  the  UNCED  Con- 
ference in  Rio  De  Janeiro  next  month.  Instead 
of  an  international  conference  that  aggres- 
sively seeks  to  address  global  environmental 
concerns,  the  Bush  administration  has  re- 
duced the  Earth  Summit  to  a  photo  oppor- 
tunity. I  would  like  to  commend  Chairman 
Waxman  for  his  valiant  attempts  to  include 
strict  CO;  emission  goals  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  important  goals  of 
NEPA  IS  the  opening  of  new  markets  and  the 
establishment  of  new  industries  in  the  energy 
field.  No  national  energy  strategy  can  be  ef- 
fective unless  concrete  efforts  are  made  to  in- 
still a  wholesale  change  in  the  way  businesses 
and  consumers  view  opportunities  for  energy 
conservation  and  alternative  energy  sources. 
While  polls  show  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Annericans  support  NEPA's  goals,  in  fact,  70 
percent  of  American  auto  buyers  say  they 
would  be  willing  to  pay  more  money  for  nnore 
fuel-efficient  cars,  the  high  costs  of  establish- 
ing markets  to  achieve  these  goals  has  re- 
sulted in  an  energy  policy  based  on  increased 
energy  consumption. 


The  so-called  green  package  of  NEPA  pro- 
vides the  farsighted  approach  that  is  needed 
to  develop  new  alternative  energy  production 
and  conservation  markets.  Tax  incentives  and 
fleet  requirements  will  go  far  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  demand  and  markets  for  these  en- 
ergy sources.  Once  these  markets  have  been 
established,  the  financnl  and  environmental 
savings  achieved  from  them  will  undoubtedly 
justify  the  investment  we  are  asked  to  make 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  let  the  en- 
trenched policies  and  economics  of  the  past 
forestall  energy  investment  opportunities  that 
are  certain  to  have  high  rewards  in  the  future. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  yes  on  H.R.  776. 
Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  m  support  of  my  colleague's 
amendment  to  establish  new  requirements 
governing  low  level,  radioactive  waste  storage. 
The  most  importment  part  of  this  amendment 
would  remove  class  C  radioactive  waste  from 
the  low-level  waste  disposal  program. 

This  amendment  is  critical  because  of  the 
possible  siting  of  a  low-level  radiation  waste 
storage  site  in  Sierra  Blanca.  TX,  of  question- 
able geological  safety.  It  was  decided  by  the 
State  of  Texas  to  put  it  there  for  political,  not 
scientific,  reasons.  This  amendment  would  re- 
move at  least  class  C  wastes  from  State  re- 
sponsibility, ensuring  that  such  State  storage 
facilities,  as  the  one  proposed  for  Sierra  Blan- 
ca, would  not  be  recipients  of  the  more  dan- 
gerous radioactive  wastes  like  plutonium.  The 
siting  of  class  C  radioactive  wastes  in  low- 
level  sites  are  detrimental  to  the  safety  of  the 
surrounding  communities  and  rivers  where 
they  may  be  located. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  hold  the  Federal 
Government  accountable  for  the  disposal  of 
class  C  wastes,  as  well  as  high-level  wastes. 
As  we  know,  class  C  wastes  are  generated 
mostly  by  nuclear  power  plants;  they  con- 
stitute about  1  percent  of  all  low-level  waste 
by  volume,  and  atx)ut  60  percent  in  terms  of 
radioactivity.  This  amendment  correctly  would 
provide  for  the  disposal  of  class  C  wastes  in 
the  lacilities  being  developed  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  high-level  radioactive  waste 
disposal.  In  addition,  this  amendment  would 
require  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  to 
issue  new  regulations  for  the  siting  of  these 
facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  we  should  en- 
dorse this  amendment  to  ensure  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  remain  actively  involved  in 
the  regulation  of  radioactive  wastes  and  to 
protect  the  lives  and  lands  of  our  children  and 
grandchildren. 

Mr.  RIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  language  included  m  the  comprehensive 
energy  legislation.  H.R.  776,  which  calls  for  a 
moratorium  on  offshore  oil  drilling  off  the  north 
coast  of  California. 

The  north  coast,  which  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  overall  area  protected  under  the  mora- 
tonum,  IS  an  environmentally  sensitive  area 
that  is  home  to  some  of  the  most  t)eautlful  and 
pristine  coastline  in  this  country.  The  moun- 
tains that  abut  the  Pacific  Ocean  along  much 
of  the  north  coast  make  the  area  inaccessible 
to  much  more  than  foot  traffic.  As  a  result,  the 
area  has  been  able  to  keep  the  excessive  de- 
velopment seen  elsewhere  in  California  at 
bay. 
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I  realize  that  this  country's  oil  imports  con- 
stitute a  strategic  nsk,  and  also  make  up  a 
large  part  of  our  trade  deficit,  txjt  the  tapping 
of  our  valuable  coastline  does  not  need  to 
occur.  The  energy  needs  of  this  country  would 
not  be  tiest  served  by  allowing  oil  dnlling  in 
this  sensitive  area.  Certain  industnes  have  ex- 
pressed to  me  their  views  that  80  percent  of 
the  increase  in  energy  demands  can  ix  mel 
by  greater  energy  efficiency.  In  addition,  we 
need  to  maintain  tfie  current  domestic  p>roduc- 
tion  capabilities  in  both  oil  and  natural  gas. 
This  bill  accomplishes  both. 

The  Green  Package  reported  out  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  stimulate 
conservation  and  efficiency,  not  by  overtxjr- 
denir>g  this  Nation  with  regulations,  but  by  pro- 
viding incentives  to  conserve.  Also,  by  lower- 
ing the  alternative  minimum  taix  on  indeperK}- 
ent  oil  producers,  it  allows  more  small  txjsi- 
nesses  to  survive  and  produce  oil  instead  of 
forcing  us  to  impwrt  our  oil. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  in  support  of  this  leg- 
islation because  it  is  good  legislation  and  will 
address  the  underlying  energy  needs  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  just  say  one  thing  about  this  pro- 
vision of  the  energy  bill,  section  1401.  which 
IS  now  before  the  House.  We  should  follow  the 
lead  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
vote  to  throw  it  out. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  represent  a  predominantly 
rural  distnct  in  ;^e  northwestern  portion  of  Min- 
nesota. Most  of  my  constituents  are  fanners 
struggling  to  make  ends  meet,  or  their  liveli- 
hoods are  closely  related  to  the  health  ot  agri- 
culture. The  counties  along  the  Red  River  of 
the  north,  between  Moorhead  and  East  Grand 
Forks,  are  most  famous  for  their  sugar  beet 
production,  but  the  farmers  of  my  distnct  also 
produce  a  fair  amount  of  wheat  and  dairy 
products. 

I'm  not  a  farmer,  but  I  grew  up  on  a  farm. 
and  I  know  what  tough  times  can  be  like  on 
a  farm.  I  know  the  sacrifices  farmers  must 
make  when  the  rams  come  at  the  wrong  time, 
or  not  at  all.  When  my  constituents  tell  me 
they're  hurting.  I'm  able  to  share  their  hurt. 
While  a  member  of  the  Minnesota  Senate.  I 
always  looked  out  for  farmer's  interests.  Since 
I  came  to  Washington  2  years  ago  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
I've  continued  to  stand  up  for  those  interests, 
because  I'm  convinced  that  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic strength  derives  in  no  small  part  from 
the  strength  of  Amencan  agnculture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  proposal  for  funding  a  rapid  expan- 
sion of  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  [SPR] 
by  requiring  the  oil  industry  to  provide  oil  or 
dollars  is  unfair  to  farmers,  it  does  absolutely 
nothing  to  reduce  this  country's  growing  de- 
pendence on  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf  be- 
cause It  hits  importers  and  domestic  refiners 
alike.  Sure,  it  would  raise  the  cost  of  gasoline, 
diesel,  and  propane  a  couple  of  percentage 
points,  which  its  authors  claim  is  no  tng  deal. 
I  really  doubt  that  a  cost  increase  of  this  size 
will  encourage  many  people  to  change  the 
way  they  operate.  So  fuel  switching  or  fuel 
conservation  isn't  going  to  happen  as  a  result 
of  this  proposal.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  this 
SPR  provision  would  accomplish  is  increase 
farm  operating  expenses. 
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Why  has  the  Commerce  Committee  put  this 
proposal  before  us''  Nobody  has  explained  to 
me  why  the  United  States  suddenly  needs  to 
increase  the  SPR  from  the  size  it's  t)een  for 
the  past  year— some  570  barrels— to  1  bil- 
lion— one  thousand  million — barrels  of  crude 
oil  and  refined  products  Where  m  the  world  is 
the  Department  of  Energy  even  gomg  to  put 
(f  What  ever  happened  to  the  peace  dividend 
we  were  supposed  to  get  at  the  end  of  the 
cold  war"?  Does  somebody  know  something  I 
don't  know?  Are  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia 
about  to  call  for  another  oil  embargo''  Give  me 
a  break 

I'm  glad  that  a  month  ago  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  voted  to  throw  it  out  That's 
what  I  believe  this  House  should  do  right 
now — strike  section  1401 

Ms  OAKAR  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H  R  776.  the  Comprehensive  Na- 
tional Energy  Policy  Act  It  is  the  firs!  broad 
energy  policy  legislation  to  come  before  the 
House  in  nxire  than  a  decade,  and  deserves 
the  sup)port  of  every  Member 

I  heartily  commend  the  distinguished  chair 
of  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee. 
Representative  Dingell,  and  the  chair  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power.  Mr 
Sharp,  for  their  achievement  in  developing 
and  assembling  this  complex  and  important 
legislation  and  guiding  it  to  the  point  of  tkioi 
consideration 

My  compliments,  also,  to  all  of  the  10  com- 
mittees which  considered  the  legislation  for 
their  cooperation  m  producing  this  landmark 
bill  Witnesses  at  hearings  I  have  conducted 
on  energy  security  matters  over  the  years 
have  despairtKl  of  ever  seeing  agreement  on 
a  significant  energy  policy  in  this  country  But. 
the  extraordinary  eflods  and  skill  of  Rep- 
resentatives Dingfll  and  Sharp,  and  the 
comity  of  the  other  committees  involved  have 
shown  that,  where  leadership  is  present,  such 
policies  are  possible 

SCOPE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  breadth  of  H  R  776  is  indicated  by  its 
25  titles,  affecting  all  ma)or  U  S  energy 
sources— traditional  fossil  fuels,  nuclear,  re- 
newable and  alternative  fuels,  energy  effi- 
ciency, and  energy  related  tax  provisions 

The  bill  also  provides  a  5-year  authorization 
for  Energy  Department  research  This  scope  is 
an  indication  of  the  broad  significance  of  this 
legislation 

The  !SSUE  Of  HAVING  AN  ENERGY  POnCi 

For  the  past  4  years.  I  have  been  urging 
that  the  President  fulfill  the  responsibilities 
under  the  Energy  Department  Organization 
Act  of  1977  to  develop  and  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  5-  and  1 0-year  energy  policy  plan. 
The  statute  requires  that  the  plan  balance  the 
interests  of  energy  producers,  consumers,  mo- 
torists, business,  industry,  and  the  environ- 
ment 

I  have  made  this  case  in  a  dozen  hearings 
since  1988,  at  which  many  of  the  most  promi- 
nent energy  experts  in  this  country,  such  as 
former  Secretary  of  Energy  and  Secretary  ol 
Defense  James  Schlesmger.  dramatized  the 
risks  of  Americas  national  security  that  result 
from  the  lack  of  such  a  plan  to  reduce  U  S 
dep)end6nce  on  oil  imports  from  unstable  parts 
of  the  world 

These  witnesses  cataloged  the  six  crises 
since  the  Suez  Canal  was  closed  m  1956  that 
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interrupted,  or  threatened  to  interrupt,  the  flow 
Of  Oil  to  the  world's  industrialized  nations 

These  problems,  and  their  regularity,  argue 
powerfully  lor  an  energy  policy  with  identifiable 
5-  and  1 0-year  goals  for  such  matters  as  oil 
import  levels,  energy  efficiency,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  electricity  supply,  so  that  all  concerned 
could  make  their  investments  with  a  clear  na- 
tional policy  as  a  foundation 

However,  the  President  has  not  lived  up  to 
nis  responsibilities  in  the  1977  law  The  en- 
ergy strategy  which  tfie  President  submitted  in 
February  1991,  did  not  set  national  goals  and 
therefore  shortcutted  the  process  envisioned 
by  Congress  Further,  the  President's  strategy 
emphasized  energy  production  and  did  not 
deal  adequately  with  energy  savings  through 
efficiency  and  conservation  Thus,  in  my  opin- 
ion. It  amounted  to  perhaps  one-third  of  an  en- 
ergy policy. 

Evidence  of  these  shortcomings  are  found 
in  the  Presidents  Department  of  Energy  budg- 
et for  fiscal  year  1993  Representative  Wolpe 
has  done  a  useful  service  by  revealing  that, 
while  the  Department  ol  Energy  "spnng  plan- 
ning process "  recommended  increased  fund- 
ing for  national  energy  security  programs  be- 
cause of  concerns  about  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 
the  President's  Energy  Department  budget  re- 
duced the  Oil  vulnerability  programs  by  Si 85 
million  or  14  percent — hearings  ol  the  Sut>- 
committee  on  Investigations  and  Oversight, 
House  Science  Committee,  April  30,  1992 

CCiNGRESSlONAL  EFFORTS  TO  FORGE  AN  ENERQV 
POtlCV 

As  one  effort  to  encourage  an  adequate 
long-term  energy  policy  for  this  country,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  (H  Con  Res  53)  that  calls 
for  specific  goals  tor  US  energy  policy  for  the 
year  2000  against  which  pertormance  can  be 
measured  from  year  to  year 

The  Energy  Policy  Act  now  before  the 
House  is  further  evidence  of  how  much  has 
tjeen  left  undone.  Although  there  are  some 
Presidential  recommendations  incorporated 
into  the  bill — as  modified  by  the  legislative 
process— the  ma|Or  thrust  of  the  bill  is  a  con- 
gressional initiative 

,\t4s  lOal  technglogv  advanced 
Another  aspect  of  this  legislation  that  I 
would  like  to  applaud  is  the  combined  work  of 
several  committees  on  title  XIII,  to  provide  for 
further  development  of  clean  coal  technology. 
This  IS  important,  not  only  for  our  own  coun- 
try, but  for  many  other  nations,  because  coal 
IS  more  widely  distributed  globally  than  oil  as 
a  source  of  energy  (or  development.  The  use 
of  coal  also  supports  the  independence  of 
these  nations  by  reducing  their  import  bills  and 
international  debt 

The  United  States  is  the  Saudi  Arabia  of 
coal.  We  have  approximately  270  years  worth 
of  coal  We  should  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  these  resources 

However,  there  are,  of  course,  environ- 
mental factors  associated  with  coal  use,  as 
the  Rio  Summit  Conference  on  the  Environ- 
ment IS  currently  discussing  I  feel  strongly 
that  American  ingenuity  can  help  the  world 
overcome  the  side  effects  to  the  extent  that 
these  abundant  supplies  of  energy  can  be 
used  for  base  load,  mam  line  electricity  gen- 
eration in  an  environmentally  sustainable  man- 
ner 


OHIO  AS  leader  in  clean  coal  technologv 
Actually,  my  own  State  of  Ohio  leads  in  ex- 
fx?rimental  projects  to  advance  clean  coal 
technologies  that  hold  enormous  potential  for 
controlling  emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide,  nitrogen 
oxide,  and  other  gases  and  solids  Ohio  and 
other  Federal  State  protects  place  the  United 
States  at  the  threshold  of  perfecting  the  tech- 
nologies that  can  lead  to  the  integrated  clean 
coal  refineries  ol  the  luture  These  facilities 
may  be  able  to  cut  emissions  by  more  than  90 
percent  and  increase  energy  efficiency  from 
the  current  30  to  35  percent  range  up  to  45  or 
55  percent 

This  bill  advances  clean  coal  as  a  logical 
and  vital  element  ol  our  national  energy  policy 
mix.  and  I  hope  that  the  Department  of  Energy 
works  diligently  to  further  implement  this  pro- 
gram We  are  not  alone  m  this  quest  Euro- 
pean nations  are  also  pursuing  clean  coal  so- 
lutions, and  are  active  competitors  tor  the 
world  markets  that  could  mean  billions  in  prof- 
its to  American  businesses  and  thousands  of 
jobs  for  American  workers. 

CC>MPE'''TiOM  'N  Electric  PC'WER  GENERAT.on 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  work  of  the  En- 
ergy Committee  on  title  Vil  of  the  bill,  which 
deals  with  promoting  competition  and  effi- 
ciency within  the  utility  industry  by  fostering 
additional  sources  of  electricity  supply  This  is 
being  done  through  amendments  lo  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1978.  which  I 
taelieve  has  t)een  generally  rated  a  success  so 
far  in  lowering  costs  lor  electricity  consumers 
I  very  much  favor  this  trend 

However,  some  utilities  in  my  State  have 
raised  concerns  about  certain  provisions  of 
this  title,  such  as  section  723  The  utilities 
point  out  that  the  Federal  Energy  Regulation 
Commission  currently  prohibits  transmission  of 
wholesale  power  to  retail  customers,  which 
H  R  776  upholds  Many  utilities  fear  that,  in 
the  future,  the  complex  interplay  of  Federal 
and  Stale  law  and  regulation  may  permit  enti- 
ties to  be  created  that  would  be  able  to  pur- 
chase wholesale  power  for  retail  customers  m 
a  way  that  violates  the  intent  of  the  law 

I  support  greater  competition  m  the  whole- 
sale power  market,  but  I  also  want  to  assure 
that  competition  is  administered  so  that  no 
loopholes  are  created  that  undermine  a  fair 
balarice  between  independent  power  produc- 
ers, municipal  utility  systems,  and  investor- 
owned  utilities  that  also  sen^e  the  public 

The  utilities  are  also  concerned  about  the 
reliability  ol  the  common  electricity  grid  and 
the  apparent  absence  in  title  VII  ol  a  specific 
provision  tor  transmitting  utilities  to  recover  the 
costs  ol  standby  generation  capacity 

It  would  thus  be  in  order,  I  believe,  for  the 
conferees  to  review  the  various  provisions  of 
title  VII  concerned,  so  that  utilities  will  be  able 
to  provide  the  best  and  lowest  cost  energy  to 
their  customers  without  having  the  reliability  of 
their  service  impaired,  and  so  business,  indus- 
try, independent  power  producers,  utilities, 
municipal  power  authorities,  and  electricity 
consumers  will  all  benefit  from  the  bill. 

Mr  APPLEGATE.  Mr  Speaker,  while  1  do 
have  some  strong  reservations  with  regard  to 
certain  provisions  m  H  R  776,  the  Comprehen- 
sive National  Energy  Policy  Act,  there  are 
other  provisions  that  will,  if  enacted,  lead  to 
enhanced  efficiency  in  the  energy  sector  of 
our  economy,  and  produce  increased  competi- 


tion and  reduced  regulation  where  it  can  be 
achieved  m  the  public  interest. 

Title  VII  of  the  proposed  bill  is  designed  to 
irKrease  competition  in  the  electric  utility  in- 
dustry so  that  electnc  utilities  providing  retail 
electric  service  will  have  rr>ore  bulk  power  sup- 
ply alternatives  available.  This  title  will,  among 
other  things,  permit  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission  to  require  utilities  which 
own  and  operate  facilities  forming  the  Nation's 
interconnected  transmission  system  to  trans- 
mit power  generated  by  another  utility  over 
those  facilities  and  to  establish  the  rates  and 
charges  to  be  paid  to  the  transmitting  utility  for 
rendenng  this  service. 

1  support  the  policies  reflected  in  the  bill, 
and  commend  the  members  and  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  for  their 
diligence  in  crafting  a  bill  designed  to  imple- 
ment these  policies.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
certain  modifications  to  title  VI I  which  1  believe 
are  essential  if  we  are  to  fully  achieve  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress.  These  modifications  are 
necessary  from  our  situation  as  a  major  coal 
producing  region  where  we  anticipate  more 
competitive  energy  markets  based  on  healthy 
competition  from  legitimate  wholesale  power 
developers  providing  tangible  economic  gains 
through  jobs  and  construction  as  distinguished 
from  possible  sham  transactions  confernng 
special  windfalls  on  selected,  pnvileged  mar- 
ket segments.  In  this  way  we  can  support  our 
domestic  markets  and  remain  a  viable  option 
for  other  markets  dependent  on  foreign  oil  inv 
ports  Thus,  I  suggest  the  following  modifica- 
tions; 

First,  section  723  of  the  bill  would  authonze 
the  FERC  to  require  transmitting  utilities  to 
transmit  electricity  to  wholesale  power  pur- 
chasers, but  would  prohibit  any  requirements 
that  a  transmitting  utility  transmit  electncity  di- 
rectly to  an  ultimate  retail  consumer.  However, 
under  the  bill  as  presently  written,  it  would  be 
possible  for  a  new  wholesale  purchaser  of 
electricity  to  be  created  solely  tor  the  purpose 
of  circumventing  the  prohibition  against  man- 
datory transmission  to  retail  users. 

The  prohibition  against  mandatory  trans- 
mission service  to  individual  retail  consumers, 
such  as  large  industrial  installations,  is  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  right  of  a  utility  to  serve 
customers  of  all  classes  within  its  service 
area.  Failure  to  protect  this  nght  would  lead  to 
higher  rates  and  charges  for  electnc  service 
provided  to  small  commercial  and  residential 
consumers  served  by  a  utility,  including  low-in- 
come consumers  without  any  offsetting  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  the  community.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  close  the  existing  gap  in  the 
bill  in  order  to  preserve  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  preclude  mandatory  retail  wheeling. 

Second,  the  drafter  of  the  bill  recognized 
that  It  would  be  unfair  to  permit  issuance  of  an 
order  by  the  FERC  requiring  mandatory  trans- 
mission service  if  the  provision  of  such  service 
would  unduly  impair  the  reliability  of  service  or 
economically  disadvantage  the  customers  of 
the  transmitting  utility  subject  to  the  order. 

Utility  transmission  systems  are  inter- 
connected to  form  a  multistate  transmission 
grid.  Because  of  a  basic  law  of  physics,  a 
mandatory  transmission  order  issued  to  one 
utility  may  affect  the  reliability  of  service  and 
costs  to  consumers  of  other  utilities  owning 
portions  of  the  interstate  transmission  system. 


There  is  no  valid  reason  to  protect  the  con- 
sumers of  the  transmitting  utility  subject  to  the 
mandatory  wheeling  order  without  similarly 
protecting  consumers  of  other  utilities  which 
may  be  affected.  It  would  therefore  be  consist- 
ent with  the  intent  of  Congress  to  expand  the 
existing  prohibition  against  mandatory  wheel- 
ing orders  having  an  undue  adverse  impact  on 
transmitting  utilities  In  order  to  assure  that 
consumers  of  all  utilities  which  may  be  af- 
fected by  the  order  are  properly  protected. 

Third,  the  bill  requires  the  FERC  to  establish 
rates  and  charges  for  transmission  service  re- 
quired to  be  provided  which  are  sufficient  to 
compensate  the  service  transmitting  utility  for 
all  prudent  costs  incurred  in  connections  with 
the  transmission  services  and  necessary  asso- 
ciated services.  Although  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  necessary  associated  services  in- 
clude the  provision  of  standby  generation  by 
the  transmitting  utility  which  may  be  utilized  in 
the  event  the  delivery  of  electricity  to  the 
transmitting  utility  is  Interrupted,  the  bill  does 
not  specifically  provide  for  recovery  of  the 
costs  of  this  service.  Failure  to  specify  that  the 
costs  of  this  standby  generation  service  may 
be  recovered  from  the  transmission  service 
customer  will  lead  to  costly  litigation  and  may 
result  in  denying  to  the  transmitting  utility  the 
right  to  recover  the  costs  of  standby  genera- 
tion capacity.  The  bill  should  therefore  be 
clarified  to  avoid  any  uncertainty  over  whether 
the  FERC  is  required  to  consider  the  cost  of 
standby  generation  service  in  establishing 
rates  and  charges  for  transmission  service. 

1  believe  that  with  these  changes,  the  Con> 
prehensive  National  Energy  Policy  Act  will  be 
tDetter  able  to  achieve  the  enhanced  effi- 
ciencies in  the  production  and  transmission  of 
electric  energy  which  the  Congress  desires. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

.A.ccordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Gep- 
hardt) having'  assumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
Sk.^gg.-;.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  7761  to  provide  for  improved  en- 
ergy efficiency,  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olunon  464.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

'The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gkph.^RDT).  Under  the  rule,  the  pre- 
vious question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  am.endment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole?  If  not.  the 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

SUlTION  TO  KKCOM.MIT  OKFERKD  B\  MR-  FIF.LD.'i 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill'^ 

Mr.  FIELDS.  In  its  present  form,  I 
am.  Mr.  Speaker. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr.  Fields  moves  to  recommit  the  bill. 
H.R.  776.  to  the  Committee  on  Enerpy  and 
Commerce. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

HKCOKDED  VOTE 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  381.  noes  37, 
not  voting  16.  as  follows; 
[Roll  No.  144] 
AYES— 381 


.\bercrombie 

Costello 

Gilman 

.^cljerman 

CoushllD 

Ginfnch 

.*i!fxander 

Cox  iCAi 

Ghckm&n 

.Mlard 

Cox  iIL) 

Goodhng 

Mlcr. 

Coyne 

Gordon 

.Anderson 

Cramer 

Goss 

.\ndrews  iME* 

Cunninsrham 

Gradlson 

.Andrews  (NJ) 

Darden 

C randy 

.\nnjnzio 

Davis 

Green 

."ippleKate 

DeFazio 

Guanni 

.^spir. 

DeLauro 

Gunderson 

.Mkins 

Dellums 

Hall  lOHi 

.\uCoin 

Derrick 

Hamilton 

Bacchus 

Dickinson 

Hansen 

Barnard 

Dicks 

Hams 

BarreM 

Dingell 

Ha«tert 

Biirton 

Dixon 

Hatcher 

Bateiria..T 

Dooley 

Hayes  (ID 

Beilenson 

Dong-an  (NDi 

Hayes  (LA) 

Bennett 

Doman  (CA) 

Heney 

Bfrtuter 

Downey 

Hefner 

Berman 

Dreier 

Henry 

BevUl 

Durbin 

Henel 

Bilbra.v 

Dvryer 

Hoa^land 

Hilirakis 

Dymally 

Hobson 

Blackwell 

Early 

Hochbrueckner 

Bliley 

Eckart 

Holloway 

Boehlert 

Edwards  (CAi 

Hopkins 

Boehner 

Edwards  (TXi 

Horn 

Bonior 

Emerson 

Horton 

Borski 

Engel 

Houghton 

Boucher 

Erdreich 

Hoyer 

Brewster 

Espy 

Hubbard 

Brooks 

Evans 

Huckaby 

Broomfield 

Ewing 

Hughes 

Brcwder 

Faicell 

HutlC' 

Brown 

Fawell 

Hyde 

Bryant 

Fazio 

Ireland 

Bunnmu 

Felghan 

Jacobs 

Burton 

Fish 

James 

Byron 

Flake 

Jefferson 

Callahan 

FoglietU 

Jenkins 

Ca.T.p 

Ford  (MI) 

Johnson  iCTi 

Cair,pbell  (CO) 

Ford  (TNi 

Johnson  (SD) 

Cardm 

Frank  'MA' 

Johnston 

Carper 

Franks  iCT' 

Jones  iGA) 

Carr 

Frost 

Jones  iNC) 

Cnandler 

Gallegb- 

Jonti 

Clay 

Gallo 

Kanjorskl 

Clement 

Gaydos 

Kaptur 

Coble 

Gejdenson 

Kaslch 

Coleman  iMOi 

Gekas 

Kennedy 

Coleman  iTXi 

Gephaj-dt 

Kennel  ly 

Collins  1  Mil 

Gerec 

Kildee 

Condit 

Gibbonsi 

Kleczka 

Conyers 

Gilchresi 

Klug 

Cooper 

GiUmor 

Kolbe 
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Kolter 

KopeUkI 

Kosuna.vfr 

Kvl 

I^KaI'  e 

Lani-aat«r 

Lantos 

LaHoci-o 

LauKhllo 

L*-*!  h 

Lehman  (CA) 

I#hm»ji  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin  cMI) 

Lewis  iCA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (OA) 

Llghlfoot 

Llpmskl 

Lloyd 

Lowery  iCAi 

Lowey  (NYi 

Luken 

Machtley 

Mant<'n 

Maikcy 

Man  in 

M«I.iul 

Mavrnules 

Mauoll 

McCandlew 

MoCloskey 

McColIuin 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDermott 

McEwcn 

McGralh 

M>HuKh 

McMillan  .NC) 

M<Mlllen  iMD> 

McSully 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Miller  ,CA) 

Miller, OH) 

Miller  (WAl 

Mlneta 

MiDk 

Moaklev 

Mollnan 

Mottohan 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morao 

Morel  la 

Momson 

Mraz.-k 

M  urphy 

Murtha 

My.'P, 

Nimie 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

NmI  (NC) 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Nunle 

Oberatar 

Obey 


Andrawi  (TX) 

Archer 

Armey 

Baker 

Bustamante 

Chapman 

CllnKer 

Com  best 

Crane 

de  la  Garza 

DeLay 

Doollttle 

Duncan 


Aathony 

Ballenger 

Benlley 

Boier 

Bruce 

Campbell  (CAi 


Olln 

OI»er 

Orton 

Owens  (NY) 

OweD»(UT> 

Oxiey 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Pastor 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  iNJi 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Perkins 

Peterson  iFLi 

Peterson  (MNi 

Petri 

Pl.kett 

Pickl- 

Porter 

Poshan) 

Price 

Pursell 

gulllen 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

RaoKcl 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Heed 

Reirula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rld«e 

Rlfws 

RInaldo 

RItter 

Robert* 

Roe 

Hoemer 

Rogers 

Ro bra bat her 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Rose 

Rostenkuwski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Rnybal 

Russo 

-Sabo 

Sanders 

SanKmeljiter 

Santorum 

Savaye 

Sawyer 

Sax ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schlff 

Schroedcr 

Schulzc 

Schumer 

SeDS*nhrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

NOE&-37 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Fields 

Gonzalez 

Hall  iTX) 

Hammerschmldt 

Hancock 

Herger 

Hunter 

Inhofe 

Johnson  iTXl 

Livingston 

Long 

NOT  VOTING- 16 


Shays 

Shiuter 

SikorskI 

SisUky 

Ska«gB 

Skeen 

Skeltoo 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL I 

Smith  I  lA  I 

SmIthiNJi 

Snowe 

Solan 

Solomon 

Spence 

Sprat  t 

Staggers 

SUlllngs 

Stark 

Steams 

Stokes 

Studds 

Sundqulst 

Swett 

Swift 

TttUon 

Tanner 

Tsuzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  I  iNCi 

Thomas  iCAi 

Thomas  (OA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thornton 

Torres 

TorrlcelU 

Towns 

Trafluini 

Traxler 

Insfield 

I'pton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jai;  t 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whilten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FLi 

Zellff 

Ztxnmer 


Marlenee 

Montgomery 

Ortiz 

Penny 

Sarpallus 

Smith  (OR  1 

Smith  (TXi 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Synar 

Vucanovich 


CONCiRESSlONAI.   RFCORl)— HOrSE 

a  1844 

The  Clerk  announced   the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr  Latfomarsino  for.  with  Mr  Ballenger 
against. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  for.  wiih  Mr  Pack- 
ard against. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


May  27,  1992 


May  27,  1992 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 
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(^ill   the   gen- 


Mr  CRANE  Mr  Speaker,  earlier  today  the 
House  voted  on  an  amendment  ottered  by  Mr 
RoSTENKOWSni  to  H  R.  776.  the  National  En- 
ergy Policy  Act  The  amendment  struck  those 
provisions  in  the  bill  which  required  the  Energy 
Department  to  fill  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve |SPR)  at  a  rate  at  150,000  barrels  per 
day  and  which  required  oil  companies  to  con- 
tribute oil  to  till  the  reserve 

Unfortunately.  I  was  unable  to  be  present 
tor  this  vote  For  the  record  I  do  not  sufjport 
the  SPR  provisions  m  H  R  7/6  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  m  favor  of  the 
Rostenkowski  amendment  as  I  did  when  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  on  which  I 
serve,  considered  this  very  issue  last  rrKinth 


Mr  OXLEY  Mr  Speaker,  I  was  unavoidably 
absent  from  the  House  Chamber  during  rollcall 
vote  No  140  on  the  amendment  to  strike  sec- 
tion 1401  of  H.R.  776.  Had  i  been  present.  1 
would  have  voted  "yea." 


PERSONAL  i:.\l'L.-\NATION 
Mr  BRUCE  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednesday. 
May  27.  and  Thursday,  May  28,  1992,  I  was 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  the 
death  ot  my  father.  I  was  not  able  to  vote  on 
the  following  rollcall  votes:  Rollcall  Nos.  140. 
141,  142,  143,  and  144 

Had  I  been  present,  on  May  27  I  would 
have  voted  "aye"  on  rollcall  140,  "aye"  on  roll- 
call 141,  "aye"  on  rollcall  142,  "aye"  on  rollcall 
143,  and  "aye"  on  rollcall  144 


Collins  iILi 

Dannemeyer 

Donnelly 

I^agomarslno 

Levlne  iCAi 

Martinez 


.McDade 
Michel 
Oakar 
Packard 


EXPRESSION  OF  APPRECIATION  TO 
STAFF  FOR  WORK  ON  H  R  776  COM- 
PREHENSIVE NATIONAL  ENERGY  POL- 
ICY ACT 

(Mr  SHARP  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  address  the  House  for  i  minute  ) 

Mr  SHARP  Madam  Speaker.  I  just  want  to 
recognise  the  enormous  work  done  by  mem- 
t)ers  of  the  staff,  and  I  want  to  mention  those 
people  Sue  Shendan.  Wesley  Warren,  Judi 
Greenwald,  John  Berner,  Tom  Runge.  Shelley 
Fidler.  Rick  Counihan.  Paul  Downs,  and  our 
staff  director  on  our  subcommittee.  Jack 
Riggs,  who  did  superior  work  m  bringing  us  to- 
gether 

Also  I  want  to  recognise  the  great  work  of 
the  full  committee  staff,  Michael  Woo.  David 
Finneqan,  Lisa  Kounfoupes,  and  also  the  mi- 
nority staff,  particularly  Jessica  Laverty  These 
folks  did  yeoman  work  for  months  and  months 
and  have  helped  the  Members  of  the  House 
reach  the  decisions  that  we  have  reached 


Mr.   LENT.   Madam   Speaker, 
tleman  yieW 

Mr    SHARP    I   yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York 

Mr.  LENT,  Madam  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  arduous  work,  good  work 
that  he  did  on  his  energy  bill  and  would  like 
to  join  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  in  taking 
this  time  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  minority  staff  who  worked  18- 
hour  days  and  spent  many  sleepless  nights 
drafting  and  refining  this  legislation  Their 
names,  of  course,  will  not  make  the  news  sto- 
nes tomorrow  detailing  this  bill,  but  were  it  not 
for  their  efforts  we  would  not  have  a  bill  at  all 
So  I  offer  my  thanks  to  Jessica  Laverty, 
Cathy  Van  Way.  Margaret  Durpm.  John 
Hambel.  John  Sheik.  Darlene  McMullen, 
Freida  Depe,  AnneWhitney  Powers,  and  Mimi 
Paredes  tor  their  dedication  and  hard  work 

I  also  would  like  to  thank  Leonard  Coburn  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  and  Michael  Rafkey 
of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  who 
were  detailed  to  the  mmonty  staff  for  their  as- 
sistance as  well  And  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 

Mr  SHARP  I  thank  the  gentleman  I  want 
to  indicate  also  that  there  were  support  staff 
on  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  that 
made  contributions  as  well  as  I  might  say  staff 
from  some  other  committees  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  that  deserve  commendation. 


There  was  no  objection. 


CORRECTIONS      IN      EN- 

OF       H  R,       776.       COM- 

NATIONAL    ENERGY    POL- 


AUTHORIZING 
GROSSMENT 
PREHENSIVE 
ICY  ACT 

Mr  SHARP  Madam  Speaker,  l  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  in  the  engrossment  of  the 
bill  H  R.  776.  the  Clerk  be  authorised  to  cor- 
rect section  numbers,  cross  references,  punc- 
tuation, and  indentation,  and  to  make  any 
other  technical  and  conforming  changes  nec- 
essary to  reflect  the  actions  of  the  House  m 
amending  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms  Slaugh- 
ter). Is  there  obiection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana'' 

There  was  no  objection 


GKNKHAi,  l,EA\'K 

.Mr  SHARP.  Madam  Speaker.  I  a.-k 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H  R.  776,  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana" 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL    OF    NAME    ()E    MEMBER 

AS   COSPONSOR   OE   H  R     ,5253   AXE) 

HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  490 

Mr    ROEMER.  Madam  Spc^aker.  I  ask 

unanimous     consent     to     remove     my 

name  as  a  cosponsor  from  H.R.  52S3  anil 

Hnuse  Joint   Resolution  4.<»0    My   name 

wa.s  adtled  inadvertently. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana? 


a  1850 

COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  HON- 
ORABLE DAN  BURTON.  MEMBER 
OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
SLAUGHTER)  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  communication  from  the 
Honorable  Dan  BfRTON.  Member  of 
Congress: 

HOLSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES. 
Washington.  DC.  May  27.  1992. 

Htm  THOMAS  s.  Foley. 
SpvakfT,  House  of  Rppresentatiies. 
Washington.  DC 

Deak  Mk.  Speaker:  This  is  to  notify  you. 
pursuant  to  Rule  L  '!)0i  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House,  that  I  have  been  served  with  a  sub- 
poena issued  by  the  Superior  Court.  Marlon 
County.  Indiana. 
Sincerely. 

Dan  Buhton, 
.Member  of  Congress. 


COURT  VACANCIES  LOSE  FAITH  IN 
Jl'DlCIAL  PROCESS 

I  Mr.  DE  LUGO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
taken  the  floor  a  number  of  times  to 
decry  the  deplorable  situation  that 
continues  to  plague  the  people  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  because  of  the  vacancies 
in  the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

Since  the  second  vacancy  m  this  spe- 
cial two-judge  territorial  court  was 
created  in  1989,  we  have  been  faced 
with  a  system  of  visiting  judges  which, 
as  a  recent  article  published  in  the 
Georgetown  Journal  of  Legal  Ethics 
correctly  says,  has  caused  many  Virgin 
Islanders  to  lose  faith  in  the  judicial 
process. 

This  article  by  Diane  Russell,  who 
was  formerly  an  intern  in  my  office. 
explains  many  of  the  problem.s  with 
this  system. 

The  vacancies  have  created:  A  sense 
that  justice  is  being  imposed  from  the 
outside:  problems  because  temporary 
judges  are  unfamiliar  with  the  local 
laws  they  must  rule  on  and  apply  in- 
consistent procedures:  problems  be- 
cause temporary  judges  are  assigned  to 
sentence  individuals  when  they  were 
not  present  for  the  trial:  and  problems 
of  scheduling,  transportation,  and  cost. 

I  am  including  Ms.  Russell's  article 
in  the  Record  with  this  statement  to 
help  Members  better  understand  this 
problem  and  in  the  continuing  hope 
that  it  will  encourage  the  President  to 
fulfill  the  requirement  of  the  law  that 
organized  the  territory  and  established 
this  court  to  nominate  two  judges  so 
that  the  court  can  function  as  it  was 
intended  to  and  justice  will  be  served. 

Mr.  President,  please  do  your  duty 
and  send  forward  your  nomination  for 


the  second  vacancy  so  that  justice  can 
be  done  in  this  U.S.  territory. 
Some  Ethical  Consideratio.ss  ok  Judicial 
Vacancies:  a  Case  Stl-dy  of  the  Federal 
Court  System  in  the  UNrrEo  St.ates  Vir- 
gin Islands 

(By  Diane  Russell*) 
As  of  January  I.  1992.  there  were  twenty- 
one  judicial  vacancies  on  the  U.S.  courts  of 
appeals  and  108  m  the  U.S.  district  courts 
across  the  touniry.'  The  Administrative  Of- 
fice of  the  U.S.  Courts  has  called  eleven 
courts  "judicial  emergencies'— seats  that 
have  been  empty  for  more  than  eighteen 
months.-'  But  the  longest  standing  vacancy  is 
:n  the  district  court  for  the  United  States 
Virgin  Islands.^  where  a  seat  has  effectively 
been  empty  since  December  31.  1986.'' 

This  Note  explores  the  ethical  implications 
of  vacant  federal  judgeships  m  the  U.S.  Vir- 
gin Islands,  First,  the  Note  provides  a  help- 
ful background  of  the  Virgin  Islands  includ- 
ing the  political  and  legal  climate.  Second, 
the  Note  examines  the  federal  judicial  ap- 
pointment process— how  the  process  works  in 
the  U.S.  and  how  it  works  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Fart  III  of  the  Note  is  dedicated  to  ex- 
ploring the  ethical  conflicts  that  results 
when  federal  judgeships  are  vacant.  This  sec- 
tion examines  inevitable  ethical  conflicts 
that  arise  for  attorneys  and  judges  m  the 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  The  Note  demonstrates 
that  the  federal  judicial  appointment  process 
functions  so  that  attorneys  and  judges  m  the 
Virgin  Islands  are  susceptible  to  ethics  vio- 
lations, even  if  these  officers  want  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Model  Rules  of  Pro- 
fessional Conduct^  and  the  Code  of  Judicial 
Conduct.''  Part  IV  suggests  that  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate has  a  higher  responsibility  to  commu- 
nities that  have  no  voting  Congressional  rep- 
resentative. In  this  light,  the  Senate  must 
act  quickly  to  fill  the  vacant  judicial  seats 
in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  Filling  the  seats 
quickly  would  eliminate  the  inherent  bias 
against  judges  and  attorneys  in  the  U.S.  Vir- 
gin Islands,  while  reducing  com.miunity  dis- 
content with  the  judiciary. 

I.  background 
The  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  are  indicative  of 
'.he  complete  breakdown  in  the  judicial  ap- 
pointment process^the  territory's  two  fed- 
eral judgeships"  have  been  vacant  for  years 
On  December  31.  1986.  Chief  Judge  Almeric 
Christian  assumed  senior  status  at  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  Virgin  Islands.'  On  October 
31.  1988.  Judge  Christian  retired  from  the  St 
Thomas  post,  leaving  vacant  a  federal  judi- 
cial seat.^  President  Reagan  nominated  at- 
torney Adriane  Dudley  for  the  post,  but  "her 
nomination  got  caught  in  the  national  polit- 
ical wringer  and  died  a  lingering  death."-" 
With  the  death  of  Judge  David  V.  O'Brien, 
the  St.  Croix  post  has  been  vacant  since  De- 
cember 22.  1989." 

Since  1988.  the  U  S  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Third  Circuit  ■=  has  been  forced  to  shut- 
tle judges  to  the  Virgin  Islands  from,  all  over 
the  country  to  handle  the  court  load  m  the 
territory.'^  The  judicial  caseload  has  grown 
to  monstrous  proportions."  Because  of  the 
number  of  criminal  cases  which  require  dis- 
position under  the  Speedy  Trial  Act.-^  there 
IS  a  significant  backlog  of  civil  cases. ••'  There 
are  two  new  judges  ■'^  an  average  of  every 
four  weeks. -^  Naturally,  this  high  turnover 
of  judges,  coupled  with  an  incredible  backlog 
of  civil  cases,  has  caused  severe  problem.s  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  legal  com.munity. 

The  federal  government  is  spending  thou- 
sands of  dollars  every  month  for  hotels,  trav- 
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el  and  support  staff  for  the  judges  •'  The  un- 
stable nature  of  the  judiciary  makes  for  inef- 
ficient trials,  no  continuity  and  scheduling 
nightmares. 2"  Attorneys  complain  of  incon- 
sistent judicial  styles.  iemiperament.s  and 
procedures. 2-  The  public  is  in  an  uproar  be- 
cause cases  are  being  tried  by  off-island 
judges  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands lifestyle  and  culture^  Virgin  Islands 
demand  native  judges  or  at  the  very  least, 
judges  who  are  familiar  with  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands culture  ^  Finally,  attorneys  complain 
that  after  years  of  waiting  for  a  trial  date, 
many  of  the  native  witnesses  and  litigants 
have  left  the  islands,  forgotten  important 
facts,  decided  to  drop  their  case  out  of  frus- 
tration or  died  This  :s  not  an  exhaustive  list 
of  the  problems  caused  by  the  high  turnover 
of  visiting  judges  and  the  backlog  of  civil 
cases  m  Virgin  Islands.  Ethical  consider- 
ations resulting  from  the  judicial  vacancies. 
the  focus  of  this  Note,  are  discussed  in  Part 
III 

11.  JUDICIAL  appointment  PROCESS 

The  Judicial  appointment  process  begins 
with  interested  parties  who  suggest  names 
and  support  individual  candidates  to  fill  va- 
cant judicial  seats.  The  primary  constitu- 
tional actor  in  the  process  is  the  President  of 
the  United  Stat-es^-*  However,  since  presi- 
dents may  not  have  time  to  review  and  se- 
lect candidates,  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  the  primary  executive  role  m  selecting 
the  great  majority  of  federal  judges. ^s  The 
attorney  general's  formal  letter  of  rec- 
ommendation usually  results  in  the  nom.ma- 
tion  of  a  candidate  chosen  largely  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.* 

In  most  recent  administrations,  except  in 
highly  visible  cases  where  the  attorney  gen- 
eral or  the  president  himself  m.ay  be  in- 
volved. It  is  the  deputy  attorney  general's  of- 
fice that  plays  the  major  role  m  recruitment 
and  selection.'^  The  deputy's  stafl  makes  a 
list  of  possible  nominees  in  conjunction  with 
or  after  negotiations  with  other  powerful  in- 
terests, including  party  officials,  bar  leaders 
and  especially  senators  from  the  state  where 
the  vacancy  exists. 2«  The  senators  from  the 
president's  party  play  a  leading  role  m  the 
selection  and  appointment  process. 

The  key  to  this  powerful  role  lies  in  the 
practice  of  "senatorial  courtesy":  the  pro- 
pensity of  the  Senate  to  support  an  individ- 
ual senator,  especially  of  the  president's 
party,  who  opposes  a  nominee  from  his 
state. ^  When  both  senators  being  to  the 
president's  party,  agreements  are  usually 
worked  out  in  which  they  jointly  recomm.end 
either  candidates  or  alternates  when  vacan- 
cies occur. ^  When  one  senator  is  from  the 
opposite  party,  he  or  she  usually  has  less 
power. ^'  When  neither  senator  is  from  the 
president's  party,  congressional  delegation 
or  the  state  party  organization  plays  a  sig- 
nificant role.^ 

Often  times,  party  officials,  interest  group 
representatives,  attorneys  and  private  citi- 
zens make  recommendations  for  judgeships. 
Usually,  these  recom.mendatlons  are  directed 
to  the  senators  concerned  in  an  att.empt  to 
persuade  them  to  endorse  an  individual,  but 
sometimes  they  are  addressed  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  to  the  White  House.^'* 

Once  a  candidate  is  nom.inated  or  seriously 
considered,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
conducts  a  screening  process  in  an  attempt 
to  avoid  an  unsuitable  appointment.**  A  sub- 
committee reviews  the  qualification  of  can- 
didates for  federal  judgeships:  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Comm.ittee  receives  the  subcommit- 
tee's reports  and  makes  them  a  part  of  the 
formal  hearings. ^'^ 

It  is  clear  that  the  political  process  plays 
an  important  role  m  the  selection  of  judges. 
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The  prirKipal  actors  are  senators  and  lobby- 
ing Kroups  that  apply  pressure  on  the  Senate 
to  act  swiftly  In  a  sense,  the  selection  of  a 
JiidKe  succumbs  to  party  politics  Where 
there  is  no  senatorial  representation,  how- 
ever, or  conKressional  representation,  the 
people  are  at  a  disadvantage  because  they 
lack  the  necessary  bartfalnlni?  chlp--a  vote- 
to  effect  speedy  change. 

V'lTKln  Islanders  are  In  the  unique  position 
of  having  no  voting  representative  in  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  who  can 
apply  pr*'s.suie  on  the  Senate  to  act  speed 
lly  *  In  a  nation  where  powerful  senators  es- 
sentially select  federal  Judicial  candidates, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  without  a  voting  member 
in  Congress,  are  at  an  Inherent  disadvantage. 
111.  ETHICAL  consiheh.^tions 
A.  Attorneys 
The  current  judicial  appointment  process 
as  it  applies  to  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  is 
structured  so  that  all  attorneys  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  are  always  vulnerable  to  charges  of 
violating  the  ABA  Model  Rulex  nf  Professional 
Conduct.^  This  inherent  structural  defi- 
ciency holds  a  special  danger  for  Virgin  Is- 
lands attorneys  and  judges  who.  as  the  most 
visible  actors  in  the  client's  eyes,  are  suscep- 
tible to  charges  of  ethics  violations. 

According  to  Rule  1.3.  a  lawyer  shall  act 
with  reasonable  diligence  and  promptness  In 
representing  a  client."  The  comment  states 
that  a  clients  interests  can  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  passage  of  time  or  a  change  of 
conditions.  Even  when  the  client's  interests 
are  not  affected  in  substance  however,  unrea- 
sonable delay  can  cause  a  client  needless 
anxiety  and  undermine  confidence  in  the 
lawyer's  trustworthiness.  Many  courts  have 
upheld  bar  association  findings,  sanctioning 
attorneys  for  violating  Rule  1.3  * 

Like  courts  in  other  jurisdictions,  courts 
In  the  Virgin  Islands  can  sanction  attorneys 
for  violating  Rule  1.3.  In  fact,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands civil  attorney  is  more  susceptible  to 
charges  of  Rule  13  violations  than  in  other 
jurisdictions  because  the  attorney,  under 
present  conditions,  is  unable  to  act  dili- 
gently and  promptly  In  representing  his  or 
her  client.  Due  to  the  unfilled  Judicial  vacan- 
cies, all  civil  cases  are  susceptible  to  unrea- 
sonable delay."  A  client  may  have  to  wait 
years  in  order  to  get  a  court  date;  attorneys 
have  to  wait  months  to  get  a  ruling  on  a  mo- 
tlon;  different  Judicial  temperaments  need- 
lessly delay  the  trials.  Constant  delay  In  the 
civil  trial  process  causes  anxiety  in  clients 
and  necessarily  undermines  a  lawyer's  trust- 
worthiness. The  present  structure  makes  it 
impossible  for  an  attorney  to  work  diligently 
and  promptly  in  representing  a  client. 

A  necessary  companion  to  Rule  13  is  Rule 
3.2,  which  states  that  a  lawyer  shall  make 
reasonable  efforts  to  expedite  litigation  con- 
sistent with  the  Interests  of  the  client."  The 
comment  makes  clear  that  dilatory  prac 
tices  bring  the  administration  of  justice  into 
disrepute  The  comment  further  states  that 
delay  should  not  be  indulged  merely  for  the 
convenience  of  the  advocates,  nor  for  the 
purpose  of  frustrating  an  opposing  party's 
attempt  to  obtain  rightful  redress  for  repose. 
Courts  in  various  Jurisdictions  have  sanc- 
tioned attorneys  for  violating  Rule  3.2  « 

Like  courts  in  other  jurisdictions,  a  Virgin 
Islands  court  could  find  an  attorney  guilty  of 
violating  Rule  3  2.  Since  it  could  Uke  years 
for  a  trial  date  to  be  set.  a  defense  counsel  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  could  sit  back,  using  the 
Inevitable  delays  to  her  advantage.  A  plain- 
tiff, almost  always  at  a  disadvantage  because 
of  built-in  delays,  will  either  settle  for  a 
much  lower  value  of  the  case  or  withdraw 
the  case  out  of  frustration.  Furthermore,  be- 


cause a  motion  can  take  weeks  to  te  decided, 
an  attorney  could  file  motions  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  delaying  the  prosecution  of  a  case 
and  frustrate  the  purpose  of  the  judiciary." 
If  the  system  is  not  structured  efficiently, 
attorneys  as  well  as  clients  suffer  in  the 
process  Attorneys  are  charged  with  not  per- 
forming their  work  diligently,  though  in  re- 
ality It  IS  not  their  fault 

Another  rule  that  an  attorney  In  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  could  be  charged  with  violating  Is 
Rule  1.1  "  The  comment  states  that  com- 
petent handling  of  a  particular  matter  in- 
cludes inquiry  into  and  analysis  of  the  fac- 
tual and  legal  elements  of  the  problem,  and 
use  of  methods  and  procedures  meeting  the 
standards  of  competent  practitioners  It  also 
includes  adequate  preparation.  Courts  in 
other  Jurisdictions  have  sanctioned  attor- 
neys for  violating  this  rule  «* 

A  Virgin  Islands  attorney  could  fulfill  all 
of  the  factors  enumerated  in  Rule  11  and 
still  be  charged  with  incompetence.  Because 
attorneys  are  subjected  to  so  many  judicial 
styles  and  nuances  of  visiting  Judges  every 
month.  It  becomes  an  extremely  difficult 
task  to  adapt  to  these  different  styles  over  a 
period  of  time.  If  an  attorney  has  difficulty 
adjusting,  he  or  she  may  appear  incompetent 
in  the  eyes  of  his  or  her  client  If  an  attorney 
is  chastised  In  court  for  not  following  "prop- 
er procedures"  when  the  proper  procedure  is 
a  judicial  nuance,  the  attorney  does  seem  in- 
competent in  the  eyes  of  the  client.'"'  More- 
over, many  of  the  visiting  judges  are  sub- 
jected to  overloaded  court  calendars  which 
can  often  lead  to  short-notice  cancellation  of 
scheduled  cases  This  short-notice  cancella- 
tion adversely  affects  an  attorney's  schedul- 
ing •'■'  This  may  lead  a  client  to  believe  an  at- 
torney is  disorganized  and  cannot  properly 
manage  his  or  her  workload.  Because  of  the 
Judicial  vacancies,  attorneys  are  placed  in 
difficult  positions  above  and  l>eyond  other 
jurisdictions.  Attorneys  practicing  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  must  weigh  additional  factors 
when  deciding  to  settle  a  case  or  not,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  built-in  delays.  Instability 
and  unpredictability  in  this  jurisdiction.  An 
attorney  can  be  viewed  as  Incompetent  be- 
cause he  or  she  is  unable  to  negotiate  a  fa- 
vorable settlement  for  the  client.  A  client 
questions  an  attorney's  ability  when  the  at- 
torney suggests  settling  a  case  for  a  fraction 
f)f  the  value  the  client  requested  or  expects 
In  the  eyes  of  a  client,  the  attorney  wants  to 
settle  her  case  for  a  fraction  of  the  value  in 
order  to  receive  a  quick  fee. 

Attorneys  in  the  Virgin  Islands  can  also  be 
charged  with  violating  Rule  1.5"  Courts  in 
other  Jurisdictions  have  sanctioned  attor- 
neys for  violating  this  rule.«  What  may  he 
reasonable  to  an  attorney  given  all  of  the 
legal  constraints  in  the  Virgin  Islands  may 
not  be  reasonable  to  a  client.  For  example,  if 
expert  witnesses  must  be  flown  back  and 
forth  from  the  mainland  for  on  again-off 
again  trials,  attorneys  must  charge  the  cli- 
ent for  this  amount.  This  is  an  unnecessary 
burden  on  the  client  and  the  law  firms  which 
are  generally  run  by  sole  practitioners.*" 
Furthermore,  the  hassles  associated  with  re- 
acquainting  oneself  with  a  new  judge,  the 
judges'  courtroom  procedures  and  the  Inher- 
ent dela.ys  are  all  factors  which  will  nec- 
essarily affect  court  costs.  In  this  small  legal 
community,  attorneys  are  caught  in  a  di- 
lemma charging  what  is  perceived  as  an  ex- 
orbitant fee  on  islands  where  goodwill  goes  a 
long  way  versus  losing  money  on  a  case. 

It  is  the  lack  of  stability  and  predictability 
created  by  Judicial  vacancies  in  the  district 
court  of  the  Virgin  Islands  that  is  the  culprit 
in   this  jurisdiction.   Representing  different 


clients  In  different  matters  places  attorneys 
in  the  situation  of  choosing  whether  to  rep- 
resent the  very  wealthy  client  who  can  pay 
fixed  fees  or  the  contingency  fee  client  At 
best,  sole  practitioners  can  sit  and  wait  for 
wealthy  clients  to  appear  at  the  office,  re- 
questing assistance;  at  worst,  they  can  go 
bankrupt,  trying  to  fund  contingency  cases 
for  the  clients  who  are  unable  'o  pay  Where 
attorneys  used  to  accept  torts  cases  on  a 
contingency  basis  before  the  vacancies  ex- 
isted, attorneys  now  shy  away  from  contin- 
gency suits  since  they  are  unable  to  project 
how  long  it  will  take  for  a  case  to  be  heard 
and  the  costs  associated  with  its  prosecu- 
tion This  situation  not  only  strains  the  re- 
lationship between  a  client  and  an  attorney, 
but  also  between  attorneys  and  the  judicial 
branch. 

Rule  1.16  suggests  that  a  lawyer  may  with- 
draw from  representing  a  client  if  with- 
drawal can  be  accomplished  without  mate- 
rial adverse  effect  on  the  interests  of  the  cli- 
ent.*' However,  because  of  the  steady  Influx 
of  visiting  judges,  withdrawal  from  cases 
pending  in  the  district  court  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands will  cause  a  material  adverse  effect  on 
the  client's  Interest,  since  the  system  is  so 
unpredictable  and  unstable  This  material 
adverse  effect  may  p(jse  difficulties  for  the 
client  seeking  to  retain  substitute  counsel 
since  attorneys  shy  away  from  contingency 
cases.  No  attorney  wants  to  accept  a  contin- 
gency case  that  will  take  an  unknown  length 
of  time  to  complete.  An  attorney  is  nec- 
essarily In  violation  of  the  comment  to  Rule 
1  16  which  states  that  a  lawyer  should  not 
accept  representation  in  a  matter  unless  it 
can  be  performed  competently,  promptly, 
without  improper  conflict  of  interest  and  to 
completion  "  A  Virgin  Islands  attorney  is  al- 
ways unsure  if  he  is  able  to  comply  with 
these  guidelines 

Kven  though  a  lawyer  can  withdraw  if  rep- 
resentation will  result  in  an  unreasonable  fi- 
nancial burden  on  the  lawyer,  any  case,  espe- 
cially contingency-based  cases,  can  have  an 
unreasonable  financial  burden  on  a  lawyer  in 
the  Virgin  Islands,  leaving  pwople  who  need 
help  in  a  compromising  situation  This 
means  a  large  number  of  people  are  not  being 
represented  because  the  system  Inherently 
places  financial  burdens  on  attorneys  Jus- 
tice Is  not  ser\'ed  when  a  system  that  is 
charged  with  administering  justice  makes  it 
so  difficult  for  justice  to  exist. 
B.  Judges 
The  basic  rule  of  the  Code  of  Judicial  Con- 
duct reflects  the  concern  that  judges  avoid 
not  only  impropriety,  but  also  the  appear- 
ance of  impropriety  in  all  things  relating  to 
their  office."  The  Code  of  Judicial  Conduct 
also  reflects  a  concern  that  judges  perform 
the  duties  of  office  impartially  and  dili- 
gently.** Courts  in  various  jurisdictions  have 
disciplined  judges  for  violating  Canons  2  and 
3." 

Like  judges  in  other  jurisdictions,  a  tem- 
porary judge  sitting  in  the  federal  district 
court  of  the  Virgin  Islands  could  be  charged 
with  violating  Canons  2  and  3  of  the  Code  of 
Judicial  Conduct.  A  major  conflict  stems  from 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  judges  appointed 
to  the  Virgin  Islands  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
court  system  in  the  islands  and  with  the  cul- 
ture as  a  whole  ** 

Many  of  the  visiting  judges  have  performed 
their  duties  satisfactorily."  The  issue  lies 
with  public  perception  of  the  judiciary.  The 
public  as  a  whole  is  frustrated  with  the  back- 
log of  cases,  the  seemingly  incompetent  na- 
ture of  their  attorneys  in  the  courtroom,  and 
the  parade  of  judges  every  two  weeks.  The 
public  Is  especially  concerned  with  the  dif- 


ferent faces  on  the  bench  who  have  little  or 
no  familiarity  with  the  culture  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  **  Consequently,  there  is  a  growing 
public  sentiment  that  the  judges  are  impar- 
tial or  biased.^ 

For  any  court  system  to  work,  the  public 
must  have  faith  that  the  system  is  in  place 
to  serve  or  help  them,  that  the  courts  are  a 
place  where  issues  are  resolved  and  clients 
can  see  results.*"  Because  of  the  constant 
barrage  of  judges  from  the  mainland,  their 
unfamilianty  with  Virgin  Islands  culture, 
the  lack  of  stability  in  sentencing  and  incon- 
sistent court-room  procedures,  the  public 
perceives  the  visitint  judges  as  being  inher- 
ently biased  or  impartial"' 

According  to  Canons  2  and  3.  the  appear- 
ance of  bias  or  impartiality  is  a  ground  for 
disqualification.  Judicial  disqualification 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  judicial  process." 
However.  Virgin  Islands  attorneys  who  prac- 
tice In  the  federal  district  court  rarely  uti- 
lize the  provisions  in  the  Code  of  Judicial 
Conduct  since  they  know  very  little  about 
the  rotating  judges'  background  and  since 
the  attorneys  are  unsure  of  when  a  new  judge 
will  hear  their  case.^ 

IV.  CONCLUSION 

The  legal  system  has  a  responsibility  to 
provide  trials  to  those  who  want  them.  Pub- 
lic confidence  is  essential  to  the  effective 
functioning  of  the  legal  system  because  the 
system  depends  primarily  on  the  willingness 
of  members  of  .society  to  follow  its  mandates 
and  participate  as  jurors.  The  legal  system 
could  not  function  as  a  viable  institution  in 
a  democracy  If  the  public  lost  faith  in  the 
impartiality  and  integrity  of  attorneys  and 
judges." 

Unfortunately,  many  Virgin  Islanders  have 
lost  faith  in  the  federal  judicial  process.  The 
community,  lacking  two  permanent  federal 
judges  for  years,  is  frustrated  with  the  lack 
of  stability  had  predictability  the  U.S.  legal 
system  provides.  This  problem  is 
compounded  by  the  incredible  backlog  of 
civil  cases  and  the  parade  of  judges  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  Virgin  Islands  people 
and  culture.  Consequently,  there  is  little 
public  confidence  that  justice  is  being 
served. 

Kven  if  attorneys  and  judges  want  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  the  Model  Rules 
and  the  Code  of  Judicial  Conduct,  they  are 
vulnerable  to  charges  of  ethics  violations. 
Incredible  delays  and  the  adjustment  to  vis- 
iting judges  approximately  every  two  weeks 
m,ake  attorneys  seem  incompetent. '-=•  To  Vir- 
gin Islanders,  the  parade  of  unfamiliar 
judges  appears  both  uncaring  about  the  com- 
munity and  racist."*  Appearances  count  be- 
cause one  responsibility  of  judges  is  to  the 
citizenry  at  large. ♦''^  Judges  owe  responsibil- 
ities to  a  wider  circle  than  just  the  parties 
and  their  counsel  in  the  particular  case 
being  decided.**  The  public  is  concerned  that 
every  case  is  fairly  decided. 

The  fact  that  Virgin  Islanders  have  no 
Congressional  representative  plays  a  major 
role  In  the  inattentiveness  of  the  Senate 
There  are  no  •power"  Senators  to  lobby  the 
Senate  to  act  speedily.  Even  tough  other 
states  have  unfilled  federal  seats, •»  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  have  had  the  longest  standing  va- 
cancy in  the  United  States,'"' 

Where  there  is  no  Congressional  represent- 
ative with  the  power  of  a  vote,  the  Senate 
should  have  a  higher  responsibility  to  the 
people  of  a  community.  Communities  that  do 
not  vote  do  not  have  the  necessary  --check" 
that  is  necessary  for  a  democracy  to  func- 
tion effectively. 

People  in  the  Virgin  Islands  believe  that 
the   United   States  President  and   Congress 


have  abandoned  the  Virgin  Islands  co.Timu- 
nity.  This  perception  of  the  community 
couid  reduce  the  level  of  confidence  in  the 
federal  system  even  further,  perhaps  to  the 
level  of  lawlessness  and  chaos.  Before  the 
community  totally  rejects  the  federal  judici- 
ary, including  the  federal  laws  of  this  nation, 
the  Senate  must  act  to  fill  the  judicial  seats 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

FOOTNOTES 

•I  D   199'2.  CrforKeio»-n  University  Law  Center 

1  Telephone  Interview  with  David  Sellers.  Public 
Information  Officer  for  the  Admlnisiraiive  Office  of 
U  S,  Courts  iJaji  15,  1992i  There  are  179  authorized 
judicial  seals  on  the  U  S  rourts  of  appeals  and  649 
authorized  seats  m  the  US  district  courts  across 
the  country.  Id.  This  figure  represents  a  sllKht  in- 
crease In  vacant  judicial  seats  from  last  years  fig- 
ure See  Marcia  Coyle  et  al  Tarunf  Seats.  N-^T■L  L  J 
Keb  -1,  1991,  at  18  (citint;  18  judicial  vacancies  on  the 
U  s  courts  of  appeals  and  106  judicial  vacancies  on 
the  U  S   district  courts  across  the  country  i. 

2  Coyle.  .supra  note  1.  at  18 

3  Id.  Ste  also  Judi  Hasson.  TiiO  Propond  for  Judge- 
sh}pi.  Gannett  News  .Service.  May  7.  1991  (Virgin  Ls- 
lands  judicial  seats  have  had  the  longest  vacancies 
in  the  country) 

The  US  Virgin  Islands  are  made  up  of  hundreds  of 
tiny  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Onifinally  part  of  the 
Danish  West  Indies,  the  United  States  purchased  St 
Croix.  St  Thomas  and  St  John  from  Denmark  for 
J2o  million  in  1917  The  Islands  were  purchased  to 
block  German  plans  to  acquire  them  for  a  submarine 
base,  Pre.sently.  110.000  people  live  in  the  Virvin  Is- 
lands See  ger.eralli/  PE.MU-.  V.<iRl,.\CK  i  NoKWELL 
H.\RRiGAN.  'The  Virgins  a  Descriptive  a.nd  Hi.stori- 
c.\i.  Prokilk  (1977  r  Mario  Moorhead.  Mammon  v.s 
His-roRV  AMERICAN  Par.mi:sk  ok  Virgin  Islands 
Home  (!973i.  Edwin  Potter.  The  Histmhv  of  the 
PENAL  Syste.m  in  the  Virgin  Islank.-  i1980):  Ecl-^lie 
Rivera.  Growi.ng  Up  in  St   crulx   A  Recollection 

O.N  A  CRCCIAN  GlRI.HOlD  (lS82i 

4  Judce  Almeric  Christian  assumed  senior  status 
in  1986.  ,Judl  Hasson.  Dudley  \mr::r,ation  Sem  Bark  to 
While  House.  Gannett  News  Service.  August  30.  1990 
.\.ssumini?  senior  status  means  that  the  Judge  an- 
nounces plans  to  reduce  his  caseload,  notifying  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  White  House  that  he 
will  soon  retire.  Judge  Christian  retired  from  the 
bench  in  1988  Letter  from  Ron  deLugo.  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Congressional  Delegate.  to  Richard 
Thornburgh.  Attorney  Genera!  of  the  United  States 
(Keb  2.  1990)  [hereinafter  Letter  from  Ron  deLugo] 
(on  file  with  Delegate  deLugos  office i 

5  McjDEL  Rules  of  Professional  Condcot  (1983i 

6  Code  OF  JCt)lCIAL  CoNDfCT  (1990). 

7.  There  are  two  types  of  courts  of  genera]  juris- 
diction In  the  Virgin  Islands  the  territorial  court 
and  the  federal  district  court  There  are  nine  terri- 
torial court  judges  four  on  St  Croix  and  five  on  St 
Thomas  One  district  court  judge  presides  in  St 
Croix  and  one  in  St  Thomas-St  John  Under  the 
Virgin  Islands  system  that  existed  until  October  1. 
1990.  jurisdictional  statutes  required  that  any  crime 
where  the  maximum  sentence  did  not  exceed  impris- 
onment for  five  years  and  any  civil  case  not  exceed- 
ing the  sum  of  1200.000  was  beard  in  the  territorial 
court   V  I  Code  ANN   tit  4.S76il981i. 

On  October  1.  1990.  the  territorial  court  expanded 
Its  jurisdiction  to  handle  criminal  cases  with  a  max- 
imum penalty  of  la  years,  reducing  the  caseload  in 
the  district  court.  VI  Code  Ann  tit  4.  576  (1991 1. 
On  October  1.  1991  the  territorial  court  further  ex- 
tended Its  original  jurisdiction  to  include  all  civil 
cases,  regardless  of  the  amount  involved,  which  are 
not  subject  to  federal  jurisdiction    Id 

The  legislature  envisioned  expanding  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  the  territoriaJ  court  on  October  1. 
1991  See  Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  v.  Bryan. 
738  F  Supp  946  (D,V  I  1990i  (Act  5050  gave  terri- 
torial court  original  jurisdiction  in  criminal  actions 
wherein  maximum  sentence  did  not  exceed  impris- 
onment for  15  years  and.  one  year  later,  jurisdiction 
in  all  criminal  actions  i  However,  the  expansion  of 
jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases  was  delayed  See  John 
Shaw.  Tc-ritona!  Court  Heady  to  Handle  BigQer  Caie- 
load  Daily  News  of  the  V.I  .  July  23.  1990.  at  3 
(Judge  Verne  Hodge.  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Terri- 
torial Court  .said  his  court  cannot  handle  unlimited 
jurisdiction,  due  to  begin  October  1.  1991,  until  the 
new  territorial  courthouse  is  built  i 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Virgin  Islands  district 
court  IS  fai-  broader  than  that  of  the  district  courts 
In  the  states    Letter  from  Ron  deLugo,  supra  note  4 


Even  when  the  existing  judgeships  were  filled,  :t  be- 
came apparent  that,  because  of  an  overwhelming 
caseload,  a  third  judge  would  be  needed    Id 

On  June  1,  1990  the  Judicial  Conference  pf  the 
United  States  ret  ommended  a  third  judge  for  the 
Virgin  Islands,  based  on  a  detailed  study  of  the 
workload  in  the  courts  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  Stales  58 
(1990(  But  considering  [the  Department  of]  Jus- 
tices inexcusable  failure  to  fill  the  two  longstand- 
ing judicial  vacancies  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  put  the  third  judgeship 
on  hold  ■  Ron  deLugo,  Virgin  Islands  CongresMona; 
Delegate  Remarks  to  House  of  Representatives 
(September  25.  ;990i  (on  file  with  Delegate  de  Lugo  s 
office) 

8  Hasson.  a-prc  note  4 

9  Letter  from  Ron  deLugo.  supra  note  4 

10  Court:r,g  a  Backlog  DAILY  Ne»-s  OF  THE  V  I.. 
Dec  15.  1989,  at  II  See  also  Lynda  Lohr,  Reservations 
or.  Adriar.t  Dudley's  Federal  Judgeship  St  Croix 
AVIS.  Sept  1.  1990.  at  3,  Fredreka  Schouten.  Justice 
Ofttaals  Desperately'  Looking  lo'  Judges  Daily  News 
OF  THE  VI.  Jan  7.  1991,  at  3  Hasson   supra  note  4 

11  Actually,  the  post  could  have  been  considered 
vacant  as  early  a-v  June  1989.  when  Judge  O  Brien 
was  diagnosed  with  Hodgkin  s  disease  and  reduced 
his  workload  and  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  the 
bench  Telephone  Interview  with  Ronald  Russell, 
former  law  clerk  of  Judge  O'Brien  (January  1992: 

12  The  Third  Circuit  includes  the  federal  districts 
of  Delaware.  New  Jersey,  eastern,  middle  and  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  and  the  Virgin  Islands  An  appeal 
from  the  district  court  of  the  Virgin  Islands  goes  di- 
rectly to  the  Third  Circuit 

13  Judi  Hasson.  DeLugo  Cntimes  Bush  Over  Court 
Varancies.  Gannett  News  Service.  February  26.  1991 

14  CxivR-nNG  A  Backlog,  supra  note  10.  at  II  See 
ir.fra  notes  15  and  16 

15  18  use  A  §§3161-3174  (West  Supp  1991 1  The 
Speedy  Trial  Act  requires  that  criminal  defendants 
have  the  righl  to  be  tried  wiihm  70  days  of  their 
first  court  appearance.  18  USCA  §3161(cm1)  See 
Letter  from  Joel  Holt.  Former  President  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  Bar  Association  to  Barbara  Drake.  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  .Mtorney  General  of  the  United 
States  (June  8.  1989i  (noting  that  the  situation  is 
one  of  extreme  urgency  for  consideration  by  your  of- 
fice because  of  the  number  of  criminal  cases  which 
require  disposition  under  the  Speedy  Trial  .Act  as 
well  as  the  sigmflcant  back  log  of  civnl  cases'  (on 
file  with  the  Virgin  Islands  Bar  Association ■  Unfor- 
tunately, there  is  an  ov»-rwhelming  number  of  crimi- 
nal cases  in  the  jurisdiction  that  federal  judges  are 
required  to  try  under  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  Letter 
from  R  Eric  Moore.  M»'mt>er  of  the  Third  Circuit 
Laywers  .\dvisory  Committee  to  Richard 
Thornburgh.  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
(Sept.  6.  19891  (on  file  with  the  Virgin  Islands  Bar  As- 
sociation) Moreover,  newspapers  have  reported  that 
an  increasing  involvement  of  the  Colombian  drug 
connection  through  the  Virgin  Islands  to  the  main- 
land has  increased  the  burden  of  federal  district 
court  judges   Id. 

Federal  judges  in  the  US  Virgin  Islands  hear 
major  felony  cases  and  had  the  highest  criminal 
caseload  per  judge  among  all  the  federal  courts  in 
1990  Saundra  Torry.  For  Some  Federal  Judges.  Long 
Days  in  Paradise.  Wash  Post.  July  1.  1991.  at  5  5ee 
also  Telephone  Interview  with  John  Heyman.  Circuit 
Executive  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Third 
Circuit  (January  15.  1992'  (Staling  that  Virg-.n  Is- 
lands Courts  have  the  highest  number  of  criminal 
filings  per  judgeships  m  the  nation  ■ 

In  1990.  there  were  211  criminal  filings  per  judge- 
ship. Jf,«TICE  RESEARCH  iNSTITrTE.  REPORT  A.ND 
PLAN  OF  THE  .ADVISORY  GROt-P  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
Coi-RT  OF  THE  ViROi.N  LsuANDs  (1991i  iSee  infra  table 
11  In  1991.  there  were  126  criminal  filings  per  judge- 
ship Id.  For  projected  trends  in  criminal  filings,  see 
table  2   Id 

Five-year  trends  indicate  that  the  total  number  of 
civil  and  criminal  cases  filed  in  the  Virgin  Islands  is 
increasing  by  approximately  one  percent  annually 
JUSTICE  RESEARCH  iNSTITfTE.  District  Court  Of  the 
VI  Adopts  Plan  to  Reduce  Court  Cost  and  Delay  in 
Civil  Cases.  Dec  23.  1991.  at  2  [hereinafter  VI  Adopts 
Plan].  This  is  a  marked  difference  from  the  three 
perc  'nt  rate  of  decline  nationally   Id 

16  Sec  William  Steif  Overuorked  Federal  Courts  m 
r  /  Slid  ln:tr,rdic;(  Help  D.AILV  NEWS  OF  THE  V.I 
June  20.  1989  at  10  i reporting  that  the  median  lime 
for  disposition  of  civii  cases  was  twice  as  long  as  any 
other  district  in  the  Third  Circuit  (  See  also  Letter 
from  Joel  Holt,  former  President  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands  Bar   Association,    to   Barbara   Drake     Special 
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ABsistant  to  the  Attorney  Cfniral  of  the  CnliPd 
.states  (April  21.  I989I  ion  file  with  thff  Vlnfin  Islamls 
Bar  AsHoi  latloni  (noting  that  civil  lltlKanIs  have  to 
wait  four  yarn  from  the  date  of  filing  before  Ihey 
ijan  "xpt'v  t  a  trial  (lat»»( 

In  1990  tht'r--  w.tp  a  total  of  1.714  rasps  p«»n(lln(t 
JlsTliK  KKMFAIU'H  iNsTITtTE.  sup'a  notp  15  nff  intra 
table  3i  This  fiKure  represents  pendlnK  civil  and 
criminal  cases  In  1991.  there  were  a  total  of  1  896 
cases  pending    Id 

In  1990,  there  were  283  ilvil  filings  per  judgeship 
Id  dee  m/ru  table  t:  In  1991  this  figure  rose  to  393 
civil  filings  per  Judgeship  Id  For  projected  trends 
In  civil  filings,  see  table  5  There  were  a  total  of  988 
filings  In  1990  Id  (we  ir/ru  table  6)  This  figure  rep- 
resents filings  for  civil  and  criminal  (  ases  In  1981. 
there  were  a  total  of  1  fSM  filings  Id  For  projected 
trends  In  total  filings,  see  table  7 

Even  If  the  civil  caseloail  of  the  District  Court  Is 
substantially  reduced.  It  will  still,  in  all  likelihood, 
be  handling  cases  far  in  eitcess  of  the  national  aver 
age  for  federal  judges  V  /  Adopts  flan  sup'u  note 
l.^.  at  2  In  1991  the  Virgin  Islands  judgeships  were 
asked  to  handle  .M9  filings  pt^r  judge  Id  This  nuni 
ber  IS  far  higher  than  the  national  average  of  372  fil- 
ings per  Judge   Id 

17  Presently,  the  Acting  Chief  Judge  of  the  Dl» 
trict  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (sitting  by  deslgna 
tioni  Is  I'  S  District  Court  Judge  Stanley  S 
Brotman  from  Camden,  New  Jersey  Judge  Brotman 
administers  the  system  that  essentially  brings 
Judges  to  St  Croix  and  St  Thomas  every  month 

18  Larry  Davis,  White  Himne  AUuus  V  I  Judge^hipn 
to  Go  Vacunt   Gannett  News  Service   tJctober  24.  1990 

19  Id  The  typical  judges  comes  with  a  law  clerk - 
sometimes  a  secretary,  sometimes  a  court  reporter 
Torn'  .lupru  note  I,S.  at  ,=>  iquoting  Julio  Brady, 
former  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands i 
The  maximum  a  judge  can  spend  dally  for  hotel  and 
meals  in  the  Virgin  Islands  is  $291  during  the  p»>ak 
of  tourist  travel  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  $237  dur- 
ing the  low  season  Id  This  allocation  Is  the  highest 
per  diem  in  the  nation  Id  The  allowance  for  staff  Is 
50V.  leas.  Id 

The  Justice  Department  sends  down  two  different 
Judges,  each  with  a  law  clerk,  every  month  Memo- 
randum from  Bruce  Bishop  to  Cathy  Hall  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  L'  S  Courts  (.June  19.  19901  ion  file 
with  Delegate  deLugo  s  office)  The  annual  bill  for 
transporting,  housing  and  feeding  these  48  people  is 
estimated  at  $2,'J0.000  Id  Salary  requirements  for 
the  24  Judges  and  their  24  law  clerks  raises  the  figure 
to  well  over  S,W0  000  per  year  Id  The  cost  of  two 
permanent  Virgin  Island  district  court  Judges,  at 
J125.100  annually  per  judge,  is  KIWOOO  Telephone 
Interview  with  John  Heyman,  Circuit  Executive  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Third  Circuit  iJan 
uary  LS.  1992)  It  is  cheaper  to  have  resident  judges 
appointed,  no  question  aliout  it  Torry,  supta  note  5. 
at  5  (quoting  Judge  Stanley  Brotman,  Acting  Chief 
Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands) 

20  Torry,  lupra  note  1,S,  at  5  See  uhn  Remarks  by 
Ron  deLugo,  Virgin  Islands  Congre.ssional  Delegate 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  (September  ,S.  19901 
(on  file  with  Delegate  deLugos  office)  iThe  backlog 
of  cases  is  growing  enormously  And  public  con- 
fidence in  the  courts  Is  suffering,  as  the  people  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  see  long  delays,  and  watch  a  pro 
cession  of  new  judges  file  through  our  courts,  with 
one  Judge  handling  the  trial  and  another  Judge  han 
dling  the  sentencing,  and  no  continuity):  Hasson. 
iupra  note  4  (you  can't  run  a  court  system  with  in- 
terim judges  who  are  there  from  two  to  four  weeks 
and  still  get  the  continuity  and  stability  which  is 
Inherently  required"  iquotlng  A  Leon 
Hlgginixithiini.  Jr  ,  former  Chief  Judge  of  the  Third 
Circuit  11 

One  attorney  had  four  judges  in  one  criminal  case 
Torry,  supru  note  IS  at  5  In  a  civil  rase  lawyers  and 
witnesses  flew  to  New  Jersey  for  a  trial,  after  a  vis- 
iting Judge  was  forced  by  his  schedule  to  head  back 
home  Id  At  limes,  a  defendant  gets  one  judge  at 
trial,  another  at  sentencing  Id  When  that  happens, 
the  judge  [who  may  be  sentencing]  Is  looking  at  a 
cold  record  and  he  will  not  have  the  same  flavor  or 
feel  for  It  Id  (quoting  Thurston  McKelvin,  Public 
Defender  in  the  Virgin  Islands) 

21  For  example  an  attorney  recalls  the  unusual 
style  of  a  visiting  judge  When  the  Jury  was  leaving 
for  deliberations,  all  of  the  attorneys  stood,  which  is 
the  usual  practice  in  the  Virgin  Islands  However, 
the  judge  demanded  that  the  attorneys  sit  in  her 
court  '■  Shortly  after  her  visit,  a  new  visiting  judge 
presided  over  the  court  and  the  attorneys  sat  when 
the  jury  left  for  deliberations  The  new  judge  chas- 
tised the  attorneys  for  sitting  while  the  jury   left 


Virgin  Islands  Attorney  Joel  Holt  state,  '.^ .  ;,.n  t 
know  when  to  sit  or  stand  Interview*  *,•[.  .loel 
Holt  in  St  Croix.  March  31.  1991  -Vri- o(j(i  Letict  (rom 
Joel  Holt,  Former  President  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Bar  Association  to  Bartiara  Drake,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Attorney  General  of  United  states  lApril  21 
1989)  (on  file  with  the  Virgin  Islands  Bar  Associa- 
tion) (noting  that  because  of  the  continual  delays  in 
nominating  a  new  judge,  the  backlog  of  civil  ca.ses 
has  reached  emergency  levels  which  is  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  Bar  .^ssixiation  and  the  litigants  the 
Bar  representsi  Letter  from  Ron  deLugo.  Virgin  Is 
lands  Congressional  Delegate  to  President  CK-orge 
Bush  (January  11.  1989)  mn  file  with  Delegate 
deLugo  s  office)  (writing  that  local  attorneys  must, 
with  considerable  risk  to  the  Interests  of  their  cli 
ents.  attempt  to  adjust  to  the  differing  methods  and 
judicial  styles  of  an  ever  changing  cast  of  judges) 

23  .tee  Remarks  by  Ron  deLugo,  Virgin  Islands 
Congressional  Delegate,  to  the  House  of  Representa 
tives  (July  10,  1991)  i  We  have  seen  in  «<jme  in 
stances  justice  miscarried  and  we  have  seen  mistra- 
tion  in  the  legal  community  and  the  community  at 
laige  because  of  (Judicial  vacancies  |'  i  Torry,  iupra 
note  16,  at  S  (staling  that  with  each  passing  week 
the  district  continues  without  a  single  resident 
judge.  Virgin  Islanders  l>e<;ome  more  convinced  that 
they  have  a  third  class  status  in  our  federal  judicial 
system    The  long-term  (•onsequences  are  tragic 

to  contemplate  iquotlng  Letter  from  Leon 
Hlgginbotham,  Jr  ,  Chief  Ju>lge  of  the  Thinl  Circuit 
to  Richard  Thomburgh  Attorney  General  of  the 
I'nited  States)):  Cawtirig  o  Bui  King  iupra  note  10.  at 
11  (Observing  that  the  president  s  Inaction  on  this 
matter  is  puzzling,  txtrdering  on  insulting  It  sug- 
gests that  a  judgeship  in  this  American  territory  is 
not  a  matter  of  import  to  thi'  White  House  That  is 
a  sad  commentary  on  our  relationship  with  the  U  S 
government,  reinforcing  the  suspicion  that  we  re 
main  second-class  citizens  on  too  many  fronts') 
Letter  from  Joel  Holt.  Former  President  of  the  V'lr 
gin  Islands  Bar  Association,  to  Barbara  Drake  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  i April  21. 
19891  (on  file  with  the  Virgin  Islands  Bar  Associa- 
tion) I  Third  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  at 
tempted  to  alleviate  the  situation  by  si-ndlng  down 
several  visiting  Judges  whose  assistance  is  greatly 
appreciated  but  whose  help  has  done  very  little  to 
restore  an  orderly  processing  of  cases,  particularly 
on  the  civil  docket  "I 

23  See  Telephone  Interview  with  Sen.  Lllliana 
Belardo  de  ONell,  19  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands (February  28,  19911  iWe  need  native  judges  who 
are  sensitive  to  our  unique  Virgin  Islands  culture 
and  values':  Telephone  Interview  with  .Angel  .Suarez. 
former  Chief  of  Staff  of  Sen  Holland  Redfield.  19 
Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (28  February  1991 1 
lit  is  not  necessary  to  understand  someone  s  culture 
to  Judge  him.  however  it  is  necessary  for  constitu- 
ents to  feel  that  the  court  c  an  .iddress  their  needs 
People  In  the  Virgin  Islands  do  not  believe  the  court 
la  a  place  they  can  turn  to  seek  redress)  See  a/»o 
Letter  from  R  Eric  .Moore.  Memlier  of  the  Third  Cir- 
cuit Lawyers  Advisory  Committee,  to  Honorable 
Richard  Thornhurgh  iSeptemtier  6.  1989)  ion  file  with 
the  Virgin  Inlands  Bar  A».sociationi  il  have  been  au 
thorlzed  by  the  President  of  the  |V  I  1  Bar  and  the 
Board  of  Governors  to  state  that  we  feel  there  are 
qualified  resident  lawyers  capable  of  filing  the  un- 
filled needed  Judicial  position)  Letter  from  Ron 
deLugo.  Virgin  Islands  Congresisional  Delegate,  to 
Richard  Thornhurgh.  Attorney  General  of  the  Unit 
ed  Slates  (February  2.  1990)  (on  file  with  Delegate 
deLugo  s  office)  (writing  that  we  believe  there  are 
a  number  of  local  attorneys  who  could  ser\*e  with 
distinction  on  this  court  and  that  there  has  been 
ample  lime  to  review  the  qualifications  of  potential 
appointees ') 

24  Neil  McFeelev,  Appointment  of  Judges  13, 
(1987(  Through  the  use  of  delay,  a  president  can 
apply  pressure  to  Difficult  "  senators  who  may  be 
placed  in  compromising  positions  with  over  worked 
sitting  Judges  and  local  lawyers  to  go  along  with  the 
president  s  candidate  Id  at  14  ,v<-r  generallu  Harold 
W  Cha&e,  Federal  Judges  The  Appointing  Process 
11972):  Nancy  Chlnn  and  Larry  Berkson,  Literature 
on  Judicial  Selection  (1980):  Allan  Neff,  the  United 
States  District  Judge  .Nominating  Commissions 
Their  Members.  Procedures  and  Candidates  (1981 1 

25  McFeeley    aupru  note  24,  at  14 

26  Id 

27  Id 

28  Id. 

29  Id  at  18 

30  Id 

31  Id  at  19 


32  Id  at  18 

33  Id 

34  Id   at  19 

35  fd   at  22 

36  Ron  deLugo  the  Virgin  Islands  Delegate  to 
Congress,  has  no  votirw  power.  Puerto  Hico.  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  Guam  and  Washington,  D  C  ,  also  have 
no  voting  representative  in  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives 

37  Attorneys  in  the  Virgin  Islands  are  governe  I  ' ', 
the  ethical  rules  adopted  by  the  American  Bar  A- 
elation  Rule  57ieM2i  of  5  Virgin  Islands  Code  App  '. 
See  eg  Isadora  Palewonski  Assoc  .  Inc  v  Sharp 
Properties.  Inc  ,  Civ  No  1987-44  iD  V  I  April  3,  1991), 
Bri.  e  v  Hess  Oil  of  the  V  1  .  Inc  .  Civ  No  1989-214 
(D  V  I    Nov    16.  1990) 

38  ,Mi)DF.L  RfLts  Rule  1  3 

39  See  In  re  Cardenas.  791  P  2d  1032  (Ariz  1990) 
(finding  that  lawyer  did  not  use  due  diligence  in  rep- 
resenting his  client  s  affairs  and  failed  to  control  his 
workload  so  that  the  matter  could  be  properly  han- 
dled). Louisiana  State  Bar  .Ass'n  v  James  570  So  2d 
1161  (La  1990)  (suspending  for  six  months  an  attor- 
ney who  violated  Rule  I  3i:  Louisiana  State  Bar 
Ass  n  v  Martin.  SS9  So  2d  483  1 1^  1990)  (suspending 
for  three  years  an  attorney  who  vnolated  Rule  1  3) 
In  re  Barr,  796  S  W  2d  617  (Mo  1990)  (suspending  in- 
definitely, with  leave  to  reapply  after  six  months, 
an  attorney  who  violated  Rule  I  3)  In  re  Nicolinl.  814 
P  2d  1385  (Ariz  1991)  (suspending  an  attorney  who 
violated  Rule  1  3),  In  rt  Stewart  782  S  W  2d  390  (Mo 
1990)  (disbarring  an  attorney  who  neglected  legal 
matters  and  failed  to  act  with  reasonable  diligence 
and  promptness  in  representing  his  clients).  Okla- 
homa V  Phillips,  786  P2d  1242  (Okla  1990)  (suspend- 
ing for  three  years  an  attorney  who  failed  to  act 
with  reasonable  diligence  and  promptness  in  rep- 
lesenllng  his  client  ( 

40  See  supru  notes  16  and  20 

41  MoDEl.  Rll-E.s  Rule  3.2 

42  See  Oklahoma  v  Phillips,  786  P  2d  1242  lOkla 
19901  isuspendlng  for  three  years  an  attorney  who 
violated  Rule  3  2i.  In  re  Stewart,  782  S  W  2d  390  (Mo 
1990)  (disbarring  attorney  who  violated  Rule  3  2): 
Louisiana  State  Bar  Assn  v  Jones,  570  So  2d  1161 
(La  19S0I  (,suspending  for  six  months  an  attorney 
who  violated  Rule  3  2) 

43  According  to  FBI)   R  Civ    P   I 

These  rules  govern  the  procedure  in  the  United 
States  district  courts  in  all  suits  of  a  civil  nature 
whether  cognizable  as  cases  at  law  or  in  equity  or  in 
admiralty,  with  the  exceptions  stated  in  Rule  81 
They  shall  be  construed  to  secure  the  ;usr.  upeeds/. 
and  merpensii'e  deterrrttnalinn  of  every  action  (empha- 
sis added i 

44  According  to  Rule  1  1 

A  lawyer  shall  provide  competent  representation 
to  a  client  Competent  representation  requires  the 
legal  knowledge,  skill,  thoroughness  and  prepara- 
tion rea.-ional.lv  necessary  for  the  representation 

45  Srr  Attorney  Grievance  Comm  n  v  Montgom- 
ery, 460  A  2d  597  iMd  Ct  App  1983)  (holding  attorney 
guilty  of  violating  Rule  1  I  for  a  single  failure  to  ap- 
pear In  court).  State  er  rel  Oklahoma  Bar  Ass  n  v 
Hensley,  661  P  2d  527  lOkla  1983)  (disbarring  attor- 
ney who  handli'd  estate  incompetently):  .Mtorney 
Grievance  Comm  n  v  Brown,  517  A  2d  1111  (Md  1986) 
(reprimanding  attorney  who  acted  incompetently  in 
certain  matters  relating  to  estate  administration 
and  federal  estate  taxation) 

46  See  iupra  note  21 

47  See  iupra  note  20 

48  Rule  1  5  states  in  relevant  part: 

a  I  A  lawyer's  fee  shall  be  reasonable  The  factors 
to  !«"  considered  in  determining  the  rea.sonableness 
of  a  fee  include  the  followirig 

1 1  the  time  and  labor  required,  the  novelty  and  dif- 
ficulty of  the  questions  involved,  and  the  skill  req- 
uisite to  perform  the  legal  services  properly, 

5)  the  time  limitations  Imposed  by  the  client  or  by 
the  circumstances: 

6i  the  nature  and  length  of  the  professional  rela- 
tionship with  the  client: 

8i  Whether  the  fee  Is  fixed  or  contingent 

49  See  Attorney  Grievance  Comm  n  v  Kerpelman. 
591  (.Md  1991)  (ordering  attorney  who  violated  Rule 
1  5  to  pay  all  costs,  including  costs  of  transcripts), 
Virgima  State  Bar  v  Gallaher,  376  S  E  2d  346  (W  Va 
1988 (  il,ssulng  a  public  repnmand  to  attorney  who 
violated  Rule  1  5  and  ordering  client  restitution).  In 
re  Berl  540  A  2d  410  (Del  1988)  (finding  attorney 
guilty  of  violating  Rule  1  5)  Jackson  Parish  Bank  v 
Durbin.  ,535  So  2d  1074  (La  App  1988)  (ordering  at 
torney  who  nolated  Rule  I  5  to  repay  client);  In  re 


Schuldt.  428  N  W  2d  Z51  ( ,S  D  1988)  (reducing  fees  for 
attorney  who  violated  Rule  1  5i  7  .Am  Jur  2d,  ,4t(or- 
r.t-^i  555  5  11991c  Dale  H  ,\gthe.  .Annotation.  Attor- 
ncv  >  Charging  Eicesuve  Fee  As  Ground  for  Discipli- 
nary Action    11  A  L  R  4th  133  il982i 

Many  courts  have  held  a  contingent  fee  Is  clearly 
excessive  if  the  skill  and  labor  required  of  the  law- 
yer are  grossly  disproportionate  to  the  fee.  See.  eg  . 
In  re  Sihwartz.  686  P  2d  1236  (Ariz  1984 1  (en  banc). 
Anderson  v  Kenelly.  .547  P  2d  260  'Colo  App  I984i: 
Florida  Bar  V  Montier.  314  .So  2d  145  ( Fla  1975, 
Horton  V    Butler.  387  .So   2dl315iLa   App    19801 

.'lO  Of  the  381  attorneys  in  the  Virgin  Is^lands,  ap- 
proximately three-fourth  work  in  firms  of  five  or 
fewer  lawyers  Telephone  Inter\'lew  with  Executive 
Director.  Virgin  Island;?  Bar  .Association.  (Jan.  28. 
1992) 

51  Model  Riles  Rule  1  16 

52  Model  Rules  Rule  1  16  cmt 

53  Code  of  Jl-dicial  Conduct  Canon  2  states  in 
part: 

A  Judge  .should  avoid  impropriety  and  the  appear- 
ance of  Impropriety  in  all  his  activities 

A  ,A  judge  should  respect  and  comply  with  the  law 
and  should  conduct  himself  at  all  times  in  a  manner 
that  promotes  public  confidence  in  the  integrity  and 
impartiality  of  the  Judiciary 

54  Code  ok  JfDiriAl.  Cosditt  Canon  3 

55  See  In  re  Blackman,  591  A  2d  1339  (NJ  1991) 
(finding  judge  guilty  of  violating  Canon  2i:  In  re 
V-i.kf!..  403  So  2d  35  (La  1981)  (suspending  for  90 
!i',  -  without  compensation  a  judge  who  violated 
(■  >:.    I  -  ■-    2  and  5<c)(lii:  In  re  Rasmussen,  734  P  2d  988 

(  .,  :  *)^~  (censuring  publicly  a  judge  who  violate.l 
C  >■  y  ;  J  and  3):  In  rt  Lockwood,  804  P  2d  738  (Ariz 
:■':*■'  ■  r:-urlng  publicly  a  judge  who  violated  Can- 
(.:,.-  ;  .It.  i  2i:  In  re  Sheffield,  412  So  2d  743  (.Miss  1982i 
i&u,spen(linK  for  two  months,  without  pay,  a  judge 
who  violated  Canons  2  and  3i 

56  Sec  supra  note  23 

57  They  start  early,  work  late  and  sometime,s 
even  hold  court  on  Saturdays  Torry,  supru  note  15, 
at  5,  Senior  .Judge  Frank  Kaufmnn  of  Baltimore 
stated  he  would  go  to  work  at  8  or  8  30  |a  ml  and  It 
was  usually  6  or  7  p  m  before  he  left  work  Id  Many 
Virgin  Islands  lawyers  admit  visiting  judges  )»oik 
long  and  hard  as  they  Juggle  caseloads  at  home  and 
handle  the  huge  court  dockets  on  St  Croix  and  St 
Thomas  Id  But  see  Lynda  Lohr,  Hassles  in  the  Court 
ST  CROIX  AVIS.  Sept  4.  1990,  at  4  (US  Attorney 
Terry  Halpern  said  that  a  robl)ery  case  that  bsui 
hf-n  heard  by  a  jury  was  dismissed  because  the 
ju  iKe  Who  heard  the  case  rtjfused  to  return  for  the 
sentencing)  .At  times  a  defendant  gets  one  judge  at 
trial,  another  at  sentencing  Torry,  supra  note  15.  at 
5  A  juflge  looking  at  a  cold  record  will  not  have  the 
same  navor  or  feel  for  it  Torry,  supra  note  15,  at  5 
(quoting  Thurston  .McKelvin.  Public  Defender  in  the 
Virgin  Islands) 

■58  See  supra  note  23  and  accompanying  text 
.59  *c  Kuaal  Justice.  ST  CROI.X  Avis.  June  5.  199C 
at  6  (Within  days  of  arriving  on  St  Croix  Judge  Rob- 
ert R  Mehnge  ha-s  widened  the  split  along  racial 
lines  on  this  once  tranquil  community,  Z:Uh  lur  ih, 
Killing  Daily  Ne*s  of  the  V  I  .  May  30.  1990  at  i; 
(  .A  sentence  handed  down  by  a  visiting  judge  re- 
cently has  left  the  Virgin  Islands  community  sur 
prised  and  somewhat  con,  erned  about  the  way  jus 
tile  wa.s  meted  out  in  the  killing  of  a  young  man 
Whatever  the  reasoning  Ix'hlnd  the  ,'^entencIng,  this 
p;iit  time  dispensing  of  justice  in  the  territory  by 
visiting  jurists  is  forcing  residents  to  draw  certain 
conclusions-  and  they  are  not  complimentary  to  the 
Judicial  system'  )  See  uho  Tory  supra  note  15.  at  5 
(two  visiting  judges  assserted  In  a  letter  to  former 
Third  Circuit  Judge  A  Leon  Hlgginbotham.  Jr  .  that 
there  is  a  sen.se  that  justice  is  lieing  inipo.sed  from 
the  outside"  in  a  territory  that  Is  predominantly 
black) 

fiO  See  Seth  E  Bloom.  Judicial  Bias  and  Financial 
Interest  as  Grounds  lor  Pisguahficatwn  o/  Federal 
Jiidoi-  35  C.<L.sE  W  Res  L  Rev  662.  663  (1985)  (public 
Lonfidenic  is  essential  to  the  effective  functioning 
of  the  judiciary) 

61  See  siipru  note  59  and  accompanying  text 

62  Karen  N  .Moore,  Appellate  Review  ol  Judicial  Dis- 
Qualificatiun  Decisions  I'i  the  Federal  Courts.  35  Case 
W    L   REV   829,  829(1984) 

63  Telephone  Interv'iew  with  ,Andrew  Capdeville. 
president  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Bar  .A.ssoc  lation  i  Feir 
ruary  28,  1991  (  (The  court  calendar  can  change  every 
dav  attorneys  are  freijuently  tailed  to  the  court- 
room at  the  la-st  minute  or  have  had  ca.ses  canceled 
without  notice  c  Letter  from  Ron  deLugo,  Virgin  Is- 
lanils  Delegate  to  Congress,  to  President  George 
Bush  (Jan    11.  1991)  (on  fll-  with  Delegate  deLugos 


office)  (The  most  urgent  criminal  cases  are  rushed 
through  and  sentencing  is  often  delayed  until  the 
trial  judge  Is  once  again  available  on  his  next  hur- 
ried visit")  One  attorney  had  four  judges  for  one 
criminal  case  Torry.  iupra  note  15  at  5  In  a  civil 
case,  lawyers  and  witnesses  flew  to  New  Jersey  for 
a  trial,  after  a  visiting  judge  was  forced  by  his 
schedule  to  head  hack  home    Id 

64  Bloom,  supra  note  60  at  663  .Vtc  Ez  pcrti 
Balogun.  516  So  2d  606.  610  (.Ala  1987  i  dt  is  of  para- 
mount import.\nce  that  the  absolute  integrity  and 
the  absolute  appearance  of  integrity  of  the  court 
system  ^>e  maintained  at  all  times). 

65  i'fc  supru  note  21 

66  See  supra  note  59 

67  See  Code  of  Judicial  Conduct  Canon  1  (an  inde- 
pendent and  honorable  judiciary  is  indispensable  to 
justice  in  our  society) 

68  Andrew  L.  Kaufman.  Judiaal  Ethics  The  Less- 
Often  Asked  Questions.  64  Wash,  L  Rev  851,  854 
(1989) 

69  See  supra  note  1  and  accompanying  text 

70,  See  Coyle,  supru  note  3  and  accompanying  text 


GENERAL  LE.^WE 

Mr,  ABERCROMBIE.  Madam  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
mai'ks  and  to  include  therein  extra- 
neous material  on  the  subject  of  the 
special  order  today  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [.Mr.  Ro.stenkowski]. 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


H.R.  5270.  THE  FOREIGN  INCOME 
TAX  RATIONALIZATION  AND  SI.M- 
PLIFICATION  ACT  OF  1992 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr,  RosTENKOw- 
SKI]  is  recognized  for  .5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Madam  Speaker, 
today,  along  with  the  Honorable  Bill  Gradi- 
SON,  I  am  introducing  H.R.  5270,  the  Foreign 
Income  Tax  Rationalization  and  Simplification 
Act  of  1992.  This  legislation  would  significantly 
improve  and  simplify  the  tax  rules  governing 
both  U.S. -based  companies  conducting  busi- 
ness abroad  and  foreign  persons  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States. 

Madam  Speaker,  for  a  significant  period  of 
time,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
been  considenng  issues  relating  to  inter- 
national competitiveness  and  the  proper  tax- 
ation of  U.S. -based  multinational  corporations. 
Last  year,  the  committee  held  10  days  of  pub- 
lic hearings  on  issues  related  to  international 
competitiveness,  receiving  testimony  on  a 
wide  range  of  topics,  including  tax,  trade,  edu- 
cation, technology  and  other  important  issues 
affecting  our  ability  to  compete  internationally. 
In  addition,  the  committee  recently  concluded 
Its  annual  issue  retreat  dedicated  to  an  m- 
depth  discussion  of  issues  relating  to  our  Na- 
tion's competitiveness. 

As  the  result  of  this  extensive  study.  Bill 
Gradison  and  I  feel  it  is  important  to  take  the 
next  step  and  introduce  this  bill  to  further  the 
debate  on  the  critically  important  issue  of 
international  competitiveness.  The  bill  we  are 
introducing  today  is  a  balanced  package  de- 
signed to  bring  rationality  to  the  tax  rules  ap- 
plicable to  the  foreign  income  of  U.S. -based 
multinational  companies.  Additionally,  this  leg- 


islation would  ensure  that  foreign  persons 
doing  business  in  the  United  States  or  denving 
income  from  domestic  sources  pay  their  fair 
share  of  tax  to  our  Government. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  first  part  of  this  legisla- 
tion corrects  several  problems  in  the  current 
tax  law  that  could  result  in  overtaxation  of  in- 
come earned  by  U.S.  companies  conducting 
business  abroad.  The  most  significant  provi- 
sion in  this  section  of  the  bill  would  correct 
anomalies  in  the  apportionment  of  interest  ex- 
pense of  U.S.  multinational  companies  be- 
tween domestic  and  foreign  source  income 
This  IS  a  critical  component  m  the  calculation 
of  the  foreign  tax  credit  for  a  significant  num- 
ber of  U.S.  multinational  corporations. 

Madam  Speaker,  several  members  of  the 
business  community  have  told  me  that  this 
issue  relating  to  the  proper  apportionment  of 
interest  expense  may  be  the  No.  1  tax  prob- 
lem tor  U.S.  multinational  corporations  at- 
tempting to  conduct  business  effectively 
abroad.  The  correction  of  these  anomalies  and 
the  rationalization  of  these  rules  would  pro- 
mote the  significant  policy  objective  that  US  - 
based  multinational  corporations  should  be 
taxed  fairly  on  income  generated  from  over- 
seas operations,  and  should  not  be  subject  to 
double  taxation  on  such  earnings. 

Further,  the  bill  would  repeal  the  current  law 
90-percent  limitation  on  the  use  of  the  foreign 
tax  credit  against  the  minimum  tax.  This  cur- 
rent limitation  contradicts  the  principle  that  no 
U,S,  tax  should  tie  due  on  foreign  income 
which  IS  fully  taxed  abroad. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  contains  several 
other  provisions  aimed  at  ensuring  that  in- 
come earned  by  U.S,  multinational  companies, 
and  currently  taxed  by  the  United  States,  is 
taxed  fairly.  In  this  regard,  the  carryover  pe- 
riod of  foreign  tax  credits  would  be  lengthened 
from  5  to  15  years,  and  the  carryback  periix) 
lengthened  from  2  to  3  years.  This  mtxlifica- 
tion  would  allow  additional  time  for  companies 
to  obtain  credit  for  taxes  paid  to  other  jurisdic- 
tions. 

The  legislation  also  includes  a  modification 
to  the  calculation  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  m  a 
year  following  a  domestic  loss,  regulatory  au- 
thority to  provide  appropriate  relief  from  com- 
plex calculations  required  under  the  uniform 
capitalization  rules,  and  an  election  to  elimi- 
nate numerous  separate  foreign  tax  credit  hmi 
tation  baskets  and  thereby  simplify  tax  compli- 
ance related  to  foreign-based  joint  ventures 

Moreover,  the  legislation  contains  the  for- 
eign tax  simplification  provisions  that  were 
passed  by  Congress  as  part  of  the  Tax  Fair- 
ness and  Economic  Growlh  Act  of  1992,  but 
vetoed  by  the  President.  These  simfjlification 
provisions  would  provide  U.S. -based  multi- 
national corporations  significant  relief  from 
compliance  burdens  and  uneconomic  restric- 
tions, by  substantially  simplifying  rules  govern- 
ing the  translation  of  foreign  tax  payments  into 
U,S, -dollar  amounts,  and  by  allowing  the  indi- 
rect foreign  tax  credit  for  taxes  paid  by  certain 
foreign  subsidiaries. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  bnng  to  the 
public's  attention  that  the  permanent  modifica- 
tion of  the  rules  governing  the  allocation  of  for- 
eign research  and  development  expenses — 
the  so-called  861  issue — is  not  included  in  this 
bill,  although  it  is  a  significant  competitiveness 
issue  affecting   many   U.S.   multinational  cor- 
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porations  Senator  Bentsen  and  I  wrote  to 
Secretary  Brady  at  the  Treasury  Department 
on  Marcti  20.  1992,  urging  him,  in  the  strong- 
est possible  terms,  to  issue  permanent  861 
regulations  in  contormance  with  the  policies 
and  proposals  set  lorlh  m  the  Presidents 
budget  lor  fiscal  year  1993  I  recently  wrote 
Secretary  Brady  again  on  May  11,  1992,  re- 
stating the  position  taken  by  Senator  Bentsen 
and  myself,  and  inquiring  why  Senator  Bent- 
sen and  I  have  not  even  had  the  courtesy  of 
a  reply  I  also  regret  that  permanent  resolution 
of  these  long-contested  regulations  was  not 
even  mentioned  m  the  Treasury  Departments 
recently  announced,  so-called  regulatory  busi- 
ness plan  If  ttie  President  and  his  advisors  at 
the  Treasury  Department  are  truly  interested 
in  promoting  international  competition,  they'll 
stop  stonewalling  this  issue,  and  issue  perma- 
nent 861   regulations  as  Congress  has  urged 

Mr  Speaker,  according  to  estimates  pro- 
vided by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Commiflee  on 
Taxation,  the  tax  relief  contained  in  H  R  5270 
would  approximate  Si  1  billion  over  the  next  5 
years  In  order  to  make  this  legislation  reve- 
nue-neutral, consistent  with  the  pay-as-you-go 
requirements  enacted  in  1990.  Bill  GradiSON 
and  I  have  advanced  several  provisions  to  fi- 
nance this  bill  While  we  know  that  many  of 
the  proposals  will  t>e  controversial,  these  reve- 
nue offsets  represent  a  good-faith  effort  to 
t)egin  the  discussion  of  how  to  pay  for  the  bill. 
Both  Bill  Ghadison  and  I  are  open  to  alter- 
native suggestions  But  compliance  with  the 
pay-as-you-go  requirements  will  have  to  be 
achieved  for  this,  or  any  similar  bill,  to  ad- 
vance legislatively 

In  addition.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  do 
not  intend  that  the  revenue  offsets  contained 
in  the  bill  be  used  tor  deficit  reduction  or  any 
purpose  other  than  funding  this  bill.  I  mvite  the 
Treasury  Department  and  any  members  of  the 
public  who  believe  that  the  revenue  offsets 
may  raise  revenues  in  excess  ol  the  amounts 
estimated  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Taxation  to  submit  data  or  other  evidence 
that  might  assist  in  the  preparation  ol  more 
accurate  revenue  estimates 

Madam  Speaker.  H  R  6270  contains  sev- 
eral controversial  offsets  including  the  pro- 
posed end  to  deferral  on  a  prospective  basis, 
supplemented  by  an  election  that  would  allow 
an  affiliated  U  S  -based  multinational  group  to 
treat  foreign  affiliates  as  domestic  corporations 
for  all  purposes,  including  the  consolidation  of 
losses.  Thus,  U  S  multinational  corporations 
with  losses  on  foreign  operations  or  in  other 
appropriate  circumstances  may  benefit  from 
making  such  an  election  Another  controversial 
revenue  offset  would  reduce  by  1 5  percent  the 
so-called  936  credit  provided  for  certain  oper- 
ations in  Puerto  Rico  or  other  U  S  posses- 
sions However,  certain  current-law  provisions 
enhancing  industry's  ability  to  earn  tax-favored 
income  from  exports,  including  the  Foreign 
Sales  Corp  rules  and  the  title  passage  rule, 
would  be  retained  under  the  legislation 

H  R  5270  also  includes  other  revenue-rais- 
ing provisions,  including  modification  ot  the 
rules  relating  to  the  source  of  gam  from  sales 
of  inventory  proF>erty  m  order  to  stop  manipu- 
lations of  those  rules  involving  related  party 
transactions  and  U  S  imp>orts  The  bill  would 
also  modify  the  foreign  tax  credit  treatment  ot 
passive-type    income    derived    m    connection 


with  foreign  shipping  and  oil  and  gas  extrac- 
tion operations,  thereby  placing  these  indus- 
tries on  the  same  standard  as  every  other  in- 
dustry 

Madam  Speaker,  H  R  5270  also  contains 
several  reforms  ot  the  taxation  of  foreign  per- 
sons conducting  business  m  the  United 
States.  Many  Members  of  Congress  and 
American  taxpayers  feel  that  certain  foreign 
persons  doing  business  in  the  United  States 
or  holding  investments  in  the  United  States  do 
not  pay  their  lair  share  ol  U.S.  taxes  Chair- 
man Pickle  and  other  members  ol  the  Over- 
sight Subcommittee  o(  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  have  conducted  extensive 
oversight  over  the  last  several  years  pwinting 
out  that  very  large  companies  in  certain  profit- 
able industries  headquartered  abroad  are  pay- 
ing little  or  no  taxes  to  the  US  Treasury, 
even  though  sales  of  their  prodiKts  in  this 
country  are  extremely  successful  and  profit- 
able 

Madam  Speaker,  our  country  has  invested 
enormous  sums  ol  money  to  provide  reliable 
credit  markets,  infrastructure,  roads,  ports, 
communications  networks,  and  other  avenues 
of  interstate  commerce  that  allow  companies, 
foreign  and  domestic,  the  ability  to  sell  and 
compete  in  our  markets  Everyone  doing  busi- 
ness here  must  pay  a  fair  share  of  the  govern- 
mental costs  involved  in  providing  ready  and 
available  access  to  American  markets 

In  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Acts 
of  1989  and  1990,  Congress  enacted  provi- 
sions, based  on  the  recommendations  of 
Chairman  Pickle's  Oversight  Sutxommittee. 
that  required  additional  tax  compliance  by  for- 
eign persons  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
underlying  issue  ol  nonpayment  of  taxes  from 
profitable  United  States  operations  and  invest- 
ments of  foreign  persons  seems  not  to  have 
been  solved  Accordingly,  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
dLJCing  today  would  make  substantive  revi- 
sions to  the  tax  law  to  ensure  that  foreign  per- 
sons earning  income  in  the  United  States  pay 
an  appropriate  and  lair  share  of  tax 

First,  the  legislation  would  revise  the  current 
law  rules  relating  to  so-called  transfer  pricing, 
to  ensure  that  foreign-owned  companies  con- 
ducting business  in  the  United  States  and  sell- 
ing goods  here  pay  a  tair  share  o(  taxes  on 
such  operations. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  retain  the  current 
law  arms-length  rules  relating  to  transfer  pric- 
ing to  determine  the  clear  reflection  of  taxable 
income  lor  business  activities.  Taxpayers, 
however,  who  have  not  negotiated  a  prior 
agreement  setting  forth  an  appropriate  transfer 
pricing  method  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  must  determine  taxable  income  based 
on  the  average  profit  of  similar  domestic  cor- 
porations The  applicable  profit  percentages 
for  various  lines  of  business  would  be  com- 
puted by  the  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury 

This  provision  would  ensure  that  foreign 
persons  pay  a  minimum  level  ol  tax  to  the 
United  States  based  on  existing  arms-length 
transfer  pricing  principles  The  IRS  could  de- 
termine upon  audit,  as  under  current  law.  that 
more  taxable  income  should  be  allocated  to 
the  U  S  operations  of  these  corporations. 
Madam  Speaker,  this  revision  to  the  transfer 
pricing  rules  is  necessary  because  ol  the  ap- 
parently low  levels  ol  compliance  ol  certain 
foreign  corporations  under  current  law. 


Madam  Speaker,  the  bill  also  ensures  that 
foreign  persons  pay  taxes  on  US  -related 
earnings  While  respecting  our  treaty  obliga- 
tions, the  bill  would  require  foreign  persons  to 
pay  a  capital  gams  tax  on  their  profits  earned 
m  the  United  Stales  The  bill  would  also  pre- 
vent foreign  persons  from  avoiding  tax  on  their 
profits  from  US  investments  through  so- 
called  treaty  shopping  tax  avoidance  tectv 
niques.  The  bill  would  also  increase  the  cur- 
rent law  excise  tax  on  property  and  casualty 
reinsurance  policies  provided  by  foreign  insur- 
ance companies  located  m  tax  haven  coun- 
tries. 

Finally,  the  bill  modifies  rules  relating  to  the 
source  ol  income  received  m  ttie  form  of  edu- 
cation and  training  grants  and  awards,  the  al- 
lowance ol  deductions  against  that  irxome 
when  earned  by  visiting  scholars,  and  the  es- 
tate tax  marital  deduction  in  cases  ol  certain 
foreign  individuals  who  come  to  this  country 
as  employees  ol  international  organizations 

In  conclusion,  Madam  Speaker,  the  legisla- 
tion that  Bill  Gradison  and  I  are  introducing 
today  will  undoubtedly  stimulate  many  com- 
ments and  points  of  view  In  order  to  allow  a 
full  discussion  ol  this  important  legislation.  I 
am  today  annourtcmg  public  hearings  on  H  R 
5270  by  the  full  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
The  hearings  will  be  held  on  July  21  and  22 
These  hearings  will  provide  an  opportunity  lor 
all  interested  persons  to  provide  their  perspec- 
tives on  the  introduced  bill,  as  well  as  con- 
structive suggestions  for  its  improvement. 

SlMM-^KY  (iK  H  H.  5270-K<)l<KK'.N  iNCOMt  Ta.\ 
RaTION.M.IZATION  and  SlMPl.IF'lCATlOS  ACT 
OF  1992 

1  HexiM'  application  of  interest  allocation 
rules  (sec.  101)  -The  bill  provides  that  tax- 
payers may  take  into  account  the  Interest 
expenses  and  assets  of  foreign  subsidiaries 
for  purposes  of  allrxating  and  apportioning 
interest  expenses  l>etween  irross  income  from 
V  S  and  fnreipn  sources.  In  addition,  the  bill 
expands  the  types  of  corporations  that  are 
treated  as  financial  Institutions  for  purposes 
of  applyinK  the  one-taxpayer  rule  separately 
to  financial  institutions  in  a  related  (froup 

2  Repeal  of  Itmitatiun  on  alternative  minimum 
lai  foreign  tai  credit  (sec.  Ill)  —The  bill  re- 
p»*als  the  90-percent  limitation  on  the  utili- 
zation of  the  alternative  minimum  tAX  for- 
ei»rn  tax  credit. 

3.  Hecharacteritatiun  of  overall  domestic  loss 
(sec  //?>.— Th«?  bill  applies  a  resourcini?  rule 
to  US  Income  where  the  laxpa.ver  has  suf- 
fered a  reduction  in  the  amtjunt  of  ir.s  foreign 
t.;ix  credit  limitation  due  to  a  domestic  !'•-- 
Under  the  bill,  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  t;.;i' 
has  incurred  an  overall  domestic  loss,  :!.i' 
ptjrtion  of  the  taxpayer's  U.S  source  taxa'  ;•• 
income  for  each  succeeding  taxable  year 
which  is  equal  to  the  lesser  of  d  1  the  amount 
of  the  unrecaptured  overall  domestic  loss,  or 
(2)  50  percent  of  the  taxpayers  U.S  source 
taxable  income  for  such  succeeding  taxable 
year,  is  recharacterized  as  foreign  source 
taxable  income.  Any  U.S.  source  income  that 
IS  resourced  under  the  bill  is  allocated 
among  and  increases  the  various  foreign  tax 
credit  separate  limitation  categories  in  the 
.^ame  proportion  that  those  categories  were 
reduced  by  the  domestic  losses  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  resourcing 

4  Kjtension  of  period  to  which  excess  foreign 
taxes  may  be  carried  (sec.  113).— The  bill  ex- 
lends  the  excess  foreign  tax  credit  carr.vback 
period  from  2  to  3  years  and  extends  the 
carryforward  period  from  5  to  15  years.  Simi- 
lar extensions  are  provided  for  excess  oil  and 
gas  extraction  taxes 


5.  £/ecfiori  to  treat  certain  companies  as  con- 
trolled foreign  :orporations  (sec.  114). —The  bill 
permits  a  domestic  corporation  that  nor- 
mall.v  would  treat  a  foreign  company  as  a 
noncontrolled  section  902  corporation  to 
fleet  to  treat  that  company,  for  foreign  tax 
crpiiit  limitiition  and  subpart  F  purposes,  as 
li  ■  untrolled  foreign  corporation  of  which  the 
pii'cting  domestic  corporation  Is  a  U.S. 
shareholder  In  order  to  make  the  election,  a 
U  S  corporation  is  required  to  treat  as  con- 
trolled foreign  corporations  all  foreign  cor- 
p«;rations  that  would,  absent  the  election,  be 
noncontrolled  section  902  corporations  with 
respect  to  it. 

6.  Regulatory  authority  to  exempt  foreign  per- 
sons from  uniform  capltall^atlon  rules  (sec. 
121)  —The  bill  provides  that  to  the  extent 
provided  in  regulations,  the  uniform  capital- 
ization rules  shall  apply  to  any  taxpayer  who 
is  not  a  U.S.  person  only  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary for  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  tax  imposed  on  subpart  F  income 
or  on  US  effectively  connected  income. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  bill  grants  the  Treas- 
ury authority  to  waive  the  application  of  the 
uniform  capitalization  rules  in  the  case  of  a 
noncontrolled  section  902  corporation  (the 
income  of  which  is  not  subject  to  current 
US  taxation),  for  the  purpose  of  measuring 
the  corporations  multiyear  earnings  "pools" 
under  section  902 

7  Modification  of  certain  look-through  rules 
isi-c.  122).-  The  bill  modifies  the  look- 
through  rules  that  apply  under  the  passive 
foreign  corporation  regime  (which  replaces 
the  PFIC  regime  under  the  bill's  simplifica- 
tion provisions),  by  reducing  the  ownership 
thresholds  from  25  percent  to  20  percent  in 
both  the  general  look-through  rule  and  the 
special  domestic-subsidiary  look-though 
rule. 

8  Repeal  of  deferral  for  controlled  foreign  cor- 
porations (sec.  201).-~T'he  bill  generally  re- 
peals deferral  on  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tions by  treating  as  subpart  F  income  gen- 
erally all  of  a  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tions  earnings  and  profits  for  the  taxable 
year.  Under  the  bill,  the  Code  retains  much 
of  present  law  solely  to  preserve  the  tax 
treatment  applicable  to  earnings  and  profits 
(and  deficits  in  earnings  and  profits)  attrib- 
utable to  years  beginning  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  bill. 

9.  Election  to  treat  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tions as  domestic  corporations  (sec.  202).— The 
bill  provides  an  opportunity  to  operate  busi- 
nesses through  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tions yet  have  those  corporations  be  treated 
as  domestic  for  U.S.  tax  purposes  (such  as 
sharing  losses  with  affiliated  US.  compa- 
nies) In  the  case  of  certain  commonly  con- 
trolled foreign  corporations,  domestic  com- 
pany treatment  must  be  elected  on  a  consist- 
ent group-wide  basis. 

10  Source  of  income  from  certain  sales  of  in- 
ventory property  (sec  203).— The  bill  makes 
two  changes  to  the  method  by  which  income 
from  the  sale  of  inventory  property  is 
sourced  First,  where  the  property  is  pro- 
duced by  the  taxpayer  and  sold  to  a  related 
person,  and  the  income  is  derived  partly 
within  and  without  the  United  States,  the 
amount  allocated  to  production  activities 
under  the  production  marketing  split  can  be 
no  less  than  the  amount  that  would  be  so  al- 
located by  applying  the  production  market- 
ing split  to  the  relevant  combined  income  of 
the  taxpayer  and  any  related  person  Second, 
where  inventory  property  sold  abroad  is  sold 
by  a  U.S.  resident  directly  or  indirectly  to 
another  U.S.  resident,  the  property  sold  is 
used,  consumed,  or  disposed  of  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  sale  is  not  attributable  to  an 


office  or  other  fixed  place  of  business  main- 
tained by  the  first  U.S.  resident  outside  the 
United  States,  the  gross  income  of  the  seller 
from  the  sale  will  be  sourced  domestically. 

11.  Taxation  of  certain  stock  gams  of  foreign 
persons  (sec.  301).— The  bill  provides  that,  un- 
less a  treaty  provides  otherwise,  where  a  for- 
eign corporation  or  nonresident  alien  indi- 
vidual owns  or  has  owned,  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  previous  5  years,  10  percent  or  more 
of  the  stock  in  a  U.S,  corporation,  gain  or 
loss  from  the  disposition  of  the  stock  is 
treated  as  income  effectively  connected  with 
the  conduct  of  a  U.S.  trade  or  business  and 
attributable  to  a  U.S.  permanent  establish- 
ment. 

12.  Limitation  on  treaty  benefits  (sec.  302).— 
The  bill  imposes  a  qualified  resident  require- 
ment, similar  to  that  now  in  the  branch  tax 
provisions,  as  a  prerequisite  for  reducing 
U.S.  tax  on  any  foreign  entity  under  any 
treaty.  In  addition,  the  bill  would  prevent 
any  person  from  obtaining  U.S.  tax  benefits 
under  a  treaty  with  respect  to  any  income 
that  bears  a  significantly  lower  tax  under 
the  laws  of  the  other  treaty  country  than 
similar  income  arising  from  sources  within 
such  foreign  country  derived  by  residents  of 
such  foreign  country. 

13.  Excise  tax  on  certain  insurance  premiums 
paid  to  certain  foreign  persons  (sec.  303).— The 
bill  raises  from  1  percent  to  4  percent  the  ex- 
cise tax  on  certain  premiums  paid  to  foreign 
persons  in  low-tax  countries  for  reinsurance 
covering  casualty  insurance  and  indemnity 
bonds.  The  bill  includes  provisions  to  assist; 
the  IRS  in  collecting  tax  in  connection  with 
reinsurance  of  a  U.S.  risk  provided  by  a  rein- 
surer not  eligible  for  relief  with  respect  to 
the  4  percent  tax  on  reinsurance. 

14.  Special  section  4ft2  rules  for  certain  foreign 
and  foreign-owned  corporations  (sec.  304).— The 
bill  sets  a  minimum  amount  of  taxable  in- 
come to  be  reported  (absent  IRS  agreement 
to  accept  a  different  am.ount)  by  25-percent 
foreign-owned  domestic  corporations  that 
engage  in  more  than  a  threshold  level  of 
transactions  with  foreign  related  parties.  (A 
similar  rule  also  applies  to  U.S.  branches  of 
foreign  corporations.)  Generally  the  tax- 
payer's taxable  income  from  any  category  of 
business  would  be  no  less  than  75  percent  of 
the  amount  determined  by  applying  an  in- 
dustry profit  percentage  to  the  taxpayer's 
gross  receipts  from  that  business  category. 

15.  Treatment  of  certain  grants  (sec.  403).— 
The  bill  provides  that  income  received  by  an 
individual  in  the  form  of  a  scholarship  or  fel- 
lowship grant  for  study,  training,  or  research 
is  treated  as  derived  from  sources  m  the  lo- 
cation of  Che  funded  activity.  The  bill  also 
provides  that  income  received  as  a  prize  or 
award  made  primarily  in  recognition  of  reli- 
gious, charitable,  scientific,  educational,  ar- 
tistic, literary  or  civil  achievement  is  treat- 
ed as  derived  from  sources  m  the  location  of 
the  activities  that  formed  the  basis  of  the 
prize  or  award.  The  bill  also  allows  certain 
deductions,  based  on  the  standard  deduction 
and  multiple  personal  exemptions,  to  offset 
certain  U.S.  source  gross  income  of  visiting 
foreign  individuals  received  in  the  form  of 
scholarships  and  fellowships  granted  by  cer- 
tain tax-exempt  or  governmental  entities. 

16.  E.^taie  tax  marital  credit  for  employees  of 
international  organizations  (sec.  404).— Under 
present  law.  the  marital  deduction  from  the 
Federal  estate  tax  generally  is  disallowed  for 
the  value  of  property  passing  to  a  noncitizen 
spouse.  The  bill  provides  a  limited  credit  for 
such  property  if  either  the  decedent  or  the 
spouse  is  employed  full-time  m  the  United 
States  by  a  public  international  organiza- 
tion, so  long  as  neither  the  decedent  nor  the 
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spouse  is  a  U.S.  citizen  or  lawful  permanent 
resident  of  the  United  States  TTie  amount  of 
the  credit  generally  equals  an  exemption  of 
J600.000,  but.  m  the  case  of  a  decedent  domi- 
ciled outside  the  Unitt-d  States,  is  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  the  unified  credit 

17.  Reduction  of  Puerto  Rico  and  possession 
tax  credit  tsec.  4111— The  bill  reduces  the  sec- 
tion 936  credit  from  100  percent  to  85  percent 
of  pre-credit  US  tax  on  a  company  s  posses- 
sion-based operations  and  qualified  posses- 
sion source  investment  income, 

18.  Treatment  of  passive  income  related  to  for- 
eign oil  and  gas  extraction  incorne  and  shipping 
income  (sees.  412  and  201 1— The  bill  treats 
passive  types  of  income  related  to  oil  and  gas 
extraction  activities,  such  as  interest  in- 
come derived  from  bank  deposits  or  tem- 
porary investments  of  working  capital,  as 
passive  income  under  the  separate  foreign 
tax  credit  limitation  rules.  In  addition,  the 
bill  provides  that  income  which  would  meet 
the  definition  of  both  foreign  personal  hold- 
ing company  income  and  foreign  base  com- 
pany shipping  income  under  present-law 
rules  is  considered  passive  income  for  foreign 
tax  credit  purposes.  The  bill  also  eliminates 
the  treatment  of  any  income  that  qualifies 
as  passive  income  for  foreign  tax  credit  sepa- 
rate limitation  purposes  le.g..  interest  in- 
come from  bank  deposits  or  temporary  in- 
vestments) as  foreign  oil  and  gas  extraction 
income  for  purposes  of  computing  the  special 
limitation  on  foreign  tax  credits  related  to 
extraction  activities. 

19.  Simplification  (sees.  401^02.  501-504.  511- 
514.  and  521-524).— The  bill  includes  those 
sim.plification  provisions  passed  by  Congress 
on  March  20.  1992  (and  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent), in  title  IV  of  the  Tax  Fairness  and 
Economic  Growth  Act  of  1992  iH  R  4210), 
that  relate  to  foreign  income,  including  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  foreign  tax  credits 
and  currency  transactions  of  individuals,  the 
treatment  of  passive  foreign  corporations, 
the  treatment  of  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tions the  translation  of  taxes  paid  in  foreign 
currencies,  the  alternative  minimum  tax  for- 
eign tax  credit  limitation,  and  inbound  and 
outbound  property  transfers. 

20.  Studies  (sees.  601-603).— The  bill  requires 
a  Treasury  study  on  tax  issues  relating  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  the  com- 
petitiveness of  the  American  economy  m 
light  of  changing  economic  policies  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  increasing  globalization  of  the 
world  economy.  The  bill  also  requires  a 
study  on  administrative  and  com.pliance  is- 
sues related  to  a  value  added  tax  The  bill 
further  requires  a  study  on  issues  related  to 
transfer  pricing  rules  and  the  proper  tax- 
ation of  foreign  persons  conducting  business 
in  the  United  States,  including  the  effective- 
ness of  provisions  m  the  bill,  issues  relating 
to  the  unitary  method  of  taxation,  and  the 
advisability  of  providing  additional  confiden- 
tiality for  information  provided  by  domestic 
corporations  for  use  in  formulating  third- 
party  comparable  information  Treasury  is 
required  to  report  to  Congress  on  all  three 
studies  by  January  1.  1994. 

Mr  GRADISON.  Madam  Speaker,  today 
along  with  Chairman  Rostenkowski,  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Foreign  Income  Tax  Rationaliza- 
tion and  Simplification  Act  of  1 992. 

In  many  fundamental  respects  the  U.S. 
economy  is  becoming  export  onented.  and  our 
economic  growth  export  led.  Exports  now  ac- 
count for  almost  7  percent  of  gross  (jomestic 
product,  almost  double  what  it  was  dunng  the 
1960's.  The  share  of  corporate  profits  attrit>- 
utable  to  foreign  operations  has  grown  from 
6.5  percent  in  the  I960's  to  15.4  percent  dur- 
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ing  the  1980's,  and  is  likely  to  continue  in- 
creasing throughout  the  I990's 

At  the  same  time  that  many  companies  are 
expanding  their  overseas  operations,  they  are 
faced  with  an  unfair  and  inequitable  U  S  Tax 
Code  Many  provisions  of  the  current  tax  sys 
tern  cause  double  taxation  of  foreign  source 
income  or  treat  foreign  operations  worse  than 
domestic  operations. 

Last  year,  I  introduced  H  R.  2948,  the  For- 
eign Income  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1991,  to  help 
correct  many  of  the  inequities  in  the  current 
tax  code  faced  by  American  companies  oper- 
ating abroad.  That  bill  has  received  the  sup- 
port of  many  in  the  business  community  and 
has  helped  raise  the  interest  of  Memt)ers  of 
Congress  in  these  complex  issues 

As  a  result  of  H  R  2948  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee's  hearings  last  summer  on 
factors  affecting  U  S  international  competitive- 
ness, the  chairman  and  I  have  developed  a 
second  bill  which  addresses  many  of  the  prob- 
lems identified  in  H  R  2948  and,  importantly. 
covers  the  associated  revenue  loss  This,  I  be- 
lieve. IS  the  next  step  in  the  process  of  cor- 
recting the  problems 

The  Joint  Tax  Committee  has  assured  us 
that  this  bill  IS  revenue  neutral  over  the  5-year 
budget  period,  but  has  not  yet  developed  year 
by  year  estimates  As  this  legislation  pro- 
gresses next  year.  I  expect  the  legislation  to 
be  revenue  neutral  in  each  year,  and  to  com- 
ply fully  with  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of 
1990 

I  tea\\ze  that  many  individuals  and  compa- 
nies will  like  some  of  the  proposals  in  the  bill, 
but  oppose  some  or  all  of  the  tmancmg  mech- 
anisms. I  urge  them  to  analyze  the  bill  in  its 
entirety,  and  not  |ust  react  to  the  revenue  ott- 
sets  contained  in  the  legislation 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  be 
holding  hearings  on  this  bill  later  this  summer 
I  urge  all  interested  parties  to  come  m  and 
give  us  their  comments  on  the  bill  The  reve- 
nue-raising provisions  in  the  bill  are  merely 
suggested  possible  mechanisms  We  are  not 
wedded  to  them  If  individuals  like  some  of  the 
provisions  m  the  bill,  but  not  how  we  pay  for 
them,  then  1  hope  that  they  will  suggest  alter- 
native ways  to  raise  the  money  necessary  to 
fix  these  serious  problems  Chances  are  re- 
mote at  best.  I  believe,  that  we  will  be  able  to 
find  politically  acceptable  funding  mechanisms 
outside  the  foreign  area 

Many  individuals  have  expressed  concern 
that  the  revenue  raisers  contained  m  the  bill 
might  be  used  for  purposes  other  than  fixing 
the  problems  in  our  foreign  tax  system  I  want 
to  reassure  them  that  I  will  strongly  oppose 
any  such  effort  In  my  opinion,  foreign  source 
income  I  not  undertaxed  If  anything,  it  faces 
a  higher  tax  burden  than  domestic  source  in- 
come 

I  also  hope  that  the  hearings  will  help  us 
identity  problem  areas  which  we  have  no  ad- 
dressed in  the  bill,  which  admittedly  is  aimed 
primarily  at  the  problems  facing  manufactur- 
ers. In  (sarticular.  I  am  interested  in  learning 
more  about  the  problems  our  Tax  Code  poses 
for  the  service  sector  operating  abroad 

This  bill  will  not  become  law  m  its  present 
form  I  expect  that  we  will  rrwdity  this  bill  in 
light  of  the  testimony  that  we  receive  this  sum- 
mer, and  then  reintroduce  next  year  a  revised 
version  which  will  probably  be  substantially  dif- 


ferent than  the  current  version  we  do  not  plan 
on  legislating  this  year 

While  some  have  urged  me  not  to  introduce 
this  bill,  mainly  because  they  disagree  with  the 
revenue  raisers  m  the  bill,  I  believe  that  this  is 
the  best  way  to  aitvance  this  critical  discus- 
sion. In  my  view,  it  is  better  to  have  a  full  and 
open  discussion  atx)ut  how  to  finance  correct- 
ing the  serious  tax  impediments  facing  Amer- 
ican firms,  than  to  wait  and  suffer  for  years 
with  the  status  quo  m  the  hope  that  the  prob- 
lems will  miraculously  solve  themselves 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE  NATIONAL 
ENERGY  POLICY  ACT 

The  SPEAKF^R  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs. 
L'NSOELD]  IS  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Madam  Speaker,  not 
having  had  the  opportunity  to  speak 
when  the  body  wtis  considering  H.R. 
776.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity, because  a  sound  and  balanced 
national  energy  strategy  is  the  corner- 
stone to  national  security,  economic 
prosperity,  and  the  environment. 

H.R.  776.  the  Comprehensive  National 
Energy  Policy  Act.  contained  many 
important  provisions.  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  a  couple  of  them  that  are 
of  great  importance  lo  the  people  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  first  such  provision  suspends  all 
oil  and  gas  preleasing  and  leasing  ac- 
tivities off  the  coasts  of  Washington 
and  Oregon  until  after  the  year  2000. 
This  measure  will  ensure  interim  pro- 
tection from  administration  officials 
who  have  promoted  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  the  OCS.  as  an  energy 
reserve  needing  only  to  he  explored  and 
tapped,  and  from  officials  who  have 
pushed  aggressive  leasing  programs  de- 
spite conflicts  with  other  resources  and 
desires  of  coastal  areas. 

I  fully  supported  this  provision  as  a 
way  of  providing  interim  protection 
from  oil  and  gas  development  until  we 
are  able  to  secure  a  more  permanent 
ban.  Permanent  protection  is  provided 
by  H.R.  776  for  a  discrete  area  soon  to 
be  designated  b.v  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration. 
NOAA.  as  a  national  marine  sanctuary. 
This  fall  NOAA  is  expected  to  issue  a 
final  environmental  impact  statement 
and  regulations  to  designate  the  sanc- 
tuary on  the  Olympic  coast  of  Wash- 
ington State. 

I  offered  this  provision  for  permanent 
protection  in  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  because  by 
all  accounts,  this  region  of  the  coast 
provides  some  of  our  country's  most 
valued  resources  and  warrants  imme- 
diate permanent  protection  from  the 
threat  of  offshore  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion. 

H  R  776  also  contains  an  important 
piovision  to  reverse  a  decision  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, FERC.  to  restrict  the  authority  of 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 


the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service. 
NMFS.  to  prescribe  fishways  for  hydro- 
power  projects.  Last  year,  unbeliev- 
alily.  through  its  rulemaking  process, 
FP:RC  tried  to  limit  the  authority  of 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  NMFS  by 
defining  fishways  as  facilities  for  up- 
.■>tream  fish  passage  but  not  for  down- 
stream passage.  This  action  was  not 
only  a  roadblock  to  efforts  to  rebuild 
our  fisheries  but  also  a  clear  infringe- 
ment upon  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
agencies  charged  with  protecting  and 
enhancing  these  resources. 

In  light  of  the  public  outrage  and  leg- 
islation I  introduced.  FERC  modified 
its  fishway  definition  to  recognize  the 
downstream  passage  needs  of  some  fish. 
However,  this  revised  definition  still 
limits  the  role  of  the  Federal  fisheries 
agencies. 

For  the  first  time  in  some  70  years. 
FERC  would  be  in  the  position  of  decid- 
ing which  fishway  prescriptions  were 
required  and  which  were  not.  Title 
XVII  of  H.R.  776  would  repeal  this  im- 
proper FERC  rule  and  clarify  the  au- 
thority for  establishing  fishway  pre- 
scriptions, that  it  belongs  to  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  NMFS  and  not 
to  FERC. 

Finally,  while  I  am  pleased  with  as- 
pects of  H.R.  776  that  suspend  oil  and 
gas  leasing  activities  and  assure  ade- 
quate fish  passage  at  hydroelectric 
projects.  I  am  really  disappointed  the 
bill  does  not  address  the  problem  of 
global  warming.  Scientists  have  con- 
cluded that  continued  emissions  of  car- 
bon dioxide  and  other  greenhouse  gases 
will  lead  to  global  warming  While  the 
full  consequences  of  this  are  difficult 
to  gauge,  experts  fear  they  may  be  cat- 
astrophic. 

Some  of  the  possible  results  are  se- 
vere drought,  hurricanes  and  floods,  in- 
creased spread  of  infectious  disease, 
devastation  of  many  of  our  planet's 
ecosystems,  and  drastic  declines  in  ag- 
riculture productivity. 

Given  the  seriousness  of  these 
threats,  our  Government  cannot  delay 
any  longer.  It  is  essential  that  we  join 
the  other  industrialized  nations  and 
act  now  to  stabilize  the  emission  of 
carbon  dioxide.  The  European  Commu- 
nity, Canada.  Japan,  and  Australia 
have  already  agreed  to  support  sta- 
bilization of  carbon  dioxide  emissions 
at  1990  levels  by  the  year  2000. 

According  to  studies  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  and  other 
organizations,  this  can  be  achieved 
with  little  cost.  Some  studies  even  pre- 
dict net  savings. 

This  is  a  critical  turning  point. 
Madam  Speaker,  in  human  history. 
The  actions  we  take  now  or  fail  to  take 
now  could  well  determine  the  fate  of 
our  species  and  our  planet.  We  must 
continue  efforts  to  stabilize  US.  emis- 
sions. 


LEGISLATION  TO  HELP  STOP  THE 
NEXT  CHERNOB'i'I.  NUCLEAR  RE- 
ACTOR ACCIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  ST.^RK]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STARK.  Madam  Speaker,  I  risk  today  to 
speak  about  the  leading  nuclear-related  threat 
in  the  world  today;  the  13  Chernobyl-type 
RBMK  reactors  still  operating  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union. 

These  reactors  are  real-life  nightmares  wait- 
ing to  happen.  The  RBMK's  suffer  from  fun- 
damental flaws  in  design,  construction,  and 
operation,  and  should  be  shut  down  imme- 
diately. The  Chernobyl  nuclear  reactor  acci- 
dent in  1986  cost  the  former  Soviet  Union  the 
equivalent  of  billions  of  dollars,  contaminated 
thousarxls  of  acres  of  land,  and  will  contnbute 
to  countless  cancer-related  deaths.  A  similar 
accident  at  this  time  could  cause  tremendous 
long-term  health  arxj  environmental  damage. 
exacert)ate  the  former  Soviet  Republics  dif- 
ficult progress  toward  economic  recovery  and 
reform,  and  possibly  lead  to  political  instability. 

In  addition,  aside  from  the  RBMK's.  there 
are  dozens  of  other  Soviet-designed  reactors 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union  with  poor  construction  and  lax  and  out- 
dated operating  procedures.  Many  of  these  re- 
actors should  be  shut  down;  others  should  be 
upgraded  to  Western  safety  standards 

While  nuclear  power  makes  up  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  overall  energy  output  in  the 
fornner  Soviet  Union,  certain  regions  depend 
heavily  on  these  unsafe  reactors.  The  United 
States  must  take  the  lead  m  helping  stop 
these  ticking  nuclear  time  bombs  from  dispers- 
ing radiation  clouds  all  over  the  Eurasian  con- 
tinent. We  should  help  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  former  Soviet  Union  to  achieve  energy  effi- 
ciency and  get  alternative  energy  sources  on 
line,  so  that  the  most  dangerous  reactors  can 
be  shut  as  soon  as  possible.  Additionally,  we 
should  provide  technical  and  other  assistance 
so  that  those  reactors  which  can  be  made 
safer  are  upgraded  as  much  as  possible. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  administration  for  its 
recent  announced  plans  to  help  address  this 
problem  in  coordination  with  the  other  G-7 
countries.  Today.  I  am  introducing,  along  with 
Mr.  Dicks  and  Mr.  McCurdy.  legislation  that 
will  complement  these  important  efforts.  This 
bill  calls  for  the  President  to  help  the  countries 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union  to  shut  down  the  Chernobyl-type  reac- 
tors, upgrade  their  other  reactors,  bring  on  line 
alternative  power  sources,  and  bring  about  en- 
ergy efficient  measures  and  technologies.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  legislation  urges  the  President  to 
help  make  great  resources  available  to  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  pro- 
mote programs  of  nuclear  safety  in  these 
countnes. 

The  United  States  must  act  now  to  prevent 
another  Chernobyl.  It  Is  critical  that  both  the 
Congress  and  the  President  make  their  voices 
heard  on  this  important  issue. 


D  1900 
HAITIAN  REFUGEES 
The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore     (Ms. 
Sl.'vughter).  Under  a  previous  order  of 


the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Ha'^'ES]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Madam 
Speaker,  it  seems  that  our  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  moving  further  away  from 
being  the  humanitarian  nation  that 
she  once  proudly  proclaimed.  Never  in 
my  life  have  I  seen  such  incompassion 
for  human  life  and  common  decency. 
Today.  I  stand  here  to  ask  President 
Bush  to  have  compassion  on  the  Hai- 
tian refugees  who  have  fled  their  coun- 
try because  of  fear  of  political  persecu- 
tion. The  actions  that  are  being  taken 
by  the  U.S.  Government  are  deplorable. 
How  can  we  live  with  ourselves'^  We  are 
supposed  to  be  a  compassionate  nation, 
a  nation  that  cares  about  the  world 
community,  and  now  we  refuse  to  take 
a  moral  stance  to  assist  the  Haitians 
simply  because  thej-  are  poor  and 
black.  There  is  no  other  explanation 
for  this  travesty,  because  there  have 
been  too  many  other  situations  where 
we  have  gladly  opened  our  arms  to  ref- 
ugees from  other  lands.  When  trouble 
erupted  in  Central  America,  refugees 
were  given  the  chance  to  apply  for  asy- 
lum in  large  number's.  I  ask  you.  what 
is  the  difference? 

After  7  months  of  economic  pressure 
from  the  Organization  of  American 
States  there  is  still  no  hope  that  the  de 
facto  government  in  Haiti  will  fall.  Ne- 
gotiations have  not  produced  relief  and 
the  crisis  continues  with  refugees  flee- 
ing in  record  numbers.  I  understand 
that  no  one  policy  alone  can  guarantee 
freedom  and  democracy  in  Haiti.  How- 
ever, the  United  States  can  take  a 
tough  stand  for  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy as  well  as  lend  a  helping  hand 
by  accepting  the  Haitian  refugees  on  a 
temporary  basis. 

There  are  many  refugees  at  Guanta- 
namo  Bay  who  have  not  even  had  an 
adequate  review  to  determine  their  sta- 
tus. The  President  contends  that  such 
a  review  process  can  be  conducted  at 
the  United  States  Embassy  in  Haiti. 
This  is  totally  unrealistic  because  the 
Haitian  Government  is  closely  mon- 
itoring those  that  have  been  returned 
by  fingerprinting  them.  Those  refugees 
that  were  screened  were  determined  to 
have  had  a  credible  fear  of  return,  and 
yet  the  Bush  administration  believes 
that  the  fear  is  based  solely  on  eco- 
nomic reasons  and  not  political  perse- 
cution. It  is  not  beyond  reason  to  think 
that  the  refugees  can  both  fear  starva- 
tion and  bodily  harm.  I'm  saddened 
that  the  President  can  sleep  at  night 
with  the  blood  of  those  suffering  on  his 
hands. 

I  call  for  immediate  action  by  the 
Congress  in  response  to  this  emer- 
gency. Let's  stop  these  illegal  deporta- 
tions and  return  to  the  humane  prin- 
ciples that  we  once  proclaimed.  Thank 
you.  Mr.  Speaker. 


THE  46TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
FOU'NDING  OF  THE  ITALIAN  RE- 
PUBLIC 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  ANNVNZio]  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Madam  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  announce  to  my  col- 
leagues that  June  2  marks  the  46th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  Italian  Republic 

On  that  date  in  1946.  the  freedom-loving 
fjeople  of  Italy  voted  in  a  plebiscite  to  replace 
their  monarchy  with  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Barely  18  months  later,  the  inge- 
nious people  of  Italy  approved  a  new  Constitu- 
tion on  January  1,  1948.  This  document 
echoed  our  own  Constitution  in  its  declaration 
that  "Sovereignty  belongs  to  the  people  who 
exercise  it  within  the  forms  and  limits  of  the 
government."  In  addition.  Italy's  Constitution 
affirmed  that  the  "inviolable  nghts  of  man"  re- 
quire equal  treatment  under  the  law  for  all 
people  regardless  of  race,  sex,  religion,  or 
creed. 

It  is  inspiring  to  recall  that  this  Constitution 
laid  the  groundwork  for  a  revival  of  Italy  after 
the  disastrous  calamity  of  World  War  II  With 
crucial  assistance  provided  by  the  United 
States  through  the  Marshall  plan,  the  postwar 
reconstruction  of  Italy  represents  nothing  short 
of  a  second  renaissance.  Italy's  industnes  now 
comp)ete  worldwide,  and  the  country  has  made 
tremendous  strides  in  education,  health  care. 
and  other  vital  services. 

At  the  same  time.  Italy  has  maintained  her 
obligation  to  defend  democracy  at  home  and 
abroad.  During  the  cold  war,  the  Italian  people 
demonstrated  their  commitment  to  freedom  by 
actively  participating  in  the  North  Atlantic  Trea- 
ty Organization. 

These  are  highly  fitting  accomplishments  for 
Italy,  a  nation  whose  democratic  roots  stretch 
back  to  ancient  Rome,  For  more  than  2.000 
years,  the  world  has  benefited  tremendously 
from  Italy's  contnbutions  to  the  arts,  law,  lit- 
erature, religion,  science,  philosophy,  ano 
other  fields.  Italy's  innumerable  achievements 
since  World  War  II  suggest  a  destiny  of  suc- 
cess. 1  firmly  believe  that  Italy's  future  is  as 
bright  as  the  spirit  of  her  proud  people. 

On  that  note.  Madam  Speaker.  1  would  like 
to  offer  my  congratulations  to  the  Italian  peo- 
ple on  this  46th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
their  Republic.  I  also  would  like  to  offer  on  this 
occasion  my  iDest  wishes  to  all  people  of  Ital- 
ian descent  in  the  United  States,  around  the 
world,  and  of  course,  in  the  nth  Congres- 
sional Distnct  of  Illinois,  which  1  am  honored  to 
represent. 

In  the  46  years  since  the  rebirth  of  democ- 
racy in  Italy,  her  peopie  have  erxjured  great 
sacrifices.  It  is  highly  appropnate  then  that 
they  may  now  enjoy  the  benefits  of  their  hard- 
won  freedom.  May  the  Republic  of  Italy  con- 
tinue to  experience  prosperity,  progress,  and 
stability,  and  may  the  fnendship  between  our 
countries  and  our  people  continue  to  flounsh 
in  the  years  ahead. 


A         BALANCED 
CONSTITUTIONAL 


IMPLEMENTING 
BUDGET 
AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
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Lh-ni.in  fron;  Californlit  (Mr  PaNKTT-\) 
Is  rfr(i>fnizi'il  for  5  minutf:> 

Mr  PANETTA  Madam  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducinq  legislation  to  establish  a  mecha- 
nism tor  enforcing  a  constitutional  amf-rxlmont 
requiring  a  balarice<J  Federal  bulgt-t 

The  Balanced  Budget  Enlorcemfnl  A  i  ol 
1992  would  require  a  gradually  mcr-Msmg 
amount  ot  deficit  reduction  each  year,  leading 
to  a  balanced  budcjet  by  199/  The  Presi- 
dent's budge',  the  annual  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  bixlqet.  and  enacted  legislation 
would  be  required  to  meet  those  targets  It  the 
goals  were  not  met  by  the  enactment  ol  spe- 
cific spt^rxjing  cuts  or  tax  increases,  seques- 
tration— across-the-board  spending  cuts  arxl 
surtaxes  on  corporate  and  individual  income 
taxes — would  tx>  ordered 

It  IS  ifx:reasirx)ly  likely  that  Congress  will 
recommend  to  the  ^0  Stales  a  constitutional 
amendment  requiring  a  balanced  budget. 
What  IS  unclear,  however,  is  how  such  an 
amendment  would  be  enforced  In  my  view, 
we  need  an  enforcement  mechanism  that  is 
tough  and  workable  This  legislation  seeks  to 
provide  that  kind  ot  mechanism. 

Like  the  Gramm-RudmarvHoHings  and 
Budget  Enforcement  Acts  which  are  its  prede- 
cessors, this  measure  seeks  to  pressure  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  make  the 
tough  policy  choices  needed  to  achieve  deficit 
reduction  And  like  those  measures,  it  imposes 
an  across-the-txiard  solution  when  the  regular 
budget,  reconciliation,  legislative,  and  appro- 
priations processes  tail 

Unlike  those  laws,  however,  it  seeks  to 
make  sequestration  as  fair  as  possible,  elimi- 
nating exemptions  from  spending  cuts  arxl 
adding  taxes  to  the  mix  in  order  to  ensure  that 
the  wealthy  bear  a  share  ot  deficit  reduction. 
At  the  same  time,  the  process  limits  the 
amount  ot  damage  that  can  be  done  to  the 
entitlement  programs  that  exist  for  the  most 
vulnerable  in  our  society 

Madam  Speaker.  I  have  long  believed  that 
no  process  change  can  endow  the  President 
or  the  Congress  with  the  courage  or  the  politi- 
cal will  to  make  tough  budget  choices  But 
clearly,  it  a  balanced  budget  constitutional 
amendment  is  adopted,  we  would  be  irrespon- 
sible not  to  seek  to  enforce  it  Without  a 
strong,  orderly  enforcement  process,  the  result 
could  t>e  chaos  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  supporting  this  difficult  but  necessary 
procedure 

following  IS  a  description  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  ot  1992: 

B.^L.^NCED  Mt-DORT  KNKOUrE.MKNT  ACT  OF  1992 

F'urpo.se  The  purpose  of  ihls  Act  Is  spelled 
out  in  SeLtion  2  of  the  Act: 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  is— 

(1)  to  mandate  and  achieve  enoui?h  deficit 
reduction  in  each  year  through  fiscal  year 
1997  to  eliminate  the  deficit  by  that  year  or. 
if  more  optimistic  estimates  prevail,  to 
achieve  a  surplus  in  that  year; 

(2>  to  mandate  additional  deficit  reduction 
in  fiscal  years  1996  and  1997,  if  any  is  needed 
to  offset  deterioration  in  current  estimates; 

(3)  from  fiscal  year  1998  onward,  to  man- 
date whatever  deficit  reduction  may  be  need- 
ed to  eliminate  any  deficit  that  may  be  esti- 
mated; 

14)  in  meeting  balanced  budget  require- 
ments, to — 

(A  I  determine  the  applicable  deficit  reduc- 
tion estimate  as  close  to  the  start  of  the  fis- 
cal year  as  possible; 


(Bi  allow  provisions  for  •"specific  ex- 
cesses", and 

iCi  establish  a  Stabilization  Reserve  Fund 
and.  starting  in  fiscal  year  1996.  allow  its 
balances  to  cover  rainy  days, 

(.Si  to  establish  a  Board  of  Estimates  to  ar- 
bitrate between  OMB  and  CBO, 

i6i  to  require  the  5-year  figures  In  the 
I'resldent's  budget  and  the  budget  resolution 
to  meet  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

i7i  to  enforce  each  year's  deficit  reduction 
elimination  requirements  through  the  Con- 
irrossional  Budget  .Act,  Including  multlyear 
allocations  and  reconciliation  directives. 

i8i  to  supplement  Congressional  Budget 
Act  enforcement  with  sequestration  when- 
ever the  deficit  redutitlon  or  balanced  budget 
requirement*  of  this  Act  are  not  met, 

i9i  U5  provide  that  sequestration  enforces 
the  overall  deficit  reduction  mix  among  ap- 
propriation reductions,  entitlement  reduc- 
tions, and  revenue  Increases  set  forth  in 
budget  resolutions; 

I  lOi  U)  create  a  t)ackup  formula-based  se- 
nuestratlon  applicable  in  any  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  deficit  reduction  mix  in  a  budget 
resolution  is  not  enforceable;  and 

I II I  to  provide  that  reconciliation  savings 
and  sequestration  savings  shall  be  perma- 
nent 

General  Description  The  bill  establishes 
deficit  reduction  requirementjs.  requires  the 
President  and  Congress  to  meet  those  deficit 
reduction  requirements,  and  has  automatic 
sequestration  at  the  end  of  any  session  of 
Congress  in  which  the  deficit  reduction  re- 
quirements for  the  budget  year  were  not 
fully  met 

lAi  Use  of  Sound  Kstlmates  by  the  Presi- 
ilent  and  Congress;  A  Board  of  Estimates  is 
established;  Its  function  Is  to  meet  twice  a 
year,  initially  to  establish  official  deficit  re- 
duction targets  for  the  year,  and  ultimately 
to  determine  whether  those  targets  have 
been  met.  It  makes  those  determinations  in 
each  case  by  selecting  without  change  either 
all  the  calculations  made  by  CBO  or  all  the 
calculations  made  by  O.MB  Those  calcula- 
tions follow  the  rules  under  this  Act,  and 
their  product  Is  a  deficit  reduction  target  for 
the  budget  year  The  choice  is  disjoint;  the 
Board  may  not  pick  some  of  CBO's  assump- 
tions but  others  from  OMB.  nor  may  It  make 
its  own  calculations.  The  I*resident  and  Con- 
gress are  required  to  achieve  the  deficit  re- 
duction target  chosen  by  the  Board  OMB 
and  CBO  are  required  to  use  the  economic 
and  major  technical  assumptions  chosen  by 
the  Board  in  their  subsequent  calculations. 
That  requirement  does  not  by  itself  produce 
identical  CBO  and  OMB  bill  cost  estimates. 
Identical  bill  cost  estimates  are  neither 
achievable  nor  desirable:  each  agency  acts  as 
a  check  on  the  other  However,  this  system 
is  designed  to  accomplish  three  goals,  lA)  to 
have  the  most  realistic  assumptions  used  for 
establishing  the  presidential  and  congres- 
sional budgets;  iBi  to  encouraj^e  OMB  and 
CBO  to  converge  rather  than  diverge  in  their 
initial  estimates  since  a  set  of  estimates 
that  differs  substantially  from  the  main- 
stream is  unlikely  to  be  chosen;  and  (Ci  to 
have  the  deficit  reduction  requirements  be 
the  same  for  the  President  and  the  Congress 

The  Board  makes  its  initial  choice  by  Jan- 
uary 15th  (or  possibly  later  if  Congressional 
adjournment  was  extremely  late,  and  option- 
ally earlier  if  Congressional  adjournment 
was  early).  The  President  then  has  three 
weeks  to  complete  his  or  her  Budget,  and 
must  achieve  the  deficit  reduction  target  for 
the  budget  year  chosen  by  the  Board.  In  the 
period  through  1997.  the  President's  Budget 
must  also  meet  the  outyear  deficit  reduction 
targets  chosen  by  the  Board. 


For  fiscal  years  1993  through  1996,  the  Ur- 
gets  and  assumptions  chosen  by  the  Board 
are  locked  in  for  the  entire  session  of  Con- 
gress. Thus,  the  Board  need  not  meet  again 
until  the  end  of  the  ses.sion,  at  which  time  it 
reviews  the  bill  cost  estimates  made  by  CBO 
and  those  made  by  OMB  and  choose  one  set 
(Without  modification!  On  the  basis  of  that 
choice,  either  sufficient  deficit  reduction 
will  have  t>een  achieved,  or  it  will  not  If  not, 
a  sequester  order  is  Issued 

The  approach  to  meeting  once  at  the  be- 
ginning and  again  at  the  end  of  the  session  is 
modified  starting  for  fiscal  year  1997;  with 
that  year  there  is  a  requirement  for  an  '  .Au- 
gust update  "  CBO  and  OMB  made  a  new  set 
of  calculations  in  August,  which  either  con- 
firm or  revise  the  deficit  reduction  target  for 
the  budget  year  If  more  deficit  reduction  is 
required,  the  President  must  submit  a  new 
budget  that  meets  the  new  target  this  is 
the  Midsession  Review,  whose  date  is  moved 
to  August  29.  Congress  may  choose  to  adopt 
a  new  budget  resolution,  and  in  any  event 
will  have  to  meet  the  deficit  reduction  tar- 
get chosen  by  the  Board. 

The  budgetary  and  legislative  system 
works  more  easily  if  deficit  reduction  tar- 
gets are  set  at  the  beginning  of  the  cycle  and 
not  changed  Clearly,  it  is  difficult  for  the 
Government  to  change  gears  suddenly  and  at 
the  last  minute;  it  is  always  hard  to  hit  a 
moving  target  The  requirement  of  an  Au- 
gust update  starting  with  fiscal  year  1997  is 
not  an  Ideal  way  to  do  business  However,  if 
a  Constitutional  amendment  requires  Con- 
gress to  adopt  a  budget  that  Is  in  balance,  a 
logical  infei-ence  is  that  the  FYesldent  and 
Congress  should  use  up-to-date  assumptions 
in  achieving  that  mandate  If  it  is  judged 
constitutionally  acceptable  to  meet  the  re- 
quirement based  on  start-of-session  esti- 
mates, however,  then  the  August  update 
probably  should  be  dispensed  with. 

Setting  the  deficit  reduction  target  at  the 
start  of  the  session  and  then  again  in  August 
does  guarantee  that  Congress  will  adopt  a 
budget  that  is  balanced  or  be  faced  with  an 
automatic  sequestration.  In  other  words, 
when  Congress  adjourns  to  end  the  session, 
the  budget  will  be  balanced  through  legisla- 
tion or  sequestration  However,  it  is  possible 
that  the  estimating  assumptions  chosen  by 
the  Board  will  be  wrong,  a  surplus  or  a  defi- 
cit might  arise  to  the  extent  that  the  esti- 
mates were  incorrect,  even  without  any  fur- 
ther legislation  for  the  fiscal  year.  Under 
this  bill,  the  Government  is  neither  allowed 
to  spend  such  an  unexpected  surplus  nor  is  it 
required  to  continually  monitor  the  daily 
Treasury  statement  through  the  last  day  of 
the  fiscal  year  to  try  to  offset  any  deficit 
that  may  actually  occur. 

I  believe  there  is  no  way  to  guarantee  that 
actual  outlays  do  not  exceed  actual  receipts, 
short  of  handing  the  President  unilateral 
power  to  impound  funds  at  will  (even  after 
contracts  have  been  signed  and  fulfilled)  and 
to  adjust  tax  withholding  rates  at  will.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  delegate  such  power  to  the 
President  and  this  bill  does  not  do  so.  The 
proponents  of  constitutional  balanced  budget 
amendments  uniformly  assert  that  their 
amendments  neither  directly  grant,  nor  im- 
plicitly require  a  legislative  delegation,  of 
such  authority  to  the  President.  I  do  not 
know  if  their  constitutional  analysis  Is 
sound;  but  taking  their  word  as  to  their  in- 
tent, it  follows  that  the  budget  must  be  bal- 
anced when  Congress  acts  on  it.  but  that 
later  reestimates  are  not  by  themselves  con- 
stitutionally suspect, 

(B)  Deficit  Reduction  Requirements:  For 
fiscal  years  1993  through  1997.  the  bill  pre- 


scribes a  deficit  reduction  path  The  mechan- 
ics of  this  are  straightforward  A  'current 
policy  tiasellne"  is  defined  CBO  currently 
projecUs  deficits  jnder  that  baseline  to 
shrink  somewhat  until  fiscal  year  1996  las 
the  recession  and  the  deposit  insurance  costs 
recede  I.  then  start  rising  steadily  and  perma- 
nently This  bill  requires,  and  specifies  by 
statute.  J53  6  billion  in  deficit  reduction 
from  that  baseline  in  fiscal  year  1993.  an  ad- 
ditional S53.6  billion  in  deficit  reduction  in 
Usc&l  year  1994  (for  a  total  in  fiscal  year  1994 
of  $107  1  biihoni.  and  so  on.  By  fiscal  year 
1997.  J267  8  billion  in  deficit  reduction  Is  re- 
quired Over  the  five-year  period,  the  deficit 
reduc;tion  required  by  this  Act  totals  J800  bil- 
lion. 
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In  addition  to  the  deficit  reduction  speci- 
r;f'!  by  this  Act.  interest  savings  will  occur 
ii:.  :  trrow  rather  rapidly,  simply  because  the 
<;  vrrr.rrient  will  have  a  smaller  debt  than  if 
•:.''  >;iv. ngs  had  not  occurred.  Those  interest 
s.ivings.  when  added  to  the  policy  savings 
>I»/L!fied  in  the  Act.  will  produce  a  balanced 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1997  if  CHO's  current  es- 
timates are  correct 

Note  that  the  deficit  reduction  required  by 
this  bill  IS  stated  as  changes  from  a  current 
policy  baseline.  This  is  necessary  so  that 
later  baseline  estimates  can  be  used  to  judge 
(  ompllanoe  However,  it  is  fair  to  note  that 
tht'  1990  budget  summit,  as  codified  in  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990,  requires  ad- 
ditional deficit  reduction  to  be  achieved  (be- 
yond the  existing  current  policy  baseline)  in 
fiscal  year  1993  through  fiscal  year  1995. 
Though  this  bill  would  replace  and  supersede 
the  BEA.  a  relevant  question  is  how  much 
deficit  reduction  this  bill  would  require  in 
addition  to  that  already  required  by  the 
BEA.  CBO's  estimate  of  those  figures  are: 
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1993 
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There  are  three  points  to  be  made  about 
requiring  deficit  reduction.  First,  the  bill 
does  not  specify  fixed  deficit  targets  from 
fiscal  year  1993  through  fiscal  year  1996  This 
is  not  a  repeat  of  GRH  I  or  II.  Thus,  if  major 
fluctuations  occur  in  the  baseline  because  of. 
say.  a  major  reestimate  in  the  timing  of  de- 
posit insurance  outlays  and  collections,  the 
deficit  reduction  requirem.ent  is  not  altered. 
The  bill  requires  $107  1  billion  in  deficit  re- 
duction for  fiscal  year  1994  whether  new  esti- 
mates show  the  fiscal  year  1994  deficit  to  be 
higher  or  lower  than  currently  projected. 

Second,  if  CBO's  current  projections  are 
too  pessimistic,  then  the  J267.8  billion  in  def- 
icit reduction  required  for  fiscal  year  1997 
will  produce  a  surplus.  O.MB's  current  projec- 
tions imply  a  small  surplus  in  that  year. 
given  the  deficit  reduction  requirements  of 
the  hill.  This  bill  does  not  include  a  provi- 
sion to  reduce  the  deficit  reduction  require- 
ments thus,  if  OMB  IS  right,  this  bill  re- 
quires a  small  1997  surplus. 

Third.  CBO's  current  projections  may 
prove  too  optimistic.  If  so.  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion path  specified  in  the  bill  will  not 
achieve  balance  in  fiscal  year  1997.  There- 
fore, a  fail-safe  mechanism  is  included. 
Starting  with  fiscal  year  1996.  a  projection 
will  be  made  of  the  1997  surplus  or  deficit  as- 
suming full  compliance  with  the  basic  deficit 


reduction  requirements.  If  that  p.'-ojection 
shows  a  fiscal  year  1997  deficit  rather  than  a 
balance  or  surplus,  then  one-half  that  deficit 
will  be  added  to  the  fiscal  year  1996  and  to 
the  fiscal  year  1997  deficit  reduction  require- 
ments. For  example.  :f  m  fiscal  year  1996  the 
fiscal  year  1997  projection  lassuming  compli- 
ance) showed  a  $20  billion  deficit,  then  the 
fiscal  year  1996  deficit  reduction  requirement 
would  be  increased  by  $10  billion  ao  $224.2 
billion)  and  the  fiscal  year  1997  deficit  reduc- 
tion will  be  increased  by  $10  billion  (to  $277,8 
billion). 

Then  m  fiscal  year  1997.  the  deficit  for  the 
budget  year— fiscal  year  1997 — will  again  be 
projected.  By  now.  the  deficit  target  has  be- 
come a  fixed  target  of  zero.  If  a  deficit  is  pro- 
jected, the  amount  of  that  deficit  will  be 
added  to  the  deficit  reduction  requirement 
for  fiscal  year  1997,  This  is  algebraically 
equivalent  to  sa.vmg  that  the  amount  of  that 
deficit  will  be  that  session's  deficit  reduction 
requirement.  Put  most  simply,  if  a  deficit  is 
projected,  the  Government  will  have  to 
eliminate  it. 

The  requirements  for  fiscal  year  1998  and 
subsequent  fiscal  years  are  just  as  simple:  a 
current  policy  projection  will  be  made  of  the 
surplus  or  deficit  for  the  budget  year;  if  a 
deficit  is  projected,  the  Government  must 
pass  enough  laws  to  eliminate  it. 

In  setting  a  deficit  reduction  target  for  the 
Government  for  fiscal  year  1997  and  there- 
after, the  bill  takes  into  account  that  any 
given  amount  of  deficit  reduction  will 
produce  an  extra  increment  of  interest  sav- 
ings. The  policy  savings  plus  the  attendant 
interest  savings  must  eliminate  the  pro- 
jected deficit. 

(C>  Sequestration  Formula:  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  President  and  Congress,  when  faced 
with  a  deficit  I'eduction  requirement,  will 
work  together  to  meet  that  requirement.  I 
expect  that  major  disputes  over  philo-sophy. 
economic  goals,  and  politics  will  make  the 
negotiations  and  decisions  within  Congress 
and  between  the  two  branches  contentious 
and  difficult;  I  expect  there  will  be  partisan 
disputes.  These  are  normal,  and  in  the  broad- 
est sense  healthy;  Members  are  elected  to  be 
advocates  for  their  deeply  held  beliefs  and 
those  of  their  constituents.  But  contention 
and  strife  should  eventually  lead  to  resolu- 
tion through  the  legislative  process.  It  is  my 
hope  that  they  do  not  lead  to  stalemate— a 
legislative  inability  to  enact  any  law  achiev- 
ing the  necessary  deficit  reduction. 

But  stalemate  is  a  possibility,  .And  a  con- 
stitutional requirement  does  not  allow  the 
budget  to  be  unbalanced  merely  because 
there  is  no  majority  .''or  any  given  deficit  re- 
duction plan,  or  merely  because  the  Presi- 
dent could  not  impose  his  or  her  will  on  Con- 
gress, or  vice  versa.  Therefore,  this  bill,  like 
the  three  incarnations  of  the  Balanced  Budg- 
et and  Emergency  Deficit  Reduction  .^ct.  in- 
cludes sequestration  as  the  ultimate  deficit 
reduction  vehicle. 

The  sequestration  targe'.,s  are  based  pri- 
marily (but  not  exclusively)  on  the  deficit 
reduction  target  for  the  budget  year.  The 
budget  cat  has  a  long  deficit  tail:  in  the  pe- 
riod from  fiscal  year  1993  through  fiscal  year 
1997  we  have  the  choice  of  cutting  of  that 
tail  by  inches  or  all  at  once.  Obviously. 
major  entitlement  cuts  and  tax  increases  are 
likely  to  be  enacted  between  now  and  FY 
1997  to  achieve  balance.  This  bill  does  not  re- 
quire that  they  all  be  enacted  this  session;  it 
merely  requires  that  we  .make  the  first  of 
five  annual  payments  this  session.  Thus,  se- 
questration IS  based  on  the  budget-year's 
deficit  reduction  target— for  this  session, 
that  target  is  $53,6  billion. 


The  bill  provides  two  alternative  forms  of 
sequestration'  Categorical  Sequestration 
and.  as  a  fallback.  General  Sequestration. 
Categorical  sequestration  divides  the  budg- 
etary world  into  three  types  of  budgetary  ac- 
tion- discretionary  appropriations  i  which 
cover  defense,  international  and  domestic 
programs  in  a  single  group;  direct  spending 
II, e,.  entitlements,  user  fees,  and  any  other 
form  of  backdoor  spending  such  as  trust 
funds i;  and  receipts  (i.e..  revenues).  The 
premise  behind  categorical  sequestration  is 
simiiar  lo  the  prem.ise  behind  the  BEA.  that 
each  type  of  budgetary  action  should  have 
its  own  target,  should  be  held  accountable 
for  meeting  its  own  target,  and  should  not  be 
held  accountable  for  the  failure  of  wither  of 
the  other  two  categories  to  meet  their  tar- 
i?ets.  Colloquially,  this  punishes  the  guilty 
and  protects  the  innocent  It  also  means  that 
if.  in  one  category,  more  deficit  reduction  is 
achieved  than  required,  the  other  two  cat- 
egories are  not  relieved  of  the  obligation  to 
meet  their  own  targets. 

It  IS  not  possible  to  establish  in  fiscal  year 
1993  the  correct  mix  of  discretionary  reduc- 
tions, entitlement  reductions,  and  tax  in- 
creases for  the  next  five  years.  The  world  is 
too  changeable,  and  the  law  must  allow  fiexi- 
bility  to  meet  new  challenges.  But  categor- 
ical sequestration  must  be  measured  using 
calculations  that  have  a  statutory  base 
Therefore,  in  order  for  categorical  sequestra- 
tion to  work,  the  Government  must  enact  a 
statute  at  the  start  of  each  session  that  es- 
tablishes the  deficit  reduction  requirements 
in  each  of  the  three  categories.  iThis  is  an 
algebraic  requirement,  that  statute  could, 
conceivably,  allow  deficit  increasing  legisla- 
tion in  one  category,  to  be  offset  by  deficit 
reducing  legislation  in  the  other  two  cat- 
egories, which  would  also  bear  all  the  burden 
of  deficit  reduction  for  that  session.  In  fiscal 
year  1993  through  fiscal  year  1997,  however, 
for  which  major  increases  in  deficit  reduc- 
tion are  required  each  year,  the  prospects  for 
an  agreement  to  let  any  one  category  off  the 
hook  is  extremely  remote,) 

The  bill  uses  the  congressional  budget 
process  to  create  the  statute  setting  the  defi- 
cit reduction  requirements  for  each  of  the 
three  categories,  A  budget  resolution  may 
las  an  option)  contain  a  "spm-off  bill"  that 
would  set  the  percentage  proportions  of  defi- 
cit reduction  to  be  achieved  m  each  of  the 
three  categories.  Those  proportions,  when 
multiplied  by  the  dollar  deficit  reduction  re- 
quirement chosen  by  the  Board,  produce  a 
dollar  deficit  reduction  requirement  in  each 
of  the  three  categories. 

I  The  use  of  percentage  rather  than  dollar 
amounts  in  the  spin-off  bill  is  irrelevant 
from  fiscal  year  1993  thro'ugh  FY  1996;  the 
two  are  synonymous.  Starting  with  fiscal 
year  1997.  however,  there  will  be  an  .August 
update  which  will  revise  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion target  for  the  budget  year.  If  Congress 
does  not  wish  to  pass  a  new  budget  resolu- 
tion m  September,  does  not  wish  to  retain 
categorical  sequestration,  or  is  satisfied  with 
the  proportions  enacted  through  the  extant 
budget  re.solution.  then  proportions  are  use- 
ful They  will  automatically  produce  new 
dollar  targets  m  each  category. . 

.Adoption  by  Congress  of  a  conference 
agreement  on  a  budget  resolution  will  create 
the  spm-off  bill,  which  will  be  deemed  passed 
by  the  House  and  the  Senate,  That  bili  wil; 
go  to  the  President  for  his  signature  or  veto, 
a  veto  could  be  overridden  by  the  normal 
constitutional  process.  If  enacted,  categor- 
ical sequestration  is  in  effect,  but  for  the 
budget  year  only.  The  process  would  be  re- 
peated each  year 
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For  the  purposes  of  caleKorleal  sequestra- 
tion, adoption  of  a  law  that  provides  for  (or 
alters)  the  taxation  of  an  entitlement  bene- 
fit Is  considered  a  direct  spending  law  This 
make  sense  in  two  ways;  first  of  all.  taxintf 
benefits  is  simply  a  mechanism  for  reducing 
benefits,  and  should  be  treated  as  a  reduc- 
tion In  spending.  Second,  it  gives  the  com- 
mittees that  wish  to  be  less  regressive  when 
they  cut  benefits  a  simple  mechanism  (the 
tax  code),  rather  than  forcing  them  to  create 
a  complex  income-based  systems  for  repori- 
ing  and  awarding  benefits 

General  sequestration  is  the  fallhack  in 
any  budget  year  for  which  no  spin-off  hill  is 
enacted  Under  general  sequestration  there 
is  no  separate  statutory  target  for  each  cat- 
egory Obviously  the  budget  resolution  Is  a 
target,  but  absent  a  spinoff  bill.  It  cannot  be 
the  base  against  which  a  sequestration  re- 
quirement is  measured. 

Therefore,  under  general  sequestration.  If 
the  aggregate  deficit  reduction  target  for  the 
budget  year  is  not  achieved  for  any  reason 
(l.e  ,  because  of  Inadequate  reconciliation  or 
excessive  appropriations),  there  is  a  formula- 
based  sequester.  One-half  of  the  sequestra- 
tion is  achieved  through  a  tax  surcharge  on 
corporate  and  personal  income  tax  liability, 
one  quarter  is  achieved  through  a  reduction 
In  direct  spending  programs,  and  one  quarter 
through  a  reduction  in  discretionary  appro- 
priations Implementation  of  these  seques- 
trations win  be  discussed  below 

In  my  belief,  categorical  se<|ueslrfttlon  Is 
superior  to  general  sequestration  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons.  First.  It  protects  all  the  par- 
ties that  agreed  to  the  budget  resolution 
from  any  major  change  in  priorities  among 
the  three  categories.  Second,  as  noted,  it 
protects  the  Innocent  and  punishes  the 
guilty,  which  is  important  for  institutional 
equity  among  the  major  committees  of  Con- 
gress. The  lack  of  this  feature  was  a  major 
flaw  with  CRN  1  and  11  Third.  It  provides 
both  a  carrot  and  a  stick  when  It  comes  to 
complying  with  the  deficit  reduction  targets 
In  the  budget  resolution  At  least  with  re- 
gard to  the  three  categories,  the  committees 
are  sequestered  in  their  own  home  if  they 
fall  to  meet  their  deficit  reduction  target 
(With  no  one  else  to  share  the  burden  of  their 
failure),  at  the  same  time.  If  they  do  meet 
their  target,  they  have  l)Ought  sequestration 
Insurance  for  their  home.  I  am  convinced 
that  voluntary  compliance  is  better  when 
there  Is  a  carrot  as  well  as  a  stick.  And  fi- 
nally. If  one  category  achieves  more  than 
enough  deficit  reduction,  no  other  category 
can  use  it;  therefore,  we  get  lower  deficits. 
Given  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  every  extra 
bit  helps 

(D)  Application  of  Sequestration;  As  de- 
scribed, sequestration  occurs  in  three  cat- 
egories: discretionary  appropriations,  direct 
spending,  and  revenues.  For  discretionary 
appropriations,  the  concept  is  similar  to  ex- 
isting law.  That  is.  If  a  sequester  is  needed, 
discretionary  budget  authority  is  reduced 
across-the-board  by  a  single,  uniform  per- 
centage There  are  no  longer  any  "walls" 
among  defense,  international,  or  domestic 
appropriations,  all  accounts  are  cut  to 
achieve  the  required  savings.  Further,  there 
are  no  longer  any  exemptions  (formerly.  WIC 
was  exempt)  or  limitations  (formerly.  Veter- 
ans medical  care  and  some  other  medical 
programs  were  limited  to  a  two  percent  cut 
under  any  sequestration)  The  President  re- 
tains the  option  of  partially  or  fully  exempt- 
ing any  military  personnel  from  sequestra- 
tion, but  if  he  uses  that  option,  the  addi- 
tional amount  that  needs  to  be  saved  must 
come  entirely  from  other  defense  spending. 


In  addition,  the  Pj-esident  is  given  a  new  op- 
tion to  exempt  some  proportion  of  Federal 
civilian  personnel  from  sequestration.  This 
option  must  be  across-the-board;  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  pick  favored  agencies.  If.  for  ex- 
ample, he  exempts  50%  of  civilian  personnel 
from  sequestration,  this  really  means  that 
funding  for  all  such  accounts  (whether  DoD 
civilians  or  domestic  clviliansi  will  be  cut  by 
a  uniformly  smaller  amount,  and  every  other 
program  account  in  the  government  (wheth- 
er missile  procurement  or  EP.^  sewer  con- 
struction grants)  will  be  cut  by  a  uniformly 
higher  percentage 

Sequestration  of  revenues  Is  accomplished 
by  the  imposition  of  a  single,  uniform  per- 
cent surtax  on  the  Income  tax  liability  of 
corporations  or  individuals  This  does  not  in- 
crease the  marginal  rates  by  the  same  num- 
ber of  percentage  points;  rather,  it  increases 
tax  liability  by  the  same  percent  Thus,  it 
retains  exactly  the  amount  of  average  pro- 
gressivity  as  In  the  current  tax  code  The 
surtax  is  effective  with  the  taxable  year  that 
starts  on  or  aft.er  .January  1  This  means  that 
the  amount  of  surtaxes  collected  in  the  fiscal 
year  is  about  "u  lor  slightly  less)  of  the  in- 
crease In  full-year  lax  liability  Therefore, 
the  surtax  is  set  high  enough  so  that  the  dol- 
lar amount  collected  in  the  fiscal  year  meets 
the  dollar  deficit  reduction  target  for  the  fis- 
cal year 

Sequestration  of  direct  spending  is  accom- 
plished by  cutting  payments  under  direct 
spending  programs  All  those  programs  cur- 
rently subject  to  sequestration  remain  so. 
but  the  base  of  sequestrable  programs  is  wid- 
ened significantly  by  removing  the  exemp- 
tions for  Social  Security.  Civil  Service.  Mili- 
tary, and  other  Federal  retirement,  the  Post- 
al Service.  Veterans  programs,  and  the  low- 
income  entitlements  iFood  Stamps.  .\FDC. 
SSI.  Child  Nutrition,  and  Medicaldi  Medi- 
care reductions  would  continue  to  be  capped 
at  i%.  that  is.  no  sequester  could  reduce 
medicare  payments  by  more  than  4°o.  The 
cut  In  Social  Security.  Federal  Retirement, 
and  Veterans  benefits  would  be  cappwd  at  2°» 
The  cut  in  low-income  entitlements  would  be 
capped  at  1%  For  both  the  latter  two  cat- 
egories, a  sequestration  would  be  effective  In 
January  (or  later  if  congressional  adjourn- 
ment is  delayed),  which  means  that  the  cut 
in  benefits  would  only  generate  "i^  of  a  full- 
year's  amount  of  savings.  As  a  result,  the 
overall  percentage  would  be  slightly  higher, 
in  order  to  achieve  the  necessary  amount  of 
savings.  The  cut  In  benefits  would  be  exactly 
that;  benefits  would  be  calculated  as  under 
existing  law  (including  whatever  full  COLAs 
are  due);  then  beneficiaries  would  receive 
checks  that  paid,  for  example.  98  cents  on 
the  dollar.  This  feature  thus  treats  people 
who  become  eligible  slightly  before  the  date 
of  a  sequestration  exactly  the  same  way  as 
people  who  become  eligible  slightly  after 
that  date;  it  prevents  the  creation  of  future 
"notches'  . 

A  special  feature  of  the  direct  spending  se- 
questration applies  to  Social  Security  (In- 
cluding Railroad  Retirement  Tier  1).  For 
that  program,  a  sequester  would  not  cut  lien- 
eflts.  Instead,  it  would  achieve  the  necessary 
savings  by  increasing  the  income  tax  liabil- 
ity of  the  retirees  who  receive  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits.  Under  current  law.  50%  of  the 
benefits  for  retirees  above  a  specified  income 
threshold  are  considered  taxable  income.  A 
sequestration  would  both  lower  that  thresh- 
old and  Increase  the  proportion  of  benefits 
that  are  considered  taxable  income  (by  the 
same  uniform  percentage).  This  type  of  se- 
questration exempts  the  poorest  Social  Se- 
curity recipients  from  any  cuts,  and  achieves 
the  savings  in  a  progressive  fashion. 


Both  the  direct  spending  and  the  surtax  se- 
questrations would  be  permanent,  rather 
than  one-year,  changes  in  law  Since  the 
amount  of  deficit  reduction  that  is  required 
grows  Significantly  from  one  year  to  the 
next,  the  Government  cannot  afford  to  en- 
force this  year's  targets  by  one-year,  tem- 
porary sequesters.  While  it  is  possible  to 
imagine  saving  J5.3  6  billion  in  one  fiscal 
year.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  to  save  $107  1 
billion  in  one  fiscal  year  Yet  that  would  be 
the  fiscal  year  1994  requirement  if  fiscal  year 
1993  savings  were  accomplished  through  a 
purely  temporary  sequestration 

The  analogy  is  with  reconciliation.  Just  as 
we  will  need  reconciliation  .«iavings  to  be  per- 
manent so  that  we  can  ratchet  down  the  def- 
icit one  year  at  a  time,  so  we  will  need  se- 
questration savings  to  be  permanent.  To 
argue  against  permanent  savings  is.  by  Im- 
plication, to  wait  until  fiscal  year  1997,  then 
try  to  achieve  the  entire  $267  8  billion  in  def- 
icit reduction  in  that  year  alone.  Of  course, 
a  "permanent"  sequestration  is  merely  a 
law  Nothing  would  prevent  Congress  from 
later  repealing  that  sequestration  if  the 
costs  of  that  repeal  were  paid  for. 

The  fact  that  direct  sp«»nding  and  surtax 
sequestrations  are  permanent  means  that 
the  caps  (eg.  the  4%  cut  in  Medicare)  is 
really  a  cap  only  on  the  reduction  brought 
about  through  a  single  sequestration  order. 
If  legislative  stalemate  occurred  two  years 
in  a  row.  medicare  could  be  cut  by  an  addi- 
tional 4%.  and  so  on.  Again,  this  may  seem 
extreme,  but  a  constitutional  mandate  to 
balance  the  budget  by  1997  is  a  mandate,  not 
an  option. 

Finally,  since  the  necessity  of  permanent 
reconciliation  savings  is  obvious,  a  so-called 
"penalty  sequester  "  is  created  On  top  of 
whatever  sequestration  is  needed  to  achieve 
a  budget-year  target  for  deficit  reduction, 
there  is  an  additional  sequester  in  the  budg- 
et year  if  the  reconciliation  bill  does  not 
achieve  as  much,  on  average,  in  the  outyears 
as  it  does  in  the  budget  year  This  is  hardly 
an  onerous  requirement,  in  that  real  savings 
almost  always  grow  over  time 

All  sequestrations  have  a  "de  minimis"— 
an  appropriations  or  a  direct  spending  se- 
questration occurs  only  if  it  is  at  least  $250 
million,  and  a  surtax  is  rounded  to  the  near- 
est 1-tenth  of  one  percent  In  theory,  this 
means  that  very  small  shortfalls  in  deficit 
reduction  are  not  offset  by  sequestration. 

An  additional  feature  with  a  somewhat 
similar  result  is  that  both  target  amount  for 
discretionary  appropriations  and  the  meas- 
urement of  appropriations  compliance  is 
achieved  by  measuring  budget  authority 
rather  than  outlays,  and  then  multiplying 
that  aggregate  budget  authority  savings  by 
an  aggregate  spiendout  rate  This  prevents 
two  games  First,  it  stops  the  President  or 
Congress  from  assuming  an  unrealistic  mix 
of  increases  in  slow-spending  appropriations; 
we  cannot  load  up  our  budget  with  budget 
authority  and  pretend  that  outlays  won't 
occur.  Second,  it  removes  any  possible  ad- 
vantage to  the  recent  practice  of  "delayed 
obligations"  The  Appropriatirtns  Committee 
will  be  judged  by  how  much  they  appro- 
priate, not  how  slowly  they  let  it  dribble 
out.  However,  this  feature  leaves  open  the 
small  possibility  that  actual  outlays  will  be 
slightly  higher  than  outlays  recorded  for 
purposes  of  meeting  the  deficit  reduction 
targets. 

Both  the  de  minimis  and  obligatlonyoutlay 
features  of  this  bill  are  offset  by  the  require- 
ment that,  starting  in  fiscal  year  1997,  $2  bil- 
lion per  year  be  paid  into  a  Stabilization  Re- 
serve Fund.   Because  of  that  payment,   the 


bill  actually  aims  for  a  $2  billion  surplus 
each  year,  offset  by  the  trivial  slippage  al- 
lowed under  the  de  minimis  rules  and  the  ap- 
propriations crediting  rule. 

In  addilion.  the  Stabilization  Reserve 
Fund  will  receive  amounts  equal  to  any  ac- 
tual surpluses  that  the  Government  rules.  If 
the  Government  is  provident  enough  to  run 
surpluses  during  good  economic  times,  then 
these  surpluses  can  be  transferred  to  the 
Treasury  by  enactment  of  a  law  during  bad 
ec(jnomic  times,  to  help  pay  for  the  costs  of 
a  recession.  34  States  specifically  provide  for 
such  rainy  day  funds,  and  virtually  every 
.State  achieves  that  result  by  putting  the 
balances  from  the  prior  year  on  the  books  of 
the  current  year  I  believe  that  this  ap- 
proach, which  requires  that  we  must  run  sur- 
pluses before  we  can  spend  the  money  that  is 
saved,  is  consistent  with  the  intent  of  the 
sp<5nsors  of  various  constitutional  balanced 
budget  amendments. 

I  El  Budget  Act  Changes:  The  Congressional 
Budget  .\ct  is  changed  in  ways  to  make  it 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 
Primarily,  this  requires  making  budget  reso- 
lutions enforceable  over  five-year  periods. 
That  is  current  law.  but  that  feature  is  due 
to  expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1995.  this 
bin  makes  it  permanent  Likewise,  the  defi- 
nition of  budget  authority  needs  to  be  made 
complete  in  order  for  the  control  of  appro- 
priations through  limits  on  budget  authority 
rather  than  outlays  to  be  fully  effective.  Fi- 
nally, given  that  approach.  Senate  points  of 
order  that  depend  on  spendout  rates  and 
other  aspects  that  purely  affect  outlays  are 
eliminated. 


THE  HAITIAN  KKFUGEE  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CON'YEK.s.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
Haitian  refugee  crisi.s  has  gone  from 
bad  to  worse. 

We  are  now  saying,  "SoiTy.  the  inn  is 
filled  up  and  we  are  not  willing  to  help 
Haitians  in  their  struggle  against  re- 
pression and  domination." 

The  irony  is  that  today.  May  27,  is 
exactly  53  years  earlier  that  the  Ham- 
burg American  Lines  Cruiser,  the  St. 
Louis,  arrived  in  the  Caribbean.  On 
board  were  930  passengers  who  had  a 
red  "J"  stamped  on  their  passports 
identifying  them  as  Jewish  refugees 
fleeing  Hitler's  Gei-many.  With  embar- 
rassment and  the  only  other  time  that 
has  happened,  the  Jews  on  the  St.  Loins 
could  find  no  sanctuary  in  the  United 
States. 

This  weekend  on  the  golf  course,  the 
President  determined  that  there  would 
be  no  further  processing  of  Haitians. 
and  by  Executive  order  he  declared 
that  they  would  be  picked  up  m  their 
ships  and  returned  to  Haiti.  Forget- 
ting, I  hope,  that  one  out  of  two  of 
these  boats  never  make  it  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  he  has  now  indulged  in  a  pol- 
icy of  drowning,  because  who  is  to  say 
which  of  these  rickety  craft  that  made 
it  over  here  on  a  50-percent  chance  will 
ever  make  it  back  to  the  shores  of 
Haiti. 

No  more  question  about  political  asy- 
lum as  a  reason  or  economic  asylum  as 


a  reason.  No  more  question  about  the 
laws  of  the  U.S.  immigration,  no  more 
concern  about  in  the  international 
treaty  that  has  been  our  guide  in  im- 
migration matters,  the  Geneva  accord, 
since  1968.  From  this  point  on,  unlike 
any  other  case  other  than  the  voyage 
of  the  damned  in  1939,  53  years  ago 
today,  the  President  now  says  nobody 
will  be  processed  from  Haiti  who  comes 
to  these  shores. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  would  like  now  to 
yield  to  several  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  brief  comments.  I  would  start  off 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  Y'ork 
[Mr.  Rangel].  whose  leadership  in  this 
matter  has  been  exemplary.  I  refer  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Narcotics  Commit- 
tee, and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rangel]. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yieldmg  to  me.  not 
only  for  having  this  special  order,  but 
for  being  involved  with  the  leadership 
of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  who 
has  brought  this  moral  and  this  legal 
issue  before  the  Congress,  and  I  am  so 
pleased  to  see  we  are  joined  by  so  many 
of  our  friends. 

You  know,  if  this  country  was  not  so 
small,  if  it  were  not  so  poor,  if  they 
were  not  so  black,  we  would  never  even 
concede  that  a  great  power  like  the 
United  States  of  America  would  send 
its  ships  to  this  country  and  under  no 
color  of  law  determine  that  they  can- 
not leave  the  country.  If  they  do.  we 
are  going  to  return  them  to  their  coun- 
try. 

We  might  say  that  is  because  we  are 
trying  to  save  them  from  themselves. 
They  are  escaping  from  a  building  on 
fire  and  we  are  taking  them,  saying 
that  you  will  be  better  inside  this 
building  than  you  would  outside  on  a 
Coast  Guard  cutter. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
we  have  signed  international  agree- 
ments and  we  have  said  that  we  will 
give  political  asylum  to  those  people 
who  are  suffering  political  persecution. 
Even  under  the  high  artificial  stand- 
ards that  are  set  by  the  Immigration 
Service,  even  as  we  find  these  awkward 
people  on  boats  trying  in  broken  Creole 
to  say  whether  these  people  are  politi- 
cal or  economic,  because  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  you  can  be  poor  and  black 
and  hungry  and  still  be  subjected  to  po- 
litical persecution. 

Thirty  percent  of  the  people  who 
have  been  screened  have  reached  these 
standards.  So  you  have  to  assume  that 
not  only  are  we  violating  the  principles 
of  international  law  in  stopping  them, 
but  we  also  are  violating  the  lav\-  in  not 
allowing  those  who  are  eligible  to  come 
to  the  United  States. 

I  have  never  felt  more  proud  of  my 
country  than  I  was  when  I  was  with  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Lawrence 
Eagleburger  at  the  OAS  Conference 
that  was  held  last  weekend,  where 
America's  voice  was  heard  loud  and 
clear  that  we  will  not  allow  the  inter- 
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national  community  to  recognize  this 
illegal  and  immoral  military  coup  gov- 
ernment and  that  they  will  not  be  rec- 
ognized until  they  restore  democracy 
and  President  Aristide. 

I  was  waiting  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  the  leader  of  the  new  world 
order,  to  get  this  report  from  his  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  to  tell  the  free 
world  that  you  can  count  on  the  United 
States  for  help. 

n  1910 

And  the  President  has  said  now.  "We 
are  going  to  enforce  an  embargo.  "  I 
shared  with  the  President  this  morning 
that  an  embargo  that  includes  oil  is 
long,  long  overdue.  But.  I  said.  "Mr. 
President,  if  you  just  enforce  the  em- 
bargo, which  is  going  to  bring  further 
pain  and  suffering  on  the  poor,  without 
personally  interceding  and  providing 
the  leadership  to  let  these  people  know 
once  and  for  all  that  they  are  going  to 
have  to  yield  to  demiocracy.  then  it  is 
not  worth  the  effort.  We  need  the  diplo- 
matic initiative  on  the  highest  possible 
levels  if  we  are  going  to  employ  those 
types  of  sanctions." 

So  I  implore  the  religious  commu- 
nity as  well  as  our  leaders  around  this 
country,  if  there  ever  was  a  time,  no 
matter  whether  you  are  black  or  white. 
whether  you  are  Jew  or  gentile,  wheth- 
er you  are  Protestant  or  Catholic,  it  is 
something  immoral  to  say  that  there 
is.  "no  more  room  in  the  inn," 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from.  Michi- 
gan for  taking  this  special  order  to 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  share  our 
views  in  the  CoNGREs.siONAL  Record. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comments,  and  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from.  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
comm.end  him  for  his  remarks  in  behalf 
of  a  critical  issue.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for 
taking  this  special  order. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  people  of  Haiti 
have  long  suffered  under  the  brutal  and 
arbitrary  rule  of  dictatorship.  In  1986. 
the  Haitian  people  demonstrated  in- 
credible courage  when  they  ousted  the 
then  President-for-life  Claude 

Duvalier.  In  1987.  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Haitians  declared  themselves 
m  support  of  democratic  rule  by  ap- 
proving a  constitution,  which  estab- 
lished a  legal  framework  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  civilian  government. 

In  1987.  the  Presidential  election  was 
cancelled  due  to  widespread  violence  in 
Haiti  on  the  day  of  the  election.  On  De- 
cember 16.  1990.  m  a  free  and  fair  elec- 
tion. Jean-Bertrand  Aristide  was  elect- 
ed President,  by  almost  70  percent  of 
the  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  democratiza- 
tion of  Eastern  Europe  before  us.  many 
of  us  were  willing  to  believe  the  ways 
of  the  Haitian  dictator  was  almost 
over— but   on   September  30.    1991.   ele- 
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merits  of  the  Armed  Forces  launched 
an  attack  against  president  Aristide 
and  the  people  of  Haiti,  forcinK  the 
President  of  leave  Flaiti  with  the  Hai- 
tian Government  in  the  hands  of  a 
military  junta.  While  we  certainly  rec- 
ognize that  the  duly  elected  govern- 
ment of  Haiti  did  not  have  a  stellar 
human  rights  record,  it  is  still,  in  fact, 
the  duly  elected  Haitian  Government 

Throughout  the  entire  period  of  tu- 
mult in  Haiti,  I  have  kept  a  watchful 
eye  on  developments  in  that  nation. 
Just  a  few  months  ago  I  accompanied 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ranoei.)  to  Haiti  After  our 
extensive  series  of  meetings  with  Gov- 
ernment officials,  military  offices,  and 
private  citizens,  our  delegation  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  some  of  the  ref- 
ugees being  forcibly  repatriated  could 
face  repercussions  from  the  illegit- 
imate government  that  rules  Haiti. 

I  have  raised  this  matter  with  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
in  the  recent  past,  and  1  remain  firmly 
convinced  that  it  goes  against  the  very 
nature  of  our  national  character  to 
force  these  r-efugees  to  return  to  Haiti 
Since  the  fall,  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  has  picked  up  some  30,000 
Haitians.  Of  these,  roughly  14,000  have 
been  returned  to  Haiti  after  being 
screened  by  the  INS,  8,000  have  been 
permitted  to  seek  political  asylum  in 
the  United  States,  and  12,000  remain  at 
the  Guantanamo  Bay  Naval  Base  In 
Cuba. 

Some  have  contended  that  the  Hai- 
tians neeing  Haiti  are  economic  refu- 
gees. We  recognize  that  povert.v  is 
nothing  new  or  recent  to  Haiti.  It  is 
the  repression  by  the  military  dictator- 
ship currently  in  power  that  these  peo- 
ple seek  to  escape 

Mr  Speaker,  1  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  CON- 
YF.R.s]  for  his  outstanding  efforts  in  ai'- 
ranging  this  special  order  I  call  upon 
our  executive  and  legislative  branches 
to  work  together  to  forge  a  humane 
and  acceptable  policy  to  resolve  this 
crisis  until  democracy  is  restored  to 
Haiti. 

Madam  Speaker,  again  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CONYERS  1  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr  Oilman], 
m.v  colleague  and  friend  for  his  re- 
marks, which  are  very  important  and 
timely.  He  has  joined  us  in  the  well  be- 
fore to  raise  this  issue,  and  I  am  hon- 
ored to  have  him  in  this  discussion 
with  us 

Madam  Speaker,  the  administration 
of  the  incumbent  I'le^ident  hius  done, 
in  other  instances,  exactly  what  we  a.sk 
him  to  do  in  this  instance  to  gr-ant 
temporary  safe  haven  until  a  demo- 
cratic government  is  restored. 

After  all,  we  refused  to  recognize  the 
dictatorship  in  Haiti  We  know  that  it 
is  a  terroristic,  military-operated 
criminal  operation  that  cannot  stand 
the  scrutiny  of  a  diplomatic  examina 


tion  So  the  striking  irony  is  that  what 
we  are  asking  for  Haiti  has  been  grant- 
ed by  President  Bush  to  the  Lebanese, 
to  the  Siberians,  to  the  Palestinians, 
to  the  Chinese    Why  not  the  Haitians'' 

It  has  been  granted  in  other  in- 
stances— to  Hungary,  Romania,  Cuba, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Chile.  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia, Ethiopia,  Uganda,  Iran.  Nica- 
ragua. Afghanistan.  Poland.  El  Sal- 
vador, the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
Liberia.  Somalia.  Kuwait— but  not  the 
Haitians. 

I  think  we  have  now  reached  a 
groundswell  in  American  public  opin- 
ion where  common  sense  requires  us  to, 
again,  through  the  legislative  route, 
petition  the  President 

I  would  now  like  to  yield  to  our  col- 
league and  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana.  Mr  Andrew 
Jacobs,  who  has  been  a  former  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
whose  concern  in  this  aiea  and  in 
human  rights  generally  has  made  him 
an  impiortant  contributor  to  issues  of 
this  kind. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Madam  Speaker  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr  CONYERs)  for  yielding  to  me.  and  I 
am  particularly  appreciative  of  the 
gentleman's  historic  perspwctive  on 
this  unhapp.v  hour  for  our  beloved 
country,  namely  the  rejection  of  Jews 
who  were  the  subject  of  persecution  in 
Nazi  German.y  by  our  own  beloved 
country,  a  dark  moment  in  American 
history  which  could  never  happen 
again— until  now. 

I  just  wonder  how  many  people  in 
this  country  who  are  really,  really  hon- 
est with  themselves  would  den.v  the  ob- 
vious reason  for  all  this.  Why  the 
Jews'."  Why  the  African-Americans'' 
Why  not  anybody  else? 

And  to  compound  the  outrage  is  the 
fact  that  this  Government,  this  admin- 
istration, which  is  a  continuum  of  the 
1980's  administration,  has  sent  young 
Americans  to  foreign  countries  to  end 
their  dreams,  their  lives,  their  beings 
forever  to  protect  freedom  in  countries 
where  there  was  absolutel.v  no  freedom 
to  protect 

Here  was  a  country,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  where  the  leader  was  free- 
ly elected  by  70  percent  of  the  public. 
Now  I  really  believe  the  administra- 
tion—I think  It  goes  deeper  than  just 
this,  just  how  people  in  the  administra- 
tion see  the  world  from,  as  the  gen- 
tleman says,  a  golf  course  or  perhaps 
even  the  locker  room  of  a  country  club, 
and  that  is  this:  I  believe  this  adminis- 
tration has  discovered  a  new  form  of 
public  finance  of  campaigns.  If  you  can 
use  your  official  office  to  send  a  signal, 
why  waste  money  on  a  Willv  Horton 
ad'' 

Madam  Speaker,  again  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Miihigan  for  yielding 

Mr     CONYKRS     M.ulam    Speaker.    I 
thank    the  gt-ntleman    for   his   observa 
tions    I  would  like  to  point  out  that  it 


has  now  been  brought  to  our  attention 
that  there  are  things  that  can  be  done. 
There  are  those  who  consider  this  to  be 
an  impossible  situation.  But  if  the  OAS 
embargo  was  raised  to  a  United  Na- 
tions embargo,  we  would  stop  the  fil- 
trations  of  European  products  and  oil 
that  are  coming  In  If  we  would  cut  off 
the  visas  of  the  foreign  flights  that 
land  regularly  from  Haiti  to  Miami  and 
close  down  the  bank  accounts  of  those 
who  are  supporting  this  incredible  ter- 
roristic government,  we  could  begin  to 
put  a  circle  around  these  predators  of 
their  own  nation 

D  1920 

If  we  were  to  send  in  from  the  United 
Nations  an  investigatory  foi'ce  to  de- 
termine the  circumstances  that  exist, 
incredibly  enough  the  State  Depart- 
ment still  maintains  that  no  one  per- 
son I'epatriated  has  been  subjected  to 
violence  or  death,  even  in  the  face  of 
eyewitness  reports,  testimony  from 
Amnesty  International,  the  Washing- 
ton office  on  Haiti  and  individuals  who 
have  been  there  and  report  the  vio- 
lence. 

So,  Madam  Speaker,  there  are  things 
that  are  not  being  done  that  send  an 
oh-so-discrete  signal  to  those  vicious 
thugs  in  Haiti  that  really  deep  down 
this  administration  is  not  that  con- 
cerned about  restoring  democratic 
rule.  Deep  down  Kuwait  is  more  impor- 
tant than  Haiti.  Deep  down  stopping 
Iraq  IS  more  important  than  Haiti. 
Deep  down  invading  Grenada  Is  more 
important  than  Haiti  Deep  down 
bombing  Libya  is  more  important  than 
protecting  democracy  in  Haiti. 

I  am  now  pleased  to  recognize  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
FoGLiETTA].  the  chairman  of  the  urban 
caucus,  one  who  has  worked  with  us  on 
human  rights  issues  from  the  first  day 
he  entered  thf  Congress. 

Mr.  FOGLIE'rrA  Madam  Speaker.  I 
rise  toda.v  to  express  my  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  Bush  administration's  deci- 
sion to  immediately  return  sea-going 
Haitian  refugees  to  their  country.  No 
interview,  no  screening,  no  hearing  to 
determine  if  they  deserve  political  asy- 
lum. This  policy  Is  hard-hearted,  im- 
moral, and  even  racist. 

At  the  heart  of  this  wrong-headed  ac- 
tion is  the  failed  United  States  policy 
toward  Haiti  Just  a  short  time  ago 
this  administration  organized  an  inter- 
national effort  to  restore  the  royal 
family  to  the  throne  in  Kuwait.  Not 
too  long  ago.  this  administration  in- 
vaded a  countr.y  in  this  hemisphere  to 
bring  down  a  military  dictator  and  al 
leged  drug  dealer. 

But  when  real  democracy  is  in  dan 
ger.  this  President  is  nowhere  to  be 
found.  Where  is  the  President  who  or- 
ganized an  international  effort  in  the 
Middle  East'.'  Where  is  the  President 
who  talked  about  a  new  world  order^ 

We  now  see  how  thin  President 
Bush's  words  were   I'/z  years  ago.   We 


now  see  that  President  Bush's  new 
world  order  is  a  vision  for  just  part  of 
the  world  as  he  defines  it. 

Madam  Speaker,  we  must  decide 
what  is  in  our  national  interest.  Haiti 
is  a  desperately  poor  country  right  on 
our  doorstep. 

We  have  an  interest  in  seeing  that 
Haiti  is  stable,  prosperous,  and  demo- 
cratic. Our  policy  must  reflect  this  in- 
terest. We  talk  a  lot  about  democracy 
and  fundamental  human  rights.  Sadly. 
however,  too  often  our  action  is  less 
than  our  words 

Well.  .Madam  Speaker,  it  is  time  to 
change  our  policy  towards  Haiti.  It  is 
time  to  show  what  we  will  do  when  we 
are  faced  with  a  true  and  immediate 
threat  to  democracy  on  our  doorstep. 
The  best  way  to  stop  the  flow  of  refu- 
gees IS  to  stop  its  cause.  We  should 
move  immediately  to  restore  democ- 
racy to  that  nation. 

Again.  .Madam  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  CON- 
YKHs]  for  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  CONYERS  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  FOGLIETTA]. 

Many  years  ago  I  met.  fighting  lor 
jobs,  justice  and  peace,  a  municipal 
elected  official  of  Philadelphia  whose 
burning  passion  for  democracy  has  led 
him  to  hold  now  a  seat  in  the  P'ederal 
legislature,  and  I  am  pleased  that  he 
shares  this  special  order  with  us  to- 
night, and  I  yield  now  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr, 
Blackwell] 

Mr.  BLACKWELL  Madam  Speaker. 
once  again  we  rise  to  address  the  ad- 
versities that  plague  the  people  of 
Haiti.  Over  30  years  ago.  as  a  labor 
leader.  I  attended  many  meetings  in 
Miami.  FL,  and  I  watched  as  the  Cuban 
refugees  came  to  this  country,  and  I 
watched  as  they  were  allowed  to  par- 
take of  every  good  thing  that  this 
country  has  to  offer,  and  today  there 
are  great  people  in  the  city  of  Miami 
And  over  the  years  I  have  watched  as 
the  Vietnamese  have  come  to  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.  I  watched  as  the 
Hmongs  have  come  to  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. I  watched  as  the  Cambodians 
have  come  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
I  watched  as  the  Japanese  and  the  Ko- 
reans have  come  to  Philadelphia.  Great 
people.  Great  people.  They  are  doing  a 
very  fine  job. 

Madam  Speaker,  there  is  something 
wrong  with  a  country  that  does  not  re- 
spect persons,  and  that  is  what  is  hap- 
pening in  this  country  today.  Scripture 
tells  us  not  to  be  a  respecter  of  per- 
sons. Well.  I  say  to  great  Russia.  "We 
spent  all  this  money  on  defense  to  de- 
fend this  country  to  defeat  com- 
munism, and  today  we  tell  the  people 
that  we  were  afraid  of.  that  were  going 
to  destroy  the  world,  we  say  to  them. 
'Come  sit  beside  us  and  be  our  partners 
in  this  thing  called  the  world.  We're 
going  to  give  you  $24  billion  that  we  do 
not  have  while  our  people  are  sleeping 
on  the  streets.'" 


Yet.  Madam  Speaker,  when  it  comes 
to  a  little,  small  country  like  Haiti 
that  needs  help,  we  say  to  them.  "You 
can't  even  come  to  these  shores.  "  We 
say  to  them.  "It's  all  right  for  the  lit- 
tle babies  to  drown  in  the  ocean." 

Prophet  Micah  says.  "What  does  the 
Lord  require  of  me  but  to  do  justly,  to 
allow  mercy  and  to  walk  with  thy 
God''"  Where  is  the  mercy  for  the  Hai- 
tians'' Where  is  the  justice  for  the  Hai- 
tians'' Why  are  we  arrogantly,  not 
humbly,  saying  it  is  all  right  for  them 
to  be  mistreated  in  their  own  country, 
to  be  slaughtered,  to  be  shot  down, 
chase  the  newly  elected  President  out 
of  the  country  and  say.  "It's  all  right 
for  that  to  happen." 

It  is  all  right  to  go  into  other  coun- 
tries to  stop  that.  Madam  Speaker,  and 
.vet  today  we  w'ould  turn  these  people 
back  after,  after  placing  an  embargo  on 
this  country  so  that  no  jobs  are  going 
in.  According  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr,  Rangel],  he  reported  to 
us  last  week,  and  he  is  doing  a  magnifi- 
cent job  in  reporting  to  us  making  sure 
we  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  coun- 
try, but  after  the  President's  embargo 
and  having  pain  and  suffering,  having 
men  and  women  that  are  suffering. 
then  we  say  they  cannot  come  to  these 
shores. 

It  is  a  sin  before  God.  It  is  the  most 
outrageous  thing  that  this  country  has 
ever  done.  I  have  seen  this  administra- 
tion do  many  things,  but  I  never 
thought  that  they  would  turn  people 
back  just  for  one  reason,  because  their 
skin  is  of  a  darker  hue  than  anyone 
else.  No  one  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try has  ever  been  turned  away  from 
these  shores,  but  no  one.  so  it  is  time. 
Madam  Speaker,  to  be  fair  to  the  Hai- 
tians, do  justly,  love  mercy  and  to  do  it 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

D  1930 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Madam  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve we  now  have  a  new  and  spirited 
determination  in  the  House  to  turn 
around  this  policy  of  drowning  that 
cannot  be  allowed  to  be  maintained. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  yield  now 
to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
.■\BERCROMBiE].  who  IS  SO  outstanding 
that  he  has  already  become  the  leader 
of  the  freshman  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  ABERCROMBIE.  Madam  Speak- 
er. I  have  with  me  a  copy  of  today's 
Washington  Post.  If  you  can  see  this 
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What  are  these  new  rules''  The  new 
rules  are  to  be  fingerprinted  by  the 
Haitian  police— by  the  Haitian  police. 
We  all  know  what  fingerprinting  is  all 
about  in  a  police  station,  and  we  cer- 
tainly know  what  it  is  in  a  police  sta- 
tion in  Haiti.  It  is  the  formal  recogni- 
tion that  that  person,  who  has  been 
forced  back  to  Haiti  by  the  actions  of 
the  United  States  of  America — give  me 
your  poor,  give  me  your  wretched,  give 
me  your  oppressed.  That  is  what  we  say 
at  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

I  put  my  few  dollars  that  I  was  able 
to  get  together  toward  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  restoration.  Mr.  lacocca  and 
the  rest  of  the  committee  who  were  so 
proud  of  their  heritage,  so  proud  of 
those  people  who  left  oppression  and 
injustice  in  their  lands,  who  came 
through  Ellis  Island,  to  restore  that 
statue.  That  is  what  they  said,  because 
that  is  what  .'America  is  all  about. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  people.  It  is 
not  just  people  of  color.  It  is  people 
who  have  known  oppression  and  injus- 
tice. 

My  Scotch  ancestors  were  run  off 
their  land  by  barons  and  nobles.  We 
even  use  the  word  today,  oh.  what  a 
noble  altitude. 

I  will  tell  you  what  a  noble  is.  A 
noble  is  a  thief  and  a  torturer  and  a 
murderer  who  lives  off  the  sweat  and 
labor  of  other  people.  They  enclosed 
their  land  with  fences.  They  enclosed 
people. 

What  they  did  is  they  put  animals 
ahead  of  people.  Of  course,  my  ances- 
tors, they  were  so  stubborn  they  went 
to  Ireland  and  they  got  their  lesson  all 
over  again, 

A  pig  on  the  road  had  the  right-of- 
way  over  a  human  being  if  he  or  she 
was  Irish.  They  camie  thence  to  Canada 
and  then  to  the  United  States,  and 
they  found  freedom  m  the  United 
States. 

Nobody  asked  my  grandfather  wheth- 
er he  was  Scottish  or  he  cam.e  from  Ire- 
land or  came  through  Canada.  They 
wanted  to  know  if  you  can  handle  this 
eight-horse  team.  That  is  where  the 
name  "teamsters"  came  from,  because 
he  could  handle  an  eight-horse  team. 

He  delievered  on  that  wagon.  AU  he 
asked  for  was  a  chance  to  work. 

My  other  grandfather  delivered  coal, 
tons  of  coal,  and  he  had  to  have  a  shov- 
el in  his  hand.  He  had  to  go  down  to  the 
coalbins    in    Buffalo.    NY.    and    shovel 


picture.  Madam  Speaker,  you  will  see     that  coal  into  that  big  truck,  and  then 

shovel  it  again  into  the  coaibms  all 
over  Buffalo  by  hand.  Nothing  was 
automated.  The  sweat  of  his  brow  and 
the  strength  of  his  back,  that  is  all 
they  asked  from  my  grandfather.  It  is 


that  the  words  beneath  this  picture 
say.  "One  of  the  initial  returnees.  " 
They  are  called  returnees. 

We  have  these  marvelous  ways  of  cre- 
ating   expressions    to    be    attached    to 


human  beings  in  chains  under  threat  of    all  this  country  asked.  "Are  you  will- 


torture,  those  who  have  experienced 
the  terrors  of  leaving  Haiti,  trying  to 
escape  desperately  to  freedom.  They 
are  now  returnees,  as  if  they  were  com- 
ing home  under  the  new  rules. 

I  find  it  fascinating  that  the  Post  can 
print  this.  "One  of  the  initial  returnees 
under  new  rules." 


ing  to  work?  Are  you  willing  to  make 
your  contribution  to  this  society?" 

He  did  not  get  fingerprinted  in  any 
police  station.  Not  m  this  country. 
That  is  not  what  it  was  supposed  to  be 
about. 

But  that  is  what  we  are  doing  today 
to  our  neighbors.  Is  this  not  the  coun- 
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try  with  the  Rood  neighbor  policy"  Are 
we  not  supptjsed  to  in  this  hemisphere 
work  with  one  another  and  be  good 
neighbors  to  one  another" 

How  IS  it  to  be  a  good  neif?hbor  to 
send  a  small  child  back  into  the  ocean" 
I  come  from  an  island  people  Hawaii  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  I  recognize 
that  every  time  I  go  back  looking 
down  I  know  what  the  limits  are.  and 
I  know  what  that  ocean  is. 

The  power  and  the  majesty  of  the 
ocean  takes  precedence  over  any 
hum.in  rjuality.  The  people  of  the  is- 
lanii.s,  the  Polynesian  people  have 
taught  all  of  us  who  have  come  to  live 
in  the  islands  that  nature  comes  first 
■ind  nature  rules. 

Who  are  we  to  talk  about  returnees? 
These  poor  people  in  these  poor  rickety 
little  boats,  subject  to  the  power  of  na- 
ture and  the  ocean.  Do  you  think  this 
is  a  cruise"  This  is  not  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President  and  some  of 
their  rich  friends  out  on  a  cruise  This 
is  not  America's  Cup  This  is  not  Amer- 
ica-''  and  $66  million  given  to  a  founda- 
tion so  you  can  get  tax  benefits  out  of 
it.  This  is  not  gentlemen  sailing  on  the 
ocean  for  their  pleasure. 

These  are  people  who  face  murder, 
who  face  the  disintegration  of  their 
families,  who  undei'stand  that  unless 
they  escape  they  are  going  to  die.  This 
is  what  this  is  about. 

This  is  what  this  picture  is  about, 
with  this  little  benign  phrasing  under- 
neath it,  "The  returnee  under  the  new 
rules." 

I  ask  you.  Madam  Speaker,  what  will 
those  new  rules  be.  besides 
fingerprinting? 

The  administration's  decision  to 
forcibly  forcibly— return,  that  word 
was  left  out.  This  is  not  the  forced  re- 
turnee, this  is  the  returnee,  as  if  you 
are  coming  back  from  a  sail  in  the 
afternoon  from  the  yacht  club. 

This  IS  Haitians  fleeing  an  illegal 
military  dictatorship  which  con- 
travenes all  the  principles  of  human 
rights.  Furthermore,  this  policy  vio- 
lates the  United  States  Refugee  Act  of 
1980,  articles  13  and  14  I  can  get  legal- 
istic like  the  President  does,  too. 

I  will  tell  you  what  articles  13  and  14 
say  of  the  universal  declaration  of 
human  rights.  Universal,  it  applies  to 
all  of  us. 

Article  33  of  the  U.N  Refugee  Con- 
vention and  Protocol.  This  is  what  we 
tried  to  do.  This  is  what  the  President 
told  us  we  were  supposed  to  be.  We 
were  supposed  to  be  neighbors  in  the 
world.  We  were  supposed  to  be  a  rain- 
bow of  people  in  a  new  world  order  all 
going  to  look  out  for  each  other. 

It  prohibits  the  return  of  a  refugee  in 
any  maninT  whatsoever  to  a  place 
where  his  or  her  life  would  be  threat- 
ened. That  is  what  it  says. 

We  can  either  believe  it  or  not.  There 
is  no  in  between,  not  as  far  as  thl^ 
Member  is  concerned. 

Madam  Spt-aker,  sending  these  refu 
gees  back   to  Haiti   will   not  scjlve   thi- 


grave  situ.ttion  which  exists  there 
today  Thousands  of  people  are  in  hid- 
ing. Torture,  arbitrary  arrests,  and 
extrajudicial  executions  are  being  com- 
mitted by  security  forces  of  the  mili- 
Ury. 

In  addition,  since  the  United  States- 
backed  embargo  began  in  October,  the 
economic  climate  of  Haiti,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  others,  has  deterio- 
rated 

Madam  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  some  of  our  allies,  particularly 
those  in  the  European  Community  that 
are  now  preaching  to  us  as  to  what  we 
should  do  in  trade  policies,  are  trading 
with  these  people.  They  are  gangsters, 
they  are  murderers,  they  are  torturers. 
I  cannot  be  any  more  explicit. 

I  am  standing  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  I  am 
proud  to  be  here.  I  looked  at  the  word 
"justice"  right  behind  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  CONYERS).  Right 
behind  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  CoNYERS]  right  now  is  the  word 
"justice"  engraved  on  your  podium. 
Madam  Speaker. 

That  is  what  we  are  supposed  to  be 
for.  It  IS  not  just  a  word,  it  is  not  just 
a  concept.  It  is  something  we  are  sup- 
posed to  embod.v  here  as  the  represent- 
atives of  what  the  Constitution  means 
here  in  this  country 

So  with  violence  and  repression  wide- 
spread, it  is  no  surprise  that  Haitians 
have  fled  Haiti  for  the  United  States, 
because  we  are  the  ilream.  They  look  to 
us,  not  to  be  their  savior,  but  to  be 
their  brother,  to  be  their  sister,  to 
reach  out  to  them  in  friendship. 

They  expect  that  from  us.  These  are 
desperate  people.  Madam  Speaker.  The 
United  States  must  not  turn  its  back 
on  them.  W'o  need  to  reverse  the  admin- 
istration's hypocritical  and  inhumane 
policies.  They  need  our  protection,  not 
our  mistreatment. 

For  this  reason.  I  urge  you.  Madam 
Speaker,  and  all  of  our  colleagues  to 
support  legislation  to  grant  temporary 
protected  status  to  Haitians  until  such 
time  as  the  democratically  elected  gov- 
ernment is  restored.  The  way  to  do 
that  is  for  us  to  join  together  to  see 
that  that  embargo  works  and  that  it 
works  across  the  board,  and  that  our 
allies  are  not  allowed  to  be  allies  un- 
less they  fulfill  their  obligations  as  al- 
lies- 

D  1940 

The  least  that  these  people  can  ex- 
pect from  us  is  the  temporary  pro- 
tected status  that  should  be  granted  to 
anyone  seeking  freedom  under  the  con- 
dition th.it  the  Haitians  face  today. 

Madam  Speaker  I  have  with  me  a  copy  ot 
today's  Washington  Post  which  shows  the 
photograph  ol  one  of  the  initial  Haitian  return- 
ees being  fingerprinted  by  Haitian  police  Do 
we  know  the  current  status  of  this  individual 
It  IS  a  tact.  Madam  Speaker,  that  these  refu- 
gees face  torture  and  execution  upon  their  re- 
turn 


The  administration's  decision  to  forcibly  re- 
turn Haitians  fleeing  an  illegal  military  dictator- 
ship contravenes  all  the  principles  of  human 
rights  Furthermore,  this  policy  violates  the 
U  S  Refugee  Act  ot  1980.  articles  13  and  14 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
and  article  33(1)  of  the  U  N  Refugee  Conven- 
tion and  Protocol  which — "prohibits  the  return 
of  a  refugee  in  any  manner  whatsoever"  to  a 
place  where  his.'her  life  would  be  threatened. 

Madam  Speaker,  sending  these  refugees 
back  to  Haiti  will  not  solve  the  grave  situation 
which  exists  in  Haiti  today  Thousands  of  peo- 
ple are  m  hiding  Torture,  arbitrary  arrests,  and 
exiraiudicial  executions  are  being  committed 
by  security  forces  of  the  military  In  addition, 
since  the  United  States-backed  embargo  in 
October,  the  economic  climate  of  Haiti  has  de- 
teriorated Unfortunately,  this  has  not  deterred 
the  military  rules  from  holding  on  to  power 

With  violence  and  repression  widespread,  it 
IS  no  surprise  that  thousands  of  Haitians  have 
fled  Haiti  These  are  desperate  people. 
Madam  Speaker  The  United  States  must  not 
turn  its  back  on  them  We  need  to  reverse  the 
administration's  hypocnlical  and  inhumane  pol- 
icy They  need  our  protection,  not  mistreat- 
ment. For  this  reason  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  legislation  to  grant  temporary  pro- 
tected status  to  Haitians  until  such  time  as  the 
democratically  elected  government  is  restored 

I  come  from  an  island  people. 

Do  you  know  the  power  and  majesty  of  the 
ocean^ 

Mr.  CON"\'ERS.  Madam  Speaker,  1 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr  P.^yne].  who 
serves  on  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  as  well  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Madam 
Speaker.  President  Bush  has  again 
demonstrated  his  insensitivity  to  peo- 
ple of  color  by  his  latest  action  to  send 
back  Haitian  refugees  without  proper 
screening  procedures  to  determine 
their  rights  of  asylum. 

By  forcing  refugees  to  return  to  Haiti 
where  their  lives  or  freedom  would  be 
threatened.  President  Bush  has  topped 
his  lack  of  leadership  following  the 
Rodney  King  decision  and  the  ensuing 
reaction  in  Los  Angeles. 

And  of  all  the  times  for  President 
Bush  to  implement  this  new  policy,  he 
selected  the  Memorial  Day  weekend,  a 
time  when  we  remember  the  many 
black  and  other  minorities  who  served 
so  gallantly  along  with  their  white 
brothers  and  sisters  in  our  Armed 
Forces, 

We  also  have  a  debt  to  pay  the  Hai- 
tian people  on  Memorial  Day.  Few  of 
us  can  recall  the  history  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War 

At  that  time  there  was  a  vcjluntary 
battalion  of  l.,550  French  Haitians  who 
fought  side  by  side  with  us  against  the 
liiitish  m  the  battle  of  .Savannah  And 
th.it  battalion.  l*resident  Bush,  in- 
cluded a  black  unit  called  a  Company 
of  Color. 

The  Haitian  people  are  our  neighbors. 
They  are  not  way  off  somewhere  in 
Asia.  Europe,  or  even  .Africa. 
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They  are  only  a  few  hundred  miles 
from  our  shore.  They  are  a  kind  and 
gentle  people  whose  colorful  art  deco- 
rates many  American  homes.  Why  then 
do  we  treat  these  friends  in  such  an 
unwelcoming  manner" 

President  Bush  states  this  is  for  their 
safety,  and  they  can  apply  for  asylum 
m  the  United  .States  at  the  U.S,  Em- 
bassy in  Haiti. 

Yet.  we  all  know  the  United  .Stales 
has  reduced  its  personnel  in  the  Em- 
bassy <^s  a  show  of  disfavor  to  the  Hai- 
tian Army  coup  that  caused  their 
democratically  elected  President 
.■\nstide  to  flee  the  country. 

Today.  I  received  a  report  from  Mr. 
Worth  Cooley-Prost.  who  is  at  the 
dockside  in  Port-au-Prince  monitoring 
the  forced  return  of  the  refugees. 

Mr.  Cooley-Prost.  who  is  president  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Washing- 
ton office  on  Haiti,  said  that  when  the 
arriving  refugees  were  told  to  go  to  the 
United  .States  consulate,  numerous  at- 
tempts were  made  to  phone  the  con- 
sul.it e  and  the  phone  at  the  consulate 
was  never  answered. 

The  refugees  at  the  docks  expressed 
fear  of  going  to  the  consulate  and  did 
so  only  when  accompanied  by  an  Amer- 
ican volunteer.  The  refugees  com- 
plained of  long  interrogations  that 
tried  to  prove  their  claims  false. 

At  the  docks  the  refugees  were  fur- 
ther intimidated  when  the  Haitian 
military  took  their  fingerprints.  Some 
were  even  singled  out  for  a  second 
fingerprinting  by  the  polic^e 

When  asked  why.  the  American  vol- 
unteers were  told  by  an  unnamed  U.S. 
consulate  officer  at  the  docks  that 
those  doing  the  fingerprinting  could 
not  even  read  them  and  were  doing  it 
for  intimidation  purposes  only. 

F^rcsident  Bush  said  there  is  no  more 
room  at  Guantanamo.  True,  the  old 
aircraft  runway  there  is  crowded  with 
refugees. 

.■\nd.  It  also  gets  hot  in  tents  erected 
on  the  runway  with  summer  coming. 
Water  is  provided  through  pipes  laid  on 
the  surface  and  when  the  temperature 
reaches  well  over  100  degrees,  we  are 
toid  the  water  is  virtually  undrinkable. 
But.  there  is  plenty  of  other  open  space 
at  Guantanamo  if  the  refugees  could 
just  be  taken  off  the  runway. 

The  State  Department  reports  they 
have  interviewed  1.800  of  the  first  11,600 
involuntarily  returned  refugees  to 
Haiti.  In  not  even  one  of  these  inter- 
views do  they  report  any  persecution 
taking  place. 

I  have  a  hard  time  reconciling  this 
clean  report  with  others  we  read  from 
respected  human  rights  groups. 

It  is  obvious  to  many  that  when  peo- 
ple live  in  an  environment  of  killing 
and  reprisal  taking,  that  they  would  be 
hesitant  to  .say  things  that  would  bring 
further  harm.  When  a  GAO  report  was 
requested  by  Chairman  Conyers  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee,  we 
found  out  that  mistakes  were  made  at 
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Guantanamo  Bay  by  our  Government: 
54  refugees  were  sent  back  to  Haiti. 
whom  our  Government  certified  had 
credible  asylum  claims. 

There  also  could  be  mistakes  made  in 
the  methodology  used  in  the  interview 
of  the  1.800.  I  believe  we  should  also 
have  an  investigation  by  G.^O  of  those 
interviews. 

Madam  .Speaker.  I  feel  that  the 
.American  people  are  being  subjected  to 
.1  program  of  disinformation  by  our 
own  Government.  .Surely,  these  actions 
do  not  represent  the  heart  and  values 
of  the  American  people. 

We  can  do  better. 

Mr.  CONY'ERS.  Madam  Speaker.  I  in- 
sert for  the  Record  the  documents, 
depositions,  and  affidavits  that  attest 
to  harm  of  14  people  who  were  forcibly 
repatriated  Haitians. 
Tk.stimony  ok  Y.-\lk  l.-^w  School  at  April  9. 
1992.  govern.ment  oper.\tions  hearing 

.iM'l'ENDIX    D:    PL.M.STIKE'    EVIDENCE    IN    H.MTI.^N 
CENTERS       COUNCIL       VERSUS       MCN.\RY— RE: 
H.ARM  Tt)  FORCIBLY  REP.^TRI.^TED  H.MTl.«iNS 
Gene  McNary.  Commissioner  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  alleges 
that  the  INS  has  found  no  credible  evidence 
of  persecution   of  Haitian   refuBees   forcible 
repatriated  to  Haiti    The  G.^O  reports  that 
Its  findings  regarding  the  treatment  of  forc- 
ibly returned  refugees  is  inconclusive.  Here 
we  attach  specific  evidence  from  documents, 
depositions  and  affidavits  submitted  andor 
gathered  for  HCC  v.  McS'arjj.  that  attests  to 
harm  to  14  people  who  the  INS  forcibly  repa- 
triated. We  also  attach  copies  of  some  of  the 
exhibits    entered    in    that    lawsuit    that   de- 
scribe this  persecution  in  further  detail. 
Executive  Summary 

1,  Luma  Dukens.  was  repatriated  to  Haiti 
on  November  20.  1991,  Upon  his  return,  he 
was  tortured  by  soldiers.  The  military  told 
him  they  would  counter  the  efforts  of  people 
escaping  Haiti  by  beating,  imprisoning,  and 
kiUing  returnees,  and  disposing  of  their  bod- 
ies -so  that  no  one  would  know  what  hap- 
pened to  them.  (P.E.  28.  Affidavit  of  Luma 
Dukens), 

2,  Marie  Zette  was  a  young  Haitian  woman 
who  had  fled  Haiti,  had  been  screened-in.  and 
who  was  forcibly  repatriated  by  the  INS.  The 
day  after  she  was  sent  back  to  Haiti,  her 
name  was  called  to  go  to  Miami  for  asylum 
processing.  About  two  week.~  later,  relatives 
of  Marie  Zette  arrived  in  Guantanamo.  They 
said  she  had  been  killed  by  Tonton  Macoutes 
while  she  slept,  the  very  first  night  of  her 
forced  return  to  Haiti.  iP.p:.  52.  Affidavit  of 
Marcus  .Antoinei. 

3,  Jeanette  Bousico  was  a  woman  repatri- 
ated to  Haiti  by  the  INS.  Upon  her  arrival 
she  was  murdered  by  the  military.  Her  story 
was  reported  on  Radio  Soleil  on  or  about 
February  15.  1992.  (Declaration  of  Kate 
Ramsey ). 

4  7.  Harold  Fremont.  Eugene  Miclis.  Vvela 
Fremont  and  Jocelyn  Clairem.onl  are  four 
lousins  who  were  repatriated  on  March  27. 
1992.  All  four  of  these  people  were 
■mandateurs,"  Aristides's  official  election 
observers.  Mandateurs  are  now  primary  can- 
didates for  persecution  by  the  Haitian  mili- 
tary. The  cousins  had  been  put  into  Camp  3. 
a  camp  for  screened-m-peopie.  Also,  their 
three  cousins,  who  had  similar  experiences  in 
Haiti,  were  put  in  Camp  3  and  now  are  in  the 
U.S.  for  asylum  proceedings.  The  four  repa- 
triated cousins  are  currently  in  hiding  in 
Haiti    (See  P.E.  54.  .\ffidavit  of  Jerry  Salut 


et  al  :  Declaration  of  Kate  Ramsey:  Affirma- 
tion »2  of  Jordan  Levme.  P  E,  49.  .^iffidavit  of 
Anne  Fuller  and  Manifest  >. 

8-9  Ernest  Belisere  and  Jean-Michel 
Pavaluce  were  repatriated  to  Haiti  in  Feb- 
ruary. 1992,  after  bemp  screened-out.  Rather 
than  go  back  to  stay  with  his  wife  and  seven 
children  in  Port-au-Pnnce.  Ernest  Beiisere 
is  in  hiding  because  he  is  too  weK  known  as 
a  painter  of  political  murals  m  his  home 
town  His  neighbors  tell  him  that  the  police 
are  lookinR  for  him  as  a  result  of  these  mu- 
rals. His  brother-in-law.  Jean-Michel 
Pavaluce  is  in  hiding  with  him.  because  his 
name  appears  on  a  death  list,  (National  Pub- 
lic Radio's  Morninp  Edition.  February  11. 
:992v 

10  Harold  Laurent  was  a  Lavalas  supporter 
who  only  had  five  minutes  to  tell  his  story 
on  Guantanamo  before  he  was  repatriated. 
He  planned  on  going  into  hiding  because  oth- 
erwise he  would  be  killed.  (See  P.E  61.  "To- 
ronto Star"  article!. 

li-12.  Elie  Rocher  and  Direst  Aupust  were 
sent  back  to  Haiti  three  days  before  their 
names  were  called  as  people  boarding  a  plane 
for  the  U.S.  (See  .Affirmation  #1  of  Jordan 
Levine.  in  which  Elie  Rochers  name  is  mis- 
spelled as  •'Elie  Roche"  i. 

13-14.  Louissera  Merzier  and  Rodrigue 
Jacinthe  were  both  people  held  in  Camp  3.  a 
camp  for  screened-m  refugees.  They  were 
sent  back  to  Haiti  on  March  27th.  (Sep  P.E, 
55,  Affirmiation  of  Jeannie  Su.  P.E,  49,  .Affi- 
davit of  -Anne  Fuller  and  Manifest!, 

For  additional  accounts  of  harm  suffered 
by  people  forcibly  repatriated  to  Haiti,  see 
e.g..  the  Januar.v  23,  1992  mem.o  from  Scott 
Busby  to  Gregg  Beyer  and  the  Deposition  of 
Grover  Rees.  General  Counsel.  INS  (P  E  50 
at  66-67),- 

Persecution  aj  Repatriates 

The  following:  are  detailed  accounts  of  the 
harm  that  befell  Luma  Dukens,  Mane  Zette 
and  others  who  were  repatriatpd  tC'  Haiti  by 
the  INS,  Some  of  these  people  fied  Haiti 
once,  only  to  be  returned  and  persecuted. 
They  fled  again  Others  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  flee  a  second  time  because  they 
were  killed  by  the  military  upon  their  re- 
turn. 

1    Luma  Dukens 

Luma  Dukens  was  a  member  of  his  local 
peasant  group,  called  Mouvement  Peyizan 
Papaye  (.MPPi,  Groups  such  as  his  cropped 
up  all  over  Haiti  in  the  wake  of  .Aristide's 
election,  and  its  members  were  avid  Anstide 
supporters.  He  worked  with  his  group,  clean- 
ing up  his  community  and  running  literacy 
programs.  After  the  coup  that  ousted 
Aristide.  Luma  Dukens  participated  in  dem- 
onstrations against  the  military  in  the 
streets  of  his  neighborhood.  On  the  day  after 
the  coup,  he  broke  his  leg  while  fieeing  from 
the  military,  but  he  was  too  afraid  to  go  to 
the  hospital  and  get  medical  care  He  hid  in 
the  bush  for  a  while  and  then  he  finally  de- 
cided to  flee  with  a  group  of  others.  His 
friends  carried  him  to  the  boat  because  he 
was  unable  to  walk  on  his  broken  leg. 

Luma  Dukens  was  picked  up  by  a  Coast 
Guard  cutter  soon  after  he  fled  He  was  sub- 
jected to  a  short  interview  aboard  the  cutter. 
The  interviewer  and  interpreter  did  not  iden- 
tify themselves,  and  he  was  very  frightened 
during  the  inten-iew  In  addition,  the  inter- 
viewer did  not  inquire  about  Luma  Duken's 
specific  political  involvement  He  was  very 
frustrated  during  the  interview  and  felt  that 


■The  cites  that  appear  al  the  end  o(  each  narrative 
refer  to  some  of  the  70  plaintiffs  Exhibits  filed  m 
HCC  V  McS'artf  Please  reference  these  matenaJs  for 
a  more  detauled  description  of  each  stor>". 
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he  was  being  continually  cut  off.  After  the 
Interview  he  was  taken  off  of  the  cutter 
briefly  in  order  to  have  his  leg  put  In  a  cast 
Then  he  was  returned  to  Haiti. 

Upon  his  return,  he  was  g-reeted  by  the  Hai- 
tian Red  Cross  i  which  is  not  a  memlier  of  the 
International  Red  Cross).  He  also  met  a  sea 
Of  cameras.  He  was  fearful  that  Tonton 
Macoutes  were  taking  his  photograph,  and  If 
they  had  his  picture,  they  would  Identify 
him  as  a  member  of  Arlstide  s  movement, 
and  would  come  after  him  The  Haitian  Red 
Cross  provided  him  with  l)us  fare  and  a  van 
ride  to  the  bus  terminal  Before  the  van  left, 
soldiers  stopped  it  and  asked  for  his  parents' 
names,  his  address,  age.  and  how  he  broke 
his  leg.  He  told  them  the  truth  because  he 
was  not  sure  whether  or  not  his  file  from  the 
Coast  Guard  cutter,  which  contained  the  ac- 
tual Information,  had  made  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  military. 

Luma  Dukena  traveled  only  as  far  a.s  his 
cousin's  house  in  Cite  Solell  because  he  did 
not  have  enough  money  to  go  all  the  way  to 
his  mother's  house  in  Cap  Haitien.  His  cous- 
in gave  him  money  to  continue  his  jf)urney. 
and  the  next  morning  he  left,  in  search  of 
transportation  As  he  struggled  to  walk,  he 
was  stopped  by  members  of  the  military 
These  soldiers  asked  him  who  he  supported 
In  the  election.  He  lied,  because  he  was  fear- 
ful for  his  life,  and  said  that  he  supported 
Marc  Bazln.  and  that  members  of  I.^valas. 
Arlstlde's  party,  had  broken  his  leg  They 
forced  him  to  walk  with  them,  on  his  broken 
leg.  to  a  house,  where  they  pressed  him  fur- 
ther They  forced  him  to  lie  on  his  stomach, 
and  they  beat  him  with  a  stick  on  the  left 
side  of  his  body  the  same  side  as  his  broken 
leg.  He  refused  to  change  his  story  and  con- 
tinued to  pretend  that  he  hated  members  of 
Lavalas.  They  did  not  believe  him  and  per- 
sisted In  the  heating.  Mler  they  finished, 
they  let  him  go  because,  they  said,  they 
wanted  others  to  see  him  and  to  know  that 
this  Is  what  would  happen  to  them  if  they 
left  Haiti.  One  soldier  told  him,  '  (Tlhose  of 
you  who  are  leaving,  you  are  causing  trouble 
in  Haiti'  They  told  him  the  military  would 
counter  the  efforts  of  these  pwople.  and  that 
they  would  beat.  Imprison  and  kill  returnees, 
and  dispose  of  their  bodies  so  that  no  one 
would  know  what  had  happened. 

Luma  Dukens  does  not  know  how  these 
soldiers  found  him.  or  knew  that  he  had  just 
returned  to  Haiti.  He  suspects  that  they  fol- 
lowed him  from  the  dock 

After  the  beating.  Luma  Dukens  continued 
on  to  his  mother's  house  in  Cap  Haltien. 
When  he  arrived  in  town,  neighbors  warned 
him  not  to  go  home  because  there  had  been 
soldiers  at  his  house  regularly,  trying  to  find 
him.  His  friends  hid  him  in  the  countryside, 
and  his  mother  would  come  and  sneak  him 
food.  She  told  him  to  leave  Haiti  because  the 
military  had  come  back  and  searched  the 
house.  On  December  2.  his  friends  found  an- 
other boat  leaving  Haiti,  and  Luma  Dukens 
fled  a  second  time 

He  was  picked  up  again  on  December  3.  1992 
by  a  Coast  Guard  cutter  This  time  he  was 
interviewed  by  immigration  officials  on 
land.  He  was  also  able  to  sleep  and  bathe  be- 
fore his  interview,  which  lasted  significantly 
longer  than  his  first  interview  This  time  he 
was  screened-ln  to  the  United  States,  and  he 
has  since  been  brought  to  the  United  States 
to  pursue  his  asylum  claim. 
2  Marie  Zette 

Marie  Zette's  story  was  related  to  us  In 
Miami  by  a  refugee  named  Marcus  Antolne. 
Mane  Zette  was  his  friend,  and  he  described 
her  in  detail  She  was  a  young  woman,  about 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years-old.  She  was  short 


and  round  and  had  long  black  hair.  She  used 
to  sing  to  her  friends  on  Guantanamo  about 
her  fears  of  returning  to  Haiti  She  had  told 
her  friends,  as  well  as  immigration,  that  she 
would  be  killed  if  she  were  sent  back  to 
Haiti  Nonetheless,  in  early  February  her 
name  was  called  out  over  the  microphone  in 
her  camp,  and  she  was  told  she  was  to  be  re- 
patriated The  very  next  day  her  name  was 
announced  again,  only  this  time  she  was 
called  to  go  to  Miami.  It  was  too  late  She 
had  already  been  sent  back  to  Haiti. 

In  mid-February,  about  two  weeks  after 
she  had  left,  a  new  group  of  refugees  were 
brought  to  Guantanamo  Among  them  were 
relatives  of  Mane  Zette  They  said  that  she 
had  been  killed  by  Tonton  Macoutes  while 
she  slept  the  first  night  after  she  arrived  in 
Haiti  Her  murder  led  her  relatives  to  flee  for 
their  lives.  Marie  Zette's  life  was  lost  be- 
cause of  an  administrative  error  on  Guanta- 
namo 

3.  Jeanettc  Bouslco 

Jeanette  Bouslco  was  a  woman  who  w.-xs 
forcibly  repatriated  to  Haiti  Upon  her  arriv- 
al in  Port-au-Prlnce.  she  was  murdered  by 
memt>ers  of  the  military.  The  account  of  her 
death  was  broadcast  on  the  air  of  Radio 
Soleil  on  or  about  February  1.5.  1992  Haitians 
on  Guantanamo  heard  this  broadcast  Among 
them  was  Jeanette  s  brother,  who  was  held 
in  Camp  4ia). 

4-7   Harold  Fremont.  Eugene  Mldis.  Yvela 
Fremont,  and  Jocelyn  Clairemont 

The  following  story  of  four  ■mandateurs"' 
who  were  wrongfully  sent  back  to  Haiti  was 
sworn  to  by  their  three  cousins  Jerry  Salut. 
Ken  Ramone.  and  Marty  Aiiel.  Their  names 
are  Harold  Fremont.  Kugene  Mlclis.  'Yvela 
Fremont,  and  .Irnelvn  Clairemont.  Their 
names  appeared  on  the  manifest  of  the  boat 
that  went  back  to  Haiti  on  March  27th.  1992. 
All  four  of  the  returned  cousins  were 
•mandateurs"  <Aristldes  official  election 
observers)  for  the  Deceml>er  16.  1990  election, 
making  them  the  first  target*  of  persecution 
after  the  September  30.  1991  roup  These  four 
men  had  also  worked  to  oi-ganize  public 
meetings  in  support  of  Arlstide  in  their 
home  town  of  Bayader.  They  all  made 
speeches  at  these  rallies.  As  a  result  of  this 
activity,  as  well  as  their  positions  as 
mandateurs,  they  had  problems  with  the 
local  Section  Chief 

The  four  mandateurs  and  their  three  cous- 
ins (also  mandateurs)  were  held  in  Camp  3  on 
Guantanamo  They  had  similar  stones  and 
all  seven  believed  they  had  been  screened  In 
On  Thursday  March  26,  however,  only  the 
three  cousins,  m  a  group  of  about  sixty-two 
Haitians,  were  moved  to  Camp  5  to  begin 
their  process  of  leaving  for  Miami.  The  four 
mandateurs.  though,  were  Included  In  a 
group  of  about  twenty-seven  other  people 
from  Camp  3  who  were  taken  to  Camp  1.  the 
camp  for  people  being  sent  back  to  Haiti.  A 
man  named  Joseph  Fricher  knew  Harold  Fre- 
mont and.  in  addition  to  the  three  cousins, 
he  watched  as  Harold  was  taken  to  the  boat 

Since  arriving  In  New  York  this  past  week, 
one  of  the  cousins  of  these  four  mandateurs 
spoke  to  his  sister  in  Port-au-I'rince  to  see 
whether  or  not  she  had  heard  any  news  from 
them.  She  said  that  she  had  not.  but  that  she 
was  not  surprised  because  she  knew  they 
could  not  go  back  to  their  house  for  fear 
they  would  be  killed.  She  herself  was  afraid 
to  talk  on  the  phone,  but  indicated  that 
things  were  getting  worse  for  her  and  that 
she  was  thinking  of  fleeing  Haiti  herself 
8-9  Ernest  Bellsere  and  Jean-Michel 
Pavaluce 

These  two  brothers-in-law  fled  together 
from  Haiti  on  November  23.  and  they  were 


picked  up  by  the  Coast Ouard  two  days  later 
and  taken  to  Guantanamo  Both  were  pro 
Arlstide  activists.  Belisere  was  well-known 
in  his  neighborhood  as  an  artist  who  painted 
murals  of  Arlstide  and  of  the  red  rooster 
that  Is  Arlstlde's  symbol  Pavaluce's  name 
was  on  a  death  list  In  the  possession  of  the 
military.  In  February,  these  two  men  were 
repatriated  together  to  Haiti  after  being 
screened-out  by  the  INS. 

They  are  now  in  hiding  at  the  home  of  re! 
atives  outside  of  Port-auPrince.  Belisen- 
has  stated  that  he  is  afraid  to  return  to  hi^ 
wife  and  seven  children  in  Port-au-Prince  be 
cause  his  neighbors  tell  him  that  the  policf 
have  f>een  looking  for  him.  Pavaluce  knows 
that  his  life  Is  In  danger  because  his  namt- 
remains  on  the  death  list 

Alan  Tomllnson  reported  the  story  of  these 
iwij  men  for  National  Public  Radio,  and  con 
firmed  the  story  with  Belisere's  neighbors 
He  did  not  make  inquiries  to  the  military  re 
garding  the  death  list  because  he  did  not 
want  to  alert  them  to  Pavaluce's  presence  in 
Haiti 

10  Harold  l>aurent 

Harold  Laurent  was  a  supporter  of  Lavala.- 
and  had  worked  as  a  body  guard  for  Arlstidf 
when  he  visited  his  hometown  of  St    Mari 
After  the  coup,  two  of  his  friends  were  kille'i 
by  soldiers.  When  he  was  brought  to  Guanta 
namo.  he  only  had  five  minutes  to  tell  hi? 
story    His  claim  was  rejected  and  he  was  rt> 
turned.   He  planned  to  go  into  hiding  after 
being  sent  back  to  Haiti,  because  otherwise 
he  would  be  killed 

U- 1'^.  Elie  Rocher  and  Direst  August 

Bertha  Hilaire.  a  fifteen  year  old  refugee. 
knew  these  two  people  both  in  Haiti  and  in 
Guantanamo.  She  heard  their  names  called 
on  a  Saturday  fnr  repatriation,  and  again 
heard  their  names  called  the  following  Mor. 
day  for  the  same  flight  that  brought  her  to 
Miami,  but  they  did  not  appear  for  the  plant- 
The  name  of  Kile  Rocher  appears  on  thi 
manifest  of  the  ship  sent  back  to  Port-au 
Prince  on  March  27th.  1992. 

13  M.  Ixjuissern  Merzier  and  Rodrigue 
Jacinthe 

Loulssera   Merxier  and   Rodrigue  Jaclnr^.• 
were  part  of  a  group  of  22  refugees  whi'  •.    ; 
stayed  In  Camp  3,  a  screened-ln  camp.   a:. 
were    forcibly    repatriated    on    March    27th 
Their  name  was  called  over  the  microphone, 
and  they  were  told  to  line  up   They  did  not 
know   what   specifically    was   happeninvr    i' 
them.  On  March  30th.  friends  of  these  •  .^ 
people   were    interviewed   at   Church    W   :.: 
Service  in  Miami,  and  they  explained  that 
these  two  people  were  screened-in  and  should 
have  been  brought  to  Miami.  Their  name^ 
are  on  the  manifest  of  the  boat  that  went  tf 
Port-au-Pnnce  on  Mari-h  27lh 

Ms  PELOSI  Madam  Speaker,  i  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (or  calling  this  spe- 
cial order  and  for  his  leadership  on  this  impor- 
tant moral  issue 

Madam  Speaker,  m  the  last  lew  days  the 
administration's  policy  regarding  Haitian  refu- 
gees has  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  On  Sun- 
day, the  President  ordered  the  Coast  Guard  to 
return  all  Haitians  rescued  at  sea  immediately 
to  their  country,  without  the  oppwrtunity  to 
apply  for  political  asylum. 

As  a  result,  individuals  who  have  a  justifi- 
able, immediate  tear  for  their  lives  are  no 
longer  receiving  political  asylum  interviews  on 
the  Coast  Guard  cutters  or  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Base  at  Guantanamo.  Cuba.  In- 
stead, the  administration  has  left  the  Haitians 
with  only  one  alternative   To  apply  tor  political 


asylum  at  the  United  States  consulate  at  Pon- 
au-Prince. 

And  what's  wrong  with  going  to  the  US 
consulate  for  help''  Perhaps  the  better  ques- 
tion IS  what's  not  wrong  with  this  option.  First, 
the  Haitian  people  are  understandably  leery  of 
openly  going  to  the  consulate  for  fear  of  retal- 
iation from  the  Haitian  Army,  the  same  army 
that  was  responsible  lor  the  bloody  military 
coup  that  ousted  President  Aristide, 

Second,  up  until  this  point  the  consulate  has 
not  been  accepting  waik-ins  Instead,  it  has  re- 
quired all  applicants  to  phone  for  an  appoint- 
ment The  problem  with  this  ill-conceived  pro- 
cedure IS  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Haitians  have  no  access  to  a  telephone 

And  finally,  even  it  a  person  decides  to  go 
to  the  consulate  and  risk  retaliation  from  the 
military,  and  even  if  that  person  is  able  to  ar- 
range for  an  appointment  with  consulate  per- 
sonnel, there  IS  very  little  hope  that  they  will 
be  granted  political  asylum.  Since  February,  of 
the  2  79  individuals  who  have  been  interviewed 
at  the  consulate,  only  atxiut  2  individuals  a 
month  have  been  admitted  to  the  United 
States  What  is  so  remarkable  about  these 
dismally  low  numbers  is  how  they  compare  to 
the  9.000  out  of  2^000  people  interviewed  at 
Guantanamo  that  have  been  cleared  by  the 
INS  tor  entrance  into  the  United  States. 

Certain  administration  officials  explain  this 
discrepancy  in  numbers  by  saying  that  naive 
INS  interviewers  were  fooled  by  the  txiat  peo- 
ple they  interviewed  at  Guantanamo  into 
granting  so  many  reques'^  tor  political  asylum 
Madam  Speaker,  the  only  people  being  tooled 
are  the  members  of  the  international  commu- 
nity who  are  being  told  that  this  administration 
places  a  high  priority  on  human  rights 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Madam  Speaker.  I  rise  once 
more  in  support  of  the  plight  of  the  thousands 
of  Haitians  who.  fearing  for  their  lives,  are 
seeking  a  safe  haven  until  democracy  is  re- 
stored in  their  homeland 

I  agree  that  we  cannot  afford  to  open  our 
doors  to  all  the  poor  people  of  every  nation 
who  want  to  enter  the  United  States  to  t)etter 
their  lives  But  Haitians  do  not  want  this.  They 
want  to  be  able  to  live  in  their  own  country,  in 
a  democracy,  where  their  basic  human  and 
civil  rights  are  respected  When  this  was  the 
case,  Haitians  were  not  setting  sail  for  the 
United  States 

But  we  all  know  that  this  is  not  the  current 
situation  When  last  September's  coup  shook 
the  island  of  Haiti,  its  democratically  elected 
Government  was  overthrown,  its  President 
was  forced  into  exile,  and  the  military  took 
over  Over  1.500  Haitians  were  killed,  and 
thousands  more  began  to  flee  their  country, 
fearing  tor  their  lives 

The  Haitian  people  have  two  very  limited 
options.  They  can  remain  in  Haiti,  where  the 
military  now  rules  with  an  iron  had  and  where 
suppwrters  of  democracy  face  torture,  and 
even  death.  Or  they  can  risk  death  on  the  high 
seas,  as  they  attempt  to  seek  refuge  here  in 
the  United  States. 

We  cannot  continue  to  turn  our  backs  on 
these  people.  It  is  cruel,  it  is  inhumane.  It  is 
heartless.  It  is  wrong.  Madam  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Michigan,  Mr.  Con- 
YERS,  for  calling  this  special  order  and  for  not 
allowing  us  to  forget  the  plight  tor  our  Haitian 
neighbors.  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  txjth  sides 


of  the  aisle  to  revisit  this  issue  so  that  we.  as 
true  Amencans,  can  derrranstrate  our  commit- 
ment to  fairness,  justice,  and  basic  human 
rights. 

Mr  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  once  more 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress the  House  on  tiehalf  of  the  plight  of  the 
thousands  of  Haitian  refugees  who  are  being 
forcibly  returned  to  their  homeland. 

The  situation  in  Haiti  is  not  only  bad;  it  is 
also  very  complex.  Haiti's  democratically  elect- 
ed President  has  t^een  forced  into  exile,  the 
military  thugs  are  in  power,  and  the  OAS  em- 
bargo IS  choking  the  lite  out  of  the  Haitian 
economy  Haitians  are  both  economically  and 
politically  oppressed. 

But  not  every  Haitian  who  flees  the  island  m 
'ear  (or  his  or  her  lite  is  an  economic  refugee 
Not  every  Haitian  who  risks  lite  and  limb  in  an 
attempt  to  reach  safety  here  m  the  United 
States  wants  to  remain  here.  The  Haitian  refu- 
gees' first  wish  IS  to  return  home  where  they 
can  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  liberties  that  we 
do  here  in  America,  Taking  to  the  high  seas 
is  a  last  ditch  effort  in  their  attempts  to  escape 
torture,  and  even  deatfi — the  fate  of  those  Hai- 
tians who  support  democracy.  The  journey  to 
the  United  States  is  a  last  resort  in  their  strug- 
gle for  survival. 

And  that  is  why  I  find  the  administration's 
position  in  regard  to  these  people  both  cruel 
and  insensitive.  I  can  neither  understand  nor 
support  it.  I  agree  that  it  is  important  to  distin- 
guish between  political  and  economic  refu- 
gees. And  I  acknowledge  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  open  our  doors  to  all  the  poor  people 
of  every  nation  who  want  to  enter  the  United 
States  to  better  their  lives. 

But  that's  the  reason  tor  the  asylum  proc- 
ess— for  granting  hearings — to  determine  if,  in- 
deed, because  they  are  t)eing  politically  per- 
secuted at  home.  Haitian  refugees  are  entitled 
to  come  into  our  country.  So  why  don't  we  let 
the  process  decide''  Why  don't  we  grant  these 
people  the  hearings  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
and  then  make  our  decisions'' 

It  we  are  not  going  to  deal  with  the  bigger 
problem,  if  we  are  not  going  to  take  stronger 
steps  to  ensure  that  democracy  returns  to 
Haiti,  we  must  at  least  give  our  Haitian  neigh- 
bors the  benefit  of  due  process. 

I  again  thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  CONVERS,  for  his  diligence  in  ensuring  that 
this  issue  remains  high  on  the  congressional 
agenda. 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr,  Speaker,  today  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  outrage  over  the 
recent  Executive  order  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent. This  policy  of  forcibly  returning  Haitian 
refugees  without  giving  them  a  fair  opportunity 
to  apply  for  political  asylum,  is  clearly  cruel 
and  inhumane.  Moreover,  it  is  a  gross  viola- 
tion of  international  human  rights. 

I  am  deeply  disturtied  by  the  insensitivity 
displayed  by  the  administration,  to  the  Haitian 
plight.  Never  before  has  the  United  States  had 
a  policy  of  return  for  any  group  suffering  from 
civil  strife  other  than  these  black  refugees. 
How  can  we  allow  these  refugees  who  are 
fleeing  tyranny  to  be  turned  back,  to  travel  In 
dangerous  shark-infested  waters  and  face  fur- 
ther oppression  when  we  know  their  chances 
tor  survival  are  slim?  It  is  simply  barbaric  and 
inconsistent  with  what  this  Nation  is  supposed 
to  stand  for. 
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Civil  stnfe  does  exist  in  Haiti.  The  people 
are  attempting  to  escape  from  the  political  re- 
pression and  the  increasing  human  rights 
abuses  that  are  occurring  there.  Therefore, 
these  refugees  should  be  given  a  charge  to 
obtain  political  asylum  They  should  not  be 
sent  back  without  some  fair  process  to  evalu- 
ate their  claim  to  asylum.  I  taelieve  the  Hai- 
tians at  least  should  be  granted  extended  vol- 
untary departure  status. 

I  call  on  the  President  to  immediately  re- 
scind this  racist  policy  of  forced  repatnation. 
Instead  of  exerting  energy  to  keep  Haitian  ref- 
ugees out  of  the  United  States,  the  Goverrv 
ment  should  work  diligently  to  help  restore  de- 
mocracy to  that  troubled  country. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CONYERS  Madam  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order. 

The  .SPP:.^KER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
SLAUGHTER).  Ls  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  TIME  FOR  LEADERSHIP:  NEGO- 
TIATE A  COMPREHENSIVE  TEST 
BAN 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LEACH.  Madam  Speaker,  last 
week  China  conducted  the  largest  un- 
derground nuclear  test  in  its  history. 
The  explosion,  which  some  seismolo- 
gists thought  at  first  to  be  a  major 
earthquake,  equalled  one  megaton. 
This  is  roughly  equivalent  to  1  m.illion 
tons  of  TNT  or  70  times  the  explosive 
power  of  the  first  atomic  bomb. 

In  reaction,  the  United  States 
promptly  called  on  China  to  exercise 
restraint  in  its  nuclear  testing  pro- 
gram. But  the  force  and  effect  of  Wash- 
ington's diplomatic  representations 
have  been  undercut  by  our  own  stub- 
born commitment  to  a  policy  of  contin- 
ued nuclear  testing. 

Madam  Speaker,  it  is  lime  for  leader- 
ship, time  to  negotiate  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban. 

At  the  profoundest  level  the  issue  is 
simply  this:  As  hardy  a  planet  as  this 
one  is.  it  has  enough  problems  adjust- 
ing to  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions, 
and  an  occasional  meteor  shower. 
Dusting  the  planet  with  radioactive 
material  and  puncturing  the  earth's 
crust  with  super  kinetic  explosions 
jeopardize  the  balance  of  nature,  sur- 
vivability of  the  species. 

For  six  administrations  up  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan's,  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  once  the  Soviets  accepted 
on-sile  inspection  Not  only  has  the 
principle  of  on-site  inspection  now 
been  embraced,  but  the  former  Soviet 
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Union  under  Gorbachev  and  current 
C  I.S,  leadership  under  Yeltsin  have 
provided  model  confidence-building  in- 
spection precedents. 

In  this  regard,  many  scientists  be- 
lieve It  is  easier  to  assess  violations  of 
a  comprehensive  as  contrasted  with 
threshold  test  bans  where  infractions 
may  or  may  not  be  intended 

A  CTB  is  not  the  most  important 
arms  control  issue  of  our  times,  but  in 
historical  terms,  it  is  nonetheless  sig- 
nificant. While  late-  the  issue  having 
been  under  consideration  for  almost 
five  decades—  this  still  would  be  a  par- 
ticularly propitious  moment  to  an- 
nounce irS.  support  for  a  moratorium 
on  testing  coupled  with  serious  mtent 
to  negotiate  a  comprehensive  test  ban 

In  terms  of  timing,  several  factors 
should  be  stressed: 

First.  China's  new  testing  aggressive- 
ness contrasts  with  France's  recent  de- 
cision to  adopt  a  testing  moratorium,  a 
position  ironically  more  difficult  for  a 
French  than  American  Government  to 
tmibracc. 

Second,  the  implications  of  the  end- 
ing of  the  cold  war:  issues  which  we 
have  viewed  primarily  in  a  bipolar  con- 
text now  clearly  have  grave  if  not  grav- 
er implications  for  the  developing 
world; 

Third,  the  growing  problem  of  nu- 
clear proliferation,  especially  in  the 
Middle  East  and  on  the  Korean  penin- 
sula anil  Indian  subcontinent,  and  the 
understaniling  that,  without  a  United 
States  initiative  on  a  test  ban.  sub- 
stantive criticism  of  new  testers  or 
intervention  by  the  United  States  or 
other  members  of  the  world  commu- 
nity would  lack  credibility.  If  not  law- 
fulness: 

Fourth,  a  pending  decision  by  Rus- 
sia's President  Yeltsin  to  resume  test- 
ing in  1993.  which  almost  certainly 
would  be  reversed  if  the  United  States 
took  a  bold  step  forward  on  the  test 
ban  issue: 

P^ifth.  the  closing  down  of  our  nu- 
clear weapons  manufacturing  facilities, 
with  the  doubtful  prospect  that  Con- 
gress will  appropriate  the  billions  of 
dollars  it  will  cost  to  redesign  and  re- 
construct these  facilities  under  exist- 
ing strategic  assumptions,  and 

Sixth,  the  forthcoming  Earth  summit 
at  Rio,  at  which  an  American  an 
nouncement  of  a  testing  moratorium 
coupled  with  a  draft  treaty  and'or  up- 
dated atoms-for-peace  approach  would 
co-opt  and  overshadow  all  other  pro- 
posals. 

With  regard  to  international  politics, 
the  United  States  decision  to  continue 
nuclear  testing  puts  us  at  odds  with 
our  oldest  ally.  France,  our  geographi- 
cally closet  ally.  Canada,  as  well  as  our 
newest  emerging  partner.  Russia,  all  of 
whom  favor  a  test  moratorium  Despite 
the  fact  Russia  has  announced  a  mora- 
torium on  testing  through  the  rest  of 
this  calendar  year,  there  are  strong 
signals— including    preparations    at   an 


underground  testing  site  in  the  Rus- 
sian arctic— that  Moscow  may  resume 
testing  in  1993.  absent  United  States 
leadership  on  this  issue.  Ironically, 
within  its  society  Russian  leadership 
appears  more  constrained  by  demo- 
cratic forces  on  this  issue  at  this  time 
than  American 

P'or  the  moment.  Washington  is  in 
the  awkward  position  of  appearing  to 
tag  along  with  Beijing  and.  to  a  lesser 
extent.  London,  in  asserting  the  neces- 
sity of  continued  nuclear  testing.  In 
this  regard,  the  United  States  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  are  clinging  to 
an  aspect  of  cold  war  strategic  doctrine 
that  has  lost  persuasive  force.  This 
protesting  sUince  not  only  undermines 
our  credibility  with  established  nuclear 
powers  whom  we  are  urging  to  act  re- 
sponsibly, that  IS.  China,  but  also  with 
aspii'ing  nuclear  powers  in  the  third 
world  whom  we  are  urging  to  cease  and 
desist. 

A  CTB  is  regarded  by  most  non- 
nuclear  countries  as  the  single  most 
important  step  nuclear  powers  can 
take  toward  effective  and  verifiable 
arms  control.  This  undue  public  skep- 
ticism— or  Implicit  private  opposi- 
tion—toward a  test  ban  by  the  United 
States  has  the  unfortunate  result  of 
undercutting  the  continued  viability  of 
the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty, 
as  well  as  other  vital  elements  of 
America's  non-proliferation  regime 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of 
South  Asia,  where  negotiation  of  a 
CTB  holds  some,  if  not  the  only,  pros- 
pect of  gaining  Pakistani  and  Indian 
support  for  the  NPT.  Indeed,  in  the  In- 
dian subcontinent  a  global  approach  to 
arms  control  clearly  has  a  better 
chance  than  regional  initiatives  which 
we  theoretically  support,  but.  because 
of  the  uncooperative  attitudes  of  the 
parties.  lepresent  cop-out  exhortations 
of  the  need  for  restraint.  As  for  the 
Middle  East.  I  can  think  of  few  Initia- 
tives more  important  for  Israel's  sur- 
vival than  a  CTB. 

While  testing  Is  no  longer  essential 
to  the  development  of  simple  atomic 
weapons,  a  test  ban  could  make  a 
major  contribution  to  nonproliferation 
by  slowing  down  dedsion-makini?  in 
countries  on  the  cusp  of  testing,  con- 
ceivably precluding  entirely  the  devel- 
opment of  those  complex  fission  and 
thermonuclear  weapons  which  require 
testing. 

Successful  negotiation  of  a  test  ban 
would  also  greatly  strengthen  the  con- 
sensus for  substantial  extension  of  the 
NPT  in  1995.  as  well  as  increase  the  le- 
verage of  the  United  States  and  Its  al- 
lies to  Insist  on  the  development  of  a 
highly  intrusive  inspection  regime  for 
a  CTB  as  well  as  related  non-prolifera- 
tion regimes,  presumably  including 
sanctions  for  violations,  which  would 
patently  be  of  significance  vis-a-vls  po- 
tential proliferators.  a  la  North  Korea 
In  this  context  a  CTB  would  buttress 
the  development  of  more  effective  re- 


straints on  the  transfer  of  services  and 
technology  associated  with  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  as  well  as  the  case 
for  Intervention  by  outside  parties  In 
countries  which  may  be  bent  on  devel- 
oping such  weapons. 

In  this  context  I  would  reference  an 
out-of-fashion  word:  freeze.  A  ban  on 
testing,  if  widely  accepted  by  other 
parties,  has  the  effect  of  freezing  the 
world  community  at  a  place  where  the 
United  States  is  ahead  in  number  of 
tests,  and  most  particularly,  degree  of 
sophistication  in  tests.  This  is  particu- 
larly Important  in  making  it  more  dif 
ficult  for  rogue  countries  or  terrorist 
groups  to  develop  the  smaller  warheads 
necessary  for  delivery  by  missile  A 
CTB  may  not  obviate  the  need  for  ABM 
systems,  but  it  makes  the  prospect  of 
potential  enemies,  particularly  in  the 
Third  World,  developing  nuclear-tipped 
ICBM  capabilities  substantially  more 
difficult. 

In  terms  of  presidential  politics,  it  is 
understood  that  the  American  publi( 
remains  profoundly  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  proliferation  of  weapons  ot 
mass  destruction,  a  concern  made  more 
poignant  by  revelations  about  the  ex- 
tent of  Iraq's  clandestine  nuclear  weap- 
ons program.  Hence,  if  it  refuses  to 
lead,  the  administration  risks  losing 
the  electoral  support  of  concerned  citi- 
zens who  want  to  put  definition  into  a 
new  world  order  and  an  additional  lock 
on  the  nuclear  nonproliferation  re- 
gime. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  a  number  of  so- 
called  test  ban  moderates  who  suggest 
that  the  United  States  ought  to  con- 
sider intermediate  steps  like  a  lower 
threshold  ban  or  the  maintenance  of 
testing  for  reliability  and  safety  pur- 
poses There  is  some  credibility  to  reli- 
ability and  safety  arguments,  but  t!..  v 
miss  the  big  picture.  The  big  pictui-  ..- 
that  the  international  community  will 
only  give  credibility  to  a  comprehen 
sive  test  ban.  If  we  are  to  put  a  tighter 
lock,  albeit  an  imperfect  one,  on  the 
nonprollfei'atlon  regime,  a  partial  test 
ban  will  be  of  marginal  significance 
Nonnuclear  countries  are  not  going  to 
give  credence  to  a  nuclear  country  con 
tinulng  testing,  even  for  alleged  sal.  ry 
purposes. 

The  ultimate  irony  of  American 
hard-headedness  on  the  issue  is  that 
our  lead  in  sophisticated  testing  is  so 
large  and  our  technological  ability  to 
extrapolate  proven  data  so  much  vaster 
than  other  nuclear  powers  that  we 
have  the  least  to  gain  and  the  most 
ground  to  give  up  by  legitimatizing  the 
testlng-for-reliability  or  testlng-for- 
safety  rationale. 

In  particular,  the  argument  that 
testing  must  be  continued  for  warhead 
reliability  purposes  has  two  weak- 
nesses: (a)  very  few  tests  have  so  far 
been  made  that  fall  into  this  category, 
which  suggests  the  low  priority  profes- 
sionals in  the  field  place  upon  this 
need:    while    problems    can    arise    with 
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warheads,  the  United  States  has  far 
greater  understanding  and  capacity  to 
deal  with  such  thorough  quality  con- 
trol and  certification  of  parts  without 
further  testing  than  any  other  country: 
and  (bi  presumably  a  test  ban  would 
not  preclude  the  right  of  a  party  to  re- 
place a  warhead  with  a  like-designed 
device.  Thus  if  the  United  States  be- 
came apprehensive  a  given  warhead 
was  in  danger  of  going  out  of  condition. 
we  could  simply  replace  it  without  the 
need  for  further  testing. 

The  only  argument  against  replace- 
ment as  a  testing  substitute  comes 
from  the  nuclear  weapons  labs.  Some 
there  contend  that  technological  ex- 
pertise will  be  lost  if  testing  stops, 
with  the  alleged  inevitable  result  that 
tomorrow's  nuclear  warhead  builders 
will  have  lower  levels  of  competence 
than  those  of  today.  This  argument  is 
self-servingly  defiant  of  the  history  of 
modern  science,  where  knowledge  once 
garnered  is  seldom  lost. 

There  is  greater,  although  not  nec- 
essarily compelling,  argumentation  to 
the  rationale  for  safety  tests,  that  is. 
to  prevent  accidental  explosions  or  re- 
lease of  radiation.  In  the  first  instance. 
many  experts  note  that  the  issue  of  in- 
advertent explosion  has  been  resolved 
through  redundancy  of  safety  features. 
With  regard  to  the  accidental  dispersal 
of  Plutonium  or  enriched  uranium  due 
to  fire  or  plane  crashes,  for  example, 
the  testing  that  is  done  Is  really  of  a 
reliability  nature— because  the  test  is 
to  ensure  that  bomb  encasements  de- 
signed to  prevent  accidents  don't  them- 
selves interfere  with  the  performance 
characteristics  of  the  warhead.  In  any 
regard,  arguments  for  maintaining 
safety  and  reliability  tests  pale  before 
the  dangers  of  accidental  or  Inten- 
tional explosions  by  other  countries 
which  can  be  expected  to  expand  nu- 
clear weapons  development  absent  a 
comprehensive  test  ban.  The  'safety  " 
rationale  simply  cannot  be  considered 
compelling  if  it  leads  to  a  less  safe 
world. 

Here  it  should  be  stressed  that  With 
the  President's  September  1991  arms 
restraint  Initiative  the  total  number  o'' 
safety  tests  needed  may  be  far  less 
than  a  dozen— one  former  prominent 
Labs  scientist  is  now  suggesting  less 
than  a  handful.  If  this  argument  Is  con- 
sidered persuasive  by  the  White  House, 
the  administration  could  consider  an- 
nouncing a  6-month  moratorium  to  be 
followed  by  a  handful  of  tests  exclu- 
sively for  safety— with  the  goal  of  ne- 
gotiation and  signing  of  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  within  a  year. 

From  a  congressional  perspective.  It 
must  be  noted  that  the  executive 
branch  Is  in  danger  of  losing  control  of 
this  issue  to  a  Congress  that  Is  almost 
certain  in  the  not  too  distant  future  to 
legislate  prohibitions  on  funding  for 
further  testing.  Absent  dramatic  desta- 
bilizing changes  In  the  strategic  envi- 
ronment.   It    IH    highly    unlikely    that 
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Congress  will  either  appropriate  the 
billions  of  dollars  it  will  cost  to  rede- 
sign and  reconstruct  our  deteriorating 
nuclear  weapons  manufacturing  facili- 
ties or  continue  to  fund  new  testing. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  administra- 
tion will  have  the  votes  to  sustain  a 
veto  over  legislated  restraints  on  test- 
ing, but  at  minimum  the  executive 
branch  will  become  politically  vulner- 
able if  it  vetoes  a  progressive  common- 
sense  proposal  and  at  worst  look  weak 
if  Congress  overrides,  thus  supplanting 
the  executive  branch  in  national  secu- 
rity as  well  as  environmental  leader- 
ship. 

The  environmental  implications  of 
usage,  accidental  or  otherwise,  of  nu- 
clear weapons  are  profound.  Even  un- 
derground nuclear  testing  carries  with 
it  enormous  environmental  implica- 
tions. In  the  first  instance,  testing  cre- 
ates unusable  national  sacrifice  zones 
that  are  reduced  to  an  environmental 
hazard.  In  addition,  underground  tests, 
particularly  by  less  sophisticated  coun- 
tries, carry  a  risk  that  radioactivity 
may  be  released  through  venting.  Al- 
though the  United  States  has  done  a 
professional  job  since  1970  of  contain- 
ing radiation  associated  with  under- 
ground tests  in  Nevada,  other  countries 
may  not  be  as  thorough.  Hence  the 
concern  with  French  nuclear  testing?  ;n 
Polynesia,  as  well  as  concern  in  Russia 
and  Kazakhstan  with  Moscow's  former 
underground  testing  at  Semipalatinsk 
and  Scandinavian  concerns  about  new 
testing  at  Novaya  Zemlya. 

Because  the  environmental  move- 
ment, at  the  nub.  is  concerned  far  more 
than  with  chlorofluorocarbons,  the  ad- 
ministration has  the  potential  to  es- 
tablish itself  as  a  world  leader  on  envi- 
ronmental as  well  as  arms  control  is- 
sues by  announcing  a  test  ban  initia- 
tive at  the  Rio  Earth  summit,  particu- 
larly if  such  an  initiative  is  coupled 
with  a  resurrection  of  Eisenhower's 
atoms-for-peace  proposal. 

Weapons-grade  material  dismantled 
from  warheads.  Instead,  their  awesome 
destructive  potential  should  be  con- 
verted to  peaceful,  humanitarian  pur- 
poses. 

As  we  all  understand,  arms  control  to 
date  has  dealt  more  with  delivery  sys- 
tems than  warheads.  As  delivery  sys- 
tems are  cut  back,  the  administration 
has  the  opportunity  not  only  to  turn 
swords  into  fewer  swords  but  through  a 
CTB  and  atoms-for-peace.  the  chance 
to  thwart  the  development  of  new  nu- 
clear swords  and  turn  some,  if  not  into 
plowshares,  at  least  *nto  the  energy 
that  will  produce  heat  to  shape  new  in- 
dustrial products  and  light  to  illu- 
minate man's  imaginative  capacities 
to  utilize  them. 

Experts  tell  us  the  technology  is 
available  to  make  such  a  weapons-to- 
energy  conversion  a  reality.  All  that  is 
needed  is  the  political  will  to  make  it 
happen.  If  the  United  States  was  pre- 
pared to  take  such  a  step,  it  would,  as 
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President  Eisenhower  put  it.  be  dedi- 
cating some  of  Its  strength  "to  serve 
the  needs  rather  than  the  fears  of  man- 
kind." 

Strategic  leadership  cannot  be  exer- 
cised in  a  world  of  political  chaos  A 
comprehensive  test  ban  may  well  be 
the  most  anti-anarchy  initiative  that 
the  world  community  can  contemplate 
at  this  time.  Without  action  now.  we 
may  not  have  enough  fingers  and  toes 
to  count  the  number  of  nuclear  powers 
that  couid  develop  by  the  turn  of  the 
century. 


2020 
LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GF.PH.^RDTl.  for  today  and 
the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
medical  reasons. 

Mr.  Bruce  (at  the  request  of  Mr,  Gep- 
hardt i.  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  death  m  the 
family. 

Mr.  ANTHON'i'  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Geph,\RDT).  for  today  through  June  6. 
on  account  of  necessary  leave 


.SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to; 

(The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SOLOMON)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:  i 

Mr,  W.^LKER.  for  60  minutes  each  day. 
on  May  28  and  June  3.  4.  9.  10,  11.  16.  IT. 
and  18. 

Mr.  Le.ach.  for  60  mmutes.  today. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  for  60  minutes,  on  today 
and  on  May  28, 

Mr.  Roberts,  for  5  minutes,  on  May 
28. 

Mr.  Thom.^s  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, on  May  28. 

Mr.  B.^RRETT.  for  5  minutes,  on  May 
28. 

Mr.  Shcster.  for  60  minutes  each 
day.  on  June  8  and  15. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ABERCROMBIE)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  rem.arks  and  include 
extraneous  material:  i 

Mrs.  Unsoeld.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St.^rk.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  ANNUNZio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PANETT.^.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gephardt,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rose,  for  5  minutes,  on  May  28. 

Mr.  Swift,  for  5  minutes,  on  May  28. 

Mr.  Kleczka,  for  5  minutes,  on  May 
28. 

Ms.  Kaptur,  for  5  minutes  each  day. 
today,  and  on  May  28.  June  2,  3.  and  4. 
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Mr.  Gki'HAK[)T.  for  60  minutes  each 
day.  on  May  28.  29.  June  1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  8. 
9.  10,  11.  and  12 

.Mr  MrK'i'HA.  for  60  minutes  each  day. 
on  Juiu'  8  and  .lunf  15 

Mr  GoNZAi.KZ.  fur  60  minutes  each 
day.  on  June  1.  2.  5.  8,  12.  15.  19.  22.  26. 
and  29. 


EXTENSION  OF   KKMAHK.S 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 

revise  and  extend  remarks  wa.s  tjrranted 
to: 

(The   folluwinK   Members  lat   the   re- 
quest of  Mr    Solomon)  and  to  mclude 

e.xtraneiius  matter:) 
Ml'   VVki.do.m. 


Mr 

GKKA.s 

Mr 

MrDADK. 

Mr 

Lknt  in  two  instances. 

Mr 

OlNr.RlCH. 

Mr 

,  Fish. 

Mr 

Hkkkutkr. 

Mr 

Kmkrson. 

Mr 

f'A.MpBELL  of  California. 

Mr 

FlKI.DS. 

Mr 

SCHAEFKK. 

Mr 

Sc-HULZK. 

Mr. 

RIGGS. 

Mr. 

MCEWEN 

Mr. 

Gai,i,o. 

Mr 

Hekc.kr. 

Mr. 

HfH:GHTON. 

Mr 

MlCHKL. 

Mr. 

CRA.N'E. 

Ms 

Ros-LKirrtNF.N  in  six  insUinces. 

crh 

e   following'   Members  (at   the   re- 

quest 

of  Mr.  Abercrombie)  and  to  in- 

elude  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr. 

Skelton  in  three  Instances. 

Mr. 

I.ANTO.s  in  two  instances. 

Mr. 

Fai.komavakga  in  five  instances. 

Mr. 

COLORAiX). 

Mr. 

JONTZ. 

Mr. 

Reed. 

Mr. 

Mazzou. 

Mr 

Lkvine  of  California. 

Mr 

SIKORSKI. 

Mi- 

SCHl'.MER. 

Mr 

SMITH  of  Florida. 

Mr, 

Ha. Mil. TON. 

Mr. 

Foley 

Mr 

I>E  lAT.O. 

Mr 

Fasc-ki.l  in  two  Instances. 

Mr 

ArKE  R.MAN. 

Mr 

Ro.srKNKOWSKI. 

Mr 

Hl.ACKWELL. 

Mi- 

I'ANETTA. 

Mrs 

Boxer. 

Mr 

SCHEUER. 

Mi- 

I'AVNE of  New  .Jersey. 

ni  r 

SYNAR. 

Mr 

SERRANO. 

Mr 

Mavroules. 

SFN.-X'I'F   BILLS  KlJ-'KBRFn 

BiU.s  of  Lhf  Senate  nt  the  lolluwin^; 
titles  were  taken  fmiii  i  he  Spt^aker's 
table  and.  iindtM-  thf  rule,  referred  as 
follows 

S  1216.  An  U.LI  Lo  provide  for  ihe  adjust- 
ment of  status  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  certain  nationals  of  the 


I'eople  s  Republic  of  China  unless  conditions 
permit  their  return  in  safety  to  that  foreign 
slate,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

S.  1731  An  act  to  establish  the  policy  of 
United  States  with  respect  to  Hong  Kong, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

S  2245  An  act  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
implementation  of  the  settlement  agreement 
reached  between  the  Pueblo  de  Cochiti  and 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  under  the 
authority  of  Public  Law  100-202;  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 

S  2780  An  act  to  amend  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  1985  to  remove  certain  easement  re- 
quirements under  the  conservation  reserve 
program,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 


ENROLLKI)  BILL  SIGNED 

.Mr  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following?  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R  4990.  An  act  rescinding  certain  budget 
authority 


SENATE  ENKuLLKI)  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S.  870.  An  act  to  authorize  inclusion  of  a 
tract  of  land  In  the  Golden  Gate  National 
Recreation  Area.  California. 

8.  2569.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary continuation  in  office  of  the  current 
Deputy  Security  Advisor  on  a  flag  officer 
grade  In  the  Navy. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LEACH.  Madam  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday.  May  28.  1992.  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMML  MCATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3579.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  -The  Rural  Telephone  Loan 
Credit  Quality  Act  of  1992";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture 

3680  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  notification  that  the  De- 
partment Intends  to  offer  for  lease  two  naval 
vessels  to  the  Republic  of  Korea,  pursuant  to 
10  U  S.C.  7307(b)(2).  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

3581  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  notification  that  the  De- 
partment intends  to  offer  for  lease  a  naval 
vessel  to  the  Republic  of  Korea,  pursuant  to 
10  U.S.C  7307lb)(2);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

3582  A  letter  from  the  Office  of  General 
Counsel.   Department  of  Defense,   transmit- 


ting a  draft  ofpropowd  legislation  to  amend 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  aid  certain 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  who  are 
evacuated  from  areas  outside  the  United 
States,  or  other  places  designated  by  the 
President:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

3583.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  notice  of  Final  Prior- 
ity—Demonstration Projects  for  the  Integra- 
tion of  Vocational  and  Academic  Learning 
Program  (Model  Tech-Prep  Education 
Projects),  pursuant  to  20  U  S.C  1232(d)(li:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

3584.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  notification  of  a  proposed  li- 
cense for  the  exfxjrt  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment sold  commercially  to  Korea  (Transmit- 
tal No.  ore  17  92 1,  pursuant  to  22  U  S  C. 
2776(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3585.  A  letter  from  the  Solicitor.  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  annual  report  in  compliance  with  the 
Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during  the 
calendar  year  1991.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552b(j);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

3586.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  I>abor. 
transmitting  the  quarterly  report  on  the  ex- 
penditure and  need  for  worker  adjustment 
assistance  training  funds  under  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974.  during  the  quarter  ending  March 
30.  1992.  pursuant  to  19  U.S.C  2296(a)(2);  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3587  A  letter  from  the  Office  of  Thrift  Su- 
pervision, transmitting  the  Office's  1991  An- 
nual Consumer  Report  to  Congress,  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  Energy  and  Commerce 


REPUiiTS  oi-  I'oNLMrriKKS  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  '•  i  ;•  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  ;•  .:vnii  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  KOSTFNKdWSKI:  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Mean.s  H  R  4727  A  hill  to  extend  the 
emergency  unemployment  compensation 
program,  to  revise  the  trigger  provisions 
contained  in  the  extended  unemployment 
compensation  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
ptises:  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  102-536.  Pt. 
1 ).  Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  CON\'ERS:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  on  They  Went  Thataway: 
The  .Strange  Case  of  Marc  Rich  and  Pincus 
Green  (Kept  im  MT<.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  CON'^'ER.S  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  on  Coins,  Contracting, 
and  Chicanery-  Treasury  and  Justice  Depart- 
ments Fail  to  Coordinate  (Rept.  102-538)  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union 


BII 


LS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 
.-j  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 


PUBLIC 

Under  c  laiisi 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  inin)du<,-ed  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  5266.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  to  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance  to  expand  the 
capacity  of  correctional  facilities  in  the 
States,  increase  programs  for  major  offend 
ers  and  parolees,  and  for  other  purposes, 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
and  Ways  and  Means. 


B.v  Mr  CONYERS: 
H  R  5267  A  bill  to  address  the  Haitian  ref- 
ugee crisis.  t«  express  United  States  support 
for  the  restoration  of  democratic  constifa- 
tional  government  in  Haiti,  to  grant  tem- 
porary protected  status  to  Haitians  until 
such  a  government  is  restored,  to  terminate 
the  migrant  interdiction  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Haiti,  and  to  direct 
the  President  to  establish  expanded  process- 
ing facilities  for  Haitians  seeking  refuge; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and 
the  ,IadRiary 

By  Mr,  DkFAZIO  ifor  himself.  Mr  .M:- 
NKTA  and  Mrs  BoxERi 
H  R  S268,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
.Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  establish  deadlines 
relating  to  the  issuance  of  rules  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  .Aviation  .Admin- 
istration, and  for  other  purpcses,  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation 

By  Ms    (),\KAR  ifor  herself.  Mr    Rosk, 
Mr.  RoBKRTs.  Mr.  Klkczka,  Mr   KoL- 
tkr,    Mr     Manton.    Mr     Ri  sso.    Mr 
DlCKlN.soN.  Mr.  Thomas  of  California, 
and  Mr   PA.si-rrrA  r 
H  R   .i269   A  bill  to  add  to  the  area  in  which 
the  Capitol  Police  have  law  enforcement  aa- 
thority.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  .Administration 

By   Mr    ROSTENKOWSKI  ifor  himself. 
and  Mr   GRADIsoni: 
H  K   .=)270   A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  iif  1986  to  improve  the  application 
of  the  tax  laws  to  .American  businesses  when 
operating  abroad,   to  eliminate  the  deferral 
of  t,ix  on  income  of  controlled  foreign  cor- 
porations,   and    for    other    purposes:    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   PA'^'NK  of  Virginia: 
H.H    5271.  .A  bill  to  authorize  the  National 
Park  Service  to  provide  funding  to  assist  in 
the   restoration,   reconstruction,   rehabilita- 
tion, preservation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
historic  buildings  known  as    -Poplar  Forest" 
in  Bedford  County,  VA,  designed,  built,  and 
lived  in  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  .Affairs. 

By  Mr   PANETTA: 
H  R   5272    A  bill  to  require  a  balanced  Fed- 
eral budget  by  fiscal  year  1997  and  each  year 
thereafter,  achieve  significant  deficit  reduc- 
tion in  fiscal  year  1993  and  each  year  through 
1997.  establish  a  Board  of  Estimates,  require 
the  President's  budget  and  the  congressional 
budget  process  to  meet  specified  deficit  re- 
duction  and   balance    recjuirements.   enforce 
those  requirements  through  a  multiyear  con- 
gre.ssional  budget  process  and.  if  necessary, 
sequestration,  and  for  other  purposes;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, Ways  and  Means,  and  Rules. 
By  Mr   SUNDQUIST 
H  R   5273,  A  hill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  strengthen  those  provisions  relating 
to    preventing    the    circumvention    of   anti- 
dumping and  countervailing  duty  orders;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  .Means 
By  Mr   WISE: 
H  R    5274.  .A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  nondisclo- 
sure  by   the  U  S    Postal   Service  of  lists  of 
names  and  addresses  in  its  possession:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr    WVDEN  ifor  himself,   and   Mr 

RICHARDSON): 

H  Con  Res  325.  Concurrent  resolution 
concerning  the  establishment  of  a  bilateral 
commission  of  the  environment  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on   Foreign   Affairs.   Ways  and 


.Means.  Energy  and  Commerce,  and  Pubiic 
Works  and  Transportation, 
By  Mr  COSTELLO 
H  Con,  Res.  326.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  must  ne- 
gotiate a  tough  but  fair  multilateral  trade 
agreement  regarding  steel  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

450.  By  the  SPE.AKER  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii, relative  to  the  right  of  the  Hawaiian 
people  to  sovereignty  and  self-determina- 
tion: to  the  Com.mittee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

451.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  relative  to 
the  beating  of  Rodney  G.  King:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

452  .Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Missouri,  rel- 
ative to  the  right  of  free  expression;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

453.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Missouri,  rel- 
ative to  Veterans  Administration  disability 
compensation:  to  the  Com.m.ittee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  c  lause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr  RAHALL  introduced  a  bill  iH.R.  5275) 
for  the  relief  of  Rola  Alami  Zaki.  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


Ekdrkich. 


G:.ICKMAN 

Glickman. 
Mr.  Taylor 


Bonior. 

WI^E.  .Mr  Lewis 

R(3SE. 


Rinaldo.   an<: 


Mr 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  .sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  110:  Mr.  Jo.vTZ. 

H.R.  127:  Mr.  SIKORski. 

H-R.  237:  Mr.  Kildke  and  .Mr 

H.R.  327    Mr    ZiMMKR. 

H  R,  .589:  Mr.  Kort:TSK!, 

H  R.  722-  Mr.  Wydkn  and  Mr 

H  R.  723:  Mr,  WYDKN  and  Mr 

H.R,   886:   Ms    Dakar  and   Mr.  Taylor  of 


.Mississippi 

H.R.  977-  ,Mr.  Shavs. 

H  R-  1213-  Mr.  Panetta. 

H  R.  1497-  Mr   FisH  and  Mr 

H  R   1515   Mr.  PKNNY 

H  R,  1573-  Mr.  Hefner,  .Mr, 
of  Georgia.  Mr,  LaUGHLIN.  and  Mr 

H  R,  1637:  Mr.  RaHaLL. 

H.R.  1799  Mr.  Nkal  of  North  Carolina. 

H  R.  2104:  Mr,  Gradlson. 

H  R.  2aT,5   Mr.  John.ston  of  Florida. 

H  R,  2559:  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Florida. 

H  R   2782-  Mr,  Mo.alKLEY.  Mr.  CosTELLO.  Mr, 
Early,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr,  Markey 

H  R       2872:       Ms,       MoLINARl       and       Mr 
Hochbrleckner, 

H  R.  2906-  Mr.  Fl.sH. 

H.R.  3195:  Mr,  Evans. 

H.R.  3198:  Mr.  Fazio  and  Mr.  McMillen  of 
Maryland. 

H.R.  3236   Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  and 
Mr.  Fish, 

H.R.    3250-    Mr     Walsh.    Mrs.    Collins    of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

H  R,  3518   Mr.  Wylie  and  Mr   Spratt. 


Mr 


M.' 


H  R 

3949: 

Mr 

H  R 

3994 

Mr 

H  R 

4025 

Mr 

H  R 

4045 

Mr 

H  R. 

4083 

Mr 

H.R. 

4192; 

Mr 

Mr 
Mr. 


Dy.mally.  Mr    Kleczka.  and 
Jones 


H.R.  3538:  Mr   Fawell. 

H  R.  3542   Mr  Guarini. 

H.R   3545   Mr.  SiKORSKI 

H  R.    3555     .Mr     FIELDS,    Mr. 
Mr   Franks  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  3605-  Mr.  Kasich. 

H.R-  366C  Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut 

H  R.  3675    Mr    Penny.  Mr,  Foglietta. 
AcKERMAN.  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino 

H  R.  3689-  Mr.  Wise  and  .Mr.  English. 

H.R,  3725:  Mr  Cox  of  California 

H.R    3838    Mr.  Martinez.  .Mr    Inhofe, 
L:\-iNGSTON.  and  Mr,  Ray 

H.R.  3871,  Mr    KopETSKl.  Mr    W.^xmaN 
Frost.  .Mr   Hyde.  Mrs    Lowky  of  New  YcrK, 
and  Mr.  SOLARZ 

H.R   3939:  Mr.  Mineta  and  Mrs   .Morell.\. 
Schvmer 
ZIMMER 

Kasich 

BoRSKi  and  Mr  Jacobs. 

Gl-ARINL 

Stark.  Mr    McDervott.  Mr. 
Dlrbin.  and  Ms   Oakak 

H.R.  4246   Mr,  CRAMER 

H.R   4256:  Mr   SiKORSKi.  Mr   William; 
Lancaster.    Mr     Espy.    Mr     Po.shard 
,Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mr   Payne  of  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  and  Mrs   Mink. 

H.R  4464  .Mr.  Espy.  Mr,  PosHaRD.  Mr  Be- 
RELTER.  and  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakou. 

H.R.  4472   Mr.  Klug  and  Mr  Carper. 

H.R  4490  Mr.  Williams.  Mrs  P.»,tterson. 
Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia,  and  .Mr  Lewis  of 
Florida. 

H,R.  4688    Mr 
Mr.  Stark 

H  R,  4729:  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr   Ev.vns.  Mr 
of  Georgia,  and  Mrs   Schroeder 

H.R.  4742   Mr.  Horton  and  .Mrs   M:nk, 

H,R.  4755  Mr.  LANCASTER.  .Mr  H.'^RRIS.  Mr 
Weber.  Mr.  Esi'Y.  Mr.  Posh.ard.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South 
Dakota.  Mr  Taylor  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Mr.  Baker 

H  R.  4790  Mr  Penny.  Mr  Ravenel.  Mr 
Sabo.  Mr.  Ca.mpbell  of  Colorado.  Ms.  Kap- 
TUR,  Mr  Towns.  Mr  Rahall.  Mr  Horton. 
Mr  Vander  Jagt.  Mr,  Dicks,  and  Mr  Kyl 

H.R.  4831    Mr,  JENKINS. 

H.R.  4918,  Mr   Ge.jdenson. 

H.R  49'29   Ms   HORN. 

H  R  4930  Mr  Clinger,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr  Petri.  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  Mr 
Riggs 

H.R.  4983:  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  Mr  OXLEY, 
Mr  Emerson.  Mr.  G<:)ss.  Mr   Ridge.  Mr  D,\N- 

NE.MEYER.    Mr.    CtNNINOHAM.    Mr.    DORNAN    of 

California.  Mr.  Lowery  of  California,  Mr 
Taylor  of  Missi.ssippi.  Mr,  Skeen.  Mr  Pe- 
terson of  Minnesota.  Mr  Glickman.  Mr  Ar- 
cher. Mr  Ka.sich.  Mr  Hyde.  Mr.  Boehner. 
Mr  RiGGs.  Mr  HoB.sON.  and  Mr  Gingrich. 

H.R,  .5010   Mr   Gaydos 

H.R,  5013:  Mr   Evans  and  Mr   Markev 

H.R.  5024,  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr  Kopetskl  Mr 
Wise,  Mr.  Weldon.  Mr  McNllty.  Mr.  '^'OfNG 
of  Florida.  .Ms  Norton.  Mr  Wylie.  Mr. 
Skelton.  .Mr  Maktin.  and  Mr  Slattery. 

H.R.  5026   Ms,  NORTON 

H,R.  5039   Mrs.  Unsoeld 

H.R.  5056:  Mr   Neal  of  North  Carolina 

H.R.  5075:  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  Colorado.  Mr 
Towns.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr  Horton.  and  Mrs.  M:nk 

H.R.  5109:  Mr,  HUGHES  and  Mr  Rhodes 
5:13  Mr   Penny  and  Mr  Emer,son, 
5178  Ms,  Long. 

5194:  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr    Fawell, 
of  New  York,  and  Mr  Barrett 

5216:       Mr,       HOUGHTON.       AND 


H.R 
H.R 
H  R 

Lowey 

H.R 
Santorum. 

H  R.  5234   Mr.  BusT.\.v.\NTE  and  Mr   Fields. 

H.R.  5240:  Mr.  Pallone  and  Mr    Richard- 

-SON. 


Mr 


MR 
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H    I    K.'^    JLt7    Mr    PANtrrTA 

H  .1    Hf.s    £W    Ms    SNOWK 

H  .J    Res   367    Mr   Kasrh 

H  J  Res  :S1  Mr  Hamii.ths,  Mr  Fazio,  Mr 
Dickinson.  Mrs  Pattkhson.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr 
BKVii.i..  Mr  PicKl.K.  Mr  BKNNKTr.  Mr  Fk- 
TKKSON   of  KlDrula.    Mr     AI'CI.KGATF..   Mr    Reg- 

i.i.A.  Mr    iKKi.AMi,  Mr    Vknto.  Mr    Kasceli,. 
and  Mr  Camc 

H  J    R^-s   397   Mr   Kllg 

H  J.  Res  411  Mr  YofNG  of  Alaska.  Mr 
Voi.KMER.  and  Ms   Snowe 

H  J  Res  4-15  Mr  LEACH.  Mr.  EARLY,  Mr 
Vento.  Mr  Kkanks  of  Connecticut.  Mr 
Lest.  Mr  Rhodes.  Mr  Kleczka.  Mr  Jen- 
kins. Mrs  Bykon.  Mr  DE  la  Garza.  Mr.  BoR- 
^Ki  Mr  SisisKV.  Mr  Chandler.  Mr  C.\rdin. 
Mr  Rohrabacher.  Mr  Bevii.l.  Mr  Dicks. 
Mr  Brown,  Ms  Long.  Mr  Matsli.  Mr 
Montgo.very,  Mr  S.mith  of  Florida.  Ms  Kap- 
TLR.  Mr  Saxton.  Mr  Kanjorski,  Mr  Payne 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr  Vander  J.agt,  Mr  An- 
drews of  New  .lerse.v.  Mr.  Wise.  Mrs.  Lowey 
of  New  Yorlt.  Mr  KiLDEE,  Mr  AcCoiN.  Mr 
DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr  Chaf'Man.  Mrs. 
MoRELi.A.  Mr  SoLARZ,  Mr  Engel.  Mr. 
Henry,  Mr  Natcher,  Mr  Packard,  Mr  Doo- 
LiTri.E,  Mr  Walsh.  Ms.  Slacghter.  Mr 
Martin.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  .Mav 
ROiu.ES.  Mr  Kennedy.  Mrs  Bentley,  Mr 
Broomkield.  Mr  Brewster.  Mr  Conyers. 
Mr.  Panetta.  Mr   Pallosk.  and  Mr.  Porter. 

H.J.  Res  455   Mr  Giarini. 

H  J.  Res.  470:  Mr  Binning  and  Mr  Levinf. 
of  California 

H.J.  Res  478  Mr  Tai vis.  Mr  LaFalce. 
Mr.  Le.nt.  Mr  Horion.  Mr  Franks  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr  ChaI'Man.  Mr  Jefferson,  Mr 
BiLiRAKis.  Mr  Jones  of  Georgia.  Mr 
TORRICELLI.  and  Mr    CoBLE. 

H  J  Res  482  Mr  RrdreicH,  Mr  PosHARD, 
Mr  McGrath,  Mr  Mc.MlLl.EN  of  Maryland, 
Mr  SERRANO,  Mr  Franks  of  Connecticut, 
Mr  Chm'MAN,  .Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  PaXon,  Mr 
McHcGH,  Mr  Fish,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  and 
Mr   Hi  IYER 

H   Con   Res.  308:  Mr.  McCloskey. 

H.  Con  Res  309  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr  An- 
thony, and  Mr  Gilchrest. 

H.  Con  Res.  316  Mr  Bruce.  Mr.  Yates, 
Mr.  ToRRiCELLl.  Mr.  Levise  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Ackerman. 


H  Res.  3h!    Mr   Lehma.v  of  California. 

H  Res  372  Mr  Saxton.  Mr  Owens  of  New 
York.  Mr  Gilman.  and  Mr  Torricelli. 

H  Res  399  Mrs.  Be.vtley,  Mr  Fish,  Mr 
Frost,  and  Mr   Machtley 

H    Res   44H    M:    W    :  >■  ,tnd  Mr.  SOLARZ. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows: 

H  R   5253   .Mr   Roevfr 
H  J    Res  490   Mr    i<    .  v^  . 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H  R   5006 
By  Mr  DICKS 
-At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section' 

SKC.         M  (  I.K.AH    S.\KFI->    IN    K.VSTKRV    KIHOI'E 
\M)  nil-    K)RMH(  SOVIET  I  \i()N 

(a»  Findings.    The  Con^resti  finds  that 

(1)  the  Chernobyl  nuclear  reactor  accident 
on  April  26.  1986.  has  resulted  in  $283  to  J352 
billion  worth  of  damage,  with  more  than 
4,000,000  people  still  living  on  land  contami- 
nated with  radiation: 

(2)  there  are  16  Chernobyl-type  RBMK  reac- 
tors now  operating  in  Russia,  Ukraine,  and 
Lithuania,  all  of  which  have  faulty  designs, 
poor  construction,  and  dangerously  lax  and 
outdated  operating  procedures: 

<3>  there  are  dozens  of  Soviet-designed  re- 
actors now  operating  In  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  former  Soviet  Union  with  poor  construc- 
tion and  la.x  and  outdated  operating  proce- 
dures: 

(4»  a  serious  nuclear  reactor  accident  in 
one  of  the  newly  freed  states  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  the  former  Soviet  Union  would  seri- 
ously exacerbate  these  states'  difficult 
progress  towards  economic  recovery  and 
could  lead  to  political  instability: 


(51  retrofitting  the  KHMK  reactors  with 
modern  Western  safety  equipment  will  result 
in  only  marginal  safety  improvements  at 
great  expense:  and 

(61  alternative  power  sources,  such  as  natu- 
ral gas  turbines,  and  modern  energy  effi- 
ciency measures  and  technologies  could  dis- 
place the  need  for  much  of  the  power  which 
these  reactors  provide. 

(b)  United  States  Policy— It  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President  should  under- 
take bilateral  and  multilateral  initiatives, 
including  trade  initiatives,  to- 
il) assist  in  bringing  on  line  enough  re- 
placement power  and  modern  energy  effi- 
ciency measures  and  technologies  in  the 
states  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  So- 
viet Union  so  that  the  RBMK  reactors  may 
be  shut  down  as  soon  as  possible  and  placed 
in  stable  condition  to  prevent  radiological 
contamination: 

(2)  assist  the  states  of  Eiastem  Europe  and 
the  former  Soviet  Union  in  upgrading  their 
other  nuclear  reactors  to  Western  standards 
of  safety  and  in  ensuring  that  all  of  their  nu- 
clear reactors  receive  routine  maintenance 
and  repairs: 

(3i  encourage  and  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  Russia  and  Ukraine  to  enact  domes- 
tic legislation  governing  nuclear  reactor 
safety: 

(4)  negotiate  formal  agreements  for  nu- 
clear cooperation  with  Russia  and  Ukraine: 

i5)  identify  nuclear  safety  research  as  a 
principal  focus  of  the  soon-to-be  created  nu- 
clear science  center  in  Ukraine:  and 

(6»  make  greater  resources  available  to  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  pro- 
mote programs  of  nuclear  safety  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

(C)  Report'ng  Require.ment  — Not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  President  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  report  with  a  systematic  assessment 
of  the  nuclear  reactor  safety  situation  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
with  a  description  of  specific  bilateral  and 
multilateral  initiatives  the  Administration 
is  taking  and  plans  to  take  to  addre.ss  these 
nuclear  safety  Issues. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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HONDHINC;  DENNIS  RIVERA 

HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

'  'F  NK^".    MKXICI. 
!.N  THK  IKjrsE  OK  REPRESt.NT.^TIVK.S 

Mr  RICHARDSON  Mr  Speaker,  with  His- 
panics  expected  to  be  the  largest  minority  in 
this  country  by  the  year  2010.  it  is  little  wonder 
why  more  and  more  Hispanics  are  beirig  elect- 
ed to  local.  State,  and  Federal  office.  But  serv- 
ing in  elected  public  office  is  not  the  only  way 
Hispanics  can  improve  their  community's  qual- 
ity of  life  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  powerlul  and 
successful  Hispanics  m  the  Nation  is  the  head 
of  a  health  care  labor  union  in  New  York,  Den- 
nis Rivera 

Not  only  has  Mr  Rivera  been  able  to  forge 
coalitions  and  reach  compromise  in  an  effort 
to  improve  working  conditions  for  his  mem- 
bers, but  this  lalx)r  leader  continuously  and 
aggressively  also  stresses  the  importance  of  a 
strong,  viable,  and  working  health  care  sys- 
tem His  efforts  and  broad  based  philosophy  is 
drawing  considerable  praise. 

The    New    York    Times    Magazine    recently 
featured  Mr   Rivera  on  its  cover  and  described 
in  a  flattering  article  the  trials  and  tribulations 
of  his  young  career    I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
review  the  following  article  so  that  they  can 
better  understand  and  appreciate  a  rising  star 
in  America's  growing  Hispanic  political  move- 
ment. 
jFrom  the  New  York  Time.'^  Mapazine.  Mav 
10.  1992) 
.^k  NKW  FaCL  KOli  .Amkuican  Labiik 
(By  Sam  Robert.-^i 

Dennis  Rivera  is  in  a  hurry  .sporting  his 
distinctive  Indiana  Jones-style  fedora  with  a 
tiny  hole  in  the  crease  and  lugging  a  bulging, 
battered  leather  satchel,  he  charges  into  a 
Capitol  Hill  hotel  late  for  the  first  formal 
session  of  a  national  Hispanic  political  fund- 
raising  committee.  He  f)auses  briefly  in  the 
hotel  lobby  to  greet  friends  from  New  York, 
then  tries  to  slip  unnoticed  into  the  base- 
ment ballroom  where  the  meeting  of  nearly 
three  dozen  political  figures  has  already 
begun. 

Instead,  to  a  rousing  ovation,  he  is  ushered 
to  the  only  vacant  seat  at  the  head  of  a  U- 
shaped  table,  next  to  Gloria  Molina,  the 
newly  elected  Los  Angeles  County  super- 
visor Later  that  day,  his  attempt  to  duck 
out  of  a  Georgetown  cocktail  party  i.-- 
thwarted  by  another  ovation.  In  between,  in 
a  series  of  ^leetln^;s  and  meals,  as  self-con- 
scious Rivera  is  lionized  by  speaker  after 
speaker  Al  luni-h.  Bill  Richardson,  the 
Democrat u  Representative  irom  New  Me.x- 
ico.  who  heads  Hispanic  PAC  U.S.A..  limits 
his  introdut  tions  to  elected  officials,  with 
one  exception.  "Dennis  may  not  be  an  elect- 
ed official,"  Richardson  says,  "but  he  con- 
trols atX)ut  nine  million  votes." 

That's  about   nine  million   more   than   Ri 
vera  c  ontrolled  just  seven  years  ago.  when  he 
was  left  broke  and  in  tears  after  beintr  dis- 
missed   from   his  J270-a-month   job  wheelint; 


patients  through  the  halls  of  Beth  Israel 
Medical  Center  m  .Manhattan.  Today,  the 
slight,  mustachioed  41-year-old  college  drop- 
out, already  a  potent  force  in  New  York  poli- 
tics, is  rapidly  becoming  a  muscular  na- 
tional presence.  His  emergence  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  because  it  is  built  on  two 
shaky  foundations— orKanized  labor  and  the 
fractured  Hispanic  community. 

,\s  head  of  the  nation's  largest  union  local 
for  health-cai'e  workers.  Rivera  has  vigor- 
ously injected  his  voice  into  partisan  poli- 
tics. "Our  ability  to  win  good  contracts  is  di- 
rectly dependent  on  the  politics  of  health 
care  in  our  country,"  he  says,  speaking  with 
a  pronounced  Spanish  accent. 

But  Rivera  aspires  to  be  something  more 
than  an  effective  advocate  of  better  salaries, 
ijenefits  and  working  conditions  for  his  mem- 
bers, most  of  whom  are  poor  black  and  His- 
panic wom.en.  If  his  demands  are  met^ — as 
now  seems  likely— before  the  year  is  out.  his 
Local  1199  of  the  Drug.  Hospital  and  Health 
Care  Employees  Union,  with  its  lOO.IXX)  men.- 
bers.  will  rejoin  the  .■\FLr-CIO  and  forge  a  !o:- 
midable  coalition  with  600.000  other  health- 
care employees  in  39  states.  The  proposed 
.■\merican  Conference  of  Health  Care  Work- 
ers would  comprise  Rivera's  union  and  the 
health-care  units  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  State.  County  and  Municipal  Employ- 
ees, representing  government  workers,  and 
the  Service  Employees  International  Union, 
most  of  whose  members  are  in  the  private 
sector.  As  executive  vice-president.  Rivera 
would  be  in  day-to-day  charge  of  the  con- 
ference, which  he  expects  to  give  him  a  na- 
tional platform,  especially  in  health-care 
policy. 

"He's  maybe  the  best  piece  of  talent 
around  in  the  labor  movement."  says  Victor 
Gotbaum,  the  former  municipal  union  leader 
in  Chicago  and  New  York.  Rivera  is  also  a 
vice  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Com- 
mittee in  New  York,  where  he  helped  fashion 
the  diverse  coalition  that  elected  David  N. 
Dinkins  as  New  York  City's  first  black 
Mayor  in  1989. 

Rivera  is  also  the  brightest  new  star  in 
Hispanic  politics,  although  his  ambition  to 
speak  for  the  nation's  exploding  Hispanic 
population  may  be  harder  to  realize.  Few 
Hispanic  leaders  have  even  tried  to  develop  a 
national  following,  and  fewer  yet  have  suc- 
ceeded. The  reasons  are  plain 

While  Hispanic  .Americans  will  account  for 
about  one-tenth  of  the  nation's  population 
by  the  decades  end.  almost  one  in  three  His- 
panic adults  are  not  yet  citizens.  Many  oth- 
ers are  too  young  to  vote.  And  many  are  dis- 
persed not  just  geographically  but  cul- 
turally—by country  of  origin— so  their  influ- 
ence has  been  confined  to  discrete  areas.  As 
a  result.  Hispanic  political  representation  is 
paltry,  with  less  than  1  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's 300.000  elected  officials  of  Hispanic  ori- 
gin. 

In  the  labor  movement,  lew  Hispanic  lead- 
ers stand  out  beyond  Cesar  Chavez,  the  65- 
year-old  head  of  the  farmworkers  whose 
membership— like  that  o!  Jack  Otero's 
Transportation  Communications  Inter- 
national Union— is  much  narrower  than 
Rivera's.  Local  1199  represents  40.000  service 
and     maintenance     workers.     33.000     profes- 


sional, technical  and  clerical  employees. 
18.500  home  care  workers.  4.500  registered 
nurses.  4.000  pharmacists  and  15  doctors— a 
pyramidal  slice  of  the  nation's  fastest-grow- 
ing industry 

Back  at  the  H;spa.-iic  Political  .^iction 
Committee  meeting  il  Washington,  Rivera 
and  .■\ndy  Hernandez  of  the  Southwest  Voter 
Registration  Education  project  are  lament- 
ing the  decision  of  New  York's  Governor. 
Mario  M.  Cuomo,  to  skip  the  Presidential 
race  because  of  budget  problems  m  Albany. 
The  Governor  is  among  the  few  people  m 
public  life  who  approach  the  moral  threshold 
that  defines  Rivera's  heroes. 

"Will  he  get  a  budget"  "  Hernandez  asks 
hopefully 

■Well.  It's  a  contradiction.  "  Rivera  replies. 
"Some  of  us  are  fighting  like  hell  against 
the  budget  he  wants  '  Nudged  by  the  Rev. 
Jesse  Jackson.  Rive.'-a  eventually  endorsed 
Edmund  G.  Brown  Jr 

Rivera's  election  to  the  presidency  of 
Local  1199  m  1989  marked  the  culmination  of 
a  ;2-year  association  with  the  union,  during 
which  he  went  from  hotshot  organizer  to 
hated,  "disloyal"  rival  of  Doris  Turner,  a 
former  president  of  the  union  who  had  Ri- 
vera fired  several  times  m  an  effort  to  si- 
lence himi.  He  has  evolved  into  a  canny  cru- 
sader, who  plunges  headfirst  into  every  fight 
that  he  believes  needs  to  be  fought,  I  have 
tried  to  be  a  little  more  patient.  "  he  says 
"On  the  other  hand,  my  contempt  for  some 
of  the  political  process  has  increased." 

The  transition  from  struggling,  down- 
trodden outsider  to  inside  political  operator 
promises  to  be  difficult  for  Rivera,  who  is  a 
curious  mix  of  idealistic.  60's-style  liberal 
and  tough,  blunt-speaking  realist  who 
■doesn't  hesitate  to  take  on  liberalism's  sa- 
cred cows.  In  fact,  he  is  unsparing  in  his  crit- 
icism of  organized  labor,  and  particularly  of 
Its  leadership. 

But  his  character-authentic,  and  certainly 
in  tune  with  the  populist  90s — is  also  his 
greatest  strength.  As  Basil  Paterson.  a 
former  New  York  City  deputy  mayor  who  is 
Local  1199's  lawyei  and  a  key  adviser,  says  of 
Rivera  "He  views  things  as  an  outsider  even 
when  he's  an  insider.' 

Leaving  a  union  rally  at  Columbia-Pres- 
bytenan  Medical  Center  in  Washington 
Heights.  Rivera  m.uses  about  how  far  he  has 
come  in  the  15  years  since  he  emigrated  from 
his  native  Puerto  Rico.  "More  people  work 
at  this  hospital.  "  he  says,  'than  live  in  m.y 
hometown," 

He  was  raised  m  the  small,  rural  town  of 
.■\ibonito.  where  his  parents  met  while  his 
Liish-.\merican  lather  was  scouting  for  non- 
union sites  for  a  women's  underwear  factory, 
(The  factory  was  built,  and  his  father  stayed 
on  as  the  manager,!  Throughout  his  youth, 
Rivera  showed  little  interest  m  pwlitics.  pre- 
ferring baseball  and  basketball.  That  phase 
ended  abruptly  when  he  was  drafted  during 
the  Vietnam  War.  "When  I  said  I  wasr/t 
going,  it  wasn't  for  political  reasons."  he  re- 
calls With  his  usual  candor.  "I  didn't  want  to 
die.  " 

While  he  regained  his  student  deferment, 
the  process  changed  his  outlook.  He  em,- 
braced  the  socialist  agenda  of  his  draft-re- 
sistant   counselors    and    joined    the    Puerto 
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Rican  Independence  Party  (he  now  generally 
favors  continued  commonwealth  status  i. 
Fired  by  his  discovery  of  social  injustice,  he 
eventually  quit  college  several  credits  short 
of  graduation  and  devoted  himself  full  time 
to  labor  organlzlnK. 

In  those  early  days.  Rivera  wa.s  lonK  on  en- 
thusiasm but  short  on  experience  and  street 
smarts.  At  a  rally  of  psychiatric  workers  in 
San  Juan,  he  was  jailed  for  spitting  at  the 
hospitals  boss.  Soon  after,  he  orKanized  a 
walkout  of  San  Juan  garbage  men— without 
bothering  to  tell  the  garbage  men.  "We  had 
already  mobilized  the  media  and  we  got  to 
the  garage  at  4  a.m."  he  recalls.  "We  said  we 
needed  to  strike  There  was  silence.  So  we 
called  It  off. 

'Small  detail."  he  says  wryly.  "You  can- 
not do  a  strike  without  the  workers  "  That 
lesson  learned,  he  helped  build  unions  of 
health-care  workers  and  municipal  employ- 
ees that  still  endure  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Rivera  came  to  New  York  in  1977.  pri- 
marily to  accompany  his  girlfriend,  a  medi- 
cal intern  who  had  applied  for  residency  in  a 
Brooklyn  hospital.  They  married,  had  a  son. 
Jaime,  now  11  years  old.  and  were  divorced 
in  1982.  partly,  he  says,  because  of  the  pres- 
sures of  his  union  activities, 

Rivera's  career  with  the  hospital  workers 
union,  although  beginning  on  shakier 
ground,  has  endured  longer.  His  early  intro- 
duction to  Leon  J.  Davis,  who  was  a  pro- 
Communist  drugstore  clerk  when  he  founded 
Local  1199  in  the  Depression,  was  not  promis- 
ing: Davis  was  di.smisslve,  suggesting  that 
Rivera  might  find  it  difficult  to  organize 
workers  because  he  barely  spoke  English. 
"He  threw  us  out  of  his  office."  Rivera  says. 
"The  office  I  now  occupy." 

When  Davis  retired  in  1982.  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Doris  Turner,  who  quu  kly  plunged 
the  union  into  a  ruinous  strike  Turner  won 
re-election  in  1984  in  a  ballot  that  the  Labor 
Department  subsequently  voided,  after  Turn- 
er loyalists  admitted  to  irregularities. 

These  were  lean  years  for  Rivera,  espe- 
cially after  1982.  when  he  joined  with  Davis 
loyalists  in  supporting  a  national  merger 
with  the  Service  Employees  union -a  merger 
Turned  opposed.  Enraged,  she  made  sure  he 
was  assigned  to  a  series  of  dead-end  jobs  and, 
ultimately,  fired  him,  even  though  he  was  an 
elected  organizer 

Things  only  got  worse  in  the  next  two 
years,  particularly  after  Rivera  joined  a. 
slate  to  challenge  Turner  In  the  1984  elec- 
tions. In  early  1985.  one  day  shy  of  the  two- 
month  probationary  period,  he  was  dismi.ssed 
from  his  job  of  transporting  X-ray  patients 
at  Beth  Israel.  A  janitor's  job  in  a  unionized 
Long  Island  nursing  home  nearly  ended  the 
same  way. 

Fortunately  for  Rivera,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment had  by  then  extracted  an  agreement 
for  a  Federally  supervised  rerun  of  the  1984 
election,  making  him  eligible  to  campaign 
full  time  as  a  $200-a-week  organizer  for  the 
Insurgent  .Save  Our  Union  coalition. 

Finally,  in  April  1986,  Rivera  was  elected 
executive  vice-president  of  Local  1199  on  a 
slate  headed  by  Georgianna  Johnson,  who 
proved  less  destructive  than  Turner  but 
equHlly  ineffective  In  1989— with  the  help  of 
Bill  Lynch,  who  would  direct  the  Dlnkms 
campaign,  and  Moe  Foner.  a  savvy  Davis-era 
veteran  who  now  heads  the  union's  cultural 
program— Rivera  ousted  Johnson  and 
emerged  as  the  newest  star  In  labor  circles. 

Three  days  after  his  election,  Rivera  was 
pitched  Into  negotiations  on  a  new  contract. 
It  rapidly  became  plain  that,  under  Rivera, 
face-to-face  bargaining  was  only  a  part  of 
the  process.  His  counterpart  in  the  negotia- 
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tlons,  William  J.  Abelow,  who  headed  New 
York  s  League  of  Voluntary  Hospitals,  re- 
calls that  Rivera  s  performance  at  the  bar- 
gaining table  seemed  merely  a  sideshow  to 
his  lobbying  and  public  relations  efforts, 
which  "had  all  the  trappings  of  a  political 
campaign." 

Norman  Metzger.  an  author  and  Abelows 
predecessor,  praises  Rivera's  effectiveness. 
■Rivera,  with  far  less  support  than  Davis 
among  the  rank  and  file,  is  far  more  success- 
ful, "  Metzger  says.  "Traditional  aci"0ss-ihe- 
table  negotiations  are  not  his  metiei".  He 
goes  to  the  top.  He  calls  in  chits  from  politi- 
cians. He  uses  government  officials  as  allies. 
And  he  brings  the  civil  rights  issue  back  into 
labor  relations. 

"You  might  bite  your  lower  lip  and  be 
angry  at  the  effects,  given  the  fact  that  hos- 
pitals are  faced  with  enormous  financial  dif- 
ficulties, '  Metzger  concludes.  "But  Rivera 
has  changed  collective  bargaining  in  this  in- 
dustry."' 

A  prime  Rivera  tactic,  one  used  to  great  ef- 
fect by  the  hospitals  in  the  past,  is  to  divide 
and  conquer.  So  It  was  that,  one  week  after 
the  contract  expired,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archdiocese  defected  from  the  hospitals  coa- 
lition. Rivera  then  orchestrated  a  series  of 
brief  walkouts  that  demonstrated  the 
union's  muscle  without  overtlring  Its  mem- 
bers. And  he  delayed  a  strike  deadline  until 
after  the  mayoral  primary,  to  free  workers 
for  the  campaign  and  to  avoid  embarrassing 
Dinkins  One  month  later,  the  other  hos- 
pitals capitulated 

The  key  alliance  for  Rivera,  one  that  con- 
tinues to  this  day.  was  struck  with  John  Cfu'- 
dinal  O'Connor,  the  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  New  York,  who  had  been  something 
of  a  mentor  to  the  young  labor  leader  since 
1987,  when  Rivera  enlisted  him  and  the  Rev. 
Jesse  Jackson  to  rally  support  for  home 
health  care  workers 

If  the  Cardinal,  the  son  of  a  union  man. 
was  predisposed  toward  Rivera,  their  rela- 
tionship—and a  new  contract — was  cemented 
when  Rivera  passionately  pleaded  his  case  in 
a  meeting  after  1015  Mass  at  St.  Patricks 
Cathedral.  "I  told  him  he  had  impressed  me 
very  much  as  a  man  of  integrity,'"  the  Car- 
dinal recalls.  "The  union  movement  so  des- 
perately needs  people  with  real  leadership 
ability  who  are  incoiruptible. 

"l  would  love  to  see  him  grow  and  mature 
and  achieve  a  national  leadership  position," 
Cardinal  O'Connor  continues.  "But  only  if  he 
keeps  his  Integilty  and  doesn't  just  end  up 
with  happiness  and  high  pay  '  To  date, 
Rivera's  integrity  Is  unchallenged.  Happi- 
ness— contentment,  anyway— has  been  more 
elusive.  And  high  pay""  He  still  makes  under 
S50.000  and— following  a  policy  set  by  Davis— 
links  his  own  raises  to  whatever  percentage 
he  negotiates  for  the  rank  and  file 

Rivera's  character  was  shaped  two  decades 
ago  in  the  slums  of  San  Juan,  where  labor 
organizing  was  so  highly  charged  that  he 
carried  a  revolver  In  his  belt.  Today,  he  is 
armed  with  a  flip-top  cellular  telephone, 
which  he  wields,  with  his  Casio  calculator 
watch.  Just  as  casually  as  he  wears  the  blaz- 
ers he  buys  secondhand  in  thrift  shops  and 
the  khaki  pants  he  purchases  at  army-navy 
stores. 

Rivera's  agenda  for  change  doesn't  stop 
with  labor  "I've  heard  him  for  two  years  de- 
livering a  message  that  many  of  the  Demo- 
cratic candidates  and  some  Republicans  are 
delivering -about  reinvesting  in  America 
and  about  health  care."  says  Gerald 
McEntee.  president  of  Afscme  "I  hate  to  put 
Dennis  in  this  category,  but  Newt  Gingrich 
is  saying  some  of  the  same  things."' 
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Publicly,  Rivera  usually  speaks  in  abso 
lutes,  sometimes  in  slogans  like  Tax  the 
Rich."  He  likes  to  quote  the  recent  health 
care  essay  by  Cardinal  O'Connor,  a  social 
conservative.  "Politics  may  well  be  the  art 
of  compromise,  but  not  every  compromise  is 
morally  right  and  good,  "  the  Cardinal  wrote 
"Compromise  can  save  a  lot  of  lives.  Com- 
promise can  send  a  lot  ol  people  to  theii' 
deaths   " 

But  for  all  his  bumper-sticker  oratory. 
Rivera's  thinking  is  nuanced  and  surpris 
Ingly  undogmatic.  He  disputes  the  labor 
canon  that  a  union  member  is  necessarily  a 
better  human  being,  an  unusual  public  ad- 
mission for  an  organizer.  He  maintains  that 
moie  money  Itself  is  no  antidote  to  poor 
health  care — "in  this  country  we  spend  12 
percent  of  G.N. P.  on  health  care,  while  Can 
ada  spends  only  9  percent,  and  polls  show 
they're  more  satisfied,  "  he  says. 

And  he  admits  to  profound  troubles  about 
abortion.  "I  have  tremendously  mixed  feel 
ings.  "  Rivera  says.  ""1  don't  think  I'm  defi 
nitely  out  of  the  pro-choice  corner,  but  I 
have  taken  a  position  that  the  union  shouM 
not  have  a  position.  Many  women  activist 
friends  react  In  horror  when  ihey  talk  to  me 
but  we've  become  so  jaded,  so  uncivilized 
It's  like  euthanasia.  Where  do  we  stop''" 

He  reads  voraciously  and  rattles  off  figures 
and  quotations  from  books  and  from  think 
tanks  that  provide  statistical  backbone  for 
his  metaphorical  references  to  class  war 
fare-  even  If  middle-class  concerns  are  some- 
times overlooked  in  his  obsession  with  the 
disparities  between  rich  and  poor. 

While  disenchanted  with  many  public  offi- 
cials. Rivera  Is  not  eager  to  run  for  public  of- 
fice. He  lost  his  only  attempt,  for  town  coun- 
cil in  Puerto  Rico.  Since  then,  he  has  con- 
centrated on  pushing  the  candidacies  of  fa- 
vored politicians  like  David  Dinkins,  who 
has  been  a  mild  disappointment  to  Rivera. 
"He  Is  a  gentleman  and  a  conciliator.  "  Ri- 
vera says.  "Is  that  what  New  York  needs 
right  now?  I  don't  know." 

Rivera  Is  openly  critical  of  Governor 
Cuomo.  "The  Governor  is  cutting  Medicaid 
by  20  percent,"  Rivera  says  in  only  a  slight 
overstatement  "He's  cutting  schools  by  2.5 
percent,  not  that  I'm  advocating  cutting 
schools.  The  richest  among  us  are  paying  the 
lowest  taxes.  We  need  a  progressive  tax  sys- 
tem." 

To  Cuomo's  warnings  that  Riveras  tax- 
the-rich  nostrum  would  drive  taxpayers  from 
New  York.  Rivera  replies  "If  the  quality  of 
life  deteriorates  any  further,  they  will  leave 
anywa.v.  Do  you  think  we're  going  to  have  a 
mass  exodus  becau.se  these  people  oppose 
paying  1350  more"*  They  spend  more  than 
that  on  a  meal.  I  don't  know  a  single  person 
who  is  leaving  New  York  because  of  taxes. 
They're  leaving  because  they  can't  ride  the 
trains,  because  they  cant  hire  kids  who  can 
read  or  write,  because  they  don't  feel  se- 
cure." 

"I'm  not  a  radical."  Rivera  says  Rather, 
he  defines  his  Ideology  as  humanist,  populist 
and.  without  apologies,  liberal.  In  organizing 
opposition  to  health  cuts,  he  admits  to  a 
convenient  melding  of  the  unions'  and  the 
public  interest,  "The  need  for  our  services 
hasn  t  decreased."  Rivera  says.  "What  has 
decreased  is  the  commitment  of  politicians 
to  fund  our  healthcare  system  " 

Nevertheless.  Rivera  the  realist  concedes 
that  "it's  highly  unlikely  we'll  succeed  com- 
pletely. But  we  establish  a  line  The  strategy 
of  government  is.  Let's  slash  where  we  get 
the  least  resistance.'  What  I  m  trying  to  do 
IS  put  up  some  resistance.  ' 

His  immediate  goal  this  year  was  to  fend 
Off  the  state's  proposed  Medicaid  cuts.   He 


generated  resistance  by  rallying  20.000  shiv- 
ering marchers  in  February  and  threateni.ng 
black  and  Hispanic  le^rislators  with  political 
reprisals  (this  spring,  the  union  registered 
40.000  new  voters  from  Its  own  ranks,  and 
iO'2.000  New  Yorkers  overall  i.  But  his  success 
was  modest  at  best. 

His  larger  agenda  is  a  system  of  govern- 
ment-paid national  health  care  patterned  on 
the  Canadian  model.  But  he  warns  that  this 
goal  may  be  doomed  by  a  conspiracy  of  "1.500 
insurance  tompanies.  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  the  concept,  scary  to  some, 
that  this  IS  a  socialistic  measure," 

If  current  projections  prove  accurate,  per- 
haps only  10  percent  of  American  workers 
will  be  union  members  by  the  yeai  200O— 
down  from  about  35  percent  in  the  1950's  and 
about  16  percent  today. 

Rivera  is  candid  about  assessing  blame  for 
this  decline,  and  he  doesn't  train  all  his  fire 
or.  the  Republicans.  Yes.  he  would  like  laws 
to  simplify  the  union  certification  process, 
to  repeal  right-to-work  measures  and  to  pro- 
hibit employers  from  hiring  permanent  re- 
placements for  striking  workers.  Right  now. 
he  says,  "the  rules  of  the  game  are  stacked 
against  labor.  " 

But  Rivera  is  highly  critical  of  organized 
labor  Itself  "Dennis.  "  complains  Barry  Fein- 
stein.  president  of  Local  237  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  in  New 
V-  :"k.  ""has  been  more  articulate  in  the  nega- 
•:ve  about  labor  leaders  than  is  appro- 
p:  .;i'f  " 

.--:iy>  Rivera:  "The  labor  movement  right 
nuw  is  part  of  the  problem.  It's  fat.  It  has 
more  in  common  with  the  employers  than 
with  the  rank  and  file  That  makes  you  less 
darinn.  less  hungry,  less  desirous  of  fighting 
the  good  fight.  They  start  seeing  this  as  a 
business,  not  a  mission  or  a  cause. 

"The  fundamental  problem  is  how  untruth- 
ful we  are  to  our  mission.  That's  when  I  get 
into  trouble.  Is  it  our  job  to  change  things  or 
to  get  reelected?  That's  a  common  thre".id  1 
see  in  labor  and  in  elected  officials.  If  you 
don't  involve  too  many  people,  you  will  stay 
in  power  But  where  does  that  get  you?" 

Rivera's  differences  with  his  labor  col 
leagues  flared  during  the  Daily  News  strike 
in  1990  and  1991.  when  he  pleaded  with  the 
city's  moribund  Central  Labor  Council  (in  a 
meeting,  he  recalls  slyly,  in  the  Waldorf 
Astoria's  Herbert  Hoover  room)  to  provide 
volunteers  and  financial  aid.  When  the  coun- 
cil declined.  Rivera  jumped  into  the  vacuum, 
even  pumping  J55. 000— more  than  half  of 
Local  1199's  bank  balance  at  the  time— into  a 
strike  fund.  His  critics  called  it 
grandstanding. 

The  labor  movement  mentality  is.  we 
have  a  crisis,  you're  not  supposed  to  talk 
about  it.  "  Rivera  responds.  "If  I  do  they  say. 
Who  is  this  showboat.  Dennis  Rivera'.''  They 
didn't  understand  the  catastrophic  symbol- 
ism of  the  unions  being  destroyed  at  the 
labor  paper  read  by  the  working  class  in  a 
union  town   ' 

Dennis  Rivera.  Cardinal  O'Connor  says,  "is 
a  man  who  tries  to  do  what  is  the  right  thing 
whether  it  is  the  popular  thing  or  not.  He's 
a  man  who  trusts  and  who  looks  to  political 
leaders  as  people  of  honesty  and  integrity 
He  looks  at  the  system  and  he's  getting 
maybe  a  bit  mildly  disappointed,  and  I  think 
he's  coming  to  feel  a  little  bit  overwhelmed. 
wondering  if  it  can  change  and  wonderiRt'  if 
he  can  change  it. 

His  greatest  danger  is  in  getting  not  cyni- 
cal but  heartbroken,  in  seeing  others  fail  to 
live  up  to  their  promise  and  fail  to  have  the 
same  ideals  he  has." 

For  now.  Rivera  is  occupied  with  the  more 
mundane  aspects  of  his  job.  Last  month,  he 
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was  re-elected  president  of  Local  1199.  with- 
out opposition.  Negotiations  continue  with 
his  prospective  merger  partners,  and  bar- 
gaining on  a  new  hospital  contract  is  to 
begin  this  w"eek. 

In  the  lo.nger  future,  thou.tfh.  he  will  be 
pushing  a  broader  theme,  "The  objective 
reading  at  this  moment  is  that  this  society 
ain't  functioning."  Rivera  says.  "What  we 
are  articulating,  to  quote  Jose  Marti,  the 
Cuban  patroit.  is  'sailing  against  the  wind.' 
That's  the  kind  of  leadership  we  need," 

He  acknowledges  that  labor  is  a  part  of  the 
problen-..  but  for  a  reason  management  might 
dispute.  "Its  fault  is  being  ineffective.  If  it 
doesn't  change  the  rules  under  which  it  oper- 
ates, it  will  cease  to  be  an  institution  in 
American  life, 

"If  84  percent  of  all  American  workers  do 
not  belong  to  a  labor  union,  labor  is  not  the 
problem,  "  Rivera  concludes.  "Labor  is  irrele- 
vant." 


TRIBUTE  TO  COL  ROGER  ALEWEL 


HON.  DCE  SKELTON 

HF  MlSSf'tlil 
IN  THb  HUL'SE  OF  REPKE^iKNT.^Tl VES 

Wednesday.  May  27. 1992 

Mr  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  pay 
tribute  to  a  (distinguished  Missounan  vkftio  has 
dedicated  a  great  portion  o1  his  life  to  sen^^ice 
in  uniform,  active  duty.  Guard,  and  Reserves. 
The  man  of  whom  I  speak  is  Col,  Roger 
Alewel.  who  was  commissioned  as  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Air  Force  in  1959  through  the 
Reserved  Officers  Training  Corps  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri.  Colonel  Alewei  served  on 
active  duty  with  the  Air  Force  for  5  years,  fly- 
ing B-52  bombers  Thereafter,  he  was  with 
the  Missouri  National  Guard  for  23  years,  the 
last  3  of  which  were  spent  on  active  duty  at 
Fort  Campbell.  KY,  Colonel  Alewel  now  ends 
his  military  career  having  served  the  last  5 
years  in  the  Army  Reserves, 

Col,  Roger  Alewel  epitomizes  the  citizen 
soldier  who  has  made  America  militarily  strong 
throughout  our  history.  He  will  retire  from  his 
military  duties  on  July  8  of  this  year. 

In  his  civilian  role.  Colonel  Alewel  serves  as 
the  director  of  the  Missouri  State  Fair  in  Seda- 
lia, 

I  know  other  Memtiers  will  )Oin  me  in  con- 
gratulating Col,  Roger  Alewel  for  his  many 
years  of  devotion  to  duty  and  service  to  our 
country. 


TESTIMONY  IN  SUPPORT  OF  ES- 
TABLISHING THE  .JOINT  CO.MMIT- 
TEE  ON  CONGRESS 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OK  KKN'.''l  CKV 
I.\  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1992 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday, 
May  21,  I  had  the  privilege  of  testifying  before 
the  House  Rules  Committee  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  192.  which 
would  establish  a  joint  committee  to  study  and 
suggest  reforms  on  all  aspects  of  congres- 
sional operations.  Although  campaign  finance 
reform  may  not  be  under  the  direct  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Congress,  it  must  never- 
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theless  remain  at  the  forefront  of  any  efforts  to 
reform  Congress, 

I  insert  the  full  text  of  my  testimony  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Tkstimonv  ok  Hon,  Rom.^.vo  L.  Mazzoli 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  you  for  conven- 
ing this  hearing  on  H  Con  Res  192.  and  I 
comm.end  our  colleagues  Lee  Hamilton  and 
Bill  Gradison  for  their  foresight  in  putting 
this  idea  on  the  table  long  before  the  recent 
troubles  in  the  House  swelled  public  senti- 
ment for  reform 

Congress  is  meant  to  be  a  deliberative 
body — one  where  decisions  are  made  after 
thoughtful  examination  and  discussion.  How- 
ever, the  economic  and  social  problems  fac- 
ing our  nation  today  are  so  staggering  that 
the  American  people  cannot  and  will  not  tol- 
erate unnecessary  delay  or  gridlock  They 
want  action, 

I  believe  first  and  foremost  that  we  must 
reform  our  system  of  campaign  finance.  Peo- 
ple need  to  be  put  back  at  the  heart  of  the 
political  process.  Elections  should  be  about 
ideas  and  records,  not  about  who  has  more 
money  and  more  television  commercials. 
The  public,  sadly,  believes  that  Congres- 
sional decisions  are  more  often  based  on 
money  than  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  an 
issue.  I  realize  that  this  issue  is  not  nec- 
essarily within  the  pur\"iew  of  H.  Con.  Res. 
:92.  but  real  reform  of  the  House  cannot  take 
place  without  reform  of  the  election  process. 

With  or  without  this  needed  campaign  re- 
form, there  must  be  dramatic  changes  in  the 
way  we  consider  and  move  legislation  m  the 
House  and  m  the  way  we  operate  in  general. 

I  tend  to  categorize  our  problems  into  two 
areas  Legislative  Process  and  Administra- 
tive. 

On  the  legislative  process  side,  we  need  to 
update  and  streamline  the  process  m  the 
House  for  considering  budget  and  money 
matters.  I  urge  two  specific  changes: 

Move  to  a  system  of  biennial  budgeting. 
Lets  grapple  with  the  budget  every  two 
years  instead  of  every  year,  with  good  over- 
sight on  the  off  years.  (Better  oversight 
might  prevent  future  S&L  or  HUD-type  scan- 
dals i.  Tw"o-year  budgeting  would  also  allow 
for  better  planning  and  execution  by  the 
agencies  and  programs  that  rely  on  federal 
funding, 

.Streamline  the  lengthy  and  complex  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  processes. 
Why  not  authorize  a  program  and  appro- 
piiate  funding  for  it  in  the  same  bill"  That 
would  eliminate  revisiting  issues  over  and 
over  again,  both  in  Committee  and  on  the 
House  Floor.  Biennial  budgeting  also  could 
help  refine  this  procedure. 

Also  on  the  legislative  process  side,  we 
need  to  reduce  the  number  of  committees 
and  subcommittees.  To  this  end.  I  offer  the 
following  five  suggestions: 

Eliminate  all  permanent  select  commit- 
tees. Either  make  them  temporary  mo  m.ore 
than  two  years'  or  integrate  their  functions 
into  permanent  standing  committees. 

Eliminate  the  distinction  between  ""Major" 
and  ""Non-Major"  committees.  All  House 
committees  should  be  organized  so  that  they 
are  roughly  equal  in  stature  and  responsibil- 
ity. 

Limit  Member  .ser%"ice  to  one  full  commit- 
tee and  two  subcommittees  at  a  time. 

Limit  length  of  committee  service  to  eight 
years  and  rotate  Chairs  every  four. 

End  proxy  voting  in  committee  and  sub- 
committee. 

On  the  Administrative  side,  the  first  issue 
I  feel  needs  to  be  addressed  is  scheduling. 
The   unpredictable   and    uneven   schedule   of 
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the  House  makes  for  late  night  sessions, 
last-minute  change  In  travel  plans,  and  can- 
cellations In  appearances  back  home— all  of 
which  iletrai  t  from  the  productivity  of  the 
House  and  add  to  public  perception  that  we 
are  undisciplined  and  disorifanUed.  There  is 
a  myriad  of  options  we  can  look  at  to  Im- 
prove our  system  of  st  hedulinK.  I  offer  a  cou- 
plf  of  options  to  be  put  Into  the  mix 

Rotate  every  other  week  between  a  five 
day  workweek  and  a  three-day  workweek  On 
the  five  day  workweek,  lets  make  Mondays 
and  Fridays  full  and  productive  workdays  (or 
the  House  Bring  the  House  in  at  2  p.m.  on 
Mondays  (to  allow  for  Member  travel  time 
from  the  district)  but  start  right  in  on  legis- 
lative busine.ss— perhaps  Suspensions.  Set 
aside  Wednesday  for  Committee  meetings 
only,  no  P'loor  schedule  Have  the  House 
meet  at  10  or  11  the  rest  of  the  week.  Includ- 
ing Fridays,  to  avoid  late-night  sessions.  On 
the  three-day  weeks,  dont  meet  at  all  on 
Mondays  and  Fridays.  This  will  give  Mem- 
bers definite  dates  to  schedule  events  in 
their  districts. 

Also  on  the  Administrative  side,  w" 
should  Prohibit  Congressional  exemptions 
from  laws  that  cover  everyone  else.  We  start- 
ed In  the  right  dirertlon  several  years  ago 
when  we  put  Congress  under  Social  Security. 
Last  year  we  placed  HlU  employees  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  the  Amer- 
icans with  Disabilities  Act.  But.  we  and  our 
employees  should  be  brought  under  all  the 
laws  which  cover  individuals  and  businesses. 

Continue  to  make  strong  franking  reforms. 
Including  the  prohibition  on  mass  mailings 
Into  adjacent  districts.  Every  Member  should 
have  postage  funds  to  correspond  with  all 
constituent's  who  write  or  call.  However.  I 
dont  believe  Members  of  Congress  should 
spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for 
postal  patron  mailings  that  go  to  each  and 
every  mailbox  in  the  district,  nor  should  tax- 
payers foot  the  bill  for  large-scale  targeted 
direct  mailings. 

Continue  to  eliminate  unnecessary  serv- 
ices provided  to  Members.  Many  of  the  serv- 
ices and  conveniences  provided  to  Members 
are  reasonable  and  sensible— comparable  to 
employee  benefits  and  opportunities  avail- 
able to  most  Americans  in  private  as  well  as 
public  employment.  The  key  is  to  .see  that 
Members  pay  the  going  rate"  for  these  serv- 
ices, just  like  anyone  else. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of 
the  Committee,  for  your  time  and  attention. 
I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  Questions 
you  might  have. 


RON.AI.i)   K     .MACHTl.KY  AWARD 

HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

til-    KHol)K  l.-,i.A.Ni' 

I.V  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATI VES 

Wednesday.  Map  27.  1992 

Mr  MACHTLEY  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Jennifer  Carter 
of  Pawtucket,  as  this  year's  recipient  ot  the 
Congressman  Ronald  K  Machtley  Academic 
and  Leadership  Excellence  Award  lor  William 
M   Davies  Junior  High  School  in  Lincoln.  Ri 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student,  cho- 
sen by  William  M  Davies,  Junior  High  School, 
who  demonstrates  a  mature  blend  ot  aca- 
demic achievement,  community  involvement, 
and  leadership  qualities 

Jennifer  Carter  has  more  than  fulfilled  this 
criteria.  As  a  member  of  the  top  10  percent  of 
her  senior  class.  Jennifer  was  named  to  the 
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Rhode  Island  Honor  Society  and  was  duly 
honored  with  the  RotDert  C  Byrd  Scholarship 
She  also  contributes  herself  to  her  school  as 
captain  of  the  cheerleading  squad  and  as  a 
memt)er  of  the  yeartxKik  statt 

I  commend  Jennifer  Carter  for  her  outstand 
ing  achievements  and  wish  her  all  the  best  in 
her  future  endeavors 


May  27.  1992 


IT  IS  Tl.MH  TO  USE  THE 
IM.MIC. RATION  EMERGENCY  FUND 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OK  H.OKIHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Wednesdai/.  .\fau  27.  1992 

Mr  SMITH  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent changes  in  United  States  policy  concern- 
ing Haitian  boalpeople  does  not  reduce  the 
need  to  prepare  for  a  future  influx  ot  immi- 
grants mio  south  Florida 

As  you  know,  in  1986.  Congress  passed  the 
immigration  revolving  fund,  which  I  introduced. 
It  protects  States  like  Florida  from  (acing  ex- 
cessive immigrant- induced  financial  burdens.  I 
was  determined  not  to  let  Florida's  taxpayers 
face  another  immigration  emergency  like  the 
1980  Mariel  boatlitt  when  125.000  Cubans  ar- 
rived on  Florida's  shores  The  boatlift  cost  the 
State  of  Florida  S400  million 

My  proposal  eventually  oecame  section  113 
of  the  Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act  of 
1986  It  permits  States  to  receive  up  to  S35 
million  in  Federal  assistance  if  they  face  an 
immigration  emergency — atx)ut  S31  million 
after  the  recent  rescission  This  money  is  to 
reimburse  them  for  money  they  already  spent 
absorbing  immigrants 

However,  the  President  must  declare  that 
an  immigration  emergency  exists  before  the 
rrvsney  becomes  available  I  repeatedly  have 
asked  President  Bush  to  exercise  his  authority 
under  the  law  so  that  Florida  can  gets  its  long 
Overdue  reimbursement  Until  the  President 
declares  such  an  emergency,  and  I  am  sorry 
he  has  not  especially  since  reasonable  people 
know  what  constitutes  an  emergency,  the  wel- 
fare of  the  citizens  of  south  Florida  will  con- 
tinue to  be  threatened 

It's  well  past  time  the  Federal  Government 
did  something  The  people  of  Florida  deserve 
better  The  fund  was  authorized  to  help  States 
overburdened  by  immigration  problems  Let  us 
put  It  to  its  intended  use 

The  Miami  Herald  concurs  with  the  need  to 
prepare  tor  an  immigration  emergency  For  the 
iDenefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  am  including  the 
paper's  editorial  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
Now.  if  only  we  could  get  the  administration  to 
read  it 

(From  the  Miami  Herald.  May  23.  1992) 
EMEKGKSCV  AlTKDACHKS 

The  Coast  Guard's  decision  to  stop  inter- 
dicting seaworthy  Haitian  boats  could  mean 
a  new  Influx  of  refugees  reaching  South  Flor- 
ida's shores.  It  therefore  behooves  local. 
>tate.  and  federal  social  service  agencies— 
and  especially  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service— to  get  ready. 

It  s  impossible,  of  course,  to  foretell  how 
many  Haitians  on  how  many  boats  will  make 
It  across  600  miles  of  open  seas.  So  the  re- 
gion's governments  and  the  INS  must  factor 
that  grim  unknown  into  their  preparedness. 
But  prepare  they  must. 


The  Krome  Avenue  Detention  Center,  for 
example,  can  hold  450  detainees  comfortably. 
550  in  a  pinch  Krome  at  times  held  more 
than  1.000  during  the  early  1980's  Haitian  in- 
flux, yesterday  it  held  390  So  any  appre- 
ciable new  Influx  would  overtax  Krome  in  a 
trice. 

Thus  the  federal  government  must  plan  to 
use  other  facilities,  if  needed,  for  housing 
and  feeding  Haitian  refugees  until  they  can 
be  screened.  If  recent  trends  hold,  nearly  one 
in  three  screened  will  be  deemed  eligible  to 
pursue  a  political  asylum  claim. 

Altough  the  Coa.st  Guard  has  stopped  inter- 
dicting seaworthy  boats,  an  INS  official  de- 
nies that  that  s  a  change  in  policy.  It  s  mere- 
ly a  temporary  response  to  an  emergency,  he 
says.  The  United  States  will  continue  to  re- 
patriate Haitians  from  Guantanamo  Bay.  he 
adds,  and  to  bring  from  there  to  this  country 
interdicted  Haitians  eligible  to  pursue  politi- 
cal asylum  claims. 

Federal  agenc.es.  Including  the  Pentagon 
and  the  Coast  Guard,  have  complained  re- 
cently at>out  the  cost. — some  $60  million  in 
all— of  dealing  with  this  unprecedented  wave 
of  refugees.  They  say  that  other  items  in 
their  budgets  are  imperiled  by  diverting 
money  to  the  Haitians. 

If  you  infer  from  those  complaints  that 
Washington  won't  readily  reimburse  Florida 
or  South  Florida  governments  for  refugee 
costs,  you  infer  correctly.  There's  $35  million 
set  aside  for  reimbursing  state  governments 
for  costs  of  refugee  emergen<  les.  President 
Bush  has  only  to  declare  an  emergency  to 
trigger  the  process. 

There's  no  emergency  in  South  Florida  be- 
cause of  Haitian  refugees— yet.  But  under 
the  maxim  that  forewarned  is  forearmed, 
this  region's  governments  and  the  INS  would 
be  irresponsible  if  they  didn't  ready  their 
■what  iT'  plans  as  if  'what  if  meant  next 
week.  Because  it  might. 


ANoTilKH  DAY.  ANOTHHK  .\TROC- 
ITY  IN  WAR-TORN  BOSNIA- 
HKRrH0O\-INA 


HON.  TOM  UNTOS 

I  'f    (--.^Ml-l  'KSW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\\'ednesda\j .  Ma\i  27.  1992 
Mr  LANTOS  Mr  Speaker.  Serbian  Presi- 
dent Slotxxlan  Milosevics  Communist  forces 
have  once  again  shocked  the  civilized  world 
Yesterday  Serbian  fighters  fired  mortar  shells 
into  a  crowd  gathered  to  purchase  bread  m 
Sarajevo  At  least  20  were  killed  and  scores 
were  wounded 

These  continuing  atrocities  by  the  Com- 
munist Serbians  are  an  outrage  and  demand 
immediate  and  unequivocal  actions  on  the  part 
ot  the  U  S  Government  The  complete  isola- 
tion of  Serbia  and  its  ally.  Montenegro,  must 
be  implemented  at  once  Comprehensive 
sanctions  against  Serbia  need  to  be  enacted 
to  force  an  end  to  this  prolonged  and  bloody 
nightmare  in  the  heart  of  Europe 

On  Monday,  the  Washington  Post  published 
an  article  by  Jen  Laber  and  Ivana  Nizich  of 
Helsinki  Watch  It  is  an  excellent  piece  that 
shows  Milosevic  for  what  he  is:  a  violent  Com- 
munist thug  whose  repression  of  Kosova  was 
but  the  first  phase  of  his  vicious  larxJ  grab 
scheme  I  ask  that  this  article  be  placed  in  the 
RtcoHD  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it 
carefully. 
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Milosevic's  l.and  Grab 

(By  JEKI  LaHEK  AM)  IVANA  NlZ.ICHi 

The  U.S.  government  is  finally  taking  a 
strong  position  with  regard  to  the  violent 
unraveling  of  Yugoslavia  based  on  Serbia's 
indiscriminate  and  undisguised  aggression  in 
BosniaHeriegovina  It  must  now  follow 
through  by  taking  the  lead  in  urging  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world  to  isolate  the 
Serbian  government  through  ostracism  and 
economic  sanctions,  including  an  oil  embar- 
go, the  freezing  of  Serbia's  a.ssets  abroad  and 
the  denial  of  diplomatic  recognition  to  Ser- 
bia and  Montenegro  as  the  'new  Yugo- 
slavia. "  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  turn 
away  from  the  desperate  needs  of  the  people 
in  the  region  and  must  push  for  U.N. -es- 
corted convo.ys  of  humanitarian  aid. 

Unfortunately.  Washington's  belated  call 
for  strong  collective  action  against  Serbia 
comes  at  a  time  when  many  world  leaders 
s>'em  prepared  to  abandon  the  former  Yugo- 
si.iv  republics  altogether.  Thousands  of  help- 
less civilians  in  Bosnia-Hercegovina  are 
without  food  or  medicine,  at  the  mercy  of 
Serbian  forces  that  are  shelling  and  block- 
ading their  cities  and  towns. 

■We  are  not  dangerous;  we  are  not  rich.  We 
just  don't  count."  lamented  Hans  Silajdzic. 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  Bosnia-Hercegovina. 
recently  in  New  York.  Silajdzic  believes  per- 
haps with  some  justification,  that  if  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina  were,  say,  oil-rich  Kuwait,  the 
United  States  and  other  world  powers  might 
not  be  standing  idly  by  talking  about  ■fierce 
ethnic  conflicts"  that  must  play  themselves 
out  to  the  end. 

The  ethnic  wars  in  the  Balkans  are  not.  as 
many  want  to  believe,  the  results  of  age-old 
hostilities  long  repressed  by  the  communists 
that  are  now  emerging  spontaneously  with 
renewed  force.  Rather,  they  are  the  results 
of  a  relentless  propaganda  tampaign.  aimed 
at  stirring  up  old  tensions  and  engineered  by 
Serbia's  irresponsilile.  power-mad  leader, 
Slobodan  Milosevic,  and  communist  who 
turned  nationalist  to  further  his  own  cause. 

Milosevic  developed  what  has  become  his 
distinctive  pattern  of  aggression  when  he  es- 
tablished a  military  occupation  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Kosovo  in  the  late  1980s  on  the  pre- 
text of  defending  the  Serbian  minority  there 
The  .Mtjanians  in  Kosovo,  who  make  up  90 
percent  of  Kosovo's  jiopuIatioR.  once  enjoyed 
autonomous  status,  but  this  came  to  an  end 
when  Milosevic  moved  his  troops  in  and 
began  a  deliberate  policy  of  colonization,  re- 
settling Serbs  in  Kosovo  and  marginalizing 
the  loi  al  population. 

The  Knsovo  parliament  was  dissolved, 
about  50  major  enterprises  were  seized  i  in- 
cluding hospitals  and  energy  plants i.  and 
employees  were  fired  from  these  institutions 
and  from  the  media,  which  are  now  under 
strict  Serbian  control.  The  government 
closed  Rilindja.  the  only  Albanian-language 
daily  in  Kosovo.  More  than  85.000  people  are 
.said  to  have  lost  their  jobs.  In  a  series  of  se- 
cret meetings,  the  officially  dissolved 
Kosovo  parliament  has  declared  Kosovo^s 
sovereignty  and  adopted  its  own  constitu- 
tion. 

Ethnic  Albanians  held  public  elections  yes- 
terday for  new  members  of  parliament,  but  it 
is  too  soon  to  know  what  the  Serbian  re- 
sponse will  be.  Not  much  attention  is  paid  to 
the  repression  in  Kosovo  these  days,  perhaps 
because  open  warfare  has  not  occurred  there 
But  If  war  were  to  break  out  in  Kosovo— 
where  nearly  2  million  .Albanians  share  a 
common  border  with  at  least  as  many  m 
neighboring  .\lbania— it  would  add  a  stick  of 
dynamite  to  the  already  inflamed  Balkan 
tinderbox. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Milosevic's  subjugation  of  Kosovo  was  fol- 
lowed by  attacks  against  Croatia  and 
Bosnia-Hercegovina.  ostensibly  to  protect 
the  Serbian  populations  living  in  those  re- 
gions. In  eath  case,  he  grossly  exaggerated 
the  threat.  In  fact,  he  is  involved  in  an  insa- 
tiable land  grab.  Under  the  pretext  of  pro- 
tecting Serbs,  his  government— using  the 
Yugoslav  army  and  Serbian  paramilitary 
forces— has  committed  just  about  every 
crime  against  civilians  known  to  inter- 
national law:  summary  exe>  utions.  hostage 
taking,  indiscriminate  shelling  and  destrut  - 
tion  of  towns  and  cities,  and  forcible  removal 
of  populations. 

These  tactics  have  resulted  m  more  than 
12.000  dead  and  more  than  1.5  .Tiillion  dis- 
placed m  Croatia  and  Bosnia-Hercegovina: 
the  figures  from  Bosnia-Hercegovma  aie 
swelling  these  statistics  by  the  day. 

To  be  sure.  Serbia  is  not  the  only  violator 
of  human  rights  in  these  conflicts:  Each  side 
IS  guilty  of  serious  abuses.  But  Serbia  has 
clearly  emerged  as  the  instigator  of  the  hos- 
tilities, and  its  refusal  to  negotiate  has  made 
it  impossible  to  bring  the  conflicts  to  an  end 

The  United  States,  which  supported  Yugo- 
slavia all  through  the  Cold-War  years  when 
it  was  OUT  communist  country  as  distinct 
from  thetr.^.  must  now  urge  every  measure 
possible  to  shame  and  isolate  Milosevic,  in- 
cluding a  call  for  an  international  tribunal 
to  investigate  Serbia's  war  crimes.  Some  of 
the  worst  dictatorships  in  the  world  have 
proved  to  be  susceptible  to  international 
pressure.  This  is  the  tinie  to  keep  the  pres- 
sure on. 
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RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY  AWARD 


TRIBUTE  TO  AARON  RHODES 


HON.  PAUL  E.  GILLMOR 

IN  THE  HOl'SK  OF  KKPKESENT.^TIVKS 

Wedve.-^duh.  Mav  27.  1992 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  Aaron  Rhodes 
of  Clyde,  OH,  who  recently  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  as 
a  member  of  the  class  of  1996. 

When  I  nominated  Aaron  Rhodes  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Air  Force  Academy.  I  knew  I  was 
nominating  a  young  man  with  great  p>otential 
for  leadership.  Whether  as  the  No.  1  student 
in  his  class  or  as  a  varsity  letterman  in  two 
sports,  Aaron  Rhodes  has  demonstrated  re- 
peatedly the  ability  to  achieve  excellence  in  all 
that  he  does. 

In  recent  years.  America  has  expenenced 
the  end  of  the  cold  war  between  the  super- 
powers and  defended  self-determination  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  American  resolve  has  resulted  in 
the  new  embrace  of  freedom  and  peace 
around  the  globe.  These  victories  for  our  prin- 
ciples occurred  m  large  pari  due  to  the  honor, 
talent,  and  dedication  of  the  men  and  women 
who  serve  this  country  in  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces.  And  the  service  academies  are  the 
linchpin  of  this  distinguished  military  tradition. 

By  accepting  his  appointment  to  the  Air 
Force  Academy,  Aaron  Rhodes  is  preparing  to 
make  a  valued  contnbution  to  that  tradition  l 
congratulate  him,  and  wish  him  and  his  family 
ail  the  best. 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

(IK   RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'^TIVES 

Wednesday .  May  27.  1992 

Mr  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Ronald  James 
Kreiger  ot  North  Smithfietd.  as  this  year's  re- 
cipient of  the  Congressman  Ronald  K 
Machtley  Academic  and  Leadership  Excel- 
lence Award  for  North  Smithtield  High  School 
in  North  Smrthfield.  RI 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student,  cho- 
sen by  North  Smithfield  High  School,  who 
demonstrates  a  mature  blend  ot  academic 
achievement,  community  involvement.  arv3 
leadership  qualities. 

Ronald  Kreiger  has  irrore  than  fulfilled  this 
critena.  As  a  senior,  Ronald  served  dutifully  as 
vice  president  of  both  the  National  Honor  So- 
ciety and  the  Letterman's  Club,  while  his 
peers  chose  him  captain  for  txith  the  soccer 
and  basketball  teams  He  also  devoted  himself 
to  others  in  his  community  as  Youth  League 
coach  and  tutor 

I  commend  Ronald  Kreiger  tor  his  outstand- 
ing achievements  and  wish  him  all  the  tjest  in 
his  future  endeavors. 


IN  ME.MORY  OF  JOHN  A    GUEGUEN 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  misso'cr: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1992 

Mr  SKELTON  Mr.  Speaker,  an  outstanding 
resident  ot  Lexington.  MO.  died  on  May  9. 
John  A  Gueguen,  a  highly  regarded  citizen 
and  civic  leader  was  8i  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

A  life-long  Lexington  resident.  Mr.  Gueguan 
worked  tor  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for 
35  years,  retiring  as  an  administrative  assist- 
ant in  1965.  While  with  the  corps,  he  received 
several  merit  citations.  He  was  a  member  and 
past  officer  ot  the  Bishop  Ellis  Council  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  as  well  as  a  past  board 
member  of  the  Lexington  Museum  Mr 
Gueguen  was  a  member  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  Catholic  Church  in  Lexington  and 
was  a  graduate  of  the  Chillicothe  Business 
College. 

He  IS  survived  by  his  wife  Mar)one.  one  son. 
and  four  daughters. 

His  lite  was  one  dedicated  to  his  family, 
community,  and  his  church  He  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  the  citizens  of  Lexington  I  know 
the  Members  of  this  body  join  me  in  extending 
sympathy  to  his  family  and  friends 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTI'CKV 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1992 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  13,  the 
law    enforcement    community    of    the    United 
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States  held  its  fourth  annual  National  law  Fn 
forcement  Officers  Memorial  Candlelight  Viqil 
This  rtx)vinq  event  was  observed  during  Na 
tional  Police  Week.  May  10  1 6 

The  candlelight  vigil  honored  in  a  special 
way  all  police  officers  who  have  lost  their  lives 
preserving  and  protecting  the  rights  and  secu- 
rity of  all  of  us  But,  the  vigil  cererrrony  also 
specially  recognized  an  additional  367  officers 
who  have  died  over  the  years 

The  vigil  brought  together  families  from 
across  the  Nation  who  have  borne  the  pain  of 
losing  a  loved  one  In  lighting  the  candles,  the 
participants  memorialized  the  officers  tfiat 
have  fallen  m  the  line  of  duty,  and  their  griev- 
ing families,  loved  ones  and  Inends 

The  National  Fraternal  Order  ot  Police 
(FOP]— the  sponsor  of  the  ceremony-ns 
headquartered  in  the  district  which  I  am  pnvi 
leged  to  serve,  m  Louisville  and  Jefferson 
County.  KV  I  wish  to  commend  the  work  ot 
Dewey  R  Stokes,  national  f  OP  president,  and 
Ralph  Orms.  national  "OP  secretary,  tor  their 
outstanding  wort(  on  behaM  of  law  enforcement 
officers  and  their  families 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
FOP'S  Proiect  Blue  Ribbon,  a  program  de- 
signed to  reinforce  public  awareness  atx)ut  the 
people  who  safeguard  our  lives,  property,  and 
protect  us  against  violence  During  May,  the 
display  of  blue  ribbons  has  served  as  a  rec- 
ognition ot  slam  officers,  their  families  and  all 
law  enforcement  officers 

Mr  Speaker,  we  must  never  forget  the 
members  of  our  law  enforcement  community 
who  have  lost  their  lives  while  protecting  ours 


VIOLENl'  CHIME 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

.)!    ,,-.,,;a.-,,a 

I.N  THE  HOU.se  of  REPKKSENTATIVES 

Wrdnrsdcii^.  May  27.  1992 

Mr  HAMILTON  Mr  Speaker,  f  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  report  lor  Wednesday, 
May  27,  1992  into  the  Cdnuressional 
Recof<d 

VlOl.KNT  Ckimk 
The  tear  of  crime  is  a  part  of  llle  for  fAr  too 
many  Aniet  kans.  ThI.s  pervasive  fear  tcnuws 
away  at  our  spirit,  restricts  our  freedom,  and 
forces  us  to  rearrange  our  lives.  All  of  us  are 
victims  of  I  rime  We  pa.v  the  cost  of  crime  In 
hlKher  ta.xes.  Insurance  rates  and  prices  for 
KOotLs  and  services,  and  in  the  erosion  of  the 
quality  of  our  lives.  CombattlnK  crime,  once 
primarily  a  matter  of  public  policy,  has  lie- 
come  a  personal  challenge  requlrlnK  private 
action  People  have  lost  confidence  In  the 
ability  of  the  government  to  shield  them 
from  the  threat  of  violent  crime.  We  see 
more  buriflar  alarms,  handgun  training,  and 
self-protection  tActlcs.  Fear  of  violent  crime 
registers  as  a  top  concern  of  Hooslers  m 
every  poll.  They  worry  that  laws  are  not 
strictly  enforced;  that  ort^anlzed  crime  is 
given  a  free  hand,  that  sentences  are  too 
light;  that  judges  are  too  lenient;  and  that 
dangerous  criminals  are  let  free  to  roam  the 
streets. 

CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION 

Dealing  with  violent  crime  has  tradition- 
ally been  the  responsibility  of  state  and  local 
government,  but  as  Americans  clamored  for 
tougher    anti-crime    measures,    the    federal 
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government  joined  the  war  against  crime.  In 
the  last  decade.  Washington  has  enacted  four 
comprehensive  crime  control  bills.  These 
laws  overhauled  the  federal  sentencing  sys- 
tem to  establish  mandatory  sentencing 
guidelines  and  eliminate  parole  for  over  2,000 
federal  crimes;  revised  ball  statutes  to  per- 
mit pretrial  detention  of  dangerous  Individ- 
uals: required  mandatory  minimum  .sen- 
tences for  career  criminals  and  tho.se  guilty 
of  certain  drug  crimes,  expanded  authority 
for  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  assets  gained 
through  criminal  activity;  Increased  pen- 
alties for  drug  crimes  and  allowed  the  execu- 
tion of  -drug  kingpins;"  and  created  a  'drug 
I  zar"  to  develop  national  drug-control  pol- 
icy In  addition,  each  house  of  Congj'ess  has 
approved,  but  not  yet  enacted,  measures 
which  would  expand  the  use  of  the  death  pen- 
alty to  over  40  more  federal  crimes  Further- 
more, sinie  1965.  federal  antl-crlme  spending 
has  risen  over  2000%.  to  SU.7  billion  In  1992 
Partly  as  a  result  of  these  actions.  Amen 
cas  prison  population  has  surged.  Today, 
there  are  over  800.000  inmates  in  state  and 
federal  prisons  In  1980.  there  were  316.000 
Prison  capacity  has  not  kept  pace  with  de 
mand.  causing  an  overcrowding  crisis  Jn  In- 
diana and  41  other  slates. 

CKIME  RATES 

The  total  crime  rate— which  includes  vio- 
lent crimes  like  as.sault  and  less  dangerous 
crimes  like  theft—actually  declined  slightly 
over  the  past  two  decades  But  the  rate  of 
violent  crime  has  increased  every  year  since 
19T2  Last  year.  2.6  million  violent  crimes 
were  i  ommitted  an  8%  increase  from  the 
year  before.  The  numtier  of  attempted  and 
completed  violent  crlmes--6.4  million— was 
the  highest  since  1973 

ASSE.SSMK.ST 

What  has  been  the  impact  of  the  leglsla 
tion  of  the  pa.st  de<ade''  First,  despite  these 
tough  mea.'.ures  and  enormous  spending  to 
fight  crime,  the  crime  rate  continues  to  get 
worse.  The  frustrations  and  anger  we  all  feel 
about  the  rise  In  crime  is  justified  One  has 
to  wonder  about  the  effectiveness  of  our 
strategy,  and  whether  we  are  getting  enough 
results  for  the  dollars  and  effort  spent.  It 
may  l>e  too  soon  to  accurately  evaluate  all  of 
these  eflort-s;  results  take  time  But  it  may 
also  be  that  we  have  not  yet  found  the  best 
ways  to  fight  crime 

Second,  wr  have  learned  important  lessons 
about  how  to  deter  crime  Much  of  what  wp 
do  In  the  irimlnnl  ju.«.tlce  system  only  mar 
ginally  affects  crime  For  example,  expert* 
doubt  that  a  decision  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  much  effect  on  the  i-ates  of  crime, 
or  that  an  increa-se  In  the  maximum  prison 
sentence  deters  crime.  Most  agi-ee  that  de- 
terrence of  crime  depends  primarily  on  the 
swiftne.ss  and  certainly  of  punishment,  and 
less  on  its  severit.v. 

Third,  the  criminal  Justice  system-  police, 
prosecutors,  courts,  correction  facilities— Is 
highly  interdependent,  like  a  chain  only  as 
strong  as  its  weakest  link.  Each  part  must 
function  efficiently  or  the  whole  system 
breaks  down  If  the  police  do  not  catch  the 
offenders,  the  prosecutors  cannot  prosecute. 
If  the  prosecutors  do  not  get  convictions,  po- 
lice are  frustrated  in  their  efforts.  Courts, 
the  central  institution  m  the  system,  sepa- 
rate the  guilty  from  the  innocent,  shape  the 
activities,  of  the  police,  .sentence  prisoners, 
mold  and  apply  the  criminal  law,  and  regu- 
lar* the  flow  of  the  entire  system  And  If 
prisons  do  not  restrain  or  rehabilitate,  the 
more  prisoners  capable  of  crime  are  at  large 

CONCLUSION 

My  strong  impression  Is  that  people  have 
not  been  well  served  by  the  debate  on  crime 
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in  Washington,  much  of  which  is  irrelevant 
to  the  task  of  stopping  street  crime.  For  na 
tional  political  leaders,  crime  is  almost  en- 
tirely a  symbolic  issue  The  crimes  which 
worry  people  the  most— assault,  rape,  armed 
robbery,  and  child  abuse— are  usually  not 
federal  crimes.  Washington  politicians  con 
tinue  to  over-promise  and  under-deliver  on 
the  crime  issue.  State  and  local  governments 
carry  the  major  burden  of  reducing  crime  in 
this  country,  and  officials  at  those  levels  are 
understandably  more  reluctant  to  make 
promises  about  cleaning  up  crime  I  think  we 
have  to  be  careful  not  to  exaggerate  expecta 
tions  of  federal  anti -crime  programs  for  re 
duclng  violent  crime  dramatically  and 
quickly  Anyone  who  promises  to  rid  the 
country  of  crime  Is  not  being  forthright.  I 
find  people  understand  that  the  problem  of 
crime  Is  complex  and  the  solutions  elusive. 

My  hope  lies  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, which  have  been  expjerimentlng  for  a 
number  of  years  with  Innovative  approaches 
to  crime  community  policing,  in  which  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  forming  partnerships  be- 
tween neighborhoods  and  the  police;  anti- 
drug treatment  and  literacy  programs  in 
pri.sons;  the  use  of  sanctions  short  of  Incar- 
ceration; speedier  trials  aimed  at  certainty 
of  punishment  for  wrongdoers;  and.  of 
course,  extensive  efforts  to  remedy  the  so- 
cial causes  of  crime.  I  have  come  to  the  view 
that  the  best  thing  the  federal  government 
can  do  to  fight  violent  crime  is  to  help  local 
and  state  governments  fipure  out  through  re- 
search what  works,  help  train  criminal  jus- 
tice system  personnel,  provide  a  national  in- 
formation system,  and  provide  money  and 
leadei-ship  to  find  ways  and  means  of  det*r- 
ring  and  preventing  crime. 


.\  THIHrTK  To  C    D.WII)  HKNKY 


HON.  LUCILN  L  BLACK\MLL 

t    •INN.-,'!  1  A  j,s;a 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKEbENTATIVES 

Wcdncsdui/.  May  27.  1992 
Mr  BLACKWELL  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  today 
to  honor  one  of  Pennsylvania's  finest  citizens, 
Mr  C  David  Henry,  for  his  more  than  two 
decades  of  service  to  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Delaware  Over  the  years.  Mr 
Henry  has  distiriguished  himself  both  as  a  mi- 
norit>'  business  innovator  and  as  an  unselfish 
philanthropist,  and  i  am  proud  to  speak  for 
him  today 

Mr  Speaker,  Mr  Henry  began  his  career  m 
1967  as  a  successful  Philadelphia  auto  dealer 
While  building  his  businesses  m  Philadelphia, 
and  then  later  as  the  first  minority  auto  dealer- 
ship owner  in  Delaware,  he  has  devoted  his 
life  to  tireless  work  tor  his  fellow  man  Through 
his  involvement  with  Blacks  Networking  for 
Progress,  Operation  PUSH,  and  Black  Lincoln 
Mercury  Dealers  Association,  he  has  sought  to 
uplift  the  black  community  and  to  help  other 
minority  businesspeople  achieve  the  same 
success  that  he  enioyed  Mr  Henry  has  also 
dernonstrated  commitment  to  the  young  by 
sponsonng  the  Wade  Wilson  Scholarship 
Football  and  the  Middletown.  Dt.  Pop  Warner 
Football  League  He  has  also  formed  several 
CIVIC  awareness  groups,  and  has  coordinated 
campaigns  lor  various  civic  minded  political 
leaders 

Mr    Speaker.  David  Henry  has  long  been  a 
beloved  husband  to  his  wife.  Helen,  and  a  de 
voted  father  to  Christina,  Joyce.  Courtney,  and 
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Chad-  His  family  and  friends  know  him  as  a 
kiryj  and  greganous  man  who  will  aggressively 
help  anyone  whenever  possible.  Over  the 
years,  such  civic  organizations  as  the  Phila- 
delphia Council  of  Elders.  PUSH,  and  the  City- 
wide  Parents  Council  have  recognized  his 
contributions  with  community  service  awards, 
and  nxist  recently  the  Friends  of  Dave  Henry 
have  established  a  fund  to  aid  kidney  patients 
on  his  behalf. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  express  my 
admiration  today  for  Mr  C  David  Henry.  His 
dedication  to  the  people  of  Philadelphia  and 
Delaware  should  inspire  us  all  in  our  efforts. 
and  I  wish  him  health  and  happiness  in  the  fu- 
ture Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  praising  this  generous,  compassionate 
individual  lor  all  he  has  given  to  humanit>',  Mr. 
C   David  Henry 


THK  MISSOURI  GE.NERAL  ASSEM- 
BLY RATIFIES  THE  27TH  AMEND- 
MENT 


HON.  BILL  EMERSON 

uK  .Mi.-^MlLKI 
I.N  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .^TIVES 

Ucd?!P.sda.v.  May  27.  1992 
Mr.  EMERSON  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Missouri 
General  Assembly  ratified  the  27th  amend- 
ment to  the  US  Constitution  on  May  5,  1992, 
and  the  Missouri  Senate  has  requested  that  its 
ratification  resolution  be  reprinted  in  full  in  the 
Congressional  Record  i  have  attached  the 
resolution,  to  tie  printed  following  these  re- 
marks. 
SKNATE  Committee  Scbstitute  for  Senate 

CONCUKREST  RE.SOI.VTIONS  NOS.  14  AND  16 

Whereas,  the  First  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  .America,  at  its  first  session,  sitting 
:ii  New  York,  New  York,  on  September  25. 
1789.  In  both  Houses,  by  a  Constitutional  ma- 
jority of  two-thirds  thereof,  has  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  .America  in  the  following  words, 
to  wit 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  as.sembled,  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  concurring,  that  the  following  [Arti- 
cle] be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  states,  as  (an  Amendment]  to  the 
Con.-^titution  of  the  United  States,  .  .  .  which 
[Article],  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of 
said  Legislatures,  to  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a.s  part  of  the  said  Constitu- 
tion, viz; 

"[.An  article]  in  addition  to.  and  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  proposed  by  Congress, 
and  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral states,  pursuant  to  the  fifth  .Article  of 
the  original  Constitution. 

■■Article  the  second.  ...  No  law.  varying 
the  compen.sation  for  the  services  of  the  Sen- 
ators an<l  Representatives,  shall  take  effect, 
until  an  election  of  Representatives  shall 
have  intervened." 

Whereas.  Article  V  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  allows  the  General  .Assembly  ol 
the  State  of  Missouri  to  ratify  this  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and 

Whereas,  the  propos^ed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution    of   the    United    States    has   al 
ready  t.>een  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the 
following  states   in   the   years  indicated,   to 
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wit  Maryland  in  1789;  North  Carolina  in  1789: 
South  Carolina  in  1790.  Delaware  m  1790, 
Vermont  in  1791;  Virginia  m  1791;  Ohio  in 
1873;  Wyoming  in  1978;  Maine  in  1983;  Colo- 
rado in  1984;  South  Dakota  m  1985;  New 
Hampshire  in  1985;  Arizona  in  1985;  Tennessee 
;n  1985.  Oklahoma  m  1985;  New  Mexico  m 
1986;  Indiana  in  1986;  Utah  in  1986;  .Arkansas 
in  1987;  Montana  in  1987;  Connecticut  in  1987: 
Wisconsin  in  1987:  Georgia  in  1988;  We.'^t  Vir- 
ginia m  1988:  Louisiana  m  :988;  Iowa  ir.  1989: 
Idaho  in  1989.  Nevada  in  1989;  Alaska  in  1989; 
Oregon  in  1989.  Minnesota  in  1989:  Texas  in 
1989;  Kansas  in  1990;  Florida  in  1990;  and 
North  Dakota  m  1991;  and 

Whereas.  .Article  V  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  does  not  state  a  time  limit  on 
ratification  of  an  amendment  submitted  by 
the  Congress,  and  the  First  Congress  specifi- 
cally did  not  esublish  a  deadline  for  the 
ratification  of  this  particular  proposed 
amendment;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  in  the  case  of  Coleman  v.  Miller. 
307  US  433  1 1939).  that  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution,  submitted 
without  any  deadline,  may  be  ratified  by 
states  at  any  time  and  Congress  must  then 
determine  whether  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time  has  elapsed  since  its  initial  submission 
when— in  the  presence  of  certified  ratifica- 
tions from  the  requisite  number  of  states— 
the  time  arrives  for  the  promulgation  of  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment;  and 

Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  finds  that  the  proposed 
amendment  is  still  meaningful  and  needed  as 
part  of  the  United  States  Constitution  and 
that  the  present  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  are  the  same  as  or  are  even 
more  demanding  today  than  they  were  when 
the  proposed  amendment  was  first  submitted 
for  Its  adoption; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Mis- 
souri Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring  therein,  that  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  aforequoted  be  and  the  same 
hereby  is  ratified  by  the  Eightv-sixth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Missouri;  and 
Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Missouii  Senate  be  instructed  to  send  a 
certified  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  .Archi- 
vist of  the  United  States.  Washington,  DC: 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States;  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; and  to  each  member  of  the 
United  States  Congress  from  Mi.ssouri  with 
the  request  that  it  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 
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4  years  at  St  Raphael  Academy.  Shannon 
earned  memt)ership  to  the  National  Honor  So- 
ciety and  was  tranored  with  certificates  of 
merit  in  religion,  geometry,  and  chemistry  She 
also  served  as  editor-in-chief  of  the  yeartx)ok 
and  graciously  volunteered  her  time  at  a 
health  office  and  animal  hospital  m  her  com- 
munity. 

I  commend  Shannon  B  CassKJy  for  her  out- 
standing achievements  and  wish  her  all  the 
best  in  her  future  endeavors 


RONALD  K.  M.ACHTLEY  AWARD 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

MF  KHODE  ISLAMj 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .ATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1992 
Mr,  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Shannon  B, 
Cassidy  of  Pawtucket,  as  this  year's  recipient 
of  the  Congressman  Ronald  K.  Machtley  Aca- 
demic and  Leadership  Excellence  Award  for 
St  Raphael  Academy  in  Pawtucket,  Rl. 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student,  cho- 
sen by  St  Raphael  Academy,  who  dem- 
onstrates a  mature  blend  of  academic 
achievement,  community  involvement,  and 
leadership  qualities. 

Shannon  B  Cassidy  has  more  than  fulfilled 
this  criteria   As  an  honors'  student  for  all  her 


WELCOME  TO  MINTIMER 

SHARIPOVICH    SHAIMIEV,    PRESI- 
DENT OF  TATARSTAN 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1992 
Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  invite  my  co'i- 
leagues  m  the  Congress  to  join  me  in  welcom- 
ing to  our  Nation's  Capital  and  to  the  Con- 
gress His  Excellency  Mintimer  Sharipovich 
Shaimiev,  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Tatarstan  President  Shaimiev  is  leading  a  po- 
litical and  economic  delegation  that  will  hold 
meetings  with  political  leaders  here  m  Wash- 
ington, DC.  and  with  business  and  financial 
leaders  in  New  York 

The  Republic  of  Tatarstan  is  an  autonomous 
republic  within  the  Russian  Republic,  and  be- 
cause of  Its  substantial  oil  reserves  and  eco- 
nomic potential.  Tartarstan  will  play  a  key  role 
in  the  future  economic  development  in  thai 
part  of  the  world 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Tatarstan  are 
fortunate  to  have  as  their  leader  at  this  critical 
time  a  man  so  well  prepared  as  President 
Shaimiev  He  was  born  in  what  is  now  the  Re- 
public of  Tatarstan  on  January  20,  1937,  and 
received  his  education  at  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege of  Kazan  m  the  Republic's  capital  city. 
After  a  period  of  technical  leadership  in  agri- 
culture. President  Shaimiev  became  Minister 
of  Melioration  and  Water  Resources  of  the 
Tatar  Autonomous  Soviet  Federal  Republic,  a 
post  which  he  held  from  i969  until  i983.  He 
then  became  First  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers— Deputy  Prime  Minister— 
of  the  Tatar  Republic,  and  from  1985-89,  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers- 
Prime  Minister — of  the  Tatar  Republic.  He 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Parliament  and  tfie 
head  of  state  of  the  Tatar  Republic,  1990-91. 
and  since  I99i  he  has  served  his  people  as 
president  of  the  Tatarstan  Republic 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  President 
Shaimiev,  the  delegation  from  the  Republic  of 
Tatarstan  includes  a  number  of  distinguished 
and  prominent  leaders;  Mr  Mansur 
Chasanovich  Chasanov,  President  of  the 
Tatarstan  Academy  of  Sciences.  Mr.  Ravii 
Fatychovich  Muratov.  Deputy  Pnme  Minister  of 
Tatarstan;  Mr.  Sandor  Demjan,  adviser  to  ttie 
President;  and  Mr.  Kamil  Shamilevich 
Ischakov,  the  mayor  of  Kazan.  In  addition  the 
delegation  includes  a  number  of  prominent 
leaders  of  business  arxJ  irxlustry  of  ttie  Re- 
public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  visit  of  President  Shaimiev 
and  his  delegation  provides  an  outstarxJing 
opportunity  to  erKiourage  economic  and  politi- 
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cal  cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Tatarstan  I  wish  the 
President  and  the  delegation  great  success  m 
their  visit,  and  mvite  my  colleagues  to  |0in  me 
in  welcoming  them  to  the  Congress,  to  Wash 
ington.  and  to  the  United  States 


EXIENSIONS  OF   REMARKS 

I  have  known  her  many  years,  as  her  roots 
are  in  my  home  county  ot  Lafayette  I  know 
other  Members  ot  this  body  |0in  me  in  con- 
gratulating Dr  Stalling  on  51  years  ot  service 
and  wishes  her  the  ver/  best  in  the  days 
ahead. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRANCES  ADAMS. 
R.N..  F.N. P. 


HON.  PAUL  E.  GILLMOR 

'If  tiHUi 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  RKPKK.SI:NT.\T1VES 

Wednesdat^ .  Man  27.  1992 

Mr  GILLMOR  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  Frances 
Adams,  R  N  .  F  N  P  ,  who  is  retiring  after  ?2 
years  of  service  in  the  Wood  County  Health 
Department 

There  is  a  great  debate  going  on  in  America 
about  the  future  of  health  care  But  there  is 
one  subject  upon  which  we  all  can  agree 
Quality  care  in  this  country  cannot  be  sus 
tamed  without  the  service  of  talented,  depend^ 
able  professionals  who  commit  their  lives  to 
the  welLbeing  of  others  Mr  Speaker.  Frances 
Adams  IS  without  a  doubt  one  such  profes- 
sional 

Frances  Adams  can  look  back  on  her  career 
at  the  Wood  County  Health  Department  with 
great  pnde  Her  tireless  work  in  the  area  of 
prenatal  care  has  helped  so  many  during  the 
challenging  and  miraculous  experience  ot 
pregnancy  and  childbirth  For  more  than  two 
decades.  Frances  Adams  has  touched  the 
lives  of  parents,  babies,  and  all  of  Wood 
County 

Frances  Adams  is  recognized  by  her  peers 
tor  her  professionalism  and  hard  work,  ano  as 
Congressman  tor  Ohio's  Fifth  Congressional 
District,  I  |0in  m  thanking  her  for  her  years  of 
valued  service 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.   ETHEL  B. 
STALLING 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

wt   .V(i.-,.-,nL  iu 
I.N  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPKE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1992 

Mr  SKELTON  Mr  Speaker,  today.  I  pay 
tnbute  to  a  distinguished  lady  from  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Missouri,  Dr.  Ethel  B 
Stalling  She  recently  completed  her  51  st  year 
as  a  chiropractor,  all  except  8  years  having 
been  in  Pleasan*  Hill.  MO 

Dr  Stalling  is  a  graduate  of  Cleveland 
Chiropractic  College,  and  recently  was  the  re- 
cipient of  the  Alumnus  of  the  Year  Award  from 
that  college's  alumm  association 

Dr  Stalling  has  not  only  practiced  chiroprac- 
tic medicine  throughout  the  years,  but  has 
been  an  influential  memt)er  of  the  Missouri 
State  Chiropractic  Association 

She  has  received  numerous  awards,  includ- 
ing service  awards  f'om  Cleveland  Chiroprac 
tic  College,  the  International  Chiropractors  As 
sociation.  the  Missouri  State  Chiropractors  As 
sociation,  the  Academy  of  Missouri  Chiroprac 
tors,  and  was  named  chiropractor  of  the  year 
by  the  international  Chiropractors  Association 


RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY  AWARD 

HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHiiIil-:  I.SL.^Mi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPKESE.NT.'VTIVES 

Wedncsdtu/.  Mau  27.  1992 

Mr  MACHTLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis 
tmct  pleasure  to  congratulate  Ameurlinna 
Felangela  Dimen  of  Southbury,  CT.  as  this 
year's  recipient  of  the  Congressman  Ronald  K. 
Machtley  Academic  and  Leadership  Excel- 
lence Award  for  St  George's  School  m  Mid- 
dletown.  Rl 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student,  cho- 
sen by  St  George's  School,  who  dem- 
onstrates a  mature  blend  of  academic 
achievement,  community  involvement,  and 
leadership  qualities 

Ameurfinna  Dimen  has  more  than  fulfilled 
this  criteria  During  her  sophomore  year. 
Ameurfinna  was  honored  by  the  faculty  with 
the  Allen  Prize  lor  high  standards  in  all  areas 
of  scholastic  life  She  also  has  selflessly  de- 
voted herself  to  community  volunteer  work  as 
a  Big  Sister,  a  Rhode  Island  Hospital 
candystriper,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Feed  a 
Friend  Program 

I  commend  Ameurfinna  Dimen  for  her  out- 
standing achievements  and  wish  her  all  the 
best  in  her  future  endeavors. 


GUARD  U.S  FROM  HuH.^F:TH.\DING 


HON.  JACK  REED 

"I-   Kill  'l>l'.  l.-.;..^Mi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wi'dnrsdai/    .Ua)/  27.  1992 

Mr  REED  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
place  an  article  in  the  RECORD  that  I  hope  all 
my  colleagues  will  read 

This  piece,  which  ran  in  the  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin  newspaper,  accurately  de- 
scribes both  the  importance  of  the  Reserves 
arxi  the  partisan  gamesmanship  that  results  in 
questions  atxjut  the  preparedness  and  the 
usefulness  of  these  troops 

Most  recently  we  saw  the  Reserves  m  ac- 
tion in  Los  Angeles  and  I  have  heard  no  one 
question  the  value  ot  their  help  m  that  crisis 
situation 

The  authors  of  this  article  are  Ma)  Gen. 
Leonard  Holland.  Adjutant  General  of  Rhode 
Island  from  1961  to  1983.  and  Robert 
Riesman.  who  sen/ed  as  a  civilian  aide  to  the 
Secretary  ot  the  Army  from  1963  to  1969  and 
from  l9/'8  to  1980 

Both  Mapr  General  Holland  and  Mr 
Riesman  know  this  sub|ect  They  have  had  re 
sponsibility  tor  and  worked  with  the  Reserves 
They  have  seen  the  value  of  this  program  m 
Rhode  Island  and  on  a  national  level  And 
they  both  know— as  I  do— that  the  Reserves 
did  an  outstarxling  job  in  Operation  Deserl 
Storm 
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I  was  proud  to  visit  Rhode  Island  troops  pre- 
paring at  Fort  Picket  to  go  to  Operation  Desert 
Storm  and  I  truly  regret  the  tone  of  the  re- 
marks that  have  been  made  about  the  per- 
formance of  Reserve  troops  The  men  and 
women  I  saw  were  doing  a  terrific  job  and 
making  a  great  sacrifice  These  individuals  de- 
serve our  praise  and  our  continued  support 

I  urge  everyone  to  read  this  thoughtful  piece 

in  defense  of  our  Reserve  Forces 

(From  ihe  Providence  Sunday  Journal,  Apr. 

26.  1992] 

Guard  I's  Fh<im  Huksktr.adinc 

I  By  Leonard  Holland  and  Robert  A.  Riesman  i 

Rhode  Islanders  are  not  alone  in  their  deep 
'  oncern  al)out  the  Bush  administration  move 
to  reduce  military  reserves  and  National 
Guard.  There  is  nationwide  disquiet  at  the 
Defense  Department  decision  to  cut  these 
forces  by  234.000  over  the  next  five  years,  af- 
fei  ting  hundreds  of  units  in  all  50  states. 
While  we  favor  reductions  in  our  defense 
budffet.  we  fear  that  political  horse-trading 
by  the  e.\e(;utive  branch  may  permanently 
impair  our  resei-ve  forces. 

More  than  a  whiff  of  politics  can  be  sensed 
in  the  way  the  administration  is  dealing 
with  the  National  Guard  and  the  reserves. 
The  President  and  Secretary  of  Defense  have 
set  $50  billion  as  the  target  for  reduction  in 
our  nations  defense  budget,  while  the  Demo- 
crats in  Contfress  clamor  for  a  much  larger 
cut. 

In  announcing  on  March  27  the  reduction 
of  140,000  in  reservist  and  Guard  strength 
during  the  next  two  years.  Secretary  Cheney 
needled  congressional  Democrats,  noting 
that  they  called  for  greater  cut.s  in  the  de- 
fense budget,  but  "not  in  my  district" 

This  IS  a  time-honored  ploy  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  whether  of  our  nation  or  of  a 
municipality.  When  the  mayor  of  a  city  is 
attai  ked  for  too  high  a  budget,  his  first  reac- 
tion is  to  announce  the  reduction  of  fire  and 
police  protection,  together  with  less  frequent 
garbage  collection.  On  a  national  level,  the 
President  and  Secretary  Cheney  are  indulg- 
ing in  similar  political  gamesmanship  with 
Congress,  at  the  expense  of  our  national  pre- 
paredness and  public  safety. 

Unrjuestionablv.  we  must  cut  our  defense 
budget  for  all  the  obvious  reasons,  and  must 
reconfigure  our  forces  to  deal  with  the 
world's  new  strategic  balance.  And  if  we  are 
going  to  cut  our  Army  and  Air  Force,  we 
should  maintain  a  rational  balance  between 
our  active  and  reserve  strength  However, 
there  is  a  "red  line'  below  which  our  Na- 
tional Guard  and  reserve  must  not  be  cut. 

A  quarter-million  Re.serve  and  Guard  sol- 
diers, sailors,  airmen,  airwomen,  and  Ma- 
li nes  were  mobilized  for  Desert  .Shield  Desert 
Storm  One  of  the  first  US  units  in  Iraq  was 
an  Army  Guard  engineer  company.  Air 
Guard  units  flew  more  than  3,500  fighter- 
bomljer  missions,  and  Army  Guard  artillery 
units  performed  admirably  in  combat.  From 
Rhode  Island,  the  115th.  llSth,  and  119th 
Military  Police  companies,  our  143rd  Tac- 
tical Airlift  Command.  281st  Combat  Com- 
rnunuations  Group  and  282nd  Combat  Com- 
munications Squadron,  together  with  the 
102nd  Tactical  Control  Squadron,  accom- 
plished indispensable  missions. 

Once  disbanded.  Guard  units  cannot  be 
summoned  overnight.  The  individual  train- 
ing, and  the  training  and  experience  of  oper- 
ating as  a  unit  over  time,  cannot  be  replaced 
by  mobilization  cadres.  In  Iiaq,  the  attack 
helicopter  once  more  proved  ius  unique  effec- 
tiveness. The  announced  cutbacks  in  the  1st 
Battalion   of  the   I26th   Army   Aviation   Brl- 
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gade  stationed  at  Quonset  Point  are.  there- 
fore, a  matter  of  concern,  and  leave  us  won- 
dering where  the  ax  will  fall  next. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union  did  not 
make  the  world  more  stable,  and  for  the 
foreseeable  future  we  shall  need  a  balanced 
military  posture.  At  home,  the  Red  .Army 
may  no  longer  threaten  us.  but  Mother  Na- 
ture has  not  been  disarmed.  Every  state  de- 
pends on  Its  National  Guard  as  an  irreplace- 
able and  indispensable  force  for  public  safety 
in  time  of  fiood.  hurricane  or  other  disa>ters 
or  emergencie^. 

Our  own  state  has  tu.'-ned  to  the  Guard  m 
emergencies  The  i93iJ  and  1954  hurricanes, 
the  blizzard  of  1978,  and  last  year's  hurricane 
Bob.  When  the  guards  at  the  ACI  walked  out 
:n  1974.  order  rc)uld  not  have  been  main- 
tained except  by  the  round-the-clock  protec- 
tion provided  by  the  Guard.  Without  the 
Guard,  what  organized  and  ti'ained  body  is 
there  to  deal  with  these  emergencies'"  With 
the  deactivation  of  Fort  Devens.  there  will 
not  be  an  active  Army  unit  withm  200  miles 
nf  Rhode  Island.  Even  if  there  were,  the  ac- 
tive .\rmy  is  not  prepared  for  civil  emer- 
gencies. Other  states  face  similar  problems, 
as  Army  bases  throughout  the  nation  are 
he:ng  closed. 

If  It  weren't  so  serious,  the  reaction  of  the 
national  media  to  Secretary  Cheney's  pio- 
po.sal  would  be  funny.  From  their  Manhattan 
listening  post,  the  editors  of  the  New  "i'ork 
Times  derided  weekend  warriors'  and  at- 
tempts to  "preserve  the  peacetime  patronage 
for  part-timers.'  Similarly.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  dismissed  the  National  Guard  and 
military  Reserve  as  "pork."  The  lack  of 
readiness  of  one  individual  unit  to  be  de- 
ployed to  the  Persian  Gulf  was  used  to  deni- 
grate the  entire  National  Guard.  Until  you 
leave  the  island  of  Manhattan,  you  don't  ap- 
preciate what  the  National  Guard  means  to 
our  country,  at  bargain  rates  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

We  favor  a  reduced  defense  budget,  but 
cannot  accept  reductions  in  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserves  that  would  imperil  our 
mobilization  base  or  public  safety  and  civil 
defense  of  our  states.  The  Guard  and  Reserve 
must  not  become  a  political  football,  nor 
part  of  a  game  of  chicken  between  the  e.xecu- 
tive  and  legislative  branches.  It  is  our  good 
fortune  that  every  member  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land delegation  to  Congress  has  served  in  the 
armed  forces  and  understands  the  problem. 

The  Second  Amendm.ent  to  our  Constitu- 
tion calls  for  a  militia,  for  the  protection  of 
our  citizens.  Our  country  and  every  state  in 
the  Union  needs  our  Reserve  forces— at  lea.st. 
until  our  collective  political  genius  can  de- 
vise another  citizen-based,  locally  oriented. 
trained  and  organized  body  that  can  respond 
to  national  and  public  emergencies. 


ALTERNATIVES  MUST  BE  STUDIED 
P^OR  CHEMICAL  WEAPON  DE- 
STRUCTION 

HON.  JIM  J0NT7 

UK  1'SIH.\SA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdriesdav .  May  27.  1992 

Mr  JONTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity ot  meeting  some  time  ago  with  several 
residents  o1  Vermillion  and  ParVe  Counties  in 
Indiana,  who  are  opposed  to  the  U.S.  Army's 
current  plans  to  demilitarize  the  chemical 
weapons  stored  at  Newport  Army  Ammunition 
Depot.  They  presented  me  with  an  "Ofjen  Let- 
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ter  to  the  Members  of  the  US  Congress "  ask- 
ing that  we  insist  that  the  Army  thoroughly  in- 
vestigate all  alternatives  to  the  incineration  of 
the  chemical  stockpile.  I  agree  with  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Newport  Study  Group  and 
present  a  copy  of  their  letter  for  my  col- 
leagues' information. 

Thk  .Ahvv'.'-  Pkohi.kms  With  Che.mic.m. 

\V,'\HK.'\RK  Mr.MTiONS  DKSTHL'CTION 

Oi'KN  LKTTKR  TO  THf:  MF.MBERS  OF  THK  U.S. 

rONGRKSS 

Honorable  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress 

The  U.S.  Congress  jn  1985  instructed  the 
.^rmy  to  destroy  and  dispose  of  all  outdated 
chemical  warfare  munitions  and  agents. 

In  the  intervening  years  the  .Army  has  in- 
vestigated—albeit  for  the  most  part  super- 
ficially—a  number  of  desti'uction  processes 
and  methods,  but  soon  focused  primarily  on 
incineration  as  the  "most  efficient  "  and  pre- 
sumably "safest."  not  to  mention  "least  ex- 
pensive "  technology.  This  decision  was 
largely  based  on  the  advice  in  a  report  by  the 
Nation  Research  Council,  advice  that,  in- 
credibly, failed  to  deal  with  the  many  prct)- 
lems  pertaining  to  the  incineration  of  haz- 
ardous substances. 

The  .Army  has  since  developed  an  inciner- 
ator known  under  the  acronym  JACADS.  and 
has  built  a  less  than  full-sized  prototype  at 
Tooele.  Utah,  as  well  as  a  full  sized  inciner- 
ator on  Johnston  Atoll  in  the  pacific.  Both 
are  still  being  tested  and  both  have  experi- 
enced a  large  nu.mber  of  problems. 

The  program  to  date  has  been  a  costly  one. 
m  part  legitimately  so  because  of  the  treach- 
erous nature  of  the  material  to  be  destroyed 
Munitions  containing  a  variety  of  explosives 
(fuses,  propellants.  bursters)  in  addition  to 
the  extremely  poisonous  warfare  agents.  But 
moreover  due  to  what  the  GAO  report  of 
Nov.  1991  calls  "cost  growth  "  and  "schedule 
slippages."  as  well  as  design  and  fabrication 
problems,  such  as  the  substandard  air  filtra 
tion  system  iGAO  Report.  P.  28 1. 

It  is  painfully  clear  by  now  that  the  Army 
has  place  "all  its  eggs  into  the  incineration 
basket"  and  has  spent  a  vast  amount  of  tax 
money  to  get  the  J.AC.ADS  to  perform  ac- 
cording to  the  .Army's  specifications  and  the 
EPA's  emission  requirements,  but  with  dis- 
appointing result,  and  there  is  no  gua.-antee. 
nor  even  likelihood,  that  those  standards 
may  ever  be  achieved  with  the  present  sys- 
tem, or  any  other  incinerator  design. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  us  that  Congress, 
having  ordered  the  .Army  to  dispose  of  the 
chemical  warfare  munitions  and  agents  in 
the  first  place,  should  now  step  in  and  in- 
struct the  Army  first:  to  consult  (with  the 
assistance  of  knowledgeable  citizen's  groupsi 
private  industries  and  or  engineering  depart- 
ments at  first-rate  universities  interested 
and  knowledgeable  in  the  development  of  al- 
ternative technologies  to  incineration.  And. 
second:  to  select  one  or  two  of  such  indus- 
tries with  the  m.ost  promising  processes  to 
start  testing  their  systems  on  chemical  war- 
fare agents  and  explosives.  Several  of  the 
newly  developed  alternative  technologies  are 
bound  to  be  notably  more  benign  than  incin- 
eration, and  hence  in  terms  of  human  health 
concerns  than  incineration.  However,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  all  of  them  will  also  gen- 
erate toxic  wastes  such  as  "ashes"  contain- 
ing heavy  metals.  These  waste  products 
must  either  be  placed  in  designated  hazard- 
ous waste  landfills,  or  further  processed 
chemically  to  reclaim  the  metals. 

It  IS  not  possible  to  predict  the  cost  of  fol- 
lowing our  suggested  course  at  this  point, 
but  what  can  be  predicted  with  confidence  is 
Che  elim.mation  of  two  of  the  most  serious 
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categories  of  environmental  pollutants  asso- 
ciated with  incineration,  namely  the  gene.-a- 
tion  of  nasty  and  environmentally  persistent 
toxins  in  the  cooling  gas  stream  of  the 
smokestack  idioxins.  furans.  eto.  and  the 
emission  of  ultrafme-grained  particulates 
'  -0.3>im.  in«i  which  do  not  show  as  sm.oke.  but 
tend  to  become  coated  with  toxic  organic 
compounds.  These  particulates  constitute  a 
serious  health  hazard,  because  they  are  not 
trapped  by  the  ciliated  lining  of  the  windpipe 
and  bronchi,  but  are  earned  into  the  tiny  gas 
chamLiers  (alveoli)  of  the  lung  where  they 
may  produce  canter  lesions. 

In  conclusion  we  respectfully  suggest,  on 
behalf  of  some  13.000  concerned  citizens  liv- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  the  Newport  Army  Am- 
munition Plant,  that  Congress  direct  the 
Army  to  stop  wasting  taxpayer's  money  on 
an  inappropriate  and  chronically  malfunc- 
tioning technology,  and  focus  it.s  attention 
on  one  or  two  alternative  methods  of  dis- 
posal of  the  chemical  warfare  munitions  and 
agents. 


SUPPORT  FOR  SPOTTED  OWL 
MANAGEMENT  PLAN 


HON.  WALLY  HERGER 

OK  CALIKORM.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Wpdncsday.  May  27.  1992 
Mr  HERGER  Mr  Speaker,  last  week  I  co- 
sponsored  legislation.  H.R.  5256.  which  would 
implement  President  Bush's  plan  to  reduce 
timber  industry  )ob  losses  in  California.  Or- 
egon, and  Washington  resulting  from  imple- 
mentation of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  for 
the  northern  spxitted  owl.  This  proposal  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  toward  a  balanced 
solution  that  considers  the  needs  of  our  north- 
ern California  timber  communities  as  well  as 
the  needs  of  the  spotted  owl  However,  this 
"Preservation  Plan,"  as  it  has  been  entitled. 
still  does  not  sufficiently  address  the  devastat- 
ing economic  impacts  ot  the  spotted  owl  re- 
covery plan  on  our  northern  California  commu- 
nities. As  such.  I  will  continue  working  with 
Secretary  of  Interior  Lujan  and  Secretary  of 
Agncutture  Madigan  toward  developing  a  plan 
which  more  adequately  addresses  the  unique 
charactenstics  of  California's  forests,  and  ulti- 
mately protects  more  jobs. 

We  know  now  that  there  are  many  more 
spotted  owls  in  California  than  was  estimated 
when  the  species  was  listed  under  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  To  date,  over  1.500  owl 
sites  have  been  confirmed  throughout  Califor- 
nia, with  over  500  sites  on  pnvate  lands  which 
have  only  partially  been  surveyed  Moreover, 
spotted  owls  are  known  to  be  living  and  repro- 
ducing in  managed,  second-growth  forests 
throughout  the  State  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  already 
ruled  that  a  plan  by  Sierra  Pacific  Industries  to 
manage  the  forests  for  timber  production  and 
the  protection  of  spotted  owls  on  private  lands 
will  not  result  in  a  take  of  the  species  under 
the  ESA. 

Unfortunately,  the  Preservation  Plan  fails  to 
allow  us  to  manage  our  forests  for  owls.  )obs, 
arxJ  an  affordable  supply  of  wood  products  for 
the  American  public.  I  will  continue  workir>g 
with  the  administration  and  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  toward  developing  a  spotted  owl 
management  plan  which  achieves  these  ob- 
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jectives  arxl  addresses  the  needs  of  our  north- 
ern Calitornia  timber-dependent  communittes. 


TRIBUTH    TO  WILLIAM  W 
COKCOHAN 

HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEV 

1-    KHODK  LSI. as: 

IN  THE  HUUSt;  OF  RHPRKSt-NTATIVtb 

»Vdf?rsd(ii/.  May  37,  1992 

Mr  MACHTLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  recognize  William  W  Corcoran  tor  his  et 
torts  to  the  Visiting  Nurse  Service  of  Newpcirt 
County  These  ellorls  have  earned  him  the 
Mary  A  Dwyer  Award,  an  award  given  annu- 
ally in  memory  o(  the  late  Mary  A  Dwyer.  the 
agency's  executive  director  from  1954  to 
1979  The  award  is  given  to  the  individual  that 
has  displayed  a  history  ot  outstanding  service 
to  the  agency 

William  Corcoran  began  his  involvement 
with  the  visiting  nurse  service  when  he  |Oined 
the  tx)ard  ot  directors  m  1960  Mr  Corcoran 
became  president  m  1965  and  remained  in  the 
position  until  1980  During  the  28  years.  Mr 
Corcoran  has  been  involved  with  the  visiting 
nurse  service  The  agency  has  grown  from  8 
stafi  members  to  alaKist  40  members  Mr 
Corcoran  s  dedication  and  commitment  to  the 
principles  set  torth  by  ttie  visitmg  nurse  serv- 
ice IS  what  brings  this  service  to  so  many 
needy  people 

I  commend  William  Corcoran  lor  his  work 
,jnd  dedication  and  wish  him  all  the  best  in  his 
future  endeavors 


AlilZO.NA  I'HOPO.SITION  THUKAT 
ENS  VVI1>I)LIKE  MANAGEMKNT. 
SPORT.SMEN.  AND  .S0L:ND  CON- 
.SEHVATION 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHl  LZE 

I.N  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
Wediic.sdau .  Map  21.  1992 

Mr.  SCHULZE  Mr  Speaker,  as  chairman  of 
the  congressional  sportsmen's  caucus,  whose 
present  bipartisan  membership  includes  29 
percent  ol  the  Congress.  I  want  to  bring  to  the 
attention  ol  my  colleagues  a  pending  situation 
that  has  the  potential  ol  establishing  one  ol 
the  most  dangerous  precedents  against  pro- 
fessional wildlife  management  this  Nation  has 
ever  faced  I  am  speaking  ol  the  initiative  that 
will  be  submitted  to  the  voters  m  the  State  of 
Arizona  in  November  ol  this  year  known  as 
Proposition  200 

The  stated  policy  ol  this  initiative  is  purport- 
edly to  manage  wildhte  arxl  protect  property 
by  '  humar\e  and  nonlethal  methods  '  Specifi- 
cally, however,  the  proposal  seeks  to  prohibit 
the  taking  of  wildlife  on  public  lands,  both  fed- 
eral and  State,  'with  any  leghold  trap  and 
conitjear  style  trap  ol  the  instant  kill  or  body 
gripping  typ)e  design  '   '   '  ' 

First  of  all.  the  issue  of  "humaneness"  is  a 
subjective  term  The  only  place  in  Federal  law 
where  an  attempt  to  define  humane  taking  in 
the  wild  IS  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Art 
where  it  is  slated  as  "the  least  degree  of  pain 
and    sutlering    practicable 16    U  S.C 
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1362(4)  The  legal  cases  that  have  interpreted 
this  clause  make  it  clear  that  each  case  must 
be  determined  individually 

Obviously,         the         phrase         "humane 
■   ■   ■   methods"  in   Proposition  200  will  be  a 
legal  guagmire  that  will  materially  hamper  or 
derly  wildlife  management 

Second,  and  more  ominous,  is  the  issue 
that,  even  though  the  proposition  purportedly 
exempts  traditional  hunting  and  fishing,  it  is  to- 
tally unclear  what  is  intended  under  '"non- 
lethal"  methods  At  best,  there  will  bf  a  rash 
ol  litigation  on  the  subiect  by  antisportsmen 
which  may  be  the  unstated  intent  ot  the  initia- 
tive in  the  first  place 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA  ON  TAIWAN 


HON.  DAN  SCR\EFER 

(iK  COI.oK.MKl 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdaii .  May  27.  1992 

Mr  SCHAEFER  Mr  Speaker,  in  the  past  2 
years,  the  Republic  ol  China  on  Taiwan  has 
made  great  progress  m  strengthening  democ- 
racy and  the  rule  ot  law,  while  economic 
growth  continues  at  an  impressive  rate  These 
are  no  small  accomplishments,  in  view  of  the 
ever-present  military  threat  from  the  mainland, 
whose  rulers  have  never  renounced  the  use  of 
force  against  Taiwan 

I  believe  that  credit  for  this  economic  pros- 
perity and  political  litjerahzation  should  go  to 
President  Lee  Teng-hui  and  his  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Or  Li  Yuan-zu  Their  wise  leadership 
bodes  very  well  tor  the  future  of  the  Republic 
ot  China  and  its  citizens 

Mr  Speaker  President  Lee  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Li  mark  their  second  anniversary  in  oflice 
this  month.  I  congratulate  them — and  the  Re- 
public ol  China  on  Taiwan — and  wish  them  all 
the  best  in  the  months  and  years  to  come. 


OFF  TARGET 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHIMER 

n^   stM  YiiHK 
!N  THK  HOUSE  OK  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesdup.  May  27.  1992 

Mr  SCHUMER  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  an  article 
called  Ott  Target  by  Steven  Emerson,  which 
appeared  in  the  May  issue  ot  Washington 
Journalism  Review  It  descrilaes  the  events 
which  contributed  to  the  unfortunate  smear  of 
Israel  when  it  was  falsely  accused  ot  supply- 
ing Patriot  missiles  to  China  While  I  have 
shortened  the  article  to  save  space  in  the 
CONGRESSiONAi  RECORD,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues who  are  interested  m  the  subject  to 
obtain  the  lull  article  and  read  it 

In  April.  24  other  Members  and  I  called  on 
President  Bush  to  apologize  to  Israel  tor  the 
leaks  which  besmirched  its  name  We  have 
received  no  response  to  our  request  to  date 
1  b«.>lieve  this  article  provides  important  new 
tacts  surrounding  our  Governments  role  in 
this  episode,  and  turther  |ustification  tor  an  of- 
ficial apology 
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Oyy  Takckt 
'By  Steven  Emerson i 

The  Washln^rto^  Times,  the  Wall  Street 
.Journal.  ABC  News  and  Evans  and  Novak  all 
reported  that  Israel  illegally  had  sold  U.S. 
weapons  technology  to  China.  They  got  it 
wrong- 

In  mid-March,  an  already  tenuous  relation- 
ship between  Israel  and  the  United  States 
wa.";  reeked  by  a  series  of  shotking  news  re- 
ports alleging  that  Israel  had  illegally  sold 
vital  U.S  technology  to  other  <  ountries. 
First  came  a  story  that  Israel  might  have 
transferred  a  Patriot  missile  to  China.  An- 
other article  said  that,  among  other  illicit 
ai.  ts.  Israel  secretly  sold  US. -designed  weap- 
ons systems  to  China  and  South  Africa.  But 
the  most  extravagant  accusation  was  that 
Israel  was  planning  to  sell  U.S.  'stealth 
technology"  to  China 

Many  of  these  charges  were  broadcast  on 
television  news  shows  and  printed  in  news- 
papers throughout  the  United  States.  The  al- 
legations also  generated  an  acrimonious  de- 
bate between  A.M.  Rosenthal  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  syndicated  columnists  Row- 
land Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  who  were 
making  their  own  serious  accusations 
against  Israel. 

When  the  smoke  cleared,  however,  It 
I  u!  ned  out  that  some  of  the  charges  were  pa- 
tently false  and  otheis  highly  questionable. 
In  their  zeal  to  get  a  'good  story."'  did  vet- 
eran US  journalists  fail  to  obtain  corrol 
rative  evidence  to  suljstantiate  such  seru  - 
allegations? 

On  the  morning  of  March  12  the  Washing- 
ton Times,  a  newspaper  known  for  its  access 
to  intelligence  reports,  ran  a  front-page  ban- 
ner headline  proclaiming  'China  may  have 
Patriot  from  Israel.  "  The  article,  written  by 
Bill  Gertz  and  Rowan  Scarborough,  reported 
that  the  "Bush  administration  is  investigat- 
ing intelligence  reports  that  Israel  secretly 
supplied  a  U.S.  Patriot  missile  or  its  tech- 
nology to  China.  .  .' 

If  true,  it  was  an  extraordinarily  shocking 
revelation.  Disputes  between  Israel  and  the 
United  St.ates  are  always  hot  news  But  com- 
ing at  a  time  of  extremely  .strained  U.S. -Is- 
raeli relations  and  only  days  before  a  U.S. 
visit  by  Defense  Minister  Moshe  Arens,  the 
Patriot  story  spread  quickly  around  Wash- 
ington. The  true  test  of  whether  it  would  be- 
come a  high-profile  national  issue  would 
come  several  hours  later  at  daily  briefings  at 
the  White  House.  State  Department  and  Pen- 
tagon. 

As  a  rule.  Bush  administration  officials 
have  refused  to  comment  on  intelligence  re- 
ports. Moreover,  the  administration  has 
demonstrated  an  aversion  to  leaks  based  on 
unverified  raw  intelligence  reports,  as  illus- 
trated by  its  bitter  denunciation  of  the  FBI 
reports  leaked  to  reporters  regarding  allega- 
tions against  Supreme  Court  nominee  Clar- 
ence Thomas 

But  on  March  12.  the  Bush  administration 
seemed  to  go  out  of  its  way  to  confirm  this 
leak.  At  the  State  Department,  Defense  De- 
partment and  White  House,  officials  care- 
fully stated  on  the  record  that  they  would 
not  comment.  "  Yet  ubiquitous  but  anony- 
mous "senior  officials."  which  included  the 
briefers  and  top  policymakers,  made  them- 
selves available  on  "background"  for  report- 
ers at  daily  briefings  to  "confirm '"  the  exist- 
ence of  the  allegations.  For  example,  accord- 
ing to  reporters  present.  Assistant  Secretary 
oi  State  Edward  Djerejian  vouched  that  the 
allegations  were  serious.  "  His  comments, 
like  those  of  his  colleagues,  guaranteed  that 
the  Washington  Times  story  had  legs. 

In  classic  Washington  cover-your-tracks 
style,   however.  Djerejian  on  March  17  pub- 
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liLly  criticized  leaks  about  alleged  Israel) 
arms  transfers.  Before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee. Djerejian  declared.  "What  is  regret- 
table is  there  have  been  these  irresponsible 
leaks  by  unnamed  officials  which  have  come 
into  the  press.  .  .  .  "  iWhen  asked  about  his 
.Man.  h  12  background  comments,  a  spokes- 
woman for  Djerejian  said  the  State  Depart- 
ment would  not  comment  on  "anything  Sec- 
retary Djerejian  may  or  may  not  have  said 
on  background."  i 

By  the  end  of  the  day  on  March  12.  the 
story  was  publicized  worldwide.  While  Israeli 
officials  unequivocally  rejected  the  Patriot 
missile  charges  and  claimed  they  were 
leaked  before  being  investigated  by  the  Bush 
administration  or  before  Israel  had  a  chance 
to  respond,  neither  they  nor  the  U.S.  media 
were  privy  to  the  intelligence  report  that 
generated  the  '  allegation.  And  if  they 
couldn"t  see  the  report,  how  could  they  re- 
spond to  the  charge":"  It  was  a  Catch-22  situa- 
tion typical  of  the  intelligence  world. 

In  retrospect,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
Washington  Times  had  exaggerated  the  alle- 
gations against  Israel  to  include  the  charge 
that  Israel  had  possibly  transferred  a  com- 
plete Patriot  missile  to  the  Chine.se.  Bush 
administration  officials  said  that  the  "intel- 
ligence report '"  received  by  the  administra- 
tion raised  only  the  possibility  that  China 
had  acquired  Patriot  technology  from  Israel, 
not  the  missile  itself.  Nevertheless,  by  ele- 
vating the  allegation  to  including  the  trans- 
fer of  hardware,  the  Tiir.es  helped  raise  the 
story  to  another  level.  And  because  anything 
is  possible  in  the  intelligence  woild.  the  no- 
tion of  a  missile  transfer  could  not  be  dis- 
missed out  of  hand.  The  Washington  Times" 
Scarborough  said  in  an  interview  that  his  ar- 
ticle was  accurate.  "I'm  firmly  convinced 
that  the  intelligence  repoi't  mentioned  the 
r>ossibility  that  the  Patriot  itself  had  been 
transferred. '"  he  said.  "We  confirmed  this 
through  .several  sources  in  the  administra- 
tion. "  .  .  . 

MORE  ALLEGATIONS  ABOUT  ISRAEL 

On  March  13.  the  Israel-China  stor.v  picked 
up  steam  when  veteran  investigative  re- 
porter Edward  T.  Pound  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  published  a  front-page  report  in 
which  senior  U.S.  officials  alleged  improper 
Israeli  transfer  of  I'.S.  technology  to  China. 
Ethiopia.  South  Africa  and  Chile.  The  result 
of  a  six-week  investigation,  the  Journal 
story  was  extensively  documented  and  in- 
cluded references  to  a  classified  draft  of  an 
upcoming  report  on  technology  transfer  to 
Israel  by  State  Department  Inspector  Gen- 
eral iIGi  Sherman  Funk.  .  .  . 

The  article  further  reported  that  govern- 
ment officials  "suggest  Isi'ael  uses  several 
schemes  to  transfer"  U.S.  technology,  in- 
cluding repackaging  American  comf>onents 
in  systems  exported  by  Israel  and  "reverse- 
engineering  '— disassembling  U.S.  weapons  to 
appropriate  their  secret  designs. 

For  journalists.  Pound's  story  seemed  to 
indirectly  confirm  the  Washington  Times 
story,  even  though  the  Journal  didn't  focus 
on  the  Patriot  missile  allegations,  if  only  be- 
cause It  alleged  that  Israel  was  selling  other 
advanced  U.S.  technology  without  permis- 
sion. The  Journal  story  was  particularly 
damning  because  its  description  of  purported 
Israeli  deception  and  scheming  made  any 
charge  of  Israeli  duplicity  more  credible. 

Israel's  response  to  the  Journal  story 
seemed  equivocal,  .^n  Israeli  government 
spokesperson  said  that  the  stories  about  al- 
leged sales  to  China  and  other  countries  "are 
sensitive  matters  which  are  subject  to  nego- 
tiation" between  Israel  and  the  United 
States.   Was  that  an  implicit  acceptance  of 
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the  U.S.  allegations,  as  some  reporters  be- 
lieved and  indeed  wrote?  .  .  . 

The  fact  that  journalists  had  paid  rel- 
atively scant  attention  to  previous  disputes 
over  technology  transfer  did  not  make  the 
charges  against  Israel  any  less  newsworthy, 
.Although  U.S.  officials  did  not  inspect  Is- 
raeli military  systems.  Pound  concludeo  m 
his  Wall  Street  Journal  article  that  "the  in- 
telligence reports  have  been  so  pervasive  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  m  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity that  Israel  has  repeatedly  engaged  in  di- 
version schemes." 

Yet  contrary  to  the  portrayal  of  an  intel- 
ligence community  holding  a  monolithic 
view  on  alleged  Israeli  diversion,  a  series  of 
interviews  with  officials  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment. State  Department  and  CIA  leaves 
no  doubt  that  there  are  major  and  bitter  dis- 
agreements about  whether  the  intelligence 
report*  about  Israel  were  as  conclusive  as 
some  claimed.  For  example,  a  senior  Defense 
Depai'tment  official  who  examined  both  the 
classified  and  unclassified  versions  of  the  IG 
report,  as  well  as  the  raw  intelligence  re- 
ports collected  by  Funk  to  assemble  his 
study,  said  fir.mly  that  the  "IG  abjectly  mis- 
represents the  intent  and  bottom  line  of  the 
documents  upon  which  his  report  was 
based."  And  a  former  government  official 
who  had  access  to  the  raw  intelligence 
charged  that  the  IG  report  was  politicized. 
"The  IG  report.  "  he  said,  "was  a  dumping 
ground  for  anyone  who  wanted  to  get  their 
digs  in  on  Israel.  " 

Pound  cannot  be  faulted  for  accurately  re- 
porting what  various  intelligence  officials 
had  told  him  and  what  had  been  confirmed 
by  government  documents.  Yet  the  debate 
about  Israel  in  the  intelligence  community 
often  parallels  the  debate  about  U.S.  Middle 
East  policy.  Officials  collect,  interpret  and 
even  generate  "intelligence"  designed  to 
promote  their  views.  Were  the  sources  inter- 
viewed for  this  story  simply  providing  the 
opposite  of  what  Pound's  sources  told  him? 

Perhaps.  But  in  leporting  on  the  IG  docu- 
ment, the  unclassified  version  of  which  was 
released  April  1.  journalists  largely  over- 
looked evidence  that  raised  doubts  about  the 
accuracy  of  the  IG's  conclusions.  Moreover, 
the  media  generally  disregarded  the  same 
independent  Israeli  military  analysts  who 
are  quoted  extensively  when  the.v  criticize 
Israeli  policies.  This  time,  these  Israeli  ana- 
lysts rejected  the  technology  transfer 
charges  as  entirely  unfounded  and  a  "smear' 
against  Israel.  .  .  . 

One  of  the  few  American  reporters  to  delve 
into  the  issue  beyond  merely  restating 
charges  along  with  Israeli  denials  was  Jack- 
son Diehl  of  the  Washington  Post.  In  a 
March  18  story.  Diehl  reported  from  Jerusa- 
lem that  "as  Israeli  sources  explain  it.  the 
dispute  over  technology  is.  in  tact,  a  tangled 
and  technical  one  that  reflects  the  degree  to 
which  the  military  establishments  of  the  two 
countries  became  meshed  in  recent  years.  " 
Diehls  point  lay  at  the  heart  of  the  issue  Is- 
rael and  the  United  States  have  been  in- 
volved in  joint  research  and  weapons  devel- 
opment for  the  past  25  years.  Some  of  the  re- 
search is  so  intertwined,  according  to  U.S. 
and  Israeli  defense  officials,  that  it  ;s  impos- 
sible to  determine  the  exact  nature  of  its 
parentage. 

.•\nother  factor,  which  most  reporters 
missed.  IS  that  because  of  the  huge  decline  in 
international  arms  sales,  the  United  States 
and  Israel  are  now  beginning  to  compete  in 
an  increasingly  desperate  search  for  arms 
buyers.  What  better  way  to  undercut  Israeli 
competition  than  to  assert  U.S.  parentage  of 
technology'-'  ■  •  - 
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In  addition  to  the  evidence  supporting  Is- 
raeli claims  that  it  developed  its  own  weap- 
ons systems,  reporters  missed  another  key 
element  that  would  have  demonstrated  why 
the  entire  affair  was  much  more  gray  than 
black  and  white.  In  recent  years,  the  United 
States  has  exported  weapons  systems  that 
have  incorporated  advanced  Israel;  tech- 
nology to  .^rab  countries  such  as  Egypt.  Jor- 
dan. Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait.  This  hard- 
ware includes  enhanced  F-IS  fuel  tanks,  heli- 
copter altitude  warning  systems  and  F-16 
avionic  and  structural  improvements. 

Gt'NMNG  FOR  ISRAELI 

As  happens  so  often  in  Washington  journal- 
ism, the  allegations  of  Israeli  transfer  of 
technology  had  provided  a  hook  for  other  re- 
ports about  Israeli  wrongdoing  By  this  time, 
the  invisible  critical  mass— the  journalistic 
threshold  that  results  in  pack  reporting — 
had  been  reached.  Now  it  seemed  as  if  almost 
any  allegation  related  to  the  Israel-China 
nexus  was  fair  game,  regardless  of  its  accu- 
racy, as  long  as  it  could  be  pinned  on  anony- 
mous "U.S.  intelligence  sources." 

In  a  segment  on  ABC's  "World  News  To- 
night" on  March  16.  John  McWethy  reported 
that  Israel  had  secretly  transferred  a  laser- 
guided  artillery  shell  called  the  Copperhead 
to  China.  But  there  was  a  serious  problem 
with  the  story  It  wasn't  true.  .According  to 
Defense  Department  and  congressional  offi- 
cials. Israel  has  not  purchased  any  Copper- 
heads (Whereas  dozens  were  sold  to  Arab 
countries).  A  spokesman  for  "World  News 
Tonight"  said  in  an  interview.  ""We  stand  by 
our  report." 

Meanwhile,  some  editorial  writers  pre- 
sumed the  error-filled  reports  were  true  in- 
stead of  questioning  the  leaks  of  unverified 
intelligence  or  raising  questions  about  the 
accuracy  of  the  charges.  For  example,  the 
March  20  lead  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  blasted  Israel  in  unusually  harsh  rhet- 
oric for  the  "alleged  sale  of  Patriot  tech- 
nology"' to  China  and  for  "installing  U.S. 
components"  in  Israeli-exported  weapons 
systems.  The  editorial  said  that  "stern  sanc- 
tions" should  be  imposed  on  Israel  if  the  re- 
ports proved  to  be  true.  At  the  same  time. 
Times  columnists  Leslie  Geib  and  A.M. 
Rosenthal  questioned  the  truthfulness  of  the 
allegations  and  the  political  agenda  behind 
the  leaks.  .  .  . 

.VO  EVIDE.NCE 

In  early  .April  the  Israel-Patriot-China 
story  came  to  a  conclusion.  A  special  17- 
member  U.S.  military  inspection  team  had 
been  dispatched  to  Israel — a  development 
that  had  reinforced  the  credibility  of  the  ini- 
tial charges  but  which  had  originated  at  Is- 
raeli insistence — to  investigate  w"hether  any 
of  the  Patriot  missiles  in  Israel  had  been 
tampered  with.  On  April  2.  the  State  Depart- 
ment announced  that  the  investigators  found 
■"no  evidence  that  Israel  had  transferred  a 
Patriot  missile  or  Patriot  missile  tech- 
nology" to  China  and  that  "the  Israeli  gov- 
ernment has  a  clean  bill  of  health  on  the  Pa- 
triot issue." 

The  day  before  the  United  States  exoner- 
ated Israel.  State  Department  Inspector  Gen- 
eral Funk  released  an  unclassified  69- page 
report  alleging  a  "syste.matic  and  growing 
pattern  of  unauthorized  transfer  of  sensitive 
United  States  items  and  technology  '  by  an 
unidentified  country  that  was  unambig- 
uously Israel.  In  interviews  with  reporters, 
however.  Funk  revealed,  according  to  David 
Hoffman"s  account  in  the  Washington  Post. 
that  State  Department  "auditors  had  never 
actually  tracked  any  transfer  of  U.S.  tech- 
nology by  Israel,  but  rather  established  that 
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inteUi^cence    reports    about    such    transfers 
wfre  1  retllble."' 

In  the  end.  Journalists  were  left  to  repoit 
unverified   alleKatlons   about    possible   tech- 
noloify  transfers.  Every  day  government  offi 
cials  receive  scores  of  such  intellltience  re 
ports,  but  often  they  consist  of  nothing  more 
than  an  allegation   by  an  Informant,  often 
with  a  political  agenda,  who  reports  it  to  a 
II. S   intelligence  a^ent  or  diplomat.  Most  re 
ports  dont  check  out.  Consider  the  famous 
1981    report    of   a    secret    Libyan    hit    squad 
stalking   President   Reatfan.   The   report,    it 
turned  out.  was  not  true:  the  informant  had 
misled  U.S.  officials. 

The  New  York  Times  and  the  Washlnifton 
Times  acknowledKed  publishinir  tainted  in- 
telliKence  reports  on  Israeli  weapons  trans- 
fers and  blamed  their  sources.  On  April  4.  the 
New  York  Times  tried  to  make  amends  for 
Its  premature  editorial  that  had  blasted  Is- 
rael. Noting  that  Israel  was  found  not 
guilty"  of  the  Patriot  missile  transfer 
charge,  the  Times  editorialized  that  the 
"U.S.  officials  who  hurried  to  publicize  the 
allegation  before  all  the  facts  were  In  owe  Is 
rael  an  apology." 

On  April  13,  the  Washington  Times  pub 
llshed  a  lead  editorial  that  also  crltlcizei! 
government  leakers  for  feeding  the  pres> 
false  information.  The  editorial,  which  con 
ceded  that  the  paper  had  printed  the  original 
unsubstantiated  report  on  the  Patriot  trans- 
fer, enumerated  the  charges  and  counter 
charges  that  had  been  reported  subsequently 
In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  In  the  Evans 
and  Novak-Rosenthal  exchanges.  "The 
blame."  the  Washington  Times  concluded, 
"lies  not  with  the  press,  which  is  reporting 
what  it  finds  out.  but  with  whomever  is 
doing  the  leaking  of  spurious  accusations." 

The  Wa.shington  paper  also  chastised  the 
"highest  officials"  in  the  Bush  administra- 
tion for  falling  "to  say  anything  on  Israels 
behalf  to  counterbalance  the  feeding  frenzy 
in  the  press  that  the  [original]  leak  set  off 
They  now  owe  Israel  an  apology  for  allowing 
the  erroneous  report  to  further  undermine 
relations  between  the  two  countries." 

To  be  fair,  perhaps  the  New  York  Times. 
The  Washington  Times — and  much  of  the 
Fourth  Estate  -should  apologize  as  well. 


U.S.  CAPITOL  POLICK  REFORMS 

HON.  MARY  ROSE  0.\K.AR 

OF  OHK) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVE.S 

Wcdnesdtn/.  Maij  27.  1992 

Ms  DAKAR  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  in- 
trcxjuce  a  very  important  piece  of  legislation 
concerning  the  U.S  Capitol  Police  This  bill 
addresses  several  areas  that  merit  our  imme- 
diate consideration 

The  bill  contains  five  components  Expand 
ing  lurisdictionai  boundaries  m  which  the  Cap- 
itol Police  have  law  enforcement  authority,  en- 
hancing Capitol  Police  arrest  authority,  reor 
ganizing  the  Capitol  Police  Board,  establishing 
a  joint  or  unified  payroll  system,  and  finally. 
providing  for  a  lump-sum  payment  tor  retiring 
sworn  members  of  the  Capitol  Police  Force 

Mr   Speaker,  daily,  we  read  news  accounts 
alx)ut  random  acts  of  violence  that  are  occur 
ring  in  every  community  in  the  country,  inciud 
ing  our  own  community  of  Capitol  Hill    These 
acts  of  violence  have  affected  individuals  from 
all   walks   of   life    We   were   especially    dev 
astated  by  the  tragic  death  of  the  young  Sen 
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ate  aide  from  Senator  Shelby's  office,  and  the 
brutal,  armed  attack  on  Senator  Conrad's  wife 
on  the  Senators  private  properry 

Mr  Speaker,  what  will  it  take  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  random  violence''  We  are  fortunate  to 
have  one  of  the  most  highly  framed  and  best 
equipped  police  forces  m  the  country,  and  we 
owe  It  to  the  citizens  who  live  on  Capitol  Hill. 
who  work  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  who  visit  Capitol 
Hill,  the  best  protection  available 

One  way  to  address  this  need  is  to  expand 
Capitol  Police  lunsdictional  boundaries  The 
Capitol  Police,  under  40  U  S  C  Section  21 2a 
(1988).  has  the  power  to  police  the  Capitol 
buildings  and  grounds  and  to  make  arrests 
therein  When  this  language  was  enacted  m 
1948.  It  met  the  needs  of  the  Capitol  Police 
Today,  however,  the  buildings  and  areas  we 
now  use  are  located  beyond  this  original  juris- 
diction There  are  buildings  outside  the  original 
jurisdiction  which  include  two  House  office 
buildings  as  well  as  several  parking  lots  that 
the  Capitol  Police  now  patrol,  such  as  the 
House  Child  Care  Center  While  it  is  true  the 
police  have  jurisdiction  within  these  buildings 
and  areas,  it  is  the  area  surrounding  these 
buildings  and  grounds  that  present  the  prob- 
lems the  Capitol  Police  face  today 

Enhanced  arrest  authority  means  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Capitol  Police  will  have  the  author 
ity  to  make  arrests  and  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  withm  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
respect  to  crimes  committed  within  the  U  S 
Capitol  grounds,  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, with  respect  to  any  crime  m  the  presence 
of  a  member,  if  the  member  is  in  the  perform- 
ance of  official  duties  when  the  crime  is  com- 
mitted, and  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
prevent  imminent  loss  of  life  or  injury  if  the  of- 
ficer IS  in  the  performance  of  official  duties 
when  the  authority  is  exercised  This  will  re- 
move the  gaps  in  the  existing  Capitol  Police 
jurisdiction 

The  third  area  addressed  in  the  bill  is  a 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  Capitol  Po- 
lice Board  Currently,  the  board  is  comprised 
of  the  House  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  Senate 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  The  legislation  would  change  the 
composition  of  the  b<33rd  to  the  chair  and 
ranking  minority  party  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  and  the  chair  and 
ranking  minority  parly  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  The 
House  and  Senate  Sergeant  at  Arms  would 
serve  as  executive  officio  members  of  the 
txiard  without  the  right  to  vote 

The  Capitol  Pohce  Board  has  certain  re- 
sponsibilities in  formulating  and  implementing 
the  policies  of  the  U  S  Capitol  Police  Force 
Greater  accountability  will  be  achieved  if  that 
authority  rests  with  a  bipartisan  group  consist 
ing  of  members  and  Senators  of  the  commit- 
tees that  set  the  internal  policies  of  Congress 

The  fourth  component  of  the  bill  would  es 
tablish  unified  payroll  administration  Currently, 
memtDers  of  the  Capitol  Police  Force  are  paid 
either  by  House  or  Senate  funds  Through  this 
legislation,  a  single  disbursing  auttionty  for  all 
members  of  the  Capitol  Police,  including  civil 
lan  support  positions,  would  be  established 

The  final  area  addressed  m  the  legislation  is 
the  lump-sum  payment  which  would  be  avail- 
able to  sworn  members  of  the  Capitol  Police 
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who  are  separating  from  service  because  of 
retirement  This  section  does  not  pertain  to  ci 
vilian  members  of  the  Capitol  Police  Force 

Currently,  there  are  96  officers  who  must  re- 
tire on  or  before  October  3i.  1992,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Capitol  Police  Retirement  Act 
that  became  law  on  October  i5,  i990  These 
officers  must  use  their  accumulated  annual 
leave  and  compensatory  time  by  the  close  of 
business  Octot>er  31.  1992  Therefore,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  carry  some  of  these  officers 
in  a  terminal  leave  status  for  a  period  of  5  or 
more  months  Additionally,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  work  other  officers  Overtime  to  cover  the 
post  assignments  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  manned  by  those  officers  on  terminal 
leave 

There  is  go.ng  to  be  a  substantial  cost  to 
the  Department  during  this  period  of  time 
These  officers,  while  on  terminal  leave,  will 
continue  to  receive  their  salary  and  benefits 
until  October  31.  1992  The  overtime  to  cover 
the  posts  assignments  during  this  time  is  pro- 
jected to  cost  S1  4  million 

If  a  lump^sum  payment  was  available  for 
their  accumulated  annual  leave  only,  a 
S876.439  savings  could  be  realized  The  pro- 
jected cost  for  a  lumfvsum  payments  lor  an- 
nual leave  including  benefit  cost  and  replace- 
ment cost  IS  Si. 057. 923  versus  Si. 934,362  lor 
the  projected  cost  of  salaries,  benefits,  leave 
accrual  and  overtime  costs  to  cover  positions 
while  in  terminal  leave  status  it  must  be  noted 
that  this  cost  is  calculated  from  the  dates  that 
these  officers  would  otherwise  be  placed  on 
annual  leave  in  order  to  utilize  their  annual 
leave  before  October  3i.  1992 

Lump  sum  payments  were  funded  through 
legislative  branch  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1992  We  need  merely  to  provide  the  author- 
ization for  that  payment 

Mr  Speaker,  by  enacting  this  legislation,  we 
will  have  met  our  goal  by  bringing  to  comple- 
tion the  Capitol  Police  reform  package  that  the 
Su(3committee  on  Personnel  and  Police  has 
been  working  toward  since  the  beginning  of 
the  10'' St  Congress  Since  that  time,  the  sub- 
committee and  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration has  enacted  the  Capitol  Police 
Retirement  Act.  created  the  position  of  Direc- 
tor of  Employment  Practices,  reviewed  and  re- 
vamped the  Capitol  Police  grievance  proce- 
dure, special  technician  positions  were  made 
competitive,  sensitivity  training  and  edu- 
cational assistance  programs  were  instituted, 
civilian  positions  were  created  and  pay  com- 
pression was  instituted 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  leadership  of  my  good  friend,  my  chair- 
man. Hon  Chahi,  IF  Rosf.  we  would  never 
have  reached  this  point  today  I  would  like  to 
commend  him  for  his  constant  assistance  and 
support,  arxj  t  will  always  be  greatly  appre- 
ciative of  his  guidance  as  chairman  of  this 
committee 
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RULE  ON  H.R  5260.  THE  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
AMENDMENTS  OV  1992 


HON.  DAN  ROSTLNKOWSKl 

HI-    ILLINOIS 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ."iTIVES 
Wednesday.  Mah  27.  1992 
Mr    ROSTENKOWSKI    Mr    Speaker.  I  wish 
to  serve  notice  to  my  colleagues  that,  pursu- 
ant to  the  rules  of  the  Democratic  caucus,  I 
have   been   instructed   by   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means  to  seek  less  than  an  open 
rule   for  the   consideration   by   the    House   of 
Representatives  of  H  R    5260,  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Amendments  ol  1992 


,IKTON  AN.JAIN  HAS  MADE  US 
FACE  NUCLEAR  TESTING  RE- 
SPONSIBILITY 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

(IK  THK  VIHGIN  ISi^.A.VDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1992 

Mr  DF  LUGO  Mr  Speaker,  the  administra- 
tion is  reportedly  considering  limiting  nuclear 
weapons  tests,  but  not  halting  them,  as  many 
Members— and  countries  such  as  Russia, 
France,  and  Canada — have  urged 

As  It  reconsiders  its  policy,  the  administra- 
tion should  keep  in  mind  that  the  United 
States  still  has  unfinished  business  from  past 
testing  in  the  Marshall  Islands,  which  were,  at 
the  time,  a  territory  for  which  our  country  was 
fully  responsible. 

The  individual  who.  more  than  any  other, 
has  made  our  Nation  face  up  to  the  sad  leg- 
acy relating  to  one  of  the  Marshall  Islands 
atolls  adversely  affected  by  that  testing. 
Rongelap.  is  Marshall  Islands  Senator  Jeton 
Anjain  of  Rongelap. 

The  massive  test  at  Bikim  Atoll  in  i954  ex- 
posed Rongelap — and  its  people — to  a  sub- 
stantial dose  of  radiation 

Although  the  Department  of  Energy  reported 
that  high  levels  of  contamination  were  still 
present  in  1982.  it  asserted  that  Rongelap  was 
safe  for  its  people  to  live  on 

The  people  of  Rongelap  doubted  the  Energy 
Department's  assurances  of  safety,  however. 
So.  led  by  Senator  Anjain.  they  moved  to  an- 
other island  in  1985  where  they  continue  to 
live  today  under  difficult  conditions  and  with 
concerns  about  their  home  atoll's — and  their 
own — exposure  to  radiation 

In  response  to  their  concerns  articulated  by 
Senator  Anjain,  the  1986  law  that  made  the 
Marshall  Islands  a  self-governing  state  in  free 
association  with  the  United  States  included  a 
provision  insisted  upon  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  that  pledged  our 
Nation  to  take  the  measures  necessary  to 
make  Rongelap  sate  for  its  people 

The  first  step  was  to  be  an  independent  re- 
view of  the  1982  energy  report.  The  second 
was  to  be  a  comprehensive  study  if  the  review 
found  any  deficiencies  with  the  1982  report 

The  initial  review,  which  Senator  Anjain 
made  sure  got  done,  did  identity  problems. 
Then  the  effort  to  get  phase  two  done  began 

Finally,  after  considerable  lobbying  by  Sen- 
ator Anjain  arxj  his  capable   representatives 
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here,  David  Weiman  and  Cooper  Brown;  hear- 
ings and  recommendations  by  the  Insular  and 
International  Affairs  Subcommittee;  and  under 
the  leadership  of  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Chairman  Sidney  Yatfs  of  the  Interior  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  funds  were  appro- 
priated for  this  project  last  year 

Included  was  S1  million  for  the  comprehen- 
sive study  and  $1,975,000  for  the  cleanup  and 
resettlement  of  Rongelap.  including  SSOO.OOO 
to  enable  its  people  to  live  in  exile.  The  Insular 
and  International  Affairs  Subcommittee  has 
recommended  additional  funds  be  appro- 
priated this  year 

Until  recently,  this  administration— like  its 
predecessor — resisted  living  up  to  our  respon- 
sibilities regarding  Rongelap  every  step  of  the 
way  Secretary  of  Energy  James  Watkins  and 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Harry  Pettengill. 
however,  began  to  work  with  Senator  Anjain 
and  have  been  getting  the  administration  to 
show  greater  responsibility  about  the 
Rongelap  problem. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Insular  and  international 
Affairs  Subcommittee.  I  have  worked  with 
Senator  Anjain  in  his  struggle  to  get  our  Gov- 
ernment to  meet  its  responsibilities  to  his  peo- 
ple. 

He  IS  a  soft-spoken  but  tenacious  man  who 
is  now  also  fighting  a  battle  with  cancer  He 
should  be  able  to  take  some  comfort  in  know- 
ing, though,  that  his  long  and  just  battle  for  his 
people  IS  finally  winning 

Last  month.  Senator  Anjain's  creative  and 
courageous  campaign  was  recognized  with 
what  has  been  called  the  world's  largest  envi- 
ronmental prize  This  is  the  annual  award  to 
grassroots  heroes  from  the  six  inhabited  con- 
tinents given  by  the  Goldman  Environmental 
Foundation 

I  congratulate  Senator  Anjam,  as  well  as  the 
Goldman  Foundation,  for  this  recognition  of 
very  imjxirtant  work.  To  help  Memtiers  under- 
stand It  t)etter,  I  quote  from  a  foundation  ex- 
planation of  It: 

Marshall  Islands  Senator  Jeton  Anjain.  59. 
led  the  evacuation  of  his  community  from 
the  Rongelap  Atoll,  contaminated  by  United 
States  nuclear  testing.  He  also  successfully 
obtained  U.S.  funding  for  an  independent  ra- 
diological assessment  of  the  atoll. 

In  1954.  the  U.S.  e.xploded  the  "Bravo"  hy- 
drogen bomb  on  the  Bikini  Atoll  in  the  Pa- 
cific. It  was  the  largest  nuclear  weapons  de- 
vice ever  detonated  by  the  U.S.,  1.300  times 
the  destructive  force  of  the  bomb  dropped  on 
Hiroshima.  That  morning  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing towards  the  Rongelap  Atoll.  100  miles 
away,  where  82  islanders  were  exposed  to  ex- 
tremely high  levels  of  radioactive  fallout. 
The  white-powdered  fallout  covered  the  is- 
lands and.  thinkini:  that  it  was  snow,  the 
children  played  in  it.  By  night,  the  islanders 
had  become  acutely  ill.  It  was  not  until  two 
days  later  that  the  U.S.  evacuated  everyone 
to  another  island.  Then,  ni  1957.  even  though 
the  soil,  water  and  food  remained  contami- 
nated, these  people  were  returned  to 
Rongelap.  along  with  an  additional  200  is- 
landers who  were  not  on  Rongelap  during  the 
test.  The  U.S.  officials  assured  the  islanders 
that  no  radiation  danger  remained.  However. 
seiious  medical  problems  soon  developed,  in- 
cluding thyroid  cancer,  leukemia,  and  the 
birth  of  unformed  fetuses. 

During  the  following  years,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  iDOEi  continued  to  study 
the  people  of  Rongelap  without  their  consent 
and  without  informing  them  of  the  findings. 
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Ir.  1982.  DOE  released  a  study  indicating  that 
the  levels  of  contamination  on  Rongelap  ex- 
ceeded those  on  Bikmi.  which  had  been  evac- 
uated but  not  resettled.  At  that  time.  Jeton 
Ar.jam,  trained  as  a  dentist  and  serving  as 
health  minister  of  the  Marshall  Islands, 
began  to  question  these  results.  He  resigned 
h;s  min.steria!  position  m  order  to  better 
represent  the  people  of  Rongelap  as  a  senator 
to  the  Nitijela.  the  Marshall  Islands  par- 
iiament.  He  sought  evacuation  assistance  in 
vain  from  the  Marshall  Islands  and  U.S.  gov- 
ernments. Finally  in  1985.  Anjam  organized 
the  evacuation  of  Rongelap  with  the  aid  of 
the  Greenpeace  ship,  the  Rainbow  Warrior. 
Like  a  modern  day  Moses,  he  led  his  people 
10  a  new  home. 

The  community  was  relocated  to  the  iso- 
lated island  of  Mejatto.  one-tenth  the  size  of 
their  homeland.  It  is  located  in  the  rough, 
high  seas,  making  fishing  in  the  area  dif- 
ficult. The  new  home  also  lacks  the  tree 
crops  that  the  islanders  use  in  their  daily 
lives.  No  longer  self-sufficient,  the  people 
now  depend  on  canned  food  supplies  provided 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

For  years.  Anjain  has  been  the  key  person 
lobbying  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate  for  an  independent  i-adiation  as- 
sessment of  Rongelap.  Anjain  was  instru- 
mental in  getting  a  clause  in  the  1986  Com- 
pact of  Free  Association  law  between  the 
US.  and  the  Marshal!  Islands,  stating  that 
the  U.S.  should  provide  for  an  independent 
assessment  of  Rongelap.  DOE  produced  a  re- 
port in  1988  indicating  that  Rongelap  would 
be  safe  to  resettle  for  healthy  adult  males, 
provided  that  they  avoided  the  local  foods. 
Anjain  found  this  report  unacceptable  In 
1991.  after  years  of  persistent  and  patient 
lobbying,  he  succeeded  m  obtaining  congres- 
sional action.  The  House  and  Senate  appro- 
priated 53  m.illion  to  fund  an  independent 
health  and  radiological  study  on  the  atoll 
and  establish  a  clean-up  and  humanitarian 
assistance  fund.  This  will  be  the  first  study 
of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

The  danger  is  not  over  for  the  Marshall  Is- 
landers. In  1990.  Anjain's  research  revealed 
that  the  U.S.  government  is  maintaining  a 
readiness  stance  in  the  Rongelap  Atoll  m  the 
event  testing  is  required  for  reasons  of  na- 
tional security. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
REGARDING  H.R.  4901 


HON.  ANTONIO  J.  COLORADO 

OF  PfERTO  Rico 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  .\}ay  27.  1992 

Mr.  COLORADO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
commend  you  for  your  rising  to  the  challenge 
presented  by  the  years-old  vacancies  in  the 
District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  by  introduc- 
ing H  R.  4901  I  must  also  commend  you  for 
your  unwavering  commitment  to  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  all  the  insular  areas 
associated  with  the  United  States  dunng  your 
tenure  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Insular  and  International  Affairs. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as  someone 
who  has  devoted  my  professional  career  to 
the  practice  arxJ  upholding  of  the  law,  I  am 
profoundly  concerned  by  the  failure  of  the  sys- 
tem to  provide  ttie  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
with  the  two  judges  required  for  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin 
Islands. 
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I  he  people  ot  the  Vtrqm  Islands  deserve 
more  The  people  n(  the  Virgin  Islands  are  erv 
tilled  to  have  a  judicial  system  that  takes  their 
court  cases  seriously  -that  takes  them  seri- 
ously 

The  type  ot  backlog  that  these  two  vacan- 
cies have  created  is  unacceptable  Temporary 
judges  presidirig  over  cases  with  which  they 
are  hardly  familiar  is  unacceptable.  And 
judges  knowing  little  about  the  laws  upon 
which  their  deliberations  must  be  based  on 
unacceptable 

Finally,  the  passive  waiting  and  hoping  by 
the  people  ot  the  Virgin  Islands  that  someday, 
someone  will  consider  appointing  these  badly 
needed  judges  is  unacceptable 

H  R  4901  helps  the  Virgin  Islands  help  it- 
self 

H  R  4901  recognizes  that  the  people  ol  the 
Virgin  Islands  have  opinions  and  insights  re- 
garding those  members  ot  the  legal  profession 
best  equipped  to  preside  objectively,  imfjar- 
tiaily.  and  effectively  as  judges  to  the  District 
Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands 

And  H  R  4901  permits  the  people  ot  the 
Virgin  Islarxls  to  recommend  live  such  quali- 
fied candidates  to  the  President,  so  that  he 
may — with  the  advice  and  consent  ot  the  Sen- 
ate— appoint  two 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  U  S. 
Supreme  Court  having  upheld  as  constitutional 
a  law  enabling  a  commission  to  submit  to  the 
U  S  President  three  names  lor  nomination  to 
the  Superior  Court  ol  the  District  ot  Columbia 
I  am  mindful  of  the  support  of  very  thoughtful 
and  respected  Members  of  Congress  for  your 
bill  And  I  am  proud  to  t)e  a  part  o(  this  effort 
to  give  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  the 
voice,  the  input,  ttie  respect  they  so  richly  de- 
serve 


OF  PKHK.S    I'dl.nir.^  .-XNO  PUBLIC 

HO.N.  DOUG  BERELTER 

OF  .\KBRA.SKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdar/ .  .V/ui/  IT.  199:.' 

Mr  BERLJTf  M  Mr  Speaker.  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues  the  following  Mobil  Corp  ad- 
vertisement that  appeared  m  a  recent  edition 
ot  Time  magazine: 

1  ir  I'KHK>.  I'ciLiTics  AND  PuBUC  Service 

Surely.  b.y  now.  we  have  all  had  our  fill  of 
media  reports  about  the  House  Bank  scandal, 
low-cost  haircuts,  presidential  perks,  and 
who  knows  what-all  Is  to  come 

Okay,  some  public  officials  have  created  a 
mess  and  perhaps  voters  have  the  rlt:ht  to 
ask'  How  can  they  run  the  country  if  they 
cant  run  their  own  orKanizations' 

Its  a  fair  question.  However,  the  fact  is 
that  the  abuses  have  now  been  recognized 
and  something  is  being  done  about  them  In 
fact,  the  House  of  Representatives  recently 
voted  to  employ  a  manager  Good  news.  Good 
move.  Good-bye  to  further  rhetoric— we 
hope. 

Its  time  for  the  Cong^ress  to  get  back  on 
track  and  pei  haps  time  for  the  voters  to  ask 
themselves  Aie  we  missintf  the  main  point 
In  this  sometimes  sad.  occasionally  comical, 
media  evenf  Are  we  spending  too  much  time 
k'nashirik,'  our  teeth  and  ferretlnif  out  "wronK- 
doers    on  a  side  issue  that  is  only  dl verting 
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l)otn  .--Hies  troin  tne  reai  oatt;e.s  lacing  the 
nation  today'  In  our  fervor  to  redtess  what 
some  perceive  as  grievous  wronKS.  are  we 
harassing  good  people  out  of  public  service'' 
Placing  blame  Is  not  going  to  reduce  the 
federal  deficit.  Slinging  mud  is  not  going  to 
.solve  the  nation's  health  care  crisis.  Killing 
some  perks  Is  not  going  to  find  the  funds  for 
improving  education  across  the  country 

The  problem  here  is  not  one  of  which  perks 
are  improper.  Such  side  Issues  only  divert 
Congress  from  the  task  at  hand.  The  real 
concern  is  how  to  get  Congress  away  from 
these  petty  issues  and  back  on  track.  How 
can  get  Congress  to  concentrate  moi'e  on 
long-term  economic,  energy,  health  and  edu- 
cation issues  rather  than  taking  the  political 
pulse  of  the  hometown  activists  before  every 
major  vot*""  Why  do  so  many  bills  in  Con- 
gress have  to  be  considered  by  a  plethora  of 
committees  and  sulxommittees''  Are  there 
too  many  committees  and  subcommittees'.' 
How  can  we  reduce  them  and.  thus,  the 
bloated  staffs  of  some  in  Congress? 

A  sign  of  the  times  and  our  legislators'  In- 
ability to  focus  on  the  real  issues  of  the  day 
IS  the  recent  announcement  by  Senator  War- 
len  Rudman  of  New  Hampshire  that  he 
would  not  run  for  reelection.  The  reason 
frustration  over  paralysis  in  government, 
and  particularly  the  stale-mate  ovei-  curbing 
budget  deficits. 

Why  are  we  losing  good  people  like  this"" 
Because  playing  politics  and  covering  pos- 
teriors In  Washington  has  Income  more  con- 
suming than  the  original  Intent  for  which 
the  Congress  was  established'  mainly,  'To 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper.  ..." 

In  a  way,  the  fact  that  they  don't^or  can't 
i>  our  fault,  too.  We  should  be  demanding 
performance  on  the  major  issues  of  the  da.v. 
Instead,  we  are  allowing  ourselves  to  be 
■  onsumed  with  diversions  that,  in  the  end. 
don't  really  affect  the  nation's  long-term 
welfare. 

It's  time  to  call  an  end  to  It  The  Adminis- 
tration and  Congress  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  need  to  get  back  to  work  on  the  really 
important  concerns  of  the  day.  And  we.  the 
electorate,  need  to  give  them  the  proper 
tools  to  attract  the  right  people  to  get  the 
job  done.  That  doesn't  necessarily  mean  a 
gaggle  of  staff  members.  But  if  it  takes  a  $5 
haircut  to  find  someone  who  can  shave  the 
deficit,  what's  the  j  i    ''•;!."' 


rbenezer  baptist  church 
celkbratf:.'^  iooth  .anniversary 


HON.  HAMILTON  RSH,  JR. 

'II-    S  (.vs    ^  <  tKN 
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Mr  FISH  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  to  recognize 
and  pay  special  tribute  to  the  Ebenezer  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Poughkeepsie,  NY  This  week 
they  are  celebrating  their  lOOth  anniversary 

The  area  I  represent,  the  21st  Congres- 
sional District  ol  New  York,  is  rich  in  historical 
significance  The  region  played  a  significant 
role  in  colonial  history,  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  into  the  I9th  century  The  chief  reposi 
tones  ol  that  history  are  our  older  churches, 
each  of  which  has  a  uniguely  splenaid  history 
of  Its  own 

The  history  ot  Etienezer  Baptist  Church 
dates  back  to  the  spring  of  1891.  when  a 
group   ot    Christians    began    holding    weekly 
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prayer  meetings  m  each  others  homes  These 
informal  meetings  continued  for  2  years  under 
the  direction  of  Rev  Charles  Fariess.  who 
came  to  Poughkeepsie  as  a  missionar>  worker 
from  Yonkers.  NY  The  group's  first  public 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Leslie  School  House 
on  Academy  Street 

On  January  19.  1891.  the  church  was  lor 
mally  organized  m  what  was  called  the  law 
building  on  Union  Street  In  honor  of  his 
hometown  church  in  Richmond.  VA.  Reverend 
Faness  suggested  the  name  Etjenezer  Quar- 
ters were  also  located  at  Little  Smith  and  Main 
Streets,  until  a  lire  destroyed  the  property,  and 
tor  a  short  time  on  South  Clinton  Street 
Groundbreaking  tor  a  new  edifice  at  the 
present  site  began  in  i904 

The  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church  has  been  the 
center  ol  social  lite  as  well  as  a  place  of  wor 
ship  for  countless  families  But  its  role  and  m 
fluence  has  extended  even  further  Since  its 
inception,  the  church  has  reached  out  to  the 
community  to  otler  spiritual  guidance  and 
counseling  It  has  confronted,  head  on,  the 
pressing  social  issues  of  the  day  and  was  in- 
strumental m  establishing  a  multiracial  commit- 
tee— the  outgrowth  of  which  became  the 
Dutchess  County  Human  Rights  Council 

The  church,  through  its  social  committee, 
has  been  active  m  urban  renewal  programs, 
relocation  and  minority  housing,  the  Model 
City  Program  and  most  ot  the  other  housing 
programs  in  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie  The 
Empty  Stocking  Christmas  Fund  was  created 
to  provide  toys  and  gifts  for  the  less  fortunate 
children  of  Dutchess  County 

Religious  laith  has  always  been  the  essence 
of  strength  for  free  peoples  As  guardians  of 
this  faith,  our  churches  and  synagogues  seek 
to  continually  renew  the  spirit  of  brotherhood, 
family,  arid  concern  tor  ones  fellow  man  This 
IS  the  spirit  that  buiit  and  preserved  our  free- 
dom and  made  us  a  humane  and  Godfearing 
people  From  the  time  of  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers, the  fire  of  faith  has  burned  brightly  all 
across  this  land,  and  as  long  as  it  lives,  so  will 
the  America  we  cherish 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  out 
standing  contributions  that  the  Ebenezer  Bap- 
tist Church  has  made  over  the  years  that  have 
greatly  benefitted  the  people  of  Poughkeepsie 
and  the  county  of  Duchess  The  history  of  the 
Ebenezer  Baptist  Church  is  a  precious  pari  of 
the  history  ot  my  county  and  State— our  Na 
tion— and  of  our  common  religious  heritage 
All  who  are  associated  with  it  are  helping  to 
further  that  heritage  m  a  linie  wtien  it  is  truly 
needed 

May  God  continue  to  bless  and  guide  their 
work  in  the  second  century  ot  the  Etienezer 
Baptist  Church 
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Mr  BLACKWELL  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am 
deeply  saddened  to  inform  my  distinguished 
colleagues  about  the  passing  of  one  ot  our 
most  beloved  commumtv  figures,  Mr    Edward 
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Sutton  Mr  Sutton  has  made  substantial  con- 
tnbutions  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  over  the 
course  ot  his  fruitful  life,  and  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  his  many  dear  friends. 

Mr  Speaker.  Mr  Sutton  was  born  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  1939.  and  made  Philadelphia  his 
home  for  all  of  his  53  years  For  30  years,  he 
worshiped  at  the  Christian  Tatjernacle  Church 
of  God  and  Chnst,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
late  Bishop  RT  Jones  He  spent  15  years 
with  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Edward  Henry 
Lodge  1235  IBP  O  E  Elks  of  the  World,  and 
lor  21  years  he  sang  with  the  Spiritual  Inspira- 
tion Gospel  Singers  But  he  will  certainly  be 
remembered  and  loved  t)est  for  his  leadership 
ot  the  Holly  Bridge.'Albert  M  Reed  Python 
Drum  and  Bugle  Cadets,  which  he  served  for 
30  years 

Though  the  drum  and  bugle  corps  marched 
for  schools,  churches,  and  senior  citizen  pro- 
grams all  over  the  city,  Mr  Sutton  never  ac- 
cepted money  tor  his  services,  preferring  to 
march  solely  for  the  love  of  his  community. 
People  remember  "Bootsie,"  as  he  was  known 
since  childhood,  as  an  extraordinary  person, 
who  was  a  father  or  brother  figure  to  all  who 
knew  him  He  was  never  without  money  for 
the  homeless  and  the  hungry,  and  his  children 
could  count  on  his  unflinching  support  in  times 
of  need  And  he  was  equally  willing  and  avail- 
able to  share  m  his  friends'  sorrows  as  he  was 
their  joys 

Mr  Speaker.  Edward  Sutton  was  taken  from 
us  tar  too  soon  Though  he  was  recognized  by 
many  civic  organizations  over  the  years,  his 
greatest  tribute  will  forever  remain  in  the 
hearts  and  memories  of  those  who  loved  him 
I  ask  tor  my  distinguished  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  memorializing  this  devoted  servant  of 
Christ  and  humanity,  Edward  Sutton, 
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Mr  GINGRICH  Mr  Speaker.  I  hope  all  my 
colleagues  read  the  following  speech  by  Bob 
MiCHfeL  titled  "Perot-Gtroika  The  American  Di- 
lemma,' and  the  remarks  David  Broder  maae 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  May  27 

ThUO'l -STiCUlKA    THK  .AMi-,KlCAN  DU.tM.MA 

I  Remarks  by  Robert  H.  Michel) 

This  morning  I  want  to  unburden  myself  of 
a  tew  ideas  about  the  latest  political  fad— or 
should  I  say   "frenzy  "' 

I  refer  to  Ross  Perot. 

This  barefoot  billionaire  from  Texas  is  a 
genuine  political  phenomenon. 

Gorbachev  gave  us  perestroika. 

Perot  is  giving  us  "Perotstroika  " 

■i'esterday  I  was  talking  with  some  of  the 
top  political  pros  in  this  town  and  every  one 
of  them  said  that  Ross  Perot  is  not  a  flash  in 
the  pan.  and  that  he  will  definitely  affect  the 
1992  race 

One  of  these  experts  went  so  far  to  say  thai 
he  believes  this  election  will  usher  in  a  new 
age  of  American  politics.  Nothing  will  ever 
be  the  .same. 

No  question  about  it. 

There  will  be  an  unprecedented  turnover  in 
Congress.  lEtemp) 

As  the  Republican  Leader  of  the  House  I 
will  be  overjoyed  if  a  majority  of  those  new 
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meinbers  are  Republican.  The  more  Rep'Jb- 
hcans.  the  merrier. 

But  just  the  fact  of  unprecedented  turn- 
over will  affect  the  political  system  for  a 
decade  or  more. 

There  may  very  well  be  a  three-mar,  presi- 
dential race. 

We  might  have  to  tro  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  choose  a  president. 

I  don't  know  how  many  of  you  read  Lloyd 
Cutler's  piece  in  the  Post  yesterday  on  that 
issue.  (Extempi 

In  the  midst  of  all  this.  Ross  Perot  comes 
on  Larry  King's  television  show  and  says 
that  if  people  beg  him  to  run.  he  might  con- 
descend to  become  our  ne.xt  president. 

In  any  other  time  but  our  own,  anyone  who 
said  that— billionaire  or  not— would  be 
laughed  out  of  political  existence. 

But  Ross  Perot  has  caught  on  with  a  sub- 
stantial body  of  the  .American  people.  Poll 
after  poll  shows  that. 
And  that  is  frightening. 
It  IS  frightening  because  Ross  Perot  is  tell- 
ins,'  the  .American  people  not  only  that  those 
of  us  in  Washinfjton  are  bums— shucks,  ev- 
erybody says  that. 

B'jt  Ross  Perot  is  also  saying,  if  you  listen 
to  him  leally  closely,  is: 

These  bums  in  Washington   keep  arguing 
with   each   other,   and   when   I   get   in   were 
going   to   put   an   end   to  all   that  arguing'. 
We're  going  to  do  things. 
What  things.  Ross? 
Ross  won't  say. 

How  Will  you  get  things  done.  Ross,  if  you 
face  a  Congress  that  disagrees  with  you  on 
major  issues? 
Ross  wont  say. 

All  Ro.ss  will  say  is-  Trust  me.  I'm  a  real 
leader.  I'm  a  chief  executive  officer.  I'll 
make  it  all  work. 
How  are  you  going  to  do  that.  Ross? 
Ross  won't  say,  except  to  talk  about  ideas 
like  national  electronic  town  meetings  on 
TV. 

What  he's  really  advocating  here  is  a  true 
Democracy  where  everything  is  put  to  public 
referendum. 
But  we  don't  have  a  true  Democracy. 
We  have  a  Republic!'  That  is  if  we  can  keep 
It!  Remember? 

And  Ross  Perot's  silence,  my  friends,  is 
frightening. 

It  is  frightening  because  a  large  number  of 
good  Americans,  people  who  genuinely  love 
this  country,  desperately  want  to  believe 
Ross  has  the  answers — even  though  he  won't 
even  tell  us  the  questions. 

And  what  is  more  frightening  is  that  Ross 
Perot  is  exploiting  a  real,  disturbing,  genu- 
ine disaster  that  our  political  system  has 
been  undergoing  for  some  time  now. 

And  I'm  talking  about  divided  government 
in  Washington. 

'i'ou  are  all  Washington  professionals  so  I 
don't  have  to  spell  it  out  for  you  in  detail. 
But  let  me  put  it  this  way: 
We  have  come  to  a  point  m  American  his- 
tory where  a  Pi-esident  of  one  party  simply 
cannot  lead  if  the  Congress  is  dominated  by 
the  other  party. 

In  the  Eisenhower  administration,  when  I 
first  came  to  town  as  a  Congressman.  Ike 
could  work  with  Lyndon  Johnson  on  major 
issues. 

Sam  Rayburn  was  a  fierce  partisan,  but 
K'enerally  subinerued  his  partisanship  to  be 
Sf)eakei'  of  the  whole  House  because  he  want- 
ed the  House  to  act  responsibly. 
Things  aren't  like  that  these  days. 
.All  that  the  American  people  see  when 
they  look  to  Washington  is  squabbling,  par- 
tisanship, media  hype,  and  legislative 
gridlock. 
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And  Ross  Perot  is  taking  advantage  of  that 
breakdown. 

The  fact  that  he  doesn't  have  a  clue  as  to 
how  to  solve  even  one  major  issue  doesn't 
faze  him  or  his  followers. 
They  say 

'Of  coui-se  Ross  doesn't  have  a  clue.  That's 
why  we  love  him.  He's  just  like  us.  only  rich- 
er!!!" 

But  you  insiders  in  Washington  haven't 
solved  anything,  so  give  Ross  a  chance  *  *  *" 

.And  let  me  stress  once  again  There  is  a  le- 
gitimate grievance  that  must  be  met  m  our 
political  system,. 

And  in  my  view  the  only  way  to  solve  it  is 
to  re-elect  President  Bush  and  elect  a  Repub- 
lican Congress  to  work  with  him. 

Give  us  the  chance  to  really  govern. 

If  we  fail,  kick  us  out  of  Congress  in  the 
election  of  1994. 

But  give  us  the  first  chance  in  38  years  to 
govern  with  our  vision. 

It  is  as  if  we  are  all  driving  on  the  Beltway 
and  there  is  one  of  those  terrible  traffic 
jams. 

One  of  those  big  semis  has  jackknifed  and 
were  all  sitting  around  in  the  heat. 

There  are  cars  just  standing  there  in  both 
directions. 

Tempers  are  rising.  Folks  are  really  angry 
and  hot  under  the  collar. 

.And  Ross  Perot  is  saying 

"Hey,  everybody  follow  me  through  some 
back  roads." 

■  I  don't  know  this  part  of  the  countrv-  at 
all.  I  don't  know  how  to  drive  very  well.  And 
I  won't  tell  you  where  I  m  going.  " 

"But  if  you  all  beg  me,  I'm  going  to  lead 
you  out  of  this  jam." 

That  s  the  Perot  message:  Trust  me. 

Where  have  we  heard  that  one  before'' 

Well,  in  my  view,  what  the  American  peo- 
ple should  do  is  teli  Perot  to  either  show  us 
his  roadmap  or  turn  himself  m  to  the  high- 
way patrol  for  imitating  a  "Triple  A  tow 
truck. 

.And  then  the  American  people  should  get 
out  of  their  cars,  move  that  damned  trailer 
marked  "Divided  Government  "  out  of  the 
way  and  get  things  moving  again. 

As  the  Republican  Leader.  I  do  have  a  big 
stake  in  all  this. 

Most  of  you  have  heard  me  give  m.y  httle 
fifteen  minute  lecture  on  What  1  would  do 
as  Speaker'  . 

If  you  haven't.  I  have  reprints  of  an  article 
I  did  for  Policy  Review  magazine. 

That  gives  you  the  roadmap  Im  going  to 
use. 

But  President  Bush— and  I  have  to  be  quite 
frank  about  this — can  Ije  m  big  trouble  with 
this  Perot  phenomenon. 

Lets  just  look  at  the  hard  poiitica:  fa^ts. 

The  basic  Democratic  vote  for  Clinton  is 
based  on  a  number  of  groups  that  comprise 
the  traditional  Democratic  base.  Clinton,  if 
he  can,  has  to  build  from  there. 

Clinton  could  take  ninety  percent  of  the 
black  vote  in  southern  states,  chip  off  just 
enough  hard-core  Dem.oci'ats.  and  leave  the 
President  and  Perot  splitting  the  rest  of  the 
vote  down  the  middle. 

Moieover.  I  frankly  don't  see  any  members 
of  Clinton's  groups  comiing  out  for  Perot. 

.All  I  see  when  I  turn  on  the  T\"  for  a  report 
on  Perot  volunteers  is  suburbanites,  older 
folks  and  young  folks  and  farme.'-s— exactly 
the  people  we  thought  were  in  our  Repub- 
lican camp. 

I'm  sorry  to  say  that  the  Bush  cam.paign 
up  to  now.  has  had  problems  reaching  those 
folks. 

If  I  were  asked  to  give  some  rhetoric  to  the 
President.  I'd  ask  him  to  say  something  like 
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this    may  Lie  not  just  now.  but  surely  after 
our  convention. 

Are  you   frustrated   because  government 
iloesn  t  work'' 
Well,  so  am  I   So  are  all  Republicans 
The  Demo<Tat.s  run  rhe  Senate    the  Demo- 
I  ratj^  run  the  House    They  are  running  their 
own  private  i{overnment  in  Washington. 
Divided  KoverniTient  isn't  working 
We  need  radical  change.  Not  change  for  the 
sake  of  (  hange.  but  change  for  the  sake  of 
the  people. 

Our  country— the  world  Itself— Is  In  a  time 
of  Kreat  and  historic  transition 

Old  ways  of  doing  things  are  dying  out.  and 
new  ways  are  waiting  to  be  born 

From  education  to  the  economy,  from 
health  <  are  'o  trade,  we  stand  between  two 
aKe.■^- 

What  the  country  needs  at  a  critical  time 
like  this  IS  government  that  will  make  de- 
mocracy work 

At  times  like  these  there  are  those  who 
will  exploit  these  genuine  grievances. 

There  are  those  who  will  talk  In  slogans 
make  the  most  of  30  second  soundbites  an 
claim  to  be  on  the  outside,  when  all  they 
want  til  lie  is  inside. 

They  offer  the  simple  answers,  the  glib 
reply,  the  just-folks  image,  the  demagogue  s 
fi»,'ht  fur  oversimplification. 

In  this  century  we  have  seen  what  such 
mountebanks  have  done  when  they  gained 
power. 

They  once  said  about  authoritarianism  in 
.■\merica-  it  can't  happen  here 

Well,  it  can  happen  here  unless  those  who 
want  to  work  through  the  democratic  s.vs- 
tem.  and  not  ignore  It  because  it  is  often  in- 
efficient,   are    determined    to    turn    things 
around. 
Divided  government  is  not  working 
Give  me  a  Congress  I  can  work  with. 
That  s  what  I'd  like  to  hear  the  President 
say  or  at  least  something  like  that. 

I    know— he    risks    the    chance    that    the 
American  people  will  choose  Clinton. 
But  that  risk  Is  ali-eady  there. 
What  the  Bush  campaign  has  to  do  Is  lift 
this  campaign  out  of  the  rut  It  has  drifted 
into,  and  tell  the  American  p)eople  what  Is  at 
stake. 
This  isn't  an  election  just  .ibout  issues 
It  isn't  an  election  just  about  ideas. 
It  IS  an  election  about  whether  oi-  not  we 
can  assure  the  American  people  that  their 
government  can  indeed  work  for  them  again. 
My  friends.  Ross  Perot  is  one  of  the  most 
amazing  political  phenomena  of  our  time 

In  hlm.self  he  is  not  all  that  important.  It 
Is  what  he  represents. 

He  isn't  the  first  and  won't  be  the  last  to 
say  that  democracy  isn't  working  and  that  if 
you  trust  me  with  power,  I'll  solve  all  your 
problems. 

That  message — sometimes  sinister,  some- 
time Just  silly— has  been  heard  all  over  the 
world  at  various  times  in  this  century. 

That  siren  call  has  enchanted  good,  decent 
people  who  are  frustrated  and  disillusioned 

And  on  every  occasion,  people  are  at- 
tracted to  such  simplicity  and  ignorance  be- 
cause of  genuine  grievances  with  their  gov- 
ernment. 

The  role  of  the  Republican  Party,  in  my 
view.  IS  to  tell  the  .American  people  we 
agree  we  cant  ko  on  like  this  any  longer. 
We  need  .i  new  way  in  Washington 

But  the  kind  of  new  way  we  need  is  one  In 
which  the  President  and  the  Congress  share 
>  ertaln  bask  values. 

This  doesn  t  mean  the  Preslde.Tt  will  al- 
ways get  what  he  wants 

Franklin  Roo.nevelt.  with  tremendous  ma- 
jorities, dldn  t  always  get  what  he  wanted. 
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What  It  means  is  that  on  tne  dasic  issues— 
of  jobs,  education,  health,  and  the  econ- 
omy—the President  has  a  fair  chance  to  see 
his  programs  enaited,  with  the  minority  in 
Congress  there  to  keep  him  honest. 

The  Democrats  have  had  that  chance  under 
Roosevelt.  Kennedy.  Johnson,  and  Carter. 

President  Bush  deserves  that  chance. 

But  he  has  to  fight  for  it 

He  has  to  fight  for  it  by  making  clear  to 
the  American  people  that  our  system  can 
work  if  we  can  get  that  trailer-truck  marked 
'  Divided  Government'  out  of  the  roadway 

With  all  due  respect.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  Isn't  "Congress  "—the  problem  Is  a 
Congress  ruled  by  a  party  that  has  been  in 
power  too  long  and  has  become  a  government 
unto  Itself. 

Ross  Perot  is  the  wake-up  call  for  all  those 
who  believe  that  democratic  government 
must  be  made  to  work  and  who  are  willing  to 
spell  out  the  ways  it  can  work  In  the  old- 
fashioned  American  way— before  the  elec- 
tions. 

Ross  Perot,  for  all  I  know,  may  fade  away 
once  he  comes  under  public  scrutiny 

But  recent  media  disclosures  about  his 
past  do  not  seem  to  have  stopped  him.  so  I 
wouldn't  count  on  it. 

But  I'll  say  it  again.  Perot  isn't  important. 

It  Is  what  he  repre.sents  that  is  important 
he  is  the  focal  point  of  legitimate  grievances 
With  grldlocked.  Irrelevant,  divided  govern- 
ment 

If  Ross  Perot  never  existed,  those  griev- 
ances would  he  real 

It  may  turn  out  that  the  big  story  of  this 
campaign  was  how  Ross  Perot  awakened 
l)oth  political  parties. 

If  so.  he  has  done  his  country  a  great  serv- 
ice. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  May  27.  19921 

Boh  Michkl's  Ch.m.i.knt.k 

(By  David  S.  Broder> 

House  Minority  Leader  Robert  H  Michel 
iR  lU.i  is  one  of  tho.se  familiar  Washington 
figures  who  usually  draws  more  affection 
than  deference.  Since  he  came  to  Congress 
from  Peoria  in  1956.  he  has  been  known  t« 
colleagues  as  a  great  companion  for  a  song- 
fest  or  a  round  of  golf.  But  as  one  of  the  per- 
manently outnumbei-ed  Republicans,  he  rare- 
ly put  his  stamp— and  never  his  name — on  a 
major  piece  of  legislation. 

So  there  was  great  surprise  last  week  that 
it  was  old-shoe  Bob  Michel.  69,  who  defined 
the  political,  constitutional  and  institu- 
tional crisis  facing  this  country  In  1992  more 
bluntly  than  anyone  else  In  either  party  has 
done. 

In  a  speech  that  reflected  more  of  Michel's 
own  reactions  than  any  outside  advice,  he 
made  four  basic  points 

The  candidacy  of  Ross  Perot  could  very 
possibly  throw  the  choice  of  the  next  piesi- 
dent  Into  the  House  of  Representatives,  by 
denying  any  one  of  the  three  candidates- 
Perot.  George  Bush  and  Bill  Clinton— an 
electoral-college  majority.  The  inslde-the- 
House  politicking,  with  each  state  delega- 
tion casting  a  single  vote,  no  matter  its 
size— would  be  'an  utter  disaster  "  for  the 
country,  an  outrage  to  the  whole  concept  of 
popular  soverelK'nty. 

Perot  as  a  po.ssible  president  is  a  .scary 
prospect,  not  only  because  'he  doesn't  have 
a  clue  how  to  solve  even  one  major  issue.  " 
but  because— to  Michel's  eye.  at  least— he 
has  "the  demagogue  s  gift  for  oversimplifica- 
tion "  and  could.  If  elevated  to  power,  prove 
that  "authoritarianism  *  *  •  .an  happen 
here   " 

More  Important  than  Pei'ot  himself  is  the 
fuel    that   Is   powering   his   undeclared   can- 
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dldacy— "the  frustration  of  the  American 
people  when  all  they  .see  when  they  look  to 
Washington  Is  squabbling,  partisanship, 
media  hype  and  legislative  gridlock   " 

"If  Ross  Perot  never  existed."'  Michel  said. 

those  grievances  would  be  real. 

The  source  of  the  frustration— the  real  rea- 
son the  grievances  exist— is  "the  fact  of  di- 
vided ►fovernment  in  Washington.  We  have 
come  to  the  point  in  American  history  where 
a  president  of  one  party  simply  cannot  lead 
if  the  Congress  is  dominated  by  the  other 
party."' 

That  is  the  ugly  secret  of  American  poli- 
tics and  Washington's  failure.  But  it  has 
been  a  long  time  since  any  major  politician 
in  either  party  stood  up  on  his  hind  legs  and 
said  it  to  the  people 

Back  In  I960.  .John  F  Kennedy  campaigned 
by  saying  that  it  made  no  sen.se  to  elect  Rep. 
Jones  or  Sen.  Smith,  good  Democrats  both, 
to  Congress  "and  then  put  Richard  Nixon  in 
the  White  House."  He  won— baiely  Party 
loyalties,  thouk'h  weakened  by  the  six  years 
of  divided  government  and  the  spread  of 
ticket-splitting  under  Dwight  D  Eisenhower, 
still  meant  something  then. 

But  for  20  of  the  pa.st  24  years  we  have  had 
divided  governments— a  Republican  in  the 
White  House  and  Democrats  controlling  at 
least  one  and  usually  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress. A  whole  generation  has  gi-own  up 
thinking  this  is  natural  and  normal. 

The  members  of  that  "permanent  "  Demo- 
rratic  congiessional  majority  certainly  did 
not  tell  their  constituents  that  they  were 
wrong  to  split  their  tickets.  They  wanted  to 
pretend  that  they  would  be  "effective  "  no 
matter  who  was  in  the  White  House.  Maybe 
they  are  bringing  home  the  bacon,  but  they 
are  not  dealing  with  national  problems. 

Still  less  did  Republican  presidents  and 
presidential  candidates  want  to  say.  plainly, 
that  it  made  no  sense  to  elect  them  unless 
they  had  enough  allies  on  Capitol  Hill  to 
pass  their  programs.  Ronald  Reagan  came 
closest  to  doing  it  in  1980— and  the  results 
showed:  a  Republican  Senate  and  a  conserv- 
ative-controlled House  But  only  for  two 
years.  He  retreated  Into  the  usual  Repub- 
lican tolerance  of  divided  government  when 
the  recession  swamped  the  GOP  in  1982. 

Now  .Michel  has  broken  the  code  of  silence 
and  showed  the  guts  to  plead  lor  a  Bush  cam- 
paign that  would  say  the  only  way  "  to 
break  the  impasse  that  is  so  fiustrating  to 
the  voters  is  to  end  divided  government. 
Give  one  party-  -hed  prefer  it  were  the  Re- 
publicans—control of  the  White  House  and 
Congress  and  if  they  fail  to  deliver,  "kick  us 
out"  in  the  next  election. 

Will  Bush  take  the  challenge"'  At  the  mo- 
ment his  campaign  is  so  desperate  and  defen- 
sive, in  the  face  of  the  Perot  surge,  that  no 
one  knows. 

Will  a  leading  congressional  Democrat  step 
forward  to  say  what  Michel  has  said— that 
the  voters  are  simply  courting  more  frustra- 
tion If  they  reflect  Democratic  congressional 
incumbents  and  then  split  their  tickets  for 
Bush  or  Perot" 

What  is  needed  is  a  steady  drum-fire  of 
me.ssages  from  the  leaders  of  both  parties  at 
both  ends  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  informing 
the  public  of  the  lesson  that  has  been  forgot- 
ten that  the  collective  responsibility  that 
lesults  from  giving  one  party  at  a  time  "a 
chance  to  govern.  '  as  Michel  put  it.  is  the 
only  real  way  to  ensure  accountability  in  a 
lepiesentatlve  Kovernment. 

What  Bob  Michel  said  Is  true,  "i'ou  can  ei- 
ther vote  for  further  frustration  in  the  form 
of  divided  goveinment.  or  you  can  pick  a 
party  to  trust  and  hold  to  account,  or  you 
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can  put  your  country "s  future  in  the  hands  of 
Ross  Perot  and  his  promise  to  take  chai'ge- 
with  all  that  is  unknown  about  his  real  goals 
and  all  that  is  untested  about  his  self-re- 
straint In  the  exercise  of  vast  power. 


SUPPORT  FOR  PUBLIC  TELEVISION 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MirHIG.aiN 
I,N  THK  HOL'SK  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Wedrivsday.  Mai^  27.  1992 

Mr  DINGELL  Mr  Speaker,  several  weeks 
ago  George  Will  wrote  a  series  of  columns  on 
public  broadcasting  that  were  syndicated  in 
newspapers  across  America  While  Mr  Will 
can  be  enteriaining,  and  even  sometimes  cor- 
rect, his  attack  on  public  broadcasting  was 
way  off  the  mark 

In  respwnse  to  these  columns,  Mr  Robert  F. 
Larson,  the  president  and  general  manager  of 
Detroit's  public  television  station,  has  com- 
posed an  eloquent  and  stirring  rebuttal  to  Mr. 
Will  In  light  ol  the  imparlance  ot  public  broad- 
casting to  the  American  people,  I  would  like  to 
share  that  letter  with  my  colleagues. 

While  the  House  passed  the  reauthorization 
tor  the  Corporation  lor  Public  Broadcasting 
last  November,  the  Senate  has  not  yet  acted, 
and  Members  of  the  House  may  raise  ques- 
tions about  public  television  when  a  final  bill  is 
brought  before  us  later  this  year  In  order  to 
correct  any  misunderstandings  about  public 
television  generated  by  Mr.  Will's  columns,  I 
insert  Mr   Larsons  letter  in  full 

Channki.  56,  WTVS, 
Ihty-M.  Ml.  .Mai/  7.  1992. 
.Mr.  THtiM.AS  Bh.av. 

h^ditOT-.al   I'agr   Editor,    Detroit   .\'eus.   Detroit. 
.Ml 

Dk.ak  Mh  Bu.w  Channel  56  would  like  to 
tiike  issue  with  Geork'e  Will's  columns  pub- 
lished in  The  Detroit  News  editions  of  April 
'24  and  May  3  that  criticized  federal  funding 
for  public  broadcasting. 

.^bove  all,  public  television  works.  It  has 
aicomplished  what  Congress  has  asked  of  It 
and  what  the  1967  Carnegie  Commission 
promised  It  has  produced  progi'ams  that 
have  enriched  our  lives  at  home  and  in  the 
cla.ssroom.  "^'et  it  faces  perennial  attempts  to 
shut  It  down. 

As  Broadcasting  Magazine  obsei-ved  20 
years  ago"  'If  public  broad-castmg  draws 
large  audiences,  it  is  attacked  for  seeking 
the  ma,s.ses:  if  it  programs  for  small  select 
groups.  It  IS  damned  as  an  insufferable  snob. 
If  it  tackles  tough  issues,  it  is  trendy,  left- 
wing,  unrepresentative  and  misusing  the  tax- 
payers" money:  if  It  presents  fine  drama  and 
stimulating  discussion,  it  is  aloof  and  unin- 
volved.  " 

This  tune  around,  the  arch  critic  is  con- 
.servative  columnist  George  Will.  Will  objects 
to  public  funding  of  non-commercial  tele- 
vision not  because  there  is  anything  specifi- 
cally wrong  with  it.  but  because  he  regards 
it  as  a  luxury,  an  "ornament."  and  at  a  time 
of  massive  budget  deficits,  expendable.  He 
says,  It  IS  time  to  pull  the  plug  or,  as  Dr. 
Lawrence  Jarvik  of  the  Heritage  Foundation 
has  suggested,  to  sell  it,  copyrights  and  klys- 
tron tubes,  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Maybe  public  television  works  too  well  for 
the  testes  and  purposes  of  its  critics.  Our 
programs  reflect  a  wide  range  of  opinions, 
not  one  political  or  philosophical  point  of 
view    Public  television  insists  that  its  audi- 
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ences  have  the  capacity  to  sort  out  truth 
from  falsehood  and  reflects  more  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  viewers  to  make  up  their 
own  minds  than  their  self-appointed  defend- 
ers do.  The  champions  of  uniform  perspec- 
tives have  identified  only  a  dozen  houi-s  of 
"too  liberal  piograms"'  out  of  600  hours  each 
year.  A  recent  survey  found  that  79°..  of 
Americans  found  public  television  progi'am- 
ming  neither  too  liberal  nor  too  conserv- 
ative. PTV  works  ...  in  its  commitment  to 
fairness,  balance,  and  objectivity. 

The  special  relationship  public  broadcast- 
ing has  created  with  its  audience  is  evident 
in  the  broad  suppoi't  it  has  attracted  from 
foundations,  corpoi'ations.  and  individual 
contributors.  Last  year,  the  345  television 
stations  that  make  up  the  national  system 
received  more  than  five  times  as  inuch  finan- 
cial support  from  these  sources  as  they  re- 
ceived from  the  federal  government.  And 
WTVS,  Detroit  Public  Television,  received 
JIO  from  Its  community  for  every  dollar  it 
received  in  federal  funds. 

But  why  any  federal  funds'*  These  are  the 
crucial  "seed  monies'  from  which  have 
k'rown  The  Civil  War,  The  MacNeil  Lehrer 
Newshour,  and  local  prcgrammint'  and  edu- 
cational services  such  as  telecourses  for  high 
si  hoo!  completion  and  college  deCTees.  They 
teiecouises  for  high  school  completion  and 
colle^;e  degrees  They  are  a  good  investment 
for  the  American  taxpayer,  and  only  one  dol- 
lar per  citizen  per  year  goes  to  public  tele- 
vision and  radio.  So  the  system  woiks  finan- 
cially, and  tax  dollars  are  leveraged  to  serve 
the  public  with  value  far  beyond  appro- 
priated dollars. 

Geoi'tje  Will  bi'ands  public  television  an 
"upper  middle-class  entitlement."  He  says  it 
IS  federally  subsidized  program.ming  for  an 
elite  few.  But  it  is  Mr.  Will  himself  who  is 
sounding  ""elitist"  in  asserting  that  people 
not  in  that  "'upper  middle  class'  aren't 
watching.  Public  television's  viewei'ship 
closely  mirrors  the  American  population. 
Public  television  reaches  87  million  people  a 
week.  Sesame  Street  reaches  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  all  U.S.  households  with  incomes 
under  $10,000.  In  general,  more  than  half  of 
all  public  television  viewers  (59"ni  live  in 
households  with  incomes  under  $40,000  a 
year. 

Nor  is  public  television  merely  federally 
subsidized  competition  for  the  commercial 
channels.  It  is  an  enterprise  which  has  en- 
larged the  vision  of  the  entire  industry.  If 
commercial  channels  and  television  produc- 
ers entered  into  areas  of  educational,  public 
affaii's.  and  cultural  progi-animing  that  were 
once  largely  a  public  television  monopol.v.  it 
IS  because  public  television  demonstrated 
the  viability  of  these  programs  and  an  audi- 
ence for  them.  Those  channels  which  George 
Will  thinks  should  supplant  public  bi-oad- 
casting  exist  technically  because  of  its  ex- 
ample and  leadership.  The  future  of  broad- 
casting would  be  diminished  without  it. 

Interestingly,  no  one  is  arguing  about  the 
significance  of  the  past  achievements  of  pub- 
lic broadcasting.  Praise  is  unanimous  for  the 
contributions  of  Nature.  Nova.  Masterpiece 
Theater.  Joseph  Campbell.  Pavarotti.  Ses- 
ame Street.  and  The  .MacNeil  Lehrer 
Newshour.  Why  then  are  questions  being 
raised  about  public  television's  place  in  the 
future"'  And  why  do  we  spectulate  that  pub- 
lic television,  which  created  the  first  sat- 
ellite network,  closed  captioning  for  the 
hearing  impaired,  and  descriptive  video  for 
the  visually  impaired  will  be  overwhelmed 
and  made  superfluous  by  a  proliferation  of 
technologies  and  channels? 

WTVS  has  entered  what  we  believe  will  be 
the  most  dynamic,  challenging,  and  useful 
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period  in  its  history.  It  is  engaged  in  an  ad- 
venture that  employs  new  technoiogies  and 
rests  on  an  enlarged  relationship  with  the 
community.  The  station  has  forged  a  new 
partnership  with  community  organisations 
and  agencies,  religious  institutions,  the 
press,  and  commercial  radio  and  television 
in  order  to  work  together  for  a  better  future 
for  the  children  of  Southeastern  Michigan. 

WTVS  has  been  a  forum  for  individuals  and 
groups  to  express  their  concerns  and  to 
confront  special  interests.  We  have  beer,  a 
learning  center,  a  medium  for  adult  edu- 
cation, a  provider  of  college  credit  cour.ses. 
and  resource  station  for  literacy  efforts,  an 
electronic  town  meeting  where  thousands 
have  come  together.  We  have  been  a  way-sta- 
tion for  those  planning  strategies  to  combat 
substance  abuse,  a  facilitator  for  coalitions 
of  those  concerned  about  children  at  risk, 
the  unemployed,  the  homeless,  and  dropouts. 
We  have  called  these  efforts  Project  Gradua- 
tion, The  Working  Channel.  Project  Lit- 
eracy. Detroit  Black  Journal,  Club  Connect. 
City  for  Youth  *  *  *. 

We  have  been  seeking  to  discover  how  tele- 
communications can  advance  community 
problem  solving.  It  is  not  enough  to  produce 
brilliant  programs.  We  want  to  find  out  how 
this  com.munity  resource  can  support  the 
work  of  others  in  the  community  In  Detroit 
we  have  focused  our  re.sources  on  two  prior- 
ities the  welfare  of  our  children  and  race  re- 
lations. These  two  challenges  will  occupy  us 
for  years  to  come.  Not  content  with  provid- 
ing a  mirror  to  our  regions,  we  have  accepted 
a  more  active  role  as  a  catalyst  and  agent 
for  change.  "We  shall  be  public  broadcasters 
by  participating  in  the  life  of  the  community 
we  serve. 

To  Mr.  Will  we  say.  stretch  a  little.  Free 
yourself  from  the  ideological  pouting  of  peo- 
ple like  Jarvik.  Weigh  the  accomplishments 
of  public  television.  Consider  its  future.  The 
new  technologies  you  say  threaten  us  offer 
new  opportunities  for  public  colloquy  and 
community  action. 

Public  television  can  bring  people  together 
in  a  quest  for  understanding  and  common 
purpose.  It  can  be  our  electronic  town  hall,  a 
city  square  where  ideas  and  opinions  are  ex- 
chang'ed  and  where  people  who  have  been 
sepai-ated  by  racial  and  econom.ic  and  cul- 
tural boundaries  can  come  together  m  a  new 
context.  This  is  what  we  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  do  in  Detroit,  and  we  believe  that  we 
are  venturing  out  into  the  future  of  public 
television.  In  a  time  of  enormous  economic 
transition,  urban  decay,  and  I'esurgent  rac- 
ism, public  television  will  be  distinguished 
by  the  attention  we  give  to  our  immediate 
geography,  the  communities  we  ser\-e. 

Public  television  will  continue  to  be  a  ve- 
hicle for  the  dramas  of  Broadway,  the  music 
of  our  cities,  and  operas  of  Lincoln  Center, 
the  news  of  Washington  and  Wall  Street,  and 
the  serious  research  into  the  natural  world 
around  us.  But  it  will  also  expand  its  role  as 
a  meeting  place  and  forum  for  the  people,  en- 
larging the  definition  and  m.eaning  of  pub!.c 
television.  Again  to  Mr.  Will  we  say.  we  have 
just  begun,  and  the  dollars  we  are  requesting 
to  support  public  broadcasting  will  be  multi- 
plied in  the  value  of  communication  services 
unavailable  anywhere  else.  Public  television 
works.  Watch  it  work  m  the  years  ahead 
Nipping  at  our  heels  will  only  make  us  run  a 
little  faster  into  a  new  era  of  public  broad- 
castmg.  And  we  thank  you  for  that. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  F.  Larson, 
President  and  General  Manager. 
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I'KRSON  CAN    MAKK   A 
DIFFERENCE 


HON.  GERRY  SIKORSKJ 

OK  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPKESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1992 

Mr  SIKORSKI  Mr  Speaker,  in  a  couple  of 
weeks,  delegations  trom  around  the  world  will 
gather  m  Rio  to  address  environmental  prob- 
lems on  a  global  scale  Well  be  locused  on 
thinking  globally  and  acting  locally— looking  at 
things  we  can  do  m  our  communities  to  make 
a  ditlerence  tor  the  environment 

Thinking  globally,  acting  locally  embraces 
the  theme  that  one  person  can  make  a  dif- 
ference Whether  it  s  fighting  tor  protection  of 
our  environment  or  fighting  for  the  protection 
of  the  basic  human  rights  of  all  people  the 
message  is  the  same — one  person  can  make 
a  ditlerence 

Fellow  Minnesotan.  tnend  and  an  American 
who  has  tirelessly  fought  tor  human  rights  is 
Steve  Endean.  founder  of  the  Human  Rights 
Campaign  Fund  Fighting  against  hate  crimes 
and  bigotry,  ignorance  and  stubtxirnness — 
Steve  has  tirelessly  championed  basic  human 
rights  for  Americans  His  battles  have  not  al- 
ways been  easy,  his  accomplishments  not 
won  wiltiout  struggle,  but  his  commitment  and 
dedication  eiTibody  the  deeply  rooted  pan  of 
the  human  spirit— the  thirst  for  human  lustice. 

One  person  can  make  a  ditlerervce — Steve 
Endean  has  We  can  learn  by  his  example 
and  must  continue  fighting  to  carry  out  his 
worK 


THK  50TH  ANNIVKKSARY  OF  THK 
HOME  BUILDERS  ASSOCIATION 
OF  DAYTON  AND  THE  MIAMI 
VALLEY 

HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

!l^  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPKESENTATIVKH 

Wcdnrsdui/.  .Miiij  27.  1992 

Mr  McEWEN  Mr  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  rise  today  to  recognize  that 
the  Home  Builders  Association  of  Dayton  and 
the  Miami  Valley  will  celebrate  50  years  of 
serving  the  housing  industry  on  June  3.  1992 

The  Home  Builders  Association  of  Dayton 
and  the  Miami  Valley  is  a  professional  asso- 
ciation atliiiated  witti  the  Ohio  Home  Builders 
Association  and  Itie  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  The  association  promotes  and 
represents  the  building  industry  and  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  the  community  Committed  to  im- 
proving the  quality  of  housing  m  the  commu- 
nity, the  association  serves  its  membership  by 
creating  and  maintaining  industry  standards, 
as  well  as  ottering  a  variety  of  informative  and 
educational  programs 

For  many,  the  American  dream  come  true  is 
owning  a  home  To  nvike  that  dream  a  reality 
in  the  Miami  Valley,  the  Home  Builders  Asso- 
ciation has  developed  a  strong  network  of  pro 
fessionals  in  the  irxJustry  that  share  common 
objectives— providing  economic  support  to  the 
community  and  solving  communication  prot> 
lems  The  Home  Builders  Association  of  Day 
ton  and  the  Miami  Valley  is  nationally  recog 
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nized  for  its  outstanding,  innovative  programs 
and  services  Through  the  association,  mem 
bers  are  atlorded  the  opportunity  to  participate 
m  a  wide  range  ol  programs,  such  as 
networking  opportunities,  industry  promotion, 
educational  opportunities,  informational  re- 
sources, effective  representation,  and  commu- 
nity service  Hundreds  ot  successful,  stable 
business  people  m  the  Miami  Valley  are  mem- 
t)ers  of  the  association,  including  builders, 
subcontractors,  suppliers,  and  service  firms 

Since  Its  inception  m  1942,  the  Home  Build 
ers  Association  has  successfully  generated  in- 
dustry support  and  understanding  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  It  serves  With  its  commitment 
to  building  America's  dream  and  actively  work- 
ing to  enrich  the  quality  ol  life  and  housing.  I 
am  confident  that  the  association  will  continue 
to  be  recognized  as  the  leader  and  authority 
in  the  building  industry 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  Mr 
James  Ernst,  president  of  the  association,  and 
Mr  Phillip  Parker,  executive  director  ot  the  as- 
sociation, as  well  as  other  members,  in  the 
past,  and  I  very  much  look  forward  to  continu- 
ing my  friendship  with  this  dedicated  group  of 
professionals  in  the  months  and  years  ahead 


RONALD  K    MACHTLEY  AWARD 

HON,  RO.NALD  K.  .MACHTLEY 

Of  RHODE  ISI,ASI) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPHESENT.ATIVES 

VlVdnt'.vdui;.  .Mail  27.  1992 

Mr  MACHTLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Christopher  J 
Kovolski  ot  Esmond,  as  this  year's  recipient  of 
the  Congressman  Ronald  K  Machtley  Aca- 
demic and  Leadership  Excellence  Award  for 
Smithfield  High  SchcxDl  in  Esmond,  Rl 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student,  cho- 
sen by  Smithtield  High  School,  who  dem- 
onstrates a  mature  blend  of  academic 
achievement,  community  involvement,  and 
leadership  qualities 

Christopher  J  Kovolski  has  more  than  ful- 
filled this  criteria  As  a  member  ot  the  National 
Honor  Society.  Christopher  was  chosen  wor- 
thily by  his  peers  to  be  treasurer  of  the  stu- 
dent council  during  his  senior  year  He  also 
served  as  a  representative  ot  the  Smithfield 
High  School  community  as  a  member  of  Little 
Rhody's  Boy's  State  and  in  attending  leader- 
ship conferences 

I  commend  Christopher  J  Kovolski  for  his 
outstanding  achievements  and  wish  him  all  the 
best  in  his  future  endeavors 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  STRONG 
MERCHANT  MARINE 

HON.  JACK  RELDS 

I  IK  Thy  ••.  - 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdrtesdaij .  .Uiit;  27.  1992 

Mr    FIELDS    Mr    Speaker,  as  a  member  of 

the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  for  the  last  1 1  years.  I  have  long 
been  concerned  about  the  state  ol  America's 
merchant  marine  industry  That  is  why  I  am 
pleased    that    the    Bush    administration    has 
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shown  renewed  interest  m  taking  those  ac- 
tions necessary  to  revive  our  domestic  mari- 
time industry 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Transportation 
Secretary  Andrew  Card,  a  new  policy  coordi- 
nating group  has  been  established  to  devise 
solutions  to  the  problems  facing  the  troubled 
merchant  marine  industry  Like  everyone  fa- 
miliar with  the  maritime  industry.  I  hope  that 
Government,  industry,  and  latxir  can  find  new 
and  innovative  ways  to  work  together  to 
strengthen  and  revitalize  our  Nation's  mer 
chant  marine 

Capt  Timothy  A  Brown,  international  presi 
dent  ot  the  International  Organization  ot  Mas 
ters.  Mates  &  Pilots  recently  addressed  the 
New  York  City  chapter  of  the  U  S  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  Alumni  Association,  and  in 
his  speech  Captain  Brown  made  some  inter- 
esting points  I  hope  that  by  inserting  his  re- 
marks in  the  RfcOHP,  my  House  colleagues 
administration  officials,  membtiTs  of  Secretary 
Card's  policy  coordinating  group,  industry  offi- 
cials and  labor  representatives  will  all  have  an 
opportunity  to  tienetit  from  Captain  Brown's 
views  as  expressed  m  his  speech 

AliDKKSS  OK  CAIT    TiMlilH-i    .\     i(Ki'»N 

Good  afternoon  I'm  Tim  Hi'  wn.  President 
of  the  International  Organization  of  Masters, 
Mates  &  Pilotss.  It's  a  plea.sure  to  be  with  you 
today,  and  to  see  a  number  of  familiar  faces 

It  was  just  a  little  more  than  a  year  ai^o 
that  I  took  a  leave  of  absence  from  my  em- 
ployer. Sea-Land  Service,  to  come  ashore 
and  assume  an  entirely  new  command— that 
of  leadlne  the  Masters.  Mates  &  Pilots.  What 
a  year  its  lieen.  too  The  U.S.  maritime  in- 
dustry has  been  confronted  with  more  chal- 
lenges and  experienced  more  change  on  all 
fronts  during  the  past  year  than  we've  seen 
in  decades. 

What  has  become  increasingly  obvious  to 
me  since  going  to  work  on  behalf  of  the  6.800 
members  of  the  Masters.  Mates  &  Pilots  is 
that  the  decisions  the  leaders  of  maritime 
labor  and  management  make  in  the  very 
near  term  will  be  the  guiding  influence  on 
the  fate  and  the  future  of  the  entire  indus- 
try. 

As  we  all  are  no  doubt  aware,  the  United 
States-flag  shipping  industry  has  been  in  a 
steady  state  of  decline  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  What  we  must  now  accept  is  that  our 
industry  will  shift  from  a  state  of  decline  to 
a  faster  state  of  dissolution— unless  we  act 
now! 

I  truly  l»elleve  the  complete  disappearance 
of  our  industry  is  not  inevit-able  Fortu- 
nately, many  labor  and  corporate  leaders 
agree,  and  we  are  working  together  aggres- 
sively to  spur  the  government  into  action.  I 
1  :i:i  assure  you  I  did  not  become  president  of 
th>.'  MM&P  to  preside  over  it*  and  our  indus- 
try s  disintegration! 

There  are  those  in  and  out  of  governments 
Including  one  person  who  recently  addressed 
this  group— who  watch  the  decline  of  our  na- 
tional fleet  with  veritable  glee  and  an  "I  told 
you  so"  attitude.  In  fact.  I  become  sin- 
gularly annoyed  when  I  deal  with  the  Wash- 
ington bureaucrats.  I  m  not  sure  what  hap- 
pens inside  the  capital  beltway  or  whether 
there  is  something  in  the  water  down  there. 
When  I  point  out  that  we  did  not  have 
enough  ships  to  carry  our  own  supplies 
throughout  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 
I  am  told  that  it  makes  no  difference  because 
we  had  allies  who  would  carry  them.  When  I 
.suggest  that  the  British  could  not  duplicate 
their  own  success  in  the  Falkland  Islands 
today.  I  am  told  this  has  no  historical  sig- 
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nilUH.'ue.  When  I  counter  that  conceivably 
we  might  have  to  fight  a  war  such  as  Viet- 
nam or  Korea  again  with  limited  friends.  I 
am  told  that  I  don't  know  foreign  policy  and 
that  the  lesson  from  Desert  Shield  Desert 
Storm  is  Don't  fight  wars  without  allies.  By 
this  time  I  figure  I  should  be  living  inside 
the  beltway  or  driving  around  it  endlessly. 

The  bureaucrats  attack  e.xisting  maritime 
programs  for  failing  to  create  a  significantly 
larger  and  more  prosperous  American  mer- 
chant marine  They  espouse  the  propaganda 
used  tjy  foreign  shipping  interests  which 
calls  for  the  elimination  of  American  pro- 
grams such  as  cargo  preference  and  the 
Jones  Act.  and  their  replacement  by  'free 
trade  "  shipping  policies  which  exist  nowhere 
else  in  the  world. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  these  arguments 
against  American  maritime  programs  and  in 
support  of  free  trade  are  at  best  intellectu- 
ally dishonest.  It  is  too  convenient  and  too 
easy  to  blame  the  plight  of  our  industry  on 
existing  programs  and  to  claim,  because  our 
Industry  has  shrunk,  that  they  have  failed. 

Rather,  an  honest  analysis  leads  to  the  op- 
posite and  inevitable  conclusion  that  these 
programs— (.argo  preference,  operating  sub- 
sidy reform,  and  the  Jones  Act.  for  exam- 
ple—are not  failures  but  enormous  successes. 
They  have  enabled  oar  industry  to  maintain 
an  .American-flag  fleet  despite  the  numerous 
obstacles  thrown  at  our  Industry  by  our  gov- 
ernment 

Remember,  our  government  has  in  recent 
years  eliminated  the  investment  tax  credit: 
increased  vessel  depreciation  to  ten  years: 
and  effectively  ended  construction  and  oper- 
ating subsidies  and  Title  XI.  It  imposes  the 
most  stringent  vessel  standards  in  the  world 
on  American  ships  only,  and  constantly  tries 
to  evade  its  own  cargo  preference  reQUire- 
m.ents.  During  this  same  period,  foreign  gov- 
ernments have  moved  in  just  the  opposite  di- 
rection. More  and  more,  other  nations  have 
given  greater  and  greater  direct  and  indirect 
assistance  to  their  fleets— all  because  they 
truly  recognize  the  economic  and  strategic 
importance  of  a  strong  merchant  marine  fly- 
ing Its  national  flag. 

It  is  ludicrous  for  critics  of  the  U.S.  com- 
mercial maritime  industry  to  claim  that 
labor  unions,  manning  standards  and  crew 
wages  are  the  reason  why  our  industry  is  in 
decline,  .'^s  a  union  member,  a  union  leader 
and  a  master  manner,  I  make  absolutely  no 
apologies  for  the  wages  maritime  personnel 
in  all  ratings  earn.  U.S.  crew  members 
aboard  US. -flag  ships  are  the  most  highly 
and  thoroughly  trained  in  the  world  and 
make  American  ships  the  safest  afloat.  As 
each  of  you  must  remember,  the  steps  lead- 
ing to  graduation  from  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  .Academy  were  difficult,  and  the  test- 
ing arduous  but  gratifying.  For  those  who 
maintain  their  documents  and  actively  sail, 
you  know  that  continuing  education  is  ex- 
pec  t.ed  and  required  to  keep  abreast  of  new 
technology.-  and  to  keep  our  skills  sharp.  The 
recjuirement-s  we  must  meet  are  time-con- 
suming and  expensive  and  our  wages  reflect 
that  deduction.  We  should  not  be  expected  to 
maintain  this  skill  level  and  live  like  third- 
world  citizens,  yet  this  is  what  our  critics 
would  expec  t  us  to  do.  It  is  not  a  fair,  reason- 
able or  equitable  expectation,  and  it  is  an  ex- 
pectation which  we  steadfastly  refuse  to 
meet. 

We.  at  the  Masters.  Mates  and  Pilots,  are 
doing  a  lot  of  thinking  about  the  future  of 
the  American  merchant  marine  and  where 
we  fit  into  the  New  .American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine. Fortunately,  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
talent  in  the  MM&P  in  all  divisions. 
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The  goal  of  the  .Masters.  .Mates  and  Pilots 
IS  to  provide  the  best  trained  and  productive 
ship  manager  in  the  world.  In  1972.  we  took 
a  great  step  toward  this  goal  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  Maritime  InstKute  of  Technology 
and  Graduate  studies  located  outside  of  Bal- 
timore. Captain  Tom  O'Callaghan.  then 
MM&P  President,  saw  that  the  ship  of  the 
future  would  be  more  technically  advanced 
requiring  more  skills,  primarily  for  the 
ship's  Officers  but  particularly  for  the  Deck 
Officers  MITAGS  stands  today  as  Tom 
O'Callaghan  s  legacy. 

The  goal  of  the  Maritime  Institute  is  to  be- 
come the  premier  maritime  advanced  train- 
ing facility  in  the  world.  We  are  on  the  way 
to  that  goal.  I  envision  that  m  the  near  fu- 
ture we  will  be  working  toward  granting  ad- 
vance degrees  at  MITAGS  for  those  who  al- 
ready have  Bachelor  of  .Science  degrees, 
similar  to  what  is  currently  being  done  at 
other  maritime  schools.  We  currently  have 
several  programs  designed  to  give  our  Offi- 
cers a  strong  background  m  computer  user 
skills  but  we  intend  to  make  them  stronger 
We  will  be  concentrating  on  more  leadership 
and  organizational  skill  courses  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

As  1  mentioned,  we  have  a  lot  of  talent  in 
the  MM&P  and  I  am  determined  to  tap  into 
all  of  It.  Recently.  Masters.  .Mates  &  Pilots 
member  Scott  Rotjeson.  a  fellow  Kings 
Pointer  and  classmate,  has  formalized  a 
number  of  thoughts  about  where  he  believes 
the  MM&P  has  to  be  in  the  yeai's  ahead.  We 
are  currently  circulating  this  paper  for  even 
more  input.  However,  the  goal  that  Scott 
sees  for  the  MM&P  is  to  create  a  supply  of 
Officers  which  are  second  to  none  in  train- 
ing, ability  and  leadership.  .And  with  these 
three  qualities  these  Officers  will  be  able  to 
manage  a  ship  and  her  assets  and  to  inte- 
gi-ate  these  attributes  into  a  productive  rela- 
tionship with  our  employers  in  a  cost  con- 
scious and  safety  related  manner.  There  can 
be  no  argument  with  this  goal. 

In  addition.  I  believe  that  the  era  of 
confrontational  unionism  has  to  be  put  on 
the  back  burner  and  replaced  with  a  problem 
solving  approach.  Labor  is  clearly  a  derived 
demand  and  without  shipping  companies 
there  will  be  no  jobs  for  Deck  Officers  or  any 
othei-  sailors.  .At  the  MM&P,  we  are  working 
with  the  shipping  companies  and  other 
unions  in  order  to  achieve  the  legislation 
necessary  to  rebuild  the  .American  merchant 
marine.  .At  the  same  time,  there  are  still  un- 
resolved questions  about  vessel  manning  lev- 
els which  will  tell  the  story  about  how  much 
cooperation  can  be  achieved  on  the  water- 
front. This  Saturday  I  will  be  riding  a 
Maersk  ship  with  a  crew  of  14.  including  a 
Master  and  three  Deck  Officers,  from  Balti- 
more to  New  "i'ork.  I  want  to  see  this  state- 
of-the-art  ship  myself.  I  want  to  see  the  c  on- 
dition  of  the  ship,  the  quality  of  her  bridge 
and  engine  room  and  I  want  to  talk  with  her 
Officers  and  crew.  Only  in  this  manner  can 
we  be  knowledgeable  about  what  is  needed 
and  practical  in  the  future. 

As  I  mentioned,  we  are  working  closely 
with  MEBAl  PCD  and  the  SIU  in  the  devel- 
opment of  legislative  programs  to  promote 
the  .American  merchant  marine.  Legislation 
was  introduced  last  week  to  close  the  loop- 
hole in  the  Taft-Hartley  law  that  does  not 
provide  the  same  protection  for  supervisors 
that  is  available  for  non-supervisors  and  this 
was  supported  by  MM&P.  MEBA  and  SIU.  .At 
the  same  time,  we  see  no  reason  for  merging 
with  other  unions.  We  continue  to  enjoy  ex- 
cellent relations  with  John  Bowers  and  the 
ILA  and  look  forward  to  at  least  another  20 
years  of  association.  Still,  we  need  to  send  a 
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message  to  the  federal  government  that 
there  is  no  percentage  in  trying  to  divide  the 
unions  for  very  limited  objectives.  I  believe 
that  overall  survival  goals  can  be  achieved 
am.ong  all  the  unions  if  we  communicat* 
properly.  This  is  my  goal,  this  is  why  I  got 
involved. 

This  is  not  to  say  we  are  blind  to  any  and 
all  suggestions  for  changes  m  this  area.  As  I 
said,  the  MM&P  is  totally  committed  to 
doing  our  part  to  achieve  the  objective  of  a 
strong  American  merchant  .marine.  We  are 
equally  committed  to  pursuing  through  the 
collective  bargaining  process  and  consistent 
with  shipboard  safety  and  health  criteria,  a 
discussion  and  examination  of  Federally- 
mandated  vessel  crewmg  requirements  and 
standards.  .As  determ.med  by  collective  bar- 
gaining and  consistent  with  our  responsibil- 
ities to  our  membership,  the  public  and 
those  concerned  about  the  safety  of  our  envi- 
ronmentally sensitive  wat-erways  and  har- 
bors, we  will  continue  to  assist  .American 
companies  to  compete  more  effectively. 

This  is  why  all  of  us  who  care  about  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Am.erican  merchant  m.arine  must 
come  together  and  speak  with  one  voice  so 
that  those  in  government  and  those  who 
want  to  be  in  government  will  hear  our  mes- 
sage. 

1997  marks  the  end  of  a  major  L'.S.  mari- 
time promotional  program.  The  Operating 
Differential  Subsidy  program  will  cease  to 
exist,  and  currently  there  are  no  alternatives 
to  ensure  that  the  remaining  U.S-flag  fleet 
will  l>e  able  to  afford  to  stay  under  the  Unit- 
ed States  flag. 

This  is  not  just  a  labor  issue,  or  a  problem 
facing  labor  unions.  It  is  not  solely  a  matter 
for  union  leadership  or  members,  nor  is  it 
just  an  issue  shared  with  L'.S.  shipping  com- 
panies. .As  Kings  Point  alumni,  we  share  a 
wealth  of  knowledge  about  the  importance  of 
a  strong  American  merchant  marine  that 
many  do  not. 

I  can  count  among  us  today  individuals 
who  currently  sail,  and  some  who.  like  my- 
self, have  recently  come  ashore  Others  of 
you  have  l^ken  the  value  of  our  Kings  Point 
training  and  put  it  to  use  on  the  oeach.  No 
matter  what  vocational  path  we  have  cho- 
sen, as  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  as 
alumni  of  one  of  the  best  maritime  institu- 
tions in  the  world,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us— 
each  and  every  one  of  us— to  call  our  govern- 
ment to  action. 

For  too  long,  our  own  government  has 
treated  us  like  a  stepchild— shouldering  us 
with  frequently  burdensome  and  expensive 
requirements,  demanding  our  attention  in 
time  of  conflict  and  then  lambasting  us  for 
not  being  the  most  competitive  in  the  world 
market. 

Back  m  September.  The  r.ew;y-elect«d  lead- 
ers of  the  SIU  and  MEBA  District  1  and  I  is- 
sued a  call  to  action  among  all  segments  of 
the  maritime  industry  and  governm.ent  to 
maintain  the  .American  flag  on  the  high  seas. 
We  said  then,  and  we  maintain  now.  that  the 
dilemma  is  not  irreversible.  What  we  are 
currently  in  the  process  of  doing  is  identify- 
ing some  of  the  miost  major  issues  and  defin- 
ing again  the  importance  of  a  domestic  deep- 
sea  fleet.  The  .Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 
amended  and  modernized  with  the  support  of 
President  Nixon  in  1970.  has  continuously 
constituted  a  reliable  cornerstone  for  a 
strong,  competitive  U.S.  merchant  fleet.  It  is 
from  this  historical  document  and  it.s  far- 
sighted  philosophy  that  we  draw  many  of  our 
tenets  to  revise  the  indust.'-y. 

And  It  IS  not  just  labor  working  together. 
In  a  very  significant  developm.ent.  A.merican 
President    Lines   and    Sea-Land   are   jointly 
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formulating  a  maritime  policy  Initiative  in- 
temleU  to  assure  the  continued  existence  of  a 
United  States  riaK  liner  shipping  industry. 
Equally  important,  maritime  labor  has  Ijeen 
worklnK  with  these  companies  to  help  de- 
velop a  meaninfrful  and  politically  realistic 
package  of  reforms 

I  believe  ConRress  can  and  should  act  this 
year  to  eliminate  the  unfair  and  unnecessary 
regulatory  burdens  imposed  on  American 
vessel  operators  through  vessel  design, 
equipment,  maintenance  and  operation 
standards.  If  our  government  can  accept  as 
safe  the  international  standards  followed  by 
the  vessels  of  all  other  nations  that  use 
American  poets,  then  it  should  treat  Amer- 
ican ships  the  same  The  additional  require 
ments  are  extremely  tostly  and  put  Amer- 
ican ships  at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
The  time  is  now  to  end  this  economic  dis 
crimination  against  our  merchant  marine 

I  believe  Congress  can  and  should  act  now 
to  begin  eliminating  the  unrealistic  and  un 
workable  statutory  provisions  that  impede 
the  acquisition  of  merchant  vessels  by  Amer- 
ican companies.  The  industry  is  currently  in 
a  stranglehold  of  leftover  requirements 
which  have  no  promotional  programs  to  as 
slst  In  their  implementation  Since,  for  ex- 
ample, there  are  no  funds  to  Implement  the 
construction  differential  subsidy  program 
and  since  the  Title  XI  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram is  all  but  nonexistent,  requirements 
such  as  the  "thiee-vear  rule"  for  the  car- 
riage of  preference  cargoes  by  U.S  -flag  ships 
built  abroad  need  to  end  Without  hesitation, 
the  use  of  privately-owned  US -flag  ships  to 
transport  preference  largoes  should  l>e  re 
affirmed  and  clarified. 

I  believe  Congress  can  and  should  act  now 
to  begin  the  long-overdue  overhaul  of  the  tax 
laws  governing  the  U.S.  flag  fleet.  Present 
tax  policies  do  not  recognize  the  largely 
international  and  Intensely  competitive 
arena  in  which  the  United  States-flag  mer 
chant  marine  operates.  The  capital  construc- 
tion fund  should  be  modernized  so  as  to 
allow  operators  to  construct  vessels  any- 
where In  the  world.  Vessel  depreciation 
schedules  for  American  ships  should  be 
brought  In  line  with  those  available  to  for- 
eign vessels.  The  ad  valorem  duty  on  foreign 
repairs  should  be  eliminated. 

I  firmly  Ijelleve  that,  with  this  level  of  se- 
rious talk  and  cooperation,  we  will  see  at 
least  the  beginnings  of  a  real  solution  before 
this  Congress  adjourns  for  the  year.  Each 
goal  worth  achieving  starts  with  one  single 
step.  We  have  taken  that  step  and  we  do  not 
intend  to  l;e  swayed  from  our  course 

In  conclusion.  I  again  urge  everyone  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  to  seize  the  opportunity 
presented  to  us  this  year  Question  those 
running  for  Federal  office  as  to  their  posi- 
tion on  Issues  and  programs  important  to 
our  Industry  We  have  a  right  to  know 
whether  those  who  would  serve  In  govern- 
ment are  committed  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Integrity  of  the  merchant  marine;  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  existing  cargo  preference 
statutes:  the  reform  of  government  policies 
so  that  U.S. -flag  operators  are  treated  fairly 
under  government  contracts;  and  the  lon- 
struction  and  operation  of  United  States-flag 
ships  that  are  competitive  with  foreign  flag 
vessels. 

Maritime  labor  and  management  are  ready 
to  do  our  part  to  develop  the  programs  and 
policies  that  will  carry  our  merchant  marine 
Into  the  next  century  To  be  successful  in 
this  effort,  we  need  your  help  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  United  States  government.  To- 
gether, we  can  and  will  succeed. 
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A  CONGRKSSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
MR.'^    KLKNA  YRARRA 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

Hi-  L Al,l^■l'K.^!,^ 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  KEPKESENTATIVES 

Wcdru-sdup.  Maji  27.  1992 

Mr  ANDERSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  remarkable  woman  who  has 
served  her  community  with  great  distinction, 
Mrs  Elena  Ybarra  On  Friday.  May  29.  1992, 
Elena  will  be  honored  by  the  SCAN  Health 
Plan  and  the  Daily  Breeze  as  their  1992  South 
Bay  Senior  ol  the  Year  This  award  is  pre 
sented  to  individuals  who  have  made  signiti 
cant  contributions  to  their  lellow  senior  citi- 
zens 

Mrs  Elena  Ybarra  has  not  allowed  age  to 
impede  her  good  Samaritan  eftorls  She  con 
tinues  to  give  (reely  ol  her  time  and  energy  to 
many  community  activities  and  organizations 
Her  volunteer  credentials  include  serving  as 
an  active  and  canng  member  ot  the  Senior 
Club  ol  Toberman  Settlement  House  since  the 
I970's  In  addition.  Elena  works  with  the  El 
Rancho  protects  nutrition  program  Not  only 
does  she  serve  tood  to  those  seniors  attend 
ing  the  program  but,  she  plays  a  dynamic  role 
in  providing  lood  service  to  those  who  are  not 
able  to  travel  to  the  center  Mrs  Ybarra  also 
insures  that  the  message  concerning  the 
Meals  on  Wheels  Program  readies  people 
who  nnay  not  have  been  aware  that  such  pro 
gram  exists  Known  as  a  quiet  arxl  diligent 
worker,  Elena  has  earned  a  reputation  for 
being  as  dedicated  to  soliciting  respect  tor  the 
aged  as  she  is  to  procuring  meals  lor  them 

Mr  Elena  Ybarras  dedication  to  her  cause 
is  obvious  and  the  value  ot  her  services  enrich 
and  touch  many  lives  I  take  great  pride  in 
joining  with  all  those  attending  Itus  special  oc- 
casion in  expressing  the  gr.ititude  she  so  rich- 
ly deserves 

My  wife.  Lee.  )0ins  me  m  extending  this 
congressional  salute  to  Mrs  Ybarra  We  wish 
her  all  the  best  m  the  years  to  come 


SMALL  BUSINESS -A  JOB 
CREATING  MACHINE 


HON.  TOM  CAMPBEli 

1  'r   i-\;.;i  i'K\;  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wfdnesduu.  Stau  27.  1992 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California  Mr  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  offer  my  reason  lor  supporting 
H  R  4111  Even  in  the  toughest  of  economic 
times,  small  business  has  consistently  created 
jobs  Small  business  owners  made  up  99  6 
percent  of  all  private  sector  employers  and  ac- 
counted (or  90  percent  of  the  net  private  )0b 
growth  m  i990  Small  firms  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  this  country's  innovation 
and  holds  great  potential  tor  our  competitive 
future. 

HIGH  TEChNOLOG' 

According    to    the    National    Federation    of 
Independent  Business,  over  half  of  our  coun 
try's  cutting  edge  technological  innovations  are 
generated  by  small  firms    Small  business  has 
proved  to  be   very   efficient   m  converting  re 
search    and    development    dollars    into    new 
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products  These  technologies  have  m  turn 
spurred  new  growth  in  vital  high  value  added 
sectors  such  as  medicme.  manufacturing,  and 
science 

4MER1CAN  COMPETITIVENESS 

As  small  business  entrepreneurs  thrive,  our 
competitive  position  in  the  world  is  tXDistered 
Close-knit  small  firms  have  limited  tolerance 
for  duplication,  waste,  and  bureaucratic  central 
control  This  need  to  shed  layers  of  manage- 
ment has  led  to  flexibility  in  responding  to 
shifts  in  the  market — a  prime  virtue  of  suc- 
cessful capitalism  With  irxreasmg  techno- 
logical innovation  and  management  etiiciency, 
American  products  will  be  more  competitive 
and  marketable  at  home  and  abroad  The 
small  business  sector  decreases  our  trade 
deficit,  raises  the  GDP,  and  strengthens  Amer 
ican  industry 

Congress  has  acknowledged  small  busi- 
ness' vital  role  in  our  economy  by  passing 
H  R  41 1 1  By  expanding  the  SBA  guaranteed 
loan  levels  and  the  authorization  for  the  Devel- 
opment Company  Loan  Program,  the  bill  will 
help  alleviate  the  credit  crunch  which  small 
businesses  face 

The  combination  ol  a  recovering  economy, 
weak  capital  ratios  at  ma|or  banks,  and  the 
weakness  of  the  financial  sector  generally 
means  that  small  businesses  have  t)orne  the 
brunt  ol  ttie  credit  crunch  and  need  relief  In 
order  to  secure  the  continued  economic  ex- 
pansion, I  applaud  the  eflods  of  my  col- 
leagues to  alleviate  the  credit  crunch  for  small 
business 
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MIA.MI  SUNSET  SENIOR  HIGH 
.-SCHOOL  THEATRE  IN  OIR 
.SCHOOLS   MONTH 

HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLOHII'.A 
IN  THh  HOl'SK  OF  KEPKK.SKNTATIVE.S 

\Vfd7icsdiih .  Man  27.  1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  Miami  Sunset  Senior  High 
School,  especially  their  theatre  department, 
and  the  cast  and  crew  ot  their  remarkable  pro- 
duction of  the  play  "Painted  Ram"  Miami  Sun- 
set Senior  High  presented  this  award-winning 
production  for  Theatre  In  Our  Schools  Month 
on  March  20  this  year 

"Painted  Ram "  received  a  superior  rating  at 
the  district  8  thespian  one  act  play  festival  and 
was  chosen  to  represent  the  district  at  the 
Florida  State  Theatre  Conference  Jorge  Citino 
was  selected  as  t)est  actor,  Christina  Vasquez 
as  best  supporting  actress,  and  Angel 
Rodriguez  was  selected  tor  the  all  star  cast 

At  the  State  conference,  the  Miami  Sunset 
production  received  a  superior  rating  and  was 
selected  third  place  m  the  State  Jorge  Citino 
was  selected  to  be  part  of  the  all-State  all-star 
cast 

Miami  Sunset's  production  of  "Painted  Ram" 
was  selected  to  perlorm  a  mamstage  show  at 
the  international  festival  to  be  held  at  Ball 
Stale  University  in  Muncie,  IN  during  the  last 
week  of  June  The  international  festival  will 
host  3,000  people  from  theatre  and  theatre 
education  programs  all  over  the  United  States 
and  7  other  countries 

Through  theatre  productions  such  as  this 
one.     and    programs     like     Theatre     In    Our 


Schools  Month,  the  continuing  development  of 
art  and  culture  in  our  Nation  are  fostered  Or- 
ganizations such  as  the  Florida  Association  for 
Theatre  Education,  and  educators  like  Robert 
Strickland  of  Miami  Sunset  Senior  High  School 
contribute  to  the  quality  of  life  for  generations 
to  come 

Mr  Speaker,  I  commend  Miami  Sunset  Sen- 
ior High  School  and  the  cast  and  crew  of 
"Painted  Ram"  for  their  outstanding  effort  and 
achievement  I  also  commerxJ  them,  along 
with  the  Florida  Association  tor  Theatre  Edu- 
cation and  the  organizers  of  State,  national, 
and  international  theatre  festivals  tor  their  out- 
standing contribution  to  our  national  culture. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  .JAMES  TRENZ 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OK  .NKW  YORK 
IN  THK  HOl'.SE  OF  KEPKESENT.\TIVES 


Wrd'W.sdai/.  .\hiy 


1992 


Mr  ACKERMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  James  Trenz,  late  presi- 
dent and  founder  of  local  463  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Electrical,  Radio  &  Machine 
Workers  I  do  so  on  the  occasion  of  his  being 
honored  this  weekend  at  the  4 1st  anniversary 
dinner  of  local  463 

The  career  of  James  Trenz  is  a  story  of  all 
that  IS  best  m  the  American  working  man,  and 
yields  accomplishments  enough  for  any  life- 
time The  son  of  immigrants,  James  Trenz 
grew  up  in  the  multicultural  southeast  Bronx 
Mr  Trenz  was  a  patriot  who  served  in  the 
Army  Air  Corps  in  the  Second  World  War, 
where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant 
He  was  also  a  working  man  and  labor  leader. 
In  1951,  he  founded  local  463.  It  was  James 
Trenz  who  made  this  local  a  pioneer  in  labor 
organization  in  this  country.  Under  his  guid- 
ance, local  463  established  new  pension,  wel- 
fare and  educational  funds  to  the  tsenefit  of 
thousands  of  union  members  and  their  fami- 
lies 

Jim  Trenz's  vision  for  the  improvement  of 
labor  organization  extended  over  many  hori- 
zons He  was  appointed  labor  member  of  the 
Minimum  Wage  Board  for  Puerto  Rico,  where 
he  helped  raise  the  wages  in  the  industry  dur- 
ing the  1960's.  In  1977  President  Trenz  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  lUE  international  ex- 
ecutive board  In  this  position  he  worked  with 
lalxir  unions  from  over  50  countnes.  and  trav- 
eled on  trade  union  missions  ail  over  the 
globe 

Along  with  being  an  active  union  president. 
James  Trenz  was  also  an  intellectual  He 
taught  at  Cornell  University,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  master's  degree  in  Industrial  and 
Labor  Relations.  He  also  taught  at  the  AFL- 
CIO  George  Meany  Latxjr  Relations  College  in 
New  York,  and  was  the  author  of  many  publi- 
cations on  union-related  topics 

Busy  as  he  was  with  all  of  this.  James 
Trenz  never  forgot  to  pay  attention  to  his  own 
community,  arxj  gave  generously  of  his  time 
as  a  community  leader.  He  served  on  a  long 
list  of  local  organizations,  civic  clubs,  and 
sctxjiarship  funds,  and  performed  other  good 
works.  He  was  married  to  the  former  Rita 
Grogan  in  1947,  and  was  blessed  with  four 
children  and  six  grandchildren. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

James  Trenz  will  t>e  missed  by  his  imme- 
diate family,  and  also  by  the  enormous  ex- 
tended family  who  were  touched  by  him  and 
who  have  tjenefited  for  decades  from  his 
work.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  all  of  our  collegues 
in  the  House  to  rise  and  join  me  m  thanking 
Mr.  James  Trenz,  and  also  congratulating 
local  463  on  the  occasion  ot  its  41  years. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  GALE  W. 
MoGEE  OF  WYOMING 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

OK  W.ii.'-HINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPKE^E.NTATIVE.S 

Wcdvcsdap.  Map  27.  1992 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  April  of  this 
year  there  passed  from  among  us  a  man  who 
had  devoted  more  than  50  years  to  the  public 
service  of  his  State,  his  Nation,  and  the  broad- 
er international  community  Professor,  Sen- 
ator. Ambassador,  a  man  for  alt  seasons  in  its 
truest  sense.  Gale  W.  McGee  of  Wyoming 
There  are  a  multitude  who  benefited  from 
closer  relationships  with  the  man  than  I,  but  in 
an  age  when  as  a  nation  we  ironically  seem 
to  have  less  faith  in  our  own  system  of  gov- 
ernment than  dozens  of  nations  abroad  which 
seek  to  emulate  it,  it  seems  important  to  once 
again  get  a  measure  of  this  man  who  chose 
to  spend  a  lifetime  serving  the  public. 

For  an  era  infatuated  with  the  l5-second 
sound  bite.  Gale  McGee  would  have  frustrated 
anyone  seeking  an  easy  lat>el  Conservatives 
applauded  his  hawkish  stance  on  defense  and 
foreign  policy  issues  such  as  Vietnam  m  the 
seventies.  Liberals  and  progressives  endorsed 
his  broad-gauged  commitment  to  the  Govern- 
ment's domestic  responsibilities  and  his  abid- 
ing faith  in  the  constructive  role  of  international 
organizations  such  as  the  United  Nations 

But  Gale  McGee's  were  never  the  views  of 
the  wetted  finger  searching  for  the  prevailing 
wind  or  the  latest  public  opinion  poll  In  keep- 
ing with  the  23  years  he  devoted  to  university 
classrooms,  his  Responsibilities  of  World 
Power  (1968)  was  a  lucid  articulation  of  his 
commitment  to  an  international  role  for  the 
United  States.  But  his  was  also  an  unwavering 
stance  which  he  refused  to  reverse  for  expedi- 
ency when  It  became  a  clear  political  liability 
as  our  role  in  Vietnam  was  heavily  cnticized. 
The  United  Nations'  recent  role  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  has  brought  a  new  public  consensus  to 
our  national  role  in  the  United  Nations.  How- 
ever, at  the  time  Gale  McGee's  1958-1977 
Senate  career  was  so  closely  identified  with 
the  United  Nations  it  was  in  the  face  of  hostile 
public  outcries  of,  "Get  the  U.S  out  of  the 
U.N.  and  the  U.N.  out  of  the  U.S."  While  his 
foresight  has  been  vindicated,  the  passage  of 
years  has  dimmed  our  memory  of  the  shnll 
hostility  in  many  quarters  to  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty  negotiations  he  devoted  so  much 
time  to  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  from  1977  to  1981.  In 
a  word,  Gale  McGee  stood  for  something.  He 
was  principled  even  when  it  might  have  been 
easier  to  sail  with  rather  than  against  the  wind. 

Were  the  reforming  spirit  of  Gale  McGee 
more  characteristic  of  our  politics  today,  per- 
haps the  apparent  public  preference  for  the 
outsider  would  be  less  pervasive    His  career 
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speaks  eloquently  for  the  experience  of  the 
past  applied  to  the  future.  His  concerns  20 
years  ago  of  low  voter  turnout  and  strong  ad- 
vocacy for  minimizing  the  complications  of 
voter  registration  have  t)een  vindicated  by  the 
pending  legislative  success  of  a  new  motor- 
voter  law  which  will  allow  citizens  to  register 
while  renewing  driving  licenses.  He  was  the 
author  and  prime  sponsor  of  the  Postal  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970  which  created  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service.  And,  for  a  Nation  which  has 
become  increasingly  concerned  with  preserv- 
ing the  national  patnmony  of  our  environment, 
his  role  in  the  passage  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
stands  as  a  landmark 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Gale  McGee 
was  his  own  man.  When  Wyoming  Democratic 
leaders  urged  him  to  make  a  run  for  Congress 
in  1950,  he  reportedly  turned  them  down  say- 
ing he  needed  more  tinrte  to  become  informed 
about  Wyoming  issues.  He  ran  for  and  won 
his  Senate  seat  8  years  later.  When  he  en- 
tered the  US  Senate  in  1958  as  a  professor 
of  history  at  the  University  of  Wyoming,  he 
was  one  of  only  five  nonlawyers  among  the  16 
new  Members  elected.  Ours  is  a  system  of 
party  politics,  and  Gale  McGee  was  a  Demo- 
crat with  the  best  of  us,  but  he  also  had  a 
sense  ot  governance  which  made  his  talents 
sought  by  Republican  administrations  whether 
as  Ambassador  to  the  OAS  under  President 
Reagan  or  service  on  the  Indochinese  Refu- 
gee Panel  under  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz 

To  Gale  McGee's  wife  Loraine,  his  four  chil- 
dren David,  Robert,  Mary  Gale  Clark  and  Lori 
Ann  Stagnaro,  I  extend  my  sincerest  sym- 
pathies for  the  loss  of  such  a  man.  And.  to  the 
University  of  Wyoming,  which  honored  him 
with  their  invitation  to  address  their  lOOth  an- 
niversary commencement  in  1990  and  which 
will  serve  as  the  repository  for  the  Gale 
McGee  research  papers,  I  otier  my  hope  that 
future  generations  ol  students  will  reflect  on 
the  career  of  Gale  W  McGee  He  brought  a 
special  devotion  to  public  service  and  rep- 
resented those  qualities  that  honor  all  of  us 
who  have  chosen  to  make  our  careers  in  poli- 
tics. His  death  should  trigger  among  all  of  us 
the  desire  to  reach  for  the  higher  goal  and  to 
reflect  on,  in  the  face  of  the  criticism  thai  ev- 
eryone in  public  life  inevitably  encounters,  his 
words  on  the  cover  of  his  memorial  service 
program  which  reads:  "What  goes  wrong  is 
what  we  hear  about.  What  goes  nght  is  what 
we  depend  upon  from  day  to  day  and  genera- 
tion to  generation  "  Gale  W  McGee's  more 
than  50  years  of  public  service  has  left  us  with 
a  handsome  dividend  of  what  is  nght  in  our 
politics. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  WILLIAM  BYRON 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  .McDADE 

OK  PENNSYLV.1MA 
I.N  THE  HOL'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1992 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  God  has 
blessed  this  Nation  with  many  fine  individuals 
and  he  has  blessed  me  with  many  good 
friends.  I  can  think  of  no  finer  person  or  no 
(setter  friend  than  Rev.  William  Byron,  presi- 
dent of  Catholic  University.  Father  Byron  will 
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be  retiring  in  the  coming  weeks  from  academic 
administration  after  a  decade  o(  service  to  the 
university 

Father  Byron  is  one  ol  the  true  jewels  o(  this 
world  He  has  dedicated  his  life  to  God  and 
doing  God's  worV  on  Earth  He  is  a  man  o( 
great  conscience,  devoting  his  time,  talents 
and  energy  to  such  causes  as  world  hunger. 
social  ethics,  community  service,  and  improv 
ing  American  education 

I  say  these  things  with  great  personal 
knowledge  Father  Byron  and  I  go  back  a  long 
way  together  We  are  tKith  natives  ot  Penn 
sylvania.  and  share  an  interest  in  the  Com 
monwealth.  and  particularly  the  Scranton  area. 
which  I  have  represented  tor  the  past  30 
years  I  became  well  acquainted  with  Father 
Byron  while  he  served  as  president  ot  the  Uni- 
versity ot  Scranton  from  19/5  to  1982 

We  worked  on  countless  proiects  together 
to  improve  the  Scranton  community  and  to  fur- 
ther advance  higher  education  at  ttie  univer- 
sity I  can  testify  personally  that  Father  Byron 
IS  someone  who  made  a  real  difference  and  a 
positive  contribution  to  the  students  and  the 
community  The  people  from  the  Scranton 
area  hold  a  special  place  m  their  hearts  for 
Father  William  Byron 

I  have  also  witnessed  the  tine  work  Father 
Byron  has  done  as  the  president  of  Catholic 
University  Our  paths  have  crossed  many 
times  as  he  has  worked  with  me  and  others  in 
Congress  on  proiects  ot  importance  to  the  uni 
versify  He  has  come  to  me  many  times  with 
tfx)ughtful  projects  to  benefit  tfus  Nation  it  is 
truly  fitting  that  he  led  this  body  m  prayer  last 
week  since  he  has  many  tnends  m  the  House, 

As  Father  Byron  steps  down  as  president  of 
Catholic  University.  I  speak  from  the  heart  in 
congratulating  him  on  an  illustrious  career  and 
wishing  him  all  the  best  in  his  undertakings 
His  Nation  and  his  church  have  t)een  en- 
hanced by  his  outstanding  service 


TRIBUTE   1 0   THK  CHESTER 
ROTARY  CLUB 

HON.  CIRT  WELDON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVKS 

WcdJjvsdap .  Mai/  27 .  1992 

Mr  WELDON  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
congratulate  the  Chester  Rotary  Club  on  their 
75  years  of  service  to  the  Chester  area  I  am 
proud  ot  the  Rotary  activities  This  active  vol- 
unteer club  may  not  always  get  much  atten- 
tion, but  the  services  they  provide  affect  thou- 
sands ot  people  all  around  southeastern 
Pennsylvania  All  ol  us  in  Delaware  County 
are  aware  of  the  Chester  Rotarys  good  work 

The  Rotarys  rnotlo  is  "Looking  Beyond 
Yourself  "  This  truly  expresses  their  attitude 
toward  their  fellow  man  Their  services,  which 
target  the  young  people  of  my  area,  are  help- 
ing America  prepare  tor  the  future  by  bringing 
out  the  t)est  m  our  youth  The  Rotary  helps 
underprivileged  boys  and  girls  through  the 
Boys/Girls  Club  activities  and  Camp  Sunshine 
Each  year,  the  Chester  Rotary  sponsors 
scholarships  at  Widener  University  to  prepare 
young  adults  tor  their  future  Through  pro- 
grams like  these,  the  Rotary  has  proven  to  be 
a  huge  asset  to  the  entire  Chester  area 


FXTINSIONS  Ol    RFMARKS 

More  recently,  the  Rotary  Foundation  has 
started  landmark  programs  to  wipe  out  pclio 
and  illiteracy  It  is  a  credit  to  the  dub  that  the 
Rotary  has  chosen  to  tackle  these  other  ur 
gent  tasks  I  am  sure  the  Rotanans  will  attack 
these  problems  with  their  usual  zeal 

Once  again,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
Chester  Rotar/  on  their  75  years  of  service  to 
our  community  The  Rotary  rr>embers.  who  do 
nate  their  time  and  funds  tor  the  betterment  of 
their  fellow  man.  are  local  heroes  m  Delaware 
County  On  behalf  ot  everyone  in  the  Dela- 
ware Valley.  I  would  like  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  Chester  Rotary  Club 


MIAMI'S  Kl'Il'HANV  SCHOOL 

TURNS     ALUMINUM     CANS      LNTO 
GOLn  FOR  MIGRANT  CHILDREN 

HON.  1LL\NA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

we    M.nKiiiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdncsdait.  A/ui/  27.  1992 
Ms  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  Miami's  Epiphany  Sctiool 
which  was  recently  featured  in  the  Miami  Her- 
ald The  article  "Classes  collect  cans  to  help 
youngsters",  bv  Jon  O'Neill,  tells  how  the 
Miami  school  has  won  international  recognition 
through  a  recycling  program  which  has  raised 
more  than  Si, 000  tor  30  migrant  children  the 
school  adopted  this  year 

The  .students  al  Epiphany  Sctiool  have 
turned  ftlumlnum  cans  into  eold  for  a  )?roup 
of  migrant  children.  And  they  did  it  so  well 
that  three  students  will  speak  at  the  Vinlted 
Nations  about  the  project  Sunday 

The  922  students  at  the  school,  led  by  an 
ea»fer  third  Krade  cla&s.  raised  more  than 
$1,000  for  30  miKTant  kids  they  adopted  ear- 
lier this  yeai-.  They  ended  up  winninx  a  con- 
test sponsored  by  the  World  Children  s  Foun- 
dation, which  Is  affiliated  with  UNICEF— the 
United  Nations  Children's  fund. 

Schools  from  more  than  130  countries  took 
part  in  the  c:ontest  and  each  winning  .-Jthool 
will  make  a  presentation  at  the  UN.  The  au- 
dience will  be  made  up  of  kids  from  around 
world  and  UN  diplomats. 

'"I'm  extremely  proud  of  what  our  students 
did."  said  Sister  Marita  Thomas,  piincipal  of 
the  school  at  5556  SW  84th  St,  It  was  a  mar- 
velous effort  by  them  and  by  the  parents, 
too  ■ 

Assistant  principal  Maria  Lopez  is  the 
Florida  coordinator  for  the  foundation  and 
she  got  the  school  Involved  In  the  contest, 
which  started  In  Januar.v.  Through  sub- 
stitute teacher  Patti  Lampthier,  who  also 
works  with  the  Parent  Outreach  protrram  at 
Florida  City  Element,ary.  each  class  adopted 
a  child. 

To  raise  money,  the  kids  fanned  out  and 
collected  aluminum  cans  to  recycle.  The 
money  they  raised  will  ko  to  a  collene  sav- 
ings account  established  for  each  ml^ant 
child. 

■Everyone  worked  really  hard,  from  the 
students  who  collected  the  cans  to  the  par- 
ents who  picked  them  up  every  Friday  for  re- 
cyclinK."  Lopez  said 

Susan  V'anderWyden's  third  (O'ade  clas.s 
collected  521  pounds  of  cans,  more  than  any 
other  group  in  the  school.  For  them,  it 
wasn't  hard  work  because  they  knew  It  was 
for  a  K'ood  cause. 

"It's  a  nice  idea,  '  said  Willie  Llosa.  9 
■They're  poor  and  we  can  help  them  go  to 
coUeife," 
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Three  eight-graders — Jeanelle  Ortiz.  Javier 
Vialuso  and  Maria-Teresa  Garcia- 
Saladngas— are  traveling  to  New  York  to 
-l?eak  before  the  U.N.  Of  the  trio,  only  Javier 
.says  he  isn't  nervous  about  It. 

I  m  Just  glad  to  be  representing  the 
s(  hool."  he  said.  "I  know  that  if  I  do  my 
best,  everything  will  tome  out  all  right  " 

Jeanelle  Is  looking  forward  to  the  trip,  but 
lonfessed  "I'm  really  nervous  about  talking 
in  front  of  all  those  people  When  we  were 
practicing,  1  was  shaking.' 

Maria-Teresa,  the  schools  student  council 
president,  is  proud  of  what  Epiphany  did. 
■She's  also  pleased  about  her  first  venture  to 
the  Big  Apple 

"I  guess  I'll  be  nervous  about  speaking,  but 
we're  going  to  have  fun,"  she  said.  I'm  leav- 
ing two  days  earlier  so  I  can  go  shopping.  " 

I  am  happy  to  pay  tribute  to  Principal  Marita 
Thomas,  Assistant  Principal  Maria  Lopez,  sut>- 
slitute  teacher  Patti  Lampthier  and  the  other 
Staff  members,  and  students  at  the  Epiphany 
School  by  reprinting  this  article  They  have 
done  much  to  help  twth  the  environment  and 
their  community,  by  reaching  out  to  their  less 
fortunate  neighbors 
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RONALD  K     NLXCHTLEV  AWARD 

HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

<IK  RHdllK  ISI.aMi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1992 

Mr  MACHTLEY  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Raymond  J 
Haskell  of  North  Providence,  as  this  year's  re- 
cipient of  the  Congressman  Ronald  K 
Machtley  Academic  and  Leadership  Excel 
lence  Award  for  LaSalle  Academy  m  Provi- 
dence. Rl 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student,  cho- 
sen by  LaSalle  Academy,  who  demonstrates  a 
mature  blend  ot  academic  achievement,  com- 
munity involvement  and  leadership  qualities 

Raymond  J  Haskell  has  more  than  fulfilled 
this  criteria  With  a  90  1 1  cumulative  grade 
point  average.  Raynxind  was  duly  granted 
membership  to  the  National  Honor  Society 
After  gaming  acceptance  to  Providence  Col- 
lege, Fairfield  University,  Roger  Williams  Col- 
lege, and  Slonehill  College,  he  will  be  attend- 
ing Providence  Co'iege  in  September  as  a  po- 
litical science  major 

I  commend  Raymond  J  Haskell  tor  his  out- 
standing achievements  and  wish  him  all  the 
t)est  in  his  future  endeavors 


OIL  AND  GAS  PLA'i'FOR.M 
POLLUTION 


HON.  LAWTiENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wrdnrsdaij .  May  27.  1992 

Mr  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
the  opponents  of  the  leasing  moratona  in  the 
National  Energy  Policy  Act  claim  that  drilling 
plartorms.  especially  gas  drilling  platforms, 
pose  no  serious  threat  to  the  environment 
That  could  not  be  farther  from  the  truth 

What  follows  IS  the  testimony  from  several 
oil  and  gas  platform  workers  describing  the 


environmental  damage  ttieir  drilling  caused.  I 
fx>pe  ttiat  all  the  Members  will  read  it  arnj  rec- 
ognize that  you  do  not  need  an  Exxon  Valdez 
type  of  oilspill  to  cause  horrendous  damage. 

A  Message  to  Congress  From  Former  and 
Current  Oii.Gas  Offshore  Workers  Wh'i 
SuPF^iRT  A  100-Mile  Drilling  Ban  for  thk 
Florida  Panhandle 

A  MESSAGE  TO  congress  FROM  JOHN  COOLEY.  A 
FORMER  OIUGAS  OFFSHORE  PLATFORM  MAN- 
AGER 

Bat  iiground 

My  name  is  John  Cooley.  I  worked  m  the 
oil  industry  off  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  ' 
coasts  for  eighteen  years.  I  started  laying 
natural  gasoil  pipelines  for  J.  McDermoit. 
For  the  last  twelve  years,  I  worked  as  a  pro- 
duction manager  lin  charge  of  the  actual 
lea.se  and  production  of  the  platforms i  for 
two  major  oil  companies  Transco  Explo- 
ration Company  and  Amoretta  Hess  out  of 
New  'York  ■ 

Drilling  vi  driUind" 

They're  saying  that  they  are  just  going  to 
drill  for  natural  gas.  it  s  non-poIluting.  Drill- 
ing is  drilling  whether  you  drill  for  oil  or 
gas  I  guarantee  you'll  see  mud  streaking  off 
these  rigs  for  miles.  Drilling  muds  go  in  an 
overtxjard  line  straight  into  the  Gulf  Pro 
duced  wat.er  (which  contains  heavy  metals, 
toxic  and  radioactive  chemicals], 

bactericides  these  things  go  overlx)ard  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  Trash,  oil  drums,  paint 
cans — it's  just  dumped.  You've  got  clean 
water  here  Why  take  a  chai.ce'' 

■I  don't  care  how  much  logging  they  do, 
seismographs  there  is  no  way  they  can  pre- 
dict they  will  find  only  natural  gas.  What- 
ever they  find,  you  are  going  to  see  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  these  beaches. 

"There  is  nobody  to  reguiat.e  this.  I  have 
never  heard  of  a  ruling  in  federal  waters  that 
says.  Ah,  that's  oil!  Can't  produce  that.  Cap 
that  well.'  It's  a  producer  and  they're  going 
to  cap  if  I  just  can't  see  that." 

M.MS  oilspill  contingency  plan 

■Let  me  explain  something  about  an  oil 
spill  contingency  plan-  something  I  am  very, 
very  knowledgeable  on  All  an  oi!  spill  con- 
tingency plan  IS  IS  a  plan  on  paper,  A  produc- 
tion managers  responsibility  is  to  know 
that  plan  All  that  plan  tells  you  is.  A.  How 
mu'h  was  spilled.  B.  What  times  it  was 
spilled.  C,  Who  to  contact  m  the  event  of  a 
spin.  D.  What  you  have  to  do  to  actually 
stop  ttiat  Oil  or  condensate  spill  right  then. 
In  that  plan  they  have  guidelines— so  many 
barrels  you  do  not  have  to  report  it:  so  many 
more  barrels  you  have  to  report  it  within  24 
hours,  so  many  more  barrels,  it  has  to  be  re- 
ported Immediately.  This  is  not  a  cure-all 
for  the  spill'  It  is  not  a  plan  to  clean  up." 
Suriivrd  lu-o  blow  nuts  on  niitural  ga.s  rigs 

"The  two  blowouts  I  have  survived  were  on 
gas  rigs.  On  one.  a  casing  valve  blew  out  on 
a  platform,  which  was  a  very  high  pressure 
well  with  a  shut-in  tubing  pressure  9600  psi. 
A  packer  gave  out  or  the  production  casing 
side  The  pressure  got  into  the  casing  it.self 
and  blew  the  casing  valve  out.  which  re 
suited  In  a  large  fire  and  large  spill— until 
they  could  get  a  company  to  come  in  and 
drill  a  relief  well.  It  was  12  days  before  they 
could  get  the  fire  out,  the  relief  well  drilled. 
and  the  condensate  spill  stopped. 

"Another  gas  rig  blew  during  a  clean  out 
operation  of  the  pipeline.  There  was 
mlscommunlcation  and  some  bad  judgment 
by  some  operators,  and  it  blew  out  the  end  of 
the  pig  trap— a  large  metal  part  of  the  pipe- 
line   that    catches    the.se    cleaning    devices. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

After  the  blow  out.  there  were  about  eight 
miles  of  pipeline  filled  with  gas.  some  con- 
densate. It  was  detrimental  to  life.  700-850 
barrels  of  condensate  went  into  the  Gulf  that 
day  ■ 

Scgligpnl  operations  on  Chevron  Gas  Rig 
"I  was  on  a  Chevron  platform  where  the 
operation  was  leased  out  to  Transco.  The  op- 
erating procedures  for  the  physical  operation 
of  the  well  was  not  conducted  within 
Transco's  compliances.  I  reported  these  inci- 
dents to  my  com.pany.  After  that.  I  was 
asked  to  report  to  another  work  location.  I 
was  asked  to  never  come  back  and  oversee 
the  operation. 

"The  well  shut  in  by  an  automatic  shut 
down  device,  which  detected  something  like 
a  high  level  fluid  pressure.  In  order  to  safely 
bring  the  well  back  on-line,  the  procedure 
called  for  the  production  operators  to  manu- 
ally close  some  valves.  Then  slowly  bring  the 
well  back  on  line. 

"There  were  some  sets  of  ladders  and  steps 
they  would  have  to  climb  to  get  to  the  con- 
trols. There  was  a  panel  about  20  feet  away 
where  they  could  just  pull  a  lever  and  open 
the  automatic  valves.  The  two  operators  de- 
cided It  was  easier  for  them  to  use  the  auto- 
matic valves,  which  created  a  huge  gas 
surge.  This  was  a  good,  high-pressure  well, 
and  the  pressure  surge  shook  the  entire  plat- 
form, disrupted  the  down-hole  formation. 
This  formation  damage  caused  the  well  to  be 
junked. 

"There  are  some  good  companies  operat- 
ing, but  Chevron  is  not  one  of  them.  The 
only  thing  Chevron  looks  at  is  the  dollar. 
They  don't  care  about— let's  take  care  of  this 
pristine  area  here.  Well,  we  dumped  fifty 
barrels  of  condensate  overboard  last  night, 
and  the  current  is  going  to  the  south.  It's 
not  going  to  get  on  the  beach.'  I'm  afraid 
something  like  that  might  happen  here.  I 
know  in  my  heart  how  they  operate.  " 
.\f.\1S  office  on  the  take 
Once  a  month  these  platforms  have  to  go 
through  an  MMS  inspection.  That's  checking 
all  the  safety  devices  and  everything.  Some 
heads  of  Samadan  Oil  Company.  MMS,  and  a 
third  party  inspector  split  money  that 
wasn't  spent.  This  inspector  came  up  with 
all  these  things  wrong  on  this  platform  on 
paper.  "'You  need  to  order  a  new  panel  board 
here.  You  need  hundreds  of  thousands  of  new- 
safety  devices  here."  and  MMS  said,  "Yes. 
this  is  true — what  they  need."  They  weren't 
ordering  this  stuff.  Whoever  was  writing  the 
checks,  wrote  them,  and  they  were  splitting 
the  money  up  with  offices  in  Houma.  Louisi- 
ana. MM.S^they  all  got  caught,  but 
.Samadan  had  nineteen  to  twenty  platforms. 
Condensate  spill 
"On  a  new  platform,  one  night,  when  I 
knocked  off  my  shift,  the  complete  produc- 
tion system  was  fiooded  with  condensate, 
which  IS  a  high  grade  oil  like  WD40.  And  the 
vessels  were  full,  and  they  could  not  produce 
anymore  We  had  to  shut  the  wells  in.  which 
IS  actually  physically  closing  the  wells  off. 
until  we  produce  all  that  condensate  we  had 
on  board.  The  next  morning,  when  I  went  on 
shift  I  took  meter  readings — one  of  my  re- 
sponsibilities. There  was  no  way  that  the 
barrel  count  could  have  matched  up  with  the 
amount  of  condensate  that  was  m  all  the 
vessels.  The  vessels  were  cleaned  up  the  next 
morning,  and  there  was  no  record  of  where 
that  condensate  went.  So  there  was  only  one 
place  it  could  have  trone— into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

"Until  they  get  the  system  leveled  out  on 
a  new  production  platform,  you  are  going  to 
run  across  problems  like  that,  because  they 
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have  no  idea  how  much  condensate  they  are 
going  to  produce.  And  in  this  particular  inci- 
dent, the  vessels  weren't  big  enough  for  the 
production  they  had  on  stream.  And  the  or- 
ders were.  "Do  not  shut  the  wells  m  Keep 
those  wells  producing."  The  condensate  had 
to  go  somewhere.  It  was  done  at  night,  under 
the  cover  of  darkness.  The  currents  carried 
It — nobod\  was  to  know." 

Conclusion 
1  support  the  300  mile  drilling  ban  for 
Northwest  Florida,  because  I  have  seen  the 
pollution  and  destruction  of  the  coastlines  of 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  Oil  companies  are  geared  up  to  come  here 
to  drill,  to  p.'oduce.  to  have  a  shore  base 
where  they  will  have  zero  pollution  on  the 
Panhandle. 

"Mr.  Hutto.  listen  to  your  district.  North- 
west Florida  really  supports  a  100  mile  drill- 
ing ban.  The  main  stay  of  these  people  s  lives 
IS  the  tourism  industry  These  oil  people  are 
going  to  come  in  here.  They  are  going  to 
pump  a  few  dollars  into  the  economy.  They 
are  going  to  get  what  they  want.  They  are 
gomt-  to  pollute.  They  are  going  to  leave. 
AnA  we  are  going  to  be  stuck  with  it.  We  like 
the  way  it  is  right  now.  Why  risk  these  beau- 
tiful beaches  for  just  14  days  of  US-  energy 
and  with  just  a  thirty  mile  buffer  zone"'  Sup- 
port a  permanent  100  mile  drilling  ban  for 
Northwest  Florida— and  for  the  entii'e  coast- 
line of  Florida." 

A  MESSAGE  TO  CONGRESS  FROM  AN  OILGAS  IN- 
DUSTRY EMPLOYEE  WHO  WISHES  TO  REMAIN 
ANONYMOUS 

Russell.  Without  giving  us  a  specific  loca- 
tion, can  you  tell  us  approximately  how 
many  years  you  have  worked  m  the  oil  gas 
industry,  and  what  were  the  jobs  you  per- 
formed'? 

Oil  Gas  Insider.  Ten  yeai-s  For  three 
years,  1  tested  and  serv'iced  drilling  equip- 
ment used  by  rigs  m  South  Louisiana  and 
Texas— on  land  and  offshore.  Then.  I  ran 
I  lewboats  for  seven  years,  running  personnel 
and  supplies  to  drilling  rigs  and  production 
platforms  in  Texas.  Louisiana,  and  Alabama. 

Russell.  Why  do  you  support  a  100  mile 
oil  gas  drilling  ban  for  the  Florida  Pan- 
handle'!' 

Oil  Gas  Insider.  I  am.  presently  fi.shing 
these  waters.  I  have  a  charter  boat  m  Destm. 
To  disrupt  the  pristine  beauty  with  un- 
sightly drilling  and  production  operations  is 
going  to  take  away  the  one  natural  resource 
this  area  depends  on.  I  feel  tourism,  would  be 
affected  greatly.  That  s  just  the  short  term 
effect.  In  the  long  run,  from  the  overboard 
discharge  to  the  pipelines  and  production 
plants,  it  would  disturb  our  inland  marshes 
where  a  great  deal  of  varied  sea  life  depends 
on  that  link  m  the  food  chain. 

It's  bad  enough  that  they  are  drilling  to 
the  west  and  still  discharging  with  every  re- 
striction—discharging in  the  same  Gulf  of 
Mexico  as  ours — and  in  the  world  ocean. 

Russell.  Each  of  our  five  oiigas  insiders 
had  independent  volition  to  attend  a  Save 
Our  Shores  meeting.  Why  were  you  impelled 
to  attend'' 

OilGas  Insider.  I  wanted  to  find  out  what 
I  can  do  to  help  prevent  the  oil  companies 
from  drilling  in  our  coastal  waters. 

Russell.  "Former  oil  gas  industry  em- 
ployees. Captain  Robert  Turpin  and  John 
Cooley.  have  told  us  about  gas  blow  outs,  un- 
reported spills,  trash  dumping,  navigational 
hazards,  etc.  .  .  .  What  is  the  most  disturb- 
ing safety,  health,  or  environmental  abuse 
you  have  witnessed'' 

OilGas  Insider.  No  one  single  major  inci- 
dent comes  to  mind.  The  gross  injustice  is 
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the  overall,  everyday  lack  of  concern  by  the 
decision  makers  Involved  in  the  entire  oper- 
ation. If  It  makes  their  job  easier.  It  Is  KOln»: 
to  go  overboard. 

A  lot  more  could  be  done  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment If  the  right  laws  were  in  place— 
with  serious  financial  fines— nationwide 
newsreportlnK.  naming  the  companies  and 
the  Infractions— so  the  public  will  know 

Kdutation  of  environmental  laws  and  lui 
rent  guidelines  should  be  mandatory  of  all 
ranks  of  employees  before  they  are  allowed 
to  begin  work— no  matter  how  temporary  or 
how  long  in  tenure  th°lr  job  may  be  Also 
workers  should  be  informed  of  their  obliga- 
tion to  report  negligence 

A  toll  free  phone  number  of  an  environ- 
mental hot  line  should  be.  by  law.  posted  at 
every  mode  of  operation  for  all  workers  to 
see.  With  verifications,  this  should  be  an  ef- 
fei  tlve  step  at  creating  an  outlet  lor  in 
house  policing  of  all  levels  of  employees. 

Replace  the  norm,  which  Is  some  guy  de- 
ciding standard  operating  procedures,  telling 
you  to  do  things,  which  you  know  are  wrong. 
There  is  an  ever  present  atmosphere  of 
•'Keep  your  mouth  shut!  Look  the  other  way. 
or  you  will  lose  your  Job  " 

Ri'ssKi.i..  The  Destin  Dome  contaihB  over 
200  leases,  .some  sites  as  close  lus  10.2  miles 
from  shore.  Do  you  think  rigs  could  be  visi- 
ble on  our  horizon,  as  they  are  west  of  us? 

Oii.Gas  Lnsidkr.  Yes 

RussKi.L.  Chevron  says  they  will  con.struit 
only  8  platforms  in  the  Destin  Dome  and 
that  they  will  cap  wells  that  hit  oil.  Should 
we  believe  those  promises? 

OiuGas  Insider.  No.  The  lost  to  drill  a 
hole  In  this  area  is  so  restrictive,  that  it 
takes  years  of  drilling  and  production  to 
make  it  feasible  to  move  into  this  area 

RussEl.l..  When  SOS.  lobbies  Congress  for 
the  protection  of  Panhandle  waters,  what 
message  would  vi>u  like  us  to  carry  for  vou' 


TRIBUTE  TO  TAYLOR-WHARTON 
ON  ITS  25(rrH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEK.\S 

Ul-    I'KN.S.S^  l.\  AM.\ 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OK  RKPKKSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1992 

Mr  GFKAS  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
commemorate  the  250th  anniversary  ot  Tay 
lor  Wharton,  the  oldest  metalworking  company 
in  continuous  operation  m  the  United  States 
Taylor  Wharton,  founded  m  1742.  is  based  in 
Harrisburg,  PA,  and  enjoys  a  rich  heritage  dat 
ing  back  to  our  Nations  colonial  era 

The  company  was  started  by  two  Philadel 
phians.  William  Allen — a  judge.  Pennsylvania 
legislator,  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  arxl  founder 
ot  Allentown — and  Joseph  Turner  a  lifelong 
sea  captain,  State  legislator,  and  trustee  of 
what  later  was  the  University  ot  Pennsylvania 
The  company  first  began  operations  near  Higfi 
Bridge,  NJ,  under  the  name  Union  Forge 
Robert  Taylor  was  hired  as  a  bookkeeper  in 
1 759.  arxj  later  became  the  first  ol  five  Taylors 
to  manage  the  company 

The  company  manufactured  cannonballs  tor 
Gen  George  Washington's  army  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  arid  has  provided  products 
lor  our  Armed  Forces  in  every  major  war 
America  has  fought  In  the  early  years,  the 
company  manufactured  crude  oxshoes.  steel 
rims  lor  conestoga  wagon  wheels,  arxl  metal 
forgings    At  the  same  time,  the  William  Whar 
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ton,  Jr  Co  in  Philadelphia  was  manufacturing 
railroad  switches  and  track  rails  Their  com 
men  interests  led  tx)th  companies  to  merge 
into  the  Taylor  Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Co  Tay- 
lor Wharton  has  continued  to  thrive  as  a  divi- 
sion ol  Harsco,  Inc  ,  and  now  has  three  manu 
facturing  facilities  and  five  business  centers  on 
three  continents 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  this  American  com- 
pany has  remained  faithful  to  the  niotto  ut 
tered  by  one  of  its  presidents.  Taylor  Knox,  m 
1917:  "The  test  ol  time  is  the  hardest  test  of 
all  It  requires  blood  and  bone  and  brain  to 
meet  it  It  requires  honor  and  loyalty  and  char 
rty,  and  we  have  had  all  these  in  abundance  " 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  congratulating  Taylor  Wharton  and 
all  ol  Its  employees  m  the  company's  250th 
year  of  operation,  and  m  wishing  continued 
Success  in  the  years  ahead 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  EYVIND  EARLE 

HO.N.  .Nia  LEMNE 

OK  CAI. I rOK.su 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  kKPKESENTATlVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1992 

Mr  LEVINE  ot  Calitorma  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  American  master  artist 
Eyvind  Earle  For  many  decades  millions  of 
people  worldwide  have  viewed,  collected,  and 
admired  his  art  for  its  unique  vision  and  the 
moving  and  powerful  images  he  portrays 

Mr  Larle  was  recently  selected  by  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  and  the  Earth  Society  Foundation 
to  represent  the  United  States  of  America  tor 
Earth  Day  1992-93  This  prestigious  honor 
enabled  Mr  Earle  to  create  a  sp>ecial  com- 
memorative poster  and  a  su-piece  sengraphic 
portfolio  entitled  "Homage  to  Planet  Earth" 
which  will  be  unveiled  m  Los  Angeles,  CA.  on 
June  5.  1992.  at  the  Tamara  Bane  Gallery 
This  event  will  coincide  with  World  Environ- 
ment Day  and  the  World  Earth  Summit  Con- 
ference 

Through  his  work,  Mr  Earle  has  portrayed 
ffie  beauty  and  harmony  ol  our  planet  when  it 
IS  unspoiled  by  man  His  images  demonstrate 
the  critical  need  lor  all  of  us  to  do  our  part  to 
work  toward  restoring  the  Earth's  environment 
in  order  to  ensure  health  and  prosperity  to 
mankind  lor  generations  to  come 

Mr  Earle  and  his  tieautiful  pictures  truly 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  us  all  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  ask  my  colleagues  and  the  Spf^ak- 
er  of  the  House  to  |0in  me  in  commending  him 
lor  all  that  he  has  accomplished  We  wish  him 
many  more  years  of  good  health  and  thank 
him  fur  all  that  he  has  brought  to  his  fellow 
man 


DAOK     COUNTY     I'lHI.IC     SCHOOLS' 
CAUSE   I'ROGRA.M    PROMOTES   EN 
VUtONMENTAL  AWARENEES 

HON.  ILEA.\A  ROS-LEHTI.NLN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wi'dncsdiiu.  May  27.  1992 

Ms.    ROS-LEHTINEN     Mr     Speaker,    I    am 
pleased  to  recognise  ttie  Dade  County  Public 
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Schools  CAUSE  [Children  Alerted  to  Under- 
stand and  Save  the  Environment]  program  in 
the  Miami  Herald  The  article  "CAUSE  and  ef- 
fect kids  learn  to  help  environment"",  by  Jon 
0"Neili,  tells  how  this  program  has  worked 
successfully  in  seven  elementary  schools 

.\;-   tar   a.s    Hv   and   .Joan    Ho.sner  are   toil 
•  erned.  kids  can  learn  best  about  the  envi- 
ronment outside  the  classroom. 

That  s  why  they  started  CAUSE—Children 
-Alerted  to  Understand  and  Save  the  Envtron- 
ment^in  Dade  public  .schools  CAUSE  is 
modeled  after  a  program  the  two  retired  edu- 
cators have  run  successfully  in  schools  in  Al- 
buquerque. N.M. 

This  year,  seven  Dade  elementary  schools 
used  CAUSE  to  teach  students  about  pollu- 
tion, trees,  recycling  and  other  environ- 
mental Issues.  Wednesday,  kids  fiom  two  of 
the  participating  schools  met  at  South 
Miami  Elementaiy  to  discuss  some  of  the 
projects  they've  worked  on. 

"We  want  to  make  kids  aware  of  the  envi- 
ronment and  get  them  doing  something 
atjout  it,  '  said  Rosner.  "We  also  want  them 
to  take  what  they  learn  home  and  educate 
their  parents." 

.Ilm  Conneil.  who  teaches  gifted  fourth-, 
filth-  and  sixth-grade  students  at  South 
Miami,  tielleves  the  way  to  teach  everyone 
about  ecology  Is  to  start  with  students. 

■It  works  backward.  "  he  said.  'You  teach 
the  children  and  they  teach  their  parents. 
Eventually,  we  all  learn  there  is  fallout  from 
what  we  do. 

Students  from  the  seven  schools  that  used 
CAUSE— South  Miami.  David  Falrchlld.  Avo- 
■  ado.  Sunset.  Perrine.  Kelsey  Pharr  and 
Dunbar— have  taken  field  trips  and  done 
school  and  community  projects 

At  Perrine.  for  example,  the  kids  ex- 
changed an  ecological  scrapbook  with  a 
fourth-grade  class  in  Ohio,  put  together  a 
.saltwater  fish  tank  and  planted  a  garden.  At 
South  Miami.  6800  .SW  60th  St..  the  kids  did 
several  projects  such  as  building  toys  out  of 
recyclable  material.s  and  making  a  butterfly 
k'arden  out-side  their  classroom. 

"It  was  fun,  said  Margla  Arguello.  11.  a 
student  at  South  Miami. 

Margia  knows  that  being  ecologically 
sound  can  also  be  profitable.  Her  family  has 
started  recycling  cans. 

'Last  week  I  made  a  dollar  and  a  penny." 
she  said. 

One  highlight  of  the  year  was  a  CAirSE 
overnight  campout.  Although  it  was  a  little 
tough  on  the  adults,  the  kids  had  a  great 
time. 

"The  hammock  was  the  best,  .said  South 
Miami  student  Brltt  Lake.  "There  were  lots 
of  roots  and  lots  of  places  to  hide.  And  there 
were  lot~s  of  gumbo  limbo  trees   ' 

The  U-year-old  .said  she  learned  much  from 
the  CAUSE  lessons,  but  confided  she  had  a 
more  prai  tical  reason  for  enjoying  the  pro- 
gram 

"It  meant  that  we  didn't  have  to  do  social 
studies."  she  said. 

I  am  happy  to  pay  tribute  to  the  CAUSE 
program's  founders,  Hy  and  Joan  Rosner,  and 
the  staff  and  students  at  South  Miami.  David 
Fairchild.  Avocado.  Sunset.  Perrine.  Kelsey 
Pharr,  and  Dunbar  Elementary  Schools  by  re- 
printing this  article.  They  have  perlormed  an 
invaluable  service  to  the  school  system,  the 
community,  the  environment,  and  the  Nation 
through  this  model  program  for  learning  about 
environmental  issue. 
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RONALD  K    MACHTLEY  AWARD 

HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHOUK  ISLANIl 
IN  THK  HOl'.SE  OF  REPKE.SE.VT.\TIVE.S 

Wfdur.sdau.  .\/a.iy  27.  1992 

Mr,  MACHTLEY  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Alan  J  Tenreiro 
of  Pawtucket,  as  this  year's  recipient  of  the 
Congressman  Ronald  K  Machtley  Academic 
and  Leadership  Excellence  Award  for  Mount 
St  Charles  Academy  in  Woonsocket.  Rl 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student,  cho- 
sen by  Mount  St  Charles  Academy,  who  dem- 
onstrates a  mature  blend  ol  academic 
achievement,  community  involvement,  and 
leadership  qualities 

Alan  J  Tenreiro  has  more  than  fulfilled  this 
criteria  As  a  member  of  both  the  National 
Honor  Society  and  Exelsior  Honor  Roll,  Alan 
served  his  peers  honorably  as  a  student  coun- 
cil officer  He  also  represented  his  school  as 
an  all-division  soccer  player 

I  commend  Alan  J  Tenreior  for  his  out- 
standing achievements  and  wish  him  all  the 
t>est  in  his  future  endeavors 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
MRS    JOAN  riNCHUK 


HON.  GLLNN  M.  ANDERSON 

1)1'  calihii;.s;a 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\Vi  dyffsdaij.  .Mat/  27.  1992 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  exceptional  woman  whom 
I  greatly  admire,  Mrs,  Joan  Pmchuk.  Mrs. 
Pinchuk,  in  recognition  of  her  tireless  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  refugee  population  of  Los  An- 
geles County,  will  receive  this  year's  Public 
Service  Award  This  award  will  be  presented 
to  her  at  a  dinner  on  Thursday.  May  28.  1992. 
hosted  by  the  United  Cambodian  Community. 
Inc 

Born  in  Chicago.  IL.  and  raised  in  Miami, 
FL,  Joan  moved  to  California  and  graduated 
from  California  State  University  at  Los  Ar>geles 
where  she  received  her  bachelor's  degree 
Soon  after  Joan  embarked  upon  a  career  as 
a  social  worker  in  South  Central  Los  Angeles 
tor  Los  Angeles  County  Following  this  posi- 
tion, she  t)ecame  an  appeals  supervisor  and 
public  information  supervisor  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Social  Services  and  worked  for 
the  board  of  supervisors  For  the  past  1 1 
years,  Joan  has  been  with  the  Department  ot 
Community  and  Senior  Citizens  Services 
[DCSCS]  where  she  has  served  as  a  legisla- 
tive analyst,  public  information  officer,  and 
presently  as  the  refugee  coordinator  of  Los 
Angeles  County  In  her  role  as  the  refugee  co- 
ordinator, Joan  has  been  instrumental  in  creat- 
ing and  implementing  innovative  programs  that 
aid  arxJ  assist  these  vanous  populations  She 
has  testified  on  Ijehalt  of  various  refugee 
groups  of  Los  Angeles  County  before  State 
and  Federal  legislators.  In  addition,  Mrs. 
Pinchuk  has  served  as  a  liaison  for  Los  Ange- 
les County  between  Federal  and  State  officials 
and  foreign  delegations  from  such  countries 
as  Japan,  Sweden,  Sudan,  Bulgaria,  and  Swit- 
zerland 
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As  the  administrator  of  the  S9  million  Refu- 
gee Employment  Training  and  Acculturation 
Programs  in  Los  Angeles  County,  which  has 
the  largest  population  of  refugees  in  the  Na- 
tion, Joan  is  viewed  as  the  definite  authority 
on  refugee  matters 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  extending  our 
thanks  to  Mrs.  Joan  Pinchuk  on  recognition  of 
her  contributions  to  our  community.  She  is  a 
very  special  individual  who  has  devoted  her 
talents  and  energies  to  making  our  community 
a  better  place  to  live.  We  wish  Joan  and  her 
husband  all  the  tiest  in  the  years  to  come 


BOB  .MICHEL'S  CHALLENGE 


HON.  AMO  HOUGHTON 

Oy  .VEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne.sdap .  Mau  27.  1992 

Mr  HOUGHTON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  bring  attention  to  a  column  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  written  by  David  S  Broder  entitled 
"Bob  Michel's  Challenge  "  I  just  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  minority  leader  is  right  on  in 
his  assessment  of  our  current  state  of  paral- 
ysis. 

House  Minority  Leader  Robert  H.  .Michel 
K-Ili.)  is  one  of  those  familiar  Washington 
figure.s  who  usually  draws  more  affection 
than  deference.  Since  he  came  to  Congress 
frcm  Peoria  in  1956.  he  has  been  known  to 
colleagues  as  a  great  companion  for  a  song- 
fest  or  a  round  of  golf.  But  as  one  of  the  per- 
manently outnumbered  Republicans,  he  rare- 
ly put  his  stamp— and  never  his  name — on  a 
major  piece  of  legislation. 

So  there  was  great  surprise  last  week  that 
it  was  old-shoe  Bob  Michel.  69.  who  defined 
the  political,  constitutional  and  institu- 
tional crisis  facing  this  country  in  1992  more 
bluntly  than  anyone  else  in  eithei  party  has 
done. 

In  a  speech  that  reflected  more  of  Michel's 
own  reactions  than  any  outside  advice,  he 
made  four  basic  points: 

The  candidacy  of  Ross  Perot  could  very 
pcssibly  throw  the  choice  of  the  next  presi- 
dent into  the  House  of  Representatives,  b.y 
denying  any  one  of  the  three  candidates- 
Perot.  George  Bush  and  Bill  Clinton— an 
electoral-college  majority.  The  inside-the- 
House  politicking,  with  each  state  delega- 
tion casting  a  single  vote,  no  matter  its 
size— would  be  "an  utter  disaster"  for  the 
country,  an  outrage  to  the  whole  concept  of 
popular  sovereignty. 

Perot  as  a  possible  president  is  a  scary 
prospect,  not  only  because  "he  doesn't  have 
a  clue  how  to  solve  even  one  major  issue." 
but  becau.se— to  Michel's  eye.  at  least. —  he 
has  "the  demagogues  gift  for  oversimplifica- 
tion" and  could,  if  elevated  to  power,  prove 
that     '"authoritarianism  .     can     happen 

here.  " 

More  important  than  Perot  himself  is  the 
fuel  that  is  powering  his  undeclared  can- 
diUacy--"the  frustration  of  the  American 
people  when  all  they  see  when  they  look  to 
Washington  is  squabbling,  partisanship, 
media  hype  and  legislative  gridlock." 

"If  Ross  Perot  never  existed."  Michel  said, 
"those  grievances  would  be  real." 

The  .source  of  the  frustration— the  real  rea- 
.son  the  grievances  exist — is  "the  fact  of  di- 
vided government  in  Washington.  We  have 
come  to  the  point  in  American  history  where 
a  president  of  one  party  simply  cannot  lead 
if  the  Congress  is  dominated  by  the  other 
party." 
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That  is  the  ugly  secret  of  American  poli- 
tics and  Washington"?  failure.  But  it  has 
been  a  long  time  since  any  major  politician 
:n  either  party  stood  up  on  his  hind  legs  and 
said  It  to  the  people. 

Back  in  1960.  John  F  Kennedy  campaigned 
by  saying  that  it  made  no  sense  to  elect  Rep. 
Jones  or  Sen.  Smith,  good  Democrats  both, 
to  Congress  "and  then  put  Richard  Nixon  in 
the  White  House  "  He  won— barely.  Party 
loyalties,  though  weakened  by  the  six  years 
of  divided  government  and  the  spread  of 
ticket-splitting  under  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
still  meant  something  then 

But  for  20  of  the  past  24  years  we  have  had 
divided  government — a  Republican  in  the 
White  House  and  Democrats  controlling  at 
least  one  and  usually  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress. A  whole  generation  has  grown  up 
thinking  this  is  natural  and  normal. 

The  members  of  that  "permanent  '  Demo- 
cratic congressional  majority  certainly  did 
not  tell  their  con.-tituents  that  they  were 
wrong  to  split  their  tickets.  They  wanted  to 
pretend  that  they  would  be  "effecti%-e"  no 
matter  who  was  in  the  White  House.  Maybe 
they  are  bringing  home  the  bacon,  but  they 
are  not  dealing  with  national  problems. 

Still  less  did  Republican  presidents  and 
presidential  candidates  want  to  say.  plainly, 
that  it  made  no  sense  to  elect  them  unless 
they  had  enough  allies  on  Capitol  Hill  to 
pass  their  programs.  Ronald  Reagan  came 
closest  td  doing  it  m  198C— and  the  results 
showed:  a  Republican  Senate  and  a  conserv- 
ative-controlled House.  But  only  for  two 
years.  He  retreated  into  the  usual  Repub- 
lican tolerance  of  divided  government  when 
the  recession  swamped  the  GOP  in  1982. 

Now  Michel  has  broken  the  code  of  silence 
and  showed  the  guts  to  plead  for  a  Bush  cam- 
paign that  would  say  "the  only  way"  to 
break  the  impasse  that  is  so  frustrating  to 
the  voters  is  to  end  divided  government. 
Give  one  party— hed  prefer  it  were  the  Re- 
publicans—<"ontrol  of  the  White  House  and 
Congress  and  if  they  fail  to  deliver,  "kick  us 
out"'  in  the  next  election. 

Will  Bush  take  the  challenge"'  At  the  mo- 
ment his  campaign  is  so  desperate  and  defen- 
sive, in  the  face  of  the  Perot  surge,  that  no 
one  knows. 

Will  a  leading  congressional  Democrat  step 
forward  to  .say  what  Michel  has  said— that 
the  voters  are  simply  courting  more  frustra- 
tion if  they  reelect  Democratic  congres- 
sional incumbents  and  then  split  their  tick- 
ets for  Bush  or  Perof 

What  IS  needed  is  a  stead.v  drum-fire  of 
messages  from  the  leaders  of  both  jaarties  at 
both  ends  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  informing 
the  public  of  the  lesson  that  has  been  forgot- 
ten: that  the  collective  responsibility  that 
results  from  giving  one  party  at  a  time  ""a 
chance  to  govern."'  as  Michel  put  it.  is  the 
only  real  way  to  ensure  accountability  in  a 
representative  government. 

What  Bob  Michel  said  is  true.  You  can  ei- 
ther vole  for  further  frustration  in  the  form 
of  divided  government,  or  you  can  pick  a 
party  to  trust  and  hold  to  account,  or  you 
can  put  .vour  country's  future  in  the  hands  of 
Ross  Perot  and  his  promise  to  take  charge — 
with  all  that  is  unknown  about  his  real  goals 
and  all  that  is  untested  about  his  self- 
restraint  in  the  exercise  of  vast  power. 
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MAKINC.  THK  DIFFERENCE 

HON,  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KKPKESENTATIVES 

Wednesdui/ .  Mat/  27.  1992 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker.  ;  i^ould  like  to 
bring,  to  the  attention  ot  our  colleagues  the 
worxjerlul  work  ot  one  of  rny  constituents.  Toni 
Dnscoll 

Tom  tias  spent  20  years  at  the  internal  Rev- 
enue Service  providing  tielp  to  the  citizens  o( 
our  country,  particularly  the  elderly  and  linan- 
cially  disadvantaged  Tom  has  demonstrated  a 
dedication  and  work  ethic  that  is  to  be  com 
mended 

At  this  time,  I  would  hke  to  insert  into  the 
R&COHD  an  article  by  Bob  Bouyea  ot  the  Peo- 
ria Journal  Star,  "End  ot  Tax  Time  is  End  of 
Career."  which  describes  the  outstanding  work 
ot  Tom  Dnscoll 

Kmi  1  ih  Ta.x  Time  is  End  of  Carki-;r 
iBy  Bob  Bouyea I 

For  20  years  Toni  DrlscoU  has  helped  Holve 
other  people  s  problems. 

But  today  Is  the  last  day  she  will  do  that— 
at  least  professionally. 

She  Is  retiring  as  a  tax  preparer  service 
representative  at  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. 

"Whatever  a  person  wants  to  know  I  try  to 
help  them.'  she  said  from  the  IRSs  13th 
floor  office  in  the  Talnian  Bulldln^r.  I  was 
never  bored.  I  enjoyed  coming  to  work  every 
day." 

She  likens  what  she  does  to  solving  a  puz- 
zle. She  sees  through  a  person's  problem  and 
leads  them  to  the  solution.  '  I'm  interested 
In  the  work  and  It  s  a  challenge.  I  like  to  see 
a  problem  solved.  " 

The  walls  of  the  office  are  lined  with  forms 
and  booklets  explaining  the  complicated  tax 
laws,  but  DrisioU  knows  most  of  the  answers 
or  how  to  find  them  quickly. 

"People  ask  me.  'How  do  you  remember  all 
thaf'  A  lot  is  the  same  problems.  Its  easy 
to  remember  with  20  years  experience.  "  Drls- 
coU said 

Wednesday,  an  elderly  couple  came  into 
her  office  needing  information  She  knew  the 
answer  even  before  they  had  finished  their 
question  and  In  a  reassuring  voice  directed 
them  to  the  right  booklets  to  find  the  infor- 
mation they  needed 

Answering  the  questions  before  they  are 
asked  Is  her  biggest  problem,  she  said.  "I 
Just  know  It  so  well." 

Her  clientele  consists  mainly  of  elderly 
and  lower  Income  people.  She  said  the  office 
Is  there  to  help  people  who  can't  afford  an 
accountant  or  attorney 

"A  lot  of  people  come  In  frightened.  They 
are  worried  when  they  get  a  bill."  she  said. 
"I  try  to  project  a  better  Image  of  the  IRS. 
but  people  are  going  to  be  resentfuU  and 
frightened.  Hopefully  they  will  leave  in 
happier  mood.  " 

But  not  all  do. 

DrlscoU  told  of  a  man  whc  came  into  the 
office  many  years  ago  For  20  minutes  she 
listened  to  the  man's  problem  and  Uled  to 
help  him.  But  I  didn  t  give  him  the  answer 
he  was  looking  for.' 

As  he  grumbled,  he  made  a  reference  t.o 
being  frugal  with  his  money 

Frustrated.  DriscoU  said  to  the  man.  I  bet 
vou  still  have  your  first  nickel.  ' 

She  said  the  man  walkc-d  out  of  the  office 
to  the  nearest  phone  and  called  her  super- 
visors who  In  turn  called  DrlscoU 


"She  said.  Toni,  that's  not  like  you  Next 
time  walk  away.  '  DrlscoU  said  "That  was 
my  only  reprimand.  ' 

She  always  tries  to  be  sympathetic  to  a 
person's  problem,  she  said  but  In  the  case 
where  the  mitn  would  not  listen  to  her  or 
when  someone  doesn't  file  a  return  for  10  to 
15  years  and  then  in  the  last  day  decides  to 
file  the  previous  returns,  she  has  little  sym- 
pathy. 

One  person  who  walked  in  the  office  want- 
ed forms  for  the  past  five  years.  When  she 
asked  him  why  he  waited,  the  man  said.  "I 
just  got  the  energy   ' 

DriscoU  said  she  doesn't  know  how  she  is 
t;oing  to  feel  when  she  walks  out  ol  the  office 
for  the  last  time  this  afternoon,  but  is  look- 
ing forward  to  seeing  more  of  her  grand- 
children and  traveling  with  her  husband 
Jack,  who  retired  from  Wilkens  Pipe  and 
Supply  in  October 


MIAMI  COITAL  I'AUK  SENIOR  Hicai 
SCHOOL  JUNIOR  RPLSF.RVE  OFFI- 
CKH  S  TRAINING  COR!'.'< 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTIMN 

111'  hLii;.;.;.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdncsduii    Mui/  27.  1992 

Ms.  ROB  LEHTINEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  Junior  Reserve  Otiicer 
Training  Corps  ol  Miami  Coral  Park  Senior 
High  School  lor  their  outstanding  achieve- 
ments during  the  1991-92  school  year  The 
young  men  and  women  of  the  corps  not  only 
performed  exceptionally  well  in  military  drill 
competitions,  but  performed  many  services  for 
the  school  and  the  community 

Beginning  in  October,  the  cadets  partici- 
pated in  the  tricounty  drill  competition  at  Lake 
Worth.  PL.  where  they  earned  three  first  place 
drill  team  trophies,  two  second-place  trophies, 
and  one  third  place  In  addition,  Cadet  Cpl 
William  Rubiano  won  fust  place  m  individual 
knockout  drill 

In  February,  the  cadet  drill  team  and  color 
guard  participated  m  the  University  ot  Miami 
Air  Force  ROTC  drill  team  competition  The 
representatives  ot  Miami  Coral  Park  brought 
home  14  trophies,  including  the  overall  cham- 
pionship trophy  Especially  notable  were  the 
performances  of  Cadet  Capt  Richardo 
Santander.  who  was  awarded  the  trophy  as 
best  color  guard  commander,  and  Cadet  isl 
Lt    Jose  Silva.  as  best  drill  team  commander 

Later  that  month,  the  Miami  Coral  Park  Bat- 
talion participated  in  the  University  of  Miami 
Army  ROTC  Drill  Meet  The  cadets  brought 
home  19  trophies,  including  both  first  and  sec- 
ond place  Overall  championships 

In  April,  the  color  guard  and  drill  team  par 
ticipated  in  the  National  High  School  Drill 
Team  Championships  m  Daylona  Beach.  FL 
They  were  ranked  i3th  overall  m  the  Nation, 
and  the  women  of  the  corps  won  four  trophies 
for  their  school  Cadet  Capt  Elsie  Sacasa  and 
Cadet  Mai  Elizabeth  Lopez  took  second  place 
in  female  dual  exhibition  drill  and  the  school 
also  received  third  place  m  female  inspection 
competition,  and  titth  place  m  female  color 
guard  competition 

Throughout  the  year,  the  cadet  corps  as 
sisted  the  school  with  ceremonial  occasions, 
providing  escorts  and  orientation  tor  parents 


and  prospective  students,  and  color  guards  for 
sports  events  and  special  occasions,  and  par- 
ticipated in  CIVIC  events  including  Black  History 
Month  activities  and  the  veterans'  weekend 
parade  The  men  and  women  ol  the  corps  or- 
ganized and  carried  out  lundraismg  activities 
to  finance  their  competitions,  and  participated 
in  a  vartety  of  field  training  exercises 

Most  importantly,  these  young  men  and 
women  participated,  day  in  and  day  out.  in  the 
training  ol  our  Nation's  future  leaders,  txith 
military  and  civilian,  themselves  Under  the 
leadership  of  Cadet  Ma)  Deymos  Borgen,  the 
battalion  commander,  and  with  suppiort  and  in- 
struction from  M  Sgt  Pat  Hemmmger,  Sgt 
Ma)  Ed  Yarbrough,  Ma)  A!  Schmitt,  and  Prin- 
cipal Carnell  A  White,  the  Junior  Reserve  Of- 
ficer Training  Corps  at  Miami  Coral  Park  is 
training  the  future  citizen-soldiers  who  will  be 
the  backbone  of  our  national  defense  efforts, 
arid  the  leaders  of  Florida  and  the  Nation 'in 
the  21st  century 

Mr  Speaker,  m  their  biannual  inspection 
conducted  on  March  20.  Miami  Coral  Park's 
Junior  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  earned 
the  rating  of  honor  unit  with  distinction  I  com 
mend  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  corps 
and  those  who  serve  as  their  instructors  for 
their  outstanding  effort  and  achievement. 


TRIBUTE  To  NORM   AND  .lOY  LEVY 

HO.N.  NORMA.N  F.  LE.NT 

1)1-    NKW   VnUK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  A/ai/  27.  1992 

Mr  LENT  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  two  good  friends  and  fellow  Long  is 
landers,  the  Honorable  and  Mrs  Ncrman  J 
Levy 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the  Mernck 
Jewish  Centre,  which  is  located  in  rny  Long  Is- 
land, NY,  district,  IS  planning  to  honor  Norm 
and  Joy  Levy  at  its  1  7th  annual  dinner  dance 
on  May  31.  1992  I  want  to  commend  the  offi 
cers  and  the  members  of  the  board  of  direc 
tors  of  the  Merrick  Jewish  Centre  lor  making 
such  an  enlightened  selection  for  this  year 

Norm  Levy  has  served  with  distinction  in  the 
New  York  State  Senate  since  I97i  He  has 
t>een  a  tireless  advocate  ot  the  suburban  com- 
munities he  represents  and  has  worked  hard 
to  protect  the  interests  of  individual  constitu- 
ents. 

Norm's  skill  as  a  legislator  was  apparent 
from  very  early  in  his  career  in  January  1973. 
Senator  Levy  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  where  he  com- 
piled a  distinguished  record  as  an  advocate 
for  working  men  and  women  In  particular,  he 
sponsored  laws  to  improve  occupational 
health  and  safety  standards  as  well  as  to 
strengthen  unemployment  msurarKe.  workers 
compensation,  and  disability  programs 

In  1982.  Norm  Levy  tjecame  the  chairman 
ol  the  Senate  Committee  on  Transportation 
As  the  leader  of  this  critically  important  panel. 
Senator  Levy  has  guided  the  maintenance  and 
growth  of  the  Empire  State's  transportation  irv 
frastructure  His  dedication  and  vision  have 
been  instrumental  m  forging  bipartisan  solu- 
tions to  a  great  number  of  the  most  diflicult  is- 
sues that  have  faced  my  home  State  during 
the  last  decade 


It  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  note  Norm's 
longstandir,g  commitment  to  safety  issues.  In 
fact,  Senator  Levy  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the 
development  of  legislation  to  improve  and  up- 
date highway  and  school  bus  safety,  require 
the  use  of  seatt>etts  m  automobiles,  protect 
the  nghts  of  the  physically  challenged,  and 
fight  the  scourge  of  drunk  driving 

Joy  Levy  has  demonstrated  an  equal  com- 
mitment to  the  ideals  and  principles  Norm  has 
worked  so  hard  to  advance  in  Albany  In  spite 
ol  physical  hardship.  I  can  say  that  Joy  is  the 
most  appropriately  named  person  I  know  She 
is  a  truly  delightful  person  and  has  the  rare 
ability  to  light  up  a  room  with  her  presence  I 
krKDw  how  important  she  and  Norm  are  to 
each  other  and  the  pnde  with  which  they  seek 
to  make  their  home  State  and  home  region  a 
better  place  to  live 

Mr  Speaker,  while  1  always  have  always 
considered  it  a  privilege  to  address  the  Mem- 
t3ers  of  this  institution,  it  has  never  been  more 
so  than  at  this  moment  I  am  proud  to  inform 
my  colleagues  that  my  tnends,  Norm  and  Joy 
Levy,  are  examples  of  the  very  finest  in  the 
American  tradition  ol  public  service  For  this 
and  for  other  reasons,  they  are  truly  deserving 
of  the  recognition  they  will  soon  receive  from 
the  Merrick  Jewish  Centre.  On  behalf  of  my 
wife.  Barbara,  and  the  people  of  New  York's 
Fourth  Congressional  District.  I  want  to  extend 
warm  wishes  to  them  on  this  happy  occasion 


IN     HONOR     OF     .JIMMY     LYONS— 35 
YEARS   OF  THE  MONTEREY   ,JAZZ 

FESTIVAL 

HON.  LEON  E.  PANEHA 

I'F  C.^i.lK  iKM> 
I.N  THK  HOl'.SE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Map  27.  1992 
Mr  PANETTA  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  a  great  man 
who  has  spent  his  lifetime  dedicated  to  bring- 
ing )ELZZ  music  to  the  16th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  California  Jimmy  Lyons,  the  founder  of 
the  Monterey  Jazz  Festival,  will  retire  after  the 
festival's  35th  show,  and  although  the  show 
will  continue  on  with  the  hard  work  and  dedi- 
cated members  it  is  known  for.  no  one  will 
ever  replace  the  love  that  Jimmy  brought  to 
the  festival 

James  L  Lyons,  the  son  of  a  Presbytenan 
missionary,  was  born  in  Peking.  China,  m 
1916  At  the  age  of  6.  Jimmy  moved  to  the 
United  States,  first  to  Cleveland.  OH,  and  later 
to  California.  Jimmy  began  his  appreciation  for 
music  at  a  young  age.  and  began  his  career 
in  1939  as  a  radio  announcer  for  KVOE.  La- 
guna  Beach.  CA  In  1942.  Jimmy  worked  as 
an  announcer  with  the  Stan  Kenton  Band  in 
Balboa  and  traveled  with  the  band  While  in 
New  York.  Jimmy  got  a  job  wnting  for  NBC 
and.  dunng  World  War  II.  he  applied  his  tal- 
ents to  the  Armed  Forces  Radio  as  producer 
of  the  "Jubilee  Show."  the  AFR's  jazz  pro- 
gram In  1948,  Jimmy  began  producing  a  jazz 
show  on  KNBC  radio  in  San  Francisco  and 
became  one  of  the  Bay  Area's  most  popular 
deejays.  During  this  time.  Jimmy  Lyons  devel- 
oped what  he  terms  as  "a  love  aflair  with  the 
Monterey  Peninsula.""  He  moved  to  Big  Sur 
arxj  began  work  at  KDON  radio  station  in  Sali- 
nas 


While  working  out  of  downtown  Monterey. 
Jimmy  met  Hal  Hallett.  a  local  printer  and  ja2z 
enthusiast  Both  of  them  shared  the  dream  of 
a  great  weekend  of  jazz,  somewhere  out  m 
the  country,  with  the  great  jazz  people  (per- 
forming 

And  so  began  the  first  annual  Monterey 
Jazz  Festival, 

With  hard  work  and  perseverance,  the  Mon- 
terey Jazz  Festival  has  grown  beyond  expec- 
tations At  the  first  annual  festival,  performers 
included  Dizzy  Gillespie.  Mel  Lewis,  the  Mod- 
ern Jazz  Quartet.  Bilhe  Holiday.  Ernestine  An- 
derson. Dave  Brubeck.  Max  Roach,  and  Harr>' 
James  The  same  caliber  of  artists  continue  to 
participate  in  the  Monterey  Jazz  Festival  every 
year  Since  1958.  the  Monterey  Jazz  Festival 
has  presented  over  170  concerts,  performed 
by  more  than  7.000  jazz  artists  from  all  over 
the  world  The  festival  has  devoted  lOO  per- 
cent of  Its  profits  to  music  and  education  total- 
ing over  $41,350,000  to  date  The  organiza- 
tion has  maintained  music  education  as  one  of 
Its  primary  goals  and  has  been  responsible  for 
providing  funding  for  scholarship  programs, 
youth  organizations,  and  the  festival's  own 
Jazz  Education  Fund. 

This  year  represents  the  35th  anniversary  of 
the  Monterey  Jazz  Festival  and  the  show  has 
been  dedicated  to  its  well-deserving  founder. 
Jimmy  Lyons.  Tim  Jackson,  general  manager 
of  the  Kuumbwa  Jazz  Center  in  Santa  Cruz, 
will  join  Jimmy  as  coproducer  ol  this  show  and 
then  assume  the  position  of  general  manager 
of  the  Monterey  Jazz  Festival  following  the  an- 
niversary show.  It  will  truly  be  a  show  that  rep- 
resents the  feelings  of  the  jazz  community — a 
combination  of  the  history  ot  jazz  and  the 
ideas  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  would  like  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  now  in  thanking  Jimmy 
Lyons  for  his  commitment  and  dedication  to 
the  Monterey  Jazz  Festival  His  contributions 
to  the  jazz  community  are  immeasurable,  and 
the  people  of  the  I6th  Congressional  District 
are  truly  thankful  for  the  joy  he  has  brought  to 
our  community,  the  State,  and  the  Nation  as 
a  whole 


CHANGING  THE  COURSE  OF 
E:NERGY  in  AMERICA 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWI 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  .May  27.  1992 
Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr  Speaker.  America  has 
had  a  long,  inseparable  affair  with  energy.  The 
Americans  of  the  I9th  century  would  not  have 
realized  their  manifest  destiny  without  the  rail- 
road and  its  steam  engines.  New  York's  Pearl 
Street  station,  designed  by  Thomas  Edison  in 
1882,  demonstrated  the  immense  possibilities 
of  large-scale  electricity  generation  that  would 
revolutionize  America  and  the  world.  And  of 
course,  the  20th  century  is  posted  with  land- 
mark American  innovations  and  inventions  in 
oil  use  and  production,  nuclear  power,  and 
solar  energy. 

With  today's  work  in  the  House,  the  United 
States  enters  a  new  chapter  in  energy  use 
The  legislation  before  us,  H.R.  776,  the  Com- 
prehensive National  Energy  Policy  Act,  largely 


reflects  a  growing  consensus  that  we  need  to 
get  smarter  about  energy  Around  the  country, 
people  are  concerned  that  the  world's  only  su- 
perpower and  Its  most  pwwertul  allies  are  de- 
pendent on  oil  imports.  nx)st  conspicuously  on 
the  oil  of  the  volatile  Middle  East.  They  are 
concerned  that  the  way  we  use  energy,  para- 
doxically, threatens  the  very  quality  of  lite 
which  affordable,  accessible  energy  supplies 
help  to  improve;  the  threats  include  acid  rain, 
air  toxics,  and  global  warming  And  finally. 
people  want  to  avoid  spending  larger  and  larg- 
er percentages  of  tt>eir  irKome  to  meet  month- 
ly energy  bills. 

H.R  776  takes  bold  measures  to  address 
and  act  upon  the  concerns  of  the  people  Per- 
haps the  most  important  of  these  is  the  title  on 
energy  efficiency.  Our  largest  energy  resource 
IS  the  energy  that  we  waste  or  use  needlessly, 
and  we  have  this  resource,  unfortunately,  in 
abundance.  Tapping  into  this  wealth  of  energy 
is  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  means  ot 
achieving  our  most  important  national  policy 
objectives  Reducing  pollution,  diminishing  our 
reliance  on  imported  oil,  and  enhancing  the 
competitiveness  o(  Amencan  business  while 
decreasing  energy  bills.  The  importance  of  the 
last  goal  is  underscored  by  the  tact  that  our 
two  most  formidable  economic  compietitors. 
Japan  and  Germany,  use  40-50  percent  less 
energy  to  produce  every  dollar  of  GNP  than 
we  do 

Recognizing  the  widespread  nature  of  en- 
ergy inefficiency  in  the  American  economy. 
H  R.  776  adopts  a  holistic  remedial  approach 
Its  provisions  to  raise  the  standards  for  appli- 
ances, lights,  showerheads.  and  heating  and 
cooling  equipment  will  subtly,  but  markedly, 
improve  energy  efficiency  in  the  home  and  the 
workplace  The  title  encourages  public  utilities 
to  consider  least-cost  planning  and  cost  recov- 
ery for  energy  savings  programs,  and  to  incor- 
porate the  external  costs  ot  energy  use  such 
as  air  and  water  pollution  in  all  planning  deci- 
sions. 

A  keystone  element  of  the  efficiency  title  is 
its  provision  on  building  efficiency  About  Si  70 
billion  is  spent  annually  on  energy  used  in 
US  residential  and  commercial  buildings,  but 
numerous  studies  show  that  we  have  the  tcjch- 
nology  to  lower  this  bill  substantially  A  recent 
OTA  report  shows  that  implementing  all  cost- 
effective  energy-efficient  technologies  could 
save  one-third  ot  the  energy  that  would  other- 
wise be  expended  by  2015  under  a  business 
as  usual  projection;  it  wouW  also  reduce 
greenhouse  gas  emissions  by  i  bill'on  tons 
per  year. 

H.R.  776  confronts  energy  waste  in  build- 
ings by  requiring  States  to  upgrade  the  effi- 
ciency standards  of  their  construction  codes 
for  homes  and  businesses  It  also  aims  to  take 
a  bite  out  of  the  annual  Si 2  billion  energy  bill 
of  the  Federal  Government.  To  address  this 
problem,  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Commrt- 
tee  combined  its  own  language  with  provisions 
from  two  bills  of  which  I  am  proud  to  t>e  a  co- 
sponsor.  H.R.  2452,  the  Federal  Energy  Sav- 
ings Incentives  Act  of  1991,  and  HR  2916. 
the  Governnnent  Energy  Efficiency  Act  of 
1991.  Federal  facilities  will  be  given  10  years 
to  install  comprehensive  energy -saving  meas- 
ures with  a  payback  time  of  10  years  or  less. 
To  help  pay  for  these  improvements,  a  special 
account  will  be  established  to  prowxie  man- 
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agers  ot  federal  tji  iiities  who  achieve  high 
levels  ot  etiiciency  witfi  c.is^  and  other  tx> 
nuses 

While  tfie  bill  s  energy  efficiency  provisions 
will  break  new  grourx)  on  energy  tiematyi— 
arKJ  tfie  Nation  will  reap  environmental,  eco- 
nomic, arx)  strategic  savings  from  them — at- 
tention must  also  be  locused  on  the  supply 
side  of  the  energy  equation  By  the  year  2000. 
thanKs  to  the  policies  that  we  are  voting  on 
today,  the  United  States  will  be  supplied  by  a 
much  more  diverse  energy  mu  and  we  will 
en|oy  a  smaller  trade  delicit  Natural  gas.  eth- 
anol,  metfianol,  and  hydrogen  will  power  more 
ol  the  Nation's  trucks,  vans,  cars,  and  heavy 
equipment,  ttiese  fuels  will  also  generate  rrxDre 
ol  the  electricity  m  our  homes  We  will  see 
fTVjre  wirximills.  and  more  solar  reflectors  And 
nearly  all  ol  ttiese  new  energy  sources  will  be 
made  in  America,  thanks  to  the  alternative 
fuels  and  renewable  energy  provisions  of  H  R 
7/6 

One  obstacle  might  have  precluded  these 
new  sources  ot  energy  from  becoming  com 
mercially  viable  had  the  committee  not  rightly 
dismantled  it  Congress  enacted  the  Public 
Utilities  Holding  Compiany  Act  in  1935.  at  a 
time  wtien  monopolies  and  consumer  exploi 
tation  weighed  mc>re  heavily  on  the  minds  of 
citizens  than  diverse  and  stable  energy  sup- 
plies By  1991.  we  can  see  that  PUHCA  has 
t>ecome  a  corral,  restricting  who  can  produce 
energy  and  where  they  can  sell  it  It  stifles 
competition  and  discourages  risk  taking,  and  it 
keeps  the  price  ot  energy  arliticially  high  H  R 
7/6  miects  market  forces  back  into  the  elec- 
trical power  industry  by  loosening  the  restric- 
tions on  wholesale  power  suppliers  Under  this 
bill,  more  entrepreneurs  can  sell  energy,  and 
they  dont  t\ive  to  sell  it  in  a  confined  geo- 
graphical area  In  short,  more  competition  will 
help  to  keep  prices  down,  and  new.  renewable 
technologies  will  have  a  chance  to  get  estal> 
lished 

Mr  Speaker,  we  have  reached  a  fork  in  the 
road  on  energy  policy  On  one  side  we  know 
the  route  It's  called  the  status  quo.  It's  a  road 
full  ol  potholes,  with  a  destination  ol  energy 
dependence,  national  insecurity,  hazy  air.  and 
dirty  water  But  it  we  pass  this  bill,  we  take  the 
other  route,  albeit  with  modest  speed  I  his 
route  leads  to  an  America  which  produces 
more  energy  than  it  consumes,  with  producers 
competing  more  freely,  a  future  in  which  the 
energy  bill  becomes  a  smaller  part  of  the 
monthly  expenses  We  can  also  expect  the 
high  living  standards  that  energy  provides 
without  air  that  chokes  and  rain  that  contami 
nates  water  And  we  will  be  doing  less  to  artifi 
cially  warm  the  planet  H  R  776  is  the  result 
of  hard  work  by  the  committees,  and  com- 
promise by  a  spectrum  of  interests  It  isn't  per 
feet,  but  it  charts  a  new  course  for  energy  in 
America  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  with  me 
in  support  ot  H  R   776 
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woman  wfio  has  served  her  community  and 
the  arts  with  great  distinction.  Ms  Judith  Lu- 
ther On  Thursday  May  28,  1992.  the  United 
Cambodian  Community  Inc  will  present  Ms 
Luther  with  the  Cultural  Preservation  Award 
This  occasion  affords  me  that  opportunity  to 
express  my  sincere  appreciat'on  lor  her  many 
years  of  dedicated  work  to  the  Greater  Los 
Angeles  community 

Ms  Luther,  who  recently  served  as  execu- 
tive director  ol  Los  Angeles  International  Fes- 
tival, which  leatured  arts  ol  the  Pacific  Rim 
countries,  has  a  history  ot  lecturing,  develop- 
irtg.  administering,  and  volunteering  her  time 
to  establish  cultural  arts  programs  in  the 
Greater  Los  Angeles  area  This  S6  million  Los 
Angeles  Festival  played  host  to  1.600  artists 
and  was  considered  a  success  by  all 

Currently,  Judith  is  the  executive  director  of 
the  American  Woman's  Economic  Develop>- 
ment  Corporation,  a  nonprofit  organization 
sponsored  in  part  by  the  Small  Business  As- 
sociation AWED  IS  a  demonstration  project 
that  provides  high  quality'low  cost  technical 
training  and  support  to  women  entrepreneurs 
in  the  southern  Calilornia  area  Pnor  to  this 
post,  she  was  the  managing  partner  with  ALW 
&  Associates,  an  arts  management  lirm  spe- 
cializing m  marVeting.  planning,  fund  develop- 
ment, and  proiect  coordination  Her  impressive 
client  list  included  the  United  Cambodian 
Community,  Inc  .  where  she  was  responsible 
tor  the  planning  and  fund  raising  for  a  15.000 
square  loot  community  center,  the  Museum  ol 
Alrican  American  Art.  and  California  Arts 
Council,  and  the  Grand  Kabuki 

Judith's  touch  can  be  felt  in  a  broad  spec- 
trum ot  community  organizations  She  is  a 
board  member  on  the  International  Visitors 
Council  ot  Los  Angeles,  a  public  art  panelist 
with  the  Los  Angeles  County  Transportation 
Commission,  and  a  commissioner  with  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Pertorming  Arts  Commission 
In  addition  Ms  Luther  is  on  the  board  of  trust- 
ees for  the  Long  Beach  Civic  Light  Opera  and 
a  commissior'  member  ol  the  Los  Angeles 
Local  Development  Corporation. 

These  noteworthy  contributions  to  the  arts 
and  her  community  have  not  gone  unnoticed, 
Judith  was  chosen  the  1989  Woman  of  the 
Year  by  the  Cambodian  Business  Association. 
She  has  received  numerous  awards  and  hon- 
ors from  the  mayor  of  Los  Angeles,  the  mayor 
ol  Long  Beach,  and  Slate  senate  and  State 
assembly,  and  the  Los  Angeles  County  Board 
of  Sup)ervisors. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  this  very  special  occasion. 
my  wife.  Lee.  |oins  me  in  extending  our  heart- 
lelt  thanks  to  Ms,  Judith  Luther  We  wish  Ju- 
dith and  her  husbarxl.  Marc  Wilder,  her  two 
sons.  Kevin  and  Scott,  all  the  t)esl  m  the  years 
to  come 
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On  September  30.  1991.  Haiti's  lust  demo- 
cratically elected  presiderit,  Jean  Bertrand 
Aristide.  was  overthrown  m  a  coup  staged  by 
elements  of  the  Haitian  military  in  the  imme 
diate  aftermath  ot  the  coup,  troops  attacked 
the  homes  ol  presumed  Anstide  supporters  m 
the  poor  neighborhoods  and  shantylowns  of 
Port-auPrince.  killing  hundreds  ot  innocent 
people 

As  you  know.  Mr  Speaker,  the  persecution 
of  the  Haitian  people  did  not  end  when  the 
coup  leaders  consolidated  Itieir  power  No  the 
thugs  in  power  continue  to  beat  and  kill  Hai 
tians  who  are  even  remotely  associated  with 
Haiti's  exiled  president 

Many  thousands  of  Haitians,  m  fear  for  their 
lives,  have  attempted  to  tiee  their  homes  by 
sailing  rickety  tx)ats  into  dangerous  seas  In 
Its  latest  response  to  the  continuing  crisis  in 
Haiti,  the  Bush  administration  has  ordered  the 
U  S  Coast  Guard  to  thwart  the  desperate  et 
torts  of  Haiti's  relugees  and  return  them  imme 
diately  by  force  to  Portau-Pnnce 

Mr    Speaker,   this   is  an  outrage    The   so 
called  "leader  of  the  free  world, "  rather  than 
make  greater  efforts  to  end  the  reign  of  terror 
of  Haiti's  outlaw  government,  has  decided  m 
stead  to  condemn  those  who  have  risked  so 
much  to  escape  it    What  makes  ttie  admmis 
tration's  actions  more  chilling  still  is  the  docu 
mented  tact  that  the  regime  in  Haiti  is  carefully 
identifying  for  future  torment  the  hapless  souls 
our  Coast  Guard  is  so  helpfully  depositing  into 
its  hands 

Of  course,  as  Members  of  this  esteemed 
body  we  also  tsear  responsibility  for  the  ac 
tions  ot  the  US  Government  I  personally  am 
deeply  ashamed  We  must  do  all  that  is  m  our 
fxjwer  to  put  an  end  to  the  persecution  ot  the 
Haitian  people  Only  when  the  killings  and  the 
beatings  have  stopped  can  we  consider  for 
giveness  for  the  innocents  we  have  caused  to 
suffer 
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A  CONGRESSIONAl,  SALUTE  TO 

.ri'DITH   H'THKH 

HON.  GLLNN  M.  ANDERSON 

UK  CAi.iH'K.M.A 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESLt^ATIVKS 

U'cdncsrf.ii/,  M,ii/  27.  1992 
Mr    ANDERSON    Mr    Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to    pay    tribute    to    a    dynamic    and    inspiring 


HON.  JOSE  E.  SERRANO 

Ut    .M.'A    -1  ijRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wf'd'irsdai,    Miiii  27.  1992 
Mr    SERRANO   Mr    Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
express   my   profound  disgust  with  the  Bush 
administration's  complicity  in  the  persecution 
ot  the  Haitian  peopie 


DEVELOPMEN'i'        ANH        KNVIKON 
MENT:    WHAT    CAN    THE    UNITED 
NATIONS  I  ill" 

HON.  JOHN  R.  KASICH 

IN  THE  Hol).SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wi'dvcsdai/.  May  27.  1992 
Mr   KASICH   Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 

inform  the  House  that  a  constituent  of  mine 
has  written  tne  winning  essay  in  the  1992  Na 
tional  High  School  Essay  Contest  on  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Justin  Spicer.  a  student  at  the  Co- 
lumbus Academy  in  Columbus.  OH  was 
judged  to  have  submitted  the  best  essay  on 
the  topic.  "Development  and  Environment; 
What  Can  the  United  Nations  Do''"  The  con- 
test, sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  Slates,  the  Dailey  Family 
Foundation,  and  ttie  Uniteci  Nations  Develop- 
ment Programme,  generated  some  i  .000  en- 
tries 

1  congratulate  Justin,  and  bring  his  essay  to 
the  attention  ol  the  House. 
Development  a.nd  Environment-  What  Can 

THE    United    Nation.s    Do''— First    Prize 

Winning  Essay 

I  By  Ju.stin  R.  Spker.  12th  ifrade,  the 
Columlms  Academy.  Gahanna.  OHi 

Secretary-General    Ghall,    Conference    Di- 
rector Strong,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 


t.'iiiioa  Nations,  and  distinguished  guests,  it 
IS  an  honor  to  speak  to  you  today  as  a  privi- 
leged visitor  to  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Environment  and  Development. 
As  a  high  school  student  from  the  Northern 
hemisphere.  I  have  come  to  share  my  view  of 
the  United  NaMons  as  a  vehicle  to  create 
harmony  between  the  demand  for  develop- 
ment in  the  Third  World  and  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity to  avoid  further  deK'radation  of  the 
environment.  My  few  days  here  in  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro have  driven  home  the  contrasts  of  this 
South  American  city,  one  rich  in  material 
wealth  and  technolo^ry  but  still  backward  in 
Its  ability  to  help  the  thousands  of  impover- 
ished farmers  and  urbanltes  in  its  vicinity. 
This  contrast  epitomizes  the  strustrle  be- 
tween North  and  South,  whose  differences  in 
economy  and  development  have  hindered  the 
prog-ress  of  global  treaties  and  cooperation.  I 
hope  to  outline  a  plan  that  will  create  a 
world  partnership  that  will  commit  itself  to 
minimizing  future  ecological  damage. 

The  environment  has  always  been  over- 
shadowed by  progress,  and  our  global  econo- 
mists have  failed  to  factor  environmental 
damage  into  their  calculations  of  gross  na- 
tional products.  No  subtractions  are  made 
for  destruction  of  forests,  soils,  air  quality, 
and  other  national  resources.  By  failing  to 
include  these  crucial  factors,  we  create  a 
false  sense  of  economic  growth  and  an  illu- 
sion of  progress.  Those  who  have  the  most  to 
lose  from  this  are  developing  Third  World 
countries,  whose  economies  are  closely  tied 
to  "primary  resources."  like  timber,  min- 
erals, and  agricultural  crops.  '  Once  these  re- 
sources are  used  up  in  their  development,  a 
country  can  be  left  "ecologically  bankrupt." 
Consider  this:  of  what  value  is  a  $50  million 
lumber  mill  If  there  is  not  timber  to  supply 
it?  2 

In  the  struggle  to  save  the  environment, 
the  rift  between  North  and  South  has  played 
a  negative  role.  Take,  for  instance,  the  cur- 
rent debate  over  chloroflourocarbon  (CFCi 
emissions:  agreements  have  been  stalled  by 
countries  like  the  United  States  and  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  whose  refusal  to  pledge 
substantial  dollars  to  the  reduction  of  these 
chemicals  has  left  those  willing  to  commit 
with  a  lack  of  support  from  superpowers 
whose  world  influence  goes  far  beyond  dollar 
amounts. 

This  rift  has  been  caused  by  negative  feel- 
ings on  both  sides,  the  South  blaming  the 
North  for  the  world's  environmental  prob- 
lems, the  North  seeing  the  South  as  back- 
ward and  incapable  of  development  on  its 
own.  The  South  sees  the  North's  "new  envi- 
ronmental conscience"  as  an  attempt  to 
hinder  Southern  growth,  and  thus,  until  mu- 
tual agreement  is  reached,  this  rift  will  con- 
tinue to  burden  treaty  talks. 

A  rising  world  population  has  severely 
taxed  environment's  ability  to  sustain  man. 
More  people  leads  to  increased  need  for  food, 
energy,  shelter  and  development.  How  does 
one  couple  progress  and  preservation?  Devel- 
opment must  take  place,  technology  must  be 
implemented,  cultures  must  grow:  but  how 
can  we  do  this  without  destroying  that 
which  sustains  us^ 

Vaclav  Havel.  President  of  Czechoslovakia, 
so  eloquently  addressed  his  peers  at  the 
World  Economic  Forum,  in  Davos.  Switzer- 
land, on  February  4th  of  this  year,  when  he 
remarked,  that  maybe  the  solution  will  come 
when  a  new  mind-set  is  established. 

"Man's  attitude  to  the  world  must  be  radi- 
cally changed.  We  have  to  abandon  the  arro- 
gant belief  that  the  world  is  merely  a  puzzle 
to  tie  solved,  a  ma<  hine  with  instructions  for 
use  waiting  to  be  discovered,  a  body  of  infor- 
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mation  to  be  fed  into  a  computer  in  the  hope 
that  sooner  or  later,  it  will  spit  out  a  univer- 
sal solution."^ 

In  regards  to  environment  and  develop- 
ment, we  have  been  guilty  of  always  seeking 
the  concrete  answer,  assuming  that  the  sci- 
entific method  will  always  produce  a  cure. 
We  must  broaden  our  thinking  and  encour- 
age philosophical  cogitation  to  create  the  at- 
titudes, from  which  the  answers  will  grow. 
As  Havel  says.  "We  must  try  harder  to  un- 
derstand, than  to  explain.  '^ 

How  has  the  United  Nations  addressed 
these  issues  and  problems  of  development 
and  environmental  protection''  The  General 
Assembly  has  proclaimed  the  1990s  ihe 
■International  Decade  for  Natural  Disaster 
Reduction."^  The  actions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Development  Program  have  encour- 
aged the  governments  of  many  countries  to 
begin  developmental  programs  that  are  envi- 
ronmentally sound.  The  UNDP  and  the 
World  Bank  have  lent  billions  of  dollars  to 
developing  countries  for  construction 
projects,  crop  planting,  technological  study, 
and  infrastructural  improvements.  The  Unit- 
ed Nations  Environment  Progi-ain  has 
worked  tirelessly  to  provide  suggestions  for 
minimizing  ecological  damage  in  these  na- 
tions. 

This  year  we  celebrate  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  the  first  U.N.  Environmental  Con- 
ference, in  Stockholm,  which  set  the  prece- 
dent for  future  meetings.  Recently,  con- 
ferences in  Vienna  il985i.  Montreal  (1988). 
London  (1989).  and  The  Hague  (1989i.  have 
called  for  positive  action  in  reducing  envi- 
ronmental problems."  In  addition  to  signing 
agreements  outlining  plans  of  action,  these 
conferences  have  called  on  the  U.N.  to 
strengthen  its  environmental  and  devel- 
opmental branches,  and  broaden  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  al- 
lowing It  to  act  as  a  world  policeman  to  en- 
force U.N.  action.  As  the  governing  body  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice,  the  U.N. 
has  done  too  little  to  call  on  this  resource  to 
safeguard  and  implement  the  policies  it  cre- 
ates. Signing  treaties  that  one  agrees  to  fol- 
low is  one  thing,  knowing  that  an  inter- 
national court  will  prosecute  those  who 
break  the  rules  is  another. 

By  increasing  its  scope,  the  U.N.  has 
globalized  the  environmental  movement, 
strengthening  local  organizations,  improving 
education,  and  backing  reform  projects.  The 
UNEP  has  played  a  critical  role  in  "breaking 
down  the  force  of  veto  coalitions,"  those 
countries  or  groups  of  countries  who  slow 
the  treaty-making  process  t)ecause  they  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  environmental 
problem  and  hesitate  to  participate  in  any 
agreements. ''  By  sponsoring  joint  scientific 
research,  the  U.N.  has  created  a  consensus 
for  action,  bringing  countries  together  be- 
hind the  scenes  and  forging  alliances.  The 
Executive  Director  of  UNEP.  Mostafa  Tolba. 
has  been  credited  with  "bringing  the  dif- 
ference "  between  many  of  these  nations" 

In  September  of  1991.  the  U.N.  sponsored  a 
conference,  which  brought  investors  willing 
to  sink  dollars  into  Third  World  investment 
projects  together  with  providers  of  environ- 
mental goods  and  services.  This  unique  eco- 
nomic partnership  provided  a  newfound 
thrust  for  progress  in  developing  countries." 

The  distribution  of  many  publications,  in- 
cluding "Environmental  Perspective  to  the 
Year  2000  and  Beyond"  and  the  Human  Devel- 
opment lirport  has  given  rise  to  a  growing 
consciousness  among  citizens,  that  imme- 
diate coordinated  action  must  occur  to  bal- 
ance development  and  conservation.  In  the 
Human  Development  Report,  the  authors  have 
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formulated  the  Human  Development  Index. 
that  uses  mathematical  equations  that  com- 
bine figures  on  life  expectancy,  literacy,  and 
command  over  the  resources  tc  enjoy  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living."  This  marks  the  de- 
velopment of  an  aLtfi'native  indicator  of 
human  progress.-" 

Still.  I  insist  that  it  is  not  mathematical 
equations  but  the  creation  of  a  new  mind-set 
that  will  bring  the  answers  to  a  problem 
which  has  baffled  us  for  so  long. 

But  not  enough  has  been  done,  and  my  pro- 
posals for  action  begin  at  the  top,  with  the 
United  Nations.  Environment  and  develop- 
ment must  continue  to  tie  issues  on  the  fore- 
front of  world  politics,  and  a  forum  for  dis- 
cussion must  continue  to  exist.  Funding  Co 
the  UNDP  and  UNEP  must  be  drastically  in- 
creased, as  environmental  concern  is  at  its 
highest  point  ever. 

To  bridge  the  gap  between  tne  UNDP  and 
UNEP.  a  U.N.  Council  For  Technological  Dis- 
semination should  be  created.  It  is  para- 
mount to  Third  World  countries  that  they 
receive  the  latest  and  most  advanced  tech- 
niques for  implementing  development  in  an 
environmentally  sound  manner.  By  estab- 
lishing ties  to  industrialized  nations,  the 
Technological  Council  could  draw  on  new 
technologies  in  their  efforts  to  provide  ad- 
vice to  countries  iii  need  of  developmental 
assistance.  With  funding  from  the  World 
Bank,  the  Council  would  maintain  close  rela- 
tionships with  the  UNDP,  the  UNEP.  the 
General  Assembly,  and  the  Internationa! 
Court  of  Justice. 

As  well,  the  growth  of  population  must  be 
curbed  by  encouraging  small  family  size,  and 
by  offering  material  incentives  to  those  who 
abuse  by  these  limitations.  The  funding  and 
implementation  of  this  proposal  could  be 
overseen  by  the  U.N.  Fund  for  Population 
Activities.  Finally,  the  U.N.  can  begin  to  re- 
assess the  gross  national  product.  If  can  no 
longer  be  calculated  as  just  a  measure  of 
monetary  profit;  it  must  include  factors  that 
adjust  it  for  damage  to  the  environment  and 
loss  of  national  resources.  A  new  spiritual 
and  moral  conscience  must  grow  in  regards 
to  honestly  reporting  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  a  particular  nation. 

On  the  national  level,  governments  must 
be  cooperative  in  participating  in  global 
agreement*,  and  prominent  business  leaders 
must  lead  the  charge  in  using  and  developing 
clean  technologies. 

Governments  must  continue  to  fund  non- 
governmental groups  like  environmental  or- 
ganiz" tions  and  service  groups,  which  world- 
wide, aave  millions  of  members.  For  the 
world's  youth.  I  propose  a  World  Student  En- 
vironmental Council,  a  student-run  political 
forum  which  would  be  supplemented  by  an 
international  computer  and  telecommuni- 
cations link  between  students  worldwide. 
This  arena  for  discussion  will  allow  students 
to  consult  a  vast  database  of  information  on 
the  environment.  High  school  and  college 
student*  will  be  able  to  discuss  their  views, 
feelings,  personal  experiences,  and  proposals 
for  action  regarding  development  and  envi- 
ronment. Funding  for  this  Council  could 
come  from  the  UNEP.  as  well  as  from  State 
and  local  governments. 

■i'outh  programs,  science  fairs,  research  as- 
signments, writing  contests,  and  educational 
seminars  must  continue  to  challenge  today's 
students.  A  science  competition  led  to  my 
involvement  m  researching  new  methods  for 
replacing  depleted  wetland  ecosystems,  and 
most  definitely  raised  my  environmental 
conscience. 

Walt  Whitman,  an  American  poet,  once 
wrote: 
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"Elarth.  my  likeness. 

Though  you   look  so  impassive,  ample  and 

spheric  there 
I  now  suspect  that  is  not  all: 
I  now  suspect  there  is  somethlnjc  fierce  In 
you  eligible  to  burst  forth.      .  ."" 

Ladles  and  Gentleman,  we  are  but  the  like- 
ness of  the  earth  we  live  on.  If  we  continue 
to  allow  the  rate  of  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment to  grow  while  incurring  such  ter- 
rible damage  to  our  home,  we  will,  in  effect, 
be  homeless.  We  will  have  lost  our  likeness 
our  earth.  Our  faces  will  not  look  "so  impas- 
sive, ample,  and  spheric."  any  longer,  and  we 
Will  be  unable  to  "burst  forth"  with  the  cre- 
ative energy  and  excitement  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  human  race 

My  proposals  to  you  requite  action  and  Ini- 
tiative, drive  and  determination,  dedication 
and  foresight.  We  must  not  let  our  petty 
Jealousies  of  regionalism  get  in  the  way  of  a 
higher  goal.  We  have  In  our  hands  an  oppor 
tunlty  to  mold  our  future,  to  ensure  the 
prosperity  of  all  peoples,  and  to  create  a  new 
world  harmony  We  cannot  fail  to  act  on  this 
opportunity 

Thank  vou. 
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IN    MKM(>!;!\M     I.INiiA   WOODRUFF 

HON.  ILL\.N.\  ROS-HHllNEN 

III'    H.DKIUA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Wcdnesdau.  Muy  27.  1992 

Ms  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  note  for  the  Recohd  the  untimely 
passing  o(  Miss  Linda  Woodruff,  a  middle 
school  teacher  at  North  Miami  Middle  School 
Those  who  knew  her  well  described  her  as  an 
intelligent  and  energetic  person  tilled  with 
boundless  enthusiasm  For  the  past  6  years, 
she  had  (ought  against  the  cancer  that  ulti- 
mately claimed  her  life  Despite  her  illness. 
Linda  continued  to  follow  her  love  of  teaching. 
She  would  sctiedule  her  chemotherapy  ses- 
sions in  the  morning  so  as  to  be  back  in  her 
classroom  by  afternoon  The  Miami  Herald 
published  the  following  article  on  the  occasion 
of  her  death. 

BKLovKi)  Teacher  SuccfMns  to  Lono 

Il.t.NES.S 
(By  Marjorle  Valbrun) 

Linda  Woodruff  was  so  devoted  to  teaching 
that  she  Insisted  on  coming  to  class  until  the 
very  end  She  was  unstoppable— until  the 
cancer  she  had  fought  so  valiantly  won. 

A  Dade  County  school-teacher  for  more 
than  20  years.  Woodruff  died  Thursday  after 
a  five-year  struggle  against  the  disease.  She 
was  40  years  old. 


EXTENSIONS  OF    Rl  MARKS 

From  the  onset  of  her  illne.ss  she  exhib- 
ited great  fortitude,  wanted  no  sympathy  or 
special  attention."  said  Majorie  Donohue,  a 
longtime  friend  of  Woodruffs  family.  "So 
dedicated  was  she  to  her  students  that  she 
Often  had  chemotherapy  treatments  early  in 
the  morning  and  was  back  in  her  class  In  the 
afternoon." 

Woodruff,  a  native  of  Miami,  taught  ninth- 
grade  English  and  social  studies  at  North 
Miami  Middle  School  for  14  years.  She  start- 
ed her  teaching  career  at  the  former  Norland 
Jr.  High  School. 

She  was  a  gi-aduate  of  North  Miami  High 
and  Barry  University. 

"Linda  was  more  than  a  teacher,  she  was  a 
dear  friend  of  mine  and  other  people  here  at 
the  school,"  said  Freddie  Pittman  Sr,.  prin- 
cipal of  North  Miami  Middle  School  She 
lived  to  love  other  people.  She  enjoyed  coin- 
forting  those  who  were  discomforted  She 
never  failed  a  kid  in  her  life.  If  a  kid  was 
under  pressure  or  having  bad  times  they  al- 
ways found  Linda  Woodruff  and  it  always  ap- 
peared her  broad  shoulders  had  room  for  one 
more  kid." 

Pittman  said  that  when  Woodruff  was  first 
diagnosed  with  cancer  in  1986.  she  told  the 
teaching  staff  about  her  disease  and  asked 
that  they  not  give  her  any  special  consider- 
ations. 

"She  indicated  then  she  was  going  to  fight 
until  the  end  and  that  was  her  last  comment 
'o  me  again  on  Wednesday  night.  I  used  to 
tell  her  she  had  the  strength  and  courage  of 
an  eagle.  And  so  she  adopted  that  name  On 
Wednesday  she  said  to  iTie  that  the  eagle  was 
going  to  fly  on  either  Thursday  or  Friday. 
She  died  Thursday." 

Woodruff  is  survived  by  her  mother  Louise 
Woodruff,  brothers  John  and  Donald  Wood- 
ruff of  Miami  and  her  close  friend  James 
Col  lings. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  lo  extend  my  heartfelt 
condolences  to  the  Woodrutt  family,  her 
friends,  fellow  teachers,  and  students  She  will 
be  missed  by  all  who  knew  her 


CONGRATL'l,.\Il()NS    TO  MARTHA 
\V.^.s}!INOT()N 

HON.  DON.UD  M.  PAYNE 

or  NEW  JKKSEY 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OK  KEPRESENTATU  KS 

Wcdm'sdat/ .  Muu  27.  1992 

Mr  PAVNE  of  New  Jersey  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  like  my  colleagues  here  m  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  )oin  me  today  in  honoring 
the  achievements  of  a  very  special  person. 
Ms  Martha  Washington,  on  the  occasion  of 
her  retirement 

Ms  Washington  was  born  and  educated  in 
Newark.  NJ,  where  she  attended  Waverly  Av- 
enue Elementary  School,  later  renamed  after 
Rosa  Parks  She  attended  Cleveland  Junior 
High  School  and  South  Side  High  School,  now 
Malcolm  X   Shabazz  High  School 

Ms  Washington  received  here  B  S  and 
MS  degrees  from  Newark  State  Teachers' 
College,  which  is  now  Kean  College  She  did 
graduate  work  at  Bank  Street  College  m  New 
York,  and  obtained  certification  in  elementary 
education,  remedial  reading,  administration 
and  supervision 

She  began  her  teaching  career  at  Warren 
Street  School,  where  she  taught  the  second 
grade  for  13  years.  She  received  a  Fullbnght 
Fellowship  and  taught  in  England  for  i  year, 
from  1963-64 
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Ms  Washington  was  assigned  to  Camden 
Street  School  the  year  the  new  school  was 
opened,  and  taught  remedial  reading  for  5 
years. 

In  1971,  she  was  promoted  to  the  position 
of  vice  principal  and  assigned  to  Bragaw 
Annex,  now  called  Floyd  Patterson  High 
School  At  that  time  Bragaw  Annex  consisted 
Of  two  buildings — grade  tour  was  tioused  in 
the  t)asement  of  the  Union  Chapel  A  M  E 
Church  on  Wamwnght  Street  Grades  five  and 
six  were  located  m  the  buHding  on  Lyons  Ave- 
nue Ms  Washington  was  promoted  to  prin- 
cipal and  later  transferred  lo  Bragaw  Avenue 
Mam  Building,  where  she  remained  until  her 
retirement 

Through  her  love  of  education,  Ms  Wash- 
ington has  touched  countless  lives  over  the 
course  of  her  distinguished  career  She  will  be 
missed  by  her  students  and  colleagues,  but  I 
know  that  she  will  continue  to  be  an  active 
memt)er  of  our  community 

Mr  Sf>eaker.  I  know  my  colleagues  )0in  me 
in  congratulating  Ms  Martha  Washington  on 
her  retirement  and  m  wishing  her  every  sue 
cess  in  the  years  ahead 


FUEL  PRICES  AND  NATIONAL 
ECONOMY 


HON.  RON  VURLENEE 

I  n    Ml  IS  1  .'iN  \ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

UVrf;if.sdai/.  May  27.  1992 

Mr    MARLENEE    Mr   Speaker,  our  Nation  is 
facing  an  energy  crisis^one  which  threatens 
to  cripple  our  already  moribund  economy    In 
my  home  State  of  Montana,  gas  prices  at  the 
pump  have  soared  by  nearly  30  cents  per  gai 
Ion  in  a  tew  short  weeks   Fuel  prices  impact 
every  segment  of  our  national  economy    Sim 
pie  supply  and  demand  economics  has  played 
Its  customary  role,  as  gas  prices  have  dra 
matically    increased   as   the   supply    has   de 
dined     Once    again,    we    have    allowed    the 
countries  of  OPEC  to  control   our  economy 
We  must  regain  control  of  our  own  economy. 
and  a  strong,  first  step  would  be  to  guarantee 
a  safe,  dependable  supply  of  domestic  oil 

Oil  has  always  been  recognized  as  a  strate 
gic  necessity    Yet.  the  Congress  has  stood 
idly  by,  while  our  domestic  oil  industry  has  oe 
come  a  shambles   Domestic  oil  production  has 
reached  all  time   record   lows   four  times  this 
year    The  equipment  used  in  oil  production. 
the  basic  framework  of  our  oil  industry,  is  de 
teriorating.    while    industry    |0bs— more    than 
317.000    111    the    last    10    years— have    dis 
appeared.  Congress  is  allowing  our  oil  mdus 
try  to  collapse,  and  when  that  infrastructure 
technology  and  knowledge  is  gone,  it  wont  be 
easily  regained 

We  are  importing  more  trijn  tiall  ot  our  oil 
while  wells  remain  capped,  and  the  number  ot 
seismic  crews  looking  lor  new  wells  is  almost 
nonexistent  The  alternative  minimum  ta« 
|AMT]  has  contributed  to  the  devastation  our 
Oil  industry  is  already  enpenencing  ATM  can 
mean  oppressive  effective  tax  rales  oi  more 
than  70  percent- -a  level  which  is  dru/ing  com- 
panies out  of  the  Oil  business 

At  a  time  when  our  entire  economy  is  slag 
nam  at  t)est,  it  is  the  height  of  stupiditv  to  con 
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tinue  this  devastation  The  viability  of  several 
vital  segments  of  our  national  economy,  like 
agriculture,  transporlation,  small  business,  and 
even  tourism  is  dependent  upon  the  price  of 
oil  As  domestic  companies  choose  not  to 
produce  oil,  as  the  price  of  gas  continues  to 
spiral  upwards,  we  lose  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  farmers  and  ranchers,  truckers  and 
small  businesses  Tourists  will  choose  to  stay 
close  to  home — or  travel  abroad,  rather  than 
touring  America.  Instead  of  using  a  carrot  to 
encourage  domestic  oil  production,  and  the 
benefits  it  means  to  our  economy.  Congress  is 
beating  the  oil  industry,  and  in  turn  the  Amer- 
ican consumer,  with  a  stick 

At  what  point  will  Congress  wake  up  and  re- 
alize the  damage  it  has  done''  When  our  do- 
mestic oil  industry  no  longer  exists,  and  OPEC 
IS  able  to  extort  ever-increasing  prices''  Are 
we  going  to  allow  our  country  to  be  held  hos- 
tage due  to  our  own  inaction''  We  can  no 
longer  allow  domestic  oil  production  to  dis- 
appear We  must  take  strong,  aggressive  ac- 
tion immediately  to  restore  the  vitality  of  our  oil 
industry 

I  support  the  Archer  amendment  language 
as  It  now  appears  in  the  Energy  legislation 
which  repeals  the  alternative  minimum  tax  and 
the  unnecessary  burden  on  our  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry I  reserve  serious  concerns  about  the 
bill's  overall  impact  on  Montana  s  economy 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


It's  past  time  we  declare  it  law 
of  the  bill. 


urge  support 


KRDREICH   Sl'VPOKTS  27TH 
A.MKNDMK.XT 

HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

'It    M.AH\S\A 

IN  THE  HOfSE  OK  HKrKK>KNT.\TIVES 

Wedncsdai/.  .Mui.  J7 .  1992 

Mr  LRDREICH  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port ot  Congress  validating  the  recently  ratified 
27th  amendment  This  amendment  made 
good  sense  when  James  Madison  proposed 
this  as  one  of  the  original  amendments  to  our 
Constitution,  which  later  became  known  as  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  it  certainly  makes  good 
sense  now 

Alabama  has  had  this  prohibition  in  effect 
since  the  late  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama. Albert  Boutwell.  proposed  it  in  1952. 

I  proposed  Aiabamas  law  when  l  was  first 
elected  to  Congress  and  I  have  encouraged 
my  colleagues  to  adopt  some  Alabama  com- 
mon sense  in  this  area.  No  elected  officials 
should  tie  able  to  vote  themselves  a  raise  in 
pav 

Alabama  was  one  of  the  most  recent  States 
to  ratify  this  amendment  and  i  applaud  our 
State  legislature  for  taking  this  action 

Some  of  my  colleagues  argue  that  this 
amendment  is  no  longer  valid  because  it  is  too 
old  1  disagree  There  is  nothing  in  our  Con- 
stitution concerning  a  time  limit  for  an  amend- 
ment to  be  ratified.  In  addition,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  in  the  1939  case  of  Coleman  ver- 
sus Miller  that  Congress  can  determine  this 
issue 

One  week  ago.  I  proposed  a  concurrent  res- 
olution asking  Congress  to  declare  this 
amendment  valid,  I  urged  my  colleagues  to 
support  my  legislation  then,  and  I  am  urging 
support  of  this  legislation  today  This  amend- 
ment has  been  alive  for  over  200  years  and 


DAVID  CASTILLO.  LORI  TALBOTT 
HONORED  BY  DADE  COUNTY 
COMMITTEE  EOR  NATIONAL  VOL- 
TNTEER  WEEK 


HON.  ILEA.NA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

IN  THh.  HOl'.'-^E  (!?■  KEPKE.SK.\T.\TIVh.-5 

Wednesdu}^.  .Map  27.  1992 

Ms  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr,  Speaker.  1  am 
pleased  to  recognize  Hialeah  High  School 
senior  David  Castillo  and  Florida  International 
University  senior  Lori  Talbott  who  were  fea- 
tured in  the  Miami  Herald  after  being  honored 
tor  being  among  the  Miami  area's  top  volun- 
teers The  article  "NW  Dade  Students  Hon- 
ored tor  Altruism."  by  Karia  Guadamuz  tells 
how  they  have  dedicated  much  of  their  time  to 
those  who  are  less  fortunate: 

Two  Noithwe.--t  Dade  students  who  have 
found  time  to  do  volunteer  work  at  homeless 
sheltei's.  at  retirement  homes  and  with  AIDS 
patients  were  honored  April  30  by  the  Dade 
County  Committee  for  National  Volunteer 
Week. 

David  Castillo.  18.  a  Hialeah  High  senior, 
and  Lon  Talbott.  29.  a  senior  at  Florida 
International  University,  were  among  nine 
finalists  honored  as  the  county's  top  volun- 
teers during  a  ceremony  at  the  Miami  Air- 
port Hilton. 

Talbot  has  worked  for  two  years  at  Miami 
Bridge,  1149  NW  Uth  St..  a  shelter  for 
abused,  homeless  and  runaway  teenagers. 
She  visits  the  shelter  twice  a  week  and  does 
a  variety  of  things,  including  reading  to 
teens  or  just  chatting  with  them. 

"They're  neglected  and  I  just  want  to 
make  them  feel  important.  "  said  Talbott.  a 
Country  Club  of  Miami  resident  who's  major- 
ing in  education.  "1  can't  turn  my  back  on 
them  because  they  need  me  right  now.  " 

Jo.'^e  K.  Fuentes.  community  relations  co- 
ordinator at  Miami  Bridge,  said  Talbott  is 
"more  than  a  volunteer— she's  part  of  their 
lives  and  the  kids  look  forward  to  her  vis- 
its." 

Castillo,  this  year's  valedictorian  at  Hia- 
leah High,  has  been  working  for  almost  two 
years  at  the  Hospice  Outreach,  a  center  for 
.MDS  patients  who  have  only  a  few  months 
to  live. 

This  summer,  he  pU  >;  to  organize  a  read- 
ini;  program  for  patients  at  the  hospice,  at 
■1770  Biscayne  Blvd. 

A  lot  of  the  time,  he  comforts  the  patients 
just  by  talking—  and  listening — to  them. 
"The  patients  have  a  lot  to  say.  so  I  listen.  " 
he  said. 

Ibiset  Salinas,  outreach  volunteer  director 
at  the  hospice,  .said  Castillo's  dedication  is 
impi-essive. 

"He's  a  friend:  the  patients  depend  on  him 
lor  support.  "  she  said. 

Castillo  also  plans  to  volunteer  this  sum- 
mei'  at  Kings  Coui-t  Retirement  Village.  140 
W.  28th  St.  in  Hialeah.  arranging  gettogeth- 
ers  for  senior  citizens. 

I  am  happy  to  pay  tribute  to  David  Castillo 
and  Lon  Talbott  by  reprinting  this  article  They 
have  both  worked  hard  to  desen^e  the  rec- 
ognition they  have  received  as  volunteers, 
through  their  work  at  homeless  shelters,  retire- 
ment homes,  and  with  AIDS  patients. 
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REVEREND  OBEYS  STRONG 
LEGACY 

HON.  JJ.  PICKLE 

f'K  TKXA> 
IN  THK  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday .  May 


1992 


Mr,  PICKlE,  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
Reverend  James  Earl  Obey  of  Austin,  TX 
passed  away  A  memonal  service  was  held 
Saturday,  and  religious,  political  and  civic 
leaders,  and  friends  from  all  over  the  Stale 
poured  into  Austin  to  celebrate  the  lite  ot  this 
good  man. 

Together  with  his  most  capable  wife.  Hazei 
Obey,  his  church  has  been  the  meeting  place 
of  many  national  and  State  political  leaders 
Clearly,  his  church  has  t)een  the  town  hall 
meeting  of  people  who  seek  justice  and  fair- 
ness from  their  Government  And  James  Otiey 
has  worked  tirelessly  all  his  lite  for  these  prin- 
ciples, 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  include  an  editorial  from  the 

Austin  American  Statesman,  together  with  my 

own  evaluation  of  this  good  man: 

[Fiom  the  Aust::.  .-^.'iiei  ;can  Statesman.  May 

5.  1992] 

Ohkv  Leaves  to  CoMMfNiTV  a  Strong 

Legacv  of  Service 

Tiie  .Austin  community  lost  a  strong  and 
vibrant  voice  with  the  death  this  week  of  the 
Rev.  James  Obey  Sr.  As  it  is  with  all  leaders, 
the  minister  left  us  all  too  soon. 

Obey.  70.  pastor  of  David  Chapel  Mission- 
ary Baptist  Church  for  nearly  30  years,  died 
Monday.  His  was  a  voice  that  championed  so- 
cial causes.  His  was  a  voice  that  advised  po- 
litical leaders  who  run  the  gamut  from 
former  Texas  Gov.  Dolph  Briscoe  to  former 
presidential  candidate  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jack- 
son. 

Beside.s  his  ministerial  and  family  duties, 
Obey  was  a  community  leader  and  organizer. 
He  helped  start  a  program  for  the  homeless 
and  an  employment  initiative  for  the  elder- 
ly. His  presence  was  felt  throughout  the 
community.  He  served  on  the  Human  Rela- 
tions Commission,  was  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  National  Bank  of  Texas  and  volun- 
teered extensively  with  the  Red  Cross. 

The  former  president  of  the  Ministerial  Al- 
liance of  Austin  also  helped  the  East  .Austin 
community  through  two  trying  periods  in  its 
relationship  with  the  Austin  school  district; 
the  losing  of  the  old  Anderson  High  School 
and  integration  of  the  Austin  school  district. 
Obey  frequently  stressed  the  importance  of 
education  during  his  sermons.  And.  he 
preached  that  education  is  a  lifelong  endeav- 
or. 

In  his  role  as  a  minister.  Obey  understood 
that  the  pulpit  should  be  a  vehicle  for 
change.  His  combination  of  courage  and  po- 
litical savvy  put  him  in  a  position  where  he 
could  give  his  cong'-egation  political  guid- 
ance as  well  as  moral  and  spiritual  guidance. 
He  preached,  in  a  strong  and  commanding 
voice,  to  his  members  about  the  importance 
of  citizenship  and  voting. 

His  church  attracted  a  broad  spect.'-um  of 
the  community.  Members  with  limited  edu- 
cation and  members  with  doctoral  degrees 
could  both  feel  at  home  :n  his  East  Austin 
Lhurch.  Those  who  attended  church  every 
.Sunday  and  those  who  attended  once  a  year 
would  be  warmly  rei.eived  m  Obeys  church. 

This  month.  Obey  was  honored  as  an  Aus- 
tin Living  Legend  at  the  19th  anniversary 
celebration  of  The  Villager  newspaper  lor  his 
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lon«.  continuous  service  to  the  communltv 
The  tommunitv  has  benefited  liy  th.-ir  letfatv 
of  serviif,  It  will  be  missed 

Mr  Speaker,  as  we  gather  today,  we  con 
template  the  goodness  and  greatness  of  this 
one  man  who  cast  such  a  long  shadow  lor  us 
His  involvement  in  this  community  and  m  pro- 
moting education  ol  young  and  old  alike,  is 
legerxlary  His  calm,  reasoned,  confident  lead- 
ership has  served  as  a  beacon  of  hope  tor 
memtjers  of  this  churcti — and  East  Austin 

locally,  when  the  ministers  of  East  Austin 
met  to  express  a  joint  feeling,  it  was  the  calm, 
reasoned  voice  of  James  Ot)ey  who  set  the 
tone  and  rrxjuided  a  decision  Here  on  a  na 
tionai  basis,  and  I  can  personally  attest  to  this. 
It  was  the  calm,  reasoned  voice,  and  leader- 
ship of  James  Obey— marching  hand  in  hand 
with  Ha^el  Obey— that  was  the  hallmark  of 
this  unigue  couple  The  Democratic  Party  has 
been  made  better  and  stronger  because  of 
this  couple 

I  was  always  touched  by  his  eyes  In  his 
eyes,  one  could  see  the  inner  peace  ol  a  man 
who  had  a  personal  relationship  with  his  God 
A  quiet  man,  normally,  but  when  he  mounted 
his  pulpit,  his  eyes  became  alive — there  was 
fire  in  his  eyes,  and  a  mission  m  his  heart 

It  IS  a  tribute  to  this  man  that  nearly  every 
national  leader  who  visited  Austin  requested  a 
visit  with  Ihis  man  Here — in  this  churctv- 
many  national  and  State  political  leaders  have 
appeared  to  appeal  lor  justice  and  fairness 
This  church  has  been  our  town  hall  That's  a 
tribute  to  the  character  and  leadership  of 
James  Obey— and  Hazel 

To  some,  James  Obey  was  their  tnend  ana 
adviser  To  some,  he  was  their  pastor  and 
shepherd  To  many  m  East  Austin,  he  was  the 
father  image  ot  this  community 

He  was  my  friend  and  honest  adviser  He 
never  asked  anything  tor  himself— always  tor 
others  "Yes,  Lord,  for  others  ■  Now  he's 
headed  on  the  upward  way—new  heights- 
he's  gaming  everyday— still  praying  as  he's 
upward  bound— Lord,  his  feet  now  are  on 
Heaven's  Table  Land 

Rev  James  Obey  has  given  us  a  vision. 
Now,  It's  up  to  us— you  and  I — to  keep  that  vi- 
sion alive. 


I'HIia'TE  TO  SKH'  HADDAD 

HON.  M.ARCYK.\PUR 

iiy  (iHii) 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OK  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdaij .  Ma\i  27.  1992 

Ms  KAPTUR  fvir  Speaker,  over  the  past 
weekend  our  commumtv  lost  a  truly  excep- 
tional young  man  when  Skip  Haddad  was 
tragically  killed  m  an  automobile  accident  in 
Toledo,  OH  Only  39  years  old.  Skip  was  well- 
known  in  our  community  and  looked  to  as  one 
who  could  be  counted  on  to  be  there  when  the 
going  got  tough  He  was  one  of  those  excep- 
tional human  tx?ings  that  come  along  once  in 
a  lifetime 

Skip  was  a  gentle  man  whose  kindness 
touched  each  one  of  us  His  perseverance  im- 
pressed us  all  His  chuckle  caused  others  to 
smile  and  his  sideward  glance  let  you  know  a 
friend  was  m  the  room 

I  know  this  because  Skip  was  one  of  the 
first  members  of  my  congressional  staff    He 
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was  a  liard  worker,  possessed  an  astute  mind. 
arxl  had  a  wry  sense  ot  humor  But  rrxjst  of 
all.  Skip  was  well  liked  and  respected  by  those 
who  worked  with  him  After  he  left  my  statt. 
Skip  continued  to  serve  northwest  Ohioans  in 
a  variety  of  capacities  At  the  time  of  his 
death.  Skip  was  our  area's  representative  lor 
Senator  John  Glenn  Previous  to  that  he  was 
northwest  Ohio's  representative  tor  then- sec- 
retary ot  state  Sherrod  Brown  Skip  loved  his 
community  and  its  people  He  telt  that  the  best 
way  to  give  back  something  to  northwest 
Ohioans  was  through  public  service 

Despite  Skip's  impressive  achievements  and 
professional  successes,  he  always  remained 
willing  to  listen  and  help  those  in  need  He 
was  driven — but  not  at  the  expense  of  others 
Indeed.  Skip  Haddad  was  one  of  those  rare 
individuals  who  just  kept  giving  to  society  and 
his  fellow-man  while  expecting  nothing  in  re- 
turn but  the  hope  of  making  his  community  a 
better  place  lor  all  its  citizens 

Our  heartfelt  sympathies  go  out  to  Skip's 
family— his  parents.  Eugene  and  Jean 
Haddad,  and  sisters,  Cmdy  Hopkins,  Mmdy 
Null,  Holly  Kropp,  and  Barbara  Haddad  To 
the  family,  thank  you  for  sharing  him  with  us 
To  Skip  our  community  owes  a  debt  of  grati 
tude  for  leaving  the  town  he  called  home  more 
humane  as  a  result  ol  his  presence,  more  in- 
volved as  a  result  ol  his  civic  and  political  ac- 
tivities, more  beautilul  by  his  support  ot  the 
arts,  and  more  gentle  by  his  very  nature. 

Allred  Lord  Tennyson,  1809-92  wrote  the 
poem  Ulysses  to  reflect  the  deep  personal 
loss  he  experienced  on  the  death  of  a  dear 
tnend  Through  his  beautiful  poetry,  he  re- 
vealed his  belief  in  the  individual  triumph  of 
the  spinl  Excerpts  from  his  poem  remind  us 
ol  Skip 

Muih  have  I  s^en  and  known— cities  ot 
men 
And    mannerti.    dlmut^s,    councils,    jfovern- 

menis. 
Myself  not  least,  but  honor'd  of  them  «ll. 
And  drunk  ilellKht  of  battle  with  my  peein. 
Far  on  the  rlnKinK  plains  of  windy  Troy. 
I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met. 
Yet  all  expenenc  e  Is  an  arch  where-thro 
Gleams  that  untrnvell'd  world  whose  marKii. 

fades 
For  ever  and  for  ever  when  I  move    .  . 
Little  remains;  but  every  hour  is  saved 
From  that  eternal  silence  something  more. 
A  brlnifer  of  new  things. 
Most  blameless  is  he.  centred  in  the  sphere 
Of  common  duties,  decent  not  to  fall 
In  offices  of  tenderness.  .  . 
My  mariners. 
Souls   that   have    toll'd   and    wrought,   and 

thought  with  me. 
That  ever  with  a  frolic-  welcome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sun.shlne. 
Death  closes  all;  but  soniethinis'  ere  the  end. 
Some    work    of    noble    note,    may    yet    l)e 

done 
The  liKhts  bek'ln  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks; 
The     long     day     wanes;     the     slow     moon 

climbs. 
Come  my  friends 

TIs  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world.  .  . 
Tho'    much    is    taken,    much    abides,    and 

tho .      . 
that  which  we  are.  we  are 
One  ecjual  temper  of  heroic  hearts. 

Skip  Haddad  for  all  ol  us  was  a  heroic 
heart  He  will  be  missed.  God  Bless  him  and 
his  family  always 
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THK  CHILDREN  S  TdKAH 
F<)l"NI)ATI(iN 

HON.  M.MLS  H.  SCHEIER 

,.1  -. ,  .\  •, ,  ii- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedrtrsdau.  .\tui/  27.  1992 

W  SCHEUER  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  rise  today  to  recognize  the 
tremendous  accomplishments  of  the  Children's 
Torah  Foundation  in  New  York 

Three  years  ago.  several  leading  members 
ol  the  New  York  Jewish  community  joined  to- 
gether in  an  attempt  to  solve  a  senous  prot> 
lem  the  lack  of  access  to  Yeshiva  education 
for  recently  arrived  Soviet  and  Iranian  Jewish 
children  Their  efforts  resulted  m  the  formation 
of  the  Children's  Torah  Foundation 

Three  men — Irving  Laub,  Jack  Schmidt,  and 
Charles  Reichman — all  gave  seltlessly  of 
themselves,  not  only  with  finances  but  also 
with  that  precious  commodity  we  all  cherish, 
time,  to  found  the  Children's  Torah  Founda- 
tion Each  a  successful  businessman  m  his 
own  right,  these  three  men  found  the  time  not 
only  to  raise  many  ol  the  tunds  necessary  to 
support  the  loundation's  programs,  but  also  to 
administer  many  ol  them  Mr  Speaker,  let  me 
enumerate  just  a  lew  ol  these 

To  tester  American  values  among  these  im- 
migrant children,  the  Children's  Torah  Founda- 
tion established  and  Imanced  a  preparatory 
high  school 

To  assist  the  youngest  in  their  studies,  the 
loundation  began  alter  school  homework  cen- 
ters, which  operate  throughout  the  school  year 
and  are  staffed  by  Amencan-born  students 

Recognizing  the  role  ol  the  family  in  incul- 
cating traditional  Jewish  values  in  the  home. 
the  loundation  established  additional  programs 
and  activities  to  help  the  children's  parents  an 
|ust  to  everyday  American  life 

Mr  Speaker,  in  the  last  3  years,  the  lounda- 
tion has  granted  scholarships  generously,  with 
the  result  that  nearly  1.000  children  have 
passed  through  its  stewardship 

The  loundation  has  placed  500  ol  these  stu 
dents  in  Jewish  Day  Schools  and  Yeshivas 
where  It  continues  to  pay  their  tuition 

In  addition.  Mr  Speaker,  the  foundation  has 
placed  hundreds  ot  these  children  m  summer 
camps,  ensuring  that  they  enjoy  positive  expe- 
riences all-year  round 

Mr  Speaker,  for  these  significant  ettorts  on 
behalf  ot  some  of  our  newest  immigrants- 
Jewish  children  from  Iran  and  the  former  So 
Viet  Union— I  salute  the  Children's  Torah 
Foundation  and  its  founders,  irvmg  Laub,  Jack 
Schmidt,  and  Charles  Reichman 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
DR.  SAM-ANG  .SAM 

HON.  GLENN  M.  .\NDERSON 

Hi-  y  M.lM  iK.SI.'\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPKE.SENT.\TIVES 

Wediu'sdau.  May  27.  1992 

Mr,  ANDERSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  individual  and 
a  remarkable  achiever  whom  I  greatly  admire 
and  respect,  Dr  Sam-Artg  Sam  Dr  Sam  in 
recognition  ot  his  distinguished  career  and  his 
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diligent  ettorts  to  preserve  and  share  his  cul- 
tural heritage  will  be  honored  by  ttie  United 
Cambodian  Community.  Inc  He  will  be  pre- 
sented with  the  Cultural  Preservation  Award. 
Thursday.  May  28.  1992 

Born  January  8.  1950.  in  Pursat.  Cambodia, 
Dr  Sam  studied  at  the  University  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Phnom  Penh,  receiving  both  his  diplome  es 
arts  in  1970  and  his  baccalaureates  arts  in 
1973  He  continued  his  education  m  the  Phil- 
ippines at  the  Conservatory  of  Music.  Univer 
sity  of  the  Philippines  where  he  completed  his 
tiachelor  ot  arts  degree  m  music  composition 
Following  his  relocation  to  the  Linited  States. 
Dr  Sam  attended  Connecticut  College  receiv- 
ing a  bachelor's  degree  and  masters  degree 
in  music  composition  In  1988.  Dr  Sam-Ang 
Sam  earned  his  Ph  D  m  ethnomusicology 
from  Wesleyan  University  Currently.  Dr  Sam 
IS  the  artist-in-residence.  teaching  Khmer 
music  ensemble  and  ethnomusicology  at  the 
School  ol  Music.  University  of  Washington 

As  an  expert  musician,  ethnomusicologist, 
and  lecturer.  Dr  Sam  has  performed  through- 
out the  United  States  and  on  international 
stages.  His  use  ot  traditional  Cambodian  in- 
struments such  as  the  tror,  khimm,  korng 
vung.  make  his  performances  a  memorable 
event.  His  published  works  include  Silent 
Temples,  Songlui  Hearts  Traditional  Music  of 
Cambodia  and  Khmer  Court  Dance  A  Per- 
formance Manual  His  1989  recording,  "Music 
ot  Cambodia."  was  selected  by  the  United 
States  Library  ot  Congress  as  an  outstanding 
folk  recording 

Throughout  his  career.  Dr  Sam  has  been 
the  recipient  ot  numerous  awards  and  honors. 
in  1991.  he  received  the  Arts  and  Culture 
Preservation  Award  from  the  United  Cam- 
bodian Students  ol  America  He  has  been 
honored  with  the  National  Endowment  tor  the 
Arts  grant,  the  Indochina  Studies  Program, So- 
cial Science  Research  Council  grant,  and  the 
Middletown  Commission  on  the  Arts  grant,  to 
name  jusi  a  tew 

Mr  Speaker,  as  a  long  time  supporter  ot  the 
arts,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  joining  with  all 
those  attending  this  dinner  to  thank  Dr  Sam- 
Ang  Sam  lor  his  contributions  to  the  music 
world 

My  wife.  Lee.  joins  me  in  extending  this 
congressional  salute  to  Dr  Sam-Ang  Sam  We 
wish  him  all  the  tsest  in  the  years  to  conne. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

mitted  to  the  United  States.  This  is  in  stark 
contrast  to  the  situation  in  Guanfanamo  Bay 
where  a  third  of  those  mten/iewed  have  been 
cleared  lor  entry  into  the  United  States.  In  ad- 
dition. It  IS  brutally  obvious  that  those  who 
contact  the  US,  consulate  and  return  home  to 
wait  are  in  danger  ol  retribution  by  the  ruling 
junta:  a  junta  that  has  shown  a  blatant  dis- 
regard for  political  and  human  rights  This  pol- 
icy also  excludes  those  for  whom  a  trip  across 
Haiti  to  the  capital  is  more  dangerous  than 
nding  a  leaking,  frail  boat  traversing  the  ex- 
panse of  the  Caribt)ean 

Indeed,  each  and  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  fleeing  Haiti  is  fleeing  a  nation  wracked 
by  political  turmoil  and  suffering  under  a  harsh 
military  dictatorship.  Now  is  the  time  for  the 
United  States  to  otter  a  sate  refuge  from  the 
political  oppression  of  Haiti's  despots,  if  only 
on  a  temporary  basis.  It  is  clear-cut  hipocracy 
to  allow  Cubans  into  the  United  States  and 
criticize  Iraq  for  its  treatment  ot  refugees  only 
to  turn  away  Haitians  escaping  similar  crimes 
against  humanity,  I  am  extremely  disappointed 
that  Amenca  refuses  to  accept  these  refugees 
and  turns  ner  back  on  Haiti's 
"tired  ■  ■  *  poor  '  '  '  huddled  masses 

yearning  to  breathe  tree.  The  wretched  refuse 
of  [her]  teeming  shore  '  "  '  the  homeless, 
tempest-tossed".  These  words  of  Emma  Laza- 
rus should  be  as  applicable  today  as  they 
were  over  100  years  ago.  I  implore  the  Bush 
administration  to  reverse  its  cruel  refugee  pol- 
icy. 


rRGINO  TERMINATION  OF  ADMLN- 
ISTRATION  POLICY  TO  REP.VrHI- 
ATE  HAITIAN  REFUGEES  WITH- 
OUT INS  HEARINGS 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROLLES 

(ly  .V .A s.s .AC H I' s y.TV^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KKPKESE.NTATIVES 

Wedne-tduh.  Mav  27.  1992 

Mr  MAVROULES.  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Escanaba  unloaded  38 
Haitians  m  Port-Au-Prince  without  so  much  as 
a  cursory  hearing  to  determine  their  immigra- 
tion or  asylum  eligibility.  Instead  they  were  told 
to  apply  at  the  US  consulate  Unfortunately, 
the  consulate  otters  little  chance  of  success 
and  much  danger  of  retribution 

Of  the  almost  300  Haitians  who  have  con- 
tacted the  Embassy,  only  nine  have  been  ad- 


ANTIDU.MPING  LEGISLATION 


HON.  DON  SlNDQllST 

'  !!■    I'KNN.l-.^SKK 
I.N  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wcdncsdaa.  May  27.  1992 

Mr  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  that  addresses  the  issue 
of  circumvention  of  our  antidumping  laws  To 
end  this  unfair  trade  practice  is  a  goal  we  all 
share.  Yet,  we  must  craft  our  laws  so  that  the 
violation  IS  prevented  but  take  care  not  to  dis- 
rupt legitimate  competition  or  business  activity. 

Circumvention  occurs  when  a  firm,  in  say. 
Germany,  has  an  outstanding  antidumping 
order  against  it  and  tries  to  avoid  paying  the 
otlsetting  duty  designed  to  prevent  dumping 
The  company  merely  moves  parts  and  compo- 
nents, rather  than  the  original  product,  into  the 
United  States  or  to  a  third  country  for  what  is 
called  a  screwdnver  assembly  operation. 

These  quickly  established  firms  add  little  ad- 
ditional value  and  merely  try  to  redefine  the 
product  to  skirt  the  dumping  duty.  However, 
assembly  operations  that  require  substantial 
processing,  including  fabrication,  and  add  sig- 
nificant value  do  not  constitute  circumvention. 
Such  firms  are  considered  to  have  legitimate 
investment  and  production,  even  it  parts  and 
components  are  sourced  worldwide.  Auto- 
mobile manufacturers  m  America  would  be  an 
example  of  legitimate,  high-value  assembly 
operations.  There  are  many  other  examples 

This  IS  the  difticulty  legislators  and  nego- 
tiators face.  How  do  we  construct  a  definition 
ot  circumvention  that  hits  violators  but  does 
not  punish  or  disrupt  legitimate  investment  and 
production''   After   all.   States   like   my    home 
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State  ot  Tennessee,  as  well  as  our  economy 
as  a  whole,  have  made  tremendous  efforts  to 
attract  foreign  investment  and  thereby  in- 
crease economic  growth  and  employment 

My  bill  IS  designed  to  forge  a  reasonable 
and  eflective  approach  to  anticircumvention 
that  both  recognizes  the  progress  we  have 
made  on  this  'ssue  in  the  Uruguay  round  ot 
multilateral  trade  negotiations  and  bolsters  our 
continuing  ettorts  to  make  improvements  m 
the  current  negotiating  text,  the  so-called 
Dunkel  text,  as  it  pertains  to  circumvention 

First,  my  bill  defines  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  original  violator  and  subsequent 
suppliers  of  parts  and  components  by  requir- 
ing that  such  parties  be  related  to.  acting  on 
behalf  of  or  be  an  historical  supplier  to  the 
original  violator.  This  is  an  improvement  in  ex- 
isting law  and  consistent  with  the  Dunkel  text. 

Next,  my  bill  establishes  conditions  that  are 
designed  to  separate  circumventors  from  le- 
gitimate investors.  These  conditions  require 
that,  to  tind  circumvention,  the  value  of  the 
transferred  parts  and  components  must  be  at 
least  70  percent  ot  the  cost  of  all  parts  and 
components  used  m  the  assembly  operation. 
Also,  where  the  value  added  by  the  assembly 
operation  represents  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
ex-factory  cost  of  the  merchandise,  then  the 
imported  parts  are  not  circumventing  the  anti- 
dumping duty  order  This  is  consistent  with  the 
Dunkel  text  and  with  the  U.S.  negotiating  posi- 
tion. 

My  bill  IS  tougher  on  circumvention  than  the 
Dunkel  text  in  the  following  respects  First 
Dunkel  requires  a  direct  correlation  be  made 
between  import  and  export  levels  in  the  mar- 
kets where  components  are  first  produced  and 
then  transferred.  I  reject  this  Second,  the 
Dunkel  text  requires  a  close  comparison  of 
prices  between  the  assembled  product  and 
the  product  subject  to  the  original  antidumping 
duty  order    Pricing  is  irrelevant  under  my  bill 

Finally,  the  Dunkel  text  requires  that  the 
products  be  "like"  products,  not  just  merchan- 
dise ot  the  same  class  or  kind  as  provided 
under  US  law  My  bill,  consistent  with  tne 
U  S  negotiating  position,  omits  these  limiting 
conditions  found  m  the  Dunkel  text,  and 
strengthens  our  hand 

Also,  my  bill  improves  the  Dunkel  text,  and 
existing  US.  law.  by  requiring  that  there  need 
only  be  "evidence"  that  expanding  the  anti- 
dumping order  IS  necessary  to  prevent  or  off- 
set the  continuation  of  the  injury  that  has  al- 
ready been  proved  for  the  original  product 
This  mild  injury  test  would  apply  to  tx)th  as- 
sembly operations  done  m  the  United  States 
and  in  third  countnes  The  Dunkel  text  re- 
quires a  new.  formal  injury  determination  be 
made  tor  third  country  assembly.  My  bill  is 
consistent  with  our  negotiators  position  that 
the  same  general  "evidence  of  injury"  test 
apply  to  both. 

There  IS  one  issue  that  my  bill  does  not  ad- 
dress That  IS  whether,  when  looking  at  as- 
sembly operations  in  tx)th  the  United  States 
and  a  third  country,  to  include  parts  and  com- 
ponents sourced  from  additional  countries 
Once  the  sources  of  parts  and  components 
become  widely  dispersed,  it  tjecomes  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  prove  that  such  sourcing 
was  set  up  merely  to  circumvent  an  antidump- 
ing order.  I  leave  this  m  the  hands  of  our  ne- 
gotiators to  find  an  international  consensus  on 
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how    to    define    fourth,    fifth,    or    sixth    country 
sourcing  as  part  of  any  circumvention  activity 
To  summarize,   I  believe  that  my   bill  pro- 
vides a  sourid  basis  tor  resoivinq  the  problem 
of  circumvention   without  disrupting   legitimate 
competition  and  threatening  jobs    My  leqisia 
tion  also  seeks  to  reinforce  the  position  of  our 
negotiators    m    the    Uruguay    round     Unfortu 
nately,  provisions  included  in  h  R    5100  deal 
ing  with  circumvention  are  so  broad  that  their 
enactment  could  lead  to  disastrous  results  and 
cost  hundreds  of  |Obs  m  my  State  alone 

The  administration  is  strongly  opfxjsed  to 
the  circumvention  provisions  contained  m  H  H 
5100  The  Commerce  DepartiTienl  has  ex 
pressed  serious  concerns  about  the  consist 
ency  of  the  circumvention  section  of  H.R 
5100  with  Our  international  obligations  and  that 
"in  a  number  of  aspects,  it  could  brand  as  cir- 
cumvention what  may  m  fact  tn;  normal  busi 
ness  betiavior  " 

I  hope  my  legislation  can  serve  as  an  alter 
native  However,  I  believe  it  is  more  appro 
priate  to  pursue  such  changes  in  the  imple- 
menting legislation  for  the  Uruguay  round, 
rather  than  m  a  premature  trade  bill  Wo  must 
give  our  negotiators  the  support  an<i  flexibility 
they  need  to  solve  this  problem  m  a  multiiat 
eral  context  Otherwise,  the  United  States  t>e 
comes  the  lone  policeman  of  those  wtio  are 
trying  to  exploit  the  interriational  trading  SyS 
terri 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  my  legisla 
tion  and  to  |0in  me  as  ^sponsors  In  this  way. 
we  can  work  with  our  negotiators  to  achieve 
the  best  agreement  for  the  United  States 


TRinrTK    !i)  .\IK.>    MINNIE 
MIZZLKS 

HON.  RALPH  M.  HALL 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

UVrfrjp.sduv.  May  27.  1993 

Mr  HALL  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mrs  Minnie  Mizzles  of 
Van  Zandt  County  in  the  Fourth  District  of 
Texas  Mrs  Mizzles  is  an  extraordinary 
woman  who  was  recently  given  the  Governors 
Yellow  Rose  Award  in  honor  of  her  many 
years  of  community  service 

The  Texas  Yellow  Rose  Award  originated 
with  the  legend  of  Miss  Emily  Morgan  during 
the  Texas  fight  for  independence  from  Mexico 
Miss  Morgan  was  a  beautiful  golden-skinned 
slave  girl  with  long  black  hair  who  was  cap- 
lured  by  Gen  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna 
at  Morgan's  Point  r-iear  Galveston  She  was 
loyal  to  the  Texas  Army  and  sent  word  of 
Santa  Annas  location  to  Gen  Sam  Houston's 
army  This  heroic  act  was  instrumental  m  the 
capture  ol  Santa  Anna  at  the  Battle  of  San 
Jacinto  on  April  21.  1836.  that  led  to  Texas 
independence 

In  honor  of  Miss  Morgan,  former  Texas 
Governor,  Allan  Shivers,  instigated  the  Yellow 
Rose  Award  to  comrTiend  outstanding  Texas 
women  who  go  tieyond  the  call  of  duty  to  con- 
tribute to  their  communities  and  to  Texas  as  a 
whole 

Mr  Speaker,  l  cannot  trimh  of  a  more  de 
serving  candidate  for  this  award  than  Mrs 
Minnie  Mizzles,  known  to  many  as  )ust  Miss 
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Minnie  Born  during  the  heart  of  Itie  Great  De- 
pression, she  lived  with  si«  brothers  and  sis- 
ters in  a  three  room  farmhouse  It  was  here,  m 
the  midst  of  great  poverty,  that  she  learned 
the  importarxe  ol  family  values  and  helping 
neighbors 

Miss  Minnie  has  long  tieen  involved  in  com- 
munity protects,  volunteer  eftorts.  and  politics 
As  Justice  of  the  Peace  tor  6  years,  she  per- 
formed weddings,  pronounced  death  as  need- 
ed, and  served  as  counselor  and  mediator  to 
her  friends  and  neightx3rs  She  has  always 
kept  a  keen  eye  over  local  politics,  making 
sure  elections  are  conducted  straight  by  the 
tx>ok  Miss  Minme  has  also  served  as  an  en- 
trepreneur to  fill  needs  of  her  small  commu- 
nity, running  businesses  ranging  from  an 
earthworm  farm  to  a  grocery  store  Her  home 
has  also  been  a  haven  tor  neighbors  down  on 
their  luck  who  needed  a  hot  meal  and  a  warm 
bed  at  mght  Although  all  of  her  good  deeds 
are  far  too  numerous  to  mention,  perhaps 
none  highlights  Miss  Minmes  enthusiasm  arxJ 
ability  to  get  things  done  better  than  her  Mid- 
way Fire  Department  project. 

Miss  Minnie  and  her  husband.  Harry,  do- 
nated the  land  for  a  fire  station  almost  20 
years  ago  Miss  Mmnie  then  rallied  her  neigh- 
tx>rs  to  give  money,  time,  and  labor  to  build  a 
volunteer  fire  department  Originally  starting 
with  a  S25  donation,  she  mobilized  the  com- 
munity t>etiind  the  project  and  even  convinced 
ihem  to  manually  help  her  lay  the  building 
blocks  Miss  Mmme  held  fundraisers  and  bake 
sales  to  raise  the  money  to  equip  the  fire  hall, 
buy  fire  trucks,  and  tram  volunteer  fire- 
fighters— herself  included 

It  IS  through  Miss  Minnie's  efforts  that  the 
citizens  of  Van  Zandt  County  can  rest  well  at 
night  knowing  that  there  is  a  well-equipped 
force  of  firefighters  ready  to  come  to  the  res- 
cue if  necessary  And  it  is  also  through  Miss 
Minnie's  efforts  that  we  know  that  the  spirit  of 
the  Yellow  Rose  ot  Texas  is  alive  and  well  m 
Van  Zandt  County 

Mr  Speaker,  I  commend  Mrs  Minnie 
Mizzles  for  her  outstanding  service  and  devo- 
tion to  her  family,  her  community,  and  her 
State  She  is  truly  a  Yellow  Rose  of  Texas 
and  of  this  Nation  as  well 


THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
TOURO  COLLEGE 

HON.  GARY  L  ACKER.MAN 

ot  .\KW  VniiK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1992 

Mr  ACKERMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  today 
to  recognize  the  singular  accomplishments  of 
Touro  College  and  its  president.  Dr  Bernard 
Lander,  on  the  occasion  of  Touro's  celebration 
of  Its  20th  anniversary 

Founded  in  1972  with  an  initial  class  of  35, 
this  Jewish- sponsored  institution  is  currently 
educating  more  than  8.000  students  in  New 
York  City.  Long  Island.  Israel,  and  Moscow 
Touro's  programs  have  touched  every  seg- 
ment of  the  community  from  dozens  of  stu- 
dents studying  m  Yeshiva  Ohr  haChaim  in 
Queens  to  hundreds  ot  law  students  in  Hun 
tington.  from  thousands  of  Latin  American. 
Asian.   Africa,   and  the   Middle   fastem   immi 
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grants  to  tens  of  thousands  ot  biack  and  His 
p»anic  students  m  the  inner  city 

Today  Touros  divisions  include  the  Jacob 
0  Fuchsberg  Law  School,  the  Barry  Z  Levine 
School  ot  Health  Sciences,  a  College  ot  Lib- 
eral Arts  and  Sciences,  a  Graduate  School  ot 
Jewish  Studies,  a  Division  tor  New  Americans, 
a  School  of  General  Studies,  as  well  as  an 
International  School  of  Business  and  Manage- 
ment 

Ttie  opening  celebration  of  Touro  College  s 
20th  anniversary  year  is  a  banquet  sponsored 
by  the  College  Alumni  Association  on  Monday, 
June  ■  II  IS  fitting  that  on  that  evening  Dr 
Lander,  the  college's  founder  and  president, 
will  receive  a  tribute  from  the  members  of  the 
Touro  community  and  alumm  Dr  Landers 
wisdom  guided  the  college  during  its  formative 
years  establishing  a  solid  foundation  from 
which  Touro  could  reach  out  to  students  from 
a  myriad  ot  backgrounds  His  vision  and  deter- 
mination continually  inspire  the  college  to 
meet  new  challencjes  providing  a  ladder  ol  op- 
portunity tor  all  those  who  wish  to  better  them- 
selves and  our  society 

Three  members  of  Touros  original  faculty. 
Dr.  Emil  Hon,  professor  of  chemistry.  Dr.  Mi- 
chael Popkin,  associate  professor  of  lan 
guages  and  literature,  and  Rabbi  Denn  s 
Weiss,  associate  professor  ol  Talmud,  will 
also  receive  accolades  lor  their  service  to  their 
students  and  the  college  These  three  profes- 
sors have  guided  thousands  of  men  and 
women  motivating  them  to  pursue  excellence 
Their  former  students  rank  among  the  leaders 
in  academia.  tfie  profession,  and  maustry 

Among  Touros  distinguished  alumni  three 
outstanding  individuals  have  been  selected  lor 
distinction  at  this  dinner  Eli  Epstein,  class  ol 
1975,  president  of  CALCO  of  New  York.  Yossi 
Hatter,  class  ol  ^982,  vice  president  of  mar 
keling  of  the  USA  Dannon  Yogurt  Co  of  New 
York,  and  Detxirah  Seidei  Chames,  Esq. 
class  of  1977.  a  partner  m  the  law  firm  ol  Hell 
er  and  Chames  of  Fort  Lauderdale.  PL,  have 
each  made  a  notable  contribution  to  life  m 
their  community 

Touro's  growth  dunnq  the  past  two  decades 
has  been  truly  remarkable  Its  capacity  lor 
helping  students  from  ail  backgrounds  is  an 
example  for  other  educational  institutions  to 
emulate  I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  m 
the  House  to  )Oin  me  m  saluting  Touro  Coi 
lege.  Dr.  Lander,  and  all  the  other  honorees 


SENATE  COMMI'ITEE  MEETINGS 
Title  I\'  of  Senate  Resolution  ! 
ajrreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4, 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearin^fs  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Dailv 
Di>,'esl— desij^nated  by  the  Rules  Corn- 
mi  nee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meeting's,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
nieetin^rs  as  the.y  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  aloni.' 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Ditrest  will  prepare  this  iiifoimat  ion  for 
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printing'  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congkessiun.^l  Record 
on  Monda.v  ami  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetmjrs  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
May  28.  1992.  may  be  found  in  the  Daily 
i:)ik'est  of  today's  Record. 

mkt:tinos  scheduled 

JUNE  1 

10  00  a.m. 
Finance 

Health    for    Families    and    the    Uninsured 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearintjK  on  S.  2116.  to  improve 
the  health  of  children  by  increasing  ac- 
ce.ss  to  childhood  immunizations. 

SD-215 


JUNE  3 


Q  nc 


A  ;  ;  :    [irlations 
Iiftense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  heannffs  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  focusin>;  on  medi- 
cal proK'rams. 

SD-192 
10  00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  computer  op- 
erations at  the   Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

SR-332 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Adrian  A.  Basora.  of  New  Hampshire, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Czech  and  Slo- 
vak Federal  Republic.  Richard  Good- 
win Capen.  Jr..  of  Florida,  to  be 
.^mbassdor  to  Spain.  William  Henry 
Gerald  Fitzgerald,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Ambassador  to  Ireland, 
I'pter  Barry  Teeley,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
.■\mba.ssador  to  Canada,  and  Donald 
Hi^rman  Alexander,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
.\inbassador  to  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands. 

8-116,  Capitol 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation   of    veterans    health     pro- 
grams. 

SR^18 

JUNE  4 

'.<  to  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   2527.  to  restore 
Olympic  National  Park  and  the  Elwha 
River  ecosystem  and   fisheries   in   the 
Suite  of  Washington. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To   hold   oversight   hearings   on   Depart- 
ment of  Defense  contracting  and  sub- 
contracting practices. 

SD-342 
1000  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  issues  relat- 
ing to  maritime  reform. 

SR-253 
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JudKiary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Susan  H.  Black,  of  Florida,  to  be  Unit- 
ed States  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Elev- 
enth Circuit.  Ij-ene  M.  Keeley.  to  be 
I'nited  States  District  Judge  for  the 
Northern  District  of  West  Virginia.  Lo- 
letta  A.  Preska.  to  be  United  States 
District  Judge  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  '^'ork.  and  Sonia 
Sotomayor.  to  be  United  States  Dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  ■^'ork. 

SD-226 
2  30  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
Conventional  Forces  and  Alliance  Defense 

Subcommittee 
Defense  Industry  and  Technology  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  on  s.  2629.  to  au- 
thorize funds  for  fiscal  year  1993  for 
military  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  to  prescribe  military 
personnel  levels  for  fiscal  year  1993.  fo- 
cusing on  the  impact  of  the  defense 
build-down  on  the  ability  of  the  U.S. 
industrial  and  technology  base  to  meet 
national  security  requirements, 

SD-106 

JUNE  8 

10  00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  military 
construction     programs,    focusing    on 
base  closures. 

SD-192 

.lUNE  9 
9  30  a.m. 
Finance 
To    resume    hearings    to   examine    com- 
prehensive health  care  reform,  focusing 
on    proposals    for    expanding    employ- 
ment-based health  insurance  coverage. 

SE>-215 
lOiOOa.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General   Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   the   utility   of  ex- 
panded lamb  reporting  services  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

S-128.  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

SV128.  Capitol 
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JUNE  ,0 
9  30  am. 
Co.mmerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  competition 
in  the  airline  industry,  and  on  S.  2312. 
to  revise  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  er^hance  competition  at.  and  the 
provision  of  essential  air  service  with 
respect  to  high  density  airports. 

SR-253 
Er.ergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

JUNE  11 

2  00  p.m. 
.\rmed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2629.  to  author- 
ize funds  for  fiscal  year  1993  for  mili- 
tary functions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  to  prescribe  military  per- 
sonnel levels  for  fiscal  year  1993.  focus- 
ing on  the  bomber  'road  map"  and  re- 
lated bomber  prot;rams. 

SR^222 

.JUNE  17 

9.30  a.m 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To     hold     hearings     to     examine     tele- 
communications technology  as  related 
to  the  field  of  education. 

SR-253 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  com- 
piehensive  health  care  reform,  focusing 
on  propo.sals  for  instituting  universal 
coverage  through  public  health  insur- 
ance programs. 

SD-215 
Rules  and  Acnur.istration 
Business   meeting,   to   mark    up   pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-301 

JUNE  18 

9  30  a.m. 

Com.merce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S,  2232.  to  require 
manufacturers  of  new  automobiles  to 
affix  a  label  containing  certain 
consumer  information  on  each  auto- 
mobile manufactured  after  a  specified 
year. 

SR-263 

Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine   com- 
prehensive health  care  reform,  focusing 
on    proposals    for    tax-incentive    based 
health  care  reform. 

SD-215 

10  00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business   meeting,   to   mark   up   pending 
calendar  business. 
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JUNE  23 

9  JO  a  m. 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authonzintf  funds  for  programs  of  the 
National  Telecommunications  Infor- 
mation Admmistratlon.  Department  of 
Commerce. 

SR^253 


IXriNSIONS   ()I     RrM\RK> 

JULY  I 
9  30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearmgs  on  mobile  communica- 
tions. 

SR^253 


A/av  27.  1992 


Max  28,  1992 
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JULY  2 
10:00  a  m 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to   provide   health  care  assistance  for 
women  veterans. 

SIV418 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iwrsda:y,  May  28,  1992 


hf  Hou.se  met  .it  10  am. 

■»-.('     Chapiam       Rev.     Jan-,e>     Davu! 

■li    D  D  .  offered  tJie  foilovvint,'  pray- 


'.Ve  PI 


1 )  c; 


<'..  I  h.it  our  .u.  non.s  will 


reflect  our  good  words  and  our  deeds 
will  relate  to  our  intenlions.  Teach  us 
../.".Mvs.  gracious  God.  to  begin  each 
■;-.y  with  the  language  of  prayer, 
praise,  and  thanksgiving'  and  to  re- 
member those  noble  words  when  we  go 
about  our  daily  tasks  and  aertpi  tht 
responsibilities  of  public  service.  Give 
us  the  gifts  of  eyes  with,  vision,  hearts 
of  integrity,  and  hands  eager  to  work 
for  justice  in  our  land  and  in  the  world. 
In  Youi-  name,  we-  pray.  .Amen. 


THF.  .U.JURN.AL 

The  SPE.-X.KKii  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  uK  ALL1:G1.-\NCL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  ask 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
LOWEY]  if  she  would  kindly  come  for- 
ward and  lead  the  membership  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York  led  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag-  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God.  indi- 
visible, with  !ibo:-v   .•-'.  -ustice  for  all. 


iucted  a  followup  hearing  to  review  the 
most  recent  tax  returns  and  tax  data  of 
the  same  companies.  The  subcommit- 
•ce  found  that  tax  Lompliance  has 
worsened. 

The  bill  introduced  yesterday  ;s  re- 
sponsive to  concerns  that  have  been 
raised  at  the  subcommittee's  hearings. 
Under  t'ne  Foreign  Tax  Rationalization 
and  Simplification  .\it.  IRS  would 
have  an  additional  mechanism  to 
measure  how  mu^-h  income,  at  a  mini- 
mum, should  be  shown  on  the  return  as 
taxable  income.  The  taxable  mcomie 
formula  would  be  based  on  amounts  re- 
ported by  domestic  companies  in  the 
same  industry.  For  example,  if  U.S.- 
owned  electronics  companies  had  tax- 
able incomes  equaling  3  percent  of 
total  receipts,  foreign-owned  compa- 
nies operating  in  the  United  States 
would  have  to  show  similar  taxable  in- 
comes. Of  course,  if  a  foreign-owned 
company  believes  this  figure  is  too 
high,  the  company  could  use  IRS'  ad- 
vance pricing  agreement  procedure  to 
arrive  at  a  more  appropriate  taxable 
income  level. 

I  believe  this  provision  is  straight- 
forwai'd.  workable,  and  fair.  It  will  help 
ensure  that  most  foreign  firms  operat- 
ing in  the  United  States  pay  their 
taxes. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
TAX  RATIONALIZATION  AND  .SIM- 
PLIFICATION ACT  OF  1992 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday. 
Ways  and  Means  Chairman  Rosten- 
KOWSKl  introduced  the  Foi'eign  Tax  Ra- 
tionalization and  Simplification  Act  of 
1992.  A  portion  of  this  bill  deals  with 
the  taxation  of  foreign-controlled  com- 
panies operating  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  46.000  foreign  firms  operating 
in  the  United  States  and  more  than  70 
percent  of  these  companies  do  not  pay 
.tny  Federal  income  tax. 

In  1990.  the  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight, which  I  chair,  reviewed  200  tax 
returns  for  36  foreign-owned  companies 
and  found  that  more  than  half  of  the 
returns  showed  little  or  no  taxes  paid. 
Last    month,    the    subcommittee    con- 


AUTHORI7.i.\(;  USE  OF  EAST 
FRONT  PARKING  LOT  OF  CAP- 
ITOL FOR  EXHIBIT  BY  NASA. 
JUNE  1  THROUGH  JUNE  5.  1992 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  123)  authoriz- 
ing the  use  of  the  east  front  parking 
lot  of  the  Capitol  for  an  exhibit  by 
NASA  during  the  period  beginning  on 
June  1,  1992  and  ending  June  5.  1992. 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
concurrent,  re.solution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  under  the  reserva- 
tion. I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  for  an  explanation 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  for 
yielding  and  also  for  his  valuable  as- 
sistance and  contribution  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 123  simply  authorizes  use  of  the 


east  plaza  of  the  Capitol  Grounds  for  a 
space  station  exhibit  sponsored  V^y 
NASA 

The  display  consists  cf  a  fuli-stale 
replica  cf  two  modules  of  the  space  sta- 
tion known  by  the  nam.e  Freedom  show- 
ing the  Iivmc  environm.eni  of  a  large 
space  station  .Also,  visitors  will  he 
able  to  view  the  station's  advanced  '.ab- 
oratory  and  the  complex  research  ac- 
tivities which  will  be  conducted  aboard 
it . 

Moreover,  this  exhibit,  providing  a 
valuable  learning  opportunity,  will  be 
open  to  the  public  free  of  charee,  to  be 
set  up  the  afternoon  of  June  1.  It  will 
be  open  June  2.  3.  and  4  from.  9:30  a.m. 
to  6  p.m..  and  dismantled  the  m.ornmg 
of  June  5. 

Security  will  be  provided  by  N.A.-^.A 
and  no  food  or  beverages  will  be  sold. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  conclude  that  in- 
formation about  the  science  and  tech- 
nology of  space  exploration  should  gen- 
erate more  interest  in  our  frontiers  of 
knowledge  and  lead  to  a  greater  na- 
tional commitment  to  further  invest- 
ment in  this  critical  area.  and.  mind 
you,  this  could  prove  essential  to  our 
Nation's  ability  to  compete  success- 
fully in  the  global  economy  of  the  21st 
century. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  urge  adoption  of 
this  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
i-eserving  the  right  to  object.  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  previous  speakers.  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  123  which  will  allow 
NASA  to  have  an  exhibit  on  the  east 
plaza  of  the  Capitol,  desei'ves  the  sup- 
port of  this  body.  The  proposed  exhibit 
consists  of  two  trailers  and  represents 
a  full-scale  mockup  of  the  habitation 
and  laboratory  modules  of  the  space 
station  Freedom. 

The  Endeavour  crew  recently  cap- 
tured the  admiration  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion when  they  were  able  to  first  se- 
cure a  nonworking  communications 
satellite  and  then  repair  it  and  set  it 
back  into  oi'bit.  While  this  operation 
provides  further  evidence  of  the  high 
level  of  expertise  that  exists  for  work- 
ing and  living  in  space,  it  also  trans- 
lates into  increased  momentum  for  the 
space  progi'am.  However,  given  our  se- 
vere budget  constraints,  each  pro- 
gi-am— including  the  space  program- 
must  be  closely  scrutinized  prior  to 
continued  or  increased  funding.  The 
proposed  NASA  exhibit  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds  will,  in  my  estimation,  pro- 
vide Members  and  the  general   public 


M:-.-tr- 
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with    <i    rare    opportunity    to   see    first 
hand  how  tax  dollars  are  being:  spent. 

Increasing  our  understanding  of  the 
space  station  project  will  result  in  bet- 
ter decisions  durintf  future  budnjet  de- 
liberations on  the  program  and  thus.  I 
uix^'  my  colleatfues  to  support  the  reso- 
1  u  1 1  o  n . 

Mr  HAMMERSCHMIDT  Mr  Sfwaker,  I  rise 
in  supp<3rl  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
l?3  which  will  allow  NASA  to  have  an  exhibit 
on  the  east  pla?a  of  the  Capitol  June  2 
through  June  4  The  exhibit  consists  of  two 
Ir.iilers  and  represents  a  full-scale  mock-up  of 
the  habitation  and  laboratory  modules  of  the 
space  station  Freedom.  This  exhibit  will  allow 
Members  of  Congress,  staff,  and  the  public  to 
see  firsthand  the  facilities  our  astronauts  will 
use  on  the  space  station. 

The  spectacular  success  of  the  Endeavour 
crew  m  retrieving  and  repairing  an  errant  com- 
munications satellite  highlighted  once  again 
the  feasibility  of  working  and  living  in  space.  In 
addition,  the  Endeavour  mission  illustrated  the 
fascination  the  American  public  has  with 
space.  The  proposed  NASA  exhibit  on  the 
Capitol  Grounds  will  provide  an  up-close  view 
of  life  in  space. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk   read   the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  123 
Resolved  hy  the  Senate  (the  Houxe  ul  Rej> 
resentattves   concurring).    That    the    National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  is  au- 
tliorized  to  use  the  East  Front  parkinR  lot  of 
the  Capitol  for  an  exhibit  duruiR  the  period 
be(?innlne  on  .June  1.  1992  and  ending  June  5. 
1992.   The   Architect  of  the  Capitol  and   the 
Capitol  Polic?  Board  shall  take  such  action 
as   may   be   necessary   with   respect   to   the 
physical   preparations  and  security  for  the 
exhibit. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONC.RFSSIONAI.   RKCORD— HOUSE 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  123.  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  just  con- 
curred in. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  form  Illi- 
nois" 

There  was  no  objection 


Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  .Madam 
Speaker,  when  it  comes  to  health  care, 
women  have  been  forgotten  for  far  too 
long.  Forgotten  in  clinical  trials,  for- 
gotten in  preventive  care,  and  forgot- 
ten in  the  health  professions. 

That  is  about  to  change.  The  NIH  re- 
authorization bill  contains  important 
provisions  to  ensure  that  women  are 
forgotten  no  longer. 

It  provides  $225  million  for  basic  re- 
search on  breast  cancer,  a  disease  that 
will  take  the  lives  of  45.000  American 
women  this  year. 

It  redesignates  the  National  Center 
for  Nursing  Research  as  an  Institute  so 
that  the  nursing  profession  and  nursing 
research  are  given  the  status  they 
clearly  deserve.  It  establishes  three 
contraceptive  and  two  infertility  re- 
search centers  which  are  desperately 
needed  to  help  women  with  family 
planning  and  to  prevent  unwanted 
pregnancies. 

H.R.  2507  remembers  women.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  NIH  reau- 
thorization. 


SUPF'OK'f    rHK  NIH 
REAUTHORIZATION 

I  Mrs  :.i  iUi:v  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  givi'u  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks,  i 
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IN  SUPPORT  OF  H.R.  5229.  THE 
FUNDAMENTAL  COMPETITIVE- 
NESS ACT  OF  1992 

(Mr.  ZIMMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  ZIMMER.  Madam  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  5229.  the  Fundamental  Competi- 
tiveness Act  of  1992.  which  has  been  in- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  VVai.kkr]  and  the  other 
Republican  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Science.  Space,  and  Technology. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  starker  dem- 
onstration of  the  difference  in  philoso- 
phy between  our  two  political  parties 
than  the  two  bills  on  comjjetitiveness 
that  have  been  introduced  recently. 
Whereas  the  Democrats  ask.  -What  can 
we — the  Government — do  for  you?"— 
generally  with  your  own  tax  dollars, 
the  Republicans  ask.  "What  can  we 
stop  doing  to  you?  How  can  we  relieve 
you  of  the  burden  of  taxes,  regulation 
and  litigation,  the  debt  and  the  defi- 
cif" 

I  believe  that  American  industry  can 
compete  quite  effectively  internation- 
ally if  we  can  only  remove  the  shackles 
that  have  been  put  on  it  by  Federal 
policy. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive and  imaginative  elements  of  this 
legislation  is  the  public  debt  reduction 
title.  This  provision  would  allow  indi- 
vidual taxpayers  to  dedicate  up  to  10 
percent  of  their  tax  bill  to  reduce  the 
Federal  debt  and  simultaneously  to  cut 
Federal  spending  by  the  same  amount 

Madam  Speaker.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  5229 


WHAT  IS   WHO.NC;   \VI  TH  CONGRESS 
AND  THE  WHITK   HOUSE' 

I  Mr  TRAKICANT  asked  and  w.t.s 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remark.s  i 

Mr.  TRAKICANT.  Madam  Speaker, 
last  month's  trade  deficit  is  no  great 
surprise.  It  shot  up  to  nearly  $6  billion, 
with  a  "b",  $4  billion  of  it  to  Japan 
alone. 

Now.  is  it  any  wonder  that  Japan 
continues  to  dump  products  in  our 
markets,  keeps  our  products  out:  and 
our  Government,  the  Congress,  and  the 
President  turn  their  backs  and  allow  il- 
legal trade,  with  American  jobs  going 
overseas  and  American  investment 
going  overseas. 

What  is  wrong  with  Congress"  What 
is  wrong  with  the  White  House? 

In  another  5  years  of  this  business. 
American  workei-a  will  be  buying  Mao 
suits  and  riding  on  bicycles  and  rick- 
shaws. Maybe  then  the  Congress  will 
wise  up.  There  will  not  be  a  job  left  in 
our  country.  Madam  Speaker, 


WOMEN  AND  MINORITIES  IN 
MEDICAL  RESEARCH 

(Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Madam  Speaker, 
while  it  may  not  be  clear  to  some,  it  is 
to  me:  Men  and  women  arc  not  alike. 
Although  this  seems  obvious,  it  was 
not  at  one  time  for  the  medical  re- 
search community.  Landmark  studies 
using  only  white  men  to  determine  the 
response  of  a  treatment  for  heart  dis- 
ease is  proof  of  that. 

Thankfully,  health  res-jarchers  are 
now  noticing  the  differences  between 
white  males,  females,  and  ethnic  mi- 
norities—and learning  that  they  must 
study  each  separately  before  develop- 
ing useful  conclusions. 

Congress,  too.  has  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  using  women  and  minori- 
ties in  medical  research,  and  estab- 
lished the  Office  of  Research  on  Wom- 
en's Health  last  year.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  note  that  the  NIH  reauthorization 
conference  report,  which  will  come  be- 
fore us  today,  includes  provisions  to 
strengthen  women  and  ethnic  medical 
research.  We  must  continue  this  com- 
mitment this  year  and  in  the  future. 

As  a  breast  cancer  survivor.  I  know 
the  importance  of  medical  research.  I 
also  know  the  many  questions  that  run 
through  your  head— why.  how.  and  why 
me?  We  need  diverse  research  to  pro- 
vide us  with  these  essential  answers. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  offer  my  support  to 
women  and  ethnic  mcdiial  research. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, ) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
urban  problems  of  America's  largest 
cities,  like  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago. 
have  been  highlighted  recently  by  the 
national  press  and  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  and  President 
Bush. 

Hut  what  about  the  problems  of 
America  s  .^mailer,  but  certainly  not 
less  important,  towns"  These  cities  and 
towns,  located  in  America's  rural 
areas,  are  not  exempt  from  the  prob- 
lems that  are  currently  plaguing  our 
larger  inner-cities,  I  have  witnessed 
.-utistandard  housmk',  ileteriorating  and 
nonexisting  water  and  sewer  systems, 
and  many  more  problems  that  most 
.Americans  associate  as  being  exclusive 
to  large  inner-cities. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  contend  we  must 
address  the  needs  of  America's  inner- 
cities,  but  at  the  same  time  we  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  the  rural  regions  of  our 
country. 

Hard  decisions  must  be  made.  In  our 
zest  to  restore  and  improve  our  inner 
cities,  let  us  not  forget  the  plight  of 
rural  America,  We.  in  Congress,  must 
work  together  in  taking  an  active  in- 
terest in  renovating  and  remvigorating 
our  rural  and  inner-city  eummunities. 


I  am  strongly  against  this  $3,1  billion 
spending  increase. 


AMHKI(',\  S  S.MALL  TOWNS,  RURAL 
AREAS  HAVE  PROBLEMS  TOO 
(Mr,  VOLKMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


FETAL  TISSUE  RESEARCH 

(Mr,  ZELIFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
miiuite  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, ) 

.Mr,  ZELIFF  .Madair.  Speaker,  we 
have  another  example  today  of  why  the 
.American  people  hold  this  Congress  in 
utter  disrespect. 

The  American  people  want  Congress 
to  be  accountable.  They  want  to  know 
where  their  Members  stand  on  the  vital 
issues  of  the  day. 

Millions  of  Americans  want  us  to 
allow  fetal  tissue  research,  to  help  find 
a  cure  for  the  debilitating  diseases  of 
diabetes.  Parkinson's.  Alzheimer's,  as 
well  as  blood  disorders  and  spinal  cord 
injuries,  I  strongly  support  the  vitally 
needed  fetal  tissue  research.  What  kind 
of  leadership  makes  us  cast  one  vote  on 
these  two  diametrically  opposed  is- 
sues'? Congressional  reform  should 
start  today.  Madam  Speaker,  by  divid- 
ing these  two  important  issues.  Let  us 
run  this  place  with  a  little  common 
sense.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  disgusted  with  Con- 
gress. 

The  American  people  want  to  know 
where  we  stand  on  this  vital,  but  emo- 
tion ndden.  question.  Will  the  House 
leadership  let  us  have  a  simple  --yes" 
or  ■no"  vote  on  this  potentially  life- 
saving  issue"  Of  course  not.  Congress' 
archaic  rules,  procedures,  and  leader- 
ship insist  that  the  vote  on  fetal  tissue 
research  be  combined  with  a  $3,1  l)illlon 
increase  m  Federal  spending  for  the 
National  Health  Institutes, 


SUPPORT  THE  NATIONAL 
INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 

I  Mr,  McDERMOTT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,^ 

Mr,  McDERMOTT.  Madam  Speaker, 
today  we  will  take  up  the  NIH  con- 
fei'ence  report. 

This  bill  commits  us  to  improving 
Americans'  health.  It  supports  our  bio- 
medical research  community  in  the 
search  for  new  treatments  and  cures 
for  a  host  of  illnesses.  It  recognizes  the 
long-neglected  health  needs  of  women. 
And  it  lifts  the  ban  on  fetal  tissue  re- 
search, which  has  shown  such  promise 
for  treatment  of  Parkinson's.  Alz- 
heimer's, diabetes,  and  other  diseases, 

I  am  appalled  at  the  way  health  care 
has  become  such  a  political  football  in 
this  country.  I  hope  today  we  will  tell 
millions  of  people,  who  suffer  from 
hundreds  of  illnesses,  that  we  care 
more  about  them  than  about  election- 
year  politics. 

This  bill  is  based  on  the  highest  ethi- 
cal standards  of  the  medical  profession. 
It  maintains  the  inteerity  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  And  it  al- 
lows the  research  community  to  do 
what  it  is  supposed  to  do— to  ease  suf- 
fering and  save  lives, 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  good 
science,  good  health,  and  good  public 
policy,  and  vote  for  this  bill. 
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COMMEMORATING  lOOTH  ANNR'ER- 
SARY  OF  SOUTHERN  COLLEGE 
OF  SEVENTH-DAY  ADVENTISTS 

(Mrs,  LLOYD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks,) 

Mrs,  LLOYD,  Madam  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  today 
to  commemorate  the  100th  anniversary 
of  Southern  College  of  Seventh-day  Ad- 
ventists.  Southern  College  is  located 
just  east  of  Chattanooga,  TN,  m  the 
foothills  of  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains, Southern  College  was  founded  m 
1892  with  only  23  students.  Since  that 
time,  it  has  flourished  and  grown  into 
a  4-year  accredited  institution,  with  an 
administration,  faculty,  and  student 
body  committed  to  academic  excel- 
lence. 

Southern  College  has  distinguished 
itself  by  providing  a  challenging  edu- 
cational experience  and  valuable  com- 
munity service  programs.  It  can  well 
be  described  by  the  centennial  slogan: 
■'A  tribute  to  the  past,  A  commitment 
to  the  future." 

Southern  College's  strong  sense  of 
community  involvement  is  a  model  for 
the  Nation,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  recognizing  the 
school's  legacy  of  excellence  in  edu- 
cation by  congratulating  Southern  Col- 
lege of  Seventh-day  Adventists  on  their 
100th  anniversary. 


SUPPORT  OUR  VETERANS 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks, ) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Madam  Speaker. 
once  again  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee is  exercising  its  arbitrary  and 
dictatorial  authority.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  taking  $339  mil- 
lion away  from  America's  veterans. 
when  we  are  short  on  moneys  to  pro- 
vide all  the  services  that  are  required: 
Health  benefits,  compensation  benefits, 
and  particularly  this  money  was  going 
to  be  used  for  DIC,  to  create  an  equi- 
table program  foi-  widows  and  surviving 
orphans. 

Where  is  the  money  going  to  go" 
Well,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
said  they  are  going  to  use  it  to  pay  for 
minimum  tax  relief  for  oil  and  gas 
companies. 

What  the  hell  are  they  going  to  do 
for  Americans  and  American  veterans 
and  their  survivors? 

Madam  Speaker.  I  think  this  is  a 
shame,  and  I  think  that  the  Congi-ess 
should  be  riled  up  about  it. 

I  am  asking  that  the  veterans  of  this 
country  write  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  let  them  know  how 
thev  feel  about  this. 


D  1020 

RTC:  A  GLIMMER  OF  LIGHT  AT 
THE  END  OF  THE  TUNNEL 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker,  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion is  not  the  m.ost  heralded  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  as  we  look  at  the  issue  of  funding, 
which  has  been  controversial,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  little  glimmer  of  light  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel.  By  that  1  mean 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  bring  an  end 
to  that  agency  by  allowing  it  to  suc- 
cessfully complete  the  job  of  closing 
down  insolvent  financial  institutions 
and.  in  fact,  meeting  our  Government 
commitment  to  insure  all  deposits  up 
to  $100,000. 

Over  the  past  several  months  we  have 
been  battling  over  whether  or  not  to 
provide  that  influx  of  capital  to  close 
down  those  institutions.  The  job  is 
nearly  complete.  We  need  to  work  out 
a  compromise  on.  what  could  be.  the 
last  funding  bill,  so  that  all  those  de- 
positors who  know  that  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  U.S.  Government  is 
behind  them  are  not  in  fact  ignored 
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ITS  TIME  FOR  S!-\SHINK  AND  AC 
f()rNTAHII,ri"4'  IN  THl-;  H«)AK1» 
RdOMS  (  (F   AMFKICA 

1  Mr.  AiC'olN  cU^kfi;  ,ir..!  was  given 
permission  tn  ,i'l>i!  •■.-.-  '.';•  House  for  1 
minutt>  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ) 

Mr.  Arc'MiN  M.iit.tm  Speaker,  every- 
one know.-,  uui  f.  ir  imy  in  this  country 
is  in  trouble.  Over  8  million  Americans 
are  currently  unomplovt'd.  and  that  in- 
cludes over  liiMiii  ;).-.-;iie  in  my  own 
St.itp  of  OreKoii. 

M.ui.tm  Speaker,  meanwhile  the  prof- 
ile .:  American  corporations  fell  by  18 
ptri.r.-  last  year.  Now.  you  would 
thmk  that  the  pay  of  this  country's  top 
executives  would  reflect  in  some  way 
this  sorry  economic  performance.  But. 
no.  in  1991  the  pay  of  senior  corporate 
executives  shot  up  by  26  percent  while 
unemployment  skyrocketed. 

The  average  annual— that  is  annual- 
compensation  of  top  executives  in 
America  today  is  about  $2.4  million  per 
year.  It  may  sound  incredible,  but  one 
look  at  the  newspaper  will  tell  you 
that  it's  so.  For  example.  I  read  re- 
cently that  MNC  Financial.  Inc.  has 
just  given  its  chairman  stock  options 
worth  $4.8  million  while  the  company 
lost  $510  million  over  the  last  2  years. 
Madam  Speaker,  whatever  happened 
to  making  money  the  old-fashioned 
way:  By  earning  itV  It  is  not  happening 
in  corporate  America.  I  think  it  is  time 
to  put  some  sunshine  and  accountabil- 
ity in  the  boardrooms  of  this  country. 
Let's  let  shareholders  hold  the  top 
brass  accountable  for  the  companies' 
performance. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  should  require 
full  disclosure  of  compensation  pack- 
ages to  the  shareholders  of  these  com- 
panies. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  writing  to  the  chairman  of  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  urg- 
ing him  to  do  this  without  delay. 


AMERICA'S  WOMEN  HAVE  BEEN 
SUBJECTED  TO  SECOND-CLASS 
MEDICAL  CARE 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend  her  i-emarks  ) 

Mrs  SCHROEDER.  Madam  Speaker, 
the  American  magazines  of  the  past 
few  weeks  have  been  filled  with  arti- 
cles about  how  women  have  been  sub- 
jected to.  really,  second-class  medical 
care  in  America  I  think  we  have  seen 
them  all  over  the  newsstands. 

Today  there  is  very  good  news:  This 
House  will  have  a  chance  to  say  that 
we  are  going  to  close  the  gap  and  in- 
sure that  women  get  the  same  first- 
class  type  of  medical  treatment  men 
have. 

Those  magazine  articles  have  pointed 
out  that  women  have  been  neglected  in 
gender-specific  illnesses,  such  as  can- 
cer, osteoporosis,  menopause,  and  a 
whole  range  of  things,  and  they  have 


also  been  left  out  of  all  the  studies  on 
diseases  that  affect  both  men  and 
women. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  in  the  NIH  reauthorization  we  can 
close  that  gap.  People  will  say  that  we 
should  not  specifically  mandate  women 
be  included,  that  they  are  going  to  do 
it  anyway.  Well,  if  they  are  going  to  do 
it  anyway,  then  why  are  they  fighting 
if 

Believe  me.  we  have  been  trying  to 
get  them  to  do  it  for  12  years,  and  they 
have  not. 

Madam  Speaker,  today  let  us  make 
sure  we  never  see  them  roll  back  on  the 
promises  again  and  vote  the  NIH  bill 
out  of  here  with  n  terrific  mandate. 


PRrV'ILEGES    OF     THE    HOUSF^AU- 
THORIZING    SERGEANT    AT   ARMS 
TO    PROVIDE    CERTAIN    RECORDS 
TO  SPECIAL  COUNSEL  RELATIVE 
TO  OPERATION  OF  HOUSE  BANK 
Mr    GEPHARDT.   Madam  Speaker.   I 
rise  to  a  question  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House,  and  I  offer  a  privileged  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  471)  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Unsoeld).  The  Clerk  will  report  the 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H  Rks  471 
Whereas  on  April  29.  KWJ  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives adopted   House   Resolution  441 
directlnsr  the  release  of  certain  matorials  re- 
lating to  the  inquiry  of  the  c •     -  of  the 

Bank  of  the  SiTKcant  at  A:  ,int  to 

House  Resolution  236  as  a  , ,ive  re- 
sponse" to  requests  for  those  matorials  from 
the  Honorable  Malcolm  R.  Wilkey.  Special 
Counsel  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Unit- 
ed States; 

Whoieas  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  441 
the  41  microfilm  rolls  provided  to  the  Special 
Counsel  were  fumisheil  without  pre:udice  to 
any  futu.-e  consideration  by  the  House  or  the 
Judiciaiy  of  requests  for  documentary  or 
testimonial  evidence  from  Members.  Officers 
of  employees  of  the  House,  but  only  upon  as 
surances  of  the  Special  Counsel  that  he  will 
take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  provide 
for  protection  of  the  confidentiality  of  the 
records  provided; 

Whereas  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  441 
the  House  e.xpressed  Its  will  to  maintain 
such  communication  and  cooperation  with 
the  Special  Counsel  as  will  promote  the  ends 
of  justice  consistent  with  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  the  House  and  consistent  with  the 
constitutional  or  iesral  rights  applicable  or 
available  to  any  Member.  Officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  House  or  any  other  individual; 

Whereas  the  Special  Counsel  has  requested 
the  production  of  further  documentary  evi- 
dence in  addition  to  that  furnished  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  441; 

Whereas,  by  the  priviletjes  of  the  House  no 
evidence  of  a  documentary  character  under 
the  control  and  in  the  possession  of  the 
House  can.  either  by  the  mandate  of  process 
of  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  or  pursuant 
to  requests  by  appropriate  Federal  or  State 
authorities,  be  taken  from  such  control  or 
possession  except  by  the  permission  of  the 
House;  Now  therefore  be  it 


Resolved.  That  the  material  requested  !  v 
the  Special  Counsel  consisting  of:  for  the  pf 
nod  July  1.  1988  through  October  1991  the 
general  ledgers  of  the  bank:  the  "throwout 
books";  lists  or  other  compilations  of  per- 
sons whose  check  privileges  had  been  sus- 
pended or  otherwise  restricted:  for  accounts 
in  which  there  were  one  or  more  "over- 
drafts" any  list  or  other  compilation  of  indi- 
viduals who  had  been  granted  signature  au- 
thority by  account  holders  and  any  list  or 
other  compilation  of  individuals  who  had 
been  designated  by  Members  as  a  staff  con- 
tact person;  information  relating  to  over- 
drawn accounts  and  general  bank  adminis- 
tration maintained  in  the  computers  of  the 
bank:  in  addition,  and  without  respect  to  the 
time  limitation  referenced  above,  any  list  or 
other  compilation  relating  to  promissory 
notes  made  by  the  National  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington, shall  be  collected  by  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  and  he  shall  commence  production 
thereof  to  the  Special  Counsel  not  later  than 
five  p.m.  on  Monday  June  1.  1992:  Be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved.  That  upon  receipt  of  further  re- 
quests for  documentary  or  testimonial  evi- 
dence from  the  Special  Counsel  addressed  to 
any  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House,  the  Leadership  Legai  Advisory  Group 
(consisting  of  the  Speaker,  the  majority 
leader,  the  minority  leader,  the  majority 
whip  and  the  minority  whip),  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  respond  to  and  to  take  appro- 
priate action  with  respect  to  such  requests 
from  the  Special  Counsel  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  privileges  and  precedents  of 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  res- 
olution states  a  Question  of  privilege  of 
the  House. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Gephardt]  is  recognized  for  J  hour. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Madam.  Speaker,  the  Republican 
leader  and  I  have  this  morning  intro- 
duced a  privileged  lesolution  which 
provides  an  appropriate  response  to  a 
request  made  by  Special  Counsel  Mal- 
colm Wilkey  with  respect  to  his  ongo- 
ing inquiry  of  the  operation  of  the 
House  Bank.  This  resolution  is  a  result 
of  bipartisan  discussions  in  the  Speak- 
er's Legal  Advisory  Committee  and  di- 
rect discussions  with  Judge  Wilkey's 
staff. 

The  resolution  not  only  authorizes 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  provide  cer- 
tain recoi'ds.  such  as  the  general  ledg- 
ers, relating  to  the  general  operation  of 
the  bank  but  also  puts  in  place  a  mech- 
anism that  will  permit  bipartisan  con- 
sidei-ation  and  response  by  the  Legal 
Advisory  Committee  to  any  future  re- 
quest made  by  Special  Counsel  Wilkey. 
In  addition  both  the  Speaker  and  the 
Republican  Leader  plan  to  consult  with 
a  wide  range  of  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  with  respect  to  any  such  fu- 
ture I'equests. 

The  resolution  authorizes  and  directs 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  collect  and 
promptly  provide,  beginning  no  later 
than  the  close  of  business  Monday— and 
with  every  expectation  of  completion 
in  a  matter  of  days,  given  the  require- 
ments of  the  search  and  reproduction 


process — the     following     (.■ateporiP>;     of 
records: 

First,  the  banks  general  ledgers— m 
effect  the  bank's  overall  runnme-  bal- 
ances; 

.Second,  the  h;inks  throwout  books-- 
whuh  are  the  daily  settlement  sheets: 
Third,  any  list  maintained  by  the 
h.irik  of  persons.  Members,  or  others, 
whose  check  privileges  had  been  sus- 
pended or  restricted: 

Fourth,  for  accounts  with  ovei-di-afts 
lists  of  individuals,  other  than  the 
Mtt:;her.  who  had  been  irranted  signa- 
ture authority  or  who  were  designated 
as  staff  contact  persons: 

Fifth,  certain  information  contained 
in  computer  files  relating  to  accounts 
with  overdrafts: 

Sixth,  records  relating  to  certain 
promissory  notes  which  prior  to  the 
early  or  mid  1980's  had  been  made  by 
Members  to  the  National  Bank  of 
'Washington. 

With  respect  to  all  but  the  last  of 
these  categories  the  request  for  records 
is  limited  to  the  same  39-month  period 
which  framed  the  House's  earlier  reso- 
lutions relating  to  the  bank. 

As  Members  will  appreciate  from  this 
description  these  records  are  docu- 
ments collateral  to  those  previously 
provided  by  the  House.  It  is  my  under- 
standing, and  that  of  the  Legal  Advi- 
sory Committee,  confirmed  in  commu- 
nication.? with  the  special  counsel's  of- 
fice, that  this  resolution  authorizes  a 
complete  response  to  all  aspects  of  the 
special  counsel's  cui-rent  request. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  limit,  wher- 
ever possible,  this  request  to  only 
those  general  bank  records  which  re- 
late to  the  accounts  in  which  there 
were  overdrafts  and  to  the  time  period 
previously  specified. 

There  may,  of  course,  be  future  re- 
quests submitted  to  the  House  by 
Counsel  Wilkey.  The  resolution  pro- 
vides an  orderly  bipartisan  procedure 
to  expeditiously  address,  with  full  con- 
sideration of  the  privileges  and  prece- 
dents of  the  House,  any  such  future  re- 
quest. 

D  1030 
Madam  Speaker,  for  purposes  of  this 
debate  only.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  my  friend,  the  minor- 
ity whip,  the  gentleman  fiom  Georgia 
[Mr.  Gingrich]. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution. 

Let  me  state  first  that  this  is  the 
natural  progression  from  the  original 
House  Resolution  where  we  agreed  to 
turn  over  the  House  Bank  records  on 
microfilm.  Those  records  are  currently 
being  copied  and  entered  into  a 
database  at  FBI  headquarters. 

Judge  Wilkey  has  now  submitted  an 
additional  request  as  outlined  by  the 
majority  leader.  The  Republican  lead- 
er, myself,  and  others  on  the  legal  ad- 
visory group  concur  that  this  informa- 
tion should  be  released  to  Special 
Counsel  Wilkey. 


This  resolution  also  sets  up  a  proce- 
dure so  that  the  House  does  not  have  to 
formally  vote  on  each  additional  re- 
()uest  when  the  ieeral  advisory  group  is 
in  agreement. - 

I  should  add  that  if  iihe  legal  advisory 
group  does  not  agree,  the  House  will  be 
informed  of  that  disagreement.  .Addi- 
tionally, if  the  legal  advisory  group  de- 
cides not  to  provide  information  re- 
quested. Judge  Wilkey  can  subpoena 
the  information  and  such  subpoena  will 
be  handled  m  a  nianner  consistent  with 
the  rules  of  the  House. 

Finally,  the  leader  and  I  will  counsel 
with  legal  experts  to  advise  us  on  the 
constitutional  questions  involved  as 
well  as  other  points  of  relevant  law. 

I  urge  Members  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  to  support  the  resolution  so  that 
we  can  continue  our  cooperation  with 
Judge  Wilkey  and  set  up  procedures  to 
expedite  such  further  requests. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  our  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quoi'um  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Membei's. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  396.  nays  5, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  32,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  145] 
YEAS— 396 


..\bcriiQmbie 

.\ckeiman 

Allai-d 

.\nJcrson 

.'inditfws  (MEi 

.Andrews  (NJ> 

..\ndrews  (TXi 

Annunzio 

.Applegalo 

.Aiiney 

.\spin 

.Alklns 

AuCoin 

Bacclius 

B.iker 

Ballanger 

B.irnard 

Barrett 

Bart  on 

Batt'man 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Benlley 

Bereuter 

Be  man 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bllirakis 

Blackwell 

Bliley 

Boelilert 

Boehner 


Bonlor 

Borski 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Broomfiel.1 

Browde! 

Brown 

Brjant 

Bunnmy 

Burton 

Buslamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Camp 

Card  in 

Carper 

Carr 

Cliandler 

Clay 

Clement 

dinger 

Coble 

Colenun  (MOi 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins  I  MI  I 

Combest 

Condit 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Costeilo 

Coughlin 

Cox (CAi 


Cax  |1L» 

Coyni- 

Crami'r 

Crane 

Cunningham 

Darden 

de  la  Gaiia 

DeFazio 

DeLauro 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dooley 

Doolittle 

Dorgan  (NO) 

Doman  ICA) 

Dott-ney 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbtn 

Dwj'er 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Erdrcich 


Espy 

Evans 

Ewing 

Eascfll 

Fa  well 

Fazi'" 

F>ri>;han 

F'.eid.- 

Fisr. 

Foniiftu 

Ford  -Mli 

Ford  'TN 

Fiank    MA 

Frar.ks  .CT 

Frost 

Cillegly 

Gallc 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gilciirest 

GiUmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodlint 
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So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REMOVAL  Oh    NAMK  OF  MEMBP:R 
AS  COSPONSOH  OF  H.R.  1790 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  my  name  removed  as  a  cosponsor 
of  H.R.  1790. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Unsokldi.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  HOC 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  2507 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTP:S  OF 

HEALTH  REVITALIZATION 

AMENDMENTS  OF  1992 

Ms,  SLAUGHTER.  Madam  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  466 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol 
lows; 

H   Rks  466 

Resolved.  That  upon  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  iH  R.  2507)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Ssrvice  Act  to  re- 
vise and  extend  the  profcrams  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  and  for  other  purposes. 
All  points  of  order  against  the  conference  re- 
port and  against  its  consideration  are  hereby 
waived  Debate  on  the  conference  report 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
nnan  and  rankint?  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Enersry  and  Commerce. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
UnsoelD).  The  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Ms.  Slaughter]  is  recognized  for 
1  hour 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Madam  Speaker.  1 
yield  the  customary  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  SOLO- 
MON), pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume.  During 
consideration    of    this    resolution,    all 


time  yielded  is  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
bate only. 

Madam  Speaker.  House  Resolution 
466  provides  for  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  on  H  R.  2.507.  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  Revital- 
ization  Amendments  of  1992. 

The  rule  waives  all  points  of  order 
against  the  conference  report  and 
against  its  consideration.  The  con- 
ference report  specifically  requires 
waivers  of  House  rules  on  the  scope  of 
conference  reports. 

Further,  the  rule  provides  1  hour  of 
debate  on  the  conference  report  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  2507.  the  bill  for  which  the 
committee  has  recommended  this  rule, 
authorizes  through  fiscal  year  1996  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  the  Na- 
tional Heart.  Lung,  and  Blood  Insti- 
tute, and  the  National  Institute  of 
Aging. 

As  Congress  struggles  to  reduce  the 
budget  deficit  and  to  address  the  sky- 
rocketing costs  of  health  care,  the 
medical  research  undertaken  by  the 
NIH  provides  an  average  for  accom- 
plishing both.  Medical  research  is  a 
sound  investment  in  the  reduction  of 
future  medical  costs  and  in  the  future 
of  America's  health  care. 

Investing  in  medical  research  prom- 
ises not  only  a  healthier  future  for  the 
American  people,  but  also  for  the 
American  economy.  Until  we  bring 
skyrocketing  health  care  costs  under 
control,  the  price  of  medical  care  and 
health  insurance  premiums  will  con- 
tinue to  rise  beyond  the  reach  of  more 
and  more  middle-class  American  fami- 
lies. If  NIH  researchers  were  to  uncover 
a  cure  for  the  3  million  Americans  who 
suffer  from  Alzheimer's  disease,  the 
United  States  would  annually  save 
more  than  $10  billion  in  long-term  care 
costs.  Finding  a  cure  for  diabetes 
would  save  $14  billion. 

These  budgetary  projections  make  a 
solid  economic  argument  in  favor  of  in- 
creased Federal  funding  for  medical  re- 
search, but  say  nothing  for  the  more 
important,  more  compelling  reason  our 
Government  must  act-vely  support 
medical  research:  human  suffering. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  bill  is.  in  large 
part,  a  women's  health  bill.  It  seeks  to 
narrow  a  decades-old  gap  in  federally 
funded  health  research  which,  until 
now,  left  female  diseases  and  disoi'ders 
grossly  understudied. 

Breast  cancer  is  running  rampant 
through  American  families,  striking 
one  woman  in  nine.  The  NIH  Revital- 
ization  Act  offers  our  best  hope  for 
finding  a  cure  for  this  killer  by  author- 
izing an  increase  in  appropriations  for 
breast  cancer  research  of  $325  million. 

Today,  we  don't  know  how  to  detect 
ovarian  cancer  early  enough  to  treat  it 
successfully  but  the  bill  we  consider 
today  provides  just  the  boost  in  ovar- 


ian cancer  research  which  may  lead  to 
a  method  for  early  detection,  treat- 
ment, and  cure  of  this  deadly  cancer. 

Osteoporosis  cripples  millions  of 
older  women  each  year  and  costs  our 
health  care  system  more  than  $10  bil- 
lion annually  in  treatment.  A  $40  mil- 
lion increase  for  research  on 
osteoporosis  and  related  bone  dis- 
orders—as authorized  in  this  bill— is  a 
sound  investment,  not  only  in  the  pro- 
ductivity and  quality  of  life  of  affected 
women,  but  also  in  leducing  at  least  a 
portion  of  our  skyrocketing  health 
care  costs. 

Finally.  Madam  Speaker,  the  bill 
would  make  permanent  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Office  of  Research  on  Wom- 
en's Health  at  NIH.  This  Office  which  is 
new.  is  critical  to  the  success  of  the 
ambitious  women's  health  agenda 
begun  in  the  101st  Congress  and  contin- 
ued in  this  Congress  through  the  NIH 
reauthorization  and  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, which  also  contained  a  package  of 
important  women's  health  provisions. 
The  Office  of  Research  on  Women's 
Health  is  charged  with  identifying 
women's  health  research  needs,  making 
sure  that  women  are  appropriately  in- 
cluded in  clinical  trials,  and  Increasing 
the  representation  of  women  senior  sci- 
entists and  physicians  at  NIH. 

Madam  Speaker.  America's  families, 
America's  mothers,  America's  daugh- 
ters, and  America's  sisters  can  look  to 
this  bill  for  reassurance  that  our 
health  research  dollars  are  being  equi- 
tably distributed  and  that  every  pos- 
sible step  is  being  taken  to  ensure  their 
good  health  and  well  being. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  rule  so  that  we  may 
proceed  with  consideration  of  the  mer- 
its of  this  important  conference  report. 
Madam  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

We  are  here  today  to  debate  the  rule 
for  consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port to  H.R.  2507.  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  Revitalization  Amend- 
ments of  1992. 

As  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
e,xplained.  the  rule  would  waive  all 
points  of  order  against  the  conference 
i-eport.  and  against  its  consideration. 

While  the  conference  report  is  highly 
controversial,  the  rule  itself  is  not  con- 
troversial at  all.  In  fact,  the  rule  was 
necessary  only  because  of  scope  prob- 
lems in  the  conference  report.  While  I 
do  believe  conference  committees 
should  not.  and  I  say  '-not."  become  ac- 
customed to  legislating  beyond  what 
the  House  and  Senate  have  already  ap- 
proved, in  this  particular  case  the 
scope  problems  seem  to  be  minor  in  my 
view  anyway.  The  scope  problems  in- 
volve a  noncontroversial  provision 
added  by  the  Senate  that  requires  the 
Arthritis  Institute  to  do  research  on 
juvenile  arthritis,  and  to  set  up  a  cen- 
ter for  that  purpose. 


A  provision  was  also  added  to  estab- 
lish a  commission  to  study  scientific 
fraud  and  financial  conflicts  of  interest 
among  scientists.  Since  this  is  an  au- 
thorization bill  and  is  not  scored  in  the 
budget,  the  conference  report  does  not 
violate  the  budget  authorization. 

However.  I  would  also  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  the  conference  re- 
port docs  increase  authorization  levels 
S3.1  billion  over  the  President's  re- 
que.st. 

For  this  reason  alone.  I  will  he  voting 
against  the  bill.  But  I  urge  all  Members 
to  join  me  m  supporting  the  rule. 
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I  will  refi-ain  from  debating  the  con- 
tents of  the  conference  report  at  this 
time  and  leave  that  to  the  bill  man- 
agers, but  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  pass  this  rule  so  we  can  debate  the 
legislation  promptly. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Madam  Speaker, 
for  the  puiposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield 
I'.'  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  [Ms.  Horn]. 

Ms.  HORN.  Madam  Spo-aker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  466.  the 
rule  for  the  reauthorization  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

The  conference  report  on  reauthor- 
ization of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  contains  much  needed  provi- 
sions for  women's  health,  for  wonderful 
progi'ams  for  research,  treatment,  edu- 
cation, and  prevention  of  diseases  that 
afflict  all  Americans.  But  I  rise  to 
speak  on  one  provision  that  touches  me 
in  a  personal  and  emotional  way. 

But.  Madam  Speaker.  I  rise  today  as 
a  mother. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  have  a  diabetic 
.son.  Steve  has  had  juvenile  type  diabe- 
tes since  he  was  15.  He  is  now  29.  mar- 
ried, and  the  father  of  two  wonderful 
little  boys.  Diabetes  is  an  incurable 
disease.  It  causes  the  blood  sugar  to 
fluctuate  wildly,  with  terrible  long- 
term  effects  on  the  limbs  because  of 
circulation  problems,  on  the  eyes,  lead- 
ing to  blindness.  It  attacks  nearly 
every  biological  system  of  the  human 
body. 

Other  Membei's  of  this  body  have  spo- 
ken of  personal  and  family  situations— 
of  being  affected  by  Alzheimer's,  can- 
cer, spinal  cord  injuries.  Parkinson's 
and  Huntington's  diseases.  All  of  these 
afflictions  may  benefit  from  the  re- 
search that  will  be  made  possible  by 
the  availability  of  fetal  tissue. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues: 
Think  of  the  human  benefits,  the  lives 
that  may  be  lengthened  and  enriched 
by  treatments  and  cures  for  this  wide 
range  of  diseases. 

As  many  true  and  committed  sup- 
porters of  the  pro-life  position  have 
agreed— this  is  not  an  issue  of  abortion. 
It  is  an  issue  of  the  quality  and  the 
length  of  life  ioi-  many  .'Vmericans  and 
(.1    hcipc  and   prayer  for  their  families. 


Of  mothers  and  fathers  everywhere.  Re- 
member all  of  us  as  you  vote— remem- 
ber my  son.  Support  the  rule  and  sup- 
port the  NIH  reauthorization. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Madam  .Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
"from  Maryland  [Mrs.  MORELL.-^]. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  2507.  the  conference  report 
lor  the  NIH  reauthorization  bill. 

This  vote  is  critical  to  women's 
health— it  includes  a  number  of  provi- 
sions which  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
filling  the  enormous  gaps  m  research 
on  women's  health.  Many  provisions  of 
the  Women's  Health  Equity  Act  are 
part  of  the  bill,  including  the  require- 
ment that  women  and  minorities  are 
represented  in  clinical  trails.  Funding 
for  breast  and  ovarian  cancer, 
osteoporosis,  and  other  women's  dis- 
eases is  increased,  and  the  Office  of  Re- 
search on  Women's  Health  is  perma- 
nently authorized.  Legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Cancer  Registry  is 
part  of  the  conference  report. 

The  bill  also  overruns  the  ban  on  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  fetal  tissue 
transplant  research.  Fetal  tissue  re- 
search has  already  led  to  a  number  of 
medical  advances  and  is  very  promis- 
ing in  fighting  diseases  ranging  from 
Alzheimer's  and  Parkinson's  disease  to 
juvenile  diabetes,  and  leukemia. 

The  legislation  includes  important 
safeguards  to  ensure  that  any  future 
research  is  conducted  in  an  ethical 
manner.  For  example,  fetal  tissue 
could  not  be  sold  nor  could  donations 
be  targeted  to  any  particular  individ- 
ual. As  a  result  of  these  protections, 
ethical  concerns  have  been  addressed. 
A  fetal  tissue  bank,  as  proposed  by  the 
administration,  is  simply  not  adequate. 
Countless  researchers  and  other  ex- 
perts have  expressed  their  view  that  ec- 
topic pregnancies  and  spontaneous 
abortions  will  not  produce  enough 
transplantable  tissue  to  meet  the  needs 
of  researchers. 

Indeed,  former  HHS  Secretary.  Otis 
Bowen,  has  stated  that: 

A  bank  of  tissue  from  miscarriages  and  ec- 
topic pregnancies  is  medically  unworkable 
and  will  be  unable  to  provide  tissue  free  from 
infections  and  genetic  defects.  Such  tissue 
has  always  been  unaffected  by  the  ban.  but 
the  problems  of  quality  and  availability  are 
so  insurmountable  that  research  has  come  to 
a  halt.  This  political  compromise  will 
produce  no  scientific  results. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  NIH  conference 
report  is  critical  to  the  health  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  yes"  on  H.R.  2507  and 
thereby  pave  the  way  for  vital  sci- 
entific progress. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER-  Madam  Speaker, 
for  purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewomian  from  Con- 
necticut [Ms.  DeL.-M'RoI. 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
rise  m  support  of  the  rule  and  this 
morning's  bill. 
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Madam  Speaker,  this  bill  is  more 
than  legislation  that  reauthorizes  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  It  has 
the  potential  for  saving  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  peoples  lives:  men.  women, 
and  children.  It  contains  money  for 
AIDS,  for  childhood  vaccines,  for  re- 
search on  osteoporosis,  and  other  dis- 
eases. It  is  a  bill  that  will  help  us  ac- 
complish that  most  cherished  mis- 
sion—alleviating suffering  and  saving 
human  lives. 

The  provisions  for  women's  health  re- 
search are  an  important  and  integral 
part  of  this  bill.  For  years,  women's 
health  concerns  have  been  systemati- 
cally ignored  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Often  overlooked  by  researchers 
and  left  out  of  clinical  trials,  women 
are  suffering  and  dying  because  not 
enough  has  been  done  to  find  cures  or 
treatments  for  the  diseases  that  afflict 
them. 

I  know,  because  I  have  experienced 
this  neglect  first  hand.  By  chance.  I 
was  diagnosed  with  ovarian  cancer,  and 
by  luck  I  survived  a  disease  that  kills 
13.000  women  each  year.  Since  then, 
other  women  with  similar  experiences 
have  sought  me  out.  wanting  to  tell 
their  stories  and  asking  me  to  do  some- 
thing to  make  women's  health  con- 
cerns central  to  our  national  health 
care  debate. 

This  bill  takes  an  important  step  in 
making  up  for  past  neglect.  It  author- 
izes S75  million  for  basic  and  clinical 
research  on  ovarian  and  other  repro- 
ductive cancers  affecting  women,  as 
well  as  S375  million  for  breast  cancer. 

We  cannot  continue  to  ignore  the  dis- 
eases that  affect  our  women,  our 
daughters,  our  mothers.  We  must  en- 
courage the  understanding  that  the 
diseases  affecting  women  must  be  un- 
derstood, analyzed,  and  treated  with 
the  same  care  and  diligence  with  which 
we  fight  all  other  diseases.  This  bill 
helps  to  do  that.  It  puts  some  balance 
into  medical  research,  and  provides 
millions  of  American  women  with  the 
hope  that  their  medical  needs  may  be 
met. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada  [Mrs.  Vucanovich]. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Madam  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  soitow  today  because  of  provi- 
sions in  this  conference  report  which 
taint  the  authorization  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  I  have  always 
been  supportive  of  NIH  and  have  great 
respect  for  the  goals  and  efforts  of  each 
institute,  especially  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute.  1  was  pleased  that  this 
measure  authorizes  $2.2  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1993  for  NCI  and  includes  an  addi- 
tional S400  million  for  research  on 
breast,  ovarian,  and  other  important 
cancers. 

I  was  also  very  happy  that  this  legis- 
lation stresses  the  importance  of  the 
participation  of  women  m  medical  re- 
search and  believe  that  this  action  can 
only  further  our  commitment  in  find- 
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intr  a  cure  for  such  ilt'Na.->iating  dis- 
eases. As  a  breast  cancer  survivor.  I 
understand  the  special  problems  of 
women  when  faced  with  such  illnesses. 
But,  Madam  Speaker,  I  also  have  a 
responsibility  to  my  constituents  and 
to  human  life.  As  such,  I  am  appalled 
that  the  conferees  have  tainted  this 
important  legislation  by  permitting 
federally  funded  transplantation  re- 
search involving  human  subjects  to  use 
fetal  tissue  from  induced  abortions.  I 
cannot  and  will  not  support  legislation 
which  would  likely  create  a  demand  for 
aborted  babies. 

Instead,  we  have  an  alternative— a 
fetal  tissue  research  bank.  I  am  ex- 
tremely supportive  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fetal  tissue  research  bank 
which  would  use  tissue  from  ectopic 
pregnancies  and  spontaneous  abortions 
for  the  development  of  research  and 
treatments  for  various  diseases.  We 
have  already  seen  promising  results  in 
treating  Hurlers  syndrome  with  such 
tissues.  We  must  continue  to  use  this 
untapped  source  of  normal  viable  fetal 
tissue. 

Also,  I  cannot  support  legislation 
which  would  take  the  authority  from 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  an 
advisory  board,  whose  decision  may 
not  be  overturned.  Recalling  our  his- 
tory lessons,  we  know  that  this  man- 
date is  an  unconstitutional  encroach- 
ment on  the  President's  appointment 
power,  and  I  will  not  vote  for  it. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  no  on  the  conference 
report,  which  will  be  vetoed,  and  de- 
mand deletion  of  these  provisions.  Give 
us  all  a  chance  to  vote  on  a  NIH  reau- 
thorization bill  we  can  be  proud  of. 

D  1120 

Mrs.  SLAUGHTER.  Madam  Speaker, 
for  purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  ScuKUKRj 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
rise  strongly  in  support  of  this  rule. 
The  rule  is  a  pro-life  rule,  and  I  am 
proud  to  take  a  pro-life  position  on  this 
pro-life  rule. 

The  rule  provides  for  research  that 
will  help  us  attack  the  scourge  of  dia- 
betes. Parkinson's  disease.  Alzheimer's 
disease,  and  of  spinal  cord  injuries. 

The  fetal  tissue  research  helped  Dr. 
Sabin  produce  the  polio  vaccine  m  the 
early  1950's.  It  was  not  early  enough  fo»" 
me.  My  problem  came  in  the  late  1940's. 
but  it  came  in  time  to  save  hundreds,  if 
not  millions  of  kids  from  a  life  of  crip- 
pling and  disabling  disease. 

The  research  this  time  around  covers 
all  Americans,  a  major  impact  on  wom- 
en's diseases,  on  cancer. 

In  Long  Island  where  I  am  currently 
serving,  the  rate  of  breast  cancer  for 
women  is  many  times  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding areas  and  representative 
areas  across  the  country.  We  must 
know  the  hows  and  the  whys  and  the 


wherefores  of  why  breast  cancer  on 
Long  Island  is  prevalent  at  such  a  high 
incidence  level. 

We  also  attack  not  only  breast  can- 
cer but  prostate  cancer  which  afflicts 
so  many  of  the  men  among  us. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  could  go  on  and  on 
and  on.  but  truly  this  is  a  pro-life  bill, 
and  I  am  happy  to  support  it.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Porter]. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Madam  Speaker.  1 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Porter]. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Madam  Speaker.  1  sup- 
port the  conference  report  on  the  NIH 
reauthorization,  which  overturns  the 
administration  ban  on  fetal  tissue 
transplantation. 

Opponents  of  this  bill  have  gone  out 
of  their  way  to  make  this  vote  another 
referendum  on  abortion.  How  sad  for 
our  country.  Once  again,  pro-life  and 
pro-choice  come  down  to  this  lloor  to 
shout  past  each  other  without  listening 
to  each  other.  In  so  doing  today, 
caught  up  in  our  obsession  with  ex- 
tremist politics,  we  may  deprive  all 
Americans  of  potential  cures  for  diabe- 
tes. Parkinson's.  Alzheimer's,  and  per- 
haps hundreds  of  other  dreaded  dis- 
eases. 

Madam  Speaker,  we  spend  nearly  SIO 
billion  every  year  on  biomedical  re- 
search. We  ai-e  constantly  frustrated  by 
the  pace  of  progress  in  that  research. 
We  still  cannot  cure  cancer  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  diseases  that  afflict  our 
people.  But  we  are  making  spectacular 
progress  on  some  very  common  and  de- 
bilitating and  life  threatening  diseases. 
The  recent  revolution  in  molecular  bi- 
ology gives  hope  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans that  they  will  be  treated  or  cured 
of  disease  within  their  lifetimes.  Re- 
searchers are  very  near  a  cure  for  juve- 
nile diabetes.  They  are  nearing  an  ef- 
fective treatment  for  Parkinsons.  And 
they  are  making  great  progress  on  Alz- 
heimer's. 

But  now.  on  the  brink  of  almost  un- 
believable success,  after  billions  of  dol- 
lai-s  and  years  of  research,  those  who 
oppose  the  legislation  would  have  us 
throw  away  our  investment  because 
these  breakthrough  treatments  involve 
the  use  of  human  fetal  tissue  from  in- 
duced abortions— tissue  that  would 
otherwise  be  consigned  to  the  medical 
waste  heaps  of  our  Nation's  hospitals 
and  clinics. 

Pancreatic  tissue  from  a  first  tri- 
mester fetus,  when  infused  into  an  in- 
sulin-dependent diabetic.  differen- 
tiates, replaces  damaged  islet  cells. 
and  helps  regenerate  the  host  tissue. 
As  such,  this  treatment  may  provide, 
within  a  few  short  years,  a  cure  for 
millions  of  Americans  with  diabetes.  In 
addition,  fetal  tissue  is  nonimmuno 
genie  and  poses  no  risk  of  rejection  by 
the  recipient,  thereby  overcoming  one 
of  the  major  obstacles  to  any  kind  of 
transplant 


Fetal  brain  tissue  from  a  first  tri- 
mester fetus  can  be  transplanted  into 
Parkinson's  suffers.  This  tissue  regen- 
erates brain  tissue  in  the  recipient,  in- 
creases dopamine  production,  and  alle- 
viates many  of  the  worst  symptoms  of 
the  debilitating  Parkinson  s  disease 
which  robs  young  people  as  well  as  old 
of  dignity,  ability,  and  quality  of  life. 

Our  Nation's  preeminent  biomedical 
researchers  attest  to  the  value  of  this 
research  and  the  opportunities  we  are 
missing.  The  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  [NIH],  Dr.  Raub. 
told  Congress  in  1990  that  the  fetal  tis- 
sue moratorium  shut  down  promising 
research  on  Parkinson's  treatment.  Dr. 
Gorden.  the  Director  of  the  Diabetes 
Institute  told  us  that  efforts  to  develop 
substitutes  for  fetal  tissue  transplants 
were  unsuccessful.  Dr.  Goldstein,  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  on 
Neurological  Disorder  and  Stroke  told 
us  that  the  administrations  morato- 
rium slowed  progress  on  Parkinsons 
and  prohibited  further  promising  stud- 
ies. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  am  the  first  to  ac- 
knowledge the  ethical  implications  of 
transplanting  tissue  from  one  individ- 
ual to  another,  and  the  particular  dif- 
ficulties involved  with  fetal  tissue.  On 
the  Labor.  HHS,  and  Education  Sub- 
committee of  Appropriations,  we  deal 
with  these  and  the  myriad  other  ethi- 
cal dilemmas  of  biomedical  research 
every  day. 

This  bill  contains  comprehensive 
safeguards  to  prevent  researchers  from 
encouraging  abortions  for  any  reason. 
The  decision  to  donate  fetal  tissue  for 
research  must  be  made  after,  and  com-- 
pletely  separate  from,  the  decision  to 
have  an  abortion.  Neither  the  woman 
nor  the  physician  may  alt,er  any  condi- 
tion of  the  abortion,  including  timing, 
as  a  result  of  their  decision  to  donate 
tissue.  The  specter  raised  by  opponents 
of  fetus-farms  is  wholesale  invention 
and  fantasy. 

Women  cannot  direct  the  tis.sue  to  a 
specific  donor  or  even  know  the  iden- 
tity of  the  eventual  recipient.  No  one 
may  sell  or  purchase  fetal  tissue,  re- 
searchers and  physicians  must  disclose 
any  potential  financial  interest — such 
as  the  development  of  marketable  cell 
lines — to  the  donor,  and  researchers 
must  acknowledge  in  writing  that  do- 
nated tissue  may  result  from  an  in- 
duced abortion.  At  no  point  may  the 
decision  to  donate  tissue  intrude  upon, 
or  mingle  with,  in  any  way,  the  deci- 
sion to  abort. 

Some  critics  have  suggested  that  this 
legislation  may  encourage  women  to 
seek  second  or  third  trimester  abor- 
tions. But  researchers  universally  ac- 
knowledge that  fetal  tissue  is  not  use- 
ful for  transplantation  beyond  the  first 
trimester.  Undifferentiated  tissue  from 
the  8th  through  the  12th  week  of  preg- 
nancy is  usable.  Beyond  that,  the  tis- 
sue matures,  losing  the  properties  that 
benefit  recipients. 


The  aiimini.stration  makes  mui.h  of 
lis  recent  decision  to  establish  a  fetal 
tissue  bank  to  receive  donations  from 
spontaneous  abortions,  stillbirths,  and 
ectopic  pregnancies.  But  every  serious 
researcher  knows  the  bank  is  a  non- 
starter.  Spontaneous  abortions,  by 
their  nature,  do  not  occur  in  health 
care  settings  where  the  tissue  may  be 
adequately  preserved  for  research  pur- 
poses. Ectopic  pregnancies  are.  by  their 
nature,  abnormal  occurrences  and  rare- 
ly yield  tissue  that  may  be  used  for  re- 
search purposes,  let  alone  for  trans- 
plantation into  humans.  Stillbirths 
occur  late  in  pregnancy,  after  tissue 
has  differentiated  and  is  therefore  of 
little  use  to  researchers. 

President  Reagan's  Secretary  of 
HHS.  the  Honorable  Otis  Bowen.  M.D.. 
recently  emerged  from  private  life  to 
denounce  the  establishment  of  the  fetal 
tissue  bank  as  a  "political  compromise 
[that]  will  produce  no  scientific  re- 
sults." Dr.  Bowen  is  just  one  prominent 
example  of  the  many  pro-life  and  pro- 
research  individuals  who  support  this 
legislation. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  use  of  human 
fetal  tissue  in  research  is  obviously  an 
issue  that  involves  abortion.  But  it  is 
not  about  abortion.  This  bill  includes 
safeguards  that  clearly  separate  the  de- 
cision to  abort  from  the  decision  to  do- 
nate. It  forthrightly  addresses  the  myr- 
iad ethical  implications  raised  by  fetal 
tissue  transplantation  and  ensure  that 
this  legislation  will  in  no  way  encour- 
age abortion. 

I  believe  that  there  is  room  for  pro- 
life,  pro-choice,  and  pro-research  with- 
in this  bill.  By  defeating  this  bill,  you 
will  not  reduce  abortions.  You  will  not 
limit  access  to  or  availability  of  abor- 
tions. You  will  ensure  that  tissue  that 
might  otherwise  be  used  to  benefit  so- 
ciety will  be  tossed  on  the  medical 
waste  heap.  And  in  so  doing,  you  will 
destroy  the  hope  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  suffer  from  potentially  cur- 
able and  treatable  disease. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  ask  every  Member 
of  this  House  to  vote  for  this  bill. 

D  1130 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe]. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Madam  Speaker,  today 
there  is  a  great  deal  at  stake  with  the 
NIH  conference  report.  That  is  why  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  rule.  This  bill 
represents  no  less  than  the  Federal 
Government's  long  overdue  realization 
that  women's  health  and  women's  lives 
matter.  Your  vote  today  on  this  legis- 
lation will  determine  whether  or  not 
you  think  women's  health  issues  are 
important  enough  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  NIH  research  agenda, 
whether  or  not  women's  health  issues 
are  important  enough  to  be  part  of  per- 
manent statute  so  that  it  reflects  an 
ongoing  commitment,  or  that  it  is  not 
important  enough  and  it  is  relegated  to 


a  future  of  uncertainty,  subject  to 
chang-e.  depending  on  the  priorities  and 
the  inclination  of  whoever  might  be 
the  Director  of  NIH.  and  currently  we 
have  an  outstanding  Director,  but  that 
always  can  change  sometime  in  the  fu- 
ture, or  the  (iiscrelion  of  those  who  are 
in  chartre  of  research  at  NIH.  or  subject 
obviously  to  the  annual  appiopriations 
process  as  well. 

If  you  think  that  is  not  so.  then  why 
is  it  that  the  NIH  ignored  its  own  pol- 
icy, its  own  internal  policy  that  re- 
quire women  to  be  part  of  the  clinical 
study  trials?  It  is  because  it  had  the 
flexibility  and  the  option  to  do  so. 

Now,  I  know  the  administration  has 
described  this  legislation  as  being 
micromanagement  and  unnecessary 
with  respect  to  women's  health  issues. 
but  let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the 
provisions  as  to  why  they  are  included 
in  this  legislation. 

This  legislation  includes  a  permanent 
Office  of  Research  on  Women's  Health. 
as  well  as  mandating  the  policy  that 
women  be  included  in  the  clinical 
study  trials. 

Why'.'  Because  If  we  do  not  do  so, 
sometime  down  the  road  that  office 
and  that  policy  can  be  removed  if  it  is 
not  part  of  permanent  statute. 

The  legislation  also  would  require  in- 
formation available  to  women  about 
women's  health  and  about  what  clini- 
cal trials  exist  for  women.  No  such 
clinical  trials  data  bank  or  clearing- 
house exists  at  the  NIH. 

In  addition,  there  are  provisions  in 
this  legislation  that  expand  signifi- 
cantly the  research  on  breast,  cervical 
and  ovarian  cancer,  as  well  as 
osteoporosis. 

Why'.'  Because  we  are  attempting  to 
make  up  for  an  egregious  past. 

I  think  we  all  know  about  the  history 
of  the  NIH  apathy  and  neglect  with  re- 
spect to  these  issues  in  the  past  and  we 
are  trying  to  make  up  for  decades  of 
that  neglect  and  inattention  to  these 
issues. 

The  NIH  bill  establishes  an  OB-GYN 
research  program  at  NIH.  No  separate 
gynecological  research  program  exists 
at  NIH.  although  they  have  expanded 
the  number  of  gynecologists  who  are 
doing  reseai'ch  there.  Up  until  a  couple 
years  ago,  there  were  only  three  gyne- 
cologists at  NIH. 

The  NIH  bill  requires  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  program  of  cancer 
registries  in  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  and  a  study  to  determine  fac- 
tors contributing  to  the  elevated 
breast  cancer  rates  in  some  States. 

Why?  Because  there  is  currently  no 
such  study. 

The  NIH  bill  requires  the  establish- 
ment of  a  study  on  adolescent  health. 
an  area  identified  by  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  as  one  which 
needs  more  research.  There  is  cur- 
rently no  such  study. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  hope  today  that. 
we  will  not  make  women's  health  is- 


sues a  medical  afterthought  and  to 
make  sure  that  it  is  no  longer  a  miss- 
ing page  ;n  America's  medical  tevt- 
book. 

Madam  SpeaKer,  there  :s  a  great  deai  at 
stake  in  the  NIH  conterence  report,  "his  bill 
represents  no  'ess  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's long  overdue  realization  that  women's 
Health  ana  women's  lives  matter.  And  your 
vole  today  will  determine  whether  women  will, 
in  lact,  become  an  mtegrai  pah  o*  tne  N'H  re- 
search agenda. 

Up  until  this  point.  American  women  have 
had  to  rely  on  the  short-term  appropriations 
process  and  the  discretion  ot  an  appointed  Di- 
rector cl  the  National  institutes  d  Health  for 
research  on  diseases  primarily  attecting  inem. 
Bui  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  alarming  rates 
of  breast  cancer,  osteoporosis,  and  other  re- 
productive diseases  to  dete^'mine  ;^a!  'his  pol- 
icy— or  lack  of  policy — has  'ailed 

\^'s  .nfamous  history  o'  apathy  ano  ne- 
gieci  v.'ith  respect  to  women's  health  teiis  us 
unequivocally  that  a  section  m  the  NilH  reau- 
thorization on  women's  health  is  not  only  justi- 
fied, but  absolutely  necessa^  yeomen's 
health  must  be  a  permanent  comoonent  of 
NiH's  research  agenda. 

Madam  Speaker,  today  we  nave  tne  oppor- 
tunity to  make  this  long-term  comm  iment  to 
improving  women's  health  by  supporting  the 
NIH  reauthorization  bill.  This  conference  report 
contains  numerous  provisions  that  have  been 
a  top  priority  of  the  congressional  caucus  for 
women's  issues,  which  1  cochair  along  with 
the  gentlelady  from  Colorado.  H.R,  2507  per- 
manently authorizes  the  Office  of  Research  on 
Women's  Health  that  was  established  by  NIH 
in  1990.  The  mam  purpose  of  this  office  is  to 
oversee  and  coordinate  efforts  to  improve  the 
previous  overlooked  women's  health  research 
at  NIH. 

In  addition,  the  office  will  work  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  evalu- 
ate and  increase  the  representation  of  women 
among  senior  physicians  and  scientists.  The 
lack  of  women  in  high  ranking  positions  at  NIH 
has  been  one  of  the  root  causes  of  NIH's  his- 
toric myopia  toward  women's  health.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  history,  this  essential  office  must  be 
permanent,  and  not  subject  to  erratic,  unpre- 
dictable appropriations  funding. 

The  conference  report  also  codifies  NIH's 
policy  that  requires  the  inclusion  of  women 
and  minorities  in  clinical  research  trials,  where 
appropriate. 

By  now,  I  am  sure  that  most  of  you  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  past  egregious  omissions  of 
women  in  research  trials  at  NIH.  You  may  re- 
call that  the  breakthrough  finding  of  the  Physi- 
cian's Health  Study  that  established  the  con- 
nection between  aspirin  and  coronary  disease 
prevention  couldn't  be  applied  to  women — be- 
cause the  study  looked  at  22.071  men  and  no 
women.  That  is  in  spite  ot  the  fact  that  heart 
disease  is  the  leading  cause  of  death  for 
women  over  age  60.  The  result  :s  that  aspinn 
might  be  effective  for  women  also,  but  tne  lack 
of  data  keeps  it  as  speculation 

Finally,  the  authorized  funding  eveis  ;'^  the 
conference  report  for  research  on  devastating 
diseases  iiKe  oreast  cancer,  ovarian  cancer 
and  osteoporosis  will  begin  to  temper  the 
enormous  legacy  of  neglect  that  worr,er  s 
health  has  confronted 
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Madam  Speaker,  policy  changes  are  the 
only  lasting  way  to  maintain  the  pace  of 
progress  we  have  recently  established  on 
women's  health  The  NIH  reauthorization  gives 
us  a  vehicle  to  revise  our  priorities  and  once 
and  for  all  place  women  on  equal  footing  with 
men  in  our  health  research  system,  I  urge  you 
to  vote  in  favor  of  the  conference  report. 

M.tvt.ini  Spciki'f.  I  iiuiuile  the  follow- 
inx  iiiatcn.il  from  the  congressional 
caucus  tor  women's  issues: 
Congressional  CAircus  for  Wo.mes's  Issies 
The  National  Institutes  of  Health  Reau- 
thorization Bill.  H.R.  2307,  includes  a  numiier 
of  provisions  from  the  Women's  Health  Eq- 
uity Act.  These  provisions  are  not  unneces- 
sary as  claimed  by  NIH  Director  Bernadine 
Healy. 

The  NIH  bill  permanently  established  the 
Office  of  Women's  Health  Research  and  the 
requirement  which  mandates  the  inclusion  of 
women  In  clinical  trials. 

The  NIH  established  this  office  and  the 
clinical  trials  policy  only  in  response  to  the 
Introduction  of  the  Women's  Health  Equity 
Act  (which  is  now  part  of  H.R  2507).  These 
changes  at  NIH  can  disappear  as  quickly  as 
they  appeared. 

The  NIH  bill  would  make  information 
available  to  women  about  women's  health 
and  about  what  clinical  trials  exist  for 
women  to  enroll  in.  Women  need  access  to 
information  and  research. 

No  such  clinical  trials  data  ban  and  clear- 
inghouse  exist  at  NIH. 

The  NIH  bill  would  allow  for  fruidance  by 
an  outside  advisory  committee  made  up  of 
non-government  scientists  and  physicians 
who  specialize  In  women's  health. 

The  administration  considers  such  public 
input  and  oversight  ■'micromanagement". 

The  NIH  bill  establishes  an  ob-gyn  re- 
search at  NIH. 

No  separate  K.vnecologlcal  research  pro- 
gram exists  at  NIH.  although  they  have  ex- 
panded the  number  of  gynecologists  working 
at  NIH  in  response  to  the  Women's  Health 
Equity  Act. 

The  NIH  bill  requires  the  establishment  ol' 
a    national    program    of    cancer    registries 
through  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  and 
a  study  to  determine  factors  contributing  to 
the    elevated    breast   cancer    rate    in    some 
states. 
There  Is  currently  no  such  study. 
The  NIH  bill  requires  the  establishment  of 
a  study  on  adolescent  health,  an  area  identi- 
fied by  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment, 
as  one  which  needs  more  research. 
There  is  currently  no  such  study. 
The   NIH   bill   establishes  5  contraceptive 
and  infertility  research  centers  in  the  extra- 
mural program  6f  NIH  to  compensate  for  the 
lack  of  research  at  NIH  on  contraception  and 
infertility. 

The  NIH  established  4  of  these  centers  in 
response  to  the  Women's  Health  Equity  Act. 
These  centers  and  this  area  of  research  could 
disappear  as  quickl.v  as  they  appeared. 

Other  provisions  in  the  bill  expand  ongoing 
research  areas  in  such  critical  areas  as 
breast  cancer,  ovarian  cancer,  and 
osteoporosis.  These  areas  have  not  received  a 
high  enough  priority  at  NIH  in  the  past  and 
need  increased  research  to  make  up  for  lost 
time  and  effort 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Madam  Speaker, 
for  purposes  of  debate  onl.y,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Sanders]. 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 
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.Madam  .Speaker,  the  headhne  in  this 
New  York  Times  ad  for  an  article  in 
this  month's  Readers  Digest  says  it 
all.  "The  Cancer  Weapon  America 
Needs  Most."  and  that  is  exactly  what 
we  are  voting  upon  today  when  we  ap- 
prove the  Cancer  Registries  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1992.  which  is  included  in 
this  NIH  authorization.  This  is  a  bill 
which  I  introduced  in  the  House  several 
months  ago  and  Senator  PATRICK 
Leahy  of  Vermont  introduced  in  the 
Senate. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  NIH  legislation, 
in  addition  to  putting  some  $300  mil- 
lion into  breast  cancer  research,  re- 
search which  is  long  overdue,  will  also 
establish,  for  the  first  time,  a  national 
system  of  statewide  cancer  registries. 
These  registries  collect  data,  presently 
lacking  in  over  half  our  States,  includ- 
ing my  own  State  of  Vermont,  which  is 
used  to  track  cancer  clusters  and  iden- 
tify environmental  causes  of  cancer. 
This  bill  would  also  establish  a  study 
of  the  alarmingly  high  rate  of  breast 
cancer  mortality  in  New  England  and 
the  mid-Atlantic  States. 

Madam  Speaker.  Dr.  John  Healey. 
chief  of  orthopedic  surgery  at  the 
Sloan-Kettering  Cancer  Center  in  New 
York,  describes  in  his  Reader's  Digest 
article  how  an  effective  cancer  registry 
in  California  saved  thousands  of  women 
there  when  their  registry  picked  up  on 
a  50-percent  increase  in  uterine  cancer 
in  the  San  Francisco  area  in  the  early 
1970s— an  increase  which  was  later 
found  to  be  caused  by  the  use  of  too 
high  doses  of  estrogen  to  treat  symp- 
toms of  menopause.  Dr.  Healy  writes: 

Why  does  the  Untied  St.ites  lag  behind 
many  other  Western  nations  in  gathering 
cancer  data  that  could  save  thousands  of 
lives  and  billions  of  dollars? 

Well.  I  do  not  know  why.  but  today  I 
hope  we  are  going  to  end  that  lag.  and 
we  are  going  to  go  forward  and  develop 
the  best  national  system  of  cancer  reg- 
istries that  exists  in  this  world.  And 
when  we  do.  we  are  going  to  have  much 
needed  information  that  we  do  not 
have  today  as  to  who  gets  cancer, 
where  they  live,  where  they  work,  what 
drugs  they  take,  the  effectiveness  of 
their  treatment.  And  when  we  have  all 
that  information  we  are  going  to  know 
a  lot  more  about  cancer,  we  are  going 
to  strike  a  real  blow  for  cancer  preven- 
tion, and  we  are  going  to  save  a  whole 
lot  of  suffering. 

Lastly.  Madam  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  thousands  of  m.v  fellow  Ver- 
monters.  led  by  JoAnna  Rathgeb  and 
Virginia  Soffa.  whose  concern  about 
the  lack  of  strong  Federal  action  in  the 
area  of  cancer  prevention  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  creation  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  include  the  article 
from  the  Reader's  Digest.  "The  Cancer 
Weapon  America  Needs  Most." 
The  Canceh  Weapon  a.verica  Needs  Most 

(By  John  H.  Healey.  M.D.i 
Donald  Austin  was  astonished  by  what  he 
saw  that  day  in  1975.  As  chief  of  the  Califor- 


nia cancer  registry.  .Austin  directed  cr  •  : 
the  largest  storehouses  of  local  cancer  -".i 
tistlcs  in  the  world,  and  researchers  fre 
quently  consulted  him  about  the  incidence  o! 
the  disease  in  the  San  Francisco  area. 

On  this  afternoon.  Austin  had  been  askn! 
for  a  tally  of  all  cases  of  breast,  uterini'   ■. : 
ovarian   cancer    As   his  eyes   skimmed    •    ■ 
computer  printout,  he  was  startled  by  a    : 
lurbing  trend:  year  by  year,  cases  of  ut'  :   :  ■ 
cancer  were  climbing  dramatically. 

Austin  found  that  since  1969,  uterine  can 
cer  in  the  Bay  Area  had  risen  by  50  percent 
Worse,   the   incidence  among   women  aee  bO 
and  over  from  affluent   Marin   County    r.  i  ; 
doubled    Why  were  these  well-off  woni'  ■ 
greater  risk'.' 

It  didn't  take  long  to  finger  a  possible  cul 
prit.  Between  1965  and  1975,  prescriptions  o: 
estrogen  — the  honnone  u.sed  to  treat  symp 
toms  of  menopause— had  tripled  nationwide 
Large  doses  (far  larger  than  are  prescribe; 
today  I  were  being  given,  mostly  to  affluen; 
women  over  50 

Many  in  the  medical  profession  doubtei! 
the  link.  To  them,  estrogen  was  a  wonde: 
drug  But  to  be  safe,  the  Food  and  Drug  Aii 
ministration  advised  that  women  receivi- 
only  the  smallest  prjssible  dose  and  the  doi, 
tors  tialancc  its  effects  with  the  hormon. 
progesterone.  Within  three  yeai-s,  the  rate  o: 
uterine  cancer  returned  to  normal.  Thank- 
to  a  good  cancer  registr.v.  at  least  300C 
women  a  year— in  California  alone — an 
spared. 

With  no  cancer  registry  at  their  disposal 
Massachusetts  health  officials  were  bafflei! 
l)y  a  sudden  epidemic  of  cancer  in  Woburn.  a 
Boston  suburb.  Only  days  after  .Anne  Ander 
son's  3'v-year-old  son.  Jimmy,  was  found  U 
have  leukemia,  she  learned  that  two  othe: 
neighborhood  children  also  had  the  disease 
Then  a  fourth  case  cropped  up.  And  when  An 
derson  brought  Jimmy   to  Boston's  Massa 
chusettp  General  Hospital!  for  treatment,  shr 
was    amazed    to   see    a    number   of   familia; 
Wobui-n   fates   in   the   waiting   room.   CouM 
there  ije  someihmc  in  Woburn  that's  givint; 
leukemia  to  our  children','  she  wondered. 

By  October  1979,  Anderson  and  her  pastor 
the  Rev.  Bruce  A.  Young,  had  ti-acked  dow; 
12  leukemia  cases  in  Woburn —double  thi 
normal  incidence.  That  same  year,  state  en 
vironmental  engineer  Richard  Chalpin  sus 
peeled  that  toxic  chemicals  illegally  dumpei; 
in  Woburn  had  made  their  way  into  thi 
water  supply.  He  checked  two  municlpa: 
wells  and  discovered  dangerously  high  level.- 
of  an  industrial  solvent.  Then  Harvard  pro 
fessors  Marvin  Zelen  and  Steve  Lagako.- 
found  that,  on  average,  the  children  with 
leukemia  had  consumed  twice  as  much  con 
Uiminated  water  as  other  Woburn  youngster.- 
had 

Jimmy  Anderson  died  in  1981.  hut  hi.- 
mother  was  determined  to  help  other  kids 
Thai's  when  she  and  Bruce  Young  helped  per- 
suade the  Massachusetts  legislature  to  cre- 
ate a  cancer  registry.  Clusters  of  the  disease 
are  now  detected  long  before  they  become  at 
widespread  as  the  tragic  Woburn  cases. 

These  two  battles  in  the  war  against  can 
cer   illustrate   how   vital   statistics   can   be 
Ideally,  researchers  should  be  able  to  gather 
intelligence  on  all  forms  of  cancer,  not  only 
because  the  disease  is  so  widespread  lone  in 
three   Americans  are  expected   to  contract 
some  type  of  it  in  their  lifetime)  but  also  be 
cause  it  is  infinitely  complicated.  It  c(  :■  ■ 
in  dozens  of  different  forms,  and  each  cai:  <■: 
can  have  many  causes— some  inborn,  others 
environmental     There    are    also    dozens    of 
ways  to  treat  the  disease.  To  battle  such  a 
beast,  researchers  need  an  exact  statistical 
profile. 


Hut  many  part.-;  oi  the  United  States  lack 
s u(  h  information  Ten  states  have  no  cancer 
ret'i.'itries,  .Most  of  the  others  do  not  record 
a.i  leases  within  their  borders.  And  more 
than  a  third  fail  to  record  how  patients  are 
'.realed  or  whether  they  have  been  cured. 

Back  m  the  1930s  and  1940s,  many  states 
pas,sp(l  laws  requiring  health  officials  to  keep 
•.  r.'n  k  of  cancer.  But  in  almost  every  case. 
•r.cse  laws  went  unfunded.  (The  notable  ex- 
•  ep'ion  was  Conneiticut.  which  has  operated 
.1  model  registry  since  1935.) 

Th-i.,  ;n  the  early  1970s,  the  National  Can- 
Li.T  Inttiiute  liegan  keeping  accurate  records 
for  cancer  patients  in  five  states  (Hawaii, 
Utah.  New  Mexico,  Iowa  and  Connecticut) 
and  four  metropolitan  areas  (Detroit,  At- 
lanta, San  F'rantisco  and  Seattle).  These 
.SEER  (Surveillance,  Epidemiology  and  End 
Results)  registries  cover  roughly  ten  percent 
of  the  nation's  population.  They  are  useful 
for  making  broad  estimates  of  cancer  rates. 
But  because  the  registries  ignore  90  percent 
of  the  population,  they  miss  smaller  trends 
such  as  the  leukemia  outbreak  in  Woburn. 

Three  years  ago,  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons,  with  the  help  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  started  a  second  national 
registry,  the  National  Cancer  Data  Base,  to 
track  how  well  different  treatments  work. 
The  data  base  covers  only  30  percent  of  all 
'  ancer  patients  and  misses  victims  cared  for 
lutside  hospitals  or  in  hospitals  without  reg- 
istries. 

Gilbert  H.  Friedell.  director  of  Kentucky's 
state  registry,  uncovered  exactly  the  kind  of 
problem  that  neither  SEER  nor  the  National 
Cancer  Data  Base  would  have  picked  up. 
While  reviewing  state  st,atistics.  he  noticed 
'hat  women  in  Kentucky's  poverty-stricken 
.Appalachian  areas  were  dying  of  cervical 
.  ancer  at  twice  the  national  rate.  Friedell 
found  that  many  women  there  were  unaware 
of  the  importance  of  regular  pap  smears. 
which  can  detect  cervical  cancer  when  it  is 
still  curable.  Kentucky  officials  have  estab- 
lished a  community  outreach  program  to 
1  orrect  the  problem. 

Even  if  SEER  and  the  National  Cancer 
Data  Base  kept  track  of  more  cancer  pa- 
tients, they  are  not  geared  to  spot  local 
trends.  By  contrast,  a  good  state  registry 
ran  identify  dozens  of  cancer  clusters  every 
year.  Even  when  a  cluster  cannot  be  linked 
to  some  special  circumstance,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  public  understand  the  situa- 
tion. 

Consider  the  1990  scare  in  Taylorville.  111., 
where  neuroblastoma,  a  rare  cancer  of  the 
nervous  system,  had  stricken  three  infants. 
Such  a  rate  was  several  times  the  expected 
incidence,  and  parents  suspected  the  chil- 
dren had  been  harmed  before  birth  by  con- 
taminants their  mothers  inhaled  from  a 
toxic-waste  site.  After  extensive  interviews, 
however,  the  Illinois  Stale  Cancer  Registry 
determined  none  of  the  mothers  had  been  at 
the  site,  and  careful  monitoring  showed  that 
no  contaminants  had  made  their  way  to  the 
outside  air.  The  town  of  Taylorville  heaved  a 
sigh  of  relief, 

.As  important  as  the  need  for  good  reg- 
istries is  the  need  for  uniform  statistics-.  Un- 
less data  from  ail  50  states  can  be  tallied,  we 
cannot  get  detailed  pictures  of  rare  cancers. 

Consider  osteogenic  sarcoma,  or  bone  can- 
cer Even  at  major  facilities  like  New  York 
Cay's  Memorial  Sloan-Kettering  Cancer 
Center,  we  cannot  collect  enough  data  to  de- 
lect broad  trends  in  the  disease.  But  in  Swe- 
den, which  operates  an  excellent  cancer  data 
base,  orthopedists  recently  discovered  that 
the  mean  age  of  people  afflicted  with  bone 
cancer— generally    considered    a    disease    of 


growing  bones— has  gradually  been  increas- 
ing. Perhaps,  then,  we  should  be  watching 
for  a  second  variety  of  osteogenic  sarcoma, 
caused  by  different  genetic  mechanisms  than 
in  the  younger  person's  form  of  the  disease. 
If  we  could  track  the  cancer's  path  through 
the  entire  U,S.  population,  who  know.s  what 
we  might  learn? 

I  would  also  be  useful  to  track  the  rare 
side  effects  people  experience  from  cancer 
therapies.  Some  reactions,  such  as  the  minor 
brain  damage  that  can  develop  in  leukemia 
patients  who  have  received  whcle  brain  radi- 
ation, occur  many  years  after  the  patient  is 
treated.  So  unless  all  cancer  victims  are  fol- 
lowed for  their  entire  lives,  we  cannot  study 
these  debilitating  side  effects  and  develop  al- 
ternative therapies. 

Why  does  the  United  States  lag  behind 
many  other  Western  nations  in  gathering 
cancer  data  that  could  save  thousands  of 
lives  and  billions  of  dollars?  Perhaps  policy 
makers  have  always  assumed  thai  money  is 
best  spent  on  research  and  patient  care. 
Record-keeping  pays  off  only  well  into  the 
future,  after  data  have  been  collected  long 
enough  to  reveal  trends.  Thus  we  tend  to 
gamble  it  wont  be  necessary. 

Treating  an  advanced  case  of  breast  can- 
cer, for  example,  may  cost  S60.000  more  than 
treating  a  case  detected  early.  Good  reg- 
istries could  save  these  costs  by  pinpointing 
areas  where  women  are  not  getting  mammo- 
grams or  performing  self-examinations. 

Although  not  as  glamorous,  cancer  tabula- 
tion can  be  more  important  in  the  fight 
against  cancer  than  performing  an  intricate 
operation  or  an  elegant  experiment.  A  net- 
work of  cancer  registries  can  be  our  most  po- 
tent new  weapon  against  the  disease. 

The  Cancer  Registries  Amendment  Act  of 
1992  could  solve  this  problem  by  enabling 
each  state  to  have  a  registry  operating  under 
uniform  standards  Cost  to  federal  taxpayers 
would  i-un  about  $30  million. 

The  Cancer  Registries  Act— and  funding  to 
support  it — is  needed  now.  Please  write  your 
Senators  and  your  Representative  to  urge 
creation  of  uniform  registries. 

People  do  not  naturally  rall.v  round  a 
cause  like  cancer  recordkeeping  because  no 
one  can  point  to  victims  who  will  suffer 
without  it.  Rather,  it  is  our  larger  under- 
standing of  cancer  that  suffers.  And  thus,  we 
are  all  victims, 

Mr.  SOLOMON,  .Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  H'i'DE]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Madam  Speaker,  I  have 
heard  this  called  a  pro-life  bill.  Whose 
life?  The  one  life  always  overlooked  is 
that  of  the  unborn.  That  life  does  not 
seem  to  count. 

Nobody  opposes  fetal  research,  and  to 
list  all  the  diseases  that  are  subject  to 
research  is  interesting  and  instructive, 
but  it  does  not  advance  this  debate. 

The  cjuestion  is.  do  we  need  to  use 
fetal  tissue  from  induced— that  is  in- 
tentional abortions— to  conduct  our 
fetal  research? 

Well,  the  President  has  created  a 
fetal  tissue  bank  and  registry. 

Now.  I  have  heard  from  very  well- 
meaning  people  quotations  that  deni- 
grate the  existence  of  that  fetal  bank 
and  registry. 

May  I  simply  say  that  I  guess  as  in 
any  controverted  issue,  you  pay  your 
money  and  you  take  your  choice.  There 
aro  experts  on  both  side.^.  but  I  think 
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you  ought  to  know  there  are  some 
pretty  good  people  who  think  the  fetal 
tissue  bank  ought  to  be  given  a  chance 
to  work.  For  example.  Bernadine 
Healy,  M,D,.  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  says  this: 

In  terms  of  the  Fetal  Tissue  Bank  I  can 
state  unequivocally  as  a  physician  and  sci- 
entist that  this  approach  :s  feasible  and 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  prove  its  effi- 
cacy. I  believe  such  a  Bank  with  an  estab- 
lished and  NIH  funded  tissue  procurement  ef- 
fort will  provide  a  means  to  continue  the 
transplantation  research  effort. 

Now,  here  are  some  doctors  from  the 
UCLA  School  of  Medicine: 

Your  Executive  Order  to  the  President 
would  allow  fetal  tissue  transplantation  re- 
search to  proceed  without  engaging  in  the 
abortion  debate. 

Substantial  evidence  exists  that  sponta- 
neous abortions  are  an  acceptable  source  of 
fetal  tissue  for  transplantation  because  the 
tissue  will  be  cryo-preserved  and  bank  safe- 
guards can  be  established  to  screen  for  infec- 
tion, which  is  necessary  regardless  of  the 
source  of  the  tissue. 

And  on  and  on  and  on. 
D  1140 

Distingruished  doctors,  teachers  in 
medical  schools,  and  professors  and 
writers;  so  please  do  not  say  it  will  not 
work,  do  not  say  it  is  a  nonstarter. 
Give  it  a  chance. 

Y'ou  know,  if  you  think  abortion  is  a 
good  thing,  then  .you  ought  to  support 
this  bill.  But  if  you  think  abortion  is  a 
bad  thing,  that  it  is  taking  an  inno- 
cent, inconvenient  life  for  whatever 
reason,  then  you  should  think  twice 
about  harvesting  babies,  taking  invol- 
untarily their  organs  for  research. 

Now.  the  reason  this  bill  is  offered 
today  is  to  reverse  the  historical 
abuses  by  science  of  fetal  research. 

What  would  you  think  of  an  experi- 
ment such  as  severing  the  heads  from 
recently  aborted,  but  still  living,  late- 
term  children  and  keeping  their  brains 
alive  in  aquariums?  Does  that  sound 
Frankensteinish.  ghoulish,  and  grisly? 
Well,  it  is  documented;  it  was  done. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Obstetricians  and  Gyne- 
cologists, which  once  gave  its  founda- 
tion prize  to  an  experiment  in  which 
eight  living,  aborted  children,  one  as 
old  as  6'"2  months,  were  hooked  up  to 
an  artificial  placenta  in  tanks  of  salt- 
water and  eventually  allowed  to  suf- 
focate while  under  observation. 

Now.  those  are  the  kinds  of  things 
that  brought  about  the  moratorium  on 
induced  abortions  for  fetal  research. 
And  if  you  want  to  go  back  to  those 
things,  if  you  think  scientists  are  not 
above  that,  then  you  go  ahead  and  do 
it. 

Look,  we  can  have  the  research:  at 
the  same  time  we  can  respect  the  value 
and  the  dignity  of  our  children  waiting 
to  be  born,  by  not  treating  them  as 
things  to  be  harvested  and  cannibahzed 
for  their  parts. 

When  you  donate  an  organ,  you  do  it 
knowingly,    Wh^n    you    are    fetally    re- 
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searchc-d.  you  have  no  voice  in  what  i^ 
goint?  on.  No  one  with  a  conscience 
.sliiiiiii  lend  support  for  such  an  abusive 

ANNOUNCEMKNT  BV  THK  SI'KAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Unsoeld).  The  Chair  will  remind  visi- 
tors in  the  gallery  that  displays  of 
emotion  are  not  acceptable  under  the 
House  rules 

Ms.  SLAUGHTKK  Madam  Speaker, 
for  purposes  of  debate.  I  yield  2'2  min- 
utes to  the  M^entleman  from  Geori?ia 
[Mr.  Rowland). 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
want  to  speak  to  the  practicality  of  the 
proposed  bank  using  spontaneous  abor- 
tion products  of  conception  and  ectopic 
pregnancies  for  that  purpose.  I  do  not 
know  who  thought  up  this  idea,  but  I 
can  tell  you  as  a  person  who  practiced 
medicine  for  over  30  year.s  and  who  at- 
tended many  patients  with  abortion 
and  ectopic  pregnancies,  it  is  not  priic- 
tlcal.  It  simply  will  not  work. 

Up  to  60  percent  of  spontaneous  abor- 
tions come  about  because  of  chromo 
somal  abnormalities.  It  Is  the  natural 
rejection    of    that    pregnancy    by    the 
bod.v  because  it  is  abnormally  formtnl. 

The  tissue  is  not  viable  in  thch"  in- 
stances. The  fetus  may  even  bo  al'.nent 
The  fetus  may  be  infected.  It  is  dimply 
not  usable  under  those  circu' 

There  would  not  be  the  kir  ue 

available  that  is  needed  for  this  t.vpe  of 
research. 

With  reference  to  ectopic  pregnancy, 
the  person  is  bleeding  internally.  All 
efforts  are  made  to  slop  that  bleeding. 
It  usually  lakes  place  in  the  fir.st  4 
weeks  of  pregnancy.  No  attempt  can  be 
made  to  try  to  extract  the  bmatl 
amount  of  tissue  for  future  use  All  at 
tempts  have  to  be  applied  to  trying  to 
save  the  life  of  that  individual  who  id 
bleeding  to  death. 

So.  it  is  not  practical  to  try  to  have 
a   tissue   bank   using  the   products   of 

conception  from  spor* :-;  abortions 

or  from  ectopic  prtn  I  can  tell 

you  from  experience  it  ju^t  will  not 
work 

Mr     SOLOMON.    .M.ulam    - 
yield   5   minutes    to   the   <li. 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Chkis 
Smith. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jeisey  Madam 
Speaker,  earlier  In  today's  debate,  the 
gentlelady  from  Maryland  {Mrs. 
MORELLA)  suggested  that  there 
wouldn't  be  enough  fetal  brains,  livers, 
and  other  organs  available  for  research 
if  the  Bush  moratorium  on  using  baby 
parts  obtained  from  induced  abortion 
remained  in  place. 

Madam  Speaker,  that  assertion  sim- 
ply doesn't  stand  up  to  serious  scru- 
tiny. 

Dr.  Bernadine  Healy  stated  in  a  let- 
ter that  •unequivocally  as  a  physician 
and  a  scientist  "  the  President's  tissue 
bank  is  "highly  feasible." 

In  a  letter  dated  May  27,  Dr  Healy 
wrote: 


Nlll    firt.-i    t-'refj    i^iiai^f,.]    Llilw^^fi    Wif    i'jt-:*i- 

dent's  executive  order  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fetal  tissue  bank.  An  aggressive 
approach  to  identifying  and  collecting  fetal 
tissue  from  ectopic  and  spontaneous  mis- 
carriages has  never  been  tried.  NIH  sci- 
entists have  vast  experience  wiih 
cryopreservation  < freezing!  of  a  wide  variety 
of  human  adult  and  fetal  tissues  with  the 
subsequent  use  of  that  tissue  in  a  viable  and 
functional  state.  Methods  of  culture  and  ex- 
pansion of  human  cells  and  tissues  are  con 
stantly  improving  and  this  combined  with 
now  standard  cryopreservation  make  an  ef- 
fective fetal  tissue  bank  highly  feasible.  NIH 
is  committed  to  establishing  the  bank  and 
will  name  a  team  of  scientists  to  closely 
monitor  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
bank. 

Although  fetal  tissue  transplantation  is 
but  one  of  many  research  options  for  pa- 
tients sufferinc  with  Parkinson  s  disease  and 
diatietes,  it  should  be  pursued.  We  should 
give  the  bank  a  chance  to  succeed  and  per- 
haps usher  in  a  new  coUalioratlve  spirit 
amons  all  of  those  who  would  like  to  see  this 
lesearch  move  forward 
Smcerply  voui-j, 

Bernadinf.  Hkaia.  M  D  . 

Dt'ectot. 

According  to  Dr  Louis  Sullivan.  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Servici-t.. 
"the    tlBHue    that    would    be    available 
from  a  bank  of  ihi.s  sort  can  meet  the 
current  estimated  research  needs  " 

Dr.  Sullivan  wrote  on  M.iy  19.  that 
the  "total  number  of  !  us  over 

the   last  30  years   is  a:  -i.  while 

suitable  tissue  from  ectopic  preg- 
nancies and  spn-it  ,.i..,i,|j(  abortions  is 
estimated  at  2,1  ar." 

Moreover.  "  ,ry  polnte<l  out, 

this  is  "a  '  I'Mtimate  b.ascd 

on  a  total  oi  ,.;U.ih)u  .-.jiont.i'  M-jr- 

llons  and  100.000  ctopir  i>:  .  »" 

per  year. 

Thus.  Madam  Sjieaker,   the  medical 

of    tratisplant.Alion    of    fetal 

.:i  and  will  be  ethically  explored. 

My  good  friend  from  Illinois.  Mr. 
PORTF.R,  suggested  thai  somehow  asso- 
ciating the  abortion  issue  with  this 
conference  report  is  "extreme." 

But,  I  say  to  my  colleague,  that  i,s 
exactly  what  th  ■  In  all  about. 

No    one    tn    i  iso    Is    arguing 

•;  providing 
-  and  tissue 
are  obtained  in  an  absolutely  ethical 
manner 

President  Bush  deser^'es  high  praise 
for  his  moral  courage  in  insisting  that 
medical  research  be  done  in  a  way  that 
is  least  likely  to  encourage  more  abor- 
tions or  in  any  way  put  unborn  chil- 
dren at  risk.  In  establishing  the  tissue 
bank,  he  is  acting  on  the  advice  of  the 
lop  health  officials  in  our  Nation— Dr. 
Sullivan,  Dr.  Healy.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Health  Dr.  James  Mason— as 
well  a.s  the  expertise  of  numerous  re- 
searchers and  professors  in  medicine 

Before  the  President  issued  his  Exec- 
utive order.  Dr.  R.C.  Cefalo— a  member 
of  the  1988  NIH  panel  who  voted  to  rec- 
ommend lifting  the  moratorium — and 
Dr  Watson  Bowes  of  the  University  of 
North    Carolina    School    of    Medicine 


wrote  to  the  President  em.  nu.'.itMrit: 
him  to  create  by  Executive  oidt:  a 
human  tissue  registry,  fetal  tissue 
bank  and  fetal  cell  lines  using  tissue 
obtained  from  spontaneous  abortions 
and  ectopic  pregnancies." 

Many  highly  respected  researchers 
from  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, UCLA.  Georgetown.  University 
of  Tennessee.  University  of  Cincinnati, 
and  Case  Western  have  also  written  to 
the  President  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posed tissue  bank  and  have  endorsed 
its  scientific  efficacy.  The  consensus  of 
these  researchers  is  that  medical  re- 
search should  avoid  unnecessary  con- 
troversy and  that  using  tissue  from  in- 
tentionally aborted  babies  is  not  nec- 
essary to  meet  research  needs  given 
the  viable,  nondiseased  tissue  from 
spontaneous  abortions  and  ectopir 
pregnancies. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr 
SCHKUER]  made  various  leferences  to 
the  alleged  role  fetal  tissue  played  in 
developing  the  polio  vaccine.  It  should 
be  noted  for  the  Record  that  fetal  tis- 
sue was  never  essential  to  growing  the 
polio  virus  and  thus,  tn  the  develop- 
ment of  the  polio  vaccine.  Dr.  Peter 
.McCullagh.  senior  fellow  in  devel- 
opmental physiology  at  the  John 
Curiin  School  of  Medical  Research  at 
the  Australian  National  University  has 
stated: 

IF)ol!ow!nK  the  IMd  reports  of  growth  of 

P"!--    • in  a  range  of  tissues,  sources  of 

tl:                   '■  than  the  felu.s  wore  identified 
ai.  ■i.yiiii,..:  ii.>r  ih"  r-  ••s 

Thus,    the    CI  ■  jvery    which    had 

made    the    '  '■■■  ■    ,  .i..-    ,,., 

kTOWth    In    : 

;'»l!l    U;is    -U,-  ^,     ;  ,    . 

-.  and  de- 

oloKV   i.-. 

lit.'iZ,    the  critical 

mOlllfK':»t  ill'  ;e." 

T  'eli  hnc.- 

rC.N'  ,:    :,nt)rr,- 

prlntPly  cultivated, 
tlon    and    produci^ 

.•■.•■Is    •  ♦  •   (TllK'  OI   world   produc- 

tion  'if  polio  v:,  .veon   1968  and   the 

la' I  u>  .'lavi- Ill-en  achieved  witi. 

th'-  •■  frt.il  crW  'Jr.r_ 

ii  itial  role 

of!'  develop 

mtnii.    .\t.u-mpu-  itnj  polio  vaccino 

could  not  have  1-  jjfd  if  fetal  tissue 

had  not  been  used  ir;  loctive  amne 

i5la.   Fetal   tissue  rep;  nr-  of  severa! 

alternatives  for  growth  oi  po,,i)  virus-. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  practice  of  har 
vesting  baby  parts  from  intentionally 
aborted  children  is  unconscionable,  but 
the  situation  will  be  worse  if  the  House 
votes  to  subsidize  with  Federal  fundh 
this  unethical  experimentation  when 
other,  ethical,  and  promising  avenuet 
of  research  are  being  explored. 

D  1150 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Madam  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Ms.  Slaughter]  for  yielding  this 


time  to  me.  and  I  must  sa.v  it  pains  me 
to  come  to  this  floor  to  have  to,  one 
more  time,  plead  that  we  refocus  what 
this  issue  IS  about.  It  is  about  women's 
health  and  the  fact  that  this  country 
ha.'i  never  taken  that  issue  seriously. 

Madam  Speaker,  time  after  time  I 
have  come  to  thi.s  Congress  with  people 
a.>^  distinguished  as  Betty  Ford,  as  dis- 
tinguished as  .Mrs,  Rockefeller,  and 
many,  many  others,  talking  about  how 
the  medical  community  and  the  tax 
dollars  that  they  send  into  this  Federal 
Government  never  seem  to  be  spent  on 
their  health  needs.  They  always  pot 
pats  on  the  head  and.  "How  nice  you 
are  here."  but  there  is  always  some 
reason  this  body  cannot  vote  to  do  it 
thi.'~  year,  at  this  time. 

This  IS  an  absolutely  critica;  wom- 
ei;  .s  healrh  \rA]  It  deals  with  all  tne  re- 
search on  diseases  that  both  men  and 
women  have,  heart  disease  and  all  sorts 
of  things  like  that,  and  women  have 
oeen  left  out  of.  and,  therefore,  it  is 
very  important  that  we  do  thai,  and 
make  sure  that  women  are  included  in 
those  trials,  and  that  never  again  do 
they  exclude  them. 

As  I  have  said,  when  women  have 
those  kinds  of  diseases,  they  may  as 
well  go  to  a  veterinarian  because  we  do 
not  have  the  research  to  know  how  to 
treat  women  when  they  get  those,  and 
then  there  is  the  whole  area  of  things 
that  basically  only  women  get  that 
they  have  also  not  focused  on.  They  are 
always  going  to  get  to  it  another  year 
and  another  time. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  bill  straightens 
that  out. 

Now  what  do  we  hear  this  year?  We 
hear,  first  of  all.  that  it  breaks  the 
budget. 

Madam  Speaker,  it  does  not  break 
the  budget.  It  is  under  the  cap.  and  this 
is  an  authorization  bill,  so  do  not  let 
anybody  say  that.  It  does  not  do  that. 
Do  not  use  that  excuse. 

We  also  hear  that  this  is  unneces- 
sary, that  suddenly,  after  200  years, 
NIH  has  a  new  vision,  and  they  are 
going  to  do  this. 

Madam  Speaker,  they  are  going  to  do 
this  only  because  this  bill  is  coming  at 
them  at  100  miles  an  hour,  and  they  do 
not  have  any  choice. 

And  1  also  say,  if  they  are  going  to  do 
this,  why  are  they  so  upset  then  if  we 
pass  a  bill  saying  we  must  do  this? 
That  makes  me  a  little  suspicious  if 
they  say.  "This  is  unnecessary  because 
we  will  do  it  anyway." 

Believe  me.  those  of  us  who  have 
been  around  here  for  a  long  time  have 
heard  that  promise  from  NIH  before, 
and  they  did  not  keep  thei:'  word  i«'- 
luvi-  They  may  intend  to.  but  some- 
thing always  happened. 

.•\n(i  now  w<  are  also  hearing  from 
IX'ople,  'tih.  It's  the  fetal  issue  area 
that  IS  keepmi,'  us  from,  voting  for 
th::- 

i.ei  me  .say  this  entire  list  of  medical 
groups    m   .■\merKa    has   said    that    the 


fetal  tissue  bank  that  the  President  is 
proposing  will  not  work.  Such  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  other  body  as 
Strom  Thurmo.nd.  who  is  certainly  not 
pro-choice,  has  said.  "The  fetal  tissue 
will  not  work,  the  bank  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  proposing."  and  the  prior 
Reagan  .Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Dr.  Bowen.  has  come 
forward  and  said.  "The  Presidents 
fetal  tissue  bank  will  not  work 

Madam  Speaker,  we  could  have  used 
that  at  any  time  during  the  last  12 
years.  We  did  not  because,  unfortu- 
natel.v.  miscarried  tissues  often  nave 
genetic  problems  and  infection  proh- 
leins.  and  they  cannot  work  for  that 
kind  of  research. 

So.  the  only  ones  who  are  saying  it 
will  work  are  those  who  have  a  politi- 
cal hatchet  over  their  heaa.  and.  if 
they  do  not  want  to  say  that  it  will  not 
work,  tnen.  jet  me  tell  my  colleagues. 
they  are  out  of  a  job. 

1  tend  to  believe  the  ones  who  are 
anti-choice,  but  worked  for  Reagan, 
but  now  do  not  have  a  political  hatchet 
over  their  head.  I  tend  to  believe  all 
the  rest  of  the  medical  community  out- 
lined on  this  page.  I  tend  to  believe  dis- 
tinguished Members,  such  as  Strom 
Thurmond,  who  no  one  can  accuse  of 
being  soft  on  ethics  or  anything  else 
when  he  stood  up  in  the  other  body  and 
said.  "No.  we  must  move  forward  on 
this." 

My  colleagues,  please  let  us  send  this 
out  with  a  resounding  vote.  Let  us 
move  forward  on  the  very  important  is- 
sues of  women's  health  that  have  been 
ignored  for  200  years,  and  let  us  not 
hear  an.v  more  excuses. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  4' 2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chief  deputy  minorit.v  whip,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walk- 
er]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon]  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Madam  Speaker,  there  is  another 
minor  little  matter  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  [Mrs.  SCHROfc- 
DER]  did  not  talk  about  that  does  dis- 
turb a  few  of  us.  and  that  is  the  issue 
of  the  amount  of  spending  which  is  in 
this  bill.  We  have  heard  the  issue 
framed  here  today  as  an  issue  of 
health,  and  in  some  cases  it  has  been 
called  an  issue  of  women's  health.  We 
have  talked  about  the  fetal  tissue 
issue.  Those  are  important  and  related 
issues  to  this  bill.  There  is  absolutely 
no  doubt  atiout  it.  but  they  are  not  the 
only  issues 

Madan:  Speaker,  the  issue  ;o:'  many 
m  this  body,  at  least,  ought  to  be  about 
spending,  the  nonheaiin  and  the 
nonfetal  tissue  spending,  wnich  is  in 
this  bill.  This  bill  is  S3.i  oillion  over 
the  President's  budget  Ii  left  the 
House  $450  million  ovei'.  Many  of  us 
thought  that  was  outrageous.  It  is  now 
X^.l  billion  over.  At  a  time  when  we  are 


just  about  to  vote  on  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  the 
question  becomes:  How  often  do  we  lis- 
ten to  people  who  continue  to  come  to 
the  floor  and  suggest  to  us  that  there 
are  billions,  and  billions,  and  billions, 
and  billions,  and  billions,  and  billions 
and  billions  more  for  us  to  continue  to 
pour  into  programs  and  somehow  not 
have  it  impact  on  the  Federal  deficit" 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Madam.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from.  Colorado, 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  .Madam.  Speaker, 
I  think,  if  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [.Mr  Walker]  looks,  he  will 
see  this  is  an  authorization  bill,  and  I 
think  he  will  find  it  is  under  the  caps 
tnat  came  out  for  the  House  budget 
and  the  only  thing  that  stands  out  are 
the  line  items  that  we  put  m  for  breast 
cancer  cervical  cancel'  ana  ovarian 
canct. 

Mr,  WALKER.  .Mauam  Speaker,  1  am 
just  about  to  inform  tne  irent lewoman 
from  Colorado  that  there  is  something 
a  little  bit  different  being  authorized 
in  the  bill  that  goes  well  beyond  some 
of  the  issues  she  has  raised,  and  let  me 
just  give  her  a  couple  of  examples  be- 
cause it  adds  up  to  about  $200  billion  m 
the  bill  which  does  not  relate  to  any  of 
those  line  items. 

For  example,  how  about  $342  million 
for  a  brand  new  camipus  for  the  NIH 
that  was  put  in  there?  It  is  pure  pork 
barrel.  It  was  put  in  there  and  sin- 
gularly given  to  the  State  of  Maryland 
by  who  else?  The  Senator  from  Mary- 
land decided  to  get  a  little  bit  in  the 
bill.  $342  million  worth.  That  is  the  es- 
timate of  NIH  for  the  upgrade  of  infra- 
structure and  land  acquisition. 

Now  there  is  another  little  problem 
in  here,  and  that  is  that  there  is  a  SI .6 
billion  project  in  here.  That  happens  to 
be  for  the  Warren  Magnuson  Clinical 
Center,  This  is  not  m.y  estimate.  This 
comes  from  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. They  took  a  look  at  this  thing 
and  figured  out  we  got  $1.6  billion  in 
money  that  is  in  the  bill  for  this  War- 
ren Magnuson  Clinical  Center.  That  is 
just  about  $2  of  the  $3  billion  I  am  talk- 
ing about  that  are  in  there  for  two 
projects. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [.Mrs. 
SCHROEDER]  that  none  of  those  have 
anything  to  do  with  breast  cancer  re- 
search. None  of  them  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  line  items  she  is  talking 
about.  It  is  $2  billion  of  money  that 
may  be  very  worthwhile  and  may  do  all 
kinds  of  cood  things,  but  the  fact  is 
they  are  not  related  to  the  items  she  is 
talking  about.  That  is  my  point  here. 

Madam  Speaker,  we  heard  a  series  of 
speeches,  including  the  speech  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
SCHROEDER]  about  ail  the  good  things 
that  are  m  this  bill.  I  have  do  doubt 
there  are  many  good  things  in  this  bill. 
There  are  a  lot  of  us  that  would  like  to 
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vote  for  .1  bill  that  is  fiscally  respon 
sible  and  dofs  all  those  (?ood  things. 

It  is  an  authorization  bill,  but  au- 
thorization bills  do  have  consequences. 
In  all  honesty,  I  am  a  little  tired  of 
people  like  the  tfenllewoman  from  Col- 
orado [Mrs.  ScHHiiKDKHj  cominj,'  to  the 
floor  and  supgestinR  that  authorization 
bills  do  not  have  consequences  on 
spending; 

Mrs.  SCHR0P:DER  Madam  Speaker. 
will  the  fcrentleinan  yield'^ 

Mr  VVALKKK.  Of  course  they  do. 
When  the  money  is  way  over,  the  fact 
IS  that  that  money  becomes  an  appro- 
priations level  then  which  is  not  pos- 
sible to  do.  and  the  appropriators  are 
expected  to  try  to  come  up  and  to  try 
to  hit  those  levels,  and  the  (gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  when  he  brings  his 
Hlli^  bill  to  the  floor,  will  be  under  tre- 
nu'ndous  pressure  to  come  up  and  meet 
what  we  have  done  in  this  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

The  fact  is  that  we  ought  not  do  a 
couple  of  these  things  at  a  time  when 
we  have  tight  fiscal  constraints.  We 
cannot  at  the  present  time,  in  my  opin- 
ion, justify  doing  $3.1  billion  over  what 
the  President  has  suggested  as  a  level, 
particularly  when  I  can  find  on  just 
two  projects  $2  billion  of  that  S3.1  bil- 
lion—$2  billion  into  two  projects,  one 
of  them  in  Maryland  and  one  of  them 
in  the  Warren  Magnuson  Clinical  Cen- 
ter. 

Madam  Speaker,  that  is  too  much 
money.  We  cannot  afford  it  at  the 
present  time.  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  health  issues:  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  fetal  tissue.  It  has  to  do  with 
spending  what  we  can  afford. 

D  1200 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richaudson]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Madam  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

This  is  not  a  bill  of  special  interests 
and  pork.  This  is  a  bill  that  is  going  to 
benefit  women's  health,  children's 
health,  and  the  health  of  the  elderly. 
What  it  does  is  it  redresses  the  imbal- 
ance in  research  on  women's  health  is- 
sues such  as  osteoporosis,  such  as 
breast  cancer  research,  and  such  as 
ovarian  cancer  and  prostate  cancer  re- 
search. 

If  we  reject  this  bill,  these  are  the 
consequences:  Would  we  slow  breast 
cancer  research  when  1  of  every  9 
American  women  will  have  breast  can- 
cer over  her  life  and  when  over  40,000 
American  women  will  die  this  year  of 
the  disease'.' 

Would  we  eliminate  the  prostate  can- 
cer research  provisions  when  prostate 
cancer  is  the  leading  cause  of  cancer  in 
men  and  the  second  leading  cause  of 
cancer  deaths  in  men'? 

Would  we  slow  heart  disease  research 
when  it  is  still  the  No.  1  cause  of 
death? 


Would  we  slow  research  on  aging 
when  the  elderly  are  the  fastest  grow- 
ing portion  of  the  American  popu- 
lation'' 

Madam  Speaker,  the  fetal  research 
position  IS  not  a  pro-life  or  a  pro-choice 
position  I  think  that  has  been  estab- 
lished. I  have  a  quote  here:  "Support 
for  fetal  tissue  research  is  the  true  pro- 
life  position.  "  That  is  from  Senator 
Robert  Dole,  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate.  We  have  pro-choice  and  pro-life 
individuals  supporting  this  legislation. 

There  are  a  number  of  safeguards  in 
this  legislation.  There  is  a  prohibition 
on  the  sale  of  human  fetal  tissue. 
There  is  a  prohibition  against  directed 
donation  of  fetal  tissue  for  a  specific 
individual.  There  is  a  prohibition 
against  pa.yment  for  abortion. 

Madam  Speaker,  we  are  starting  to 
play  politics  with  this  issue.  Fetal  tis- 
sue research  can  save  lives.  It  can  help 
us  in  the  fight  against  diabetes. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Madam  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Madam  Speaker. 
I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  for  his  very  kind  state- 
ment and  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  who  spoke  previously 
would  not  yield  further,  and  I  just  want 
to  point  out  that  what  I  wanted  to  say 
was  that  what  this  is  about  is  renovat- 
ing the  labs  that  are  there  to  do  the  re- 
search the  gentleman  in  the  well  is 
talking  about,  and  the  sums  were  those 
that  were  necessary  to  renovate,  not  to 
move,  but  we  know  in  science  that  we 
must  upgrade  to  be  able  to  do  those 
kinds  of  things. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman is  making  an  excellent  state- 
ment, that  to  do  those  things  in  the 
modern  world  we  have  to  keep  current. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Madam  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  her  con- 
tribution. She  has  said  it.  This  spend- 
ing is  under  the  cap,  and  the  American 
people  want  us  to  spend  money  in 
human  investment  and  on  health  care, 
on  the  aging,  on  women's  research,  and 
on  prostate  cancer. 

This  fetal  tissue  bank  issue  is  poli- 
tics. It  really  is  not  something  that 
this  body  should  consider  as  a  true  pro- 
choice  or  pro-life  position. 

Madam  Speaker,  let  us  support  this 
legislation.  It  is  important.  It  needs  to 
move  ahead,  and  it  deserves  our  sup- 
port. 

Madam  Speaker,  as  the  cochair  of  the  con- 
gressional biomedical  research  caucus  and  a 
member  of  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee which  has  lunsdiction  over  this  legisla- 
tion. I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  conference 
leport  on  H.R.  2507,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  Reauthorization  Act. 

Despi'e  the  fact  that  women  represent  over 
half  of  our  population,  astonishingly  little  re- 
search has  been  done  on  women's  health  is- 
sues. I  support  the  NIH  conference  report  be- 
cause it  establishes  an  Office  of  Research  on 


Women's  Health  and  contains  vitally  important 
language  ensuring  that  women  and  minorities 
will  be  included  in  all  NIH  supfKirted  research. 

The  report  also  contains  important  language 
authorizing  an  additional  $40  million  in  re- 
search on  osteoporosis  that  I  and  my  col- 
leagues Olympia  Smowe  and  Mapcy  Kaptur 
worked  to  include.  This  debilitating  disease  af- 
fects an  estimated  2  7  million  Americans  of  all 
ages  and  is  responsible  for  1  3  million  Ixine 
fractures  annually  While  the  medical  costs  of 
osteoporosis  are  an  estimated  S27  million  per 
day,  scientists  are  convinced  we  can  bring 
osteoporosis  under  control  with  an  expanded 
research  program 

There  has  also  been  a  great  deal  ot  discus- 
sion about  the  bill's  fetal  tissue  research  provi- 
sions. I  understand  the  concerns  that  have 
t)een  raised  but  I  am  convinced  that  women 
do  not  take  the  issue  of  atx)rtion  lightly  nor  do 
I  believe  women  would  seek  to  gam  financially 
or  otherwise  from  an  atX)rtion  More  impor- 
tantly. I  am  convinced  the  provisions  of  the 
conference  report  provide  strong  safeguards 
against  the  abuse  of  fetal  tissue  research 

The  conference  report  codifies  the  proce- 
dural safeguards  and  ethical  guidelines  rec- 
ommended by  the  Reagan  appointed  Human 
Fetal  Tissue  Transplantation  Review  Panel 
and  adds  additional  prohibitions  and  require- 
ments. These  include: 

A  prohibition  on  the  sale  of  human  fetal  tis- 
sue: 

A  prohibition  against  directed  donation  oi 
fetal  tissue  for  a  specific  individual: 

A  prohibition  against  payment  for  abortions, 

A  requirement  that  there  be  written  informed 
consent  from  the  woman  donating  the  tissue. 

In  the  case  of  induced  abortion,  a  require- 
ment that  the  attending  physician  provide  a 
written  statement  that  the  woman  gave  con- 
sent for  the  abortion  prior  to  giving  consent  for 
tissue  donation: 

In  the  case  of  an  induced  abortion,  a  re- 
quirement that  the  attending  physician  provide 
a  written  statement  that  no  alteration  in  the 
timing,  method,  or  procedures  used  to  termi- 
nate the  pregnancy  were  made  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  tissue, 

A  requirement  that  the  researcher  provide  a 
written  statement  that  disclosure  has  been 
made  to  any  researchers  involved  and  to  po- 
tential recipients: 

A  requirement  that  the  researcher  provide  a 
written  statement  that  he  or  she  has  had  no 
part  in  any  decision  on  timing,  method,  or  pro- 
cedures used  to  terminate  a  pregnancy: 

A  prohibition  against  the  transplantation  of 
tissue  into  a  relative  of  the  donating  individual, 
and  finally. 

The  report  contains  strict  civil  and  criminal 
pienalties  for  any  violation  of  these  prohibitions 
or  requirements. 

The  President  knows  his  proposed  com- 
promise to  establish  a  fetal  tissue  research 
bank  using  only  fetuses  lost  from  miscarriages 
or  ectopic  pregnancies  won't  work  The  Presi- 
dent's campaign  has  even  acknowledged  that 
there  are  no  substantive  reasons  lor  the  White 
House  to  oppose  this  legislation 

In  closing,  this  is  what  we  know  Fetal  tis- 
sues research  can  save  lives,  it  can  help  us 
in  the  fight  against  diabetes.  Parkinsons.  Alz- 
heimer's, and  Huntington's  diseases,  among 
others   The  President  is  playing  politics  and  it 


IS  time  to  stop.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  very  important  legislation. 

[From  the  .MbuQUerque  Journal.  May  24. 
1992] 

Reject  Blsh  s  Cynical  Sop  to  Fetal  Tissije 

Research 

(By  Charles  Krauthammer) 

Washington.— Once  more  around  the 
block  In  1988,  the  Reapan  administration 
imposed  a  ban  on  federally  funded  transplan- 
tation research  that  uses  fetal  tissue  taken 
from  abortions.  The  ban  effectively  killed 
I'  S  research  on  fetal  tissue  transplants,  re- 
:-'a.'i:h  that  may  be  crucial  to  the  under- 
r"-.ii;ding  and  treatment  of  Parkinson's,  dia- 
hftes.  and  other  intractable  and  debilitating 
diseases.  Because  fetal  tissue  is  almost  magi- 
cally adaptable  and  regenerative,  there  has 
been  pressure  from  both  scientists  and  citi- 
zens' groups  I  the  "disease  lobbies")  to  lift 
the  ban. 

Congress  is  now  poised  to  do  exactly  that. 
With  several  anti-abortion  senators  coming 
out  strongly  in  favor  of  fetal  research,  there 
might  be  enough  votes  to  override  a  presi- 
dential veto.  Accordingly.  President  Bush 
has  tried  to  defuse  the  issue  and  win  swing 
votes  with  an  executive  order  creating  a 
"Fetal  Tissue  Bank"  to  meet  research  needs 
with  tissue  taken  only  from  spontaneous 
abortions  and  ectopic  pregnancies. 

Problem  is.  however,  that  it  will  not  meet 
the  need.  Spontaneous  abortions  occur,  gen- 
erally speaking,  when  the  fetus  is  non-viable, 
often  due  to  chromosomal  damage  or  infec- 
tion. Only  1  percent  of  spontaneous  abor- 
tions produce  tissue  suitable  for  transplan- 
tation research.  And  nearly  9  out  10  of  that 
1  percent  occur  outside  a  medical  setting, 
making  the  tissue  unrecoverable  for  sci- 
entific purposes. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  try  to  support  trans- 
plant research  using  only  spontaneous  abor- 
tions and  ectopic  pregnancies.  It  will  cost  a 
fortune  and  it  won't  work  Meanwhile  mil- 
lions of  abortions  are  being  performed  le- 
gally in  medical  settings  throughout  the 
country  and  the  tissue  ends  up  simply  being 
discarded. 

The  Fetal  Tissue  Bank  is  a  transparent  de- 
vice to  try  to  appea.se  the  scientific  commu- 
nity while  remaining  on  the  right  side  of  the 
more  fundamentalist  pro-lifers.  In  order  to 
appear  adamantly  anti-abortion  to  a  con- 
stituency that  rightly  questions  his  fealty. 
President  Bush  finds  it  necessary  to  make  a 
show  of  steadfastness  on  this  most  tangen- 
tial proxy  issue. 

The  Bush  position  is  more  than  politically 
cynical.  It  is  intellectually  flimsy.  When  the 
Bush  administration  reaffirmed  the  Reagan 
ban  in  1989  it  did  so  on  the  stated  grounds 
that  allowing  the  use  of  aborted  fetal  tissue 
encourages  abortion.  Can  you  think  of  one 
person  who  would  be  influenced  to  have  an 
abortion  because  of  the  research  value  of  the 
tissue''  Well,  you  might  say,  what  about  a 
poor  woman''  Or  a  woman  whose  father  need- 
ed a  fetal  tissue  transplant  for  Parkinson's'' 

These  are  the  only  conceivable  ways  in 
which  fetal  research  might  be  an  inducement 
to  abortion.  Accordingly,  proponents  of  fetal 
research,  from  the  1988  National  Institutes  of 
Health  panel  that  voted  to  overturn  the 
Reagan  ban  to  the  congressmen  trying  today 
to  do  the  same,  insist  on  three  ironclad  safe- 
guards that  break  any  connection  between 
fetal  research  and  the  abortion  decision 

First  maintain  and  enforce  the  legal  prohi- 
1-iitlon  against  the  sale  of  fetuses  or  parts  of 
fetuses  Second,  prohibit  any  woman  from 
designating  the  recipient  of  her  fetal  tissue. 
This  prevents  a  family  member  from  volun- 


tarily conceiving  and  aborting  in  order  to 
provide  fetal  tissue  for  the  experimental 
treatment  of  a  loved  one,  .^nd  third,  prohibit 
raising  the  issue  of  using  aborted  tissue  for 
research  until  after  the  decision  to  abort  has 
already  been  made. 

The  federal  government  has  every  right  to 
try  to  do  what  it  can  to  discourage  abortion. 
but  wrecking  fetal  transplantation  research 
is  a  particularly  useless  and  particularly  de- 
structive way  to  go  about  it. 

One  legitimate  avenue  of  discouragement 
IS.  for  example  the  gag  rule.  It  prohibits  all 
but  doctors  from  discussing  abortion  with 
patients  in  federally  financed  clinics.  A  gov- 
ernment elected  on  an  openly  anti-abortion 
platform  has  no  obligation  to  subsidize  abor- 
tion counseling  and  referral.  (The  objection 
that  the  gag  rule  might  endanger  the  life  of 
the  mother  is  answered  adequately  by  allow- 
ing the  one  person  uniquely  qualified  to 
evaluate  the  danger,  namely  the  doctor,  to 
discuss  abortion  if  he  or  she  believes  it  medi- 
cally warranted.! 

Counseling  and  referral  have  an  obvious 
and  real  connection  to  a  woman's  decision  to 
abort.  Fetal  research  has  only  the  remotest 
connection,  and  even  that  can  be  broken 
with  simple  safeguards.  If  the  president  feels 
the  need  to  make  a  stand  on  abortion,  fine. 
It's  a  free  country  and  an  election  year.  But 
fetal  research  is  the  wrong  place  to  make 
that  stand.  With  so  much  at  stake  in  fetal 
research,  it  is  a  shame  to  make  it  hostage  to 
the  politics  of  abortion. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [.Mr.  Bereuter]. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Madam  Speaker,  de- 
spite the  characterizations  by  the 
media  and  by  Members  here,  this  is  not 
an  issue  on  fetal  tissue  research.  I  want 
to  make  it  clear,  however,  that  I  sup- 
port the  changes  with  the  limitations 
and  safeguards  that  are  part  of  this 
legislation. 

This  is  also  not  an  issue  about  re- 
search activities  related  to  women's 
health  issues. 

I  support  those  kinds  of  changes.  I 
have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  in- 
crea.sed  attention  focused  on  women's 
health  issues  such  as  breast  and  ovar- 
ian cancer. 

This  is  a  budgetary  issue.  This  is  S3.1 
billion  more  authorized  than  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for.  This  is  SI  billion  more 
than  what  came  out  of  the  House  in  the 
first  place.  This  is  an  issue  about  medi- 
cal pork.  This  is  an  issue  about  reallo- 
cating resources  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  That  is  what  it  is 
about. 

This  Is  also  about  this  syndrome  of 
the  disease  of  the  month  or  the  disease 
of  the  week.  There  simply  must  be  a 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  funds  we 
are  authorizing.  The  American  people 
want  research,  but  they  want  it  to  be 
done  in  a  fiscally  responsible  fashion. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  conference  re- 
port authorizes  over  SI  billion  more 
than  was  included  in  the  House-passed 
bill.  This  measure  also  includes  S3.1  bil- 
lion more  than  was  requested  by  the 
administration  for  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  programs  reauthorized 
by  this  bill. 

In  Congress,  this  Membt-r  has  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  increased  attention 


focused  on  women's  health  issues,  such 
as  breast  and  ovarian  cancer  research. 
However,  because  of  fiscal  constraints, 
this  Member  believes  that  deserved  in- 
creases for  funding  for  these  important 
program.s  mrast  come  at  the  expense  of 
other  NIH  budgetary  elements.  Con- 
gress must  not  continue  this  borrow- 
and-spend  mentality. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  sec- 
tions of  this  measure  would  overturn  a 
4-year  moratorium  of  federally  funded 
fetal  tissue  transplant  research  from 
induced  abortions.  As  amended.  H.R, 
2507  now  imposes  a  variety  of  restric- 
tions intended  to  ensure  that  a  woman 
does  not  have  an  abortion  in  order  to 
supply  fetal  tissue.  Under  the  measure, 
a  woman  donating  fetal  tissue  must 
complete  a  written  consent  form  stat- 
ing that  the  woman  donates  the  fetal 
tissue  for  research  purposes,  the  dona- 
tion must  be  made  without  any  restric- 
tions as  to  the  recipient  of  the  trans- 
plant, and  the  woman  must  not  be  in- 
formed of  the  identity  of  the  recipient. 
These  are  important  provisions  which  I 
support. 

If  there  were  the  opportunity  for  a 
straightforward  vote  on  fetal  tissue  re- 
search, this  Member  would  vote  to 
allow  fetal  tissue  transplant  research 
from  induced  abortions.  The  safeguards 
surrounding  the  use  of  fetal  tissue  for 
research  purposes  included  in  this  leg- 
islation should  ensure  that  abortions 
will  not  be  encouraged  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  fetal  tissue  for  research. 

Nevertheless.  I  must  oppose  the  legis- 
lation because  of  the  large  increase  in 
funding  for  NIH — for  larger  than  cur- 
rent levels  and  far  larger  than  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  increase. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  rule  but  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Madam  Speaker.  1 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Ms.  Pelosi]. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  New- 
York  for  jnelding  time  to  me.  and  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  rule. 

Madam  Speaker,  new  advances  in  re- 
search involving  the  transplantation  of 
fetal  tissue  hold  promise  for  the  treat- 
ment and  cure  of  many  diseases,  in- 
cluding Alzheimer's  disease,  Parkin- 
son's disease,  diabetes,  and  even  AIDS, 
However,  since  1988,  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  [NIH]  have  been  prohib- 
ited from  doing  this  promising  research 
because  of  an  administration  ban  on 
the  use  of  fetal  tissue  m  research. 

Today,  Congress  will  take  up  a  con- 
ference report  on  legislation  reauthor- 
izing the  research  functions  of  the  NIH, 
This  conference  report  includes  provi- 
sions overturning  the  current  prohibi- 
tion on  fetal  tissue  transplantation  re- 
search, I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  report. 

This  legislation  contains  specific 
safeguards  recommended  by  President 
Reagan's  panel  that  would  prohibit  di- 
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reeled  don.it ions  and  sale  of  fetal  tis- 
sue. The  dt'Lision  to  have  an  abortion 
must  be  made  separately  from  the  deci- 
sion to  donate  tissue.  Thus,  allowing 
this  research  will  not  increase  the 
number  of  abortions. 

Lifting  the  prohibition  on  fetal  tissue 
transplantation  research  will  bring 
hope  to  millions  of  Americans  who  suf- 
fer from  a  variety  of  diseases  and  dis- 
abilities. Let  today  be  a  victory  for 
hope. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  support  the  rule 
and  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  our  time  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Madam  Speaker,  let  me  just  say  this 
to  my  colleagues:  From  those  who  sup- 
port the  conference  report  that  this 
rule  makes  in  order,  we  have  heard  a 
lot  of  very  legitimate  and  very  sincere 
appeals  to  spend  more  money  on  re- 
search concerning  women's  breast  can- 
cer, men's  prostate  cancer.  Parkinson's 
disease,  arthritis,  heart  disease,  and 
many  other  very  serious  and  debilitat- 
ing illnesses.  I  sympathize  with  every 
one  of  them.  I  lost  my  mother  not  too 
many  years  ago  to  that  dreaded  disease 
of  cancer,  and  I  have  suffered  from  a 
prostate  problem  myself  for  the  last 
number  of  years.  So  I  know  firsthand 
what  the  problems  are. 

But  there  Is  a  whole  list,  a  whole  lit- 
any of  other  programs,  too.  such  as 
VVIC.  which  I  support  very  strongly, 
and  Head  Start,  that  need  additional 
funding.  But  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  money  is  not  there.  We  are  op- 
crating  in  a  sea  of  red  ink  that  is  bank- 
rupting this  Nation  and  making  us  a 
debtor  Nation.  This  conference  report 
is  a  perfect  example  of  how  we  got  to 
that  point. 

So  with  all  due  I'espect.  let  me  say 
this:  I  recognize  all  the  sincerity  and 
conscientiousness  of  those  who  have 
spoken  for  the  conference  report,  but 
this  legislation  is  an  example  of  what  I 
am  talking  about.  We  have  .S3.1  billion 
in  unrequested  authorizations  here, 
and  the  money  is  not  there  We  have 
got  to  turn  the  economy  around  so 
there  will  be  more  m  ney  to  spend  on 
these  programs.  That  is  why  those  of 
us  who  oppose  this  conference  repott 
will  be  voting  for  the  rule  to  get  the 
legislation  on  the  floor.  But  I  ask  the 
Members  to  vote  against  the  con- 
ference report  itself.  Let  us  have  a  lit- 
tle fiscal  responsibility  around  here. 
When  we  restore  some  fiscal  discipline 
and  sanity  around  here,  the  economy 
will  be  on  the  road  to  recovery  and  the 
money  to  pay  for  worthwhile  programs 
will  be  available. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Madam  Speaker,  If  I  might  Just  reit- 
erate one  thing  I  said  in  my  previous 
statement,  almost  every  dollar  that  we 
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spend  in  health  research  is  going  to 
save  us  $10  or  $20  in  health  costs  in  the 
future. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as 
she  may  consume  to  our  last  speaker, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Tennessee  [Mrs. 
Lloyd],  who  will  sum  up  our  position. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Madam  Sf)eaker,  I  do  support  this 
conference  report,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 

This  is  under  the  spending  caps.  It  is 
within  the  Budget  Act.  and  it  is  within 
the  budget  resolution  for  the  year. 

A  lot  has  been  said  about  some  of 
these  diseases  that  we  are  hoping  we 
can  learn  new  ways  of  treating,  and  I 
must  tell  m.v  colleagues  that  these  are 
not  diseases  that  go  by  the  week  or  go 
by  the  month.  These  are  diseases  that 
affect  every  one  of  us.  If  not  individ- 
ually, they  affect  a  member  of  our  fam- 
ily. 
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A  very  important  feature  of  this  bill 
includes  the  language  to  overturn  the 
administration's  ban  on  fetal  tissue  re- 
search. The  use  of  fetal  tissue  is  con- 
sidered critical  by  the  medical  research 
community  for  research  to  treat  incur- 
able debilitating  diseases  such  as  Alz- 
heimer s.  Parkinson  s  disease,  and  dia- 
betes. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  suppose  all  of  us, 
when  we  get  here  on  such  critical  legis- 
lation, always  have  one  or  two  of  their 
constituents  that  come  to  mind.  That 
is  no  less  true  for  me  today. 

Charles  and  Marearet  Hokett  go  to 
church  where  I  do,  and.  Madam  Speak- 
er, they  used  to  be  there  every  time  the 
doors  were  open.  Sunday  morning.  Sun- 
day night.  But  Charles  and  Margaret 
ace  not  there  any  more,  because 
Charles  has  Parkinson's  disease,  and 
his  wife  Margaret  asked  me  to  vote  to 
overtui-n  the  administration's  ban  on 
fetal  tissue  research.  She  and  her  hus- 
band are  hoping  that  they  can  find  a 
cure  for  his  dreaded  illness. 

So  to  Charles  and  Margaret  and  the 
thousands  like  them  across  this  coun- 
try, we  say.  this  one  is  for  you,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  support 
this  leelslation. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H  R.  2507.  the  conference  report  on 
National  Institutes  of  Health  Revitalization 
Amendments  Act,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
pass  this  critical  legislation. 

As  a  nation,  we  witness  many  miraculous 
and  exciting  programs  lunded  by  our  Govern- 
ment. A  few  weeks  ago  we  watched  with  great 
anticipation  and  wonder  as  our  astronauts  per- 
formed the  longest  space  walk  m  history  while 
tending  to  a  multiton  satellite  in  need  of  repair. 

We  also  read  about  important  medical 
breakthroughs  which  unlock  the  mystery  of 
disease  and  give  hope  to  afflicted  patients  and 
their  families  These  advances  do  not  occur 
overnight.  They  are  the  result  ol  years  of  add- 
ing to  our  existing  building  blocks  of  knowl- 


edge With  science  we  never  know  which  ex- 
periment or  research  pro|ect  will  unlock  the 
door  to  knowledge  or  a  cure  We  do  know  that 
unfunded  research  efforts  and  a  lack  of  com- 
mitment get  us  nowhere 

Breast  cancer  is  case  in  point  Breast  can- 
cer rates  have  increased  tor  the  past  20 
years.  More  than  46.000  women  will  die  this 
year  and  we  still  i<now  ven,  iittie  about  its 
cause  or  cure. 

We  as  a  nation  pay  for  the  medical  ad- 
vances that  benefit  us.  We  determine  what  is 
Important  to  us.  Ultimately,  all  taxpayers  can 
take  credit  for  the  exciting  advances  that  can 
provide  answers  to  our  questions  and  give 
hope  to  those  diagnosed  with  disease.  This 
bill  before  us  today  continues  that  commitment 
to  eradicating  the  diseases  that  plague  our 
Nation. 

Last  June.  I  loined  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  congressional  caucus  for  women's  issues 
to  challenge  our  medical  research  community 
to  find  the  causes  and  cure  for  breast  cancer 
research  by  the  year  2000.  Dr  Sam  Broder 
Director  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  ac- 
cepted our  challenge  provided  the  institute  be 
given  the  resources  to  succeed  H.R.  2507 
contains  the  fuel  to  keep  those  NCI  research 
fires  burning  in  order  to  rid  breast  cancer  from 
the  lives  ol  women  through  an  increased  em- 
phasis on  basic  and  clinical  research,  through 
the  development  of  innovative  programs  to  at- 
tract talented  scientists,  and  through  improved 
education  and  outreach  efforts. 

The  conference  report  also  contains  a  num- 
ber of  key  provisions  to  move  us  closer  toward 
understanding,  treating,  and  ultimately  curing 
other  diseases  that  cause  so  much  needless 
suffering  and  loss  of  human  life,  such  as 
osteoporosis,  prostate  cancer,  ovarian  and  re- 
productive cancers,  and  multiple  sclerosis. 

This  bill  also  includes  language  to  overturn 
the  administration's  ban  on  fetal  tissue  re- 
search. The  use  of  this  tissue  is  considered 
critical  by  our  medical  research  community  for 
research  to  treat  incurable,  debilitating  dis- 
eases such  as  Alzheimer's,  Parkinsons  dis- 
ease, and  diabetes.  Important  legal  safe- 
guards to  prevent  potential  abuses  ol  the  use 
of  fetal  tissue  are  included  m  the  bill,  such  as 
a  prohibition  on  the  sale  ol  fetal  tissue,  an  in- 
formed consent  requirement  from  women  do- 
nating the  tissue,  and  increased  penalties  for 
violations  of  these  provisions.  As  a  matter  ot 
fact,  Margaret  Hokett,  a  member  ol  my 
church,  recently  appealed  to  me  to  support  the 
fetal  tissue  provisions  of  this  bill  to  aid  her 
husband,  Charles,  currently  suffering  from 
Parkinson's  disease. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  conference  re- 
port includes  legislation  which  I  recently  intro- 
duced with  my  colleagues.  Representative 
Wyden  and  Representative  Downey,  and 
Senators  Adams  and  Bingaman,  which  will 
provide  for  two  studies  to  address  the  serious 
problem  of  malnutrition  and  the  elderly  hJot 
only  does  malnutrition  affect  the  health  and 
quality  of  life  of  older  Americans,  it  also  is  a 
cause  of  often  preventable  institutionalization 
The  first  study  will  address  the  cost-effective- 
ness and  efficacy  of  nutrition  screening  among 
our  older  population 

The  second  study  will  take  a  look  at  tne 
causes  of  malnutrition  among  the  institutional- 
ized elderly  as  well  as  individuals  living  inde- 
pendently within  the  community. 


Improving  the  Nation's  research  commit- 
inent  is  fundamental  to  improving  the  health 
care  received  m  this  country.  Let's  pass  H  R 
2507 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER,  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Unsoeld).  The  question  is  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  wer«^-yeas  308,  nays 
100,  not  voting  26,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No    146] 
YEAS-  308 


.\b«TTromble 

DeKazio 

Hayes i L A i 

.^rkiTman 

Uel^uro 

Hefner 

AnjHp,un 

Dellums 

Henry 

Andi-HW.s  iMEl 

Derrick 

Herlel 

■Amlrpws  i.N.T) 

Dickinson 

Hoagland 

.Aniln'ws  I'rXi 

Dicks 

Hobson 

Appl(>'al' 

Dlnifell 

Hochbrueckner 

Aspin 

Dooley 

Hopkins 

Alkin^ 

Doollllle 

Horn 

AuCoin 

Dorgan  iNDi 

Horlon 

lia...  (lu.- 

Downey 

Houghton 

lUkrr 

Dreler 

Hoyer 

liiu-ndx'. 

Durbin 

Hubbard 

BajTr-ll 

Dwyer 

Huckaby 

Ilau-niiin 

Early 

Hughes 

H»'ll.-n!«  r. 

Eckan 

Inhofe 

H.'nn'll 

Edwards  iCAi 

Jacobs 

UlTlU.'.V 

Edwards  iTXi 

Jefferson 

Hfnulrr 

Ensrel 

Jenkins 

H»'i7n.in 

EiiKllsIl 

Johnson  (CT) 

H-nll! 

Erdrelch 

Johnson  iSDi 

H:Uira> 

K.spy 

Johnston 

Hlil^akl^ 

Evans 

Jones  (GAi 

U:.i.  kwell 

Ewing 

Jones  (NCI 

Hln.-> 

Fascell 

Jontz 

B<"hl.'n 

Fawell 

Kaplur 

Bi'.'hn.r 

Kazlo 

Kennedy 

HmIU,  • 

Kelfriian 

Kennelly 

BmU,  h.T 

Fish 

Kildee 

Hr'' W8l.fr 

Flake 

Kleczka 

Hr  >  ks 

FogUetta 

KlUR 

Hri..imneld 

Ford  1  Mil 

Kolbe 

Hr.»'l'"r 

Ford  iTNi 

Kopetskl 

Hr,  wr, 

Frank  iMAi 

Kostmayer 

Hr.\.ini 

Frost 

Kyi 

Hij>uamant(> 

Gallegly 

LaFalce 

H\r-n 

Gallo 

I^ncaster 

r.irr.p 

Gejdenson 

Lanlos 

C.mlin 

Gekas 

1-aRocco 

i.",irp«T 

Gephardt 

Laughlln 

l\l[T 

Ceren 

Lehman  (CAi 

Ch.i;i,ller 

Gibbons 

Lehman  (FLi 

cri-ipman 

Gllcliresl 

Levin  (.MI) 

Cl.^:. 

CUlmor 

Lewis  iCA) 

n.m.-nt 

Oilman 

Lewis  (OA) 

Cl'TiianiMOi 

Gingrich 

Lipinskl 

CiLmaniTXi 

GUckman 

Lloyd 

rL.nibfSt 

Gonzalez 

Long 

Ci'Dtlll 

Gordon 

Lowey  iNY) 

C^jn,VT> 

Gradlson 

Mai.hUey 

CiK'pcr 

G  randy 

.Markey 

Coujjhllr, 

Green 

Marlenee 

CuX  'CA: 

Ouartnl 

Martin 

Cl'X  ilLl 

HalliOHi 

Martinez 

Ci'i,r,f 

Ha,Tillton 

.Matsul 

Ci-amfr 

Harris 

Mavroules 

Cunnlntfham 

Hasten 

Mazwll 

Dard'-n 

Hayes  (11, i 

Mi-Candless 

McCloskey 

MrCrery 

M'Curdy 

Ml  Dermott 

MtEwen 

-McGrath 

MtHugh 

McMillan    NCi 

McMiUen  i.MDi 

.McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Miller  (CAi 

Miller  (WA- 

.Mmeta 

Mink 

Moakley 

.Moll  nan 

.Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

.Moran 

Morella 

Morrison 

Mraz-k 

Murph.\ 

Mypps 

.^agli- 

Natcher 

Neal  iMAi 

.Neal  iNCi 

Nichols 

Oberslar 

Obey 

Olln 

Giver 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NVi 

Owens  (UT I 

Oxley 

Pal  lone 

Panetta 

Pastor 

Patterson 

Payne (NJ) 


(FLi 


Payne  iVAi 

Pease 

Pelo.S! 

Perkln.s 

Peterson  ( 

Petr: 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Prii-e 

Furs.- 11 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Rr-ed 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlggs 

Rltter 

Roe 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehlinen 

Rose 

Rustenkowskl 

Rouk^ma 

Rowland 

Royba! 

liusso 

Saho 

Sanders 

.Sanlorum 

-Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shay.^i 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

.Sisisky 

Skaggs 

.Skeen 

Skclton 

NAYS— 100 


AUard 

Hunter 

Allen 

Hutlo 

Annunzlo 

Hyde 

Archer 

Ireland 

.Armey 

James 

Ballenger 

Johnson  iTXi 

BanoD 

Kanjorski 

Borski 

Kaslch 

Running 

Kolter 

Burton 

Leach 

Callahan 

Lewis  iFLl 

dinger 

Light  fool 

Coble 

Lowery  iCAi 

Costello 

Luken 

Crane 

McCollum 

Davis 

McDade 

de  la  Garza 

.Miller  1  OH  1 

DeLay 

Mollohan 

Dornan  (CA- 

Murtha 

Duncan 

Nowak 

Edwards  (OKi 

Nussle 

Emerson 

Orton 

Fields 

Parker 

Franks  (CTi 

Paxon 

Gaydos 

Penny 

Goodling 

Peterson  (MN) 

Goss 

Poshard 

Gunderson 

Quillen 

HalMTXi 

Rahall 

Hammerschmldt 

Ramslad 

Hancock 

Ray 

Hefley 

Regula 

Herper 

Rhodes 

HoUoway 

Rlnaldo 

Slatlery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  iIAi 

Smith  iSJi 

Smith  (TXl 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Thomas  (CAI 

Thomas  iGAl 

Thomas  (WYi 

Tomcelli 

Towns 

Trancant 

tnsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Venlo 

Visclosky 

Walker 

Walsh 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whiiien 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Woipe 

Wyden 

Yales 


Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Sarpallus 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schlff 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Smith  (OR I 

SUllings 

Steams 

Sienholm 

Stump 

Sundquisi 

Tall  on 

Tauzln 

Taylor  (MSi 

Taylor  (NC> 

Thornton 

Volkmer 

Vuc^novlch 

Weber 

WeidoD 

Wolf 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young  (AKi 

Young  (FL) 

Zellff 

Zimmer 


Alexander 
Anthony 
Boxer 
Bruce 

Campbell  iCAi 
Campbell  iCOi 
C(,illlnsi!L) 
Collins  (Mil 

Dannf-m'-jer 


NOT  VOTING- 26 

Dixon 

Donnelly 
Dymally 
Hansen 
Hatcher 

l^agomarsinn 
Lent 

L-vine  (CA 
Livinp-ton 


.MantOD 

Michel 

Oakar 

Packard 

Sangmelsler 

Torres 

Traxler 

Washington 
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n  1230 

Messrs,  RHODES.  VVYLIE.  and  TAY- 
LOR of  Mississippi  chanped  their  vote 
from  "veas"  to  'nav,  ' 

Messrs.  HOBSON,  McCANDLESS. 
MARLENEE.  DOOLITTLE.  and  BATE- 
MAN  chansjed  their  vote  from  'nay"  to 
■yea.' 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table, 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  rule  XXVIII  and  House  Reso- 
lution 466.  I  call  up  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  'H.R,  2507 1  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise 
and  extend  the  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Cierk  read  the  title  of  the  hill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
U.NsoELDi,  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the 
conference  report  is  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  read, 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceeding's  of  the  House  of 
Monday.  .May  18.  1992.  at  pape  11597,. 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore.  The  cren- 
tleman  from  California  [Mr,  Wa.vman] 
will  be  recofrnized  for  30  minutes  and 
the  frentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr,  Bl:- 
LEY]  will  be  recotrnized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recopnizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  W.axmaj:]. 

Mr.  WAXMAN,  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Madam  .Speaker.  I  will  be  brief,  be- 
cause I  know  there  are  many  Members 
who  wish  to  speak  and  there  is  very  lit- 
tle time  This  conference  report  is 
about  many  thing's.  It  is  an  important 
piece  of  leg'islation.  It  is  about  creating 
a  new  program  for  breast  cancer  re- 
search, the  disease  that  will  strike  1 
out  of  9  -American  women  and  will  kill 
40,000  American  women  this  year.  It  is 
about  creating  a  new  program  for  pros- 
tate cancer  research,  the  leading  cause 
of  cancer  in  men.  and  the  second  lead- 
ing cause  of  cancer  deaths  in  men.  It  is 
about  extending  programs  m  heart  dis- 
ease research,  the  No.  1  cause  of  death 
in  America,  and  it  is  about  research  on 
aging,  on  children's  vaccines,  on 
osteoporosis.  AIDS,  on  fertility,  and  on 
ovarian  cancer.  It  is  about  the  health 
of  America, 

We  hear  a  lot  about  health  care 
costs.  One  way  to  deal  with  those  costs 
is  to  find  out  a  way  to  control  and  pre- 
vent these  diseases  through  research  at 
the  NIH,  However,  the  major  point  of 
debate  is  the  provision  regarding  fetal 
tissue  transplantation.  This  research  is 
promising  for  treatment  of  Parkinson's 
disease,  .■Vlzheimer's  disease,  diabetes, 
spinal  cord  injury,  and  even  genetic 
diseases  and  birth  defects. 

The  bill  before  us  would  reverse  the 
current  ban  on  Federal  funding  for 
such  research.  It  would  implement  the 
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safeguards  reLommended  by  the 
Reawan-appointed  review  panel  at  NIH. 
It  would  piiihibit  the  sale  of  fetal  tis- 
sue and  would  prohibit  the  donation  of 
tissue  for  .iny  specific  person.  This  is 
not  a  bill  about  whether  abortion  is 
legal  or  should  be  legal  or  not  It  is 
about  what  happens  after  an  abortion, 
whether  the  tissue  from  the  abortion 
may  be  used  to  save  another  life  or 
simply  thrown  away 

This  bill  will  not  cause  more  abor- 
tions. I  cannot  believe  the  comments 
that  we  hear,  that  women  will  simply 
go  out  and  have  more  abortions  to  sup- 
port research.  I  find  that  an  incredible 
statement.  It  is  a  theoretical  possibil- 
ity, but  for  those  of  us  who  have  heard 
from  Rev.  Guy  VValden,  a  man  whose 
wife  had  had  two  children  with  Hurler's 
syndrome,  a  genetic  disease  that 
causes  death  shortly  after  birth,  we 
know  about  reality.  He  has  talked 
about  the  ability  of  the  in  utero  trans- 
plant of  fetal  tissue  to  save  the  life  of 
his  child,  a  situation  in  which  most 
people  would  go  out  and  get  an  abor- 
tion. If  we  can  correct  these  problems 
before  the  child  is  born,  more  women 
will,  in  fact,  avoid  abortions.  Jind  that 
will  not  be  theoretical. 

Women  simply  do  not  have  abortions 
done  to  support  research.  How  do  we 
know  that?  In  countries  where  they 
allow  fetal  tissue  transplantation, 
there  has  been  no  evidence  of  women 
going  out  and  getting  abortions  to  sup- 
port research.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is.  no  increase  in  abortions  has  been 
shown  to  be  caused  as  a  result  of  this 
research. 

There  have  been  people  who  have  lob- 
bied hard  on  this  bill.  Unlike  the  lobby- 
ists who  have  financial  interests  in  the 
legislation,  we  have  had  the  incredible 
efforts  of  Anne  Udall.  the  daughter  of 
our  colleague.  Mo  Udall,  who  has  told 
us  what  fetal  transplantation  would 
ni' an  to  her  father,  who  is  suffering 
from  Parkinson's. 

There  is  Joan  Samuelson,  who  has 
knocked  on  doors,  a  young  women  who 
has  Parkinson's  herself,  simply  making 
a  plea  on  her  own  behalf  and  others 
who  are  suffering  from  that  disease. 
They  can  be  helped.  Do  not  deny  them 
the  help  that  this  research  may  bring. 
It  can  save  their  lives  and  many  oth- 
ers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  overturn  the 
ban,  to  bring  hope  to  those  people  who 
are  suffering  from  diabetes,  spinal  cord 
injury.  Alzheimer's,  and  other  diseases 
We  need  to  understand  these  diseases 
and  treat  them  in  a  way  that  can  give 
the  gift  of  life.  Just  as  we  allow  trans- 
plant of  organs,  we  should  allow  trans- 
plants of  fetal  tissue  from  a  fetus  that 
is  dead,  just  as  a  human  being  who  has 
died  donates  an  organ  for  transplant 
purposes. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to 
comment  on  other  provisions  of  the 
confertTK  f  i>'poi-t 

The  principal  purpose  ol  the  legislation  is  to 
preserve  America's  preeminence  in  biomedical 


and  behavioral  research.  Maintaining  a  strong, 
independent  NIH  is  critical  to  this  objective 
The  success  of  NiH  m  medicme  and  the 
health  sciences  testidos  to  the  wisdom  that 
Congress  and  the  American  public  have  dem- 
onstrated by  their  continued  support  of  this 
noble  institution 

The  legislation  under  consideration  today 
will  further  Congress'  support  for  the  NIH  It 
provides  the  national  research  institutes  with 
the  necessary  authorities  to  meet  the  exciting 
challenges  ahead  m  the  1990s 

Last  year,  we  celebrated  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  the  National  Cancer  Act.  That  act  es- 
tablished the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  led 
to  our  Nation's  leadership  m.  and  commitment 
to.  cancer  research  That  commitment  has 
yielded  impressive  dividends  with  significant 
advances  in  understanding  the  disease  about 
which  Americans  are  most  tearful 

The  conference  report  builds  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  the  past  20  years.  It  proposes  major 
funding  increases  for  breast,  ovarian,  and 
prostate  cancer  research.  The  report  provides 
for  a  significant  increase  m  cancer  control  ac- 
tivities by  requiring  that  at  least  10  percent  of 
the  NCI  budget  be  allocated  to  control  activi- 
ties, particularly  those  cancer  control  activities 
identified  in  the  annual  bypass  budget.  An  ex- 
panded commitment  to  cancer  control  will  spur 
development  of  programs  to  lift  the  shadow 
these  diseases  cast  upon  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  patients  and  their  families. 

The  conference  agreement  also  provides  for 
increased  involvement  of  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control  in  developing  prostate  cancer 
prevention  programs.  In  carrying  out  this  au- 
thority, the  CDC  and  State  and  local  health 
department  should  give  priority  to  those  indi- 
viduals at  highest  risk  of  developing  prostate 
cancer  and  those  individuals  with  limited  ac- 
cess to  the  appropriate  preventive  health  serv- 
ices. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  conference  agreement 
addresses  more  than  cancer  research.  New 
initiatives  are  proposed  in  areas  of  aging, 
women's  health,  trauma  care,  chronic  fatigue 
syndrome,  toxicological  research,  and  multiple 
sclerosis.  The  agreement  addresses  long- 
standing concerns  over  the  infrastructure  of 
our  Nation's  research  facilities.  A  new  con- 
struction grant  program  is  authorized  to  help  in 
the  replacement  of  outmoded  facilities  and  to 
increase  capacity  to  accommodate  the  in- 
creasingly sophisticated  research  environment 
Special  provisions  have  been  Included  to  fa- 
cilitate improvements  at  the  national  primate 
research  centers.  The  conference  agreement 
also  addresses  the  need  for  improvements  in 
the  intramural  laboratories  and  clinical  facilities 
on  the  NIH  campus,  including  the  establish- 
ment of  a  satellite  campus  m  Maryland. 

The  conference  agreement  also  includes 
provisions  to  address  concerns  over  scientific 
misconduct,  conflicts  of  interest,  and  retaliation 
against  whistleblowers  in  connection  with  re- 
search supported  by  the  NIH  Implementation 
of  these  requirements  will  help  maintain  the 
historically  high  and  deserved  level  of  public 
confidence  enjoyed  by  NIH  and  the  talented 
scientists  that  it  supports 

Finally,  the  legislation  contam'j  im^wrtan! 
provisions  designed  to  put  m  place  a  proce- 
dure to  further  important.  Iifesaving  research 
involving  the  use  of  fetal  tissue  The  legislation 


lifts  the  Bush  administration's  imposed  ban  on 
research  involving  the  transplantation  of  fetal 
tissue  Despite  the  recommendations  of  two 
Federal  panels  that  this  research  is  promising 
and  should  proceed,  the  administration  has 
stubtwrnly  refused  to  yield  to  empirical  evi- 
dence and  expert  opinion 

The  administration  has  implicitly  told  Ameri- 
cans afflicted  with  Alzheimer's  disease,  Par- 
kinsons disease,  and  paralysis  that  the  cure 
for  their  disease  is  too  controversial  to  study 
and  too  political  to  pursue  Twice  before,  once 
in  the  House  and  once  m  the  Senate,  over- 
whelming majorities  have  passed  legislation 
authorizing  this  important  research  to  go  for- 
ward. A  strong  showing  of  support  today,  for 
the  conference  report,  will  reaffirm  our  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  scientific  freedom  and  to 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  that  can  cure  disease 
and  ameliorate  human  suffering. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  urge  support  for  the  re- 
port and  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time 

D  1'240 

Madam  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr  BLILEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Gingrich] 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
first  want  to  say  categorically  that 
there  should  be  no  discrimination 
against  women  and  minorities  with  re- 
spect to  inclusion  in  clinical  research 
studies.  And  this  is  certainly  the  ad- 
ministration's position.  To  respond  to 
past  problems,  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  in  February  1992,  issued  80 
pages  of  detailed  guidelines  ensuring 
the  inclusion  of  women  and  minorities 
as  subjects  in  research. 

The  conference  report  goes  way  too 
far  to  address  a  legitimate  concern. 
The  conference  report  creates  a  Fed- 
eral mandate  for  a  guota  system  of  mi- 
norities and  women  as  subjects  in  clini- 
cal studies  at  the  NIH.  This  section  re- 
quii-es  that  women  and  members  of  mi- 
nority groups  be  included  in  all  clinical 
research  projects.  The  statute  specifi- 
cally states  that  the  additional,  and 
possibly  prohibitive  costs,  of  including 
minorities  and  women  in  a  research 
project  cannot  be  a  permissible  consid- 
eration for  exclusion  of  these  individ- 
uals from  a  study. 

In  addition,  the  statute  specifically 
dictates  to  the  highly  trained  scientific 
researcher  the  type  of  methodology 
and  statistical  analysis  he  or  she 
should  use  in  designing  the  study.  The 
legislation  mandates  that  the  Sec- 
retary ensure  that  every  project  is  de- 
signed and  carried  out  in  a  manner 
that  provides  for  a  valid  statistical 
analysis  of  whether  the  variables  being 
tested  in  the  study  affect  women  and 
members  of  minority  groups  dif- 
ferently than  other  subjects.  I  am  sure 
that  our  elite  biomedical  scientists 
will  be  shocked  to  learn  that  Congress 
IS  now  directly  interfering  with  the  de- 
sign and  analysis  of  their  complicated 
research  projects 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  how  this 
mandate  is  going  to  affect  research  in 


the  real  world.  Biostatisticians  at  the 
National  Heart.  Lung,  and  Blood  Insti- 
tute of  NIH  were  asked  to  look  at  how 
the  quota  requirement  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  affect  a  current  study. 

Board  No.  1:  The  first  board  shows 
the  current  study  of  the  digitalis  inves- 
tigation group  at  the  National  Heart. 
Lung,  and  Blood  Institute  [NHLBI]. 
This  study  is  determining  whether  dig- 
italis reduces  mortality  for  tho.-^e  suf- 
fering from  heart  failure.  This  trial 
randomly  assigns  patients  with  heart 
failure  to  a  treatment  group  or  a  pla- 
cebo group.  The  sample  size  is  7,000 
subjects  to  assure  that  statistical  dif- 
ferences between  the  gi-oups  can  be  de- 
tected. The  cost  of  the  study  is  S16  mil- 
lion. 

Board  No.  2:  Now  let  us  look  at  the 
study  design  as  it  would  be  trans- 
forme<i  under  the  conference  report.  To 
meet  the  gender  and  minority  mandate 
of  statistically  valid  samples  we  now 
have  five  male  ethnic  groups  and  five 
female.  These  ethnic  groups  include 
American  Indian  Alaskan  Native. 
Asians,  Blacks,  Hispanics,  and  whites. 
To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  con- 
ference I'eport,  the  study  would  need 
70.000  subjects  at  a  cost  of  S160  million. 

Board  No.  '3:  Let  me  repeat  that. —  the 
study  would  cost  S160  million — 10  times 
the  amount  of  the  current  study.  And 
could  this  astronomical  cost  be  consid- 
ered in  redesigning  the  study  more  re- 
alistically? No.  Why?  Because  section 
131  provides  that  in  designing  research 
studies  the  guidelines  "May  not  pro- 
vide that  the  costs  of  including  women 
and  minorities  in  clinical  research  are 
a  permissible  consideration." 

This  one  example  demonstrates  that 
this  provision  of  the  legislation,  while 
well-intentioned  is  totally  unrealistic 
in  the  real  world.  The  bottom  line  ef- 
fect of  this  provision  is  that  biomedical 
research  will  be  stifled— under  current 
law  10  studies  could  be  conducted  for 
the  price  of  1  under  the  conference  re- 
port. Mr.  Speaker,  this  alone  is  reason 
enough  to  vote  against  this  conference 
report. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  letter  I 
received  from  Secretary  Sullivan  con- 
cerning this  provision: 

Of  critical  concern  is  section  131  of  this 
bill,  which— while  well  intentloned— is  unac- 
ceptable and  unworkable  on  scientific 
grounds.  *  *  *  such  an  inflexible  requirement 
could  in  fact  jeopardize  the  initiation  of  NIH 
clinical  trials,  including  the  very  trials  that 
would  provide  data  relevant  to  women's 
liealth. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  quote  several 
passages  from  a  memo  sent  to  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH  from  Dr.  \'i\ian  Pinn.  Di- 
rector. Office  of  Research  on  Women's 
Research  and  Dr.  William  Harlan.  As- 
sociate Director  for  Disease  Prevention 
and  I  would  like  to  introduce  this  into 
the  Rkcord.  Referring  to  the  research 
mandate  in  the  conference  report, 
these  two  research  physicians  state: 

The  fullowiriK  requirement  has  Krave  im- 
plications for  clinical  research. 


This  provision  would  have  a  stultifying  ef- 
fect on  clinical  research  and  paradoxically 
could  hamper  planned  investigation  of  ra- 
cial ethical  differences  that  have  been  identi- 
fied. 

In  summary,  the  provision  would  pro- 
foundly and  adversely  affect  the  conduct  of 
clinical  research,  however  well  intentioned 
It  may  be 

Madam  Speaker.  I  enter  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Dr.  Louis 
Sullivan,  a  letter  from  Dr.  Bernadme 
Healy.  the  Director  of  NIH.  and  a  letter 
from  two  senior  researchers.  Dr.  Vivien 
Pinn.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Research 
on  Women's  Health,  and  Dr.  William 
Harlan.  Associate  Director  for  Disease 
Prevention,  on  the  kind  of  destructive 
impact  this  quota  system  will  have  on 
mandating  congressional  interference 
with  the  design  of  research. 

The  letters  to  which  I  referred  follow: 
The  Secret.^ry  of  He-^iLth 

AND  Human  Services. 
Washinpton.  DC.  May  20.  1992. 
Hon.  Newt  Gingrich. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Newt:  This  is  in  further  response  to 
our  mutual  concern  about  the  peer  review 
provisions  contained  in  the  conference  agree- 
ment on  H.R.  2507,  the  NIH  Reauthorization 
Act  of  1992. 

Of  critical  concern  is  Section  133  of  this 
bill,  which— while  well  intentioned— is  unac- 
ceptable and  unworkable  on  scientific 
grrounds.  This  section  would  require  that  a 
large  jiercentage  of  the  clinical  trials  con- 
ducted or  supported  by  the  NIH  assess  gender 
and  racial  differences  in  treatments  under 
evaluation  even  in  the  absence  of  a  scientific 
reason  to  suspect  that  such  differences  exist. 
Such  an  inflexible  requirement  could  in  fact 
jeopardize  the  initiation  of  NIH  clinical 
trials,  including  the  very  trials  that  would 
provide  valuable  data  relevant  to  women's 
health, 

.■\s  you  know,  the  conference  agreement  on 
H.R.  2507  contains  a  number  of  other  unac- 
ceptable provisions  previously  addressed  by 
the  Administration.  These  provisions  are  dis- 
cussed more  fully  in  the  attached  Statement 
of  Administration  Policy. 
Sincerely, 

Louis  W.  Sullivan.  M.D 

Public  Health  Service. 
National  In.stitutes  of  Health. 

Bethesda,  MD.  May  28.  1992. 
Hon.  Louis  W.  Sullivan, 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Wash- 
inqton.  DC. 

Dear  secretary  Sullivan:  I  am  writing 
to  alert  you  to  the  impact  on  clinical  re- 
search that  would  occur  if  the  Clinical  Re- 
search Equity  Act  contained  in  Title  1.  Sub- 
title B  of  H.R.  2507.  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  (NIH)  Revitalization  Amendments 
of  1992  was  enacted. 

As  you  know.  1  strongly  endorse  the  need 
for  representation  of  women  and  minorities 
in  clinical  research.  I  believe  that  the  NIH  is 
making  great  strides  to  insure  their  appro- 
priate inclusion.  However,  the  requirement 
embodied  in  H.R.  2507  would  have  grave  im- 
plications for  clinical  research.  It  specifies 
that,  •■the  NIH  Director  shall  ensure  that  the 
project  is  designed  and  carried  out  m  a  man- 
ner sufficient  to  provide  a  valid  analysis  of 
whether  the  variables  being  tested  in  the  re- 
search affect  women  or  minorities  dif- 
ferently than  other  research  subjects."  This 


would  have  the  effect  of  multiplying  the 
sample  size  for  any  given  group  by  a  factor 
of  at  least  5  to  10,  depending  upon  the  study. 
A  clinical  study  comprising  both  men  and 
women  would  need  an  approximate  tenfold 
increase  in  size  to  test  for  differential  affects 
by  gender  and  ethnicity. 

This  requirement  would  affect  the  design 
of  all  clinical  studies  despite  the  fact  that  no 
important  differences  m  effect  across  race 
ethnic  groups  are  expected  for  most  clinical 
questions.  Where  differences  would  have 
been  expected,  the  study  design  including 
sample  size  would  be  altered  to  provide  for 
reliable  group  analysis  Paradoxically,  the 
excessive  costs  this  Act  demands  could  ham- 
per planned  investigations  of  racial  ethnic 
differences  that  have  already  been  identified. 

For  example,  the  Dietary  Intervention 
Trial  of  the  Women's  Health  Initiative  al- 
ready requires  the  inclusion  of  48.000  women 
at  a  cost  of  $26  million  a  year  for  fourteen 
years.  This  study  is  intended  to  determine  if 
a  reduction  in  dietary  fat  will  have  an  im- 
pact on  the  incidence  of  breast  and  colon 
cancer  in  post-menopausal  women  If  it  were 
necessary  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  Die- 
tary Intervention  Trial  in  5  ethnic  groups, 
the  number  of  women  required  would  be  5  x 
48.000.  or  240.000.  and  the  cost  would  be  ap- 
proximately J130  million  per  year  for  four- 
teen years.  If  conducted  under  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act.  the  annual  cost  of  this 
single  study  would  greatly  exceed  the  annual 
cost  of  the  entire  Women's  Health  Initiative 
and  all  of  its  attendant  trials. 

In  planning  clinical  trials.  NIH  investiga- 
tors strive  to  answer  health  questions  which 
affect  the  entire  population  irrespective  of 
ethnicity.  The  structure  of  a  clinical  trial  al- 
lows us  to  generalize  the  results  of  the  trial 
to  other  people  with  characteristics  similar 
to  those  who  entered  the  trial.  When  it  is 
suspected  that  there  may  be  differences 
among  ethnic  groups.  NIH  scientists  will 
continue  to  conduct  trials  to  determine 
those  differences  However,  the  mandatory 
design  of  all  NIH  clinical  trials  to  include 
representative  populations  for  each  ethnic 
group  will  greatly  limit  our  ability  to  con- 
duct the  large  number  of  clinical  studies  on 
many  different  diseases  and  necessitate  the 
conduct  of  only  a  few  very  large  trials  on  a 
smaller  number  of  diseases. 

This  information  must  be  seriously  consid- 
ered due  to  the  fact  that  it  would  greatly 
hamper  our  ability  to  conduct  clinical  re- 
search. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bernadine  Healv.  M.D. 

Public  Health  Service, 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Bethesda.  MD.  May  27.  1992. 
To:  Bernadine  Healy,  M.D.,  Director,  NIH. 
From:  Associate  Director  for  Disease  Preven- 
tion. 
Subject:  NIH  Reauthorization  Legislation. 

The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  is  to 
alert  you  to  the  potential  impact  on  clinical 
research  of  proposed  Clinical  Research  Eq- 
uity (Title  1.  Subtitle  B)  of  the  NIH  Reau- 
thorization Legislation. 

Women  and  minorities  should  be  included 
in  clinical  research  studies  and  attention 
should  be  directed  to  insuring  their  inclusion 
and  we  all  endorse  the  need  for  their  rep- 
resentation However,  the  following  require- 
ment has  grave  im.plications  for  clinical  re- 
search. It  specifies  that,  'the  NIH  Director 
shall  ensure  that  the  project  i?  designed  and 
carried  out  in  a  manner  sufficient  to  provide 
a  valid  analysis  of  whether  the  variables 
being  tested  m  the  research  affect  women  or 
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minorities  diffwwatly  than  other  research 
subjects  ■'  As  speclfled.  this  would  have  the 
effect  of  multlplyinK  the  required  sample 
sizes  for  clinical  trials  and  epidemiolosrical 
studies  The  sample  sizes  for  observational 
and  Interventional  studies  are  based  on  pro- 
viding adequate  power  to  reliably  detect  es- 
timated differences  In  effect.  If  the  dif- 
ferences must  be  detected  for  each  srroup  the 
total  sample  needed  would  be  multiplied  by 
factors  of  5  or  10.  Assuming  5  minority 
groups,  a  single  gender  study  such  as  the 
Women's  Health  Initiative  would  need  5 
times  the  current  estimated  size  of  50.000 
women  to  reliably  detect  differential  re- 
sponses of  each  race  ethnic  group  A  clinical 
study  comprising  both  men  and  women 
would  need  approximately  tenfold  increase 
in  size  to  test  for  differential  effects  by  gen- 
der and  ethnicity. 

This  requii-ement  would  affect  the  design 
of  all  clinical  studies  despite  the  fact  that  no 
important  differences  in  effect  across  race 
ethnic  groups  are  expected  for  most  clinical 
questions  Where  differences  would  have 
been  expected,  the  study  design  including 
sample  size  has  been  altered  to  provide  for 
reliable  group  analysis. 

This  provision  would  have  a  stultifying  ef- 
fect on  clinical  research  and  paradoxically 
could  hamper  planned  investigation  of  ra- 
cial/ethnic differences  that  have  been  identi- 
fied. As  the  sample  size  increases  severalfold. 
issues  of  feasibility,  availability  of  all 
groups  within  a  particular  geographic  region 
and  cost  are  similarly  multiplied.  Research- 
ers in  some  geographic  areas  may  not  have 
adequate  numbers  of  certain  minority  groups 
available.  Several  studies  are  under  way  or 
being  planned  to  explore  differences  in  dis- 
ease risk  or  treatment  response  in  a  particu- 
lar racial/ethnic  group  (e.g.  hypertension  in 
African  Americans).  Would  these  studies  be 
required  to  increase  the  sample  size  so  as  to 
include  other  groups?  This  could  actually 
impede  scientific  investigation  of  important 
differences. 

In  summary,  the  provision  would  pro- 
foundly and  advei-soly  affect  the  conduct  of 
clinical  research,  however  well  Intentioned 
it  may  be. 

William  R.  Harla.n.  m.d  , 
Associate  Director  lur 
Disease  Prevention 
Vivian  W.  Finn.  M.D., 
Director,  Office  of  Re- 
search   on    Women's 
Health. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  RosK]  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  coUoQuy. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Madam  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  the 
time. 

Madam  Speaker,  some  questions  have 
arisen  concerning  section  251  of  title  II 
of  the  conference  report  to  this  bill. 
Section  251  makes  it  a  crime  to  engage 
in  various  acts  against  federally  funded 
health  facilities  such  as  stealing  facili- 
ties' records  or  property.  I  know  of  no 
one  in  Congress,  myself  included,  that 
would  in  any  way  condone  or  excuse 
theft  or  vandalism  on  behalf  of  a  cause, 
and  we  do  not  in  this  situation.  But  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  any 
of  the  language  in  section  251.  particu- 
larly the  reference  to  "break  or  enter" 
or  to  "engage  in  conversion"  are  in- 
tended to  thwart  or  inhibit  or  even 
criminalize  whistle  blowing? 


Mr  WAXMAN  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  W.\XMAN  .Madam  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  permit  me  to  say, 
the  intent  of  this  legislation  to  the 
conference  report  to  H.R.  2507  is  not  to 
limit  or  Inhibit  whistle  blowing.  I  want 
to  add  that  nothing  in  title  II,  Protec- 
tion of  Health  Facilities,  is  Intended  to 
make  an  offense  out  of  entering  a  facil- 
ity without  actually  breaking  in,  or 
out  of  copying  records,  or  taking  pho- 
tographs, or  disseminating  any  infor- 
mation and  material  with  the  intent  to 
show  that  a  violation  of  a  State  or  Fed- 
eral law  or  regulation  may  have  oc- 
curred in  that  facility.  I  hope  that 
clears  this  matter. 

Mr.  ROSE.  1  thank  the  gentleman 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  op- 
position to  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  2507,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  Rcvitalization  Amendments  of 
1992.  The  bill  is  flawed  in  every  respect 
and  is  far  worse  from  a  philosophical, 
fiscal,  and  management  viewpoint  than 
the  bill  that  passed  the  House. 

First  and  foremost,  the  conference 
report  authorizes  spending  of  an  esti- 
mated S3  billion  above  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1993  budget  request  and  the 
House-passed  bill.  We  need  to  remem- 
ber that  when  the  House  passed  the  bill 
it  cost  $4.3  billion.  The  conference  re- 
port now  ups  the  ante  to  $7.3  billion. 
Members  who  are  serious  about  reduc- 
ing the  Federal  deficit  cannot  possibly 
vote  for  this  bill  in  good  conscience. 

Second,  the  conference  report  in- 
cludes provisions  that  require  the  HHS 
Secretary  to  appoint  an  Ethics  Advi- 
sory Board  comprised  of  private  citi- 
zens whenever  he  declines  to  fund  re- 
search on  ethical  grounds.  The  decision 
of  these  private  citizens  could  then 
overrule  objections  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  President.  Thus,  these  new 
boards  would  have  unilateral  authority 
to  make  important  decisions  concern- 
ing major  research  initiatives.  While 
this  provision  is  usually  discussed  in 
the  context  of  fetal  transplantation,  it 
has  much  wider  implications.  This  pro- 
vision clearly  violates  the  appoint- 
ments clause  of  the  Constitution.  It  is 
blatantly  unconstitutional. 

Third,  the  conference  report  is 
weighed  down  with  a  new  construction 
program  for  universities  authorizing 
spending  of  $100  million.  This  is  not 
new  money:  it  will  have  to  come  out  of 
existing  research  dollars-  in  real  terms 
it  will  mean  the  loss  of  400  research 
grants  per  year.  This  $100  million  is  in 
addition  to  the  $1  billion  in  indirect 
costs  for  the  maintenance,  renovation, 
and  replacement  of  university  owned 
facilities  that  the  Federal  Government 
already  pays. 


Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  the  NIH 
to  purchase  300  acres  of  land  in  the 
State  of  Maryland  for  a  satellite  cam- 
pus. This  provision  is  pork  barrel,  plain 
and  simple.  It  was  never  the  subject  of 
hearings  or  any  type  of  serious  scru- 
tiny The  administration  letter  cor- 
rectly points  out  that  this  provision 
confers  special  benefits  to  a  single  geo- 
graphic location. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
voting  "no.  ' 

Madam  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  2'v  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Oberstar]. 
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.Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Madam  Speaker, 
my  colleagues.  9  years  ago  this  month 
my  wife  received  the  shattering  news 
that  a  biopsy  revealed  the  presence  of 
breast  cancer.  In  the  succeeding  years, 
she  went  through  two  surgeries,  seven 
courses  of  chemotherapy,  two  kinds  of 
hormone  therapy,  and  the  maximum 
dose  of  radiation. 

Just  a  few  days  after  she  was  admit- 
ted to  the  hospital  a  year  ago  this  com- 
ing July  for  what  were  to  be  her  last  2 
weeks  of  life,  a  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce was  handed  to  me  as  I  was  com- 
ing over  to  the  floor,  with  this  passage: 
"The  $50  million  earmarked  for  breast 
cancer  research  and  development  of  a 
test  for  earl.v  detection  of  ovarian  can- 
cer is  unnecessary."  I  exploded.  I  went 
directly  to  the  floor  and,  in  very  strong 
terms,  denounced  the  Secretary's 
statement. 

My  wife  did  not  like  emotion-laden 
discussion,  preferring  rational  discus- 
sion, and  I  told  her  that  evening,  "I  am 
sorry,  honey.  I  lost  it.  I  was  furious." 
and  I  repeated  what  I  had  said  on  the 
House  floor.  She  said.  Maybe  some 
good  will  come  of  this  disease." 

She  left  behind  three  daughters,  who 
are  now  third-generation  vulnerable  to 
breast  cancer. 

We  need  early  detection.  We  need  re 
search  on  cures.  We  need  more,  not 
fewer,  minds  committed  to  research  on 
breast  cancer.  We  need  more,  not 
fewer,  dollars  committed  to  the  cause 
of  finding  a  cure  and  developing  hu- 
mane, physically  tolerable,  effective 
treatments. 

In  that  9  years,  over  350.000  women 
died  of  breast  cancer,  and  now  comes  a 
letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  saying  in 
part.  "I  believe  that  the  section  in  tl.:> 
bill  on  women's  health  is  unnpi  •- 
sary.  "  Congress  is  being  told:  Do  not 
earmark  it.  We  will  take  care  of  it.  We 
will  address  this  issue.  Trust  us.  but 
the  women's  health  initiative  is  unnec- 
essary. Targeting  funds  for  breast  can- 
cer research  is  unnecessary. 

Are  women  also  unnecessary?  I  do 
not    believe    this    administration    be- 


lieves that,  but  I  will  tell  you.  I  do  not 
trust  them  to  make  the  appropriate  in- 
vestments m  the  breast  cancer  and 
other  women's  health  programs,  unless 
we  pi'loritize  the  initiative,  commit  the 
funds,  and  direct  the  NIH  to  pursue 
specific  pi'ograms  designated  in  legisla- 
tion. 

Thei'c  was  a  song  m  the  1960's  of  the 
civil  rights  protest  movement  that 
asked.  "How  many  deaths  will  it  take 
until  they  know  that  too  many  people 
have  died?  " 

Those  who  have  lost  a  wife,  a  mother, 
a  sister  to  breast  cancer  know  that  one 
is  too  many.  I  do  not  want  any  more. 
This  bill  will  help  us  to  get  the  cau.se 
•md  to  the  cure  and  to  the  human 
treatment  of  women  afflicted  with  this 
epidemic-size  disease  in  our  society. 
Three  weeks  ago  a  coalition  of  woman. 
led  by  Mrs.  Christine  Norton,  gathered 
in  a  peaceful  rally  on  the  steps  of  the 
State  capitol  in  St.  Paul,  asked  for  no 
less  than  what  this  conference  report 
offers.  I  must  keep  faith  with  their 
plea. 

For  me.  this  is  the  overriding  issue, 
to  deal  humanely  with  women,  the  au- 
thors of  life. 

Madam  Speaker,  a  final  note:  We 
have  heard  reports  of  a  veto  threat  be- 
cause of  the  fetal  tissue  provision  in 
this  conference  report.  If  the  president 
decides  to  veto  this  bill,  and  if  the  veto 
is  limited  only  to  the  fetal  tissue  provi- 
sion and  does  not  endanger  the  rest  of 
this  bill.  I  could  vote  to  sustain  such  a 
veto. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Emerson]. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
lise  in  strong  opposition  to  the  con- 
ference report  as  it  currently  stands. 
We  do  need  to  fund  the  NIH:  we  need  to 
fund  cancer  research,  and  diabetes  re- 
search, and  Parkinson's  research,  and 
Hurler's  research,  and  Alzheimer's  re- 
search, and  more,  and  we  all  know  that 
we  will  do  that — irrespective  of  the 
outcome  of  the  debate  today.  But  we  do 
not  need  to  overturn  the  regulatory 
moratorium  on  fetal  tissue  transplan- 
tation. I  know  that  many  of  our  well- 
respected  colleagues  who  are  ordinarily 
pro-life  are  convinced  that  this  issue  is 
not  one  of  abortion.  I  say  to  all  of 
them,  both  here  in  the  House  and  in 
the  other  body:  You  have  been  misled. 
This  is  an  issue  of  abortion,  and  abor- 
tion only. 

The  plain  and  simple  truth  is  that  we 
already  have  enough  fetal  tissue  to 
meet  research  needs,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's order  establishing  a  tissue  bank 
makes  existing  tissue  even  easier  to  ac- 
cess. Ectopic  pregnancies  and  sponta- 
neous abortions  provide  more  than 
enough  fetal  tissue.  Proponents  of  fetal 
tissue  research  will  tell  you  that  99  7 
percent  of  the  fetal  tissue  from  ectopic 
pregnancies  and  miscarriages  is  not  us- 
able. F^ven  if  that's  true,  that  means 
that  0  3  pen.ent  -three  per  thousand- 


is  usable.  There  are  about  800,000  ec- 
topic pregnancies  and  spontaneous 
abortions  annually  in  this  country.  Do 
the  math— 2.400  of  these  provide  usable 
tissue.  Considering  that  only  60  trans- 
plants have  been  done  m  the  last  30 
years.  2.400  per  year  should  be  more 
than  enough— particularly  when  the 
new  human  fetal  tissue  bank  is  estab- 
lished at  NIH. 

Proponents  here  on  the  floor  are  tell- 
ing us  that  the  tissue  bank  will  not 
work.  But  scientists  and  researchers 
are  telling  us  that  the  tissue  bank  will 
work.  Consider  the  woi-ds  of  Drs. 
DeGiorgio  and  Goodwin  from  the  USC 
and  Dr.  Shewmon  of  UCLA:  "Substan- 
tial evidence  exists  that  spontaneous 
abortions  are  an  acceptable  source  of 
fetal  tissue  for  transplantation."  Or 
the  words  of  Drs.  Caudle  and  Holls 
from  the  University  of  Tennessee:  "The 
problems— of  chromosomal  disorders  or 
infections— should  not  detract  from  the 
fact  that  a  reasonably  high  proportion 
of  spontaneous  abortion  fetuses  have 
normal  undiseased  tissue  suitable  for 
transplantation."  Or  the  words  of  Dr. 
Michejda  of  Georgetown  University: 
"Tissues — from  spontaneously  aborted 
fetuses — could  be  collected  in  tissue 
banks  *  *  *  [this]  preserves  the  life- 
saving  elements  of  the  original  legisla- 
tion but  removes  the  morally  objec- 
tionable aspects." 

It  is  clear  that  we  do  not  need  elec- 
tive abortions  to  provide  fetal  tissue 
for  research.  Why.  then,  are  we  having 
this  debate?  The  issue  boils  down  to 
one  of  abortion,  and  abortion  only. 
Take  Professor  Tribe  at  his  word:  He 
testified  that  medical  demand  for  fetal 
tissue  gives  Congress  constitutional 
authoi'ity  to  pass  the  so-called  Free- 
dom of  Choice  Act  to  ensure  a  nation- 
wide policy  of  abortion  on  demand. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Pa.stor]. 

Mr.  PASTOR.  Madam  Speaker,  today 
this  body  will  vote  on  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  will  have  a  profound  impact 
on  millions  of  people  throughout  this 
Nation.  I  am  speaking  of  H.R.  2507. 
which  seeks  to  overturn  the  senseless 
ban  of  fetal  tissue  research. 

The  lifting  of  this  ban  is  critical. 
Some  13  million  people  in  this  country 
suffer  from  Alzheimer's,  diabetes,  or 
Parkinson's  disease.  Research  has 
shown  that  as  many  as  a  third  of  the 
people  suffering  from  these  conditions 
could  benefit  from  research  with  fetal 
tissue  ti'ansplants. 

In  my  own  State  of  Arizona  and  in 
this  august  body,  we  have  seen  one  of 
our  best-loved  public  figures  struck 
down  by  Parkinson's  disease.  I  am 
speaking  of  course,  of  our  friend  and 
colleague.  Mo  Udall. 

I  applaud  the  untiring  efforts  of  the 
I'dall  family  to  overturn  the  ban  on 
fetal  tissue  research.  Their  personal 
Odyssey  has  touched  us  all.  and  made 
us  more  aware  of  the  profound  and  per- 


sonal impact  the  repeal  of  this  ban  can 
have  on  millions  of  people. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  face  with 
courage  and  conviction,  this  moral  ob- 
ligation to  save  lives  and  vote  for  H.R. 
2507. 

Mr  BLILEY  Madam  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  min-jte  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
iMr.  DELAY]. 

Mr.  Delay.  Madam.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  wish  my  col- 
leagues would  just  put  the  fetal  tissue 
issue  aside. 

I  know  how  most  Members  feel,  but 
look  at  the  bill,  read  the  bill,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  awfully  written  bills  I  have 
seen  come  down  in  a  long  time. 

What  most  Members  have  been  say- 
ing is  that  they  think  that  more 
money  means  better  research  and  more 
money  buys  you  a  cure  to  disease. 

Our  debt  leads  to  economic  disaster. 
A  poor  nation  cannot  cure  anj'  disease. 
We  are  not  talking  about  no  research 
here.  What  we  are  saying  is  living 
within  our  means. 

Madam  Speaker,  we  are  already 
spending  almost  SIO  billion  on  NIH.  The 
issue  here  is:  Do  you  want  to  add  $3  bil- 
lion to  j'our  children's  debt?  That  is 
the  amount  the  conferees  added  over 
and  above  the  President's  request. 

We  are  talking,  when  this  bill  left  the 
House,  as  you  well  know,  it  was  $238 
million  over  the  President's  request, 
and  it  comes  back  from  the  conference 
committee  at  a  staggering  S3.1  billion 
above  the  President's  request. 

There  is  an  economy  of  diminishing 
returns  here.  With  or  without  the  mas- 
sive budget-busting  increase  in  this 
bill,  breast  cancer  research  will  con- 
tinue. Prostate  cancer  research  will 
continue.  What  will  also  continue,  un- 
less we  vote  against  this  bill,  is  more 
debt  which  will  burden  our  children. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  Kennelly]. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY,  Madam  Speaker, 
the  NIH  conference  report  is  a  vital 
piece  of  legislation.  The  debate  over 
this  bill  has  been  mired  by  unnecessary 
controversy  over  whether  or  not  it  is 
ethical  and  appropriate  to  use  trans- 
planted fetal  tissue  in  research.  The 
medical  community  has  been  heard  on 
this  subject  and  strongly  supports 
using  fetal  tissue.  The  research  in  this 
area  will  save  many  lives.  We  must 
reach  out  to  the  victims  of  Parkinson's 
disease,  diabetes,  birth  defects,  and  the 
other  devastating  conditions  for  which 
fetal  tissue  research  may  provide  treat- 
ment or  even  a  cure.  Moreover.  fet.al 
tissue  research  is  ongoing  m  the  pri- 
vate sector,  but  without  the  ethical 
guidelines  this  bill  would  establish. 

But,  .Madam.  Speaker,  we  should  not 
have  to  stand  here  today  and  talk 
about  the  ethics  of  fetal  tissue  trans- 
plantation. We  should  be  talking  about 
the  crucial   research   funding  this  bill 
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provides.  In  spite  of  the  comments  of 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  this  bill  includes  what  are 
obviously  much  needed  provisions  to 
(tdvan<  t'  wdmen's  health  research,  in- 
cludinK''  lirt'ast  cancer,  ovarian  cancer, 
osl»M.[ic.!  .  is  Faucet's  syndrome  and 
other  1  diuliMuns  specific  to  women. 

These  are  but  a  small  piece  of  the 
vital  protrrams  this  bill  funds:  AIDS  re- 
search, heart  and  lun»<  illnesses,  adoles- 
cent health,  the  establishment  of  can- 
cer registries,  and  many,  many  others. 

Madam  Speaker,  let  us  not  be  side- 
tracked by  nonissues  and  misguided  ar- 
guments. This  bill  is  important.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut  [Mrs.  Johnson]. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut. 
Madam  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  NIH  conference  agieement 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  over- 
turn the  ban  on  fetal  tissue  research. 

My  colleagues,  each  one  of  us  has 
benefited  from  fetal  tissue  research. 
The  polio  and  German  measles  vac- 
cines were  developed  from  research 
that  used  fetal  tissue. 

How  can  we  as  beneficiaries  stand  in 
the  way  of  research  that  promises 
cures  for  a  number  of  today's  most  dev- 
astating diseases? 

We  know  more  than  we  did  when  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  first  implemented  the  ban  on 
fetal  tissue  research  almost  4  years 
ago.  We  know  that  the  effect  of  the  ban 
has  been  to  bring  fetal  tissue  trans- 
plant research  to  a  near  standstill  with 
only  two  research  facilities  in  the  Na- 
tion able  to  raise  significant  private 
funds  to  move  research  forward. 

The  suffering  of  patients  with  Par- 
kinson's and  Alzheimer's  is  being  need- 
lessly prolonged.  Hope  for  children 
with  diabetes  fades  as  we  struggle  to 
gain  the  courage  to  reinstate  research 
that  went  on  without  controversy  foi- 
30  years  and  brought  us  to  this  moment 
of  opportunity. 
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Today  we  have  a  chance  to  muster 
the  courage  to  allow  this  research  to 
move  forward  and  also  to  govern  it  re- 
sponsibly in  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors. 

In  offering  to  set  up  a  bank  for  tissue 
from  miscarriages  and  ectopic  preg- 
nancies, the  administration  has  recog- 
nized that  fetal  tissue  research  holds 
great  promise  and  can  be  responsibly 
governed.  As  important,  they  have  ac- 
knowledged that  such  research  requires 
a  small  supply  of  tissue,  and  so  in  fact 
fetal  tissue  research  will  not  provide 
an  incentive  for  abortions. 

I  am  pleased  the  administration  has 
now  rejected  the  incentive  argument 
and   recognized   the   need   for  this  re- 


search. The  Ussuf  Ij.mk  they  wiii  pro- 
vide, however,  will  not  work.  In  the 
real  world,  and  this  is  what  matters,  in 
the  real  world  tissue  from  spontaneous 
abortions  is  too  often  genetically  inad- 
equate, infected,  or  oxygen  starved. 
Miscarriages  and  ectopic  pregnancies 
happen  as  emergencies,  and  so  assem- 
bling the  right  team  of  the  neuro- 
surgeon, the  neuroanatomist.  the 
cryotechnologist  to  dissect  and  process 
the  tissue  in  the  20-minute  window  al- 
lowed is  extremely  difficult.  Further- 
more, gaining  consent  for  needed  blood 
tests  to  assure  tissue  quality,  obtain- 
ing appropriate  tissue  for  the  7-  to  12- 
week  period  of  fetal  development  that 
is  needed  makes  gathering  tissue  from 
this  source  exti-emely  difficult. 

We  cannot  risk  the  transplantation 
of  defective  tissue,  and  I  hope  those 
who  care  about  the  future  will  vote  to 
raise  the  ban  on  this  important  re- 
search issue. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the     gentleman     from     Indiana     [Mr. 

SHARP]. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  NIH  conference  report 
and  I  urge  the  House  to  give  it  overwhelming 
support. 

Although  the  focus  of  controversy  has  been 
on  fetal  tissue  research  the  bill  establishes  a 
number  of  vitally  important  initiatives  and  con- 
tinues others  which  are  now  threatened  by  the 
unjustified  position  taken  by  the  President. 
Specifically,  the  bill  would  establish  an  Office 
of  Research  on  Women's  Health  to  identify 
women's  health  research  needed  at  NIH  and 
to  make  sure  women  and.  in  other  sections  of 
the  bill,  minorities  are  included  as  research 
subjects.  The  authorization  for  funding  re- 
search into  breast  cancer,  ovarian  cancer  and 
osteoporosis  is  substantially  increased.  A  new 
Office  of  Scientific  Integrity  is  established  to 
address  scientific  misconduct  and  to  protect 
whislleblowers  who  have  serious  questions 
about  scientific  misconduct  or  who  cooperate 
with  investigations.  The  bill  requires  support 
for  research  in  the  development  of  new  and 
improved  childhood  vaccines.  It  requires  sup- 
port for  research  into  biomedical  research  and 
experiments  not  requiring  the  use  of  animals 
It  establishes  a  luvenile  arthritis  research  cen- 
ter and  allows  NIH  to  support  chronic  fatigue 
syndrome  research  centers. 

The  true  controversy  centers  on  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  lifting  the  ban  on  funding  re- 
search involving  fetal  tissue  imposed  under 
the  Reagan  administration.  Frankly,  both  sides 
in  the  dispute  understand  that  there  are  ethical 
standards  and  safeguards  established  by  the 
legislation  if  the  ban  is  repealed,  applicable  to 
both  federally  funded  research  as  well  as  pri- 
vately financed  research  which  is  not  currently 
subiect  to  guidelines  or  restrictions.  The  mora- 
torium has  greatly  diminished  very  promising 
research  that  could  save  and  improve  the  lives 
of  the  many  Americans  that  suffer  from  Hun- 
tington's disease,  Parkinsons  disease  and 
other  debilitating  conditions  and  diseases.  In 
no  way  can  anyone  seriously  conclude  that 
under  these  tight  restrictions  this  type  of  re- 
search will  entice  any  woman  to  seek  an  atxjr- 


tion.  Ttie  results  of  the  research,  m  (act,  are 
very  likely  to  txith  exterid  and  improve  the 
quality  of  life  (or  millions  ot  Americans 

I  urge  anyone  considering  voting  agamst  the 
conterence  report  to  read  the  guidelines  and 
restrictions,  and  then  tell  me  and  the  rest  o( 
the  House  how  it  is  conceivable  that  one  sin- 
gle additional  abortion  might  be  pertormed  as 
a  result  of  this  legislation  To  the  extent  that 
any  IS  now  occurring  in  the  private  sector. 
these  restrictions  will  stop  it.  I  urge  a  "yes" 
vote  on  the  conference  agreement. 

Mr.  WAX.MAN  M;uiam  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  [.Ms. 
Norton]. 

Ms  NORTON.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
importance  of  this  bill  goes  beyond  the 
authorization  of  a  sum  of  money.  It 
represents  the  recognition  that  the 
health  of  one-half  the  population  is  as 
vital  as  the  health  of  the  other  half. 

It  is  deepl.v  demoralizing  to  imagine 
how  many  women's  lives  might  have 
been  saved  had  equality  been  a  part  of 
health  research  and  health  funding  be- 
fore now. 

Would  the  present  epidemic  in  l>reast 
cancer  be  the  case  today  if  we  had  in- 
vested in  breast  cancer  research  yester- 
day? 

Would  ovarian  cancer,  cervical  can- 
cer, and  osteoporosis  be  pei'vasive.  life- 
threatening  diseases? 

Even  wiien  breast  cancer  struck 
women  who  could  not  go  unnoticed,  a 
Vice  President's  wife.  Happy  Rocke- 
feller, and  Fii-st  Lady  Betty  Ford  in 
the  1970's,  NIH  did  not  get  it.  There  is 
no  better  way  to  get  it  than  to  appro- 
priate money  to  get  it  done,  and  the 
permanent  establishment  of  the  Office 
of  Research  on  Women's  Health  is  the 
only  way  to  insure  that  it  continues  to 
be  done. 

The  exclusion  of  people  of  color  from 
clinical  trials  was  le.ss  surprising  in 
light  of  our  history,  but  the  inclusion 
of  both  minorities  and  women  is  nec- 
essar.v  in  a  democracy  that  values 
equally  the  lives  of  all  its  citizens. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  entire  bill  is 
overdue.  It  deserves  our  support. 

.Mr.  BLILEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mi  .  Webkr]. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
President's  pi-oposal  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fetal  tissue  research  bank  is 
a  scientifically  sound  proposal  that  de- 
serves better  consideration  than  it  has 
been  given  in  the  course  of  this  debate. 
Unfortunately,  it  appears  to  me  that 
Ideology  on  this  issue  has  decided  the 
issue  for  many  before  they  actually 
consider  the  facts. 

I  serve  on  the  appropriating  sub- 
committee for  NIH.  I  have  a  commit- 
ment to  NIH  and  I  want  to  support  val- 
uable research  of  all  types. 

Less  than  100  fetuses  have  been  uti- 
lized for  research  in  the  last  30  years. 
It  is  important  to  keep  the  scope  of 
this  research  well  in  mind.  The  NIH  es- 
timates today  that  a  maximum  of  200 


feiuses  per  year  could  he  effectively 
utilized  for  research.  200  per  year.  We 
are  talking  about  a  small  number.  So 
when  opponents  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal suggest  that  only  a  fraction  of 
the  fetal  cadavers  resulting  from  spon- 
taneous abortions  and  tubal  preg- 
nancies are  useful,  they  are  right,  but 
That  does  not  disprove  the  validity  of 
the  President's  proposal- 
There  are  750.000  spontaneous  abor- 
tions a  year  and  100.000  tubal  preg- 
nancies, and  the  administration  esti- 
mates that  2.000  u.sable  fetuses  could 
result  from  these  850.000  spontaneous 
and  tubal  pregnancies.  2.000  total;  that 
IS  10  times  the  number  estimated  as 
•;.•  maximum  number  that  could  be  ef- 
!ei  !iv(>ly  utilized  in  research  today. 

Mailam  Speaker,  the  President's  pro- 
po.sal  should  be  a  consensus  proposal 
for  everybody  who  is  interested  in  this 
research.  There  is  no  reason  to  over- 
turn the  tjan  by  people  who  are  sup- 
portive of  fetal  research. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Madam  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Gr.auison]. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
have  requested  this  time  for  the  pur- 
yni<v  of  entering  into  a  colloquy  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

One  of  the  arguments  against  this 
bill  is  that  it  will  cost  too  much  money 
and  is  above  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest. Is  it  not  true  that  the  exact 
funding  will  in  fact  be  decided  by  the 
Labor-HHS  Appropiiations  Sub- 
committee, of  which  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  a  member? 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Madam  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  The  budget-buster  argu- 
ment does  not  hold  water  here  when  it 
eomes  to  this  bill.  As  Members  know. 
this  is  an  authorization  bill.  Today  we 
will  he  supporting  the  goals  of  that 
bill,  but  at  a  later  date  members  of  the 
.Appropriations  Committee  will  set  the 
funding  levels  and  it  is  at  that  time 
that  we  will  be  debating  and  arguing 
the  levels  of  funding  for  each  of  these 
programs  that  will  be  set  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  It  is  my  further  un- 
■  iei.standing  that  once  those  figures  are 
.-^et.  they  must  be  within  the  cap  set  by 
the  budget  agreement  in  1990:  there- 
fore, not  a  dime  of  additional  spending 
could  result,  no  matter  what  the  level 
of  this  authorization  might  be. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Madam  Speaker,  that 
!s  right.  There  are  a  lot  of  authoriza- 
tion bills  with  a  high  authorization 
level  that  are  not  funded  by  the  Appro- 
nnations  Committee  because  of  the 
raps  and  the  re.'^traints  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility 

Mr.  RLILEY.  Madam  .Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
,in,i  [Mr,  Hni.i.ow.^v],  a  member  of  the 
'.  umnditee. 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY  Madam  Speaker.  I 
want  to  speak  to  tliose  who  supported 


and  voted  for  this  bill  when  it  was  up 
before  the  House. 

Basically,  this  bill  has  been  totally 
changed.  I  respect  the  colloquy  I  just 
heard.  If  it  was  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  who  was  going  to  be  doing 
the  appropriating.  I  would  not  have  a 
problem  voting  for  this  bill,  because  I 
know  what  he  would  vote  and  he  would 
vote  in  a  way  that  I  would  vote,  and 
that  would  be  not  to  spend  taxpayers' 
money  that  we  do  not  have;  but  I  want 
to  speak  to  the  people  who  supported  it 
and  say  that  there  is  a  lot  more  in  this 
bill  than  meets  your  eye  and  a  lot  more 
in  this  bill  than  we  voted  for  the  last 
time.  I  want  you  to  take  another  look 
at  it. 

To  those  who  have  joined  in  the  cry 
of  special  interest  and  legislation  with 
runaway  deficit  spending,  I  say  take 
another  look.  This  bill  is  more  than  it 
is  cracked  up  to  be.  This  bill  is  wholly 
different  from  the  House  bill  agreed  on 
last  July. 

The  NIH  conference  agreement  au- 
thorizes spending  which  could  reach  S3 
billion  above  the  House  plan  level. 

How?  It  provides  S1.6  billion  for  re- 
building the  NTH  clinic  that  was  not  in 
the  original  legislation.  It  allows  S150 
million  that  is  now  in  the  bill  for  con- 
struction authority. 

Now.  you  did  not  vote  for  the  addi- 
tional S342  million  to  buy  300  acres  of 
land.  I  wish  I  had  300  acres  of  land  to 
sell  at  S342  million  of  the  Government's 
mone.y.  That  is  special  interest  in  it- 
self. 

Mr.  WAX.\L-\N  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Madam  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

I  just  want  to  put  a  few  things  out  in 
perspective  one  more  time. 

As  I  said,  since  I  have  been  here  there 
has  always  been  a  reason  not  to  vote 
for  women's  health.  It  is  always  that 
they  are  for  it.  but  it  is  just  in  this  one 
case  the.v  do  not  like  this  thing  or  that 
thing. 

Let  me  point  out  today,  this  is  the 
biggest  breakthrough  we  have  ever 
had.  I  certainly  hope  no  one  tries  to 
duck  behind  any  issues  that  they  are 
using. 
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This  is  either  for  women's  health  or 
against  it:  these  are  not  diseases  of  the 
week  or  month.  These  are  very  serious 
diseases  that  affect  over  half  the  popu- 
lation and  contribute  very  signifi- 
cantly to  the  money  that  does  the  re- 
search. But  the  budget  issue  is  equally 
important.  This  is  not  above  the  cap,  it 
is  below  the  budget  cap.  These  things 
that  are  being  talked  about  may  have 
to  go  in  for  upgrading  the  laboratories. 
You  are  nor  moving  them.  You  are  not 
buying  new  ones.  But  you  have  got  to 
keep  them  contemporary. 

Finally,  we  are  constantly  told  that 
every  dollar  invested  in  research  saves 
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the  Federal  Government  many,  many, 
many  more  dollars  m  further  health 
care. 

So  it  IS  the  best  investment  we  can 
make,  job  creating  and  everything  else. 

1  just  cannot  understand  why  anybody 
could  be  against  this. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  GUNDERSON]. 

Mr.  GUNDERSOX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Madam  Speaker,  and  colleagues,  the 
issue  we  face  here  today  is  whether  or 
not  we  have  to  support  the  enactment 
of  a  bad  bill  in  order  to  support  this 
Congress'  commitment  to  fetal  tissue 
research.  I  think  the  issue  of  fetal  tis- 
sue research  has  been  resolved  in  the 
broad  majority  of  Members'  minds  here 
in  the  Congress.  I.  like  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, have  members  of  my  family 
suffering  from  genetic  diabetes,  and  I 
would  like  to  find  a  research  tool  that 
can  help  solve  that  problem. 

So  I  would  like  to  vote  for  fetal  tis- 
sue research,  but  do  I  want  to  vote  for 
this  bill  in  order  to  get  it? 

The  first  question  everyone  legiti- 
mately asks  is.  and  it  is  quite  unfortu- 
nately special-interest  groups,  is: 

Well,  the  Administration  has  raised  this 
fetal  tissue  bank  and.  frankly,  the  question 
is  do  they  really  mean  it  and  are  they  really 
serious  about  it? 

Frankly,  that  is  a  fair  question. 

I  asked  that  question,  and  I  was  not 
content  for  a  very  long  time  that  they 
were  serious.  But  in  conversations  with 
Dr.  Bcrnadine  Healy.  the  director  of 
NIH.  I  have  now  been  given  the  assur- 
ance that  they  are  serious. 

Madam  Speaker,  in  a  letter  received 
this  morning,  she  wrote: 

NIH  is  committed  to  establishing  a  bank 
and  will  name  a  team  of  scientists  to  closely 
monitor  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
bank.  After  1  year  NIH  will  review  the 
progress  of  the  bank  and  report  its  results  to 
the  Secretary. 

Listen  to  those  words  if  there  is  any 
doubt,  there  is  going  to  be  the  nam.ing 
of  a  scientific  panel  to  monitor  and 
evaluate  and  advise  in  the  creation  and 
establishment  of  the  tissue  bank.  The 
department  will  within  1  year  report 
back  to  this  Congress  as  to  the  avail- 
ability of  the  fetal  tissue  through  the 
processes  they  have  suggested  in  the 
tissue  bank. 

The  reality  of  that  is  that  within  1 
short  year  from  the  date  of  enactment 
they  have  to  not  only  have  it  up  and 
running  but  they  have  to  have  a  suffi- 
cient history  to  prove  that  indeed  the 
fetal  tissue  is  available  because  if  it  is 
not.  you  and  I  well  know  this  Congress 
at  that  point  will  then  lift  the  ban. 

This  says  we  can  achieve  it  in  a  way 
that  is.  hopefully,  acceptable  to  the 
majority  of  Americans.  I  think  it  mer- 
its a  trial. 

Mr.  WAXMAN,  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 
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I  would  like  to  respond  to  the  gentle- 
man's last  comment.  I  want  to  point 
out  to  the  Members  that  what  this  ad- 
ministration has  done  is  to  try  to  de- 
fuse the  absolute  outrage  that  people 
feel  when  they  are  being  told  this  re- 
search will  not  be  conducted  The  ad- 
ministration came  out  just  a  couple  of 
days  ago  with  the  idea  that  it  will  have 
a  tissue  bank  consisting  of  fetal  tissue 
from  spontaneous  abortions  and  ec- 
topic pregnancies. 

Well,  they  could  always  have  done 
that.  It  is  Just  not  sufficient  for  the  re- 
search because  that  tissue  is  diseased 
in  more  cases  than  not. 

But  Secretary  Bowen.  the  Secretary 
of  HHS.  under  President  Reagan,  indi- 
cated he  thought  we  ought  to  have  this 
ban  lifted.  And  he  said  that  for  those 
who  are  pro-life  and  pro-research,  the 
research  should  go  forward.  The 
Reagan-appointed  panel  also  rec- 
ommended the  research  go  forward.  I 
think  what  the  gentleman  has  just  il- 
lustrated is  another  ruse,  another  ex- 
cuse why  this  administration  is  going 
to  try  to  keep  us  from  lifting  the  ban. 
And  that  ban  will  be  in  place  and  re- 
search will  be  stopped  and  people  will 
die,  and  it  is  wrong:  it  is  absolutely 
wrong. 

Mr.  BLILEV.  Madam  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mrs.  Roukema]. 

Mis.  ROUKEMA.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  this  conference  report,  H.R. 
2507,  to  reauthorize  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  I  would  first  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  so  many  of 
my  colleagues,  who  have  so  eloquentl.v 
discussed  the  countless  people  who  will 
benefit  from  the  research,  medical,  and 
scientific  advances  this  legislation  will 
foster.  In  that  light,  the  funds  we  in- 
vest today  are  truly  some  of  the  wisest, 
compassionate,  and  cost-effective  dol- 
lars we  spend. 

I  must  address  my  remarks  today, 
however,  to  the  issue  that  has  become 
central  to  this  debate:  The  administra- 
tions  moratorium  on  fetal  tissue 
transplant  research,  and  the  provisions 
within  this  conference  report  which 
overturn  that  ban. 

I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  ig- 
nore the  rhetoric  and  the  Washington 
babble  that  surrounds  this  issue,  and 
look  instead  to  what  medicine  and 
science  tell  us:  Simply,  that  this  ban 
must  be  lifted.  Now.  Lifted  to  enable 
research,  treatment,  and  knowledge  on 
real  world  problems— diabetes,  Alz- 
heimer's, Parkinson's  disease— to  go 
forward.  Lifted  to  allow  medicine  and 
science  to  advance.  Faced  with  such  a 
choice,  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to 
engage  in  politics  as  usual. 

So  much  political  babble  has  come  to 
surround  the  issue  of  fetal  tissue  trans- 
plant. I  am  sure  man.y  of  you  have  been 
besieged  this  week,  as  I  have,  by  letters 


and  callers  who  It-ai  Congress  is  poised 
to  legalize  baby  harvesting.  That  we 
are  ready  to  sell  spare  parts  for  hu- 
mans. Or  that  women  will  now  casually 
undertake  the  most  personal  and  pain- 
ful experience  of  abortion,  to  supply 
some  demand  cycle.  These  blatant 
untruths  would  be  laughable,  were  they 
not  morall.v  repugnant. 

This  bill  does  no  such  thing.  What  it 
does  is  allow  research  on  cures  for  dis- 
eases plaguing  millions  of  Americans 
to  continue. 

We  do  not  ai-rive  at  this  position  eas- 
ily, or  without  scientific  documenta- 
tion. And,  it  is  clear  that  this  reau- 
thorization does  protect  the  complex 
medical,  personal,  and  ethical  rights 
surrounding  fetal  tissue  donation.  The 
conferees  have  heeded  the  counsel  of 
two  separate  panels  of  NIH  medical  and 
scientific  experts— appointed.  I  might 
add,  by  President  Ronald  Reagan- 
which  reported  that  fetal  tissue  trans- 
plant research  should  continue,  within 
the  guidelines  contained  in  this  bill. 

Perhaps  our  goo<l  friend,  the  former 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices under  President  Reagan,  Dr.  Otis 
Bowen,  put  it  best.  Calling  for  an  end 
to  this  moratorium.  Doc  Bowen  notes: 

In  1987,  we  needed  answers  about  the 
science  and  ethics  of  this  new  research,  and 
now  we  have  them  •  •  *  vital  scientific 
progress  should  not  fall  victim  to  politics. 

That  is  the  choice  we  have  before  us 
today.  The  incendiary  rhetoric  of  the 
radical  right,  or  the  opportunity  af- 
forded us  by  science  and  medicine.  I 
cannot  imagine  a  more  humane  and 
ethical  choice. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
2507. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  1 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  fMr.  DiNGELL],  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
EInergy  and  Commerce. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
support  the  conference  report.  I  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Wax- 
MAN],  to  see  to  it  that  this  conference 
report  is  adopted. 

Madam  Speaker,  i  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R  2507,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  Revitalization  Amendments 
of  1992 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  [NIH]  is  the 
pnncipal  biomedical  research  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Through  the  conduct, 
support,  and  promotion  of  biomedical  re- 
search, NIH  seeks  to  improve  the  health  of  the 
American  people  by:  Increasing  the  under- 
standing of  processes  underlying  tiuman 
health,  disability,  and  disease,  advancing 
knowledge  concerning  the  health  effects  of 
interactions  between  humans  and  the  environ- 
ment: developing  methods  of  preventing,  de- 
tecting, diagnosing,  and  treating  disease:  and 
disseminating  research  results  lor  critical  re- 
view and  ultimately  tor  medical  application.  In 
the  pursuit  of  this  critical  mission,  NIH  sup- 
ports biomedical  and  tjehavioral  research  in 


this  country  and  abroad,  conducts  research  in 
its  own  latx)ratories  and  cimics,  trains  promis- 
ing young  researchers,  and  promotes  the  ac- 
quisition and  distribution  of  medical  knovvl- 
edge  Such  research  activities  wiii  determine 
much  of  the  quality  of  health  care  tor  the  tu- 
ture  and  reinforce  the  quality  ol  health  care 
currently  available 

Madam  Speaker,  the  legislation  before  us 
today,  IS  a  comprehensive  bill  addressing  a 
wide  variety  of  health  research  issues  Its  pri- 
mary purpose  IS  to  reauthorize  First,  the  Na 
tional  Cancer  Institute:  second,  the  National 
Heart,  Lung  and  Blood  Institute:  third,  the 
Medical  Library  Assistance  Act:  fourth,  the  Na 
tional  Center  tor  Biotechnology  Information 
fifth,  the  National  Research  Service  Awards 
Program. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  would  Providf 
new  authorization  of  appropriations  for  the  Na 
tional  Institute  on  Aging:  increase  funding  fci? 
research  on  breast  and  ovarian  cancer,  nullif, 
the  moratorium  on  Federal  funding  for  human 
fetal  tissue  transplantation  research,  protect 
federally  funded  health  facilities  from  illega: 
activities,  and  increase  the  focus  on  women 
and  minorities  in  clinical  research. 

Madam  Speaker,  during  the  past  year,  tht 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Investigation; 
conducted  a  number  of  hearings  which  raise:; 
questions  about  the  adequacy  of  NIH  mecha 
nisms  to  guard  against  scientific  misconduct 
In  response  to  those  concerns  this  legislation 
contains  provisions  that  would:  First,  establish 
an  Office  of  Scientific  Integrity  to  conduct  in- 
vestigations into  allegations  of  scientific  mis 
conduct:  second,  mandate  the  establishmen; 
of  standards  to  protect  against  financial  con 
diets  of  interest  in  clinical  research:  and  third 
create  standards  to  protect  whistleblowerL 
who  report  cases  of  alleged  misconduct 
These  measures  are  necessary  to  restore 
public  confidence  in  NIH  and  its  vital  mission 

Madam  Speaker,  the  research  activities  o' 
NIH  are  critically  important  to  our  Nation's  fu 
ture  health  care.  These  activities  represent  thf 
most  productive  investment  funded  by  the 
Federal  dollar.  Biomedical  research  offers  a 
ray  of  hope  to  those  suffering  m  the  darkness 
of  disease  New  discoveries  in  disease  pre 
vention  greatly  reduce  the  enormous  burden 
of  human  suffering  and  economic  loss  inflicted 
by  illness.  These  discoveries  significantly  im 
prove  the  quality  of  life  and  health  of  the 
American  people.  Through  biomedical  re- 
search, we  shape  the  effectiveness  of  the 
American  health  care  system.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BLILE"i'.  Madam  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Smith] 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  fo: 
yielding  time  to  me. 

Madam  Speaker,  by  Executive  order 
last  week  President  Bush  established  a 
fetal    tissue  bank   which   provides   the 
opportunity    to    conduct    medical    re 
search  on  tissues  garnered  from  unborn 
children   who  die  as  a  result   of  n;:> 
carriages  or  as  a  result  of  ectopic  p:  •  ^■ 
nancies.    When    fully    operational,    the 
bank    will     include    approximately    20 
centers  strategically  located  through- 
out the  country. 
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What  the  President  has  wisely  done 
is  to  provide  an  ethical,  rational,  and 
effective  means  by  which  fetal  tissue 
re.search  can  be  conducted. 

Dr.  Bernadine  Healy.  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  has  stat- 
ed unequivocally  as  a  physician  and  a 
scientist  that  the  President's  fetal  tis- 
sue bank— 

Is  feasible  and  should  be  given  a  chance  lo 
prove  its  efficacy  in  terms  of  furthering  one 
of  the  many  needed  research  options  for 
treatment  of  diseases  such  as  diabetes.  Par- 
kinson's and  certain  inherited  disorders 

.According  to  Dr.  Louis  Sullivan.  Sec- 
retary of  HHS:  "The  tissue  that  would 
be  available  from  a  bank  of  this  sort 
can  meet  the  current  estimated  re- 
search needs." 

Dr.  Sullivan  wrote  on  May  19.  that 
the  total  number  of  transplants  over 
the  last  30  years  is  around  tiO,  while 
suitable  tissue  from  ectopic  pretj- 
nancies  and  spontaneous  abortions  Is 
estimated  at  2.000  per  year. 

Moreover,  the  Secretary  pointed  out. 
this  is  a  conservative  estimate  based 
on  a  total  of  750.000  spontaneous  abor- 
tions and  100  000  ectopic  pregnancies 
per  year. 

Thus.  Madam  Speaker,  the  medical 
efficacy  of  transplantation  of  fetal 
cells  can  and  will  be  ethically  ex- 
plored— its  potential  to  cure  or  miti- 
gate d'sease  either  scientifically  veri- 
fied or  debunked. 

Significantly,  two  highly  respected 
researchers,  Drs,  R.C.  Cefalo  and  Wat- 
son A.  Bowes,  Jr.,  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  School  of  Medicine 
have  written  that— 

The  creation  of  a  human  fetal  tissue  reg- 
istry, fetal  tissue  bank  and  fetal  cell  lines 
using  tissue  obtained  from  spontaneous  abor- 
tions and  ectopic  pregnancies  »  *  *  (havei 
great  merit.  There  is  evidence  that  a  propor- 
tion (5-7%)  of  spontaneous  miscarriages  will 
provide  tissue  appropriate  for  use  in  tissue 
transplantation  research. 

Dr.  Cefalo  voted  to  lift  the  fetal  tis- 
sue moratorium  as  a  member  of  the 
NIH  panel.  He  now  endorses  the  admin- 
istration's fetal  tissue  bank  because  it 
will  be  free  from  the  controversy  that 
currently  surrounds  the  use  of  tissue 
from  induced  abortions. 

According  to  Maria  Michejda,  .M.D 
of  the  International  Center  for  Inter- 
disciplinary Studies  of  Immunology  at 
Georgetown  University  Medical  Center, 

*  *  *  On  the  basis  of  our  survey  we  believe 
that  there  may  be  a  sufficient  amount  of 
healthy  and  viable  fetal  tissue  available  for 
transplantation.  Clearly,  an  ability  to  make 
use  of  fetuses  from  spontaneous  abortions 
would  reduce  the  current  reliance  on  fetuses 
from  induced  abortions.  It  would  obviate 
many  of  the  moral  concerns  associated  with 
transplanting  fetal  tissue. 

And  according  to  six  additional  pro- 
fessors of  obstetrics  and  gynecology 
from  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia School  of  Medicine -C.  Paul 
.Morrow.  M.D.,  Kathryn  Shaw.  M.D,, 
Laila  Muderspach.  M.D..  Lynda 
Roman.  M.D.,  T  .Murphy  Goodwan, 
M.D-.  and  Richard  Paul.  M.D.: 


In  our  institution  we  see  more  than  1.000 
cases  of  spontaneous  pregnancy  loss  occur- 
ring at  greater  than  9  weeks  gestation.  In  ad- 
dition, we  see  an  average  of  350  ectopic  ges- 
tations per  year.  Based  on  the  collective  ex- 
perience of  numerous  colleagues,  in  5  to  10 
percent  of  cases  a  recently  dead  fetus  will  be 
identified  at  the  time  of  surgery.  Most  of 
these  will  be  suitable  for  tissue  harvesting 
since  the  incidence  of  anomalies  or  infection 
in  this  condition  is  low.  Thus  a  total  of  85  to 
100  fetuses  suitable  for  obtaining  fetal  cells 
can  be  expected  from  our  institution  alone 
each  year. 

Let  me  remind  Members  that  the  son 
of  Rev.  Guy  Walden  received  his  life- 
saving  transplant  from  fetal  tissue  ob- 
tained from  an  ectopic  pregnancy--not 
from  an  induced  abortion.  Again  this 
type  of  ethical  transplantation  is  en- 
tirely permissible  under  the  Presi- 
dent's policy. 

Dr.  Frank  Young,  Deputy  Assistant 
.Secretary  for  Health,  Science  and  the 
Environment  has  written  that — 

It  IS  likely  according  to  NIH  that  500  to  800 
ectopic  pregnancies  with  embryos,  that  are 
chromosomally  normal  and  uninfected  would 
be  available  nationwide  per  year. 

Drs.  Michael  R.  Caudle  and  William 
M.  HoUs  of  the  University  of  Tennessee 
Medical  Center  at  Knoxville  have  also 
called  on  the  administration  to  estab- 
lish such  a  tissue  bank— 

VV'e  think  that  substantial  scientific  evi- 
dence exists  that  tissue  obtained  from  spon- 
taneous miscarriages  would  satisfy  the  needs 
of  these  studying  fetal  tissue  transplan- 
tation. 

The  Bush  approach  embraces  a  deep 
and  abiding  reverence  and  respect  for 
the  lives  of  unborn  children — children 
that  the  abortion  lobby  and  some  in 
the  research  community  sadly  regard 
as  throwaways— while  recognizing  the 
desirability  of  going  forward  with  ethi- 
cal fetal  tissue  research. 

The  Bush  approach  is  fair  and  it's  hu- 
mane. The  conference  report  on  the 
other  hand,  establishes  an  unethical 
policy  that  reduces  an  unborn  child  to 
the  status  of  an  object,  a  commodity,  a 
mere  body  parts  provider  wanted  only 
for  his  or  her  innate  ability  to  involun- 
tarily donate  a  brain  or  other  organs. 

If  you  want  to  get  a  clear  picture  of 
what  your  vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  2507 
will  fund,  consider  this  verbatim  de- 
scription of  some  fetal  tissue  extrac- 
tions reported  in  the  June  1989  issue  of 
Archives  of  Neurology. 

Two  methods  to  collet :  fetal  material  were 
used.  With  the  first  rr.ethod,  a  plastic 
cannula,  connected  to  a  60  ml  syringe,  was 
inserted  into  the  uterus.  Under  ultrasound 
guidance,  the  opening  of  the  cannula  was  di- 
rected to  the  fetal  head.  Suction  was  applied, 
and  the  fetus  was  slowly  aspirated  and  frag- 
mented into  the  cannula.  Alternatively,  a 
similar  low-pressure  vacuum  aspiration 
technique  (regulated  by  a  vacuum  pumpi. 
but  without  ultrasound  guidance  and  u.~;ne  a 
metal  cannula,  was  employed. 

You  may  be  shocked  to  learn  that 
one  member  of  the  research  team  that 
conducted  these  hideous  brain-suckmg. 
brain    stealing    experim.ents    included 


one  of  the  NIH  fetal  tissue  panelists 
Dr.  Barry  Hoffer  of  the  University  of 
Colorado,  who  was  among  those  who 
voted  to  overturn  the  administration's 
moratorium  on  fetal  tissue  research 
from  induced  abortion. 

It  IS  outrageous  that  ultraso'jnd— 
that  marvelous  diagnostic  tool — is 
being  used  to  search,  in  order  to  de- 
stroy the  baby  in  a  way  that  is  most 
likely  to  yield  usable  baby  brain  tissue. 

If  you  think  this  kind  of  cruel  re- 
search is  ethical,  applying  suction  to 
the  skulls  of  helpless  infants — your 
vote  is  for  the  conference  report 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  wouldn't 
treat  our  pet  dog  or  cat  with  the  same 
cruelty,  indifference,  irreverence,  and 
msensitivity  afforded  unborn  children 
in  this  legislation. 

If  you  believe  that  establishing  a 
close  collaborative  relationship  be- 
tween abortion  mills  and  researchers  is 
prudent  and  ethical,  your  vote  is  for 
the  conference  report.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  linking  medical  research  with 
those  who  butcher  babies  for  profit  is 
not  morally  or  ethically  defensible. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  issue  of  giving 
one's  consent  to  be  carved  up  for 
science  is  another  compelling  issue 
that  must  be  considered  in  this  debate. 
Who  gives  it?  The  parents  who  abandon 
their  child  to  the  abortionist's  knife 
and  suction  machine? 

All  organ  donations  are  predicated  on 
the  premise  of  consent  and  in  the  case 
of  a  child,  a  responsible  guardian  act- 
ing in  the  interests  of  the  child  as- 
sumes this  responsibility.  The  con- 
ference report  fails  miserably  in  this 
regard. 

When  a  child's  life  is  lost  through 
miscarriage  or  ectopic  pregnancy,  sure- 
ly a  reasonable  assumption  can  be 
made  that  the  parents,  acting  as  guard- 
ian and  protector,  didn't  will  the  death 
of  the  infant  and  thus  can  exercise 
moral  authority  over  disposition  of  the 
body.  No  such  child-centered  concern 
or  humanitarian  care,  or  love  is  appar- 
ent when  the  child  is  deliberately 
handed  over  to  an  abortionist. 

Then  there's  the  concern  expressed 
by  many  of  us  including  Dr.  James 
Mason,  head  of  the  U,S.  Public  Health 
Service  who  has  said  that: 

Permitting  the  human  fetal  research  at 
issue  will  increase  the  incidence  of  abortion 
across  the  country.  The  additional  rational- 
ization of  directly  advancing  the  cause  of 
human  therapeutics  cannot  help  but  tilt 
some  already  vulnerable  women  toward  a  de- 
cision to  have  an  abortion. 

In  response  to  the  so-called  safe- 
guards—a fig  leaf  if  ever  there  was 
one— Dr.  Mason  has  said  a  distinction 
between  the  decision  to  abort  and  the 
decision  to  donate  the  body  m,ay  be 
easy  to  theorize  but  such  a  neat  sepa- 
ration is  very  doubtful. 

Studies  show  that— ambivalence  to- 
ward abortion  is  a  well  documented  re- 
action of  many  women  when  con- 
fronted with  a  problem  pregnancy- 
said  two  NIH  panelists  in  1988. 
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In  their  hravily  footnoted  report 
"Dissent  to  the  Report  of  the  Human 
Fetal  Tissue  TranspLint.ition  Research 
Panel  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health."  panel  members  James  Bopp 
and  James  Burtehaell  provide  insight 
to  why  this  hill  will  likely  lead  to  more 
abortions  They  wrote: 

Ambivalence  toward  abortion  is  a  well-doc- 
umented roaction  of  many  women  when  con- 
front«>d  with  a  problem  presnancy  A  period 
of  intense  anxiety  and  ambivalence  is  often 
experiencetl  durinif  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  precedinK  an  abortion  This  ambiva- 
lence IS  reflected  in  the  fact  thai  from  one 
fourth  to  approximately  one-half  of  women 
abortinK  find  the  decision  difficult  to  make 
In  addition,  studies  of  pregnant  women  who 
chose  to  abort  and  others  who  chose  to  de- 
liver their  children,  approximately  one-third 
to  40  percent  of  the  women,  whatever  their 
ultimate  decision,  were  reported  to  have 
changed  their  decision  at  least  once,  with 
women  who  aborted  being  significantly  more 
likely  to  report  their  decision  as  a  relatively 
difficult  one,  to  rethink  their  initial  choice, 
and  to  regret  having  to  have  made  that  deci- 
sion. Some  women  who  have  made  an  initial 
decision  to  abf>rt  will  change  their  minds  at 
the  last  minute,  with  approximately  five  per- 
cent changing  their  minds  .ifter  making  an 
appointment  to  have  an  abortion  and  ap- 
proximately one  percent  changing  their 
minds  at  the  abortion  clinic  itself.  Signifi- 
cantly, studies  reveal  that  from  24  to  37  (jcr- 
cent  of  women  who  abort  do  not  make  up 
their  minds  until  just  before  the  procedure 

Thus,  the  knowledge  that  the  aborted 
baby's  remains  mit?ht  be  of  use  in  med- 
ical research  or  transplantation  could 
tip  the  scales  in  favoi'  of  abortion.  No 
one  is  sug^estintj  fetal  transplantation 
is  likely  to  constitute  the  sole  reason 
for  proceediniir  ahead  with  an  abor- 
tion—but it  is  likely  to  provlile  an  ad 
ditional  rationalization  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

Madam  Speaker  and  Members,  we 
should  be  under  no  illusions  that  the 
pro-abortlonists  desperately  want  the 
Bush  pro-life  moratorium  lifted  in 
order  to  undermine  efforts  in  the 
States  to  protect  unborn  children  from 
abortion. 

This  not-so-hidden  abortion  rights 
agenda  was  underscored  in  recent  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee by  Harvard  Prof.  Lawrence 
Tribe.  In  urging  passage  of  the  so- 
called  P'reedom  of  Choice  Act.  he  stat- 
ed that  the  interstate  nature  of  medi- 
cal technology  may  give  Congress  au- 
thority under  the  commerce  clause  to 
ensure  that  it  will  not  be— hinder  (edi. 
by  a -patchwork  of  State  and  local  re- 
strictions. 

Madam  Speaker.  Members  are  being 
encouraged  to  embrace  the  conference 
report  in  order  to  curb  commercial 
traffic  in  fetal  tissue 

What  Members  are  not  being  told  is 
that  siuh  trafficking  in  fetal  tissue  is 
already  illegal  with  offensives  punish 
able  by  5  years  in  prison  or  a  $60,000 
fine  as  a  result  of  enactment  in  1988  of 
the  Organ  Transplant  Act. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  no  case 
has  been  ma<le  by  Mr    W.^XMAN  or  any 


one  else  that  the  (.riminal  provisions 
contained  in  the  Organ  Transplant  Act 
are  inadequate. 

Finally,  the  ugly  specter  of  authoriz- 
ing federally  funded  experimentation 
on  live  unborn  babies  is  contained  in 
the  Conference  Report. 

In  the  past,  grisly  experiments  on  in- 
fants were  subsidized  by  NIH. 

In  one  such  NIH-supportcd  experi- 
ment, researchers  severed  the  heads  of 
dying  victims  of  second-trimester  abor- 
tions and  kept  their  brains  alive  to 
study  brain  metabolism. 

Those  who  participated  in  these  cruel 
experiments,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
have  been  prosecuted  z'ather  than  given 
Government  grants. 

But  then  again,  the  sick  logic  of  the 
abortionists  is  at  least  consistent.  If  a 
child  is  deemed  to  have  no  rights  what- 
soever and  Government  no  duty  to  pro- 
tect that  child,  why  not  engage  in  live 
fetal  experimentation  if  it  might  yield 
useful  information.  Of  course  such  a 
view  dehumanizes  the  child  to  the  level 
of  guinea  pig. 

The  conference  report  strips  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  HHS  to  withhold  funding  for  experi- 
ments he  finds  ethically  objectionable 
and  vests  that  power  instead  in  ethi»:s 
boards  packed  with  researchers  and 
those  with  a  vested  intei'est. 

The  way  the  language  of  the  pending 
legislation  reads,  an  experiment  must 
be  approved  if  the  ethics  board  cant 
muster  a  majority  vote  condemning 
the  experiment  as  ethically  objection- 
able. 

Given  their  track  record  In  the  piist. 
it  is  highly  likely  tliat  these  ethics 
boards  will  approve  unethical  experi- 
mentation on  live  unboin  kids  and  you 
and  I  and  the  administration  will  be  al- 
most powerless  to  stop  it. 

D  1320 

Mi  .  BLILEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Thomas]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  express  my  dis- 
appointment in  this  report.  I  basically 
support  the  right-to-life  notion,  and  I 
have  voted  that  wa.y.  However,  when 
this  issue  came  up  in  the  Senate.  I 
took  a  great  deal  of  time  to  look  at  it 
and  talked  about  it  with  people  in  my 
district.  I  concluded  that  I  am  in  sup- 
port of  the  idea  of  using  fetal  tissue, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  do  that. 

So.  Madam  Speaker.  I  am  dis- 
appointed, however,  when  it  comes  in 
at  $3  billion  over  the  President's  re- 
quest because  I  al,so  believe  in  a  bal- 
anced budget,  and  I  lined  up.  as  did 
many  people  in  this  House  down  here 
the  other  day,  to  sign  up  to  balance  the 
budget,  and  I  think  there  is  a  great  in- 
consistency between  doing  that  and 
voting  for  a  bill  with  an  authorization 
that  goes  $3.1  billion  over  where  we 
ought  to  be  to  balance  the  budget. 

Mr  WAXMAN  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  I  minute. 


Madam  .Speaker.  I  yield  this  1  minute 
to  myself  just  to  make  a  comment  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Thomas].  I  do  not  know  if  he  was  here 
to  hear  the  comments  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr  Ghadison],  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  made.  He  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  this  bill  does  not  break 
the  budget,  that  it  is  an  authorization 
bill  and  that  the  appropriation  would 
be  consistent  with  that  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  question  of  the 
budget  is  another  one  of  those  ruses  to 
try  to  pull  people  off  this  bill  who 
might  otherwise  support  it,  who  be- 
lieve, as  the  gentleman  has  indicated 
he  does,  that  fetal  tissue  transplan- 
tation I'esearch  offers  hope. 

Madam  Speaker,  that  hope  will  go 
away  if  this  legislation  goes  away,  and 
I  think  those  who  are  arguing  the 
budget  are  misleading  people  into 
thinking  that  this  bill  perhaps  should 
be  voted  against  for  other  reasons. 

I  wanted  to  share  that  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming  and  refer  him  to 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Gradison]  in  the  Record. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Waxman]  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me,  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend him  for  his  woi-k. 

Madam  Spt»aker.  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  who  have  come  to  this  floor  on 
this  debate  today  and  previous  to 
today.  They  have  talked  about  this  as 
an  issue  of  choice,  and  they  are  right. 
The  only  difference  Is  it  is  not  the 
choice  of  abortion  or  non-abortion.  The 
choice  here  is  whether  people  will  live 
and  whether  people  will  die,  whether 
p<'ople  who  are  sick  will  be  cured,  or 
whether  people  who  are  well  will  ever 
be  prevented  from  becoming  sick. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, when  your  mother,  your  fa- 
ther, your  famil.v,  your  parents,  your 
grandparents  are  ill  with  a  disease  that 
might  possibly  he  cured  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  are  we  going  to 
stand  and  argue  that  a  few  dollars 
stood  in  the  way'.'  .^rc  we  going  to  deny 
people  the  right  to  be  able  to  seek  and 
receive  the  best  medical  attention  that 
can  be  provided  to  them  as  American 
citizens?  Veterans  who  have  spent 
many  years  protecting  this  country? 
Elderly  citizens  who  have  made  this 
country  what  it  is?  Young  people  who 
have  the  future  ahead  of  them  who 
may  be  helped'.'  Cured  from  their  dis- 
eases by  what  happens  in  this  bill? 

Madam  Speaker,  that  is  the  choice 
we  are  facing,  and.  if  it  was  me,  and  I 
was  alone  on  this  floor,  I  would  stand 
here  to  my  death  arguing  that  this  bill 
IS  the  right  thing  to  do  for  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  1  urge  a  ".yes"  vote. 


Mr.  WAXMAN.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
.yield  2'*^  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Henky]. 

Mr.  HENRY.  .Madam  Speaker.  I  rise 
as  a  strong  and  consistent  supporter  of 
the  right-to-life  position.  I  believe  per- 
sonall.v  that  abortion  on  demand,  as 
provided  for  and  protected  under  the 
conditions  of  Roe  v.  Wade,  is  one  of  the 
great  moral  outrages  of  contemporary 
.American  law.  and  it  is  within  that 
moral  and  legal  framework,  in  addition 
to  personal  conviction,  which  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  authorization  conference  com- 
mittee report. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  believe  the  leader- 
ship of  the  nght-to-life  community  has 
made  a  major  political  and  ethical  mis- 
judgment  in  attacking  this  legislation 
because  it  would  allow  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  renew  its  past  practice 
of  providing  funds  for  fetal  research. 
Surely  the  entire  area  of  biomedical  re- 
search raises  a  host  of  morally  trou- 
bling and  complex  questions.  But  to 
focus  on  this  question  of  tissue  re- 
search, choosing  this  particular  con- 
cern amidst  bioader  questions  related 
to  biomedical  research  and  ethics,  has 
trivialized  the  question.  And  I  am 
afraid  it  may  have  the  effect  of  weak- 
ening the  overall  right  to  life  argu- 
ment. 

What  about  in  vitro  research  in 
which  many  fertilized  ova  are  dis- 
carded in  favor  of  the  one  ovum  which 
will  live','  What  about  DNA  re.search 
and  human  genome  research?  Yes. 
there  are  major  ethical  issues  of  im- 
port associated  with  fetal  tissue  re- 
search-but they  must  be  discussed  and 
debated  on  a  much  higher  plane  and  a 
more  comprehensive  framework  than 
that  which  has  been  posed  thus  far  in 
the  (  urrent  question  before  us. 

While  serious  questions  can  and  must 
be  raised  in  regard  to  overviewmg 
these  forms  of  research,  it  is  nonethe- 
less important  to  note  that  the  purpose 
and  effect  of  such  research  is  directed 
toward  restoring  the  wholeness  and 
fullness  of  life,  not  destroying  it. 

Madam  Speaker,  of  all  the  people 
phoning  my  office  and  writing  to  me 
expressing  their  concerns  about  this, 
most  of  them  have  taken  advantage, 
for  themselves  or  for  their  children,  of 
measles  inoculation,  polio  vaccine,  and 
most  of  them.  I  am  sure,  would  take 
advantage  of  subsequent  medical 
breakthroughs  that  this  research 
promises. 

Madam  Speaker,  as  a  right-to-life 
supporter.  I  urge  cautious  support  for 
this  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  other  point 
for  my  right-to-life  friends.  For  the 
first  time  in  20  years,  since  Roc  v. 
Wade,  we  are  finally  to  the  point  where 
the  court,  we  hope,  we  pray  from  my 
side  of  this  question,  will  reopen  this 
question  and  cause  the  American  pub- 
lic to  reexamine  the  entire  issue  of 
abortion  on  demand,  which  I  find  mor- 


ally reprehensible.  For  right  to  life  to 
attach  itself  to  this  issue  as  we  ap- 
proach this  national  debate  is,  I  fear, 
destructive  to  the  cause  and  the  inter- 
ests which  I  have  sought  to  represent 
as  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  I  would 
urge  those  who  feel  this  way  with  me 
to  have  the  courage  to  speak  up  in  this 
afternoon's  vote. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Madam 
Speaker,  as  my  colleagues  know,  the 
backbone  of  this  country  is  the  Amer- 
ican family,  and  we  are  now  consider- 
ing a  bill  which  is  riddled  with  provi- 
sions that  go  against  the  grain  of  our 
traditional  American  values. 

We  talk  about  balancing  the  Federal 
budget  and  getting  our  economy  back 
on  track.  Yet  it  amazes  me  that  some 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  would 
even  consider  a  bill  that  exceeds  the 
President's  budget  request  by  $3.1  bil- 
lion. That  is  ridiculous.  The.v  are  talk- 
ing about  brand-new  research  facilities, 
expenditures  not  even  included  in  the 
President's  budget  request.  The.v  are 
talking  about  a  purchase  price  for  a 
piece  of  property  that  no  one  has  both- 
ered to  figure  out  what  the  cost  is. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  just  do  not  get  it. 
and  neither  will  the  American  tax- 
payers. We  are  once  again  threatening 
the  legitimate  research  and  health  pro- 
grams with  a  bill  chock  full  of  wasteful 
liberal  spending.  This  Nation  is  nearly 
$4  trillion  in  debt,  and  here  we  go 
again,  one  bill  after  another  jeopardiz- 
ing the  good  will  of  American  people 
who  work. 

I  recognize  that  .some  of  my  col- 
leagues have  said  it  is  not  an  appro- 
priation it  is  an  authorization.  Come 
on.  Madam  Speaker,  let  us  put  aside 
this  election  year  rhetoric.  It  has  got 
to  stop  somewhere,  and.  if  we  do  not 
stop  it  in  the  authorization,  it  will 
never  stop  in  the  appropriation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  no  on 
this  report,  send  it  back,  and  let  us  cut 
out  the  pork. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Madam  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  2507.  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  reauthoriza- 
tion bill. 

This  bill,  which  authorizes  our  pri- 
mary source  of  Federal  health  re- 
search, is  absolutely  vital  to  the  future 
of  American  women. 

For  over  a  century,  women  have  suf- 
fered from  neglect  by  the  medical  es- 
tablishment and  the  lack  of  Federal 
funds  for  research  on  women's  health 
needs. 

Documented  by  a  1990  General  Ac- 
counting Office  report,  no  one  disputes 
the  fact  that  women  have  been  pur- 
posely left  out  of  clinical  trials,  and 
that  research  on  diseases  which  affect 
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only  women  have  been  tragically  insig- 
nificant. 

We  all  know  and  recognize  this,  and 
for  the  first  time  we  are  about  to  au- 
thorize the  largest  increase  in  women's 
health  research  which  will  begin,  and 
only  begin,  to  correct  the  inequity  that 
women  have  faced  throughout  history. 

This  bill  will  permanently  establish 
in  the  law.  the  Office  of  Women's 
Health  Research  at  the  NIH.  and  it  pro- 
motes increased  participation  of 
women  and  disadvantaged  individuals 
in  the  field  of  biomedical  and  behav- 
ioral research.  It  also  provides  for  $300 
million  for  increased  basic  research  on 
breast  cancer.  $40  million  for 
osteoporosis  and  related  diseases,  and 
$20  million  for  contraception  and  infer- 
tility research  centers. 

Of  primary  concern  to  me  is  the  au- 
thorization of  $75  million  for  research 
on  ovarian  and  other  reproductive  can- 
cers, which  is  in  line  with  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced at  the  beginning  of  this  Con- 
gress. H.R.  179.  the  Ovarian  Cancer  Re- 
search Act. 

Ovarian  cancer  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  glaring  examples  of  the  neglect 
and  disregard  of  women's  health  needs. 
As  ovarian  cancer  continues  to  threat- 
en over  21.000  women  each  year,  there 
IS  still  no  early  detection  test  to  diag- 
nose this  disease  in  its  early  stages. 
The  result  is  that  two-thirds  of  the 
women  with  this  terrible  disease  will 
die. 

Yesterday.  U  was  with  shock  and 
utter  dismay  that  I  read  a  letter  from 
the  Director  of  the  NIH  recommending 
a  veto  of  this  legislation,  not  primarily 
on  the  issue  of  fetal  tissue  research, 
but  citing  that  the  women's  health  pro- 
visions are  unnecessar.v. 

They  call  this  micromanagement. 
Well,  for  a  system  of  research  that  has 
discriminated  against  women  for  over 
100  years.  I  think  some  intervention  by 
this  Congress  is  necessary. 

I  don't  want  to  discredit  the  tremen- 
dous gams  that  the  NIH  has  made  over 
the  last  2  years  in  establishing  an  Of- 
fice of  Women's  Health  Research  and 
directing  more  funding  toward  breast 
cancer,  ovarian  cancer,  osteoporosis, 
and  contraceptive  and  infertility  re- 
search. But  unless  we  continue  to  be 
vigilant,  unless  the  women  of  this 
country  have  a  voice  in  the  kind  of  re- 
search that  is  being  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Government,  the  gains  that  we 
have  made  m  the  last  several  years 
could  be  lost. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  legislation  before  us  today,  and 
what  It  means  for  the  women  of  our 
Nation.  Vote  "aye"  on  the  NIH  reau- 
thorization conference  report. 

n  1330 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  VOLKMER]. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Madam  Speaker, 
there  is  much  in  most  of  this  bill  that 
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I  and  others  in  this  House  support. 
However,  because  of  the  provisions  for 
fetal  tissue  research  from  the  vol- 
untary termination  of  pregrnancies.  I 
must  .i.sk  Mf'mbers  to  reject  this  con- 
ftTf  net'  report. 

There  have  been  statements  on  this 
fioor  today  that  you  cannot  use  fetal 
tissue  from  ectopic  pregnancies  be- 
cause the  tissue  is  no  loni?er  usable. 
However,  just  back  in  April,  last 
month,  .vou  had  testimony  before  one 
of  the  subcommittees  of  this  House 
that  tissue  from  ectopic  pregnancies 
was  used  and  used  successfully,  and 
that  it  can  be  used. 

Dr.  Bernadine  Healy.  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  has  stat- 
ed unequivocably  as  a  physician  and  a 
scientist  that  the  President's  fetal  tis- 
sue bank  is  feasible  and  should  be  given 
a  chance  to  prove  its  efficacy. 

Madam  Speaker,  we  have  only  had 
about  60  fetal  tissue  transplants  in  this 
country  in  all  this  time.  We  can  have 
from  involuntary  abortions,  from  mis- 
carriages, and  ectopic  pregnancies,  at 
least  2.000  fetal  tissue  transplants  a 
year  for  research.  That  is  sufficient. 
We  do  not  have  to  use  voluntary  abor- 
tion fetal  tissue. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Madam  Speaker,  how 
much  time  is  remaining  on  both  sides? 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Unsoeld).  The  gentleman  from  Virgina 
[Mr.  Blii>ey1  has  7  minutes  remaining, 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxman]  has  11  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fi-om  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  DORNAN]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Waxman]  that  I  am  going  as  slow 
as  I  can  here,  vamping  for  you.  Maybe 
the  gentleman  will  give  me  a  minute  to 
kill  some  of  his  time,  pardon  the  ex- 
pression, until  some  of  his  speakers  get 
over  here.  I  would  rather  have  gone  a 
little  closer  to  the  end  of  the  debate. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  spent  some  time 
at  the  platform  hearings  for  my  party 
with  a  lady  who  ran  abortion  clinics  all 
the  way  through  north  Texas.  Without 
any  pride  she  says  that  she  was  the 
overseer  of  over  35.000  deaths  in  the 
abortion  clinics. 

I  would  vote  against  this  bill  on  eco- 
nomic reasons  alone.  The  point  has 
been  made  in  this  well  over  and  over 
and  over  again  that  it  is  a  budget  bust- 
er. 

There  are  exceptions  to  everything, 
and  there  are  some  exceptions  to  what 
I  am  about  to  say,  and  that  is  that 
most  abortionists,  who  do  nothing  else. 
deal  in  raw  evil  and  killing  at  a  le%'el 
every  bit  worthy  of  the  name  holocaust 
in  this  slaughter  of  1.600.000  American 
children,  because  they  are  all  Ameri- 
cans, in  their  mothers  womb. 

1  did  see  a  red-headed  lady  doctor 
traveling  the  Dakotas  like  a  doctor  of 
old  with  a  surry  with  a  fringe  on  top. 
saying  that  she  was  doing  it  because  it 
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was  her  t>ri-.)r;>'  •  ,ii.s.'    I  .im  willing  to 
accept  that  she  had  othci  motives. 

But  most  doctors  in  the  abortion  in- 
dustry, who  are  not  obgyn.  who  do 
nothing  else,  they  skim  dollars  exactly 
like  Bugsy  Segal  in  Las  Vegas  at  the 
Flamingo.  They  come  in  with  a  wham, 
bam.  thank  you.  young  lady,  where  is 
your  cash.  They  do  not  even  look  at 
the  faces  of  one  of  their  victims,  and 
they  kill  the  other  victim. 

They  cheat  the  IRS.  They  are  like 
prostitutes  in  the  street,  with  even  less 
dignity,  and  they  kill  by  the  tens  of 
thousands. 

Carol  Everett  of  Texas  described  it  to 
me,  when  a  girl  is  dying  in  an  abortion 
clinic,  and  this  happened  at  killer 
Tiller's  operation  in  Wichita,  they  send 
them  down  the  street  to  die  in  a  motel 
so  they  can  tell  other  young  girls.  'No 
one  has  ever  died  in  our  clinic." 

If  people  think  these  doctors  are  not 
going  to  harvest  little  fetuses  for  tis- 
sue and  rake  off  more  money,  thc.v  are 
sadly  mistaken. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dreier]. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker,  who  cannot  be  in  support  of 
attempts  to  try  and  deal  with  the  var- 
ious health  crises  that  we  face  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  world.  Ob- 
viously, we  all  want  to  find  cures  for 
all  of  these  ailments,  and  I  applaud  the 
work  of  NIH  and  the  important  ad- 
vances achieved  in  biomedical  re- 
search. But.  Madam  Speaker,  we  have  a 
very  serious  malady  when  it  comes  to 
our  budget. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  voted  against  H.R. 
2507  when  it  was  S400  million  over  budg- 
et and  sent  to  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate. Now  it  comes  back  S3.1  billion  over 
budget.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  going 
to  vote  against  this  conl'erence  report. 
Madam  Speaker.  If  we  continue  down 
the  road  that  we  have  for  the  past  sev- 
eral decades,  we  are  not  going  to  see 
any  prospect  for  balancing  our  budget 
at  all.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  re- 
sponsible thing  to  do  is  to  oppose  this 
conference  report,  send  it  back  to  con- 
ference, and  let  them  bring  back  some- 
thing that  is  within  the  budget,  so  that 
we  can  effectively  turn  the  corner  on 
this  fiscal  malady  which  we  face. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Neal]. 

Mr.  NEAL  of  North  Carolina.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  wish  to  enter  into 
a  colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Waxman). 

Madam  Speaker.  I  heard  an  earlier 
claim  that  this  was  $3  billion.  I  believe 
was  the  figure,  over  what  the  House 
passed.  I  looked  into  it  a  little  bit.  Now 
I  understand  that  that  is  not  the  case, 
because  those  that  are  saying  that  this 
is  $3  billion  over  what  the  House  passed 
are  claiming  some  very  high  amount 


for  refurbishing  facilities  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  amounts 
that  are  not  in  our  bill. 

Mr.  WAX.MAN.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEAL  of  North  Carolina.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr  WAX.MAN  Madam  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  is  correct.  The  authoriza- 
tion for  most  of  NIH  is  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary,  to  be  filled  in  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  This  au- 
thorization spells  out  numbers  for  the 
Cancer  Institute  and  for  the  Heart, 
Lung,  and  Blood  Institute.  But  when 
these  numbers  are  thrown  out  as  being 
S3  billion  over  the  President's  budget, 
they  are  just  making  wild  statements 
to  try  to  discredit  the  bill. 

Mr.  NEAL  of  North  Cai-olina.  Madam 
Speaker,  reclaiming  my  time,  so  the 
amount  in  this  bill  is  somewhat  more 
than  the  amount  that  left  the  House 
before  the  conference  committee,  but 
that  amount  is  for  prostate  cancer  re- 
search, breast  cancer  research,  and  so 
on.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  BLILEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Ra.Mstad). 

Mr.  RAMSTAD.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
ference report,  the  NIH  reauthorization 
bill.  I  do  this  with  a  heavy  heart.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  vote  against 
more  funding  for  cancer  reseai'ch.  for 
breast  cancer  research,  for  AIDS  re- 
search, research  on  Parkinson's  dis- 
ease, Alzheimer's  disease,  or  any  of  the 
other  meritorious  and  necessary  re- 
search projects.  But  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  this  conference  report  because  it  is. 
if  you  look  at  the  numbers.  S3.1  billion 
over  the  President's  budget. 

Madam  Speaker,  given  the  unprece- 
dented S400  billion  deficit  facing  this 
country,  this  is  no  time  to  promise  the 
American  people  more  than  we  can  af- 
ford. This  is  a  classic  example  of  what 
is  wrong  with  the  authorization  proc- 
ess and  why  the  American  people  are 
angry  at  Congress.  We  are  promising 
more  than  we  know  we  can  deliver. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  is  a  flawed 
process,  and  somebody  has  to  blow  the 
whistle  on  it.  Nobody  wants  to  vote 
against  these  meritorious  and  nec- 
essary research  projects.  But  when  we 
have  a  5400  billion  deficit.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  responsible  to  vote  for  a  bill 
that  authorizes  spending  up  to  S3.1  bil- 
lion over  budget 

Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  opposition 
to  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2507,  the 
NIH  reauthorization  bill 

While  listening  to  this  debate.  I  have  been 
very  disappointed  to  see  that  the  issue  o!  fetal 
tissue  research  has  clouded  over  the  most  ot)- 
jectionable  aspect  of  this  bill,  deficit  spending 
This  conference  report  authorizes  S3  '•  bil- 
lion in  funding  over  the  level  requested  by  the 
President  Given  the  unprecedented  S400  bil- 
lion budget  dpttctt  i.irinc)  America,  tfiis  is  no 


time  to  promise  the  American  people  nx)re 
than  we  can  aflord. 

Unfortunately,  that's  exactly  what  Congress 
has  done  year  after  year,  sowing  the  seeds  for 
economic  disaster  by  spending  over  S3  trillion 
It  does  not  have.  As  a  result,  we  are  paying 
nearly  S300  billion  on  interest  on  the  debt 
alone,  destroying  American  jobs  and  competi- 
tiveness. 

Last  week,  we  took  a  small  step  toward  this 
goal  when  we  passed  the  conference  report 
for  H.R,  4990  to  rescind  S8  billion  in  Govern- 
ment spending 

But  we  must  do  more  Congress  has  been 
playing  a  shell  game  with  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  It's  the  average  American  taxpayer 
who  stands  to  lose  the  most  It's  time  to  blow 
the  whistle  on  runaway  deficit  spending  and 
this  phony  authorization  process 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  this 
conference  report  and  for  deficit  reduction, 
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Mr.  \\AX.M.'\N.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oreeon  [Mr.  WVDEN]. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dor- 
nan],  who  has  been  very  sincere  and 
very  blunt  about  his  views  over  many 
years,  has  suggested  in  his  remarks 
that  somehow  the  abortion  clinics 
would  be  in  cahoots  with  the  medical 
researchers  if  this  legislation  were  to 
go  into  effect,  and  that  somehow  this 
legislation  would  encourage  abortions. 

I  just  want  to  emphasize  to  my  col- 
leagues the  protections  in  this  bill  that 
would  prevent  that  from  happening. 
Under  this  legislation,  tissue  could  not 
be  sold.  Under  this  legislation,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  specify  the  donee. 
Under  this  legislation,  one  cannot 
change  the  timing  and  method  of  pro- 
cedures. And  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  all  of  this  is  backed  up 
with  criminal  penalties.  All  of  these 
provisions  are  backed  up  with  criminal 
penalties.  That  is  to  make  sure  there 
would  not  be  inappropriate  abuses,  or 
the  kind  of  abusive  relationship  be- 
tween researchers  and  abortion  clinics, 
that  seems  to  have  been  discussed  and 
would  not  be  permissible  under  this 
legislation. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  look  spe- 
cifically at  the  protections,  the  very 
sincere  and  strong  restrictions  that  bar 
the  abuse  of  fetal  tissue. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  2';  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Meyers]. 

Mi-s.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Madam 
Speaker,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  provisions  in  this  bill  that 
would  lift  the  current  ban  on  the  use  of 
P'ederal  funds  for  fetal  tissue  trans- 
plantation research.  Due  to  the  great 
promise  this  type  of  research  holds  for 
the  sufferers  of  Alzheimer's  disease. 
Parkinson's  disease,  or  diabetes.  I  sup- 
port those  provisions  in  the  bill  over- 
turning the  current  moratorium. 

However,  there  are  several  other  im- 
portant provisions  in  the  conference  i-e- 


port  that  are  worthy  of  my  colleagues' 
.support.  This  bill  authorizes  an  addi- 
tional $400  million  In  fiscal  year  1993 
for  research  on  breast,  ovarian,  and 
other  cancers  of  a  woman's  reproduc- 
tive system;  $72  million  is  authorized 
for  research  on  prostate  cancer. 

The  conference  agreement  will  also 
require  that  women  and  minorities  be 
included  as  subjects  in  NIH-funded  re- 
search projects,  except  in  those  cases 
where  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  the 
purpose  of  the  research  or  place  the 
participants  at  risk.  Congress  should 
not  dictate  to  NIH  researchers  how  to 
do  this  work  but  Congress  should  en- 
sure that  federally  funded  research 
take  into  consideration  the  health 
needs  of  women  in  this  country. 

The  conference  agreement  also  con- 
tains important  provisions  in  support 
of  contraception  and  infertility  re- 
search. The  lack  of  research  in  this 
area  has  led  to  the  development  of  one 
truly  new  contraceptive  method— 
Norplant— in  the  last  three  decades. 
Further,  while  3  million  unplanned 
pregnancies  occur  each  year  to  Amer- 
ican women,  many  others  find  them- 
selves unable  to  conceive  children. 

One  in  every  six  couples  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  infertile,  or  fails  to  con- 
ceive within  a  year  of  deciding  to  have 
a  child.  This  conference  report  provides 
funds  to  establish  five  applied  research 
centers — three  for  research  into  new 
and  improved  methods  of  contraception 
and  two  devoted  to  new  treatments  of 
infertility. 

This  conference  agreement  will  also 
increase  funding  for  research  on 
osteoporosis,  Paget's  disease,  and  other 
related  bone  disorders. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  bill  is  about  re- 
search that  will  help  save  the  lives  of 
millions  of  Americans,  and  it  deserves 
the  support  of  all  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  people  on  our  staff  that  have 
done  such  yeoman  work  on  this  legisla- 
tion: Ruth  Katz.  Tim  Westmoreland. 
Rip  Forbes,  for  the  subcommittee:  for 
the  full  committee,  David  Keeny:  for 
the  Legislative  Counsel's  Office.  Peter 
Goodloe. 

Finally.  I  want  to  say  to  my  col- 
leagues: I  have  had  Members  tell  me 
that  they  recognize  this  research  is 
promising  and  that  they  agree  with  the 
Reagan-appointed  blue  ribbon  panel 
that  it  will  not  increase  abortion.  But 
then  they  say  they  cannot  face  the  op- 
ponents of  abortion  if  they  vote  with 
us. 

First.  I  want  Members  to  recognize 
that  there  are  many  people  who  are  op- 
posed to  abortion  who  do  support  this 
legislation,  ranging  from  former  Sec- 
retary of  HHS  Dr,  Bowen  to  many  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  this  and  the 
other  body. 

Second  and  more  important,  if  Mem- 
bers vote  "yes"  today,  they  may  have 
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to  face  some  extreme  antlabortion 
groups  for  the  next  few  weeks.  But  if 
they  vote  "no."  If  they  vote  against 
this  legislation,  they  will  have  to  face 
people  with  Parkinson's,  parents  of  di- 
abetic children,  and  families  with  ge- 
netic diseases,  and  they  will  have  to 
say.  "I  knew  what  you  needed  and  I 
didn't  do  It."  And  a  Member  will  have 
to  say  that  for  the  rest  of  his  or  her  life 
and  the  rest  of  the  lives  of  these  indi- 
viduals with  devastating  diseases. 

There  are  few  opportunities  in  this 
body  to  be  clear  about  politics  and  sub- 
stance, about  right  and  wrong.  This  Is 
one. 

Support  research,  support  hope.  Vote 
"yes." 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Madam  Speaker,  1  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr,  Hyde]. 

Mi-.  HYDE.  Madam  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  so  much  misinformation  today. 
and  I  do  not  say  it  is  deliberate  misin- 
formation, but  it  is  just  wrong. 

On  the  efficacy,  on  the  workability  of 
the  fetal  tissue  bank,  we  have  letters 
not  only  from  the  head  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  but  we  have  let- 
ters from  the  following  universities 
and  professors  and  doctors:  Stanford 
University,  the  University  of  Southern 
California  Medical  School.  UCLA  Medi- 
cal School.  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Chapel  Hill.  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. Georgetown  University.  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati.  Case  Western. 

All  of  these  people  certify  this  is 
workable,  this  is  doable,  and  we  do  not 
need  induced  abortions  to  conduct  the 
research. 

W'hy  can  we  not  understand  that? 
Why  do  we  negate  all  of  these  respon- 
sible professionals  who  will  not  lose 
their  jobs  if  they  failed  to  support  the 
bank,  as  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
charged? 

These  are  professional  teachers  and 
experts  in  the  medical  profession  who 
say  this  is  workable  and  feasible. 

Do  my  colleagues  want  to  know  an- 
other name?  I  direct  this  to  my  good 
friend  from  California:  C.  Everett 
Koop.  M.D..  supports  this,  the  former 
Surgeon  General,  whom  the  gentleman 
learned  to  admire  and  respect  and  he 
thinks  the  fetal  tissue  bank  is  work- 
able. So  why  not  give  it  a  chance']' 

Now.  private  research  goes  on.  We 
are  only  talking  about  federally  funded 
research.  And  before  I  lose  my  time,  let 
me  share  with  my  colleagues  a  letter 
from  American  Humane,  protecting 
animals  since  1877.  a  worthy  cause,  the 
animal  rights  people.  And  they  support 
this  bill,  oh.  do  they  support  this  bill, 
because  it  says.  "It  would  forward  im- 
portant research,  including  prom.otmg 
the  developm.ent  and  validation  of  al- 
ternatives to  the  use  of  animals," 

In  other  words,  we  will  save  the  guin- 
ea pigs  and  the  hamsters.  Let  us  use 
human  tissue.  Let  us  use  little  babies 
instead  of  animals. 

The  problem  with  this  bill  is,  it  will 
create  a  market  for  fetal  tissue.  It  ad- 
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varices  abortion  by  provuliriK  a  ration- 
alization to  an  indecisive  and  vulner- 
able woman  who  is  preKnant  to  go 
ahead  and  have  the  abortion  because  at 
least  the  dead  baby's  tissue  will  be  put 
to  (food  use. 

There  Is  a  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween beinK  an  oiyan  donor  who  know- 
inKly  and  voluntarily  donates  an 
organ,  and  havum  ones  organs  coer- 
cively  "donated.  '  taken  from  the  baby 
without  him  or  her  evei-  having  a  voice 
in  the  matter.  This  is  what  happ«ins 
when  fetal  tissue  from  induced  abor- 
tion is  used. 

This  bill  is  one  more  step  toward  de- 
sensitizing- our  culture  toward  the 
preborn  so  that  they  are  reduced  to 
being  things,  commodities,  means,  not 
an  end  in  themselves. 

First  of  all.  private  research  will  con- 
tinue. Second,  there  are  700.000  sponta- 
neous abortions.  100,000  ectopic  preg- 
nancies from  which  fetal  material  from 
about  2.000  of  these  fetu.ses  can  be  ex- 
tracted, frozen  and  then  used  in  re- 
search. This  will  provide  ample  fetal 
material  for  testing 

Please  vote  no.  Thi.s  bill  is  dehuman- 
izing and  unnecessary 

D  1350 

Mr  VVAXMAN  Madam  Speaker,  be- 
fore yielding  for  the  closing  arguments 
on  our  side.  I  want  to  thank  several 
private  citizens  who  deserve  special 
recognition  for  their  unique  contribu- 
tions on  behalf  of  scientific  freedom: 
Guy  Walden  of  Florida.  Joan  Samuel- 
son  of  California.  Anne  Udall  of  Ari- 
zona, and  Judy  Culpepper  of  Florida. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  yield  the  balance 
of  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Uitun],  a  member  of  our 
committee  who  has  taken  a  leadership 
role  in  advancing  research  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  ending 
this  moratorium  on  the  most  promis- 
ing research  using  fetal  tissue. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs 
UnsuelD).  The  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Upton]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  NIH  conference 
report.  A  vote  for  this  bill  is  a  vote  for 
important  research  and  treatment  for 
so  many  diseases  affecting  literally 
millions  of  Americans. 

As  a  Republican,  It  is  never  easy  for 
me  to  oppose  this  administration,  but 
the  rhetoric  and  the  inaccuracies  that 
have  been  thrown  around  here  about 
this  bill,  particularly  about  the  fetal 
tissue  transplantation  research,  great- 
ly disturbs  me.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  knock  down  some 
of  those  straw  dummies. 

First,  there  is  the  assertion  that 
fetal  tissue  research  will  cause  more 
abortions.  I  will  remind  the  Members 
that  it  was  a  Reagan  panel  led  by  a 
pro-life  judge  that  voted  18  to  3  that 
this  research  would  not  lead  to  more 
abortions.    Every   safeguard    they    rec- 
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ommended  and  then  some  were  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  What  really  sur- 
prised me  was  that  my  amendment, 
which  prohibits  the  sale  of  such  tissue 
in  the  private  sector,  where  there  are 
no  restrictions  today,  was  actively  op- 
posed by  this  administration  Why''  It 
improved  the  bill  Why  not  put  these 
safeguards  where  there  are  none  now'' 

The  second  assertion  many  Members 
are  hiding  behind  is  that  the  tissue 
bank  established  by  the  administration 
will  be  enough  to  continue  this  vital 
research  Wrong  again  As  the  former 
Secretary  of  HHS,  Dr.  Otis  Bowen,  who 
was  there  at  the  time  the  ban  was  put 
into  place  recently,  said,  "Politics 
should  have  no  place  in  the  world  of 
scientific  research."  He  said  that  in  a 
statement  urging  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  overturn  the  ban,  say- 
ing that  the  political  compromise  put 
forth  by  the  administration  will 
produce  no  scientific  results. 

There  are  those  who  are  in  the  fore- 
front of  fetal  tissue  research,  who 
know  that  this  type  of  tissue  that 
would  be  used  at  the  so-called  fetal  tis- 
sue bank  is  of  little  or  no  value  in  ad- 
vancing their  efforts  to  find  cures  and 
treatments  for  some  of  the  most  dev- 
astating diseases  known  to  date. 

The  third  argument  against  the  bill 
that  I  have  heard  a  lot  la  that  the  bill 
simply  costs  too  much,  especially  when 
compared  to  Preslilent  Bush's  budget.  I 
am  sorry  that  the  President's  budget 
did  not  include  enough  money  for 
breast  cancer,  which  strikes  one  in 
nine  American  women  Want  to  talk 
about  politics  in  an  election  year"'  Tr.v 
going  home  to  your  constituents  and 
telling  them  that  you  thought  that  we 
were  spending  too  much  to  find  a  cure 
for  breast  cancer,  when  41.000  women 
died  last  .year  from  this  insidious,  ter- 
rible disease.  Gooil  luck. 

The  bottom  llne-and  everyone  in 
this  Chamber  knows  this  full  well— is 
that  the  funding  issue  will  be  decided 
at  the  Appropriations  Committee  in 
the  LaborHHS  bill  -not  here.  I  know 
many  of  us  spend  time  with  folks  that 
have  terminal  diseases.  Rare  is  it  that 
one  finds  a  single  family  that  hasn't 
been  struck  with  cancer.  We  all  have 
known  a  spouse,  a  staffer,  a  parent,  a 
neighbor,  a  child— a  colleague— witli 
some  terrible,  tragic,  disease  that  has 
snuffed  out  their  life  long  before  their 
time.  And  when  you  sit  by  that  bed- 
side—holding their  hand,  somehow 
showing  your  strength,  praying  for  a 
miracle,  looking  for  that  sparkle  in 
their  eye.  their  acknowledgement  that 
hope  is  alive  That's  what  this  hill 
does.  This  bill  is  promise  and  hope. 

How  can  you  possibly  go  back  to  your 
district  and  face  your  neighbor  who  has 
perhaps  Lou  Gehrig's  disease  or  Par- 
kinson's, your  brother  with  diabetes, 
your  wife/mother  with  breast  cancer, 
or  Alzheimer's,  and  tell  them  you 
voted  against  their  hope?  How  is  it 
that  this  body  can  pass  billions  for  a 


space  station  bringing  vision  to  our 
planet  and  then  deny  hope  and  vision 
for  millions  of  its  own  people''  This  bill 
IS  life  and  1  ask  that  you  let  your  head 
and  your  heart  dictate  your  vote  not 
politics 

Mr  FAZIO  Madam  Speaker.  I  nse  today  in 
Support  o(  the  conlerence  report  on  H  R 
2S07.  the  bill  that  will  reauthorize  turtding  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  [NIHj  H  R 
2507  will  enable  our  Nation's  top  scientists 
and  researchers  to  continue  the  basic,  essen- 
tial research  that  will  lead  to  the  new  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  help  prevent,  delect,  diag- 
nose and  treat  disease  and  disability 

The  controversy  in  H  R  2507  surrounds  ils 
fetal  tissue  transplantation  research  provi- 
sions In  1988.  the  Reagan  administration 
banned  funding  of  research  performed  on 
transplanted  fetal  tissue  obtained  through  m 
duced  abortions.  This  ban  went  into  effect- 
supposedly  temporarily — pending  rec- 
ommendations of  an  NIH  advisory  committee 
Needless  to  say,  4  years  later,  we  find  our- 
selves still  stifled  by  the  Reagan  ban,  m  spite 
of  the  tact  that  this  very  same  Reagan-ap- 
poinled  advisory  committee  determined  that 
this  research  is  acceptable,  so  long  as  ethical 
guidelines  are  developed  We  find  ourselves 
still  stifled  by  the  Reagan  ban  even  though  Dr 
Otis  Bowen.  who  was  Reagan's  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  who  origi- 
nally ordered  the  ban  back  in  1988,  has  now 
come  out  of  retirement  to  say  that  the  ban 
should  have  been  lifted  years  ago. 

H  R.  2507  IS  controversial  because  it  now 
lifts  the  ban  on  fetal  tissue  transplantation  re- 
search. Opponents  of  this  research  will  argue 
that  it  increases  the  number  of  abortions  m 
this  country  Yet,  it  has  been  documented  that 
countries  m  which  fetal  tissue  transplantation 
research  is  supported  experience  no  atHDrtion 
increase.  Opponents  will  also  maintain  that 
this  research  will  create  a  demand  for  fetal  tis- 
sue. But  the  ethical  provisions  In  H.R.  2507 
ensure  that  a  woman's  decision  to  have  an 
abortion  remains  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  decision  to  donate  the  resulting  tissue  to 
research. 

Opponents  ignore  the  fact  that  fetal  tissue 
transplantation  research  holds  tremendous 
promise  for  a  numtjer  of  incurable  diseases 
and  conditions,  including  Parkinson's  disease, 
diabetes,  Alzheimer's  disease  and  epilepsy,  as 
well  as  lor  the  prevention  of  birth  defects 
Doctors  have  found  that,  if  fetal  tissue  is  trans- 
planted into  a  diseased  or  disabled  part  of  a 
patient's  txidy— such  as  the  bram  of  a  Parkin- 
son's disease  victim— the  fetal  tissue  cells 
may  begin  to  function  as  units  of  the  patient's 
disabled  organ,  causing  the  patient's  health  to 
improve.  Unhke  adult  cells,  transplanted  fetal 
cells  are  not  rejected  by  the  patients  body. 
There  are  people  whose  lives  are  unalterably 
changed  by  the  impact  of  fetal  tissue  re- 
search— adults  and  children,  both  born  and 
untxjrn.  whose  lives  are  extended  due  to  fetal 
tissue  transplants 

The  controversy  surrounding  fetal  tissue 
transplantation  research  generates  a  lot  of  at- 
tention But  what  we  need  to  focus  on  is  the 
essence  and  substance  of  the  work  that  is 
done  at  NIH— the  work  that  this  bill  authorizes 
For  example,  NIH  research  encompasses  ju- 
venile diabetes,  as  well  as  heart  disease  and 


arthritis  in  our  children,  and  results  in  immuni- 
zations against  the  infectious  diseases  that 
threaten  them.  It  has  resulted  in  decreases  in 
both  heart  disease  and  stroke  mortality  in 
Americans  of  all  ages. 

Recognizing  that,  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime, 
one  in  every  three  Amencans  is  expected  to 
contract  some  form  of  cancer,  H,R.  2507  in- 
cludes a  provision  enabling  all  States  to  set  up 
cancer  registries — for  all  carKers — operating 
under  uniform  standards. 

One  out  of  every  nine  women  in  this  country 
will  develop  breast  cancer;  this  year  alone. 
46.000  women  will  die  from  this  terrible  dis- 
ease H  R  2507  establishes  the  first  congres- 
sional program  targeted  specifically  at  breast 
cancer  prevention  and  cure.  It  increases  re- 
search on  the  causes  and  prevention  of  breast 
cancer,  ovarian  cancer  and  other  cancers  of 
the  female  reproductive  system.  It  also  re- 
quires that  women  t>e  included  in  clinical  re- 
search studies,  where  appropriate. 

H  R  2507  contains  an  amendment  that  in- 
c^^lases  research  and  prevention  programs  in 
proitate  cancer,  a  disease  that  is  diagnosed  in 
"32.000  American  men  every  year.  Prostate 
cancer  kills  34.000  American  men  annually — 
second  only  to  lung  cancer. 

H  R.  2507  is  supported  by  the  Alzheimer's 
Association,  the  American  College  of  Obstetri- 
cians and  Gynecologists,  the  Huntington's  Dis- 
ease Society  of  America,  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pediatrics,  the  American  Cancer  Soci- 
ety, the  American  Diabetes  Association,  the 
American  Heart  Association,  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  Juvenile  Diabetes 
Foundation  International,  the  March  of  Dimes, 
and  more 

Madam  Speaker,  I  commend  Chairman 
Wa>man  and  his  subcommittee  for  their  efforts 
in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  and  lor  remind- 
ing us  of  the  challenge  that  remains — the  chal- 
lenge for  us  to  better  prevent  and  treat  cancer, 
diabetes,  heart  disease,  kidney  disease, 
stroke.  Alzheimer's  disease.  AIDS,  blindness 
and  arthritis,  and  to  better  understand  both  the 
aging  process  and  the  lifestyle  practices  that 
affect  our  health,  NIH  research  Is  one  of  the 
bes\  tools  we  have  in  meeting  this  challenge. 
Madam  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  support  the  reauthor- 
ization of  our  National  Institutes  of  Health.  A 
vote  for  H.R.  2507  is  an  investment  in  the 
health  of  America's  citizens. 

Mr  FRANKS  of  Connecticut.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  support  of  lifting  the 
ban  on  federally  funded  fetal  tissue  research. 
Yet.  my  colleagues  and  I  once  again  find  our- 
selves embroiled  in  the  abortion  debate.  And 
once  again,  this  debate  has  managed  to  focus 
attention  away  from  the  real  reason  we  are 
here  today— to  do  our  part  to  encourage  re- 
search that  will  save  the  lives  of  people  who 
are  suffering  from  deadly  and  debilitating  dis- 
eases 

Fetal  tissue  from  induced  abortions  is  impor- 
tant in  research  lor  cures  to  diseases,  such  as 
diabetes,  Parkinson's  and  Alzheimer's.  Some 
have  suggested  that  this  research  can  con- 
tinue using  fetal  tissue  obtained  from  mis- 
carriages or  ectopic  pregnancies.  However, 
this  tissue  IS  often  unhealthy,  and  therefore 
useless  for  research  purposes.  With  the  cur- 
rent ban  on  tissue  from  induced  abortions, 
necessary    research    has    come   to    a   virtual 


standstill  and  progress  has  slowed.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  don't  think  we  can  afford  to  ignore 
research  that  has  proven  to  promise  cures  for 
so  many  diseases. 

Opponents  argue  that  lifting  the  ban  on  fetal 
tissue  research  will  encourage  women  to  have 
an  abortion.  I  don't  believe  lifting  this  ban  will 
promote  abortion.  I  believe  fetal  tissue  re- 
search can  and  is  being  done  in  an  ethical 
manner.  The  bill  before  us  today  explicitly 
states  a  number  of  safeguards  which  separate 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  woman's  personal  deci- 
sion to  have  an  abortion  from  the  use  of  fetal 
tissue  in  promising  research.  Under  this  bill,  a 
woman  cannot  sell  fetal  tissue,  it  must  be  do- 
nated for  research.  This  bill  also  makes  it  a 
Federal  crime  to  solicit  or  accept  donations  of 
fetal  tissue  intended  for  a  specific  individual.  In 
addition,  a  woman  must  acknowledge,  in  writ- 
ing, that  her  consent  to  have  an  abortion  was 
obtained  before  her  consent  to  donate  the 
fetal  tissue. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  debate  here  should  be 
focused  on  how  lifting  the  ban  on  fetal  tissue 
transplantation  research  wiji  help  save  the 
lives  of  so  many  people  now,  and  in  the  fu- 
ture. Although  we  are  not.  and  cannot,  be  de- 
pendent solely  on  fetal  tissue  research  to  find 
a  cure,  we  cannot  throw  away  the  opportunity 
this  research  has  proven  to  provide.  In  my 
judgment,  we  need  to  encourage,  not  discour- 
age, research  that  is  providing  opportunities 
for  cures  for  deadly  and  debilitating  diseases. 

Mr.  SERRANO.  Madam  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  Revi- 
talization  Act.  H.R.  2507 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  jNIH]  is 
one  of  our  Nation's  most  vital  institutions  For 
over  100  years  NIH  has  been  at  the  forefront 
of  the  scientific  community's  efforts  to  under- 
stand and  find  cures  and  treatments  for  dis- 
eases that  have  afflicted  millions  of  people 
here  in  the  United  States  and  around  the 
world. 

But  as  wc  are  all  so  painfully  aware,  the  de- 
mands upon  the  resources  of  NIH  have  never 
been  greater.  The  expanding  AIDS  epidemic 
and  the  continuing  crises  of  heart  disease  and 
cancer  strike  thousands  of  people  m  this  coun- 
try every  single  day.  The  crippling  effects  of 
Alzheimer's  and  Parkinson's  disease,  multiple 
sclerosis  and  cystic  fibrosis,  are  becoming 
ever  more  visible  and  heart  rending. 

Madam  Speaker,  we  need  to  fully  support 
the  extensive  efforts  of  NIH  to  eradicate  these 
and  many  other  threats  to  our  Nation's  health. 
The  return  on  the  investment  in  research  and 
preventive  medicine  is  tremendous,  saving  our 
Nation  billions  of  dollars  in  eventual  health 
care  costs  and  the  losses  that  accompany 
worker  disability. 

Madam  Speaker,  we  must  move  forward  in 
our  efforts  to  overcome  the  devastating  dis- 
eases that  afflict  Americans  and  people 
around  the  world.  The  work  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  deserves  and  needs  our  un- 
wavering support. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  2507.  I  do  so  with  reluc- 
tance, as  the  bill  authorizes  funds  for  cancer. 
AIDS  and  other  important  research  and  pro- 
grams. 

However,  I  cannot  countenance  the  use  of 
Federal  (unds  for  research  on  the  remains  of 
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elective  abortions.  H.R.  2507  wouW  lift  the 
current  moratonum  which  prohibits  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  research  using  human  fetal 
tissue  from  induced  abortions.  The  moratonum 
does  not  apply  to  research  funded  by  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

As  we  all  know,  the  President  has  created 
a  nonprofit  fetal  tissue  bank  to  provide  tissue 
from  ectopic  pregnancies  and  spontaneous 
atxjrtions  that  produce  usable  tissue.  This 
bank  provides  approximately  10  times  what 
our  present  research  needs  are.  I  believe  that 
this  IS  a  moral  solution  to  this  problem. 

In  addition,  the  total  cost  of  this  bill  exceeds 
the  President's  budget  by  S3.1  billion  For  all 
of  these  reasons,  I  cannot  support  this  bill. 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  its  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  COX  of  Illinois.  Madam  Speaker,  i  nse 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  2507.  which  would  liti 
the  current  ban  on  fetal  tissue  research  Many 
of  my  colleagues,  who  are  opposed  to  lifting 
the  ban.  contend  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  pro-life  votes  of  the  year.  I  agree. 
The  use  of  transplanted  fetal  tissue  has  prov- 
en to  be  beneficial  to  the  treatment  and  re- 
search of  several  catastrophic  diseases,  such 
as  Parkinson's  disease,  diabetes  and  cancer. 
A  "yes"  vote  will  give  the  victims  of  these  and 
other  illnesses  a  glimmer  of  hope  A  "no"  vote 
will  send  a  message  that,  although  we  have 
the  technology  to  relieve  pain  and  perhaps 
save  lives,  we  do  not  care  to  do  so. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  administration  would 
have  you  believe  that  we  can  accomplish  the 
same  goal  by  using  only  those  fetuses  that 
were  spontaneously  miscarried.  This  is  untrue. 
Miscarriages  are  not  only  far  less  prevalent, 
but  the  tissue  is  often  damaged  or  genetically 
abnormal  to  the  point  of  uselessness.  The 
President's  alternative  is  simply  not  enough 

Antichoice  activists  are  trying  to  make  peo- 
ple believe  that  this  is  an  abortion  issue  I!  is 
not.  It  IS  a  question  of  what  should  be  done 
with  fetuses  that  are  safely  and  legally  abort- 
ed— dispose  of  them,  or  use  them  to  advance 
medical  research. 

Understandably,  there  are  concerns  that  l.ft- 
ing  the  ban  will  create  a  free  market  with  peo- 
ple buying  and  selling  fetuses  for  profit.  This 
bill  embodies  several  ethical  safeguards  to  as- 
sure that  these  fears  wili  not  become  reality. 
Consent  for  the  abortion  must  be  obtained 
prior  to  and  separate  from  the  decision  to  do- 
nate the  fetal  tissue.  The  sale  of  fetal  tissue  is 
prohibited.  The  legislation  makes  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  sell  or  solicit  human  tissue  punishable 
by  fines  and  imprisonment 

The  ethical  concerns  having  been  ad- 
dressed, the  decision  should  be  uncompli- 
cated. We  can  vote  to  work  toward  treatment 
and  cures  for  debilitating  diseases  from  which 
thousands  of  Americans  suffer,  or  we  can  con- 
tinue to  deny  our  medical  technology  and  ig- 
nore this  crisis  altogether.  One  can  maintain  a 
pro-life  position  and  pro-choice  position  and 
vote  "yes"  on  H.R.  2507.  Let  us  lift  the  ban  on 
fetal  tissue  research  today. 

Ms  PELOSI.  Madam  Speaker.  I  nse  today 
to  voice  my  support  for  H.R.  2507,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  reauthorization  bill 
which  includes  a  number  of  provisions  for 
women's  health  and  ends  the  moratorium  on 
fetal  tissue  research.  Dr.  Bernadine  Healy,  Di- 
rector   of    NIH,    recently    recommended    that 
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President  Bush  veto  the  bill  because  she  feels 
the  women's  health  provisions  are  unneces- 
sary and  because  she  personally  disagrees 
with  fetal  tissue  research  I  strongly  disagree 
with  Dr  Healy's  recommendations  Both  provi 
sions  are  extremely  imp>ortant  and  are  far  from 
unnecessary  In  fact,  women's  health  con- 
cerns have  been  ignored  and  overloot<ed  for 
far  too  long 

A  few  of  the  women's  health  provisions  m 
this  bill  that  the  administration  believes  are  urv 
necessary  a  permanent  authorisation  of  the 
oftice  for  Research  on  Women's  Health,  a  re- 
quirement that  women  be  included  m  clinical 
trials  where  appropriate,  and  mcreasod  fund- 
ing and  emphasis  for  research  on  important 
women's  health  concerns  such  as  breast  and 
ovarian  cancer  The  bill  also  establishes  five 
contraceptive  and  infertility  research  centers 
These  requests  are  for  basic,  fundamental  re- 
search on  health  concerns  for  women 

Madam  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  lo 
support  this  bill  and  let  the  women  of  America 
know  that  you  understand  and  support  their 
concerns  and  well-being 

fvirs  COLLINS  of  Illinois  Madam  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  conference  re(X)rt 
to  H.R  2507,  the  National  tnstitutes  of  Health 
reauthorization  bill. 

Of  primary  importance  to  me,  Madam 
Speaker,  is  the  significant  increase  in  both  at- 
tention to  and  funding  for  women's  health 
problems.  For  too  long,  medical  problems 
unique  to  women  have  been  either  ignored,  or 
funding  levels  were  kept  so  low  as  to  stifle  se- 
rious research  This  legislation,  however,  in- 
cludes many  of  the  important  provisions  of  the 
Women's  Health  Equity  Act  and  once  and  for 
all  sets  women  on  the  path  to  equality  with 
men  in  terms  of  medical  research. 

Last  year.  Madam  Speaker,  I  sponsored  Na- 
tional Breast  Cancer  Awareness  Month,  which 
was  signed  into  law  by  the  President,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  see  the  message  is  finally  sink- 
ing in  that  breast  cancer  must  bo  stopped, 
46,000  American  women,  and  even  300  men, 
will  die  from  breast  cancer  in  1992  H  R.  2507 
authorizes  an  additional  S325  million  lor  breast 
cancer  research  and  will  hopefully  go  a  long 
way  to  assuring  the  demise  of  this  tragic  dis- 
ease. In  addition,  this  legislation  significantly 
expands  funding  lor  ovarian  cancer  and  ob- 
gyn  research 

Also  of  importance  to  women  is  the  perma- 
nent authorization  of  the  Office  of  Women's 
Health  Research  at  NIH,  the  establishment  of 
several  centers  for  the  study  of  infertility  and 
contraception,  as  well  as  provisions  to  assure 
thai  women  and  minorities  are  equally  rep- 
resented in  all  research  funded  by  NIH 

This  IS  not  to  say  that  women  are  the  only 
beneficiaries  of  this  legislation  All  Americans 
will  benefit  by  the  important  research  funded 
by  this  bill  into  the  causes  of  cancer,  diabetes, 
osteoporosis,  heart  disease,  AIDS,  and  a  host 
of  other  tragic  diseases  which  will  probably  af- 
fect every  American's  life  at  one  time  or  an- 
other Furthermore  MR  2607  will  fund  impor- 
tant education  initiatives  lo  leach  Americans 
preventive  medical  techniques. 

With  regard  to  fetal  tissue  research,  I  find  it 
extremely  disheartening  that  the  administration 
and  antiatx)rtion  advocates  have  once  again 
chosen  to  make  this  vole  a  litmus  test  on 
abortion    Overturning  the  twn  on  fetal  tissue 
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research  will  not  in  any  way  increase  the  num 
bet  of  abortions  performed  m  the  United 
States  But  it  will  give  new  hope  to  those 
Americans  who  sutler  from  diabetes.  Parkin- 
son's disease,  and  other  diseases  which  could 
be  cured  by  research  usmg  fetal  tissue  Over- 
turning this  politically  motivated  ban  on  fetal 
tissue  IS  the  true  pro-life  position.  Madam 
Speaker,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  conference  report  to  H.R  2507 

Mr  WEISS  Madam  Speaker.  I  rise  today  m 
strong  support  of  the  conference  report  to 
H  R  2507,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
Revitalization  Amendments  of  1992. 

This  measure  authorizes  S5  4  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1993  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary in  fiscal  year  1994  through  fiscal  year 
1996  lor  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  [NIH] 
and  NIH-related  activities.  The  conlerence  re- 
port provides  authorization  for  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  the  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood 
Institute,  and  the  National  Institute  on  Aging, 
and  continues  and  makes  improvements  m  the 
other  institutes  of  the  NIH 

Of  utmost  importance  is  the  measure's  pro- 
vision lifting  the  administration's  onerous  ban 
on  the  use  of  Federal  lunds  for  fetal  tissue 
transplant  research  Fetal  tissue  transplan- 
tation is  the  vanguard  of  biomedical  research. 
It  has  shown  great  promise  in  treating  a  num- 
ber of  incurable  diseases  by  substituting 
healthy  cells  from  an  aborted  fetus  into  an  in- 
dividual with  genelic,  metabolic,  or  neuro- 
logical conditions  If  the  transplant  is  success- 
ful, these  cells  may  take  on  the  function  of  the 
organ  into  which  they  are  transplanted.  This 
research  provides  a  ray  of  hope  for  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  and  their  families  who  suf- 
fer from  the  most  debilitating  diseases  known 
to  science,  including  Parkinson's.  Alzheimer's, 
epilepsy,  hemophilia,  diabetes,  cystic  fibrosis, 
and  spina  bifida.  Tragically,  a  majority  of  these 
diseases  afflict  the  most  vulnerable  in  our  so- 
ciety, our  children  and  our  seniors 

Despite  lis  immeasurable  value,  fetal  tissue 
transplantation  research  has  been  held  hos- 
tage by  the  Bush  administration's  unbelievable 
claim  that  it  promotes  atxirtions  This  prepos- 
terous position  has  been  rejected  even  by  the 
Reagan  administration  official  who  first  rec- 
ommended a  moratorium  on  fetal  research, 
former  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. Dr.  Otis  R  Bowen.  According  to  Dr. 
Bowen,  the  ban  was  issued  in  1988  as  a  tem- 
porary measure  until  a  Reagan-appointed 
panel  answered  a  series  of  medical  and  ethi- 
cal questions  about  the  transplants.  Well,  the 
panel  reported  in  December  1988  that  the  ex- 
periments should  go  ahead,  that  they  would 
not  encourage  abortions  But  the  Bush  admin- 
istration has  ignored  the  recommendations. 
Just  this  week.  Dr  Bowen  urged  a  long  over 
due  reversal  of  the  ban  on  publicly  funded  re- 
search in  this  area 

Now,  contrary  to  the  recommendations  of 
scientists  and  the  medical  community.  Presi- 
dent Bush  threatens  to  veto  this  conference 
report  because  of  its  feta.'  tissue  research  pro- 
visions In  a  spiteful  attempt  to  deceive  the 
public  and  offer  an  excuse  for  an  un)ustifiable 
veto.  President  Bush  recently  announced  the 
establishment  of  a  tissue  bank  tor  federally 
funded  research  But  the  tissue  tjank  would 
use  only  tissue  from  miscarriages  and  ectopic 
pregnancies  This  tissue  usually  contains  chro- 


mosomal damage  or  infections  and,  therefore, 
IS  rarely  suitable  for  successful  fetal  tissue  re- 
search True  freedom  of  research  can  be 
achieved  only  through  a  direct  lifting  of  the 
ban  True  freedom  of  research  can  be 
achieved  only  by  approving  this  conference  re- 
port by  a  veto-proof  margin 

The  conference  agreement  also  contains 
ground  breaking  provisions  relating  to  won> 
en's  health,  including  the  statutory  establish- 
ment of  an  Office  of  Research  on  Women's 
Health  in  NIH— which  will  identity  and  resolve 
the  gaps  in  women's  health,  standards  for  the 
inclusion  of  women  m  clinical  trials  m  NIH  re- 
search, and  an  osteoporosis  research  pro- 
gram The  conference  report  also  contains 
new  initiatives  and  increased  authorization  for 
breast  cancer  research,  prostate  cancer  re- 
search, and  research  into  reproductive  can- 
cers 

I  also  want  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
the  provisions  of  this  conference  report  that 
address  problems  with  bias  and  fraud  in  bio- 
medical research.  These  provisions  are  based 
in  part  on  legislation  I  introduced  last  year. 
HR  1819,  the  NIH  grants  research  integrity 
amendments.  NIH  deserves  our  greatest 
praise  for  the  quality  of  research  it  conducts 
and  supports.  Nevertheless,  the  Human  Re- 
sources and  Intergovernmental  Relations  Sub- 
committee, which  I  am  privileged  to  chair,  has 
investigated  cases  where  NIH-lunded  re- 
searchers were  biased  m  their  reporting  of 
medical  treatment.  Any  fraudulent  reporting  re- 
lating to  the  effectiveness  and  safety  of  treat- 
ments risks  harm  to  millions  of  people.  That  is 
why  I  am  very  pleased  that  the  conference  re- 
port mirrors  my  bill's  provisions  regarding 
whistleblower  protection,  conflicts  of  interest, 
and  scientific  integrity,  which  are  aimed  at  en- 
suring that  federally  funded  research  is  not 
tainted  by  scientific  misconduct  or  bias. 

Madam  Speaker,  to  have  hfe-savmg  pro- 
grams and  funds  threatened  by  antichoice 
politicking  IS  unconscionable.  We  must  lift  the 
ban  on  fetal  tissue  transplant  research  and  we 
must  authorize  the  vital  NIH  initiatives  con- 
tained in  this  conference  report.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  approve  this  conference  report  by 
a  veto-proof  margin. 

Mr,  STUDDS.  Madam  Speaker,  consider- 
ation of  the  conference  report  on  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  revitalization  amendments 
IS  especially  timely  Just  last  week,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  announced  that  breast 
cancer  is  an  epidemic  in  our  State 

Between  1982  and  1988.  the  incidence  of 
breast  cancer  in  Massachusetts  increased  26 
percent.  This  year,  1,200  Massachusetts 
women  will  die  from  this  disease 

I  recently  wrote  the  conferees  on  this  bill  to 
urge  them  to  authorize  additional  funding  for 
breast  cancer  and  other  serious  illness  strik- 
ing I  am  heartened  that  the  conference  report 
increases  the  authorization  tor  breast  cancer 
research  by  S325  million,  lor  ovarian  arx)  other 
reproductive  cancers  by  S25  million,  and 
osteoporosis  research  by  $40  million. 

If  fully  funded,  these  additional  money  will 
help  tx)lster  and  sustain  the  tremendous  ad- 
vances we  are  witnessing  on  many  fronts  in 
treating  and  piossibly  preventing  breast  cancer 
For  example,  the  nationwide  clinical  testing  of 
the  anti-eslrogen  drug  tamoxifen  holds  prom- 
ise for  preventing  breast  cancer  in  women  at 


high  risk  of  the  disease.  Similarly,  the  expen- 
mental  drug  taxol.  derived  from  the  Pacific 
yew  tree,  has  shown  promise  in  combating 
txeast  and  ovanan  cancer. 

This  legislation  contains  numerous  other 
provisions  which  will  increase  our  understand- 
ing of  women's  health  conditions.  In  particular. 
It  would  rectify  past  practices  to  ensure  that 
women  are  included  in  appropriate  Federal 
clinical  trials. 

Madam  Speaker,  we  cannot  sit  back  and 
watch  helplessly  as  an  epidemic  claims  the 
lives  of  millions  of  American  women.  The  con- 
ference report  on  this  bill  makes  breast  cancer 
research  a  top  priority  and  I  urge  its  adoption 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R  2507.  the  conference 
report  for  the  NIH  reauthorization  bill. 

This  vote  IS  critical  to  women's  healtti — it  in- 
cludes a  number  of  provisions  which  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  filling  the  enormous  gaps  in 
research  on  women's  health.  Many  provisions 
of  the  Women's  Health  Equity  Act  are  part  of 
the  bill,  including  the  requirement  that  women 
and  minorities  are  represented  in  clinical  trails, 
when  appropriate.  This  provision  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  understanding  of  diseases  as 
they  affect  women,  and  the  effectiveness  and 
safety  of  drug  treatments  on  women.  For  ex- 
ample, because  so  few  women  have  been  en- 
rolled in  AIDS  clinical  trails,  many  questions 
remain  unanswered  about  the  progression, 
manifestations,  and  treatment  of  the  disease 
in  women. 

Funding  for  breast  and  ovarian  cancer, 
osteoporosis,  and  other  women's  diseases  is 
increased.  Funding  for  women's  diseases  has 
long  lagged  behind,  and  this  bill  includes  clini- 
cal increases  for  this  research  The  legislation 
also  requires  the  establishment  of  three  con- 
traceptive and  two  infertility  research  centers, 
and  requires  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development  to  establish  a 
clinical  research  program  in  obstetrics  and 
gynecology. 

The  Office  of  Research  on  Women's  Health 
IS  permanently  authorized  in  the  bill.  Its  pur- 
pose IS  to  identify  the  research  priorities  for 
women's  health  and  to  ensure  that  women  are 
adequately  represented  m  clinical  trials.  The 
Office  also  is  lo  work  to  increase  the  numbers 
of  women  who  are  senior  scientists  and  physi- 
cians at  NIH  and  NIH-funded  institutions. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  conference  report  also 
includes  the  provisions  of  H.R.  4206.  legisla- 
tion introduced  by  Congressman  Sanders  to 
establish  a  national  cancer  registry;  I  am  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  bill.  It  we  are  to 
wage  an  effective  campaign  against  cancer,  it 
IS  critical  that  we  establish  a  national  system 
of  statewide  cancer  registries.  Many  of  our 
States  lack  statewide  cancer  registries,  and 
the  States  with  registries  are  often  incomplete 
and  lacking  in  the  resources  necessary  to 
adequately  track  the  incidence,  stage,  and 
treatment  of  cancer  A  complete  and  uniform 
system  would  allow  health  professionals  to  ef- 
fectively target  and  evaluate  cancer  prevention 
and  control  efforts. 

The  legislation  also  authorizes  a  study  of 
the  high  increase  of  breast  cancer  in  the 
Northern  and  Mid-Atlantic  States.  Indeed, 
Maryland  ranks  ninth  in  the  country  for  breast 
cancer  mortality,  it  ranks  No.  i  m  cancer 
deaths    If  we  are  to  reverse  the  higher  inci- 


dence in  certain  States,  we  must  understand 
the  factors  behind  this  phenomenon. 

Women's  health  concerns  have  lagged  be- 
hind for  generations,  and  it  is  vitally  important 
that  the  needs  of  millions  of  women  across  the 
country  are  addressed  now — the  health  of 
these  women  cannot  wait. 

The  bill  also  overturns  the  ban  on  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  for  fetal  tissue  transplant  re- 
search. Fetal  tissue  research  has  already  led 
to  a  number  of  medical  advances  and  is  very 
promising  in  fighting  diseases  ranging  from 
Alzheimer's  and  Parkinson's  disease  to  juve- 
nile diabetes  and  leukemia. 

The  legislation  includes  important  safe- 
guards to  ensure  that  any  future  research  is 
conducted  in  an  ethical  manner  For  example, 
fetal  tissue  could  not  be  sold  nor  could  dona- 
tions be  targeted  to  any  particular  individual. 
As  a  result  of  these  protections,  ethical  con- 
cerns have  been  addressed.  A  fetal  tissue 
bank,  as  proposed  by  the  administration,  is 
simply  not  adequate.  Countless  researchers 
and  other  experts  have  expressed  their  view 
that  ectopic  pregnancies  and  spontaneous 
abortions  will  not  produce  enough  transplant- 
able tissue  to  meet  the  needs  of  researchers. 
Indeed,  former  HHS  Secretary  Otis  Bowen 
has  stated  that: 

A  bank  of  tissue  from  miscarriag-es  and  ec- 
topic pregnancies  is  medically  unworkable 
and  will  be  unable  to  provide  tissue  free  from 
infections  and  penetic  defects.  Such  tissue 
has  always  been  unaffected  by  the  bar.  but 
the  problems  of  quality  and  availability  are 
so  insurmountable  that  research  has  come  iv 
a  halt.  This  political  compromise  wi;i 
produce  no  scientific  results. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  NIH  conference  report 
IS  critical  to  the  health  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  yes  on 
H.R.  2507  and  thereby  pave  the  way  for  vital 
scientific  progress. 

Mrs  BOXER.  Madam  Speaker.  I  support 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  JNIH]  con- 
ference report  which  makes  women's  health 
issues  a  top  priority. 

Last  year.  I  joined  my  colleagues  from  the 
congressional  caucus  for  women's  issues  on 
the  House  floor  to  make  the  case  lor  greater 
Federal  funding  for  research  on  breast  cancer 
and  ovarian  cancer— two  giant  killers  o' 
women — and  osteoporosis,  a  damaging  dis- 
ease leading  to  frailty  and  sometimes  perma- 
nent disability  for  women. 

We  demonstrated  that  NIH  fails  to  ade- 
quately include  women  in  clinical  research 
trials,  and  that  contraceptive  research  is  woe- 
fully behind  many  European  countries  We 
pointed  out  that  NIH  only  spends  '3  percent 
of  its  budget  on  women's  health. 

Today,  we  have  a  historic  opportunity  to 
rectify  the  imbalance,  and  i  am  proud  to  sup- 
port the  NIH  conference  report  which  perma- 
nently establishes  the  Office  for  Research  on 
Women's  Health,  mandates  the  inclusion  of 
women  m  clinical  tnals.  perm.anently  estab- 
lishes contraceptive  and  infertility  research 
centers,  authonzes  an  additional  S225  million 
for  basic  research  on  breast  cancer,  an  addi- 
tional $100  million  for  clinical  research  on 
breast  cancer  and  further  prevention  efforts. 
S75  million  for  research  on  ovarian  and  other 
reproductive  cancers,  and  840  million  for  re- 
search on  osteoporosis. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  an  additional  $72 
million  for  research  on  prostate  cancer,  and 
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S20  million  for  prostate  cancer  screening  pro- 
grams and  other  preventive  measures.  It  fur- 
ther assists  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  in 
establishing  State  cancer  registries  to  record 
data  on  the  incidence,  stage,  and  treatments 
of  all  cancers.  This  information  is  vital  to  our 
national  efforts  to  cure  cancer. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
Senate  for  recognizing  the  importance  and  ur- 
gency of  adequately  funding  tfiese  necessary 
programs. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI,  Madam  Speaker,  i  nse  m 
strong  support  of  H.R.  2507 

Madam  Speaker,  the  primar\'  issue  holding 
up  passage  of  this  important  reauthorization 
bill  IS  the  use  of  fetal  tissue  in  research.  This 
particular  bill  is  different,  however,  in  that 
many  pro-life  members  are  supporting  it.  They 
are  domg  so  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

First,  fetal  tissue  research  holds  great  prom- 
ise for  significant  medical  breakthroughs. 

Second,  the  fetal  tissue  bank  proposed  by 
the  White  House,  using  tissue  from  mis- 
carriages and  ectopic  pregnancies,  will  be  of 
little  or  no  use  to  researchers. 

Third,  the  use  of  fetal  tissue  will  not  lead  to 
increased  abortions.  This  is  the  overwhelming 
conclusion  not  of  a  pro-choice  group,  but  of  a 
panel  appointed  by  the  Reagan  administration 
in  1988  to  consider  the  science  and  ethics  of 
fetal  tissue  research.  H.R.  2507  mandates  that 
consent  for  the  use  of  fetal  tissue  can  only  be 
obtained  or  requested  after  the  woman  tias 
decided  to  have  an  abortion.  Additionally.  H  R. 
2507  prohibits  compensation  for  the  donation 
of  tissue  to  both  public  and  private  research 
facilities.  Currently,  women  who  have  had  an 
atx)rtion  can  be  paid  for  tissue  donated  to  pri- 
vate facilities. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  IS  our  Nation's  medical  research  de- 
partment. It  needs  to  be  reauthorized,  and  it 
needs  to  have  its  blinders  taken  off. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  the  gentieman  from  North 
Carolina  for  clarifying  that  the  bills  provisions 
regarding  the  protection  of  health  facilities  do 
not  apply  to  whistleblowers  who  may  photo- 
copy records  or  take  photographs  in  efforts  to 
call  attention  to  possible  violations  of  State  or 
Federal  statutes  or  regulations 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  f/adam  Speaker,  i  be- 
lieve  I  have  no  recourse  other  than  to  cast  my 
vote  against  this  conference  report  because  I 
am  unalterably  opposed  to  lifting  the  bar  on 
fetal  tissue  transplantation 

1  cannot  support  this  legislation  because  it 
contains  language  to  suspend  the  4-year  ban 
on  federally  supported  research  on  the  use  of 
living  fetal  tissue  acquired  from  induced  abor- 
tions. 

My  position  on  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
abortions  is  a  matter  of  record  and  my  position 
has  not  changed  and  will  not  change  i  have 
stated  that  if  such  language  was  included  i 
would  be  forced  to  vote  against  this  authoriz- 
ing legislation 

By  lifting  this  ban  i  feei  we  are  encouraging 
women  who  might  not  othenwise  do  so  to  seek 
atxirtions.  I  cannot  and  will  not  be  a  part>  to 
sanctioning  such  a  move 

Also  contained  in  this  biH  are  several  note- 
worthy provisions  which  would  increase  fund- 
ing for  women's  health  research  including 
breast       cancer.       ovarian       cancer.       and 
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osteofX)fosr>  as  well  as  makincj  th€>  Oflicp  (or 
Research  on  Women's  Health  a  (lermaneni 
entity    I  strongly  supp<irt  these  initiatives 

I  a[)plauO  the  research  which  is  t)eing  con 
ducted  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to 
tind  a  cure  tor  diseases  such  as  Al/heimer's. 
Parkinsons,  and  diabetes  I  have  no  ob|ection 
to  the  use  of  fetal  tissue  as  profxised  tiy 
President  Bush 

Should  this  conlt'fcncc  ri*[xKt  t)e  ',>'nl  hack 
to  the  House  without  this  particular  provision, 
I  would  then  support  it 

Mr  SCHEUER  Madam  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H  R.  2507.  the  National  Irv 
stitutes  of  Health  Revitalization  Act^  The  con- 
ference report  authorises  S400  million  tor  re- 
search on  breast,  ovarian,  and  prostate  can- 
cers, as  well  as  S30  million  (or  State  carxer 
registries.  The  Presidents  budget  provides  ab- 
solutely no  money  for  research  on  these  types 
of  cancers. 

There  are  several  Memtjers  of  this  Con- 
gress who  have  been  stricken  and  have  sur- 
vived the  trauma  of  breast  cancer.  I  admire 
and  respect  these  Members  (or  sharing  their 
experiences  with  us  in  hopes  that  people  will 
realize  that  breast  cancer  has  become  a  vir- 
tual epidemic  m  the  United  States. 

In  my  district  on  Long  Island  the  breast  can- 
cer rate  is  extremely  high,  and  I  recently  con- 
ducted a  field  hearing  to  address  the  possible 
correlation  between  environmental  pollution 
and  the  instances  of  breast  cancer.  The 
money  authorized  under  the  conference  report 
can  assist  in  discovering  the  possible  link  be- 
tween the  environment  and  breast  cancer 
rates 

Breast  cancer  threatens  the  lives  of  millions 
of  American  women,  and  it  is  only  through  ex- 
tensive funding  for  research  that  we  will  be 
able  to  gam  the  knowledge  and  technology 
necessary  to  save  the  lives  of  millions  of 
women  through  methods  of  early  detection. 

H  R.  2507  also  requires  that  women  and  mi- 
norities be  included  in  clinical  research  stud- 
ies. History  has  repeatedly  shown  that  women 
have  been  treated  as  second-class  citizens  in 
business,  education,  and  social  relations. 
Health  care  has  proven  to  be  no  exception. 
Studies  of  the  treatment  of  heart  disease  have 
revealed  that  women  are  treated  less  aggres- 
sively and  there  is  very  little  data  available  on 
the  effectiveness  of  heart  disease  treatment 
on  women 

The  National  Commission  on  AIDS  recently 
identified  women  as  the  fastest  growing  group 
in  the  HIV  epidemic,  yet  a  number  o(  barriers 
currently  prevent  access  for  high-nsk  women 
to  preventive  and  treatment  services.  Under 
H  R  2507.  researchers  will  no  longer  assume 
that  women  are  |ust  like  men.  and  will  begin 
to  examine  the  differences  m  the  treatment  of 
disease  that  ultimately  will  expand  the  knowl- 
edge and  extend  the  lives  of  Itie  women  o( 
this  country 

The  controversy — the  veto  bait — of  this  re- 
authorization bill  IS  the  lifting  of  the  ban  on 
fetal  tissue  research.  It  is  through  fetal  tissue 
research  that  we  will  be  able  to  find  cures  to 
the  debilitating  ailments  of  Parkinson's  dis- 
ease. Alzheimer's  disease.  diab*?tes.  and  spi 
nal  cord  injuries 

These  diseases  do  not  discriminate  by  sex 
or  race  While  some  may  be  more  susreptif)le 
to  one  or  the  other,  these  diseases  cm  strike 
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anyone  at  any  time  Ttie  administration  says  it 
wants  to  maintain  a  partial  t>an  on  fetal  tissue 
research  and  only  permit  the  use  o(  miscarried 
fetuses  But  the  President  niust  realize  that  a 
miscarriage  results  m  damaged  fetal  tissue— 
and  damaged  tissue  cannot  be  used  m  re- 
search 

The  (elal  tissue  research  dilemma  all  boils 
down  to  the  issue  of  atxjrtion — this  is  yet  an- 
other gag  rule  that  the  President  wants  to  im- 
pwse  on  the  field  of  medicine  It  we  were  to 
poll  the  citizens  o(  this  country,  we  would  (ind 
that  they  support  li(e  and  they  support  choice, 
ultimately  they  would  support  the  use  o(  (etal 
tissue  in  order  to  save  millions  of  lives  (rom 
the  ravages  o(  Parkinson's.  Alzheimer's,  dia- 
betes, and  injuries  to  the  spine. 

It  IS  a  travesty  to  the  democratic  process 
that  a  small  group  o(  individuals  is  able  to 
hinder  progress  that  will  benefit  the  majority.  It 
IS  time  to  return  to  majority  rule  and  lift  the 
senseless  ban  on  the  use  o(  (etal  tissue. 

There  is  no  question  that  H.R.  2507  raises 
the  dark  curtain  that  has  concealed  women's 
health  concerns  (or  much  too  long.  It  places 
them  in  the  light,  to  be  examined  and  treated 
as  concerns  of  the  entire  Nation. 

As  the  Earth  summit  approaches.  I  have  to 
wonder  how  the  United  States  expects  to  hold 
Itself  up  as  a  model  for  other  nations  to  follow 
when  we  continually  take  steps  backward  to 
the  time  when  a  woman  was  not  able  to  make 
decisions  about  her  own  welfare,  H,R,  2507  is 
a  life-saving  bill,  it  advocates  good  health, 
well-being,  and  progress,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  support  of  life  and  support  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  conterence  report, 
Mr  STOKES  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support 
today  o(  the  conterence  agreement  for  H.R 
2507,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  reau- 
thorization bill.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  (rom  Calitornia  for  his  leadership  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor.  This  bill  is  signifi- 
cant in  that  It  (unds  the  NIH  which  is  the  Fed- 
eral agency  which  has  primary  responsibility 
(or  much  of  the  biomedical  research  that  is 
supported  in  this  country.  Activities  supported 
by  NIH  are  vital  to  improving  the  health  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation,  as  well  as  health  of  oth- 
ers across  the  world.  These  programs  deserve 
the  support  of  Congress  and  will  require  our 
continued  investment  over  the  years. 

The  conference  agreement  we  have  before 
us  today  endorses  and  enhances  the  role  NIH 
historically  has  played  in  helping  our  Nation 
become  the  world's  leader  in  biomedical  and 
behavioral  research  Specidcally,  H  R.  2507 
authorizes  S2,2  billion  in  (iscal  year  1993  for 
the  National  Cancer  Institute,  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1994 
through  1996  It  extends  the  authorization  for 
AIDS  research  programs  at  NIH,  and  lifts  the 
current  ban  on  the  use  of  Federal  (unds  for 
(etal  tissue  transplant  research  from  induced 
abortions. 

Additionally.  Mr  Speaker,  some  of  the  most 
exciting  initiatives  contained  in  the  bill  address 
the  issue  of  minority  participation  in  medical 
research  Similar  to  the  House  bill,  the  con- 
ference agreement  requires  that  women  and 
minorities  be  included  as  subjects  m  NIH-fund- 
ed  research  projects,  except  in  special  cir- 
cumstances For  instance,  under  the  agree- 
ment women  and  minorities  could  be  ex- 
cluded from  studies  if  first,   it  would  t)e  inap- 


propriate to  the  purpt^se  of  the  research,  sec- 
ond. It  could  put  participants  at  risk,  or  third, 
It  IS  determined  to  be  inappropriate  under  the 
circumstances  sp»>cified  by  the  Director  of 
NIH 

Other  provisions  ot  the  bill  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  scholarship  and  loan  repay- 
ment program  to  address  the  continued  under- 
representation  of  individuals  from  disadvan- 
taged backgrourids  (.njrsuing  protessional  ca- 
reers in  the  life  sciences  and  in  midlevel  and 
senior  scientific  and  administrative  positions  at 
NIH  and  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  These  programs,  mod- 
eled after  legislation  I  introduced  last  spring, 
H,R,  2000,  would  allow  NIH  and  ADAMHA  to 
enhance  their  ability  to  recruit  arxJ  retain  sci- 
entists and  administrators  while  increasing 
their  representation  of  individuals  (rom  dis- 
advantaged backgrounds  withm  their  profes- 
sional work  (orce. 

As  the  House  noted  m  its  report,  this  type 
o(  loan  repayment  program  (or  clinical  re- 
searchers from  disadvantaged  backgrounds 
will  help  to  address  their  disincentives  that 
large  educational  loan  debts  place  on 
postdoctoral  graduates  considering  Federal 
health  science  as  a  career.  Specifically,  the 
bill  gives  NIH  and  ADAMHA  authority  to  pro- 
vide scholarships  o(  up  to  810,000  per  year  to 
individuals  (rom  disadvantaged  backgrounds 
who  are  undergraduates  at  accredited  institu- 
tions o(  higher  education  and  who  wish  to  tram 
for  careers  in  professions  needed  by  those 
agencies. 

Another  key  provision  in  the  bill  authorizes 
the  construction  of  biomedical  research  facili- 
ties at  some  of  our  Nation's  institutions  o( 
emerging  excellence.  This  program  was  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  reauthorization  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  emerging  and  significant  con- 
tributions that  many  o(  our  Nation's  minority 
health  protessions  schools  are  making  to 
study  diseases  and  disorders  that  dispropor- 
tionately atfect  African-Americans  and  other 
minorities  in  this  Nation.  The  Senate  commit- 
tee, which  established  the  provisions  develop- 
ing this  authority  (or  biomedical  (acility  con- 
struction at  minority  schools,  recognized  that 
those  institutions  which  are  participating  in  the 
Research  Centers  at  Minority  Institutions  Pro- 
gram [RCMI]  through  NIH  have  been  develop- 
ing their  research  infrastructure  by  (urther  en- 
hancing their  research  capacities,  improving 
their  research  lab  equipment,  and  taking  on 
the  challenging  task  o(  studying  the  ditf.-cult 
questions  of  why  minorities  suffer  dispropor- 
tionately high  rates  of  cancer,  stroke,  diabetes, 
AIDS,  and  other  prevalent  disorders  RCMI 
has  helped  these  schools  begin  to  address 
these  national  problems 

Currently,  there  is  a  proposal  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  m  the  fis- 
cal year  1993  budget  for  $12  million  (or  facili- 
ties development  at  historically  black  colleges 
and  universities  and  similar  institutions  This  is 
the  second  year  that  this  program  has  been 
proposed  by  the  Department  Last  year,  the 
Labor— Health  and  Human  Sciences— Edu- 
cation Appropriations  Sutxommittee  was  un- 
able to  provide  the  lundmg  because  a  distinct 
authority  did  not  exist.  Once  H,R,  2507  is 
passed  and  signed  by  the  President,  our 
Health  Appropriations  Sutx;ommittee  should 
be  able  to  consider  providing  the  funding  for 
this  program  m  fiscal  year  1993 


Mr  Speaker,  biomedical  research  stands  on 
the  threshold  o(  sigmdcant  discoveries  that 
have  the  pwtential  to  put  within  our  reach  the 
cures  and  preventative  treatments  tor  many 
diseases  including  AIDS,  diabetes,  cancer, 
heart  disease,  stroke,  and  much  more.  The  bill 
we  have  betore  us  today  will  permit  us  to  pur- 
sue the  many  advances  that  will  reduce  sick- 
ness and  suffering  (or  persons  throughout  the 
United  States  and  across  the  globe.  For  this 
reason.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  jom  me  m 
passing  this  measure 

Defartme.s't  ok  He.^lth  and  Hc.man 
Services,  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, National  Institi'tes  of 
Health. 

Bethesda.  SU>.  Mau  :'rt.  1992. 
liun,  Louis  W.  Sullivan. 

Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Secretary  Sullivan:  I  know  the 
House  will  soon  be  considering  the  Con- 
ference Report  on  H.R.  2507.  I  would  concur 
with  the  recommendation  to  the  President 
to  veto  the  bill.  I  have  seveial  concerns.  For 
example,  the  highly  intrusive  language  of 
the  bill  micromanages  some  of  NIH's  impor- 
tant research  programs.  I  believe  that  the 
section  on  woman's  health  is  unnecessary. 
NIH  has  moved  ahead  of  the  bill  with  aggres- 
sive programs  on  the  health  of  woman  and 
minorities  and  their  career  d.evelopment,  and 
on  inclusion  of  women  and  minorities  in 
clinical  trials.  The  bill  also  imposes  activi- 
ties and  a  number  of  advisory  committees, 
including  an  Ethics  Board,  on  NIH  that  are 
costly,  unnecessary  and  duplicative,  and  in 
some  cases  intrude  on  the  existing  authori- 
ties of  the  Secretar.v. 

With  regard  to  the  fatal  tissue  transplan- 
tation moratorium,  my  own  personal  views 
are  well  known.  However,  in  terms  of  the 
fatal  tissue  bank.  I  can  state  unequivocally 
as  a  physician  and  scientist  that  this  ap- 
proach is  feasible  and  should  be  given  a 
chance  to  prove  its  efficacy  in  terms  of  fur- 
thering one  of  the  many  needed  research  op- 
tions for  treatment  of  diseases  such  as  diabe- 
tes. Parkinsons  and  certain  inherited  dis- 
orders, 

1  believe  that  such  a  bank  with  an  estab- 
lished and  NIH  funded  tissue  procurement  ef- 
fort will  provide  a  means  to  continue  the 
transplantation  research  effort.  In  particu- 
lar, harvesting  tissue  from  ectopic  preg- 
nancies, which  are  life  threatening  to 
women,  should  be  vigorousl.v  pursued.  Such 
tissue  is  apt  to  tie  uninfected  and  more  likely 
to  be  genetically  normal.  Furthermore,  with 
existing  echocardiographic  diagnostic  tech- 
nology, ectopic  pregnancies  are  being  de- 
tected earlier  resulting  in  the  opportunity 
for  surgical  removal  of  viable  and  intact 
fetal  tissue  in  some  of  these  cases.  Indeed,  in 
the  case  of  the  widely  reported  success  story 
of  fetal  tissue  transplantation  into  a  young 
child  from  Texas  for  a  devastating  disease 
called  Hurlars  syndrome,  the  source  of  the 
successful  transplant  was  an  ectopic  preg- 
nancy, 

NIH  is  committed  to  establishing  the  bank 
and  determining  its  efficacy  within  one  year 
of  its  initiation.  Using  this  tissue  we  hope 
also  to  accelerate  research  to  establish 
human  fetal  cell  lines  in  laboratory  cultures 
where  they  can  be  properly  characterized,  as- 
sured of  being  pathogen  free,  and  in  some 
cases  genetically  engineered  to  be  of  more 
therapeutic  value. 

NIH  exists  to  find  the  best  ways  to  enhance 
the  health  and  quality  of  life  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  A  simple  extension  of  appropria 


tion  authorization  would  be  the  most  affec- 
tive way  to  continue  our  work 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bernadine  Healv.  M.D 

Mr.  WAXMAN,  Madam  Speaker  1 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  conference  report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Sp>eaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it, 

Mr,  BLILEY,  Madam  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  g:round  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently, a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent .Members, 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,   and    there   were— yeas   260.    nays 
148.  not  voting  26.  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  147] 
YEAS -260 


Abercrombie 

Eckart 

Kaptur 

Ackprman 

Edwards  iCAi 

Kennedy 

Anderson 

Edwards  iT.Xi 

Kennelly 

.Andrews  iMEi 

Engel 

Kildee 

Andrews  (NJ» 

English 

Kleczka 

-Andrews  (TX) 

Erdreich 

Klug 

Annunzio 

Espy 

Kolbe 

Applegate 

Evans 

Kopetski 

Aspin 

Fascell 

K(3slmayer 

Atkins 

Fawell 

Lancaster 

AuCoin 

Feighan 

Ijintos 

Bacchus 

Flake 

LaRocco 

Beilenson 

Foghctla 

Laughlin 

Bentley 

Ford  (MI) 

Leach 

Herman 

Ford  (TN) 

Lehman  (CAi 

Bevill 

Frank  (MAi 

Lehman  (FLi 

Bilbray 

Franks  iCT) 

Levin  (MI) 

Blackwill 

Flo.^t 

Lewis  (CAi 

Boehleit 

Gallo 

Lewis  (FLi 

Bonior 

Gejdenson 

Lewis  iC.\} 

Borski 

Gephardt 

Lipinski 

Boucher 

Ceren 

Lloyd 

Brewster 

Gibbons 

Long 

Brooks 

Gilchrest 

Lowey  (NVi 

Browder 

GiUmor 

Machtley 

Brown 

Oilman 

Markey 

Bryant 

Glickman 

Martinez 

Bustamante 

Gonzalez 

Matsui 

Byron 

Gordon 

Mavroules 

Cardin 

Gradison 

McCloskey 

Carper 

Green 

McCurdy 

Carr 

Guanni 

McDermott 

Chandler 

Hall  iTXi 

.McHugh 

Chapman 

Hamilton 

.Mc.Millen  (.VD) 

Clay 

Harris 

McNulty 

Clement 

Hayes  (ID 

Meyers 

Coleman  <M0) 

Hefner 

Mfume 

Coleman  iTXi 

Henry 

Miller  I CA) 

Collins  iILi 

Hertel 

Miller  (WA) 

Gondii 

Hoagland 

Mineta 

Conyers 

Hobson 

Moakley 

Cooper 

Hochbrueckner 

Molinari 

Cox  iILi 

Horn 

Montgomery 

Coyne 

Horton 

Moody 

Cramer 

HouKhton 

Moran 

Darden 

Hoyer 

Morella 

DeFazio 

Hubbard 

Morn  son 

DeLauro 

Huckaby 

Mrazek 

Dellums 

Hui;hes 

.Murtha 

Derrick 

Jacobs 

Na«le 

Dicks 

Jefferson 

Na'.cher 

Dingell 

Jenkins 

.NealiMAi 

Dooley 

Johnson  iCTi 

Seal  1  NC  i 

Dorgan  (NDi 

Johnson  i  SD 

Nowak 

Downey 

Johnston 

Oberstar 

Durtm 

Jones  iGAi 

Obey 

Dwyer 

Jones  (NC) 

Olin 

l-:d,rly 

Jontz 

Olver 

Owens  iN'i'i 

Owens  'UT' 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Pastor 

Patterson 

Payne (NJ* 

Payne  i  VA  < 

Pease 

Pfrkm.- 

Peterson  iFL) 

Peterson  (MNi 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Prict 

Pursell 

P.ave.1fl 

Reed 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Riggs 

Rose 

Hostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 


AUard 

Allen 

Archer 

.\rmey 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barrett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

BUirakis 

Bliley 

Boehncr 

Broomfleld 

Bunning 

Burton 

Callahan 

Camp 

dinger 

Coble 

Combest 

Costello 

Coughlin 

Cox (CA) 

Crane 

Cunningham 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeLay 

Dickinson 

Doolittle 

Dornan  (CAI 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Edwards  (OKI 

Emerson 

Ewing 

Fields 

Fish 

Callegly 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Goss 

Grandy 

Gunderson 

Hall  lOHi 

Hammerschm  i  dl 


SatK) 

Sanders 

Sanpmeisler 

Savage 

Sawyer 

.Scheuer 

S',  humer 

Serranc 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Sikorsk: 

Sisisk.s' 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  I  FLi 

Smith  (lAi 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swett 

NAYS— 148 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hayes  ( LA  i 

Hefley 

Merger 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

James 

Johnson  (TX) 

Kaniorski 

Kasich 

Kolter 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lightfoot 

Lowcry  (CA) 

Luken 

Marlenee 

Martin 

Mazzoli 

MeCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillan  iNCi 

Miller  c OH. 

MoUohan 

Moorhead 

Murphy 

Myers 

Nichols 

Nussle 

Ortiz 

Often 

Oxley 

Parker 

Paxon 

Penny 

Petri 

Poshard 

Quillen 

Rahall 


Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Th.omas  ■  CA 

Thomas    GA 

Torres 

TomcelU 

Towns 

Traficanl 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Washington 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Vates 

Zimmcr 


Ramstad 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehlinen 

Roth 

San torn m 

Sarpalius 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

SchifT 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Skelton 

Smith  (NJi 

Smith  (ORi 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stallings 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Suodquist 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MSi 

Taylor  (NC» 

Thomas  I WT I 

Thornton 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Vuoanovich 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weber 

Wei  don 

WoU 

Wylie 

Vatron 

Voung (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zelifr 


.Mexanjer 
Anthony 
Barnard 
Boxer 
Bruce 

Campbell  iCAi 
Campbell  (COi 
Collins  (Mil 
Dannemeyer 


NOT  VOTING    26 

Dixor, 

Donnelly 

Dyraally 

Fazio 

Hatcher 

La«omarsino 

Lent 

Levine  (CA) 

Livingston 


Man  ton 

Michel 

Mink 

Oakar 

Packard 

Pelosi 

Schroeder 

Trailer 
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n  1416 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

Out  his  vote: 

Mrs  COLLINS  of  Michigan  for.  with  Mr 
LAG()MAHS1N( )  ualnst. 

Mrs.  BUXKK  for.  with  Mr  PACKARD 
against. 

Mr  LEVINE  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
LIVINGSTON  aKElnst. 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Madam  Speaker,  on  the 
last  vote  I  was  at  a  loi  ation  where  the 
bells  were  not  audible. 

Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  "aye"  on  the  conference  report 
on  the  NIH  roMMfhrvn:'  if  ion  bill. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER.   Madam  Speaker. 

I  was  in  the  same  meeting  where  the 

bells  did  not  ring. 
Had  I  been  here,  I  would  have  voted 

"aye"  on  the  conference  report  on  the 

NIH  bill. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mrs.  MINK.  Madam  Speaker,  on  the 
vote  just  taken  on  the  NIH  conference 
report.  I  was  unavoidably  detained  at  a 
meeting  and  unable  to  cast  my  vote. 

Had  I  been  here.  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  FAZIO  Madam  Speaker,  I  missed 
the  last  vote  on  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  reauthorization  because  I 
was  in  a  room  here  in  the  Capitol  in 
which  no  bells  functioned.  So  I  want  to 
go  on  record  ;is  saying  that  if  I  had 
been  here.  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  on 
the  authorization,  and  I  wi.sh  to  be  re- 
corded as  such  in  the  Rkcord  imme- 
diately following  the  vote. 


PKRSON.M.  i;Xi'i.. ^NATION 

Mr  TORRE; S  Mr  Speaker.  I  was  unavoid- 
ably absent  on  official  business  during  rollcall 
votes  Nos  145  and  146.  Had  I  been  present 
on  the  House  floor  I  would  hiave  cast  my  vole 
as  follows 

Rollcall  No  145:  "Yea"  on  House  Resolu- 
tion 4/'i.  Mr  Gephardt's  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  provide  certain 
records  to  the  Special  Counsel  relative  to  the 
operation  ol  the  House  bank 

Rollcall  No  146  "Yea"  on  House  Resolu- 
tion 466,  the  rule  providing  for  consideration  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  reauthonza- 
tion  conference  report. 


AUTHORIZING  FCNI).^  FoK  I.WP:S- 
TIGATION.'^  AN!)  .^TrDIK.S  BY 
STANDLNO  ANI>  .SKLI-X"!'  (.-O.M.MIT- 
TEK.S  OF  THK   Hof.SF 

Mr.  GAYDOS  .M:  .Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  a  privileged  res- 
olution (H.  Res  379)  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
for  the  expenses  of  investigations  and 
studies  by  standing  and  select  commit- 
tees of  the  House  in  the  2d  session  of 
the  102d  Congress,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows; 

H  RES.  379 
Resolved.  That  there  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  In  accord- 
ance with  this  primary  expen.se  resolution 
not  more  than  the  amount  sjjecified  in  sec- 
tion 2  for  Investigations  and  studies  by  each 
committee  named  in  such  section,  including 
exfienses- 

(1)  in  the  case  of  a  committee  named  in 
section  3,  for  procurt'ment  of  consultant 
services  under  section  202(1)  of  the  I..egisla- 
tive  Reorganization  Act  of  1946;  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  committee  named  in 
section  4.  for  provision  of  assistance  for 
members  of  professional  staff  in  obtaining 
specialized  training  under  section  202(j)  of 
such  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  committees  and  amounts  re- 
ferred to  In  the  first  section  are:  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  $1,630,197;  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  J2. 370. 834;  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  $2,833,694;  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affaii-s,  $4,683,45:3;  Select 
Committee  on  Children,  Vout'i.  and  Fami- 
lies, $1,081,160;  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  $397,626;  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  $1,527,765.  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  $6,992,081;  Committee  on  For 
eien  Affairs.  $4,299,933;  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  J4.051.337:  Committee 
on  Hou.se  Administration.  $2.079.3,'j0:  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger.  $719,392;  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence.  $130,000; 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
$2,294,516.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
$2,846,343.  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  $2,548,069:  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control.  $802,426; 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
$2,111,864;  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transporuatlon.  $3,526,439;  Committee  on 
Rules.  $722,479:  Committee  on  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology.  $3,081,602:  Committee 
on  Small  Business.  $1,117,000:  Committee  on 
Suindards  of  Official  Conduct.  $400,000:  Com 
mlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  $882,576:  and 
Committee  on  Wa.vs  and  Means.  $5,280,493 

Sec  3.  la)  Of  the  amounts  provided  for  in 
section  2,  each  committee  named  in  sub- 
section (b)  may  use  not  more  than  the 
amount  specified  in  such  subsection  for  con- 
sultant services  under  paragraph  (li  of  the 
first  section. 

lb)  The  committees  and  amounts  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  are:  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. $50,000.  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. $40,000:  Select  Committee  on  Children. 
Youth,  and  Families.  $10,000:  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  $12,000:  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  $100,000:  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce,  $'25,000.  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations.  $35,000:  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration.  $225,000. 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence. $5,000.  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  $500.  Committee  on  Post  Office 


and  Civil  Service.  $175,000:  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transporutlon,  $50,000, 
Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology, $55,000;  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct.  $250,000:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  $37,500.  and  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  $10,000. 

Sec.  4.  la)  Of  the  amounts  provided  for  In 
section  2,  each  committee  named  in  sub- 
section (b)  may  use  not  more  than  the 
amount  specified  in  such  subsection  for  spe 
cialized  training  under  paragraph  (2)  of  the 
first  section. 

ibi  The  committees  and  amounts  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  are:  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, $9,000,  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. $8,000:  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, $1,000:  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  $10,000.  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  $2,000.  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. $20,000.  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence.  $10,000.  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  $500:  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  $5,000;  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation.  $30,000;  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  $4,500;  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology,  $18,000. 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 
$5,000;  and  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
$2,500. 

Sec.  5.  Payments  under  this  resolution 
shall  be  made  on  vouchers  authorized  by  the 
committee  involved,  signed  by  the  chairman 
of  such  committee,  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sec  6.  Amounts  .shall  t>e  available  under 
this  resolution  for  investigations  and  studies 
carried  out  during  the  period  beginning  at 
noon  on  January  3.  1992.  and  ending  imme- 
diately before  noon  on  January  3.  1993. 

Sec.  7.  Amounts  made  available  under  this 
resolution  shall  be  expended  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration 

Mr.  GAYDOS  (during  the  reading). 
Ml'.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  lesolution  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MURTHA),  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

committee  amendment  I.N  THE  NATURE  OF  A 

SfBSTITt'TE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute:  Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving 
clause  and  insert: 

H.  Res.  379 

(1)  in  the  case  of  a  committee  named  in 
section  3.  for  procurement  of  consultant 
services  under  section  202(i»  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946:  and 

(2>  in  the  case  of  a  committee  named  in 
section  4.  for  provision  of  assistance  for 
members  of  professional  suff  in  obuining 
specialized  training  under  section  202ij)  of 
such  Act 

Sec  2  The  committees  and  amounts  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  section  are  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging.  $1,542,240:  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  $2. 359.. 544:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  $2,627,451:  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  $4,518,362:  Select 
Committee  on  Children.  Youth,  and  Fami- 
lies, $764,593;  Committee  on  the  District  of 


Ccilumbia.  $3.Sf).40O.  Committee  on  Education 
and  Lalxir,  $4.:i26,063.  Committee  on  Energy 
iind  Conimerie.  $6,608,119:  CommUtee  on  For- 
.•igr.  Affairs.  $4. ,502. 070.  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  $3.420.7,56:  Committee 
on  House  .Administration,  J2. 067. 644,  Spied 
Ctimmittee  on  Hunger.  $654,274,  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence.  $130,000: 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
$2,284,516:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
$2,575,819;  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  $2,426,550;  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control.  $729,502, 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
$2,015,876:  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  $3,125,480:  Committee  on 
Rules.  $722,479:  Committee  on  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology.  $3,031,973;  Committee 
on  Small  Business.  $1,103,530;  Committee  on 
SUndards  of  Official  Conduct.  $400,000:  Com- 
mittee on  V'eterans'  Affairs.  $830,287;  and 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  $5,100,260 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Of  the  amounts  provided  for  in 
section  2.  each  committee  named  in  sub- 
section (b)  may  use  not  more  than  the 
amount  specified  in  such  subsection  for  con- 
sultant services  under  paragraph  (li  of  the 
first  section. 

(b)  The  committees  and  amounts  referred 
to  in  subsection  la)  are:  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. $30,000;  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. $40,000;  Select  Committee  on  Children. 
Youth,  and  Families,  $10,000;  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  $12,000;  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  $100,000;  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce,  $25,000;  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  $35,000;  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  $225,000: 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence, $5,000;  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  $500:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  $175,000:  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  $50,000: 
Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology. $55,000;  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct.  $25,000:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  $37,500;  and  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  $10,000. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Of  the  amounts  provided  for  in 
section  2,  each  committee  named  in  sub- 
section (b)  may  use  not  more  than  the 
amount  specified  in  such  subsection  for  spe- 
cialized training  under  paragraph  (2)  of  the 
first  section. 

(b)  The  committees  and  amounts  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  are;  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. $9,000;  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. $8,000;  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. $1,000:  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  $10,000:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  $2,000:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, $20,000;  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence.  $10,000;  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  $500:  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  $5,000:  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation.  $30,000:  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  $4,500;  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology,  $18,000: 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct, 
$5,000:  and  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
$2,500. 

SEC  5.  The  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration— 

(1)  shall,  through  House  Information  Sys- 
tems, develop,  operate,  maintain,  and  im- 
prove computer  and  information  services  for 
the  House,  including  direct  computer  and  in- 
formation systems  support  for  Members, 
committees,  administrative  offices,  and 
other  governmental  entities,  and  shall  con- 
duct necessary  investigations  and  studies  of 
such  services: 

(2(  is  authorized  to  receive  reimbursement 
for  services  under  paragraph  di  and   to  ex- 


pend amounts  so  reimbursed  ;.n  accordance 
with  policies  of  the  committee,  and 

i3i  is  authorized  to  provide  for  professional 
development  programs,  office  and  personnel 
management  consultation  services,  and  peri- 
odic publication  of  h.indbooks.  guides,  bul- 
letins, and  other  items  necessary  for  the 
House, 

SKC,  6,  Payments  under  this  resolution 
shall  be  made  on  vouchers  authorized  by  the 
committee  involved,  signed  by  the  chairman 
of  such  committee,  and  approved  by  thf 
Committee  on  Hou.se  .Administration. 

SKC.  7.  Amounts  shall  be  available  under 
this  resolution  for  investigations  and  studies 
carried  out  during  the  period  beginning  at 
noon  on  January  3.  1992.  and  ending  imme- 
diately before  noon  January  3.  1993. 

Sec.  8.  Amounts  made  available  under  this 
resolution  shall  be  expended  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

Sec  9.  The  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration shall  have  authority  to  make  adjust- 
ments in  amounts  for  investigations  and 
studies  under  section  2.  if  necessary  to  com- 
ply with  an  order  of  the  President  issued 
under  section  254  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  -Act  of  1985  or  to 
conform  to  any  reduction  in  appropriations 
for  the  purpose  of  such  section  2. 

Mr.  GAYDOS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPE.A,KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

.^.MENDMENT  OFKEKED  HV  MR.  G.AYDOS  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  N.ATCRE  OF  A 
SUBSTITLTE 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gaydos  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute:  Page  2.  strike  out  line  11  and  all 
that  follows  through  page  3.  line  9.  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

Sec.  2.  The  Committees  and  amounts  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  section  are:  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  $1,542,240;  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  $2,257,937:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  $2,464,082:  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  $4,336,240:  Select 
Committee  on  Children.  Youth,  and  Fami- 
lies. $764,593;  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  S342.035:  Comm.ittee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  $4,110,649:  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce.  $6,287. irj9:  Committee  on  For- 
eign .Affairs.  $3. 840. 82:3,  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  $3,282,875:  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  $1,941,450:  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger.  $654,274:  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence.  $130,000: 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs. 
$2,192,434:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
$2,430,018;  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  $2,322,057:  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics  .Abuse  and  Control.  $729,502: 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Jl. 910.783:  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  $2,893,963;  Committee  on 
Rules.     $722,479:     Committee     on     Science. 
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Space,  and  Techr.olopy.  $2,901,410,  Committee 
on  Small  Business.  $".055. 000,  Committee  or. 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  $400,000,  Corr,- 
mittee  on  Veterans'  .Affairs,  $739.45'.,  and 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  $4,780,000 

Mr.  GAYDOS  ; during  the  readingi. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  m  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute be  considered  as  read  ar.d  print- 
ed in  the  Record, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPE.'^KER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ga'V- 
DOS]  is  recognized  for  1  hour, 

D  1420 

.Mr.  G.-\YDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only.  I  yield  the  cus- 
tomary 30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  GILLMOR].  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Accounts,  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume,  with 
the  understanding  that  any  additional 
time  which  I  may  yield  will  be  subject 
to  the  specific  limitation,  for  debate 
purposes  only. 

Before  explaining  this  amendment.  I 
wish  to  indicate  how  we  arrived  at  the 
present  situation. 

The  funding  resolution  is  the  product 
of  a  very  exacting  and  detailed 
commnittee  budget  review  process 
which  begins  after  the  adoption  of  the 
previous  year's  resolution.  Specifi- 
cally, during  the  year  subcommittee 
staff  monitors  and  reviews  committee 
expenditures  on  a  monthly  basis.  This 
task  is  an  important  oversight  func- 
tion that  is  often  overlooked. 

The  resolution  before  the  House, 
today,  began  to  take  shape  in  a  sys- 
tematic way  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber of  last  year.  At  that  time,  sub- 
committee staff  met  with  each  of  the 
committees'  top  staff  persons  to  review 
expenditures  for  1991  and  budget  plans 
for  1992.  These  meetings  for  the  most 
part  facilitated  the  submission  of  ra- 
tional, timely,  and  thorough  budgets 
from  the  committees  for  1992. 

In  early  February,  the  committees 
submitted  detailed  budgets  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Accounts  for  consider- 
ation and  review.  At  this  time,  I  wish 
to  thank  all  of  the  chairmen,  the  chair- 
wo.man.  and  the  ranking  minority 
members  from  the  respective  commit- 
tees, and  their  staffs.  Their  coopera- 
tion enabled  us  to  evaluate  all  the 
budgetary  requests  in  a  thorough  and 
timely  manner. 

Upon  receipt  of  these  budgets,  the 
staff  provided  the  subcommittee  mem- 
bers with  a  very  detailed  analysis  of 
each  budget  submission  in  preparation 
for  hearings  on  each  budget  proposal. 
These  hearings  were  conducted  during 
the  last  week  of  February  and  the  first 
week  of  March.  At  the  hearings,  testi- 
mony was  heard  from  each  chairman 
and    ranking   minority    meinber   which 
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Wci.s  subject  to  questioning  by  the  sub- 
committee members. 

.\i  the  n)n(  lusion  of  the  hearing 
proce.ss.  thf  subtdmmittee  conducted  a 
in. irkup  session  (in  Mnrch  11  at  which  it 
reported  the  lommittee  amen<lment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  which  is 
penilints'  t)elure  the  House  today.  This 
bipartisan  nimmittee  amendment  was 
reported  trorn  full  committee  on  March 
19  The  committee  amendment  was  re- 
ported from  both  the  subcommittee 
and  full  committee  by  unanimous  voice 
vote  and  ;t  reflected  a  4.9-percent  over- 
all increase 

The  overall  increase  of  4.9  percent 
was  justified  on  grounds  that  the 
amount  was  within  the  appropriation 
and  that  it  provided  for  the  4.2-percent 
Federal  pay  comparability  increase 
(COLA)  and  the  inflation  factor  of  3.3 
percent  [CPI].  Furthermore,  it  was  jus- 
tified when  measured  against  the  ap- 
proved administrative  and  personnel 
budgets  of  several  executive  branch 
agencies.  For  example,  a  review  of  ex- 
ecutive branch  department  budget  au- 
thority for  the  1992  fiscal  year  indi- 
cated that  several  entities  received 
large  increases  over  1991  fiscal  year 
budget  authority  in  their  administra- 
tive and  personnel  accounts. 

Thus,  by  March  19.  the  subcommittee 
and  the  committee  had  discharged  its 
obligations  regarding  the  funding  of 
committees  in  a  very  timely,  profes- 
sional, and  thorough  manner.  It  deliv- 
ered a  bipartisan  agreement  to  the 
House  for  consideration. 

Concerning  the  rationale  for  amend- 
ing the  committee  amendment,  it  is 
based  on  a  sense  of  what  the  majority 
of  Members  desire.  These  are  difficult 
financial  times  for  the  country.  We  are 
in  a  recession  and  the  availability  of 
Government  funds  is  very  limited.  Ac- 
cordingly, adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  set  an  example  and  restrain  the 
growth  of  committee  funding  this  year 
by  freezing  the  1992  authorization  at 
the  1991  level. 

Accordingly,  my  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  reduces  the 
funding  level  for  each  committee  from 
the  level  provided  in  the  committee 
amendment  with  the  exception  of  the 
three  committees  seeking  no  addi- 
tional funds  for  1992— Committee  on 
Rules.  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct,  and  the  Permanent  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Intelligence.  The 
amendment  accomplishes  this  i-eduo- 
tion  by  providing  a  substitute  amount 
for  each  of  the  22  committees  seeking 
increases.  This  substitute  amount  is 
equal  to  each  committees'  1991  author- 
ized amount  The  amounts  provided  to 
the  other  three  committees  are  iden- 
tical to  the  amounts  contained  in  the 
committee  amendment 

As  a  result  of  this  reduction,  the 
amendment  would  establish  a  total  au- 
thorization of  $55,031.7;>f)  tor  investiga- 
tions and  studies  by  all  standing  and 
sfU'it  1  nnimit  tees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
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resentatlves  with  the  exception  of  the 
committees  on  appropriations  and  the 
budget  for  1992.  The  total  authorization 
for  1991.  excluding  funding  for  HIS,  was 
$55,050,356  Therefore,  the  total  amount 
contained  in  the  pending  amendment 
represents  a  decrease  of  .03  percent 
from  this  total  1991  authorization.  Fur- 
thermore, the  amendment,  in  effect, 
cuts  the  sum  of  all  the  amounts  re- 
quested by  the  committees  in  their 
original  expense  resolutions  for  1992  bv 
$6,398,873. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Federal 
pay  comparability  adjustment  [COLA] 
for  most  Fed?ral  workers  is  4.2  percent. 
This  amendment  provides  no  additional 
funds  to  any  committee  for  the  COLA. 
The  amendment,  also,  does  not  provide 
any  additional  funds  to  compensate  for 
the  3.3-percent  projected  rate  of  infla- 
tion for  1992.  The  bottom  line  is  that 
the  level  of  funding  in  our  pending  au- 
thorization will  require  tough  fiscal 
discipline  and  perhaps,  we  shall  set  an 
example  for  other  governmental  enti- 
ties. 

On  the  subject  of  pay  equity,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
counts. I  have  encouraged  the  commit- 
tee chairmen  and  the  ranking  minority 
members  to  review  their  compensation 
practices  on  a  continuing  basis  to  as- 
sure that  there  is  no  prohibited  dis- 
crimination. This  encouragement  was 
made  during  the  hearings  and  in  the 
preliminary  meetings  between  the  staff 
of  the  accounts  subcommittee  and 
their  staff  directors  of  the  respective 
committees.  During  the  past  8  years, 
improvements  have  been  made.  More 
and  more  women  are  occupying  key 
policymaking  positions  at  the  sub- 
committee and  full  committee  levels. 
For  example,  women  hold  the  position 
of  staff  director  on  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Children,  Youth  and  Fami- 
lies, and  the  position  of  General  Coun- 
sel on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. On  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration the  minorit;,-  staff  direc- 
tor is  a  woman.  These  are  but  a  few  of 
many  examples  indicating  substantial 
progress. 

Since  this  funding  resolution  will  be 
the  final  one  that  I  present  to  the 
House.  I  wish,  at  this  time,  to  acknowl- 
edge my  deep  appreciation  to  all  Mem- 
bers who  have  served  on  the  Accounts 
Subcommittee  with  me  during  the  full 
8  years  of  my  chairmanship  In  particu- 
lar, I  thank  At-  Swift,  m.\ry  Rose 
Oakar,  Sam  Gk.idknson,  Frank  Annun- 
zio.  Bill  Thomas  and  Paul  Gillmor.  I 
am  indebted  to  each  of  you  for  your 
hard  work,  wise  counsel,  and  vigorous 
support  over  the  years.  If  nothing  else. 
I  think  that  all  of  us  have  exemplified 
the  congressional  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess at  its  best.  Our  budget  review  proc- 
ess and  markups  shoul''  serve  as  a 
model  to  others.  Our  work  together  has 


demonstrated  that  Mtnitici.'-  with  dif 
ferenl  and  sometimes  very  strong 
views  can  reach  a  sound  rational  con- 
sensus if  attempted  with  consideration, 
cooperation,  and  good  f.iith 

Finally.  I  urge  my  colicak'ues  to  vole 
in  favor  of  the  amendment,  the  com- 
mittee amendment  as  amended,  and 
the  resolution 

Mr  GILLMOR  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  first  to  rec- 
ognize Chairman  Gaydos  for  his  dili- 
gent efforts  and  hard  work  as  chairman 
of  the  Accounts  Subcommittee  He  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  and  he 
will  be  very  much  missed  in  the  next 
Congress. 

This  has  been  a  very  unusual  year  in 
Congress,  to  which  many  of  us  can  at- 
test. The  Members  of  this  Congress  are 
facing  some  ver.v  harsh  realities,  which 
will  result  in  many  Members  not  re- 
turning to  Congress  next  year.  There 
are  those  who  have  been  elected  and 
have  decided  not  to  run  for  re-election 
due  to  their  frustration,  due  to  their 
inability  to  make  a  difference  in  rep- 
resenting their  constituents. 

This  frustration  has  become  a  two- 
edged  sword  as  many  of  our  constitu- 
ents have  lost  faith  in  our  collective 
ability  to  represent  them  in  giving 
them  good  government. 

Many  of  our  fellow  Americans  are 
simply  saying  that  we  are  out  of  touch. 
The  time  has  come  when  we  are  seeing 
a  national  anti-incumbent  movement 
developing.  Many  of  our  constituents 
are  saying  they  have  had  enough  of 
high  taxes,  increased  spending,  and 
mindless  projects  that  have  received  fi- 
nancial support  here. 

Now,  I  mention  those  things  because 
it  is  in  that  context,  in  the  public  cli- 
mate, that  wc  consider  this  resolution 
for  the  funding  of  our  committees. 

The  Accounts  Subcommittee  origi- 
nally looked  to  providing  committee 
funding  along  the  lines  of  the  COLA, 
which  for  this  year  is  4.2  percent.  In 
fact,  the  committee  resolution  re- 
ported by  the  full  committee  was  4.9 
percent.  After  that,  many  Members  of 
this  Chamber  looked  to  their  home- 
front  and  they  saw  that  their  constitu- 
ents did  not  receive  a  COLA  in  their 
paychecks;  rather,  many  of  them  were 
faced  with  financial  setbacks  from  un- 
employment to  health  insurance  costs. 

The  internal  operations  of  this  House 
are  being  scrutinized  as  they  have 
never  been  scrutinized  before.  We  are 
being  held  accountable  for  our  every 
action. 

I  support  the  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered to  lower  the  committee  funding 
from  that  reported  to  the  freeze  level, 
at  last  years  level. 

Over  the  past  30  years,  we  have  seen 
our  committees  increase  dramatically, 
not  only  in  staff  numbers  but  in  the 
dollars  that  we  give  them  I  think  we 
are  fortunate  to  have  some  truly  out- 
standing people  working  on  the  staff  of 


this  House  and  in  our  offices:  hut  in 
fact,  since  1960  the  congressional  staff 
has  tripled  in  numbers. 

Select  committees  which  have  no 
legislative  jurisdiction  have  been  cre- 
ated over  the  years.  While  many  of 
these  select  committees  do  excellent 
work,  they  do  consume  more  funds 
year  by  year. 

It  IS  time  that  the  structure  of  our 
committees  be  evaluated  and  be  as- 
sessed wherein  their  jurisdiction  lies. 
Complaints  of  overlapping  jurisdiction 
with  staff  members  from  different  com- 
mittees doing  the  same  work  are  com- 
mon. While  it  is  not  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  .Accounts  Subcommittee 
to  restructure  the  committee  system, 
it  is  within  that  subcommittee's  juris- 
diction to  affect  the  purse  strings. 

Representation  on  our  committees 
should  be  rr>formed  to  allow  for  the 
one-third  ratio  which  Republicans  have 
sought  for  the  minority  in  order  to  be 
effective. 

There  have,  and  I  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  been  in 
recent  years  some  modest  progress 
made  in  that  direction. 

Today  we  are  going  to  be  bringing  to 
the  floor  an  amendment  which  will 
freeze  all  the  committees'  budgets  to 
last  year's  level. 
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The  o.ily  exception  is  Intelligence, 
which  will  receive  $130,000  less  than 
their  bui'get  last  year  and  which  is 
what  they  requested  this  year.  Thus 
the  amendment  will  actually  represent 
a  3  lOOths-percent  increase  in  actual 
dollars.  But  I  think  it  is  worth  point- 
ing out  that  the  freeze  amendment  in 
fact  is  a  cut  because  in  real  dollars  ad- 
justed for  inflation  the  freeze  is  a  cut 
in  terms  of  purchasing  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Glick.man]. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gaydos),  for  coming  in  with  a  freeze  on 
committee  budgets  as  opposed  to  an  in- 
crease in  committee  funding.  I  know 
this  is  a  difficult  thing  for  people 
around  here  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  continuous  increases  over  the  years. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  self-righteous  about 
this,  but  I  do  believe  at  a  time  when  we 
are  talking  about  potential  major  cuts 
as  a  result  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  balance  the  budget,  when  we 
are  talking  about  programs  all  over 
this  country  being  cut  and  when  people 
believe  that  charity  "begins  at  home." 
that  It  is  appropriate  for  us  to  live  a 
little  bit  by  example  by  cutting,  or  at 
least  freezing,  our  committee  budgets. 
But  this  year  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
that   C<ingress  looks  as  if  it  is  hearing 


the  message  from  the  American  people 
that  some  of  the  excesses  in  Govern- 
ment need  to  be  stopped. 

So  I  want  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
RcjSE].  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Gaydos],  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  as  well  as  some  of  m.v 
colleagues  here  in  the  House,  such  as 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Pen.n'Y],  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DURBIN],  and  others  who  have  been 
the  leaders  trying  to  make  sure  that 
the  committee  budgets  are  restrained 
during  a  very  difficult  year  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  BARRKT-r!. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  a 
freeze  on  committee  funding.  This  is 
my  second  year  serving  with  my  col- 
league Congressman  GiLLMOR  as  a  ref- 
eree in  the  game  of  committee  funding. 
This  year  the  game  has  taken  an  inter- 
esting twist,  and  has  essentially  gone 
into  overtime. 

The  minority  began  this  committee 
funding  adventure  with  a  game  plan 
that  targeted  an  increase  of  only  4.2 
percent,  for  cost-of-living  adjustments. 
While  reviewing  budget  proposals  in 
the  subcommittee  on  accounts,  the  mi- 
nority tried  to  keep  the  budget  allow- 
ances as  close  to  that  mark  as  we 
could,  without  cutting  our  own  pre- 
cious and  few  committee  staffers. 

As  we  approached  the  March  30  dead- 
line, albeit,  what  we  thought  was  the 
end  of  the  game,  it  became  clear  that 
in  these  tough  economic  times,  it 
would  be  wise  for  Congress  to  do  as 
many  American  families  have  had  to 
do,  and  cut  back  on  our  expenses. 

Thus,  the  game  of  committee  funding 
went  into  overtime,  and  these  commit- 
tees continued  to  operate  on  1991  fund- 
ing levels.  As  we  prepare  to  end  this 
game,  and  pass  a  final  resolution,  an 
interesting  question  presents  itself. 
That  question  is;  Who  are  the  winners 
and  losers? 

It  would  seem  that  because  Congress 
will  be  spending  less  money,  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  would  be  the  winners. 
However,  my  fear  is  that  the  minority 
.^tal'f  of  these  committees  will  be  the 
losers,  once  the  budget  cuts  come 
down.  Right  now  the  minority  receives 
appi'oximately  20  percent  of  total  com- 
mittee funding,  some  receive  more,  and 
others  less.  This  barely  gives  the  mi- 
nority enough  staff  and  resources  to 
keep  up  with  the  majority. 

However,  let  us  think  about  what 
would  happen  if  the  minority  received 
less.  If  the  minority  did  not  receive 
enough  funding  to  adequately  do  our 
job,  could  Congress  really  be  consid- 
ered representative  of  the  American 
people':*  Would  alternative  plans  even 
he  adequately  studied  and  considered'' 
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Probably  not.  While  this  may  sound 
great  to  those  in  the  majority  party. 
the  lack  of  consideration  of  minority 
views,  would  ultimately  make  the 
.American  people  the  losers  in  this 
game. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  reduction  of  Government 
spending,  but  if  cuts  are  going  to  be 
made.  I  want  an  assurance  that  these 
cuts  will  be  fair.  I  understand  that  the 
minority  submitted  legislation  that 
guaranteed  that  the  minority  funding 
would  also  remain  at  1991  levels,  if  a 
funding  freeze  occurred.  Unfortunately, 
t'nis  I'equest  was  rejected. 

1  think  Congressman  Gillmor  and 
his  hard-working  staff  for  their  work 
on  this  matter,  as  well  as  the  House 
Administration  Committee  staff,  who 
put  in  many  hours  on  what  is  usually  a 
noncontroversial  issue. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 

[Mr.  ABF.RCROMBIE]. 

Mr.  ABERCROMBIE.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  oppose  this 
freeze.  I  think  it  is  incredible  that  the 
minority  can  come  up  here  and  ask  to 
have  it  both  ways.  If  you  do  not  think 
the  people  working  for  your  staffs  are 
worth  the  money,  if  you  do  not  think 
they  are  worthy  of  their  labor,  then 
say  so.  They  are  right  here  on  the 
floor.  Turn  around  and  tell  them  they 
are  not  worth  the  money.  The  people 
who  work  on  the  staffs  of  all  the  com- 
mittees work  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  they  do  terrific 
service  for  them. 

To  try  and  blame  the  staffs  and  have 
them  take  the  heat  for  profligate 
spending  by  this  Congress  or  by  the  ad- 
ministration is  totally  unfair.  It  is  vic- 
timizing them. 

Every  public  employee  across  the 
country  who  is  out  there  doing  their 
job,  that  man  or  woman  doing  the  job 
on  behalf  of  the  people,  on  behalf  of 
justice  and  on  behalf  of  opportunity  for 
everybody  in  the  country,  is  being  vic- 
timized by  this  kind  of  an  attitude. 

You  say  your  constituents  are  wor- 
ried about  it.  Your  constituents  have 
been  the  victims  of  the  Reagan  Bush 
administrations  for  the  last  12  years. 
And  if  you  want  to  set  the  blame,  then 
set  it  where  it  belongs. 

Why  take  it  out  on  the  people  that 
are  doing  the  work  for  US'!"  We  get  ter- 
rific service.  I  am  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Aging,  and  I  defy 
you  to  find  a  better  group  of  people 
who  work  on  a  nonpartisan  basis  for 
everybody  in  this  country.  To  make 
them  bear  the  burden  of  somebody 
standing  up  politically,  to  take  a  shot 
at  you.  who  say  you  are  paying  too 
much,  who  say  that  you  are  not  doing 
your  job,  if  you  cannot  stand  up  to 
that  what  are  you  doing  in  the  Con- 
gress''  Why   are    you    making   the   emi- 
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ploy*'''.--  "I'  ;ht'  people  of  the  United 
st.itt's  .--t.inil  !ii  for  you  because  you 
ciitinoi  t.ikf  the  heaf 

Ami  tu  st.uid  up  and  argue  now  that 
you  w.iiit  tn  make  sure  that  your  em- 
ployers k:tt  the  full  fundinK.  after 
sUiml'.tK'  up  here  sayintf  that  those 
folk.'.  AW  not  entitled  to  the  money 
that  they  have  earned,  is  the  ultimate 
hypocrisy.  Stand  up  now  and  turn 
around  and  tell  the  people  sitting  on 
this  floor  who  work  for  you  that  they 
are  not  worth  the  money.  Otherwise 
you  are  hypocrites. 

I  am  not  going  to  be  a  hypocrite.  I 
am  votmg  for  the  people  who  work  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  then- 
full  share.  And  if  somebody  wants  to 
take  me  on,  or  any  other  Member,  and 
say  that  we  are  spending  too  much 
money,  I  am  willing  to  take  that  shot 
any  time,  not  make  people  who  are 
earning  their  money  have  to  take  the 
shots  for  us. 

Mr.  CILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
inquire  as  to  how  much  time  we  have 
left  on  this  side? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MURTHA).  Each  side  has  22  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  THOM- 
AS], the  ranking  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speak'  r.  now  back  to  the  matter 
at  hand.  For  over  a  decade  I  have 
worked  on  this  committee,  originally 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Accounts. 
Now  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  turn 
that  work  over  to  some  other  folks— 
but  on  the  full  committee,  I  serve  with 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gaydos].  I  know  that  in  many  in- 
stances we  are  required  to  assume  par- 
tisan positions.  My  guess  is  that  before 
this  vote  is  finally  reconled,  there  will 
be  some  partisan  positions  assumed. 

So  prior  to  doing  that,  I  want  to  let 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gaydos]  know  that  in  the  years  that  I 
have  worked  directly  with  him.  which 
was  the  better  part  of  a  decade.  I  did 
not  work  with  a  fairer,  more  reason- 
able person  or  one  who  attempted  to 
make  things  work  if  it  was  at  all  pos- 
sible. You  cannot  ask  for  more  than 
that  in  this  business.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  not  found  often  enough. 
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I  am  sorry  he  is  leaving,  but  I  en- 
joyed very  much  the  working  relation- 
ship and  the  friendship  that  I  had  with 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
Gaydos). 

During  that  same  time  period,  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  working  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  committees 
have  been  and  still  are  statutorily  re- 
quired to  have  a  one-third  ratio  be- 
tween the  majority  and  the  minority 
The  minority  gets  one-third  of  the 
staffing  and  resources. 
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In  the  area  uf  investigative  employ- 
ees, a  growing  area  over  the  last  sev- 
eral decades,  there  were  no  hard  and 
fast  structures.  There  were  no  guide- 
lines, and  so  there  was  a  tremendous 
diversity  between  committees  Some 
committees  honor  the  one-third  struc- 
ture in  their  investigative  funding,  as 
well  as  in  their  statutory  funding.  The 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation and  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, are  two  that  readily  come  to 
mind.  There  are  others,  however.  Some 
committees  were  not  conducted  in  that 
fashion.  It  was  deplorable,  the  way  in 
which  the  investigative  staff  was  con- 
trolled, frankly,  by  the  majority  and 
some  of  the  chairmen 

Over  the  decades  we  have  seen  the 
ch.airmen  change.  We  have  seen  an  atti- 
tudinal  change  among  the  Democrats 
which  has  resulted  in  a  structural 
change  in  dealing  with  investigative 
staff  leading  to  1989  committee  report 
language  filed  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  which  said: 

The  minority  has  proposed  that,  during 
this  funding  cycle,  investigative  staff  p<3Sl- 
llons  designated  for  the  minority  be  at  least 
20°'»  of  the  total  numlwr  of  the  invesltKative 
sf.aff  positions  on  each  commltt..ec  The  mi- 
nority proposes  to  increase  this  pei'centaije 
annually  over  the  next  few  years  until  it 
reaches  33°i.  When  committees  use  biparti- 
san or  non-partisan  staff,  the  minority  has 
indicated  that  an  aKrecment  needs  to  be 
reached  as  to  a  reasonable  percentage  alloca- 
tion between  majority  and  minority  staff  po- 
sitions The  majority  agrees  with  these  prin- 
ciples but  believes  that  the  minority  pro- 
posal cannot  be  achieved  without  additional 
funding  as  well  as  through  attrition. 

There  were  two  ways  to  I'each  this 
goal,  through  attrition,  where  possible, 
but  through  additional  funding  as  well. 

This  did  not  become  the  Democrat 
caucus  rule;  in  fact,  it  was  stood  on  its 
head.  Rule  XXXIV,  paragraph  F  in  the 
Democrats"  rules  says  that  the  com- 
mittee caucus  shall  not  be  required  to 
provide  for  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
total  funding  for  minority  investiga- 
tive staff  for  the  full  committee  and 
each  subcommittee  of  that  committee. 
It  became  a  ceiling  rather  than  a  floor 

Notwithstanding  that  rule,  there  are 
a  number  of  committees  that  continue 
to  honor  the  one-third  provision,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  committees  that 
are  striving  to  reach  the  20  percent. 

Both  sides  of  the  aisle  began  the  dis- 
cussion this  year  focusing  on  the  4.2 
percent  number.  A  4.9-percent  number 
was  agreed  to  in  the  committee,  and  I 
think  everybody  on  the  floor  needs  to 
know  that  everything  above  the  4.2 
number  went  to  the  minority.  It  was 
our  commitment  to  fulfill  the  agree- 
ment to  move  to  reasonable  investiga- 
tive numbers  through  attrition  or  addi- 
tional funding,  and  the  additional  fund- 
ing above  the  freeze  at  the  4.2  COLA 
level  went  to  the  Republicans,  went  to 
the  minority.  We  committed  to  support 
that. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  began 
discussing  what  could  or  could  not  be 


done,  frankly  ihirik'.--  I'ecir.  to  .<lip  in 
terms  of  some  kind  "f  re.i.sdn.iMe  com- 
ity between  the  k-'idiips  Kir>t  it  wa.>-  .i 
4.2  across-the  ini.tni  w.th  r:(i  •■x.m.iti.i- 
tion  whatsoever  in  terms  n!  the  func- 
tions of  the  committees,  whether  or 
not  they  even  had  the  ability  to  move 
legislation.  We  currently  have  a  num- 
ber of  committees  called  select  com- 
mittees that  are  growing  in  size,  con- 
suming resources,  but  have  no  legisla- 
tive function.  At  some  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  going  to  have  to  exam- 
ine whether  or  not  we  can  continue  to 
treat  these  committees  as  though  they 
were  full  legislative  committees  with 
the  power  to  move  legislation,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  the  kind  of  amend- 
ment which  is  now  being  offered,  a 
freeze  across  the  board  at  1991  levels. 

This  background.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to 
provide  you  wUh  a  bit  of  concern  about 
the  way  in  which  the  amendment  has 
been  presented,  as  the  minority  has 
been  willing  to  vote  for  more  than  this 
amount.  If  it  was  to  assist  the  commit- 
tee's agreed-upon  agenda  in  changing 
the  ratios  of  the  investigative  staff,  it 
seems  entirely  appropriate  that,  if  we 
entered  into  a  freeze,  that  there  be  an 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
jority that  the  committee  chairmen  do 
not  find  the  money  they  believe  they 
need  between  the  1991  freeze  and  a  4.2- 
percent  increase  out  of  the  Repub- 
licans" budget. 

This  is  likely  to  happen.  We  were 
hopeful  that  the  majority  would  own 
up  to  its  commitment  in  terms  of  hon- 
oring a  continued  professionalization 
on  the  side  of  the  minority  and  provide 
language  in  the  amendment  which 
would  not  allow  the  chairmen  to  take 
money  away  from  the  minoiity.  We  did 
not  want  language  which  specified 
fixed  dollar  amounts.  We  simply  i-e- 
quested  that  the  chairmen  and  the 
ranking  members  work  it  out  between 
them.  It  might  be  entirely  possible 
that  shifts  in  funding  between  the  mi- 
nority and  the  majority  would  solve 
both  of  their  problems. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  believe  that 
the  vote  today  is  a  step  backward.  It  is 
a  step  backward,  one.  because  it  re- 
moves the  continued  working  together 
of  the  majority  and  the  minority  on 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion to  professionalize  the  committee 
staffs  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Sec- 
ond, by  failure  to  include  any  kind  of 
language  which  indicates  that  the  com- 
mittee was  willing  to  honor  its  pre- 
vious agreement,  it  appears  as  though 
that  agreement  has  been  repudiated, 
that  we  have  not  moved  forward,  we 
have  moved  backward.  In  the  area  of 
committee  funding  of  investigative 
staff,  when  the  majority  on  one  com- 
mittee has  120-plus  staffers  and  the  mi- 
nority has  less  than  two  dozen,  when  it 
is  a  6-to-l  and  a  7-to-l  ratio,  and  there 
is  no  willingness  to  even  protect  that 
feeble  allocation,  then  it  is  a  clear  in- 
dication to  me  that  the  majority  of  the 


committee  is  givng  in  to  a  number  of 
Members  on  their  side  of  the  aisle  who 
have  never  been  happy  with  the  fact 
that  the  minority  could  po.ssibly  have  a 
professional  staff,  that  the  minority 
could  reach  a  atio  of  three  members  to 
each  staff,  or  even  two  members  to 
each  staff,  to  begin  to  counter  the 
Democrats"  two  staffers  to  each  mem- 
ber or  three  staffers  to  each  member 
ratio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  condition  is  intol- 
e;Mtile.  and  to  the  degree  this  resolu- 
■ :  '11  not  only  perpetuates  it.  but  allows 
:t  t.0  slip  in  terms  of  a  ratio,  this  Mem- 
ber is  willmj?  to  enter  into  any  kind  of 
activities  necessary  to  communicate  to 
the  majority  that  the  decision  we  are 
making  today  in  terms  of  funding  is 
clearly  secondary  and  unimportant 
compared  to  the  slippage  of  what  I 
thought  was  a  firm  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  of  the  committee 
to  allow  the  minority  side  to  continue 
to  professionalize  itself. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr  Swift]. 
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Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  House  Res- 
olution 379  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  at  4.9 
percent,  an  increase  that  represented  a 
fair  and  bipartisan  approach  in  com- 
mittee to  funding  all  the  committees 
of  the  House.  This  essential  task  has 
not  always  been  undertaken  in  the  har- 
monious spirit  of  bipartisanship  which 
was  evidenced  this  year  by  our  com- 
mittee's unanimous  vote  in  support  of 
the  subcommittee's  version  of  House 
Resolution  379. 

When  Chairman  G.\YDOS  assumed  the 
leadership  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
counts in  1985.  the  vote  on  the  funding 
resolution  drew  158  nays.  By  1988,  the 
no  votes  were  down  to  104;  and  last 
year  only  58  Members  voted  against  the 
resolution.  That  trend  line  resulted 
from  the  bipartisan  approach  of  Chair- 
man Gaydos  and  a  sincere  recognition 
that  funding  levels  needed  to  be  set 
with  restraint. 

During  his  years,  the  issue  of  pay  eq- 
uity for  women  employees,  was  consist- 
ently pursued.  When  Chairman  Gaydos 
took  over  the  leadership  of  the  sub- 
committee there  were  no  women  com- 
mittee staff  directors.  Today  there  are 
four,  with  several  chief  counsels,  as 
well. 

Supplemental  funding  resolutions 
were  routinely  granted  in  the  1970's.  if 
a  committee  ran  out  of  money  during 
the  year.  They  were  never  granted 
under  Chairman  Gaydos,  except  in  rare 
(  a.ses  of  institutional  emergency  such 
a.s  judicial  impeachment  or  ethics  in- 
vestigations. The  average  annual  in- 
crease in  comrnittee  funding  since  1985 
to  the  present  is  only  2.5  percent. 

Chairman  Gaydos  will  retire  after 
this  session.  He  can  be  proud  of  this 
evenhanded  stewardship  of  this  impor- 


tant   subcommittee    over    the    last    8 
years. 

Unfortunately,  partisan  rancor  has 
replaced  comity  lately  and  threatens 
to  undermine  the  progress  which  has 
been  made.  The  amended  version  of 
House  Resolution  379  which  is  before 
you.  provides  for  a  freeze  across  the 
board,  except  for  one  committee  who 
requested  less  this  year  than  they  re- 
ceived last  year.  The  approach  we  take 
this  year  sidetracks  the  bipartisan 
process  established  by  Chairman  Gay- 
dos. We  should  all  hope  that  it  can  be 
reestablished  after  the  current  feedinp 
frenzy  within  this  institution  is  over. 
In  the  meantime,  we  need  to  recognize 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  and 
thank  you,  Joe  for  a  job  well  done. 

Ml.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2'-,;  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  James]. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trouble 
with  this  committee  funding  freeze 
proposal  is  that  it  comes  too  late. 

Had  Congress  frozen  funding  for  com- 
mittee staffs  and  for  many  other  pro- 
grams in  recent  years,  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  would  not  be  nearing 
$400  billion  a  year.  And  debt  service 
would  not  consume  over  40  percent  of 
the  individual  income  taxes  we  pay  an- 
nually. 

But  Congress  did  not  exercise  that 
sort  of  discipline.  It  did  not  vote  for 
freezes  when  they  could  have  kept  us 
out  of  the  budget  crunch  we  now  face. 

As  a  consequence,  an  occasional 
freeze  is  not  enough.  Budget  cuts  rein- 
forced by  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  balance  the  budget  are  essential  if 
we  are  going  to  get  the  Nation's  finan- 
cial house  in  order. 

So  really  I  am  going  to  vote  no  on 
the  previous  question,  and  hope  there 
will  be  an  amendment  which  will  pro- 
vide a  further  reduction,  hopefully  a  5- 
percent  reduction.  I  think  there  is 
planned  to  be  one. 

If  the  budget  is  to  be  balanced,  with 
or  without  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, we  must  begin  to  actually  cut 
spending.  And  what  better  place  to 
start  than  right  here,  with  the  commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Cutting  committee  funding  would  set 
the  tone  and  establish  the  precedent 
for  cuts  in  other  Federal  programs.  It 
would  tell  the  country  that  Congress  is 
serious  about  cutting  spending  and 
that  it  will  not  exempt  itself  from  the 
cuts. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
.such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rose],  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Ml--  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gaydos].  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Accounts  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration.  Let  me 
join  those  voices  that  have  given  much 
deserved  praise  to  Joe  Gaydos,  who 
through  the  years  has  aruided  the  Sub- 
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committee  on  Accounts  and  produced 
extremely  good  results  for  all  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House.  Chairman  Gay- 
DOS  is  going  to  be  greatly  missed  on 
the  Committee  on  House  .Administra- 
tion, but  I  am,  sure  we  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  call  on  his  abilities  from 
time  to  time  m  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  pick  up  on  some- 
thing the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Thomas]  mentioned  Members 
heard  the  gentleman  talk  about  how 
the  Committee  on  Accounts  very  care- 
fully crafted  a  4.9-percent  increased 
budget,  and  that  everything  over  4.2 
percent  went  to  the  minority. 

Then  I  listened  to  the  gentleman 
very  carefully,  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Thomas]  said  some- 
where after  that,  the  lines  of  comity 
sort  of  broke  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  impression  of  what 
broke  down  was  that  not  because  of  the 
gentleman,  by  any  means,  or  anybody 
on  the  committee,  but  the  decision  was 
made  somewhere  on  your  side  of  the 
aisle  that  they  were  not  going  to  put 
any  votes  behind  what  the  gentleman 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Gillmor]  and  your  colleagues  had 
done.  So  the  gentleman  was  left  with 
the  rest  of  us  supporting  a  4.9-percent 
package  coming  out  of  committee,  and 
he  had  to  back  away  from  that  posi- 
tion. I  feel  very  badly  about  that. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

What  occurred.  I  believe,  was  a  dis- 
cussion in  the  committee  about  the 
ability  to  move  that  percentage  on  the 
floor.  I  think  the  gentleman  heard  as- 
surances that  our  leadership  was  sup- 
porting that  position.  It  was  the  gen- 
tleman's side  of  the  aisle  that  ques- 
tioned that  number,  and  the  agreement 
began  to  break  down. 

Where  I  was  concerned  was  following 
that,  and  the  subsequent  decision  to 
move  to  4.2  percent,  and  now  to  a 
freeze.  It  has  been  done  in  a  way  that 
we  have  not  assessed  the  workloads  of 
the  committees.  When  you  are  adding 
money  to  the  pile,  it  is  less  urgent  to 
examine  workloads  and  rules  of  the 
committees.  When  you  are  subtracting 
money  from  the  pile,  I  think  it  is  abso- 
lutely critical  that  you  examine  what 
committees  can  do  and  cannot  do. 
There  has  been  no  critical  examination 
of  those  committees  that  simply  have 
no  legislative  jurisdiction,  but  they  are 
being  carried  along  with  the  rest  of 
them.  At  some  point  we  need  to  sit 
down  and  begin  to  examine  m  a  tight 
money  time  which  committees  do  the 
work,  and  which  committees  do  not. 

Mr,  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reclaiming 
my  time.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
further  on  another  point  in  just  a 
minute  that  I  am  sure  we  need  to  dis- 
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cuss  lojff'ther.  But  basically  I  went  to 
the  Members  on  my  side  of  the  aisle 
and  sai<l.  "Who  will  support  a  4.2-per- 
cent increase''  We  were  pretty  close  to 
200  people,  but  without  havini?  suffi- 
cient votes  on  this  side,  and  without 
any  assistance  from  the  other  side, 
that  is  why  we  agreed  to  go  to  this 
freeze 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  tell  you  why  this 
is  a  problem.  All  of  our  office  staffs  got 
4.2-percent  increases  in  January.  All  of 
the  statutory  staffs  around  here  that 
are  not  covered  by  the  Spx'aker's  pay 
order  (?ot  4  2  percent.  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  everybody  under  the  Speak- 
er's pay  order  got  3.5  percent. 

Th.'  I'.xecutive  branch  of  Government 
gave  4.2  percent  to  all  of  the  white  col- 
lar workers,  and  most  of  the  commit- 
tee chairmen  gave  4  2  percent  to  the  in- 
vestigative staffs  in  January. 

Basically  what  we  are  saying  now  to 
the  committee  chairmen  is  you  have 
got  to  eat  the  4.2-pcrcent  increase  that 
you  gave  to  your  investigative  staff  in 
January.  You  either  have  to  take  it 
away  from  them,  or  you  have  to  col- 
lapse the  work  of  the  committee  to 
make  up  for  that. 

The  gentleman  rightfully  asked  that 
there  be  assurances  given  with  respect 
to  the  division  of  the  funds  remaining 
for  1992.  I  would  say  the  committee 
chairmen  are  going  to  have  to  look  at 
the  work  of  their  committees  and 
make  decisions  on  what  they  have  in 
front  of  them  for  the  remainder  of  1992, 
and  then  make  those  decisions. 

I  would  say  this,  though,  to  all  the 
committee  chairmen,  and  1  think  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Thomas],  whom  I  enjoy  work- 
ing with  very  much,  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman would  agree,  the  committee 
chairmen  should  be  very  careful  to  be 
fair  in  the  division  of  these  funds  for 
the  remainder  of  1992.  because  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Thom.^s] 
and  I  will  be  monitoring  that  very 
closely  Then  next  year  is  another 
budget  cycle,  and  we  will  begin  in  Jan- 
uary of  next  hopefully  to  prepare  for 
the  next  Congress,  If  we  are  reelected 
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.Mi  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  con- 
tinue to  yield,  there  may  be  some 
Members  that  assume  that  a  COLA  is 
automatic  and  has  to  be  given  to  ev- 
erybody and  their  committee  budget  is 
trouble,  but  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
that  this  Member's  office  does  not 
automatically  pass  through  anything, 
but  ensures  that  it  is  merit  that  deter- 
mines whether  or  not  even  something 
like  a  cost  of  living  is  received  by  staff. 

I  know  that  there  are  committees 
that  are  in  .jart  run  in  that  fashion. 
When  the  chairman  indicates  that  the 
committees  are  going  to  have  to  eat 
the  reduction,  the  concern  of  this 
Member  is  that  it  is  not  Republicans 
that  are  eating. 


Mr  UOS1-:  .Mr  .SfHMk-'i-.  I  .ikMcc 
Ml-  THOM.^.s  ,.f  Ciiiiiiinia.  .Mr 
Speaker,  both  of  u.^  know  and  can  name 
those  commit tci-.s  that  are  of  great 
concern  to  us.  If  the  chairman  will  as- 
.sure  me  th.it  this  will  be  one  of  the  pri- 
mary considerations  in  examining 
committee  funding  and  that  those  com- 
mittees which,  in  fact,  require  the  mi- 
nority to  suffer  during  this  period, 
which  we  hope  is  temporary,  will  be 
scrutinized  in  terms  of  the  amount  of 
money  that  they  are  to  receive,  that  is 
not  nearly  as  satisfactory  a  position  as 
refjuiring  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing member  to  work  together  to  come 
to  an  agreement  as  a  team  on  a  com- 
mittee, but  at  least  it  is  an  assurance 
that  those  Members  who  might  be  par- 
tially consumed  can  at  least  get  some 
kind  of  assistance  after  the  fact. 

Mr.  ROSE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  give  the 
gentleman  that  assurance. 

I  would  also  remind  the  committee 
chairmen,  they  know  that  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  attempt  to  work  together 
by  unanimous  agreement  on  what  we 
do  in  the  committee  and  that  many  of 
the  chaiiTnen  have  come  to  me  and 
said.  "We  have  worked  with  Mr  Thom- 
as. He  ought  to  be  happy  with  us  now 
becau.se  we  are  giving  the  minority 
more  of  what  they  need  for  the  work  of 
the  committee."" 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  con- 
tinue to  yield,  on  that  point  there  is  no 
question  there  is  more  cooperation  on 
a  number  of  committees.  It  is  a  much 
better  working  atmosphere.  Those  are 
not  the  committees  we  are  concerned 
about. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  knows  and  un- 
derstands the  committees  It.  in  part, 
is  a  reflection  of  the  chairmen  of  those 
committees.  And  to  the  degree  the 
chairman  assures  me.  which  he  has. 
that  the  funding  of  the  committee  the 
next  year  will  in  lai'ge  part  be  reflected 
on  the  basis  of  the  way  in  which  they 
handle  the  difficulties  during  this  pe- 
riod, then  this  gentleman  is  minimally 
satisfied. 

Mr  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  add. 
and  the  gentleman  does  not  need  to  re- 
spond to  that,  it  would  not  be  any 
other  way  because  the  gentleman 
would  not  agree  to  anything  if  I  did  not 
agree  to  that.  So  that  is  the  bottom 
line. 

I  see  one  of  our  colleagues  from  Ala- 
bama out  in  the  audience,  who  many 
Members  told  me  they  thought  he  ran. 
and  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  they 
thought  he  ran  his  full  committee  staff 
for  a  number  of  years,  until  the  current 
chairman  came  in  place.  But  he  did  a 
good  job. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr  Gaydos]  for  his 
magnificent  work  here.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues  to   vote   for   this  freeze,   and   I 


urge  that  the  committee  chairmen  bo. 
as  we  have  said  with  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr  Thomas],  very  fair 
and  judicious  in  the  way  they  handle 
the  rest  of  the  ycar'.s  money 

Mr  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Spt^aker.  I  want  to 
thank  my  committee  chairman  for 
these  kind  remarks 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Pknny]. 

Mr.  PP:NNY  .Mi-  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Gaydos  amendment  and 
the  1992  committee  funding  resolution 
Let  me  take  just  a  moment  to  com- 
mend Chairman  Gayix)S  for  his  respon 
sible  handling  of  this  resolution. 

As  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Hou.se  Administration.  IIou.se  Resolu- 
tion 379.  provided  for  S.57.8  million  in 
committee  funding,  nearly  a  5-percent 
increase  over  1991  Many  of  us  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  found  a  $2.7-million 
increase  over  1991  levels  excessive- 
given  our  budget  deficit  and  the  need 
to  tighten  our  internal  belt  and  clean 
up  the  general  operation  of  the  House 
Along  with  our  colleagues  Charlik 
Stenholm  and  Dan  Gijck.man.  I  wat- 
prepared  to  move  to  defeat  the  pre- 
vious question  in  order  to  make  a 
freeze-level  amendment  in  order.  For- 
tunately with  the  cooperation  of  the 
committee,  such  an  action  is  not  nec- 
essary. 

This  funding  resolution  is  a  respon 
sible  action  on  our  part  and  should  not 
disrupt  committee  operations.  In  fact. 
a  little  belt  tightening  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  subcommittee  and  committee 
activities  is  needed.  Hopefully,  we  can 
swiftly  move  to  consider  the  Hamilton- 
Gradison  resolution  to  set  up  a  com- 
mittee to  In  p;u-t  study  committee  op 
erations.  With  reorganization,  addi- 
tional committee  funding  reductions 
may  follow. 

Let  me  also  challenge  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  to  carefully  scruti- 
nize all  executive  branch  funding  re- 
quests. I  intend  to  do  my  own  review 
and.  if  necessary,  offer  floor  amend- 
ments to  reduce  administrative  fund 
ing  for  Cabinet  agencies  and  depart 
ments- 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  commend  Chair- 
man Gaydos  for  his  handling  of  this 
re.solution  and  for  graciously  accepting 
the  concerns  earlier  expressed  by  my- 
self and  others.  I  urge  an  aye  vote  on 
the  resolution 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  NU.SSKE]. 

Mr  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  NUSSLE]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  luwa  (Mr  Nussi.E)  is  rec- 
ognized for  2'.'  minutes. 

Mr.   NUSSLE.    Mr.   Speaker.   1   thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 
Maybe  the  genteman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Penny)  before  he  leaves  can  an- 
swer a  question  l"or  me    I  have  a  letter 
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indicating  that  he  was  willing  to  cut  pose  to  deal  with  the  majority  minor- 
funding  for  committee  staff  and  willing    ity  problem  that  I  outlined  earlier? 

Mr.  NUSSLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
one  of  the  ways  that  my  resolution,  if 
we  could  defeat  the  previous  question, 
and  if  I  have  the  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce It.  it  would  cut  5  percent  on  both 
sides,  which  is  fair.  5  percent  for  the 
majority  side.  5  percent  for  the  minor- 
ity side.  That  way  they  cannot  play 
around  with  the  gamesmanship  that  we 
always  hear  about. 

Let  us  not  even  pet  to  that  point.  Let 
us  say  5  percent  for  one  side.  5  percent 
for  the  other  side. 

I  think  that  is  fair.  It  is  a  fair  way  to 


to  introduce  a  bill  and  a  resolution 
similar  to  the  one  that  I  would  like  to 
introduce  today,  which  would  rut  fund- 
ing 5  percent. 

I  cannot  believe  some  of  the  con- 
versations I  have  had.  as  a  new  Member 
of  Congress,  with  the  different  commit- 
tee members  as  we  have  worked 
through  the  committee  funding  bills 
individually  on  the  different  commit- 
tees on  which  I  serve. 

I  remember  when  I  was  at  a  commit- 
tee hearing  over  this  resolution  and  we 
were  talking  about  how  much  money 
was  necessary  to  increase  funding  this 
year.  And  I  was  having  a  colloqu.v  with 
one  of  my  chairmen  and  I  said.  "How 
does  this  work'.'  You  just  come  up  here 
and  you  ask  for  7  percent  and  you  real- 
ly hope  for  ,S  and  so  you  ask  for  a  little 
bit  more,  knowing  that  you  are  going 
to  get  tut'.'" 

.^nd  he  said.  "That  is  basically  how 
it  works." 

I  .said.  "Isn't  that  a  game?" 

He  said.  "Yes.  it  is  kind  of  a  budget 
game  that  we  play  around  here." 

I  said.  "Isn't  it  time  to  stop  that 
game  playing?" 

I  mean,  there  are  some  people  out 
there  that  are  listening,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  do  not  get  to  play  that  game, 
when  they  are  sitting  around  their  cof- 
fee table  balancing  their  checkbook, 
trying  to  decide  what  bills  to  pay  dur- 
ing the  month.  They  do  not  get  to  play 
that  game.  They  do  not  get  to  decide 
that  they  get  to  spend  a  little  bit  extra 
here,  ask  for  a  little  bit  more  so  that 
they  have  a  little  bit,  so  that  if  they 
get  cut,  they  actually  get  to  spend  ex- 
actly what  they  wanted. 

We  play  that  game.  We  ask  for  a  lit- 
tle bit.  knowing  that  we  are  going  to 
get  cut,  so  th.it  we  ran  justify  our  ex- 
istence, 

I  just  do  not  think  that  is  right.  I 
would  like  to  defeat  the  previous  ques- 
tion. I  would  like  to  suggest  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  they  defeat  the 
previous  question  so  that  we  can  intro- 
duce a  resolution  that  would  cut  com- 
mittee funding  5  percent, 

I  think  that  is  reasonable.  I  think 
that  is  justified,  especially  when  just 
this  last  week,  1  heard  another  com- 
mittee chairman  come  before  the 
media  and  say  that  this  balanced  budg- 
et amendment  that  we  have  coming  up 
is  going  to  be  so  diffic:ult  because  we 
cannot  find  any  places  to  cut. 

I   would   suggest   that   we   could   find 
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adopted,  enacted,  a  5-percent  reduction 
in  the  legislative  operations  as  well  as 
the  executive  operations  for  fiscal  year 
1993.  And  hopefully,  that  will  be  re- 
flected in  the  appropriations  bills  be- 
cause that  is  reflected  in  the  budget 
resolution. 

Mr.  NUSSLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about  this  year. 
What  about  this  year  then?  He  is  talk- 
ing about  1993. 

□  1510 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Obviously  for  this 
year  what  is  being  proposed  here  is  a 
freeze,  which  represents  close  to  a  5- 


dispose  of  this.  It  is  a  fair  way  to  move     percent  reduction 


the  process  along.  It  is  a  fair  way  to 
talk  about  what  we  can  do  individually 
as  Members  of  Congress  in  order  to  get 
ourselves  back  into  fiscal  sanity. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the  pre- 
vious question. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NUSSLE.  1  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
gentleman  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  as 
of  this  time,  the  appropriation  already 
has  been  set  and  that  the  resolution 
that  I  have  finally  proposed  does  cut  5 
percenf 

Mr.  NUSSLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  explain  to  all  of  us  how  that 
would  work? 

.Mr.  GAYDOS.  -Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield,  it  is 
not  how  it  would  work,  it  is  working  if 
we  pass  this  resolution  in  the  form 
that  I  have  submitted.  It  would  be  a  5- 
percent  cut  in  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  NUSSLE.  It  would  be  easy  for 
the  gentleman  to  make  that  state- 
ment. We  do  not  believe  that  on  this 
side.  We  would  like  to  know  how  that 
would  work. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr,  Speaker,  not  how 
It  works,  it  will  be  an  accomplishment. 
It  will  be  a  5-percent  cut. 

Mr.  NUSSLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying  that  next  year,  that 
the  committees  will  be  receiving  5  per- 
cent less.  5  percent  less  than  they  re- 
ceived this  year? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
5-percent  cut. 

.Mr.  NUSSLE.  For  next  year? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  This  year. 

.Mr.  NUSSLE.  I  am  talking  about 
next  year.  What  about  next  year?  Is  the 
gentleman  saying  that  it  is  a  5-percent 
cut  this  year  over  last  year? 

Mr.    GAYDOS.    It    is  a  5-percent   cut 


maybe  one  little  place  to  cut  right  here     over  the  moneys  that  have  been  appro- 
and  now,   and   I   think   this  is  a  good     pnated  for  this  year. 


place  to  start.  Why  not  start  today? 

If  it  is  going  to  be  so  difficult  next 
year,  why  not  just  start  today? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NUSSLE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  THOM.AS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  how  does  the  gentleman  pro- 


Mr.  NUSSLE.  What  kind  of  increase 
was  that  in  appropriation  o%-er  last 
year? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NUSSLE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  budget  solution  that  was 


Mr.  NUSSLE.  Exactly.  And  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  if  I  may,  I  am  proposing 
a  5-percent  cut. 

.Mr.  NUSSLE.  That  is  the  difference 
between  the  hocus  pocus  that  is  being 
proposed  here. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  MCN'TGOMERY].  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

.Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
plan  to  vote  for  the  resolution,  but  a 
freeze  is  going  to  adversely  affect  our 
Veterans'  Committee  work.  I  appre- 
ciate the  leadership  of  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gaydos],  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gillmor]. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee.  Mr.  Rose,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee.  Mr.  Thomas. 

Although  I  do  support  the  resolution. 
I  regret  that  our  committee  will  have 
to  operate  at  last  year's  funding  level. 
Our  committee's  history  shows  that  it 
has  kept  its  budgets  and  staffing  levels 
to  a  minimum.  Except  for  the  Commit- 
tees on  Rules  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
.Affairs  has  the  smallest  budget  for  per- 
manent standing  committees  in  the 
House.  Yet,  the  workload  continues  to 
increase  and  Members  continue  to  ex- 
pect more  investigations  and  studies. 
The  requests  come  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  We  cannot  continue  to  be  as 
active  this  year  as  we  have  been  in  the 
past. 

The  freeze  in  this  year's  budget 
means  a  shortfall  of  $63,186  for  our 
committee  investigative  and  oversight 
budget.  It  means  severe  reductions  in 
travel  funds  for  oversight  investiga- 
tions within  our  172  VA  medical  cen- 
ters and  other  VA  facilities  located 
throughout  the  country:  it  means  a 
delay  in  the  purchase  of  much  needed 
equipment.  What  this  means  is  that 
some  staff  will  not  receive  merit  in- 
creases. 

Last  year  our  committee  requested 
only  a  2.7-percent  increase  in  its  budg- 
et but  let  it  be  known  that  a  higher  in- 
crease would  be  required  in  1992.  This 
year's  freeze  hits  our  committee  par- 
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ticularly  hard  since  last  year's  increase 
was  so  low 

My  colleagues  on  the  committee  and 
in  the  House  need  tu  know  that  it  is 
very  likely  that  many  of  our  oversi^jht 
plans  may  have  to  be  cui'tailed  simply 
because  travel  funds  will  not  be  avail- 
able because  of  the  freeze. 

We  will  live  within  the  constraints  of 
this  resolution  and  will  continue  to  do 
the  best  work  possible  within  those 
constraints  But,  a  freeze  this  year  will 
cause  problems  in  carrying  out  our 
oversight  responsibilities  of  our  V'A  fa- 
cilities. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California  Mr 
Speaker,  I  do  want  to  respond  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  and  he  is 
absolutely  coi-rect.  His  committee  is 
one  of  those  committees  that  is  victim- 
ized by  the  terror  of  percentages;  that 
when  we  deal  only  in  percentage  in- 
creases, those  committees  with  the 
larger  amounts  getting  a  fixed  percent- 
age increase  get  far  more  dollars. 

I  want  to  pledge  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  will  continue  to  try  to  fight  to 
make  sure  that  the  allocations  are  not 
mindless  and  across  the  board,  but  that 
those  committees  that  need  the  money 
will  get  the  money,  and  that  I  want  to 
try  to  do  a  dollar  amount,  rather  than 
a  fi.xed  percentage  We  need  adjust- 
ments between  committees  as  well  as 
efiuily  among  all  committees.  His  com- 
mittee IS  the  prime  e.xample  of  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  percentage  increjise 

I  apologize  to  the  chairman  for  what 
occurred  to  him,  and  will  do  everything 
we  can  to  make  it  up. 

Mr.  GU.LMOR  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  closing  statement.  I 
would  like  to  refer  back  to  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr  NfssLE].  He  mentioned  this 
IS  somewhat  of  a  game  1  want  to  be 
most  sincere  when  I  explain  that  we 
have  been  going  through  this  game  for 
24  years,  as  long  as  I  have  been  on  the 
committee.  I  want  to  assure  the  gen- 
tleman It  is  not  a  game.  Every  month 
we  are  in  very  close  contact  with  every 
standing  committee  and  the  select 
committees  We  monitor  what  they  are 
spending  and  what  they  are  spending 
for. 

I  want  the  gentleman  to  understand 
that  the  committee  interrogates  spe- 
cifically on  many  items,  including  the 
Items  that  are  referred  to  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr  Thom.^s] 
when  he  talked  about  e(iuity  and  fair- 
ness, and  we  have  been  doing  that  for 
the  last  24  years  I  have  been  on  the 
subcommittee  as  a  chairman  for  the 
last  8  years,  but  for  those  that  pre- 
ceded me.  those  were  items  that  were 
paramount  in  our  consideration. 


It  is  very  complicated  to  take  a  lump 
sum  like  $60  million  and  then  try  to  di- 
vide that  equitably.  .Maybe  one  of  the 
comparisons  would  be  with  a  mother 
bird  or  chicken  that  would  have  so 
many  peeps,  everyone  iisking  for  their 
share  and  their  share  alone,  and  not 
paying  any  attention  to  the  needs  and 
wants  of  other  committees.  It  is  the 
same  thing.  It  is  a  very  difficult  task. 
I  do  not  sa.v  this  in  criticism  to  my 
friend,  who  was  going  to  support  the 
resolution  he  talked  about,  or  the  mo- 
tion. I  do  want  to  impress  upon  him 
that  I  thought  he  did  somewhat  of  a 
dl^servlce  to  the  committee,  because  of 
the  hard  work  that  the  committee  has 
done  over  the  years. 

Mr.  NUSSLE  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

.Mr  GAYDOS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  NUSSLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  point 
was  not  that  I  called  it  a  game.  My 
point  was  that  a  committee  chairman 
called  It  a  game.  That  is  the  person  the 
gentleman  n^eds  to  talk  to.  is  the  com- 
mittee chairman  who  said.  "Yes.  1 
guess  it  is  a  game."  That  is  what  of- 
fended me  and  offends  the  people  that 
listen. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  am  sure  that  my 
good  friend  is  not  gullible.  That  is 
probably  one  of  the  chairmen  where  we 
said,  'Hey,  you  have  had  enough  Last 
year  we  took  care  of  you.  This  year 
you  have  not  justified  what  you  need." 
That  is  probably  who  the  gentleman 
talked  to. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  want  at  this  time  to 
compliment  the  Members  on  my  side 
and  also  on  the  Republican  side  that 
serve  on  the  committee  for  the  work 
that  they  have  done  over  the  years.  It 
is  very  tedious  work,  the  members  are 
criticized,  it  is  very  sensitive  work, 
and  I  think  it  serves  a  vital  function  as 
far  as  providing  funds  for  actually  run- 
ning this  establishment  or  this  House. 
Since  this  funding  resolution  will  be 
the  final  one  that  I  present  to  the 
House,  I  wish,  at  this  time,  to  make 
personal  acknowledgement  and  give 
my  deep  appreciation  to  all  the  Mem- 
bers that  have  served  with  me  during 
the  full  8  years  of  my  subcommittee 
chairmanship,  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Accounts  on  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

I  particularly  thank  the  full  commit- 
tee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr  Rose],  also  the 
gentleman  from  Washington,  AL  SwitT, 
who  has  been  so  close  and  so  affirma- 
tive in  his  support  of  what  we  have 
been  doing  over  the  years;  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio.  Mary  Rose  Oakar: 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  Sam 
Gf-UDEN.soN;  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. P'RANK  ANNUNZio;  and  on  the 
other  side,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. Bill  Thomas,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  Paul  Gillmor;  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska.  BILL  Barrett. 
who  is  doing  a  great  job,  and  I  know  he 
will  continue  to  next  year. 


I  am  indebted  to  each  of  the  Members 
for  their  hard  work,  wise  counsel,  and 
vigorous  support  over  the  years.  If 
nothing  else,  I  think  that  all  of  us  have 
exemplified  the  congressional  decision- 
making process  at  its  best. 

1  am  hopeful  that  our  budget  review 
process  and  markups  would  throughout 
the  years  serve  as  a  model  to  the  oth- 
ers who  have  that  task  before  them. 
Our  work  together  has  demonstrated 
that  Members  with  different  and  some- 
times very  strong  personal  views  can 
reach  a  sound,  rational  consensus,  if 
attempted  with  consideration  and  sin- 
cere cooperation,  fairness,  and  good 
faith. 

Finally,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  amendment,  the  com- 
mittee amendment  as  amended,  and 
the  resolution 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]. 

Mr  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  support  the  committee  fund- 
ing resolution,  which  freezes  funding  at  the 
1991  level,  but  I  do  so  with  some  reluctance, 
since  a  freeze  does  not  accommodate  the  4.2 
percent  pay  increase  which  all  executive 
branch  employees  received  and  other  infla- 
tionary increases,  and  therefore  reduces  the 
real  value  of  funding  which  is  necessary  tor 
committees  to  do  the  legislative  and  oversight 
work  of  the  House  But  we  do  recognize  the 
state  of  the  Nations  economy  which  prompts 
this  resolution  to  be  presented  without  any  in- 
crease and  we  will  attempt  to  meet  our  agen- 
da with  the  freeze 

Providing  our  committees  with  adequate  re- 
sources to  develop  effective  and  respwnsive 
legislation  to  the  many  complex  and  vital  is- 
sues before  us  is  important  At  the  nx)ment, 
our  own  committee  is  involved  in  legislation  to 
amend  the  law  which  governs  use  of  pes- 
ticides and  insecticides  which  affect  the  safety 
and  quality  of  our  food  and  ground  water,  leg- 
islation which  affects  the  old-growth  forest  re- 
serve and  the  endangered  spotted  owl,  a  bill 
to  improve  the  delivery  of  credit  to  our  farmers 
and  ranchers,  and  legislation  which  governs 
the  operation  of  the  trading  of  futures,  valued 
in  the  lens  of  trillions  of  dollars,  on  the  com- 
modities markets 

The  work  of  committees  m  overseeing  the 
Federal  programs  within  our  respecfrve  /uns- 
dictions  is  vital  Good  oversight  can  result  in 
significant  taxpayer  savings — limiting  the  in- 
vestigative ability  of  a  committee  through  re- 
duced funding  could,  in  the  long  run,  be  fis- 
cally unwise 

During  the  8  years  that  Mr  Gavdos,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Accounts, 
has  been  resp>onsible  for  committee  funding, 
the  aggregate  increase  has  been  about  3  per- 
cent This  is  not  an  extravagant  figure 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  traditiorv 
ally  been  a  conservatively  funded  and  staffed 
committee,  and  at  year's  end.  we  have  often 
returned  considerable  amounts  to  the  Treas- 
ury when  we  have  found  it  possible  to  meet 
our  commitments  without  spending  our  entire 
authorization.  The  budget  proposals  we  submit 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
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Accounts  are  not  deliberately  inflated.  The 
anxjunt  requested  is  intended  to  give  us  the 
resources  to  meet  ttie  proposed  legislative 
and  oversight  agenda  of  our  eight  subcommit- 
tees and  tt>e  full  committee  which  we  plan  to 
undertake  for  the  session.  Dunng  the  12 
nronths  of  our  authonzation  we  are  mindful  of 
the  way  tfiese  funds  are  expended  and  we 
conserve  wherever  and  whenever  we  can. 

The  majority  and  minority  members  and 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  work  well 
together  and  we  have  always  endeavored  to 
equitably  share  furxjing  and  other  re  'irces 
with  our  minonty. 

We  do  intend  to  continue  doing  the  t)est 
work  possible  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  using  allocated  funds  thoughtfully  to 
ensure  that  taxpayer  dollars  are  used  judi- 
ciously. Unfortunately,  the  freeze  in  funding 
will  hurt  the  investigative  staffs  of  committees 
by  not  allowing  the  4.2-percent  cost-of-living 
adjustment,  which  the  President  rec- 
ommerxled  for  all  Federal  employees 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  in  support 
of  the  committee  funding  resolution,  and  I 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  Mr.  Rose,  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Accounts,  Mr.  Gaydos,  for  their 
diligent  labors  on  this  unrewarding  task.  In 
f)articular,  I  want  to  pay  thbute  to  the  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairman,  who  will  be 
retiring  at  the  end  of  this  Congress  and  has  al- 
ways dealt  with  our  committee  courteously 
and  fairly 

I  would  be  less  than  carKlid,  however,  if  I 
did  not  express  my  profound  disappointment 
and  distress  over  the  course  this  resolution 
has  taken  since  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
counts acted  in  executive  session  to  rec- 
ommerxj  a  5.1 -percent  increase  for  our  com- 
mittee— an  increase  that,  while  not  all  we 
asked  for,  was  certainly  well  within  the  txjunds 
of  fairness  arxj  supported  by  the  real  needs  of 
the  committee  as  it  addresses  a  difficult  and 
heaw  legislative  burden. 

The  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
requested  for  1992  an  11.2-percent  increase 
over  Its  1991  authorization.  This  request  was 
comprised  of  two  components — a  7-percent  in- 
crease sought  for  committee  operations,  and  a 
27.5-percent  increase  that  the  minority  re- 
quested for  its  operations.  Only  after  our  mi- 
nority submitted  Its  request — which,  I  empha- 
size, we  incorporated  whole  and  unchanged  in 
our  submission  to  House  Administration — did 
the  Republican  leadership  decide  that  its  posi- 
tion would  be  that  committee  funding  should 
be  limited  to  a  4.2-percent  irx;rease  for  1992. 

One  would  have  thought  this  was  enough. 
But  instead,  we  have  spent  the  last  several 
months  bottom  fishing,  talking  about  freezes, 
5-percent  cuts,  and  lO-percenf  cuts.  This  is 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.  Through  dili- 
gent oversight  and  investigation,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  alone  has  re- 
turned to  tfie  taxpayer  over  the  last  several 
years  many  times  the  anrxsunts  spent  to  fund 
its  operations.  In  1991,  our  work  resulted  in 
savings  of  Si 25  million,  and  an  additional 
$500  million  in  quesfionaWe  billings  to  the  lax- 
payer  are  currently  being  reviewed.  Freezes 
and  cuts  may  look  good  to  your  constituents 
today — but  they  sehously  hamper  our  ability  to 
root  out  the  real  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  that 
plague  us. 
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I  would  also  observe  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  does  not  appear  to  be  limit- 
ing himself  in  the  same  manner  that  we  are 
being  asked  to  limit  ourselves.  The  Bush  ad- 
ministration's budget  for  fiscal  year  1993  pro- 
poses an  increase  of  16.8  percent  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President.  Even  excluding 
the  238  percent  increase  sought  for  the  office 
of  the  drug  czar,  the  President  has  requested 
an  increase  of  4.8  percent  for  the  White 
House  Office — including  13  new  staff  mem- 
tiers — a  7.4-percent  increase  in  special  assist- 
ance to  the  President,  which  can  charitably  be 
described  as  Dan  Quayle's  slush  fund,  a  4.9- 
percent  increase  for  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  a  7.9-percent  increase  for  the  Office 
of  Environmental  Quality,  a  4.9-percent  in- 
crease in  the  Office  of  Policy  Development,  a 
5.8-percent  increase  for  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative, and — get  this — a  100-percent  in- 
crease for  the  Points  of  Light  Foundation. 

I  will  support  a  freeze  today  because  it  is 
preferable  to  a  cut  and  because  we  are  not 
being  offered  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  a 
higher  amount.  I  appreciate  the  hard  work  and 
diligent  efforts  of  Chairman  Rose  and  Chair- 
man Gaydos,  and  only  wish  that  their  col- 
leagues had  given  them  the  suppwrt  they 
needed  to  do  their  difficult  job  properly. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  resolution  because 
It  doesn't  go  far  enough  in  reducing  committee 
funding. 

Government  is  too  big  for  its  own  good  and 
for  the  good  of  the  people  it's  supposed  to 
serve.  Our  Nation  faces  a  S4  trillion  debt  and 
a  S400  billion  Federal  deficit — it's  no  wonder 
that  Congress  itself  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
tx)unds.  The  sheer  size  of  the  Congress 
speaks  volumes:  There  are  nearly  1 3,000  con- 
gressional staff  and  support  staff — a  figure 
which  is  9  times  larger  than  the  number  of 
staff  at  the  Canadian  Parliament,  the  second 
largest  legislative  body  in  the  world;  there  are 
27  committees  and  136  subcommittees.  In 
I960,  the  budget  for  the  House  and  Senate 
was  Si  30  million.  In  three  decades,  that  figure 
has  nsen  by  more  than  1 ,600  percent  to  S2.24 
billion. 

What  can  be  done  to  halt  this  hiring  bmge'' 
Very  simply,  we  must  cut  funding  for  the  com- 
mittees in  this  House.  Second,  bring  up  for 
House  consideration,  a  bill  I  introduced  which 
would  reduce  the  numtjer  of  congressional 
committee  staff  by  30  percent.  It  goes  without 
saying.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  staff  and  funding  re- 
ductions shouJd  affect  Denxx;rats  and  Repub- 
licans equally. 

Cutting  committee  funding  won't  eliminate 
the  debt  or  the  deficit  but  it's  a  small  step  in 
the  right  direction  and  it's  a  step  worth  taking. 
Let's  begin  a  process  of  returning  more  of  the 
Government  back  to  the  people;  let's  reduce 
the  amount  of  funding  for  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  and  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MURTH-M.  The  question  is  on  ordering 
the  previous  question. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appear  to  have  it. 

Mr.  NUSSLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,   and    there    were — yeas   254.    nays 
146,  not  voting  34,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  148] 
YEAS~254 


.^t#rcrombic 

Fro.'it 

MineU 

Ackerman 

Gaydos 

.Mink 

.\nderson 

Gejdenson 

Moakley 

.Andrews  iMEi 

Gephardt 

Mollohaa 

.A.ndrews  i  .V J  i 

Gerpn 

Montgomery- 

.Andrews  (TX' 

GihtKins 

Moody 

Annunzip 

Gikhrts! 

Moran 

Appi<>'at>- 

GlKkman 

Mortila 

.\&plC 

Gonzalez 

Mrazek 

Atkins 

Gordon 

Murphy 

.\uCoin 

Guanni 

Munha 

Bauchus 

Hall  1  OH  1 

.Va«le 

Beilt'nson 

Hall  .TXi 

.Natcher 

BenneU 

Hamilton 

.Seal  1  MA) 

Berman 

Hammerschmidt 

xNeal  (NO 

Be  VI 11 

Hams 

Nowak 

B;!bray 

Haypf  (ILi 

Oberstar 

Blatkwell 

Hayes  i  L  A  i 

Obey 

Bofhlen 

Hefner 

Olin 

Bon'.r.r 

Hert«l 

Onu 

B.orski 

Hoa«laod 

Orton 

Bru^  her 

HochbrjeLkner 

Owens  .  .VTr'i 

Brewster 

Horn 

Owens  1 UT) 

Brook.s 

Horton 

Palione 

BrowJer 

Hoyer 

Panetu 

Brown 

Hubbard 

Parker 

Bryant 

Hutkaby 

Pa-ilor 

Bustamante 

Hughes 

Patt>erson 

Byron 

Hutto 

Payne iNJi 

CardiD 

Jefferson 

Payne  tVAj 

Carper 

Jenkins 

Pease 

Carr 

Johnson  iSDi 

Pelosl 

Chapman 

Johnson  iTX) 

Penny 

Clay 

JOhilStOD 

Perkins 

Clement 

Jones  iGA) 

Peterson  iFL) 

Coleman  iTXi 

Jones  (NC) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Co;:ms  iILi 

Jonlz 

Pickett 

Gondii 

Kanjorski 

Pickle 

Cor.yers 

Kaptur 

Posh&rd 

Coop*^r 

Kennedy 

Price 

Coslello 

Kennelly 

Rahall 

CnxiIL) 

Kildee 

Range! 

Coyne 

Kleczka 

Reed 

Cramer 

Kopetski 

Richardson 

Darden 

Kostmayer 

Roe 

de  la  Garza 

LaFalce 

Roemer 

DeFaiio 

Lancaster 

Rose 

DeLauro 

LantO!. 

RDstenkowski 

Dellums 

LaRotic 

Rowland 

Demck 

LaughliE 

Roybal 

DinKell 

Lehman  '  CA ' 

Russo 

Dooley 

Lehman  iFL) 

Sabo 

Dorpan  (NDi 

Levin  1  ML 

Sanders 

Downey 

Lewis  iGAi 

.Sangmeister 

Durinn 

Lipmski 

.Sarpahus 

Dwyer 

Uoyd 

Savage 

Early 

Long 

Sawyer 

Eokart 

Lowey  (NY) 

Scheuer 

Edwards  iCA' 

Luken 

Schroeder 

Edwards  iTXi 

Markey 

Schumer 

Engel 

Martinez 

Serrano 

English 

Vatsui 

Sharf' 

Erdreich 

Vavroules 

Sikorski 

Espy 

Mazzoli 

Sisisky 

Evans 

.VcCloskey 

Ska«gs 

Fascell 

McCurdy 

Skelton 

Fazio 

McDermott 

Slatlery 

Feighan 

Mi-Gr&th 

Slaughter 

Flake 

Ml  Hugh 

Smith  (FLi 

Foglietta 

McMilieniMD. 

Smith  lUi 

Ford  (Mil 

Mc.Nulty 

Solarz 

Ford  iTNi 

Mfume 

Spratt 

Frank  (MAi 

Miller  (CAi 

Sla«gers 
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StallinKs 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swett 

Swia 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauztn 

Taylor  (MS) 

Thoma*  (GA) 


Allard 

Allen 

.Krthcr 

Armey 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barrett 

Barton 

Bate  man 

Benlley 

Bereutcr 

BiIirAkis 

Bllley 

Boehner 

Broomfleld 

Burton 

Callahan 

Camp 

Chandler 

Cllnger 

Coble 

Coleman  <MOi 

Combesl 

Coughlln 

Cox iCA) 

Crane 

Cunningham 

Davis 

DeLay 

Dickinson 

Doollttle 

DomaolCAl 

Dreler 

Ounuan 

Emerson 

Ewing 

Fawell 

Fields 

Fish 

Franks  iCT) 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

GlUmor 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

GoodlinK 

Goss 

Gradlxon 


Alexander 

Anthony 

Barnard 

Boxer 

Bruce 

Bunning 

Campbell  (CAi 

Campbell  (COi 

Collins  (Ml) 

Dannemeyer 

Dicks 

Duon 
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Thornton 

Torres 

Torncelll 

Towns 

Trancant 

t'nsoeld 

Valentine 

Venco 

Viscloaky 

Volkmer 

Washington 

Waters 

NAYS-146 

Orandy 

Green 

Gunderson 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hasten 

Heney 

Henry 

Hercer 

Hoteon 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hyde 

Ireland 

JacotMi 

James 

.Iphnson  iCTi 

Kaslch 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Leach 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FLI 

Llghtfoot 

Lowery  iCAi 

Machtley 

Marlenee 

Martin 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McDade 

McMillan  (NCi 

Meyers 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (W  A) 

Molinan 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Myers 

Nichols 

Nussle 

Oxley 

Paxon 

Petri 

Porter 

Pursell 

NOT  VOTING— 34 

Donnelly 

Dymally 

Edwards  iDKi 

Hatcher 

Hunter 

Inhofe 

Kolter 

Lagomarsino 

Lent 

Levlne  (CA) 

Livingston 

Manton 


Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whllten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 


Quillen 

Ramstad 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Rlggs 

RInaldo 

RItter 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohraba^hrr 

RoB-Lehtlnen 

Roth 

Roukema 

Santorum 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schirr 

Schulze 

Sense nbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Smith  (NJi 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TXi 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spcnce 

Steams 

Stump 

Sund>)ulst 

Taylor  iNCi 

Thomas  (CAi 

Thomas  iWY> 

Upton 

Vander  Jagt 

V'ucanovlch 

Walker 

Weber 

Weldon 

Wolf 

Wylle 

Young  (FL) 

Zeiirr 

Zimmer 


McEwen 

Michel 

Oakar 

Olver 

Packard 

Ray 

Stark 

Tmxler 

WaUh 

Young  (AKi 
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M. '^^r:.  GOODLING.  MORRISON,  and 
RHODES  changed  then  vote  from 
"yea"  to   "nay." 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MiKTHA).  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr  Gavdos]  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 


The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute was  atfreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  THO.MA.S  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  323.  nays  76. 
not  voting  35,  as  follows; 
(Roll  No.  149] 
YEAS-323 


Ackerman 

Anderson 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  ( .NJ ) 

.Andrews  (TXi 

Annunzlo 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCciln 

B.i'.'.  hus 

Barrett 

Barton 

Bate  man 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bencley 

Bernian 

Be  VI 11 

Bllbray 

BUlrakis 

RUckwell 

Bllley 

Boehlerl 

Bonior 

BorskI 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Browder 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Cardln 

Carper 

Carr 

Chapman 

Clay 

Clement 

dinger 

Coleman  (MOi 

Coleman  (TXi 

Collins  (ILi 

Comfiest 

Condlt 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Costello 

Coughlln 

Cox  (ILi 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Darden 

Davis 

de  U  Garza 

DeFazio 

DeLauro 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Demc  k 


Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dooley 

Dorgan  ( .\  D  i 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  iTX) 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fish 

FUke 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  iTN) 

Frank  (MA) 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gaydoi 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gilchrest 

GlUmor 

Gilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Cordon 

Green 

Guarlni 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH I 

HalHTXi 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hams 

Hastert 

Hayes  (IL> 

Hayes  ( LA  i 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Hopkins 

Horn 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 


Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jefferson 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson  (TX) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NC) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Kopetskl 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

tjtncaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  iFL) 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llghtfoot 

Liplnski 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NYi 

Luken 

Machtley 

Markey 

.Martin 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillen(MD) 

Mc.Nulty 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 


Mink 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moran 

M.irella 

Morrison 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

.S'agle 

Nitcher 

Seal  (MA) 

Neal  (NC) 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Olver 

Orton 

Owen*  (NY) 

Owens  (LT> 

Oxley 

Pal  lone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Pa-itor 

Patterson 

Payne (NJ' 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterwjn  (FLi 

Peterson  (M.Vi 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Rahall 

Rams  tad 


Atwrcrombie 

Allard 

Allen 

Armey 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bereuter 

Boehner 

Burton 

Callahan 

Camp 

Chandler 

Coble 

Cox (CA) 

Crane 

Doollttle 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Ewing 

Fawell 

Fields 

Franks  (CT) 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Goss 

Gradison 


.\lexander 

.Anthony 

Barnard 

Boxer 

Brown 

Bruce 

Bunning 

Campbell  (CA) 

Campbell  (CO) 

Collins  (MI) 

Dannemeyer 

Dixon 


Range  1 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

.Sanders 

Sangmeistcr 

Santorum 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schlff 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shuster 

Sikorskl 

.Slsisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slatu-ry 

Slaughter 

Smith  iFL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

NAYS-76 

G  randy 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Heney 

Henry 

Herger 

Holloway 

Hunter 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Leach 

Lewis  (FL) 

Marlenee 

McCollum 

McMillan  (NCi 

Meyers 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Moorhead 

Myers 

Nussle 

Paxon 

Petri 

Pursell 

Quillen 

NOT  VOTING-  35 

Donnelly 

Doman  (CA) 

Dymally 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hatcher 

Inhofe 

Kolter 

Lagomarsino 

Lent 

Levine  (CAi 

Livingston 

Manton 


Spratt 

Staggers 

SUllings 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzln 

Taylor  (MS) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thornton 

Torres 

TorricelU 

Towns 

Traficant 

t'nsoeld 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Vi.sclosky 

Volkmer 

Washington 

W.^ter^ 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whit  ten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 


Hegula 

Ridge 

Riggs 

Rltter 

H/)hrai)acher 

RosLehtinen 

Roth 

Sax  ton 

Schuize 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Steams 

Taylor  (SO) 

Upton 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Weldon 

Young  (FL) 

Zeliff 

Zimmer 


McEwen 

Michel 

Murtha 

Oakar 

Ortiz 

Packard 

Ray 

Stark 

Tnmler 

Walsh 

Young  (AK) 


Mr  Dymally  for.  with  Mr  Packard 
aKain.Si. 

Mr.  GINGRICH  chanBrcd  his  vote  from 
•yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  ARCHER.  DELAY.  HOBSON. 
and  NICHOLS  changed  their  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

.So  the  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
a^-reed  to 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
a.s  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wai>  laid  on 
the  table 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

.Mr.  GAYDOS.  Madam  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMis, 
Unsoeld).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  trentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  HON- 
ORABLE MICHAEL  .J  SHINAY. 
POSTMASTER.  US.  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKP^R  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Postmaster  of  the 
l.'.S.  House  of  Representatives: 

HOISK  OK  RKI'KKSENTATIVES. 

Ofkici:;  ok  the  }'<)stm.«istkk. 
WashingtDn.  DC.  May  28.  jyn'J. 
Hen    ThiiMAS  S.  FoLKY. 

The  Speaker.  H-204.  The  Capitol.  Huusi  0/  Klp 
resentatives.  Washington.  UC. 
Dkah  Mk.  Spkakkr    This  is  to  notify  you 
pursuant  to  Rule  L  i50i  of  the  Rules  of  the 
Hou.se  that  three  (3i  employees  of  my  office 
have  been  served  with  subpoenas  issued  by 
the  United  States  Distrii  t  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trii,  t  of  Columbia 
Sincerely, 

M:CH,».K.L  J.  SHl.SAV- 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  followmt,' 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Anthony  for,  with  Mr  McEwen 
against. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  HON- 
ORABLE DAN  BURTON.  .MEMBER 
OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPP^AKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Honorable  Da,\  Bur- 
T(.)N,  Member  of  Congress: 

HofSE  OF  Rk.preskntatives. 
Washington.  DC.  May  27.  1^92. 
Hon   Thomas  S   Folkv. 

Speaker.  House  0/  Representatnes,  The  Capitol. 
Washington.  DC 
DKAH  Mr.  .Steakkr;  I  have  previously  noti- 
fied you  of  my  receipt  of  a  subpoena  issued 
by  the  Superior  Court  of  .Marion  County.  In- 
diana. 

After  consultation  with  the  General  Coun- 
sel. I  have  determined  that  compliance  with 
the    subpoena    is    not    consistent    w.th    the 
privileges  and  rights  of  the  House 
Sincerely, 

Da.s"  BfRTON, 
.Miynbcr  at  Congress. 


WAIVING  POINTS  OF  ORDER 
AGAINST  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  S.  1306.  ADAMHA  REORGA- 
NIZATION ACT 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Madam  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  I  call  up  House  Resolution  467 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rks  467 

Resolved.  That  upon  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution it  shall  be  m  order  to  consider  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  iS.  1306)  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
.^ct  to  revise  and  extend  certain  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes.  All  points  of  order 
against  the  conference  report  and  against  its 
consideration  are  hereby  waived. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hall]  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  the  customary  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Drkier]  for  purposes  of  debate  only, 
pendinc:  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume.  During  consider- 
ation of  this  resolution,  all  time  yield- 
ed is  for  the  purpose  of  debate  only. 

Madam  Speaker.  House  Resolution 
467  is  the  rule  providing  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
1306.  the  Mental  Health  and  Substance 
Abuse  Services  Improvement  Act  of 
1992.  The  rule  waives  all  points  of  order 
aK^alnst  the  conference  report  and 
against  its  consideration.  This  rule  is 
necessary  so  that  we  may  expeditiously 
bring  up  the  report  which  was  agreed 
to  by  the  conferees. 

This  legislation.  Madam  Speaker,  is 
the  culmination  of  several  years  of  ne- 
Mfotiations  over  the  reauthorization  of 
Federal  substance  abuse  and  mental 
health  programs.  The  agreement  reor- 
ganizes the  current  block  grant  struc- 
ture to  be  more  responsible  to  the 
needs  of  communities  in  fighting  sub- 
stance abuse,  and  in  responding  to 
mental  health  needs.  The  measure  au- 
thorizes funds  for  fiscal  years  1993  and 
1994.  and  crates  several  new  worthwhile 
prot^rrams  to  offer  help  to  children  and 
families  who  suffer  the  effects  of  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  conference  re- 
port is  a  carefully  crafted  compromise. 
The  rule  was  unanimously  voted  out  of 
the  House  Rules  Committee,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  adopt  it. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

D  1600 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  conference  re- 
port was  brought  up  on  the  Susijension 
Calendar  last  week,  but  it  failed  to  at- 
tain the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  for 
passage.  This  rule  allows  the  con- 
ference report  to  be  considered  under 
regular  order. 
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It  does  waive  points  of  order  against 
what  our  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr,  Waxman]  refers  to  as 
minor  scope  and  germaneness  prob- 
lems. I  take  him  at  his  word  that  these 
are  minor  problems,  and  I  have  no  seri- 
ous objections  to  the  rule, 

I  do,  however,  have  some  concerns 
about  one  of  the  offices  contained  m 
the  new  Substance  Abuse  and  Mental 
Health  Services  Administration,  It  is 
the  Office  of  Substance  Abuse  Preven- 
tion, which  will  be  renamed  the  Center 
for  Substance  Abuse  Prevention,  It  has 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  many 
of  us  in  the  House  that  OSAP  may  be 
involved  in  direct  or  indirect  lobbying 
activities  that  are  prohibited  by  law. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr, 
Hall]  and  I.  along  with  nearly  100  of 
our  colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  will  be  sending  a  letter  to  the 
GAO  requesting  an  investigation  into 
allegations  of  inappropriate  lobbying 
or  advocacy  activities  on  the  part  of 
OSAP,  The  office  undertakes  a  number 
of  worthwhile  activities,  and  I  would 
hate  to  see  their  efforts  tarnished  by 
legislative  advocacy  that  deviates  from 
their  legal  mandate, 

I  hope  that  a  GAO  investigation  can 
adequately  clear  up  these  allegations. 
In  the  meantime.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
believe  we  should  move  forward  with 
this  process,  and  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  miy  time. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Dreier]  if  he  has  any  requests 
for  time, 

Mr,  DREIER  of  Caiifornia.  Madam 
Speaker,  we  have  no  requests  for  time, 
I  urge  support  of  the  rule,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio,  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MEDICAL  DEVICE  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1992 

Mr,  WAXMAN,  Madam  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S,  2783) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  medical 
devices  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration  m  the 
House, 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs 
Unsoeldi.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia'' 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Madam  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  while  I  will 
not  object.  I  take  this  reservation  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  W.^xmaN]  to  ex- 
plain what  is  in  the  bill. 
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Mr  WAXMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
thi-  Kcntlfman  yield? 

Mr  HI.ILKY.  I  yield  to  the  ^fen- 
tli-m.in  from  Ciliforriia. 

Mr  WAXMAN  Mailam  Speaker.  1 
thank  the  tctTitleman  fiom  V^lrgmia 
[Mr,  Hl.ll.KYi  for  yielilinjj  to  me. 

Madam  Spt-aker.  the  Mfdiial  Device 
Amendmenl.s  uf  191*2  represent  several 
modifications  to  the  Safe  Medical  De- 
vice Act  of  1990.  These  modifications 
have  been  enacted  unanimously  by  the 
Senate  They  have  been  a^rreed  to  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Lknt|.  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr  Bulky),  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  DiNOKi.L].  and  myself. 
The  modifications  have  been  developed 
at  the  request  of  representatives  of 
medical  device  companies  and 
consumer.  The  administration  and  rep- 
resentatives of  hospitals  have  been 
consulted  I  know  of  no  opposition  to 
the  bill,  and  I  would  urge  that  we  be 
permitted  to  adopt  this  legislation  by 
unanimous  consent. 
sr.atkmknt  ok  kxpi.an.\tion  on  s.  2783.  the 
Medical  Devick  amendments  ok  1992 
section  1.  short  trrle  and  reference 

Section  1  states  that  the  short  title  is  the 
"Medical  Device  Amendments  of  1992  " 

SECTION  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATE  AND  REGULATIONS 
TO  IMPLEMENT  SECTION  519(ei 

Section  2  pertains  to  the  timetable  for  is- 
suing final  regulations  and  the  effective  date 
for  final  reKulatlons  for  section  519(ei  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act 
•  FFDC  Act"' I.  Section  519(e)  was  added  by 
section  3(b)  of  the  Safe  Medical  Devices  Act 
Of  1990.  Pub.  L.  101^29  CSMDA')  The  HMDA 
required  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
("FDA")  to  Issue  proposed  regulations  with- 
in nine  months  of  the  date  of  enactment  (Au- 
gust 28.  1991).  and  final  regulations  nine 
months  later  (May  28.  1992).  It  also  provides 
that  if  the  agency  misses  the  deadline  for  the 
final  regulations,  the  proposed  regulations 
will  Ko  into  effect  and  become  the  final  re^fu- 
lations.  with  the  statute  to  take  effect  Im- 
mediately. 

The  FDA  Issued  the  proposed  regulations 
to  Implement  section  519(e)  on  March  27. 
1992.  Even  though  the  deadline  for  the  final 
regulations  Is  May  28.  1992.  the  agency  pro- 
vided a  60-day  comment  period  Thus  the 
comment  period  will  close  one  day  before  the 
final  regulations  are  due  to  be  issued  The 
agency  has  informed  the  Congress  that  it 
does  not  intend  to  Issue  the  final  regulatlon.s 
by  the  may  28  deadline. 

Therefore,  under  section  3(c)(2)  of  the 
SMDA.  the  FDA's  proposed  tracking  regula- 
tions will  become  the  final  regulations  on 
May  28.  1992  Section  2  of  S.  2783  provides 
that  the  tracking  regulations  that  became 
final  regulations  by  operation  of  section 
3(c)(2)  of  the  SMDA  will  revert  to  their  pro- 
posed sttitus  as  of  May  27.  1992.  Under  section 
2  of  S.  2783.  the  deadline  for  issuing  final  de- 
vice tracking  regulations  will  be  extended  by 
6  months,  or  until  November  28.  1992.  The 
agency  has  indicated  that  this  extension  will 
allow  sufficient  time  to  issue  the  final  regu- 
lations. However,  if  the  final  regulations  are 
not  Issued  by  November  28.  1992.  then  Section 
2  provides  that  the  proposed  regulations  will 
become  the  final  regulations  on  November 
29.  1992.  The  FDA  is  directed  to  publish 
promptly  in  the  Federal  Register  notice  of 
the  new  status  of  the  proposed  regulations. 


Section  2  also  provides  that  the  final  regu- 
lations will  go  into  effect  9  months  after 
they  are  published  or  no  late  than  August  29. 
1993  (9  months  after  November  29.  1992).  This 
date  may  not  be  extended  by  the  FDA  under 
any  circumstances. 

In  some  cases,  device  manufacturers  may 
need  to  obtain  a  section  510<ki  clearance  or 
an  approval  of  a  supplemental  device  appli- 
cation prior  to  initiating  tracking  of  devices. 
This  could  occur  where  an  effective  tracking 
system  required  new  packaging  (such  as  sin- 
gle packaging  instead  of  bulk  packaging)  or 
an  alteration  in  processing  (such  as  the  ster- 
ilization of  the  product.  It  is  expected  that 
the  FDA  will  expedite  decisions  on  such 
clearance  applications  so  that  manufactur- 
ers can  have  tracking  systems  in  place  by 
the  effective  date  of  the  regulations 

SECTION  3.  PO.STMARKET  SURVEILLANCE 

Section  3  makes  failure  to  comply  with  a 
requirement  Imposed  by  section  522  of  the 
FFDC  Act  (Postmarket  Surveillance)  a  pro- 
hibited act  subject  to  criminal  and  civil  pen- 
alties Section  3  also  makes  any  device  prod- 
uct misbranded  if  there  was  a  failure  or  re- 
fusal to  Comply  with  a  requirement  under 
section  522  with  respect  to  the  device. 

SECTION  1.  REPAIR,  REPLACEMENT,  OH  REFUND 
Section  518(bi  of  the  FFDC  Act  provides 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  FDA  may 
order  a  manufacturer,  importer  or  distribu- 
tor to  repair  a  device,  replace  it.  or  refund 
the  purchase  price  to  the  consumer.  Under 
subsection  (b)(l)(A)(li),  the  Secretary  must 
determine  that  there  are  reasonable  grounds 
to  believe  that  the  device  was  not  properly 
designed  and  manufactured  with  reference  to 
the  state  of  the  art  as  It  existed  at  the  time 
of  Its  design  and  manufacture. 

There  is  some  concern  that  this  provision 
could  not  be  applied  to  a  device  that  was  im- 
properly designed  (but  properly  manufac- 
tured! or  Improperly  manufactured  (but 
properly  designed).  Such  an  Interpretation 
makes  no  sense,  and  the  amendment  would 
make  It  clear  that  subsection  (b)(l)(A)(il) 
may  be  satisfied  by  a  demonstration  of  im- 
proper design  or  manufacture 

SECTION  5.  REPORTING 

Section  5  amends  section  519  of  the  FFDC 
Act.  which  requires  manufacturers,  distribu- 
tors and  certain  users  of  devices  to  report 
adverse  device  experiences  to  the  FDA  The 
Medical  Device  Amendments  of  1976  added 
section  519(a)  to  require  manufacturers,  im- 
porters and  distributors  to  make  certain  re- 
ports to  the  FDA.  In  1984.  the  agency  issued 
regulations  to  implement  section  519(ai 
which,  among  other  things,  require  manufac- 
turers and  importers  to  report  information 
that  "reasonably  suggests  that  one  of  its 
marketed  devices  may  have  caused  or  con- 
tributed to  serious  Injury  or  death  "  21 
C  FR  803.1(1991).  Although  the  1984  regula- 
tions did  not  cover  distributors,  the  Safe 
Medical  Devices  Act  of  1990  added  section 
519(a)(6)  which  directs  the  FDA  to  issue  regu- 
lations that  require  reporting  by  distribu- 
tors. 

Section  519(b)  covers  user  reporting  and  re- 
quires device  users  (such  as  hospitals)  to  re- 
port to  the  FDA  or  the  device  manufacturer 
information  that  "reasonably  suggests  that 
there  is  a  probability  that  a  device  has 
caused  or  contributed"  to  a  death,  serious 
illness,  or  serious  injury.  In  proposed  regula- 
tions that  the  agency  published  on  November 
26.  1991.  the  agency  proposed  to  use  the  stat- 
utory standard  for  device  users  for  both 
users  and  manufacturers.  56  Fed    Reg   60024 

Section  .5(ai  would  adopt  a  single  standard 
that  would  determine  when  injuries  caused 


by  devices  must  be  reported  to  KD.^  Under 
Section  5<ai.  where  infotmatlon  "rea-sonabiy 
suggests  that  a  marketed  device  may  have 
caused  or  contributed  to  serious  injury  or 
death.  '  the  manufacturer,  importer  or  user 
would  be  required  to  report  to  the  FDA 

Section  5(ai  also  provides  a  new  definition 
of  the  types  of  injuries  or  illnesses  that  must 
be  reported  The  agency's  regulations  require 
reporting  of  "serious  injuries  '  which  are  de- 
fined to  mean  Injuries  that  are  "life  threat- 
ening." that  could  result  "in  permanent  im- 
pairment of  a  body  function  or  permanent 
damage  to  a  body  structure."  or  that  "neces- 
sitate medical  or  surgical  intervention"  to 
prevent  such  impairment  or  damage.  21 
C.F  R  803  1ihHl991)  Section  519(b)(5H6)  in- 
cludes a  similar  definition  for  the  types  of 
injuries  that  must  be  reported  by  medical  de- 
vice users,  although  it  states  that  the  injury 
must  necessitate  "Immediate"  medical  or 
surgical  intervention.  The  regulations  appli- 
cable to  manufacturer  and  Importers  (but 
not  the  statutory  definition  applicable  to 
users)  go  beyond  the  provisions  described 
above  and  require  the  reporting  of  injuries 
that  necessitate  medical  or  surgical  inter- 
vention to  "relieve  unanticipated  temporary 
impairment  of  a  body  function  or  unantici- 
pated temporary  damage  to  a  body  struc- 
ture." 21  C.F  R.  903  lih  1(1991).  In  the  proposed 
revisions  to  its  regulations  regarding  manu- 
facturer reporting,  the  FDA  has  deleted  the 
requirement  for  reporting  of  unanticipated 
temporary  impairment  or  damage.  56  Fed 
Reg  60025.  60033  ( November  26.  1991 ) 

Section  5(a)  adopts  a  single  definition  for 

serious  injury."  This  definition  applies  to 
device  manufacturers,  importers,  distribu- 
tors and  users.  It  requires  reporting  of  an  in- 
jury that  "(A)  [is]  life  threatening.  (B)  re- 
sults in  permanent  impairment  of  a  body 
function  or  permanent  damage  to  a  body 
structure,  or  (Ci  necessitates  medical  or  sur- 
gical intervention  to  preclude  permanent  im- 
pairment of  a  body  function  or  permanent 
damage  to  a  body  structure."  This  definition 
differs  from  the  current  definition  of  "seri- 
ous injury"  that  is  applicable  to  device  users 
since  the  immediacy  requirement  in  Section 
519(b)(5)(B)  has  been  dropped. 

In  addition,  language  directing  the  FDA  to 
require  reporting  of  other  significant  adverse 
experiences  that  it  identifies  in  regulations 
has  ijeen  added  to  both  section  519ia)  (manu- 
facturer, importer  and  distributor  reporting) 
and  section  519(bi  luser  reporting). 

These  amendments  are  not  intended  to 
mandate  that  the  FDA  adopt  the  require- 
ments of  its  current  regulations.  21  C  FR 
803.1,  803.3(hi  (1991 1.  for  manufacturers.  How- 
ever, the  amendments  do  give  the  agency  the 
discretion  to  identify  adverse  device  experi- 
ences that  must  be  reported.  While  this  lan- 
guage IS  not  limited  to  injuries,  examples  of 
injuries  that  might  not  qualify  under  the 
definition  of  "serious  injury"  but  which  the 
agency  could  require  to  tie  reported  are-  con- 
cussions or  fractures  (which  could  be  caused 
by  a  defect  in  a  stretcher,  hospital  bed  or 
platform  for  an  MRI  system),  burns,  tem- 
porary paralysis,  temporary  loss  of  sight, 
temporary  loss  of  hearing,  or  temporary  loss 
of  smell. 

Section  519(bi,  which  is  applicable  to  user 
reporting  uses  the  term  "serious  illness"  in 
addition  to  serious  Injury  to  describe  the 
events  that  must  be  reported.  Although  the 
term  "serious  illness'  is  not  used  in  section 
519(a).  the  agency's  proposed  regulations  is- 
sued on  November  26.  1991.  would  require 
manufacturers  to  report  serious  illnesses  in 
addition  to  serious  Injuries.  While  the  term 
"Injury"    probably   covers  any   Illness   that 


could  be  caused  by  a  device,  the  bill  is  not  in 
any  way  serious  illnesses  by  manufacturer? 
of  devices 

SECTION  6,  TECHNICALS 

Section  6  makes  a  number  of  changes  lo 
correct  a  number  of  technical  errors  in  cur- 
rent law.  The  changes  are  as  follows, 

la)  In  the  definition  of  device  in  section 
201,  "any  of  its  principal"  is  stricken  and 
"its  primary"  is  substituted  to  make  the 
section  read  consistently.  No  substantive 
change  is  Intended. 

ibi  References  throughout  the  FFDC  Act  to 
Department  of  Health.  Kducation  and  Wel- 
fare are  changed  to  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  the  term  "Commis- 
sioner" IS  defined  as  the  "Commissioner  of 
P'ood  and  Drugs." 

<c)  Certain  incorrect  references  in  section 
304(di(l)are  corrected. 

id)  In  section  503(g)(3),  the  word  "clear- 
ance" is  substituted  for  "approval"  so  that 
the  definition  of  "market  clearance"  in  sec- 
tion 503(gn4iiB)  applies. 

lei  In  section  513ifi(3).  incorrect  designa- 
tions of  three  subparagraphs  are  corrected 
and  the  word  "section  "  is  added  before 
"510(k)." 

(f)  An  incorrect  citation  in  section 
517iai(10)  is  corrected. 

(g)  Several  incorrect  citations  in  the  Safe 
Medical  Devices  Act  of  1990  are  corrected 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
strongly  support  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Wax- 
MANj.  This  bill  solves  a  medical  prob- 
lem that  has  arisen  with  regard  to  the 
implementation  of  the  Safe  Medical 
Devices  Act  of  1990  and  is  supported  by 
all  interested  parties, 

Mr  WAXMAN,  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further  to  me? 

Mr,  BLILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  WAXMAN  Madam  Speaker.  I  in- 
dicate to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
that  he  and  I  have  agreed  to  a  state- 
ment of  explanation  as  to  the  legisla- 
tive intent  of  S.  2783. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  that. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  I'equest  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S  2783 

Hf  It  f'lacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
Tfscntatives  ot  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Ci'ngrrss  aasemhled . 
SECnO.N  1.  SHORT  TITU:  AM)  REFERENCE. 

lai  Short  Titlk,  -Thi.s  .A*  t  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Medical  Device  Amendments  of  1992". 

'bi  Refekenck.  -Whenever  in  this  Act  an 
amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
an  amendment  to,  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or 
ijther  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act. 

SEC.  2.  EFFECXrVE  DATE  AM)  REGL'l-ATIONS  TO 
I.MPLEME.NT  DEVICE  TRACKING. 

ia>  A.MENDMENT,  — Section  3  of  the  Safe 
Medical  Devices  Act  of  1990  i21  U  S.C  360i 
note)  IS  amended  - 

il)  is  subsection  it)i(3i.  by  striking  out 
"upon  the  effective  date"   and   inserting  in 


Iieu  thereof  "upon  the  expiraf.on  of  9 
months  after  the  issuance"; 

(2i  in  subsection  icii2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  519ie;'  the  first 
place  It  occurs:  and 

iB)  by  striking  out  "and  519iei  of  such  Act 
are"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of  such 
Act  is":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  fsubsection  (o 
the  following: 

"(3)  Not  later  than  November  28.  1992.  the 
Secretary  shall  issue  final  regulations  :o  im- 
plement section  519(e)  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  If  the  Secretary 
does  not  promulgate  such  final  regulations 
by  November  28.  1992.  the  Congress  finds  that 
there  is  good  cause  for  the  proposed  regula- 
tions to  be  considered  as  the  final  regula- 
tions without  resp)onse  to  comment  because 
the  implementation  of  section  519(ei  of  such 
Act  is  essential  to  protect  the  health  of  pa- 
tients who  use  devices.  In  such  event,  the 
proposed  regulations  issued  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  become  the  issued  final  regulations 
on  November  29.  1992  There  shall  be  prompt- 
ly published  in  the  Federal  Register  notice  of 
the  new  status  of  the  proposed  regulations.". 

(b)  Ekkective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  la)  shall  take  effect  as  of 
May  27.  1992  and  any  rule  to  implement  sec- 
tion 519tei  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  proposed  under  section  3(ci(2i 
of  the  Safe  Medical  Devices  Act  of  1990  shall 
revert  to  its  proposed  status  as  of  such  date. 
SEC.  3.  POSTMARKET  SURNTIl-LANCE. 

ai  Prohibited  .^ct,— 

(II  In  GENERAL,  — Section  SOliqi-I)  (21  U,S,C, 
331(qi(l  I)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  iBi "  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "(Bi";  and 

(Bi  by  inserting  before  the  period  a  comma 
and  "or  iC)  comply  with  a  requirement  under 
section  522". 

(2i  MISBRANDED  DEVICES.— Section  502(t)  (21 
U.S.C.  352(t)i  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  i2)"  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "(2i":  and 

iB)  by  inserting  before  the  period  a  comma 
and  "or  (3i  to  comply  with  a  requirement 
under  section  522". 

(b)  Approval.— Section  522(b)  (21  U.S.C. 
3601(b)i  is  amended  — 

(II  by  striking  out  "lai"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "laKl )"; 

i2)  by  inserting  a  comma  after  "com- 
merce"; and 

(3)  by  adding  after  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  "Each  manufacturer  required  to 
conduct  a  surveillance  of  a  device  under  sub- 
section (a)i2i  shall,  within  30  days  after  re- 
ceiving notice  that  the  manufacturer  is  re- 
quired to  conduct  such  surveillance,  submit, 
for  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  a  protocol 
for  the  required  surveillance", 
SEC.  4.  REPAIR,  REPLACE.MENT,  OR  REFUND. 

Section         518ib)(i  nAmi  i         i21         U,S,C 
360hib)(l)(A)(li))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  each  place  it  occurs  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "or". 
SEC.  5.  REPORTING, 

ia.>  AMENDMENTS.— Section  519  (21  U.S.C. 
360i  I  i.-i  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  d)  through 
(6i  of  subsection  (a)  as  paragraphs  (4) 
through  (9i.  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
before  paragraph  i4i  fas  so  redesignated)  the 
following: 

"(1)  shall  require  a  device  manufacturer  or 
importer  to  report  to  the  Secretary  when- 
ever the  manufacturer  or  importer  receives 
or  otherwise  becomes  aware  of  information 
that  reasonably  suggests  that  one  of  its  mar- 
keted devices— 

"(A)  may  have  caused  or  contributed  to  a 
death  or  serious  injury,  or 


";Bi  has  malfunctioned  and  that  such  de- 
vice or  a  simalar  device  marketed  by  the 
m.anufacturer  or  importer  would  be  likely  to 
cause  or  contribute  to  a  death  or  serious  in- 
jury if  the  malfunction  were  to  recur: 

"(2/  shall  define  the  termj  'serious  injury' 
to  mean  an  injury  that— 

"I  A  I  IS  life  threatening. 

"(Bi  results  in  permanent  impairment  of  a 
body  function  or  permanent  damage  to  & 
body  structure,  or 

"(C)  necessitates  medical  or  surgical  inter- 
vention to  preclude  perm.anent  impairment 
of  a  body  function  or  permanent  damage  to 
a  body  structure: 

"1 3 1  shall  require  reporting  of  other  signifi- 
cant adverse  device  experiences  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to  be 
reported;":  and 

(2 1  m  subsection  ib) — 

(A  I  in  paragraph  il  i.  by  striking  out  '"there 
is  a  probability  that  a  device  has"  each  place 
It  occurs  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  de- 
vice has  or  may  have"; 

iBi  m  paragraph  il  hB*— 

(il  by  striking  out  "aware  of  information" 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "aware  of— 

"(i)  information  ';  and 

(ill  by  striking  out  "facility,  the  facility" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof;  "facility,  or 

"(ii!  other  significant  adverse  device  expe- 
riences as  determined  by  the  Secretary  by 
regulation  to  be  necessary  to  be  reported, 
the  facility"; 

and 

(Ci  in  paragraph  (5)(B)(iil),  by  striking  out 
"immediate". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  lai  shall  take  effect— 

(1)1  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactm.ent 
of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  on  the  effective  date  of  regulations  of 
the    Secretary    to    implement   such   amend- 
ments, 
whichever  occurs  first. 

SEC.  6,  TECHNICALS. 

(ai  SECTION  201.  — Section  201  (21  U.S.C  321 1 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (h),  by  striking  out  "any 
of  its  principal"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
"its  prim.ary":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following; 
"(ffi  The  term    Commissioner'  means  the 

Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs.". 

(bl  REFERENCE.— 

Il)  Subsections  (ci  and  (d)  of  sections  201, 
subsections  la).  (d),  (h),  (i),  (1),  imi,  and  lo)  of 
section  408.  subsections  (ai  and  (bi  of  536.  sec- 
tion 70ub;,  and  subsections  (ai  and  ibi  of  801 
(21  U.S.C.  321  (c  and  (d(.  346a  (a),  id),  (h).  (n. 
(1).  (mi.  and  loi,  360mm  lai  and  ib).  371(b).  and 
381  la)  and  ibn  and  section  351ici  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  i42  U.S.C.  262icri  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Health  and 
Human  Services" 

i2i  Section  201iy).  section  506iai.  section 
507(a),  section  702iC).  section  702A.  and  sec- 
tion 706ib)i5i(C)ii)  (21  U.S.C.  321(y),  356(a). 
357iai.  372(c).  372a.  and  376(bi(5)(C>ii  n  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears. 

ici  SECTION  304.— Section  304(d)(1)  (21  U.S.C. 
334id)(l ))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "801(d)"  each  place  it 
occurs  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "SOliei": 
and 

(2i  by  striking  out  "clauses"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs'  . 

id  I  Section  503.— Section  503(gu3i  (2:  U.S  C 
353igu3ii  IS  amended  by  striking  out  "ap- 
proval" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "clear- 
ance" 
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(6)  Section  513.— Section  513(fi(3(  (21  U.S.C. 
360c(f)(3))  l8  amended  by  redesitfnatlnK 
clauses  (1),  (ii),  and  nth  as  subparagraphs 
(A).  (B»,  and  (C).  respectively,  and  by  stnk- 
ln»f  out  'the  .SiOdJi"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  section  510(k)" 

(f)  Section  517 -Section  SlTiaidOi  (21 
U.S.C.  360(f(ai(10H  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"520(ci(4»(B)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
••520(hi(4KB)"' 

(tf)  Safk  Mkdical  Devices  Act  uk  1990.— 
Section  18(bi  of  the  Safe  Medical  Devices  Act 
of  1990  is  amended  - 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(bK^KB)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  -(bi  '; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  'tar' 
and  inserting  In  heu  thereof  "i4i".  and 

(3)  In  paragraph  i2),  by  striking  out  '(*>" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ■tSi". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
consider  was  Idid  on  th>-  table. 


re- 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  1306. 

AnAMH.^   KE()RGANIZATK)N  ACT 

Mr  W.WMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  rule  XXVIII  and  House  Reso- 
lution 467.  I  call  up  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1306)  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  cer- 
tain pro^jrams,  to  restructure  the  Alco- 
hol. Driit.:  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
hill 

The  SI'K.\KKfi  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  467.  the  con- 
ference leport  is  considered  as  havJnjj 
been  read. 

(F'or  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  pi-occedinfrs  of  the  House  of 
Mav  M.  1W2.  lit  pa^'e  11320.> 

Mr  BILIRAKtS.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
am  oppnsefl  to  this  let^islation.  1  uiiiiei- 
stand  that  neither  of  these  two  (gentle- 
men are,  and,  under  rule  XXVIII,  I  am 
requestinjs'  that  1  bo  permitted  to  con- 
trol one-third  of  the  time  on  (general 
debate. 

The  Sl'KAKKK  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
(gentleman  from  Vir^'inia  (Mr.  BliI-KY) 
opposed  to  the  conference  ivport? 

Mr.  BLILEY.  No.  Madam  Speaker, 
the  t^entleman  from  Virijinia  is  not  op- 
posed to  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (.Mr  BlI.IH.\KI.s]  is 
entitled  to  one-thii'd  of  the  time,  so  the 
time  Will  be  divided,  as  follows. 

The  k'entleman  from  California  (Mr 
VV.\.v.M.\.Nl  will  be  recok'nized  for  20  min- 
utes, the  k'entleman  from  Vir^'inia  [Mr. 
Blii.KY)  will  be  reco^^nized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr  BiLiKAKisJ  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes 

The  Chair  lecngnizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr   Waxm.^.n] 

C.K.SKUAl.  I.KA\  K 

Mr.  WAXMAN  Madam  Sp<'aker,  1  iusk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Membeis 
ma.v  have  5  legislative  da.vs  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  on  S.  i:U)6. 


The  SP'EAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California'* 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  VV.'WM.AN  Madam  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  House  conferees.  I  am 
pleased  to  present  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  1306,  the  ADAM  HA  Reorga- 
nization Act.  Passage  of  this  landmark 
legislation  represents  an  important 
continuation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's leadership  in  the  fields  of  ad- 
dictive and  mental  disorders. 

First  and  forem(jst.  the  legislation 
provides  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental 
Health  Administration  Under  the  leg- 
islation the  three  .AD.^MHA  National 
Reseai'ch  Institutes  for  Alcohol  Abuse, 
Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  will  be 
transferred  to  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  All  service  related  activities 
of  the  institutes,  including  clinical 
training  ,ind  program  evaluation  ac- 
tivities, are  transfeiTed  to  the  new 
Substance  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
Services  Administration.  Under  the 
proposal,  three  new  Centers-  the  Cen- 
ter for  Mental  Health  Services.  Center 
for  Substance  Abuse  Prevention,  and 
Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Treatment 
Improvement  will  be  established  to 
administer  the  Federal  Government's 
substance  abuse  prevention,  treatment, 
and  mental  health  services  programs. 

The  legislation  also  provides  for  the 
first  comprehensive  reform  of  the  Fed- 
eral Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental 
Health  Services  Block  Grant.  The  con- 
ference agreement  reflects  the  original 
House  proposal  to  establish  two  dis- 
crete block  grants  one  for  mental 
health  services  and  one  for  substance 
abuse  services.  In  addition,  the  funding 
formula  for  allotting  block  grant  funds 
between  the  States  is  revised  to  more 
accurately  target  funds  to  tho.se  popu- 
lations most  in  need.  Under  the  agree- 
ment, the  I'elative  population  at  risk 
will  be  taken  into  account  as  well  as 
the  State's  fiscal  capacity  and  cost  of 
providing  services. 

In  addition  to  extending  expiring  pro- 
grams, the  legislation  establishes  sev- 
eral new  initiatives 

In  the  mental  health  area  a  new  cat- 
egorical program  is  authorized  to  de- 
velop systems  of  care  to  assist  severely 
disturbed  children  and  adolescents.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  MiL- 
LKRj  deserves  special  recognition  for 
his  leadership— and  that  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Children.  Youth  and 
Families,  in  promoting  this  initiative. 
Combined  with  related  incentives  in 
the  Mental  Health  Services  Block 
Grant,  the  legislation  will  help  put  the 
needs  of  children,  a  particularly  vul- 
nerable population,  back  on  the  na- 
tional mental  health  agenda 

In  the  subst.an(e  abuse  area  1  want  to 
highlight  three  impoitant  initiatives. 
The  conference  agreement  provides  for 
esUiblishment  of  new  categorical  pro- 
grams to  establish  treatment  programs 


for  expectant  mothers,  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  trauma  centers 
impacted  by  drug-related  violence,  and 
finally  to  establish  a  first  rate,  na- 
tional treatment  dei7ionstration  pro- 
gram in  the  National  Capital  .\rea.  The 
agreement  represents  the  culmination 
of  thi-ee  years  of  work  by  many  Mem- 
bers and  I'd  like  to  recognize  several 
for  their  contributions. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DuRBiN]  was  of  great  assistance  in  ad- 
vocating establishment  of  residential 
treatment  programs  to  help  reduce  the 
numbers  of  infants  born  exposed  to 
drugs.  The  agreement  responds  force- 
fully to  the  continuing  problem  of 
women  being  denied  access  to  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse  treatment  programs  be- 
cause they  are  pregnant.  Under  the  leg- 
islation, new  residential  treatment 
progi-ams  will  be  established  that  can 
provide  the  child  care  and  prenatal 
services  that  these  women  seeking 
drug  treatment  need.  In  addition,  the 
legislation  prohibits  the  denial  of 
treatment  services  to  women  because 
of  their  pregnancy  and  makes  States 
responsible— as  a  condition  of  receiving 
block  grant  funds— for  assuring  the 
availability  of  appropriate  care. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Coleman]  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  LowiiKY]  were  tireless 
advocates  for  including  trauma  care 
centers  as  full  partners  in  the  fight 
against  illicit  drugs.  The  legislation 
authorizes  a  new  program  of  grants  to 
assist  financially  troubled  trauma  cen- 
ters, particularly  those  serving  large 
undocumented  populations. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Synak)  was  instrumental  in  fashioning 
provisions  of  the  conference  agreement 
assuring  that  States  enforce— as  a  con- 
dition of  receiving  Federal  substance 
abuse  block  grant  funds  -  minimum  age 
of  sale  laws  for  tobacc:o  products.  The 
legislation  also  requires  that  federally 
funded  drug  pi-evention  programs  in- 
clude strategies  that  will  discourage 
the  use  of  tobacco  products  by  youth. 
The  legislation  recognizes  the  impor- 
t-anl  relationship  between  early  to- 
bacco use  by  mint)rs  and  the  use  of  il- 
licit drugs  su(  h  as  marijuana. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
M(iKAN],  first  as  mayor  of  Alexandria, 
and  now  as  a  colleague,  provided  elo- 
quent testimony  of  the  need  to  channel 
new  drug  treatment  resources  into  the 
National  Capital  Area  to  make  it  an 
example  of  quality  for  the  Nation. 
Under  the  agreement,  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  will  al- 
locate $'2f)  million  over  3  years  to  better 
organize  and  improve  the  availability 
of  drug  treatment  in  Wiushington  and 
the  surrounding  jurisdK  tions  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia 

Piissage  of  the  legislation  is  also  nec- 
essary to  implement  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  National  Drug 
Control  Strategy.  The  legislation: 
First,     establishes    a    new     substance 


abuse  treatment  capacity  expansion 
program;  and  second,  provides  greater 
State  accountability  for  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral substance  abuse  block  grant  funds 
through  the  preparation  of  State  sub- 
stance abuse  prevention  and  treatment 
plans 

Finally,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  importance  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  fight  against  AIDS.  It  has 
become  increasingly  clear  that  AIDS 
and  substance  abuse  are  public  health 
threats  that  are  integrally  linked.  The 
conference  agreement  recognizes  this 
reality.  New  provisions  are  provided  to 
require  the  provision  of  interim  treat- 
ment services — including  interim 
methadone  at  the  option  of  the  State 
and  only  if  the^State  health  officer  cer- 
tified that  such  treatment  would  not 
reduce  the  availability  of  comprehen- 
sive treatment  services-  to  all  intra- 
venous drug  abusers  seeking  assistance 
and  to  begin,  on  a  limited  basis,  the 
provision  of  intervention  services  to  IV 
drug  users  infected  with  HIV.  In  view 
of  the  skyrocketing  rates  of  HIV 
among  many  drug  using  populations,  it 
is  essential  that  HIV  risk  reduction 
methods  be  incorporated  into  all  drug 
treatment  programs. 

.Madam  Speaker,  I  urge  support  for 
the  conference  agreement. 
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Mr.  BLILEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Madam  Speaker,  despite  significant 
strides  that  have  been  made  in  the  re- 
duction of  illicit  drug  abuse,  many 
problems  associated  with  substance 
abuse  still  remain.  Among  the  prob- 
lems that  continue  to  plague  the  coun- 
try: 

Each  year  an  estimated  375.000  babies 
are  born  exposed  to  cocaine  and  othei- 
drugs; 

Fetal  alcohol  syndrome  [FAS]  affects 
as  many  as  1  to  3  infants  per  1,000  live 
births; 

Nearly  50  percent  of  Federal  prison 
inmates  and  75  percent  of  .State  prison 
inmates  have  used  drugs.  In  major 
Cities,  as  many  as  80  percent  of  those 
surveyed  who  were  aiTested  for  serious 
crimes  tested  positive  for  drug  use;  and 

IV'  drug  use  now  accounts  for  almost 
a  third  of  the  people  infected  with 
AIDS  and  is  the  primary  cause  of 
transmission  of  AIDS  to  newborns 
Over  half  of  the  heterosexuals  infected 
with  HIV  have  contracted  the  virus 
through  sex  with  an  IV  drug  user. 

These  few  statistics  demonstrate  the 
need  for  an  effective  program  of  sub- 
stance abuse  ti'eatment.  In  light  of 
this,  I  am  pleased  that  a  compromise 
could  be  reached  on  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Administration 

[ADAMHA]. 

One  of  the  major  objections  that  the 
minority  has  had  with  the  House  bill  is 
that  it  placed  a  number  of  onerous  set- 
asides,  earmarks,  and  taps  on  the  block 


grant  to  fund  new  categorical  pro- 
grams. This  shifting  of  moneys  from 
f'e  block  grant  to  set-asides  and  cat- 
egorical grant  programs  significantly 
reduces  the  flexibility  of  States  to  ad- 
dress the  critical  needs  of  their  popu- 
lations. 

To  increase  State  flexibility  in  ad- 
ministering the  block  grant,  the  con- 
ference agreement  has  eliminated  the 
set-aside  for  drug  abusers  and  narrowed 
the  existing  set-aside  for  women.  In  ad- 
dition, the  taps  on  substance  abuse  and 
mental  block  grants  have  been  elimi- 
nated or  considerably  narrowed. 

Also.  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  this 
conference  report  meets  the  adminis- 
tration's goal  to  reorganize  the  agen- 
cies of  ADAMHA.  This  legislation 
transfers  the  three  research  Institutes 
to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
[NIH].  The  remaining  agencies  are  re- 
constituted as  the  Substance  Abuse 
and  Mental  Health  Services  Adminis- 
tration, with  the  responsibility  for 
Federal  treatment  and  prevention  pro- 
gi'ams.  Also,  a  new  Center  for  Mental 
Health  Services  has  been  created. 

Madam  .Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  en- 
gage in  a  colloquy  with  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Waxm.an]. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  am  concerned  that 
one  of  the  block  grant  enforcement 
provisions  in  the  conference  report 
would  give  complainants  a  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  noncompliance  hearings 
that  IS  broader  than  the  right  they  cur- 
rently enjoy.  Under  current  law.  com- 
plainants may  present  evidence  at  a 
hearing,  but  ma.v  not  pai'ticipate  as 
parties.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  con- 
ferees intended  to  give  complainants 
the  right  to  participate  as  parties,  but 
the  conference  report  provisions  are 
somewhat  ambiguous  and  might  be 
misconstrued  to  expand  the  participa- 
tion rights  of  non-Federal  entities. 
Will  the  chairman  confii'm  that  we  did 
not  intend  to  expand  such  lights'^ 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  BLILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Am  I,  therefore,  correct 
that  if  the  conference  report  is  enacted 
into  law,  non-Federal  entities  should 
not  be  permitted  to  participate  as  par- 
ties in  noncompliance  hearings'.' 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman's statement. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  might 
consume. 

.Madam  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  pref- 
ace my  remarks  with  two  assurances: 
First,  the  conference  report  on  S.  1306 
does  indeed  implement  many  needed 
accountability  measures,  safeguards, 
and  new  initiatives  vital  to  the  field  of 
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alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and  mental  health 
services  across  this  country. 

Second,  while  my  own  State  of  Flor- 
ida, as  well  as  Texas,  .\rizona,  Colo- 
rado, Virginia,  Maryland.  Delaware. 
Nevada,  and  California,  stand  to  lose 
substantial  funds  as  a  result  of  the  pro- 
posed funding  allocation  formula,  it  is 
not  my  intent  to  propose  changes  to 
the  formula  itself.  While  many  compo- 
nents of  the  proposed  formula  are  of 
questionable  merit  and  even  are  con- 
troversial. I  recognize  that  the  formula 
is  a  result  of  prolonged  and  tireless  bi- 
partisan efforts.  I  stand  ready  to  'iup- 
port  the  formula. 

Having  laid  out  those  assurances,  let 
me  now  bring  to  your  attention  some 
concerns.  While  the  first  concern  re- 
lates only  to  the  States  that  stand  to 
lose  funds,  the  remaining  concerns  imi- 
pact  every  State  m  this  country. 

Due  to  these  concerns,  I  will  oppose 
the  bill  and  will  be  supporting  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  the  conference  report 
at  the  end  of  general  debate. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  nine  States  that 
I  just  mentioned,  and  I  will  rei>eat 
them.  Texas.  Arizona,  Colorado,  Vir- 
ginia. Maryland.  Delaware.  Nevada. 
California,  and  Florida,  stand  to  collec- 
tively lose  $36,226,806  by  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Three-quarters  of  these  funds. 
.Madam  Speaker,  have  already  been  al- 
located to  these  States,  and  m  some 
cases  spent  or  planned  for  by  the  re- 
spective State  legislatures.  To  require 
these  States  to  revert  these  funds,  to 
refund  these  funds,  if  you  will,  at  this 
stage  of  the  Federal  fiscal  yea.T.  is  not 
only  unprecedented,  but  would  cause 
irreparable  harm.  Florida  alone  will 
lose  $16.5  million  as  a  result  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Madam  .Speaker,  let  me  take  a  few 
minutes  to  describe  how  these  reduc- 
tions will  affect  the  State  of  Florida. 

First,  there  would  be  a  $12.5  million 
reduction  for  substance  abuse  services. 
Reductions  would  be  seen  in  residential 
services,  which  include  detox,  short- 
and  long-term,  residential  facilities  and 
halfway  houses.  Outpatient  services, 
which  include  counseling,  testing, 
methadone  treatment,  aftercare,  case 
management,  and  day  treatment  serv- 
ices would  also  be  drastically  cut. 

The  improvement  to  the  entire 
health  picture,  the  entire  drug  picture, 
substance  abuse  picture  that  this  legis- 
lation IS  intended  to  help,  would  in  fact 
be  hurt. 

Currently,  the.'-e  are  over  3.000  clients 
on  waiting  lists  statewide  for  residen- 
tial and  outpatient  services  at  this 
time.  As  a  result  of  these  reductions, 
statewide  waiting  lists  will  increase  by 
over  100  percent.  Is  that  what  we  want 
to  accomplish  here  m  this  Congress"^  I 
think  not. 

Florida  would  also  lose  the  Florida 
.'Vddiction  T.'-eatment  Center,  the  only 
statewide  facility  exclusively  for  sub- 
stance   abusers    with    mental     health 
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problems.  This  loss  will  result   in  450 
ilients  not  receivinK'  services 

In  aiiult  mental  health  services,  the 
State  of  Florida  will  see  a  $4  million 
reduction  Most  adult  mental  health 
initiatives  will  he  set  back. 

By  reducing:  th>'  ihiliiy  of  commu- 
nities to  serve  pouple  with  serious  men- 
tal illness,  increased  utilization  can  be 
expected  in  mental  health  institutions 
and  crisis  stabilization  units,  all  of 
which  are  already  overcapacity. 

.Madam  Speaker,  several  of  my  col- 
lea^rucs  will  address  concerns  with  Fed- 
eral funding  for  clean-needle  programs 
and  also  adilress  the  provision  allowing 
the  Health  and  Human  Services  Sec- 
rt't.iry  to  issue  resrulations  permitting 
methadone  maintenance  treatment 
proicrams  and.  therefore.  I  will  not  go 
into  any  e.xtension  of  those. 

My  colleagues,  I  say  to  you  through 
the  Speaker,  you  owe  it  to  yourselves 
and  the  constituents  of  your  respective 
States  to  consider  how  this  legislation 
might  adversely  affect  your  State 
through  loss  of  dollars  and  through 
other  mandatory  provisions,  and  then 
demand  an  improved  version. 

By  opposing  the  bill  and  supporting 
the  motion  to  recommit,  my  colleagues 
can  prevent  bad  public  health  policy 
and  legislative  procedure  from  becom- 
ing law.  The  result  of  investing  a  mini- 
mal amount  of  additional  time  and  ef- 
fort In  conference  over  the  next  week 
or  over  the  next  few  days  will  be  a 
sound  ADAMHA  Reorganization  Act. 
which  implements  responsible  public 
health  and  drug  abuse  policy  of  which 
we  can  all  he  proud. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume  on  the  issue  of  the  formula  for 
allocation  for  mental  health  and  sub- 
stance abuse  funds. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  formula  I  think 
is  fair  and  equitable.  It  was  developed 
in  close  consultation  with  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  It  targets  funds  to 
States  based  upon  the  relative  need  of 
the  State.  The  mental  health  formula 
allocates  funds  based  on  each  State's 
population  at  risk  for  mental  illness, 
the  State's  fiscal  capacity,  and  the 
State's  relative  cost  of  providing  serv- 
ices. 

D  1620 

The  substance  abuse  formula  takes 
into  account  both  the  fiscal  capacity  of 
the  State,  the  relative  cost  of  provid- 
ing services,  and  the  population  at 
risk,  particularly  the  population  of 
urban  youth.  Current  law  formula  is 
Hawed.  Mental  health  funds  were  allo- 
cated by  the  same  formula  that  applied 
for  substance  abuse.  The  populations  at 
risk  are  very  different. 

fniicr  luirent  law.  the  formula 
phut'd  crtMi  emphasis  upon  the  rel- 
ative uiban  population  of  a  State. 
Urban  population  is  a  reasonable  meas- 


ure of  the  need  lor  substance  abuse 
services  but  not  mental  health  serv- 
ices. 

In  1991.  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  notified  each  State 
that  its  allotment  for  fiscal  year  1992 
would  likely  change.  States  were  noti- 
fied at  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  DiNGELL].  Senator 
Kennedy,  and  myself.  It  was  made 
clear  to  each  State  that  the  allocation 
formula  was  likely  to  change  and.  too. 
the  change  would  be  effective  in  fiscal 
year  1992. 

States  were  encouraged  to  budget  ac- 
cordingly. All  States  were  given  pro- 
tection. 

In  addition  to  providing  States  with 
early  notification  of  change,  the  con- 
ference agreement  includes  provisions 
that  protect  for  3  years  any  State  allo- 
cation from  falling  below  the  fiscal 
year  1991  level.  All  States  are  protected 
uniformly.  Not  every  State  is  happy 
with  the  allocations,  with  the  outcome. 
Some  States,  such  as  Florida  or  Texas, 
actually  prefer  current  law.  It  is  under- 
standable. Current  law  provided  larger 
net  increases  relative  to  fiscal  year 
1991  than  the  conference  agreement. 

No  States,  however,  will  actually  ex- 
perience a  loss  of  funding.  Every  State 
was  aware  that  a  formula  change  was 
likely  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

If  we  go  back  into  the  conference,  as 
some  would  have  us  do,  to  try  to  do 
.something  more  for  Florida  and  Te.xas, 
as  they  would  like,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  do  less  for  States  that  have 
done  well,  such  as  Indiana,  New  York, 
Ohio.  Michigan.  Washington.  Ten- 
nessee, South  Carolina,  Rhode  Island. 
Massachusetts.  Maine.  Louisiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Alabama,  and  Arkansas,  just  to 
name  a  few.  My  own  State  of  California 
could  argue  that  they  should  get  more 
money,  and  I  would  love  to  get  more 
money  for  the  State  of  California.  But 
we  have  got  to  get  a  formula  that  ev- 
eryone can  agree  upon  and  get  this  bill 
moving.  We  have  been  deadlocked  on 
this  legislation  for  some  years  over 
this  fight. 

I  want  to  point  out  again,  a  reminder 
to  every  Member,  when  the  conference 
report  came  to  the  conferees,  every  sin- 
gle member  of  the  conference  signed  it 
and  every  single  member  of  that  con- 
ference is  supporting  it.  And  that  is  on 
a  bipartisan  basis. 

There  are  Members  going  to  be  un- 
happy with  various  aspects  of  this  con- 
ference agreement.  Some  States,  like 
P'lorida,  are  unhapp.y.  Some  are  going 
to  be  unhappy  about  other  provisions. 
We  did  the  very  best  we  could. 

I  would  urge  that  we  support  this 
conference  agreement,  put  this  issue 
behind  us  in  a  way  that  I  think  re- 
solves these  outstanding  questions  in  a 
fair  and  equitable  manner. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  HLILEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  MoREI.LA]. 


Mrs.  MORELLA.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  .S  1306.  legislation  to 
reauthorize  Federal  .substance  abuse 
and  mental  health  programs 

This  legislation  will  provide  the  au- 
thority for  a  number  of  critical  sub- 
stance abuse  prevention  and  treatment 
programs.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  the  conferees  retained  language 
providing  for  residential  substance 
abuse  treatment  for  pregnant  women. 
This  provision  embodied  legislation  in- 
troduced by  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league. Congressman  Dtrbin;  I  am  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

Our  failure  to  provide  residential 
treatment  for  pregnant  women  has  had 
a  tragic  impact  on  our  Nation.  An  esti- 
mated 375,000  drug-affected  babies  are 
born  every  year,  many  with  serious 
medical  problems  The  cost  of  provid- 
ing medical  treatment  and  foster  care 
for  these  children  is  far  greater  than 
the  cost  of  residential  substance  abuse 
treatment  for  pregnant  women.  Hos- 
pital care  for  drug-affected  newborns 
alone  totaled  $121  million  in  Maryland 
in  1989.  The  cost  of  providing  hospital 
and  foster  care  services  through  age  5 
for  the  9.000  cocaine-exposed  children 
in  only  8  major  cities  in  1989  totaled 
$500  million.  This  cost  does  not  include 
special  education  programs  and  serv- 
ices needed  after  the  age  of  5. 

And  yet,  two-thirds  of  the  hospitals 
surveyed  in  1989  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Children,  "ifouth.  and  Families 
reported  that  they  had  no  place  to 
refer  pregnant  addicts  for  treatment. 
This  bill  authorizes  grants  for  residen- 
tial treatment,  providing  these  women 
with  the  services  needed  to  regain  con- 
trol over  their  lives,  and  preventing 
damage  to  their  children.  Society  will 
benefit  from  the  contributions  of  these 
women  and  their  children,  and  we  will 
avoid  the  enormous  costs  of  caring  for 
addicted  infants. 

I  also  commend  the  conferees  for  se- 
lecting the  Washington.  DC.  metropoli- 
tan area  for  a  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment demonstration  program.  Local 
governments  will  provide  comprehen- 
sive substance  abuse  treatment  serv- 
ices to  thousands  of  area  substance 
abusers,  and  will  allow  the  Capital  area 
to  serve  as  a  national  model  for  treat- 
ment service  delivery.  This  is  particu- 
larly important  in  view  of  the  recent 
revelation  that  the  Washington  area 
has  the  highest  rate  of  new  HIV  infec- 
tion in  the  country— and  the  disease  is 
now  spreading  most  quickly  among  in- 
travenous drug  users. 

The  Metropolitan  Washington  Coun- 
cil of  Governments  reports  that  more 
than  128.000  individuals  over  the  age  of 
12  need  drug  or  alcohol  treatment; 
however,  public  resources  are  available 
to  treat  only  40.000  individuals.  In  addi- 
tion, clients  seeking  treatment  must 
wait  from  4  to  24  weeks  to  enter  avail- 
able services.  Increased  Federal  fund- 
ing in  combination  with  State,  local, 
and  regional  effort.*^  is  netes.sary  if  we 


are  to  provide  critical  and  cost-effec- 
tive trejitment  servlte.-^. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  commend  Chair- 
man W.^XM.^N  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  their  efforts,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  legislation. 

.Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  .Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mmne.sota  [Mr.  R.-\m>t.M)]. 

Mr.  RAMSTAD.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  1306. 

Last  week.  148  Members  voted 
against  passing  this  conference  report 
nn  the  Suspension  Calendar.  Much  of 
thi.s  opposition  was  ilue  to  the  fact  that 
this  reorganization  hill  does  not  in- 
..  lude  the  current  pi-ohihition  on  the 
u.-e  of  Federal  funds  for  needle  ex- 
change programs. 

As  a  result,  States  would  be  allowed, 
for  the  first  time,  to  use  Federal  tax 
dollars  for  the  distribution  of  needles 
to  intravenous  drug  users.  This  would 
be  a  disastrous  move  and  a  virtual  sur- 
render of  the  fight  against  drug  abuse. 

I  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  an 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  dated 
February  29.  1992.  about  a  failed  needle 
exchange  experiment  in  Zurich.  Swit- 
zerland, known  as  Platzspitz. 

Under  this  program,  heroin  addicts 
could  gather  together  in  a  park,  far 
from  residential  neighborhoods,  where 
they  were  provided  clean  needles  and 
medical  care.  The  purpose  of  the  park 
was  twofold:  To  slow  the  spread  of 
.MDS  among  intravenous  drug  users 
and  to  separate  potentially  dangerous 
abusers  from  the  rest  of  society. 

The  experiment  was.  in  the  words  of 
the  Post,  a  disaster.  In  addition  to  the 
increased  number  of  violent  crimes  and 
medical  emergencies— including  81 
drug-related  deaths  in  1  year  alone — 
park  users  claimed  that  the  absence  of 
legal  prohibitions  against  drugs  at- 
tracted many  youngsters  to  the  park. 

Fortunately,  cit.v  officials  came  to 
their  senses  and  closed  the  park  in  Feb- 
ruary. But  not  until  after  too  many 
people  had  died  from  drug  overdoses,  or 
had  been  victims  of  drug-related  crime. 
01'  had  become  addicted  to  drugs  after 
visiting  the  park. 

The  lesson  from  Platzspitz  is  simple: 
The  only  way  to  keep  people  who  use 
intravenous  drugs  from  killing  them- 
selves is  to  get  them  into  real,  zero  tol- 
erance treatment  programs  and  off 
drugs  for  good. 

That  is  what  .■VD.^MHA  is  supposed  to 
be  about:  Programs  to  help  people  re- 
ceive the  treatment  they  need  for  sub- 
stance abuse  problems.  That's  wh.y 
.■\D.-\MH.\  does  and  should  continue 
funding  projects  like  the  consolidated 
chemical  dependency  treatment  fund 
in  .Minnesota,  which  pools  together 
Federal.  State,  and  local  assistance  for 
cost-efficient  treatment  services. 

But  legitimate  programs  like  these 
suffer  when  funds  are  used  for  experi- 
ments, like  needle  exchange  programs. 


that  encourage,  facilitate,  oi'  condone 
illegal  drug  use.  In  addition  to  provid- 
ing money  for  substance  abusers,  we 
must  give  them  the  right  message.  Un- 
fortunately, the  present  conference  re- 
port does  not  do  that. 

That's  why  I  sent  a  letter  with  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  asking  the 
administration  to  support  this  motion 
to  recommit  the  conference  report,  and 
I  am  pleased  by  the  administration's 
decision  to  do  so. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
antineedle  exchange  position  of  the  Na- 
tional District  Attorneys  Association 
and  vote  for  this  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill  to  conference.  Let's  pass  an 
.■\D.\MHA  reorganization  bill  which 
will  help  save  lives,  not  destro.v  them. 

I  ask  that  along  with  the  full  text  of 
my  statement,  this  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post,  the  policy  position 
paper  of  the  National  District  Attor- 
neys Association,  my  letter  to  Sec- 
retary Sullivan,  and  the  administra- 
tion's policy  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  29.  1992] 
Second  Thoights  in  Switzerland 

.An  experiment  prompted  by  good  inten- 
tions has  failed  in  Switzerland.  In  response 
to  the  rising  rate  of  both  heroin  addiction 
and  .AIDS  in  that  country,  city  authorities  in 
Zurich  decided  in  1989  to  create  a  refuge  for 
addicts  in  a  park  near  the  main  railroad  sta- 
tion Because  of  this  central  location,  the 
area,  known  as  Platzspitz.  was  easily  acces- 
sible to  addicts,  and  because  it  is  on  a  penin- 
sula of  land  it  was  easily  avoided  by  the  gen- 
eral public. 

The  idea  was  to  gather  the  addicts  in  a 
convenient  place  to  keep  them  out  of  the  in- 
creasingly frightened  residential  neighbor- 
hoods, while  also  making  medical  care,  free 
syringes  and  condoms  available  at  a  place  of 
congregation.  But  in  order  to  draw  drug 
users,  a  moratorium  on  arrests  for  posses- 
sion and  use  was  declared,  and  small  sales 
were  ignored. 

In  theory,  it  was  a  thoughtful,  well-mean- 
ing plan.  In  practice  it  was  a  disaster,  A  few 
hundred  addicts  came  in  the  beginning,  but 
as  the  word  spread,  tens  of  thousands  con- 
gregated, many  from  other  countries  in  Eu- 
rope By  last  year,  drug  dealers  from  as  far 
away  as  the  Middle  East  had  moved  in. 

International  coverage  of  conditions  in  the 
park,  including  some  stories  in  this  paper, 
presented  a  picture  of  young  people  shooting 
up.  hallucinating,  acting  wild  or  staring. 
stoned,  into  space.  Television  images  were 
powerful.  In  Zurich,  citizens  were  quickly 
disillusioned.  There  were  increases  in  theft 
and  violence  in  the  area  and  almost  continu- 
ous medical  emergencies.  Last  year,  there 
were  81  drug-related  deaths  in  the  park. 

Swiss  officials  closed  Platzspitz  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  though  they  fear  the  dispersal  of 
addicts  throughout  the  city,  they  could  no 
longer  tolerate  either  the  flood  of  outsiders 
or  the  chaotic  conditions  in  the  park.  The  in- 
cidence of  AIDS  in  Switzerland  is  still  high, 
though  authorities  claim  that  the  rate  of  in- 
crease among  intravenous  drug  users  in  Zu- 
rich has  been  slowed.  Is  there  more  addic- 
tion'' That  is  not  yet  known.  Statistical 
comparisons  are  hard  to  ma'Ke  because  of  the 
influx  of  addicts  from  other  cities  in  Europe. 
But  even  some  of  the  park's  users  have  said 
that  the  absence  of  barriers  to  use  and  the 
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easy  availability  of  drugs  in  a  public  place 
attracted  youngsters. 

There  must  be  a  better  way  to  reach  ad- 
dicts and  to  deal  with  AIDS  in  that  popu- 
lation. That  effort  must  continue.  Bui  an 
important  lesson  can  be  learned  from  the  Zu- 
rich experience  and  from  a  similar  experi- 
ment m  Amsterdam.,  where  drug  use  m  pub- 
lic was  tolerated.  Notwithstanding  the  cnm.e 
and  related  social  problems  associated  with 
the  drug  culture,  addiction  itseif  is  a  terrible 
condition — degrading.  dehum.anizmg  and 
dangerous.  One  glimpse  of  the  faces  in  the 
crowds  at  Platzspitz  should  convince  even 
the  most  fervent  reformer  that  legalization 
is  the  wrone  way  to  go. 

Official  Policy  Position  of  the  National 

Dlstrict  Attorneys  AssocI.^TION 

OPPOSING  needle  exchange  experiment.\tion 

Whereas,  a  number  of  jurisdictions  have  or 
are  considering  experimentation  with  needle 
exchange  programs;  and 

Whereas,  proponents  of  needle  exchange 
experimentation  argue  that  permitting  ad- 
dicts to  trade  dirty  for  clean  needles  will  re- 
duce the  transmission  of  HIV  through  shared 
needles:  and 

Whereas,  this  argument  contains  several 
faulty  and  unsupported  assumptions  such  as: 

Incorrectly  assuming  that  addicts  share 
needles  because  clean  needles  are  unavail- 
able. America's  police  and  prosecutors  have 
learned  through  interviews  of  addicts  and 
seizures  from  addicts  that  needle  sharing  oc- 
curs as  part  of  the  drug  culture  even  when 
addicts  have  unused  needles  readily  avail- 
able. Addicts  often  share  the  drugs  contained 
in  a  single  syringe  and  view  needle  sharing 
as  an  expression  of  trust  with  one  another. 

Incorrectly  assuming  that  a  needle  ex- 
change experiment  will  make  needles  more 
available.  Insulin  needles  are  commonly 
available  and  inexpensive.  Several  jurisdic- 
tions which  have  experimented  with  needle 
exchange  have  failed  to  show  any  benefit 
from  the  experiment,  few  addicts  have  ex- 
changed needles,  and  no  decrease  in  the 
spread  of  HIV  has  been  established 

Incorrectly  assuming  that  the  only  harm 
to  be  avoided  is  the  transmission  of  HIV  and 
Ignores  the  fact  that  drug  usage,  piarticu- 
larly  during  pregnancy,  causes  permanent 
and  even  fatal  effects  on  users  and  infants: 
and 

Whereas,  needle  exchange  experiments,  to 
the  extent  they  are  successful,  encourage  ad- 
dicts to  continue  illegal  drug  usage  and  are 
inconsistent  with  providing  for  education, 
enforcement,  and  treatment: 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  NDAA 
condemns  needle  exchange  experiments  be- 
cause they  are  being  supported  by  faulty  and 
unsupported  assumptions  which  ignore  the 
realities  of  drug  usage,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  ND.A.A  con- 
demns needle  exchange  experiments  as  toler- 
atmK  and  even  encouraging  illegal  drug 
usage:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  the  ND.A,.A  supports 
drug  education,  aggressive  enforcement  and 
readily  available  treatment  as  the  most  ef- 
fective combination  to  eliminate  the  host  of 
evils  caused  by  the  illegal  use  of  drugs. 

House  of  Representatia-es. 
Washington.  DC.  May  27.  1992. 
Dr  Louis  W.  Sullivan. 

Secretary.  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Washington.  DC. 
De.^r  Dr.  Sulliv.alN:  We  the  undersigned 
respectfully  request  that  vou  and  the  Bush 
.Administration  oppose  the  present  con- 
ference report  on  S.  1306.  the  .Alcohol,  Drug 
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Ahuae    and    Mental    Health    Administration 
Reoriranization  Act  of  1991. 

We  have  two  speeific  prohlems  with  the 
conference  report:  U.  does  not  Include  the 
current  prohibition  on  federal  funds  for  nee- 
dle exchantce  proKrams  and  it  requires  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  Issue  reRulatlons  permiltlnK  "no  frills" 
methadone  maintenance  prosrams. 

This  is  unsound  public  policy  Hard-core 
addicts  need  emerKency  outreach  and  druff 
treatment  programs,  not  clean  needles  They 
need  comprehensive  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tative services,  vocational  trainini?  and  em- 
ployment counseling -not  methadone.  They 
need  programs  that  save  lives,  not  destroy 
them 

As  you  wrote  House  and  Senate  conferees 
on  March  29.  1992.  "There  is  no  evidence  that 
such  programs  reduce  the  incidence  of  HIV 
Infection.  Making  sterile  needles  available  to 
HIV  Drug  users  only  encourages  more  drug 
use."  You  were  absolutely  right. 

While  all  of  us  are  concerned  with  the 
spread  of  AIDS  in  our  nation's  cities,  it  does 
not  make  sense  to  remedy  the  problem  by 
adopting  HIV  control  programs  that  encour- 
age dangerous  and  illegal  drug  use.  Instead. 
we  should  promote  aggressive  outreach  pro- 
grams to  educate  intravenous  drug  users 
about  the  dangers  of  the  HIV  virus  and  drug 
treatment  programs  to  get  people  off  drugs 
for  good 

I.ast  week.  148  members  voted  against  the 
conference  report  after  minimal  notification 
We  want  to  see  an  ADAMHA  reorganization 
bill  pass  this  year,  but  not  if  it  includes  pro- 
visions encouraging  drug  abuse. 

For  these  reasons,  we  urge  your  support  for 
a  motion  to  recommit  the  conference  report 
with  Instructions  to  the  conferees  to  rein- 
state the  prohibition  on  needle  exchange  and 
the  removal  of  the  "no-frills"  methadone 
maintenance  program.  Your  support  will  t>e 
a  crucial  factor  in  our  efforts  to  clean  up  the 
conference  report. 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  and  those  of  the 
Bush  Administration  to  free  America  from 
the  scourge  of  drugs.  We  look  forward  to 
your  support  for  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Sincerely. 
Jim  Sensenbrenner.  Tom  DeLay.  James 

M.   Inhofe,  Vin  Weber.  Porter  J.  Goss. 

Jim   Ramstad.   Robert  K     Dornan.   Bill 

Paxon.    Sam    Johnson.    John   T     Doo- 

llltle. 

Members  ofCongrem 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and 

Human  services. 
Washington.  DC,  May  2S  1992. 
Hon  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  speaker:  We  understand  that 
you  will  soon  have  under  consideration  the 
conference  report  to  accompany  S.  1306.  the 
ADAMHA  Reorganization  Act. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  conferees  chose  to 
Include  as  the  centerpiece  of  the  legislation 
the  reorganization  of  the  Alcohol.  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administration 
(ADAMHA).  We  also  support  the  other  provi- 
sions that  are  consistent  with  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposals  to  establish  a  substance 
abuse  capacity  expansion  programs  and  to 
require  statewide  substance  abuse  treatment 
and  prevention  plans. 

The  Administration  strongly  objects  to  the 
conferees'  removal  of  the  prohibition  against 
the  use  of  State  block  grant  funds  for  clean 
needle  exchange  programs.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  such  programs  reduce  the  inci- 
dence of  HIV  infection.  Making  sterile  nee- 


4ie>  .I'.Miluble  10  IV  drug  users  only  encour- 
ikif--  r-mre  drug  use  We  feel  adamantly  that 
Che  prcihlbition  should  not  have  been  re- 
moved and  we  will  support  a  motion  to 
recomlt  with  instructions  to  add  the  prohibi- 
tion to  the  bin  The  adoption  of  the  prohibi- 
tion would  make  the  conference  report  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Administration 

We  are  advised   by  .the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  report  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
Sincerely. 

Louis  w  Sullivan.  M  d 

a  1G30 

Mr.  VVAXMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  .Jersey  (Mr.  PaYNK]. 

Mr  I'AVNE  of  New  .leirsey.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill, 
particularly  section  124.  which  targets 
trauma  centers  thai  are  troubled  by 
druK-impacted  violence. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  wish  to  pose  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Waxman]. 
a  question,  to  secure  clarification  on 
title  VI  of  the  conference  agreement 
concerning  trauma  centers  and  drug- 
related  violence 

The  city  of  Newark,  in  the  heart  of 
my  district,  is  the  location  for  a  na- 
tionally recognized  level  I  trauma  cen- 
ter, one  which  is  confronted  daily  with 
a  high  incidence  of  drug  use-related  vi- 
olence and  injury  In  addition,  this 
trauma  center  serves  an  inordinately 
large  indigent  population. 

This  is  the  typ>e  of  trauma  center 
considered  eligible  to  apply  for  assist- 
ance under  the  program.  My  question 
Is,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  in- 
terpretation, the  violence  stemming 
from  drug  trafficking  emphasized  by 
the  conference  report  is  inclusive  of 
drug  use-related  violence  and  injury,  as 
well  as  the  violence  associated  with  the 
importation,  distribution,  and  sales  of 
illicit  drugs. 

Mr.  WAXMAN  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield".' 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  is  correct,  and  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  clarify  this  point. 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  response. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mi    Rangei.]. 

Mr.  RANG  EL.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee (Mr.  Waxman].  for  the  pro- 
fessional job  that  he  has  always  done 
in  this  area. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  reluctantly  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  hill  and  support  its 
recommittal,  because  nowhere  in  the 
House  bill  and  nowhere  in  the  Senate 
bill  did  I  find  a  provision  which  would 
allow  for  the  interim  use  of  methadone 


maintenance  Most  of  my  colleagues 
know  that  methadone  is  an  addictive 
drug,  far  more  addictive  than  heroin, 
and  many  times  it  has  been  proposed  as 
a  treatment  for  heroin  addicts,  but 
only  if  provided  with  some  type  of 
counseling,  some  type  of  therapeutic 
assistance,  but  never  just  as  a  sub- 
stitute drug. 

HHS  had  already  considered  a  pro- 
posed rule  that  would  authorize  the  use 
of  methadone,  methadone  mainte- 
nance, without  providing  the  type  of 
support  service,  and  in  the  proposal  in 
1989  and  1990.  Stale  drug  treatment 
agencies  all  over  the  country  indicated 
that  we  were  further  eroding  a  very 
fragile  treatment  delivery  system  by 
superimposing  the  congressional  will 
on  those  professionals  who  know  best 
how  to  take  care  of  drug  addicts. 

I  have  gone  around  the  State  and 
around  the  country  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control,  and  nowhere  have  I 
found  that  using  methadone  by  itself 
as  a  treatment  modality  should  be  ac- 
cepted. Indeed.  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
telegram  that  was  sent  to  me  by  the 
former  Director  of  the  Division  of  Sub- 
stance .■Kbuse.  Herbert  D.  Klieber.  who 
is  now  a  professor  of  psychiatry,  that 
says  that: 

Because  the  intra-methadone  maintenance 
provision  is  not  only  a  bad  idea  in  itself,  but 
that  bad  treatment  can  be  worse  than  no 
treatment,  it  carries  the  risk  of  undercut- 
ting effective  treatment,  and  given  the  budg- 
et difficulties  of  many  Stales,  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  the  full  service  slots  might  be  sac- 
rificed to  expand  these  slots. 

Indeed,  as  relates  to  the  AIDS  epi- 
demic, we  may  be  doing  more  damage 
than  what  we  are  trying  to  cure. 

Madam  .Speaker.  I  do  not  know  why 
this  matter  could  not  have  had  hear- 
ings, could  not  have  been  debated, 
could  not  have  come  before  the  House. 
But  in  the  middle  of  the  night  it  finds 
itself  in  the  conference  report.  I  must 
say  that  I  would  hope  that  even  though 
it  is  in  the  bill,  that  the  bill  be  recom- 
mitted and  the  conferees  try  to  bring 
back  to  us  what  we  have  deliberated, 
what  we  have  debated,  and  what  we 
have  asked  them  to  come  back  with  in 
conference,  and  not  this  material  that 
was  germane,  but  certainly  was  not 
voted  in  the  House  or  Senate. 

Mr.  VVAXMAN  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  RANGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  WAXMAN  Madam  Speaker,  first, 
we  would  not  permit  under  this  legisla- 
tion permanent  treatment  slots  to  be 
turned  into  these  temporary  slots.  The 
idea  behind  this  interim  service  notion 
was  that  when  people  are  on  the  wait- 
ing list  to  get  into  a  treatment  slot, 
and  if  there  i.s  not  one  availal>le  to 
them,  we  simply  do  not  say,  "Go  home 
and  we  will  call  you  when  something  is 
available."  We  let  them,  at  the  State 
option,  choose  to  provide  some  interim 
services.  A  .State  would  have  the  deter- 


mination, the  power  to  determine, 
what  that  would  mean.  A  State  could 
use  methadone. 

I  know  the  gentleman  opposes  that. 
liui  from  our  point  of  view,  better  to  do 
that  than  nothing:  t)elter  to  do  coun- 
.seling  than  nothing,  especially  when  IV 
ilruk'  users  might  he  sh.tnn^,'  needles 
and  spreading  .•MD.S 

I  would  prefer,  as  the  gentleman 
would,  that  everyone  who  needs  a  drug 
.uldiction  program  be  given  full  and 
(■(irnprehensive  services,  but  interim 
.siTVKcs  are  better  than  no  services  at 
all-  That  was  our  hope,  to  see  them  be 
made  available  under  this  legislation. 

Mr  RANGEL.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
wouhl  like  to  respond  to  the  gen- 
tleman. That  might  be  the  right  legis- 
lative view,  and  indeed,  it  might  be  the 
political  view,  but  those  that  provide 
the  services  say  that  we  may  be  doing 
more  damage  than  good.  We  have  had 
hearing.--  on  this  and  we  have  had  State 
atrencie.s  say  that  if  they  cannot  pro- 
vide a  full  service,  they  should  not  be 
giving  this  very  dangerous  drug  called 
methadone.  There  would  be  diversion, 
there  would  be  people  that  OD  by  using 
this  with  other  drugs.  If  we  take  a  look 
.It  the  places  that  are  providing  these 
interim  services,  they  are  not  places 
we  would  want  to  see  our  friends  or 
family  have  to  attend. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  It  sounds  like  the 
gentleman  distrusts  the  ability  of  the 
.states  to  use  their  good  judgment  on 
this  matter,  and  in  terms  of  the  bill, 
we  leave  it  up  to  the  State  to  deter- 
mine what  short-term  services  should 
be  available. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr,  OXI.KV]. 

Mr.  OXLIiY.  .Madam  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report,  and 
give  a  great  deal  of  credit  lo  the  con- 
ferees for  putting  together  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  very  effective  package.  I 
say  that  for  several  reasons.  First  of 
all.  the  funding  formula,  particularly 
concerning  the  hold  harmless  clause, 
makes  certain  that  no  State  is  inad- 
vertently or  otherwise  taken  advan- 
tage of  in  the  overall  funding  formula. 
I  think  that  that  has  been,  in  the  fund- 
ink'  formula,  set  up  very  well  by  the 
committee  to  make  certain  it  was  fair. 

Second.  I  think  all  of  us  for  a  long 
time  had  hoped  that  we  could  essen- 
tially split  the  alcohol-drug  abuse  pro- 
gram block  grants  from  menial  health, 
recognizing  that  the.v  had  two  different 
and  distinct  functions.  As  a  result  of 
the  I'onference  committee  report,  we 
are  doing  exactly  that. 

Last.  Madam  Speaker,  in  regard  to 
the  needle  exchange  program.  I  for  one 
oppose  the  concept  of  needle  ex- 
changes. However.  I  have  to  say  that  in 
the  conference  report  the  language  is 
neutral.  Indeed,  it  really  does  not 
sp<>ak  to  that  controversy,  essentially 
allowing  jurisdictions  to  make  their 
own  determinations. 


While  I  would  like  to  see  an  outright 
ban.  I  recognize  that  in  many  instances 
it  was  simpl.v  impossible  to  provide, 
particularly  based  on  what  the  Senate 
language  had  provided.  So  for  those 
reasons.  I  think  that  those  who  appar- 
ently are  trying  to  derail  this  worth- 
while conference  report  by  arguments 
about  the  needle  exchange  programs,  I 
would  ask  that  the  Members  keep  their 
eyes  on  the  ball  here  and  find  out  spe- 
cifically how  their  own  individual 
.State  will  do  under  the  new  funding 
formula,  understand  that  the  silence  of 
the  language  regarding  needle  ex- 
change IS  there  for  a  purpose,  and  look 
to  see  how  their  own  particular  .State 
does. 

I,  for  one.  urge  particularly  my  col- 
leagues from  Ohio  to  support  this 
worthwhile  conference  report. 
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Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  lo  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nevada  [Mrs.  Vi'canovich]. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Madam  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
the  time. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  conference  report  on  S 
r306.  Because  of  the  change  in  the  fund- 
ing formula  proposed  in  the  conference 
report,  the  State  of  Nevada  would  lose 
approximately  5  percent  of  its  funding 
for  mental  health  services  and  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse  services. 

While  5  percent  may  not  seem  large 
to  you.  it  is  to  Nevadans.  In  fact,  it 
means  that  approximately  200  Nevad- 
ans would  not  be  able  to  access  alcohol 
and  drug  treatment  and  over  1.000  will 
be  denied  alcohol  and  drug  pi-evention 
activities  because  of  these  cuts.  Mental 
health  services,  too.  would  suffer  losing 
$106.6,39. 

The  most  troubling  aspect  of  this 
conference  report  is  that  the  formula 
change  becomes  effective  immediatel.v 
and  IS  retroactive  to  October  1.  199L 
Since  three-quarters  of  these  funds 
have  already  been  allocated  to  Slates 
and  used  by  some  States  like  Nevada, 
these  Stales  would  be  required  to  re- 
turn to  return  these  funds,  .Surely  this 
would  cause  irreparable  harm  to  Ne- 
vada which  is  already  under  financial 
distress. 

Let  me  share  some  statistics  with 
you.  According  to  a  U.S.  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  study,  Nevada  ranks 
second  in  the  Nation  in  the  number  of 
hardcore  cocaine  addicts.  Even  worse, 
over  .50  percent  of  Nevada  sixth  graders 
report  the  use  of  alcohol  and  other 
drugs.  The  numbers  are  quite  startling. 

Furthermore.  Madam  Speaker,  this 
conference  report  would  allow  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  to  give  needles  to  drug 
addicts.  Rather  than  supporting  this 
gimmick.  Federal  funds  should  be  used 
for  useful  treatment  programs— to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  of  our  citizens 
in  Nevada,  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 


Madam  Speaker,  we  cannot  let  drug, 
and  alcohol,  and  mental  health  statis- 
tics get  worse.  The  conferees  must  re- 
consider this  report  so  that  States" 
awards  for  this  fiscal  year  are  held 
harmless  and  the  formula  is  not  imple- 
mented until  October  1992.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  lo  recommit  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I  yield 
3'- .:■  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  LowERY]. 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Madam 
•Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  the  managei-s  of 
this  bill.  Mr.  Waxman  and  Mr  Bliley. 
for  their  efforts  and  cooperation  m  en- 
suring that  the  measure  I  introduced. 
H.R.  4285.  the  Trauma  Care  Center 
Alien  Compensation  Act  of  1992.  stayed 
intact  throughout  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate conference.  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  the  conferees  for  their  support  of 
this  important  piece  of  legislation,  I 
introduced  this  same  measure  last  Con- 
gress, with  the  intention  of  assisting 
State  and  local  governments  m  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  re- 
gional systems  in  trauma  care. 

Based  upon  recent  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  of  the  undocu- 
mented alien  population  and  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau's  estimates  of  yearly 
.growth  in  this  targeted  population,  ap- 
proximately 6  million  undocumented 
aliens  and  alien  workers  will  be  poten- 
tial users  of  America's  health  care  sys- 
tems in  1992.  Of  the  6  million  undocu- 
mented aliens  present  in  the  country, 
approximatel.v  1.8  million  will  utilize 
some  form  of  health  care  services 
available  to  the  population  at  large. 
and  of  that.  40  percent  of  the  costs  in- 
curred will  be  attributable  to  emer- 
gency medical  services. 

My  legislation  establishes  a  program 
of  formula  grants  to  compensate  in 
whole  or  in  part  certain  trauma  care 
centers  for  unreimbursed  costs  in- 
curred by  treating  undocumented 
aliens.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
conferees  realized  the  crisis  facing  our 
Nation's  trauma  care  centers  and  au- 
thorized $100  million  to  assist  them  for 
the  fiscal  year  1993. 

L'nder  my  provision,  trauma  care 
centers  must  prove  that  at  least  15  per- 
cent of  their  unreimbursed  trauma  care 
costs  are  attributable  to  undocumented 
aliens.  Furthermore,  trauma  care  cen- 
ters must  prove  that  the.v  attempted  to 
track  down  the  patient  to  recover  the 
costs.  But  once  they  have  dem- 
onstrated lo  the  Secretar,\-  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  that  a  genuine  ef- 
fort at  recouping  the  costs  of  trauma 
care  provided  has  been  attempted,  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  provided.  While  the  formula 
may  be  subject  to  change,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  15  percent  figure  will 
address  the  most  dramatic  needs  of  the 
various  trauma  care  centers  through- 
out the  country— enabling  them  to 
keep  their  doors  open. 
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This  problem  is  not  a  new  one  In 
1977,  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreijfn  Commerce  and  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
the  Environment  held  hearings  on  five 
separate  pieces  of  leRislatinn  which 
would  have  authorized  the  I'ublu 
Health  Service  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  medical  facilities  for  trau- 
ma and  medical  emerifency  treatments 
provided  to  indiK^nt  and  undocumented 
aliens.  More  recently,  on  September  11. 
1985.  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration. Refugees,  and  International 
Law  held  similar  heann^js  on  this  exact 
issue, 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  stand  here  on  the  floor  and  praise 
the  virtues  of  trauma  care  centers  and 
the  role  they  play  in  saving  lives 
Without  immediate  treatment,  many 
trauma  patients  die  within  the  first 
hour  of  sustainini?  their  injury  States 
such  as  California  and  Florida  have  set 
up  trauma  care  network  s.ystems  to  en- 
sure that  state  of  the  art  surgical  serv- 
ices would  be  available  during  the  crit- 
ical 60-minute  period  in  which  trauma 
patients  must  receive  medical  treat- 
ment or  uuite  possibly  die. 

However,  the  financial  viability  of 
trauma  centers  is  under  tremendous 
strain  M.y  legislation  is  but  one  re- 
sponse to  the  plea  for  Federal  assist- 
ance from  various  hospitals  and  trau- 
ma care  centers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

While  undocumented  aliens  are  not 
the  sole  reason  for  the  untimely  clos- 
ings and  financial  problems  facing 
many  of  our  Nation's  trauma  care  cen- 
ters, these  individuals  receive  approxi- 
mately 18  percent  of  our  Nation's  un- 
compensated emergency  care.  If  the 
Federal  Government  ever  gets  around 
to  implementing  an  effective  immigra- 
tion policy  and  regaining  control  of  our 
International  borders,  the  costs  associ- 
ated with  this  bill  will  decrease  signifi- 
cantly. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferees  found  that  there  Is  a 
proper  role  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  assist  State  and  local  governments 
with  the  costs  of  providing  uncompen- 
sated trauma  care  to  undocumented 
aliens.  The  costs  of  providing  emer- 
gency medical  services  to  undocu- 
mented aliens  are  increasing  the  al- 
ready heavy  burden  shouldered  by 
county  taxpayers.  Cities  such  as  San 
Diego.  Los  Angeles.  Houston.  Tucson, 
Miami,  and  El  Paso  are  treating  a 
growing  number  of  uninsured,  undocu- 
mented trauma  patients.  The  closing  of 
over  60  trauma  care  centers  in  recent 
years  is  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
that  the  time  for  Federal  assistance  is 
now.  Closing  trauma  care  centers  is  lit 
erally  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

I  realize  that  there  are  larger  finan- 
cial problems  facing  our  Nation's  trau- 
ma care  centers  However,  it  is  my  be- 
lief that  a  limited  measure  at  this  time 
is  all  that  is  possible  \n  light  of  toda.y's 
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budget  environment.  But.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  know  with  certainty  that 
this  beginning  will  .save  lives.  It  may 
be  a  child  hit  by  a  car.  a  heart  attack 
patient,  or  an  innocent  victim  of  some 
senseless  crime.  We  may  not  know  who 
these  benefactore  will  be.  but  we  can 
know  that  our  good  efforts  today  will 
preserve  life  tomorrow 

Before  I  close.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee,  Mr. 
DiNGEi.i.  and  Mr.  Lent,  the  chairman 
and  ranking  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment. Mr.  W.WMAN  and  Mr.  Bulky. 
and  the  members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate conference  for  ensuring  the  viabil- 
ity and  integrity  of  this  much-needed 
measure 

Mr  BILIRAKIS,  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  B.\CCHUS]. 

Mr.  BACCHUS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  motion  to 
recommit  S  1306.  the  conference  report 
that  reauthorizes  the  Alcohol.  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion. I  certainly  recognize  the  hard 
work  and  leadership  of  chairman  W.\.\- 
MAN  and  members  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee.  There  is  much 
good  in  this  conference  report.  Regret- 
tably. I  am  unable  to  support  the  re- 
port because  of  the  harmful  effect  it 
will  have  on  Florida  and  many  other 
States. 

I  am  voting  for  this  motion  in  the 
hopes  that  the  conferees  will  address 
the  retroactive  funding  provision  for 
the  new  funding  formula  block  grant.  I 
am  deeply  troubled  that,  under  this  re- 
port, the  formula  would  take  effect  im- 
mediately and  would  be  retroactive  to 
October  1.  1991.  Three-quarters  of  the 
funds  for  this  fiscal  year  have  already 
been  allocated  to  the  States.  In  many 
cases  these  funds  have  already  been 
spent  or  allocated  To  require  these 
States  to  give  back  these  funds  is  not 
only  unprecedented;  it  would  cause  ir- 
reparable harm. 

In  addition  to  the  retroactive  funding 
provision,  the  conference  report  also 
mandates  certain  substance  abuse  pro- 
grams that  further  limit  a  State's  abil- 
ity to  meet  its  own  substance  abuse 
needs.  While  these  may  be  laudable 
programs,  the  conference  report  does 
not  provide  additional  funding  to  help 
finance  these  new  services  For  exam- 
ple, the  conference  report  requires  that 
each  State  spend  not  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  Its  1993  allocation  on  new  serv- 
ices for  pregnant  women  and  for 
women  with  dependent  children.  Such 
services  should  be  provided:  however, 
there  is  not  funding  increase  to  meet 
this  mandate.  Quite  the  contrary,  this 
conference  report  would  immediately 
cut  Florida's  allocation  of  these  block 
grant  funds  by  $16.5  million  or  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  State's  alloca- 
tion of  Federal  funds.  How  can  we  cut 
funding    retroactively    and   still    man- 


date that  another  $3  million  be  set 
aside  to  provide  new  services  for  preg- 
nant women  and  women  with  depend 
ent  children'!'  Florida  simply  does  not 
have  the  resources  to  meet  these  needs. 
Like  so  many  States  during  these  re- 

1  essionary  times.  Florida  faces  a  se- 
vere budget  crisis.  Florida's  State  gov- 
ernment is  having  to  cut  minimal  serv- 
ices, while  State  and  local  administra- 
tors must  stretch  public  funds  to  their 
limit  to  meet  substance  abuse  and 
mental  health  needs,  all  of  which  are 
multiplying  in  our  fastgrowing  State. 
A  reduction  in  these  funds  8  months 
into  this  fiscal  year  would  be  a  dev- 
astating blow  to  Florida's  ability  to 
maintain  the  current  marginal  levels 
of  critically  needed  alcohol,  drug 
abuse,  and  mental  health  services.  This 
conference  report  is  an  abandonment  of 
people  in  Florida  and  many  other 
States  who  rely  on  these  services  I 
support  the  motion  to  recommit  this 
bill  to  the  conferees. 

Mr   BLILEY    Madam  Speaker.  I  y:.M 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Pktkrson]. 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Madam 
.Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  sup 
port   of  the   motion   to   recommit   the 
conference  report  on  S    1306.  the  Akt> 
hoi.    Drug    Abuse,    and    Mental    Health 
Administration  block  grant  program. 

If  this  legislation  is  approved  by  Con 
gress  here  today,  the  State  of  Florida 
will  lose  approximately  $16.5  million  o! 
our  share  of  the  block  grant.  To  make 
matters  worse,  this  less  is  retroattive 
to  October  1.  1991  Florida  would  h.u. 
to  give  back  $16.5  million  with  or;l\  i 
months  left  in  the  current  fiscal  year 

Of  this  cut.  $4  million  would  be  taken 
from    mental    health    programs,    which 
will  result  in  an  elimination  of  service.-^ 
to   an   estimated   3,536  seriously   emo 
tionally   disturbed    individuals   requii 
ing  a  range  of  communitj'  support  serv 
ices  in  order  to  be  productive  members 
of  society 

The  remainder  of  the  cut  would  comf 
in  the  form  of  a  $12.5  million  reduction 
in  grants  for  substance  abuse  program.-^ 
in  Florida.  This  will  result  in  elimi 
nation  of  services  for  an  estimated 
1,383  alcohol  and  drug  abusing  addicted 
individuals  recjuiring  a  wide  range  of 
community-based  treatment  services. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  am  unaware  of  any 
such  cut  being  imposed  on  a  State  be- 
fore. It  is  unacceptable  for  this  legisla- 
tion to  be  retroactive.  This  bill  reneges 
on  a  $16.5  million  obligation  to  the 
State  of  Florida.  It  is  an  unsound  and 
unfair  financial  practice  to  take  back 
$16.5  million  of  Florida's  grant  award 
with  only  4  months  remaining  in  the 
grant  year  left  to  obligate  the  funds 
under  statutory  requirements  of  a  1- 
year  obligation  period. 

But  this  is  only  one  in  a  series  of  ex 
amples  where  F'lorida  gets  the  shaft 
when  it  comes  time  to  return  Federal 


funds.  In  fact.  Florida,  the  Nation's 
fourth  most  populous  State,  is  next  to 
last  among  the  States.  49th  out  of  50.  in 
receipt  of  Federal  formula  and  grant 
programs  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. And  under  this  bill.  Florida 
would  lose  more  money.  $16  million, 
than  any  other  State  by  far.  This  is 
blatantly  unfair  and  impossible  to  jus- 
tify 

Madam  Speaker.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  strongest  possible  terms 
to  support  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BLILKIY.  Madam  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Thoma.s]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  ron- 
ferenfe  report,  and  I  particularly  want 
to  <  omnient  on  one  aspect  of  it. 

These  are  grants  that  are  used  for 
various  purposes,  and  in  the  past  they 
have  been  rather  restrictive,  and  I 
think  most  of  us  have  worked  for  more 
flexibility  so  that  when  they  come  to  a 
State  they  can  be  used  for  those  pur- 
poses that  are  of  the  highest  priority 
for  that  particular  State. 

.So  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  member  for  the  work  that 
has  been  done  m  this  particular  bill  to 
make  those,  particularly  for  intra- 
venous drug  users,  more  flexible  and 
more  useful  for  a  State  like  mine. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
(  onfei-ence  report . 

Mr.  BLILEY.  .Madam  Speaker.  I  yield 
1'^  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Goss]. 

.Mr.  GOSS.  Madam  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  op- 
pose the  conference  report  on  S.  1306 
and  support  the  motion  to  recommit.  I 
cannot,  in  good  conscience,  support  the 
liean  needle  exchange  provision  or  the 
methadone  maintenance  stations,  espe- 
cially when  these  programs  in  part  will 
be  instituted  at  the  expense  of  drug 
abuse  and  mental  health  clients  in  the 
State  of  Florida.  How  in  the  world  do 
we  justify  supporting  the  drug  habits 
of  hard-core  addicts  across  this  coun- 
try at  the  same  time  closing  the  doors 
of  working  treatment  and  outreach 
centei-s  in  Texas.  Florida  and  several 
other  States'?  There  is  no  logic  m  forc- 
ing States  to  return  mone.v  that  is  cur- 
rently well  spent,  committed  to  provid- 
mtr  successful  treatment  to  victims  of 
drug  and  alcohol  abu.se.  What  can  we 
tell  individuals  who  suffer  from  mental 
illness  and  are  currently  receiving 
treatment  in  Florida''  "Here's  a  clean 
needle''  Have  some  methadone''" 

Madam  Speaker.  I  am  asking  my  col- 
leagues to  recommit  S.  r306  because  it 
sets  terrible  precedents  and  because 
.States  like  Florida  will  be  unable  to 
make  up  the  million  dollar  losses  to 
substance  abuse  and  mental  health  pro- 
grams. These  vital  assistance  programs 
are  counting  on  this  money  to  continue 
their  work  for  the  next  4  months.   It 


this  bill  passes,  it  is  likely  that:  First, 
the  State  of  Florida  will  fall  out  of 
compliance  with  Federal  regulations, 
resulting  in  a  Federal  court  takeover 
of  adult  mental  health  services;  second, 
an  additional,  multimillion  dollar  cost 
to  the  State's  taxpayers,  and;  third, 
loss  of  additional  block  grant  funds  be- 
cause on  noncompliance  with  public 
law. 

I  am  asking  my  colleagues  to  recom- 
mit S.  1306  because  we  will  lose  the 
only  statewide  facility  exclusively  for 
substance  abusers  with  mental  health 
problems,  the  Florida  Addiction  Treat- 
ment Center.  A  waiting  list  of  over 
3.000  individuals  will  grow  as  residen- 
tial services  to  1.383  clients  are  cut. 
outpatient  services  to  2.416  clients  are 
cut  and.  as  the  immigrant  population 
continues  to  increase.  Florida  and 
ever.v  other  reorganized  border  State 
will  be  in  deep  trouble. 

I  am  asking  my  colleagues  to  recom- 
mit S.  1306  because  we  must  provide  for 
these  people  today,  before  they  end  up 
on  Medicaid  and  everyone.  State  and 
Federal  Governments,  will  end  up  foot- 
ing an  even  greater  bill. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Bk.n.n'ETT] 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  Speaker,  no 
State  in  the  Union  has  greater  prob- 
lems with  regard  to  the  things  that  are 
attempted  to  be  helped  by  this  legisla- 
tion, and  to  make  a  retroactive  cut  of 
S16  million  atrainst  Florida  seems  to  me 
to  be  not  wise  and  certainly  not  fair. 

The  .State  of  Florida  has  tried  real 
hard  to  control  drugs.  It  has  a  large 
area  of  penetration  where  people  could 
come  in  with  drugs. 

The  State  of  Florida  has  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple who  come  to  Florida  who  have  been 
ill  and  are  experiencing  mental  prob- 
lems, and  there  are  man.v  special  prob- 
lems with  regard  to  Florida.  I  think 
the  new  formula  is  unfair  to  Florida 
and  should  be  corrected,  and  I  hope  the 
people  will  send  this  back  by  a  motion 
to  recommit. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  iistinguished  minor- 
ity whip,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  GlNGKICH]. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Madam  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  I 
rise  because  I  will  have  a  motion  to  re- 
commit which  has  been  cleared  with 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]  and  which  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  Bush  administration. 
The  m.otion  to  recommit  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  funding  issue  and  no  one 
should  have  any  concern  from  the 
State  level  with  a  State  that  is  in- 
volved in  the  funding  fight. 

The  motion  to  recommit  is  narrowly 
and  specifically  instructing  the  man- 
agers to  agree  to  a  prohibition  against 
using  Federal  funds  to  provide  individ- 
uals  with   hypodermic    needles   or  sy- 
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ringes  so  that  such  individuals  may  use 
illegal  drugs. 

Let  me  read  from  a  letter  today  from 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices Lou  .Sullivan  to  the  Sp)eaker: 

The  administration  strongly  objects  to  the 
conferees'  removal  of  the  prohibition  agamst 
the  use  of  State  block  grant  funds  for  clean 
needle  exchange  programs.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  such  profc'rams  reduce  the  inci- 
dence of  HIV  infection.  Making  sterile  nee- 
dles available  to  IV  dru>:  users  only  encour- 
ages more  dru^'  use.  We  feel  adamantly  that 
the  prohibition  should  not  have  been  re- 
moved and  we  will  support  a  motion  to  re- 
commit with  instructions  to  add  the  prohibi- 
tion to  the  bill.  The  adoption  of  the 
prohibition  would  m.ake  the  conference  re- 
port acceptable  to  the  administration. 

Madam  .Speaker,  let  me  emphasize 
this  for  just  a  moment.  A  "yes"  vote 
will  be  a  vote  to  insist  that  the  Federal 
Government  not  pay  for  any  clean-nee- 
dle programs  for  drug  addicts.  A  "yes" 
vote  will  be  a  vote  which  says  we  are 
going  to  stop  any  taxpayer  money  at 
the  Federal  level  from  going  to  pay  for 
drug  addicts  getting  needles  fro.m  their 
Government.  Let  me  quote  again  what 
the  .Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  said:  "Making  sterile  needles 
available  to  IV  drug  users  only  encour- 
ages more  drug  use." 

So  m  Lou  Sullivan's  words,  based  on 
his  judgment  as  a  doctor  and  as  the 
head  of  Health  and  Human  .Services,  a 
"no"  vote  would  be  a  vote  to  encourace 
more  drug  use.  I  do  not  want  any  Mem- 
ber to  be  confused  about  this,  that  to 
vote  against  the  motion  to  recommit 
as  characterized  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  not  by  me. 
but  by  Dr.  Sullivan,  a  "no"  vote  allows 
an  activit.v  to  go  on  which,  as  he  says. 
only  encourage?  more  drug  use.  So  I 
want  to  ask  every  Member  of  the  House 
to  join  in.  I  believe  this  can  be  handled 
cleanly  and  simply,  to  pass  the  motior. 
to  recommit,  to  accept  the  Senate  lan- 
guage to  prohibit  using  Federal  funds 
to  provide  individuals  with  hypodermic 
needles  or  syringes  so  that  such  indi- 
vidui      .may  use  illegal  drugs. 

I  would  strongly  urge  every  Member 
to  vote  "yes"  for  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit to  cut  off  any  Federal  money  being 
used  to  give  needles  to  drug  addicts. 

Again.  I  would  strongly  urge  you  not 
to  vote  "no."  because  as  Dr.  Sullivan 
characterized  it.  a  "no"  vote  would 
"encourage  more  drug  use." 

Mr.  WAXMAN,  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the      gentleman      from.      Texas      [Mr. 

STE.N'HOLM]. 

Mr.  STENHOLM  Madam,  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  rise  m  reluctant 
opposition  to  the  bill  and  \n  support  of 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  must  reluctantly  nse 
today  to  oppose  this  conference  report  on  the 
Community  Mental  Health  and  Substance 
Abuse  Services  Improvement  Act  It  is  with  re- 
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gret  that  I  oppose  the  conference  report  be- 
cause ol  the  many  critically  needed  programs 
authorised  m  this  bill 

For  example,  the  conference  report  includes 
a  provision  sponsored  by  my  colleague  Craig 
Thomas  which  allows  rural  States  more  flexi- 
bility in  meeting  the  needs  of  drug  abuse  vic- 
tims Another  very  important  provision  con- 
tained in  this  bill  IS  sponsored  by  Glenn 
POSHARD  It  directs  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  to  establish  an  Office  of  Rural 
Mental  Health  whose  purpose  is  to  develop 
ways  to  deliver  basic  mental  health  outreach 
services  to  Americans  living  m  rural  areas 

These  programs  and  others  like  them  make 
It  very  difficult  lor  me  to  vote  against  this  bill. 
However,  the  funding  allocation  in  the  con- 
ference report  contains  a  provision  which 
would  retroactively  cut  SiO  million  from  Texas' 
funding  for  the  current  fiscal  year  To  me.  this 
IS  unconscionable  It  will  effectively  reduce  for 
Texas  residents  the  very  services  this  legisla- 
tion IS  designed  to  provide  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  motion  to  recommit 
without  instructions. 

D  1700 
Mr      WAX.MAN      Madam    Speaker.     I 
yield  myself  3  minutes  to  oppose  the 
motion  to  recommit  and  in  support  of 
this  lefrislation 

I  want  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  this  Is  not  a  conference  report 
condoning  needle  exchange  programs 
The  original  House  bill.  H.R.  3698. 
passed  the  House  on  March  24  under 
suspension  of  the  rules.  That  legisla- 
tion did  not  restrict  the  option  of 
States  to  design  drug  treatment  pro 
grams,  includmg  the  option  of  needle 
exchange  programs  as  a  part  of  AIDS 
prevention  activities.  In  this  regard, 
the  conference  report  is  identical  to 
the  original  House-passed  provision 

The  point  that  has  been  raised  is 
really  a  tangential  issue  to  what  this 
bill  is  all  about.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
being  raised  legitimately  in  terms  of 
what  the  provision  does. 

There  are  no  provisions  regarding 
needles  in  this  bill.  States  have  total 
discretion  in  this  area.  We  should  have 
confidence  that  the  State  drug  direc- 
tors will  act  in  the  best  interests  of 
their  States. 

The  National  Commission  on  AIDS 
recommended  against  a  Federal  ban  on 
State-run  needle  exchanges. 

The  AIDS  epidemic  in  some  States  is 
highest  among  IV  drug  abusers  and 
their  sexual  partners  and  children,  but 
we  should  not  federally  preempt  the 
ability  of  States  to  slow  the  spread  of 
AIDS 

Now.  there  are  a  lot  of  people  here 
who  have  talked  against  this  bill  be- 
cause they  do  not  like  the  funding  for- 
mula. They  think  that  Florida  ought 
to  do  better.  I  understand  that  you 
would  like  your  State  to  do  better.  The 
motion  to  recommit  does  not  address 
that  issue.  The  motion  to  recommit, 
however,  will  put  us  all  back  into  con- 
ference. 

I  think  we  ought  to  recognize  that 
once  we  are  in  conference,  there  is  a 
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good  chance  that  we  will  get  so  bottled 
up  on  all  the  issues  that  might  be 
raised  that  we  may  not  come  out  of 
conference  again.  It  took  3  years  for  us 
to  work  on  this  formula  issue  and  to 
resolve  it. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  If  this  mo- 
tion to  recommit  is  adopted  that  we 
end  up  with  an  inability  to  address  the 
important  mental  health  substance 
abuse  programs,  the  research  pro- 
t.'rams. 

The  administration  supports  this 
conference  report  because  they  want 
the  reorganization  of  ADAMHA,  and 
that  is  what  the  conference  agreed  to. 

I  would  urge  that  the  Republican  mo- 
tion to  recommit  be  defeated.  Those 
who  do  not  like  the  conference  report, 
do  not  vote  for  it.  but  let  us  get  this 
thing  adopted  by,  I  think,  the  over- 
whelming majority  here  who  should 
want  to  support  this  legislation 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman       from       California       (Mr 

HKRClEKl 

Mr.  HERGER  Madam  Speaker.  I  rise  m  o(> 
position  to  the  conference  report  on  S  1306 
This  bill  was  correctly  defeated  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  last  week  and  should  be  de- 
feated again  today 

This  conference  report  removes  the  current 
prohibition  on  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
drug  needle  exchanges.  How  can  we  claim  to 
be  fighting  a  war  on  drugs  when  we  are  giving 
abusers  the  very  tools  of  their  self-destruction 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control,  I  understand  the 
exploding  problem  ol  AIDS  among  intravenous 
drug  users.  We  need  treatment  and  prevention 
programs  that  address  this  problem,  but  this 
provision  sends  the  wrong  message 

I  also  join  a  number  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  concerned  about  the  mandate  for  no-fnils 
methadone  treatment  It  has  been  reported 
that  addicts  would  be  able  to  go  to  a  number 
of  different  methadone  centers  every  day. 
even  receiving  doses  to  go  This  is  not  treat- 
ment, it  IS  abuse. 

It  has  been  reported  that  individuals  have 
died  as  a  result  ol  unrestricted  access  to 
methadone  We  cannot  allow  that 

This  IS  an  important  bill,  but  too  seriously 
flawed  to  be  passed  by  this  House  l  urge 
your  "No"  vote  on  the  conference  report 

Mr  BLILEV.  Madam  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mi-   Hoi.i.ow.'Wl 

Ml'  HOLLOWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  reluctant  opposition  to  this  because 
I  do  believe  that  it  is  a  good  bill  over- 
all, but  I  do  have  a  problem  with  giving 
free  needles  when  proven  facts  show  :t 
does  not  work 

It  bothers  me  to  think  that  if  we 
were  to  give  condoms  out,  to  think  we 
would  have  less  sex.  and  if  we  give  free 
needles  out,  we  think  we  would  have 
less  drug  use,  and  figures  show  that  we 
are  not  preventing  the  spread  of  the 
HIV  virus  by  doing  it.  It  bothers  mt- 
very  much. 

The  gentleman  just  said  that  we  do 
nut  want  to  go  back  to  conference.   I 


think  the  only  thing  we  would  like  to 
see  happen  with  this  bill  is  to  go  back 
to  conference  and  take  out  the  ability 
to  use  block  grant  funds  to  give  out 
free  needles. 

I  know  other  Slates  have  problems 
with  funding  levels. 

I  think  the  hill  is  a  good  bill,  but  so 
often  we  end  up  having  to  vote  against 
a  bill  in  this  Chamber  because  of  some- 
thing that  is  put  in  it  that  makes  it  to- 
tally offensive  to  support. 

So  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this.  I  ask 
that  we  recommit  this  bill  and  in  doing 
so  that  we  encourage  the  conferees  to 
take  out  the  use  of  block  grant  funds 
for  free  needle  use. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  the  t)alance  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr   SH.\\V]. 

Mr  SHAW.  Madam  Speaker.  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  assotiate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  my  colleagues 
from  Florida. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Johnston]. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Florida.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  reluctantly  request  the  body 
to  agree  to  the  motion  to  recommit  be- 
cause of  the  formula 

Madam  Speaker,  we  are  all  here  today  to 
support  vital  programs  dealing  with  alcohol, 
drug  abuse,  and  mental  health  services.  In 
general,  the  aims  of  S.  1306  should  be  ap- 
plauded, however.  I  must  reluctantly  rise  in 
support  of  a  motion  to  recommit  the  S  1306 
conference  report  txjcause  ol  provisions  that 
place  undue  burdens  on  several  States  includ- 
ing the  State  of  Florida 

The  aims  of  S  1306  are  undefmined  when 
it  includes  provisions  to  slash  funding  for  vital 
State  services.  Florida  alone  stands  to  lose 
816.4  million  Because  of  these  cuts.  11.500 
substance  abuse  clients  and  3.400  mentally  ill 
clients  will  go  without  necessary  treatment 
services 

Congress  must  move  forward  m  f)artnership 
with  State  government  to  provide  a  strong  pro- 
gram of  alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and  mental 
health  services  S  1306  includes  retroactive 
provisions  to  reclaim  funds  already  appro- 
priated for  State  services  To  reguire  States  to 
give  back  program  funds  is  unprecedented 
and  unfair,  and  destroys  the  foundation  of 
trust  between  Federal  and  State  government 
The  funding  provisions  in  S  1306  must  be 
reexamined  to  affirm  our  commitment  to  alco- 
hol, drug  abuse,  and  mental  health  services. 
Please  support  the  motion  to  recommit 

Mr  SHAW  Madam  Speaker.  I  would  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  take  a  very  close  look  at 
this  bill  It  has  many  fine  parts,  there  is  no 
question  about  it  The  committee  has  worked 
very  hard  and  it  has  a  lot  of  bipartisan  support 
right  here  in  this  body,  but  there  is  one  thing 
in  this  bill  other  than  the  funding  which  I  am 
upset  about,  and  that  is  an  original  basis,  on 
a  State  basis,  but  I  am  terribly  concerned  that 
for  the  first  time  this  bill  would  permit  federally 
subsidized  needle  exchange  programs. 

Now,  how  many  times  do  we  have  to  say  no 
to  drugs''  How  many  times  do  we  have  to  talk 
atx)ut  this,  and  the  people  who  are  supporting 
this  and  put  this  in  the  bill  have  been  very 
strong  on  the  idea  of  educating  people  on  the 
harmful  effects  of  illegal  drugs  m  this  country. 
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Then  you  turn  around  and  say,  "But  if  you 
are  going  to  use  it,  we  are  going  to  be  sure 
that  you  have  clean  needles." 

That  IS  like  you  are  saying  you  are  going  to 
outlaw  bullets,  but  if  somebody  is  going  to  use 
them,  you  are  going  to  give  them  the  guns.  It 
makes  absolutely  no  sense. 

And  look  at  this.  You  are  telling  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  that  out  of  some  of  their  tax  dol- 
lars we  are  going  to  make  funds  available  for 
drug  users  to  go  shoot  themselves  up. 

Now,  what  sense  does  that  make?  How  are 
we  going  to  possibly  go  home  and  explain  that 
wasteful  use  of  Federal  money? 

Now,  there  are  enough  problems  around 
here  to  last  us  for  two  or  three  sessions.  This 
IS  one  we  certainly  do  not  need. 

A  vote  for  the  motion  to  recommit  is  a  vote 
to  instruct  the  conferees  simply  to  take  that 
portion  out  of  the  bill  which  relates  to  federally 
mandated  needle  exchanges,  and  nothing 
else. 

A  vote  to  recommit  does  not  solve  Florida's 
problem,  unfortunately,  but  a  vote  to  recommit 
makes  sense  for  everybody  here  in  this 
Chamber,  no  matter  what  your  State  formula 

IS. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I  have  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  and  I  yield  t)ack  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  in  strong  opposition  to  S.  1306,  the 
conference  repxDrt  on  ADAMHA  authorization 

As  a  microcosm  of  the  national  drug  prob- 
lem, my  home  State  of  Florida  continues  to 
lead  the  Nation  in  innovative  law  enforcement 
and  drug  treatment  programs.  However, 
should  the  provisions  of  this  bill  be  enacted, 
Florida  will  lose  Si  6  million  in  critically  needed 
substance  abuse  and  mental  health  funding. 
This  will  not  only  critically  injure  an  already 
overburdened  drug  and  mental  health  treat- 
ment system,  but  divert  funds  away  from  a 
State  which  holds  a  unique  position  to  create 
and  implement  positive  solutions  to  the 
nations's  drug  problem. 

Second,  while  I  share  my  colleagues'  goal 
of  stemming  the  spread  of  the  AIDS  virus,  dis- 
tribution ol  clean  hypodermic  needles  for  intra- 
venous drug  use  cannot  accomfMish  this.  Such 
action  only  encourages  the  spread  of  this 
deadly  plague  by  allowing  current  users  to 
safely  continue  their  addiction  until  the  day 
they  use  an  infected  needle  because  the  gov- 
ernment isn't  there  to  put  a  clean  one  m  their 
hand.  Let's  reduce  the  spread  of  AIDS  by  re- 
ducing drug  use,  not  encouraging  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Madam  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
provision  of  this  conference  report  that  estab- 
lishes a  new  grant  program  to  provide  com- 
prehensive residential  treatment  services  to 
substance-abusing  pregnant  and  post  partum 
women  and  their  children. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work  on  this  pro- 
vision with  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
Mr.  Waxman.  and  I  would  like  to  thank  him  for 
his  support. 

Madam  Speaker.  375.000  babies  are  tx)rn 
each  year  in  the  United  States  who  were  ex- 
posed to  illegal  drugs  before  birth — i  out  of 
every  10  newtx)rns.  The  cost  of  caring  for 
them  IS  enormous:  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
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lars  in  hospital  costs  each  year  just  to  stabilize 
them  immediately  after  birth,  and  billions  of 
dollars  annually  for  health  care,  foster  care, 
special  education,  and  other  social  services 
they  will  need  as  they  grow  up. 

For  many  addicted  pregnant  women,  only  a 
long-term  residential  treatment  program  can 
provide  the  services  they  need,  including 
counseling,  child  care,  room  and  Ixiard  for  the 
women  and  their  children,  and  other  services. 
Many  women  need  to  be  able  to  get  away 
from  the  environment  that  nurtures  their  drug 
use.  A  residential  treatment  program  provides 
the  support  system  they  need  to  stop  their 
drug  use  and  focus  on  their  recovery. 

According  to  the  Institute  of  Medicine,  the 
clients  of  longer  term  residential  treatment  pro- 
grams end  virtually  all  illicit  drug  taking  and 
other  criminal  behavior  while  in  residence. 
They  also  demonstrate  lower  drug  use  and 
cnminal  activity  and  greater  social  productivity 
after  discharge  than  they  did  before  admission 
and  than  other  individuals  who  did  not  receive 
similar  treatment.  As  a  result,  the  Institute  of 
Medicine  included  residential  treatment  pro- 
grams for  pregnant  women  and  their  children 
in  Its  core  strategy  for  addressing  our  Nation's 
drug  treatment  needs. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  our  Nation's  residen- 
tial treatment  programs  currently  refuse  to 
serve  pregnant  women  or  refuse  to  make  pro- 
vision for  their  children  As  a  result,  pregnant 
women  who  desperately  need  treatment  lan- 
guish on  the  waiting  lists  for  the  tew  programs 
that  are  available.  While  they  look  for  a  pro- 
gram that  has  an  opening  and  will  accept 
them,  they  and  their  children  suffer  the  con- 
tinuing effects  of  their  addiction. 

This  measure  will  help  change  that  tragic  re- 
ality, by  establishing  a  grant  program  offenng 
to  addicted  pregnant  women  and  their  children 
the  opportunity  for  comprehensive  treatment  in 
a  residential  setting  in  which  the  children  are 
allowed  to  reside  with  their  mother. 

The  legislation  spells  out  the  comprehensive 
list  of  services  that  must  be  provided,  so  that 
programs  will  deal  with  the  women  and  chil- 
dren's full  range  of  needs.  For  example,  serv- 
ices for  women  must  include  health  care. 
AIDS,  and  domestic  violence  counseling,  train- 
ing in  parenting,  involvement  of  other  family 
members  as  appropnate,  counseling  on  ot)- 
taining  employment,  and  planning  and  coun- 
seling to  assist  re-entry  into  society  both  be- 
fore and  after  discharge.  Similarly,  services  for 
children  must  include  health  care,  child  care, 
counseling  as  appropriate,  and  other  social 
services  to  help  them  overcome  the  effects  of 
maternal  addiction. 

This  residential  treatment  grant  program  and 
a  related  outpatient  program  for  pregnant 
women  are  jointly  authorized  at  a  funding  level 
of  Si  00  million  in  1993.  and  such  sums  as 
necessary  in  1994.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the 
residential  treatment  program,  including  addi- 
tional funding  from  the  block  grant  and  poten- 
tial funding  from  the  special  drug  asset  forfeit- 
ure fund  It  IS  my  hope  that  we  will  soon  see 
many  women  and  their  children  given  a  new 
lease  on  life  because  of  the  residential  treat- 
ment services  authorized  in  this  program. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Flonda.  Madam  Speaker,  as 
1  did  last  week  when  the  House  first  consid- 
ered this  legislation,  I  again  rise  in  strong  op- 
position to  this  conference  report  on  S.  1306, 
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the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administrative  Reorganization  Act,  t)ecause  it 
would  cause  irreparable  damage  to  alcohol, 
drug  abuse,  and  mental  health  programs 
throughout  Flonda. 

This  legislation  significantly  alters  the  for- 
mula under  which  Federal  alcohol,  drug 
abuse,  and  mental  health  block  grants  funds 
are  awarded  to  the  States.  Most  impxjrtantly.  it 
includes  a  retroactive  change  to  the  formula 
effective  October  1.  1991.  This  unfair  retro- 
active change  in  the  formula  means  Florida 
will  lose  more  than  $16.5  million  in  Federal 
funds  which  are  planned  for  use  in  the  final 
quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year  for  substance 
abuse  treatment  and  mental  health  programs 
In  principal.  I  oppose  any  legislation  that 
seeks  to  retroactively  recapture  previously  al- 
located funds  especially  in  a  case  when  the 
care  and  lives  of  thousands  of  irxjividuals  are 
jeopardized. 

As  I  indicated  to  my  colleagues  during  de- 
bate on  this  legislation  last  week.  Pinellas 
County,  FL,  which  I  represent,  has  developed 
a  number  of  nationally  recognized  model  pro- 
grams in  these  areas.  The  retroactive  loss  of 
Federal  support  will  force  many  of  these  pro- 
grams to  close  or  substantially  reduce  the 
number  of  people  they  serve. 

Two  of  the  pnncipal  sponsors  of  these  pro- 
grams in  my  district.  Operation  PAR.  and  Gulf 
Coast  Jewish  Family  Services,  would  be 
greatly  impacted  by  the  retroactive  formula 
changes  in  this  legislation  and  redistribution  of 
Federal  funds  allocated  for  these  programs 
earlier  this  year  Operation  PAR  runs  a  num- 
t>er  of  outpatient  and  residential  substance 
abuse  treatment  programs  including  an  in-jaii 
substance  abuse  program  which  would  t»e 
eliminated.  Florida  already  has  a  waiting  list  of 
3.000  persons  seeking  outpatient  and  residen- 
tial services.  The  impact  of  this  bill  will  be  a 
doubling  in  the  size  of  this  waiting  list 

Gulf  Coast  Jewish  Family  Services  would 
have  to  eliminate  its  genatnc  caregiver  support 
team  which  provides  support  for  the  families  of 
mental  health  patients.  This  will  drive  up  the 
cost  to  families  and  the  Federal  and  State 
government  by  forcing  families  to  rely  more 
heavily  on  nursing  homes  and  other  institu- 
tional care  facilities  to  provide  these  services 
at  mi-h  greater  cost. 

Following  my  remarks.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  include  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  entitled  "A  Cruel  Federal 
Cut"  from  the  May  25  edition  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Times  which  reiterates  the  catastrophic 
impact  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  woukj 
have  on  these  types  of  programs  in  Florida.  In 
many  cases,  entire  programs  will  have  to 
close  leaving  vulnerable  residents  of  all  ages 
without  vital  services. 

Florida  is  one  of  i2  States  which  will  lose 
funds  under  these  new  formulas  and  the  drop- 
ping of  any  protection  offered  by  a  hold  harm- 
less provision  which  would  prevent  the  recap- 
ture of  funds  awarded  to  the  States  earlier  this 
year.  Given  the  financial  situation  of  Florida 
and  the  other  Slate  governments,  it  is  doubtful 
that  the  State  can  find  available  funds  to  offset 
this  reduction  in  Federal  support. 

State  officials  advise  me  that  m  Florida's 
case,  the  Si  2  million  reduction  in  Federal  sup- 
port for  substance  abuse  prograrr\s  will  result 
in  a  loss  of  services  for  1,400  alcohol  and 
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drug  abusing  and  addicted  individuals  seeking 
community  based  help.  The  S4  million  m  lost 
mental  health  funding  will  mean  3.500  seri- 
ously disturtjed  individuals  will  not  receive  the 
support  they  require  to  remain  m  their  commu- 
nities and  not  in  more  expt>nsive  institutional 
settings 

Madam  Speaker,  through  m>   work  on  the 
House     Appropriations     Sutxrommittee     which 
funds  our  Nation's  substance  abuse  and  men- 
tal health  programs,  I  am  aware  of  the  urgent 
need  to  provide  greater,  not  less,  support  for 
these  community  based  programs  which  pro- 
vide innovative  services  that  help  ttiousands  of 
American  families    F'ubiic  and  private  agencies 
throughout  the   State  of   Florida,   and  particu 
larly    in    Pinellas    County    which    I    represent, 
have  developed  a  number  of  exceptional  pro 
grams  to  combat  Itie  problems  of  drug  abuse 
and  mental  illness    Ttieir  work  and  innovation 
are  threatened  by  this  conference  report  today 
and  I  again  urge  my  colleagues  m  the  House 
to   reiect   this   legislation     We   should   support 
tfie  upcoming  motion  to  recommit  this  legisla 
tion  back  to  the  conference  committee    There 
It  can  be  amended  to  include  a  hold  harmless 
provision  to  protect  f^lorida  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  or  some  other  way  revised  so  that  it  does 
not  unfairly  and  retroactively   penalize  Florida 
and  the  1 1  other  States  that  would  lose  vital 
Federal  support  for  a  number  of  important  on 
going  programs 
[Kiom  the  St,  PetersburK'  i  FL)  Times,  Mav 
25.  1992) 
A  Cru El.  Federal  Cl't 
A  drug  rehabilitation  proRram  In  Pinellas 
County    Iteeps   substance   abusers  and   their 
newborns  together    The  special  needs  of  ba 
bies  born  to  addicted  mothers  are  tended  at 
PAR  Villas-e.   and   the   bonding   helps  speed 
the  mothers'  recover.v 

Families  who  care  for  elderly  menial 
health  patients  benefit  from  special  atten- 
tion themselves.  Gulf  Coast  Jewish  Family 
Services  runs  a  geriatric  care-giver  support 
program  that  provides  the  encouragement 
and  nurturing  that  is  so  critical  to  families 
facing  such  a  challenge 

These  are  just  two  of  the  effective  pro- 
grams In  serious  jeopardy  because  of  con 
gresslonal  action.  The  Florida  delegatioi. 
should  scramble  to  stave  off  an  impending 
loss  of  $16.5-mlllion. 

What  makes  this  worse  than  most  cuts  In 
federal  funding  is  that  Florida  already  has 
received  most  of  the  money  allotted  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  has  planned  for  its  use 
and.  in  some  cases,  already  spent  it.  The 
Federal  Government  in  essence  would  be 
asking  Florida  to  hand  the  money  back,  aij 
unacceptable  rerjuest  m  any  year  but  prepos 
terous  in  this  time  of  painful  budget  cuts  at 
the  state  level. 

The  problem  resulted  from  a  restructuring 
of  the  formula  used  to  distribute  federal 
money,  something  that  was  not  unexpected 
by  officials  who  administer  alcohol,  drug 
abuse  and  mental  health  programs  for  Flor 
Ida.  Traditionally,  the  formula  had  favored 
states  with  heavy  urban  populations  at  the 
expense  of  more  rural  states,  and  there  wa- 
a  need  to  revise  the  distribution  process  to 
make  It  more  equitable. 

What  wasn't  anticipated  and,  officials  say 
was  unprecedented,  is  the  provision  in   the 
legislative  package  that  would  refigure  Flor 
Ida  s  1991-1992  share  under  the  new  formuht 
and    require    the    state    to    return    the    dil 
ference 

"At  no  point  did  we  expect  they  would 
take  out  the  money  we  ( already  i  were  pro 
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►naming  to  spend.'  said  Pam  Petersen,  dep- 
uty assistant  secretary  for  drug  and  alcohol 
•itjuse  at  Florida's  Department  of  Health  and 
Rehabilitative  Services, 

A  final  vote  on  the  package  has  been  de- 
layed in  Congress,  It  should  be  sent  back  to 
conference  committee  and  at  the  least,  lan- 
guage should  be  restored  that  would  allow 
Florida  and  11  other  affected  states  to  keep 
this  year  s  allotment. 

That  would  give  state  legislators  a  little 
more  time  to  figure  how  to  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  federal  support.  It  also  would  give 
them  more  time  to  consider  the  suffering 
they  cause  by  lacking  the  courage  to  accom- 
plish serious  financial  reform 

Mr  KOSTMAYER  Madam  Speaker,  I  nse  m 
support  for  the  conference  report  for  the  Alco- 
hol, Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Adminis- 
tration lADAMHA]  Reorganization  Act 

I  am  proud  to  have  worked  m  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  to  ensure  that  this 
legislation  maintains  the  current  level  of  fund- 
ing for  drug  and  alcohol  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  Further,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  conference  report  m 
eludes  a  provision  which  I  introduced  which  al 
lows  the  State  to  maintain  the  current  funding 
level  for  it's  mental  health  programs 

Pennsylvania  provdes  one  of  this  Nation's 
most  effective  and  established  programs  for 
mental  health  services  and  residential  and  out 
patient  drugs  and  alcohol  treatment  I  encour 
age  all  ot  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legis- 
lation which  will  continue  this  Nation's  etforts 
m  combating  drug  abuse  and  provides  treat 
ment  tor  the  mentally  ill 

Mr  KOPETSKI  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  the  conference  re 
pen  on  S  1306,  the  Community  Mental  Health 
and  Substance  Abuse  Services  Improvement 
Act  of  1992 

Mental  disorders  and  substance  abuse  are 
among  the  most  widespread,  destructive,  and 
costly  public  health  problems  our  Nation  faces 
Nearly    t9   percent  of   American  adults   suffer 
from  mental  or  addictive  disorders  in  any  6 
month  period   Some  7  5  million  American  chil 
dren  suffer  from  mental  disorders  such  as  de 
pression,  autism,  and  learning  disabilities.  The 
direct  and  indirect  costs  of  disorders  of  the 
brain  and  central   nervous   system  are  esti- 
mated to  be  S401  1  billion    These  are  serious 
illnesses,  and  they  deserve  a  serious  and  sub- 
stantial effort  targeted  at  their  elimination  and 
treatment 

Most  attention  m  this  debate  on  the  reau 
thorization  IS  focused  on  two  issues,  the  block 
grant  formula  and  needle  exchange  programs 

Madam  Speaker,  this  conference  report  rep- 
resents the  end  ot  a  long  road  for  the  issue  of 
the  alcohol,   drug   abuse,   and   mental   health 
services,  or  ADMS.  block  grant  program  for 
mula. 

Since  Its  creation  m  I98i.  the  ADMS  block 
grant  lormula  has  been  the  focus  of  great  con- 
troversy An  initial  problem  with  the  formula 
was  that  Slates  which  aggressively  pursued 
funding  under  the  earlier  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Program  were  essentially  pe- 
nalized, because  the  formula  was  based  on 
States'  1981  allocation  for  mental  health  and 
substance  abuse  services  The  formula  was 
changed  m  1984  to  reflect  the  relative  popu- 
lation and  per  capita  income  of  each  State. 
However,  a  1986  report  by  the  University  of 
California    San  Francisco,  recommended  that 


the  formula  t>e  refined  to  include  need  mdica 
tors  based  on  age  and  gender  The  war  on 
drugs  of  the  rmd-  to  late-1980's  resulted  m 
preference  m  the  formula  t)eing  given  to 
States  with  large  urban  areas,  when  the  block 
grant  was  reauthorized  m  1988 

Madam  Speaker,  ever  since  then,  rural 
States  have  come  out  on  the  short  end  of  the 
stick,  despite  the  fact  that  residents  of  rural 
areas  have  the  same  incidence  rates  for  alco- 
hol abuse  and  mental  disorders  The  General 
Accounting  Office  recommeixled  changing  the 
formula  to  remove  the  urban  weight  in  these 
categories,  and  the  conference  report's  for- 
mula does  this  This  new  formula  is  largely  the 
same  as  the  one  contained  m  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  The  Senate  unanimously 
passed  its  version  of  this  bill,  showing  the 
breadth  of  support  tor  the  formula  Much  of 
this  support  IS  due  to  the  inclusion  of  a  hold 
harmless  provision  for  largely  urban  States 
The  conference  report  contains  a  hold  harm- 
less provision  tor  length  ot  ttie  authorization, 
which  IS  3  years 

Madam  Speaker,  while  there  will  t>e  some 
short  term  pain  for  a  handful  of  States,  the 
new  formula  contained  in  the  conference  re 
port  IS  a  dramatic  improvement 

A  second  controversial  issue  regarding  the 
conference  report  is  needle  exchange  pro- 
grams I  would  like  to  clarify  that  this  bill  will 
not  establish  a  Federal  needle  exchange  pro- 
gram However,  it  will  give  States  the  discre- 
tion to  use  Federal  funds  for  programs  that 
provide  clean  needles  or  bleach  to  drug  ad- 
dicts to  reduce  the  spread  of  disease  and  in- 
duce addicts  to  enter  treatment  The  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  AIDS  strongly  endorses 
needle  exchange  programs  based  on  the 
available  evidence  that  suggests  such  public 
health  measures  can  reduce  the  spread  of 
AIDS  and  encourage  addicts  to  enter  treat- 
ment programs 

Madam  Speaker,  needle  exchange  pro- 
grams work  Taking  this  treatment  option  out 
of  the  hands  ot  States  is  short  sighted 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  con 
ference  rec>ort 

Mr,  \VAXM.-\N,  Madam  Speaker,  1 
urtre  the  Members  to  vote  against  th.- 
motion  to  recommit  and  support  the 
conference  report. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
.ince  of  our  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs, 
L'NSOKLD),  Without  objection,  the  pre- 
vious question  is  ordered  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  ro  RECOMMIT  (IFFEREP  BV  MR. 
GINGRICH 

Mr    GINGRICH,    Madam    Speaker.    I 

offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAK KH  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
u'entleman  oppostd  to  the  conference 
report',' 

Mr  GINGRICH  I  am  opposed. 
.Madam  .Sjx*aktM' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Gingrich  moves  to  recommit  the  con- 
ference report  to  accompany  the  bill,  S.  1306. 
to  the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 


a^;^eelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  t.he 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  with  in- 
structions to  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  agree  to  section  205if)  of  the  Senate 
bill  (relating  to  a  prohibition  against  using 
funds  to  provide  individuals  with  hypodermic 
needles  or  syringes  so  that  such  Individuals 
may  use  lUeg.'il  drugs  i 

Mr  BROOKS  Madam  Speaker,  l  rise  be- 
fore the  House  m  support  of  the  motion  to  re- 
commit S.  1306.  I  do  not  usually  support  mo- 
tions of  this  nature,  and  I  am  aware  and  ap- 
preciative of  the  dedicated  bipartisan  efforts 
that  have  been  put  into  this  measure.  But  I 
cannot  support  the  immediate  retroactive  cut 
in  funding  that  the  State  of  Texas  and  the 
eight  other  States  will  be  forced  to  accept 
should  this  bill  not  be  recommitted  to  con- 
ference At  a  time  when  our  State  health  com- 
munities are  faced  with  serious  budget  crises. 
a  retroactive  cut  in  funding  will  cause  a  critical 
disruption  of  assistance  to  our  constituents 
who  need  alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and  mental 
health  services.  Texas  is  slated  to  lose  510 
million  in  this  conference  report — effective  in 
this  fiscal  year  This  action  could  deal  a  dev- 
astating blow  to  our  States — we  must  not  put 
our  ability  to  deliver  critically  needed  health 
services  in  jeopardy  If  this  bill  is  recommitted 
to  conference  and  States  are  held  harmless 
lor  these  much  needed  funds,  we  can  prevent 
our  States  from  serious  financial  burdens 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  remmmit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
(juestion  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it, 

Mr,  GINGRICH,  Madam  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  tjround  that  a 
quorum  IS  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present , 

Thf  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quoruni  is  not  present. 

The  Ser^'eant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members, 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  214.  nays 
157.  answered  "present"  1.  not  votint? 
62.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No,  150] 
YEAS— 214 


,Ml.inl 

An"n 

,^ndr<-ws  iTXi 

Applf-Kal-' 

Archer 

Armey 

Bacchus 

Bilker 

lUllenRer 

Ban-fH 

Bal>>man 

Bennett 

Bentley 

B)'r»"uler 

BevllI 

Bill)  ray 

BUlrakib 

BUIcy 

BofhliTt 

Bo'-hner 

BoUL-her 

Browdnr 

Bryant 

Hurtiin 


Buslamanle 
Callahan 
Camp 
Carper 
Can- 
Clement 
dinger 
Coble 

Coleman  iMOi 
Coleman  (TX) 
Combesl 
Condll 
Coughlln 
Cox iCAi 
Crane 

Cunmnitham 
Davis 

lie  la  Garza 
DelJiy 
Dooley 
Doollllle 
I  toman  (CAl 
Dreler 
Duncan 


Edwards  (TX I 

Emerson 

English 

Erdrelch 

Ewing 

Fascell 

Kawell 

Fields 

Fish 

Franks  iCTi 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Geren 

Giblxins 

Gilchrest 

Gillmor 

GUman 

Ginprl.-h 

Click  man 

Gonzalez 

Goodlmt; 

Gordon 


G'js^ 

Gradi.st'n 

Gundt-rsun 

Hall  'TXi 

HamiUnn 

Hammt-rtchmiJl 

Hancoik 

Hansf'n 

HaiTis 

Hasten 

Hayes  1  LA  1 

Henry 

Herger 

Hot>son 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Hi'pkins 

Horton 

H^uchtcn 

Hutljarri 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hulto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

.'am»'> 

.Johnson  iCTj 

Johnson  iSDi 

Johnson  (TXi 

Johnston 

Jones  iNCi 

Kasich 

Kleczka 

Klug 

Kyi 

I^Rocco 

Laughltn 

Lewis  iFLi 

I.lfrhirool 

tipinski 

Lloyd 

Lowery  iCAi 

Lowey  iNVi 

Luken 

Marhtlny 

Martin 

M.lZ?.i'll 

McCandless 


Abercromble 

A(  kerman 

,Anderson 

Andrews  (MEi 

Andrews  iNJi 

Annunzio 

A,'-pin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Ht-mun 

Hlai  kwell 

Humor 

Borski 

Brewster 

Byron 

Cardin 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Costello 

Cox  (ID 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Darden 

DeFazIo 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dorftan  (.Mil 

Downey 

Durbln 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CAi 

Engel 

Espy 

Evans 

Fazio 

KeiKhan 

Flake 

Foglielta 

Ford  i.MIi 

Ford  iTNi 

Frank  i.MAi 

Gfjdenson 

Ct-phardt 


y.iCollum 

McCrery 

McDade 

.MLGrath 

M.MiUan  iNCi 

McMillen  iMDi 

Mi.Nulty 

M.  y.-rs 

Miil'T  aiHi 

Millar  iWA) 

Molinari 

-Mullohan 

NU.Lrhead 

Myers 

Nichols 

Nussle 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Orion 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Penny 

Peterson  iFLi 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Pnshard 

Pursell 

Qulllen 

Riihall 

Ramstad 

Ransel 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Rlggs 

RInaldo 

Hitler 

Roben* 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Roth 

Sangmeisler 

Sanlorum 

NAYS— 157 

G randy 

Green 

Guarinl 

Hall  (OH) 

Hayes  iIL) 

Hefner 

Herlel 

Hoagland 

Horn 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

,lai:obs 

Jefferson 

Jenkins 

Jones  iGAi 

Joniz 

Kanjorski 

Kaplur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kolbe 

Kopelskl 

Koslmayer 

LaKalce 

Lancaster 

Lanios 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Long 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDei-niott 

McHuKh 

Vfume 

Miller  iCAi 

Mine  la 

Mink 

.Moakley 

Montgomery 

Moody 


.Sar  palms 

Swift 

Towns 

Wheat 

Sax  ton 

Synar 

Unsoeld 

Whit  ten 

Sohiff 

Tallon 

Valentine 

WilUair.s 

Sohroeder 

Tanner 

Venlo 

Wclpe 

Sensenbrenner 

Taylor  (MS) 

Washington 

Wyden 

Serrano 

Thomas  iGAi 

Waters 

Yaies 

Shaw 

Thornton 

Waxman 

Shays 

Torres 

Weiss 

Shuster 

Sisis.ky 

ANS 

WERED   "PRESENT   -1 

Skeen 

i.rvin  >m: 

Skellon 
Slallery 

NOT  VOTING-62 

Smith  (FL) 

Alexander 

Dixon 

Michel 

Smilh  (SJi 

Anthony 

Donnelly 

Momson 

Smith  lOR) 

Barnard 

Dwyer 

Murphy 

Smith  (TX) 

Barton 

Dymally 

Munha 

Snowe 

Beilenson 

Early 

Oakar 

Solomon 

Boxer 

Edwards  (OKi 

Pa<,kard 

Spence 

Brooks 

Gaydos 

Payne  ■  VAi 

Spralt 

Broomfleld 

Hauher 

Ray 

Staggers 

Brown 

HeHey 

Rc'C 

Sulllngs 

Brure 

Inhofe 

Roukema 

Steams 

Bunning 

Koller 

Schaefer 

Stenholm 

Campliell  iCAi 

Lagomarstno 

Schulze 

Slump 

Campbell  (CO) 

Leach 

Stark 

Sundquist 

Chandler 

Lehman  (CA) 

Torrlcelll 

Swell 

Chapman 

Lent 

Traxler 

Tauzln 

Clay 

Levlne  (CAi 

Vander  Jaft 

Taylor  (NO 

ColiinsilL) 

Lewis  (CAl 

Walsh 

Thomas  iCAi 

Collins  1  Mil 

Livingston 

Wilson 

Thomas  iWY) 

Dannemeyer 

.Manlon 

Yairon 

Traftcani 

DeLauro 

Marlenee 

Young  ',^K  • 

Upton 

Dingell 

McEwen 

Visclosky 

n  1733 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Weber 

The    Clerk    announceci 

1   the   following 

pairs: 

Weldon 

On  this  vote: 

Wise 

Mr.  Brook 

s  for.  with  M.^. 

DeLauro  apainst. 

Wolf 

Mr,  Payne 

•  of  Virginia  fo 

r.  with  Mr    Dym- 

Wylie 

ally  against 

Young iFLi 
Zeliff 

Messrs, 

THOMAS    of 

Georpia.    DER- 

Zlmmer 

RICK.  TAYLOR  of  Mississippi.  HAYES 

Moran 

Morella 

Mrazek 

Nagle 

Nalcher 

Neal  iMAi 

Nea!  i  NC  i 

Nowak 

Oberslar 

Obey 

Olver 

Owens  I  NY  I 

Owens  I UT I 

Oxicy 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Pastor 

Payne (NJ) 

Pease 

Pelost 

Perkins 

Peterson  (MN) 

■Price 

Reed 

Richardson 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal 

RU.SSO 

.Sabo 

Sanders 

Savage 

.Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Skaggs 

Slaughter 

Smith  iIAi 

.Solan 

Stokes 

Sludds 


KAPTUR 
•yea'     to 

Florida, 


of    Illinois.     MFUME,     and     CRAMER, 
Mrs,    KENNELLY,    and    Ms. 
changed     their    vote     from 
"nav," 

Messrs.  SMITH  of 
BUSTAMANTE.  COBLE.  SWETT,  DOG- 
LITTLE.  RAHALL.  WISE,  and  VIS- 
CLOSKY. Mrs,  SCHROEDER,  and 
Messrs,  TRAFICANT.  COX  of  Califor- 
nia, and  BOUCHER  chan^'ed  their  vote 
from  "na.v"  to  "yea.  " 

Mr,  LEVIN  of  Michigan  changed  his 
vote  from   "nay"  to    "present," 

So    the    motion    to    recommit    was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


Mrs,  COLLINS  of  Michigan.  Mr,  Speaker, 
due  to  an  emergency  involving  my  mother,  I 
was  forced  to  miss  five  important  votes.  Had 
I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "yes"  on 
the  rule  to  the  conference  report  on  H,R, 
2507,  the  National  Institutes  of  Hearth  Revital- 
ization  Amendments  of  1992.  and  "yes"  on 
the  final  passage  ot  this  confererx;e  report 
Programs  under  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  are  critical  not  only  for  medical  re- 
search, but  also  for  the  development  ot  a  uni- 
versal health  plan  that  assists  all  Americans, 
both  rich  and  poor  These  programs  are  also 
crucial  for  studying  women's  health  issues 
which  have  been  largely  ignored.  Should  the 
President  veto  this  measure,  I  will  also  support 
the  overriide. 
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On  the  vote  auttion/mg  funds  (or  mvestiga 
tions  and  studies  by  standing  and  select  com- 
mittees of  tfie  House.  I  would  fiave  voted 
"yes"  on  tfie  rule,  and  "yes"  on  final  passage 
of  ttie  measure 

On  tfie  vote  on  the  rriotion  to  recommit  S 
2783,  tfie  medical  device  amendments.  ! 
would  fiave  loined  157  of  my  colleagues  m 
voting  "nay  " 

I  apologize  to  my  constituents  (or  being  un 
able  to  vote  on  these  consequential  subjects 


CONGRFSSION AI.  RHCORD— HOI  SE 


May  28.  1992 


May  28,  1992 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr  BRUCE  Mr  Speaker,  on  Thursday. 
May  28.  1992.  I  was  granted  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence on  account  ot  the  death  of  my  Father 
I  was  not  able  to  vote  on  the  tollowmg  rollcall 
votes  Rollcall  No  145,  146,  147,  148,  149, 
and  150 

Had   I   been   present   on   May   28,    I   would 
have  voted  "aye"  on  rollcall  145,  "aye"  on  roll 
call  146,  "aye"  on  rollcall  147.  "aye"  on  rollcall 
148,  "aye"  on  rollcall  149.  and  "aye"  on  roll- 
call 150 


lp:gisi,ativk  program 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was  driven 
permission  to  addrc.'^s  the  House  for  1 
minute  ) 

Mr  SOLOMON  Madam  Speaker.  11" 
the  Members  would  listen  up,  we  are 
about  to  hear  what  is  i?oins  to  happen 
for  the  rest  of  the  week  and  next  week 
I  would  .yield  to  the  majority  leader  to 
enlighten  the  membership 

Mr  GEPHARDT  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  trentleman  foi'  yielding;.  Ob- 
viously that  is  a  very  effei  tive  way  to 
brln^r  order  in  the  House. 

Madam  Sp«-aker.  we  are  finished  for 
today  with  business.  There  will  not  be 
votes  on  tomorrow. 

The  House  will  meet  at  noon  on  Mon- 
day, but  there  will  be  no  legislative 
business. 

On  Tuesday  the  House  will  meet  at 
noon  and  take  up  seven  bills  on  suspen- 
sion, but  any  votes  on  the  susjjensions 
will  be  postponed  until  the  end  of  the 
day  on  Wednesday. 
The  suspensions  to  be  taken  up  are: 
H.R.  4801.  to  extend  the  authorization 
for  the  historic  preservation  fund 

H  R.  MiO!).  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  advisory  council  on  historic 
preservation. 

Hou.se  Con(  urrent  Resolution  156. 
emancipation  of  the  Baha'is 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  297.  Is- 
raeli P]mbassy  bombint,'  in  Buenos 
Aires. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  299.  re- 
1,'ardink'  the  Kurds  in  northern  Iraq 

House  Concui-rent-  Resolution  305, 
commendini,'  .\Uiania  for  democratic 
elections,  and  a  House  resolution. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  305.  re- 
RardinkC  Burma 

On  Wednesday.  .June  3.  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  the  House  will  meet 
at  noon  on  Wednesday  We  will  be  tak- 
intf  up  the  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization bill  for  fiscal  year  1993.  sub- 


ject to  a  rule.  Members  can  expect  a 
possible  vote  on  a  rule  by  1.30  or  2 
o  clock  on  Wednesday  There  then  is 
1,'eneral  debate.  Last  year  the  ^reneral 
debate  was  approximately  1  hour  So 
.Members  can  expect  amendments 
would  start  on  that  bill  and  votes 
mu'ht  start  at  3  or  4  o  clock  in  the 
.ifternoon 

At  the  end  of  the  day  on  Wednesday 
we  will  take  up  the  votes,  if  any.  on 
;  he  suspensions 

On  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  we  will  continue  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  and  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Amend- 
ments of  1992.  subject  to  a  rule 

.Mr  SOLOMON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  majorit.v  leader 

Just  to  repeat  what  was  said,  there 
will  be  no  votes  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day at  all.  and  the  earliest  there  may 
be  possible  votes  on  Wednesday  would 
be  sometime  around  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  .Madam  Speaker, 
that  is  correct 

Mr  SOLOMON  .Madam  Speaker,  if 
the  majority  leader  could  tell  us.  the 
Committee  on  Rules  beintj  a  committee 
of  jurisdiction,  reported  the  Hamilton- 
G[-adison  contrre.ssional  reform  I'esolu- 
tion  today  Mik'ht  that  be  t.iken  up 
next  week  at  .ill' 

.Mr  GEPHARDT  Madam  Sjieaker,  it 
will  not  be  taken  up  next  week 

Mr.  SOLO.MON.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
other  matter  of  interest  to  Membere  is 
the  appointment  of  conferees  to  the 
supplemental  Is  that  likely  to  take 
place  early  next  week? 

Mr  GEPHARDT  Madam  Speaker, 
that  will  take  plate  early  next  week. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
majority  leader  did  not  mention  next 
Friday.  Is  there  any  way  to  jud^e  from 
this  calendar  for  next  week  whether  we 
would  exjx-ct  votes  next  Friday'.' 

Mr  GEPHARDT  Ma<iam  Speaker,  we 
do  expect  votes  on  Friday. 

Mr.  SOLOMON  We  expect  to  be  in 
session  and  have  votes  on  Friday'.' 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  That  is  our  expecta- 
tion. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  .Madam  Spt?aker,  is 
there  any  idea  when  we  mit:ht  adjourn 
on  Friday,  so  that  Members  can  make 
their  reservations? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  We  alwa.vs  try  to 
adjourn  at  an  early  hour  on  Friday,  no 
later  than  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  SOLOMON  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  enlit?ht- 
enins?  us  and  wish  him  a  t;ood  weekend 

.Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Madam  Speaker.  1 
would  inform  Members  that  at  this 
point  we  will  be  taking'  up  ritrht  after 
this  the  report  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  on  the  Hou.se 
post  office.  That  report  will  be  forth- 
coming' in  the  next  few  moments. 
There  will  he  no  votes  on  that,  but  that 
report  will  he  taken  up. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  MONDAY. 

JUNE  1.   1992 

-Mr  GEPHARDT.  .Madam  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
UnsoeI-D).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Mi.ssouri'^ 

There  was  no  objec  tion 


ON     WEDNES- 
AND    THURS- 


HOUR  OF  MEETING 
DAY  JUNE  3.  1992 
1).\V.  JUNE  4.  1992 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  M.id.tm  Speaker.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Hmise  adjourns  on  Tuesday.  June  2. 
1992.  It  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on 
Wednesday.  .June  3.  1992.  and  that  when 
the  House  adjourns  on  Wednesday. 
June  3.  1992.  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon 
on  Thursday.  .June  4.  1992. 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mi-ssouri? 

There  was  no  objection 


DISPENSING         WITH         CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  HUSINKSS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr  GEPHARDT  .Madam  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  busi- 
ness in  order  under  the  Calendar 
We(lne.s(lay  rule  be  dispensed  with  on 
Wednesday  next. 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RE.MOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  5056 

Mr  .^LLEN.  Ma<iam  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [.Mr  1)kF.\7AO]  be  removed 
as  a  cosponsor  of  H  R   .W.^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Al'THORIZING  LITIGATION  REL- 
ATIVE TO  CERTAIN  TRIBES  OF 
SOUTH  DAKOTA.  NORTH  DAKOTA. 
AND  MONTANA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota. 
Madam  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  2342)  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
funds  appropriated  to  pay  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  Mississippi  Sioux  Indians 
in  Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets 
numbered  142.  359.  m).  361.  1362.  and  363. 
and  for  other  purposes.  "  approved  Oc- 
tober 25.  1972  (86  Stat.  1168  et  seq.i.  and 


ask  for  its  immediate  consideration  in 
the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Unsoeld).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  South  Da- 
kota'.' 

Mr.  RHODES.  Madam  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  for 
the  purpose  of  yielding  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  to  explain 
the  bill. 

.Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota. 
.Madam  Speaker.  S.  2343  is  sponsored  by 
Senator  D.\SCHLE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
bill  simply  extends  the  period  of  time 
that  three  Sioux  Trities  ma.v  challenge 
the  validity  of  a  1972  act  which  was  to 
distribute  a  judgment  fund  to  them. 
The  judgment  came  from  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  in  1967.  In  1972.  the 
Congress  passed  an  act  which  rec- 
ommended distributing  the  judgment 
fund  to  the  tribes  and  provided  for  a  25- 
percent  distribution  to  lineal  descend- 
ants who  are  not  members  of  the 
tribes.  This  provision  was  inserted  by 
the  Interior  Department.  The  tribes  op- 
posed a  distribution  to  nonmembers 
and  the  lineal  descendanc.v  funds  have 
not  yet  been  distributed  The  tribes 
missed  the  6-year  deadline  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  act  to  file  a  legal  chal- 
lenge. S.  2342  allows  the  tribes  to  get 
into  court  to  challenge  the  act.  The 
committee  views  this  as  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonal)le  approa;  h. 

This  bill  requires  no  Federal  spend- 
ing and  has  bipartisan  support. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  expla- 
nation. The  minority  has  no  objection 
to  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

.Madam  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  2342 

lie  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rrscntatives  ol  the  i'nttrd  States  of  Amenni  m 
Cinigrcss  afiSCrnhU'd . 

SECTION  I.  AME.NDMENT  TO  ACT  OF  OCTOBER  25. 
1972. 

The  Act  of  Octoljer  25.  1972  (86  Stat.  1168'. 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following'  new  sections 
-SEC.  306.  AUTHORI  rv  TO  BR1.\G  ACTION. 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  action  of  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton 
Sioux  Tnl)e  of  South  Dakota,  the  Devils 
Lake  Sioux  Tribe  of  North  Dakota,  or  the 
Sisseton-Wahpeton  Sioux  Council  of  the 
Assinibione  and  Sioux  Tribes  of  Montana 
filed  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Montana  to  contest  the  con- 
stitutionality or  validity  under  law  of  this 
Act  shall  not  be  barred  by  any  statute  of 
limitations,  lapse  of  time,  or  tmr  of  laches,  if 
the  complaint  is  filed  no  later  than  .A.pnl  1. 
1993.  Exclusive  orik'inal  jurisdiction  over  any 


such  action  filed  on  or  before  such  date  is 
hereby  vested  m  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Montana.  Nothing 
in  this  section  or  section  307  shall  be  con- 
strued as  an  inference  of  liability  on  the  part 
of  the  United  St.ates. 
-SEC.  307.  ALTHORITV  TO  SETTLE  ACTION. 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
.^ct  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Attor- 
ney General  is  authorized  to  settle  any  ac- 
tion that  may  be  brought  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 306  of  this  .Act.". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Had  I  been  present,  on  Ma.v  28.  I 
would  have  voted  "a.ve"  on  rollcall  145. 
■aye"  on  rollcall  146.  •"aye""  on  rollcall 
147.  "aye  "  on  rollcall  148.  "aye"  on 
rollcall  149.  and   'aye"  on  rollcall  150. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota. 
Madam  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  may  have  5  leg- 
islative days  within  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  Sen- 
ate bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  EXTENSION  OF 
TIME  RELATIVE  TO  REPORT  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION ON  THE  HOUSE  POST 
OFFICE 

Mr.  ROSE.  Madam  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  pe- 
riod contained  in  House  Resolution  340 
for  the  Committee  on  House  .Adminis- 
tration to  report  on  the  House  post  of- 
fice be  extended  until  July  6.  1992. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

.Mr.  ROSE.  Madam  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimious  consent  that  I  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Madam  Speaker.  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  RoBKKTs].  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  5.  1992.  the 
House  adopted  House  Resolution  340. 
which  directed  the  Committee  on 
House  .Administration  to  conduct  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  oper- 
ation and  management  of  the  House 
post  office.  Immediately  thereafter.  I 
consulted  with  my  ranking  Republican 
Member  and  established  a  bipartisan 
task  force  of  three  Democrats  and 
three  Republicans  to  investigate  the 
post  office. 
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I  want  to  describe  the  unprecedented 
way  in  which  the  task  force  was  set  up 
and  ran  its  investigation.  The  process 
was  a  true  test  of  bipartisan  coopera- 
tion. Back  in  Februar.v.  as  chairman.  I 
promised  my  colleagues  that  no  rea- 
sonable line  of  inquiry  would  be  re- 
fused. This  has  been  a  very  thorough 
and  professional  investigation.  The 
task  force  has  conducted  59  extensive 
interviews  of  post  office  personnel, 
members  of  the  Capitol  Police,  and 
others,  and  reviewed  countless  post  of- 
fice documents. 

In  fact,  in  order  to  ensure  that  all 
areas  of  inquiry  have  been  addressed, 
the  task  force  has  agreed  to  conduct 
two  additional  interviews  m  June. 
These  interviews  will  necessitate  that 
we  file  our  written  report  in  June, 
rather  than  today.  We  would  have  liked 
to  have  conducted  these  interviews  al- 
ready. However,  one  of  the  witnesses 
was  seriously  ill  and  not  available  to 
the  task  force.  Another  appeared  before 
the  grand  jury,  and  the  U.S.  attorney 
asked  the  task  force  to  delay  its  inter- 
view of  this  person  Thus,  the  task 
force  needs  a  little  more  time  to  finish 
and  that  is  the  reason  for  our  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

I  should  note  that  the  task  force  ef- 
fort has  been  accomplished  m  the  face 
of  a  major  impediment  to  our  inves- 
tigation. As  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  the  Justice  Department  has 
been  conducting  a  separate  investiga- 
tion into  criminal  allegations  relating 
to  the  post  office  for  over  1  year.  Their 
investigation  was  triggered  by  the  dis- 
covery of  an  embezzlement  last  April. 
Audits  conducted  by  the  Capitol  Police 
and  the  United  States  Postal  Inspec- 
tion Service  led  to  the  discovery  of  ad- 
ditional shortages  and  the  well-pub- 
licized indictments. 

I  join  with  all  members  of  the  task 
force  in  condemning  the  embezzle- 
ments which  have  been  uncovered.  We 
have  been  very  sensitive  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice's  investigation.  When 
the  task  force  itself  discovered  possible 
evidence  of  criminal  wrongdoing,  it 
was  immediately  forwarded  to  the  US 
attorney's  office.  Yet.  despite  this.  we. 
in  the  House,  did  not  receive  the  same 
amount  of  cooperation  in  return.  In 
fact,  the  Justice  Department  asked  us 
to  leave  the  investigating  to  them. 
This  the  task  force  could  not  do.  Be- 
cause our  process  has  not  been  equally 
respected  by  the  executive  branch,  we 
are  compelled  to  ask  for  a  delay  in  fil- 
ing our  written  report  until  June. 

Clearly,  the  post  office  in  its  oper- 
ations was  an  imperfect  institution, 
and  we  have  uncovered  many  problems 
which  warrant  attention.  But  I  am  also 
happy  to  report  that  we  have  worked 
closely  with  the  new  Acting  Post- 
master to  identify  and  solve  those 
problems.  A  host  of  changes  have  al- 
ready been  made.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Acting  Postmaster  assures  me  that 
the  vast  majority  of  employees  m  the 
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House  post  office  are  hard-workinir. 
competent  individuals,  who  enthu- 
siastically put  in  a  days  work  for  a 
day's  pay.  In  fact,  the  Acting'  Post- 
master told  the  task  force  that,  con- 
trary to  news  reports,  there  were  abso- 
lutely no  so-called  ^rhost  employees  at 
the  House  post  office 

Our  written  report  will  identify  the 
problems  that  existed  .Some  will  have 
been  cured,  and  we  will  recommend  ac- 
tions to  ensure  that  others  are  cor- 
rected. If  need  he.  possible  violations  of 
ethics  rules  will  be  referred  to  the 
Standards  Committee.  Mismanagement 
of  the  post  offite  will  be  fully  uncov- 
ered. I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  use  this 
exp«>rien(e  <is  a  valuable  lesson  in  bi- 
parti.san  cooperation  and  problem  solv- 
ing for  the  future 

Madam  Sp»^aker.  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time 

Mr  ROHKRTS.  .Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  rise  to  join  my 
collea^'ues  a.ssi^;ned  the  task  of  inves- 
tlK'atin^f  the  House  post  office  to  re- 
quest additional  time  to  allow  comple- 
tion of  our  work. 

On  February  3.  I  took  a  special  order 
on  the  iToor  of  the  House  to  urtre  the 
creation  of  a  special  counsel  to  conduct 
an  independent  investigation  of  the 
House  post  office 

My  suK'k'esluin  followed  multiple  pub- 
lishnd  alle^Mtions  of  the  operations  of 
the  House  post  offi.  e,  including  drutr 
use  and  sales,  embezzlement  of  funds, 
ghost  employees,  overtime  fraud,  and 
other  abuses. 

Dunnt:  my  special  order  I  had  a  col- 
loquy with  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  re^iardins  the  need  to  conduct 
a  thorouirh  investi^jation  and  review  of 
the  alle(,'ations.  At  that  time  he  agreed 
such  a  review  should  proceed  and  said, 
'Let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may." 

The  following,'  day,  April  4.  the  House 
approved  House  Resolution  340.  a  Dem- 
ocrat resolution  to  begin  a  House  Ad- 
ministration review  of  this  matter. 
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This  matter  has  been  very  difficult 
for  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  with  several 
disagreements,  frustrating  time  delays, 
and  unforeseen  scenarios  regarding  all 
of  the  witnesses  We  have  had  problems 
with  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
the  retrieval  of  documents  and  other 
materials  have  all  slowed  the  progress 
of  the  task  force. 

The  task  force  has  also  found  itself 
on  the  front  lines  of  defending  the  in- 
terests and  the  prerogatives  of  the  Con- 
gress as  outlined  in  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, while  still  attempting  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  an  ongoing  criminal  in- 
vestigation by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Madam  Sp«»aker.  I  want  to  assure  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
that  every  effort  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  this  entire  situation  is  being  made. 


.As  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 
Chairman  RusK.  has  indicated,  key  wit- 
nesses with  substantial  background 
and  experience  in  the  Post  Office  are 
yet  to  be  interviewed  The  task  force 
has  agreed  that  the  information  ob- 
tained from  these  individuals  may  lead 
to  the  interviewing  or  the  reinterview- 
ing  of  their  witnesses  That  fact  really 
complicates  imposing  any  future  dead- 
line, an  issue  discussed  by  the  task 
force  at  great  length.  The  chips  should, 
indeed,  be  allowed  to  fall  where  they 
may. 

Many  reports  have  app«^ared  in  the 
press  speculating  on  the  activities  of 
the  task  force  and  the  Departm.ent  of 
.Justice,  and  commenting  on  these  re- 
ports directly  could  threaten  the  out- 
come of  both  reviews.  Several  dozen  in- 
dividuals have  been  interviewed  and 
considerable  information  has  been 
found  It  will  be  appropriately  reported 
by  the  task  force 

In  an  effort  to  fully  achieve  the  ob- 
jections of  House  Resolution  340.  the 
investigation  must  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue into  the  not  too  distant  future 
With  interviews  to  still  be  conducted 
and  documents  still  to  be  obtained  and 
reviewed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  work 
simply  cannot  be  completed  by  the  im- 
posed May  30  deadline.  Simply,  the 
House  should  approve  this  request  to 
allow  the  investigation  to  continue 
until  a  comprehensive  and  thorough  re- 
view and  management  proposals  can  be 
provided  by  the  task  force. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  close  by  con- 
curring with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr 
RobE],  that  the  task  force  is  working 
closely  with  Acting  Postmaster  Shinay 
to  make  several  changes  in  the  Post 
Office  as  the  investigation  does  pro- 
ceed. As  well,  other  recommendations 
from  the  task  force  will  be  forthcoming 
in  the  final  report,  and  our  interviews 
have,  indeed,  found  several  individuals 
in  the  Post  Office,  many,  that  are  dedi- 
cated, hard-working  employees.  They 
have  become  the  innocent  victims  of 
the  speculation  and  rumors  that  have 
surrounded  this  investigation.  I  would 
hope  that  this  situation  could  end. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
request,  and  would  add  only  one  re- 
mark to  the  statement  made  by  the 
chairman,  and  that  is  his  statement  in 
regard  to  ghost  employees  and  the  fact 
that  no  evidence  has  been  found  in  re- 
gard to  ghost  employees 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  is  a  find- 
ing. I  would  hope  that  the  chairman 
would  not  make  any  statements  in  re- 
gard to  findings  at  this  particular  junc- 
ture. What  he  defines  as  a  ghost  em- 
ployee and  perhaps  what  other  mem- 
bers of  the  tAsk  force  would  define  as  a 
ghost  employee.  1  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, could  be  quite  different. 

.Mr  HOSE  Madam  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROHKRTS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 


Mr.  ROSE.  Madam  Speaker.  I  will  ac- 
cept the  gentleman's  reservation,  and  I 
will  keep  an  open  mind  as  to  the  final 
conclusion. 

Mr  ROBERTS.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's statement.  1  just  want  to  say 
for  the  record  that  no  findings  have 
been  made.  There  are  serious  allega- 
tions. Some  of  them  do  Involve  ghost 
employees  and  all  of  the  other 
wrongdoings  and  the  allegations  that 
have  been  made  in  the  press,  and  what 
we  have  determined  by  interviews. 
There  are  no  findings.  That  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  ta.sk  force's  report 

Mr.  BARRETT  .Mailain  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  ROBERTS  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
B.^KHETT].  who  is  an  outstanding  mem- 
ber of  the  task  force 

•Mr.  RAHRE'n'.  .Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 

Madam  Speaker,  over  a  month  ago  I 
stood  on  this  floor  as  a  member  of  an- 
other bipartisan  task  force  attempting 
to  implement  some  reform  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  House.  Today  1  am  back 
as  a  pan  of  yet  another  historical  bi- 
partisan equal  task  force  that  has  been 
working  to  figure  out  exactly  what 
went  on  under  our  noses  in  the  House 
Post  Office  for  the  past  many  months. 
perhaps  years,  and  how  we  can  prevent 
this  from  happ«'ning  again. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  a  little  over 
a  year  ago.  I  never  imagined  that  I 
would  be  spending  my  time  investigat- 
ing an  internal  Post  Offiie  situation, 
as  we  are  today  However,  it  did  not 
take  me  long  to  realize  that  some 
major  changes  needed  to  be  made  in 
the  operation  of  this  entire  institution, 
in  order  for  us  to  effectively  do  our 
jobs.  A  month  ago  a  small  window  of 
opportunity  opened  up  for  change,  as 
the  task  force  on  reform  attempted  to 
implement  change  including  change  in 
the  House  Post  Office.  However,  the 
majority  was  only  willing  to  let  re- 
forms go  so  far  and  the  window  was 
closed.  So  this  time  it  is  my  hope  that 
we  can  get  the  job  done  right. 

House  Resolution  340  called  for  a 
"thorough  investigation  of  the  Office 
of  Postmaster."  The  creators  of  this 
resolution  evidently  thought  a  thor- 
ough investigation  could  be  done  in  3 
months.  .Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney's Office  has  been  investigating  this 
matter  for  almost  a  year.  Granted,  we 
are  not  getting  into  the  depths  of 
criminal  matters  that  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney is  looking  into,  but  because  we  do 
not  wish  to  impede  the  course  of  jus- 
tice, we  have  been  trying  to  work  with 
the  grand  Jury  investigation.  Let  me 
tell  the  Members,  it  gets  tough  when 
our  task  force  is  not  even  informed 
that  Members  of  Congress  are  being 
subpoenaed  to  testify  before  a  grand 
jury  until  a  week  after  those  subpoenas 
have  been  served. 

As  the  Members  have  heard  from  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 


[Mr.  RoBKRTs],  this  task  force  has  ex- 
perienced other  various  delays,  delays 
that  were  beyond  our  control.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  all  read  the  reports  today 
concerning  the  ongoing  grand  jury  in- 
vestigation. Clearl.v.  these  reports  indi- 
cate the  seriousness  of  the  problems  re- 
sulting from  the  mismanagement  in 
the  House  Post  Office.  I  am  satisfied 
that  these  delays  and  the  seriousness 
of  this  investigation  warrant  the  need 
for  an  extension  of  time,  an  extension 
of  the  deadline,  and  I.  too.  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  request.  I.  like 
them,  want  to  see  the  investigation 
done  correctly,  and  I  want  to  see  that 
well  thought-out  changes  are  imple- 
mented in  the  House  Post  Office. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Madam  Speaker,  1 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (.Mr. 
Thom.^.s],  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  House  .Administration 
and  a  member  of  the  investigative  task 
force. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Madam  Speaker,  we  are  forced  to 
come  before  the  House  for  an  oral  re- 
port meeting  the  requirements  of 
House  Resolution  340  which  asks  for  a 
May  30  deadline.  When  we  examine  a 
chronology  of  events  unfolding,  both 
just  prior  to  and  after  the  House's  pas- 
sage of  Resolution  340.  we  understand 
that  the  time  prior  to  February  5  is 
dotted  with  a  number  of  newspaper  ar- 
ticles investigating,  making  allega- 
tions and  charges  of  activities  at  the 
House  Post  Office.  I  am  somewhat 
proud  to  say  that  following  the  passage 
of  that  resolution  there  have  been  very 
few  newspaper  stones,  and  those  news- 
paper stories  that  have  been  written 
have  utilized  resources  and  informa- 
tion from  areas  other  than  the  task 
force  on  the  Post  Office. 

The  task  force  has  done,  I  believe,  an 
exemplary  Job  of  investigating  a  very 
difficult  area,  cutting  across  Members, 
employees,  and  activities  on  a  daily 
basis  dealing  with  one  of  the  primary 
arteries  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  that  is  contact  through  mail 
with  constituents. 

We  have  gone  through  a  difficult  pe- 
riod with  the  officer  of  the  House  who 
is  charged  with  running  the  Post  Office 
resigning,  an  interim  appointment,  and 
numerous  changes  made  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Post  Office,  before  we  even 
concluded  our  investigation  of  the  Post 
Office.  But  if  the  Members  will  look  at 
events  that  unfolded  following  the  Feb- 
ruary 5  p;issage  of  the  resolution,  there 
are  two  things.  I  think,  that  stand  out. 
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They  are  two  activities  that  I  believe 
are  paramount  and  bring  us  largely  to 
the  point  of  asking  for  this  extension 
of  time  that  has  been  passed  unani- 
mously. 

One  was  the  creation  of  the  task 
force.  1  will  place  in  the  Record  at  this 


point  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
myself  and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration.  Ch.^k- 
LIE  Rose,  which  are  attempts  to  come 
to  a  structure  under  which  the  task 
force  would  operate. 

The  exchange   of  letters  referred   to 
follows: 
Committee  on  House  ahmimstkatio.s. 

Washington.  DC.  February  21.  1992. 
Hon.  WiLLi.^M  Thomas, 

Hanking  .\1inoTity  SU^mher.  Committee  on  House 
Administraliini.  Wa.'ihmgton.  OC. 

Dk.ar  Bill.  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
February  13,  1992,  rei^arciing  procedures  pov- 
einint;  the  tharpe  piven  to  the  Committee  on 
House    Administration    with    respei,t    to   H 
Res.  340. 

The  terms  of  the  procedures  poverninp  the 
Task  Force  operation  are: 

Equal  bipartisan  representation:  Charlie 
Rose  to  be  Chair,  and  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member  of  the  Comm,ittee  on  House  Adm.in- 
.stiation  to  desig-nate  a  Vice-Chair. 

Both  the  Chairman  and  the  Ranking  Mi- 
liOMty  Member  of  the  Commatlee  on  House 
.\d.ministrat:on  will  designate  staff  for  the 
Task  Force. 

Decisions  will  be  made  by  a  majority  of  the 
Task  Force. 

Staff  of  both  parties  should  be  pre-^^ent  at 
all  staces  of  the  investigation,  including 
depositions. 

The  Chairman  and  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member  of  the  Comm.ittee  on  House  Admin- 
istration each  shall  have  the  power  to  issue 
subpoenas.  At  least  one  Member  of  each 
party  must  be  present  when  testimony  under 
oath  IS  taken. 

.N'o  meetings  of  the  Task  Force  may  be 
scheduled  without  bipartisa.'^.  consent. 

The  Task  Force  Members  shall  have  the 
ngh:  of  access  to  committee  records  on  this 
subject. 

No  Officers  of  the  House  or  any  of  their 
em.ployees  should  be  involved  in  the  inves- 
tigation other  than  to  respond  to  Task  Force 
inquiries. 

The  results  and  recommendations  of  the 
Task  Force  must  be  printed  and  publicly 
available  no  later  than  10  days  following  the 
conclusion  of  the  Task  Force. 

.\s  we  agreed,  our  staff  will  prepare  a  non- 
disclosure agreement  for  all  Task  Force  staff 
to  sign,  to  ensure  that  we  con^.plete  our  mis- 
sion without  public  disclosure  of  information 
pertaining  to  our  investigation.  The  Chair- 
man and  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  will 
together  make  any  public  disclosures. 

1  look  forward  to  working  with  you. 
Sincerely. 

Ch.'^rlie  Rose. 

Chairman. 

Committee  on  House  Admini.str.ation. 

Washington.  DC.  February  13.  1992. 
Hon.  Ch.^klieRose. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  House  Administration . 
Washington.  DC. 

Dk.'VR  Ch.arlie:  The  Committee  is  now 
charged  with  investigating  the  operations  of 
the  House  Postmaster.  I  believe  that  an 
agreement  on  the  structure  and  process  of 
the  Task  Force  should  be  reached  prior  to 
any  action  being  taken  regarding  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  House  Postmaster.  At  a  mini- 
mum. I  think  It  IS  vital  that  our  Task  Force 
operate  under  the  following  procedures 

Equal  bipartisan  representation:  each 
party  shall  designate  a  co-chair. 

Equal  staff,  to  be  designated  by  the  Chair- 
man and  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the 
Committee. 


Decisions  must  be  made  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  Task  Force. 

Staff  of  both  parties  should  be  present  at 
all  stages  of  the  investigation,  including 
depositions. 

Each  co-chair  shall  have  power  to  sub- 
poena witnesses  and  take  testimony  under 
oath.  .At  least  one  Member  of  each  party 
m.ust  be  present  when  testimony  under  oath 
is  taken. 

No  meetings  of  staff  or  Members  shall  be 
scheduled  without  bipartisan  consent. 

The  Task  Force,  including  staff,  shall  have 
the  right  of  access  to  committee  records  on 
this  subject. 

No  Officers  of  the  House  or  any  of  their 
employees  should  be  Involved  m  the  inves- 
tigation other  than  to  respond  to  the  Task 
Forces  inquiries. 

The  results  and  recom.mendations  of  the 
Task  Force  must  be  printed  and  publicly 
available  no  later  than  10  days  following  the 
conclusion  of  the  Task  Forte. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  your  comm.itment  on 
the  floor  to  conducting  an  open  and  biparti- 
san investigation  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  you.  Please  let  me  know  your 
thoughts  on  the  above  principles  and  any 
suggestions  you  may  have  regarding  the 
Task  Force. 

Best  regards. 

Bill  Thomas. 
Ranking  Republican  Membr^. 
The  result  was  that  on  February  21 
an  unprecedented  task  force  began  its 
investigation.  It  was  a  task  force  that 
had  not  only  a  bipartisan  composition, 
but  a  structure  in  which  every  Member 
was  a  full  partner.  This  is  virtually  un- 
precedented m  the  history  of  the  House 
except  for  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct.  I  believe  that  in 
the  area  of  staff  and  the  relationship  to 
Members  and  each  individual  Members 
ability  to  arrive  at  what  they  believe 
to  be  the  truth  that  this  particular 
task  force  transcends  even  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct. 

It  is  unfortunate  to  have  to  say  that 
this  is  the  only  time  this  structure  has 
ever  been  used.  The  recent  reorganiza- 
tion, passed  largely  by  the  majority 
party,  creating  the  so-called  bipartisan 
structure  of  a  House  Administration 
subcommittee  to  oversee  the  House  Ad- 
ministrator simply  pales  in  comparison 
to  the  point  that  it  is  not  a  true  bipar- 
tisan structure.  So  this  is  the  first 
step,  setting  up  a  structure  in  which 
everyone  believed  that  they  could  get 
to  the  bottom  of  a  problem,  and  we 
could  find  out  what  went  on  for  the 
purpose  of  restructuring  the  House 
post  office  to  better  serve  the  Members 
and  the  staff. 

The  ongoing  investigation  and  our 
attempts  to  compel  the  testimony  of 
individuals'  information  that  was  nec- 
essary to  understand  the  structure 
then  occupied  a  period  of  time,  and  we 
soon  ran  headlong  into  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  its  attempt  to  carry  out 
a  criminal  investigation.  No  one  on  the 
task  force,  nor  any  of  the  staff  of  the 
task  force  ever  had  any  interest  in  im- 
peding that  criminal  investigation  at 
all.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  we  from  day 
one  and  to  this  day  have  attempted  to 
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I'ooptTate  and  coordinate  in  supplyintj 
information  and  evidence  and  in  at- 
temptin^,'  also  to  chancre  our  calendar 
to  allow  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
^o  forward  with  that  criminal  inves- 
tigation. As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  Mem- 
bers examine  a  chronolotry  of  an  ex- 
chanire  of  letters  bekrinnin*^  m  early 
March,  including'  about  foui-  exchanges 
of  letters  in  March,  four  exchanges  in 
April,  and  finally  an  early  .May  letter 
they  will  see  that  the  task  force  and 
leadership  attempted  to  work  out  a 
reasonable  timetable  fur  both  the 
House  task  force  to  do  its  work  within 
the    timeframe    required    under    House 


A.s  previously  suted  in  our  letter  of  April 
2.  we  do  not  want  lo  impede  an  onRoing 
criminal  investigation  by  the  Department  of 
Justice.  At  that  time  we  thought  it  was  pos- 
sible for  both  the  House  investigation  and 
the  Department's  investigation  to  be  con- 
ducted simultaneously  without  conflict.  We 
are  no  longer  of  that  opinion. 

After  consultation  with  Republican  Mem- 
bers on  the  Task  Force,  we  will  recommend 
to   the   Majority   that   the   House   investiga 
tlon.  as  authorized  in  H.Res.  340,  issue  a  pre 
liminary  report  by  May  30.  based  on  the  In 
formation  they  have  to  date.  The  House  in- 
vestigation  would   continue   after   allowing 
your  office  reasonable  time  to  conclude  Its 
Investigation.  Reconvening  on  June  15  would 
provide  your  office  with  more  than  the  re 


Resolution  :i40  and  for  the  Department     quested  30  days.  At  that  time  we  expect  the 


of  Justice  to  go  forward  with  its  crimi- 
nal investigation. 

I  will  Mulude  a  letter  from  the  U.S. 
attorney  dated  May  1  m  the  FiECORD  as 
well.  Madam  Speaker 
The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

US    DKI'ARTMK.MT  of  Jlstice. 

Washington.  DC.  May  4,  1992. 
Hon.  CHAIRLIE  Rose, 

Ctiatrman.  Committef  on  Huuxe  Admintstralwn. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  PC. 
Hon    Wu.l.UM  M   Thomas. 
HankinQ  .Wirrnntv  \fnnhcr.  Committee  on  House 
.Admint.strultun.    House  of  KeprpKntatives. 
Washington.  DC 
Deak  Cu.vgrkssmes    I  am   writing  to  re- 
quest that   the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee Task  Force  reviewing  Post  Office  op- 
erations hold  in  abeyance  for  a  period  of  30 
days  its  interview   of  Mr    James  C    Smith, 
the  former  Director  of  Accountable   Papers 
at  the  House  Post  Office. 

During'  the  afternoon  of  April  30.  1992.  we 
learned  that  the  Taslt  Force  had  scheduled 
an  interview  of  Mr  Smith  for  later  that  day 
In  response  to  a  request  by  this  office,  the 
Task  Force  agreed  to  cancel  the  scheduled 
Interview  However,  the  Task  Force  asked 
that  our  request  be  made  m  writing,  with 
supporting  reasons,  so  that  it  could  be  con- 
sidered further  by  the  Task  Force. 

We  anticipate  that  Mr  Smith  will  testify 
before  a  Federal  Grand  .lury  In  the  near  fu- 
ture Because  information  that  he  possesses 
Is  within  the  purview  of  the  grand  jurys  on- 
going ciimmal  investigation,  an  interview  of 
Mr  Smith  by  the  Task  Force  at  this  time 
would  t)e  disruptive  to  that  Investigation.  We 
anticipate  that  our  request  that  the  Task 
Force  forbear  will  extend  not  more  than  30 
days. 

Your  cooperation  in  this  matter  Is  appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely, 

Jav  b  Stephens. 

f'..S'.  Attorney 
That  letter  indicates  that  there  was 
a  request  to  hold  in  abeyance  an  inter- 
view for  ;W  days.  I  would  also  place  a 
May  12  letter  from  the  Republican 
leader,  Bob  .Michki,  of  Illinois,  and  my- 
self in  the  Rectikd. 
The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

Okfice  of  Republican  Leader, 

Waihinglon.  DC.  .May  12.  1992 
Jay  B.  Stephk.vs,  Esq. 

U.S.  Attorney.  District  of  Columbia.  Judiciary 
Center,  Washincitun.  DC 
Dear  Mh  Stephens  We  understand  from 
your  letter  of  April  24.  that  the  Grand  Jury 
continues  to  hear  testimony  from  the  same 
witnesses  whUh  the  House  Administration 
Task  Force  Investigating  the  Operations  of 
the  House  Post  office  also  seeks  to  interview 


Internal  Investigation  would  continue  until 
Its  completion  without  Interference  from 
your  office 

We  believe  this  proposal  will  allow  both  In- 
vestigations to  come  to  conclusion  without 
conflict  and  in  a  manner  that  serves  justice 
and  the  overall  operations  of  the  House 
Sincerely. 

ROIIERT  H    MlCHEI,. 

Hrpuhliian  l^cader. 
William  m  Thomar, 
fiankmy     Hepubhcan. 

Committee  on  House 

Admiriistration 

That  letter  indicates  that  we  agreed 
with  the  Justice  Department  30-day 
delay  Clearly  that  would  extend  our 
investigation  past  the  May  ;$0  date.  But 
to  extend  every  opportunity  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Department  of  Justice,  we 
indicated  that  we  would  attempt  to 
prolong  the  task  force's  period  so  that 
we  could  honor  the  30-day  period  sug- 
gested in  the  Department  of  Justice's 
letter  and  still  allow  both  of  us  to  do 
our  work 

Our  side  of  the  bargain  is  represented 
by  the  unanimous  consent  request 
which  was  granted  to  extend  to  July  6 
the  reporting  date  for  this  task  force.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  after  the  Repub- 
lican leader  and  myself  offered  this  let- 
ter, we  could  not  get  the  Democratic 
leadership  to  support  a  willingness  to 
stand  firmly  against  the  Department  of 
Justice  so  the  House  investigation 
could  proceed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
UnsoelD).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr  Roberts)  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr  ROSE.  Madam  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr  ROBERTS  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  lime 
and  continue  to  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Thomas]. 

Mr  THOMAS  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the 
time  and  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  the  time 

We  continue  to  try  to  work  with  the 
Department  of  Justice.  We  understand 
their  important  job. 

The  task  force's  primary  job.  based 
upon  House  Resolution  340.  was  to  con- 
duct a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
operation  and  management  of  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Postmaster  and  report  the 


findings  and  recommendations  back  to 
the  House  In  the  process  of  attempting 
to  understand,  again,  a  knowledge  of 
the  operation  and  management  of  the 
post  office,  we  inevitably  have  come 
upon  information  and  material  which 
may  reflect  upon  the  behavior  of  Mem- 
bers or  staff,  whether  it  be  a  violation 
of  House  rules  or  perhaps  criminal 
statutes,  and  we  have  and  will  supply 
that  information  to  either  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  to  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  That 
IS  an  ongoing  obligation  that  we  will 
fulfill  until  the  last  day  of  this  task 
force. 

We  will  also  write  a  report  to  the 
House  on  the  operation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  post  office,  and  our  rec- 
ommendations for  change. 

I  have  to  say.  .Madam  Speaker,  that 
it  has  been  somewhat  helpful  to  have 
an  interim  postmaster  who  is  willing 
and  eager  to  work  with  us  to  make 
changes  as  soon  as  we  are  aware  of 
problems,  so  that  the  adjustments  in 
the  operation  and  management  of  the 
post  office  do  not  have  to  wait  for  a 
final  report  but  are  actually  instituted 
as  we  discover  them  and  work  with  the 
postmaster. 

I  do  have  to  say  though,  that  the  fun- 
damental problem  that  presented  itself 
in  terms  of  the  oix>ration  of  the  post  of- 
fice, both  in  its  reflection  on  staff  and 
on  Members,  is  that  the  post  office  w,i.^ 
from  its  inception  and  until  very  re- 
cently run  on  a  patronage  system.  This 
problem  has  not  fully  been  resolved, 
nor  can  it  be  fully  resolved  for  some 
time.  It  is  a  situation  in  which  you  cor- 
rect the  egregious  problems,  and  then 
you  work  through  the  other  problems 
as  you  are  able.  We  need  the  support  of 
the  entire  House  as  we  make  these  fun- 
damental changes  to  an  important  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Changes  are  being  made,  and  they  need 
to  continue  to  be  made,  but  people 
need  to  understand  that  this  task  force 
in  presenting  its  final  conclusions  will 
be  focusing  primarily  upon  the  oper 
ation  and  the  management  of  the  post 
office. 

We,  regretfully,  will  be  forwarding  to 
other  cominittees  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  information  that  rnay 
lead  to  activities  on  the  part  of  those 
particular  committees  or  that  depart- 
ment. We  are  grateful  to  the  House  for 
providing  a  unanimous  agreement  for 
us  to  go  forward,  because  the  timetable 
that  we  are  operating  on  now  is  not  of 
our  own  making.  It  is  largely  a  reac- 
tion to  the  criminal  investigation 
being  carried  out  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  our  attempt  to  accommo- 
date their  very  real  needs 

This  h.'is  been  a  difficult  task  force. 
in  part  because  it  has  been  a  unique  ex- 
perience for  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  in  a  truly  bipartisan  oper- 
ation. There  have  tended  to  be  some 
learned  behavior  reactions  which  ei- 
ther are  not  necessary  or  are  not  use- 
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ful.  I  hope  that  at  the  end  of  this  exper- 
iment of  true  bipartisanship  there  will 
be  enough  people  who  will  say  that  it 
was  useful,  it  was  helpful,  and  it  was 
significant  enough  to  continue.  I  had 
wished  that  we  would  have  had  this 
continuation  in  the  bipartisan  struc- 
ture that  oversees  the  House  adminis- 
trator. I  continue  to  lend  my  efforts  to 
the  opportunity  that  a  truly  bipartisan 
structure  will  oversee  the  new  manage- 
ment of  the  House,  because  if  it  does 
not.  many  of  the  same  problems  we  are 
visiting  now  we  will  revisit  later,  be- 
cause temptations  on  one  side  some- 
times are  just  too  great.  They  need  to 
be  shared.  There  needs  to  be  a  pooled, 
cooperative,  truly  bipartisan  oversight 
of  this  institution.  We  are  not  yet 
there  in  the  structure.  We  are  there 
only  in  the  task  force  that  is  attempt- 
ing to  point  out  the  problems  of  the 
past. 

Unfortunately.  I  have  to  point  out  a 
problem  of  the  future  m  a  structure 
that  has  now  been  put  in  place.  I  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  change  that  in 
the  near  future  so  that  the  structure  of 
the  task  force  will  in  fact  be  the  struc- 
ture of  the  bipartisan  committee  to 
continue  oversight. 

D  1810 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr  ROSE.  Madam  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time.  5  minutes,  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Swift],  a  member  of  the  task  force. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Madam  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  morning  on  the 
Fox  Morning  News  the  Republican 
whip,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
GiNCJRiCH],  was  asked  by  one  of  the 
interviewers; 

Are  you  satisfied,  though,  that  the  Hou.se. 
the  post  office  scandal  is  being  properly 
looked  into'' 

And  Mr.  Gingrich  responded  in  part: 

Well,  we  have  some  real  concern.  Pat  Rob- 
erts, the  Republican  from  Kansas  who  is 
vice  chairman  of  the  investigation  into  the 
post  office,  has  encountered  consistent  prob- 
lems and  consistent  delays  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side. 

I  have  listened  very  carefully  to  the 
reports  of  m.v  colleagues,  and  particu- 
larly my  Republican  colleagues,  and 
there  is  not  even  an  echo  of  that 
charge  in  what  they  have  had  to  say. 
and  that  is  because  it  is  simply  not 
true 

The  task  force  is  made  up  of  six  inde- 
pendent individuals,  and  because  we 
are  each  independent,  it  means  we  do 
not  always  agree  with  each  other.  I 
suppose,  if  on  each  occasion  when  we 
disagreed,  each  of  us  could  charge  the 
other  with  delay  so  long  as  it  took 
some  time  for  those  disagreements  to 
be  resolved,  but  that  would  be  absurd. 

Bipartisanship  works,  and  it  onl.v 
works  when   you  establish   a   level   of 
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trust  sufficient  that  each  of  the  six  of 
us  in  this  instance  can  turn  our  back 
on  an.v  of  the  other  five  and  know  that 
when  we  turn  around  there  is  not  going 
to  be  anything  sticking  out  of  it.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  that  relationship,  the  six 
of  us.  We  do  disagree,  not  incidentally 
always  along  partisan  lines.  We  have 
worked  out  those  disagreements,  and 
we  each  feel  we  can  turn  our  backs  on 
the  other  and  get  on  with  the  work  we 
need. 

Madam  Speaker,  that  level  of  trust  is 
essential  for  true  bipartisan  work  on 
something  as  sensitive,  as  difficult,  as 
controversial  as  this,  but  remarks  from 
external  kibitzers  who  are  obviously 
not  in  possession  of  the  facts  is  very 
harmful  to  that  bipartisanship,  because 
apparently  we  not  only  have  to  not 
worry  about  those  we  are  working  with 
when  we  turn  our  backs,  but  we  appar- 
ently have  to  worry  about  others  now 
who  are  external  to  the  task  force  who 
would  like  to  plant  something  in  some 
of  our  backs.  That  is  very  harmful  to  a 
process  that  is  working  very,  very  well. 

I  simply  wanted  to  call  the  body's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  remarks 
made  in  the  Fox  Morning  News  by  the 
minority  whip  toda.v  were  not  accu- 
rate. They  were  net  helpful.  They  were 
not  true.  And  if  you  need  any  verifica- 
tion of  that  statement.  I  urge  you  to 
read  the  reports  presented  just  now  on 
the  floor  by  all  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Madam  Speaker,  ■w.'ill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Madam  Speaker.  I  do 
not  think  now  is  the  time  to  make  defi- 
nitions in  regard  to  what  is  a  serious, 
say.  disagreement  or  how  we  proceed  m 
a  bipartisan  manner  or  perhaps  what 
the  minority  whip  said  over  a  tele- 
vision station  in  regard  to  his  inter- 
view. 

But  I  would  remind  the  gentleman 
that  we  have  had  serious  disagree- 
ments, not  to  say  that  we  cannot  put 
them  aside  and  go  forward,  and  as  the 
gentlenian  has  indicated,  without  hav- 
ing to  worry  about  something  from 
your  back  side,  perhaps  a  gentle  shove, 
a  swift  kick,  a  whispering  in  the  ear. 
you  know,  whatever,  and  we  have  been 
through  all  of  that  in  regard  to  this  in- 
vestigation. 

A  case  in  point,  in  talking  with  the 
chairman.  I  did  not  think  the  state- 
ment would  be  made  that  we  had  made 
a  decision  on  findings  in  regard  to 
ghost  employees.  No  finding  has  been 
made  in  regard  to  that.  We  have  seri- 
ous disagreements  in  that  regard. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  minority  whip 
would  refer  to  that  in  terms  of  a  TV 
interview.  I  am  certainly  not  coaching 
him,  not  really  privy,  not  his  press  as- 
sistant. I  am  not  in  that  business.  I  am 
full-time  trying  to  proceed  with  this 
investigation. 

The  gentleman  was  present  when  we 
had  quite  a  bit  of  difference  of  opinion 
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as  to  the  direction  of  the  investigation. 
We  thought  we  had  it  settled,  only  to 
find  the  next  morning  that  the  inves- 
tigation was  closed.  The  locks  were 
being  changed,  and  we  do  not  need  to 
go  into  all  of  that,  but  that  was  a  pret- 
ty serious  disagreement,  so  I  would 
only  gently  remind  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington, that  we  will  persevere,  and  that 
we  will  try  to  get  to  the  end  of  the 
trail  in  a  bipartisan  fashion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMrs. 
Unsoeld).  All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Madam  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  permission  to 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina*^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Madam  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes,  the  remainder  of  my  time,  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
S\nFT]. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Madam  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  1  will  con- 
tinue to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Roberts]. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  we  will  pro- 
ceed in  the  investigation. 

I  guess  when  we  write  things  on  the 
blackboard  in  terms  of  a  definition  of 
what  is  obstruction,  what  is  a  problem, 
you  know,  what  is  being  bipartisan  co- 
operation, the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia put  it  very  well.  It  has  been  a 
rocky  road  on  our  side.  I  would  not  use 
the  words  adjectives,  and  adverbs  that 
the  chairman  has  indicated,  but  we  will 
get  there.  I  trust  we  will  get  there. 

So  I  take  the  gentleman's  comments 
in  regard  to  the  minority  whip's  con- 
cern to  heart.  We  will  have  a  discus- 
sion, and  we  will  try  to  proceed,  and  we 
will  try  to  do  it  in  a  bipartisan  fashion, 
and  I  think  we  have  made  our  point, 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Reclaiming  my  time.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  do  not  disagree 
with  anything  the  gentleman  has  said. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is 
nothing  that  the  gentleman  or  other 
Republican  members  of  the  task  force 
have  said  or  done  that  causes  me  any 
concern.  We  have  had  disagreements. 
We  worked  them  out.  We  are  continu- 
ing. We  probably  will  have  more,  and  I 
believe  we  will  continue  to  work  them 
out. 

But  the  major  cause  for  the  delay 
was  a  disagreement  institutionally  be- 
tween the  task  force  representing  Con- 
gress and  the  Justice  Department.  I  am 
not  here  making  a  charge  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  has  done  something 
evil  and  foul  in  terms  of  slowing  the 
process.  The  fact  remains  that  the  dis- 
agreement between  this  institution  and 
the  Justice  Department  is  the  cause  of 
the  delay,  clearly  and  simply.  Probably 
it  is  very  important  that  we  resolve 
those   institutional    problems   between 
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<Ln  administrative  agency  and  the  Con- 

k'fl'SS 

But  for  the  whip  of  either  side  to  go 
on  television  and  chartje  the  other  side 
with  bein^,'•  the  cause  of  the  delay  is  in- 
accurate, and  it  is  not  helpful  to  the  bi- 
partisan spirit  we  need  if  we  are  points 
to  tret  past  difficult  times  that  we  have 
had  in  the  past,  and  those  that  we  obvi- 
ously are  t^oint:  to  have  in  the  future. 

The  SPK.'KKKtt  pro  tempore.  All  time 
has  akMin  expii'fd 

.Mr  THoM.\.s  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker.  1  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
[X'rmission  to  proceed  for  I  additional 
minute. 

The  SPKAKHK  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection    to    the    request    of   the   >fen- 
tleman  from  California? 
Thi-rt-  was  no  objection. 
Mr    THOMAS   of  California.    Madam 
Speaker.  I  will  conclude. 

Friction  is  not  necessarily  all  bad 
and.  frankly,  this  interesting  experi- 
ment in  bipartisanship  has  led,  I  think, 
to  a  healthy  growth  curve  on  the  part 
of  the  Democrats  The  fact  that  they 
cannot  just  dictate  and  let  it  go  at 
that:  and  the  fact  that  Republicans  ac- 
tually share  in  the  responsibility  of  the 
decisions  that  are  bein^;  made,  and  can- 
not throw  bombs  and  walk  away  is 
healthy  for  both  sides.  I  wish  there  was 
more  of  it. 

I  am  saddened  that  it  will  not  con- 
tinue in  the  form  that  we  have. 

So  when  you  look  back  on  this  exper- 
iment that  is  not  yet  concluded,  I 
think  you  have  to  say  that  the  most 
important  aspect  was  the  thinK  that  is 
not  done  very  often  around  here,  and 
that  is  to  spend  a  little  time  in  the 
other  person's  shoes.  That  is  a  very, 
very  healthy  thin?  for  this  institution. 
Mr.  SWIF-T.  Madam  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  THOMAS  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  jrentleman  from 
Washin^'ton. 

Mr  SWIFT.  I  would  aj,'ree  with  that. 
I  simply  was  su>,'tcestin>j  that  I  a^'ree 
with  the  gentleman,  that  we  should  not 
throw  a  bomb  and  walk  awa.y.  I  merely 
aaid  that  this  morning  that  was  done. 
and  it  should  not  h.ijipf-n  again. 
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REMOVAL  OF  NA.MK  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSI^ONSOK  OF  H  R.  5253 

Mr  BONIOR  Madam  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  525:3. 

The  SPP^AKKR  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Unsoeld)  Is  there  objection  to  the  rc- 
ijuest  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection 


INTROOrrTlON       OF       RESOLUTION 
TAKING      AWAY     MOST-FA  VOREl  )- 
NATION  STATUS  FROM  SKRBIA 
(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission   to    address    the    House    for    1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
niark^^  i 

Mr  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  todays 
Washington  Post,  referring  to  Yugo- 
slavia, says  as  follows: 

A  volley  of  mortar  fire  crashed  Into  a 
trowded  marketplace  in  besiefjed  Sarajevo 
today,  killing  at  least  20  civilians  and 
woundlHK  more  than  a  hundred  others  In 
what  local  officials  described  as  perhaps  the 
bloodiest  single  attack  of  Bosnia's  two- 
month-old  factional  war. 

"It  was  horrible.  unimaKinable.  There  were 
people  with  arms  and  \egs  missing.  The 
street  wa.s  a  river  of  blood."  said  one  journal- 
ist by  phone  from  the  Bosnian  capital 
"There  were  people  cut  to  pieces  with  their 
brains  spilling  out  ♦  •  * 

»  •  ♦  *  * 

Two  men  carried  a  woman  whose  foot  had 
been  nearly  blown  off:  another  woman  cra- 
dled her  severed  leg  in  her  arms  *  *  *. 

And  it  goes  on  and  on. 
This  Congress  and  this  Government 
should  speak  out.  I  have  a  resolution 
which  would  take  away  the  most-fa- 
vored-nation status  from  Serbia.  This 
should  be  an  immediate  consideration 
by  this  Congress  next  week 

We  have  over  70  cosponsors  of  this 
bill.  For  those  who  are  not  cosponsors, 
I  ask  you  to  call  my  office  and  cospon- 
sor. 

For  this  Congress  to  remain  silent 
when  innocent  men  and  women  are 
being  killed  in  '^'ugoslavia  is  absolutely 
wrong 

I  am  Including  the  entire  article 
from  todays  Washington  Post  in  the 
Recokd  as  follows. 

Thk  Stkket  Was  a  River  of  Blood 
(By  Laura  Sllben 
Bklorade,  May  27. -A  volley  of  mortar  fire 
crashed  into  a  crowded  marketplace  In  be- 
sieged Sarajevo  today,  killing  at  least  20  ci- 
vilians and  wounding  more  than  a  hundred 
others  in  what  local  officials  described  a.s 
perhaps  the  bloodiest  single  attack  of 
Bosnia's  two-month-old  factional  war. 

"It  was  horrible,  unimaginable  There  were 
people  with  arms  and  legs  missing.  The 
street  was  a  river  of  blood,  "  said  one  journal- 
ist by  phone  from  the  Bosnian  capital. 
"There  were  people  cut  to  pieces  with  then- 
brains  spilling  out,"  a  witness  told  Sarajevo 
radio  amid  the  screams  and  sot)s  of  the 
wounded. 

More  than  2,500  people  have  been  killed  and 
lens  of  thousands  wounded  in  the  savage 
conflict  between  powerful  Serb  militia  units 
and  Bosnia's  Muslim-led  defense  forces,  but 
today's  bombardment  of  men.  women  and 
children  lined  up  for  bread  and  ice  cream 
seemed  to  raise  the  level  of  violence  to  a  new 
pitch. 

The  scene  of  the  shelling— as  shown  on  Sa- 
rajevo television  and  around  the  world  on 
Cable  News  Network— was  one  of  carnage, 
and  some  broadcasters  warned  viewers  that 
they  might  wish  to  look  aside.  Mutilated 
tHDdies  and  body  fragments  covered  the  mar- 
ket pavement,  and  the  sidewalk  where  one 
gi-oup  of  people  had  been  standing  was  awash 
with  blood. 

Two  men  carried  a  woman  whose  foot  had 
lieen  nearly  blown  off;  another  woman  cra- 
dled her  severed  leg  in  her  arms;  one  elderly 
man.  clutching  a  loaf  of  bread  he  had  just 
bought,  leaned  helple.ssly  against  a  stone 
wall  as  blood  poured  down  his  face. 


Officials  of  Bosnia's  Muslim-dominat.-il 
government  told  Journalists  that  the  mon.ii 
fire  came  from  the  same  Serb  batteries 
around  Sarajevo  that  have  been  raining 
shells  on  the  city  for  weeks.  But  Serb  militia 
commanders  called  the  a.ssertlon  "Muslim 
propaganda  "  and  Insisted  that  none  of  their 
troops  had  fired  the  fatal  rounds. 

The  United  States  and  the  European  Com- 
munity have  labeled  the  militant  nationalist 
regime  of  neighboring  Serbia  as  the  aggres- 
sor in  the  Bosnian  conflict,  and  today's  at- 
tack in  Sarajevo  came  hours  before  EC  offi- 
cials voted  to  Impose  economic  sanctions  on 
the  new  two-republic  Yugoslav  state  that 
Serbia  treated  and  contiols. 

The  EC  agreed  to  ban  trade  with  the  new 
'Vugoslav  union— compo.sed  of  Serbia  and  its 
tiny  longtime  ally.  Montenegro — freeze  ex- 
port credits  and  suspend  all  scientific  and 
technical  cooperation  with  the  Belgrade  gov- 
ernment. Serbia  and  Montenegro  sold  more 
than  half  their  exports  to  the  EC  last  year, 
and  the  trade  ban  could  cost  them  an  esti- 
mated $140  million  a  month  in  lost  revenue. 
The  EC  officials  considered  an  oil  embargo, 
but  sources  close  to  the  discussions  said  it 
was  likely  the  conferees  would  leave  such  a 
step  to  the  United  Nations,  which  Is  also 
readying  tough  sanctions  against  Belgrade. 
An  oil  embargo  imposed  by  West  European 
nations  alone  would  have  little  effect,  said 
one  EC  official,  since  Serbia  and  Montenegro 
obtain  most  of  their  petroleum  products 
from  Russia,  China.  Iran  and  Romania. 

[The  United  States  is  consulting  with 
other  members  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
on  a  package  of  economic  sanctions  against 
the  Belgrade  government,  and  U.S.  officials 
said  they  were  hopeful  the  council  would  be 
ready  to  vote  on  the  matter  by  Friday 

(In  Washington.  State  Department  spokes- 
man Richard  Boucher  described  the  continu- 
ing Bosnian  bloodshed  as  "cruelty  and  suf- 
fering" the  like  of  which  "Europe  has  not 
seen  .  .  .  since  1945.  "  Boucher  reltei-ated 
that  the  United  States  considers  "Serbia  and 
its  allies  in  the  so-called  Yugoslav  military 
overwhelmingly  responsible  for  this  appall- 
ing tragedy.") 

Full-scale  combat  broke  out  In  Bosnia  in 
early  April,  after  the  republic  won  inter- 
national recognition  of  its  independence 
from  the  ild  six-republic  Yugoslav  federa- 
tion. Since  then.  Serb  militias— backed  by 
the  Serbian  government  and  the  Serb-domi- 
nated Yugoslav  army— have  seized  control  of 
about  70  percent  of  the  republic,  mostly  at 
the  expense  of  Bosnia  s  Slavic  Muslims. 

Muslims— who  make  up  about  44  percent  of 
Bosnia's  4.4  million  population  and  lead  its 
cuiTent  government— have  been  the  chief 
victims  of  the  war.  accounting  for  most  of 
the  dead  and  wounded  and  nearly  all  of  the 
more  than  700.000  people  left  homeless  by 
Serb  attacks  on  towns  and  villages.  Mili- 
tants among  Bosnia's  Serb  community— 
which  accounts  for  about  31  percent  of  the 
population— have  proclaimed  an  autonomous 
state  on  Bosnian  territory  with  close  politi- 
cal ties  to  adjoining  Serbia. 

The  Sarajevo  mortar  salvo  also  shattered  a 
short-lived  local  cea.sefire  that  surrounding 
Serb  forces  had  agreed  to  on  Tuesday  so  that 
international  relief  flights  could  bring  hu- 
maniurlan  aid  to  the  capitals  300.000  hard 
pressed  civilians— most  of  whom  have  been 
without  adequate  food  and  medical  supplies 
for  weeks.  The  truce,  brokered  by  Russian 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Kozyrev,  had  been 
viewed  by  Western  diplomats  a^  part  of  a 
broad  new  diplomatic  effort  by  .Serbia  to 
avert  economic  sanctions,  but  analysts  here 
noted     scornfully     that     Belgrade's     latest 


peaceful  p;eas  and  promises  sounded  like 
many  11  had  made— and  ignored — in  the  past. 
On  Monday,  the  Belgrade  government  sent 
a  letter  to  U.N.  Secretary  General  Boulio> 
Boutios-Ghali  pledging  to  help  promote  a 
peaceful  resolution  to  the  Bosnian  conflict 
and  to  seek  "unhindered  engagement"  of 
U.N  and  other  relief  agencies  in  Bosnia.  But 
at  the  United  Nations  today.  Venezuelan 
Ambassador  Diego  Arna  told  the  Reuter 
news  agency:  "I  don't  buy  that.  The  time  foi- 
cordial  relations  is  finished  Nothing  they 
can  do  will  stop  the  actions  of  the  Security 
Council." 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr-  SENSEN  BRENNER.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  within  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  therein  ex- 
traneous material  on  the  subject  of  my 
special  order  tonight. 

The  .SPE.'\KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
iiiijection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


POSSIBLE  SELECTION  OF  PRESI- 
DENT IN  THE  HOl'SE  OK  REP- 
RESENTATIVES 

Tn.-  .-^Pi'-.'^KER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sensen- 
BHENNEH)  IS  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  SENSENBRENNER.  Madam 
Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  seriousl.v 
ronsider  adopting  procedures  should 
the  selection  of  the  next  President  of 
the  United  States  fall  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  under  the  12th  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Today,  I  have  introduced  a  resolution 
amending  the  permanent  rules  of  the 
House  of  Repre-sentatives  to  open  up 
the  process  for  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent should  the  House  be  called  upon 
to  do  this  duty.  The  resolution  that  I 
have  introduced  is  rather  straight- 
forward. It  adopts  a  new  rule  54  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House,  entitled  "Proce- 
dures for  Choosing  a  President.  "  and  it 
sa.vs: 

Whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve 
upon  the  House,  any  vote  of  a  Member  from 
a  state  in  determining  the  vote  of  that  state 
to  choose  a  President  shall  be  recorded  by 
the  Clerk  in  open  session. 

The  last  time  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives had  to  select  a  President 
was  m  1825  following  the  failure  of  all 
(our  candidates  to  obtain  a  majority  in 
the  Electoral  CoUece  in  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  1824.  In  looking  at 
the  precedents  that  were  established  in 
the  1825  election  of  the  President,  it  1.== 
clear  that  two  things  happtmed 

First,  the  House  met  in  closed  ses- 
sion with  everybody  except  House 
.Members,  stenographers,  officers  of  the 
House,  and  Senators  being  excluded: 
and  second,  the  votes  cast  m  each 
State  delegation  were  done  in  secret. 


so  not  only  did  the  public  not  know 
how  every  Representative  voted  in  the 
selection  of  the  President,  but  they  did 
not  know  how  each  State's  vote  was 
cast. 

.At  the  end  of  the  process,  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  just  announced  which 
candidates  had  how  many  States'  votes 
and  declared  John  Quincy  .■\dams  elect- 
ed President  of  the  United  States. 

Obviously,  this  secrecy  will  not  do 
should  the  new  House  of  Representa- 
tives be  called  upon  to  select  a  Presi- 
dent beginning  January  6.  1993,  due  to 
the  fa' lure  of  the  three  Presidential 
candidates  to  achieve  a  majority  in  the 
Electoral  College. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  this  House  of 
Representatives  to  set  up  the  ground 
rules  now  before  an.vbody  can  accuse 
the  House  of  trying  to  engineer  those 
rules  to  favor  one  candidate  or  the 
other,  so  that  the  most  important  vote 
that  is  cast  by  those  Representatives 
who  are  elected  on  November  3.  that  is 
the  election  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  will  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic and  on  the  record. 

My  resolution  proposes  to  do  that.  It 
opens  up  the  process  so  that  Members 
of  the  House  can  be  accountable  on 
how  they  cast  this  very  important  vote 
should  the  House  be  called  upon  under 
the  12th  amendment  to  perform  this 
very  important  function. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  would  invite  my 
colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  resolution. 
It  is  one  of  openness  and  accountabil- 
ity against  backroom  deals  and  secrecy 
and  something  that  we  should  make 
clear  prior  to  the  time  the  voters  cast 
their  votes  for  President  on  November 
3. 

I  thank  the  Speaker  for  recognizing 
me  for  this  time. 


THE  CURRENT  SITUATION   IN 
YUGOSLAVIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  ordei-  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr,  Moody]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
civil  war  in  Yugoslavia  has  already 
claimed  over  10.000  lives  and  created 
close  to  2  million  refugees.  The  long 
years  of  U.S.  investment  in  economic 
viability,  human  rights,  and— eventu- 
ally— democracy  for  that  country  is  in 
deep,  deep  jeopardy. 

As  someone  who  lived  and  worked  m 
Yugoslavia  for  2  years,  speaks  the  lan- 
guage, has  friends  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  recently  met  with  top 
leaders  in  Zagreb,  Belgrade,  and  Sara- 
jevo, please  let  me  share  with  you  some 
key  points  about  the  current  tragedy 
there. 

KKV  POINTS 

First,  the  conflict  is  not  about  ideol- 
ogy or  about  democracy  versus  com- 
munism, as  frequently  alleged,  al- 
though 50  years  of  rigid,  winner-take- 
all  Communist   ideology  has  made  po- 
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litical  compromise  much  more  dif- 
ficult. The  conflict  is  about  ethnicity 
and  religion,  compounded  by  deep  frus- 
tration. The  Croatians  have  been  frus- 
trated m  their  long  held  desire  to  be 
independent  of  a  larger  Serbia.  The 
Serbs  have  been  frustrated  that  the 
West  has  been  so  ignorant  and  indiffer- 
ent to  the  suffering  visited  upon  them 
by  the  previous  independent  Croatian 
state,  the  1941-45  Ustashi  government 
which  killed  over  700.000  Serbs  in  addi- 
tion to  Jews  and  Gypsies — seen  to  this 
day  by  Serbs  as  attempted  genocide 
and  ethnic  purification. 

Second,  this  frustration  reached  the 
boiling  point  when  first  Germany,  then 
the  European  Community  as  a  whole. 
and  then  the  Bush  administration  rec- 
ognized Croatia  with  borders  that  con- 
signed roughly  800. (XX)  Serbs  to  involun- 
tary Croatian  citizenship  without  any 
serious  guarantees  for  their  ph.vsical 
safety  or  cultural  and  political  rights. 
The  fact  that  Croatia's  new  President, 
former  Communist  Gen.  Franjo 
Tudjman.  had  recently  run  an  explic- 
itly anti-Semitic.  anti-Serbian  cam- 
paign for  office  preceding  independence 
heightened  Serb  fears. 

When,  m  a  sudden  reversal  of  policy, 
the  Bush  administration  recognized 
not  only  Croatia  but  also  Bosnia, 
where  1.3  million  Serbs  are  one-third  of 
the  population  and  live  on  about  iwo- 
thiriis  of  the  space,  even  greater  Ser- 
bian frustration  and  fear  took  hold 
The  Serb  people  feel  deeply  that  once 
again  they  are  fighting  for  their  sur- 
vival, their  homes  and  their  right  to 
exist. 

Third,  the  allegations  that  Serbs 
seek  to  conquer  their  neighbors  or  take 
their  territory  is  simply  untrue.  But 
they  don't  agree  that  heavily  Serbian 
areas  in  Croatia  and  Bosnia  can  be 
preemptually  detached  from  Yugo- 
slavia, given  the  history  of  persecution 
of  Serbs  in  those  areas.  In  fact,  the 
Serbs  have  a  noble  history  of  support- 
ing freedom  and  democracy,  and  stood 
with  the  Allies  m  World  War  I  and  II  at 
great,  great  cost.  Serbia  has  never  seen 
Itself  as  an  ambitious  conqueror,  but 
now  feels  beaten  into  a  corner  by  the 
self-interested  behavior  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community— especially  Germany, 
which  has  tried  to  dominate  the  Bal- 
kans in  two  world  wars,  directly  or 
through  surrogates. 

Fourth.  Serbia  was  always  the  lead 
group  for  a  united  Yugoslavia  with 
civil  and  religious  freedoms  for  each 
ethnic  nationality  Of  all  the  groups  in 
Yugoslavia,  the  Serbs  have  historically 
been  the  most  tolerant.  The  attempted 
genocide  of  Serbs  in  Croatia  never  had 
its  counterpart  against  Croatians  in 
Serbia.  There  is  absolutely  no  history 
of  anti-Semitism  in  .Serbia  and  many 
Yugoslav  Jews  survived  the  facist  pe- 
riod by  finding  safety  in  Serbia. 

Fifth,  it  IS  important  to  separate 
both  the  Serbian  people  and  the  Cro- 
atian people  from  the  heavily  armed  ir- 
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rc^rular  and   ^'uerilla  groups   ope^arin^r 
outside     formal     trovernnient    control 
These     kjroups    on     both     sides— have 
(lone  most  of  the  atrocities. 

Sixth,  it  IS  important  to  distin- 
k'uished  the  Sei'hian  people  from  the 
YukToslav  National  Army,  the  last  C(im- 
munist-led  military  in  Europe.  While 
Yu^'oslavia  is  dead,  the  army  lives  on 
with  Its  own  at,'enda  of  preserving?  as 
larf,'e  a  state  as  possible  to  sustain  the 
army's  vast  size.  I  can  tell  you  person- 
ally that  the  national  army  is  very  un- 
popular in  Serbia. 

CHLCl.M.  ISSl'K 

Now  let  me  elaborate  a  bit  on  the 
second  point  made  earlier.  Havint,' 
come  throutjh  Axis  support  of  Croatian 
separatism  during,'  World  War  II.  the 
Serbs  felt  they  had  to  defend  their  very 
lives  and  the  land  they  have  inhabited 
for  centuries  when  they  .saw  history  re- 
peating' it.self  .Sfx-cifically  in  the 
Krajina  area  of  Croatia  and  nearby 
areas  of  Bosnia,  Serbs  suffered  un- 
speakable atrocities  in  the  past.  Serbs 
now  find  it  beyond  comprehension  that 
the  West  has  deprived  exclusively  them 
of  the  right  to  self-determination 
which  the  Slovenes,  the  Croats  and  the 
Bosnian  .Moslems  have  all  been  encour- 
aged by  the  European  Community,  and 
now  the  United  States,  to  assert. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  there  are  no  easy  an- 
swers to  this  horrible,  bloody  conflict. 
It  is  not  a  pood-kruys-versus-bad-i,'uys 
scenario.  There  have  been  terrible  ac- 
tions and  atrocities  by  individuals  and 
rovinK'  bands  on  both  sides.  The  fear 
and  an^rer  amoni;  the  Serbs  and  Cro- 
atians  is  intense  and  enduring  -like 
the  bitterness  of  most 
cludiH)?  our  own  some 
ago. 

It  is  trajfic  that  the  West,  particu- 
larly the  United  States,  failed  to  take 
decisive  action  to  see  that  United  Na- 
tions troops  take  up  stations  in  Bosnia 
before  the  violence  bcKnn  in  that  Re- 
public. Everyone  knew  that  Bosnia 
would  be  the  worst  killing  jrround  once 
violence  there  hetJran.  In  my  opinion  it 
was  doubly  tratjic  that  the  United 
States— the  only  country  possibly  able 
to  play  the  honest  broker  role— sud- 
denly abandoned  its  careful  and  neu- 
tral policy  and  threw  in  with  the  Euro- 
pean Community,  led  by  Germany,  to 
recot?nize  an  independent  Bosnia  where 
the  Serbian  minority  felt  most  des- 
perate and  Insecure. 

LOOKING  FORWARD 

Looking'  forward  from  this  tragedy, 
there  are  some  constructive  actions 
the  United  States  can  take  to  reduce  or 
end  the  violence,  although  there  are  se- 
rious extra  difficulties  now  What  the 
United  States  should  not  do,  tfiven  the 
history  of  the  area,  is  continue  to  let 
European  Community  policy  dictate 
our  policy.  Most  of  all.  the  United 
States  should  seek  to  be  the  peace- 
maker, not  the  punisher  or  enforcer. 
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civil  wars,   in- 
100-plus   years 


Specifically,  the  United  States 
should  not  call  for  punishing  the  ordi- 
nary people  of  Serbia  it.self— or  for  that 
matter  Serbian  people  as  a  whole— for 
the  actions  of  the  national  army  Nor 
for  the  violence  committed  by  irregu- 
lar and  paramilitary  groups  in  Bosnia. 
Nor  should  the  Congress  itself  act  in 
haste  to  condemn  one  side  or  the  other 
Either  action  would  only  fuel  the  zeal 
of  the  various  extremists,  isolate  the 
Serbian  people,  and  reduce  the  ability 
of  moderate,  peace-seeking  people  of 
all  nationalities  to  find  an  enduring  so- 
lution. Reconciliation,  no  matter  how 
hard,  must  be  the  goal. 

Caution,  understanding,  and  diplo- 
macy are  in  order.  For  the  people  of 
the  region,  not  we.  must  live  with  the 
result. 


May  28,  1992 
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EFFORTS      TO      HHING      ABOUT      A 
PEACEFUL    SOLUTION     IN     YUGO- 
SLAVIA, BOSNIA-HERCEGOVTNA 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mrs. 
Unsokld).    Under  a   previous   order   of 
the  Hou.se,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [.Mr.  McCUKDY)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCURDY  Madam  Speaker.  1 
rise  today  to  speak  about  the  crisis 
that  is  laying  waste  to  the  countries 
that  formerly  composed  the  State  of 
Yogoslavia. 

By  every  account,  what  is  happening 
in  Bosnia-Hercegovina  is  a  humani- 
tarian tragedy  of  incredible  magnitude 
brought  on  b.y  mass  terror.  Yesterday, 
we  saw  grisly  images  of  a  mortar  at- 
tack by  Serbian  forces  which  killed  at 
least  20  innocent  civilians  and  injured 
over  100  people  in  Sarejevo  as  they 
stood  in  line  to  buy  bread.  This  des- 
picable act  came  on  the  heels  of  a  Ser- 
bian military  attack  on  a  maternity 
hospital  which  caused  200  mothers,  in- 
fants, and  medical  personnel  to  take 
refuge  in  the  hospital's  basement  And 
last  week.  Madam  Speaker,  Serbian 
forces  launched  rockets  ut  a  convoy  of 
Red  Cross  vehicles  and  hijacked  11  food 
trucks  chartered  by  the  U.N.  High 
Commission  on  Refugees  As  a  result  of 
these  attacks,  both  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  United  Nations  have  been  forced  to 
suspend  their  operations  ia  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina. 

These  atrocities  are  part  of  a  much 
larger  and  tragic  war  conducted  by  the 
Milosevic  regime  throughout  the 
former  Yugoslavia  that  has  left  at 
least  12.000  people  dead,  destroyed  an 
estimate<l  $100  billion  in  property,  and 
created  over  1  million  refugees.  This 
represents  the  largest  refugee  crisis  in 
Europe  since  the  Second  World  War 

Incredibly,  Madam  Speaker,  through- 
out most  of  the  agony  in  this  crisis, 
the  Bush  administration  has  stood  on 
the  sidelines  and  watched  the  last 
Communist  dictatorship  in  Europe 
unleash  a  war  and  wreak  havoc  on  the 
ancient  cities  of  Sarajevo.  Dubrovnik. 
and  others.  Instead  of  helping  Bosnia- 


Hercegovina.  Croatia.  Slovenia.  Mac- 
edonia, and  Kosovo  break  from  their 
totalitarian  pasts  and  become  part  of  a 
community  of  democratic  nations,  the 
grand  architects  of  the  new  world  order 
in  the  Bush  administration  last  year 
tried  to  hold  Yugoslavia  together,  even 
when  its  breakup  was  a  fait  accompli. 
When  that  policy  failed,  the  world's 
only  superpower  hid  under  the  table  for 
10  months  as  more  than  50  other  coun- 
tries extended  diplomatic  recognition 
to  Croatia.  Slovenia,  and  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina.  In  the  meantime,  the  Eu- 
ropeans, divided  and  incapable  of  devel- 
oping a  coherent  policy,  would  only 
wring  their  hands  and  issue  statements 
which  the  Milosevic  regime  treated 
with  utter  contempt. 

It  IS  only  now  that  the  United  States 
and  the  European  Community  are  be- 
ginning to  put  pressure  on  the  tyrant 
in  Belgrade  Yesterday,  the  Europ«»an 
Community  imposed  a  partial  eco- 
nomic embargo  against  the  Belgrade 
regime,  and  the  United  States  has  im- 
posed some  additional  symbolic  sanc- 
tions. But  these  sanctions  are  only  par- 
tial, and  we  can  only  speculate  if  they 
will  have  any  impact  on  those  respon- 
sible for  this  war.  If  we  want  to  take 
this  conflict  seriously,  the  inter- 
national community  should  impose  a 
complete  trade  and  oil  embargo 
against  the  Belgrade  regime  and  freeze 
its  international  assets.  We  should 
expel  the  Belgrade  regime  from  inter- 
national financial  institutions,  deny 
recognition  to  Serbia  as  the  successor 
state  to  Yugoslavia,  and  take  the  lead 
in  ensuring  that  humanitarian  relief 
supplies  reach  the  victims  of  this  war. 
If  these  sanctions  do  not  persuade  the 
Milosevic  regime  and  its  henchmen  to 
stop  the  killing,  the  United  States 
should  take  the  lead  in  proposing  a 
NATO  peace-keeping  mission  for 
Bosnia-Hercegovina  and  other  affected 
areas 

Madam  Speaker,  if  the  humanitarian 
side  of  this  conflict  is  not  enough  to 
move  the  world  to  take  serious  steps. 
we  would  do  well  to  consider  the  stra- 
tegic implications  of  further  inaction 
The  war  in  former  Yugoslavia  could  be 
a  harbinger  of  things  to  come  in  the 
former  Soviet  empire,  as  long-simmer- 
ing ethnic  rivalries  rise  to  the  surface 
and  the  difficulties  of  building  democ- 
racies and  free  market  economies  from 
the  wreckage  of  communism  create 
new  hardships. 

.Moreover.  the  war  in  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina  could  easily  spread  into 
other  parts  of  Europe  and  into  the 
Central  Asian  republics  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  The  people  of  Kosovo 
have  voted  for  independence,  and  it 
could  only  be  a  matter  of  time  before 
Belgrade  unlea.she.<  a  new  round  of  vio- 
lence against  them  The  (juestion  of 
Macedonia  s  independenc  e  has  yet  to  be 
settled.  Ethnic  tensions  have  generated 
conflict  in  the  former  Soviet  Republics 
of  Georgia.    Armenia,   and    .^zerbiajan 


.\nd  the  Milosevic  regime  has  con- 
ducted itself  in  a  way  which  could 
eventually  generate  bitter  divisions  be- 
tween Christians  and  Moslems 
throughout  that  part  of  the  world. 

Finally.  Madam  Speaker,  this  con- 
flict has  demonstrated  the  pivotal  role 
that  the  United  States  will  often  have 
to  play  m  resolving  international  cri- 
.'ics  in  the  post-Soviet  world.  The  fall  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  created  an  enormous 
opportunity  for  the  ijeople  of  Europe 
and  the  people  of  the  former  Soviet 
empire  to  live  in  peace  and  build  demo- 
cratic governments.  Yet  we  are  watch- 
ing this  opportunity  to  slip  away.  The 
old  zone  of  conflict  defined  by  the  Iron 
Curtain  has  now  shifted  to  the  Central 
.\sian  fault  line,  and  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration seems  unwilling  to  recognize 
this  important  change. 

We  should  not  succumb  to  the  dan- 
gers of  isolationism  when  demagogue.s 
or  our  foreign  policy  savants  invoke 
old  cliches  about  the  dangers  of  the 
United  States  becoming  the  world's  po- 
liceman. If  stopping  a  war  in  P^urope  is 
not  in  the  national  interests  of  the 
United  States,  then  we  must  ask  our- 
selves: What  are  our  interests? 

I  will  enter  several  articles  into  the 
Rkc'okd  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
this  conflict  the  attention  it  deserves. 

The  articles  are  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  Republic,  Feb.  24,  1992] 
YLGOBLUNDER 

(By  Patrick  Glynn) 

For  months  after  Secretary  of  State  Jame.s 
Baker  s  fateful  visit  to  Belsrrade  in  June  1991. 
obsei-v-ers  debated  whether  the  American  sec- 
retary had  inadvertently  contributed  to  vivU 
war  in  Yugoslavia  by  throwing  his  weight  be- 
hind Yugoslavian  "unity"  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  republics  of  Slovenia  and 
Croatia  were  preparing  to  secede.  Since  then 
the  mischievous  consequences  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  Yugoslavia  have  so  multiplied  that 
the  fuss  over  Baker's  trip  seems  dwarfed  by 
other  disasters.  In  December  Germany  pub- 
licly broke  with  the  United  States,  announc- 
ing recognition  of  .Slovenia  and  Croatia.  In 
January  the  EC  fol'owed.  What  began  as  a 
grue.some  civil  war  has  expanded  into  a  crisis 
m  U.S. -European  relations,  with  major  im- 
plications for  the  iK)st-cold  war  balance  of 
power.  At  last  count  thirty-nine  nations— in- 
cluding Canada— have  recognized  the  repub- 
lics. The  United  States,  still  resisting  rec- 
ognition, remains  isolated,  its  relations  with 
Germany  damaged,  its  influence  and  prestige 
in  Europe  clearly  diminished. 

US  policy-makers  were  quick  to  blame 
the  Germans  In  early  January  The  New 
York  Times  described  State  officials  -'below 
the  level  of  James  A  Baker  3rd"— widely  as- 
sumed to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Law- 
rence Eagleburger.  the  State  Depai-tment  s 
lead  man  on  U  S.  policy  toward  Yugoslavia  — 
as  beginning  to  "wince  "  at  German  asser- 
riveness  But  the  effect  of  such  self-exculpat- 
ing statement.s  was  only  to  aggravate  an  al- 
ready bad  situation,  increasing  rancor  with 
Bonn,  hastening  the  lo.ss  of  American  influ- 
ence in  Europe. 

What  went  wrong^  U.S.  handling  of  the 
Yugoslav  crisis  is  in  fact  a  case  study  in  how 
not  to  londuct  foreign  policy  in  the  post-cold 
war  world,  combining  lack  of  intellectual 
rigor  and  carelessness  with  what  Senator  A\ 


Gore  has  termed  "moral  obtuseness"  about 
the  conflicts  and  issues  at  stake.  It  epito- 
mizes the  essential  superficiality  of  the  ad- 
m.inistration's  approach  to  foreign  affairs. 

Even  now  administration  officials  remain 
unrepentant.  When  I  requested  interviews  for 
this  story  at  the  office  of  Eagleburger  aide 
Kenneth  Juster.  public  affairs  director  Jo- 
seph Snyder,  to  whom,  I  was  referred,  told  me 
after  two  days  that  State  officials  at  the 
"highest  levels."  including  Eagleburger's  of- 
fice, had  determined  that  "nobody  in  the 
building"  would  talk  on  the  subject.  The  rea- 
son given  was  the  murky  "  situation,  in 
which  officials'  comments  would  be  "over- 
taken by  events.  "  iThe  likelier  explanation 
was  an  article  critical  of  U.S.  policy  on 
Yugoslavia  that  I  had  written  the  previous 
week  for  The  Washington  Post.) 

The  m^ain  factor  in  the  Bush  administra- 
tion's mishandling  of  Yugoslavia  was  its  de- 
votion 10  geopolitical  "stability"  at  the  ex- 
pense of  democratic  values  and  human 
rights.  U.S.  policy  towaid  Yugoslavia  par- 
alleled and  was  subordinated  to  U.S.  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union.  In  'ooth  cases  the 
administration  sought  to  prop  up  a  declining 
Communist  central  government  at  the  ex- 
pense of  democratically  minded  republics.  In 
the  U.SSR  It  was  Gorbachev:  in  Yugoslavia  it 
was  the  reform-minded  Prime  Minister  Ante 
Markovic.  In  both  cases  the  effort  failed.  But 
while  in  the  Soviet  instance  it  failed  peace- 
fully, in  Yugoslavia  U.S.  policy  may  have 
contribut.ed  to  a  violent  civil  war.  The  errors 
were  reinforced  by  clientism  on  the  part  of 
.State's  Belgrade-orientated  Yugoslav 
hands— and  possibly,  in  Eagleburger's  case. 
by  a  history  of  personal  financial  dealings 
with  firms  owned  by  Yugoslavia's  Com- 
munist government. 

What  was  occurring  during  1989  and  1990  in 
Yugoslavia  was  an  uneven  shift  to  democ- 
racy. In  the  spi'ing  of  1990  both  Slovenia  and 
Croatia  elected  non-Communist  governments 
in  internationally  monitored  free  elections. 
Both  adopted  democratic  constitutions.  Slo- 
venia, the  most  prosperous  and  ethnically 
homogeneous  of  the  six  Yugoslav  republics, 
was  also  the  most  eager  for  independence. 
The  Croatian  situation  was  more  complex, 
given  the  presence  of  a  12  percent  Serb  popu- 
lation and  memories  of  brutal  mass  murders 
of  Serbs  and  other  minorities  under  a  fascist 
puppet  regime  during  World  War  II. 

But  If  Croatia's  human  rights  situation 
was  problematic,  human  rights  problems  in 
Serbia  were  clear-cut  and  acute.  Since  1987 
Serbia  had  been  ruled  by  a  hardline  Com- 
munist. Slotjodan  Milosevic,  who  increas- 
ingly based  his  appeal  on  fiercely  nationalist 
themes.  Under  Milosevic.  Serbia  had  per- 
petrated extreme  abuses  m  the  dominantly 
.\lbanian  province  of  Kosovo — shooting  and 
jailing  protesters,  torturing  prisoners,  firing 
ethnic  .Albanians  from  jobs  and  invading 
their  homes.  Moreover,  in  sharp  contrast  to 
elections  in  Slovenia  and  Croatia,  Serbia's 
December  1990  elections  were  neither  free 
nor  fair.  Restrictions  on  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, unmonitored  army  voting,  and  a 
scheme  whereby  Serbian  banks  were  oi'dered 
to  print  almost  $2  billion  in  Yugoslav  cur- 
rency to  be  distributed  to  employees  of 
state-owned  enterprises  prior  to  the  election 
helped  ensure  victory  for  Milosevic  and  his 
nationalist  neo-Communists. 

By  1990  communism  m  Yugoslavia  was 
ceding  to  nationalism,  but  in  uneven  fashion. 
In  Slovenia  and  Croatia,  nationalism  had  as- 
sum.ed  an  imperfect  democratic  tinge,  while 
in  Serbia  it  remained  married  to  hard-line 
Leninism.  The  State  Department's  crucial 
failure  was  to  miss  the  importance  of  this 


distinction.  Even  as  Slovenia  and  Croatia 
edged  toward  democracy  and  the  Serbian 
human  rights  record  worsened,  the  United 
States  strove  to  maintain  an  artificially 
evenhanded  policy.  "We  have  never  been  ad- 
mirers of  Co.Timunist  ideology.'  U.S.  ambas- 
.sador  to  Yugoslavia  Warren  Zim.T.ermann 
told  the  Serbian  newspaper  Borba  in  March 
1991.  "However,  we  think  that  every  people. 
the  Yugoslav  people  included,  have  a  right  to 
the  system  they  choose  themselves  and  to 
the  people  they  elect.  We  respect  that  right, 
and  if  they  choose  communism,  and  the  Com- 
munists, we  are  prepared  to  deal  with  their 
leadership." 

Back  home  in  Washington.  State  officials 
resisted  effortJi^  by  legislators  to  change  pol- 
icy. Hu.man  rights  problem.s  in  Yugoslavia,  a 
senior  congressional  aide  was  told  by  high 
level  State  Departir.ent  officials,  "are  the  re- 
sults of  ethnic  tensions.  .  .  .  Don't  make  a 
big  deal  about  them.  The  Serbs  are  trying  to 
hold  the  country  together.  .  ,  .  Don't  break 
up  [Yugoslavia]  because  the  Soviet  Union 
will  use  it  as  a  model.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
breaks  up.  [the  consequences]  could  be  nu- 
clear." 

In  part,  however,  policy  was  also  dictated 
by  a  flawed  conception  of  how  violence  in 
Yugoslavia  might  originate.  Eagleburper 
warned  legislators  of  deep  historical  ethnic 
hatreds  in  Yugoslavia,  arguing  that  unity 
was  the  key  to  ethnic  peace.  What  he  and 
others  failed  to  see  was  the  difference  be- 
tween democratic  and  undemocratic  nation- 
alism. When  violence  arose  m  Yugoslavia,  it 
would  com.e  not  from  the  newly  democratic 
republics  but  rather  from  the  republic— Ser- 
bia—where  Communist  authoritarian  forces 
held  sway.  The  key  issue  was  not  ethnic  ten- 
sion but  the  willingness  to  employ  violent 
methods. 

Eagleburger's  approach  is  best  seen  as  part 
of  the  Bush  administration's  broad  return  to 
Kissingenan  ideas  of  stability,  where  stabil- 
ity—in contrast  to  Reagan's  approach- 
would  be  given  clear  priority  over  human 
rights.  (Eagleburger  was  a  former  Kls.singer 
aide.  I  Throughout  1990  and  1991  Eagleburger 
consistently  opposed  measures  that  might 
undercut  Yugoslavian  unity — or  penalize  the 
Serbian  republic.  Following  a  high-level  con- 
gre.ssional  trip  to  Yugoslavia  m  August  1990, 
in  which  visiting  senators,  headed  by  Repub- 
lican leader  Bob  Dole,  were  shocked  to  wit- 
ness firsthand  a  crackdown  by  Serbian  police 
on  ethnic  Albanians,  Senator  Don  Nickles  in- 
troduced legislation  designed  to  redirect 
U.S.  aid  away  from  the  Yugoslav  central 
government,  which  had  no  power  to  curb 
Serbian  abuses,  and  toward  individual  repub- 
lics, based  on  criteria  of  free  elections  and 
human  rights.  State  resisted,  pleading  for 
Yugoslav  unity,  and  found  an  ally  in  Rep- 
resentative Helen  Bentley.  of  Serbian  par- 
entage and  a  tireless  defender  of  Serbian  in- 
terests. Bentley  joined  in  the  House-Senate 
negotiations  on  the  Nickles  a.mendment. 
even  though  she  did  not  belong  to  the  rel- 
evant committee.  "She  camped  out  in  the 
committee  room  reading  a  book  called  The 
Rape  of  Serbia."  a  congressional  aide  recalls. 
Nickles  and  Bentley  were  able  to  strike  a 
compromise — a  provision  for  six-month 
delay— that  permitted  the  amendment  to 
pass  Bentley  was  the  only  individual  I  inter- 
viewed who  expressed  complete  satisfaction 
with  U.S.  policy.  Even  Repi-eser.tative  Jim 
Moody,  who  also  has  strong  Serbian  sym- 
pathies, regretted  that  the  United  States 
hadn't  played  a  ."nore  active  role  as  a  broker 
between  the  parties. 

In  theory,  the  Nickles  amendment  pro- 
vided   a    new    policy    framework,    anchored 
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more  closely  to  democracy  and  human 
rights.  Human  rights  groups  such  as  Helsinki 
Watch  had  urged  just  such  an  approach.  The 
point  was  not  just  to  penalize  Serbia,  which 
was  committing  the  grossest  abuses,  but  to 
increase  leverage  with  Croatia,  where  the 
human  rights  picture  was  still  unclear.  Cro- 
atia's 1990  elections  had  been  highly  nation- 
alistic In  tone.  Tra%-ellng  In  domlnantly  Serb 
regions  of  Croatia  in  1990,  Helsinki  Watch  ex- 
ecutive director  Jen  Laber  says  she  found 
"genuine  fear"  among  Serbs  of  a  possible  re- 
surgence of  World  War  II  persecution  and 
genocide.  I.Aber  and  others  point  out  that 
Milosevic  deliberately  stirred  and  manipu- 
lated such  fears— some  argue  In  preparation 
for  a  coining  war  Moreover.  Croatia's  Presl 
dent  Franjo  Tudjman  attempted  i  somewhat 
unsuccessfully*  to  respond  to  Serb  com- 
plaints in  what  the  U.S.  consul  in  Zagreb  de- 
scribed In  an  August  1990  cable  as  "sound  and 
Judicious"  fashion.  Tudjman  offered  the  head 
of  the  minority  Servian  Democratic  Party 
the  vice  presidency  but  was  turned  down. 
Eager  for  an  international  presence  and  re- 
ceptive to  human  rights  monitoring.  Croatia 
has  shown  a  willingness  to  meet  EC  de- 
mands. Many  now  agree  a  more  visible  V  S 
presence  in  Croatia  and  Serbia,  backed  by 
the  threat  of  sanctions,  might  have  done 
much  both  to  reassure  Serbs  In  Croatia  and 
to  deter  the  Serbian  republic  from  violent 
Intervention 

In  May  1991  the  Nickles  sanctions  were  im- 
posed, and  aid  was  cut  to  the  'Jugoslav 
central  government  and  Serbia.  However,  a 
mere  twenty  days  later  President  Bush 
waived  the  sanctions  after  a  phone  call  with 
Markovic.  the  Yugoslav  ■Gorbachev  '  But 
by  now  Markovic's  authority  had  been  com- 
pletely unilercul  by  Milosevic,  whose  Decem- 
t>er  money-printing  scandal  had  destroyed 
the  convertibility  of  the  dinar  and  with  it 
the  Markovic  economic  reforms.  Moreover, 
nine  days  earlier  Serbia  had  blocked  the 
scheduled  assumption  of  Yugoslav's  collec- 
tive presidency  by  Stipe  Meslc,  a  Croat,  de- 
stroying any  pretense  of  a  neutral  federa- 
tion. 

During  the  winter  of  1990-91.  Stale  contin- 
ued to  resist  measures  to  treat  the  republics 
differently  or  to  link  U.S.  aid  to  human 
rights.  In  January  1991  Dole  introduced  legis- 
lation calling  for  aid  to  republics  in  both 
Yugoslavia  and  the  Soviet  Union,  based  on 
democratic  and  human  rights  criteria.  State 
opposed  the  measure.  Throughout  1991— as 
militant  Serbs  in  Croatia,  stirred  by 
Milosevic,  mounted  armed  rebellion,  eventu- 
ally declaring  a  small  independent  state- 
Serbia  resisted  efforts  by  Slovenia  and  Cro- 
atia to  negotiate  a  looser  Yugoslav  confed- 
eration. State  advocated  standing  aside.  In 
May  Croatians  voted  overwhelmingly  for 
independence  in  a  referendum,  following  a 
similar  vote  by  the  Slovenes.  In  June  Baker 
traveled  to  Belgrade  and  gave  his  speech  em- 
phasizing U.S.  interest  in  the  "territorial  in- 
tegrity" of  Yugoslavia.  "I  believe  (Bakers 
speech]  suggested  to  the  Serbs— to 
Milosevic— that  we  were  going  to  support  ex- 
treme things  to  keep  the  country  together." 
says  Yugoslav  expert  Steven  Burg  of  Bran- 
dels  University.  Even  after  the  declarations 
of  independence  by  Slovenia  and  Croatia. 
White  House  spokesman  Marlin  Fitzwater 
condemned  "unilateral  actions  that  pre- 
empt dialogue."  arguing  that  "separation 
will  lead  to  violence."  implicitly  blaming 
Slovenia  and  Croatia  for  the  war  that  Serbia 
and  the  Yugoslav  army  were  about  to  start. 
As  late  as  October  1991,  with  war  raging 
and  thousands  of  Croatian  civilians  fleeing 
their  homes.  State  testified  against  legisla- 
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tion  introduced  by  Senator  Alfonse  D'Amato 
(another  veteran  of  the  Dole  trip  to  Kosovo  i 
calling  for  a  cutoff  of  aid  to  and  sanctions 
against  Serbln. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Germany 
and  Austria  leaned  toward  recognition  of 
Croatia  and  Slovenia  as  the  liest  solution 
The  United  States,  following  U  N  special 
envoy  Cyrus  Vance,  argued  rather  that  rec- 
ognition would  only  escalate  the  war.  As  late 
as  mid-December  Eagleburger  told  the  may- 
ors of  the  liesiegeil  Croatian  towns  of 
Dubrovnlk  and  Osijek  that  recognition 
would  only  lead  to  expansion  of  the  war  into 
Bosnia  and  Hei-zegovina  and  Macedonia. 

Instead,  the  German  decision  to  recognize 
the  two  republics,  coming  in  Deiemtier  and 
January,  brought  the  first  enduring  cease- 
fire. With  Yugoslav  army  desertions  grow- 
ing, the  Serbian  economy  flagging,  and  the 
war  Increasingly  unpopular  at  home,  Ser- 
bia's Milosevic  now  appeared  ready  to  talk. 
As  Is  not  uncommon  in  dealing  with  a  dic- 
tator, pressure  had  worked.  The  situation 
was  far  from  resolved,  but  for  the  first  time 
in  fifteen  cease-fires,  the  Croatian  country- 
side was  mostly  quiet.  One  only  wondei-s  now 
what  a  differential  policy  pursued  earlier  in 
the  game  might  have  done  "If  we  had  sum- 
moned the  moral  courage  to  act."  says  Gore, 
"we  could  have  saved  thousands  of  lives.  ' 

In  the  end  of  the  Yugoslav  crisis  did  more 
than  create  two  new  states  it  marked  the 
re-emergence  of  Germany  as  a  great  power 
It  was  an  ironic  reversal  of  roles.  Through- 
out the  19808.  when  the  United  States  pur- 
sued tough  tactics  against  Communist  lead- 
ers, based  on  a  commitment  to  democratic 
principles.  West  Germany  steered  a  more 
neutral  middle  path  between  East  and  West 
based  on  realpolltik.  Now  the  Germans  were 
acting  from  principle  against  a  dictator 
while  the  United  States  cultivated  realpoll- 
tik. It  was  a  measure  of  the  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  the  Bush  and  the  Reagan 
foreign  pc">llcies.  It  was  also  a  measure  of  the 
declining  power  of  the  United  States.  One  of 
the  great  lessons  of  the  1980s  was  that  those 
countries  fared  best  in  the  global  power 
struggle  that  stood  firmly  for  their  prin- 
ciples In  the  1990s,  returning  to  Kissingerian 
ideas  of  stability,  the  United  States  es- 
chewed such  a  course.  The  result  was  not 
merely  a  botched  opportunity  and  an  unnec- 
essary loss  of  lives,  but  an  absolute  loss  of 
international  power  for  the  United  States. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  21,  1992] 

PiMSH  THE  Serbs 

(By  William  Saflre) 

In  the  face  of  Serbia's  bloody  ln%'aslon  of 
Its  neighbors.  President  Bush  has  ducked 
under  his  desk  in  a  way  that  recalls  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  s  1888  doctrine;  "We  Ameri- 
cans have  no  commission  from  God  to  police 
the  world    " 

Excuses  for  inaction  range  from  "it's  Eu- 
rope's problem  "  to  "our  vital  interests  are 
not  Involved  "  to  "those  historic  hatreds  run 
so  deep,  there's  nothing  anybody  can  do.  " 

The  unspoken  excuse  Is  that  in  an  election 
year,  no  American  politician  wants  to  com- 
mit American  forces  to  what  may  be  a  quag- 
mire. Yet  the  lack  of  any  threat  of  harsh 
consequences  encourages  the  aggression. 

What  would  the  other  candidates  do  to 
stop  the  killing  if  they  were  President  right 
now""  I  phoned  that  question  to  Ross  Perot's 
spokesman  and  was  faxed  this  prompt,  if 
Carteresque.  response  "I  would  be  actively 
working  with  the  United  Nations  in  an  effort 
to  restore  peace  to  the  area.'  Can't  get  in 
trouble  with  a  platitude. 

Bill  Clinton,  after  criticizing  Bush  "indif- 
ference." responded:  "The  United  States  and 


the  international  community  must  adopt  im- 
mediately the  kinds  of  tough  sanctions  that 
will  make  the  Milosevic  regime  pay  a  heavy 
price  for  continuing  its  aggression,  such  as 
freezing  assets,  an  oil  embargo,  and  suspen- 
sion or  explusion  from  appropriate  Inter- 
national organizations  " 

That's  at  least  a  policy  that  offers  change. 
Opinion  makers  as  far  apart  as  Anthony 
Lewis  and  Jeane  Klrkpatnck  agree  that  If 
lollectlve  security  is  to  have  meaning,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  must  do  more 
during  mass  slaughter  than  send  Margaret 
Tutwiler  out  to  wring  her  hands  and  play 
Benjamin  Harrison. 

Last  year  we  saw  how  televi.sed  pictures  of 
atrocities  turned  around  a  callous,  let-lt- 
happen  policy  in  Iraq.  After  the  public  out- 
cry. Mr  Bush  put  a  protective  air  cap  over 
much  of  Iraqi  Kurdistan:  as  a  result,  this 
week,  for  the  first  time  in  a  thousand  years. 
Kurds  are  voting  in  a  free,  democratic  elec- 
tion. 

A  Bosnta-Herzegovinan  official— this  year's 
Haile  Selassie— says  that  if  the  world  inter- 
vened to  escort  relief  to  stari'lng.  persecuted 
Kurds,  why  not  Bosnians?  "We  are  real  peo- 
ple, too.  " 

Did  America  set  a  precedent  by  protecting 
the  Kurds"  Or  was  that  a  special  case,  where 
our  Interests  were  at  stake,  where  we  had  a 
moral  responsibility  because  we  had  called 
for  the  anti -Saddam  uprising,  and  where  the 
American  public  supported  our  intervention'' 
Answer:  both.  The  extent  of  our  participa- 
tion will  depend  on  previous  commitment, 
vital  national  interest  and  sphere  of  influ- 
ence. But  wherever  in  the  world  brutality  is 
inflicted  on  millions  of  people.  America's 
place  Is  in  the  vanguard  of  marshaling  civili- 
zation's response. 

The  Serbs  have  earned  a  reputation  for  fe- 
rocity. They  are  now  represented  by— and 
not  oppressed  by— their  own  dictator. 
Slobodan  Milosevic  They  are  seizing  terri- 
toiy  they  believe  was  stolen  from  them.  If 
this  causes  death  and  desolation,  they  say. 
so  be  It^— Serbs  have  suffered  in  the  past,  too. 
Sorry,  but  the  law  of  the  jungle  has  been 
repealed.  No  longer  should  any  people  get 
away  with  barbarism  in  the  name  of  venge- 
ance. 

How  do  we  stop  the  killing''  The  inter- 
national community— that's  Germany. 
France.  Britain.  Russia  and  the  U.S..  under 
U.N  or  regional  auspice;*— must  put  an  intol- 
erable cost  on  continued  aggression. 

This  does  not  mean  Operation  Balkan 
Storm,  the  Serbs,  unlike  the  Iraqis,  would 
fight  forever.  Nor  would  this  mean  namby- 
pamby  sanctions  like  suspending  airline 
landing  rights. 

It  means,  as  Mr.  Clinton  suggests,  embar- 
going Serbia's  oil  and  freezing  its  assets.  Be- 
yond that,  we  should  impinge  on  its  long- 
sought  .sovereignty  by  seizing  Serbian  air- 
space, much  as  we  have  done  in  Kurdistan. 

This  would  not  immediately  stop  Serbian 
aggression,  but  it  would  be  a  painful  and 
humiliating  penalty.  Peacemakers  would 
have  cards  to  play. 

Harrisonism  need  not  paralyze  us  "Chron- 
ic wrongdoing."  wrote  Theo(Jore  Roosevelt, 
"or  an  impotence  which  results  in  a  general 
loosening  of  the  ties  of  civilized  society, 
may.  .  .  ultimately  require  intervention  by 
some  civilized  nation." 

Uptiate  that  to  "alliance  of  nations"  and 
apply  the  responsibility  to  intervene  to  the 
Balkans  today. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  17.  1992] 

The  New  Woki.d  Order 

(By  Anthony  Lewis  I 

Lexington,     VA.-When     President    Bush 

took  this  country  and  others  into  the  Per- 


-:,tr.  Gulf  war  16  months  ago.  he  acted  in  the 
:.<iine  of  a  new  world  order.  This  was  not  just 
a  war  for  oil.  he  said:  it  was  the  beginning  of 
an  age  when  aggression  against  the  weak 
would  not  be  tolerated  anywhere. 

How  cynical  that  promise  sounds  today. 
The  world  is  If  anything  nastier.  There  are 
more  victims  of  aggression.  And  political 
leaders  show  no  signs  of  the  firmness  needed 
to  stop  It— least  of  all  George  Bush. 

The  most  painful  disappointment  is  in 
what  was  Yugoslavia.  For  nearly  a  year  now 
Serbia  s  Communist  leader.  Slobodan 
.Milosevic,  has  used  his  troops  and  Serbian 
irregulars  to  kill  and  terrorize  other  ethnic 
groups  in  the  neighboring  republics.  And 
what  are  the  rest  of  us  doing?  Essentially 
standing  by  and  wringing  our  hands. 

The  United  States,  the  European  Commu- 
nity and  the  United  Nation.^  have  tried  var- 
ious devices  m  the  former  Yugoslavia.  They 
have  sent  mediators,  stationed  truce  mon- 
itors on-site,  dispatched  peacekeeping  forces. 
All  have  failed  to  stop  the  bloodshed. 

The  reason  they  have  failed  is  plain.  Mr. 
Milosevic  and  his  Serbian  allies  do  not  want 
peace.  They  want  to  acquire  territory  by 
force.  They  will  not  be  stopped  by  exhor- 
tation. 

The  only  thing  that  would  have  stopped 
the  aggressors  was  a  credtble  threat  of  force. 
And  the  United  States  and  European  Com- 
n.unity  gave  that  leverage  up  at  the  start, 
iri'licating  that  in  any  event  they  would  not 
inter\'ene  militarily  to  stop  the  slaughter. 

Intervention  in  struggles  among  ethnic  or 
religious  groups  is  tricky  business.  It  is 
often  not  easy  to  .say  who  are  the  good  guys, 
if  any.  In  this  case,  I  have  no  illusion  that 
the  other  Yugoslav  groups  are  saints.  But 
the  Serbs  were  and  are  the  principal  aggres- 
sors. "Stop  the  Serbian  aggression.  "  The 
Economist  wrote  recently,  "and  you  end  the 
bloodshed." 

Moreover,  there  have  been  moments  when 
■;.•'  aggression  was  so  naked  that  European 
,11. il  American  intervention  would  have  been 
generally  regarded  as  justified.  One  was 
when  the  .Serbian  forces  pounded  Dubrovnlk. 
a  Croatian  city  of  great  historic  and  cultural 
interest  and  no  imaginable  strategic  value. 

Another  such  occasion  Is  here  now.  in  the 
merciless  Serbian  attacks  on  Sarajevo,  the 
wijiital  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  Watching 
'.■-.i'  television  pictures  of  shells  falling  on 
that  city  and  civilians  huddling  in  fear.  I 
thought  that  civilization  had  not  advanced 
since  Nazi  bombs  fell  on  Rotterdam.  Some 
new  world  order. 

At  Dubrovnlk  last  fall  there  was.  and  at 
Sarajevo  now  there  is.  a  way  for  the  United 
States  and  the  Community  to  act  effectively 
without  undue  risk  of  being  embroiled  in 
military  action  on  the  ground.  That  is  to 
lake  command  of  the  air. 

The  Americans  and  Europeans  have  plenty 
of  warplanes.  based  near  enough,  to  do  ex- 
actly that.  We  could  have  said  to  Mr. 
Milosevic,  and  still  could  Stop  your  aggres- 
sion at  once,  or  our  military  aircraft  will 
control  your  skies.  Not  Just  over  Dubrovnlk 
or  Sarajevo  but  over  Belgrade. 

The  Bu.sh  Administration  has  kept  Iracj  .s 
warplanes  grounded  .-^ince  the  gu'.f  war— al- 
though it  had  to  be  shamed  into  enforcing 
that  rule  after  Saddam  Hussein's  slaughter 
of  Kurds  and  Shiites.  The  threat  to  do  the 
same  to  .Serbia  would  surely  be  credible. 

The  failure  of  nerve  and  imagination  in  the 
fai  e  of  Serbian  aggres.sion  is  Europe's  as  well 
as  America  s.  But  Pi'esident  Bush  raised  ex- 
pectations so  high  in  the  gulf  war  that  dis- 
apixjintment  naturally  focuses  on  him.  What 
na.-^    hapjx-ned    to   the   man   who    three   days 


after  Iraq  grabbed  Kuwait  .said.  "This  will 
not  stand  "^ 

The  Lracji  invasion  must  have  had  special 
connotations  for  George  Bush:  echoes  of  Mu- 
nich, the  personalized  devil  figure  of  Saddam 
Hussein.  Or  else  the  difference  really  was  no 
more  than  oil. 

There  is  no  oil  in  Sarajevo.  But  the  failure 
to  stop  the  Serbian  anschluss  may  have  large 
consecjuenies.  The  world  is  that  much  less 
likely  to  be  able  to  prevent  the  ethnic  con- 
flagrations that  threaten  in  large  areas  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
We  might  remember  that  this  terrible  cen- 
tury began  its  downward  slide  78  vears  ago  in 
Sarajevo. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  18.  1992] 
Folding  in  the  Face  of  vkilknch 

THIS  ISN'T  A  COMIC-OrER.'\  V..\R.  8(1  Hdl.ri  THE 
T.ALK  OK  A  NEW  WORLD  ORDER 

(By  Jeane  Klrkpatnck  i 

"MilosevK  plays  by  different  rules  than 
other  European  leaders.""  a  European  dip- 
lomat said  last  week  of  Serbias  military 
leader.  According  to  the  diplomat,  this 
"slickest  con  man  in  the  Balkans""  used  his 
"extraordinary  personal  charm""  to  deceive 
U.N.  envoy  Cyrus  Vance.  European  Commu- 
nity mediator  Lord  Peter  Carnngton  and 
UN.  peace  forces  director  Marrac  k  Gouldmg. 

These  men  thought  Slobodan  Milosevic 
was  serious  about  the  successive  peace  talks 
and  cease-fires  in  which  they  i.^voived  him. 
"He  can  utter  the  most  egregious  falsehoods 
with  the  appearance  of  the  utmost  sincer- 
ity." another  senior  European  diplomat 
added. 

How  quickly  diplomats  and  international 
lawyers  are  misled  by  the  likes  of  Milosevic 
iand  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini  and  the  Argen- 
tine generals  and  Saddam  Hus.<eln).  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  the  civilized  leaders  of  civilized 
governments  to  believe  that  the  man  across 
the  negotiating  table  is  about  to  bomb  civil- 
ians, wipe  out  families  and  towns,  and  break 
solemn  agreements.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  the  smiling  leader  who  is  offering  assur- 
ances of  his  peaieful  intentions  is  a  political 
psychopath  who  will  respond  only  to  force. 

Eventually,  though,  the  reality  emerges. 
Now.  at  last.  Western  diplomats  think  they 
understand  Milosevk"s  violent  ijehavioi- 
Thus,  to  protest,  the  European  Commui:;ty 
has  withdrawn  its  military  monitors  and  the 
United  .States  has  withdrawn  its  ambassador. 
to  wait  him  out  m  a  safer  place. 

"We  are  risking  too  much.'"  Reuters 
quoted  the  EC  missions  leader  as  saying. 
"'There  is  wrong  behavior  toward  us.  and 
some  people  are  out  of  control.  I  have  no 
right  to  put  my  people  in  danger.  .  .  .  Some 
have  wives  and  children." 

As  mortar  and  tank  shells  bombard  neigh- 
borhoods of  Sarajevo  and  snipers  pick  off 
anyone  in  sight.  Europeans  and  Americans 
announce  they  will  punish  Milosevic.  They 
will  Isolate  his  new  Yugoslav  state.  They 
will  impose  economic  sanctions.  They  will 
deny  the  new  state  membership  m  all  inter- 
national bodies. 

.^nd.  from  a  safe  distance,  they  will  wait 
while  the  sanctions  do  their  work.  Mean- 
while. Milosevics  troops  slaughter  Slavic 
Muslims,  more  than  1.000  of  whom  have  al- 
ready perished  in  the  Serbian  effort  to  seize 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

The  American  respon.se  is  no  more  heroic  — 
or  helpful — to  the  victims  of  Serbian  vio- 
lence than  that  of  the  European  Community. 
The  State  Department  announced  that,  m 
addition  to  recalling  the  ambas.sador.  the 
United  States  will  join  in  diplomatic  efforts 
and  economic  sanctions. 


■  But  we  are  not  about  to  get  out  ;n  front 
of  the  Europeans.  They  must  define  the  dis- 
tance and  set  the  pace  for  the  international 
i_ommunity  in  dealing  with  Yugoslavia.""  a 
high-level  State  Department  official  com- 
mented to  me  last  week  while  requesting  an- 
onymity. 

His  heroic  lines  could  as  easily  have  been 
uttered  when  Mussolini  invaded  Ethiopia  or 
when  .^dolf  Hitler  marched  .nto  the  Rhine- 
land. 

"There  s  no  percentage  in  injecting  your- 
self m  the  cross-fire  between  people  intent 
on  killing  each  other  and  yelling  Stop  when 
they  "re  not  listening.  We  had  to  fail  back  on 
the  idea  that  there  wasn't  .much  we  or  any- 
one could  do  until  they  got  the  blood  lust 
out  of  their  system  and  became  m.ore  willing 
to  listen  to  reason.""  he  said. 

How  readily  the  will  of  the  international 
communit.v  gives  way  before  violence.  How 
nimsy  the  structures  of  conflict  resolution 
and  peacekeeping  turn  out  to  be.  How  jim- 
ited  the  Western  commitment  to  collective 
security  is  when  confronted  with  guns  and 
determination — even  when  slaughter  and 
( ivil  war  occur  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  m  the 
very  city  where  World  War  I  was  born- 
Let  us  not  speak,  then,  of  collective  secu- 
rity except  as  a  dream.  Collective  security 
depends  on  having  force  and  will  available 
when  mediation  and  diplomacy  fail.  Without 
the  option  of  force  to  deal  with  force,  there 
is  no  collective  security.  Neither  diplomacy 
nor  economic  sanctions  are  an  adequate 
shield  against  tanks  and  m'^'^ars. 

There  is  anarchy  today  in  Yugoslavia. 
There  is  timidity  In  Brussels  and  Washing- 
ton. So  let  us  not  speak  yet  of  a  new  world 
order.  It  remains  to  be  built. 


n  1840 
UPDATE  ON  HAITI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  orijer  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Owens]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  briefly  do  an  update 
report  on  the  situation  in  Haiti, 

An  astounding  release  came  from  the 
.Associated  Press  today  reporting  that 
the  San  Diego  Union  Tribune  news- 
paper reported  today  that  a  supersecret 
commando  team,  known  as  Seal  Team. 
Six.  rescued  a  group  of  former  Haitian 
officials  from  their  country  2  months 
ago. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  Seals  are  a 
naval  counterterronsm  squad. 

The  paper  quotes  an  unspecified  Pen- 
tagon source  as  saying  that  the  squad 
rescued  a  handful  of  former  Haitian  of- 
ficials whose  lives  were  in  danger.  The 
raid  was  reportedly  authorized  b.v 
President  Bush,  and  the  former  offi- 
cials were  thought  to  be  members  of 
deposed  President  Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide's  government. 

However.  Madam  Speaker,  the  De- 
fense Department  does  not  acknowl- 
edge the  existence  of  any  Seal  Team 
Six.  and  the  Pentagon  officials  will 
neither  confirm,  nor  deny,  that  the  in- 
cident occurred.  A  special  operation 
command  is  responsible  for  the  Navy 
sea-air-land  special  commandos  known 
as  Seals. 
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The  paper  quotes  its  unidentified 
source  as  saying?  that  there  were  no 
casualties  in  the  operation  I  find  that 
a  very  interestin>f  piece  of  news  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  I  have  no  cjuarrel  with  the 
rescue  of  people  who  are  in  danj^er  in 
Haiti  1  have  no  quarrel  with  the  rescue 
of  people,  certainly  if  they  were  part  of 
President  Anstide's  depfised  trovern- 
ment. 

The  problem  is,  if  our  Government, 
by  order  of  the  President,  conducts 
such  a  rescue  of  any  persons  from 
Haiti,  It  is  certainly  admittinis'.  it  is 
certainly  acknowled^'in^.  that  Haiti  is 
a  dangerous  place,  that  it  is  a  place 
where  there  is  a  need  to  rescue  pM*ople 
whose  lives  are  threatened 

Madam  SfH-aker.  this  is  in  direct  con- 
tradiction with  the  position  that  our 
Government  has  taken  publicly  that 
there  is  no  ilan^er  to  anyone  in  Haiti 
and  that  not  only  a  handful  of  p«?ople 
are  not  in  danjjer.  hut  thousands  can  be 
returned  They  propose  to  return  l.'j.OOO 
people  who.se  bodies  have  been  plucked 
from  the  hitrh  seas,  who  have  been  ear- 
ned to  Guantanamo  Hay  and  then  re- 
patriated to  Haiti  This  is  a  shocking 
situation  It  means  that  public  policy 
means  nothing  to  this  administration, 
that  they  choose,  when  they  wish,  to 
utilize  their  military  forces,  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  special  command,  the 
Seals,  whatever  you  want  to  call  them, 
as  their  own  private  army  to  do  their 
own  private  thinvf.  Kvidently.  there 
was  some  ^rroup  of  people  they  felt  in- 
dividually, privately  deserved  to  be 
rescued,  so  those  that  deserved  to  be 
rescued,  for  whatever  reason,  were  res 
cued  by  forces  of  the  US   Government. 

And  my  collca>rucs  mii,'ht  say.  "Well, 
why  accept  this  rep<irt  as  the  truth* 
The  Penta>;on  is  not  confirmink'.  ami 
they  re  not  denying  "  Well,  we  have  all 
been  around  lontf  enoujfh  to  know  that, 
when  the  Pentatfon  refuses  to  deny  it. 
then  that  is  a  confinnation  We  have 
all  been  aroun<l  lnn»;  enou»?h  to  know 
that  this  kind  of  report  from  a  respon- 
sible newspaper  would  not  have  sur- 
faced 

This  IS  in  dlrei  t  contrast  to  the  hor- 
ror of  the  public  posture  and  the  publii: 
position  of  our  Government  The  hor- 
ror of  our  public  position  is  that  our 
Government,  the  administration,  has 
taken  the  position  that  the  final  solu- 
tion to  the  Haitian  problem  is  death  by 
drownini: 

Now  those  .lit-  strong  words.  When  I 
say  final  solution,"  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  final  solution"  is  a 
phrase  associated  with  .^rlolph  Hit  lei'  I 
am  also  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
"new  world  order"  is  a  phrase  that  was 
first  coined  by  Adolph  Hitler  Is  this 
the  new  World  order  th.it  we  envi.sane 
where  certain  people  are  K'oinn  to  be 
written  off  and  considered  ,^s 
undersirables.  as  people  who  have  no 
plate  in  the  new  world  order?  Certain 
people  can  be  eliminated,  not  hy  sras 
chambers  In  this  cise.  but  by  drownink' 


at  sea?  If  the  policy  of  our  G'rvirn- 
ment.  as  annoumed  recently  l)V  the 
President,  by  the  administration,  is 
that  we  no  longer  will  be  picking^  up 
Haitians  who  are  in  overcrowded  boats 
and  in  danjjer  of  capsizin^r.  we  are  not 
troinj,'  to  pick  them  up  and  take  them 
to  safety,  our  policy  is  we  are  just 
tfointf  to  keep  them  from  >;ettinij  to  the 
shores  of  the  United  Slates,  what  does 
that  mean?  Translated  into  honest, 
commonsense  lanifuaRe,  what  does  that 
mean? 

Madam  Speaker,  if  we  are  not  Koint,' 
to  pick  people  up  in  rickety  boats, 
overloaded  boats,  if  we  are  Koin^  to  let 
them  venture  on  into  the  hitjh  seas,  as 
lontj  as  they  do  not  ijet  close  to  our 
shores,  then  the  likelihood  is  that 
those  rickety  boats  will  capsize  The 
likelihood  is  that  those  people  will 
drown.  If  they  do  not  drown  volun- 
tarily, if  the  hiK'h  seas  do  not  fret  them, 
then,  as  they  near  the  shores  of  our 
countr.v,  we  are  saylnx  we  will  turn 
them  back  The  rickety  boats  will  be 
intercepted.  They  will  be  forced  to  turn 
back  and  travel  the  distance  back  to 
Haiti,  or  in  the  process  of  turnini?  them 
back  they  mii,'hl  drown  in  the  sea. 
Many  will  drown  in  the  sea. 

Madam  Speaker,  it  is  a  final  solution 
to  the  Haitian  problem  by  drownink' 
people  in  the  sea,  and  I  can  think  of 
nothing  worse.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
more  horrible.  I  can  think  of  no  act 
that  our  Government  ever  committed 
that  I  would  be  more  ashamed  of  than 
to  have  the  problem  of  Haitian  refugees 
solved  by  letting  them  drown  at  sea. 

We  have  many  alternatives  of  course. 
The  numbers  are  not  so  great  Wt!  have 
absorbed  many  more  refugees  in  the 
Piist  than  the  15.000  who  at  one  time  ac- 
cumulated at  Guantanamo.  We  can 
make  room  m  a  nation  of  more  than 
200  million  people  for  a  measly  25.000. 
30.000.  even  100,000  pt-ople  That  is  not 
thi'  problem  We  have  at)Sorbed  man.v 
more  Cubans  Some  400,000  Cubans  were 
absorbed  m  a  period  of  just  a  few  years 
in  Florida  We  brought  in  many  plane 
loads  of  Hungarian  refugees  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  p*'ople  at  particular 
times  have  been  absorbed  when  we  felt 
they  were  worthy  of  being  .saved. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  messi\ge  that  we 
are  getting  from  this  administration  is 
that  in  the  new  world  order  that  we  en- 
visage certain  p«'oplc  do  not  deserve  to 
be  saved  This  action  by  the  .Seals  res- 
cuing some  people  frotn  dangerous 
Haiti,  a  place  where  our  Government 
has  publicly  said  is  not  dangerous,  is 
an  indication  that  some  people  deserve 
to  be  saved  and  some  do  not. 

D  1850 
We  are  picking  and  choosing  human 
beings  who  deserve  to  be  saved  Haiti  is 
a  dangerous  place  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  administration  taking  attion 
to  save  some  people  from  Haiti  But  we 
should  go  on  to  recognize  and  admit  to 
the  public  and  to  the  whole  world,  and 


the  United  Nations  should  admit  it  I 
am  not  proud  of  the  actions  of  the 
United  Nations.  They  sit  silent  and  ac- 
quiesce and  bow  to  the  policies  of  our 
present  administration.  They  are  not 
taking  the  kind  of  strident  positions 
they  should  take  in  defense  of  the  lives 
of  Haitian  refugees. 

All  of  us.  the  United  States,  the  OAS, 
the  United  Nations,  Europe,  and  Japan, 
everybody  should  admit  that  this  is  a 
situation  which  is  very  dangerous,  and 
that  anybody  seeking  to  escape  from 
Haiti  has  a  justification  for  leaving 

The  situation  has  grown  more  dan- 
gerous in  the  last  few  days.  We  re- 
turned 587  Haitian  refugees  just  yester- 
day At  the  same  time  it  Wiis  reported 
that  in  Port-au-Prince  there  have  been 
shootings  in  the  city  every  night  for 
the  last  week  The  same  report  indi- 
cates that  16  people  were  murdered  in 
the  past  week.  One  of  the  victims  mur- 
dered in  Port-au-Prince  was  the  broth- 
er of  a  prominent  Haitian  businessman 
who  was  raising  campaign  funds  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  return  of  deposed  Hai- 
tian President  Aristide.  The  killers 
shot  the  businessman's  brother  liy  mis- 
take, thinking  he  was  the  businessman. 
The  incident  occurred  only  150  feet 
away  from  a  police  station  in  down- 
town Port-au-Prince. 

Haiti  is  a  dangerous  place.  People 
need  to  he  rescued  from  Haiti.  Not  just 
a  handful  should  be  chosen  by  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  rescued,  but  large  numbers 
need  to  be  rescued.  We  need  a  policy 
where  we  take  them  in  temporaril.y 
Into  this  country  by  the  thousands. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  murders 
were  going  on.  the  army  brigades  were 
doing  other  things  also  which  under- 
score the  danger  in  Haiti 

Scores  of  young  people,  as  young  as 
p<'Ople  in  the  sixth  through  twelfth 
grades,  were  arrested  last  week  by  Hai- 
ti's milit,ary  thugs  because  they  staged 
a  demonstration  against  the  military 
government. 

Consequently,  after  that  demonstra- 
tion the  government  has  closed  public 
secondary  schools  to  prevent  more  pro- 
tests. They  are  not  only  depriving 
these  youth  of  their  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, they  are  also  depriving  these 
same  youth  of  an  education. 

Yesterday  soldiers  entered  a  private 
secondary  school  to  stop  another 
antigovernment  demonstration,  and 
the.y  beat  students  in  the  school's 
courtyard. 

Haiti  is  a  dangerous  place.  It  is  a 
place  where  people  should  be  rescued  in 
large  numl)ers. 

In  Petionville.  Haitian  police  round- 
ed up  some  young  men  standing  in  an 
open  market  in  an  apparent  attempt  to 
crush  support  for  President  .■\ristide 
and  intimidate  the  people  of  the  town 
Petionville  was  a  center  of  support  for 
.•\ristide  from  the  very  beginning  .So 
the  fact  they  have  rounded  up  young 
people  at  random  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  getting  any  ideas  is  nothing 
unusual. 
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At  the  same  time.  Haiti's  outlaw  gov- 
ernment refuses  to  accept  an  accord 
that  was  worked  out  by  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  .States.  There  was  an 
accord  worked  out  after  months  and 
months  and  months  of  negotiation.  The 
accord  was  worked  out  right  here  in 
Washington,  at  the  Organization  of 
American  .States  headquarters. 

That  accord  forced  Aristide  to  do 
some  things  he  did  want  to  do.  But  in 
order  to  alleviate  the  situation,  the 
rightfully  elected  President  of  Haiti,  a 
man  elected  by  70  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple, agreed  to  accept  some  onerous 
terms,  for  example,  the  appointment  of 
a  Prime  Minister  that  he  did  not  par- 
ticularly select.  They  selected  him 
hack  in  Haiti.  He  had  to  appoint  that 
Prime  Minister  in  order  to  come  back. 

President  Aristide  had  to  agree  to 
grant  amnesty  to  certain  people  in 
order  to  come  back.  He  agreed  to  all  of 
these  terms,  and  still  the  regime,  the 
outlaw  government  in  Haiti,  refuses  to 
let  him  coiTie  back.  They  claim  if 
.■\nstide  tries  to  come  back  if  he  tries 
to  assume  his  rightful  place  again  as 
the  country's  President.  Aristide  will 
be  arrested  for.  among  other  things, 
murder. 

The  military  thugs  who  are  commit- 
ting murder  every  day  are  threatening 
to  arrest  the  lawfully  elected  President 
if  he  should  return  for  murder.  The 
outlay  government  says  it  will  accept  a 
plan  for  a  reconstructed  government, 
but  it  will  not  have  reconstructive  gov- 
ernment with  Aristide.  It  must  be 
without  .Aristide.  They  are  not  willing 
to  ac(  ept  any  compromise. 

The  White  House  still  claims  that  the 
safety  of  Haitians  is  best  assured  by  re- 
maining in  their  own  country  They 
made  that  claim  before  the  newspaper 
issued  this  recent  piece  of  news  saying 
that  the  White  House  itself  had  author- 
ized the  rescue  of  some  people  in  Haiti 
because  of  the  dangers  there. 

Their  official  position  as  of  this  very 
moment  is  that  the  safety  of  Haitians 
IS  best  assured  by  remaining  in  their 
own  country.  Reports  from  Haiti 
strongly  indicate  that  conditions  are 
far  from  safe,  as  I  just  indicated 

The  p«'ople  of  Haiti  are  not  allowed 
the  President  of  their  choice,  and,  as  I 
said  before,  any  open  displays  of  sup- 
port for  .\ristide  are  met  with  military 
violence. 

Madam  .Sp<'aker.  I  support  temporary 
protected  status  for  Haitian  refugees  in 
this  country.  We  pas.sed  a  bill  here  in 
the  House.  We  should  have  that  same 
bill  p;issed  hy  the  Senate. 

We  really  do  not  need  a  bill.  The 
President,  the  administration,  has  the 
authoril.v  under  the  present  immigra- 
tion laws  to  accept  the  Haitians  into 
this  country  under  temporar.v  status. 
They  can  temporarily  take  them  in  for 
a  period  of  6  months  without  having  to 
do  anything  else,  no  interviews,  noth- 
ing of  any  consequence  has  to  happen 
for  6  months. 
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They  do  not  all  have  to  be  taken  to 
Florida  or  Guantanamo.  There  are 
many  other  places  to  take  them. 

Our  country  has  a  history  of  provid- 
ing asylum.  As  I  said  before,  we  have 
made  arrangements  for  those  people  we 
deem  worthy.  The  problem  is  we  are 
making  an  exception  In  the  case  of  Hai- 
tians, We  are  saying  the  Haitians  are 
different. 

What  is  the  difference'^  We  are  sad  to 
say  that  the  difference  that  is  most 
visible  is  that  the  Haitians  are  black. 
The  onl.v  large  number  of  black  refu- 
gees that  have  sought  to  escape  perse- 
cution and  come  into  this  country  have 
been  the  Haitians.  Time  after  time,  the 
Haitians  have  received  negative  special 
treatment. 

We  are  continuing  to  subject  the  Hai- 
tians to  the  same  negative  special 
treatment.  What  alarms  me  most  is  we 
have  escalated  that  negative  special 
treatment,  and  we  are  now  condemning 
Haitians  to  die  by  drowning  at  sea. 

Our  Government  has  much  to  be 
a-shamed  of.  Every  .American  is  tainted 
by  this  position  taken  by  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Given  Haitians,  who  are  fleeing  per- 
secution, who  are  fleeing  a  dangerous 
situation,  giving  them  temporary  shel- 
ter is  the  least  we  can  do. 

Madam  .Speaker,  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit for  publication  in  the  Co.NGRES- 
siON.^L  Record  an  article  by  Bill 
Frelick  which  appeared  in  the  Sunday. 
May  24.  Washington  Post  concerning 
Haitians'  forced  repatriation. 

Mr.  F'relick  is  a  senior  policy  analyst 
for  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees. 

.Madam  Speaker.  I  submit  the  article 
for  the  RiiCORD. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  May  24.  1992] 
Haitian  Exodus 
(By  Bill  Frelick) 

By  it.<  Draconian  treatment  of  Haitian 
tioat  people,  the  U.S.  government  has  man- 
aged to  shift  the  debate  farther  and  farther 
away  from  how  best  to  treat  refu^rees  in  need 
of  protection  to  how  to  avoid  the  worst  mis- 
tieatment.  Put  simply,  the  United  States 
Du>:ht  to  reLO^'nize  that;  ili  the  military  re- 
gime that  grabbed  power  ;n  Haiti  is  viciou.sly 
and  systematically  conducting  a  reign  of  ter- 
ror that  persecutes  large  numbers  who  sup- 
ported the  ousted  president  and  Iceeps  the 
population  as  a  whole  in  fear  and  misery, 
and  (2i  refugees  fleeing  that  repression 
should  be  provided  temporary  protection. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  crisis,  however. 
the  United  States  has  sought  to  avoid  Us 
minimal  obligations  to  protect  refugees  from 
persecution.  In  the  first  stage,  our  govern- 
ment shopped  around  the  region  attempting 
to  coerce  or  entice  poor  neighboring  coun- 
tries to  take  in  the  Haitian  refugees.  Not 
surprisingly,  it  was  difficult  to  convince 
the,se  countries  that  they  were  better  able  to 
provide  for  the  refugees  than  the  United 
States  Itself. 

Then  we  held  the  refugee.--  aboard  Coast 
Guard  cutters  until  there  was  no  room  left. 
Within  hours  of  returning  the  first  boatloads 
to  Haiti  in  late  November,  a  court  order  pre- 
vented further  forced  repatriations  until  the 
underlying  question  of  international  law 
could     be    decided      Was     this    a    case    of 


refoulement — the  forced  return  of  refugees  tc 
a  place  where  their  lives  or  freedom  would  be 
threatened— a  practice  prohibited  by  the 
U.N  Refugee  Convention  and  Protoco!''  The 
Bush  administration  argued  before  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  that  the  Refugee  Conven- 
tion's ban  on  forced  return  'appiies  only  to 
refugees  withm  the  territory  of  the  contract- 
ing state"  In  other  words,  if  we  interdict 
refugees  in  international  waters — physically 
preventing  them  from  entering  our  coun- 
try—we can  send  them,  back  to  impri.«on- 
ment.  torture  or  death  and  not  be  held  ac- 
countable under  international  law  created  to 
protect  refugees  from  that  fate. 

Until  the  Supreme  Court  lifted  the  injunc- 
tion—it  never  considered  the  case  on  the  un- 
derlying legal  merits- the  government  had 
to  offload  the  Haitians  onto  the  U  S  nava. 
base  at  Guantanamo  Bay.  Cut)a.  Fromi  Guan- 
tanamo, the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  began  ■pre-asylum"  screening  int.er- 
views    to    determine    which    Haitians    had    a 

credible  fear  of  return."  About  one-third 
met  that  standard,  allowing  those  who  were 
not  precluded  for  health  reasons  to  be 
brought  to  the  United  States  for  full  asylum 
hearings.  Thc-^e  who  were  "screened  out  " 
were  forcibly  repatriated  to  Haiti  without 
access  to  legal  counsel  or  to  appeal  negative 
decisions. 

Despite  the  resumption  of  forced  repatri- 
ation, the  numbe.-s  fleeing  have  outpaced  the 
ability  of  the  INS  to  conduct  even  the  pre- 
screening  interviews.  Now.  the  government 
announces  that  it  will  no  longer  pick  up  the 
refugees  unless  their  boats  are  in  imminent 
dang^er  of  sinking,  because  the  Guantanam.o 
base  has  reached  its  capacity.  Navy  Comdr. 
Greg  Hartung.  a  Pentagon  spokesman,  ex- 
plained   "There  is  no  room  at  the  mn." 

Coast  Guard  cutters  were  seen  as  a  magnet 
attracting  boat  departures;  withdrawing 
them  IS  seen  as  a  deterrent  measure.  But 
what  if  the  refugees  keep  comilng''  For  a  dec- 
ade now  the  Coast  Guard  has  stopped  them 
from  landing.  They  are  likely  to  continue 
interdicting  the  boats  before  they  hit  U.S. 
territorial  waters.  In  that  ca.se.  the  prospect 
looms  that  the  Haitians  may  be  summarily 
returned  with  no  screening  for  refugee 
claims  whatsoever. 

What  are  the  alternatives'"  Fii-st,  despite 
claims  to  the  contrary,  the  naval  base  at 
Guantanamo  Bay  is  not  full  The  47-square- 
.mile  base  has  segregated  the  12.500  Haitians 
on  one  airfield.  The  real  worry  is  that  withm 
a  month  or  so  heat  and  hurricanes  are  likely 
to  render  the  tent  encampments  uninhabit- 
able The  navy  needs  to  start  building  shel- 
ters now  that  can  withstand  the  elements. 

The  second  miajor  headache  for  the  govern- 
ment IS  the  overwhelmed  INS  asylum  officer 
corps.  Considering  the  difficulties  of  their 
task— both  in  terms  of  conditions  at  Guanta- 
namo and  political  pressures  exerted  on 
them  from,  the  State  Department. — the  asy- 
lum offices  have,  on  the  whole,  performed 
admirably.  However,  this  relatively  small 
unit  of  the  INS  has  reached  its  limit,  and 
regular  asylum  adjudications  back  in  the 
United  States  are  backing  up  and  creating  a 
backlog  that  ma.v  take  years  to  process. 

The  solution  is  to  stop  treating  this  on  the 
model  we  use  for  individual  asylum,  appli- 
cants. This  IS  a  mass  exodus.  In  other  parts 
of  the  world,  when  mass  flows  of  refugees 
flee  Afghanistan  Som.alia.  Cambodia  or  any 
of  scores  of  other  countries,  they  are  adm.it- 
ted  as  a  group.  After  being  provided  "first 
asylum,"  they  are  assisted  and  protected  to 
the  extent  the  host  country  is  able  to  help 
with  the  support  of  the  international  comi- 
munity.  This  Is  a  well-established  practice 
that  has  the  imprim.atur  of  the  U.N.  system.. 
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Uur  government  need  not.  consider  Individ- 
ual refuKee  claims— In  a  mass  influx,  it  is 
widely  accepted  Internationally  that  the  in- 
dividual approach  would  overwhelm  any 
country's  asylum  adjudication  system.  But 
there  is  an  obliRation  we  cannot  shirk.  We 
need  to  provide  temporary  protection.  Many 
other  countries  with  far  fewer  resources  than 
the  United  States  do  just  this. 

The  United  States  certainly  is  better  able 
to  temporarily  assist  refusrees  than  a  Sudan, 
or  a  Malawi  or  any  of  the  countries  In  the 
Caribbean  basin.  We  also  have  a  legal  frame- 
work under  the  Immltrration  Act  of  1990  for 
providing  Temporary  Protected  Status  with- 
out having  to  grant  permanent  asylum.  We 
can— and  should— admit  the  Haitians  on  a 
temporary  basis. 

We  cannot  pretend  that  those  risking  their 
lives  on  the  high  seas  do  not  exist.  We  also 
cannot  continue  the  outrageous  fiction  that 
Haitians  do  not  have  legitimate  fear  of  per- 
secution upon  return.  Our  government 
should  put  Its  energies  into  restoring  democ- 
racy to  Haiti.  Until  that  is  done,  anything 
less  than  providing  minimal,  temporary  ref- 
uge puts  us  In  violation  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  refugee  protection  we  have 
heretofore  conslstonrly  promoted 
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PLIGHT  OF  HAITIAN  REFUGEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Ken- 
tleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conykrs)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Madam  Speaker,  we 
continue  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  speak  out  against  this  cruel, 
inhumane  blockade  on  Haitians  des- 
perately attemptin*,'  to  flee  a  hated  dic- 
tatorship that  exists  in  their  country. 

Today  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  has  added  her 
voice  of  criticism  to  this  new  decision 
to  turn  back  Haitian  boat  people  with- 
out giving  them  a  chance  to  apply  for 
asylum. 

High  Commissioner  Ogata  said  that 
she  was  deeply  disturbed  by  President 
Bush's  order  that  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  directly  return  Haitians 
to  their  homeland  without  determining 
if  they  are  political  refugees  or  eco- 
nomic immigrants. 

Even  the  High  Commissioner  ex- 
pressed surprise  and  concern  at  the  Ex- 
ecutive order,  in  light  of  reports  of  se- 
rious human  rights  abuses  and  violence 
in  Haiti.  Listen  to  the  words  of  the 
High  Commissioner. 
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I  am  deeply  di8turt>ed  that  the  Executive 
Order  denies  those  Haitians  genuinely  m 
need  of  international  protection  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  claims,  thus  exposing 
them  to  risk  upon  their  return  to  Haiti 

But  today,  in  Georgia,  President 
Bush  said  the  Haitians  were  fleeing 
poverty,  not  political  repression.  He 
said: 

■Yes.  the  Statue  of  Liberty  still  stands  and 
we  still  open  our  arms  to  people  that  are  po- 
litically oppressed  We  cannot,  as  long  as  the 
laws,  are  on  the  books,  open  the  doors  to  eco- 
nomic refugees  all  over  the  world. 

He  also  denied  accusations  that  the 
policy  is  racist.  It  almost  sounds  as  if 


the  President  is  unaware  of  the  import 
and  impact  of  his  Executive  order  over 
the  weekend,  which  does  not  bother  to 
interrogate  anybody.  There  is  no  proc- 
essing anymore.  We  now  have  a  policy 
of  drowning  at  sea,  to  return  rickety 
boats  that  have  only  a  50-percent 
chance  of  getting  to  the  United  States, 
now  turned  around,  sent  all  the  way 
back  to  pursue  that  very  dangerous 
course  in  international  waters,  shark- 
infested  waters,  all  over  again. 

I  am  sorry,  Mr.  President,  you  do  not, 
understand  that  you  are  making  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  weak.  You  have 
turned  your  back  on  people  fleeing  re- 
pression and  violence  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  are  Haitians.  Where, 
sir.  is  you  humanity? 

Listen  to  Amnesty  International, 
who  have  called  the  policy  racist.  Lis- 
ten to  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  who  said  that 
the  new  Executive  order  "denies  those 
Haitians  genuinely  in  need  of  protec- 
tion the  opportunity  to  present  their 
claims,  thus  exposing  them  to  risk 
upon  return  to  Haiti." 

Please,  sir.  consider  the  course  of 
conduct  that  you  are  now  costing  the 
lives  of  people  within  this  hemisphere. 

Madam  Speaker.  1  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  TOKRES],  a 
gentleman  who  has  always  stood  with 
Members  in  this  body  in  support  of  jus- 
tice and  human  rights  and  civil  rights. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
for  taking  this  special  order  to  bring  to 
the  American  public  and  to  bring  to 
this  House  of  Representatives  in  these 
sad  hours  this  serious  crisis  that  besets 
not  only  the  conscience  of  America  but 
obviously  that  of  the  entire  world 
which  is  watching  this  drama. 

I  deem  it  so  insidious  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  the  com- 
fort of  a  golf  course,  would  issue  such 
an  order,  such  an  Executive  order,  de- 
nying to  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  are  fleeing,  indeed,  political  re- 
pression, who  are  fleeing  a  totalitarian 
regime,  the  likes  of  which  we  have  not 
seen  in  our  hemisphere  as  that  that  ex- 
ists in  Haiti  and  to  deny  them,  to  ask 
the  Coast  Guard  to  return  those  people 
in  those  rickety  boats  back  to  certain 
death,  either  by  drowning  or  truly 
eaten  by  sharks,  children,  women,  men. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr  CONVKKS]  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Owkns],  indeed, 
this  is  a  sad  hour  for  us  in  this  House. 

Ironically,  yesterday,  and  I  came 
upon  the  Conokessional  Recokd,  cit- 
ing that  ironically  yesterday,  just  yes- 
terday we  marked  .SG  .years,  when  this 
Nation,  the  United  States  of  America, 
returned  the  Hamburg  Lines  cruiser, 
the  St.  Luuis.  which  had  arrived  on 
American  shores  with  930  passengers 
whose  passports  had  a  .1  marked  on 
them,  J  standing  for  Jewish  And  this 
Nation.  53  .years  ago,  denied  them 
entry  to  this  country  and  .sent   them 


about   to  other  countries   to  seek   ref- 
uge, which  was  also  denied. 

And  those  people,  holding  those  J- 
marked  passports,  indicating  they  were 
Jews  fleeing  the  oppression  of  Hitler. 
went  back  to  Germany 

What  was  their  fate?  Where  did  they 
end  up?  To  be  sure,  some  of  them  in 
camps.  Where  did  those  children  end 
up?  Men  and  women  who  came  to  our 
shores  to  seek  safe  haven? 

We  cannot  do  this  now  to  Haitians 
simpl.v  because  they  are  black.  It  is  a 
terrible  message  that  the  administra- 
tion is  sending  out.  It  is  a  subtle  mes- 
sage and  I  am  so  sorry  and  I  am  so  sad 
that  this  message  goes  out  at  a  time 
when  our  Nation  is  embroiled  in  a  po- 
litical time.  It  is  a  subtle  message  to 
tell  people  that  this  President,  that 
this  administration  will  not  allow 
these  people  to  our  shores  simply  be- 
cause they  are  people  from  Haiti  and 
they  are  black. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Owens] 
for  bringing  about  this  attention 
today,  yesterday,  that  we  need  as  a 
House  of  Representatives  as  Americans 
who  watch  us,  to  tell  the  world,  to  tell 
our  President,  to  tell  our  administra- 
tion that  we  cannot  act  in  this  way. 
that  we  must,  as  a  House,  as  a  body,  as 
a  legislative  body,  enact  the  legislation 
that  would  provide  the  temporary  pro- 
tected status  which  the  bill  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  CONYERS). 
H.R.  5267,  seeks 

We  have  no  other  choice.  We  must  do 
this.  We  must  send  the  message  forth 
that  we  are  a  nation  that  cares,  espe- 
cially at  this  time,  for  these  poor  peo- 
ple of  Haiti  who  are  onl.v  seeking  an  es- 
cape for  their  lives  because  of  the  des- 
pots that  rule  their  country. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr  Conyers]  tor  having 
brought  up  this  special  order. 

Mr  CONYERS  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Nagle],  whose  work  on  civil  rights 
mattei-s,  on  matters  of  civil  liberty, 
and  questions  of  conscience  have  made 
him  a  leader  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  these  related  subjects. 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  kind 
words.  I  hope  my  conduct  merits  even 
-small  measure  toward  some  success  in 
the  degree  that  the  gentleman  de- 
scribed. 

I  rise  tonight  to  join  the  gentleman 
at  what  I  think  is  a  pivotal  and  trou- 
blesome time  in  this  country's  history. 
In  1976.  1977.  1978,  we  had  a  Repub- 
lican Governor  in  Iowa  b.v  the  name  of 
Bob  Ray.  and  that  was  at  the  time  of 
the  Vietnam  boat  people.  People  were 
fleeing  that  area  of  the  country,  get- 
ting in  boats  and  going  out  to  sea. 

Our  Republican  Governor  at  that 
time,  from  Iowa,  which  one  would  not 
expect,  went  to  the  refugee  camps  and 
started   a    program    within    our    State 


with  the  cooperation  of  Iowa  citizens 
generally  and  Iowa  churches  in  which 
we  actually  recruited  those  people  to 
come  to  our  State.  It  caused  some  eye- 
brows to  be  raised  around  the  country 
because  one  would  not  think  stodgy  old 
Iowa  would  be  of  that  nature,  but  I 
think  It  reflected  well  on  our  State. 

Those  people  came  to  our  State,  and 
wo  put  food  together  for  them.  We 
found  them  lObs,  We  put  their  kids  in 
school. 

A  decade  later,  a  decade  and  a  half 
later  those  Vietnamese  people  are 
among  our  best  citizens.  They  are 
among  our  best  students,  and  we  would 
argue  that  the  experience  of  having 
those  people  among  lowans  has  actu- 
ally expanded  and  enhanced  our  .State 
and  broadened  our  horizons. 

Actually,  while  they  may  have  bene- 
fited a  little,  our  State,  and  we  believe 
our  country,  has  benefited  a  great  deal. 

The  American  experience  has  always 
been  one  of  renewal,  of  different  cul- 
tures, of  different  people,  of  different 
lands  coming  to  this  country,  earning 
their  place  alongside  of  us  and  benefit- 
ing all  of  us  in  the  process  with  their 
ideas  and  their  ability  to  be  different. 
The  .American  experience  is  based  on 
renewal  and  diversity  of  different 
thoughts  and  different  perceptions  and 
different  people  from  different  times 
and  different  lands. 
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1  would  submit  to  you  tonight  that  of 
all  we  have  said  about  this,  the  outrage 
that  ever.v  one  of  us  feels  towards  the 
President's  policies,  which  could  al- 
most be  termed,  if  one  were  cruel,  rac- 
ist in  origin  arjd  generation,  political 
at  a  minimum,  that  ma.vbe  the  real  los- 
ers are  not  just  the  people  on  those 
boats  in  that  ocean,  but  maybe  the  real 
loser  for  now  and  for  the  future  is  the 
.•American  experience,  and  maybe  we 
art-  losing  as  much  as  the.v.  if  not  more, 
i)erause  we  have  lost  their  talent,  their 
energy,  their  determination,  and  their 
ambition  to  seek  a  better  life.  There 
are  really  two  groups  that  are  losing. 
We  are  losing,  as  Americans,  and  they 
are  obviously  in  great  jeopardy. 

I  cannot  tell  the  Members  how 
strongly  and  how  deepl.v  I  feel  a  sense 
of  outrage  about  this  decision  b.y  the 
administration.  The  party  of  Lincoln, 
the  White  House  that  was  controlled  b.v 
the  Great  Emancipator,  today  sits  in 
isolation  and  in  disarray,  unable  to 
even  pick  up  the  hint  of  the  tradition 
of  their  greatest  President  and  act  in 
his  capacity  to  reach  out  and  bring 
.■\menca  together  and  broaden  .America 
and  renew  .Ameriea. 

I  do  not  know  what  history  will  write 
of  the  Presidency,  of  the  Bush  experi- 
ence.  liut  I  know  that  if  they  do  write. 
this  will  be  seen  as  the  most  blatant, 
political  decision  the  White  House  has 
ever  made,  one  that  utterl.v  denies  all 
of  us  our  heritage  and  our  tradition  of 
this  country. 


I  spoke  with  Bob  White  this  morning. 
Sixteen  more  Haitians  were  killed  last 
night.  The  mayor  of  a  major  cit.v,  who 
was  once  arrested  and  beaten,  was  ar- 
rested again.  Still  we  sit  here  with  dis- 
interest and  neglect,  and  pretend  that 
this  is  not  a  political  problem,  that 
these  are  not  political  refugees,  and 
they  really  do  not  need  our  help.  The 
magnificent  generosity  of  this  country, 
which  is  our  tradition  and  our  birth- 
right, can  be  extended  to  a  few  people. 
even  to  allow  them  to  sit  on  an  island 
in  the  Caribbean  in  a  military  base 
until  we  can  restore  the  legitimate 
Government  of  Haiti 

Ever.v  .American.  Irrespective  of 
party,  should  take  up  this  cause.  Ever.v 
.American  who  believes  that  Statue  of 
Liberty  really  represents  the  best  of 
this  countr.v  should  bombard  the  White 
House  and  this  House  and  the  Senate 
with  letters  of  outrage  and  frustration 
urging  the  administration  to  recon- 
sider its  darkest  policy. 

I  know  when  the  gentleman  from 
California.  Esteba.n  Torres,  spoke,  he 
is  Hispanic.  I  am  Irish,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  black.  That  is  what 
makes  this  country  the  greatest  thing 
pcssible,  is  the  fact  that  different  peo- 
ple and  different  ideas  and  different 
concepts  can  come  here  and  mingle  to- 
gether, equal  and  free.  The  American 
experience  should  not  be  denied  to  the 
people  who  seek  our  shores.  We  are  big 
enough,  we  are  broad  enough,  we  are 
generous  enough  to  offer  that  to  them. 

I  will  do  everything  that  the  leader 
of  our  organization  from  Michigan  tells 
me  to  do  to  reverse  this  policy.  The 
gentleman  [Mr.  Conyers]  is  a  leader  in 
this  cause,  and  I  wish  to  enlist  in  his 
arm.v.  and  I  hope  every  American  of 
every  heritage,  of  ever.v  ethnic  origin, 
or  every  religion,  of  every  color,  will 
stand  with  him  until  those  people  are 
allowed  to  be  .safe  and  free,  and  .Amer- 
ica itself  renews  its  dream. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Nac.le]  has  brought  an  in- 
credible recall  of  an  experience  that 
man.v  of  us  have  forgotten,  that  the 
people  of  your  State  and  its  leaders  at 
that  time  indulged  the  Vietnamese  in. 

We  have  documented  over  20  in- 
stances in  which  safe  haven  has  been 
granted  by  our  country  under  far  less 
extenuating  circumstances.  Here  we 
have  a  countr.v  that  has  such  a  dicta- 
torship that  we  refuse  to  recognize  it; 
that  we  now  find  that  a  supersecret 
Pentagon  commando  team  had  spirited 
out  many  of  the  .Aristide  Haitian  offi- 
cials from  their  war-torn  country,  in 
effect,  because  they  knew  that  their 
lives  were  in  danger,  and  all  we  ask  is 
what  about  the  other  Haitians  seeking 
to  nee  the  same  violence  and  repres- 
sion? What  about  the  lives  of  those  who 
were  not  senior  government  officials'^ 
Why  are  we  refusing  now  to  even  listen 
to  those  who  fled  today  and  last  week? 

This  policy  cannot  stand  the  test  of 
legal   scrutiny   because   it   violates  our 
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immigration  law  and  the  Geneva  ac- 
cord treaty  that  we  signed,  ratified  by 
the  Senate  in  1968.  and  it  contradicts 
the  lame  State  Department  excuses 
that  they  do  not  know  of  any  retalia- 
tion going  on.  We  have  affidavits  and 
documents  that  have  alread.v  been  pre- 
sented that  detail  people  who  have 
been  repatriated  and  were  killed,  peo- 
ple who  have  been  repatriated  and  were 
arrested,  people  who  were  repatriated 
by  mistake  and  were  subsequently 
murdered  the  first  night  they  returned. 

This  evidence  is  growing  into  a  pile 
of  irrefutable  documented  affidavits. 
videos  in  some  cases,  which  give  lie  to 
the  pathetic  assertion  that  we  do  not 
know  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  NAGLE.  .Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  moment'' 

Mr  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

.Mr.  NAGLE  Madam  Speaker,  I  will 
tell  the  gentleman,  I  will  bet  that  if 
that  island  had  oil.  we  would  be  there 
with  military  force.  If  that  island  had 
a  canal,  we  would  be  there  with  a  mili- 
tar.v  force.  I  even  suspect  that  if  that 
island  had  a  population  of  whites  like 
Granada  did.  we  would  be  there  with  a 
military  force.  We  draw  our  distinc- 
tions from  this  administration  on  the 
basis  of  what  they  can  do  for  us,  wheth- 
er we  have  a  national  security  interest 
there. 

I  heard  the  other  day  that  they  are 
going  to  say  next  to  us,  "It  is  okay,  we 
will  return  them  back,  and  we  will  de- 
termine the  political  refugees  there  on 
the  island  after  we  take  them  back 
About  1  in  4  right  now  can  actually 
qualify  in  Guantanamo  Bay  for  politi- 
cal refugee  status.  The  estimates  we 
have  from  the  reporters  on  the  island 
itself  are  that  25  percent  figure,  when 
you  get  the  Haitians  back  on  the  is- 
land, drops  to  1  percent  at  best,  the 
highest  mark;  99  percent  will  not  be  ad- 
mitted; 99  percent  will  be  denied  relief, 
and  the  hypocrisy  of  our  policy  of  find- 
ing national  interest  when  it  suits  our 
needs  and  denying  it  when  it  does  not 
meet  the  political  needs  of  the  White 
House  because  of  a  county  in  Florida 
that  is  important  in  the  fall  election  is 
probably  one  of  the  things  about  the 
policy  that  troubles  me  the  most. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  The  gentleman  has 
helped  give  all  of  those  Americans  who 
feel  ashamed  as  we  do  an  understand- 
ing that  this  is  not  a  national  policy 
that  we  will  go  quietly  into  the  night 
accepting.  This  embarrassment  grows 
daily.  The  incidents,  the  deaths,  the 
contradictions  in  our  own  law.  con- 
tinue to  mount.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  doing  precisely  what  in  a  demio- 
cratic  society  must  be  done.  We  must 
find  a  way  to  reverse  the  policy. 

.Embassador  White,  who  the  gen- 
tleman mentioned,  has  done  an  exceed- 
ingly important  service  as  a  person 
who  has  gone  back  there,  has  seen, 
interviewed,  been  an  eyewitness,  has 
talked    with    citizens    and    officials    as 
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well,  whdsp  hai'ktTounri  and  inte^rrit.v 
IS  uiiiiiipfai  haMr,  .iihl  hf![H>d  add  to 
this  tfst.imt'nt  nl  nsiM'iv  and  .sufferin>f 
and  death  that  th:.s  iniiiuirrat  if>n  puliry 
!.s  visitink'  upi>!i  '  ;ti/fn,-^  nf  the  poorest 
H.tt  11)11  in  I  'ur  h.frr!i.--[)hrrr 

Mr  NAGLK  If  ttic  K-tiitlrnian  will 
yield  furthei-,  (.tie  nf  the  thing's  .■Xmbas- 
sador  White  t^il.!  iiie  thi.s  nunrunt?  and 
the  thirik'  'h.i!   he  a.-~kei!  li.e  tu  cmpha- 

.s!/,e    tudav.    ll^    I    had    the    -  i;,;i()rtunity    tO 

sl-H-ak,  '.vhii  li  the  i'. ■:,';.;!,, Ill  has  been 
kind  etiuim'h  to  ■^i\'-  •■'  ;•.■■  was  that 
there  ai'e  really  twn  a.-;"--  '-  ■:!  'Iiis.  We 
llave    talki-d    .1    tilt    at'dii'    •  ]]>■    ,,';.  onsist- 

eru  le.s.  the  hvpc"  !is\-,  the  dutraue,  as 
tu  the  [x'ojile  m  the  I  oat.  Hut  he  also 
spoke  to  me  tu  understand  the  longer 
term  sdliitum  itiat  is  needed,  not  just 
to  deal  wirh  ttse  :nuiied;.ite  problem  of 
the  reiiii,'e.  ~  1  .'  aiso  to  deal  with  the 
prohletn  'I  i;  .>.  we  brint'  down  that 
^,'l)^■ernM■le;;• 

.Jiniha.^.ad  ■!  White  advocated  and 
.isked  me  :,i  .•le'ntion  this  evenintr.  and 
I  dii  so  with  his  permission,  that  just 
simply  takinp  care  of  the  refu^rees  does 
not  solve  the  problem  We  have  to  re- 
move the  Koverniiienr  Here  the  admin- 
istration has  been  <is  equally  recal- 
t  It  ran'  ,ind  short-si^,'hted  as  it  has  on 
t  tie  poi !(  V  "ft  )]•■  former. 

.■\niha.ss.i  !m!  White  would  argue,  were 
he  to  t;.i\e  tlooi-  privileges,  what  we 
need  to  do  i>  to  tiK'hten  the  embar^'o 
iLt^tiessively.  we  need  to  t,'o  to  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market  and  cut  off  the 
oi!  supplv  and  do  so  quickly,  and  put  a 
real  ei  orioinie  embargo  on  that  countr.v 
that  woi  k:-  with  the  cooperation  of  our 

allies 

One  of  ttie  puzzlements  I  have  is  how 
we  1  oiild  oik'anize  101  nations  to  go  to 
w.u-  in  the  Persian  Gulf  overnight  and 
l'o  ro  t  h,e  fnited  N.itions  with  great 
pridi-  .ind  laiifare,  and  we  cannot  get 
the  ,Mi:,r:,s  who  are  trading  down 
theie  m  I  uiifllct  with  our  stated  objec- 
tives to  organize  effective  economic 
bnyeotts    to    bring    that    government 

down. 

He  artrues.  and  I  concur,  that  that  is 
the  second  prong  that  is  needed  here,  is 
to  hritit:  th.u  k'overnment  down,  to 
tiriiit;  It  <lown  iimckly,  to  use  every  le- 
k'ltiiTiate  nonviolent  step  necessary, 
and  lo.  with  force  if  necessary,  use  per- 
suasion in  the  strongest  possible  terms. 
convince  our  allies  to  join  us  in  an  ef- 
feottve  embargo,  and  not  to  listen,  not 
to  listen  to  the  handful  of  American 
cornp.uiies  that  are  still  down  there 
doini-  iisiness  that  are  lobbying  the 
diiii.e,';,  p()li(  V  .idvisers  at  the  White 
House  Y".:.  ;  ■  ally  don't  need  to  do 
this  It  l^  .'lot  ao  bad  as  you  are  being 
t(dd," 

n  iwo 

So  I  think  the  second  thing  we  have 
to  do  is  not  only  ask  America  to  be 
true  to  Its  own  dream  and  generation. 
but  aiscj  to  put  in  an  effective  policy 
from  the  White  House  that  brings  that 
government    .h^n   and  restores   legiti- 


mate, freely  eiei.ted  democratic  gov- 
ernment that  was  in  place  until  the 
military  coup. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  done  us  a  service  by  reporting 
those  views  of  Ambassador  White,  be- 
cause they  coincide  with  some  discus- 
sions with  Members  on  the  House  floor 
yesterday  in  which  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  until  we  lift  the  OAS  sanction 
to  a  United  Nations  sanction  we  cannot 
really  affect  the  European  nations  and 
their  corporations  who  ,ire  still  doing 
business. 

Until  we  impound  the  bank  accounts 
of  that  part  of  the  elite  who  fomented 
this  coup,  cut  off  their  financial  re- 
sources, and  then  suspend  the  foreign 
commercial  aircraft  who  travel  every 
day  from  Miami  to  Port-au-Prince, 
until  those  several  things  combined 
with  the  recommendations  that  the 
gentleman  has  reported  on  this  floor, 
there  is  no  way  that  the  embargo  can 
be  more  than  a  token,  which  gives  rise 
to  the  growing  suspicion  about  the 
lack  of  good  faith  that  we  are  going 
about  trying  to  close  down  these  wag- 
tag  military  thugs  which  are  not  high- 
ly organized,  which  do  not  have  up-to- 
date  weaponry,  who  from  my  reports 
have  only  a  few  tanks,  a  few  trucks, 
different  kinds  of  hand  weapons,  many 
operating  on  their  own  without  even 
any  military  supervision.  And  the  only 
thing  that  they  can  use  to  maintain 
power  is  the  terror  of  the  gun.  The  onl.v 
way  that  they  can  stay  in  power  is  to 
continue  to  terrorize,  kill,  and  intimi- 
date people. 

So  what  we  are  doing  is  forcing  peo- 
ple to  continue  to  emigrate  any  way 
they  can  to  escape  a  condition  that  we 
are  allowing  to  exist.  So  we  have  us 
contributing  to.  I  hope  it  is  inadvert- 
ently, the  remaining  in  power  of  people 
that,  considering  other  kinds  of  coups 
that  have  occurred,  could  be  relatively 
easily  brought  down. 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further'' 

Mr.  CONYKK.s  With  pleasure.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  NAGLK  1  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  do  not  mean  to  turn  this 
into  an  intellectual  argument,  but  an 
intellectual  argument  sometimes 
serves  the  basis  for  policy,  and  I  realize 
we  are  talking  about  people  here.  But 
it  seems  to  me  what  the  gentleman  has 
just  described  is  a  political  problem  in 
the  island,  a  freely  elected  democratic 
government  having  been  removed,  the 
administration  making  a  decision  of  a 
political  solution  to  a  political  prob- 
lem, that  is.  a  limited,  ineffective  em- 
bargo which  causes  the  people  of  the  is- 
land to  flee  the  political  situation.  And 
then  we  deny  them  admission  to  this 
country  because  we  say  they  are  not  a 
political  refugees,  they  are  really  eco- 
nomic refugees.  It  seems  to  me  almost 
by  definition  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  administration  has  handled  it  they 
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have  estalilished  the  legitimate  politi- 
cal refugees  status  of  the  Haitians  that 
they  will  not  now  even  let  get  off  the 
boat  at  Guantanamo.  if  they  are  even 
.itile  to  get  across  the  ooean.  and  it  is 
ineorrigible  or  incomprehen.sible  that 
logic  cannot  linve  a  iioh.  y  down  there, 
but  politics  drives  it.  tiut  they  will  not 
realize  the  political  nature  of  the  refu- 
gee sitaaMon 

Mr       CONVKK.'^       The      u'entlemans 
analysis  I  think  is  al'soUitelv  i  orrei  i    I 

think   he  gives  rise  to  the  lie  that    the.se 

are  just  pooi-  people  trying  to  fmd  a 
job. 

The  truth  is  as  the  poorest  nation 
state  in  the  hemisphere,  they  h.ave  al- 
ways been  poor  Hut  ttiat  did  not  drive 
them  to  leave  ttieir  lountry,  to  risk 
death  on  the  hiu-ti  seas  It  was  the  po- 
litical terrorism  of  a  i  oup  that  makes 
them  decide  that  noi  wit  hstanding  the 
perils  of  international  shark-infested 
waters  that  they  will  risk  their  lives 
knowif.t:  tli.it  they  iji.iv  he  turned 
back,  rearrested,  ur  anythint:  i  ,in  hajv 
pen  to  them.  These  are  itn  reditpiy  dif- 
ficult decisions  to  be  foiied  upon  indi- 
viduals who  are  now  wie.ikinu-  t  tie  ter 
rible  misdirection  of  .Ani'-inan  diplo- 
matic policy. 

I  hope  that  our  voices  will  grow  I 
hopie  that  the  .American  p<>ople  will  un 
derstand  th.it  his  is  not  a  politically  or 
part  isan-druen  debate,  that  they  un 
derstand  that  liie  h.onor  of  our  count  rv 
hangs  in  the  bal.irii  e.  We  who  rritii  ized 
the  British  tor  tuinmt,'  t',u  k  the  Viet- 
namese boat  people,  they  .ire  tirincmg 
up  the  White  House  communi.  .itions 
and  the  St.ite  department  bulletins 
right  now.  reviewini,'  !iow  we  lertured 
other  people  about  the  barbarity  of  the 
very  policy  that  we  have  now  come  to 
adopt. 
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C.r.NKH.M,   I.K.-WK 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Madam  .^pe.iker  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  ill  Mem 
bers  may  have  5  legislatne  davs  m 
which  to  revise  and  extend  Wu-.:  '.>■■ 
marks  on  the  subject  of  n.v  .^pe.  mi 
order  this  evening 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempr.re  -.Mrs 
Unsoeldi.  Is  there  otijei  tion  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Mii  hiL'an',' 

There  was  no  objection 


LEA\K  OF   AHSKNCK 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ale 
sence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  C.'\.Mrt)KLi,  of  Colorado  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  GkpiL'VRDTI,  for  today,  on 
account  of  family  emergency. 


SPKCIAL  OHDEH.s  GHANTED 

K'."  '.naiunious  <  onsent  ,  permission  to 
,id;r'-:'>  tl;e  House.  foP.owinu  the  legis- 
lative [nocr.iiii  and  ,iny  spet  lal  orders 
heretofore  entered    was  granted  to 

(The  following  Memtiei-  'at  his  own 
request!    to    revise    and    e.xtend    his   re- 


marks and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial; I 

Mr.  StN.SENBKE.NNEK.  for  5  minutes. 
today. 

I  The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  .Mr.  TORRES)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:  i 

Mr.  Moody,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MrCi'HDY.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  A.NNL'NZio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  for  60  minutes  each  day. 
on  June  2.  3.  4.  5.  8.  9.  10,  and  11. 

Mr,  F.-\zio,  for  60  minutes  each  day. 
on  .June  2.  3,  4.  5,  8.  9.  10,  and  11. 

Mr.  CoNYERS,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  .June  2.  3,  and  4, 

Mr,  Wolfe,  for  5  minutes,  on  .June  3 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Hy  unanimous  consent,  permission  tf) 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to- 

"Mr,  Br(X)Ks,  prior  to  vote  on  motion 
to  recommit  on  conference  report  on  S. 
1306  in  the  House  today.) 


(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sensenbrenneri  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:  < 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Sf.NDQnsT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  California. 

Mr.  G ALLEGE Y. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.   BiLIRAKIS. 

Mr.  OXLEY 
Mr,  Camp. 

Mr,  Michel  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  GooDLLNc;. 

Mr.  GUNDERSO.N- 

Mr.  Rlnaldo. 

Mr.  .Johnson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Packard. 

Ms,  Ro.s-Lehtl\e\  in  10  instances. 

Mr.   ZiMMER, 
Ms.   MOLLNARL 
Mrs.  ROCKEMA, 

Mr.  S.MITH  of  New  Jersey. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Torres)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  Cardin. 

Mr.  Fazio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BONIOR. 


Mr, 
Mr, 
Mr, 
Mr 
Mr 
Ms, 
Mr 
Mr, 
Mr 
Mr 
Ms 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr, 
Mr, 


I^aRocco  m  two  instances, 
Yatron  in  two  instances. 
Lehman  of  California, 
KosTMAYER  in  two  instances. 

SCHEUEH, 

Long. 

Levine  of  California. 

Hertel. 

Reed, 

Smith  of  Florida. 

DeLalro, 

Roybal. 

Olver, 

Manton. 

SWETT, 

Kennedy, 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr,  NAGLE,  Madam  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly .at  7  o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.) 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  June  1,  1992.  at 
12  noon. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CONCERNING  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL 

Reports  of  committees  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  concerning  the  foreign  curi'encies  used  by  therri  for  official 
foreign  travel  during  the  first  quarter  of  1992  pursuant  to  Public  Law  9,^354  are  as  follows: 

RtPQRT  Of  [XPENDilURtS  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL   COMMinEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY   US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES   EXPENDED  BETAIEN  jAN   1  AND  MAR   31    1992 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL   COMMinEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE   US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN    ;  AND  MAR   31 

1992 
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KXKCUTIVE  COMMIMCATIONS. 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referrred  as 
follows: 

3588.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  AKrl- 
culture.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  Ibk- 
Islatlon  to  amend  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936;  to  the  Committee  on  Asrl- 
culture 

3589.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmlttlntf 
a  report  required  b,v  section  918  of  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Reform.  Recovery,  and  En- 
forcement Act  of  1989  for  1991.  pursuant  to  12 
U.S.C.  1833;  to  the  Committee  on  BankinB. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3590.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmittlntj  notice  of  final  priority 
for  fiscal  year  1992— Protection  and  Advo- 
cacy of  Individual  RlRhts.  pursuant  to  20 
U.S.C.  1232(d)(li;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

3591.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmittlnfr  a  com- 
pilation and  analysis  of  State  activities  in 
implementintf  the  fourth  year  of  the  Child 
Abuse  and  Netrlect  Prevention  Challenge 
Grant  Program,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C. 
5116aili,  5n6»{;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  L^bor. 

3592.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  A.ssistance  AKency,  transmitting' 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy's 
proposed  Lettens)  of  Offer  and  Acceptance 
(LOAl  to  Korea  for  defense  articles  and  serv- 
ices (Tiansmlttal  No.  92-23).  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2T76(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

:}59;i.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmittlnit 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Forces  proposed  Lettercsi  of  Offer  and  Ac- 
ceptance [LOA]  to  the  Coordination  Council 
for  North  American  Affairs  for  defense  arti- 
cles and  services  (Transmittal  No.  92  24i, 
pursuant  to  22  US  C.  2T76(b);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3594.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Le^ral  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3595.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  0MB 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  change  in  outlays 
or  receipts,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  each  fiscal 
year  through  fiscal  year  1997  resulting  from 
pa.s.sagf  of  H  R.  4774  and  S.  2378,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  101-508,  section  13101(a)  (104  Stat. 
1388  5821,  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3596.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  transmitting  the  semi- 
annual report  of  the  Inspector  general  cover- 
mg  the  period  October  1,  1991,  through  March 
31.  1992.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-399.  sec 
tlon  412(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

:5597  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  U.S.  House  of 
Reprp.sentatives.  transmitting  the  quarterly 
report  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  appro- 
priations and  other  funds  for  the  period  Jan- 
uary 1.  1992  through  March  31.  1992.  pursuant 
to  2  use  104a  (H  Doc.  No  102-336i;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

3598.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed   refunds  of  excess   royalty 


payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U  S  C 
1339(bi;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In 
sular  Affairs. 

3599.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C 
1339(bi;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

3600.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

3601.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

3602.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
iClvll  Worksi.  the  Department  of  the  Ai-my. 
transmitting  recommendations  for  the  modi- 
fication to  the  authorized  flood  damage  re- 
duction project  for  Santa  Barbara  County 
Coastal  Streams,  California,  pursuant  to  42 
use.  1962d-5<ai  iH,  Doc.  No,  102-337);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3603.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
an  informational  copy  of  a  lease  prospectus, 
pursuant  to  40  US  C.  606(a);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

3604.  .\  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
entitled  Nuclear  Waste  DOE's  Repository 
Site  Investigations,  a  Long  and  Difficult 
Task'  iGAO  RCED  92-73);  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations.  En- 
ergy and  Commerce,  and  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 


amendment  as  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  pursuant  to  clause  1(a)(7). 
rule  X.  (Rept.  102-540,  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be 
printed 


REPOiiT.S  OF  ClJ.M.Mrri'KKS  O.N  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr,  BROWN  Committee  on  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology  H.R.  3614.  A  bill 
amending  the  Land  Remote-Sensing  Com- 
mercialization Act  of  1984  to  secure  U.S. 
leadership  in  land  remote-sensing  by  provid- 
ing data  continuity  for  the  Landsat  Program 
and  by  establishing  a  new  national  land  re- 
mote-sensing policy,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  102-539).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 
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REPORTED  liUA.S  .siCQUENTIAI 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X.  bills  and  re- 
ports were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows; 

Mr  FORD  of  Michigan  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  H.R.  3711  A  bill  to  author- 
ize grants  to  be  made  to  State  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  re.sources  to  persons  who 
are  nutritionally  at  risit  in  the  form  of  fresh 
nutritious  unprepared  foods,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  an  amendment,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for  a  period 
ending  not  later  than  June  5.  1992,  for  consid- 
eration of  such  provisions  of  the  bill  and 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By     .Mr.     TAUZIN     ifor     himself.     Mi 
Fields,  and  Mr.  Skklton) 

H  R  5276.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Wa.'-te 
Disposal  Act  to  prohibit  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
from  listing  used  oil  and  affiliated  materials 
as  a  hazardous  waste  under  that  act,  to  re- 
quire the  Administrator  to  establish  cost  ef- 
fective management  standards  for  genera- 
tors, transporters,  and  recyclers  of  used  oil. 
to  conserve  a  valuable  resource,  and  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  lead  in  used  oil  fuels;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr  ACKERMAN 

H.R.  5277.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  programs  to 
lncrea.se  the  supply  of  professional  nurses 
and  provide  educational  a.ssistance  to  nurses, 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey 

H  R.  5278.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev 
enue  Code  of  1986  to  Increase  the  amount  o( 
gain  which  may  be  excluded  from  gross  in- 
come on  the  sale  of  the  principal  residence  of 
an  individual  who  has  attained  age  55  to 
compensate  for  the  50  percent  increase  since 
1981  in  the  median  price  of  a  home  in  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  5279.  A  bill  to  provide  for  economic 
growth  by  reducing  income  taxes  for  most 
.■\merlcans.  by  encouraging  the  purchase  of 
.American-made  products,  and  by  accelerat- 
ing transportation-related  spending,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs,  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and 
.Appropriations. 

H  R.  5280.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  and  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1987  to  provide 
tax  incentives  for  Investment-s  in  enterprise 
zone  businesses  and  domestic  businesses; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs 

By  Mr   BAKER 

H  R  5281.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1,  1995,  the  duty  on  2.2-Dichlorophenylacetic 
.Acid  Ethel  Ester  [DCPAE];  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  .Mr  DURBIN  (for  himself.  .Mr 
Fr.ank  of  Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Kkn- 
NELLY.  Mr  HEHTEL.  Mr  T(.iWNS.  Mr 
Sarpai.ils.  Mr.  Th.wi.kr,  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Florida.  Mr    Pens'*  .  and  Mr.  BoR- 

SKll 

H  R.  5282  A  bill  to  restrict  assistance  for 
Russia  until  its  Armed  Forces  are  removed 
from  the  Baltic  States;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr   DYMALLY 

H  R  5283  .A  bill  to  preempt  State  and  local 
sanction  measures  against  Namibia,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr   EDWARDS  of  California: 

H.R.  5284  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1983  to  provide 


an   authorization    of  appropriations;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  5285.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  for  fiscal  year 
1993,  and  for  other  purpo.ses;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr    ESPY   (for  himself.   Mi     Whit- 
TEN.    Mr.    MoNTGOMEKY.    Mr.    P.^RKER. 
and  Mr  T.^YI.()R  of  Mississippi  r 
H  R.  5286.  .A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estat>- 
lishment  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  River  Mu- 
seum and  Riverfront  Interpretive  Site,   and 
for  ether  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees  on    Public    Works   and   Transportation 
and  Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs, 
By  Mr.  GEREN  of  Texas 
H.R.  5287.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States   Code,    to    provide    for   the   grade    of 
major   general   for   the   Chief  of  the   Dental 
Service  of  the  .Air  Force;  to  the  Committee 
on  .Armed  .Services. 

By  -Mr  GOODLING  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MlCHKl..  and  .Mr.  Glnuerscin i 
H  R.  5288.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  voca- 
tional training  system  to  meet  the  Nation's 
work  forte  needs  into  the  2Ist  century  by  es- 
tablishing a  network  of  local  skill  centers  to 
serve  as  a  <  ommion  point  of  entry  to  voca- 
tional training,  a  certification  system  to  en- 
sure high  quality  programs,  and  a  voucher 
system  to  enhanci^  participant  choice,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Education  and  Labor.  Agriculture. 
Veterans'  Affairs.  Ways  and  Means,  and  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  KTLDEE  ifor  himself.  .Mr.  Emer- 
.SON.  Mrs.  SCHROEMER.  Mr.  H.\LL  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  S(.)L.^R7..  Mr.  NE.'lL  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  FoGLlETT.'^,  .Mr.  LU'l.v- 
SKI.  .Mr,  Eiiw.ARDs  of  California.  Mr. 
Glick.m.\n.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Berman. 
Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr. 
SCHEUER.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  CoNYERs, 
Mr.  JEEEER.soN.  .Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Stag 
GERS.  Mr.  Mavroi'les.  Mr.  Boucher. 
Mr.  Vknto.  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Tha,\- 
i.EH.  Mr.  .MeL'.ME.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr. 
Dellu.vs.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine.  .Mr, 
MRAZEK.  Mr  Rangel.  Mr. 

BlaCKWELL,  Mr.  Ji'HNSdN  of  South 
Dakota,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Markey, 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Colorado.  Mr  McNulty.  Mr 
Reed.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
PosHARD.  Mr.  AlCoiN.  Mr.  Wheat. 
Mr.  .MoRAN.  Mr.  Fish.  .Mr.  Sikuhskl 
Mr.  Waxman.  Ms.  Slaughter.  Ms. 
Norton.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  .Stark,  Mr. 

DEFAZIO,     Mr,     HoCHBRUECKNER,     Mr. 
RiCHARli.soN,      Mrs.      Unsoeld,      Mr, 
Upton,  and   .Mr.   Miller  of  Califor- 
nia)- 
H  R,  5289,  .A  bill  making  appropriations  to 
begin  a  phase  m  toward  full  funding  of  the 
special     supplemental     food     program     for 
women,   infants,  and  children   [WIC]  and  of 
Head  Start  Programs,  and  to  expand  the  Job 
Corps  Program  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,   1993.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr    KO.STMAYER  (for  himself  and 

Mr    Bl.ACKWEI.LI 

H  R.  5290.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  .Affairs  to  conduct  a  pilot  program 
to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  installing 
telephones  in  patient  rooms  m  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  medical  facilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  .Affairs. 
By  Mr  MARTINEZ 

H  R  5291.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary use  of  certain  lands  in  the  city  of 
South  Gate,  CA.  for  elementary  school  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


By   Mr.   OBERSTAR   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Roe.   Mr.   Hammerschmidt.   and   Mr. 
Clingeri- 
H.R.  5292.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Gen.  Thomas  C,  Richards,  US,  Air 
Force  (retired!  as  .Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  .Administration;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
By   Mr.   OBERSTAR   (for   himself.   Mr. 
MiNETA.   Ms.   Horn,   .Mr.   Jontz.   Mr. 
Davis.     Mr.     McCloskey.    and     Mr. 
Vander  JaGTI' 
H.R.    5293.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
.Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  enhance  competition 
among  air  carriers  by  prohibiting  an  air  car- 
rier   who    operates   a    computer    reservation 
systemi  from  discrimiinating  against  other  air 
carriers    participating    m    the    system    and 
among  travel  agents  which  subscribe  to  the 
system,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  RAHALL 
H.R    5294.  .A  bill  to  provide  assistance  for 
environmental    infrastructure    facilities    for 
economically  distressed  areas;  to  the  Co.m- 
mittee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By    Mr.    RINALDO    ifor    himself.    Mr. 
Roe.    Mr.    Gallo.    Mr.    Zim.mer.    Mr. 
Smith     of    New     Jer.sey,     and     Mr. 

HUGHES) 

.A  bill  to  direct  the  .Adm.inlstrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  .Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  to  jointly  conduct  a 
research  program  to  develop  new  tech- 
nologies for  quieter  jet  aircraft  engines  and 
airframes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science. 
•Spai  e.  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  STARK  ifor  himself,  .Mr.  DiCKS, 
and  Mr.  McCURDY): 
H.R.  5296.  .A  bill  to  require  a  ."-eport  on  nu- 
clear safety  m  Eastern  Europe  and  the  states 
of  the  former  Soviet  Union;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  .Affairs  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.   STENHOLM   ifor  himself,   Mr. 
.ALLARD,   Mr.   Barton   of  Texas.  Mr. 
BoEHNER.  Mr.  Brewster.  Mr.  Brown. 
Mr.  Condit,  Mr.  Cramer.  Mr.  IXwley. 
Mr.    Gi.iCKMAN.    Mr.    G(X)nLiNG,    Mr. 
Grandy,  Mr.  Green  of  New  York,  Mr. 
GUNDERSO.N.       Mr.       Hastert.       Mr. 
Hatcher.  Mr.  Hergeh.  .Mr.  Hopki.ns. 
Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South 
Dakota.    Mr.   Jontz.    Mr.    Montgom- 
ery. Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Myers  of  In- 
diana,  Mr.   Nacle,   Mr.   NussLE.   Mr. 
OxLEY,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Peterson  of 
Minnesota.    .Mr.    REGULA.    Mr,    Rob- 
erts.  Mr,   Sarpalius.  Mr,   Smith  of 
Oregon.   Mr,   Stallings.  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  VoLKMER.  and  Mr.  Walsh  > 
H.R.  5297.  A  bill  entitled  the  •■.Anima:  Me- 
dicinal Drug  Use  Clarification  .Act  of  1992"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  .Mr.  STUDDS 
H.R.  5298.  A  bill  to  amend  title  .WUl  of  the 
Social  Securit.v  .Act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  include  a 
desci'iption    of   the    medical    assistance    for 
Medicare  cost  sharing  available  under  title 
XIX  of  sueh  act  in  the  annual  notice  of  bene- 
fits provided  to  Medicare  beneficiaries;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  .Mr.  TAYLOR  of  MissLssippi  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  EsPY.  Mr. 
Mazzoli.  Mr.  Chai'.man.  Mr.  Guarini, 
.Mr.  .Montgo.mery,  Mr.  Peterson  of 
Florida,  Mr,  Wise,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr. 
HOLLOWAY.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr. 
Laughlin.  -Mr.  Walsh.  .Mr.  Spratt, 
Mr,  Derrick.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Jones 
of    North    Carolina,    .Mr.    Machtley, 


Mr.  Marlenee,  .Mr,  Bryant,  Mrs. 
Patterson,  Mr.  Swett,  Mr. 
Browder.      Mr.      Valentine.      Mr. 

SPENCE.      Mr.      HOCHBRUECKNER.       Mr. 

HucKABY.  Mr   Jeffer-son.  Mr.  Frank 
of    Massachusetts.    Mr.    Livingston. 
Mr,  .Abercrombie.  Mr,  Brewster.  Ms. 
Slaughter.  .Mr,  Smith  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr,  Bevill.  Mr.  Saxton.  Ms. 
Horn.  Mr   Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.    English.    Mr.    LaRocco,    Mrs. 
Mink.    Mr.    Franks    of   Connecticut. 
Mr       Bruce.      Mr.      McCrery.      Mr. 
Brckjks.   Mr,   Zeliff.   Mr.   Smith  of 
Florida.   Mr.  Bacchus.  Mr.  Weldon, 
Mr.    Erlireich.    Mr.    Morrison.    Mr. 
HOYER.  and  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Da- 
kota 
H.R.  5299.  .A  bill  to  prohibit  the  transfer  of 
excess  Department  of  Defense  construction 
and  fire  equipment  to  foreign  governments; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  .Affairs. 
By  Mr   MFUME 
H.R.    5300,    A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Transit  .Act  to  increase  for  2  fiscal  years  the 
Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  establishing  and 
operating  a  university  transportation  center; 
to    the    Committee    on    PublK     Works    and 
Transportation, 

H,R,  5301.  .A  bill  to  provide  for  a  temporary 
partial  waiver  of  the  requirement  that  the 
States  match  a  portion  of  the  Federal  funds 
provided  for  the  job  opportunities  and  basic 
skills  training  program  of  the  States;  to  the 
Com.mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    BILIRAKIS   ifor   himself.    Mr. 
DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Lightfoot. 
Mr.     Jefferson.     Mr.     Ev.ans.     Mr. 
MoAKLEY.    Mr.    Wolf.    Mr,    Harris. 
.Mrs,    VUCANOVICH.   Mr,    McMillen   of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Guarini.  .Mr.  Kildee. 
Ms.  HORN.  .Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  HoRTOS. 
.Mr.  Bokhlert.  Mr   Espy.  Mr,  Franks 
of     Connecticut,     Mr.     Bliley.     Ms. 
Dakar.    Mr.    Sisisky.    .Mr.    Scheueh. 
Mr.  Ravenel,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Paxon.  Mr,  Ackerman, 
Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Califor- 
nia,  Mr.   Towns,   .Mr.    Montgomery. 
Ms.   Slaughter.   Mr.   de  la  Garza, 
Mr      McNulty,     Mr.     Waxman.     .Mr, 
McGrath.  .Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr. 
DeFazio.    Ms.    Mounari,    Mr.    Ben- 
nett.  Mr.    Fish,   Mr.   Erdreich,   Mr, 
Rangel.  and  Mr  Stump i 
H.J.  Res.  495.  Joint  resolution  designati.-^t: 
the    week    beginning    Novemt>er   8.    :992,    as 
"National     Women     Veterans     Recognition 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Ser\'ice, 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT  for  himself.  Mr. 
Bonior,  Mr.  Rostenkowski,  Mr. 
Obey.  Mr.  .Murtha.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr,  Durbin.  Mr. 
Eckart.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Frost.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Skaggs. 
Mr,  .Abercro.mbie,  Mr. 

HOCHBRUECKNER.       Ms.       HORN.       Mrs. 

SCHROEUER.  Mr.  Traficant.  and  Mr. 
Wyden): 
H,J,  Res,  496.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendm.ent  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  provide  for  a  balanced  budget  of 
the  United  States  Government:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs   LLOYD 
H.J.  Res.  497,  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating   the    lOOth    anniversary    of    Southern 
College   of  Seventh-Day  .Adventists:   to   the 
Com.mittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr,   OBERSTAR  .for  himself.   Mr. 
Clinger.  and  Mr.  Lnhofe): 
H.J.  Res.  498.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the   week   com.mencmg  October  4.    1992.    as 
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■National  Aviation  Education  Week",  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey  ifor  him- 
self. Mr  Bkvii.!,.  Mi-.  Annl'NZIO.  Mr 
Sawvkh.  Mr  Hkfnkr.  Mr  McMillkn 
of  Maryland.  Mr  H.^liKls.  Mr. 
BlLBRAY.  Ms  Uisc.  Mr  Ev.'\.ss.  Mr 
Gonzalez.  Mr  HdRTON.  Mr  Glarini. 
Mr  RirHAHDSDN.  Mr  Mklme.  Mr 
Tannkk,  Ms  Watkrs.  Mr  Sa.vders. 
Ms.  Horn.  Mr  Fascei.i..  Mr  Cl.AY. 
Ms.  NORTO.N,  Mrs  Mink.  Mr  Chap- 
man. Mr.  Nagle.  Mr  Neai.  of  Massa 
chuselts.  Mr  Fai.E(1mavaega.  Mr 
Lehman  of  California,  Mr.  Scheleh. 
Mr.  Vasdeh  Jaot.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr 
Tallon.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr  Blii.EY.  Mr. 
SisiSKY.  Mrs  UNSOEl.n.  Mr  McNLI.- 
TY.  Mr  MAZzm.i.  Mr  Kasich.  Mr 
RiNAi.iKi,  Mr  PdsHARii.  Mr.  Emerson. 
Mr.  Bruce.  Mr.  Stallings.  Mr. 
TOWNS,  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mrs.  John- 
son of  Connecticut,  Mrs.  Patterson, 
Mr.  Stl'DDS,  Mr  GuRnoN.  Ms. 
Slaughter.  Mr.  Prick.  Mr.  Berman. 
Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  FoRl)  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Hibbarh,  Mr. 
t)E  Lugo,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr 
Vento,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr  Rancel.  Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr.  Waxman. 
Mr.  Dahden.  Mr  Hickaby.  Mr 
Bonior.  and  Mr  Owens  of  New  Yorki, 
H  J  Res.  499.  Joint  resolution  desik'natinK 
July  2,  1992,  as  ■National  Literacy  Day',  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By    Mr.    CARDIN    (for    himself,     Mr 
HOYER.  Mrs.  Benti.ey,  Mr   McMillkn 
of     Maryland.      Mr.      Mfume,      Mr 
GlLCHREST.  and  Mrs.  BvroN) 
H    Con.  Res.  327.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressintc  the  sense  of  the  Congress  retjardinif 
visionary  art  as  a  national  treasure  and  re- 
Kardinff  the  American  ■Visionary  Art  Museum 
as  a  national  repository  and  educational  cen- 
ter for  visionary  art;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT  (for  himself  and 
Mr  MICHEL) 
H  Res.  471.  Resolution  directing  the  re- 
lease of  certain  materials  relatinR  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  operation  of  the  bank  of  the  Ser- 
jeant at  Arms  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
236;  considered  and  aureed  to 

By  Mr  SENSENBRENNER 
H  Res.  472.  Resolution  amending  the  rules 
oi  the  House  of  Representatives  to  require 
that  the  votes  of  individual  Members  be  re- 
corded in  open  session  when  choosing  a 
President  pursuant  to  the  12th  amendment 
to   the  Constitution;   to  the  Committee  on 

Rules 

Hv   Mr    .-^<lI,ARZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

LEAt  H  ' 

H.  Res.  473.  Resolution  expressing  the  con- 
tinuing concern  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives about  the  situation  In  Burma  and  its 
implications  for  the  region;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MK.\U)l{!.-\I.s 

I'ndtM-  I  hiuse  4  of  rule  XXII,  memori- 
als weft-  prfsfiiti'(l  and  I'eferred  as  fol- 
lows 

454  By  tt..'  .-rK.\KKK  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  W.f   :->:.4',-   ,:   H.twaii.  relative  to 


propo.sed  legislation  entitled  T'.-'  f-:iii'h 
quake  Project";  to  the  Commiltcf  .:i  H.ii.k 
ing.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

♦65.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to 

antlprogersterone  steroid  mifeplstone. 
known  as  RU-486;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 

456.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  the  U.N.  Con- 
ference on  Environment  and  Development;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

457.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Colorado,  rel- 
ative to  global  democracy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

458.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
Guam,  relative  to  support  of  H.R.  4901;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

459  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
relative  to  the  Older  Americans  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


ADDITION.XI.  .^I'ONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows; 

H.R,  650   Mr.  Sabo. 

H  R  693   Mr   McCl-OSKEV. 

H.R    766    Mrs.  SCHROEHER. 

H.R.  961   Mr.  Tayi,or  of  North  Carolina. 

H  R  1200  Mr.  Barnard. 

H.R.  1218  Mr.  PANvrrTA  and  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Michigan. 

H.R  1335  Mr  LACOMARSiNo  and  Mr. 
Trakicant 

H.R.  1536  Mrs.  Bentlky  and  Ms.  Kaitur. 

H.R.  1573  Mr   Darhen. 

H  R   1624   Mr   Wal.sh. 

H  R.  1703  Mr  Bacchus 

H.R.  1753  Ms.  Horn. 

H  R.  1820  Mr  SwETT,  Mr.  MILLER  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  2070   Mr   Wheat  and  Mr.  Kostmayer. 

H.R  2164  Mr  Browder.  Mr.  Richardson. 
and  Mr.  Luken. 

H.R  2819  Mr.  Tkaxlek  and  Mr  Jones  of 
Georgia 

H  R   2966   Ms.  Horn. 

H  R  3071  Mrs.  Byron  and  Mr.  Wheat. 

H.R.  3137  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Zimmer. 

H  R.  3160  Mr.  Atkins.  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Michigan.  Ms.  DkLauro.  Mr.  D<xiley,  Mr. 
GF-)i>ENSON.  Mr.  Mkume,  Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Pa.s- 
TOR.  Mr.  Ri>YUAL.  Mr.  Solarz.  and  Mr. 
WOLl'E. 

H.R  3277  Mr  Kennedy,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
SANtiERs.  Ms  Oakar.  Mr.  Santorum.  Mr 
Sangmeister.  .Mr  WEi.iM)N.  Mr.  Taylor  of 
Mississippi.  Mr  Ravknki..  Mr  Cramer.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Bilhray.  Mr.  MiNi-rrA. 
Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Peter.son  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  John.S(.)N  of  South  Dakota,  and 
Mr.  FISH. 

H.R.  3373  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr 
Franks  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Swikt. 

H  R.  3463   Mr.  COBLE. 

H  R  3486  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey. 

H  R.  3516    Mr.  OXLEY 

H  R.  3517   Mr.  AuCoiN 

H.R.  3518   Ms.  KafTUR. 

H  R    3535    Mr    KENNEDY. 

H  R.  3763   Mr   MoRHlsoN, 


H  U  3878  Mr  Ackkkman.  .Mr  Ai  kxaniiKH. 
Mr  C'lisvKKS.  Mr  OHKHS'IAK.  Mr  Ol.VKK.  M.s 
Pelosi.  Mr   TiiRiiKs.  anil  Mr   l^tAKCANT 

H  R  'jgr?  Mr  S<-HKi  KK.  Mt  Bckaht.  and 
Mr    IMKKi.s 

H  H    M58    Mr    KHosT  and  Mr.  KISH. 

H  K    C*w>  .Mr  Kostmayer, 

UK  KMIH    Mr  Ki  il.TER  and  Mr.  SANTORUM. 

H  K  i<l7«    M:  UkFAZIO. 

11  K  4174    Mr  ATKINS. 

H  K  4278   Mr  ToRHES. 

UK  4W    Mr  Hall  of  Ohio  and  Mr   Venpo 

HK  H;-.    M:  AfKlNS  and  Mr.  SUNDQUIST. 

H  ii  i.iM  .Mr  Cramer.  Mr  ToRiiiCELi.i.  Mr 
Lancaster.  Mr  Caki'ER.  Mr  Serrano.  Mr 
Goss,  Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr  Rkkh.  Mr.  Rose. 
Mr.  DURBIN,  Mr  Wise,  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr 
Johnston  of  Florida.  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mr 
ECKART.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia 
Mr  Ray.  Mr  Tayl(ir  of  Mlssl.'^slppi.  Mr 
Price.  Mi  Swi--rr.  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr  Moi.i.o 
HAN.  Mr  Pk-IERSon  of  Florida.  Mr  Behku 
TER.  Mr.  SHAYS.  Mr,  Parkkh.  Mr.  Ohey.  Mr 
Porter.  Mr  Espy.  Mr.  Dki.llms,  Mr.  Thom 
AS  of  Geork'ia.  .Mr  Dornan  of  California.  Mr 
Browder.  Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut.  Mr 
Bacchus,  and  Mrs.  Collins  of  Michigan. 

H  R    4427    Mr.  GiLCHRE.sT  and  Mr    GUARINI 

H  H    4432   Mr   CaRI^ER. 

H  K    H8:    Mr    I'lTON, 

II  K  i^i-  Mi  Hopkins.  Mr.  Bacchus,  M: 
Uii.MiN.  .Mr  .MiKHCROMBlE.  Ms.  Horn.  Mr 
Eii.AZ,  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr  SMrrn  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Slattery.  Mr  Poshard.  Mr.  Olin.  Mr 
Jeeferson.  Mr.  Sax'hin.  Mr,  Coble.  Mr.  Be- 
viLL.  Mr  Luken.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr  R^v 
GEL.  and  Mr  Jones  of  North  Carolina 

H  R  4550  Mr.  Hughes. 

H  R  4591  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mrs. 
Unsoeld 

H.R.  4617  Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Caro 
Una. 

H  R.  4618  Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

H.R.  4619:  Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Caro- 
lina 

H.R.  4620  Mr  McMillan  of  North  Caro- 
lina 

H.R  4621  Mr  McMillan  of  North  Caro- 
lina 

H.R.  4622  Mr  McMillan  of  North  Caro- 
lina 

H.R.  4623  M:  M  MlLLAN  of  North  Caro 
Una. 

H.R.  4624  ,M:  \L  .Millan  of  North  Caro 
lina. 

H.R.  4625  Mi  Mi  MiLLAN  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

H.R  4626  .M:  .Mi  .Mll.l.AN  of  North  Caro- 
lina 

H.R.  4627  .M;  MrMiLLAN  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

H.R  4628  M:  .M,  MlLLAN  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

H.R  4629  .M:  .M;  MlLLAN  Of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

H.R.  4630  M:  MrMiLLAN  of  North  Caro- 
lina, 

H.R  4631  M:  M.  .MlLLAN  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

H.R.  4632  Ml  M(  MlLLAN  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

H.R.  4633  M:  M.  Mil.l.AN  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 


H  R  46!i5  Mr  McMillan  of  North  Caro- 
lina 

H  R  4656  Mr  McMill.an  of  North  Caro- 
lina 

H  R  4657  Mr  McMillan  of  North  Caro- 
lina 

H  R  4658  Mr  McMlLLAN  of  North  Caro- 
lina 

H  R  46.59  Mr  McMillan  of  North  Caro- 
lina 

H  R  4660  Mr  McMillan  of  North  Caro- 
lina 

H  R  4b6!  .Mr  McMlLL.AN  of  North  Caro- 
lina 

H  R  4662  Mr  .McMlLL.AN  of  North  Caro- 
lina 

H  R  4663  Mr  MiMlI.I.AN  of  North  Caro- 
lina 

H  H  466-1  Mr  .Mu.MlLL.AN  of  North  Caro- 
lina 

H,R,  4665  Mr  MfMlLLAN  of  North  Caro- 
lina 

MR   4666   Mr   McMii.i. AN  of  North  Carolina 

H.R  4667  Mr  McMillan  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

H  R  4668  .Mr  McMill.\n  of  North  Caro- 
lina 

H  R  4669  Mr  McMlLL.AN  of  North  Caro- 
lina 

H  R  4670  .Mr  .MrMll.l.AN  of  North  Caro- 
lina 

H  R  4671  Mr  McMillan  of  North  Caro- 
lina 

H  K  4672  .Mr  .MCMILLAN  of  North  Caro- 
lina 

H  K  467:3  Mr  .McMlLLAN  of  North  Caro- 
lina 

H  R  4674  .Mr  .McMlLLAN  of  North  Caro- 
lina 

H  R  467,S  Mr  .McMillan  of  North  Caro- 
lina 

H  K  467h  .Mr  .McMlLLAN  of  North  Caro- 
lina 

H  K  4677  M:  McMlLLAN  Of  North  Caro- 
lina 

H  H  4h78  .Mr  McMlLLAN  of  North  Caro- 
lina 

H  R  4679  Mr  .McMlLLAN  of  North  Caro- 
lina 

H  R  4(>80  Mr  McMlLLAN  of  North  Caro- 
lina 

H  K  4ti6!  .Mr  M(  MlLLAN  of  North  Caro- 
lina 

H  R  4t>fl:  .Mr  .McMillan  of  North  Caro- 
lina 

H  K  4b«:(  Mr  McMlLLAN  of  North  Caro- 
1 1 1':  a 

H  R  4t>84  Mr  .McMll.l.AN  of  North  Caro- 
lina 

H  R  4724  .Mr  .Johnston  of  Florida.  Mrs, 
Meveks  of  Kansas.  Mr  NlcH(n.s.  Mr  RiCH- 
AHi'soN.  .Mr   .SWETT,  and  Mr,  Thakicant, 

H,R    4725    Mr    Kostmayer  and  Mr.  "Vkntci 

H-R  4822  Mr  Solakz.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr. 
Neal  of  North  Carolina.  Mr  Foglietta.  Mr. 
MaZZOi.i.  Mr  LILINSKI.  Mr.  EdwaRHs  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr  Glickman.  Mr,  Evans.  Mr,  Fas- 
cell.  Mr  Berman.  .Mr,  Coyne,  Mr,  Hertel. 
Mr  ScHEUER.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr,  Conyers.  Mr, 
Jekeer.son,  .Mr,  CLAY.  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr, 
Mavhoiles.  Mr  Boucher.  Mr  Vento.  Mr. 
Moonv.  Mr  Hughes.  .Mr.  Thaxler.  Mr, 
Mkcme.  .Ms  Pelosi.  Mr,  Dei.lums.  .Mr.  .An- 
drews of  Maine.  Mr  Mkazek.  Mr  Rangel. 
.Mr  Bl.ACKWELL.  Mr  .Johnson  of  South  Da- 
kota. Mr  Downey.  Mr  Markey.  Mr,  Gon- 
zalez. Mr  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  Colorado. 
.Mr  McNulty.  Mr,  Reed.  Mr  Towns.  Mr. 
Ohehstar.  Mr  Poshard.  Mr.  .■XuCoin.  Mr. 
Wheat.  Mr,  Mokan,  Mr,  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Morrison.  .Mr 
UiTON.  Mr,  SIKORSKI.  Mr,  Wax.MAN.  Ms 
Slaughter.  .Mr  Whitten.  Mr  Leh.man  of 
California.    Ms     Norton,    Mr     Rahall.    Mr, 


Stark.  Mr,  Bonior.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr,  Henry. 
Mr,  Hochbrueckner.  .Mr,  Rich.ardson.  and 
Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H,R.  4851:  Mr.  Packard. 

H  R.  4852:  Mr.  PACKARD. 

H.R  4853:  Mr   P.ackard 

H  R.  4854:  Mr   PACKARD 

H.R  4855:  Mr.  PACKARD. 

MR  4856:  Mr   PACKARD. 

H  R.  4857:  Mr.  PaCK.ard. 

H.R.  4858:  Mr.  PACKARD. 

H  R  4859:  Mr   Packard. 

H.R.  4860:  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  4861:  Mr,  PACKARD. 

H.R  4862:  Mr  Packard. 

H.R.  4863:  Mr,  Packard. 

H.R.  4864:  .Mr.  PACKARD. 

H  R,  4865:  Mr,  Packard, 

H  R.  4866-  Mr,  Packard. 

H.R,  4867:  Mr,  PACKARD. 

H  R   4868:  .Mr   PACKARD. 

H  R.  4869:  Mr    PACKARD. 

H  R    4870:  Mr.  PACKARD. 

H,R,  4871    .Mr.  PACKARD. 

H.R,  4872:  .Mr.  PACKARD. 

H.R.  4873  Mr  Packard. 

H  R.  4874:  Mr.  PACKARD. 

H.R.  4875-  Mr,  Packard. 

H.R.  4876,  Mr,  Packard. 

H.R.  4877   .Mr.  PACKARD. 

H.R.  4878;  Mr,  Packard. 

H.R.  4930:  Mr.  Dymally 

H.R.  4941:  Mr.  SpraTT.  Mr  MlCjLY.  and  .Mr 
Fazio, 

H,R,  4961:  Mr.  Dooi.ky 

H.R.  5020:  Mr.  Ray.  Mr  Chamkh.  Mr  Mor- 
ton. Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Rohrabacher.  Mr  Dornan  of  California.  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Bi  az.  Mr.  Fa.scell,  Mr  Miller 
of  Washington.  Mr.  Lipinskl  Mr.  .Jeeeerson. 
Mr,  Lagomarsino.  .Mr,  Gilman,  .Mr  Lent. 
and  .Mr  Staggers. 

H.R,  5099:  .Mr  Torres  and  Mi    Vknto. 

H  R  5111    Mr   Kyl 

H.R.  5117:  Mr.  .Murphy.  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr. 
RiGGs.  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr, 
Hyde.  .Ms,  Norton.  Ms.  Kaptuh.  Mr.  Penny. 
Mr.  Poshard.  Mr  Lipinskl  Mr.  Bonior.  and 
Mr.  Trakicant 

H.R.  6126:  Mr  KHNNKTr.  Mr,  CaHDIN.  Mr. 
Costello.  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flor- 
ida, Ms.  Norton.  .Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Al- 
lard.  .Mr.  BUNNING.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Guar- 
INI.  Mr.  Hastert.  .Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Rhodes. 
Mr   Smith  of  Florida,  and  Mr   Torricelli. 

H.R.  5135:  .Mr.  Frost. 

H  R.  5136:  .Mr.  Saxton. 

H.R.  5153:  Mr.  Livingston. 

H.R.  5162:  Mr  McHUGH.  Mrs.  SCHKOEDER. 
Mr.  Rangel.  and  .Mrs  Un.soeld. 

H.R   5191:  Mr.  IKEL.AND. 

H.R   5192:  Mr.  Spence. 

H.R.  5208:  Ms,  W.aters.  Mr.  MILLER  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Miller  of  Washington.  Mr.  An- 
drews of  Maine.  Mrs.  BoxER.  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Olver.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr,  Schu- 
mer,  Mr.  Wyden.  .Mr.  Wheat.  .Mr. 
Blackwell.  Mr.  Gejden.son.  Mr.  Lehm.an  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  and  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  5209:  Mr.  .MILLER  of  California.  .Mr. 
DeFazio,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  .Mr.  .Aber- 
crombie.  Mr,  Luken.  Mr.  Poshard.  Mr. 
Blackwell.  .Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr,  Dei.lums.  and  Mr.  Washington. 

HR.  5216   Mr   Wkldon 

H.R.  5237-  Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  McCi.Oskey.  Mr. 
Petri.  .Mr,  .Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota.  Mr,  Gilman.  and  Mr,  Weber, 

H.R.  5238:  Mr.  Combest  and  Mr.  Stenholv. 

H.R  52.55  Mr.  Herger  an-.l  Mr  Danne- 
meyel 

H.R.  5269:  .Ms.  N(JHT0N. 

H,J    Res,  27i-  Mr,  Moorhead. 


H  J   Res.  35: 

Mr 

H.J    Res   399 

Mr 

H-J.  Res.  411 

Mr 

H  J.  Res.  426 

Mr 

H.J.  Res,  433 

Mr 

Bustamante. 

Mr. 

•Mr.    McEwen, 

Mr 

Kleczka 

EwiNG  and  Mr  Wise 
Duncan  and  Mr  Shays. 
Hayes  of  Ililnois, 
,  .AspiN,  Mrs   Bentley,  Mr. 
Carper.   Mr.   LmNosTON, 
McGrath.   Mr,   Murphy. 
Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi,  and 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

H.J.  Res.  445:  Mr  MURTHA.  Mr  Wyden.  Mr. 
Ddcon.  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr  Tanner,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Oregon.  Mr  Sawyer.  Mr  Scheuer. 
Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
Roemer.  Mr,  Lowery  of  California,  Mr  Ford 
of  Tennessee.  Mr  Green  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr  Neai.  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
SCHULZE.  Mrs  Patterson.  Mr. 

Faleomavaega.  Mr,  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Nowak.  Mr.  Moody.  Mr  Hayes  of  Louisiana. 
Mr,  Lightkoot.  Mr,  Ridge.  Mr  Costello. 
and  Mr,  Jones  of  Georgia 

H,J,  Res  457  Mr,  Faleomavaega,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah.  Mr,  Ballenger,  Mr  Barton 
of  Texas.  Mr  Bilirakis.  .Mr,  Bunning,  Mr. 
Dreier  of  California.  Mr.  Gillmok.  Mr  Han- 
sen. Mr.  Hastert.  Mr.  Holloway.  Mr  HoR- 
ton.  Mr.  iNHOFE.  Mr,  Miller  of  Ohio,  .Mrs. 
Morella.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Pursell.  .Mr. 
Ravenel,  Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Ritter.  .Ms. 
Snowe.  Mr.  Zeliff.  .Mr,  Zimmer.  Mr  Hyde. 
Mr,  McCrery.  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
RlNALDO,  Mr  Yatron.  Mr  Clement.  Mr. 
Grandy.  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr,  Slattery.  Mr. 
Fish.  .Mr  Hamilton,  Mr,  Tauzin,  Mr  Dar- 
DEN.  and  Mr,  Evans, 

H.J.  Res,  459:  Mr.  .Ackerman.  Mr. 
Bustamante.  Mr.  Coughlln.  .Mr.  Dingell. 
Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr  Gordon.  Mr.  Montgo.m- 
ERY.  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr,  Nagle.  Mr  Roth.  Mr. 
SisisKY.  and  .Mr,  Weldon, 

H.J.  Res.  479  Mr,  John.son  of  South  Da- 
kota. Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Bilbray, 
Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr.  Kostmayer. 
.Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr  Flsk.  and 
Ms.  Slaughter. 

H.J.  Res,  483:  Mr.  Fish. 

H.  Con.  Res.  156  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr  C.hamer. 
.Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Spence.  .Mr. 
Herger.  Mr.  Chandler,  and  Mr.  Rahall 

H.  Con,  Res,  192:  Ms,  Slaughter.  Mrs  Ken- 
nelly,  and  Mr  Sawyer. 

H.  Con.  Res.  233;  .Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Gavdos. 


Mr 
Mr 


Sangmeister.  .Mr. 
Barnard,  and  Mr. 


Mr.     Fish    and    Mr. 


Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Coleman  of  Missouri. 
Stallings. 

H.     Con.     Res      246: 
Sangmelster. 

H,  Con,  Res.  276  Mr  Camp.  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas.  Mr.  Waxman.  .Mr.  Evans.  Mr. 
Kopetski.  Mr  Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr  Bacchus.  Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr. 
McGrath.  .Mr,  McNulty.  Mr,  Blaz.  Mr  Jef- 

FER.SON.      Mr.      SKELTON.      Mr,      .ATKINS.      Ms. 

Oakar.  Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mr.  .Abercrombie, 
Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Broomfield,  .Mr  Duncan. 
.Mr.  Perkins,  .Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Walsh.  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr  Chapman. 
Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  .Ms. 
SLAUGirrER.  .Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Dingell.  Mr  Bilirakis  and  Mr  Trafi- 
cant. 

H.  Con.  Res.  298  .Mr.  Matsul  .Mr  Engel, 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Mhazek.  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Pastor.  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Moody, 
Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Oilman.  .Mr.  Beilenson, 
Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr  Rahall, 
Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Sarpalius,  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Swett.  .Mr. 
Yates.  Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr  Rangel. 

H.  Con.  Res.  301  Mr  Franks  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  Wax.MAN.  Mr  Darden.  and  Mr. 
Frost. 

H.  Con,  Ret    309    .Mr    Payne  of  New  Jersey. 
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H    Con.  Res   ,iM    Mr   Thornton.  Ms.  Nor- 

niN.  Ms    Pk; cs;,  ,iT>!  Mr    WHEAT. 

H    C'.ir;     Ur>     r.t,    M;     K.^NGEl.  and  Mr.   Fl.SH 
H        lie.-,        118        M:        Traficant.       Mr 

HMiiKABAtHKR.    Mr.    PENNY,    Mr.    Wylie.   and 

Mr    SHAVS. 


CONCRFSSIONAL   RI  ( ORD-^HOISI 

DKLKTIi  iNS     ol'     .si'ON.soH 
ITHI.U'   HILLS  AM.)  Hi:si) 

L'liilfi   '  i.tase  4  of  rule  XXil 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso 
lutions  as  follows; 


Max  2S.  1992 


Max  2S.  1992 


I'UOM 

H  i'. 

::'«-  M' 

Coleman  of  Missouri 

riDNs 

H  i{ 

*i  t.    \1: 

DkFazio. 

H  iv. 

^l-ji.  M: 

.  BONIOR. 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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■\'\\Y. 


'KKSIDKNT  S  COMMITMKN- 
TO  I'liHAN   RENEWAL 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

itF  ::.i.isr.;s 

IN  THt;  HorsK  OF  Kt.PKKSl-:.\T.\TlVh..-i 

Thursdai,.  Mai.  J.9.  I'^'^J 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distasteful 
blame  game  has  reared  its  ugly  head  in  rela- 
tion to  the  riots  in  Los  Angeles  Too  many 
ha\e  sought  to  blame  the  President  or  Ronald 
Reagan  or  the  Rodney  King  trial  for  the  Los 
Angeles  riots  But  true  leaders  do  not  assign 
blame,  they  find  solutions 

The  President,  in  his  speech  to  the  commu- 
nity leaders  m  Los  Angeles,  demonstrated  his 
leadership  abilities  when  he  outlined  his  solu- 
tions to  the  causes  of  the  riots  He  did  not 
seek  to  pin  the  blame  nor  did  he  seek  to  shirk 
responsibility  Instead,  in  his  role  as  a  healer 
and  as  a  uniter,  the  President  reached  out  to 
the  Los  Angeles  community  to  help  them 
through  this  difficult  period 

We.  in  the  Congress,  should  assist  the 
President  in  his  efforts  We  should  pledge  to 
work  with  him  to  implement  his  strategy  to  re- 
vitalize our  urban  areas 

For  those  who  doubt  the  President's  com- 
mitment to  urban  renewal,  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  his  remarks  to  the  commu- 
nity  leaders  in  Los  Angeles  on  May  8,   1992 
;K; '  :;.  •.'.•■  I': '■>;'iei;tial  I)Oi  i;mf':,>    .M^iv 
19921 

i',;  MAKKS  ny  PlU..S!llKNT  C.KOKGK  Bl'SH  TO 

('I'WMiNrrv  Leaders  in  Los  Angki.es 
I  Would  Kel  off  to  a  bad  start  if  I  didn't  miv 
wr,.it  1  think  everybody  else  is  feelinK.  ami  I 
wiU.t  to  just  coHRratulate  Larisse  for  that 
marvelous  rendition  of  the  Star-Spantrled 
Banner. 

And  may  I  first  thank  all  of  you  for  beint; 
here  today.  I  think  they  were  introduced  at 
the  very  beeinnintf,  but  1  want  to  single  out 
two  members  of  my  Cabinet.  Secretary  Lou 
Sullivan  of  HHS  and  Secretary  Jack  Kemp 
;rom  Housing  and  Ui'ban  Development  who 
lire  here  with  nie.  We've  really  had  a  Rood 
tour.  I  want  to  salute  Senator  Seymour. 
Governor  Wilson,  who's  been  at  my  side. 
both  of  them,  as  we've  made  this  tour 
through  the  city.  Pat  Saiki  of  SEA.  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, came  out  early  and  she  is  on  the 
t:round  and  doing  a  first-class  job.  And  of 
Lourse.  I  would  like  to  also  salute  Mayor 
Tom  Bradley  who  has  been  so  extraor- 
dinarily helpful  on  this  visit.  And  I'm  not 
k'oingr  to  forget  the  inspirational  leader  of 
•hp  Challenger,  Lou  Dantzler. 

I  would  also  say  to  the  city  officials  that  1 
.  ,i:;  ju'it  imagine,  given  what  you  all  have 
i'.-f!.  •.'..•■,)UKh.  th°  headache  that  this  vi.-^it 
r..i~  '  ,i..->''!  .■\riii  I  promise  you  we  plan  to 
\f,iv  ■..lI::  .,:i  .^(  hedule  so  things  can  get 
b,i..  K  ti'  :.(^r:!..ii.  But  1  want  to  thank  every- 
iMiiiv  involved  ir.  faniitatiiig  this  visit  that 
.  lui.f,  1  ;;'!  Mire,  at  a  very  complicated  time 
!('.'  :  hi-  .;tv  Thr  Governor,  the  Mayor,  the 
p(..::i  c.  the  I,  .^.  tommunity.  everyone  has 
Iteen  just  lantast  u 


.■\r.ij  let  me  say  I  am  truly  heartened  by  the 
speed  with  which  the  millions  of  dollars  of 
Federal  relief  have  reached  the  city,  froin 
FEMA  grants  to  the  small  business  loans  to 
urgent  food  aid.  And  I  salute  David  Kearns 
and  others  who  came  here  to  coordinate  not 
to  dictate,  not  to  try  to  dominate  but  to  co- 
ordinate with  the  city  and  local  officials. 
And  Lm  very  please  to  see  that  there  is 
smooth  coordination,  everyone  pulling  to- 
t-'ether  on  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  level. 

It  was  important  I  feel,  that  as  President. 
1  Lome  here  to  Los  Angeles.  The  community 
has  been  the  site  of  a  terrible  tragedy.  Not 
just  for  you  who  were  impacted  the  most, 
but  for  our  entire  country.  And  everyone 
around  the  world  feels  this  trauma,  everyone 
who  looks  to  us  as  a  mode!  of  freedom  and 
.lustice. 

.■\nd  that's  wi-.y  1  w.int  to  say  just  a  few- 
things  about  ir.y  visit,  to  speak  to  you  about 
what  Lve  seen  in  this  city  and.  most  impor- 
tantly, as  I  said  at  that  marvelous  ecumeni- 
cal church  service  yesterday  at  Mt.  Zion.  we 
are  one  people,  we  are  one  fam.ily.  we  are  one 
Nation  under  God.  .And  so  I  want  to  speak 
about  our  course  as  a  nation. 

I  1  ur.  hardly  imagine.  I  try.  but  I  can  hard- 
'.\  i:!.at;ine  the  fear  and  the  anger  that  people 
must  feel  to  terrorize  one  another  and  burn 
each  other's  property.  But  I  saw  remarkable 
signs  of  hope  right  ne.xt  to  the  tragic  signs  of 
hatred.  This  marvelous  institution,  this  boys 
an  girls  club  stands  unscarred.  facing  a 
burned-out  block.  .'\nd  its  leader  is  this  won- 
derful man  next  to  me.  Lou  Dantzler.  .A.nd  he 
started  it  on  the  back  of  an  old  pickup  truck 
with  a  group  of  kids  what  wanted  to  get  off 
the  street.  And  its  existence  proves  the 
power  of  our  better  selves.  And  let's  never 
:ori.;et  it.  and  let's  count  our  blessings. 

Now  let  me  personalize  it  a  little  bit  and 
tell  you  why  clubs  like  this  matter.  A  story 
about  a  little  kid.  Rudy  Campbell.  I  saw  him 
on  television.  He  looked  about  8  years  old. 
His  father  was  murdered  a  few  years  back, 
iind  I  didn't  see  his  mother.  Rudy  is  raised  b.v 
his  22-year-old  sister  who  has  five  kids  of  her 
own.  And  he  lives  in  South  Central.  Think 
about  what  he  has  already  been  through. 
Now  he  says  he  fears  that  things  will  only 
get  "badder  and  badder  and  badder.  "  .-^nd  it 
breaks  your  heart,  and  our  children  deserve 
better  than  that. 

I  talked  a  week  ago  about  the  law  and  the 
pursuit  of  justice.  And  today  I  want  to  talk 
about  what  went  wrong  m  L,.'\.  and  the  un- 
derlying causes  of  the  root  problems.  It  can 
all  be  debated,  and  it  should  be,  but  not  to 
assign  blame.  Casting  blame  gets  us  abso- 
lutely nowhere.  Honest  talk  and  principled 
action  can  move  us  forward.  And  that's  what 
we  ve  t;ot  to  do  for  Rudy;  that's  what  we've 
t;ot  to  do  for  our  children,  these  kids  right 
here. 

This  tragedy  seemed  to  come  suddenly,  but 
I  think  we  would  all  ag'ree  it's  been  many 
years  in  the  making.  I  know  it  will  take 
time  to  put  things  right.  I  could  have  said 
"put  things  right  again."  but  that  would 
miss  a  point  I  want  to  make:  Things  weren't 
right  before  a  week  ago  Wednesday.  Things 
aren't  right  in  too  many  cities  across  our 
country.  .And  we  must  not  return  to  the  sta- 
tus quo.  Not  here,  not  m  any  city  where  the 


.ire   and    hatred   and 


system   perpetuates 
poverty  and  despair. 

Most  .Americans  now  recognize  some  un- 
pleasant rea'.:t:es  Let  me  just  spend  a 
minute  on  those.  For  many  years  we've  tried 
many  different  programs.  All  of  them,  let's 
understand  this,  had  noble  intentions  to 
meet  the  need  of  adequate  housing  or  edu- 
cation or  health  care.  Much  of  it  went  to 
construct  what  has  been  known  as  "the  safe- 
ty net.  "  a  compassionate  safety  net  to  pro- 
vide security  and  stability  for  people  in  need. 
Many  other  programs  and  policies  aimed  at 
stemming  the  tide  of  urban  violence  and 
drugs  and  crime  and  social  decay 

And  we  have  spent  huge  sums  of  money. 
Some  estimates  are  as  high  as  J3  trillion 
over  25  years.  And  even  in  the  last  decade 
Federal  spending  went  up  for  these  kinds  of 
efforts,  everything  from  child  care  to  welfare 
to  health  care  has  been  the  subject  of  some 
Commission  or  report  or  study 

But  where  this  path  has  taken  us  I  t.'-.ii.K 
we  would  all  agree  is  not  really  where  we 
wanted  to  go.  Put  away  the  studies  and  just 
look  around.  For  anyone  who  cares  about  our 
young  people,  it  is  painful  that  in  1960  the 
percentage  of  births  to  unwed  mothers  was  5 
percent,  and  now  it  is  27  percent.  It's  hard  to 
read  about  a  young  black  man  dying  when 
the  odds  are  almost  one  out  of  two  that  he 
was  murdered.  Kids  used  to  carry  their 
lunches  to  school,  and  the  parents  that  I've 
talked  to  know  that  today  some  kids  cari-.v 
guns.  I'm  afraid  some  of  you  Kids,  you  know 
that.  too.  Everyone  knows  that  drug  and  al- 
cohol abuse  are  serious  problems  almost  ev- 
erywhere. 

In  the  wake  o:  the  L,.A.  riots,  in  the  wake 
of  a  lost  generation  of  inner  city  lives,  can 
any  one  of  us  argue  that  we  have  sc.ved  the 
problems  of  poveity  and  racism,  ar.  :  •.:r..e'' 
.And  the  answer  ciearly  is  no.  Scir.t-  ;  r  :■- 
grams,  ones  like  Head  Start  c:  .A.  '.  : .:  '.^.e  El- 
derly, have  shown  some  tiit.e-ote  :  p.sitive 
results.  .All  programs  were  wp..-.r;tentioned; 
I  understand  that  very,  vei  \  wei;  Many  sim- 
ply have  not  worked. 

Our  welfare  system  does  not  get  people  off 
of  welfare,  it  keeps  people  trapped  there.  The 
statistics  are  sobering.  The  reality  is  sober- 
ing. The  sum  and  substance  is  this;  The 
cities  are  in  seiious  trouble,  and  too  many  of 
our  citizens  are  m  trouble.  .And  it  doesn't 
really  have  to  be  this  way. 

Government  has  an  absolute  responsibility 
to  solve  this  problem,  these  problems.  I'm 
talking  about  all  levels  of  government.  .And 
I've  taken  a  hard  look  at  what  the  Govern- 
ment can  do  and  how  it  can  help  commu- 
nities with  concerns  that  really  miatter  how 
people  can  own  property,  own  their  hom.e. 
start  a  business,  create  jobs,  and  ensure  that 
people,  not  Government,  make  the  big  deci- 
sions that  affect  the  health  and  the  edu- 
cation and  the  care  of  one's  own  fam.ilv. 

Think  of  the  way  that  the  world  looks 
right  now  to  the  single  mother  on  welfare. 
Government  provides  ,vou  just  enough  cash 
for  the  bare  necessities.  Government  t,ells 
you  where  you  can  live,  where  you  kids  go  to 
School.  And  when  you're  sick.  Government 
tells  you  what  kind  of  care  you  get  and 
when  .And  if  you  find  a  .iob.  the  Government 
cuts  the  welfare  benefits    .And  if  you  save,  if 


•  This  '  buIUr    svmKtl  uicntitit's  statcmcnis  «ir  insertions  which  art  not  spoken  h\   a  Memhtr  of  the  .Senatt-  on  the  tiiM)r 
Mailer  MI   III  this  t'ypeface  mdicatis  woriis  inserted  or  ap[x-ni)fd,  rather  than  spoken.  b\   a  Member  ot  the  House  on  the  floor 
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you  manaife  to  {Hit  a  little  money  away, 
maybe  toward  a  home  or  to  help  your  kkl  Ket 
throuRh  college,  the  Government  says.  hey. 
welfare  fraud.  Every  one  of  those  things  hap- 
pen with  the  system  that  we  have  in  place 
right  now.  And  then  we  wonder,  why  can't 
folks  on  welfare  take  control  of  their  lives'" 
Where's  their  sense  of  responsibility'' 

Well.  If  we  had  set  out  to  devise  a  system 
that  would  perpetuate  dependency,  a  system 
that  would  strip  away  dignity  and  personal 
responsibility.  I  guess  we  could  hardly  have 
done  better  than  the  system  that  exists 
today  Every  American  knows  that  it  Is  time 
for  a  fresh  approach,  a  radical  change  in  the 
way  we  look  at  welfare  and  the  inner  city 
economy. 

Every  hour  of  meetings  yesterday— and 
they  were,  for  me.  very  emotional,  very  mov 
ing— confirmed  why  I  believe  in  the  plan  that 
we  have  proposed  for  urban  America.  I  kept 
hearing  words  like  ownership,  independence, 
dignity,  enterprise,  a  lot  of  time  from  people 
who  have  never  had  a  shot  at  dignity  or  en- 
terprise or  ownership.  And  it  reinforced  my 
belief  that  we  must  start  with  a  set  of  prin- 
ciples and  policies  that  foster  personal  re- 
sponsibility, that  refocus  entitlement  pro- 
grams to  serve  those  who  are  most  needy. 
and  increase  the  effectiveness  of  Government 
service  through  competition  and  true  choice. 

I  believe  in  keeping  power  closer  to  the 
people,  using  States  as  laboratories  for  inno- 
vation We  cannot  figure  it  all  out  back  in 
Washington.  DC.  in  some  subcommittee  or  m 
the  White  House.  And  I  believe  in  policies 
that  entourage  entrepreneurshlp.  Increase 
Investment,  create  Jobs. 

And  these  form  the  heart  of  the  agenda  for 
economic  opportunity  that  I  want  to  men- 
tion here.  Families  can't  thrive,  children 
cant  learn,  jobs  can't  flourish  in  a  climate 
of  fear,  however.  And  so  first  Is  our  respon- 
sibility to  preserve  the  domestic  order.  And 
a  civilized  society  cannot  tackle  any  of  the 
really  tough  problems  in  the  midst  of  chaos. 
And  you  know  and  I  know  it's  just  that  sim- 
ple. Violence  and  brutality  destroy  order,  de- 
stroy the  rule  of  law.  And  violence  must 
never  be  rationalized.  Violence  must  always 
be  condemned. 

We  can  reclaim  our  crime-ravaged  neigh- 
borhoods through  a  new  Initiative  that  we 
call  'Weed  and  Seed."  And  today.  I'm  an- 
nouncing a  J19-niillion  "Weed  and  Seed"  op- 
eration for  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  to  weed 
out  the  drug  dealers  and  careei-  criminals 
and  then  seed  those  neighborhoods  with  ex- 
panded educational  employment  and  social 
services.  With  safe  and  secure  neighborhoods 
we  can  spark  an  economic  revival  in  urban 
America. 

And  so,  the  second  part  of  the  agenda  is  to 
ask  Congress  to  take  action  on  enterprise 
zones.  With  a  zero  capital  gains  rate — create 
those  zones  with  a  zero  capital  gains  rate  for 
entrepreneurs  and  investors  who  locate  busi- 
nesses and  create  Jobs  right  here  in  Ameri- 
ca's inner  cities. 

And  yes.  I  recognize  that  at  the  same  time, 
we  must  help  States  bring  innovation  to  the 
welfare  systems.  And  at  the  Federal  level, 
we've  got  to  reform  our  own  AFIK'  rules: 
stop  penalizing  people  who  waiii  to  work  and 
save.  The.se  are  the  people  who  are  mustering 
the  individual  initiative  to  get  off  welfare. 
And  we  ve  got  to  pledge  ourselves  to.  at  the 
Federal  level,  change  the  rules  tliat  keep 
them  irom  doing  Just  that. 

Three:  safe,  drug-free  schools  are  places 
where  our  children  can  learn,  but  that's  not 
enough.  We've  got  to  revolutionize  our 
schools  through  community  action,  through 
competition,    through    Innovation,    through 
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choice  principles  at  the  hi  ;  •  :  •  .".e  strat- 
egy that  we  call  America  2i.*»>  \\'-  must  give 
children,  these  kids,  these  kids  right  here, 
the  same  opportunity  as  kids  out  in  the  sub- 
urbs. 

And  the  fourth  point  we  must  promote 
new  hope  through  homeownership.  People 
want  a  real  stake,  a  real  stake  in  their  com- 
munity, something  of  value  that  they  can 
pass  along  to  their  kids.  And  that's  what  this 
HOPE  initiative  does.  It  turns  public  housing 
tenants  into  homeowners. 

Now.  these  are  just  the  highlight  of  an  ac- 
tion agenda  to  bring  hope  and  opportunity 
back  to  our  Inner  cities.  We  have  other  ideas 
to  try  as  well.  Many  in  this  room  have  inno- 
vative ideas  they're  trying  right  now. 

My  first  order  of  business  upon  my  return 
to  Washington  will  be  to  build  a  bipartisan 
effort  in  supr)ort  of  immediate  action  on  this 
agenda.  And  I  know  some  will  say.  well, 
.you've  proposed  all  this  before,  and  that's 
true,  they're  right.  And  I'm  proposing  it 
again.  Because  really  we  must  try  something 
new.  We've  got  to  try  something  new.  It  does 
not  take  a  social  scientist  to  know  that  we 
must  think  differently.  We've  tried  the  old 
ways  of  thinking.  And  now.  as  Lincoln  says. 
■It  is  time  to  think  anew   " 

And  our  approach  is  really  a  radical  break 
from  the  policies  of  the  past.  It's  new.  Ves. 
it's  new  because  its  never  been  tried  before. 
And  for  the  sake  of  the  people  of  South 
Central,  and  the  people  In  America's  Inner 
cities  everywhere.  I  will  work  with  the  Con- 
gress to  act  now  on  this  commonsense  agen- 
da. 

'\'ou've  been  through  an  awful  lot.  Vouve 
l>oen  through  an  awful  lot.  And  when  I  saw 
the  verdict  in  the  King  ca.se  my  reaction  was 
the  same  as  yours;  I  told  the  Nation  that. 
But  I  remain  confident  in  our  system  of  jus- 
tice. And  when  I  saw  the  violence  and  rage 
erupt  in  your  streets  my  reaction  was  the 
same  as  yours.  We  all  knew  we  had  to  restore 
order.  And  when  I  saw  and  read  about  the  he- 
roic acts  of  firefighters  and  police  or  the 
selfless  acts  of  so  many  citizens,  my  reaction 
was  one  of  relief,  one  of  hope  for  the  future. 
This  morning  I  stoppeil  by  the  hospital. 
Cedar,  to  see  a  young  fireman  who  had  t>een 
wantonly  shot  in  the  head  as  he  was  driving 
a  fire  truck  to  go  out  and  put  out  fires  that 
were  ravaging  somebody's  neighborhood, 
maybe  yours.  The  man's  fighting  for  his  life. 
And  I  think  when  we  all  go  home  we  ought 
to  pray  for  him. 

In  the  very  short  time  that  I've  been  out 
here  I  could  sense  that  the  real  anguish  in 
south  central  L.A.  is  a  parents  concern 
about  the  kids,  neighbors'  concerns  about 
the  kids.  And  people  are  worried  sick  about 
the  children.  All  must  agree  that  whatever 
we  do  must  be  about  the  children.  These  kids 
are  our  future.  And  our  actions  in  the  wake 
of  the  tragedy  are  for  them,  not  just  here  in 
Los  Angeles.  This  is  showcased  now  because 
of  what  you've  been  through,  but  it's  all 
across  the  country. 

And  so  for  these  remarks  Ive  mentioned 
what  Government  can  do.  And  now  let  me 
talk  just  a  little  about  what  society  must  do. 
And  ye.s.  we  have  tried  hard,  spent  a  lot  of 
money  and  haven't  solved  the  problems.  And 
some  critics  say  that  we  are  a  morally,  spir- 
itually, and  intellectually  bankrupt  nation.  I 
don't  believe  that  for  one  single  minute. 
And.  yes.  we  have  problems.  We  have  tough 
problems  to  solve.  But  we  remain  the  freest 
and  the  fairest  and  the  most  just  and  the 
most  decent  country  on  the  face  of  the  entire 
Earth.  And  we  now— I  know  that  we  have  the 
drive  and  the  gumption  to  prevail  over  these 
problems  we  face. 
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Tom   Bradley,   your   Mayor,   was  among  :i 
group  of  mayors  who  came  to  see  me   last 
January.  He  and  I  may  differ  on  how  we  ap 
proach  one  Federal  program  or  another.  Bu; 
I  ve  repeated  often  what  he  and  others  sai'i 
to  me  that  day.  They  said  that  the  most  im 
portant  problem  facing  our  cities  is  the  di.s 
solution,  the  decline  of  the  American  family 
And  they're  absolutely  right.  He  was  right;  a 
mayor  from  a  tiny  town  in  North  Carolina 
he  was  right.  The  decline  of  the  family  i> 
something  we  must  be  concerned  about.  And 
history  tells  us  that  societ.v  cannot  succeed 
without  some  fundamental   building  blocks 
in  place. 

The  state  of  our  Nation  is  the  state  of  oui 
communities.  And  good  communities  ai>^ 
safe  and  decent.  And  the  young  f)eople  are 
cared  for  and  they're  instilled  with  character 
and  values  and  good  habits  for  life.  Good 
communities  have  good  schools.  And  they 
provide  opportunity  and  hope,  rooted  in  the 
dignity  of  work  and  reward  for  achievement 

And  that's  why  guaranteeing  a  hopeful  fu 
ture  for  the  children  of  our  cities  is  about  a 
lot  more  than  rebuilding  burned-out  build 
Ings.  It's  about  the  love  right  here  under  this 
roof.    It's   about    building    a    new    American 
community.  It's  about  rebuilding  bonds  be 
tween  Individuals  and  among  ethnic  groups 
and  among  races.  And  we  must  not  let  oui 
diversity  destroy  us.  It  is  central,  you  see.  u 
Is  central  to  our  strength  as  a  nation. 

Our  ability  to  live  and  work  together  has 
really  made  America  the  inspiration  to  the 
entire  world.  Across  this  country  tens  o: 
thousands  of  groups,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  individuals  who  have  never  been  Involved 
before,  who  will  never  be  paid  one  single 
nickel  for  their  efforts,  must  become  part 
ners  in  solving  our  most  serious  social  prob 
lems. 

The  people  right  here  in  this  room  know 
exactly  what  I'm  talking  about.  An  officer  in 
the  LAPD  who's  a  board  chairman  right 
here.  I  believe,  in  this  organization,  giving  of 
his  time,  he  knows  what  I'm  talking  about 
Government  alone  cannot  create  the  scale 
and  energy  needed  to  transform  the  lives  of 
the  people  in  need. 

And  I  look  around  this  auditorium  and  1 
am  preaching  to  the  choir  because  you're  the 
ones  that  have  your  sleeves  rolled  up  in  your 
churches  and  in  your  communities,  trying  tC' 
help  the  other  guy.  In  my  conversations  with 
the  leaders  of  L.A.s  many  communities.  I 
heard  over  and  over  again  that  L.A.  has 
many  of  the  answers  within  itself. 

I  see  our  friend  Bill  Mllllken  here.  He  lives 
halfway  across  the  country.  There  are  four  ot 
his  Cities  in  School  programs,  helping  chil- 
dren learn  here.  And  many  members  of  a 
group  called  100  Black  Men.  an  inspirational 
group,  they  mentor,  for  those  not  familiai 
with  It,  they  mentor  to  the  kids,  the  boys  in 
south  central. 

Now.  if  Instead  of  4,  there  were  25  Cities  in 
School  programs,  and  Instead  of  100.  10.000 
black  men  working  with  boys,  and  so  on  with 
the  hundreds  of  people  in  groups  that  work 
with  the  kids,  there  is  no  question  that  what 
happened  last  week  wouldn't  have  been  as 
bad  And  so  it  only  makes  sense  that  a  large 
part  of  our  challenge  is  to  dramatically  ex 
pand  in  community  after  community  the 
scale  of  what  we  already  know  works. 

The  phrase  that  I've  repeated  a  lot  and  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  is  worth  repeating 
From  now  on  in  America,  any  definition  of  a 
successful  life  must  include  serving  others 
And  when  we  look  to  restoring  a  decent  and 
hopeful  future  for  our  children.  I  mean  this 
about  every  community. 

First,  every  group  and  institution  In  Amer 
ica,  schools,  businesses,  churches,  certainly. 
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II, u~'  ;  •-  ;,i:t.  We  must  praise  what  works 
Hi.'i  -.•..•.:••  w  ;..i!  works. 

And  seconaiy.  all  leaders,  all  leaders— must 
mobilize  and  inspire  their  people  to  take  ac- 
tion. 

And  third,  community  centers  must  link 
those  that  care  with  those  that  are  crying 
out  for  help. 

,\:  •!  fourth,  with  respect,  the  media  needs 
•.  ■:.  jw  from  time  to  time  what's  working, 
i.t'ciis  to  cover  what  is  working.  And  that 
way  would  help  us  share,  that  would  really 
nelp  us  share  and  repeat  these  successes 
many  times  over. 

And  finally,  this  one  perhaps  a  little  tech- 
nical, but  we've  got  to  change  our  liability 
laws  that  frighten  people  away  from  helping 
(T.'.i  :s.  We  ought  to  care  for  each  other  more 
and  sue  each  other  less. 

But  there's  something  else.  There's  some- 
thing else  that  society  must  cultivate  that 
Government  cannot  possibly  provide.  Some- 
thing we  can't  legislate,  something  we  can't 
est<iblish  by  Government  order.  And  I'm 
talking  about  the  moral  sense  that  must 
guide  us  all.  The  simplest.  I  guess  the  sim- 
plest way  to  put  It  is,  I'm  talking  about 
knowing  right  from  wrong  and  then  trying  to 
do  what's  right. 

Let  me  come  back  again  to  the  little  boy 
I  spoke  about  earlier.  Rudy  Campbell.  Re- 
niember.  "badder.  badder.  badder'''  There's  a 
lesson  he  learned  that  survived  the  horror 
and  the  hate.  And  In  the  midst  of  all  the 
'  haos.  in  the  midst  of  so  much  that's  gone 
wrong,  he  knows  what's  right.  When  he  was 
asked  about  the  violence,  here's  what  he 
>aid  'They  should  know  what's  right  and 
wrong.  Because  when  I  was  four,  that's  what 
I  learned.  " 

Now.  that  has  got  to  give  us  hope.  May  God 
bless  the  person  who  cared  enough  to  teach 
that  little  guy  right  from  wrong.  But  it's  up 
to  us  to  guarantee  that  all  the  millions  of 
kids  like  him  grow  up  in  a  better  America. 

.•\nd  I  believe  we  are  right  about  famil.v. 
We  re  right  about  freedom  and  free  enter- 
prise. And  we're  right  with  respect  to  the 
'  lergymen  here  and  the  church  men  and 
1  hurch  women  here.  We  are  right  about 
faith.  And  most  of  all.  we  are  right  about 
.\mericas  future. 

You  see.  I  fervently  believe  tiiat  we  have 
The  strength  and  the  spirit  in  our  Govern- 
ment "i'ou  (.an  see  it  here  today  in  our  com- 
munities and  in  ourselves  to  transform 
.^merua  into  the  nation  that  we  have 
.'.reamed  of  for  generations. 

.May  God  bless  each  and  every  one  of  you  in 
vlju:  work,  .^nd  thank  you  very,  very  much. 


KDrroHI.-M.S  KF.C;.\HI)ING   H  K 


.ilKl 


HON.  .MICHAEL  G.  OXLEY 

OK  OHIO 
I\  THK  H(ir>K  (>K  KKPKE.SENT.^TIVES 

ThuTsd.iu.  .\/u,i/  28.  1992 

Mr  OXLEY  Mr  Speaker,  I  recommend  the 
lollowing  editorials  from  yesterday's  Washing- 
ton Post  and  New  York  Times  for  Members' 
attention  regarding  H  R  5100  These  editorials 
correctly  point  out  that  protectionism  would 
have  a  negative  impact  on  the  US,  economy 
at  a  time  when  )ob  creation  and  economic 
growth  are  directly  linked  to  exports 

:F:o!:.  the  New  Voik  Tinics.  May  27.  1992] 
Thk  Democrats.  Standing  Small 

The  European  Community  has  taken  what 
ir.ight  be  a  historic  step  against  protection- 
ist farm  policies    How  aie  House  Democratic 
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leaders  responding  to  this  dramatic  oppor- 
tunity for  trade''  They're  proposing  a  giant 
leap  backward,  sponsoring  a  bill  that  could 
victimize  American  workers  in  Japanese- 
owned  auto  factories,  provoke  Europe  to  re- 
taliate against  U.S.  exports  and  undermine 
trade  talks. 

Dan  Rostenkowski.  the  usually  sensible 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  Richard  Gephardt,  the  House  majority 
leader,  as  they  anticipate  the  elections,  are 
eager  to  portray  their  party  as  standing  tall, 
ready  to  bully  trade  partners  into  submis- 
sion. That's  an  ignoble  purpose.  Protection- 
ism would  Jack  up  car  prices  and  shower 
Chrysler.  Ford  and  General  Motors  with 
windfall  profits.  It  won't  create  jobs  or  pros- 
perity. 

European  officials  last  week  approved  far- 
reaching  cuts  in  Government  subsidies  to 
farmers— a  sign  that  they're  finally  listening 
to  pleas  from  exporting  nations  to  stop 
dumping  subsidized  food  on  international 
markets  while  keeping  out  foreign  food  im- 
ports. Yet  instead  of  building  on  this  open- 
ing, the  Democratic  bill  would  constrict 
trade— limiting  imports  of  Japanese  cars 
and.  astonishingly,  production  of  cars  in 
Japanese-owned  factories  in  this  country. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Japanese  would  be  al- 
lowed to  export  more  cars  to  the  US.  only  if 
they  al.so  import  more  cars  from  American- 
owned— but  not  Japanese-owned— factories 
in  the  U.S.  That  would  set  one  group  of 
Americans  against  another.  In  effect,  the 
Japanese  would  be  asked  to  dismiss  Amer- 
ican workers  in  Tennessee  so  that  workers  in 
Detroit  could  keep  their  jobs.  And  the  bill 
would  raise  the  price  of  the  typical  car  by 
$1,200.  a  stiff,  regressive  burden  on  consum- 
ers. 

The  bill  would  also  target  for  retaliation 
countries  that  run  trade  surpluses  with  the 
U.S.  This  provision  is  wrong  and  insidious. 
Wrong  because  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  is 
caused  by  a  shortfall  in  savings,  not  foreign 
trade  barriers.  Insidious  because  the  provi- 
sion will  backfire.  The  U.S.  runs  huge  trade 
surpluses,  for  example,  with  Europe.  The  bill 
thus  begs  protectionists  there  to  retaliate. 

The  bill  is  so  odious  that  General  Motors, 
a  major  beneficiary,  refuses  to  go  along. 
Faithful  to  its  longstanding  commitment  to 
free  trade.  G.M.  hasn't  leaped  for  the  tem- 
porary gain  offered  by  this  unprincipled 
plunge.  Sadly,  though  Mr.  Rostenkowski  and 
friends  understand  protectionism  and  prin- 
ciple, they  are  embracing  the  first  as  they 
nout  the  second. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  27.  1992] 
MOKK  Pkotkction  kok  Auto.s 

In  their  latest  attempt  to  protect  the 
.American  automakers  from  Japanese  com- 
petition, the  House  Democrats  are  now  push- 
ing a  genuinely  dangerous  idea.  The  major- 
ity leader.  Richard  Gephardt,  is  the  prime 
mover  behind  a  bill  that  would  put  limits, 
tied  to  their  imports,  on  auto  production  in 
the  American  factories  owned  by  Japanese 
companies. 

It  is  conventional,  and  perhaps  accurate  as 
well,  to  say  that  this  trade  bill  is  merely 
campaign-year  posturing.  Even  if  Congress 
actually  passed  it.  President  Bush  would  cer- 
tainly veto  it.  But  it  sets  a  terrible  prece- 
dent by  treating  foreign-owned  factories  here 
in  the  United  States  differently  than  their 
American-owned  competitors.  As  for  the 
election  campaign,  it  reaffirms  the  identi- 
fication of  an  important  element  of  the 
Democratic  Party  with  protectionism,  which 
has  yet  to  win  the  pai'ty  an  election. 

In  1981.  President  Reagan  negotiated  "vol- 
untary"—that  IS.   involuntary — quotas  with 
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Japan  to  limit  its  shipments  of  cars  to  this 
country.  If  the  Japanese  are  going  to  sell 
cars  here,  the  American  companies  declared, 
they  should  build  them  here.  Half  a  dozen 
Japanese  companies  are  now  doing  exactly 
that.  Imports  from  Japan  have  been  falling 
recently,  while  production  from  Japanese 
companies'  American  plants  has  risen.  In  re- 
sponse Mr.  Gephardt  and  the  Democrats  sup- 
porting him  now  want  to  extend  the  limits 
to  both  imports  and  the  .\merican  factories. 

The  bill  directs  the  president  to  negotiate 
a  new  agreement  with  Japan,  under  which 
each  Japanese  company  would  have  a  ceil- 
ing—its 1992  imports  plus  its  1992  production 
in  the  United  States.  That  ceiling  would  re- 
main for  seven  years.  If  a  company's  imports 
rose,  it  would  have  to  cut  its  production 
here — laying  off  American  workers.  If  it 
wanted  to  increase  its  American  production. 
it  would  be  required  to  cut  its  imports. 

The  ceilings  could  rise  if  Japan  imports 
more  American-made  cars  in  the  years 
ahead— but  only  if  most  of  those  cars  are 
made  by  General  Motors.  Ford  and  Chrysler. 
Ford  and  Chrysler  are  both  vigorously  sup- 
porting this  bill.  GM.  to  its  credit,  is  not. 

Because  this  country  needs  foreign  invest- 
ment, legislation  that  treats  foreign  inves- 
tors differently  from  Americans  does  damage 
to  the  economy.  This  country  needs  even 
more  urgently  to  raise  its  exports,  and  le.:-is- 
lation  that  gives  other  countries  precedents 
for  protectionism  inflicts  severe  damage  on 
the  economy.  The  United  States  is  now 
counting  on  exports  to  drive  its  recovery 
from  the  recession.  Mr.  Gephardt  and  his  al- 
lies are  once  again  leading  their  party  and 
Congress  down  the  wronir  road. 


PINE  GROVE  HIGH  SCHOOL  CLASS 
OF  1932  CELEBR.-\TES  60TH  YEAR 
REUNION 


HON.  GLS  YATRON 

I.N'  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.N'T.^T:VES 
Thursday.  May  28.  1992 

Mr,  YATRON  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  esteemed  group  of  citizens, 
the  1932  graduating  class  of  Pine  Grove  High 
School,  of  Pine  Grove.  PA  on  their  50th  year 
reunion.  I  would  like  to  honor  the  members  of 
the  class  of  1932  and  wish  them  a  wonderful 
celebration  of  a  momentous  occasion  in  their 
lives.  The  Pine  Grove  High  School  Alumm  As- 
sociation gathered  at  the  high  school  on  May 
23.  1992.  and  a  second  reunion  is  planned  for 
the  1932  class  on  June  17.  1992.  to  be  held 
in  the  Palmyra  home  of  class  member,  Mr 
Wilfred  Longsderff, 

The  class  of  i932  is  a  close-knit  group  who 
meet  ever^  10  years  for  a  class  reunion  and 
annually  for  luncheon  meetings.  Many  of  the 
class  members  have  remained  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania,  and  they  continue  to  maintain 
the  true  and  dear  friendships  established  m 
their  youth.  Due  to  the  unfortunate  passing  of 
the  class  vice  president,  the  members  will  be 
electing  a  new  officer. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  offer  my  condolences  to 
those  class  members  that  have  passed  away, 
and  I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  to  )oin  me  in 
hononng  the  class  of  1932  in  their  60th  re- 
union year.  They  are  a  testanient  to  the  en- 
during bonds  of  friendship  and  community. 
and  I  wish  each  class  member  health  and 
hafjpiness  in  the  future. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DALE  FRANCIS 


HON.  JILL  L  LONG 

01-    IMllANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  28.  1992 

Ms  LONG  Mr  Speaker,  i  want  to  comment 
(or  the  RtcoHU  today  m  order  to  honor  an  ex- 
ceptional man.  Dale  f-rancis,  Mr  Francis'  con- 
tribution to  northeastern  Indiana  through  his 
writing  lingers  despite  his  death  this  year 

Mr  Francis,  from  Huntington.  IN,  served  as 
the  editor  ot  the  Troy  Daily  News  from  1962 
until  1964  He  served  as  editor  during  one  of 
the  most  traumatic  events  in  our  country's  his- 
tory, the  death  ot  John  F  Kennedy  Mr 
Francis'  paper  devoted  the  entire  front  page  to 
Kennedy  s  death — all  within  2'/.'  hours  before 
their  deadline  However.  Mr  Francis'  dedica- 
tion to  journalism  did  not  end  there  The  read- 
ers ot  the  Huntington  Herald  Press  and  Our 
Sunday  Visitor  also  had  the  pleasure  of  expe- 
riencing Mr  Francis'  lournalistic  ability  He 
continued  to  write  for  the  Troy  Daily  News 
until  his  death  earlier  this  year  at  the  age  of 
75 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  submitting  an  edi- 
torial written  about  Mr  Francis  for  the 
RECORD. 

(From  the  Troy  Dally  News;  Mar.  24.  1992) 

Dalk  Fkancis  True  Jolhnai.ist 

(By  Joel  Walker) 

We  stopped  slK'nlnK  editorials  a  lonp  time 
apo  because  what  appears  In  this  space  is  a 
con.sensus  of  our  editorial  board  rather  than 
what  might  seem  to  be  one  pei-son's  opinion 
when  they  contain  a  byline  or  .sl({noff 

But  today  I'm  making  an  exception.  Any- 
way, this  isn't  an  editorial.  It's  a  tribute  to 
a  former  TDN  editor,  my  personal  tribute  to 
Dale  Francis  who  died  early  this  mornint;. 

Some  of  us  believe  Journalists  are  born, 
not  made.  It's  in  your  genes,  it's  in  your 
blood.  You  know  what  I  mean.  Dale  Francis 
was  a  "Journalist."  And  alonu  with  tjelng 
"born  a  journalist  '  comes  certain  Instincts. 
Instincts  about  news  coveiage.  instincts 
about  how  a  story  should  be  written,  in- 
stincts about  how  a  story  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  readers 

What  I'm  about  to  say  will  explain  what 
I'm  talking  about. 

Dale  Francis  was  the  editor  here  durlntr 
one  of  the  world's  most  dramatic  and  tratrtt 
news  events  in  our  history,  the  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy. 

News  of  the  shooting  m  Dallas  came  across 
our  national  wire  about  noon,  maybe  a  little 
later  Much  of  the  work  on  page  one  had 
been  completed,  but  all  of  us  knew  this  news 
meant  a  remake  of  the  page  and  a  little  later 
presstime  than  our  usual  2  p.m.  start 

We  printed  by  letterpress  in  those  days,  a 
more  cumbersome,  hot  metal  method  than 
the  cleaner,  clearer  photo  offset  method  we 
use  today.  It  took  longer  to  prepare  the  sto- 
ries and  pages  for  the  press  than  It  does 
today.  We  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  wire, 
and.  as  it  turned  out.  Dale  Francis   instincts. 

I  was  a  young  sports  editor  at  the  time. 
just  two  years  out  of  college.  But  I'd  had  ex- 
perience designing  pages  and  after  we  d  fin- 
ish the  si?orts  pages.  Id  often  get  involved 
helping  Dale  and  others  on  the  desk  with  the 
news  pages.  That  was  the  situation  that  No- 
vember day  in  1962. 

News  of  the  president's  death  came  over 
the  wire  about  2  p.m.  From  the  time  of  the 
first  flash  of  the  shooting,  we'd  decided  to 
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wait  until  about  2  30  to  go  to  press  so  w.? 
would  have  the  latest  story. 

Given  our  normal  2  p.m.  deadline,  we'd 
have  a  pretty  complete  story  that  our  after- 
noon rivals  In  the  area  wouldn't  have  be- 
cause they  had  earlier  deadlines.  It  was  even 
possible  that  the  Dayton  Daily  News  ithen 
an  afternoon  paper i  wouldn't  have  anything 
because  of  a  pre-noon  deadline. 

Normal  procedure  would  be  to  redesign  the 
front  page,  moving  the  stories  at  the  top  of 
the  page  to  the  bottom,  eliminating  some  at 
the  bottom  and  putting  the  major  breaking 
story  (in  this  case  Kennedy's  death i  at  the 
top  of  the  page. 

There  was  a  chance  we  might  get  one  pic- 
ture from  our  wire  to  use  with  the  story,  but 
it  wasn't  likely  given  the  time.  So  we'd  have 
the  Kennedy  story  at  the  top  and  other  sto- 
nes of  the  day  below  it. 

As  we  stood  around  the  wire  machine  read- 
ing the  dispatches  coming  fi-om  Dallas,  1 
glanced  over  at  the  filing  cabinets  to  see 
Dale  on  his  hands  and  knees  rummaging 
around  in  a  bottom  drawer 

"I  found  It,  "  he  yelled.  Those  who  knew 
Dale  knew  his  filing  skills  didn't  match  his 
writing  and  editing  skills.  But  with  that 
photographic  memor.v  he  had,  he  remem- 
bered where  he  put  things  even  though  it 
logically  might  not  be  where  they  belonged. 

What  he  found  was  an  artists  illustration 
of  Kennedy's  life  that  he  had  "filed  "  months 
t>etore.  It  would  take  up  about  three-fourths 
of  a  news-paper  page  and  was  perfect  to  go 
with  the  story  of  the  ti-agic  shooting.  So.  not 
only  would  be  have  a  complete  story  of  the 
assassination,  we  d  have  a  perfect  illustra- 
tion, too. 

As  It  turned  out.  we  were  the  only  news- 
paper In  the  U.S.  with  Its  front  page  devoted 
entirely  to  the  a.ssasslnatlon  on  the  day  that 
It  happened  November  22,  1963. 

That's  what  journalism  Is  all  about.  That's 
what  editing  is  all  about.  And  that's  what 
Dale  Francis  was  all  about,  a  truly  dedi- 
cated, respected,  ir:  •  vr-  newspaperman. 


GOOD  THINGS  ARE  HAPPENING  IN 
AMERICAS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


HON,  LARRY  LaROCCO 

>  T      II  ■.■\I1'   ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursduy.  .V/ut/  23.  1992 

Mr  LaROCCO  Mr  Speaker,  contrary  to 
what  you  might  have  heard,  good  things  are 
happening  in  America's  public  schools  these 
days  And  if  you  want  to  see  what  educational 
excellence  looks  like,  you  should  l<x)k  to  Cas- 
cade High  School  in  CascacJe.  ID 

The  editors  of  Redbook  magazine,  in  con- 
jutKtion  with  their  America's  Best  Schools" 
proiecl,  have  recognized  Cascade  High 
School  as  Idaho's  best  in  1992. 

This  small  high  school  m  Idaho's  central 
fieaniand  is  quietly  demonstrating  that  out- 
standing achievement  and  excellence  can  be 
accomplished  In  Cascade,  community  com- 
mitment delivers  a  quality  experience,  and 
provides  students  the  opportunity  to  prepare 
tor  life  in  the  2 1st  century. 

To  quote  Redbook: 

At  this  small  but  overachleving  school  for 
97  students,  all  the  seniors  graduate,  a  third 
of  the  grads  get  .scholarships,  and  many  earn 
State  awards  in  math,  science,  and  choir. 

This  IS  quite  an  accomplishment 


May  28.  1992 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  students,  the  par- 
ents, the  faculty,  and  ttie  entire  community  of 
Cascade,  ID  They  have  demonstrated  what 
can  be  achieved  through  combined  efton  and 
commitment  Their  efforts  should  inspire  us 
and  we  should  examine  their  a'xompiish- 
ments.  and  their  methods 

I  urge  all  MemtDers  to  visit  the  outstanding 
schools  in  their  States,  and  see  for  them 
selves  the  good  things  that  are  happening  m 
the  public  schools  Our  children's  schools  can 
be  excellent,  and  examples  like  Cascade  High 
School  prove  that  it  can  be  done 


May  28.  1992 


SUPPORT  COMPETITION  AND  COST 
SAVINGS  IN   NAVY  SHIF'  RF.I'AIR.^ 


HON.  D.\N.A  ROHR.\B.ACHER 

I'h    I  Al.lKiKN,^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  .V/u.v  28.  1992 

Mr  ROHRABACHER  Mr  Speaker,  on  May 
21,  1992,  I  and  n  of  our  colleagues  sent  a 
letter  to  House  Rules  Commitlee  Chairman 
MOAKLFv  asking  that  the  committee  make  it  in 
order  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  defense 
authorization  bill  that  requires  the  Navy  to 
study  and  report  to  Congress  on  the  cost  sav- 
ings that  could  be  achieved  by  creating  a  sin- 
gle San  Pedro'Long  Beach-San  Diego  home- 
port  bidding  area  tor  short-term  ship  repairs 

This  amendment  would  be  offered  by  Con- 
gressman DvMAUY  and  would  be  a  substitute 
for  anticompetitive  language  added  to  the  bill 
dunng  markup  in  committee  on  a  narrow  25  to 
28  vote 

Mr  DyMALiY's  amendment  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  both  the  Navy,  who  will  save  scarce 
financial  resources  in  an  era  of  shrinking  de- 
fense budgets,  and  the  taxpayer 

I  urge  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  allow  this 
important  amendment  to  be  offered  to  the 
DOD  authorization  bill 

I  call  to  the  attention  ot  all  my  colleagues  a 
letter  that  I  received  from  Charles  J  Shoe- 
maker who  until  his  retirement  worked  for  the 
Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  for  34  years.  He 
says  that  many  times  dunng  his  career  Navy 
commanders  asked  the  naval  shipyard  lor  es- 
timates on  work  being  performed  in  private 
shipyards  "in  order  to  keep  the  private  con- 
tractors reasonably  honest.  Some  ot  their 
price  estimates  and  gouging  by  change  orders 
was  unconscionable  " 

Mr  DvMALLv's  amendment  will  lead  to  the 
formalization  of  what  has  been  the  informal 
practice  of  the  Navy  for  years  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment  if  the 
Rules  Committee  allows  tt  to  be  offered 

I  insert  Mr.  Shoemaker's  letter  at  this  point 
in  tfie  Record. 

SEAL  BKACH,  CA. 

.May  20.  1992. 

Congres.sman  RoHUAiiACHKir  In  the  Orange 
County  Register  I  read  that  Long  Beach 
Naval  Shipyard  would  not  be  allowed  to  bid 
against  the  San  Diego  industrial  activities 
for  naval  ship  repair  work. 

As  a  retired  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard 
employee  for  over  34  years  I  am  well  aware  of 
what  takes  place  when  the  competition  is 
confined  to  the  "private  sector". 

Many  times  I  was  involved  in  helping  the 
type  commanders  get  estimates   from   the 


navy  yard  in  order  to  keep  the  private  con- 
tractors "reasonably  honest".  Some  of  their 
price  estimates  and  gouging  by  "'Jhan^;e  or- 
ders" was  unconscionable. 

As  a  taxpayer.  I  am  for  open  lompetinon 
to  keep  everyone  ipublu:  and  private  .sector' 
"reasonable".  Confining  bidding  to  the  San 
Diego  activities  only  smacks  of  eliminating' 
competition 

Are  the  San  Diego  activities  afraid  to  com 
pete''  If  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  is  kept 
out  of  the  bidding,  will  ship  repair  costs  go 
down'' 

I  think  the  answer  Is  obvious. 
Thank  you, 

Chakles  J.  Shokmakkr. 


FLORIDA  DESIGNATES  .JUNE  1  «. 
1<^92  AS  .MANAGEMENT  WEEK  IN 
FLORIDA 


HON.  JIM  BACCHUS 

(IF  KI-OKllJA 

IN  THK  HOrSK  OF  KKPRESKNT.ATIVES 

Thur^duu.  .\/u.!/  2S.  1992 

Mr  BACCHUS  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  the  State  of  Florida's  procla- 
mation designating  June  1-6.  1992,  as  Man- 
agement Week  in  Florida  The  National  Man- 
agement Association  is  a  professional,  non- 
profit organization  with  more  than  68,000 
members  I  am  proud  of  the  public  service  and 
CIVIC  involvement  of  the  association  as  it  pro- 
motes and  recognizes  management  as  a  pro- 
fession through  education  and  fellowship  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  inserting  Florida's  proclamation 
in  the  CoNGRESSiOMAL  Record  as  recognition 
of  management  as  a  profession  and  hope  that 
all  concerned  citizens  observe  June  '!-6 
1992,  as  Management  Week  in  Florida. 

PlliH!  .AMATIO.V 

Whereas,  the  National  Management  Asso- 
ciation is  a  professional,  non  piofit  associa- 
tion dedicated  to  improve  the  quality  and 
promote  unity  in  management  by  education 
and  fellowship  of  more  than  72.000  members; 
and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  this  Association 
in  the  State  of  Florida  desire  to  perform  a 
public  service  by  officially  recognizing  man- 
agement as  a  profession;  and 

Whereas,  during  the  week  of  June  1,  1992, 
t.he.<e  members  will  join  management  in  our 
society  and  encourage  the  promotion  of  our 
American  Enterprise  System; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Lawton  Chiles,  by  virtue 
of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  do  hereby  proclaim 
June  1-6,  1992.  as  "Manarement  Week  "  in 
Florida  and  urge  all  concerned  residents,  in- 
dustries, businesses,  and  professional  bodies 
to  actively  and  appropriately  participate  in 
its  observance. 


KEMK.MBERING  SHANEV 
WATTERS 


ERIN 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  SEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPHESE.N'T.^TIVES 

Thursday.  .May  28.  1992 

Mr     RICHARDSON     Mr     Speaker,    it    has 

been  said  that  there  is  no  greater  pain  than 

the  hurt  felt  when  a  parent  loses  a  child    In 

Clayton,  NM,  Rocky  and  Kathleen  Walters  are 
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feeling  this  terrible  gnef.  Their  bright,  ener- 
getic, enthusiastic  and  beautiful  1 6-year-old 
daughter  has  died  after  a  year-and-a-half  long 
battle  fighting  non-Hodgkin's  lymphoma. 

Despite  being  only  16,  Shaney  accom- 
plished quite  a  lot  and  touched  a  considerable 
number  of  lives.  In  addition  to  tDeing  an  honor 
roll  student  at  Clayton  High  School,  she  ex- 
celled in  sports  and  other  extracurricular  activi- 
ties. Even  her  illness  did  not  slow  Shaney.  Re- 
markably, at  the  time  of  her  death,  she  was 
serving  as  president  of  her  sophomore  class 
and  was  manager  of  the  co-State  champion- 
ship girls  basketball  team. 

This  country,  the  State  of  New  Mexico  and 
the  town  of  Clayton  have  lost  a  brave  young 
woman  who  did  more  m  16  short  years  than 
many  people  accomplish  in  a  lifetime.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  extending  our 
condolences  to  Shaney's  parents,  brothers, 
grandparents  and  her  many  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances. The  following  appeared  in  the 
Union  County  Leader,  Shaney's  hometown 
newspaper: 

Sh.^nky  Erin  W.atters 

Funeral  services  for  Shaney  Erin  Watters. 
;6  of  Clayton  wei-e  at  2  o'clock  Friday  after- 
noon. May  15,  in  the  First  United  Methodist 
Chunh  with  the  pastor.  Rev.  Ran  Ley.  offi- 
i  latini.'.  Burial  was  m  the  North  Section  of 
;he  Clayton  Memorial  Cemetery. 

Born  in  Durango,  Colorado,  on  December 
:4,  1975,  she  died  early  Tue.sday  morning. 
May  12,  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  Medi- 
'  al  Center  at  Omaha  where  she  was  under- 
going treatment  foi'  non-Hodgkin's 
lymphoma,  which  she  had  battled  since  Octo- 
ber of  1990, 

Survivors  include  her  parents.  Rocky  and 
Kathleen  Watters  of  Clayton;  and  three 
ti:othei>.  Ja.son  Conrad  of  Eagle,  Colorado, 
and  by  Lance  Watters  and  Nolan  Watters, 
both  of  Clayton.  Also  surviving  are  her 
gi'and parents.  Jay  and  Pat  Byers  of  Dolores. 
Colorado,  and  Bill  and  Betty  Watters  of 
Clayton. 

A  resident  of  Clayton  since  the  age  of 
three,  she  was  a  sophomore  at  Clayton  High 
School  listed  on  the  "A  "  Honor  Roll,  She  ex- 
celled in  sports,  especially  track.  At  the 
time  of  her  death,  she  wa.-  serving  as  man- 
ager of  the  Clayton  'i'ellowjackettes  the  pe- 
rennial New  Mexico  state  championship  girls 
basketball  team  coached  by  her  uncle.  Miles 
Watters, 

During  her  freshman  year,  she  was  elected 
the  freshman  class  representative  to  the  Stu- 
dent Council.  She  also  served  as  drum  inajor- 
ette  for  the  CHS  Marching  Band. 

At  the  time  ol  her  death,  she  was  serving 
as  president  of  the  sophomoie  class.  She  was 
a  member  of  the  Student  Council  and  was  in- 
volved m  the  .school's  "i'outh-to-Youth  orga- 
nization. 

She  had  served  as  a  pioneer  in  innovative 
cancer  treatment  procedures,  becoming  in- 
volved in  a  new  treatment  program,  inaugu- 
rated by  Texas  Tech  University  in  coopera- 
tion with  local  hospitals  as  one  of  52  young 
cancer  patients  under  the  age  of  21.  Cooper- 
ating professionals  with  Union  County  Gen- 
eral Hospital  were  involved  in  the  project  al- 
lowing her  to  receive  some  of  her  treatments 
in  Clayton. 

In  addition  to  fighting  her  own  battle 
against  this  disease,  Shaney  became  in- 
volved in  the  lives  of  other  young  cancer  pa- 
tients. Last  year,  she  served  as  a  voluntee.- 
counselor  at  Camp  Alphie,  a  suinmer  camp- 
ing program  for  families  with  children  who 
have,  or  have  had  cancer. 
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When  it  became  evident  that  Shaney  would 
need  a  bone  m.arrow  transplant  for  the  next 
phase  of  her  therapy,  she  encouraged  people 
:n  the  Clayton  area  who  were  willing  to  be 
tested  for  a  possible  donor  match  to  place 
their  names  on  the  National  Bone  Marrow 
Registry  and  be  willing  to  give  the  gift 
which  could  save  the  life  of  some  other  vic- 
tim elsewhere.  Many  were  inspired  to  do  so 
by  her  simple  act  of  selflessness.  The  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  hosted  a  bingo  to  pay  for 
these  initial  tests. 

The  national  registry  lists  two  persons  who 
might  have  been  a  match  for  her:  however,  it 
was  Ix'lieved  her  own  m.arrow  remained  free 
of  the  disease  and  was  harvested  to  be  re- 
placed after  intensive  chemical  and  radi- 
ation therapy  at  the  Nebraska  facility. 

It  is  the  recomm.endation  of  the  family 
I  hat  memorial  contributions  be  made  to  the 
University  of  Nebraska  Foundation,  Chil- 
i.1:ens  Cancer  Research  Fund,  8712  West 
DoJt;e  Ril  .  suite  260.  Omaha.  NE  68114. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR. 
HERTZ 


ROGER  S. 


HON.  Gl'S  YATRON 

'IF  PKNNS's  :  \  .J,N:.Ji 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Thur.'^diiy.  .Map  28.  1992 

Mr  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Dr  Roger  S.  Hertz  of  Exeter 
Township  in  Berks  County,  PA  On  June  26, 
1992,  there  will  be  a  ceremony  held  in  Dr 
Hertz's  honor  to  recognize  his  retirement  after 
his  44-year  career  in  education. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  included  m  honoring  Dr 
Hertz.  Roger  and  I  were  high  school  and  col- 
lege classmates  at  Reading  High  School  and 
Kutztown  University,  We  played  football  to- 
gether at  both  Reading  High  and  Kutztown  i 
have  had  the  privilege  to  know  him  for  over 
40-years  as  a  teammate,  a  fellow  community 
activist,  and  friend 

Roger  has  spent  his  entire  life  m  education 
In  addition  to  his  bachelors  degree  from 
Kutztown,  he  also  earned  a  masters  degree 
and  a  doctorate  in  education  from  Temple  Uni- 
versity, He  has  spent  his  entire  44  years  work- 
ing in  the  Berks  County  schools  He  spent 
over  10  years  as  a  social  studies  teacher  m 
the  Exeter  Township  School  District,  He  spent 
the  next  10  years  in  administrative  positions  m 
Exeter  Township,  including  serving  as  an  as- 
sistant high  school  principal  and  then  as  an  el- 
ementary school  principal.  In  1966,  he  be- 
came the  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Berks  County  School  System  in  charge  o' 
business  management  and  community  rela- 
tions. From  1971  until  1981,  he  served  as  the 
assistant  executive  director  of  the  Berks  Coun- 
ty Intermediate  Unit,  In  I98i,  he  tiecame  the 
executive  director  of  the  BCIU,  and  has 
served  in  this  role  since  then.  The  BCIU  is  a 
support  agency  which  serves  as  the  link  be- 
tween the  State  and  Berks  County  schools 
The  intermediate  unit  operates  framing  pro- 
grams and  assists  the  local  school  districts  in 
his  role  as  director,  he  has  expanded  the  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  intermediate  unit  and  has 
improved  the  relationship  t>etween  the  busi- 
ness community  and  the  local  schools  Roger 
has  also  been  actively  involved  in  a  variety  of 
community  activities  including  professional. 
CIVIC  and  church  organizations. 
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Roger  HerU  has  been  admirable  m  his  con- 
tributions  to   the   field   ot   edication   m    Berks 
County     His    commitrrient    and    dedication    to 
education   has   had   a   profound   influence   on 
lives   of    Berks    County   children    for    over   44 
years    I  ask  all  ot  my  colleagues  to  |Oin  me  in 
honoring  this  outstarxling  educator  and  con 
gratulating  him  for  44  years  of  exemplary  serv 
ice    He   will   be   greatly   missed  by   his  col- 
leagues and  the  schools  of  Berks  County    I 
wish  him  the  greatest  success  and  good  for 
tune  in  his  retirement 


DISADVANTAGED  BUSINESS 

FA'TF.RPHISK   PROVISIONS 

HON.  ELEANOR  HOLMES  NORTON 

"t-    1  Hh  Ulr^ncri   llh   rul.l  MHU 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  RKPHKSENTATIVKS 

Thursdai/.  May  28.  1992 

Ms    NORTON    Mr    Speaker.  I  nse  today  in 
support  ot  H  R    4691.  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Safety    Capacity,    and    Internxadal    Transp>or 
tation  Act  ot  199?    In  particular.  I  |oin  my  col 
leagues'  support   of  the   language  m   section 
no  of  the  bill  which  requires  disadvantaged 
business  enterprise   |DBf]   participation  in  all 
airport  concessions  and  services,   specifically 
including     ground     transportation,      baggage 
carts,  automobile  rentals,  and  other  consumer 
services    Section   110  also  permits  airports  to 
meet  the  minimum  10-percent  goal  by  mclud 
inq  management  contracts,   and  by   including 
goods  and  sen^ices  purchased  from  DBEs  by 
maiority  firms  operating  at  the  airport 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  my  colleagues  and 
I    on    the    Public    Works    and    Transportation 
Committee  who  support  this  language  at  all 
times  have  attempted  to  be  practical  and  real 
istic  atx)ut  the  way  in  which  DBfs  are  to  par 
ticipate  in  airport  business  activities    For  ex 
ample,    we   did   not   insist   that   this   provision 
apply    to   airlines    and    fixed-based   operators 
which,    unlike    any    other    business,    provide 
aeronautical  activities  at  airports    Essentially. 
what    we    seek    is    to    include    minority    and 
women  owned    businesses    in    airport    com 
merce,    so    thai    these    traditionally    excluded 
groups  become  a  part  ot  the  economic  mam 
stream,  not  separate  from  it 

For  those  industries  and  businesses  who 
are  skeptical  about  DBF  participation  m  the 
Airport  Improvement  Program.  I  assure  them 
that  the  sky  is  not  tailing,  and  that  the  DBF 
provision  in  this  bill  will  not  require  them  to  do 
business  m  some  extraordinarily  ditlerent  or 
radical  way 

This  IS  why  I  loined  with  my  committee  col 
league.  Congressman  Grh;  Iaui.hiin  ot 
Texas,  and  others  to  fashion  amendment  Ian 
guage  which  explicitly  stales  that  the  DBE  as 
surance  provision  will  not  require  a  corporation 
to  provide  for  a  direct  ownership  arrangement 
in  order  to  meet  the  provision's  requirements 
I  also  worked  to  cratt  report  language  to  fur 
ther  clarify  this  point  The  cooperation  among 
members  of  the  committee  in  this  effort  pro- 
duced a  strong  measure  we  all  can  support 

I  must  note  with  dismay  that  representatives 
ot  the  major  car  rental  firms  have  vigorously 
argued,  despite  the  clarity  of  Mr  Laucmuns 
amendment,  that  the  DBF  provision  will  cause 
them  to  reorder  their  corporate  structure,  and 
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that  like  the  airlines,  they  too  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  coverage  of  section  110  of  the 
bill  I  find  this  disappointing  and  want  to  make 
clear  that  we  cannot  accept  a  different  set  of 
rules  for  one  business  or  industry  That  iS  the 
end  of  affirmative  action  itself  It  would  be  the 
tx,'qinninq  of  discrimination  among  businesses 
ttiemselves  Imagine  holding  some  business  at 
airports,  such  as  duty  tree  shoppers,  to  stand 
ard  affirmative  action  requirements,  while  car 
rental  firms  were  immune  based  on  a  self 
serving  claim  ol  uniqueness  All  businesses 
have  profoundly,  widely  ditterent  structures 
And  yel.  affirmative  action  in  this  country  has 
applied  to  that  great  diversity  of  business  for 
more  than  25  years  To  exempt  car  rental 
firms  from  DBE  participation  would  have  been 
an  unprecedented  and  discriminatory  conces 
sion  that  should  not  enter  into  this  legislation 
or  any  other  legislation  passing  through  this 
Congress 

Section    110   of    the    legislation    leaves   car 
rental  companies  able  to  enter  into  various  ar 
rangements   with   DBF    firms,   including   direct 
ownership  arrangements,  it  they  are  practical 
But  the  provision  certainly   does   not   require 
them  to  do  so.  and  never  have  they  been  re 
quired  to  do  so  under  previous  legislative  en 
actments   In  fact,  there  is  not  a  single  instance 
where  a  car  rental  company  has  been  com- 
pelled  to   enter    into   a   direct   ownership   ar 
rangement     Some    companies   on    their    own 
however,    have    incorporated   DBE    ownership 
arrangements    Provisions  tor  direct  DBE  par 
ticipation   in  the  car   rental  business   can   be 
found  at  airports  in  Birmingham.  Las  Vegas, 
and  Orlando,  among  others 

Finally.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  state  em- 
phatically that  nothing  in  section  1 10  of  this  bill 
would  prevent  an  airport  from  issuing  solicita 
tions  giving  preferences  to  non-DBF  firms 
which  have  direct  participation  arrangements 
with  DBE  firms  The  statutory  presumption  of 
section  110  of  this  bill,  as  well  as  paramount 
objective  ot  the  DBE  program,  is  to  encourage 
direct  DBE  participation  in  order  that  DBF's 
pedorm  commercially  useful  functions  Tlie 
plain  meaning  of  the  language  in  section  110 
IS  that  purchase  ol  DBE  goods  and  services  is 
an  option  only  if  direct  ownership  arrange 
merits  are  not  practicable  Accordingly,  all 
businesses  deriving  a  t:->enefit  from  operating 
at  airports,  including  car  rental  firms  bear  the 
statutory  burden  of  demonstrating  that  direct 
DBE  participation  is  not  practicable  Any  other 
construction  of  this  language  is  a  diversion 
arxl  flies  in  the  face  of  congressional  intent 

I  urge  your  support  of  this  measure,  and 
thank  Chairman  Robert  Rut,  Congressman 
jAMts  OBfHSTAR.  Congressman  Whham 
Clinger  and  Congressman  John  Paul  Ham- 
MERSCHMiDf  tor  their  work  on  this  important 
act 


LOOKING  HACK   AT  THE  EVIL 
EMPIRE 

HON.  DOIG  BERELTER 

OK  NKHKA.SK.f 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  KKf'KESE;NTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1992 

Mr    BEREUTER    Mr    Speaker,   the   Soviet 
Union  IS  now  relegated  to  the  dustbin  ot  his- 
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tory,  and  this  txxjy  would  do  well  to  reflect 
back  on  the  sordid  history  of  this  Marxist  em- 
pire Over  the  decades,  there  were  many 
Americans  who  insisted  on  looking  at  the  So- 
viet Union  in  a  positive  light  There  was  a  pre- 
disposition by  many  intellectuals  to  view  the 
Soviet  Union  as  an  innocent  victim  ot  cir- 
cumstances, incapable  ot  doing  evil  When  the 
state-sponsored  famine  in  the  Ukraine  oc- 
curred in  the  i930's,  these  individuals  simply 
denied  the  famine  had  ever  occurred  When 
evidence  came  to  light  ot  the  Soviet  gulags 
arxj  slave  latx)r  practices,  many  Western  jour- 
nalists and  intellectuals  simply  dismissed  this 
evidence  as  United  States  propaganda  And. 
when  Ronald  Reagan  stood  up  and  correctly 
labeled  the  Soviet  Union  an  "Evil  Empire." 
these  skeptics  chose  to  mock  the  President 
rather  than  face  up  to  the  truth  These  discus- 
sions had  the  taint  of  arrogant  and  con- 
descending anti-Americanism.  and  it  was  most 
unseemly  for  this  Member  to  witness 

But  now.  as  the  old  Soviet  archives  are  re- 
vealed. It  has  become  clear  that  President 
Reagan  was  indeed  correct  Documents  now 
reveal  that  Moscow  was  underwriting  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  United  States,  and 
bankrolling  various  subversive  organizations  It 
IS  similarly  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
promoting  terrorist  organizations  worldwide, 
and  assisting  the  most  radical  Palestinian  ele- 
ments to  gam  control  of  the  Palestinian  move- 
ment Far  from  being  a  paragon  of  virtue,  it  is 
now  clear  that  the  Soviet  Communist  Party 
was  a  corrupt  institution  that  manipulated  in- 
surgent forces  worldwide 

No  doubt  there  will  continue  to  be  individ- 
uals who  disbelieve  this  new  evidence  Truth 
is  hard  to  accept  tor  those  who  have  tieen 
ap<jlogizing  for  Soviet  misbehavior  tor  so 
many  years  But  the  new  documentation  that 
has  t)een  released  leaves  no  room  for  doubt — 
the  Soviet  Union  was  indeed  an  evil  empire. 
and  Ronald  Reagan  was  correct  in  pointing 
that  out 

Mr  Speaker,  recently  a  very  insightful  edi- 
torial was  published  by  the  Omaha  World  Her- 
ald It  does  not  reflect  the  conventional  wis- 
dom of  the  lit)eral  intellectual  establishment, 
but  It  does  reflect  the  truth  According  to  the 
World  Herald 

The  more  the  picture  tomes  into  foeus.  the 
inoie  it  tan  be  seen  that  Ronald  Reagan  was 
Mt'ht  when  he  destiil)ed  the  Soviet  Union  as 
an  Evil  Empire.  For  the  American  public, 
that  means  it  s  lontr  past  time  to  end  the 
cuilt  trip. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  insert  the  May  27.  1992.  edi- 
tonal  entitled  "The  Empire  Was  Evil.  Indeed. 
Now  the  Guilt  Trip  Should  End."  into  the  CON- 
uRESSiONAi  Record  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues 

IFrom  the  Omaha  World-Herald.  May  27, 

1992) 
THK  EMI'IKK  W.^.s  Evil,.  INDEKI),  NoW  THE 

Gril.T  TKii*  .SHoii.i)  End 
Not  too  many  years  airo.  a  person  could  get 
lauNThed  off  some  of  the  more  liberal  U.S.  col- 
le«e  campuses  for  sutr^restinK  that  the  Soviet 
Union  sponsored  Mideast  terrorism. 

The  campus  view  was  that  teirorist  at- 
tacks were  Amenta  s  fault,  an  inevitable  re- 
sult of  U  S  support  for  Israel  Palestinians. 
It  was  said,  were  the  victims  of  that  policy 
and  were  consequently  justified  in  blowinsr 
up  buildintfs.  taklnu  hostages  and  destroying 
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airplanes  carrying  hundreds  of  innocent  peo- 
ple. 

Attempts  to  look  critically  at  the  Soviet 
Union,  on  the  other  hand,  were  ridiculed  In 
the  politically  correct  thinking  of  the  times, 
the  Soviet  Union  wasn't  evil.  It  was  just  mis- 
understood by  world  leaders  who  had  little 
sense  of  socialist  destiny. 

Such  thinking,  simplistic  as  it  was.  was  re- 
pealed often  enough  by  libera!  commenta- 
tors and  authors  to  put  some  .■\mericans  on 
a  guilt  trip.  They  swallowed  the  line  that 
they  were  morally  culpable  for  much  of  what 
went  wrong  in  the  world.  They  felt  that 
there  was  something  wiong  with  being  called 
an  anti-iommunist.  They  were  careful  to 
avoid  talk  that  could  get  them  accused  of 
■Red-baiting"  or  ■Soviet-bashing," 

What  an  embarrassment  it  must  have  been 
for  the  proponents  of  trendy  anti-.^merican- 
ism  when  Soviet  communism  collap.sed  and 
the  new  Russian  leaders  opened  the  files. 

Retently  released  documents  have  shed 
more  light  on  Moscow's  attempts  to  desta- 
bilize demoi  ratic  governments  with 
disinformation,  threats  and  clandestine  ship- 
ments of  money  to  communist  operatives. 
For  the  first  time,  it  was  confirmed  that  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party  bankrolled  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States, 
which  many  intellectuals  of  the  time  de- 
fended as  a  gi'assroots  vehicle  for  a  legiti- 
mate American  point  of  view. 

Then,  a  few  days  ago.  documents  came  to 
light  proving  that  the  Communist  Party,  in- 
deed, was  a  financier  of  Mideast  terrorism. 
The  party  helped  to  arm  a  radical  Palestin- 
ian group  and  encouraged  the  group  to  carry 
out  terrorist  attacks  against  American  and 
Israeli  citizens.  The  terrorists  were  given 
foreign  weapons  that  couldn't  be  traced  to 
the  Soviets. 

The  documents  add  detail  to  the  picture  of 
.Soviet  communism  that  has  been  in  place  for 
decades,  although  some  people  had  trouble 
seeing  it.  The  more  the  picture  comes  into 
fot  U.S.  the  more  it  tan  be  seen  that  Ronald 
Reagan  was  right  when  he  described  the  So- 
viet Union  as  the  Evil  Empire. 

For  the  .American  public,  that  means  it's 
long  past  time  to  end  the  guilt  trip. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  ENHANCE  THE  ENFORCEMENT 
CAPABILITIES  OF  THE  INS 


HON.  DANA  ROHRABACHER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
I.N  THE  HOL'SE  OF  REPRESE.VT.ATI VES 

Thursdm/.  Muj/  28.  1992 

Mr  ROHRABACHER.  Mr  Speaker,  last 
week  I.  and  six  of  my  colleagues  introduced 
legislation  to  enhance  the  enforcement  capa- 
bilities ot  the  INS  That  bill,  H.R.  5255.  will 
allow  the  transfer  of  information  from  federally 
funded  social  services  agencies  to  the  INS. 

I  was  unaware  ot  the  ludicrous  prohibition 
on  the  transfer  of  information  Isetween  two 
agencies  ot  Government  until  it  was  brought  to 
my  attention  by  INS  field  agents  So,  you  can 
imagine  my  surpnse  when,  on  the  day  this  bill 
was  introduced.  INS  spokesman  Duke  Austin 
told  the  press  that:  First,  there  is  no  current 
prohibition  on  the  transfer  ot  information,  and; 
second,  passage  ot  this  bill  will  result  in  a 
much  heavier  workload  for  the  INS. 

Well,  today,  I  received  a  tax  from  the  FEMA 
information  office  in  Pasadena,  CA.  which 
seems   to   dispute    Mr     Austin's   first   denial. 
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FEMA  tells  applicants  that  'The  privacy  of  the 
application  process  is  protected  by  Federal 
law.  officials  point  out."  It  goes  on  to  specifi- 
cally say  that  information  is  not  shared  with 
the  INS. 

And  as  for  Mr.  Austin's  second  denial,  I  say 
to  him.  you  speak  for  some  of  the  hardest 
working  people  m  this  country,  do  not  imply 
that  they  are  lazy  or  shrink  from  their  duty  I 
know  many  fine  INS  agents  who  simply  want 
the  opportunity  to  do  their  jobs  efficiently  and 
effectively. 

FkderalStatk  Local 

COORlJlNATlNG  OFFICE. 

Pasadeiia.  CA.  May  27.  1992. 

Officials  Civvckrned  That  Some  Disa.stlh 
Victims  May  Not  Apply  for  Federal 
State  Aid 

Officials  at  the  disaster  field  office  in 
Pasadena  have  expressed  concern  that  small 
pockets  of  people  who  are  eligible  for  State 
and  Federal  disaster  aid  may  not  apply  for 
vai'ious  reasons,  including  a  reluctance  to 
deal  With  the  government. 

The  privacy  of  the  application  pi'Ocess  i^ 
protected  by  federal  law.  officials  point  out. 
Individuals  who  report  to  the  application 
centers  have  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  infor- 
mation provided  with  be  used  against  then; 
in  the  future.  Information  is  not  shared  with 
an.v  other  government  agency  including  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  iIRSi  and  the  Im 
migration  and  Naturalization  Service  iINSi, 

■■We  are  here  simply  to  help  people  whose 
livelihood  and  personal  welfare  have  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  recent  fires  and  civil 
unrest.  The  Federal  Emergency  Management 
.Agency  (FEMAi  has  no  charter  or  interest 
beyond  the  accomplishment  of  this  objec- 
tive." said  William  M.  Medigovlch,  Federal 
Coordinating  Officer. 

"We  are  striving  to  leach  people  who  are 
out  of  the  mainstream."  Medigovich  added. 
'Some  have  serious  needs  and  uninsured 
losses,  but  are  yet  hesitant  to  apply  for  aid. 

"We  want  to  stress  that  the  funds  received 
through  the  various  state  and  federal  grant 
programs  are  tax  dollars  which  do  not  re- 
quire repayment  by  the  recipients."  Low  in- 
terest loans  provided  by  the  Small  Business 
.Administration  iSBA)  do  have  a  payback  re- 
Quirement  similar  to  commercial  bank 
loans. 

Although  some  are  relucta.nt  to  deal  with 
government,  other  population  segments  may 
also  lose  out,  officials  acknowledge.  The.se 
include  people  who  are  unable  to  read,  write 
or  comprehend  well  enough  to  use  infoi-ma- 
lion  in  the  media  and  other  sources. 

Shut-ins  by  reason  of  age  and  health  are 
also  targets  of  FEMA's  special  outreach  con- 
cerns. 

.Available  to  disaster  victims  are  gi-ants  for 
temporary  housing  and  minor  repairs,  per- 
sonal property  loss,  medical  expenses,  trans- 
portation and  other  di.saster-related  needs. 
Low  Interest  loans  are  also  available  for 
more  substantial  amounts  to  those  who  qual- 
ify. Victims  who  are  unable  to  manage  a  low 
interest  loan  are  likely  to  qualify  for  grant 
progi'ams. 

Business  owners  and  home  owners  who  face 
financial  hardship  due  to  the  fires  and  civil 
uni^est  may  also  be  eligible  for  mortgage  and 
rental  assistance  m  the  form  of  grants  which 
require  no  pa.vback. 

Persons  who  may  be  reluctant  to  inquire 
about  assistance  available  to  them  are  ui-ped 
to  call  the  disaster  hotline,  1-800- 525-0321 
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ST.  THOMAS  L'NTVERSITY 

LAUNCHES     HUMAN     RIGHTS     IN- 
STITUTE 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OK  FLnHiPA 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESE.NTATIVES 

Thur.sday.  May  28.  ]992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
great  pleasure  to  recognize  St  Thomas  Uni- 
versity's Human  Rights  Institute  which  was  in- 
augurated on  March  18.  at  a  special  ceremony 
and  celebration  at  St  Thomas'  Convocation 
Hall. 

St.  Thomas  University's  latest  addition  to  its 
academic  community  is  designed  to  ensure 
the  greatest  participation  of  the  individual 
human  being  in  the  process  ot  shaping  human 
values  The  institute  was  proposed  2  years 
ago  by  St.  Thomas  University's  president  Dr 
Richard  E  Greene,  as  a  demonstration  ot  its 
"willingness  to  transform  its  values  and  beliefs 
into  action  and  service  to  the  world  commu- 
nity." 

The  institute  will  conduct  scholarly  research 
and  writing  in  the  area  of  human  rights  law, 
policy  and  ethics  It  will  also  develop  and  offer 
courses,  seminars,  workshops  at  various  lev- 
els of  the  educational  service  Another  vital 
function  It  will  serve  is  to  provide  sensitivity 
training  to  law  enforcement  personnel  ana 
other  Government  officials 

One  ot  Its  most  important  purposes  will  be 
to  sen/e  as  an  advocate  for  human  rights  by 
educating  the  public,  and  combating  hun-ian 
rights  abuses  on  a  local,  regional,  and  global 
scale  Miami  is  a  fitting  location  ot  this  insti- 
tute, since  It  has  long  served  as  a  refuge  tor 
many  people  who  came  here  seeking  individ- 
ual freedom  and  human  nghts 

The  institute's  inaugural  ceremony  included 
an  academic  procession  and  inaugural  wel- 
come by  Dr.  Greene,  who  will  also  serve  as 
the  institute's  chairman  A  member  and  imme- 
diate past  president  ot  the  Inter-Amencan 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  Patrick  L 
Robison,  ottered  the  support  of  his  organiza- 
tion in  the  keynote  address  The  legal  counsel 
to  the  US.  High  Commissioner  for  Human 
Rights,  Fernando  Chang-Muy  also  gave  his 
support  at  the  ceremony  The  archdiocese  ot 
Miami's  auxiliary  bishop,  the  Most  Reverend 
Agustin  Roman  gave  the  invocation,  and 
Msgr.  Bryan  O,  Walsh  gave  the  closing  re- 
marks and  benediction 

In  addition  to  Dr  Greene,  i  wish  to  thank 
the  members  ot  the  institute's  tx)ard  of  direc- 
tors: executive  director  Mana  R  Dommguez. 
Dr  Gabnelle  Berryer.  Dr.  Joseph  A  lannone. 
George  F  Knox.  Dade  State  attorney  Janet 
Reno;  Thomas  E  Scott;  Ambassador  Dr  An- 
dres Vargas  Gomez,  Msgr  Bryan  O.  Walsh; 
Prof  Siegfned  Wiessner;  and  board  ot  advi- 
sors chair  the  Most  Reverend  Agustin  Roman 
They  should  be  very  proud  of  their  important 
role  in  creating  this  significant  asset,  which  will 
greatly  aid  those  fighting  for  human  rights 
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THF.  WASTE  SITS 


HON.  LARRY  LaROCCO 

nt   iiiAH<  < 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursduu.  Map  28.  1992 

Mr  LaROCCO  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday,  the 
House  passed  compre^iensive  energy  legisla- 
tion, but  tailed  to  correct  tne  problem  of  nu- 
clear waste  ttiai  is  plaguing  my  State  ot  idatio 

idatio  continues  to  receive  tiigti  level,  low 
level,  and  Iransuranic  waste  from  across  ttie 
country  and  even  from  foreign  nations 

Although  Idaho  does  not  receive  the  bene 
tits  ot  commercial  nuclear  power— aithouqr> 
Idaho  was  not  selected  as  a  safe  site  tor  long 
term  nuclear  waste  disposal— and  although 
Idahoans  are  united  m  their  opposition  to  ac 
cepting  continued  shipments  of  waste— the 
waste  still  comes 

And  the  waste  sits  It  sits  in  containment 
buildings  that  are  too  unsafe  for  the  NRC  to  li- 
cense It  sits  above  one  of  the  largest  fresh 
water  aquifers  in  North  America  It  sits  up- 
stream of  the  Snake  and  Columbia  Rivers  and 
ultimately,  the  Pacific  Ocean 

Mr  Speaker,  when  Idahoans  fight  against 
nuclear  waste  they  are  not  fighting  to  save  a 
few  fjennies  per  kilowatthour  They  are  fighting 
lor  the  safety  ot  their  farms,  the  safety  of  their 
drinking  water,  and  ttie  safety  ot  their  chil 
drens  future 

Clearly,  this  issue  is  too  important  to  walk 
away  from  Although  the  energy  bill  passed  by 
the  House  yesterday  does  not  address  the 
problem  ot  interim  storage  of  nuclear  waste  as 
desired  by  the  Interior  Committee.  I  will  be 
back  Shortly.  I  will  introduce  legislation  that 
will  move  to  put  an  end  to  this  crisis  and  pro- 
tect the  future  of  Itie  people  of  my  State 
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like  to  recognize  the  foresight  and  leadership 
of  the  center's  director  Dr  Allan  i  Abramson. 
the  chairman  of  the  Department  ot  Otolaryn- 
gology and  Communicative  Disorders,  as  well 
as  the  president  ot  the  Hearing  and  Speech 
Society.  Mr  Jonathan  Leigh  I  am  confident 
that  the  newly  expanded  facility  will  continue 
the  Hearing  and  Speech  Center's  national  pre- 
eminence in  speech  and  language  evaluation 
and  treatment  for  many  years  to  come. 


HEARING  AM)  SPEECH  CENTER 
OPENS  AT  THE  LONG  ISLAND 
.IKWISH   MEDICAL  CENTER 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEIER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  KEPHESENT.Vi'IVES 
ThuT-<dan.  Mail  28.  1992 

Mr  SCHEUER  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  the  opening  ot  ttie  new  Hearing  and 
Speech  Center  at  the  Long  Island  Jewish 
Medical  Center  m  IMew  Hyde  Park.  NY  On 
June  2.  1992  the  new  expanded  center  will 
open  and  provide  Long  Islands  oldest  and 
largest  comprehensive  hearing  and  speech  fa- 
cility with  the  most  modern  technical  equip- 
ment for  fitting,  repair,  and  ad|ustment  ot  hear- 
ing amplification  devices  The  Hearing  and 
Speech  Center  at  LIJ  serves  patients  from 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties.  New  York  City. 
and  parts  of  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut 

The  centers  rehabilitation  specialists  arxj  fa- 
cilities are  instrumental  m  helping  patients  of 
all  ages  realize  their  maximum  hearing  and 
speech  potential  Treatment  is  provided  for  the 
full  range  of  disorders  for  pediatric,  adult,  and 
geriatric  individuals 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  LIJ  on  the  operv 
ing  ot  the  new  center  and  recognize  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  Heanng  Speech  Society,  its 
friends,  and  supporters    In  particular  I  would 


TRINITY  -siHcxtL    LACROSSE 
CHAMPIONSHIP 

HON.  ILLANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

ot    KLOKlllA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursdau.  Man  28.  1992 
Ms  ROS-LEHTINFN  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  Palmer- Trinity  School 
and  Its  outstanding  lacrosse  team  which  this 
year  won  the  Florida  Lacrosse  League  Cham- 
pionship This  team,  coming  from  a  0  to  12 
Stan  in  1989.  was  able  to  pull  together  the 
teamwork  and  drive  to  take  the  league  cham- 
pionship |ust  4  years  later 

This  result  IS  a  tribute  to  the  leadership  of 
the  teams  coach.  Gary  Robmson,  who  was 
able  to  mold  a  cohesive  team  of  young  men 
from  three  competing  high  schools  Palmer- 
Trinity,  Coral  Gables,  and  Ransom  Ever- 
glades The  championship  also  honors  the 
teamwork  and  dedication  of  Tnmty  players  like 
Bill  f-reyer  and  Robert  Brawner.  their  team- 
mates from  Coral  Gables  and  Ransom  Ever- 
glades, and  the  outstanding  athletic  ability  of 
Jim  Oltz  Mr  Oitz  is  expected  to  be  one  of  two 
all  American  lacrosse  players  to  be  named 
from  Florida  high  school  teams  this  summer 
My  colleague  from  Maryland.  Congressman 
GiiCHHisi  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  Jim 
Oltz  IS  planning  to  attend  Salisbury  State  in 
Maryland,  where  he  will  continue  to  play  la- 
crosse 

The  Miami  Herald  pubhsfied  an  article  de- 
scribing the  exciting  finish  m  the  second  over- 
time of  the  Florida  Lacrosse  League  Charrv 
pionship.  and  i  would  like  to  include  it  m  the 
Record. 

Chami's  at  Last  Tiiimtv  LACko.stiK  TfcA.\i 

EsvisioNEi*  Big  Si'ccEss 

iBv  Toaj  Mailman  I 

The  year  was  1989  and  tlie  Trinity  School 
lacrosse  team  was  bad.  Bad  as  In  0-12.  .\  ram- 
bunctious group  of  ninth-h'iaders  didn  t 
know  any  hett«r.  Said  star  defenseman  Jim 
0\xz  ■Ever  since  I  was  in  ninth  grade  we 
weie  .saying  this  is  the  year   ' 

The  vibes  proved  accurate.  Last  Sunday, 
those  former  ninth-graders  closed  out  four 
years  of  high  school  lacrosse  with  a  Florida 
Lacro.sse  League  championship. 

•  I  ve  been  dreaming  of  this  moment  ever 
since  last  season.  "  said  senior  defenseman 
Bill  Freyer.  "I  just  sat  down  on  the  ground 
afterward  saying.  We  won  it.'  I  still  get 
goose  bumps  talking  about  it. 

The  victory  -109  against  Boca  Raton  St. 
Andrews  School— was  a  dramatic  one.  as  the 
ream,  now  under  the  banner  of  the  recentlv 
merged  Palmer-Trinity  School,  came  back 
from  deficius  of  fr-3,  tt^  and  9-8  and  won  it  on 
a  goal  in  the  second  overtime. 

•  People  there,  who  saw  it  In  person,  said  it 
w.as  the  most  exciting  thing  they  ve  seen  In 
their  lives,"  Freyer  said. 
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Those  were  the  same  words  spoken  by  sen- 
ior midfielder  Robert  Brawner,  who  called 
the  game  the  most  exciting  of  my  life  "  He 
joked  that  two  overtimes  were  no  problem, 
as  by  then  he  got  his  -fifth  wind.  ' 

A  stepbrother  of  Freyer,  Brawner  was  with 
the  team  since  its  0-12  beginnings  in  1989 

This  teams  like  a  family."  Brawner  said. 

Palmer-Trinity  s  team,  whith  also  has  two 
players  from  Cora!  Gables  High  and  a  pair 
from  Ransom  Everglades,  proved  to  be  the 
best  of  the  10  that  play  in  the  Florida  La- 
crosse League  The  10  come  from  all  over 
South  and  Central  Florida,  and  represent 
schools  varying  from  lA  to  4A  in  size  classi- 
fication. 

Oltz.  a  senior,  was  probably  Palmer-Trin- 
itys  l)est  player.  He  is  one  of  only  two  ath- 
letes from  Florida  expected  to  be  among  the 
approximately  120  All-American  high  school 
lacrosse  players  to  be  named  this  summer 
Oltz  .said  he  11  likely  attend  Salisbury  State, 
.in  NCAA  Division  Ul  school  in  Maryland, 
where  he  11  continue  playing  lacrosse. 

Oltz  said  there  was  definitely  a  feeling"" 
that  Palmer-Trinity  would  win  a  league  title 
before  the  season  started.  He  said  team- 
mates could  see  it  coming  as  early  as  Decem- 
ber, at  a  winter  lacrosse  camp  W'e  saw  it 
L  liLking  right  away,"   he  said. 

Said  Gary  Robinson.  Palmer-Trinity's 
coach  "We  expected  to  be  fighting  for  the 
state  title  Even  though  we  were  a  .500  team 
last  year,  we  had  played  the  sute  champ  and 
lunner-up  close.  And  we  returned  11  of  13 
starters." 

If  Robinson  and  his  players  had  one  more 
wish,  they  d  ask  for  the  sport's  popularity  to 
.-pread  In  Florida.  Well-esublished  in  the 
Northeast,  lacrosse  is  still  unrecognized  lo- 
cally 

Robinson  said  there  are  more  than  20 
teams  in  the  state  that  play,  but  only  10  that 
teel  prepared  to  play  in  the  Florida  Lacrosse 
League  In  Dade,  there  are  three  other 
teams,  besides  Palmer-Trinity,  that  play  in 
the  league.  They  are  Gulliver  Prep.  Ransom 
Kveiglades.  and  a  club  team  at  Palmetto 
High 

If  lacrosse  continues  to  grow,  as  it  slowly 
has.  most  of  the  Palmer-Trinity  kids  won't 
be  around  here  to  see  u.  "Its  going  to  be 
hard  to  say  goodbye  to  all  of  these  people." 
Freyer  said.  '  I'm  just  glad  we  were  able  to 
say  goodbye  like  this." 

Mr  Speaker.  I  commend  the  dedication  and 
endurance  of  the  Palmer- Trinity  Lacrosse 
Team,  and  congratulate  them  on  their  hard- 
earned  victory 


COPRESIDENT  OF  FLAAG  TESTI- 
FIES REFORE  SURCGMMITTEE 
ON  LM.MR-.HATION 

HON.  Ma  LEVINE 

f)F  CALIFORNIA 

I.N  THE  HOl^SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdau.  May  28.  1992 

Mr  LEVINE  of  California  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  challenges  facing  the  es- 
timated 3,500,000  civilian  Americans  living 
abroad  especially  their  children's  access  to 
their  basic  right  of  citizenship  Mr  Peter  C 
Alegi.  copresident  of  the  Federated  League  of 
Americans  Around  the  Globe  [FLAAG].  re 
cently  testified  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  Subcommittee  on  Immigration  on 
behalf  of  FLAAG's  tens  of  thousands  ot  mem- 
bers   Mr    Alegi   states   that  the   members  of 
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FLAAG  support  citizenship  legislation  under 
consideration  which  could  help  ensure  this 
most  basic  right  from  which  all  our  other  rights 
spring  This  legislation  could  offer  to  many 
children,  who  are  strongly  connected  to  the 
United  States  by  ties  of  both  blood  and  cul- 
ture, the  opportunity  to  enjoy  rights  which  in 
most  other  industrial  societies  would  be  theirs 
as  a  matter  of  course 

I  commend  these  citizenship  issues  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  These  issues  will  be- 
come even  more  important  as  our  citizens  be- 
come increasingly  involved  in  a  global  econ- 
omy I  commend  Mr  Alegi's  testimony  to  my 
colleagues. 

Te.stimo.vv  of  Peter  C.  Alegi 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appear  today  on  behalf  of 
FL.A.'^G.  the  Federated  League  of  Americans 
.Around  the  Globe,  the  largest  organization 
dedicated  solely  to  enhancing  the  interests 
of  overseas  Americans.  We  thank  you  for 
your  invitation,  which  demonstrates  the 
growing  concern  you  and  your  colleagues 
have  for  the  special  problems  of  the  esti- 
mated 3.500.000  civilian  United  States  citi- 
zens who  reside  abroad.  The  interests  we  rep)- 
resent  are  100°o  American,  without  need  for 
qualification  by  adjective  or  hyphenated  ex- 
pressions, and  we  especially  avoid  the  word 

expatriate." 

The  original  spon.sors  of  FL.^.^G  were 
Democrats  Abroad  (of  which  I  am  the  cur- 
rent chairman!  and  Republuans  Abroad.  We 
ho[)e  that  this  joint  effort  by  the  two  major 
parties  will  emphasize  to  Congress  and  to  all 
Americans  that  the  demands  of  overseas 
.Americans  are  not  for  political  preference, 
power,  personal  prestige,  or  special  interest, 
but  for  our  basic  rights,  especially  citizen- 
ship. During  our  short  lifetime,  FLAAG  has 
attracted  tens  of  thousands  of  members, 
principally  through  the  participation  of  over 
twenty  overseas  organizations  as  group 
members.  Our  pledge  to  our  membership  i.s 
to  seek  a  full  and  informed  heanng  in  Wash- 
ington on  each  issue  and  to  pursue  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  reforms  that  can 
better  their  lives.  We  thank  the  subcommit- 
tee and  its  staff  for  their  response  to  these 
efforts  and  would  like  to  express  our  general 
support  for  the  amendments  under  consider- 
ation. 

There  is  an  historical  background  which 
we  should  consider  before  dealing  with  the 
specific  legislative  proposals.  First,  until  rel- 
atively recent  times,  two  .separate  principles 
of  international  law  provided  the  only  rules 
the  world  knew  governing  citizenship.  The 
more  common  of  which  followed  bloodline 
while  the  other  was  based  upon  the  geog- 
raphy of  birth.  Not  until  after  World  War  I 
did  Congress  address  in  detail  the  setting  of 
standards  for  determining  who  would  be  con- 
sidered citizen.-^  of  the  United  States  in  other 
than  a  naturalization  context. 

While  I  am  unaware  of  any  statistics  going 
back  to  the  twenties,  one  may  state  that  rel- 
atively few  Ameraans  were  scattered  around 
the  globe  before  Colonel  Lindljergh  made  his 
flight.  While  the  original  .\dams  family 
tomes  to  mind  along  with  Ernest  Heming- 
way and  his  friend  Gertrude  Stem  from  the 
field  of  literature.  American  businessmen 
were  few  and  far  between,  and  the  flow  of 
professionals  and  their  families  drawn  over- 
seas by  those  businesses  had  not  yet  begun 
to  build  to  a  flood.  The  issues  which  Con- 
gress faced  were  those  of  immigration  and 
naturalization  rather  than  the  rights  of 
Americans  living  abroad.  Now.  however,  the 
estimated  3.5  million  civilians  overseas 
amount  to  1.4%  of  the  population  counted  by 
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the  1990  census  la  census  which  did  not  at- 
ten^.pt  to  count  usi.  I  suspect  that  this  is  at 
least  ten  times  the  percentage  of  .Americans 
living  abroad  than  at  the  time  citizenship 
legislation  first  became  a  concern. 

The  causes  of  this  growth  are  many  the 
explosion  of  international  busine.ss;  the  de- 
velopment of  international  institutions — be- 
ginning with  the  United  Nations  and  its 
agencies — recruiting  U.S.  citizens;  the  emer- 
gence of  educational  exchange  programs: 
military  marriages  iiTL-nediately  following 
the  Second  World  War;  and  retirements  to 
what  used  to  be  considered  less  expensive 
overseas  environments. 

Looking  at  the  question  from  a  different 
perspective,  with  the  relative  ease  of  modern 
travel,  both  tourism  and  business  have  pro- 
duced what  IS  .sometimes  termed  an  inter- 
dependent world.  Communications  are  in- 
stantaneous. We  awake  in  Rome  to  view  the 
morning  news  on  CNN  or  to  watch  Dan 
Rather"s  CBS  news  taped  a  few  hours  earlier 
by  our  local  station.  The  International  Her- 
ald Tribune,  long  the  only  publication  avail- 
able to  -Americans  overseas,  is  now  published 
via  satellite  in  many  cities  throughout  the 
world  besides  Paris,  including  Rome,  and 
even  new  "^'ork.  where  us  parent  newspaper 
has  long  since  disappeared.  Alongside  the 
International  Herald  Tribune,  we  read  USA 
Today,  which  is  completing  ten  years  of 
serving  the  American  community  overseas. 
Specialized  magazines  and  local  newspapers 
for  overseas  Americans  have  sprung  up 
throughout  the  world.  In  addition.  MCI  and 
ATT"  compete  vigorously  for  the  vast  quan- 
tity of  telephone  traffic  bac  k  to  the  United 
States. 

The  upshot  of  this  communications  explo- 
sion is  that  those  of  us  who  live  overseas 
have  growing  opportunities  to  inform  our- 
selves on  life  in  the  United  States,  often  on 
a  re.al  time  basis.  This  enables  us  to  follow 
cultural,  economic,  social  and  political  de- 
velopments and  to  be  in  a  position  to  cast  an 
informed  ballot.  As  you  know,  a  series  of 
overeeas  voting  acts  have  simplified  require- 
ments for  our  voting  in  U.S.  federal  elec- 
tions, and  proposed  amendments,  which 
FLAAG  is  Vigorously  pressing,  will  improve 
our  exercise  of  these  rights. 

The  sum  of  these  changes  is  that  an  Amer- 
ican community  has  been  created  outside  the 
boundaries  of  our  nation  which  is  both  able 
to  and  interested  in  enjoying  the  rights  and 
bearing  the  obligations  of  United  States  citi- 
zenship. We  are  greater  in  number  than  the 
population  of  nearly  half  of  the  states  of  the 
Unionl  It  is  against  this  background  that  we 
ask  this  committee  to  consider  the  amend- 
ments before  you.  which  offer  so  many  of  our 
people  who  are  strongly  connected  to  the 
United  States  by  ties  ot  both  blood  and  cul- 
ture the  opportunity  to  enjo.v  rights  which  in 
most  other  modern  industrial  societies 
would  be  theirs  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Recent  actions  by  member  states  of  the 
European  Economic  Community— a  common 
market  composed  of  twelve  nations  which 
share  much  in  terms  of  history  and  heritage 
with  the  United  States— are  especially  help- 
ful in  examining  this  question.  Many  of  us 
trace  our  origins  to  those  countries,  includ- 
ing numerous  people  who  are  in  this  room 
today.  The  great  changes  which  are  taking 
place  in  the  EEC  with  respect  to  recognition 
of  citizenship  may  be  instructive.  For  in- 
stance, two  countries  with  which  a  large 
number  of  us  are  familiar.  Ireland  and  Italy, 
have  recently  made  substantial  amendments 
to  their  citizenship  laws,  which  now  operate 
basically  on  a  grandfathering  principle,  that 
is,  any  person  who  had  at  least  one  citizen 
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grandparent  is  entitled  to  citizenship  We 
here  find  ourselves  tied  to  residence  require- 
ments, and  not  at  the  level  of  the  grand 
parent  but  at  the  level  of  the  parent.  In  our 
view,  this  wrongfully  denies  citizenship  to 
dedicated,  patriotic  individuals  and  ignores 
the  realities  of  American  life  today,  which 
contains  a  substantia!  overseas  component. 
The  student  going  abroad  to  study  and  the 
professor  going  abroad  to  teach  often  stay  on 
and  marry  and  produce  offspring  who  con- 
sider themselves  .Americans  and  are  consid- 
ered American  by  the  society  in  which  they 
find  themiselves.  They  are  frequently  our 
best  ambassadors,  and  their  desire  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  citizens  means  more  to  them  than 
to  many  born  within  the  boundaries  of  the  50 
states. 
Turning  to  the  specific  provisions: 
First,  we  welcome  the  recognition  of  the 
eligibility  of  U.S.  citizens  born  abroad  for 
the  Office  of  the  President,  which  should  re- 
sult from  the  adoption  of  Section  202(a)il). 
The  issue  which  wa.-  discussed  several  dec- 
ades ago  when  Governor  Romney  sought  our 
highest  office  impacts  many  overseas  Ameri- 
cans, sometimes  in  curious  ways.  At  the  risk 
of  over-personalizlng.  let  me  note  that  I  have 
three  sons.  Their  mother  is  not  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen. Two  of  my  sons  were  born  in  the  US 
but  moved  with  me  to  Italy  before  they  were 
2  years  old  when  my  professional  activity  led 
me  to  transfer  there  ■temporarily"  in  July 
of  1965.  Their  brother  was  born  m  Rome,  edu- 
cated  there  through  high  school,  and  grad- 
uated two  days  ago  from  a  U.S  college.  He  is 
very  involved  politically  and  socially  in  U.S. 
life  and  will  soon  be  joining  an  American 
group  which  provides  teachers  to  the  Third 
World,  m  this  ca.se.  a  Township  in  South  .Af- 
rica. The  gap  in  present  law  creates  the  pos- 
sibility that  his  career  will  be  more  limited 
than  that  of  his  brothers.  Congress  should 
exercise  Us  constitutionally  g-ranted  discre- 
tion to  determine  eligibility  for  the  highest 
office  in  the  land  by  defining  'natural  born" 
citizen  so  as  to  eliminate  this  pointless  jx)- 
tential  discrimination. 

We  support  amendment  of  section  301(gi  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  That 
paragraph  presently  covers  the  citizenship  of 
a  person  with  one  citizen  parent  and  one 
alien  parent  who  is  born  outside  the  U.S.  and 
Its  possessions.  Presently,  the  statutory  rule 
would  require  the  citizen  parent  to  have  been 
'■physically  present  in  the  United  States"  or 
its  outlying  pos.^essions  for  a  period  or  peri- 
ods totalling  not  less  than  five  years,  at 
least  two  of  which  after  attaining  the  age  of 
fourteen  years.  It  is  proposed  to  replace 
those  burdensome  requirements  by  instead 
requiring  that  the  citizen  parent  shall  have 
been  physically  present  one  year  m  the  ag- 
gregate". The  amendment  is  m  keeping  with 
the  changed  facts  of  .American  life  overseas 
described  earlier.  There  are  literally  thou- 
sands of  persons  residing  abroad  who.  in 
order  not  to  avoid  interruption  of  their  edu- 
cational career  or  becau.'^e  of  financial  cir- 
cumstances, have  been  unable  to  come  to  the 
United  States  for  the  time  period  currently 
required.  These  individuals  are  functional 
and  valuable  .Americans,  and  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  are  amply  prot«ct«d  by 
the  suggested  amend.ment.  Existing  law  pre- 
sumably reflects  congressional  policy  in- 
tending to  assure  that  essential  connections 
with  our  homeland  exist  so  as  to  promote  a 
meaningful  exercise  of  the  right  to  vote.  Ex- 
tensive US.  educational  systems  overseas 
1  which  are  in  need  of  greater  support)  make 
a  substantial  contribution  towards  the  real- 
ization of  these  clvu  goals,  together  with 
improved  communications. 
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We  view  the  one  year  afrsregate  require- 
ment as  sufficient  uniler  todays  t  ir- 
cunistames  We  believe  it  should  be  passed 
and  adequately  tested  over  the  next  few 
years.  It  may  well  be  that  at  some  future 
time  we  will  return  to  recommend  its  appli- 
cation at  the  level  of  grandparent  rather 
than  the  parent  level  It  is  difficult,  we  real- 
ize, to  formulate  any  standard  for  avoiding 
perpetual,  unlimited  transmi.ssion  of  citizen- 
ship whK  h  will  not  create  some  unfairness. 
We  are  Lonfident  that  as  experience  develops 
with  these  less  stringent  rules,  the  Congress 
will  have  an  adequate  response. 

We  would,  however,  urpe  reconsideration  of 
the  effective  date  provided  for  by  para^'raphs 
(3>  throuNTh  i5»  of  subsection  laj  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  As  now  drafted,  it  would 
prevent  our  children  of  more  than  18  years  of 
age  from  enjoying  the  benefits  of  these  pro- 
visions. It  is  difficult  to  discern  an  appro- 
priate rationale  for  discriminating  among 
our  children  There  will  be  many  families 
with  children  born  one  year  apart  whose  citi- 
zenship status  and  ability  to  transmit  citi- 
zenship will  be  different.  This  distinction 
serves  no  purpose  but  to  highlight  the  unfair 
treatment  presently  existing.  Indeed,  it 
would  create  an  invidious  discrimination 
which  would  in  many  other  aieas  of  law  not 
withstand  constitutional  scrutiny,  although 
that  certainly  is  not  my  principal  reason  for 
urging  reconsideration.  Our  fundamental 
concern  is  promotion  of  citizenship  rights. 
Nevertheless  if  a  need  is  felt  to  limit  the  ap- 
plicability of  these  amendments,  we  suggest 
that  it  would  be  much  more  appropriate  to 
Introduce  a  transitional  provision  giving  af- 
fected individuals  who  have  already  reached 
the  age  of  18  a  period  of.  say.  one  year  in 
which  to  opt  for  citizenship.  Wholesale  dis- 
qualification is  simply  not  Justified,  espe- 
cially in  the  context  of  a  bill  intended  to 
right  existing  wrongs. 

We  would  also  ask  that  the  amendments  be 
expanded  to  include  a  plan  for  naturalization 
of  children  adopted  abroad  A  dozen  memljers 
of  this  House  were  with  us  in  Paris  two  years 
ago  when  Ben  Davis,  a  U  S.  lawyer  working 
with  an  international  institution  in  Pans, 
described  the  difficulties  facing  him  and  his 
American-born  wife  in  obtaining  US.  citi- 
zenship for  their  adopted  children.  As  Ben 
Davis  wept,  several  congressmen  wept  too. 

The  law  as  it  reads  today  would  require 
Ben  Davis  to  abandon  his  work  in  the  field  of 
international  arbitration  and  to  take  up  re.s- 
idence  in  the  United  States  to  provide  his 
children  with  American  citizenship.  No  valid 
United  .States  government  interest  is  in- 
volved. Rather,  a  traditional  reluctance  even 
to  appear  to  grant  '  easy  '  citizenship  seems 
to  linger  on.  Once  more,  we  invite  you  to 
consider  the  changed  world  in  which  these  is- 
sues now  are  raised.  Is  It  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  Stales  overseas  business  and 
broader  concerns  that  dedicated  young  citi- 
zens like  Ben  Davis  and  his  wife  work  abroad 
for  international  organizations,  or  should 
they  be  forced  to  abandon  their  overseas 
work  in  order  to  protect  their  rights?  We 
strongly  urge  that  simplified,  expedited  pro- 
cedures for  the  naturalization  of  the  minor 
children  of  U.S.  citizens  residing  abroad  be 
adopted 

FLAAG  also  recommended  that  the  bill  be- 
fore us  be  expanded  to  Include  a  provision 
which  would  enable  individuals  who  lost 
their  right  to  citizenship  under  the  now  re- 
pealed provisions  of  Section  30l(bl  to  be  rein- 
stated in  their  citizenship  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Section  324 n  i  The 
number  of  persons  eligible  under  a  reupener 
provision  is  uncertain.  But  again  we  oppo.se 
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the  concept  that  citizenship  should  be  an  en- 
titlement the  right  to  which  depends  upon  a 
few  da.ys  or  weeks,  more  or  less,  especially 
when  the  legislation  has  subsequently 
changed  in  a  manner  favorable  to  retaining 
citizenship.  In  today's  world,  such  punish- 
ment is  self-defeating  Again.  FLAAG  pro- 
poses a  •reopener"  which  would  provide  a  pe- 
riod of  time  in  which  eligible  individuals 
may  opt  to  regain  their  citizenship. 

In  conclusion,  the  membership  of  FLAAG 
salutes  this  committee,  and  in  particular 
Congressman  Mazzoli  and  Congressman  Ber 
man  for  their  sensitivity  In  recognizing  the 
need  to  avoid  the  pointless  denial  of  citizen- 
ship to  tens  of  thousands  of  your  fellow 
Americans.  We  pledge  to  use  our  citizenship 
not  as  a  mere  personal  asset,  but  as  a  means 
of  contributing,  each  in  our  own  way.  to  the 
ongoing  well-being  of  the  United  States  ol 
America. 


May  28,  1992 


May  28,  1992 


FIFTEEN  DISTKIC-T  OF  COLLMHIA 
STUDENTS  CO.MI'ETE  AS  FINAL- 
ISTS F(»k  ACADEMIC  AWARDS 


HON.  ELEANOR  HOLMES  NORTON 

"f     I  HK  DlSTKIf-r  <11-    fill,!.  M1<I,^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThuTsdau.  Mai/  JS.  1992 

Ms   NORTON   Mr   Speaker.  I  want  to  salute 
thie  accomplishments  ot  15  gifted  young  Dis 
trict  ot   Columbia   women   and   men   who  are 
taking    their    place    alongside    students    from 
every  part  ol  this  country  as  finalists  tor  the 
most  prestigious  awards  granted  to  graduating 
high  school  seniors— the  National  Merit  Schol 
ars.  the  National  Achievement  Scholars  Pro- 
gram for  Outstanding  Negro  Students,  and  the 
National  Hispanic  Scholar  Awards  Program   In 
1989.  there  were  no  linahsts  from  the  public 
schools  of  the  District  m  any  national  scholar 
ship  program,  but  in  only  2  years,  through  a 
concerted  effort  organized  and  directed  by  Dr 
Eugene   Williams   tfirough   the    Test   Improve 
ment  Program,   our  numbers  are  competitive 
with  many  other  cities    These  wmnng  students 
surely  indicate  that  academic  excellence  and 
scholastic  achievement  is  alive  and  well  in  our 
public  school  system,  and.  indeed  that  there  is 
much  more  there 

The  tribute  txjlongs.  first  and  foremost  to  the 
winners,  but  their  families,  their  teachers,  advi 
sors  and  rnentors  must  also  be  considered  co- 
winners  These  awards  are  a  tribute  to  the 
goals  and  e«pectations  these  young  people 
have  set  tor  themselves,  and  that  their  (ami 
lies,  teachers  and  others  have  set  for  them 

I  am  proud  to  present  them  and  their  out- 
standing achievements  to  you  for  the  Rfcord 

Rebecca  Altes,  National  Merit  Along  with 
her  academic  achievements,  including  mem- 
bership on  her  schools  "It's  Academe"  team, 
Rebecca  is  devoted  to  the  technical  aspects  of 
theater  and  is  active  in  the  community  theater 
group  at  Wilson  High  School  She  has  studied 
art  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  and  has  volun 
teered  at  the  Corcoran  as  an  assistant  teacher 
ot  an  art  class  She  plans  on  majoring  in  Eng 
lish  or  history,  and  continuing  her  involvement 
in  the  theater 

Jeanette  Brown,  National  Merit  Looking  to  a 
future  in  the  Peace  Corps,  Jeanette's  activities 
range  from  competitive  swimming  lor  Wilson 
High  School  to  running  a  summer  playgroup 


for  2  year-olds  She  also  works  for  a  small 
publishing  company,  plays  the  piano,  sews, 
and  found  time  last  summer  to  live  with  a  fam- 
ily in  Chile  According  to  Jeanette.  she  hopes 
to  (ind  a  career  that  "lets  me  feel  good  about 
myselt  by  letting  me  aid  others  " 

Tamara  L  Carnngton.  National  Merit  Ta- 
mara.  a  student  at  Wilson,  is  a  cellist  who 
plays  with  a  string  quintet,  a  studnet  of  foreign 
cultures  who  has  represented  her  school  m  a 
citywide  program  that  sent  cultural  envoys  to 
Senegal,  a  tutor  ol  physically  disabled  stu- 
dents, and  a  vegetarian  cook  She  is  most  of 
all,  an  award-wmmng  scholar  and  school  lead- 
er who  plans  on  studying  the  biological 
science  with  a  goal  of  doing  something  for  the 
"national  or  world  community,  especially  (or 
African-American  people" 

Brian  Edmonson,  National  Achievement  A 
mathematician  and  student  at  Wilson  High 
School  who  has  been  placed  m  accelerated 
classes  since  eighth  grade,  Brian  is  also  on 
both  the  baseball  and  swimming  teams  A 
competitive  person,  he  loves  swimming,  he 
says,  tjecause  when  he  wins  he  knows  txith 
that  he  has  done  his  best  and  that  "i  have 
done  better  than  the  rest  "  He  plans  to  tie  a 
mathematics  teacher  at  a  larger  university,  or 
perhaps  be  a  mathematician  who  works  from 
home 

Eric  Elsworth.  National  Merit  A  versatile 
student  at  Wilson,  Eric  says  his  aptitude  lie 
with  the  sciences,  but  he  is  also  a  student  of 
international  studies,  history  and  the  social 
science  An  outdoorsman  and  athlete,  he  is  on 
his  schools  swimming  and  rowing  teams,  and 
works  as  a  certified  soccer  referee  for  youth 
leagues  He  claims  he  "aims  high  m  school, 
and  elsewhere"  and  hopes  he  can  make  a  dif- 
ference in  the  world 

Lawana  Holland.  National  Achievement  A 
teaching  assistant  at  a  school  tor  the  mentally 
retarded,  a  model,  captain  of  Wilson  Highs  It's 
Academic  team,  and  an  award  winning  de- 
signed, Lawana  lists  her  interests  as  art,  his- 
tory, reading  and  writing  She  exemplifies  the 
well  rounded  leader  of  the  future,  whatever 
her  career  choice 

Andrea  Huttmger.  National  Hispanic  Schol- 
ar Having  promised  herself  that  she  would 
take  on  the  "incredible  challenge  of  saving  the 
world,""  through  a  career  m  environmental 
science  and,  involved  m  her  Hispanic  heritage. 
Andrea  wants  to  combine  these  interests  with 
her  concern  for  the  people  of  Central  and 
South  America  A  photographer  ano  student  at 
Wilson,  her  interest  is  m  discovering  the  lives 
o(  people  through  their  expressions 

Anthony  Jackson,  National  Achievement 
Anthony  has  been  preparing  (or  his  career  in 
mechanical  engineering  since  junior  high 
school,  and  has  continued  his  courses  in  a 
preengmeering  prograrTi  at  Wilson  High 
School  An  intern  at  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, he  IS  a  member  ot  the  school  band 
who  plays  the  tuba,  saxophone,  french  horn, 
guitar  and  piano 

Diedre  Lee,  National  Achievement  Diedre  is 
president  ot  Banneker  High  Schools  senior 
class,  and  vice  president  of  her  National 
Honor  Society  chapter  She  has  tjeen  an  ex- 
change student  in  the  Cote  d  Ivoire,  an  active 
member  of  the  Youth  NAACP.  and  winner  of 
numerous  leadership  awards  Diedre  is  also 
listed  in  "Whos  Who  in  American  High 
schools  " 


Kedeisha.  Matthews,  National  Merit: 
Kedeisha,  of  Banneker  High  School,  who 
plans  to  become  a  pediatrician,  claims  to  be  a 
person  who  wants  to  '"avoid  other  people's 
definitions  and  limitations"  of  her.  and  "form 
my  own  view  of  wtiaf  I  am  and  will  be"  For 
now.  that  means  active  involvement  as  a  peer 
counselor,  participation  in  the  national  April 
1992  Citizen  Bee  Program,  and  volunteering 
at  a  homeless  shelter  In  preparation  lor  her 
future,  she  is  also  doing  volunteer  work  at  a 
hospital,  and  lists,  as  one  of  her  hobbies,  ""like 
most  teenagers,  shopping." 

William  G'Hara,  National  Merit:  William  says 
he  loves  to  learn  and  reads  "anything  I  can 
get  my  hands  on,  from  astronomy  to  zoology" 
A  starter  on  the  Banneker  High  School  Chess 
Team,  he  is  a  neighborhood  playground 
basketballer  William,  who  plans  to  be  a  physi- 
cist, attended  the  National  Youth  Science 
Camp,  which,  he  says,  "opened  my  eyes  to 
the  scientific  world '" 

Sala  Patterson,  National  Achievement:  "Call 
me  a  dreamer,  call  me  an  idealist,  and  I'll  say 
Thank  you.  you  are  absolutely  correct."  writes 
Sala.  a  1 6-year-old  senior  who  volunteers  as 
a  prejudice  reduction  workshop  leader.  Sala  is 
a  science  tutor  for  younger  students  at  her 
former  elementary  school  because  "giving 
back  IS  just  as  important,  if  not  more  impor- 
tant, than  getting."  She  is  president  of  the  Wil- 
son H  S  National  Honor  Society  chapter,  and 
of  a  group  that  meets  hunger  and  homeless 
needs  She  plans  to  major  in  American  studies 
and  air  history 

Michael  Winter,  National  Achievement:  Mi- 
chael is  looking  to  a  career  as  an  international 
lawyer  and  is  prepanng  for  it  by  focusing  on 
international  and  multicultural  courses  at  Wil- 
son High  School.  A  runner  and  tennis  player, 
he  IS  also  a  member  of  his  school's  volleyball 
club  He  serves  as  a  student  representative  to 
the  PTA  and  leads  workshops  to  help  discour- 
age racism  and  prejudice. 

Andy  Wong.  National  Merit:  Andy  cites 
Washington's  multicultural  population  as  a 
great  advantage  of  living  in  Washington.  He  is 
baseball  player  and  a  community  volunteer  in 
his  neighborhood  He  has  spent  his  summers 
at  an  engineering  research  institute  and  plans 
on  a  career  in  banking  and  finance 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CONVAL  HIGH 
SCHOOI^-WENNERS  OF  THE  1992 
AMERICAN  TOUR  DE  SOL 


HON.  DICK  SWEH 

OK  NKW  H.'iMrSHIKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

ThuTsduy.  Muy  28.  1992 
Mr  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  students  and  faculty  ot  Conval  High 
School  in  Peterborough.  NH.  Of  particular 
ment  is  a  program  initiated  some  4  years  ago 
which  has  spawned  the  development  of  a 
solar-powered  autonrnDbiie. 

With  a  meager  budget,  limited  resources 
and  very  little  time  available.  Conval  students 
and  alumni  reconstructed  and  refitted  their 
solar  car.  the  'Sol  Survivor  II"  The  objective 
was  to  compete  in  the  1991  "Tour  De  Sol"— 
a  300-mile  course  between  Albany,  NY.  and 
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Brookline,  MA.  Under  the  guidance  of  Dill 
Bigelow  and  Paul  Watterman,  a  handful  of  stu- 
dents accepted  the  challenges  of  this  race 
against  almost  overwhelming  odds  and  taced 
competition  from  major  colleges  and  univer- 
sities that  have  vast  financial  and  technical  re- 
sources. 

When  It  came  time  (or  the  race,  the  team 
broke  into  squads,  each  with  a  specific  task 
which  was  essential  to  the  overall  mission. 
One  squad  had  to  be  awake  before  dawn 
each  day  in  order  to  capture  the  early  morning 
sunlight  for  the  battery  (sacks.  Another  squad. 
in  charge  of  maintenance  and  rep>air,  was 
faced  with  locating  hard-to-find  spare  parts 
along  the  route.  Then  there  was  the  driving 
squad,  comprised  of  people  who  could  steer 
the  course  while  maintaining  energy  efficiency 
with  the  technical  elements  of  the  car.  The 
squads  made  up  the  team  *  *  "  and,  in  this 
case,  the  winning  team. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  high 
school  students  pitted  against  some  of  the  top 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  country,  limited 
funding  and  fewer  resources  on  which  to  draw 
than  the  other  teams,  Sol  Survivor  II  and 
Conval  High  School  won  the  1992  American 
Tour  De  Sol.  The  most  remarkable  aspect  of 
this  win  IS  that  their  efficiency  rating  was  20- 
percent  higher  than  any  of  their  competition, 
proving  that  Ingenuity  and  determination  are 
the  most  essential  elements  In  overcoming  ob- 
jectives. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  congratulate  Conval  High 
School  for  the  outstanding  winning  achieve- 
ment of  the  Sol  Survivor  II  team.  And,  even 
more  importantly,  I  commend  the  team  tor  ac- 
cepting the  challenge  of  this  race  and  for  fac- 
ing such  tremendous  obstacles  and  conquer- 
ing them.  It  is  through  the  fostering  of  new 
technologies  that  this  Nation  will  rise  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  future,  and  the  attitudes 
of  these  Conval  students  are  a  great  example 
of  what  America  needs  to  remain  a  techno- 
logical leader. 


CUSHMAN  SCHOOL  RECOGNIZED 
FOR  EDUCATIONAL  VISION  AND 
CONTRIBUTION  TO  HISTORY 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  KI.OKlI).'^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1992 
Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  Cushman  School  of 
Miami  which  has  recently  (seen  selected  for  in- 
clusion in  an  historical  tour  by  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation. 

The  Cushman  School  was  founded  in  1924 
by  Laura  Cushman,  an  outstanding  educator 
who  began  her  nonprofit  school  when  thie  city 
was  forced  to  close  kindergartens  because  of 
papulation  growrth  and  lack  of  funds.  For  68 
years,  the  Cushman  School  has  provided 
quality  education  for  young  children,  based  on 
a  dedication  to  character  development  and  in- 
tellectual growth. 

Dr.  Joan  Lutton,  the  current  pnncipal,  has 
continued  this  tradition  ot  excellence.  With  Ms. 
Cheryl  Rogers,  the  assistant  pnncipal,  ar>d  Ms. 
Marslia  Beisel.  director  of  the  preschool.  Dr. 
Lutton  supervises  a  faculty  and  staff  of  36.  To- 
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gether,  they  teach  302  students  from  32  coun- 
tries the  subjects  of  hands-on  scier>ce.  com- 
puter programming,  and  Spanish,  as  well  as 
the  usual  required  curriculum. 

The  school's  tward  of  trustees,  chaired  by 
Paul  Buhler.  carnes  on  the  tradition  of  excel- 
lence established  by  Laura  Cushman  nearly 
70  years  ago.  Mr.  Buhler  is  assisted  in  guiding 
and  supporting  the  school  by  his  deputy.  Ron 
Silber,  Board  Secretary  Grace  Humbertson, 
Treasurer  James  Moore,  Counsel  Amy  Leh- 
man, and  members  Robert  Baron,  Dr  Loretta 
Ciraldo,  Franklin  Cushman,  grandson  of  ttie 
founder,  Beth  Dunlop,  Sallie  Grable,  Dr.  Barth 
Green,  Linda  Meyers,  Leah  Sims,  Ann  Stobs, 
Thomas  Tew.  and  Michael  Whalen  Under  ttie 
supervision  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  with 
the  support  of  the  Cushman  School  Parents 
Association  and  its  president,  Ms.  Anrta 
Grossman,  Cushman  School  is  building  its  first 
addition  in  47  years. 

The  vision  of  this  school  and  its  founder 
were  descrilaed  m  a  recent  article  in  the  Miami 
Herald,  which  I  am  submitting  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record: 

There  are  many  public  schools  of  historical 
importance  scattered  throughout  Dade  Coun- 
ty, but  no  private  school  is  older  than  the 
Cushman  School.  592  NE  60th  St.  in  Miami. 
Founded  by  a  visionary  educator  in  1924,  the 
nonprofit  school  continues  to  provide  quality 
education  for  children  from  the  ages  3  to  11. 

Laura  Cushman  was  born  in  Iowa  m  1887 
and  moved  to  Miami  with  her  family  in  1913 
to  teach  at  Coconut  Grove  Elementary 
School.  After  one  year,  she  decided  to  fur- 
ther her  education  and  went  back  to  to"!ege 
jn  Boston. 

Upon  returning  to  Miami  in  1916.  Cushman 
began  teaching  kindergarten  at  Riverside  El- 
ementary and  organized  a  school  to  tram 
other  teachers  In  1923.  the  school  tioard  was 
forced  to  close  the  kindergartens  due  to  lack 
of  funds  I  mostly  caused  by  the  sudden  in- 
crease of  population  at  the  timej,  but 
Cushman  continued  to  teach  from,  the  front 
porch  of  her  parents'  home. 

A  year  lat<>r,  Cushman  opened  the 
Cushman  School  at  337  NE  38th  St.  in  Miami. 
The  school,  made  up  of  three  simple  bun- 
galows, was  well  received  due  to  her  growing 
reputation  as  a  quality  educator.  In  1926.  the 
construction  of  Biscayne  Boulevard,  which 
cut  right  through  the  Cushman  School  cam- 
pus, forced  her  to  relocate. 

Architect  Russell  Skipton.  working  from  a 
plan  by  Cushman.  designed  the  new  two- 
story.  V-shaped  building.  Although  the 
building's  exterior  is  plain,  the  courtyard 
formed  by  the  inside  of  the  "V  features  ex- 
amples of  Mediterranean-style  architecture. 
The  school's  bell,  donated  to  Cushman  by  the 
Deering  family,  was  used  to  cai!  in  the  work 
ers  that  built  the  Vizcaya  estate.  Originally 
built  without  windows  (just  screens i  t«  bene- 
fit  from  the  cool  bay  breezes,  the  windows 
used  today  came  from  the  now  demolished 
Royal  Palm  Hotel. 

Cushman,  who  serv'ed  as  the  school's  prin- 
cipal until  1974.  died  in  1986  at  age  99.  Part  of 
the  reason  the  school  remains  so  highly  re- 
garded IS  her  teaching  philosophy,  which  re- 
mains in  effect  today  -'Our  first  aim  is  that 
all  teachers  and  pupils  in  our  school  should 
preserve  a  happy  attitude.  "  Cushman  said. 
■We  tielieve  that  a  well  child  whose  environ- 
ment is  conducive  to  character  development 
and  intellectual  growth  is  a  happy  child.  " 

Today.  302  students  representing  32  nation- 
alities attend  Cushman  School,  served  by  a 
faculty  and  staff  of  36.  Computer  program- 
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min«.  hands-on  sclerne.  physical  education 
and  Spanish  classes  are  part  of  the  current 
curriculum  The  si  hool  will  be  part  of  the 
National  Trust  for  Historii'  Preservation 
Tour  In  October  The  first  addition  to  the 
school  In  47  years,  a  one-story,  two-class- 
room complex.  Is  under  construction. 

Soun  es  Barbara  SklKen.  director  of  public 
affairs  and  development  for  Cushman  School. 
City  of  Miami  DesiK'nation  Report.  Miami 
Herald  llbrai  v 

Mr  Speaker.  I  commend  the  Cushman 
School  Board  of  Trustees,  ttie  Parents  Asso- 
ciation, and  especially  Df  Lutlon  and  her  (ac- 
uity and  staft  for  producing  one  of  the  success 
Stories  in  American  education 


THH   I{K)TH  HAPl'V   Hlf^THD.^V 
CLARA   LOL'ISK  CAi'F. 

HON.  JJ.  PICKLE 

IN  THK  HOl'SE  OF  KKPRKSKNT.^TIVES 

Tfiursdau.  \tap  Ofl.  1992 
Mr  PICKLE  Mr  Speaker,  recently  Mrs  Ed 
Cape  celebrated  her  lOOth  binhday  m  San 
Marcos.  TX  She  comes  from  one  of  the  pio- 
neer families  of  Hays  County  Together  with 
her  husband.  Ed  Cape,  they  have  been  an  ac- 
tive part  of  almost  every  civic  development 
that  took  place  in  Hays  County  for  nearly  lOO 
years 

We  have  no  more  prominent  citizen  or  one 
whose  family  has  meant  so  much  to  this  area 
If  was  Mr    Ed  Cape  who  gave  leadership  nee 
essary    to    establish    the    Guadalupe    Blanco 
River  Authority    And.  Ed  Cape  and  Mrs    Cape 
were  close  confidants  of  former  President  Lyn 
don  Johnson   Whenever  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
in    San   Marcos,    he    made   his    home   at   the 
Cape  residence    Today.  Bob  Thornton  and  his 
wife,  Mary  Louise  (Cape)  Thornton,  are  carry- 
ing out  the  splendid  tradition  of  this  grand  fam 
ily 

Mr  Speaker.  I  include  this  writeup  of  Mrs 
Cape  tor  the  Congressional  Record 

(Kron)  the  San  Marco.s  iTX)  Daily  Record, 

Mar.  25,  1992] 

Local  Historian  Cei.kbkates  100th 

BiKTHDAY 

(By  Kim  Bradley) 

Today  marks  the  lOOlh  birthday  of  Clara 
Louise  Cape,  hinrhly  regarded  by  her  friends 
and  family  for  her  devotion  as  a  wife,  moth- 
er, g^randmother.  and  tjreat-sirandmother  and 
friend  to  all  who  surround  her. 

Mrs.  Cape  will  be  honored  today  at  Hillside 
Nursing;  Home  with  a  special  party 

In  hei-  80s,  Mrs.  Cape  was  still  writlnif  his- 
tory and  encouI■a^:l^^t  every  youns  person  she 
saw  to  move  ahead,  family  friend  Alice  Mor- 
gan said.  Do  It  now.  Don't  wait  until  tomor- 
row. It  might  ktet  away  from  you,"  she  is  re- 
meml)ered  as  sayin^. 

Mrs.  Cape  has  lefi  an  indelible  mark  on 
tho.se  who  know  her.  Morg-an  said.  Her  Ion- 
brevity  has  i>een  a  blessing  to  those  around 
here. 

She  has  always  been  known  by  many  as 
Mrs.  Eddie,"  a  name  that  even  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson,  a  lonff-time  family  friend, 
called  her.  Her  husband.  Edward  Matthew 
Cape,  now  deceased,  was  known  as  'Mr 
Eddie    ■ 

Mrs.  Capes  Image  and  that  of  her  family 
plays  a  prominent  role  in  the  make-up  of  not 
only  the  city  of  San  Marcos,  but  also  Hays 
County. 
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A  scholarship  in  the  name  of  her  husband. 
Ed  Cape,  has  l)een  established  at  Southwest 
Texas  State  University  The  siholarshlp  was 
developed  with  a  view  towards  encouratring 
its  recipient  towards  attainment  of  higher 
education. 

Mrs  Cape  has  t>een  honored  many  times 
throughout  her  life  She  received  a  Certifi 
cate  of  Merit  for  Outstanding  Civic  Achieve 
ment  from  the  San  Marcos  Bicentennial 
Commission,  now  known  as  the  Heritage  As- 
so<  latlon  of  San  Marcos 

Mrs  Cape  was  appointed  to  the  original 
■  ommission  by  Mayor  Luciano  Flores  She 
was  an  original  charter  member  of  the  Hays 
County  Historical  and  Genealogical  Society, 
and  contributed  to  its  Quarterly 

She  has  an  empathy  for  other  historians 
and  has  contributed  generously  from  her  ex- 
tensive personal  research  Into  the  back- 
ground of  San  Marcos  and  Hays  County,  al- 
ways ready  to  help  In  any  way  she  can. 

She  continues  t,o  keep  up  her  research  and 
coordination  of  the  records  she  has  accumu- 
lated through  the  yeais,  which  will  be  a 
wealth  of  information  for  the  new  historical 
archives, 

Mrs.  Cape  is  a  member  of  the  Captain 
Thomas  Moore  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of 
Che  American  Revolution  and  the  Bicenten- 
nial Commission,  the  forerunner  of  the  Her- 
itage Association  of  San  Marcos, 

Mrs  Capes  influence  on  San  Marcos  has 
been  great.  She  has  an  interest  in  genealogy, 
having  completed  five  books  on  family  his- 
tory. 

The  author  of  the  books.    'A  Century  with 

Old   St.    Mark's  Church,    San   Marcos,"   and 

■Llewellyn  Jones,  il760-1820i  Ancestors  and 

Descendants    (1674-1974),    Cape    has    always 

been  proud  of  her  family's  herit,age. 

Mrs.  Cape  placed  a  Revolutionary  marker 
on  the  grave  of  her  great-great  grandfather. 
C'aptiiln  Louis  Llewellyn  Jones,  who  fought 
with  George  Washington  at  Valley  Forge. 

.She  has  one  daughter,  Mary  Louise  Cape 
Thornton:  two  grandsons.  Col.  Robert  Ed- 
ward Thornton  and  Ru.ssell  Cape  Thornton; 
and  three  grandchildren,  Stacy  Ann,  Kendall 
Louise,  and  George  Thornton. 

Mrs.  Cape  was  born  in  Huntsville,  Ala- 
bama. Her  father.  Kibble  Johnson  Harrison. 
was  a  farmer  there,  and  her  family  moved  to 
San  Marcos  when  she  was  15.  She  has  Ijeen  a 
life-long  Episcopalian,  baptized  and  con- 
firmed In  the  Church  of  Nativity  in  Hunts- 
ville, Alabama. 

Her  father  became  a  salesman,  and  she 
graduated  from  East  End  School  In  1908.  She 
studied  Expression  at  the  Coronal  Institute 
and  taught  school  for  one  year  in  Lockhart, 
where  she  and  Ed  Cape  were  married  in  1913. 
The  story  of  their  marriage  is  romantic. 
The  big  flood  of  1913  forced  Plum  Creek,  Pur- 
gatory Creek,  and  the  San  Marcos  and  Blan- 
co Rivers  out  of  their  banks,  washing  away 
bridges,  roads,  and  railroads.  Mr.  Cape  went 
to  Lockhart  on  a  work  train  to  help  repair 
the  railroad  tracks  so  the  train  could  get 
through. 

The  train  reached  Lockhart  early  in  the 
morning,  and  Mr.  Cape  went  to  the  court- 
house and  secured  a  marriage  license.  He 
walked  to  the  boarding  house  where  Clara 
Louise  was  living,  and  they  were  manied  in 
the  Methodist  Church. 

Mrs.  Cape  was  a  strong  supporter  of  her 
husbands  activities.  Her  husband  set  up  a 
law  practice  in  San  Marcos  in  1913.  becoming 
President  of  .State  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
upon  the  death  of  Will  Bartjer 

In  1947.  a  ten-year  drought  devastated  the 
area.  Mr  Cape  began  an  effort  to  dam  the 
Guadalupe    and    Blanco    rivers    to   conserve 
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water   General  Omar  Bradley  wrote  of  Cape 

Our  democracy  is  like  a  tall  stand  of  tim- 
tier  We  cannot  cut  from  it  more  than  we 
plant  in  it  without  endangering  its  survival. 
And  forests,  like  ►rardens.  cannot  be  bought 
They  must  lie  cultivated  well  with  toil  and 
nourished  with  the  sweat  of  those  that  would 
keep  them.  Ed  Cape  has  toiled  hard  and  cul- 
tivated well  on  the  ijehalf  of  his  community. 
his  river  valley,  and  his  state  Few  men  live, 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  bring  at)out 
achievements  that  time  can  never  erase.  Ed 
Cape  has.' 

As  Mrs  Cape  reflects  on  her  long  and  won- 
derful life,  she  is  sure  to  count  her  blessings 
today,  when  she  celebrates  her  100th  birth- 
day, surrounded  by  family  and  friends. 

And  as  she  reflects  on  a  century  of  life,  the 
wisdom  she  imparts  will  continue  to  ring 
true.  Her  encouragement  and  advice  for 
young  people  is,  as  it  has  been  for  so  many 
years,  'Do  it  now.  don't  wait  until  tomor- 
row. It  might  get  away  from  you!  " 

Happy  birthday,  Mrs.  Cape 


THIHl'TE  TO  ROBHRT  SUTTON 
WA'rr 

HON.  VIC  F.4Z10 

OK  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOU.sk  of  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdau.  Mat,  28.  1992 

Mr  FAZIO  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  my  constituent.  Robert  Sutton  Watt, 
who  retires  on  June  30  of  this  year  as  super- 
intendent for  the  Woodland  Joint  Unified 
School  District  m  Woodland.  CA 

Bob  loined  the  Woodland  Joint  Unified 
School  District  as  superintendent  in  1982  after 
having  worked  4  years  as  superintendent  for 
the  River  Delta  Unified  School  District  Bob's 
career  in  the  education  profession  t>egan  in 
1955  as  a  teacher  at  Jefferson  High  School 
He  loined  Jefferson  after  receiving  his  bach 
elor  of  arts  and  general  secondary  credential 
from  San  Francisco  State  College  Bob  contin- 
ued to  teach  at  Jefferson  while  he  earned  his 
master  of  arts,  also  from  San  Francisco  State 
College  in  addition.  Bobs  credentials  include 
a  life  diploma,  elementary  and  secondary 
grades,  a  lite  diploma,  secondary  school  ad- 
ministration, and  a  life  diploma,  general  ad- 
ministration 

As  he  completed  his  post  graduate  edu- 
cation, Bob's  career  progressed  During  i960 
and  1961.  Bob  was  the  Summer  School  prin- 
cipal for  the  Jefferson  Union  High  School  Dis- 
trict, In  1961 .  he  was  named  the  dean  of  boys 
at  Terra  Nova  High  School  From  1962  to 
1966.  Bob  worked  as  the  assistant  principal 
tor  Oceana  High  School,  and  m  1966  Oceana 
High  selected  Bob  to  become  their  principal 
While  fulfilling  his  new  responsibilities  as 
Oceana  s  principal,  Bob  received  his  doctorate 
m  education  from  the  University  of  California. 
Berkeley  In  1972.  Dr  Watt  returned  to  the 
Jefferson  Union  High  School  District  to  be- 
come the  assistant  superintendent,  business- 
operations 

Bob's  long  and  successful  career  m  edu- 
cation was  enhanced  by  his  participation  in  a 
number  of  professional  and  community  organi- 
zations From  1986  to  1989.  Bob  was  the 
commissioner  for  the  Western  Association  of 
Schools  and  Colleges  He  became  the  com- 
mission  chairperson   lor    this    organization    m 
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1990  and  continues  to  hold  this  office  in  1992 
He  IS  a  member  of  Ceipitol  Center  Mathe- 
matics, Engineering.  Science.  Achievement 
[MESA]  and  has  served  as  both  co-chair- 
person and  co-vice  chairperson.  He  is  a  board 
nnemt)er  of  the  Woodland  Health  Care,  Wood- 
land Chamber  of  Commerce,  Woodland  Unit- 
ed Way,  and  the  Woodland  Chapter  of  the 
American  Heart  Association  In  addition.  Bob 
has  held  elected  otiices  for  the  Rotary  Club  m 
several  cities,  including  Woodland.  Rio  Visla, 
and  Pacifica  At  his  church.  Woodland  Pres- 
byterian Church,  he  is  serving  as  an  elected 
member  of  session 

Dr  Watt's  distinguished  career  has  been  ac- 
knowledged by  the  communities  he  served. 
Bob  received  the  1991-92  Golden  Apple  tor 
Outstanding  Administrator  from  the  'r'olo 
County  School  Boards  Association  as  well  as 
the  1990  Supenntendent's  Award  lor  Distin- 
guished Service  to  Vocational  Education  from 
the  Association  of  California  School  Adminis- 
trators 

In  addition  to  his  serwce  to  education  and 
his  community.  Bob  is  a  husband,  father,  and 
grandfather  Bob  and  his  wife  Darlyn  have  four 
children  Cindy  Zuidema.  Linda  Watt.  Michael 
Watt,  and  Susan  Dawley,  and  three  grand- 
children: Bnan.  Wesley,  and  Hannah. 

I  am  honored  to  have  the  opportunity  to  rec- 
ognize Bob's  outstanding  career  in  the  edu- 
cation profession  I  )Oin  my  colleagues  today 
in  wishing  Bob  and  his  family  a  happy  and  ful- 
filling retirement 


WHAT 


THK  VICE  PRESIDENT 
REALLY  SAID 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

(■F  II.MN'i:-- 
IN  THK  HOrSE  OK  KEPKESKNT.^TIVES 

Thursday.  \fay  28.  1992 
Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker,  much  ado  has 
been  made  about  Vice  President  Dan 
QuaylE's  remark  concerning  the  television 
character.  Murphy  Brown.  The  media,  in  their 
rush  to  defend  a  fictional  colleague,  neglected 
to  inspect  the  Vice  President's  deeper  mes- 
sage 

Just  once.  I  would  like  the  media  to  look  t>e- 
yond  the  sound  bites  and  delve  into  the  real 
issues  The  President's  urban  strategy  in- 
cludes full  funding  for  the  Home-ownership 
and  Opportunity  tor  People  Everywhere  Pro- 
gram, enterprise  zones  to  create  jobs  m  the 
most  hard-pressed  urban  areas,  an  education 
strategy— America  2000 — that  will  vastly  im- 
prove education,  and  comprehensive  welfare 
reform 

These  were  all  facts  mentioned  in  the  Vice 
President's  speech,  little  ot  which  was  re- 
ported by  the  media  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
the  Record  the  entirety  of  Mr.  Quayle's 
speech  so  the  American  people  can  see  what 
they  missed 
Rkmarks  ok  Vice  Pre.'^idk.nt  D.as  Qi  avlic 
.■\s  you  may  know.  I've  just  returned  from 
a  week-long  trip  to  Japan.  I  was  there  to 
commemorate  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  re- 
version of  Okinawa  to  Japan  by  the  United 
States,  an  art  that  has  made  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  the  Japanese. 

While  I  was  there.  Japan  announced  its 
commitment  to  join  with  the  United  States 
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m  assisting  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  with 
a  400  million  dollar  aid  pa*  kage.  We  also  an- 
nounced a  manufacturing  technology  initia- 
tive that  will  allow  .'\merican  engineers  to 
gain  experience  working  in  Japanese  busi- 
nesses. 

Japan  and  the  United  States  are  allies  and 
partners.  Though  we  have  our  differences,  es- 
pecially  in  the  area  of  trade,  our  two  coun- 
tries-with  40  percent  of  the  worlds  GNP  - 
are  committed  to  a  global  partnership  in  be- 
half of  peace  and  economic  growth. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  of  these  discussions 
of  international  affairs.  I  was  asked  many 
times  in  Japan  about  the  recent  events  in 
Los  .\ngeles.  From  the  perspective  of  many 
Japanese,  the  ethnic  diversity  of  our  culture 
i>  a  weakness  compared  to  their  homogenous 
society.  I  begged  to  differ  with  my  hosts.  I 
explained  that  our  diversity  is  our  strength. 
.■\nd  I  explained  that  the  immigrants  who 
I  ome  to  our  shores  have  made,  and  continue 
to  make,  vast  contributions  to  our  culture 
and  our  economy. 

It  is  wrong  to  imply  that  the  Los  Angeles 
riot*  were  an  inevitable  outcome  of  our  di- 
versified society  But  the  question  that  1 
tried  to  answer  m  Japan  is  one  that  need.^ 
answering  here:  What  happened?  Why?  ."^nd 
how  do  we  prevent  it  in  the  future? 

One  response  has  been  predictable  Instead 
of  denouncing  wrongdoing,  some  have  shown 
tolerance  for  rioters;  some  have  enjoyed  say- 
ing "I  told  you  so:"  and  some  have  simply 
made  excuses  for  what  happened.  All  of  this 
has  been  accompanied  by  pleas  for  more 
money. 

Ill  readily  accept  that  we  need  to  under- 
stand what  happened.  But  I  reject  the  idea 
we  should  tolerate  or  excuse  it. 

When  I  have  been  asked  during  these  last 
weeks  who  caused  the  riots  and  the  killing  in 
1...A.,  my  answer  has  been  direct  and  simple: 
Who  is  to  blame  for  the  riots'"  The  rioters  are 
to  blame.  Who  is  to  blame  for  the  killings? 
The  killers  are  to  blame,  'i'es,  I  can  under- 
stand how  people  were  shocked  and  outraged 
by  the  verdict  in  the  Rodney  King  trial.  But 
there  is  simply  no  excuse  for  the  mayhem 
that  followed.  To  apologize  or  in  any  way  to 
excuse  what  happened  is  wrong.  It  is  a  be- 
trayal of  all  those  people  equally  outraged 
and  equally  disadvantaged  who  did  not  loot 
and  did  not  not— and  who  were  in  many 
cases  victims  of  the  rioters.  No  matter  how 
much  you  may  disagree  with  the  verdict,  the 
riots  were  wrong.  And  if  we  as  a  society 
don't  condemn  what  is  wrong,  how  can  we 
teat  h  our  children  what  is  right? 

But  after  condemning  the  riots,  we  do  need 
to  try  to  understand  the  underlying  situa- 
tion. 

In  a  nutshell-  I  believe  the  lawless  social 
.inaichy  which  we  saw  is  directly  related  to 
the  breakdown  of  family  structure,  personal 
responsibility  and  social  order  in  too  many 
areas  of  our  society.  For  the  poor  the  situa- 
tion IS  compounded  by  a  welfare  ethos  that 
impedes  individual  efforts  to  move  ahead  in 
-■society,  and  hampers  their  ability  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  America  of- 
fers. 

If  we  don't  succeed  in  addressing  these  fun- 
damental problems,  and  in  restoring  basic 
values,  any  attempt  to  fix  what's  broken  will 
fail.  But  one  reason  I  believe  we  wont  fail  is 
that  we  have  come  so  far  in  the  last  25  years. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  country  has 
had  a  terrible  problem  with  race  and  racism. 
The  evil  of  slavery  has  left  a  long  legacy. 
But  we  have  faced  racism  squarely,  and  we 
have  made  progress  in  the  past  quarter  cen- 
tury. The  landmark  civil  rights  bills  of  the 
1966's  removed   legal   barriers  to  allow   full 
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participation  by  blacks  in  the  econom.ic,  so- 
cial and  political  life  of  the  nation.  By  any 
measure  the  .America  of  1992  is  more  egali- 
tarian, more  integrated,  and  offers  more  op- 
portunities to  black  Americans — and  all 
other  minority  group  members — than  the 
.A.merica  of  1964.  The.'-e  is  more  to  be  done. 
But  1  think  that  ail  of  us  can  be  proud  of  our 
progress 

And  lets  be  specific  about  one  aspect  of 
this  progress:  This  country  now  has  a  black 
middle  class  that  barely  existed  a  quarter 
century  ago.  Since  1967  the  median  income  of 
black  two  parent  'amilies  has  risen  by  60  per- 
cent m  real  terms.  The  number  of  black  col- 
lege graduates  has  skyrocketed.  Black  men 
and  women  have  achieved  real  political 
power— black  mayors  head  48  of  our  largest 
cities,  including  Los  Angeles.  These  are 
achievement's. 

Bat  as  we  all  know,  there  is  another  side  to 
that  bright  landscape.  During  this  period  of 
progress,  we  have  also  developed  a  culture  of 
poverty— some  call  it  an  underclas.s— that  is 
far  more  violent  and  harder  to  escape  than  it 
was  a  generation  ago. 

The  poor  you  always  have  with  you.  Scrip- 
ture tells  us.  And  in  .America  we  have  always 
had  poor  people.  But  in  this  dynamic,  pros- 
perous nation,  poverty  has  traditionally 
been  a  stAge  through  which  people  pass  on 
their  way  to  joining  the  great  middle  class. 
And  if  one  generation  didn't  get  very  far  up 
the  ladder— their  ambitious,  t)etter-educated 
children  would. 

But  the  underclass  seems  to  t>e  a  new  phe- 
nomenon. It  is  a  group  whose  members  are 
dependent  on  welfare  for  very  long  stretches, 
and  whose  men  are  often  drawn  into  lives  of 
crime.  There  is  far  too  little  upward  mobil- 
ity, t^ecause  the  underclass  is  disconnected 
from  the  rules  of  American  society.  And 
these  problems  have,  unfortunately,  been 
particularly  acute  for  Black  Americans. 

Let  me  share  with  you  a  few  statistics  on 
the  difference  between  black  poverty  in  par- 
ticular m  the  i960's  and  now. 

In  1967  68%  of  black  families  were  headed 
by  married  couples.  In  1991,  only  48%  of 
black  families  were  headed  by  both  a  hus- 
band and  wife. 

In  1965  the  illegitimacy  rate  among  black 
families  was  28''<.,  In  1989,  65%— two  thirds— 
of  all  black  children  were  born  to  never-mar- 
ried mothers. 

In  1951  9.2%  of  black  youth  between  16-19 
were  unemployed.  In  1965.  it  was  23%.  In  1980 
it  was  35%  By  1989.  the  number  had  declined 
slightly,  but  was  still  32''o. 

The  leading  cause  of  death  of  young  black 
males  today  is  homicide. 

It  would  be  overly  simplistic  to  blame  this 
social  breakdown  on  the  programs  of  the 
Great  Society  alone.  It  would  be  absolutely 
wrong  to  blame  it  on  the  growth  and  success 
m.ost  .\niericans  enjoyed  during  the  1980's. 
Rather,  we  are  in  large  measure  reaping  the 
whirlwind  of  decades  of  changes  in  social 
mores. 

I  was  born  in  1947.  so  I'm  considered  one  of 
those  'Baby  Boomers  "  we  keep  reading 
about.  But  let's  look  at  one  unfortunate  leg- 
acy of  the  "Boo.mer  '  generation.  When  we 
were  young,  it  was  fashionable  to  declare 
war  against  traditional  values.  Indulgence 
and  self-gratification  seemed  to  have  no  con- 
sequences. Many  of  our  gene.'-ation  glamor- 
ized casual  sex  and  drug  use.  evaded  respon- 
sibility and  trashed  authority.  Today  the 
•Boomers  "  are  middle-aged  and  middle 
class.  The  responsibility  of  having  families 
has  helped  m.any  recover  traditional  values. 
KM.  of  course,  the  great  majority  of  those  in 
the  middle  class  survived  the  turbulent  leg- 
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acy  of  the  60s  and  70  s.   But  many  of  the 
poor,  with  less  to  fall  back  on,  did  not. 

The  InterKeneratlonal  poverty  that  trou- 
bles us  so  muih  today  is  predominantly  a 
poverty  of  values  Our  itmer  cities  are  filled 
with  children  having  children,  with  people 
who  have  not  been  able  to  take  advant^^re  of 
educational  opportunities:  with  people  who 
are  dependent  on  dru»cs  or  the  narcotic  of 
welfare.  To  be  sure,  many  people  in  the  Khet- 
to.s  struKKle  very  hard  atjainst  these  tides— 
and  sometimes  wm.  But  too  many  feel  they 
have  no  hope  and  nothing  to  lose.  This  pov- 
erty is.  auram.  fundamentally  a  poverty  of 
values. 

Unless  we  change  the  basic  rules  of  society 
In  our  Inner  cities,  we  cannot  expect  any- 
thing else  to  chanire  We  will  simply  get 
more  of  what  we  saw  weeks  ak'o.  New  thlnk- 
inK.  new  ideas,  new  strategies  are  needed. 

For  the  tfovernment,  transforming 
underclass  culture  means  that  our  policies 
and  programs  must  create  a  different  incen 
tive  system.  Our  policies  must  be  premised 
on.  and  must  reinforce,  values  such  as:  fam- 
ily, hard  work,  integrity  and  pe.sonal  re- 
sponsibility 

I  think  we  can  nil  Agree  that  governments 
first  obligation  Is  to  maintain  order  We  are 
a  nation  of  laws,  not  looting.  It  has  become 
clear  that  the  riots  were  fueled  by  the  vi- 
cious gangs  that  terrorize  the  inner  cities. 
We  are  committed  to  breaking  those  gangs 
and  restoring  law  and  order  As  James  Q. 
Wilson  has  written,  -Programs  of  economic 
restructuring  will  not  work  so  long  as  gangs 
control  the  streets.  ' 

Some  people  say  ■law  and  order"  are  code 
words.  Well,  they  are  code  words.  Code  words 
for  safety,  getting  control  of  the  streets,  and 
freedom  from  fear  And  let's  not  forget  that, 
in  1990.  84  percent  of  the  crimes  committed 
by  blacks  were  committed  against  blacks. 

We  are  for  law  and  order.  If  a  single  moth- 
er raising  her  children  in  the  ghetto  has  to 
worry  about  drive-by  shootings,  drug  deals, 
or  whether  her  children  will  join  gangs  and 
die  violently,  her  difficult  task  becomes  Im- 
possible. Were  for  law  and  order  because  we 
can't  expect  children  to  learn  in  dangerous 
schools.  We're  for  law  and  order  becau.te  if 
property  Isn't  protected,  who  will  build  busi- 
nesses? 

As  one  step  on  behalf  of  law  and  oi-der— and 
on  behalf  of  opportunity  as  well— the  Presi- 
dent has  Initiated  the  Weed  and  Seed'  pro- 
gram—to "weed  out"  criminals  and  "seed" 
neighborhoods  with  programs  that  address 
root  causes  of  crime  And  we  have  encour- 
aged community-based  policing,  which  gets 
the  police  on  the  street  so  they  interact  with 
citizens. 

Safety  is  absolutely  necessary.  But  It's  not 
sufficient.  Our  urban  strategy  is  to  empower 
the  poor  by  giving  them  control  over  their 
lives  To  do  that,  our  urban  agenda  includes: 
Fully  funding  the  Home-ownership  and  Op- 
portunity for  People  Everywhere  program 
HOPF,— as  we  call  it— will  help  public  hous- 
ing residents  become  home-owners  Sub 
sldized  housing  all  too  often  merely  made 
rich  investors  richer.  Home  ownership  will 
(five  the  poor  a  stake  in  their  neighborhoods, 
and  a  i  hance  to  build  eQuity. 

Creating  enterprise  zones  by  slashing  taxes 
in  targeted  areas,  including  a  zero  capital 
gains  tax.  to  spur  entrepreneurshlp.  eco- 
nomic development,  and  job  creation  in 
Inner  cities. 

Instituting  our  education  strategy.  AMER- 
ICA 2000.  to  raise  academic  standards  and  to 
give  the  poor  the  same  choices  about  how 
and  where  to  educate  their  children  that  rich 
people  have. 
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Promoting  welfare  reform  to  remove  the 
penalties  for  marriage,  create  incentives  for 
saving,  and  give  communities  greater  con- 
trol over  how  the  programs  are  adminis- 
tered 

These  programs  are  empowerment  pro- 
grams. Thev  are  based  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 
which  aimed  to  help  disadvantaged  young 
people  and  dislocated  workers  to  develop 
their  skills  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
get  ahead.  Empowering  the  pcior  will 
strengthen  families.  And  right  now,  the  fail- 
ure of  our  families  is  hurting  America  deep- 
ly. When  families  fall,  society  falls.  The  an- 
archy and  lack  of  structure  In  our  inner 
cities  are  testament  to  how  quickly  civiliza- 
tion falls  apart  when  the  family  foundation 
cracks  Children  need  love  and  discipline. 
They  need  mothers  and  fathers  A  welfare 
check  Is  not  a  husband.  The  state  is  not  a  fa- 
ther. It  Is  from  parentis  that  children  learn 
how  to  behave  in  .society.  It  Is  from  parents 
above  all  that  ihildren  come  to  understand 
values  and  them.selves  as  men  and  women, 
mothers  and  fathers. 

And  for  those  concerned  about  children 
growing  up  In  poverty,  we  should  know  this 
marriage  is  probably  the  best  anti-poverty 
program  of  all  Among  families  headed  by 
married  couples  today,  theie  is  a  povert.v 
rate  of  5.7  percent.  But  33.4  percent  of  fami- 
lies headed  by  a  single  mother  are  in  poverty 
toilay 

Nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  Where  there  are 
no  mature,  responsible  men  around  to  teach 
boys  how  to  be  good  men.  gangs  serve  in 
their  place.  In  fact,  gangs  have  become  a  sur- 
rogate family  for  much  of  a  generation  of 
inner-clty  tx)ys.  I  recently  visited  with  some 
former  gang  members  In  Albuquerque.  New 
Mexico.  In  a  private  meeting,  they  told  me 
why  they  had  joined  gangs.  These  teenage 
boys  said  that  gangs  gave  them  a  sen.se  of  se- 
curity. They  made  them  feel  wanted,  and 
useful  They  got  support  from  their  friends. 
And.  they  said.  -It  was  like  having  a  fam- 
ily." "Like  family  '-unfortunately,  that 
says  It  all. 

The  system  perpetuates  Itself  as  these 
young  men  father  children  whom  they  have 
no  Intention  of  caring  for.  by  women  whose 
welfare  checks  support  them.  Teenage  girls, 
mired  In  the  same  hopelessness,  lack  suffi- 
cient motive  to  .say  no  to  this  trap. 
Answers  to  our  problems  won  t  be  easy 
We  can  start  by  dismantling  a  welfare  sys- 
tem that  encourages  dependency  and  sub- 
sidizes broken  families.  We  can  attach  condi- 
tions—such  as  school  attendance,  or  work- 
to  welfare.  We  can  limit  the  time  a  recipient 
gets  benefit*.  We  can  stop  penalizing  mar- 
riage for  welfare  mothers.  We  can  enforce 
child  support  payments. 

Ultimately,  however,  marriage  Is  a  moral 
issue  that  requires  cultural  consensus,  and 
the  use  of  social  sanctions.  Bearing  babies  Ir- 
responsibly is,  simply,  wrong.  Failing  to  sup- 
port children  one  has  fathered  Is  wrong.  We 
must  be  unequivocal  about  this. 

It  doesn  t  help  matters  when  prime  time 
TV  has  Murphy  Brown— a  character  who  sup- 
posedly epitomizes  today's  Intelligent,  high 
ly  paid,  professional  woman— mocking  the 
importance  of  fathers,  by  l)earlng  a  child 
alone,  and  calling  it  just  another  "lifestyle 
choice 

I  know  it  is  not  fashionable  to  talk  about 
moral  values,  but  we  need  to  do  it.  Even 
though  our  cultural  leaders  in  Hollywood, 
network  TV,  the  national  newspapers  rou- 
tinely jeer  at  them,  I  think  that  most  of  us 
in  this  room  know  that  some  things  are 
good,  and  other  things  are  wrong.  Now  it  .'i 
time  to  make  the  discussion  public. 
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It's  time  to  talk  again  about  family,  hard 
work.  Integrity  and  personal  responsibility 
We  cannot  be  embarrassed  out  of  our  belief 
that  two  parents,  married  to  each  other,  are 
better  in  most  cases  for  children  than  one. 
That  honest  work  is  better  than  hand-outs— 
or  crime.  That  we  are  our  brothers'  keepers. 
That  It  s  worth  making  an  effort,  even  when 
the  rewards  aren't  immediate. 

So  I  think  the  time  has  come  to  renew  our 
public  commitment  lo  our  Judeo-Chnstian 
values— In  our  churches  and  synagogues,  our 
civic  organizations  and  our  schools.  We  are. 
as  our  children  recite  each  morning,  -one 
nation  under  God.  Thai's  a  useful  frame- 
work for  acknowledging  a  duty  and  an  au- 
thority higher  than  our  own  pleasures  and 
personal  ambitions. 

If  we  lived  more  thoroughly  by  these  val- 
ues, we  would  live  In  a  better  society.  For 
the  poor,  renewing  the.se  values  will  give 
people  the  strength  to  help  themselves  by  ac- 
quiring the  tools  to  achieve  self-sufficiency, 
a  good  education,  job  training,  and  property 
Then  they  will  move  from  permanent  de- 
pendence to  dignified  independence 

Shelby  Steele,  in  his  great  book.  'The  Con 
tent  of  Our  Character,  writes.  Personal  re- 
sponsibility is  the  brick  and  mortar  of 
power  The  responsible  person  knows  that 
the  quality  of  his  life  is  something  that  he 
will  have  to  make  inside  the  limits  of  his 
fate  .  The  quality  of  his  life  will  pretty 
much  reflect  his  efforts   " 

1  believe  that  the  Bush  Administration's 
empowerment  agenda  will  help  the  poor  gain 
that  power,  by  creating  opportunity,  and  let- 
ting people  make  the  choices  that  free  citi- 
zens must  make. 

Though  our  hearts  have  been  pained  by  the 
events  in  Los  Angeles,  we  should  Lake  this 
tragedy  as  an  opportunity  for  .self-examina- 
tion and  progress.  So  let  the  national  debate 
roar  on  1.  for  one.  will  join  it.  The  president 
win  lead  it.  The  American  people  will  par- 
ticipate In  It.  And  as  a  result,  we  will  be- 
come an  even  stronger  nation. 
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TRIBUTE  Ti)  HH.-\NI)V  WHn'.-XKKH 

HON.  PETE  PETERSO.N 

OF  Fl.OKlb.'V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.N'TATIVES 

Thiirsdinj.  May  28.  19^2 

Mr  PETERSON  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  call  anention  to  the  unbelievable 
heroism  of  a  truly  remarkable  young  lady 
Ten-year  old  Brandy  Whitaker,  of  Mananna, 
FL,  who  IS  partially  paralyzed  with  cerebral 
palsy,  risked  her  own  life  in  attempting  to  res 
cue  two  complete  strangers  at  the  Florida 
Caverns  State  Park 

While  en)Oyiiig  the  day  at  the  park,  the  Riv- 
erside ElerTientary  School  student  jumped  into 
the  water  when  she  realized  that  two  people 
were  drowning  Within  a  short  time.  Brandy, 
despite  her  physical  handicaps,  had  managed 
to  help  rescue  a  mother  and  daughter 

Brandy  Whitaker  has  proven  herself  to  be  a 
credit  to  her  family  and  the  community  Her 
courageous  actions  will  be  remembered  as  an 
inspiration  to  us  all 

I  ask  that  the  following  article  by  Anne 
Spencer,  which  appeared  in  the  Jackson 
County  Floridan  on  Sunday,  May  24,  1992,  be 
submitted  in  the  Congressional  Record 


[From  the  Jackson  County  Floridan.  May  24. 

1992] 

Daring  Rescue  Attemit 

MAk;.^sN.i  GiKL  JiMP.s  Into  Pond.  Pulls  2 

.\BcivE  Water 

(By  Anne  Spencer) 

.\  10  year-old  Mananna  girl  with  cerebral 
palsy  rescued  a  drowning  child  and  her 
mother  Saturday  at  the  Florida  Caverns 
State  Park  swimming  area,  but  the  mother 
later  died  at  Jiti  kson  Hospiuil 

Cindy  Warren.  32,  ol  Chattahoochee,  died 
Saturday  afternoon,  a  hospital  spokeswoman 
said. 

The  spokeswoman  would  not  comment  on 
the  cause  of  death,  but  nurse  Benita  Cooley 
who  performed  cardiopulmonary  resuscita- 
tion on  Warren  speculated  it  could  have  been 
cardiac  arrest. 

Park  officials  referred  all  media  inquiries 
lo  stale  park  headquarters  in  Tallahassee. 
which  was  closed  for  the  Memorial  Day 
weekend. 

However.  Brandy's  mother.  Karen 
Whitaker.  and  Cooley  told  the  Floridan  that 
Brandy  Whitaker.  a  Riverside  Elementarv 
School  student,  who  has  cerebral  palsy  ami 
another  disease  that  left  her  partially  pfira 
lyzed.  jumped  into  the  swimming  area  ami 
rescued  the  child  and  mother. 

They  said  Brandy  was  on  the  park's  dock 
when  she  saw  a  girl,  about  8.  jump  in  the 
water  and  come  up,  only  to  go  under  again 
and  not  emerge. 

Brandy  then  saw  Warren  jump  in  to  help 
the  child,  but  Warren  stayed  under  as  well. 

Cooley  said  the  girl  panicked  and  latched 
onto  Warren. 

Brandy  dove  In  and  got  the  girl's  head 
at.iove  water.  With  the  girl  resting  on  her  hip. 
Brandy  reached  down  and  pulled  Warren  by 
the  hair  until  her  head  was  out  of  the  water. 

Brandy  began  screaming  and  a  man  jumpec; 
into  the  pond,  took  Warren  in  his  arms  and 
pulled  her  to  shore. 

Cooley,  who  was  with  the  Whitakers.  start- 
ed CPR.  and  Jackson  County  Fire-Rescue 
iitul  park  rangei'S  were  called. 

The  mother  was  under  the  water  two  min- 
utes and  had  just  eaten,  "it  could  have  been 
she  was  so  scared,"  Cooley  said. 

•I  did  CPR  and  the  Heimlich  and  she  threw 
up  and  had  very  little  water  in  her  lungs." 

Brandy     was     kind     of     really     upset. 
Whitaker  said,  "She  was  crying  over  people 
.-he  had  never  met.  She  was  blaming  herself 
when  she  saw  the  woman  not  responding  to 
the  medical  attention." 

■We  tried  lo  explain  to  her  she  did  a  he 
roic.   fantastic   job.   and   there  was   nothing 
more  she  could   have  done.   Especially  with 
her   condition,   we   were   extremely    proud.  ' 
Whitaker  said 


ENVIRONMENTAL  INFRASTRUC- 

TURE ASSISTANCE  ACT 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OF  WEST  VIHGIM.1, 
IN  THK  HdU.SK  OF  KKPKKSENT.-\TI Vt.- 

TIntrsdap.  .\7uiv  28.  1992 
Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr  Speaker,  today,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  which  will  assist  the  small 
communities  of  this  Nation  in  meeting  the  en- 
vironmental regulations  which  this  Congress 
and  the  administration  continue  to  impose 
upon  them.  It  is  my  intention  that  this  bill  will 
finally  focus  on  the  financial  burden  placed  on 
small  communities  by  endless  heaping  on  of 
environmental  regulations. 
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Most  small  towns  missed  out  on  the  grants 
offered  until  1991  under  Title  II  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  for  construction  of  wastewater  treat- 
ment facilities,  because  these  grants  were  fo- 
cused on  the  largest  cities  which  were  also 
the  largest  polluters.  Many  of  these  small 
towns  are  also  unable  to  take  advantage  of 
loans  available  through  the  State  Revolving 
Fund  program  which  has  replaced  the  grant 
program  because  they  are  not  finarx;ially  able 
to  pay  interest  on  a  loan,  let  alone  repay  the 
principal.  Furthermore,  there  is  little  assistance 
available  to  communities  for  the  construction 
of  public  water  systems. 

The  Environmental  Infrastructure  Assistance 
Act  which  I  have  introduced  takes  steps  to  as- 
sist economically  distressed  areas  to  build  en- 
vironmental infrastructure  facilities  which  they 
desperately  need  This  bill  authorizes  the  US 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  assist  eligible 
local  governments  m  the  planning,  design  and 
construction  of  wastewater  treatment  works, 
public  water  systems  or  solid  waste  manage- 
ment facilities.  The  local  share  of  such 
pro]ects  would  be  10  percent  of  the  project 
cost,  which  could  include  provision  of  nec- 
essary lands,  easements  and  right  of  way 

In  order  to  be  eligible,  communities  would 
have  a  population  of  25,000  or  less,  and 
would  be  classified  as  a  labor  surplus  area  by 
the  US  Department  of  Labor  or  would  have 
a  per  capita  income  that  is  less  than  or  equal 
to  70  percent  of  the  national  average  per  cap- 
ita income  as  determined  by  the  most  recent 
census. 

The  Environmental  Infrastructure  Assistance 
Act  would  authorize  S500  million  per  year  for 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  carry  out  activities 
under  this  act.  While  this  may  seem  like  a 
large  amount,  it  is  minuscule  when  compared 
with  the  documented  need  for  environmental 
infrastructure  facilities.  The  EPA  1991  Needs 
Survey  for  Wastewater  Treatment  Systems 
has  reported  that  current  need  for  these  facili- 
ties alone  is  Si 38  billion.  As  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  and  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act  regulations  continue  to  be  im- 
posed, the  need  will  only  increase 

Furthermore,  I  feel  that  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers IS  the  correct  entity  to  carry  out  these 
activities  The  Corps  has  experience  in  the 
construction  of  environmental  facilities.  They 
were  an  integral  part  of  the  on  the  ground 
management  of  construction  projects  under 
the  title  II  construction  grant  program.  I  feel 
this  new  program  is  a  natural  extension  of  the 
mission  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

This  program  will  be  in  addition  to  others, 
such  as  the  FmHA  Water  and  Water  Disposal 
loan  and  grant  program  which  is  currently  in 
effect,  or  the  Rural  Community  Environmental 
Assistance  Act  which  I  will  be  introducing 
shortly. 

It  IS  high  time  that  the  needs  of  small  com- 
munities be  considered  We  have  gone  on 
long  enough  piling  regulation  after  regulation 
on  small,  rural  towns  while  providing  no  finan- 
cial or  technical  assistance  for  these  regula- 
tions to  be  met.  It  is  my  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  also  recognize  this  need  and  join 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  measure 
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NATIONAL  AVIATION  EDUCATION 
WEEK 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

OK  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday   Ma-u  28.  1992 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  intro- 
duce a  joint  resolution  to  declare  the  week  of 
October  4  through  Octot>er  10.  1992.  as  Na- 
tional Aviation  Education  Week 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  encour- 
age schools— at  all  levels  and  m  all  parts  of 
the  country — to  focus  on  aviation  and  its  con- 
tribution to  our  society,  and  to  encourage  stu- 
dents to  consider  career  ofjportumties  in  this 
exciting  field  Pilots,  engineers,  flight  attend- 
ants, technicians,  radio  and  radar  operators. 
air  traffic  controllers  and  airport  managers  are 
just  a  few  examples  of  the  hundreds  of  ca- 
reers in  the  aviation  industry.  This  resolution 
also  encourages  educators  to  use  aviation  as 
a  tool  to  promote  learning  in  a  wide  range  of 
subject  areas 

This  House  recognizes  the  importance  of 
aviation  in  our  society.  This  is  apparent  by  our 
overwhelming  vote  just  last  week  to  reauthor- 
ize S20  billion  for  Federal  aviation  programs 
tor  the  next  2  years. 

Indeed,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  aviation  industry 
makos  important  contributions  to  the  national 
economy  and  our  way  of  life.  These  contribu- 
tions are  made  by  passenger,  cargo,  and  gen- 
eral aviation  groups  as  well  as  manufacturers 
of  aircraft,  aircraft  parts,  and  avionics.  In  May 
1992,  our  trade  deficit  was  at  its  lowest  level 
in  8  years,  thanks,  in  large  part,  to  aviation  ex- 
ports The  FAA  and  the  commercial  and  gen- 
eral aviation  industry  groups  project  a  steady 
growth  in  the  aviation  industry  beyond  the 
year  2000 

As  a  result  of  this  projected  growth,  industry 
experts  project  a  shortage  of  pilots,  engineers, 
technicians,  and  other  skilled  workers.  Also, 
women  and  minorities  have,  in  the  past,  been 
underrepresented  in  technical  fields  such  as 
aviation.  We  must  find  ways  to  continue  the 
growth  of  the  aviation  industry  as  a  whole  and 
to  include  greater  numbers  of  women  and  mi- 
norities in  this  industry,  because  they  are  a 
valuable  resource  that  must  not  be  neglected 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  future  contnbution  of  avia- 
tion to  the  United  States  is  dependent  on  an 
informed  and  educated  public.  Again,  let  me 
say  that  I  believe  it  is  important  that  schools 
at  all  levels,  nationwide,  actively  pursue  the 
advancement  of  education  through  aviation 
Mr.  Speaker,  several  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
support  the  use  of  aviation  material,  theories, 
and  pnnciples  to  excite  today's  youth  in  their 
learning.  Be  it  in  reading,  art.  math,  science, 
history  or  whatever  the  subject  matter,  aviation 
can  be  a  valuable  tool  for  helping  educators 
turn  youth  on  to  education 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  this  resolution  to  declare  October  4 
through  10,  1992.  as  National  Aviation  Edu- 
cation Week. 
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OKI, I, AS    COACH  OF 
I.IFKTIMK 


HON.  ILEA^A  ROS-LEHTINLN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HKPKhShNTATIVES 

Tnursddij.  Mat/  2S .  !<>02 

Ms  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker,  at 
Southwest  Miami  High  School  in  west  Dade 
County,  where  i  went  to  high  school,  there  is 
a  coach  who  is  setting  an  example  (or  edu- 
cators across  this  Nation  Coach  Harry  Delias 
IS  making  a  ditlerence  tor  young  men  in  west 
Dade  County 

Coach  Delias,  who  was  a  collegiate  soccer 
star  at  Heidelberg  College  m  Ohio,  has  per- 
suaded his  alma  matter  to  enroll  five  young 
soccer  players  (rom  Southwest  and  Braddock 
High  Schools  He  arranged  tor  Heidelberg  to 
help  these  young  men  set  up  l-ederal  aid  to 
cover  their  tuition  costs  These  five  young 
men,  Alejandro.  Alberto,  and  Adolfo  Carnles, 
Juan  Carlos  Garcia,  and  Thomas  Hernandez, 
never  dreamed  they  would  get  a  chance  to  at- 
tend a  4  year  college 

The  Carnles  brothers  came  to  this  country 
on  a  raft  from  Cuba  1?  years  ago  and  only 
dared  to  hope  that  they  could  attend  a  lumor 
college  Thomas  Hernandez  and  Juan  Garcia 
who  immigrated  trom  Nicaragua  as  small  chil- 
dren now  have  the  opportunity  to  try  for  their 
dreams  of  becoming  a  lawyer  and  a  doctor 

The  Miami  Herald  published  an  article  about 
this  remarkable  coach  and  his  assistance  to 
tfiese    men.    which    I    ask    to    include    in    the 

RtCOHO 

Cha.sce  of  a  Lifetime 
iB.v  Todd  Hart  man  I 
Five  West  Dade  athlef,€s  who  never 
dreamed  they  would  get  a  shot  at  a  four-year 
colleR-e  or  play  collegiate  soccer  are  likely 
Koing  to  do  both— and  all  at  the  same  place- 
thanks  to  a  persuasive  coach. 

The    coach,    Harry    Delias    of    Southwest 
High,  persuaded  Heidelberg  College  in  Ohio, 
a   private  school  of  1,200  students,   to  bring 
the  five  in  to  play  soccer  and  to  help  set  up 
federal  aid  to  cover  tuition  losts. 
The  athletes  say  its  remarkable. 
It's  a  new  life  for  me,  my  future,"  said 
Alejandro  Carrlles.     Before  this  I  was  think 
ing  Miami-Dade,  and  I  never  thought  about 
playing  soccer  after  high  si  hool." 

Alejandro.  19,  is  one  of  three  Carrlles 
brothers— his  twin  Alberto  and  Adolfo.  17,- 
who  are  benefiting  from  the  deal.  The  two 
other  athletes  are  Juan  Carlos  Garcia  and 
Thomas  Hernandez  All  but  Adolfo  Cariles 
attend  Southwest  High;  Adolfo  goes  to  Brad- 
dock 

Delias,  an  alumnus  and  former  soccer  star 
at  Heidelberg,  said  he  "had  to  do  a  lot  of 
talking  ■  to  get  the  students  admitted  be- 
cause of  their  average  grades.  -I  called  the 
coach,  called  the  admissions  director,  the 
athletic  director  The  coach  has  taken  my 
word  on  these  kids." 

Brian  Haley,  the  coach  at  Heidelberg,  said 
he  welcomes  the  players,  who  he  hopes  will 
bring  some  Hair  to  the  sport,  "These  kids 
have  a  passion  for  the  game,"  Haley  said. 
"When  Harry  told  me  about  them,  I  was 
pretty  excited." 

The  story  Is  a  wonderful  one  for  the  play- 
ers, all  of  whom  left  their  home  countries 
years  ago  with  their  families,  seeking  a  bet- 
ter life  in  the  United  States  The  Carrlles 
brothers  left  Cuba  on  a  raft  12  years  ago,  and 
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Hernandez  and  Garcia  both  >  ame  to  Miami 
from  Nicaragua  as  children 

"Everything  just  feels  great,  said  Hernan 
dez,  who  said  he  wants  to  get  a  degree  at 
Heidelberg,  then  return  to  Miami  to  study 
law.  I  was  planning  to  go  to  college,  but  my 
options  were  pretty  limited." 

Garcia,  who  still  must  score  well  enough 
on  an  SAT  test  before  official  acceptance, 
said  he  want.s  to  study  medicine    "I  m  ex 
cited,"  he  said.  "This  Is  the  only  chance  I  ve 
had.  I've  got  to  take  advantage  of  it 

Hernandez.  20.  and  Garcia,  19.  were  espe 
cially  thankful  to  Delias,  who  lobbied  for 
them,  though  neither  played  on  Southwest'* 
team  this  season  iboth  missed  the  age  cut- 
off i  If  It  wasn  t  for  him,  I'd  be  at  Miaml- 
Dade.  '  Garcia  said. 

Haley  echoed  the  sentiment  "If  someone 
like  Harry  Delias  wasn't  pushing  these  kids, 
then  Brian  Haley  wouldn't  know  about 
them.  " 

The  only  unanimous  concern  among  the 
flvesome  was  cold  weather.  All  five  are  load- 
ing up  on  Jackets  and  long  underwear  and 
preparing  to  practice  in  sweats  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives.  "They'll  probably  freeze 
on  me."  Haley  said. 

Mr    Speaker,  this  country  needs  more  edu 
caters  like  Coach  Harry  Delias  who  puts  out 
maximum  effort  to  give   hope   to  the   young 

men  ot  his  communl^,' 


TRIBUTE  TO  THK    lo.sFPH  RODMAN 
DHAKK  .SCHOOI. 


HON.  JOSE  E.  SERR.ANO 

'I  ■. I .«.  ■■, '.  liik. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsdcui.  Mui/  28.  1992 

Mr  SERRANO  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
pay  very  special  tribute  to  an  institution  that 
has  prepared  thousands  of  Bronx  youths  (or 
the  challenges  o(  the  future  for  three-guarters 
of  a  century  the  Joseph  Rodman  Drake 
School,  PS  48  On  Friday,  May  29,  1992. 
PS  48  will  celebrate  its  75th  year  of  providing 
outstanding  educational  service  to  the  Bronx 
community 

The  Joseph  Rodman  Drake  School  is 
housed  in  a  unigue  five- story  light  bnck  and 
limestone  building  rendered  m  the  collegiate 
gothic  style.  Its  external  walls  display  stone 
tracery,  shields,  open  books,  bas  relief  heads 
of  children,  and  gargoyles  that  stand  sentry 
over  the  east  and  west  wings  The  buitdmg 
was  designed  by  C  B  J  Snyder,  superintend- 
ent of  school  buildings  tor  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education  from  1893  to  1923.  who  is 
considered  the  dean  ot  New  York  City's  early 
school  architects 

Since  Its  inauguration  m  1917.  P  S  48  has 
provided  students  trom  a  great  variety  of  cul 
tural  backgrounds  with  an  encouraging  atmos- 
phere in  which  to  learn  and  develop  It  has 
achieved  this  through  the  commitment  ot  a 
dedicated  and  competent  stati  that  strives  to 
motivate  the  students  and  interact  closely  with 
them  Moreover,  the  students  parents  have  al 
ways  been  integral  members  of  the  school 
community,  playing  an  active  role  m  the 
school  5  daily  operation  and  acting  as  a  sup- 
portive txxJy 

In  the  difficult  task  of  educating  our  youth. 
the  Joseph  Rodman  Drake  School  has  suc- 
ceeded in  furnishing  students  with  the  basic 
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educational  tools  necessary  to  confront  ttie 
challenges  life  sets  before  them  and  set  out 
on  the  path  to  achieving  their  goals  Through- 
out Its  many  years  ot  existence.  P  S  48  has 
been  a  great  source  of  pnde  and  |oy  to  its 
community 

Today,  on  twhait  of  the  people  of  tne  south 
Bronx.  I  would  like  to  salute  the  Joseph  Rod- 
man Drake  School  and  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation for  the  invaluable  educational  serv- 
ice it  has  provided  us  all  tor  the  past  75  years 
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■  lUIX'.K  I.KONAKIi  }• 
)  WARDS 


HON.  NOR.MAN  V.  MINET.A 


ill-    I.M.IH  iKM\ 

!.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tkursday.  May  28.  1992 

Mr  MINETA  (\^r  Speaker  there  is  no  issue 
that  we  (ace  today  mote  important  than  those 
issues  involving  the  education  and  the  welfare 
of  our  children  There  is  not  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress who.  regardless  of  party  regardless  ot 
philosophy,  who  does  not  recognize  that  one 
of  our  main  objectives — the  definition  of  the 
American  dream— is  to  pass  on  a  better  coun- 
try to  our  children 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  children's  welfare  is  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country  Our  children's  welfare  con- 
cerns us  not  only  because  we  are  legislators, 
but  because  we  are  parents,  grandparents,  or 
txjcause  as  adults  we  are  charged  with  canng 
for  Our  children 

That  IS  why  I  am  particularly  proud  that 
Judge  Leonard  P  Edwards,  tfie  presiding 
ludge  of  Santa  Clara  County,  CA.  has  been 
named  the  Juvenile  Court  Judge  of  the  Year 
by  the  National  Court  Appointed  Special  Advo- 
cates Association 

In  Santa  Clara  County,  Judge  Edwards  is 
well  known  not  only  as  an  outstanding  jurist. 
but  as  one  of  the  leading  experts  m  how  our 
society  treats  its  children  And  while  Judge 
Edwards  has  the  keen  mind  of  the  expert,  he 
also  possesses  the  heart  of  a  compassionate 
advocate  tor  our  children 

Mr  Speaker,  too  often  the  systems  that  we 
set  up  to  address  the  problems  of  society  are 
imperfect  Too  often,  the  systems  permit  chil- 
dren to  be  neglected,  abused,  or  simply  for- 
gotten Too  often  the  sys'em  itself  moves  too 
slowly  to  correct  the  wrongs  suffered  by  our 
children 

Mr  Speaker.  Judge  Edwards  is  a  public 
servant  who  has  shown  that  there  are  those 
individuals  m  the  system  who  not  only  can 
make  a  difference,  but  who  have  made  such 
a  difference  in  helping  children  that  the  na- 
tional organization  that  does  this  every  day 
has  called  him  the  strongest  voice  for  children 
in  California's  judiciary 

Mr  Speaker,  today  more  than  ever  we  are 
learning  that  much  of  the  pam  and  suffering  in 
our  society  today  can  pe  prevented  if  we 
spend  time  on  people  when  they  are  young 
Judge  Edwards  has  worked  hard  to  reunite 
families,  preserve  the  family  structure,  stop 
family  violence,  prevent  juvenile  delinguency. 
and  increase  adoptions 

Judge  Edwards  is  a  worthy  recipient  of  this 
important  national  award  He  is  also  well  de- 
serving ot  the  thanks  of  his  community  and 
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our  Nation  I  am  proud  to  bring  the  announce- 
ment of  this  award  as  well  as  his  work  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress. 

He  should  be  proud  of  his  work  I  know  his 
community  and  his  family,  particularly  his  fa- 
ther, our  colleague.  Congressman  Don  Ed- 
i^ARDS  are  extremely  proud  of  him.  And  I 
know,  Mr  Speaker,  that  you  and  the  rest  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  join  with  me 
and  our  colleague.  Mr  Edvvards.  in  offering 
our  congratulations  and  gratitude  to  Judge  Ed- 
wards 
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HON.  DON  SUNDQLIST 

'IF  T!-~NNKSsK.l-. 
IN  THK  HOrSE  OF  HEPRESE.VT.^TIVES 

ThuTsdav.  .l/u.!/  28.  1992 

Mr  SUNDQUIST  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  salute  the  achievement  of  a  man 
who  has  worked  his  way  from  humble  cir- 
cumstances to  become  America's  largest  re- 
tailer of  manufactured  homes.  Jim  Clayton, 
chairman,  CEO  and  president  of  Clayton 
Homes  in  Knoxville,  was  honored  last  year  by 
the  Horatio  Alger  Foundation.  The  story  of  his 
rise  from  boyhood  in  Finger,  TN  to  his  current 
pwsition  IS  exactly  the  sort  of  American  suc- 
cess story  one  associates  with  Horatio  Alger. 

But  Jim  Clayton  has  never  forgotten  his 
roots,  as  evidenced  by  his  decision  this  year 
to  endow  a  35.000  scholarship  at  Chester 
County  High  School  As  a  result,  a  young  man 
by  the  name  of  Chad  Smith  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  college  this  fall. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Jim  Clayton's  example 
of  hard  work,  perseverance,  and  civic  minded- 
ness  are  much  to  be  admired  And  I  ask  that 
the  following  profile  of  him,  which  appeared  in 
the  University  of  Tennessee  alumni  magazine, 
be  reprinted  m  the  Congressional  Record 

(From  the  University  of  Tennessee  Alumni 

Magazine] 

H'lME.  Sweet  Manufactured  Home 

(By  Diane  Ballard i 

Famous  Amos  the  cookie  man  was  there, 
along  with  flyboy  Chuck  '\'eager.  Stan  "the 
Man  '  Musial.  and  Joint  Chiefs  chairman 
Colin  Powell.  And  so  was  housing  exec  Jim 
Clayton  from  Knoxville.  whose  entrepreneur- 
ial exploits  had  won  him  the  Distinguished 
American  award  of  the  Horatio  Alger  Asso- 
ciation. 

Soft  lights  shimmered  off  natty  tuxedos 
and  bejeweled  gowns.  The  Marine  Band 
played  as  1.250  people,  among  them  gov- 
ernors, members  of  Congress,  and  business 
tycoons,  packed  the  Wasington.  D.C.,  hotel 
ballroom  anticipating  the  evening's  main 
event,  the  presenilation  of  1991's  ten  distin- 
guished Americans. 

Eath  honoree.  Including  Clayton,  Powell. 
Musial,  and  McDonald's  exec  Fred  Turner, 
fiared  larger  than  life  on  giant  video  screens, 
then  made  short  speeches  in  person. 

In  his  video,  Clayton  told  of  his  dream. 
when  he  was  very  young  and  very  poor  in 
West  Tennessee,  of  growing  up  to  be  on  the 
Grand  Ole  Opry. 

But.  he  admitted  when  he  rose  to  speak, 
this  stage  was  just  as  nice.  Instead  of  the 
Opry.  he  chose  education  (two  UT  degrees i 
and  a  life  running  the  entrepreneurial  rapids. 
So  what  If  he  went  under  once?  The  ride  has 
tjeen  well  worth  the  dunking. 
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His  name  may  not  be  m  lights,  but  its  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Clayton  iKnoxville  '57.  '64)  is  chairman. 
CEO.  and  president  of  Clayton  Hoiries  in 
KnoxviUe,  the  largest  retailer  of  manufac- 
tured homes  in  the  nation,  "Manufactured  " 
:s  90s  talk  for  what  used  to  be  mobile  homes, 
and  before  that  even,  trailers.  But  selling  is 
just  pai't  of  the  Clayton  enterprise.  The  com- 
pany also  builds  the  units,  finances  them, 
and  provides  "communities  "  in  which  to  lo- 
cate them.  Vertical  integration,  it's  called: 
Clayton's  has  a  handhold  on  every  rung  of 
the  manufactured  housing  ladder. 

Clayton  stock  was  one  of  the  10  best  per- 
formers on  the  NYSE  in  1990.  Revenues 
soared  to  more  than  $300  million  last  year. 
just  as  Clayton  himself  soars  through  the 
airways  taking  care  of  business. 

"If  we  get  a  letter  threatening  any  kind  of 
legal  ai-tion.  I  jump  in  a  helicopter  or  on  one 
of  our  planes  and  go  knocking  on  the  cus- 
tomer's door.  That  sends  the  right  signals  to 
our  people  that  we  all  must  be  responsive." 

If  Clayton  came  knocking  on  your  door, 
you  would  see  a  smallish  guy.  balding,  with 
a  luxuriant  gray  beard  and  icould  it  be  any 
other  kind)  aviator  glasses.  He's  softspoken. 
insatiably  curious,  and  not  in  the  least 
ashamed  of  his  humble  beginnings. 

"I  think  we're  all  proud  of  what  we  build 
and  accomplish.  You  have  to  look  back  and 
see  what  you  started  with." 

In  Clayton's  case,  it  was  precious  little.  He 
i;rew  up  in  Finger.  Tennessee,  in  a  cabin  that 
ilidn't  have  electricity  until  he  was  10  or 
plumbing  until  after  he  left  home.  His  first 
Slop  after  leaving  Finger  was  Memphis, 
where  he  says  he  "stumbled"  into  .Memphis 
State  University's  pre-engineering  program. 
Then  it  was  on  to  Knoxville.  where  he 
wor  ked  hi>  way  to  an  engineering  degree. 

Hp  ciily  practiced  engineering  for  a  few 
rnont.is  with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity. 

I  wanted  to  design  small,  intricate  elec- 
tronic stuff.  They  had  me  designing  conduit. 
It  was  boring." 

Plus.  Clayton  was  already  involved  in  his 
lust  entrepreneurial  venture,  a  used  car  lot. 

■  I  became  more  and  more  involved  in  the 
automobile  business,  I  liked  selling  cars. 
Like  all  those  sales  books  say,  the  biggest 
high  is  making  a  sale.  I  loved  the  competi- 
tiveness." 

But  that  maiden  voyage  into  business 
ended  in  bankruptcy.  Undaunted.  Clayton 
started  over  and  pursued  a  UT  law  degree  on 
the  side.  Shortly  after  he  got  the  degree,  he 
started  his  first  mobile  home  lot.  Within  two 
years,  it  was  the  largest  in  the  world.  He 
never  practiced  law.  but  he  couldn't  have 
gotten  where  he  is  today  without  his  UT  ex- 
perience, he  says. 

The  degrees  "opened  doors  and  increased 
networking  abilit.v  and  self-esteem."  And  his 
fraternity.  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  gave  him 
friends  and  connections  he  still  enjoys. 

"Being  able  to  network  with  people  in  the 
fraternity,  in  engineering,  and  in  law  has 
really  been  beneficial.  Being  able  to  call 
someone  in  a  distant  city  and  talk  a  little 
about  the  Vols,  the  Hill,  .\yres  Hall,  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon,  and  the  Smoky  Mountain  Mai- 
ket  has  been  meaningful  so  many  times 
throughout  m.y  career,"  he  says.  "The  Uni- 
versity is  very  dear  to  me."" 

The  engineering  and  law  degrees  helped  m 
Clayton"s  day-to-day  business,  too. 

'■I"ve  designed  a  lot  of  mobile  homes.  And 
we  pay  out  a  fraction  of  the  legal  costs  that 
other  firms  pay.  Until  about  a  month  ago.  I 
was  m-house  counsel."" 

He  worries  that  his  four  children,  won  t 
have  the  same  desire  to  succeed  that  he  has. 
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"Maytie  I  was  lucky  I  didn't  think  so;  I 
would  not  want  to  do  it  again.  But  my  chil- 
dren are  so  smart,  and  they've  been  exposed 
to  so  much   'A"here  do  they  go  from,  there" 

"They  have  good  values  and  a  basic  kind  of 
lifestyle,  though.  They're  great  citizens.' 

Clayton  Homes  is  a  solid  corporate  citizen, 
supporting  education.  Junior  Achievement. 
United  Way.  and  other  agencies. 

Clayton  says  he  didn't  have  much  extra 
cash  to  give  away  for  a  lot  of  years. 

"A  business  takes  more  capital  than  you 
ever  have.  I  had  to  put  every  penny  back  in 
the  business  until  1983.  when  I  took  the  com- 
pany public. 

"People  are  amazed  that  we  grew  the  busi- 
ness on  Its  own  capital — didn't  bring  in  any 
venture  capital.  When  1  took  it  public.  I 
owned  100  percent  I  own  about  one-third 
now." 

Clayton  describes  his  lifestyle  as  conserv- 
ative I  he  claims  to  enjoy  bargain  hunting  at 
a  Knoxville  wholesale  house i.  except  when  it 
comes  to  airplanes. 

Clayton  Homes  owns  four  airplanes  and  a 
helicopter,  and  Clayton  himself  owns  a  jet. 
He's  an  instrument-rated  jet  pilot  and  also 
holds  a  pilot  license  for  helicopters  and  glid- 
ers. 

■Sometimes  Ml  jump  in  the  Jet  and  fly  to 
New  York  to  do  the  museums  or  plays."  he 
says,  but  quickly  adds  that  the  Clayton 
Homes  fleet  is  efficiently  and  economically 
used. 

His  inherent  curiosity  inspires  him  to  al- 
ways be  doing  and  learning. 

"I  play  tennis.  I  run.  I  listen  to  bluegrass 
music  one  day  and  Chopin  the  next.  I've 
taken  dance  classes  and  wine  classes.  I  skied 
the  Rockies  five  times  last  year.'  He  enjoys 
learning  more  about  art  and  music.  On  a  re- 
cent trip  to  Europe,  he  visited  Mozart's 
home  and  wanted  to  be  able  to  stay  longer 
and  learn  more.  He  made  the  largest  single 
gift  ever  to  the  arts  m  Tennessee— 53.25  mil- 
lion to  Knoxville's  art  museum. 

But.  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  business 
IS  his  first  love. 

"My  primary  interest  always  has  been 
work.  Its  fun.  It  s  a  privilege  to  build  a  busi- 
ne.ss  with  good  people,  to  be  involved  in  engi- 
neering an  environment  where  you  see  such 
incredible  growth. 

"Entrepreneurship  is  risky  business.  My 
timing  hasn"t  always  been  good.  Things 
haven  t  always  happened  the  way  I  would 
have  planned  them.  But  I  don"t  question  God 
a  lot.  His  way  work.';  out  t>pst" 


TRIliUTP:  TO  LT,  DAVE  DkVRIES 


HON.  D.AM  C.\MP 

UK  n!;ck:c.,an 

IN  THE  HOU.se  OF  KEPKE.SE.NTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28. 1992 

Mr  CAMP  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  i  rise  today  to  recognize  an  out- 
standing individual  from  mid  Michigan.  li. 
Dave  DeVries,  Dave  is  retiring  from  his  posi- 
tion as  team  commander  of  the  Michigan 
State  Police  Department  m  Gladwin.  Mi. 
where  he  has  contributed  numerous  years  of 
outstanding  service 

Dave  started  his  career  in  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  State  Police  in  1968,  Throughout 
his  career  he  has  worked  m  a  variety  of  loca- 
tions which  include  Lansing.  Ionia,  Gladwin. 
Erie.  Newberry,  and  Gladwin  again,  where  he 
worked  his  way  up  from  trooper  to  sergeant 
and  finally  to  team  commander. 
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Prior  to  his  position  within  the  Michigan 
State  Police,  Lieutenant  DeVnes  served  in  the 
Navy  for  3  years  He  was  stationed  in  the 
Mekong  Delta  area  with  the  Navy  Rivenne  pa 
trols  during  the  Vietnam  war  and  earned  sev 
eral  citations  and  awards  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  After  his  discharge  he  worVed  tor 
the  Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Co  m  Grand 
Rapids  before  lommg  the  State  Police 

Dave  IS  an  active  rriember  of  several  distin 
guished  organizations  including  the  Gladwin 
Lions  Club,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
American  Legion.  Gladwin  Care  Committee. 
Gladwin  Eagles  Club.  Gladwin  9il  Steering 
Committee  and  the  9n  board  Pius,  he 
served  as  the  chairman  of  the  Gladwin  area 
"Walk  for  Warmth."  which  raised  funds  for  fuel 
expenses  for  needy  families 

His  unselfish  commitment  to  the  safety  of 
his  community  and  the  citizens  of  Michigan  is 
t)eyond  the  ordinary  He  has  t)een  recognized 
by  numerous  organizations  for  his  hard  work 
and  dedication  Among  the  awards  he  has  re- 
ceived include  the  Meritorious  Award,  the 
Honorable  Mention  Award,  the  Professional 
Excellence  Award  and  an  award  from  the 
Michigan  Blockade  Committee  for  apprehend- 
ing two  armed  felons  wanted  lor  an  armed 
robbery 

Lieutenant  DeVnes  family  resides  in 
Gladwin.  Ml  His  wife.  Nanette,  is  employed  at 
the  Gladwin  Intermediate  School  system  and 
also  works  part  time  at  the  Mid  Michigan  Re- 
gional Hospital  in  Gladwin  They  have  three 
sons,  the  eldest.  John,  served  with  the  1st 
Calvary  Division  in  Iraq  during  Operation 
Desert  Storm  and  is  currently  attending 
Central  Michigan  University  The  second  eld 
est  son,  Michael,  has  recently  graduated  from 
Navy  Basic  Training  Command  in  Great 
Lakes.  IL.  and  is  enrolled  m  school  for  aircraft 
repair  and  maintenance  Their  youngest  son, 
Brad,  is  presently  a  junior  m  the  Glactwm  High 
School  system 

Mr  Speaker.  Lt  Dave  DeVnes  is  truly  a  re- 
markaole  individual  l  know  that  you  will  |Oin 
with  me.  his  family,  coworkers  and  the  com- 
munity Of  Gladwin  in  commending  and  thank- 
ing Dave  lor  his  service  to  mid  Michigan  over 
the  past  24  years  I  know  he  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  all  those  who  worked  with  him 


Gl'LLIVHR   PRKl'  SCHOOL 
SOFTHAI.L  CHAMPIONSHIP 

HON.  ILEA.NA  ROS-LEHTI.NE.N 

OF  FLORID.^ 
I.N  THK  HOUSE  OF  REF'RESENTATIVES 

rnursdau.  Mat/  28.  !!)92 
Ms  ROSLEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  Gulliver  Preparatory 
School  and  its  outstanding  sottball  team  which 
this  year  was  able  to  make  the  transition  from 
slow  pitch  to  fast  pitch  soflball  and  still  in- 
crease Its  string  of  district  Softball  titles  to  live 
in  a  row  This  team,  which  had  grown  com- 
fortable in  Its  ability  to  win  championships  in 
slow  pitch  Softball,  overcame  reluctance  to 
move  to  a  sport  with  diflerent  rules,  a  taster 
pace,  and  a  need  for  new  skills  and  tech- 
niques 

Five  of  the  team  memtsers  spent  last  surrv 
mer  playing  tor  an  independent  last  pitch  soft- 
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ball  team,  to  learn  the  game,  and  commu- 
nicate their  skills  to  their  teammates  These 
d€!dicated  players  were  Titlany  Smith.  Kerry 
Viiela.  Lisa  Markowitz.  Dam  Polley.  and  Jen- 
nifer Ingham  Coach  Mark  Schusterman  is  es- 
pecially grateful  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  seniors 
of  the  team.  Suzanne  Parker  and  Chrissy 
Ford,  who  gave  up  their  comfortable  enpy- 
ment  and  risked  their  winning  streak  to  take 
on  a  new  challenge 

The  Miami  Herald  published  an  article  de- 
scribing the  Gulliver  team's  remarkable  transi^ 
tion  which  I  would  like  to  include  m  the 
Record: 

Pitch  Switch:  Gulliver  Gets  in  the  Swing 

A.ND  Wins  thk.  District  Title 

(By  Todd  Hartmam 

M.irk   Schusterman  rememhers  the  strug- 

s'le  of  making  the  switi  h  from  slow-pitch  to 

fast  pitch  Softball  at  Gulliver  Prep. 

He's  the  coach,  and  he  watched  painfully 
as  his  pitchers  threw  everywhere  but  over 
the  plate  'We  were  playinx  teams  who  had 
nine  runs  before  swineinK  the  bat,  "  he  said 
Not  all  the  players  were  sold  on  It.  either 
Juniors  and  senii>rs  who  had  spent  two  or 
three  seasons  racking  up  district  titles  saw 
'heir  Softball  careers  pass  before  their  eyes. 
Visions  of  light-speed  pitches  and  ensuing 
strikeouts  broudfht  nightmares  Said  senior 
Suzanne  Parker:  It  was  a  really  big  change 
I  couldn't  hit   Everything  was  going  wrong 

That  was  late  February,  since  then,  opin 
ii.ns  have  changed  Last  Thursday.  Gulliver 
capped  its  inaugural  season  of  fast-pitch 
Softball  with  a  surprising  7-6  win  against  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes  In  the  District  8-3A  cham- 
pionship game  With  the  victory.  Gulliver  In- 
creased it5  string  of  district  Softball  titles  to 
five  in  a  row  and  earned  a  spot  in  Friday's 
Kegion  4-3A  title  game  against  Naples  High 
"It  has  not  been  as  tough  as  I  thought  it 
would  be."  said  Schusterman.  who  is  still 
pretty  surprised  He  joked  that  his  pitchers 
were  so  wild  that,  at  some  points,  'our  kids 
were  more  scared  of  our  pitchers  than  they 
were  of  the  opponent's 

What  surprised  Schusterman.  his  players 
and  opposing  coaches  the  most  Is  how  quick- 
ly Gulliver  players  learned  to  hit  fast 
pitches 

Some  players  see  the  pitches  and  say.  Oh 
my  God."'  said  junior  Tiffany  Smith  'But 
It's  easy  to  hit  fast  pitches.  Yuu  just  swing 
your  bat.  If  you  hit.  you  hit  it." 

Schusterman  hands  a  lot  of  credit  to  five 
players  Smith.  Kerry  Vilela.  Lisa 
Markowitz.  Dam  Polley  and  Jennifer 
Ingham  All  spent  last  summer  playing  for 
the  South  Dade  Mustangs,  an  independent 
fast  pitch  team  that  plays  games  statewide 
"That  really  helped,  '  he  said  'They  gav.- 
us  a  nucleus." 

But  much  of  Schusterman's  gratitude  is  re 
served  for  a  handful  of  seniors  who  gave  up 
the  security  and  skill  they  had  developed 
playing  slow  pitch.  Two  of  those  were  Parker 
and  Chrissy  Ford,  both  of  whom  say  they  had 
heavy  doubts  going  Into  the  season. 

I  was  kind  of  disappointed    It  was  goir.k: 
to  be  my   last  year,   and   I   wanted   to   keep 
things  the  same,"  Ford  said     "We  were  win 
ning  titles,  but  it  wasn't  only  that.  We  didn't 
know  if  It  would  be  as  fun." 

Even  Smith,  one  of  the  fast-pitch  veterans, 
had  her  doubts  "I  didn't  think  we  could  pull 
It  off.  "  she  said.  "Our  first  couple  of  games 
no  one  left  base  (players  weren't  familia: 
with  base  running  rules]  No  one  knew  wha- 
they  were  doing  " 

Added  Parker  "We'd  have  games  where 
our  pitchers  walked  people  around  the  bases 
10  runs  at  a  time." 
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Now  players  are  thrilled,  especially  after 
t>eatlng  out  longtime  private  school  softball 
powers  St  Brendan  and  Lourdes  for  the  dis- 
trKt  title  .\nd  as  for  the  pitching.  Polley 
and  Ingham  both  sophomores-  are  begin- 
ning to  settle  into  the  position 

I    was   definitely    surprised.  '    said    Ford 

Now  that  we've  learned  everything  It 
wasn't  as  bad  as  we  thought." 

Added  Smith  '1  didn't  believe  we  could  do 
',1.  but  we  did." 

Mr  Speaker,  I  commend  the  dedication, 
flexibility,  and  endurance  of  the  Gulliver 
School  team,  and  congratulate  them  on  their 
hard-earned  victory 


A      CONGRESSIONAL      SALUTP:      TO 
GTE    CALIFORNIA    AND    RORIN    L 
KOONS 

HON.  GLLNN  M.  ANDERSO.N 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .^TIVES 

Thursday.  .\tay  28.  1992 

Mr  ANDERSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  GTE  California  and  one  of  its 
dedicated  employees,  Ms  Robin  L  Koons  On 
Thursday.  May  28.  1992.  the  United  Can> 
bodian  Community.  Inc  will  host  a  dinner  to 
honor  GTE  California  and  Ms  Robin  Koons 
with  ttie  Community  Service  Award  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  bring  them  to  your  atten- 
tion 

Robin  L  Koons  is  typical  of  the  type  of  em- 
ployee GTE  recruits  Joining  the  company  in 
1969.  Robin  began  her  career  as  a  cashier 
with  the  Long  Beach  district  office  Named 
special  services  superintendent  in  1983.  San 
Gabriel  Valley  district  manager  community  re- 
lations in  1987.  and  Long  Beach  Division  put»- 
lic  affairs  manager  m  1989.  Robin  has  ad- 
vanced through  the  ranks  of  management  po- 
sitions with  the  company 

With  her  current  assignment.  Robin  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  company  related  activities 
with  respect  to  the  Long  Beach.  Lakewood, 
Signal  Hill.  Cerntos.  Artesia.  and  Hawaiian 
Gardens  communities  Ms  Koons  serves  on 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  board  of  directors 
for  the  cities  of  Lakewood  and  Signal  Hill,  and 
the  board  of  directors  and  the  executive  coun- 
cil for  the  Long  Beach  area  chamber  In  addi- 
tion. Robin  serves  on  the  board  of  directors  for 
Cities  in  Schools.  Community  Family  Guid- 
ance Center.  American  Red  Cross,  and  United 
Cambodian  Community  Center.  She  is  a 
tx)ard  member  and  secretary  for  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  and  the 
Long  Beach  PhoneFriend 

Robins  dedication  to  her  community  is  fur- 
ther enhanced  by  her  involvement  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Downtown  Lion's  Club,  the  SCAN 
Board  of  Governors,  and  as  a  trustee  for  the 
St  Mary's  Medical  Center  She  is  the  cochair- 
person  of  the  Explorer  Council  lor  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  Long  Beach  and  on  the 
board  of  directors  with  the  Conservation  Corp 
of  Long  Beach  Her  volunteer  credentials  is  as 
long  as  it  is  impressive  In  1986,  Robin  was  a 
loaned  executive  for  the  United  Way  of  Or- 
ange County  and  the  1988  Campaign  vice- 
chair  for  the  Southeast  Area  of  San  Gabriel 
Valley 

It  IS  because  of  these  and  the  many  other 
accomplishments      Robin      L.      Koons      has 
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achieved  that  I  take  great  pride  in  joining  with 
all  those  attending  this  special  occasion  in  ex- 
pressing the  gratitude  she  so  richly  deserves. 

My  wife.  Lee.  joins  nne  in  extending  this 
congressional  salute  to  Ms.  Koons  and  GTE 
California.  We  wish  Robin,  her  son  Eric,  and 
daughter-in-law,  Sydney  and  GTE  California 
all  the  best  in  the  years  to  come 
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SOUTHWEST  HIGH  STUDENTS 
FIGHT  AIDS  WITH  ENGLISH 
CLASS  PROJECT 
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THE  AFRICAN-AMERICAN  LESBIAN 
AND  GAY  COMMUNITY  CELE- 
BRATES BLACK  GAY  PRIDE  DAY 


HON.  ELEANOR  HOLMES  NORTON 

OF  THE  DISTiilCT  OF  COLC.MBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPKESENT.\TIVES 

Thursdau.  May  28.  1992 

Ms  NORTON  Mr  Speaker,  on  Sunday. 
May  24,  the  African-American  lesbian  and  gay 
community  celebrated  Black  Gay  Pride  Day  in 
Washington,  DC.  culminating  a  month-long  se- 
ries of  tundraising  entertainment  and  religious 
events  that  both  celebrate  gay  pride  and  raise 
desperately  needed  funds  for  AIDS  services  in 
the  African-American  community.  With  a 
theme  of  "Pride  m  ourselves  and  our  ability  to 
accomplish  what  we  want  and  need  for  our- 
selves." the  celebration  started  with  the  dream 
of  three  Washingtonians,  Dr  Ernest  Hopkins. 
Mr  Theodore  Kirkland.  and  Dr.  Welmore  Al- 
fred Cook,  whom  many  have  called  the  father 
of  Washington's  African- American  gay  com- 
munity 

This  year's  Black  Lesbian  and  Gay  Pnde 
Day  IS  a  tribute  to  Welmore  Cook,  a  person  of 
great  conviction  with  a  dream  of  raising  signifi- 
cant sums  of  money  for  African-Americans  liv- 
ing with  HIV  AIDs  Welmore  Cook  died  of 
AIDS  on  April  22,  but  not  tiefore  acting  on  his 
dream  of  increasing  funds  for  community- 
tiased  African-American  AIDS  service  organi- 
zations and  instilling  a  new  sense  of  dignity  in 
the  African-American  gay  community 

For  much  of  my  adult  lite,  I  have  been  in  the 
battle  to  secure  and  maintain  fundamental 
rights  for  gays  and  lesbians  as  part  of  my  ef- 
forts to  foster  civil  rights  that  should  be  guar- 
anteed to  all  Americans  We  can  all  learn  les- 
sons from  the  African-American  gay  and  les- 
bian community  of  Washington,  which,  while 
bearing  the  burden  of  double  discrimination. 
can  celebrate  their  individuality  within  their 
own  community  and  the  diversity  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  AIDS  virus  is  spreading  among  African- 
Americans  in  Washington  at  a  rate  far  higher 
than  in  other  communities  The  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility the  participants  in  Black  Lesbian 
and  Gay  Pride  Day  bnng  to  persons  who  are 
struggling  with  AIDS  is  an  example  for  us  all 
to  emulate 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  m  congratulating  the  organizers  of 
this  important  celebration  and  in  commending 
the  African-American  gay  and  lesbian  commu- 
nity of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  their  vital 
leadership  on  eradicating  AIDS  and  eliminat- 
ing discnmination 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OK  KLOKIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1992 

Ms  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a  cru- 
sade against  AIDS  which  is  tiemg  conducted 
by  four  students  at  Southwest  High  School  in 
Miami,  my  alma  mater.  Silvia  Alvarez.  Michelle 
Fonte,  Robert  Lopez,  and  Melissa  Lopez 
began  their  project  as  a  junior  year  English 
project  The  assignment  from  their  teacher. 
Susan  Black,  was  a  group  project  to  write  on 
a  topic  that  illustrated  a  positive  or  negative 
aspect  of  the  American  dream.  It  was  intended 
to  be  a  research  and  critical  thinking  project. 

The  four  students  began  by  electing  to  re- 
search sexual  attitudes  among  their  class- 
mates They  conducted  a  survey  of  169  stu- 
dents on  subjects  including  how  sexually  ac- 
tive they  were  to  whether  they  used  contra- 
ceptives The  results  surprised  the  four  stu- 
dents, and  changed  a  project  designed  largely 
for  entertainment  value  into  a  deadly  serious 
crusade 

They  discovered  that  many  of  their  fellow 
students  were  sexually  active,  that  they  were 
not  taking  precautions  against  pregnancy  or 
disease,  and  that  they  did  not  know  as  much 
as  they  needed  to  know  atx)ut  how  easy  it  is 
to  transmit  AIDS  Learning  this,  they  decided 
not  only  that  action  was  needed,  but  that  they 
would  take  the  responsibility  to  help  their  fel- 
low students 

To  learn  more  about  the  subject.  Robert. 
Silvia.  Michelle,  and  Melissa  obtained  a  video 
camera  and  interviewed  a  doctor,  an  AIDS  pa- 
tient, and  some  of  their  classmates,  and  re- 
corded a  session  with  the  doctor  in  which 
Rot)ert  was  given  an  AIDS  test  They  con- 
ducted an  AIDS  awareness  session  with  100 
other  students.  All  of  this  information  is  being 
assembled  for  their  class  report,  but  they  have 
said  that  once  the  report  is  given,  they  will 
continue  to  work  for  more  AIDS  education  m 
the  classroom 

The  Miami  Herald  published  an  article  on 
the  Southwest  High  School  crusade  which  i 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record. 

Class  Project  Evolves  Into  Anti-aids 

Crusade 

(By  Jon  O'Neill  I 

Four  students  at  .Southwest  have  turned  a 
half-hearted  project  on  .sexual  attitudes  into 
a  serious  irusade  apainst  AIDS. 

The  juniors.  Robert  Lopez.  Silvia  Alvarez, 
and  Michelle  Fonte.  all  17;  and  Melissa 
Lopez,  18.  have  had  an  AIDS  awareness  meet- 
ing with  100  other  students,  .surveyed  an- 
other Kroup  of  students,  interviewed  an 
AIDS  patient  and  a  doctor.  They've 
viodetaped  all  the  sessions,  including  one 
where  Robei't  got  an  AIDS  test. 

The  problem  is  a  lot  of  people  don't  know 
enout'h  about  it."  Robert  said.  "We  believe 
that  when  it  comes  to  .MDS.  you  can  never 
know  too  much." 

The  group  plans  to  pass  out  condoms  to 
classmates  when  they  pive  their  report  next 
month,  and  all  want  to  continue  educatint: 
people — especially  students— about  the  dis- 
ease. 


■  Kids  are  having  sex.  that's  fact."  Michelle 
said.  ".And  people  are  dying  because  of  igno- 
rance. We  want  to  change  that.' 

The  crusade  sprang  from  an  English  as- 
signment in  .April.  Teacher  Susan  Black  di- 
vided the  class  into  groups  and  had  them 
pu, k  a  topic  that  illustrated  a  positive  or 
negative  aspect  of  'the  .American  Dream," 

"It's  a  critical  thinking  and  research 
project.'  Black  said.  "They  really  got  fired 
up  over  this.  It's  done  a  lot  for  them.  It's  in- 
teresting because  it  started  off  as  kind  of  a 
silly  thing,  but  it  hasn't  turned  out  that 
way." 

The  project  started  with  a  survey  of  169 
kids  on  questions  ranging  from  how  sexually 
ai  tive  they  are  to  how  many  u.sed  contracep- 
tives. The  results  surprised  the  teenagers- 
and  moved  them  to  action. 

"We  had  to  educate  ourselves  first.  "  Rob- 
ert said.  "There  were  a  lot  of  things  we 
didn't  know." 

The  students  interviewed  a  local  doctor 
and  an  .AIDS  patient,  who  told  them  what  it 
was  like  lo  have  the  disease  and  how  easy  it 
was  to  get  it. 

"It  only  takes  one  night  of  carelessness." 
Siliva  said.  "People  need  to  understand  the 
chances  they  are  taking.  ' 

".A  lot  of  people  think  they  know  enough 
already,  but  they  don't.  "  Melissa  said. 

Friday,  the  group  randomly  selected  100 
students  for  a  discussion  on  .AIDS  in  the 
.School  cafeteria. 

"It  was  amazing  how  naive  people  were,  ' 
.said  Mii,helle.  .A  lot  of  them  were  sure  you 
1  ouldn  t  get  AIDS  from  oral  sex." 

The  ^ludents  also  asked  their  peers  about 
i_ondoins. 

'A  lot  of  kids  think  there  should  be  a  way 
to  get  condoms  in  school."  Melissa  said.  "We 
believe  that,  but  we  think  there  needs  to  be 
education,  too." 

The  four  say  they  will  continue  to  work  for 
more  AIDS  education  in  the  classroom. 

Teacher  Black  said  "I'm  proud  of  them. 
They're  setting  an  example.  They  made 
.AIDS  a  comfortable  subject  to  talk  about  in 
the  classroom." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  work  of  Me- 
lissa Lopez.  Michelle  Fonte.  Silvia  Alvarez. 
and  Robert  Lopez  of  Southwest  High  School 
As  Melissa  Lopez  told  the  Miami  Herald.  "Kids 
are  having  sex,  that's  a  fact  And  people  are 
dying  because  of  ignorance.  We  want  to 
change  that " 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  this  Chamber  have  a 
duty  to  help  them  change  it 


THE  AIRCRAP^T  NOISE  RESEARCH 
AND  ABATEMENT  ACT  OF  1992 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RIN.ALDO 

OK  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESE-NTATI VES 

Thur.,day.  May  28.  1992 

Mr  RINALDO,  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  the  Aircraft  Noise  Research  ana 
Abatement  Act  of  ■!992.  a  bill  to  enhance  Fed- 
eral research  eflorts  to  develop  quieter  jet  air- 
craft engines  and  airframes. 

Noise  generated  by  jet  aircraft  represents  a 
significant  and  steadily  growing  environmental 
problem  in  the  United  States.  Millions  of  Amer- 
icans living  near  airports  across  the  country 
are  subjected  to  a  daily  barrage  of  jet  thunder, 
with  little  prospect  for  relief  in  the  future 

Nowhere  is  the  problem  more  severe  than 
that  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Thousands  of 
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New  Jersey  residents  are  subiected  to  a  daily 
barrage  ot  jet  thunder  as  a  result  of  the  ill  con 
ceived  expanded  east  coast  plan,  which  was 
implemented  t)y  the  FAA  in  1987  What  is 
equally  frustrating  is  the  lack  of  effective  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  Federal  agencies  like  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  to  protect  resi- 
dential areas  from  the  excessive  noise  gen- 
erated by  )et  aircraft 

The  people  of  New  Jersey  deserve  imme- 
diate relief  from  the  noise.  and  I  remain  hope 
ful  that  the  environmental  impact  study  cur- 
rently t)eing  conducted  in  the  State  will  finally 
leverage  changes  to  ttie  aircraft  routing  struc- 
ture over  New  York  and  New  Jersey  to  vector 
aircraft  away  from  residential  neighborhoods 

The  near-term  objective  of  bringing  about 
noise  relief  through  route  changes  is  ex- 
tremely important  However,  I  also  believe  that 
we  must  begin  to  take  a  long-term  view  of  the 
problem  ot  aircraft  noise,  both  in  New  Jersey 
and  across  the  country  The  density  of  the 
population  in  New  Jersey  and  growing  fre- 
quency of  the  air  traffic  overhead  virtually 
assures  that  aircraft  noise  will  continue  to  be 
a  tact  of  lite  tor  years  to  come 

What  IS  needed  is  a  concerted  eftort  to  con- 
trol noise  at  the  source  Congress  adopted 
this  approach  m  part  through  passage  of  leqis 
lation  in  1990  to  phase  out  the  operation  of 
older,  noisy,  Stage  ll  let  aircraft  by  the  end  ot 
the  decade  However,  it  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  this  IS  a  very  limited  solution  to  the 
problem,  and  that  any  noise  relief  that  is 
achieved  will  be  temporary  as  the  air  transport 
industry  continues  to  expand  in  the  iuture  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  air  travel 

The  projected  growth  in  air  traftic  through 
the  year  2000  and  tseyond  virtually  assures  a 
corresponding  growth  in  the  problem  of  aircraft 
noise  To  solve  this  problem,  we  need  to  im- 
plement an  aggressive,  long-term  research 
agenda  to  develop  technologies  that  will  per- 
mit passenger  aircraft  to  operate  at  noise  lev 
els  significantly  below  what  is  currently  attain 
able 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  introducing  the 
Aircraft  Noise  Research  and  Abatement  Act  ot 
1992  This  legislation  directs  the  Administrator 
of  the  FAA  and  the  Administrator  of  NASA  to 
jointly  conduct  and  manage  a  research  effort 
to  develop  new  technologies  for  quieter  jet  air 
craft  engines  and  airtrames  The  goal  ot  the 
program  is  to  develop  lef  aircraft  technology  — 
ready  for  industry  application  by  the  yeai 
2000 — that  will  operate  at  tour  to  six  decibels 
tDelow  current  stage  III  aircraft  noise  levels  To 
support  this  research  initiative,  the  bill  author- 
izes S25  million  for  fiscal  year  1993,  and  such 
sums  as  necessary  thereafter 

This  legislation  will  not  end  the  aircraft  noise 
problem  overnight  What  it  will  do  is  greatly 
enhance  the  Federal  commitment  to  aircraft 
noise  abatement  by  creating  a  sustained  and 
coordinated  research  program  to  expedite  the 
availability  of  quieter  aircraft  for  the  future  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  important  leg 
islation  prompt  and  favorable  consideration 


IN  rHOlilC-rioN  OF  'I'HK  .loFi 
'I'K.MNINC;   2INX)  ACT 

HON.  STEM  GLNDERSON 

"K  WISCliNSIN 

IN  THt  HOUSt:  OF  KEPKK.SliNTATIVES 

Thursddi/.  Mm,  Jfl.  1992 

Mr  GUNDERSON  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  |Mr  GooomngI 
and  with  our  honorable  minority  leader,  Mr 
Micnei,  in  introducing  the  Job  Training  2000 
Act  This  legislation,  developed  through  the 
leadership  of  President  Bush,  has  the  goal  ot 
reforming  our  Federal  job  training  system  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation  s  work  force  into 
the  21st  century 

The  bill  that  we  are  introducing  today  is 
Similar  to  the  Job  Training  2000  Act  submitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  President  m  April,  with 
one  important  exception  The  original  proposal 
would  have  transferred  postsecondary  voca- 
tional education  funds  to  private  industry  coun- 
cils, established  under  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act,  to  be  used  to  provide  vocational 
training  vouchers  to  the  economically  dis 
advantaged  Currently,  these  funds,  which 
total  S396  million,  are  used  to  assist  post- 
secondary  institutions  develop  and  improve 
their  vocational  education  courses 

Mr  Speaker,  this  proposal  to  redirect  voca 
tional  training  funds,  while  well  mtentioned, 
was  one  that  I  opposed,  and  has  generated  a 
great  deal  of  controversy,  diverting  attention 
from  what  we  believe  is  an  excellent  proposal 
deserving  the  full  and  immediate  attention  of 
the  Congress  It  is  important  that  there  t>e  se 
nous  discussion  of  the  four  key  principles  un- 
derlying the  Job  Training  2000  Act,  and  it 
should  not  be  weighted  down  by  the  nx)re 
controversial  vocational  education  voucher 
provisions  Therefore,  after  discussions  with 
officials  within  the  administration,  it  was 
agreed  that  m  the  interest  of  moving  this  im- 
portant legislation  forward,  these  controversial 
provisions  should  be  eliminated  from  the  bill 
Accordingly,  the  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  retains  the  current  use  ot  postsecondary 
vocational  education  funds  However,  partici- 
pants in  programs  that  receive  Perkins  Act 
postsecondary  funds  must  be  referred  to  skill 
centers,  and  the  programs  of  study  must  be 
certified  by  the  Stale  certifying  agency,  as  pro- 
vided for  under  the  legislation 

As  outlined  in  my  remarks  for  the  original  in- 
troduction  of   the   Job   Training   2000   Act   in 
April,  the  four  key  underlying  principles  ot  "Job 
Training  2000"  have  been  retained  in  this  bill 
First,  the  proposal  is  designed  to  simplify  and 
coordinate  services  for  individuals  seeking  vo- 
cational training  or  information  relating  to  such 
training    Second,   it  would  decentralize  deci- 
sionmaking and  create  a  flexible  service  deliv 
ery  structure  tor  public  programs  that  reflects 
local  labor  market  conditions    Third,  it  would 
ensure  high  standards  of  quality  and  account 
ability  for  federally  funded  vocational  training 
programs     And    fourth,    it    would    encourage 
greater  and  more  effective  private  sector  m 
volvement  in  the  development  and  implemen 
tation  of  vocational  training  programs 

Under  our  current  Federal  vocational  and 
job  training  system  in  the  United  States,  we 
have  60  training  programs  receiving  Federal 


support,  administered  by  seven  different  Fed- 
eral agencies,  at  a  cost  of  Si 8  billion  per  year 
Under  this  system,  services  are  disjointed  and 
duplicative  in  many  instances  Local  providers 
are  often  unable  to  provide  individuals  in  need 
of  services  with  sufficient  access  to  informa- 
tion on  program  quality,  job  opportunities,  or 
even  the  range  of  services  available  Eligible 
populations  overlap,  and  businesses,  the  ulti- 
mate consumers  of  education  and  employ- 
ment training  programs,  have  only  limited  in- 
volvement with  the  System  Therefore,  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  this  legislation,  that  of  providing 
a  more  comprehensive,  coordinated,  account- 
able, and  easily  utilized  system,  is  a  good  and 
necessary  one 

At  the  tieart  of  Job  Training  2000,  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  network  ot  local  skill  centers 
to  provide  one  stop  shopping  or  single  point  of 
entry  (or  individuals  m  need  of  vocational  and 
|0b  training  services  These  centers  would  pro- 
vide students,  job  seekers,  workers  and  em- 
ployers with  needed  information  about  the 
local  labor  market,  framing  and  vocational 
education  programs,  and  related  support  serv- 
ices Under  the  proposal,  skill  centers  would 
coordinate  local  delivery  of  vocational  and  job 
training  services  currently  provided  through  a 
range  of  programs  irxluding  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  [JTPAJ,  Job  Corps,  the  Em- 
ployment Service,  Veterans'  Employment 
Service,  Perkins  postsecondary  vocational 
education  and  training  programs,  and  Federal 
student  financial  aid  provided  for  vocational 
training  programs  Training  vouchers  for  pro- 
grams under  ttie  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
would  tie  provided  to  allow  for  more  partici- 
pant choice  in  training  decisions  Private  in- 
dustry councils,  which  already  coordinate 
JTPA  programs  at  the  local  level,  would  play 
an  expanded  role  under  Job  Training  2000, 
with  the  goal  of  ensuring  that  all  vocational 
education  and  framing  providers  meet  high 
Standards  of  quality  as  well  as  local  latxjr  mar- 
ket needs  The  legislation  also  provides  for  in- 
creased coordination  between  the  various  vo- 
cational and  job  training  programs  at  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  levels  through  the  establish- 
ment ot  a  Federal  Vocational  Training  Council, 
and  the  establishment  ot  State  human  re 
source  investment  councils  in  each  State  to 
oversee  implementation  ot  these  programs 

I  strongly  support  the  core  ot  the  Job  Train- 
ing 2000  Act  I  do  however  continue  to  have 
some  concerns  over  specific  provisions  in  the 
legislation,  particularly  those  that  deal  with  the 
certification  of  local  vocational  framing  pro- 
grams One  of  the  issues  that  has  yet  to  be 
resolved  is  the  question  on  wtiether  or  not  the 
current  private  industry  council,  as  it  is  now 
established,  can  or  even  would  want  to  have 
the  added  responsibility  of  bemg  the  local  cer- 
tifying body  for  all  postsecondary  vocational 
programs  My  concerns  can.  and  I  am  con 
fident  will,  be  worked  out  in  the  consideration 
of  this  bill  however  And  these  concerns  in  no 
way  erode  my  support  tor  the  general  thrust  of 
this  measure  The  eventual  enactment  ol  leg- 
islation that  will  ensure  a  comprehensive  and 
cohesive  employment  and  training  delivery 
system  for  our  Nation  is  imperative,  particu- 
larly as  we  strive  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
rapidly  changing  and  increasingly  complex 
workplace 

Again.    I    commend    the    President    for    his 
leadership  in  the  area  of  work  force  prepared 


ness  I  look  forward  to  working  with  him.  with 
the  US  Departments  ot  Labor  and  Education, 
and  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  as  we 
consider  this  important  legislation  in  the  future 


THE  NATIONS  GREAT  LOSS 


HON.  LA^\TiENCE  J.  SMITH 

(iK  FlJiHIDA 
l.N  THt  HOUSE  OF  KKPKE.SE.NT.^TIVES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1992 

Mr  SMITH  of  Florida  Mr,  Speaker,  like 
most  south  Fioridians.  I  am  terribly  saddened 
by  Dante  Fascell's  announcement  that  he 
will  be  retiring  at  the  end  ot  this  term 

I  knew  Dante  Fascell  before  I  came  to 
Congress  In  fact,  he  is  part  of  the  reason  I 
wanted  to  come  to  Washington  He  has  taeen 
both  a  mentor  and  a  father  figure  to  me  and 
I  look  forward  to  continuing  our  friendship  long 
after  we  leave  Washington 

His  sense  ot  humor  and  pragmatic,  common 
sense  approach  to  politics  will  t>e  sorely 
missed  For  the  last  38  years  he  has  been  an 
invaluable,  well  loved  addition  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  fact.  I  do  not  know  one 
Member  ot  the  U  S.  House  ot  Representa- 
tives, senior  or  freshman,  who  does  not  like 
Dante  Fascell  His  friendships  span  his  38 
years  in  Congress  and  will  continue  long  after 
he  returns  home 

I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  RECORD  the 
tollowmg  editorial  from  today's  Miami  Herald.  I 
think  its  title,  "The  Nation's  great  loss"  speaks 
volumes  for  my  friend.  Congressman  Dante 
Fascell 

Dante  Fascell  retinriK'''  Say  it  isn  t  .-^o!  But 
It  is;  Ye.sterday  the  veteran  South  Dade  con- 
gressman announced  in  Washington  that  he 
won't  seek  a  20th  term  on  Capitol  Hill.  Nei- 
ther will  he  convert  to  his  personal  use. 
thoutjh  legally  he  could,  the  $500,000  or  so  in 
his  campaign  treasury.  That's  fully  consist- 
ent with  his  integrity,  public  and  private. 

Repre.sentative  Fascell  is  a  close  second  in 
seniority,  but  a  clear  first  in  esteem,  amonj; 
the  members  of  Florida's  congressional  dele- 
gation. He  has  served  with  distinction  as 
chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Foreik'n  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

Never  was  his  wisdom  on  better  display 
than  during  1990's  con>;ressional  debate  of 
Americas  role  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  His  rea- 
soned support  for  deploying  multinational 
forces  against  Saddam  Hussein  was  pivotal 
to  winning  House  approval  of  President 
Bush's  policies. 

Yet  Mr.  Fascell.  75.  also  knows  full  well 
that  violence  rarely  resolves  international 
disputes.  Long  before  Iraq's  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait, for  instance,  he  had  built  a  solid  record 
of  support  for  negotiations  to  bring  peace  to 
the  Mideast  while  ensuring  Israel's  security. 
He  also  played  a  key  role  in  congressional  ef- 
forts to  end  violence  and  injustice  in  Central 
America  and  to  restore  democracy  and 
human  rights  in  Cuba.  Haiti,  Nicaragua.  El 
Salvador,  and  Chile. 

Less  visible  but  arguably  as  important  was 
Mr,  Fascell's  work  in  concert  with  leading 
European  parliamentarians  on  behalf  of 
human  rights  behind  the  Iron  CurtAin.  Their 
efforts  to  free  dissidents  and  goad  the  East 
ern  bloc  to  honor  the  Helsinki  accords  may 
well  have  helped  hasten  tyranny's  demise 
and  the  Cold  War's  end. 

For  Fioridians.  losing  Dante  Fascell— espe- 
cially now— is  a  major  blow  to  the  state's 


dwindling  influence  on  Capitoi  Hili.  Florida  s 
congressional  delegation  already  had  lost  se 
niority  and  clout  with  the  death  in  1989  of 
Rules  Committee  Chairman  Claude  Pepper. 
This  year's  previous  retiiement  announce- 
ments from  Reps.  WiHlam  Lehman.  Larry 
Smith.  Craig  James,  and  .^ndy  Ireland — cou- 
pled with  redistricting  that  pits  other  in- 
cumbents against  each  other— mean  that 
Florida  will  have  one  of  the  least  experi- 
enced delegations  when  Congre.'-s  reconvenes 
ne,xl  year.  With  its  House  delegation  expand- 
ing to  23  members  from  19.  Florida  already 
was  guaranteed  four  freshmen.  Now  it  will 
have  at  least  nine  and  possibly  several  more. 

Mr.  Fascell  says  that  the  new  district 
carved  for  him— a  misshapen,  elongated  blob 
that  stretches  north  from  Key  West  through 
the  Keys  and  South  Dade  to  include  much  of 
West  Broward— was  not  the  determining  fac- 
tor in  his  decision. 

If  he  says  that  it  wasn't,  then  it  wasn  t 
Among  Mr.  Fascell's  endearing  traits  is  one 
all  too  rare  among  elected  officials:  candor. 
He  still  has  a  way  of  cutting  through  baloney 
to  get  to  the  point.  'You  can  believe  what  he 
says. 

You  can  also  believe,  however,  that  Mr. 
Fascell  might  leave  some  things  unsaid  in 
deference  to  his  longtime  colleagues  and  to 
an  institution  that  he  loves.  Some  retiring 
congressmen  have  spoken  bitterly  of  then- 
disillusionment  with  fwlitics  and  of  the  "poi- 
sonous atmosphere"  pervading  Capitol  Hill. 
Mr.  Fascell  said  that  it  was  simply  time  to 
CO  after  nearly  38  years  of  service. 

Even  so.  there's  cause  for  concern  over  Mr. 
Fascell's  departure.  G.'-anted.  many  term- 
limits  advocates  would  argue  that  he  had  al- 
ready sta.yed  on  too  long.  It  ought  to  be  wor- 
ri.'iome.  though,  when  able  public  sei'vants  no 
longer  feel  that  serving  in  Congress  is  re- 
warding enough  or  enjoyable  enough  to 
make  them  want  to  stick  around. 

For  the  nation  and  for  Florida,  then.  Mr 
Fascell's  retirement  is  a  loss.  Beyond  that. 
though,  the  obvious  erosion  in  public  serv- 
ice's attractiveness  to  candidates  of  his  stat- 
ure is  an  even  greater  loss. 


THE  EARTH  .^UMMIT.  THE  ELDER- 
LY. AND  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL 
LMPACT  ON  THE  HL'.MAN  AGING 
PROCESS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  RO^U 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESE.N'TATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1992 

Mr  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Aging,  to  address  the  agenda  tor  the  i992 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Environ- 
ment and  Development  We  are  pleased  the 
United  States  is  playing  a  significant  role  m 
making  this  conference  a  success  and  we  an- 
ticipate and  encourage  the  President's  partici- 
pation to  demonstrate  this  Nation's  commit- 
ment to  healing  an  ailing  planet  and  imple- 
menting preventative  measures  for  the  health 
of  the  global  community 

The  reason  I  am  standing  before  you  today 
IS  because  I  want  to  bring  your  attention  to 
what  I  believe  is  a  tragic  omission  in  the  Earth 
Summit  agenda  The  elderly  are  not  included 
as  a  major  population.  This  is  occurring  in 
1992.  the  year  designated  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  as  the  lOth  anni- 


versary ot  the  World  Assembly  on  Aging, 
marking  the  adoption  of  the  International  Plan 
of  Action  on  Aging  It  is  also  a  period  when 
the  derrxjgraphics  ot  the  elderly  papulation  is 
expected  to  shift,  more  that  doubling  by  the 
year  2030,  with  alarming  increases  anticipated 
in  developing  countnes. 

I  believe  the  United  States  should  provide 
the  leadership  in  ensuring  the  elderly  are  in- 
cluded We  have  reached  a  critical  juncture 
where  we  must  engage  in  international  dia- 
logue about  the  long-term  consequences  of 
planetary  and  atmospheric  destruction  and  the 
associated  hun-ian.  financial,  and  environ- 
mental costs  It  is  clear  the  effects  of  the  de- 
pleting ozone  layer,  increased  air  and  noise 
pollution,  hcLzardous  and  toxic  waste  dump 
Sites,  pesticides,  and  workplace  chemicals 
contribute  to  environmental  stress  and  accel- 
erate the  aging  process. 

We  must  also  recognize  the  harmful  effects 
of  environmental  pollutants  are  not  limited  to 
the  elderly  population  Children,  women,  and 
minorities  are  also  victims.  Unfortunately. 
there  is  a  paucity  of  data  on  the  cumulative  ef- 
fects of  exposure  to  pwllutants,  toxins,  and 
other  substances  Therefore,  it  is  urgent  to 
conduc'  more  research  in  this  area,  capitaliz- 
ing on  the  present  movement  focusing  on 
health  care  reform,  prevention,  and  the  envi- 
ronment We  need  to  recognize  the  possible 
consequences  of  our  continued  assaults  on 
the  environment 

An  international  effort  to  curtail  our  present 
course  of  destruction  should  be  made  a  prior- 
ity, because  every  one  of  us  is  victim  of  our 
own  destruction  The  international  legacy  of 
health  and  the  environment  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  we  must  make  an  investment 
in  research  and  prevention  today  We  can 
start  by  including  the  elderly  and  the  human 
aging  process  in  the  Earth  Summit  agenda, 
and  I  have  included  a  suggested  amendment 
for  the  record 

I  ask  my  colleagues  today  to  jom  me  m 
sending  a  strong  message  to  the  rest  ol  the 
world  This  issue  is  critical  to  the  success  of 
an  international  environmental  movement  The 
United  States  should  provide  the  leadership, 
involving  all  populations  in  an  international 
health  and  environmental  education  and  pre- 
vention program  Failing  to  take  action  and 
what  seems  to  be  a  small  step  will  be  mag- 
nified when  we  are  faced  with  the  long-term 
costs  of  caring  tor  the  iii  elderly  and  a  sick 
planet. 
Proposed  Rovb.^lMorell.^  Ame.vdment  to 

U.N.  ACE.NDA  21  To  Recognize  the  Role  of 

THE  Elderly 

INTRODl'CTION 

Regrettably,  a  major  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation is  not  Included  in  this  document, 
namely  the  elderly.  Therefore,  it  is  rec- 
ommended the  following  chapter  be  added  as 
Chapter  10  of  Section  3.  This  document  is 
based  on  the  decision  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly resolution  40  30  of  1985  as  well  as  on  the 
CN  Plan  of  .Action  on  Aging  and  the  Prin- 
ciples for  Older  Persons  agreed  upon  at  the 
General  .Assembly  meeting  at  its  48th  session 
in  1991. 

PROGR.'«iMMF  .KHY.A 

Recognizing.     Strengthening     and     Incor- 
porating the  Role  of  the  Elderly. 
Basis  for  Action 

The  impact  of  the  environment  on  humac 
development  and  the  aging  process  is  a  very 
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imfHjrtant  area  of  research.  Recently  more 
attention  is  beinK  focuseit  on  this  field,  espe- 
cially with  in(  reased  life  expectancy  and  the 
corresponding  mowth  in  the  international 
elderly  population,  rising  health  and  long- 
term  care  costs,  prevention  and  the  need  to 
i-espect  and  preserve  the  environment.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  is  a  paucity  of  data  on  the 
subject  of  the  environment  and  the  atjlng 
process.  Studies  are  beinif  conducted  which 
use  a  longitudinal  methodology  and  follow 
the  protfression  of  the  &ne  levels  from  infant 
to  the  elder  years.  Many,  however,  are  in  the 
initial  stag-es  and  the  data  will  not  be  avail- 
able for  many  years. 

The  importance  of  this  population  Is  found 
In  the  wealth  of  Information,  history,  en- 
ergy, and  experience  accumulated  through 
their  collective  lifetimes.  Given  the  rapidly 
increasing  elderly  population,  especially  in 
the  developing  world  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  tap  into  this  enormous  potential 
resource  Current  projections  show  dramatic 
changes  in  international  demographics.  Over 
the  next  thirty-five  years,  the  elderly  popu- 
lation will  increase  both  numerically,  and  as 
a  percentage  of  the  total  population  In  devel- 
oped countries  throughout  the  world.  By  the 
year  2025  there  will  be  more  than  one  billion 
people  over  the  age  of  eo  in  the  world  70%  of 
the  elderly  will  be  living  in  developing  coun- 
tries. By  2030  the  elderly  population  is  ex- 
pected to  more  than  double  globally. 

Given  the  size  and  potential  force  of  this 
population,  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  their 
needs.  We  must  capitalize  on  the  great 
human  resource  potential  this  population  of- 
fers. The  elderly  offer  a  generation  link  for 
humanity.  They  are  vested  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  passing  on  a  legacy  They  are  the 
educators,  providing  cultural,  traditional, 
and  familial  history  on  the  elements  of  their 
culture.  Their  talents,  experience  and  advice 
help  guide  us  as  we  choose  different  chal- 
lenges and  Journeys  throughout  life. 

This  growing  population  provides  an  enor- 
mous potential  resourie  of  experienced  and 
talented  people  who  can  contribute  expertise 
In  every  aspect  of  environment  and  develop- 
ment. It  is  an  exceedingly  diversified  pool  of 
men  and  women  with  skills  in  environmental 
management,  public  policy,  conservation, 
technology,  prevention  and  leadership  at 
every  level.  Their  knowledge,  wi.sdom  and 
prestige  can  be  vital  to  educating,  organiz- 
ing, and  mobilizing  people  and  communities 
to  assume  leadership  responsibility  and  to 
ensure  that  environmentally  sustainable  de- 
velopment is  practiced. 

Objectives 
1  Identify  and  utilize  the  skills  of  the  el- 
derly population  which  can  be  used  to  sup- 
port the  government,  private  sector,  and 
NGO  policies  and  actions  on  development, 
environment,  and  health,  at  the  local,  na- 
tional, and  international  levels. 

2.  Ensure  each  country  supports,  practices 
and  enforces  the  United  Nations  Principles 
for  Older  Persons  in  pursuance  of  the  Inter- 
national Plan  of  Action  on  Aging  adopted  by 
the  World  Assembly  on  Aging  and  endorsed 
by  the  General  Assembly  In  Its  resolution  of 
37  51  of  December  1982. 

3.  Establish  a  national  "bank"  of  senior  ex- 
perts in  each  country. 

4.  Utilize  the  history,  experience,  and  the 
wealth  of  Information  elderly  persons  have 
to  offer  in  Individual  cultural,  familial  or 
other  settings,  but  also  as  a  collective  inter- 
national memory  or  library  of  information 
which  can  be  di.sseminated.  shared  and  iin 
plemented  by  other  individuals  or  countries 

5.  Launch  a  program  or  campaign  promot 
Ing  a  service  similar  to  the  Senior  Environ 
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ment  Corps  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
elderly  use  their  expertise  and  time  to  par- 
ticipate In  environmental  programs. 

6  Promote  elderly  involvement,  especially 
for  those  retired  or  working  part-time,  on  a 
volunteer  basis  as  this  will  allow  funds  to  1* 
distributed  to  other  essential  programs,  es- 
pecially during  fiscally  conservative  times. 
Ai  tallies 

I.  Involve  the  elderly  in  the  education 
process,  especially  with  youth  on  assorted 
environmental  and  developmental  activities 
where  they  can  be  •visiting  experts"  In 
classrooms  and  other  educational  institu- 
tions and  at  all  levels  of  the  education  sys- 
tem. 

2  Target  rural  areas  for  educational  pro- 
grams and  generational  linkage  as  described 
under  Activity  Number  1. 

3.  Utilize  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  the 
elderly,  as  expert-s  In  technology,  manage- 
ment, accounting,  agriculture,  medicine,  and 
other  fields,  on  a  paid  or  volunteer  basis, 
both  In  developing  and  Industrialized  worlds. 

•1  Encoui-age  the  Involvement  and  partici- 
pation of  the  elderly  population,  on  an  indi- 
vidual and  collective  team  basis. 

5.  Provide  Information  and  educational 
material  which  is  culturally  sensitive  and 
language  appropriate  to  community  leadeis 
who  will  share  it  with  their  communities  in 
polK  y  and  decision  making  to  develop  envi- 
ronmental awareness  and  encourage  a  life- 
style reinforcing  these  values  globally. 

6.  Establish  an  International  Volunteer 
Corps  for  the  Elderly,  and  possibly  (at  using 
the  llnited  States  Senior  Corps  as  a  model: 
and  (bi  and  in  cooperation  with  the  UN  Vol- 
unteer programme. 

7.  Develop  materials  for  the  elderly,  appro- 
priate to  the  cultural  heritage  and  values  of 
that  particular  population,  and  which  ad- 
dresses Issues  for  the  elderly  as  consumers 
and  producers. 

Means  of  Implementation 

1.  Sti-engthen  the  Aging  Unit  of  the  UN 
Centre  for  Social  Development  and  Humani- 
tarian Affairs  which  acts  as  a  focal  point  for 
interagency  cooperation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  to  facilitate  cooperation  among 
countries  In  sharing  ideas,  proiframs  and  ac- 
tivities. 

2.  Ensure  countries  have  funds  to  develop  a 
databa.se  of  local  elderly  expertise  and  in 
cases  where  funds  aie  not  available,  provide 
for  special  funding  determined  by  the  size, 
facilities,  and  human  resources  of  the  par- 
ticular country, 

3.  Ensure  funds  are  available  at  the  na- 
tional level  to  provide  the  personnel  nec- 
essary to  make  appropriate  placements  of 
volunteers,  or  short  term  experts  as  well  as 
manage  any  neces.sary  support  services. 

4.  Ensure  funds  are  available  at  the  inter- 
national level  to  finance  international  trav- 
el, information  exchanges,  technology  main- 
tenance, education,  administration,  volun- 
teers, etc. 


MAKV  MoaK.S:   .\II.\.\II   lJKVt)N  AIKK 
ELEMENTARY  S  SUPER  TEACHER 


HO.N.  ILLA.N.A  ROS-LEHTl.MN 

OF  Kl.DKIlJA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OK  REPRKSKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1992 

Ms     ROS-LEHTINEN     Mr    Speaker,   I   am 

pleased  to  recognise  Mary  Moses,  who  re 

cently  was  featured  m  ttie  Miami   Herald  as 

one  ot  Dade  County  s  super  teachers    The  ar 
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tide.  "Teachers  Aides'  by  Jon  O'Neill  tells 
how  the  Devon  Aire  Elementary  School  teach- 
er goes  out  of  her  way  to  make  learning  an  in- 
teresting and  amusing  experience 

To  th'-'  fuu:  th>,'iaile:s  ni  Mary  Moses 
class,  school  makes  sense— and  it's  also  a  lot 
of  fun. 

Moses  teaches  at  Devon  Aire  Elementary 
and  for  her.  the  kids  are  like  part  of  a  large 
family.  She  goes  out  of  her  way  to  make 
them  relax,  usually  by  making  them  laugh, 
and  the  atmosphere  in  her  classroom  is  one 
of  enthusiasm  and  excitement. 

"I  want  to  give  the  kids  confidence  to  meet 
any  challenge."  said  Moses.  39.  'That  in- 
cludes academically,  socially  and  emotion- 
ally. Sometimes  teachers  can  make  kids  up- 
tight, so  I  want  them  to  realize  I'm  on  their 
side. 
Most  of  the  kids  do. 

"She's   different,"'   said   Joel    Zusman.    10. 
"She's  fun  and  she's  funny  and  she's  never 
boring." 
Jeanine  Brimo.  10.  agrees. 
"She  helps  us  understand  all  of  our  work." 
she  said.    I  feel  very  lucky  to  have  her." 

Moses  relates  well  to  the  kids  because  she 
thinks  of  herself  as  one.  She  is  just  as  easily 
bored  and  distracted  as  they  can  be,  so  she 
works  hard  on  keeping  herself  interested. 
She  knows  that  if  she"s  into  the  work,  the 
kids  will  be  too. 

Monday,  she  gave  a  math  lesson  by  setting 
up  "Mi's  Moses  store"  using  items  brought 
from  home.  The  kids  were  given  a  pretend 
bank  account,  then  they  had  to  shop  at  the 
store  and  figure  out  how  much  they  spent 
and  how  much  they  were  owed. 

Moses  made  up  some  play  money  for  the 
kids  to  use.  There  was  lots  of  laughter— and 
learning. 

Once  this  year,  when  the  class  was  study- 
ing fractions,  Moses  dressed  up  as  a  pizza 
maker  and  drew  pizzas  on  the  chalkboard. 
The  class  learned  how  to  divvy  them  up.  and 
also  learned  their  fractions.  She's  also  big  on 
rewards,  the  most  popular  being  the  home- 
work busters,  which  allow  kids  who  have 
perfori-ned  well  to  skip  one  homework  assign- 
ment. 

Moses  tries  to  treat  each  student  as  an  in- 
dividual, but  with  32  of  them  in  her  class,  it's 
not  always  easy.  At  the  start  of  the  year, 
students  make  a  "Me"  box.  a  shoe  box  filled 
with  things  that  interest  them.  Moses  also 
has  at  least  one  meeting  with  every  parent. 
"My  Job  is  to  give  everyone  a  chance  to 
shine."  Moses  said.  "I  need  to  know  what 
makes  each  child  learn  and  what  their 
strengths  are." 

Curtis  Taylor,  assistant  principal  of  the 
school  at  10501  SW  122nd  Ave  .  calls  Moses  "a 
terrific  teacher." 

She  brings  out  the  potential  In  each 
child."  he  said.  "And  she  never  lets  them  for- 
get that  they  come  first." 

Moses,  a  Miami  native,  graduated  from 
Coral  Gables  High,  has  a  bachelors  degree 
from  Stetson  University  and  a  masters  de- 
giee  from  the  University  of  Miami  And  she 
is  devoted  to  the  UM  Hurricanes  football 
team. 

Moses  started  working  as  a  kindergarten 
teacher  at  Sunset  Elementary  in  1974.  and 
came  to  Devon  Aire  when  it  opened  in  1979. 
She  has  taught  fourth  grade  for  10  years. 

"I  love  it.""  she  said.  "I  like  working  with 
this  age  group,  because  theyre  independent. 
Plus  they  get  most  of  mv  jokes." 

I  am  happy  to  pay  tribute  to  Ms  Moses  by 
reprinting  this  article  Ms  Moses"  success  at 
motivating  her  students  is  an  inspiration  to 
those  who  are  working  tor  quality  education 
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FAIRNESS  F^OR  AMERICAN 
VETERANS 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

i^F  l■^:N.^SYLV.^^i.\ 

IN  THK  HOl".SK  OF  REPRK.SENTATIVE.S 

Thursday.  .May  28.  1992 

Mr  KOSTMAYER  Mr  Speaker,  following 
the  Vietnam  war,  American  soldiers  returned 
to  their  country'  Instead  ot  the  national  out- 
pouring of  affection  and  thanks  that  soldiers 
from  previous  wars  exp)enenced,  these  men 
and  women  faced  inditlerence  in  the  best  cir- 
cumstances and  outright  hatred  in  others 

Even  the  Government  who  sent  them  to 
fight  seemed  to  turn  its  back  on  the  new  veter- 
ans The  hospitals  that  injured  soldiers  went  to 
were  often  inadequate,  dirty,  and  poorly 
stafled  Those  who  were  exposed  to  harmful 
chemicals  by  our  own  military  were  denied 
proper  care  and  compensation 

In  many  ways,  the  recent  war  in  the  Middle 
East  gave  America  the  chance  to  change 
course  We  agreed  we  would  not  take  our  pol- 
icy difterences  out  on  those  men  and  women 
who  sacrificed  their  lives,  left  their  families, 
and  went  to  Saudi  Arabia  to  answer  their 
country's  call 

Unfortunately,  we  have  a  long  way  to  go 
Our  veterans  hospitals  are  still  inadequate 
The  U  S  Government  still  denies  veterans  the 
most  basic  of  services,  a  bedside  telephone. 
For  a  patient  in  one  ot  these  facilities  to  make 
a  phone  call,  he  or  she  must  use  a  public 
phone  in  the  hallway  For  many  this  is  simply 
an  inconvenience,  but  for  bedridden  patients 
this  situation  effectively  cuts  them  oft  from 
friends  and  family  who  cannot  visit  the  hos- 
pital 

Today.  I.  along  with  my  colleague  Rep- 
resentative Blackwell,  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  require  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
t>egin  putting  telephones  at  the  bedsides  of 
patients  in  two  of  its  facilities  which  currently 
have  the  capacity  for  bedside  phones  is  ac- 
cess to  a  telephone  too  much  to  ask  for  those 
who  have  served  this  country  in  combaf 

These  individuals  need  and  deser>/e  the 
t)est  possible  care  and  the  most  comfortable 
surroundings  while  they  recover  and  heal  The 
Congress  should  act  now  to  ensure  that  pa- 
tients in  veterans  hospitals  are  given  the  same 
conveniences  that  are  given  to  patients  m  hos- 
pitals all  over  the  country 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  jom  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  important  legislation  to  bring 
fairness  to  veterans  m  America. 


A   RIVER  OF  HL(:)t)D 

HON.  W.WNE  OWI.NS 

i  '^  \~v\H 

IN  THK  HOI'SK  OF  KKPKE.SENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1992 
Ml  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr  Speaker,  the  dev- 
astation m  a  Sarajevo  marketplace  yesterday 
was  horrifying  Television  newscasters  had  to 
warn  their  viewers  that  the  videotape  about  to 
be  aired  ot  the  scene  was  extremely  graphic. 
As  one  lournaiist  noted  in  the  Washington 
Post,  "The  Street  Was  a  River  of  Blood  " 

For  my  colleagues  who  did  not  see  the  re- 
ports, artillery  shells  fired  by  Serbian  batteries 
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tore  into  a  crowded  marketplace  killing  at  least 
20  civilians  and  wounding  over  100, 

Tragically,  yesterday's  carnage  was  )ust  an- 
other day  of  Serbian  brutality  in  the  besieged 
town  of  Sarajevo,  in  Croatia.  Slovenia  or 
Kosovo.  Only  this  time  it  was  captured  on  film 
and  broadcast  to  the  world. 

For  the  first  time,  the  terrible  war  in  the 
newly  independent  former  Yugoslav  Republics 
was  seen  in  America's  living  rooms.  For  the 
first  time.  Serbian  military  doctrine,  in  all  its  fe- 
rocity and  savagery,  was  witnessed  by  mil- 
lions 

In  recent  days  the  European  Community 
and  the  United  States  have  moved  toward  im- 
posing sanctions  on  Serbia.  This  is  a  wel- 
come, if  t>elafed  move  We  must  hit  Serbia 
where  it  will  hurl— freeze  its  assets,  embargo 
Its  oil.  deny  it  the  international  legitimacy  it 
seeks — while  protecting  the  civilian  targets  of 
Serbian  aggression  In  addition.  I  strongly  urge 
the  President  to  push  tor  a  war  crimes  trial 
against  Serbia's  dictator  Slobodan  fvlilosevic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  innocent  people  cannot  af- 
ford to  wait. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  21.  1992] 

PfNisH  THK  Serbs 

(By  William  Safirei 

W.-^SHINCTON.- In  the  face  of  Serbias 
bloody  invasion  of  its  neighbors.  President 
Bush  has  ducked  under  his  desk  in  a  way 
that  recalls  Benjamin  Harrisons  1888  doc- 
trine: "We  Americans  have  no  commission 
from  God  to  police  the  world." 

Excuses  for  Inaction  range  from  "it's  Eu- 
rope's problem"  to  "our  vital  interests  are 
not  involved""  to  "those  historic  hatreds  run 
so  deep.  there"s  nothing  anybody  can  do." 

The  unspoken  excuse  is  that  in  an  election 
year,  no  .^meric■an  politician  wants  to  com- 
::,;t  .American  forces  to  what  may  be  a  quag- 
i;.;re.  Yet  the  lack  of  any  threat  of  harsh 
conserjuences  encourages  the  aggression. 

What  would  the  other  candidates  do  to 
stop  the  killing  if  they  were  President  right 
now''  I  phoned  that  question  to  Ross  Perot's 
spokesman  and  was  faxed  this  prompt,  if 
Carteiesque.  response'  "I  would  be  actively 
working  with  the  United  Nations  in  an  effort 
to  restore  peace  to  the  area.  "  Can't  get  in 
trouble  with  a  platitude. 

Bill  Clinton,  after  criticizing  Bush  ""indlf- 
ference."  responded:  "The  United  States  and 
the  international  community  must  adopt  im- 
mediately the  kinds  of  tough  sanctions  that 
will  make  the  Milosevic  regime  pay  a  heavy 
price  for  continuing  its  aggression,  such  as 
freezing  assets,  an  oil  embargo,  and  suspen- 
sion or  expulsion  from  appropriate  inter- 
national organizations."" 

That's  at  least  a  policy  that  offers  change. 
Opinion  makers  as  far  apart  as  .^nthony 
Lewis  and  Jeane  Kirkpatrick  agree  that  if 
collective  .security  is  to  have  meaning,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  m.ust  do  more 
during  mass  slaughter  than  send  Margaret 
Tutwiler  out  to  wring  her  hands  and  play 
Benjamin  Harrison. 

Last  year  we  saw  how  televised  pictures  ol 
atrocities  turned  around  a  callous,  let-it- 
happen  policy  in  Iraq,  .\fter  the  public  out- 
cry. Mr.  Bush  put  a  protective  air  cap  over 
much  of  Iraqi  Kurdistan;  as  a  result,  this 
week,  for  the  first  time  in  a  thousand  year.*;. 
Kurds  are  voting  m  a  free,  democratic  elec- 
tion. 

A  Bosnia-Hei-zegovinan  official— this  year's 
Haile  Selassie-— says  that  if  the  world  inter- 
vened to  escort  relief  to  starving,  persecuted 
Kurds,  why  not  Bosnians?  "We  are  real  peo- 
ple, too.  " 
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Did  America  set  a  precedent  by  protecting 
the  Kurds''  Or  was  that  a  spe>.ial  case,  where 
our  interests  were  at  stake.  w"here  we  had  a 
moral  responsibihty  because  we  had  caiied 
for  the  anti-Saddam  uprising,  and  where  the 
.American  public  supported  oui  inten-er-tion'' 

.\nswer  both.  The  extent  of  our  participa- 
tion will  depend  on  previous  commitment, 
vital  national  interest  and  sphere  of  influ- 
ence. But  wherever  m  the  world  brutality  is 
inflicted  on  millions  of  people.  America's 
place  IS  in  the  vanguard  of  marshaling  civili- 
zation's response. 

The  Serbs  have  earned  a  reputation  for  fe- 
rocity. They  are  now"  represented  by — and 
not  oppressed  b.v- their  own  dictator. 
Slobodan  Milosevic,  They  are  seizing  terri- 
tory they  believe  was  stolen  from.  them.  If 
this  causes  death  and  desolation,  they  say. 
so  be  it — Serbs  have  suffered  in  the  past,  too. 

Sorry,  but  the  law  of  the  jungle  has  been 
repealed.  No  longer  should  any  people  get 
ftway  with  barbarism  in  the  name  of  venge- 
ance. 

How  do  we  stop  the  killing''  The  inter- 
national community — that's  Germany. 
France.  Britain.  Russia  and  the  U.S.  under 
U.N.  or  regional  auspices— must  put  an  intol- 
erable cost  on  continued  aggression. 

This  does  not  mean  Operation  Balkan 
Storm,  the  Serbs,  unlike  the  Iraqis,  would 
fight  forever.  Nor  would  this  mean  namby- 
pamby  sanctions  like  suspending  airline 
landing  rights. 

It  means,  as  Mr.  Clinton  suggests,  embar- 
going Serbia's  oil  and  freezing  its  assets.  Be- 
yond that,  we  should  impinge  on  its  long- 
sought  sovereignty  by  seizing  Serbian  air- 
spate,  much  as  we  have  done  in  Kurdistan. 

This  would  not  immediately  stop  Serbian 
aggression,  but  it  would  be  a  painful  and 
humiliating  penalty,  Peacem.akers  would 
have  cards  to  play, 

Harnsonism  need  not  paralyze  us.  "Chron- 
ic wrongdoing."  wrote  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
"or  an  impotence  which  results  m  a  general 
loosening  of  the  ties  of  civilized  society, 
may  .  .  .  ultimately  require  intervention  by 
some  civilized  nation." 

Update  that  to  "alliance  of  nations"  and 
apply  the  responsibility  to  intervene  to  the 
Balkans  today. 


LN  OBSERVANCE  OF  MEMORIAL 
DAY 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

UK  C.Al.IKOHNl.'i 
IN  THE  HOL'SE  OF  REPKESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1992 
Mr,  FAZIO  Mr.  Speaker,  across  the  Nation 
this  past  Monday.  Americans  ol  differing  t)ack- 
grounds  and  ideologies  )oined  together  to  re- 
member our  fallen  war  heroes  in  observance 
of  Memorial  Day.  Such  observances  have 
tieen  an  honored  tradition  of  our  Nation  since 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War 

Americans  throughout  the  country  gathered 
to  pay  their  respect  to  all  veterans  Those  who 
journeyed  to  our  National  Cemetery  in  Arling- 
ton. VA.  to  observe  the  holiday  could  not  help 
but  t>e  moved  by  the  sight  of  the  American 
flag  gracing  the  grave  site  of  each  veteran 
buried  there  It  is  most  fitting  that  we  take  time 
to  pause  and  remember  those  soldiers  who 
gave  the  ultimate  sacrifice  in  service  to  our 
country  during  wartime.  These  men  and 
women  made  it  possible  for  us  to  meet  the 
new  challenges  we  face  today  m  this  era  of 
peace. 
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Mr  Speaker,  as  this  Nation  nioves  (orward, 
we  must  keep  the  spirit  ol  our  veterans  alive 
in  both  our  thoughts  and  our  actions 


ANIMAL  MP:I)ICINAL  DRUG  USK 
CLARIFICATION  ACT  OF   IW2 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  STE.NHOLM 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPKKSENTATIVKS 

Thur^diih.  A/u.v  28.  1992 

Mr  STENHOLM  Mr  Speaker,  t  am  pleased 
today  to  introduce  the  Animal  Medicinal  Drug 
Use  Clarification  Act  of  1992 

This  legislation  will  clarify  the  auttionty  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  |FDA|  to  es- 
tablish guidelines  tor  the  federal  regulation  of 
certain  modern  veterinary  practices 

Since  1968.  a  provision  of  the  Food.  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act— the  act— has  required  the 
FDA  to  evaluate  and  approve  new  animal 
drugs  t)eing  developed  for  the  market  The 
basis  for  app'Oval  must  be  the  directions  con- 
tained on  the  luibel  The  FDAs  charge  is  to 
protect  public  health  and  ensure  that  pure  and 
safe  drugs  are  marketed  A  company  produc- 
ing an  animal  drug  must  appraise  that  chemi- 
cal compound  lor.  among  other  criteria,  safety 
to  the  target  animal  species  tor  a  particular 
dose,  in  a  particular  method  of  administration 
A  drug  intended  tor  use  in  food  producing  ani- 
mals must  also  he  evaluated  for  its  ultimate 
effect  on  the  food  products  to  be  derived  from 
the  treated  animal,  and  withdrawal  times  and 
safe  drug  residue  levels  generally  are  estat)- 
lished 

However,  because  of  the  extremely  high 
cost  of  animal  drug  approval  it  is  not  cost  ef- 
fective to  seek  an  approved  label  tor  all  spe 
cies,  uses,  and  doses  for  which  a  drug  is  ben 
eficial  and  safe  Mr  Speaker,  in  the  practice  of 
veterinary  medicine  there  are  many  variables 
that  must  be  considered  lor  drug  use  multiple 
species  of  animals  in  which  a  drug  could  be 
used,  the  specific  dosage  required,  and  the 
route  of  administration,  tor  example  under  the 
skin,  in  the  muscle,  or  orally  For  example,  an 
anesthetic  which  is  labeled  for  the  use  in  dogs 
and  horses  may  be  equally  safe  and  effective 
in  a  goat  and  cat,  but  could  not  be  used  under 
the  law  by  a  licensed  veterinarian  This  provi- 
sion ol  the  act  created  a  dilemma  for  veteri- 
narians These  highly  skilled  and  respected 
professionals  were  forced  to  choose  between 
strict  adherence  to  the  law  or  their  obligations 
under  their  professional  oath  to  provide  for  the 
health  care  of  animals  Ttie  law,  with  respect 
to  prescription  drugs,  equated  veterinarians 
with  lay  individuals  rather  than  human  physi- 
cians in  their  ability  to  decide  on  appropriate 
drug  therapies  to  treat  disease  and  alleviate 
pain 

The  fond  and  Drug  Administration,  in  imple- 
menting this  provision  of  the  act.  realized  this 
dilemma  and  developt»d  an  extra  label  use 
policy  designed  to  provide  veterinarians  with 
the  necessary  flexibility  to  practice  medicine. 
Extra  label  use  refers  to  the  use  of  a  drug  m 
a  manner  that  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
drug  label  The  extra  label  use  policy  applies 
only  to  veterinarians  It  is  included  m  FDA's 
compliance  policy  guides  |CPG  7125  06  and 
7125.35) 
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The  compliance  policy  guide  for  extra  label 
use  of  animal  drugs  m  food  producing  animals 
(CPG  7125  06)  provides  that  such  use  may 
only  be  considered  tiy  a  veterinarian  when 
First,  the  health  of  animals  is  immediately 
threatened  and  suffering  or  death  would  result 
from  failure  to  treat  the  affected  animals,  and 
second  wtien  cerlam  criteria  are  met  and  pre- 
cautions observed  These  precautions  include 
the  institution  of  procedures  to  assure  that  the 
identity  ol  the  treated  animal  is  carefully  main- 
tained and  that  steps  are  taken  to  assure  that 
no  illegal  residues  occur  My  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  require  the  FDA  to  issue  regulations 
codifying  its  current  oractice  established  in  this 
compliance  policy  guide 

The  compliance  policy  guide  lor  human 
drugs  distributed  to  veterinarians  for  animal 
use  (CPG  7125  35)  notes  that  most  vetennary 
use  of  human  drugs  occurs  in  companion — 
nonfood — animal  practice  For  this  reason,  my 
amendment  authorizes  extra-label  use  of 
human  drugs,  with  appropriate  precautions,  tor 
companion  animals  only,  not  for  food-produc- 
ing animals 

Veterinarians  need  appropriate  flexibility  to 
treat  animals  The  FDA  needs  authority  to  de- 
velop practical  and  constructive  regulations  to 
enhance  its  ability  to  define  violations  of  the 
act  And  the  amendment  is  important  to  the 
American  public  lor  two  reasons  it  will  assure 
the  safety  ol  our  food  supply  by  strengthening 
the  regulatory  mechanism  lor  managing  pre- 
scription drugs  m  food  producing  animals,  and 
It  will  help  to  control  animal  disease  and  suf- 
fering Ultimately,  farmers,  ranchers  and  pet 
owners  will  continue  to  have  available  the 
safest  and  most  effective  treatment  for  their 
animals 

Mr  Speaker,  in  concluding  my  remarks,  I 
would  insen  the  text  of  the  Animal  Medicinal 
Drug  Use  Clantication  Act  of  1992  in  ttie 
Record 

H.R.  - 
Jir  It  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  Housi-  ol  Rep- 
rrsejilalnrs  of  ihf  Vmlrd  States  ol  America  in 
I'ongri'ss  ussrmhilfd. 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  act  nia.v  be  cited  as  the  •Anltiial  Me 
iJKinal  nrijtr  ILse  Clanficatloii  Ait  ot  1992"' 

SEC.  2.  FINDI.\<iS. 

Coiikjiess  fimis  that— 

1 1 )  the  Federal  Food.  DruK.  and  Cosmetic 
Act  currently  permits  the  use  of  animal 
drutf.  or  a  dru«  intended  for  human  use.  that 
IS  approved  tjy  the  Food  and  Drus  Adminis- 
tration, only  In  aicordance  with  the  specific 
Inljelin^;  appro%-ed  for  the  drug. 

iji  there  are  not  such  approved  animal 
druKs  available  to  relieve  pain  and  sufferinic. 
or  to  treat  every  sp<>clflc  dlsea.se  or  condition 
found,  in  each  species  of  animal: 

i3l  It  is  sometimes  necessary  for  veterinar- 
ians to  use  such  an  approved  animal  druK  or 
approved  druK  intended  for  human  use  in  a 
manner  that  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
label  of  the  drug  if— 

(.■M  the  health  of  an  animal  Is  immediately 
thx'eateiied;  and 

iBi  suffenni:  or  death  would  result  from 
luilure  to  provide  effective  treatment:  and 

i4i  duly  licensed  veterinarians  possess  the 
professional  training  and  medical  judgment 
to  administer  drugs  in  a  clinically-appro- 
priate manner  that  beneflt.s  animals  and 
safeguards  the  publii-  health. 

SEC.  3.  FIRPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 
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ill  to  permit  veterinarians  to  u.se  such  an 
approved  animal  drug,  or  approved  drug  in 
tended  for  human  use.  for  therapeutic  pur 
poses  in  animals  in  a  manner  that  is  not 
specified  on  the  label  of  the  drug,  if  a  valid 
veterinarian-client-patlent  relationship  e.x- 
ist~s:  and 

i2)  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  establish  conditions  for 
such  use  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  health, 
SEC.  i.  A1,TER.NATIVE  L'SES. 

Section  512(ai  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  360b(ai)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraphs 

■■i4hAi  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
iBi.  if  an  approval  of  an  applicant  filed  under 
sub.section  ibi  is  in  effect  with  respect  to  a 
particular  use  or  intended  use  of  a  new  ani- 
mal drug,  the  drug  shall  not  be  deemed  un- 
safe for  the  purposes  of  section  501iai(5».  and 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  requirements  of 
section  502ifi.  with  respect  to  a  diffeient  use 
or  intended  use  of  the  drug,  if  such  use  or  In- 
tended use— 

••(ii  is  by  or  on  the  lawful  written  or  oral 
order  of  a  licensed  veterinarian  within  the 
context  of  a  veterlnarian-client-patient  rela- 
tion.ship,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary:  and 

■ill)  is  in  compliance  with  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary  under  subpara- 
graph (Ci. 

•■(B)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  lAi.  it 
the  u.se  of  a  new  animal  drug  results  in  resi- 
dues in  food  that  the  Secretary  has  deter- 
mined to  be  in  violation  of  established  safe 
levels  for  such  drug,  such  drug  shall  then  be 
deemed  unsafe  for  the  purposes  of  section 
501(a)(5i,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  502(f). 

■■(C)  The  Secretary  shall  implement  final 
regulations  that  establish  the  conditions  for 
the  use  or  intended  use  of  new  animal  drugs, 
as  provided  under  this  paragraph  and  as  may 
be  neces.sary  to  protect  the  public  health, 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

■■(5mA)  If  an  approval  of  an  application 
filed  under  section  505  is  in  effect  with  re- 
spect to  a  particular  use  or  Intended  use  of  a 
drug  intended  for  human  use,  the  drug  shall 
not  be  deemed  unsafe  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 501(aii5),  and  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
requirements  of  section  502(f).  with  respect 
to  a  use  or  Intended  use  of  the  drug  in  non- 
food producing  animals,  if  such  use  or  in- 
tended use— 

"(i)  is  by  or  on  the  lawful  written  or  oral 
order  of  a  licensed  veterinarian  within  the 
context  of  a  vetennarlan-i  lient-patient  rela- 
tionship, as  defined  by  the  Secretary:  and 

"(li)  Is  in  compliance  with  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  SecreUry  under  subpara- 
graph (Bi, 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  implement  final 
regulations  that  establish  the  conditions  for 
the  use  or  intended  u.se  of  human  drugs,  as 
provided  under  this  paragraph  and  as  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  health,  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.^'. 


.MIA.MI   KID.s  .si'KAK  WITH   FIRK  IN 
ORATORICAL  CONTF.ST 

HO.N.  1LEA.NA  ROS-LEHTI.NE.N 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tfiursdui/.  Mtti/  28.  1992 

Ms.   ROS-LEHTINEN    Mr    Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate   Terrick   Sullivan,   a   sixth 
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grader  from  Charles  Drew  Elementary  School, 
Crystal  Williams,  a  fourth  grader  from  Phyllis 
Wheatley.  and  all  of  the  88  students  who  per- 
formed prose  and  poetry  during  the  15th  an- 
nual Rev.  Theodore  R  Gibson  Oratorical  Con- 
test in  Miami  The  Reverend  Gibson  Oratoncal 
Contest  allows  children  and  young  men  and 
women  in  high  school  to  develop  and  share 
their  abilities  in  writing,  reciting  and  fjerforming 
poetry,  oratory,  and  monologs. 

Twenty  one  of  these  young  people  won  first. 
second,  or  third  place  trophies  They  include 
Travis  Strowbridge.  Shaka  Smith,  and  Brittany 
Sharpton  in  the  elementary  school  division, 
and  Myles  Battle.  Wilanda  Grandberry.  and 
Shenika  Williams  in  the  middle  schools. 

In  the  high  school  division.  Judy  Barr,  Yo- 
landa  Preston,  and  Wilda  Pierre  won  prizes  for 
original  poetry  or  rap  and  Judy  Barr,  Janetha 
Collier,  and  Shaunte  McClary  took  prizes  for 
their  recitation  of  published  poetry,  Frank 
Hosein  and  Sabine  Gorges  won  for  original 
oratory,  and  Vonette  Woods,  Shundra  Fussell, 
Judith  Eaton,  and  Lissette  Labrousse  won  in 
the  published  speeches  category  Charles 
Young,  Shannell  Deal,  and  Kinasha  Taylor 
earned  trophies  for  performance  of  monologs 

Through  programs  like  this  one,  the  continu- 
ing development  of  art  and  culture  in  our  Na- 
tion are  fostered  These  young  people  are 
learning  the  skills  necessary  lor  communica- 
tion in  art,  business,  teaching,  and  yes,  even 
politics  Their  accomplishments  were  re- 
counted in  an  article  in  the  Miami  Herald 
which  I  would  like  to  include  in  the  RECORD: 
Kiijs  s.^v  Ii  With  Fif<K.  Fi.aih  in  Oral 

CONTKST 

(By  Charisse  L.  Grant) 
■Justicel   Justice!  Oh  J-u-u-stlce,"  called 
Terrick  Sullivan,  peering  around  the  crowd- 
ed room  in  search  of  the  stranger.    'Has  any- 
body here  seen  Justice?" 

I^aughter  rippled  as  the  Charles  Drew  Ele- 
mentary sixth-grader,  fell  into  character  for 
the  poem  Justice  Is  in  .\merlca?  a  satirical 
work  about  black  .Americans'  quest  for 
equality. 

Terrick  was  among  88  Dade  County  stu- 
dent-s  who  showcased  their  best  prose,  poetry 
and  passion  Thursday  during  the  15th  annual 
Rev.  Theodore  R.  Gibson  Oratorical  contest, 
named  for  the  late  Miami  city  commissioner. 
From  the  smallest  mouths  came  recitations 
with  themes  that  ranged  from  black  pride  to 
frustration  to  pure  childish  comedy. 

Crystal  Williams,  10,  recited  her  own  com- 
position, ril  Never  Forget,  recalling  how  she 
tucked  her  fallen  tooth  under  her  mattress 
one  night  and  awoke  the  next  morning  to 
find  $140  there. 

■I  was  so  pleased."  said  Crystal,  a  fourth- 
grader  at  Phillis  Wheatley  Elementary.  ■! 
went  and  told  my  aunt  and  she  said.  'Girl, 
put  my  money  back!  ■ 

Other  competitors  were  fiercely  serious. 
Frank  Hosein's  measured  words  rang  with 
lervor  as  he  performed  his  original  speech, 
What  Must  Be  Done'' 

•Black  people  are  hungry  for  equality  In  a 
society  that  has  rejected  us  politically,  eco- 
nomically and  socially, ■•  he  said. 

Frank  said  his  speech,  which  earned  him 
first  place  in  original  oratory,  came  from  the 
heart. 

It  just  comes  from  a  deep  love  for  my 
community."  said  the  Central  High  senior. 

Twenty-one  students  won  first-,  second-  or 
third-place  trophies.  For  those  who  dldn^t.  it 
stii;  was  a  chance  to  bask  in  the  spotlight. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  Gijii  Watson,  who  wrote  JustKe  in 
.\mercia.  it  meant  even  more. 

It  makes  me  feel  so  good  to  see  them.^^ 
said  Watson,  a  Dade  teacher.  ■■!  feel  like  I'm 
Igniting  a  writing  fire  and  speaking  fire  with 
thf.-e  kiu.--.'' 

THt:  WINNEK.S 
Kloneritary 
First  place.  Travis  Strowbridge.  Richmond, 
second  place.  -Shaka  Smith.  Highland  Oaks: 
third  place.  Brittany  Sharpton.  North  Dade 
Center  for  Modern  Languages. 
Middle  School 
First      plate.     .Myles     Battle,     Richmond 
Heights:  second  place,  Wilanda  Grandberry, 
Hialeah:     third     place.     Shenika     Williams, 
Carver  Middle. 

HiQh  School 

Original  poetry:  first  place.  Judy  Barr. 
Carol  City:  second  place,  Wilda  Pierre. 
Central. 

Original  poetry  rap:  first  place,  'i'olanda 
Preston.  Central. 

Original  oratory:  first  place,  Frank  Hosein. 
Central  High:  second  place.  Sabine  Georges. 
Norland. 

Published  poems:  first  place.  Judy  Barr. 
Carol  City:  second  place,  Janetha  Collier, 
Carol  City:  third  place,  Shaunte  McClary. 
Carol  City. 

Published  speeches:  first  place.  Vonette 
Woods.  Miami  Springs:  second  place. 
s!:undra  Fussejl,  Norland:  third  place,  Ju- 
'lith  Eaton.  Norland  and  Lissette  Labrousse, 
Design  and  .Architecture  High. 

Monologue:  first  place,  Charles  'Voung. 
.Jackson:  second  place,  Shanell  Deal,  Jack- 
son: third  place.  Kmsha.sa  Taylor.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  88  students 
who  participated  in  this  contest,  the  contest  or- 
ganizers, and  the  teachers  of  these  students 
They  are  building  skills  that  may  one  day  be 
put  to  use  by  those  same  young  people  in  this 
Chamber. 


JOHNSON  COMMENDS  A.MERICANS' 
WORK  IN  RUSSIA 


HON.  SAM  JOHNSON 

oy  TKX.^s 

l.N  THK  Hor.SE  OF  REPRESE.NT.ATIVES 

Thursdub.  Mah  2S.  1992 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  present  before  this  assembly  a  group 
of  318  fathers,  mothers,  and  young  people 
who  traveled  to  Russia  recently  under  invita- 
tion of  the  Moscow  Department  of  Education. 

They  traveled  as  representatives  of  families 
to  strengthen  Russian  families,  as  representa- 
tives of  their  churches  to  encourage  the  for- 
merly persecuted  church,  and  as  American 
citizens  to  explain  the  universal  Biblical  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  American  Founding  Fa- 
thers established  the  ideals  of  liberty  in  our 
Nation. 

The  young  people  and  parents  visited 
schools,  orphanages,  churches,  homes,  and 
Government  offices,  and  also  conducted  two 
training  seminars  especially  for  fathers. 

Their  visits  to  orphanages  were  of  particular 
significance,  affecting  such  a  change  in  the  or- 
phans' attitudes  that  even  the  wife  of  Presi- 
dent Yeltsin  noticed  a  difference  during  one  of 
her  visits  to  an  orphanage  which  had  been 
visited.  The  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Education   further   initiated   an   agreement  to 
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ojien  all  53  Moscow  orphanages  and  boarding 
schools  for  families  of  these  Americans  to  live 
at  the  schools  and  provide  leadership  ana 
training 

In  recognition  of  the  significant  work  of 
these  men  and  women,  I  would  like  to  ask  that 
this  congressional  body  join  with  me  in  com- 
mending those  who  took  part  in  this  oppor- 
tunity and  who  are  named  below: 

Buddy  Blair  ID  ,  Gail  Blair  iIDi.  Roger 
Blair  (IDi.  Nathan  Bordewich  (CAi,  Joel 
Boyd  (MI/.  Candace  Boyle  iCT).  Thom.as 
Boyle  (CTi.  Ronnie  Bradford  iTXi.  Kathryr. 
Breznik  tONi.  Danna  Brown  iTXi.  Denise 
Brown  iTX'.  Summer  B'jrdette  (C^i.  Ken- 
neth Burns  iMO;.  .Adrian  Bui-well  -TX), 
Edwin  Burwell  iTXi.  Steve  Byrd  iTX  .  Ed- 
ward Byrne  (MI),  James  Byrne  iMIi.  Mmdy 
Calderwood  iMDi.  Laura  Call  iN"i';.  Michael 
Calloway  iT.Xi.  Delores  Carnilo  iTXi.  Julie 
Cave  (TXi,  Kristy  Cave  iTXl  Michael  Cave 
(TX),  Sharon  Cave  i  Mot  her,  TXi.  Sharon 
Cave  (Daughter:  TXi 

Harris  Adams  (GA;.  Laura  .^dams  iG-^i, 
Raeanna  .^dams  iG.^i.  Ed  Ahrens  lORi.  Juiie 
.'^Den  iTXi,  David  Ameen  iMIi.  Jerem.y 
Atneen  iML.  Harvey  .•\mos  (KS).  Gavin 
.■\mrhein  il.N'.  Helen  .\nderson  (MNi,  Leon 
.■\nderson  (MNi,  Brian  Anderson  iPA'.  Robert 
.■\rmstrong  iW,^-.  Rachel  Baker  'OH'.  Kim- 
berly  Barnard  iNYi.  .^nto.n  Bayer  iIL'.  James 
Beaiid  iTXi.  Allison  Behmer  i.i\L..  Edward 
Behmer  (ALi.  Michael  Behmer  lAL). 
Julianne  Bell  ilL),  Robert  Ian  Bell  iIL). 
Verle  L.  Bell  iIL).  Craig  Bergen  iKSi.  Charles 
Berry  (TX),  Sarah  Bingham  'HIi,  Britney 
Blair  iID). 

Ma:k  Christensen  iNM),  Lisa  Cload  (OH). 
Robert  Cload  (OH).  Carl  Codling  (MI). 
Carlene  Codling  (ML.  William  Coe  (GAi.  Tif- 
fany Cole  iTXi.  .Andrew  Comings  (N'Yi,  Rob- 
ert Conrad  iNCi.  Joel  Conwell  (MO).  Jacob 
Cope  iSCi.  Marty  Cope  III  iSCi.  Ruben 
Copico  lONi.  Kenneth  Copley  'MNi,  Ronald 
Corley  iTX.,  Gary  Cox  COi.  Jennifer  Cox 
(CO),  Barry  Grain  i.^R'.  David  Cu.mmangs 
(W.^i,  Colin  Curry  iTXi.  Benjamin  Daggett 
iTX).  John  Daggett  (TX),  Jim  Davis  iMO), 
Ethan  DeSota  (MI,'.  Karyn  Dean  (GAi.  .An- 
drew Deister  (KSl  Chris  Deister  iKS'. 

Frederick  Depp  iMDi.  Jeffrey  Dickerson 
(OR).  Don  Dillahanty  ;T.Xi.  Pete  Dixon  iTNi. 
Margo  Dixon  iTN).  Christina  Domont  iILi. 
.■\ndrew  Dosh  iNC'.  Katy  Jane  Downhour 
'OHi.  Robert  Dunnam  (ARi.  William  Eh.-^.is 
Mil.  Gary  Ellison  (CA),  Edgar  Emery  iCT). 
Raymond  English  (TXi,  John  Everson  .OHi. 
.•\ndrew  Falk  iINi.  Larry  Falk  ilNi.  Bill  Fast 
C.\i,  Christopher  Fear  iFLi.  Peter  Fear 
iFLi.  Jim  Ferguson  (ORi.  Steve  Fe.-guson 
(OR).  Chris  Fleming  (GA). 

.Alan  Fluegtje  iMD/.  Scott  Forrester  :TNi. 
Jennifer  Freeman  iCA).  Han  Frist  iSC'.  How- 
ard Frist  (SC).  Ruthie  Fritsch  iWA).  Becky 
Fuhrman  (XL).  Caryn  Fuhrman  dLi.  Eric 
Fuhrman  (IL).  Joyce  Fuhrman  (IL),  Ron 
Fuhrman  (IL),  April  Futhey  iKS).  Jeanette 
Gardner  (GA),  Curtis  Gelotte  iWA).  Craig 
Gendron  iMIi.  Gianna  Geraci  lOHi,  William 
Geraci  lOHi.  .Amanda  Gibson  iKS).  John  Gib- 
son iKSi.  Jeffrey  Gill  i.AZi.  Wayne  Giassman 
'  ID ).  James  Golden  i  TX  i. 

Randall  Golden  iTXi,  Scott  Gordon  (WAi. 
Pepper  Gosim  III  .PAi.  Bill  Gothard  'IL,.  Mi- 
Lhael  Gray  iTXi,  Jeff  Grose  iILi.  Brian  Guy 
MO:.  Heidi  Haas  .OHi.  Kurt  Haas  lOH.,  Tim- 
othy Habermehl  iMIi,  Su.san  Hall  iP.A), 
Desiree  Hansen  iBCi.  David  Hardwick  OH'. 
Jam.es  Hardwick  (OHi.  Rebecca  Hardwitk 
'OH  I,  Sharon  Hardwick  (OH'.  Stephanie 
Hardwick  lOHi.  Gayden  Harrel!  (MS).  Claire 
Harris  iGAi.  Brandon  Harstad  (CAi.  Karen 
Hart  iMI.i.  .Mary  Hatmakei  lAL). 
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Aaron  Hawkins  (AZi.  Nathan  Hawkins 
(AZi.  Titus  Heard  (OK).  Dean  Hertzler  (PA>. 
Dean  Hertzler  Jr  iPAi.  John  Hlnshaw  Jr 
(ALi.  Tamra  Hoa^land  (ILi.  Michael  HoIjIj.s 
I  PA  I.  Gerald  Hood  (OH).  David  Howlett  (Ml). 
Prem  .Jacob  (IL),  Palvl  Janhunen  (ONi.  Earl 
Jantz  (KS),  Jamie  Jensen  (WTi.  l^rry  John- 
son (IA>.  George  Johnston  (INi.  John  Johston 
I  IN).  T  P  Johnston  iVA).  Dou>rh  Jones  iMI). 
Joseph  Jones  iGAi.  Tini  .lones  (OKi.  Angela 
Keileen  (MI). 

JiUene  Keileen  (MI).  Ronald  Keileen  (MI). 
Charles  Kllby  iC'A).  I^aura  KillinKsworth 
(GA).  Robert  Klmbrou^h  iMS),  Mark  Klncald 
(IN),  Justin  KinK  (MI).  David  Klnnev  (NY). 
Klrsten  Kinser  (MN).  Stacev  Kirk  iKL,). 
Greffory  Koenlnp  (SD).  Joseph  Kress  lALi. 
Roger  Kurtz  (CA),  Ryan  Kurtz  iCAi.  Candy 
Lacey  (FL).  Nicholas  Lamette  (MT).  Pritz 
Lang  (TXl.  Chris  Larson  (VTi.  Richard 
Larson  (VT).  Todd  Lawrence  (CAi.  Miche.il 
LeKebvre  (OH).  Lowell  LeFebvre  lOHi 

Lisa  Ledbecter  (OK).  Chris  Ledealt  (PA). 
Larry  Lehman  (KSi.  William  Lehman  (KS). 
Allison  Lindsey  (ALi,  Daniel  Lmn  (TX). 
James  Linn  (TX).  .lames  Linn  IV  (TX).  Edna 
MacNou»{hton  (OH).  Harold  Mally  (lA).  Diana 
Macinone  (CTi.  Geor>;e  Martin  iMOi.  Janis 
Martin  (MO).  Dewayne  Martin  (IN).  .Stephen 
Martz  (W.^),  Denny  Mashburn  (.\L).  Joel 
.Mattix  tID),  GeoiKe  Mattix  iID).  Lewis  May 
(W'A).  Lorl  Mi..'\tpe  (OKi.  Robert  MtCurley 
(NY).  Emily  .McDermitt  (MD) 

Jamie  McKadin  (TX).  Sarah  Mi  Fee  lOR). 
Kerry  McKerracher  iCK),  Julie  Mi  Kim  iTX). 
Kade  Mi  Kim  (TX).  Kase  McKlm  (TXi.  Keith 
Ml  Kim  (TX).  Ken  MiKini  Ji  iTX)  Kenneth 
M.  Kim  (TXl.  Kirk  McKim  iTXi.  Klayt 
Me  Kim  (TXl.  Kyle  McKim  (TX).  Men  Mi  Kim 
(TX).  Mellsa  MeKim  (TX).  Melody  McKlm 
(TX),  Millie  M(.Kim  (TX).  Mindy  McKim 
(TX).  Molly  MiKim  (TX).  Bennie  MiWha 
(AR),  Shelby  Mi  Wha  lAR).  Franz  Men^e 
(GA).  Joshua  Menije  (GA). 

Mek!  Men>!e  (G.^).  Carrie  Meuser  (ID).  Mark 
Meuser  (ID:.  Rodney  Miranda  (MS).  William 
Moran  (NY).  Helen  Mordh  (MN).  Renee  Mor- 
ris (MI).  Steve  Nabors  (GA).  Amy  Joy 
Neufeld  iBC).  Tony  Neufeld  (BC).  Joseph  Nor- 
ris  (TX).  Joshua  Nunez  (MI).  Nathan  O  Bryon 
(WI).  Ron  OBryon  (WI).  Elizabeth  Oldham 
(GA).  Larry  Oldham  (GA).  Tamara  Pierce 
(GA).  Roger  Potts  (MS),  Bryan  Pound  (OR), 
Janet  Rake  (KYi,  Donna  Reed  (OHi.  Sharon 
Reeder  (TXi. 

James  Rockwell  iFLi.  Valerie  Rockwell 
(FLi.  .Sharon  Ro^'ers  (NYi,  .Susan  Rogers 
(NY).  Grex  Rosenqulst  (ILi,  Max  Rosengulsl 
(IL).  Betty  Rosenqulst  iIL),  Peter  Rumley 
(Mil.  Bob  Runella  (CA).  Rhett  Runella  iC.\). 
Ryan  Runella  (CA).  Roxanne  .Santm  lABi. 
Kent  Schmidt  iIL).  David  Schwind  (CAi, 
Elizabeth  Sharp  lOA).  Kristlne  Shoemaker 
(IL).  Carol  Showalter  (ON).  Rachel  Sias 
(MN).  Angela  Smoot  iINi,  Mark  Stanley 
(MN).  Dane  Sternecker  iWIi.  Margaret 
Swartz  (MD). 

Gary  Swartz  (MD),  Grace  Swartz  (MDi. 
Gretchen  Swearlngen  (VA).  John  Swearlngen 
iVA).  Marian  Swearingen  (VAi,  Stephany 
Taylor  (TXi.  Debra  Templeton  (CAi.  Jona- 
than Thorne  iKSi,  Michael  Thorne  (KSi. 
Shannon  Toombs  (IN).  Misty  Treadwell  (CA). 
Jeanette  Trebilco  (CA).  LaMar  Troyer  (WI). 
Vic  Ullrey  (CO),  Tonya  Ullrev  (COi.  Aiavna 
Vaughn  (TX).  Su.san  Vaughn  (TX).  Chelsea 
Von  Ruden  (ORi.  Alan  Von  Ruden  (ORi, 
Christopher  Voyer  (CA ) 

Cynthia  Voyer  (CA).  Jerry  Voyer  (CA). 
Jeanette  Voyer  (CA).  Kathy  Voyer  iCA). 
Taneka  Walker  (MDi.  Bradford  Wall  (GAi. 
Marilyn  Walls  (TX).  Winston  Walls  (TX). 
Gerald  Walton  (PA).  Jonathan  Watson  (W.Ai. 
Pamela    Watson    iWA).    Jeff   Williams   iTXi. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RFM.ARKS 

Ronny  Williams  iTXi.  Tanya  Williams  iTX). 
Courtney  Worley  iTXi.  Matthew  Wright 
iARi.  Gary  Wulfekuhle  iWA).  David  York 
iWI).  Christine  Zimmerman  iNCi. 
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DEMOCRACY   M.(  »ri{I.SHING  L\  THE 
PHILU'IMNES 

HON.  PETER  H.  KOSmWER 

Uh    I'KNNS'i  l.V.\.\!.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPKESENTATIVES 
ThUTsdau.  May  28.  1992 

Mr  KOSTMAYER  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
otter  my  congratulations  to  the  people  ol  the 
Philippines  on  their  recent  elections  The  tact 
that  Imelda  Marcos  could  run  for  that  nation's 
Presidency  without  hesitation  speaks  louder 
than  any  words  as  to  how  tar  that  country  has 
gone  (3own  the  path  ol  democracy  since  the 
last  elections  and  President  Corazon  Aquino's 
dramatic  victory  over  the  late  dictator  Kerdi 
nand  Marcos 

While  the  stunriinq  democratic  movements 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  newly  independent 
stales  ot  the  tormer  Soviet  Union  have  cap- 
tured the  world's  attention,  we  should  not  tor 
get  that  similar  movements  are  occurring 
throughout  other  parts  of  the  world,  including 
Southeast  Asia  Only  days  ago  we  watched  as 
the  people  of  Thailand  faced  down  another 
dictator,  reiectinq  continued  authoritarianism  It 
should  tx  noted  well  that  the  peoples  of  the 
world  at  large  owe  the  Filipmo  people  and  the 
People  Power  movement  of  1986  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  for  blading  the  path  m  that  pad  ot 
the  world 

While  ail  of  the  Filipino  people  share  m  this 
great  victory  of  democracy,  I  would  like  to  sm 
gle  out  President  Corazon  Aqumo  and  Fidel 
Ramos  tor  particular  praise  A  most  unlikely 
candidate.  President  Aqumo  has  held  office 
during  the  consolidation  of  democracy  in  her 
country.  Returning  to  face  her  slam  husband's 
nemesis  in  what  was  widely  expected  to  be  a 
rigged  and  cynical  electoral  process,  she 
risked  all  and  ultimately  led  her  people  to  vic- 
tory Over  the  forces  of  authoritarianism 

Former  Gen  Fidel  Ramos  has  also  proven 
his  dedication  to  democratic  principles  Instru- 
mental in  President  Aquino's  victory.  General 
Ramos  did  not  prove  to  be  a  fairweather  dem 
ocrat.  as  did  others  who  lomed  him  m  sidmg 
with  President  Aquino  and  facing  down  the 
military  forces  loyal  to  Ferdinand  Marcos  In 
the  t)est  tradition  of  a  professional  military  offi 
cer,  he  chose  to  serve  the  civilian  Government 
faithfully,  and  no  fewer  than  halt  a  (dozen 
times  played  an  instrumental  role  m  saving  the 
beleaguered  Aqumo  administration  from  con- 
secutive coup  attempts 

As  such,  Fidel  Ramos  has  certainly  earned 
President  Aquino's  endorsement  in  these  elec- 
tions Although  the  ballots  in  the  Fihpmo  elec- 
tion are  still  being  counted.  Mr  Ramos  is  cur 
rently  the  frontrunner  and  projected  to  win 
While  our  two  nations  may  differ  on  some  is 
sues,  should  his  election  come  to  pass,  the 
United  States  certainly  owes  this  graduate  of 
the  U  S  Military  Academy  our  congratulations 
and  thanks  lor  his  role  in  consolidating  and 
continuing  the  democratic  process  m  his  coun- 
try 


HON.  D.AVID  L  BONIOR 

111    MUHIIjA.S 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr  BONIOR  Mr  Speaker,  on  the  evening 
of  May  28.  Dr  Car!  Becker  will  be  honored  at 
a  special  dinner  at  Fern  Hill  Country  Club  I 
am  very  pleased  to  )0in  the  Clinton  Valley 
Council  Boy  Scouts  of  America  m  commend- 
ing a  remarkable  individual  who  will  be  receiv- 
ing the  Macomb  Count>  Distinguished  Citizen 
Award 

Assuming  an  active  role  m  our  community  is 
a  responsibility  we  all  share,  but  few  of  us  ful- 
fill Dr  Becker  has  unfailingly  devoted  himself 
to  this  task  While  a  dedicated  and  thorough 
family  physician  for  over  30  years.  Dr  Becker 
has  also  been  affiliated  with  many  community 
organizations  His  involvement  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  Clinton  Valley  Council  Boy  Scouts 
demonstrate  his  commitment  to  our  young 
leaders  ot  tomorrow  In  addition,  he  has  volun- 
teered long  hours  with  Mount  Clemens  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  the  American  Cancer  Society 
and  Turning  Point 

Mr  Speaker,  through  his  hard  work,  Dr  Carl 
G  Becker  has  touched  countless  lives  as  a 
dependable,  canng  citizen  On  this  special  ex- 
casion,  I  ask  that  my  colleagues  |Oin  me  in  sa- 
luting the  fine  accomplishments  ol  Carl  G 
Becker  and  extended  to  him  our  best  wishes 
for  all  his  future  endeavors 


HIAI.KAH-.MIA.MI  LAKH.S  SENIOR 
HIGH  TEAM  WINS  NATION  .MOCK 
TRIAL  CO.MI'ETITION 


HON.  ILEAN.A  ROS-LEHTINEN 

'  '1    i-  I.t'lUi;.-! 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdiiu.  Mau  28.  1992 

Ms  ROS  LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  Hialeah-Miami  Lakes 
Senior  High  School  mock  trial  team  who  took 
top  honors  in  the  National  High  School  Mock 
Trial  Competition 

The  team  consists  ol  five  seniors,  together 
with  a  10th  grader  and  a  9th  grader  The  team 
was  lead  by  its  captain.  Raimundo  Arau|0,  and 
coached  by  teachers  Tony  DeFillipfX)  and  Walt 
Gishler  The  other  team  members  included 
Rick  Gonzalez.  Veronica  Sanchez.  Dorys 
Andani.  Gladys  Mesa.  Freddy  Hernandez,  and 
Sam  Maldonado  The  team  also  had  the  help 
ot  volunteer  coach  Julie  Waldman.  a  local  at- 
torney, who  assisted  m  the  preparation  ot  the 
team. 

This  victory  was  the  culmination  of  months 
of  hard  work  by  the  students,  their  coaches. 
and  the  local  attorney  who  volunteered  to  help 
tram  the  students  The  students  and  their  in- 
structors put  in  over  25  hours  a  week  of  atler- 
school  time  researching  the  legal  issues  and 
honing  their  speaking  skills  Their  efforts  were 
outlined  in  an  article  in  the  Miami  Herald. 
which  follows 

Dedication  ok  Tkkns.  Coach  Pay.s  Ory  is 
Law  Competition 
(By  Ana  Acle) 
The  Hialeah-Miami  Lakes  High  mock  trial 
team  members  are  state  champions  again  be- 
cause: 


lA)  The  seven-student  team  went 
undefeated  through  10  local  and  state  trials; 

iBi  A  lawyer  spent  25  hours  a  week  coach- 
ing the  team  after  school  and  on  weekends; 
or 

'Ci  Two  legal  studies  teachers  taught  them 
legal  strategies  and  motivated  them  to  com- 
pete. 

The  answer  is  all  of  the  above. 

For  the  second  ccn.secutlve  year,  the  Hia- 
leah  Miami  Lakes  High  mock  trial  team  cap- 
tured the  state  title  March  30  in  Tallahassee. 
They  wil!  be  in  Madison.  Wis..  May  7-10  to 
compete  for  the  national  title. 

Last  year,  the  team  placed  fifth  in  the  na- 
tional contest  m  New  Orleans,  losing  to  the 
eventual  national  champions  from  New  Jer- 
sey. 

THE  STfDE.VTS 

The  team  is  a  collection  of  high  achievers 
Five  will  go  to  college  next  year,  one  is  a 
sophomore  with  enough  credits  to  graduate 
next  year  and  the  seventh  is  a  freshman  who 
impressed  everyone  during  tryouts. 

The  team  returns  three  students  from  last 
year's  stjite  championship  Raimundo  Arau- 
jo.  the  team  laptjiin  who  plans  to  attend  the 
Univei-sity  of  Florida;  Veronica  Sanchez, 
who  has  received  a  scholarship  to  attend 
Duke  University;  and  Ricky  Gonzalez,  the 
school  valedictorian  and  student  body  presi- 
dent who  is  going  to  Georgetown  University. 

The  other  two  seniors  are  Gladys  Mesa, 
who  will  attend  the  University  of  Florida 
and  Dorys  Andani.  who  will  attend  Florida 
International  University. 

.'Sophomore  Freddy  Hernandez  and  fresh- 
man .Sam  Maldonado  complete  the  team. 

■  The  main  thing  is  they're  all  very  bright, 
articulate,  well-spoken,  confident  and  they 
prepare  well."  .said  Julie  Waldman.  a  lawyer 
for  HRS  and  the  team's  coach.  "Interest- 
ingly enough,  none  of  their  homework  has 
suffered." 

THE  COACH 

Waldman  devotes  at  least  25  hours  a  week 
t.o  the  Hialeah-Miami  Lakes  High  students- 
after  she  finishes  her  full-time  job  with  the 
state  Department  of  Health  and  Rehabilita- 
tive .Services, 

The  team  spends  so  much  time  together- 
four  hours  a  day.  Monday  through  Thursday 
evenings,  and  all  day  Sundays -they're  like 
a  family,  Waldman  even  had  the  team  mem- 
ber's over  for  a  Passover  seder  last  weekend, 
"In  the  past.  I've  had  attorneys  that  have 
paid  two  to  three  visits  to  the  school  and 
that  was  a  lot  to  ask  of  a  lawyer."  said  HML 
teat  her  Walter  Gishier,  "Now  we  have  Julie, 
who  IS  always  here.  That  tells  you  a  lot 
about  her  dedication  to  the  students.  " 

In  lompetition.  students  must  be  ready  to 
argue  for  and  against  a  case  assigned  to 
them.  Waldman  takes  the  students  to  the  St, 
Thomas  University  law  library  to  look  up 
relevant  cases,  just  like  lawyers  do.  Then 
Waldman  and  the  students  discuss  the  case 
in  a  brainstorming  session. 

The  team  decides  which  students  will 
argue  each  side  of  the  case  and  which  stu- 
dents will  testify  as  witnesses. 

Once  each  students  role  is  defined. 
Waldman  coaches  the  team  members  individ- 
ually one  lawyer  and  one  witness  one  day. 
and  another  pair  the  next.  Eventually,  the 
whole  team  practices  together. 

.At  the  competition,  schools  compete  by  ar- 
guing different  sides  of  the  case.  Schools  do 
not  know  ahead  of  time  which  side  they'll  be 
arguing. 

For  the  national  competition,  the  ficti- 
tious case  is  "Atalan  Nation  vs.  Columbus 
State     Historical     Museum."     The     Native 
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American  nation  of  Atalan  is  suing  a  state 
museum  because  the  museum  ha,-  artifacts 
the  .\talans  believe  are  theirs. 

THK  TKACHERS 

In  addition  to  Waldman's  coaching,  two 
legal  studies  teachers.  Gishler  and  Tony  De 
Fillippo.  teach  law  classes  during  regular 
school  hours  and  a  seventh-period  class  given 
by  the  Hialeah-Miami  Lakes  .^dult  Edu- 
cation office. 

Each  student  must  be  in.  or  have  been  in. 
one  of  the  law  studies  class  to  be  on  the 
mock  trial  team  That  means  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  preparation  outside  of  class, 
many  of  the  team  members  learn  law  tech- 
nicjues  and  legal  strategies  in  class. 

De  FUIippo  said  he  first  started  helping  the 
mock  trial  team  four  years  ago  when  he  be- 
came a  teacher  at  the  school.  "I  had  no  idea 
what  was  going  on  or  what  I  was  getting 
into."  he  said.  "It  has  been  well  worth- 
while." 

Gishler  has  been  teaching  the  class  and 
helping  the  team  for  10  years.  He  is  looking 
forward  to  the  national  competition.  "I  feel 
that  there  is  an  advantage  to  having  been 
there  once  before.  "  he  said. 

The  team's  record  is  10-0,  having  won 
against  five  high  school  teams  in  the  coun- 
ty—Central. Coral  Gables,  South  Dade, 
Miami  Beach  and  Sunset' — and  five  teams  in 
the  state  iZephyrhills  High  in  Pasco  County 
came  in  second).  The  team  would  have  to  win 
five  rounds  of  trials  in  .Madison  to  win  the 
national  title. 

"Winning  state  for  a  second  time  makes  us 
feel  as  though  it's  not  just  luck."  said  .^rau- 
jo. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  commend  these  young  peo- 
ple for  their  dedication  and  self-(jiscipline  I 
wish  them  much  success  m  their  future  aca- 
demic and  professional  lives. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FATHER  BYRON 


HON.  JOHN  J.  Laf  ALCE 

OK  NEW  VI  IKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1992 

Mr,  UvFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  great 
pleasure  this  morning  to  join  with  my  other 
colleagues  here  in  paying  tribute  to  our  guest 
chaplain.  Father  Byron,  who  is  stepping  down 
as  president  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  has  a  lot  of  friends  and  admirers  in 
this  body  and  I  am  happy  to  count  myself 
among  that  number. 

This  year  marks  Father  Byron's  10th  year  at 
Catholic  University,  a  decade  of  notable  serv- 
ice and  great  achievement.  I  am  not  alone  m 
my  high  and  enthusiastic  regard  for  Father 
Byron.  Just  57?  years  ago.  he  was  selected 
as  one  of  the  most  effective  college  presidents 
in  a  survey  of  his  peers.  A  little  over  3  years 
ago.  Washingtonian  Magazine  named  him 
Washingtonian  of  the  Year.  And  today,  he  is 
recognized  by  everyone  as  a  great  spiritual, 
academic,  and  community  leader. 

During  his  tenure  as  president,  Catholic  Uni- 
versity has  tseen  literally  transformed  with  the 
addition  of  a  new  athletic  comple)(.  a  new 
science  center,  ancj — beginning  this  month) — 
the  groundbreaking  tor  a  new  Columbus 
School  of  Law. 

But  Father  Byron's  legacy  at  Catholic  Uni- 
versity IS  a  great  deal  more  than  mere  bricks 
arxJ  mortar.  He  has,  during  his  tenure,  set  a 
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rrxjral  and  spiritual  tone  that  has  helped  estab- 
lish Catholic  University  as  a  leading  institution 
of  higher  learning. 

I  am  thnlled  that  he  has  been  able  to  join  us 
here  today  and  I  know  I  speak  tor  all  of  us  in 
wishing  him  the  very  best  in  all  his  future  en- 
deavors. 


TEHACHAPI  WATERSHED  PROJECT 
COMPLETED 


HON.  mUim  M.  THOMAS 

I'K  CALIKOKMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESE.NTATIVES 

Thur.sday.  .\ldh  28.  1992 

Mr,  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr  Speaker,  in 
1982.  I  first  won  approval  to  fund  an  important 
water  control  project  in  my  district  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  my  constituents,  their  homes, 
their  farms  and  their  businesses  Ten  years 
later,  I  am  proud  to  say  the  project  has  tieen 
fully  completed 

On  May  15,  1992.  I  was  pleased  to  visit  the 
city  ol  Tehachapi  to  attend  groundbreaking 
ceremonies  for  the  completed  Tehachapi  Wa- 
tershed project.  This  area,  located  in  Kern 
County.  25  miles  from  Bakerstield.  has  been 
subjected  to  severe  flooding  from  intense  rain- 
fall in  the  past.  Following  periods  of  intense 
rainfall,  flood  waters  creep  up  mountain  can- 
yons along  the  south  side  of  the  watershed 

Damaging  flows,  primarily  from  the  Antelope 
and  Blackburn  canyons,  originate  in  the  steef>- 
er  reaches  of  those  areas  and  move  across 
farmland,  deF>ositing  sediment  and  tx)ulders 
and  ravaging  crops 

The  watershed  project  was  a  top  priority  for 
the  California  Soil  Conservation  Service,  will 
protect  more  than  3.000  acres  of  farmland,  in- 
cluding the  City  of  Tehachapi  and  will  amelio- 
rate water  and  land  management  as  well  as 
reduce  soil  erosion  This  project  was  not  only 
necessary  and  useful,  but  timely  as  well,  i  am 
pleased  that  the  final  phase  of  the  project,  the 
Blackburn  Dam.  has  been  completed,  and  that 
the  people  of  Tehachapi  can  feel  safe  from 
the  uncertainties  of  nature 

For  more  than  30  years,  trom  the  first  fea- 
sibility study  in  i950  to  the  vision  and  hard 
work  ot  Fred  Jasper.  Bob  Patterson.  Karl 
Backes.  Darren  Sorenson  and  Stuart  Pyle.  and 
Bob  Cree,  the  president  of  the  Tehachapi  Re- 
sources Conservation  District,  this  project  has 
moved  forward  to  the  groundbreaking  at  the 
Blackburn  Dam,  This  is  a  histonc  moment  for 
the  people  of  Tehachapi,  and  I  am  proud  to 
see  this  project  through  its  completion. 


HARDING  ACADEMY 
NOTED 


CHORUS 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

OK  TE.NNE.sSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1992 

Mr  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
had  the  pleasure  of  hosting  m  Washington  the 
Harding  Academy  Acappella  Chorus  from  my 
hometown  of  Memphis  As  some  of  my  col- 
leagues will  recall,  the  64-member  chorus 
under  the  direction  of  Jim  Chester  performed 
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a  15-minute  patriotic  concert  on  the  steps  of 
the  Capitol 

I  know  that  others  enjoyed  the  performance 
as  much  as  I  did.  and  l  simply  wanted  to  com- 
mend the  Harding  Academy  Acappella  Chorus 
arxl  note  their  fine  work  m  the  RECORD 


PRIDE  INDUSTRIES 

HON.  \1C  FAZIO 

OK  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  KKPRESKNTATU  KS 

Thursduu.  Stay  28.  1992 

Mr  FAZIO  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  rec 
oqnue  the  contributions  of  PRIDE  Industries 
of  Roseville.  CA  Established  m  1966.  PRIDE 
IS  the  Sixth  largest  manufacturer  in  the  area  It 
employs  nearly  i.iOO  residents  ot  Placer.  Sac- 
ramento, Nevada.  Yolo.  Solano  and  Monterey 
counties  m  a  variety  o(  business  and  service 
units,  including  electronics,  custodial  services, 
grounds  maintenance  and  warehousing  and 
delivery 

What  makes  PRIDE  unique,  however,  arxj 
the  reason  why  its  contributions  need  to  be 
acknowledged  here  on  the  tloor  o(  the  House 
ot  Representatives  today,  is  the  fact  that  70 
fjercent  of  PRIDE'S  employees — over  750 
people — are  disabled  PRIDE  has  created  an 
environment  in  which  physically  and  devel- 
opmentaliy  disabled  members  ot  our  commu- 
nities are  able  to  perform  meaningful,  produc- 
tive, satisfying  work  for  a  company  that  is  em- 
ployee oriented,  committed  to  community 
and— last,  but  not  least — extremely  successful. 

And  tomorrow.  President  Bush  will  be  ac- 
knowledging PRIDE  Industries'  contributions 
when  he  presents  them  with  the  Chairman's 
Award  of  the  Presidents  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment ot  People  with  Disabilities  m  recogni- 
tion of  PF^lUt's  contributions  to  the  quality  of 
life  and  iride(.»,*ndence  of  Americans  with  dis- 
abilities. 

The  committee  has  singled  out  PRIDE'S  cre- 
ative program  ot  rehabilitation  assistance,  in- 
cluding vocational  assessment,  job  placement 
and  follow  through,  and  supported  employ- 
ment, as  well  as  its  emphasis  on  "choice," 
noting  that  this  combination  of  services  has 
"significantly  advanced  the  independence,  pro- 
ductivity, and  personal  empowerment  o(  indi- 
viduals with  disabilities,  including  persons  with 
severe  disabilities  ' 

Mr  Speaker  I  am  honored  to  have  PRIDE 
Industries  in  my  district  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
PRIDE  Industries  and  its  achievements,  and  to 
commend  its  chief  executive  officer,  Michael 
Ziegler,  and  board  chairman,  Michael  Snegg. 
lor  ttieir  leadership,  lor  their  business  acumen, 
and  tor  their  conimitment  to  their  people  and 
to  our  communities 


BARHAH.-X  H.^iCKINS  BRINGS  OUT 
THK  BEST  .XT  ()I,!\f:i{  HooVER 
KINOKHCXUTKN 

HON.  ILEAiNA  R0S-LEHT1.M.N 

IN  THK  HOUSK  (iF  HKPKK.ShNT.\TIVES 

ThxiTsday.  Mau  28.  1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN    Mr    Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  work 
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ot  Barbara  Seniors  Harkins,  an  outstanding 
teacher  Barbara  HarVms  believes  that  stu- 
dents, including  her  kindergarten  kids  at  Oliver 
Hoover  Elementary  School  in  Miami  should 
read  and  write  every  day  She  has  them 
record  their  daily  experiences  m  loumals.  and 
then  act  them  out  on  the  class  puppet  stage 
She  gets  fielp  when  she  needs  it.  from  par- 
ents whom  she  encourages  to  volunteer  to 
work  in  her  class 

Barbara  Harkins  believes  every  student  has 
tremendous  potential,  and  that  it  is  her  re- 
sponsibility and  the  responsibility  of  the  par 
ents  to  unlock  it  She  actively  encourages  par 
ents  of  children  who  are  having  problems  to 
help  out  in  class,  even  if  only  for  a  few  min- 
utes Just  that  much  involvement  can  make  a 
maior  difference  in  the  child's  involvement  and 
success 

The  Miami  Herald  published  an  article  about 
this  outstanding  educator,  which  I  would  like  to 
include  m  the  Record: 

Tf..\CMl.K  THKIV  K8  ON  COAXISO  OUT  KiDS' 

B»:sT 

(By  Jon  O'Neill) 

Biirbaia  Seniors  Harkin»  lielleves  every 
stuilent.  has  Iremencious  potential  It's  her 
loh  to  unlock  It. 

Harkins  teaches  an  active  trroup  of  kinder- 
k'Hrt.en  kids  at  Oliver  Hoover  Elementary, 
and  makes  thlnKs  happen  in  her  classroom. 
She's  the  kind  of  teacher  who  sets  hlnh 
standards  for  her  students,  but  never  lets 
them  forget  she  Is  there  to  help  them 

"It's  Ki-eat  to  have  teachers  like  her.  "  said 
Sam  Jerkins,  principal  of  the  school  at  9050 
Hammocks  Blvd  "She  is  probably  the  most 
iflvinK  person  I  have  ever  worked  with,  and 
she  get  people  Involved  In  what  she's  doinK. 
She  feels  a  real  obllKatlon  to  her  kids,  her 
school  and  the  community." 

Harkins  makes  thlnsTi  work  in  seveial 
ways.  First,  she  tries  to  expose  her  students 
to  as  many  different  ex[)erlences  as  possible, 
and  she  has  them  net  out  what  they  learn, 
Monday,  the  kids  staged  a  little  play  al:>out 
black  history,  uslnt:  characters  that  ranged 
from  themselves  to  principal  Jerkins  to  Mar- 
tin Luther  Kinc  Jr. 

The  play  ends  with  the  kids  yelllnk'  "Read, 
read.  road.  "  That  s  something  else  Haiklns 
believes  in.  The  kids  read  every  day,  they 
also  write  every  day,  using  their  own  jour- 
nals to  document  experiences,  which  they 
act  out  on  the  class  puppet  sta^e. 

It's  important  to  Harkins  that  her  stu- 
dents know  she  cares  at>out  them,  which  Is 
why  there  Is  lots  of  laushter  and  hues  be- 
tween the  work.  She  admits  she  Kets  very  at- 
tached to  her  kids.  But  they  gel  attached  to 
her.  too 

"I  like  her  because  she's  nice,  first  of  all." 
said  Sofia  Kehyanian.  6.  "But  .she  always 
shows  us  how  to  do  things  and  it  s  fun  to 
come  here.  There  are  hundreds  of  things  to 
do.  " 

"I  push  them.  "  said  Harkins  "I  want  them 
to  be  creative  and  I  try  to  keep  things  hop- 
ping in  the  classroom." 

Sometimes  it  seems  there  Is  more  going 
than  any  one  person  could  keep  up  with,  but 
Harkins  has  boundless  energy. 

■  1  think  she  s  hyperactive,"  Jerkins  said. 

Harkins  also  has  help  when  she  needs  it 
from  parents  who  volunteer  to  work  in  her 
class,  something  she  encourages. 

I  want  them  involved  with  us."  she  said. 

'Especially  if  there  is  a  thild  who  Is  having 

some   problems.   I   try   to  have   that  parent 

come  in.  even  if  its  only  for  five  minutes  to 

read    some    flash    cards   or   something     It's 
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amazing  the  difference  it  makes.  The  kids 
really  respond  to  it  and  everyone  feels 
good," 

Harkins.  who  was  born  in  Homestead,  grad- 
uated from  Mays  High  School,  got  her  bacn- 
elor  s  degree  from  Florida  A&M  University 
and  studied  for  a  while  in  Greece  Later,  she 
got  her  ma.ster's  degree  from  Nova  Univer- 
sity. 

"I  always  wanted  to  help  kids  learn.'  she 
said  "When  I  was  growing  up,  1  just  thought 
there  wasii  t  enough  caring  and  concern  in 
sthool    I  wanted  to  change  that 

Her  first  teaching  job  was  at  R  R.  Moton 
Elementary  in  1969  After  several  years  In 
the  classroom.  Harkins  became  a  reading  co- 
ordinator and  later  an  assistant  principal 
But,  she  said,  she  missed  the  classroom. 

In  1989.  she  started  working  at  Hoover. 
I  love  doing  this,"  she  said.     It's  always 
such  a  thrill   to  see  the   kids  growing  and 
grasping  a   concept   they   diiin'r    understand 
before. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  commend  the  work  of  Bar 
bara  Seniors  Harkins  and  the  sense  ot  ac 
countability  lor  teachers,  and  responsibility  for 
parents  that  she  stands  for  Our  country  needs 
more  teachers  ot  her  high  quality. 


IN  RECOGNirioN  OF  THE  RP:TIRE- 
MENT  OF  THOMAS  ,1  BENSON. 
SUPERINTENDENT  OK  SCHOOLS, 
UI'I'ER  SADDLE  RU'ER  SCHOOL 
SYSTEM.  UKFER  SADDLE  RIVER. 
NJ 


HO.N.  ,M\RGE  R01KE.VIA 

OK  SKW  JLK.SEV 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  May  28.  1992 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA  Mr  Speaker  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  today  to  one  of  northern  New 
Jersey's  most  distinguished  citizens,  Mr 
Thomas  J  Benson,  superintendent  of  the 
Upper  Saddle  River  School  District,  Upper 
Saddle  River,  NJ  Mr  Benson  will  be  retiring 
elective  August  1,  1992  after  serving  in  his 
present  position  for  18  years 

While  our  community  has  benefited  by  his 
18  years  of  innovative  work,  allow  me  to 
chronicle  his  career  for  my  colleagues 

In  1944,  Thomas  Benson  answered  his 
countrv's  call  to  duty  in  the  U  S  Navy 
Through  1946,  Mr  Benson  was  a  pilot  and  in- 
volved with  radar  operations  After  his  tour  of 
duty,  Mr   Benson  returned  to  his  education 

He  received  his  B  A  degree  from  Central 
Connecticut  University  majoring  in  mathe- 
matics, his  M  A  in  secondary  education  from 
the  University  ot  Bridgeport  Mr  Benson  con- 
tinued his  education  with  a  sixth-year  profes 
sional  diploma  from  the  University  ot  Connecti- 
cut in  elementary  education  During  this  time, 
Mr  Benson  taught  m  the  Danen,  CT  School 
System  and  served  on  the  Danen  Board  of 
Education  After  several  years  in  the  private 
sector,  Mr  Benson  returned  to  work  with  the 
Greenwich  Board  of  Education  as  the  assist- 
ant principal  of  Central  Junior  High  School 
from  1961-64 

During  the  summer  o'  1969,  Mr  Benson 
launched  an  international  educational  career 
He  was  one  of  three  administrators  who  ran  a 
school  for  American  students  at  Cambridge 
University  m  England,  sponsored  by  the  Amer- 
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ican  Institute  for  Foreign  Study  In  the  summer 
of  1970,  Thomas  Benson  was  a  pnrx;ipal  ot  a 
traveling  contemporary  Europe  school  for 
American  students  also  run  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Foreign  Study.  He  would  continue 
to  serve  as  the  pnrKipal  of  similar  schools 
through  1979. 

In  1974,  Thomas  Benson  joined  us  in  Ber- 
gen County  as  superintendent  of  the  Upper 
Saddle  River  School  System  During  his  note- 
worthy tenure,  he  has  provided  leadership  on 
many  creative  levels  Among  his  accomplish- 
ments IS  a  well-respected  program  for  gifted 
and  talented  students  which  was  recognized 
by  WOR  Channel  9  in  1980-81,  He  also  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  Micro-Computer  Program 
which  Channel  3  and  Channel  68  carried  in 
1982.  As  of  1991.  there  are  110  micro  units 
lor  a  53-classroom  complex'  Mr.  Benson  is  to 
be  commended  for  his  innovation  and  spon- 
sorship of  such  pioneering  programs. 

Thomas  Benson  is  an  accomplished  author 
in  the  field  of  mathematics  and  title  1  pro- 
grams and  guidance  counseling.  Mr  Benson 
received  a  National  Science  Foundation  grant 
where  he  studied  mattiematics  and  science  at 
Yeshiva  University 

Of  course.  Mr  Benson's  influence  is  felt  well 
tieyond  the  classroom.  He  is  active  in  many 
professional  education  associations,  including 
the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals,  National  Association  of  Elementary 
School  Principals,  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  School  Administrators. 

In  addition  to  his  innumerable  contributions 
to  the  educational  field,  Mr.  Benson  has  found 
the  time  over  many  years  to  donate  his  talents 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  He  is  a  trust- 
ee of  the  Upper  Saddle  River  Library  and  a 
chairman  of  the  Bergen  County  Superintend- 
ent's Association  of  Gitted  Education.  He  has 
served  as  president  of  the  Danen  Babe  Ruth 
Baseball  League,  commander  of  the  Danen 
Catholic  War  Veterans,  and  the  vice  chairman 
of  the  Danen  Boy  Scout  Committee. 

Without  a  doubt,  our  community  is  a  tDetter 
place  to  learn  and  live  for  his  efforts.  Thomas 
Benson  has  made  important  contributions  to 
the  lives  of  many  of  our  friends  and  neighbors. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  saluting  this 
outstanding  individual  and  wishing  him  well  as 
he  moves  into  retirement 


THE  HOSTAGE  CRISIS  IS  NOT 

OVER 

HON.  DICK  ZIMMER 

OK  .NKW  .iKK.SKV 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  .Maij  28.  1992 
Mr  ZIMMER.  Mr  Speaker,  for  the  first  time 
since  Israel  came  into  existence,  the  Israeli 
Government  has  been  able  to  sit  down  m  di- 
rect talks  with  most  of  its  Arab  neighbors. 
However,  there  are  still  many  difficult  matters 
that  need  to  be  resolved  to  ensure  the  suc- 
cess of  these  historic  negotiations. 

Anx)ng  the  most  important  of  these  issues 
IS  the  need  for  ail  parties  involved  to  respect 
the  human  rights  of  everyone  in  the  region. 
While  all  of  the  American  hostages  are  now 
free,  it  is  possible  that  as  many  as  four  Israeli 
soldiers  are  being  held  outside  the  normal 
legal  process. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Yehuda  Katz,  Zachary  Baumel,  and  Zvi 
Feldman  have  been  missing  since  June  1 1 , 
1982.  There  is  little  information  about  whether 
these  men  are  even  alive.  The  fourth,  Ron 
Arad,  has  been  missing  since  October  16, 
1986.  Officials  have  rrwre  evidence  about  him 
than  the  others  indicating  that  he  is  still  alive. 

The  families  of  the  Americans  held  in  the 
Middle  East  suffered  the  agony  of  having 
nothing  more  than  hope  to  get  them  from  one 
day  to  the  next.  The  same  is  true  for  the  Is- 
raeli families  who  still  do  not  know  if  their 
loved  ones  will  be  home  soon — or  even  if  they 
are  still  alive. 

Mr.  Spjeaker,  we  must  not  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  hostage  crisis  is  still  not  over  in  the 
Middle  East  And  we  must  realize  that,  as  long 
as  the  fate  of  these  men  is  still  unknown,  this 
situation  will  be  a  major  impediment  to  achiev- 
ing peace  in  the  region. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JULIA  BRESSLER— 
WINNER  OF  THE  CABLE  IN  THE 
CLASSROOM  AWARD 


HON.  DICK  SWin 

OF  NKW  H.AiMI'SHIHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1992 

Mr  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  the  achievements  of  an  outstanding  ed- 
ucator from  my  home  State  of  New  Hamp>- 
shire.  Ms.  Julia  Bressler,  a  Spanish  teacher  at 
Nashua  Senior  High  School.  She  was  recently 
selected  as  a  recipient  of  the  1992  Cable  in 
the  Classroom  Educator  Award  presented  by 
Warner  Cable  Communications  of  Nashua, 
NH.  She  IS  among  a  select  group  of  10  people 
nationwide  chosen  this  year  to  receive  the 
award. 

Students  from  grades  10  to  12  at  Nashua 
Senior  High  School  participated  in  a  conversa- 
tional Spanish  course  under  the  guidance  of 
Ms.  Bressler  and  her  assistants,  Silvia 
Abelleira,  Norman  Ducas.  Irene  Oliveira,  and 
Robert  Schullz.  This  course  was  a  new  project 
designed  to  introduce  students  to  many  of  the 
different  Spanish  dialects  spoken  by  native 
speakers  by  viewing  a  variety  of  programs  on 
the  cable  network  Univision.  Four  separate  tel- 
evision programs  selected  by  Ms.  Bressler 
and  her  staff  presented  several  different  Span- 
ish dialects  for  the  young  students  trying  to 
expand  their  language  skills.  Traditional  quiz- 
zes accompanied  the  viewing  of  the  television 
programming  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  stu- 
dents were  learning  and  retaining  the  informa- 
tion. 

Under  the  direction  of  Ms.  Bressler  and  her 
staff,  the  students  developed  greater  listening 
comprehension  by  hearing  dialects  from  sev- 
eral Latin  American  nations  as  well  as  Spam. 
As  a  result,  those  involved  in  this  creative 
learning  environnnent  have  dramatically  inv 
proved  their  foreign  language  skills.  This  pro- 
gram has  established  remarkable  results  in  a 
time  when  traditional  learning  in  the  United 
States  is  not  starxjing  up  to  the  standards  es- 
tablished by  the  other  countries  of  this  world. 
It  IS  an  alarming  statistic  that  only  one-third  of 
our  high  school  students  are  studying  a  for- 
eign language.  Additionally,  many  of  those 
who   do   study   a   foreign   language   are   not 
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reaching  a  high  level  of  language  competency 
English  has  tiecome  the  universal  language  m 
today's  world,  while  we  Americans  in  turn 
have  neglected  our  responsibility  of  learning 
the  languages  of  the  nations  with  whom  we 
associate 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  country  desperately  needs 
outstanding  educators  like  Julia  Bressler  to  ini- 
tiate inrx)vative  programs  designed  to  aid  stu- 
dents to  recognize  and  reach  their  full  aca- 
demic potential.  Creative  programs  in  edu- 
cation will  help  students  to  develop  greater 
self-confidence  and  challenge  them  to  expand 
their  minds  and  abilities.  Each  day  we  are  be- 
coming increasingly  aware  of  the  value  found 
in  hands-on  programs  such  as  these  which 
encourage  students  to  stay  in  scfx>ol  and  also 
to  excel  in  their  studies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  congratulating  Julia  Bressler  on  receiving 
this  important  award  which  recognizes  her  ac- 
complishments in  the  teaching  profession 
Julia  Bressler,  her  staff,  and  her  students  have 
come  together  to  join  a  nationwide  nxjvement 
to  make  the  educational  process  more  enlight- 
ening, relevant,  and  enjoyable  It  is  refreshing 
to  know  that  even  though  our  Nation's  edu- 
cational system  has  faltered  at  times,  there 
are  people  like  Ms  Bressler  who  are  effec- 
tively teaching  our  students  in  creative  ways 
that  will  ultimately  make  a  difference,  not  only 
in  the  lives  of  our  children,  but  also  in  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FALLEN  POLICE 
OFFICERS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MANTON 

liF  NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1992 

Mr.  MANTON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
pay  tnbute  to  two  men  who  gave  their  lives  in 
service  to  the  city  of  New  York.  Otticer  Mi- 
chael Buczek  and  Officer  Anthony  Dwyer  of 
the  New  York  City  police  force  Both  men 
were  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  on  October  18. 
1988.  While  almost  4  years  has  passed  since 
their  tragic  murders,  I  believe  it  is  important  to 
take  a  moment  to  reflect  on  their  valor  to  keep 
their  memory  alive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  a  young  person  joins  the 
New  York  City  police  force,  they  know  their 
job  will  be  a  dangerous  one.  As  a  former  New 
York  City  policeman.  I  krow  the  kind  of  sober 
commitment  this  job  requires.  However,  police 
work  has  changed  dramatically  since  I  left  the 
force  in  1950  Today,  in  addition  to  the  kind  of 
crimes  I  dealt  with.  New  York  City  police  offi- 
cers must  deal  with  persistent  drug  and  gang 
related  criminal  laehavior.  The  men  and 
women  of  the  New  York  City  police  force  nsk 
their  lives  every  day  to  ensure  safety  for  the 
people  of  New  York,  tor  little  personal  gam 
They  are  true  public  servants.  Thus,  when  one 
of  them  dies,  all  New  York  feels  ttie  loss. 
Today,  I  want  to  tell  the  friends  and  family  of 
Officer  Buczek  and  Officer  Dwyer  that  the 
people  of  New  York  are  grateful  for  their  ef- 
forts and  have  not  forgotten  the  bravery  and 
p>ersonal  sacnfice  of  these  fine  young  men 

Officer  Michael  Buczek  was  only  24  years 
old  when  he  was  killed.  He  was  shot  by  one 
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o(  two  suspects  he  had  encountered  in  the 
hallway  of  a  building  ot  W    161   Street  where 
he  had  |ust  answered  a  call  (or  assistance 
After  a  chase,  one  of  the  suspects  turned  and 
shot    Officer    Bixrzek    with    a    semiautomatic 
weapon    Although  Officer  Buczek  had  served 
only   3   years   on   the   force,   he   had   already 
earned  more  than  40  police  awards  for  men 
tonous   service     Mike   Buczek   was   a   young 
man  just  beginning  his  life    He  had  t)een  mar 
ried  |ust  1  year  to  his  wife  Christine    That  gun 
shot  4  years  ago.  put  an  end  to  all  their  hopes 
and  dreams  (or  the  future 

Officer   Anthony    Dwyer   was   also   a   young 
police  force  veteran    Tony,  as  he  was  known 
to   family   and   friends,   was   |ust  23   but   had 
served    on   the    force    for   2    years     He   also 
served   as   a   volunteer   fireman   with   Engine 
Company   No    2  in  Elmont    Tony  will  be  re 
membered  as  a  dedicated  young  man  who 
was  committed  to  serving  and  helping  others 
Officer  Dwyer  was  murdered  when  a  robt)ery 
suspect  he  had  been  pursuing  pushed  him  off 
the   roof  of  a  building   m    Times   Square    He 
died  of  the   massive  internal   injuries  he  suf 
fered  as  a  result  of  the  (all   Officer  Dwyer  was 
a  young  man  with  a  bright  future    Tragically, 
we  will  never  know  what  promise  the  future 
would   have   held  for   Tony   Dwyer    His   mur 
derers  robbed  the  citizens  of  New  York  of  a 
fine   public   servant     The   city    is   less   than   it 
could  be  as  a  'esult 

Mr  Speaker,  although  Officer  Buczeks  and 
Officer  Dwyer's  lives  were  brief,  they  are  ex 
amples  of  lives  well  lived  These  were  young 
men  who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  their  fellow 
men,  who  wanted  to  make  the  world  a  better 
place  It  IS  important  that  their  families  and 
friends  know  that  the  people  of  New  York  are 
eternally  grateful  (or  their  bravery 


IN   HONOR   OK   F'KTKH    .MiLONH! 


HON.  ROSA  L  DeLAlRO 

ui-  cuNM-.rm  ■>.•:• 

I.N  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

rhursdau.  Mill,  JS.  1992 

Ms  DeLAURO  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
offer  a  tribute  to  Peter  Ablondi.  whose  lifetime 
of  public  service  serves  as  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample to  his  fellow  Americans  A  lifelong  resi- 
dent of  Branford,  CT,  he  has  devoted  more 
than  two  decades  to  his  community 

Peter's  personal  dedication  and  strong  lead- 
ership have  made  a  tremendous  difference  m 
the  lives  of  countless  individuals  and  our  en- 
tire community  Throughout  his  long  tenure  as 
town  clerk  and  his  3  years  as  first  selectman, 
Peter  has  shown  a  remarkable  dedication  to 
his  CIVIC  responsibilities  With  scrupulous  at- 
tention to  detail  and  unflagging  personal  integ- 
rity, Peter  Ablondi  proved  to  be  a  skilled  lead- 
er during  a  ditficulf  time  in  Branford 

Peter  has  also  contributed  enormously  to 
Brantord's  community  spirit  through  his  sup- 
port of  Brantord's  athletic  programs  His  instru- 
mental role  in  establishing  the  Branford  Spxarts 
Hall  of  Fame  is  typical  of  the  many  ways  he 
has  enriched  the  lives  of  Branford  families 
From  baseball  games  to  golf  tournaments,  he 
has  cor^sislently  brought  families  and  individ- 
uals together,  uniting  them  m  a  common  love 
of  sports  and  good  sportsmanship. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Peter's  efforts  have  truly  enhanced  life  in  his 
community  As  a  public  official  and  as  a  volun- 
teer, he  has  richly  served  his  town,  and 
brought  pleasure  to  its  people  Combining  po- 
litical and  CIVIC  activism  with  a  warm,  enthu- 
siastic personality,  this  caring  individual  has 
made  many  friends  As  Peter  battles  cancer,  i 
would  like  to  )0in  his  friends  and  family  in  e« 
pressing  my  fondness  and  admiration  for  him, 
and  my  gratitude  for  all  that  he  has  done 
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CAROLE  McARTHUR  HEI-PS  SPK- 
CIAI,  KIDS  AT  CfTLKR  RIDGE 
MIDDLE  SCHOOL 

HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1992 
Ms  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  work 
of  Carole  McArthur.  a  very  special  teacher 
Teaching  physical  education  to  the  disabled 
students  at  Cutler  Hidge  Middle  School  is 
work  that  takes  a  lot  of  patience  and  dedica- 
tion Carole  McArthur  not  only  loves  her  work, 
but  carries  it  on  into  her  own  time  by  coaching 
the  school's  Special  Olympics  team 

John  Williams,  assistant  principal  of  Cutler 
fridge,  and  Anne  Wheeldon.  her  co-coach, 
both  praise  her  energy  and  dedication  for 
going  way  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  spending 
her  personal  time  and  money  helping  her  spe- 
cial students  learn  coordination  and  develop 
strength 

Carole  McArthur  says  fier  )ob  is  the  t)est  job 
in  the  world  She  loves  the  students  and  loves 
seeing  them  learn  lo  accomplish  new  feats 
But  she  says  the  social  skills  and  self  con- 
fidence they  achieve  are  even  more  important 
The  Miami  Herald  published  an  article  about 
this  outstanding  educator,  which  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  RfcCOHO 

Greatest  Job  in  the  World 
(By  Jon  O  Nellli 

Although  a  lot  of  people  might  not  think 
so.  Carole  McArthur  IjeUeves  she  h.is  the 
Ijest  job  in  the  world, 

MiArthur  teachs  physical  education  to  dis- 
abled students  at  Cutler  Ridtte  Middle 
Si  hool,  and  also  coaches  the  school's  Special 
Olympics  team.  It  s  work  that  takes  a  biK 
heart  and  lots  of  patience,  too.  But 
McArthur  loves  it. 

How  could  you  nof  "  she  a-sks.  "These 
kids  are  so  special.  They're  responsive  and 
rhey  appreciate  everything  we  do  with  them. 
I  m  very  happy  here," 

Thursday.  McArthur  and  her  co-coach 
.^nne  Wheeldon  showed  the  class  how  to  run 
!i  relay  rai  e  The  kids,  basking  In  the  sun. 
were  loving;  it.  McArthur  also  spent  piart  of 
the  morning  Ketting  another  group  of  kids 
ready  for  a  Friday  srjuare  dance  at  Cutler 
Ridge  Mall  and  still  another  group  ready  to 
KO  skating  Friday  night. 

"She  s  amazing,  just  wonderful,"  Wheeldon 
said.  "She  really  taught  me  everything  I 
know" 

McArthur,  52,  is  well-known  around  the 
school  (or  her  energy  and  dedication. 

"A  normal  day  doing  what  she  does  is  a 
load,      said   John   Williams,   assistant   prin 
I  ipal   of  the  school   at   19400  SW  97th   Av.' 

But  she  goes  way  beyond  that.  She  spends  .i 
lot  of  her  pei-sonal  time  and  money  helpint, 
the  kids   " 


With  her  kids.  McArthur  works  on  the  ba- 
sics, things  such  as  coordination  and 
strength  The  students  run.  do  push-ups  and 
jumps  and  record  their  progress  on  charts  in 
The  classroom. 

They  love  to  Improve,  even  in  small 
ways.  McArthur  said  "They  end  up  pushing 
them.selves  to  get  better." 

There  are  other  benefit.s, 

■  It  also  helps  build  up  their  social  skills, 
and  that  s  important.  "  McArthur  .said.  "It 
teaches  them  how  to  work  as  a  team  and 
gives  them  things  that  carry  with  them  al- 
ways.' 

Special  Olympics  is  another  important 
part  of  Mc.\rthur's  life.  She  has  been  in- 
volved with  the  games  for  more  than  10  years 
and  believes  in  them,  .She  and  Wheeldon  had 
a  team  of  63  kids  at  a  recent  competition  at 
Tropical  Park,  playing  tennis,  riding  horses 
and  participating  in  track  and  field  sports. 

Last  year,  one  of  their  students  won  a  sil- 
ver medal  in  gymnastics  They  also  took  a 
basketball  team  to  the  state  finals  in  Talla- 
hassee. 

The  Special  Olympics  gives  the  kids  a 
chance  to  perform.'  McArthur  said.  "They 
can  also  see  and  be  around  other  kids  who 
are  just  like  them.  It  helps  their  self-esteem 
in  so  many  ways." 

McArthur  took  the  long  road  to  "the  best 
job  in  the  world  "  Born  in  Waycross,  Ga.,  she 
k;iaduated  from  Florida  State  University 
with  a  degree  in  physical  education. 

She  taught  in  schools  in  Georgia.  Alabama 
iiiiil  .North  Carolina  t)efore  coming  to  Pal- 
metto .Middle  School  in  1972  as  a  regular 
physuai  education  teacher.  She  later  worked 
.It  Riviera  Middle  before  coming  to  Cutler 
Ridge  Middle  in  1978 

.At  the  time,  the  exceptional  education  pro- 
gram was  small.  Today,  it  has  more  than  90 
kids  from  all  over  South  Dade  and  McArthur 
wot  ks  with  most  of  them— including  her  son 
lirew,  who  IS  15. 

Tm  a  happy  camper.  "  McArthur  said.  "So 
many  people  feel  sorry  for  these  kids,  but 
vou  can't  change  the  way  they  are.  They're 
iill  wonderful  and  they  all  can  learn.  I  love 
being  wit  h  T  herr. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  commend  the  work  of  Carole 
McArthur  and  the  enthusiasm  and  dedication 
she  brings  to  teaching  her  very  special  stu- 
dents Our  country  needs  more  teachers  of 
her  high  quality 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CLARKE  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  DEAF  IN  RECOGNITION 
OF  THEIR  \2bTH  ANNIVERSARY. 
SERVING  THE  HEARING  IM- 
PAIRED 


HON.  JOHN  W.  OLVIR 

(IK  M.^s.s.^cHl.s^-^Is 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1992 

Mr  OLVER  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
announce  the  I25th  anniversary  of  the  Clarke 
School  for  tfie  Deaf,  in  Northampton.  MA  The 
school  was  established  in  1867  by  Gardiner 
Greene  Hubbard,  after  Gov  Alex  Bullock 
signed  legislation  to  incorporate  the  school 

Throughout  the  past  125  years,  the  school 
has  been  responsible  for  numerous  break- 
throughs in  the  education  of  the  heanng  im- 
paired The  Clarke  School  boast  the  reputation 
of  being  the  first  school  to  prepare  the  deaf  for 
lite  in  the  worW  of  the  hearing,  through  sfjeech 
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the  lip  reading.  The  first  to  educate  teachers 
of  the  deaf  m  the  oral  method,  and  the  first  to 
offer  a  master  of  the  deaf  degree,  through  it's 
teacher  education  defjartment. 

The  Clarke  School  has  gone  far  beyond 
education,  and  into  the  future  with  research. 
The  use  of  connputers  and  television  have 
t)een  introduced  into  the  curriculum.  Clarke  is 
also  conducting  studies  in  psychology, 
mainstreaming,  curriculum  development,  and 
language  acquisition 

Over  the  years,  the  Clarke  School  has  been 
affiliated  with  many  famous  people.  Gardiner 
Greene  Hubbard,  the  founder  of  Clarke,  was 
also  the  first  president  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Co  ,  and  tfie  National  Geographic  Society. 

Alexander  Graham  Bell  taught  visible 
speech  at  Clarke  for  51  years,  and  was  a  re- 
searcher arxj  consultant.  Between  1917  and 
1922,  Mr  Bell  was  president  of  the  school 
board  President  Calvin  Coolidge  served  on 
the  board  of  education  from  1920  until  1933. 
President  Coolidge  also  married  a  Clarke 
schoolteacher.  Ms  Grace  Goodhue.  After  the 
presidency.  Mrs.  Coolidge  returned  to  Clarke 
where  she  served  as  board  president  from 
1935  until  1952 

President  John  F  Kennedy  participated  in 
Clarke's  activities  as  a  member  of  the  national 
committee  of  sponsors  from  1955  until  his 
death  in  1963.  President  Kennedy  also  signed 
legislation  which  provided  Federal  assistance 
for  those  who  wished  to  pursue  a  career  m 
educating  the  deaf 

The  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf  has  helped 
in  unlocking  doors  which  were  once  closed  to 
the  hearing  impaired  Not  only  is  the  Clarke 
School  an  asset  to  my  district,  but  to  people 
throughout  the  world.  Graduates  of  Clarke 
have  gone  on  to  teach  the  hearing  impaired  in 
45  States  and  33  foreign  countnes 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  all  of  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  join  me  in  hononng  the  Clarke 
School  for  the  Deaf  For  125  years  Clarke  has 
enlightened  the  lives  of  others.  With  the  recent 
passage  of  the  Americans  With  Disabilities 
Act,  deafness  has  been  put  on  the  national 
agenda,  arxj  I  am  certain  Clarke  will  be  there 
to  pass  on  the  gift  of  knowledge. 
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and  the  Metropolitan  Funeral  Directors  Asso- 
ciation. He  has  worked  on  the  Committee  for 
Immigrant  Registration  and  is  actively  involved 
as  promoter  for  the  Jesuit's  Loyola  Retreat 
House  and  as  a  Release  Time  teacher  at  St. 
Patnck's  CCD  program.  I  am  personally  grate- 
ful for  the  time  George  has  contributed  as  a 
member  of  my  Health  Care  Task  Force.  I  must 
acknowledge  George's  leadership  and  con> 
mitment  helped  us  realize  the  Homeport  as 
well  as  the  successful  opening  of  Dayton 
Manor, 

Because  of  the  active  role  George  has 
taken,  he  has  been  honored  with  many  re- 
wards. He  received  the  Thonnas  Quinn  Award 
in  recognition  of  his  leadership,  scholastic 
achievement,  and  service  in  the  funeral  indus- 
try and  was  bestowed  with  the  honor  of  St, 
Patrick's  Man  of  the  Year  for  his  commitment 
and  service  to  his  church  and  his  community 
Most  recently,  he  received  the  distinguished 
International  Brotherhood  Award  in  recognition 
for  outstanding  service  to  the  community. 

The  Bay  Ridge  Community  Council  has 
tjeen  well  served  by  George  Mangiaracma.  He 
has  t)een  the  senior  delegate  from  St,  Pat- 
rick's Holy  Name  Society,  the  council's  treas- 
urer, the  first  vice-president,  and  has  co- 
chaired  the  police  liaison  committee  and 
chaired  the  photography  and  dinner  dance 
committees.  For  the  past  year  he  has  served 
as  president  of  the  council  and  once  again 
has  shown  everyone  his  commitment  to  im- 
proving the  Brooklyn  community. 

Mr,  Speaker,  George  Mangiaracma  has  an 
unselfish  devotion  to  his  faroily,  friends,  and 
community.  Those  who  know  him  personally, 
and  I  am  one  of  the  fortunate,  have  a  loyal 
friend  who  can  always  be  counted  on  when 
needed.  It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  be  able  to 
honor  a  man  who  has  committed  so  much  of 
his  time  and  himself  to  our  community.  On  be- 
half of  the  residents  of  Bay  Ridge,  Dyker 
Heights,  and  Fort  Hamilton,  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  George  for  serving  as  president 
of  the  Bay  Ridge  Community  Council  this  past 
year,  and  to  thank  him  for  his  commitment  to 
our  community. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE 
MANGIARACINA 


HON.  SUSAN  MOUNARI 

(IK  SKW   VllKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1992 
Ms  MOLINARI.  Mr  Speaker,  on  the 
evening  of  June  3,  1992,  a  very  special  event 
will  take  place  in  the  Bay  Ridge  community  of 
Brooklyn.  There  will  be  a  reception  in  honor  of 
a  very  special  person,  the  outgoing  president 
of  tfie  Bay  Ridge  Community  Council,  George 
Mangiaracma. 

George  has  devoted  his  time  and  energy  for 
many  years  by  actively  participating  in  com- 
munity service  organizations,  as  a  Boy  Scout 
Explorer  adviser  and  a  Little  League  coach. 
He  also  has  held  vanous  positions  and  been 
an  active  member  in  many  important  organiza- 
hons  irKluding  the  Police  Athletic  League,  the 
Hamilton  Harbor  Association,  the  Knights  ot 
Columbus,  the  Catholic  Youth  Organization, 


USED  OIL  RECYCLING  ACT  OF  1992 


HON.  WJ.  (BILLY)  TAUZIN 

OK  LOUISIA.SA 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1992 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  end  of 
today,  do-it-yourself  oil  changers  will  need- 
lessly flush  down  storm  sewers,  dump  into  riv- 
ers and  streams,  and  pour  on  the  ground 
more  than  2  million  gallons  of  used  motor  oil 

This  will  (xxur  again  tomorrow,  the  next 
day,  and  every  day  after.  By  the  end  of  the 
year,  according  to  EPA.  some  175  million  gal- 
lons of  used  motor  oil  will  have  been  improp- 
erly disposed  of  in  this  way. 

The  dumping  of  this  oil  is  both  a  tragedy 
and  an  opportunity.  It  is  a  tragedy  tsecause  of 
the  tremendous  shock  to  the  environment — 
the  equivalent  of  an  Exxon  Valdez  accident 
every  3  weeks,  year  in  and  year  out. 

It  IS  an  opportunity  because  we  can  stop  it 
Used  oil  IS  a  resource.  It  can  easily  be  recy- 
cled— rerefined  into  new  motor  oil.  gasoline. 
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diesel  fuel  or  burned  as  fuel  oil.  We  can  and 
should  drastically  expand  recycling  and  keep 
more  used  motor  oil  out  of  the  environment 

The  reason  so  much  used  motor  oil  is  not 
now  recycled — only  about  10  percent  of  the 
total  generated — is  largely  because  of  years  of 
regulatory  uncertainty,  which  have  discour- 
aged many  private  organizations  from  collect- 
ing and  recycling  used  motor  oil.  Hanging  over 
the  heads  of  potential  used  oil  collectors  and 
recyclers  is  the  threat  that  used  nrxjtor  oil  des- 
tined for  recycling  could  be  listed  as  a  hazard- 
ous waste  under  EPA  regulations. 

If  that  happened,  the  cost  of  recycling  would 
nse  dramatically.  Listing  wouk)  increase  poten- 
tial legal  liabilities  arxJ  drastically  increase  the 
cost  of  liability  insurance,  it  would  cause  zon- 
ing and  lease  problems  for  potential  collection 
facilities. 

These  looming  costs  have  scared  away 
people  who  might  have  established  used  oil 
collection  facilities.  Fewer  collection  centers 
are  available  to  do-it-yourself  oil  changers. 
Fewer  recycling  programs  put  used  oil  to  good 
use.  In  short,  our  current  laws  and  regulations 
have  effectively  discouraged  the  proper  recy- 
cling of  used  oil 

That  IS  why  I  am  introducing  the  Used  Oil 
Recycling  Act  of  i992.  The  legislation  would 
remove  obstacles  to  used  oil  recycling  by  ex- 
plicitly prohibiting  listing  of  used  oil  as  hazard- 
ous waste. 

It  would  also  establish  a  comprehensive 
used  oil  management  system — the  foundation 
of  which  IS  a  set  of  management  stan(3ards 
that  protect  the  environment  without  placing 
unnecessary  and  costly  burdens  on  handlers 
of  used  oil. 

The  standards  require  generators,  collectors 
and  transporters  of  used  motor  oil  to  properly 
handle,  label,  and  store  it  Standards  exist  for 
facility  maintenance  and  operation,  record 
keeping,  contingency  plans,  release  detection 
and  response,  financial  responsibility,  class 
permitting,  closure  and  response  to  past  prac- 
tices that  may  have  harmed  the  environment, 
and  reduction  in  lead  content  of  used  oil  to  be 
burned  as  a  fuel. 

The  standard  for  lead  content  is  important 
because  much  used  oil  that  is  recycled  is 
burned  as  fuel.  EPA  currently  authorizes  burn- 
ing used  oil  as  a  valid  and  environmentally 
protective  form  of  energy  recovery,  and  the 
current  EPA  lead  standard  for  on-specification 
used  oil  fuel  is  100  ppm  This  bill  would  re- 
duce that  to  10  ppm — just  10  percent  of  the 
current  level 

The  bill  would  also  substantially  reduce  lead 
content  in  industrial  specification  fuels  and 
subject  burning  of  off-Sf>ecification  fuels  to 
stringent  air  emission  limits. 

Dumping  of  used  motor  oil  is  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  serious  environmental  problems.  It 
IS  also  a  problem  for  which  a  ready  solution 
exists. 

My  bill  helps  pave  the  way  for  implementa- 
tion of  that  solution  It  is  an  environmentally 
responsible  way  to  encourage  the  recycling  ot 
millions  of  gallons  of  used  motor  oil  each  year 
that  now  wreak  havcx  on  our  environment, 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing this  critically  needed  legislation,  and  I  urge 
the  House  to  give  consideration  to  its  early 
passage 
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I'MK  .lOH    TKAININf.  200()  AC"T 


HON.  miUAM  F.  GOODUNG 

uh  I'KSN.s^  ;a  .\n;.\ 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

rhuT\daJi.  May  28.  19'J2 

Mr  (iOODLING  Mr  Speaker,  today  my  dis 
tinquished  colleague  trom  lllirKiis,  Mr  Michel, 
my  distinguished  colleague  trom  Wisconsin, 
Mr  GuNDERSON,  and  I  are  introducing  ttie  Job 
Training  2000  Act  Tfiis  proposal  is  very  simi 
iar  to  one  we  introduced  by  request  last 
rrxjnth  We  are  reintroducing  ttiis  bill  witti  the 
one  modification  because  ot  our  beliet  in  the 
imponance  o(  the  overall  approach  proposed 
by  this  bill 

Untorlunately  the  change  to  the  Carl  D 
Perkins  Vocational  and  Ap)plied  Technology 
Education  Act  proposed  m  H  R  5038  de- 
tracted from  the  goals  (jl  that  bill  Hence, 
eliminating  ttiat  proposed  change  will  allow  lor 
thoughtful  discussion  of  the  rixjre  important 
provisions  and  purposes  ol  this  proposal  and 
merits  our  support 

With  these  changes.  I  believe  this  bill  will 
improve  the  capability  ol  our  country's  employ- 
ment training  and  vocational  education  system 
to  serve  all  Americans  it  we  want  the  United 
States  to  remain  a  comp>etitn.e  world  leader 
we  must  recognise  we  are  dependent  on  a 
well  trained,  well  educated  work  force  I  wisi^i 
to  commend  the  President  lor  his  leadership  m 
bringing  forth  this  legislation,  and  as  proposed, 
it  rnerits  our  hearty  support  I  strongly  support 
the  goals  set  forth  m  this  bill  of  coordinating 
the  education  and  training  system,  encouraq 
ing  greater  and  more  effective  private  sector 
involvement,  simplifying  program  services,  de 
centralizing  decisionmaking,  creating  a  flexible 
delivery  structure,  and  ensuring  high  stand- 
ards ot  accountability 

I  agree  with  the  goals  of  this  proposal  for 
more  local  control  arxJ  lor  better  coordination, 
tiowever.  we  will  need  to  consider  carelully  the 
ability  of  the  current  private  industry  council  to 
fulfill  this  role  and  the  certification  procedures 
outlined  need  careful  consideration  program 
by  program 

Again,  I  am  in  strong  support  of  the  Job 
Training  2000  Act  and  I  hope  you  will  |0in  me 
in  supporting  this  legislation 


TRIBUTE  TO  WALTER     SALTY 
BRINE 


HON.  JACK  REED 

UK  HHIiIit;  I.-^l,,^Mi 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OK  KEPKESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Max/  28.  1992 

Mr  REED  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  Rhode  Island  institution,  Mr  Walter 
"Salty"  Brine  For  five  decades  Salty  has 
graced  the  airwaves  as  Rhode  Islands  pre- 
miere radio/television  celebrity  Today.  I  am 
pleased  and  honored  to  pin  with  my  fellow 
residents  of  the  Ocean  State  m  celebrating  the 
occasion  of  Saltys  50th  anniversary  in  broad 
casting 

Since  his  earnest  txjginmngs  in  1942  as  a 
news  announcer.  Salty  has  made  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  generations  of  Rhode  Islanders 
From  Saltys  Shack,  to  his  home  on  WPRO,  to 
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no  school  announcements  Salty  s  leadership, 
professionalism,  and  affable  personality  has 
made  a  lasting  mark  m  the  fabnc  ot  our  com- 
munity 

Rhode  Islanders  have  literally  grown  up  with 
Salty  and  his  melodious  voice  During  tiis  ca 
reer  he  has  seen  ttie  world  change,  and  re- 
ported the  news  and  commented  on  current 
events,  both  |oytul  and  tragic  He  has  tjeen  a 
stable  and  calming  institution  and  our  commu- 
nity has  benefited  deeply  from  his  personal 
example  He  is  an  extraordinary  symbol  ol  in- 
tegrity, goodness  and  geniality 

Through  the  years,  Salty  and  his  wile  Mick 
ey  have  gained  a  special  place  in  our  hearts 
For  my  generation  and  for  young,  and  old  like. 
Salty  and  Mickey  are  symtxjlic  parents — kind, 
strong,  decent,  caring,  inspmng 

On  the  occasion  of  his  anniversary.  I  proud- 
ly |0in  with  my  fellow  Rhode  Islanders  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Salty  As  we  celebrate  this  mile- 
stone, we  pause  to  remenr)ber  fondly  all  the 
memories  he  has  made  for  us  m  Rhode  Island 
broadcast  history  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  honored 
that  this  wonderful  man  and  his  family  make 
their  home  here  in  Rhode  Island,  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  their  Congressman 


SOI 'IH    .NUAMi    HW.n    .-.(.HooL    .STU- 
DENTS SHARE  WITH 

Am'i:i.rr()s 


HON.  ILLAN.A  ROS-LEHTINEN 

ui    I  :.>)n...,\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsdiv.i.  \Jau  2H.  19^)2 

Ms  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  work 
and  learning  being  shared  by  students  at 
South  Miami  High  School  arxj  their  adopted 
grandparents  at  the  Little  Havana  Activities 
Center  in  MiarTii 

Ttiree  fiundred  South  Miami  Higti  students 
and  about  500  older  people  are  involved  in  the 
Youth  and  Elderly  Against  Crime  pro|ect  which 
brings  young  and  old  together  to  discuss  com- 
munity issues  Among  their  activities  this  year 
was  a  trip  by  40  ot  ttie  students  to  the  Little 
Havana  Center  to  present  skits,  which  they 
wrote  themselves,  showing  how  crimes  can 
take  place  and  explaining  how  to  avoid  them 
The  Miami  Herald  published  an  article  about 
this  outstandirx)  program,  which  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  RtCOHD; 

."^  11  I  If '.  1  s  Takk  THt;  Stage  to  Offer  Asti- 

Crimk  Tips 

(By  Jon  O'Neill) 

A  group  of  kids  from  South  Miami  HiK*. 
School  brought  a  lesson  to  their  adopted 
(frandparent.s  at  the  Little  Havana  ALtivitie- 
&  Nutrition  Centers  on  Tuesday. 

The  students  used  short  skits  to  show  then 
abuelitos  how  to  avoid  becoming  crime  sta 
tistics.  And  they  had  a  trood  time  dolnK  it. 

"They  relate  to  us  like  Krandthildren. 
student  Ayetzsha  Garay.  18.  said  of  the  500 
people  who  ^rathered  at  the  center,  700  S\V 
Kitchth  St.  to  watch  the  kids.  "We  enjoy 
I oniinn  here  because  we  have  fun  with  theni 
One  111  them  told  me  that  after  our  last  visu. 
she  was  so  excited  she  couldn't  sleep   " 

The  visit  was  sponsored  by  the  'V'outh  an.i 
Kldorly  Against  Crime  Project,  which  wa.> 
cited  this  week  as  one  of  President  Bush's 
Points  of  Lm'ht.  Its  part  of  a  larger  school 
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system-Hponsor»d  program  called  the 
IriterK'eneratlonH  Law  Advocacy  Program . 
and  It  brinsrs  yount;  and  old  toKether  to  dis- 
•  uss  community  Issues  and  learn  from  each 
other 

South  Miami  High,  6856  SW  53rd  St  .  has 
.ibout  300  students  involved  in  the  program. 
Almost  40  made  the  trip  to  Little  Havana 
The  School  and  the  centers  adopted  each 
other  several  years  a*ro,  and  they  take  turns 
visiiinK  each  other  for  breakfast^?,  lunches 
and  other  t{et-to«ethers. 

The  last  time  we  came  here  we  played 
dominoes  and  danced.  student  Raymond 
Blanco.  18,  said  "They  can  dance  a  lot  more 
than  we  (.an    " 

Tuesday,  the  kids  performed  three  skits 
they  wrote  themselves.  One  depicted  a  credit 
I. ard  scam,  another  a  home  Invasion  and  the 
third  a  robbery  at  an  automatic  teller  ma- 
i  hlne. 

■  We  re  trying  to  give  them  some  hints 
.ibout  what  they  should  and  shouldn't  do." 
said  Richard  Vera.  19.  who  portrayed  a  rot>- 
Ijer 

The  kids  did  the  skits  In  Spaniclish  and  had 
the  audience  lauifhlnit  and  learning  at  the 
s,ime  time 

We  want  to  keep  them  from  l>eing  conned 

or  deceived.'    said  student  Jennifer  Noll.  18 

A  lot  of  times.  It  seems  like  they  have  no- 

t>ody  to  help  them,  and  they  seem  to  like 

what  we  do." 

It's  a  very  important  learning  experience 
for  the  student*.  "  teacher  Patricia  Coyle 
.said  "It  helps  them  develop  sensitivity  to- 
ward the  elderly" 

Elisa  M  Juara,  nutrition  director  of  the 
center,  said  the  visits  are  Just  as  important 
for  the  elderly 

"The  kids  bring  them  energy,"  she  said. 

It  makes  them  feel  so  special  and  they  can 

.share  so  much  with  each  other.  The  people 

here  may  be  a  little  older,  but  they  still  have 

a  lot  to  give." 

Mr  Speaker.  I  commend  the  students 
of  South  Miami  Hi^h  School  for  their 
spirit  of  service,  and  for  their  recogni- 
tion that  older  jieople  not  only  can 
learn  from  them,  but  also  have  a  great 
deal  to  teach  them.  They  arc  a  point  of 
litrht  illuminat int:  the  way  for  all  of  us. 
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I  commend  Jacki  Johnson  for  her  outstand- 
ing achievements  and  wish  her  all  the  t)est  in 
her  future  endeavors 


RONALD  K    MACHTLEV 
WINN  El? 


AWARD 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAM) 

IN  THK.  HOI'SE  OK  KEPKE^KNTATIVES 

Thursday.  .\/ti,i>  28.  !992 

Mr  MACHTLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Jacki  Johnson  of 
Providence,  as  this  year's  recipient  of  ttie 
Congressman  Ronald  K  Machtley  Academic 
and  Leadership  Excellence  Award  for  Mount 
Pleasant  High  School  in  Providence,  Rl 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student,  cho- 
sen by  Mount  Pleasant  High  School,  who 
demonstrates  a  mature  blend  of  academic 
achievement,  community  involvement  and 
leadership  qualities 

Jackie  Johnson  has  more  than  fulfilled  this 
criteria  While  being  named  to  the  honor  roll. 
Jackie  served  her  school  as  a  memtier  of  the 
Senior  Social  Committee  and  as  a  member  of 
the  executive  board  of  MP  for  Peace,  a  serv- 
ice group  She  also  plays  Softball  and  works  at 
a  part  time  ]0b  in  her  community 


QMH  NOTIFICATION   LEGISLATION 


HON.  GERRY  L  STL'DDS 

(iK  .MAss.^Chl  ^-K•^l■^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KKPHtSENTATU  ES 

Tfiursday.  .May  28.  1992 

Mr  STUDDS  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Se'\'ices  to  include  a  de- 
scription of  the  Qualified  Medicare  Beneficiary 
[QMB]  Program  in  the  annual  notice  HHS 
mails  each  year  to  all  Medicare  tseneficianes 

As  you  know.  Congress  created  the  QMB 
Program  in  1988  for  Medicare  recipients  who 
earn  too  much  to  quality  lor  Medicaid  yet  are 
unable  to  pay  their  Medicare  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses QMB  was  designed  to  aid  our  Na- 
tions  neediest  seniors — seniors  whose  earn 
ings  and  assets  meet  the  Federal  poverty  lim- 
its Under  the  QMB  Program,  qualified  Medi- 
care t)eneficiaries  are  eligible  to  receive  Med- 
icaid coverage  of  Medicare's  premiums, 
deductibles  and  coinsurance  costs 

The  tragedy,  Mr  Speaker,  is  that  the  vast 
majority  of  senior  citizens  that  QMB  was  cre- 
ated to  serve  do  not  even  know  that  it  exists 
Hundreds  of  thousands  ot  our  Nation's  need- 
iest seniors  whc  qualify  for  QMB  coverage  are 
unaware,  for  example,  that  they  are  entitled  to 
the  S31  80  that  is  deducted  each  month  from 
their  Social  Security  checks 

Thirty-one  dollars  and  eighty  cents  a  month 
It  may  not  seem  like  a  lot  to  an  administration 
intent  on  keeping  the  QMB  Program  a  closely 
guarded  secret  But  S31.80  each  month  cap 
mean  an  awful  lot  to  a  senior  citizen  living  on 
the  edge  of  poverty.  S31  80  is  a  week's  worth 
of  groceries,  a  nx)nth's  utility  bill,  or  the  cost 
of  traveling  to  church,  to  the  store  and  to  the 
doctor  each  month 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today  would 
require  that  the  Secretary  ot  Health  and 
Human  Services  include  an  easy-to-under- 
stand  description  of  the  QMB  Program  in  the 
annual  notice  mailed  to  all  Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries It  IS  a  simple  bill,  it  is  an  inexpensive 
bill,  but  It  IS  an  urgently  needed  bill.  1  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  review  it,  and  I  hope 
they  will  support  it 


ETHNIC  ALBANIANS  IN  KOSOVO 
HOLD  HISTORIC  VOTE 

HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMRELD 

(IF  MICHIGA.N 
IN  THK  HUL'SE  OF  HEPKESENTATIVE.S 

Thursday.  May  28.  1992 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  ethnic  Albanians  in  the  former 
semiautonomous  province  of  Kosovo  in  what 
was  Yugoslavia  for  their  recent  brave  decision 
to  freely  express  their  political  desires. 

On  Sunday,  overwhelming  numbers  of  eth- 
nic Albanians  in  Kosovo  elected  Ibrahim 
Rugova  to  be  President  and  selected  a  legis- 
lative assembly.  Dr.  Rugova,  who  heads  the 
Denriocratic    League    of    Kosovo,    is    strongly 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

committed  to  democracy  and  the  restoration  of 
the  semiautonomous  status  of  Kosovo.  He 
also  supports  the  eventual  independence  of 
the  region  through  nonviolent  means.  Before 
the  elections,  which  were  monitored  by  inter- 
national observers,  23  political  parties  de- 
clared their  intention  to  participate  and  over 
500  candidates  registered  for  the  lOO  par- 
liamentary seats 

Kosovo  lost  Its  semiautonomous  status  in 
1990  following  a  brutal  crackdown  by  Serbian 
authorities  which  killed  scores  of  demonstrat- 
ing Albanians.  Since  then,  Kosovo  has  been  a 
police  state,  under  martial  law,  and  totally  oc- 
cupied by  Serbian  security  forces  Ethnic  Alba- 
mans  are  routinely  denied  basic  liberties,  in- 
cluding freedom  of  assembly,  speech,  and 
press,  and  ethnic  Albanian  political  activists 
are  often  tjeaten,  harassed,  and  sometimes 
killed.  Even  though  ethnic  Albanians  represent 
90  percent  of  the  population  of  Kosovo,  Serbia 
dissolved  the  province's  parliament  and 
sacked  more  than  85.000  ethnic  Albanian  doc- 
tors, teachers,  and  workers  for  refusing  to  sign 
a  loyalty  oath  Serbian  officials  control 
Kosovo's  police,  media,  hospitals,  hotels,  and 
even  schools 

Before  the  elections,  which  Serbian  authori- 
ties opposed  and  described  as  illegal.  Serbian 
security  personnel  sealed  off  the  headquarters 
of  the  Democratic  League  of  Kosovo  and 
seized  election  materials.  I  am  particularly  dis- 
turbed by  unconfirmed  reports  that  one  of  the 
key  ethnic  Altjanian  organizers  of  the  election 
was  brutally  killed  after  the  election. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  cold  war.  the  desires 
of  the  ethnic  Albanian  community  in  Kosovo 
for  self-determination,  freedom,  and  democ- 
racy strike  a  chord  with  a  growing  number  of 
nations  around  the  world  I  only  hope  that  the 
Serbian  strongman,  Slobodan  Milosevic,  will 
see  the  writing  on  the  wall  and  resist  any 
temptation  to  direct  aggression  against  the 
freedom-loving  ethnic  Albanian  community 
there.  Even  with  all  of  his  military  power  and 
horrible  brutality,  the  Serbian  madman  cannot 
stop  the  tide  of  democracy  that  is  surging 
through  former  Yugoslavia 
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TRIBUTE  TO  UNCLE  SAM 
ROUNSEVILLE 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY  II 

(II    MA.SSACHl'SK'rrs 
IN  THE  HOt'SE  OF  HEPKE.SENT.^TIVKS 

Thursday.  May  28.  1992 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  include  the 
following  resolution; 

Whereas,  the  stionjrest  asset  of  the  United 
States  of  Ameni.a  is  the  talent,  enery^y  and 
drive  of  the  citizens  of  our  t-Teat  country, 
and 

Whereas,  each  citizen  has  a  unitjue  oppor- 
tunity to  make  our  nation  stroneer  and 
f;reater  through  their  individual  effort,  and 

Whei-eas.  each  time  an  individual  makes  a 
small  or  lart-'e  contribution  to  benefit  his  or 
her  fellow  citizen,  we  become  a  strontrer  and 
better  nation  as  a  whole,  and 

Whereas,  m  the  course  of  human  events. 
ali  (.itizens  benefit  from  the  individual  and 
colieitive  efforts  of  others  who  fostei'  better 
education,  volunteerism.  pride  \n  America, 
ami  freedom  and  peace  throughout  the  world. 

Now  therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  United   States  of  America,   we  pause  to 


pay  special  recognition  to  such  an  individ- 
ual, "Uncle  Sam  Rounseville".  who  has  dis- 
tiriK-uished  himself  by  his  many  civic  and 
i.hantable  endeavors,  namely,  promoting 
volunteerism.  helping  the  United  States 
Government  m  its  Savings  Bond  Drive,  help- 
ing to  raise  funds  for  the  Heroes  Welcome 
Home  for  the  Gulf  War  Veterans,  visiting 
schools  to  promote  reading  and  scholastic 
activities  by  students,  visiting  nursing 
homes  and  hospitals  to  cheer  up  the  less  for- 
tunate, raising  funds  for  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Team,  and  personally  going  to  Albertsville. 
France,  m  support  of  our  Olympic  Team,  to- 
gether with  many  other  civic  and  charitable 
events  too  numerous  to  mention.  In  appre- 
ciation and  in  recognition  of  your  volunteer 
efforts,  we  salute  and  commend  you.  "Uncle 
Sam". 


NATIONAL  WOMEN  VETERANS 
RECOGNITION  WEEK 


HON.  MICHAEL  BILIRAKIS 

OK  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOI'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  .May  28.  1992 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr  Speaker,  in  1984,  I 
sponsored  the  first  piece  of  legislation  intro 
duced  in  Congress  that  called  for  national  rec- 
ognition of  women  veterans  The  VA  estimates 
that  there  are  more  than  1.2  million  women 
veterans  in  this  country,  representing  4.2  per- 
cent of  the  total  veteran  population.  Approxi- 
mately 88,000  women  veterans  reside  in  my 
home  State  of  Florida 

While  I  was  pleased  to  be  the  originator  of 
this  worthwhile  endeavor.  I  was  surprised  and 
disappointed  that  such  recognition  had  not 
been  given  before,  l  am  proud  to  say  that  ever 
since.  Congress  and  the  President  have  ap- 
proved National  Women  Veterans  Recognition 
Week. 

One  reason  I  sponsored  National  Women 
Veterans  Recognition  Week  is  to  honor  the 
women  who  have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
and  to  increase  the  public  awareness  of  their 
significant  contributions  to  the  defense  of  this 
great  Nation. 

Although  official  milrtary  participation  began 
with  the  formation  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  in 
1901.  followed  by  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  in 
1903,  women  have  served  in  and  with  the  mili- 
tary services  since  our  country  was  founded 

During  World  War  I,  the  Army  held  fast  to  its 
prohibition  against  enlisted  women,  but  the 
Navy  Department  took  advantage  of  the  cleri- 
cal skills  women  ottered  by  signing  up  13.000 
women  in  the  Navy  and  the  Manne  Corps 
These  women — who  worked  as  telephone  op- 
erators, clerical  workers,  typists  and  stenog- 
raphers— were  the  first  to  be  accorded  full 
military  rank  and  status.  When  World  War  I 
ended,  however,  tfiey  were  demobilized,  and 
except  for  the  Nurse  Corps,  the  American 
armed  services  were  once  again  all-male  insti- 
tutions. 

World  War  II  marked  a  turning  pwint  in  the 
history  of  women  in  the  military.  On  May  14, 
1942,  the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps,  or 
WAACs,  was  created,  followed  2  months  later 
by  the  WAVES,  which  starxls  for  "Women  Ac- 
cepted for  Voluntary  Emergerx;y  Service." 

A  total  Of  350.000  women  served  in  the  four 
services  during  World  War  II   and  their  con- 
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tnbution  to  the  war  ettort  was  invaluable    Per 
haps   the   greatest    compliment   paid   to   the 
American  women  who  served  came  from  Al 
Pert  Speer.  Adolt  Hilters  weapons  production 
chief  Speer  is  reported  to  have  said; 

How  wise  you  were  to  IdlnK  your  women 
Into  your  milit-ary  and  into  your  labor  force 
Had  we  done  chat  initially,  as  you  did.  It 
could  well  have  affected  the  whole  course  of 
the  war  We  would  have  found  out.  as  you 
did.  thai  women  were  equally  effective,  and 
for  some  skills,  superior  lo  males 

In  1947-^8.  Congress  recoqm/ed  the  valu- 
able service  o(  women  during  World  War  II  by 
granting  them  active  duty  status  in  the  regular 
Army.  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Air  Force 
Women  continued  to  play  an  active  role  in 
Korea  and  Vietnam  In  1975.  Congress  further 
recogniied  the  important  contributions  of 
women  by  requiring  the  service  academies  to 
admit  women  In  1980.  the  lirsi  women  were 
graduated 

Whether  womt^n  served  as  nurses,  clerical 
support,  mechanics,  technicians,  pilots.  cryp>- 
tographers  or  one  ot  the  many  other  positions 
o(  service,  they  have  contributed  and  continue 
to  contribute  mightily  to  our  defense  m  times 
of  both  war  and  peace  And  despite  the  fact 
that  women  are  officially  excluded  from  com 
tjat  duty,  we  all  know  that  many  women  veter 
ans  sen/ed  urxjer  very  difficult  and  dangerous 
circumstarx:es — some  even  gave  Iheir  lives  lor 
their  country 

In  tact,  in  every  war  before  the  ?Oth  century 
m  which  ttie  United  States  was  involved,  small 
numbers  of  women  disguised  themselves  as 
men  in  order  to  serve  in  combat  roles  Anxjng 
the  rnost  famous  of  these  were  Detxirah 
Sampson,  alias  Robert  Shunieff  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  Lucy  Brewer,  alias  George  Baker, 
in  the  War  of  1812,  and  Loretta  Vasque^.  alias 
Harry  T    Ruford.  in  the  Civil  War 

Despite  ttie  continuous  service  of  women 
throughout  the  history  of  our  Nation,  we  have 
not  always  recognized  their  tremendous  con- 
tributions, nor  have  we  paid  attention  to  their 
needs  as  veterans 

It  IS  my  hope  that  National  Women  Veter- 
ans Recognition  Week  will  highlight  the  spe 
cial  needs  of  women  veterans,  particularly  in 
the  areas  of  health  care,  employment,  and  re- 
adiustnient  problems  Ot  greatest  importance 
IS  to  increase  women  veterans'  awareness  of 
the  availability  of  VA  benefits  and  services  for 
which  they  are  eligible  Although  much  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  past  several  years, 
women  veterans  are  less  likely  than  their  male 
counterparts  lo  use  veterans  benefits  such  as 
VA  health  care  and  the  home  loan  guarantee 
program 

"National  Women  Veterans  Recognition 
Week"  IS  a  time  tor  the  country  to  tiecome 
better  acquainted  with  the  service  of  women 
veterans  and  to  express  our  gratitude  to  them 
for  that  sen/ice  However,  it  is  also  a  time  for 
women  veterans  themselves  to  remember 
their  years  m  uniform  and  take  pride  in  the 
many  contributions  they  have  made  to  the  se- 
curity and  well  being  of  our  great  country 

As  new  windows  of  opportunities  open  for 
women  in  the  military,  there  will  be  an  increas 
ing    numt)er    of    female    veterans    eligible    for 
health  care  and  other  benefits    It  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  see  that  those  services  are  avail 
able  to  them 


hXIHNSIONS  ()l   RIMARKS 

Today.  I  have  once  again  introduced  'Na- 
tional Women  Veterans  Recognition  Week," 
and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support  this  im- 
portant resolution 


May  28,  1992 


May  28,  1992 


FH.^NK  V  .MKKHAN  CHIEF  OF  PO- 
LICE FOR  KL  SKGUNDO.  RETIRES 
AFTER  31  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


in  saluting  Chief  Meehan  on  the  occasion  of 
his  retirement  from  the  law  enforcement  field, 
and  to  wish  him  and  his  family  continued  suc- 
cess 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACHIEVE- 
MENTS OF  LEONARIi  RAMIREZ 


HON.  R1CR\RD  H.  LEHMVN 

OK  CAI.IKOH.MA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Man  28. 1992 

Mr  LEHMAN  of  California  Mr  Speaker,  I 
rise  before  my  colleagues  today  to  honor  and 
congratulate  Mr  Leonard  Ramirez  for  receiv- 
ing Continental  Cablevision's  Cable  in  the 
Classroom  Educator  Award  Each  year  15 
such  awards  are  given  to  outstanding  edu- 
cators and  media  specialists  from  across  the 
country  who  fiave  developed  innovative  ways 
to  use  cable  educational  programs  enhance 
classroom  curriculum 

Mr  Ramirez  is  a  media  technician  at  the  In- 
structional Media  Center  of  the  Fresco  Unified 
School  District  In  his  position,  Mr  Ramirez 
has  profoundly  affected  the  quality  ot  edu- 
cation m  the  Fresno  Unified  School  District 
Mr  Ramirez  has  used  his  technical  expertise 
and  creativity  to  utilize  local  cable  services  by 
developing  a  complete  media  facility  at  Fresno 
Unified  He  records  Assignment  Discovery, 
Arts  &  Entertainment  classroom  programs  and 
C-SPAN  short  subiect  programs,  making 
these  programs  available  to  teachers  through 
a  centralized  audio  visual  circulation  depart- 
ment Teachers  are  then  able  to  access  any 
type  of  cable  programming  for  use  in  their 
classroom. 

Not  only  has  Mr  Ramirez  developed  this 
video  facility  within  the  Fresco  Unified  School, 
but  he  also  facilitated  communication  tDetween 
the  local  cable  company  and  his  children's 
Kingsbury  School  District  As  a  result  of  his  ef- 
forts, the  school  district  and  cable  company 
now  have  a  strong  working  relationship 

At  a  time  when  school  budgets  are  severely 
constrained,  and  many  educational  systems 
are  under  much  criticism,  Mr  Ramirez  took 
the  time  and  the  initiative  to  enhance  Fresno 
Unified's  educational  curriculum  Because  ot 
his  concern,  the  children  of  Fresno  and 
Kingsbury  Counties  have  the  opportunity  to  be 
exposed  to  top  quality,  up  to  the  mmute  cable 
programming  Teachers  also  now  have  the  re 
sources  and  opportunities  to  develop  the  most 
creative  and  informative  lesson  plans  for  their 
students 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  and  pleas- 
ure that  I  take  this  opporlunity  to  congratulate 
and  honor  Mr  Leonard  Ramirez  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  ot  Representatives  His  ability  and 
devotion  to  improving  the  quality  ot  education 
IS  both  inspirational  and  admirable  l  am  very 
fortunate  to  have  someone  like  Leonard  Rami 
rez  in  my  district,  and  I  am  confident  that  he 
will  continue  to  use  his  skill  and  creativity  to 
further  enhance  the  curriculum  ot  the  schools 
he  works  with 


HON.  Ma  LEVINE 

I'l    (  M.!HlK'-;-\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  KEPHE.'iENTATIVES 
Thursdaii.  .\huj  28.  1992 

Mr  LEVINE  ot  California  Mr  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  to  salute  Frank  V  Meehan,  chief 
of  police  for  the  city  of  El  Segundo  Chief 
Meehan  will  be  honored  on  June  12.  1992,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the  law  en- 
forcement field  after  an  impressive  34  years  of 
dedicated  service 

As  chief  of  police,  he  applied  his  vast  expe- 
rience in  law  enforcement  and  his  dedication 
to  assist  our  neighboring  communities  with  in 
novative  proiects  From  1988-92,  he  launched 
the  Westnet  Task  Force  which  became  the 
Los  Angeles  Inter  Metropolitan  Policy  Agency 
Crime  Team,  as  well  as  LA  Impact,  a  county 
wide  drug  enforcement  team  He  also  estab- 
lished the  Reach  Out  Against  Drugs  Organiza 
tion  [ROAD]  to  interact  directly  with  the  youth 
ot  the  city  in  a  fight  agamst  drug  and  alcohol 
use  During  his  tenure  as  chief  of  police  for 
the  nearby  city  of  Redondo  Beach,  he  initiated 
a  regional  19  memtser  burglary  apprehension 
team  that  ser^^ed  as  a  model  for  numerous 
teams  still  operating  today  statewide 

The  same  innate  talents  Chiet  Meehan 
brought  to  the  police  departments  that  he 
served  faithfully,  he  brought  to  other  projects 
He  ser\/ecS  as  a  senior  associate  tor  Triton 
Corp  in  Washington,  DC,  from  1983  to  1985 
In  this  position,  he  was  responsible  for  the 
structure  and  presentation  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency's  integrated 
emergency  management  course  He  also 
served  as  law  enforcement  liaison  for  the  dis 
trict  attorney  ol  Los  Angeles  County  from  May 
10  November  1983 

Despite  the  enormous  responsibilities  ot 
guiding  a  police  department.  Chief  Meehan 
has  also  been  active  in  many  professional  as 
sociations  such  as  The  California  Peace  Offi- 
cer's Association,  the  International  Association 
o(  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  Police  Management 
Association,  Washington.  DC,  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Peace  Officers  Association,  the  police 
chiefs'  section,  the  League  ot  California  Cities, 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Police  Chiefs'  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  South  Bay  Police  Chiefs'  As- 
sociation 

Among  his  many  accomplishments  Chiel 
Meehan  is  a  veteran  of  the  U  S  Army  where 
he  served  in  the  Far  East  theater  of  oper 
ations  prior  to  being  discharged  in  December 
194  7  While  serving  the  city  of  Chino.  he 
earned  his  bachelor  of  science  degree  from 
the  California  State  University  of  Los  Angeles 
in  June  of  1970.  and  later  earned  his  master 
of  public  administration  from  the  University  of 
Southern  California  in  1975 

Throughout  his  endeavors.  Chief  Meehan 
has  enjoyed  the  love  and  support  of  his  family, 
including  his  wife  of  42  years,  Marie,  his 
daughter.  Lisa,  and  his  two  sons.  Sean  and 
Joseph 

El  Segundo  is  extremely  fortunate  to  have 
had  the  leadership  of  an  individual  as  dedi- 
cated, experienced,  and  successful  as  Frank 
V    Meehan    i  ask  that  my  colleagues  join  me 


SALUTE  T(J   ROBERT  OWENS 

HON.  ELTON  GALLEGLY 

UK  C.M.IFdKM.A 
I.N  THt  HOl-.SE  OF  REPRESLNTATIVE.S 

Thursday.  May  28.  1992 

Mr  GALLEGLY  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
honor  one  ol  the  giants  of  California  law  en- 
forcement as  he  retires  after  more  than  38 
years  of  service 

Oxnard  Police  Chief  Robert  Owens  has 
earned  national  recognition  tor  his  innovative 
and  etiective  ideas  in  combating  crime  During 
his  22  years  as  Oxnard's  chief,  he  has  estab- 
lished his  department  as  one  of  the  best  in  the 
State,  and  has  worked  especially  hard — and 
successfully — to  maintain  strong  support  from 
all  segments  of  the  community 

Bob  began  his  career  with  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Sheriff's  Department,  where  he  served 
for  13  years  and  rose  to  the  rank  ot  lieutenant 
before  leaving  to  become  the  San  Fernando 
police  chief  tor  3  years  In  1970,  he  was 
named  chief  in  Oxnard,  and  began  the  innova- 
tive approach  that  has  been  his  hallmark. 

For  example.  Bob  launched  the  senous  ha- 
bitual offender  program,  in  1979  to  keep  track 
of  criminals  in  and  outside  of  the  corrections 
system  In  an  ettort  to  reduce  recidivism, 
criminals  receive  job  training,  counseling,  job 
referrals  and,  if  necessary,  even  clothes  tor 
job  interviews  The  program  has  worked  so 
well  that  last  year  the  department  received  a 
Federal  grant  to  create  a  similar  program  tor 
gang  members 

Bob  also  has  long  been  a  supporter  of  com- 
munity policing,  the  concept  that  is  now  gain- 
ing popularity  in  a  number  ot  big  city  depart- 
ments Bringing  together  city  agencies  and 
community  groups,  police  spearheaded  urban 
renewal  programs  and  gained  support  by  in- 
creased toot  patrols  and  other  measures. 

Mr  Speaker,  Ventura  County  District  Attor- 
ney Michael  Bradbury  perhaps  best  summed 
up  Bob's  career  when  he  called  Chief  Owens 
"the  Renaissarx;e  man  of  law  enforcement  " 
Bob  formally  retires  on  June  15.  and  his  many 
friends  will  honor  him  at  a  retirement  dinner  on 
June  5  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sa- 
luting him  as  well  for  an  outstanding  career, 
and  in  wishing  him  and  his  wife,  Linda,  well. 


EFFECTS  OF  PRORATIONING  EVEN 
GREATER 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

ny  NKW  VOKK 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1992 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr  Speaker,  last  week 
wlien  the  House  considered  the  Markey- 
Scheuer  natural  gas  proralioning  amendment, 
I  stated  that  gas  pnces  had  gone  up  32  cents 
per  tlx)usand  cubic  feet  at  the  well-head  in  the 
6  weeks  since  Texas  and  Oklahoma  adopted 
ttieir  prorationing  regulations 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  was  wrong,  and  tor  this  I  humbly  apologize 
to  my  colleagues.  As  it  turns  out,  the  price  of 
gas  has  gone  up  rrrore  than  50  cents  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  and  experts  are  saying  that 
part  of  that  increase  is  due  to  prorationing 
Prorationing  and  the  recent  increase  in  natural 
gas  prices  would  not  cost  American  gas  con- 
sumers S6  billion.  It  will  cost  them  nearly  twice 
that. 

When  the  Congress  passed  the  Markey- 
Scheuer  amendment  last  week,  with  a  majonty 
ot  both  Democrats  and  Republicans  voting 
"aye,"  it  did  the  right  thing.  We  made  it  clear 
that  we  will  not  allow  States  to  use 
prorationing  policies  to  restrict  output  and 
raise  prices 


TRIBUTE  TO  S.  SOT.  FREDERICK 
GRIMES 


HON.  CLYDE  C.  HOLLOWAY 

uK  I.dl-ISIAN.A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESt.NTATI VES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1992 
Mr.  HOLLOWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  rise  today  to  salute  my  con- 
stituent, S.  Sgt.  Frederick  Grimes  ot  Alexan- 
dria, LA,  who  was  recently  honored  as  the 
"United  States  Air  Forces  in  Europ)e  Medical 
Technician  of  the  Year."  This  recognition,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  not  something  which  the  Air  Force 
grants  lightly  or  without  reason.  On  the  con- 
trary, naming  Sergeant  Gnmes  as  "Technician 
ot  the  Year"  represents  the  Air  Force's  con- 
firmation ot  his  professional  skill,  value,  and 
management  arxi  leadership  ability.  Mr 
Speaker,  Sergeant  Gnmes  is  richly  deserving 
of  this  award  I  commend  his  selection.  He  is 
a  credit  to  his  family,  his  community,  his  State, 
and  our  Nation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  STEWART  H.  GAMAGE 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

(IK  MIS.SdUHI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  28.  1992 
Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  oppwrlunity  to  acknowledge  and 
thank  a  memtser  of  my  staff,  Stewart  H 
Gamage,  who  is  leaving  the  Hill  to  pursue 
other  interests  Ms  Gamage  served  as  floor 
assistant  and  policy  director  on  my  majonty 
leader  staff.  In  both  ot  those  capacities,  her 
quick  intelligence,  wide  range  of  interests,  and 
commitment  made  her  an  effective  and  valued 
aide.  I  know  that  these  qualities  will  ensure 
her  success  in  her  future  endeavors  I  also 
know  that  she  will  be  missed  by  her  many 
friends  and  colleagues  in  the  Congress.  I 
thank  her  tor  her  good  work  and  wish  her  the 
best  ot  luck. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  GAINER 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1992 
Mr    HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tnbute  to  an  old  fnerxj,  Robert  Gainer,  a 
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valued  member  of  the  Capitol  Hill  Police  force 
whose  last  day  of  work  is  tomorrow,  Fnday, 
May  29,  1992.  Bob  has  been  with  the  force  tor 
21  years  arxj  will  be  retinng  in  October.  In 
June  1971,  Bob  began  his  career  witti  the  pa- 
trol division  where  he  directed  traffic,  walked 
foot  patrol  and  worked  in  a  scout  car  While 
directing  traffic  he  could  often  be  seen  in  an 
intersection  pleading  with  people  to  come  on 
through.  He  transferred  after  9  years  to  the 
House  division.  Here,  many  ot  us  have  been 
greeted  by  his  friendly  face  in  the  nx>rnings  as 
we  enter  the  Longworth  garage 

Prior  to  coming  to  Capitol  Hill,  Bob  had  a 
distinguished  career  in  the  U.S.  Army  He  is  a 
veteran  ol  tx)th  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars. 
In  Korea,  Bob  was  wounded  and  was  then 
sent  to  Jap)an  where  he  was  stationed  tor  3 
years  with  the  military  police  and  ordnance  In 
addition  to  his  service  in  Korea  and  Japjan,  he 
also  served  from  1967  to  1968  in  Vietnam  as 
a  supply  officer.  Throughout  Bob's  20  year  ca- 
reer in  the  military  he  served  in  many  pjarts  ot 
the  United  States  starting  at  Fort  Knox,  KY 
and  ending  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  MD. 
During  his  career,  he  received  ttie  Korean 
Service  Medal,  Japan  Occupation  Ribbon, 
Vietnam  Service  Ribbon  with  Accommodation, 
U.N.  Defense  Ritibon  and  was  awarded  the 
good  conduct  medal  numerous  times. 

Bob  IS  a  West  Virginia  native  and  is  proud 
of  his  Preston  County  roots  and  their  famous 
buckwfieat  cakes.  He  is  an  avid  spwrts  fan 
and  continues  to  root  for  the  West  Virginia 
Mountaineers  as  well  as  the  Washington  Red- 
skins and  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates.  There  are 
protably  no  stronger  Redskins'  fans  than  Bob 
and  his  family.  Often,  on  ttie  day  after  the 
game,  you  could  find  Bob  replaying  it  play  by 
play  with  his  colleagues.  As  a  young  man  he 
tned  out  tor  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates  and  even 
though  he  was  cut  from  ttie  team,  he  still  en- 
joys following  "his  team",  the  Pirates 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  you  join  me,  Bobs 
wife,  Celia  and  his  children,  Janice.  Sharon 
and  Rick,  and  of  course  his  many  friends  in 
recognizing  the  numerous  contributions  of  this 
fine  man  I  ask  that  my  fellow  colleagues  join 
me  in  congratulating  him  on  a  job  well  done. 
I  wish  him  continued  success  and  happiness. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
VISIONARY  ART  MUSEUM  REC- 
OGNITION ACT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

oy  .VARYl-ANLi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NTATIVES 

Thursday.  .May  28.  1992 

Mr  CARDIN  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I,  joined 
with  colleagues  from  the  Maryland  delegation, 
am  introducing  the  American  Visionary  Art  Mu- 
seum Recognition  Act.  This  legislation  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  regarding  vi- 
sionary art  as  a  national  treasure  and  regard- 
ing the  American  Visionary  Art  Museum  as  a 
national  repository  and  educational  center  for 
visionary  art. 

Visionary  art  is  produced  by  irtdividuals 
independent  of  the  influence  ot  mainstream 
art.  The  visionary  artist  is  dnven  by  his  or  her 
own  internal  impulses  to  create.  Prominent 
anrrong  ttie  creators  of  visionary  an  are  the 
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mentally  ill.  the  disat)i«'d    and  the  elderly    Their 
work  exemplifies  the  human  capacity  to  Over 
come  difticulty  through  creative  response 

The  American  Visionary  Art  Museum,  Atm, ti 
will  be  located  m  Baltirrore  s  inner  Hartxir  r, 
the  only  visionary  art  nuiSeum  m  ttie  United 
States  The  legislation  we  are  tntrcKtucini]  m 
the  House  as  a  comp.inion  to  legislation  iritro 
duced  by  Senator  Mi-.,.  ,f    m  ttie  Senate  Ani 


rXllNSIONS   OI     Kl  MARKS 

regard  .i-,K)riar-,  art  !■.  a  nat'c^nat  treasure  ai  0 
prcKlairn  ttie  Amerce  ar-  vSKinar,  Art  MuSeurii 
vi  riationai  rep<3S!tor)  and  educational  center 
tor  visionary  .in 

Trie   prirTiary    vision   o!   !fie   museu'n   tS  to   in 

crea'.e    pubhc    aAartniess    ot    America's    rich 

tier-taqe    (M    uncnrniTion    art   produced   by    com- 

•nie  ;.«■■  ij.e    ;i   •.■'.[x)n.,e  to  extraordinary  cir- 

..■■•-,'.!'••''       '.    dr_,j    :,rff^   to   provide   edu- 
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•  atiorvi'  outreat  h  to  the  put)iic.  especially 
srtiooi  age  children  and  the  elderly,  by  expos- 
■ng  therii  through  art  tiini  and  special  events 
to  new  ideas  about  the  value  of  individual  and 
creative,  self  reliant  expression 

I    would    asl-    rny    colleagues    to    loiri    rie    m 
sponsoring  ttns  very  irnpKjrtarM  levjislation 


Junr  I.   1992 


CONCRISSIONAI,   RICORD-  SI-NATF 

SENATE— Monday,  June  1,  1992 
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i  lie  .Senate  met  at    2  o'clock   atid  32 
seconds  p.m..  on  the  ixpii.ition  of  the     infar  letter: 
!e(-oss.  and  was  called  lo  oider  by  the 
limiorable  ClMRLKS  S.  Robb.  a  Senator 

:>  liiii  the  St.ite  of  Vii'uMni.i. 


(Lepislulive  day  of  Tliursday.  March  26.  1992) 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow-     RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M.,  TUESDAY, 


Al'i'olN'rMKN'l'  OF   ACTINC 
!'RI-:.S!l)KN'l'   I'HO  'ri:.Ml'()H!-: 

Ti;.-       PliKSlDINC.       OFKICKK        'Ihe 
I'l  k  Will  i')ie<i.'--e  I  e.ul  a  rommuni'  ,(t  ion 

'ii   Mi'^   .<i-n,iie   iriiiii    rfie    !'resiii>-'i'    \'-i'> 
tei'.ipui  e  IMr.  liVKL)). 


U.S.  Sknatk, 

PiiKSIDKNT  I'RO  TKMl'OUK, 

WaslnnQlon.  DC,  Junr  1.  1902. 
To  the  SrnatP: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3.  of 
the  StanilinK  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Chari.ks  S.  Robh.  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

RoHKirr  C.  Bvao, 
I'residi'itt  pro  Wmporp. 

Mr  ROHB  thereupon  .i.--suiii(  d  the 
1  iiair  as  .Acting  I^resideni   pm  tenu)oi'e. 


.JUNK  2.   1992 

The  ACTINC,  PF.K.siDKNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Ur.iiei  Li-.(  prc'\:(.u;-  tjrder.  the 
Senate  now  .stands  in  recess  until  9:30 
a. Ill,  on  'I'uisiiav.  .lurie  2,  1902 

Thereupon,  a'  2:1)1  p  ir:  ,  ttii  .senate 
recesseii.  iirKier  the-  ordei  of  Thursday, 
Mav  21.  !'<!i2.  unti'.  Tu'-siiay.  .Tune  2. 
10','2.  at  !*.;>()  a.n.. 


NOTICE 

We  wish  to  inform  all  Members  of  Congress  that  toda/s  Congressional 
Record  has  been  printed  entirely  on  paper  manufactured  from 
100-percent  postconsumer  recovered  material. 

CHARLIE  ROSE,  Chairman, 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 


.kill   n\    .1   .Miiiibir  i>t  ilic   Sin. in   i>n  ihi   ll> 


!iT\mI    l.lNllI  '!)  IJ 
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HOUSE  OF  KKPHKSKN TATIVES— A/o/K/aj,  June  /,  1992 


The  House  mot.  at.  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  tho  Sp»MktM-  pro  tem- 
popf!  [Mr.  M()NTt;oMKHVl. 


DKSIGNATluN  Oi    Sl'KAKKIi  I'HO 
TKMPOIIK 

The  SPKAKER  pro  loinpori'  laid  l)o- 
fore  Liu;  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Speaker: 

Washinoton.  UC, 

Juin-  t.  I<M2 
I    tiereby    ilesitfiialo    the    Honorable    G.V. 
(SONNY)  MoNTGoMKKY  to  act  as  Speaker  pro 
tempore  on  this  day, 

Thomas  S  Foi.kv, 
Spvuker  ul  !>'•■  """  ■     '  i^iprcscnlativcs. 


I'RAYKR 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  .lames  David 
Ford.  n.I).,  offered  the  followiiiiT  pray- 
er: 

We  are  k'rateful.  ()  Ood,  for  all  Your 
drifts  to  us,  thost>  that  have  the  poten- 
tial for  chanjjirif^  our  lives  or  the  world 
and  those  that  k'ive  meanint?  to  the  de- 
tails of  daily  life.  On  this  day  w<!  pray 
for  the  Kifts  of  patience  and  dilitccnce. 
With  all  the  pressures  for  action  that 
cry  out  each  day  and  with  all  the  con- 
cern and  worry  that  accompanies  any 
responsibility,  wo  pra.y  that  our  lives 
and  the  lives  of  every  p<>rson  will  know 
Your  peac(;  that  passes  all  our  human 
underslandinK.  May  Your  still,  small 
voice  that  speaks  to  us  in  the  depths  of 
our  hearts  illuminate  our  minds  and 
our  spirits  and  enable  each  one  to  view 
the  daily  concerns  with  confidence  and 
with  hope.  This  is  our  earnest  prayer. 
Amen. 


THK  JOURNAL 

The  Sl'KAKKll  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  .Journal  of  the 
last  day's  proceedings  and  announces 
to  the  House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  thi;  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PI.KDGK  OK  ALl.KOIANCK 

The  SPKAKKR  pro  tempore.  The 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  will  be  i^iven  by 
the  n:entleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hk- 
KKliTKKl. 

Mr    BK11KUTF-;H  led  the  Pledge  of  Al 
h'Riaiice  as  follows: 

t  pledKo  allegiance  to  the  KhiK  of  the  Unit 
eil  Stales  of  America,  and  to  the  Repiililic  fur 
which  It  !>U\tuls.  one  nation  under  Oiid.  itiili- 
visil.l.v  Willi  lihtTtvund  lu.st.lce  lor  all 


J'RACTITIONKKS  CALL  I'OR 
WOMKNK  HKALTH  KQUITY 

(Mrs.  KCHROKOKR  asked  and  was 
U'iven  permission  to  address  the  House 
foi-  1  minute  and  to  revis(!  and  extend 
her  lem.uks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs.  SCHROKDPiR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  June  1.  the  .losiah  Macy.  .Jr.. 
Foundation  will  release  results  from 
its  November  1991  conference.  "The  Ob- 
stetrician/Gynefolotrist  in  the  Twenty- 
First  Century:  Meetinjf  Society's 
Needs."  The  conference  broutjht  obste- 
tricians, i^ynecolok'ists.  health  ana- 
lysts, and  public  policy  advocates  to- 
gether to  develop  comprehensive  jfuide- 
lines  for  women's  health. 

The  conference  participjints  made 
ci»fht  recommendations  to  improve 
women's  health  care.  These  rec- 
ommendations, which  I  would  like  to 
share  with  m.y  coUeajjues,  call  for  uni- 
versal a«;cess  to  health  care  foi-  woint-n 
and  children,  trained  providers  for 
women,  and  Government  inclusion  of 
women  and  minorities  in  clinical 
trials. 

Over  40  House  colleagues  have  en- 
dorsed a  similar  set  of  principles  devel- 
op«'d  by  the  con^ressioniU  caucus  for 
women's  issues  and  tht>  camp;iit?n  for 
women's  health.  On  Thursday,  Ma.y  28. 
'261  Members  votc<l  for  the  NIH  reau- 
thorization bill,  which  mandated  the 
inclusion  of  women  and  minorities  in 
clinical  trials  and  expanded  women's 
health  research  at  NIH.  The  message 
from  both  C()nj,'re.ss  and  the  .Josiah 
Macy.  Jr..  Foundation  report  is  clear. 
Women  want  health  enuity.  Women  de- 
serve health  equity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  includini,'  a  sum- 
mary of  the  conference  in  the  RKCOHn. 
as  follows: 

(The  conference  was  held  In  Phoenix  from 
November  20  to  Noveinl)ei  23.  1991  to  define  a 
path  that  the  specialty  of  obstetrics  and 
HVnecolOKV  could  follow  to  best  serve  wom- 
en's health  needs  In  this  decade  and  into  the 
next  century.  The  conference  was  chalre<l  by 
Kdwaril  K.  Wallach,  M.D.  and  cochalred  by 
Nancy  Milllken.  M.D.i 
riiK  oH.sTi-rrKiciA.s'OY.sKcoijjoisT  in  tiik  twkn- 

TY-KIHST        CKNrURY      MKI-rriNO         .S(X:|KTY'S 
NKKDS 

Lack  of  access  to  health  care  is  the  great- 
est threat  today  to  the  health  of  American 
women.  More  than  33  million  .Americans  lack 
health  insurance  and  tens  of  millions  more 
lack  adequate  Insurance.  This,  i-oupled  with 
incieasinn  medical  cosus.  Is  an  Insuimoiint- 
able  l)arrier  to  millions  of  Americans  seek- 
bm  health  lare.  Women  me  disproportion- 
ately affected  by  this  problem  lietause  insur- 
ance (overuse  Is  lied  to  full  employment. 

Since  1970,  more  than  l.'i  iM-rcent  of  obstc 
triciftin;yniM;oloKist.s  have  discontinued  their 


obstetikal  practices  and  many  part.s  of  the 
country  lack  trained  obstetricians.  Millions 
of  Ameiiian  women  aie  kIvIiik  birth  without 
proi)er  prenatal  care  which  translates  into 
Aineriias  alainiini;ly  hi«h  infant  mortality 
late  placing  it  twenty-second  amont;  indus- 
trialized nations. 

Women's  acce.ss  to  health  care  Is  com 
promised  further  by  governmental  fundins 
restrictions  that  limit  access  to  family  plan- 
nin»r.  especially  for  poor  women  and  women 
of  color.  In  addition.  lanKuane  barriers,  cul- 
turally Insensitive  care,  and  hnk  of  patient 
education  and  awareness  keep  many  women 
from  Kettintr  needed  care. 

Improving:  access  to  care  for  all  women  is 
only  one  of  many  challenjfes  confronting  the 
specialty.  Otjst>etrlclan/BynecoloKlsts  face 
»crowinK  malpractice  insurance  costs,  con- 
flletint;  pressures  to  provide  primary  care 
versus  specialty  care,  difficult  ethical  ijues- 
tions  arising'  from  the  introduction  of  new 
technologies,  and  increasingly  complex  med- 
ical and  social  problems  associated  with 
KrowInK  numbers  of  pregnant  teenagers,  drug 
and  alcohol  addicted  women,  and  a^in^ 
women. 

To  address  these  challenges,  this  con- 
ference was  convened  by  the  Josiah  Macy. 
.Jr.  Foundation  in  Novemlier.  1991.  The  40  in- 
vited conference  participants  included  not 
only  .senior  leaders  of  the  specialty  but  also 
younger  obstetriciari/KynecoloKlsts  and  rep- 
resentatives from  the  women's  health  move- 
ment, women's  interest  tfroups,  the  le^al 
profession,  the  field  of  medical  ethics,  state 
government,  and  other  health  specialties  in- 
cludinK  certified  nurse  midwifery,  public 
health,  pediatrics,  and  family  practice. 
The.sc  participants*  sought  to  define  how  the 
specialty  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology  could 
best  serve  women's  health  care  needs  during 
the  1990's  and  into  the  next  century. 

The  conference  l)egan  with  a  call  for  action 
from  the  Honorable  I^atricia  M.  Schroeder. 
U.S.  Representative  from  Colorado  and  a 
leading  advocate  for  women's  lights  and  for 
equity  in  women's  health  care  and  research. 
She  called  on  Individual  obstetrician  gyne- 
i:ologists  and  their  organizations  to  provide 
leadership  as  the  nation  debates  health  care 
issues.  Despite  recent  legislative  gains  for 
women's  health  care.  Iteprcscntative  Schroe- 
der reminded  the  conference  participants  of 
the  long  road  ahead  to  achieve  real  equity 
for  women  and  their  health  care  and  empha- 
sized that.  "American  health  <  are  gets  an  'A' 
lor  the  last  days  of  life  and  a  big  "F"  for  the 
beginning  of  life." 

The  conference  was  organized  around  four 
topics:  the  obstetrician^gynecologist's  social 
contract;  professional  personnel  needed  for 
the  future;  qu.ility  a.ssurance  and  liability; 
and  ethics  and  public  policy  affecting  repro- 
ductive health.  The  participants  reached  a 
con-sensus  on  a  number  of  fundamental  is- 
sues: 

Obstetnclaivgynecologists  have  a  moral 
mandate  to  improve  access  to  quality  repro- 
ductive health  care  for  all  American  women. 
Their  social  contract  includes  not  only  pro- 
viding quality  care  to  individual  patients 
and  pursuing  research  on  women's  reproduc- 
tive health,  but  al.so  participating  in  public 
education,  public  service,  anil   public  adv<> 
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cacy  for  the  health  of  the  most  vulnerable 
and  least  served  women  in  our  society. 

Obstetrician  gynecologists  should  work  in 
paitneiship  with  the  women  they  serve.  Re- 
productive health  care  affects  the  core  of  a 
woman's  lite  and  she  must  be  provided  with 
the  information  necessary  for  her  to  i.iake 
decisions  regarding  this  care.  Consistent 
with  the  principles  of  informed  consent,  ob- 
stetrician/gynecologists should  recognize 
that  each  woman  is  best  suited  to  accept  or 
reject  recommended  medical  care. 

Obstetrician  gynecologists  should  work 
with  women  to  identify  pertinent  research 
agendas,  to  devise  accessible  and  acceptable 
clinical  programs,  to  control  the  prolifera- 
tion of  unnecessary  therapies  and  proce- 
dures, and  to  formulate  public  policy  on  sig- 
nificant social  issues. 

Obstetriciaa gynecologists  should  be  spe- 
cialists who  provide  consultation,  evalua- 
tion, and  direct  care  for  the  reproductive 
health  of  women.  Although  primary  care  is 
not  implicit  in  this  professional  definition, 
in  given  practice  settings  the  obstetrician 
gynecologist  may  chocse  to  take  responsibil- 
ity for  a  woman's  primary  care.  Because  ex- 
pensively trained  specialists  are  not  best 
used  to  provide  primary  care,  the  specialty 
should  not  formally  incorporate  primary 
care  into  its  training.  .Since  an  estimated  50 
percent  of  patients  see  only  their  obstetri- 
cianj'gynecologist  for  medical  care,  each 
woman  should  have  acce.ss  to  info.'-mation  re- 
garding the  training  and  scope  of  practice  of 
her  obstetrician/gynecologist. 

The  increasing  numbers  of  women  entering 
obstetrics  and  gynecology  face  special  chal- 
lenges. Their  unique  roles  as  professionals 
and  child  bearers  and  child  rearers  demand 
increasing  flexibility  from  training  pro- 
grams, practice  settings,  and  academic  insti- 
tutions. The  conference  participants  agreed 
that  ways  must  be  explored  "to  level  the 
playing  field"  for  women  and  men  with  time- 
consuming  family  responsibilities. 

Otjstetriciaagynecologists  as  well  as  the 
specialty's  organizations  are  facing  Increas- 
ingly complex  ethical  issues.  Obstetrician/ 
gynecologists  should  possess  the  skills  nec- 
essary for  Identifying  ethical  issues  in  the 
care  of  patients,  in  research,  or  within  orga- 
nizational   policy    making.    Competence    in 

.    .tifying  ethical  issues  and  in  ethical  dcci- 
!i    making    should    be    required    at    every 
level  of  education. 

From  these  fundamental  agreements,  the 
I'onference  organizations,   their  educational 
programs,  and  to  governmental  agencies  in- 
tluencing  American  health  care: 
Urcommendations 

1.  Endorse  universal  access  to  comprehen- 
sive care  for  women  as  an  essential  step  in 
improving  the  health  of  women  and  children. 
As  a  first  step,  preconcoptional.  maternity, 
and  newborn  care  must  be  available  to  all 
women  and  their  infants.  The  American  Col- 
lege of  Obstetricians  and  Gynecologists 
lACOG)  should  join  with  other  health  groups 
that  have  publicly  advocated  for  a  national 
health  program. 

An  Important  element  of  the  social  con- 
tract of  the  specialty  Is  a  commitment  to 
the  health  of  all  women,  not  just  individual 
patients.  Many  American  women  face  both 
financial  and  geographic  barriers  to  ade- 
fiuate  health  care.  Universal  health  care  is 
the  norm  for  all  other  inilustrialized  democ- 
racies. 

2.  Improve  access  immediately,  by  estab- 
lishing incentives  for  obstotrician/gync- 
1  :ologi.»-'ts  and  hospitals  to  implement  an  in- 
terim system  which  will  encourage  and  en- 
able physicians,  other  practitioneis,  ami  hos- 


pitals to  accept  Medicaid  and  uninsured  pa- 
tients, including  undocumented  aliens. 

All  obstetrician  gynecologists  should  ac- 
cept their  social  responsibility  for  the  repro- 
ductive health  care  of  the  women  in  their 
communities.  This  is  not  a  burden  that 
should  fall  solely  on  public  hospitals;  private 
hospitals  must  work  with  physicians  to  pro- 
vide care  for  those  underserved  populations. 
ACOG  and  the  American  Hospital  As.socia- 
tion  should  develop  models  of  cooperation  in 
the  provision  of  this  care.  Membership  in 
specialty  organizations  could  be  contingent 
upon  providing  rare  to  these  groups.  How 
ever.  If  obstetricians  and  other  obstetrical 
providers  are  to  provide  this  care,  a  program 
should  be  developed  to  offer  them  some  relief 
from  the  additional  malpractice  exposure  it 
would  involve.  Access  also  could  be  improved 
by  increasing  the  numbers  of  all  providers  of 
women's  health  care  (e.g..  obstetrician  gyne- 
cologists, certified  nurse  midwives.  family 
practitioners)  as  well  as  expanding  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  to  place  these 
providers  in  underserved  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. 

3.  Support  the  participation  of  all  ade- 
quately trained  health  professionals  such  as 
certified  nurse  midwives.  nurse  practition- 
ers, and  family  physicians  in  the  provision  of 
women's  reproductive  health  care. 

There  is  a  nationwide  shortage  of  obstetri- 
cian/gynecologists who  alone  cannot  meet 
the  health  care  needs  of  pregnancies,  simple 
gynecologic  problems  or  the  preventive 
health  care  needs  of  most  women  is  neither 
logical  nor  cost  effective.  In  addition,  sparse- 
ly populated  areas,  where  there  are  the 
greatest  shortages  of  obstetrical  care,  can- 
not support  the  specialized  services  of  an  ob- 
stetrician/gynecologist. Only  by  adopting  a 
team  approach  can  the  reproductive  needs  of 
all  American  women  be  met  in  a  cost  effec- 
tive manner.  ACOG  with  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Certified  Nurse  Midwives  should 
study  successful  models  of  collaborative  care 
so  that  their  best  elements  can  be  improved 
upon  and  implemented  in  other  settings. 
Training  in  collaborative  roles  in  inter- 
disciplinary teams  must  begin  in  medical 
schools  and  residency  progiams. 

4.  Include  women  as  partners  with  obstetri- 
cianygynecologists  and  policy  makers  in  the 
development  of  acceptable  and  accessible 
quality  reproductive  health  care. 

Specialty  organizations  such  as  ACOG  and 
the  American  Fertility  Society  should  in- 
clude on  their  advi.sory  boards  a  significant 
number  of  women's  health  advocates.  Ex- 
panding the  breadth  of  the  membership  of 
those  boards  will  enable  the  specialty  to  l)et- 
ter  undei-stand  and  respond  to  the  health 
care  needs  of  all  women  including  those  who 
are  lea.st  served  by  the  medical  community. 
Representatives  of  women's  health  advocacy 
groups  should  have  official  repre.sentation  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to  partici- 
pate fully  in  funding  decisions  regarding 
women's  health  research.  Specialty  organi- 
zations should  constantly  advocate  for  new 
opportunities  for  women's  participation  in 
policy  decisions  affecting  their  health  and 
health  care. 

f>.  Emphasize  at  all  levels  of  training  and 
practice  an  understanding  of  the  social,  cul- 
tural, and  economic  factors  which  may  af- 
fect a  woman's  health. 

Obstetrician  gynecologists  often  lack 
knowledge  of  how  different  cultural,  .social 
and  economic  factors  can  affect  a  woman's 
health.  They  are  often  not  appropriately  em- 
pathetic  to  the  personal  values  of  women 
from  different  backgrounds.  Cultural  sen- 
sitivity  and    language   skills  can   mean   the 


difference  between  health  and  illness  and 
may  determine  whether  or  not  women  will 
return  to  a  setting  for  monitoring  or  care. 
The  Association  of  Professors  of  Gynecology 
and  Obstetrics  and  the  Council  on  Residency 
Education  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 
should  develop  curricular  guidelines  for  med- 
ical school  and  residency  education  with 
input  from  women's  health  groups.  These 
educational  goals  must  be  reinforced 
through  examinations  and  the  certification 
process. 

6.  Advocate  for  the  health  of  all  women  es- 
Ijecially  poor  women  and  women  of  color  by: 
(a)  opposing  all  coercive  and  non-medical  ap- 
plication of  therapies  and  technologies  to 
control  reproduction:  (b)  insisting  on  full  in- 
formed consent  on  any  research  or  non-ap- 
proved uses  of  drugs  and  therapies  affecting 
reproduction;  and  (c)  resisting  any  govern- 
mental restraints  on  the  full  range  of  repro- 
ductive services  and  counselling  for  women. 

In  the  past,  women's  biologic  differences 
have  been  used  as  a  rationale  to  limit  their 
opportunities.  Obstetrician/gynecologists 
have  an  ethical  obligation  to  be  advocates 
for  women  who  historically  have  been  vul- 
nerable medically,  legally,  and  economically 
in  our  .society.  Governmental  restraints  such 
as  the  "Gag  Rule,"  which  prohibits  federally 
funded  clinics  from  providing  complete  infor- 
mation on  reproductive  options,  continue  to 
unfairly  limit  the  choices  available  to  some 
women.  Restraints  such  as  these  can  contrib- 
ute to  life  threatening  conditions  in  some 
women. 

7.  Explore  new  avenues  from  implementing 
quality  assurance  including  shared  respon- 
sibility with  patients  and  legally  assigned 
health  authorities;  and  insure  adequate  re- 
search on  efficacy,  safet.v,  and  cost  before  in- 
troducing new  technologies  and  therapies 
into  routine  practice. 

The  technologic  revolution  in  medicine  has 
created  problems  as  well  as  opportunities. 
New  therapies  and  procedures  have  been  ac- 
cepted before  they  have  been  adequately  as- 
sessed. The  routine  use  of  technologies  such 
as  prenatal  ultrasound  and  fetal  monitoring 
and  their  lack  of  correlation  to  better  out- 
comes for  maternal  and  fetal  health  is  a 
cause  for  great  concern  as  is  the  rapid  rise  of 
the  cesarean  section  rate.  In  New  York  State 
a  collaborative  program  between  ACOG  and 
the  Department  of  Health  has  effectively  re- 
duced the  cesarean  section  rate.  This  kind  of 
collaborative  program  should  serve  as  a 
model  for  other  states.  Consumers  have  a  po- 
tentially powei-ful  role  to  play  in  quality  as- 
surance but  can  only  do  so  if  they  have  ac- 
cess to  good  infoi-mation  upon  which  to 
make  decisions  about  their  acceptance  of 
new  technologies  and  treatments. 

8.  Insure  that  the  government  provides 
adequate  and  equitable  resources  for  clinical 
re.search  on  women's  health  with  particular 
attention  to  the  needs  of  poor  women  and 
women  of  color. 

Biomedical  research  priorities  have  largely 
neglected  the  diseases  specific  to  women, 
such  as  breast  and  ovarian  cancer.  In  addi- 
tion, because  much  research  has  excluded  fe- 
male subjects,  it  is  not  known  whether'  the 
medical  and  therapeutic  information  gained 
from  many  feder-ally  funded  studies  is  appli- 
cable to  women.  Though  Congre.ss  and  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  renewed  focus  on  women's 
health  research,  major  efforts  will  be  re- 
quired to  reverse  decades  of  neglect  and  to 
close  the  gap  in  what  is  known  about  women 
as  compared  to  men. 
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HOUSING  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  BENNKTT  asked  and  was  t,Mven 
pei'mission  to  adilross  thf  House  for  1 
niinule  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HKNNKTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  loda.v  I 
am  introduointr  lej^ialation  to  provith; 
affordable  housintr  for  more  Americans. 
M.v  legislation  would  allow  a  refund- 
able tax  credit  of  up  to  SS.OOO  for  a 
first-time  home  l)u,ver.  This  lax  eivdit 
pro^rram  would  stimulate  the  produc- 
tion of  316.000  homes  and  600. (XX)  jobs 
over  2  .years.  It  is  estimated  that,  this 
$1.6  billion  bill  would  jjenerute  a  $6  bil- 
lion increase  in  Federal  tax  revenues; 
so  you  see,  it  would  be  an  investment 
which  returns  four  times  its  value 
within  2  years. 

My  lejfislation  would  also  repeal  the 
regulation  imposed  by  the  Department 
of  Housintr  and  Uiban  Development 
which  limits  the  amount  of  (^losintf 
costs  an  individual  can  finance  into 
their  mort^fa^,'e.  Under  current  reijula- 
tion.  an  individual  can  finance  only  57 
percent  of  closing'  costs  on  the  pur- 
chase of  a  new  home.  My  bill  would  en- 
able more  Americans  to  become  home 
owners  by  aihjwint;  them  to  finance  100 
percent  of  their  closinjf  costs. 

In  enabling'  more  Am(>ricans  to  pur- 
chase homes,  new  jobs  would  also  be 
created.  This  bill  is  an  important  step 
toward  settintj  our  Nation  on  its  wa.v 
to  economic  tjrowth  and  instilling;  a 
sense  of  hope  and  pride  in  those  dis- 
couraged by  povc!  • 


Mrs. 


ADJOURNMENT 
SCHROEDEK.    Mr     Speaker.    I 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  an.v  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (as  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  SciiKdKDKK)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzk).  for  h  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Wydkn.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lu'iN.sKi,  lor  5  minutes,  on 
June  2. 

Mr.  LiPiN.SKi,  for  6t)  minutes,  on  June 
3. 

Ms.  VVatkks,  for  60  minutes  each  da.v. 
on  June  3  and  1. 


rxtp:nsi()n  uv  remarks 

B.v  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  le- 
(luest  of  Mrs.  SCHHOKUKR)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Andkk.son  in  10  instatu:es. 

Mr.  GoNZAi.K/,  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  BuoWN  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  A.NNUNZiu  in  six  instances. 

Mrs.  Llovi)  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  UK  i-A  Oak/a  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Kan.iokski. 


move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agrecnl  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  6  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjouined  until  to- 
morrow. Tuesday,  .June  2.  1992,  at  12 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  C  i.M.ML 
ETC. 


NICATIONS. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

360,'>.  A  letter  from  the  Chairm.'in.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmiltinif  a 
copy  of  D.C.  act  9  2H.  "Life  and  Health  In 
surance  Guaranty  A.s.socialioii  Act  of  1992," 
pursuant  to  DC.  Code,  section  1  233(c)(1);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Dl.strict  of  Columbia. 

3606.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  act  9-215.  "Newsprint  RecyclInK 
Amenilment  Act  of  1992."  pursuant  to  D.C. 
Code,  section  1  233(c)(1);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3607.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmittin*,'  a 
copy  of  DC.  act  9  216.  "Di.strict  of  Columbia 
Public  Hall  KeKulation  Temporary  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1992."  pureuant  to  D.C.  Code, 
.section  1  233(c)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

3608.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  act  9^217.  "Retired  Police  Offi 
cer  Redeployment  Temporary  Amendment 
Act  of  1992."  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code,  section 
1  233(c)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

:i609.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmittlnt;  a 
copy  of  D.C.  act  9  218,  "Medicare  Supplement 
Insurance  Minimum  .Standards  Temporary 
Act  of  1992."  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code,  section 
1  233(c)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

3610.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
ol  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmittlntf  a 
copy  of  D.C.  act  9  210.  "District  of  Columbia 
Health  Occupations  Revision  Act  of  1985  Pro- 
fessional Counselors  Amendment  Act  of 
1992."  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code,  section  1 
2.33(c)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

;J611.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  Distiict  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  act  9  211.  "Namibia  Sanctions 
Repeal  Amendment  Act  of  1992."  pursuant  to 
DC.  Code,  .section  1  233(c)(1);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3612.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
1  opy  of  DC.  act  9-212,  "Uniform  Commercial 
Code,  Lea.ses,  Act  of  1992,"  pursuant  to  D.C. 
Code,  section  l-233(c)(l);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

:i613.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  transmittinMf  a 
copy  of  D.C.  act  9-213.  "Klrst  Degree  Murdei 
Amendment  Act  of  1992."  pursuant  to  D.C. 
Code,  section  1  2:}3(c)(l);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Colutnbia. 

:)614.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  the  Secretary's  annual  report 
on  employment  and  training  programs,  pui - 
suant  to  29  U.S.C.  1579(d);  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

;J615.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security    A.ssisUmte    Agency,    transmitting 


notification  of  the  Dep;u-tment  of  the  NavyV 
proposed  letter(si  of  offer  and  acceptance 
[LOA]  to  the  Coordination  Council  for  North 
American  Affairs  for  defense  articles  and 
services  (Transmittal  No.  92  22).  pursuant  U. 
22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the  Committee  on  For 
eign  Affairs. 

3616.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Dii-ector.  De 
feiise  .Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit 
ting  notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  proposed  lettei(s)  of  offer  and  accept 
ance  [LOA]  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  defense  arti 
cles  and  seivices  (Transmittal  No.  92-27). 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the  Commit 
tec  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

'3617.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
that  he  has  exercised  his  statutory  authority 
in  order  to  declare  a  national  emergency  to 
respond  to  the  threat  to  the  national  secu 
rity  created  by  the  actions  and  policies  of 
the  Governments  of  Seibia  and  Montenegro, 
pursuant  to  50  U.S.C.  1703(b)  and  1631  (H.  Doc 
No.  102-338);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3618.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  ot 
Management  and  Rudget.  Iransinitling  (i.MH 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  change  in  outlav.'^ 
or  receipts,  as  the  case  may  be.  in  each  fiscal 
year  through  fiscal  year  1997  resulting  from 
p:is.sage  of  H.R.  4774  and  S.  2:?78.  pui-suant  to 
Public  Law  101  508.  section  13101(a)  (104  Stat 
1388  582);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3619.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  En 
ergy.  transmitting  the  semiannual  report  ot 
the  Office  of  Inspector  General  covering  the 
period  October  1.  1991  to  March  31.  1992.  pur 
suant  to  Public  Law  9,V4.52,  section  5(b)  (102 
Stat.  2515.  2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov 
ernment  Op<!rations. 

;}620.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  the  semiannual  report  of  the 
inspector  general  for  the  period  October  1. 

1991  through  March  31.  1992,  pursuant  to  Pub 
lie  Law  95-452.  section  5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3621.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  ACTION, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  semiannual  re 
port  on  activities  of  the  inspector  >,'eneial  for 
the  period  October  1.  1991  through  March  31, 

1992  and  a  copy  of  the  management's  report 
on   audits,    pursuant   to    Public    Law   95-452. 
.section  5(b);  Public  Law  100  501 :  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Government  Operations. 

3622.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  .semiannual  re 
port  on  activities  of  the  inspector  general  for 
the  period  Octolier  1,  1991  through  March  31. 
1992,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452,  section 
5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

3623.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Credit  Union  Administration,  tiansmitting  a 
copy  of  the  semiannual  report  on  activities 
of  the  inspector  general  for  the  perioil  Octo- 
!)€■•  1.  1991  through  March  31,  1992.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  95-452.  .section  5(b)  (102  Stat. 
2.526):  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op 
orations. 

3621.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  transmit- 
ting the  semiannual  report  of  the  insi)ectoi 
general  and  the  semiannual  report  on  final 
action  for  the  NEA.  pursuant  to  Public  I>aw 
95  452.  section  .5(b)  (102  Slat.  2526);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  O|x?rations. 

3625.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Norfolk 
Naval  Shipyard  Co-operative  Association, 
transmitting  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyaid 
Pension  Plan  for  plan  year  1990.  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  9,503ta)il)(Hi;  the  Committee  on 
Government  Opei-itions. 


3626.  A  letter  from  the  Public  Printer, 
transmitting  the  semiannual  report  on  au- 
dits and  investigations  performed  by  the  in- 
spector general  for  the  period  ending  March 
:il.  1992.  pursuant  to  44  U.S.C.  3903  (102  Stat. 
2531;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

3627.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assist«int 
Secretary.  Land  and  Mineral  Management. 
Depaitment  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  oil  and  gas  potential  and  wil- 
derness characteristics  of  Alaska  North 
.Slope  lands,  othei-  than  those  included  in  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  the  Na- 
nonal  Petroleum  Reserve— Alaska;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

:«j28.  a  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
Anhitectural  and  Transportation  Barriers 
Compliance  Board,  transmitting  Activities 
of  the  board,  pursuant  to  29  U.S.C.  792;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

3629.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  abnormal  occurrences  at  licen.sed  nu- 
clear facilities  for  the  fourth  calendar  quar- 
ter of  1991.  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  5848;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Interior  and  In.sular  Affairs. 


Ui.l'ORTS  OK  CoMMr:'!'!:!:.--  <'N  I'UB- 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOM  ilo.XS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XiU.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  pioper 
calendai'.  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3905.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Historic  Preservation  Act  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Advisory 
('ouncil  on  Historic  Preservation,  and  for 
other  purposes.  (Rept.  102-541).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  MILLER  of  California:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  4801.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act  to  e.xtend  the  authorization  for  the  His- 
toric Preservation  Fund  (Rept.  102-542).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


rUliLIC  lilLL.S  .AM.)  Kil.'-DLrTUJN.-- 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  hills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT 

H.R.  5302.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  refundable  credit 
for  the  purchase  of  a  principal  residence  by  a 
first-time  liome  buyer  and  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  prohibit  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  from 
limiting  the  amount  of  closing  costs  fi- 
nanced in  connection  with  a  loan  insured 
under  the  single  family  housing  mortgage  in- 
surance program;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urb.in  Affairs. 

n,   Mi    M ANTON: 

H  I  ;;.  -  iOO.  Joint  resolution  designating 
Marcli  1993  as  "Irish-American  Heritage 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service 


.Ml..MO)v!.\i..S 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

460.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Senate  of  Missouri, 
relative  to  the  National  Guard;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

461.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  .State  of  Missouri,  relative  to  an 


amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relating  to  congressional  com- 
pensation; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

462.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Missouri,  relative  to  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relating  to  congressional  com- 
pensation; to  the  Committee  on  the  .Judici- 
ary. 


ADDITIO.NAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  2555   Mr.  HUGHKS. 

H.R.  3071:  Mr.  Kostmaykk.  Mr.  Moran, 
Mrs.  Bi;nti,ky,  Mr.  Bi.ilky,  Mr.  H()yi-;h.  Mr. 
SisiSKY.  Ms.  NoKTON.  Mr.  Caruin.  and  Mr. 
Bouchkk. 

H.R.  3258:  Ms.  NORTON. 

H.R.  3462;  Mr.  BOR.SKl.  Mr.  CahI'KR.  Mr. 
TUAXl.Kli.  and  Mr.  RiGGS. 

H.R.  4268   Mr.  SCHlKF  and  Mr.  BOKHNKR. 

H.R.  4410    Ms.  KaiTUR. 

H.R.  4742:  Mrs.  Ll.OYD. 

H.R.  4764:  Mr.  Nussi.K.  Mr.  Boi-^HI.KRT,  Mr. 
Brkw.stkr,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Han- 
sen. Mr.  UiTON,  Mr.  Wai.kkr.  Mr.  Ha.stkrt, 
Mr.  COMBKST.  Mr.  FlKi.i:)S.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr. 
Tho.mas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  McCi,oskey.  Mr. 
ROWLAND.  Mr.  Jknkins.  Mr.  PHASE,  and  Mr. 
English. 

H.R.  5153:  Mr.  QUII.I.KN. 

H.R.  5169:  Mr.  McMll.I.EN  of  Maryland. 

H.R.   5258:   Mr.    Livings'1X)N.    Mr.   Kyl.   Mr. 

WKHER.  Mr.  HOCHHRUECKNER.  Mr.  HUGHES. 
Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  LlPlNSKl,  Mr. 
Mazzoi.i.  Mr.  PosHARi).  Mr.  Si'RArr.  Mr. 
SERRANO,  and  Mi .  Traficant. 

H.  Con.  Res.  232:  Mr.  Ge.jdenson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  319:  Mi-.  HL'nBAHi)  and  Mr.  Wil-- 

.SON. 
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A  SSI  STANCH  TO  THF]  FORMKR 
SOVIKT  UNION 

HON.  LEF.  H.  HAMILION 

ny  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OK  HKPRKSKNTATIVKS 

Momtav.  Ju7ie  1.  1992 

Mr  HAMILTON  Mr  Speaker,  on  April  30  I 
asked  Secretary  of  State  Baker  at  a  hearing  o( 
the  Cornmitlee  on  Foreign  Altairs  several 
questions  about  U.S.  assistance  to  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  I  asked  the  Secretary  about  the 
amounts  of  assistance  provided  this  fiscal  year 
to  each  of  the  new  countries  in  the  former  So- 
viet Union,  what  the  United  States  plans  lor 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year,  and  what  is 
planned  for  next  fiscal  year.  On  May  27  I  re- 
ceived a  response  from  the  Department  of 
State.  The  text  of  the  reply  follows: 

SKCHhTAIlV  BAKKU'S  AITKAKANCK  BKKOKK  THK 
HoUSK  FOHKIGN  AKKAIUS  COMMriTKK 

Mr.  Hamii.tdn.  Whal  U.S.  economic  a.sslst- 
ance  has  been  provided  this  fiscal  year  to 
each  of  the  new  countries  of  the  formei'  So 
vlet  (Jni«n?  What  do  you  plan  to  provide  to 
each  »t.ate  the  rest  of  this  fiscal  year?  And 
what  are  your  plans  for  each  state  for  next 
fiscal  year? 

Answkh.  I  would  like  to  provide  for  the 
record  fact  sheets  on  assistance  provideil  to 
each  of  the  twelve  >  ountrics  as  of  May  15. 
1992.  You  will  note  that  all  twelve  have  re- 
ceived humanitarian  assistance.  We  are  fo 
cussintf  our  initial  technical  assistance  pro- 
Krams,  however,  on  those  six  states  with 
which  we  first  esuibilshed  diplomatic  rela- 
tions Russia,  Ukraine,  Armenia, 
Kazakhstan.  Kyruyzstan,  and  Byclarus.  That 
said,  some  of  our  protiram.s  such  as  the 
Karmer-to-Farmer  PiOKiam  (which  is  not 
funded  with  ESK),  the  International  Kxecu 
tive  Service  Corps,  and  several  of  the  denioc- 
racy  initiatives  will  be  implemented  in  all 
twelve  st.ates  from  the  outset. 

We  do  not  have  country -specific  budgets 
for  each  of  the  new  Independent  st.ates.  As 
you  know  from  our  notifications  for  the  $8S 
million,  we  have  designed  nine  regional 
projects  from  which  we  can  draw  as  appro- 
priate to  meet  the  needs  in  each  of  the  new 
states.  We  do  have  a  notional  idea  of  which 
proKrams  will  be  implemented  in  each  coun- 
try, but  because  of  the  nature  of  technical 
assistance  It  is  very  difficult  to  attach  a  dol- 
lar value  to  it.  For  example,  the  enertf.v  effi- 
cienc.v  protfram  for  FY  1992  will  focus  solely 
on  the  first  six  suites.  The  total  value  for 
that  component  of  the  enency  project  is  $13.6 
million.  That  does  not  necessarily  mean, 
however,  that  the  project  will  be  divided 
evenly  into  six  pieces.  It  is  very  diffii;ult  to 
predict  In  advance  what  the  dollar  value  will 
be  for  each  state's  overall  assistance  pro- 
Rram.  That  said,  we  do  keep  very  close  tabs 
on  the  assistance  that  has  been  provided  and 
that  which  is  to  be  delivered,  as  you  will 
note  in  the  attached  lact  sheet.s. 

In  desiRninK-  the  proi^rams  for  each  coun- 
try, we  differentiate  between  those  states 
that  are  more  reform-minded  and  those 
wliii  li  ,iit'   nut     \Vi'  (Uiefullv   watch  the  steps 


these  slates  arc  lakini;  with  respect  to  the 
principles  descrilied  In  the  Freedom  Support 
Act  submitted  by  the  President.  includuiK 
the  establi.shment  of  democratic  systems,  re- 
spect for  international  recoKnized  human 
lights,  economic  reform  Ijased  on  market 
principles,  respect  for  International  law  and 
obll^^atlons.  and  adherence  to  responsible  se- 
lurity  policies. 

As  a  Keneral  rule,  we  estimate  that  about 
half  of  the  overall  amount  of  assistance  will 
Ko  to  Russia  because  of  it,s  size,  its  commit- 
ment to  reform,  and  the  enormous  stAke  we 
as  well  as  Russia's  neiKhbors  have  In  seelni; 
reform  succeed  there.  Kven  so,  wo  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  Is  appropriate  to  assi»fn  a  spe- 
I'ific  dollar  value  to  the  a.sslstance  proxrain 
for  Russia.  The  situation  In  the  new  inde- 
pendent states  is  still  very  unpredictable.  We 
need  the  flexibility  to  shift  resources  be 
tween  countries  as  the  priorities  and  cir- 
cumstances change. 

As  wo  Ket  additional  resources  and  as  these 
countries  continue  to  demonstrate  their 
commitment  to  economic  and  political  re- 
form, we  will  expand  our  proKiams  appro- 
priately. Our  retilonal  project  design  pi'rinits  ■ 
us  to  do  this  with  great  expediency.  We  plan 
to  have  regional  AID  offices  functioning  in 
four  states  by  the  end  of  the  summer.  These 
offices,  along  with  the  other  embassy  staff, 
will  provide  valuable  Input  to  the  further  de- 
sign and  implementation  of  these  programs. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  now  how 
much  of  our  FY  1993  funds  will  be  available 
for  each  individual  country  of  the  former  So- 
viet Union,  for  the  reasons  cited  above.  We 
also  do  not  yet  know  how  much  money  we 
will  have  in  FY  1993.  We  plan  to  continue  to 
follow  this  regional  approach  which  provides 
us  the  flexibility  to  respond  to  new  and 
changing  priorities  in  the  region.  We  intend 
to  remain  In  close  contact  with  your  Com- 
mittee and  other  relevant  committees  as  we 
develop  further  our  assisumce  plans  ami  ini 
plement  this  very  ini|X)rtant  program. 

U.S.  As.sistanck  T()  Russia 

I.  HUMANII-AKIA.N  AS.SI.STANCI-; 

Twenty-four  flights  delivered  an  estimated 
1200  tons  of  food  and  100  tons  of  medical  sup- 
plies under  Provide  Hojw  Phase  I.  Provide 
Hope  Phase  II  is  delivering  about  16,000  tons 
of  surplus  UoU  food  and  262  tons  of  medical 
supplies  to  9  Russian  I'ities. 

We  have  shipped  $12.3  million  In  medical 
a.ssistance  under  the  President's  Medical  Ini- 
tiative through  Project  Hope. 

Under  the  Food  for  Progress  Program, 
USDA  has  signed  agreements  with  5  Private 
Voluntary  Organizations  to  ileliver  approxi- 
mately $90  million  worth  of  commodities 
(Incl.  iransp.)  to  Ru.ssia.  USDA  Is  In  final  ne- 
gotiations to  provide  a  further  grant  of  $31 
million  worth  of  butter,  which  will  be  mone- 
tized. 

II.  CKKIUT  OUAIIANrKKS 

USDA  has  allocated  $3.75  billion  In  CCC 
Credit  Guarantees  to  the  former  Soviet 
Union  for  the  purchase,  mostly  by  Russia,  of 
almost  2.'i  million  tons  of  agricultural  proil 
ucts.  An  ailditional  $600  million  in  CCC  Cred- 
it fJuaranteos  for  Russia  was  announced  by 
the  I'lesidenL  on  April  1. 


KXIM  financing  has  been  maile  available 
to  date  9  export  financing  transactions 
worth  $18.5  million  have  been  approved  an«l 
KXIM  has  reached  agreement  in  principle  on 
a  $1  billion  facility  with  5-year  financing  for 
U.S.  oil  and  gas  equipment  and  services.  An 
OPIC  ngreemeni  has  been  signed  and  OPK" 
has  approved  one  Ru.ssian  project  worth  $15'.< 
million. 

III.  TKCHNICAI.  ASSISTANCK    • 

We  have  committed  $25  million  to  estab 
lish  an  International  Science  and  Tech 
nology  Center  in  Ru.ssia. 

We  have  sent  defen.sc  conversion  advisers 
to  NIzhniy  Novgorod  and  plan  to  semi  addi 
tlonal  advisers  to  Yekaterinburg  in  1992. 

Agricultural  Assistance:  USDA  plans  to  es 
tabllsh  a  model  agricultural  community 
near  St.  Petersburg  and  will  provide  experts 
to  establish  private  wholesale  food  markets 
In  Moscow.  AID  plans  to  send  specialists  in 
post-harvest  loss  and  feed  storage.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  1500-1800  U.S.  volunteers  in  the 
Karmer-to-Farmer  Program  will  be  placed  in 
Russia. 

The  following  programs  are  under  way 
Special  American  Business  Internship  will 
train  Ru.ssian  scientists  and  managers  (13 
have  been  trained  so  far);  International  Kx 
ecutive  Service  Corps  will  provide  private 
sector  advisers:  100  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
are  in  training  for  October  placement;  a  resi- 
dent housing  adviser  is  on  the  ground  in 
Moscow;  a  U.S. -Russia  Childi'en's  Health 
Partnership  began  in  May;  Knergy  Kffidency 
team  will  install  energ.v-savlng  equipment  in 
Moscow  this  fall. 

Other  TA  programs  in  planning  include: 
Rule  of  I>;iw.  Public  Policy  Training.  Demo- 
iratic  Initiatives,  Legal  Advisers,  American 
Business  Imtl.ilive.  Nuclear  Plant  &  Coal 
Mine  Safety. 

U.S.  A.SSISTANCK  IX)  BYKI.AUU.S 
I.  HUMANITAKIAN  ASSISTANCK 

Two  nights  delivered  50  tons  of  medical 
supplies  to  Minsk  during  Provide  Hope  Phase 
I 

Provide  Hope  Phase  II  delivered  25  tons  of 
medical  supplies  by  air. 

We  have  shipt)ed  $1.6  million  in  medical  as- 
sistance to  Byelarus  under  the  President's 
Medical  Initiative  through  Project  Hope. 
Shipments  have  been  delivered  to  Minsk  and 
CJomel.  at  the  heart  of  the  area  affected  by 
the  Chernobyl  disaster. 

Uniler  USDA's  Food  For  Progress  and  Sec- 
tion ■116(!j)  programs,  agreements  have  been 
signed  with  CitiHope  International  for  3,540 
metric  tons  of  infant  formula,  vegetable  oil. 
rice,  wheat  flour  and  non-fat  dry  milk  worth 
approximately  $1.7  million  (incl.  transport 
costs). 

II.  ACKICUI.TUUAI,  CKKDITS 

Byelarus  Is  eligible  for  a  share  of  the  re- 
maining unallocated  $390  million  of  $500  mil- 
lion USDA  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
guarantees  announced  by  President  Bush  on 
April  1. 

III.  TKCHNICAI.  ASSISTANCK 

Byelarus  will  be  eligible  to  participate  In 
the  Farmcr-to-Farmer  Program,  which  sends 
U.S.  volunteers  to  work  with  local  farmers 
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iml  agribusinesses,  as  well  ;is  USDA's 
l.onned  Kxecutive  Program. 

Participants  from  Byelarus  will  be  eligible 
•o  take  part  in  the  Commerce  Department's 
siK>i  lal  American  Business  Internship  Train- 
ing (SABIT)  program. 

Knergy  Efficiency  experts  have  conducted 
ludits  of  a  district  heating  plant  in  Minsk. 
These  experts  plan  to  return  in  early  fall  to 
.iistall  energy-saving  equipment  l>efore  the 
■nset  of  winter. 

Other  TA  piograms  still  in  planning  stages 
tor  which  Byelaius  may  be  eligible  include: 
Democratic  Institution  Building,  Health 
Care  Partnership.  Voati  System  Restructur- 
ing, Economic  Restructuring  and  Financial 
Reform,  and  Private  Sector  Initiatives. 

U.S.  ASSISTANCK  TO  MOI.DOVA 
I.  HUMANriARIAN  ASSISTANCK 

Two  nights  delivered  17.5  tons  of  food  and 
(.5  tons  of  medical  supplies  to  Chisinau  dur- 
ing Provide  Hope  Phase  I. 

Piovide  Hope  Phase  II  will  deliver  25  tons 
)f  food  and  33  tons  of  medical  supplies  by 
surface. 

II.  AGIUCUI.TUKAI,  CKKDITS 

Moldova  is  eligible  for  a  share  of  the  re- 
maining unallocated  $390  million  of  $500  mil- 
lion USDA  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
guarantees  aruiounced  by  President  Bush  on 
April  1. 

III.  TKCHNICAI.  ASSISTANCK 

Moldova  will  be  eligible  for  the  Farmer-to- 
.i-'armer  program,  which  sends  U.S.  volun- 
•eers  to  work  with  local  farmers  and  ivgri- 
:*usinesses. 

Moldova's  private  sector  will  Ijenefit  from 
the  Commerce  Department's  Special  Amer- 
ican Business  Internship  Training  Program 
SABIT)  and  volunteer  U.S.  executives  from 
International  Executive  Services  Corps. 

Other  TA  programs  still  in  planning  stages 
ior  which  Moldova  may  be  eligible  include: 
nemocratic  Institution  Building.  Health 
Care  Improvement.  Economic  Restructuring 
ind  Financial  Reform,  and  Private  Sector 
Initiatives. 

U.S.  ASSISTANCE  TO  UKKAINK 
I.  HU.MANirAKIAN  ASSISTANCK 

Five  planeloads  of  Provide  Hope  Phase  I 
.issistance  were  delivered  to  Kiev  (61.5  tons 
iif  medical  supplies).  Kharkov  (24  tons  of 
tood).  and  Lvov  (42  tons  of  food)  in  February. 

Provide  Hope  Phase  II  plans  to  deliver  to 
Kiev  about  67  tons  of  medical  supplies  and 
Kharkov  33  tons  of  medical  supplies. 

We  have  shipped  over  $14.8  million  in  medi- 
•  al  assistance  under  the  President's  Medical 
Initiative  through  Project  Hope. 

II.  AGUICUI,-|T:KAL  CHKUITS 

USDA  has  announced  credit  guarantees  of 
$110  million  in  two  tranches.  Beginning  May 
13.  $55  million  in  CCC  credit  guarantees  were 
made  available  to  Ukraine.  The  remaining 
$55  million  will  be  made  available  after  June 
iO.  Nearly  70  percent  of  the  guarantees  will 
be  applied  to  purcha.scs  of  wheat  and  the  rest 
•o  feed  grains.  $390  million  of  $500  million  for 
.ion-Russian  republics  announced  April  1  re- 
mains unallocated. 

III.  TKCHNICAI,  ASSISTANCK 

We  will  be  mounting  several  Agricultural 
Technical  Assisumce  programs  including' 
'ipening  of  a  wholesale  market  in  Kiev,  a 
Karmer-to-Farmer  program,  and  tcchniial 
.assistance  in  post  haivest  loss  ami  feed  stor- 
ige. 

$10  million  has  been  committed  to  estab- 
lish a  Science  and  Technology  Center  in  Kiev 
•o  support  Ukrainian  weapons  scientists. 
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KXIM  has  made  availat)le  sliort  term  ti- 
nanciiig  insurance  for  U.S.  business  efforts  in 
Ukraine.  OPIC  has  signed  an  agreement. 

An  initial  Peace  Corps  program  of  60  vol- 
unteers will  be  in  place  in  Ukraine  by  the 
end  of  1992. 

A  Defense  Conversion  advisor  is  already  in 
Kharkov. 

Ukraine  will  be  an  important  focus  of  the 
Coal  Mine  Safety  program. 

All  initial  Energy  Efficiency  program  has 
begun  operation  in  Kiev  and  a  housing  advi- 
sor will  be  ill  place  in  Kharkov  by  May. 

The  Inteinatioiml  Executive  Service  Corps 
and  Special  American  Business  Internship 
(SABIT)  programs  have  set  up  offices  and 
t)egun  inteiviewing  candidates. 

Other  TA  piograms  in  planning  stages  in- 
clude: Health  Care  Partnerships.  Rule  of 
Law.  Public  Policy  Training.  Democratic 
Initiatives,  Legal  Advisors,  and  Private  Sec- 
tor Initiative. 

U.S.  ASSISTANCK  TO  GKORGIA 
I.  HUlklANlTAHlAN  ASSISTANCK 

During  Provide  Ho|X!  Phase  II.  75  tons  of 
food  and  25  tons  of  medicines  and  me<tical 
supplies  were  delivered  to  Tbilisi. 

Under  the  President's  Medical  Initiative,  a 
Project  Hope  shipment  of  25  tons  of  medical 
supplies  has  arrived  in  Tbilisi. 

We  have  shipped  approximately  10  tons  of 
medicines  from  the  Baltimore  Chapter  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association  to  Tbilisi. 
Additional  private  medical  supplies  are 
being  shipped. 

II.  AGHICUI/rUKAI,  CKKDITS 

Georgia  is  eligible  for  a  share  of  the  re- 
maining unallocated  $390  million  of  $500  mil- 
lion USDA  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
guarantees  announced  Ij.v  President  Bush  on 
April  1. 

III.  TKCHNICAI,  ASSISTANCK 
Georgia  will   be  eligible  to  participate   in 

the  Farmer-to-Farmer  Program,  which  sends 
U.S.  volunteers  to  work  with  local  farmers 
and  agribusines.ses. 

Participants  from  Georgia  are  eligible  to 
take  part  in  the  Commerce  Departments 
Special  American  Business  Internship  Train- 
ing (SABITl  program. 

Georgia  must  pass  a  check-list  of  possible 
legislative  prohibitions  before  it  becomes  el- 
igible to  participate  in  other  assistance  pro- 
grams. We  expect  this  process  to  be  com- 
pleted soon. 

U.S.  ASSI.STANCK  TO  AHMKNIA 
I.  HUMANITAKIAN  ASSISTANCK 

During  Provide  Hopw  Phase  I.  seven  flights 
delivered  450  tons  of  food  and  25  tons  of  medi- 
cal supplies  to  Yerevan.  Provide  Hope  Phase 
II  plans  to  deliver  about  500  tons  of  food  by 
surface  to  Yerevan.  25  tons  of  medicines  were 
sent  by  air. 

We  have  shipped  $1  million  in  medical  as- 
sistance to  Yerevan  under  the  President's 
Medical  Initiative  through  Project  Hope. 

In  FY90.  AID  signed  contracts  with  three 
private  voluntary  consoitia,  providing  $9.8 
million  in  humanitarian  assistance  over 
three  years  to  earthquake  victims  in  Arme- 
nia. 

Under  USDA's  Food  For  Progress  and  Sec- 
tion 416(b)  programs,  agreements  have  been 
signed  with  American  Diocese  of  the  Arme- 
nian Church  and  World  Vision  Relief  and  De- 
velopment for  16.000  metric  tons  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  worth  approx.  $26  million 
(incl.  transixjrt  costs).  These  include:  butter, 
nonfat  diy  milk,  wheat,  and  vegetable  oil. 

II.  AGIIICUI.TUUAI.  CHKDITS 

Armenia  is  eligilile  tor  a  share  of  the  re- 
maining unallocated  $390  million  of  $500  mil- 
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lion  USDA  Commo<llty  Credit  Corporation 
guarantees  announced  by  President  Bush  on 
April  1. 

III.  TKCHNICAI,  ASSIS'I'ANCK 

Armenia  has  signed  an  OPIC  agreement. 

We  have  already  placed  an  interim  resident 
housing  advisor  in  Yerevan.  Two  full-time 
housing  advisors  will  be  in  place  by  the  end 
of  August. 

Energy  Efficiency  experts  plan  to  install 
energy-saving  equipment  in  Yerevan  in  time 
to  have  an  impact  this  winter. 

USDA  experts  have  already  begun  working 
with  the  Government  of  Armenia  on  the  cre- 
ation of  an  agricultural  extension  service. 

Armenia  is  eligible  for  the  Farmer-to- 
Farmer  Program,  which  sends  U.S.  volun- 
teers to  work  with  local  farmers  and  agri- 
busines.ses. 

Participants  from  Armenia  will  be  eligible 
to  take  part  in  the  Commerce  Department's 
Special  American  Business  Internship  Train- 
ing Program  (SABIT). 

Other  TA  programs  in  planning  stages  for 
which  Armenia  may  be  eligible  include: 
Democratic  Institution  Building.  Health 
Care  Improvement.  Food  System  Restructur- 
ing. Economic  Restructuring  and  Financial 
Reform,  and  Private  Sector  Initiatives. 

U.S.  ASSI.STANCK  TO  AZKRHAI.JAN 
I.  HUtHANITAKIAN  ASSISTANCK 

Four  flights  delivered  36  tons  of  medical 
supplies  and  20  tons  of  food  during  Provide 
Hope  Phase  I. 

Provide  Hope  Phase  II  will  deliver  450  tons 
of  food  and  33  tons  of  medical  supplies  by  air. 
25  tons  of  medicines  were  delivered  to  Baku. 

II.  ACKICULTUHAI,  CRKDITS 

Azerbaijan  is  eligible  for  a  share  of  the  re- 
maining unallocated  $390  million  of  $500  mil- 
lion USDA  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
guarantees  announced  by  President  Bush  on 
April  1. 

III.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCK 

Azerbaijan  is  eligible  for  the  Farmer-to- 
Farmer  Program,  which  sends  U.S.  volun- 
teers to  work  with  local  farmers  and  agri- 
businesses. 

Azerbaijan's  private  sector  will  benefit 
from  the  Commerce  Department's  Special 
American  Business  Internship  Training  Pro- 
gram (SABIT)  and  volunteer  U.S.  executives 
from  International  Executive  Services  Corps. 

Other  TA  programs  in  planning  stages  for 
which  Azerbaijan  may  be  eligible  include; 
Democratic  Institution  Building,  Health 
Care  Improvement.  Economic  Restructuring 
and  Financial  Reform,  and  Private  Sector 
Initiatives. 

U.S.  ASSISTANCE  TO  KAZAKHSTAN 

I.  HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCK 

Four  flights  delivered  171.5  tons  of  food  and 
51.5  tons  of  medical  .supplies  to  Alma  Ata 
during  Provide  Hope  Phase  I.  Provide  Hope 
Phase  U  will  deliver  515  tons  of  food  and  74 
tons  of  medical  supplies  by  surface. 

We  have  shipped  $1.9  million  in  medical  as- 
sistance under  the  President's  Medical  Ini- 
tiative through  Project  Hope.  Shipments 
have  been  delivered  to  Alma  Ata  and  to 
Kzyl-Orda  and  Aralsk  in  the  environ- 
mentally devastated  Aral  Sea  region. 

Under  USDA's  grant  food  aid  programs, 
agreements  have  been  signed  with  Mercy 
Corps  Intel-national  to  deliver  Iffl.OOO  metric 
tons  of  butteroil  worth  approximately  $10.7 
million  (incl.  transport). 

II.  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  GUARANTEKS 

Kazakhstan  is  eligible  for  a  share  of  the  re- 
maining unallocated  $390  million  of  $500  mil- 
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lion  USDA  Coitimodity  Credit  (.'(Jiponitlon 
Kuaranteos  annoiinceil  by  Hresictoni  Bush  on 
April  I. 

III.  TKCHNICAI,  ASSISTANCK 

Kazakhstan  has  slRned  an  OI'IC  aurpcnicnt, 

USDA's  Loaned  Kxeculive  and  Knrmer-to- 
Farmer  programs  will  send  U.S.  voliinteera 
to  work  with  Kazakh  farmer's  and  aKrl- 
businesses. 

Kazakhstan's  private  sectoi-  will  benefit 
from  the  Commerce  Department's  Special 
American  Rusiness  Internship  Training  Pro- 
xram  iSABlTi  ami  volunteer  U.S.  executives 
from  International  Exei.utive  Services  Corps. 

Other  technical  assistance  programs  cur- 
rently beinfr  Implemented  include;  an  EncrKy 
Kfflclency  Project  and  a  Resident  Housing 
Advisors  Program. 

Other  TA  proKrams  in  planninic  statjes  in- 
clude Health  Care  Partnerships.  Rule  of 
Law.  and  Public  Policy  Training  Democratic 
Initiatives.  LeKal  Advisers.  Peace  Corps. 
American  Business  Initiative.  Coal  Mine 
Safety. 

We  are  holding  discussions  on  an  Assist- 
ance Partnership  with  Turkey  to  design 
Joint  projects  to  provide  a  ran>te  of  technical 
assistance  to  Central  Asia.  These  projects 
could  Include  assistance  in  areas  such  a» 
bank  traininh',  small  business  devolopmont, 
health  care,  and  telecommunications. 

U.S.  ASSI.STANCK  ro  TUKKMKNI.STAN 
1.  HlJMANri'ARIAN  ASSISTANCK 

During  Provide  Hope.  Phase  I,  90  tons  of 
food  and  medical  supplies  were  delivered  In 
four  air  missions. 

During  Provide  Hope  Phase  II.  plans  are  to 
ship  about  .SOO  tons  of  fowl  and  'i'i  tons  of 
medical  supplies  by  surface  to  Ashkhabad. 

We  will  be  immunizini;  520.000  infants  over 
the  next  four  months  in  fojr  states  of 
Central  Asia,  includini;  Turkmenistan.  A 
DC  «  vaccine  fllKht  arrived  May  8. 

We  have  shipped  S610.HO  in  medical  assist- 
ance to  Ashkhabad  ami  Tashauz  under  the 
President's  Medical  Initiative  through 
Project  Hope. 

USDA  has  slKned  an  a^crcomcnt  with  the 
American  Red  Cross  to  distribute  6,100  met 
rlc  tons  of  agricultural  commodities  worth 
approximately  $15.1  million  linci.  tran.spmt 
costs)  to  Turkmenistiin  under  the  Kooil  Kor 
Protfress  and  Section  416(bi  proMiams  These 
include:  nonfat  dry  milk,  infant  formula, 
rice,  wheat  flour,  vegetable  oil  and  lentils. 

II.  AOKICIM.TIIHAI.CKKDITS 

Turkmenistan  la  eligible  for  a  share  of  the 
remaining'   unallocate<l   $390  million   of  $500 
million    USDA   Commodity   Credit   Coi|«jia 
tlon    tfuarantees    announced     by     President 
Bush  on  April  1 

III.  TKCHNICAI.  ASSISTANCK 

Turkmenistan  is  ell>,'lble  for  the  Farmer 
to-Farmer  Protrram.  which  sends  US,  voluii 
teers  to  work  with  local  farmers  and  agri- 
businesses. 

Participants  from  Turkmenistan  will  he  el 
iKible  to  take  part  in  the  Commerce  Depnit 
menfs  Special  American  Business  Internship 
Training-  ProKiam  iSAUITi. 

Turkmenistan  has  expressed  an  Interest  in 
havin^f  an  international  resident  hou.Hiim  ad- 
visor- in  order  to  become  eligible,  the  pioje"  t 
documents  would  have  to  be  amended. 

Other  TA  programs  In  planiiint;  stJices  lor 
whiih  Turkmenistan  may  be  eligible  Include 
Democratic  Institution  Hullilltm.  Health 
Care  Improvement.  K<:oiiomli  HestruciuniiK 
and  Financial  Reform,  the  Kutasia  Founda 
tlon.  and  Private  Sector  Initiativiw. 

We  are   holdlni,'  dlst:usslons  on   an  Atmlsl 
ance    Partnership    with    Turkey    to    dcNlKn 
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joint  projects  to  provide  a  ranKe  of  technical 
assistance  to  Central  Asia.  These  projects 
could  ln('lu<le  assistance  in  areas  such  as 
bank  train inK.  small  busine.ss  development, 
health  care,  and  telecommunications. 

U.S.  A.S.SI.STANCK  '111  U/HKKISTAN 
(.   HUMANirAKIAN  ASSISTANCK 

Four  niKhts  delivered  .S'i.'i  tons  of  fooil  and 
17.5  tons  of  medical  assistance  during'  !*ro 
vide  Hopt!  Plia.se  I. 

Provide  Hope  Phase  II  will  deliver  150  tons 
of  food  and  50  tons  of  medical  supplies  by 
surface. 

We  will  be  Immunizing,  620,000  infants  over 
the  next  four  months  in  four  states  of 
Central  Asia,  including  Uzbekistan. 

We  have  shipped  $1  million  in  medical  as- 
sistance under  the  President's  Medical  Ini 
tiatlve  through  Project  Hope.  Shipments 
have  been  delivered  to  the  following  cities  In 
Uzbekistan  Tashkent.  Urgench.  Khiva, 
Muinak.  an<i  Nukus,  which  is  located  In  the 
Karakalpak  region  of  Uzboki.stan  near  the 
environmentally  devastated  Aral  Sea. 

Utilizing  5  C  HI  aircraft,  oil  well  fire- 
fighting  e<iulpment  was  traimix:)rted  from 
Texas  to  Tashkent.  The  cost  of  airlift,  to 
USO  was  about  SI  million. 

II.  AC.uictii/ruuAi.  cuKorrs 
Uzbekistan  is  eligible  for  a  share  ol  t  hi-  re 

inalnlng  unallocated  $;$!)()  million  of  $500  mil- 
lion UKDA  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
guarantees  announced  by  President  Bush  on 
April  I 

III.  TKCIINICAt.  ASSISTANCK 

UzlieklstAn  Is  eligible  for  the  Farmer  to 
Farmer   Program,   which  sends  U.S.   volun- 
t«rers  to  work   with   local   larmcrs  and  agri 
tmslnesses. 

Pai-tlcipant.s  from  Uzbekistan  are  eligible 
to  take  part  In  the  Commerce  Department's 
Sjieclal  American  Business  Internship  Train 
Ing  Program  (HABIT). 

Tashkent  may  bo  eligible  for  an  inter- 
national resident  housing  advisor. 

Other  TA  programs  in  planning  stages  foi' 
which  Uzbekistan  may  l)o  eligible  Include 
Democratic  Institution  BulMlng.  Health 
Care  Improvement,  Kconomic  Restructuring 
and  Financial  Reform,  ami  Private  Sector 
Inltlatives- 

We  are  holiling  <ll*cui«ilon8  on  an  Assist- 
ance Partnership  with  Turkey  to  design 
Joint  projects  to  provide  a  range  of  technical 
assistance  to  Central  Asia.  These  project-s 
could  Include  assistaiu'e  in  areas  such  as 
bank  training,  small  business  development, 
health  care,  and  telecommunications. 

U.S.  ASSI.STANCK  Tl)  TA.MKISTAN 
1.  HUMANrrAUlAN  A.SSI.S'rAN'CK 

Four  nightj!  delivered  50  tons  of  fooil  and  50 
tons  of  medical  supplies  during  Provide  Hope 
Phase  I. 

Provide  Hope  Phase  II  will  deliver  SO  tons 
of  food  and  60  tons  of  mt'dical  supplies  by 
surface. 

We  have  shipped  $1  «  million  in  medical  as- 
sistance to  Dushanbe  under  the  President's 
Medical  Initiative  through  Project  Hope,  an 
international  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tion. 

We  will  be  Immunizing  520,000  Infants  over 
the  next  four  months  In  four  stntos  ol 
Central  Asia.  Including  Tajlklstj>n 

tl.  AGKIClll.TUKAl.  CUKIJITK 

Tajikistan  is  eligible  for  ft  share  ot  the  re- 
maining unallocated  $:)!X)  million  of  $500  mil 
lion    USDA   Commodity    Credit   Corporation 
gaariintees  announied  by  Presid<!nl   Bush  on 
April  I 
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111.  TKCHNICAI.  ASSISTANCK 

Tajikistan  is  eligible  for  the  Farmer-to 
Farmer  Program,  which  sends  U.S.  voluii 
teers  to  work  with  local  farmers  and  agri 
busine.sses. 

Participants  from  Tajikistan   are  eligible 
to  take  part  in  the  Commerce  Department's 
Special  American  Business  Internship  Train 
ing  Program  (SABIT). 

Other  TA  programs  in  planning  stages  foi 
which  Tajikistan  may  be  eligible  include 
Democratic  Institution  Building.  Health 
Care  Improvement,  Kconomic  Restructurln^: 
and  Financial  Reform,  and  Private  Sector 
Initiatives. 

We  are  holding  discussions  on  an  Assist 
ance  Partnership  with  Turkey  to  design 
joint  projects  to  provide  a  range  of  technical 
a.sslstance  to  Central  Asia.  These  project.^ 
could  Include  assist,-ince  in  areas  such  a.s 
bank  training,  small  business  development, 
health  care,  and  telecommunications. 

U.S.  ASSI.STANCK  TO  KVHGV/.STAN 
I.  HUMANITAUIAN  ASSISTANCK 

Three  flights  delivered  25  tons  of  food  and 
30  tons  of  medical  supplies  to  Bishkek  durini^: 
Provide  Hope  Phase  I. 

Provide  Hope  Phase  II  will  ship  to  Bishkek 
506  tons  of  food  and  33  tons  of  medical  sup 
plies  by  surface. 

We  have  shipped  $2.3  million  in  medical  as 
sistance   to  Bishkek   under   the   President'.-^ 
Medical  Initiative  through  Project  Hope,  an 
International    private    voluntary    organlza 
tlon. 

We  will  be  immunizing  520,000  infants  over 
the  next  four  months  In  four  states  oi 
Central  Asia,  including  Kyrgyzstan. 

II.  AOUlCUI.-rUUAI.  CKKDITS 

An  OPIC  agieement  has  been  signed  with 
Kyrg.vzstan. 

Kyrgyzstan  Is  eligible  for  a  share  of  the  re- 
maining unallocated  $390  million  of  $500  mil 
lion  USDA  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
guaiantees  announced  by  President  Bush  on 
April  1. 

III.  TKCHNICAI.  ASSISTANCK 

Kyrgyzstan  la  eligible  for  the  Farmer-to 
Farmer  Program,  which  .send.s  U.S.  volun 
teers  to  woi  k  with  local  farmers  and  agii 
businesses. 

Participant.s  from  Kyrgyzstan  are  eligible 
to  tjike  part  in  the  Commerce  Department'.s 
Special  American  Busine.ss  Internship  Train 
ing  Program  (.SABIT). 

Kyrgyzstan  is  eligible  lor  assistance  under 
the  housing  advisoi  program,  but  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  initial  tranche  of  funding 

Bishkek  Is  a  .selected  site  for  the  energy  ef 
ficiency  prognim. 

Other  TA  programs  In  planning  stages  for 
which  Kyrgyzstan  may  be  eligible  include 
Health  Care  Partnerships,  Rule  of  Law,  and 
Public  Policy  Training.  Democratic  Initia 
tlves,  Legal  Advisers,  Peace  Corps,  and 
American  Business  Initiatives. 

Wo  are  holding  dl.scu.ssloiis  on  an  Assist- 
ance Partnership  with  Turkey  to  design 
joint  projects  to  provide  a  range  of  technical 
assistance  to  Central  Asia.  These  projects 
could  Include  assistance  in  areas  such  as 
bank  training,  small  business  development, 
health  care,  and  telecommunications. 
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Boisveri  ol  Woonsocket  as  this  year's  recipient 
ol  the  Congressman  Ronald  K  Machtley  Aca- 
demic and  Leadership  Excellence  Award  lor 
Woonsocket  Senior  High  School,  in 
Woonsocket,  Rl 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student,  cho- 
sen by  Woonsocket  Senior  High  School,  who 
demonstrates  a  mature  Plend  ol  academic 
achievement,  communty  involvement,  and 
leadership  gualities 

Robert  Boisvert  has  more  than  tuldlled  this 
criteria  While  a  member  ol  the  National  Honor 
Society  and  in  the  top  10  percent  ol  his  senior 
class.  Robert  served  his  school  as  the  resi- 
dent video  expert  He  also  selflessly  devoted 
countless  hours  to  volunteering  with  school 
and  community  organizations 

I  commend  Robert  Boisvert  lor  his  outstand- 
ing achievements  and  wish  him  all  the  best  in 
his  future  endeavors 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  congratu- 
lating the  Silvers  and  recognizing  their  many 
accomplishments  as  they  receive  the  Anti-Def- 
amation  League's  1992  Distinguished  Commu- 
nity Senyice  Award, 


THini'TK  TO  Kdniirr  r,   lunsvKKT 
HON,  RO,\ALD  K.  MACHILEV 

IT  ItldMlK  ISI.ANIl 
IN  TlIK  IIOIISK  OK  KKl'KKSKNTATIVh."^ 

Moiiduit.  Junr  1.  Um 
Mr.  MACHTLEY    Mr    Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct   pleasure    to    congratulate     Robert     L 


HONOKINC.   .-XHH  AND  .MAHI.\N 
SILVKR 

HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

ol'  M,-A    MIAiCil 
IN  TlIK  HOIiSK  OK  KK1^KKSKNT..\TIVK.S 

Mtrndau.  June  I.  IWU 

Mr  RICHARDSON,  Mr,  Speaker,  more  than 
200  New  Mexicans  recently  gathered  in  Santa 
Fe  to  honor  Abe  and  Marian  Silver  as  they  re- 
ceived the  1992  Distinguished  Community 
Service  Award  Irom  the  Anti-Defamation 
League 

The  Silvers  are  longtime  Santa  Fe  residents 
who  are  being  recognized  (or  having  substan- 
tially contributed  by  deed  and  leadership  to 
the  well  being  ol  their  community, 

Manan  is  a  director  ol  the  United  New  Mex 
ICO  Bank  of  Santa  Fe  and  president  ol  the  Mu- 
seum ol  New  Mexico  Foundation,  She  also  is 
a  member  and  past  president  o(  the  Santa  Fe 
Opera  Guild  and  a  member  ot  the  New  Mex- 
ico Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women. 
Marian  also  has  been  involved  in  numerous 
other  organizations  She  is  a  former  co-owner, 
and  the  buyer  and  fashion  coordinator  for  the 
Guarantee  in  Santa  Fe  and  currently  is  man- 
aging partner  of  Blatt-Pollock  Rentals. 

Abe  belong  to  numerous  community  organi- 
zations including  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Heart  Association,  New  Mexico  affili- 
ate; he  IS  trustee  of  the  Santa  Fe  Opera  Foun- 
dation; treasurer  of  the  Santa  Fe  Boys  and 
Girls  Club,  and  treasurer  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Museum  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Southwestern  Association  on  Indian  Aftairs; 
the  Friends  of  the  Library,  College  of  Santa 
Fe;  and  the  Regents  Circle.  Museum  of  New 
Mexico  Foundation  He  is  a  senior  marketing 
advisor  to  United  New  Mexico  Bank  and 
former  executive  manager  and  vice  president 
of  the  guarantee  After  receiving  a  degree  in 
lournalism,  he  worked  as  a  golf  editor  and  as 
a  sports  reporter  for  the  Times-Picayune  of 
New  Orleans 

Having  known  the  Silvers  for  many  years,  I 
can  attest  to  their  worthiness  for  this  pres- 
tigious award  They  are  great  leaders  in  the 
Santa  Fe  business  community  who  spend 
considerable  time  working  on  behalf  ol  numer- 
ous local  chanties.  Abe  and  Marian  are  living 
institutions  in  Santa  Fe, 


.<^T  JOHN  nf:p()mucknf:  pahi.^h 

CHLKBRATHS  CENTENNIAL 

HON.  PAIL  E.  KANJORSKl 

111--  l'KN,SSVI,\  AMA 
IN  THK  11(JI.!SK  OK  KKPH  K.Sh.N'IWTI  \-KS 

Monday.  June  1,  1992 

Mr.  KANJORSKl  Mr.  Speaker,  this  summer 
the  parishioners  of  St.  John  Nepomucene  Par- 
ish in  Freeland,  PA.  will  celebrate  its  centen- 
nial. 

In  the  late  19th  century,  many  Slovak  peo- 
ple immigrated  to  America.  A  number  of  these 
immigrants  settled  in  and  around  Freeland.  In 
1889,  a  group  of  Slovak  men  organized  and 
founded  St  John's  Lodge.  Plans  were  made 
to  erect  a  place  of  worship  and  Bishop  O'Hara 
granted  permission  to  begin  work  on  the 
church.  The  building  was  built  by  Mr.  Lou 
Lentz  for  a  sum  of  S6,500.  In  1890,  the  com- 
pleted church  was  dedicated  by  the  bishop 
and  It  was  named  St.  John  Nepomucene 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Father  John  Libar 
Jakovick  served  as  its  first  parish  pnest. 

By  1915,  the  pansh  had  outgrown  its  build- 
ing. The  church  which  houses  the  present  day 
parish  was  completed  in  1917.  Father  Joseph 
Korman  was  the  pastor  at  this  time  The  ar- 
chives of  the  church  are  extensive  and  have 
chronicled  the  lives  and  times  of  its  panshion- 
ers.  Sadly,  these  records  show  the  first  funeral 
held  in  the  parish  to  be  that  of  an  11 -year-old 
boy  who  was  killed  while  working  in  the  local 
coal  mines. 

St  John's  church  has  never  been  a  wealthy 
pansh.  However,  its  parishioners  have  always 
cared  for  and  maintained  the  church  as  they 
would  their  own  homes.  They  consider  the 
building  to  be  a  tribute  to  God,  and  to  their  an- 
cestors, who  sacnficed  to  provide  it.  There  is 
a  community  spirit  among  these  proud  people 
that  has  been  evident  since  the  church's  hum- 
ble beginnings  in  1889.  Father  John  Boyle, 
who  presently  leads  the  congregation,  chal- 
lenges his  parishioners  to  not  only  maintain 
the  structure  itself,  but  to  build  and  develop 
the  Community  ol  Faith  known  as  St.  John 
Nepomucene  Church.  Father  Boyle  can  be  ex- 
tremely proud  to  be  associated  with  a  parish 
so  nch  in  history  and  hentage  It  pleases  me 
today  to  recognize  St.  John's  parish  on  the  oc- 
casion of  its  100th  anniversary. 
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This  award  is  presented  to  the  student,  cho- 
sen by  the  Lincoln  School,  who  demonstrates 
a  mature  blend  of  academic  achievement, 
community  involvement  and  leadership  quali- 
ties 

Erin  Burke  Lynch  has  more  than  fulfilled  this 
criteria.  While  a  member  of  the  top  5  percent 
ot  her  senior  class.  Erin  was  honored  as  an 
Amey  Willson  and  Frances  E  Wheeler  Schol- 
ar and  named  to  the  national  Cum  Laude  So- 
ciety She  was  also  recognizeo  with  the  HS 
Poe  Art  Award.  Yale  Book  Award,  and  Theatre 
Award,  for  her  notable  achievements  m  the 
arts, 

I  commend  Enn  Burke  Lynch  for  her  out- 
standing achievements  and  wish  her  all  the 
best  in  her  future  endeavors. 


'I'HiriUTK  TO  KRIN  BURKK  LYNCH 

HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

iiK  UHCIlli:  ISl.ANU 
IN  THK  HOL'.SK  OF  HKPKKSENTATIVES 

Monduu.  June  I.  1992 
Mr  MACHTLEY  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Erin  Burke 
Lynch  of  Rumford.  as  this  year's  recipient  ot 
the  Congressman  Ronald  K,  Machtley  Aca 
demic  and  Leadership  Excellence  Award  lor 
the  Lincoln  School  in  P'ovidence,  Rl, 


REMEMBERING  LEWIS  SUTIN 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

UK  .SKW  VKXICO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OK  RKPRKSKNTATI VES 

Monday.  June  1.  1992 

Mr,  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
rare  individuals  who  have  dedicated  their  lives 
to  upholding  individuals'  freedoms,  especially 
in  the  face  of  opposition  Lewis  Sufin,  lawyer 
and  judge  on  the  New  Mexico  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, was  one  of  those  unique  individuals. 

It  IS  with  great  sorrow  that  I  report  to  my  col- 
leagues that  New  Mexico  and  this  Nation  lost 
a  great  jurist  with  the  recent  death  of  Judge 
Sutin. 

Judge  Sutin  touched  many  lives  dunng  his 
long  life  and  most  successful  career.  I  had  the 
great  fortune  of  knowing  this  fine  man  and 
recognize  that  his  family,  friends,  and  many 
acquaintances  will  miss  him  dearly 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  extending 
the  Congress'  condolences  to  the  Sutin  family 
My  colleagues  may  be  interested  to  learn 
more  about  the  judge's  lifetime  contnbutions 
by  reading  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Albuquerque  Journal: 

[Krom  tlu'  Albuquerque  Jo-iirnai.  May  26. 

1992] 

LaWYKH.  JUDGK  LKWI-S  SlTlN  DIK.S 

(By  Anthony  DellaFlorai 

Lpwis  Sutin.  one  of  New  Mexico's  most 
well-known  and  controversial  legal  minds, 
(lied  Monday  morning  of  natural  causes  in 
.Ml.'Uiiueique. 

Sutin.  83.  was  known  for  the  long  white 
beard  he  sported  in  his  later  years,  his  ever 
present  cigar  and  his  willingness  to  battle 
the  status  quo.  first  as  a  lawyer  and  later  as 
a  state  Court  of  Appeals  judge 

■■I  think  he-s  going  to  be  the  mo.-^t  remem- 
bered as  fighter  and  a  very  talented  and  very 
successful  trial  lawyer  and  judge."  his  son. 
.Jonathan  Sutin.  ^aui  Monday. 

•-I  think  he  will  be  remembered  for  his  con- 
cern about  individual  rights  and  freedoms," 
he  added. 

The  younger  Sutin  said  his  father  still 
came  to  his  law  office  every  day,  although  it 
was  mainly  to  write  letters. 

Sulin  was  best  known  for  his  outspoken- 
ness on  legal  issues  and  an  ongoing  feud  with 
members  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  during  his 
later  years. 

A  legal  opinion  issued  in  1978  gained  him 
worldwide  attention. 

Writing  on  a  case  involving  a  24-year-old 
woman  charged  with  having  sex  with  a  15- 
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year  old  boy,  ho  lonti-ndfil  the  ait  ilid  not. 
LOnliibute  Lo  the  doUnquency  of  a  minor. 

Sutln  said  the  Incident  was  "nothlnK  more 
than  sex  education  essential   and  necessary 
in    his  growth   toward   maturity   and   subse 
nuent  domestic  faniilv  life." 

Sulln   was  part  of  the  2  1   majority   tliat 
overtuined    the    woman's    Indlclinent,    Tho 
New  Mexico  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  do 
cision,  however. 

The  opinion  made  national  headlines  ami 
was  written  about  In  at  least  one  national 
news  maKazine.  Sutin  received  anKry  letters 
from  as  far  away  as  Australia. 

He  later  said  he  was  dismayed  by  the  rea<  ■ 
tion  to  the  decision.  "Why  people  thmk  that 
one  statement  on  sex  should  be  exploded  into 
an  International  issue  Is  silly  and  a  little 
disturbing,  ■  he  said  In  a  newspaper  Interview 
In  1978. 

Kven  before  that  controversy.  Sutln  bick- 
ered with  fellow  judifes  on  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals and  later  contended  that  they  ti  led  to 
Katf  his  often  flamboyant  le^al  opinions. 

Sutln  criticized  some  Judges  foi  what  ho 
termed  'assembly  line"  justice  meted  out  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals. 

Supporters  characterized  him  as  a  protec- 
tor of  individual  rl*rht~s,  and  ho  pointed  out 
that  despite  his  reputation  as  a  maverick,  he 
was  usually  in  the  majority  on  court  deci 
slons. 

He  was  the  son  of  an  immitfrant  tailor.  He 
was  born  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  »,'raduat,e(l 
from  the  University  of  Illmols  law  school  in 
1931. 


i.\  lU'X'ocM'i  loN  ()i    I'll!':  mrvu  an- 

NIVKKSAKV  1)1-  I.OCAI,  l(i  OF  THK 
IN'IM'.KN  ATlONAl.  AI>I,IANCK  OF 
I'm: A  TK'K'AI.  STACK  KMIM.OYKKS 
AM)    M(i\'lNf;    riCTfI>M:    M,\f'HINF. 

()I'i-;i;a  n  )!{.s 

HON.  iNANCV  PaUSl 

OP  CAl.irORNIA 

IN  THK  HOll.SK  OK  UKl'KKSKNTATIVK.S 

Morutai/.  June  1.  1992 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  local  16  of  the  International  Alli 
ance  ol  Theatrical  Stage  Employees  and  Mov- 
ing Picture  Machine  Operators  on  the  occa 
sion  of  Its  lOOIh  anniversary  as  a  labor  union 
Sin(;t>  \Ue  tinie  of  San  Francisco's  origin,  the 
theater  .ind  entertainment  industry  has  been 
An  extremely  unporlant  aspect  of  the  city,  and, 
naturally,  theater  technicians  and  crafts  people 
cire  needed  to  run  the  show.  In  1892,  prompt- 
ed by  sut)Stan(1<ird  working  conditions  and  in- 
adequate waijes,  local  16  was  organized  and 
received  its  charter  Robert  Little  was  elected 
president,  wilh  Wiliiacii  f^usk  as  business 
agent  Mr  f^usk  becanie  a  guiding  force  of 
local  16  lor  i^iore  than  40  ye, in.  until  his  death 
in  1934 

The  union  met  its  first  challenge  wilt)  the 
1906  earthquake,  which  destroyed  the  thea- 
ters, opera  houses,  and  dance  halls  represent- 
ing the  nieiiit^eis'  livelihood  Local  16  lonned 
a  relief  committee  with  local  /  in  Oakland  and 
worked  to  assist  those  in  need.  Soon  the  thea- 
ters opened,  and  local  16  experienced  more 
prosperous  times 

In  1920,  as  theaters  began  to  spring  up 
throughout  the  city,  local  16  expanded  its 
membership  lo  143  and  created  the  aged 
members  fund  to  provide  relief  for  older  mem- 
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bers  ol  the  union  I  he  opening  of  the  War  Me 
monal  Opera  House  in  1932  created  work  for 
union  members  in  the  midst  of  the  Great  De 
pression  Local  16  has  provided  craft  and 
technical  support  for  the  San  Francisco  Opera 
since  its  inception 

Local    16's   technicians    and   crafts    people 
have  assisted  in  the  productions  of  ihe  Pan 
ama  Pacific  International  Exposition  in   1915. 
the  Golden  Gate   International   Exposition  in 
the  1930's,  the  U.N.  Conference  in  1945,  and 
countless  plays  and  musicals  at  various  thea 
ters  in  San  Francisco.  Throughout  the  1960's 
and  1970's,  film  production  became  an  impor 
tant  factor  in  San  Francisco,  no  doubt  due  m 
pan  to  the  resident  excellence  of  local  16 

The  membership  of  local  16  continues  to  re- 
flect the  diversity  ol  the  arts  community  Mem- 
bers work  as  technicians  m  theater,  on  lilm 
and  television  productions,  m  multimedia,  and 
a  variety  ol  other  performing  arts 

In  1963,  Edward  Powell  was  appointed  local 
16's  business  agent,  a  position  he  holds 
today.  Mr.  Powell  led  the  way  in  establishing 
a  health  and  welfare  program  and  pension 
plan  for  the  union 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
congratulate  Edward  Powell  and  local  16  on 
their  centennial  ol  service  to  San  Francisco's 
arts  community 


THiniTTK  TO  :-l  .< AN    i>     M  \.SSF, 

HON.  R()N.\I.D  K.  M.\Cfill.K\ 

IN  THK  IIOIJSK  OF  KKPRKSKNTATIVES 

Miindaij.  June  1.  1992 

Mr  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Susan  D  Masse 
of  Bristol,  as  this  year's  recipient  of  the  Con- 
gressman Ronald  K.  Machtley  Academic  and 
Leadership  Excellence  Award  for  Bristol  High 
School,  in  Bristol,  Rl 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student,  cho- 
sen by  Bristol  High  School,  who  demonstrates 
a  mature  blend  of  academic  achievement, 
community  involvement  and  leadership  quali- 
ties. 

Susan  Masse  has  more  than  luliilied  this  cri- 
teria While  serving  as  secretary  ol  the  Na- 
tional Honor  Society,  Susan  was  duly  elected 
by  her  peers  as  president  ol  the  student  coun 
cil  and  was  a  member  ol  the  executive  board. 
She  also  volunteered  in  her  community  by  or- 
ganizing a  recycling  program  and  blood  drive. 

I  commend  Susan  Masse  for  her  outstand- 
ing achievements  and  wish  her  all  the  best  m 
her  future  endeavors 


June  1.  1992 

with  tlie  11th  annual  Congressional  Art  Com 
petition  lor  high  school  students    The  contest 
allows  Members  to  |Oin  together  to  recognize 
the  creative  spirit  of  American  high  school  stu 
dents  in  a  nationwide  art  competition. 

I  am  excited  to  be  a  part  ol  an  endeavor 
that  IS  so  very  impoilanl  lo  the  development  ol 
our  youth  I  can  proudly  say  that  each  piece 
of  artwork  from  my  district  is  of  tremendou'. 
talent  and  ability.  This  year,  artwork  was  re 
ceived  from  137  students  representing  12  high 
schools 

These  students  and  their  parents  recently 
were  honored  at  city  hall  in  Cleveland  Heights 
I  am  pleased  that  more  than  150  people  at 
tended  the  reception,  marking  the  end  ol  a 
week  long  Salute  to  Young  Artists 

The  judges  had  a  difficult  time  selecting  this 
year's  winner  In  the  end,  Rayshawn  Hunt,  a 
senior  from  the  Cleveland  School  of  the  Arts, 
was  selected  as  the  winner  Rayshawn's  elo- 
quent oil  painting  titled  "Masked  Still  Life"  re- 
cently arrived  in  Washington  where  it  will  be- 
come pari  ol  a  mosaic  ol  culturally  diverse 
paintings  Irorn  students  nationwide 

I  join  my  colleagues  m  looking  lorward  to 
Ihe  ollicial  Artistic  Discovery  opening  on  June 
23  I  thank  the  principals  and  art  instructors 
Irom  schools  throughout  my  district  who  en- 
couraged Ihe  students  to  participate.  I  also 
take  this  time  to  thank  the  Arlistic  Discovery 
judges  as  well  as  Cleveland  Heights  mayor, 
Barbara  Boyd,  and  her  staff  for  accommodat- 
ing us  at  city  hall  during  the  Salute  to  Young 
Artists 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  walls  of  the  Capitol  are 
about  to  be  ma'^ked  with  an  array  ol  culturally 
diverse  paintings  Each  one  ol  these  paintings 
represents  the  creative  spirit  ol  our  youth. 
More  importantly,  these  paintings  will  make 
the  walls  of  the  Capitol  more  beautiful. 


A  SALUTE  TO  ■|'H1',  AHTI.'^TIC  DKS- 
COVKUY"  WINNKliS  Ol'  THK  21ST 
CONGRESSIONAL  DlS'linc   T 

HON,  LOUS  .STOKB 

tw  OHIll 
IN    rilK  HOll.SK  OK  UKPRKSKNTATIVKS 

Monday.  June  1.  1992 

Mr    STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  dunng  the  past 

few  months.  I,  along  with  other  Members  of 

Congress,  have  hosted  the  Artistic  Discovery 

contest  throughout  the  district  in  conjunction 


TRIBUTE  T(i  INr..\  (HHISTANA 
\von!.r,i;\i!   iH 

HON,  RON.ALD  K.  M.ACHUF.V 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  KKPKKSENTATIVKS 

Monday.  June  1.  1992 

Mr  MACHTLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis 
tinct  pleasure  to  congratulate  Inga  Chnstana 
Wohlgemuth  ol  last  Providence,  as  this  year's 
recipient  ..!t  the  Congress'na;i  (Donald  K 
Machtley  Aaidennc  and  Leadership  Excel- 
lence Award  for  East  Providence  High  School, 
in  East  Providence,  F^l 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student,  cho 
sen  by  Last  t^rovidenct;  Hujti  School,  who 
demonstrates  a  mature  lilend  of  academic 
achievement,  coniiiunity  iiivolvement  and 
leadership  qualities 

Inga  Wohlgemutti  has  more  ttian  fultilled 
this  criteria.  While  a  meniDer  ol  the  National 
Honor  Society,  Inga  was  an  active  participant 
in  the  student  council,  band,  pertorrmnq  Arts 
Club,  and  Youth  to  Youtti  Club  She  also  de 
voted  herself  to  others  m  her  community  as  a 
Sunday  school  leactier  ,ind  by  olfenng  oboe 
lessons 

I  commend  Inga  Wohlgeniuth  lor  her  out- 
standing achievements  and  wish  her  all  the 
best  in  her  Ititure  endeavors. 


June  I.  1992 

•i'KIKI  'I'l-;  TO   HI'.THANV   HKVDIIN" 

HON.  RONALD  K,  M.ACHTLEV 

<IK  KHUDK  ISI.A.SU 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OK  HKPHKSKNTATIVKS 

Monday.  June,  1.  1992 

Mr  MACHTLEY  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Bethany  Bryden 
of  Norlti  Providence,  as  this  year's  recipient  ol 
the  Congressman  Ronald  K  Machtley  Aca- 
demic and  Leadership  Excellence  Award  for 
North  Providence  High  School,  in  Nonti  Provi- 
dence, Rl 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student,  cho- 
sen by  North  Providence  High  School,  who 
demonstrates  a  mature  blend  ol  academic 
achievement,  community  involvement,  and 
leadership  qualities 

Bethany  Bryden  has  more  than  fulfilled  this 
criteria  While  maintaining  an  A+  average. 
Bethany  served  as  editor  ol  both  Ihe  yearbook 
and  literary  magazine  Her  high  academic 
standing  earned  her  membership  to  the  Na- 
tional Honor  Society,  and  she  was  also  an  ac- 
complished member  ol  Ihe  math  team 

I  commend  Bethany  Bryden  for  her  out- 
standing achievements  and  wish  her  all  the 
best  in  her  future  endeavors 

.SKNATK  COMMl'ri'KK  .MKl-yi'INO.S 

Title  IV  (if  Senate  Re.solution  1. 
au'ici'd  III  liv  the  Senate  on  Fi'bruar.v  1. 
1977.  lalis  fur  ivstablishnient  of  a  s.vs- 
tein  for  ,t  (  imipuleri'/.t'd  pchiMiule  ol  all 
iiM'ct  iim^  .mil  hfarinL;s  of  Senate  coni- 
niittces,  .■-uIm  iiitirnii  tecs,  joint  t-omniit- 
ti-cj;,  .ui'!  I  uiiimit  tecs  of  coiifercnc  c. 
'i'liis  MMc  reguiics  all  .sucli  conimiftecs 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Dail.v 
Dik'cst  (iesit,'nat.e(l  tiv  the  Rules  Com- 
initt,  .•  of  the  time,  iilace,  and  pui-pose 
ill  I  hi  ineetini;^.  when  .scheduled,  uiid 
.iii\  I  .mcellat  ion.'^  oi'  chantres  m  flic 
meet  iiiu^  ,is  t  h('\'  (u cur. 

A.-  .ui  .niditional  procedure  alontr 
with  the  ( oinputerization  of  this  infor- 
m.uioii.  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
DiL'cst  will  pn>pare  this  information  for 
print  iiu;  in  the  Kxlennion.s  of  Remarks 
.■^ntion  of  Ihe  C()nc;kks.sionai,  Rkc'dku 
I  in     Mon(ia,v     and     Wrdncsiia.v     of    ea(;h 

Wrfk 

Meetint,'s  .scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
.luiic  2.  \992.  may  he  found  in  the  DaiTv 
I)i^,'c^t  of  toda.v's  Rkcoki). 

MKKTINGS  SCHKDULKI) 

.JUNK  3 

9  00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  199.3  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defen.-^e.  focusinK  on  medi- 
cal proi;iams. 

SD  192 
9:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

.Stratenic  Forces  and  Nucleai'  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearines  on  S.  '2629.  to  author- 
ize funds  lor  fiscal  year  1993  for  mili- 
tary functions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  to  prescribe  military  per- 
sonnel levels  for  fiscal  year  1993,  focus- 


EXTFNSIONS  Ol    REMARK.S 

iUK  on  civil  defense  pronram.s  and  pol- 
icy. 

SR222 
Banking,  Housinff.  and  Urt)an  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1423, 
proposed  Limited  Partnership  Rollup 
Reform  Act,  and  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nation of  David  .J.  Ryder,  of  Viminia. 
to  be  Director  of  tlie  Mint. 

SD-538 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  heariiiKs  to  review  computer  op 
eralions   at   the    Department   of   A^jri- 
culture. 

.■-^H  3,!2 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearin^rs  in  conjunction  with  the 
.Mational  Ocean  Policy  Study  to  exam- 
ine New   Knuland's  irroundfish  restora- 
tion. 

SD  «28 
CDminerco.  Hi.ience.  and  Transpoi  t.ation 
('i:iinmunications  Subcommittee; 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Federal  Commu- 
nication    Commission's     proposed     re- 
allocation of  the  two  Kit;ahe!  tz  i  ommu- 
nu  at  ions  h.ir.d. 

SK-253 
Finance 
To  hold   heann.Ms   lu  examine   the   effec- 
tiveness of  enterprise  zones  as  a  spur  to 
investment  in  economically  disti-essed 
areas. 

SI)    21.T 

Koipmn  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
■■\drian  A.  Basora,  of  New  Hampshire. 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Czech  and  Slo 
vak  Federal  Hcpuhlic.  Richard  Good- 
win Capen.  .Ji  ,  ol  Florida,  to  be  Ain- 
Liassador  to  Spain.  William  Henry  Ger- 
ald FitzGerald.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  ;\nibassador  lo  Ireland. 
Peter  Barry  Teeley.  of  Viri,dnia.  to  be 
.\mbassador  lo  Canada,  and  Donald 
Herman  Ale.xander.  of  Missouri,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  the  Kinijdom  of  the 
Netherlands. 

SI>-419 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  veterans  health  lep- 
islation.  including  S  1424.  to  revise 
chapter  17  of  litle  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  to  conduct  a  mobile 
health  care  clinic  prot;ram  for  furnish- 
ing health  care  to  veterans  located  in 
rural  areas  of  the  U.S..  S.  2575.  to  re- 
vise chapter  74  of  title  38.  United 
.States  Code,  to  revi.se  certain  pay  au- 
thorities that  apply  to  nurses  and 
other  health  care  professionals,  and  S. 
■2740,  lo  revise  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  revise  and  improve  the  provi- 
sion and  evaluation  of  preventive 
health  services  by  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs. 

SR-418 

2:00  p.m. 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 

2:30  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Department  of 
Defenses    1994-1999    defense    planning 
guidance. 

SR-222 
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JUNE  4 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold   hearings  on  S.  2527,  to  restore 
Olympic  National  Park  and  the  Elwha 
River   eco.system   and   fisheries   in    the 
State  of  Washington. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To   hold   oversight   hearings  on   Depart- 
ment of  Defense  contracting  and  sub- 
contracting practices. 

SD  342 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2013.  to  revise 
chapter  1  of  title  17,  United  States 
Code,  to  enable  satellite  distributors  to 
sue  satellite  carriers  for  unlawful  dis- 
I  riminat ion. 

SR  328A 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Children,   Family,   Drugs,   and   Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
To  hoici   hearings  on  S,   23-13.  to  provide 
for     deirionsiration     projects     in     six 
Stales  to  establish  or  improve  a  sys- 
tem of  assured  minimum  child  support 
pavmenls. 

SD-530 
10  00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  proposals  pro- 
viding for  a  Constitutional  .Amendment 
to  balance  the  Federal  Budget. 

SI)  -608 
Finance 

Taxation  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   to  examine   excessive 
executive    compensation,    focusing    on 
disclosure      and      possible      tax      code 
changes. 

SD-215 

Foreign  Relations 
Business    meeting,    to    consider    pending 
calendar  business. 

SD  419 

.Juiih.  larv 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Susan  H.  Black,  of  Florida,  to  be  Unit- 
ed States  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Elev- 
enth Circuit.  Irene  M.  Keeley.  to  be 
United  Stales  District  Judge  for  the 
Northern  Distrii  t  of  West  Virginia.  Lo- 
lelta  A,  Preska.  to  be  United  States 
District  Judge  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York.  and  Sonia 
Sotomayor,  to  be  United  Stales  Dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York. 

SD-226 

2  30  p.m. 

Armed  Services 

Conventional  Forces  and  Alliance  Defense 
Subcomniiltee 

Defense  Industry  and  Technolog^y  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  on  S.  2629.  lo  au- 
thorize funds  for  fiscal  year  1993  for 
miliUry  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  to  prescnL)e  military 
personnel  levels  for  fiscal  year  1993.  fo- 
cusing on  the  impact  of  the  defense 
build-down  on  the  ability  of  the  U.S. 
industrial  and  technology  base  to  meet 
national  security  requirements. 

SD  106 

JUNE  5 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  information  avail- 
able to  consumers  regarding  the  ade- 
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.....njy    or   protection    from    .siinsirecns 
and  sunjflasses. 

SD  342 
Joint  Economit: 
To  hold  heai'inKS  to  examine  the  employ- 
inent-uiieinployment       situation       foi' 
May. 

SD^28 

JUNK  8 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Military  Con.strui.tlon  Sut)i.ommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  Ijud^et  es- 
timates for  fiscal  yeiir  1993  for  military 
construction     programs,     focusinK    on 
base  closures. 

SI>  192 

JUNE  9 

9:50  a.m. 
Finance 
To    resume    hearings    to   examine    com- 
prehensive health  care  reform,  focusing 
on    proposals    for    expanding    employ- 
ment-based health  insurance  coverage. 

SI>215 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings  on   the   utility   of  ex- 
panded lamb  reporting  services  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

SRr^332 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  the  Dcpjirtment  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

8^128.  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal   year   1993  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

S-128.  Capitol 


I  \  II  \s|(  ).\.s   (>|-    HI  \1  AKKv 

JUNE  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Sulx;ommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  competition 
in  the  airline  industry,  and  on  .S.  2312. 
to  revise  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  enhance  lompetltlon  at,  and  the 
provision  of  essential  air-  service  with 
lespect  to  high  density  airports. 

SH-253 
Energy  and  Natui-al  Resources 
Business    meeting,    to   consider    pending 
calendar  business. 

SD  :J66 

JUNK  11 
2:00  p.m. 
Aimed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deteirence 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2629,  to  author- 
ize funds  for  fiscal  year  1993  for  mili- 
tary functions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  to  prescribe  military  per- 
sonnel levels  for  fiscal  year  1993,  focus- 
ing on  the  bomber  "road  map"  and  re- 
lated bomber  progi"ams. 

Sa-222 

JUNE  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To     hold     hearings     to     examine     tele- 
communications technology  as  related 
to  the  field  of  education. 

SR  253 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  com- 
prehensive health  care  reform,  focusing 
on  propo.sals  for  institutmg  universal 
coverage  through  public  health  insur- 
ance programs. 

SD  215 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business   meeting,   to   mark   up   pending 
calendar  business. 

SR  301 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business   meeting,   to   mark   up   pending 
calendar  business. 

SRr-418 


•Ttinr  1.  nnrj 

2  00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Ti-ansportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  e.x.-xmine  issues  relal 
ing  to  maritime  reform. 

SR~253 

JUNE  18 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2232,  to  require 
manufacturers  of  new  automobiles  to 
affix      a      label      containing      certain 
consumer   information    on    each   auto 
mobile  manufactured  after  a  speciii'-l 
year 

SR-253 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  com- 
prehensive health  care  reform,  focusing 
on    proposals    for    tax-incentive    ba,sed 
health  care  reform. 

SIV215 

JUNE  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposc<l  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
National     Telecommunications     Infor- 
mation Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce, 

SR-253 

JULY  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  mobile  communica- 
tions. 

SR-253 

JULY  2 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans"  Affairs 
To   hold   hearings  on   S.   2028.   to  revise 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  improve 
and  expand  health  caie  and  health-care 
related    services    furnished    to    women 
veterans  by  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs. 

SR^18 


■Juru 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Twesdav,  June  2,  1992 


'I'hif  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Reverend  Barbara  St.  Andrews, 
executive  director  of  medicine  and  phi- 
losophy. California  Pacific  Medi(  al 
Cfnlci',  San  Francisco.  C.A,.  offered  the 
loll(}winu:  pi'ayer: 

Mo.-!  Holy  Soveremn,  whose  power  to 
MTvi-  i.ikos  ropjdeni'e  m  us,  we  ac - 
knijwi>'iiL'r  ^■|.ll^  pi-.'seru  e  iii  nui  iimist 
and  ,i,-k  \.'i'.)   'JMUl.iV.ri-  m  the  (iecisKjns 

W     Illii.-'      I»:,lki'     t'l     JireScrNC     .tl;(i     l-IUl'ii' 

^'niir  wdi'lii  Krcp  us  mitidful  that  wi- 
.-h,t:r  ^■|Ui[■  .-.pint  vvitli  all  pcoitlc.  that 
iiur-  own  limit  at  loiis  seek  ann'iiiiment 
liV  ^'iMii  u'lai  e  Kinble  us  to  see  dif- 
tii  u!i  jjioblrms  (iift^ercntly.  to  become 
yielding  disciples  of  life.  We  ask  that 
our  attention  may  be  dirccfed  by  Your 
l.iiu'i  r  iiurposcs,  not  liy  expected  re- 
sults, that  we  may  be  op(Mi  in  each  mo- 
itieiit  to  f^ifts  of  mbfe.tkini-;  sui-pi'ise 
.md  hopes  reinlori  I'd  by  lives  surren- 
di'fi  li  !i)  ^'(iiir  jiowiT.  Teach  us  to  work 
t  ii^'i'!  le-r  iMi'  just  ,ind  i  (lura^reous 
1  .lusi's.  nnt  sep.irately  to;'  personal 
■  aii;<'S  In  ii.itli'llM'.  m  peai  e.  .tnd  al- 
wavs  ;n  'I'dur  n.imi-.  .Amen 


for  1  miiiuti'  and  to  revise  .md  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr,  SMITH  (d  Oiettoi!  Mr  Speakei', 
m  a  little  mor(>  than  a  week,  Menii)ers 
of  this  body  will  face  (jne  of  the  most 
important  votes  you  will  ever  cast 
while  you  are  a  Member  of  Congress. 
You  will  have  the  historic  opportunity 
ti)  pass  a  l)alan(X'd  budget  amendment, 
tii  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
St.ites. 

i-'.ven  Tb.omas  .ledferscjii  said; 

It  I  .  ouid  pass  just  one  amondnient  to  the 
ConsLiLuiion,  1  would  pass  the  amendment 
which  provides  that  the  government  cannot 
borrow  money 

Well,  to  this  dav.  tile  words  of  Thom- 
as .Jid'ferson  still  nn^  m  our  ears. 

We  know  the  prol)lern.  The  problem  is 
a  %U)0  liillion  deficit.  $4  trillion  m  debt. 
We  know  it,  is  time  for  a  chant,'e.  which 
p.eople  are  eryinti  for.  We  know  it  is 
time  to  i)t^;in  to  restrain  spendln^,^ 

So  what  IS  the  solution  for  our  chil- 
dren, l^or  our  economy,  for  our  country? 
'Idle  soluiiidi  is  support  the  Stenholm- 
.Smitli  amendment  to  balance  the  budtr- 
ei  of  t  lie  I '.S,  Treasui  y 


NOTICE 

We  wish  to  inform  all  Members  of  Congress  that  today  s  Congressional 
Record  has  been  printed  entirely  on  paper  manufactured  from 
100-percent  postconsumer  recovered  material, 

CHARLIE  ROSE.  Chairman. 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing 


d'HK  .lOlKNAL 

The  .SPK.-\KKH  d'hi'  Ciiair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  'U  t  tie  last  day's  pro- 
ceedint,'S  and  announces  to  tiie  House 
his  approval  thei'eof. 

Pui'suant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the  .Jour 
n,il  stands  ap))l  i>ved 

PI.F.DC.l'.  1)1'  .M.I.l-'.Ci.-XNC  1'. 
The    .^-I'l'-.XKllH     Will    the   gentleman 

;;.,!!!    Krnturky    iMi      W.WMnA]    come 

:,)!\\,t!d      ,inii      li\ld      lllr      House      111      the 

I'l.'due  111  .Allemance. 

Mi  M.\Z/.0I.I  led  the  Pbdi;.  ..i  ,\il(- 
vriatlce  as  loliows 

I  plp(lt;e  alie.maiue  to  the  FlaK  Of  the 
Fnited  States  of  Aineriea,  and  to  the  Repul) 
li.  lor  whic  h  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
ii'.divisilia'.  wi' h  liberty  and  justice  for  all 


ment    went    after    Nazis    and    pui'sued 
headlines. 

Now  oui'  Justice  Department  has 
headaches. 

The  tratredy  is  that  the  Demjanjuk 
t'amily  lias  heartaches  over  this  mat- 
ter. It  IS  time  for  Israel  to  set  him  free, 
brinir  biim  l>ack  home  to  America.  Our 
Governmetit  should  be  ashamed  for 
kicking'  tlie  riL'iits  oi  this  man  down 
the  dram,  because  his  ease  w.is  sen- 
sitive. 

There  are  no  asterisks  m  our  Con- 
stitution Wh.it  IS  our  (Ountr.v  i umiini.' 
t  o'.' 

Ivan  Marchenko  is  Ivan  The  Terrible. 
.lohn  Demjanjuk  is  a  I'eiired  auto- 
worker  from  Cleveland. 


THH  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMEND- 
.MKNT  TO  BALANCK  THE  BUDGET 

I.Mr,  SMITH  of  Oret,'on  asked  and  was 
triven  permission  to  address  th(,'  House 


TilK  CASK  OF  JOHN   l)i-:.M.J AN.Jl  K        ,i 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
fi;i\-en  permission  to  .iddiess  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks, ) 

Mr,  TRAFICANT.  Mr,  Spe^aker.  .lohn 
Demjanjuk.  tlie  retired  Cleveland  auto- 
woi'ker.  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
death  as  bemt,'  Ivan  the  Terrible  of 
Treblinka.  the  t,^as  chamlier  oi)er,ited  to 
kill  ni^arly  1  miliion  .Jews, 

Demjanjuk  claims  lie  was  innocent 
from  the  be^nnninK 

Now  Sim  e  itiai  conviction,  there  are 
over  70  stali/metits  from  37  diflerent  in- 
dividuals that  n.imed  Ivan  Grossny 
Ivan  the  Teri'ible.  as  a  man  named  Ivan 
Marchenko.  taller,  older,  black  hair. 
loim  s(  ,11  on  the  neck. 

Demjanjuk.    blond    hair,    no    scar    on 

the  neck, 

.Ml,  Speaker,  .bdm  Demjanjuk  is  not 
Ivan  Die  Teriible,  Our  .Justice  D(>part- 


IN   SUPPORT  (JF   THK   isAUANCED 
BUDGET  A-MENDMENT 

'.Ml  d'HOM.AS  of  Wyommtj  asked  and 
w.ts  L'lven  perm.ission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks,  > 

Mr  THOMAS  of  Wyommi:  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  m  support  of  our  oppor- 
'  unity  next  week  to  vote  for  a  balanced 
bud^'et  anK.'ndment.  Certainly  there 
.  annot  he  anythins?  more  important  to 
tins  Govi.'rnmi'iU  than  to  be  fiscally  re- 
sponsibh\ 

There  is  ^rreat  discussion  now  m  the 
news  about  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
need  a  constitutional  amendment,  that 
I  constitutional  amendment  will  not 
do  any  !,'ood. 

The  fa?t  is  that  for  :U)  years  we  have 
not  been  fiscally  responsible  m  this 
Government  and  v,o  need  a  proiedural 
chant,'c.  We  need  somethmtr  thrit  pro- 
vides to  this  Conh'tess  and  to  this 
President  an(i  other  Presidents  a  con- 
stitutional restraint  on  spendinu'  more 
than  we  take  m. 

It  IS  interestinL,'-  ,ind  frust  rat  in;-'. 
frankly,  to  hear  last  week  m  a  commit- 
tee that  I  am  in  to  authorize  a  bill  for 
housint,'  21  percent  over  the  previous 
year's  spending  and  expect  to  balance 
the  budtxet , 

Just  last  week  on  this  flooi ,  we 
talked  about  the  National  Institutes 
for  Health,  a  wonderful  institution,  one 
we  need,  S3  billion  over  the  President's 
request  on  a  SB  billion  process 

There  is  m-  way  that  this  Con^-ress 
will  balance  the  budt-'et  without  the 
<  onstitutional  restraint,  and  I  uru<-  my 
c'olleatjues  to  support  it  when  n  <'omes 
up  in  the  near  future. 


D"I  Ins  sMii|->..i  ripri  Mills  llu    1 1  nu    . ,!  d,i\   di.riiii;  i  lu    II. .us;    pr.  .<  <  i  di  nus,  i   i;  ,  C  i  '(i"  is  J  O     pni 
Ntau  r  sii   HI  this  typeiace  .ndu.ics  «,,rds  msrrud  or  .ippnukd.  r.ulnr  di.in  six.Imh.  h\   ,i  M.  mixr  ..I  die   Hnusi-  on  ihc  fJ.M.r 
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CONGRFSSIONAL  RI-c:ORD"-H()l  SI- 


RIOMKMUKIUN'O  Till':   ANMV!;!?S.\  KV 
OK  •I'HK  'riANAN.Mi:N    MA.SSACKK 

(Mr  Alil'.UCKd.MiUi:  .isked  iind  was 
niven  ix'tinission  to  .nldioss  the  House 
foi-  I  itniiutc  ami  to  icviso  and  extend 
his  I'cnKirks  > 

Mr.  AfJKIiCHOMHIi;  Mr  Speaker,  3 
years  after  the  June  l  'riaiumirifn  mas- 
saoi-p,  China's  human  rights  record 
(■.ills  1. 11-  slioi't  of  liitei-nalionall.v  r-eeot^- 
ni/ril  >t  ,uiil,uils.  N(j  Aineru^an  wlio  wit- 
ne.s.scil  ihr  hoi-rifvinn  si^'hl.  of  armed 
troops  sl.uurhicrjnt,'  hundreds  of  peac-e- 
ful  stuilitit.,  in  'I'lanarinieri  Square  can 
l)f  ( omtiir'.iiilc  with  a  China  policy 
tliat  talis  to  register  our  clear  outratro. 
Mr  Speaker,  as  we  remember  tliis 
sail  d,iv.  1  would  like  to  pay  a  special 
1  rihute  to  Wans  Dan.  one  of  the  promi- 
nent, student  leaders  of  the 
prndemocracy  rnoveinriii  iii  Heijinpr. 
Want,'  was  arrested  on  .July  2.  U)8'J.  after 
requesting'  helji  in  fleeinK  China  from  a 
Taivv.mese  journ.ilist  .Xlfhouk'h  appre- 
heiiiled  HI  ,)iily.  his  .iirrst  w.is  only  ac- 
knowiedu'i'd  .i  nioiii  li  l.i'  ir 

.Aut  t)(iiit  les  .  h,iri;i'(l  hiin  with 
c  uiiiit  .Ti  rvolii'  inn.irv  pinp.iK'.ind.i  .mil 
lin  It  iTDi'til  .  ,111(1  111  iiilil  1I<!M)  he  was  held 
in  solitary  eonli  iienienl.  and  required  to 
wiite  confessional  materials  every  da.y 
Want,'  has  never  admitted  to  the 
chartjes  laid  aKainst  him  liis  tjovern- 
ment  appointed  lawyer  cmild  (mly  de- 
fend hirn  on  <iuiilition  th,it  lir  ple.uh'd 
trinity 

Mr.  Spe.ikei.  how  m.uiy  more  of 
those  like  Want,'  Han  have  been  sen- 
tenced mi-n-ly  for  voieint^  their  yearn- 
int^  for  democracy,  human  rit^hts.  and 
freedom.  We  must  not  fort^et  them. 
They  must  be  t'rood. 

They  have  turned  to  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Speaker.  Chinese  democ- 
racy leaders  have  told  mc  explicitly 
that  most  favored  nation  is  by  far  the 
most  effective  means  of  brintJint,'  Aint»r- 
Ican  influence  to  bear  on  human  rik'hts 
issues.  In  my  meetintr  with  the  D.ilai 
Lama,  he  m.uie  it  clear  that  most  fa- 
vored nation  is  th(!  strongest  lever  that 
we  1,111  use  lo  secure  protrress  in  the 
.irea  of  hinri.iii  i-it,'hts.  There  is  onl.v  one 
way.  .Mr  Spe.iker,  deny  the  President's 
renewal  of  conditional  most  favored 
nation  for  China. 


[  i  l.'io 


CDN'rHDi.i.i.Nc.     COSTS    (Tri';ii     as 

ONl.V    Hi;si'()NSIHI,l''.   WAY     To   AD- 
DliKSS   UKAi/i'll   CAKl';  CRISIS 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  .tinl  w;t3  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  lo  i-evise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  G(JS.S  .Mr  .Speaker,  our  Nation's 
health  care  crisis  is  not  news  to  an.yone 
anymore.  What  is  news  is  the  fact  that 
this  crisis  can  be  addressed  without 
makintf  brash  and  irresponsible  prom- 
ises of  free  health  care  for  everyone. 
We  cannot  shift  the  blame  to  business 
or    impose   simplistic    caps    on    health 


care  expenditures.  We  must  address 
this  problem  realistically.  Three  of  my 
coUeatjues  and  I  have  introduced  let^is- 
lation  that  improves  upon  the  idea  of 
incremental  reform  we  started  2  years 
at,'o.  We  are  buildint,'  consensus  by  ad- 
dre.ssintf  the  problem  the  only  respon- 
sible wa.y  controllini,'  costs.  I..ower 
costs  means  (greater  access  to  millions 
of  Americans.  This  letfislation  channels 
waste  and  mismanak'ement  into  real 
health  care  dollars  saving's  which  can 
bo  utilized  for  underserved  indiviiiuals. 
There  is  a  reason  our  health  care  deliv- 
er.y  system  has  failed  us  and  now  there 
is  a  solution  join  me  in  cosponsorintf 
H.R.  428(V-  we  owe  it  to  our  constitu- 
ents to  become  part  of  the  solution. 


wi;      siion.i)      I'KMSKKVi-;.      cox 

SKRVK,    AND   HlOHAIUl  .ITATK   ALL 
THK   WORLDS   RAIN   l''()RKSTS 

I, Mr      VK.NTO    asked    and    was    triven 
permission  to  address  the   House   for   I 
ininuti'  and  to  revise  and  extend  liis  le 
m,uks  1 

.Mr  VKNTO.  Mr  Speaker.  I  was  as- 
tounded by  President  Hush's  call  for 
.$1;')0  million  to  ni,in,ij;e  forests  .iround 
th(^  !,'l()be.  The  I'.ti  t  ol  the  matter  is 
that  the  Hush  policy  at  home  has  been 
a  political  clear  cut  of  our  temperate 
rain  forests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  is  for  global 
treaties  and  at^reements  that  deal  ef- 
fectively with  the  protection  of  that 
fauna  and  llora  biodiversity  that  ex- 
ists. And  the  Hush  administration  has 
renet^ed,  has  backslide<l  on  sit,'nint,' 
treaties  ak'reemcnts  that,  address  bio- 
diversity-just iis  the  President  person- 
ally intervened  to  weaken  and  shat- 
tered the  (Toals  of  achievinu^  a  compact 
on  (greenhouse  tiases  that  ai'e,  of 
coui"si\  damat^int,'  our  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  is.  of  course. 
U)  preserve,  conserve,  ,i!ii|   rehabilitate 
all  of  our  rainforests  wheLher  in  tropi- 
cal   or   temperate   areas   and    the   hio 
diversity  so  important  on  planet  Kart  h 

Pumpinf,'  more  dollars  into  reion,^! 
ation  by  the  Presi<icnt  to  unileiwiile 
tjlobal  forests  after  advocacy  of  .i  pol- 
ic.v  to  write  off  forests  to  clear  cut, 
around  the  t,'lobe  is  deficient,  to  say 
the  least..  Id  1,1(1.  sound  polit:.v  should 
bet^in  at  home.  It  should  betjin  in  the 
U.S.  forests  and  public  lands  not  the 
Hush  administration  policy  heint,'  pur 
sued  nor  the  rhetorical  statement 
aroumi  the  world  yesterday  that  tli.- 
President  voiced. 

Predictiibly,  the  reaction  of  the 
world  community  has  been  condemna- 
tion of  the  Hush  policy  with  nonman- 
aKement  of  rainforests.  And  the  rejec- 
tion of  overall  environmental  at^ree- 
ments.  Neither  the  world  community 
nor  the  American  people  are  t,'oint,'  to 
be  bouk'ht  off  concernint,'  our  national 
anil  inteinational  natural  heritatje. 


strugc.i.im;  di'.nh  ickaciks 

WOULIi     lMrK(i\l-;     MANn-ACTL'R- 
ING   HASH  WITH   US    Hll.P 

(Mr.  UPTON  asked  and  was  t^'iven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr  Speaker,  we  all  real- 
ize that  our  Nation  does  not  live  in  a 
vacuum  and  that  economic  stability  in 
the  world  is  a  prerequisite  for  a  peace- 
ful environment  here  at  home.  In  order 
to  address  these  needs.  I  have  intro- 
duced \\  ]{  WA'<  with  ConKressm.m 
How.stm  Wui.n:.  whi(  h  would  send 
techiiK.tl  ttMMis  i;t  l.i.s  professionals 
overseas  to  assist  strut,'t,'lint,'  democ- 
racies in  improvintr  their  nianutact  ur 
int;  base.  The  idea  is  simple  common 
sense  and  would  not.  rei|uire  .iii.v  new 
.ii>pi  oiH  i.il  ions 

In  order  to  receive  this  te(  hnual  ;is- 
sistance,  foreign  nations  nee(t  to  be  in 
the  process  of  devrlopintr  a  !i  re  market 
economy  and  to  h.ive  a  manut.u  turint,' 
sector  which  is  inefficient  and  uiipro 
ductive.  These  teams  of  .Aiiiei  n  an  pro- 
fessionals would  lielp  individual  com- 
panies moderni.'.e  ilieir  pl.uits  with  U.S. 
products  and  exin-rtise 

This  prot,'ram   would   emplos'    .Amen 
cans,    bolster   the   eronoinies   of  st  rutr 
t,'lini,'  dcmoer.uies,  ,irid  our  ft  (uioniy  as 
well    Uiih  the  end  ot  th,'  .old  w.ir,  and 
an   emelt,'lllK    t,'ioti,ll    erolloiny,    we    li.ive 

t,'ot  to  make  sure  th.it  our  i"oirit;ii  .lid 
prot^rams  support  not  ju.^t  .Arnei  u  ,in 
ideals  but  ,il>()  .■\nii'i  icui  workers  ami 
products. 

H.R.  iWiO  is  a  bait;.un  tor  .Americi 
and  would  promote  our  Nation's  rcon- 
o;iiy  and  ide.ils.  I  woulii  urt,'e  my  col- 
leagues lo  support  ,111(1  cosponsor  this 
bipartisan  leuislat  loii 


TAKCHTKI)  .lOHS  TAX   CRP.DIT 
uMr.   LDWARDS   ol   T.  .\.<.s   .t.-ked   and 
was   Kiven    permission    to    .iddress    the 
House  for   1   minute  and   to  i-evisc  ati'i 
extend  his  remarks,  i 

Mr  KDWARDS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Spe.ik- 
er, over  the  years,  the  elfectiveness  of 
the  t.ir!,'eied  j(.)bs  tax  credit  IT.JTCl  as 
.1  hirintr  tool  has  been  well  docu- 
mented. This  prof,'ram  helps  economi- 
<a!ly  di.sadvan(at,'e(i  individuals  find 
meanint,'ful  employment  by  providint,'  a 
tax  credit  incentive  foi'  employers  who 
hire  tart,'eted  i  .itet^ories  ol  unemplo.yed 
Americans.  (Jne  of  the  spe(  ifir  T.ITC 
catet,'nries  is  Vietnam  er.i  veterans. 

This    bill    would    broaden    the    elit,'i- 
b'.litv  ie(iuiremeiit,  chant-'ini,'  Viotnam- 
er.i  veterans,   to  i onnict-er.i  vetei-ans. 
Thus,    this   lei.;ishit  Hui   would   make  all 
veterans  who  ni.iv  he  expei-ieiu  int;  em- 
ployability    problems   eliu'ilije    idi    par- 
ticipation   in    the   T.rrc    I'lou'i.tm     Re 
cent    studies     indicate     tlial     api^oxi 
matel.v  one  ttind  of  the  Nation's  home 
less  are  veterans.  T.JTC  could  be  a  use- 
ful tool  in  pievention  of  lont,'-term  un- 
employment   if   used    effectively    with 
our  newest  tjeneration  of  wartime  vet- 


erans. I  firml.y  believe  this  is  a  small, 
but  extremel.v  effective,  incentive  to  do 
this. 

I  uive  you  to  join  me  in  support  of 
this  measure  to  assist  those  most  de- 
servint,'  men  and  women  who  served, 
and  will  serve,  in  our  Nation's  defense. 


With  t4reat  respect.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

DONNAI.U  K.  ANDKKSON. 
Clerk.  Housi'  nf  Rrprcsmlalurs. 


(■OM.\UNl('ATIO\     I'HO.M    THK    HON 
ORAMM':    RoHl''.H'r    H     .MICHl-.l,     y\\- 
NoiUT\'   I.KADHR 

llie  SPKAKKR  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoNTGOMKKY)  laid  before  the  House  the 
followinu'  communication  from  the 
Honor.ible  RoHKKT  H.  .MiciiKi..  minorit.v 
leader: 

HOUSK  OF  Rkpreskntatives, 
Washington,  DC.  June  I.  1992. 
H(.)n.  Thomas  s.  Foley. 

Spiaker  of  tlw  House.  House  of  Hepresentalives. 
WashuHjion.  PC. 
Dkak    Mh.    Si'kakkk:     Pursuant    to    Sec. 
6010(ii)(l)(Ci  of  Public  Law  102-240,  1  hereby 
appoint  Mr.  GeorKo  Ebersole  of  Chicatjo,  Illi- 
nois, to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Council  on  Surface  Transportation  Research. 
Sincerely, 

RoDKKT  H.  Michel, 

MmoTity  Leader. 


CO.MMfNICATION  KRO.M  Till'",  HON- 
ORAHLK  .1,  DKNNIS  HA.STKHT. 
MK.MHKR  OK  CONGRKSS 

The  SPK.-\KKR  pro  tempore  laid  t)e- 
t'ore  tile  House  the  lollowint,'  commu- 
ne atp.iii  from  the  Honorable  DKN.ni.S  .J. 
H  ASTKH'r.  Member  of  Cont?ress: 

HOUSE  OK  REI'KKSENTATIVES, 

Wdshmgton.  DC.  June.  1.  1992. 

lion.  Thomas  Foley. 
.'■/(ijkcr  of  the  House. 
I  Kr  Capital.  Waskingtun.  DC. 

!)}:ak  .Mk.  .Si'KAKKir  This  Is  to  formally  no 
tily  you  pursuant  to  Rulo  L  (50)  of  the  Rules 
of  thi'  House  that  I  have  been  served  with  .i 
subpoena  Issued  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Kane 
County.  Illinois,  in  the  t:ase  of  Rotier  .\. 
Baker  vs.  Osco  DruK  Company  (American 
Drutrstores). 

Alter  consultation  with  the  General  Coun- 
-e;  to  the  Clerk.  I  have  detennined  that  com 
piiance  with  the  subpoena  is  consistent  with 
the  priviletres  and  precedent.s  of  the  House. 
Sincerely. 

.1     DhNNlS  RAST.KKT. 

Mi-mbcT  III  CovQrcss. 


COMMUNICATION  KROM  THK 
CLKRK  OK  THK  HOUSK 

The  SPKAKKR  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  followint,'  commu- 
nication from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Represent  at  ives: 

\V,3,SH1N(;  TON.  !)(;. 

May  29.  1992. 
Hon.  TlioM.vs  S.  FOLEY, 
.s'pi'akcr.  House  of  liepresenlatives. 
Washiniiton.  DC. 

DKAK  Mh  Si'kakkk:  This  is  to  notify  you 
pursuant  to  Rule  L  i.^)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  that  I  have  been  served  with  a  sub 
poena  issued  l)y  the  United  States  District 
Court  foi-  the  District  of  Maryland. 

.•\rtei  I onsultation  with  my  General  Coun- 
sel. 1  have  (letermined  that  compliance  with 
the  subpoena  is  consistent  with  the  privi- 
leees  and  precedents  of  the  House. 


ANNOUNCRMKNT  BY  THK  SPKAKKR 
PRO  TKMPORK 

The  SPKAKKR  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of  rule 
I.  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
postpone  further  proceedintrs  today  on 
each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vol  e  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
is  objected  to  under  clause  1  of  rule 
XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Wednesday.  .lune  3.  1992. 


KXTKNSION       OK       AUTHORIZATION 

KOR       HISTORIC       PRKSKRVATION 

FUND 

Mr.  VKNTO.  .Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspenii  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4801)  to  amend  the  National  His- 
toric Preservation  .Act.  lo  extend  the 
authorization  for  Ihe  Hisli.nn  Preser- 
vation Fund. 

The  Clerk  read  ius  follows: 

H.R,  IHOl 

lie  It  eriactid  Ijy  Ihi  .Senati-  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  .States  of  Ainerua  in 
Cunarrss  asseinhted.  That  section  108  of  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act.  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C  470h).  is  further  amended 
liy  striking  ••1992  and  insertintr  in  lieu 
thereof  "1997". 

The  SPKAKKR  pro  ternpore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  !,'entleman  from 
Minnesota.  [Mr.  Vknto]  will  be  recot,'- 
nized  for  20  minutes,  and  the  t,^en- 
tleman  from  Wyomiiis,'  [Mr.  Thoma.s] 
will  be  recofjrnized  for  2t)  minutes 

The  Chair  recotrnizes  the  t^entlcman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Ve.nto]. 

t;KNl:kAI.  l.KAVK 

Mr.  \KNTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  h  let^'islative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  H.R. 
4801,  the  bill  presently  under  consider- 
ation. 

The  SPKAKKR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  t,'en- 
tleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

.Mr.  VKNTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4801.  which  I  intro- 
duced at  the  administration's  request, 
and  which  has  bipartisan  support, 
would  amend  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  to  extend  to  1997  the 
period  for  which  deposits  are  credited 
to  the  historic  preservation  fund.  The 
historic  preservation  fund,  which  is  an- 
nually credited  with  $1,50  million,  de- 
rived from  offshore  oil  and  t^as  receipts, 
provides  matchint?  Federal  funds  for 
the  national  trust  for  historic  preser- 
vation as  well  as  matchint,'  Kederal 
funds  for  State  historic  preservation 
prot,'ranis  .md  projects.  This  preserva- 
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tion  partnership  has  been  responsible 
over  the  years  for  much  of  this  Na- 
tion's preservation  efforts.  By  assisting 
States  to  have  professional  preserva- 
tion programs  and  by  supporting  the 
efforts  of  the  national  trust  for  historic 
preservation,  the  historic  preservation 
fund  stretches  Federal  dollars  in  very 
worthy  ways. 

Althoutih  important.  H.R.  -1801  is  pri- 
marily technical.  Still,  there  is  a  time 
sensitivity  in  actint?  on  this  bill  be- 
cause the  existint,'  authorization  of  de- 
posits to  the  historic  preservation  fund 
expires  September  30.  1992.  At  the  hear- 
int,'  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks  and  I'ublic  Lands  on  this 
bill,  both  the  administration  and  the 
publii:  witnesses  testified  in  its  favor.  I 
support  H.R.  4801  and  urge  passage  of 
this  noncontroversial  measure  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

.Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R 
4801.  a  bill  which  would  extend  the  au- 
ihori^zation  for  the  historic  preserva- 
tion fund  at  the  current  ceiling  of  S150 
million  annually  throuL'h  fiscal  year 
1997. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
we  support  the  historic  preservation 
programs  as  described  by  the  chairman 
and  funded  under  this  bill.  This  his- 
toric preservation  fund  is  a  critical  ele- 
ment of  our  country's  program  to  save 
historic  buildings,  sites  and  objects. 
While  we  believe  that  a  greater  per- 
centage of  the  funds  authorized  under 
this  program  should  go  to  actual  bricks 
and  mortar  construction  projects,  in- 
stead of  bureaucrat  salaries  and  stud- 
ies, we  do  support  the  overall  program. 
at  least  in  part  because  the  inherent 
matching  requirements  of  this  program 
ensure  these  funds  will  be  effectively 
spent. 

I  join  with  the  administration  in  sup- 
porting this  measure  introduced  by 
Chairman  Vknto.  but  1  must  point  out 
that  it  is  somewhat  ironic  to  me  that 
certain  Members  are  supporting  huge 
outlays  from  the  receipts  of  offshore 
oil  and  gas  sales  in  terms  of  the  his- 
toric preservation  fund  and  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  at  the 
same  time  they  arc  advocating  drastic 
cuts  in  the  offshore  energy  programs  of 
this  country.  These  two  positions  are 
on  a  direct  collision  course. 
D  1220 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
(j!  my  time. 

Mr.  VKNTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course, 
in  supporting  this.  I  want  to  point  out 
to  the  Members  that  historically,  the 
historic  preservation  fund  has  been 
growing  and  has  well  over  $1.5  billion, 
in  the  fund.  We  want  the  revenue  that 
IS  produced  from  offshore  oil  and  gas  to 
continue    to    How    in    a    proportionate 
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atiioiuiL  to  the  historic  prcsorvatioii 
fund  as  it  has  in  the  past.  Idoally.  we 
would  hope  the  resource  comin*;  from 
this  fund  could  be  used  for  the  myriad 
of  historic:  preservation  projects  that 
need  fundint,'  within  our  country  that. 
d(;al  with  our  cultural  and  historic  hoi'- 
ilaKe.  Unfortunately,  he<'ause  of  t)udk' 
etary  limitations,  especially  in  the  last 
decade,  there  has  been  too  few  dollars 
which  have  flowed  out  of  the  fund  and 
into  physical  restoration  of  resources 
within  the  States,  and  so  the  fund  has 
held  threat  promise,  I  mi^ht  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  little  fulfillment  in  terms 
of  accomplishinu'  the  ^oals  that  have 
been  established,  but  nevertheless,  I 
think,  within  the  dei  ade  of  the  1990s, 
hopefully  we  will  witness  a  more  effec- 
tive advocac.y  and  atjenda  in  terms  of 
(lur  fiscal  problems  and  will  bt»  able  to 
linally  use  these  historic  preservation 
funds  for  the  purposes  intended. 

1  want  to  just  point  out  further,  Mr 
Speaker,  that  the  concept  here  is  that, 
as  we  deplete  one  resource;  that  is,  our 
outer  continental  shelf  oil  and  ^'as, 
that  we  In  fact  provide  those  resources 
to  flow  for  the  restoration  and  preser- 
vation of  other  resources  in  the  histori- 
cal preservation  protjrams  across  this 
countr.y.  It  is  the  idea  of  tryinj^  to  use 
the  natural  resources  to  help  store  up 
the  cultural  and  historic  resources, 
much  as  we  do  at  the  land  water  con- 
servation fund,  which  of  course  ad 
di'esses  itself  most  specifically  to  natu- 
ral resources  in  the  States  and  in  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPKAKKR  pro  tempore  (Mr 
MONTGOMKHY).  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  ^'entleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Vknto)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H  R.  1801 

The  (luestion  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having'  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  U>  reconsider  Wixs  laid  on 
the  table. 


AITIK  ih'l/',l.\(  ;  AIM'KOI'KIATIONS 

1-()H  'I'm-;    .\|i\ LSI  )i{\-    COUNCIL   ON 

iii.s  i-()i(ic  i'i,'i;.si':f<vA'i'i(»N 

Ml  Vl'.N  To  Ml  .Speaker.  I  move  to 
su.speiid  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  :J90.'j)  to  amend  the  Historic  Pres- 
ervation Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Advisor.v  Council  on  His- 
toric Preservation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  lead  as  follows: 
H.R.  :5905 

lU-  il  eiiuctrd  htj  the  Sriiulc  mid  House  iij  Ui-p 
resrntattiTs  i>l  thr  United  Stall's  of  Anwrua  in 
Contiri-ss  assembled.  That  .section  212(a)  of  the 
Historic  Preservation  Act  (16  U.S.C.  470  et 
secj.)  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  last  sen- 
tence and  InsertltiR  In  lieu  thereof  the  sen 
tence   "There   are  authorized    to   bo  appro 


pii.ileil   loi    |jui  iKj.si'h  ol  tlii.s  title  iioL  til  »'X 
ceed     $5,000,0(X)     in     rai  h     fi.M:nl     year     1992 
t.hiouuh  ]9m: 

The  SPKAKIIR  pro  tempore,  F'ursu- 
ant  to  the  lule,  the  k'entleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr  Vknto]  will  be  recoj:- 
nized  for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyomini,'  (Mr.  Thoma.sI 
will  he  i-eco«nlzed  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recoijnizes  the  »,'entlcman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Vknt(ij. 
i;i.NI-:|tAI.  i,i-:avk 

.Mr  VKNTO  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  exten<l  their  remarks  on  the 
le^'islation  presentl.v  under  consider- 
ation. 

The  SPK.AKKR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
r)bjection  to  the  request  of  the  Ken- 
tlcman  from  Minnesota? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr  VKNTO.  Mr  SiX'aker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3905,  introduced  by 
mv  Interior  Committee  colleai^ue  Con- 
tjressman  Ckahj  Thomas,  increases  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion. The  AdvLsory  Council  on  Histijric 
Preservation,  established  in  1966.  pro- 
vides the  Cont^ress.  the  President,  jfov- 
ernmentiil  agencies  and  tht;  public  with 
guidance  on  the  implementation  of  his- 
toric preservation  principles  and  pol- 
icy Throuf^h  its  consultations,  train- 
intf  courses,  and  publications  it  edu- 
cates about  historic  preservation's  pur- 
posi^s  and  practices.  The  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation  also 
acts  as  a  referee  and  reviews  actions 
relating'  to  the  Federal  Historic  Preser- 
vation Proi;ram. 

In  testimony  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Parks  and  Public 
Lands.  H.R  3905  received  support  from 
both  the  administration  and  the  public 
witnesses.  The  lejjislation  needs  expe- 
dient action  because  ad<litional  author- 
ization is  required  if  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation  is  to 
receive  increased  fundint,'  in  fiscal  year 
1993  and  beyond.  Under  current  law. 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$2,500,000  annually  to  carry  out  the 
Councils  functions.  The  President's 
fiscal  year  1993  budk'et  requested  $2,798 
million  for  the  Council.  Without  this 
additional  authorization,  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation  would 
not  be  authorized  to  receive  increased 
appropriations.  I  support  H.R.  3905  and 
am  not  aware  of  any  controversy  asso- 
ciated with  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
3905,  a  bill  which  I  sponsored  reauthoi- 
izini,'  the  Advi.sory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation  for  5  years.  This  is  a  bill 
which  has  moved  cjuickly  throut^h  sub- 
committee   hcarinMs    and    markup,    as 


well  as  throuf,'h  full  committee  mark- 
up. It  also  has  the  full  support  of  the 
administration. 

I  was  pleased  to  host  .Mrs.  Lucille 
Dumbrill.  a  constituent  and  lontf-time 
friend  from  Newcastle.  \VY.  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Council,  as  the 
Councils  witness  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and  Pub 
lie  Lands.  Her  enthusiasm  for  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Advisory  Council  was  in- 
strumenUvl  in  my  introduction  of  this 
bill. 

The  Advisory  Council  serves  as  a 
facilitator  for  Federal  atjencies  to  com- 
pl.y  with  the  myriad  of  historic  pre.ser- 
vation  laws  and  rei,'ul<ations  we  now 
have  in  place.  Whil(>  we  each  have  our 
own  opinion  about  the  Inirdens  that 
have  been  created  with  historic  preser- 
vation statutes,  the  Advisory  Counc  il 
provides  valuable  assistance  to  Fedeiil 
ajjencies  in  mectinf;  those  require- 
ments. 

Althoutrh  this  reauthorization  bill 
doubles  the  appropriation  ceilintf  for 
the  Advisory  Council  to  $5  million  per 
year,  the  need  for  this  reauthorization 
is  clear.  The  fiscal  year  1992  Interior 
appropriations  bill  exceeded  the  au- 
thoriziition  for  the  Advisor.v  Council, 
and  the  .ulniiiustration's  request  for 
fiscal  year  IW.i  does  as  well.  It's  my 
hope  and  expectation  that  the  Coun- 
cil's requests  will  remain  well  below 
H.R.  :}905's  ceilint^  of  55  million  for  the 
duration  of  the  .authorization  period, 
but  it  is  tjood  lei^islative  policy  to  set 
the  authorization  to  match  the  appro- 
priations actions  of  the  administration 
and  Congress 

That  said,  1  th.mk  thi-  House  .iiid 
Chairman  Vknto  iii  l'nnt,'iriK  this  bill 
to  (luick  action  1  in  piciised  that  we 
have  moved  expeditiously  to  have  this 
reauthorization  complete  in  time  for 
passajje  of  fiscal  year  1993  Interior  ap- 
propriations bill,  and  to  continue  the 
work  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  His- 
toric Preservation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  Inr 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
mv  time. 

Mr.  VP:NT0.  Mr.  Streaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  ,is  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  tlimk  it  is  appropriai  >• 
that  we  rec<n,'ni/i-,  m  terms  of  the  Hi.s 
toric  Advisory  Ccuiin  il.  11  citizen  nicm 
bers  from  aiross  the  Nation  that  serve 
on  the  council.  Our  iiat  lonai  policies  on 
historic  pre.servalion  in  these  instances 
is  dependent,  upon  the  Stale  and  his 
tone  preservatidii  uttices  of  the  ■)() 
States  who  contiaet  in  .itrreement  wit!i 
the  National  Park  Service  to  carry  out 
the  Historic  Preservation  Act.  From 
time  to  time,  there  are  differences  ni 
opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  historic 
preservation  and  appropriate  actions 
with  ret4:ards  to  actions  within  the 
States,  and  the  council  has  played  a 
unique  role  in  terms  of  arbitrating  dif- 
f(M-ences  as  to  the  preservation  of  his- 
toric fabric  and  appropriate  action  by  a 
tleveloper  to  modify  historic  piopert.y. 


in  addition,  my  staff  and  1  had  the 
Djiport unity  to  work  with  the  Council 
on  Historic  Preservation  \v!ien  there 
have  been  differences  ol  opinion  con- 
cernini^  the  various  at,'encies  and  Na- 
tional Government.  Mr.  Speakei'.  it 
may  be  interesting'  to  the  bod.v  to  rec- 
ognize that,  for  instance,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  rtpace  Administration 
IN.^.SA],  had  in  fact  a  controversy 
Kiowint,'  about  how  to  handle  some  of 
its  cultural  and  historic  resources,  that 
existed  in  various  sites  that  they  man- 
affed.  Clearly,  in  their  enthusiasm. 
some  Members  of  Con^xress  souu'ht  to 
exempt  NASA,  the  National  .Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Historic 
Preservation  Act.  It  was  the  role  of  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion th.ii  iiileri  ecieii  and  prevaileii  i  on- 
vincini,'  .Meinijcrs  alon^  with  the  sup 
poit  of  a  «ood  number  of  Members  t  hat 
are  interested  in  such  resources  to 
foi'K'o  such*exemption.  The  consequence 
was  an  agreement  that  was  obtained  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Adniinistrat  ion  to.  in  fact,  come  up 
with  a  plan  to  deal  appropriately  with 
our  historic  resources — related  to 
NASA. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  thi.s  is  rei)eated 
tlirout;hout  the  at^encies  and  depart- 
ments of  our  F'ederal  Government,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  rea.sons  I  would  ask 
Members  to  support  this  small  .tuthor- 
ization  of  appro|)riation  today 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  have  no  turiher  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  ha<-k  the 
balance  of  m,v  time. 

The  SI'KAKKR  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
,\Iii,NTC.oMKKY  I.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  olfeied  liy  the  1,'entleman  from 
Minnesota  |Mr.  VkntoJ  that  the  House 
suspend  t  !u  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
il  K   ;t!>()5. 

I'lie  (luestion  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having'  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
w.is  passed. 

■A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


'H! 


15AHA  IS 


!-:mancii-a'1'I()N  oi 

.Ml  HA.MILTON  Mr.  Speaker.  1  move 
to  .suspend  the  rules  and  a^'ree  to  the 
concuiTcnt  resolution  (H.  Con.  R(:>s.  156) 
rnncernini,'  the  emancipation  of  the 
H.iha'i  community  of  Iran,  as  .inieiided. 

The  C'leik  read  as  follows: 
H  Con.  Kks.  iWi 

VVh.i.M.s  in  1982.  1984.  1988.  and  1990.  the 
(■i.iit:i''.-^s.  by  concurrent  resolution,  declared 
that  it  holds  tlie  Government  of  Iran  respon- 
sible for  upholding  i.iic  riMhts  of  all  its  na- 
tionals, including  members  of  the  Baha'i 
Faith,  Iran's  largest  reliMious  minority: 

Whereas  in  such  resolutions  the  Conuress 
condemned  the  Iranian  Government's  perse 
cution  of  the  Bahai  community,  includini,' 
the  execution  of  more  than  200  Baha'is,  the 
impri.sonment  of  thousands  of  Baha'is.  and 
other  oppressive  actions  against  Baha'is 
ba.sed  solely  upon  their  rellulous  beliefs; 


Whereas  the  C'lititievs  h.;i>  ui^^ed  the  Presi- 
dent to  work  with  uthc!  t:(jvt'i  nments  and 
the  United  Nations  in  support  of  the  rights; 
of  Iranian  Baha'is; 

Whereas  recent  reports  indicate  that  most 
li.iiuaii  Baha'is  imprisoned  because  of  their 
reliKion  have  been  released,  and  some  con- 
fiscated business  and  personal  properties  of 
surh  Bahals  have  been  restored;  and 

Whereas  despite  such  actions,  the  Govern- 
niiMil  of  Iran  summarily  executed  a  leadinK 
member  of  the  Baha'i  community  in  March 
1992  and  continues  to  deny  the  Baha'i  com- 
munity the  riirht  to  ortranize,  to  elect  its 
leaders,  to  hold  community  property  for  wor- 
ship or  assembly,  to  operate  religious 
schools,  and  to  conduct  other  normal  reli- 
t;ious  community  activities:  Now.  therefore. 
be  it 

llpsolved  by  the  House  of  liepTesentiiim  >,  {tlu 
Senate  rnncurnng).  That  the  Contfress- 

(1)  continues  to  hold  the  Government  of 
Iran  responsible  for  upholdinK  the  riKhts  of 
;U1  its  nationals,  including  members  of  the 
Haha'i  community,  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  Lan's  obligations  under  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the  inter- 
national covenants  on  human  rights; 

(2)  notes  that  the  Government  of  han  sum- 
marily executed  a  prominent  Iranian  Baha'i 
in  March  1992.  the  first  such  execution  in 
moie  than  3  years,  and  further  notes  that  re- 
port~s  indicate  that  several  Baha'is  have  been 
arrested  during  1992: 

(3)  expresses  concern  that,  despite  some  re 
cent  improvements  in  the  treatment  of  indi- 
vidual Baha'is,  the  Baha'i  community  con- 
tinues to  be  denied  legal  recognition,  and  the 
basic  rights  to  organize,  elect  it,s  leaders. 
educate  its  youth,  and  carry  on  the  norm;il 
activities  of  law-abiding  religious  commu 
nity; 

(4)  urpes  the  Government  of  Iran  to  extend 
to  the  Baha'i  community  the  rights  guaran 
teed  by  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  and  the  international  covenants  on 
human  rights,  including  the  freedom  of 
thought,  conscience,  and  religion,  and  equal 
protection  of  the  law:  and 

(5)  calls  upon  the  President  to  continue- 

(A)  to  urge  the  Government  of  Iran  to 
emancipate  the  Baha'i  community  by  grant- 
ing those  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the  inter- 
national covenants  on  human  rights; 

(B)  to  emphasize  that  the  United  Slates  re- 
gards the  human  rights  practices  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran,  particularly  its  treatment 
of  the  Baha'i  community  and  other  religious 
minorities,  as  a  significant  element  in  the 
development  of  its  relations  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran;  and 

(C)  to  cooperate  with  other  goveriiment.s 
and  international  organizations,  including 
the  United  Nations  and  its  agencies,  in  ef- 
forts to  protect  the  religious  rights  of  the 
Baha'is  and  other'  minorities  through  joint 
appeals  to  the  Government  of  Iran  and 
through  other  appropriate  actions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hamilton]  will  bo  reeotJ- 
nizcd  for  '20  minutes,  and  the  t^'cn- 
tloinan  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hkoom- 
KIKLD]  will  1)0  recog-nized  tor  20  min- 
utes. 

The  C'h.ur  reroi,'nizes  itie  gentleman 
from  Indian;i  [Mr.  Hamilton). 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
ni.vself  such  time  as  I  iiia.y  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  stront^  support 
ol  House  Concurrent  Resolution  156  as 
.imendeil,  ,1  resohil.ion  which  concerns 


the  emancipation  of  the  Baha'i  com- 
munit.y  in  Iran.  This  resolution  was 
passed  out  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  on  May  21  by  voice  vote. 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to 
recognize  the  responsibilit.y  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, of  Iran  for  upholding  the 
rights  of  all  its  nationals,  including:  the 
members  of  the  Baha'i  faith.  Iran's 
largest  religious  minority. 

This  is  the  fifth  time  in  the  last  dec- 
ade that  Congress  will  have  recognized 
this  important  human  rights  issue  in 
Iran.  Unfortunately,  as  the  recent  exe- 
cution of  a  Baha'i  leader  and  the  recent 
arrests  of  several  Baha'i  community 
members  indicates,  these  resolutions 
are  still  needed.  We  need  to  continue  to 
monitor  the  human  rights  situation  m 
Iran  carefully. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  also  want  to  note  that 
May  29.  last  PYiday.  was  a  day  of  spe- 
cial significance  for  the  Baha'i  commu- 
nity. More  than  100,000  Baha'is  met  m 
communities  across  the  United  States 
to  mark  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Baha'uUah,  the  prophet-found- 
er of  the  Baha'i  faith. 

I  also  want  to  recognize  the  loader- 
ship  of  my  colleagues.  Congressman 
Waynk  Owkn.s  of  Utah,  the  chief  spon- 
sor of  the  resolution,  and  Congressman 
Bkn  Gilman  of  New  York,  in  bringing 
this  issue  before  the  Congress. 

It  is  hoped  that  through  resolutions 
like  this  r)ne  that  the  human  rights 
problems  in  Iran  will  be  given  the  at- 
tention they  deserve  and  the  world 
community  can  be  energized  to  work 
for  improvements  in  respect  for  inter- 
national recognized  human  rights  m 
Iran. 

I  urge  adoption  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  156.  as  amended, 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  gentlcrnan  from  Utah  [.Mr. 
OwKNs],  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Gilman].  for  spon.soring 
this  particular  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  this  resolution. 

Since  its  founding,  our  Nation  has  re- 
f^arded  religious  freedom  as  a  fun- 
damental right.  Regardless  of  the  na- 
ture of  their  beliefs,  all  Americans  are 
free  to  profess  and  practice  their  reli- 
gious faith. 

Freedom  of  religion  is  enshrined  not 
onl.v  in  our  Constitution,  but  also  in 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  which  has  been  sig-ned  by  vir- 
tually ever.y  nation  in  the  world. 

Since  it  came  to  power  in  1979,  how- 
ever, the  self-styled  Islamic  Govern- 
ment of  Iran  has  constantly  persecuted 
the  Baha'i  religious  community.  Ba- 
ha'is are  the  largest  religious  minority 
in  Iran.  More  than  200  Bahais  have 
been  executed  and  thousands  more 
have  been  imprisoned. 
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Mr.  Speaki'f,  the  repression  of  the 
Hahais  has  orcurrcci  despite  the  fact 
that  they  have  neither  opposed  the 
CJovernment  of  Iran  nor  entraRed  in  any 
subversive  uotivities.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  Baha'is  were  sintried 
out  I'or  pei'secution  solely  on  the  hasis 
of  their  relitrious  beliefs. 

Durinif  the  past  few  years,  it  seemed 
tliat  conditions  for  the  Baha'i  eommu- 
nity  in  Iran  had  improved.  No  execu- 
tions of  Haha'is  h;vs  been  n^ported  since 
December  1988.  and  many  of  those  who 
had  been  imprisoned  due  to  their  reli- 
►fious  beliefs  had  been  released. 

Hut  on  March  18  of  the  this  year,  Ira- 
nian authorities  secretly  executed  a 
promintint  member  of  the  Baha'i  com- 
munity. His  wife  was  not  infoi'med 
until  April  f).  and  the  authorities  bur- 
ied him  in  an  unmarked  tjrave.  He  had 
not  been  chart,'ed  with  any  crime  nor 
had  he  received  a  trial. 

This  incident  demonstrates  that  Iran 
is  continuing  to  deny  the  Baha'i  com- 
munity Icf^al  protection  and  basic 
riM'hts  to  relitfious  freedom,  despite  its 
repeated  public  denials  of  dis<.rimina- 
tion  against  them,  this  situation  vio- 
lates international  conventions  si^'ned 
by  Iran,  and  affronts  the  values  of  the 
civilized  world 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  Ihti  will 
help  send  a  messajje  to  the  Iranian 
Government  that  it  must  respect  the 
religious  freedom  of  all  its  citizens  if  it 
wishes  to  become  a  member  of  the 
international  community.  I  uixe  m.v 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  .Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  lia  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Oilman  1.  a  losponsor  of 
this  lc),'islat ion 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 15<),  a  resolution  urjjinu  the  Ira- 
nian Government  to  once  and  for  all, 
emancipate  its  Baha'i  community.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  ►,'ood  friend  and 
distirn,'uished  collea^'ue  on  our  Foreijjn 
.Ml.urs  Committee,  the  k'entleman 
from  Utah.  (Mr  OWKN.s)  as  an  original 
(Mjsponsor  of  this  resolution.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  I.'ifi,  and  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  outstand- 
inji  work  on  this  measure.  1  alst)  want 
to  thank  our  distinv,'uished  committee 
ran ki Ilk'  member,  the  f^entleman  from 
,MichikMn.  (Mr.  BliooMKlKLD]  and  the 
distiiik'uished  ('haii'man  of  our  sub- 
committee on  lOiiroiX!  and  the  Middle 
East,  the  tcentleman  from  Iniliana,  (Mr 
HAMii/ruN)  for  their  support.  For  far 
too  lon^;.  the  Baha'i  (community  in  Iran 
has  been  oppressed  by  the  Government 
of  Iran. 

Just  a  few  months  apo  we  took  note 
of  recent  proijress  with  respect  to 
Iran's  treatment  of  individual  members 
of  the  Baha'i  faith.  However,  we  wr-re 
recently  outraii'ed  and  sickened  by  the 
execution  of  a  leadint^  member  of  the 
Iranian  Fiaha'i  community  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Iranian  Government 
on  March   18.   1902.  This  was  the  first 
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such  execution  in  '.i  years.  Additional  I 
repoits  indicate  that  several  more  Ba- 
ha'is have  been  arrested  this  year.  We 
can  oniy  hope  and  pray  that  a  similar 
fate  does  not  await  them.  Once  and  for 
all.  lot  us  call  upon  the  Iranian  Gov- 
ernment to  institutionalize  human 
rik'tits  and  leliu'ious  rm'lUs  for  their 
lartjest  religious  minority  k'l'oup. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that,  this  con- 
(,'ressional  action  will  in.splie  the  Unlt- 
i?d  Nations  Human  Rii,'hts  ConnTiis.sion 
to  press  the  Iranian  Government  to 
abandon,  once  and  for  all.  its  pei-secu- 
tion  of  these  peaceful  people. 

Permit  me  to  thank  the  American 
Baha'i  spokesman.  Prof  Kiruz 
Kazemzadeh,  for  his  outstandinf;  ar- 
ticulation of  the  plicrht  of  the  Baha'is. 
We  recently  had  the  honor  of  Professor 
Kazamzadeh's  testimony  before  our 
Subcommittee  on  Kurop«^  and  the  Mid- 
dle East,  on  central  Asiiv.  his  area  of 
scholarship  and  expertise.  It  is  a  result 
of  this  relentless  work,  as  well  as  the 
voice  of  the  U.S.  Contjress.  which  for  so 
lon^f  has  focused  the  worlil's  attention 
on  this  issue,  that,  at  least  to  some  de- 
uree,  Iran  has  moderated  its  most  hei- 
nous, and  reprehcnsibU'  a<'tions  aijainst 
individual  members  of  the  Baha'i  faith. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Baha'i  community, 
as  a  i^roup.  is  denied  le^al  r<'C0Kniti<m 
as  well  as  the  day-to-day  ri^'hts  to 
which  any  law-abldink'  reli^'ious  uroup 
should  lie  entitled 

A<:cordini?ly.  I  ur^e  our  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure,  and  to  once 
a^Min  send  a  messajje  to  Iran  and  the 
Baha'i  ix'ople  that  we  in  the  United 
States  continue  to  care  about  the 
human  rights  situation  in  Iran,  and  the 
suffering  of  the  pcaco-lovim:  Baha'i 
people  of  that,  nation. 

Mr.  BIUJOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yi(dd  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  I'oK- 
rKiij. 

Mr.  PORTER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman,  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  for  yielding  to  me.  as  well 
as  lor  his  leadership  on  these  vital  is- 
sues of  human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
strong  support  for  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  156.  concerning  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Baha'is  in  Iran.  This  reso- 
lution sends  a  clear  message  to  the 
Government  of  Iran  that  the  United 
States  Congress  supports  the  fun- 
damental rights  of  members  of  the 
Baha'i  faith,  the  lartjest  religious  mi- 
nority in  Iran  Once  again,  we  condemn 
the  persecution  inflicted  on  the  more 
than  30().0<)0  Baha'i  faithful  and  we  call 
on  the  Iranian  Government  to  restore 
internationally  recognized  human 
rights  to  Baha'is. 

Despite  the  notion  that  there  is  a 
more  moderate  government  in  power  in 
Iran  today,  there  has  been  no  signifi- 
cant improvement  in  the  government's 
human  rights  practices,  particularly 
with  regard  to  its  treatment  of  the  Ba- 
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hais  and  other  religious  minorities.  In- 
dividual Baha'is  continue  to  l)e  consid- 
ered unprotected  infidels  who  have  no 
legal  rights.  Baha  is  are  not.  allowed  to 
practice  their  religion;  they  are  denied 
thi-  right  to  organize,  select  their  lei\d- 
ers.  aci|uire  and  maintain  places  of 
worship,  educate  their  youth,  or  con- 
duct religious  activities. 

In  addition,  they  are  deni<;d  access  to 
jobs,  pensions,  ration  cards,  and  uni- 
versity cilucation  solely  on  account  of 
their  religious  beliefs. 

I  was  particularly  shocked  to  learn  of 
the  recent  execution  of  a  leading 
Baha'i  who  was  summarily  executed 
the  day  after  he  was  arrested.  This  exe- 
cution, the  first  in  3  years,  shows  that 
the  Iranian  Government  is  up  to  its  old 
tricks  of  using  attacks  on  Baha'is  as  a 
means  to  mollify  extremist  elements  in 
Iran.  I  strongly  condemn  this  brutiil 
act  and  call  on  lhi>  Iranian  authorities 
to  take  immediaU;  steps  to  <'nsure  that 
no  further  executions  of  Baha'is  take 
place. 

Recently,  the  Biiha'i  world  commu- 
nity marked  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  their  prophet  and  founder. 
Baha-u-Ilah.  In  the  first  major  event  of 
their  hol.v  .year.  Baha'is  around  the 
world  took  part  in  solemn  observance 
to  realfirm  their  founder's  principles  of 
the  unity  of  all  religions  and  the  one- 
ness ot  mankind.  As  members  of  this 
<-ommunity,  Iranian  Baha'is  maintain 
strict  adherence  to  peaceful,  apolitical, 
and  nonviolent  principles.  They  are  a 
lawabiding  and  innocent  religious  mi- 
nority within  Iran.  They  seek  no  spe- 
cial privileges  but  only  the  rights  to 
which  they  are  entitled  under  inter- 
national law. 

Because  Iran  does  not  recognize  nor 
respect  the  rights  of  Baha'is,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  United  States  and 
other  governments  to  speak  out  on 
their  behalf  in  order  to  free  them  from 
suffering  and  systematic  discrimina- 
tion. The  congressional  human  rights 
caucus  initiated  a  new  project  last  year 
to  coordinate  a  global  effort  on  behalf 
of  the  Baha'is.  We  have  been  in  touch 
with  over  250  parliamentarians  around 
the  world  urging  them  to  pass  similar 
resolutions  to  the  one  we  are  consider- 
ing today.  The  caucus  received  many 
favorable  replies  to  this  initiative  and 
I  am  pleased  to  .Sixy  that  the  German 
Parliament  recently  passed  a  resolu- 
tion on  the  Baha'is  and  mentioned  our 
initiative  in  their  debate. 

The  Iranian  Government's  treatment 
of  the  Baha'is  is  a  clear  example  of 
pure  religious  discrimination  and  a 
blatant  violation  of  basic  human 
rights.  I  feel  confident  that  with  Unit- 
(hI  States  congressional  appeals  and 
with  unified  international  pressure  on 
behalf  of  the  Baha'is,  the  Iranian  au- 
thorities will  be  forced  to  cease  their 
systematic  ix^rsecution  of  this  peaceful 
community. 

Mr  LANTOS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  to  support 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  156.  the  Baha'i 
community  emancipation  resolution 
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Eight  years  ago.  I  chaired  a  hearing  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and  Inter- 
national Organizations  during  which  leaders  ol 
the  Atnerican  Baha'i  community  described  in 
searing  terms  the  persecution  ot  Baha'is  in 
Iran 

At  that  time,  many  leaders  ot  the  Iranian 
Baha'i  community  had  been  executed  because 
ot  their  religious  beliefs  The  Islamic  revolu 
lionary  regime  was  lailing  and  torturing  inno 
cent  men,  women,  and  children  solely  on  ac- 
count ol  ttieir  religion 

Baha'is,  who  were  the  best  educated  group 
in  Iran,  had  been  driven  from  their  positions  in 
the  civil  service,  in  universities,  and  the  pro- 
fessions All  Baha'i  community  property  had 
been  confiscated,  and  the  homes,  businesses, 
and  properties  of  many  individual  Baha'is  had 
also  been  seized  by  the  Iranian  Government 
All  Baha'i  students  were  expelled  trom  univer- 
sities, and  many  from  high  school  and  even 
elementary  sctiool 

The  very  survival  of  a  peaceful,  lawabiding 
community  appeared  to  be  in  danger. 

Ml     Speaker,   Congress   responded  to  this 
persecution  with  a  series  of  strong  appeals  to 
the  Iranian  Government,  in  resolutions  adopt 
ed  by  the  Mouse  m    1982,    1984,    1988,  and 
1990 

I  am  delighted  to  know  that  these  resolu 
tions.  together  with  appeals  by  other  nations 
and  the  United  Nations,  have  helped  to  per- 
suade the  Iranian  Government  to  retreat  from 
some  ot  Its  most  repressive  actions  against 
Baha'is 

Most  Baha'is  have  been  released  from  pris- 
on, and  no  Baha'is  were  executed  for  more 
than  3  years  Sadly,  however,  Mr  Speaker, 
the  recent  murder  of  a  prominent  leader  ol  the 
Iranian  Baha'i  community,  Bahman 
Samandari,  shows  that  the  Baha'is  continue  to 
be  vulnerable  to  persecution. 

The  circumstances  ot  the  case  are  particu- 
larly horrifying:  Mr  Samandari  was  summarily 
killed  in  Evm  Prison,  in  Teheran,  1  day  after 
tiis  arrest  No  charges  were  filed  There  was 
not  even  the  semblance  of  a  trial  Samandari 
was  murdered  in  secret  He  was  iecretly  bur 
led,  and  authorities  refuse  to  disclose  the  loca- 
tion ol  tiis  grave 

Since  19/9,  more  than  200  Baha'is  have 
been  executed  We  must  hope  that  the  sav- 
age killing  of  Mr  Samandari  does  not  presage 
a  renewal  of  executions 

Today,  individual  Baha'is  continue  to  suffer 
pervasive  economic  and  social  discrimination. 
The  Iranian  Government  considers  Baha'is  un- 
protected infidels,  and  Baha'is  have  no  con 
stitutional  rights.  The  Baha'i  community  is  not 
permitted  to  organize,  elect  its  leaders,  and 
carry  on  the  normal  activities  ol  a  lawabiding 
religious  community 

By  adopting  this  resolution,  we  send  a 
strong  message  to  the  Government  of  Iran 
We  are  aware  of  your  actions,  which  violate 
not  only  international  law,  but  the  basic  stand- 
ards ol  human  decency 

Mr  Speaker,  we  will  continue  to  appeal  for 
religious  rights  for  the  Baha'i  community  of 
Iran  As  this  resolution  makes  clear,  we  urge 
the  Government  ot  Iran  to  emancipate  the 
Fiaha'i  community  by  granting  those  r.ghts 
guaranteed  by  the  Universal  Declaration  ot 
Human  Rights  and  by  other  international  cov 
enants  on  human  rights  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iran  has  acceded 


Mr  OWENS  of  Utah,  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 156,  the  Baha'i  community  emancipation 
resolution 

Since  1982.  Congress  has  adopted  four  res- 
olutions calling  on  the  Iranian  Government  to 
cease  repressive  actions  against  the  Baha'is 
and  other   religious   minorities    These   resolu 
tions  have  won  broad  bipartisan  support 

As  originally  introduced,  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  156  actually  reflected  some  im- 
provement in  Iran's  treatment  of  Baha'is.  in 
that  no  executions  had  been  reported  tor  more 
than  2  years  and  many  Baha'is  imprisoned 
had  been  released. 

Sadly,  this  statement  is  no  longer  true   Just 

2  months  ago,  Bahman  Samandari,  a  promi- 
nent Iranian  Baha'i  was  arrested  and  promptly 
executed.  No  charges  were  filed,  no  meaning- 
ful judicial  proceedings,  no  appeals  Just  a 
cold,  calculated  summary  execution 

Not  only  was  Mr,  Samandari  executed,  but 
his  family  subjected  to  emotional  torture. 
Called  in  by  the  Iranian  authorities  under  the 
pretext  of  clearing  up  some  administrative 
Items,  Mr,  Samandari  left  his  house  on  March 
1  7.  He  was  executed  the  next  day.  For  nearly 

3  weeks  his  family  did  not  know  of  his  where- 
abouts and  Mrs.  Samandan  did  not  learn  of 
her  husband's  murder  until  April  5, 

Even  after  the  execution  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment refused  to  reveal  the  location  of  the 
cemetery  where  Mr,  Samandari  was  buried. 
After  checking  the  grave  registration  at  each 
Teheran  cemetery,  Mrs,  Samandari  located 
the  cemetery.  Still,  the  Government  refused  to 
disclose  her  husband's  gravesite, 

1  want  to  publicly  extend  my  condolences  to 
his  widow  and  family  and  to  strongly  urge  the 
Iranian  Government  to  immediately  disclose  to 
the  Samandari  family  the  location  of  the  grave. 

During  markup  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 156,  an  amendment  was  offered  to  re- 
flect the  unacceptable  and  inhumane  execu- 
tion of  Mr  Samandari,  I  strongly  supported 
this  amendment  and  only  wish  we  could  do 
more  to  protest  Iran's  brutality. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  156  makes 
clear  that  Congress  continues  to  be  deeply 
concerned  about  Iran's  human  rights  prac- 
tices, especially  its  denial  of  rights  to  members 
of  the  Baha'i  community,  Iran's  largest  reli- 
gious minority. 

Iran  is  attempting  to  work  its  way  back  into 
the  civilized  world.  But  satisfying  the  West  out- 
side of  Its  borders,  while  depriving  its  citizens 
of  their  fundamental  human  rights  inside  its 
borders,  is  unacceptable.  So  long  as  Iran  con- 
tinues to  oppress  the  Baha'i  community  and 
other  minorities,  it  must  be  repudiated  and  de- 
nied a  place  among  the  humane  nations  of  the 
world 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  156  concern- 
ing the  emancipation  of  the  Baha'i  community 
of  Iran.  I  am  pleased  to  support  this  measure, 
which  like  similar  resolutions  over  the  last  10 
years,  expresses  Congress'  continued  concern 
about  the  fate  of  members  of  the  Baha'i  com- 
munity, Iran's  largest  religious  minority  I  com- 
mend the  author  of  this  resolution,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr  Ov.rNS]  for 
his  leadership  and  lor  his  dedicated  efforts  to 
keep  this  important  issue  under  the  spotlight 
ot  international  attention 
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I  am  hopeful  that,  due  to  the  concerted  ef- 
fort to  hold  Iran  to  its  commitments  under  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and 
the  International  Convenants  on  Human 
Rights,  of  which  this  resolution  is  a  part,  the 
Government  of  Iran  will  be  induced  to  further 
modify  its  treatment  of  Baha'is  and  to  respect 
religious  freedom  for  all  in  Iran  I  am  con- 
vinced that  whatever  progress  has  been  made 
in  this  regard  to  date  has  been  due  to  the 
pressure  that  past  congressional  resolutions 
along  with  many  efforts  in  other  Western  na- 
tions and  in  international  fora,  have  generated, 

I  urge  unanimous  support  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  156 

Mr,  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ris(>  in  strong  support  of  this  legis- 
lation, which  is  both  appropriate  and 
timely.  The  peaceful  Bahai  community 
of  Iran  has  been  subjected  for  years  to 
the  brutality  and  tyranny  of  the  re- 
gime in  Teheran,  We  simply  cannot  tol- 
erate such  flagrant  abuse  of  religious 
and  human  rights,  because  as  our 
Founding  Fathers  observed;  "A  threat 
to  freedom  anywhere,  is  a  threat  to 
freedom  everywhere." 

Mr.  Spt^aker,  the  Bahais  in  Iran  want 
nothing  more  than  to  be  allowed  to 
practice  their  religion  m  peace.  The 
U.N,  Human  Rights  Commission  is  al- 
ready on  record  condemning  Iranian 
human  rights  abuses,  including  the 
persecution  of  the  Bahais,  This  legisla- 
tmn  puts  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  firmly  on  the  record  with  regard 
to  the  Bahais.  In  the  words  of  Armando 
Valladares.  the  fearless  crusader  for 
human  rights.  ■'International  con- 
demnation is  the  only  thing  capable  of 
pressuring  the  torturers,  it  is  the  only 
thing  ciipable  of  forcing  them,  in  order 
to  repair  their  image,  to  free  prisoners, 
to  he  more  careful,  to  trangress  less," 

.Mr.  PRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
.'support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 156  which  urges  the  Government  of 
Iran  to  extend  to  the  Bahai  commu- 
nity basic  human  rights  which  arc 
guaranteed  by  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  and  other  inter- 
nal lonal  agreements  to  which  Iran  is  a 
party. 

The  right  of  individuals  and  commu- 
nities to  freedom  of  religious  worship 
and  expression  is  deeply  rooted  in  our 
own  Nation's  history.  It  is  thus  impera- 
tive that  we  i:peak  out  against  the  de- 
nial of  this  basic  freedom  wherever  we 
find  it,  and  in  Iran  the  violations  have 
been  severe  indeed. 

Over  200  Baha' IS  have  been  executed 
.'-iiue  1979  and  many  more  have  dis- 
appeared and  have  been  kidnaped.  In 
addition,  many  Bahais  are  denied  food, 
pay,  education  and  the  right  to  orga- 
nize and  conduct  religious  ceremonies. 
The  secret  and  summary  execution  of 
Mr,  Bahman  Samandari.  a  prominent 
Haha'i.  on  March  18  demonstrates  the 
need  for  continued  international  pres- 
sure to  bring  about  change  in  Iran, 

While  reading  about  the  Bahai.  I  was 
struck  by  two  of  the  underlying  tenets 
of  their  faith.  The  first  is  obedience  to 
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t.lu^  tavil  hiw  of  the  land.  The  second  is 
the  beliel"  that  roli^ious  truth  is  not  ex- 
clusive to  the  Baha'i  and  that  all  the 
jrreat  i-elinions  of  the  world  are  divine 
in  orih'in.  How  ironic  that  a  faith  so 
tolerant  of  other  faiths  and  which 
poses  no  political  thieat  to  the  jjovern- 
ment  in  the  land  in  which  it  origi- 
nated, would  find  itself  the  victim  of 
such  relitfious  intolerance. 

I  urj,'t'  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
resolution. 

D  12m 

Ml  liKi  iD.MFlKLI).  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yifld  liack  llic  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
nti  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  h.ack  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SI'KAKKR  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MONTGOMKRY).  The  (pjestion  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  >,'ent,leman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  HAMii/roNl  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  atfree  to 
the  concui'rent  i-esolution.  House  Con 
current  Resolution  l.'^>*).  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  (two- 
thirds  havin^i  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  an<l  the  con- 
current resolution,  as  amemled,  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


C'.HNKRAh  LKAVK 

Ml  llAMll/rON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  ."j  b^j^islative  days  in  which  to 
revis(>  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  just  aureed  to, 

The  SHKAKKR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
otiject  ion  ti)  thi"  request  of  the  gen- 
tlcniaii  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CO.NDIvMNl.Nd       1111,      H(».\liUNG      l)K 
I.SKAKM      IvMMAHSY      IN      BUKNOS 

Aiui-;.s 

Mi  HA.Mil.ro.N  Mr.  Spt?aker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  ajfree  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  297) 
condemning  the  bombinK  of  the  Em- 
bassy of  Israel  in  Buenos  .\ires.  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Rks.  297 

Whoreas  a  terrorist  Iximh  destroyeil  the 
Kmbassy  of  I.srael  in  Buenos  Aires.  ArRen- 
t.ina.  on  Maixh  17.  1992; 

Wheieas  al  least.  24  Innocent  individuals 
died  and  250  innocent  individuals  were 
wounded  as  a  result  of  the  detonation  of  the 
bomb; 

Wlnereas  the  terrorist  organization  Islamic 
Jihad  has  claimed  responsibility  for  the 
t>ombinK:  and 

Whereas  the  bombing  Is  an  atrocity:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  hii  lltr  Hoiisr  of  Hrprcsrntatwes  (the 
Senate  ConmrnuQ).  That  the  ConKi'ess- 

(1)  condemns  the  bomblinr  of  the  Kmbas.sy 
of  Israel  in  Buenos  Aiies.  Argentina,  on 
Maich  17.  1992: 

(2 1  mourns  the  victims  of  the  bombinK: 


and  friends  of  the  victims;  nnil 

(■1)  decUues  that  the  Oovernmeni.  of  the 
United  States  .should  contmuv  In  toitpciad' 
lutly  with  the  Government  of  Aiiientlna  and 
the  Government  of  Isiael  in  identlfvinK  iiiid 
bi'inKinM  to  justice  all  ot  the  Individuals  le 
sponsible  lor  the  plannln»4.  prepaiiitlon.  an<l 
execution  of  the  Immbiiik:. 

The  SF'KAKKR  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  trentlcman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Hamilton]  will  be  reco>,' 
nized  for  20  minutes,  and  the  t.:en- 
tlcman  from  Michi(,'an  (Mr.  I1k(h)m- 
KlKLUl  will  be  recognized  foi-  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Ciiair  re(  ot,'nizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton). 

Mr.  HAMII/rON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yiebl 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  297.  a  res- 
olution condemning:  the  March  17.  1992. 
bombinii  of  the  Israeli  Kmbassy  in  Bue- 
nos Aires.  Argentina,  in  which  21  peo- 
ple were  killed  and  some  2.S0  were 
wounded. 

This  resolution  was  inti-oduced 
March  20  by  Cont,'resswoman  Mkykk.s  of 
Kansas  and  I  commeml  her  for  her  lead- 
ership in  brinj^in^'  this  resolution  be- 
fore the  Congress. 

Kven  thouijh  there  is  still  an  inter- 
national investij,'ation  underway  to  try 
to  find  out  the  perpetiators  of  this  ter- 
rorist attack,  many  American  observ- 
ei-s  close  to  this  incident  see  the  evi- 
dence pointing  to  Iran  and  feel  that 
this  attack  was  in  response  to  the 
ileath  of  the  Hizbollah  leader  Abbas 
Mu.sawi  in  southern  Lebanon. 

I  do  not  know  the  reasons  foi'  this 
senseless  attack  or  who  carrie<l  it  out. 
but  I  consider  the  i-esolution  important 
as  a  reminder  of  the  pi-oblem  of  inter- 
national terrorism  and  of  the  need  for 
all  of  us  to  work  to  reduce  terrorism 
and  to  make  (governments  and  individ- 
uals supportintr  terrorism  accountable. 

I  uvKc  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  tinii 

Mr  lUdioMIM'l.h  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
.yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this  resolu- 
tion and  commend  Cont^resswoman  Jan 
Mkykks  for  sponsonnff  this  important 
let^islative  initiative. 

I  wish  to  join  all  m.v  colleat^ues  in 
stronK^ly  condemning  this  bombini,'. 
Our  hearts  f?o  out  to  the  Israelis  and 
Argentines  who  died  or  were  injured  in 
this  senseless  attack.  All  indications 
point  to  the  Islamic  Jihad,  a  pro-Ira- 
nian terrorist  uroup,  as  the  ori^aniza- 
tion  responsible  for  this  horrible  at- 
tack. 

I  am  irreatly  concerned  about  this 
bombini,'  because  it  occurred  in  a  coun- 
try that  was  considered  extremely  un- 
likely to  have  a  terrorist  attack  of  this 
nature.  It  is  especially  disturbing  as  a 
siffn  that  the  Islamic  Jihsul  may  be 
planninj,''  additional  attacks  on  othei- 
Israeli  embassies  and  possibly  U.S.  dip- 
lomatic posts  overseas. 


1  stroni,My  uixe  the  Department  of 
State  to  enhanct!  its  security  at  .Amer- 
ican facilities  aiound  the  world  in  re- 
sponse to  this  traKii'  bombini^.  I  also 
ui'^re  the  Department  to  continue  to 
emphasize  st>curity  and  not  drop  the 
protections  ai^ainst  ttM'roi'ism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  attack  in 
Buenos  Aires  is  proof  positive  that  ter- 
rorist madmen  are  still  waitint^  for  op- 
portunities to  take  the  lives  of  the  in- 
nocent. I  uik'e  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  resolution. 

.Ml-.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  she 
in.iy  consumi!  to  the  i,'(>nt lewoman  from 
Kansas  [Mrs.  Mkykk.s j.  the  principal 
sponsor  of  the  resolution. 

Mis.  MK^KHS  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speak 
er.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  leadership 
on  the  committee,  the  irentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.   Fasckm,|.   the  Kentleman 
from  Indi.ma  (Mr.  Hamilton],  the  kch 
tleman    from    Michigan    (Mr.    BKQo.m 
KIKLD),   and    the   gentleman    from    Ni-w 
York  (Mr.  Oilman]  for  assistint?  me  in 
brint^intr  this  measure  to  the  floor. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
resolution.  In  a  way  this  is  an  inad- 
equate response  to  the  atrocity  that 
occurred  on  March  17.  It  is  just  one 
more  expiession  of  outrage  over  a  des- 
picable crime,  and  sympathy  for  those 
whose  lives  have  been  shattered  by  it. 

The  terrorist  bombinj^  of  the  Israeli 
Kmbassy  in  Buenos  Aires  killed  32  in- 
nocent people  and  left  another  2.50 
wounded.  The  President  immediately 
condemned  the  attack  and  offered 
American  assistance  to  the  ArRcntines 
and  Israelis  to  investitjate  this  crime  1 
believe  it  is  important  for  Contjress  to 
make  its  own  statement  condemning: 
this  terrorist  act  extending  sympathy 
to  the  familic^s  and  supportint,'  Presi- 
dent Bush's  offer  of  American  coopera- 
tion with  the  Aiventines  and  Israelis 
to  brini?  the  perpetrators  to  justice. 

The  sophistication  of  the  bombing  at- 
tack is  evidence  that  this  was  an  act  of 
state-sponsoi-ed  terrorism.  Invcstik'a- 
tors  are  still  pickinu'  through  the  de- 
bris, lookintj  for  clues.  FBI  forensic 
teams  are  analyzintf  the  I'esults.  This 
investik'ation  is  obviously  Koini,'  to 
take  an  enormous  amount  of  time  and 
effort.  We  must  emphasize  that  the 
United  States  will  be  in  it  for  the  lonj? 
haul,  and  provide  whatever  assistance 
is  necessary  to  identify  and  bruij,'  the 
terrorists  to  justice.  We  mu.'^t  in.ikr  ii 
clear  to  the  world  that  Amcru  an  re- 
solve ajfainst  international  tt.'rrorism  is 
iis  strong  as  ever. 

D  I2,S0 

Ml  lUiODMMKLD  Ml.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr  Oilman],  who  sponsored 
this  resolut  ion 

Mr.  G1LM.\N.  Mr.  .SpiMkci.  I  use  to 
express  my  stron^j  support  for  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  297.  a  resolution 
re(raidintj  the  bombintr  of  the  Israeli 
Embassy  in  Buenos  Aires  and  I  com- 
mend the  tjentlelady  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 


.M.KYKH.s]  lor  her  thouK'htful  and  timely 
measure,  and  I  further  commend  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  of  the 
ForeiKii  Affairs  Committee  Mr.  Bkoom- 
FIKLD.  On  March  17.  1992.  at  least  21  in- 
nocent individuals  died  and  250  inno- 
cent persons  were  wounded  as  a  result 
of  this  diabolical  and  despicable  act. 

We  have  followed  t  he  activities  of  the 
terrorist  organization  responsible  for 
this  act  for  quite  some  time  now.  They 
have  been  responsible  for  acts  of  mur- 
der and  brutality  m  the  West  Bank  and 
(;.i/,i  W'r  kiiow  ihcy  tiavr  as  tlinr  (ih- 
l''ti\.'  the  termination  ol  the  peace 
[ii  •"  '■■■  s  as  well  as  thi-  uli  iinate  destruc- 
t  lull  ol  Israel 

.Mr  .Sp.'.iki-i'.  I  .im  pli-asni  to  join  the 
nentlcworiMti  fiom  Kansas  in  express- 
ink'  my  (  oii'iolciu cs  to  the  families  and 
fi'iends  of  the  victims.  I  also  join  in 
o.tllmt,'  upon  our  Nation  to  fully  co- 
operate with  the  Government  of  Israel 
in  idt-'ntifyinr  and  tirin^in^r  to  justice 
all  of  the  terrorists  involved  \n  every 
phase  of  the  operation  We  must  make 
our  messape  resoundintjly  clear:  that 
violence  onl.v  betrets  t'urther  violence. 
Accordinf^ly.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  urtre  the 
unanimous  passa^'c  of  this  resolution. 

Mr  rORTHR.  .Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  diKtinKuish<'it  gentleman  from 
Miihitian  for  yicldiiit;  tinic  to  iin-. 

Ml'  .Speakrr.  1  stron^rlv  sujiixii't 
Hou^^t■  CoiHurrent  Resolution  297  winch 
1  ondcniiis  the  bombing;  of  the  I.m.u'Ii 
Kmbas.sy  in  Buenos  Aires  and  urt^cs 
continued  United  States  support  to  the 
Argentines  to  identify  and  brin^'  to  jus- 
tice the  cowards  who  pei-pt?trat  cd  this 
(  rinn'  I  th.mk  the  ^,'cnt.lewoman.  Rep 
1  r.-i-iit  at  ive  .Mkykhs.  for  introduciiiL,'^ 
.111(1  showiiii,'  strong  leadership  on  this 
miporlant  piere  of  legislation. 

(.)n  March  17  a  huge  blast  rocked 
central  Buenos  .'Xircs.  destroying  the  h- 
story  Israeli  Kmbas.sy.  killing  24  inno- 
cent individuals  and  injurnu:  over  2.'i0. 
including  13  in  a  nearby  school.  The 
dc.ith  an<l  destruction  was  wanton  and 
indiscriminate.  The  bomb  -between  -ib 
.md  90  pounds  of  high  explosives  was 
app.irently  either'  secreted  into  the 
Kmbassy  in  a  load  ol'  construttioii  ni.i- 
terials  or  plantc'd  m  a  truck  outside 
t  lie  Kmbassy.  When  it  exploded,  it, 
killed  passersb.v,  workers,  elderly  peo- 
ple, children,  Israeli  Embassy  person- 
nel, and  everyone  else  in  the  vicinity. 
It  w.is  not  a  focused,  well-planned  at- 
t.ick  It  was  an  attack  against  human- 
ity, targeting  any  living  person  who 
niiglii  ianii(.imly  be  strolling  down  a 
in.iin  houU.'vai'd  in  Buenos  Aires  on  ,i 
Tuesday  afternoon. 

It  was  not  a  political  stateineiii  li 
\v,is  jiure  terrorism  that  took  fathers 
iVoni  their  families  and  children  from 
I  heir  parents  It  has  caused  immense 
luini.m  sultei'iiit;  that  will  do  nothing 
III  tun  tier  ,in.\'  politii.tl  caust.'.  In  hut. 
he.iiiiess,  mindless  violence  like  the 
Hueiio.s  Aires  bonibing  will  only  serve 
to  turn  all  civilized  peoph^  against  ttn' 
cause  that  promoted  it. 


This  boniliing  was  tip-  w(.irk  ol  des- 
perate p(;oplc  sui^poitinL;  .i  tailing  .uid 
illegitimate  cause  through  barbaric 
means.  No  one  can  look  at  this  tragedy 
and  emote  the  tiniest  scintilla  of  sup- 
port for  its  perpetrators  or  their 
causes. 

The  Argentine  police  are  working 
closely  with  Israeli's  Mossad  secret 
service  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  to  lo(\ite  and  punish  the  crimi- 
nals who  planned  and  carried  out  this 
atrocity. 

Recently  the  Washington  Times  lia,'- 
leported  that  U.S.  investigators  have 
strong  indications  that  Iranian  dip- 
lomats may  have  helped  plan  the  at- 
tack anil  it  is  rui-nored  that  the  dip- 
lomats may  have  even  slipped  the  ex- 
plosives into  .Argentina  in  an  Iranian 
diplomatic  pouch.  These  charges  must 
be'  invc;-t  igaled  fully  and  if  they  are 
true,  I  would  call  on  the  United  States 
and  all  other  nations  to  cut  off  all  rela- 
tums  with  Iran  and  any  other  natuMis 
implicated  in  the  crime. 

.Again.  I  thank  Mrs.  .Mkykks  I'or 
bringing  this  important  bill  to  the 
lloor  and  for  keeping  this  issue  at  such 
a  high  profile  and  I  strongly  support  its 
passage. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  support  House  Concurrent  Resolution  297, 
which  condemns  the  heinous  bombing  ol  the 
State  of  Israel's  Embassy  m  Argentina  on 
March  17. 

On  that  day,  a  car  packed  to  the  Dnm  with 
explosives  detonated  and  destroyed  the  Israeli 
Embassy  and  much  of  the  surrounding  Bue- 
nos Aires  neighborhood 

Numerous  people,  24  Israelis  and  Argen- 
tines, were  killed  and  scores  more  wounded  in 
the  explosion. 

I  salute  my  distinguished  colleague  (rem 
Kansas,  Mrs.  MdYtRS,  the  principal  sponsor.  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  This 
legislation  not  only  condemns  the  bombing, 
but  also  commits  the  U.S  Government  to  con- 
tinue to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
in  identifying  and  bringing  to  justice  those  indi- 
viduals responsible  lor  the  bombing. 

As  with  all  cowardly  terrorist  acts,  we  must 
pursue  the  perpetrators  to  the  ends  of  the 
Earth  and  see  that  justice  be  done.  It  is  the  re- 
lentless pursuit  of  terrorists  and  the  punish- 
ment of  those  responsible  for  terrorist  acts  that 
ultimately  will  end  such  activity. 

Conversely,  any  slackening  ol  our  efforts  to 
seek  out  and  prosecute  such  terrorists  sends 
the  wrong  message — that  terronsts  can  strike 
with  impunity 

I  salute  the  Argentine  Government,  as  well 
as  our  own  administration,  for  their  efforts  to 
track  down  the  terrorists  responsible  for  this 
sickening  case  of  wanton  destruction  of 
human  lite  and  property, 

Mr.  OWENS  ot  Utah,  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 297.  the  resolution  condemning  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  Israeli  Embassy  in  Buenos  Aires,  I 
do  so.  Mr,  Speaker,  with  a  sense  of  sadness 
and  futility. 

Passing  this  resolution  is  the  right  thing  to 
do.  But  It  won't  bring  back  the  victims  or  return 
the   injured   to  their   prior    condition.    No,   Mr. 


Speaker,  this  resolution  can  express  our  out- 
rage and  our  condolences  to  the  victims  and 
their  families  but  it  can't  right  a  murderous 
wrong 

The  scenes  of  the  destruction  and  carnage 
at  the  Israeli  Embassy  in  Buenos  Aires  were 
hauntingly  all  too  familiar.  At  least  6  people 
died,  over  100  were  wounded,  and  the  3-story 
Embassy  building  was  nearly  totally  cenol- 
ished 

It  IS  a  sac  fact  that  terrorism  is  alive,  well, 
and  killing  it  is  a  testament  to  the  people  of 
Israel,  that,  despite  the  constant  terrorism, 
they  continue  to  support  the  Middle  East 
peace  process 

America's  commitment  to  Israel's  security 
and  well-being  is  at  the  core  of  our  Middle 
Eastern  objectives.  This  administration  woula 
do  well  to  remember  that  our  loyal  friend.  Is- 
rael, still  the  only  democracy  in  a  volatile  re- 
gion, continues  to  be  the  target  of  senseless 
terrorism  and  rejectionism. 

One  year  ago,  we  were  saluting  Israel's  per- 
severance and  self-restraint  in  the  face  ot  doz- 
ens of  Iraqi  Scud  attacks  One  year  ago  we 
were  thanking  our  lucky  stars  that  a  decade 
earlier  the  Israeli  Air  Force  destroyed  the  Iraqi 
Osiraq  nuclear  facility,  removing  a  threat  that 
would  have  seriously  impeded — if  not  alto- 
gether rendered  impossible — efforts  to  dis- 
lodge Saddam  Hussein 

Today,  we  bow  our  heads  to  rememoer  the 
innocent  victims  of  violence,  and  we  hope  that 
we  never  again  have  the  sad  occasion  of  con 
sidenng  a  similar  resolution. 

Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
Yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time, 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  reciuests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPKAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
.Mij.NTGOMKKVi,  The  qucstion  is  on  the 
niotion  otTered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [,Mr.  Hamilton]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  con- 
current resolution.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  297,  as  amended. 

The'  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
t  he  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  con- 
current resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

.Mr,  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The'  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman froni  Indiana'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPRESSING  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS 
RICGARDING  KURDS  IN  NORTH- 
1-:RN   IRAQ 

,Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
<  oncurrent  resolution  iH.  Con.  Res.  299) 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  re- 
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K.uilim:  'h.'  Kurds  in  northern  Iraci.  as 
<irin-iiiliMi 

The  Clerk  reaii  as  follows: 
It,  Con.  Kks.  299 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Iriui  bruUiUv 
Huppresseil   a   Kurtllsh   uprising   In   February 
and    March    1991.   l'ori;inK    hundieds  of  thou 
satiils  of  Kurds  lo  flee  across  the  border  Into 
'I'lirkey; 

Whereas  this  sudden,  massive  refugee  flow 
Into  Turkey  resulted  In  shortfalls  of  slu-ltcr. 
food,  medicine,  and  potable  water  that 
placed  thousands  of  Kurdish  lives  at  risk; 

Whereas  the  best  solution  to  this  humani- 
tarian crisis  was  to  encouraKe  the  Kurds  to 
return  to  their  homes  in  northern  Iraq  by 
creatinK  a  security  zone  In  northern  iraii  In 
which  the  United  States  Kuarantced  that 
thoy  would  not  be  attacked  by  Iraqi  aircraft 
or  ot  her  forces; 

WluTeas  In  response  to  the  extraordinary 
humanitarian  need  of  the  Kurds,  the  United 
States  took  the  lead  in  orKanlzliiK  Operation 
Provide  {'<imlort,  in  which  the  United  States 
and  other  forces  undertook  a  inajor  relief  ef 
fort  for  the  Kurds  both  within  Turkey  and  in 
thi-  deslKnaled  security  zone  In  northern 
li  .111. 

Whereas  in  June  1991  the  United  Nations 
HiKh  (■ommi.ssioner  for  Refugees  took  over 
the  prime  responsibility  for  all  relief  oper- 
ations In  northern  Iraq; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  HlRh  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  still  maintains  a  larjte 
presence  In  northern  Iraq,  includinn  over  a 
thousand  civilians  Involved  In  relief  activi- 
ties as  well  as  hundreds  of  United  Nations 
guards; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  HiKh  Commis- 
sioner for  RefuKees  Is  currently  neuotiatinK 
with  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  and 
other  United  Nations  organizations  to  take 
over  the  functions  beinj^  performed  in  north- 
ern Iraq  by  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees; 

Whereas  the  memorandum  of  undeistanil- 
inK    between    Irac)    and    the    United    Nations 
which   authorizes   the   United   Nations   pres 
enoe  expires  in  June  1992; 

Whereas  the  severe  shortages  of  food  with- 
in the  security  zone  as  a  result  of  the  U"a(ii 
blockade  of  northern  Iraq  make  a  continued 
international  relief  effort  essential  In  order 
to  prevent  famine  amonK  the  Kurdish  popu 
latlon; 

Whereas  the  couraKeous  decision  of  the 
Government  of  Turkey  to  permit  the  ata- 
tionlnn  of  United  States  mllit^iry  forces  In 
southern  Turkey,  despite  the  possibility  of 
Iraqi  retaliation  against  Turkey,  was  essen- 
tial to  the  succe.ss  of  Operation  Provide  Com- 
fort; 

Whereas  Operation  Provide  Comfort  Is  still 
necessary  in  order  to  deter  Iraqi  attacks 
against  the  Kurdish  population  in  the  secu- 
rity zone  In  northern  Iraq; 

Whereas  the  aureornent  between  the  United 
Stivtes  and  Turkey  that  permits  the  station- 
ing of  United  St.iites  miliuiry  forces  in  south- 
ern Turkey  expires  In  June  1992;  and 

Whereas  if  this  aKreement  Is  not  extended 
and  if  Operation  Provide  Comfort  Is  termi- 
nated, it  Is  extremely  likely  that  Iraqi  forces 
will  attjick  the  .security  zone,  resulting  in 
substantial  loss  of  lives  anil  possibly  Kener- 
atinK  another  massive  wave  of  Kurdish  refu- 
tjoes  into  Turkey:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

fti'solvrd  hti  the  House  nf  Ueprcsentative^  (tlw 
Si'Hute  tomurnng).  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the 
CoiiKre.ss  that 

(It  the  United  Suites  should  seek  Turkish 
permission  to  exten<l  beyond  June  1992  the 
Hfeement  that  permits  the  statlonInK  of 
United   States   military   forces   in   southern 


Turkey  lor  purposes  ol  Uperatluii  I'rovule 
Comfort; 

(2)  the  Government  of  Turkey,  whose  con- 
tinued commitment  to  Operation  Provide 
Comfort  Is  essential  if  the  operation  is  to  be 
continued,  should  respond  positively  to  a 
Unlteil  States  request  to  extend  that  agree- 
ment; 

(3i  the  United  Nations  presence  In  northern 
Iraq  should  be  extended; 

(4)  the  United  States  and  the  international 
I  ominunity  should  attach  high  priority  to 
persuading  the  Governinent  of  Iraq  to  lift 
the  economic  boycott  of  northern  Iraq:  and 

(5)  In  working  to  ameliorate  the  conditions 
of  the  Iraqi  Kurds,  the  United  States  shoulij 
continue  to  support  the  sovereignty  and  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  of  all  states,  antl  the  inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights  of  all 
peoples.  In  the  region. 

The  SPK.AKKU  pro  tcmpoi-e  Pursu- 
ant to  thi'  lull-,  the  (4^entlenian  from  In- 
diana (Mr  H.VMii.TON]  will  he  recot^- 
nizod  f(ji  20  inmutf.s.  and  the  i?en- 
lloman  lioin  MichikMii  [Mr.  Bkoom- 
FiKi-n)  will  he  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes 

Thr  th.iir  rerot,'nizes  the  Kentlrm.iii 
from  Indiana  |Mr.  Hamilton). 

Mr.  HAMH/rON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  eonsunie. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  299,  as 
amended,  which  deals  with  is.sues  con- 
cerning' the  Kurdish  lommunity  in 
northern  Irai)  This  resolution  was  con- 
sidennl  l)y  t  he  ForeiKn  Affairs  Commit- 
tee on  May  20  and  passed  by  voii  e  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  address- 
es four  issues.  First,  it  ur^es  the  con- 
tinuation beyond  June  1992  of  the  sta- 
tioninjj  of  United  States  forces  in 
southern  Turkey  for  purposes  of  Oix-r- 
ation  Provide  Comfort.  Second,  it  calls 
for  extension  of  the  United  Nations 
presence  in  northt^rn  Iraq.  Third,  it  un- 
derscores the  need  for  c'ontinucd  hu- 
manitarian help  for  the  Iratii  Kurds. 
And.  finally,  it  ur^Jes  the  administra- 
tion to  take  efforts  to  jjain  the  imme- 
diate liftinur  of  the  economic  embarRo 
by  Bajjhdad  of  northern  Irati 

(.)n  May  I'l,  I'i'f.'.  tln'  li.uii  Kurds  suc- 
cessfully hi'iil  kn  al  elections  m  north- 
ern Iraq.  This  is  a  trenil  toward  t,'reater 
denun  racy  that  we  wmilil  like  to  see 
repeated  in  the  rest  ni  li.ii).  and  else- 
where thl■ou^^hout  the  Middle  Kast. 
These  elections  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  presence  of  Oper- 
ation I'rovide  Comfort  in  southeastern 
Turkey.  I  think  this  is  a  particularly 
appropriate  time  to  reco^'nize  the  need 
to  continue  Operation  Provide  Comfort 
and  to  work  for  peaceful  and  demo- 
cratic chanf,'e  elsewhere  in  Iraq 

I  commend  our  colleagues.  Mr. 
Bll.HKAY  and  Mr.  Solahz.  lor  their 
leadership  on  this  issue  and  I  ur^'e 
adoption  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 299.  as  amended. 

I  recognize  Mr.  Oilman  for  his  work 
on  behalf  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr  HROOMFIKLD  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield     myself    such     time    as     1     may 


consume.  I  support  this  timely  resolu- 
tion, which  urses  continuation  of  Oper- 
ation Provide  Comfoit  and  the  security 
zone  in  noithern  Iraq,  alont,'  with  the 
United  Nations  presence  there.  I  com- 
mend the  sponsor.  Con^ressinan 
Hii.HKAY.  as  well  as  Mr.  Solakz  and 
Chairman  Pasckll  of  the  Porciijn  Af- 
fairs Committee,  and  Con>fressmen 
IlAMii/roN  and  Gilman  of  the  Europe 
and  Middle  Kast  Subcommittee. 

Saddam  Hussein's  ret; i me  has  a  ter- 
rible record  of  brutality  toward  the 
Kurds  in  Iraci.  Hver.v  day.  new  evidence 
is  uncovered  that  reveals  systeinatic 
efforts  to  niuidii .  tDitiue.  and  maim 
innocent  Kuni.-.  who  .m-  supposedly 
citizens  n;  li.ni 

In  addition  lo  ni.uiit.umriur  the  cur- 
rent security  zone,  our  Go\ei nment  is 
now  also  assist injr  the  Kurd.s  tjy  lemov- 
inK  detailed  liv(|i  security  records 
whieh  f  .irefiillv  '1im  ument  the  extent  of 
Sadd.un  llu.sse  -i  .s  .Ui'di  ities.  Soon,  the 
world  will  know  the  tiiiili  .ilioni  these 
hurnble  human  rit;hi  s  ,iliu.-e.. 

We  e.uiiiol  loiuel  Iiai|  :  hiutal  sui>- 
pressiun  of  the  Kurdi.-^h  liil|•lsl^^,'■  in 
early  1991.  I  believe  thai  Saildatn  Hus- 
sein is  ready,  willing,  .ind  able  to 
launch  another  milit.uv  oper.iiion 
atrainst  the  Kurds  if  intern, it  lun.ii  [iro 
tection  were  withdrawn  W'r  riui.si  do 
everythintc  possible  to  ensure  that  Op- 
eration Provide  {"oiiii(ut  continues  and 
that  the  securit.v  zone  remains  intact. 

The  Kurdish  people  have  recently 
shown  their  commitment  to  the  demo- 
cratic process  and  their  wish  for  trreat- 
er  autonomy  by  i  onduetint,'  free  and 
fair  elections.  M.i.^sive  numbers  of 
Kurds  voted  .uid  eiec  ted  .1  Kurdish  Na- 
tional Assembly  .md  a  leader  of  the 
Kurdish  movement.  Despite  threats 
from  Ha^hdad.  the  Kurds  in  Iraq  brave- 
l.v  set  out  on  the  road  to  a  democratic 
future. 

As  lonK  as  the  current  regime  m  Ir.iq 
retains  power,  the  Kurdish  people  there 
remain  threatened  by  further  repres- 
sion. I  urue  my  coUeatfues  to  join  rtn'  in 
supporting;  this  re.'^(dution. 

Mr.  Sp<'aker,  1  vieM  such  time  as  he 
ma.y  con.Minie  to  t  lie  tientleman  from 
New  York  |Mr.  On. man] 

Mr  GIL.MAN  Mr  Speaker,  1  rise  to 
express  support  lor  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  299.  a  resolution  expressintr 
the  sense  of  Con^jress  rcj^ardint,'  the 
Kurd.'?  in  northern  Iraq.  I  join  in  ctjm- 
meiiditu:  the  1,'eiitleman  from  Nevada 
|.Mi  Hii  nn.wl,  the  gentleman  from 
New  'I'ork  [Mr  .Solakz)  as  well  as  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [,\lr.  Hamil- 
ton), the  tlistmi-ruished  chairman  of  our 
Foreitrn  .Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Eu- 
rope and  the  Middle  Kast.  and  our  com- 
mittee's distin^^uished  minority  mem- 
ber, the  ^rentleman  from  Michii,'an  (Mr. 
Bkoomfikld)  for  their  outstandiniir 
work  on  this  metisure. 

The  plik'ht  of  the  Kurds  has  received 
some  attention;  but.  in  my  view,  not 
enough  attention. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  Oper- 
ation Provide  Comfort  remains  nec- 
essary in  order  to  deter  Iraqi  attacks 
a^rainst  the  Kurds  in  northern  Iraq. 

I  believe  the  United  States  should 
seek  Turkish  permission  to  extend  be- 
yond June  1992,  the  at,'reement  that 
permits  the  stationin^r  of  United  States 
military  personnel  in  southern  Turkey 
for  purposes  of  Operation  Provide  Com- 
fort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  Nations  and 
the  entire  international  community 
should  use  the  forces  of  moral  suasion 
to  pressure  the  despicable  government 
of  Saddam  Hussein  to  lift  its  economic 
boycott  of  northern  Iraq. 

A<;<:ordint?ly.  as  a  proud  cosponsor  of 
this  resolution,  I  urt^e  its  unanimous 
adoption. 

Mr.  HAMII/rON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
h  minutes  t(;  the  t^entleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  SOLARZ],  one  of  the  chief 
sponsors  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
pay  ti'ibute  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Kuropt^ 
and  the  Middle  Kast  for  brinKin^'  this 
resolution  before  us.  and  also  to  my 
very  t^ood  friend,  the  ^centleman  IVoni 
Nevada  (Mr  Bilukay).  who  has  been 
the  driving  force  behind  the  formula- 
tion of  this  resolution.  I  am  also 
ple,i.--e(i  to  til, ink  our  friends  on  the 
ot  liei  side  of  I  he  aisle;  that  great  state- 
ment, the  ^'entleman  fi'om  Michigan 
jMr.  BR(iOMKiKi.i)].  that  extraordinary 
Member  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
\\<<\n  New  York  (Mr.  Oilman],  and  some 
ol  my  other  friends  whom  I  see  over 
there;  the  gentlewoman  fr(.)m  Kans.is 
(Mrs  MKVKii.'-;!.  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
biask.i  [.Mr.  HKHKtiTKHj.  and  the  gen- 
tlein.ui  IroiTi  Illinois  (Mr.  PoKTFlh).  wlio 
are  supporting  it  a.s  well. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  attaeh  cunsiderable 
miporl.ince  to  the  adoption  of  this  les- 
olutioii-  It  underscores,  in  my  judg- 
miMit.  two  very  significant  and  endur- 
ing realities  m  that  part  of  tin?  world. 
The  iirsl  Ks  t  tiat  t  iiere  are  literally 
liundrcds  of  thou.sands  of  Kurds  now 
living  in  northern  Iraci  whose  security 
and  perhaps  even  whose  lives  would  be 
iti  jeopardy  if  Operation  Provide  Com- 
I'orl  were  to  come  to  an  end  in  June. 

I  was  in  noiihern  Iratj  several  months 
ago.  where  I  had  an  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness for  myself  the  enormous  devasta- 
tion which  Saddam  and  his  forces  had 
intTK  ted  upon  the  Kurdish  people  in 
the  l,tte  IMO's.  Thou.sands  of  villages 
whii  h  h.id  existed  for  centuries  were 
literally  leveled.  Chemical  weapons 
were  used  not  just  in  Halabja.  the  vil- 
lau'e  where  several  thousands  were 
killed  and  about  which  we  all  know. 
but  ill  literally  dozens  of  oth(!r  villages 
as  well.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  if  Operation  i'rovide  Comfort 
comes  to  an  end.  and  the  deterrent 
presence  of  the  United  Nations  is  re- 
moved from  northern  Iraq,  not  to  men- 
iion  the  potential  ileterrent  presence  of 
coalition  air  forces  in  Turkey.  .Saddam 


will  move  once  attain  against  these 
people.  And  if  he  does,  then  once  again 
tens  of  thousands,  and  perhaps  even 
hundreds  of  thousands,  will  be  rendered 
homeless,  and  many  of  them  may  even 
lose  their  lives. 

So  the  objective  of  this  resolution, 
which  calls  for  the  extension  of  Oper- 
ation Provide  Comfort,  is  an  objective 
of  enormous  humanitarian  signifi- 
cance. But  the  resolution  undorecores 
one  other  significant  and  perhaps  en- 
during reality,  and  that  is  the  extent 
to  which  any  satisfactoi'.y  I'esolution  of 
the  problem  in  the  Persian  Gulf  will 
clt-arly  require  the  continued  coopera- 
tion of  Turkey. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Turkey,  u  would 
not  have  been  possible  to  impose  effec- 
tive sanctions  against  Iraq  aftci'  the 
Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  Turke.v's  willingness  to  cut  the 
oi!  pi  lie!  me  from  Iraq  which  made  sanc- 
tions viable.  Anil  Turkey,  of  course,  co- 
operated fully  with  us  during'  the 
course  of  the  war  and  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  stage  air  raids  against  Iraq 
during  the  course  of  Desert  Storm.  In  a 
similar  sense,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
willingness  of  Turkey  to  make  its  ter- 
ritory available.  Operation  Provide 
Comfort  simply  would  not  have  been 
possible. 

That  is  wli.\  I  bidieve  i_his  lesolution. 
which  calls  upon  not  only  our  govern- 
ment to  urge  Turkey  to  agree  to  an  ex- 
tension ef  Provide  Comfort.  Init  which 
also  urges  our  Turkish  friends  to  pro- 
vide liieir  eonsent  for  a  continuation  of 
Provide  Comfort  is  so  important.  I  am 
hopeful  that  Turkey  will  continue  lo 
be  as  coopei'ative  in  tht>  future  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past,  and  I  believe 
that  if  we  are  able  to  continue  working 
together  we  will  be  able  to  continue 
iTiaking  it  possible  for  the'  Kurdish  peo- 
I)le.  who  have  perhaps  suffered  more 
than  almost  any  other  peoples  in  tlie 
history  of  that  tortured  and  troubled 
part  of  thi!  world,  to  at  least  have  soine 
security  in  the  year  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  of  these  rea.sons. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HHO(XMFIKLD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Bkkku- 

TKK]. 

Mr.  BKRKUTKR,  Mr  Speaker,  as 
ranking  niimiber  of  the  Hurnan  Rights 
Subcommittee.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  resolution. 

Ml'.  Speaker,  the  ongoing  turmoil  in 
northern  Iraq,  and  the  extremely  pre- 
carious situation  of  the  Iraqi  Kurds,  is 
a  situation  that  troubles  us  all.  Sad- 
ilam  Hussein  has  demonstrated  his  in- 
tent upon  punishing  the  Kurds  for  their 
disloyalty  to  his  ruthless  regime.  All 
that  stands  in  his  way  is  the  inter- 
national ridief  effort  known  as  Oper- 
ation Provide  Comfort. 

But,  as  my  colleagues  have  men- 
tioned, the  mandate  of  Operation  Pro- 
vide Comfort  is  about  to  expire.  The 
U.N.  peacekeepers  who  have  stood  as  a 


barrier  against  Saddam  Hussein  may 
have  to  be  withdrawn  very  soon.  If  the 
international  community  abandons  the 
Kurds  at  this  point  in  time,  this  Mem- 
ber believes  we  can  accurately  predict 
what  will  happen  to  them.  The  Kurds 
can  expect  a  reign  of  terror  that  ex- 
ceeds their  worst  nightmare. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  299 
seeks  to  prevent  that  devastation.  It 
expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  United  States  should  seek  to  ex- 
tend Operation  Provide  Comfort,  and 
work  with  the  Tui'kish  Government  to 
ensure  that  international  relief  efforts 
in  northern  Iraq  are  not  terminated.  It 
makes  the  important  statement  that 
the  United  States  simply  cannot  forget 
about  the  vicious  nature  of  the  Iraqi 
regime,  and  the  vulnerability  of  the 
Kurdish  people. 

This  Member  would  note  that  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  299  wiis  amend- 
ed at  full  committee  to  recognize  the 
territorial  integrity  of  the  states  in  the 
region.  Again.  Mr,  Speaker,  this  is  con- 
sistent with  United  States  policy,  and 
addresses  the  legitimate  concerns  that 
the  Turkish  Government  has  regarding 
a  Kurdish  separatist  movement  This 
change  of  language  strengthens  the 
resolution,  and  increases  the  likelihood 
that  the  Turkish  Government  will  re- 
spond favoratdy, 

Mr.  .Speaker,  this  important  resolu- 
tion would  not  have  been  possible  had 
it  not  been  for  the  diligent  efforts  of  its 
author,  the  gentleman  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  BiLHKAYj.  The  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the  Mid- 
dle East  [Mr.  Hamilto.n].  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights  and  International  Organizations 
(Mr.  Yatho.n]  deserve  acknowledgment 
for  moving  this  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 299  in  an  expeditious  manner. 
This  Member  would  also  point  to  the 
important  contributions  of  the  gen- 
tleman froin  New  York  (Mr.  GiLMAN] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Bkoomfield)  in  preparing  the  legisla- 
tion before  this  body  today  House  Con- 
current Resolution  299  is  indeed  a  bi- 
partisan effort , 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  Member  urges  the 
adoption  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 299, 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
\-ada  (Mr.  Bilbray].  who  is  one  of  the 
chief  sponsors  of  this  resolution. 

C  1310 

.Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  Chairman  Hamilton  and 
Chairman  Solakz  along  with  the  as- 
sistanc  e  of  Chairman  Fasckll  and  Con- 
gressman GIL.MAN  for  helping  those  of 
us  who  have  cared  foi  the  Kurdish 
cause  for  so  long  to  finally  send  a  mes- 
sage to  the  administration  that  the 
American  Government  intends  to  keep 
their  promise  to  the  Kurds. 

For  well  over  a  year,  a  million  Kurds, 
inostly     woinen     .and     children,     have 
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kiiiiwn  only  cold  and  huntjer  as  they 
wi'[c  I'orced  t,o  nee  t.o  the  Tufkey-Iraq 
luirdfT  in  ordtM-  t,(i  avoid  the  K'-nocide 
that,  tht^  Saddam  Hussein  had  in  mind. 
Wfll  ovev  a  yi'ar  a^'O.  wo  om^ourat^cd 
these  ancient  and  ptomi  people  to  as- 
sist us  in  the  overthrow  of  Saddam 
Hussein  and  when  all  did  not  uo  well, 
our  administration  loft  them  to  the 
wolves  of  the  Iraqi  ai-my.  Only  throutfh 
r  N  intervention  and  Operation  Pro- 
viilc  Ciimfort.  have  we  hcen  able  to 
III, lint, nil  the  troops  of  Saddam's  army 
at  bay  .uni  inrvented  the  HJauKhifr. 

Hut  liini'  IS  once  at,'aiii  lunnini,'  out. 
SiHin  liiMillines  will  cxpin'  and  these 
piMiplr  Will  once  a^^ain  be  left  to  their 
own  11  soun-es,  with  no  one  to  turn  to 
hut  thrmselves.  and  facing  the  much 
bet  tcr  ('(piipped  Ira()i  army. 

House  ('()n(  iincnt  Kesolution  299 
takes  the  position  tliil  Ibis  aiiiTlitlis- 
ti'iitioii  has  .ivoideii  lor  iii.mv  months, 
to  <lefend  those  wr  askeil  to  .issi.st  us  in 
our  hour  of  neiMt  and  to  ,isk  the  [jerti- 
iienf  Hitei  iiai  iiiii.il  luir.ini.'.ii  nm.  the 
I  nited  N.it.ions.  I.o  t  out  inue  their 
pe.ii  ekei'iiiut,'  role  in  the  area.  This  is 
not  a  eall  for  money  This  is  not  a  call 
for  semliriir  oui  imops  over  there.  It  is 
a  eall  till  the  I'  S  leadership  to  once 
akMin  leail  the  international  commu- 
nity to  inniinue  tile  protection  that  is 
alre.ulv  in  phe  e  and  has  been  to  criti- 
I  al  to  the  continued  safety  of  the 
Kurds 

I  W(juld  like  to  take  the  opportunity 
to  coiiKiatiilate  the  Kurds,  who  onl.y  2 
weeks  m^o  took  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  democratic  dreams,  and 
held  then  lieo  election,  without  fraud 
and  without  violence  I  would  like  to 
submit  lur  the  Ukcoiiii,  a  seruss  of  arti- 
cles that  former  two  term  Governor  of 
Nevada  Mike  O'Callahan  wrote  aftei' 
monitorint?  those  elections.  Not  only 
do  his  writlnt4^s  offer  us  a  true  insij^ht 
into  the  violence  and  misery  in  the 
world  around  us.  but  also  the  hope.  It 
is  clear  iioni  his  writintf  and  other  re- 
poi'ts  thai  1  have  ii'ceiveil.  that  it  is 
the  Unit  I'd  .St.iir;-  ih.it,  these  people  ad- 
mire .uid  look   to 

Let  us  kerp  our  |iruniises  and  ask  our 
admmis' !  at  ion  to  linallv  take  a  posi- 
tion in  .-.iippoi:  ill  the  Kurds.  These 
proud  people  liavc^  already  proven  their 
thirst  for  demoei.n  y,  .iiid  their  desire 
for  a  lasting'  pi'ai'e  in  the  region.  Let  us 
finally  ask  the  administration  to  keep 
their  promises  to  these  people 

Let  us  make  sure  that  what  happened 
to  the  .Armenians  does  not  happen  to 
the  Kurds  They  ne(.'il  a  democratic, 
tree  tdei  ted  area,  an  autonomous  area 
within  Iiaii.  We  must  show  our  support. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  thank 
all  t  liose  who  have  expressed  their  sup- 
port for  t  he  Kurdish  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I   include  an  article  l)y 
Ntike  O'C'.ill.ihan.  as  follows: 
WIIKKK  I  Stanii 
(By  Mike  O'CallaRtiani 
Dahok,  Kukokstan  I  Iraq  I,    TtiKie  wei'e  at 
least  3,000  to  4.000  Kurds  lined  up  to  vote  oiit- 
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side  of  the  Bisav  School.  The  sun  was  show- 
inn  Its  late  mornlnK  strcnKth,  but  the  men. 
women  and  children  weren't  complainlnK. 
They  had  come  to  freely  cast  a  ballot  for  the 
first  time  In  Kurdish  history.  By  noon  Tues 
day.  about  2.500  would  cast  their  ballots  at 
thus  votinn  center,  one  of  174  polling  stations 
in  northern  Iraq. 

The  nii,'ht  before.  I  hud  st«..ved  in  a  house 
with  a  couple  of  dozen  armed  peshmarwa 
t;uerrilla.s.  During  the  niMbt,  they  had  been 
patrolling:  the  area  to  prevent  Saddam  Hus- 
.sein's  people  from  possibly  disrupting'  the 
elections  to  be  held  from  8  am.  until  mid- 
night. Election  day.  they  dropped  their  arms 
and  went  to  vote  In  small  jfroups.  The  only 
armed  people  on  the  town  streets  election 
day  were  the  police  near  and  around  the  poll- 
iiiK  centers. 

The  election  had  been  delayed  for  two  days 
because  the  oritcinal  supply  of  ink  broutfht  In 
from  Germany  wasn't  indelible  and  hail  to  be 
treated.  When  votlntf.  each  person  had  to  put 
a  foreflnffer  in  the  Ink  so  they  wouldn't  be 
able  to  ca.st  a  second  ballot.  Some  Iraqi  iden- 
tification, usually  the  card  all  Iraqis  must 
carry  under  penalty  of  death,  or  an  Iraii  driv- 
er's license,  had  to  be  shown  at  the  polling 
center. 

Later  In  the  day,  I  watched  a  yountc  man 
who  studies  in  Hashdad  plead  not  to  put  his 
finger  in  the  Ink.  "I  can't  so  back  to  Bagh- 
dad with  this  marking.  They  will  arrest  me 
and  maybe  even  kill  me.  "  he  told  the  elec- 
tion official.  Nevertheless,  like  all  other 
Kurds  18  years  of  age  and  older,  he  wanted  to 
vote.  I  don't  know  what  the  election  judge's 
final  decision  was  on  this  matter,  but  I'm 
certAin  the  student  voted,  even  if  it  meant 
lisking  his  personal  freedom. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  this  city  was  rather 
tense  when  a  bomb  was  detonated  downtown 
near  election  headquarters.  Then  Sunday 
night  In  nearby  Zakho.  the  power  was  Inter- 
rupted twice  by  the  government  in  Baghdad. 
Shortly  after  midnight  Tuesday,  another  cai' 
with  dynamite  was  Intercepted  In  Zakho  and 
the  driver  arrested.  But  there  was  nothing 
going  to  stop  the  Kurds  from  voting  for  a 
president  anil  an  a.ssembly  to  speak  for  them 
with  one  voice  in  northern  Iraq. 

Voting  day  was  calm,  and  other  than  some 
unhapplness  when  the  polls  closed  at  mid- 
night before  everybody  in  line  had  voted,  it 
was  a  perfect  example  of  how  a  democracy 
should  be  developed. 

As  1  observed  10  voting  centers  In  this  city, 
the  rural  area  and  Zakho.  the  same  story 
was  told  over  and  over  again.  Thousands 
-stood  In  line  for  hours  at  a  time,  waiting  to 
cast  their  ballots. 

After  checking  the  procedures  and  ques- 
tioning voters  with  the  aid  of  an  interpreter. 
I  would  lot  the  people  ask  me  questions. 
Most  of  them  wanted  to  know  my  opinion  of 
their  election.  Several  of  them  offered  to 
share  their  food  with  me.  and  one  man  asked 
me  to  go  to  his  home  for  lunch.  A  lady  gave 
me  a  bouquet  of  wlldflowers. 

Many  Kurds  were  surprised  to  see  an 
American  watching  them.  However,  there 
were  three  other  Americans  on  the  other  side 
of  the  country  also  watching  the  voting.  One 
lady  thought  I  was  a  German  and  wanted  me 
to  take  a  message  to  her  son  who  escaped 
Saddam  10  years  ago  and  went  to  Frankfurt. 
After  he  left  Iraq,  his  father  was  tortured 
and  killed  by  the  secret  police,  "they  tied  his 
feet  and  diagge<l  him  up  and  down  the  stone 
steps  until  his  brains  came  out,"  the  70-year- 
old  woman  told  me. 

The  Kurds  are  a  rugged  people  who  have 
been  bludgeoned  throughout  history  by  the 
officials  running   Iraq.   Iran,  Turkey,   Syria 


and  the  Soviet  Union.  They  have  been  bat 
tered  -Saddam  has  killed  at  least  300,000  and 
this  shows  In  the  larger  proportion  of  women 
at  some  voting  centers-  but  never  beaten 
They  are  gootl  people  who  deserve  a  better 
hand  than  history  has  dealt  them. 

Let  me  share  with  you  some  of  the  re 
marks  they  made  to  me  during  the  first  free 
election  held  by  these  ancient  people. 

A  26-,vear-old  peshmarga  "This  is  the  first 
day  for  all  of  us." 

Woman.  19.  In  modern  dress:  "Previous 
years,  in  Saddam  s  day,  we  were  forced  to 
vote   Now  we  vote  because  we  want  to  vote   " 

Man,  60,  with  sad  eyes:    'On  behalf  of  our 
people,   we  must  all  vote.   Four  of  my  chil 
dien   have   been  taken   by  Saddam.   I  don't 
know  where  they  are.  " 

Man.  30.  after  voting:  "Have  a  cigarette, 
it's  a  great  day!" 

Man,  70,  an  Iraqi  soldier  in  1945:  "Tm 
happy.  We  can  vote  because  of  the  American 
people." 

Man.  82.  In  tribal  dress:  "What  can  I  say? 
I'm  happy!  I  once  had  to  vote  for  Saddam  by 
force." 

Man.  90.  with  some  teeth  missing:  "I  wish 
it  ends  happily.  It's  a  new  day!  " 

Woman.  65.  wearing  traditional  black  huf 
cover  and  shawl:  "I've  been  in  line  three 
hours.  I'm  going  to  stay  until  I  vote." 

Woman.  40:  "I'm  tired,  but  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter. I'm  here  for  Massoud  Barzani  (presi 
dentlal  candidate).  I  knew  his  father." 

Man.  20  "Tell  the  West  we  want  your  help 
and  are  worth  being  friends.  We  are  a  democ- 
racy." 

During  a  question-anil-answer  period  out- 
side of  a  voting  center,  a  man  about  summed 
it  all  up  when  he  told  me  to  'tell  the  whole 
world  we  only  want  to  be  ourselves.  This  re- 
mark was  made  after  standing  In  line  seven 
hours  to  vote. 

On  Monday,  in  the  combined  holiday  edi- 
tion of  the  newspaper,  I'll  share  some  photo- 
graphs with  our  readers.  In  Tuesday's  col- 
umn, we  will  take  a  look  at  some  of  our  U.S. 
military  as  viewed  by  the  Kurds  and  the 
Kurdish  women  in  the  electoral  process, 
among  other  things. 

Whkuk  I  Stand 
I  By  Mike  O'Callaghani 

Dahok.  Kukuisia.n  (Iraq).— For  the  second 
time  in  two  years.  I  have  been  most  fortu- 
nate to  watch  the  U.S.  mlliuxry  through  the 
eyes  of  people  seeking  survival.  The  small 
military  mission,  until  last  week  led  by 
Army  Col.  Richard  Naab,  in  Zakho, 
Kurdistan  (Iraq),  was  my  latest  experience. 

It  was  in  May  1990  that  I  watched  the  U.S. 
military  bring  doctors  and  nurses  Into  the 
isolated  Honduran  jungles  of  Bocay  to  rescue 
moi-e  than  900  women,  babies  and  di.sabled 
men.  They  were  the  families  of  Contra  sol- 
diers who  had  left  for  the  long  walk  back 
homo  to  Nicaragua. 

That's  when  I  wrote  that  the  best  thing 
"that  will  happen  for  days  took  place  as  U.S. 
milltiiry  people  poured  forth  from  the  chop- 
per and  immediately  .set  up  communications 
and  began  to  organize  the  people  to  be  air- 
lifted. .  .  .  Nurse  Capt  Ana  PerezSarzano, 
dressed  In  field  gear,  moved  in  among  the 
women  and  children  and  let  them  know  she 
cared.  Soon  she.  along  with  Sgt.  Ramon  Mar- 
tinez, were  putting  ear  plugs  in  little  ears 
and  pieparing  the  children  for  flight.  .  .  . 
USAF  SSgt.  Wilbert  R.  Salazju'  of  Glendale. 
Calif.,  moved  from  group  to  group  of  huddled 
children  and  parents  as  they  waited  to  climb 
up  the  knoll  to  the  helicopter.  Tho.se  that 
needed  aid  found  Salnzar  ready  and  willing 
to  help  them  carry  their  belongings  and  ba- 
bies up  the  incline. 


Kvery  American  moved  and  worked  con- 
tinuously, and  the  second  day  of  the  oper- 
ation I  returned  to  find  them  working  at  the 
same  rate  of  speed.  No  matter  how  busy  they 
became,  all  of  them,  including  Lt.  Col. 
Rodriguez,  took  time  to  carry  a  child  oi-  a 
heavy  bag  up  the  steep  incline  to  the  heli- 
copter. None  of  them  were  too  busy  to  wipe 
a  little  nose,  brush  away  a  teai'  or  give  a  hug 
to  the  children  and  the  elderly.  " 

Here,  among  the  Kurds,  the  humanitarian 
aid  given  them  by  the  U.S.  military  during 
the  terrible  winter  months,  when  they  were 
pursued  by  Saddam's  forces,  will  never  be 
forgotten.  Col.  Richard  Naab.  a  Notre  Dame 
man,  has  become  the  living  symbol  of  every- 
thing good  about  the  United  States. 

Naab,  soon  to  retire  from  the  Army,  has  a 
deep  and  sincere  love  for  the  people  he  has 
been  helping.  His  respect  for  these  tough  and 
loving  people  is  returned  a  hundredfold. 
Former  U'aql  Foreign  Minister  Sami  Abdul 
Itahman.  now  seeking  a  seat  in  the  Kurdish 
Assembly,  told  me  that  Naab  has  "left  his 
mark  on  Kurdish  history."  A  more  emo- 
tional peshmarga  guerrilla  said.  "He's  why 
all  Kurds  must  love  your  country!" 

Till!  Kurds,  and  the  whole  world,  know  that 
the  Bush  administration  encouraged  them  to 
revolt  again.st  Saddam  Hussein  following 
Desert  Storm  They  di<l.  and  we  watcheil  as 
the  Bastard  of  Baghdad  but<;hered  them  with 
the  helicopter  and  other  weapons  we  failed 
to  destroy  when  stopping  the  war  about  two 
days  before  it  should  have  been  terminated. 

Because  of  the  pictures  of  suffering  refu- 
gees coming  out  of  the  mount^ains  of  Iraq, 
the  conscience  of  the  worUl  was  bothered. 
Great  Britain's  Prime  Minster,  John  Major, 
was  the  first  to  call  for  enforcement  of  a  safe 
haven  for  the  Kurds.  "I  love  John  Major.  He 
.saved  our  lives  with  the  safe  haven  concept," 
Hussain  Sinjari  told  me.  President  Bush  fol- 
lowed this  lead  and  U.S.  military  fighter 
planes  covered  the  area,  and  food  and  sup- 
plies were  dropped  to  the  cold  and  starving 
refugees. 

The  Kurds  want  only  to  recall  the  help 
given  them  by  the  U.S.  and  their  allies.  Gen- 
erations of  suffering  have  taught  them  how 
to  forget  being  misled  by  U.S.  policy  and 
think  only  about  the  humanitarian  aid  they 
have  received.  US.  Army  Col.  Richard  Naab 
is  their  reminder  of  what  is  good  about 
America. 

Flying  in  a  chopper  with  Naab  from  Zakho 
to  meet  with  several  Kurdish  leaders  in 
.Shaqlawah  wasj  a  rewarding  experience.  He 
loves  flying  the  American  fl.ag  low  over  the 
countryside  where  people  see  it  and  wave  to 
him  and  his  men.  During  the  flight  of  almost 
one  hour,  he  continually  pointed  to  villages 
and  problems  that  concerned  him.  It  was 
easy  to  see  why  the  Kurds  and  his  own  men 
respect  him. 

Now  that  the  Kurds  have  shown  their  de- 
sire to  have  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, Naab  sees  the  need  for  job  develop- 
ment. "They  no  longer  should  believe  that 
being  a  iieshmarga  (guerrilla)  is  an  occupa- 
tion. "  he  reminds  us.  The  Kurds  will  work 
and  have  talent,  but  they  need  cement,  lum- 
ber and  supplies. 

There's  no  reason  for  famine  in  the  Kurd- 
controlled  part  of  Iraq  because  of  the  avail- 
able land  and  irrigation  water.  It  is  nec- 
essary for  us  to  give  them  continued  air  pro- 
tection as  long  as  Saddam  remains  in  Bagh- 
dail.  Naab  does  believe  they  need  a  powerful 
television  station  so  they  can  broadcast 
throughout  their  ai-ea  and  into  Baghdad. 

If  Naab  had  his  way,  we  would  also  help 
them  bring  back  their  chicken  farms  and 
feed  lots  for  sheep;  help  renew  their  carpet 


and  textile  industry;  let  them  drill  known  oil 
deposits;  and  then  back  off  and  let  them  live. 
Another  democratic  people  who  have  learned 
to  love  and  respect  the  United  .States. 

Our  foreign  policy  may  seem  somewhat 
confusing  to  us.  but  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
people  in  our  military  units  who  bring  the 
real  America  to  people  around  the  world.  Be- 
cause of  Nash,  and  people  like  him.  the  uni- 
form of  the  U.S.  military  spreads  confidence 
and  security  among  those  who  need  help  to 
survive  in  a  world  still  haunted  by  brutal 
leaders  and  bloody  regiines. 

The  Honduran  jungles  and  Iraq  are  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  world,  but  similar  experi- 
ences with  the  U.S.  niilitaiy  and  people  who 
need  help  bring  them  close  together  in  my 
mind. 

Whkre  I  Stand 
(By  Mike  O  Callaghan) 

After  being  out  of  contact  with  American 
media  for  a  week.  I  was  shocked  back  into 
the  real  world  when  picking  up  a  copy  of 
USA  Today  after  arriving  in  Koine  from  Is- 
tanbul. I  could  hardly  wait  to  learn  what  im- 
portant things  had  been  happening  back 
home  while  1  was  in  Iraq  watching  the  Kurds 
hold  a  free  election  uncler  the  nose  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein. 

There  it  was.  the  BIG  story,  some  tele- 
vision character  by  the  name  of  Murphy 
Brown  had  given  birth  to  a  baby  on  a  nation- 
ally broadcast  program.  Well,  this  wasn't 
really  the  BIG  story  because  even  I  had 
heard  it  was  going  to  happen  before  leaving 
home.  The  RIO  story  was  that  Vice  President 
Dan  Quayle  was  upset  by  the  lifestyle  choice 
of  Murphy  Brown,  an  unmarried  mother,  on 
national  television. 

If  this  was  truly  the  most  important  thing 
happening  back  home  then  it  must  have  been 
a  quiet  day  for  news.  Thumbing  through  the 
newspaper,  it  soon  became  obvious  that  this 
was  the  BIG  story  in  my  home  country. 
After  watching  people  risk  their  lives,  homes 
and  families  to  expre.ss  themselves  in  a  free 
election,  the  entire  Murphy  Brown  scenario 
presented  in  a  leading  American  newspaper 
made  me  cringe. 

The  BIG  story  made  me  realize  just  how 
fortunate  Americans  are  in  today's  world. 
While  people  in  other  nations  are  worried 
about  living  through  the  night,  having  food 
for  their  children,  openly  expressing  their 
feelings  and  beliefs  about  politics  and  defy- 
ing dictators,  we  have  the  time  and  freedom 
to  worry  about  a  television  sitcom.  Did  our 
nation's  No.  2  man  have  time  to  watch,  and 
with  the  help  of  spin  doctors  turn  a  tele- 
vision situation  into  a  national  political 
issue?  Or  was  it  just  one  more  light  headed 
news  story  that  outgrew  its  importance? 

Not  finding  much  else  to  read.  I  boarded 
the  plane  for  New  York  and  reviewed  the 
campaign  material  of  the  Kurdistan  Popular 
Democratic  Party,  one  of  several  active  po- 
litical groups  in  northern  Iraq.  It  was  such  a 
contrast  when  compared  to  Murphy  Brown's 
lifestyle  and  other  campaign  rhetoric  here  at 
home. 

After  reviewing  a  list  of  natural  resources 
available  in  their  area,  the  KPDP  stated  as 
part  of  its  manifesto: 

"The  Kurdish  people  can  have  a  much  bet- 
ter standard  of  living  if  these  resources  could 
be  utilized  properly.  But.  unfortunately,  our 
people  live  in  poverty  and  misery.  Many  of 
them,  especially  children  endure  malnutri- 
tion and  real  hunger.  Numerous  families  had 
to  sell  their  fuiniture  or  even  clothes  in 
order  to  buy  food  for  their  small  loved  ones. 
The  living  conditions  of  the  populations  can 
and  must  be  improved,  and  economic  activi- 
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ties  stimulated  through  the  following  meas- 
ures: 

Working  harder  for  lifting  the  economic 
blockade  imposed  upon  Kurdistan  by  the 
government  of  Iraq  since  October  1991; 

Exerting  more  efforts  to  increase  humani- 
tarian aid  and  distributing  it  to  the  popu- 
lation; and  making  fuel  available  to  the  in- 
habitants on  a  fair  basis,  at  official  prices, 
under  the  control  of  elected  bodies,  such  as 
city  councils; 

Starting  production  in  existing  factories 
and  mines,  exporting  any  surpluses; 

Providing  seeds,  fertilizers,  tools,  instru- 
ments and  loans  to  stimulate  agricultural 
production  in  the  approaching  summer  sea- 
son; 

Revitalizing  the  countryside  according  to 
feasible  programs  and  by  building  modern 
villages  supplied  with  running  water,  elec- 
trii  ity.  schools,  health  and  social  centers, 
roads,  etc.; 

Encouraging  the  return  to  the  rural  areas 
by  supplying  those  who  wish  to  return  with 
seeds,  fertilizers,  tools,  instruments,  loans. 
livestock,  sheep  and  poultry;  this  process  re- 
(luires  foreign  help  and  loans  but  leads  to  the 
revival  of  the  agricultural  sector  in 
Kurdistan  and  reduces  dependencies  on  hu- 
manitarian aid  and  imports; 

Distributing  land  to  farmers  and  agricul- 
tural producers; 

Building  small  water  dams,  regulating 
water  distribution  and  gradually  moderniz- 
ing agricultural  production; 

Building  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary 
(service)  industries  according  to  feasible  pro- 
grams that  take  into  consideration  available 
raw  materials  and  market  demands  as  well 
as  the  raising  of  the  level  of  living  of  the 
population; 

Producing,  refining  and  directly  exporting 
oil  and  natural  gas  in  order  to  meet  local 
market  demand  and  acquire  funds  to  finance 
various  development  programs  and  projects: 

Establishing  a  competent  central  customs 
and  revenues  office: 

Borrowing  abroad  to  finance  development 
projects  if  and  when  needed." 

You  get  the  general  idea  of  how  a  ix)or  peo- 
ple must  strive  to  improve  a  shattered  econ- 
omy and  must  look  to  the  future  when  they 
hope  to  become  self  sufficient.  These  sound 
like  some  of  the  basic  problems  faced  by  our 
F'ounding  Fathers,  the  manifesto  also  has 
.sections  on  government  administration,  for- 
eign policy,  internal  politics,  social  and 
health  services,  environment,  educational 
and  cultural  services  and  the  Kurdish  nation. 

It's  heavy  stuff — and  not  one  mention  of 
savings  and  loan  scandals.  Murphy  Brown's 
lifestyle,  pot  smoking,  a  billionaire's  cam- 
paign or  how  to  run  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Yes.  I'm  blessed  to  be  an  American,  where 
we  have  campaigns  that  no  longer  need  to 
reach  into  solving  the  problems  that  plague 
our  nation.  It  isn't  necessary  to  get  down  to 
finding  real  solutions.  We  have  for  more  than 
two  centuries  survived  and  prospered  some- 
times because  of  great  leadership  and  other 
times  despite  weak  leadership.  Most  Ameri- 
cans have  come  to  believe  a  great  nation  can 
survive  no  matter  who  is  put  in  ohai'ge  and 
no  matter  how  large  our  deficit  sp<     ling. 

But  can  we  remain  great?  This  i-  the  ques- 
tion that  will  only  be  answered  over  a  period 
of  time.  Some  of  our  better  thinkers  are  wor- 
ried that  time  might  be  running  out  unless 
we  identify  and  solve  the  basic  problems  we 
have  allowed  to  develop  during  the  past  few 
decades. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  tfentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  PortkkJ. 
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Mr.  PORTFJl.  Mr.  Speakor.  I  Ihank 
the  distin>,'uishod  Kentlemaii  I'loni 
Michit^an  for  yioldinK'  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  suppoit.  of  thi.s 
(joncuiTenl  lesolulion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  eonuressioiial 
human  ritfhts  caucus  that  I  am  privi 
le^ed  to  cochair  throu>,'hout.  its  almost, 
entire  lO-year  history  has  directed 
threat  interest  and  concern  for  the 
Kurds.  That  has  occurred  both  prior  to 
and  since  Desert  Storm. 

Several  years  ago.  we  brouvfht  Mrs. 
Francoise  Mitterrand  to  Washint^ton. 
the  First  I«idy  of  France,  to  tell  of  her 
jjreat  concerns  about  the  Kunlish  peo- 
ple and  their  mistreatment  in  all  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  find  their  pop- 
ulation spread.  That  disci-inunation 
and  sufferint?  has  been  meat  in  each  of 
these  countries,  but  it  has  been  most 
profound  in  Irari  where  Saddam  Hus- 
sein turned  his  toxic  chemical  weapons 
upon  his  own  people,  the  Kurdish  peo- 
ple, killinj^  thousands  of  them  and 
where  that  suffering'  and  discrimina- 
tion has  been  intensive  throutfhout  this 
entire  period. 

So  I  want  to  commend  my  coIleaKues 
in  the  Congress,  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Hii.ukayi.  the  ♦gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr  Gii.man),  the  jjen 
tleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Soi,.ak/.|. 
the  fjentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Ham 
II.TON].  the  i^entleman  from  Mlt:hiK'an 
[Mr.  Bkdomkikli)].  the  trentleman  froiTi 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hkkkutkkj.  and  the  gen- 
tleman fiom  Pennsylvania  [Mi-.  Yat- 
RON].  all  of  whom  have  shown  ^'reat 
concern  for  the  sufferint;  of  the  Kurdish 
people,  and  for  hrinning  this  resolution 
to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Klections  have  now  been  hold  ia 
northern  Iraq.  Wc  commend  the  people 
for  their  courat,'e  and  foi'  takint?  this 
important  step,  but  our  support  for  the 
Kurdish  people  must  continue  to  pro- 
vide the  protection  for  them  that  Is  ab- 
solutely essential,  and  this  resolution 
points  us  in  the  rijjht  direction,  Mr 
Speaker,  and  I  would  urtje  its  adojjtion 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  history  has  been  very  unkind 
to  the  Kurds.  For  centuries  they  have  been  in 
ethnic  limbo,  split  between  as  many  as  four 
dillerent  nations  and  always  prevented  (rom 
fully  expressing  their  political  will.  In  times  of 
political  or  military  uncertainty,  the  Kurds  fre- 
quently have  been  brutally  repressed  by  lead 
ers  who  fear  mat  they  will  rise  up  and  demand 
representation  or  independence 

The  latest  chapter  in  the  sad  tale  of  the 
Kurds  has  been  the  gulf  war.  Following  Sad 
dam  Hussein's  crushing  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
the  U.S.  military,  he  sent  his  forces  north  to 
crush  a  fledgling  Kurdish  uprising.  With  the 
help  of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Na 
tions,  Saddam's  aggression  against  the  Kurds 
was  checked  and  relief  supplies  were  made 
available  to  them  through  Operation  Provide 
Comfort.  In  addition,  a  security  zone  was  es- 
tablished in  Iraq  north  of  the  36th  parallel  to 
provide  a  haven  lor  the  Kurds.  This  zone  is 
patrolled  by  U.N.  observers.  In  addition,  the 
Turkish  Government  has  agreed  to  allow  Unit- 
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ed  States  forces  to  use  bases  in  southern  Tur- 
key to  provide  assistance  to  the  Kurds  Unfor- 
tunately, the  agreements  allowing  the  United 
Slates  to  operate  m  southern  Turkey  and  the 
United  Nations  to  operate  in  northern  Iraq  both 
expire  in  June  1992. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  299  urges  the 
United  States  to  seek  an  extension  of  the 
agreement  with  Turkey  which  will  allow  United 
States  forces  to  continue  to  assist  the  Kurds 
This  legislation  also  urges  the  United  Nations 
to  continue  to  operate  in  northern  Iraq. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Kurds  must  not  be  forgot 
ten.  If  the  United  States  and  United  Nations 
turn  Iheir  backs  on  the  Kurds.  Saddam  will 
have  a  free  hand  to  commit  the  types  of 
human  rights  abuses  that  we  all  know  he  is 
capable  I  urge  members  to  support  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  299  and  to  support  the 
human  rights  of  the  Kurdish  people. 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker  I  nse  in  support 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  299  regarding 
the  Kurds  in  northern  Iraq  I  am  pleased  to  be 
an  original  cosp)onsor  of  this  measure  and 
commend  the  author,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman Irom  Nevada  (Mr  BilbrayI  for  his  com 
milment  to  alleviating  the  plight  of  the  Kurds  in 
Iraq.  I  also  commend  the  distinguished  chair 
men  of  the  Human  Rights  and  International 
Organizations  Subcommittee.  Mr.  Yatron. 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East.  Mr.  Hamilion,  lor  their  willing- 
ness to  take  prompt  action  on  this  timely 
measure  so  that  it  could  be  considered  by  the 
full  House  today. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  agreement  that  allows  the 
United  Stales  to  station  military  forces  m 
southern  Turkey  in  order  to  provide  protection 
to  the  Kurds  in  northern  Iraq  expires  this 
month.  Furthermore,  the  agreement  between 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Government  of 
Iraq,  which  established  humanitarian  centers 
and  safe  areas  In  northern  Iraq  for  Kurds  and 
others,  also  expires  at  the  end  of  this  month 
It  IS  imperative  that  both  these  agreements  be 
extended  immediately  The  lives  of  thousands 
of  Kurds,  who  have  suffered  massively  under 
the  brutal  regime  ol  the  Iraqi  dictator  Saddam 
Hussein,  depend  on  the  protection  allorded 
them  by  Ihe  United  Nations  presence  in  the 
north  of  Iraq  and  by  the  coalition  forces  sta- 
tioned in  Turkey.  We  cannot  allow  Saddam 
Hussem  to  once  again  unleash  his  tyranny  on 
these  beleaguered  people. 

House  Concurrent  F^esolution  299  address- 
es this  urgent  need.  It  calls  upon  the  Turkish 
Government  to  permit  the  continued  stationing 
ol  United  States  and  other  coalition  lorces  on 
lis  territory.  The  measure  calls  for  Ihe  exten- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  presence  in  north- 
ern Iraq  and  calls  upon  Ihe  Iraqi  Government 
to  lilt  the  economic  boycott  of  northern  Iraq.  I 
believe  lirmly  that  the  U.S.  Government  should 
work  vigorously  toward  these  ends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ihat  Iraqi  Kurds  took  a  giant 
step  toward  Ihe  realization  of  their  democratic 
aspirations  last  month  when  they  conducted, 
under  difficult  conditions,  what  are  acknowl- 
edged to  be  free  and  fair  elections  We.  in  the 
United  States,  wlio  have  rightly  made  demo 
cratic  reform  and  respect  tor  human  rights  a 
cornerstone  of  our  foreign  policy,  cannot  now 
abandon  those  who.  at  great  personal  risk, 
seek  to  exercise  those  rights.  The  Kurds  de- 
serve our  support  and  protection  I  urge  unani- 


mous consent  ol  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
299. 

Mr.  YATRON  Mr.  Speaker.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  299  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  international  community 
should  extend  the  mandate  of  Operation  Pro- 
vide Comfort  in  northern  Iraq  and  southern 
Turkey 

Provide  Comfort,  a  UN -sponsored  oper- 
ation, has  supplied  security,  food,  and  shelter 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Kurdish  refugees 
now  living  in  northern  Iraq  and  Turkey.  These 
refugees  were  forced  to  flee  their  homes  in 
February  and  March  of  1991  when  Iraqi  forces 
brutally  suppressed  a  Kurdish  uprising 

Operation  Provide  Comfort's  mandate  has 
been  relatively  successful  m  protecting  the 
Kurds  against  Iraqi  attacks. 

Turkey  has  permitted  United  States  forces 
to  be  stationed  on  its  soil  to  provide  air  cover 
lor  the  Kurds  and  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  has  been  administering  the 
camps. 

However.  Ankara's  agreement  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  military  and  the  United  Nations  ac- 
cord with  Iraq  to  administer  the  refugee  camps 
are  both  set  to  expire  in  June 

The  Government  of  Turkey  is  currently  con- 
sidering whether  it  should  extend  the  agree- 
ment wilh  the  United  States  beyond  June. 

The  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  will  soon  be  transferring  its  respon- 
sibilities for  administering  the  camps  to 
UNICEF  which  must  reach  a  new  agreement 
with  Baghdad  on  the  continued  presence  of 
the  United  Nations  in  Ihe  security  zone 

This  resolution  calls  on  all  parties  to  extend 
the  mandate  and  also  calls  on  Iraq  to  end  its 
economic  boycott  ol  northern  Iraq  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  massive  suffering  of  thou- 
sands of  civilian  Kurds. 

Mr  Speaker,  while  it  is  critically  important  to 
support  Operation  Provide  Comfort,  if  is  clear 
that  as  long  as  Saddam  is  in  power  Ihe  Kurds 
will  never  be  safe  from  Iraqi  aggression. 

The  resolution  complements  U.S.  policy  ob- 
jectives with  respect  to  this  issue.  The  admin- 
istration has  informed  us  in  writing  Ihat  they 
have  no  objection  to  this  resolution 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  commend 
Chairman  FASCttL.  Congressman  Brcx^m- 
FitiD,  Chairman  Hamilion.  Congressman  Be- 
REUfER,  Congressman  Bilbhay.  and  Con- 
gressman GiLMAN  for  supporting  this  resolu- 
tion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this  resolu 
tion. 

Mr  BROOMFIKLD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  biu'k  the  balance  of  m.v  time. 

Mr.  H.\.MILT()N.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 

The  SPKAKI-:R  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoNTGOMKKV).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  nenthman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hamii.ton]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  atrree  to  the  con- 
current resolution.  House  Concurrent 
Ri'.solution  299.  as  amentled. 

The  question  was  taken:  aiut  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  con- 
current resolution,  as  ixmended.  was 
agreed  to. 


.•\   iMutHjn   to  reconsidri'  wa.s  hud  on 
t  he  table. 


(',1-',N1--,!<..\1.   !,i:.-WK. 

.\Ii  H.\M!1.'I(>N  Ml  .--peaker,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  ."j  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 2?t9.  t.hf  (oni  urront  resolution  just 

ili.MI'Cli    t  (' 

The  SI'EAKKii  pro  teinpoic.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana'.' 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMKNDINC.    .ALBANIA   FoH 
DIOMOCKATIC   i:LKfTl().\S 

Mi  ii  A.\1!I.T(  iN  M:  SiKvik.-r.  1  move 
to  ;-u:^pi.-mi  thi-  lul'-s  .inii  ,it,'rf(>  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H  Cnr;.  Res.  30.5) 
commending  the  people  of  Albania  for 
their  successful  democratic  election, 
urging  the  acceleration  of  market  re- 
forms in  Albania,  urging  the  President 
to  expedite  the  negotiation  of  a  com- 
mercial agreement  with  Albania,  and 
urging  an  increase  of  aid  to  Albania,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Rks  :»5 

Whereas  the  people  of  Albania  held  a  suc- 
cessful democratic  election  on  March  22. 
1992; 

Whereas  the  newly  elected  government  of 
Albania  has  promised  to  institute  market  re- 
forms and  establish  democratic  institutions; 
and 

Whereas  the  Albanian  economy  has  col- 
lapsed and  the  Albania  people  are  unable  to 
meet  any  basic  needs:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolvrd  by  the  House  of  /(rpresentativcs  (the 
Senate  com-urrmg).  That  the  Congress— 

(1)  commends  the  people  of  Albania  for  the 
successful  democratic  election  that  was  held 
on  March  22.  1992.  and  that  was  both  equi- 
table and  representative; 

(2 1  urges  the  newly-elected  Albanian  gov- 
ernment to  accelerate  market  i-eforms  and 
complete  the  establishment  of  demociatic 
institutions  at  all  levels  of  government: 

(3)  urKes  the  President  to  take  steps  to  in- 
crease trade  opportunities  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Albania; 

i4)  urges  that  increased  humanitarian  as- 
sistance be  provided  to  Albania,  especially 
emergency  shipments  of  basic  food  commod- 
ities; and 

(5)  urges  that  priority  be  given  to  helping 
the  Albania  agricultural  sector  provide  ade- 
(juate  food  supplies  to  the  Albanian  people. 

The  SPEAKIOR  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Hamilton]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
FIKLD]  will  be  recognized  for  "20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]. 

Mr.  HAMILTt)N.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  ConcuiTent  Resolu- 


tion 30,')  a.^  .imendiMi.  Thi.^  resolution: 
Coinincnii.-^  ihe  people  of  Albania  for 
successful  cieinocraLic  elections  held 
March  22.  1992:  urges  the  newly  elected 
government  to  accelerate  market  re- 
forms: urges  the  President  to  increase 
trade  opportunities  between  the  United 
.States  and  Albania:  urges  that  in- 
creased humanitarian  assistance  be 
provided  to  Albania:  and  urges  that 
priority  be  given  to  helping  the  Alba- 
nian agricultural  sector  provide  ade- 
(luate  food  supplies  to  the  .^ilbanian 
people. 

I  would  like  to  underscore  for  my  col- 
leagues the  importance  of  adequate 
food  and  medical  assistance  to  Albania 
at  this  time.  A  new  democratically 
elected  government  in  Albania  cannot 
succeed  if  its  election  is  followed  by 
mass  hunger,  or  even  starvation.  I  hope 
the  United  States  will  provide  leader- 
ship and  energize  the  international 
community  to  .address  Albania's  pres.s- 
ing  humanitaiian  needs. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  col- 
league from  Kansas.  Mis.  Mkykks.  for 
her  leadership  in  introducing  this  reso- 
lution. I  also  would  like  to  commend 
Chairman  Fasckll.  for  his  willingness 
to  expedite  this  resolutions  consider- 
ation. 

I  urge  adoi'lion  o!  House  Concuri'ent 
Resolution  :30.5.  as  amended. 

Mr.  BROOMFIKLD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
.yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend 
Congresswoman  Mkykks  for  her  fine 
work  in  crafting  this  legislation. 

This  resolution  commends  the  people 
of  Albania  for  their  recent  democratic 
election,  urges  the  new  Albanian  Gov- 
ernment to  adopt  free  market  eco- 
nomic principles  and  urges  our  Govern- 
ment to  increase  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  that  poor  country. 

In  recent  years,  I  have  been  person- 
ally involved  in  encouraging  the  ad- 
ministration to  recognize  Albania, 
open  an  Embassy  there,  and  assist  the 
Albanian  people  in  every  way  possible. 
I  commend  President  Bush  for  his  fine 
efforts  to  date,  but  note  that  much 
more  needs  to  be  done  if  we  are  to 
avert  a  real  disaster  in  Albania. 

The  economy  of  Albania  has  been 
shattered,  and  more  humanitarian  as- 
sistance is  badly  needed.  Albania's  hos- 
pitals lack  the  basic  equipment  and 
medicines  that  we  in  the  United  States 
take  for  granted.  I  want  to  highlight 
the  excellent  humanitarian  work  of  a 
good  friend  and  constituent  of  mine. 
Ekrem  Bardha.  one  of  the  top  leaders 
of  the  ethnic  Albanian  community  in 
the  United  States.  He  has  dedicated 
much  time  and  effort  to  providing  med- 
ical equipment  to  the  hospitals  in  Al- 
bania. We  Americans  have  done  a  first- 
class  job  in  helping  to  end  communism 
in  that  once-closed  society,  but  now 
the  real  work  of  nation-building  be- 
gins. 

The  new  government  of  Dr.  Sali 
Berisha  desperatel.y  needs  more  assist- 
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ance  if  he  is  tc  keep  his  promises  to  the 
Albanian  people  who  bravely  c  hose  de- 
mot-racy  over  communism  .Authoritar- 
ian forces  in  Albania  are  waiting  for 
the  new  Berisha  government  to  stum- 
ble and  fall.  We  do  not  want  to  turn  our 
backs  on  that  struggling  democracy 
when  it  desperately  needs  our  helping 
hand. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
timely  resolution. 

D  1320 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Mev- 
KK.sj.  the  principal  .-sponsor  of  this  reso- 
lution 

Mi>  MF.VKH.'-^  of  Kansas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much  for  .vielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  leadership  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Aff.airs,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
field)  for  their  assistance,  and  cer- 
tainly the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Europe  and  Middle  East,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamil- 
ton] and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  GiLMAN]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  xenophobic  regime 
of  Enver  Hoxha  and  his  successors  left 
Albania  the  poorest  and  most  isolated 
in  Europe.  The  people  of  Albania  de- 
serve our  congratulations  for  their  ef- 
forts to  bring  their  country  out  of  the 
economic  and  social  wreckage  caused 
by  the  4.5-year-long  communist  dicta- 
torship. The  new  government  under 
President  Sali  Berisha  has  promised  to 
turn  Albania  into  a  market  economy 
and  establish  democratic  institutions. 
We  must  encourage  them  to  follow 
through  on  those  promises  as  quickly 
;is  possible,  and  give  them  whatever 
technical  a.ssistancc  and  advice  t.he.v 
need  to  set  up  those  institutions. 

The  United  States  has  reached  a 
trade  agreement  with  Albania,  and  the 
President  hiis  waived  Jackson-Vanik. 
This  agreement  must  be  finalized  so 
Congress  can  approve  it  so  Albania  can 
get  most-favored-nation  status  and 
American  investrnents  in  Albania  will 
be  eligible  for  OPIC  insurance.  Amer- 
ican exports  to  Albania  have  tripled  in 
the  past  2  years,  and  the  potential  is 
there  for  much  more.  Several  Amer- 
ican companies  are  exploring  for  oil. 
and  there  is  also  the  potential  for  tour- 
ism along  the  Adriatic  coast. 

But  the  Albanian  people  are  still  in  a 
dire  situation.  The  departing  com- 
munist government  has  left  the  econ- 
omy in  a  tragic  shambles.  1  ^i  with 
the  new  Albanian  Minister  o;  Trade 
and  Foreign  Economic  Relations  last 
month.  Mr.  Naske  Afezzoli.  and  he  told 
me  that  the  former  government  gave 
false  figures  to  the  European  Commu- 
nity concerning  the  amount  of  food  Al- 
bania needed.  As  a  result,  the  Albanian 
people  cannot  get  cooking  oil.  sugar, 
rice.  eggs,  cheese,  meat,  or  soap.  He  ex- 
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pressed  a  desperate  need  for  emerKcncy 
food  commodities. 

Ameriia  and  Americans  are  very  pop- 
ular in  Albania.  The  Secretary  of  Stall' 
was  mobbed  by  well-wishers  wh«3n  he 
was  there.  I  think  ever.vthint:  should  l)o 
done  to  help  these  poor  people.  'I'heie  is 
a  real  dant^er  of  famine.  I  hope  wi*  can 
demonstrate  that  America  will  help  Al- 
bania recover  from  the  ilarkness  and 
povert.y  that  that  poor  country  was 
subjected  to. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELU.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distin^iuished 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Gii.- 
MAN]. 

Mr.  GIIiMAN.  I  thank  the  fjentlcman 
for  yieldini?  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  stroni,'  support 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  SOfj  and 
I  join  in  commending:  the  gentlelady 
from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Mkykks]  for  her  out- 
standint;  and  timely  work  on  this 
measure  and  for  the  support  by  our  dis- 
tintjuished  chairman  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  ^;urope  and  Middle  Kast. 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr  Ham- 
ilton] and  the  distinMruished  commit- 
tee ranking:  member,  the  (gentleman 
from  Michit,'an  (Mr.  Bkoomfiki>d1.  for 
their  support. 

This  measure,  most  appropriately, 
commends  the  people  of  Albania  for 
their  successful  dem«)cratic  election 
held  on  March  22.  1992.  and  ur^es  the 
newly  elected  Government  of  Albania 
to  accelerate  mai  kct  reforms  and  com- 
plete the  establishment  of  democratic 
institutions  at  all  levels  of  sovei'n- 
ment. 

In  addition,  it  utxes  our  President  to 
take  steps  to  increase  trade  opportuni- 
ties between  the  United  States  and  Al- 
bania. As  many  of  you  know,  our  Na- 
tion recently  siu^ned  a  trade  ai,'i«;ement 
with  Albania,  the  first  phiuse  of  which. 
I  hope  can  be  implemented  shortly. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure 
urges  increased  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  Albania,  espei.-iall.v  emeruenc.y 
food  assistance.  This  is  an  appropriate 
and  timely  measure  and  I  stron^lv  sup- 
port and  uri,'e  its  unanimous  adoption. 

Mr.  HROOMFIKLD.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distin^ruished 
j^entleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Bkhki.'- 

TKKj. 

Mr.  HKREUTKR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  j^entleman  for  .yielding'  and 
rise  in  stront,'  support  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  305  and  commend  the 
jfentlewoman  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  MKY- 
KKS], my  collestKue.  for  introducdnt,' 
this  le^'islation. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate,  of  course, 
that  we  commend  the  Albanian  people 
on  their  move  toward  democracy  and 
their  leaders  on  mt>vint;  lowanl  market 
reforms  ami  democratic  institutions. 
But  I  think,  as  our  colleatrues  who  vis- 
ited Albania  recently  and  othei'  Ameii- 
cans  would  attest.  i:onditions  there  aie 
desperate.  They  are  the  worst  we  find 
in  any  place  In  central,  eastern  or 
southeastoiti  part  of  Kurope. 
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They  have  a  desperate  need  for  hu- 
manitarian a.ssistance  and  for  tech- 
nical a.ssistance.  and  despite  the  isola- 
tion they  have  labored  in  for  decades 
now,  they  know  <ibout  America,  they 
expect  ureat  things  iVom  us  and  they 
want  to  i-mulato  us. 

They  have  a  desperate  need  that  we 
should  help  them  meet  at  this  time. 

I  think  it  is  impoi't,ant  we  also  send  a 
messatfe  to  the  administration  that  is 
already  receptive  that  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible we  fully  implement  the  programs 
of  the  Export- Import  Bank.  OPIC.  in 
addition  to  the  liumamitarian  assist- 
ance which  is  needed  right  now  in  great, 
amounts,  food  and  medical  supplies 
being  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important,  there- 
fore, that  we  send  a  message  of  support 
to  them  and  a  recognition  that  we  un- 
derstand their  needs,  and  I  thank  my 
colleagues  for  their  initiative  in  for- 
warding this  legislation. 

Mr.  BROOMFIKLI).  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Poktkr]. 

Mr  PORTKR.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  thank 
m.v  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Bkoomkikld]  for  yield- 
ing this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  on 
the  floor  today  in  recognizing  the 
democratic  shift  in  Albania  in  the  past 
3  .years,  including  the  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions h(dd  on  March  22.  1992.  and  I  com- 
mend Mrs.  Mkykks  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs for  their  leadership  in  offering 
this  important  resolution. 

Through  history.  Albania's  central 
location,  the  Adriatic  cojvst  between 
Greece  and  Yugoslavia,  has  subjected  it 
to  occupation  by  a  number  of  invaders, 
in<:luding  a  long  occupation  by  the 
Ottomans. 

In  1912,  Albania  gained  its  independ- 
ence from  the  Ottomans.  After  a  brief 
period  of  democratic  development  in 
the  1920's.  Albania  was  ruled  by  King 
/iOg  until  the  Italians  invaded  in  1939. 
After  World  War  II.  the  Communists 
under  Knver  Hoxha  took  control  and 
molded  Albania  into  one  of  the  most 
closed,  secretive,  and  repressivi;  soci- 
eties on  Karth.  Hoxha's  extreme  Sta- 
linist rhetoric,  led  to  lireaks  with  Mos- 
cow in  the  1960's  and  Beijing  in  the 
1970's  and  further  isolated  Albania. 

Although  Albania  is  resource  rich, 
strict  adherence  to  Communist  dogma 
has  run  its  econom.v  into  the  ground, 
making  Albania  the  poorest  nation  on 
the  European  continent.  Desperate  eco- 
nomic conditions  coupleil  with  demo- 
cratic transfojmat  ions  in  other  Central 
and  Eastern  European  nations  and  a 
very  large  population  of  jol)less  young 
people  led  t.o  mass  ilenionstral.ions  in 
.January  1990  in  m;iny  cities,  including 
the  northern  city  (jf  Shkoder. 

This  March,  true  democrac.v  took 
root  in  Albania  as  elections  were  held 
for  the  140  seals  in  the  unicameral  Peo- 
ples  Assembly.  The  Demoiratic  Party. 


which  advocates  broad-based  and  wide- 
spread economic  and  political  reforms, 
won  just  under  two-thirds  of  the  As- 
sembly seats.  The  Socialist  Party  the 
former  Communists  won  only  a  sinall 
number  of  seats. 

An  election  observation  team  from 
the  Commission  on  Security  and  Co- 
(jpcration  in  Europe  was  in  Albania  for 
the  election  and  certified  that  the  elec- 
toral outcome  legitimately  reflected 
the  will  of  the  people  of  Albania. 

Many  problems  remain  in  Albania  as 
a  result  of  years  of  statist,  authoritar- 
ian control.  As  a  result  of  the  years  of 
Communist  rule,  the  economy  is  in 
shambles,  food  is  in  short  supply,  and 
unemployment  is  staggering.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Albanians  recognize  that  de- 
mocracy is  the  most  solid  foundation 
for  building  a  strong,  vibrant  societ.y 
and  they  have  taken  the  important 
first  step  of  holding  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions. 

The  United  States  welcomes  Albania 
back  into  the  community  of  nations, 
supports  its  fledgling  deinocracy.  and 
looks  forward  to  continued  adherence 
to  democratic  principles  in  Albania. 

D  1330 

Mr.  BROOMFIELI),  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutt^s  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Zki.ifk). 

Mr.  ZEIilFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recentl.y 
led  a  privately  funded  delegation  to 
Yugoslavia  and  Albania.  What  a  thrill 
is  was  to  see  these  people  t  brow  off  tht; 
.yoke  of  oppression  and  vote  for  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government.  On  Man^h 
22.  1992.  election  day  in  Albania,  we 
were  traveling  from  Struga  on  the 
Yugoslavian-Albanian  border  to 
Tirane.  the  capital  of  Albania. 

As  our  group  traveled  <iown  out  of 
the  mountains  we  traveled  through 
man.v  small  villages.  The  Albanians  in 
seeing  our  motorcade  pass  b.y.  on  roads 
where  cars  are  not  seen  regularly, 
raised  their  hands  with  the  victory 
sign.  This  we  were  hopeful  meant  that 
the  election  was  proceeding  smoothly 
and  towards  democracy  and  away  from 
comnuinism. 

Upon  arriving  in  Tirane  we  were 
briefed  by  representatives  of  the  Alba- 
nian Government  and  international  ob- 
serving teams  who  were  there  to  try  to 
ensure  truly  free  and  lair  elections. 
International  observers  as  well  as  U.S. 
Embassy  personnel  had  been  traveling 
by  road  where  possible  and  by  heli- 
copter where  there  are  no  roads  to 
monitor  the  process.  The  early  reports 
that  night  were  very  encouraging. 

Early  the  next  day.  the  day  after  the 
elections.  I  had  the  privilege  to  meet 
with  Ambassador  R.verson  and  his  staff 
at  the  U.S.  Embassy.  Even  with  man.y 
villages  to  be  heard  from  it  appeared 
that  the  elections  had  gone  better  than 
anyone  had  cxiwcted  and  that  there 
was  an  overwhelming  victor.y  for  the 
democratir  mov(>ment. 


Later  that  morning.  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  Sail  Barishia  who  at 
that  time  was  the  lea<ler  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  who  has  sul)sp(iueiulv 
been  elected  President  by  the  new  par- 
liament. In  a  brief  conversation  with 
Barishia  I  inquired  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  had  enough  skilled  people  to  fill 
the  key  cabinet  positions  in  his  govern- 
ment. 

He  indicated  he  did  but  that  the 
problem  they  had  was  that  they  did  not 
know  how  to  draft  legislation  or  amend 
their  constitution  and  needed  help  in 
developing  a  plan  to  create  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government.  He  called 
on  the  mature  democracies  of  the 
world  to  send  advisers  to  help  the  new 
government  leaders  with  these  tasks. 

A  few  minutes  after  this  meeting  we 
were  on  the  platform  with  President 
Barishia  in  Skenderbcrg  Square  when 
he  spoke  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
his  euphoric  countrymen.  What  an  ex- 
perience it  was  to  hear  these  extremely 
poor  people  chanting  God  bless  democ- 
r;n'v  and  even  God  bless  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  encourage  adoption  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  305.  On( 
of  Albania's  most  critical  needs  is  hu- 
manitarian aid.  In  addition,  their  agri- 
cultural production  has  fallen  dras- 
tically during  the  last  year  or  two.  I 
was  glad  to  learn  from  Ambassailoi- 
Ryerson  that  one  of  the  immediate  ac- 
tions of  the  United  States  was  arrang- 
ing for  the  importation  of  fertilizer  in 
an  attempt  to  help  alleviate  the  criti- 
cal food  shortage. 

Albania  also  needs  all  forms  of  medi- 
cine and  medical  equipment.  I  toured 
their  best  children's  hospital  and  wit- 
nessed the  crudest  of  medical  care. 
Sterilization  was  by  hot  water  boiled 
in  a  pan.  There  was  no  blood  testing 
equipment  of  any  kind  and  there  was  a 
dire  shortage  of  even  the  most  rudi- 
mentary supplies  such  as  needles. 

According  to  many  experts.  Albania 
is  the  poorest  of  the  emerging  democ- 
racies in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  If  it  is  to  survive 
as  a  democracy,  the  Free  world  must 
unite  by  providing  both  public  and  pri- 
vate assistance.  Albania  is  rich  in  nat- 
ural resourc(!s  and  has  great  natural 
beaut.y. 

It  is  in  the  United  Sates'  interest  to 
see  Albania  and  the  other  emerging  de- 
mocracies of.  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
former  Soviet  Union  grow  and  prosper 
so  that  the  peace  dividend  we  are  now 
enjoying  will  be  permanent. 

!.et  freedom  ring. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  again  support  House 
ConcurriMit  HesoUition  305. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  305. 
This  timely  resolution  commends  the  people  o( 
Albania  for  their  successful  aemocratic  elec 
tion,  urges  the  newly  elected  Albanian  Gov- 
ernment to  accelerate  market  reforms  and 
complete  the  establishment  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions at  all  levels  of  government,  urges  the 
President  to  take  steps  to  increase  trade  op- 


ponunities  t^etween  'ne  Umtea  States  and  Al- 
bania, and  urges  that  increased  humanitarian 
assistance  be  provided  to  Albania  I  commend 
Representatives  MtYLHS.  Broomfield.  and 
GiLMAtj  for  introducing  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 305,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  jom 
me  in  its  support 

As  Chairman  ol  the  Commission  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  the  Helsinki  Com- 
mission. I  have  held  a  longstanomg  interest  in 
Albania's  progress  toward  democracy  Indeed, 
just  over  1  year  ago,  following  Albania's 
flawed  first  iiiuliiparty  elections  and  a  Commis- 
sion delegation  visit  to  Albania  led  by  our  co- 
chairman.  Senator  DtCONOt^!.  the  Commis- 
sion convened  a  hearing  regarding  democratic 
developments  in  that  country.  Among  the  wit- 
nesses was  Sail  Bensha,  then  chairman  ol  the 
Demoraciic  Party,  'he  fust  alternative  oolitical 
party  in  Albania.  Today,  1  year  later,  Sali 
Bensha  is  Albania's  President,  poised  to  steer 
his  country  through  a  new  era  of  reform.  Also 
presenting  testimony  was  Ismail  Kadare,  Alba- 
ma's  best  known  novelist,  who  had  defected  in 
1990  and  has  only  recentiv  returned  to  his 
homeland. 

The  March  1992  elections  that  Drought  Mr 
Bensha  to  power  were  Albania's  second 
multiparty  elections  since  political  pluralism 
was  first  accepted  by  that  country's  Com- 
munist leadership  in  late  1990.  Despite  the  de- 
cision to  ban  ethnically  based  parties  and 
groups  from  running  candidates — a  decision 
which  violated  Albania's  commitments  unoer 
CSCE— the  elections  as  a  whole  were  held  in 
a  manner  that  legitimately  rellected  the  will  of 
the  people  of  Albania  In  an  almost  complete 
reversal  of  the  first  electoral  contest,  the 
Democratic  Party  garnered  )ust  under  two- 
thirds  of  the  seats  in  the  national  parliament, 
known  as  the  People's  Assembly 

But  successful  democratic  elections  are  only 
the  beginning  of  Albania's  difficult  journey.  As 
noted  in  the  report  ol  the  Helsinki  Commission 
slatt  delegation  that  obsen/ed  the  March  1992 
elections,  given  the  desperate  state  of  the 
economy  and  an  absence  ol  social  order,  the 
new  Assembly,  Government,  and  President 
will  all  have  to  take  quick  advantage  of  the  fa- 
vorable political  momentum  to  lead  Albania — 
the  poorest  country  in  Europe— out  of  the  dire 
straits  in  which  the  country  finds  itself.  Its 
needs  are  certainly  great.  Popular  expecta- 
tions are  high,  however,  and  insufficient  effort 
to  meet  these  expectations  may  result  in  a 
Quick  decline  in  the  political  fortunes  of  the 
now  leadei''.  as  well  as  continued  cetenoration 
in  the  overall  situation  in  Albania 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  305  urges  the 
newly  elected  Albanian  Government  to  re- 
spond to  this  challenge  with  the  acceleration 
of  market  reforms  ana  the  completion  of  the 
establishment  of  democratic  institutions  at  all 
levels  ol  government.  At  the  same  time,  it 
urges  President  Bush  to  take  steps  to  in- 
crease trade  opportunities  between  the  United 
States  and  Albania,  and  urges  an  increase  ot 
humanitarian  assistance  This  element  is  cru- 
cial. For  now  that  Albania  has  moved  into  a 
new  era,  the  international  community,  and  es- 
pecially the  United  States,  should  assist  that 
country  in  meeting  its  many  challenges.  I  do 
believe  that  the  administration,  and  particularly 
our  Ambassador  to  Albania,  William  Ryerson, 
realize  this  and  are  responding.  The  resolution 
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oefore  us  is  important  in  that  r  expresses  con- 
gressional support  for  and  further  encourage- 
ment of  these  efforts 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Saii  Bensha  spoke  be- 
fore the  Helsinki  Commission  last  vear,  he 
emphasized  that  Americas  engagement  was 
ol  real  encouragement  to  the  forces  of  democ- 
racy in  his  country.  As  he  put  it  then,  the 
opening  and  not  the  closing  ot  the  United 
States  toward  Albania,  the  intensification  of  re- 
lations and  not  the  practice  o'  wait  and  see. 
are  essentiai  tor  the  development  ot  democ- 
racy in  Albania  The  people  ol  Albania,  m  -he 
latest  elections,  have  signaled  their  commit- 
ment to  the  democratic  path  it  wouia  be 
shortsighted  for  the  West,  through  negligence 
or  indifference,  '.o  make  them  'hirk  'hev  •^\'3de 
the  wrong  choice. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD  Mr.  Sp«-ak('i-.  I 
have  no  further  rccjuests  for  time,  and 
I  Yield  liack  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
vicld  Viai  k  the  t)alance  of  my  time. 

Tile  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HuTTO).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
iMf  Hamii.ton)  that  the  Hou.se  suspend 
the  rule  and  agree  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con  Res.  305).  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  con- 
current resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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.Ml.  HAMILTON.  M:  .Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  305.  as 
.imended.  the  concurrent  resolution 
just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REGARDING  BURMA 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  473)  expressing  the  con- 
tinuing concern  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives about  the  situation  in 
Burma  and  its  implications  for  the  re- 
gion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H,  RKS.  473 

Whereas  the  people  of  Burma  continue  to 
live  under  a  brutal  military  regime  that  has 
restricted  freedom  of  expiession  and  associa- 
tion, has  imprisoned  and  tortured  political 
opponents,  has  rel'u.sed  to  implement  result-s 
of  national  elections  held  in  1990.  and  has  de 
rained  under  house  arrest  the  leader  of  the 
political  opposition.  Daw  Aunp  San  Suu  Kyi. 

Whereas  the  Burmese  leRime  has  al.so  con- 
ducted military  operations  asainst  ethnic  in- 
suiKents  in  border  areas,  during  which  Bur- 
mese    troops     have     committeil     egi-eyious 
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luuiiaii  lights  abuses  against  civilians,  iii- 
tluiliriK  rape,  torture,  suninmiy  execution, 
ilestructlon  of  property,  and  forced  reloca- 
tion; 

Wiioreas  these  operations  liave  resulted  in 
Inteinal  displacement  and  outflows  of  hun 
dreda  of  thousands  of  Burmese  Into  several 
countries  in  the  rejjion: 

Whereas  the  Burmese  regime's  ability  to 
conduct  such  mlliteiy  opeiatlons  has  been 
enhanced  through  the  import  of  arms  and 
military  equipment; 

Whereas  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is 
by  far  the  largest  supplier  of  arms  and  mill 
tary  equipment  to  the  Burmese  regime; 

Whereas  the  refugee  outflow  from  Burma 
has  Imposed  an  e.xtraordlnary  burden  upon 
the  Government  of  Bangladesh,  which  has 
provliled  asylum  to  more  thiin  ;i50,000 
Rohingyas  who  have  recently  fled  Burma; 

Whereas  although  the  Government  of 
Burma  and  the  Government  of  Bangladesh 
have  reached  an  accor<l  on  the  voluntary  re 
patriatlon  of  Rohingya  refugees,  the  Bur- 
mese authorities  have  not  provided  credible 
and  verifiable  a.ssurances  that  the  repression 
that  prompted  the  refugee  exodus  has  ended 
and  have  not  agreed  to  permit  the  United 
Nations  High  Conmiissioner  for  Refugees  to 
be  present  In  Buinia  to  monitor  the  return  of 
refugees; 

Whereas  without  such  assurances  and  a 
monitoring  presence  by  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  it  is  un- 
likely that  Rohingya  refugees  will  elect  to 
return  to  Burma  in  significant  numlmrs; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Commission 
on  Human  Rights,  by  a  unanimous  vole  on 
March  3,  1992,  adopted  a  resolution  condemn- 
ing Burma  for  human  rights  violations  and 
appointing  a  siiecial  rapporteur  to  give  a 
public  report  at  the  next  meetings  of  the 
United  Nations  General  A.ssemhiy  and  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights:  and 

Whereas  the  Burmese  regime  has  an- 
nounced the  release  of  .some  100  political 
prisoners,  as  well  as  Its  intention  to  begin 
discussions  on  the  formation  of  a  national 
convention  to  draft  a  new  constitution  Now, 
therefore,  bo  It 

Hesolicd,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— 

(1)  condemns  ongoing  abuses  of  Inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights  In 
Burma,  and  strongly  urges  the  Burmese  au- 
thorities to  lift  martial  law  and  all  restric- 
tions on  freedom  of  speech  and  expression,  to 
release  all  persons  confined  for  the  peaceful 
expression  of  their  political  opinions,  includ- 
ing Daw  Aung  Han  Suu  Kyi,  and  to  commit 
to  the  prompt  transition  to  a  freely  electe<l 
civilian  government, 

(2)  welcomes  the  efforts  of  governments 
within  the  region  to  provide  asylum  for  Bur- 
mese refugees  and  displaceil  persons,  and 
urges  that  no  Burmese  a.sylum-seeker  be  re- 
turned to  Burma  under  current  conilii.ions; 

(3)  commends  the  extraordinary  effort  of 
the  Government  of  Bangladesh  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  Rohingya  refugees,  urges  In- 
creased levels  of  United  Suites  refugee  as- 
sistance to  Bangladesh  for  the  Rohingya  ref- 
ugees, welcomes  the  decision  of  the  Govern 
ment  of  Bangladesh  not  to  return  any 
Rohingya  refugee  against  his  or  her  will,  and 
urges  the  Government  of  Banglude.sh  to  work 
closely  with  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  to  ensure  against  re- 
patriation until  the  condition.''  for  safe  and 
secure  return  are  in  place; 

(4)  urges  the  Burmese  authorities  to  pro- 
vide credible  ami  verifiable  assurances  that 
the  lepression  that  prompted  the  lelugee  ex 
odus  has  ended  and  to  per  niit  the  United  Na- 
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present  in  Buiina  to  monitor  the  return  of 
refugees; 

(5)  urges  the  Government  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  to  end  all  military  trans- 
fers to  Burma,  which  have  served  to 
strengthen  the  ability  of  the  Burmese  regimi' 
to  undertake  combat  operations  that  have 
fostered  the  refugee  exodus;  and 

(6)  commends  the  Presi<lent  for  implement- 
ing an  arms  embargo  .-\|;;ainst  Burma  and  urg- 
ing other  nations  to  implement  similar 
measures,  and  urges  the  President  to  seek  a 
mandatory  International  arms  embaixo  on 
Burma. 

The  SPKAKKR  pro  iRmpore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  (,'onMeman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  SoLAUZ)  will  be  recot,'- 
nizod  for  "20  minutes,  and  the  >?en- 
tleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hko<.).m- 
KIKM))  will  be  rocoKnlzed  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  rccoi,'nizes  the  >?entlcman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Soi.ahz). 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
m.vself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  in  Burma, 
to  put  it  bluntly,  is  a  mess.  At  a  time 
when  the  winds  i>{  democracy  seem  to 
be  sweepint:  over  almost  (^vor.v  corner 
and  continent  of  the  t^lobe,  the  stench 
of  tyrann.v  that  emanates  from  Hurma 
is  like  the  smell  of  sulfur  from  some 
kind  of  chemical  plant  that  pollutes  an 
entire  neit,'hborhoo(i.  The  retjime  in 
that  country  is  a  retfime  whose  trade- 
mark is  terror,  torture  and  tyranny, 
ant!  this  resolution  is  designed  to  call 
attention  to  confinuintj  abuses  of 
human  rif,'hts  in  Burma  and  the  neMra- 
tive  implications  for  ret,'ional  sccurit.v 
and  stability  that  are  the  direct  con- 
sequences of  the  repressivi!  policies  and 
practices  of  tyranny  in  R;in>;oon. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  1988,  in  the  fall  of 
that  year,  in  an  action  which  provided 
us  with  an  awful  prevision  of  the  mas- 
sacre in  Tiananmen  Siiuari?  in  China  a 
.year  later,  the  regime  in  Rant,'oon 
cracked  down  on  the  people  of  Burma 
at  a  moment  when  it  appeared  as  if 
people  power  was  al)out  to  triumph  in 
that  country.  As  a  result,  thousands 
lost  their  lives,  and  thousands  of  oth- 
ers were  thrown  into  prison.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  reestablish  a  decree  of  political 
normality  in  that  country,  the  so- 
called  State  Law  and  Order  Restora- 
tion Council  arrani^cd  for  national 
elections  to  be  held  in  1!)90.  But  much 
to  their  surprise,  the  National  L<'ai,'ue 
for  Democracy,  led  by  one  of  the  most 
couratjeous  and  remarkable  women  of 
our  time.  Daw  Auni,'  Sun  Suu  Kyi  -who 
had  already  been  placed  under  house 
arrest  by  the  time  of  the  elections 
won  a  majority  of  the  vote.  As  a  dem- 
onstration of  how  little  they  were  com- 
mitted to  the  restoration  of  jjenuine 
democracy  and  civilian  k'overnment. 
the  Statf>  Law  and  Order  Rt.'storation 
Council,  unhappy  with  the  results  of 
the  eleiM.lon,  promptly  ile<'ided  to  can- 
cel the  election  and  threw  many  of 
Daw  AuuK  San  Suu  Kyis  supporters 
into  prison. 

As  if  this  was  not  enoui,'h.  the  regime 
in   Rantjoon   then  launched  intensified 
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campaigns  of  military  repression 
a»fainst  the  various  ethnic  minorities 
in  Burma,  as  a  result  of  which,  over  the 
course  of  the  last  yeai-,  a  quarter  of  a 
million  Rohing.vas  Muslim  Burmese 
have  been  driven  from  their  village.^ 
and  forced  to  seek  refujre  in  the  neigh- 
borintr  country  of  Ban^'ladesh. 

This  resolution,  Mr.  Speaker,  calls 
attention  to  all  of  these  deploial)le  de- 
velopments. It  uixes  the  Burmese  au 
thorities  to  lift  inartial  law  and  the 
other  restrictions  on  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  press  that  exist  there.  It  takes 
note  of  the  fact  that  the  Burmese  re 
t,'ime  recently  released  about  a  hundred 
political  prisoners,  but  point-s  out  that 
Daw  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  who,  since 
beinu  placed  under  house  arrest.  wa,s 
awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  and 
many  others  remain  in  custody,  and 
urt?es  their  release  as  well.  It  also 
notes  that  the  Government  of  Ban 
k'ladesh.  in  a  selfless  act  of  humani 
larian  compiission,  has  permitted  the 
2.')0,000  Rohinjj.ya  refUKrees  to  remain  in 
Bangladesh.  It  urines  that  they  not  be 
returnetl  at.jainst  their  will,  and  that 
repatriation  not  take  place  until  the 
conditions  in  Burma  are  such  that 
Rohintjyas  can  be  sent  back  with  ar- 
rangements havini,'  been  made  for  their 
security  and  well-bein^?. 

D  i:mo 

If  an.vone  listeninj;  to  this  debate 
wonders  how  we  square  a  call  for  the 
safety  of  the  refutrees  in  Ban{,'ladesh 
with  the  recent  decision  to  riUurn  all 
of  the  Haitian  boat  people  to  Haiti 
without  even  attemptinj,'  to  detiMmine 
whether  they  are  elinihle  for  refugee 
status.  I  must  say  I  do  not  have  a  very 
i^ood  answer.  I  suppo.se  someone  could 
sa.v  that  a  foolish  consistenc.y  is  the 
hobk'oblin  of  little  minds,  althouijh  in 
this  case  it  would  not  be  a  foolish  con- 
sistency. The  truth  is  that  our  new  pol- 
icy toward  the  Haitian  boat  people  is  a 
national  embarrassment,  and  it  will 
doubtless  render  somewhat  h.vpo- 
critical  in  the  e.yes  of  the  Goveinment 
of  Banijladesh  the  text  of  this  resolu 
tion.  which  urpes  them  not  to  send 
back  refuKees  to  Burma  aj,'ainst  their 
will,  and  not  to  repatriate  Rohint,'yas 
until  arrannemenls  have  been  estab- 
lished which  would  jjuarantoe  their 
safety. 

I  can  only  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  two 
wrontrs  do  not  make  a  rikjht.  and  it 
would  only  compound  the  tragedy 
which  has  now  befallen  the  Haitian 
boat  people  if.  as  a  consequence  of  this 
mispruided  and  misb(>Kotten  policy,  we 
were  to  feel  restricted  and  unable  to 
express  our  concerns  about  the  mis- 
li'eatment  of  those  fleeinj^'  oppression 
elsewhere. 

I''inall,v.  Mr.  Speakm'.  this  resolution 
urges  the  Government  of  China,  which 
is  providing  the  bulk  of  the  arms  that 
the  Burmese  regime  is  usinji  to  sup- 
press its  own  p«;ople.  to  stop  military 
transfers  to  Burma,  and  it-  commends 
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the  President  for  implementint?  a  uni- 
lateral United  States  arms  embarKO 
.igainst  that  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  do  not  anticipate  that 
this  resolution  and  the  action  of  the 
House  in  adopting-  it  will  be  a  front- 
pak'e  story  in  the  Washin^rton  Post  or 
the  New  York  Times  or  any  of  the 
other  major  newspapers  around  the 
i:ountr.v,  but  it  will  undoubtedly  be  fea- 
tured on  the  Voice  of  America.  And 
tiiven  the  extent  to  which  millions  of 
Burinese  depend  on  VOA  for  news 
about  what  is  happening  both  in  the 
world  and  in  their  own  country.  I  have 
no  doubt  it  will  .serve  to  let  them  know 
that  they  have  not  been  fort^rotten,  and 
that  the  Cont,'ress  of  the  United  States, 
the  embodiment  of  the  aspirations  of 
men  and  women  to  be  free  all  over  the 
worlil.  is  prepared  to  continue  taking 
up  the  cudijels  on  their  behalf. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
tny  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  ma.y 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  merely  take  this  time 
to  compliment  the  distinjfuished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr,  Solak'Z). 
;is  well  as  the  distinguished  frentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  LkachI.  for  sponsorint? 
this  important  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1988,  Burma's  military  gov- 
ernment, the  so-called  State  Law  and  Order 
f^estoration  Council  suppressed  a  massive 
pro-democracy  movement  In  1990.  it  dis- 
regarded the  National  Assembly  election  re- 
sults in  wtiich  the  National  League  tor  Democ 
racy  overwhelmingly  defeated  the  government. 
winning  80  percent  ol  the  seats 

These  two  events  are  examples  ot  the  de- 
plorable human  rights  situation  that  exists  in 
Burma  today.  Burma  is  a  police  state  with 
troops  posted  in  all  the  major  cities.  Politically 
motivated  arrests  continue — as  does  torture, 
arbitrary  detention,  and  forced  labor  Freedom 
of  speech,  press,  and  assembly  are  nonexist- 
ent 

The  Burmese  Government's  actions  have 
also  been  lelt  outside  its  borders.  In  the  past 
lew  months,  over  250,000  Burmese  Moslems 
have  lied  to  Bangladesh,  and  over  70,000 
other  ethnic  minorities  have  crossed  to  Thai- 
land. These  people  have  been  tleemg  policies 
that  subject  them  to  torture,  rape,  murder,  and 
slave  labor. 

The  administration  should  be  commended 
for  Its  efforts  to  increase  bilateral  and  multilat- 
eral pressures  on  Burma.  This  resolution 
would  help  present  a  unified  view,  through  the 
actions  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches,  that  the  United  States  is  firmly  op- 
posed to  the  oppressive  human  rights  and  po 
litical  situation  in  Burma  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  important  message 
to  send.  I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  Dante  Fascfil,  and 
Congressmen  Solah/  and  Leagh  of  the  Asia 
Subcommittee,  ior  bringing  this  resolution  be- 
fore us.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it  their 
support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  turn  the  balance  of 
my  time  over  to  the  ticntleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Lkach],  who  is  the  ranking 


member  of  Ihc  SubcunimiLlee  on  Asian 
and  Pacific  Att'airs. 

Mr.  LLACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
tjentlcnian  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bkoom- 
FiKLU]  and  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  ma.y  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  say  first 
that  this  is  a  small  reflection  but  an 
important  reflection  of  why  this  Hou.se 
is  so  well  served  by  the  (gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  SOLAHZ].  We  all  hope 
that  the  gentleman's  contributions  to 
this  body  will  be  noted  by  all. 

This  is  a  tim<!ly  expression  of  oniro- 
intr  contrrcssional  concern  for  Burma. 
It  is  bipartisan,  it  is  bi-institutional, 
and  I  would  simply  like  to  stress  that 
while  people  may  differ  from  time  to 
time  with  our  administration's  foreign 
policy  in  any  part  of  the  world,  it  is 
the  United  States  of  America  that  has 
taken  the  lead  on  this  issue. 

The  United  States  has  embargoed  tlie 
export  of  arms  to  Burma,  it  has  worked 
to  establish  the  international  arms  em- 
bargo, it  has  monitored  the  sale  of 
arms  to  Burma  by  third  parties,  it  has 
worked  to  discourage  such  sales,  it  has 
terminated  ,u>i  to  Burma,  it  has 
worked  to  Ijuild  a  consensus  among  de- 
veloped countries  to  also  withhold  t)i- 
lateral  aid,  it  has  suspended  GSP  Iradt- 
preferences,  it  has  declined  to  renew 
the  bilateral  textile  agreement,  it  has 
opposed  loans  tn  liiitina  iiy  the  inter- 
national financial  institutions,  and  it 
has  worked  with  other  interested  coun- 
tries to  develop  multilateral  initiatives 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Commission. 

There  is  one  point  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  made  which  1 
think  is  ver.y  poignant  and  ought  to  be 
stressed,  and  that  is  that  250.000 
Rohingyas— and  these  are  Moslem  mi- 
norities—have voted  with  their  feet  to 
leave  Burma  and  go  to  the  world's 
poorest  societ.y,  Bangladesh,  at  least 
the  poorest  society  in  Asia.  This  gives 
us  an  enormous  indication  of  the  kinds 
of  treatment  that  are  being  received  in 
Bill  ma  itself. 

What  we  have  is  the  existence  of 
what  can  only  be  described  as  a  pogrom 
against  a  minority  within  a  small  prov- 
ince. M.y  own  view  is  that  it  is  incum- 
bent on  all  of  us  to  work  to  see  that 
this  activity  is  brought  to  an  end,  and 
it  is  only  likely  to  be  brought  to  an  end 
if  what  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  described  as  the  State  Law  and 
Order  Restoration  Council  is  also 
brought  to  an  end. 

I  must  say  that  every  once  in  a  while 
an  acronym  has  achieved  the  sound  of 
its  own  meaning,  and  the  State  Law 
and  Order  Restoration  Council 
SLORC  stands  very  much  in  the 
course  of  histor.y  with  other  great  acro- 
nyms like  KGB  and  MVD,  and  this 
country  has  a  very  real  reason  to  do 
what  it  can  to  see  that  things  change 
in  this  great  country, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  conclude  my  remarks 
simply  with   a  commendation  of  S<h;- 
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retary  Baker's  initiatives  in  this  pari 
of  the  world  and  also  with  a  com- 
mendation of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  when 
she— and  I  think  this  is  very  telling- 
said  that  "Where  there  is  no  justice 
there  can  be  no  secure  peace"  Also 
Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  in  her  book  made  a 
comment  that  I  thought  was  very  pro- 
found as  kind  of  a  caveat  to  Lord 
Acton,  who.  as  we  all  know,  said  in  ef- 
fect that  "J'ower  corrupts  and  absolute 
power  tends  to  corrupt  absolutely," 
when  she  modified  this  caveat  with 
this  added  dictum,  with  the  notion 
that  "there  is  nothing  more  corrupt 
than  fear  of  losing  power." 

That  is  exactly  the  fear  that  exists  in 
Hurma  today.  It  is  a  fear  that  has  led 
to  the  worst  kind  of  oppression,  and  it 
is  something  that  this  House  has  as  a 
democratic  institution  an  obligation  to 
comment  upon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  timely  expression  of 
ongoing  Congressional  concern  with  trie  situa- 
tion in  Burma  It  is  a  bipartisan  endeavor  ana 
has  the  full  support  of  the  minority 

Members  are  an  too  'amiliar  with  the  events 
of  September  1988,  when  the  Burmese  mili- 
tary engineered  a  coup,  declared  martiai  law. 
and  violently  suppressed  massive  demonstra- 
tions for  democracy 

in  1990.  Burma's  military  Oictatorstiip,  the 
State  Law  and  Order  Restoration  Council- 
better  known  Dy  'he  odious  acronym 
SLORC— sought  to  legitimize  its  rule  by  hold- 
ing relatively  free  elections  They  badly  miscal- 
culated  The  SLORC  was  cverwhelmmgly  re- 
pudiated by  the  people  at  the  polls.  The  oppo- 
sition National  League  for  Democracy  won 
392  of  the  485  contested  seats,  even  though 
its  leader,  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  who  was  award- 
ed the  1991  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  was  under 
house  arrest  Ignonng  the  vehement  protests 
of  the  international  community,  the  SLORC 
has  failed  to  implement  the  election  results  de- 
spite continuing  promises  to  do  so 

In  this  regard,  the  United  States  has  led  the 
international  community  in  efforts  to  convince 
the  Burmese  military  regime  to  transfer  power 
to  a  civilian  government  and  release  political 
prisoners. 

In  particular,  the  United  States  has  embar- 
goed the  export  of  arms  to  Burma:  worked  to 
establish  an  international  arms  embargo;  mon- 
itored the  sale  ol  arms  to  Burma  by  third 
countries  and  worked  to  discourage  such 
sales;  terminated  aid  to  Burma  and  worked  to 
build  a  consensus  among  other  developed 
countries  to  also  withhold  bilateral  aid;  sus- 
pended Burma's  GSP  trade  preferences;  de- 
clined to  renew  a  bilateral  textile  agreement; 
opposed  loans  to  Burma  by  the  mternalional 
financial  institutions;  and  worked  with  other  in- 
terested countries  to  develop  multilateral  initia- 
tives in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  and  U.N. 
Human  Rights  Commission 

In  addition,  the  United  States  has  made  sig- 
nificant diplomatic  and  financial  contributions 
toward  a  humane  resolution  of  the  ongoing 
Rohingya  refugee  crisis.  More  steps  unfortu- 
nately will  have  to  be  considered  to  relieve  the 
plight  of  the  Burmese  people,  including  the 
over  250.000  Rohingyas  now  encamped  in 
Bangladesh,  but  to  date  the  effort  of  the  ad- 
ministration  has   been   impressive    Likewise, 
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the  extraordinary  efforls  of  the  Government  of 
Bangladesh  and  international  aid  agencies  to 
provide  food,  medicine,  land  and  shelter  to  the 
beleaguered  Rohmgya  refugees  deserve  our 
commendation  and  continued  support 

The  brutal  pogrom  against  this  Moslem  mi 
nority  must  be  brought  to  an  end;  such  a  pros- 
pect IS  likely  to  occur  only  if  the  egregious 
misrule  of  SLORC  is  also  brought  to  an  end. 
The  plain  fact  with  which  we  must  contend. 
however,  is  that  the  influence  of  the  United 
States — and  most  ol  the  developed  world — in 
Burma  is  limited.  Likewise,  internalional  con- 
sensus on  appropriate  sanctions  does  not 
exist. 

Hence  the  import  of  endeavoring  to  con- 
vince Burma,'s  neighbors  in  the  region,  particu- 
larly ASfEAN,  China,  and  Japan,  that  their  dia- 
log with  Burma  should  not  be  an  end  m  itself 
but  means  to  an  end;  namely,  a  more  hu 
mane,  efficient,  and  law  abiding  government  in 
Rangoon  which  contributes  to  regional  eco- 
nomic growth  and  stability  This  was.  of 
course,  the  basic  message  of  Secretary  Baker 
at  the  ASEAN  post-ministenal  meeting  last 
July. 

We  have  seen  some  very  tentative  signs 
that  Burma  may  increasingly  be  seen  by  some 
ASEAN  states  as  the  region's  most  important 
post-Cambodia  diplomatic  problem.  In  this  re- 
gard, Malaysia  and  Indonesia,  m  particular, 
have  undertaken  a  welcome  leadership  role. 
Realistically,  however,  we  must  assume  that 
regional  actors  will  tend  toward  caution,  be  re- 
active, and  largely  driven  by  events.  It  is 
therefore  incumbent  on  Washington  to  con- 
tinue urging  ASEAN  to  seriously  examine  the 
question  of  Burma  and  accord  if  an  important 
place  on  their  diplomatic  agenda. 

There  has  been  some  encouraging  evi- 
dence of  change  in  Rangoon  in  recent  weeks, 
including  the  release  of  over  100  political  pris- 
oners. Nevertheless,  it  must  be  emphasised 
that  there  can  be  no  hope  of  stability  along 
Burma's  borders,  or  respect  for  human  rights 
within,  until  the  SLORC  releases  its  grip  on 
power  and  cedes  legal  authority  to  a  rep- 
resentative civilian  government.  In  the  words 
of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi.  recipient  of  the  1991 
Nobel  Peace  Prize,  "where  there  is  no  justice, 
there  can  be  no  secure  peace  " 

Power,  as  Lord  Acton  noted,  tends  to  cor- 
rupt, but  as  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  notes  m  a  Bur- 
mese context;  As  corrupting  as  the  acquisition 
ol  power  IS.  nothing  is  more  corrupting  than 
the  fear  of  losing  it. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolution 

Mr.  Spoakor,  I  yielil  ."i  minutes  to  the 
distinRuished  ^'entioman  from  New 
York  |Mr.  Gii.man).  «n<it'r  whoso  lead- 
ership I  look  forward  to  working;  in  the 
next  Cont,'re8s. 

Mr.  OILMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
stront,'  support  of  House  Uo.solution  173. 
a  resolution  expressing  I'ontinued  con- 
cern about  the  situation  m  lUii  ma  and 
implications  for  the  region.  I  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  Asia  and  Pacific 
Subcommittee.  Mr.  Solakz  and  the 
ranking  minority  niomher.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr  Ukach],  for 
their  leadership  on  this  issue.  And  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  our  Foreii,'n  Af- 
fairs Commit  t,ce,  the  uentleman  from 
Florida  IMr    Fascki.!.].  and  the  lankiiik' 


minoiit.v  inumbcr.  t  hi-  k'ontli'in.in  Irom 
Michif,'an  [Mr.  Hkoomkii-^lu).  for  brinj;- 
int^  this  resolution  before  the  House  at 
this  appropriate  time. 

Two  weeks  at^o.  I'rof.  Michael  Aris. 
the  husband  of  Daw  Aunt,'  San  Suu  Kyi 
spoke  at  a  news  conference  in  Bantrkok 
after  the  first  reunion  with  his  wife 
since  December  1989.  She  has  been 
under  house  arrest  in  Ranu'oon  since 
.July  of  that  .year.  The  State  Law  and 
Order  Restoration  Council  [SLORC)  of 
Hurma  has  finally  allowetl  him  and  his 
children  to  have  a  short  visit  with  the 
1991  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner.  In  addi- 
tion, Burma  has  released  a  few  politi- 
cal prisoners. 

All  of  this  is  a  part  of  SLORC's  effort 
to  app«>ar  to  the  outside  world  to  he 
liberalizinK  its  rule.  Mr,  Aris  said  his 
wife,  "is  not.  yet  convinced  that  this  is 
the  be^'inninti  of  trenuine  reform.  Hut 
she  is  prepared  to  ^^ivo  the  authorities 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt."  He  repeated 
for  emphasis:  "Please  mark  my  words, 
she  is  prepared  to  >rive  the  authorities 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  " 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  .see  wh.v  this  brave 
woman,  who  only  can  depend  on  her 
words  and  hopefull.y  the  concern  of  the 
international  community,  would  say 
such  a  thinw.  Hut  I  do  not  believe  man.v 
of  us  here  will  be  fooled  l).y  an.v  cos- 
metic attempt  by  Hurma  to  conceal  the 
execution  of  the  estimated  3.(XK) 
prodemocracy  demonstrators  and  the 
jailinij  and  torturing,'  of  many  of  .Sun's 
followers. 

Accordint?  to  the  1992  international 
narcotics  control  strategy  report  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  State,  the 
production  of  illicit  dru>?s  in  Burma 
has  doubled  since  the  formation  of  the 
SLOFtC  in  1988.  It  comes,  therefore, 
with  further  alarm  that  we  learned 
that  Hurma  wa.s  able  to  afford  to  pur- 
chase nearly  $1  billion  worth  of  Chinese 
arms  and  were  enuMtfed  in  wa^'ini,'  war 
against  many  of  its  ethnic  minorities 
and  government  opposition  k'roups. 

SLORC  is  starting'  to  become  con- 
cerned about  international  attention 
to  their  hard  rule  and  they  have  taken 
some  reconciliatory  actions.  An  arms 
embartjro  ajfainst  SLORC  would  not 
only  benefit  those  struKtrlini,'  for  demo- 
cratii-  rule  in  Burma  but  it  would  make 
our  own  Nation  more  .secure  as  we  bat- 
tle against  druh'  usat,'e  here  in  our  own 
Nation.  Hop«M"ully,  as  Burma  under- 
t.akes  its  reconciliator.v  actions,  it  will 
abide  by  international  humanitarian 
concerns  and  will  join  our  Nation  in 
battlinj;  illicit  druffs. 

Accordinul.v.  in  the  interim.  I  sup- 
port House  Resolution  17:1  and  urije  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

D  l:i50 

Mr.  LKACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  ^,'entleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr   Hkkkhtkk]. 

Mr.  BKRKUTKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
rankintr  member  of  the  Human  Ritjhts 
Subcommittee,  I  rule  in  strontj  support 
of  t  his  resolution. 


Mr.  Speaker,  democratii  revolution 
t  hat  has  swept  so  many  tyrannies  from 
the  world  has  suffered  a  tratjic  setback 
in  Burma.  This  brutal  and  repressive 
militar.v  dictatorship,  which  calls  itself 
the  State  Law  and  Order  Restoration 
Council  [SLORCl.  seems  determined  to 
erase  any  trace  of  human  dignity. 

Having  stolen  the  1990  election  from 
the  clear  victor  Ms.  Daw  Aunt;  San 
Suu  Kyi  the  militaiy  junta  no  lon^'er 
even  attempts  to  justif.y  its  continued 
repressive  lule.  The  army  rules  simply 
because  it  has  the  Kuns.  an<l  they  make 
no  apologies.  As  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Human  Rii,'hts  Country  Reports 
notes- 

An  11  p.m  to  1  a.m.  curfew;  surveillance  of 
Kovernmenl  employees  and  private  citizens: 
restrictions  on  contact  with  foreiKneiti;  ar- 
rests, harassment,  ami  torture  of  political 
activist*:  and  ropeat.cil  denunciations  of  aKi- 
tators  and  foieltiii  interference  buttress  the 
military's  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  mt-ntioned  hy  the 
distinnuished  trentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  LKAt:n|.  this  barbarit.v  has  created 
a  situation  where  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  refugees  have  fled  to  Thailand 
and  desp<>i-atel.v  poor  Banu'ladesh.  This 
is  not  surprisini;  in  a  repressed  society 
like  Hurma  where  anyone  who  can  read 
and  write  is  suspected  of  bcint;  a  sub- 
versive. Indeed,  even  the  families  of  in- 
dividuals who  have  attended  schools,  or 
have  expressed  a  political  belief,  are  at 
risk.  And  this  mind-boj^trlint;  self-de- 
struction has  resulted  in  a  flood  of  ref- 
uu'ees. 

Today's  resolution  condemns  the 
Burmese  Government  for  its  repressive 
behavior,  and  commends  the  U.N.  Hit?h 
Commissioner  foi-  Refut^ees  for  its  will- 
ingness to  a.ssist  the  refugees  from  Bur- 
mese tyranny.  The  resolution  reco><- 
nizes  the  mammoth  task  facintr  the 
UNHCR.  and  urijes  the  administration 
to  provide  what  assistance  it  can 
through  existint;  refugee  prot^rams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member  would 
commend  the  author  of  this  resolution, 
the  t^entleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  So- 
I.AH7.].  for  his  drafting  of  this  resolu- 
tion. As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Asia,  lie  has  labored  mightily  to  en- 
sure that  the  human  rights  violations 
of  the  illegitimate  Government  of 
Burma  are  not  ignored.  As  an  aside. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member-  would  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  I'eferring  to  Burma,  rathei'  than  ac- 
cepting the  military  junta's  national 
name  change  to  Myanmar.  This  resolu- 
tion talks  about  Hurma.  not  Myanmar, 
and  this  Member  recognizes  and  appre- 
ciates the  significance  and  legitimacy 
of  this  distinction. 

This  Member  would  also  mention  the 
work  of  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Rights  and  Inter- 
national Organizations  [Mr.  Yatkon). 
who  was  willing  to  move  this  legisla- 
tion forward  on  very  short  notice.  In 
a<ldition.  the  chairman  and  ranking 
nxrmber  of   the    Foreign    Affairs   Com- 


mittee al.so  lielped  to  speed  House  Res- 
cilution  173  through  the  legislative 
111  Dcess. 

The  subcommittees  and  full  commit- 
tee moved  so  speedily  on  this  matter 
because  this  issue  is  so  important. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  for  this 
hod.y  to  address  the  pi'essing  huinan 
rights  issues  of  our  day.  While  resolu- 
tions such  as  the  one  we  are  consider- 
ing today  often  escape  the  attention  of 
th(?  Washington  Post  or  the  New  York 
Times,  we  know  b.y  examples  tliat  the.v 
do  draw  the  attention  of  our  intended 
audience.  This  body  can  tin  absolutely 
certain  that  the  thut.'.'^  wImi  ■  oiiiinue  to 
terroi'ize  Burma  ai'c  '.v.i!'  iDntr  iliis  de- 
bate with  interest.  Aii'l  tin-  I,'  .s  House 
is  delivering  the  message  that  their 
misbehavior  is  not  going  unnoticed. 
This  body  is  delivering  the  message 
that  the  Burmese  regime  is.  and  until 
democracy  is  restored  will  continue  to 
be.  a  pariah  nation.  It  is  a  message 
that  is  well  worth  delivering. 

Mr.  LKACH.  Mr.  Sj^eaker.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Ml-.  Hkrkutkh]  for  his  very  thoughtful 
comments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  .yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  PORTKK], 
one  of  the  great  human  rights  leaders 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  P0RTP:R.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Lkach]  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  473,  a  resolution  con- 
cerning the  dire  situation  in  Burma. 
This  resolution  is  essential  to  show  the 
militar.y  government  currentl.v  in 
power  that  the  United  States  Congress 
will  not  sit  silently  by  while  ongoing 
violations  of  human  rights  in  Burma 
continue. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
.SoLAHZj  did  not  overstate  in  the  least 
the  terrible  oppressive  nature  of  the 
militar.y  regime  in  Rangoon.  It  is 
among  the  most  barbaric  and  cruel  on 
Earth.  Torture,  killings,  disappear- 
ances, people  held  without  trial  or 
charge,  all  characterize  the  barbarity 
of  this  regime.  We  must  demonstrate 
to  the  Burmese  people  that  we  will  not 
allow  them  to  be  subjected  to  these 
abuses  any  longer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  30  years,  the  Bur- 
mese people  have  had  to  endure  life 
under  an  oppi-essive  military  govern- 
ment. Efforts  to  create  a  democratic 
society  in  Burma  through  peaceful 
demonstrations  and  elections  have 
been  thwarted  by  the  ruling  military 
junta.  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi.  president  of 
the  National  League  for  Democracy, 
bravely  led  her  people  in  their  most  re- 
cent demonstrations  for  respect  for 
basic  rights  in  Burma.  But  she  has 
been  under  house  arrest  since  July  1989. 
because  of  her  public  protests  against 
the  Government.  In  1990.  her  party  won 
80  percent  of  the  seats  in  Parliament, 
by  they  were  prohibited  from  filling 
the   seats   by    the   ruling   military   re- 


t;nii('  To  thi.'<  day.  the  legitimalel.v 
clccteii  Government,  m  Burma  has  still 
not  been  recognized. 

Aung  San  Suu  Kyi.  a  lady  of  great 
courage  and  devotion  to  principle,  was 
most  deserving  of  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  which  she  was  awarded  last  .year 
recognizing  her  nonviolent  campaign 
for  democrac.v  in  Burma,  However,  de- 
spite the  international  support  that 
has  been  given  to  the  democi'atic 
movement  in  Burma,  life  for  most  Bur- 
mese citizens  continues  to  be  miser- 
able. 

Mni-p  than  250.000  Burmese  Moslems 
havr  hfrii  forced  to  flee  to  Bangladesh 
in  order  to  seek  shelter  from  the  Bur- 
mese Army,  There  are  reports  that  the 
army  has  been  indiscriminately  raping 
and  killing  membei's  of  this  religious 
community.  The  ruling  junta  in  Burma 
has  expelled  members  of  the  National 
League  for  Democracy  and  stepped  up 
its  campaign  of  terror  against  political 
opposition  figures, 

Mr,  Speaker,  we  condemn  these  ongo- 
ing liuman  rights  abuses  that  have 
taken  place  in  Buinia  and  urge  the 
Burmese  Government  to  release  all  po- 
litical prisoners,  lift  martial  law.  and 
regain  its  position  among  the  commu- 
nity of  nat  ions, 

Mr.  LEACH,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  would 
simply  like  to  end  by  again  extending 
m.v  appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  Solakz).  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  resolution  on  Burma  and  commend 
Congressman  SoiAR/  (or  introducing  this  very 
important  resolution  concerning  the  serious 
human  rights  situation  in  that  country 

Even  though  the  military  regime  has  re- 
cently released  over  lOO  poMicai  prisoners, 
conditions  m  Burma  continue  to  cetenorate  at 
an  alarming  rate.  The  military  stiil  refuses  to 
recognize  the  1990  election  results  and  it  is 
buying  massive  amounts  ol  ar.ms  from  China 
to  use  against  its  own  people. 

Because  Burmese  military  atfocities  have 
been  particularly  severe  m  the  northwest,  over 
250.000  Burmese  Moslems  have  sought  ref- 
uge in  neighboring  Bangladesh  This  resolu- 
tion commends  the  Government  of  Ban- 
gladesh for  providing  asylum,  and  other  coun- 
tries in  the  region  that  have  offered  safe 
haven  to  Burmese  lleemg  the  suppression  of 
the  military  reg>me 

The  role  of  the  Chinese  Governments  sup- 
port of  the  unelected  mili'ary  regime  in  Burma 
cannot  be  overstated  House  Resolution  473 
urges  the  Chinese  Government  to  end  all  mili- 
tary transfers  to  Burma  The  resolution  also 
commends  the  Presiden*  tcr  ■mplementing  an 
arms  embargo  and  further  calls  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  seek  a  mandatorv  mternationai  arms 
embargo  against  Burma 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  send  a  strong 
message  to  the  military  regime  in  Burma  by 
voting  for  this  resolution 

.\Ir.  H.XNGEL.  Mi.  Speaker,  our  col- 
leagues Stephen  Solarz  and  ,U\i 
Leach  have  joined  in  introducing 
House  Resolution  173.  which  expresses 
the  continuing  concern  of  the  House  of 
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Representatives  about  the  situation  in 
Burma  and  its  implications  for  the  re- 
gion. I  join  my  two  colleagues  in  con- 
demning ongoing  abuses  of  internation- 
ally recognized  human  rights  in 
Burma.  I  supported  House  Resolution 
473  because  it  strongly  urges  the  Bur- 
mese authorities  to  lift  marital  law 
and  all  restrictions  on  freedom  of 
speech  and  expression,  to  release  all 
persons  confined  for  the  peaceful  ex- 
pression of  their  political  opinions,  in- 
cluding Daw  Aung  San  Snu  Kyi.  and  to 
commit  to  the  prompt  transition  to  a 
freely  elected  government.  In  addition, 
The  resolution  urges  the  Burmese  au- 
thorities to  provide  credible  and  verifi- 
able assurances  that  the  repression 
that  prompted  the  refugee  exodus  has 
ended  and  to  permit  the  U,N.  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  to  be 
present  in  Burma  and  to  monitor  the 
return  of  refugees. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  deplore  the  human 
rights  abu.ses  which  are  occurring  in 
Burma  today,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  continued  political  stability  in 
Burma,  because  this  Nation  is  the  larg- 
est producer  of  illicit  opium  and  her- 
oin. A  repressive  government  which 
rules  through  intimidation  cannot  de- 
vote all  the  attention  necessary  to 
bring  opium  production  under  control. 
We  continue  to  hear  reports  of  com- 
plicity b.y  some  members  of  the  regime 
and  the  military  in  the  drug  trade. 

Burma's  opium  poppy  is  cultivated 
mostly  in  rugged  mountainous  areas  of 
the  Shan  State,  Mr,  Speaker,  from  1974 
until  1988,  the  Government  of  Burma 
I  GOB]  cooperated  with  the  United 
Slates  in  drug  control  efforts,  because 
narcotics  revenues  supported  the  insur- 
gents, particularly  the  Burmese  Com- 
munist Party  [BCP].  The  BCP  col- 
lapsed in  1989,  and  its  forces  divided 
into  its  ethnic  Wa  and  Kokang  compo- 
nents. 

The  GOB'S  crackdown  on  the  demo- 
cratic movement  however,  has  made 
the  drug  situation  worse.  The  military 
government's  shift  in  1988.  of  police 
and  arm.v  resources  from  eradication 
and  drug  law  enforcement  efforts  to 
suppression  of  domestic  political  oppo- 
nents has  enabled  traffickers  to  expand 
their  opium  cultivation,  heroin  refin- 
ing, and  trafficking.  The  largest  in- 
creases in  opium  cultivation  have  oc- 
curred in  those  areas  where  the  State 
Department's  Bureau  of  International 
Narcotics  Matters  had  funded  eradi- 
cation prior  to  1988.  At  present,  Bur- 
ma's military  rulers  appear  to  attach  a 
higher  priority  to  peaceful  coexistence 
with  former  insurgent  groups  than  to 
combatting  narcotics. 

Meanwhile,  poppy  cultivation  contin- 
ues to  expand.  The  U,S.  Government 
estimated  the  1989  to  1990  crop  to  be 
about  2.250  metric  tons  and  the  1990  to 
1991  crop  to  be  about  2.350  metric  tons. 
Large  narcotics  refineries,  which  oper- 
ate with  impunity  along  the  Chinese 
border,  now  produce  significant  quan- 
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titles  of  heroin,  alon^'  with  their  thriv- 
ing counterpart  alontr  the  Thai/Hurma 
tiorder. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  House  Reso- 
lution 473  would  send  a  clear  siijnal  to 
lUirmese  leaders  to  t?et  their  political 
house  in  order,  restore  full  human  and 
political  ritfhts  and  diK'nity  to  the  Bur- 
mese people  and  stimulate  forceful  ac- 
tion to  curtitil  opium  cultivation  and 
h<;roin  production. 

Mr  LRACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
lurLher  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  for  their  harsh  words  about  the 
SLORC  and  their  kind  words  about  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
halanci'  of  mv  I  ime. 

The  .s1'1:aKKR  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HliTTO).  The  (jueation  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  trentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Soi.akxI  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  aj^ree  to  the  resolu- 
tion. House  Resolution  173. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
ihiids  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  reso- 
lution was  aKTeed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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(_;1';m;icai.  m;avk 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
ma.v  have  .'i  lejfislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  thcii-  re- 
marks, and  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  House  Resolution  473.  the 
resolution  just  at?reed  to. 

The  SPKAKKR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  re<iuest  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York? 

There  was  no  obj(!ction. 


TEKNAOK  SMOKINC.  HABITS  AND 
TOBACCO  ADVIORTISING 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  j^iven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
three  of  my  esteemed  colleagues  are 
joininiJr  with  me  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  chairman  and  president  of  R.IR  Na- 
bisco Co.,  the  manufacturer  of  Camel 
ci^^arettcs,  requestintj  that  R.IR  Na- 
bisco discontinue  its  "Old  Joe"  Camel 
ci)carette  advertisintj  campai^fn. 

Accordinj^  to  studies  printed  in  the 
American  Medical  Association  .lournal 
of  December  11.  199L  it  is  established 
that  the  "Old  Joe"  Camel  campaign  is 
especially  appealintr.  if  not  targeted,  to 
.yountj  people.  It  encouraj,'es  them  to 
smoke  and  to  smoke  Camel  citcarettes. 

The  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States,  Antonia  Novel lo.  in  March  a 
few  months  aho.  requested  that  RJR 
Nabisco  iliscontinue  the  'Old  Jin- ' 
Camel  advertising  campaiiiu. 


Later  toda.v  or  sometime  tint;  week, 
time  permitting,  I  will  gt)  into  these 
Journal  of  the  Ameru  an  Medical  Asso- 
ciation records  more  thoroughly,  but  I 
certainly  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  RJR 
Nabisco  will  exhibit  the  proper  kind  of 
corporate  awareness  and  discontinue 
this  kind  of  advertising  campaign 
which  does  cause  our  young  people  to 
smokt!  and  to  expose  themselves  to  its 
hazards. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  letter  to 
RJR  Nabisco,  as  follows: 

HOUSK  OK  Rkimikskstativks. 
Washington.  DC.  June  I.  1992 
Mr   LOUIS  V.  GKRST.NKIt,  Jr.. 
ChainnaiL'I'rfstdfinOC.H.O..  liJIl  Nahiscu  Hold- 
ings Corp..  Xpw  York.  NY 

Dkau  Mil.  Gkkstnkk  We  iire  writiiit?  con- 
cerninif  a  study  published  In  the  December, 
1991  Is.sue  of  the  Jourmil  of  the  Amerlciin 
Medical  Association  (JAMA)  which  con- 
cludes that  there  is  a  dose  connection  be- 
tween teonai;e  smokiiiw  habits  and  tobacco 
industry  advertlslntf. 

In  our  view,  this  JAMA  study  of  the  RJR 
Nabisco  Company's  "Old  Joe"  advertising 
campaign  for  Camel  cigarettes  establishes 
that  the  ciKarctte  brand  preferences  of 
young  people  are  dlrectl.v  linke<)  to  tobacco 
advertising.  It  concludes  that  advertising 
promoted  by  the  tobacco  Industry,  whether 
intended  or  not.  can  and  does  encourage 
smoking  among  young  people. 

Since  no  one  suggests  smoking  is  good  for 
the  health  or  well  being  of  children,  it  would 
follow  that  any  practice  or  activity  which 
encourages  smoking  among  children  does 
them  no  benefit  and  .should  lie  discontinued. 

We  respectfully  uitje  RJR  Nabisco  Com- 
pany to  comply  with  the  March  9.  1992  re- 
quest of  Surgeon  General  Novello  and  volun- 
tarily end  the  "Old  Joe"  advertlsinK  cam- 
paign for  Camel  cigarettes.  Terminatin>r  this 
advertisInK  campaign  would  demonstrate 
RJR  Nablsco's  concern  for  the  health  and 
wellbeine  of  the  children  of  America. 

Your  con.>)ideiatlon  Is  appreciated.  We  look 
forward  to  your  response. 
Sincerely. 

ROMANO  L.  MAZZOM. 

Chkstkk  g.  Atkins. 

MiKK  SYNAH. 
PATKICIA  SCHROEDKIl. 

Mnnbers  of  Congress. 


U    111)0 
HKLP  FOR  INNER  CITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pi'evious  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming  [Mr.  ThomasI  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker.  1  rise  this  afternoon  to  talk 
about  an  issue  that  has  been  before  us 
and  will  be  again  this  week,  and  that  is 
funding  and  iuisistance  to  cities,  in  piir- 
ticular  to  inner  cities  and  commu- 
nities. No  question.  1  think  in  any  of 
our  minds,  that  we  need  to  provide 
some  assistance  to  cities,  that  cities 
are  troubled.  The  Los  Angeles  event,  of 
course,  is  the  most  I'ecent,  but  often 
theie  might  well  be  the  point  that 
there  would  he  others. 

The  point.  I  think,  that  needs  to  be 
made  is  the  method  that  we  use  to  as- 
sist. We  have  continued  to  think  that 


whenever  there  is  a  problem,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  cities  and  in  the 
case  of  communities,  that  what  we 
ought  to  do,  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, is  to  provide  more  money  and 
send  money  in  ver.v  much  the  same 
fashion  that  we  have  traditionally 
spent  mone.v  over  the  .years. 

I  guess  the  real  question  we  ought  to 
ask   ourselves   is.   wh.y   would   tl.'i'-   li 

any  expectation  for  change  if  •■ r. 

tinued  to  do  what  we  have  been  doing, 
which  clearly  does  not  work? 

This  is  a  year  of  change,  I  hope.  We 
talk  a  lot  about  change.  We  talk  a  lot 
about  procedural  changes,  and  we 
closed  the  bank.  And  we  do  those 
things  which  we  should  do.  The  point 
is,  we  need  also  to  take  a  look  at  the 
kinds  of  programs  and  expenditures 
that  we  have  made  over  the  yeai.-^  i" 
see  if  indeed  there  are  better  way:-  '" 
do  what  we  have  been  doing  in  the 
past.  We  reall.v  need  to  ask  ourselves. 
what  are  the  real  problems,  what  are 
the  causes  of  the  difficulties?  What  are 
the  fundamental  issues  that  we  need  to 
deal  with?  Is  it  a  matter  of  jobs?  Is  it 
a  matter  of  skills  for  people  to  hold 
jobs?  Is  it  a  matter  of  lack  of  invest- 
ment, family  cohesiveness.  education? 
A  number  of  things,  of  coui-se,  that 
probably  all  have  some  role. 

Two  things  are  certain:  One  is  that 
continuing  to  send  more  money  on  the 
same  basis  to  do  the  same  thing  will 
not  result  in  change.  The  second  clear- 
ly is  that  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  have  an  excessive  amount  of 
money.  On  the  contrary,  this  same 
week  that  we  will  be  talking  about  as- 
sistance to  cities,  we  will  also  be  talk- 
ing about  seeking  a  balanced  budget 
and  fiscal  responsibility  in  this  body 
So  as  we  think  about  it.  I  hope  we  will 
take  a  little  look  at  some  of  the  facts 
that  surround  the  matter  of  financing 
and  how  we  might  best  do  that. 

One  of  the  bills  that  will  be  consid- 
ered is  a  bill  for  $4.5  billion  to  be  sent 
to  communities.  This.  I  must  confess, 
is  better  than  the  one  that  was  i. Pro- 
duced and  heard  in  this  committee,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
several  weeks  ago.  for  $55  billion. 

Direct  aid,  of  course,  in  communities. 
as  pointed  out  by  the  sponsors,  has 
dropped  off  between  I98I  and  1989.  Av.d 
that  is  true.  F'ederal  assistance  dropit  i 
from  a  high  of  $22  billion  in  1981  to  SIT 
billion  in  1988.  The  figure,  however,  ha.^ 
risen  in  1989.  and  we  now  send  S18.4  bil- 
lion to  direct  aid  to  communities. 

In  1990.  State  governments  provided 
$172  billion  to  39.0(X)  communities  in 
this  country.  That,  includes  some  Fed- 
eral passthroughs  but  not  all  of  the  SIH 
billion  in  that  category.  Communities 
themselves  collected  $3.89  billion  from 
a  variet.y  of  taxes  and  fees.  When  to- 
taled, the  communities  in  this  country 
had  more  than  $.580  billion  at  their  dis- 
posal in  1990.  S.58()  billion. 

This  is  a  9-percent  increa.se  over  1989. 
when  the  figure  is  $.532  billion. 


Obvluusl.v.  t  hrn-  i.'-  need  and  always  a 
way  to  use  more  money.  We  could  do 
things,  undoubtedly,  for  people  if  we 
had  more  money  to  spend.  There  may 
he  some  question  about  management  in 
cities.  In  Now  York,  the  mayor  just  re- 
cently signed  a  new  deal  with  sanita- 
tion workei-.s.  I  understand,  breaking  a 
toughei-  (leal  which  would  pay  them 
S!0,0(X)  A  year-  to  pick  ui^  garbage  4  days 
.1  week  for  4  h(3urs. 

One  might  question  that  kind  of  ex- 
pfnditun\  if  one  comes  from  Grcybull. 
\VY,  atid  one  is  expected  to  sitkI  more 
money  to  New  York  lo  h()1v(>  some  of 
the  problems  t  here. 

My  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  i.';  that  send- 
ing more  money,  particularl.v  when  we 
h,r.-i>  nori.'  to  situ!,  is  .i  questionable 
i;-.'-ui'  and  one  ih.it  we  ought  to  examine 
m  LTreat  detail. 

I  happen  to  tlunk  that  Secretary 
Ketjip  has  some  notions  that  are  prob- 
al)l.v  more  useful,  that  of  creating  jobs. 
that  of  creating  im  entives.  that  of cre- 
.iting  investment,  that  of  choice  in 
seliools  so  that  workers  can  be  skilled 
enough  to  undertake  those  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  be  dealing  witli 
that,  ()Ui.'stion  this  wi.'ek,  I  lielieve.  in 
our  committ  ee.  .11  least  t  hi- Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  I  hu\>r  that 
we  will  look  into  it  deeply,  find  a  wa.v 
to  he  helpful,  tind  i\  wa.v  to  change,  find 
.1.  way  to  tutKi.trnciital! V  take  a  look  at 
what  wi'  aie  (Ioii)l:  ,inii  to  w(M>d  out 
those  things  that  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  past,  seek  to  find  some 
wa.vs  that  will  indeeii  be  successful  in 
the  future. 


SHll'lMNC.    IS   PICKING   UP  ON 
TKNN  TOM   WATI'-HWA^' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  Older  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
t  leni.m  Imm  Mississippi  [Mr.  MONT- 
i;i  iMi-i-tv]  i.-^  rec  ou'nizeil  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  .June  1  edition  ot  the  Jackson. 
MS,  Clarion-Ledger  It  points  out  that  shipping 
is  up  on  the  Tennessee- Tombigbee  Watervvay 
and  there  are  some  indications  that  'he  total 
tonnage  levels  may  break  all  records  on  the 
waterway.  Recreation  activities  along  me 
Tenn  Tom  are  also  well  ahead  ot  expec'a- 
tions 

The  article  was  written  by  Mac  Gordon,  a 
niember  ot  the  Clarion-Ledger's  business  sec 
tion. 

[From  the  Clarion-Ledger.  June  1.  1992] 

Officials  Look  fok  Shipping  Overflow  on 

Tenn-Tom 

(By  Mac  Gordon) 

.Shipping  on  the  Tenncssee-Tombigbee  Wa- 
terway during  199'2's  first  quarter  may  be  the 
k'ood  omen  oflcials  have  awaited  since  it 
opened  in  1986. 

•'This  year  is  startin^r  out  very  good.  We 
had  a  better  first  quarter  than  even  in  1988 
when  we  set  our  tonnage  record."  said  Norm 
Connell.  area  engineer  for  the  Columbus  of- 
fice of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Increased  shipplns  on  the  224-mile  water- 
way connecting  the  Ohio.  Upper  Mississippi 


and  Tennessee  river  sy.stenis  with  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  is  considered  a  key  element  to  fur- 
ther development  of  the  state's  Golden  Tri- 
angle region. 

Whether  the  waterway  is  a  boon  or  boon- 
iloKgle  hasn't  been  definitively  answered  a.s 
yet.  but  area  officials  point  out  that  it 
opened  during  the  barne  transport  industry's 
worst  slump  ever  and  that  the  recession 
which  followed  has  held  all  economic  sectors 
back. 

They  also  target  the  Tenn-Tom's  youth: 

"Remember  that  it  is  still  a  relatively 
young  waterway.  It  was  designed  for  a  50- 
year  life  and  we're  only  seven  years  Into 
that.  Considering  the  recession  we've  been 
in.  I  think  it  is  dointr  fine."  Connell  said. 

"The  waterway  has  Ijeen  up  and  down,  but 
I  .always  tell  people  to  be  patient  at^out  it  be- 
cause It  is  an  historic  project  and  you 
'  (luldiii  expect  overnight  results."  said  Bill 
HmviI.  •■.xecutive  director  of  the  Wej;t  Point 
batiCil  North  Missis.sippi  Industrial  Uevojop- 
ment  Ast^ociation. 

"It  continues  to  be  a  draw.  We're  workuit,^ 
on  several  industrial  projects  now  that  have 
need  of  the  waterway." 

Low  water  levels  on  the  Mississippi  River 
m  1988  rerouted  some  barge  traffic  to  the 
Tenn-Tom.  helping  to  set  the  annual  tonnage 
rci  ord  of  9.9  million  tons.  The  next  three 
'.ears  produced  loads  in  the  5  million  ton 
laime. 

If  this  year's  first-quarter  results — 1.523 
million  tons  shipped— become  a  trend,  totals 
could  go  above  6  million  tons  for  the  first 
time  since  1988. 

Coal  transported  from  western  Kentucky 
to  an  Alabama  steam  plant  dominated  Tenn- 
Tom  shipping  ill  its  infancy,  but  the  forest 
products  industry  has  steadily  taken  over. 
The  waterway  region  currently  boasts  of 
about  65  pulp  and  paper  mills  and  17  wood-re- 
lated facilities  are  now  in  operation  or  pro- 
posed directly  on  the  Tenn-Tom. 

Recreation  was  another  purpose  of  the  wa- 
terway when  conceived.  Figures  in  that 
arena  show  "probably  the  most  tangible 
sliort-term  results  of  the  Tenn-Tom.  "  Boyd 
said.  "You  go  out  there  on  warm  weekends  in 
the  spring  and  summer  and  it  is  very  crowd- 
ed with  recreational  traffic." 

Connell  said.  "With  recreation,  we've  ex- 
ceeded projections  and  we  are  still  in  the 
throes  of  completing  the  initial  recreational 
developments." 

To  date.  39  public  use  recreational  arenas 
have  been  completed  or  are  under  contract. 
The  $50  million  Investment  includes  camp- 
Kiounds,  boat  launches  and  parks. 

Later  this  year,  the  Delta  Queen  steam- 
boat, a  tourist  vessel  that  usually  plies  the 
nation's  major  river  s.vstems.  will  make  a 
maiden  voyage  on  the  Tonn-Tom. 


Ui:i-'()}i.\l  'I'Hl-:  UNK.MPLOYMHNT 
SYSTEM  TO  PROMOTE  HNTRH- 
PHKNEUHSHIi' 

The  SPIOAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wydkn]  is 
recogni7ef|  for  30  minutes. 

Mr  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  this 
week  I  hc'  House  is  going  to  consider 
H.R.  .5260.  th(?  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Extension  and  Reform  bill. 
H.R.  5260  would  make  important 
changes  to  repair  this  critical  safety 
net  which  has  been  strained  b.y  more 
than  a  decade  of  neglect.  With  unem- 
ployment  stubbornly   sticking   over   7 


percent  ami  more  than  I*  million  .Amer- 
icans unemployed,  clearly  the  Congress 
must  extend  unemployment  benefits 
again  and  it  must  do  so  before  the  cur- 
rent extension  expires  on  July  4. 

But  I  believe  Congress  must  go  much 
further.  Before  this  .year  is  over.  Con- 
gress should  move  to  reform  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  system  lo  enable 
States  to  pursue  more  opportunities 
for  the  unemployed  to  start  up  their 
own  small  businesses  and  become  self 
sufficient.  The  idea  that  many  unem- 
plo.ved  might  l)ecome  successful  small 
business  owners  may  sound  like  an  im- 
possibility to  many  Members,  but  right 
now  two  States — Massachusetts  and 
Washington —have  shown  that  pro- 
grams can  create  small  business  own- 
ers from  the  small  business  ranks.  The 
Massachusetts  program  was  created  by 
Federal  law  that  I  authored  in  1987,  For 
the  first  time  in  our  country's  history. 
workers  could  use  their  unemployment 
checks  to  become  entrepreneurs  and 
start  small  businesses.  They  could  use 
their  weekly  checks  for  something 
other  than  to  just  hang  on  and  hope 
that  things  might  get  better. 
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The  Washington  program  was  created 
by  a  Department  of  Laljor  grant.  Last 
week  the  subcommittee  that  I  chair  in 
the  Coi'nmittee  on  Small  Business 
heard  from  these  States  and  their 
promising  results.  The  experience  in 
Massachusetts  and  Washington  makes 
a  good  case  that  Congress  ought  to 
allow  all  .States  to  start  similar  pro- 
grams with  their  unemployment  sys- 
tem. 

Using  existing  unemployment  com- 
pensation funds,  not  new  dollars,  the 
participants  in  the  Massachusetts  pro- 
gram have  created  dozens  of  new  small 
businesses.  The  Massachusetts  program 
offered  training  and  counseling,  access 
to  startup  loans  from  a  local  bank,  and 
a  special  break  that  allowed  the  pro- 
gram participants  to  collect  their  un- 
employment benefits  while  they  were 
in  the  self-emplo.vment  program.  With 
all  these  services  offered,  and  with  pro- 
gram participants  receiving  unemploy- 
ment benefits  for  24  weeks,  the  self-em- 
ployment program  saved  money  in  re- 
lation to  the  status  quo.  The  entre- 
preneurs in  this  program  collected  9 
percent  less  in  regular  benefits  than 
was  the  State  average.  The.v  collected 
60  percent  less  in  Federal-State  ex- 
tended benefits,  and  they  collected  45 
percent  less  in  the  emergency  extended 
benefits.  Self-employment  participants 
were  twice  as  likely  to  start  a  business 
or  find  a  job  before  the  end  of  the  bene- 
fit period  as  was  the  average  unem- 
plo.yed  person.  The  overall  savings  in 
Federal  and  State  benefits  averaged 
SI. 425  per  participant.  Even  without 
counting  the  benefits  to  the  State  for 
the  taxes  and  unemployment  insurance 
contributions  that  were  paid  by  the 
new  businesses,  the  Massachusetts  self- 
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employment  program  came  out  ahead 
These  are  extraordinary  results:  Doz- 
ens of  new  businesses  created,  savinkra 
in  the  unemployment  program,  addi- 
tional workers  hired,  and  new  taxes 
paid,  all  without  spendini^  additional 
funds. 

The  Washinu'tnn  pro^'ram  was  de- 
signed a  little  bit  differently  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, but  it  offered  the  same 
training,  the  same  counseling',  the 
same  sort  of  monitorinK,  and  attain, 
there  were  the  impressive  results.  In 
Wiishinjfton,  dozens  of  new  businesses 
were  created,  and  those  new  businesses 
hired  123  additional  workeis  at  an  aver- 
age wa^'e  of  $.9.22  an  hour.  The  VVash- 
inttton  program  paiti  $1.9  million  in  un 
employment  benefits  to  pro^iam  par- 
ticipants, and  in  just  a  few  months 
those  participants  have  paid  back  $1.2 
million  in  the  form  of  new  wa^es  to 
newly  hired  workers.  A^ain.  b.y  any 
sort  of  cali:ulat  ion.  this  is  an  outstand- 
int^  rate  of  return  on  a  critical  invest 
ment  of  unemployment  insurance 
funds.  Hy  themselves,  the  Mas.sachu 
setts  and  Washint^'ton  pro^'rants  dem- 
onstrate, in  my  view,  that  it  is  lime  foi' 
Congress  to  extend  to  all  States  the  au- 
thority to  create  self-employment  pro- 
tframs  usini;  existinj;  unemployment 
insurance  comiwnsation  dollars.  But 
the  true  story  of  the  successes  that 
have  been  seen  in  Massachusetts  and 
Washington  (joes  way  beyond  the  sta- 
tistics, and  it  is  set'n  in  the  lives  of  real 
people  who  saw  then-  families  turn 
around  as  a  result  of  this  opportunit.y 

Two  small  business  owners  testified 
before  my  8ut>commlttee  la.st.  week 
Sandy  Duncan  of  New  Hcdford,  MA, 
lost  her  job  last  year  when  the  com- 
pan.v  she  worked  for  went  bankrupt. 
Sandy  is  a  sint^le  mother  with  two 
small  childn-n  and  a  mort»,'a«e.  She  had 
12  years  of  uninterrupted  work  expeii- 
e!ii:e,  but  in  the  Massa<'huselts  econ- 
omy, her  prosix^cts  for  finding  a  new 
job  were  slim  In  the  meantime,  hei' 
weekly  unemployment  insurance  bene- 
fit of  $283  did  not  even  cover  her  fixed 
expenses.  Chances  are  that  if  Massa- 
chusetts did  not  have  a  self-employ- 
ment program.  Mrs.  Duncan  would 
have  exhausteil  her  .savinRs  and  lost 
her  home.  Instead.  Mrs.  Duncan  en 
tered  the  self-employment  pro»,'ram 
anil  uix^ned  her  I-hour  photo  store 
called  Photos  &  More.  She  ha.s  hired 
two  other  people,  both  of  whom  were 
also  unemployed,  and  she  hopes  to  (n^m 
a  second  store  within  the  next  year. 

Mrs.  Duncan  told  my  subcommittee, 
and  I  wish  all  the  Members  ■  ould  have 
heard  this.  "I  always  thou^'ht  I  u'avt-  110 
percent  to  my  employtMs.  t)Ut  now  I  am 
u'ivink'  150  p»M'cenl  to  my  own  small 
business." 

Mrs.  Duni  an  s  story  i.s  typical  of 
many  of  the  unemplo.yeil.  She  wants  to 
work,  she  want.s  to  succeed,  but  she  (,'ot 
a  bad  break  through  no  fault  of  hoi 
own.  and  if  she  had  just  a  little  bit  of 
help,    if   the    unemployment    insurance 
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pro^rram  and  other  protjrams  were  just 
a  little  more  flexible,  Mrs.  Duncan,  and 
in  m.v  view  many  Americans  from 
coast  to  coast,  could  t,'et  back  on  their 
feet,  and  in  many  instances  quickly. 

However,  if  Mrs.  Duncan  had  not 
been  able  to  create  her  own  job, 
chances  are  she  would  have  stayed  on 
unemployment  insurance,  exhausted 
her  benefits,  possibly  lost  her  home, 
and  inany  of  the  opportunities  that 
were  essential  for  her  and  her  family. 

There  are  other  stories  that  I  would 
hope  that  the  Members  would  pay  at- 
tention to  in  the  days  ahead.  Paul 
Dionne.  another  unemployed  Massa- 
chusetts worker,  was  a  26-year-old 
plumbing  contractor  who  was  laid  off 
because  of  the  recession  Ajjain,  Mr 
Dionne  receive<l  $283  a  month,  just 
enough  to  cover  expenses,  in  this  case 
because  his  spouse  was  working  He 
wanted  to  start  his  own  business,  but 
thouK'ht  he  would  not  be  able  to.  be- 
cause of  the  work-search  requirement 
and  regulations  that  limit  the  amount 
of  money  an  unemployed  person  can 
earn. 

Fortunately,  this  gentleman  wiis  able 
to  enter  the  self-emplo.yment  proi^ram 
where  he,  too.  received  traininj?  in 
marketing  and  accounting  and  guid- 
ance in  developing'  a  business  plan. 
More  important,  the  fact  that  ho  was 
able  to  collect  his  unemployment  com- 
pensation while  lemaininjT  in  the  pro- 
gram enabled  him  to  focus  full  time  on 
his  new  business  and  to  plough  the  rev- 
enue back  into  his  company.  Neither  of 
these  prospects  would  have  been  pos- 
sible undei-  the  rejjular  unemployment 
insurance  prok'ram. 

Mr.  Dionne  has  hired  two  other  peo- 
ple, and  one  of  them  Wiis  his  father,  a 
jjentleman  who  was  .%.  unemployed, 
and  niven  all  the  circumstances.  Mr. 
Dionne's  father  was  an  individual  who 
mikrht  not  have  been  hired  a^ain  Now 
he,  too,  is  paying  wa^;es,  piiyini^  taxes, 
includiuk'  taxes  into  the  State  unem- 
ployment insurance  fund,  and  his  busi- 
ness is  bonded  and  successful.  He  plans 
to  incorporate  within  a  year  and  em- 
ploy 8  to  10  people  within  the  next  3 
years. 

Those  stories.  Sandy  Dimcans  and 
Paul  Dionne's.  are  remarkable,  but 
across  this  country  there  are  thousands 
of  unemployed  workers  who  could  re- 
make their  lives  like  Sandy  Duncan 
and  Paul  Dionne  did.  but  who  are  pre- 
vented from  doinkj  so  by  outdated,  un- 
necessary Federal  rej;ulations. 

Contjress  ounht  to  change  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  system  so  that  in- 
dustrious, self-reliant  Americans  could 
become  entrepreneurs.  Unemployment 
insurance  must  do  more  than  income 
maintenance.  Unemploymefit  insur- 
ance must  become  a  proj^ram  that  uses 
existing'  funds  to  Invest  in  the  collec- 
tive efforts  of  thou.sands  of  men  and 
women  like  Sandy  Duncan  and  Paul 
Dionne  who  want  to  start  businesses, 
provide  new  .lobs,  and  create  wealth.  By 
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freeint^  the  unemployed  to  start  theii 
own  small  businesses.  Conjjress  could 
turn  the  unemployment  insurance  safe 
l.y  net  into  what  one  expert  has  called 
a  trampoline,  and  as  a  result,  many 
Americans  would  become  self-sufficient 
for  the  lon^f  run. 
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Unfortunately,  Federal  employment 
ret^ulations  needlessly  restrict  would- 
be  entrepreneurs  amoni,'  the  unem- 
ployed by  weiiihinn  them  down  with 
burdensome  regulations.  The  unem 
ployment  system  actively  discourages 
enterprises,  it  discourages  success.  In 
many  instances  it  says  to  people  wait 
for  a  job,  even  wait  for  a  job  that  may 
never  appear.  The  unemployinent  sys 
tem,  I  would  say  to  my  colleatrues,  is 
stuck  in  a  time  warp. 

The  evidence  shows  that  this  system, 
which  was  desi>rned  to  meet  the  needs 
of  workers  in  1935,  is  not  meetin>r  the 
needs  of  unemployed  workers  in  1992. 
In  1935,  most  unemployed  workers  were 
eventually  rehired  by  their  old  com- 
pany, or  at  least  they  had  a  chance  to 
be  rehired  in  their  old  industry.  But 
today  the  U.S.  economy  is  undertroiuk' 
ilramatic  changes,  and  it  is  far  more 
likely  that  an  unemployed  worker  will 
have  to  find  a  completely  new  job  or  a 
completely  new  field  to  work  in.  For 
many  woi'kers.  the  best  option  ma.y  be 
to  start  their  own  small  businesses. 

We  know  that  there  is  a  lot  of  inter- 
est in  unemployed  workers  in  beinn 
Piirt  of  these  programs.  In  Massachu 
setts  and  Washinu'ton  the  unemploy 
ment  programs  had  to  turn  unem- 
ployed workers  away.  Both  received 
calls  from  unemployed  people  across 
the  country  who  hoped  that  they  could 
participate.  Both  received  calls  from 
State  jjovernments  that  wanted  to  set 
up  similar  proMrrams. 

For  the  sake  of  those  thousands  of 
p«rople  who  want  and  deserve  a  (;hance 
to  Ket  off  unemployment  and  start 
their  lives  attain  as  entrepreneurs.  1 
would  hope  that  before  Connies.,  ad 
joins  this  year,  it  will  ixias  lejjislation 
to  allow  any  .State  that  chooses  to  to 
set  up  a  self-employment  proi^ram. 

When  I  introduced  the  lei^islation 
which  created  the  Massachusetts  pro- 
j,'ram  and  was  passed  5  years  a^o.  there 
was  opposition  on  two  fronts.  Some 
were  concerned  that  the  pro>?ram 
would  cost  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance system  money  and  waste  funds 
that  could  be  used  on  other  unem- 
ployed workers.  The  record  for  Massa- 
chusetts and  Washin^'ton  now  shows 
that  this  is  not  so.  These  proprams 
saved  money,  and  they  saved  money 
even  without  counting  the  secondary 
benefits. 

Others  were  concerned  that  the  pio- 
sram  participants  would  be  creatinjj 
unfair  subsidized  competition  to  exist- 
in>,'  busine.sses.  Attain,  this  concern  ha.s 
been  contradicted  by  the  record  of 
these    promams    Few    participants  set 
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up  companies  that  competed  with  their 
oiti  employer.  None  received  subsidies 
Ceitainly  S283  a  week  to  live  on  cannot 
bo  considered  a  subsidy.  In  fact,  the 
piOMframs  actually  helped  cxistintj  busi- 
iii-sses,  because  they  saved  them  unem- 
ployment in.surance  tax  payments,  and 
in  some  instances  the  new  companies 
wei'e  often  valuable  customers  or  sup- 
pliers. As  a  result,  some  business 
k'roups  in  Massachusetts  actively  sup- 
port the  self-employment  prot^ram. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Robert  K.  Friedman, 
chairman  of  the  Corporation  for  Kntei - 
prise  Development,  is  probably  the  la- 
ther of  self-employment  promam.s  in 
our  country.  He  worked  clos(^lv  with 
me  and  my  office  to  pa.ss  legislation  5 
weeks  ago  that  made  possible  the  Mas- 
sachusetts proKr:iir..  which  for  the  first 
time  allowed  uiniripicvnu  nt  insurance 
checks  to  be  used  to  let  workers  start 
small  businesses.  Mi'.  Friedman  tcsti 
fied  before  the  subcommittee  last 
week,  and  he  made  a  number  of  points 
that  I  think  ConMrress  should  consider 
as  we  look  at  unemployment  insurance 
compensation  lejjislation  a^'ain. 

The  first  key  point  that  Mr.  Fm d 
man  made  was  that  Cont^ress  should 
not  overlook  the  value  of  cost-effec- 
tive, simple  prok'rams.  Cont^ress  will 
authorize  nearly  $6  billion  in  spending' 
over  the  next  5  years  on  a  variety  of 
unemployment  chanties.  The  Demo- 
cratic task  force  is  considering'  a  S9  bil- 
lion prosrram  for  the  cities.  Other  Mem- 
bers are  proposing  a  $5.5  billion  rcve- 
nue-sharinf?  prot^iam.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  Congress  needs  to  do 
more  to  address  the  needs  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  the  cities,  and  so  many  who 
have  suffered  in  this  last  decade. 

New  spendint,'  is  Koint,'  to  be  nec- 
essary, but  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
also  recognize  that  success  also  comes 
from  takintj  modest,  practical  steps. 
The  fact  that  self-employment  pro- 
grams are  a  simple,  straightforward 
and  cost-effective  way  to  get  Ameri- 
cans back  to  work  should  not  be  a  rea- 
son to  devalue  these  programs. 

New  spending  to  repair  the  safety  net 
will  be  necessary.  But  let  us  not  leave 
this  congressional  session  and  pass  up 
sensible,  simple  regulatory  changes 
that  can  have  a  positive  effect  on  peo- 
ple's lives  and  not  spend  any  new 
money. 

There  is  great  cost  if  Congress  delays 
on  going  forward  with  additional  self- 
employment  programs,  because  Con- 
gress is  not  extending  self-employment 
programs  in  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation legislation  at  this  time,  and 
because  the  Federal  Department  of 
Labor  has  been  unwilling  to  push  for 
an  extension  of  the  two  existing  pro- 
grams. The  Washington  self-employ- 
ment program  has  already  stopped 
bringing  in  new  people  and  Massachu- 
setts will  have  to  stop  accepting  new 
paiticipants  in  September. 

There  is  a  financial  cost  to  dela.y  be- 
cause  the  record  shows  that  self-cm- 


plDyiiifin  pi()i^i-ams  save  money  to  the 
uuirnphiymcnt  insurance  system.  But 
miHi-  inii)()rt<i:it .  tliere  are  extraor- 
dinary human  costs  to  delay.  These  are 
the  costs  of  denying  thousands  of  un- 
employed workers  all  across  this  coun- 
try the  chance  to  start  their  lives  all 
ovei-  again  and  contribute  to  their  com- 
munities as  they  pay  taxes,  as  they 
hire  workers,  as  tliey  remake  their 
lives. 

The  Govti  innnii  h.is  been  too  slow  in 
responding  tn  t  iu-  pressing  needs  of  the 
victims  of  tins  recession.  Last  year's 
extension  of  emergency  unemployment 
benefits  was  needlessly  held  up  by  po- 
litical wrangling.  This  year  there  will 
probably  be  new  fights  over  financing 
methods. 

In  the  Hie. lilt  inie.  so  many  unem- 
ployed iiansT  on.  hoping  that  the  Gov- 
ernment eventually  will  put  their 
neiiis  fust  and  aihjw  thein  to  use  re- 
sources like  those  in  the  unemplo.v- 
menl  compensation  system  to  get  back 
to  work.  It  is  time  to  stop 
conipouPiding  thi.'  problem  our  unem- 
pli),\t(l  workers  face  by  enforcing  oul- 
(i.itcii  n--4ulations  that  actively  block 
t  lu'  .Stales  from  lielpmg  t'ne  unem- 
ployed get  back  on  th(!ir  feet.  What  the 
.States  need  is  maximum  flexibility  to 
design  their  own  self mnployment  pro- 
grams with  tile  r.ei  essary  sal'i-L'ii.ii'cis 
and  performance  requirements  to  en- 
sure that  there  is  not  waste  or  cost 
overruns,  and  that  they  are  effective 
programs  such  as  we  have  seen  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Washington.  .States 
should  be  free  to  match  up  their  indi- 
vidual needs  and  their  resources,  and 
to  join  their  unemployment  insurance 
program  with  other  vState  programs  as 
appropriate. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
do  just  that.  I  would  hope  my  col- 
leagues would  join  nil'  as  cosponsors  in 
the  effort  to  put  our  citizens  back  to 
work.  The  unemployment  insurance 
system  has  1 1  .uiit.ionally  been  run  by 
the  State.  The  money  belongs  to  the 
States,  and  State  governments  are  at 
least  as  accountable  to  the  voters  as 
the  Federal  Government.  So  why  not 
also  give  States  the  freedom,  as  I  pro- 
pose, to  use  existing  resources  to  cre- 
ate more  jobs  for  the  unemployment 
line? 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  over  80  percent  of  the  jobs  created 
in  our  country  are  now  created  in  com- 
panies with  less  than  20  workers.  Self- 
employment  rates  generally  rise  during 
recessions  when  wage  and  salary  em- 
ployment drop  as  entrepreneurs,  of  ne- 
cessity, try  to  get  back  on  their  feet. 
The  Federal  Government  ought  to  be 
encouraging  these  thrifty,  self-reliant, 
and  industrious  Americans  instead  of. 
as  happens  today,  the  Government 
throwing  roadblocks  in  their  path.  If 
workers  are  successful  at  adapting  to 
the  many  changes  in  the  American 
econom.y.  they  will  not  need  long-teim 
public  assistance.    But    if  the   Federal 
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unemployment  insurance  system  re- 
mains locked  in  the  old  days,  locked  in 
the  \v,\y  business  was  done  in  1935,  our 
unemployment  insurance  system  will 
fail  too  many  workers  and  increase  the 
burden  on  an  already  strained  safety 
net. 

D  1430 

The  Massachusetts  and  Washington 
programs  show  great  promise.  Unfortu- 
nately some  of  those  in  the  Federal 
agencies  are  saying.  "Do  not  extend 
these  programs  yet.  Let  us  study  these 
programs  with  all  deliberate  bureau- 
cratic .speed."  the  way  agencies  do  in 
so  many  instances. 

But  1  think  it  is  clear  our  country  is 
going  through  hard  times,  and  Con- 
gress should  not  sit  around  and  wait 
for  every  single  study  from  every  sin- 
gle consultant,  every  single  agency 
who  might  possibly  have  a  new.  tiny 
notion  of  why  the  Government  ought 
to  wait  11!  extending  self-employment 
to  the  unemployed.  It  is  time  to  move 
now.  and  for  the  unemployed  timber 
worker  m  Oregon,  for  the  laid-off  de- 
fense worker  in  California,  for  the  un- 
eniploye<l  auto  worker  m  the  Midwest, 
for  the  unemployed  factory  worker  in 
new  England,  let  us  give  them  the  op- 
portunity to  L'ct  iiack  on  their  feet 
using  unemployment  compensation 
dollars. 

I  would  close  by  saying  that  one  of 
the  unemployed  workers  put  it  best  to 
me  when  he  said.  •  Tl-.e  ur.i  mploymcnt 
compensation  system  today,  for  me  as 
a  worker,  is  a  little  bit  like  economic 
methadone.  They  give  me  my  check.  I 
get  it  every  month,  but  I  cannot  do 
anything  to  break  out  of  the  habit.  I 
cannot  have  the  opportunity  to  get 
back  on  m.y  feet." 

Let  us  now  change  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system  so  it  is  in 
line  with  the  I990's,  so  our  unemployed 
woikeis  li.ive  a  chance  to  get  back  on 
then  ;i  '  •  .-.nd  become  entrepreneurs, 
becooT  M:;  employed  when  they  have 
the  skills  and  the  talents  to  do  so. 


OLD  .KU:  CAMKL   .XDX'KRTISING 
C.AMl'.MGN   .MUST   I^F.   !:NnED 

The  SPLAKLR  pro  r.  '-npoie.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzoli] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr,  Speaker,  tobacco, 
the  growing,  the  processing,  the  mar- 
keting, the  transportation  of  tobacco 
have  been  vitally  important  economi- 
cally and  for  generations  in  my  home 
State  of  Kentucky.  For  generations. 
Kentuckians,  Louisvilleans.  .Jefferson 
Countians.  tens  of  thousands  of  these 
hard  working,  highly  principled,  de- 
cent, and  honest  people  have  earned 
their  living  and  have  raised  their  fami- 
lies and  supported  their  churches  and 
supported  their  communities  on  money 
earned  from  the  various  activities  re- 
lating to  tobacco. 
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NrviTt  heless.  and  in  view  of  that  im- 
port,inl  .situation  in  my  home  State 
,ui(l  with  tilt!  k'i'eatest  of  i-«'spect  to  the 
pi'opl.'  and  to  the  tobacco  industry.  I 
havf  •Ml  Iht  today,  and  am  today  ritjht 
now,  askini,'  that  the  R.IR  Nabisco  Co. 
vvhicti  manufactures  Camel  citjarettes. 
heed  the  request  which  was  made  in 
March  by  the  Surtreon  General  of  the 
United  States.  Antonia  NovoUo.  who 
rcqui'.st.'il  fhon  that  K.JR  Nabisco  dis- 
continue It,  Old  .Joe  Camel  advertising 
campait,'n. 

Today,  in  a  letter  which  is  cosigned 
liy  the  t,'ontl<'man  from  Kentucky,  who 
IS  in  tht^  well  now.  ahjnpr  with  his  col- 
leagues, t  !>'  :;.rit  lewoman  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mis  .sciiKDKDKH).  the  gentleman 
from  Oki.ihoni.L  I  Mr  Syn.-\k1.  and  the 
^'(■nt  Irrn.in  Irom  .M.issachusetts  (Mr. 
AiKiNs!  h.i'.i'  ,iiso  written  the  presi- 
dent, chairm.iri,  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  K.)H  Nabisco  once  at'ain  re- 
que.stint,'  that  the  Old  Joe  Camel  adver- 
tusint,'  eampaiu'n  be  ended. 

I  would  further  ask  that  R.JR  Nabisco 
and  the  tobacco  industry  as  a  whole 
cease  and  desist  from  any  advcrtisint; 
or  any  promotions  which  have  the  ef- 
fect, even  if  inadvertent,  of  attracting 
younn  and  impressionable  children  and 
adolescents  into  smokintr  or  the  use  of 
smokeless  tobaccos. 

Mr.  Speakei'— ivnd  I  will  talk  about 
this  in  a  moment-  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  in  its 
December  11,  1991,  issue,  carried  three 
articles,  and  I  will  be  readinj;  from 
those  articles  in  a  moment,  dealing 
with  this  question  of  tobacco  advertis- 
ing and  its  propensity  to  make  yountj 
children  smoke.  These  published  re- 
sults establish,  for  me  at  least,  a  clear 
and  persuasive  connection  between 
teenag'e,  and  even  younper.  smokinjf 
and  tobacco  industry  advertising. 

The  American  Medical  Association 
Journal  also  cites  evidence,  which  1 
will  relate  in  a  moment,  that  children 
recognize  the  Old  Joe  Camel  loi?o  more 
readily  than  adults  do,  and  that  these 
recognition  rates  of  the  Old  Joe  Ioro 
average  over  50  percent  foi-  the  very 
yount,'  children:  and,  when  our  children 
reach  a  certain  kxne.  they  rccojjnize  Old 
Joe  Camel  as  readily  as  they  recotjnize 
the  Disney  Channel  lot>:o.  and  that,  of 
course,  should  cause  us  all  a  certain 
amount  of  pause. 

The  most  ardent  industry  advocate 
does  not  believe  that  the  use  of  tobacco 
by  youngsters  is  good  or  prudent  or  ad- 
visable and,  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  respectfully  request  again  that 
RJR  Nabisco  voluntarily  discontinue 
the  Old  Joe  advertising  campaign  for 
Camel  cigarettes. 

Such  a  show  cjn  R.IR  Nabi.sco's  part  of 
community  and  health  concerns  would 
reflect  credit  on  that  corporation,  re- 
flect credit  on  the  tobacco  industry, 
and  would  set  a  stivndard  of  care,  sen- 
sitivity, and  awaieness  which,  since 
RJR  Nabisco  is  a  leader  in  not  just  I  o- 
bacco    but    thi'oughout    the    corporate 


community,  would  soon  then  become  a 
standard  for  all  industr.y. 

■Mr  Speaker,  having  laid  the  ground- 
work here.  I  would  like  to  read  from 
parts  of  the  December  11,  1991.  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association 
reports  on  this  question  of  tobacco  and 
teenage  smoking,  of  RJR  Nabisco  and 
the  Camel  advertising  campaign  fea- 
turing that  cool  character  called  Old 
Joe. 

The  first  of  the  articles  that  I  would 
read  from  is  entitled,  "Does  Tobacco 
Advertising  Target  Young  People  to 
Start  Smoking?"  And  this  report  is 
primarily  based  on  a  study  in  Califor- 
nia. The  objective  of  the  study  was  to 
evaluate  whether  tobacco  advertising 
encourages  teenagers  younger  than  18 
to  start  smoking.  The  results  are 
these:  The  most  advertised  brands  of 
cigarettes  were  Marlboro,  according  to 
33-plus  percent  of  the  adults  and  12  per- 
cent of  the  teenagers,  and  Camel,  ac- 
cording to  13  percent  of  the  adults  and 
28  percent  of  the  teenagers,  and  it  was 
namiHl  as  the  most  often  advertised 
brand  by  12-  to  13-year-olds  at  around 
3.5  percent. 

The  conclusions  of  this  study  are 
these:  The  perception  of  advertising  is 
higher  among  young  smokers:  market 
share  patterns  across  age  and  sex 
groups  follow  the  perceived  advertising 
patterns,  and  changes  in  market  share 
resulting  from  advertising  occur  main- 
ly in  younger  smokers.  "Cigarette  ad- 
vertising," according  again  to  the 
AMA.  "encourages  youths  to  smoke 
and  should  be  banned." 

I  further  continue  reading  from  the 
AMA  study: 

DOKS  TOBACCO  AllVKRTISING  TARGCT  YOUNG 
PKOI'I.K  to  STAKT  SMOKING? 

Objective.— To  evaluate  whether  tobacco 
advertlsliiK  encourages  teenagers  younger 
than  18  years  to  .start  .smoking. 

Results.  -The  most  advertised  Ltrands  of 
cigarettes  were  Marlboro,  according  to  33,6% 
of  adults  and  41.8%  of  teenjigers.  and  Camel, 
according  to  13.7%  of  adults  and  28.5%  of 
teenagers— nameil  most  often  by  12-  to  13- 
year  olds  (34.2%).  The  brands  that  were  pur 
chased  most  often  were  Marlboro  and  Camel. 
Together  these  were  the  brands  of  choice  of 
79.9%  of  males  and  85%  of  females  aged  12 
through  17  years.  Marlboro's  market  share 
Incrca.sed  In  youths  and  young  adults  up  to 
age  21  years  and  then  decrea.sed  Krailually 
with  ago;  Camel's  market  share  decrca-sed 
abruptly  with  age'  It  was  the  brand  of  choice 
of  24.5%  of  males  aged  12  through  17  years 
but  was  chosen  by  only  12.7%  of  male.s  aged 
18  through  24  years;  lor  females.  21.7%  aged 
12  through  17  years  chose  Camels,  while  only 
5.5%  aged  18  through  '24  preferred  this  brand. 
Both  Marlboro  and  Camel  brands  had  a  hitjh- 
or  market  share  In  California  In  1990  com- 
pared with  that  for  the  United  States  In  1980. 
Of  Interest  In  that  the  market  share  for 
Camel  increased  amon«  the  younger  smoker's 
but  was  more  nvonlv  distributed  for  Marl 
boro. 

Conclusions.  -Perception  of  advertising  Is 
higher  amonK  younn  smokers;  market-share 
(Mltterns  acro.ss  ak'e  and  se.x  groups  follow  the 
perceived  advertislnc  pjxtterns;  and  changes 
in  the  mai  kct  .share  ipsultlnu  from  advertis- 
ing occur  mainly  in  younger  smokers.  Cina 


letle  advertising  encourages  youths  to 
smoke  and  should  be  banned. 

Cigarettes  are  one  of  the  most  heavily 
marketed  consumer  products  in  the  United 
States.  For  nearly  two  decades,  public  health 
advocates  and  lepre.sentatlves  of  the  tobacco 
industry  have  hotly  debated  whether  ciga- 
rette advertising  encourages  children  to 
start  smokinR.  The  central  concern  of  the 
public  health  community  is  that  the  themes 
and  Images  used  in  tobacco  advertising  are 
attractive  to  children  and  inspire  them  to 
e.itperiment  with  smoking.  The  tobacco  in- 
dustry has  argued  that  advertising  is  nec- 
essary for  tobacco  companies  to  maintain 
market  shares  of  this  legal  product  and  has 
claimed  that  advertising  by  individual  to- 
bacco companies  targets  adults  only  and  en- 
courages regular  smokers  to  switch  brands 
or  to  maintain  brand  loyalty.  Despite  evi- 
dence that  90%  of  recent  adult  smokers 
started  smoking  regularly  before  the  age  of 
18  years,  both  tobacco  product  manufactur- 
ers and  representatives  of  the  major  associa- 
tion of  advertisers  have  consistently  denied 
that  cigarette  advertising  targets  adoles- 
cents or  encourages  them  to  smoke  or  to  use 
other  tobacco  products. 

We  hypothesized  that  credible  evidence 
against  tobacco  advertising  would  include  (1) 
recent  survey  data  that  showed  that  heavily 
advertised  tobacco  brands  were  noticed  more 
by  minors  than  by  older  adults;  (2)  market 
share  of  the  cigarette  brands  In  minors  that 
reflected  the  pattern  of  recognition  of  adver- 
tising; and  (3)  the  market  share  of  a  ciga- 
rette brand  that  only  recently  has  targeted 
young  people  has  increased  disproportion- 
ately in  the  young. 

One  brand  that  has  undergone  a  major  new 
advertising  campaign  is  Camel.  Camel  ciga- 
rettes were  first  introduced  in  1913  by  RJ 
Reynolds  and  their  advertising  approach  re- 
mained unchanged  until  1988,  with  such 
themes  as  "Camel.  Where  a  man  belongs." 
However.  In  February  1988.  ItJR  decided  to 
upilate  the  Camel  image  and  Introduced  the 
"smooth  character"  multimedia  advertising 
campaign,  which  features  a  cartoon  camel. 

The  "smoolh  character  Is  proving  Just  how 
much  a  well-e.xccuted  Image  blitz  can  do  for 
a  decrepit  brand."  The  Tobacco  Reporter 
also  indicated  how  this  campaign  halted 
slumping  sales,  "contributing  to  a  hefty  14 
percent  change  in  the  brand's  market  share 
during  1990." 

Several  public  health  professionals  have 
claimed  that  this  advertising  campaign  tar- 
get-s  children  In  particular. 

In  this  article,  we  compare  the  perform- 
ance of  Camel  with  that  of  Marlboro,  which 
has  had  the  largest  advertising  budget  for 
many  years  and  has  been  the  consistent  mar- 
ket leader  In  recent  times. 

NAMING  OF  THK  MOSr  ADVKIlTISEf)  CICARl-rrTE 

BKANl) 
One-third  (33.6%)  of  all  adults  (18  years  old) 
Identified  Marlboro  as  the  most  advertised 
brand;  Camel  was  identified  by  13.7%  of 
adults  as  the  most  advertised  brand.  Among 
teenagers  laued  12  through  17  years).  41.8% 
identified  Marlboro  and  28.5%  Identified 
Camel  as  the  most,  advertl.sed  brand. 

In  each  age  group  Marlboro  was  the  brand 
most  often  named  as  the  most  advertised 
cigarette,  and  both  Camel  and  Marlboro  were 
named  more  often  by  adolescents  than  by 
adults.  However,  the  youngest  respondents 
(aKed  12  through  13  years)  most  often  named 
Camel  as  the  most,  advertised  brand,  with 
:14.2%  of  this  age  group  identifying  Camel  as 
the  most  advertised  brand  of  cigarettes. 
Moreover,  the  percentage  of  ie.spondents  who 
name<l   Camel   steadily   declined    by   age   to 


22.7%  for  16-thi'ough  17-yeai's-olds.  19.8%  for 
18-  through  24-year-olds,  and  less  than  10% 
for  all  respondents  aged  45  years  and  older. 

COMMKNT 

The  data  in  this  article  add  to  the  evidence 
that  tobacco  advertising  differentially  tar- 
gets younn  people,  particularly  minors. 

Some  health  professionals  have  suggested 
that  the  cartoon  character  advertising  for 
the  Camel  brand  preferentially  targets  and 
influences  adolescents  and  even  children. 
This  impression  is  bolstered  by  the  fact  that 
KIR  spent  $100  million  in  1990  both  on  its  ad- 
Vfiiisin^f  tampaign  and  on  promotional  give- 
aways of  items  that  are  appealing  to  adoles- 
cents. Our  data  suppoi  t  these  concerns.  The 
greatest  recognition  of  the  Camel  advertis- 
ing campaign  occurred  in  the  youngest  age 
group  examined  in  this  study  (ages  12 
throuKh  13  years). 

Not  only  was  the  perception  of  Camel  ad- 
vertising highest  among  12-  to  13-year-olds, 
but  it  was  also  particularly  high  among 
those  adolescents  who  were  at  considerable 
risk  of  starting  to  siiioke. 

We  conclude  that  tobacco  advertising,  par- 
ticularly of  Camel  cigarettes,  has  been  effec- 
tive in  targeting  adolescents  in  the  United 
States. 

It  was  those  in  the  12-  through  13-year  age 
group  who  had  the  highest  recall  of  the  ad- 
vertisements, and  recall  was  particularly 
high  among  those  who  did  not  yet  smoke  but 
who  were  considering  smoking. 

Our  results  suggest  that  tobacco  advertis- 
ing Is  causally  related  to  young  people  be- 
comlnK  addicted  to  cigarettes:  the  sum  of 
this  evidence  is  considerable  although  not 
yet  complete.  Also,  there  is  strong  evidence 
that  most  smokers  become  addicted  when 
they  are  minors  and  do  not  understand  the 
long-term  consequences  of  smoking. 

Given  the  potential  harm  to  the  health  of 
future  generations,  public  policy  should,  as  a 
matter  of  urgency,  extend  the  ban  on  to- 
bacco advertising  to  cover  not  only  elec- 
tronic media  but  also  all  other  forms  of  cisa- 
rette  advertising  and  promotion. 
(From  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 

A.s.sociation.  Dec.  11,  1991.  Vol.  266.  No.  22] 

H.JR  NAiU.SCO'S  CAKTOfjN  CAMKI,  PROMOTKS 
CAMKI.  ClGARK'lTKS  TO  ClIILDRKN 

Objectives.— To  determine  if  RJR  Nabisco's 
cartoon-theme  advertising  is  more  effective 
In  promoting  Camel  cigarettes  to  children  or 
to  adults.  To  determine  if  children  .see,  re- 
member, and  are  Influenced  by  cigarette  ad- 
vertising. 

Results.- Children  were  more  likely  to  re- 
port prior  exposure  to  the  Old  Joe  cartoon 
character  (97.7%  vs.  72.2%).  Children  were 
better  able  to  identify  the  type  of  product 
being  advertised  (97.5%  vs.  67.0%)  and  the 
Camel  cigarette  brand  name  (93.6%  vs. 
57.7%).  Children  also  found  the  Camel  ciga- 
rette adverti.sements  more  appealing.  Cam- 
el's share  of  the  illegal  children's  cigarette 
market  segment  has  increased  from  0.5%  to 
32.8%.  representing  sales  estimated  at  $476 
million  per  year. 

Conclusion.— Old  Joe  Camel  cartoon  adver- 
tisements are  far  more  successful  at  market- 
ing Camel  cigarettes  to  children  than  to 
adults.  This  finding  is  consistent  with  to- 
bacco industry  documents  that  indicate  that 
a  major  function  of  tobacco  advertising  is  to 
promote  and  maintain  tobacco  addiction 
among  children. 

With  the  numbei'  of  U.S.  smokers  declininM 
by  about  1  million  each  year,  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry's viability  is  critically  dependent  on 
its  ability  to  recruit  replacement  smokers. 
Since  children  and  teenagers  constitute  90% 


of  all  new  smokers,  their  impoitance  to  the 
industry  is  obvious.  Many  experts  are  con- 
vinced that  the  industry  is  actively  promot- 
ing nicotine  addiction  amonR  youth. 

Spokespersons  for  the  tobacco  imlustiy  as- 
sert that  they  do  not  advertise  to  people 
under  21  years  of  age.  the  sole  purpose  of 
their  aUvertisinM  beinn  to  promote  brand 
swiichinK  and  brand  loyalty  anions  adult 
smokers.  However,  industry  advertising  ex- 
penditures cannot  be  economically  justified 
on  this  l»sis  alone.  This  study  was  therefore 
undertaken  to  determine  the  relative  impact 
of  tobacco  advertising  on  children  and 
adults. 

There  Is  abundant  evidence  that  tobacco 
advertising  mnuences  children's  images  of 
smoking. 

Children  as  young  as  the  age  of  6  years  can 
reliably  recall  tobacco  advertisements  and 
match  personality  sketches  with  the  brands 
using  that  imagery.  In  fact,  children  who  are 
most  attuned  to  cigarette  advertising  have 
the  most  positive  attitudes  toward  smoking, 
whether  or  not  they  already  smoke. 

Historically,  one  brand  that  children  have 
not  bought  is  Camel.  In  seven  surveys,  in- 
volving 3.400  smokers  in  the  seventii  through 
12th  grades,  conducted  between  1976  and  1988 
in  Georgia.  Louisiana,  and  Minnesota,  Camel 
was  given  as  the  preferred  brand  by  less  than 
0.5%. 

In  1986.  Camels  were  most  popular  with 
smokers  over  the  age  of  65  years,  of  whom 
4.4%  chose  Camels,  and  least  popular  among 
those  17  to  24  years  of  age.  of  whom,  only 
2.7%  preferred  Camels. 

In  1988.  RJR  Nabisco  launched  the  "smooth 
character  '  advertising  campaign,  featuring 
Old  Joe.  a  cartoon  camel  modeled  after 
James  Bond  and  Don  Johnson  of  Miami  Vice. 

To  determine  the  relative  impact  of  Cam- 
el's Old  Joe  cartoon  advertising  on  children 
and  adults,  we.  AMA,  used  four  standard 
marketing  measures.  1.  Recognition.  2.  Re- 
call. 3.  Appeal.  4.  Brand  preference. 

.MATKRIAhS 

Seven  Camel  Old  Joe  cartoon  character  ad- 
vertisements were  obtained  from  popular 
magazines  during  the  3  years  prior  to  the 
study.  One  ad  was  masked  to  hide  all  clues 
(except  OU;  jo)  as  to  the  product  and  brand 
being  advertised. 

PROCEDURK 

Subjects  were  first  shown  the  masked  ad 
and  asked  if  they  had  seen  the  Old  Joe  char- 
acter before.  They  were  then  asked  to  iden- 
tify the  product  being  advertised  and  the 
biand  of  the  product. 

The  subjects  were  then  shown,  one  at  a 
time,  the  six  unmasked  advertisements  and 
asked  to  rate  how  the  advertisements  and 
the  Old  Joe  cartoon  character  appealed  to 
them. 

RESULTS 

Children  were  much  more  likely  than 
adults  to  recognize  Camel's  Old  Joe  cartoon 
character  (97.7%  vs.  72.2%). 

When  shown  the  masked  advertisement, 
the  children  were  much  more  successful  than 
the  adults  in  identifying  the  product  being 
advertised  (97.5%  vs.  67.0%)  and  the  Camel 
brand  name  (93.6%  vs.  57.7%). 

On  all  four  measures,  the  children  found 
the  Camel  cartoon  advertisements  more  ap- 
pealing than  did  the  adults.  Children  were 
more  likely  to  think  the  advertisements 
looked  "cool"  or  "interesting." 

The  brand  pieference  data  revealed  a  dra- 
matic reversal  in  the  market  segment  pat- 
tern that  existed  prior  to  Camel's  Old  Joe 
cartoon  character  campaign.  Camel  was 
given  as  the  preferred  brand  by  32.8°.,  of  the 
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children  up  to  the  age  of  18  years  who 
smoked.  23.1%  of  Massachusetts  adult  smok- 
ers aged  19  and  20  years,  and  8.7%  of  those  21 
years  of  age  and  over 

Children  were  more  likely  to  smoke  if  they 
believed  that  smoking  is  pleasurable  and 
that  it  makes  a  person  more  popular  and  at- 
tractive— all  common  themes  in  cigarette 
advertising. 

COMMENT 

Our  datii  demonstrate  that  in  just  3  years 
Camel's  Old  Joe  cartoon  character  had  an  as- 
tounding influence  on  children's  smoking  be- 
havior. The  proportion  of  smokers  under  18 
years  of  age  who  choose  Camels  has  risen 
from  0.5%  to  32.8%.  Given  that  children 
under  18  years  account  for  3.3%  of  all  ciga- 
rette sales,  and  given  a  national  market 
share  of  4.4%  for  Camel,  we  compute  that 
Camel's  adult  market  share  is  actually  3.4'o. 
Given  a  current  average  price  of  153.3  cents 
per  pack,  the  illegal  sale  of  Camel  cigarettes 
to  children  under  18  years  of  age  is  estimated 
to  have  risen  from  $6  million  per  year  prior 
to  the  cartoon  advertisements  to  $476  million 
per  year  now.  accounting  for  one  quarter  of 
all  Camel  sales. 

P'rom  both  a  legal  and  moral  perspective. 
it  is  important  to  determine  if  the  tobacco 
industry  is  actively  promoting  nicotine  ad- 
diction among  youngsters.  However,  from  a 
public  health  perspective  it  is  irrelevant 
whether  the  effecUs  of  tobacco  advertising  on 
children  are  intentional.  If  tobacco  advertis- 
ing is  a  proximate  cause  of  disease,  it  must 
be  addressed  accordingly. 

Our  data  show  that  children  are  much 
more  familiar  with  Camel's  Old  Joe  cartoon 
character  than  are  adults. 

The  industry  targets  poster  advertise- 
ments for  "key  youth  locationsmeeting 
places  in  the  proximity  of  theaters,  records 
[sic]  stores,  video  arcades,  etc."  It  is  com- 
mon to  -see  Old  Joe  poster  advertisements  in 
malls,  an  obvious  gathering  spot  for  young 
teens.  Billboards,  T  shirts,  baseball  caps, 
posters,  candy  cigarettes,  and  the  sponsor- 
ship of  televised  sporting  events  and  enter- 
tainment events  such  as  the  Camel  "Mud 
and  Monster"  series  are  all  used  to  promote 
Camels.  All  are  effective  marketing  tech- 
niques for  reaching  children. 

The  fact  that  children  are  much  more  at- 
tracted to  the  themes  used  in  the  Old  Joe 
cartoon  character  advertisements  may  also 
explain  why  they  are  moi^  familiar  with 
them. 

Previous  research  makes  it  clear  that  chil- 
dren derive  some  of  their  positive  images  of 
smoking  from  advertising.  Children  who  are 
aware  of  tobacco  advertising,  and  those  who 
approve  of  it.  are  also  more  likely  to  be 
smokers.  Children's  favorable  attitudes  to- 
ward smoking  and  advertising  precede  actual 
tobacco  use  and  correlate  with  the  child's  in- 
tention to  smoke,  suggesting  that  the  im- 
ages children  derive  from  advertising  en- 
courage them  to  smoke. 

Since  a  child's  intention  to  smoke  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  good  predictor  of  future 
smoking  behavior,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  a  belief  in  the  psychological 
benefits  of  smoking,  derived  from  advertis- 
ing, precedes,  and  contributes  to.  the  adop- 
tion of  smoking. 

The  study  found  that  for  boys,  "[tjhe  sin- 
gle most  commonly  voiced  reason  for  (luit- 
ting  among  those  who  had  done  so  *  *  *  was 
sports.  "  The  tobacco  industry's  sponsoi-ship 
of  sporting  events,  such  as  the  Camel 
Supercross  motorcycle  race,  should  be  seen 
in  relation  to  its  need  to  discourage  teenage 
boys  fi'om  quitting. 

Our  study  provides  further  evidence  that 
tobacco  advertising  promotes  and  maintains 
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nicotine  ailillillon  amoriK  children  and  ado- 
lescents. A  total  ban  of  tobacco  advertlsliiK 
and  promotions,  as  part  of  an  effort  to  pro- 
tect children  from  the  danKors  of  tobacco. 
can  be  based  on  sound  scientific  reasoning 

(Journal  of  the  American  Mt-dical  A.ssocia- 

tion,  Dec.  11,  1991.  Vol  2»).  No  22) 

Bkanu  Loco  Rkchgnitio.n  my  Chim.)Ukn  Ageu 

3  'ix)  6  Ykaus 

OI)jectlve.- Little  is  Icnown  about  the  In- 
fluence of  advertisintf  on  very  younK  chil- 
dren We.  therefore,  measured  product  louo 
recoKnltion  by  subjects  aKed  3  to  6  years. 

Results.  -The  children  demonstnited  hlnh 
rates  of  lo»ro  recognition.  When  analyzed  by 
product  cateBory,  the  level  of  recoxnttlon  of 
ciKarette  Ioros  was  intermediate  tjetwecn 
children's  and  adult  products.  The  recunnl 
tlon  rates  of  The  Disney  Channel  lotto  and 
Old  Joe  (the  cartoon  character  promotlnx 
Camel  cigarettes)  were  hlt:he.it  in  their  re- 
spective product  cateKOiies.  Recognition 
rates  Increased  with  atce.  Approximately  30% 
of  3-year-oUl  children  correctly  matched  Old 
Joe  with  a  picture  of  a  cigarette  compaied 
with  91.3"/o  of  6-year-oid  i:hildren. 

Conclusion.  Very  younic  children  see,  un- 
derstand, and  remember  advoitlsInK  Given 
the  serious  health  con.sequences  of  stnokinK. 
the  exposure  of  children  to  enviroimientiil 
tobacco  advertising  may  represent  an  linf>or- 
tant  health  risk  and  should  Ix*  studied  fur 
ther. 

Several  types  of  research  have  been  used  In 
the  past  decade  to  examine  the  association 
between  cigarette  advertisliiK  and  rates  of 
underage  smokinK 

Collectively,  these  studies  provide  compnl- 
llnK  evidence  that  cigarette  advertisements 
are  seen  by  adolescents  and  that  they  re- 
spond to  the  advertisements'  Intent.  Some 
health  experts,  therefore,  now  bolleve  that 
cl(?arette  advertising  Is  casually  linked  to 
smoking  behavior. 

In  contrast,  the  tobacco  Industry  argues 
that  CiKarette  advertising  Is  not  UirKeted  to 
adolescents  and  that  advertising  docs  not  In 
crease  the  u.se  of  tobacco  proilucts,  These 
companies  claim  that  udveitlsint;  and  pro- 
motion are  designed  instead  to  produce 
brand  switchinK  by  adults  who  already 
smoke,  tn  I98fl,  the  tol«ici:o  industry  spent 
$3.27  billion  on  citrarette  advertising  and  pro- 
motions, making  cikcarettes  the  second  most 
heavily  advertised  product  in  the  United 
States.  This  level  of  advertlsUiK  cannot  be 
Justifie<l  on  the  basis  of  brand  switching 
alone,  since  only  10%  of  current  smokers 
change  brands  within  a  given  year. 

There  has  been  considerable  speculation 
but  little  published  research  on  the  Impact 
of  advertising  on  very  young  children 

There  Is.  however,  some  evidence  that  very 
young  children  understand  advertising. 

We  studied  the  recognition  level  of  22 
brand  logos  by  children  aged  3  fo  6  years.  In- 
cluded were  logos  from  two  of  the  most  heav- 
ily advertised  cigarette  brands:  Camel  and 
Marlboro. 

MKTHOD.S 

The  study  design  was  based  on  the  well-ac- 
cepted market  research  concept  of  advertise- 
ment leciignitlon. 

Recognition  was  measured  by  having  the 
subJccU^  match  22  logo  canls  to  one  or  12 
products  pictured  on  a  game  board. 

KKSIJI/I'S 

Two  hundred  twenty  nine  children  were  re- 
cruited. Subjects  ranged  In  age  from  3  to  6 
.years. 

Each  subject's  piiiont  was  asketl  to  report 
the  number  of  hours  of  televi.sion  watched 
per  day  by  his  or  her  chlUI 
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As  would  be  expecteii,  children  had  high 
recognition  of  the  children's  biand  logos 
laiiginK  from  91.7%  lor  The  Disney  Channel 
tn  '2.S.3''.'..  lor  Cheerlos. 

Old  Joe,  the  cartoon  character  promoting 
Camel  cigarettes,  had  the  highest  recogni- 
tion rati'  among  the  tested  cigarette  logos 
More  than  halt  of  the  subjects  correctly 
matched  this  figure  with  a  picture  of  a  ciga 
rctte.  The  other  cigarette  logos  were  cor- 
rectly recogniied  at  rates  of  18.0'/.  to  32.8%. 

Cigarette  logo  rec'ognltlon  rates  ranged 
from  114%  (Camel)  to  30.4%  (Old  Joel  for  3- 
yoar-old  subjects.  This  i-ate  Increased  to  be- 
tween 43.5%  (Camel I  and  91.3%  (Old  Joel  for 
I  hildren  6  years  of  age. 

While  the  Disney  Channel's  logo  recogni- 
tion was  higher  for  subjects  aged  3.  4.  and  5 
years,  this  difference  in  recognition  was  not 
significant  in  subjects  aged  6  years.  In  that 
age  group,  both  the  .silhouette  of  Mickey 
Mouse  and  the  face  of  Old  .loe  were  nearly 
eijually  well  recognized  and  correctly 
matched  by  almost  all  chllilren. 

CIIMMKNT 

Chlldren  are  referred  to  by  marketing  re 
sear'chers  as  "c:onsuinei-s  In  training."  As 
stated  by  McNeal,  "All  of  the  skills,  knowl- 
edge, and  behavior  patterns  that  together  we 
call  consumer  behavior  are  purjxjhely  taught 
to  our  children  right  along  with  toilet  train- 
ing, toddling  and  lalking," 

Research  has  identified  three  distinct  chil 
dren's   market.s.    First   are    th«!   markets   di- 
rectly under  the  control  of  children. 

The  second  market  is  for  products  In  which 
children  Influence  household  purchasing  de- 
cisions. 

The  third  market  Is  for  prmlucts  that  chil- 
dren will  consume  when  they  be<'ome  adoles- 
cents and  adults.  Market  researchers  believe 
that  brand  awareness  created  In  childhood 
can  iH?  the  basis  for  product  preference  later 
in  life. 

This  potential  influence  has  raised  concern 
about  the  exposure  of  children  to  cigarette 
adverlislni;  Kor  Instance,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  children  receive  positive  mes- 
sages about  smoking  when  they  view  ciga- 
rette adverUscmonts  and  that  this  may  in- 
flueni'o  later  decisions  to  smoke. 

The  children  In  this  study  denionstratecl 
high  recognition  i-ates  of  brand  logos  for 
products  that  arc  targeted  to  both  children 
and  adults. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  most  children  can 
propcM'ly  match  the  McDonald's  arches  to  a 
hamburger.  It  Is  also  not  surprising  that 
there  is  high  recognition  of  the  Chevrolet 
and  Ford  logos.  Automobiles  are  heavily  ad- 
vertised on  television,  and  many  children  are 
expostnl  to  these  brands  through  personal 
family  use.  In  contrast,  the  high  recognition 
rate  ot  cigarette  logos  may  be 
counterintuitive.  After  all,  cigarette  adver- 
tising no  longer  appears  on  television  and 
very  young  children  cannot  read.  Vet  by  the 
age  of  6  years.  Old  .Joe  is  as  well  recognized 
a:;  Mickey  Mouse. 

Children's  knowledge  of  cigarette  brand 
logos  is  ino.^t  likely  the  result  of  their  exp<j 
sure  to  "environmental  tobac.<;o  advertis- 
ing." Camel  and  Marlboro  brand  advertising 
Is  ubiquitous,  appearing  in  movies,  on  bill- 
boards, promotional  displays  at  youth-ori 
ented  events,  on  television  during  sporting 
event*,  and  on  "line  extenders.  "  such  as  T 
shirts,  posters,  and  caps 

It  Is  obviously  Impossible  t.o  predict  how 
the  exp<isure  of  children  to  environmental 
tobacco  advertising  might  influence  their 
later  smoking  liehavlor.  While  cigarette 
companies  cbum  that  they  do  not  intend  tu 
market  t.o  children,  their  Intentions  are  ir- 


relevant If  advertising  affects  what  children 
know.  K.,J  Reynolds  Tolmcco  Company  Is  as 
effective  as  The  Disney  Channel  in  reaching 
6-year-old  children.  Given  this  fact  and  the 
known  health  consequences  of  smoking,  clg 
aiette  advertising  may  lie  ;in  important 
health  risk  for  children. 

D  1500 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  conclude  iit  this 
pt)int  by  reniindini,'  those  who  have 
been  listenini,'  to  or  observintc  these 
proceeilitiKS.  that  what  I  was  rcadinu 
for  the  last  few  minutes  was  from  three 
studies  publishe<i  on  De(-eml>ei'  11,  1.991, 
in  the  Journal  of  the  .American  Medical 
Association. 

These  studies  may  be  refutable,  they 
ma.v  be  impeachable,  they  may  be  on 
shaky  scientific  and  demoKfaphic 
grounds,  and  they  could  possibly  be 
challenged,  and  successfully,  whether 
within  the  industi'y  oi-  outside  the  in- 
dustry. However.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  are 
important.  They  were  published,  they 
are  advanced  by  a  reputable  organiza- 
tion which  is  devoted  to  imi)rovint,'  the 
health  of  this  Nation  and  the  public 
health  of  the  world,  and  1  think  they 
oiijjht  to  be  studied  very  carefully 

I  k'o  back  to  where  I  betjan  today  in 
my  first  words  in  m.y  1-minute  speech, 
and  that  is  that  four  of  us.  the  trentle- 
woman  from  Colorado  [Mi's.  Schkok- 
UKK|.  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Synak).  the  f,'entleman  fi-om  Mas- 
Hiichiisetts  [.Mr.  ATKIN^s|  and  the  (gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  now  in  the  wfdl. 
myself.  Mr.  Ma/,zom.  jointly  sent  a  let- 
ter to  RJH  Nabisco  today  reiiuestintr 
that  it  dist  ontinue  voluntarily  the  Old 
Joe  advertising  campaign  for  Camel 
cii^arettes.  That  same  request  h;is  been 
made  many,  many  times  ami.  very  re- 
cently, by  Surgeon  General  Antonia 
Novella  on  March  9  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  RJR  Na- 
bisco will  do  this.  I  think  it  will  be  evi- 
dence on  its  part  that  it  recognizes  so- 
cial responsibility  and  that  there  ma.v 
be  some  credible  evidence  that  smok- 
intr  and  youth  are  mixed  totjether  be- 
cause of  attractive  advertising  cam- 
paigns. If  RJR  Nabisco  were  to  drop 
the  campaiKn.  of  course  it  would  re- 
flect very  well  on  the  tobacco  industry 
(joints  an  extia.  an  unmandated.  mile  to 
do  the  ri^'ht  Ihini,'.  and  furthermore  it 
would  certainly  reflect  well  upon  the 
corpoi'ate  community  since  H.JR  Na- 
bisco is  a  leader  in  that  community. 

For  our  childi'en's  sake,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  hope  that  Old  Joe  Camel  is  retired. 

Mr.     Speaker.     I     include     for     the 
Rkcori)  the  materials  I  referred  to. 
(Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  Dec.  11.  1991,  Vol  266,  No.  22) 
DoKs  Touacco  Advkktisinc.  TAUohrr  'V'oung 
Pkopi.k  to  Staut  Smokinc.'' 
I  By  John  P    Pierce.   PhD:  Elizabeth  Gllpln. 
MS;      David      M.      Burns,      MD;     Klizabeth 
Whalen,  MA;  Bradley  Rosbrook.  MS;  Don- 
ald Shopland:  Michael  John.son.  PhD) 
Objective.— To   evaluate   whether   tobacco 
advertising    encourages    teenagers    younger 
than  18  years  to  start  smoking. 


I).-'^i«n,  Comparison  of  1990  California 
iclnphone  survey  data  with  data  from  a  1986 
national  telephone  survey  (both  used  a  ran- 
doni digit  (lialmg  systenil;  95%  confidence 
intervals  were  calculated.  To  test  our  hy- 
pothesis, we  considercil  whether  the  percep 
tion  of  advertising  was  related  to  age. 
whethei'  the  pattern  of  market  share  across 
age  and  sex  groups  followe<l  the  pattern  of 
perceived  advertising,  and  whether  changes 
in  market  share  paralleled  changes  m  adver- 
tising as  perceived  by  the  youngest  age 
group. 

Participants.— There  were  24.296  aitult.s  and 
fi.OlO  teenagers. 

Results.  The  most  advertised  brands  of 
i  ;^'iirettes  were  Marlboro,  according  to  33.6% 
..;  ailults  and  41.8%  of  teenagers,  and  Camel. 
,1.  .ni-ding  to  13.7%  of  adults  and  28.5%  of 
tri'naKi'rs  named  most  often  by  12-  to  13 
yeai-  olds  (.'J4.2"..i.  The  brands  that  were  pur 
chased  most  often  were  Marlboro  and  Camel. 
Together  these  were  the  brands  of  choice  of 
79  9%  of  males  and  85%  of  females  aged  12 
through  17  years.  Marlboro's  market  share 
increased  in  youths  and  young  adults  up  to 
age  24  years  and  then  ilecreased  gradually 
with  age;  Camel's  market  share  decreased 
abruptly  with  age:  it  was  the  brand  of  choice 
of  24.5%+5.8%  of  males  aged  12  through  !7 
years  but  was  chosen  by  only  12.7%t3.6°..  of 
males  aged  18  through  21  years;  for  females. 
21,7"/.,H3.7%  aged  12  through  17  years  chose 
Cimels.  while  only  5.5''o»3.2°.o  aged  18 
tfiiough  24  years  preferred  this  brand.  Roth 
Marlboro  ami  Camel  brands  had  a  higher 
market  share  in  California  in  1990  comparcii 
with  that  for  the  United  Stales  in  1986.  Of  in 
t('rc.>-t  is  that  the  market  share  for  Camel  iii- 
.  leased  among  the  younger  smokers  but  was 
more  evenly  distributed  for  Marlboro. 

Conclusions.  Perception  of  advertising  is 
higher  among  young  smokers;  market-share 
patterns  across  age  and  six  groups  follow  the 
perceived  advertising  patterns:  and  changes 
in  market  share  resulting  from  advertising 
oci  ur  mainly  m  younger  smokers.  Cigarette 
advertising  encourages  youth  to  smoke  and 
should  be  banned 

Cigarettes  are  one  of  the  most  heavily 
marketed  lonsuincr  products  in  the  United 
States.  For  nearly  two  decades,  public  health 
advocates  and  representatives  of  the  tobaci  o 
industry  have  holly  debated  whether  ciga- 
rette advertising  encourages  children  to 
start  smoking.  The  central  concern  of  the 
public  health  community  is  that  the  themes 
and  images  used  in  tobacco  advertising  are 
attractive  to  children  and  inspire  them  to 
experiment  with  smoking  which  is  highly  ad- 
dictive. The  tobacco  industry  has  argued 
that  advertising  is  necessary  for  tobacco 
I  ompanies  to  maintain  market  shares  of  this 
legal  product  and  has  claimed  that  advertis- 
ing by  iiulivi<lual  tobacco  companies  targets 
adults  only  and  encourages  regular  smokers 
to  switch  brands  or  to  maintain  brand  loy- 
altv.  Despite  eviilen(  o  that  90%  of  recent 
adult  smokers  started  smoking  regularly  be- 
lore  the  age  ol  18  years,  both  tobacco  product 
manufacturers  ami  representatives  of  the 
major  association  of  advertisers  have  ton- 
sisteiitly  denied  that  cigarette  advertising 
t.irgets  adolescents  ov  encourages  them  to 
smoke  or  to  use  other  tobacco  products. 

The  effects  of  tobacco  ailvertissng  have  l)e- 
(  ome  iiureasingly  important  and  relevant  is- 
sues, as  can  be  seen  by  recent  events  m  Can- 
ada. In  that  country,  public  health  advocates 
successfully  u.sed  the  argument  that  advei 
tismg  promotes  smoking  by  minors  to  con- 
vince the  national  legislature  to  ban  all  to 
l.aico  advertising.  The  tobacco  industry  ap- 
pealed, and  in  the  first  round  of  appeal,  the 


judge  overturned  the  law  tall  hough  the  law 
remains  in  effect  pending  the  next  round  ol 
appeal).  This  judicial  decision  was  based  on 
acceptance  of  the  tobacco  industry's  argu- 
ment on  the  purpose  of  its  advertising.  This 
decision  demonstrates  the  need  to  document 
further  the  evidence  that  tobacco  advertis- 
ing does  target  young  people  to  smoke. 

We  hypothesizeil  that  credible  evidence 
against  tobacco  advertising  would  include  di 
recent  survey  data  that  showed  that  heavily 
advertised  tobacco  brands  were  noticed  more 
by  minors  than  by  older  adults:  (2)  market 
share  of  cigarette  lirar.ds  in  minors  that  re- 
flected the  pattern  oi  recognition  of  adver- 
tising; and  (3i  the  market  share  of  a  ciga- 
rette brand  that  only  recently  has  targeted 
young  people  has  increased  disproportion- 
ately in  the  young.  To  address  this  third 
issue,  it  would  t)e  important  to  choose  a 
brand  for  which  there  has  been  a  major  new 
advertising  campaign  in  recent  years  and 
I  ompare  its  performance  with  a  brami  that 
has  been  heavily  advertised  for  years. 

One  Ijrand  that  has  undergone  a  major  new 
advertising  campaign  is  Camel.  Camel  ciga- 
rettes were  first  introdui;ed  in  1913  by  R.I 
Reynolds  (R.JRi.  and  their  advertising  ap- 
proach remained  unchanged  until  1988.  with 
such  themes  as  "Camel.  Where  a  man  be- 
longs." However,  in  February  1988.  RJR  de- 
ci<ied  to  update  the  Camel  image  and  intro- 
duced the  "smooth  character"  multimedia 
advertising  campaign,  which  features  a  car- 
toon camel.  It  has  been  claimed  that,  since 
the  introduction  of  this  campaign  in  1988. 
"the  character  has  reversed  the  fortunes  of 
Camel  cigarettes,  now  the  No.  6  brand  in  the 
$40  billion  market"  and  that  the  "smooth 
character  is  proving  just  how  much  a  well- 
executed  image  blitz  can  do  for  a  decrepit 
brand."  The  Tobacco  Reporter  also  indicated 
how  this  campaign  halted  slumping  sales, 
"contributing  to  a  hefty  14  percent  change  in 
the  brand's  market  share  during  1990." 

Several  public  health  professionals  have 
claimed  that  this  advertising  campaign  t^ir- 
gets  children  in  particular.  Kven  within  the 
tobacco  industry,  one  hears  some  sugges- 
tions that  the  new  Camel  campaign  does  just 
that.  Biril  quotes  a  "source  close  to  Marl- 
boro" as  having  said'  "When  you  see  teenage 
tioys -people  the  cigarette  companies  aren't 
supposed  to  be  targeting  in  the  first  place  - 
going  crazy  for  this  guy  [the  cartoon  camel), 
you  know  they're  [RJR]  hitting  their  tar- 
get." The  RJR  company  has  countered  Ijy 
claiming  that  "Camel  smokers  are  prin- 
cipally white  males  over  the  age  of  21  years.  " 

Carnel  is  a  brand  that  has  undergone  a 
change  in  its  marketing  strategy  from  one 
clearly  targeted  at  adult  men  to  one  that  is 
now  accused  of  aiming  its  heavy  advertising 
at  minors.  In  this  artii  le.  we  compare  the 
performance  of  Camel  with  that  of  Marlboro, 
which  has  had  the  largest  advertising  budget 
for  many  years  and  has  been  the  consistent 
market  leader  in  recent  times.  We  present 
evidence  that  Camel  and  Marlboro  cigarettes 
are  perceived  by  minors  as  being  heavily  ad- 
vertised; that  minors  when  compared  with 
adults  differentially  smoke  heavily  adver- 
tised brands;  and  that  the  market  share  of 
minors  and  young  adults  has  increased  dis- 
proportionately for  Camel  cigarettes  com- 
pared with  Marlboro  over  the  past  5  years. 

MKTHOOS 

Dula  Sources 
In  1990.  the  California  Department  of 
Health  commissioned  a  series  of  California 
Tobacco  Surveys  (CTS).  Herein  we  report 
data  I'l'om  in  depth  telephone  interviews  of 
24.'296  adults  and  5.040  teenagers.  These  inter- 
views    were     obtained     after     a     stratified 
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Waksberg  random-digit  dialing  method  was 
used  to  screen  32  <>  135  households  to  recruit 
participants  ij.  Waksberg.  unpublished  data, 
December  17.  1984 1. 

Response  Hales  and  Survey  Methods 
.Ml  adult  smokers  and  former  smokers  who 
had  quit  within  the  last  5  years  were  inter- 
viewed: a  random  28%  of  all  other  adults 
were  interviewed.  The  survey  team  inter- 
viewed all  adole.scents  between  the  ages  of  12 
and  17  years  in  the  screened  households.  The 
response  rates  were  75. 3°/^  and  ISA't  for  the 
adult  and  teenage  surveys,  respectively.  The 
aforementioned  sampling  proijabillties  were 
used  as  part  of  the  design  effect  to  develop 
an  initial  weighting  foirnuia  to  provide  pop- 
ulation estimates.  Poststratification 
weighting  ensured  that  the  sample  was  rep- 
resentative of  the  state  population  by  age. 
sex.  county-region,  education,  and  race-eth- 
nicity 

We  compared  data  from  the  CTS  with  data 
collected  in  a  similarly  designed  national 
survey,  the  Adult  Use  of  Tobacco  Survey 
lAUTSi.  The  AUTS  was  a  national  sample  of 
13.031  adults  older  than  17  years.  The  re- 
sponse rates  for  the  AUTS  and  for  the  in- 
depth  surveys  were  85.5%  and  86.9%.  respec- 
tively. Poststratification  weighting  w.^s  un- 
dertaken in  this  survey  to  ensure  that  the 
population  was  representative  of  the  adult 
population  of  the  United  States  by  age.  sex. 
education,  and  race-ethnicity. 

Defviitwiis  of  Smoking  Status 
The  definitions  of  current  smoking  were 
those  standards  that  are  used  in  all  national 
surveys  in  the  United  States,  Adults  were 
asked  whether  they  had  smoked  100  ciga- 
rettes in  their  lifetime  and  whether  they 
smoked  now.  Former  smokers  were  those 
who  had  smoked  100  cigarettes  but  did  not 
currently  smoke,  and  those  who  smoked 
fewer  than  100  cigarettes  were  considered  to 
have  never  smoked.  Teenagers  were  classi- 
fied as  current  smokers  if  they  reported 
smoking  a  cigarette  within  the  previous  30 
days.  We  further  classified  teenagers  who 
were  not  current  smokers  as  follows  re- 
spondents who  had  smoked  (but  not  within 
the  30-day  time  frame)  were  considered  to 
have  experimented  with  smoking  or  to  be 
former  smokers;  those  who  had  never 
smoked  but  indicated  that  they  might  smoke 
in  the  future  were  categorized  as  adolescents 
contemplating  smoking:  and.  finally,  teen- 
agers who  said  they  would  never  smoke  were 
placed  in  a  "never"  category. 
Survey  Questions 
In  both  the  adult  and  the  teenage  CTS.  in- 
formation on  brand  smoked  was  obtained  by 
asking  current  smokers.  "What  brand  do  you 
usually  buy''"  In  the  1986  AUTS.  current 
smokers  were  asked,  "What  brand  of  ciga- 
rette do  you  usually  smoke  now."  In  the  1990 
CTS.  all  respondents  were  asked  the  follow- 
ing question  about  cigarette  advertising 
"Think  back  to  the  cigarette  advertisements 
you  have  recently  seen  on  billboards  or  in 
magazines  What  brand  of  cigarette  was  ad- 
vertised the  mosf" 

Calculation  of  Confidence  Intervals  (CJs) 
For  all  percentages  in  the  figures  and  ta- 
bles, we  have  provided  95%  CIs.  In  the  CTS. 
these  were  derived  by  a  variant  of  the  jack- 
knife  procedure,  in  which  33  subsamples  were 
taken  from  the  full  survey  file,  and  sample 
weights  were  computed  according  to  the 
same  procedure  as  for  the  full  sample. 
Variances  were  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the 
deviations  of  the  sub.sample  percentages  and 
the  percentage  for  the  full  sample.  The 
variances  were  than  used  to  compute  the  95% 
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CIs  on  the  basis  of  the  orlllcal  value  from 
Student's  t  distilbutlon.  For  the  1986  daUi.  a 
design  effect  il.5),  whieh  represents  the  tost 
In  lack  of  precision  for  choosinR  a  sampling 
deslKH  other  than  a  simple  lantlom  sample, 
published  with  the  survey  results,  was  used 
to  Inflate  the  initial  variance,  which  was 
computed  as  if  the  study  sample  were  a  sim- 
ple random  sample. 

KK8UI.TS 

Naming  of  the  Moxt  Aiivcrltspd  CiQcirflle  Hniud 

One  third  (33.6%  i  of  all  adults  (18  years  old) 
Identified  Marlboro  as  the  most  advertlse<l 
brand:  Camel  was  Identified  by  13.7%  of 
adults  as  the  most  advertised  brand.  Anion*; 
teenatfers  (aged  12  throuKh  17  years).  41.8% 
Identified  Marlboro  and  28.5%  Identified 
Camel  as  the  most  advertised  brand.  No 
more  than  3%  of  either  the  adult  or  teenaKe 
respondents  named  any  other  single  brand. 

In  each  age  group  (except  the  youngest,  in 
which  the  95%  CIs  overlapped).  Marlboro  was 
the  brand  most  often  named  as  the  most  ad- 
vertised i;lKarette,  and  both  Camel  and  Marl- 
boro were  named  more  often  by  adolescents 
than  by  adults.  However,  the  pattern  of  rec- 
ognltlpn  for  Marlboro  advertising  across  age 
groups  was  somewhat  different  from  the  pat 
tern  for  Camel  advertising  The  percentage 
who  naiTii'd  Marlboro  as  being  the  most  ad- 
vertised Increased  with  age  among  adole.s 
cents,  peaking  at  48.1%  among  the  16- 
through  17  year  old  age  group  before  declin- 
ing among  adults.  However,  the  youngest  re- 
spondents (aged  12  through  13  years)  most 
often  named  Camel  as  the  most  advertised 
brand,  with  34  2%  of  this  age  group  Identify 
ing  Camel  as  the  most  advertised  brand  of 
1  igaroltes  Moreover,  the  percentage  of  re- 
spondents who  named  Camel  steadily  de 
cllned  by  age  to  22.7%  for  16-  through  17- 
year-olds,  19.8%  for  18-  through  24  year-olds, 
and  less  than  10%  for  all  respondents  aged  45 
years  and  older. 


Iitrntiiii  iiHon  1)1  liraud  in  AiiolfS(cnl\  hu 
Smokiua  Slaliix  and  Sex 

AinoiiM  teenagers,  the  brand  that  was 
named  the  most  advertiseil  varied  by  smok- 
ing status  among  boys  nn<l  girls.  Among  boys 
who  hail  smoked  in  the  month  before  the  sur 
vey,  5C.7%  named  Marlboro  and  28.4°..  named 
Camel  (95%  CIs  did  not  overlap).  Among  boys 
who  had  never  smoked  but  who  were  con- 
templating smoking.  44.5%  identified  Marl- 
boro and  36.7%  identifle<l  Camel  a.s  the  most 
advertised.  Thus.  Marlboro  was  most  fie- 
fjufntly  named  the  most  advertised  brand  In 
all  male  adolescent  groups;  more  than  40%  of 
all  boys  named  It,  and  the  current  smokers 
named  It  more  often  than  did  respondents 
from  the  other  groups.  Camel  cigarettes  were 
named  particularly  often  by  boys  who  were 
contemplating  starting  to  smoke  (about 
36%),  although  95%  CIs  for  the  different 
smoking  status  groups  overlapped. 

Among  girls.  Marlboro  was  identified  as 
the  most  advertised  brand  by  more  than  one- 
third  of  each  smoking  status  group.  As 
among  boys,  girls  who  reported  some  experi- 
ence with  smoking  were  the  ones  who  most 
often  named  Marlboro.  In  all  but  one  group 
(95%  CIs  did  not  overlap).  Camel  cigarettes 
were  named  less  fretjuently  than  Marlboro; 
among  the  group  of  teenage  girls  who  were 
contemplating  starting  to  smoke,  the  per- 
centage who  identified  Camel  as  the  most 
advertised  brand  (35%)  was  slightly  higher 
(95%  CIs  overlapped)  than  the  percentage 
who  Identified  Marlboro. 

Reported  Preference  for  Cigarette  Brands, 
California  1990 

The  pattern  of  cigarette  brands  purchased 
by  California  smokers  paralleled  the  re- 
ported perception  of  ailvortising. 

Marlboro  and  Camel  dominated  the  adoles- 
cent male  market:  79.9°'«  of  the  12-  through 
17-year-old  male  smokers  reported  purchas- 
ing these  brands.  The  market  share  con- 
trolled by  the  two  brands  declined  steadily 
with  the  increasing  age  of  the  smoker  84% 
of  the  18-  through  24  year  old  market:  75.5% 
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of  the  25-  through  29-year  old  market;  and 
58  2%  of  the  30-  through  44  year  old  market. 
In  contrast  to  a  relatively  Kradu.-il  decline  in 
market  share  across  the  different  age  groups 
for  Marlboro,  the  decline  In  Camel's  market 
share  occurreil  abruptly  between  adolescent 
and  adult  groups.  Market  share  decrea.sed 
Irom  24.5%  among  male  adolescents  to  about 
12%  among  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  44 
years;  95'"'..  CIs  between  the  teenage  and  first 
adult  group  did  not  overlap. 

The  market-share  pattern  for  females  for 
Marlboro  and  Camel  was  somewhat  similar 
to  that  for  males.  The  two  brands  shared  85% 
of  the  adole.scent  female  market  and  74.9%  of 
the  18-  through  24-year-old  market;  the  mar- 
ket-share again  declined  rapidly  with  age. 
Marlboro  was  the  most  often  purchased 
brand  63.3%  of  t.eenage  female  smokers  and 
69  4%  of  18-  through  24-year  old  female  smok- 
ers reported  purchasing  that  brand.  For 
Camel,  the  step-function  decline  In  the 
postadolescent  market  share  was  even  more 
dramatic  among  female  smokers  than  among 
male  smokers.  Camel  cigarettes  reached  a 
market  share  of  21.7%  in  12-  through  17-year- 
old  girls  who  smoked;  market  share  then  de- 
creased to  under  6%  in  all  older  age  groups 
(95%  CIs  barely  overlapped.) 
Increases  in  Camel  Market  Share  lietween  I9SI> 
and  l<m 

We  examined  whether  the  preference  for 
Camel  cigarettes  by  California  smokers  in 
1990  was  recent  by  comparing  the  brand  pref- 
erence of  California  smokers  in  1990  to  the 
preferences  of  all  US  smokers  in  1986.  Rate 
ratios  compare  the  percent.ige  of  California 
smokers  who  bought  Camel  and  Marlboro  in 
1990  with  the  poicentage  of  U.S  smokers  who 
bought  these  two  brands  in  1986.  The  rate  ra- 
tios greater  than  1  indicate  that  the  percent- 
age of  smokers  who  reported  purchasing 
these  brands  of  cigarettes  was  considerably 
higher  in  California  in  1990  than  it  was  in  the 
United  States  in  1986  in  each  age  and  sex 
group.  Rate  ratios  are  given  separately  for 
three  age  groups  and  for  males  and  females. 
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The  market  share  for  Marlboro  was  40%  to  youngest  age  group  and  was  ,S0%  and  20%  in  males  for  all  age  groups.  Among  females,  the 

80%  higher  among  males  In  California  in  1990  the  two  older  age  groups   The  proportionate  Camel  brand  had  a  low  market  base  in  1986. 

compareil  with   1986  US  dat^i    The  market  inci eases   in   market  share   of  tioth   brands  The  percenUige  of  female  smokers  between 

share  increase   for  Caniol   was  230%   In   the  were    higher    among    females    than    anions  the  ages  of  18  anil  29  years  who  purchased 
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C'iviMi'l  i.igaicttes  in  California  in  1990  was 
■l-i<.i  .,  hik'her  th;iii  thai  for  the  country  as  a 
wtK.l.-  ir^  198f. 

In  I  oth  male.'-  aiui  females.  Marlboro's  rate 
!,ri<)  .II' reused  somewhat  consistently 
A<  iiis-  dfK'  (groups.  However,  this  was  not  the 

i^>'  ii.i   {'aiiii'l    the  major  source  of  Camel's 
i:.,ii  k'-!  share  increase  appears  to  have  come 
liujii  liie  younger  smokers. 
COMMKNT 

The  data  in  this  article  add  to  the  evidence 
that  tobacco  advertising  differentially  tar- 
gets young  people,  partn  ulaily  ininors.  We 
have  considered  some  expected  consequences 
should  tobacco  advertisi.ig  target  minors: 
first,  the  perception  of  the  advertising  would 
be  Inversely  related  to  age:  second,  the  pat- 
tern of  market  share  across  age  and  sex 
groups  woulil  follow  the  pattern  of  the  per- 
ceived advertising;  and  third.  <  hanMes  in 
market  share  caused  by  iiureased  targeting 
of  advertising  would  oi-cur  differentially  in 
the  voungest  age  groups. 

In  California  in  1990,  peuple  generally  per- 
1  eiveil  Marlboro  lo  be  ttie  most  advertised 
brand  ol  cigarettes,  followed  by  Camel. 
These  two  brands  were  named  most  adver- 
tised by  70''/o  of  adolescents  and  47°o  of 
adult,s.  Some  health  professionals  have  sug- 
gested that  the  cartoon  character  advertis- 
ing for  the  Camel  brands  preferentially  tar- 
gets ami  influences  adolescents  and  even 
children  "  This  iinpression  is  bolstered  tiy 
the  fact  that  H.JR  spent  $100  million  in  1990 
both  on  lis  advertising  campaign  and  on  pro- 
motional giveaways  of  items  that  are  appeal 
ing  to  adolescents.  Our  datA  support  these 
concerns.  The  greatest  re(  ognition  of  the 
Camel  advertising  campai^;n  occurred  in  the 
youngest  age  group  examined  in  this  study 
(ages  12  through  13  yearsi.  Indeed,  the  level 
of  recognition  was  inversely  related  to  the 
age  of  the  subject.  This  nearly  linear  inverse 
trend  was  not  demonstrated  with  all  ciga- 
rette advertising,  as  evidenced  by  our  results 
for  Mailboro.  While  Marlboro  has  enormous 
recognition  as  the  most  adverli.sed  brand  in 
all  age  groups,  peak  rei:ognition  occurred  at 
ages  16  through  17  years.  Not  only  was  the 
perception  of  Camel  advertising  highest 
among  12-  to  13-year-olds,  but  it  was  also 
particularly  high  among  those  adolescents 
who  were  at  consKierable  risk  of  starting  to 
smoke.  Although  there  is  an  electronic- 
media  ban  on  tobacco  advertising,  tobacco 
companies  have  devised  other  means  to  pro 
mote  their  products  to  minors. 

Marlbor'd  and  Camel  had  the  largest  mar- 
ket shares  of  all  cigarette  brands  in  Califor 
nia  m  1990.  This  was  particularly  the  ca.se  in 
young  smokers;  these  two  brands  had  80°'o  of 
the  market  share  among  12-  through  17-year- 
old  smokers  and  84",.  among  18-  through  24 
year-old  smokers.  The  pattern  of  market 
share  for  both  brands  was  the  same  as  the 
pattern  for  recognition  of  the  advertising.  In 
both  males  and  females,  the  proportion  of 
smokers  who  reported  smoking  Camel  ciga- 
rettes decreased  with  age.  Kuilhermore,  the 
market  share  for  Camel  among  12-  through 
17-year-old  boys  was  almost  twice  that 
among  18-  to  24-year-old  men.  Similarly,  the 
market  share  for  Camel  in  12-  through  17- 
ycar-old  girls  was  many  times  higher  than  in 
the  next  highest  age  group  (18  through  'il 
years).  The  peak  market  share  for  Marlboro 
was  in  the  18  and  24  year-old  age  group  for 
both  males  and  females,  and  the  age  pattern 
of  the  market  share  was  similar  to  the  age 
pattern  lor  identification  of  Marlboro  as  the 
most  advertised  brand  Thus,  the  pattern  of 
market  share  for  each  brand  is  different  and 
appears  to  minor  the  pattern  of  recall  of  ad- 
vertising lor  that  particular  brand. 


A  final  purpose  of  our  analysis  was  to  re- 
late changes  in  the  market  share  of  Camel 
compared  with  Marlboro  since  the  start  of 
the  new  smooth  character  Camel  campaign. 
We  were  particularly  interested  in  determin- 
ing whether  the  estimated  change  in  market 
share  for  the  Camel  brand  occurred  in  the 
younger  age  groups  to  which  the  advertising 
appears  to  be  targeted.  Unfortunately,  the 
data  that  we  had  for  this  assessment  were 
less  than  optimal:  the  only  brand  data  that 
we  haii  available  were  tor  the  whole  nation 
in  1986  compared  with  Calilornia  only  in  1990. 
In  addition,  the  1986  data  set  included  adults 
only  (18  years  and  olden  and  so  did  not  in- 
clude the  majority  of  teenagers.  Accord- 
ingly, we  examined  the  ratio  of  change 
across  adult  aae  groups  between  the  Camel 
and  Marlboro  brands.  We  hypothesized  that 
if  Camel  advertising  more  effectively  targets 
young  people  than  does  Marlboro  advertis- 
ing, then  the  increase  in  market  share  for 
Camel  will  disproportionately  come  from  the 
younger  age  groups  compared  with  the  pat- 
tern of  increa.se  in  market  share  for  Marl- 
boro. 

The  market  shaie  for  both  Marlboro  and 
f'aniel  appears  lo  have  increased  between 
1986  and  1990.  The  market  share  for  Marlboro 
appears  to  have  increased  more  in  those 
older  than  30  years  than  in  those  younger 
than  30  years  in  both  men  and  women.  In 
contrast,  the  market  share  for  the  Camel  has 
shown  a  marked  increase  among  men  and 
women  younger  th.an  30  years  than  among 
those  older  than  30  years. 

We  conclude  that  tobacco  advertising,  par- 
ticularly of  Camel  cigarettes,  has  been  effec- 
tive in  targeting  adolescents  in  the  United 
suites,  (indeed,  the  1990  CTS  were  under- 
taken iluring  a  major  antismoking  advertis- 
ing campaign  in  California,  so  our  results 
may  actually  underestimate  the  problem.)  It 
was  tho.se  in  the  12-  through  13-year  age 
group  who  had  the  highest  recall  of  the  ad- 
vertisements, and  recall  was  particularly 
high  among  those  who  did  not  yet  smoke  but 
who  were  considering  smoking.  These  adver- 
tisements appear  to  influence  these  prospec- 
tive new  smokers  to  start  smoking  the  brand 
that  is  advertised.  Our  data  suggest  an  asso- 
ciation between  the  brands  identified  as 
most  highly  advertised  and  market  share  for 
the  same  brands.  Not  only  is  the  market 
share  of  brands  similar  to  recall  of  the  most 
advertised  brands,  but  the  brand  that  ap- 
pears to  be  aimed  the  most  at  adolescents 
has  demonstrated  a  differential  increase  in 
market  share  in  the  youngest  adolescents 
over  time.  Resolving  this  issue  will  require  a 
longitudinal  study,  which  we  hope  to  under- 
take in  the  near  future. 

Our  results  suggest  that  tobacco  advertis- 
ing is  causally  related  to  young  people  be- 
coming addicted  to  cigarettes;  the  sum  of 
this  evidence  is  considerable  although  not 
yet  complete.  Also,  there  is  strong  evidence 
that  most  smokers  become  addicted  when 
they  are  minors  and  do  not  understand  the 
long-term  consequences  of  smoking.  Over- 
coming this  addiction  is  a  lifelong  struggle 
for  many  smokers,  and  the  failu.-e  rate  for 
cessation  attempts  is  extremely  high.  Unless 
those  responsible  for  protecting  our  young 
take  action  quickly,  the  declines  that  we 
have  seen  recently  in  the  proportion  of  our 
youngsters  who  start  to  smoke  may  be  m 
jeopardy,  (liven  the  potential  harm  to  the 
health  of  future  generations,  public  policy 
should,  as  a  matter  of  urgency,  extend  the 
ban  on  tobacco  advertising  to  cover  not  only 
electronic  media  but  also  all  other  forms  of 
cigarette  advertising  and  promotion. 

Tills  study  was  supported  by  contract  89 
97872    from    the    California    Depaitment    of 
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[From  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  Dec.  11.  1991.  Vol.  266.  No.  22] 
R.JR  N.^insco's  Cartoo.n  Cami-::.  Promotes 

CA.VKl,  ClGAHK.TTKS  TO  CHIl.DRl^N 

(By  Joseph  R.  DiFianza.  MD:  John  W.  Rich- 
ards. Jr.  MD,  Paul  M.  Paulman.  MD:  Nancy 
Wolf-Gillespie.  M..\:  Christopher  Fletcher, 
MD:  Robert  D  Jalfe.  .MD:  David  .Murray, 
PhD. 

Objectives.-  To  determine  i!  RJR  Nabiscos 
cartoon-theme  advertising  is  more  effective 
m  promoting  Came!  cigarettes  to  children  or 
to  adults.  To  determine  if  children  see.  re- 
member, and  are  influenced  by  cigaren.e  ad- 
vertising. 

Design. —Use  of  four  standard  marketing 
measures  to  compare  the  effects  of  Camel's 
Old  Joe  tartoon  advertising  on  children  and 
adults. 

Subjects.  -High  school  students,  grades  9 
through  12.  from  five  regions  of  the  United 
States,  and  adults,  aged  21  years  and  over. 
from  Massachusetts. 

Outcome  Measures.-- Recognition  of  Cam- 
els  Old  Joe  cartoon  character,  product  and 
brand  name  recall,  brand  preference,  appeal 
of  advertising  themes. 

Results. -Children  were  more  likely  to  re- 
port prior  exposure  to  the  Old  Joe  cartoon 
character  (97.7%  vs  72.2°.o.  P<.0001).  Children 
were  better  able  to  identify  the  type  of  prod- 
uct being  advertised  (97.5%  vs  67.0%  /'<.0001) 
and  the  Camel  cigarette  brand  name  (93.6°'c 
vs  57.7%;  f'<.000rj.  Children  also  found  the 
Camel  cigarette  advertisements  more  ap- 
pealing (/'<.0001).  Camel's  share  of  the  illegal 
children's  cigarette  market  segment  has  in- 
creased from  0.5%  to  32.8%,  representing 
sales  estimated  at  $476  million  per  year. 

Conclusion,— Old  Joe  Camel  cartoon  adver- 
tisements are  far  more  successful  at  market- 
ing Camel  cigarettes  to  children  than  to 
adults.  This  finding  is  consistent  with  to- 
bacco industry  documents  that  indicate  that 
a  major  function  of  tobacco  advertising  is  to 
promote  and  maintain  tobaci.o  addiction 
among  children. 

With  the  numbei  of  U.S  smokers  declining 
by  about  1  million  each  year,  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry's viability  is  critically  dependent  on 
its  ability  to  recruit  replacement  smokers. 
Since  children  and  teenagers  constitute  90°» 
of  all  new  smokers,  their  importance  lo  the 
industry  is  obvious.  .Many  experts  are  con- 
vinced that  the  industry  is  actively  promot- 
ing nicotine  addiction  among  youth. 

Spokespersons  for  the  tobacco  industry  as- 
sert that  they  do  not  advertise  to  people 
under  21  years  of  age.  the  sole  purpose  of 
their  advertising  being  to  promote  brand 
switching  and  brand  loyalty  among  adult 
smokers.  However,  industry  advertising  ex- 
penditures cannot  be  economically  justified 
on  this  basis  alone.  This  study  was  therefore 
undertaken  to  determine  the  relative  impact 
of  tobacco  advertising  on  children  and 
adults. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  tobacco 
ailvertising  influences  children's  images  of 
smoking.  In  Britain,  the  proportion  of  chii 
dren  who  gave  "looks  tough"  as  a  reason  for 
smoking  declined  after  tough  images  were 
banned  from  cigarette  advertisements.  Chil- 
(.iren  as  younK  as  the  age  of  6  years  can  reli- 
ably  recall  tobacco  advertisements  and 
match  personality  sketches  with  the  brands 
using  that  imagery.  In  fact,  cigarette  adver- 
tising establishes  such  imagery  among  chil- 
dren who  are  (.ognilively  too  immature  to 
understand  the  purpo.se  of  atlvertising.  Sub- 
sequently, children  who  are  most  attuned  to 
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clKarettc  advertisliKT  have  the  most  positive 
iittltuileu  towaitt  smokinK.  whether  or  not 
they  already  smoke  Children  who  are  more 
aware  of,  or  who  approve  of.  uiKaretle  adver- 
tisements aie  more  likely  to  smoke,  and 
tho.se  who  do  .smoke  but  the  mo.st  heavily  ad- 
vertised brands. 

Historically,  one  brand  that  children  have 
not  bought  is  Camel.  In  seven  surveys,  In 
volvliiK  ;J.40O  smokers  in  the  seventh  through 
12th  Brailes.  conducted  between  1976  and  1988 
in  Georgia.  Louisiana,  and  Minnesota,  Cimel 
was  Klveii  as  the  preferred  brand  by  less  than 
05%  (Saundra  MaoD.  Hunter,  PhD  Weihanw: 
Bao.  PhD.  Larry  S.  Webber.  PhD.  and  Gerald 
S.  Beren.son,  MD,  unpublished  data.  1991 
D.M..  unpublished  daU.  1991).  In  1986.  Camels 
were  most  popular  with  smokers  over  the 
aife  of  65  years,  of  whom  4.4Vi,  chose  Camels, 
and  least  popular  amontf  those  17  to  24  years 
of  aKe.  of  whom  only  2.7%  preferred  Camels. 

In  1988.  RJH  Nabisco  launched  the  'smooth 
character"  advortlsint?  campaign,  featuring 
Old  Joe,  a  cartoon  camel  modeled  after 
James  Bond  and  Don  Johnson  of  Miami  Vice. 
Many  industry  analysts  believe  that  the  ko&\ 
of  this  campaign  is  to  reposition  Camel  to 
compete  with  Philip  Morris'  Marlboro  brand 
for  the  illeKal  children's  market  segment.  To 
determine  the  relative  impact  of  Camels  Olil 
Joe  cartoon  advertisinK  on  children  and 
adults,  we  used  four  standard  marketing 
measures. 

1.  Recognition  We  compared  the  propor- 
tions of  teenagers  and  adults  aged  21  years 
and  over  who  recognize  Camel's  Old  Joe  car- 
toon character. 

2  Recall  We  compared  the  ability  of  teen- 
agers and  adulUs  to  recall  from  a  masked  Old 
Joe  advertisement  the  type  of  product  being 
advertised  and  the  brand  name. 

3.  Appeal.  We  compared  how  Interesting 
and  appealing  a  series  of  Old  Joe  cartoon 
character  advertisements  were  to  teenagers 
and  adults. 

4.  Branil  preference  We  compared  brand 
preferences  of  teenaged  smokers  prior  to  the 
Old  Joe  1  arloon  character  campaign  with 
those  3  years  into  the  campaign  to  determine 
If  the  campaign  had  been  more  effective  with 
children  or  with  adults,  and  to  determine  if 
Camel  had  been  repositioned  as  a  children's 
brand. 

MKTHODS 

Subjects 

Since  adolescent  brand  preferences  may 
vary  from  one  geographic  location  to  an- 
other (Saundra  MacD  Hunter.  PhD.  Welhang 
Bao,  PhD.  Larry  S.  Webber,  PhD,  and  Gerald 
S.  Berenson,  MD,  unpublished  dat^i.  1991; 
DM.,  unpubllsheil  data.  1991),  we  selected 
children  from  Georgia.  Massachu.setts.  Ne- 
braska. New  Mexico,  and  Washington,  rep- 
resenting live  regions.  One  school  in  each 
state  was  .selected  based  on  its  administra- 
tion's willingness  to  participate.  Schools 
with  a  smoking  prevention  program  focused 
on  tobacco  advertising  were  excluded 

A  target  of  60  students  In  each  grade,  9 
through  12,  from  each  school  was  set.  In 
large  schools,  classes  were  selected  to  obtain 
a  sample  representative  of  all  levels  of  aca- 
demic ability.  Students  were  told  that  the 
study  concerned  advertising  and  were  invited 
to  participate  anonymously. 

Since  adult  brand  preferences  are  available 
from  national  surveys,  adult  subjects  wore 
recruited  only  at  the  Massachusetts  site.  All 
drivers,  regardless  of  age,  who  were  renewing 
their  lic^enses  at  the  Registry  of  Motor  Vehi- 
cles on  the  days  of  the  study  during  the  1990 
1991  school  year  were  asked  to  participate. 
Since  licen.ses  must  be  renewed  in  person, 
this  Is  a  heterogeneous  population. 


,\7u/cnu/i 
Seven  Camel  Old  Joe  cartoon  character  ail- 
vertlsemcnts  were  obtained  from  popular 
magazines  during  the  3  years  prior  to  the 
study.  One  ad  was  masked  to  hide  all  clues 
(except  Old  Joe)  as  to  the  pioiluct  and  brand 
being  advertised. 

The  survey  Instrument  collected  demo- 
graphic information  and  information  on  past 
and  present  u.se  of  tobacco,  including  brand 
pieterence.  Children  were  considered  to  be 
simokers  if  they  had  smoked  one  or  more 
cigarettes  during  the  previous  week.  Pre- 
viously validated  questions  were  used  to  de- 
termine children's  intentions  regarding 
smoking  in  the  next  month  anil  year  and 
their  attitudes  toward  the  advertised  social 
benefits  of  smoking. 

Subjects  rated  the  ads  as  "cool  or  stupid  " 
and  "Interesting  or  boring."  Subjects  were 
asked  if  they  thought  Old  Joe  was  "cool  " 
and  if  they  would  like  to  be  friends  with  him. 
Kach  positive  response  to  the.se  four  Ques- 
tions was  scored  as  a  one.  a  negative  re- 
sponse as  a  zero.  The  "appeal  score'  was  the 
arithmetic  sum  of  the  responses  to  these 
four  questions,  with  the  lowest  possible  score 
per  respondent  being  a  zero  and  the  highest 
a  four. 

t'rocedure 
Subjects  were  first  shown  the  masked  ad 
and  asked  If  they  had  seen  the  Old  Joe  char 
acter  before.  They  were  then  asked  to  iden- 
tify the  product  being  advertised  and  the 
brand  name  of  the  product.  Subjects  who 
could  not  answer  these  questions  were  re- 
quired to  respond  "Don't  know"  so  they 
would  not  be  able  to  write  In  the  correct  an- 
swer when  the  unmasked  adverti.sements 
were  shown.  The  subject-s  were  then  shown, 
one  at  a  time,  the  six  unmasked  advertise- 
ments and  asked  to  rate  how  the  advertise- 
ments and  the  Old  Joe  cartoon  character  ap- 
pealed to  them.  Subjects  then  completed  the 
remainder  of  the  survey  instrument. 

Adolescent  brand  preference  data  from  this 
study  were  compared  with  the  data  obtained 
by  seven  surveys  completed  prior  to  the 
klckoff  of  Camels  Old  Joe  cartoon  character 
campaign  earlv  In  1988  (Saundra  MacD.  Hun- 
ter. PhD.  Welhang  Bao.  PhD.  Larry  S. 
Webber.  PhD.  and  Gerald  S.  Berenson,  MD, 
unpublished  data.  1991;  D.M.,  unpublished 
data,  1991). 

Tests  of  significance  were  made  using  the 
Two-tailed  Student's  t  Test  for  continuous 
data  and  the  x'  and  Fisher's  Exact  Test  for 
discrete  data.  A  /'  value  of  less  than  .05  was 
used  to  define  statistical  significance. 

The  study  was  conducted  during  the  1990 
1991  school  year. 

KKSUI-TS 

A  total  of  1060  students  and  491  subjects 
from  the  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles  were 
asked  to  participate  Usable  surveys  were  ob- 
tained from  1055  students  (997»)  and  415  li- 
cense renewal  applicants  (84.5%).  Seventy 
drivers  were  under  21  years  of  age,  leaving 
345  adults  aged  21  years  or  older.  Students 
ranged  in  age  from  12  to  19  years  (mean,  15.99 
years)  and  adults  from  21  to  87  years  (mean, 
40.47  years).  Females  represented  51.0%  of 
the  students  and  54  8%  of  the  adults. 

Children  were  much  more  likely  than 
adults  to  recognize  Camel's  Old  Joe  cartoon 
character  (97.77„  vs  72.2%;  P<.0001).  It  Is  not 
plausible  that  the  children  were  simply  say- 
ing they  had  seen  Old  Joe  when  they  hail  not, 
since  they  also  demonstrated  a  greater  fa- 
miliarity with  the  advertisement  on  the  two 
objective  measures. 

When  shown  the  masked  advertisement, 
the  ihildren  were  much  more  successful  than 


the  adults  in  identifying  the  product  being 
ailverti.sc<l  (97.5%  vs  67.0%;  /•<.0001)  and  the 
Camel  brand  name  (93.67,.  vs  57.7%;  n<.000l>. 
Kven  when  the  analysis  was  limited  to  those 
subjects  who  were  familiar  with  the  Old  Joe 
ciutoon  character,  children  were  still  more 
likely  than  adults  to  rememl>er  the  product 
(98.6%  vs  89  67.,;  /•<.0001i  and  the  Camel  brand 
name  (95  0"/..  vs  79.17^;  /'C.OOOD.  This  confirms 
that  Old  Joe  cartoon  advertisements  are 
more  effective  at  communicating  product 
and  brand  name  information  to  children 
th.in  to  adults. 

Because  Miissachusetts  adults  may  not  be 
representative  of  adults  In  the  other  four 
states  wheie  children  were  surveyed,  the 
above  analyses  were  repeated  comparing 
only  Ma.ssachusetls  children  and  adults.  In 
all  cases  the  differences  between  adulti  and 
children  were  significant  and  of  even  greater 
magnitude  (/'<.0001).  excluding  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  above  findings  were  due  to  a 
lighter  level  of  advertising  exposure  in  the 
Massachusetts  area. 

On  all  four  measures,  the  children  found 
the  Camel  cartoon  advertlsement.s  moie  ap- 
pealing than  did  the  adult,s.  Children  were 
more  likely  to  think  the  advertisements 
looked  "cool"  (58.0%  vs  39.97o;  l'<.000\)  or 
•interesting"  (73.67o  vs  55.17„;  r^.OOOl).  More 
of  the  children  thought  Old  Joe  was  "cool" 
(43.07„  vs  25.77„;  /><  0001 )  and  wanted  to  be 
friends  with  him  (35.0",„  vs  14.4"',,;  /■<.0001 1 

The  brand  preference  data  revealed  a  dra- 
matic reversal  In  the  market  segment  pat- 
tern that  existed  prior  to  Camel's  Old  Joe 
cartoon  character  campaign.  Camel  was 
given  as  the  preferred  brand  by  32.87o  of  chil- 
dren up  to  the  age  of  18  years  who  smoked. 
23.17.  of  Massachusetts  adult  smokers  aged 
19  and  '20  years,  and  8.77o  of  those  21  years  of 
age  and  over  The  figures  for  the  Mas,sachu- 
setts  adults  were  significantly  higher  than 
the  national  market  share  for  Camel.  4.47o. 
suggesting  that  Massachusetts  adults  may 
be  more  familiar  with  the  Old  .Joe  Camel 
campaign  than  adults  in  general.  Camel 
cigarettes  are  now  most  popul.ir  with  chil- 
dren and  progressively  less  popular  wit). 
ohier  smokers. 

About  equal  proportions  of  adults  (28.2'..)) 
and  children  (29.07„)  reported  some  current 
cigarette  use.  m.-iking  it  unlikely  that  this 
factor  influenced  any  of  the  above  findings. 
Although  there  were  some  statistically  sig- 
nificant differences  in  the  responses  of  chil- 
dren from  different  regions,  these  were  not 
the  focus  of  this  study. 

When  compared  with  nonsmokers,  children 
who  were  currently  smoking  gave  higher  ap- 
proval ratings  to  the  advertisements  (mean 
approval  score  of  2.8  for  smokers  vs  1.8  for 
nonsmokers;  /•<.0001).  Approving  attitudes 
toward  cigarette  advertisements  seem  to 
precede  actual  .smoking.  Among  the  non- 
smoking children,  those  who  either  were  am- 
bivalent about  their  future  smoking  inten- 
tions or  expressed  a  definite  intention  to 
smoke  were  more  approving  of  the  advertise 
ment  than  those  children  who  intended  not 
to  smoke  (mean  approval  scores  of  2.6  and 
18,  respectively;  /'<.0001). 

Children  were  more  likely  to  smoke  if  they 
believed  that  smoking  is  pleasurable  (rel- 
ative risk  IRR),  6.6;  /'<.0001i  and  that  it 
makes  a  person  more  popular  iRR,  2.0; 
/'^ .0001 1,  and  attractive  (RR,  2.5;  /'<.O0Ol).  all 
common  themes  in  cigarette  advertising. 
Among  nonsmoking  children,  those  who  be- 
lieved  that  smoking  would  make  them  more 
attractive  were  eight  times  more  likely  to 
express  an  intention  to  smoke  in  the  next 
yeai-  (/'<.0001). 

COMMKNT 

Our  data  demonstrate  that  in  Just  3  .years 
Camels  Old  Joe  cartoon  character  had  an  as- 


tounding inlluence  on  childrens  smoking  be- 
havior The  proportion  of  smokers  under  18 
years  of  age  who  choose  Camels  has  risen 
from  O.SVo  to  32.8%.  Given  that  children 
under  18  yeai-s  account  for  3.37t.  of  all  ciga- 
rette sales,  and  given  a  national  market 
share  of  4.4°'.j  for  Camel,  we  compute  that 
Camel's  adult  market  share  is  actually  3.47o 
Given  a  current  average  price  of  153.3  cents 
pel-  pack,  the  illegal  sale  of  Camel  cigarettes 
to  children  under  18  yeai  s  of  age  is  estimated 
to  have  risen  from  $6  million  per  year  prior 
to  the  cartoon  advertisements  to  $476  tnillion 
per  year  now,  accounting  for  one  quarter  of 
all  Camel  sales. 

From  both  a  legal  and  moral  perspective. 
It  is  important  to  determine  if  the  tobacco 
industry  is  actively  promoting  nicotine  ad- 
diction among  youngsters.  However,  from  a 
public  health  perspective  it  is  irrelevant 
whether  the  effpct.s  to  tobacco  advertising  on 
children  are  intentional  If  tobacco  advertis- 
ing is  a  proximate  cause  of  disease,  it  must 
be  addressed  .iccordingly .  In  the  following 
discus.sion  wp  will  examine  the  evidence  pro- 
duce<i  by  this  study,  the  marketing  practi(  es 
of  the  tobacco  industry  as  a  whole  as  re- 
vealed in  industry  documents,  and  the  mar- 
keting practices  used  by  RJR  Nabisco,  in 
particular,  to  promote  Camel  cigarettes.  The 
quotations  cited  t>elow  are  from  tobacco  in- 
dustry personnel  and  from  documents  ob- 
t..iiined  during  litigation  over  Canada's  lian  of 
tobacco  advertising. 

Our  data  show  that  children  arc  much 
more  familiar  with  Camels  Old  Joe  cartoon 
I  haracter  than  are  adults.  This  may  be  be- 
cause children  have  more  exposure  to  these 
advertisements,  or  because  the  adverti..ie 
ments  arc  inherently  more  appealing  to 
youngsters.  The  tobacco  industry  has  long 
lullowed  a  p<3licy  of  preferentially  placing  .se- 
lected advertisements  where  children  are 
most  likely  to  see  them.  For  example,  print 
advertisements  are  placed  in  magazines 
"specifically  designed  to  reach  young  peo- 
ple."" Paid  cigarette  brand  promotions  appear 
in  dozens  of  teen  movies.  Camels  are  fea 
tured  in  the  Walt  Disney  movies  "Who 
Fi.imed  Roger  Rabbit?"  and  Honey  1 
Shrunk  the  Kids." 

The  industry  targets  poster  advcrti.sf- 
ments  for  "key  youth  locations,  meeting 
places  in  the  proximity  of  theaters.  recoKis 
[sic)  stores,  video  arcades,  etc.  It  is  common 
to  see  Old  Joe  poster  advertisements  in 
malls,  an  obvious  gathering  spot  for  young 
teens.  Billboards,  T-shirts,  baseball  caps, 
posters,  1  andy  cigarettes,  and  the  sponsor- 
ship of  televised  sporting  events  and  enter 
ijiinment  events  such  as  the  Camel  "Mud 
ami  Monster"  series  are  all  used  to  promote 
Camels.  All  are  effective  marketing  tech- 
niques for  reaching  children 

The  fact  that  children  arc  nuK  h  more  at- 
tracted to  the  themes  used  in  the  Old  .loe 
raito(;)n  character  aiivertisemenls  may  also 
explain  why  they  are  more  familiar  with 
them  The  themes  used  in  tobacco  advertis- 
ing That  is  targeted  at  children  are  the  result 
o(  extensive  research  on  children  conducted 
by  the  tobacco  industry  to  "learn  everything 
there  was  to  learn  at)out  how  smoking  be- 
gins. Their  research  identifies  the  major  psy- 
chological vulnerabilities  of  children,  which 
can  then  be  exploited  by  advertising  to  fos- 
ter and  maintain  nitotine  adiliction. 

The  marketing  plan  loi  "Kxport  A"  ciga- 
rettes describes  their  "psychological  bene- 
fits "Kxport  smokers  will  be  perceived  as 
*  *  *  (  haracterized  by  their  self-confidence, 
stii.'iigth  of  character  and  individuality 
which  makes  them  popular  and  admired  by 
their  peei-s." 


Consider  a  child's  vulnerability  to  peer 
pressure.  According  to  one  industry  study. 
"The  goading  and  taunting  that  exists  at  the 
age  of  11  or  12  to  get  nonsmokers  to  start 
smoking  is  virtually  gone  from  the  peer 
group  ciicles  by  16  or  17."'  If  peer  influence  is 
virtually  gone  by  the  age  of  16  years,  who  is 
the  intended  target  group  for  R-JR-Mac- 
Donalds  Tempo  brand,  described  as  individ- 
uals who  are  "(elxtremely  influenced  by 
their  peer  group""".'  (RJR-MacDonald  is  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  RJR  Nabisco) 
The  recommended  strategy  for  promoting 
this  brand  is  the  "'(mlajor  usage  of  imagery 
which  portrays  the  positive  social  appeal  of 
peer  group  acceptance  "  In  one  Camel  adver- 
tisement, a  cowboy  (a  Marlboro  smoker?)  is 
being  denied  admission  to  a  party  because 
"only  smooth  characters  [i.e..  Camel  smok- 
ers] need  apply".  It  appears  that  Camel  ad- 
vertisements are  also  targeted  at  individuals 
who  are  inlluenced  by  their  peer  group. 

Children  use  tobacco,  quite  simply,  be- 
cause they  believe  the  benefits  outweigh  the 
risks.  To  the  insecure  child,  the  benefits  are 
the  "psychological  benefits'"  promised  in  to- 
bacco advertisements;  confideiue,  an  im- 
proved image,  and  popularity.  Children  who 
believe  that  smoking  will  make  them  more 
popul.tr  or  more  attractive  are  up  to  4.7 
times  more  likely  to  smoke. 

Previous  research  makes  it  clear  that  chil- 
dren derive  some  of  their  positive  images  of 
smoking  from  advertising.  Chil.iren  who  are 
aware  of  tobacco  advertising,  and  those  who 
approve  of  it.  are  also  more  likely  to  be 
smokers.  Children's  favorable  attituiies  to- 
ward smoking  and  advertising  precede  actual 
tobacco  use  and  correlate  with  the  child's  in- 
tention to  smoke,  suggesting  that  the  im- 
ages children  derive  from  advertising  en- 
courage them  to  smoke.  Our  data  confirm 
these  earlier  I'indings.  Among  nonsmoking 
children,  those  who  were  more  approving  of 
the  Old  Joe  advertisements  were  more  likely 
either  to  be  ambivalent  about  their  smoking 
intentions  or  to  expre.ss  a  definite  intention 
to  smoke.  Nonsmoking  children  who  believed 
that  smoking  would  make  them  more  popu- 
lar were  eight  times  more  likely  to  express 
;in  intention  to  smoke  in  the  future. 

Since  a  child's  intention  to  smoke  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  good  predictor  of  future 
smoking  behavior,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  a  belief  in  the  psychological 
benefits  of  smoking,  derived  from  advertis- 
ing, precedes,  and  contributes  to  the  adop- 
tion of  smoking. 

There  are  other  lines  of  evidence  indicat- 
ing that  tobacco  advertising  increases  the 
number  of  children  who  use  tobacco.  In  coun- 
tries where  advertising  has  been  totally 
banned  or  severely  restricted,  the  percentage 
of  young  people  who  smoke  has  decreased 
more  rapidly  than  in  countries  where  to- 
bacco promotion  has  been  less  restricted. 
After  a  24-year  decline  in  smokeless  tobacco 
.sales,  an  .aggressive  vouth-oriented  market- 
ing campaign  has  been  followed  by  what  has 
been  termed  "an  epidemic"  of  smokeless  to- 
bacco use  among  children,  with  the  average 
age  for  new  users  being  10  years. 

Many  of  the  tobacco  industry  documents 
cited  above  provide  abundant  evidence  that 
one  purpose  of  tobacco  advertising  is  to  ad- 
dict children  to  tobacco.  In  the  words  of  one 
advertising  consultant.  "Where  I  worked  we 
were  trying  very  hard  to  influence  kids  who 
were  14  to  start  to  smoke.""  Two  marketing 
strategy  documents  for  Export  A  also  reveal 
that  it  is  the  youngest  children  they  are 
after.  "Whose  behavior  are  we  trying  to  af- 
fect?: new  users."  The  goal  is  "[ojptimizing 
product    aiKl    user    imagery    of    Export    'A" 
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against  young  starter  smokers."  The  average 
age  for  starter  smokers  is  13  years. 

The  inilustry  also  researches  the  best  ways 
of  keeping  children  from  quitting  once  they 
are  "hooked  on  smoking."  The  purpose  of 
one  tobacco  industry  study  was  to  assess  the 
feasibility  of  marketing  low-tar  brands  to 
teens  as  an  alternative  to  quitting.  The 
study  found  that  for  boys,  "[tlhe  single  most 
commonly  voiced  reason  for  quitting  among 
those  who  had  done  so  *  *  *  was  sports."  The 
tobacco  industry's  sponsorship  of  sporting 
events,  such  as  the  Camel  Supercross  motor- 
cycle race,  should  be  .seen  in  relation  to  its 
need  to  discourage  teenage  boys  from  quit- 
ting. Similarly,  its  emphasis  on  slimness 
serves  as  a  constant  reinforcement  of  teen- 
age girls'  fears  of  gaining  weight  as  a  result 
of  quitting. 

Our  study  provides  further  evidence  that 
tobacco  advertising  promotes  and  maintains 
nicotine  addiction  among  children  and  ado- 
lescents. A  total  ban  of  tobacco  advertising 
and  promotions,  as  part  of  an  effort  to  pro- 
tect children  from  the  dangers  of  tobacco, 
can  be  based  on  sound  scientific  reasoning. 

[Journal  of  the  American  Medical 

Association^Dec.  11.  1991.  Vol.  266.  No.  22) 
BK.ANI)  Lm-.d  UKCfXlNITION  BY  CHILDREN  AGED 

3  ■I"o6'i'KAR.S 
(By     Paul     M.     FLscher.      MD:     Meyer     P. 

Schwartz,  MD;  John  W.  Richards.  Jr.  MD: 

Adam  O.  Goldstein.  MD;  Tina  H   Rojas) 

Objective.— Little  is  known  about  the  in- 
fluence of  advertising  on  very  young  chil- 
dren. We.  therefore,  measured  product  logo 
recognition  by  subjects  aged  3  to  6  years. 

Design.  -Children  were  instructed  to 
match  logos  with  one  of  12  products  pictured 
on  a  game  board.  Twenty-two  logos  were 
tested,  including  those  representing  chil- 
dren's products,  adult  products,  and  those  for 
two  popular  cigarette  brands  (Camel  and 
Marlboro). 

Setting.— Preschools  in  Augusta  and  At- 
lanta. Ga. 

Participants.— A  convenience  sample  of  229 
children  attending  preschool. 

Resulus.— The  children  demonstrated  high 
rates  of  logo  recognition.  When  analyzed  by 
product  category,  the  level  of  recognition  of 
cigarette  logos  was  intermediate  between 
children's  and  adult  products.  The  recogni- 
tion rates  of  The  Disney  Channel  logo  and 
Old  Joe  (the  cartoon  character  promoting 
Camel  cigarettesi  were  highest  in  their  re- 
spective product  categories.  Recognition 
rates  increased  with  age.  Approximately  307. 
of  3-year-old  children  correctly  matched  Old 
Joe  with  a  picture  of  a  cigarette  compared 
with  91.3°',  of  6-year-old  children. 

Conclusion.— Very  young  children  see,  un- 
derstand, and  remember  advertising.  Given 
the  serious  health  consequences  of  smoking, 
the  exposure  of  c:hildren  to  environmental 
tobacco  advertising  may  represent  an  impor- 
tant health  risk  and  should  be  studied  fur- 
ther. 

Several  types  of  research  have  been  used  in 
the  past  decade  to  examine  the  association 
between  cigarette  advertising  and  rates  of 
underage  .sm.oking.  These  studies  have  in- 
cluded econometric  modeling,  the  m,easure- 
ment  of  advertisement  recognition,  and  ex- 
perimental studies  of  adolescents"  reactions 
to  advertisement  imagery.  In  one  recent 
study  of  teenagers,  the  self-perceived  inllu- 
ence of  cigarette  advertising  had  the  strong- 
est and  most  consistent  effect  on  the  initi- 
ation of  smoking  among  a  group  of  variables 
that  included  parental  smoking,  sibling 
smoking,  peer  influence,  and  intention  to 
smoke.    Collectively,    these   studies   provide 
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i:ompelllnK  evidence  that  clxarette  adver 
tisement.s  are  seen  by  adolescents  and  that 
they  respond  to  the  advertlsementa'  intent 
Some  health  experu.  therefore,  now  believe 
that  clKarette  advertlslnK  Is  causally  linked 
to  smokinu  behavior. 

In  contrast,  the  tobacco  in<lustry  arKues 
that  ci>farette  advertising  I--*  not  targeted  to 
adolescents  and  that  advertlslnK  does  not  in- 
crease the  use  of  tobacco  products.  These 
companies  claim  that  advertising  and  pro 
motion  are  deslKned  instead  to  produce 
brand  switching:  by  adult.s  who  alreaily 
smoke.  In  1988.  the  tobacco  industry  spent 
$3.27  billion  on  clKarette  advertlslnK  and  pro- 
motions. niakinK  ciKarettes  the  second  most 
heavily  advertised  product  in  the  United 
SUitf's  This  level  of  advertlslnK  cannot  be 
justified  on  the  basis  of  brand  switchInK 
alone,  since  only  10%  of  current  smokers 
chanKe  brands  within  a  Klven  year. 

There  has  been  considerable  speculation 
but  little  published  research  on  the  impact 
of  advertlslnK  on  very  younK  children.  TypI 
cal  survey  methods  are  Kenerally  unreliable 
when  conducllnK  research  involvinK  this  aKe 
Broup  since  children  have  limited  verbal 
skills  and.  therefore,  cannot  articulate  con 
cept«  that  they  may  understand.  There  is. 
however,  some  evidence  that  very  younK 
children  understand  advertlslnK  Donahue  et 
al  used  nonverbal  measures  (i.e..  picture 
games)  to  study  younK  children's  knowledKe 
of  television  commercials.  They  concluded 
that  by  3  years  of  aKe.  chlldien  understand 
both  the  Intent  of  television  commercials 
and  the  sophisticated  concept  of  audience 
■effmentation  (I.e..  that  advertisements  are 
taixeted  to  specific  Kroups). 

We  studied  the  recoKnitlon  level  of  22 
brand  Iokos  by  children  aKed  3  to  6  years.  In- 
cluded were  Iokos  from  two  of  the  most  heav- 
ily advertised  clKarette  brands:  Camel  anil 
Marlboro. 

MRTHOOS 

The  study  deslKn  was  based  on  the  well -ac- 
cepted market  re.search  concept  of  advertise- 
ment recoKnltlon.  RecoKnItlon  of  an  adver 
tisement  indicates  that  it  has  been  both  seen 
and  remembered 

Twenty-two  branil  loKOs  were  collected 
from  a  variety  of  printed  sources  includinK 
advertisement.s  and  product  packaKlnK 
These  included  the  Iokos  oI  10  produi  t~s  that 
are.  in  part,  targetetl  to  children,  five  Iokos 
representinK  two  clKarette  brands,  and  seven 
Iokos  of  product-s  primarily  tarKeted  to 
adults  (Table).  No  Iokos  had  specific  ImaKe 
or  word  clues  that  mlKht  indicate  what  kind 
of  product  the  brand  represented  (e.K..  the 
"Marlboro  man  "  was  not  smokinK).  One  of 
the  current  Suiyeon  General's  warninKS 
("QulttlnK  SmokinK  Now  C.reatly  Reduces 
Serious  KIsks  to  Your  Health  ")  as  it  appears 
on  printed  advertisements  was  also  Included 
as  a  test  item. 

ReooKnltion  was  measured  l)y  havinK  the 
subjects  match  22  Ioko  cards  to  one  of  12 
products  pictured  on  a  Kame  board  (Table). 
Product  (.wsition  on  the  board  was  made  by 
random  a.sslKnment  and  was  not  varied  be- 
tween subjects. 

ma  1    lOGOs  1ESIE0'  correct  produci  re 

SPONSE.  AND  RECOGNinON  RATES  FOR  ?29  SUBJECTS 
AGED  3  TO  6  YEARS 


TABLE    I     LOGOS    TESIEO  '    CORRECT    PRODUCT    RE 
SPONSE.  AND  RECOGNITION  RATES  FOR  229  SUBJECTS 
AGED  3  TO  6  YEARS     Continued 
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Subjects  were  recruited  from  10  preschools 
In  AuKusta  and  Atlanta,  GA.  The  schools 
were  selected  in  an  attempt  to  l>alance  the 
sample  for  race  and  socioeconomic  variables. 
Kach  subject  s  f)arent  siKned  a  parental  con- 
sent form  and  completed  a  short  question- 
naire atraut  the  child's  aKe.  Kender,  race, 
number  of  hours  of  television  watched  each 
day,  fref)uency  with  which  the  child  re- 
quested specific  brands,  number  of  years  of 
parental  education,  and  the  use  of  clKarettes 
In  the  subject's  home. 

On  the  followInK  day,  each  child  was  indi- 
vidually tested  In  a  quiet,  separate  area  of 
his  or  her  classroom.  It  was  explained  to  the 
child  that  he  or  she  would  play  a  Kame 
matchinK  card.s  with  producus.  Each  of  the  12 
products  on  the  Kame  board  w.is  then  named 
A  demonstration  of  matchinK  was  done  with 
a  sample  Ioko  card.  The  child  was  then  Klven 
a  test  card  to  match.  After  the  child  placed 
the  card  on  the  board  (whether  correct  or  in- 
correct), the  child  wa.s  told.  "That's  Kood." 
No  other  feedback  or  encouraKement  was 
Klven.  KollowlnK  each  match,  the  card  was 
removed  from  the  board  and  the  child  was 
presented  with  the  next  card.  The  cards  were 
randomized  for  each  subject  to  prevent  bias 
due  to  the  order  of  presentation. 

Responses  were  Kraded  as  either  correct 
(Krade  of  1)  or  incorrect  (Krade  of  0).  and  a 
score  was  derived  by  summinK  the  binary 
values  a.sslKned  to  each  Ioko.  Subscores  were 
calculated  for  each  product  type  (i.e..  chil- 
dren's brands.  clKarette  brands,  or  adult 
brands),  which  were  then  transformed  Into  a 
recoKnitlon  rate  score  based  on  the  percent- 
aKe  of  correct  matches  for  that  type  of  prod- 
uct and  for  the  products  overall.  These  were 
then  compared  with  data  from  the  parental 
questionnaire.  Analyses  usinK  the  x  test 
were  u.scd  to  test  for  independence  between 
cateKorlcal  variables.  The  McNemar  Test 
was  used  to  test  for  the  siKniflcance  of 
chanKe  in  correct  responses  between  two 
loKOs  (The  Disney  Channel  and  Old  .Joe).  A 
correlation  analysis  was  used  to  test  for  as- 
sociation of  recoKnltion  rates  by  aKe.  A 
multlfactor  analysis  of  variance  was  used  to 
test  the  siKnificance  of  the  survey  variables 
and  the  recojfnltlon  of  loKos. 
BKSUI.TS 

Two  hundred  twenty-nine  children  were  re- 
cruited. Subjects  ranKed  in  aKe  from  3  to  6 
years.  Seventy-nine  were  3  years  of  aKe 
(34.5'/o).  67  were  4  years  of  age  ris/iX).  60  were 
5  years  of  ajje  (26  2%).  and  ^J  were  6  years  of 
age  1 10.0%  I.  One  hundred  twenty  three 
(53.7%)  were  boys.  One  hundred  sixty-six 
(72.5%)  were  white  and  63  i27.5%i  were  black. 


Of  the  subjects'  parents.  67  (29.3%)  had  less 
than  12  years  of  education.  123  (53.7%)  had  12 
to  16  years  of  education,  and  39  (17.0%)  had 
more  than  16  yeais  of  education.  Many  sub- 
jects (3-J.l%)  came  from  homes  where  at  least 
one  per.son  smoked. 

Each  subject's  parent  was  asked  to  rep>  i ' 
the  number  of  hours  of  television  wati  l-.i^l 
per  day  by  his  or  her  child.  One  hundred 
elKht  (47.2%)  of  the  subjects  watched  up  to  2 
hours  per  day.  100  (43.7%)  watched  2  to  4 
hours,  and  21  (9.2%  i  watched  4  or  more  hours 
per  day. 

The  parents  were  also  asked  to  late  hdw 
often  their  child  requested  specific  product 
brands,  measured  with  a  four-Item  Llkert 
scale.  Thirty-seven  parents  (16  2%)  reported 
almost  always,  106  (46.3%)  reported  often,  79 
(34.5%)  rejported  Infrequently,  and  seven 
(3.1%)  reported  never.  Unexpectedly,  x  analy- 
sis revealed  no  association  of  murr-  frequent 
brand  requests  amonK  older  children.  Fifty- 
two  percent  of  3-year-old  children.  73%  of  4 
year-old  rhiMren.  63%  of  5-year-old  children, 
and  65%  of  6-year-old  children  often  or  al- 
most always  requested  specific  brands 
(P=.10). 

The  mean  Ioko  recoKnltion  rates  for  all 
subjects  are  shown  in  the  Table.  As  would  be 
expected,  children  had  hiKh  recoKnltion  of 
the  children's  brand  Iokos  ranKlnK  from 
91.7%  for  The  Disney  Channel  to  25.37o  for 
Cheerios.  Random  KuesslnK  alone  would 
produce  a  recoKnltion  rate  of  8.3%  (i.e.,  one 
of  12  Itemsi. 

Old  Joe,  the  cartoon  character  promotinK 
Camel  clKarettes,  had  the  hlKhest  recoKnl- 
tion rate  atnonK  the  tested  ciKarette  Iokos. 
More  than  half  of  the  subjects  correctly 
matched  this  flKure  with  a  picture  of  a  clKa- 
rette. The  other  clKarette  Iokos  were  cor- 
rectly recognized  at  rates  of  18.0%  to  32.8%. 
The  loKos  for  adult  products  were  recoKnlzed 
by  16.2%  to  54.1%  of  subjects,  with  auto- 
mobile brand  logos  havinK  the  hlKhest  rec- 
oKnltion rates. 

LoKO  recognition  was  hlKhly  associated 
with  the  subject's  aKe.  FiKure  1  shows  mean 
recoKnltion  rates  by  aKe  for  each  of  the  three 
product  categories.  This  association  of  in 
cre.ised  recognition  with  older  age  was  sIk- 
niflcant  for  children's  products  (y=.51; 
P<.0001),  cigarette  brands  iy=.'i2:  /v.OOOl),  and 
adult  brands  (y-.SO:  r<  0001 ) 

Cigarette  logo  recognition  rates  ranged 
from  11.4%  (Camel)  to  30.4%  (Old  Joe)  for  3- 
year  old  subjects.  This  rate  Increased  to  be- 
tween 43.5%  (Camel)  and  91.3%  (Old  Joe)  for 
children  6  years  of  age. 

Figure  2  compjires  the  recognition  rates  for 
The  Disney  Channel  and  Old  Joe  by  subject 
age.  These  two  were  the  must  highly  ri-^rog- 
nized  logos  in  ilieii  n-.-ix-i  i  ivo  product  i  at- 
egorles.  While  Tl;.'  DL-nev  Chaniiers  logo 
recognition  w.i.s  h;t;hi-i  un  .■-ubject.'*  aged  3.  4. 
and  5  years,  this  ililtneme  in  recognition 
was  not  signlfliant  ;ii  >iil);i-,  t;^  ageil  6  years. 
Ill  that  iinf  t'liiup.  r.)th  the  silhouette  of 
Mickey  Mc?  i-r  .ii..l  i  he  face  of  (JUl  Joe  were 
i.'Milv  i-ii;i.i:ly  well  lei  otniued  .md  correctly 

r..l'i  l.rfl  I'V  .lllllnsi    ,lll  I  lllldlell 

Neither  raie  nor  gender  was  as.sociated 
with  the  recognition  si  ores  of  any  of  the 
three  product  cat.eKories.  A  multlfactor  anal- 
ysis of  variance  that  included  each  of  the 
other  survey  variables  showed  that  the  houre 
of  television  watched  weie  positively  associ- 
ated with  the  recognition  of  ihildreiis  prod- 
uct lOKOs  (F,j  ,.,,.,=  10.1,  r<.000])  and  adult 
logos  (F,j  i„„=4.41;  /'^  01 1.  Iiut  not  with  ciga- 
rette logos.  Parental  education  was  posi- 
tively associated  with  the  recognition  of 
adult  product  logos  (F,r  i^«,=6.14;  P=.002),  but 
not  with   children's   products   or   cigarettes. 


The  recognition  of  cigarette  logos  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  use  of  cigarettes  in  the  sub- 
jects' homes. 

Only  23  (10.0%)  of  the  subjects  matched  the 
Surgeon  Generals  warning  with  the  picture 
of  a  cigarette.  The  recoKnition  rate  for  the 
warning  in  subjects  aged  3.  4.  and  5  years  was 
only  8.4%,  a  rate  nearly  equal  to  that  ex- 
pected for  randoin  guessing. 

CtJMMENT 

Children  are  referred  to  by  marketing  re- 
searchers as  "consumers  in  training."  As 
stated  by  McNeal,  "All  of  the  skills,  knowl- 
edge, and  behavior  patterns  that  together  we 
call  consumer  behavior  are  purf)0sely  taught 
to  our  children  right  along  with  toilet  train- 
ing, toddling  and  talking." 

Research  has  identified  three  distinct  chil- 
dren's markets.  First  are  the  markets  di- 
rectly under  the  control  of  children.  Children 
.iged  5  to  12  years  spend  J!  2  billion  uf  then- 
own  money  each  year.  Uy  age  6  years,  hall  of 
all  children  regularly  go  shopping  by  them- 
selves. 

The  second  market  is  for  proiiuct.s  in  which 
children  influence  household  purchasing  de- 
cisions. Children  influence  the  spending  of 
S131  billion  each  year.  Including  $82  billion 
for  food  and  beverages.  $17  billion  for  leisure 
activities  and  products,  and  $13  billion  for 
apparel  (Business  Week.  September  9. 
1991  941. 

The  third  market  Is  for  products  that  chil- 
dren will  consume  when  they  become  adoles- 
cents and  adults.  Market  researchers  believe 
that  brand  awareness  created  in  childhood 
can  t.»e  the  basis  for  product  preference  later 
in  life.  It  has  been  shown  that  children  prefer- 
the  l)r:uuls  that  they  see  adverti-sed.  This  ef- 
fect h;is  been  shown  to  even  influence  their 
pi-e!ereiii  e  of  products  that  they  are  too 
young  to  use.  such  as  lipstic'K  and  diet  soft 
drinks.  Tins  p<5tential  influence  has  raised 
coni  ern  about  the  exposure  of  children  to 
cigarette  advertising.  For  m.-itance,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  children  receive  positive 
messages  about  smoking  when  they  view  cig- 
arette advertisement,s  and  that  this  may  in- 
fluence later  decisions  to  smoke. 

The  children  in  this  study  demonstrated 
high  recognition  rales  of  brand  logos  for 
products  that  are  targeted  to  both  children 
and  adults.  It  is  no  surpri.se  that  most  chil 
dren  can  properly  match  the  McDonald's 
arches  to  a  hamburger.  It  is  also  not  sui  pris 
ing  that  there  is  high  recoKnltion  of  the 
Chevrolet  and  Ford  logos.  Automobiles  are 
heavily  advertised  on  television,  and  many 
children  are  expo.sed  to  these  brands  through 
personal  family  use.  In  contrast,  the  high 
recognition  rate  of  cigarette  logos  may  be 
counterintuitive.  After  all.  cigarette  adver- 
tising no  longer  appears  on  television  and 
very  young  children  cannot  read.  Yet  by  the 
age  of  f)  years.  Old  Joe  is  as  well  recognized 
as  Mickey  Mouse. 

Children's  knowledge  of  cigarette  brand 
logos  is  most  likely  the  result  of  their  expo- 
sure to  •environmental  tobacco  advertis- 
ing. "  Camel  and  Marlboro  brand  advertising 
is  ubiquitous,  appearing  in  movies,  on  bill- 
boards, promotional  displays  at  youth-ori- 
ented events,  on  television  during  sporting 
events,  and  on  -'line  extenders."  such  as  T- 
shirts.  posters,  and  caps.  In  addition  to  this 
paid  advertising.  Camel  and  Marlboro  brand 
logos  appear  on  video  arcade  games,  chil- 
dren's toys,  and  candy  products  ( Washiiiutnn 
Post.  March  13.  1990  sectA:8). 

There  are  several  limitations  to  the  cur- 
rent study.  First,  the  subjects  were  a  con- 
venience sample  and.  therefore,  did  not  in- 
clude children  cared  for  at  home.  While  the 
sample  does  represent  thildren  from  families 


with  a  range  of  ethnic  and  socioeconomic 
backgrounds,  it  is  unknown  how  the  sam- 
pling method  might  have  influenced  the 
study  results.  The  study  design  relied  on  the 
ability  of  children  to  match  cards  picturing 
brand  logos  to  products  on  a  game  board. 
This  is  a  novel  design  that  has  face  validity, 
but  which  would  be  difficult  to  validate  in 
any  other  way.  Finally,  there  is  some  obvi- 
ous arbitrariness  to  the  selection  of  spiecific 
logos  as  test  items.  The  choice  of  children's 
products  was  based  on  published  data  de- 
scribing children's  markets.  Heavily  adver- 
tised cigarette  brands  were  tested.  Adult 
brands  were  chosen  liom  among  those  prod- 
ucts that  are  primarily  targeted  to  consum- 
ers who  are  older  than  the  study  subjects.  Of 
all  the  brands  tested,  only  the  manufactur- 
ers of  cigarettes  specifically  claim  not  to  ad- 
vertise to  children. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  predict  how 
the  exposure  of  children  to  environmental 
tobacco  advertising  might  influence  their 
later  smoking  behavior.  While  cigarette 
companies  claim  that  they  do  not  intend  to 
market  to  children,  their  intentions  are  ir- 
relevant if  advertising  alfects  what  children 
know.  R  J  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  is  as 
effective  as  the  Disney  Channel  in  reaching 
')-year-old  children.  Given  this  fact  and  the 
known  health  consequences  of  smoking,  cig- 
arette advertising  may  be  an  important 
health  risk  for  children. 

Hot  S1-:  OK  Rkpreskntatives, 

Washinotoii.  DC.  June  1.  79.92. 
Mr,  Louis  V   Gi-:hstnkk.  Jr.. 
Chairman.'I'TcsidenLC.K.O.,  liJH  Sabisco  Hold 
inys  Corp..   1301    Avenue  of  the  Americas. 
.Vi'ir  Yiirk,  NY. 

Dk.M{  Mh.  Gku.stnek;  We  are  writing  con 
cerning  a  study  published  in  the  December. 
1991  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  (J.^MAi  which  con- 
cludes that  there  is  a  close  connection  be- 
tween teenage  smoking  habits  and  tobacco 
industry  advertising. 

In  our  view,  this  J.AMA  study  of  the  RJR 
Nabisco  Company's  "Old  Joe"  advertising 
campaign  for  Camel  cigarettes  establishes 
that  the  cigarette  brand  preferences  of 
young  people  are  directly  linked  to  tobacco 
advertising.  It  concludes  that  advertising 
Iji-omoted  by  the  tobacco  industry,  whether 
intended  or  not.  can  and  does  encourage 
smoking  among  young  people. 

Since  no  one  suggests  smoking  is  good  for 
the  health  or  well-being  of  children,  it  would 
follow  that  any  practice  or  activity  which 
encourages  smoking  among  children  does 
them  no  benefit  and  should  be  discontinued. 

We  respectfully  urge  RJH  Nabisco  Com- 
pany to  comply  with  the  March  9.  1992  re- 
quest of  Surgeon  General  Novel lo  and  volun- 
tarily end  the  'Old  Joe"  advertising  cam- 
paign for  Camel  cigarettes.  Terminating  this 
advertising  campaign  would  demonstrate 
RJR  Nabisi.o's  concern  foi-  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  children  of  America. 

Your  I  onsideiation  is  appreciated.  We  look 
forward  to  your  response. 
Sinceielv. 

ROM.'\N(l  L.  Ma/ZOI,I. 

Chkstkh  G.  Atkins, 

MIKK  SVNAIi. 

Patricia  ScHUo).;nKH, 

AfcDi/icr.v  (ij  Congre.sK. 
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tee  on  Rules  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  privileged  report  on  H.R. 
5006.  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fi.^cal  Year  1993. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tf-mpore  (Mr. 
Ht'TTO).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messatjes  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
coniinunuated  to  the  House  by  Mr 
McCathran.  one  of  his  secretaries. 


PERMISSION    TO    FILE    PRIVILEGED 
REPORT    ON     H.R.     500(3.     DEPART- 
MENT   OF    DEFENSE    Al'THORIZA- 
TION  ACT  FOR  FISCAL  ^'EAR  1993 
Mr.    MOAKLEY.    Mi     SpfMkei-.    I   ask 

unanimou.'^  consent    th.it    tlic   Conimit- 


PLACING   BLAME  FOR  THE 
BUDGET  DEFICIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  ten-ipore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michitjan  [Mr.  B(.imor]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
subject  about  which  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  are  in  rare  agreement.  We  all 
think  the  budget  deficit  is  a  terrible 
thin^,  which  it  is. 

How  bad  is  it? 

Well,  as  somebod.v  pointed  out.  let  us 
use  the  compai-ison  most  favored  by 
the  man  most  responsible.  Ronald 
Reagan.  He  used  to  rail  about  the  na- 
tional debt.  I  remember  him  calling  a 
$52  billion  deficit  extremely  dangerous. 

Ronald  Reagan  used  to  point  out  that 
if  you  stack  SI. 000  bills  4  inches  high, 
you  have  trot  SI  million.  Well,  try 
stacking  them  2.'>4  iniles  high.  That 
gives  you  $3.8  trillion  in  deficit. 

As  the  Atlanta  Constitution  put  it 
the  other  day.  that  towennj?  pile  of 
bills  is  perhaps  the  single  most  power- 
ful and  troubling  symbol  of  our  na- 
tional political  bankruptcy. 

The  tragedy  of  the  deficit  is  not  one 
that  developed  over  a  long  time,  as  is 
commonly  perceived  in  this  country. 
Since  1980  we  rolled  up  more  debt  than 
all  those  adinmistrations  from  George 
Washington  to  Jimmy  Carter  com- 
bined. 

Just  servicing  the  debt  takes  the  in- 
come taxes  of  all  Americans  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  $315  billion,  the  largest 
single  item  in  the  budget. 

So  there  is  no  question  that  this  is  an 
enormous  problem.  From  19.50  to  1980 
Washington  borrowed  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  our  national  savings.  There  was 
plenty  available  for  companies  to  in- 
vest in  their  futures  and  America's  fu- 
ture. A  lot  of  investment  went  on  in  all 
parts  of  our  country,  from  the  indus- 
trial heartland  of  the  East  and  North- 
west States,  to  the  Midwest,  to  the 
blossoming  Western  States.  California. 
Washington,  and  Oregon,  to  the  emer- 
gence of  our  Sun  Bell  States.  A  lot  of 
investment  went  on  during  this  30-year 
period,  from  1950  to  1980. 

Now  the  deficit  sucks  up  two-thirds 
of  our  private  savings.  It  was  10  per- 
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cent  between  1950  anil  1980.  and  now 
two-thirds  of  our  private  snvinns.  Of 
course,  that  just  accelerates  or  boosts 
interest  rates  and  makes  it  difficult  for 
investment  and  productivity  in  the  fu- 
ture It  robs  us  of  our  abjlit.v  to  invest 
in  research  and  development.  It  slows 
up  job  creation. 

Well,  wlio  is  responsible  for  this 
mess'  I  do  not  want  to  suKU(*st  it  is  the 
result  of  one  man. 

It  is  a  little  lilte  the  stor.v  of  two  men 
in  an  airplane  with  a  broken  air-condi- 
tioning; system  After  an  hour  one 
turns  to  the  other  and  says.  •"Whoa. 
one  of  our  deodorants  isn't  working." 

"It  must  l)e  yours.  "  says  the  second. 
"I  don't  use  any." 

In  WaKhi^^;t<^^  pi'opli'  .irr  always  ttv- 
int;  to  (luik  blame  I  mi^'ht  add  that  it 
is  outside  of  W.ishiiuiton,  too.  You  can 
sec  this  in  State  lcKislatur(!s.  .you  can 
see  this  in  town  halls,  you  can  see  this 
in  city  vi'lhiKcs.  You  can  see  this  in 
(■ommunitv  neishborhootl  meetintjs. 
People  do  not  like  to  take  the  blame. 

When  it  comes  to  the  deficit,  every- 
body ^jcts  to  sh.iit'  .some  of  the  blame, 
C'oiiuress.  the  Kxecutive.  interest 
irroups  of  our  constituencies.  But,  two 
people.  I  think  it  is  lair  to  say.  tfct 
most  of  it,.  Ronald  llea^an  and  Georu'c 
Hush.  Because  t>y  now  it  is  clear  the  ex- 
plosion of  debt,  bt^^innink'  with  the  first 
UeaKari  administration  was  not  any  ac- 
cident It  came  directl.y  out  of  those 
huire  defense  increases  and  Laffer- 
curve  cuts  that  he  thought  were  the 
k'reat  achievi-iiifnt  of  his  administra- 
tion 

Do  you  remember  those  days?  Kc 
memt)er  when  he  tried  to  tell  Ameri- 
cans we  would  t,'row  our  way  out  of  the 
deficit''  "This  is  an  adtninistiation 
commiitril  to  a  balanced  budi^et.  and 
we  will  fiKlit  to  achieve  it  by  1985." 
Ronald  Rea^jan  said.  That  was  in  1981 
he  .said  that. 

For  the  past  12  years  he  and  Presi- 
dent Bush  havf  ri'pe.iti'dl v  rallfd  for  a 
balanrcd  bud^'ct  .iiiuMKlmfnt..  'I'he  fact 
is  though  that  in  these  same  12  years 
they  failed  to  present,  even  one  bal- 
ani  ed  tiudtjet  to  the  Contfiess.  Not  one. 

Meanwhile.  Contjress  has  been  ap- 
provint;  budtjets  that  are  less  than  the 
Rea^'an-Bush  administrations  have 
asked  for.  They  are  not  balanced,  but 
less  than  wh.it  the  admini.st  lat  ions 
have  asked  for 

Kven  so.  the  di'ii(  ii  h.is  even  trotten 
more  and  more  out  oi  li.ind.  So  I  under- 
stand the  impulse  to  do  somethint,' 
rather  drastic. 

Yet  the  move  now  to  pass  a  radical 
fiuick-fix  budget  amendment  is.  I 
think,  a  classic  example  of  throwinu' 
thi'  baby  out  with  the  bath  water.  It 
will  not  make  thing's  luater.  It  is  ^roin^; 
to  make  thing's  worse. 

It    is    Koinj,'    to    do    it    in    four   ways. 
First,      it     would     require     dracnnian 
spending  t-uts  and  massive    and  1  want 
to    emphasize    the    word    "massive" 
massive  tax  increases. 


Let  us  not  kid  anybcxly  hertv  Our  col- 
league from  California.  Mr.  PANK'rrA. 
the  distink'uished  <  hairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Bud^'et,  has  for  the  last 
few  years,  and  particuiarl.v  the  last 
several  weeks,  laid  out  the  facts  in  a 
very  detailed  way 

The  uentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
PANK'rrAj  made  these  points:  The  Dra- 
conian amendment  that  we  will  hv  i-on- 
siderinu  next  week  would  taki?  $.S60  bil- 
lion in  spending'  cuts,  tax  increases,  or 
lioth;  .VSW)  billion. 

It  would  mean  deep  cuts  in  Medicare. 
Social  Security,  and  veterans  health 
care.  It  would  probably  mean  sharp  in- 
creases in  corporate  and  individual  in- 
come taxes.  There  is  a  Rood  chance  it 
mitirht  mean  the  creation  of  a  national 
.sales  tax. 

Are  we  willintr  to  cut  spendint;  for 
hit,'hways.  for  airports,  for  rural  devel- 
opment, for  aid  to  schools  and  librar- 
ies, for  collejre  tuition'? 

We  are  discussinj;  rijrht  now  In  sev- 
eral rooms  in  this  very  Capitol  an 
urban  package,  it  is  for  areas  of  the 
country  that  are  economically  de- 
pressed, whether  they  are  urK.in  in- 
rural  areas. 

We  liave  serious,  serious  structural 
problems  in  our  economy  toda.v.  exem- 
plified liy  the  hopelessness  exhibited  in 
many  of  (jur  urban  areas.  It.  is  not  just 
Los  Angeles,  or  .Ml.mta.  but  throut^h- 
out  the  country. 

Do  we  want  to  eliminate  the  space 
program,  close  prisons,  close  hospitals, 
and  cut  back  on  public  transportation. 
This  is  a  time  when  we  need  to  have  a 
work  forte  second  to  none  to  (  ompctc 
with  the  Kiants  or  mini  k'iants  of 
Asia,  Korea.  SinKaporc.  .Japan.  Taiwan, 
and  the  emer^rini;  unified  economic  sys- 
tem in  Western  Europ<;.  the  Huropean 
Community.  Are  we  willinK  to  elimi- 
nate the  basic  tools  which  will  educate 
our  people  to  be  competitive  so  we  can 
face  that  challenjje  in  the  West  and  in 
the  Kast,'?  What  tools  are  they'?  The 
math  and  science  programs,  where  our 
students  arc  fallinu'  further,  and  fur 
ther.  and  further  b<;hind 

After  a  weekend  where  nine  people 
were  shot  to  death  in  this  cit.y  alone, 
do  we  want  to  cut  police  protection  and 
cut  law  enforcement  by  100  pt^rcent? 

At  a  time  when  our  cities  need  help, 
do  we  want  to  shtsh  prots'rams  to  keep 
kids  off  the  streets'.'  Do  we  want  to 
shish  the  meatier  job  training'  protjrams 
that  we  have'.' 

We  have  a  «eneration  of  predomi- 
nantly .yount,'  m.iles.  but  not  nec- 
essaril.y  so.  in  our  urban  areas,  between 
17  and  30  years  of  aRe,  who  need  basic 
training  so  the.y  can  get  work.  Do  we 
want  to  cut  off  whatever  is  left  of  the 
trainint;  protrrams  for  them,  let  alone 
expand  them'' 

We  are  talkin>,'  about  enterprise 
zones  ri^rht  now  in  this  Capitol,  to  pro- 
vide opportunity  in  these  urban  areas 
for  people  to  j,'et  jobs  and  for  businesses 
to  locale  with  reduced  lax  require- 
ments. 
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Provide  them  with  opportunity  to 
provide  jobs  for  people  liy  giving  them 
a  targeted  job  tax  credit  and  giving 
them  capital  gains  tax  breaks,  provid- 
ing all  the  social  net  programs  to  help 
people  become  productive  and  earn  a 
wage  .md  pay  taxes  and  be  part  of  their 
community.  That  is  thrown  out  the 
window  with  the  balanceil  budget 
amendment.  Wf  will  not  louih  that 
Concept. 

That  is  what  we  arc  talking  about 
here.  Maybe  this  is  the  net:essary  bitter 
pill  that  America  needs  to  restore  a 
sound  economy.  The  trouble  with  that 
is  many  >■( onomists  believe  this  radical 
balanceil  tiudgct  .tpproach  would  dam- 
age the  economy,  not  help  it  It  would 
risk  causing  more  frequent  recessions 
and  makf  the  recessions  longer  and 
deeper. 

It  would  also  rob  America  of  its  abil- 
ity to  invest  in  the  things  that  pro- 
mote long-term  growth  at  a  time  when 
it,  has  never  been  more  critical  We  are 
losing  f)ur  productive  edge  in  this  coun- 
try. 

One  of  the  reasons,  our  infrastruc- 
ture, that  big  wor<l.  but  l>a»ically  that 
means  our  roads,  bridges,  sihools.  our 
pulilic  facilities  are  falling  .ipart.  Six- 
teen percent  of  our  roads  iii  this  coun- 
try need  repair.  Two  liridges  a  day  fall 
apart.  Thirty-one  percent  of  our 
schools  were  built  before  1950.  I  could 
go  on  and  on  and  talk  about  the  need 
to  restore  our  sewer  and  our  water  sys- 
tems, things  that  we  have  put  off  over 
these  piist  12  years  that  wc  have  got  to 
make  up  and  catch  up  on  so  that  we 
can  be  competitive. 

After  all.  wt'.  are  in  a  recession  that  is 
virtually  2  years  old.  Let  us  not  forget 
that.  And  while  there  has  been  in  re- 
cent da.ys  and  in  recent  weeks  some 
positive  economii  news  that  we  are 
starting  to  inch  our  way  out  of  this  re- 
cession, we  are  still  in  a  2-year  deep 
pr(jlonged  recession:  7.2  percent,  almost 
10  milli<jn  of  our  people  are  out  of 
wo[k  .And  if  we  take  that  figure  and 
.ipply  it  specifically  to  those  who  are 
not  even  on  the  rolls  bei  ,iuse  they  have 
become  discouraged  from  looking  for 
work.  I  am  talking  about  that  17-  to  30- 
year-old  in  the  urban  area,  if  we  add 
them  to  the  unemployment  rolls  as 
well  as  the  people  who  cannot  find  full- 
time  work,  working  otil.v  part-time,  it 
is  about  11  percent  of  the  .American 
people  without  full-time  employment. 
Nearl.v  1.7  million  have  been  out  of 
work  for  more  than  26  weeks  In  my 
State  of  Michigan  the  rate  is  9.1  per- 
cent and  climbing.  Over  half  a  million 
people  out  of  work  in  Michigan.  That  is 
just  the  official  rate,  .i.v  I  have  told  my 
colleagues. 

At  times  like  these  it  is  essential 
that  we  retain  the  tlexibility  to  deal 
with  that  right  hei-e  That  is  a  second 
reason  the  balanceil  budget  amendment 
now  being  ilist  usscd  would  be  disas- 
trous. The  radical  amendment  that  is 


being  proposed  would  give  the  minority 
veto  power  over  vital  spending  deci- 
sions (iuiiiig  the  worst,  times  of  eco- 
nomic hardship.  Under  the  amendment, 
of  my  colleague  from  Texas,  we  would 
have  to  tlo  more  cutting  during  a  reces- 
sion than  during  a  period  of  growth, 
just  the  opposite  of  what  we  \wed. 
After  all.  cutt  ing  Government  spending 
slows  the  (Honomy  even  more.  To  bal- 
ance it  during  hard  times  could  tip  us 
into  .1  recession 

There  is  a  third  reason  tins  amend- 
ment is  a  recipe  for  disaster.  I  will  give 
it  in  two  words:  Social  Security.  This 
solution  rould  take  over  $100  billion, 
the  solution  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  out  of  Social  Security  COLA's 
alone,  I  cannot  accept  that .  We  cannot 
have  a  plan  that  takes  away  the  basic 
promise  we  have  made  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, the  promise  of  a  secure  retire- 
ment, the  promise  that  they  and  their 
employers  have  p.iid  into  all  their 
working  life. 

We  cannot  tell  Itj  million  peopb;  who 
receive  Social  S(H:uiity  retirement  dis- 
ability benefits  in  this  countr.y.  SSI 
benefits,  that  they  arc  going  to  lose 
them,  lo.se  them  after  they  have  been 
promised  them  by  their  Government. 
We  should  not  fix  the  budget  b.v  break- 
ing the  sacred  promise  that  we  made  to 
our  elderly  and  disabled. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  always  agree 
with  editorial  writers,  and  I  think  my 
colleagues  know  that.  I  think  some- 
times they  live  in  a  fairyland  of  offices 
and  books  and  do  not  catch  the  pulse 
and  the  reality  of  what  is  happening  in 
the  country  But  I  must  tell  my  col- 
leagues, this  time  the  chorus  of  edi- 
torials denouncing  this  idea  have  been 
precisely  on  target.  We  just  do  not 
have  to  look  at  the  headlines  in  the 
newspaper.  read  the  editorials: 
"Trivializing  the  Constitution."  the 
Washington  Post;  "A  Silly  Balanced 
Budget  Amendment."  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution; "Fix  the  Budget.  Not  the 
Constitution."  the  Seattle  Times: 
"Washington  Offers  Sleight  of  Hand." 
the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Wh.v  are  the.y  so  severe  in  their  criti- 
cism',' They  are  severe  because  the.y 
know  the  truth.  There  is  not  a  single 
tool  we  need  to  produce  a  balanced 
budget  that  we  do  not  alread.y  have 
here  in  Washington.  The  President 
complains  about  the  budget  deficit,  and 
his  call  for  a  balanced  budget  is  simply 
a  copout.  He  and  President  Reagan 
chose  not  to  send  us  a  balanced  budget 
because  they  have  never  wanted  to  out- 
line the  kind  of  cuts  and  tax  increases 
necessary  to  do  the  job.  but  they  could 
have  produied  one  at  any  time  they 
chose  simply  by  giving  the  Office  of 
.Management  and  Budget  the  orders  to 
do  so. 

Now  there  are  those  that  argue  this 
way.  They  say.  "Well.  States  balani  e 
their  budgets,  why  shouldn't  Washing- 
ton?" 

RtMTiember  this  fact,  most  States  are 
requii-ed    to    balance    their    operating 


budgets,  not  their  total  budgets,  not 
their  capital  budgets,  their  operating 
budgets.  The  F^ederal  budget  has  a  far 
larger  impact  on  the  economy  than 
States  budgets  do.  Balancing  the 
Michigan  State  budget  will  not  cause  a 
recession.  Balancing  the  Federal  budg- 
et can,  especially  in  a  lime  of  recession 
that  we  find  ourselves  in  today. 

With  this  amendment  States  will  not 
he  able  to  balance  their  budgets  with- 
out big  increases  in  State  taxes. 

.Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  has  urgent 
needs.  There  are  millions  out  of  work. 
We  have  had  the  lowest  economic 
growth  since  World  War  II,  We  are  los- 
ing 9.400  jobs  a  month.  We  have  lost 
that  amount  at  that  rate  for  the  last  3 
years.  The  problem  is  not  just  the  pink 
slip  to  those  people  who  are  out  of 
work.  Working  families,  people  who 
have  jobs  now.  are  terribly  squeezed  on 
every  front.  It  requires  two  and  some- 
times three  people  in  households  in 
Michigan  to  maintain  the  standard  of 
living  at  which  the.y  were  accustomed 
with  one  worker  not  too  many  years 
ago.  Families  have  been  squeezed  from 
every  angle,  squeezed  by  the  recession, 
by  a  health  care  system  whose  costs 
are  inci'easing  more  than  3  times  the 
rate  of  wages.  Squeezed  by  an  edu- 
cational s.ystem  that  has  seen  its  col- 
lege tuition  costs  rise  88  percent  in  the 
last  decade,  squeezed  by  tough  com- 
petition from  abroad  that  has  led 
Americans  to  see  "Made  in  Japan"  la- 
bels on  everything  from  T'Vs  to  tele- 
phones. We  need  to  be  debating  on  the 
unemployment  bill  that  the  President 
still  opposes.  We  need  to  be  debating 
the  growth  package.  We  need  to  be  de- 
bating health  care  reform.  We  need  to 
be  debating  issues  of  industrial  policy 
so  we  know  where  we  are  going  in  spe- 
cific industries  in  the  next  4  or  5  or  6 
years. 

Where  are  we  going  to  be  in  terms  of 
sales  and  competitiveness  with  our  F^u- 
ropean  corporate  counterparts  and  na- 
tions by  the  year  '2000  in  biotechnolog.y. 
in  automobiles,  in  computers,  in  semi- 
conductors? We  need  to  be  debating 
how  we  are  going  to  be  competitive  in 
this  new  regionalization  of  trade  that 
is  emerging  in  Asia  and  in  America  and 
in  Europe. 
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We  do  not  need  to  be  debating  this 
appealing  but  misguided  idea  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment.  Woodrow 
Wilson  once  wrote  that,  and  I  quote: 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
not  a  mere  lawyer's  document.  It  is  a  vehicle 
of  life  anii  its  spirit  is  always  the  spirit  of 
the  ase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  balance  the 
budget.  W'e  did  so  with  great  skill  for 
almost  '200  years.  We  have  the  tools  to 
do  the  job  now.  All  we  need  is  the  cour- 
age. Let  us  make  those  tough  choices. 
We  all  agree  where  we  should  go.  Let 
us  make  sure  we  take  the  right  road  to 
get  there. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues, 
t)efore  they  cast  their  vote  on  this 
critically  important  del)ate  that  we 
will  have  on  this  radial  approach  to  the 
Constitution  a  week  from  today,  or  a 
week  from  tomorrow,  that  they  con- 
sider the  implications  of  this  most  .se- 
rious of  vehicles  to  our  national  eco- 
nomic and  constitutional  health.  It 
will  be  one  of  the  most  important  de- 
bates that  we  could  have  engaged  in 
this  102d  Congre.ss 

There  are  many  things  that  need  to 
be  done  in  this  countr.v  and  many  is- 
sues to  be  debated  and  compromised 
on.  This  amendment  will  cause  irrep- 
arable harm  to  the  programs,  to  the 
tax  base,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple that  we  represent.  It  sounds  good, 
it  sounds  magic,  but  words  are  not 
magic,  not  when  it  comes  to  the  budg- 
et. What  is  magic  is  the  will  and  for- 
titude and  courage  to  face  up  to  the  re- 
alities and  choices  that  we  have.  W'e 
have  a  unique  opportunity  to  begin 
that  process  because  of  the  changing 
world  situation,  because  of  the  dimin- 
ished defense  needs  as  a  result  of  the 
end  of  the  cold  war.  the  break  up  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  the  dissolution  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact.  We  have  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  rebuild  again  what  was 
once  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  indus- 
trial base  of  the  Free  world.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  not  to  give  away  that  oppor- 
tunity with  this  amendment,  not  to 
give  away  hope  to  those  who  are  hope- 
less in  our  urban  areas  with  this 
amendment,  not  to  give  away  hope  for 
those  who  want  a  good  education  at 
our  colleges  and  universities  by  passing 
this  amendment,  not  to  give  away 
those  who  want  to  feel  safe  on  our 
streets  because  of  the  crime  that  sur- 
rounds many  of  our  neighborhoods  by 
voting  for  this  amendment. 

The  choice  will  be  ver.y  clear,  and  1 
ask  my  colleagues  to  rise  above  par- 
tisanship, to  rise  above  their  own  polit- 
ical needs,  and  do  what  is  right,  do 
what  is  right  for  their  country,  for 
their  constituencies,  and  for  the  docu- 
ment that  has  served  us  so  very,  very 
well  for  over  200  years,  the  Constitu- 
tion. 


ANNUAL      REPORT     OF      ST.      LAW- 
RENCE    SEAWAY     DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION.        FISCAL       YEAR 
1991-MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore     (Mr. 
HUTTO)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States:  which  was  read  and. 
together    with    accompanying    papers, 
without  objection,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

To  Ihc  Ciingre.ss  of  the  United  State.':: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Saint  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion's  Annual    Report   for   fiscal    year 
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1991  This  report  has  been  prepared  in 
accordiinoe  with  set:tion  10  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  Act  of  May  V.i.  Ift.'vl 
(33  U.S.C.  989(a)),  and  covers  the  period 
October  1.  1990.  through  Scptemljcr  30. 
1991. 

Gkokok  Bush. 
The  White  Housk.  Jian'  2.  1992. 


ANNUAL      REPOIC!'      o|-      Tin:      Ll.S 
Alt.M.S       CONTROL       ANO       OISAU- 
MA.Ml'.NI-         ACKNCY,         1991     MKS 
.SACK    I'RO.M    THK    I'Rl'.SIDKNT   OF 

THK  I'NriKl)  .-i'i'ATK.S 

The  .S!i:.\KKl<  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Hou.se  1  he  followink'  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
State.s;  which  w.i.s  read  and.  tot,'ether 
with  the  accompanying'  papeis.  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Forcit^n  Affairs. 

To  the  Congn'ss  of  the  United  Sttites: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  United 
States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
At^ency  Annual  Report  for  1991 

Th(^  report  provides  informatior) 
aliout  the  nature  and  sif,'nificance  of 
treaties  .si>,'tied  durint^  the  year,  the 
conduct  of  arms  control  negotiations, 
the  coordination  of  treaty  implementa 
tion  procedures,  and  other  activities 
conducted  pursuant  to  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act.  as  amend- 
ed 

'I'he  mtcriiational  security  environ- 
ment, which  hiis  chantfed  considerably 
since  the  sui)mission  of  last  yeai-'s  re- 
port, continues  to  evolve.  Our  bilateral 
;uni.^  conifol  atrenda.  includinj,'  the 
STAItT  treaty  that  is  reviewed  exten- 
sively in  Chapter  2.  continues.  At  the 
same  time,  our  efforts  to  curb  pro- 
liferation and  deal  with  the  regional 
rontlicts  have  been  expanded,  and  thr 
iiiiplenientat  ion  of  the  KrowinMf  number 
of  existini,'  treaties  and  agreements  has 
ti(M;ome  more  demanding  The  work  of 
arms  control,  therefore,  is  expanding 

As  our  defense  prn^,'ram  leorders  its 
priorities,  oiu'  arms  i  ont.rol  proMrram  is 
doins^  the  same  as  a  consequence  of  the 
changed  East-West  relationship. 

George  Bush. 

TnK  White  House,  June  2.  1992. 


WHKRK   HAVK   YOUR  .SOCIAL 
SKCLRri'Y  DOLLARS  c:ONK' 

The  SRl'l-^KlsR  pro  tempore    Under  .i 
previous  order  of  the   House,   the  tjen 
tieman  from  Califoinia  [Mr.  Stakk]  is 
rcc(ji,'-ni7.ed  for  .')  minutes 

Mr  STARK  Mr  Speaker,  a  number  ol  i  nc 
stituents.  mostly  seniors,  have  been  wntinc)  to 
my  office  asking  what  has  happened  to  their 
Social  Security  money  There's  a  lot  ol  folks 
out  there  trying  to  convince  them  that  it's  been 
stolen,  so  they've  tieeit  writing  to  me  with  a  lot 
ol  questions.  Here  is  my  response. 

Dkau  Congkk.ssman.  I  am  ouira«eil  thai 
WashlriKtoii  politicians  have  spent  every 
penny  of  our  Social  Security  Trust  Fund  on 
*  *  *  wasteful   anil   unneees.sarv  troverninent 


stitsmllnn    piottiuin.s  *  *  *   now   Llie   niono.v   is 
coinpletoly  Mone.  This  is  outright  then.! 

Thai's  what  the  postcards  coming  into  my 
office  scream 

The  stolen  Social  Security  funds  postcards 
are  pan  ol  a  campaign  to  raise  money  for  a 
bunch  of  fastbuck  artists  who  scare  people 
into  contributing  to  their  cause  They  lake  the 
money  and  pay  themselves  fancy  salaries  and 
use  the  rest  to  send  out  another  scary  mailing 

But  a  lot  ol  people  believe  it  In  the  budget 
poll  I  sent  out  this  spring.  I  got  more  questions 
about  Social  Security  spending  as  part  of  the 
budget  than  I  did  on  any  other  issue 

I  thought  it  would  help  to  lay  out  some  tacts 
It  anyone  doesn't  believe  what  I  am  about  to 
say.  please  let  me  know  and  I'll  send  you  the 
proof. 

Basically.  I  get  three  kinds  of  worrying  ques- 
tions about  Social  Security 

Where  is  all  the  money  that's  supposed  to 
be  in  the  trust  funds'' 

Why  IS  Social  Security  treated  as  part  of  the 
Federal  budget  when  it  is  supposed  to  be  a 
separate  trust  fund'' 

How  come  money  is  going  to  people  who 
never  contributed'' 

Where  is  all  the  money  in  the  trust  fund'' 

Or  il  It  IS  not  in  gold  bars  I  can  see  and  teel, 
IS  it  really  there'' 

Let's  trace  what  happens  to  your  Social  Se 
curity  taxes. 

Almost  every  American  worker  pays  7.65 
percent  of  his  or  her  payroll  in  taxes  for  Social 
Security  retirement,  disability,  and  Medicare 
insurance  on  a  certain  amount  of  their  wages. 
The  employer  matches  it  with  another  7  65 
percent.  The  money  goes  in  the  form  of  a 
check  to  the  Treasury  Department,  earmarked 
for  the  Social  Security  and  Medicare  trust 
funds,  where  it  is  cashed 

What  does  the  Treasury  do  with  the  cash 
that  belongs  to  the  Social  Security  trust  funds? 

Let's  think  ot  the  options; 

They  could  put  all  that  cold  cash  under  the 
world's  biggest  mattress,  or — pretty  much  the 
same  thing— in  a  vault  in  Fort  Knox  and  ear- 
mark it  for  the  trust  funds 

It  would  be  sale  You  could  see  it.  Every 
year  someone  could  run  their  hands  through  it 
to  really  make  sure  it  was  real  It  would  also 
not  earn  interest  In  tact  with  roughly  3-4  per- 
cent a  year  inllation,  it  would  gradually  lose 
value  About  every  20  years  the  value  ol  this 
cold  cash  would  be  cut  in  hall  because  ot  in- 
flation That's  not  a  great  way  to  prepare  lor 
the  millions  of  baby  boomers  wtio  will  start  re- 
tiring in  about  20  years 

They  could  invest  it  in  gold  bars  and  put  it 
in  Tort  Knox  in  the  name  ol  the  trust  funds 

Same  problem  no  interest,  and  worse,  the 
world  price  ol  gold  can  move  up  and  down 
pretty  dramatically  Most  ol  the  gold  in  the 
world  comes  from  Russia  and  South  Africa.  If 
they  produce  more,  the  price  goes  down  and 
the  Social  Security  investment  could  be  largely 
wiped  out 

They  could  buy  stocks  and  bonds  on  Wall 
Street  or  they  could  buy  something  very  tan 
gible  like  land  and  put  it  in  the  name  ol  the 
Social  Security  trust  lunds 

Some  years  that  would  be  great  The  stock 
market  has  been  bullish  and  rising  lor  a  long, 
long  time  now  But  some  of  you  remember 
1929.  All  ol  us  remember  5  years  ago  when 


the  market  fell  a  shocking  508  points  in  1  day 
As  for  land,  the  collapse  ol  land  values  is  one 
ol  the  reasons  about  20  percent  ol  the  S&L's 
in  the  country  are  bankrupt  and  a  whole  lot  ol 
banks  are  in  deep  trouble 

Could  we  come  up  with  something  safer? 
Japanese  yen''  German  marks''  Diamonds? 
Cans  of  caviar''  I  think  not 

So  It  comes  down  to  this: 

How  much  do  we  want  to  gamble  on  the  re- 
tirement income  of  tens  ot  millions  ot  people? 
II  we  don't  want  to  gamble  too  much — il  you 
want  a  sure-thing,  sale,  conservative  invest- 
ment, where  should  Treasury  invest  that  cash 
on  behalf  of  the  Social  Security  trust  funds'' 

US   Treasury  notes  and  savings  bonds 

One  ol  the  safest,  most  dependable  invest- 
ments in  the  world  are  U  S  Government  notes 
or  savings  bonds  They  may  not  get  the  best 
rate  ol  return;  they  may  not  be  tiashy  or  the 
way  to  strike  it  rich— but  boy  are  they  sale  So 
that's  what  Treasury  does;  it  takes  the  cash 
from  your  Social  Security  taxes,  buys  bonds 
from  another  part  ot  the  Treasury  Department. 
and  gives  those  bonds  to  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund. 

The  bonds  earn  interest.  Last  year,  the  So- 
cial Security  trust  funds  earned  about 
519,800,000,000— that's  S19  8  billioiv- in  inter- 
est which  It  reinvested  in  Treasury  bonds  be 
longing  to  the  Social  Security  trust  lund  When 
Social  Security  needs  cash  to  pay  a  retiree,  it 
goes  back  to  Treasury,  turns  the  bond  in,  and 
gets  back  cash,  plus  interest,  which  it  sends  to 
the  beneliciary 

So  what  happened  to  the  cash  m  the  Treas- 
ury'' The  postcards  say  it  was  stolen  and 
spent  on  wastelul  Government  programs 

Since  the  Government  is  currently  running  a 
delicit.  every  penny  of  cash  is  spent  on  run 
ning  the  d.iy  to  day  operations  ot  the  Govern- 
ment: the  Alameda  Naval  Station,  rebuilding 
the  Nimit/  Highway.  (  AA  flight  controllers'  sal 
aries,  you  name  it  You  may  say  that  some 
Government  programs  are  wastelul,  taut  I  don  t 
think  you  can  say  the  money  has  been  stolen 
It  has  been  loaned.  |ust  as  a  private  bank 
loans  and  spends  the  money  you  put  into  a 
savings  account  or  CD 

Is  there  any  chance  that  it  could  be  stolen. 
that  someday  Social  Security  will  knock  on 
Treasury's  door  and  say  they'd  like  cash  lor 
some  bonds  and  Treasury  will  laugh  and  say 
"go  away'"' 

We've  never  done  that  in  203  years,  even  m 
the  middle  ol  a  Civil  War.  not  even  when  the 
British  burned  Washington  The  US  Govern- 
ment IS  currently  in  no  danger  of  going  bank- 
rupt or  delaulting  on  its  obligations  Any  de- 
laulting  luture  government  would  probably  be 
lynched  by  the  40  to  50  million  people  de- 
pendent on  .Social  Security  -as  well  as  the 
beneliciaries  ol  every  other  Government  pro- 
gram— and  il  not  lynched,  they'd  surely  be  de 
feated  m  the  next  election  In  short,  we 
shouldn't  stay  up  at  night  worrying  about  it' 

That's  the  true  story 

The  next  time  some  demagog  wants  you  to 
send  him  money  to  save  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund,  please  don't  waste  your  29  cents 
writing  him  And  loi  goodness  sake,  don't 
send  him  any  money' 

Why  IS  Social  Security  still  listed  in  the  Fed 
eral  budget  calculations  when  it  is  a  separate 
trust  lund? 


There  are  lots  ol  dilferent  ways  and  reasons 
for  figuring  the  Federal  budget.  One  reason  is 
to  understand  the  total  impact  of  all  Federal 
programs  and  taxes  on  the  total  economy 

To  ignore  Social  Security  spending  and 
taxes  would  be  to  say  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment IS  having  about  20  percent — or  S300 
billion—less  impact  on  the  economy  than  it 
really  does 

That's  a  lot  to  ignore 

How  come  money  is  going  to  people  who 
never  contributed'' 

It's  not. 

If  you  or  someone  in  your  family  did  not 
contribute,  you  don't  get  Social  Security  trust 
fund  money.  You  are  ineligible. 

II  you  know  someone  who  is  getting  Social 
Security  who  doesn't  tall  into  one  of  the  above 
categories,  let  me  know — anonymously  if  you 
want— and  we'll  get  the  auditors  to  check  it 
out. 


SPKCIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  permission  to 
.iiidre.ss  the  House,  following  the  leK'is- 
laiive  proK'ram  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  (granted  to; 

I  The  followint;  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lkach)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neou.'i  ni.itenal: ) 

Mr,  Hll.lK.AKl.s.  for  60  minutes,  on 
.lune  16 

Ml',  Tho.m.^s  of  Wyiimmi,'.  for  h  niin- 
iil  es.  today, 

Mr,  S.MiTll  of  Oregon,  for  60  minutes, 
on  .lune  3, 

(The  fol lowing'  Members  (at  the  re- 
iiui.'st  of  Mr.  WYI3KNI  to  revise  and  ex- 
lend  their  remarks  .ind  inchnh"  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  MoNTGOlviEKV.  tor  h  minutes, 
today 

Mr.  A.NNUNZii),  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wydkn,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MA7.y.oiA.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OuKV.  foi'  ()0  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  C.AKi'KK,  for  60  minutes,  on  .June 
3 

.Ml',  Pay.nk  of  Vii^nnia,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  .June  3 

Mr.  Ohky,  for  60  minutes  eaeli  d,ty.  on 
.lune  3,  -1,  5,  8.  9,  10.  11.  12.  15.  IG.  17.  18, 
H*.  22,  23,  21.  2,5.  26.  29.  30.  July  1.  2.  and 
A 

Mr,  .ATKiN.s.  for  5  minutes,  on  June  3. 

I'I'he  followin^r  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoNlOHi  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  ST.^KK,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSK)N  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  <;()nsent ,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 

iThe  followiiitr  Menihera  (at  the  re- 
H<.i>->\  ot  .Mr.  Lkacik  and  to  iiirlude  ex- 
t  r.ineou.-^  matter: ) 

Mr,  Cl.l.'.'C.KH. 

.Ml',  Bkuomkiki.I) 

Mr,  (?.ii.!viA.N  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  .MrCiKATH. 


Mr.  Leach. 

(The  following  Memliers  lal  tlie  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WYDKN)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  RoK  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Coi.LiN.'^  of  Mirhik'an. 

Mr.  F.-\scELi.  m  two  instances. 

Mr.  HoYKR. 

Mr.  BoNlOK. 

Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Blackwki.i.  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ford  of  .MichiKan. 

Mr.  Nkai.  of  Massachusetts  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bilbray. 


AD.JOURNMENT 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  a^'reed  to;  accord- 
uiMily  (at  3  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.) 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Wednesday.  June  3.  1992. 
at  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

M>30.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  CouriLil 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting"  a 
^  opy  of  D.C.  act  9-2'20,  "District  of  Columbia 
Noise  Control  Ameniiment  Act  of  1992."  pur- 
suant to  D.C,  Code,  section  l-233(c)(l);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 

3631,  A  letter  from  the  Actinp  Assistant 
Geneial  Counsel.  Depaitnienl  of  EnerKy. 
nansmittintj  notice  of  meetings  related  to 
the  International  Enertry  Program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Comineree, 

3632.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commi.s.sion,  transmittini,' 
notification  that  it  has  extended  the  time 
period  for  actintf  on  the  appeal  in  Ex  Parte 
No.  346  (Sub-No.  14Ai.  pursuant  to  49  U.S.C. 
10327(k):  lo  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce, 

363;J,  A  letter  from  the  AetiiiK  Director.  De- 
fense .Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
.■\ir  Force's  proposed  lettens)  of  offer  and  ac- 
ceptance ILOA]  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  defen.se 
articles  and  services  (Transmittal  No,  92-28 1. 
pursuant  to  22  U,S,C.  '2776(6);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3634.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
.•\iniy's  proposed  lelteris)  of  offer  and  accept 
ance  [LOA]  to  Saudi  Arat)ia  for  defense  arti- 
cles and  services  (Transmittal  No.  92-29). 
pursuant  to  22  U.SC,  2776ibi;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3635.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  tiansmit- 
tiiig  notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  proposed  letter(si  of  offei  and  accept- 
ance [LOAl  to  Saudi  Araljia  for  defense  arti- 
cles and  services  (Transmittal  No.  92-25). 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(bi:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foieign  Affairs. 

;J636.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defese  Secuiity  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notification  of  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Forces  proposed  letter(s)  of  offer  and 
acceptance   jLOA]   to   Saudi   Arabia   foi'  de- 


fense articles  and  services  (Transmitl;ii  No. 
92  26).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  lo  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3637.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
transmitting  progress  in  conserving  tropical 
forests  and  biological  diversity  in  developing 
countries,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2151p;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  .MTairs. 

3638.  A  letter  from  the  ..\ssistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  the  1991  annual  re- 
port on  the  financial  status  of  the  military 
retirement  system,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
9503;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

'3639.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
P^lection  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  semiannual  report  on  activities  of  the  in 
spector  general  for  the  period  October  1.  1991 
through  March  31.  1992,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  95-452.  section  5(bi  (102  Stat,  2526,-  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 

3640.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  transmitting 
the  .semiannual  report  of  the  inspector  gen- 
eral and  the  management  response  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commi.ssion.  pursuant 
to  Public  I^w  95-452.  section  5ibi  il02  Stat. 
2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

:3641.  A  letter  from  the  Secret.ary.  Depart- 
ment ot  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  2!st 
annual  i-eport  of  the  actual  operation  during 
watei  year  1991  for  the  reservoii-s  along  the 
Colorado  River;  projected  plan  of  operation 
for  water  year  1992,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1552(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  §611.11 

3642.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy, transmuting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "Power  Marketing  .Adminis- 
tration Timely  Payment  Act";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3643.  A   letter  from   the  Director.   Federal 
.Judicial    Center,    transmitting   the   1991    an 
nual  report  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center. 
pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  623(bi;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

3644.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  transmitting 
the  report  of  progress  on  developing  and  cer- 
tifying the  traffic  alert  and  collision  avoid- 
ance system  [TCAS],  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
100-223.  .section  203(b)  (101  Stat.  1518i:  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  and  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology 

:3645.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "Puerto  Rico 
.Medicaid  Improvement  Act  of  1992";  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

3646.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  Board  of  Governoi-s.  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  report  on  concerns  relating  to  the 
soundness,  stability,  and  integrity  ofdom.es- 
tic  and  international  capital  markets,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  101-432,  section  8(ai  ilW 
Stat.  976),  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce.  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  and  Agriculture. 


REPORTS  OF  COM.MITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  pi'inting  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  H  R.  5'260,  A  bill  to  extend  the 
emergency      unemployment      compensation 


12958 

program,  to  revise  the  trigKer  piovisions 
contained  in  the  extended  unemployment 
compensation  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. (Rep.  102-543.  Pt.l).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  FROST:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  47'1.  Resolution  providinK-  for  the 
consl<leration  of  H.R.  5006.  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  .year  1993  for  mili- 
tary lunctlons  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
to  prescribe  military  personnel  levels  for  fis- 
cal year  1993.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
102  545).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


(  ()\(,RI  sM(  )N  Al     KKOHI)      HOIM' 


■linir  2.   n)92 


Jun,'2.  1992 


Hiii'OK'n.D  liii.l..-.  .six/i  i';N'ri.\i,i.v 
i{i;!'i';nRi;ii 

I'liiiiT  rj.uisi-  ,1  rii  1  ill-  X,  iiiils  and  re- 
puris  WT.-  (iciivfi  .-.1  I,,  Mir  Clerk  for 
;>!  1  Ml  HI;;,  .iin!  Iii  i !:.  referred  as  follows: 

.M;  .\I.i'|;h1)V  I'crmanent  Select  Commit- 
tee III  Intcllih'ence.  H.R.  5095.  A  bill  to  au- 
thui  i/.r  ippi  (ipriat  ions  lor  fiscal  year  1993  for 
intelliK'Hi  •■  iiul  intelllKence-related  activi- 
ties of  t  tu'  I  s  Covorntnent  and  the  Central 
Iiitt'll i^jiTii  !•  .\i:r\i' V  K.'!  irement  anil  Disaljil- 
Hv  Sy.sU'ni.  lii'.'i  l"i  uther  purposes  with 
nnrii.lments;  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
.\i  iTi.il  Services  for  a  period  endint^  not  later 
than  June  15.  1992.  for  consideration  of  such 
provisions  of  the  bill  and  amendment  as  fall 
wllhln  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
puisuant  to  clause  1(c)  of  rule  X.  (Rept.  102 
rll    1''    1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


1- 


lii.K-   MM. I.:-.  .\N|i   i;i;siji.L:'n()X^ 


i   lull 

■■>1      1  nil 


Ir 


'  Km  '•   1  I.I  Mill'  X  and  clause  4 

-WII     putilK    bill.s  and   resolu- 

Aiir  1  :i!  I ,  i.iiircd  ami  severally  re- 

<  I    .  I;-.    ;  c  M  i  ■  I  \'.  . . 

li.    M;     1  iiWAKlj.s  of  Texas  (for  hlm- 

M'       NlCl.OSKKV,    Mr.    GUKKN    Of 

ixi       .Ml.    .jKKKKUso.N.    Mr.    Evans, 
.Ml      ;m;s  of  GeorKla.  Mr.  FISH,  and 
M:    n  V  .Ksof  Illinois): 
II  l(    .tiM   A  '  ill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 

I'li  I'-  (■  .li'  •!  .''8()  to  niake  the  tarKetod  Jobs 
cif.ii'  p'M  !i.  L;:i'ii'  iiid  to  treat  as  a  member 
of  ,1  M;i;i-ii'.|  !  p  :p  I'very  individual  who  has 
ri'i  I'lvfil  .1  |i.-]Mi  •  ;:.ciit  of  Defense  campalKn 
iiiiPiiii,  iii't'i.it  i  jii  iibbon,  or  national  defen.se 
M'ivi.i»  medal;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

i:.  1  M.Mii.s 

Hv  M  1  iiANK  of  MassachusetUs: 
II  K  .>in  A  lull  to  provide  that  a  Sute 
court  may  not  modify  an  order  of  another 
State  court  requiriUK'  the  pa.yment  of  child 
support  unless  the  recipient  of  child  support 
payments  resides  In  the  State  in  which  the 
modification  is  sought,  or  consents  to  seek 
ing  the  modification  In  such  other  State 
coui  ■    '  >  Ml.'  (■   [i::;;;' '.  ■•  on  the  Judiciary. 

Hv  M;     -illPMKK 

11  K  •.,:().  .\  i  ;:,  '.)  .uricnd  title  18.  United 
.si.i'.-.  I  ;■  .■..■■  :.-,sp.'(.t,  to  environmental 
CMi!:'     ■     ■  •     1     •:  :nttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

lU    Mi      'A  V1i!-:N 

II  H  .:i»t.  .\  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
.  T.  ..•  I  «;.  ii  1986  to  perm.lt  amounts  In  State 
unemployiiient  funds  to  be  used  to  provide 
self-employment  allowances;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PKTKRSON  of  Florida: 

H.R.  5307.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  limitations  on 
the  number  of  units  of  the  Junior  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  that  may  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  at  secondary  edu- 
cational institutions  that  apply  for  such 
units;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


Mi,\!(  iKl.M.S 

Undei-  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  memori- 
als, wove  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

463.  By  the  SI'KAKKK  .Mi'inorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  the 
exoneration  of  Captain  Charles  Butler  Mcvay 
III;  to  the  Committee  on  Ai'med  Services. 

464.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  the  exoneration 
of  Captain  Charles  Butler  Mcvay  II;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

465.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Army  and  Air  National 
Guard,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

466.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  retiuestlnjc  the 
Congress  to  support  legislation  proposed  in 
"The  F,arth(iuake  Project";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Bankinn:.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

467.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  relative  to  the 
aiitiproesterone  steroid  mifepristone,  known 
as  RU  486;  to  the  Committee  on  Enert;y  and 
Commerce. 

468.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to 
breast  cancer;  to  the  Committee  on  Kner^y 
and  Commerce. 

469.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  the  United 
States  to  commit  to  strong  environmental 
leadership  at  the  United  Nations'  Conference 
on  Environment  and  Development;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

470.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
.State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  the  United 
States  to  commit  to  strong  environmental 
leadership  at  the  Unite<l  Nations'  Conference 
on  Environment  and  Development;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

471.  Al.so.  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  Guam  in  their  quest  for  commonwealth 
status  with  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

472.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Mariana  Islands,  relative  to  political  union 
with  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

473.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  !!■ 
State  of  Iowa,  relative  to  the  Missouri  Rlvn 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Mitigation  Project;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 


AUDI  i  li).\.\l. 


^1  '<  iN.-^t  iK,-^ 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H  R.  431    Mr   OHTON. 

H  R.  540   Mr   VISCU)SKY. 

H.R.  911  Mr.  RiGGs.  Mr.  Ai.i.ARD.  Mr.  Wisk. 
Mr.  Nussi.K.  and  Mr.  VAi.KN'riNK. 

H.R   962    Mr    WKIS8. 

H  R  1536  Mr  Hayks  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Sav- 
AciK.  Ml    Mkimk.  and  Mr.  Woi.I'K. 

11  K    IWI")    Ml-    M(K)iiHKAI). 

H  K    \m\    M      \P  Ki'HY  and  Mr.  MuitTHA. 

H  K  2WX.  ^P  I.ANI'os.  Mr  RlGGS.  Mr. 
ScHihK.  Mr   Cl.i.Nunu.  and  Mr   Rok.mkk. 

H.R.  32'22  Ms  KAI'niK  and  Mr.  Lkvin  of 
Michigan 

H.R.  323»)    '.!      M    I'lJiSKKY. 

H  R    :J472    Ml.  Zl.M.MKK. 

H  R  3518  Mr  Santokum.  Mr.  TOKRKS.  Mr. 
SKKUANo.  and  Mr   Wilson. 

H.R.  3542    Mr    Mavhoui.KS. 

H  R.  3705  Ml.  Thomas  of  Wyoming. 


H  H.  39.'j3  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  RosK. 
Ml.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  1002  Mr.  HUGHKS.  Mr.  ToKUlCKl.l.l.  and 
Mr.  KisM 

H  H    120-t    Mr.  Whkat. 

11  K   ■12:,'2   Mrs.  MiNK  and  Mr.  Tauzin. 

II  R  4310  Ms.  NouroN  and  Mr.  Saxton. 

II  K    y.VA   Mr.  OWKNS  of  Utah. 

Ml;     i  Cm    Mr.  JONT'/.. 

M   !■;     W'li    Mr,  EngkI,. 

ii  i;  I  ■!':  M:  ("ooi'KR.  Mr.  Makkky.  Mrs. 
M  -.r  Ml  .sn>.\  Mr.  Esi'V.  Mr.  Swirr.  Mr. 
McDKKMDrr.  Mr    Knckl.  Mr.  Sunikjuist.  and 

Ml-     IHKLA.Ml 

li  i(    n"   M:    I. HUMAN  of  California. 

!!  i;     !'■:  i    \\:     l^ic.os. 

ii  n    17IK.  .M:-  Whkat. 
II  H    \o_-i  .^^    km-.ki.. 

II   H     I'Ml     M:     IIFLLUMS. 

li  K     Vi:     Mi     SAVAGK.  Mr.  Gonzai.kz.  Ml 

UUOWN.  .Ml  (P  ,M)KNSON,  Ms  PKLOSI.  .Ml 
MANTON.    II    I  ,M:     HOAGI.A.M) 

II  H  v»:  M:  Hamilton.  Mr.  Fho.st.  M- 
1-     M     .:,  1  Ml     li  \-',  i:s  of  Illinois. 

H  l{     .ir;  i    .M:     IPircK. 

li  K  Ki,-i  M-  PoWKY  of  New  'i'ork  and  M: 
.McCi.osKi  -i 

11,11,  S^l)-.    M;     .MlNKTA. 

H  R.  .52!'.    Ml    .-I  KAKNS  and  .Mr.  NATCHKK. 

H.R.  521H  .Mi  Hkilknson.  Mr.  NoWAK.  and 
Mr.  Gk.idh  nm  1-. 

H.R.     .SJ'IO       Ml       SwiK-l-,      Vr        \i'  -^P 

McMillkn  of  MarylaiKi.  Ml  t.M  "  Mi  M\,' 
ZOI.I.  Mr.  KOSTMAYKK.  ai  !  NP  .\ !  •  1  .M  i - 
.sachusetts. 

H  It    5282    Mr.  Fawki.I.  and  Mr.  VI.SCLOSKY. 

H,,).  Res.  ■.?71  Mr  S'niKKs  and  Mr  Frank  ni 
Masschuselts. 

H.J.  Res.  .ifvi  Ml.  Haikman.  M: 
HcsrAMANTK,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Michigan.  Mi 
Dahiikn.  Mr  111  ■.r\N.  Mr.  EVANS,  .M: 
HdCHMKUKCKNH     ill  Mr.  SMITH  ofTcxas 

H  ,1     Hp-^    -iTH    ,M:      1;m:1  1 

11,1  l;.--  ».!'  Ml  CX'!;.;-.  Ml  (;oKW)N.  Ml 
Ull.riKN,  NP  1,1;  nil-.  v.:  HUNTKK,  Ml 
TANNKK.  .^P  C'-'i  '  ''  Ml  Y-:  Ml  of  Alask,!, 
Mr,  Hkm.-,  ,  M:  I  ,■-■..<  ■  ,\p  Wisk  .Mi 
VANDKIt  .!<',  i  M,  p.  Ill  .M:  ir-.-.i-..;  NP 
MnKAN,  NP  .-^.M-iV,  .Ml-  l,i.-.i-.  ol  .MiL.'i.i  ii, 
NP     \l.'  iiMiiM-.    ,i:;i  Mr.  SUNIKJUIST. 

II  ,1  K.  .  I'p  %P  S  •!  iiMos.  Mr.  DkLay.  .M;, 
AKCHHK.  Ml     \':i.',      11,:  .M:     McNULTY. 

H  .f  R.  I'll  Np  1)1  .,'11  Mr,  Stkakn.-;, 
'.p       1    \:,    -■       -Ml       ill   ■■:>  M:       .MCCl.OSKK^ 

.Ml,,    .M:-,.'.,    .Ml,-    (-1  :.i  :,■..-,  ,,;    .Mi<-hlgan.   Mi 
Cali,ahan.  Mr    HA.srKHT.  Mr.  Machtlky.  M: 
Gkanoy.  Mr.  Stauk.  Mr.  Hakkis.  Mr.  Foci  i 
K'rrA.  Mr.  Hayks  of  Illinois.  Mr.  COOI'kr.  and 
Mr.  Ray. 

H.J.  Res.  411  Mr.  JoNF.s  of  North  Carolina 
and  Mr.  Hayks  of  Illinois. 

H.J.  Res  42<,  M;  1  v -.CA-STKR  and  Mr.  QUIL- 
l.KN. 

H.J.   Res.   478    Mr.   POSHARl)  an:    M:      M\'. 

■n)N. 

H.J  Res  483  Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut 
and  Mr.  RosK. 

H.  Con.  Res.  ISO  Mr.  Siauk  Mi  Sanokrs. 
and  Mr.  Schumku. 

H.  Con.  Res  282  NP  ,\-.HKWs  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr  .'XN-nioNY  Ml  II'  xr.i.ANi).  Mr.  Don- 
NKI.l  •      M:     .-^A'.Mll      11.  i  Ml     SIKORSKI. 

H,  C   :      U.->    „**'■;    Ml     IP    iliKNSON. 

II.  Con.  Res.  305  Mr.  GuAKiNi,  Mr,  Atkins. 
and  Mr.  Lkvink  of  California. 

H.  Con  Hi-  :!l»i  Mi  Smith  of  Florida.  M: 
Schkukr,  Mr  I.IVIN  of  Michigan.  M: 
KOI'KTSKI.  Mr.  Zki.ikk.  M:  II  '  hhkukcknh; 
Mr.  MAN'I'ON.  Mr.  Huntm,  .M:  Hilhkay.  M: 
MACH'ri.KY.     Mr.     BKILK.NSON       M  Mil!  IN.AHi. 

Mr.  Bkkman.  and  Mr.  Wkiss 

H    Res   20-1    Mr    FlKLDS. 

H  Res  422  Ms.  Horn.  Mr.  WoLPK.  M: 
Esi'Y.     Mr.     C.UARlNl.     Ml       Mha/.kk       Mi^ 


SCHHOKDKK.   Mr.   Engkl.  Mr.  JKFFEHSON.   Mr. 
PiriRl.      Mrs,      llNSOKi.l).      Mr.      Klug.      Mi-. 

1. 'iiDMAKSlNn,  Mr    I.i'KMN,  Mr    MCNULTY.  and 
NP    TnwN.s, 

H     !!■--    448:  Mr.  Dannkmkyku.  Mr.   ZKI.iKK. 
11.  1  .Ml    HOK'n)N. 
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Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and    papers    wim'c    laid    on    the    Clerk's 

desk  a!i(i  riMVi'i'rd  a.^  fdllows: 


159.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  ol 
the  Office  of  the  Mayor,  the  city  of  East  Or- 
ange. NJ.  relative  to  the  brutal  beating  of 
Rodney  King:  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  J  ROBERT 
Kkrrkv.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Nebraska. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing: prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Judge  not.  that  ye  be  not  judged.  For 
with  that  judgment  ne  judge,  ye  shall  be 
judged  and  with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it 
shall  be  measured  to  you  again.— Mat- 
thew 7:2.  For  all  have  sinned,  and  come 
short  of  the  glory  of  Cod.— Romans  3:23. 

Eternal  God.  perfect  in  truth,  justice, 
and  rii?hteousness.  as  Your  Word  de- 
clares, we  are  all  in  the  same  boat:  It 
hardly  behooves  any  of  us  to  stand  in 
judgment  against  another.  We  are  all 
sinners.  We  have  all  come  short  of  the 
glory  of  God.  W'e  have  all  failed  to 
measure  up  to  Your  perfect  truth,  jus- 
tice, and  righteousness. 

Patient  Father,  forgive  us  for  con- 
demning others  with  the  same  con- 
demnation which  we  deserve.  Forgive 
us  for  the  scapegoating  which  persists 
in  casting  blame  upon  others  while  we 
absolve  ourselves.  Help  us  to  see  our- 
selves as  God  sees  us  and.  having  ac- 
cepted our  condition,  help  us  to  confess 
and  receive  Your  absolution. 

In  the  name  of  the  Lamb  of  God  that 
takes  away  th*^  sin  nf  f>ip  world.  Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  .March  26.  1992) 

THE  JOURNAL 

M:  .MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
correct  in  my  understanding  that  the 
Journal  of  proceedings  has  been  ap- 
proved to  date? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  correct. 


Al'I'OIN  TMIAr  OK   ACTING 
PKKSIDK.N  r  !'!v()  TEMPORE 

The  PRESiniNC,  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  SKNATE. 

President  pro  temf'ore. 
Washington.  DC.  June  2.  1992. 
To  the  Senate 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  J.  Robert  Kerrey,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Nebraska,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.  KERREY  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF    FHh:  MAJORITY 
l.KADHK 

Th.'  ACTINC;  I'KKSinKNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 


SCHKDULE 


Mr  MITCHKI.I,  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  thf  p<  ;  :■  1  for  morning  busi- 
ness will  extend  until  10  a.m.,  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each. 

At  10  a.m..  the  Senate  will  begin  con- 
sideration of  S.  474,  the  Professional 
and  Amateur  Sports  Protection  Act. 
Consideration  of  this  bill  will  be  gov- 
erned by  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, details  of  which  can  be  found  on 
page  2  of  the  Senate  Legislative  Cal- 
endar. 

As  noted  in  that  agreement,  the  only 
amendment  in  order  to  the  bill  other 
than  a  modification  of  the  committee 
substitute  is  one  to  be  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Gras.sley,  with  a  maximum  of  2 
hours  for  debate  on  the  amendment. 

Any  rollcall  votes  ordered  relative  to 
the  bill  will  occur  no  earlier  than  2:15 
p.m.  today. 

The  Senate  will  stand  in  recess  from 
12:30  p.m.  until  2:15  p.m.  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  respective  party  con- 
ference luncheons. 

Following  disposition  of  the  sports 
gambling  bill,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  1504.  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting  au- 
thorization bill.  That  bill  will  be  gov- 
erned by  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, which  is  also  printed  on  page  2  of 
the  Senate  Legislative  Calendar. 

Under  that  agreement,  there  is  a  fi- 
nite list  of  amendments  remaining  in 
order  to  the  bill. 

Therefore.  Senators  should  be  alerted 
to  the  fact  that  the  first  vote  relative 
to  the  sports  gambling  bill  will  occur 
no  earlier  than  2:15,  and  it  is  expected 
to  occur  at  about  2:15  p.m..  and  other 
votes  are  likely  to  follow  in  relation  to 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing authorization  bill. 


RESEK\ATION  (iF   l.hlADKR  TIMK 

M:  MircHKI.I.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  rernairnlr:  of  my  leader  time 
and  all  of  the  Irail-r  time  of  the  distin- 
guished RepuhlKan  leader 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


\(iriN(;  .SCHEDULE  FUK  JUNE  1 
THROUGH  JULY  2 

Mr.  .MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  (.all  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  the  letter  which  I  had  written  to 
Senators  prior  to  Memorial  Day  in 
which  I  set  forth  the  legislative  sched- 
ule for  the  legislative  period  commenc- 
ing today  and  ending  just  prior  to  the 
Fourth  of  .July. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  that  letter  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 
at  the  conclusion  of  mv  remarks  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  1  i 

Mr.  MITCHELL  Senators  should  be 
aware,  and  the  letter  places  Senators 
on  notice,  that  when  the  Senate  is  in 
session,  rollcall  votes  can  occur  at  any 
time. 

I  want  that  clearly  understood  by  all 
Senators,  that  rollcall  votes  may  occur 
at  any  time  when  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 
sion. There  are  relatively  few  legisla- 
tive days  left  in  this  session,  and  it  is 
imperative  that  we  make  the  most  effi- 
cient use  of  the  time  in  which  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  session.  And  that  means  that 
.Senators  must  be  present  or  remain 
within  close  proximity  to  the  Capitol 
in  order  to  respond  to  rollcall  votes. 

So  Senators  are.  on  notice,  and  have 
been  now  for  nearly  2  weeks.  I  want  to 
remind  everyone  that  rollcall  votes  can 
occur  at  any  time  that  the  Senate  is  in 
session. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Exhibit  l 
Office  of  the  Majority  Leader, 

Washington.  DC.  May  22.  1992. 

Dear  Colleacl'E:  i  am  writing  to  advise 
you  of  the  voting  schedule  during  the  legisla- 
tive period  from  Monday.  June  1  through 
Thursday,  July  2. 

Mondays:  There  will  be  no  rollcall  votes  on 
June  1  or  on  June  8.  Rollcall  votes  may 
occur  after  5:00  p.m.  on  June  15.  June  22  and 
June  29. 

Tuesdays:  Rollcall  votes  may  occur  at  any 
time. 

Wednesdays;  Rollcall  votes  may  occur  at 
any  time. 

Thursdays:  Rollcall  votes  may  occur  at 
any  time. 

Fridays:  There  will  be  no  rollcall  votes  on 
June  5.  There  will  be  no  session  on  July  3, 
the  federal  holiday  In  observance  of  Inde- 
pendence Day.  Rollcall  votes  may  occur 
prior  to  3:00  p.m.  on  June  12.  June  19  and 
June  26. 

This  schedule  will  be  observed  unless  oth- 
erwise specifically  stated.  Whenever  adjust- 
ments are  necessary.  I  will  attempt  to  give 
you  as  much  notice  as  is  possible  under  the 
circumstances. 

Other  than  as  specifically  excluded  above, 
rollcall  votes  may  occur  "at  any  time"  that 


the  Senate  is  in  session.  "This  includes  the 
possibility  of  procedural  votes  to  ensure  the 
attendance  of  Senators.  All  Senators  are 
hereby  placed  on  notice  of  the  possibility  of 
such  votes,  and  at  any  time,  without  prior 
notice,  including  on  Monday  evenings  and  on 
Fridays." 

I  will  write  you  again  prior  Independence 
Day  to  announce  the  voting  schedule  for  the 
next  legislative  period. 
Sincerely. 

GF.oRr.i-:  J.  Mitchell. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  hour  of  10  a.m..  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each. 

Mr   HEFLIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  .Senator  fiuni  .Alabama. 


•    I  his     bulli-i 


il'Hil  iilt-ndtics  statt-mt't 


n^^  v\  h  ri  h  .in 


sfV'kfn   h\    d  .Nlt-mlHT  (tf   ihf  Sfn.itt'  on  ihi-  (liw-r 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  TO 
BALANCE  THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  .Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  support  legislation  requiring 
the  Federal  Government  to  achieve  and 
maintain  a  balanced  budget.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  18.  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Sl.MON.  passed  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  has  been  on  the  calendar  for 
over  a  year.  I  am  proud  to  be  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor  of  this  resolution,  which 
has  strong  bipartisan  support.  Floor 
action  on  this  measui'e  has  been  prom- 
ised, and  I  anticipate  that  the  Senate 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
this  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution during  this  month  of  June. 

Throughout  my  tenure  as  a  U.S.  Sen- 
atoi',  in  every  Congress  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  proposing  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  requiring  a  balanced 
budget,  and  1  have  dedicated  myself  to 
work  with  my  colleagues  to  curb  Fed- 
eral spending.  Indeed,  the  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility demonstrated  over  the 
years  has  convinced  me  that  the  only 
way  to  achieve  and  maintain  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget  is  by  a  constitu- 
tional requirement. 

For-  much  of  our  Nation's  history,  a 
balanced  Federal  t)udget  was  the  status 
quo  and  part  of  our  unwritten  constitu- 
tion. For  our  first  100  years,  this  coun- 
try carried  a  surplus  budget,  but  in  re- 
cent years  this  Nation's  spending  has 
gone  out  of  control. 

Congress  has  made  efforts  to  brintr 
the  budget  under  control  by  legi.slative 
means,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  has  failed. 
Constitutional  discipline  is  the  only 
way  we  can  achieve  the  goal  of  reduc- 
ing deficits.  Ever  since  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate.  I  have  supported  and  advo- 
cated efforts  which  have  come  close  to 
moving  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
through  Congi-ess  During  the  97th  Con- 
gress, a  measure  was  passed  in  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote, 
hut  failed  to  gain  passage  m  the  House. 


In  the  99th  Congress,  after  extensive 
debate,  passage  of  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  by  the  Senate  failed  by  one 
vote— It  achieved  66  votes.  The  con- 
stitutional requirement  of  two-thirds 
was  one  shy. 

Last  Congress.  I  supported  a  measure 
which  passed  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
but  it  was  never  considered  by  the  full 
Senate.  Therefore.  I  continue  to  call  on 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  crucial 
initiative. 

Section  1  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
18  requires  a  three-fifths  vote  of  each 
House  of  Congress  before  the  Federal 
Government  can  engage  in  deficit 
spending.  A  60-peicent  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate is  a  very  difficult  one  to  obtain. 
This  requirement  should  establish  the 
norm  that  spending  will  not  exceed  re- 
ceipts in  any  fiscal  year.  If  the  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  spend  money,  it 
should  have  the  money  on  hand  to  pay 
its  bills. 

Section  2  provides  for  the  submission 
by  the  President  of  a  balanced  budget 
to  Congress.  This  section  reflects  the 
belief  that  sound  fiscal  planning  should 
be  a  shared  governmental  responsibil- 
ity by  the  President  as  well  as  the  Con- 
gress. 

Section  3  of  the  amendment  requires 
a  majority  vote  of  the  whole  number  of 
each  House  of  Congress  any  time  Con- 
gress votes  to  increase  revenues.  This 
holds  public  officials  responsible,  and 
puts  elected  officials  on  record  for  any 
tax  increase  which  may  be  necessary  to 
support  Federal  spending. 

.Section  4  of  the  amendment  not  only 
permits  a  waiver  of  the  provisions  for 
any  fiscal  year  in  which  a  declaration 
of  war  is  in  effect,  but  also  contains  a 
waiver  provision  in  cases  of  less  than 
an  outright  declaration  of  war— where 
the  United  States  is  engaged  m  mili- 
tary conflict  which  causes  an  immi- 
nent and  serious  threat  to  national  se- 
curity, and  is  so  declared  by  a  joint 
resolution.  Under  this  scenario,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  each 
House  of  Congress  may  waive  the  re- 
(juirements  of  a  balanced  budget 
amendment - 

The  United  States  has  engaged  in 
only  five  declared  wars,  yet  the  United 
States  has  engaged  in  hostilities 
abroad  which  required  no  less  commit- 
ment of  human  lives  or  American  re- 
sources than  declared  wars.  In  fact,  our 
Nation  has  been  involved  in  approxi- 
mately 200  instances  in  which  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  used  military  forces 
abroad  m  situations  of  conflict.  Not  all 
of  these  would  move  Congress  to  seek  a 
waiver  of  the  requirement  of  a  bal- 
anced budget,  but  Congress  should  have 
the  constitutional  flexibility  to  pro- 
vide for  our  Nation's  security. 

Section  5  of  the  amendment  provides 
that  total  receipts  shall  include  all  re- 
ceipts of  the  United  States  except 
those  derived  from  borrowing.  In  addi- 
tion, total  outlays  shall  include  all 
outlays    of    the    United    .Slates    except 


those  for  repayment  of  debt  principal. 
This  section  is  intended  to  better  de- 
fine the  relevant  amounts  that  must  be 
balanced. 

Mr.  President,  the  future  of  our  Na- 
tion's economy  is  not  a  partisan  issue. 
Furthermore,  the  problem  of  deficit 
spending  cannot  be  blamed  on  one 
branch  of  Government  or  one  political 
party.  Similarly,  just  as  everyone  must 
share  part  of  the  blame  for  our  eco- 
nomic ills,  everyone  must  be  united  in 
acting  to  attack  the  growing  problem 
of  deficit  spending.  I  recognize  that  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  will  not 
cure  our  economic  problems  overnight, 
but  it  will  change  the  course  of  our  fu- 
ture and  lead  to  responsible  fiscal  man- 
agement by  our  National  Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  received  a  letter 
from  former  Senator  William  Prox- 
mire.  dated  May  18.  1992.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washlngtox,  DC. 

.May  18.  1992. 
Hon.  Howell  HEFLIN. 

DF.AK  Howell.  When  I  left  the  Senate.  I 
said  thai  I  would  not  be  coming  back  to 
lobby  my  colleagnes  on  pending  letfislation.  I 
did  not  and  I  do  not  now  intend  to  make  a 
second  career  out  of  wielding  influence  on 
the  legislative  process  on  behalf  of  any  par- 
ticular industry  or  interest  group. 

I  have  chosen,  however,  to  make  a  single 
exception  to  this  general  rule.  I  am  writing 
today  to  urge  you  to  support  S.J.  Res.  18.  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
require  a  balanced  federal  budget. 

Our  situation  has.  indeed,  become  dire.  As 
the  annual  federal  deficit  continues  to  grow. 
and  the  total  national  debt  soars  out  of  con- 
trol, a  greater  and  greater  portion  of  our  na- 
tional budget  now  goes  to  pay  interest  on 
that  debt.  The  numbers  are  virtually  incom- 
prehensible. How  much  debt  is  the  $4  trillion 
that  the  United  States  owes  to  bondholders 
around  the  world?  The  money  must  ulti- 
mately come  from  the  American  taxpayer, 
and  the  debt  comes  out  to  $16,000  for  every 
man.  woman  and  child  in  America. 

Thi?  cannot  continue.  The  Balanced  Budg- 
et .Amendment  to  the  Constitution  has  be- 
come a  necessity.  When  S.J  Res.  18  comes  to 
the  floor  for  consideration.  I  ask  you  to  sup- 
port it. 

Sincerely. 

William  Prox.mire. 

.Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President,  is  my  lead- 
er time  reserved? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Yes. 

Mr  DOLE,  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  DOLE  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  2794  and  S. 
2795  are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions."  ' 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  rec- 
ognized. 
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THE  UNCKO  BIODIVERSITY 
CONVKNTION 

Mr.  WIRTH  Mi  President,  this 
morning.  I  shall  take  a  few  minutes  to 
begrln  a  series  of  statements  that  I  in- 
tend to  make  this  week  on  the  U.N. 
Conference  on  Environment  and  Devel- 
opment [rNC'ED!  beginning  in  Brazil 
tomorrow 

The  Earth  summit,  as  it  has  come  to 
be  known,  will  he  the  most  important 
environmental  meeting,  and  jjerhaps 
the  most  significant  international 
gathering  of  any  nature,  in  our  histor.v. 
It  is  imj»r.i' i^"  'hat  we  understand 
what  is  a'   .>'.iKi-  ,1.-  tlie  nations  of  the 

worM  L,Mr!,'';   :;!::.•  •■•.'•..a.'  I  believe 

is  a  niaj'if  '•.  I  ill  'i:-.'  .i :  >  :  :  -;  ~ 

We.  in  the  Unit'l  SMtes,  stand  with 
all  nations  of  the  vv\!:M  at  a  crossroads. 
There  is  a  growing  realization  that  civ- 
ilization has  encountered  a  defining 
moment  in  its  history. 

Because  humanity  has  gained  un- 
precedented power  to  disrupt  the  web 
of  ecological  services  that  make  life — 
all  life— possible,  we  are  now  faced  with 
choices  that  will  determine  the  well- 
being  of  our  descendants  and  of  the 
globe  for  generations  to  come 

For  the  first  time,  we  recognize  that 
we  are  a  profound  force  on  the  global 
environment.  That  is  what  the  Earth 
summit  is  all  about — reconciling  our 
power  to  alter  the  global  environment 
with  our  ability  to  reason  and  to  create 
opportunity  for  the  future 

We  cannot  continue  activities  that 
doom  not  only  our  ability  to  provide  an 
acceptable  quality  of  life  for  ourselves, 
but  threaten  even  our  continued  exist- 
ence and  the  existence  of  the  majority 
of  God's  creation.  We  simply  cannot 
continue  business  as  usual.  It  is 
unsustainable.  Nowhere  is  this  more 
evident  than  in  terms  of  what  we  are 
doing  to  the  land  around  the  globe.  We 
are  systematically  destroying  forests, 
soils,  and  species. 

The  issue  of  land  degradation  can  be 
divided  into  separate  but  interdepend- 
ent problems:  the  destruction  of  soils, 
deforestation,  desertification,  and  the 
loss  of  biodiversity.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  read  in  the  media  re- 
cently about  the  treaty  on  conserving 
biological  diversity.  This  convention 
has  been  negotiated  by  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  address  each  of  these  is- 
sues, on  a  nation-by-nation  basis,  b.y 
promoting  the  protection  and  sustain- 
able use  of  entire  ecosystems. 

Past  patterns  of  unrestrained  exploi- 
tation and  development  has  led  to  a 
alarming  crisis,  which  is  explicitly  rec- 
ognized by  the  biodiversity  treaty  that 
niitions  are  trying  to  agree  on  in 
Brazil. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States,  for 
various  reasons,  has  said  it  would  not 
sign  this  treaty  and  I  am  hopeful  as  my 
lemai-ks  will  indicate  that  the  United 
States  may  come  around  and  that  we 
may  be  able  to  develop  a  way  in  which 
the   United  States  can  agree  and  can 


lead  the  world  as  the  world  expects  us 
to  lead. 

We  are  losing  productive  lands  to 
rampant  clearing  of  forests,  soil  pro- 
ductivity is  dropping  and  soil  erosion 
increasing,  semiarid  and  arid  lands  are 
turning  to  desert  from  overuse,  species 
are  disappearing  from  the  planet  at  ap- 
proximately about  1,000  times  the  nor- 
mal rate,  a  patch  of  rain  forest  dis- 
appears every  second. 

Reversing  these  trends  is  not  a  lux- 
ury, it  is  a  necessity.  Human  beings,  by 
sheer  numbers  and  technological  inge- 
nuity, have  gained  the  ability  to  dis- 
rupt entire  regions  and  indeed  the  glob- 
al environmental  balance.  Eastern  Eu- 
rope provides  a  profound  example  of 
what  awaits  those  who  disregard  all  en- 
vironmental consideration  in  blind  pur- 
suit of  economic  considerations.  And 
while  economic  activity  can  have  im- 
portant impacts  on  the  environment, 
the  environment  is  also  an  important 
component  of  economic  development. 
Again.  Eastern  Europe  is  a  powerful  ex- 
ample. As  the  nations  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope seek  to  attract  investment  and  de- 
velop free  market  economies,  they  are 
finding  environmental  decay  to  be  a 
powerful  obstacle  for  locating  new 
businesses.  Many  businesses  simply  do 
not  want  to  locate  where  profound  pol- 
lution exists. 

Similarly,  economic  prudence  de- 
mands that  we  conserve  and  nurture 
our  soils  and  forests  to  maintain  these 
building  blocks  of  our  economic,  social, 
and  physical  livelihood 

The  extent  of  what  we  are  doing  to 
the  land  has  become  very  clear  in  re- 
cent years.  The  signs  of  global  ecologi- 
cal decay  are  all  around  us.  Just  a  few 
months  ago,  the  U.N.  Environment 
Program  reported  that  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  10  percent  of  the  worlds 
soil  has  been  destroyed  through  defor- 
estation and  poor  land  management. 
On  a  global  basis  we  are  now  destroy- 
ing 25  billion  tons  of  topsoil  annually. 
Soils  which  take  decades  to  develop  are 
being  ruined  each  year. 

Similarly,  tropical  deforestation  in- 
creased 50  percent  during  the  1980  s.  to 
an  average  of  40  million  acres  per  year. 
This  is  particularly  disturbing  consid- 
ering that  half  of  the  worlds  species 
are  found  in  tropical  forests.  These 
rainforests  function  as  carbon  sinks, 
removing  carbon  dioxide— the  primary 
greenhouse  gas — from  the  atmosphere. 
Preserving  forests  around  the  globe 
will  result  in  benefits  manyfold:  con- 
serving the  richness  of  biodiversity- 
the  genetic  building  blocks  of  life: 
maintaining  climate  stability  and  the 
predictability  of  global  weather  pat- 
terns; and  maintaining  the  ability  of 
nature  to  cleanse  the  air  and  water  we 
depend  on  for  life. 

I  welcome  the  President's  initiative- 
announced  yesterday— on  protecting 
forests  around  the  globe.  It  is  a  step 
forward.  But  the  President  must  under- 
stand that  leadership  begins  at  home. 


We  cannot  call  on  the  Brazilians  or 
others  to  protect  their  native,  mature 
forests  while  at  the  same  time  allowing 
the  continued  destruction  of  our  own 
ancient  forests  and  endangered  species 
at  home.  That  is  an  unreasonable  and 
inconsistent  position.  The  President 
needs  to  reconcile  his  inlern.ttional 
policy  with  his  domestic  policy. 

Desertification,  a  third  trend  in  our 
assault  on  the  land,  is  the  process  by 
which  and  lands  are  transformed  into 
desert  through  various  factors  includ- 
ing human  activity  and  climate  vari- 
ations. Desertification  is  a  silent  crisis, 
affecting  as  it  does  more  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  world's  population  and 
one-quarter  of  the  total  land  area  of 
the  planet.  Occurring  primarily  in  the 
developing  world,  poverty  is  the  most 
widespread  and  pernicious  cause  of  this 
troubling  trend. 

And  while  we  are  destroying  sjjecies. 
cutting  down  forests,  and  turning  land 
into  desert,  we  are  also  witnessing  an 
explosion  in  population— a  rapid 
growth  in  the  numbers  of  human 
beings  who  depend  on  the  natural  re- 
sources we  are  denuding.  The  world's 
population  has  doubled  to  5.4  billion 
and  is  projected  to  double  again  some- 
time around  the  middle  of  the  next 
century.  How  can  we  continue  to  de- 
stroy our  land  and  resources  and  hope 
to  feed  and  clothe  all  these  new  people? 

Uncontrolled  population  growth  will 
doom  every  hope  of  stable  economic  de- 
velopment in  the  Third  World,  and 
every  initiative  to  combat  poverty  and 
hunger  worldwide.  It  also  will  bring  in- 
creasing pressure  to  bear  on  inter- 
national security,  as  impoverished  peo- 
ples— environmental  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic refugees— begin  moving  to  re- 
gions with  food,  hope  and  the  promise 
of  fulfilling  basic  human  needs.  Ignor- 
ing this  situation  condemns  not  Just 
nature,  but  humanity  as  well. 

Increasing  international  recognition 
of  the  global  environmental  crisis  pro- 
vided the  impetus  for  the  U.N.  Con- 
ference on  Environment  and  Develop- 
ment, scheduled  to  begin  this  week  in 
Rio.  The  force  driving  the  UNCED 
process  is  the  clear  and  widely  recog- 
nized need  to  link  economic  and  envi- 
ronmental pursuits. 

The  goal  is  to  structure  future  devel- 
opment in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  ir- 
reparable damage  to  the  Earth's  life- 
sustaining  ecological  systems,  whose 
vast  and  complex  natural  processes  we 
depend  on  for  our  survival. 

And  so  it  was  with  great  expectation 
and  hope  that  the  UNCED  process  was 
begun  in  1990.  Through  a  series  of  pre- 
paratory meetings,  it  was  hoped  that 
leadership  would  be  provided  to  estab- 
lish a  global  piirtnership  to  protect  our 
land  resources  and  employ  them  in  sus- 
tainable development. 

As  these  negotiations  have  pro- 
gressed. I  have  been  struck  by  the  tre- 
mendous power  of  the  United  States. 
Many  in  our  country  despair  of  our  fu- 


tui-e.  Some  fear  that  we  are  in  a  period 
of  protracted  decline.  To  me.  the 
UNCED  process  has  reaffirmed  our  im- 
mense power.  The  world  is  looking  to 
us  for  leadership.  If  the  United  States 
sets  a  course,  the  world  will  follow.  Un- 
fortunately, our  lead  has  been  too 
timid,  and  so  has  been  the  result. 

Again  last  week.  I  was  saddened  to 
learn  of  President  Bush's  decision  not 
to  sign  the  important  draft  biological 
diversity  treaty— which  relates  di- 
rectly to  the  issues  of  land  loss  I  have 
been  discussing  this  morning.  The  bio- 
diversity treaty  as  an  important  first 
step  in  an  international  process  de- 
signed to  confront  the  continuing  and 
unsustainable  assault  on  the  Earth's 
lands.  This  treaty— and  others  on  for- 
ests and  global  climate  change — while 
not  as  comprehensive  as  the  situation 
may  warrant,  will  begin  a  process  to- 
ward addressing  our  most  pressing  en- 
vironmental challenges  and  mark  the 
beginning  of  an  era  of  sustainable  de- 
velopment. 

The  Draft  Convention  on  Biological 
Diversity  has  as  its  objective  the  con- 
servation of  the  planet's  biological  di- 
versity of  the  planet  and  the  sustain- 
able use  of  genetic  resources.  The  trea- 
ty recognizes  that  the  conservation  of 
biodiversity  is  a  common  cause  for  us 
all  and  that  each  nation  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  ensure  that  its  activities  do 
not  damage  the  global  commons. 

Our  negotiators  have  expressed  con- 
cern with  some  provisions  of  the  trea- 
ty. U.S.  concern  with  the  treaty  arises 
primarily  from  sections  that  address 
the  protection  of  intellectual  property 
rights.  During  the  treaty  negotiations, 
our  negotiators  argued  for  a  separation 
of  the  treatment  of  technology  accom- 
panied by  an  inherent  intellectual 
property  right  and  technology  with  no 
such  a  right. 

The  administration— legitimately.  I 
believe— felt  that  adequate  protection 
for  intellectual  property  rights  and  of 
the  commercial  benefits  which  may  be 
gained  from  the  use  of  genetic  re- 
sources was  essential.  This  is  consist- 
ent with  our  position  in  the  Uruguay 
round  of  talks  on  the  General  Agree- 
ment of  Tariffs  and  Trade,  or  GATT, 
negotiations  which  are  also  underway. 
The  developing  nations  argued  that  the 
developed  world  has  an  obligation  to 
share  the  tools  necessary  to  achieve 
sustainable  development,  and  that  pat- 
ents and  property  rights  should  not  be 
used  as  barriers  to  technology  transfer. 

A  second  issue  in  the  negotiations 
has  been  the  treatment  of  benefits  aris- 
ing from  the  promising  expansion  of 
biotechnology.  I  have  long  argued  that 
instead  of  looking  at  global  environ- 
mental protection  as  an  economic  hur- 
dle, we  must  also  look  for  the  economic 
opportunities  that  will  emerge  as  we 
confront— as  we  must — unsustainable 
ecological  trends.  And  when  looking 
for  opportunities,  there  may  be  no 
greater  example  than  that  of  the  phar- 


maceutical and  biotechnology  indus- 
tries of  which  we  can  be  proud  of  m 
this  country. 

So  what  are  the  economic  opportuni- 
ties coming  out  of  a  biodiversity  con- 
vention, Mr.  Presidenf^  Today,  chemi- 
cal compounds  whose  origins  can  be 
traced  to  tropical  rain  forests  generate 
more  than  S40  billion  in  economic  ac- 
tivity. Pharmaceuticals  are  more  than 
a  $100  billion  market.  Looking  to  a 
more  environmentally  sound  future,  we 
can  see  that  biological  diversity  begs 
for  economic  creativity  and  entre- 
preneurial activity. 

American  pharmaceutical  companies 
can  be  leaders  in  prospecting  the  rain 
forests  of  the  world  for  plants  with 
promising  commercial  values. 

The  world's  largest  pharmaceutical 
company.  Merck,  announced  last  fall  a 
joint  agreement  with  Costa  Rica's  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Biodiversity  to 
screen  plants  and  insects  found  in  the 
Costa  Rican  rain  forest  for  chemical 
compounds  that  might  be  used  for 
drugs. 

This  is  the  first  step  in  an  effort  to 
link  U.S.  biotechnology  bioengineering 
capabilities  with  the  genetic  capital  of 
the  natural  world.  The  developing  na- 
tions are  naturally  concerned  that 
they  share  in  any  commercial  suc- 
cesses related  to  the  exploitation  of  ge- 
netic resources  derived  from  plants  and 
animals  found  in  their  countries.  That 
Is  a  perfectly  legitimate  position,  in 
my  opinion.  The  benefits  of  genetic 
prospecting  should  be  shared,  and  I  re- 
gret that  the  administration  is  reluc- 
tant to  signal  this  important  new  era 
of  cooperation. 

Elimination  of  the  profit  motive  can 
be  a  strong  disincentive  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  world's  biodiversity.  Just  as 
we  need  to  protect  patent  rights  to  cre- 
ate incentives  for  biological  conserva- 
tion, so  too  must  we  promote  economic 
incentives  for  the  nations  that  house 
our  genetic  inheritance  with  a  motive 
for  protecting  these  treasures. 

Again.  I  respect  the  administration's 
views  on  the  elements  of  the  biodiver- 
sity convention  that  may 
counterproductively  discourage  private 
enterprise  from  moving  in  this  direc- 
tion. With  leadership,  however,  we 
might  have  been  able  to  protect  prop- 
erty rights  while  ensuring  that  devel- 
oping nations  are  rewarded  for  their 
contribution  to  resource  development. 
Unfortunately,  that  did  not  occur. 

Therefore,  these  concerns— together 
with  other  issues  related  to  the  obliga- 
tion and  means  to  channel  funding  for 
sustainable  developing  to  the  develop- 
ing world— have  resulted  in  a  flawed 
agreement.  But  while  it  is  flawed,  it 
should  be  signed. 

Instead  of  narrowly  focusing  on  these 
flaws,  we  need  to  consider  the  larger 
issue  at  stake,  which  is  the  promise 
that  the  UNCED  process  offers  for  con- 
tinued international  cooperation,  not 
only  in  commercial  enterprises  such  as 


Lhemical  prospecting  but  in  fashioning 
global  responses  to  a  wide  variety  of 
global  problems. 

When  160  nations  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment, no  single  nation  will  consider 
the  final  product  ideal.  That  is  why  the 
agreement  contains  provisions  to 
amend  its  content  as  developments 
wan-ant.  If  we  do  not  take  up  that 
challenge,  if  we  do  not  sign  this  agree- 
ment, the  entire  treaty  will  be  dimin- 
ished. We  are  that  important  to  this 
process. 

Despite  its  flaws,  the  draft  biodiver- 
sity convention  can  provide  a  sound 
foundation  for  the  work  of  reducing 
loss  of  biodiversity,  deforestation,  and 
desertification.  Should  the  United 
States  refuse  to  sign,  as  the  President 
has  stated  is  his  intention,  a  historic 
opportunity  will  have  been  lost. 

During  negotiations  on  the  climate 
change  convention,  the  United  States 
was  able  to  gain  acceptance  of  a  posi- 
tion that  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
thought  was  something  less  than  was 
ideal  or  desirable.  They  agreed  to  a 
flawed  convention  knowing  of  the  im- 
portance of  gaining  agreement  on  the 
start  of  an  international  process  for 
the  nations  of  the  world  to  confront  a 
threat  to  all  of  humanity. 

For  this  same  reason,  the  United 
States  should  sign  the  biodiversity 
convention  with  the  intention  of  im- 
proving its  workings  over  time.  To 
refuse  to  do  so  condemns  humanity  to 
a  delayed  entry  in  the  battle  to  care 
for  all  life,  to  harness  the  economic  op- 
portunities that  await  discovery,  and 
ultimately  we  run  the  risk  of  condemn- 
ing ourselves  to  the  effects  of  mass  ex- 
tinction of  biologic  capital. 

Conserving  biodiversity  is  not  just 
about  saving  a  national  symbol,  or  es- 
tablishing animal  reserves.  Its  about 
maintaining  the  natural  systems  of  the 
Earth  that  support  all  life.  These  sys- 
tems purify  the  water  we  drink,  recycle 
and  balance  the  atmosphere  we 
breathe,  maintain  the  fertility  of  our 
croplands,  and  provide  our  food  and 
medicine  for  our  use.  The  rich  and  di- 
verse genetic  library  of  the  world's 
life— the  irreplaceable  bounty  of  na- 
ture— is  our  gift.  It  would  not  be  wise 
to  squander  it. 

The  whole  point  of  the  Earth  sum- 
mit, and  of  the  biological  diversity 
convention,  is  to  arrange  prudent  and 
necessary  economic  development  in  a 
way  that  is  both  mindful  of  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  civilization  and 
the  natural  world. 

Unless  we  protect  the  worlds  natural 
systems,  our  efforts  to  improve  our 
quality  of  life  and  standard  of  living 
will  be  undermined— and  doomed  to 
failure.  But  if  we  refuse  to  use  the 
Earth's  bounty  prudently— in  a  sus- 
tainable fashion— we  deny  our  children 
a  future.  The  preservation  of  the 
globe's  soils,  forests,  and  species  are 
that  important  and  must  engage  us  all. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  various  materials  related  to 
this  subject  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being'  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  Time  magazine.  June  8.  1992] 

M.\Ki.Nc;  Things  Happkn  i.v  Rio 

(By  Thomas  E.  Lovejoy) 

This  planet — once  described  by  Lewis 
Thomas  as  ••hanging  there  in  space  and  obvi- 
ously alive"— is  showing  disturbing  vital 
signs.  The  symptoms  include  accelerating 
deforestation  and  loss  of  species,  and  grow- 
ing atmospheric  pollution  by  greenhouse 
gases  and  the  ozone-eating 

chlorofluorocarbons  (CFCs).  The  full  list  is 
familiar.  The  causes  are  rooted  m  our  grow- 
mg  numbers  and  the  complexities  of  soci- 
ety's interaction  with  the  natural  world 
upon  which  we  depend. 

This  weels  the  largest  International  meet- 
ing in  history,  le_t  alone  just  on  the  subject 
of  the  environment,  will  convene  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  replete  with  ICX)  heads  of  state  and  a 
cast  of  tens  of  thousands.  Some  would  assert 
that  just  having  the  meeting  represents 
progress,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  wish 
for  and  expect  more.  Fortunately,  it  is  no 
longer  possible  that  it  will  be  naught  but  an 
environmental  Woodstock  or  an  enormous 
black  hole  for  diplomatic  talent  and  energy. 
With  a  last-minute  flurry  of  negotiation  pos- 
sible, it  is  as  yet  unclear  how  much  progress 
will  be  made  with  earth's  daunting  problems. 

The  difficulty  with  the  Issues  is  not  only 
their  scale  and  urgency  but  also  the  way  in 
which  all  that  is  wrong  or  perceived  wrong 
with  the  world  can  in  some  way  be  linked 
with  environment  It  is  not  surprising  to  see 
old  Issues  such  as  North-South  inequities 
arise  In  new  guises.  Now  ihe  debates  are 
about  who  is  responsible,  who  pays  and  how 
much,  as  well  as  access  to  resources  whether 
natural  or  intellectual.  There  Is  an  urgent 
need  to  move  beyond  finger  pointing.  The 
truth  is  that  almost  no  nation  is  environ- 
mentally Innocent,  and  all  countries— what- 
ever the  extent  of  their  responsibility— have 
a  vested  Interest  in  solving  the  problems 

No  organism  can  exist  without  affecting 
its  environment.  Lions  dine  on  gazelles.  A 
growing  tree  will  shade  out  sun-loving  herba- 
ceous plants.  All  organisms  excrete  wastes. 
So  the  question  facing  the  Earth  Summit 
and  humanity  in  general  is  not  whether  to 
affect  the  environment  or  not.  but  in  what 
wa.vs. 

The  need  is  not  just  for  restraint  but  also 
for  creativity.  TTiere  are  opportunities  for 
economic  growth  that  bear  the  environment 
in  mind.  There  is  money  to  be  made  in  effi- 
cient use  of  resources  and  in  new  tech- 
nologies that  make  it  possible.  This  intrigu- 
ing and  encouraging  message -that  environ- 
mental sensitivity  is  an  essential  element  of 
competitiveness— comes  from  the  Business 
Council  for  Sustainable  Development,  which 
includes  CEOs  of  many  prominent  corpora- 
tions. 

An  interesting  piece  of  sustainable  devel- 
opment is  already  emerging  unheralded  from 
the  intersection  of  biotechnology  and  bio- 
logical diver.«;ity.  Pharmaceutical  companies 
already  reap  huge  sales  from  this  or  that 
wild  and  wonderful  molecule  discovered  in 
the  natural  variety  of  plant  and  animal  life 
Natural  or  genetically  enhanced  organisms 
aid  with  environmental  cleanup.  A  CFC-eat- 
ing  bacterium  was  recentl.v  found  in  sedi- 
ments of  the  Potomac  River  A  basic  labora- 
tory for  biotechnology  and  diagnostic  medi- 
cine  uses  a   heat-resistant  enzyme  derived 


from  a  bacterium  native  to  Yellowstone  hot 
springs  Upward  of  nearly  $100  billion  of  an- 
nual economic  activity  is  generated  at  this 
intersection  of  biotechnology  and  biological 
diversity.  The  potential  is  staggering,  and  it 
is  easily  sustainable  because  it  is  usually  not 
necessary  to  destroy  the  biological  resource 
to  benefit  from  the  particular  desired  mol- 
ecule. 

Ironically,  at  the  very  moment  that  bio- 
technology is  opening  the  door  on  an  era 
during  which  humanity  can  benefit  from  bio- 
logical diversity  as  never  before,  and  when 
that  potential  is  an  important  segment  of 
the  sustainable  development  that  the  world 
requires,  various  activities,  particularly 
habitat  destruction,  are  elevating  species 
extinctions  to  something  like  1.000  times  the 
normal  rate.  The  choice  is  therefore  not  be- 
tween economic  activity  and  environmental 
luxury,  as  some  have  viewed  biological  con- 
servation, but  rather  between  maximum  and 
diminished  potential  for  economic  return. 
.Joint  ventures  in  tropical  nations  to  which 
they  bring  their  genetic  capital,  and  compa- 
nies in  industrialized  nations  bring  techno- 
logical capital,  would  provide  serious  incen- 
tives to  protect  biological  diversity. 

The  Earth  Summit  has  been  billed  as  the 
environmental  crossroads  for  humanity.  In- 
deed, man.v  are  concerned  that  environ- 
mental problems  are  so  large  that  they  soon 
may  pass  a  point  where  anything  significant 
can  be  done.  Of  all  problems  none  is  more  Ir- 
reversible than  the  extinction  problem; 
ever.v  time  a  species  is  lost  unnecessarily,  a 
3.5  billion-year  lineage  comes  to  a  halt. 

It  is  hard  to  assess  how  much  can  actually 
be  achieved  at  Rio.  But  it  Is  clear  that  there 
will  be  plenty  to  do  afterward,  and  it  is  not 
too  soon  to  think  about  how  new  strategies 
might  be  most  effectively  pursued  Certainly 
we  cannot  depend  on  periodic  mechanisms 
like  the  Earth  Summit,  which  manage  to  be 
both  ponderous  and  convulsive  at  the  .same 
time  There  is  a  need  for  an  interim  continu- 
ing structure  like  the  Security  Council  with- 
in the  United  Nations.  An  alternative  might 
be  a  voluntary  mechanism  like  the  Group  of 
Seven  meetings,  but  one  that  includes  some 
of  the  major  developing  nations  and  would 
therefore  be  more  likely  to  produce  rec- 
ommendations acceptable  to  the  broader 
sweep  of  countries.  Looking  beyond  Rio 
should  not  get  in  the  way  of  achieving  as 
much  as  possible  at  the  Earth  Summit,  but 
a  focus  on  the  future  is  a  critical  piece  of  the 
agenda. 

(Thomas  E.  Lovejoy  is  assistant  secretary 
for  external  affairs  at  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. I 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar  5.  1992] 

Drl'o  Lsdu.sthy  Goinc.  B.\ck  to  N.^ rtRF. 

I  By  Andrew  Pollack  i 

Skin  of  frog,  venom  of  spider  and  saliva  of 
leech  Ingredients  for  the  witch's  brew  at  the 
beginning  of  •Macbeth"?  No.  they  are  poten- 
tial sources  of  drugs. 

The  pharmaceutical  Industry  Is  going  back 
to  nature,  scoring  the  oceans  for  algae,  the 
soil  for  fungi  and  the  jungles  for  plants,  in- 
sects and  beasts  that  might  provide  chemi- 
cals to  fight  cancer.  AIDS  and  other  dis- 
eases Such  chemical  prospecting  could  also 
provide  an  economic  incentive  for  preserving 
rain  forests  and  endangered  species,  con- 
.servationists  and  drug  company  officials  say. 

The  resurgence  of  interest  in  such  natural 
sources  is  surprising  because  biotechnology 
was  supposed  to  have  ushered  in  the  age  of 
"rational  drug  design."  in  which  drugs  would 
be  formulated  using  scientific  principles, 
doing  away  with  the  need  to  rely  on  Mother 
Nature. 


Instead,  biotechnology  has  produced  tech- 
niques that  allow  drug  companies  to  screen 
tens  of  thousands  of  substances  a  year  in  an 
attempt  to  find  just  one  that  will  fight  dis- 
ease. 

••The  testing  procedures  have  become  like 
factories.  "  said  Dr.  .John  H  Fried,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Syntex  Corporation  and  president 
of  its  research  division.  "You  can  run  a  lot  of 
products  through   " 

Syntex  signed  an  agreement  last  year 
under  which  science  academies  In  China  will 
supply  it  with  up  to  10.000  plant  extracts  a 
year  for  testing.  SmithKline  Beecham  has 
hired  Blotics  Ltd..  a  young  British  company, 
to  supply  it  with  hundreds  of  plant  extracts 
each  year  from  the  jungles  of  Ghana  and 
Costa  Rica. 

The  National  Cancer  Institutes  which 
dropped  its  natural-drug  screening  program 
in  the  early  1980's.  resurrected  it  a  few  years 
ago.  It  collects  nearly  4.000  plant  samples 
each  year  around  the  world,  plus  thousands 
more  samples  of  marine  organisms  and 
microorganisms. 

Biotechnology  companies  are  also  working 
with  natural-drug  .sources.  Natural  Product 
Sciences  Inc.  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  Cam- 
bridge Neuroscience  Inc.  of  Cambridge. 
Mass..  hope  that  spider  venom,  which  can 
paral.vze  the  spider's  prey,  will  yield  drugs 
for  human  brain  and  nervous-system  dis- 
orders. 

Xenova  Ltd..  a  new  British  company,  has 
assembled  a  library  of  more  than  20.000  fungi 
and  microorganisms  that  it  screens  and  al- 
lows other  drug  companies  to  use. 

Some  promising  drugs  isolated  from  natu- 
ral sources  are  already  in  development.  Cor 
Therapeutics,  a  South  San  Francisco  bio- 
technology company,  is  testing  a  drug  to 
prevent  unwanted  blood  clots.  If  found  the 
drug  by  screening  the  venom  of  70  species  of 
snakes.  Other  companies,  including  Blogen 
and  Ciba-Gelgy.  are  developing  anti-clotting 
compounds  modeled  on  agents  used  by 
leeches,  which  are  known  for  their  blood- 
sucking ability. 

Magainin  Pharmaceuticals  of  Plymouth 
Meeting,  Pa.,  is  developing  anti-Infection 
agents  modeled  after  naturally  occurring 
molecules  found  in  the  skin  of  frogs. 

Drugs  can  come  from  seemingly  contradic- 
tory places.  A  tree  in  China  known  as  the 
tree  of  Joy  yields  the  same  anti-cancer  drug 
now  being  tested  by  SmithKline  Beecham.  as 
another  tree  in  India  called  the  stinking 
tree 

Not  all  natural  drugs  come  from  exotic 
Jungles.  .Merck  &  Company  derived  the 
avermectins.  which  are  used  to  treat  river 
blindness  and  other  infectious  diseases,  from 
a  microorganism  found  in  the  soil  of  a  Japa- 
nese golf  course. 

Drug  experts  say  rational  drug  design  is 
still  the  wave  of  the  future,  but  it  has  so  far 
proved  difficult  to  design  drugs  completely 
from  scratch.  Millions  of  years  of  evolution, 
meanwhile,  have  led  to  the  development  of 
many  chemical  structures  that  mankind  has 
not  even  thought  of. 

AID  FROM  BIOTK.CH.VOI.CWY 

Biotechnology  techniques,  like  growing 
cells  in  test  tubes,  have  actually  spurred  the 
return  of  natural-product  testing  by  allow- 
ing for  the  design  of  highly  efficient  and 
highl.v  automated  tests. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute,  for  in- 
stance, previously  tested  potential  anti-can- 
cer drugs  in  mice  that  had  leukemia,  a  cum- 
bersome process.  Now  it  grows  60  different 
types  of  cancer  cells  in  cultures  and  can  test 
drug  candidates  on  all  60  types,  performing 
20,000  such  tests  a  year.  Affymax  Research 


Institute,  a  t?>!r.t>ar,v  m  Palo  Alto.  Calif., 
that  is  owned  hy  .'^ffyinax  N.V.  of  the  Nether- 
lands, developed  a  technique  that  could 
make  it  possible  to  test  thousands  of  com- 
pounds in  a  day. 

Genetic  engineering  has  also  allowed  sci- 
entists to  clone  receptors,  which  are  parts  of 
a  cell  to  which  proteins  bind,  setting  off 
some  metabolic  process.  Drugs  often  work  by 
binding  to  a  receptor  or  by  blocking  some- 
thing else  from  binding.  So  scientists  can 
test  thousands  of  substances  to  see  which 
bind  to  receptors  associated  with  a  particu- 
lar disease. 

"We  can  set  up  very  specific  screens  we 
couldn't  do  before."  said  Randall  Johnson, 
director  of  biomolecular  discovery  at 
SmithKline  Beecham. 

USE  OF  ROBOTS  IN  TESTING 

I.igand  Pharmaceuticals,  a  biotechnology 
company  in  San  Diego,  has  synthesized  or  li- 
censed receptors  for  several  types  of  hor- 
mones. Using  robots  and  technicians.  Ligand 
has  already  gone  through  half  of  the  110.000 
compounds  in  the  librar.v  of  Pfizer  Inc..  a 
drug  company  with  which  it  has  an  agree- 
ment, searching  for  chemicals  that  bind  to 
the  receptors.  The  company  also  tests  natu- 
ral marine  substances  obtained  through  a 
scientist  at  the  Scripps  Institute  of  Oceanog- 
raphy nearb.v. 

Screening  for  drugs  this  way  is  like  look- 
ing for  a  needle  in  a  haystack,  only  worse, 
because  finding  a  usable  substance  is  only 
the  first  step  in  producing  a  drug. 

"You  are  not  expecting  to  find  something 
you  can  put  into  a  bottle  and  sell  to  a  phar- 
macist, "  said  William  A.  Scott,  senior  vice 
president  for  exploratory  and  drug  discovery 
research  at  Bristol-Meyers  Squibb. 

A  plant  extract,  for  instance,  might  con- 
tain thousands  of  compounds,  which  then 
have  to  be  laboriously  separated  to  see  which 
is  responsible  for  making  the  extract  notice- 
able in  the  screening  test.  In  addition,  the 
natural  substance  often  has  to  be  modified  to 
make  it  safer  or  more  effective,  or  to  make 
it  capable  of  being  manufactured. 

The  search  for  natural  drugs  does  not  auto- 
matically mean  riches  for  those  involved. 
The  collection  end.  in  particular,  involves 
lots  of  work  for  low  pay. 

Take  the  case  of  Spider  Pharm  in  Black 
Canyon  City.  Ariz.,  a  mom-and-pop  business 
run  by  Charles  and  Anita  Kristensen  that 
collects  spiders  and  sells  their  venom  to  drug 
companies.  When  interviewed  in  January, 
the  Kristensens  had  40.000  to  50.000  spiders  on 
hand,  representing  more  than  20  species, 
most  of  them  stashed  in  little  plastic  cups  in 
their  garage. 

MILKING  A  SPIDER 

.Milking  is  laborious  work.  The  spider  is 
anesthetized  with  gas  and  a  tube  is  stuck  be- 
neath its  fangs.  Then  the  spider  is  given  an 
electric  shock,  which  prompts  the  release  of 
venom.  All  the  while,  the  spider's  mouth  is 
suctioned  clean  to  prevent  vomit  from  con- 
taminating the  venom. 

Each  milking  might  produce  as  little  as  a 
millionth  of  a  liter.  Not  surprisingly  then, 
venom  is  expensive.  The  venom  of  black 
widow  spiders  can  run  $15,000  a  milliliter. 

Despite  the  high  prices,  however.  Spider 
Pharm  has  run  up  huge  debts.  Mr.  Kristensen 
said  Indeed,  as  he  spoke,  he  was  preparing  to 
pack  his  arachnids  and  move  to  Pennsylva- 
nia to  take  a  job  helping  the  American  Cyan- 
amid  Company  develop  insecticides  from 
natural  sources.  He  and  Mrs.  Kristensen  plan 
to  maintain  the  spider  farm,  however. 

A  l"OSSIBLE  ROL'TE  TO  PROFIT 

.A  better  route  to  profit  might  be  to  make 
natural  products  in  large  quantities.  Forag- 


ing for  jungle  plants  or  milking  spuiprs 
might  be  fine  for  obtaining  small  samples  for 
testing,  but  it  will  usually  be  impracticai  as 
a  way  of  producing  large  volumes  neetit'd 
when  a  drug  reaches  the  market. 

Calbiomarine  Technologies  Inc..  a  tiny 
company  in  Carlsbad.  Calif.,  hopes  to  use 
aquaculture  to  grow  marine  organisms  and 
harvest  drugs  from  them.  An  initial  can- 
didate is  an  anti-cancer  compound  in  clinical 
trials  that  comes  from  tiny  marine  inverte- 
brates. 

Aquaculture.  says  the  company's  presi- 
dent. Janice  Thompson,  is  bound  to  be  more 
economical  than  the  current  method  of  col- 
lection—sending divers  to  scrape  the  animals 
off  rocks  or  the  undersides  of  ships. 

[From  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund. 
Friends  of  the  Earth.  Audubon.  National 
Wildlife  Federation.  Natural  Resources  De- 
fense Council.  Sierra  Club.  Washington. 
DC] 

Key  I.ssues  .\t  the  Earth  Summit 
biodiversity  convention 

An  international  agreement  to  conserve 
and  manage  the  planet's  imperiled  species, 
genetic  resources,  and  ecosystems  has  been 
drafted,  and  may  possibly  be  signed  at  the 
Earth  Summit.  It  is  intended  to  protect  the 
large  proportion  of  the  planet's  biological  re- 
sources which  remain  unprotected  by  the  ex- 
isting patchwork  of  international  laws  and 
conventions.  But  the  agreement  lacks  key 
provisions  for  incentives  or  commitments. 

Like  the  climate  change  convention,  the 
biodiversity  convention  is  being  developed  in 
a  negotiating  process  that  is  parallel  to  the 
Earth  Summit  but  separate  from.  it.  Final 
negotiations  on  the  treaty,  which  are  being 
organized  by  the  United  Nations  Environ- 
ment Programme,  are  now  ongoing  in 
Nairobi.  Kenya.  Among  the  questions  that 
were  still  to  be  resolved  in  the  biodiversity 
treaty  negotiations  as  they  commenced  were 
those  that  dealt  with  biotechnology,  finan- 
cial assistance  for  developing  countries,  fail- 
ure to  address  marine  diversity,  compensa- 
tion for  resources  taken  from  a  countr.v.  and 
the  threat  of  global  warming  to  biological 
resources. 

As  expected,  the  United  States  continued 
to  call  for  changes  in  the  already  weak  text 
to  eliminate  provisions  potentially  affecting 
U.S.  business  practices,  especially  those  of 
the  biotechnology  industry,  or  U.S.  law.  The 
latest  report  indicates  that  a  key  outstand- 
ing Issue  is  the  que.stion  of  whether  the  con- 
vention should  contain  a  provision  on  global 
lists  of  species  and  protected  areas,  which 
apparently  the  United  States  and  a  number 
of  developing  countries  are  opposing. 

CAPE  '92  RECOM.MENDATIONS 

1.  Financial  resources  should  be  made 
available  to  assist  developing  countries  in  ef- 
forts to  establish  and  manage  protected 
areas. 

2.  "Hot  spots  "  in  need  of  immediate  pro- 
tection should  be  identified. 

3.  Technical  expertise  should  be  provided 
to  assist  developing  countries  in  sustainable 
forest  and  protected  area  management. 

4.  Subsidies  for  natural  resource  extraction 
should  be  eliminated. 

(From  the  Washington  Post) 
Protecting  the  Earth's  Genetic  Library 

(By  Rodger  Schlickeisen  > 
As  we  approach  the  landmark  United  Na- 
tions Earth  Summit  to  be  held  next  month 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  media  seem  single- 
mindedly  absorbed  with  the  treaty  to  reduce 


global  warming.  But  another  treaty  on  the 
Rio  agenda  is  equally  vital  to  global  well- 
being  and  is  quietly  gaming  momentum. 
This  IS  the  proposed  Convention  on  Biologi- 
cal Diversity. 

Although  present  treaties  protect  some 
elements  of  biodiversity,  they  fall  far  short 
of  comprehensive  conservation  of  genetic  re- 
sources. Nor  do  they  cover  related  issues  of 
use.  ownership,  funding  and  the  transfer  of 
technology  developed  from  biological  re- 
sources. Global  guidelines  for  protection  of 
the  world's  'genetic  library"  are  sorely 
needed. 

Mustafa  K.  Tolba.  executive  director  of  the 
U.N.  Environment  Program,  has  shepherded 
such  a  proposal  for  several  years.  But  no  one 
thought  it  had  a  chance  of  being  ready  for 
Rio  until  a  breakthrough  in  negotiations 
last  February.  The  document  that  evolved 
from  these  meetings  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive conventions  ever  drafted.  If 
strengthened  and  adopted,  it  could  greatly 
increase  the  protection  of  our  biological  her- 
itage. 

But  as  so  often  happens  with  the  United 
Nations,  the  negotiation  process  has  now 
turned  into  something  of  a  soccer  game,  with 
the  developed  countries  i  which  often  are 
••species- poor")  on  one  side  and  the  develop- 
ing countries  (often  ■•species-rich")  on  the 
other,  booting  the  ball  back  and  forth  with 
no  one  scoring  any  points.  The  United  States 
wants  continued  access  to  genetic  resources 
of  other  countries  without  assuming  specific 
legal  and  financial  obligations  for  genetic 
preservation.  Many  developing  countries 
want  to  profit  from  biotechnological  prod- 
ucts derived  from  species  within  their  bor- 
ders, including  breakthrough  medicines  and 
new  crop  varieties,  while  asking  developed 
countries  to  bear  the  lion's  share  of  the 
costs.  Up  to  now.  these  products  have  usu- 
all.v  been  developed  by  Western  nations  or 
companies,  patented  and  then  sold  back  to 
the  countries  of  origin  at  a  profit. 

Both  of  these  views  smack  of 
unenlightened  self-interest.  The  draft  treaty 
is  a  hodgepodge  of  provisions  advocated  by 
the  two  sides,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to 
water  it  down  to  a  vague  and  meaningless 
initiative  that  would  have  no  significant 
benefit  for  wildlife.  An  internal  memo  in 
Vice  President  Quayle's  office  targeted  the 
strongest  provisions  of  the  agreement  for 
weakening  during  negotiations  last  week  in 
Nairobi.  The  administration's  team  was  par- 
tially successful.  The  final  Nairobi  draft 
agreed  to  on  Friday  lacks  important  provi- 
sions. Even  so.  there  is  concern  that  Presi- 
dent Bush  may  not  sign  the  treaty  in  Rio. 

The  United  States  should  be  prepared  to 
support  the  treaty  both  legally  and  finan- 
cially with  the  following  principles  in  mind: 

First,  the  primary  goal  of  the  treaty  must 
be  the  conservation  of  biological  resources. 
Sustainable  use  is  a  worth.v  aim.  but  to 
hinge  the  existence  of  thousands  of  species 
purely  on  their  economic  benefit  to  human- 
kind falls  far  short  of  the  necessary  prescrip- 
tion for  a  healthy  global  ecosystem.  It 
should  be  made  clear  that  each  nation  that 
signs  this  treaty  accepts  the  ret  n^ibility 
of  conserving  its  own  biological  resources. 
Congress  and  the  president  could  set  an  ex- 
ample of  other  countries  by  approving  bio- 
diversity legislation  pending  in  Congress. 

Second,  preliminary  drafts  called  for  the 
creation  of  global  lists  of  endangered  species 
and  biologically  important  areas.  While  the 
treaty  should  protect  unlisted  areas  and  spe- 
cies as  well,  these  lists  could  help  identify 
those  needing  imm.ediate  attention.  Earlier 
drafts  also  included  assistance  to  countries 
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In  mana^inK  these  areas  and  protecting  their 
species.  At  the  insistence  of  developing  na- 
tions, listing  was  dropped  from  the  Nairobi 
agreement.  The  United  States  should  work 
for  the  introduction  of  a  listing  system. 

Third,  the  agreement  should  affirm  a  fun- 
damental tenet  of  International  environ- 
mental common  law:  that  a  nation  is  respon- 
sible for  actions  under  Its  control  whether 
within  that  nation's  boundaries  or  outside 
them.  This  seems  obvious.  No  nation  has  the 
right  to  harm  the  natural  heritage  of  an- 
other. Preliminary  drafts  required  environ- 
mental impact  statements  and  other  steps  to 
avert  adverse  environmental  impacts.  Yet 
U.S.  negotiators  successfully  opposed  inclu- 
sion of  language  in  the  Nairobi  agreement 
that  would  make  countries  responsible  for 
damage  done  outside  their  borders.  This  is 
not  altogether  surprising,  since  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  case  Lujan  V.  Defenders  the 
Bush  administration  argued  to  keep  from  re- 
quiring federal  agencies  to  obey  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  on  projects  overseas.  A  de- 
cision In  the  case  could  come  before  the 
meeting  in  Rio  begins. 

Finally,  finding  the  money  for  programs  is 
always  contentious,  but  unless  the  United 
States  and  other  developed  nations  commit 
new  funding  to  help  developing  countries 
meet  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  convention 
will  have  little  Impact  where  It  Is  needed 
most. 

As  negotiators  argue  over  questions  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  and  biotechnology,  they 
should  keep  in  mind  a  universal  truth  that 
transcends  national  self-interest.  No  genera- 
tion has  the  right  to  squander  the  heritage  of 
those  that  will  follow.  We  have  the  incred- 
ible opportunity  to  help  ensure  that  this 
won't  happen.  A  strong  Convention  on  Bio- 
logical Diversity  would  be  one  of  the  best 
legacies  we  could  leave. 

(The  writer  is  president  of  Defenders  of 
Wildlife.  I 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recog- 
nized. 

The  Chair  will  advise  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  the  period  for  morning  busi- 
ness will  e.xpire  at  10  a.m. 


EXTENSION  oi    .\K)RNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  period 
for  morning  business  he  extended  for  10 
minutes  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  be 
recognized  for  that  10-minute  period. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

At  this  point  Mr  Robb  assumed  the 
chair. 


REGULATORY  POLICY 

Mr  METZENBAUM,  Mr,  President.  I 
rise  today  to  express  grave  concern 
about  the  Bush  administration's  regu- 
latory policy.  It  is  well  known  to 
Americans,  from  their  junior  high 
civics  lessons,  that  Congress  passes 
laws  and  the  President  signs  them.  But 
what  they  did  not  teach  you  is  the  lit- 
tle known  fact  that  the  President  has 
the  ability  to  frustrate  the  will  of  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  through 
the  regulatory  process. 


Regrettably,  since  January  the  Bush 
administration  has  pursued  this  objec- 
tive With  a  vengeance.  This  deregula- 
tory  binge  may  be  an  effort  to  line  the 
pockets  of  the  Presidents  business  sup- 
porters. He  may  owe  them  an  obliga- 
tion. It  may  be  an  effort  to  salvage  the 
President's  reelection  campaign  in  the 
face  of  a  dwindling  national  approval 
rating.  But  whatever  the  motivation, 
one  thing  is  clear:  The  American  peo- 
ple are  paying  the  price. 

The  story  begins  last  January  when 
the  President  announced  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  Message  that  he  was  impos- 
ing a  90-day  moratorium  on  all  pro- 
posed regulations.  The  moratorium  was 
to  be  coordinated  by  Vice  President 
QUAYLE's  Council  on  Competitiveness, 
and  no  new  regulations  were  to  be  ai>- 
proved  unless  they  would  promote  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Vice  President  Qu.\yle  greeted  this 
announcement  with  glee,  telling  the 
business  community:  "Now  is  your 
chance.  Come  and  tell  us  which  regula- 
tions and  rules  are  burdening  the  busi- 
ness sector."  In  other  words,  here  is 
your  license,  business  community,  to 
do  it  your  way.  not  necessarily  the 
right  way 

No  similar  pronouncements  were 
made  with  respect  to  the  American 
consumer,  the  American  working  peo- 
ple, the  American  senior  citizens,  the 
children  of  America.  But  for  the  busi- 
ness community  Vice  President 
QUA'i'i.E  says  here  is  your  chance,  come 
and  tell  us  which  regulations  and  rules 
are  burdening  the  business  sector. 

The  President  told  us  that  this  regu- 
latory moratorium  was  good  for  the 
Nation  because  it  would  help  promote 
economic  growth  and  end  the  reces- 
sion. Come  on.  Mr.  President,  Who  are 
you  kidding?  The  American  people  do 
not  accept  that.  Nobody  accepts  that. 
You  yourself  know  it  is  not  a  fact. 

Well,  it  may  be  that  the  business 
community  will,  in  fact,  reduce  some 
regulatory  costs.  But  the  President  ne- 
glected to  tell  us  that  these  savings 
would  come  at  the  expense  of  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. For  it  is  the  American  people  that 
are  paying  for  this  moratorium,  in  the 
currency  of  death,  injury,  and  illness. 

According  to  Public  Citizen  and  OMB 
Watch,  which  have  carefully  monitored 
the  regulatory  moratorium,  some  43 
health,  safety,  and  environmental  reg- 
ulations have  been  delayed  as  a  con- 
se(4uence  of  the  moratorium.  Another 
three  health,  safety,  and  environ- 
mental regulations  have  been  issued— 
but  in  weakened  form.  And  three 
health,  safety,  and  environmental  reg- 
ulations have  been  killed  outright. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list 
of  affected  regulations  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 


Mr  .METZENBAUM.  First  let  us  take 
a  look  at  the  impact  of  this  policy  or, 
American  workers.  Using  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  estimates,  suspending' 
the  regulatory  agendas  of  OSHA  and 
MSHA— that  is  the  Occupational  Safe- 
ty and  Health  Administration  and  tht- 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion—suspending it  for  90  days  would 
cost  293  lives  and  1,3  million  workplace 
injuries  and  illnesses.  Those  are  thf 
Department  of  Labor's  own  estimates. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  said  she 
would  not  do  anything  as  part  of  the 
moratorium  to  endanger  the  health 
and  safet.v  of  American  workers.  But 
she  told  her  staff  in  January  that  the 
moratorium  review  woukl  involve 
"considerable  staff  time.  "  and  that  her 
staff  should  conduct  the  review  "even 
if  other  efforts  have  to  be  slowed."  A^- 
the  Secretary  clearly  understood,  the 
moratorium  will  inevitably  eat  up  pre- 
cious resources  and  slow  the  regulatory 
process. 

What  that  means,  plain  and  simple, 
is  that  more  American  workers  will  die 
waiting  for  their  Government  to  do 
what  the  Government  is  recjuired  to  do 
by  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  J  know  that  not  too 
many  Americans  are  l.ying  awake  at 
night  wondering  about  the  Bush 
Quayle  moratorium.  But  a  lot  of  work- 
ers ought  to  be  losing  sleep  over  this 
Let  me  give  you  an  example,  OSHA  has 
been  formally  considering  a  "confined 
spaces""  standard  since  1975. 

Now  to  the  average  American,  a 
"confined  spaces"  standard  are  just 
words.  It  means  nothing  unless  it  hap- 
pens to  affect  you. 

This  regulation  would  protect  work- 
ers from  toxic  gases  when  working  in 
confined  areas — such  as  storage 
tanks— without  adequate  ventilation 
OMB  has  studied  the  standard  a  num- 
ber of  times,  including  one  review  that 
lasted  2'j:  years,  from  December  1986  to 
April  1989.  Since  the  time  OSHA  began 
formal  consideration,  by  its  own  esti- 
mates. 884  workers  have  died  and  an- 
other 59.000  have  been  injured  in  acci- 
dents that  could  have  been  prevented  if 
the  proposed  standard  were  in  place 
Those  are  the  Department  of  Labor's 
own  figures,  and  17  years  later,  it  still 
has  not  been  adopted. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  said  last  fall 
that  this  standard  would  be  out  in  Feb- 
ruary 1992.  Hooray.  But  along  came  the 
regulatory  moratorium,  and  lo  and  be- 
hold, the  Secretary  now  says  the  ret'.i 
lation  will  not  be  issued  until  Octo:  : 
And  you  can  bet  all  the  tea  in  Chiii.i 
they  are  not  going  to  be  issued  1  month 
before  the  election.  By  the  Department 
of  Labor's  own  calculations,  this  addi- 
tional 8-month  delay  will  result  in  34 
deaths  and  another  2,352  injuries. 

Only  statistics,  only  numbers,  unless 
it  is  your  son,  or  your  daughter,  or 
your  father,  or  your  mother. 

Between  now  and  October,  your  son 
or  daughter,  your  brother  or  your  sis 


ler.  your  father  or  your  uncle  may  die 
m  a  confined  spaces  accident  that 
would  not  have  happened  if  the  rule 
was  in  effect. 

Earlier  this  month,  a  young  woman 
named  Diane  Clodfelter  told  the  Labor 
•md  Human  Resources  Committee 
.ttiout  how  her  20-year-old  brother. 
Homer  Dwayne  Stull.  died  in  a  con- 
tined  spaces  accident  last  year  at  a 
Kansas  meatpacking  plant.  Homer  was 
asphyxiated  by  toxic  fumes  while 
cleaning  a  filtering  screen  inside  a 
blood  vat.  Two  other  workers  jumped 
in.  They  died  trying  to  rescue  him. 
These  deaths,  which  occurred  16  years 
after  O.SHA  began  consideration  of  a 
confined  spaces  standard,  could  easily 
have  been  prevented.  As  Diane 
Clodfelter  so  eloquently  put  it.  "How 
many  more  workers  must  die  before 
the  Government  finally  lives  up  to  its 
responsibility  to  protect  workers?" 

But  the  story  gets  much  worse.  In 
March,  during  the  second  month  of  the 
moratorium,  the  President's  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  blocked  the 
adoption  of  health  standards  for  6  mil- 
lion construction,  maritime,  and  agri- 
cultural workers.  OSHA  estimated  that 
the  proposed  rules,  which  were  adopted 
for  most  other  industries  3  years  ago. 
would  prevent  over  30.000  occupational 
illnesses  annually. 

But  OMB  declined  to  review  and  ap- 
prove the  proposed  rules.  Its  theory 
was  that  added  regulatory  costs  result 
in  lower  wages  and  fewer  jobs,  which 
might  have  a  negative  impact  on  work- 
ers' health.  In  short,  OMB's  reasoning 
was  that  less  protection  saves  lives. 
What  a  ridiculous,  farcical,  and  cynical 
explanation. 

Just  think  about  it.  Every  year,  over 
10,000  American  workers  die  on  the  job, 
tens  of  thousands  more  die  of  occupa- 
tional disease,  and  another  1,7  million 
suffer  disabling  injuries.  Studies  esti- 
mate that  up  to  80  percent  of  these  in- 
cidents could  be  prevented  with  exist- 
ing technology.  Does  the  President 
want  to  tell  these  workers  and  their 
families  that  they  need  less  not  more, 
protection? 

Shortly  alter  OMB's  announcement.  I 
sent  a  letter  cosigned  by  11  other  Sen- 
ators asking  the  President  to  order 
OMB  to  rescind  its  directive  and  allow 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  issue  the 
proposed  regulations.  OMB  responded 
by  resuming  review  of  the  proposed 
regulations.  But  OMB  says  it  will  con- 
tinue to  pursue  this  absurd  "less  pro- 
tection saves  lives"  analysis  in  this 
and  other  rulemakings. 

I  must  also  ask.  How  is  this  morato- 
rium supposed  to  promote  economic 
growth''  A  1991  report  by  the  Rand  In- 
stitute, certainly  no  liberal,  leftwing. 
new  little  group— the  Rand  Institute 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  workplace 
injuries  to  employers,  employees,  and 
taxpayers  amounted  to  $83  billion  in 
1990,  Significantly,  the  Rand  Institute 
concluded    that    62    percent    of    these 


costs— over  $bO  billion- are  born  by 
business  and  by  taxpayers.  Delaying 
protective  regulations  will  cause  more 
injuries  and  illnesses,  at  an  even  higher 
total  cost.  Thai  will  not  promote  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Ironically,  the  only  regulation  the 
President  has  been  pushing  this  year  in 
the  name  of  protecting  American  work- 
ers is  one  that  would  increase  unions' 
reporting  costs  tenfold.  This  would  not 
save  a  single  life,  or  a  limb,  or  an  eye. 
But  once  again,  it  pleases  the  business 
interests  that  want  to  keep  their  boots 
on  the  back  of  the  necks  of  American 
workers. 

Of  course,  the  moratorium  has  not 
just  affected  worker  safety  regulations. 
Under  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments 
of  1990.  Congress  required  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  issue  reg- 
ulations by  November  15.  1991.  to  set  up 
a  permit  system  for  environmental  pol- 
luters. But  these  regulations  have  still 
not  been  issued.  And  last  week.  Vice 
President  Qu.AYLE  and  his  probusiness 
Competitiveness  Council  interceded  on 
behalf  of  the  business  community  and 
persuaded  the  President  to  weaken  sub- 
stantially the  proposed  regulations. 
over  EPA's  objections.  Who  bears  the 
cost  of  those  delays  and  obstructions? 
The  American  people,  who  are  breath- 
ing in  millions  of  pounds  of  poisonous 
toxins  that  are  released  into  the  air 
each  year,  by  utilities,  oil  companies, 
and  factories. 

In  the  Nutrition  Labeling  and  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1990.  Congress  required 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
issue  food  labeling  protections.  These 
regulations  will  provide  consumers 
with  complete  and  accurate  dietary  in- 
formation, so  they  can  reduce  their 
risk  of  diet-related  disease.  By  the 
FDA's  own  estimates,  these  regula- 
tions will  have  enormous  health  bene- 
fits for  Americans,  and  will  prevent 
thousands  of  deaths  and  tens  and  thou- 
sands of  cases  of  coronary  heart  dis- 
ease. 

But  sorry,  America,  you  will  have  to 
wait  for  them,  because  last  week  the 
President's  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  told  the  Senate  spon- 
sors of  that  1990  legislation  that  the 
FDA  will  allow  a  9-month  extension  for 
the  entire  food  industry.  Public  Citizen 
and  OMB  Watch  estimate  that  this 
delay  will  result  in  1.858  deaths  and 
7.552  cases  of  cancer  and  coronary 
heart  disease.  Once  again,  the  Presi- 
dent's deregulatory  accomplishment 
comes  at  the  expense  of  the  health  of 
American  families. 

The  moratorium  has  affected  pes- 
ticide regulations  as  well.  EPA  con- 
cluded that  a  certain  fungicide  rep- 
resented a  "probable  human  carcino- 
gen." and  proposed  banning  the  use  of 
the  chemical  on  45  food  crops.  As  part 
of  the  regulatory  relief  agenda.  EPA 
changed  its  position  by  cutting  that 
ban  back  to  affect  only  11  crops.  That 
means    American    consumers    will    be 


buying  34  types  of  produce  that  may 
have  been  treated  with  a  "probable 
human  carcinogen."  Vice  President 
Quayle  listed  this  as  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's greatest  deregulatory  achieve- 
ments. 

The  President  even  killed  regulations 
to  put  warning  labels  on  dangerous 
children's  toys.  Children's  toys;  can 
you  believe  it?  It  is  incredible.  The 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
specifically  found  that  mandatory  la- 
beling "is  expected  to  save  children's 
lives.  "  But  the  President  decided  we 
did  not  need  that  regulation,  and  that 
killing  it  would  somehow  promote  eco- 
nomic growth— maybe  at  the  cost  of 
children's  lives.  Even  if  that  were  true. 
is  that  how  we  as  a  nation  want  to  pur- 
sue economic  growth,  at  the  expense  of 
our  own  children? 

The  President  claims  his  regulatory 
moratorium  will  save  American  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  administration  has 
yet  to  substantiate  one  dollar  of  that 
figure.  What  is  clear,  however,  is  that 
it  does  not  include  the  cost  of  deregula- 
tion in  human  lives  and  in  the  health 
of  American  citizens. 

But  there  is  even  more.  Last  month, 
the  President  announced  that  he  was 
extending  the  regulatory  moratorium 
for  another  4  month.  He  said.  "During 
the  next  120  days.  I  expect  many  more 
gains  for  freedom."  He  is  so  right — 
Americans  will  be  free  to  inhale  pol- 
luted air;  our  working  men  and  women 
will  be  free  to  be  killed,  injured,  and 
crippled  by  disease  on  the  job;  and  our 
children  will  be  free  to  play  with  haz- 
ardous toys  that  could  kill  or  maim 
them. 

For  another  120  days,  let  freedom 
ring.  That  is  the  President's  position. 

I  ask  you.  what  are  they  thinking 
about  over  at  the  White  House?  Are 
they  thinking  only  politics?  Where  is 
the  humane  aspect  of  this  administra- 
tion? Have  they  no  compassion?  Have 
they  no  concern  for  the  lives  that  can 
be  saved?  Have  they  no  sense  of  com- 
mon decency?  Have  they  no  common 
sense? 

The  President  has  children  and 
grandchildren.  The  Vice  President  has 
children.  Is  there  not  any  concern  for 
children?  For  People''  For  working  peo- 
ple? For  the  health  of  the  people  of  this 
country? 

The  President's  moratorium  makes 
no  sense  as  a  matter  of  policy.  It  is  an 
absurdity.  But  it  also  raises  serious 
constitutional  issues.  Article  2  of  the 
Constitution  obligates  the  President  to 
"take  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully 
executed."  But  the  President's  morato- 
rium seeks  to  block  the  execution  and 
implementation  of  dozens  of  regulatory 
statutes  passed  by  Congress.  Even  if 
few  regulations  are  officially  delayed, 
the  diversion  of  resources  for  the  re- 
quired review  of  all  existing  and  pro- 
posed rules  frusti-ates  the  will  of  Con- 
gress as  expressed  in  countless  laws. 

The  President  has  an  obligation  to 
enforce  the  law.   I  question   the  legal 
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riK'ht  ni  the  President  to  suspond  a  reg- 
ulation that  has  been  duly  enacted 
under  the  normal  procedures  and  pur- 
suant to  the  laws  of  the  Congress.  This 
Senator  does  not  believe  that  the 
President  has  that  authority.  But  this 
Senator  recognizes  that  court  proc- 
esses take  more  than  3  months  or  6 
months  or  a  year  and  nobody  could 
challenge,  within  a  reasonable  time, 
the  President's  acts.  So  they  become 
effective. 

When  Vice  President  Quayle  says 
•we  want  the  Federal  bureaucracy  to 
be  far  more  responsive  to  us.  our  de- 
sires, than  [to]  Congress,"  he  reveals 
his  ignorance  of  the  President's  obliga- 
tion to  faithfully  execute  laws  passed 
by  Congress.  If  the  President  can  halt 
regulations  for  7  months,  what  is  to 
stop  him  from  doing  it  for  his  entire 
term  of  office? 

Over  150  years  ago.  in  Kendall  versus 
U.S.  (1838)  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  the  obligation  imposed  on  the 
President  to  see  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  executed  does  not  imply  any 
power  to  forbid  their  execution. 

Ultimately,  the  American  people 
should  be  most  troubled  by  the  Presi- 
dent's regulatory  policy  because  of  its 
complete  lack  of  accountability.  This 
principle  is  one  of  the  most  fundamen- 
tal hallmarks  of  our  democratic  sys- 
tem of  government. 

As  a  general  rule,  executive  branch 
agencies  are  held  accountable  for  their 
actions  because  their  rulemaking  pro- 
ceedings are  made  public.  But  few 
Americans  know  that  0MB  and  Vice 
President  QUAYl.E's  Council  on  Com- 
petitiveness have  secretly  undone 
countless  statutory  mandates,  at  the 
behest  of  the  business  community.  The 
regulatory  moratorium  has  only  wid- 
ened this  accountability  gap.  and 
threatens  to  breach  the  trust  placed  in 
this  Government  by  its  citizens. 

In  sum,  I  am  very  worried— and  I  be- 
lieve the  American  people  have  a  right 
to  be  worried— that  the  President's  pol- 
icy may  represent  a  conscious  effort  to 
subvert  the  will  of  Congress. 

This  President  talks  about  law  and 
order.  This  President,  in  this  Senator's 
opinion,  is  not  obeying  the  law  in  per- 
mitting the  regulatory  process  to  move 
forward. 

In  the  past  5  months,  the  President 
has  acted  more  like  a  monarch  than  a 
Chief  Executive.  But  however  we  char- 
acterize his  actions  and  his  motiva- 
tions, one  thing  is  certain:  This  deregu- 
latory  frenzy  comes  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  people. 

It  may  not  necessarily  affect  the  peo- 
ple the  President  knows  personally— it 
may  not  harm  a  soul  that  the  Vice 
President  has  ever  come  in  contact 
with. 

But  if  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent are  truly  caring  and  compas- 
sionate men,  then  they  will  understand 
that  the  pain  and  the  suffering  they 
are  causing  is  very  real  indeed— and 
they  will  end  this  dangerous  charade. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
ExHiHrr  1 

selected  rec.li.ations  affected  by  the 
Regilatory  Moratorium 

Updated  April  22.  1992. 

OMB  Watch  and  Public  Citizen  oritrlnall.v 
released  the  followinK  list  of  regulations  on 
January  24.  1992.  in  anticipation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's 90-day  regulatory  moratorium  Here  is 
an  update  of  the  status  of  each  retrulation  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  90-day  freeze,  as  well  as 
the  status  of  additional  regulations  not  In- 
cluded on  the  oriKinal  list. 

WORKER  S.^FETY  -OC-CIPATIONAI.  SAFETY  A.ND 
HEALTH  ADMI.MSTHATIOX  lOSHAi 
Recordkeepintf  and  Reporting  Injuries  and 
Illnesses:  Fatality  Catastrophe  ReportinR  — 
requires  employers  to  report  work-related 
injuries,  illnesses,  and  deaths  to  IhQ  stale  or 
federal  OSHA.  Delayed 

Permissible  E.xposure  Limits  (F'ELs)  to 
Hazardous  Chemicals  for  Agriculture,  Con- 
struction, and  Maritime— sets  an  exposure 
limit  for  workers  in  the  airriculture,  con- 
struction and  maritime  industries.  Delayed, 
weakened. 

Confined  Spaces— prevents  death  and  in- 
jury from  work  done  in  confined  spaces  (such 
as  manholesi.  Over  the  past  16  years  — the 
amount  of  time  this  standard  has  been  de- 
layed—560  people  have  died  and  85.000  have 
been  injured  working  in  confined  spaces.  De- 
layed. 

Ergonomics— protects  workers  from  repet- 
itive motion  injuries  and  sets  standards  for  a 
healthy  office  environment.  Delayed. 

Worker  Protection  from  Exposure  to  Haz- 
ardous and  Toxic  Chemicals— several  resrula- 
tions  would  protect  workers  from  chemicals 
such  as  Glycol  Ethers.  Methylene  Chloride. 
Formaldehyde.  Astestos  and  Cadmium.  De- 
layed 

Standards  for  LogKlng— sets  safety  stand- 
ards for  workers  in  the  logKintc  industry.  De- 
layed. 

Re.spiration  Protection— update  of  stand- 
ard that  protects  workers  from  respiratory 
illness  (current  standard  does  not  reflect 
state-of-the-art).  Dela.ved. 

Safety  and  Health  in  Lon^shoring— pro- 
tects longshoremen  from  injury,  standard  on 
books  now  has  not  been  updated  since  1960. 
Delayed 

Personal  Protective  Equipment— would 
apply  to  general  industry,  calls  for  proper 
equipment  to  piotect  the  eyes.  face,  head, 
and  feet  of  workers.  Delayed. 

WeldinK  in  Shipyards -sets  safety  stand- 
ards for  shipyard  welders   Delayed. 

Storai?e  and  Handling  of  Hazardous  Mate- 
rials—sets standards  for  handling  of  hazard- 
ous materials.  Delayed. 

Employer  Safely  Belt  Responsibility— re- 
quires employers  to  provide  safety  belts  In 
vehicles  and  helmets  for  motorcyclists  De- 
layed. 

Farmworker  Safety- would  set  require- 
ments for  employers  to  have  vehicle  liability 
insurance  to  cover  mi^'rant  and  seasonal 
workers.  Delayed. 

Industrial  Accident  Prevention- would  re- 
quire industry  to  put  in  place  measures  to 
reduce  toxic  chemical  accidents,  which,  in 
1989,  caused  more  than  $700  million  dollars  in 
property  damage.  Delayed. 

Definitions  of  .Mixed  Hazardous  Waste- 
would  ensure  that  wastes  containini?  hazard- 
ous constituents  be  correctly  handled  and 
monitored.  Weakened,  delayed. 

Onboard  Controls  for  Motor  Vehicles— 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  this  rule  would  re- 
quire auto  manufacturers  to  install  a  can- 
ister in  all  new  cars  to  catch  pollution-caus- 


ing hazardous  vapors  that  escape  into  the  an 
during  refueling.  Killed 

ALTO  SAFETY— N.ATIONAL  HIOHWAY  TRAFFIC 
SAFETli'  ADMINISTRATION  iNHTSAl 

Newborn  Infant  Test  Dummies— would  Im 
prove   real   world   testing   for   the   safety   of 
newborn   infants  and  vei-y   young  children 
Delayed. 

Scat  Belt  -Lockabillty'  to  Secure  Child 
Safety  Seats— requires  that  safety  belts  lock 
to  hold  child  seats  securely  in  place.  De- 
layed 

Elimination  of  Defective  Seat  Positions- 
prohibits  manufacture  and  sale  of  child  safe 
ty  seats  that  are  dani^erous  when  adjusted  in 
certain  seat  positions.  Dela.ved. 

Automatic  Brake  Adjustment  for  Large 
Trucks-to  improve  truck  brake  mainte- 
nance and  operation  for  trucks  and  semi- 
trailers over  10.000  pounds.  Delayed 

Public  Lands  Visitor  Safety  Belt  Use— to 
require  safety  belt  use  on  federal  rec- 
reational lands  in  states  that  do  not  have  a 
mandatory  seat  belt  law.  (This  reKulation  Is 
promul)?ated  by  Department  of  the  Interior.) 
Delayed. 

Child  Restraints  ReRistration —would  im- 
prove communication  to  parents  about  de- 
fects or  recalls  of  child  restraints  that 
they've  purcha.sed.  Delayed 

Daytime  Running  LiRhts— w<»uld  increase 
visibility  of  cars  in  low  light,  at  dusk  and 
dawn,  or  in  poor  weather  conditions.  De- 
layed. 

Pedestrain  Head  Impact  Protection— would 
reduce  severity  of  head  injuries  to  pedestri- 
ans struck  by  motor  vehicles.  Delayed. 

HUMAN  SERVICES— DF.PART.MENT  OF  HEALTH 
AND  HUMAN  SERVICES  (HHSi 

Child  Care— regulations  implementing  two 
new  laws  passed  by  Congress  last  year.  One 
provides  child  care  subsidies  for  working 
families  -at  risk"  of  needing  welfare:  the 
other  sets  out  sUindards  for  day  care  provid- 
ers and  funding.  Delayed. 

Nursing  home  reform-enforces  quality  of 
care  standards,  including  resident's  rights 
and  nur.se  staffing.  Delayed. 

Patient  Dumping— would  prevent  hospitals 
from  denying  treatment  to  patients  in  emer- 
gency conditions  and  to  women  in  labor  be- 
cause of  inability  to  pay.  Delayed. 

HOUSING  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY— DEI'ARTMENT 
OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVEl.OI'.MENT  iHUDi 

Lead-based  paint  poisoning  prevention- 
seeks  to  eliminate  lead-based  paint  poison- 
ing in  HUD-associaied  housing,  which  causes 
detrimental  health  effects  in  children.  De- 
layed. 

Protection  for  Farmworkers  fi'om  Unfair 
Labor  Practices— would  confirm  standards 
under  which  agricultural  employers  may  im- 
port foreign  temptirary  workers,  so  that  such 
a  practice  will  not  lower  U.S.  labor  stand- 
ards for  things  such  as  housing,  transpor- 
tation, and  safety.  Delayed 

CONSUMER  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY— FOOD  AND 
DRUG  ADMINI.STRATION  (FDAi 

Safe  Medical  Devices— these  regulations 
are  designed  to  ai^sure  that  medical  devices 
entering  the  market  are  safe  and  effective 
and  that  the  FDA  learns  quickly  about 
faulty  devices  and  has  the  authority  to  re- 
move them  from  the  market.  Delayed 

Over-the-Counter  Drugs— FDA  is  reviewing 
over-the-counter  drugs,  from  cold  remedies 
to  diaper  rash  and  weight  control  products, 
to  make  sure  that  ingredients  are  both  safe 
and  effective.  Delayed 

Infant  Formula  Quality  Control.  Testing, 
and  Record-Keeping  Requirements — would 
strengthen   existing   record-taking    require- 


ments, including  the  results  of  testing  for 
microbiological  contaminants  and  consumer 
complaints.  Also,  would  ensure  safer  manu- 
facturing practices  and  testing  of  infant  for- 
mula for  essential  nutrients.  Delayed 

Orphan  Drug  Amendments— regulates  the 
production  and  approval  of  drugs  for  the 
treatment  of  rare  diseases  and  conditions 
and  provides  incentives  for  companies  to  de- 
velop these  drugs,  which  are  expensive  to 
produce.  Delayed 

Salmonella— would  protect  consumers 
from  eggs  contaminated  by  salmonella 
enteritidis.  The  Center  for  Disease  Control 
estimates  that  80.000-800.000  people  are 
stricken  with  salmonella-associated  illnesses 
every  year.  Delayed 

Physical  Restraints— would  prohibit  use  of 
physical  restraints  In  nursing  homes  and 
hospitals  without  a  physician's  prescription. 
Delayed 

FOOD  SAFETY— U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Nutrition  labeling  for  meat  and  poultry - 
would  require  better  labeling  of  foods  con- 
taining meat  and  poultry,  a  policy  akin  to 
FDA's  massive  overhaul  of  nutrition  labeling 
of  all  Other  foods.  Delayed 

ENVIRON.MENTAL  PROTECTION— ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION  AGENCY  lEPAi 

Worker  Protection  from  Agricultural  Pes- 
ticides—would protect  farmworkers  from  ex- 
posure to  dangerous  pesticides.  Delayed 

Pesticide  Restrictions-  EPA  has  an- 
nounced several  pending  actions  on  pes- 
ticides, including  restrictions  on  the  cancer 
causing  EDBCs.  widely  used  on  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Weakened 

Biotechnology— these  regulations,  which 
would  set  health  and  safety  standards  for 
products  of  biotechnology,  have  been  delayed 
for  years.  Weakened 

Pollution  Prevention— would  expand  the 
public's  -right-to-know"  by  requiring  manu- 
facturing facilities  to  report  their  efforts  to 
reduce  hazardous  emissions  to  the  EPA.  De- 
layed, possibly  killed 

Ground  Water  Monitoring— protects 
ground  water  from  hazardous  waste  contami- 
nation at  hazardous  and  solid  waste  landfills. 
Delayed 

Community  Development  Block  Grant 
Funded  Code  Enforcement— federal  grants 
used  by  localities  to  ensure  the  health  and 
safety  of  housing  occupants.  Delayed 

PRODUCT  SAFETY— CONSUMER  PRODUCT  SAFETY 
COMMISSION  (CPSCi 

Small  parts  on  children's  toys— would  re- 
quire warning  labels  on  certain  toys,  bal- 
loons, marbles,  etc.  Between  1980  and  1991. 
186  children  died  from  complications  associ- 
ated with  small  toy  parts.  Killed 

MINING  AND  ENDANGERED  SPECIES- 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Subsidence  Surface  Mining— would  prevent 
mining  that  causes  the  ground  to  cave  in. 
taking  homes,  water  supplies  and  anything 
else  on  it  with  it.  Killed 

Endangered  Species  Act— to  qualify  for  full 
protection  under  this  law.  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  must  list  animal  and  plant  spe- 
cies threatened  by  extinction,  but  since  the 
moratorium  began,  not  a  single  endangered 
species  has  been  listed.  Delayed 

CONSUMER  BANKING  PROTECTION 

Federal  Reserve  Board: 

Truth  in  Savings— new  law  designed  to 
properly  inform  consumers  about  their  sav- 
ings accounts.  For  example,  requires  banks 
to  report  accurate  interest  rates.  Issued 

Federal     Deposit     Insurance     Corporation 

Fnir. 


Rcpii'::;sh:n>:  the  B.-ir.K  InsurariLe  Fund— so 
th.-tt  iiar, ks.  and  r.ol  taxpayers  will  be  paying 
for  their  own  balloul.  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  iFDICi  is  draftiriK  a 
schedule  for  banks  to  pay  back  the  $70  b:l- 
lion  loan  from  the  government.  Delayed 

Office  of  Thrift  Supervision  (OTS): 

Security  Sales  at  S&Ls— would  prohibit 
sale  of  securities  by  S&Ls  in  order  to  prevent 
scandals  like  the  Lincoln  Savings  &  Loan 
bondholder  scam.  Delayed 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency: 

Insider  Dealing— would  protect  banks  and 
depositors  from  insider  dealing.  Delayed 

EDUCATION- DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

■Vocational  Education— provides  guidance 
to  states  to  ensure  that  disadvantaged  youth 
have  access  to  vocational  education.  Delayed 


m  1991.  Captain  Pinkney  has  used  sail- 
ing as  a  metaphor  to  encourage  stu- 
dents to  set  goals  and  to  meet  them 
with  courage,  confidence,  and  commit- 
ment. 

Through  his  devotion  to  Boston's 
schoolchildren.  Captain  Pinkney  has 
become  an  important  role  model  who 
has  touched  many  lives.  His  coura- 
geous voyage  has  earned  him  a  perma- 
nent place  in  our  country's  maritime 
history,  and  I  ask  the  Senate  to  join 
me  today  in  recognizing  this  truly  he- 
roic American 


c'.\r 


WILLIAM  PlNKXr:V'.S 
HLSTORIC   SAIL 

.M:  KLNNKinv  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  k'real  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to 
commend  Capt.  William  Pinkney.  On 
June  9.  1992.  when  Captain  Pinkney 
sails  into  Boston  Harbor,  he  will  be- 
come the  first  African-American  to 
have  sailed  alone  around  the  world  liy 
way  of  the  difficult  southern  route. 

As  a  sailor  myself.  I  can  begin  to  ap- 
preciate the  task  Captain  Pinkney  set 
for  himself,  as  he  risked  the  treach- 
erous seas  of  the  southern  oceans  and 
b.ypassed  easier  shortcuts  through  the 
Suez  and  Panama  Canals.  This  inspir- 
ing adventurer  and  his  remarkable  voy- 
age have  become  symbols  for  thousands 
of  children,  helping  teach  them  to 
reach  for  ambitious  goals  and  to  per- 
severe in  pursuit  of  their  own  dreams. 

Raised  on  the  southside  of  Chicago. 
William  Pinkney  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools,  served  in  the  Navy,  and 
built  a  business  career  as  a  marketing 
executive,  before  deciding  at  age  50  to 
act  on  his  dream  to  circumnavigate  the 
globe  by  sailboat. 

Captain  Pinkney  began  his  journey 
on  August  5.  1990.  when  he  sailed  from 
the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  aboard  his 
47-foot  cutter,  the  Commitment.  His  voy- 
age has  taken  him  around  the  five 
great  capes  of  the  world  and  to  ports 
on  five  continents,  including  Bermuda. 
Uruguay.  South  Africa,  and  Tasmania. 

Captain  Pinkney  has  not  been  con- 
tent to  meet  only  the  challenges  of  the 
open  sea.  Throughout  his  voyage,  he 
has  shared  his  experiences  with  over 
1.500  schoolchildren  in  the  Greater  Bos- 
ton area  through  the  Boston  Voyages 
in  Learning  Program. 

Voyages  in  Learning,  which  uses  ma- 
rine themes  to  present  a  broad  range  of 
subjects  such  as  environmental 
science,  mathematics  and  geography. 
has  incorporated  Captain  Pinkney  .s 
trip  into  the  ciirriculum  of  20  Boston- 
area  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Students  have  followed  the 
captain's  progress  with  pins  on  a  map 
and  had  letters  waiting  for  him  at  var- 
ious ports  along  his  route.  In  his  return 
letters  and  in  meetings  with  students 
during  a  trip  back  to  the  United  States 


MIND  KXTKNSION   UNIVERS!"-Y 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  as  my 
colleagues  are  aware.  I  have  long  been 
supportive  of  expanding  access  to  edu- 
cation for  our  Nation's  citizens 
through  the  use  of  advanced  tech- 
nology. Given  my  interest  in  this  area. 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues how  four  .■\mericans  will  have 
succeeded  on  May  15.  1992.  in  obtaining 
their  masters  of  business  administra- 
tion [MBA's]  degrees  from  Colorado 
State  University,  without  ever  step- 
ping foot  on  the  campus. 

Through  the  use  of  a  24-hour  cable 
television  channel  devoted  solely  to  di- 
rect instruction,  educational  program- 
ming. Mind  Extension  University,  the 
Education  Network,  delivered  the  aca- 
demic courses  necessary  for  the  follow- 
ing individuals  to  become  the  first 
Mind  Extension  University  graduates 
to  earn  their  MB.^'s  while  in  their  own 
homes.  Tracy  Smith  of  Homer.  AK; 
Patti  Hoffman  of  Tulsa.  OK:  Bob  Foley 
of  Windsor.  CT:  and  Christ  Broz  of 
Sausalito.  CA. 

Since  these  individuals  "attended" 
classes  by  watching  programming  de- 
livered via  cable  television,  when  they 
accepted  their  degrees  on  May  15  at 
Colorado  State  University,  at  Fort  Col- 
lins. CO.  it  was  the  first  time  they  had 
set  foot  on  that  campus. 

Although  all  four  students  had  dif- 
ferent reasons  for  electing  to  obtain  an 
advanced  degree  through  distance  edu- 
cation, they  all  cited  one  of  the  most 
important  benefits— flexibility.  Mind 
Extension  University  provided  the  in- 
structional programming  that  enabled 
these  individuals  to  fulfill  their  aca- 
demic requirements  without  a  com- 
mute, while  at  the  same  time  affording 
them  the  opportunity  to  create  a 
schedule  to  accommodate  a  family,  job. 
and  way  of  life. 

For  Tracy  Smith,  a  25-year-old  ac- 
counting supervisor  at  a  local  utilities 
company.  Mind  Extension  University 
offered  the  only  option  for  earning  an 
MB.A.  without  having  to  move  from 
Homer.  AK.  225  miles  south  of  Anchor- 
age. This  would  have  entailed  finding  a 
new  job.  new  friends,  and  a  place  to 
live.  Fellow  graduate  Patti  Hoffman, 
from  Tulsa.  OK.  needed  an  academic 
program  with  enough  flexibility  to 
meet  her  time-intensive  career  and 
family  responsibilities. 
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Unh  1  iiley.  who  will  also  be  receivin« 
hi.-,  (li'^iee  on  May  15.  viewed  Mind  Ex- 
tension University  as  an  opportunity 
to  earn  an  advanced  degree  while  bal- 
ancing the  demands  of  a  job  as  a  finan- 
cial systenns  analyst  with  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  in  Windsor.  CT.  with  the 
time  he  desired  to  spend  with  his  wife 
and  children. 

Independent  business  consultant 
Chris  Broz.  from  Sausalito.  CA.  decided 
at  the  Age  of  41  that  he  needed  to  de- 
velop further  his  business  skills  in 
order  to  compete  with  professionals  of 
the  younger  generation.  Mind  Exten- 
sion University  provided  a  way  for  him 
to  accomplish  his  objectives  while  al- 
lowing him  to  continue  to  gain  prac- 
tical experience  from  his  job. 

Through  Mind  Extension  University 
these  students  completed  the  same  rig- 
orous program  as  their  on-campus 
classmates.  The  Colorado  State  Univer- 
sity MBA  Program,  which  is  fully  ac- 
credited by  the  American  Assembly  of 
Collegiate  Schools  of  Business,  devel- 
ops fundamental  skills  in  a  range  of 
marketing  specialties,  including  ac- 
counting, finance,  organizational 
structure,  and  human  resources  man- 
agement. Students  are  required  to 
complete  33  credit  hours  and  then  must 
choose  between  three  options  to  re- 
ceive their  degree:  a  comprehensive  ex- 
amination by  a  student's  committee,  a 
thesis,  or  a  professional  i-esearch  paper. 
In  addition,  applicants  for  the  MBA 
degree  program  must  meet  the  admis- 
sion requirement  of  Colorado  State 
University.  Students  register  for 
courses,  order  textbooks  and  course 
materials;  access  information  on  cred- 
its, schedules,  grading  procedures,  poli- 
cies, prerequisites,  and  tuition,  and  in- 
quire about  fees  by  calling  the  Mind 
Extension  University  Education  Cen- 
ter. 

Communication  with  professors 
takes  place  through  a  special  800  num- 
ber set  up  at  the  beginning  of  each 
course.  In  several  instances,  an  elec- 
tronic bulletin  board  offers  interaction 
with  classmates.  Moreover,  students 
must  fulfill  the  same  requirements  as 
their  on-campus  counterparts,  includ- 
ing writing  papers  and  taking  tests, 
which  are  monitored  by  a  proctor. 

Founded  in  1987.  Mind  Extension  Uni- 
versity, the  Education  Network,  is  the 
countr.v's  leader  in  distance  edu- 
cation— so  named  because  students  can 
watch  lectures  that  are  transmitted  to 
them  via  cable,  satellite,  or  video  cas- 
sette while  they  remain  at  home,  or  at 
a  distance  from  the  instructor.  Today, 
the  Network  delivers  undergraduate 
and  graduate  courses  and  degree  pro- 
grams to  more  than  18  million  homes 
nationwide. 

Mind  Extension  University  dem- 
onstrates how  advanced  technology  can 
be  utilized  to  expand  access  to  quality 
education.  Through  its  academic  de- 
grees programs,  such  as  the  MBA  avail- 
able at  Colorado  State  University,  the 


.M.usi.i.-.  Ml  .•\irs  );i  Education  Tech- 
nulot.'-y  .it  Cifdix't-  Washington  Univer- 
sity and  others,  MEU  is  helping  Amer- 
icans develop  the  skills  necessary  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 

As  we  talk  about  those  issues  in  this 
body,  we  must  now  plan  to  make  those 
policies  necessary  to  advance  these 
kinds  of  activities  to  all  Americans 
across  this  country. 

It  is  very  important,  and  I  think 
that,  probably,  the  real  worth  and  real 
mission  of  government  when  it  comes 
to  serving  the  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  oi    .KENTUCKY'S 
BICENTENNIAL 

Mr.  P'ORD.  Mr.  President,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  recognize  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky  as  Statehood  Day  was  cele- 
brated across  Kentucky  yesterday. 
June  1,  1992,  marked  the  date  200  years 
ago  when  President  George  Washington 
signed  the  proclamation  admitting 
Kentucky  as  the  15th  State  of  the 
Union. 

As  the  statehood  celebration  cul- 
minated yesterday.  I  would  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  reflect  back  on  the 
evolution  of  our  great  State  over  the 
years  and  also  recognize  the  outstand- 
ing efforts  by  those  who  have  so  dili- 
gently prepared  Kentucky  for  her  bi- 
centennial. The  members  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Bicentennial  Commission  and 
the  citizens  themselves  have  given 
tirelessly  to  prepare  the  many  events 
and  celebrations  across  the  State  this 
year  and  I  commend  them  for  their 
hard  work  and  dedication.  I  would  also 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
my  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate  for 
their  help  in  securing  passage  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  61.  which  declared 
June  1.  1992.  Kentucky  Bicentennial 
Day. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  former  Governor 
of  Kentucky.  I  have  always  found  spe- 
cial enjoyment  in  exploring  and  cele- 
brating in  our  States  history.  When 
Daniel  Boone  and  other  frontiersmen 
led  expeditions  through  the  Cum- 
berland Gap  in  the  late  1700s.  they  dis- 
covered a  world  of  unmatched  beauty 
and  potential.  The  land  attracted  the 
interest  of  explorers  and  settlers  alike, 
and  many  chose  to  stay  and  call  it 
home.  But  that  was  far  from  an  easy 
task. 

The  territory  we  now  know  as  Ken- 
tucky was  cherished  by  Virginians  as 
well  However,  the  population  was  in- 
creasing at  a  rapid  rate  and  the  peo- 
ple's attitude  toward  Virginia  was 
changed  by  neglect  and  their  own  con- 
cerns of  freedom  and  safety  from  pos- 
sible attack.  The  daughter  of  Virginia 
was  growing  up  and  the  struggle  for 
statehood  began. 

The  early  Kentuckians  were  head- 
strong   in    their   pursuit    of  statehood 


and  liberty.  The  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates from  western  Virginia— which 
would  soon  be  Kentucky— opposed  the 
Federal  Constitution  at  the  Virginia 
Convention  in  1787.  This  original  Con- 
stitution did  not  guarantee  the  individ- 
ual liberties  sought  by  patriots  in  the 
struggle  for  independence.  Neverthe- 
less, this  objection  was  historically  sig- 
nificant in  that  it  contributed  to  the 
adoption  of  our  constitutional  lib- 
erties, the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  1791.  The 
protest  led  to  statehood  for  Kentucky 
and  promoted  a  new  free  spirit  to  meet 
future  conflict. 

Kentucky  was  the  first  to  t^ke  a 
stand  for  its  citizens  rights.  The  Ken- 
tucky Legislature  responded  to  the 
people's  demands  in  the  Kentucky  Res- 
olutions, which  were  authored  by 
Thomas  Jefferson.  This  document  re- 
affirmed a  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances established  in  the  Constitution 
for  the  protection  of  individual  lib- 
erties and  called  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  Acts.  To  me.  thi.s 
dedication  to  freedom  and  independ 
ence  characterizes  the  passionate  na- 
ture of  the  early  Kentuckians  as  they 
began  to  mold  the  State. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  our  pio- 
neer farmers  made  the  fields  of  Ken- 
tucky bloom,  turning  the  State  into 
one  where  agriculture  has  become  the 
economic  mainstay.  Today,  we  are 
proud  to  be  the  Nation's  second  ranked 
tobacco  producing  State  and  the  Na- 
tion's largest  producer  of  both  burley 
tobacco  and  bourbon  whiskey.  In  addi- 
tion to  oui'  vast  agricultural  resources, 
our  State  finds  herself  as  one  of  the 
largest  producers  of  coal . 

In  Kentucky,  we  like  to  think  there 
is  room  for  all.  either  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  mining,  the  horse  industry  or 
other  business.  Our  State  is  even  home 
to  a  few  famous  political  figures.  Iron- 
ically. Kentucky  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  Union  President  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  the  Confederate  President.  Jeffer- 
son Davis.  The  two  great  men  were 
born  in  log  cabins  within  1  year  and  100 
miles  of  each  other.  We  are  also  proud 
to  call  Kentuckians  such  promin'i.t 
contributors  to  our  Nation's  history  .t.- 
Henry  Clay— the  "Great  Compromiser  " 
and  three-time  F'residential  candidate. 
President  Zachary  Taylor,  and  four 
Vice  Presidents.  Rii-hard  M.  Johnson, 
John  Cabell  Breckinridge.  Adlai  Ste- 
venson, and  Alben  Barkley. 

In  short.  Kentucky's  rich  history  of 
outstanding  accomplishments  and  con- 
stant hospitality  is  attributable  to  the 
past  contributions  of  such  prominent 
individuals  and  to  the  continued  dedi- 
cation of  hard-working  families  in 
every  corner  of  our  great  State.  Mr. 
President,  to  me  the  essence  of  Ken- 
tucky can  be  summed  up  in  the  words 
of  the  great  Kentucky  author  Jesse 
Stuart,  who  once  said.  'If  our  nation 
can  be  called  a  body,  then  Kentucky 
can  be  called  Its  heart." 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Kentucky  bi- 
centennial   celebration     continues    to 


spread  its  enthusiasm  across  the  State. 
I  would  like  10  take  this  opportunity 
to  encourage  all  Americans  to  viMt 
Kentucky,  Our  State  ks  home  to  beau- 
tiful mountains.  lake.s.  trees  and  farms 
and  mamtains  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
outstanding  State  Park  systems.  As  we 
all  were  recently  reminded  last  month, 
Kentucky  also  boasts  as  the  home  of 
the  thoroughbred  horse  industry  and 
the  world's  most  celebrated  horse  race, 
the  Kentucky  Derby.  Whether  you 
enjoy  the  many  activities  available  or 
the  (juiei  countryside,  the  qualit.v  of 
life  m  Kentut  ky  is  unsurpassed. 

Over  the  years.  I  have  learned  one 
thing  ahciiit  uur  rit  r/.ens  — they  are 
proud  (if  our  .State,  proud  to  be  called 
Kentuckians  and  never-  miss  a  chance 
to  demonstrate  our  Kentucky  pride  and 
heritage  to  others.  There  is  energy  and 
excitement  that  cannot  be  matched. 
P^rom  the  smallest  town  to  the  largest 
cities,  the  people  of  Kentucky  are  paus- 
ing to  look  back  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  past  as  they  prepare  for 
the  hi'itrhi  .md  promising?  future,  I  hope 
(I'Lhei's  will  lom  me  m  celelii-atintr  our 
hi.  cnt  i-niii.il  t  his  vear. 


CONCLCSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRK.SIDING  OFFICER.  The  pe- 
riod for  morning  business  is  now 
closed. 


!'ROFK.s.si()\..M,  .AND  .^.M.aTEUR 
.SPORTS  PROTECTION  ACT 

The  PRKSiniNG  OFFICER  Under 
the  previous  ni-iie: .  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  i  (itisiiiei  .ition  of  S.  474, 
which  the  clerk  will  lepoit. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  iS.  474  I  lo  prohibit  sports  gambling 
under  State  law 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
tiill.  which  has  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

SE(TI()\  I    SHORT  TITlJi. 

ihis  Act  man  be  citi'd  as  the  "Professional 
und  Amateur  Sports  Protection  Act". 

Sh(      2     PROhhSSinXAI    A\n   AMATFIK    SHOHTS 

VRorrx  rii).\ 

(a)  I.\  (JESERAL.-  I'axt  17  o;  title  JS  oj  the 
I'mted  States  Code  us  amended  by  adding  at  the 

"CHAPTER  I7H—PROFESSIO.\AL  AM) 
AMATKl  K  SPORTS  PROTKCTIOS 

3701.  Definitions. 

3702.  Unlawful  sports  gambling. 

3703.  Injunctions. 
"3704.   Applicahihty. 
">V?70i.  Definitiorta 

"hur  purposes  0/  this  chapter— 

"(1)  the  term  'amateur  sports  organisation' 
means — 

"(A)  o  person  or  governmental  entity  that 
sponsors,  organises,  schedules,  or  conducts  a 
nmpetitive  game  in  which  one  or  more  amateur 
athletes  participate,  or 

■,!iji.vi   n--:i:\<-\  i.iH(ii  "I  ^^ 


'Bi  a  Icaauc  or  ufsociation  ol  persuUb  or  gui- 
i-rr.imnia!  intities  described  in  subparagraph 
I  A'. 

"(2 1  the  term  governmental  entity'  means  a 
State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  an 
entity  or  organl^atlon.  including  an  entity  or 
nrgani:ation  described  in  section  4(5)  of  the  In- 
dian Gaming  Regulatory  Act  (25  U.S.C.  2703(5)1. 
that  has  governmental  authority  uithin  the  ter- 
ritorial boundaries  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing lands  described  m  section  4(4)  of  such  Act 
(25  U.S.C.  2703(4)). 

"(3)  the  term  'professional  sports  organisa- 
tion' means— 

"(A)  a  person  or  governmental  entity  thai 
.'iponsors.  organises,  schedules,  or  conducts  a 
competitive  game  m  which  one  or  more  profes- 
sional athletes  participate,  or 

"(B)  a  league  or  association  of  persons  or  gov- 
ernmental entities  described  m  subparagraph 
(A). 

"(4)  the  term  'person'  has  the  meaning  given 
such  term  in  section  1  of  title  1,  and 

"(5)  the  term  'State'  means  any  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Sorthern  Mariana  Islands.  Patau,  or  any 
te'ruoru  iir  possession  '>•  the  I'r.jed  States. 
".*  3702.  Unlawful  sports  gambling 
"It  shall  be  unlawful  for — 

"(I)  a  governmental  entity  to  sponsor,  oper- 
ate, advertise,  promote,  license,  or  authorise  by 
law  or  compact,  or 

"(2)  a  person  to  sponsor,  operate,  advertise,  or 
promote,  pursuant  to  the  law  or  compact  of  a 
goverrimental  entity. 

a  lottery,  sweepstakes,  or  other  betting,  gam- 
bling, or  wagering  scheme  based,  directly  or  in- 
directly (through  the  use  of  geographical  ref- 
erences or  otherwise),  on  one  or  more  competi- 
tive games  in  which  amateur  or  professional 
athletes  participate,  or  are  intended  to  partici- 
pate, or  on  one  or  more  performances  of  such 
athletes  m  such  games. 
".♦  3703.  Injunction* 

"A  civil  action  to  enjoin  a  violation  of  section 
3702  may  be  commenced  in  an  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  by  a  profes- 
sional sports  organisation  or  amateur  sports  or- 
ganisation ichose  competitive  game  is  alleged  to 
he  the  basis  of  such  violation. 
".*•  3704.  Applicability 

"(a)  Sei  tton  .i7i>2  shall  not  apply  to— 
"(1)  a  lottery,  sweepstakes,  or  other  betting, 
gambling,  or  wagering  scheme  in  operation  m  a 
State  or  other  governmental  entity,  to  the  extent 
that  the  particular  scheme  actually  was  con- 
ducted by  that  State  or  other  governmental  en- 
tity prior  to  August  31.  1990: 

"(2)  a  lottery,  sweepstakes,  or  other  betting, 
gambling,  or  wagering  .scheme  in  operation  in  a 
State  or  other  governmental  entity  where  both  — 

"fA)  such  scheme  is  authorised  by  law:  and 
"(B)  a  scheme  described  in  section  3702  (other 
than  parimutuel  animal  racing  or  jai-alai)  actu- 
ally was  conducted  in  that  State  or  other  gov- 
ernmental entity  during  the  period  beginning 
September  1.  1989.  and  ending  August  31.  1990. 
pursuant  to  the  law  of  that  State  or  other  gov- 
ernmental entity:  or 

""(3)  parimutuel  animal  racing  or  jai-alai. 

""(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (a),  sec- 
tion 3702  shall  apply  on  lands  described  in  sec- 
tion 4(4)  Of  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act 
(25  U.S.C.  2703(4)).". 

(b)  Clerical  A.\iEXDME\TS.—The  table  of 
chapters  for  part  VI  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  item  relating  to  chapter 

17>^  to  read  a':  "illnjrs- 
"176.    Federal   Debt   Collfction    Proce- 
dure          :iooi". 


and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
"178.       Professional       and      Amateur 

Spores  Protection  3701". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order,  the  time  is  controlied.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini] 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch] 
control  60  minutes  on  the  bill;  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  controls  30  minutes  on 
the  biii;  one  amendment  permitted 
with  time  equally  divided  between  the 
proponents  and  opponents. 

The  Senator  from  Ai'izona  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DECONCINI  Mr  President.  I 
yield  myself  whatever  time  is  nec- 
essary-. 

MODl.'-R-.^TlON  OK  COMMITTEK  AME.N'DMENT 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  di- 
rected by  the  committee,  I  modify  the 
committee  amendment  to  S.  474  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following,  and  I  send 
it  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendnient.  as  m.odified.  is  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  Committee  substitute  insert 
the  following- 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  .\k'  r.'.:%\   '■»-  Liied  as  the  --Profe.'ssional 
and  AmatejT  SpCii-ts  Prot.ectK.r,  .^^• 
SEC.   2.   PR()FESSION.\I.  A.ND  AMATEUR   SPORTS 
PROTECTION. 

(a>  In  Gf.nek.m.,  — Part  VI  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

-CH.APTER  178— PROFESSION.AL  AND 
AM.ATEUR  SPORTS  PROTKCTION 
••Sec. 

■•3701.  Definitions. 
-3702.  Unlawful  sports  gambling. 
--3703.  Injunctions. 
-3704.  Applicability. 
"(iSTOl.  DeHnitions 

■For  purposes  of  this  chapter— 

-■(li  the  term  amateur  spwrts  org^anlzatlon' 
means— 

••iAi  a  person  or  governmental  entity  that 
sponsors,  organizes,  schedules,  or  conducts  a 
competitive  game  in  which  one  or  more  ama- 
teur athletes  participate,  or 

••(Bi  a  league  or  association  of  persons  or 
governmental  entities  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A). 

••(2 1  the  term  •governmental  entity'  means 
a  State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
an  entity  or  organization,  including  an  en- 
tity or  organization  described  in  section  4i5) 
of  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  (25 
U.S.C.  2703(5)).  that  has  governmental  au- 
thority within  the  territorial  boundaries  of 
the  United  States,  including  lands  described 
in  section  4(4)  of  such  Act  (25  U.S.C.  2703(4)). 

••(3)  the  term  •professional  sports  organiza- 
tion" means— 

•-(A)  a  person  or  governmental  entity  that 
sponsors,  organizes,  schedules,  or  conducts  a 
competitive  game  in  which  one  or  more  pro- 
fessional athletes  participate,  or 

•■(B)  a  league  or  association  of  persons  or 
governmental  entitles  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A). 

■•(4)  the  term  •person"  has  the  meaning 
s:iven  such  term  in  section  1  of  title  1.  and 

-•(5)  the  term  -State'  means  an.v  of  the  sev- 
eral   States,    the   District   of  Columbia,   the 
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Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 
Falau.  or  any  territory  of  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

"(jSTO'J    t   nirtwful  sportM  Kiimliliin; 

■  It        ,  .nUiwful  : 

•(1)  a,  fiovt-rnmental  eniity  to  sponsor,  op- 
erate, advertise,  promote,  license,  or  author- 
ize by  law  or  compact,  or 

"(2)  a  person  to  sponsor,  operate,  advertise, 
or  promote,  pursuant  to  the  law  or  compact 
of  a  governmental  entity. 
a  lottery,  sweepstakes,  or  any  other  betttnK. 
KambhnK.  or  wagerinx  scheme  based,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  ( through  the  use  of  geo- 
Kraphlcal  references  or  otherwise),  on  one  or 
more  competitive  games  in  which  amateur 
or  professional  athletes  participate,  or  are 
intended  to  participate,  or  on  one  or  more 
performances  of  such  athletes  in  such  ijames. 
"((3703.  Injunctions 

■A  civil  :itiion  to  enjoin  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 3702  may  be  commenced  in  an  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Attorney  Gcnei-al  of  the  United  States, 
or  by  a  professional  sports  ortcanization  or 
amateur  sports  ortranization  whose  competi- 
tive «ame  is  iil letted  to  be  the  basis  of  such 
violation 
"$3704.  Applicability 

■•(ai  Section  3702  shall  not  apply  to  - 

"(1)  a  lottery,  sweepstakes,  or  any  other 
betting,  (famblins.  or  watrerlntr  scheme  in  op- 
eration In  a  State  or  other  governmental  en- 
tity, to  the  extent  that  the  scheme  was  con- 
ducted by  that  State  or  other  (rovernmental 
entity  at  any  time  during  the  period  begin- 
ning January  1,  1976.  and  ending  August  31. 
1990: 

■•(2i  a  lottery,  sweepstakes,  or  any  other 
betting,  gambling,  or  wagering  scheme  in  op- 
eration in  a  State  or  other  governmental  en- 
tlt.v  where  both  — 

"(A)  such  scheme  was  authorized  ijy  a  st^it- 
ute  as  in  effect  on  October  2.  1991;  and 

•■(B)  a  scheme  described  In  section  3702 
(Other  than  one  based  on  parlmutuel  animal 
racing  or  jai-alai  gamesi  actually  was  con- 
ducted in  that  State  or  other  governmental 
entity  at  any  time  during  the  period  l)egin- 
ning  September  1.  1989.  and  ending  ()ctot)er  2. 
1991.  pursuant  to  the  law  uf  that  State  or 
other  governmental  entit.v;  or 

••(3i  parlmutuel  animal  racing  or  jai-alal 
games. 

•■(bi  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (ai, 
section  3702  shall  apf)Iy  on  lands  described  in 
section  4(4 1  of  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulalor.v 
Act  (26U.S.C  2703(4)1.  '. 

(b)  Clkkic.\i.  Amknd.mknts.-  The  tihle  of 
chapters  for  part  VI  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(li  by  amending  the  Item  relating  to  chap- 
ter 176  to  read  as  follows: 
•176.  Federal  Debt  Collection  Proce- 
dure      3001". 

and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
•178.      Professional      and      Amateur 

Sports  Protection  3701  ' 

Mr.  DeCONCIM.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  is  now  con.sid- 
eiing  S.  474.  the  Professional  and  Ama- 
teur Sports  Pi-otection  Act. 

This  bill  serves  an  important  public 
purpose,  to  stop  the  spread  of  State- 
sponsored  spoils  gambling  and  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  sports  in  America, 
our  national  pastime. 

Under  the  bill.  States  would  not  be 
allowed  to  sponsor,  authorize  or  license 


sport.'-  lotttTM'.s  III"  ,iiiy  ouier  lypt*  mi 
sports  betting  that  is  based  on  the  out- 
come of  professional  or  amateur 
games. 

State  authorized  sports  gambling 
threatens  to  change  the  nature  of 
sporting  events  from  wholesome  enter- 
tainment for  all  ages  to  devices  for 
gambling. 

It  threatens  to  undermine  public  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  professional 
and  amateur  sports. 

Furthermore.  State  sanctioned 
sports  gambling  will  prom6te  gambling 
among  our  N.ition's  young  people. 

Teenage  gambling-related  problems 
are  Increasing  throughout  the  Nation. 
Of  the  approximately  8  million  compul- 
sive gamblers  in  America,  1  million  of 
them  are  under  the  age  of  20. 

Teenagers  gambling  on  State  lotter- 
ies and  sports  is  just  unacceptable. 
Governments  should  not  be  in  the  busi- 
ness of  encouraging  people,  especially 
young  people,  to  gamble. 

Dr.  Lorenz.  the  executive  director  of 
the  National  Center  for  Pathological 
Gambling,  in  her  testimony  before  my 
Judiciary  Subcommittee,  clearly  sum- 
marized the  problem.  She  noted  that 
■'sports  are  uniquely  attractive  to 
young  people.  A  sports  lottery  not  only 
teaches  youngsters  how  to  bet  on 
sports  but  would  also  eneouiage  them 
to  bet  on  sports.  The  knowledge  that 
children  would  acquire  through  sports 
lotteries  would  quickl.v  lead  to  illegal 
sports  gambling  as  they  would  discover 
the  greater  odds  of  winning  and  payoffs 
and  not  paying  taxes  on  them." 

STATIS 

During  the  hearing  held  on  this  bill 
last  .year  the  testimony  presented  as 
well  as  additional  letters  and  materials 
included  in  the  Record,  clearly  estab- 
lished the  need  to  prevent  States  from 
placing  their  stamp  of  approval  on 
sports  betting. 

Senator  Braki.ky  from  New  Jersey 
testified  from  his  personal  experience 
as  a  major  league  basketball  player 
about  the  difference  between  their 
players  game  and  the  gamblers  game, 
and  how  "there  is  a  value  to  sports 
that  goes  far  deeper  than  the  gamblers 
game."  He  made  a  compelling  case  in 
favor  of  this  particular  bill.  I  want  to 
thank  him  for  his  participation  and 
strong  support,  as  well  as  the  time  he 
took  to  testify  before  our  committee. 

The  subcommittee  also  heard  from 
football,  basketball,  baseball,  hocke.v 
about  their  concern  that  without  this 
legislation  sports  would  turn  into  a  de- 
vice for  gambling  rather  than  the 
wholesome  family  entertainment  it  is 
today. 

Mike  Singletary.  middle  line  backer 
for  the  Chicago  Bears  stated. 

When  I  go  out  on  the  ffKHball  field  to  play 
the  game  of  football,  which  I  love  so  dearly, 
one  of  the  things  I  want  to  know,  and  1  al- 
most need  to  know,  is  that  all  11  gu.vs  out 
there  on  the  field  are  thinking  about  one 
thing,  and  thafs  winning  the  football  game. 


tiiing  their  best  on  evei  >  p.iiv,  >;o;iit;  uui 
there  to  do  the  very  best  they  possibly  can 
When  you  add  the  gambling  Issue.  I  really 
feel  that  you  are  going  to  present  problems 
that  eventually  and  Inevitably  will  ruin  tht 
game. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on 
November  21,  agreed  that  this  legisla 
tion  was  needed  and  approved  the  bill 
by  voice  vote. 

Support  for  the  bill  is  very  strong 
There  a^'e  62  cosponsors,  including  my 
colleagues  on  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  Senators  H.\tch.  Simon 
Thurmond.  Specter,  Si.mpson,  ami 
Brown.  I  want  to  thank  Senator  Hatch 
for  his  strong  support  of  this.  This  bill 
would  not  be  here  toda.v  if  it  were  not 
for  his  leadership. 

Numerous     public     interest     groupi» 
State    legislators.    Governors,    college 
presidents,  sports  teams,  and  Individ 
uals  have  expressed  their  support  for 
this  bill. 

SEKD  FOR  LEGI.S1,.AT10N 

Many  States  are  looking  for  ways  tn 
raise  revenue  and  legalizing  sports  bet 
ting  is  the  latest  fad.  With  the  U.S 
budget  deficit  raging  at  almost  $400  bil 
lion,  I  can  sympathize  with  the  prob 
lem  facing  State  treasuries.  However 
legalizing  sports  betting  is  not  the  an 
swer,  no  matter  how  noble  the  cause. 

As  articulated  by  Dr.  Lornez  durinp 
the  hearing  on  thi.s  bill  'the  desire  o: 
government  for  added  revenues  and  tht- 
profit  motive  of  the  gambling  industry 
must  be  tempered  with  social  concern 
and    accountability.    Compulsive   gam 
bling  among  our  young   people   is  al 
ready  a  serious  problem,  and  we  need 
to  work  together  to  prevent  it  from  be 
coming  a  national  tragedy." 

Thirty-two  States  and  the  District  oi 
Columbia  have  State-sponsored  lottery 
games.  This  bill  would  not  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  approximately  $8  bil 
lion  in  annual  net  revenues  these  lot 
teries  are  already  providing  for  lottery 
States. 

The  problem  this  bill  seeks  to  pre 
vent  is  the  spread  of  sports  gambling 
.Ml  32  States  have  considered  or  are  re 
viewing  the  possibility  of  a  sport.^ 
theme  for  their  lotteries.  It  is  the  cu 
mulative  effect  that  State  sponsored 
sports  betting  could  have  on  sport.^ 
that  is  the  real  fear  that  motivate^ 
this  bill. 

In  the  broader  sports  gambling  area, 
Florida.  California,  and  a  number  of 
other  States  are  considering  a  wide  va 
riety  of  State  sponsored  gambling 
schemes.  Some  would  allow  sports 
gambling  on  river  boats,  others  would 
take  bets  on  sports  at  off-track  betting 
parlors,  still  others  propose  casino 
style  sports  books. 

I.^w  enforcement  authorities  havf 
told  me  time  and  again  that  legali- 
sports  betting  will  not  reduce  ill- . 
betting.  Why?  Because  you  can  get 
credit,  better  odds  and  not  pay  taxes 
on  your  winnings  when  you  bet  with 
the  local  bookie.  What  they  do  tell  me 
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1.^  Ift,M::z;r.k:  >ports  betting  may  have 
the  oppositt.'  effect  and  increase  illegal 
betting.  Why?  Because  legalized  gam- 
bling broadens  its  appeal  and  teaches 
you  how  to  bet.  Then  you  look  to  book- 
ies for  credit,  better  odds  and  no  taxes 
on  winnings. 

STATE.s  RIGHT.S  IS.SUK 

Opponents  of  this  legislation  argue 
that  legalizing  sports  gambling  is  a 
q-ipstion  of  raising  State  revenues  and 
.-:     lid  be  left  to  the  States. 

I  i:.-,tt':'e.  Mr.  President.  Sports 
u'. -,::.:  :.:..-■  :.s  not  a  benign  revenue 
.source.  It  tarnishes  sports  contests, 
t  onverting  them  from  family  enter- 
tainment into  vehicles  for  wagering.  It 
diminishes  the  function  of  athletes  as 
role  models  for  young  people.  It  creates 
.1  pervasive  atmosphere  of  suspicion 
about  honest  misplays  and  human 
error. 

Sadly,  memorable  sports  gambling 
scandals  have  created  a  justifiable  pub- 
lic demand  that  sports  authorities  po- 
lice their  games  carefully,  supported 
tiy  the  moral  authority  of  the  law. 
State  sponsored  sports  gambling  would 
significantly  undercut  these  efforts. 

Gambling  and  lotteries  are  already 
subject  to  Federal  regulation  and  this 
legislation  is  meant  to  be  consistent 
with  and  clarify  existing  Federal  law 
.ind  policy.  In  1966.  Congress  made  it  a 
Federal  crime  to  fix  or  attempt  to  fix  a 
sporting  event.  A  1975  criminal  code 
.imendment  provides  that  State  lotter- 
ies cannot  involve  ■"the  placing  or  ac- 
cepting of  wagers  or  bets  on  sporting 
events  or  contests. 

Unfortunately,  this  has  not  been  in- 
terpreted to  prohibit  sports  lotteries. 

S.  474  is  a  civil  enforcement  bill 
which  will  reaffirm  Congress'  commit- 
ment to  protect  the  integrity  of  ath- 
letic comijetition. 

Furthermore,  the  interstate  nature 
of  sports  clearly  demonstrates  the  ap- 
propriateness of  Congress  addressing 
this  issue. 

The  answer  to  State  budgetary  prob- 
lems should  not  be  to  increase  the 
number  of  lottery  players  or  sports 
bettors,  regardless  of  the  worthiness  of 
the  cause.  The  risk  to  the  reputation  of 
one  of  our  Nation's  most  popular  pas- 
times, watching  professional  and  ama- 
teur sporting  events,  is  not  worth  it. 

STATE  EXEMPTIO.NS 

The  intent  of  the  legislation  is  not  to 
interfere  with  existing  laws,  oper- 
ations, or  revenue  streams.  Therefore, 
;t  provides  an  exemption  foi-  those 
;  :'s  gambling  operations  which  al- 
:  •  -1  iy  are  permitted  under  State  law. 

Some  Members  have  raised  concerns 
.ibout  providing  such  exemptions  in 
this  bill.  I  understand  these  concerns. 
but  feel  there  are  overriding  reasons 
lor  providing  the  exemptions. 

All  of  the  States  which  are  grand- 
fathered by  the  bill  have  laws  authoriz- 
ing some  type  of  sports  betting  scheme. 
Nevada  has  its  sports  books.  Oregon 
has  a  sports  lottery  on  football  games. 


and  Delaware  conducted  a  sports  lot- 
tery in  the  past  and  still  has  a  law  on 
the  books. 

It  has  recently  come  to  my  attention 
that  Montana  also  has  legalized  certain 
forms  of  sports  betting.  For  years. 
Montana  has  permitted  sports  pools 
and  Calcutta  pools.  In  1991,  they  passed 
new  legislation  that  allows  for  fantasy 
sports  leagues  and  sports  tab  games. 
These  are  limited-stakes  sports  wasjei- 
ing  games  played  in  binpo  parloi-s. 

Because  of  this  new  Montana  law.  the 
committee  substitute  before  us  today 
changes  the  effective  date  of  the  grand- 
father to  cover  those  gambling  schemes 
authorized  prior  to  October  2.  1991. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  grand- 
father provision  only  allows  those 
States  that  have  sports  gambling  au- 
thorized by  State  law  to  continue  to  do 
what  they  are  doing  now  or  could  do 
under  State  law. 

For  example.  Nevada  could  not  con- 
duct a  sports  lottery  and  Oregon  could 
not  introduce  other  forms  of  sports 
betting. 

What  this  bill  will  do  is  stop  the 
spread  of  sports  gambling  and  the 
threat  that  gambling  will  spoil  all  the 
games  involved. 

GAMBLING  O.N  INDIAN  LAND.S 

Since  the  law  we  are  proposing  toda.v 
is  a  clear  Federal  prohibition  on  sports 
gambling  it  should  apply  to  Indian 
gaming.  This  is  consistent  with  the  in- 
tent of  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory 
Act. 

The  Indian  gaming  law  i-equires  this 
to  occur  specifically.  Therefore,  my 
bill  includes  the  proper  references  to 
the  Indian  gaming  laws. 

CO.NCLCSIO.N 

I  urge  my  colleagues— ^Senator  H.^TCH 
has  done  so  well  this  morning— to  sup- 
port this  bill  and  that  we  stand  against 
the  spread  of  State  spor*^s  betting.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  good  thin.g  for  the 
country,  a  good  thing  for  our  youth,  or 
a  good  thing  for  the  athletic  events, 
whether  it  be  professional  or  colle- 
giate. 

W'e  must  address  the  problem  of 
sports  gambling,  which  threatens  the 
integrity  of  and  public  confidence  in 
amateur  and  professional  .sports.  This 
bill  will  solve  that  problem. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time'.' 

Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  H.^lTCH]. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
and  compliment  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  .\rizona  for  his  leadership  on 
this  issue.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  him  on  so  many  issues,  but 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  that 
has  brought  more  downright  satisfac- 
tion than  voting  together  and  fighting 
together  on  this  particular  issue  be- 
cause it  is  so  important. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  .■Ari- 
zona   has    spend    his    time    and    effoi't 


linngmg  this  to  the  floor,  manas^mg  to 
tret  the  cosponsors.  as  I  have  done,  and 
I  believe  this  bill  is  going  to  pass  and 
I  hope  It  passes  intact.  These  are  ir-i- 
portant  principles  he  is  talking  about. 
These  are  important  principles  for  our 
country.  These  are  important  prin- 
ciples for  our  young  people. 

I  personally  admire  Senator  DeCon- 
ciNi  and  his  leadership  in  so  many  ways 
but  especially  on  this  particular  bill. 
So  I  am  pleased  that  we  are  turning  to 
the  Professional  and  .'Amateur  Sports 
Protection  hex..  S.  474.  Both  of  our 
staffs  have  worked  long  and  hard  to  get 
this  bill  to  the  floor.  I  want  to  thank 
Senator  DeConcini's  staff  Karen  Robb. 
Janis  Long,  and  Dennis  Burke.  Others 
have  worked  very  hard  on  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  and  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  well  to  bring  this 
bill  forward. 

As  Senator  DeConcini  mentioned. 
Senator  Bradley  is  an  authority  on 
this  issue,  and  I  think  ought  to  be  lis- 
tened to.  I  have  great  respect  for  him. 
I  loved  him  as  a  basketball  player  and 
admired  him  through  the  years,  as  an 
old  basketball  player  myself,  and  have 
great  respect  for  him.  not  only  as  a 
basketball  player  but  as  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator. He  is  very  strongly  behind  this 
bill,  as  I  think  are  other  professional 
sports  people. 

The  act  bars  States  and  their  politi- 
cal subdivisions  from  sponsoring,  oper- 
ating, advertising,  authorizing,  licens- 
ing, or  promoting  any  lottery  or  gam- 
bling scheme  that  is  based  directly  or 
indirectly  on  the  games  of  a  profes- 
sional or  amateur  sports  team.  It  is 
that  simple.  It  just  basically  does  away 
with  State-backed  gambling. 

I  think  everybody  knows  I  am  op- 
posed to  gambling.  If  sports  gambling 
is  utilized  for  revenue.  State  govern- 
ments, not  just  racketeers,  will  be  de- 
frauding the  public.  Moreover,  sports 
gambling  does  not  produce  the  long- 
term  stable  source  of  revenue  its  pro- 
moters would  like  States  to  believe. 
Under  State-sanctioned  sports  gam- 
bling, the  only  real  winners  would  be 
the  bookies  and  the  private  companies 
that  encourage  -States  to  run  the 
games  in  the  hope  of  administering 
them. 

There  is  no  question,  of  course,  that 
both  legal  and  illegal  gambling  is  wide- 
spread. A  State's  approval  of  sports 
gambling,  in  my  view,  poses  a  special 
threat  to  the  character  of  these  games. 
It  erodes  the  good  will  in  the  service 
marks  of  the  teams,  .^nd  it  sends  the 
wrong  message  to  our  Nation's  .youth. 

Religious  leaders,  law  enforcement 
officials,  educators,  athletes,  and 
sports  officials  all  condemn  sports 
gambling  arrangements.  The  National 
Football  League,  the  National  Basket- 
ball Association,  the  National  Hockey 
League,  major  league  baseball,  and  the 
NC.-\.A  all  support  this  bill. 

Paul  Tagliabue.  Commissioner  of  the 
National  Football  League,  testified  In 
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support  of  S.  474  on  June  26.  1991.  in  our 
Patent.  Copyrights,  and  Trademarks 
Subcommittee.  His  words  are  worth 
noting.  He  said: 

We  do  not  want  our  Kames  used  as  bait  to 
sell  gamblinn.  We  should  not  gamble  with 
our  children's  heroes. 

Commissioner  Tagliabue  noted  that, 
in  order  to  avert  violations  of  current 
F'ederal  law  prohibiting:  the  fixing  of 
sporting  contests,  or  attempts  to  fix 
sporting  contests,  the  NFL  bars  anyone 
connected  with  the  NFL  from  gambling 
on  NFL  games  or  associating  with 
gamblers. 

"Legalized  sports  gambling  threatens 
all  that  we  have  worked  for  in  this  re- 
spect—and more."  He  then  listed  four 
basic  reasons  to  oppose  the  spread  of 
legalized  sports  gambling: 

First,  sports  gambling  threatens  the 
characters  of  team  sports.  Instead  of 
standing  for  healthy  competition 
through  teamwork  and  honest  prepara- 
tion, professional  sports  contests  "will 
come  to  represent  the  fast  buck,  the 
Quick  fix,  the  desire  to  get  something 
for  nothing.  " 

Second,  sports  gambling  undermines 
the  integrity  of  team  sports  and  public 
confidence  in  such  sports.  "Sports  lot- 
teries inevitably  foster  a  climate  of 
suspicion  about  controversial  plays  and 
intensify  cynicism  with  respect  to 
player  performances,  coaching  deci- 
sions, officiating  calls  and  game  re- 
sults." Some  fans  who  bet  on  losing 
teams  will  assume  the  fix  was  in. 

Third,  "legalized  sports  gambling 
sends  a  terrible  message  to  youth." 
Perceptions  of  athletes  are  diminished 
in  young  minds  if  they  are  reduced  in 
stature  by  being  participants,  however 
unwilling,  in  gambling  schemes.  State- 
sponsored  sports  gambling  sends  a  mes- 
sage to  our  young  people  that  raising 
revenue  is  more  Important  than  moral 
standards. 

Finally.  Commissioner  Tagliabue 
said,  legalizing  gambling  will  encour- 
age gambling  by  our  Nation's  youth. 
Commissioner  Tagliabue  cited  a  com- 
ment by  Dr.  Valerie  Lorenz,  executive 
director  of  the  National  Center  for 
Pathological  Gambling,  that  the  in- 
crease in  gambling  by  teenagers  is 
linked  to  the  increase  in  the  spread  of 
State  lotteries  in  general.  Dr.  Lorenz 
said;  "The  message  they're  conveying 
is  that  gambling  is  not  a  vice  but  a 
normal  form  of  entertainment."  In- 
deed, Dr.  Lorenz.  who  is  also  cochair  of 
the  task  force  on  gambling  addiction  of 
the  Maryland  Department  of  Health 
and  Mental  Hygiene  and  director  of  the 
Forensic  Center  for  Compulsive  Gam- 
bling, also  testified  before  our  sub- 
committee. She  said: 

(This  bill]  without  doubt,  [is]  the  most 
positive  piece  of  legislation  I  have  seen  In 
Federal  or  State  novernment  In  recent  years 
from  the  standpoint  of  stemming  compulsive 
gambling,  especially  among  yountf  people. 

She  testified  that  gambling  among 
our  Nation's  youth  has  been  alarm- 
ingly on  the  rise. 


We  l)elleve  that  the  spread  of  State  lotter- 
ies in  the  past  20  years  has  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  this  problem  For  states  to  es- 
tabllsli  sports  lotteries  or  to  legalize  other 
forms  of  sports  gambljnK  would  be  to  take  a 
bad  situation  and  make  it  even  worse  Many 
of  the  victims  would  be  our  children. 

She  said  that  gambling  has  become 
more  widespread  in  our  society. 

Particularly  alarming  is  the  preponder- 
ance of  younger  gamblers  — those  in  their 
early  twenties  or  thirties— who  are  now  ad- 
dicted and  the  rise  of  gambling,  among 
young  single  men  *  •  *.  The  growth  of  State 
lotteries  undoubtedly  has  played  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  the  rise  of  teenage  gambling. 

State  sports  lotteries  will  lead  to  a 
further  increase  in  teenage  garhbling 
because  our  young  people  are  attracted 
to  sports  activities. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  go  on.  But  the 
bottom  line  is  this:  sports  gambling  is 
bad  for  the  country.  It  is  bad  for  our 
young  people.  It  is  bad  for  everybody. 
We  ought  to  pass  this  bill  overwhelm- 
ingly and  send  it  to  the  President. 

I  remember  a  number  of  years  ago 
where  a  nuclear  scientist  was  a  mem- 
ber of  my  faith  and  of  my  church,  but 
he  was  a  compulsive  gambler.  He  made 
a  whopping  amount  of  money  for  that 
time  and  place.  He  loved  his  wife  and 
children,  but  he  could  not  control  his 
compulsive  gambling.  Even  though  he 
made  more  money  than  anybody  in  our 
congregation  or  anybody  that  I  know 
of,  he  was  always  broke  and  his  family 
was  always  destitute  because  of  his 
compulsive  gambling.  Magnify  that 
thousands,  if  not  millions,  of  times 
over  and  you  start  to  understand  why 
it  is  so  important  for  societ.v  to  take 
an  interest  in  these  important  moral 
issues. 

This  is  an  important  bill.  We  should 
not  weaken  it.  We  should  not  create 
loopholes  in  it  or  delay  its  implemen- 
tation. I  believe  that  we  ought  to  pass 
it  intact,  exactly  as  it  is.  and  every- 
body in  this  society  will  be  better  off: 
everybody  in  this  society  will  under- 
stand that  we  do  have  some  restraints 
on  conduct  that  is  Important  to  our  so- 
ciety. 

This  is  a  matter  where  almost  every- 
body who  is  anybody  in  sports  feels 
very  strongly.  Almost  everybody  who 
is  anybody  in  sports  wants  this  bill  to 
pass. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  and  myself 
have  worked  long  and  hard,  along  with 
countless  others,  to  try  to  get  this  to 
the  floor  and.  hopefully,  get  it  passed 
this  year  so  that  we  can  prevent  some 
of  these  problems  that  we  have  been 
talking  about  on  the  floor  today.  I 
hop)e  we  are  able  to  do  so.  I  hope  our 
colleagues  will  vote  for  this  bill  today 
in  overwhelming  numbers.  I  do  not 
think  they  could  possibly  be  reluctant 
to  do  so,  and  they  will  have  a  lot  of  ac- 
claim from  the  people  who  know  most 
about  this  for  having  done  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grassi.kv]. 

AMENDMENT  NO    \K1 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  certain  exemption.^ 
to  prohibited  State  activities,  and  for 
other  purposes) 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley] 
proposes  an  amendment  numljered  1857 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  line  21.  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  and  the  last  period. 

On  page  5.  insert  between  lines  21  and  22 
the  following: 

"(c )  The  provisions  of  section  3702  shall  not 
apply  to  any  lottery,  sweepstakes,  or  other 
betting,  gambling  or  wagering  scheme  in  a 
State  which,  prior  to  .January  1.  1985.  enact.-- 
legislation  stating  that  such  State  desires  tc 
be  exempt  from  such  prohibition.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  debate  will  b»- 
controlled  with  1  hour  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  and  1 
hour  under  the  control  of  the  Senators 
from  Arizona  and  Utah. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  consume  at  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona and  the  Senator  from  Utah  just 
gave  very  good  speeches  on  the  subject 
of  the  ills  of  gambling  generally  and  on 
the  ills  of  sports  gambling. 

I  say  amen,  except  for  their  willing- 
ness to  let  the  evils  of  sports  gambling 
continue  in  the  States  of  Delaware.  Or- 
egon, Montana,  and  Nevada.  That.  Mr. 
President,  is  where  I  part  company 
from  the  admirable  goals  of  Senitoi 
DeConcini  and  Senator  Hatch  and 
other  supporters  of  this  bill  because 
gambling  in  any  form  is  not  something 
to  encourage  or  to  promote. 

If  this  were  a  bill  about  banning  gam- 
bling, I  would  probably  have  a  different 
point  of  view.  But  that  is  not  what  this 
bill  is  about.  This  bill  purports  to  re- 
strict gambling  on  sporting  events  by 
prohibiting  certain  States  from  con- 
ducting sports  lotteries,  and  it  doe.'- 
b.y  discriminating  against  m.t:.. 
States,  including  my  State  of  Iowa. 
and  preferring  four  Stales. 

In  my  judgment  this  is  not  a 
distriction  that  Congress  should  toler- 
ate. And  my  amendment  is  intended  to 
correct  this  deficiency.  My  amendment 
will  allow  States,  all  States,  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  declare  that  they 
do  not  want  to  be  covered  by  this  bill's 
reach.  States  would  have  2  years  under 
the  amendment,  until  January  1.  1995. 
to  opt  out  of  this  bill's  coverage. 


Mr  President,  this  bill  exempts  four 
States  from  its  reach,  and  those  are 
Delaware.  Oregon.  Montana,  and  Ne- 
Viida.  Oregon  currently  has  a  sports 
lottery  Delaware,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing, has  had  one  in  the  past.  Montana. 
I  believe,  allows  fantasy  leagues  based 
on  real  sporting  events.  And.  in  Ne- 
vada, gambling  on  sports  events  is  per- 
fectly legal.  But  out  there  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  50  States.  State  govern- 
ments will  be  excluded  from  conduct- 
ing lotteries  based  on  sporting  events  if 
this  bill  becomes  law  without  my 
amendment.  And  that  will  occur  de- 
spite the  fact  that  32  States  already 
have  some  form  of  lottery,  including 
my  own  State  of  Iowa. 

Congress  often  preempts  the  States 
from  acting  in  certain  areas.  We  do  it 
where  consistency  and  uniformity  re- 
(luire  preemption.  But  I  can  not  recall 
where  we  have  legislated  preemption 
on  a  piecemeal  or  patchwork  basis,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  about  to  do  here. 
There  is  no  reason  that  four  States 
should  have  more  power  to  get  them- 
selves exempt  from  this  bill's  provi- 
sions. This  is  a  very  dangerous  prece- 
dent, one  that  takes  us  down  a  perilous 
path. 

After  all.  why  does  Congress  have  the 
right  to  restrict  the  source  of  revenues 
for  46  States,  but  not  for  4  States?  This 
has  the  potential  to  undermine  our 
Federal  system,  and  this  is  something 
w.'  .should  not  take  lightly. 

Moreover,  it  is  an  issue  the  courts 
have  looked  at  with  some  disfavor. 

As  far  back  as  1936.  the  Supreme 
Court  examined  a  so-called  grandfather 
clause  and  struck  it  down  as  an  arbi- 
trary and  discriminatory  violation  of 
the  Constitution.  In  Mayflower  Farms 
versus  Ten  Eyck.  the  Supreme  Court 
struck  down  a  statute  which  only  per- 
mitted milk  producers  which  had  been 
in  business  before  a  specified  date  to 
avoid  the  statute's  pricing  restrictions. 

The  Court  found  the  pricing  law  was: 

An  attempt  to  give  economic  advantage  to 
those  in  a  given  business  at  an  arbitrar.v  date 
as  against  all  those  who  enter  the  industry 
after  that  date. 

It  is  true  that  the  courts  require  a 
showing  of  only  a  rational  basis  to  up- 
hold a  grandfather  clause.  But  that  ra- 
tional basis  must  be  substantiated  by  a 
valid  legislative  purpose. 

It  could  be  a  legitimate  legislative 
purpose  for  Congress  to  ban  gambling 
to  protect  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
But  that  is  not  what  this  bill  is  about. 
This  bill,  specifically,  openly,  and  can- 
didly, as  stated  by  the  sponsors,  favors 
4  .States  and  penalizes  the  other  46. 

The  third  circuit  in  a  1981  case — Dela- 
ware Basin  Commission  versus  Bucks 
County  Water  &  Sewer  Authority— 
noted: 

Favoritism  of  this  sort  might  often  appear 
the  product  of  a  political  arrangement  that 
does  no  more  than  favor  one  interest  at  the 
expense  of  another  rather  than  the  result  of 
a  reasoned  judgment  about  a  socially  bene- 
ficial policy. 


In  that  case,  the  appeals  court  could 
not  find  any  rational  basis  for  the 
grandfather  clause  which  exempted 
from  water  use  charges  any  withdraw- 
als or  diversions  which  could  have  been 
made  without  charge  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Delaware  Basin  com- 
pact. 

Likewise,  there  is  no  rational  basis 
for  letting  some  well-connected  States 
with  sports  gambling  get  away  with 
what  the  other  46  cannot. 

If  we  are  going  to  leerislate  in  this 
manner,  let  us  at  least  give  the  rest  of 
the  States  the  same  oppoi'tunity  that 
Delaware.  Oregon.  Montana,  and  Ne- 
vada have.  Let  us  give  the  States  the 
chance  to  opt  out.  And  that  is  what  my 
amendment  would  allow. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said.  I  re- 
spect the  goals  of  the  proponents  of 
this  bill.  Successful  sports  men  and 
women  are  today's  heroes,  and  they  are 
role  models  for  young  Americans. 

We  do  not  want  the  sports  world  to 
be  tarnished  by  gambling.  We  do  not 
want  to  encourage  gambling  on  sport- 
ing events. 

But.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  does  not 
outlaw  gambling  on  sports  events.  Of- 
fice pools  on  football  games  are  a 
weekly  event  in  the  fail.  Betting  pools 
on  the  NCAA  basketball  championship 
are  a  common  occurrence.  Every 
spring,  people  buy  and  sell  baseball 
players  in  rotissene  leagues.  And  the 
list  goes  on. 

The  fact  is  that  this  bill  will  not 
change  those  practices  one  bit. 

At  least  lotteries  are  regulated  and 
policed  by  the  States.  This  street  gam- 
bling goes  on  without  any  constraint, 
unless  the  police  happen  to  crack 
down.  .And  with  the  inci'ease  in  violent 
crime,  it  does  not  seem  that  our  police 
forces,  having  their  hands  full,  and 
with  resources  being  scarce,  are  going 
to  do  much  cracking  down  on  this  sort 
of  gambling. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  assert  that 
sports  lotteries  create  a  climate  for 
possible  tampering  with  legitimate 
play.  After  all.  the  lottery  pools  run 
into  the  millions,  sometimes  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars.  And.  the  pio- 
ponents  argue  that  these  large  pots 
could  provide  an  inducement  to  tam- 
pering with  a  games  results. 

But  I  respectfully  disagree  with  this 
assertion. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a  close  student 
of  the  sports  world  to  be  aware  of  the 
millions  of  dollars  players  are  paid  in 
today's  market.  Any  player  in  a  posi- 
tion to  throw  a  game  is  already  receiv- 
ing a  huge  paycheck.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  that  a  player  with  a  multi- 
j'ear.  multi-million-dollar  contract 
would  risk  throwing  it  all  away  to  win 
a  lottery. 

And  while  the  supporters  of  this  bill 
are  no  doubt  sincere  in  their  desire  to 
see  sports  not  tainted  by  gambling. 
they  are  somewhat  less  than  pure  in 
their  motives  in  putting  this  bill  forth. 


After  ail.  lotteries  with  sports  themes 
will  still  be  permitted.  .A.nd  famous 
athletes  and  people  connected  to  them 
will  still  be  permitted  to  endorse  lot- 
teries, as  well  as  products  which  do 
cause  harm  to  young  people. 

No  one  can  dispute  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill  benefit  by  sports 
themes  and  by  product  endorsements. 
It  is  these  types  of  business  trans- 
actions that  further  elevate  and  en- 
hance sporting  events. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  also  another 
point  of  additional  significance  and 
that  is  the  right  of  Indian  tribes  to  en- 
gage in  gambling  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions. Under  the  Indian  gaming  regula- 
tions, an  Indian  tribe  may  engage  in 
certain  forms  of  gambling  that  are  not 
prohibited  by  Federal  law.  provided 
they  enter  into  a  compact  with  the 
State  government. 

Without  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment. Indian  tribes  will  clearly  be  pro- 
hibited from  conducting  sports  gam- 
bling. That  is  the  express  intent  of  this 
bill.  My  amendment,  however,  would 
enable  Indian  tribes  in  those  States 
which  opt  out  of  the  bill's  coverage  to 
conduct  sports  lotteries,  provided  the 
Indian  tribe  reaches  an  appropriate 
agreement  with  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
issues  that  I  would  like  to  discuss  con- 
cerning this  bill,  but  I  think  I  will  ap- 
proach them  during  the  general  debate 
after  my  amendment  is  considered. 

I  want  to  merely  close  at  this  point 
by  saying  that  without  my  amendment 
this  bill  discriminates  between  States 
that  already  have  this  sort  of  gambling 
and  the  other  46  States  that  will  be 
banned  from  it.  Such  discrimination,  in 
my  judgment,  is  just  plain  wrong  and. 
as  I  pointed  out  from  two  court  cases 
on  grandfather  clauses,  arguably  un- 
constitutional. 

My  amendment  will  eliminate  that 
discrimination.  It  will  in  a  sense  say 
what  is  good  for  the  goose  is  good  for 
the  gander.  If  4  States  are  entitled  to 
revenues  from  sports  gambling,  then 
the  other  46  States  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  share  in  that  revenue.  If 
we  really  believe  sports  gam.bling  is 
bad.  as  I  know  we  do.  then  we  should 
have  a  nationwide  consistent  policy— it 
should  be  prohibited  in  Oregon.  Ne- 
vada. Montana,  and  Delaware  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  for  these  reasons 
that  out  of  a  matter  of  fairness  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  and  I 
retain  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  San- 
FORD).  Who  yields  time'.' 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  have  en- 
joyed listening  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Iowa,  and  I  know  he  is 
against  sports  gambling.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  sports  gambling  is  bad  and  all 
we  can  do  is  stop  46  States  from  gam- 
bling, it  seems  to  me  that  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  It  is  certainly  not 
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a  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  Under 
his  amendment,  he  would  just  open  up 
a  loophole  that  any  State  that  wants 
to  could  opt  out  within  the  next  2  years 
and  start  gambling  practices. 

Now.  the  four  States  that  are  grand- 
fathered-in  in  this  bill  are  States  that 
have  gambling.  And.  as  a  matter  of  just 
trying  to  resolve  the  problems  sur- 
rounding getting  an  important  bill  like 
this  through.  we  agreed  to 
grandfathering  because  we  had  no 
choice. 

It  would  have  been  better  off  to  have 
banned  all  State  sponsored  sports  gam- 
bling. But  the  least  we  can  do.  it  seems 
to  me.  is  stop  the  trend  of  such  gam- 
bling. So  we  decided  to  act  prospec- 
tively, which  is  about  all  we  can  do.  I 
think  it  is  entirely  rational  to  stop  the 
spread  of  this  kind  of  sports  gambling. 
We  have  the  power  to  do  so  under  the 
commerce  clause,  and  I  hope  we  are 
going  to  exercise  it  today. 

The  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  creates  a  window  of 
slightly  over  2  years  in  which  any 
State  or  all  of  the  46  States  may  enact 
legislation  which  would  exempt  the 
particular  State  or  those  States  from 
the  prohibitions  of  this  bill. 

If  the  underlying  premise  of  the  bill 
is  sound,  and  I  think  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  said  that  it  is. 
and  I  and  61  cosponsors  also  lielieve 
that  it  is.  this  amendment  must  be  re- 
jected. The  amendment  is  completely 
inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  the 
bill.  A  vote  in  favor  of  this  amendment 
is  a  vote  in  favor  of  permitting  unlim- 
ited State-sponsored  sports  gambling. 

If  the  abuse  of  sporting  contests 
through  State-sponsored  or  authorized 
gambling  should  be  prohibited,  it 
should  be  prohibited  now.  This  amend- 
ment postpones  the  effect  of  this  bill 
for  slightly  more  than  2  years. 

The  amendment  creates  a  window 
during  which  States  can  opt  out  of  cov- 
erage under  this  bill.  Under  the  Grass- 
ley  amendment,  when  a  State  votes  to 
take  itself  out  from  the  bill's  coverage, 
it  preserves  forever  its  right  to  sponsor 
State  gambling.  State  sports  gambling, 
if  you  will. 

Of  course,  sports  gambling  promoters 
will  press  hard  to  get  State  legislatures 
to    enact    such    an    opt-out    provision 
They  will  urge  the  States  to  preserve 
their  options  for  the  future. 

This  amendment  is  not  a  com- 
promise. The  bill  itself  currently  rep- 
resents a  compromise  b.v  being  basi- 
cally pi-ospective  in  effect.  The  bill  al- 
lows a  few  exceptions,  four  States,  in 
carefully  circumscribed  situations. 
where  such  schemes  are  already  pro- 
vided for.  Compromise  is  frequently 
necessary  around  here,  of  course,  in 
order  to  enact  legislation. 

The  Grassley  amendment,  in  con- 
trast, renders  the  bill  a  complete  and 
total  nullity  for  at  least  2  more  years, 
as  the  battle  rages  in  those  46  States 
for  them  to  protect  their  options.  As  a 


practical  matter,  it  opens  the  door  to 
rendering  the  entire  bill  a  complete 
and  total  nullity  on  a  permanent  basis. 

The  amendment,  in  my  opinion, 
sends  precisely  the  wrong  message, 
namely,  that  it  really  is  acceptable  for 
States  to  undertake  sports  gambling. 
And  I  think  using  the  argument  that  it 
is  only  fair  since  four  States,  which  are 
already  doing  this,  have  been  exempted 
or  have  been  grandfathered  in  this  bill, 
it  is  only  fair  to  allow  the  rest  of  them 
to  gamble  even  though  we  hate  gam- 
bling. I  think  that  is  wrong. 

A  vote  for  the  Grassley  amendment 
is  a  vote  to  gut  this  bill.  The  National 
Football  League,  the  National  Hockey 
League,  the  National  Basketball  Asso- 
ciation, major  league  baseball,  and  the 
NCAA,  all  oppose  the  Grassley  amend- 
ment. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  amendment. 
If  we  want  to  do  something  about 
sports  gambling  we  should  really  get 
on  the  ball  and  change  this  situation. 
If  we  want  to  stop  our  teenagers  from 
being  grabbed  by  sports  gambling,  if  we 
want  to  stop  the  decimation  of  families 
around  this  country  because  of  gam- 
bling, then  we  ought  to  vote  for  this 
bill.  We  certainly  should  vote  for  a  bill 
without  the  Grassley  amendment 
which  would  open  it  up  for  2  years,  and 
a  complete  and  total  debate  over  the 
whole  country  in  all  of  the  States,  or 
at  least  the  vast  majority  of  the 
States,  concerning  sports  gambling. 

I  would  not  want  to  do  this  to  the 
country.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  or 
fair.  And  I  do  not  think  this  is  the 
thing  to  do.  especially  if  we  oppose 
sports  gambling  and  State  sponsorship 
of  sports  gambling.  I  think  this  is  very. 
very  important.  This  is  not  some  itty- 
bitty  bill.  It  is  an  important  bill  and 
involves  the  ver.v  fiber  of  our  country, 
our  youth,  and  our  families. 

The  best  we  can  do  at  this  time  is  to 
apply  this  to  46  States  and  cir- 
cumscribe narrowly  the  other  4.  which 
we  are  trying  to  do  by  this  bill.  Who 
knows?  Perhaps  the  other  four  States 
will  have  to  be  revisited  at  some  future 
time.  Right  now  it  is  the  best  we  can 
do,  and  it  is  a  heck  of  a  good  job.  It  has 
the  support  of  everybody  in  organized 
athletics  to  my  knowledge,  and  of  the 
major  players,  and  it  is  right  for  the 
American  people  in  whose  best  interest 
we  all  ought  to  be  working. 

Anybody  who  has  seen  athletes  suc- 
cumb to  some  of  these  gamblers,  and 
some  of  these  underworld  types,  under- 
stands what  we  are  talking  about.  Any- 
bod.v  who  has  seen  close  games  where 
large  betting  has  gone  on,  knows  what 
we  are  talking  about.  It  is  time  to  face 
the  music  and  do  the  best  we  can.  This 
bill  is  the  best  we  can  do,  and  I  hope  we 
pass  it  without  the  Grassley  amend- 
ment. 

Normall.v,  I  support  my  colleague 
from  Iowa  in  every  way.  He  is  a  person 
of  great  good  judgment  and  good  sense 
and  stands  up  on  so  man.v  issues  in  a 


way  that  creates  a  lot  of  admiration  in 
me.  But  on  this  one,  I  think  he  is  off 
base. 

And,  even  though  I  agree  he  is  trying 
to  be  fair,  it  is  not  fair  to  the  kids,  to 
families,  to  people  in  the  46  States  that 
this  bill  basically  applies  to,  to  allow 
them  to  have  to  go  through  another  2 
years  of  fighting  over  this  issue  when 
we  can  solve  this  problem  now. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  can  sup- 
port this  bill  without  any  amendments. 
In  the  end.  I  think  we  will  all  be  better 
off  and  society  will  benefit  from  it. 

Again.  I  thank  my  dear  colleagues, 
both  from  Iowa  and  from  Arizona,  for 
the  work  they  have  done  to  help  us 
thus  far  on  this  bill,  and  I  hope  we  can 
go  forward  to  the  vote  at  about  2:15. 
and  pass  it  in  its  current  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  1 
thank  the  Senator  from  Iowa  sincerely 
for  his  cooperation  in  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  floor.  I  understand  from  working 
with  him  for  over  a  year  on  a  partii  u- 
lar  problem  he  has  with  the  exist:: 
legislation,  that  he  could  have  btn. 
very  difficult  and  we  would  have  had  a 
strong  debate  here,  maybe  even  going 
into  several  days.  I  appreciate  that, 
and  I  want  the  Senator  to  know  that.  I 
do  not  take  that  lightly  because  I  un- 
derstand every  Senator  has  that  right 
and  must  preserve  it  at  certain  times. 

As  the  Senator  from  Utah  said,  so 
often  I  support  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
I  have  to  oppose  this  amendment,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  it  and 
to  vote  against  it.  If  this  amendment  is 
agreed  to,  it  will  delay  the  effective 
date  of  the  bill  for  2  years.  This  amend- 
ment is  completely  inconsistent  with 
the  goal  of  the  legislation  and  would 
set  a  very  bad  precedent  in  the  Con- 
gress. States  should  not  be  given  the 
choice  about  whether  or  not  they  want 
to  be  covered  by  the  law.  If  it  is  the 
public  policy  that  this  legislation  is 
necessary,  and  if  it  is  passed  by  both 
Houses  and  signed  by  the  President,  I 
do  not  see  a  justification  to  let  States 
opt  out  at  their  own  will. 

As  the  Senator  from  Utah  pointed 
out.  there  are  62  cosponsors  of  the  bill. 
Clearly,  the  U.S.  Senate,  at  least  based 
on  cosponsorship,  believes  the  legisla- 
tion is  good  policy.  I  think  we  have  the 
votes  to  pass  it. 

I  hope  we  have  the  votes  to  defeat 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  I  believe  the  amendment  would 
stimulate  a  rush  to  State  legislatures 
to  enact  legislation  to  opt  out  from 
coverage  of  the  bill  in  order  to  preserve 
their  option  of  authorizing  sports  bet- 
ting if  they  decided  to  do  that.  That  is 
what  we  want  to  discourage.  That  is 
what  we  want  to  prohibit— not  just  dis- 
courage. Proponents  would  be  able  to 
push  such  legislation  with  a  great 
sense  of  ui-gency  because  there  would 
be  a  deadline— 2  years — and  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  would  be  lost. 


To  prohibit  sports  gambling  on  one 
hand  and  to  approve  potential  expan- 
sion on  the  other  is  really  inconsistent 
and.  in  my  judgment,  not  good  policy. 
The  amendment  is  counterproductive 
and  completely  contradictory  to  the 
bill's  purpose,  which  is  to  stop  the 
growth  of  sports  gambling. 

I  make  no  bones  about  it.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  bill  prohibits  sports  gam- 
bling. The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  cor- 
rect, there  are  four  exemptions  and 
they  are  very  carefully  crafted  to  onl.y 
include  those  States  and  only  include 
what  the  States  have  specifically,  by 
legislation,  been  authorized  to  do.  It 
does  not  permit  those  States  to  expand 
into  other  areas  of  sports  gaming  that 
they  do  not  already  involve  themselves 
in. 

We  did  that,  the  Senator  is  correct, 
out  of  compromise.  Maybe  that  is  un- 
fair. But,  it  seems  to  me,  we  probably 
would  not  even  be  here  today,  trying  to 
discourage  and  prohibit  sports  gaming, 
if  we  had  a  long,  protracted  debate  on 
whether  we  should  exempt  one  State 
and  not  another  one:  One  because  it  is 
a  major  industry:  one  because  it  is  only 
on  basketball  and  football,  and  so  we 
should  exempt  that.  And  it  just  was 
not  really  worth  it. 

You  are  caught  with  this,  perhaps— 
an  inconsistency.  What  do  you  do?  As 
the  Senator  from  Utah  pointed  out. 
this  is  a  compromise.  Except  for  cer- 
tain States,  sports  gaming  in  amateur 
and  professional  sports  will  be  barred. 
That  is  what  we  want  to  achieve  here. 

I  would  like  to  have  it  effective  on 
all  50  States  but  that  is  not  in  the 
cards.  We  have  a  chance  to  pass  this 
bill.  We  have  a  chance  to  see  it  pass  the 
House  and  enact  it  into  law. 

The  House,  by  the  way.  has  passed  a 
sports  lottery  prohibition  through  the 
omnibus  crime  bill.  H.R.  3371.  We  went 
to  conference  and  it  stayed  in  with  a 
modification  by  one  Congressman  and 
that  conference  report  is  pending  on 
the  Senate  Calendar.  So  if  we  ever  pass 
the  crime  bill-  which  many  of  us  feel  is 
necessary— this  would  be  part  of  it.  So 
this  is  what  has  brought  us  here  today, 
to  enact  this  legislation  so  we  can  pro- 
ceed with  this  part  of  the  crime  bill 
that  we  feel  is  necessary  and  has  tre- 
mendous support. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  believes  that 
this  issue  should  be  left  to  the  States. 
I  feel  strongly  that  it  is  not  a  States 
rights  issue.  Sports  are  our  national 
pastime,  not  just  confined  in  the  geo- 
graphic area  of  one  State.  There  is 
nothing  that  can  harm  sports  more 
than  to  have  wholesale  gambling  on 
them  permitted. 

Some  States  have  worked  on  and  had 
some  success  with  this.  The  State  of 
Oregon  started  its  gaming,  a  lottery  on 
basketball  and  football,  in  1989.  But  it 
is  really  questionable  as  to  how  much 
revenue  is  really  taken  in.  They  pro- 
jected $10  million  for  1989.  They  actu- 
ally grossed  $7  million  and  netted  $2.5 


million  In  1990.  the  aitL;,i".  t::r-^.-,  was 
S7.2  million  and  the  net  w,i.--  S2  4  mil- 
lion. In  1991.  the  actual  gross  was  $7 
million  and  the  net  was  $1.7  million.  I 
think  it  is  worthwhile  to  move  ahead 
and  permit  that  State,  as  small  an 
amount  as  that  is  to  them,  to  continue 
to  operate.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  viola- 
tion of  our  Constitution  at  all.  I  think 
we  can  justify  what  we  are  doing  here 
under  the  authority  vested  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  that  we 
want  to  discourage  and  we  want  to  stop 
sports  gambling. 

I  vield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  on  the  amendment? 

The  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume  under  the  43  minutes  I  have 
remaining. 

Again,  as  I  stated  just  a  few  short 
minutes  ago.  this  bill  has  some  worthy 
motives  that,  and  if  it  provided  a  na- 
tionwide standard  affecting  all  50 
States,  I  could  not  find  fault  with  it. 
But  it  is  because  of  its  selective  treat- 
ment of  some  States  that  I  have  pro- 
posed my  amendment. 

This  bill  purports  to  prohibit  the 
States  from  allowing  lottery  and 
sweepstakes  and  other  betting,  gam- 
bling and  wagering  schemes  based  on  a 
sporting  event.  There  are  many  good 
proponents  of  this  bill  to  whom  I  would 
only  say  that  if  what  you  propose  is 
good  for  the  country,  then  it  also  ought 
to  be  good  for  Oregon.  Delaware.  Ne- 
vada, and  Montana;  they  should  not 
have  these  exemptions.  We  have  sports 
leagues  and  college  athletic  associa- 
tions and  others  that  ha%-e  stated  very 
worthwhile  goals  in  the  advancing  of 
this  bill.  They  have  claimed  that  gam- 
bling on  sports  events  has  a  negative 
impact  on  the  sports  world  and  it  also 
has  a  negative  impact  on  our  children 
who  look  up  to  our  heroes  in  the  world 
of  athletics.  Those  are  assertions  that  I 
find  pretty  common  among  most  peo- 
ple in  America. 

Gambling  is  not  something  that 
should  be  encouraged  in  our  Nation.  I 
do  not  want  to  take  the  position  of  en- 
couraging gambling.  Even  policy- 
makers in  Congress  and  State  legisla- 
tures find  the  need  for  regulating  it  as 
opposed  to  promoting  it.  And  I  hope 
most  States,  except  perhaps  Nevada 
and  one  or  two  others,  where  it  is  very 
much  a  part  of  their  economy,  see  it 
that  way. 

But  I  differ  with  the  approach  taken 
in  this  bill.  There  is  not  a  prohibition 
on  sports  gambling:  it  is  a  piece  of 
Swiss  cheese.  The  bill  contains  loop- 
holes that  effectively  exempt  the 
States  of  Oregon.  Delaware.  Nevada, 
and  Montana.  So  if  sports  leagues  real- 
ly want  to  end  gambling  on  sporting 
events,  they  would  seek  a  complete  ban 
nationwide.  If  the  dangers  my  Senate 
colleagues  and  these  groups  outside  the 


Senate  are  tr.ving  to  eradicate  po>e 
such  a  threat,  then  why  can  we  all^w 
sports  gambling  in  Las  Vegas'!' 

The  bill  in  its  present  form  penalizes 
my  home  State  of  Iowa.  Iowa  is  1  of  32 
States  which  has  a  lottery,  although 
we  do  not  have  a  sports  lottery.  But 
this  bill  would  prohibit  my  State — in 
other  words,  the  policymakers  of  my 
State— from  doing  exactly  what  has 
been  done  in  Nevada.  Montana.  Dela- 
ware, and  Oregon.  I  think  my  State 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  do  that,  al- 
though I  would  hope  that  my  State 
would  not  authorize  sports  gambling. 
But  we  are  denying  my  State  the  op- 
portunity for  some  revenue  that  these 
other  four  States  will  have. 

This  bill  prohibits  my  State  from  ex- 
panding our  existing  lottery  to  include 
a  sports  lottery. 

So  my  amendment  creates  a  window 
of  opportunity  for  the  other  46  States, 
at  least  a  short  period  of  time  of  2 
yeai-s  where  the  State  might  make 
such  a  determination. 

It  would  give.  then,  my  State  of 
Iowa,  as  one  of  these  46  States,  an  op- 
portunity, and  it  would  allow  them  to 
pass  legislation  stating  that  the  State 
does  not  want  to  be  covered  by  this 
bill,  as  the  States  of  Oregon.  Nevada. 
Montana,  and  Delaware  are  exempt. 

Both  of  my  colleagues  stated  they 
would  prefer  to  see  it  prohibited  in  all 
States  but  that  as  far  as  the 
practicalities  of  getting  a  bill  passed, 
it  is  better  to  do  it  for  the  46  States. 

I  think  my  colleague  from  Utah  was 
the  one  who  mentioned  that  this  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  because  it  is 
regulating  what  is  bad  in  at  least  46 
States  even  if  we  cannot  regulate  it  in 
those  other  4  States.  He  is  saying  that 
I  have  one  gigantic  loophole  for  2  years 
for  other  States  then  to  exempt  them- 
selves. He  says  that  is  bad. 

But  my  colleagues  have  already 
agreed  for  one  State,  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  to  have  a  window  of  oppor- 
tunity that  I  want  to  give  to  all  .States 
of  the  country.  And  they  have  not  done 
that  through  a  policy  that  they  have 
gotten  through  the  Senate,  admittedly. 
But  because  the  Senate  has  agreed  to 
the  House  position  on  the  crime  bill, 
and  in  the  House  version  of  the  crime 
bill  there  was  a  provision  banning 
sports  lotteries  except  in  the  States  of 
Nevada.  Oregon.  Delaware,  plus  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

New  Jersey  has  not  enacted  a  sports 
lottery  bill,  just  as  46  other  States 
have  not.  But  the  compromise  that  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  in  accepting 
the  House  sports  lottery  bill  as  part  of 
the  House  crime  bill  gives  New  Jersey 
a  window  of  opportunity.  And  I  might 
add  that  it  is  the  only  State  that  has 
that  window  of  opportunity. 

Why.  if  we  are  going  to  in  this  bill 
exempt  Nevada.  Montana.  Oregon,  and 
Delaware  because  they  already  have  a 
sports  lottery,  and  why,  if  we  are  going 
to    give    New    Jersey    an    opportunity 
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through  the  crime  bill  to  pass  such  leg 
islation— why  can't  we  allow  45  other 
States  the  same  opportunity'' 

Now,  what  is  there  about  New  Jersey 
and  about  Nevada  that  would  get  this 
sort  of  attention  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States?  Is  it  not  very  obvious?  I 
hope  it  is  very  obvious.  It  is  because 
gambling  interests  are  very  strong  in 
Nevada  and  New  Jersey,  and  they  are 
in  a  position  to  have  a  strong  lobbying 
effort  to  accomplish  their  goals  of  ex- 
emption. 

I  suppose  it  is  similar,  because  agri- 
culture is  such  an  important  industry 
in  my  State— it  is  the  bedrock  of  our 
economy  as  probably  gambling  is  the 
bedrock  of  the  economy  of  Nevada— 
that  farm  groups  maybe  would  come  to 
Congress  for  certain  exemptions  from 
some  other  laws  we  might  pass  in  that 
area. 

So  the  proponents  of  this  legislation 
may  criticize  my  amendment  as  a  big 
loophole,  but  it  is  not  different  from 
what  they  agreed  to  in  the  conference 
report  on  the  crime  bill. 

Again,  this  bill  singles  out  four 
States  for  preferential  treatment,  and 
the  crime  bill,  which  includes  the 
sports  lottery  bill,  gives  the  same  pref- 
erential treatment  also  to  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

As  I've  said  before,  what  is  good  for 
the  goose  ought  to  be  good  for  the  gan- 
der. If  the  sports  lottery  business  is 
bad  for  the  country— and  I  think  gen- 
erally, just  from  the  standpoint  of  cre- 
ation of  wealth,  we  all  have  to  agree 
that  gambling  does  not  create  any  new 
wealth.  You  take  money  out  of  one 
pocket  and  put  it  in  another.  But  if  it 
is  bad  for  the  country,  then  it  seems  to 
me  it  has  to  be  bad  in  Nevada,  Oregon. 
Montana,  and  Delaware  as  well.  And 
why  give  New  Jersey  this  window  of 
opportunity  to  pass  sports  gambling 
legislation  that  would  get  them  in  on 
this  game  as  well? 

Well,  I  think  it's  fair  to  assume  that 
New  Jersey  would  probably  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  since  gambling  is  now  a 
major  industry  in  that  State.  So,  it 
seems  clear  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  consistent  policy  for  our  coun- 
try. 

I  yield  the  floor  and  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr  DeCONCINI.  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  23  minutes.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  has  23  minutes.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  29  minutes. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  on  this  pending  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  is  correct 
to  the  extent  he  said  the  conferenced 
legislation  that  was  in  the  crime  bill 
did  extend  the  grandfather  clau.se  to 
New  Jersey.  But  I  think  it  is  important 


to  know  that  it  only  allowed  a  1  yeai- 
window  and  is  subject  to  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  being  passed  by  that 
State  and  it  being  implemented  within 
that  1  year. 

The  bill  before  us,  Mr.  President, 
does  not  have  such  an  inclusion.  New 
Jersey  is  not  part  of  this  legislation. 

Now,  we  could  play  games  and  say, 
gee,  let  us  just  apply  it  across  the 
board,  make  it  retroactive,  and  that 
does  not  offend  me.  But  if  you  are  from 
Nevada  or  you  are  from  Oregon,  you 
would  have  to  fight  that,  I  am  sure.  It 
is  whether  or  not  we  want  to  stop  the 
spread  of  sports  gambling.  I  submit  it 
is  in  the  public  interest  to  do  just  that. 

Let  me.  while  I  have  a  moment.  Mi . 
President,  show  you  how  some  of  the 
leagues  feel  about  this  bill.  They  are 
concerned  about  the  penetration  of 
gambling  as  to  both  the  image  and  the 
reality  of  what  could  happen.  This 
poster  illustrates  the  point  that  we  do 
not  want  to  see  the  spread  of  sports 
gambling.  This  poster  was  put  out  b.v 
the  NFL,  the  National  Hockey  League, 
and  the  National  Basketball  Associa- 
tion to  demonstrate  there  is  a  move  on 
their  part  already  to  eliminate  and  dis- 
courage gambling,  not  just  in  lotteries 
but  in  anything  else. 

Here  is  another  one.  "Are  we  teach- 
ing them  about  fast  breaks  or  fast 
bucks?"'— indicating  let  us  not  gamble 
on  sports. 

Now,  we  know  there  is  always  going 
to  be  gambling  on  sports.  There  is  no 
way  we  can  stop  that.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  this  bill  is  going  to  stop 
that.  But  we  can  discourage  it.  We  can 
prohibit  it  being  sponsored  by  the 
States.  The  revenues  are  so  insignifi- 
cant it  just  does  not  make  good  sense 
to  me. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
makes  an  argument  that  this  bill  is  not 
fair.  Well,  the  world  Is  not  always  fair, 
I  must  admit,  and  I  think  he  will  admit 
it  is  not  fair.  But  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  this  is  not  some  spe- 
cial interest,  as  might  have  been  re- 
ported by  one  of  the  local  newspapers, 
that  all  of  a  sudden  they  get  their  way 
here.  We  have  been  working  on  this 
legislation  since  1989.  and  we  have  had 
hearings  on  it.  We  have  talked  to  those 
States  that  do  have  a  limited  amount 
of  gambling,  and  of  course  the  State  of 
Nevada.  We  understand  the  State  of 
Nevada  in  the  sense  that  gambling  is 
an  industry.  That  is  what  they  rely  on. 
As  the  Senator  from  Iowa  said,  farming 
is  just  as  important  to  his  State  as  le- 
galized gambling  is  to  Nevada.  So  in- 
stead of  trying  to  have  the  Government 
run  roughshod  over  a  State  that  has 
built  its  economy  around  that,  we  ex- 
empted them.  It  seems  to  me  that  is 
what  good  legislation  is  all  about, 
being  understanding  of  the  economic 
gains  in  each  State. 

So  now  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
say.  well,  let  us  extend  this  to  every- 
bod.v,    at    least    give    them    an    oppor- 


tunity to  opt  out  of  this  And  that  to 
me  would  be  contrary  to  the  public  pol- 
icy this  legislation  would  establish, 
and  that  is  to  prohibit  sports  lotteries 
in  all  the  States  except  what  is  already 
being  conducted. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  in  the  State  of 
Oi-egon  they  have  sports  lotteries  on 
football  and  at  one  time,  on  basketball. 
They  cannot  do  any  sports  gaming 
such  as  Nevada  has  today. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  un- 
derstand his  strong  commitment  to 
this  issue,  but  I  believe  it  would  under- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DECONCINI  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFP'ICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  next 
(|uoi'um  call  be  divided  equally  on  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  bill  itself  let  me  just  add  a  thing  or 
two  here.  I  think  it  is  very  important 
for  our  colleagues  to  understand  why 
we  are  here.  Why  is  this  the  first  order 
of  business?  I  want  to  thank  the  major- 
ity leader.  Senator  Mitchell,  who  had 
some  reservations  about  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor.  I  appreciate  im- 
mensely his  willingness  to  schedule  it 
on  our  first  day  back.  I  also  want  to 
thank  the  many  Senators  who  have 
worked  hard  to  get  this  bill  to  the 
tloor.  in  particular  Senator  Ford,  of 
Kentucky,  who  has  a  great  interest  in 
the  gambling  area,  especially  those 
dealing  with  horses.  And  I  appreciate 
his  effort  as  well  as  many,  many  oth- 
ers. 

I  have  already  mentioned  Senator 
Bh.\dley  and  Senator  H.\TCH.  who  have 
been  strong  supporters  of  this  particu- 
lar legislation. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  remember 
that  a  short-term  gain  at  the  expense 
of  a  detriment  to  society  really  cannot 
be  justified.  That  is  what  we  would  be 
doing  in  this  particular  case  if  we 
adopted  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  We  would,  in  fact,  be  per- 
mitting each  State  to  come  in  and 
undo  what  I  hope  will  be  legislation 
that  will  pass  and  will  be  signed  into 
law. 

It  is  important  also  to  note  that  this 
legislation  has  been  around  since  1989 
when  the  bill  was  first  introduced.  So 
there  has  been  ample  time  for  States  to 
attempt  to  pass  sports  gambling  legis- 


lation, and  le^nslature  after  legislatuie 
has  turned  this  down  because  they 
have  seen  the  public  policy  that  they 
do  not  want  to  allow  sports  gambling 
on  amateur  and  professional  sports. 
.'Vnd  I  am  glad  they  have  done  that. 

We  do  not  know  what  lies  in  the  fu- 
ture. That  is  why  this  bill  is  here,  be- 
cause we  want  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  it  IS  public  policy  and  actual  legis- 
lative purpose  that  there  should  be  a 
prohibition  on  permitting  sports  gam- 
bling by  States. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
atiir's  amendment  will  not  pass. 

I    .suggest    the    absence   of  a   quorum 
and  ask  that  it  be  charged  to  each  side. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

.Mr,  DECONCINI.  .Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  (iuorum  call  he  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  IS  so  ordered. 

Mr,  BR.A.DLEY.  -Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  e.xpress  my  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment propo.sed  by  Senator  Gr.^ssi,ey. 

Senator  Gr.a.ssley's  amendment 
would  establish  a  2-year  window  in 
whuh  all  .States  could  choose  to  ex- 
empt themselves  from  the  ban  on 
sports  betting.  Since  this  would  result 
in  a  stampede  of  States  attempting  to 
Uvalize  sports  bettins.  I  strongly  op- 
pose this  amendment, 

Mr,  President,  my  position  on  this 
issue  is  fairly  clear.  If  I  had  my  way. 
sports  betting  would  be  prohibited  m 
every  State  in  this  country.  I  have 
agreed  not  to  fight  the  exemptions  m 
this  bill  for  .States  which  have  already 
legalized  sports  betting  in  an  effort  to 
see  this  bill  passed  and  sports  betting 
prohibited  in  at  least  4,5  States.  Given 
what  we  know  about  the  dangers  sports 
betting  poses  for  organized  sports, 
their  athletes,  and  sports  fans,  it  would 
be  wrong  for  this  body  to  allow  more 
.States  the  option  of  legalizing  sports 
betting. 

Mr,  President,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
believes  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
to  prohibit  sports  betting  should  be  left 
up  to  the  States.  I  am  sensitive  to  ar- 
guments in  favor  of  deferring  to  the 
.States,  and  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  careful  to  pre- 
empt State  authority  only  when  an 
issue  is  of  national  importance.  But. 
based  on  what  I  know  about  the  dan- 
gers of  sports  betting.  I  contend  that 
its  dangers  are  of  national  importance. 
Such  dangers  and  the  interstate  effects 
of  sports  gambling  justify  this  Federal 
action.  If  you  support  the  efforts  of 
Senators  DeConcim.  H.^tch.  and  others 
to  ban  sports  betting,  you  should  vote 
aeainst  this  amendment.  If  .States  are 
given  2  more  years  to  implement  sports 
betting,  more  athletes  and  youngsters 
will  suffer  as  a  result, 

Mr,  DECONCINI,  Mr,  I'resident.  I  un- 
derst.md  the  .Senator  from  Iowa  is  pre- 


pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time  on  his  amendment,  and  I  am 
authorized  to  do  so  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah.  I  yield  back  any 
time  remaining  on  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  All  time 
IS  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GR.ASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
vield  back  my  time  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order  the  vote  for  or  m 
relation  to  the  Grassley  amendment 
.No,  1857  will  occur  at  2:15  p.m.  today, 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  We  are  prepared  to 
voice  vote. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  We  are  prepared  to 
vote  right  now.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  whatever  that  order  is  be  vi- 
tiated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
KERRY!,  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  (No.  1857)  was  re- 
jected, 

Mr,  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  his 
cooperation  and  assure  him  we  will 
work  with  him  on  other  matters  where 
we  have  mutual  understanding  and  can 
find  common  ground, 

Mr.  President.  I  know  of  no  further 
amendments.  However,  in  case  anybody 
wants  to  speak  on  the  bill  I  am  not  pre- 
pared at  this  time  to  yield  back  the 
time.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from 
Utah  is  either.  So.  I  will  suggest  the 
aVisence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  LE.\HY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr,  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  I  be 
recognized  as  though  in  morning  busi- 
ness foi-  not  to  exceed  12  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  thank  the  distinguished 
.Senator  from  Arizona  for  his  courtesy. 


FOREIGN  AID  TO  IRAQ 

Mr.  LP:AHY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ris- 
ing today  to  discuss  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee's continuing  investigation  of 
United  States  aid  to  Iraq. 

Before  I  begin.  I  would  also  like  to 
praise  House  Banking  Committee 
Chairman    Hhnhy    Go.vz.-^LEZ    who    has 


sought,  as  we  have,  to  discover  the 
truth  m  this  complex  and  difficult 
matter. 

Much  has  been  written  recently 
about  this  issue.  It  is  generating  sig- 
nificant media  attention  and  network 
news  coverage.  That  media  attention 
m  turn  has.  unfortunately,  caused 
some  people— both  supporters  and  op- 
ponents of  the  administration's  policy 
toward  Iraq — to  unfortunately  try  to 
politicize  this  issue. 

That  is  not  what  the  Am.erlcan  peo- 
ple want. 

Senator  Lug.^r  and  I  have  been  very 
careful  in  conducting  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee's  investigation.  Our 
goal  is  not  to  assign  blame.  We  are 
simply  trying  to  find  out  how  the  Unit- 
ed States  ended  up  spending  $1.9  billion 
for  foreign  aid  for  Saddam  Hussein. 

One  billion,  nine  hundred  million  dol- 
lars is  a  substantial  sum.  If  that  money 
had  been  spent  on  domestic  needs— in- 
stead of  covering  Iraq's  refusal  to  pay 
its  debts — our  Nation  could  have 
bought  a  hot  lunch  for  9.5  million 
schoolchildren  for  every  day  of  the 
school  year.  Or  our  Nation  could  have 
afforded  to  fully  fund  the  WIC  [Women. 
Infants,  and  Children]  Program,  provid- 
ing food  to  3.8  million  pregnant  women, 
infants,  and  young  mothers  that  do  not 
get  WIC  now. 

Now  I  do  not  know  whether  this  was 
by  mistake  or  fraud  at  this  point.  In  a 
sense  it  does  not  matter.  The  result  is 
the  same.  The  American  taxpayer  ends 
up  paying  a  foreign  aid  bill  for  Saddam 
Hussein  for  SI. 9  billion.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  there  is  an  American  who 
wants  to  pay  a  SI. 9  billion  tab  for  .Sad- 
dam Hussein. 

.\gr:cultvk-^l  credits  to  ir.\q 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
[CCC]  Export  Credit  Guarantee  Pro- 
gram is  sound  policy  with  good  goals — 
by  increasing  foreign  purchases  of  US. 
agricultural  products  we  are  helpine- 
American  farmers. 

The  problem  starts  when  this  admin- 
istration, or  any  administration,  uses 
the  CCC  Program  as  under-the-table 
foreign  aid.  Apparently  that  is  what 
happened  here. 

Under  the  CCC  Program,  the  U  S 
Government  does  not  actually  write  a 
check  up  front  to  a  foreign  nation. 
Rather,  it  entices  domestic  and  foreign 
banks  to  loan  money  by  promising  to 
guarantee  the  loan.  If  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment fails  to  pay  back  the  loans. 
U.S.  taxpayers  will. 

Of  the  So  billion  m  credits  the  United 
States  extended  to  finance  Iraq's  pur- 
chases of  United  States  farm  products. 
Iraq  has  defaulted  on  nearly  S2  billion 
since  its  invasion  of  Kuwait.  .Amierican 
taxpayers  are  left  with  the  bill. 

Evidence  uncovered  suggests  that  the 
administration  extended  CCC  loans  to 
Iraq  even  though  its  officials  knew 
that  Iraq  was  not  creditworthy  and 
United  States  taxpayers  might  very 
well  be  left  holding  the  bag.  In  fact,  by 
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mill  1989.  no  nation,  except  the  United 
States,  was  extending  long-term  loans 
of  a  year  or  more  to  Iraq  because  they 
feared  that  Iraq— heavily  indebted 
after  the  end  of  the  8-year  Iran-Iraq 
war— might  default  on  long-term  loans. 

The  following  is  some  of  the  evidence 
that  shows  administration  officials 
knew  Iraq  was  not  creditworthy  when 
the  loans  were  approved. 

The  November  1990  General  Account- 
mg  Office  report,  "Iraq's  Participation 
in  U.S.  Agricultural  Export  Pro- 
grams." found: 

As  early  as  January  1985.  one  member  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  voiced  his  op- 
position against  granting  credit  tcuarantees 
to  Iraq.  He  was  concerned  about  Irau's  cred- 
itworthiness and  strongly  questioned  Iraq's 
capacity  to  service  additional  debt.  In  that 
meeting,  another  member  of  the  NAC  added 
that  Iraq's  short-term  debt  had  Increased 
over  the  last  two  years  at  the  point  where 
Iraq  minht  be  Incapable  of  rescheduling  it. 

During  1988  and  1989,  warnlnR  slirns  were 
bulldinK  concerning  Iraq's  creditworthiness 
According  to  an  April  19.  1989  analysis  by  one 
NAC  member  agency.  Iraq  had  rescheduled 
or  refused  to  repay  most  payments  owed  to 
forelKD  creditors.  Only  those  creditors  pro- 
viding larger  amounts  of  new  money  were 
being  r#pald.  Because  of  Iraq's  policy  of  re- 
schedulinK  old  debt,  while  at  the  same  time 
taking  on  new  debt.  It  was  predicted  that 
Iraq's  debt  would  continue  to  grow  at  a  fast- 
er pace  than  its  income,  thus  preventing  it 
from  being  able  to  service  its  debt.  *  •  * 

(Foreign  Agricultural  Service]  risk  assess- 
ment documents  noted  that  Iraq  was  effec- 
tively tyintf  repayment  of  past  debt  to  con- 
tinued participation  in  the  GSM  export  cred- 
it guarantee  program 

According  to  minutes  of  a  November 
8.  1989,  National  Advisory  Council 
[NAC]  meeting,  various  administration 
officials  raised  concerns  about  Iraq's 
ability  to  repay  the  United  States 
Treasury: 

(The  Federal  Reserve  representative)  cau- 
tioned that  extending  20  percent  of  the  CCC's 
guarantee  authority  for  a  fiscal  year  to  one 
country  was  not  desirable  in  terms  of  risk- 
management  especially  when  that  country 
was  engaged  in  unilateral  debt  rescheduling 
Finally,  noting  the  foreign  policy  consider- 
ations brought  forward  by  State.  Federal  Re- 
serve said  that  he.  too.  did  not  want  to  be  ob- 
structionist, but  had  reservations  about  a 
one  billion  dollar  program. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  representa- 
tive noting  Iraq's  large  external  debt  and 
questions  surrounding  its  creditworthiness 
voiced  an  uneasiness  with  the  proposed  pro- 
gram. However,  noting  the  foreign  policy 
concerns  of  State  and  the  large  export  mar- 
ket that  Iraq  represented,  he  said  Commerce 
didn't  want  to  obstruct  the  proposal. 

The  Treasury  representative,  in  summariz- 
ing the  sense  of  the  meeting,  indicated  that 
absent  compelling  agricultural  export  and 
foreign  policy  interest  this  proposed  pro- 
gram probably  would  not  go  forward 

The  Ex-lm  representative  said  that  the 
Iraqis  were  currently  delinquent  bv  $12  mil- 
lion. 

The  purpose  of  the  November  8.  1989. 
meeting  was  to  determine  the  amount 
of  fiscal  year  1990  CCC  loan  guarantees 
to  Iraq.  The  NAC  decided  to  grant  Iraq 
the  full  SI  hillion.  hut  to  release  it  in 


two  .-ieparatf  $500  million  parts.  The 
first  $500  million  was  released  imme- 
diately, but  the  second  was  contingent 
on  the  Banca  Nazionale  del  Lavoro  in- 
vestigation, subsequent  measure  of 
creditworthiness,  and  correction  of 
Iraqi  program  violations  Because  of 
the  invasion  of  Kuwait,  the  money  was 
never  released. 

At  the  May  '21,  1992,  hearing  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance, and  Urban  Affaii-s.  John  E. 
Robson  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury admitted  that,  for  deliberations  for 
fiscal  year  1990  allocations: 

Concerns  about  Iraq's  future  repayment  of 
Us  guaranteed  credits  were  based  on  reports 
of  Iraq's  failing  to  make  scheduled  payments 
to  creditors  in  other  countries  and  high  mili- 
tary expenditures  which  raised  questions, 
about  the  future  availability  of  funds  to 
service  its  debts. 

The  administration  likes  the  CCC 
Program  because  it  requires  no  con- 
gressional approval  before  specific 
guarantees  are  extended. 

Unfortunately,  this  allows  the  ad- 
ministration to  camouflage  foreign  aid 
as  CCC  loans.  When  money  is  disguised 
as  "loans  "  to  a  nation  that  is  not  cred- 
itworthy, the  administration  is  not 
being  honest  with  the  American  people. 

This  is  what  happened  with  Iraq.  And 
I  fear  the  administration  has  not 
learned  its  lesson  as  it  is  using  the  CCC 
program  to  make  loans  to  Russia  and 
other  members  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Independent  States,  which  ma.v  very 
well  not  be  creditworthy. 

MISLKADI.NO  CONGRESS? 

The  evidence  uncovered  so  far  shows 
that  foreign  policy  considerations 
weighed  heavily  in  the  administra- 
tion's decision  to  extend  CCC  credit 
guarantees  to  Iraq.  This,  in  and  of  it- 
self, does  not  constitute  a  violation  of 
the  law.  The  1990  farm  bill  bars  the  use 
of  the  CCC  Program  for  foreign  policy 
reasons  and  requires  that  borrowing 
nations  be  creditworthy.  But  these  re- 
forms-legislated after  the  administra- 
tion guaranteed  loans  to  Iraq — were 
made  after  Congress  saw  what  hap- 
pened with  Iraqi  credits  and  did  not 
want  American  taxpayers  left  paying 
the  bills  in  the  future. 

The  problem  here  is  that  not  only  did 
foreign  policy  concerns  result  in  bad 
loans,  but  the  administration  ma.v 
have  misled  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  about  the  facts. 

At  the  end  of  my  statement.  I  have 
included  a  chronology  on  this  issue,  en- 
titled "Foreign  Policy  and  CCC  Credit 
Guai-antees,"  I  will  just  summarize  the 
key  points  here. 

On  February  12,  1990.  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  then-Agriculture  Secretary  Clayton 
Yeutter  saying: 

I  am  also  disturbed  by  rumors  that  foreign 
policy  pressures  have  encouraged  the  Depart- 
ment to  give  Iraq  special  treatment  in  this 
case. 

Secretary  Yeutter  replied  on  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1990: 


Vou  mentioned  that  there  were  "rumors  " 
that  foreign  policy  pressures  have  encour- 
aged the  Department  to  give  Iraq  special 
treatment  in  this  case.  To  the  contrary,  the 
extension  of  GSM- 102  guarantees  in  connec- 
tion with  sales  to  Iraq  have  recently  been 
subject  to  .special  scrutiny  because  of  the 
BNL  investigation. 

Chairman  Gonz.m.kz  h;vs  placed  into 
the  March  16.  1992.  Congrkssion.\l 
Rkcord  what  appears  to  be  an  earlier 
draft  of  Secretary  Yeutter's  February 
20  letter— a  version  that  may  give  us  a 
clearer  sense  of  USDA's  "state  of 
mind": 

You  mentioned  that  there  were  "rumors" 
that  foreign  polic.v  pressures  have  encour- 
aged the  Department  to  give  Iraq  special 
treatment  in  this  case.  I  can  a.s.sure  you  that 
there  is  no  basis  to  this  rumor 

The  day  after  Secretary  Yeutter  s 
letter.  Richard  Crowder.  Under  Sec- 
retary, for  International  Affairs  and 
Commodity  f^rograms.  testified  at  the 
February  21.  1990.  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  hearing.  I  asked  him: 

I  assume  that  .vou  are  getting  some  pres- 
sure, whether  from  the  State  Department  or 
elsewhere,  within  the  administration  to  loan 
money  to  Iraq'.'  Or  is  this  just  an  internal  de- 
cision made  simply  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture? 

Mr.  Crowder  responded: 

We  are  not  getting  undut-  pressure  from 
anyone  on  either  side,  either  for  Iraq  or  for 
anyone  else  at  this  time  If  we  did  not  agree 
with  It.  we  would  not  recommend  it. 

But  as  is  detailed  further  in  the  at- 
tached chronology— "F'oreign  Policy 
and  CCC  Credit  Guarantees'— foreign 
policy  played  a  decisive  role  in  the  ad- 
ministration's decision  to  extend  these 
credits — contrary  to  the  representa- 
tions of  Secretary  Yeutter  and  other 
USDA  officials. 

On  October  31.  1989.  less  than  4 
months  before  I  wrote  to  Secretary 
Yeutter,  he  was  called  by  Secretary  of 
State  James  Baker.  Talking  points  for 
that  conversation  have  been  inserted  in 
the  March  2.  1992.  CONGRESSIONAL 
Record: 

On  foreign  policy  grounds,  we  support  a 
program  of  up  to  one  billion,  released  in 
tranches,  with  periodic  compliance  reviews. 
*  *  *  With  safeguards.  I  hope  we  can  get  this 
important  program  back  on  track  quickly. 

According  to  the  February  24  and  25. 
1992.  reports  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
Secretary  Baker  wrote  on  his  talking 
points  that  Secretary  Yeutter  told  him 
during  that  phone  call:  "I  think  were 
seeing  it  the  same  way  you  guys  are.  " 
The  loans  were  extended  to  Iraq  soon 
thereafter. 

On  February  25.  1992.  Secretary 
Baker  testified  before  the  Foreign  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  which  I 
also  chair.  I  asked  Secretary  Baker: 

Stories  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  say  that 
officials  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Ex-lm  Bank  oppose  further  aid  to 
Iraq  because  of  questions  about  Iraq's  credit- 
worthiness But  the  assistance  went  forward, 
notwithstanding  the  creditworthiness  prob- 
lems,   because    of   foreign    policy    consider- 


aliun:-  I  am  concerned  enough  about  these 
stories  that  have  been  floating  around  Wash- 
ington for  some  time  that  I  have  asked  for  a 
GAO  investigation  of  them. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  Times  story  it  says  "On 
October  31.  1989.  Secretary  of  State  James 
Baker  telephoned  Agriculture  Secretary 
Clayton  Yeutter  and  persuaded  Yeutter  to 
reverse  Agriculture's  position  and  approve  JI 
billion  in  new  loan  guarantees  to  Iraq. 

Four  months  later  I  wrote  to  then-Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Yeutter.  I  wrote  I  was 
disturbed  by  rumors  thai  foreign  policy  pres- 
sures had  encouraged  the  Department  to  give 
Iraq  special  treatment  in  this  case.  He  re- 
sponded: "To  the  contrary,  the  extension  of 
GSM  guarantees  in  connection  with  sales  to 
Iraq  have  recently  been  subject  to  special 
scrutiny  because  of  the  BNL  investigation." 

The  story  in  today's  Los  Angeles  Times  In- 
dicates to  me  that  the  rumors  I  was  hearing 
were  correct,  the  response  given  by  then-Sec- 
retary Yeutter  was  wrong,  and  that  indeed 
he  was  pressured  by  you  or  by  the  Adminis- 
tration on  foreign  policy  grounds. 

So  m.v  question  is  was  Secretary  Yeutter 
telling  me  the  truth  when  he  said  to  me  that 
foreign  policy  considerations  played  no  role 
in  the  extension  of  credit  guarantees  to  Iraq. 

Secretary  Baker  then  confirmed  that 
foreign  policy  played  a  role  in  this  de- 
cision: 

Senator.  I  do  not  have  any  basis  to  ques- 
tion what  Secretary  Yeutter  wrote  to  you. 
On  the  other  hand.  I  will  not  deny  that  at 
the  time  in  question  *  *  *  there  was  a  Na- 
tional Security  Decision  directive  calling  for 
us  to  seek  to  improve,  if  possible,  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  U.S.  and  Iraq.  •  *  * 

1  think  that  on  all  issues  like  this,  again 
Us  been  my  experience  after  18  years  up  here 
that  these  are  all  subject  to  interagency  dis- 
cussions and  interagency  positions  And  I 
suppose  it  would  not  come  as  a  surprise  to 
you  that  the  Secretary  of  State  would  be 
supportive  of  the  position  reflected  by  the 
President  in  his  National  Security  Decision 
directive. 

The  question  still  remains:  Why  did 
the  administration  mislead  Congress 
.iiid  the  American  people  about  the  rea- 
.-i.ns  it  was  giving  aid  to  Iraq  in  the 
n:< i:i!h^  and  years  before  that  nation 
;riv,i'.!i/d  Kuwait? 

HOW  WAS  THE  .MO.NEY  FROM  CCC  LOANS  USED? 

The  goal  CCC  Program  is  to  promote 
the  export  of  U.S.  farm  products.  While 
Iraq  was  receiving  guarantees  to  bu.v 
food,  it  is  clear  that  Saddam  Hussein 
received  other  benefits  as  well. 

On  one  level,  at  a  time  when  Laci  wa.s 
financially  devastated  and  strapped  foi' 
cash,  the  administration  used  United 
.•->'. i'->  taxpayer  money  to — perhaps  in- 
aiivrrtently— prop  up  Saddam  Hussein 
and  help  the  dictator  rebuild  his  nation 
and  his  war  machine  after  the  Iran-Irati 
war.  In  fact,  it  was  a  poorly  kept  secret 
that  Saddam  Hussein  was  spending  a 
huge  portion  of  Iraq's  gross  national 
product  on  military  weapons. 

Saddam  Hussein  needed  cash  to  buy 
food  to  feed  his  people.  But  by  receiv- 
ing U.S.  agricultural  credits,  he  was 
able  to  spend  these  limited  resources 
on  other  items,  such  as  mllitar.v  weap- 
ons and  machinery— some  of  which 
may  have  been  used  against  our  sol- 
diers in  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 


Money  is  fungible.  The  money  the  ad- 
ministration provided  to  Iraq  for  food 
freed  up  other  dollars  to  build  Saddam 
Hussein's  war  machine. 

On  a  second  level,  the  committee  will 
investigate  whether  CCC  credu  guaran- 
tees were  actually  diverted  from  the 
purchase  of  food  to  other  uses. 

The  committee  is  concerned  that  in 
f-pite  of  assurances  from  the  Depart- 
ment that  the  Export  Credit  Guarantee 
Program  was  not  used  for  military  pur- 
poses, evidence  continues  to  come  to 
light  indicating  that  there  was  such  a 
connection. 

For  example,  a  State  Department  of- 
ficial wrote  in  a  memorandum  that 
USDA  officials  knew  of  this  connection 
and  continued  to  extend  credits  any- 
way: 

Alt.^ough  additional  research  needs  to  be 
done,  it  appears  more  and  more  likely  that 
CCC  guaranteed  funds  and  or  commodities 
may  have  been  diverted  from  Iraq  to  third 
parties  in  exchange  for  military  hardware. 

And  an  October  16.  1989.  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  .Atlanta  internal  memo- 
randum on  the  BNL  investigation  stat- 
ed that: 

Iraq  admitted  (to  USDA  investigators] 
that  it  routinely  receives  "after  sales  serv- 
ices" [from  CCC  guaranteed  sales)  such  as  ar- 
mored trucks  from  suppliers.  *  *  *  USDA  in- 
vestigators are  reviewing  shipping  docu- 
ments for  evidence  that  CCC  insured  goods 
actually  made  it  to  Iraq.  Most  of  the  letters 
of  credit  show  destination  other  than  Iraq 
such  as  Aqaba.  Jordan. 

An  April  5.  1990.  New  York  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  internal  memorandum 
reports  on  Iraq's  request  to  BNL  that  it 
finance  the  purchase  of  nuclear  trig- 
gers. While  BNL  turned  down  this  re- 
quest, we  do  not  know  if  Iraq  was  suc- 
cessful in  persuading  others  to  finance 
purchase  of  the  triggers  or  other  equip- 
ment, 

H.^^•CA  NAZIO.NALE  DE  LAVORO  [BNI.) 

As  is  now  well  known,  the  Atlanta. 
GA.  branch  was  instrumental  in  help- 
ing Saddam  Hussein's  generate  needed 
credit  between  1984  and  1989,  when  Fed- 
eral agents  raided  it  and  shut  il  down. 
Just  this  morning,  the  central  and 
final  figure  in  the  BNL  scandal  report- 
edly agreed  to  plead  guilty  to  all  347 
counts  of  conspirac.v  and  fraud  brought 
against  him.  The  plea  means  that  there 
will  be  no  trial— and  no  public  airing  in 
court— of  the  Atlanta  bank  branch  that 
made  over  $4  billion  in  loans  to  Iraq. 

Following  the  raid  of  BNL's  Atlanta 
branch,  the  committee  monitored  the 
administration's  investigation.  The  ad- 
ministration assured  us  that  USDA's 
inspector  general's  office  was  under- 
taking a  thorough  investigation. 

Despite  USDA's  assurances,  it  now 
appears  that  no  thorough  investigation 
was  conducted.  Instead  of  an  investiga- 
tion, the  inspector  general  only  au- 
dited the  program.  This  means  that  the 
IG  simply  reviewed  documents  rather 
than  virogously  following  leads  and 
questioning  all  witnesses  under'  oath. 

In  one  case,  the  IG  discovered  a  cable 
from  a  grain  exporter  to  an  Iraqi  bank 


that  mentions  military  equipment.  The 
IG  refused  to  interview  the  writer  of 
the  cable  or  pursue  the  lead  further. 

Because  of  the  unanswered  questions. 
Senator  LUG.A.R  and  I  sent  letters  on 
May  22,  1992.  to  Secretary  of  State 
James  Baker.  Federal  Reserve  Chair- 
man Alan  Greenspan.  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Nicholas  F.  Brady,  and  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Edward  Madigan.  re- 
questing their  documents  that  may  aid 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee's 
investigation.  And  Senator  Lug.^r  and 
I  have  also  insisted  the  Treasury  De- 
partment cease  its  delaying  action  m 
blocking  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice's access  to  documents. 

To  assist  my  colleagues  in  their  de- 
liberations, I  have  prepared  a  brief 
chronology  of  one  issue— extending 
CCC  guarantees  for  foreign  policy  rea- 
sons. I  am  happy  to  provide  other  de- 
tailed information  if  that  is  helpful. 

I  raise  this  today  for  another  reason. 
This  month.  President  Boris  Yeltsin  is 
going  to  come  to  the  United  States.  He 
is  going  to  ask  for  a  very  substantial 
foreign  aid  package  and  the  President 
and  others  want  to  give  him  a  substan- 
tial foreign  aid  package.  Nobody  has 
said  .vet  how  much  it  is  going  to  cost, 
but  they  said  they  want  to.  CCC  credits 
will  be  part  of  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  lose  a  historic  op- 
portunity in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Independent  States  I  agree  with  Presi- 
dent Bush.  I  agree  with  the  Democratic 
leadership  of  the  Congres.-^.  I  agree  with 
the  Republican  leadership  of  the  Con- 
gress, The  United  States  should  not 
lose  this  chance  as  the  leading  member 
of  the  free  world,  as  the  leading  demo- 
cratic country  in  the  world  to  help  de- 
mocracy take  root  in  what  was  the  So- 
viet Union. 

But  let  us  be  honest  and  let  us  look 
at  the  mistake  made  in  Iraq  and  let  us 
not  make  the  same  mistake  twice.  Let 
us  not  pretend  there  is  no  money  in- 
volved if  we  sim.ply  cosign  a  loan  that 
we  did  not  have  to  pay  back.  Let  us  not 
say  that  we  gain  anything  by  simply 
removing  all  restrictions  and  say  you 
get  the  foreign  aid  whether  you  observe 
basic  human  rights  tenets  or  not.  you 
get  the  foreign  aid  whether  you  com- 
mit genocide  or  not.  you  get  the  for- 
eign aid  whether  or  not  you  pose  a 
threat  to  us  or  your  neighbors,  and  on 
and  on.  Let  us  not  write  anymore 
blank  checks  in  foreign  aid. 

First.  I  cannot  believe  there  is  any- 
body in  the  American  public,  of  what- 
ever party,  who  wants  us  to  write  for- 
eign aid  blank  checks.  But  if  there  is 
one  person  left  out  there  who  thinks 
the  idea  of  a  blank  check  in  foreign  aid 
makes  sense,  then  look  what  happened 
in  Iraq  when  a  blank  check  was  writ- 
ten, and  now  we  send  $1.9  billion  to  pay 
it  back. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanim.ous  con- 
sent that  a  number  of  letters  from  Sen- 
ator LrG.4,R,  myself,  and  other  cor- 
respondents be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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Ihtir  i.Hjn^  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial w,i.^  iilered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoku.  aa  Tullows: 

Foreign  Policy  and  CCC  Credit 

GlARANTEES 

The  Senate  Aurriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  Committee  Is  continuing  to  un- 
cover more  information  about  the  impor- 
tance the  Administration  placed  on  foreign 
policy  considerations  when  deeidintc  to  ex- 
tend Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan 
guarantees  to  Iraq.  This  is  a  portion  of  the 
information  that  has  been  collected. 

On  February  12.  1990.  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
then-Agriculture  Secretary  Clayton  Yeutter; 
"Despite  our  requests,  the  Department 
failed  to  notify  us  in  advance  of  the  $.iOO  mil- 
lion allocation  that  was  granted  to  Iraq  late 
last  year.  More  recently,  we  discovered 
through  our  own  inquiries  to  the  Depart- 
ment that  the  CCC  had  received  notices  thai 
Iraq  was  late  on  payment  of  several  loans 
that  are  covered  by  CCC  guarantees  and  had 
stopped  further  use  of  Iraq's  credit  line 

•'I  am  disturbed  that  despite  repeated  re- 
quests, the  Department  has  not  kept  us 
promptly  informed  of  all  developments  in 
this  case.  Almost  all  information  that  we 
have  obtained  has  been  the  result  of  our  own 
specific  inquiries  to  the  Department.  I  am 
also  disturbed  by  rumors  that  foreign  policy 
pressures  have  encouraged  the  Department 
to  give  Iraq  special  treatment  in  this  case. 

••Quite  frankly,  the  advent  of  this  case  has 
caused  me  to  laecome  more  concerned  about 
the  potential  liability  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
evidenced  by  credit  guarantees  issued  by  the 
CCC.  The  export  credit  guarantee  program 
seems  to  be  concentrated  in  a  few  countries, 
many  of  which  may  be  poor  credit  risks. 

Secretary  Yeutter  replied  on  February  20. 
1990: 

••You  mentioned  that  there  were  •'rumors" 
that  foreign  policy  pressures  have  encour- 
aged the  Department  to  give  Iraq  special 
treatment  in  this  case.  To  the  contrary,  the 
extension  of  GSM  102  guarantees  In  connec- 
tion with  sales  to  Iraq  have  recently  been 
subject  to  special  scrutiny  because  of  the 
BNL  investigation 

Chairman  Gonzalez  has  placed  Into  the 
March  16.  1992.  Congressional  Record  what 
appears  to  be  an  earlier  draft  of  Secretary 
Yeutters  February  20  letter  a  version  that 
may  give  us  a  clearer  sense  of  USDA's  ••state 
of  mind" 

"You  mentioned  that  there  were  •rumors  " 
that  foreign  policy  pressures  have  encour- 
aged the  Department  to  give  Iraq  special 
treatment  in  this  case.  I  can  assure  you  that 
there  Is  no  basic  to  this  rumor. "• 

Only  In  hindsight,  with  the  release  of 
many  internal  Administration  documents 
have  we  learned  that  foreign  policy  consider- 
ations played  in  Important  role  In  the  deci- 
sion to  extend  CCC  guarantees. 

For  example,  a  Fall  1989  USDA  memoran 
dum  recognizes  the  importance  of  foreign 
policy  in  the  program 

•■[Tlhis  program  cannot  be  seen  by  Iraq 
outside  the  context  of  the  overall  U  S  Iratji 
political  relationship  •  •  •  Aml>as8ador 
[GUspiel's  cables  have  stressed  the  threats 
to  the  overall  political  relationship  that  a 
cutoff  In  the  CCC  program  would  pose  " 
(Congressional  Record.  March  16.  1992  | 

An  October  26.  1989  Internal  to  Secretary  of 
State.  James  Baker,  regarding  'whether  to 
push  for  a  full  CCC  program  for  Iraq.'^  Na- 
tional Security  Directive  26  iNSD-26i  Presi- 
dent Bush's  directive  for  expanding  political 
and  economic  ties  with  Iraq  -was  discussed 
••Earlier  this  month,  the  President  signed 
NSD-26  mandating  pursuit  of  improved  eco- 


nomic and  political  ties  with  Iraq  •  •  •  Our 
ability  to  influence  Iraqi  policies  in  areas 
important  to  us  *  *  •  will  be  heavily  influ- 
enced by  the  outcome  of  the  CCC  negotia- 
tions *  *  *. 

•Offering  a  program  of  up  to  $1  billion 
would  strengthen  relations  with  Iraq,  in  line 
with  NSD-26.  and  help  U.S   exporters. "• 

The  internal  memorandum  recommended 
that  Secretary  Baker: 

••*  *  *  telephone  Clayton  Yeutt«r  to  urge 
that  we  go  forward  rapidly  with  a  CCC  pro- 
gram, with  safeguards  and  to  be  made  avail- 
able in  tranches,  that  could  go  up  to  the  full 
SI  billion,  provided  the  review  process  turns 
up  no  evidence  of  Iraqi  wrong  doing. '• 

Talking  points  for  Secretary  Baker's  phone 
call  to  Secretary  Yeutter  were  attached  to 
the  memorandum: 

•'Our  information  about  the  investigation 
indicates  that  the  pro.secutor  does  not  now 
Intend  to  indict  Iraq  officials.  •  *  *  On  for- 
eign policy  grounds,  we  support  a  program  of 
up  to  one  billion,  released  in  tranches,  with 
periodic  compliance  reviews  *  *  *.  With  safe- 
guards. I  hope  we  can  get  this  important  pro- 
gram back  on  track  quickly."  (Congressional 
Record.  March  2.  1992.) 

An  October  27.  1989  internal  memorandum 
to  Secretary  Baker,  stated: 

■Assuming  that  USDA  finalizes  a  sanitized 
CCC  program.  I  recommend  that  you  assert 
to  Yeutter  the  political  and  economic  ra- 
tionale for  going  forward  with  this  whole 
program,  by  tranche,  to  the  SI  billion  level 
If  we  are  comfortable  with  a  $400  million  ex- 
posure, based  on  our  new  anti-corruption 
safeguards,  we  ought  to  be  comfortable  with 
a  billion  dollar  program.  The  CCC  program  Is 
crucially  Important  to  our  bilateral  i-elation- 
shlp  with  Iraq  .'•  (Congressional  Record. 
March  2.  1992.) 

On  October  21,  1989  Secretary  Baker  tele- 
phoned Secretary  Yeutter  to  persuade  him  to 
reverse  USDA's  position  and  approve  SI  bil- 
lion in  new  CCC  guarantees  to  Ir.iq  Accord- 
ing to  the  February  24  and  25.  1992  reports  in 
The  Los  Angeles  Times.  Secretary  Baker 
writes  on  his  Ulklng  points  that  Yeutter 
told  him:  ••I  think  we're  seeing  it  the  same 
way  you  guys  are   I'll  get  Into  it" 

In  November  1989.  an  internal  memoran- 
dum to  Lawrence  Eagleburger  stated: 

•In  your  conversation  earlier  today.  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  Deputy  Secretary 
John  Robson  asked  that  you  send  him  a  let- 
ter outlining  the  policy  reasons  for  which 
State  strongly  backed  USD.^'s  proposal  for  a 
full,  billion-dollar  program  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  credit  goiarantees,  with 
safeguards   " 

The  following  draft  letter  was  attached 
and  eventually  sent. 

■•Dear  John  Further  to  our  dlscu.sston.  on 
foreign  policy  grounds  we  support  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  proposal  for  a  full, 
billion-dollar  program  of  CCC  GSM  102  ex 
port  credit  guarantees  in  FY90,  with  ade- 
quate safeguards,  for  Iraq"  (Congressional 
Record,  March  2,  1992.) 

John  Robson.  Deputy  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  Chairman  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  International  and  Mone- 
tary Issues  at  the  deputy  secretary  level. 
later  described  In  his  Mav  21.  1992  testimony, 
before  the  House  Banking  Committee,  the 
deliberations  at  the  November  8.  1989  NAC 
meeting  which  determined  that  liaq  would 
receive  a  first  tranche  of  $500  million  In  CCC 
guarantees  for  FY90- 

"Four  issues  wei-e  paramount  in  the  NAC's 
discussions  (of  whether  Iraq  should  receive 
CCC  guarantees):  Iraq's  creditworthiness:  the 
US   Interest  in  maintaining  our  share  of  the 


Iraqi  market  for  agricultural  expon^.  puc, 
sible  wrongdoing  by  Iraqi  officials:  and  U.S. 
foreign  policy  interests  *  *  *. 

■Foreign  Policy.  *  •  *  ihe  State  Depart- 
ment was  consistent  and  firm  in  its  view  of 
the  Iraqi  relationship's  foreign  policy  signifi- 
cance to  the  United  States  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  CCC  program  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  relationship.  »  *  *  The  for- 
eign policy  considerations  •  ♦  *  centered 
on  the  importance  of  the  CCC  guarantees  to 
the  maintenance  of  US  relations  with  Iraq 
and  the  harm  that  terminating  the  CCC  pro- 
gram would  cause  to  that  relationship  and  to 
the  prospects  for  achieving  our  foreign  pol- 
icy objectives  in  areas  where  we  sought 
Iraq's  cooperation." 

November  8.  1989  Department  of  State 
talking  poini.s  for  the  NAC  Alternatives 
meeting  stated:  'The  CCC  program  is  cru- 
cially important  to  our  bilateral  relation- 
ship with  Iraq.  State  strongly  supports  im- 
mediate action  by  the  NAC  Deputies  to  ap- 
prove the  new  program  pi'o posed  by  USDA  " 
(Congressional  Record.  March  2.  1992.) 

According  to  the  Novemlier  8.  1989  minutes 
of  the  NAC  Alternates  meeting.  State  De- 
partment's Robert  Kimmitt  stated: 

••(My)  comments  reflect  the  views  of  Sec- 
retary Baker  who  believes  that  the  CCC  pro- 
gram in  Iraq  was  crucial  to  the  U.S.  bilateral 
relationship  with  Iraq.  He  noted  that  in  NSD 
26  the  President  called  for  improvement  of 
the  U.S.  relationship  with  Iraq,  and  bilateral 
trade  expansion  offer  a  good  means  to 
achieve  that  end.  *  *  *  To  abruptly  termi- 
nate the  CCC  program  in  Iraq  would  clearly 
run  counter  to  the  President's  intention  and 
would  furthermore  cause  a  deterioration  In 
our  relationship  with  the  Iraqis."  (Congres- 
sional Record.  March  2.  1992  ) 

Prior  to  my  writing  the  February  12.  1990 
letter  to  Secretary  Yeutter  that  I  referred  to 
earlier,  at  the  Committee's  request.  General 
Sales  Manager  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  F  Paul  Dickerson  provided  a  writ- 
ten update  on  Iraq's  participation  in  the 
GSM  program  and  descril)ed  some  basic  facts 
about  the  program. 

The  GSM  102103  programs  are  not  foreign 
aid  or  foreign  assistance  programs.  Rather, 
those  programs  were  in.siituted  to  assist  the 
US  agricultural  sector  to  develop  and  main- 
tain commercial  export  markets  for  U.S.  ag- 
ricultural products.  •  •  •  The  decision 
whether  to  extend  credit  guarantees,  and  for 
how  much,  is  the  result  of  very  thorough  re- 
view of  many  factors  (sic),  including  credit- 
worthiness, past  performance  in  the  program 
by  the  foreign  country,  benefits  to  U.S.  agri- 
cultural sectors,  and  long  term  market  op- 
portunities. Clearly  this  seems  at  odds  with 
the  memoranda  circulating  within  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

At  a  February  21,  1990  Senate-  Agriculture 
Committee  hearing.  I  asked  Richard 
Crowder.  Under  Secretary,  for  International 
Affairs  and  Commodity  Programs: 

■•I  assume  that  you  are  getting  some  pres- 
sure, whether  from  the  State  Department  or 
elsewhere,  within  the  Administration  to  loan 
money  to  Iraq'  Or  is  this  just  an  Internal  de- 
cision made  simply  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture? 
.Mr  Crowder  responded- 
"With  respect  to  Iraq  or  any  other  coun- 
try, the  review  process  is  that  we  make  pro- 
posals and  then  it  goes  through  an  inter- 
agency process,  the  NAC  committee  on 
International  Monetary  Funding  and  so 
forth  So  It  is  approved  there  So  we  do  not 
make  a  unilateral  decision.  We  make  rec- 
ommendations in  terms  of  what  should  be 
funded,  and  then  we  sent  it  through  the  NAC 


pio-^vis  iui  approval  We  are  not  getting 
undue  prt>>.-^r('  frnrr.  anyone  on  either  side, 
either  for  Iratj  or  lor  anyone  else  at  this 
time.  If  we  did  not  agree  with  it,  we  would 
not  recommend  it." 

On  February  23.  1990.  ten  days  after  updat- 
ing the  Committee  on  the  CCC  program. 
General  Sales  Manager  F.  Paul  Dickerson 
wrote  a  mem  irandum  to  RE.  .Anderson.  For- 
f  itrn  .Agricultural  Service  Administrator  dis- 
cussing the  foreign  policy  and  political  rami- 
fications on  announcing  additional  credit 
guarantees  for  Iraq: 

•Politically.  Iraq  has  strategic  importance 
as  a  bulwark  against  Iran  and  controls  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  the  Middle  East's  oil. 
*  *  ■*  Not  announcing  the  program  will  be 
considered  by  the  Iraqi  Government  as  un- 
wari^anted  and  an  affront  to  their  dignity. 
They  might  stop  paying  on  their  GSM  obli- 
gations which  could  result  in  a  large  outlay 
by  CCC  Current  Iraq  GSM  obligations  are 
approximately  $2.2  billion. 

"Domestic  political  concerns  about  the 
Iraq  GSM  102  program  are  driven  both  by 
concern  that  no  HUD  or  savings  and  loan 
type  scandal  be  permitted  within  CCC  pro- 
grams, and  by  linkage  of  domestic  lobbying 
groups  to  both  human  rights  groups  and  Is- 
raeli interests.  Israel  is  concerned  that  Iraq 
emerged  from  the  Iran-Iraq  war  with  the 
strongest  Arab  army— both  battle  seasoned 
and  technologically  advanced— in  the  re- 
gion.'" 

An  April  26,  1990  Treasury  Department  in- 
ternal memorandum  describes  a  meeting  be- 
tween USDA,  State,  and  Treasury  and  para- 
phrases the  concern  raised  by  USDA  officials 
about  keeping  the  true  nature  of  the  CCC 
Program  from  public  scrutiny. 

■  The  USDA  official  said  USDA  is  con- 
cerned that  foreign  policy  considerations 
may  cause  curtailment  of  the  iCCCi  pro- 
gram, and  is  uncomfortable  emphasizing  for- 
eign policy  as  the  public  rationale  for  mak- 
ing available  the  first  tranche  of  the  fiscal 
year  1990  Iraq  CCC  guarantees."  [Congres- 
sional Record  March  16.  1992] 

On  May  25,  1990,  an  internal  Treasury  De- 
partment memorandum  summarized  another 
meeting  between  the  USDA.  Treasury,  and 
State  Department: 

•[The]  meeting  has  been  initiated  by  the 
NSC  [National  Security  Council]  staff  be- 
cause they  want  to  prevent  the  CCC  program 
from  being  canceled  as  is  would  exacerbate 
the  already  strained  foreign  policy  relations 
with  Iraq.  Agriculture  had  planned  to  put 
out  a  press  release  on  May  21,  1990  that  said 
the  program  was  being  suspended  until  the 
investigation  into  improprieties  in  the  pro- 
gram were  completed.  The  NSC  prevailed  on 
Agriculture  to  say  only  that  their  investiga- 
tion showed  the  improprieties  may  have  oc- 
curred and  remained  silent  on  the  suspen- 
sion. In  fact  there  is  a  suspension  in  effect." 
[Congressional  Record  March  16.  1992.) 

In  October  1990.  GSM  Manager  Dickerson 
testified  before  the  House  Banking  Commit- 
tee that  foreign  policy  pressures  do  not  in- 
fluence the  GSM  program: 

"[The  CCC  prosrram  for  Iraq]  was  a  market 
driven  agriculture-related  program  without 
reference  to  other  issues." 

On  March  7,  1991,  I  asked  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  investigate  a  number  of 
issues: 

'■[A]llegations  of  fraud  and  abuse  pertain- 
ing to  Iraq's  participation  in  the  GSM  pro- 
grams. 1  am  particularly  concerned  about 
the  possibility  that  Iraq's  receipt  of  export 
credit  gTiarantees  enabled  it  to  purchase 
military  equipment.  Therefore.  I  am  request- 
ing the  GAO  to  undertake  an  immediate  re- 


view of  the  .NAC  nunutes  concerning  Iraq. 
*  *  *  I  am  interested  in  determining  the  cri- 
teria which  were  used  in  the  decisions  to  ex- 
tend credit  to  Iraq.  In  particular,  was  the 
issue  of  money  fungibility  ever  raised  during 
these  meeting's?  1  would  like  to  know  if  key 
decision  makers  within  the  organization  ever 
discussed  whether  providing  GSM  guaran- 
teed funds  to  Iraq  would  free  up  its  foreign 
exchange  for  the  purchase  of  weapons  and 
militaiy  related  equipment.  If  it  was  raised. 
I  would  like  to  know  who  continued  to  sup- 
port the  extension  of  credit  guarantees  to 
Iraq.  " 

On  February  25.  1992.  Secretary  Baker  tes- 
tified before  the  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  which  I  chair.  I  asked  Secretary 
Baker: 

"(S]tories  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  say 
that  officials  at  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Ex-Im  Bank  oppose  further 
aid  to  Iraq's  creditworthiness.  But  the  as- 
sistance went  forward,  notwithstanding  the 
creditworthiness  problems,  because  of  for- 
eign policy  considerations.  I'm  concerned 
enough  about  these  stories  that  have  been 
floating  around  Washington  for  some  time 
that  rve  asked  for  a  GAO  investigation  of 
them. 

"In  the  Los  Antreles  Times  story  it  says 
On  October  31.  1989.  SecreUry  of  State 
James  Baker  telephoned  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary Clayton  Yeutter  and  persuaded 
Yeutter  to  reverse  Agricultures  position  and 
approve  $1  billion  in  new  loan  guarantees  to 
Iraq.'  " 

"Four  months  later  I  wrote  to  then-Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Yeutter.  I  wrote  I  was 
disturbed  by  rumors  that  foreign  policy  pres- 
sures had  encouraged  the  Department  to  give 
Iraq  special  treatment  in  this  case.  He  re- 
sponded: ■You  mentioned  that  there  were 
"rumors"'  that  foreign  policy  pressures  have 
encouraged  the  Department  to  g^ive  Iraq  spe- 
cial treatment  in  this  case.  To  the  contrary, 
the  extension  of  GSM  guarantees  in  connec- 
tion with  sales  to  Iraq  have  recently  been 
subject  to  special  scrutiny  because  of  the 
BNL  investigation.'  " 

■The  story  in  today's  Los  Angeles  Times 
indicates  to  me  that  the  rumors  I  was  hear- 
ing were  correct,  the  I'esponse  given  by  then- 
Secretar.v  Yeutter  was  wrong,  and  that  in- 
deed he  was  pressured  by  you  or  by  the  ad- 
ministration on  foreign  policy. 

■■So  my  question  is  this,  was  Secretary 
Yeutter  coi-rect  when  he  was  telling  me  the 
truth  when  he  said  to  me  that  foreign  policy 
considerations  played  no  role  in  the  exten- 
sion of  credit  guarantee.^  to  Iraq." 

Secretary  Baker  responded  as  follows: 

■■Senator.  I  don't  have  any  basis  to  ques- 
tion what  Yeutter  wrote  to  you.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  will  not  deny  that  at  the  time  in 
question  *  *  *  there  was  a  National  Security 
Decision  directive  calling  for  us  to  seek  to 
improve,  if  possible,  the  relationship  of  the 
U.S.  and  Iraq.  *  *  *  I  think  that  on  all  issues 
like  this,  again  its  been  my  experience  after 
12  years  up  here  that  these  are  all  subject  to 
interagency  discussions  and  interagency  po- 
sitions. And  I  supfKJse  it  would  not  come  as 
a  surprise  to  you  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  be  supportive  of  the  position  reflected 
by  the  President  in  his  National  Security 
Decision  directive." 

On  March  2.  1992.  1  wrote  to  Agriculture 
Secretary  Madigan.  again  on  the  subject  of 
foreign  policy  considerations: 

"As  Chairman  *  *  *  I  on  several  occasions 
in  1989  requested  information  from  the  USDA 
about  Iraq's  participation  in  the  GSM-102 
program,  and  the  investigation  of  the  Banca 


Nazionaie  del  Lavoro  ir.  .Atlanta,  Georgia, 
with  which  Iraq  conducted  financial  trans- 
actions. These  inquiries  were  repeated  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  then-Secretary  Clayton 
Yeutter  dated  February  12.  1990.  My  ques- 
tions concerning  these  issues  and  events  per- 
sist today. 

"It  has  been  reported  by  several  sources, 
and  most  recently  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
on  February  25.  1992.  that  foreign  policy  con- 
siderations took  precedence  over  more  pru- 
dent financial  concerns  in  the  decision  in 
late  1989  to  grant  one-half  billion  dollars  in 
export  credit  guarantees  to  Iraq.  The  Times 
also  reported  on  October  31.  1989.  Secretary 
of  State  Baker  telephoned  former  Secretary 
Yeutter  and  persuaded  him  to  reverse  the 
USDA's  initial  opposition  to  granting  export 
credit  guai-antees  to  Iraq.  Secretary  Baker 
argued  that  foreign  policy  considerations 
should  take  precedence,  and  he  later  re- 
corded in  a  handwritten  note  that  former 
Secretary  Yeutter  ultimately  acceded  to  his 
concerns,  and  assured  him:  "I  think  we're 
seeing  it  the  same  way  you  guys  are.'  " 

"I  was  assured  in  a  letter  from  then-Sec- 
retary Yeutter  on  February  20.  1990.  that  for- 
eign policy  considerations  did  not  play  a  role 
in  the  decision  to  grant  export  credit  guar- 
antees to  Iraq.  He  wrote:  To  the  contrary. 
the  extension  of  GSM  102  guarantees  in  con- 
nection with  sales  to  Iraq  have  recently  been 
subject  to  special  scrutiny  t)ecause  of  the 
BNL  investigation.'  I  inferred  from  this  re- 
sponse that  foreign  policy  did  not  play  a  role 
in  this  decision.  Secretary  Baker  testified  in 
a  hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Operations  on  Feb.  25.  1992  in  response 
to  my  question  about  the  accuracy  of  then- 
Secretary  Yeutters  statement:  'Senator.  I 
don't  have  any  basis  to  question  what  Sec- 
retary Yeutter  wrote  you  '  He  also  acknowl- 
edged, however,  during  this  testimony  that 
both  he  and  then-Secretary  Yeutter  sup- 
ported the  President's  national  security  di- 
rective at  the  time  to  improve  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Iraq,  implying 
linkage  between  the  decision  to  grant  GS.M- 
102  export  credit  guarantees  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Directive. 

"In  light  of  former  Secretary  Yeutter's  let- 
ter of  February  20.  1990.  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  newspaper  stories,  and  Secretary 
Baker's  testimony,  were  Secretary  Yeutter's 
assurances  that  foreign  policy  considerations 
did  not  affect  the  decision  to  grant  the  ex- 
port guarantees  correct?" 

On  April  30.  1992.  Secretary  Madigan  re- 
sponded to  my  March  3  letter: 

■Durine  [1989-90].  this  Department  viewed 
the  GS.M-02  program  first  and  foremost  as 
agricultural  exporters  and  producers.  *  *  * 

■■You  have  written  that  you  inferred  from 
a  letter  from  then-Secretary  Yeutter  dated 
February  20.  1990.  that  foreign  policy  consid- 
erations did  not  play  a  role  in  the  decision  to 
make  available  these  export  credit  guaran- 
tees. You  indicated  that  this  inference  is  de- 
rived from  the  following  two  sentences  in 
Secretary  Yeutter"s  letter:  'You  mentioned 
that  there  were  •rumors'"  that  foreign  policy 
pressures  have  encouraged  the  USD.A  to  give 
Iraq  special  treatment  in  this  case.  To  the 
contrary,  the  extension  of  GSM-102  guaran- 
tees in  connection  with  sales  to  Iraq  have  re- 
cently been  subject  to  special  scrutiny  be- 
cause of  the  BNL  investigation."  You  will  re- 
call that  the  line  of  credit  guarantee  avail- 
ability in  connection  with  the  sales  to  Iraq 
was  ultimately  limited  to  $500  million  rather 
than  the  requested  historical  annual  alloca- 
tion of  $1  billion.  This  fifty  percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  allocation  quantifies  the  special 
scrutiny  of  the  USDA  upon  the  propram  at 
the  time. 
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rne  export  credit  fruarantee  pro«rram  is 
an  was  operated  by  the  Department  on  the 
basis  of  market  development  considerations 
and  financial  responsibility  " 

On  May  6.  1992.  Under  Secretary  Crowder 
testified  before  the  Senate  ARriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry  Committee.  I  said  the 
following  to  him: 

"I  am  concerned  that  information  was 
withheld  from  us  on  the  question  of  Iraq, 
concerns  and  red  flaKs  were  raised  by  others 
within  the  Administration  was  withheld 
from  us  on  Iraq.  A  foreign  policy  determina- 
tion was  made  that  here's  a  way  to  get  for- 
eign aid  to  Iraq  and  everybody  was  iffnored 
on  it.  And  now  the  taxpayers  are  holdinK  the 
bill  for,  of  all  things,  forelfrn  aid.  And  I'm  ab- 
solutely convinced  that  there's  trolnf?  to  be 
more  that's  going  to  come  out  of  that.  *  *  ♦ 

"I  must  admit  to  some  trepidation  when 
we  haven't  been  given  adequate  answers  in 
the  past  In  the  Agriculture  Committee,  when 
Information  has  been  withheld,  when  even 
today  on  some  aspects  of  Iraq  I  can't  even 
get  my  letters  answered  or  responded  to 
from  the  administration.  And  I'm  asked  -in 
a  way,  what  I  hear  back  is.  -Don't  ask  us  any 
questions  about  what  we  withheld  from  you 

in   the  past,   but  trust  us  in  the  future.    " 

«  *  * 

On  May  22,  1992,  I  sent  letters  to  Secretary 
of  State  James  Baker,  Federal  Reserve 
Chairman  Alan  Greenspan.  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Nicholas  F.  Brady  (two  letters),  and 
Agriculture  Secretary  Edward  Madigan.  ask- 
ing them  to  produce  documents  to  assist  the 
Committee  with  its  investigation. 

Committee  on  agriculture. 

Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
Washington.  DC.  Stay  22.  1992. 
Hon.  Edwakij  Madigan, 

Secretaru  of  Agriculture.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  are  writing  to 
Inform  you  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  is  continu- 
ing its  investigation  of  the  extension  of  ex- 
port credit  guarantees  to  Iraq. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  Committee  has 
been  concerned  about  this  matter  for  several 
years.  We  have  communicated  with  you  or 
your  predecessor  about  it  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions. 

The  Committee  is  concerned  about  three 
majors  issues. 

First,  the  Committee  is  concerned  that  the 
Department  has  not  fully  and  correctly  in- 
formed it  about  matters  involving  the  export 
credit  guarantee  program  and  Iraq,  the  De- 
partment's investigation  into  Banca 
Nazionale  del  Lavoro's  participation  in  the 
program,  and  the  role  that  foreign  policy 
considerations,  rather  than  creditworthiness 
and  export  considerations,  played  in  this  de- 
cision. 

For  example,  in  spite  of  assurances  from 
former  Secretary  Veutter  to  the  contrary, 
there  is  overwhelming  evidence  in  the  public 
record  that  indicates  that  foreign  policy  con- 
siderations played  the  pivotal  r-ole  in  deter- 
mining whether  export  credit  guarantees 
were  extended  to  Iraq. 

Second,  the  Committee  Is  concerned  that 
In  spite  of  assurances  from  the  Department 
that  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the  export 
credit  guarantee  program  was  misused  for 
military  purposes,  evidence  continues  to 
come  to  light  indicating  that  there  was  such 
a  connection 

For  example,  a  memorandum  written  by  a 
Department  of  State  official  has  recently 
come  to  light  that  indicates  that  USDA  offi- 
cials had  Indicated  to  him  that  such  a  con- 


nexion '.-.xisted.  U  Slate?.  AUhuugh  addi- 
tional research  needs  to  be  done,  it  appears 
more  and  more  likely  that  CCC  guaranteed 
funds  and  or  commodities  may  have  been  di- 
verted from  Iraq  to  third  parties  in  exchange 
for  military  hardware   " 

Just  this  week,  the  US  News  and  World 
Report  contained  a  quote  from  a  memoran- 
dum written  by  a  Federal  Reserve  employee 
stating  that  there  was  some  connection  be- 
tween the  export  of  nuclear  triggers  to  Iraq 
and  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pro- 
grams. 

Third,  the  Committee  will  investigate 
whether  the  assurances  that  the  Department 
gave  it  about  the  role  that  the  Banca 
Nazionale  del  Lavoro  Iraqi  matter  were 
based  on  a  thorough  investigation. 

The  Committee  was  assured  by  a  memo- 
randum transmitted  to  it  that  the  Inspector 
General's  Office  was  undertaking  an  inves- 
tigation of  this  entire  matter  at  the  request 
of  Mr  Richard  T.  Crowder.  the  Under  Sec- 
retary, for  International  Affairs  and  Com- 
modity Programs. 

It  IS  now  clear  that  although  the  Commit- 
tee relied  on  this  assurance,  that  instead  of 
an  investigation,  the  Inspector  General  pro- 
duced only  an  ••audit  "  of  the  program.  An 
"audif  is  simply  a  review  of  documents 
rather  than  a  thorough  investigation  in 
which  every  significant  lead  is  followed  to 
its  conclusion  including  questioning  of  wit- 
nesses under  oath. 

The  significance  of  this  distinction  became 
apparent  to  the  Committee  when  it  found 
that  even  though  the  Inspector  General's 
audit  discovered  a  cable  between  a  grain  ex- 
porter and  an  Iraqi  bank  mentioning  mili- 
tary equipment,  it  did  not  interview  the 
writer  of  the  cable,  and  refused  to  do  so  be- 
fore the  audit  was  released 

As  the  first  step  in  this  investigation,  we 
would  like  your  cooperation  in  the  following 
matters. 

First,  please  provide  to  the  Committee  In 
seven  days  all  of  the  documents  supplied  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. With  those  documents,  please  provide 
a  list  of  those  documents,  indicating  which  if 
any  have  been  classified.  Please  deliver  any 
classified  documents  to  the  Office  of  Senate 
Security.  Also,  please  provide  a  longer  list  of 
all  records  of  or  In  the  possession  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  related  to  BNL  and 
Iraq  Please  understand  that  by  the  use  of 
the  term  •records"  the  Committee  means 
any  knowledge  or  information  retained  in 
any  manner  whatsoever. 

Second,  please  provide  the  following  infor- 
mation related  to  the  two  attached  memo- 
randa which  suggest  a  military  connection 
to  the  export  credit  guarantee  program. 

With  regard  to  the  first  memorandum, 
dated  October  13.  1989.  which  we  undersund 
to  be  written  by  Mr  Frank  Lemay  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  please  provide  all  records 
of  or  in  the  po.ssession  of  the  Department,  in- 
cluding notes  of  that  meeting  and  all  notes 
of  the  members  of  the  team  that  visited  At- 
lanta. Georgia  to  be  briefed  on  the  status  of 
the  Banca  Nazionale  del  Lavoro  investiga- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  the  second  memorandum, 
entitled  •REDACT'^  and  dated  October  16. 
1989  please  provide  the  Committee  with  the 
names  of  the  USDA  employees  mentioned  on 
page  2  who  "met  with  the  Iraqis  on  October 
5.  1989  •  •  *  (in  which  meeting)  Iraq  admit- 
ted that  it  routinely  receives  ••after  sale 
services  "  such  as  armored  trucks  from  sup- 
pliers." Please  provide  any  records  in  the 
possession  of  the  Department  of  that  meet- 
ing, including  notes. 


Please  also  provide  the  names  of  the 
"USDA  investigators  iwhoi  are  reviewing 
shipping  documents  for  evidence  that  CCC 
insured  goods  actually  made  it  to  Iraq.'" 

In  undertaking  this  investigation  it  is  es- 
sentia! that  the  Committee  have  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  Department.  We  would  like 
your  personal  assurance  that  you  will  direct 
the  Department  to  cooperate  fully  and  open- 
ly with  the  Committee  in  this  Investigation, 
including  making  available  to  the  Commit- 
tee employees  which  the  Committee,  or  Its 
staff,  may  wish  to  question  under  oath. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  this  investiga- 
tion, we  request  that  this  Committee^s  re- 
quest for  records  not  be  cleared  through  the 
National  Security  Council  or  the  White 
House 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  the  re- 
quest, please  contact  Jim  Cubie.  the  Com- 
mittee's Chief  Counsel  at  224-2035. 
Sincerely. 

P.\TRicK  Leahy. 

Chairman. 
Richard  Lugar, 
Ranking  Minority 

Mernber. 

Memorandum  oe  Conversation 

Date;  October  13.  1989. 

Subject:  USDA  Comments  on  Investiga- 
tions of  Iraq  and  the  Banco  Nazionale  del 
Lavoro.  Atlanta  Branch.  Scandal. 

Distribution: 

E:  Richard  T.  McCormack.  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs.  Sam 
Hoskinson.  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs. 

L:  Abraham  D.  Sofaer.  Legal  Adviser. 

NEA:  Jock  Covey.  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary. 

EB:  Eugene  McAllister.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary. Robert  Downes.  Office  of  Develop- 
ment Finance. 

Participants:  State:  F"rank  Lemay.  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary  for  Em- 
nomic  Affairs. 

USDA:  Tom  Conway,  Associate  Genei.i. 
Counsel;  Kevin  Brosch.  Attorney.  Office  of 
the  General  Counsel.  FAS;  Peter  Bonner.  At- 
torney. Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  FAS; 
Larry  McElvaln,  Director  of  Export  Credits, 
CCC. 

Location:  Department  of  Agriculture,  Of- 
fice of  the  General  Counsel,  Room  2307. 

SI  m.mahy 
Thei-e  are  currently  10  separate  investiga- 
tions of  Banco  Nazionale  del  Lavoro.  Atlanta 
Branch  (BDLAi.  lending  activity  to  Iraq.  As 
investigators  dig  further  into  the  paper  mo- 
rass, more  and  more  indications  of  signifi- 
cant wrong-doing  on  the  part  of  BDLA  and 
Iraq  are  surfacing  It  now  appears  that  at  a 
minimum  elements  of  the  Government  of 
Iia(i  iGOIi  knew  of  the  illegal  dealings  of  the 
BDLA  but  found  It  convenient  to  continue 
using  its  good  offices.  Indications  are  that  in 
addition  to  violating  US  banking  laws,  the 
BDLA's  activities  with  Iraq  may  have  led  to 
diversion  of  CCC  guaranteed  funds  from  com- 
modity programs  into  military  sales  either 
directly,  through  barter  arrangements  dur- 
ing transit,  and  or  through  requiring  fees  to 
be  paid  on  various  transactions  in  violation 
of  US  regulations.  In  addition,  payments  re- 
quired by  Iraq  of  exporters  wishing  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Iraqi  market  may  have  been 
diverted  into  acquiring  sensitive  nuclear 
technologies.  This  has  yet  to  be  fully  sub- 
stantiated. End  Summary. 

THE  investigations 

The  FBI.  Federal  Reserve,  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency.  US  Attorney,  USDA  Inspector 
General  Office.   Don  Inspector  General  Of- 


fice. Georgia  State  Banking  Regulators.  US 
Customs,  the  IRS.  and  Italian  Bank  Regu- 
lators are  currently  all  investigating  Banco 
Nazionale  del  Lavoro,  Atlanta  Branch,  lend- 
ing activity  to  Iraq.  As  Brosch  put  It  •"The 
investigations  are  at  the  explosion  state.  " 
.\s  investigators  begin  to  dig  through  the 
BDLA's  records  and  as  BDLA  officers  agree 
to  cut  deals  with  the  US  Attorney,  we  can 
expect  further  revelations  of  who  knew  what 
when. 

USDA  expectations  are  that  the  investiga- 
tion could  "blow  the  roof  off  the  CCC."  With 
reference  to  the  CCC  program  the  question  is 
whether  GOI  officials  were  Involved  in 
breaking  US  law  and  CCC  regulations.  As 
Conway  pointed  out.  the  GOI  knew  fully  that 
its  dealings  with  the  BDLA  were  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Banco  Nazionale  del  Lavoro 
home  office.  The  GOI  could  have  approached 
the  home  office  for  financing  at  any  time. 
Because  it  did  not  do  so.  Conway  said,  ••the 
US  attorney  believes  the  GOI  was  malfeasant 
and  Involved." 

Although  mo.st  of  the  investigations  are  fo- 
cusing on  the  illegal  banking  activities  of 
the  BDLA.  USDA  is  looking  at  possible  di- 
version of  CCC  guaranteed  commodities  dur- 
ing transit.  Illegal  payments  required  by 
Iraq  of  exporters  in  order  to  enter  the  Iraqi 
market,  and  "After  Sales  Services'^  which 
require  exporters  to  provide  such  items  as 
trucks,  spare  parts  and  other  agricultural 
and  non-agriculture  equipment  as  part  of 
CCC  deals.  Companies  that  would  not  make 
payments  andor  provide  after  sales  service 
were  apparently  kept  on  a  black-list  and  not 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  Iraqi  market. 
Violation  of  banking  regulation  is  beyond 
USDA's  scope;  breaking  CCC  regulations  is 
of  paramount  concern. 

PAYMENTS 

Available  information  indicates  that  the 
GOI  required  exf>orters  to  pay  a  substantial 
'consulting  fee"  to  an  Ohio  based  company 
named  Churchill  Matrix.  The  US  Attorney 
has  found  that  Churchill  Matrix  has  its  head- 
quarters in  Great  Britain  and  is  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  TMG.  a  GOI  fully  owned 
holding  company.  Some  information  has 
been  developed  that  Churchill  Matrix  has 
been  involved  in  supplying  military  hard- 
ware to  Iraq.  It  is  not  clear  If  the  fees  re- 
quired of  exporters  went  to  pay  for  the  mili- 
tary purchases.  Information  indicates,  but  is 
not  conclusive,  that  users  of  CCC  program 
guarantees  were  forced  by  the  GOI  to  pay  the 
fees  as  well.  If  exporters  did  pay  the  fees, 
CCC  was  probably  guaranteeing  financing  for 
both  commodities  and,  through  inflated  pric- 
ing, the  required  additional  payments. 

AFTER  SALES  SERVICES 

The  GOI  reportedly  required  exporters  par- 
ticipating in  CCC  guaranteed  exports  to  Iraq 
to  provide  'After  Sales  Services".  These 
services  required  exporters  to  proviue.  free  of 
charge,  various  types  of  equipment  and  spare 
parts  to  Iraq.  The  GOI  was  told  by  USDA 
about  18  months  ago  that  these  practices 
were  illegal  but  they  continued.  The  problem 
with  these  services,  as  with  the  payments,  is 
that  exporters  figure  the  cost  of  the  services 
into  the  declared  value  of  the  commodity 
sale.  The  upshot  is  that  CCC  is  again  guaran- 
teeing financing  of  both  commodities  and 
non-commodity  goods. 

In  both  the  required  fee  payments  and  the 
after  sale  services  it  is  the  exporter  who  is 
liable  under  US  law  for  falsifying  document.^ 
given  to  the  USG.  If  they  can  show  that  Iraq; 
officials  were  involved,  conspiracy  charges 
could  be  brought  against  all  those  involved. 
The  GOI  has  admitted  to  using  both  prac- 


tices and  sees  both  as  'good  business  prac- 
tice". 

DIVERSION  OF  CCC  GUARANTEED  FUNDS/ 
COMMODITIES 

Although  additional  research  needs  to  be 
done,  it  appears  more  and  more  likely  that 
CCC  guaranteed  funds  andor  commodities 
may  have  been  diverted  from  Iraq  to  third 
parties  in  exchange  for  military  hardware. 
McElvain  reported  that  although,  in  the 
cases  where  adequate  documentation  exists. 
CCC  commodities  can  be  traced  as  far  as  Jor- 
dan and  Turkey,  in  many  cases  it  is  not  clear 
that  they  ever  reached  Iraq.  Where  docu- 
ments indicate  shipments  arrived  in  Bagh- 
dad, the  timing  appears  improbable— ship- 
ments arrive  in  Baghdad  prior  to  arriving  at 
interim  ports.  McElvaln  and  the  USDA  IG 
are  concerned  that  commodities  were 
bartered  in  Jordan  and  Turkey  for  military 
hardware.  BDLA  paperwork  is  so  sloppy  on 
this  point  that  it  ma.v  be  months  (or  neveri 
that  we  can  reach  a  firm  conclusion  on  the 
diversion  issue. 

NUCLEAR  RELATED  EQUIPMENT 

USDA'S  Brosch  noted  that  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney said  there  was  some  indication  that  di- 
verted funds  (and  possibly  direct  bank  lent 
funds)  were  used  to  procure  nuclear  related 
equipment.  Noted  m  particular  were  a  ••nu- 
clear fuel  compounder"  and  a  'nose  cone 
burr."  Here  the  evidence  of  CCC  diversion  is 
not  fully  developed  by  the  case  remain  open. 
DOD  is  apparently  investigating  this  aspect 
of  the  problem. 

ADDITIONAL  ALLEGATIONS 

Brosch  and  Conway  said  that  the  U.S.  at- 
torney is  looking  at  additional  allegations  in 
the  BDLA  scandal.  These  include  allegations 
of  substantial  over-pricing  of  commodities 
guaranteed  under  CCC;  inclusion  of  non-U. S. 
origin  commodities  in  guarantee  program 
shipments;  and.  shipment  of  equipment 
under  CCC  commodity  guarantee  financing. 

CONCLUSION  AND  CO.M.MENT 

Taken  together  the  points  discussed  during 
the  meeting  indicate  we  should  proceed  care- 
fully in  urging  the  immediate  provision  of 
CCC  guarantees  to  Iraq.  If  smoke  indicates 
fire,  we  may  be  facing  a  four  alarm  blaze  in 
the  near  future.  This  is  particularly  true 
given  the  intense  scrutiny  the  CCC  program 
has  been  under  during  the  last  year. 
McElvain  indicated  that  there  were  19  inves- 
tigations of  CCC  this  year  and  the  "integrity 
of  the  program  is  now  in  question.  "  USDA 
attorneys  will  be  going  to  Atlanta  for  discus- 
sions with  the  U.S.  attorney  during  the  com- 
ing week.  Additional  Information  on  the  var- 
ious investigations  will  be  available  upon 
their  return. 

Federal  Rkskh\k  Bank  of  Atlanta. 

October  16.  1989. 
OVFICV.  CORRESPONDENCE 
To:  Zane  R,  KeUey.  'Vice  President. 
From:  Robert  Kennedy. 
Subject:  BNL-A  Weekly  Update. 

This  memorandum  summarizes  the  events 
related  to  Banca  Nazionale  del  Lavoro.  At- 
lanta agency  iBNL-Ai  during  the  week  of  Oc- 
tober 9.  1989.  Most  significantly,  on  October 
12,  1989,  Banca  Nazionale  del  Lovoro  (Lavoro) 
filed  a  civil  suit  in  the  Atlanta  division  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  against  former  BNL- 
A  officers  Christopher  Drogoul  and  Paul  Von 
Wedel.  The  suit  alleges  that  the  defendants 
negotiated  and  executed  a  series  of  unau- 
thorized credit  facilities  with  the  Iraqis  and 
others.  The  suit  further  alleges  that  the  de- 
fendants deliberately  engaged  in  actions  to 
conceal  these  unauthorized  transactions 
from  Lavoro.  its  internal  and  external  audi- 


tors, and  state  and  federal  regulators.  Thus, 
Lavoro  maintains  that  the  defendants 
breached  their  fiduciary  duty  to  Lavoro  and 
defrauded  the  bank.  Lavoro  is  asking  for  re- 
covery of  unspecified  damages,  trebled  under 
the  Racketeer  Influenced  and  Corrupt  Orga- 
nizations Act  (RICO). 

FEDERAL  RESERVE'S  EXAMIN.ATION 

The  Reserve  Bank  continues  to  progress  in 
its  examination  and  in  developing  the 
charges  for  administrative  action  with  com- 
pletion expected  by  the  end  of  Novemt>er. 

ASSISTANT  U.S.  ATTORNEY  AND  F.B.I. 
INVESTIGATION 

I  continue  to  work  with  Gale  McKenzie. 
the  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  BNL-A 
criminal  case,  and  the  F.B.I,  in  developing 

U.S.  STATE  DEPARTMEN"T  REVIEW 

The  State  Department  is  trying  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  actions  of  Iraq  in  the 
BNL-A  case  were  those  of  renegade  Iraqis  or 
reflected  official  Iraqi  government  policy. 
The  latter  case  appears  to  be  true.  Secretary 
Baker  recently  raised  some  questions  con- 
cerning the  BNL-A  connection  with  Iraq 
with  its  Prime  Minister. 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
INVESTIGATION 

The  USDA  investigation  appears  to  be  fo- 
cusing on  three  areas.  First,  the  USDA  met 
with  the  Iraqis  on  October  5.  1989.  regarding 
the  proposed  J1.2  billion  CCC  guarantee  pro- 
gram for  1990.  Iraq  admitted  that  it  rou- 
tinely receives  "after  sale  services"  such  as 
armored  trucks  from  suppliers  These  after 
sales  services  might  be  construed  as  kick- 
backs which  the  USDA  warned  Iraq  in  1988 
were  in  violation  in  the  CCC  program.  iWe 
understand  that  in  a  recent  meeting  between 
the  Iraqis  and  Mr.  Drogoul  and  his  attorneys, 
Iraq  denied  receiving  kickbacks.)  Second, 
USDA  Investigators  are  reviewing  shipping 
documents  for  evidence  that  CCC  insured 
goods  actually  made  it  to  Iraq.  Most  of  the 
letters  of  credit  show  destinations  other 
than  Iraq  such  as  Aqaba,  Jordan.  Third,  the 
USDA  continues  to  investigate  BNLr  As  role 
in  a  larger  problem  involving  guarantees  for 
U.S.  tobacco  exports.  USDA  alleges  that 
non-U. S.  tobacco  was  substituted  for  the 
U.S.  product.  USDA  further  alleges  that  var- 
ious tobacco  industry  people  received  illegal 
kickbacks. 

EX-IM  BANK  INVESTIGATION 

On  October  13.  1989.  Assistant  US  Attor- 
ney Gale  McKenzie  and  I  spoke  with  the  as- 
sociate general  counsel  and  a  loan  officer  for 
the  Ex-lm  Bank  concerning  the  Bank's  expo- 
sure to  Iraq  on  loans  originated  by  BNL-A. 
This  exposure  totals  $10  million  in  outstand- 
ing loans  and  $32  million  in  loan  commit- 
ments. The  Ex-Im  Bank  will  send  its  BNL-A 
files  to  Ms.  McKenzie  for  review  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  are  any  criminal  viola- 
tions or  any  other  acts  which  might  negate 
the  Bank's  guarantee.  We  will  review  the 
files  for  any  misrepresentations  by  BNL-A. 
for  loans  involving -. 

committee  on  agriculture, 

Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
Washington.  DC.  May  22.  1992. 
Hon.  Nicholas  F.  Brady. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Chairman.  Xa- 
tional   Advisory    Counal   on    International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Policy.   Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretahv    Over  or.e  year  ago, 
the  Comm.ittee  requested   that   the  General 
Accounting  Office  investigate  allegations  of 
fraud  and  abuse  pertaining  to  Iraq  s  partici- 
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pation  in  the  U  S  Department  of  Agri- 
culture s  GSM  export-credit  guarantee  pro- 
»frams 

Wo  are  writing  because  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  has  repeatedly  denied  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  full  access  to  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  meeting  minutes 
and  other  documents  required  to  respond  to 
my  request.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
made  a  written  request  for  documents  on 
June  24,  1991;  however,  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  allowed  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  only  to  read— but  not  copy-  many 
of  these  documents  Cooperation  in  providing 
this  information  is  especially  Important  in 
light  of  public  concern  that  a  National  Secu- 
rity Council  committee,  chaired  by  a  White 
House  counsel,  is  delaying  the  release  of  doc- 
uments and  Interfering  with  Congressional 
investigations. 

After  extensive  research,  the  Generul  Ac- 
counting Office  has  complied  the  following 
list  of  NAC  meeting  minutes  and  other  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  documents  which 
are  essential  for  the  investigation: 

1  All  classified  and  unclassified  NAC  meet- 
ing minutes  dealing  with  Iraq  from  1980  to 
the  present. 

2  All  correspondence  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  and  the  Department  of 
State  regarding  the  Banca  Nazionale  del 
Lavoro  iBNLi.  the  BNL  InvestiKations.  or 
U  S  policy  towards  Iraq 

3.  All  correspondence  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  and  U  S.  Embassies  re- 
garding BNL.  the  BNL  investigations,  or 
US   policy  towards  Iraq 

The  General  Accounting  Office  is  conduct- 
ing this  investigation  directly  at  the  Com- 
mittee's request  and  we  insist  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  cooperate  fully  by 
providing  copies  of  these  documents  without 
delay 

Thank  you  for  your  immediate  attention 
to  this  request. 
Sincerely. 

P.\TRicK  Lf:ahy. 

Chairman. 
Richard  Lugar, 
Ranking  Minority 

Member. 

Committee  on  Acricultvre. 

Nutrition,  and  Fore.strv, 
Washington.  DC.  May  22.  1992. 

Ml     .^1.AN  GREEN.SI'AN. 

Chairman.  Boaid  of  Covi'rnors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Chairman  Greenspan:  The  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
is  undertaking  an  investigation  related  to 
the  involvement  of  the  Banca  Na/.ionale  del 
Lavoro  (BNLi  in  the  misuse  of  the  agricul- 
tural export  guarantee  program.  The  inves- 
tigation will  also  examine  any  connection 
between  these  programs  and  the  military 
equipment  for  Iraq.  We  request  that  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  of 
Atlanta.  New  York.  San  Francisco  and  Chi- 
cago cooperate  with  this  Investigation 

Specifically,  the  Committee  would  like  to 
examine,  and  as  necessary,  make  copies  of 
all  records: 

1  Relating  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tems involvement  in  the  regulation,  super- 
vision and  examination  of  BNL  over  the  past 
five  years  that  refer  In  any  way  to  Iraq,  to 
any  agricultural  matters,  or  to  any  military 
or  foreign  policy  matter 

2  Pertaining  to  the  above  matters,  but 
that  were  made  available  to,  or  forwarded  to 
any  other  government  agency: 

3.  A  copy  of  the  April  1990  memorandum 
referenced  in  the  May  18.  1992,  US.  News  and 
World  Report,  which  states  on  page  43  that: 


■According  to  an  April  1990  memorandum 
obtained  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York.  CCC  loan  money  obtained  by  an 
Iraqi  Intermediary  from  the  Atlanta  branch 
of  Italy's  state-owned  Banca  Nazionale  del 
Lavoro  was  apparently  used  to  purchase  nu- 
clear triggers  later  seized  by  British  Cus- 
toms Inspectors.  '(RegardinK)  the  nuclear 
triggers  that  were  seized  in  London  '  Fed  of- 
ficial Thomas  Baxter  wrote  to  a  superior,  as 
ypu  suspected,  there  is  a  connection.'  " 

We  request  that  you  provide  us  with  this 
memorandum  within  three  working  days. 

Please  understand  that  by  the  use  of  the 
term  "records  "  the  Committee  means  any 
knowledge  or  information  retained  in  any 
matter  whatsoever. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  this  re- 
quest,  please  contact  Jim  Cubie,  the  Com- 
mittee s  Chief  counsel  at  202  224  2035. 
Sincerely. 

Patrick  Lkahv. 

Chairman. 
Richard  LtOAR, 
Ranking  Minority 

Member. 

Committee  on  AoRicuL-nRE. 

Washington.  OC\  May  22.  1992. 
Hon  Nicholas  F.  Bradv, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Chairman.  \a- 
twnat  Advisory  Council  on  International 
.Monetary  and  Financial  Policy.  Washing- 
ton. DC 

Dear  Mr.  Secret aky:  The  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  is  un- 
dertaking an  Investigation  into  the  oper- 
ation of  Banca  Nazionale  del  lavoro  iBNLi 
and  BNL's  participation  with  Iraq  in  U.S. 
Government-sponsored  export  promoting 
programs  In  your  capacity  as  Chairman  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  (NACi,  we  re- 
quest your  cooperation  with  this  investiga- 
tion. 

Specifically,  the  Agriculture  Committee  is 
investigating  the  role  the  NAC  played  in  ap- 
proving Iraqi  participation  in  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  (USDA)  programs,  and 
the  influence  the  BNL  scandal  had  on  the 
NAC  process 

We  request  that  you  prepare  a  list  of  all 
records  in  your  agency's  fKissession  dealing 
with  NAC  consideration  of  Iraqi  or  BNL  par- 
ticipation in  USDA  and  Eximbank  program's. 
Please  list  all  letters,  memorandum,  notes, 
telexes,  facsimiles,  computer  files,  etc.,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to. 

a.  Minutes  of  all  NAC  meetings  dealing 
with  Iraq  and  BNL  for  the  years  1983^  1990: 

h  All  supporting  records  related  to  NAC 
consideration  of  Iraq  or  BNL  participation  in 
USDA  programs: 

c.  Correspondence  between  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  and  other  US.  Government 
agencies  related  to  NAC  consideration  of 
Iraqi  or  BNL  participation  in  USDA  pro- 
grams; 

d.  Records  not  listed  above  related  to 
Treasury  Department  consideration  of  Iraq 
or  BNL  participation  in  USDA  or  Eximbank 
programs. 

Please  understand  that  by  the  use  of  the 
term  "records"  the  Committee  means  any 
knowledge  or  information  retained  in  any 
manner  whatsoever 

The  Agriculture  Committee  asks  that  the 
above  list  be  completed  by  the  close  of  busi- 
ness. Friday.  June  5,  1992.  Please  feel  free  to 
have  your  staff  contact  Mr.  Jim  Cubie.  the 
Committee's  Chief  Counsel,  to  discuss  this 
request  at  224  fl014. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  with  the 
Committee's  investigation.  We  look  forward 
to  your  timely  reply 
Sincerely. 

Patrick  Leahy. 


Chairman. 
Richard  Ll'Oar. 
Ranking  Minority 

.\t  ember. 

Com.mittee  on  ACRICL'LTLRE. 

nltritiox.  and  forestry. 
Washington.  DC.  .May  22.  1992. 
Hon  JAME.S  A.  Baker  III. 
Secretary  of  State.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr  secretary:  The  committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  is  con- 
ducting an  investigation  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  extension  of  export  guaran- 
tees to  Iraq  and  of  the  role  of  Banca 
Nazionale  del  Lavoro  (BNL)  In  that  matter 
We  request  for  the  State  Department's  as- 
sistance with  this  investigation. 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Fi- 
nancial Policy  (NAC).  the  State  Department 
participated  in  the  decision  to  guarantee 
more  than  $5.7  billion  in  loans  to  Iraq  utiliz- 
ing various  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
iCCCt  and  Export-Import  Bank  i  Eximbank  i 
programs.  Since  Iraq  stopped  payment  on  its 
foreign  debts,  the  U.S.  Government  is  now 
being  called  to  honor  its  commitment  to  re- 
imburse creditors  under  the  CCC  and 
Eximbank  programs. 

So  that  the  Committee  may  better  under- 
stand the  NAC's  decision  to  guarantee  loans 
to  Iraq,  and  the  impact  the  BNL  scandal  had 
on  the  guarantee  programs,  the  Committee 
would  like  to  review  the  following  records 
which  are  In  the  State  Department's  posses- 
sion: 

1  Copies  of  all  correspondence,  including 
telexes,  facsimiles,  letters,  logs  and  notes  of 
phone  conversations,  etc..  between  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Baghdad  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  Washington.  DC  related  to  Iraq's 
or  BNL's  involvement  in  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Export-Import  Bank  programs 
between  1982  and  the  present; 

2.  All  records  directly  related  to  NAC  deci- 
sions involving  Iraq  or  BNL  between  1982  and 
the  pi-esent; 

3  Copies  of  all  records  including  letters, 
memoranda,  telexes,  facsimiles,  etc  .  be- 
tween the  State  Department  and  any  other 
U.S.  Government  Agency  le.g.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  U  S.  Customs  Service.  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Department  of  Defense,  etc  i  related 
to  Iraq  of  BNL  participation  in  USDA; 

4.  All  letters,  telexes,  facsimiles,  logs  or 
notes  of  phone  conversations,  etc..  between 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Rome  and  the  State  De- 
partment in  Washington.  D.C..  related  to  the 
BNL  scandal; 

5.  All  letters,  telexes,  facsimiles,  logs  or 
notes  of  phone  conversations,  etc..  between 
the  State  Department  and  the  Governments 
of  Italy  or  Iraq  related  to  the  BNL  scandal; 

6.  All  letters,  telexes,  facsimiles,  logs  or 
notes  of  phone  conversations,  etc  ,  between 
the  State  Department  and  BNL. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  committee's  re- 
view of  this  information,  please  prepare  a 
list  of  the  documents  referred  to  above  by 
the  close  of  business.  Friday.  June  5.  1992. 

Please  understand  that  by  the  use  of  the 
term  "records"  the  Committee  means  any 
knowledge  or  information  retained  in  any 
manner  whatsoever 

Questions  regai-ding  this  request  may  be 
directed  to  Mr.  Jim  Cubie.  the  Committee's 
Chief  Counsel  at  224-2035. 

Thank  you  for  cooperation    The  Commit- 
tee looks  forward  to  your  timely  reply. 
Sincerely, 

Patrick  Leahy. 
Chairman. 


Richard  Lugar. 
Hunking  .Minority 

.M,-rnh," 

Mr   CKAIG  adilrc^sscd  the  Ch.iir. 

The  PRESIDING  0FFICP:R.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr  CR.MG  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  proceed  as  in 
mornmK  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator IS  advised,  under  the  previous 
order,  the  Senate  is  to  ^o  out  at  the 
hour  of  12:30 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  (_onsent  to  proceed  for  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TODAYS  BOXSCORE  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  DEBT 

Mr  CRAIG,  Mr.  President,  our  fnend 
Senator  HKl.MS  is  in  North  Carolina 
preparlnkf  for  heart  surgery  and  he  has 
asked  me  to  submit  for  the  RECORD 
each  day  in  the  Senate  what  he  has 
called  the  congressional  irresponsibil- 
ity score  box.  I  do  that  with  pleasure, 
but  also  with  great  interest  because  I 
think  this  mfoi-mation  is  critical  and 
necessary  on  a  day-to-day  basis  for  the 
American  people  to  recognize  the  fail- 
ure of  their  Government  and  this  Con- 
gress to  successfully  control  Federal 
spending. 

The  Senator  instituted  this  report  on 
a  daily  basis  starting  on  February  26.  It 
is  a  report  of  the  daily  national  debt 
growth.  The  Federal  debt  run  up  by 
Congress  as  of  May  29.  last  reported, 
was  $3,934,434,849,742.96.  On  a  per  capita 
basis,  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
owes  $15,317.49.  thanks  to  big  spenders 
m  Congress  for  the  past  half  century. 
Paying  interest  on  this  massive  debt 
will  now  average  approximately 
$1,127  85  per  year  per  each  man.  woman, 
and  child  in  America.  And  that  comes 
to  a  grand  total  of  about  $4,511.40  to 
pick  up  that  tab  as  it  now  stands  be- 
fore the  Government 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PHILIP  HABIB 
Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  an  article  in  this  Sun- 
day's Washington  Post  recognizing  the 
late  Philip  Habib  a.s  a  great  diplomat  of 
our  Government  throughout  time,  be- 
cause he  was  a  graduate  of  my  alma 
mater,  the  University  of  Idaho. 

Mr  President,  the  art  of  statecraft 
lust  a  true  master  last  week.  The  State 
of  Idaho  and  Us  land  grant  school,  the 
University  of  Idaho,  lost  a  son  and 
lirothei'  of  whom  we  were  more  than 
proud. 

Philip  Habib  preceded  me  at  the  uni- 
versity by  several  years.  His  reputation 
as  a  superb  craftsman  of  the  building 
blocks  of  world  peace,  however,  had  al- 
ready been  established  by  the  time  I 
came  there.  That  reputation  was  to 
grow  m  the  ensuing  years  as  his  ac- 
complishments multiplied. 


Many  of  the  structures  he  helped  put 
in  place  are  the  primary  reasons  we  are 
at  peace  today,  and  have  given  us  a 
start  toward  the  permanent  peace  we 
all  seek  to  build  in  the  world. 

Philip  Habib's  tools  were  a  superb  in- 
tellect, striking  modesty,  a  keen  sense 
of  humor,  and  an  unshirking  dedication 
to  honesty  in  all  things.  None  of  us 
could  select  a  more  lofty  or  appro- 
priate role  model. 

He  then  deserves  to  be  memorialized 
m  this  body  and  before  the  American 
people  he  served  so  well.  Therefore.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  by  his  former  col- 
league Richard  Holbrooke,  printed  this 
past  Sunday  in  the  Washington  Post, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  highly  recommend  that  my  fellow 
Senators  read  this  article  with  close 
attention  to  its  application  to  their 
own  service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  31.  1992] 

Philip  Habib:  Brave  Bureaucrat 

I  By  Richard  Holbrooke  i 

When  a  Brooklyn  kid  from  a  Lebanese 
Christian  family  named  Philip  Habib  joined 
the  Foreign  Service  in  1949.  he  wa.s  entering 
hallowed  precincts  then  reserved  almo.st  ex- 
clu.sively  for  members  of  what  Joseph  .^Isop 
later  called  the  "WASP  ascendancy."  Yet 
when  he  died  last  week  at  72.  Phil  Habib's 
name  had  long  since  taken  its  place  along- 
side those  of  men  like  Charles  Bohlen  and 
Georee  Kennan  as  one  of  the  preeminent  ca- 
reer diplomats  in  American  postwar  history 
The  kid  from  Brooklyn  had  lived  out  an  in- 
spiring American  success  story  and  offered 
our  generation  a  triumphant,  but  unfortu- 
nately rare,  example  of  professionalism  and 
public  service. 

Even  when  he  was  a  tough-minded  and  val- 
ued adviser  to  secretaries  of  state  (from 
Rusk  to  Schuitzi  and  presidents  (Johnson  to 
Reagan  I,  he  still  marveled  at  his  own  suc- 
cess. National  service  had  taken  Phil  Habib 
out  of  Brooklyn,  but  you  couldn't  take 
Brooklyn  out  of  Phil  Habib.  Once,  on  his  way 
back  from  a  hiwh-level  meeting,  he  ran  into 
a  friend  on  the  street.  "Look  at  these."  he 
said,  holding  one  foot  in  the  air  and  pointing 
at  his  shoes  with  a  combmatior.  of  pride  and 
am.azement.  "They  cost  $100.  Can  you  believe 
that  I  could  ever  spend  JlOO  for  a  pair  of 
shoes'.'" 

George  Kennan.  the  most  famous  career 
diplomat  of  the  century,  will  always  be  re- 
membered for  his  intellectual  contributions 
to  the  creation  of  the  postwar  world.  Phil 
Habib.  the  Foreign  Service  officer  of  his  gen- 
eration, was  almost  the  exact  opposite:  the 
operational  diplom.at  without  peer  who  car- 
ried out  the  most  difficult  assignments  with 
consum.mate  skill  but  at  the  sam.e  time 
spoke  his  mind  frankl.v  only  in  private.  (Ken- 
nan. of  course,  became  famous  for  his  public 
statements,  i 

But  Habib.  like  Kennan.  was  that  rarest  of 
people,  a  brave  bureaucrat,  telling  the  most 
senior  members  of  five  administrations  the 
truth  as  he  saw  it  no  matter  how  unwelcome 
it  might  be— and  still  keeping  their  respect- 
indeed,  affection. 

In  part  he  did  this  by  keeping  his  personal 
dissents  on  policy  carefully  hidden  from  pub- 
lic  view:   even   among    his   many   friends    in 


lournalism.     he     was     a     famously     "lousy 

source." 

But  plenty  of  people  in  Washington  don't 
tell  the  press  exaci:!y  what  they  think.  Phil's 
true  value  to  the  nation  came  from  personal 
values  that  he  brought  to  public  service- 
honesty  and  integrity.  When  he  told  the  fa- 
mous Wise  Mens  dinner  m  March  of  1968 
that  the  war  m  Vietnam,  could  not  be  won 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  his  words 
were  painful  for  him  and  decisive  to  his  dis- 
tinguished audience  of  senior  presidential 
advisers  They  carried  special  weight  be- 
cause he  had  to  say  them  m  front  of  his  im- 
mediate superiors,  including  Dean  Rusk, 
who.  although  greatly  disturbed  by  them, 
never  waivered  in  their  support  of  the  mid- 
level  diplomat.  That  critical  moment  in  the 
history  of  the  Vietnam  War— also  the  most 
memorable  moment  for  Phil  in  his  own  ca- 
reer-was only  the  beginning  of  two  more 
decades  of  assignments  of  ever-greater  im- 
portance m  the  Middle  East.  Central  Amer- 
ica and  East  Asia. 

While  personifying  the  Am.erican  dreami. 
Habib  loved  to  complain  about  the  decline 
and  fall  of  almost  everything,  and  this  some- 
times gave  himi  an  almost  Archie  Bunker- 
like quality.  But  Phi!  enjoyed  his  own  life, 
and  the  human  comedy  m  general,  as  much 
as  anyone  I  have  known.  His  zest  for  living 
kept  him.  alive— and  those  who  loved  him.  in 
awe— for  20  years  after  a  series  of  heart  at- 
tacks that  should  have  felled  him.  Those 
years,  m  which  arduous  diplomatic  assign- 
ments and  three-star  restaurants  alternated 
with  painful  and  dangerous  surgical  proce- 
dures, were  productive  and  satisfying 

The  Foreign  Service  was  always  his  great- 
est love,  and  he  lived  to  see  its  leadership 
pass  to  a  generation  of  officers  whom,  he  had 
played  a  central  role  in  choosing.  Nothing 
made  him  more  proud  than  the  arrival  of 
"his  boys"  at  the  top.  But  none  of  them 
m.atched  his  unique  combination  of  intel- 
ligence, integrity,  humanity  and  humor— all 
of  which  he  imposed  on  an  environment  that 
normiall.v  punished  his  kind  of  candor 

Phil's  answer  to  this  would  have  been  char- 
acteristically simple:  Lets  stick,  in  both  our 
foreign  policy  and  our  professional  lives,  to 
the  very  American  values  that  had  propelled 
him  out  of  Brooklyn  and  onto  the  world 
stage. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  is 
yielded  back. 

Mr.  DeCONCLNI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
recessing  at  12:30  p. mi.  be  postponed  for 
3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection'!'  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  AMATEUR 
SPORTS  PROTECTION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 
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Mr  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  2:15  p.m. 
today,  there  be  45  minutes  remaining 
for  debate  on  the  bill,  with  the  time 
controlled  as  follows:  25  minutes  total 
under  the  control  of  myself,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  ami  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  H,\TCH):  15  mmutes 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gr.\s.si.ey];  5  minutes  under 
the  control  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]:  further,  that 
when  all  time  is  used  or  yielded  back, 
the  Senate  without  intervening  action 
or  debate  proceed  to  the  vote  on  final 
passage  of  S.  474. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection'  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Js  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second'  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 


RECESS  L'.Nl'IL  2:15  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2:15 
p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  12:35  p.m..  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2:16  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presidine  Officer  [Mr. 
Adams]. 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  AMATEUR 
SPORTS  PROTECTION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  GRA.SSLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  luwa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Am  I  accurate  In 
stating  that  I  have  time  reserved  for 
me  to  debate  on  the  bill  itself? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  15  minutes  allocated  on  the  bill 
from  the  time  that  has  been  allocated 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Let  me  announce  to 
the  body  that  I  do  not  think  I  will  use 
my  entire  time.  If  there  are  those  who 
want  to  use  some  of  my  time,  they 
should  make  that  known  very  quickly 
because  I  want  to  yield  back  time  and 
not  prolong  the  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  explain  my  reasons  for  op- 


posing this  bill.  I  want  to  state  again 
at  the  outset  that  I  am  not  here  as  an 
advocate  for  legalized  gambling  On  the 
contrary ,  it  is  my  desire  not  to  see  an 
expansion  of  gambling  on  sporting 
events  or  under  any  other  terms. 

Gambling  is  a  danger  to  our  society. 
I  firmly  believe  that  controlling  it  is 
very  necessary,  but  I  do  not  want  to  be 
in  a  position  of  promoting  it. 

I  know  this  legislation  does  not  deal 
with  that,  but  there  are  other  things 
about  the  bill  that  I  do  have  problems 
with  because  this  bill  is  not  about  ban- 
ning gambling.  It  is  about  the  power  of 
organized  sports.  I  know  that  is  not  a 
popular  view.  After  all.  many  Ameri- 
cans get  a  lot  of  pride  and  pleasure 
from  watching  their  favorite  sports 
teams  compete,  and  our  athletes  are 
the  heroes  to  our  children  and  often- 
times great  models  for  the  youths  in 
our  societ.v. 

I  will  tell  my  colleagues  that  being  a 
good  first  baseman  like  Stan  Musial 
was  a  goal  of  mine.  I  never  attained 
that.  I  do  have  my  heroes  out  there  in 
sports  as  well.  But  I  want  my  col- 
leagues to  get  it  right.  The  sports 
leagues  do  what  is  in  their  economic 
interest,  and  they  have  determined 
that  stopping  the  spread  of  sports  lot- 
teries is  in  their  economic  interest. 

I  want  to  share  an  example  from  a  re- 
cent issue  of  Forbes  magazine,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  entire  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record.  But  I 
want  to  highlight  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IFrom  Forbes  magazine.  May  U.  Iit92| 

Big  Lkaoce  Blackmail 

(By  Marcia  Berssi 

Okay,  maybe  blackmail  is  too  strong  a 
word  But  what  do  you  call  it  when  a  major 
leajfue  baseball  team  owner  tells  municipal 
officials  to  build  the  team  a  new  stadium  or 
he'll  move  the  team  to  a  city  that  will' 

The  Chicago  White  Sox's  lead  owner.  Jerry 
Relnsdorf.  played  this  kind  of  hardball  with 
Illinois  pols  and  won  In  1988  Relnsdorf  told 
then  Chicago  Mayor  Harold  WashlnKton  and 
then  Governor  Jame.s  Thompson  that  he'd 
move  his  team  to  St  PetersburK.  Fla  unless 
a  new  ballpark  was  built.  The  threat  paid  off. 
Last  year  the  Chicago  White  Sox  be^an  play- 
ing in  the  spankini?-new.  $135  million 
Comlskey  Park.  The  stadium  is  funded  by  a 
2\  local  tax  on  hotel  and  motel  rooms:  the 
White  Sox  will  pay  rent  on  the  facility,  but 
only  if  attendance  and  media  revenues  rise 
above  specified  levels. 

It  didn't  take  owners  of  other  major  leag^ue 
teams  lontf  to  follow  Reinsdorfs  lead.  A  new 
$206  million  stadium  opened  last  month  for 
the  Baltimore  Orioles;  the  team's  former 
owner,  the  late  Edward  Bennett  Williams,  re- 
fused to  sign  more  than  a  one-year  lease  at 
the  old  Memorial  Stadium.  The  city  was  still 
smarting  from  the  loss  of  its  pro  football 
team  to  Indianapolis:  Maryland  officials  ar- 
ranged for  a  new  baseball  park  financed  via 
lottery  revenues.  The  Orioles  will  pay  rent 
on  their  new  quarters  only  If  they  show  a 
profit 

The  Cleveland  Indians  have  one  of  the 
worst  attendance  records  in  baseball.  But  In 


1990  voters  In  that  city  narrowly  approved  a 
tax  to  build  a  new  ballpark:  a  similar  plan 
was  decisively  defeated  in  1984  -There  was  a 
heightened  fear  the  Indians  would  leave."  ex- 
plains Thomas  Chema.  executive  director  of 
Gateway  Corp..  Cleveland's  stadium  project. 
In  1994  the  Indians  will  trot  onto  a  new  base- 
ball diamond 

Robert  Mllbourne.  executive  director  of 
the  Greater  Milwaukee  Committee,  is  trying 
to  Bret  a  new  tiallpark  for  the  Milwaukee 
Brewers  The  team's  owner.  Bud  Sellg.  has 
made  it  plain  that  he'll  look  for  a  new  home 
for  the  Brewers  if  the  stadium  isn't  built. 
Milbourne's  central  sellinR  point:  Without 
major  leatfue  sports.  Milwaukee  would  be 
like  Des  Moines." 

In  their  negotiations  with  the  local  jwlitl- 
clans  and  voters,  team  owners  have  a  power- 
ful weapon:  the  brand-new  and  empty,  sta- 
dium m  St.  PetersburK,  Fla.  The  city  built 
Its  $113  million  ballpark— completed  In  1990— 
hopine  that  a  team  would  come  once  the 
park  existed  Sadly,  one  hasn't.  Last  year  St. 
Petersburg  failed  to  get  one  of  the  expansion 
teams  i.reated  by  the  National  League;  the 
teams  were  awarded  to  Denver  and  Miami. 
Now  the  city's  empty  stadium  serves  as  a 
stalking  horse  for  team  owners  trying  to  get 
new  ballparks  or  better  leases  In  their  home- 
towns. 

Behind  the  owners'  push  to  get  taxpayers 
to  give  them  better  and  cheaper  facilities  is 
the  fact  that  big  league  baseball  economics 
are  as  bad  as  they've  every  been  Player  sal  > 
ries  (about  half  of  a  team's  expenses)  ci  : 
tinue  to  escalate— witness  the  $6-million-a- 
year  contract  Chicago  Cubs  inflelder  Ryne 
Sandberg  signed  In  March.  Average  player 
salaries  jumped  50°<.  In  1991  over  1990  levels. 

Meanwhile,  broadcast  revenues  are  likely 
to  fall.  CBS  is  paying  the  American  and  Na- 
tional league  teams  $1.06  billion  for  national 
broadcast  rights  for  the  1990-93  season&-60% 
more  than  the  prior  contract  The  deal's 
been  a  bust  CBS  has  already  written  off  $443 
million  from  baseball.  National  sports  net- 
work ESPN  paid  $400  million  for  rights  to 
broadcast  big  league  baseball  on  cable  T'V'. 
But  ESPN,  too.  Is  losing  money  on  the  deal. 

Annual  attendance  growth  at  the  parks  is 
a  weak  2"»  as  fans  vote  with  their  feet 
against  rising  ticket  prices.  The  new  ball- 
parks are  smaller  than  the  old  ones  but  are 
built  with  lots  of  luxury  suites  marketed  to 
local  corporations  for  entertaining.  Sell  100 
of  these  suites  at  a  typical  $80,000  per  season, 
and  the  $8  million  revenue  for  the  team  near- 
ly doubles  the  $10  million  a  year  that  a 
weak-drawing  team  may  bring  in  at  the 
turnstile. 

Will  new  stadiums  reverse  the  fortunes  of 
financially  weak  teams?  No.  but  like  a  new 
coat  of  paint  on  an  old  house,  the  better  fa- 
cilities might  make  a  team  more  salable. 
That's  worth  noting,  because  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  26  major  league  baseball  teams 
are  currently  for  sale.  Says  Dean  Balm,  a 
Pepperdine  University  economist  and  ana- 
lyst of  the  baseball  business:  "The  owners 
are  trying  to  get  out  while  the  getting  is 
good  "  Voters  beware. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  It  is  titled.  Big 
League  Blackmail.  "  And  it  is  about  the 
threats  that  major  league  baseball 
teams  are  making  to  the  cities  which 
host  them.  If  the  cities  do  not  provide 
new  stadiums  and  favorable  leasing 
terms,  the  teams  thi-eaten  to  leave. 

Baseball  Commissioner  Fay  V'incent 
just  a  few  weeks  ago  at  a  Judiciary 
Committee  hearing  said  that  baseball's 
antitrust  exemption   helps  make  sure 


th.f  .1  team  does  not  leave  a  city  in  a 
hu!!  for  a  belter  offer  across  the  coun- 
try. But  this  article  dispels  that  myth. 
The  teams  threaten  all  the  time  to 
leave  until  they  get  the  right  deal. 

Let  me  tell  you.  as  an  example,  what 
is  going  on  in  Milwaukee. 

There,  according  to  this  article,  the 
Hipwers  are  threatening  to  leave  unless 
they  get  a  new  stadium.  The  official 
who  is  in  charge  of  trying  to  get  a  new 
ball  park  believes  the  threat  is  real, 
and  he  makes  his  point  by  telling  city 
officials  that  "Without  major  league 
sports.  Milwaukee  is  like  Des  Moines." 

Well.  Milwaukee  will  never  be  like 
Df.s  Moines.  lA.  I  assure  you.  because 
Des  Moines.  lA.  is  a  great  city  But  we 
do  not  have  major  league  sports  in 
Iowa.  We  do,  however,  have  an  out- 
standing Triple  A  team.  But  we  lowans 
do  not  believe  that  the  quality  of  life 
revolves  around  whether  we  have  a 
sports  team.  And.  aside  from  our  Triple 
A  team,  we  have  some  outstanding  col- 
lege and  even  high  school  sports,  from 
volleyball  and  girls'  basketball  to  foot- 
ball. 

But  the  sports  leagues  exert  a  great 
deal  of  influence  around  here.  If  there 
are  teams  in  your  State,  you  want  to 
stay  on  their  good  side.  Because,  other- 
wise, you  might  find  yourself  without  a 
team  when  you  wake  up  one  morning. 

Your  mayors  and  Governors  give 
them  new  stadiums  and  tax  breaks,  and 
we  give  them  an  antitrust  exemption. 
But  that  is  not  enough.  Now  we  have  to 
penalize  45  other  States  through  this 
legislation,  because  the  sports  leagues 
claim  that  they  can  only  protect  the 
public  by  having  Congress  ban  sports 
lotteries  in  45  States. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  they  are  sincere 
when  they  say  gambling  corrupts 
sports.  It  does.  But  this  bill  will  not 
prevent  or  crack  down  on  sports  gam- 
bling. It  will  just  prevent  45  States 
from  doing  what  4  other  States  can  do. 

In  1990.  State-run  lotteries  provided 
close  to  $8  billion  in  net  revenue  to  the 
32  States  which  have  them.  The  lotter- 
ies' revenues  fund  education,  senior 
citizen  programs,  and  economic  devel- 
opment programs,  just  to  name  a  few. 
This  is  the  revenue  source  that  this  bill 
will  shut  down,  just  at  a  time  when 
here  in  Washington  we  are  telling  the 
States  that  we  cannot  fund  theii'  pro- 
grams. 

There  is  another  troubling  provision 
in  this  hill,  and  that  is  the  enforcement 
mechanism.  The  sports  leagues  and 
teams,  in  addition  to  the  Attorney 
General,  have  standing  to  sue  for  a  vio- 
lation. I  am  baffled  as  to  why  the 
sports  leagues  need  the  right  to  sue  for 
enforcement.  The  bill  does  not  provide 
that  any  damages  can  be  awarded,  just 
that  the  lotteries  can  be  enjoined. 

Why  can  the  Attorney  General  not 
handle  this  responsibility','  That  should 
be  a  perfectly  adequate  enforcement 
mechanism,  unless  the  sports  leagues 
are  going  to  use  this  as  a  precedent  to 


go  after  the  States  or  individuals  on 
Other  theories  in  the  future.  We  seem 
to  be  at  the  top  of  one  of  those  slippery 
slopes. 

Mr.  President.  I  fail  to  understand 
why  the  leagues  cannot  press  their  case 
at  the  State  legislatures  to  ensure  that 
lotteries  are  properly  regulated.  They 
want  Congress,  by  banning  45  States 
from  sports  lotteries,  to  do  their  work 
for  them.  After  all.  32  States  have  lot- 
teries. Those  lotteries  are  carefully 
regulated.  And  as  the  ai'ms  of  the  State 
government,  those  lotteries  are  ac- 
countable to  the  people  on  the  issues  of 
fairness  and  honesty  and  protecting 
the  public  welfare. 

We  need  not.  Mr.  President,  displace 
the  States  fi'om  regulating  activities 
that  they  are  very  capable  of  regulat- 
ing, and  do  everyday.  I  also  want  to 
note  that  when  this  bill  came  out  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  last  year, 
three  States  were  grandfathered  in. 
Now  today  it  is  up  to  four  States. 

The  bill's  supporters  want  to  move  it 
now  so  that  they  do  not  have  to  extend 
the  grandfather  clause  to  any  other 
States.  Well,  instead  of  expanding  the 
grandfather  clause,  the  sports  leagues 
should  have  taken  the  principled  posi- 
tion, banned  it  across  the  board  in  all 
50  States,  and  stand  up  for  what  they 
sa.v  the,y  believe  in.  without  exception. 
Instead,  a  few  States  have  clout,  and  so 
they  are  exempt.  It  is  really  not  the 
way  we  should  be  passing  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
note  that  m  promoting  this  bill,  the 
sports  leagues  have  made  their  position 
on  gambling  clear:  They  do  not  want 
sports  events  to  be  the  subject  of  gam- 
bling. They  do  not  want  to  see  a  con- 
nection or  link  between  gambling  and 
sports.  I  do  not  have  any  quarrel  with 
that  position.  I  support  that  concept. 

But  the  sports  leagues  are  closely 
linked  to  the  promotion  of  alcohol.  In 
the  public's  minds,  sporting  events  go 
hand-in-hand  with  consuming  alcoholic 
beverages.  Sports  programming  is 
filled  with  commercials  for  this  sort  of 
beverage.  And  while  the  sports  leagues 
and  teams  may  not  have  direct  control 
over  the  content  of  advertising,  they 
can't  deny  the  close  link  in  the  public's 
mind  between  consumintz:  alcohol  and 
watching  sports. 

I  do  not  think  any  one  of  my  col- 
leagues would  disagree  that  alcohol  is 
as  gravely  harmful  to  our  youth  as 
gambling  is.  So  it  is  time  to  break  the 
connection  between  sports  and  alcohol. 
I  challenge  the  sports  leagues  to  take 
the  lead,  to  end  this  sort  of  link,  and  to 
put  a  distance  between  themselves  and 
sporting  events  on  the  one  side,  and  al- 
coholic beverages  on  the  other  side. 
Athletes  and  their  teams  should  tell 
young  people  the  dangers  of  alcohol— 
the  same  way  that  they  want  to  make 
sure  that  gambling  does  not  influence 
our  young  people. 

I  think  that  would  be  a  very  impor- 
tant message  to  send  to  the  young  peo- 


ple of  America,  in  the  same  vein  that 
they  are  trying  to  end  the  connection 
between  sports  and  gambling. 

I  know  that  my  view  opposing  this 
bill,  because  it  is  Inconsistent  and  ex- 
empts four  States,  is  not  going  to  be  a 
prevailing  view  in  this  Chamber  today. 
I  strongly  believe  that  we  ought  to  be 
consistent  in  the  passage  of  our  legisla- 
tion. We  should  treat  all  States  the 
same,  and  if  this  message  is  good  for 
gambling,  it  should  also  be  applied  to 
the  connection  between  alcoholic  bev- 
erages and  sports,  because  that  asso- 
ciation has  negative  consequences  for 
the  young  people  of  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor,  and  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition'^ 

Mr,  BRADLEY  addres.^ed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
be  brief.  I  want  to  make  several  points. 
I  support  the  legislation  before  the 
Senate  in  its  present  form.  I  would  pre- 
fer that  sports  betting  be  banned  in  all 
States  in  the  United  States.  I  think  45 
States  is  better  than  none.  My  State 
has  a  gaming  industry.  It  is  an  indus- 
try run  by  competent  business  profes- 
sionals, and  the  public  interest  is 
served  through  vigorous  regulation  by 
the  .State  of  that  industry. 

But  I  cannot  go  along  with  sports 
betting.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake.  I  think 
it  will  not  eliminate  the  illegal  gam- 
bling. In  fact,  a  1988  study  m  New  Jer- 
sey by  the  New  Jersey  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Gambling  concluded  that 
legalized  gambling  has  reduced  neither 
the  magnitude  nor  the  frequency  of  il- 
legal gambling  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  legalized 
sports  betting  would  not  eliminate  ille- 
gal betting  on  sports  is  that  the  Illegal 
sector  would  still  offer  better  odds, 
easier  credit  and.  of  course,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  avoid  taxes. 

I  think  it  is  an  illusion  to  say  this 
would  eliminate  or  dramatically  re- 
duce illegal  sports  betting  To  the  con- 
trary, it  would  lure  a  lot  of  young  peo- 
ple into  the  betting  business.  And 
make  no  mistake,  this  would  not  be 
sports  betting  only  on  the  Super  Bowl, 
or  the  finals  of  the  NBA.  or  the  World 
Series.  This  could  be  sports  betting  on 
every  college  game  in  your  State:  on 
every  junior  college  game  in  your 
State.  It  could  get  totally  out  of  hand. 

So.  Mr.  President,  where  sports  gam- 
bling occurs.  I  think  fans  cannot  help 
but  wonder  if  a  missed  free  throw,  or  a 
dropped  flyball.  or  a  missed  extra  point 
was  part  of  a  player's  scheme  to  fix  the 
game.  If  sports  betting  spreads,  more 
and  more  fans  will  question  every 
coaching  decision  and  every  official's 
call.  All  of  this  puts  undue  pressure  on 
players,  coaches,  and  officials,  and 
State-sponsored  sports  betting  could 
change  forever  the  relationship  be- 
tween  the  players  and   the  game,  and 
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Lhf  ^.iiiH-  and  the  fans.  Sports  would 
become  the  gamblers'  t?ame  and  not  the 
fans'  game,  and  athletes  would  become 
roulette  chips 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  what  we 
want  in  this  country.  People  say.  well. 
you  know  there  is  Illegal  betting  on 
sports  now.  That  is  true.  I  have  seen 
the  effect  of  that  firsthand. 

I  remember  one  fjame  in  Madison 
Square  Garden.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
game,  one  of  my  teammates  happened 
to  throw  the  ball  up.  We  were  ahead  6 
or  8  points,  I  forget  which.  He  threw 
the  ball  up  at  the  other  end  of  the 
court  and  the  ball  went  in  the  basket. 
The  next  week,  the  press  speculated 
about  whether  it  was  timed  to  beat  the 
line  on  the  pame.  It  was  this  kind  of 
speculation  and  this  kind  of  accusation 
that  will  be  fed  if  we  put  the  imprima- 
tur of  the  State  on  sports  betting. 

Earlier  in  my  life,  when  I  was  in  high 
school  and  college,  there  were  major 
sports  scandals.  Sports-fixing  scandals. 
But  the  State  came  in  and  said  this  is 
wrong,  and  vigorously  prosecuted.  If  we 
have  the  State  sponsoring  sports  bet- 
ting, legitimizing  it.  this  would  pro- 
mote activity  such  as  the  scandal  that 
I  remember.  For  those  who  say  that 
there  is  no  Federal  role  here  to  pro- 
hibit sports  betting.  I  would  simply 
cite  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
which  prohibits  the  use  of  various 
interstate  instrumentalities  in  connec- 
tion with  lotteries;  18  U.S  C.  1301  to 
1304 

It  was  in  1957  when  Congress  exempt- 
ed State  lotteries  from  those  prohibi- 
tions. While  it  did  so,  it  specified  that 
State  sports  lotteries  would  remain 
subject  to  those  prohibitions,  and  did 
so  by  providing  that  the  lotteries  to 
which  the  exemption  could  apply  could 
not  be  lotteries  that  include  "the  plac- 
ing of  bets  or  wagers  on  sporting 
events  or  contests." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  another  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  another  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey'' 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  I  yield  whatever 
time  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
wants 

The  1'HK.SIUING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  an  additional  3 
minutes. 

Mr  BRADLEY.  So  title  18  also 
makes  it  a  Federal  offense  to  influence 
or  attempt  to  influence  by  bribery  any 
sporting  contest.  .According  to  18  Unit- 
ed States  Code  224.  which  is  the  one  I 
just  read;  the  offense  is  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  up  to  510,000  .ind  imprisonment 
up  to  35  years,  or  both 

This  is  nut  meiely  assimilative  con- 
duct whi(  h  i.s  criminal  under  Federal 
law  her.iuh.'  it  is  criminal  under  State 
law  C"(jiikn  r.ss  thus  recognized  a  dis- 
niii  t  Ffdi'i.il  interest  in  protecting 
spot't.s  troni  I  (irruption. 

Mr  I'rt'.siiiint,  that  is  what  this  bill 
is    attempting    to    do    in    prohibiting 


.-.pui  ts  betting  in  4.!i  ul  Uie  States  in 
this  Union.  It  is  strongly  supported  by 
professional  and  amateur  sports  orga- 
nizations, by  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  authorities,  by  church  groups,  and 
by  newspapers  across  the  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  edi- 
torials in  opposition  to  sports  betting 
and  in  support  of  this  legislation  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

(From  the  Trenton  Time.s.  Feb   16.  1992] 
Spohts  Ga.mbling:  Bad  Idea 

New  .Jersey  has  more  than  enouRh  forms  of 
leKalized  KamblinK  (not  even  counting  the 
slock  market)  to  accommodate  anyone  who 
cares  to  risk  a  buck,  or  a  bundle,  on  his  luck 
or  his  skill  There's  church  bingo  at  one  end 
of  the  spectrum  and  the  casinos  at  the  other, 
and  In  between  are  the  lotter.v.  betting  on 
thoroughbred  racing,  betting  on  harness  rac- 
ing, betting  on  simulcasts  of  races  elsewhere. 
Who  needs  additional  outlets? 

Some  legislators  seem  to  think  .New  .Jerse.v 
does,  and  what  they  have  In  mind  is  sports 
bectinK.  The  proposal  Is  bein»{  touted  as  a 
great  source  of  "painless"  state  revenue- 
aren't  they  all'?  -and  Is  getting  a  particu- 
larly friendly  look  these  days  because  of  a 
shortfall  in  the  Casino  Revenue  Fund,  which 
pays  for  services  for  senior  citizens  and  the 
disabled.  Money  from  sports  betting  could 
replace  the  lost  casino  revenues  and  there 
would  be  no  need  to  raise  taxes  or  cut  popu- 
lar services,  goes  the  reasoning. 

Its  a  bad  idea,  and  not  merely  because  it 
would  get  the  state  still  deeper  Into  the  un- 
savory business  of  persuading  people  to 
throw  their  money  away.  It  would  com- 
promise sports,  turning  what  Is  now  a  popu- 
lar and  exciting  entertainment  into  just  one 
more  variation  on  rolling  the  dice.  Sen  Bill 
Bradley,  a  former  pro  basketball  player,  has 
a  bill  in  Congress  that  would  forbid  states  to 
take  this  shameful  route  Its  a  good  pro- 
posal. But  New  Jersey  should  reject  sports 
gambling  on  its  own. 

[From  the  Bergen  Record,  Mar.  16.  1992) 
Bad  Bkt  for  New  .Jersey 

You  could  see  It  coming.  When  New  Jersey 
legalized  casino  gambling,  it  stipulated  that 
the  states  share  of  the  proceeds  pay  for  a 
range  of  programs  for  the  atred  and  disabled. 
That  was  all  very  nice,  but  what  would  hap- 
pen if  casino  i-evenues  droppwd  to  the  point 
where  they  could  no  longer  pay  the  full  cost 
of  the  programs'*  The  unstated  plan  was  that 
gambling  would  be  expanded,  of  course 

It's  beginning  to  happen.  The  Casino  Reve- 
nue Fund  is  expected  to  run  up  a  deficit  of 
$156  million  by  June  1993  To  alleviate  the 
problem.  Republican  .Assemblymen  Robert 
Singer  and  Melvin  Cottrell  of  Ocean  County 
want  to  legalize  sports  betting  in  Atlantic 
City's  gaming  halls.  They're  proposing  that 
voters  be  asked  to  approve  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  that  effect  in  November 

That's  a  terrible  idea  Virtually  all  sports 
organizations  oppose  legalized  sports  betting 
on  grounds  it  could  compromise  their  ath- 
letes Imagine  the  point-shaving  scandals 
that  may  be  in  the  making. 

Far  more  important,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  legalized  sports  betting  in  New  Jersey 
would  add  to  the  impression— especially 
among  the  young— that  gambling  is  an  admi- 
rable activity. 

Think  of  it;  New  Jersey  already  encourages 
gambling    in    the    form    of   a   state    lottery. 


horse  racing,  and  casinos  Next  to  Nevada,  ii 
IS  the  second  leading  state  for  gamblers. 
We're  a  magnet  for  losers. 

If  sports  gambling  were  legalized.  New  Jer- 
sey would  be  encouraging  bets  on  baseball, 
football,  and  basketball— all  of  them  fol- 
lowed Intensely  by  young  people.  Instead  of 
trying  to  create  an  atmosphere  that  New- 
Jersey  residents  can  take  pride  in.  backers  of 
sports  gamblinK  are  adding  to  the  stale's 
reputation  for  sleazy  behavior 

Obviously,  even  sports  gambling  won't  ful- 
fill the  state's  never-ending  need  for  revenue. 
The  Casino  Revenue  Fund  would  still  have  a 
deficit,  and  Trenton  will  be  averee  to  raising 
taxes  or  cutting  back  heavily  on  programs 
for  the  aged. 

So  what's  nexf  Maybe  we  could  lower  the 
legal  age  so  that  children  could  bet  on  Little 
League  games. 

[From  the  Bergen  Record,  June  28.  1991] 

CONGRKSS  SHOILD  HaLT  LEGALIZLD  SI*0KTS 

Betting 

Commissioners  of  major  league  baseball, 
basketball,  and  football  urged  Congress  this 
week  10  halt  the  spread  of  legalized  sports 
betting  across  the  nation  Representatives  of 
revenue-hungry  states,  and  of  casinos  eyeing 
millions  of  dollars  in  new  profits,  are  com- 
plaining. But  Contrress  should  ban  new  state 
schemes  to  sponsor  gambling  on  football  or 
other  s|X)rt8.  Legalized  gambling  could  cor- 
rupt professional  athletics.  The  United 
States  already  has  too  many  forms  of  bet- 
ting. The  last  thing  the  nation  needs  is  a  new 
enticement  to  gamble. 

Paul  Tagliabue  of  the  National  Football 
League,  Fay  Vincent  of  Major  League  Base- 
ball, and  David  Stern  of  the  National  Bas- 
ketball Association  all  testified  before  a  con- 
gressional subcommittee  Wednesday.  "We  do 
not  want  our  games  used  as  bait  to  sell  gam- 
bling." said  Mr.  Tagliabue. 

Mr.  Tagliabue  knows  as  well  as  anyone 
that  illegal  betting  on  football  is  already 
something  of  a  national  passion.  But  he  and 
other  commissioners  argue  that  there's  no 
reason  to  make  gambling  opportunities  even 
more  available. 

As  the  recession  forces  stales  to  search  for 
new  revenue,  legalized  sports  betting  looks 
like  the  next  slop  on  government's  eternal 
search  for  a  painless  fiscal  cure  Oregon  has 
a  lottery  tied  to  the  outcome  of  pro  sports, 
and  Nevada  allows  sports  belting  in  casinos. 

Jack  Callaway,  president  of  Trop  World 
Casino  and  Entertainment  Resort  in  Atlan- 
tic City,  says  sports  belting  should  be  the 
next  major  item  on  the  New  Jersey  casi:; 
industry's  agenda.  And  Steven  Perks;  > 
chairman  of  the  Casino  Control  Commission, 
sounds  favorable  to  the  idea.  Race  track  op- 
erators, fearing  even  stiffer  competition 
from  casinos,  say  they  would  want  a  piece  of 
any  new  action.  The  pressure  is  on,  and 
building. 

Sen.  Bill  Bradley,  a  star  with  the  .\ew 
■^'ork  Knicks  before  he  entered  the  Senate,  is 
among  the  cosponsors  of  the  bill  to  ban  new 
sports  betting.  As  the  commissioners  testi- 
fied, legal  sports  gambling  leads  to  a  situa- 
tion in  which  fans  start  cheering  to  beat  the 
spread,  not  just  for  the  home  team  to  win. 
"When  our  fans  begin  to  leave  games  feeling 
disappointed  or  cheated  even  though  •their' 
team  has  won.  that  spells  trouble.  "  said  the 
NBAs  Mr  Stern  Legal  betting  would  also 
make  it  more  likely  that  underworld  types 
would  try  to  fix  a  game.  Even  if  that  didn't 
happen,  fans  would  be  suspicious. 

Gambling  fever  has  gripped  the  United 
States.  Almost  every  state  in  the  nation  now 
has  some  form  of  gambling,  from  jai  alai  to 


kTfv  htjund  racing  to  casinos.  For  people  who 
;;kf  lo  gamble,  and  who  can  bet  sensibly, 
itiere  are  abundant  opportunities. 

But  some  people  can't  bet  sensibly.  En- 
couraged by  billboards  and  TV  ads.  they 
betr-and  lose — their  mortgage  money,  or  the 
family  food  money.  The  time  to  call  a  halt  is 
now  Congress  should  enact  a  federal  ban  on 
new  forms  of  sports  belting. 

(From  the  Asbury  Park  Press.  July  U,  1991] 
Ban  Sports  Lotteries 

Senator  Dennis  DeConcini,  D-Ariz.,  is  on 
the  right  track  as  he  tries  to  derail  a  form  of 
'ifkralized  sports  gambling  before  it  leaves  the 
station.  The  senator  has  drafted  a  bill  that 
would  prohibit  new  sports  lotteries  in  the  48 
stales  that  don't  have  them. 

A  variety  of  sports  betting  is  legal  in  Ne- 
vada; Oregon  and  Delaware  already  have 
sports  lotteries.  Among  the  bill's  supporters 
is  Sen  Bill  Bradley,  D-N.J..  a  former  profes- 
sional basketball  star  Testifying  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Patents.  Copy- 
rights and  Trademarks,  Bradley  went  to  the 
heart  of  the  issue  when  he  said  that  any  kind 
of  betting  on  games  greatly  diminishes  the 
nature  of  sportsmanship. 

Bradley,  who  played  for  the  New  York 
Knicks.  recalled  that  the  team  sometimes 
would  be  booed  by  the  home  crowd,  even 
though  it  was  far  enough  ahead  to  be  assured 
a  victory,  because  the  Knicks'  late  scoring 
spree  had  beat  the  "point  spread"  set  by  the 
professional  gamblers  in  Las  Vegas.  How 
humiliating,  degrading  and  demeaning  of  the 
team's  talent,  pride  and  integrityl 

jMso  testifying  in  favor  of  the  legislation 
were  Commissioners  Paul  Tagliabue  of  the 
Nit  !onal  Football  League,  David  Stern  of 
•h"  National  Basketball  Association,  and 
Fay  Vincent  Jr  ,  representing  major  league 
baseball.  Vincent  called  sports  gambling  "in- 
herently corrupting  " 

Another  supporter.  Mike  Singletary  of  The 
Chicago  Bears,  said,  There  is  no  greater 
threat  to  the  role  of  athletics  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  youth  than  slate  legalized  sports 
gambling." 

Opponents  of  the  bill  include  some  state 
lottery  directors,  who  say  their  governments 
are  struggling  to  find  revenue  to  replace  fed- 
eral funds  eliminated  by  budget  cuts.  Among 
them  IS  Thomas  O'Heir.  director  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts lottery,  who  said  state  sports  lot- 
teries will  simply  diviTt  money  that  other- 
wise would  be  wagered  in  illegal  gambling  or 
off;i  >•  [.(11.;^  Massachusetts  is  considering  a 
sp'-:;.-  ill'. ;,Ty  that  could  raise  between  %2s 
r.;:',::(ir.  and  $,^  million  annually. 

()  Hi'i;-  ;s  dreaming.  .All  he  has  to  do  is  look 
a'  the  New  .Jersey  experience;  the  stale  has 
If'w-alized  bingo  game.';,  boardwalk  games,  wa- 
tiiTint'  on  horse  racing  .seven  days  a  week  at 
ir.c  ;:aik  or  another,  multiple  variations  of 
stiiii'  ioiteries  with  daily  drawings,  and  12 
casinos  in  Atlantic  City  that  may  stay  open 
around  the  clock  on  weekends.  Has  all  this 
legalized  gainhlmg  put  the  bookies  and  num- 
bers operators  out  of  business?  Have  office 
pools  disappeared''  The  answer,  of  course,  is 
no 

An  organization  called  the  North  American 
.Association  of  State  and  Provincial  Lotter- 
ies also  (jpposes  the  proposed  ban  on  sports 
lotteries,  A  retired  football  veteran,  Ben  Da- 
vidson, who  represented  the  association  at 
the  hearing,  said,  "The  issue  is  not  whether 
gambling  exists,  but  who  controls  it"  His 
reasoning  is  as  specious  as  that  of  OHeir. 

Most  of  the  money  spent  or  lotteries  and 
other  legalized  gambling  comes  from  ordi- 
nary working  folks,  some  of  whom  can  least 
afford  It.  Can  it  be  presumed  that  they  will 


find  ways  to  gamble  that  money  away-  le- 
gally or  illegally— if  opportunities  to  gamble 
are  not  created  and  promoted''  Again,  the  an- 
swer is  no.  Legalized  gambling,  viewed  in  the 
context  of  a  government  revenue  source,  is 
simply  a  tax  by  another  name. 

Legalized  sports  lotteries  would  link  gam- 
bling to  sports,  spawning  suspicion  about  the 
"spread"  when  a  batter  strikes  out.  a  field 
goal  attempt  is  wide  or  a  basket  is  missed. 
Neither  the  athletes  nor  the  sports  fans  of 
this  nation  deserve  that. 

[From  the  Newark  Star-Ledger,  Feb.  9,  1992] 

SP0U..S1'0RTS 

Being  governor  at  a  time  the  opposing 
party  holds  overwhelming  legislative  majori- 
ties is  not  always  a  bad  deal.  It  can  lake  the 
heal  off  a  governor,  and  allow  him  to  lake  a 
step  back  and  give  situations  a  long  look.  He 
can  even  suggest  that  his  legislative  oppo- 
nents make  some  of  the  tough  decisions. 

Gov.  Jim  Florio  has  shown  signs  that  he  is 
not  adverse  to  occasionally  taking  such  a 
hands-off  approach,  allowing  the  Republican 
Legislature  to  try  its  hand  at  problem  solv- 
ing. The  situation  surfaced  the  other  day  in 
Trenton  and  may  indicate  a  new  approach  by 
the  Governor. 

This  incident  involved  a  potentially  seri- 
ous problem  in  slate  government  that  re- 
quires attention.  A  fund  financed  by  reve- 
nues from  Atlantic  City  casinos  may  run  a 
deficit  of  $158  million  by  the  middle  of  next 
year.  Since  this  fund  pays  foi-  services  for  the 
elderly  and  disabled,  there  may  be  a  need  lo 
cut  these  programs. 

Richard  Keevey.  director  of  the  Florio  ad- 
ministration's Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  informed  the  Legislature  of  the  im- 
pending crisis  and  outlined  several  options. 
But  he  didn't  suggest  that  they  necessarily 
follow  any  of  them. 

"The  Governor  wants  the  Legislature  to 
take  a  crack  at  solving  this  and  we  would 
participate  with  them.  "  Mr.  Keevey  com- 
mented, "The  ball  is  in  their  court  so  to 
speak   " 

Mr.  Keevey  presented  the  legislators  with 
options  ranging  from  cutting  services  lo 
raising  new  revenues  by  requiring  pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers  who  benefited  from 
the  plan  to  pay  rebates  to  the  slate.  But  the 
GOP  lawmiaker?  appeared  to  be  looking  for 
revenue  from  one  option  that  the  Governor 
didn't  mention. 

This  was  a  plan  for  legalized  sports  betting 
in  New  Jersey.  The  proposal,  which  is  being 
touted  as  a  substantial  revenue  producer,  ap- 
parently will  get  a  .'ull  hearing  in  Ti-enton. 

That  IS  unfortunate,  New^  Jersey  has  ample 
forms  of  gambling  now.  from  the  lottery  to 
casinos  lo  betting  on  flat  and  harness  horse 
racing,  as  well  as  "simulcasts"'  of  races  in 
other  Slates,  The  last  thing  we  need  is  one 
more  way  to  allow  gamblers  to  loss  their 
money— a  sentiment  affirmed  by  voters  in 
pi-evious  referenda. 

Sports  betting  reduces  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing forms  of  entertainment  to  mere  gam- 
bling. In  fact.  Sen.  Bill  Bradley  has  a  bill 
pending  in  Congress  that  would  outlaw 
sports  gambling  throughout  the  nation,  a 
good  proposal  that  deserves  enactment. 

Perhaps  there  will  be  an  upturn  m  the 
economy  that  will  keep  the  senior's  fund  sol- 
vent. If  not.  money  will  have  to  be  raised  in 
a  more  conventional  manner.  Adding  new 
and  undesirable  forms  of  gambling  is  not  the 
answer. 

[From  the  Daily  Record.  Nov.  29.  1991] 
Ga.mbling  for  Dollar.s 
Some  politicians  in  Washington  and  Tren- 
ton have  been  renewing  the  call  for  legalized 


sports  betting  as  the  answer  to  our  economic 

ills. 

The  crime  bill  that  died  in  Congress 
Thanksgiving  Eve  had  a  provision  that 
would  have  exempted  New  Jersey  for  a  year 
from  a  nationwide  ban  on  sports  ijetting.  The 
bill  would  have  allowed  time  to  ask  voters 
whether  they'd  like  sports  gambling  to  be  al- 
lowed in  .Atlantic  City  casinos,  and  possibly 
at  New  Jersey's  five  racetracks.  Now  they 
have  all  the  time  m  the  world. 

Currently  Nevada,  Oregon  and  Delaware 
allow  sports  betting.  Nevada  has  it  in  the  ca- 
sinos in  Las  Vegas,  Oregon  has  football  lot- 
tery; Delaware  has  never  implemented  its 
law  allowing  sport  betting. 

Hep.  Williami  Hughes,  a  South  Jersey  Dem- 
ocrat, maintains  he"s  not  necessaril.v  in 
favor  of  sports  gambling.  But  he  wants  the 
slate's  voters  to  decide  if  they  want  in  At- 
lantic City  what"s  already  allowed  in  Las 
Vegas. 

Other  proponents  are  more  up  front.  They 
say  sports  betting  goes  on  everywhere  so 
why  not  lake  a  bite  from  the  underworld's 
profits? 

Rep.  Robert  G.  Torricell.  D-Bergen.  said; 
"Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  sports  gaming  is 
a  reality;  legal  in  Las  Vegas  and  practiced 
just  about  everywhere  else,  on  street  comers 
and  in  office  pools." 

But  is  that  any  reason  lo  elevate  the  Vice 
of  sports  gambling  to  a  legal  and  legitimate 
status? 

We  don't  think  so. 

Sen.  Bill  Bradley  is  taking  the  higher  road 
in  this  debate,  .A  form.er  .Ail-American  bas- 
ketball player  at  Princeton  University  and 
then  a  New  York  Knick.  Bradley  knows  what 
a  bookie  can  do  to  a  game.  He  knows  gam- 
bling, would  raise  suspicions  about  the  pu- 
i-ity  of  sports  He  knows  legal  sports  betting 
can  poison  young  people's  sense  of  fair  play 
and  sportsm.anship 

There  also  are  many  people  susceptible  to 
com.pulsive  gambling  to  consider.  New  .Jer- 
sey is  the  only  stale  to  offer  all  three  major 
forms  of  wagering — casinos,  racetracks  and  a 
lottery.  As  a  slate  we  already  do  more  than 
our  share  to  promote  gambling. 

The  debate  over  legalized  sports  gambling 
IS  an  old  one,  and  the  death  of  the  anti-crime 
bill  in  Congress  leaves  New  Jersey  with  a 
free  choice,  where  spwrts  betting  can  indeed 
be  legalized.  But  don't  be  fooled— its  corrupt- 
ing influence  can  only  leave  us  poorer,  not 
richer,  as  a  state. 

(From  the  New  Brunswick  Home  News.  Mar. 

12.  1992] 

Paving  the  Piper 

It's  piper-paying  time  in  the  Legislature- 
time  for  legislators  who  have  been  loading 
new.  senior  citizen-pleasing  programs  onto 
the  Casino  Revenue  Fund  to  figure  out  a  way 
to  close  a  projected  $156  million  deficit  in 
the  fund  by  next  year.  Unfortunately,  it's  a 
job  that  brings  out  the  worst  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

Predictably,  the  first  solution  legislators 
are  reaching  for  is  more  gambling;  If  the  ca- 
sinos aren't  generating  enough  tax  revenue 
to  pay  for  prescription  drugs,  utility  dis- 
counts, property-tax  rebates  and  the  20  other 
programs  for  iow--income  senior  citizens  and 
the  disabled,  why  not  legalize  sj>orts  betting, 
too" 

Why  not.  indeed.  Because  New  Jersey  al- 
ready has  too  much  legalized  gambling  ana 
already  is  too  dependent  on  unreliable  ga.m- 
bling revenues.  And  besides,  even  if  the  vot- 
ers were  reckless  enough  to  legalize  sports 
betting,  the  new  action  wouldn't  produce 
enough  tax  revenue  to  erase  the  casino-fund 
deficit. 
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The  painful  fact  Is  that  the  Lefrtslature 
must  reduce  the  costs  of  Casino  Revenue 
Fund-flnanceJ  protrrams— by  ralsing^  the  In- 
come eligibility  for  proirrams.  Increasing  co- 
payments  (particularly  for  the  fast-growing 
prescription  program)  and  looking  for  other 
cost-cutting  measures.  Most  senior  citizens 
would  accept  that  If  legislators  would  have 
the  courage  to  explain  how  costs— and  demo- 
graphics—are driving  the  fund  into  the  red. 
But  for  the  same  reason  legislators  have 
added  program  after  program  to  be  financed 
by  the  casino  fund— because  senior  citizens 
vote— legislators  are  terrified  of  asking  sen- 
ior citizens  to  help  balance  the  budget  for 
those  programs. 

Piper-paying  Is  tough,  and  the  Legislature 
still  is  looking  for  an  easy  way  out. 

[From  USA  Today,  June  26.  1991) 

STATES  SHOULD  KEEP  OlT  OF  STOHTS 

Betting 

States  are  becoming  addicted  to  gambling 

Gambling  is  big  business  $290  billion  is  bet 
each  year.  Like  high  rollers  deeply  In  debt, 
states  are  relying  more  and  more  on  games 
of  chance  to  lift  them  out  of  their  fiscal  ruts. 

Iowa,  closely  followed  by  Illinois.  Is  lead- 
ing the  charge  down  the  Mississippi  with  riv- 
erboat  gambling. 

Thirty-three  states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  joined  in  the  lottery  craze. 

New  Jersey.  Nevada,  and  South  Dakota 
allow  casino  gambling. 

A  USA  Today  survey  shows  13  states  have 
considered  or  are  considering  joining  Oregon 
and  Nevada  in  legalizing  betting  on  sporting 
events. 

That  concerns  the  heads  of  all  the  profes- 
sional sports  leagues  as  well  as  amateur  ath- 
letics Today,  they'll  tell  a  Senate  panel 
they  want  to  keep  sports  gambling  from 
spreading  to  other  states. 

Despite  the  views  across  the  page,  the  com- 
missioners are  right. 

In  previous  editorials,  USA  Today  has  op- 
posed states'  spending  large  sums  on  lottery 
promotions;  it  has  also  opposed  a  national 
lottery  that  would  compete  with  the  states 

Sports  gambling  Is  another  had  bet  for 
states— 

Because  it  encourages  gambling,  particu- 
larly among  our  youth. 

Because  it  can  lead  to  crime:  one  study 
showed  10%  of  teen-agers  committed  crimes 
to  support  their  habit. 

Because  money  doesn't  always  go  where  it 
is  Intended;  in  Oregon,  for  the  first  two 
years,  much  of  the  revenue  went  into  the 
general  fund  instead  of  college  sports. 

Because  the  odds  are  poor;  the  odds  of  win- 
ning Lotto  America,  for  example,  are  13  mil- 
lion to  1 

And  because  it  preys  upon  the  poor. 

Gambling  is  especially  bad  for  sports  be- 
cause it  would  raise  concerns  atout  the  fix- 
ing of  games.  Fans  would  root  for  their  bet.s 
rather  than  for  their  home  teams. 

States  see  gambling  as  a  wa.v  to  fill  their 
coffers,  but  too  many  people  see  it  as  a  way 
to  fulfill  their  dreams. 

Look  across  the  USA.  and  you'll  see  the 
broken  lives  and  unfulfilled  dreams  of  those 
who  took  the  risk— and  lost. 

Art  Schlichter's  promising  National  Foot- 
ball League  career  was  cut  short  when  he 
was  suspended  for  gambling 

Chet  Forte  was  at  the  pinnacle  of  the  TV 
Industry  at  ABC  Sports  until  sports  gam- 
bling destroyed  his  life. 

Pete  Hose  was  headed  for  baseball's  Hall  of 
Fame 

Compulsive  gamblers  have  doubled  in  the 
last  decade  to  8  million— a  million  of  them 
teen-agers. 


Gambling  is  already  reaching  the  satura- 
tion point.  States  should  not  t>e  using  sports 
to  try  to  make  a  big  score. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
disadvantages  of  State-sponsored 
sports  gainbling  far.  far  outwelf?h  the 
advantages.  I  know  that  States  are  fac- 
ing difficult  financial  decisions,  and  I 
recognize  they  are  turning  to  gambling 
as  a  possible  answer.  But  I  think  that 
they  would  be  making  a  big  mistake  by 
legalizing  sports  gambling.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  we  have  legitimate  authority 
and  interest  to  do  what  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  attempting  to  do  with 
this  legislation. 

I  think  that  this  legislation  is  a  step 
forward,  would  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  game,  and  the  opportunity  for 
all  young  people  who  desire  to  partici- 
pate in  sports  to  regard  the  game  as 
their  game  and  not  the  gamblers" 
game. 

I  hope  we  will  pass  this  bill  by  a  siz- 
able margin  and  move  on  to  conference 
and  enact  it  into  law. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DKCONCINI  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  for  his  support  of  this 
bill  and  for  testifying  during  our  hear- 
ing. As  a  number  of  very  nice  things 
were  said  about  the  Senator  this  morn- 
ing when  he  was  not  here,  I  urge  him  to 
read  the  Rkcord.  He  will  feel  very  good 
about  it.  But  he  deserves  the  leadership 
in  having  this  bill  before  us  today. 

Mr.  President,  along  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey.  I  would  like  to 
enter  in  the  Record  several  letters  and 
resolutions — one  from  the  State  of 
P^lorida,  by  Governor  Lawton  Chiles,  a 
former  colleague  here— in  support  of  S. 
474.  And  there  is  one  from  President 
Hesburgh  of  Notre  Dame  University, 
just  to  mention  a  few.  I  will  put  the 
balance  of  these  in.  as  well  as  some  edi- 
torials in  support  of  this  legislation. 

I  want  to  pay  particular  thanks  to 
Jerry  Colangelo.  chief  executive  of  the 
Phoeni.x  Suns— my  hometown— and  a 
number  of  others  which  we  will  submit 
at  this  time,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  GOVER.SOR  ok  the 

State  of  Florida, 

January  10.  1992. 
Hon  George  J  Mitchell. 
Russell   Senate    Office    Building.    Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  George:  I  strongly  support  S.  474.  the 
Professional  and  Amateur  Sports  Protection 
Act.  which  would  stop  the  spread  of  sports 
gambling.  In  view  of  the  situation  we  face  in 
Florida.  I  was  most  disappointed  that  time 
did  not  permit  action  on  the  bill  by  the  Sen- 
ate before  adjournment.  I  respectfully  urge 
that  the  legislation  be  scheduled  for  a  vote 
In  January  when  Congress  returns. 

Sports  gambling  is  a  serious  problem  for 
Florida,    especially    for    our    young    people 


Just  last  month,  our  newspapers  reported 
the  arrest  of  a  Coral  Springs  high  school  jun- 
ior for  running  a  gambling  ring  Most  of  the 
bet.s  the  youth  reportedly  took  were  on  pro- 
fessional football  games.  According  to  the 
Broward  County  Sheriffs  office,  the  boy 
took  thousands  of  dollars  in  sports  bets  from 
his  classmates  and  threatened  them  with  a 
fictional  thug  if  they  welshed  on  their  debts 
The  boy  has  been  charged  with  two  counts  of 
felony  bookmaking  and  misdemeanor  counts 
of  gambling  and  conspiracy. 

The  last  thing  we  should  be  doing  is  telling 
our  young  people  that  their  government  con- 
siders sports  gambling  to  be  a  legitimate  ac- 
tivity. Nevertheless.  It  is  already  apparent 
that  proposals  to  legalize  sports  gambling 
will  be  a  focus  of  major  attention  in  my 
state  this  spring. 

As  a  former  Senator  and  a  sitting  Gov- 
ernor. I  am  acutely  sensitive  to  issues  of  fed- 
eralism and  believe  Congress  should  refrain 
from  legislating  in  areas  where  federal  juris- 
diction Is  unclear.  Sports  gambling,  however, 
has  long  been  an  area  of  federal  concern  and 
lawmaking  For  Congress  to  reaffirm  federal 
policy  against  sports  gambling  presents  no 
troubling  incursion  into  state  authority  and 
is.  in  my  view,  thoroughly  appropriate. 

Sports  gambling  is  destructive  of  so  many 
values  we  hold  dear.  It  debases  the  athletic 
contests  themselves  and  sends  a  terrible 
message  to  our  nation's  youth.  I  strongly 
urge  Congress  to  move  promptly  to  pass  S. 
474  when  It  returns  in  January. 

With  kind  regards,  lam 
.Sincerely, 

Law-ton  Chiles. 

Governor. 

State  of  Florida— Resolution 

Whereas,  the  State  University  System  ath- 
letic games,  the  National  Football  League. 
National  Basketball  Association  or  Major 
League  Baseball  games  should  not  be  used  as 
bait  for  gambling  activities;  and 

Whereas,  viewing  such  sporting  events  is  a 
national  pastime  enjoyed  by  families  and 
friends,  men  and  women,  and  young  and  old: 
and 

Whereas.  man.v  athletes  become  important 
role  models  for  our  youth,  displaying  ability, 
courage  and  integrity  on  and  off  the  field: 
and 

Whereas,  the  Impact  of  legalized  sports 
betting  on  our  youth  would  be  devastating, 
allowing  sports  to  represent  the  fast  buck 
rather  than  an  arena  where  competition,  co- 
operation, self-evaluation,  teamwork,  prepa- 
ration, motivation,  and  sportsmanship  signal 
success;  and 

Whereas,  mistakes  are  an  inevitable  part 
of  intense  competition  and  can  result  In  even 
the  best  players  missing  critical  plays,  the 
best  coaches  making  decisions  which  back- 
fire, and  the  game  officials  misjudging  im- 
portant calls;  and 

Whereas,  these  examples  of  human  imper- 
fection can  affect  the  "point  spreads"  on 
which  sports  betting  is  based:  and 

Whereas,  legalization  of  sports  betting 
would  create  a  pervasive  climate  of  suspicion 
about  any  controversial  play  and  would 
threaten  to  corrupt  the  games  themselves; 
and 

Whereas,  sports  betting  would  fundamen- 
tally threaten  public  confidence  in  the  integ- 
rity of  amateur  and  professional  athletics: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Governor  and  Cabinet  of 
the  State  of  Florida  support  federal  legisla- 
tion which  would  protect  professional  and 
amateur  sports  from  sports  gambling,  and 
encourage  the  Florida  Legislature  to  oppose 


any  attempt  to  legalize  such  gambling  ac- 
tivities in  this  state. 

UNivERsrrv  OF  Notre  Da,me. 
\otre  Dame.  IS,  June  24.  1991. 
Hon.  Dennis  DeConcini, 

Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Patents. 
Copyrights  and  Trademarks.  Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Dennis:  I  am  honored  by  your  re- 
quest that  1  appear  before  your  subcommit- 
tee to  discuss  the  problem  of  state-sponsored 
sports  gambling.  Unfortunately,  a  prior  long- 
standing obligation  will  prevent  my  partici- 
pation. However,  as  a  co-chair  of  the  Knight 
Commission  on  Intercollegiate  Athletics,  an 
educator  and  an  admirer  of  athletics.  I  would 
be  remiss  to  remain  silent  during  the  consid- 
eration of  this  important  issue.  Therefore.  I 
will  set  forth  below  a  summary  of  my  views 
on  the  idea  of  state-sponsored  sports  gam- 
bling. 

■you,  Congressman  Bryant  and  the  other 
members  of  Congress  who  have  devised  this 
legislation  have  my  heartfelt  support.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  swiftly  pass  this  needed  bill. 

I  long  have  believed  that  gambling  of  any 
kind  its  detrimental  to  both  individuals  and 
to  society.  While  I  realize  that  certain  forms 
of  gambling  are  inherently  appealing,  fortu- 
nately these  activities  are  highly  regulated. 
circumscribed  and  affect  a  small  segment  of 
our  society.  The  emergence  of  state-spon- 
sored lotteries  and  sports  gambling  based  on 
amateur  and  professional  sports,  however, 
are  cause  for  great  concern.  A  dangerous 
precedent  is  set  when  a  government  places  it 
imprimatur  on  such  activities.  In  my  view, 
the  attempt  to  cast  them  in  the  form  of  a 
lottery  is  even  more  troubling.  The  so-called 
sports  pool  lotteries  are  misnomers.  The  ac- 
tivity Is  tantamount  to  outright  wagering 
because  the  "lottery"  is  based  on  the  point 
spreads  and  outcomes  of  sports  contests. 

As  an  educator.  I  also  am  concerned  that 
this  betting  scheme  will  negatively  affect 
athletes  and  athletics.  Recent  revelations 
concerning  sports  and  gambling  place  in 
stark  yet  clear  light  the  problems  that  arise 
from  gambling  and  gambling-related  activi- 
ties. As  sports  gambling  proliferates,  athlet- 
ics will  increasingly  be  viewed  as  a  gambling 
activity  rather  than  healthy  competition  be- 
tween schools.  This  trend  will  undermine 
public  confidence  in  organized  athletics  de- 
spite the  dedicated  efforts  of  many  to  main- 
tain that  confidence.  The  pressures  on  ath- 
letes will  diminish  their  performance  and 
raise  questions  about  their  integrity.  This 
could  result  in  a  negative  and  unfortunate 
impact  on  our  youth  who  often  view  athletes 
as  role  models. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  not  delay  m  con- 
sidering and  passing  the  sports  gambling  leg- 
islation. It  is  important  that  the  Congress 
make  clear  that  these  state-sponsored  efforts 
are  ill-advised  and  will  not  be  permitted. 
Please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me  if  I  can 
be  of  further  assistance  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

(Rev  I  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  C.S.C. 

President  Emeritus. 

International  association  of 

Chiefs  of  Police. 
Arlington.  VA.  June  21.  1991. 
Hun.  Dennis  DeConcini. 

U.S.  Senate.  Hart  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dkar  Senator  DeConcini:  The  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
(lACPi.  meeting  at  their  Annual  Conference 
in  Tulsa.  Oklahoma  during  October,  1991. 
passed  the  enclosed  resolution  which  I  am 


sending  for  your  information  and  use  The 
resolution  acknowledges  our  support  for  leg- 
islation you  introduced  in  the  101st  Congress 
to  protect  the  service  marks  of  professional 
sports  organizations  from  misappropriation 
by  state  lotteries.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that 
you  have  introduced  a  similar  bill.  S.  473,  in 
the  102nd  Congress  and  we  hope  the  Senate 
will  speedily  pass  this  legislation. 

The  lACP  wholeheartedly  supports  the 
proposition  that  we  should  not  allow  the 
intermingling  of  professional  sports  and  le- 
galized gambling.  To  do  so  would  severely 
undermine  public  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  professional  football,  and  quite  possible, 
present  the  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  systems  with  other  problems. 

History  eloquently  addresses  the  results  of 
such  intermln(jling:  the  Black  Sox  baseball 
scandal  in  1919;  the  painful  Pete  Rose  saga  of 
last  year;  point  shaving  allegations  involv- 
ing North  Carolina  State  Univcreity's  bas- 
ketball team.  etc.  The  reasons  are  obvious: 
lotteries  were  created  as  gambling  vehicles 
and  are  based  on  pure  chance.  Sports  bet- 
ting, on  the  other  hand,  involves  gambling 
on  the  performances  of  human  beings  and 
were  never  designed  to  be  gambling  devices. 
We  ignore  this  basic  difference  at  our  own 
peril. 

Gambling  is  not  a  new  topic  for  the  lACP. 
As  far  back  as  1936.  the  membership  consid- 
ered legal  gambling  to  be  a  significant  lure 
for  the  "criminal  element'"  and  stated  un- 
equivocall.v  that  "*  *  *  the  attraction  of 
these  criminal  elements  brings  about  defi- 
nitely undesirable  conditions,  in  that  breed- 
ing sports  for  crime  thereby  result;  *  *  *"  It 
appears  that  the  organization's  orientation 
toward  gambling  has  not  changed  a  great 
deal  since  that  time. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter and  we  look  forward  to  working  with  .you 
to  secure  passage  of  this  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

Lee  p.  Brown. 

President. 

Resolution— Prohibition  on  Legalized 
Sports  Betting 

Whereas.  In  1936  the  membership  of  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
in  a  formal  resolution,  considered  legalized 
gambling  to  be  a  significant  lure  for  the 
"criminal  element"  and  stated  unequivo- 
cally that  "*  *  *  the  attraction  of  these 
criminal  elements  brings  about  definitely 
undesirable  conditions,  in  that  breeding 
sports  for  crime  thereby  result""  and 

Whereas,  a  growing  trend  is  being  evi- 
denced wherein  state  lotteries  are  requesting 
the  authority  to  sponsor  public  betting  on 
professional  football  games  and  other  team 
sports;  and 

Whereas.  The  establishment  of  such  a 
trend  presents  the  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  systems  with  additional  en- 
forcement and  prosecution  problems;  and 

Whereas.  The  National  Football  League 
has  stated  their  unequivocal  opposition  to 
any  and  all  legislation  authorizing  state  lot- 
teries to  use  the  names  and  logos  of  profes- 
sional football  teams  because  to  do  so 
threatens  public  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  professional  football;  and 

Whereas.  The  National  Football  League 
has  asked  the  lACP  for  their  support  and  aid 
in  opposing  such  legislation;  now,  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police  hereby  formally 
records  their  unequivocal  opposition  to  the 
intermingling  of  professional  sports  and  le- 
galized gambling  because  lotteries  were  cre- 


ated as  gambling  vehicles  and  based  on  pure 
chance,  while  sports  betting  involves  gam- 
bling on  the  performances  of  human  beings, 
and  was  never  designed  to  be  a  gambling  de- 
vice, and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  lACP  endorses  S.  ir72. 
introduced  by  Senator  Dennis  DeConcini  (D- 
AZ).  and  other  such  legalization,  which 
would  protect  the  service  marks  of  profes- 
sional sports  organizations  from  misappro- 
priation by  state  lotteries,  and  urges  both 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to 
speedily  pass  such  legislation, 

U.S.  Baseball  Federation. 

Trenton.  .\J.  July  24.  1991. 
Hon  Dknnks  DeConcini. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Patents.  Copyrights 
and  Trademarks.  U.S.  Senate.  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary .  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sen.ator  DeConcini:  On  behalf  of  19 
million  amateur  baseball  players  in  the 
United  States  and  57  million  related  fans, 
friends,  and  families  of  those  players.  I'm 
writing  as  the  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the 
United  States  Baseball  Federation  to  express 
our  support  for  S.  474.  which  would  prohibit 
sports  betting  regarding  professional  sports. 

"Whoever  wants  to  know  the  heart  and 
mind  of  America  had  better  learn  baseball." 
The  majority  of  the  American  amateur 
sports  people  do  not  want  liquor,  cigarettes 
andor  tobacco  support  andor  involvement 
with  "Americas  sport".  America  also 
doesn't  want  sports  betting  involvement 
which  only  leads  to  further  problems  and 
concerns  affecting  young  athletes  and  their 
ultimate  choice  to  be  possibly  a  gold  medal- 
ist in  the  Olympic  Games  andor  a  profes- 
sional baseball  player. 

As  an  authority  in  amateur  baseball  and  a 
spokesman  for  the  millions  of  people  in- 
volved. I  urge  you  to  support  the  Profes- 
sional and  Amateur  Spwrts  Protection  Act 
(S.  4741.  If  you  have  any  questions  pertaining 
to  this  subject,  please  contact  me  directly  at 
our  ""Homeplate  "  in  New  Jersey. 
Respectfully. 

Richard  w.  Case, 
Executive  Director-CEO. 

Drew  UNivERsrrv. 
Madison.  SJ.  June  20.  1991. 
Hon,  Dennis  DeConcini. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Patents.  Copyrights 
and  Trademarks.  U.S.  Senate.  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary .  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  DeConcini:  I  am  writing  to 
express  my  support  for  S  474,  I  commend 
you  and  your  co-sponsor  Bill  Bradley  for 
sponsoring  this  important  and  necessary  leg- 
islation. 

As  Governor  of  New  Jersey  I  worked  to  de- 
velop and  encourage  high  quality  profes- 
sional and  collegiate  sports  m  our  state.  In 
fact.  New  Jersey  has  for  the  past  two  decades 
sought  out  professional  sports  franchises  to 
locate  in  New  Jersey  and  five  professional 
franchises  are  now  resident  in  our  world  re- 
nowned Sports  Complex  in  the  Hackensack 
Meadowlands.  In  addition,  our  universities 
and  colleges  are  nationally  recognized  for 
their  sports  programs,  as  well  as  academics. 

I  believe  legalized  sports  betting  will  un- 
dermine the  integrity  of  sports  and  will  in 
turn,  tarnish  the  image  New  Jersey  has 
sought  to  create  as  a  home  for  professional 
and  collegiate  sports.  Sports  betting  will  ul- 
timately change  the  nature  of  the  games. 
Rather  than  being  contests  to  be  enjoyed  for 
their  entertainment  and  recreational  value 
the  games  w"ill  become  gambling  devices.  It 
will  change  fans  into  bettors  and  will  sur- 
round each  brarrie  w;th  an  aura  of  cynicism 
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.inil  suspicion  Even  more  Imporlanlly  sanc- 
tumcd  sports  betting  will  undermine  the 
value  athletes  have  as  role  models  for  our 
children 

Sports  betting  is  a  national  problem  and. 
therefore,  is  in  need  of  a  national  solution. 
ConKress  has  recognized  the  national  inter- 
est in  preventing  sports  betting  when  in  1975 
It  barred  states  from  conducting  lotteries 
that  involve  the  placing  and  accepting  of 
bets  or  wagers  on  sporting  events  or  con- 
tests. 18  use.  1307(di  Congress  has  also  en- 
acted legislation  making  it  a  federal  crime 
to  Influence  the  outcome  of  professional  or 
collegiate  sports  events 

S.  474  reaffirms  existing  federal  policy  and 
therefore  Is  not  a  fresh  pre-emption  of  state 
power.  I  urge  Congress  to  enact  S.  474  with- 
out delay. 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  e.  Kean. 

Office  of  thf.  Governor. 
Columbus.  OH.  June  27.  1991. 
Hon.  Dennis  DeConcini. 

Ctiatrman.  Subcommittee  on  Patents.  Copunghts 
and  Trademarks.  US  Senate.  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  Washington.  DC 

Dear  senator  DeConcini:  I  am  writing  to 
express  my  support  for  S.  474.  which  would 
prohibit  sports  betting  pursuant  to  state 
law  Federal  action  in  this  area  is  both  ap- 
propriate and  urgently  required 

Sports  betting  is  a  national  problem.  It 
calls  for  a  national  solution.  The  harms  it 
Inflicts  are  felt  beyond  the  borders  of  those 
states  that  sanction  It.  The  moral  erosion 
cannot  be  limited  geographically  And.  once 
a  state  sponsors  or  authorizes  sp<5rts  gam- 
bling, the  economics  will,  over  time,  make  It 
extremely  difficult  for  neighboring  states  to 
resist  the  lure 

Congress  recognized  the  national  interest 
In  preventing  sports  betting  pursuant  to 
state  law  when  it  provided  In  1975  that  states 
may  not  conduct  lotteries  that  involve  "the 
placing  or  accepting  of  bets  or  wagers  on 
sporting  events  or  contests  "  18  U.S.C. 
1307(d).  Congress  has  enacted  similar  legisla- 
tion making  It  a  federal  crime  to  influence 
the  outcome  of  games. 

S  474  thus  Is  fully  consistent  with  existing 
federal  law  in  this  area  It  reaffirms  existing 
federal  policy  and  represents  no  fresh  pre- 
emption of  state  power.  I  commend  you  for 
your  initiative  In  introducing  this  Important 
legislation.  I  urge  Congress  to  enact  S.  474 
without  delay 
Sincerely. 

George  V  Voinovich. 

Governor. 

RiKER,  Danzig.  Scherer. 

HYI.AND&  PERRETTI. 
Morristown.  \J.  June  20.  1991. 
Hon.  Den.nis  DeConcini. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Patents.  Copyrights 

and  Trademarks.  US  Senate,  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator  DeConcini:  I  was  Deputy 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  with 
responsibility,  under  Attorney  General  Rob- 
ert Kennedy,  for  commenting  on  proposed 
legislation  at  the  time  when  the  federal  stat- 
ute making  it  a  crime  to  influence  or  at- 
tempt to  influence  by  bribery  any  sporting 
contests  was  enacted  in  1964  il8  U  S.C  §224>. 
The  Department  supported  that  legislation 
because  of  the  strong  national  interest  In 
protecting  the  integrity  of  professional  and 
amateur  sports  from  corruption  In  reporting 
the  legislation,  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee rightly  declared  such  corruption  to  be 
"a    challenge    to    an    important    aspect    of 


American  life— honestly         competitive 

sports." 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  in  this 
Congress  (S  474)  to  prohibit  state  sports  lot- 
teries and  any  other  form  of  sports  gambling 
sponsored  or  authorized  by  state  law  This 
legislation  Is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  leg- 
islation enacted  by  Congress  in  1964  It  reaf- 
firms and  reinforces  Congress's  long-stand- 
ing commitment  to  protecting  the  Integrity 
of  professional  and  amateur  sports. 

I  have  not  changed  my  views  in  the  inter- 
vening years  and  I  wholeheartedly  support  S. 
474  and  urge  its  swift  adoption  While  I  per- 
sonally adhere  to  these  views,  you  should 
know  that  my  law  firm  serves  as  counsel  to 
the  National  Football  League. 
Sincerely. 

Nicholas  deB  Katzenbach. 

The  National  Collegiate 

athletic  Association. 
Overland  Park.  KS.  June  25.  1991. 
Hon  Dennis  DeCo.ncini. 

Chair,    Subcommittee    on    Patents.    Copt/rights 
and  Trademarks.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  DeConcini:  The  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  strongly  suj>- 
ports  S  474,  legislation  to  arrest  the  spread 
of  slate-sanctioned  gambling.  We  commend 
you  for  Introducing  this  legislation  and  we 
urge  its  prompt  enactment. 

Gambling  and  intercollegiate  sports  do  not 
mix.  Sports  gambling  tarnishes  the  Integrity 
of  athletics  competition.  It  unalterably 
taints  the  way  fans  approach  sports  contests. 
It  creates  suspicion  and  cynicism  about 
game  and  performance  outcomes.  It  degrades 
players  in  the  eyes  of  fans  generally  and 
young  people  In  particular.  Athletic  con- 
tests, both  at  the  college  and  professional 
level,  now  represent  wholesome  family  en- 
tertainment. Gambling  cheapens  them. 

The  amateur  and  professional  sports  orga- 
nizations have  long  understood  this  problem 
and  have  been  scrupulous  to  police  the  rela- 
tionship tjetween  gambling  and  sports.  It 
would  be  tragic  If  states  could  defeat  these 
efforts  by  promoting  sports  gambling.  Gov- 
ernment resources  must  not  be  used  for  that 
purpose 

We  are  aware  that  many  states  face  hard 
fiscal  times,  but  to  search  for  new  revenues 
by  exploiting  the  popularity  of  sports  is 
truly  misguided.  If  states  choose  to  find  rev- 
enues from  gambling,  surely  they  can  devise 
mechanisms  that  have  no  relationship  to  ac- 
tual athletics  outcomes  or  performance. 

Some  will  argue  that  this  is  an  issue  best 
resolved  at  the  state  level  We  strongly  dis- 
agree. Protecting  the  integrity  of  athletics  is 
a  national  concern,  needing  uniform  legal 
treatment.  Congress  has  recognized  this 
through  Federal  criminal  statutes  that  pe- 
nalize game  fixing  and  bar  state  lotteries  in- 
volving state  belting.  Your  legislation  is 
consistent  with  and  complementary  to  long- 
standing Federal  policy. 

I  regret  that  Irreversible  scheduling  con- 
flicts, involving  a  most  important  meeting 
of  our  Presidents  Commission,  prevent  me 
and  NCAA  President  Judy  Sweet  from  voic- 
ing these  views  at  your  subcommittee's  June 
26  hearing,  but  I  ask  that  this  letter  be  made 
part  of  the  hearing  record. 

Again,  thanks  for  your  leadership  In  this 
important  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  D.  Schultz. 


The  Phoenix  Svns. 
Phoenii.  AZ.  Sept.  6.  1991. 
Hon  Dennis  DeConcini. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Dennis  I  am  writing  to  thank  you 
for  your  support  of  sports  anti-betting  pro- 
posals in  Congress  (S.  474  and  H.R.  74). 

It  is  our  feeling  that  proposals  to  establish 
state  run  sports  lotteries  that  involve  bet- 
ting on  professional  sports  games  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  teams,  players  and  the 
public  at  large.  As  such,  legalized  sports  bet- 
ting represents  bad  public  policy  and  should 
not  be  enacted  In  individual  slates. 

The  Phoenix  Suns  and  the  National  Ba? 
kelball  Association  along  with  the  NFL. 
Major  League  Baseball,  the  NHL.  the  .Amer- 
ican Horse  Council,  and  many  other  groups 
interested  in  halting  the  spread  of  sports 
betting  on  a  national  basis  thank  you  for 
your  support  of  these  bills. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely. 

Jerry  Colangelo, 
President  and  Chief  Eiecutne  Officer. 

California  Legislature. 

June  21.  1991. 
Hon.  Dennis  DeConcini. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Patents.  Copyrights 

and  Trademarks.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington. 

DC 

Dear  Senator  DeConcini    I  am  writing  to 

express  my  support  for  S  474.  your  bill   to 

prohibit    sports    betting    pursuant   to   state 

law. 

Sports  betting  is  a  national  problem  that 
calls  for  a  national  solution.  Congress  has 
long  recognized  that  sports  gambling  is  not  a 
benign  revenue  source.  The  modest  sums  pro- 
duced by  sports  wagering  cannot  possibly  be 
worth  the  damage  gambling  brings  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  athletic  contests.  In  addition, 
stale-approved  sports  betting  sends  the 
harmful  message  to  our  nations  youth  lh.it 
gambling  and  sports  are  compatible. 

Thank  you  for  sfKjnsoring  this  important 
piece  of  legislation.  Please  add  my  name  to 
the  measure's  growing  list  of  supporters. 
Sincerely, 

Ross  Johnson. 
Assembly  Republican  Leader. 

California  State  Senate. 

June  19.  199! 
Hon.  Dennis  DeConcini. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Patents.  Copyrights 
and  Trademarks  U.S.  Senate.  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  DeConcini:  I  am  writing  to 
express  my  support  for  S  474.  a  bill  which 
would  prohibit  sports  betting  pursuant  to 
stale  law.  I  believe  that  federal  action  on 
this  issue  is  both  prudent  and  consistent 
with  past  congressional  legislation. 

Sports  belling  is  a  national  problem  that 
calls  for  a  national  solution  Congress  has 
long  recognized  that  sports  gambling  is  not  a 
benign  revenue  source.  Federal  legislation 
(Title  18  U.S.C.  Section  1307  (d)i  permitting 
states  the  exemption  to  conduct  lotteries  al- 
ready prohibits  sports  betting.  Last  year, 
both  Houses  of  Congress  passed  legislation 
very  similar  to  the  bill  now  pending,  after 
concluding  that  additional  legislative  clarity 
was  needed. 

S.  474.  therefore,  is  consistent  with  exist- 
ing federal  law  in  this  area.  It  reaffirms  ex- 
isting federal  policy  and  presents  no  new  pre- 
emption of  state  power. 

I  certainly  am  aware  of  our  own  stales'  ur- 
gent need  for  revenue,  but  the  modest  sums 
produced  by  sports  wagering  cannot  possibly 


be  worth  the  damaKe  gambling  brings  to  the 
actual  and  apparent  integrity  of  athletic 
contests.  In  addition,  state-sponsored  sports 
betting  sends  the  wrong  signal  to  our  na- 
tion's youth  thai  gambling  and  sports  are 
compatible 

It  is  lime  to  reaffirm  federal  policy  against 
sports    betting.    Thank    you    for    sponsoring 
this  important  piece  of  legislation  and  add 
my  name  to  the  growing  list  of  supporters. 
Sincerely. 

Kenneth  L  Maddy. 

.N'ATifiNAi.    .Association    ok    Colle- 

GIATK  DlHKCT'iRS  OF  -ATHLETICS. 

July  3.  1991. 
.Senator  Dennis  DeConcini. 
.Vf'nafe  Ojfice  Bldq  .  Washington  DC. 

IJKAH  SENATOR  DeConcini:  Our  .Association 
IS  krreatly  concerned  about  the  possibility  of 
states  being  permitted  to  implement  sports 
'.'jttfry  game.s  which  are  buill  upon  the  re- 
sult of  ai  taal  sporting  competitions.  There- 
fore, we  are  reijuesting  your  support  of  S. 
474,  ■'The  Professional  and  .Amateur  Sports 
Protection  Act  '" 

If  states  are  allowed  to  secure  spc'rls  bet- 
ting as  a  legal  exploit,  it  could  change  the 
fai  e  of  sporting  events  from  outcomes  based 
(in  skill  and  strategy  as  well  as  wholesome, 
f,irn;;y  entertainment  to  a  vehicle  for  gam- 
li.ink;  Sports  con'.ests  would  no  longer  be  en- 
joyed for  the  pure  satisfaction  and  thrill  of 
the  competition,  but  rather  for  profitable 
gain. 

No  longer  would  bad  calls,  coaching  deci- 
sions or  mistakes  by  individual  players  be 
seen  as  part  of  the  game.  Fans  would  become 
suspicious  of  who  was  reaping  the  benefits  of 
■fixed  competitions"  and  in  turn  the  integ- 
rity of  sports  would  be  loSt. 

\Vith  the  loss  of  integrity  comes  the  nega- 
tive values  communicated  to  the  youth  of 
I  ui  nation.  Gambling  is  a  growing  problem 
iiir.on^  our  youth  and  to  promote  legalized 
s[mr!s  Kiirri'ling  would  only  escalate  the  sit- 
uation 

In  the  opinion  of  our  Association  it  is  vital 
that  S.  474  be  enacted  in  order  to  keep  the 
good  character  and  sense  of  fairplay  in  both 
professional  and  amateur  sporting  events. 

Sports  was  based  upon  pure  competition, 
let's  keep  it  that  way.  Support  S.  474. 
Sincerely. 

Michael  J.  Cleary, 

Executive  Director. 

PS  —The  above  opinion  is  that  of  a  na- 
tional association,  however,  there  are  state 
universities  in  Nevada.  Oregon  and  Delaware 
whose  legislators  have  chosen  to  fund  state 
university  athletic  programs  with  lottery 
dollars.  These  stales  feel  each  slate  should 
have  the  ability  to  choose  how  it  funds  its 
state  university  athletic  programs. 

Franklin  Pierce  College. 

June  24.  1991. 
Hon  Dennis  DeConcini. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Copyrights 
and  Trademarks,  U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  Washington.  DC. 
Dkah  Senator  DeConcini:  I  have  been  in- 
:   irned  that  you  have  recently  introduced  a 
bill  to  prohibit  sports  betting  and  related  ac- 
tivities on  a  national  level.  While  many  will 
be  concerned  about  federal   action   in   this 
area,  I  want  you  to  know  you  have  my  per- 
sonal support  for  your  bill 

As  a  former  Governor  of  New  Hampshire 
and  now  as  the  President  of  a  small  liberal 
arts  college  for  the  past  sixteen  years  and  a 
member  of  the  NCAA  Presidents  Commis- 
sion, I  view  sports  belling  as  an  unwelcome 
intrusion  in  what  should  be  a  wholesome  and 


healthy  Interschoiastic  and  intercollegiate 
experience  for  students.  It  seems  far  better 
to  me.  particularly  when  one  considers  the 
interstate  character  of  both  professior.al  and 
Intercollegiate  sports,  that  the  preferable 
way  to  deal  with  the  pervasive  effects  of 
money  and  the  inherent  temptations  associ- 
ated with  gambling  is  on  a  federal  level  rath- 
er than  on  a  state-by-state  basis 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  Congress  has 
previously  recognized  the  harmful  effect  of 
gambling  on  both  professional  and  amateur 
sports.  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
contains  a  specific  federal  position  against 
Slate  sports  lotteries  il8  U.SC,  1307  (d)). 
Congress  has  also  made  it  a  federal  crime 
under  Title  18k  to  influence  the  outcome  of 
sporting  events. 

The  proposed  legislation.  .S.474.  is  consist- 
ent with  an  existing  federal  law  and  poses  no 
threat  to  present  stale  laws  in  this  area.  I 
hope  that  swift  consideration  and  prompt  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  on  this  legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  professional  and  ama- 
teur sports  and  to  preserve  the  values  they 
represent  to  America's  young  people. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  Peterson, 

President. 

New  Jersey  Senate, 

June  20,  199! 
Hon.  Dennis  DeConcini, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Patents.  Copyrights 
and  Trademarks,  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 
Re:  Professional  and  .Amateur  Sports  Protec- 
tion Act  (S-4741 

Dear  Sen.ator  DeConcini:  I  am  writing  to 
express  my  support  for  Senate  Bill  474.  a  bill 
to  prohibit  state  sanctioned  or  state  run 
sports  betting  operations.  I  understand  that 
your  subcommittee  will  be  hearing  this  leg- 
islation on  June  26lh  and  I  hope  you  will  act 
favorably  upon  it, 

I  am  immediate  past  president  of  the  Stale 
Senate  in  New  Jersey  and  a  former  prosecu- 
tor. 1  have  seen  first  hand  the  tragedy  of 
state  sponsored  and  slate  promoted  gam- 
bling activities  luring  families  with  limited 
incomes  into  financial  hardship  and  ruin.  I 
have  seen  our  state  become  overly  addicted 
to  gambling  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  fund 
essential  services. 

Sports  belling  is  a  national  problem  that 
calls  for  a  national  solution.  Congress  recog- 
nized the  potential  dangers  of  sports  gam- 
bling when  in  its  legislation  authorizing  the 
states  to  conduct  lotteries  (18  U.S.C.  1307)  it 
specifically  prohibited  sports  belting-  in  that 
connection. 

Senate  Bill  474  therefore  is  consistent  with 
existing  federal  policy  in  this  area  and  pre- 
sents no  new  pre-emption  of  stale  power. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  Nevada.  New 
Jersey  is  the  most  heavily  dependent  state 
on  gambling  as  a  source  of  revenues.  Though 
I  have  consistently  opposed  such  measures 
throughout  my  legislative  tenure,  others  in 
government  have  found  the  lure  of  "easy 
money"  loo  hard  to  resist.  In  short,  we  may 
need  federal  action  to  save  us  from  our- 
selves. 

New  Jersey  is  proud  to  host  five  profes- 
sional sports  franchises  at  our  world  re- 
nowned Meadowlands  Complex  as  well  as  to 
have  outstanding  intercollegiate  athletic 
programs  at  our  colleges  and  universities.  I 
would  not  wish  to  see  them  tarnished  by  an 
association  with  legalized  gambling.  State 
sponsored  and  promoted  sports  betting  would 
send  the  wrong  signal  to  our  nations  youth: 
it  would  tell  them  that  gambling  and  sports 
are   inextricably   intertwined  and   the  stale 


encourages  participation  in  wagering  on  the 
outcome.  Our  kids  would  go  to  the  games  no 
longer  to  see  who  wins  or  loses  but  merely  to 
find  out  if  the  point  spread  is  covered. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Bradley  who  is 
certainly  not  without  experience  ;r.  the  ath- 
letic arena  has  joined  with  you  in  seeking  to 
reaffirm  the  federal  policy  against  sports 
betting,  I  hope  you  will  be  successful  in  mov- 
ing this  legislation  expeditiously 
Sincerely, 

John  F  Russo. 
Senate  President  Pro  Tern. 

(From  Sports  Illustrated,  .Aug.  26.  1991] 

A  Losing  Bet 

(By  William  F   Reed' 

Whenever  I  go  to  the  racetrack,  which  is 
considerably  more  often  than  the  average 
citizen.  I  bet  on  almost  every  race.  I  like  the 
action.  I  like  having  a  personal  rooting  in- 
terest. What's  more,  I  see  absolutely  no  con- 
tradiction between  my  betting  at  the  track 
and  the  fact  that  I'm  dead-flat  opposed  to 
any  further  legalization  of  gambling  on  base- 
ball, football,  hockey  and  basketball. 

Sure,  I've  heard  all  the  seductive  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  legal  sports  gambling.  The 
main  one  is  that  because  illegal  gambling  on 
sports  events  is  already  at  least  a  $38  billion- 
a-year  industry,  why  not  take  it  away  from 
criminals  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
states?  That  would  remove  the  stigma  from 
gambling,  put  illegal  bookmakers  out  of 
business  and  give  cash-starved  slate  govern- 
ments a  lucrative  source  of  revenue.  Simple, 
huh''  Well,  don't  believe  it.  I  say  such  a  plan 
would  be  opening  new  cans  of  worms. 

The  way  I  see  it.  there's  already  too  much 
legal  gambling.  As  recently  as  15  or  20  years 
ago  the  only  places  in  this  country  where 
you  could  get  a  bet  down  without  breaking 
the  law  were  racetracks  and  the  Nevada  casi- 
nos. The  gaming  industry  was  so  limited 
that  many  people  who  had  no  business  gam- 
bling were  discouraged  from  doing  so.  To  go 
to  a  track,  for  example,  .vou  had  to  have  the 
money  for  transportation,  admission,  a  pro- 
gram and  the  Daily  Racing  Form,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  cost,  not  everyone  could  afford 
the  lime  or  the  trouble.  Sure,  there  were 
bookies,  but  many  people  were — and  are — re- 
luctant to  indulge  in  an  illegal  activity. 

Now,  however,  we  are  a  nation  of  gamblers, 
mainly  because  legal  betting  has  become  so 
readily  available.  Off-track  betting,  which 
operates  in  11  states,  is  as  much  a  part  of 
some  neighborhoods  as  the  convenience 
store.  Casino  gambling  in  Atlantic  City  is 
within  a  day's  drive  of  60  million  people,  and 
you  can  even  play  craps  and  blackjack  on 
riverboals  in  Iowa  and  soon  in  Illinois.  Most 
insidious  of  all  are  the  various  state  lotter- 
ies, which  expose  government  at  its  greedy 
worst. 

Even  though  a  lot  of  lottery  tickets  are 
sold  to  the  people  who  can  least  afford  them, 
states  shamelessly  pour  millions  of  dollars 
into  promoting  and  glamorizing  their  lotter- 
ies instead  of  emphasizing  that  the  chances 
of  winning  are  umpteen  million  to  one  The 
longest  shot  at  the  racetrack  is  far  more 
likely  to  be  a  winner  than  a  ticke'  in  most 
lottery  jackpots,  yet  the  public  keeps  pour- 
ing billions  down  the  drain.  And  to  this  we're 
going  to  add  betting  on  games? 

Aside  from  concerns  that  the  passion  to 
get  rich  quick  through  gambling  is  replacing 
devotion  to  hard  work  and  saving  as  the 
-American  way,  here  are  five  reasons  to  op- 
pose further  expansion  of  legalized  sports 
gambling: 

Expansion  of  legalized  gambling  would  in- 
duce even  more  people  to  become  bettors. 
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That,  in  turn,  would  only  lead  to  a  hli?her  in- 
cidence of  compulsive  KambllnK.  If  the  sad 
case  of  Pete  Rose  sen'ed  any  useful  purpose. 
It  was  to  emphasize  that  addiction  to  tram- 
blinff  can  be  just  as  ruinous  as  addiction  to 
alcohol  or  druRS.  At  least  Rose  could  afford 
his  habit  better  than  many  others  can.  How 
about  the  thousands  of  families  that  are  de- 
stroyed each  year  because  the  breadwinner 
taps  ouf  How  do  we  reconcile  the  notion 
that  Kovernment  is  supposed  to  protect  the 
public  welfare  with  the  Idea  of  its  simulta- 
neously promoting  an  activity  certain  to  in- 
crease a  debilitatinK  addiction? 

Fan  hostility  toward  athletes,  already  a 
Krowint?  concern,  would  only  increase.  With 
more  socond-RuessinK.  especially  about  cru- 
cial decisions  and  plays  that  affect  the  point 
spread.  My  hunch  is  that  legal  betlintf  on 
soccer  in  Europe  has  to  be  one  of  the  factors 
behind  the  many  riots  that  mar  matches 
there. 

Increased  gamblinK  on  baseball,  football, 
basketball  and  other  sports  would  have  a  .se- 
rious negative  Impact  on  horse  racing  and 
dog  racing  simply  because  team  sports  are  so 
popular  Some  may  shrug  this  off  as  the  law 
of  the  marketplace,  and  of  course  it  is.  But 
do  states  really  want  to  risk  further  damag- 
ing industries  that  have  proven  their  ability 
to  generate  thousands  of  jobs  and  millions  of 
dollars  in  revenue  but  are  already  showing 
signs  of  weakne.ss? 

Legalized  gambling  would  not  drive  the  il- 
legal bookmakers  out  of  business  liecause 
state-run  betting  operations  would  not  be 
able  to  issue  credit,  which  is  one  of  the  book- 
ies' major  enticements  to  gamblers. 

Legalized  gambling  just  doesn't  make 
sense  from  a  practical  standpoint.  For  open- 
ers, who  would  establish  the  betting  line? 
Are  states  willing  to  trust  some  guy  in  \^s 
Vegas'.*  How  would  the  states  know  that  the 
oddsmaker  would  not  be  susceptible  to  a 
bribe'.'  What  would  a  state  do  if  it  suddenly 
found  itself  taking  a  bath  because  of  a  bad 
line'.'  .\  bookmaker  can  balance  his  liooks  by 
laying  off  bets  with  other  bookies.  I'm  not 
sure  states  would  be  willing  or  able  to  do  the 
same  thing. 

Oh.  yes.  I  also  should  mention  the  moral 
contradictions.  Let  me  see  if  I've  got  this 
straight.  The  numbers  rackets  Is  illegal  if 
it's  run  by  mobsters  but  perfectly  all  right  if 
the  stales  run  it  and  call  it  a  lottery.  And 
betting  on  games  is  illegal  if  you  call  your 
friendly  neighborhood  bookie,  but  its  O.K.  if 
the  government  gets  into  it  Everybody  see 
the  difference?  If  so.  there  are  a  lot  of  guys 
In  jail  for  illicit  gambling— most  of  whom 
have  been  apprehended  at  considerable  cost 
to  the  taxpaying  public -who  would  like  an 
explanation 

(From  USA  Today.  June  '26.  1991 1 
STATKS  SHot  I.D  KKKI"  Ol'T  OK  Sl'ORTs 

Bettiso 

Stales  are  becoming  addicted  to  garfibling 

Gambling  is  big  business  $290  biljion  is  bet 
each  year  Like  high  rollers  deeply  In  debt, 
states  are  relying  more  and  more  on  games 
of  chance  to  lift  them  out  of  their  fiscal  ruts 

Iowa,  closely  followed  by  Illinois,  is  lead- 
ing the  charge  down  the  Mississippi  with  riv- 
erboat  gambling. 

Thirty-three  states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  joined  tn  the  lottery  craze 

New  Jersey.  Nevada,  and  South  Dakota 
allow  casino  gambling 

A  USA  Today  survey  shows  13  slates  have 
considered  or  are  considering  joining  Oregon 
and  Nevada  in  legalizing  betting  on  s;x)rting 
events. 

That  concerns  the  heads  of  all  the  profes- 
sional sports  leagues  as  well  as  amateur  ath- 


letlcs.  Today,  they  U  tell  a  Senate  ptinei 
they  want  to  keep  sports  gambling  from 
spreading  to  other  states. 

Despite  the  views  across  the  page,  the  com- 
missioners are  right. 

In  previous  editorials,  USA  Today  has  op- 
posed states'  spending  large  sums  on  lottery 
promotions;  it  has  also  opposed  a  national 
lottery  that  would  compete  with  the  states. 

Sports  gambling  is  another  bad  bet  for 
states— 

Because  it  encourages  gambling,  particu- 
larly among  our  youth. 

Because  it  can  lead  to  crime:  one  study 
showed  10° ,1  of  teen-agers  committed  crimes 
to  support  their  habit. 

Because  money  doesn't  always  go  where  it 
is  intended;  in  Oregon,  for  the  first  two 
years,  much  of  the  revenue  went  into  the 
general  fund  instead  of  college  sports 

Because  the  odds  are  poor;  the  odds  of  win- 
ning Lotto  America,  for  example,  are  13  mil- 
lion to  1. 

And  because  it  preys  upon  the  poor. 

Gambling  is  especially  bad  for  sports  be- 
cause it  would  raise  concerns  alxjut  the  fix- 
ing of  games.  Fans  would  root  for  their  bets 
rather  than  for  their  home  teams. 

States  see  gambling  as  a  way  to  fill  their 
coffers,  but  too  many  people  see  it  as  a  way 
to  fulfill  their  dreams. 

Look  across  the  USA.  and  you'll  see  the 
broken  lives  and  unfulfilled  dreams  of  those 
who  took  the  risk-  and  lost. 

Art  Schlichter's  promising  National  Foot- 
ball League  career  was  cut  short  when  he 
was  suspended  for  gambling. 

Chet  Forte  was  at  the  pinnacle  of  the  TV 
industry  at  ABC  Sports  until  sports  gam- 
bling destroyed  his  life. 

Pete  Rose  was  headed  for  baseball's  Hall  of 
Fame. 

Compulsive  gamblers  have  doubled  in  the 
last  decade  to  8  million— a  million  of  them 
teen-agers. 

Gambling  is  alread.v  reaching  the  satura- 
tion ptiint.  States  should  not  be  using  sports 
to  try  to  make  a  big  score. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr  22.  19911 

Shame  of  tUv.  States 

(By  William  Safirei 

Hakpek's  Ferrv.  W.VA.-In  Deadwood. 
S  D  .  where  in  1876  Wild  Bill  Hickok  was  shot 
in  Che  back  during  a  poker  game  while  hold- 
ing a  hand  of  aces  and  eights,  gambling  was 
I'e-lnirnduced  in  1989  Despite  a  lietting  limit 
of  $5.  the  amount  wagered  by  tourists  and 
other  suckers  in  the  once  moribund  town  has 
already  passed  a  third  of  a  billion  dollars 

That's  only  for  openers  South  Dakota's 
state  lotter.v.  reaching  for  the  youth  market, 
has  also  invested  in  video  games,  the  modern 
fiiuivalent  of  state-sponsored  slot  machines 
West  Virginia  is  experimenting  with  video 
ma<hines  at  racetracks. 

New  York  and  Connecticut  up  the  ante 
with  telephone  off-track  betting,  likely  to 
spread  to  faxes  and  computer  modems  for 
hacker-touts.  .\nd  liberal  Iowa,  on  the  pre- 
tense of  reviving  interest  in  the  less  savory 
elements  of  it.i  history,  has  launched  river- 
boat  gambling  on  the  Mississippi-  retaining 
20  percent  of  casino  winnings,  which  long- 
time gamblers  grumble  is  too  much  vigorish. 

All  this  means  that  Americans  at  the  state 
level  are  deciding  that  gambling  is  good— not 
just  a  tolerable  evil,  but  a  positive  value 
Gambling  has  become  a  goal  of  public  policy. 

Only  a  few  years  ago.  proponents  of  state 
lotteries  were  claiming  that  slate  control 
would  channel  the  profits  of  an  unstoppable 
human  frailty  toward  good  ends.  Why  let 
numbers  racketeers  and  Mafia  casino  opera- 


tors bilk  the  public,  their  argument  went — 
why  not  steer  those  ill-gotten  gains  into 
public  schools. 

The  answer  is  spreading  like  a  poison 
through  state  and  local  governments:  im- 
moral means  have  never  led  to  moral  ends. 
We  are  no  longer  skimming  the  profits  from 
a  criminal  activity:  we  are  putting  the  full 
force  of  government  into  the  promotion  of 
moral  corruption. 

What  am  I.  some  kind  of  stiff?  Is  a  friendly 
game  of  gin  rummy  at  a  penny  a  point  to  be 
frowned  upon,  or  a  church  social  that  raises 
its  costs  at  a  bingo  game  to  be  condemned, 
or  a  privately  owned  gambling  yacht  cater- 
ing to  rich  drunks  cause  for  conservative 
concern? 

I'm  a  libertarian.  If  people  want  to  titillate 
themselves  with  a  game  of  chance,  or  delude 
themselves  into  thinking  they  can  beat  the 
odds,  that's  their  private  business.  I  just  do 
not  think  il  should  be  the  public  business. 

Gambling  promotion  has  become  a  key  to 
state  budget-balancing.  Card-carrying  right- 
wingers  are  not  supp<jsed  to  mind  taxing  the 
poor,  but  reall.v  soaking  the  poor— as  this  ex- 
cessively regressive  taxation  does-sticks  in 
my  craw. 

Why?  Because  it  is  wrong  for  the  stale  to 
exploit  the  weakness  of  its  citizens.  It  is  the 
most  unfair  and  painful  form  of  "painless" 
taxation  The  money  isn't  coming  from  a  few 
big  bookies  and  croupiers,  but  from  the 
pockets  of  millions. 

And  gambling  taxation  feeds  on  itself.  We 
cannot  give  up  the  state  income  from  bel- 
ting, say  legislators  who  feel  guilty  at>out 
pretending  that  gambling  is  good,  because 
the  slates  have  become  dependent  on  the 
money,  or  because  other  slates  will  use  casi- 
nos to  lure  their  tourism.  They  have  become 
as  hooked  on  gambling  as  a  source  of  reve- 
nue as  an.v  compulsive  gambler  belting  the 
milk  money. 

Hei-e's  what  you  can  do  to  stop  the  explo- 
siotj^of  government-sponsored  gambling: 

Tell  your  local  television  anchor  you've 
had  it  with  media  h.vpe  and  gambling.  Fea- 
tures of  giggling  lotter.v  winners  or  hoo- 
hahing  over  million-dollar  jackp>ols  is  cheap- 
shot  journalism,  show  us  some  people  impov- 
erished by  gambling,  or  expose  the  cost  of 
the  state  bureaucracy  pushing  it. 

Apply  truth-in-advertising  to  state  spon- 
sored slots,  lotteries  and  video  games.  Dls- 
pla.v  prominently  the  odds  against  winning: 
state  the  numl>er  of  losers  for  every  winner. 
Demand  stations  make  free  equal  time  avail- 
able for  anti -gambling  messages. 

Demand  that  gubernatorial  gamesters  stop 
using  their  "take"  for  advertising.  The  old 
numbers  racket  was  never  permitted  mass- 
market  advei'tising;  the  creation  of  fresh  de- 
mand for  gambling  by  a  public  agency  is 
against  the  public  interest 

Tell  your  kids  that  gamblers  are  life's  los- 
ers Private  gambling,  like  prostitution, 
should  not  be  illegal,  but  it  should  not  l)e 
treated  as  a  value.  And  to  make  the  state 
hustling  of  gambling  profits  the  basis  for 
state  education  Is  like  shooting  Marshal 
Hickok  In  the  back. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  It  is  important  that  we  underline 
a  couple  of  thini^s.  S.  474  is  needed  to 
stoT  the  spread  of  State-sanctioned 
sports  bettinff.  clear  and  simple.  Thir- 
ty-two States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  lotteries,  including  my 
State  of  Arizona.  Many  are  considering 
sports  gambling.  A  number  of  States 
are  considering  casino-style  betting, 
riverboat  gambling,  including  betting 


on  sports.  This  is  what  we  believe,  b.v 
this  legislation,  should  be  prohibited. 

.\s  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
points  out.  why  raise  the  specter  over 
the  few  dollars  that  might  be  brought 
:r.ro  the  State  coffers  through  a  sports 
li'tiery  or  sports  gaming''  Why  raise 
the  specter  of  the  doubt  of  the  public, 
of  the  players,  and  certainly  of  the 
:<ins.  that  a  decision  made  on  the  field 
!iv  a  player  or  a  coach  or  an  official 
wa.s  not  made  in  the  best  interest  of 
winning  the  game''  I  think  it  is  just  too 
risky  for  something  that  has  served 
'■\:v  country  so  well,  and  I  hope  our  col- 
li,itrues  will  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  S.  474  is  needed  to  pro- 
tect America's  youth.  We  have  heard  a 
lot  about  that,  where  there  are  teen- 
agers who  are  attracted  to  gambling 
because  it  looks  like  big-time  stuff.  We 
realize  they  are  still  going  to  bet  with 
the  bookies.  But  why  have  the  attrac- 
tion and  advertisements  on  television 
that  you  can  bet  on  some  pla.yer  or 
some  game  this  particular  week  b.v 
buying  a  lottery  ticket? 

It  IS  a  national  problem  that  needs  a 
r:.ttional  solution.  The  harm  sports 
gambling  inflicts  is  felt  beyond  the 
borders  of  those  States  that  sanction 
it.  I  think  there  is  erosion  here  that 
goes  way  beyond  the  geographies  of  a 
st.it.  !)oundary.  and  I  think  that  this 
IS  .1  way  to  address  this  problem  with- 
out using  a  meat  ax. 

S.  474  is  needed  to  clarify  and 
':'ngthen  existing  Federal  law.  The 
i  cderal  lottery  statute  specifically  ex- 
cludes lotteries  that  involve  the  plac- 
ing or  accepting  of  bets  or  wagers  on 
sporting  events  or  contests.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  has  not  been  interpreted  to 
stop  sports  gambling,  and  that  is  what 
prompted  this  legislation. 

In  1963.  the  Congress  made  it  a  Fed- 
eral crime  to  fix  or  attempt  to  fix 
sporting  contests,  clearly  reflecting 
the  Federal  interest  in  this  issue.  This 
bill  is  needed  to  protect  sports  gam- 
bling from  becoming  an  acceptable 
form  of  behavior,  and  State-authorized 
sports  betting  carries  enormous  sym- 
bolism. It  uses  taxpayers'  money  to 
promote  gambling  and  in  an  area  where 
I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  let  our- 
selves get  further  down  that  slippery 
slope,  as  the  Senator  from  Iowa  point- 
ed out. 

Legalized  sports  betting  will  not  re- 
duce illegal  betting.  We  know  that.  We 
are  not  contending  that  is  going  to 
happen.  What  it  will  maintain  is  the 
public  perception  that  sports,  both 
amateur  and  professional,  are  played 
for  the  game,  for  the  contest,  and  not, 
perhaps,  because  of  who  made  a  call  or 
who  bet  last  Saturday  night. 

I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Arizona 
controls  the  time. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  yield  the  Senator 
fiiim  Connecticut  5  minutes. 

The  PRP:SIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 


Mr.  LIEBERMAN  M:  President.  I 
rise  to  speak  as  m  mornmt;  liusmes.^  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  .Arizona  fi  r 
yieldme  at  this  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Senator  speaking  as  in 
morning  business?  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  recognized. 


THE  RI.^K  OF  R.AD.AR  GUNS 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN  Mi  PieM.ient.  I 
rise  to  discuss  an  ,ssut-  if  mvpiTtance 
to  police  officers,  hichw.iy  ;),ii:ol:r.en. 
and  all  law  enforceir.ent  'j:::cers  who 
use  hand-held  traffic  radar  guns. 
Today.  Connecticut  will  become  the 
first  State  in  the  Nation  to  outlaw  the 
use  of  hand-held  radar  guns  that  emit 
microwave  radiation. 

Connecticut  adopted  this  law  to  pro- 
tect police  officers  from  the  risk  of 
cancer  caused  by  the  u.se  of  hand-held 
radar  devices.  Law  enforcement  offi- 
cers in  my  State  of  Connecticut,  as 
well  as  many  other  States,  have  been 
suffering  from  disturbingly  similar  va- 
rieties of  cancer,  such  as  testicular, 
cervical,  brain,  and  eye  cancers.  The 
preliminary  evidence  suggests  that 
radar  guns  may  be  the  cause. 

Although  a  number  of  Federal  agen- 
cies are  responsible  for  controlling 
radar  guns  and  microwave  radiation, 
no  one  seems  to  be  taking  charge.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  way  back  in 
1978  recommended  Federal  regulation 
of  microwave  radiation,  but  nothing 
has  happened.  EPA  has  pulled  out. 
OSHA  is  dormant,  and  FDA  has  done 
little  more  than  measure  emissions 
from  radar  guns.  No  one  has  moved  to 
issue  Federal  standards. 

Worse  yet.  Mr.  President,  research 
into  the  biological  effects  of  low-level 
microwave  radiation  is  all  but  non- 
existent, even  though  many  studies 
point  to  biological  effects  at  levels 
that  are  many  times  lower  than  cur- 
rent industry  guidelines. 

I  believe  we  may  have  turned  our 
back  on  the  health  of  our  police,  as 
well  as  the  general  public,  in  our  ef- 
forts to  promote  the  benefits  of  radar 
guns.  Today.  I  am  asking  the  Secretar- 
ies of  Health  and  Human  Services  and 
Labor,  as  well  as  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
to  identify  those  steps  that  have  been, 
are  being,  and  will  be  taken  by  their 
respective  agencies  to  determine  the 
threat  of  low-level  police  radar. 

The  Connecticut  State  Police  have 
stopped  using  hand-held  radar.  Other 
police  forces  have  moved  larger,  sta- 
tionary units  from  mside  patrol  cars  to 
the  roof.  All  this  is  being  accomplished 
at  a  minimal  cost  to  local  and  State 
government. 

I  would  also  like  to  compliment  Mr. 
.Santo  Franzo.  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Police  Officers,  who 
worked  tirelessly  for  this  bill  in  Con- 
necticut.  It  is  largely  through  his  ef- 


forts and  the  work  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Police  Union  that  hand-held 
radar  has  been  banned  in  Connecticut 
and  that  so  niany  police  forces  in  Con- 
necticut have  already  phased  out  its 
use.  It  certainly  demonstrates  that 
personal  initiative  can  make  a  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  President,  as  proud  as  I  am  of 
Connecticut's  decision  to  ban  hand- 
held radar  until  more  is  known  about 
the  dangers  it  may  pose  to  police  offi- 
cers, this  should  be  just  the  beginning, 
not  the  end  of  the  story. 

More  specific  work  is  needed  to  de- 
termine whether  these  units  in  fact  do 
cause  cancer.  One  police  officer  in 
Ohio.  Gary  Poynter,  has  put  together 
an  informal  registry  of  affected  offi- 
cers. Currently,  over  100  active  duty 
and  retired  officers,  who  have  used 
radar  guns,  have  come  forward  with 
uncommon  forms  of  cancer.  But  this  is 
not  a  formal  scientific  study. 

We  now  need  the  expertise  and  re- 
sources of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  including  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control,  and  the  Public 
Health  Service,  to  conduct  a  scientific 
study  of  active  and  retired  police  offi- 
cers. Only  with  a  study  of  a  large  group 
of  officers  can  we  understand  whether 
radar  guns  are  causing  an  increased  in- 
cidence of  cancer. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  learned  more 
over  the  past  few  months  about  what 
we  know  about  the  risks  that  micro- 
wave radiation  emitted  by  radar  guns 
may  pose  to  law  enforcement  officers.  I 
am  struck  by  the  lack  of  research,  gov- 
ernmental oversight,  and  Federal 
standards. 

Today,  over  75.000  radar  guns  are  in 
use  across  the  United  States.  The  radar 
in  these  guns  is  a  small  but  continuous 
beam  of  microwave  radiation — radi- 
ation much  like  that  we  use  to  cook 
food.  But  microwave  ovens  are  heavily 
shielded  to  prevent  exposure  to  users. 
Radar  guns,  by  their  nature,  are  not. 
The  radar  must  come  out  the  front  end 
of  the  gun. 

Police  officers  may  be  endangering 
their  health  when  they  put  the  guns  in 
their  laps  or  hold  it  up  to  their  eye. 
Unsuspecting  officers  do  this  both 
when  calibrating  the  gun  and  while 
waiting  for  cars  to  come  by.  Since  po- 
lice often  use  these  guns  for  hours  at  a 
time,  they  can  be  exposed  to  micro- 
waves repeatedly  and  for  substantial 
lengths  of  time. 

I  congratulate  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut for  taking  the  lead  in  ensu.  lOg  that 
the  law  enforcement  officers  who  pa- 
trol our  highways  will  not  be  subject  to 
the  suspected  health  risks  of  hand-held 
radar  guns.  Many  of  Connecticut's 
State  and  local  police  chiefs  already 
doing  their  part  by  voluntarily  halting 
use  of  hand-held  radar  units  and  modi- 
fying the  use  of  stationary  macrowave 
radiation. 
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Ami  also  today.  I  want  to  indicate 
that  I  intend  to  hold  a  hearing  of  my 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  and  Envi- 
ronmental Affairs  of  the  GAC  this  sum- 
mer to  explore  what  can  be  done  to  as- 
sess the  rusks  of  radar  guns  and  to  re- 
view the  activity  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  conducting  needed  research 
and  re^rulating  microwave  emissions 
from  hand-held  radar  guns. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  I  yield  the  floor. 


l'K()t-K.'<.>I().\AL  AM)  A.MATEUR 
.si'Oirr.s  PROTECTION  ACT 

1  (;•  s.  :  !■■  Mtinued  with  the  con- 
si. i.t.i-  ;:.:;  -:  •  :.:■  (nil. 

The  I'KKSIDI.NG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator I'rom  .Arizona  controls  the  time. 
Who  yields  time":* 

Mr.  DkCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today,  the  Senate  is  considering  a  sub- 
stitute to  S.  474.  the  Professional  and 
Amateur  Sports  Protection  Act.  which 
I  have  cosponsored.  This  important  leg- 
islation would  prohibit  the  States  from 
establishing  sports  lotteries  and  would 
also  prohibit  any  other  form  of  sports 
gambling  authorized  by  State  law 
based  on  professional  or  amateur 
games. 

W'ithout  (luestion.  sports  gambling 
undermines  public  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  sports  involved  and 
clearly  places  undue  pressure  on  the 
players  and  coaches.  This  bill  recog- 
nizes that  the  spread  of  sports  lotteries 
and  sports  gambling  should  be  slopped. 
It  authorizes  injunctive  relief  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  or  any  affected 
sports  organization.  The  action  can  be 
brought  against  the  operator  of  any 
State-sponsored  sports  lottery  or  other 
gambling  scheme  which  is  based  on  the 
outcome  of  a  sports  contest.  However, 
in  deference  to  those  Slates  which  al- 
ready have  authorized  gambling  or  lot- 
teries, they  are  exempted  from  this  leg- 
islation. In  addition,  parimutuel  racing 
and  jai-alai  are  exempt. 

Mr.  President,  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion is  imperative.  Sports  lotteries  and 
gambling  communicate  the  wrong  mes- 
sage to  our  young  people  about  the 
purpose  and  worth  of  athletic  competi- 
tion. Sports  gambling  threatens  the  in- 
tegrity of.  and  public  confidence  in. 
team  sports.  Furthermore,  sports  gam- 
bling promotes  gambling  among  young 
people,  which  I  strongly  oppose. 

The  opposition  to  this  bill,  which  is 
limited,  comes  from  those  who  believe 
that  the  bill  will  impede  the  ability  of 


States  to  raise  revenue.  Yet,  this  bill 
does  not  prohibit  all  lotteries  or  gam- 
bling. It  only  prohibits  gambling  or 
lotteries  on  sports.  Furthermore,  this 
bill  does  not  break  new  ground  in  try- 
ing to  protect  the  integrity  of  sports 
contests.  It  is  already  illegal  under 
Federal  law  to  influence  or  attempt  to 
influence  by  bribery  a  sporting  contest. 
Clearly.  Congress  has  already  recog- 
nized that  there  is  a  distinct  Federal 
interest  in  protecting  sports— both 
amateur  and  professional — from  cor- 
ruption. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  supported 
by  all  major  professional  and  amateur 
sports  organizations  including  the 
NFL,  the  NBA,  and  the  NCAA.  Sports 
gambling  is  a  national  problem  which 
requires  our  attention.  The  continued 
integrity  of  organized  sports  is  cer- 
tainly of  interest  to  America.  Sports 
should  not  be  used  as  a  lone  cure  for 
State  revenue  problems  nor  should  we 
gamble  with  our  children's  heroes.  Con- 
gress must  act  to  pass  this  important 
bill. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
reluctance  that  I  vote  for  this  legisla- 
tion, S.  474,  the  Professional  and  Ama- 
teur Sport  Protection  Act.  better 
known  as  the  sports  betting  bill.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  comments 
of  others  here  today  regarding  their 
concern  about  the  integrity  of  profes- 
sional and  amateur  sports  in  this  coun- 
try. As  a  former  amateur  football  ref- 
eree. I  am  also  very  sensitive  to  the 
concern  that  widespread  sports  gam- 
bling may  encourage  attempts  to  fix 
sporting  games.  That  would  be  a  trav- 
esty. 

I  do  have  concerns  with  the  preemp- 
tion of  States"  rights  in  this  bill  and 
would  have  voted  with  Senator  Grass- 
ley  had  his  amendment  been  put  to  a 
vote.  I  know  that  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation  will  disagree  with  me, 
but  this  bill  does  preempt  the  States 
on  the  issue  of  sports  gambling.  In  fact, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  cooperation  of 
the  good  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini].  my  State  would  have  been 
prohibited  from  enacting  some  laws  al- 
ready passed  by  the  Montana  Legisla- 
ture and  signed  by  the  Governor.  It  is 
Montana  law.  as  of  October  1,  1991,  to 
allow  sports  tabs  and  fantasy  sports 
leagues.  Under  the  bill  as  reported 
from  committee.  Federal  law  would 
have  illegalized  those  activities.  How- 
ever. Senator  DeConcini.  being  a  fair- 
minded  person,  agreed  to  change  the  ef- 
fective date  to  protect  current  law  in 
Montana.  I  want  to  thank  Senator 
DeConcini  for  his  willingness  to  work 
with  myself  and  Senator  Baucus  to 
change  the  effective  date.  I  believe 
that  we  have  protected  Montana  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable;  and  al- 
though I  still  have  some  concerns 
about  the  bill,  I  will  support  it  in  its 
current  form. 


Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  going  to  vote  against  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  reasonable  people  can 
disagree  on  the  wisdom  of  Stale-sanc- 
tioned sports  gaming.  And.  in  fact, 
many  reasonable  people  do  disagree. 
There  are  reasonable  arguments  on 
both  sides. 

But  the  real  issue  underlying  this  bill 
is  more  fundamental  than  that.  The 
real  issue  is:  Who  should  decide? 

Mr.  President,  people  in  New  Jersey 
have  begun  a  vigorous  debate  on  sports 
betting  in  our  State.  Many  believe  that 
sports  betting  would  provide  substan- 
tial benefits  to  the  State's  economy, 
would  create  many  much— needed  new 
jobs,  and  would  reduce  the  enormous  fi- 
nancial pressures  facing  the  State  gov- 
ernment. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  others  in 
the  State  are  opposed  to  sports  betting, 
and  believe  that  it  would  threaten  the 
integrity  of  sporting  events,  increase 
compulsive  gambling,  and  lead  to  var- 
ious other  problems. 

The  debate  over  sports  gaming  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
Legislature.  The  legislature  is  actively 
considering  a  proposal  that  would  es- 
tablish a  referendum  on  the  issue,  and 
give  the  voters  of  New  Jersey  the  right 
lo  decide. 

Our  State's  Governor.  Governor 
Florio.  has  said  that  he,  and  the  rest  of 
the  people  of  the  Slate,  would  like  to 
get  the  benefit  of  the  full  discussion 
that  would  flow  from  placing  the  ques- 
tion of  sports  betting  on  the  ballot. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  before  us 
today  is  whether  Congress  should  in- 
tercede in  this  ongoing  debate,  and  im- 
pose its  will.  Or  whether  the  decision 
should  be  left  lo  the  people  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 

In  my  view,  this  is  a  matter  that 
should  be  left  to  the  State  and  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Jersey.  They  can  listen  to 
the  arguments  on  both  sides.  And  they 
can  make  up  their  own  minds. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  also  concerned 
that  this  bill  unfairly  discriminates 
against  certain  Slates,  and  could  put 
New  Jersey  at  an  unfair  competitive 
disadvantage.  The  bill  carves  out  spe- 
cial exceptions  for  five  States:  Nevada, 
Oregon,  Delaware,  North  Dakota,  and 
Montana.  Under  those  exceptions, 
sports  betting  would  be  allowed  in  each 
of  those  Stales,  permanently.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  other  45  States  will 
permanently  be  banned  from  even  con- 
sidering the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  the  casino  industry  in 
Atlantic  City.  NJ.  is  in  competition 
with  its  counterpart  in  Nevada.  Yet 
Nevada  gets  a  permanent  special  ex- 
emption under  the  bill,  while  Atlantic 
City  casinos  would  forever  be  precluded 
from  offering  similar  options  to  their 
customers.  It  would  be  one  thing.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
themselves  decided  not  to  get  into 
sports    betting.    But    for    Congress    to 


make  that  ciei.)sion  for  New  Jersey, 
while  imposing  no  such  requirement  on 
.Nevada  and  other  Slates,  is  not  fair. 

In  (.■oncluslon.  Mr.  President,  my 
main  point  is  this:  lets  leave  it  to  the 
State  and  the  people  to  decide.  Let  us 
trust  them  to  do  what  is  ri.Kht,  I  have 
confidence  that,  in  New  .lei'sey.  they 
will. 

Mr.  KERRY  Mr  I'usident.  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  .S  474.  the  Professional  and 
.Amateur  .Sports  Protection  A(.t.  I  rise 
m  support  of  its  immediate  passakje  so 
that  we  might  stop  the  spread  oi  k-K'al- 
izcd  and  Stale-sponsored  sports  gam- 
bling. 

We  know  that  professional  and  ama- 
teur team  sports  are  especially  popular 
among  yountj  people,  and  it  is  this  vul- 
nerable segment  of  society  that  legal- 
ized and  popularized  sports  gambling 
will  hit  hardest.  I  would  like  to  share  a 
letter  I  received  in  support  of  S.  474 
from  Thomas  Dwane.  of  the  Waltham 
Boys  and  Girls  Cluhs.  a  man  who  works 
with  troubled  youth  in  the  Waltham 
area  on  a  daily  basis.  Mr.  Dwane  ol>- 
served  that 

Kids  today  have  enough  pressures  to  face, 
such  as  booze,  cocaine,  and  leen  pregnancies. 
By  legalizing  spwrts  betting,  today's  teen- 
agers would  have  yet  another  social  pressure 
to  deal  with— gambling. 

For  this  reason,  the  New  England 
Boys  and  Girls  Clubs  have  joined  a 
broad-based,  bipartisan  organization — 
called  the  Bay  Stale  Coalition  Against 
Sports  Betting— lo  support  S.  474  and 
other  attempts  lo  hall  the  spread  of  le- 
galized sports  gambling.  The  Coalition 
includes  a  wide  array  of  organizations 
and  individuals,  including  sports-relat- 
ed groups,  school  groups,  church  orga- 
nizations, and  Boston's  major  league 
professional  sports  franchises. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  attached  list  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Bay  State  Coalition  Against 
Sports  Betting  be  inserted  into  the 
Record  at  this  lime,  along  with  a  copy 
of  a  resolution  in  support  of  S.  474  that 
received  unanimous  support  from  the 
Huston  City  Council. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CiTv  OF  Boston  in  City  Cocncil 

Whereas:  many  states,  including  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island,  have  proposed  le- 
galized sports  gambling  as  a  way  to  enhance 
dwindling  state  revenues;  and 

Whereas:  the  negative  impacts  of  state 
sponsored  sports  gambling  would  far  out- 
weigh its  fiscal  advantages— here  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  throughout  the  United  States: 
and 

Whereas:  of  particular  concern  is  the  po- 
tential negative  affect  such  a  practice  would 
have  on  young  people,  many  of  whom  are  fas- 
cinated by  sports  and  professional  athletes: 
and 

Whereas:  State  sponsored  sports  gambling 
would  serve  to  cheapen  amaieur  and  profes- 
sional sports  by  shifting  their  focus  to  bet- 
ting: and 

Whereas:  legalized  sports  gambling  would 
reduce  the  value  of  athletes  as  role  models 


for  our  children  and  would  send  young  people 
the  message  that  gambling  for  a  fast  buck  is 
a  normal,  legal,  and  acceptable  part  of  ath- 
letic compeiiiion;  and 

Whereas:  a  federal  statute  designed  lo  pro- 
hibit state  sponsored  sports  belting  would  be 
an  important  tool  in  the  effect  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  professional  and  amateur 
sports  in  this  country:  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Boston  City  Council 
supports  'The  Professional  and  Amateur 
Sports  Protection  Act"  and  urges  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Massachusetts  Congressional  del- 
egation to  vote  to  enact  this  important  piece 
of  legislation 

Adopted  ;n  City  Couhli!  August  14.  1991. 

B.^V  STATE  CO.^LITION  AG.MNST  SPORTS 

BETTING 

ORG.^NIZ.'^TION 

.American  Alliance  for  Health.  Physical 
Education  and  Recreational  Dance 

.American  Baptist  Churches  of  Massachu- 
setts 

American  Legion  Baseball 

Boston  Bruins 

Boston  Celtics 

Boston  Red  Sox 

Boston  Univ.  Center  for  Advancement  of 
Ethics  and  Character 

Cape  Cod  League  Baseball 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Sports  in  Society 

Greater  Springfield  Council  of  Churches 

M.\  Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes 

Massachusetts  Interscholastic  Athletic  As- 
sociation 

New  England  Boys  &  Girls  Club 

New  England  Patriots 

School  of  Education  Boston  University 
individuals 

Matt  Barron 

Dr.  Ed  Bilik 

William  J.  Cleary.  Director 

Armand  Colombo 

Roy  Condon 

Dr.  Bill  Connsidine 

David  Cowens 

Dr.  Robert  Curtin 

Dr.  Kalhy  Davis 

Jim  Dusenberry 

Tom  Dwayne 

Martin  C.  Finnegan 

Steve  Glover 

Attorney  General  Scott  Harshburger 

Ms.  Rosemary  Hurley 

Tom  Keady.  Jr. 

Mike  Kociela 

Dr   Richard  Lapchick 

John  Lee 

Ralph  Lord 

Dr.  .Mary  Lydon 

Boston  City  Councilor  Michael  McCormack 

Robert  Monahan 

Dr  Mimi  .Murray 

Mike  O'Connor 

Detective  Sergeant  John  O'Neil 

State  Rep.  Marc  Pachaco  (D-Tauntoni 

Tom  Paulini 

Ted  Porada 

Tom  Reilly 

Dan  Ryan 

Dick  Samaria 

Ed  Schuntz 

Dr  Howard  Shaffer 

Gary  Strickler 

Ernie  Thebado 

Dr  Mary  Lou  Thornburg 

State  Rep.  Michael  Walsh  (D-Agawami 

Mike  Whelton 

Rev.  Wesley  Williams 

Dr.  Len  Zaichowski 

Richard  Zides 

Mr.  KERRY.  Another  coalition  mem- 
ber. Dr.  Howard  .J.  Shaffer  of  Harvard 


University's  Center  for  .Addiction  Stud- 
ies, suggests  another  reason  to  slop  the 
expansion  of  legalized  sports  betting. 
Dr.  Shaffer  warns  that  legalized  sports 
betting  will  "increase  the  prevalence  of 
problem  gambling"  among  adults  and 
that  ■many  young  people  will  be  intro- 
duced to  this  activity  specifically  be- 
cause it  is  lawful."  Dr.  Shaffer  also  ob- 
served that  "the  gambling-produced 
problems  that  result  may  eventually 
cost  millions  of  treatment  dollars." 

Mr.  President,  the  growth  of  legal- 
ized sports  belting  imposes  economic 
and  human  costs  beyond  the  scope  of 
any  particular  State's  boundaries.  I 
urge  immediate  passage  of  S.  474  to 
deal  with  this  national  problem  on  a 
nationwide  basis.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  speak 
today  as  a  supporter  and  cosponsor  of 
S.  474.  the  Professional  and  Amaieur 
Sports  Protection  Act.  This  bill  would 
stop  the  spread  of  legalized  and  State- 
sponsored  sports  gambling. 

Since  my  days  as  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
have  opposed  legalized  gambling  in 
general,  and  have  particularly  objected 
lo  the  legalization  of  State-sponsored 
gambling  on  sporting  events.  There  are 
many  excellent  reasons  to  vole  in  favor 
of  a  ban  on  sports  gambling  sponsored 
at  the  State  level.  Legalized  sports  bet- 
ting distorts  the  positive  lessons 
taught  our  youth  by  team  sports  and 
introduces  a  new  and  particularly  se- 
ductive social  pressure  for  our  young 
people  to  confront.  Sports  gambling 
may  well  undermine  the  public  con- 
fidence In  the  integrity  of  the  sports 
involved.  Moreover,  the  addition  of  yet 
another  form  of  gambling  increases  the 
risk  that  additional  forms  of  illegal 
gambling  will  proliferate. 

Congress  has  recognized  that  sports 
gambling  poses  unique  concerns.  In  the 
1970"s,  title  18  was  amended  to  permit 
States  to  sponsor  lotteries.  In  that 
amendment,  however.  Congress  ex- 
pressly stated  that  sports  gambling 
would  remain  prohibited.  No  other  area 
was  singled  out  for  this  treatment, 
thereby  reflecting  Congress's  recogni- 
tion of  the  dangers  of  sports  gambling. 

Mr.  President,  professional  and  ama- 
teur sports  are  America's  favorite  pas- 
times, and  we  must  act  at  the  Federal 
level  to  prevent  legalized  sports  gam- 
bling from  undermining,  in  a  pei'ma- 
nenl  way,  the  remarkable  role  that 
team  sports  have  played  in  the  develop- 
ment of  America's  young  people  I  urge 
Immediate  passage  of  S.  474  to  stop  the 
further  expansion  of  legalized  sports 
gambling. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President  I 
want  to  thank  my  staff.  Janis  Long,  for 
the  excellent  work  she  has  provided  on 
this,  as  well  as  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee: Mark  Disler  of  the  staff  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  who  has  worked  so  dili- 
gently in  putting  this  together,  and  all 
of  Senator  Hatch's  people  who  have 
helped. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  all 
time  has  been  yielded  back? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
havinf?  expired,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass,  as  amended? 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KOHL  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Present. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Los  Angeles  [Mr.  John.ston) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  D.^nforth). 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Sky- 
MOUR],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms),  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  BONn).  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Seymour),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Slmpson) 
would  each  vote  "'vea.'" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Reid).  Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  88. 
nays  5.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  Ul  Leg^.) 
YEASy-fifl 


NOT  Vl/riNG— 6 


Bond 
Danforth 


Helms 
Johnston 


Adams 

Exon 

Mitchell 

Akaka 

Kord 

MoynthiXn 

Baucus 

Fowl-.T 

Murkowski 

Bentson 

Gam 

Nlckles 

Blden 

Clrnn 

Sunn 

Btngaman 

Core 

Pell 

Boren 

Gorton 

Pressler 

Bradley 

Graham 

Pryor 

Breaux 

Gramni 

Re  Id 

Brown 

H.irkin 

Rleitle 

Bryan 

Hatch 

KobI) 

Bumpers 

Hatfl'^M 

Rockefeller 

Burdick 

HpHin 

Roih 

Bums 

Inouyc 

Kudman 

Byrd 

.J<-ffords 

Sanfonl 

Chafee 

Ki.>i.icbaum 

Sar banes 

CoaU 

Ki.sti>n 

.Sasser 

Cochran 

K>'nnpdy 

.Shelby 

Cohen 

Ksrrey 

Simon 

Conrad 

Kerry 

Smith 

Cralf 

Leahi' 

Specter 

Cranston 

Levin 

Stevens 

DAmaU) 

Lleberman 

Symms 

Daschlp 

Lott 

Thurmond 

DeContini 

Lugar 

Warner 

Dixon 

M.i.k 

Wellstone 

Dodd 

.McCiin 

Wirth 

Dole 

McConncll 

Wofford 

DomenicI 

Metzenbaum 

Durenberger 

Mikulski 
NAYS— 5 

Grassley 

Lautenberit 

Wallop 

HolllnK-s 

Pai;kwood 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT  •  -1 

Kor.l 

Seymour 
Simpson 

^So  the  bill  (S.  474).  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

s.  474 

Be  It  enattfd  by  f/ie  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rescritalnes  of  the  United  Slates  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  J.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  lie  cited  as  the  ■Professional 
and  .\mateur  Sports  Protection  Act" 

SEC.   2.   PROFESSIONAL  A-ND  AMATEUR  SPORTS 
PROTECTION. 

(ai  I.\  Gk.ner.^l.  Part  VI  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 

the  ep-ii  •  ''••  fo:i,,w'w 

"(  II  \1'1  I  H   17h      ridil  1  s^KiN  \|     \Mi 
AAL^lLl  li  -~rn|i  !>-  I'liO  I  M    1  jitN 
"Sec. 

"3701.  Dpfinitio:.^ 
"3702.  Unlawful  sports  Kambllntf. 
"3703    Injunctions. 
"3704.  .\pplicability. 
"$3701.  Dennitions 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter— 

"(I)  the  term  amateur  sports  orgranlzatlon' 
means— 

"(Ai  a  person  or  Rovernmental  entity  that 
sponsors,  organizes,  schedules,  or  conducts  a 
competitive  game  in  which  one  or  more  ama- 
teur athletes  participate,  or 

"iBi  a  league  or  association  of  persons  or 
governmental  entities  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A  I, 

"(2)  the  term  •governmental  entity"  means 
a  State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
an  entity  or  organization,  including  an  en- 
tity or  organization  described  In  section  4i5> 
of  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  (25 
U  S.C.  2703(5)1.  that  has  governmental  au- 
thority within  the  territorial  boundaries  of 
the  United  States.  Including  lands  described 
in  section  4(4l  of  such  Act  i25  U.S.C.  2703(4)1. 

"(3)  the  term  'professional  sports  organiza- 
tion' means— 

"(A)  a  person  or  governmental  entity  that 
sponsors,  organizes,  schedules,  or  conducts  a 
competitive  game  in  which  one  or  more  pro- 
fessional athletes  participate,  or 

"(B)  a  league  or  association  of  persons  or 
governmental  entities  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(4)  the  term  'person"  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  in  section  1  of  title  1,  and 

'•(5)  the  term  State"  means  any  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 
Palau.  or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  Stju..-; 
'•S3702.  Unl.uful  s">rts  gambling 

"It  shall  111'  'in.awiul  for- 

"(U  a  governmental  entity  to  sponsor,  op- 
erate, advertise,  promote,  license,  or  author- 
ize by  law  or  compact,  or 

"i2i  a  person  to  sponsor,  operate,  advertise, 
or  promote,  pursuant  to  the  law  or  compact 
of  a  governmental  entity, 

a  lottery,  sweepstakes,  or  any  other  belting, 
gambling,  or  wagering  scheme  based,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  (through  the  use  of  geo- 
graphical references  or  otherwise),  on  one  or 
more  competitive  games  in  which  amateur 
or  professional  athletes  participate,  or  are 
intended  to  participate,  or  on  one  or  more 
performances  of  such  athletes  in  such  games 
"(»  3703.  Injunctions 

"A  civil  action  to  enjoin  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 3702  may  be  commenced  in  an  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  Sutes  by 


the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
or  by  a  professional  sports  organization  or 
amateur  sports  organization  whose  competi- 
tive game  i>  al'.eu'ei!  to  be  the  basis  of  such 
violatio: 
"S3704.  Appliiahili(> 

"(a)  Section  3702  shall  not  apply  to— 

"(1)  a  lottery,  sweepstakes,  or  any  other 
betting,  gambling,  or  wagering  scheme  in  op- 
eration in  a  .State  or  other  governmental  en- 
tity, to  the  extent  that  the  scheme  was  con- 
ducted by  that  State  or  other  governmental 
entity  at  any  time  during  the  period  begin- 
ning January  1.  1976.  and  ending  August  31. 
1990; 

"(2)  a  lottery,  sweepstakes,  or  any  other 
belting,  gambling,  or  wagering  scheme  in  op- 
eration in  a  State  or  other  governmental  en- 
tity where  both— 

"(A)  such  scheme  was  authorized  by  a  stat- 
ute as  in  effect  on  October  2.  1991:  and 

"(B)  a  scheme  described  in  section  3702 
(other  than  one  based  on  parimutuel  animal 
racing  or  jai-alal  games)  actually  was  con- 
ducted in  that  State  or  other  governmental 
entity  at  any  time  during  the  period  begin- 
ning September  1.  1989,  and  ending  October  2. 
1991.  pursuant  to  the  law  of  that  State  or 
other  governmental  entity;  or 

"(3)  parimutuel  animal  racing  or  jai-alai 
games. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (a). 
section  3702  shall  apply  on  lands  described  in 
section  4i4i  of  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory 
Act  (25  use.  2703(4)1."". 

(b)  Clerical  A.me.nd.vents.— The  table  of 
chapters  for  part  VI  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  item  relating  to  chaF>- 
ter  17fi  r,-  rr:i-t  .t-  rr.ilnw.s- 
"176.    I  .  (i.  r  il    II.  1.1    (  .,|l,  ,  1,,.!.    I'l..,  , 

<iiir.  a(-NJl", 

and 

(2'  >■'■   ■'"'■ '  •  '••■  ■■•'  '  •  >'.»  following: 

"178.       I'r,.f. -.Hinal        ,n,l       Amateur 

Sixirt.^  I'r<ili-«tii>n  3701". 

Mr.  DKCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motiort  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President.  I  note  for 
the  record  that  although  supportive  of 
this  legislation,  I  have  recused  myself 
from  participation  in  the  debate  on  the 
sports  gambling  bill,  and  pursuant  to 
Senate  Rule  12  paragraph  3.  voted 
"present"  because  of  a  possible  conflict 
of  interest  resulting  from  my  owner- 
ship of  a  National  Basketball  Associa- 
tion professional  basketball  team  fran- 
chise. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
voted  against  S.  474  because  it  is  a  sub- 
stantial intrusion  into  States  rights. 
This  bill  infringes  on  the  fundamental 
rights  of  States  to  raise  revenue  to 
fund  State  programs.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  opposed  to  gambling,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  should  allow  Federal 
preemption  into  an  area  that  has  long 
been  left  up  to  the  individual  States. 

The  issues  of  lotteries  and  betting 
have  traditionally  been  issues  left  to 
the  States  to  resolve.  States  use  the 
revenue  generated  by  these  lotteries 
for  important  State  programs  such  as 


•  iucuiiuii  and  economic  development. 
At  a  time  when  States  are  facing  se- 
vere budgetary  restraints.  Congress  ha.s 
no  business  telling  the  State's  how 
they  can  or  cannot  raise  revenue.  Mr. 
President,  in  South  Carolina  gambling 
is  prohibited  and.  Mr.  President.  I  op- 
pose gambling  of  any  sort.  I  agree  that 
gambling  on  sports  takes  away  from 
the  enjoyment  of  it  and  puts  undue 
pressure  on  coaches  and  athletes.  How- 
ever. Mr.  President.  I  have  long  sup- 
ported State  law  and  State's  rights 
over  Federal  preemption.  I  believe  it 
should  be  left  up  to  each  State  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  they  want  to  allow 
gambling.  And.  as  you  know.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Federal  Government  has  no 
business  advising  anybody  on  fiscal 
matters. 


PUBLIC  TELrXO.M.Ml.MCATIONS 
ACT  OF  19f  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  S.  1504.  which 
the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1504)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  public  broadcasting,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Re- 
publican leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  proceed  as  in 
morning  business  for  5  minutes  before 
taking  up  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  cirdrrrd 


IMPOSITION  OF  .SANCTIONS  ON 
SERBIA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  week- 
end, the  U.N.  Security  Council  voted  to 
impose  comprehensive  sanctions  on 
Serbia. 

Mr.  President,  these  sanctions  are 
long  overdue.  The  Senate  unanimously 
passed  sanctions  legislation  3  weeks 
ago.  And,  there  are  many  of  us  who 
supported  sanctions  legislation,  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York.  Senator  D'A.mato. 
more  than  8  months  ago. 

For  months  now,  people  have  been 
dying  as  a  result  of  Serbian  President 
Milosevic's  brutal  and  bloody  land-grab 
in  Croatia  and  Bosnia-Hercegovina. 
But,  last  week,  the  whole  world  wit- 
nessed the  slaughter  of  innocent  people 
in  a  breadline  in  Sarajevo.  These 
scenes — more  than  any  statistics — 
truly  captured  the  murderous  inten- 
tions of  the  butcher  of  Belgrade  and  his 
henchmen.  It  was  this  tragic  event 
that  made  the  world  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  Milosevic's  reign  of  terror. 

While  the  U.N.  Security  Council  was 
voting  on  the  sanctions  resolution,  in 


Beltjrade.  thousaml^-  u:  Serbs,  including 
many  young  people,  protested  against 
the  Milosevic  government  and  the  war 
warred  by  it  against  Bosnia-Herce 
govina  and  Croatia.  Days  earlier  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Serbian  Orthodox 
Church  distanced  itself  from  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Milosevic  government  and 
this  weekend,  the  Serbian  democratic 
opposition  boycotted  Milosevic's  sham 
elections. 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  these 
sanctions  are  just  the  first  step— and  a 
step  that  is.  at  this  point,  largely  sym- 
bolic of  the  world's  resolve  to  stop 
Milosevic  now— before  more  people  are 
killed  and  before  he  moves  his  forces 
into  Kosova  to  annihilate  the  2  million 
Albanians  who  are  trapped  there. 

I  am  not  optimistic  that  Serbia"s 
hardline  president  will  respond  to 
international  economic  pressure — 
which  will  not  be  felt  overnight — or 
even  the  potential  suffering  of  his  own 
people.  And.  I  doubt  that  Milosevic  yet 
comprehends  that  he  stands  against 
the  entire  world. 

The  latest  ceasefire  negotiated  by 
the  United  Nations  in  Bosnia  lasted 
less  than  2  hours.  Then  heavy  shelling 
of  the  capital  and  aerial  bombing— with 
Mig  aircraft  from  Serbia— began,  once 
again. 

The  problem  before  us  is  that  it  will 
take  time  for  external  and  internal 
pressure  on  Milosevic  to  build,  but  the 
people  of  Bosnia  do  not  have  time. 

Millions  of  people  are  still  starving 
throughout  Bosnia-Hercegovina.  Food 
sent  by  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  never  reached  the  needy.  The 
Red  Cross  pulled  its  personnel  out  last 
week  following  an  attack  on  a  Red 
Ci'oss  team  by  Serb  forces  in  which  one 
person  was  killed. 

While  U.N.  Resolution  757  demands 
that  conditions  be  created  to  facilitate 
the  delivery  of  humanitarian  aid.  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  a  security 
zone,  no  deadline  has  been  set  for  the 
achievement  of  the  necessary  condi- 
tions. 

Who  will  create  these  conditions?  As 
I  mentioned  before,  yesterday's  cease- 
fii'e  lasted  less  than  2  hours.  More  than 
15  cease-fires  were  agreed  to  in  Croatia 
before  one  took  hold.  And  despite  that 
cease-fire,  at  this  moment  Dubrovnik 
is  being  shelled  as  are  other  parts  of 
Croatia.  It  is  estimated  that  1.000 
shells  have  fallen  on  Dubrovnik  in  24 
hours  further  damaging  world-re- 
nowned historic  monuments.  It  doesn't 
take  a  genius  to  figure  out  that 
Milosevic  has  not  been  intimidated  by 
the  U.N.  sanctions.  He  seems  as  deter- 
mined as  ever  to  continue  his  genocidal 
war  against  Bosnia  and  its  people.  So 
the  world  better  not  wait  for  his  co- 
operation as  a  precondition  to  helping 
the  people  of  Bosnia-Hercegovina  who 
are  in  desperate  need  of  humanitarian 
assistance. 

Therefore,  the  following  steps  need  to 
be  taken  immediately: 


First,  the  airport  in  Sarajevo  needs 
to  be  reopened  as  the  core  of  a  security 
zone:  second,  food  and  medicine  must 
be  delivered  to  this  security  zone: 
third,  these  supplies  must  be  delivered 
to  other  regions  of  Bosnia  under  mili- 
tary escort — since  convoys  of  food  and 
medicine  led  by  humanitarian  organi- 
zations have  been  routinely  attacked 
by  Serb  forces:  and  fourth,  to  facilitate 
the  delivery  of  humanitarian  aid.  and 
in  view  of  continued  aerial  bombing  by 
Serb  forces,  the  United  Nations  and  or 
NATO  must  address,  as  a  top  priority, 
the  matter  of  closing  the  airspace  over 
Bosnia-Hercegovina. 

Furthermore.  if  attacks  on 
Dubrovnik  do  not  cease  in  the  very 
near  future,  the  implementation  of  a 
naval  blockade  must  also  be  addressed. 

Mr.  President,  the  catastrophic  war 
in  Bosnia-Hercegovina  has  already 
claimed  the  lives  of  thousands,  de- 
stroyed its  economy,  and  much  of  its 
history  and  culture,  in  effect  dwarfing 
the  war  in  Croatia— which  itself  was 
unprecedented  in  scale  in  Europe  since 
the  Second  World  War.  For  nearly  a 
year  the  world  looked  the  other  way 
while  Milosevic  and  his  forces  plun- 
dered, killed,  and  occupied  in  the  name 
of  a  ""Greater  Serbia.""  So  now.  that  the 
international  community  has  finally 
committed  itself  to  stopping  Milosevic. 
it  must  follow  through  on  that  com- 
mitment. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Hawaii  and  my  colleague  from 
.Alaska. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


PUBLIC  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OF  1991 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1504  pursuant  to  the  pre- 
vious order. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  whatever  time  is  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  is  recognized. 

Mr.  INOUY'E.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
here  today  to  consider  S.  1504.  the  Pub- 
lic Telecommunications  Act  of  1991. 
This  legislation  authorizes  funding  for 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing [CPB]  for  fiscal  years  1994  through 
1996  and  the  Public  Telecommuni- 
cations Facilities  Program  [PTFP]  for 
fiscal  years  1992  through  1994.  The 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  reported  this  bill  out  of 
committee  without  objection  on  Octo- 
ber 3.  1991.  and  similar  legislation  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  November  25, 
1991.  H.R.  2977. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  was 
first  brought  to  the  Senate  floor  on 
March  3. 

However,  at  that  time  several  Sen- 
ators   raised    a    variety    of    concerns 
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about  public  broadcastini?.  And  so  Sen- 
ator Stkvens  anil  I  have  worked  with 
Senator  Dole  and  others  to  address 
these  concerns. 

This  has  been  a  lontr  and  difficult 
process  that  really  bei?an  last  Novem- 
ber when  the  bill  was  originally  sched- 
uled for  floor  action. 

My  friend  from  Alaska.  Senator  STE- 
VKNs,  and  I  will  offer  several  amend- 
ments that  address  most  of  the  con- 
cerns raised  during  these  long  discus- 
sions. 

I  believe  that  these  amendments  are 
not  objectionable  and  are  supported  by 
Senator  Dole  and  others  who  first 
raised  these  concerns.  However,  other 
amendments  will  be  offered  and  I  can- 
not support  them,  and  at  the  appro- 
priate time  I  will  discuss  those  mat- 
ters. 

I  believe  that  much  of  what  these 
amendments  reflect  stem  from  a  mis- 
understanding of  how  the  Public 
Broadcasting  System  operates.  The 
supporters  of  these  amendments  do  not 
offer  an  accurate  picture  of  the  vast 
array  of  programming  and  services  of- 
fered by  public  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions around  the  country. 

I  think  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
choose  1,  2,  3  or  10  hours  of  program- 
ming that  we  find  objectionable  and 
try  to  portray  the  entire  program  of- 
fering of  public  radio  and  television  as 
somehow  contemptible. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  one  of  the  mandates  of  public 
broadcasting,  reinforced  by  the  1988 
act,  is  to  serve  the  diversity  of  the 
American  population. 

That  means  programming  for  and 
about  segments  of  society  that  are  rep- 
resented by  small  groups  or  a  minority 
of  the  audience.  In  addition,  public 
broadcasting  is  supposed  to  educate, 
inform,  and  entertain. 

Informing  the  electorate  about  the 
workings  of  our  Government,  govern- 
ments of  other  countries,  changing  so- 
cietal mores  and  lifestyles  often  chal- 
lenge contemporary  views  and  options. 
What  we  must  remember  is  that  public 
broadcasting  programs  are  on  the  cut- 
ting edge  and  are  sometimes  provoca- 
tive. But  that  is  what  we  intended 
them  to  be. 

Informing  and  challenging  people  to 
think  about  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong  in  our  society  is  part  of  the  mis- 
sion of  public  broadcasting.  When  they 
succeed  there  will  always  be  some  who 
disagree  with  what  they  see  and  hear. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that.  In 
fact,  it  makes  for  a  better  informed 
electorate 

Over  the  past  24  years,  the  Federal 
investment  in  public  broadcasting  has 
enabled  the  public  broadcasting  com- 
munity to  build  a  nationwide  service. 
Reaching  86  percent  of  the  American 
people  with  a  public  radio  signal  and  98 
percent  with  a  public  television  signal. 
Today  public  television  is  viewed  each 
week  by  approximately  87  million  peo- 


ple. 119  million  pt-opie  each  month  and 
12.5  million  children  under  12  each 
week.  Public  radio  reaches  approxi- 
mately 13.8  million  listeners  each 
week. 

Public  broadcasting  has  always  been 
guided  by  the  principle  of  localism; 
Every  broadcaster's  first  obligation  is 
to  the  community  to  which  it  is  li- 
censed, not  to  Congress  or  the  CPB. 

Those  stations  have  demonstrated  a 
commitment  to  serving  the  commu- 
nities to  which  they  are  licensed  both 
through  local  and  national  program- 
ming. The  goal  of  this  act  is  to  encour- 
age and  foster  the  full  development  of 
local  public  broadcasting  in  America. 
Moreover,  the  stations,  not  the  CPB. 
not  PBS.  not  NPR.  have  the  sole  au- 
thority and  responsibility  to  determine 
what  programming  will  be  broadcast. 

I  believe  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  and  Senate  can  point  to  impor- 
tant contributions  that  his  or  her  local 
public  television  and  radio  stations 
have  made  to  his  or  her  communities. 

The  work  of  the  CPB  and  our  public 
broadcasting  stations  is  not  finished. 
This  legislation  comes  at  a  critical 
time  for  public  broadcasting.  Stations 
are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
fund  existing  operations  and  program- 
ming, not  to  mention  research  and  de- 
velopment. The  total  public  broadcast- 
ing support,  including  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  sources,  represents  only  4.5 
percent  of  the  total  revenues  available 
to  commercial  broadcast  stations. 

Clearly,  this  is  money  well  spent  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  way 
some  of  the  opponents  of  public  broad- 
casting have  been  talking  one  would 
think  that  all  of  public  broadcasting's 
funding  comes  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. And  that  is  not  so. 

For  every  dollar  that  the  Federal 
Government  contributes  to  public 
broadcasting,  the  stations  and  program 
producers  raise  $5  from  non- Federal 
sources.  In  fact,  the  percentage  of  Fed- 
eral Government  support  for  public 
broadcasting  has  declined. 

In  1980.  the  CPB  provide<l  27.3  percent 
of  stations  funding:  CPB  now  provides 
only  16.9  percent. 

The  funding  authorized  in  this  bill 
will  ensure  that  the  CPB  can  assist  sta- 
tions in  the  maintenance  and  expan- 
sion of  current  high  quality  program- 
ming, enhance  program  production, 
and  further  technological  develop- 
ments in  the  industry. 

Public  broadcasters  will  also  be  pro- 
vided the  resources  necessary  to  con- 
tinue expanding  their  educational  serv- 
ices to  viewers  at  home  and  to  our 
schools  and  universities  and  expanding 
public  radio  service  to  14  percent  of  the 
population  currently  unserved. 

Accordingly,  this  legislation  author- 
izes funding  for  the  CPB  in  the  amount 
of  $310  million  for  fiscal  year  l«t4,  S375 
million  for  fiscal  year  1995.  and  $425 
million  for  fiscal  year  1996. 

These  funding  levels  are  reduced 
from  the  levels  originally  proposed  in 
S.  1.504  as  introduced 


Funding  for  the  Public  Tele- 
communications Facilities  Program 
[PTFP]  is  also  authorized  in  this  legis- 
lation. 

This  bill  authorizes  $42  million  per 
year  for  fiscal  year  1992.  1993.  and  1994. 
This  level  of  funding  is  necessary  to 
overcome  the  effects  of  inflation  and  to 
permit  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
stations  assisted. 

PTFP  provides  matching  grants  to 
help  public  radio  and  television  licens- 
ees purchase  equipment  to  put  new  sta- 
tions on  the  air.  and  upgrade  or  replace 
wornout  or  obsolete  equipment  in  ex- 
isting stations. 

It  has  been  a  key  factor  in  building  a 
public  broadcasting  system  that  now 
reaches  95  percent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple with  a  public  television  signal,  and 
86  percent  of  the  population  with  a 
public  radio  signal. 

It  has  been  argued  by  the  administra- 
tion that  there  is  no  longer  a  need  for 
the  PTFP.  Contrary  to  the  administra- 
tion's claim,  the  PTFP  program's  mis- 
sion has  not  been  completed. 

PTFP  is  an  important  player  in 
bringing  service  to  the  14  percent  of 
the  population  still  unserved  by  public 
radio.  In  addition,  the  program  pro- 
motes the  congressional  goals  of  ex- 
tending service  to  unserved  and  under- 
served  audiences,  and  the  opportunities 
for  women  and  minorities  to  operate 
public  broadcast  stations.  When  we 
talk  about  improving  the  capability  of 
existing  stations,  we  are  talking  about 
upgrading  facilities  and  replacing 
wornout  and  obsolete  equipment. 

As  our  country  becomes  more  diverse 
and  the  public  radio  and  television  sys- 
tems get  older,  the  importance  of  these 
last  goals — reaching  minority  audi- 
ences and  strengthening  public  tele- 
communications services  by  replacing 
expensive,  obsolete  equipment  at  non- 
commercial stations— has  increased. 

This  is  an  effective  program  which 
deserves  continued  support. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  Committee.  Sen- 
ator HoLLiNGs.  for  his  support  and  ef- 
forts on  this  measure  and  all  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  particu- 
larly Senators  Stevens  and  McC.m.n  for 
their  work  on  this  bill. 

I.  also  want  to  thank  the  CPB.  the 
public  broadcast  stations,  including 
the  Hawaii  public  television  and  radio 
stations,  and  all  of  the  other  interested 
parties  that  worked  with  the  commit- 
tee to  reach  a  consensus  on  this  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  present  this  bill  to 
the  Senate  today  along  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Hawaii,  the 
chairman  of  the  Communications  Sub- 
committee. The  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  has  received  tremendous 
scrutiny  of  late,  particularly  during 
the  past  year.  There  is  going  to  be  a  se- 
ries of  amendments  offered  to  the  bill, 


which  are  necessary  to  address  the  con- 
cerns that  have  been  I'aised  by  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  The  efforts  of  our  Re- 
publican leader.  Senator  Dole,  alont' 
with  Senator  Inouye  and  the  Senator 
from  Mis.souri  [Mr.  D.\NF0RTH]  and  the 
.Senator  from  California  [Mr.  SEVMorK] 
have  been  particularly  helpful  as  wp 
worked  on  this  hill. 

Mr.  President,  public  broadcasting  is 
very  important  to  my  State.  Public 
broadcasting  has  supported  the  devel- 
opment of  statewide  networks  for  both 
radio  and  television.  We  are  a  State 
that  IS  one-fifth  the  size  of  the  United 
.states  In  many  parts  of  .Alaska,  public 
railio  IS  the  only  source  of  local.  State, 
and  national  news,  job  information  and 
t-mfigcncy  services.  Without  public 
trn.idcasting.  many  of  my  people  would 
ttf  without  any  news  at  all  because 
they  do  not  have  daily  newspapers  and 
they  do  not  have  over-the-air  <  ommer- 
iial  stations. 

In  addition,  the  public  radio  station 
functions  as  what  we  call  the  .Mukluk 
telegraph.  That  is  where  people  call  in 
and  relay  messages  over  the  air  to 
friends  or  loved  ones  in  isolated  com- 
munities, in  cabins  in  the  wilderness 
and  at  fish  camps. 

On  any  given  day  almost  all  public 
radio  stations  in  .Alaska  will  broadcast 
messages  about  the  important  things 
of  I'ural  life  in  Alaska;  births,  deaths, 
when  groceries  are  coming  in  on  a  par- 
ticular landing  strip  where  there  is  no 
iric  there  other  than  the  person  to 
w.'.um  the  packages  are  addressed,  or 
the  fact  that  Joe  is  waiting  out  the 
storm  in  Shaktoolik  and  cannot  get 
b.ii  k  to  his  family,  but  he  will  be  ven- 
turing back  up  the  river  once  the 
storm  is  over. 

If  anyone  has  ever  had  occasion  to 
listen  to  these  messages  they  would 
undri'stand  the  importance  of  this  kind 
iif  Lommunication  in  an  area,  as  I  said, 
that  Is  one-fifth  the  size  of  the  whole 
country. 

I  have  had  my  differences  with  CPB. 
particularly  over  the  issue  of  how 
funds  are  allocated  in  these  rural 
arc.s.  and  I  share  the  concerns  of  man.y 
.Mf-mfit-rs  of  the  .Senate  concerning  the 
III  111  for  accountabilit.v.  objectivity 
•itiii  balance  in  this  publicly  supported 
.system.  This  bill  addresses  many  of 
those  concerns  about  funding  for  rural 
radio  and  TV,  and  the  amendments 
that  will  be  offei'ed.  that  have  been 
worked  out  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  and  myself.  I  think 
send  a  strong  message  to  the  CPB 
Board  that  they  must  implement  the 
existing  authority  that  has  been  given 
to  them  by  current  law. 

This  bill,  with  the  amendments  that 
will  be  offered,  will  ensure  that  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
will  continue  to  serve  this  Nation  by 
increasing  the  reach  of  public  radio  and 
TV.  by  going  to  the  underserved  and 
the  unserved  areas  of  the  country  as 
well    as   providing   a  yardstick    in   the 
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areas  where  there  is  already  competi- 
tion m  the  private  sector,  by  providing 
innovative  programming,  and  by  ensur- 
ing the  balanced  presentation  of  com- 
peting views. 

Whei-e  we  aie  using  taxpayers' 
money,  fairness  is  implied.  We  must  be 
assui'(>d  that  there  is  objectivity  and 
balance  in  the  expression  of  public 
views  through  this  system.  I  have  long 
been  a  supporter  of  public  broadcast- 
ing. I  think,  as  I  have  stated,  the  Sen- 
ate should  realize  it  is  extremely  vital 
to  my  State  of  Alaska.  Lives  often  de- 
pend upon  the  information  that  only 
these  stations  can  provide  to  the  peo- 
ple living  in  the  rural  areas  of  .Alaska. 

Through  the  thoughtful  and  coopera- 
tive efforts  of  many  Members  here  in 
the  Senate,  the  Senate.  I  think,  has  be- 
fore it  today  legislation  that  will  allow 
CPB  to  continue  its  important  work  in 
rural  .■America  with  safeguards  to  en- 
sure that  the  mandates  in  existing  law- 
are  met. 

I  want  to  compliment  my  good  friend 
from  Hawaii.  He  has  been  very  patient 
in  working  on  this  bill  with  a  great 
many  people.  This  bill.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate will  see.  is  almost  worked  out.  We 
have  almost  reached  the  point  where 
even  those  who  are  detractors  of  CPB 
realize  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
move  forward  with  this  authorization. 

I  look  forward  to  this  debate  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  join  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  and  me  in  supporting  the 
passage  of  S.  1504  as  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  is  vitall.v  necessary  to  the 
continued  health  of  public  broadcast- 
ing in  the  United  States. 
■    Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  0FFICF:R.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  his  ver.y  generous  re- 
marks. 

If  I  may.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  send  to  the  desk  for  the  RECoiiD  a 
letter  from  Daniel  Buike.  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Capital 
Cities/ABC.  Inc..  and  Mr.  Thomas  Mur- 
phy, chairman  of  the  board  of  Capital 
Cities  ABC.  supporting  S.  1504. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

C.M'iT.^L  Cities  ABC.  I.sc. 
Xeu-  York.  SY.  May  8.  1992. 
Hon.  D.^.siEL  K.  Inouye. 

Chairman.  Senate  Communications  Subcomrmt- 
tee.  U.S.  Senate,  Wa^ihington.  DC. 

DE.^R  Chairma.v  iNOtVE;  As  the  Senate 
nears  floor  consideration  of  S.  13W.  the  Pub- 
lic Telecommunications  Act  of  1991.  we 
would  like  to  express  our  support  for  a  fully- 
funded,  strong,  and  independent  public 
broadcasting  system. 

In  particular,  we  support  providing  the 
Corporation  with  the  full  funding  provided 
for  in  S.  1504  as  reported  b.v  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee.  We  urge  you  and  your  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  resist  any  weaken- 
ing amendments  that  would  reduce  author- 
ized expenditures  below  this  needed  level. 


We  have  spent  our  professional  lives  in 
commercial  broadcas:;np  and  are  familiar 
wiih  its  great  strengths,  as  well  as  its  limi- 
tations. Our  Company.  Capita!  Cities  .^BC, 
Inc..  owns  and  operates  the  .\BC  Television 
Network,  eitrht  commercial  television  sta- 
tions, 21  commercial  radio  stations,  and  sev- 
eral radio  networks. 

We  strive  to  provide  the  highest  quality 
news,  entertainment,  and  sports  program- 
ming on  all  of  our  commercial  outlets.  But 
we  are  limited  by  our  need  to  reach  audi- 
ences large  enough  to  attract  advertisers 
who  will  support  the  cost  of  our  program- 
ming. There  are  many  fine  programs  that  for 
etonomic  reasons,  we  must  forego. 

Together  with  others,  our  Company  also 
owns  three  cable  programming  servicesi 
KSPN.  Arts  &  Entertainment,  and  Lifetime. 
Some  cable  services  such  as  these  provide 
programming  that  to  some  degree  overlaps 
with  what  public  broadcastinp  provides.  But 
not  all  the  programming  provided  by  public 
broadcasting  is.  or  could  be.  duplicated  on 
cable.  Moreover.  40  percent  of  the  nations 
households  do  not  subscribe  to  cable  tele- 
vision, with  the  result  that  public  television 
reaches  a  larger  audience  than  any  cable  pro- 
gramming service  can  reach. 

We  continue  to  need  a  strong  broadcast 
system  free  from  day-to-day  commercial 
constraints  to  ensure  that  high-quality  pro- 
gramming that  may  not  be  commercially 
viable  is  delivered  to  all  Americans  regard- 
less of  their  abilit.v  to  pay.  An  arbitrary  cap 
on  federal  payments  to  the  system  would  en- 
danger the  ability  of  public  broadcasters  to 
fulfill  this  mandate. 

We  know  from  direct  experience  that  pub- 
lic broadcasting  has  a  special  educational 
role  that  could  not  easily  be  replaced.  For 
the  past  six-and-a-half  years  Capital  Cities 
.\BC  and  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service 
have  worked  together  on  Project  Literacy 
U.S.  (PLUS).  PLUS  is  an  ongoing  public 
service  effort  that  seeks  to  raise  awareness 
and  stimulate  comm.unity  action  on  adult  il- 
literacy in  America.  We  regularly  broadcast 
public  service  announcements,  and  both  .^BC 
and  PBS  have  broadcast  news  documentaries 
on  literacy  themes.  The  broadcasts  are  aug- 
mented by  outreach  projects  on  the  local 
level,  in  which  special  kits  on  PLUS  themes 
are  provided  to  both  ABC  affiliates  and  PBS 
member  stations- 
Last  year  the  ABC  Television  Network  and 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Service  collaborated 
on  •■In  the  Shadow  of  Love:  A  Teen  .AIDS 
Story."  This  drama  on  the  spread  of  AIDS 
among  young  people  was  broadcast  first  on 
PBS  and  then  as  an  .^BC  Afterschool  Special 
on  our  network. 

Peter  Jennings,  the  anchor  of  World  News 
Tonight,  has  worked  extensively  with  public 
broadcasters.  In  1987.  to  celebrate  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. Mr.  Jennings  was  the  senior  writer 
and  host  of  "We  the  People."  These  four  pro- 
grams on  the  role  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  in 
contemporary  America,  were  broadcast  in 
prime  time  on  public  broadcasting  stations 
Mr.  Jennings  also  did  a  ten-part  series  on  the 
same  subject  for  use  as  program  inserts  on 
National  Public  Radio. 

Most  recently.  Mr.  Jennings  undertook 
"The  AIDS  Quarterly"  programs,  seven  pub- 
lic television  broadcasts  to  educate  the  pub- 
lic on  the  implications  of  AIDS  He  then  did 
an  eighth  broadcast.  "The  Health  Quar- 
terly." 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  express 
our  views  on  this  important  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Daniel  B  Burke. 

President  &  CEO. 
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Thomas  s.  Murphy. 

Chaxrman  of  the  Board. 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1858 

(Purpose;  To  make  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute ) 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
now  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  imme- 
diate consideration  of  an  amendment. 
While  the  amendment  is  bein^  sent,  I 
would  like  to  advise  the  Senate  that 
this  amendment  I  have  sent  to  the  desk 
contains  provisions  which  clarify  that 
underserved  audiences  include  deaf  and 
hcarinjf  impaired  and  blind  and  vis- 
ually impaired  individuals;  that  re- 
quire that  recipients  of  CPB  funding 
must  comply  with  the  FCC's  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  requirements 
and  submit  to  the  Ci^B  a  report  detail- 
ing employment  statistics  for  positions 
available  and  filled  the  pi-evious  year. 

This  amendment  specifies  that  the 
CPB  will  fund  the  independent  produc- 
tion service  through  fiscal  year  1995 
and  provide  funding'  for  ti-aining  pro- 
grams for  employees  of  public  broad- 
cast stations  and  for  expandini?  the 
Community  Outreach  programs;  and 
clarify  that  the  requirements  of  the 
Childien's  Television  Act  apply  to  both 
commercial  and  noncommercial  tele- 
vision licensees. 

These  provisions  are  identically  to 
provisions  included  in  the  House  bill. 
H.R.  2977.  and  have  been  cleared  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  ask  that  this  amendment  be  treated 
as  original  te.xt. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  send  the  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideiation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNOi'VE],  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Stevens,  proposes  an 
amendment  numiiprfd  1858. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  committee  amendment,  insert 
the  following: 

SHOItT  TITLE 

SECTION  1.  This  Act  ma.v  be  cited  as  the 
"Public  Telecommunications  Act  of  1992". 

n.BI.IC  TEI.ECOMMISICATIONS  FACILITIES 
AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  2.  Section  391  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  i47  U.S.C.  391)  is  amended  by 
striking  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $42,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  and  1994.  to 
be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  as- 
sist in  the  planning  and  construction  of  pub- 
lic telecommunications  facilities  as  provided 
in  this  subpart.". 

SERVICES  FOR  UNDERSERVED  AUDIENCES 

Sec  3.  Section  393(b)(4)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  393(b)(4))  is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  before 
the  perioci  at  the  end  the  following:  ".  in- 


cluding services  to  underser\'ed  audiences 
such  as  deaf  and  hearing  impaired  individ- 
uals and  blind  and  visually  impaired  individ- 
uals". 

CONORESSIONAL  DECLAR.ATIONS  OK  POLICY 

Sec.  4.  Section  396(a)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  396(a)t  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (7); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (8i  as  para- 
ifraph  1 10);  and 

(3)  b.v  insertin»f  immediately  after  para- 
graph (7)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(8)  public  television  and  radio  stations 
and  public  telecommunications  services  con- 
stitute valuable  local  community  resources 
for  utilizinK  electronic  media  to  address  na- 
tional concerns  and  solve  local  problems 
through  community  programs  and  outreach 
programs; 

"(9)  it  is  in  the  public  Interest  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  ensure  that  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States  have  access  to  public 
telecommunications  services  throufth  all  ap- 
propriate available  telecommunications  dis- 
tribution technologies;  and". 

BOARD  OK  DIRECTORS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Reduction  in  Number  of  Mem- 
bers.-d)  Section  396(c)(1)  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  396(C)(1))  is 
amended  — 

(A)  by  striking  "10"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "9":  and 

(B)  by  strikinif  "6"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "5". 

(2)  Section  396(c)(2)  of  the  Communications 
.\ct  of  1934  (47  use.  396(c)(2))  is  amended  by 
striking  "10"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•9". 

(b)  Ter.m  ok  Okkice.— Section  396(c)(5)  of 
the  Communications  .\ct  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
396(c)(5))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  appointed  by  the  President  shall 
be  6  years,  except  as  provided  in  section  5(C) 
of  the  Public  Telecommunications  .^ct  of 
1992.  Any  member  who.se  term  has  expired 
ma.v  serve  until  such  member's  successor  has 
taken  office.  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  such  members  prede- 
cessor was  app(Jinted  shall  lie  appointed  for 
the  remainder  of  such  term.  No  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  elieihle  to  ser\'e  in  excess 
of  2  consecutive  full  terms.". 

(c)  TRANSITION  Rules. -d)  With  respect  to 
the  three  offices  whose  terms  are  prescribed 
l)y  law  to  expire  on  March  26.  1992.  the  term 
for  each  such  office  immediately  after  that 
date  shall  expire  on  March  26.  1998. 

(2)  With  respect  to  the  two  offices  whose 
terms  are  prescribed  by  law  to  expire  on 
March  1.  1994.  the  term  for  each  of  such  of- 
fices immediately  after  that  date  shall  ex- 
pire on  March  26,  2000. 

(3)  With  respect  to  the  five  offices  whose 
terms  are  prescribed  by  law  to  expire  on 
March  26.  1996  - 

(A)  one  such  office,  as  selected  by  the 
President,  shall  he  abolished  on  March  26, 
1996; 

(Bi  the  term  imme.lialely  after  March  26. 
1996.  for  another  such  office,  as  designated  by 
the  President,  shall  expire  on  March  26.  2000; 
and 

iCi  the  term  fm  each  of  the  remaininK 
three  such  offices  immediately  after  March 
2b.  1996.  shall  expire  on  March  26.  2002. 

(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"Office"  means  an  office  as  a  member  of  the 

Board   of  Directors   of  the  Corporation   for 
Public  Broadcastin« 


compensation  ok  okkicers 
Sec.  6.  Section  396(e)(1)  of  the  Communica 
tlons    Act    of    1934    (47    U.S.C.    396(e)(1))    is 
amended  by  striking  the  fourth  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  the  following:  'No  officer  of 
the  Corporation,  other  than  the  Chairman  or 
a  Vice  Chairman,  may  receive  any  salary  or 
other  compensation   (except   for  compensa 
tlon  for  services  on  boards  of  directors  of 
other  organizations  that  do  not  receive  funds^ 
from  the  Corporation,  on  committees  of  such 
boards,  and  in  similar  activities  for  such  or- 
ganizations) from  any  sources  other  than  the 
Corporation  for  services  rendered  during  the 
period  of  his  or  her  employment  by  the  Cor 
poratlon.  Service  by  any  officer  on  boards  of 
directors  of  other  organizations,  on  commit 
tees  of  such  boards,  and  in  similar  activities 
for  such  organizations  shall  be  subject  to  an- 
nual advance  approval  by  the  Board  and  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Corporation's- 
Statement  of  Ethical  Conduct."'. 

CONTENTS  OK  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  7.  Section  396(1  id)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  396(l)(l)l  is 
amended  - 

(1 )  by  striking  ""and"  at  the  end  of  subpara 
graph  (B); 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (Di;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  subpara- 
graph (B)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

■■(Ci  a  listing  of  each  organization  that  re- 
ceives a  grant  fi"om  the  Corporation  to 
produce  programming,  the  name  of  the  pro- 
ducer of  any  programming  produced  under 
each  such  grant,  the  title  or  description  of 
any  program  so  produced,  and  the  amount  of 
each  such  grant;". 

CORPORATION  FOR  PUBLIC  BROADCASTING 
ALTHORIZ.'iTION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Extension  ok  Acthohization.— 
Section  396(k)(l)(C)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  396( k)(l )(C1)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  "ISO.OOO.OOO  for  fiscal  .vear 
1981. '■  and  all  that  follows  through 
"  $245,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991."; 

(2)  by  striking  'and"'  after  "fiscal  veai 
1992."";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "fiscal 
year  1993"  the  following:  '.  $310,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1994.  $375,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1995.  and  $■125,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1996". 

(b)  Annual  Report.— Section  396(k)(l)  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
396(k)(l))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  In  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
educational  programs  and  services,  and  the 
expansion  of  public  radio  services,  to 
unserved  and  underserved  audiences,  the 
Corporation,  after  consultation  with  the  sys- 
tem of  public  telecommunications  entities, 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  an 
annual  report  for  each  of  the  fiscal  .vears 
1994.  1995.  and  1996  on  the  Corporation's  ac- 
tivities and  expenditures  relating  to  those 
programs  and  services.". 

training  and  prokessional  develop.ment 

Sec.  9.  Section  396(k)(3)(A)(i»(II)  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
396(ki(3)(A)(i)(U))  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  "other  than  English"  the 
following:  "or  for  assistance  in  the  provision 
of  affordable  training  programs  for  employ- 
ees at  public  broadcast  stations". 

independe.nt  production  service 

Sec  10.  Section  396(k)(3)(B)(iii)(V)  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
396(k)(3HB)(iii)(V))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "ex- 
penditures   of   the    independent   production 
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service  '  the  following:  "".  including  carriage 
and  viewing  information  for  programs  pro- 
duced or  acquired  with  funds  provided  pursu- 
ant to  subclause  (I)'";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "fiscal  year  1992"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  years  1992.  1993, 
1994.  and  1995  ". 

grant  DI.STRIBUTION  CRITERIA 

Sec  11.  Section  396(k)(6)(B)  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  396( k)i6j(Bi)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(which  the  Corpora- 
Lion  shall  review  periodically  in  consultation 
with  public  radio  and  television  licensees  or 
permittees,  or  their  designated  representa- 
tives)" immediately  after  "eligibility  cri- 
teria". 

COMPLIANCE  WITH   EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPOR- 
TUNITY RE(}UIRE.ME.N'TS  by  FUND  RECIPIE.NTS 

Sec  12.  (a)  CERTipicA"noN  and  Employ- 
ment REPORTS  REQUIRED.— Section  396(k)  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
396ik))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(11)(Aj  Funds  may  not  be  distributed  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year 
to  the  licensee  or  permittee  of  any  public 
broadcast  station  if  such  licensee  or  permit- 
ree  — 

"(i)  fails  to  certify  to  the  Corporation  that 
such  licensee  or  permittee  complies  with  the 
Commission's  regulations  concerning  equal 
employment  opportunity  as  published  under 
section  73.2080  of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  or  any  successor  regulations 
ihereto;  or 

"(ii)  fails  to  submit  to  the  Corporation  the 
report  required  by  subparagraph  (B)  for  the 
preceding  calendar  year. 

"(B)  A  licensee  or  permittee  of  any  public 
broadcast  station  with  more  than  five  full- 
time  employees  to  file  annually  with  the 
Corporation  a  statistical  report,  consistent 
with  reports  required  by  Commission  regula- 
tion, identifying  by  race  and  sex  the  number 
of  employees  in  each  of  the  following  full- 
time  and  part-time  job  categories: 

"in  Officials  and  managers. 

"(ii  I  Professionals. 

"(iii )  Technicians. 

"(iv)  Semiskilled  operatives. 

"(v)  Skilled  craft  persons. 

"(vi)  Clerical  and  office  personnel. 

"•(vii)  Unskilled  operatives. 

"(viii)  Service  workers. 

""(C)  In  addition,  such  report  shall  state 
'he  number  of  job  openings  occurring  during 
the  course  of  the  year.  Where  the  job  open- 
:ngs  were  filled  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations described  in  subparagraph  (A)(i),  the 
report  shall  so  certify,  and  where  the  job 
openings  were  not  filled  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations,  the  report  shall  contain  a 
statement  providing  reasons  therefor.  The 
statistical  report  shall  be  available  to  the 
public  at  the  central  office  and  at  every  loca- 
tion where  more  than  five  full-time  emplo.v- 
res  are  regularly  assigned  to  work.". 

(b>  Co.MPiLATioN  OF  REPORTS  BY  CORPORA- 
TION.—Section  396(m)(2)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  396(m)(2))  is 
.imended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence;  "Such  report  shall  include  a 
summary  of  the  statistical  reports  received 
by  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  sutisection 
ki(ll).  and  a  comparison  of  the  information 
contained  in  those  reports  with  the  informa- 
tion submitted  by  the  Corporation  in  the 
previous  year's  annual  report.". 

AUDIT  REQUIREMENT  FOR  PUBLIC 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS  ENTmES 

Sec  13.  (a)  Alternative  to  Audit  for 
CERTAIN  Entities.— Section  396(/)(3i(B)(ii)  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
i%(/)(3)(B)(ii))  Is  amended— 


(1)  by  designating  the  ex:st:r.t'  trxi  as  sub- 
clause (Ii; 

(2)  by  striking  ""and"'  at  the  end  of  sub- 
clause (I),  as  so  redesignated,  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "or  ";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subclause: 

•'(II)  to  submit  a  financial  statement  in 
lieu  of  the  audit  required  by  subclaui^e  (I)  if 
the  Corporation  determines  that  the  cost 
burden  of  such  audit  on  such  entity  is  exces- 
sive in  light  of  the  financial  condition  of 
such  entity;  and  ". 

(b)  Frequency  ok  Audit.— Section 
3%(/)(3)tBi  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  U.S.C.  396(/)(3)(B)l  is  amended— 

(1 )  in  clause  (ii)  by  striking  ""biannual"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "biennial";  and 

(2)  in  clause  (iii)  by  striking  "biannuaUy" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "biennially". 

REPEAL 

Sec  14.  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  396(/)  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
396(())  is  repealed. 

clarification  of  congressional  intent 

Sec  15.  Section  103(a)  of  the  Children's 
Television  Act  of  1990  (47  U.S.C.  303b(ai)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "commercial  or  non- 
commercial" immediately  before  "television 
broadcast  license". 

effective  d.^te 

Skc.  16.  Section  5(a)  shall  take  effect  on 
March  26.  1996.  All  other  provisions  of  this 
Act  are  effective  on  its  date  of  enactment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alask:i 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  in  pre- 
senting this  series  of  amendments.  I 
think  they  are  worth.v  improvements 
of  our  bill. 

The  PRE.^IDINO  OFFICER.  On  this 
amendment  do  the  Senators  yield  back 
their  time? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  do. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1858)  was  agreed 
to. 

.M:-.  BVKD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  would  withhold,  under  the  pre- 
vious order  the  amendment  will  be  con- 
sidered original  text  of  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
recognized. 

A.MENDMENT  no.  ISoS- 

(Purpose:   To   require  the   Federal   Commu- 
nications Commission  to  promulgate  regu- 
lations to  restrict  indecent  broadcasts) 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

clerk  will  report 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    West    Virginia    [Mr. 

Byrd]    proposes    an    amendment    numbered 

1859. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mi .  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
broadcasting  of  indece.nt  programming 
Sec  .  (ai  FCC  REGUL.ATI0NS  — The  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  shall  pro- 
mulgate regulations  to  prohibit  the  broad- 
casting of  indecent  programming— 

(1)  between  6  a.m.  and  10  p.m.  on  any  day 
by  any  public  radio  station  or  public  tele- 
vision station  that  goes  off  the  air  at  or  be- 
fore 12  midnight:  and 

(2)  between  6  a.m.  and  12  midnight  on  any 
day  for  any  radio  or  television  broadcasting 
station  not  described  in  paragraph  d). 

The  regulations  required  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  promulgated  in  accordance 
with  section  553  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  and  shall  become  final  not  later  than 
180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Repeal.— Section  608  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Justice,  and  State,  the 
Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1989  (Public  Law  100^59:  102  Stat. 
2228).  is  repealed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  long 
been  concerned  about  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  television  on  its  viewers, 
particularly  on  our  children.  I  am  in- 
creasingly disturbed  by  the  sm.utty 
language  used  on  so  many  television 
shows,  and  by  the  violence  and  lack  of 
morality  evident  in  too  many  pro- 
grams. 

According  to  research  by  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Pediatrics,  children 
spend  an  average  of  3  to  3' 2  hours  a  day 
watching  television.  At  this  rate,  the 
Academy  calculated  that  individuals 
will  have  spent  about  7  years  i.n  front 
of  the  television  set  by  the  time  they 
are  70  years  old. 

Children  are  increasingly  exposed  to 
the  profanity,  the  vulgarity,  the  vio- 
lence, and  crudeness  that  are  broadcast 
on  our  television  screens  today.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  behavior  of  these  chil- 
dren in  the  years  ahead  will  reflect  the 
behavior  and  standards  to  which  tele- 
vision has  exposed  them  in  their  most 
vulnerable  and  malleable  years — child- 
hood years  of  which  cynical,  money- 
driven  television  executives  have 
robbed  the  children  with  glamoriza- 
tions  of  crude  and  vulgar  behavior  and 
language. 

Such  television  programming  is 
teaching  our  children  that  gutter 
speech  and  antisocial  behavior  are  ac- 
ceptable— even  preferred— norms  of 
"cool,"  "hip."  sophisticated  speech  and 
conduct.  In  fact,  such  television  pro- 
gramming is  like  taking  arsenic  to 
build  up  immunity  against  poison. 
With  each  dose  of  television  profanity, 
pornography,  promiscuity,  murder,  and 
other  violence,  a  person  becomes  able 
to  tolerate  a  little  more  of  these  moral 
poisons.  Eventually,  sensitivity  and 
human  decency  are  seriously  undercut, 
particularly  in  the  young  viewer,  for 
whom  adults — all  adults— have  been 
pointed  out  as  role  models,  even  those, 
and  particularly  those,  on  the  elec- 
tronic tube. 

I  know  from  my  mail  that  many 
West  Virginians  and  people  all  across 
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the  country  share  my  concern  about 
such  objectionable  television  proffram- 
mmg.  This  is  why  I  am  offerini?  this 
amendment  today. 

My  amendment  would  extend  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission's 
[FCC]  authority  to  prohibit  indecent 
broadcasts.  Currently,  the  Commission 
has  enforcement  authority  over  broad- 
casts that  occur  during  the  daytime 
hours,  but  is  constrained  from  takinp 
enforcement  action  on  indecent  broad- 
casts that  occur  after  8  o'clock  p.m. 
My  amendment  would  extend  the  FCC's 
enforcement  authority— after  the  com- 
pletion of  a  notice  and  comment  pe- 
riod through  the  hour  of  12  o'clock 
midnight.  In  order  to  accommodate 
public  television  and  radio  stations 
that  go  off  the  air  at  or  before  12  mid- 
night, the  FCC's  enforcement  author- 
ity would  extend  through  the  hour  of  10 
o'clock  p.m.  for  those  stations. 

Personally.  I  would  like  to  ban  inde- 
cent programming  24  hours  a  day  every 
day  of  the  year.  A  recent  FCC  report 
concluded  that  "the  best  available  evi- 
dence indicates  that  there  is  a  reason- 
able risk  that  significant  numbers  of 
children  ages  17  and  under  listen  to 
radio  and  view  television  at  all  times 
of  the  day  or  night  "  However,  a  recent 
decision  by  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  overturned  a  law  passed  by  the 
Congress  directing  the  FCC  to  prohibit 
indecent  broadcasts  24  hours  a  day.  On 
Monday.  March  2.  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  refused  to  hear  this 
case,  thereby  upholding  the  decision  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals. 

While  my  amendment  would  not  ac- 
complish all  that  I  would  like,  by  ex- 
tending the  restrictions  to  broadcasts 
that  occur  during  the  hours  between  6 
a.m.  and  12  midnight,  the  risk  of  chil- 
dren in  the  broadcast  audience  would 
at  least  be  lessened. 

No  one  can  contest  that  television  at 
its  best— the  American  astronauts' 
walk  on  the  Moon,  the  dismantling  of 
the  Berlin  Wall,  last  year's  Civil  War 
documentary,  the  excellent  shows  that 
are  portrayed  by  Alistair  Cooke  and 
presently  Elizabeth  R.  that  is  being 
viewed  in  this  area,  and  the  drama, 
musical  performances,  and  public  af- 
fairs programming  provided  by  public 
television— can  be  compelling,  vital, 
and  life-changing  and  history-chang- 
ing. But.  in  the  main,  one  of  the  mar- 
vels of  human  invention  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  purveyor  of  had  taste,  vio- 
lence, and  profanity. 

Television  programming  has  been 
called  ••bubble  gum  for  the  mind,"  but 
that,  I  suggest,  is  a  charitable  view 
Much  television  programming  today  is 
nothing  more  than  packaged  corrup- 
tion for  the  soul.  At  nearly  any  hour,  a 
child  may  switch  television  channels 
and  witness  a  rape  in  progress  in  a  se- 
cluded parkiokf  lot 

The  F'KKSIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  How  much  time  did  I 
have.  Mr.  President? 


The  PRESIDI>:G  OFFICER.  Five 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  I  thought  I  had  10  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten  min- 
utes equally  divided 

Mr.  INOUYE.  .Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  mv  leader  any  time  that  he  needs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  for 
his  courtesy. 

At  nearly  any  hour,  a  child,  as  I  say. 
may  participate  vicariously  in  the 
mugging  of  an  unsuspecting  victim  in  a 
New  York  subway  station,  or  learn  the 
art  of  sniffing  cocaine  at  a  celebrity 
bash  in  Hollywood.  If  our  TV  programs 
are  a  mirror  of  the  values  of  our  soci- 
ety. I  believe.  Mr.  President,  we  are  in 
serious  trouble.  For  first  amendment 
reasons,  if  none  other,  we  cannot  pro- 
scribe or  censor  the  content  or 
storylines  of  television  programs  en 
masse— though  one  might  hope  that 
television  producers  might  use  better 
judgment  about  their  choices  of  those 
contents.  But,  at  the  very  least,  we  can 
take  the  small  step  that  I  am  propos- 
ing today  to  try  to  shield  our  children 
from  this  particularly  odious  type  of 
airwave  pollution. 

We  can  get  this  corrupting,  unfit 
•mental  junk  food  "  off  the  air  during 
the  hours  when  our  children  are  most 
likely  to  be  watching  and  listening.  We 
can  do  this  before  another  generation 
of  children  comes  of  age  hearing  and 
witnessing,  under  the  guise  of  harmless 
situation  comedy  and  cliched  adven- 
ture drama,  language  and  pornographic 
images  that  still  shock  even  the  more 
sophisticated  of  their  parents.  Indeed, 
we  can  take  this  small  step  before  the 
salacious,  prurient  imaginings  of  irre- 
sponsible scriptwriters  of  today  become 
the  norms  of  conversation  and  behavior 
a  decade  or  two  from  now.  For  these 
reasons.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Doi.K.  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record:) 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  BYRD).  to  pro- 
tect our  children  from  indecent  pro- 
grams on  radio  and  television  which 
are  contributing  to  the  erosion  of  fam- 
ily values  in  America. 

Specifically,  this  amendment  pro- 
hibits the  broadcast  of  indecent  mate- 
rial on  radio  and  television  except  be- 
tween midnight  and  6  a.m.  This  legisla- 
tion is  deemed  necessary  because  a 
Federal  court  of  appeals  decision  found 
the  24-hour  ban  on  indecent  broadcast 
to  be  unconstitutional. 

I  was  surprised  and  dismayed  by  the 
court's  decision.  I  would  prefer  a  com- 
plete ban  or  at  least  a  compromise 
with  the  court,  one  pushing  the  prohi- 
bition to  2  am    or  3  a.m.  But  for  the 


time  being.  I  will  support  the  midnight 
to  6  a.m.  so-called  safe  harbor.  If  the 
midnight  rule  is  ineffective  in  protect- 
ing children.  I  intend  to  revisit  this 
issue  legislatively  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
have  been  deluged  with  increasingly 
sleazy  programs  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision, programs  that  promote  sexual 
promiscuity,  homosexuality,  and  sex- 
ual violence. 

Even  a  1989  Planned  Parenthood 
stud.v  found  that  networks  broadcast 
'•79.000  instances  of  sexual  material" 
per  year.  About  9.000  of  those  were  spe- 
cific references  to  intercourse  or  devi- 
ant sexual  practices. 

Mr.  President,  television  has  gone 
from  bad  to  worse.  In  a  movie  called 
•Favorite  Son.  "  shown  during  prime 
time  on  November  1.  1988.  on  a  major 
network,  a  young  woman  in  bikini  un- 
derclothes was  portrayed  seducing  a 
young  man.  and  then  asking  him  to 
bind  her.  hands  and  feet,  to  the  bed. 

Another  program  showed  a  young 
woman  in  underclothes  from  the  back 
removing  her  bra.  asking  a  stranger  if 
he  thought  her  boyfriend  would  like 
her  better  without  the  bra.  This  pro- 
gram prompted  Terry  Rakolta  of 
Michigan  to  complain  to  the  sponsors 
of  the  show.  Mrs.  Rakolta  said.  •!  don'^ 
want  my  8-year-old  girl  to  think  that 
the  only  way  to  impress  men  is  for  her 
to  take  off  her  clothes." 

Mr.  President,  the  networks  have 
converted  prime  time  into  sleaze  time. 
And  the  American  people  are  fed  up.  A 
recent  Gallup  poll  is  a  measurement  of 
public  disgust.  The  poll  found  that  58 
percent  of  adults  either  frequently  or 
occasionally  feel  uncomfortable  about 
the  contents  of  the  T'V  programs  they 
watch  with  their  children.  They  most 
often  object  to  sexually  explicit  mate- 
rial, 48  percent,  more  so  than  violent 
programs,  37  percent. 

Mr.  President,  radio  is  just  as  bad. 
Many  of  the  songs  and  the  shock-jocks 
are  disgusting.  I  do  not  refer  to  a  few 
dirty  words,  or  merely  suggestive  lan- 
guage. I  am  talking  about  filthy,  vile 
descriptions  or  references  to  bestiality, 
sodomy,  and  child  sex. 

Among  specific  examples  of  programs 
that  were  found  by  the  FCC  to  be  inde- 
cent are  the  lyrics  of  a  song  entitled 
"Making  Bacon."  The  words  of  this 
song  describe  various  sexual  acts  and 
make  explicit  references  to  sexual  or- 
gans. 

Another  example,  entitled  ••The 
Jerker."  is  a  sick  discussion  between 
two  homosexuals  describing  how  they 
perform  their  perverted  acts.  This 
filth,  obviously,  has  no  business  being 
broadcast  on  the  public  airwaves.  And 
that  is  why  this  amendment  is  so  es- 
sential. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  42  million 
children  in  America,  and  many  of  them 
listen  to  the  radio  and  watch  television 
alone.  The  average  child  watches  be- 
tween 21  and  26  hours  of  television  a 
week. 


The  bottom  hnc  is  that  this  flood  of 
sex  and  violence  i.s  influencing  our 
children  and  molding  their  behavior. 
Studies  show  thai  television  inlluence-s 
our  children  and  it  can  have  a  poten- 
tially harmful  effect.  The  1972  Surgeon 
General's  report  concluded;  "We  know 
children  imitate  and  learn  from  every- 
thing they  see  *  •  *  it  would  be  extraor- 
dinary, indeed,  if  they  did  not  imitate 
and  learn  from  what  they  see  on  tele- 
vision, 

.Another  researcher  stated  that  "tele- 
vision entertainment  is  saturated  with 
sexual  lessons  which  are  likely  to  have 
an  impact  on  .young  viewers'  sexual  de- 
velopment. "  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  excerpts  from  other  studies  which 
come  to  a  similar  conclusion,  be  print- 
ed at  the  conclusion  of  mv  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.  > 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
raising  a  generation  of  children  who 
are  desensitized  to  violence  and  who 
assume  that  sexual  promiscuity  and 
profane  language  are  acceptable  forms 
of  behavior.  Unspeakably  trashy  radio 
and  television  are  conti^ibuting  to  the 
decline  of  traditional  family  values. 

Mr.  President,  television  and  radio 
are  easily  accessible  to  children  of  all 
ages.  Children  are  in  the  audience  at 
late  hours.  During  its  recent  notice  of 
inquiry  [NOI].  the  FCC  compiled  sub- 
stantial evidence  in  support  of  these 
two  points. 

The  FCC  found  that  63  percent  of 
homes  have  more  than  one  television 
set  and  99  percent  have  several  radio.s. 
As  many  as  44  percent  of  children  have 
their  own  television  sets.  And  68  to  80 
percent  have  their  own  radio — 
Walkman  radios  are  now  as  common  as 
ba.seball  gloves  and  dolls — NOI  paras. 
23-26. 

Furthermore,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
from  the  data  that  children  are  in  the 
r.uiio  and  television  audience  at  mid- 
night and  even  later.  The  FCC  final  re- 
P')rt  found  that  there  were  1.471.000 
t'-ens  listening  to  the  radio  between 
midnight  and  12;15  a.m.  — FCC  report. 
para.  41.  This  is  consistent  with  the 
il.ita  promulgated  by  one  of  the  com- 
mentators. Salem  Communications, 
which  found  the  average  number  was 
1.334.537  from  midnight  to  1  a.m.  The 
cumulative  number  of  all  teens  that 
tuned  in  during  that  time  frame  was 
.0.441.542. 

The  numbers  also  demonstrate  that 
millions  of  children  watch  television 
late  at  night.  For  example,  arbitron 
numbers  in  New  York  City  show  that 
ifio  u.(i  teens  and  142.836  children 
w.i'(  >:f,l  television  from  11  p.m.  to  11:30 
;.  n;  l;;  I.os  Angeles.  114.345  teens  and 
.■'^,,iL';i  children  were  in  the  audience 
■  iuiiTit,'  that  time  period— Salem  Com- 
munications comments. 

On  a  nationwide  basis,  it  is  projected 
that  4.293.848  teens  watch  television  be- 
tween 11  p.m.  and  11:30  p.m..  and  this 
does  not  include  children  under  age  12. 


Ml'  President,  the  FCC  concluded 
that  "there  is  a  reasonable  risk  that 
sisrnificant  numbers  of  children  are  in 
the  audience  for  radio  and  television 
broadcasts  at  all  times  of  the  day  and 
night'  — FCC  report,  para.  65.  — 

Furthermore,  parents  are  not  always 
able  to  supervise  their  children,  espe- 
cially since  so  many  have  their  own  ra- 
dios and  televisions.  .As  the  FCC  con- 
cluded, ■•the  data  further  show  that  a 
significant  number  of  children  in  the 
broadcast  audience  are  not  subject  to 
active  parental  supervision.  *  *  *" 
Therefore,  parental  supervision  is  not  a 
cure-all.  Parents  deserve  and  need  the 
added  protection  for  children  which 
this  amendment  offers. 

It  is  impossible  to  argue  that  chil- 
dren are  not  in  the  audience  at  mid- 
night— the  evidence  to  the  contrary  is 
indisputable.  In  addition,  the  studies 
cited  earlier  indicate  that  children  are 
influenced  by  televisions  and  radio. 

Mr.  President,  the  numbers  and  the 
studies  prove  that  Congress  must  pro- 
hibit the  broadcast  of  indecent  mate- 
rial— at  the  very  least  up  until  mid- 
night—if. as  the  courts  put  it.  the 
•psychological  well-being"  of  children 
is  to  be  protected. 

Do  we  not  have  a  moral  obligation  to 
stand  up  and  fight  for  the  preservation 
of  family  values?  If  we  remain  silent,  if 
we  do  nothing,  we  become  a  party  to 
the  pollution  of  the  minds  of  our  chil- 
dren and  the  degeneration  of  our  soci- 
ety. 

Exhibit  l 

Excerpts  From  Studies  .^nd  Articles  on 
Effects  of  Television 

Roberts.  Elizabeth  J..  ■Television  and  Sex- 
ual Learning  in  Childhood. '•  in  D.  Pearl.  L. 
BouLhiler.  and  J  Lazar.  op.  cit.  (Vol.  II). 
1982.  pp.  209-223. 

•■Our  concern  with  television's  sexual  cur- 
ricula is  of  more  than  speculative  interest. 
At  the  simplest  level,  one  implication  of  the 
research  is  clear:  television  is  a  sex  educator 
of  our  children  and  a  potentially  powerful 
one.  Contemporary  television  entertainment 
is  saturated  with  sexual  lessons,  lessons 
which  are  likely  to  have  a  impact  on  younp 
viewers'  sexual  development  and  behavior." 

Pearl.  David:  Bouthiler.  Lorraine:  and 
Lazar.  Joyce,  eds..  ■■Television  and  Behavior: 
Ten  'i'ears  of  Scientific  Progress  and  Impli- 
cations for  the  Eighties"  (Vol.  li.  (Washing- 
ton. DC:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 
1982).  p.  87. 

•Almost  all  the  evidence  testifies  to  tele- 
vision's role  as  a  formidable  educator  whose 
effects  are  both  pervasive  and  cumulative. 
Television  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  a 
casual  part  of  daily  life,  as  an  electronic  toy. 
Research  findings  have  long  since  destroyed 
the  illusion  that  television  is  merely  Innoc- 
uous entertainment.  While  the  learning  it 
provides  is  mainly  incidental  rather  than  di- 
rect and  formal,  it  is  a  significant  part  of  the 
total  acculturation  process.  " 

Lowery.  S.  and  Defleur.  M..  Milestones  in 
Mass  Communications  Research,  p.  384  (1983). 

■There  now  seems  little  doubt  that  indi- 
viduals learn  from  viewing  television  and 
that  what  they  learn  depends  upon  the  con- 
tent that  they  watch.  In  short,  television  can 
no  longer  be  dismissed  as  mere  entertain- 
ment. It  is  a  major  source  of  observational 


iearrang  for  miilions  of  people.  In  thai  role  it 
may  be  one  of  the  most  important  agencies 
of  socialization  in  our  society." 

Lowery.  S.  and  Defleur,  M,.  Milestones  in 
Mass  Communications  Research,  p  406-7 
,1983i, 

■Indeed,  many  parents  believe  television 
to  be  a  major  source  of  sex  education  for 
their  children.  In  a  1978  study,  about  half  of 
the  1400  parents  interviewed  indicated  that 
their  children  learned  more  about  sex  from 
television  than  from  any  other  source  except 
themselves. ■' 

■During  the  1970^s.  there  was  an  increase  of 
sexually  suggestive  behavior  and  innuendo. ■• 

•For  example,  sexual  intercourse  was  fre- 
quently implied.  It  is  significant  that  most 
references  to  intercourse  on  television  •  *  * 
occurred  between  unmarried  partners  *  ♦  * 
this  occurred  five  times  as  often  as  ref- 
erences to  sexual  activity  t>etween  married 
couples." 

Couglin,  Ellen  K.,  •'Is  Violence  on  T^' 
Harmful  to  Our  Health?  Some  Scholars.  A 
Vocal  Minority,  Say  No.^  The  Chronicle  of 
Higher  Education— Scholarship.  March  13, 
1985- 

■The  1982  study  by  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  according  to  Professor 
Rubenstein  describes  TV  as  a  very  large  in- 
fluence on  child  deveiopmeni.'  ■' 

U.S.  Surgeon  General's  Scientific  Advisory 
Committee  on  TV  and  Social  Behavior.  '"Tel- 
evision and  Growing  Up."  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  1972 

"We  know  that  children  imitate  and  learn 
from  everything  they  see— parents,  fellow 
children,  schools,  the  media:  it  would  be  ex- 
traordinar.v.  indeed,  if  they  did  not  imitate 
and  learn  from  what  they  see  on  television." 

Liebert.  Robert  M  "Television  and  Social 
Learning:  Some  Relationships  Between 
Viewing  Violence  and  Behaving  Aggres- 
sively." (Television  and  Social  Behavior. 
U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare.  1972). 

■Investigators  interested  in  socialization 
have  virtually  *  *  *  all  acknowledged  that  a 
childs  values,  knowledge  and  behavior  may 
be  developed  and  molded  at  least  in  part,  by 
observational  learning." 

Liefer.  Aimee  Dorr,  and  Roberts.  Donald 
P..  •Children's  Responses  to  Television  Vio- 
lence."" (Television  and  Social  Behavior.  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare). Stanford  University.  1972. 

""Given  the  nature  of  the  medium,  the 
large  amount  of  time  children  devote  to 
viewing  *  *  *  and  the  fact  that  children  learn 
a  great  deal  through  simple  observation  of 
behavior  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that 
television  has  a  significant  impact  on  chil- 
dren's social  behavior  " 

Eckholm.  Erik.  "Two  Studies  Link  Teen- 
.Age  Suicides  to  TV  Programs."  New  York 
Times.  Thursday.  September  11.  1986. 

■•The  new  reports  *  *  *  strongest  evidence 
to  date  that  an  'imitative  effect'  influences 
the  rate  of  teen-age  suicides." 

[Before  the  Federal  Communications 

Commission.  Washington.  DC] 

Report  of  the  Com.vission  (Proceeding 

TEKMIN.'HTEDI 
(MM  Docket  No.  89-494) 
In  the  Matter  of  Enforcement  of  Prohibi- 
tions   Against    Broadcast    Indecency    in    18 
U.S.C.  §1464. 
Adopted:  .July  12.  1990. 
Released:  August  6.  1990. 
By  the  Commission:  Commissioner  Quello 
concurring  and  issuing  a  statement. 

I.  INTRODfCTION 

1.  In  this  report  we  respond  to  a  remand  of 
the  record  granted  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
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peals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  in 
Mtwn  for  Children's  Television  v.  FCC  (ACT 
11).^  In  Its  remand  order,  the  court  directed 
the  Commission  to  conduct  a  "full  and  fair 
hearing"  on  the  constitutionality  of  a  statu- 
tory provision'  which  requires  the  Commis- 
sion to  prohibit  the  broadcast  of  indecent 
material  24  hours  a  day.-'  The  court  (granted 
the  remand  in  lltfht  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
recent  decision  In  Sable  Cummunicatwns  of 
California.  Inc.  v.  FCC  iSable).*  which  held 
that  government  may  reRulate  indecent 
speech  if  the  reiculation  promotes  a  ■'compel- 
ling"  government  interest  and  is  "narrowly 
tailored"  to  serve  that  interest.  The  Com- 
mission accordingly  issued  a  Notice  of  Intjuiri/ 
(A'O/)*  to  solicit  public  comment  on  Issues 
relevant  to  analyzing  the  validity  of  the  24- 
hour  indecent  broadcasting  prohibition  in 
view  of  the  Sable  decision.' 

2.  After  careful  consideration  of  the  re- 
sponses to  our  Inquiry,  we  conclude  that  a 
24-hour  prohibition  on  Indecent  broadcasts 
comports  with  the  constitutional  standard 
the  Supreme  Court  enunciated  In  Sable  for 
the  regulation  of  constitutionally  protected 
speech.  First,  the  Supreme  Court  has  ex- 
pressly recognized  the  government's  compel- 
ling interest  in  protecting  children  from 
broadcast  indecency,  both  to  facilitate  pa- 
rental supervision  and  to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  children  who  may  be  exposed  to  In- 
decent material.  Moreover,  the  narrowness 
with  which  courts  have  interpreted  "obscen- 
ity" has  commensurabl.v  broadened  the 
range  of  patently  offensive  material  that 
could  be  deemed  "Indecent"  if  broadcast, 
rendering  the  government  interest  in  pro- 
tecting children  even  more  compelling.  Sec- 
ond, the  record  in  this  proceeding  reveals 
that  no  alternative  to  a  24-hour  prohibition 
on  indecent  broadcasts  would  effectively 
serve  this  government  interest  The  best 
available  evidence  indicates  that  there  is  a 
reasonable  risk  that  significant  numbers  of 
children  ages  17  and  under  listen  to  radio  and 
view  television  at  all  times  of  day  and  night. 
Neither  time  channeling  nor  ratings  and 
warning  devices  permit  effective  parental 
control  over  these  activities,  and  tech- 
nologies that  may  permit  control  are  not 
currently  available  On  the  other  hand,  inde- 
cent material  similar  to  that  broadcast  is 
readll.v  available  on  other  media  over  which 
parents  can  exercise  control.  Accordingly. 
we  conclude  that  the  compelling  government 
Interest  in  protecting  chlldi-en  from  indecent 
broadcasts  would  not  be  promoted  effec- 
tively by  any  means  more  narrowly  tailored 
than  a  24-hour  prohibition. 

3.  We  recognize,  however,  that  there  may 
be  instances  In  which  children  are  not  in  the 
broadcast  audience  at  a  given  time  of  day  in 
a  given  market.  We  therefore  have  decided  to 
modify  our  enforcement  procedures  to  per- 
mit stations  accused  of  airing  Indecent  ma- 
terial to  demonstrate  that  children  In  fact 
are  not  present  In  the  broadcast  audience  In 
their  market  at  the  time  the  alleged  inde- 
cent program  was  aired.  We  believe  that,  as 
thus  enforced,  the  24-hour  prohibition 
against  broadcast  indecency  clearly  meets 
the  narrowly  tailored  criteria  applied  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Sable. 

II.  B.ACKGROL'ND 

4.  This  proceeding  addresses  Section  14b4  of 
the  Criminal  Code.  18  U.S.C.  §1464  il988i,  first 
enacted  by  the  Radio  Act  of  1927,  reenacted 
by  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  and  later 
codified  in  the  Criminal  Code.  Throughout 
this  period  of  more  than  60  years.  Section 
1464  and  its  identical  predecessor  provisions 
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have  prohibited  the  broadcast  of  Indecent 
language.  Since  1934.  the  Commission  has 
been  authorized  by  the  Communications  Act 
to  enforce  Section  1464's  provisions  by. 
among  other  things,  assessing  forfeitures  for 
its  violations'' 

5  In  1978.  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the 
Commission  s  enforcement  of  Section  1464's 
prohibition  on  indecent  broadcasting,  includ- 
ing the  Commission's  definition  of  Indecent 
language.*  FCC.  v.  Pacifica  Foundation 
(Pacifica).  438  U.S.  726  (1978);  See  also  Action 
for  Children's  Television  v.  F.C.C..  852  F.2d 
1332.  1339  (D  C.  Clr.  1988)  (ACT  I).  In  Pacifica. 
the  Court  also  reaffirmed  its  holding  in 
Cinsherg  i\  Sew  York*  "that  the  govern- 
ment's Interest  in  the  well-being  of  Its 
youth'  and  in  supporting  'parents'  claim  to 
authority  in  their  own  household  justified 
regulation  of  otherwise  protected  expres- 
sion "  The  Court  found  that  these  concerns, 
along  with  the  broadcast  media's  uni(iuely 
pervasive  presence  and  unique  access  to  chil- 
dren, justified  special  treatment  of  the 
broadcast  of  indecent  material.  Id.  at  748-749. 

6.  In  ACT  I.  the  DC.  Circuit  Court  affirmed 
the  Commission's  action  in  one  case  involv- 
ing the  daytime  broadcast  of  indecent  mate- 
rial, but  remanded  for  further  explanation 
two  other  cases  involving  broadcasts  aired 
after  10  p.m.  In  the  two  cases  remanded,  the 
court  found  that  the  Commission  had  not 
adequately  justified  its  narrowing  the  "safe 
harbor "  during  which  Indecent  material 
could  be  broadcast  from  the  hours  of  10  p.m.- 
6  am  to  midnight-6  a.m.  The  court  also  re- 
jected the  Commission's  suggestion  that 
channeling  decisions  could  be  made  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  finding  that  such  an  ap- 
proach could  have  a  chilling  effect  on  broad- 
casters' exercise  of  their  First  Amendment 
rights.  Thus,  the  court  directed  the  Commis- 
sion to  afford  broadcasters  clear  notice  of 
reasonably  determined  times  at  which  inde- 
cent material  safely  may  be  aired. 

7.  Shortly  after  the  .ACT  I  decision.  Con- 
gress directed  the  Commission  to  enforce  the 
broadcast  indecency  provisions  of  Section 
1464  on  a  24-hour  basis.  ">  In  response,  the 
Commission  promulgated  the  rule  which  now 
is  at  issue  in  this  case."  A  number  of  peti- 
tioners challenged  the  rule,  and  on  January 
23.  1989.  the  DC  Circuit  In  ACT  11  stayed  its 
implementation  pending  judicial  review. 

8.  Before  briefing  and  oral  argument  had 
occurred  on  the  merits  of  the  24-hour  prohi- 
bition, the  Supreme  Court.  In  its  Sable  deci- 
sion, addressed  the  extent  to  which  the  gov- 
ernment may  regulate  Indecent  telephone 
messages.  After  noting  that  indecent  speech 
is  protected  by  the  First  Amendment,  the 
Supreme  Court  nevertheless  affirmed  that 
"[t]he  government  may.  however,  regulate 
the  content  of  constitutionally  protected 
speech  in  order  to  promote  a  comj^elling  in- 
terest if  it  chooses  the  least  restrictive 
means  to  further  the  articulated  interest." 
Sable.  109  S  Ct.  at  2836.  Restating  the  point 
later  in  its  opinion,  the  Court  described  the 
relevant  constitutional  standard  as  requiring 
that  the  means  chosen  by  the  government  be 

"carefully  tailored"  or  'narrowly  tailored" 
to  achieve  the  regulatory  ends.  Id.  at  2839. 

9.  The  Supreme  Court  in  Sable  distin- 
guished the  telephone  medium  from  the 
broadcast  medium,  noting  that  "unlike  an 
unexpected  outburst  on  a  radio  broadcast, 
the  message  received  by  one  who  places  a 
call  to  a  dial-a-porn  service  is  not  so  invasive 
or  surprising  that  It  prevents  an  unwilling 
listener  from  avoiding  exposure  to  It."  109  S. 
Ct.  at  2837.  Also,  In  a  concurring  opinion. 
Justice  Scalia  suggested  that  indecent 
broadcasts  could  be  prohibited  if  data  dem- 


onstrate    "the    infeasibility    of    alternate 

means  to  provide  .  .  .  adequate  protection  of 

minors."  Id    at  2840  (Scalia,  J.,  concurring). 

III.  DISCt'SSlfiN 

10.  As  noted  above,  based  on  the  record  in 
this  proceeding  and  the  Court's  decision  in 
Sable,  we  believe  that  the  Commission's  en- 
forcement of  a  24-hour  prohibition  on  inde- 
cent broadcast  programming  comports  with 
the  First  Amendment.  Using  the  "compel- 
ling interest. narrowly  tailored  "  standard  set 
forth  in  Sable,  we  conclude  that  a  24-hour 
prohibition  is  the  most  narrowly  tailored 
means  of  effectively  promoting  the  govern- 
ment's compelling  Interest  in  protecting 
children  from  broadcast  indecency  because 
there  is  a  reasonable  risk  that  a  significant 
number  of  children  are  In  the  broadcast  audi- 
ence at  all  times  of  day  and  night.  In  addi- 
tion, we  find  that:  (1)  "children"  are  appro- 
priately defined  as  minors  17  and  under;  (2) 
the  government  has  a  compelling  interest  in 
regulating  children's  access  to  indecent 
broadcast  material,  as  the  courts  and  Con- 
gress consistently  have  found;  (3i  our  defini- 
tion of  indecency  is  not  vague  or  overbroad 
and,  in  fact,  repeatedly  has  been  upheld  b,v 
the  courts;  (4)  other  alternatives  for  protect- 
ing children,  such  as  ratings,  warning  de- 
vices, or  lock-out  mechanisms  would  be  inef- 
fective; (5)  because  the  risk  of  exposure  to 
children  exists  even  in  the  late  evening  and 
early  morning  hours,  a  time  channeling  ap- 
proach would  not  protect  children  from  inde- 
cent broadcast  materials;  and  i6i  adults  have 
alternative  sources  of  indecent  materials.  In 
order  to  tailor  our  enforcement  of  the  24- 
hour  prohibition  on  Indecent  broadcasting  as 
narrowly  as  possible,  however,  in  actual 
cases  of  alleged  indecent  broadcasting  sta- 
tions will  be  permitted  to  demonstrate  that 
children  were  not  in  fact  present  in  the 
broadcast  audience  for  the  market  at  the 
time  the  programming  at  issue  aired. 

A.  Constitutional  standard 

11.  Several  pixrtles  argue  that  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  indecency  prohibition  should 
be  judged  under  the  time,  place  and  manner 
standard,  rather  than  the  more  rigorous 
compelling  interest- narrowly  tailored  stand- 
ard applied  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Sable.'^ 
However,  based  upon  the  Supreme  Court's 
having  applied  the  more  demanding  test  in 
Sable,  and  similar  views  expressed  by  the 
D.C.  Circuit  in  ACT  I  that  content-based  re- 
strictions are  sustainable  only  if  "the  regu- 
lation Is  a  precisely  drawn  means  of  serving 
a  compelling  state  interest."'''  we  believe  it 
appropriate  to  apply  the  more  rigorous 
standard. 

12.  It  is  well  established  that  the  First 
Amendment  docs  not  protect  obscene  speech, 
and  that  therefore  the  government  has  broad 
authority  to  regulate  commerce  in  obscenity 
without  reference  to  Fii-st  Amendment  prin- 
ciples. Sable.  109  S.  Ct.  at  2835;  fans  Adult 
Theatre  I  v.  Slaton.  413  U.S.  49.  69  (1973);  Roth 
V.  United  States.  354  U.S.  476.  481  (1957).  In 
contrast,  as  the  Supreme  Court  observed  in 
Sable,  "(sjexual  expression  which  is  indecent 
but  not  obscene  is  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment.  ,  .  "  109  S.  Ct.  at  2836.  See  also 
Pacifica,  438  U.S.  at  743  (Stevens.  J).  756 
(Powell.  J).  Nonetheless,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  indicated  that  it  will  uphold  govern- 
mental regulation  of  Indecent  speech  if  the 
regulation  meets  the  constitutional  stand- 
ards that  the  Court  has  articulated. 

13.  In  Sable,  the  Court  set  forth  the  con- 
stitutional standard  that  governs  restric- 
tions on  protected  speech:  the  government 
may  "regulate  the  content  of  constitu- 
tionally protected  speech  in  order  to  pro- 


ir  ;i'  a  i  (ii';fielling  interest  if  It  chooses  the 
•  .1.-1  restrictive  means  to  further  the  articu- 
1-  -d  interest."  109  S.  Ct.  at  2836.  The  Court 
i  stated  that  the  means  chosen  by  the 
,.  .  >Tnment  must  be  "carefully  tailored"  or 
narrowly  tailored"  to  achieve  the  regu- 
latory ends.  Id.  at  2836.  2839.  While  the  stand- 
ard has  been  expressed  with  somewhat  dif- 
ferent wording.'*  we  understand  it  to  require, 
essentially,  a  showing  that  the  regulation  or 
statute  serves  a  compelling  governmental  In- 
terest and  IS  narrowly  tailored  to  serve  that 
interest.  This  standard  is  substantially  more 
rigorous  than  the  time,  place  and  manner 
test  applied  to  content-neutral  regulation  of 
speech,'^  which  requires  only  that  the  regu- 
lation be  a  reasonable  means  of  serving  "a 
significant  governmental  interest"  and  that 
it  leave  "ample  alternative  channels  for 
communication."  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of 
Sew  York  v.  Public  Service  Cornmisswn  of  .\eu: 
York.  447  U.S.  at  535.  See  also  Clark  v.  Commu- 
nity for  Creative  Sonvwlence.  468  U.S.  288.  293 
(1984);  Hegan  v.  Time.  Inc..  468  U.S.  641.  648 
(1984). 

B.  Governmental  interest 

14.  In  effectuating  our  statutory  mandate, 
our  primar.v  concern  has  been  and  remains 
the  protection  of  children  from  exposure  to 
indecent  materials.  See  134  Cong.  Rec.  S9912 
(daily  ed.  July  26.  1988)  (statement  of  Sen- 
at(^)r  Helms i;  Reconsideration  Order.  3  FCC 
Red  930.  931  (1987).  affd  in  relevant  part  sub 
nom.  ACT  I.  8,52  F.2d  at  1340;  Pacifica  Founda- 
tion. 56  FCC  2d  at  97.  recon.  denied.  59  FCC  2d 

1976).  rev'd.  Pacifica  Foundation  v.  F.C.C.. 
'  F.2d  9  (D.C.  Cir.  1977);  rev'd.  Pacifica.  438 
U.S.  726.  In  both  Pacifica  and  Sable  the  Su- 
preme Court  recognized  the  government's  in- 
terest in  assisting  parental  supervision  of 
their  children  and.  generally,  in  protecting 
the  well-being  of  youth,  citing  Ginsberg  v. 
,Veu-  York.  390  U.S.  629.  639  (1968).  Sable.  109  S. 
Ct.  at  2836:  Pacifica.  438  U.S.  at  749-750.  In  the 
.VO/.  we  solicited  comment  on  whether  a  24- 
hour  prphibitlon  of  broadcast  Indecency  ad- 
vances this  interest.  We  also  noted  that 
courts  have  recognized  an  alternative  gov- 
ernmental interest  in  protecting  the  public's 
right  to  be  free  from  Indecent  material  in 
the  privacy  of  their  homes,  and  sought  com- 
ment on  this  point. 

15.  Although  parties  generally  agree  that 
the  government  has  an  interest  in  protecting 
minors  from  indecent  broadcasts,  they  differ 
on  the  scope  of  that  interest.  Some  parties 
maint.ain  that  the  government's  sole  legiti- 
mate interest  is  to  facilitate  parental  super- 
vision, and  not  to  substitute  governmental 
for  parental  supervision.'"  In  contrast.  Mo- 
ralit.v  in  Media  (MIM)  argues  that  a  24-hour 
prohibition  on  broadcast  indecency  advances 
an  independent  governmental  interest  in  the 
well-being  of  minors.'"  and  that  the  Pacifica 
decision  can  be  read  to  establish  an  "inde- 
cent for  all"  (including  adults)  standard,  and 
not  merely  an  "indecent  for  children"  stand- 
ard." On  the  other  hand.  Broadcasters  argue 
that  there  Is  no  legitimate  interest  in  pro- 
tecting adults  from  Indecency,  as  adults 
have  a  right  to  receive  constitutionally  pro- 
tected indecent  material.'*  Several  com- 
menters  argue  that  a  24-hour  prohibition 
also  advances  a  governmental  interest  in 
protecting  the  public's  right  to  be  free  from 
Indecent  material  in  the  privacy  of  their 
homes.™  Cohn  and  Marks  (C&M)  disagrees, 
arguing  that  adults,  unlike  children,  are  ca- 
pable of  receiving  the  "first  blow'  from  con- 
stitutionally protected  indecent  speech  with- 
out undue  damage. 2' 

16.  It  is  well  established  that  protecting 
children  from  exposure  to  indecent  material 
is  a  compelling  governmental   interest.  See 


e.g..  .Safe/f.  109  S  Ct  ;il  28:36  .\,u  >f,.,v  !  /--r- 
ber.  458  U.S.  747.  756-67  il982!.  Ginsberg  v.  Sew 
York.  390  U.S.  629.  639^0  (1968i;  Carlm  Commu- 
nications. Inc.  V.  FCC.  749  F.2d  113.  121  (2d  Cir. 
19841.  Two  related  rationales  underlie  this  in- 
terest. First,  as  the  Court  explained  in 
Ginsberg  and  reiterated  in  Pacifica.  see  438 
U.S.  at  749-750.  "parents'  claim  to  authority 
in  their  own  household  to  direct  the  rearing 
of  their  children  is  basic  In  the  structure  of 
our  society.  "  and  parents  are  "entitled  to 
the  support  of  laws  designed  to  aid  discharge 
of  that  responsibility."  390  U.S  at  639.  Thus, 
the  regulation  of  broadcast  Indecency  is  in- 
tended "to  facilitate  parental  supervision  of 
children's  listening."  ACT  I.  852  F.2d  at  1343. 
In  addition,  the  Supreme  Court  has  expressly 
stated  that  "a  State's  interest  in  'safeguard- 
ing the  physical  and  psychological  well- 
being  of  a  minor'  is  compelling.'"  Scu-  York 
V.  Ferher.  458  U.S.  at  756-57.  quoting  Globe 
Scuspaper  Co.  v.  Superior  Court.  457  U.S.  596. 
607  1 1982).  As  stated  by  the  Court  In  Ginsberg. 
"Itjhe  State  also  has  an  independent  interest 
in  the  well-being  of  its  youth."  390  U.S.  at 
640.  The  Court  quoted  with  approval  from 
People  V.  Kahan.  15  N.Y.  2d  311.  312.  206  N.E.2d 
333.  334  (C.A.N.Y.  1965)  (Fuld.  J.,  concurring), 
which  dealt  with  the  sale  of  sexually  explicit 
material  to  children; 

While  the  supervision  of  children's  reading 
may  best  be  left  to  their  parents,  the  knowl- 
edge that  parental  control  or  guidance  can- 
not always  be  provided  and  society's  tran- 
scendent interest  in  protecting  the  welfare  of 
children  justify  reasonable  regulation  of  the 
sale  of  material  to  them.  It  is.  therefore,  al- 
together fitting  and  proper  for  a  state  to  in- 
clude in  a  statute  designed  to  regulate  the 
sale  of  pornography  to  children  special 
standards,  broader  than  those  embodied  in 
legislation  aimed  at  controlling  dissemina- 
tion of  such  material  to  adults. 
390  U.S,  at  640.  Sec  also  Prince  v.  Masscuhu- 
setts.  321  U.S.  158.  165  (1944)  (state  interest  In 
protecting  "the  welfare  of  children"  and  pre- 
venting abuses  that  might  prevent  their 
"growth  into  free  and  independent  well-de- 
veloped men  and  children  ").^  These  two  re- 
lated purposes,  supporting  parental  super- 
vision and  promoting  the  well-being  of 
youth,  support  the  enforcement  of  narrowly 
drawn  measures  to  restrict  children's  access 
to  indecent  materials. 

17.  Despite  the  fact  that  protecting  chil- 
dren from  exposure  to  indecent  material  is 
recognized  as  a  compelling  governmental  in- 
terest, some  parties.  Including  P.E.>;.  Amer- 
ican Center  ct  at.  (PEN)  and  Broadcasters, 
argue  that  there  is  no  proof  that  exposure  to 
indecent  broadcasts  harms  children.  Broad- 
casters submit  a  stud.v  that  concludes  that 
few  studies  have  been  performed  regarding 
harm  resulting  from  indecency  and  that 
there  is  little  evidence  of  harm  to  children.^ 
On  the  other  hand.  Salem  Communications 
Corporation  (Salem)  and  American  Family 
Association  et  al.  (AFA)  submit  studies  to 
support  their  argument  that  exposure  to  in- 
decent broadcasting  has  the  potential  to 
harm  children.  For  example.  AFA  submitted 
findings  from  a  clinical  psychologist  who 
concludes  that  children  are  harmed  by  por- 
nography." 

18.  The  debate  over  harm  to  children  is  not 
at  issue  here.  Irrespective  of  the  continuing 
social  science  debate,  the  courts  have  recog- 
nized Congress'  authority,  derived  from  the 
governmental  interest  in  protecting  its 
youth,  to  regulate  access  by  children  to  inde- 
cent material.  As  a  legal  matter,  it  is  well 
established  that  exposure  of  children  to  such 
material  may  be  harmful,  even  If  that  effect 
has   not   been   completely    proven    scientif- 


ically. See  Pacifica.  438  U.S.  at  lsl-:>is  i'<  wh;), 
J.,  concurring);  Ginsberg.  390  U.S.  at  641-43. 
In  proscribing  the  dissemination  of  indecent 
material  to  minors.  Congress  has  considered 
testimony  that  cites  its  harmful  effects  and 
has  responded  not  only  with  the  statute  and 
mandate  before  us  in  this  particular  case, 
but  also  with  the  passage  of  other  statutes 
that  limit  the  availability  of  indecent  mate- 
rial to  minors."  For  example.  Congress  has 
acted  to  protect  minors  from  indecent  tele- 
phone messages.*  and  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Sable  fully  recognized  Congress"  authority  to 
do  so  (although  it  held  that  Congress  in  that 
case  had  not  sufficiently  tailored  its  effort  to 
serve  this  interest).  See  109  S.  Ct.  at  2839. 
Similarly,  in  1984.  Congress  required  cable 
operators  to  make  available  to  their  cus- 
tomers a  device  to  enable  them  to  control  re- 
ception of  indecent  programming  to  protect 
minors  from  inadvertent  access.  See  47  U.S.C. 
§544(d)(2i(A).  More  broadly,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  upheld,  in  the  face  of  a  First 
Amendment  challenge,  a  congressional  stat- 
ute which  protects  the  public,  and  particu- 
larly children,  from  unwanted  mail  which 
the  recipient  considers  offensively  lewd.  See 
39  U.S.C.  §§3008  and  3010  (1988 1;  Rouan  v.  Post 
Office  Department.  397  U.S.  728  (1970).  These 
statutes  evidence  findings  by  Congress  that 
children  deserve  protection  from  harm  that 
indecent  material  may  inflict.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  24-hour  prohibition  specifically 
has  been  mandated  by  the  Congress,  and  al- 
though Congress  is  not  the  ultimate  inter- 
preter of  the  Constitution,  its  findings  and 
purposes  are  due  deference  as  those  of  a  co- 
equal branch  of  government  charged  with 
providing  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  See  Metro  Broadcasting  v.  FCC 
No.  89-^53.  58  U.S.L.W.  5053.  5061  (U.S.  June 
27.  1990). 

19.  Our  concern  with  the  harm  to  children 
caused  by  exposure  to  indecent  broadcast 
material  is  particularly  strong  given  the 
range  of  materials  that  could  be  included  in 
the  "indecent"  prograrrming  category  (and 
thus  conceivably  could  be  broadcast  between 
8  p.m.  and  6  a.m..  given  the  current  restric- 
tions on  our  enforcement  authority).  As  Jus- 
tice Scalia  noted  in  his  Sable  concurrence, 
"the  more  narrow  the  understanding  of  what 
is  'Obscene.'  and  hence  the  more  ix)rno- 
graphic  what  is  embraced  within  the  residual 
category  of  'indecency.'  the  more  reasonable 
it  becomes  to  insist  upon  greater  assurance 
of  insulation  from  minors.  "  Sable.  109  S.  Ct. 
at  2839  (Scalia.  J.,  concurring). 

20.  It  thus  is  significant  that  the  courts 
have  applied  a  very  narrow  definition  of  ob- 
scenity in  ruling  on  pornographic  films, 
holding  movies  containing  graphic  depic- 
tions of  sex  acts,  such  as  "Deep  Throat  "  and 
"Debbie  Does  Dallas."  are  not  legally  ob- 
scene." We  recognize  that  these  cases  have 
not  involved  the  broad(iast  media  and  that 
most  broadcasters  are  likely  to  exercise  self- 
restraint  and  not  air  such  movies  unedited. 
Our  own  enforcement  actions  demonstrate, 
however,  that  some  broadcasters  have  been 
willing  to  air  patently  offensive,  sexually  ex- 
plicit material  that  would  seem  to  tread 
close  to  the  obscenity  line.^* 

21.  The  broad  range  of  sexually-oriented 
material  that  has  been  or  could  be  consid- 
ered indecent  or  "protected  speech"— but  not 
obscene  speech — accordingly  heightens  our 
concerns  for  preventing  harm  to  children. 
Specifically,  we  find  that  Justice  Scalia's 
statement  in  Sable  is  extremely  relevant  in 
the  broadcast  indecency  context.  It  has  be- 
come "more  reasonable  ....  to  insist  upon 
greater  assurance  of  insulation  from  minors" 
in  light  of  the  extremely  pornographic  na- 
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lure  of  what,  mav  be  encompassed  within  the 
category  of  broadcast  Indecency 

22  Al though  the  Commission  has  focused 
on  the  (fovernment  s  interest  In  protectinK 
children  as  a  basis  for  retfulatlnt?  broadcast 
Indecency.  preservinK  the  privacy  of  the 
home  provides  an  alternative  basis  for  up- 
holdlntt  the  constitutionality  of  the  24hour 
prohibition.  In  Pacifiai.  the  Supreme  Court's 
first  stated  rationale  for  sustalninif  the  Com- 
mission's decision  was  the  rl^ht  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  public  to  be  free  of  Indecent  ma- 
terial In  the  privacy  of  their  homes  The 
Court  found  that  "the  broadcast  merlia  have 
established  a  uniquely  pervasive  presence  In 
the  lives  of  all  Americans.  Patently  offen- 
sive. Indecent  material  presented  over  the 
airwaves  confronts  the  citizen,  not  only  In 
public,  but  also  In  the  privacy  of  the  home, 
where  the  individual's  rUht  to  be  left  alone 
plainly  outweighs  the  First  Amendment 
rights  of  an  Intruder  '  438  U.S  726.  748.  citing 
Rowan  v  Post  Office  Dcpt  .  397  U.S.  728  (1970); 
Id  at  759  60  (Powell.  J.,  concurrlnt?  in  piirt  i  * 
In  Sable,  the  Supreme  Court  ai;uin  referred  u> 
this  residential  privacy  Interest,  noting  the 
•unique"  attributes  of  broadcasitnK.  i.e. 
that  It  "can  Intrude  on  the  privacy  of  the 
home  without  prior  warninn;  as  to  program 
content."  109  S.  Ct  at  2837  >" 

23.  The  (fovernment's  interest  In  preserving 
the  privacy  of  the  home  reinforces  its  Inter- 
est In  protecting  children  As  D.C.  Circuit 
Judge  Leventhal  noted  in  his  dissentrng 
opinion  in  Pacifica.  "(w)ith  the  pervasivenetisi 
of  TV-radio  and  u.3  reach  into  the  home  the 
choice  made  by  broadcasters  precludes  an  ef- 
fective choice  by  the  family.  Because  of  the 
unique  interest  in  home  life,  especially 
strong  In  homes  where  children  are  being 
raised.  It  is  bootless  to  quote  from  case*  that 
reflect  a  more  ix>rmissive  attitude  to  speech 
In  public  streets  and  places,  without  atien 
tlon  to  the  difference  .  .  .  The  reality  of 
broadcasting's  special  access  to  the  home 
conjoins  with  the  passivity  of  TV-radio  re- 
ception -a  mere  click,  without  current  pur- 
chase." 556  F.2d  at  33  (Leventhal.  J.,  dissent- 
ing!. While  the  record  demonstrates  that  a 
24-hour  prohibition  on  broadcast  indecency 
is  needed  to  advance  our  primary  interest  In 
controlling  children's  access  to  indecent  ma- 
terials. It  also  supports  this  alternative  resi- 
dential privacy  interest,  particularly  the 
evidence  concerning  the  pervasiveness  of  the 
broadcast  media,  the  prevalence  of  random 
tuning  and  remote  control  devices,  and  the 
Ineffectiveness  of  prior  warnings  See  infra  at 
pp,  17-18  and  34-35 

C.  Operative  definitions 
1.  Definition  of  Indecency 
24  In  carrying  out  Its  8tatuU)ry  respon- 
sibility to  enforce  Section  1464.  the  Commis- 
sion consistently  has  defined  indecency  as 
"language  that  describes.  In  terms  patentl.v 
offensive  as  measured  by  contemporary  com- 
munity standards  for  the  broadcast  medium, 
sexual  or  excretory  activities  or  organs" 
Pactftca  Foundation.  56  FCC  2d  at  9«.  lai 
(1975),  affd.  FCC  v  Pacifua  Foundatmn.  4,18 
US.  726  (1978i;  Rcconsiiieratiun  Order.  3  FCC 
Red  at  930  92  (1987:.  te\'d  on  other  grounds. 
ACT  I.  852  F.'2d  at  1338-39"  We  continue  to 
believe  that  this  definition  is  sufficiently 
narrow  to  continue  to  pass  muster  under  the 
First  Amendment.  Indeed,  we  note  that  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  DC.  Circuit, 
relying  upon  the  Supreme  Court's  opinion  in 
Pacifica.  explicitly  affirmed  this  definition 
recently  In  ACT  I,  862  F  2d  at  1340. 

25.  Many  commenters  agree  that  the  Com- 
mission's generic  definition  of  Indecency  re- 
tains Its  validity  because  it  Is  sufficiently 
narrow    and    has    survived    Supreme    Court 


scrutiny  "  Others,  however.  .  i  ••  ".a:  ■.>.•.• 
definition  is  unconstitutionally  vague."  and 
that  the  vagueness  could  suppress  broadcast 
material  with  serious  literary,  artistic,  so- 
cial, and  cultural  value,  as  well  as  discus- 
sions on  a  range  of  subjects  "  Several  parties 
argue  that  the  Commission  should  adopt  a 
rule  that  defers  to  the  reasonable,  good  faith 
judgments  of  licensees**  Finally.  Broad- 
casters argue  that  a  licensee  should  have  a 
right  to  a  trial  de  noto  whenever  the  Com- 
mission applies  the  definition  to  specific  cir- 
cumstances^ 

26.  We  do  not  believe  that  application  of 
our  definition  of  indecency  will  lead  to  un- 
constitutional censorship  We  have  empha- 
sized that  "subject  matter  alone  does  not 
render  material  Indecent  Only  when  that 
matter  is  presented  in  a  manner  that  is  pa- 
tently offensive  will  it  be  considered  inde- 
cent." Heciimidrration  Order.  3  FCC  Red  at 
932  (emphasis  in  original »  " 

27.  Furthermore,  we  will  continue  to  give 
weight  to  reasonable  licensee  judgmenls 
when  deciding  to  impose  sanctions  in  spe- 
cific cases.  We  cannot,  however,  abrogate  our 
statutory  duty  to  enforce  Section  1464  by  de- 
ferring absolutely  to  broadcasters'  judg- 
ments. See  ACT  I  at  1340  n  14.  Finally.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  suggestion  by  Broadcasters 
that  a  trial  dc  novo  l>e  available,  we  note 
that  under  the  procedure  we  have  utilized  for 
indecenc.v  enforcement  actions.  Issuance  of 
notices  of  apparent  llablllt.v.  a  trial  de  novo 
Is  In  fact  available  to  any  stjitlon  that  chal- 
lenges the  Commission  s  determination  by 
not  paying  Its  forfeiture.  See  47  U.S.C.  $504. 

2.  Definition  of  Children 

28  We  rind  that  for  the  purpose  of  enforc- 
ing Section  1464,"  children  ages  17  and  under 
constitute  the  category  of  person*  that 
should  be  defined  as  children."  This  conclu- 
sion IS  supported  by  the  legislative  history  of 
the  statutory  24-hour  prohibition  against  In- 
decent broadcast*.  Supreme  Court  decisions 
addressing  the  regulation  of  other  sexually 
explicit  indecent  materials,  and  other  stat- 
utes governing  the  availability  of  Indecent 
materials  to  children. 

29  In  the  SOI.  we  noted  that  our  1987  en- 
forcement rulings  indicated  that  children  17 
and  under  should  be  protected  from  Indecent 
broadcasts,  and  sought  comment  on  whether 
we  should  continue  to  so  define  children  Ar- 
guing generally  that  including  all  minors 
would  be  consistent  with  state  laws  protect- 
ing minors  from  other  sexually  explicit 
speech,  some  parties  ogrec  that  "children  " 
should  include  persons  17  years  old  and 
under"  However,  opposing  parties  argue 
that  even  though  states  may  protect  chil- 
dren fi-om  obscenity,  they  do  not  prou-ct 
children  from  Indecency. <»  and  that  in  any 
event  there  Is  no  evidence  that  exposure  to 
indecent  speech  harms  children  *' 

30.  Defining  children  to  be  protected  from 
indecent  broadcasts  as  those  17  years  old  and 
under  is  consistent  with  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  statutory  provision  requiring  the 
Commission  to  enforce  Sectfon  1464  twenty 
four  hours  a  day  That  history  reveals  that 
the  statute's  author  intended  to  encompass 
children  12  to  17.  as  well  as  those  under  12. 
within  the  class  of  persons  to  be  protected  by 
the  24-hour  prohibition  "  Since  the  statu- 
tory provision  originated  as  an  amendment 
Introduced  on  the  Senate  floor,  no  commit- 
tee reports  exist  for  reference  The  author's 
explanation,  delivered  immediately  before 
the  measure  was  adopted,  therefore  must  be 
accorded  substantial  weight  In  Interpreting 
the  provision.*^ 

31  In  addition,  defining  children  as  those 
17  and  under  i.s  consistent  with  other  laws 


regulating  the  availability  of  sexually  ex- 
plicit indecent  materials  to  children.  One 
such  statute  is  the  "dial-a-porn  "  prohibition. 
47  U  S  C  A  §223(bii3i  (Supp  1990i.  enacted  in 
1989  which  prohibits  indecent  telephone 
communications  to  persons  under  the  age  of 
18  This  provision  is  strong  evidence  that 
Congress  has  found  that  persons  17  and  url'  : 
should  be  protected  from  indecent  materia  - 
In  addition,  contrary  to  the  comments  cited 
above,  the  \OI  at  Appendix  A  lists  statutes 
from  48  states  that  penalize  persons  for  dis- 
seminating to  minors  materials  that  are  sex- 
ually explicit,  and  not  necessarily  obscene 
by  adult  standards  Most  of  these  state  laws 
protect  children  ages  17  and  under. 

32.  The  government's  interest  in  protecting 
children  17  and  under  from  exposure  to  inde- 
cent materials  also  has  been  recognized  by 
the  courts.  For  example,  when  discussing  an 
earlier  version  of  the  "dial-a-porn"  statute, 
the  Supreme  Court  m  Sat)le  explicitly  recog- 
nized the  government's  "compelling  interest 
in  preventing  minors  from  being  exposed  to 
indecent  telephone  messages."  and  tacitly 
approved  Congress'  decision  to  apply  the 
statute  to  children  ages  17  and  under  109  S. 
Ct.  at  2839.  Similarly,  in  Gtnxberg.  390  U.S.  at 
631,  and  Hcthrl  Sriiool  District  So.  403  v.  Fra- 
ser.  478  U.S.  675.  the  Supreme  Court  found  a 
compelling  governmental  interest  in  control- 
ling the  availability  of  indecent  matter  to 
persons  in  the  12  17  age  group  These  prece- 
dents make  clear  that  the  government  has  a 
legitimate  interest  in  protecting  persons  17 
and  under  from  exposure  to  Indecent  broad- 
cast materials, 

33.  We  recognize  that  the  court  in  ACT  I 
criticized  the  Commission  for  not  clearly  de- 
fining "children  "  for  purposes  of  applying 
Section  1464  and  for  failing  to  justify  its  ap- 
plication to  the  12-17  age  group."  In  this  re- 
port we  clarify  that  all  children  17  and  under 
will  be  Included  In  the  protected  age  group. 
We  find  sufficient  justification  for  adopting 
this  definition  in  analogous  federal  and  state 
statutes.  Supreme  Court  precedent,  and  in 
the  legislative  history  of  the  24-hour  statu- 
tory prohibition  against  Indecent  broadcasts. 
Accordingly,  for  purposes  of  protecting  chil- 
dren from  exposure  to  Indecent  broadcast 
materials,  we  will  consider  "childien"  to  be 
persons  age  17  and  under. 

D  Sarruuli/  tailored  means 
1   Accessibility  to  Children 

34.  As  did  the  Supreme  Court  in  Pacifica. 
wo  find  that  the  broadcast  medium  is 
uniquely  pervasive  and  accessible  to  minors, 
and  that  these  characteristics  further  justify 
prudent  regulation  of  indecent  broadcast 
programs.  The  Supreme  Court  has  recognized 
that  "each  medium  of  expression  presents 
special  First  Amendment  problems." 
Pacifica.  438  US.  at  748  Broadcasting  has 
specific  characteristics  that  support  regula- 
tion of  indecency  that  would  not  necessarily 
be  permissible  If  applied  to  other  media.  In 
particular,  for  purposes  of  regulating  inde- 
cent broadcasting,  the  Court  has  noted  "that 
broadcasting  is  'uniquely  pervasive,'  can  in- 
trude on  the  privacy  of  the  home  without 
prior  warning  as  to  program  content,  and  is 
'uniquely  accessible  to  children,  even  those 
too  young  to  read.'"  Sable.  109  S  Ct.  at  2837. 
quoting  Pacifica.  438  U.S.  at  748-49.« 

35.  Notably,  the  Supreme  Court  in  Sable 
distinguished  indecent  telephone  services 
from  broadcasting,  observing  that  the  caller 
to  a  "dial-a-porn"  service  must  take  af- 
firmative steps  to  receive  the  communica- 
tion," 109  S.  Ct  at  2837.  In  contrast, 
"(blecause  the  broadcast  audience  is  con- 
stantly tuning  in  and  out,  prior  warnings 
cannot  completely   protect   the   listener  or 
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viewer  from  unexpected  program  content.  ' 
Pa£i/ifa.  438  US  at  748  Thus.  "Ipjlacing  a 
telephone  call  is  not  the  same  as  turning  on 
a  radio  and  being  tAken  by  surprise  by  an  in- 
decent message    "  109  S.  Ct,  at  2837. 

36  The  Satih'  decision  strongly  suggests 
that  a  24-hoar  broadcast  indecency  prohibi- 
tion IS  constitutional  if  it  is  the  most  narrow 
tailored  means  of  protecting  children  from 
exposure  to  indecent  materials  The  reversal 
of  the  dial-a-porn  prohibition  in  Sable  rested 
not  on  the  failure  to  channel  such  commu- 
nication, but  on  the  government's  failure  to 
show  that  a  complete  prohibition  on  inde- 
cent dial-aporn  was  necessary  to  meet  the 
government's  interest  in  protecting  children 
from  the  indecent  material.  The  emphasis 
the  Court  placed  on  the  inadequacy  of  the 
record  in  Sable  thus  supports  a  conclusion 
that  a  total  prohibition  on  indecency  would 
be  upheld  if  the  record  demonstrates  that  no 
alternative  would  effectively  serve  the  com- 
pelling interest  at  stake 

37  The  record  in  this  proceeding  confirms 
the  general  pervasiveness  and  accessibility 
of  broadcasts  to  chilcren  TV.  available  in 
virtuall.v  every  household,  is  viewed  an  aver- 
age of  26  hours  per  week  by  children  ages  2  to 
17  years  old  **  Between  25°,,  and  almost  50°,. 
of  children  have  a  TV  set  for  their  personal 
use.'''  Radio  is  even  more  pervasive,  with 
each  household  having  an  average  of  over 
five  radios.  Over  99°o  of  children  age  12  to  17 
listen  to  radio  at  least  once  a  week,'"  More- 
over, as  described  in  detail  infra,  children  do 
not  just  have  general  access  to  the  broadcast 
media,  but  they  in  fact  tune  in  to  their  radio 
and  television  sets  without  meaningful  su- 
pervision at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night, 

2,  Children's  Listening  and  Viewing  Habits 

38  The  record  indicates  that  there  are  chil- 
dren in  the  radio  and  television  audience  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  The  data  fur- 
ther shows  that  a  significant  number  of 
these  children  are  not  subject  to  active  pa- 
rental supervision,  even  during  the  late 
evening  and  early  morning  hours. 

a.  Radio 
:».  The  data  submitted  in  response  to  the 
.S'OI  indicate  that  there  are  children  in  the 
radio  listening  audience  at  all  times  of  day. 
with  an  average  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
million  children  listening  to  radio  between 
midnight  and  6  a.m.  From  this  data  we  con- 
clude that  there  is  no  time  during  which  in- 
decent material  could  be  broadcast  on  radio 
without  a  reasonable  risk  that  significant 
numbers  of  children  will  be  listening  to  it 

40  The  Commission's  initial  review  of 
radio  ratings  and  surveys  revealed  littie 
quantitative  information  about  the  radio  lis- 
tening habits  of  children  under  12  years  of 
age.  although  listening  data  for  children 
ages  12-17  were  available.  These  data  indi- 
cated that,  m  all  time  frames  measured,  in- 
cluding midnight  to  6  am.  a  higher  percent- 
age of  all  children  ages  12-17  listened  to  radio 
than  the  percentage  of  all  adults  18  and  over 
listening  to  radio.  Furthermore,  post-mid- 
night  listening  for  children  ages  12-17  aver- 
aged 2'4  hours  per  week.'"' 

41  The  .VO/  indicated  that  the  national  lis- 
tening audience  for  children  ages  12  !7  be- 
tween midnight  and  6  am  peaked  at  1.471.000 
between  12:00  and  121,^  am  .  decreased  gradu- 
ally to  a  low  of  309.000  between  3:45  and  4:00 
a  m  .  and  then  increased  to  1.429.000  between 
5:45  and  6:00  am.  The  average  quarter-hour 
audience  for  the  entire  six  hour  block  of 
midnight  to  6  a  m.  was  716.000  children  ages 
12  17  The  average  one  day  cume  (the  esti- 
mated number  of  different  persons  who  listen 
to  radio  for  a  minimum  of  five  minutes  with- 


in a  specified  time  frame i  for  between  mid- 
night and  6  am,  was  3.533.000  children  ages 
12-17.  That  is.  during  any  given  midnight  to 
6:00  a.m,  time  frame  on  any  given  day. 
3.5:i3.000  different  children  ages  12-17  These 
listeners  constituted  10  to  12  percent  of  the 
p<jst-midnight  total  listening  audience  and 
this  proportion  was  generally  consistent  for 
daytime  listening  as  well,^  We  requested 
com.ment  on  these  data  and  asked  com- 
menters to  submit  any  other  data  or  studies 
regarding  listening  habits  of  children  and 
adults, 

42,  Commenters  supporting  the  24-hour 
prohibition  submit  that  children  ages  12-17 
m,ake  up  a  substantial  portion  of  the  radio 
audience,  MIM  submits  radio  listening  data 
for  children  ages  12  17  for  New  'V'ork.  Chicago 
and  Los  Angeles  collected  by  Arbitron  for 
the  summer  of  1989,'''  MIM  combines  the  data 
for  the  three  markets  and  makes  a  national 
projection  of  post-midnight  listening  by  chil- 
dren ages  12-17  that  is  remarkably  close  to 
the  national  data  presented  in  the  NOI,-''^ 
MIM  estim.ates  that  from  12  to  1:00  am.  the 
average  quarter  hour  audience  for  this  age 
group  nationally  is  1.334.557.  which  is  very 
close  to  the  Commission's  estimate  of 
1.429.000  for  12  to  12:15  a,m.  MIM's  estimated 
low  m  listening  among  children  ages  12  17 
occurs  at  4-5  a.m..  with  220.067  in  the  audi- 
ence, whereas  the  Commission  estimated 
309.000  in  the  audience  from  345  to  400  am 

13  Bonneville  International  Corporation 
( Bonneville  1  reviewed  data  on  audiences  for 
several  of  its  radio  stations  that  it  classifies 
as  having  "some  teen  appeal."  and  found 
that  children  ages  12-17  are  in  the  audience 
post-midnight,  Bonneville  also  reviewed  data 
for  non-Bonneville  stations  in  markets  m 
which  Bonneville  has  stations  and.  similarly, 
found  stations  with  greater  post-m.idnight 
listening  by  children  ages  12-17  than  any 
other  demographic  group,"  Salem  submits  a 
Bakersfield.  California,  radio  stud.v  showing 
that  28°r  of  children  ages  12-17  m  that  mar- 
ket listen  to  radio  between  midnight  and  6 
a,m.^  National  Religious  Broadcasters 
(NRBi  also  submits  radio  data  for  Detroit 
and  Tampa  showing  large  numbers  of  12  to  17 
year  olds  listening  to  radio  at  all  times  of 
the  day  and  night, ^^ 

44.  Broadcasters  claim  that  the  audience 
for  certain  program.ming  that  the  Commis- 
sion IS  reviewing  as  (or  has  deemed  to  bei  in- 
decent contains  few  children,  referring  to  a 
Gallup  survey  of  New  York  area  households 
with  children  ages  6-11  commissioned  b.v  In- 
finity Broadcasting  indicating  that  in  99, 6%. 
of  households  surveyed,  no  children  in  thai 
age  group  listen  to  the  Howard  Stern  morn- 
ing radio  show,-'*  In  the  sole  household  that 
reported  a  child  listening  to  that  show,  it 
was  reported  that  the  child  was  supervised 
b.v  an  adult.*''  MIM  responds  that  although 
Broadcasters  assert  that  few  children  ages  6 
to  11  listen  to  the  Howard  Stern  show,  there 
are  older  children  in  the  audience.  As  re- 
ported in  Arbitron's  Summer  1989  "Radio  Mar- 
ket Report"  for  New  York,  only  5  of  the  48 
stations  listed  for  the  New  York  market 
have  a  greater  audience  of  children  ages  12- 
17  than  WXRK-FM  Monday  through  Friday. 
7  8  am  .  when  a  portion  of  the  Howard  Stern 
show  is  broadcast.  MIM  further  states  that 
.•\rbitron  reports  an  estimated  10.600  children 
ages  12-17  listened  to  the  Stern  show  for  at 
least  5  minutes  during  any  quarter  hour 
from  7-8  a,m.  Monday  through  Friday  in  the 
summer  of  1989, •"* 

45,  Other  commenters  opposing  the  24-hour 
prohibition  dispute  the  Commission's  initial 
findings  and  submit  radio  listening  data  in 
support  of  their  position.  KDVS  FM  'KDVSi 


urges  that  channeling  be  used  to  enhance  pa- 
rental responsibility,  and  states  that 
.^rbitron  and  other  radio  surveys  suggest 
that  the  num.ber  of  young  children  in  the  au- 
dience during  school  hours  is  only  between  3 
and  5%  of  the  potential  audience  of  children 
ages  12-17,  This  group  comprises  only  1-4%  of 
the  total  audience  during  these  broadcast 
hours.  Both  of  these  figures  are  far  lower 
than  even  those  seen  m  the  11  p,m., -midnight 
sampling,  and  approximate  the  post-m.id- 
night  sampling  KDVS  claims  that  these  sta- 
tistics suggest  two  appropriate  tim.es  for 
channeling— during  the  school  day  and  the 
late  evening  hours  KDVS  also  states  thai 
the  same  survey  i  Arbitron  Fall  1983'  reported 
that,  during  Monday  through  Friday.  7  pm 
to  midnight,  only  10%  of  the  tota'i  audience 
of  children  ages  12-17  listened  to  radio  out- 
side the  home  at  those  hours  Therefore,  ar- 
gues KDVS.  most  of  the  children  m  the  radio 
audience  would  be  subject  to  adult  super- 
vision.^ 

46.  KDVS  also  states  that  children  ages  12- 
17  make  up  only  10°c  of  a  very  small  mid- 
night to  6  a.m.,  listening  audience  KDVS 
maintains  that  nationally,  only  about  3.5% 
of  children  ages  12-17  are  present  m  any 
quarter  hour  post-midnight  time  frame  for 
all  stations,  KDVS  estimates  that  if  this  age 
group  comprises  10%  of  the  population,  then 
the  3, 5°!,  of  all  children  ages  12  17  listening 
to  radio  post-midnight  represents  only  0,35% 
of  the  entire  population, <»  Finally.  KDVS 
states  that  the  Commission,  m  the  SOI.  did 
not  identify  estim.ates  of  the  sam.plmg  error 
or  relative  standard  error  involved  in  the 
ratings. «^' 

47.  Pacifica  Foundation  ct  al  i  Pacifica 
also  claims  that  listening  statistics  regard- 
ing children  ages  12-17  are  flawed  in  their  ap- 
plication, Pacifica  states  that  the  Commis- 
sion gives  the  impression  thai  a  significant 
number  of  children  in  this  age  group  listen 
to  radio  generally,  Pacifica.  like  KDVS. 
claims  that  the  percentage  of  children  ages 
12-17  of  the  total  listening  population  (the 
largest  possible  representation  of  these  data  i 
does  not  reflect  the  percentage  of  these  chil- 
dren in  the  actual  tola!  population  Pacifica 
slates  that  the  12-17  year  old  listening  popu- 
lation should  be  divided  by  the  tola;  popu- 
lation to  obtain  a  more  realistic  representa- 
tion of  this  group's  listening. 

48.  Pacifica  further  observes  that  such  data 
do  not  reflect  children's  listening  to  public 
radio  stations,  Pacifica  relies  on  data  from 
.Arbitron.  Spring  1989.  to  conclude  that  chil- 
dren ages  12-17  listening  to  public  radio  sta- 
tions account  for  a  mere  0,2°o  share  of  this 
group's  listening  to  radio  and  no  [0]  share  of 
total  radio  listening.  Only  1,5%  of  the  popu- 
lation of  children  ages  12-17  tuned  into  pub- 
lic radio  for  5  minutes  during  an  average 
week  from  this  survey^-'  Broadcasters  also 
refer  to  the  minim.a!  audience  of  children 
ages  12-17  that  National  Public  Radio  iNPR 
attracts.  Broadcasters  subm.it  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Arbitron  National  Report  i  Spring 
1989 1,  member  stations  carrying  NPR  pro- 
gramming have  no  measurable  audience  m 
this  age  group  from  6  to  10  am,  and  6  p,m.  to 
6  am," 

49  The  submitted  data  confirm  our  initial 
determination  that  there  are  a  significant 
number  of  children  m  the  listening  audience 
at  all  times  of  day  and  night,  MIM.  Salem, 
and  NRB  have  submitted  data  illustrating 
that  the  listening  patterns  of  children  ages 
12-17  are  similar  to  those  described  in  the 
.VO/.*'  which  indicated  that  the  percentage  of 
children  m  this  age  group  listening  to  radio 
during  all  time  frames  was  higher  than  the 
percentage  of  adults  age  18  and  over  listen- 
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Ing  to  radio"  These  12  to  17  year  olds  rep- 
resent over  10%  of  the  6.9  million  total  aver- 
age quarter-hour  llsteninK  audience  from 
midnijfht  to  6  am  ««  Althoutfh  KDVS  main- 
tains that  there  ai-e  few  children  aKes  12  17 
in  the  listening  audience  durini?  the  day. 
even  low  numbers  of  children  (KDVS'  sub- 
mission indicates  that  1-4%  of  the  total  au- 
dience Is  children  atjes  12-17)  confirm  that 
there  are  sitfniflcant  numbers  of  children  lis- 
tening to  radio  durinsr  school  hours.  Simi- 
larly, although  KDVS  maintains  that  12  to  17 
year  olds  llstcnintf  between  midnight  and  6 
a.m.  during  any  quarter  hour  make  up  only 
0.35%  of  the  total  population,  this  figure  rep- 
resents 3.5%  of  all  children  in  this  age  group 
In  the  U.S..  or  716.000  children  ages  12-17  «^ 
b  television 

50.  Our  initial  dau.  and  data  supplied  by 
several  commenters,  validate  the  Commis- 
sion's concerns  regarding  children's  viewing, 
especially  late  night  viewing,  of  television. 
These  data  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable risk  that  a  significant  number  of 
children  are  present  in  the  nationwide  tele- 
vision viewing  audience  at  all  times 

51.  The  SOI  stated  that,  based  on  ratings 
data,  children  are  in  the  television  audience 
throughout  the  day.  Unlike  radio,  there  are 
no  reported  dat.a  reflecting  television  view- 
ing by  age  between  2:00  and  6  00  a.m.  That 
which  Is  available,  however,  demonstrates 
that  children,  particularly  those  ages  12-17. 
remain  in  the  viewing  audience  throughout 
the  last  reported  time  period  ending  at  200 
a.m.  The  data  also  indicate  that  between  3% 
(for  ages  2  to  5)  and  8%  (for  ages  12-17)  of 
children's  weekly  viewing  occurs  between 
11:00  p.m  and  1:00  am  The  SOI  also  ana- 
lyzed Arbltron  data  depleting  the  percentage 
of  persons  by  age  group  that  watch  TV  from 
6:00  p.m.  to  1:45  a.m.  in  four  selected  mar- 
kets. These  data  show  that  percentage-wise, 
as  many  children  ages  12-17  as  adults  watch 
television  during  the  late  evening  hours,  and 
that  a  higher  percentage  of  12  to  17  year  olds 
than  adults  may  watch  television  during 
these  hours  in  some  markets  during  the  sum- 
mer months.'*  We  requested  comment  on 
these  data  and  solicited  additional  studies  or 
data  regarding  children's  viewing. 

52.  The  United  States  Catholic  Conference 
(USCC)  submits  results  of  a  radio  listening 
and  television  viewing  survey  of  almost  8100 
children  attending  Catholic  diocesan  schools 
(5,726  age  12  and  under  and  2.346  age  13^18). 
The  USCC  survey  indicated  that  children  12 
and  under  watch  an  average  of  3.5  hours  of 
television  per  day,  mostly  from  3  9  p  m. 
Monday  through  Friday,  and  an  average  of  6 
hours  per  day  on  the  weekend,  mostly  from 
8-11  am  and  7-11  p.m  USCC  also  reported 
that  children  age  13^  18  watch  an  average  of 
3.5  hours  per  day.  mostly  from  4-11  p  m.  Mon- 
day through  Friday,  and  an  average  of  6 
hours  per  day  on  the  weekend,  mostly  from 
7-9  am.  and  2-11  pm.™  USCC  concludes  that 
if  a  reasonably  clear  distinction  between 
times  when  children  are  and  are  not  in  the 
audience  can  be  discerned,  then  time  of  day 
restrictions  for  the  broadcast  of  Indecent 
material  could  be  established. 

53.  KDVS  takes  issue  with  the  Commis- 
sion's graphic  representation  of  Arbltron  tel- 
evision viewing  dau  for  the  four  markets 
that  appear  in  Appendix  C  of  the  SOI.  It  as- 
serts that  the  post-10:30  p.m.  periods  are 
measured  in  fifteen-minute  Intervals,  where- 
as pre-10:30  p.m.  time  periods  are  measured 
In  thirty-minute  intervals,  thus  depicting 
the  rate  of  audience  decline  after  10:30  pm. 
as  slower  than  It  is  in  reality.  KDVS  further 
states  that  the  Commission  has  implied  in- 
correctly that  the  proportion  of  age  groups 


represented  on  the  charts  is  indicative  that 
each  group  Is  similar  in  size.'" 

54  Several  commenters  have  filed  evidence 
indicating  that  children  comprise  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  late  night  audience 
Salem  and  NRB  submit  data  showing  that,  in 
five  metropolitan  areas,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  viewing  audience  late  at  night  is 
substantial.'"  For  example,  in  the  Washing- 
ton. DC.  market,  for  July  1989.  seven  percent 
of  children  ages  12  17  and  four  percent  of 
chililren  ages  2-11  are  in  the  viewing  audi- 
ence from  1:45  to  2:00  am.  Monday  through 
Friday.  Salem  averages  the  data  for  the  five 
markets  and  projects  the  national  television 
audience  for  various  post-1 1:00  p.m.  time 
frames.  For  the  1:45-2:00  a.m.  period.  Salem 
projects  that,  nationally.  4.8%  of  children 
ages  12-17  watch  television.  This  translates 
to  over  970.000  12  to  17  year  olds  in  the  tele 
vision  audience  at  that  hour."* 

.55  These  data  and  our  initial  data  confirm 
our  belief  that  there  is  a  rea.sonahle  risk  that 
significant  numbers  of  children  are  watching 
television  at  all  times,  including  late  at 
night,  usee's  suggestion  that  distinctions 
can  be  made  as  to  when  children  are  or  are 
not  in  the  viewing  audience  is  unpersuasive. 
Its  survey  indicates  only  that  children  watch 
TV  mostly  in  certain  time  frames,  but  these 
time  frames  are  not  all-Inclusive  of  chil- 
dren's viewing.  In  addition,  we  note  that 
66.9%  of  U.S.  television  households  have  vid- 
eotape recorders  (VCRs).'^  Through  VCRs, 
children  can  record  late  night  programming 
for  viewing  during  daytime,  thus  obtaining 
acce.ss  to  programs  even  if  they  are  not  In 
the  audience  when  the  programs  are  initially 
aired, 

56,   KDVS'  arguments  regarding  the  data 
presented  In  the  NOI  also  are  unpersuasive. 
Depicting  audience  in  15  minute  intervals  as 
opposed   to  30   minute   intervals  from   10:30 
p.m.  to  1:45  a.m.  achieves  a  greater  level  of 
accuracy  in  the  measurement  of  late  night 
TV  audiences.   Using  30  minute  increments 
does  not  alter  the  percentage  of  each  age 
group  that  is  watching  T\'  at  those  times. 
We  agree  with  KDVS  that  the  rate  of  decline 
for  all  audience  segments  is  relatively  steep 
late  at  night  This  does  not  change  the  evi- 
dence indicating  that  children  remain  in  the 
viewing  audience  late  at  night    With  regard 
to  KDVS'  contention  that  the  Commission 
Implied  that  each  age  group  in  the  four  mar- 
kets charted   in   Appendix   C  of  the   SOI  is 
similar  in  size,  such  an  implication  was  not 
made.  The  SOI  states  that  the  percentage  of 
each  demographic  group  is  represented  on 
the   chart.    While    the   percentages   of  each 
group  are.  m  some  cases,  equal,  the  actual 
numbers  of  each  group  are  not.  Nevertheless, 
there  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  risk  that 
significant  numbers  of  children  are  in  the 
television  viewing  audience  at  all  times, 
c.  supervision 
.57,   As   previously  noted,   the  government 
has  a  clearly  established  compelling  interest 
in  protecting  children  from  exposure  to  Inde- 
cent broadcast  materials,  both  to  facilitate 
parental  supervision  of  their  children  and  to 
generally  promote  the  well-being  of  youth. 
In  order  to  compile  a  record  with  respect  to 
supporting  parental  supervision,  the  SOI  re- 
quested comment  on  parents"  ability  to  su- 
pervise   children's    listening    and    viewing, 
whether  parents  In   fact  supervi.se   listening 
and  viewing,  and  whether  parents  are  con- 
cerned about  their  children's  exposure  to  in- 
decent broadcasts.  Our  preliminary  finding 
was   that  there  is  significant   unsupervised 
television   viewing  by   children   on   a   daily 
basis.  In  addition,  while  there  are  fewer  data 
available  to  measure  unsupervised  radio  lis- 


tening among  children,  we  preliminarily 
concluded  that,  because  of  the  number  of  ra- 
dios per  household,  a  significant  number  of 
children  have  the  opportunity  for,  and  actu- 
ally engage  in.  unsupervised  listening.''''  Our 
review  of  the  record  In  this  proceeding  con- 
firms the  validity  of  these  preliminary  find- 
ings, and  demonstrates  that  unsupervised 
children  are  watching  and  listening  to  tele- 
vision and  radio  at  all  times  of  day  or  night. 
58.  Broadcasters  dispute  the  NOI's  assump- 
tion that  in  order  to  supervise  their  children, 
parents  must  co-view  or  co-listen  with  them 
or  have  specific  knowledge  of  their  viewing 
or  listening.  Broadcasters  argue  that  as  long 
as  parents  or  other  adults  are  present,  they 
have  the  opportunity  to  supervise  their  chil- 
dren's viewing  and  listening.  Broadcasters 
maintain  that  examining  the  presence  of 
adults  as  the  key  to  whether  children  are 
subject  to  adult  supervision  is  analogous  to 
the  methods  used  by  courts  to  examine  the 
regulation  of  indecent  material  by  cable  and 
telephone.  Rather  than  examining  the  actual 
use  of  technical  devices  to  block  reception  of 
indecent  material  transmitted  by  cable  or 
telephone,  or  examining  parental  super- 
vision. Broadcasters  state  that  courts  in- 
stead analyze  the  opportunity  to  use  these 
methods  to  block  reception 

59  Broadcasters  commissioned  a  survey  of 
1.000  hcjmes  with  children  17  and  under  to  de- 
termine opportunities  for  parental  and  adult 
supervision  According  to  the  survey,  over 
88%  of  children  were  under  parental  super- 
vision and  98%  were  under  adult  supervision 
between  the  hours  of  8:00  p.m.  and  6:00  am. 
During  the  10:00  p  m.  to  6:00  a.m.  period,  over 
93%  of  children  were  under  parental  super- 
vision and  99%  were  under  adult  supervision. 
Between  midnight  and  6:00  am.  over  98%  of 
children  were  under  parenul  supervision  and 
99%  were  under  adult  supervision  ''■■^  Broad- 
casters claim  these  data  demonstrate  that 
parents  or  other  adults  have  the  opportunity 
to  supervise  their  children's  viewing  and  lis- 
tening during  these  hours. 

60    MIM  disputes  Broadcasters'  study,  ar- 
guing that  under  the  "opportunity  for  super- 
vision"   theory    advanced    by    Broadcasters, 
the  study  equates  presence  with  supervision, 
assumes  that  a  child  will   not  watch   tele- 
vision or  listen  to  the  radio  after  his  or  her 
bedtime,   and   assumes    that   supervision   by 
anyone  over  the  age  of  18  is  the  equivalent  of 
parental  supervision.'"  .'VFA  argues  that  even 
if  a  child  is  in  the  presence  of  an  adult,  that 
adult  may  not  supervise  a  child  as  a  parent 
would."  Even  when  parents  are  home.  AF.\ 
argues,  there  Is  limited  parent-child  co-view- 
ing habits  of  television.  AFA  submits  the  re- 
sults of  a  1989  study  of  co-viewing  habits  of 
parents   and    children    that    concludes    that 
parents  generally  do  not  view  family  series 
with  their  children.  The  study  found  that,  on 
average,    parents    and    second    graders    co- 
viewed  5  6  prime  time  and  1.96  syndicated  se- 
ries in  the  last  year.  Parents  and  sixth  grad- 
ers co-viewed  7  21  prime  time  and  2.05  syn- 
dicated series,  while  parents  and  tenth  grad- 
ers co-viewed  7.63  prime  time  and  2.8  syn- 
dicated series.  The  study  determined  that  for 
all  series  and  for  prime  time  series  only,  the 
mean    co-viewing    frequency    was    between 
something  less  than  "just  a  few  times  this 
year"  and  "have  watched  (togotherl,  but  not 
in  the  last  year.  "'»  The  authors  of  this  study 
claim  that    'parents  co-view  with  children, 
particularly  when  their  viewing  preferences 
coincide,  and  that  co-viewing  is  associated 
with   generally    positive    parental    attitudes 
toward  television  and  specific  beliefs  in  en- 
couragement for  children  learning  from  tele- 
vision, (The  data]  do  not,  however,  suggest 


ihat  co-viewing  is  very  much  motivated  by 
an  active  determination  to  mediate  chil- 
dren's television  experiences.'"'''  On  the  other 
hand.  USCC  submits  a  survey  of  over  8.000 
parochial  school  students  showing  that  81°o 
of  the  respondents  ages  12  and  under.  70%  be- 
tween the  ages  of  13  and  18.  watch  television 
with  an  adult  at  night.  The  study  also  shows 
that  72%  of  the  respondents  ages  12  and 
under,  and  90%  between  the  ages  of  13  and  18, 
sometimes  or  almost  never  listen  to  radio 
with  an  adult.*" 

61.  The  record  before  us  demonstrates  that 
the  pervasiveness  and  accessibility  of  tele- 
vision and  radio,  coupled  with  the  lack  of  ef- 
fective parental  control  mechanisms,  dis- 
cussed intra,  make  effective  parental  super- 
vision exceedingly  difficult  if  not  impossible 
for  the  average  parent.  We  noted  in  the  SOI 
that  63%  of  television  households  have  more 
than  one  television  set,  and  of  the  ninety- 
nine  percent  of  households  with  radios,  each 
household  has.  on  average,  over  five.*'  The 
number  of  televisions  and  radios  in  house- 
holds can  easily  prevent  a  parent  from  ac- 
tively supervising  a  child's  viewing  and  lis- 
tening habits.  In  a  household  with  more  than 
one  television,  a  child  may  watch  a  program 
without  parental  knowledge.  VCRs  permit  a 
child  to  tape  a  television  program  for  later 
viewing  without  parental  knowledge.  The 
ability  to  listen  to  radio  without  parental 
knowledge  is  even  greater,  given  the  number 
of  radios  in  the  average  household,  their 
portability,  and  the  widespread  use  of  head- 
phones. 

62.  We  note,  moreover,  that  parents'  con- 
trol of  children's  television  viewing  and 
radio  listening  differs  from  parental  control 
of  cable  viewing  and  telephone  calls.  Tech- 
nical means  are  readily  available  to  block 
children's  access  to  indecent  cable  programs 
and  indecent  telephone  calls.  Upon  request, 
cable  operators  must  provide  a  device  such 
as  a  "lock-box  "  or  "parental  key  "  that  per- 
mits a  subscriber  to  restrict  access  to  se- 
lected programming.'^  and  access  codes  and 
scrambling  are  among  the  methods  which 
can  restrict  children's  access  to  dial-a-porn 
services.*^  In  both  instances,  these  methods 
can  restrict  access  by  children  whether  or 
not  parents  are  physically  present  and  ac- 
tively supervise.  In  the  case  of  television  and 
radio,  however,  there  is  no  comparable 
means  that  is  readily  available  upon  which 
parent  may  rely  to  prevent  children  from 
watching  indecent  off-the-alr  broadcast  tele- 
vision programs  or  listening  to  indecent 
radio  programs.  Most  television  receivers  do 
not  permit  blocking  of  specific  channels.*'' 
and  channel  blocking  devices  are  not  avail- 
able for  radios.  There  is  no  evidence  in  the 
record  that  a  lockbox  type  of  device  is  avail- 
able for  attachment  to  televisions  and  radios 
to  prevent  access  to  specific  channels.  There- 
fore, because  parents  cannot  rely  on  tech- 
nical devices  to  prevent  children  from  view- 
ing Indecent  programs,  parents  can  effec- 
tively supervise  their  children  only  by  co- 
viewing  or  co-listening,  or.  at  a  minimum. 
by  remaining  actively  aware  of  what  their 
children  are  watching  at  all  times.  As  many 
concerned  parents  filing  comments  in  this 
proceeding  emphasized,  however,  it  is  not 
practical  for  parents  to  exercise  this  type  of 
control.  The  letter  of  Elizabeth  Urquhart  of 
Houston.  Texas,  addressed  to  Commissioner 
Duggan.  succinctly  sums  up  the  point  made 
in  a  large  number  of  other  letters  submitted 
in  this  proceeding  in  stating  the  "[I]t  is  not 
a  matter  of  my  responsibility  to  monitor.  A 
pt>rson  ( parent!  would  have  to  be  super 
human  to  monitor  every  program  a  child 
might  watch— in  and  out  of  our  home 
(sic).  "" 


63.  We  do  not  believe  that  Broadcasteri^' 
study  demonstrates  that  parental  presence 
alone  can  adequately  protect  children  from 
indecent  broadcast  programming.  Broad- 
casters' data  show  that  at  no  time  during  the 
day  are  all  children  under  parental  super- 
vision. Even  during  the  i>C!"iod  of  time  from 
1:00  a.m.  to  6:00  a.m..  the  survey  foumi  that 
1.2  percent  of  the  children  were  neither  with 
a  parent  nor  asleep. s*  Since  children  are  in 
the  broadcast  audience  during  this  period,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  these  children 
could  watch  indecent  programming  broad- 
cast late  at  night.  In  addition,  although  the 
survey  asked  parents  if  the  child  in  question 
was  "in  the  presence  of  at  least  one  parent. 
stepparent,  or  legal  guardian."  the  term 
"presence"  was  apparently  undefined.  A  re- 
spondent may  have  answered  that  the  child 
was  in  the  "presence"  of  a  parent  even  if  the 
child  was  awake  in  another  part  of  the  home 
and  the  parent  asleep.  Nor  did  the  survey  ask 
what  parents  were  doing  during  the  hours 
that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  children. 
Because  there  is  no  technical  means  to  pre- 
vent children  from  viewing  or  listening  to 
particular  programs,  supervision  requires 
parents  either  to  co-view  or  co-listen,  or  to 
remain  activel.v  aware  of  a  child's  viewing  or 
listening  at  all  times.  As  a  practical  matter. 
mere  'presence"  in  the  same  house  as  a  child 
does  not  necessarily  translate  into  super- 
vision, 

64.  Commenters  have  not  disputed  our  esti- 
mates of  the  amount  of  unsupervised  tele- 
vision viewing  by  children.  Our  analysis, 
based  on  a  1980  study  of  817  American 
househoulds  with  children  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  17.  estimated  that  the  maximum 
amount  of  unsupervised  children's  daily 
viewing  ranges  from  212  to  222  minutes  and 
the  minimum  ranges  from  40  to  54  minutes,'" 
We  also  estimated  that  among  children  in 
certain  age  groups  the  maximum  amount  of 
unsupervised  children's  daily  viewing  could 
range  from  357  to  375  minutes,  if  we  assume 
that  all  of  a  child's  viewing  in  two-television 
households  occurs  on  a  separate  set  from  the 
parents',**  The  SO!  also  suggested  that  the 
number  of  radios  in  households  made  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  unsupervised  radio  listen- 
ing by  children  likely.  The  data  submitted 
by  the  parties  to  this  proceeding  do  not  re- 
fute these  estimates.  In  any  event,  the 
record  demonstrates  that  parents  cannot  al- 
ways provide  meaningful  supervision,  even 
when  they  are  present  at  home.  Accordingly. 
we  conclude  that  there  is  a  substantial 
amount  of  unsupervised  viewing  and  listen- 
ing by  children,  and  that  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, the  pervasiveness  and  technology  of 
broadcasting  serve  to  deny  parents  the 
means  necessary  to  exercise  effective  control 
over  these  activities. 

d.  Conclusions 

65.  The  above  evidence  indicates  that  there 
is  a  reasonable  risk  that  significant  numbers 
of  children  are  in  the  audience  for  radio  and 
television  broadcasts  at  all  times  of  the  day 
and  night.  The  number  of  children  present, 
moreover,  clearly  is  more  than  "a  few  of  the 
most  enterprising  and  disobedient  young 
people,"  Sable.  109  S,  Ct.  at  2838  For  exam- 
ple, evidence  submitted  by  the  commenters 
indicates  that,  in  all  time  frames  measured, 
a  higher  percentage  of  all  children  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  17  listened  to  radio  than 
the  percentage  of  all  adults  age  18  and  over, 
even  between  midnight  and  6  a.m.*'*  Although 
some  commenters  claim  that  12  to  17  year 
olds  listening  between  midnight  and  6  a.m. 
during  any  quarter  hour  make  up  only  0.35°.'o 
of  the  total  population, »  this  figure  rep- 
resents a  full  716.000  children  between  the 
ages  of  12  and  17.s- 


6»i  S;rr,:;ar:y,  the  record  demonstrates  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  risk  that  a  significant 
number  of  children  are  m  the  television  au- 
dience throughout  the  broadcast  day  and 
night.  As  previously  noted,  available  data 
show  that  children,  particularly  those  be- 
tween the  ages  of  12  and  17,  are  in  the  view- 
ing audience  until  the  last  tim.e  period  re- 
ported for  television  ratings.  The  data  fur- 
ther show  that  as  high  a  percentage  of  chil- 
dren ages  12  to  17  as  adults  watch  television 
during  the  late  evening  yours  Indeed,  for  the 
1:45  to  2:00  a.m.  time  period,  one  commenter 
has  estimated  that  there  are  over  970.000  12 
to  17  year  olds  in  the  television  audience, ^^ 
These  figures,  of  course,  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  number  of  children  who 
may  be  using  VCRs  between  midnight  and  6 
a,m,  to  record  television  programs  for  view- 
ing at  a  later  time, 

67,  The  data  further  show  that  a  significant 
number  of  children  in  the  broadcast  audience 
are  not  subject  to  active  parental  super- 
vision, even  during  the  late  evening  and 
early  morning  hours.  Although  Broadcasters 
have  submitted  a  study  alleging  that  many 
children  are  under  "parental  supervision"  at 
all  times  of  the  broadcast  day.  the  study 
does  not  establish  that  parents  in  fact  ac- 
tively supervise  their  children  s  viewing  and 
listening  of  radio  and  television;  rather,  it 
shows  only  that  most  child.'-en  are  usually  in 
the  "presence"  of  an  adult,  an  undefined 
term  that  leaves  open  the  possibility  that 
children  may  be  watching  or  listening  to  a 
television  or  radio  while  their  parents  (or 
other  adults  1  are  in  other  parts  of  the  house 
or  are  asleep.  The  record,  moreover,  indi- 
cates that  children  engage  in  unsupervised 
viewing  and  listening  throughout  the  day 
and  night  not  because  of  a  lack  of  concern  by 
parents,  but  because  of  the  impracticality  of 
total  supervision  that  derives  from,  a  com- 
bination of  the  technology  involved  and  the 
lack  of  available  and  effective  parental  con- 
trol devices, 

68,  In  sum.  the  evidence  establishes  that. 
given  the  pervasiveness  and  accessibility  of 
radio  and  television,  unsupervised  children 
in  pursuit  of  entertainment  need  be  neither 
"enterprising"  nor  "disobedient"  to  turn  on 
a  television  or  radio,  or  to  record  a  program 
on  a  VCR.  at  any  time  of  day  or  night.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  conclude  that  there  exists  a 
reasonable  risk  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
children  are  in  the  broadcast  audience  at  all 
times  to  warrant  narrowly-tailored  govern- 
ment regulation  of  indecent  broadcasting 
aimed  both  at  facilitating  parental  super- 
vision and  promoting  the  well-being  of 
youth.  Such  regulation  is  particularly  nec- 
essary since,  as  previously  discussed,  a  wide 
range  of  sexually  explicit  and  patently  offen- 
sive material  may  be  encompassed  within 
the  definition  of  "indecency,"" 

E.  AUernativi's  to  24-hour  prohibition 

69,  The  SOI  solicited  comment  on  alter- 
natives to  a  24-hour  prohibition,  including  (1) 
channeling  indecent  broadcasts  to  a  time  of 
day  when  children  most  likely  will  not  be  ex- 
posed to  them;  (2)  using  program  rating 
codes  or  pre-broadcast  warnings  to  protect 
children:  and  (3i  relying  upon  broadcast 
technologies  to  limit  children's  access.  After 
careful  consideration  of  the  record,  we  con- 
clude that  none  of  these  options  can  effec- 
tively advance  our  interest  in  protecting 
children  from  indecency  and,  accordingly, 
that  a  24-hour  prohibition  is  the  most  nar- 
rowly tailored  means  of  serving  this  compel- 
ling government  interest, 

1,  Time  Channeling 

70,  Tim.e  channeling  would  establish  a  spe- 
cific tim.e  period  during  which  noon-obscene, 
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but  Indecent  adult-oriented  prog^ramminK 
could  be  aired  The  feasibility  of  this  alter- 
native depends  on  whether  indecent  broad- 
casts could  he  channeled  to  hours  when  It  is 
unlikely  that  children  would  be  In  the  audi- 
ence. We  conclude  that,  based  on  the  data  In- 
dicating that  there  is  a  reasonable  risk  that 
children  are  present  in  the  viewing  and  lis- 
teninK  audience  at  all  times,  there  is  no  time 
when  the  reasonable  risk  of  children  In  the 
audience  is  sufficiently  low  to  make  their 
exposure  to  Indecent  proKrams  unlikely  Ac- 
cordlnKly,  we  conclude  that  It  would  not  be 
possible  for  broadcast  stations,  as  a  general 
matter,  to  channel  indecent  material  to  cer- 
tain times  of  the  broadcast  day  without  risk 
that  a  significant  number  of  children  will  be 
watching  or  listening  without  meaningful 
parental  supervision, 

71,  Broadcasters  argue  that  channeling 
broadcasts  to  times  of  day  when  parents 
have  an  opportunity  to  supervise  their  chil- 
dren gives  parents  a  meaningful  opportunity 
to  prevent  children's  access  to  Indecent  pro- 
grams." A  24-hour  prohibition,  argue  Broad- 
casters, places  government  in  the  position  of 
deciding  what  children  should  see  and  hear  *" 
KDVS  suggests  that  the  Commission  imple- 
ment time  channeling  during  school  days, 
when  there  is  a  reduced  risk  that  children 
would  be  in  the  broadcast  audience  *  Other 
parties,  however,  note  that  a  number  of  chil- 
dren are  along  during  various  time  of  the 
day  "  In  this  regard,  we  note  that  ACT  I  af- 
firmed the  Commission's  regulation  of  a  day- 
time indecent  broadcast  "* 

72  Finally.  AFA  argues  that  the  effective- 
ness of  a  time  channeling  approach  is  dimin- 
ished by  the  proliferation  of  VCHs,  claiming 
that  an  estimated  seventy-five  to  eighty  per- 
cent of  households  with  children  have 
VCRs  »*  KDVS  counters  AFA's  claim,  argu- 
ing that  most  VCRs  are  purchased  by  par- 
ents, frequently  for  the  personal  use  of  their 
children,  and  that  parents  therefore  must  t»e 
aware  of  the  possibility  that  their  children 
may  use  VCRs  to  tape  broadcast  program- 
ming "» 

73,  After  further  consideration  of  time 
channeling,  we  conclude  that  we  cannot 
Identify  a  time  when  the  reasonable  risk  of 
children  in  the  audience  is  sufficiently  low 
to  make  their  unsupervised  viewing  of  inde- 
cent programs  unlikely,""  We  have  deter- 
mined that  at  all  times  there  is  a  reasonable 
risk  that  significant  numbers  of  children  are 
in  the  broadcast  audience  for  television  and 
radio.  The  proliferation  of  VCRs  further  un- 
dermines a  channeling  approach  for  tele- 
vision, for.  as  AFA  noted,  a  majority  of 
households  with  children  have  VCRs  that 
children  may  otierate  to  tape  a  program. 
Clearly,  many  teens  and  even  younger  chil- 
dren know  how  to  use  the  recording  and 
playback  functions  of  a  V'CR.  As  a  result,  de- 
laying viewing  on  a  VCR  provides  children 
with  access  to  programs  broadcast  at  a  time 
when  their  live  viewing  is  least  likely, 

74  Broadcasters'  argument  that  stations 
should  be  permitted  to  channel  Indecent  pro- 
gramming to  times  of  day  when  parents  have 
an  opportunity  to  supervise  their  children, 
moreover,  fails  to  address  the  impractlcallty 
of  parents  supervising  their  children's  listen- 
ing and  viewing  24  hours  a  day""  The  record 
in  this  case  includes  thousands  of  letters 
from  parents  addressing  this  issue  and  con- 
vinces us  that  parents  who  wish  to  exercise 
such  supervision  do  not  have  the  tools  or 
time  available  to  do  so  because  of  the  perva- 
siveness of  the  broadcast  media  and  the  lack 
of  effective  parental  control  devices,""  Al- 
though Broadcasters'  study  attempts  t<i 
show  that  opportunities  for  parental  super- 


vision are  extensive,  it  falls  to  demonstrate 
that  meaningful  parental  supervision  is  pos- 
sible as  a  practical  matter"**  Indeed,  in  view 
of  the  substantial  amount  of  unsupervised 
viewing  and  listening  by  children,  the  num- 
ber of  children  who  are  without  parental  su- 
pervision and  the  factors  interfering  with  pa- 
rentAl  ability  to  supervise  chiUlren's  viewing 
and  listening  effectively,  we  must  conclude 
that  time  channeling  would  be  an  ineffective 
means  of  protecting  children  from  broadcast 
indecency, 

75.  Several  commenters  also  argue  that, 
because  the  Commissions  definition  of  inde- 
cency and  Its  indecency  enforcement  fwlicies 
are  allegedly  vague,  unless  a  time  channel- 
ing approach  is  adopted  in  lieu  of  a  24-hour 
prohibition,  the  threat  of  sanctions  could 
deter  some  broadcasters  from  presenting  pro- 
grams that  are  not  actually  Indecent, ">»  C&M 
maintains  that  time  channeling  recognizes 
the  rights  of  broadcasters  to  transmit  con- 
stitutionally protected  Indecent  speech  and 
the  rights  of  listeners  to  receive  indecent 
programming  '""  This  request  for  a  'safe  har- 
bor" to  present  indecent  programming  re- 
flects a  belief  that  a  broadcaster  cannot  de- 
termine with  any  degree  of  certainty  wheth- 
er a  specific  program  violates  the  guidelines 
adopted  in  this  proceeding.  This  is  incorrect 
Our  definition  of  indecency,  read  in  conjunc- 
tion with  our  decisions  in  enforcement  ac- 
tions, provides  licensees  sufficient  guidance 
to  decide  whether  a  program  would  be  inde- 
cent. 

2  Rating  and  Warning  Devices 

76.  Another  alternative  to  a  24-hour  prohi- 
bition of  broadcast  Indecency  is  the  use  of  a 
voluntary  industry  ratings  code  for  tele- 
vision and  radio  broadcasts.  The  ratings, 
which  would  be  published  in  television  and 
radio  guides  and  announced  prior  to  each 
program,  would  alert  the  viewer  or  listener 
to  the  content  of  the  program.  We  conclude 
that  ratings  and  warnings  would  not  effec- 
tively limit  children's  exposure  to  Indecent 
programming,  since  this  and  viewing  at  all 
hours  and  in  all  locations.  The  effectiveness 
of  ratings  and  warnings  is  further  reduced  by 
random  tuning  behavior  known  as  "grazing." 
rapidly  tune  through  the  entire  channel 
menu  until  they  find  something  Interesting 
enough  to  hold  their  attention 

77.  The  \OI  requested  comment  regarding 
the  use  of  a  voluntary  Industry  ratings  code 
for  television  and  radio  hraodcasts  However, 
the  .\OI  expressed  doubt  that  ratings  and 
warnings  would  prevent  minors  from  viewing 
or  listening  to  Indecent  programming  be- 
cause the  broadcast  audience  is  constantly 
tuning  in  and  out  of  programs,  and  suggested 
that  random  tuning  behavior  may  be  even 
more  prevalent  today  than  when  Pacifira  was 
decided  in  1978,"^  The  \OI  suggested  that 
children  could  be  exposed  to  different  pro- 
gramming In  rapid  succession  without  warn- 
ing as  to  content  either  because  they  graze 
or  because  they  are  co-viewing  with  others 
who  are  grazing, 

78  Several  commenters  address  the  pos- 
sible use  of  ratings  and  warning  devices 
usee  and  KDVS  suggest  that  a  combined 
time  channeling  and  ratings  system  could  be 
effective,""  However.  AFA  and  Salem  sug- 
gest that  ratings  require  parental  super- 
vision in  order  to  be  effective  '<*  Other  com 
menters  fear  that  an  indecency  warning 
could  attract  children  to  a  particular  broad- 
cast ""  or  that  a  warning  could  serve  to  "li- 
cense "  an  indecent  broadcast  by  warning  the 
viewer  of  content  "•  Several  commenters 
also  specifically  responded  to  the  Commis- 
sion's discussion  of  grazing  Broadcasters 
submits  a  study  conducted  by  Arbitron  and 


NAB  of  13.000  radio  listeners  aged  12  and  over 
showing  that  this  group  listened  to  an  aver- 
age of  2.99  radio  stations  per  week,"^  Broad- 
casters concludes  that  this  study  indicates 
that  neither  adults  nor  children  engage  in 
significant  random  tuning  for  radio  Pacifica 
claims  that  radio  listeners,  especially  those 
who  listen  to  noncommercial  radio  stations, 
do  not  engage  in  grazing."'  On  the  other 
hand,  others  contend  that  grazing  is  preva- 
lent '" 

79  We  conclude  that  ratings  and  warning 
would  not  effectively  limit  children's  expo- 
sure to  indecent  programming  Currently 
there  is  no  device  which  would  permit  a  par- 
ent to  'lock  out"  programming.  Unless  It 
were  practical  for  parents  to  supervise  view- 
ing at  all  times,  a  child  may  ignore  a  warn- 
ing and  view  or  listen  to  indecent  program- 
ming Indeed,  a  warning  may  attract  a 
child's  attention  and  lead  the  child  to  view 
or  listen  to  the  program  This  is  of  particu- 
lar concern  because  of  the  significant 
amounts  of  unsupervised  viewing  and  listen- 
ing by  children.  We  also  believe  that  grazing 
is  sufficiently  common  to  reduce  the  effec- 
tiveness of  ratings,  even  If  a  child  is  super- 
vised. Grazing  and  channel  changing  by  ei- 
ther a  parent  or  a  child  may  cause  the  view- 
er or  listener  to  miss  a  content  warning."' 
We  believe  the  study  cited  by  Broadcasters 
indicating  the  average  number  of  radio  sta- 
tions listened  to  per  week  is  not  relevant  in 
determining  whether  grazing  occurs.  Grazing 
Involves  turning  to  a  number  of  channels  in 
a  short  period  of  time,  and  such  rapid 
switching  may  not  be  reflected  in  ratings. 
Broadcasters  do  not  state  whether  the  study 
asked  listeners  if  they  engaged  in  grazing  to 
find  those  channels,  or  if  they  ever  engaged 
in  grazing  Therefore,  we  conclude  that  lack 
of  parental  supervision,  coupled  with  the 
proclivity  of  viewers  and  listeners  to  graze, 
would  undermine  the  efficacy  of  a  system  of 
ratings  and  warnings. 

3.  Broadcast  Technologies 

80  The  .\OI  requested  comment  on  whether 
there  are  feasible  broadcast  technologies 
that  could  restrict  children's  access  to  inde- 
cent broadcasts.  We  conclude  that  although 
.such  technology  may  be  feasible,  no  such 
technologies  are  currently  available  to  the 
public  for  this  purpose. 

81.  The  .VO/  suggested  that  the  FM  or  tele- 
vision aural  subcarrler  could  be  used  for  the 
broadcast  of  audio  indecency.  The  subcarrler 
signal  would  be  receivable  only  by  special 
decoders.  Salem  supports  the  S'OI's  assess- 
ment that  subcarriers  could  be  used  to  pro- 
vide audio  indecency,  Salem  maintains  that 
an  FM  station  could  install  a  subcarrler  sig- 
nal generator  at  minimal  expense,  and  that 
decoders  for  home  use  currently  cost  ap- 
proximately $60.  but  could  be  expected  to  fall 
in  price  If  produced  in  large  quantities,"' 
.lohn  W  Olivo.  Jr,,  suggests  use  of  a  signal 
that  Would  permit  electronic  blocking  of 
programs  by  home  receivers  KDVS.  how- 
ever, suggests  that  alternative  broadcast 
technologies  may  not  be  financially  feasible 
for  many  broadcasters,  particularly  non- 
commercial stations  '" 

82,  As  another  alternative,  NRB  suggests 
that  the  Commission  permit  the  broadcast  of 
scrambled  Indecent  material  at  any  hour  "» 
Kennedy  Broadcasting  ('Kennedy")  simi- 
larly suggests  that  low  power  television 
(LPTVi  stations  be  permitted  to  offer  adult- 
oriented  programming  if  scrambled,  NRB 
and  Kennedy  argue  that  the  decoder  nec- 
essary to  view  scrambled  programming 
would  protect  children  from  indecent  mate- 
rial in  much  the  .same  way  as  a  cable  lock- 
box or  parental  key,  Kennedy  also  asks  the 


Commission  to  state  whether  indecency 
standards  will  be  applied  to  subscription  tel- 
evision 

83,  With  respect  to  scrambling,  we  note  our 
previous  statements  that  we  do  not  impose 
rtvulations  regarding  indecency  on 
•T.rrypted  services,  such  as  subscription  tele- 
vision, that  lack  "the  indiscriminate  access 
to  children  that  characterizes  broadcasting. 
Video  44.  3  KCC  Red  757.  760  n,2  il988).  rev.  on 
other  grounds  sub  riom  Moriroe  Communica- 
twris  Corp.  V.  FCC.  900  F.2d  351  iDC  Cir. 
19901  While  signal  blocking  and  subcarrler 
use  appear  to  be  technologically  feasible  to 
prevent  reception  by  individuals  not  wishing 
to  receive  certain  signals,  neither  is  avail- 
able today,  so  we  cannot  rely  on  these  tech- 
nologies either  to  protect  children  from  ex- 
posure to  indecent  broadcasts  or  to  assist 
parents  in  supervising  their  children's  view- 
ing and  listening  Use  of  a  signal  as  sug- 
gested by  Olivo  also  is  not  available  today 
nor  expected  to  be  available  m  the  foresee- 
able future,  and  may  or  may  not  prove  prac- 
tical. However,  we  encourage  interested  par- 
ties to  continue  to  bring  to  our  attention 
technologies  or  other  means  capable  of  re- 
stricting access  by  children  to  indecent 
broadcast  programs 

F  SoriBroadcast  Alterriativc  Programming 
Sources 

84  We  recognize  that  we  must  be  sensitive 
to  the  concern  of  the  Supreme  Court  that 
the  adult  population  not  be  reduced  to  seeing 
or  hearing  only  what  is  fit  for  children  ••''  In 
Pati.tica.  the  Supreme  Court  recognized  that 
non-broadcast  alternatives  to  broadcast  in- 
decency are  available  to  adults,  including 
tapes,  records,  theaters  and  nightclubs.  The 
SOI  requested  comment  on  whether  these 
non-broadcast  alternatives  and  additional 
non-broadcast  alternatives,  including  cable 
with  a  lock-box  capacity,  videocassettes. 
audiocassettes.  and  motion  pictures,  provide 
adults  with  access  to  visual  and  audio  pro- 
grams functionally  equivalent  to  those  that 
would  be  proscribed  from  broadcast.  We 
noted  that  cable  television,  a  non-broadcast 
alternative  not  mentioned  by  the  Pacifica 
Court,  provides  adults  with  access  to  pro- 
gramming designed  for  mature  audiences  yet 
incorporates  equipment  that  facilitates  pa- 
rental control  over  the  viewing  of  their  chil- 
dren. Several  commenters  agree  with  the 
Commission's  assessment  that  adults  have 
many  alternative  sources  of  indecent  mate- 
rial ■•«'  AFA  submits  an  analysis  of  the 
MPAA  ratings  for  1.309  movies  shown  on  pre- 
mium cable  services  from  December  26.  1987. 
through  January  12.  1990.  and  claims  that 
663.  or  51°o.  were  R-rated  '-"- 

8,S.  In  response.  Broadcasters  argue  that 
total  suppression  of  indecent  material  m  the 
broadcast  medium  would  deprive  adults  of 
'heir  ability  to  receive  protected  material, 
and  thereby  would  violate  their  First 
.Amendment  rights.-^  because  much  mate- 
rial that  might  be  indecent  either  is  not 
available  elsewhere  or  could  be  found  only 
with  time  or  effort  Broadcasters  also  claims 
that  live  radio  and  television  talk  shows, 
special  news  reports,  public  affairs  programs, 
and  many  made-for-television  entertainment 
programs  are  not  available  elsewhere.  Broad- 
casters maintains  that  at  least  seven  of  the 
broadcast  programs  that  triggered  Commis- 
sion action  in  1989  contained  material  that 
was  unavailable  in  any  other  medium,-" 
Even  if  some  material  is  available.  Broad- 
casters asserts,  many  adults  will  be  deterred 
from  obtaining  the  material  because  they 
will  have  to  determine  if  the  material  is 
available  and  then  purchase  it  Furthei-more, 
the  timeliness  of  the  material   will   be   lost 


and.  with  it.  a  large  measure  of  at  least  some 
of  the  programs'  value, -^^  Broadcasters  also 
argues  that  adults'  ability  to  purchase  inde- 
cent material  is  irrelevant  constitutionally 
because  the  Supreme  Court  has  ""made  clear 
that  free  speech  may  not  be  "abridged  on  the 
plea  that  it  may  be  exercised  in  some  other 
place," "' '•^*  Broadcasters  also  claims  that 
"every  decision  cited  m  the  long  history  of 
this  proceeding,  whether  in  broadcasting, 
cable,  telephone,  or  print,  unhesitatingly 
concluded  that  blanket  bans  on  indecency 
violate  the  First  Amendment."' '^s 

86,  We  conclude  that  a  24-hour  prohibition 
on  broadcast  indecency  will  not.  in  the  words 
of  the  Paci/ica  Court,  "reduce  adults  to  hear- 
ing [or  seeing]  only  what  is  fit  for  chil- 
dren,"'-^  The  Court  specifically  referenced 
Butler  in  affirming  the  Commission"s  action 
m  Pacifica.  noting  that  "[a]dults  who  feel  the 
need  may  purchase  tapes  and  records  or  go 
to  theaters  and  nightclubs  to  hear  these 
words,""  438  U,S.  at  750  n.28.  See  aho  438  U,S. 
at  760  iPowell.  J,,  concurring).  Thus,  the 
Court  has  recognized  that  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  access  to  indecent  material  through 
other  outlets  is  sufficient  even  if  those  out- 
lets are  not  absolutely  fungible  wiih  broad- 
casting. 

87,  In  addition,  indecent  material  is  avail- 
able on  media  that  are  largely  indistinguish- 
able, from  the  viewer's  perspective,  from 
broadcast  television,  although  their  charac- 
teristics facilitate  restricting  access  to 
adults.  Parties  do  not  question  that  adults 
tan  obtain  indecent  material  through  cable 
television,  wireless  cable. -^  home  satellite 
dishes.'*  or  satellite  master  antenna  tele- 
vision systems  tSM.ATVi-^  and,  soon  in  the 
future.  DBS,"'^"-  We  note,  for  example,  that  as 
of  July.  1990.  53  9  million  households,  or 
.58.6%  of  the  total  television  households,  sub- 
scribed to  cable,  and  71.3  million  television 
households  were  passed  by  cable, "'^  The  indi- 
vidual who  seeks  indecent  materia!  via  cable 
television  need  not  leave  his  or  her  home  to 
obtain  the  material,  Furtherm.ore.  through 
the  u.se  of  a  lock-box  or  parental  key.  par- 
ents can  control  children's  viewing,  even  per- 
mitting children  to  view  indecent  material  if 
parents  believe  that  doing  so  is  m  a  child's 
best  interest.  KF.K  in  its  comments  dem- 
onstrates that  a  significant  number  of  R- 
rated  m.ovies  are  shown  on  cable,  .Accord- 
ingly, imposition  of  a  24-hour  prohibition  on 
broadcast  indecency  will  not  significantly 
interfere  with  the  ability  of  adults  to  view  or 
listen  to  indecent  programming, 

88,  Moreover.  Butler  does  not  address  the 
situation  presented  here,  in  which  there  is 
no  feasible  way  to  offer  adults  access  to  the 
medium  without  offering  access  to  children, 
Butler  concerned  the  sale  to  adults  of  books 
"tending  to  incite  minors  to  violent  or  de- 
praved or  immoral  acts  m.anifestly  tending 
to  the  corruption  of  the  morals  of  youth," 
3,52  U,S,  at  381,  Distributors  of  books  or  other 
media  such  as  magazines,  movies,  and  video 
and  audio  cassettes,  with  a  salesperson  be- 
hind the  counter,  have  the  means  to  control 
access  by  children  at  their  point  of  sale  or 
access.  Thus,  in  the  words  of  Justice  Powell, 
"dissemination  of  this  kind  of  speech  to  chil- 
dren may  be  limited  without  also  limiting 
willing  adults'  access  to  it."  Pacifica.  438 
U.S.  at  758  (Powell.  J.,  concurring).  Broad- 
casting, however,  has  no  salesperson  behind 
the  counter  or  lockbox  which  parents  may 
use  to  control  access.  Unlike  other  media, 
broadcasting  is  delivered  directl.v  into  the 
privacy  of  the  home  and  does  not  distinguish 
among  recipients.  Accordingly,  ""such  a 
physical  separation  of  the  audience  cannot 
be    accomplished    in    the    broadcast    media. 


*  *  *  [Tjhe  broadcaster  cannot  reach  willing 
adults  without  also  reaching  children  "  Id 
at  758-759,  Butler  simply  does  not  address  the 
conflict  between  adults'  right  to  obtain  inde- 
cent material  and  the  need  to  protect  chil- 
dren from  exposure  to  such  m.aterial  m  the 
broadcast  medium.  We  believe,  however,  that 
the  established  compelling  interest  m  pro- 
tecting children,  coupled  with  the  im.pos- 
sibllity  of  separating  children  from  adults  in 
the  broadcast  audience,  must  outweigh  the 
right  of  adults  to  view  or  to  hear  broadcast 
Indecency,  especially  when  adults  can  read- 
ily see  or  hear  such  material  on  widely  avail- 
able and  readily  accessible  media  which  can 
separate  children  and  adults.  As  Justice 
Powell  said.  Butler's  attentiveness  to  adults" 
rights  "'is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  leave  the 
Commission  powerless  to  act"'  to  control 
broadcast  indecency,  Pacifica,  438  US.  at  760 
(Powell.  J.,  concurringi. 

C   Eriforcement 

89  The  foregoing  demonstrates  that  only  a 
24-hour  prohibition  would  effectively  serve 
to  protect  children  from  broadcast  inde- 
cency. Nonetheless,  although  audience  sur- 
veys and  data  demonstrate  the  likelihood 
that  significant  numbers  of  children  may  be 
found  in  broadcast  audiences  at  all  times  of 
the  day  and  night,  in  the  future  we  will  con- 
sider, on  a  case-by-case  ijasis.  evidence  from 
a  station  charged  with  indecent  broadcasting 
that  the  data  concerning  children's  viewing 
or  listening  are  not  applicable  in  its  specific 
m.arket.  In  other  words,  we  will  permit  the 
broadcaster  to  submit  evidence  illustrating 
that  only  "a  few  of  the  most  enterprising 
and  disobedient  young  people"  are  in  the 
broadcast  audience  in  the  stations  m.arket 
at  the  time  of  the  broadcast  in  question  In 
this  regard,  stations  will  not  be  required  to 
show  that  children  were  not  in  the  market 
audience  on  the  specific  date  and  at  the  spe- 
cific time  that  the  allegedly  indecent  pro- 
gram was  aired  {eg..  Thursda.v.  July  12.  1990 
at  11:30  p.m.).  Rather,  stations  will  be  per- 
mitted to  demonstrate  through  ratings  data 
or  other  probative  evidence  that  children 
typically  are  not  m  the  audience  on  the  day 
and  at  the  time  in  question  le.g..  Thursday 
nights  at  11'.30  p.m.  i.  This  policy  will  ensure 
that  enforcement  of  the  broadcast  indecency 
statute  will  be  narrowly  tailored  to  situa- 
tions in  which  there  is  in  fact  a  risk  that 
children  are  in  the  audience.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve this  requirement  is  unduly  burdensome 
for  a  licensee,'^* 

90.  We  note  that  in  several  prior  instances. 
parties  have  responded  to  Letters  of  Inquiry 
or  Notices  of  Apparent  Violations  with  data 
which,  they  argue,  demonstrate  that  few  or 
no  children  were  likely  to  have  been  listen- 
ing to  their  particular  station  when  the  al- 
leged indecent  language  was  aired.  Listeners 
and  viewers,  however,  often  switch  indis- 
criminately from  station  to  station  and.  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  radio,  "tune  into  a 
station  generally  without  the  benefit  of  a 
schedule  of  programs  or  warning  as  to  poten- 
tially offensive  content."  In  re  Pacifua.  2 
FCC  Red  at  2701.  citing  Pacifica.  438  US,  at 
760  n,2  (Powell.  J,,  concurringi.  As  a  result,  if 
children  in  a  given  m.arket  are  m  the  broad- 
cast audience,  they  may  well  tune  into  a  par- 
ticular station  when  "grazing""  through  dif- 
ferent channels  on  their  radio  or  TV  set.  Ac- 
cordingly, to  ensure  that  children  are  not  ex- 
posed to  indecent  programming,  we  w:;:  re- 
quire a  station  defending  against  a  broadcast 
indecency  complaint  to  demonstrate  that 
children  in  fact  are  not  in  the  broadcast  au- 
dience for  the  entire  market,  not  just  the 
particular  station,  at  the  time  it  aired  the 
allegedly  indecent  material. 
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IV.  CONCLUSION 

91.  Based  upon  the  Information  contained 
in  the  record  and  discussed  In  this  Report. 
and  our  analysis  of  the  applicable  constitu- 
tional law  as  recently  set  forth  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Sable,  we  conclude  that  the 
24-hour  prohibition  on  broadcast  indecency 
is  the  most  narrowly  tailored  means  of  pro- 
tectlnff  children  from  indecent  material.  In 
1968  Contfress,  concerned  with  children's  ac- 
cess to  indecent  material  through  broadcast 
stations,  statutorily  required  this  Commis- 
sion to  enforce  the  prohibition  against  inde- 
cent material  on  a  24-hour-a-day  basis.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Court's  remand  of  the  record  in 
Act  II.  in  which  the  validity  of  the  statute 
and  the  Commission's  Implementation  of  it 
was  put  at  issue,  we  have  conducted  a  full 
and  fair  proceeding  to  assess  the  validity  of 
the  24-hour  prohibition.  In  the  XOI.  we  in- 
vited comment  on  a  broad  range  of  relevant 
issues  and  received  comment  on  these  and 
additional  issues  that  responding  parties 
wished  to  address.  Over  82.500  comments 
have  been  received  in  response  to  this  .\Ol. 
the  vast  majority  of  which  favor  the  24-hour 
prohibition. 

92.  Congress  and  the  courts  have  deter- 
mined that  indecent  material  is  potentially 
harmful  to  children.  The  Commission's  defi- 
nition of  Indecency  has  been  affirmed  h.v  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  permits  broadcasters  to 
identify  material  that  is  indecent.  Because 
data  gathered  in  this  proceeding  establish 
that  children  are  in  the  broadcast  audience 
at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night,  we  do  not 
believe  that  a  channeling  mechanism  will  ac- 
complish the  compelling  governmental  pur- 
pose of  protecting  children.  Adults,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  other  means  to  access  such 
material  should  they  so  desire. 

93.  To  comply  with  Sable's  requirement 
that  the  means  to  accomplish  the  govern- 
mental interest  be  tailored  as  narrowly  as 
possible,  we  have  decided,  when  enforcing 
the  24-hour  prohibition,  to  consider  on  a 
case-by -case  basis  any  information  that  chil- 
dren are  not  in  the  broadcast  audience  in  the 
market  of  the  station  accused  of  airing  inde- 
cent material.  This  policy,  we  believe,  will 
ensure  that  enforcement  actions  are  taken 
only  against  those  stations  that  broadcast 
indecent  material  when  children  are  in  the 
audience. 

V .  ORDEKING  CLAL'SKs 

94.  Accordingly,  it  is  ordered.  That  the  late 
filed  copy  comments  of  AKA  are  accepted. 

95.  It  IS  further  ordered.  That  upon  release, 
the  General  Counsel  is  instructed  to  submit 
this  Report  to  the  US.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  in  response 
to  the  remand  of  the  record  in  Action  for 
Children's  Tvlcii.^wn  v.  F.C C.  No.  88-1916. 

96.  It  is  further  ordered.  That  this  proceed- 
ing is  terminated. 

FEDKRAI,  COMMl'NICATIONS  COMMISSION. 

Donna  R.  Searcy. 

Secretart/. 
FOOTNOTES 

'No  88-1916  (DC  Cir   Sppt.  13.  1989) 

'The  Commission  s  1989  appr«>prlations  law  slatos: 

By  Janu.\ry  31.  1989.  the  Fi-ilf-ral  Communicatlomi 
Comml.ision  shall  promulnal""  ri-gulatlons  in  nccor<l- 
ance  with  stxtion  HW.  title  18.  L'mteil  States  Code, 
to  enforce  the  provj.slon.<(  of  such  .tection  of  a  24  hour 
per  day  basis  "  .Matins  Approptiatwns  for  the  Depart- 
merits  of  Commerce.  Justice,  and  State  the  Judiciari/ 
and  Related  Agericies  for  the  Fi\cal  Year  Ending  Sep- 
tember 30  1989  and  for  Other  I'utposes  Puh  L  No 
100-459.  1608.  102  Stat   2186.  2220  ( 19H8) 

'Enforcement  of  the  FCC  renulation  promulgating 
the  24-hour  prohibition,  codified  at  47  C  F  R  |73  3999 
(1989).  was  stayed  pending  judicial  review  by  the 
court  In  ACT  II 

•109  S   Ct.  2829(1989) 
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•We  received  over  92. SCO  formal  and  informal  re- 
sponses to  our  SOI  Almost  88.000  informal  letters 
supported  a  24'bour  prohilntlon.  while  approxi- 
mately 1.500  letters  opposed  it  Formal  commenters 
are  listed  in  Appendix  A.  and  the  informal  com- 
ments have  ticen  placed  in  the  docket  file  .American 
Family  Association  c(  at  (AFA)  filed  Its  reply  com- 
ments one  day  late  In  the  interest  of  .vssemblinti;  » 
full  and  complete  record,  and  the  lack  of  prejudice 
resulting  to  any  piu'ty.  we  will  accept  those  com- 
ments 
\Se,'  47  V  SC  M312iai(6>  and  ibi.  503(bi(l>iDi  ilSSSl 
■The  Commi-ssion  5  definition  of  indecent  languaxe 
remains  language  that  descritM-a  in  terms  patently 
offensive  as  measured  by  lontemporary  community 
standards  for  the  broadcast  medium,  sexual  or  ex- 
cretory activities  or  ontans  '  Pacifica  Foundation,  .56 
FCC  2d  94.  at  98,  100  il975i  In  our  Recnntidcralion 
Order  we  explained  that  we  separately  consider  the 
nature  of  the  material  involved  and  the  time  of 
broadcast  because  ihr  lime  of  broadcast  is  pertinent 
tn  whether  the  broadcast  is  actionable,  rather  than 
to  whether  it  is  indecent  See  3  FCC  Red  930.  336  n  6 
(1987)    ACT  I  At  I338n  8 

•390  U  S   629  (1968)   In  Ginsberg   the  Court  upheld  a 
state  statute  that  prohibited  the  .sale  to  minors  1 17 
and  under  1  or  sc^xual  material  deemed  by  the  legisla- 
ture to  tie  obscene  as  to  children 
"See  n  2.  supra 

"47  CFR  (733999  (1989)  See  Order  in  Enforcement  nf 
Prohibitions  Against  Broadcasting  Obsceniti/  and  Inde- 
cencv  in  IS  VS  C  il4t>4.  4  FCC  Red  4.57  (1988) 

".Morality  in  Media  i.VtIMi  Comments  at  23-32; 
.Salem  Communications  Cor[)Oration  and  Focus  on 
the  Family  (Sajemi  Reply  Comments  at  2+  27 

^'ACT  I  at  1343  n  18  .lunting  rnri5o(i<iu(fcf  Ed:\t>n 
Co  V  Public  Service  Comm  r. .  447  f  S  530,  540  il980i 
"Cf  Ignited  Stales  i  Grace  461  L:  S  171.  177  iI9«3i 
(regulation  must  be  narrowly  drawn  to  accomplish 
a  compelling  governmental  interest).  Consolidated 
Edison  Co  of  .\ew  York  v  Public  Service  Commission  of 
Seu  York  447  U  S  530,  540  (1980)  (regulation  must  be 
tt  precisely  drawn  means  of  ser%'lng  a  compelling 
slate  interest"),  Schaumhcg  i  Citicen^  for  a  Helter 
Environment  444  V  S  620,  637  (1980)  (law  invalid  be- 
cause  state's  interest  could  be  served  by  measures 
less  intrusive'):  Cornelius  v  \AACP  Ugat  Defense 
and  Educational  Fund.  473  I'  S  788,  800  (1985)  (slate 
can  exclude  speakers  If  compelling  state  Interest' 
and  narrowly  drawn  exclu.sion'  );  Perry  Education 
Associalinn  i  Perry  Local  Eduiutnrs  Assitciutinn.  460 
L"  S  37,  45  (1983)  (government  must  show  that  regu- 
lation Is  necessary  to  serve  a  compelling  state  inter- 
est and  that  it  is  narrowly  drawn  to  achieve  that 
end'j;  and  hirst  Salional  (tank  of  Boston  v  Hellotti .  436 
L'  .S  76.5.  786  (1978)  (  clo.«eIy  drawn  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary  abridgment,  (luoting  Buckley  v  Valeo.  424  L'  S 
1.  25  (1976)  (per  curiam d 
'\Vcf  4C7'/al  1343  n    18 

"Capital     Cllle»ABC     (ABC)    Comments     at     28: 
PactfiiH  Foundation  el  u/    (Pacifica)  Comment.s  at 
32.  PEN    American  Center  et  al    (PENi  CommenU 
at  9    Cohn  and  Marks  (CAM)  Comments  at  20.  and 
Comments  sulmiitied  jointly  by  a  number  of  broad- 
casters  and   organizations,    including    the   National 
Association  of  Broadcasters,   CBS   Inc  .   Action   for 
Children  s  Television,  and  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties I'nion  et  ul    (hereinafter  collectively  referred 
to  as    Broadcasters  ' )  at  19.  23 
'■'MIM  Reply  Comments  at  15-16 
'•MIM  Comments  at  4-5 
'•  Broadv  asters  Comments  at  5€ 
»MI.M  Comments  at  12^14;  AFA  CommenU  at  »-7: 
Salem  Reply  Comments  at  49  53 

-'CAM  Comments  at  19  n  28  CA.Ms  reference  to 
absorbinK  the  first  blow  "  derives  from  Pacifica  438 
C  S  at  749  To  say  that  one  may  avoid  further  of- 
fen.se  by  turning  off  the  radio  when  he  hears  inde- 
cent  language  is  like  saying  that  the  remedy  for  an 
assault  is  to  run  away  after  the  first  blow  "  See  also 
n  29.  infra 

•"There  seems  to  have  been  -some  understandable 
confusion  in  the  past  a-s  to  the  extent  to  which  we 
relied  on  both  of  these  two  purposes— supporting  pa- 
rental sup.-TVision  and  promoting  the  well  tieing  of 
youth— in  serving  the  compelling  inten-st  of  pro- 
tecting children  Compare,  e  g  .  Reconsideration  Order 
3  FCC  Red  at  930  13.  with  3  FCC  Red  931  '11  The 
court  in  ACT  t  understood  the  Commissions  posi- 
tion as  based  solely  on  its  Interest  in  supporting  pa- 
rental authority  ACT  I  852  F  2d  at  1343  However, 
the  Supreme  Court  in  various  cases,  including 
Oinsberg.  Pacifica  and  Sable  has  retogniled  a  broad- 
er governmental  interest  in  protecting  children 
which  goes  beyond  merely  supporting  parental  su- 


pervision, and  Congress  speelfu«ii>    i.i.tcinfd  ihi> 
broader  interest  in  directing  the  adoption  of  the  24 
hour    prohibition    on    broadcast    indecency     A'ec    134 
Cong    Hec    89912  (dally  ed    July  26,  1988)  (statement 
of  Sen    Helmsi    We  take  this  occasion  to  state  that 
consistent    with    Congress'    direction,    the    bro  i  .•  r 
view  more  accurately  reOecls  what  we  .seek  ti     , 
compllsh— specifically,    to   support    parental    s-i.;    : 
vision  and  to  promote  generally  the  well-beic.      : 
youth 
"Broadcasters  Comments  at  Appendix  A 
"AFA  Reply  Comments  at  Appendix  2   In  defininK 
pornography,  Victor  B    Cline,  author  of  the  study 
noted  thai     something  could  be  regarded  as   porno- 
ifraphiC  but  still  not  be  legally  obscene."  fd   at  1. 

^5ir  Telephone  Decency  Act  of  1987.  Hearing  Before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Telecommumcalions  and  Fl 
nance  of  the  V  .S  House  of  Representatives  Commit 
tee  on  Energy  and  Commerce.  lOOth  Cong  ,  Ist  Sess 
(Serial  .No  100-99.  Sept  30,  1987)  al  pp  22-26.  27.  63- 
64,  96-97:  Cable-Porn  and  Dial-A-Porn  Control  Act 
Hearing  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Law 
of  the  fnlted  States  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi 
ciary,  99th  Cong  .  1st  Sess  (July  31.  1985.  Serial  No 
J  99-16 1  at  pp   103,  13.5-138 

^See  Pub  L  9fr214.  97  Stat  1469  (19831:  amended 
by  Pub  L  10fr297.  102  Slat  424  (19681.  further 
amended  by  Pub  L  101-106,  103  Stat  1159.  1192-JlW 
(19891. 

"See  Cnited  States  v.  Variouj  Articles  of  Obscene 
.Menhandise  Schedule  \o  2102.  709  F  2d  132  (2d  Cir 
1983)  Other  movleis  found  not  to  tie  obscene  included 
Insatiable."  Star  Virgin.  "  The  Opening  of  Misty 
Beethoven,  "  and  Inside  Desiree  Cousteau  "  The 
court  described  these  movies  as  examples  of  hard 
core  pornoiaaphy,  describing  and  depicting  a  wide 
range  of  scenes  of  explicit  sex  on  the  part  of  adults 
Singly  and  in  groups,  including  detailed  portrayals 
of  Kenitalia.  sexual  Intercourse,  fellatio,  and  mas- 
turbation '  709  F  2d  al  134  AVc  also  Hermann  v  Unit- 
ed States.  259  A  2d  347  (D  C  1969f,  holding  the  movie 
Threes.  Menage  a  Trois  '  not  to  tw  obscene  The 
movie  was  descrilied  by  the  court  as  depicting  a 
succession  of  more  or  less  di.seonnected  scenes  por- 
traying or  suggesting  sexual  activities  including  re- 
petitive self, fondling  of  female  nipples,  lesblan-IIke 
stroking,  some  displays  of  female  genital  areas  and 
pubic  hair,  and  poses  suggestive  of  cunnilingus  be- 
tween a  fully  dressed  man  and  a  partly  dressed 
woman      259  A  2d  at  348 

•"Examples  of  the  patently  offensive  indecent  ma- 
terial broadcast  by  some  stations  are  Included  In 
.^ppendix  B. 
■"In  his  concurrence.  Justice  Powell  noted  that 
broadcasting— unlike  most  other  forms  of  commu- 
nication-comes directly  into  the  home,  the  one 
place  where  people  ordinarily  have  the  right  not  to 
tie  assaulted  by  uninvited  and  offensive  sights  and 
sounds  Although   the  First   Amendment  may 

require  unwilling  adults  to  absorb  the  first  blow  of 
offensive  but  protected  speech  when  they  are  in  puti- 
lic  before  they  turn  away.  a  different  order  of 

values  obtains  in  the  home  '  438  U  S  at  759  (Powell, 
J  ,  concurring  in  part)  (citation  omitted) 

■"The  Court  has  recognized  the  government's  sub- 
stantial interest  in  protecting  the  privacy  of  the 
home  in  non-broadcast  contexts  as  well  See.  eg.. 
Frishy  V  Schulti.  487  V  S  474.  484  (1988)  (upholding  a 
narrowly-tailored  ban  on  picketing  a  specific  resi- 
dence and  stating  that  we  have  repeatedly  held 
that  individuals  are  not  reijuired  to  welcome  un- 
wanted speech  Into  their  own  homes  and  that  the 
government  may  protect  this  freedom  "):  Carey  v 
Broun.  447  U  .S  455.  471  (1980)  (The  State's  interest 
in  protecting  the  well-being,  tramiuility  and  privacy 
of  the  home  is  certainly  of  the  highest  order  in  a 
free  and  civilized  society"):  Bolger  v  Youngs  Drug 
Products  Corp  463  US  60.  77  78  (1983)  (Rehnquist.  J  . 
concurring)  (  We  have  often  recognized  that  Individ- 
uals have  a  legitimate  right  to  be  left  alone  in  the 
privacy  of  the  home  the  one  place  wheie  people 

ordinarily  have  the  right  not  to  be  assaulted  by 
uninvited  and  offensive  sights  and  sounds  '). 

"Our  initial  definition  of  Indecency  Included  the 
language  when  there  is  a  reasonable  risk  that  chil- 
dren may  be  m  the  audience  "  Pac.fica.  .56  FCC  2d  at 
98  starting  with  our  1987  decisions,  however,  we 
have  treated  the  nature  of  the  material  Involved  and 
the  presence  of  children  in  the  audience  as  separate 
issues  because  the  question  whether  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable risk  of  children  in  the  audience  Is  more 
pertinent  to  whether  a  broadcast  is   actionable' 

under  18  USC  J 1464  than  to  whether  it  Is  inde- 
cent" Reconsideration  Order  3  FCC  Red  at  936  n6 
See  supra,  n  8 
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"See.  eg  MIM  Reply  Comments  at  22-25:  Salem 
Reply  Comments  al  1&  21.  and  .^FA  Reply  Comments 
at  3-7 

"See.  e.g  .  Broadcasters  Comments  at  35-40:  PEN 
Comments  at  11-16:  Post-Newsweek  Stations  (Posti 
Comments  at  1-2.  ABC  Comments  at  19-21:  CAM 
Comments  at  7-16.  and  Cox  Comments  at  9-15 

'*PEN  Comments  at  16-20:  Pacifica  Comments  at 
13-20.  Post  Comments  at  2-5.  and  KDVS  Comments 
at  11-14 

"  Broadcasters  Comments  at  40:  ABC  Comments  at 
36-41.  and  .\rlzona  Board  of  Regents  et  al  (Joint  Par- 
ties) Comments  at  22-23 
"Broadcasters  Comments  at  44 
J^We  also  note  that  the  courts  already  have  deter- 
mined that  our  definition  of  indecency  is  not  uneon- 
stitutionally  vague  See  ACT  I  at  1338-1339 

"Section  1464  states  that  Whoever  utters  any  ob- 
scene, indecent,  or  profane  language  by  means  of 
radio  commumcation  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
SIO.OOO  or  impriiioned  not  more  than  two  years,  or 
both    '  18  C  SC   §1464 

"See.  e  g  .  AF.\  Comments  at  13:  Bonneville  Inter- 
national Corporation  (Bonneville i  Comments  at  5: 
and  Salem  Reply  Comments  at  21-24 

"AVf  Broadcasters  Comment.',  at  26-29  See  also  Cox 
Enterprises  (Cox)  Comments  al  26-28  and  PEN  Com- 
ments al  20-23. 

•'  Broadcasters  Comments  at  13-17  and  Appendix  A: 
Broadcasters  Reply  Comments  at  10-12:  Pacifica 
Comments  at  '30-31:  and  ABC  Comments  at  23-28 

"In  enacting  the  24-hour  prohibition.  Senator 
Helms,  the  author  of  the  legislation.  lelled  upon 
data  regarding  children  12  to  17  in  arguing  for  enact- 
ment of  the  prohibition  and,  therefore,  intended  for 
it  to  apply  to  this  age  category  134  Cong  Rec  S9912 
(dally  ed  July  26,  1988)  (Statement  of  Sen  Helmsi 
"See  S'orlh  Haven  Board  nf  Education  v  BrU.  456 
US  512,  526-527  (1982):  Ste:ner  v  Mitchell.  350  U  S  247, 
2.54  (19561  (remarks  of  legislation  s  sponsor  is  an  au- 
Ihorllalive  guide  to  statute's  construction  and  de- 
serves to  be  accorded  sutislantial  weight).  See  also 
Sational  Wooduork  .\tanufacturers  Association  v 
\LRB.  386  U  S  612,  640  (1967)  (It  is  the  sponsors  that 
we  look  to  when  the  meaning  of  the  statutory  words 
IS  in  doubt." ) 

"The  Court  in  ACT  I  noted  that  the  Commission 
in  a  1976  legislative  proposal  had  recommended  that 
the  regulation  of  broadcast  indecency  tie  directed  to 
protecting  children  under  12  See  852  F  2d  at  1342,  cit- 
ing 122  Cong  Rec  at  33,367  n.ll9  At  the  time,  we 
made  this  recommendation  for  two  reasons  First. 
we  proposed  that  broadcasters  could  defend  against 
an  indecency  complaint  by  showing  that  they  had 
made  efforts  to  mirumize  the  risk  of  exposure  to 
children  Including  18-year  olds  in  the  d.-flnition  of 
children,  we  feared,  would  deprive  broadcasters  of 
this  defense  tieeause  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
effectively  shielding  18-year  olds  from  indecent  pro- 
grajnming  Second,  we  observed  that  age  12  is  the 
accepted  upper  limit  for  children's  programming  in 
the  industry  and  at  the  Commission"  122  Cong  Rec 
at  33,367  n  119,  see  122  Cong.  Rec  at  33,364  iSepl  29. 
1976) 

However,  not  outside  the  confines  of  that  debate 
and  on  further  examination,  we  conclude  that  the 
appropriate  upper  limit  for  children's  program- 
ming' differs  from  the  appropriate  upper  limit  for 
protecting  children  from  exposure  to  indecent  mate- 
rial To  the  extent  the  public  Interest  requires 
broadcasters  to  offer  age-specific  or  other  special 
programming  for  children,  that  interest  subsides 
when  the  child  reaches  an  age.  such  as  12  years  old. 
when  general  interest  programming  serves  his  or  her 
nee.ls  In  contrast,  the  wide  usage  of  the  age  of  17 
and  under  in  other  federal  and  state  laws  intended 
to  protect  children  from  access  to  sexually  explicit 
material  demonstrates  the  general  acceptance  of  the 
need  to  protect  children  older  than  12  from  exposure 
to  such  material  Moreover,  our  recommendation  to 
Congress  in  1976  simply  struck  a  different  balance 
between  the  need  to  protect  children  and  the  rights 
of  .adults  to  see  or  hear  indecent  matter  from  that 
struck  by  Congress  in  1988  when  it  directed  the  Com- 
mission to  enforce  the  prohibition  on  indecent 
broadcasting  24  hours  a  day 

"Similarly,  in  enacting  the  24-hour  prohibition  on 
broadcast  Indecency,  the  statute  s  author  expressed 
concern  regarding  the  pervasiveness  and  accessibil- 
ity of  the  broadcast  medium  134  Cong  Re'-  S9912 
Miaily  e.l  July  2*i  198«i  (statement  of  Sen  H'-lms) 
«.V()/  at  8361 

*"  Id  ,\ddnional  data  ^ut. nutted  by  .\F.\  illiiStratt'S 
the  perva.sivf  natuie  of  tel-'visior.,  usinK  '.hr  CiiKano 
television  market  a.s  an  example.  Chicago  has  5  \'HF 
and  3  I'HF  TV  stamens    of  which  most  broadcast  at 


least  20  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week  As  a  result,  for 
over  80%  of  all  hours  in  a  week,  day  or  night,  there 
are  al  least  8  different  programs  being  broadcast  si- 
multaneously In  a  typical  168  hour  broadcast  week, 
there  are  over  1.120  hours  of  programs  broadcast. 
.AFA  Comments  al  4H2 

"Id 

'*ld.  at  8361. 

»;d 

"'  MIM  Comments  at  42-62 

«.VO;at  8361 

"Bonneville  Comments  at  6-7  Bonneville's  statis- 
tics are  from  Spring  1989  Arbitron  Radio  Ratinifs 
lMetro.^QH  M-F  midmght-lOO  a  m  ). 

^ Salem  Reply  Comments  at  Exhibit  1. 

"NRB  Reply  Comments  at  Exhibit  2, 

^Mr,  Stern's  morning  radio  show  was  the  subject 
of  one  of  the  Commission  s  1987  indecency  decisions 
Sec  Ir.fir.it]/  Broadcasting  Corp.  of  Pennsylvania.  2  FCC 
Rod  27a5  (1987). 

=■  Broadcasters  Comments  at  26  n  65,  citing  a  poll 
by  the  Gallup  Organization.  WXRK  R.^dio.  Special 
Llstenershlp  Study  (Dec    1989i 

»  MIM  Reply  Comments  al  20, 

■•"KDVS  Comments  at  7-9. 

•"KDVS  Reply  Comments  al  3-4 

•"  Id   at  5-6. 

'''Pacifica  Comments  at  23-25  and  Attachment  4 

«=  Broadcasters  Comments  at  26 

".VO/  at  8361  and  Appendix  B.  Tables  3  and  4. 

".VO/  Appendix  B.  Table  3 

«Wiih  regard  to  KDVS'  concern  that  the  Commis- 
sion omitted  estimates  of  the  sampling  error  or  rel- 
ative standard  error  in  the  data  presented  in  the 
.\OI.  the  Commission  does  not  attach  the  rating 
companies  descriptions  of  methodology  with  error 
and  reliability  estimates  for  their  data  However, 
these  descriptions  are  readily  available  in  ratints 
reports,  and  do  not  suggest  that  this  information  is 
systematically  skewed 

"".VO/  at  .\ppendlx  B.  Table  4. 

".VO/  8362  and  .Appendix  C 

^USCC  Comments  at  5.  We  note  that  USCC  admits 
that  the  results  of  Its  survey  are  not  conclusive,  and 
that  it  was  unable  to  receive  a  full  response  to  its 
survey    Id   al  5-6 

">KVDS  Reply  Comments  al  4. 

"Salem  Reply  Comments  at  Exhibit  2  and  NRB 
Reply  Comments  at  Exhibit  1.  citing  data  from 
Arbitron  Television  .\tarket  Reports  tor  the  five  mar- 
kets for  July  1989 

'=  Salem  multiplies  the  20,524.000  total  population 
of  12  to  17  year  olds  cited  in  the  SOI  by  4.8°«  to  ar- 
rive at  972.192  children  in  this  age  range  Salem 
Reply  Comments  al  65 

'"  1991)  Siclsen  Report  on  Television  at  1 

"',VO/al8363 

''»W   at  2-34,  Appendix  C 

"«MIN  Reply  Comments  at  18-19, 

" .\FA  Reply  Comments  at  8. 

■'».^FA  Comments  at  38-39 

"'/d  at  n  55. 

"USCC  Comments  al  5-6 

"',VO/  at  8361 

"Cable  Communiealions  Policy  Act  of  1984 
§624id)(2),  47  US  C.  §544(Dm2), 

i^See  47  USC  A  §223  as  amended  by  Pub.  L  101- 
66.  103  Stat  1159.  1192-1194  1 1989):  Regulations  Con- 
cerning Indecent  Communications  by  Telephone  {Report 
and  Order  I.  FCC  No   90^230.  adopted  June  14.  1990 

■"In  replay  comments.  Broadcasters  submit  a  list 
compiled  by  the  Consumers  Union  of  selected  tele- 
vision models  currently  sold  in  the  United  States 
Broadcasters  claim  that  over  120  models  are 
equipped  with  a  channel  bl(xking  feature  that  pre- 
vents unauthorized  access  to  channels  Broadcasters 
Reply  Comments  n.  14.  .\ppendix  5,  Virtually  all  of 
the  televisions  on  this  list  have  at  least  a  twenty- 
inch  screen  and.  judging  by  the  list  price,  appear  to 
be  color  televisions  Broadcasters  provide  no  data 
showing  the  market  share  held  by  these  models.  No 
commenters  submitted  evidence  as  to  whether  chan- 
nel blocking  devices  for  attachment  to  existing  tele- 
vision .sets  are  available  Furthermore.  Broadcasters 
offer  no  information  as  to  how  channel  blocking 
works,  particularly  whether  a  channel  blocking  fea- 
ture completely  previ^nts  acce.ss  to  a  particular 
channel  or  whether  it  may  easily  be  circumvented 
Moreover,  most  television  sets  used  in  homes  today 
do  not  have  any  blocking  mechanism.  Finally,  no 
parly  has  submitted  evidence  regarding  the  feasibil- 
ity of  using  televisions  with  channel  blocking  in 
this  context,  or  of  the  market  penetration  of  lhe.se 
televisions 

•^.Many  letters  submitted  in  this  proceeding  em- 
phasized the  impossibility  of  close  supervision   Rep- 


resentative of  Uwa MC  the  following  five  Sin,  Bar- 
bara Gigous  of  Wanaw.  Indiana,  wrote  I  have  two 
teenage  boys  who  have  their  own  walkmans  and  tape 
recorders  There  is  no  way  that  I  can  know  what 
they  are  listening  to  all  the  time  Donald  and  San- 
dra Lee  of  Irving,  Texas  slated  .^s  working  par- 
ents, our  children  have  access  to  television  at  times 
when  neither  my  husband  nor  myself  are  available 
to  screen  their  viewing  The  radio  is  available  every- 
where they  go  and  il  is  equally  offensive  .  " 
Yvonne  Thomas  of  Boonesboro.  Maryland,  a  public 
school  teacher,  wrote  Many  children  live  alone 
With  a  television  as  both  parents  are  working  '  An- 
othei"  teacher,  .^nn  Dans  of  Shrewsbury.  Pennsylva- 
nia, wrote  1  turned  in  the  radio  atxiut  6  A  M  to  see 
if  any  of  the  schools  had  been  delayed  |due  to  in- 
clement weather)  This  wa.«  the  station  suggested  at 
school  to  listen  to  1  heard  the  most  foul  language 
and  sexual  innuendos  Id  ever  heard  in  public.  I 

had  to  ask  (my  son)  to  leave  the  room  saying  thai 
I  would  let  him  know  when  the  announcement  was 
made  "  Cheryl  .Mayer  of  Bronson.  Michigan,  re- 
ported: As  I  was  driving  my  four  children  to  school 
one  morning,  around  7  30,  I  was  appalled  al  what  1 
heard  on  a  radio  station  two  D  J  s  were  very 

crude  ' 

"Broadcasters  Comments.  Appendix  C.  Table  2 

■^  SOI  at  8363  and  Appendix  B,  Table  5  al  8376 

«M 

"MIM  Comments  at  42-62:  Salem  Reply  CommenU 
at  Exhibit  1.  NRB  Reply  Comments  at  Exhibit  2:  see 
also  NOI  at  8361  and  Appendix  B.  Tables  3  and  4. 

"KDVS  Reply  Comments  at  3-4. 

»'  SOI  at  Appendix  B.  Table  4 

"-'Salem  Reply  Comments  at  65. 

^See'^  19-21    supra. 

**  Broadcasters  Comments  at  21. 

*>M   at  23. 

""KDVS  Comments  al  7-8  KDVS  submits  data 
from  a  1983  Arbitron  survey  of  the  San  Francisco 
metropolitan  area  showing  that  teens  comprise  one 
to  four  percent  of  the  total  television  broadcast  au- 
dience during  the  day 

•'AF.^  Comments  al  36-37:  Lynda  Beams  (Beams) 
Reply  Comments  at  8-9  and  Exhibit  G:  Bonneville 
Comments  at  8. 

*.4rr  /.  852F2d  at  1341 

*.^F.^  Comments  at  29  Sec  also  Salem  Reply  Com- 
ments at  63.  note  92.  in  which  Salem  cites  a  1990 
Nielsen  study  that  over  H".  of  VCR  taping  is  done 
from  11  00  p  m  to  6:00  am.  and  over  50%  of  VCR  re- 
cordings are  made  when  the  television  is  turned  off 

'"•KDVS  Reply  Comments  at  6 

""  For  this  reason,  we  overrule  the  conclusion 
reached  in  the  Reconsideration  Order.  3  FCC  Red  980 
(1987).  that  lime  channeling  is  an  effective  means  of 
controlling  children's  access  to  indecent  broadcast- 
ing, 

'"•^ Indeed,  it  appears  that  the  most  effective  means 
for  parents  to  actively  supervise  their  children's  lis- 
tening and  viewing  activities  is  to  remove  all  tele- 
visions and  radios.  This  result  not  only  is  highly  im- 
practical, but  also  would  deprive  families  of  the 
many  tienefits  of  the  broadcast  media 

^"'Sec  n.85,  supra 

iMSce**  57-64.  supra 

""■See  Post  Comments  at  1-2:  Cox  Comments  at  24- 
25. 

io«CAM  Comments  at  28-30. 

'"■^.VO/  at  8363  and  n  44    The  Pacifica  Court  noted. 
Because  the  broadcast  audience  is  constantly  tun- 
ing  in  and  out.   prior  warnings  cannot  completely 
protect  the  listener  or  viewer  from  unexpected  pro- 
gram content"  438  US  at  738 

'""USCC  Comments  at  6:  KDVS  Comments  at  1 

"».\FA  Comments  at  46:  Salem  Reply  Comments 
at  72 

""Beams  Reply  Comments  at  10:  Salem  Reply 
Comments  at  72:  .AFA  Comments  at  46 

'"MI.M  Reply  Coi-nments  at  30 

"2 Broadcasters  Reply  Comments  at  9,  n.l7. 

"^Pacifica  Comments  at  21-23 

i".AFA  Comments  al  44-46,  n  65:  Salem  Reply 
Comments  at  72.  n  ia5:  MIM  Reply  Comments  at  35- 
36 

"'We  note  that  the  broadcast  in  question  in 
Pacifica  was  heard  by  a  man  while  driving  with  his 
young  son.  and  that  the  parent  apparently  missed 
the  warning  aired  tiefore  the  broadcast.  Pacifica.  438 
U  S   al  730 

'"•Salem  Reply  Comments  at  .Appendix  18 

"■KDVS  Reply  Comments  at  7 

"«NRB  Reply  Comments  at  13 

""Butier  V  Michigan.  352  US  380,  383  il957i.  In 
striking  down  a  state  statute  that  prohibited  the 
sale  to  adults  as  well  as  to  children  of  books    "tend- 
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iriK  to  the  corruption  of  the  morals  of  youth,"  the 
Court  held  that  the  statute  was  not  reasonably  tai- 
lored to  lis  expressed  purpose  In  this  case,  a  book 
arituably  within  the  prohibiteil  caleKory  was  sold  to 
an  adult  and  the  Court  stated  that  the  effect  of  the 
statute  was  to  reduce  adults  to  readinK  only  what  is 
fit  for  children 

'"See  Bonneville  Comments  at  » 9.  AFA  Com- 
ments at  49-52;  AFA  Reply  Comments  at  34-36 

'"AFA  Comments  at  Appendices  4  and  5  In  addi- 
tion. Appendix  3  lists  over  200  titles  of  videotapes 
available  throuKh  sexually-oriented  matcazines 

'"Broadcasters  Comments  at  6  See  alio  PEN  Com- 
iiienls  at  8-9 

'•■'Broadcasters  Reply  Comments  at  3  Six  of  the 
broadcasts  mentioned  by  Broadcasters  consisted  of 
radio  talk  shows,  and  the  seventh  Included  a  live 
telephone  conversation 
'"  Broadcasters  Comments  at  ft-9. 
"'Broadcasters  Comments  at  9.  cItinK  ScHntider  v 
Stale.  30aV  S    147  (I939l 

"•Broadcasters  Comments  at  9-10 
'^Paafica.  438  US  at  750  n  28 

"•Wireless  cable"  Is  a  relatively  new  service  that 
provides  multiple  channels  of  video  entertainment 
and  informational  prnKrammInK  using  microwave 
frequencies  and  special  reception  equipment  Cur- 
rently there  are  50  or  more  systems  operating  In  the 
United  States,  and  numerous  ailditional  systems  are 
planned  See  Competition.  Rate  Deregulation  and 
the  Commission  Policies  Relating  to  the  Provision 
of  Cable  Television  Service.  Report.  MM  Docket  89- 
600  at  53  (released  July  31.  1990.  FCC  90  276 1 

'"An  estimated  2  8  million  home  satellite  dishes 
AV  in  use    Id   at  55 

"'.■Approximately     500.000    viewers    sutwcrlbe     to 
SMATV  service  Id  at  57 
'"See  Id   at  56 

'^See  Broadcasting.  July  16,  1990.  at  94 
'"We  note  that  broadcast  licensees  are  oblittated 
to  know  and  to  serve  the  special  needs  of  children. 
see  Children's  Television  Prngrammmg.  55  K  R  2d  199. 
214  (19841.  and  as  a  result,  they  appear  to  be  uniquely 
able  to  demonstrate  that  children  are  not  present  In 
the  listening  or  viewing  audience 

(Before  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  WashinKton.  DC) 
Rej'i.y  Comments  to  Notice,  of  Lvgumv 
I  MM  Docket  No  8&494i 
In   the   Matter  of;    Enforcement   of  Prohibi- 
tions A»fainst  Broadcast  Indecency  in  18 
U  S  C   Section  1464. 
To:  The  Commission 

Prepared  by  Salem  Communications  Cor- 
poration. Focus  on  the  Family.  H.  Robert 
Showers.  Esq  .  Legal  Counsel. 

Submitted  on  Behalf  of:  Salem  Commu- 
nications Corporation.  Edward  G.  Atslnger. 
HI.  President.  Focus  on  the  P'amily.  Dr 
James  C.  Dobson.  President. 

1.  Radio  Listening  by  Children  Durinf?  Late 
Night  Hours. 

In  \eu-  York,  during  July  1989.  over  92.000 
children  between  ages  12  and  17  listen  to 
radio  at  least  5  minutes  during  an  average  15 
minute  period  (average  quarter  houri  and 
:368.000  listen  for  at  least  5  minutes  (cumei 
ht:>r,w<>en  12:00  midnight  and  1  00  p.m.  That 
number  is  7%  and  28''o  respectively,  of  all 
teens  in  New  York  Metropolitan  area  57,400 
teens  listen  on  the  average  quarter  hour  and 
246.400  listen  during  the  time  period  1:00 
am  2:00  a  m  In  fact,  the  number  of  teens 
listening  never  drops  below  16.000  per  quarter 
hour  and  66.000  per  cume  for  any  period  dur- 
ing 12:00  midnight  to  6:00  a.m.  See  Exhibit  1 
at  1. 

In  Chicago,  the  trend  is  showing  high  num- 
bers and  percentage  of  teens  in  the  radio  lis- 
tening audience  during  the  late  night  early 
morning  hours.  For  example,  49.600  or  7.2% 
teens  are  listening  on  the  average  quarter 
hour  between  12:0a  1:00  am  and  29.500  or 
4. 29%  of  teens  per  quarter  hour  average  from 
1:00  a  m.  2:00  am  When  examining  the 
cume.  the  numbers  jump  to  216.300  or  31  5% 
for  12:00-1:00  a.m.  and  133.000  or  19.4%  from 
1:00  am    2:00  a  m.  See  Exhibit  1  at  2. 

In  Los  Angeles,  during  July  1989  the  statis- 
tics are  similar  showing  46.900  and  25.700.  re- 


spectively, for  12:00-1:00  a.m.  and  1:00  a.m.  to 
2:00  a.m.  time  slots  for  quarter  hour  teen  lis- 
tening audience.  For  the  same  time  periods, 
184.400  or  21.8%  of  all  teens  and  115.000  or 
136%.  respectively,  are  listening  to  one  of 
the  top  20  radio  stations  in  Los  Angeles.  See 
Exhibit  1  for  toul  late  night  teen  audience 
and  percentages  in  Los  Angeles.  New  York. 
Chicago.  Des  Moines,  Tampa  &  Bakersfield. 
When  the  three  large  metropolitan  areas  are 
combined,  over  188,000  teens  on  the  quarter 
hour  and  769.000  teens  for  cume  listen  to  radio 
between  1200-1:00  am  Almost  27%  of  all 
teens  in  these  three  cities  listen  to  radio  for 
at  least  5  minutes  during  that  hour.*" 

The  following  chart  indicates  the  national 
estimates  for  total  teen  listening  audience: 
Estimates  of  National  Totals 
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If  any  alternative  is  successful  in  prevent- 
ing all  but  a  "few  of  the  most  enterprising 
and  disobedient  young  people  to  secure  ac- 
cess to  such  indecent  messages,"  then  a  ban 
would  be  unconstitutional  according  to  Jus- 
tice Scalla  in  Sable.  However,  5.4  million 
teens  or  27''.«  of  all  teens  listening  to  radio 
between  12:00  a.m.  — 1:00  arn.  are  not  "a  few 
young  people  ■■  Even  in  a  relatively  small 
radio  market  like  Bakersfield,  California, 
15.38%  per  quarter  hour  and  28.1°o  cume  of 
teen  population  will  listen  to  radio  between 
12:00  midnight  and  6  00  a.m.  See  Exhibit  1  at 
8  The  national  average  estimates  high- 
lighted above  are  surprisingly  similar  to 
FCC  estimates  reported  in  the  Notice.  For 
example.  1.334.557  children  are  estimated  to 
be  listening  on  the  average  quarter  hour 
12:00  midnight  to  1:00  a.m.  above,  while 
1.429,000  teens  are  estimated  to  be  listening 
between  12:00  midnight  and  12:15.  In  fact,  the 
Commission's  low  estimate  between  3:45- 
4:00  of  309,000  is  almost  identical  to  the  low 
estimate  above  of  285,000  for  3:00  am  -4:00 
am.  quarter  hour  average. 

While  the  Court  in  ACT  criticized  the  Com- 
mission for  only  estimating  "the  number  of 
teens  in  the  total  radio  audience"  instead  of 
indicating  "the  size  of  the  predicted  radio 
audience  for  the  specific  radio  stations  in 
question"  per  market  by  market  data,  the 
fact  that  teenagers  are  constantly  dialing  to 
locate  different  stations  leads  one  to  con- 
clude that  market  data  of  children  listening 
audience  will  also  give  you  the  potential  lis- 
tening audience  per  station.  .See  ACT.  852 
F.2d  at  1341  In  fact,  the  number  one  method 
of  finding  out  about  a  station  is  flipping  the 
dial  with  over  70%  listeners  discovering  a 
station  by  that  method.  Radio  Trends.  3  (May 
I989i  Ironically,  the  petitioners  in  ACT  criti- 
cized the  Commission  for  its  use  of  specific 
station  data  rather  than  general  time  peri- 
ods to  determine  reasonable  risk  of  children 
in  the  audience." 


"See  Exhibit  1  at  4-fl  for  smaller  cities'  teen  lis- 
tening audiences  during  times  traditionally  reserved 
for  channeling  indecent  broadcasts 

•'  Petitioners  alleifed  that  the  station  approach 
may  have  the  practical  effect  to  cause  broadcasters 
to  forego  the  broadcast  of  certain  protected  speech 


Thus,  whether  reviewed  by  national  aver 
age  or  by  market  analysis,  time  channeling 
during  late  night  hours  will  not  prevent  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  children  from  listening 
to  indecent  radio  broadcasts. 

2.  Television  Viewing  By  Children  During 
Late  Night  Hours. 

The  data  discovered  and  presented  in  Ex- 
hibit 2  about  the  omnipresence  of  children  in 
the  television  audiences  and  our  children's 
television-watching  habits  are  equally  dis- 
turbing when  considering  time  channeling 
andor  parental  supervision  as  alternatives 
Exhibit  2  of  these  Reply  Comments  summa- 
rizes the  voluminous  data  about  children 
(ages  2-11  and  ages  12  17i  in  the  late  night 
television  audience  of  Washington,  DC.  dur- 
ing July  1989,  New  York  Metro  area  during 
July  1989.  Los  Angeles  during  November  1989, 
Chicago  Metro  area  during  July  1989.  and  Des 
Moines  during  May  1989.  a.s  well  as  estimates 
of  national  averages.  The  figures  are  star- 
tling." 

In  Washington.  DC.  89.304  teens  and  35,304 
children  (24%  and  6%  of  the  total  teen  and 
children  population,  respectively  1  are  watch- 
ing on  an  Average  Quarter  Hour  Rating  ac- 
cording to  1989  Arbitration  suatistics.  By  200 
am  26,047  teens  and  23,968  children  (7%  and 
4%,  respectively  I  are  still  watching.  As  with 
radio,  at  any  time  between  11:00  a.m. -2  00 
a.m.  there  are  greater  percentages  of  chil- 


altogether.  rather  than  to  channel  it  to  certain  spec- 
ified late  niifht  .shows  Infinity  Broadcasting  et  al 
3  FCC  Red  930.  9;r7.  n  47  (1987)  However  valid  the  ob- 
jection by  the  ACT  Court,  three  factors  make  the 
point  here  moot  and  irrelevant  ill  almost  54*',  of 
teens  are  listening  (over  12  million  nationwide)  in 
any  market  from  midnight  to  6  00  a  m  .  See  Exhibit 

1  at  7:  (2)  Commission  past  histor.v  shows  large  num- 
bers of  teens  li.stening  to  .station.  I  e  .  Pacific  Foun- 
dation Inc  KI'FR  I'M  112.000  teeas  per  quarter  hour 
were  listening  at  the  time.  2  FCC  Red  2698  (1987); 
Regents  of  the  University  of  California  on  KCSB- 
FM.  12.000  children  per  quarter  hour  were  listening. 

2  FCC  Red  2703  119871  and  /n/in;fv  fl'ocJdrasdia  Co  0/ 
PA  on  WTSP  FM.  60.000  teens  In  audience  per  quar- 
ter hour.  2  FCC  (Red  2705  (1987)   See  Exhibit  5 

"With  the  advent  of  video  cassette  recorders 
(V'CRs).  television  has  tiecome  more  pervasive  and 
accessible  to  children  VCRs  permit  children,  par- 
ticularly adolescents,  to  record  a  program  during 
late  night  hours  and  view  it  later  unsupervised  It  is 
noteworthy  that  while  nationally  approximately 
64".  of  all  households  had  a  VCR.  Ib'.m't  with 
children  have  acquired  one  M  Winn.  The  VCR.  .\ 
New  and  Important  Baby  Sitter'"'  The  \eu-  York 
Time),  p  29.  vol  6  lAug  27.  1989)  Over  14*/.  of  VCR 
usage  IS  done  in  late  night  hours  from  11  00  p  m  -600 
a  m  Over  50%  of  all  VCR  recordings  were  made 
when  the  television  woa  off  ,S"pr  .Nielsen.  1990.  Report 
on  Television  at  17  Thus.  VCR  has  inserted  a  com- 
plicating factor  to  the  equation  of  preventing  chil- 
dren's exposure  to  indecent  broadcast  material 

Young  children  can  even  tape  a  program  during 
the  late  night  viewing  and  view  it  al  a  later  time, 
presumably  outside  parental  supervision  Out  of 
62.763.000  children  under  18  identified  by  the  Census 
in  1986.  only  73  9".  lived  with  both  parents  and  63  9*, 
of  the  wives  worked  outside  the  home  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  U  S  1988,  No  69.62  and  624  1 108th  Ed 
U  S  Dept  of  Commerce  Bureau  of  the  Census)  on 
any  given  weekday,  approximately  44.387.311  will  be 
either  in  a  home  where  the  mother  works  outside 
the  home  or  in  a  single  parent  home  thus,  a  signifi- 
cant numt)er  of  parents  are  not  physically  able  to 
monitor  their  children's  listerung  or  viewing  habits 
simply  because  they  are  not  present  in  the  home 
with  the  child 

Wlien  this  fact  is  combined  with  the  over  5  million 
children  (12-17)  listening  to  radio  and  over  3  million 
watching  television,  only  one  conclusion  can  be 
reach— millions  of  children  who  are  unsupervised  are 
listening  to  indecent  broadcasting  in  the  late  night 
hours  The  real  harm  from  access  and  exposure  to 
Indecent  tijiiu(  material  is  to  pre-adolescent  and  ad- 
olescent children,  who  are  becoming  sexually  curi- 
ous, actively  viewing  and  potentially  imitating  the 
inappropriate  and.  at  times,  dangerous  sexual  i>e- 
bavior  depicted  on  indecent  television 


dren  lunder  18'  m  tho  tpleviMon  audience 
than  adultis-  One  can  presume  from  the  sta- 
tisius  that  this  logically  remains  true 
througnout  the  early  morning  hour;'  espe- 
cuilly  when  the  "remainder  time  period" 
(Which  includes  2  00-6  00  am  Monday-Sun- 
dayi  in  the  Nielsen  TV  Viewing  .Activity 
Chart,  shows  that  children  and  teenage  cc'm- 
bined  percentages  are  significantly  hither 
than  adults  Sec  Exhibit  2  at  ■;989  and  1990 
Nielsen  TV  Viewing  Activity  for  Children. 
.\dults  and  All  Persons" 

In  .\i-u  York.  360,360  teens  and  142.836  chil 
dren  i24%,  and  6%)  watch  TV  from  II  00-U  30 
p  m.  Monday-Friday  while  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  night  the  figures  skyrocket  to 
:)1,5.345  teens  and  95.224  children  ZS",,  and  4%. 
rf'>pectively  1  for  F"ri(iay-.Mulnik'h:  to  12:15 
a  m  and  450.450  and  142.836  i30S  and  6"„  re- 
spectively) for  Saturday  night  midnight  to 
12  15  a.m.  In  New  York,  large  numbers  of 
teens  and  children  (2  II)  are  still  m  the  tele- 
vision watching  audience  al  2:00  a.m  90.090 
teens  and  23.806  children  on  the  weekend. 

The  trend  on  the  high  number  of  children 
in  the  late  night  television  audience  contin- 
ues for  Los  Angeles  and  Chuago.  For  example, 
in  Los  Angeles  from  11  00  p,m,-ir30  p  m. 
Monday-Friday.  114.345  teens  and  58.323  chil- 
dren are  watching  television  with  the  num- 
ber escalating  again  for  weekends  with 
2-19.480  teens  and  58.323  children  watching  tel- 
evision between  midnight  and  12  15  a.m.  on 
Saturday  night  (24%,  and  3°r..  respectively.'" 
In  Chicago.  212.613  children  (under  I81  are 
watching  television  midnight-12:16  during 
the  week  and  288.812  and  276.315  children,  re- 
spectively are  watching  on  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday nights,  post  midnight  (12:00-12:15  a.m.  i. 

The  national  averages  of  teen  television 
w.cchmt'.  as  reflected  below,  are  staggering 

NATIONAL  AVERAGE  ON  TEEN  TV  WATCHING-(12-17) 
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While  one  survey  reveals  that  81°o  of  chil- 
dren under  12  and  70°o  of  teens  watch  tele- 
vision with  an  adult  during  prime  time  8:00 
p.m.  1100  p.m  ,  statistics  for  all  other  times 
of  the  day  show  children  under  18  watching 
television  alone. *<  .\s  was  true  with  radio, 
children  under  18  are  watching  television 
during  the  late  night  hours  in  greater  per- 
centat-'e  than  even  adults  both  weekdays 
Me.  Washington,  D.C.,  23°o  to  19%  from 
12:00-12:15,  Chicago  27%  to  19%  midnight  to 
12:15)  and  weekends  (i.e.,  Los  Angeies  27%  to 
20%,  New  York  36%  to  22%,  Washington.  DC. 
25%  to  19°o  and  Chicago  33%  to  20°o  from 
midnight  12:15  a.m.  on  Saturday  night t. 
With  over  4  million  teens  (not  counting  chil- 
dren 2  11)  in  the  television  audience  from 
11:00- -11:30  am  and  over  3  million  teens 
watching  between  11:30  100  a.m.  on  the 
weekdays,  the  time  channeling  approach  will 
not  work  for  television  either."'' 


""Dunni?  the  school  year  (November  1989).  the 
ticns  and  children  television  watching  somewhat  de- 
creases as  compared  to  summer  but  the  weekend  s 
high  rates  remain  constant  Despite  the  expected  Jt- 
crease  during  the  weekday  schooldays.  114.345  teen.s 
and  68,323  children  are  watching  U  00-11  30  Monday- 
Friday  and  over  40.000  children  lunder  18)  still 
watching  televi.sion  .it  2(M'i  am  on  a  school  night 
See  Exhibit  2  and  3 

I**  US.  Catholic  Conference  Comments  at  5. 

'^During  weekend  late  night  hours,  the  teenage 
T\'  viewing  swell  to  3.6a5.212  and  3.929.276  for  Friday 
an  t  .Saturday  lught.s  midnight— 12  1.5 


C    The  Extensive  Late  Night  Child  Broad 
cast  .-Audience  and   New  Technology   Under- 
mines   Parental    Supervision    and    Requires 
Governmental  Assistance 

Parental  supervision  during  late  night 
hours  has  become  virtually  impossible  where 
between  79.9''o  and  53°o  have  radios  in  their 
bedrooms,  m.any  of  which  have  headphones 
making  the  sound  almost  impcssible  for  the 
parent  to  detect.** 

Chu.uhkn  Watching  L.^tk  Night  Telkvision 


NATIONAL  AVERAGE  ON  CHILDREN  WATCHING  TV- 
17) 


(12- 


T-e 


Aiff-a^e  pe' 


11  00  to  1130  PM 

II  30  to  130  AM 

U5  to  2  00  AM 

'DO  to  7  00  AM 

Mid   to  12  15  AM   (FriBavl 

M.5  •■:  ::  15  AM  ;Salj-iat 


212 

4293848 

152 

3.078.608 

48 

972  192 

30 

607,620 

!'8 

3  605  212 

:'-i 

3  929  276 

Assuming  the  .■\rbitron  data  on  the  five 
metropolitan  areas  to  be  universaiiy  rep- 
resentative of  national  TV  viewing  patterns 
among  teens,  we  calculated  national  average 
by  determining  average  percentage  rates  for 
Chicago.  New  York,  Los  Angeles.  Des 
-Moines,  and  Washington,  and  then  applied 
the  average  percentages  to  the  total  number 
of  teens  in  the  United  States.  20.'254.000  as  re- 
ported by  the  FCC  on  page  13  of  the  Notice. 

CHILDRK.N  W.^TCHING  L,'\TK  NiGKT  TKI.KVISU'N 

WEEKLY  TV  VIEWING  ACTIVITY  FOR  CHILDREN,  ADULTS. 
AND  ALL  PERSONS 


Mon  to  Sun  11  00 

p  m  to  I  9  m 
Sat  1  10  8  p  m/San 

1  to  7  p  m 
Sal  and  Sun  7  a  m 

to  1  0  If 
Mon  10  Fri  10  am 

to  4  30  p  m 
Mon  to  Fri  4  30  p  m 

to  7  30  p  m 
Mon  to  Sal  8  to  1 1 

0  m  &  Sun  7  to 
11pm 

Sema.ndf  (1  to  10 
a  m  Mon/Ftr  and 

1  to  7  a  m  Sat/ 
Sun  and  7  30  to  8 
p  m  Mon/Ffi 

Total 


10 
10 
22 
16 


12  12 

11  75 

11  II 

19  17 


5 

I? 

5 

13  0 

13  5 


9 
11 

5 
IS 
14 


17 
100 


29 


14 
100 


32 


125 
100 


16 
100 


16 
100 


Source  Nielsen  Report  on  Telewsion  1990.  p  8 


"H.r.j  Hidrnr.tr:  at  1  ,ind  P  Chnst,-nson  &  P  De 
Bendediltis  EiAvadropptr.g  nr;  the  f.Vf  Bend.  36  J  of 
Comm  27.30  (Spring  1986)  While  research  indicates 
that  parents  have  little  effect  on  their  children's  lis- 
tening habits,  the  post-midmght  hours  provide  the 
best  opportunity  for  children  to  listen  to  radio  with- 
out their  parents  supemsion  For  example,  one 
study  directly  contrary  to  ACT  and  N.^B  parental 
supervision  report.  '  found  that  72°..  of  children 
under  13  and  Wo  of  13-18  teenagers  listen  to  the 
radio  with  an  adult  only  sometimes  "  or  almost 
never"  U  S  Catholic  Conference  Comments  at  6 
Catholic  Conference  s  data  also  confirms  the  data 
summarized  in  Exhibit  1  at  1-8  that  children  listen 
to  radio  in  far  greater  numtjers  then  adults  and  pre- 
dominantly late  at  night  and  early  in  the  morning 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Scn- 
alor  from  Hawaii. 

Mr  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  the  Senator.  I  have 
studied  this  amendment,  and  I  wish  to 
be  associated  with  it,  and  we  support 
it. 

Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I.  too.  join  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  in  support  of 
this  amendment  and  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  discussion? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second'' 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
this  amendment  be  held  at  12  noon  pur- 
suant to  the  leader's  advice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  has  requested  this 
vote 

Mr.  STEVENS.  What  was  the  time. 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To  be 
held  at  12  o'clock  tomorrow. 

Mr  INOrYK.  Subject  to  the  leaders' 
approval. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Subject  to  the  joint 
leadership:  that  is  fine  with  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
thank  both  managers  of  the  bill  for 
their  courtesy  in  helping  me  to  arrange 
offering  this  amendment  under  a  time 
limitation 

.Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr  President.  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  wishes  to 
speak  on  the  bill.  I  yield  him  7  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator- from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  7 
minutes. 

Mr.  WIRTH  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  yielding  to  me 
and  for  his  good  work  on  this  bill,  and 
that  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
15(M.  legislation  to  reauthorize  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting  for 
fiscal  years  1994-96 

Public  broadcasting  has  been  making 
significant  contributions  to  our  cul- 
tural life  for  decades.  Public  television 
is  a  national  treasure,  showcasing  the 
best  of  American  culture  and  history, 
providing  a  valuable  source  of  enter- 
tainment and  information,  and  filling  a 
true  need  for  educational  programming 
on  television. 

Public  broadcasting  helps  fill  the 
gaps  that  exist  in  our  commercial 
broadcasting  system,  targeting  audi- 
ences whose  needs  are  not  met  by  com- 
mercial broadcasters. 

Commercial  television  does  not 
broadcast  a  wide  variety  of  documen- 
taries about  our  history  and  culture. 
Public  television  does  give  viewers  ac- 
cess to  that  kind  of  programming. 

One  of  the  areas  where  Americans 
have  made  the  greatest  cultural  con- 
tributions is  in  music.  Our  popular 
music  has  spread  around  the  world. 
That  music  grew  out  of  the  many  vari- 
eties of  American  music— Jazz,  blues, 
bluegrass.  extra— that  developed  in  dif- 
ferent regions  of  our  country.  Those 
music  forms  remain  vital  today  and 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  enjoy 
them  turn  to  our  public  radio  stations 
for  that  typo  of  programming. 

In  the  early  1970's.  public  television 
grew  significantly.  Programs  that 
began  in  those  years  are  still  with  us 
today  and  have  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  our  culture.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  us  have  enjoyed  ••Masterpiece 
Theatre."  -NOVA.  "  •Frontline.  "  •Wall 
Street  Week."  or  "Washington  Week  in 
Review  "  over  the  years  or  encouraged 
our  children  to  watch  'Sesame 
Street." 

Sesame  Street  has  had  perhaps  the 
greatest  impact  of  any  public  tele- 
vision program.  It  is  as  much  a  part  of 
the  collective  memory  of  a  generation 
as  any  program  offered  on  commercial 
television.  Big  Bird,  the  Cookie  Mon- 
ster, and  the  other  residents  of  ••Ses- 
ame Street"  continue  to  teach  and  en- 
tertain our  children  today. 


That  kind  of  educational  program- 
ming is  one  of  public  broadcasting's 
greatest  achievements  and  builds  on 
the  educational  channels  that  our  pub- 
lic television  system  grew  out  of  years 
ago. 

The  near  universal  familiarity  with 
Big  Bird  illustrates  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant reasons  for  a  viable  public 
broadcasting  system.  It  can  give  us  a 
common  unifying  experience. 

This  is  particularly  important  today 
when  we  are  seeing  the  development  of 
a  growing  number  of  television  chan- 
nels that  offer  specific  tyjjes  of  pro- 
gramming. 

We  are  seeing  a  fragmentation  of  the 
television  audience.  The  weakening 
dominance  of  the  networks,  the  explo- 
sive growth  of  cable,  and  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  television  channels 
available  to  the  average  viewer  have 
all  helped  divide  the  audience  into  a 
variety  of  market  niches. 

Some  argue  that  this  means  we  no 
longer  need  a  public  television  system, 
that  viewers  who  want  a  type  of  pro- 
gramming offered  on  public  television 
can  now  find  a  cable  channel  that  spe- 
cializes in  their  area  of  interest. 

We  have  to  recognize  that  we  are  los- 
ing something  in  this  process.  Like  it 
or  not.  television  is  our  primary  source 
of  information  about  what  is  happening 
in  our  country.  We  do  not  commu- 
nicate through  other  media  or  common 
gatherings  as  we  did  in  the  past.  If  we 
fragment  the  television  audience  into  a 
collection  of  market  niches,  we  will 
lose  one  of  the  remaining  common  cul- 
tural bonds  that  help  unite  us. 

Public  television  helps  us  look  at 
ourselves  as  one  people,  not  a  collec- 
tion of  groups  with  little  in  common 
but  a  shared  geographic  area.  It  does 
not  exist  to  serve  a  market  and  does 
not  face  pressure  to  develop  an  niche  to 
attract  advertisers.  Instead,  it  can 
focus  on  serving  all  of  us. 

It  is  also  available  to  all  of  us.  Public 
television  reaches  96  percent  of  the 
population.  Not  all  of  those  people 
have,  or  can  afford,  the  option  of  sub- 
scribing to  cable  to  obtain  access  to 
programming  unavailable  through 
commercial  broadcasters. 

Public  television  brings  us  programs 
like  •The  Civil  War"  or  •Eyes  on  the 
Prize"  that  allow  us  to  recall  some  of 
the  events  that  have  made  us  the  coun- 
try we  are  today.  Programs  like  those 
simply  would  not  have  the  same  im- 
pact if  they  were  only  available  on  a 
history  channel  which  only  a  handful 
of  viewers  ever  turn  to. 

That  is  why  it  is  important  that  we 
have  a  strong  public  television  system 
even  as  alternative  programming  be- 
comes available  through  niche  chan- 
nels. Public  broadcasting  stations  will 
provide  a  greater  variety  of  program- 
ming on  one  channel.  V'iewers  who  tune 
in  for  a  historical  documentary  may  be 
drawn  to  a  cultural  program  that  they 
would  be  unlikely  to  seek  out  on  a  sep- 
arate channel. 


U  IS  important  that  we  have  chan- 
nels that  provide  a  wide  variety  of  pro- 
triamming  that  appt'als  to  Americans 
with  very  different  taste.s.  back- 
grounds, and  interests.  Public  tele- 
vision introduces  viewers  to  elements 
of  our  culture  and  history  that  they 
rr.jght  not  otherwise  be  exposed  to.  It 
i'luadens  our  common  understanding  of 
cur  diverse  country  and  culture  in  a 
w,iy  that  a  packaee  of  niche  channels 
(.an  never  mati.h, 

Marshall  Turner,  the  former  Chau- 
man  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  has  written  an  article  on 
the  national  role  of  public  television 
that  appeared  in  the  March  issue  of 
Current,  public  television's  magazine.  I 
think  it  is  a  thoughtful  piece  and  en- 
courage Senators  to  read  it. 

KDLCATIO.V 

I  would  like  to  turn  to  an  area  of 
long-standing  interest  to  me:  children's 
television  and  the  important  role  tele- 
vision can  play  in  education. 

We  all  know  that  the  media  is  a  pow- 
erful influence  in  our  society.  Parents. 
commentators,  educators,  psycholo- 
gists, law  enforcement  professionals, 
child  care  specialists,  clergymen,  and 
many  others  constantly  decry  the  neg- 
ative influence  of  the  commercial 
media,  especiall.y  television,  on  our 
youth  and  our  culture  in  general. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  cited  the  corrosive  effects  of 
commercial  television  on  very  young 
children. 

Recently,  the  American  Psycho- 
logical Association  released  a  report  on 
the  subject.  The  report  argued  poor 
viewing  habits  can  lead  to  antisocial 
behavior,  gender  and  racial  stereo- 
typing, and  diminished  academic  per- 
formance. 

While  both  of  these  organizations  la- 
ment the  influence  of  television  in  gen- 
eral, they  hold  out  public  television  as 
an  oasis  of  excellence  in  the  vast 
wasteland.  In  fact,  both  organizations 
call  for  increased  funding  of  public  tel- 
evision. 

Television  is  a  unique  medium  that 
offers  incredible  opportunities  to  en- 
rich the  lives  of  America's  children. 
Virtually  every  developed  country  in 
the  world  devotes  more  resources  than 
we  do  on  educational  television  for 
children. 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  make  very 
L'KOd  use  of  television's  educational  po- 
tential. If  anything,  we  may  have  gone 
backwards.  It's  ironic  that,  in  a  very 
real  sense,  the  more  we  know  about  the 
educational  potential  of  television,  the 
less  we  do  to  use  it. 

Our  commercial  broadcasters  often 
ik'nore  the  child  audience  or  offer  cai'- 
locn  piiikji'.ims  that  are  principally  de- 
.-•itrnril  to  pioniote  toys  to  children.  We 
I  an  do  better  that  this.  Indeed,  we 
must  do  better  if  we  expect  America's 
.youth  to  enjoy  the  same  opportunities 
to    learn    from    television    as    children 


from  countries  where  television  is  used 
more  wisely  as  an  educational  re- 
source. 

I  hope  that  the  situation  will  soon 
improve.  Last  Congress.  I  worked 
clo.sely  with  Senator  LvoUYE  and  others 
to  enact  the  Children's  Television  Act 
of  1990.  This  legislation  should  help 
bring  more  educational  programming 
to  commercial  television  in  the  future. 

But  public  broadcasting  already  does 
do  better.  Indeed,  it  is  likely  that  more 
people  know  public  broadcasting 
through  children's  shows  such  as  •'Ses- 
ame Street."  "Wonder  Works."  --Xew- 
ton's  .Apple."  and  "Degrassi  Junior 
High"  than  through  any  other  pro- 
grams. 

F^ublic  broadcasting's  educational 
role,  moreover,  goes  far  beyond  what 
most  of  us  see  on  television  or  hear  on 
the  radio. 

Every  school  day.  public  television 
reaches  27  million  students:  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  working  adults  receive 
higher  education  through  college 
courses  distributed  b.v  public  tele- 
vision: public  television  brings  courses 
in  Japanese  and  Ru.'-Man,  advanced 
placement  math  and  .science  to  rural 
and  other  underserved  students  across 
the  country:  public  television  will  soon 
be  training  Head  Start  teacheis  m  re- 
mote Alaskan  villages.  Indian  reserva- 
tions, and  migrant  lal:ior  populations 
via  satellite. 

We  can  use  the  power  of  television  to 
expand  preschool  and  K-12  education. 
improve  teacher-  training,  advance 
adult  literacy,  and  build  community 
partnerships  to  solve  problems. 

We  have  built  the  public  tele- 
communications infrastructure  to 
serve  our  country.  We  are  just  begin- 
ning to  realize  our  potential  to  harness 
that  infrastructure  for  education. 

We  should  be  finding  ways  to  develop 
that  potential  rather  than  tearing  the 
system  down  because  you  do  not  like  a 
few  hours  of  programming. 

It  is  true  that  cable  television  offers 
many  valuable  educational  programs 
as  well.  But  good  programming  is  use- 
less if  viewers  do  not  have  access  to  it. 
And  many  more  people  have  access  to 
public  television  than  to  cable. 

In  addition,  cable  viewers  have  to 
pay  for  programming.  The  families 
that  are  least  able  to  afford  edu- 
cational material  and  entertainment 
alternatives  are  the  most  likely  to 
have  children  who  spend  money  hours 
of  their  fi'ee  time  watching  television. 
They  are  also  the  least  able  to  afford 
cable  and  the  educational  programs  of- 
fered by  cable  systems. 

These  families  and  their  children  will 
only  be  able  to  benefit  from  tele- 
vision's educational  potential  through 
broadcast  television.  Commercial 
broadcasters  simply  have  not  done  as 
pood  a  job  of  providing  educational  and 
children's  programming  a^  public- 
broadcasters  have  done.  It  is  important 
we  keep  a  viable  public  television  sys- 
tem in  order  to  meet  those  needs. 


INDEPENDENCE 

The  final  theme  I  want  to  touch  on  is 
imiependence.  Public  television  is  inde- 
pendent—independent of  government 
guidance  and  independent  of  advertiser 
guidance. 

That  independence  was  very  carefully 
provided  when  the  Corporation  was  es- 
tablished. The  Corporation  receives 
some  Federal  funds  but  it  is  required  to 
obtain  other  funds  in  order  to  support 
programming.  CPB  is  not  a  part  of  the 
Government  and  the  vast  majority  of 
its  funds— more  than  80  percent — come 
from  non-Government  sources. 

Public  broadcast  stations  are  them- 
selves independent.  The  Public  Broad- 
casting System  and  National  Public 
Radio  are  not  umbrella  organizations 
that  control  member  stations.  Rather 
they  are  owned  by  the  stations. 

The  result  is  a  system  that  is  not  de- 
pendent on  any  one  funding  source.  No- 
body'.s  agenda  drives  programming. 

Public  television  is  public  television; 
the  system  is  rooted  in  the  fertile 
ground  of  its  individual  stations  and 
the  public  that  watches  and  support 
them,  not  in  an  overarching  bureauc- 
racy that  develops  progi-ammi ng  from 
the  top  down. 

That  is  the  way  it  sh(>-.:;d  be.  Tele- 
vision is  a  very  powerful  medium.  We 
should  not  allow  the  Government  to 
dictate  the  content  of  broadcasts,  to 
determine  what  should  be  our  official 
culture. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  we  find  public 
broadcasting  under  attack  from  some 
quarters.  Yet,  tearing  down  public 
broadcasting  would  be  a  tragic  mis- 
take. We  have  public  broadcasting  be- 
cause the  .-American  people  want  public 
broadcasting.  They  know  that  public 
television  and  radio  are  positive  influ- 
ences on  the  quality  of  life  in  their 
communities. 

It  is  true  that  the  current  system 
may  produce  programming  that  some 
individuals  will  dislike:  after  all.  you 
cant  please  everyone  and  if  you  try, 
you're  likely  to  come  up  with  some- 
thing that  pleases  no  one. 

Diversity  is  an  important  goal.  And 
diversity  means  that  we  should  expect 
to  be  able  to  find  programs  we  like  and 
programs  we  don't  like  when  we  turn 
on  our  TV  or  radio. 

It's  legitimate  to  criticize  such  pro- 
grams and  to  look  at  the  quality  and 
direction  of  public  broadcasting  as  a 
whole.  That  kind  of  feedback  can  only 
help  public  broadcasters  better  serve 
the  public.  But  I  hardly  think  that  we 
should  move  onto  the  slippery  slope  of 
Government  restriction  of  program- 
ming. 

The  independence  of  CPB  and  its  pub- 
lic private  nature  exists  for  a  reason. 
Public  broadcasting  would  not  exist  on 
the  scale  it  does  today  without  Govern- 
ment support:  but  it  would  not  serve 
the  public  nearly  as  well  as  it  does 
today  if  we  begin  to  subject  it  to  gov- 
ernment control. 
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With  the  relatively  small  amount  of 
funding  received  each  year,  the  puhlic 
broadcasting  community  has  done  an 
excellent  job  of  serving  the  American 
people. 

Despite  this  record,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration repeatedly  sought  to 
eliminate  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting. 

I  stood  guard  for  6  years  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Telecommunications  Sub- 
committee against  this  effort.  Many  of 
those  supporting  the  legislation  today 
led  the  same  fight  on  this  side  of  the 
Capitol. 

I  would  hope  we  do  not  need  to  do  so 
again. 

We  have  delayed  action  on  this  mat- 
ter because  of  issues  unrelated  to  the 
substance  of  the  legislation.  I  am 
pleased  we  have  resolved  the  delay  and 
can  once  again  return  our  attention  to 
this  important  matter. 

We  will  apparently  have  three  or  four 
controversial  amendments  related  to 
the  legislation.  We  should  debate  them. 
But  in  the  end.  we  should  pass  legisla- 
tion that  ensures  we  will  continue  to 
have  viable  and  vibrant  public  tele- 
vision and  radio. 

So.  Mr  President.  I  need  not  remind 
all  of  my  colleagues  and  those  who  are 
watching  of  the  remarkable  diversity 
that  comes  from  public  broadcasting. 
The  fact  is  this  Nation's  cultural  herit- 
age is  played  out  in  so  many  ways  with 
narrow  audiences  and  broad  audiences 
that  are  not  necessarily  those  that 
would  be  reached  by  commercial  tele- 
vision and  for  the  most  part  are  not 
reached  by  commercial  television,  both 
because  commercial  television  has  a 
different  mission— it  is  a  mission  of 
bringing  an  audience  and  a  market  to- 
gether. It  is  market-driven.  That  is  not 
something  that  dominates  public 
broadcasting,  nor  should  I  suggest  that 
this  IS  something  that  necessarily  can 
be  borne  out  by  cable  television.  Much 
as  cable  television  has  brought  also 
great  diversity,  cable  television  also 
has  a  commercial  base  and  very  signifi- 
cant parts  of  the  public  broadcasting 
that  bring  a  unique  and  valuable  mes- 
sage to  the  American  public. 

Leaving  aside  that  diversity  of  pro- 
gramming, which  I  think  we  shouhl  all 
rejoice  in.  and  leaving  aside  the  very 
unhappy.  I  thought,  allegations  made 
in  the  Wa.shington  Post  by  George 
Will— and  I  would  like  to  include  his 
remarks  and  those  of  Shxron  Rocke- 
feller at  the  end  of  my  comments-  I 
want  to  target  particularly  the  issue  of 
children. 

The  distinguished  President  pro  tem- 
pore, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  made  some  com- 
ments related  to  the  impact  of  tele- 
vision on  children,  pointing  out  the 
number  of  hours  that  children  spend 
watching  television,  the  overall  impact 
that  television  hits  on  children. 

It  used  to  be.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
three  institutions  in  our  society  that 


socialized  the  yuung  were  family. 
church,  and  school.  To  that  has  been 
added  a  fourth,  television.  Children 
spend  more  time  in  front  of  the  tele- 
vision set  than  they  do  in  the  class- 
rooms. The  impact  of  television  on  kids 
IS  enormous,  and  yet.  for  the  most 
part,  we  as  a  society  have  totally  ne- 
glected the  important  influence  that 
television  can  have  on  children.  And 
yet  as  we  neglect  this  enormous  instru- 
ment, this  very  powerful  instrument, 
on  the  other  hand  we  lament  the  de- 
cline in  the  educational  capabilities  of 
our  children.  Well,  right  in  front  of  us 
is  a  perfect  example. 

Neglect  begets,  unfortunately,  a  drop 
in  performance.  The  amount  of  atten- 
tion that  we  spend  on  and  the  amount 
of  funds  that  we  invest  in  television 
and  the  relationship  of  television  and 
children  is  appallingly  small  compared 
to  what  our  competitors  around  the 
world  will  do.  what  the  Japanese  are 
doing,  what  the  British  are  doing,  what 
the  Germans  are  doing,  what  the 
French  are  doing.  We  invest  almost 
nothing  in  this  enormously  powerful 
medium  and  we  leave  It  to  those  very 
commercial  instruments  that  were  re- 
flected in  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

In  fact,  it  is  only  public  television 
that  almost  alone  uses  the  magic  of 
television  and  the  power  of  television 
through  such  programs  as  Sesame 
Street.  Wonder  Works.  Newton's  Apple. 
Degrassi  Junior  High,  and  so  many 
other  programs.  It  is  to  public  tele- 
vision that  we  owe  an  extraordinary 
debt.  Every  school  day  public  tele- 
vision reaches  some  27  million  students 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
are  receiving  higher  education,  various 
specialized  courses,  through  public  tel- 
evision. It  is  this  remarkable  achieve- 
ment and  remarkable  capacity  of  pub- 
lic television  that  I  think  we  should  re- 
joice in  and  support  in  passing  this  leg- 
islation today. 

Last  year  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii  and  I  were  working  on  the 
Children's  Television  Act  of  1991.  a 
very  important  piece  of  legislation,  to 
try  to  bring  back  to  commercial  tele- 
vision some  modicum  of  accountability 
and  some  modicum  of  sense  of  the  pub- 
lic interest.  There  is  built  into  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  the  Idea 
that  broadcasters  should  broadcast  "in 
the  public  Interest,  convenience,  and 
necessity"  The  public  interest  stand- 
ard. 

Maybe  we  can  have  public  broadcast- 
ing provide  an  even  better  example  to 
commercial  broadcasting.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  and  I 
tried  to  move  the  debate  a  little  more 
in  that  direction.  I  hope  that  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  and  other  efforts  we  will  able 
to  now  do  much  more  for  children  in 
our  society. 

A  final  comment.  Mr  President,  on 
public  broadcasting    I  ain  very  pleased 


that  we  avoided  all  of  the  censorship 
amendments  that  were  going  to  be  of- 
fered. It  is  enormously  important  that 
we  allow  public  broadcasting  to  be  free, 
public  broadcasting  to  breathe  the  kind 
of  free  expression,  noncensored  public 
media  that  we  should  have.  We  should 
no  more  censor  public  broadcasting 
than  we  should  attempt  to  censor  pa- 
perback books  or  attempt  to  censor 
what  is  taught  In  schools  of  art. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord  the  exchange  of  views  between 
George  Will  and  Sharon  Rockefeller, 
each  of  them  in  two  columns,  and  fi- 
nally what  I  thought  wiis  a  very  fine 
column  written  by  Marshall  Turner, 
the  former  Chairman  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting,  entitled 
•The  difference  is  that  public  TV 
serves  a  country,  not  a  market." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

IP'rom  the  Washington  Host.  May  12.  1992] 

$11  Billion  kor  Public  TV? 

(By  GeorKe  F.  Willi 

With  a  spirit  stronger  than  the  reasoning 
behind  it.  Sharon  Percy  Rockefeller,  presi- 
dent of  WETA.  Public  Broackastine  in  Wash- 
ington, reprimands  me  for  advocating  an  end 
to  federal  subsidies  for  public  television  [op- 
ed. April  28|.  My  offense,  which  her  riposte 
moves  me  to  re-commit,  is  this  argument-. 
Whatever  one  thinks  of  the  case  made  a  gen- 
eration ago  for  public  funding,  the  case  col- 
lapses in  today's  utterly  transformed  techno- 
logical and  fiscal  contexts. 

To  advance  the  argument.  I  will  stipulate 
that  public  television  is  a  net  enhancement 
of  American  life.  If  the  waving  of  a  magic 
wand  could  sustain  it.  the  wand  should  be 
waved.  But  what  public  television  wants  is 
another  111  billion  for  three  years.  So  the 
pertinent  question  is  not  whether,  as  Rocke- 
feller says,  public  television  "improves"  us. 
Rather,  the  question  is  whether  public  tele- 
vision—a  .  paradigm  of  governments  orna- 
mental activities,  pleasant  but  inessential— 
has  a  strong  claim  on  some  of  governments 
scarce  resources.  Are  its  claims  stronger 
than  those  of  child  immuniziition.  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  a  thousand 
competlnc  causes'' 

Rockefeller  says  public  television  is  part  of 
government's  promotion  of  "the  pursuit  of 
happiness"  Actually,  it  exemplifies  govern- 
ment In  the  distorted  role  of  deliverer  of 
happiness.  And  to  whom?  To  an  economi- 
cally and  Intellectually  advantaged  constitu- 
ency that  could  and  should  fend  for  itself  to 
satisfy  its  appetite  for  cultural  services. 

When  public  television  began,  before  the 
advent  of  cable  and  the  VCR,  it  Increased 
from  three  to  four  the  choices  available  to 
most  viewers  Today  most  households  have 
scores  of  channels  to  choose  from,  including 
some  leg  .  Discovery  and  Arts  &  Entertain- 
ment i  that  offer  programming  comparable  to 
much  of  public  televisions  programming. 

Rockefeller  responds.  "More  outlets  do  not 
necessarily  mean  more  choices:  an  increase 
in  quantity  does  not  automatically  result  in 
more  diversity  or  higher  quality  '  Surely 
Rockefeller  is  not  denying  the  explosion  of 
televised  diversity  Instead,  her  argument 
suggests  that  any  demand  the  marliPt  satis- 
fies must  be  of  dubious  quality  The  implica- 
tion is  that  no  matter  how  many  choices  the 


market  offers.  Kovernmt-ru  has  a  duty  to  add 
others  by  offer; ntf  programs  for  which  the 
market  registers  no  demand.  The  argument 
guarantees  that  sovernment  television  can 
forever,  nu  matter  what,  be  called  "nec- 
essary," But  It  achieves  this  guarantee  at  a 
i.ost:  It  underscores  the  perverse  rationale 
for  federal  subsidies. 

The  rationale  is  that  no  matter  how  much 
prcitramming  the  market  provides,  govern- 
ment IS  supposed  to  provide  more.  Why''  Be- 
cause its  pro(rramm'.ni<  is  supposed  to  serve 
an  audience  so  small  or  idiosyncratic  or  de- 
voted to  "quality  "  that  market  forces,  even 
those  now  offering  a  proliferation  of  pro- 
gramming to  a  much-segmented  market,  will 
not  satisfy  it. 

Rockefeller  says  of  me.  "He  concludes  that 
government  should  consign  public  broadcast- 
ing -and  by  extension  other  cultural  institu- 
tions—to the  forces  of  the  marketplace." 
And  she  likens  public  television  to  "public 
schools,  universities,  libraries,  hospitals, 
museums,  symphonies  and  national  parks.  " 
But  It  is  Rockefeller  who  makes  an  unrea- 
sonable extension.  Reasonable  distinctions 
are  necessary:  lets  make  some. 

Many  cultural  institutions  serving:  small 
and  primarily  affluent  audiences  should  in- 
deed be  warned  from  dependence  on  lax  dol- 
lars, especially  federal  dollars,  .^nd  it  is  not 
in  Rockefeller's  interest  to  put  public  tele- 
vision on  any  list  with  hospitals,  which  are 
institutions  of  life  and  death,  and  schools 
.i!-..i  universities,  which  are  essential  for  pre- 
;  i:  mg  the  population  for  freedom  and  social 
'  mpetence.  Such  lists  underscore  the  fact 
':.at  public  television  is  a  social  adornment. 
not  an  essential 

Which  brings  us  to  today's  fiscal  facts  as 
public  television  seeks  a  50  percent  increase 
in  its  subsidy. 

Beginning  in  1969  (two  years  after  creation 
of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting), 
the  Nixon  administration  debated  establish- 
ing a  guaranteed  annual  income.  Debate 
raged  concerning  practicalities  and  ethics— 
but  not  costs.  Sen.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan 
iD-N.Y.)  later  published  a  559-paKe  book  on 
the  controversy,  devoting  just  34  lines — 
lines — to  costs.  Back  then,  he  says,  "it  was 
simply  a  given'  that  money  would  be  found  " 
for  any  nice  idea. 

Today,  although  the  defense  budget  has  de- 
clined in  real  terms  for  eight  years,  every  de- 
fender of  a  domestic  spending  program  still 
says.  "The  military  wastes  money'"  Thus 
Bill  Moyers  says  the  military  spends  $200 
million  on  marching  bands,  therefore  Con- 
gress can  vote  more  than  six  times  that  sum 
for  public  television. 

Such  crashing  non  sequiturs  acquire  a  kind 
of  crazy  plausibility  after  a  decade  of  fiscal 
vandalism  Given  the  $400  billion  deficit, 
what  difference  does  another  $1  billion 
make?  That  is.  no  choices  are  necessary  as 
long  as  government  borrowing  can  push 
costs  into  the  future.  But  the  need  for  spend- 
ing cuts  is  indisputable.  So  as  it  con- 
templates public  television's  subsidy.  Con- 
gress should  ask  two  simple  questions:  If  not 
here,  where''  If  not  now.  when'' 

If  something  as  marginal  as  public  tele- 
vision successfully  defends  its  subsidy,  cuts 
can  come  only  at  the  expense  of  .Americans 
less  affluent,  educated,  articulate  and  skill- 
ful at  lobbying  than  public  television's  ag- 
gressively moralistic  constituency.  And  pub- 
lic television  will  be  a  paradigm  of  govern- 
ment's role  as  servant  of  the  comfortable 
and  defender  of  the  strong  at  the  expense  of 
the  future. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr,  23.  1992] 

Who  Would  Kill  Big  Bird'' 

(By  George  F.  Will) 

Is  nothing  sacred'  Evidently  not.  Even 
public  television  is  being  questioned  by  some 
conservatives  who  evidently  do  not  under- 
stand the  importance  of  being  earnest. 

Some  troglodyte  Neanderthal  Puritan 
Yahoo  Philistine  reactionary  inquisitorial 
Victorian  barbarian  blue-nosed  Cromwellian 
know-nothing  Savonarolas— that  is.  conserv- 
atives, as  the  public  television  lobby  sees 
them— are  wondering  why  taxpayers  should 
give  another  $1.1  billion  to  public  television. 

A  good  question. 

The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
was  born  25  years  ago  as  a  final  filigree  on 
the  Great  Society.  It  already  has  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  of  federal  funds  for  1992  and  an- 
other quarter  of  a  billion  in  1993,  At  issue 
today  is  a  50  percent  increase  to  $1.1  billion 
for  1994-96.  The  caliber  of  the  defense  of  the 
CPB  can  be  seen  in  Sen,  Gore's  cri  de  coeur: 
"How  many  senators  here  have  children  who 
have  watched  'Sesame  Street'  and  'Mister 
Rogers'  Neighborhood'?  •  *  *  This  is  one 
thing  that  works  m  this  country." 

How  apt:  A  wealthy  legislator  in  a  cham- 
ber well-stocked  with  people  like  him.  call- 
ing for  subsidies  for  his  children  program- 
ming because  it  "works."  whatever  that 
means. 

Does  Big  Bird  need  a  subsidy''  He  is  a  prod- 
uct of  Children's  Television  Workshop,  a 
multi-media  giant  grossing  more  than  $100 
million  from  programming,  publications  and 
licensing  fees. 

The  original  argument  for  public  television 
was  that  over-the-air  broadcasting  allows 
only  a  few  competitors  who  are  driven  to 
seek  a  broad— and  low — common  denomina- 
tor. That  argument  has  been  obviated  by 
technology— by  cable  and  the  onset  of 
"narrowcasting"  to  many  small  segments  of 
the  American  audience 

Public  television's  advocates  argue  that  al- 
most all  households  can  receive  it.  whereas 
only  60  percent  of  households  are  wired  for 
cable.  But  leaving  aside  the  continuing 
spread  of  cable,  a  crucial  question  is:  How 
many  people  who  do  not  have  cable  because 
they  cannot  afford  it  are  watching  public  tel- 
evision'' Not  many.  Public  television's  audi- 
ence always  has  been  economically  and  in- 
tellectually up-scale. 

The  original  rationale  for  public  television 
was  wonderfully  sealed  against  questioning. 
It  was  that  government  had  to  subsidize  such 
programming  precisely  because  so  few  people 
wanted  it.  The  argument  goes  like  this:  If 
the  public  were  more  discerning,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  government  subsidies — but. 
then,  a  discerning  public  would  not  object  to 
government  subsidies.  After  all.  by  defini- 
tion, a  discerning  public  discerns  the  merits 
of  government  as  a  provider  of  services. 

The  CPB  provides  16  percent  of  the  funding 
for  public  television  stations.  But  those  sta- 
tions claim  5.2  million  voluntary  donors.  If 
each  would  give  another  $70  a  year  iless  than 
the  average  cable  subscriber  pays  for  three 
months  of  service),  they  would  raise  the  $1.1 
billion  without  requiring  taxpayers  to  sub- 
sidize their  entertainment. 

Dr.  Laurence  .Jarvik  of  the  Heritage  Foun- 
dation has  another  idea  about  what  to  do 
with  the  CPB'  Sell  it.  Jarvik  believes,  rea- 
sonably, that  there  are  ample  cable,  broad- 
cast and  home  video  markets  for  magnifi- 
cent work  like  Ken  Burns's  "Civil  War"  se- 
ries. Therefore  private  investors  could  make 
and  syndicate  such  quality  programming. 
Today.  Jarvik  says,  public  television  is  "a 
solution  in  search  of  a  problem." 


Walter  Goodman  of  The  New  York  Times 
asks:  "Is  Dr,  Jarvik  so  satisfied  with  com- 
mercial TV  that  he  can  see  no  room  for  fur- 
ther innovation?"  The  answer  is;  No.  but 
does  Goodman  believe  that  any  possibility  of 
"innovation"  in  any  sector  of  society  justi- 
fies a  federal  subsidy?  If  not,  what  makes 
television  special? 

Politically,  what  is  special  is  public  tele- 
vision's audience.  For  example.  WETA, 
Washington's  public  station,  says  its  con- 
tributors have  an  average  household  income 
of  $94,583.  They  would  have  $94,513  after  send- 
ing WET.\  an  extra  $70  to  'Keep  the  senators' 
children  wholesomely  entertained. 

WET.\'s  audience  would  be  an  advertiser's 
dream.  Indeed  it  is  a  dream  for  those  who  ad- 
vertise in  WETA's  magazine  Thus  govern- 
ment is  entangled  in  subsidizing  competition 
against  private  print  as  well  as  broadcasting 
enterprises. 

The  public  television  lobby  is.  in  part,  an- 
other example  of  government-as-an-interest 
group.  It  is  government  lobbying  itself.  It  is 
an  effective  lobby  because  it  is  m  most  con- 
gressional districts— wherever  there  are  pub- 
lic stations  and  audiences.  Public  television 
audiences  are.  like  the  members  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  and  many 
other  muscular  lobbies,  largely  affluent,  edu- 
cated and  articulate 

Public  television  is  a  paradigm  of  Ameri- 
ca's welfare  state  gone  awry.  It  is  another 
middle-class  actually,  upper-middle-class— 
entitlement.  If  you  doubt  the  entitlement 
ment.ality  of  the  public  television  lobby, 
hear  its  indignant  rhetoric  equating  any 
questioning  of  their  subsidy  with  censorship. 
"The  public  television  lobby  consists  dis- 
proportionately of  people  With  the  financial 
and  educational  means  to  provide  their  own 
entertainment,  but  who  have  the  political 
competence  to  bend  public  power  to  their 
private  advantage. 

Think  of  it  this  way;  The  relationship  of 
CPB  spending  to  affluent  America  is  approxi- 
mately that  of  agriculture  subsidies  to  agri- 
business. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  28.  1992] 

Big  Bird:  Someone  Didn't  Do  His  Homework 

(By  Sharon  Percy  Rockefeller) 

George  Will's  column  "Who  Would  Kill  Big 
Bird?"  [op-ed.  April  19]  portrays  public  tele- 
vision as  an  example  of  the  'welfare  state 
gone  awry" — a  vehicle  for  entertaining  the 
rich  and  powerful  at  the  expense  of  the  ordi- 
nary taxpayer.  While  it  is  ref-i-eshing  to  see 
Mr.  Will  in  his  guise  of  a  populist,  he  has  ne- 
glected to  do  his  homework.  His  statements 
about  public  television  are  o.''ten  distorted, 
often  just  plain  wrong.  Some  examples 

Citing  "The  Civil  War"  to  point  out  the 
"am.ple  cable,  broadcast  and  home  video 
markets  .  .  ,'"  available  to  public  television  is 
like  using  Thomas  Alva  Edison  as  an  exam- 
ple of  why  all  inventors  should  make  money. 
It  is  also  20  20  hindsight.  Where  were  all 
those  potential  investors  when  a  young,  un- 
known filmmaker  came  to  public  television 
and  proposed  11  hours  of  photographs  but- 
tressed by  m.usic  and  voice''  TTiey  were  sali- 
vating over  "Roseanne,"  WETA^and  public 
television— believed  in  "The  Civil  War"  and 
Ken  Burns,  and  supported  him  from,  the  mo- 
ment he  began  his  research.  Furthermore,  we 
supported  him  not  because  his  program 
looked  good  on  a  financial  forecast  but  be- 
cause we  felt  that  what  he  had  to  say  was 
important  Our  yardstick  was  good  program- 
ming, not  profit. 

A  more  apt  question  for  Mr.  Will  to  con- 
sider: Would  private  investors  fund  the  hun- 
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dreds  of  hours  of  extraordinary  television  on 
PBS  that  are  not  potential  blockbusters  but 
nonetheless  inform,  enrich,  educate  and  de- 
light viewers''  Of  course  not. 

Is  WETA'3  audience  "an  advertisers 
dream'"'  Perhaps,  if  we  sold  advertlsinjf;  but 
we  don't.  We  tried  once:  In  the  early  1980s, 
public  television  conducted  an  KCC  and  con- 
(fresslonally  authorized  10-market  advertis- 
ing experiment.  It  confirmed  that  our  pro- 
gramminK  could  not  generate  enough  adver 
tlsing  revenue  to  support  the  system,  and 
concluded  that  continued  government  fund- 
ing was  essential 

The  fact  is  that  public  television  remains 
the  only  place  a  viewer  can  watch  operas, 
ballets,  symphonies  or  public  affairs  docu- 
mentaries the  way  they  were  designed  to  be 
watched— without  commercial  interruption. 
Public  television  stations  need  public  sup- 
port precisely  because  their  value  lies  in  pro- 
ducing and  broadcasting  high-risk  programs 
of  quality  that  do  not  necessarily  make 
money   Just  ask  the  networks. 

Mr.  Will  believes  that  because  of  cable  tel- 
evision, the  audiences  once  served  by  public 
television  will  be  served  by  the  ex(>anding 
marketplace  He  is  wrong.  More  outlets  do 
not  necessarily  mean  more  choices;  an  in- 
crease in  quantity  does  not  automatically 
result  in  more  diversity  or  higher  quality. 

Radio  offers  an  example.  Dozens  of  stations 
dot  the  dial;  yet  they  compete  for  audiences 
within  a  few  formats:  talk,  news,  rock  and 
roll,  country,  some  classical.  There  is  noth- 
ing like  National  Public  Radio's  "All  Things 
Considered  "  or  "Morning  Edition"  anywhere 
in  commercial  radio.  Why  does  Mr.  Will  as- 
sume that  the  television  environment  with- 
out PBS  would  be  any  different?  Perhaps  he 
should  examine  the  British  system,  where  re- 
cent efforts  to  force  broadcasters  to  rely  on 
advertising  for  funding  threaten  to  push  doc- 
umentaries and  cultural  programming  right 
off  the  air. 

Mr.  Will  selectively  quotes  statistics  to 
imply  that  public  television  is  an  elitist  ac- 
tivity In  fact,  the  demographics  of  public 
television  closely  mirror  the  demographics 
of  the  American  population.  A  third  of  public 
television  households  have  annual  Incomes 
of  less  than  $'20,000.  and  60  percent  earn  less 
than  $40,000.  Recent  surveys  of  the  "Sesame 
Street"  audience  show  that  the  program 
reaches  nearly  a  quarter  of  all  U  S.  house- 
holds with  incomes  under  $10,000,  over  half  of 
the  Hispanic  households  that  have  children, 
and  over  40  percent  of  African-American 
households  with  children.  "Sesame  Street" 
is  also  shown  in  thousands  of  day  care  cen- 
ters. This  is  elitist? 

Mr  Will's  statistics  are  distorted  partly 
because  he  fails  to  distinguish  between  view- 
ers and  members  -  between  those  who  watch 
and  those  who  contribute  to  public  tele- 
vision. His  failure  is  disingenuous:  It  stands 
to  reason  that  members  are  most  likely  to  be 
drawn  from  the  more  affluent  viewers  Like 
all  other  institutions  that  rely  on  contribu- 
tions, public  television  has  a  membership 
that  is  more  skewed  to  the  higher  income 
groups  than  its  viewership. 

But  the  most  troubling  part  of  Mr.  Will's 
column  is  his  extraordinarily  crabbed  view 
of  the  role  of  our  government.  He  concludes 
that  government  should  consign  public 
broadcasting— and  by  extension  other  cul- 
tural Institutions— to  the  forces  of  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

Yet,  as  he  has  often  reminded  us.  our  gov- 
ernment was  formed  to  promote  not  just  life 
and  liberty  but  also  "the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." In  this  effort  It  assists  all  sorts  of  in- 
stitutions:   public   schools,    universities,    li- 


braries, hospitals,  museums,  symphonies  and 
national  parks.  Historically  the  province  of 
the  elite,  these  institutions  have  now  be- 
come available  to  everyone.  We  spend  a  tiny 
portion  of  the  federal  budget  on  them:  in 
fact,  only  6.2  percent  of  WETA's  $43  million 
budget  comes  directly  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment via  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting. 

The  idea  behind  this  support  is  always  the 
same  -that  promoting  access  to  education, 
the  arts  and  the  outdoors  enriches  the  whole 
society  Far  from  being  elitist,  it  Is  one  of 
the  great  unifying  themes  of  our  country.  By 
giving  everyone  access  to  Beethoven  and 
Dickens.  Alvin  Alley  and  Leonard  Bern- 
stein—and,  yes.  to  Ken  Burns  and  Big  Bird 
too— we  Improve  ourselves. 

Is  Mr  Will  against  all  such  support — or 
just  that  for  public  television?  Does  he  deny 
that  government  has  a  role  In  perpetuating 
the  cultural  vitality  of  society?  If  so,  he 
should  come  out  and  say  It    If  so.  we  differ. 

(The  writer  is  president  of  WETA  radio  and 
television.) 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  25.  1992] 

A.\  Answer  to  George  Will's  A.nswer 

(By  Sharon  Percy  Rockefeller) 

George  Will's  second  attack  on  public  tele- 
vision in  three  weeks  (op-ed.  May  12)  offers 
the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  columnist  in 
retreat.  In  response  to  my  arguments,  he  has 
dropped  his  reflections  on  the  wealth  of  pub- 
lic television's  members  and  discarded  his 
contention  that  public  television  could  sur- 
vive on  advertising.  He  now  stipulates  that 
public  television  is  "a  net  enhancement  of 
American  life."  Just  months  ago,  he  ap- 
plauded WETA  and  Ken  Burns's  "Civil  War  " 
series  by  saying,  "If  better  use  has  ever  been 
made  of  television,  I  have  not  seen  it." 

He  has  now  focused  on  a  single  central 
issue:  Is  public  television  an  essential  serv- 
ice, deserving  of  federal  support? 

Wills  reasoning  is  based  on  an  analysis  of 
our  audience  and  today's  "utterly  trans- 
formed technology."  Sadly,  it  remains 
flawed  and  ignorant  of  the  facts. 

Will  calls  public  television's  audience  "an 
economically  and  intellectually  advantaged 
constituency  that  could  and  should  fend  for 
Itself."  The  truth  Is  that  almost  80  percent 
of  all  American  families  watch  public  tele- 
vision each  month— well  over  100  million 
people.  Furthermore,  our  audience  mirrors 
the  demographics  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole:  Thirty-three  percent  of  public  tele- 
vision viewers  live  in  households  with  less 
than  $20,000  in  annual  Income.  Sixty  percent 
live  in  homes  with  less  than  $40,000. 

Perhaps  more  Important,  many  of  them 
are  children— hardly  people  who  "could  and 
should  fend  for  themselves."  For  them,  pro- 
grams like  "Sesame  Street."  "Mister  Rog- 
ers' Neighborhood."  "Shining  Times  Sta- 
tion "  and  "Where  In  the  World  Is  Carmen 
Sandiego?"  offer  alternatives  to  the  violence 
of  commercial  cartoons  and  a  window  on  the 
excitement  of  learning.  Laurance  Jarvik  of 
the  Heritage  Foundation,  whom  Will  quotes 
approvingly,  says.  "Sesame  Street'  is  just 
another  kids'  program— no  better  than  Un- 
derdog' or  The  Fllntstones."  Tell  that  to 
parents  worried  about  the  role  models  their 
children  see  on  commercial  television. 

Public  television  is  the  largest  classroom 
in  the  world.  Some  75  percent  of  all  schools, 
representing  30  million  students,  tan  use 
public  television,  and  most  do.  Thousands  of 
viewers  have  secured  high  school  equiva- 
lency degrees  by  watching.  Nearly  2  million 
have  taken  college  courses  for  credit  with 
thi  help  of  public  television. 


Will  counu  on  "the  explosion  of  televised 
diversity  "  to  satisfy  our  hunger  for  program 
ming  of  quality.  He  feels  that  the  advent  of 
cable  provides  an  opportunity  for  program- 
ming now  on  public  television  to  find  Its 
niche  in  the  commercial  world.  But  what 
about  the  40  percent  of  Americans  who  can- 
not afford  or  choose  not  to  purchase  cable' 
He  also  Implies  that  programs  that  could  not 
find  a  niche  are  programs  "for  which  the 
market  registers  no  demand"  He  is  wrong. 
on  two  counts: 

If  public  television  has  accomplished  any- 
thing, it  has  been  to  make  the  best  of  our 
cultural  heritage  available  and  affordable  to 
more  people  than  at  any  other  time  ir. 
human  history.  When  we  broadcast  Wagner's 
■Ring  Cycle"  in  1990.  more  people  saw  it  in 
one  week  on  American  public  television  than 
had  ever  seen  it  live  in  all  the  "Ring"  pro- 
ductions since  1876  Far  from  serving  ""small 
or  idiosyncratic  "  audiences,  public  tele- 
vision IS  replete  with  programs  that  register 
significant  demand— but  not  enough  to  be 
commercially  viable.  It  is  also,  at  least  in 
part,  responsible  for  the  remarkable  growth 
of  the  performing  arts  in  the  United  States 
I  don't  know  how  to  put  a  dollar  value  on  In- 
spiring a  child  in  Wyoming  or  W'atts  to  be- 
come a  teacher,  scientist  or  artist;  I  do  know 
that  It  Is  worth  the  public's  support. 

The  for-profit  motive  of  commercial  flo- 
vlsion  IS  different  from  the  motives  ':  i- 
drive  public  television.  Commercial  u-.v 
vision's  primary  goal  is  to  deliver  viewers  to 
advertisers  Public  television's  standard  is 
programming  that  stimulates  and  Informs 
By  its  very  nature,  this  essential  difference 
in  programming  philosophy  makes  public 
television's  programs  unique,  distinctive— 
and  essential. 

While  federal  funding  is  only  17  percent  of 
all  of  public  television's  revenues,  it  provides 
critical  leverage,  making  possible  a  partner- 
ship of  government,  corporate,  foundation 
and  individual  support.  About  5.2  million 
families  contribute  to  their  local  stations 
Public  broadcasting  in  America  receives 
roughly  $1  per  person  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, compared  with  $40  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  $32  in  Canada  and  $18  in  Japan. 

Public  television  is  not  a  marginal  endeav- 
or, an  ""ornamental  activity  "  As  television 
has  evolved  to  become  the  central  medium  of 
communication  and  information  in  our  soci- 
ety, public  television  has  grown  in  impor- 
tance as  a  source  of  alternative  expression,  a 
provider  of  cultural  diversity.  Would  its  pro- 
grams survive  in  the  commercial  market- 
place? Speaking  to  Ted  Koppel  on 
"Nightline,"  Will  confessed  that  he  had  no 
idea,  but  that's  a  chance  he's  willing  to  take. 
I'm  not.  And  I  don't  believe  that  most  Amer- 
icans are  either. 

(From  Current  Magazine,  Mar.  2,  1992] 
The  Difeerence  Is  th.^t  Pt  bi.ic  TV  serves 
.\  Cou.s'TRY.  Not  a  Market 
(By  Marshall  Turner i 
Some  say  that  the  advent  of  new  media— 
in   particular,    the   challenge   of  cable   tele- 
vision—has   decreased    the    need    for   public 
broadcasting  and  its  partial  support.  The  op- 
posite   is   true.    Such    suggestions   miss    the 
point  of  public  televisions  enduring  poten- 
tial. Our  opportunities  to  serve  the  Amer- 
ican   public    are    growing    as    a    result    of 
changes    in    the    broadcasting    environment. 
We    should    welcome    discussions    of    public 
broadcasting,    with    the    confidence    t'nat   a 
clearer   understanding   of  our   purpose,    and 
perhaps  some  adjustments  of  our  structure 
or  tasks,  will  strengthen  our  service.  If  any- 
thing, the  need  for  public  television  and  fed- 
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eral  support  of  it  is  stronger  now  than  In 
1967.  when  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  was 
passed. 

It  should  be  noted  that  federal  supjxirt  is 
not  the  heart  of  public  television:  member 
support  Is.  Federal  money  makes  up  about  17 
percent  of  total  public  TV  revenues.  In  1990. 
individuals  contributed  to  public  TV  stations 
a  larger  percentage  of  revenues— 22  percent— 
than  any  other  category  of  supporter. 

Public  television  originally  was  conceived 
as  a  voice  of  quality  in  what  former  FCC 
Chairman  Newton  Minow  called  "a  vast 
wasteland."  For  the  third  of  us  who  do  not 
have  or  cannot  afford  cable,  including  many 
with  the  greatest  need  for  educational  pro- 
grams, broadcast  television  is  even  less  dis- 
tinguished than  it  was  then. 

For  viewers  with  access  to  many  channels, 
television  may  not  be  a  wasteland,  but  it  is 
a  thick  jungle  of  largely  undistinguished 
programs.  To  be  heard  in  a  noisy  jungle,  one 
needs  to  have  a  distinctive  voice.  Public  tel- 
evision has  that  voice. 

Personally,  I  have  never  felt  that  "non- 
commercial" is  a  good  adjective  to  apply  to 
public  broadcasting.  We  raise  most  of  our 
money  from  noncommercial  sources,  but  an 
important  part  of  our  financing  comes  from 
corporate  underwriting.  And  at  least  some  of 
a  corporation's  desire  to  Identify  Itself  on 
public  television  comes  from  what  anyone 
would  consider  a  commercial  motivation. 

So  what  makes  public  broadcasting  "pub- 
lic"'? Is  It  just  a  matter  of  degree?  Is  It  just 
"less  commercial"  than  other  television?  Is 
commercial  television  just  "less  public"  be- 
cause It  airs  high-quality  programs  less 
often  and  interrupts  them  with  commercials 
Instead  of  running  underwriter  credits  at  be- 
ginning and  end? 

I  think  the  answer  to  this  question,  and 
the  key  to  the  purpose  of  public  broadcast- 
ing, relates  to  the  difference  between  a  coun- 
trv  and  a  market. 

The  geographic  United  States  and  its  popu- 
lation are  a  market.  So  is  every  other  place 
and  people.  But  we  are  also — very  impor- 
tantly for  those  of  us  who  live  here— a  'coun- 
try. I  think  we  all  understand  the  difference. 

A  country  Is  a  body  politic  and  a  culture 
that,  if  successful,  enables  a  people  to  make 
good  collective  decisions,  express  their  pur- 
poses, share  some  common  values,  protect 
themselves,  develop  to  their  full  potential, 
and  enhance  their  lives. 

•Markets"  are  vigorous,  challenging,  flexi- 
ble and  ultimately  truthful.  Their  ability  to 
learn,  react  and  satisfy  inspires  admiration. 
But  markets  have  no  thoughts,  values  or 
higher  purposes  beyond  their  reflective  re- 
sponse to  needs.  Few  people  have  knowingly 
fought  or  died  for  a  market. 

A  people  needs  to  nurture  those  things 
that  help  it  be  a  country.  Common  experi- 
ences, such  as  wars,  elections,  art.  music. 
drama  and  sports  events  are  examples  of 
things  that  help  us  to  be  country-like.  A 
common  language  and  a  common  analogy 
base,  rooted  In  knowledge  of  the  shared  his- 
tory and  literature  that  define  us.  are  criti- 
cal to  our  ability  to  discuss  issues  and  make 
decisions  as  a  body  politic. 

We  are  not  thrown  Into  as  much  oral  com- 
munication as  we  once  were.  Newspapers. 
town  meetings,  neighborhood  bars  and  even 
schools  have  faded  in  quality  or  importance 
for  this  purpose.  For  good  or  111.  most  Ameri- 
cans today  rely  on  television  as  their  prin- 
cipal source  of  information  about  their  coun- 
try, other  Americans  and  subcultures  with 
which  they  have  little  contact.  They  also 
rely  on  television  for  knowledge  of  their 
leaders  and  potential  leaders,  for  most  of  the 


theater  and  opera  they  will  see.  for  too  much 
of  the  American  history  and  literature  they 
will  learn  and  for  much  of  the  information, 
education  and  Individual  expectations  that 
help  us  work  as  a  country 

Only  public  television— non-market-driven 
television,  excellence-diven  television— has 
as  its  sole  purpose  the  education  and  devel- 
opment of  the  American  community.  Public 
television's  best  programs  such  as  The  Civil 
War.  MacNeil  Lehrer  News  Hour.  Sesame 
Street  and  Eyes  on  the  Prize,  exemplify  its 
service  commitment  and  raise  the  hurdle  for 
our  performance  in  the  future. 

These  lofty  ambitions,  and  public  TVs  ac- 
ceptance of  federal  funds,  are  great  respon- 
sibilities, with  great  obligations,  public  tele- 
vision must  never  be  ""government"  tele- 
vision. It  must  never  sacrifice  its  quality  or 
educational  goals  to  build  audience  numbers. 
It  must  never  become  a  service  available 
only  to  those  who  can  afford  cable  or  direct 
satellite  services.  It  must  not  narrow  the 
breadth  of  opinion  it  expresses  or  of  financial 
support  it  receives.  It  must  not  advocate, 
even  by  implication,  positions  on  partisan 
political  issues,  and  must  be  equally  acces- 
sible to  the  broad  spectrum  of  mainstream 
political  views.  It  must  always  work  hard  to 
preserve  the  characteristics  that  made  it 
"■public." 

(This  article  is  based  on  remarks  by  Mar- 
shall Turner,  chairman  of  the  CPB  Board,  at 
the  board's  Jan.  27  meeting  In  Columbia.  S.C 
Turner  Is  an  engineer  and  partner  in  the  San 
Francisco  venture  capital  firm  of  Taylor  and 
Turner  Associates  and  a  10-year  member  of 
the  KOED-TV  FM  Board  i 

Mr.  WIRTH,  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  the  flooi-. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LlF.HEHMAM.  Who  yieldis  lime?  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  IN'OUYE.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  wishes  to  be  recog'nized. 

Mr.  REID.  The  Senator  from  Hawaii 
is  correct,. 

Mr,  INOUYE.  Ten  minutes. 

Mr.  REID.  I  ask  of  the  Hoor  leader 
that  I  have  10  minutes  on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  has  yielded  10  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  REID.  I  extend  my  thanks  to  the 
manager  of  this  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  for  his  cordiality  on  this  and 
all  matters  on  which  I  deal  with  him. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  Congress  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  matters  relating 
to  very  specific  issues,  not  to  the  pub- 
lic in  general.  On  this  issue,  this  mat- 
ter now  before  this  body,  we  are  going 
to  talk  about  something  that  means  a 
lot  to  the  average  American.  One  of  the 
reasons  we  have  come  under  so  much 
criticism  lately  in  Congress  is  that  we 
do  not  spend  enough  time  on  matters 
that  relate  to  more  of  the  American 
people. 

This  bill  is  important.  I  repeat,  to 
the  average  American.  I  know  it  is  im- 
portant to  the  people  of  Nevada  for  a 
lot  of  reasons.  KLV'X.  the  public  tele- 
vision station  m  Las  Vegas,  which  is 
known  as  channel  10  to  those  of  us  who 
spend  a  lot  of  time  in  southern  Nevada, 
and  KNPB,  channel  5  in  Reno— we  refer 
to  channel  10  in  the  south,  channel  5  in 
the    north— if   this    legislation    passes. 


would  receive  $1.3  million  in  the  form 
of  community  service  grants.  These 
grants  which  support  many  of  these 
Stations"  operations  and  services  are  le- 
veraged into  many  State,  local,  cor- 
porate, and  individual  contributions. 

Public  television  and  public  radio  in 
Nevada,  as  elsewhere,  cultivate  lit- 
eracy, freedom  from  drugs  and  alcohol, 
voluntarism,  public-private  partner- 
ships, education  reform,  and  much 
more. 

We  hear  so  much  m  modern-day 
America  about  voluntarism.  There  is 
nothing  that  is  more  exemplary  of  vol- 
untarism than  public  television  and 
public  radio.  These  two  stations  that  I 
have  talked  about  are  valuable  commu- 
nity partners,  promoting  effective 
local  involvement  and  helping  people 
determine  their  own  future. 

In  1992.  KNPB  is  undertaking  a  com- 
munity outreach  project  called  Elec- 
tion '92.  The  objectives  of  this  project 
are  ambitious.  Their  objectives  are  to 
achieve  by  the  November  general  elec- 
tion the  highest  turnout  of  voters  in 
the  viewing  area  and  to  have  the  most 
informed  electorate  in  any  election 
ever  before.  I  think  they  can  do  it.  The 
station  will  work  with  local  officials  to 
assist  in  registering  voters,  especially 
those  groups  of  citizens  who  tradition- 
ally have  not  participated  in  the  proc- 
ess. 

And  KNPB  will  produce  a  series  of 
programs  that  will  question  the  can- 
didates running  for  office,  specifically 
on  issues  of  local  interest. 

In  other  outreach  programs,  KLVX 
produced  ""Income  Tax  Open  Line."  a 
live,  phone-m  program  featuring  local 
accountants  and  IRS  representatives 
answering  questions  concerning  income 
tax  and  filing  procedures. 

KLV'X  also  produces  the  weekly  se- 
ries ""Law  for  the  Layman."  which  con- 
sists of  roundtable  discussions  with 
local  attorneys  who  give  viewers  an- 
swers to  legal  questions,  in  language 
that  can  be  easily  understood,  on  such 
topics  as  driving  under  the  influence; 
child  support  and  custody:  estates, 
trusts,  and  wills;  and  many  workers" 
rights,  workers  always  having  prob- 
lems with  what  their  respective  rights 
and  obligations  are  in  the  workplace. 

For  Black  History  Month.  KLVX  pro- 
duced "The  Road  to  Las  Vegas:  A 
Black  Perspective."'  documenting  the 
migration  of  black  families  from  Lou- 
isiana and  Arkansas  to  Las  Vegas  and 
exploi'ing  special  features  of  the  Afri- 
can-American cultural  heritage. 

Public  broadcasting  is  also  an  essen- 
tial educational  resource  that  makes  a 
difference.  Nevada  public  television 
stations  provide  instructional  pro- 
gramming to  more  than  160.000  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  students  in 
more  than  225  schools.  Both  stations 
also  provide  teacher  guides  to  the  pro- 
gramming and  utilization  workshops 
for  educators. 
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Wi'  h.ive  some  teachers  that  special- 
ize, Mr.  President,  in  usinif  public  tele- 
vision to  teach  students 

We  all  know  that  Nevada,  by  area,  is 
mostly  .1  rural  Stale.  Las  Vegas  takes 
up  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
Slate,  as  does  the  Greater  Reno  area. 
The  little  town  of  Lund.  NV.  for  exam- 
ple, has  a  high  school  with  only  20  stu- 
dents. They  cannot  afford  a  foreign 
l.inwruak'e  leather.  Bui  thanks  to 
KI.V'X.  two  of  these  students  are  able 
to  lake  a  Frenih  class.  This  is  a  lan- 
guage and  a  culture  the  students  of 
Lund  would  never  have  the  opportunity 
to  know  about  if  it  were  not  for  public 
broadcasting.  Three  other  small 
towns— Panaca.  I..aughlin.  and  Mes- 
fjuite -these  are  spread  out  over  a  large 
area  of  the  Stale  of  Nevada— also  par- 
ticipate in  this  f'rench  program,  bring- 
ing the  total  number  of  students  to  22. 
Twenty  two  students  in  the  State  of 
Nevada  are  able  to  take  a  French  class, 
for  example,  they  would  not  ordinarily 
he  able  to  take 

•John  Hill,  director  of  KLVX,  told  me 
about  a  time  he  visited  the  little  town 
of  Mesquite.  approximately  90  miles 
from  Las  Vegas.  He  walked  into  a 
classro(jm  unannounced  to  find  stu- 
dents with  headphones  on  watching  in- 
tently the  French  lesson  being  given  on 
his  station  A  student  afterward  told 
hull  he  had  always  had  trouble  learning 
l.inguages  until  he  was  able  to  take 
!  his  televised  class. 

In  coopei-ative  arrangement  with 
Renos  Acce.ss  Cable  30,  KNPBs  in- 
structional programs  are  rebroadcast 
several  times  a  week  to  ensure  greater 
access  to  this  programming.  Through 
Truckee  Meadows  C'omnumity  College, 
KNPB  also  provides  broadcast  courses 
for  college  credit,  and  the  station 
works  with  professional  organizations 
in  the  community  to  offer  continuing 
education  opportunities. 

Both  the  Reno  and  Las  Vegas  sta- 
tions also  produce  quality  local  pro- 
gramming. KNPB  produces  "Silver 
State,"  now  in  its  sixth  season  of 
weekly  indepth  discussions  about  is- 
sues facing  Nevada  and  Nevadans:  the 
weekly  Journalists'  Notebook:  Ne- 
vada News  in  Review,"  a  series  with 
the  areas  top  journalists  discussing 
the  week's  major  news  stories  from 
northern  Nevada  "Open  Line."  occa- 
sional live,  call-in  programs  bi-inging 
experts  from  a  variety  of  disciplines 
and  allowing  viewers  to  offer  their 
questions  and  comments;  and  "The  Ne- 
vada experience,"  a  monthly  series  ex- 
amining the  people,  places,  history. 
■uitl  (  ulture  of  Nevada.  KLVX  produces 
a  similar  variety  of  quality  local  pro- 
gramming in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State 

"The  Nevada  Experience"  is  a  fas- 
cinating show.  The  Nielsen  rating  anal- 
ysis of  a  November  1991  broadcast 
showed  that  one  out  of  every  five  peo- 
ple watching  television  were  tuned  to 
this  show   There  are  a  number  of  these 


shows  that  come  to  mind.  For  example, 
there  was  one  of  the  itinerant  Basque 
sheepherders  who  roamed  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys  of  Nevada  and  left  be- 
hind thousands  of  carvings  on  the 
trunks  of  aspen  trees. 

I  had  the  opportunity.  Mr.  President, 
to  take  a  pack  trip  into  a  new  wilder- 
ness area,  the  Table  Mountain  Wilder- 
ness Area.  And  one  of  the  highlights  of 
that  trip  was  that  we  went  to  an  area 
where  a  sheepher<ler  many,  many  years 
ago  had  carved  on  these  trees  various 
pictures,  some  of  which  I  guess,  if  you 
stretch  your  imagination  a  little,  can 
be  slightly  pornographic.  This  lonely 
sheepherder  out  in  the  middle  of  no- 
where in  Nevada  was  carving  little  pic- 
tures on  the  tree,  but  as  the  trees  grew, 
they  are  now  big  pictures  on  the  tree. 
This  was  one  part  of  the  television  pro- 
gramming. 

There  was  another  segment  that  pre- 
sented the  80-year  history  of  "The  Vir- 
ginia and  Truckee  Railroad."  perhaps 
the  most  famous  of  all  short-line  rail- 
roads ever  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try. 1  watched  it.  It  was  a  great  pro- 
gram They  went  around  and  found 
where  the  locomotives  are  now  located, 
and  have  pictures  of  the  trains  and  his- 
tories of  those  trains.  It  was  fascinat- 
ing. 

Yet  other  segments  tell  the  story  of 
the  prehistoric  Indians  who  inhabited 
the  shores  of  Lake  Lahontan.  the  his- 
tory of  the  Pony  Express  in  Nevada, 
and  many  other  vital  historical  per- 
spectives of  our  State  that  simply 
never,  never  would  have  been  shown 
but  for  public  television. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  Nevada  F'uhlic  Radio.  Federal 
funding  through  the  CPB  has  helped 
Nevada  Public  Radio  expand  Us  service 
area  immensely.  Almost  all  of  southern 
Nevada  is  now  served  by  KNPR,  I>as 
Vegas;  KTPH,  in  Tonapah,  and  KLNR, 
in  Panama.  These  stations  have  in- 
creased their  audience  in  the  last  2 
years  from  30,000  to  almost  60,000.  This 
is  in  2  .years. 

KNPR  has  grants  in  preparation  that 
will  establish  Nevada's  first  Riidio 
Reading  Service  for  the  blind  and  vis- 
ually handicapped  This  essential  serv- 
ice will  not  be  possible  without  Federal 
support.  This  bill  that  Senator  Inouve 
and  Senator  Stevkns  are  talking  about 
is  legislation  that  affects  people  at 
home  in  our  States,  like  the  small 
State  of  Nevad.i 

Last  year.  KNPR  produced  two  half- 
hour  documentaries  about  the  history 
of  race  relations  in  Las  Vegas  that 
were  broadcast  locally  and  then  picked 
up  by  NPR  nationwide. 

In  addition,  their  station  KNPR  pro- 
duces "Jazz  Night  from  Las  Vegas  " 
which  is  heard  on  over  130  stations  na- 
tionwide. This  jazz  performance  pro- 
gram is  now  entering  its  10th  year. 

On  March  24.  KNPR  won  the  1991 
Jack  R.  Howard  Award  for  Journalistic 
Excellence.  The  award  was  for  a  two- 


pitrt  documentary  lirnadrast  last  sum- 
mer entitled.  "Las  \'egas  .Mississippi 
of  the  West  or  Promi.sed  Land""  The 
documentary,  written  and  narrated  by 
William  Drummond  and  Faith  Fancher 
and  produced  by  John  Stark,  explored 
the  little-known  segregationist  system 
that  developed  early  in  Las  Vegas  re- 
sorts as  well  as  race  relations  in  the 
gaming  industry  today.  That  excitinkj 
program  was  done  on  the  radio 

In  northern  Nevada,  KL'.NR  KM 
serves  one  of  the  largest  land  areas  m 
the  public  radio  system.  The  station 
has  translators  in  Yeringlon  Smith 
Valley.  Hawthorne.  Lovelock. 

Winnemucca,  Incline  Village.  Verdi. 
Alturas.  and  Bishop 

Mr.  President,  this  station  even  goes 
into  California  It  covers  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  square  miles 

Next  month,  a  translator  will  be  op- 
erating in  the  town  of  Elko,  NV,  an- 
other -IIX)  miles  away.  This  translator 
will  allow  listeners  to  pick  up  KUNR 
all  the  way  across  the  State  on  Route 
80. 

Despite  this  large  area,  KUNR  does 
not  have  a  news  department  due  to 
lack  of  funds.  In  fact,  this  is  part  of  the 
voluntarism  I  spoke  about  when  I  an- 
nounced earlier  that  there  wiis  a  great 
example  of  volant. insm  In  fact,  76  per- 
cent of  the  air  time  on  KUNR  is  engi- 
neered or  hosted  by  volunteers. 

Remember,  this  is  a  program  that  is 
broadcast  even  into  California,  the  sta- 
tion even  goes  into  California.  It  goes 
to  faraway  Elko,  400  miles  away 

Public  broadcasting  provides  a  strong 
return  on  Federal  Government  invest- 
ment. In  fi.scal  year  1990,  over  14.000 
subscribers  contributed  more  than 
$866,000  to  support  the  services  of 
KLVX  and  KNPB.  and  nearly  2.000  peo- 
ple volunteered  their  time. 

This  is  extraordinary.  If  this  is  not 
evidence  of  public  broadcasting  sup- 
ported by  the  public,  then  we  cannot 
give  evidence  because  you  cannot  give 
more.  P'or  two  radio  stations,  the  lis- 
tening audience  contributed  almost  $1 
million  and  donated  time  of  2.000  peo- 
ple amounting  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
hours. 

The  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting is  a  valuable  national  asset, 
and  it  is  essential  to  the  education  of 
the  cultural  life  of  America,  especially 
Slates  like  Nevada  which  have  large 
rural  areas. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this  bill 
without  weakening  amendments,  so 
that  the  work  of  this  worthwhile  public 
service  may  continue. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The      PRESIDING     OFFICER       Who 
yields  time'' 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  The  Public  Tele- 
communications Facilities  Program 
IPTFP]  was  established  to  extend  the 
delivery  of  public  broadcast  services. 
increase  the  number  of  facilities  serv- 
ing and  operated  by  women  and  minori- 
ties, and  assist  stations  in   improving 


their  facilities.  In  addition,  the  PTFP 
now  funds  nonbroadcast  telecommuni- 
cations projects  designed  to  expand  the 
use  of  telecommunications  for  edu- 
cational purposes. 

Section  393ihH4i  of  the  Public  Tele- 
communications Facilities  Act  of  1978 
limits  PTFP  facilities  improvement 
grants  to  existing  public  broadcasting 
stations.  I  understand  that  the  Na- 
tional Telecommunications  and  Infor- 
mation .'\dministration  [NTIA]  has  in- 
terpreted this  provision  to  mean  that 
existing  nonbroadcast  educational  en- 
tities are  eligible  for  improvement 
grants  only  if  their  projects  will  extend 
their  service  to  a  new  geographical 
area.  As  a  result,  the  National  Techno- 
logical University  [NTU]  is  not  eligible 
fi.'i'  fctrants  unless  it  will  use  the  grant 
:  "  expand  service  to  new  areas. 

NTU  is  a  43-member  consortium  of 
the  leading  U.S.  engineering  univer- 
sities, and  the  University  of  California- 
Berkeley,  and  I  am  proud  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  was  one  of 
the  charter  members.  This  organiza- 
tion was  created  through  a  partnership 
of  businesses  and  educators  to  provide 
enyineenng  courses  to  schools  that 
could  not  provide  those  courses  them- 
selves, in  order  to  address  the  shortage 
of  engineers  in  this  country  today. 

.\<  cordingly.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Communications  Sub- 
committee whether  section  393(b)(4)  is 
meant  to  be  more  inclusive  than  the 
NTIA  interpretation. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  While  I  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  the  PTP'P's  primary  mission 
IS  to  assist  public:  broadcast  stations  to 
expand  service  to  unserved  areas  of  the 
country  and  assist  existing  stations  in 
replacing  obsolete  equipment.  I  am 
aware  of  NTIA's  vital  role  in  helping  to 
finance  some  of  the  country's  most 
successful  distance  learning  systems. 
This  support  has  made  it  possible  for 
groups  like  NTU  to  help  strengthen  our 
educational  system  and  economy. 

I  am  also  aware  of  NTIA's  rulings  on 

the  eligibility  of  nonbroadcast  im- 
provement grant  applications.  It  is  my 
view  that  section  393(b)(4i  can  be  read 
as  being  more  inclusive  to  permit  an 
existing  nonbroadcast  entity  to  com- 
pete for  improvement  grants  to  extend 
service  to  a  new  geographical  area  or 
to  enable  a  nonbroadcast  entity  to  ac- 
(juire  equipment  needed  to  produce  and 
or  deliver  important  new  programming 
to  be  distributed  within  the  current 
geographical  contours  of  an  existing 
nonbroadciisl  network 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  statement.  As  one  of  the 
principal  authors  of  the  Public  Tele- 
communications Financing  Act  of  1978 
that  extended  financing  to  nonbroad- 
cast applications.  I  agree  with  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  scopt^  of  section 
3931  b)(  4). 


.^ME.SDMK.ST  .\0    1860 

I  Purpose-  To  make  certain  changes  concern- 
ing the  Board  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  and  lo  make  certain  informa- 
tion available  for  publ.'  inspection  > 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1860 

Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  ail  on  page  .3,  line  4,  through  page  4, 
line  23,  of  the  Inouye  substitute  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

B0.\RD  OK  DIRECTORS 

skc.  5.  (ai  Reduction  in  Number  of  Mem- 
bers.—di  Section  396(c)(1)  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  396(CKl))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "10"  and  .nserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "9";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "6"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "5". 

(2)  Section  396(c)(2)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  396ic)(2))  is  amended  by 
striking  •10"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■9". 

(bi  Term  of  Office.— Section  3%(C)(5)  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
396(cm5m  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5i  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  appointed  by  the  President  shall 
be  6  years  except  as  provided  in  section  5(c) 
of  the  Public  Telecommunications  Act  of 
1992.  Any  miember  whose  term  has  expired 
may  serve  until  such  member's  successor  has 
tAken  office,  or  until  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year  in  which  such  member's  term  has  ex- 
pired, whichever  is  earlier.  Any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  such 
member's  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  No 
member  of  the  Board  shall  be  eligible  to 
serve  in  excess  of  2  consecutive  full  terms.". 

ici  Tr.^nsition  Rules.— Ill  With  respect  to 
the  three  offices  whose  terms  are  prescribed 
by  law  to  expire  on  March  26.  1992.  the  term 
for  each  such  office  immediately  after  that 
dale  shall  expire  on  .January  31.  1998. 

(2 1  With  respect  to  the  two  offices  whose 
terms  are  prescribed  by  law  to  expire  on 
March  1.  1994.  the  term  for  each  of  such  of- 
fices immediately  after  that  date  shall  ex- 
pire on  .Januar.v  31.  2000. 

(3t  With  respect  to  the  Tive  offices  whose 
terms  are  prescribed  by  law  to  expire  on 
March  26.  1996— 

(A)  one  such  office,  as  selected  by  the 
President,  shall  be  abolished  on  January  31. 
1996; 

(B)  the  term  immediately  after  March  26. 
1996,  for  another  such  office,  as  designated  by 
the  President,  shall  expire  on  January  31. 
2000:  and 

iCi  the  term  for  each  of  the  remaining 
three  such  offices  immediately  after  March 
26.  1996,  shall  expire  on  January  31.  2002. 

i4i  .\s  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
■office"  means  an  office  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting. 


Strike  all  on  page  10.  line  23  through  25.  of 
the  Inouye  amendment  to  the  com.mittee 
amendment,  and  insert  m  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

.^V.ML.\BILITY  OK  INFORM.^TION  FOR  PUBLIC 
INSPECTION 

Sec  14.  (ai  CPB  Lsfor.m.»iTion. -Section 
396(1)  of  the  Communications  .'^ct  of  1934  (47 
U.S.C.  396(/)  is  amended  by  striking  para- 
graph (41  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(4)(A)  The  Corporation  shall  maintain  the 
information  described  ;n  subparagraphs  -B). 
tC).  and  (Di  at  its  offices  for  public  inspec- 
tion and  copying  for  at  least  3  years,  accord- 
ing to  such  reasonable  guidelines  as  the  Cor- 
poration may  issue.  This  public  file  shall  be 
updated  regularly.  This  paragraph  shall  be 
effective  upon  its  enactment  and  shall  apply 
to  all  grants  after  January  1.  1993, 

•■(B)  Subsequent  to  any  award  of  funds  by 
the  Corporation  for  the  production  or  accjui- 
sition  of  national  broadcasting  programming 
pursuant  to  subsection  (ki(3i(A>(ii  kIIi  or 
(ill Kill,  the  Corporation  shall  make  avail- 
able for  public  inspection  the  following: 

■■111  Grant  and  solicitation  guidelines  for 
proposals  for  such  programming, 

■•(ill  The  reasons  for  selecting  the  proposal 
for  which  the  award  was  made. 

"(iii)  Information  on  each  program  for 
which  the  award  was  made,  including  the 
names  of  the  awardee  and  producer  (and  if 
the  awardee  or  producer  is  a  corporation  or 
partnership,  the  principals  of  such  corpora- 
tion or  partnership  I.  the  monetary  amount 
of  the  award,  and  the  title  and  description  of 
the  program  land  of  each  program  in  a  series 
of  programs). 

"liv)  A  report  based  on  the  final  audit  find- 
ings resulting  from  any  audit  of  the  award 
by  the  Corporation  or  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. 

•'ivi  Reports  which  the  Corporation  shall 
reciuire  to  be  provided  by  the  awardee  relat- 
ing to  national  public  broadcasting  program- 
ming funded,  produced,  or  acquired  by  the 
awardee  with  such  funds.  Such  reports  shall 
include,  where  applicable,  the  information 
described  in  clauses  (i).  (ii),  and  (iii).  but 
shall  exclude  proprietary,  confidential,  or 
privileged  information. 

"(C)  The  Corporation  shall  make  available 
for  public  inspection  the  final  report  re- 
quired by  the  Corporation  on  an  annual  basis 
from  each  recipient  of  funds  under  sub- 
section (k)(3)(A)(iii)iIlI).  excluding  propri- 
etary, confidential,  or  privileged  informa- 
tion. 

••(D)  The  Corporation  shall  make  available 
for  public  Inspection  an  annual  list  of  na- 
tional programs  distributed  b.v  public  broad- 
casting entities  that  receive  funds  under  sub- 
section I  k  h3)i  A  iiii  )(IIi  or  (iiiidli  and  are  en- 
gaged prim.arily  in  the  national  distribution 
of  public  television  or  radio  programs.  Such 
list  shall  include  the  names  of  the  programs 
(or  program  series),  producers,  and  providers 
of  funding.". 

(bi  Lvdependent  Production  Service  Ln- 
F0RM.\TI0N.— Section  396(ki(3i.3)(iii  i  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.SC. 
396ik)i3)(Bi(iii))  is  amended  by  add'-.,:  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subclause: 

••(VI)  The  Corporation  shall  not  contract 
to  provide  funds  to  any  such  independent 
production  service,  unless  that  service 
agrees  to  comply  with  public  inspection  re- 
quirements established  by  the  Corporation 
within  3  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subclause  Under  such  requirements 
the  service  shall  maintain  at  its  offices  a 
public  file,  updated  regularly,  containing  in- 
formation relating  to  the  service's  award  of 
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funds  for  the  production  of  proirrammlnK 
The  Information  shall  be  available  for  public 
inspection  and  copyinK  for  at  least  3  years 
and  shall  be  of  the  same  kind  as  the  informa- 
tion required  to  be  maintained  by  the  Cor 
poratlon  under  subsection  (/ii4)(Bi  ". 
Strike  all  on  page  U.  lines  5  through  8.  of  the 
tnouye  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  followtniir: 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  17  Section  5(a)  shall  take  effect  on 
January  31.  1996.  All  other  provisions  of  this 
Act  are  effective  on  its  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority leader,  Senator  Dole.  Senator 
STKVENS,  and  I  have  all  aKreed  to  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  reRardin^ 
the  disclosure  of  information  by  the 
CPB  and  the  terms  of  the  Board  mem- 
bers. 

This  amendment  is  straitfhtforwanl. 
The  disclosure  amendment  retiuires 
that  the  CPB  maintain  a  public  file 
containing?  information  concerning  na- 
tional programming  that  the  CPB 
funds  directly,  information  on  national 
programs  produced  or  acquired  by  pub- 
lic radio  stations  with  grants  fiom  the 
CPB  for  national  programs,  and  an  an- 
nual list  of  national  programs  distrib- 
uted by  public  broadcasting  entities 
that  receive  grants  from  the  CPB  for 
the  production  of  programming  and 
that  are  engaged  in  the  national  dis- 
tribution of  public  television  or  radio 
programs  In  addition,  as  a  condition  of 
receiving  any  funding  fi-om  the  CPB. 
the  CPB  shall  require  that  the  Inde- 
pendent Television  Service  maintain  a 
public  file  with  certain  information 
concerning  the  programming  it  funds. 

This  amendment  responds  to  con- 
cerns that  have  been  raised  over  the 
ease  with  which  the  public  can  gain  ac- 
cess to  Information  concerning  na- 
tional public  broadcasting  piogram- 
ming.  .Much  of  the  data  to  be  available 
for  public  inspection  are  already  kept 
by  the  CPB  or  can  be  provided  easily 
by  the  awardees  of  program  funds  and 
are  already  made  available  to  Con- 
gress. By  requiring  CPB  to  maintain 
all  of  the  required  information  at  its 
offices,  however,  we  will  facilitate  the 
public's  access  to  information  on  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  to  support 
public  broadcasting. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
objective  of  ensuring  the  availability 
of  this  information  is  being  met  with- 
out applying  the  P'reedum  of  Informa- 
tion Act  to  the  Corporation.  We  all 
know  that  CPB  is  a  private,  nongovern- 
mental corporation  and  that  It  would 
be  inappropriate  to  apply  Government 
agenc.v  regulations  to  it,  particularly 
considering  the  first  amendment  ac- 
tivities in  which  the  recipient  of  its 
funds  engages.  This  amendment  is  con- 
sistent with  the  means  Congress  has 
used  in  the  past  to  apply  worthwhile 
public  policies  to  public  broadcasting 
without  endangering  its  non-Govern- 
ment status. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
these     disclosure     requirements     only 


apply  to  national  programming  after 
that  programming  has  been  aired  by 
public  radio  and  television  stations  and 
we  do  not  intend  that  any  information 
be  collected  by  the  CPB  prior  to  the 
airing  of  the  programs  involved  In  the 
case  of  grants  given  out  by  the  CPB  di- 
rectly to  producers  for  the  production 
of  programs,  the  CPB  is  required  to 
give  out  information  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion (4MB)  of  this  act  after  the  award  of 
the  grant  for  the  program. 

Moreover,  under  no  circumstances, 
are  the  CPB  or  the  recipients  of  CPB 
funds  required  to  make  available  to  the 
public  any  proprietai-y  information  of  a 
privileged  or  confidential  nature:  inter- 
nal documents  or  correspondence  with 
outside  parties,  this  includes  but  is  not 
limited  to  information  dealing  with 
policy  development,  programming  pro- 
posals, or  preliminary  audit  findings, 
congressional  correspondence;  internal 
working  papers;  confidential  personnel 
information,  or.  any  other  infoi-mation 
which,  if  released,  could  impair  the 
Corporation's  or  recipients  capacity  to 
carry  out  their  mandated  responsibil- 
ities in  an  independent  manner  free 
from  Government  direction,  super- 
vision, or  control. 

We  leave  to  the  Board  of  the  Corpora- 
tion the  responsibility  for  setting  poli- 
cies and  procedures  concerning  the 
form  under  which  infoi-mation  will  be 
submitted  by  public  broadcasting  enti- 
tles covered  by  this  provision  and  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  the 
public  may  have  access  to  information. 
For  example,  the  CPB  may  find  it  nec- 
essary to  charge  members  of  the  public 
who  seek  large  numbers  of  copies  for 
the  cost  of  copying  the  information  in 
its  public  file. 

H(i.\hr)  TERMS 

This  amendment  simply  changes  the 
date  on  which  CPB  Board  membeis' 
terms  expire  to  January  31,  of  the  ap- 
propriate year  and  permits  membeis 
whose  terms  expire  before  their  succes- 
sor is  confirmed  to  sit  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  calendar  year  or  until  their 
successor  is  confirmed.  Under  current 
law.  Board  membei-s  must  vacate  the 
Board  on  the  date  their  term  expires, 
whether  or  not  a  successor  has  been 
confirmed.  S.  1504.  as  reported  by  the 
committee  permitted  the  Board  mem- 
bers to  remain  on  the  Board  until  their 
successor  was  confirmed.  The  amend- 
ment we  are  considering  today  will 
simplify  this  process  by  permitting  the 
CPBs  Board  members  to  sit  until  the 
end  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  their 
term  expires. 

Mr.  STKVEN.S.  .Mr.  President.  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  .Senator's  com- 
ments on  this  amendment,  and  we  will 
agree  to  it.  I  yield  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
<luestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No  I860)  was  agreed 
to. 


.Mr.  STEVENS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Montana  have  an  amendment? 

.Mr.  BURNS.  I  have  a  statement  I 
would  like  to  make  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana  such  time  as  he  may 
need. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  talk  about  an 
amendment  that  I  considered  offering, 
but  will  not  offer  out  of  respect  for  the 
chairman,  Mr.  I.nouye,  and  of  his  desire 
to  get  this  bill  passed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. As  he  knows,  I  am  also  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  and  especially  of  its  com- 
mitment to  education.  I  am  an  even 
stronger  advocate,  however,  of  distance 
learning  in  general,  which  is  why  I  con- 
sidered offering  as  an  amendment  to 
this  bill,  my  bill.  S.  2377. 

The  purpose  of  S.  2377  is  to  help  re- 
move some  of  the  technological  bar- 
riers that  are  stunting  the  growth  of 
distance  learning.  Distance  learning  is 
the  use  of  telecommunications  tech- 
nology to  bring  instruction  into  the 
schools.  It  gives  students  in  rural  .Mon- 
tana, or  inner-city  New  York,  access  to 
advanced  math,  science,  or  language 
courses  that  otherwise  would  not  be 
available  due  to  the  lack  of  resources 
in  these  ai'eas.  Distance  learning  can 
take  place  via  a  variety  of  technologies 
including  satellite,  microwave,  cable, 
and  fiber  optics.  I  am  totally  commit- 
ted to  making  a  nationwide  broadband 
liber  optic  network  that  will  benefit 
every  school,  library,  health  care  facil- 
it.v.  home,  and  business  a  reality.  How- 
ever. I  happen  to  believe  that  the  most 
cost-effective,  immediately  available 
way  to  foster  the  growth  of  distance 
learning  is  through  satellite  trans- 
mission. S.  2377  establishes  a  program 
of  Federal  loan  guarantees  making  it 
possible  for  a  non-P'ederal.  nonprofit, 
pulilic  corporation  to  obtain  financing 
for  the  purchase  or  lease  of  a  dedicated 
education  satellite  system  for  the  de- 
livery of  instructional  programming. 

A  dedicated  education  satellite  will 
allow  the  education  sector  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  avail- 
able through  distance  learning  via  sat- 
ellite. It  will  allow  instructional  pro- 
grammers to  collocate  their  program- 
ming on  one  satellite  system.  A  system 
that  is  run  by.  and  for,  educators.  A 
system  that  makes  education  its  first 
priority,  giving  all  instructional  pro- 
grammers equal  access  at  an  equal 
price.  Such  a  system  addresses  two  of 
the  major  barriers  that  instructional 
programmers  face  in  the  commercial 
market — cost  and  preemption.  Because 
educational  users  are  considered  occa- 
sional buyers,  they  often  pay  the  high- 
est rates  for  time  that  is  preemptable 
by  commercial  users.  The  benefits  of 
collocation  to  education  are  similar  to 
the  benefits  realized  by  the  cable  in- 
dustry when  they  collocated.  Program- 
mers benefit  because  they  are  on  a  sys- 
tem  that  reaches  a  broader  range  of 
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u.--frs.  an'i  u.sers  benffit  because  they 
h.i.ve  access  to  ,i  wide  range  of  pi'o- 
grams  all  on  one  sy.stem.  Currently. 
fiiuL-ational  instructional  program.'ning 
IS  being  offered  on  12  to  15  different 
.satellites.  A  school  can  only  have  its 
dish  focused  on  one  satellite  at  a  time: 
thus  it  is  likely  to  have  access  only  to 
the  one  or  two  protriams  on  that  sat- 
ellite. If  all  the  programming  was  col- 
located on  a  single  satellite,  schools 
would  have  access  to  at  least  24  chan- 
nels of  instructional  programming— 24 
different  programs — every  hour  of  the 
school  day.  They  could  than  offer  a 
number  of  courses  via  satellite  at  the 
same  time.  In  short,  they  could  make  a 
more  cost-effective  use  of  their  ground 
equipment. 

I  think  this  initiative  has  a  lot  of 
merit.  Mr.  President,  but  thei'e  are  oth- 
ers with  a  different  point  of  view.  Over 
the  past  few  weeks,  my  staff  and  I  have 
met  and  talked  with  representatives 
from  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting [CPB]  and  the  Association  of 
Public  Television  Stations  [APTS]. 
Through  our  discussions,  it  became 
I  \i-.\v  to  us  that  they  believe  their  sys- 
;.in  may  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  to  the  education  sector.  They 
will  have  Telstar  401  launched  at  the 
end  of  1993,  and  through  digital  com- 
pression plan  to  offer  more  channel  ca- 
pacity to  education.  I  certainly  support 
their  efforts,  but  I  do  not  believe,  as 
some  may.  that  a  satellite  system  dedi- 
(  ated  to  education  will  duplicate  their 
system.  At  a  minimum,  there  will  be  a 
.'>-  to  7-year  interim  period  between  now 
.ind  the  time  the  education  sector  can 
make  full  use  of  Telstar  40rs  capacity. 
First,  since  the  satellites  launch  takes 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  school  year, 
the  first  year  of  availability  to  the 
schools  will  begin  in  the  fall  of  1994. 
Second,  the  use  of  digital  compression 
will  require  a  substantial  investment 
111  new  equipment  by  both  educational' 
:r;>i!u  'lonal  programmers  and  users. 
!'!  ut.'r,immers  will  have  to  purchase  a 
51(1  0()0  to  5100.000  encoder  to  send  pro- 
t^-i  ,iniming  to  the  satellite;  and  users 
wi.i  have  to  purchase  a  $600  to  several 
thousand  dollar  decoder  to  pull  the 
programming  down.  Given  that  State 
.ind  Uxal  education  budgets  are  tight. 
i;  may  be  some  time  before  that  type 
el  investment  is  made  on  a  widespread 
ti.i.--is.  Even  in  the  long  term.  I  believe 
■l!'!'^  are  enough  programmeis  and 
i;>' :.-  Jt  there  to  benefit  from  both 
.-vs'.rm.s.  Capacity  questions  aside.  I 
fiiiist  also  hold  strong  to  my  belief  that 
K-'i'T.-il  support  of  an  education  sat- 
t  ilitf  sy.stem  be  pi-emised  on  the  prin- 
.  ip.il.s  of  equal  access  at  an  equal  price 
ic:  .ill  instructional  programmers. 

I'  IS  because  Senator  iNOUYE  ex- 
;iis.spd  to  me  his  concern  that  the  op- 
tif)ns  and  issues  need  to  be  more  fully 
explored  and  that  he  is  willing  to  work 
with  me  to  do  so.  that  I  decided  not  to 
offer  my  amendment  to  this  bill.  Let 
me  just  say  in  cloMiik.',  !  iuok  forward 


to  working  with  the  .Senator  from  Ha- 
waii to  promote  distance  learning.  He 
IS  certainly  one  of  the  most  well-re- 
spected members  of  this  body  and  very 
knowledgeable  on  telecommunications 
issues. 

Mr.  INOUYE;.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  explanation  of  his  bill 
and  for  not  offering  it  at  this  time  as 
an  amendment  to  this  particular  bill.  I 
do  believe  that  his  proposal  has  merit, 
as  do  many  other  proposals  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
scheduled  a  hearing  on  June  17.  on  tele- 
communications and  education.  Sen- 
ator BfRNS  has  already  indicated  his 
willingness  to  participate  in  that  hear- 
ing. I  am  also  asking  the  Senator  to 
suggest  some  witnesses  that  we  can 
have  at  that  hearing  to  speak  specifi- 
cally to  his  proposal. 

Mr.  BURNS.  I  certainly  appreciate 
that  offei'.  and  will  plan  to  take  the 
Senator  up  on  it.  I  think  that  a  hearing 
on  this  subject  will  help  clarify  for  us 
the  issues  that  need  to  be  addressed. 
My  legislation  is  not  comprehensive 
legislation,  it  was  not  intended  to  be. 
There  are  other  barriers  to  distance 
learning  and  other  opportunities  for 
Congress  to  promote  distance  learning. 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  you. 
Senator  INOUYE.  on  compi'ehensive  dis- 
tance learning  legislation.  I  believe 
strongly  in  the  benefits  that  accrue  to 
education  through  more  effective,  effi- 
cient use  of  distance  learning  tech- 
nologies. We  hear  a  lot  about  the  need 
to  reform  education.  Distance  learning 
is  a  cost-effective  way  to  spread  our 
educational  resources  to  every  student, 
regardless  of  wealth  or  geographic  lo- 
cation. I  think  we  need  to  do  more  in 
this  area. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  agi'ee  wholeheartedly. 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
Senator  Burns,  and  I  look  forward  to 
starting  that  process  next  month  with 
this  hearing. 

Mr.  BURNS  Thank  you.  and  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  INOU'i'K  Mf  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  not  come 
out  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  iNOUYE  .Mi'.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  wishes 
to  be  recognized. 

I  vield  him  10  mir.utes. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DODD]  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  very  strong  support  of  the 
Public  Telecommunication  Acts  of  1991 


which  authorizes  funding  for  public 
lii'oadi  astmg  programs  and  se.'^vices 
through  1996 

At  the  outset.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Hawaii, 
who  chaii-s  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications, for  his  critical  role  m  de- 
veloping this  legislation. 

And.  second.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend and  recognize  the  efforts  of  Sen- 
ator HoLLiNGs  of  South  Carolina,  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  of 
Commei'ce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation, who  has  also  done  a  masterful 
job  in  bringing  this  legislation  to  the 
floor. 

Public  broadcasting  is  a  very  fine  ex- 
ample of  a  public-private  partnership 
that  works.  With  modest  amounts  of 
Federal  seed  money,  public  broad- 
casters raise  contributions  from  thou- 
sands of  local  companies  and  individ- 
uals. Using  those  public  and  private 
funds,  local  public  stations  provide 
first  I'ate  programs  which  help  educate 
our  youth,  train  our  work  force,  and  in- 
crease our  cultural  awareness. 

The  measure  before  us  today  would 
help  strengthen  that  partnership  and 
ensure  that  during  these  very  troubled 
times,  our  public  broadcasting  stations 
can  continue  to  provide  the  programs 
and  services  that  have  become  such  an 
important  part  of  the  American  social 
fabric. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  millions  of 
Americans  have  enjoyed  educational, 
historical,  and  culturally  enriching 
productions  aired  on  their  public  sta- 
tions. We  have  been  entertained  and 
enlightened  by  programs  such  as  'Mas- 
terpiece Theater."  "Firing  Line."  the 
"McNeil  Lehrer  Newshour,"  and  special 
series  such  as  "Eyes  on  the  Prize"  and, 
of  course,  the  •Civil  War." 

Public  broadcasters  have  also  been 
instrumental  in  developing  educational 
programs  for  our  Nation's  youth.  Pro- 
grams such  as  "Sesame  Street."  "Mis- 
ter Rogers'  Neighborhood."  and  "Read- 
ing Rainbow  "  expand  the  educational 
opportunities  of  young  children.  Addi- 
tionally. 24  million  students  now  bene- 
fit from  carefully  designed,  instruc- 
tional programs  that  are  used  in  thou- 
sands of  classrooms  across  this  coun- 
try, all  as  a  result  of  public  television 
and  our  commitment  to  it. 

With  the  funding  provided  by  this 
legislation,  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  can  expand  its  edu- 
cational services  to  further  provide 
programs  that  help  children  -rive  at 
school  ready  to  learn;  technological  in- 
novations and  training  for  teachers  to 
facilitate  the  use  of  programs  in 
schools;  new  instructional  program- 
ming for  a  wide  range  of  subjects;  and 
programs  that  build  greater  awareness 
of  pi-essing  community  issues,  such  as 
drug  abuse  and  discrimination. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  public 
stations  in  my  home  State  of  Connecti- 
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cut  are  leadingr  these  efforts.  For  exam- 
ple, a  series  developed  by  Connecticut 
Public  Television.  ■Scientific  Amer- 
ican Frontiers."  is  currently  used  as  a 
teachin^f  tool  in  science  classrooms  all 
across  this  country. 

In  light  of  these  many  accomplish- 
ments, it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
support  public  television.  Almost  80 
percent  of  all  American  families  watch 
their  public  station  each  month.  Addi- 
tionally, in  survey  after  survey,  public 
television  and  radio  programs  get  the 
highest  marks  from  their  viewing  and 
listening  audiences. 

As  we  well  know,  there  are  critics  of 
public  broadcasting.  They  argue  that 
we  no  longer  need  to  support  public 
stations,  that  the  marketplace  can  pro- 
vide the  same  quality  programs  that 
are  produced  by  public  broadcasters. 
But  those  critics  miss  the  point.  Public 
broadcasting  was  originally  established 
because  commercial  programmers  were 
not  serving  all  of  the  needs  of  the 
American  public.  Although  there  are 
many  more  stations  today,  public 
broadcasters  continue  to  provide  pro- 
gramming that  is  simply  not  available 
on  commercial  stations. 

Ken  Burns,  who  created  the  •Civil 
War"  series,  makes  this  point  quite 
eloquently.  He  notes; 

PBS  offers  a  vital  meeMriK  place  for  Ameri- 
cans to  see  creative,  thoughtful  shows  that 
are  not  dependent  on  the  whims  of  advertis- 
ers or  proKrammers  concerned  only  with  the 
bottom  line 

Although  public  broadcasters  have 
expanded  the  options  of  the  American 
public,  they  do  not  alwa.vs  please  all  of 
the  people  all  of  the  time,  nor  should 
they.  But  the  structure  of  CPB  ensures 
that  public  broadcasters  are  account- 
able to  their  communities.  Local  sta- 
tions make  the  programming  decisions. 
It  is  much  better  to  have  the  local  sta- 
tions—  the  people  who  live  and  work  in 
the  community  — delermming  whether 
programs  meet  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity rather  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment making  that  decision  for 
them. 

Additionally,  local  stations  are  ac- 
countable to  their  audiences  in  a  very 
important  way.  They  depend  upon  do- 
nations from  those  very  audiences,  the 
local  audiences,  for  their  survival. 

Let  me  reemphasize  that  point,  if  I 
can.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
appropriate  or  proper  for  this  body,  or 
for  Washington,  to  be  deciding  what 
kind  of  programs  local  communities 
would  like  to  see  on  their  public  broad- 
casting stations.  And  the  best  proof  of 
that  is  that  local  people  and  businesses 
support  their  local  stations.  If  a  com- 
munity becomes  unhapp.v  with  the 
quality  of  programming  on  its  public 
broadcasting  stations,  that  station 
would  cease  to  exist.  It  would  go  out  of 
business.  What  better  test  could  we 
have  to  determine  whether  a  station  is 
servicing  local  consumers'' 


A  few  conservative  critics  have  also 
argued  that  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  is  a  luxury,  something 
that  only  a  few  people  seem  to  enjoy. 
They  suggest  that  because  of  the  explo- 
sion of  cable  stations  across  the  coun- 
try, public  broadcasting  is  no  longer 
necessary. 

But  40  percent  of  the  American  pub- 
lic do  not  have  cable  television.  Public 
bi'oadcasting  stations  are  available  to 
people  who  do  not  have  cable.  So.  while 
there  is  an  explosion  of  good  broadcast- 
ing that  is  occurring  on  cable  stations, 
it  does  not  fill  the  need  in  many,  many 
homes. 

P'urthermore,  when  you  examine 
what  the  Nation  gets  for  its  money. 
,vou  see  that  public  broadcasting  is  a 
wise  investment.  Programs  that  help 
educate  our  children,  expand  our  cul- 
tural horizons,  and  inform  our  citizens 
are  not  a  luxury,  they  are  an  absolute 
necessity.  They  are  needed  to  prepare 
our  children  for  the  work  force,  and  to 
remove  barriers  between  the  races,  and 
to  strengthen  our  democracy  and 
democratic  institutions. 

In  short,  public  broadcasting,  like 
our  Nation's  parks  and  libraries,  has 
become  a  vital  cultural  resource.  It  is  a 
public-private  partnership  that  has 
demonstrated  an  ability  to  provide 
high  quality,  cost-effective  programs 
and  services  to  the  American  audience. 
With  the  funds  authorized  by  this  legis- 
lation, public  broadcasters  can  con- 
tinue to  provide  those  programs  and 
services  and  expand  their  educational 
efforts. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  the 
floor.  I  would  like  to  commend  Ms. 
Sharon  Percy  Rockefeller  for  several 
articles  that  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  which  she  wrote  in  response 
to  several  columns  written  by  George 
Will. 

George  Will  is  about  as  succinct  and 
precise  a  columnist  as  there  is  writing 
today  and  Mrs.  Rockefeller  has  re- 
sponded. I  think,  with  telling  argu- 
ments. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  several 
points  that  she  made,  particularly  in 
her  May  15  op-ed  piece. 

Let  me  quote  from  her  article.  At  one 
point  she  notes  that: 

Public  television  is  the  largest  classroom 
in  the  world 

What  a  wonderful  line.  We  talk  about 
the  millions  of  people  who  benefit  from 
this,  but  this  is  the  largest  classroom 
that  we  have  in  the  world.  She  contin- 
ues: 

Some  7.S  percent  of  all  schools,  represent- 
ing  30.000  students,  can  use  public  television, 
and  most  do  Thousands  of  viewers  have  se- 
cured hluh  school  equivalency  degrees  by 
watchlnif.  Nearly  2  million  people  In  this 
country  have  taken  college  courses  for  credit 
with  the  help  of  public  television 

With  that  kind  of  success.  I  do  not 
understand  how  people  can  argue  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  support  public  tele- 
vision. What  other  governmental  pro- 


gram do  we  have  that  can  point  to  such 
success? 
Ms.  Rockefeller  goes  on  to  state: 
If  public  television  has  accomplished  any- 
thing. It  has  been  to  make  the  best  of  our 
cultural  heritage  available  and  affordable  to 
more  people  than  at  any  time  in  human  his- 
tory 

That  is  such  an  important  point.  She 
notes  that  when  CPB  broadcast  "Wag- 
ner's Ring  Cycle  "  in  1990.  'more  people 
saw  it  in  one  week  on  American  public 
television  than  had  ever  seen  it  live  in 
all  the  Ring  productions  since  1876." 
That  fact  is  truly  remarkable. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  during 
this  debate.  Senators  will  listen  to 
their  constituencies  and  the  consumers 
in  their  States.  The  vast  majority  who 
watch  and  support  their  local  stations. 
Public  broadcasting  has  provided  an  in- 
valuable service  for  this  country  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  It  would  be  a 
great  tragedy  to  diminish  this  vital  re- 
source which  continues  to  make  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  Nation. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  my  friend  from  Connecticut 
for  a  strong  and  eloquent  statement  in 
support  of  this  measure.  It  is  one  of 
those  speeches  one  would  describe  as  "I 
wish  I  had  delivered  that." 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  S.  1504.  the  Public 
Telecommunications  Act  of  1991,  which 
I  have  cosponsored.  This  bill  authorizes 
essential  funding  for  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  [CPB]  and  the 
Public  Telecommunications  Facilities 
Program.  Pas.sage  of  this  measure  will 
provide  for  the  continued  growth  and 
de%-elopment  of  the  American  system 
of  public  broadcastin'r,  a  vital  part  of 
our  broadcasting  indi*  try. 

Mr.  President,  first  I  congratulate 
the  Communications  Subcommittee 
chairman.  Senatoi-  INOUYK.  and  my  col- 
league Senator  Stevens  on  their  ef- 
forts in  readying  this  bill  for  floor  con- 
sideration. It  has  been  a  long  and  ardu- 
ous road,  but  I  believe  that  the  services 
provided  by  public  radio  and  television 
are  well  worth  the  effort. 

The  closing  years  of  the  20th  century 
promise  a  world  of  steadily  increasing 
complexity  and  diversity,  a  world 
where  communications  are  instanta- 
neous and  knowledge  is  elusive.  Public 
broadcasting's  commitment  to  in- 
depth  news  and  information  has  be- 
come all  the  more  important  in  an  era 
of  sound-bite  journalism.  The  more 
rapidly  the  world  changes,  the  more 
listeners  and  viewers  turn  to  public 
broadcasting  for  thoughtful  informa- 
tion. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  support 
this  legislation.  Of  particular  impor- 
tance is  the  assistance  that  the  legisla- 
tion provides  for  public  broadcasting 
stations  serving  rural  areas  and  under- 
served  audiences.  The  Commerce  Com- 
mittee has  stressed  to  the  CPB  the  im- 
portance of  providing  additional  assist- 


ance to  stations  serving  !-uch  commu- 
nities. In  many  rural  areas,  public 
broadcasting  is  the  only  access  to  the 
outside  world  and  is  not  just  an  alter- 
native to  commercial  broadcast  pro- 
gramming. In  addition,  other  groups. 
such  as  minorities  and  the  hearing  im- 
paired, are  underserved  by  commercial 
and  public  broadcasting.  The  commit- 
tee recognizes  that  the  CPB  has  been 
working  to  extend  the  reach  of  public 
broadcasting,  particularly  public  radio, 
to  these  communities,  and  we  hope 
that  this  effort  continues. 

In  the  area  of  education,  public 
broadcast  stations,  particularly  public 
television  stations,  play  a  critical  role 
in  expanding  and  supplementing  the 
available  curricula  in  our  schools  and 
universities.  Public  broadcasting  con- 
tinues to  serve  as  an  economical  and 
efficient  mechanism  of  distributing 
educational  information  to  our  chil- 
dren, both  in  their  homes  and  in 
schools. 

In  South  Carolina  alone,  there  are  11 
public  television  stations  and  9  public 
radio  stations.  The  South  Carolina 
Educational  Television  [SC  ETV]  is  op- 
erated on  a  statewide  basis.  SC  ETV 
and  the  South  Carolina  Department  of 
Education's  Office  of  Instructional 
Technological  Development  [OITD] 
provide  instructional  programming  to 
children  in  grades  kindergarten 
through  12  throughout  the  State. 
Eighty-three  percent  of  all  of  the 
State's  public  school  students— over 
.500.00&-UHe  the  Intelligent  Television 
system.  Instructional  programming  is 
broadcast  over  SC  ETV's  11  broadcast 
stations  and  through  its  Instructional 
Television  Fixed  System.  During  the 
period  1991-92.  637  teachers  received 
credit  through  2  certificate  renewal 
courses  carried  by  SC  ETV. 

On  a  typical  day,  SC  ETV  delivers 
more  programming  than  ABC.  CBS. 
NBC.  and  CNN  combined,  including 
over  100  hours  of  instructional  pro- 
gramming, in  addition  to  in-home 
viewing.  Over  3.000  rooms  can  receive 
the  SC  ETV  system  in  South  Carolina, 
including  those  in  public  schools,  hos- 
pitals, law  enforcement  sites,  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Environmental 
Control,  community  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. SC  ETV  provides  teleconfer- 
encing for  the  Medical  University  of 
South  Carolina  and  three  major  teach- 
ing hospitals  in  the  State.  In  1991. 
there  were  over  29.000  medical  edu- 
cation viewers  of  SC  ETV's  ITFS  closed 
circuit  network.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  SC  ETV  teleconferencing  facilities 
save  the  State  $11.5  million  in  travel 
and  productivity. 

SC  ETV  provides  higher  education 
telecourses  and  has  numerous  pro- 
grams focused  on  earl.y  childhood  edu- 
cation, and  its  member  stations  do  a 
great  deal  at  the  local  level  to  address 
problems  facing  communities  in  South 
Carolina.  I  could  go  on  and  on  about  all 
the  SC  ETV  contributions  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 


.A.notht!'  important  component  of  the 
public  broadcasting  system  that  also 
involves  South  Carolina  is  the  Sat- 
ellite Educational  Resources  Consor- 
tium [SERC].  a  23-State  partnership  of 
educators  and  public  broadcasters  that 
helps  schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers  through  live  inter- 
active satellite-delivered  courses.  This 
consortium  was  created  by  several 
State  public  broadcast  systems,  includ- 
ing SC  ETV.  Through  these  satellite 
programs,  schools  that  are  geographi- 
cally or  economically  disadvantaged 
may  now  offer  courses  that  would  oth- 
erwise not  be  available.  In  addition  to 
South  Carolina.  SERC  members  in- 
clude: Alabama:  Arkansas:  Detroit.  MI: 
Florida:  Georgia;  Iowa;  Kansas  City. 
MO:  Kentucky;  Louisiana:  Maine: 
Michigan;  Mississippi:  Nebraska;  New 
Jersey;  New  York;  North  Carolina; 
North  Dakota;  Ohio:  Pennsylvania: 
Texas;  Virginia;  West  Virginia:  and 
Wisconsin. 

SP^RC  offers  courses  in  languages,  ad- 
vanced math,  economics,  physics,  and 
geography.  Sixty  percent  of  the  schools 
it  serves  are  in  rural  areas,  and  75  per- 
cent of  the  schools  have  enrollments  of 
less  than  1000.  I  applaud  the  efforts  of 
the  CPB  and  the  stations,  and  I  hope 
that  their  partnership  in  education 
continues  to  grow  and  expand  the  edu- 
cational programming  available  to  this 
Nation's  children  and  adults. 

The  nine  public  radio  stations  in 
South  Carolina  also  provide  important 
services  for  the  community.  For  exam- 
ple, eight  of  those  stations  run  a  pro- 
gram four  days  a  week  during  the 
school  year,  called  "Staff  Develop- 
ment," which  is  designed  to  help  teach- 
ers and  school  staff  deal  with  the  every 
day  problems  they  face.  The  hour-long 
program  features  teachers,  principals 
and  other  school  staff  who  talk  about 
everything  from  discipline  problems  to 
new  teaching  methods.  Those  stations 
also  broadcast  a  program  titled  "Give  a 
Child  a  Book.  "  where  children's  books 
are  read  on  the  air.  Both  of  these  pro- 
grams have  been  extremely  popular. 

In  addition,  public  broadcasting  is  a 
constant  source  of  high-quality  na- 
tional programming,  like  the  ••Civil 
War"  series.  Millions  of  Americans  rely 
on  public  broadcasting  to  bring  to  their 
homes  cultural  events  from  all  over  the 
country  and  the  world.  Public  broad- 
casting stations  serve  as  an  important 
source  of  alternative  programming  for 
those  .■\mericans  who  are  not  content 
to  rely  on  commercial  broadcast  sta- 
tions. 

In  recent  months,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  about  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  the  independ- 
ence and  autonomy  of  the  local  li- 
censee. I  concur  with  the  statements  of 
the  floor  managers  that  it  is  the  li- 
censee that  has  the  sole  responsibility 
and  obligation  to  determine  what  mix 
of  programming  best  meets  the  needs 
and  interests  of  its  local  community. 


This  principle  is  crucial  to  the  contin- 
ued success  of  public  broadcasting,  and 
cannot  be  overstated. 

Mr.  President,  for  just  a  moment  I 
will  discuss  another  subject  equally 
important — national  public  radio  and 
television  programming.  National  pro- 
gramming makes  public  broadcasting 
more  than  just  a  loose  federation  of 
local  stations  programming  for  their 
individual  markets.  National  program- 
ming creates  an  awareness  of  American 
cultural  treasures  in  music  and  drama, 
and  has  stimulated  interest  in.  and 
greater  appreciation  for.  American  per- 
formers, conductors,  directors,  produc- 
ers, and  organizations.  National  pro- 
gramming is  a  tool  that  strengthens 
the  capacity  of  local  stations  to  serve 
their  audiences  with  a  vibrant  mix  of 
national  and  local  coverage. 

The  national-local  partnership, 
which  congressional  support  has  done 
so  much  to  foster,  is  an  asset  today  in 
ways  that  may  not  even  have  been  an- 
ticipated 25  years  ago.  In  a  high-tech- 
nology tide  of  broadcasting  homo- 
geneity, this  partnership  can  help  us 
keep  track  of  ourselves  as  a  people. 
This  partnership  must  be  encouraged 
and  nurtured. 

Mr.  President,  this  brings  me  to  the 
amendment  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  about  what  this  amendment 
means  and  does  not  mean  to  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  local  broadcasters. 
Let  me  address  for  a  m.oment  what  this 
amendment  does  not  mean  for  national 
program  producers— this  amendment  in 
no  wa.v  impinges  on  the  editorial  free- 
dom and  independence  of  the  producer. 
Once  a  program  or  series  of  programs 
has  been  accepted  for  funding,  the  pro- 
ducer is  in  total  control  of  the  project. 
This  amendment  does  not  make  CPB 
the  executive  producer  of  programming 
that  it  funds. 

In  closing.  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  Communications  Subcom.mittee 
and  the  sponsor  of  this  hill.  Senator 
iNOUYE.  and  Senator  Stevens  for  all 
their  work  on  this  legislation  and  the 
amendments  we  will  be  considering 
today.  I  also  thank  the  other  cospon- 
soi^s  and  members  of  the  committee  for 
their  combined  efforts  in  crafting  this 
bipartisan  legislation.  Given  the  im- 
portance of  public  broadcasting,  the 
funding  provided  for  in  this  legislation 
is  far  less  than  w'nat  is  needed,  but  is 
realistic  given  today's  budgetary  con- 
straints. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
[CPB]  reauthorization  bill.  Several 
weeks  ago.  we  debated  the  CPB  bill  and 
the  merits  of  public  broadcasting  pro- 
gramming decisions.  I  said  at  that  time 
and  say  again  today  that  those  of  us  in 
Congress  and  those  in  the  administra- 
tion must  let  CPB  continue  its  fine 
record   of  providing  grants   to   public 
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broadcast! nif  stations  without  political 
interference  or  censorship.  CPB  was  de- 
sigrned  for  this  purpose  and  has  fulfilled 
its  mission  well. 

Just  as  importantly.  I  urifre  my  col- 
leaRues  to  support  full  reauthorization 
levels  for  CPB.  The  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  has  proven  a  wise 
use  of  Federal  funds  in  the  past.  With 
high  quality  programmintf  for  all  ajjes. 
public  broadcasting  challenges  Ameri- 
cans from  preschool  to  senior  citizens. 
As  a  parent,  I  am  particularly  indebted 
to  public  broadcastings  fine  children's 
programming  targeted  to  learning  and 
development  in  early  childhood  years. 
Programs  like  "Sesame  Street"  and 
"Mr.  Rogers'  Neighborhood  "  help  kids 
get  a  vital  head  start  on  learning  be- 
fore they  enter  school.  CPB  has  been 
successfully  helping  us  reach  a  goal, 
only  recently  set:  that  by  the  year  2000. 
children  enter  school  ready  to  learn. 

The  CPB  reauthorization  bill  seeks 
to  expand  these  very  programs  which 
have  a  demonstrated  record  of  succes.s. 
Increased  funding  would  go  toward  pro- 
grams that  ensure  that  children  arrive 
at  school  ready  to  learn:  for  instance. 
CPB  would  expand  the  "Mr.  Rogers' 
Neighborhood"  program  with  extend- 
ing the  neighborhood  to  help  improve 
the  learning  and  social  skills  of  chil- 
dren in  childcare  centers,  in  today's 
econom.v  where  so  many  parents  have 
no  choice  but  to  both  work,  more  and 
more  children  acquire  their  basic 
learning  and  social  skills  in  daycare  fa- 
cilities. Improving  preschool  education 
is  an  important  way  for  the  United 
States  to  catch  up  with  other  industri- 
alized nations  in  education;  we  need  to 
start  at  the  beginning  to  improve  U.S. 
educational  standards.  Children  who 
are  ready  to  learn  when  they  arrive  at 
kindergarten  get  more  out  of  school 
throughout  their  educational  experi- 
ence. 

As  an  important  corollary,  CPB  is 
also  targeting  funding  toward  training 
childcare  providers  By  expanding  the 
project  Early  Childhood  Professional 
Development  Network.  CPB  funding 
will  assist  in  the  training  of  childcare 
providers  through  videotapes  and  tele- 
conferencing. 

In  addition,  this  bill  seeks  to  make 
new  technologies  more  accessible  to 
schools  and  teachers.  For  example,  the 
bill  directs  additional  funds  to  the  Sat- 
ellite Educational  Resource  Consor- 
tium, which  helps  provide  instruction 
in  areas  which  areas  which  have  teach- 
er shortages.  SP^RC  helps  provide  a  di- 
versity of  educational  subjects,  includ- 
ing mathematics,  science,  and  foreign 
languages.  SERC  courses  reach  many 
disadvantaged  students  and  help  to 
give  them  the  tools  necessary  to  com- 
pete successfully  in  a  global  market- 
place. 

Funding  in  the  bill  would  expand  on- 
line computer  networks  that  help 
teachers  and  librarians  intergrate 
learning  technologies  into  educational 


curriculum.  By  using  electronic  fo- 
rums, the  computer  networks  bring 
students,  teachers  and  teaching  con- 
cepts together  at  the  same  time  on  an 
interactive  basis.  CPB  seeks  to  expand 
this  Learning  Link  Program  to  serve 
areas  which  are  currently  unserved. 

The  bill  would  increase  the  availabil- 
ity of  instructional  television.  The  Na- 
tional Instructional  Television  Sat- 
ellite schedule  provides  instructional 
programming  for  classroom  use  in  all 
subjects  from  kindergarten  through 
12th  grade.  Eighty  percent  of  all 
schools  use  some  form  of  instructional 
television.  NITSS  also  provides  guides 
and  instructional  materials  to  teachers 
and  librarians  to  assist  them  in  mak- 
ing full  use  of  this  educational  pro- 
gramming. 

The  bill  adds  funds  to  train  teachers 
in  the  use  of  new  educational  tech- 
nologies. One  of  the  most  cost-effective 
ways  to  help  teachers  be  better  at  their 
jobs  is  to  connect  them  with  other 
teachers,  administrators,  educational 
institutions  and  community  groups  si- 
multaneously through  live,  interactive 
videoconferences.  These  videoconfer- 
ences  allow  educators  to  shai'e  ideas 
and  talk  directly  with  experts.  The 
Annenberg'CPB  Math  ard  Science 
Project  is  a  collaborative  effort  to  as- 
sist teachers  in  science  and  mathe- 
matics instruction  with  the  use  of  com- 
puters. The  project  uses  communica- 
tions and  educational  technologies,  in- 
cluding computers,  two-way  video, 
laser  discs,  electronic  networks  and 
data  services  to  promote  science  and 
math  in  elementary  and  high  schools. 
Thus.  CPB  has  been  moving  us  toward 
another  important  education  goal  we 
have  set  for  ourselves  by  the  year  2000: 
that  American  students  be  first  in  the 
world  in  mathematics  and  science 
achievement. 

CPB  has  a  proven  track  record  of  suc- 
cessful educational  programming 
which  it  seeks  to  expand  under  this 
bill.  There  is  no  (luestion  that  our  edu- 
cational system  needs  new  ideas  to  en- 
list children  more  actively  in  the 
learning  process.  This  bill  is  a  cost-ef- 
fective way  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  offer  assistance  to  the  State 
and  local  governments  in  education. 
Nationwide  educational  and  teacher 
training  programs  use  technology  to 
improve  education  by  increasing  its 
availability,  by  providing  divei-sity. 
and  by  challenging  our  students  and 
teachers  to  use  technology  as  a  learn- 
ing tool.  In  an  increasingly  technology- 
driven  marketplace  and  world,  edu- 
cational efforts  that  embrace  tech- 
nology are  exactly  what  is  needed  to 
prepare  students  for  the  future. 

I  support  full  CPB  authorization  lev- 
els. I  do  so  because  our  country's  con- 
tinued success  dejjends  on  the  prepara- 
tion we  provide  our  citizens  today. 

On  other  issue  relating  to  CPB  is  the 
agreement  reached  on  the  applicability 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to 


CPB.  I  am  pleased  that  the  objective  of 
ensuring  the  availability  of  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  national  program- 
ming is  being  met  without  applying  the 
act  to  CPB.  At  the  time  FOIA  was  en- 
acted. Congress  wisely  excluded  CPB 
from  its  coverage  to  avoid  any  effect 
that  enforcement  of  the  act  might  have 
on  the  operations  of  CPB.  Nevertheless, 
in  its  role  as  the  entity  accountable  for 
Federal  support  of  public  broadcasting. 
CPB  adopted  and  has  maintained  a  pol- 
icy of  honoring  and  implementing  the 
principles  of  FOIA,  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  CPB's  status  as  a  private, 
nongovernmental  corporation  engaging 
in  constitutionally  protected  activities 
in  the  area  of  broadcast  program  sup- 
port. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  full  CPB  funding  for  a  bet- 
ter future. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  commend  the  public  tele- 
vision stations  in  New  Mexico  for  their 
fine  work  in  expanding  the  educational 
and  cultural  opportunities  of  our  citi- 
zens. KNME  in  Albuquoniue.  KRWG  in 
Las  Cruces  and  KENW  in  Porlales  are 
valued  communit.v  partners,  providing 
services  which  reflect  the  diverse  eth- 
nic groups  in  their  coverage  areas.  I 
would  like  to  mention  that  access  to 
free  public  television  is  especially  im- 
portant in  a  State  like  New  Mexico 
where  only  about  54  percent  of  the 
households  subscribe  to  cable  tele- 
vision. Since  approximately  97  percent 
of  the  people  in  our  State  have  access 
to  broadcasts  from  one  of  our  three 
public  television  stations,  almost  ev- 
eryone can  benefit  from  the  excellent 
programming  and  public  service  initia- 
tives provi<ied  by  the  stations.  There  is 
great  cooperation  among  the  public 
television  stations  in  New  Mexico 
which  further  enhances  their  effective- 
ness. Citizens  in  my  State  know  that 
public  television  is  not  just  a  collec- 
tion of  broadcast  stations— public  tele- 
vision cultivates  education  reform,  lit- 
eiacy,  volunteerism.  public-private 
piirtnerships.  freedom  from  drugs  and 
alcohol,  and  much  more. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  a  few  initia- 
tives by  the  public  television  stations 
in  New  Mexico  which  have  been  bene- 
ficial to  our  communities  and  also 
mention  a  few  new  projects  which  are 
designed  to  increase  the  wide  range  of 
services  which  are  currently  provided. 

The  three  public  television  stations 
in  my  State  have  formed  the  New  Mex- 
ico Public  Television  Instructional  Tel- 
evision Project  which  has  established 
an  education  television  consortium. 
Through  the  consortium,  the  public 
television  stations  consult  with  the 
State  Department  of  Education  and 
local  school  districts  on  the  selection 
of  in-school  instructional  program- 
ming. The  programming  will  be  pur- 
chased by  the  stations  on  a  group  basis 
in  order  to  conserve  funds  and  to  offer 
a  greater  variety  of  programming  to 


wjj  ftciiou!.-,  A  .-^uitewide  teacher's 
guide  will  be  produced  and  the  stations 
plan  to  offer  an  even  wider  variety  of 
materials  to  support  the  use  of  instruc- 
tional programming  in  the  classroom. 
The  public  television  stations  also 
.share  public  service  programs  on  such 
topics  as  politics  and  the  environment. 

KNMK  in  .■Mbuquerque  is  working 
.s:-;:  .-fate  agencies,  industry  and  in- 
stitutions to  design  a  plan  to  utilize 
telecommunications  technologies  to 
mcrease  the  delivery  of  educational 
services  to  schools,  institutions,  and 
the  general  public.  .\s  you  know.  Mr. 
President,  public  television  can  play  a 
crucial  role  in  providing  learning  op- 
portunities for  a  diverse  group  of  learn- 
ers—from the  student  in  a  remote  area 
of  the  State  who  wishes  to  take  ad- 
vanced courses  to  the  adult  who  desires 
training  in  new  job  skills.  KNME  is 
also  participating  in  a  project  designed 
to  deliver  training  to  Head  Start  work- 
ers via  satellite  transmission  and  is 
one  of  five  public  television  stations 
being  used  for  case  studies  profiling 
model  outreach  activities  and  their  im- 
pact within  the  local  community.  The 
station  is  actively  involved  with  the 
New  Mexico  coalition  on  literacy  and. 
like  our  other  stations,  produces  many 
•excellent  public  service  programs. 

KRWG  in  Las  Cruces  serves  almost 
200.000  households  and  supports  many 
public  affairs  programs.  To  tailor  na- 
tional programs  to  meet  local  needs 
and  interests,  the  station  often  con- 
ducts followup  programs  to  focus  on 
different  viewpoints  of  a  controversial 
issue  or  to  provide  citizens  with  addi- 
tional information.  After  a  recent  PBS 
program  on  family  preservation,  view- 
ers could  call  the  station  and  ask  a 
panel  of  experts  questions  on  assisting 
children  in  families  experiencing  prob- 
lems without  breaking  up  the  family 
unit.  One  of  the  few  public  television 
stations  with  a  local  news  program. 
KRWG  uses  this  program  as  a  training 
tiround  for  broadcast  journalism  stu- 
dents from  New  Mexico  State  Univei'- 
sity.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  all  of  our 
stations  are  actively  seeking  to  in- 
crease their  contributions  to  the  edu- 
cational community  to  provide  life- 
long learning  opportunities  for  our 
citizens. 

Station  KENW  in  Portales  broadcasts 
instructional  programming  6  hours  a 
day.  Monday  through  Friday,  through 
its  instructional  television  fixed  serv- 
ice is  actively  seeking  additional  ave- 
nues for  expanding  services  to  schools. 
The  station  is  also  increasing  its  Span- 
ish language  programs  to  meet  the 
needs  of  its  viewing  audience  and  plans 
to  implement  stereo  service  in  the  near 
future. 

Each  of  our  stations  should  be  espe- 
cially commended  for  their  efforts  to 
increase  the  educational  opportunities 
of  our  citizens  through  work  with  pub- 
lic schools,  universities,  colleges,  voca- 
tional institutions,  and  other  organiza- 
tions which  serve  local  communities. 


Nl-'.v  .Mexicans  have  .bhowr.  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  excellent  program- 
ming and  civic  contributions  provided 
by  their  public  television  stations  by 
supporting  the  stations  monetarily  "and 
by  contributing  time  for  volunteer 
work  at  the  stations.  In  fiscal  year 
1990.  KNME  in  Albuquerque  received 
approximately  55  percent  of  its  annual 
operating  budget  from  the  community. 
In  Las  Cruces,  KRWG  reports  that  a  re- 
cent fundraiser  resulted  in  a  77-percent 
increase  in  contributions  and  a  59-per- 
cent increase  in  contributors  above 
last  year.  Both  KRWG  in  Las  Cruces 
and  KENW  in  Portales  receive  about  25 
percent  of  their  funding  from  the  pub- 
lic and  business  community.  Our  sta- 
tions are  obviously  receiving  strong 
public  support,  but  costs  are  also  rising 
and  continued  financial  support  by  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting's 
community  service  grants  is  crucial. 
These  grants  not  only  leverage  State, 
local,  corporate  and  individual  con- 
tributions, but  allow  the  stations  to 
produce  programs  which  meet  the 
unique  interests  and  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple in  our  State.  The  public  television 
stations  in  New  Mexico  have  long  been 
a  valuable  community  partner  and  I 
strongly  support  continued  Federal 
support  for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting. 

.AMENDMENT  NO.  1861 

I  Purpose:  To  require  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  to  report  to  the  Con- 
Kress  as  to  the  most  effective  way  to  estab- 
lish and  implement  a  ready-to-lcarn  public 
television  channel  i 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  behalf 

of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 

BiNo.\M.\.N]    I    send    to    the    desk    an 

amendment  and  ask  for  its  immediate 

consideration. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk   read 

as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  |Mr.  Isolye).  for 
Mr.  BiNGAM.»iN  I  for  himself.  Mr.  Hefi.in.  Mr. 
H.ATFIELD.  and  Mr.  Kerkevi.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1861. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  12.  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 
the  following: 

RE.-\DY-TO-I.EAKN  TELEVISION  CHANNEL 
SEC  12.  (a  I  The  Congress  finds  that — 
(li  many  of  the  Nation's  children  are  not 
entering  school  "ready  to  learn": 

(2)  next  to  parents  and  early  childhood 
teacheis.  television  is  probably  the  younii 
child's  most  influential  teacher; 

(3)  a  vital  component  in  meeting  the  Na- 
tion's first  education  goal  is  the  develop- 
ment of  interactive  programming  aimed  e.\- 
clusively  at  the  de%-elopmental  and  edu- 
cational needs  and  interests  of  preschool 
children; 

(4)  television  can  assist  parents  and  pre- 
school and  child  care  teachers  in  gaining  in- 


formation on  how  young  children  grow  and 
learn:  and 

1 51  there  is  a  need  for  quality  interactive 
instructional  programming  based  on  worth- 
while information  on  child  development  de- 
signed for  children,  parents,  and  preschool 
and  child  care  providers  and  teachers. 

lb)  Within  90  days  following  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress as  to  the  most  effective  way  to  estab- 
lish and  implement  a  ready-to-learn  public 
television  channel.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude, among  other  things— 

(1)  the  costs  of  establishing  and  imple- 
menting a  ready-to-learn  channel. 

i2i  the  special  considerations  of  using  tele- 
vision as  a  learning  tool  for  very  young  chil- 
dren: 

(3>  the  technology,  and  availability  there- 
of, needed  to  establish  and  Implement  such  a 
channel:  and 

<4i  the  best  means  of  providing  financing 
for  the  establishment  and  implementation  of 
a  ready-to-learn  channel. 

On  page  12.  line  4.  strike  "12"  and  insert 
"!3"- 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  essayist  E.B.  White  once 
wrote: 

1  believe  television  is  going  to  be  the  test 
of  the  modern  world,  and  that  in  this  new  op- 
portunity to  see  beyond  the  range  of  our  vi- 
sion, we  shall  discover  either  a  new  and  un- 
bearable disturbance  of  the  general  peace  or 
a  saving  radiance  in  the  sky.  We  shall  stand 
or  fall  by  television— of  that  1  am  quite  sure. 

Ernie  Boyer  in  his  new  book  "Ready 
to  Learn"  is  deeply  concerned  that 
America  is  losing  sight  of  its  children. 
In  the  opening  of  his  book  he  states. 
"In  decisions  made  every  day  we  are 
placing  them  (children)  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  agenda,  with  gi-ave  con- 
sequences for  the  future  of  the  nation." 
And  I  believe  he  is  right. 

The  first  of  the  national  education 
goals  states  that  every  child  in  Amer- 
ica should  start  school  "ready  to 
learn"  by  the  year  2000.  In  order  for 
this  goal  to  be  achieved  the  focus  has 
to  be  on  children  and  what  we  can  pro- 
vide for  them  before  they  begin  school. 
This  will  not  be  easy. 

The  Southern  Regional  Education 
Board,  after  evaluating  the  school 
readiness  of  children  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  concluded: 

Today  not  all  children  are  ready  to  begin 
the  first  gi-ade.  Too  many  never  catch  up. 
Unless  additional  steps  are  taken,  possibly 
one-third  of  the  one  million  children  pro- 
jected to  be  entering  the  first  grade  will  not 
be  ready  to  do  so  in  the  year  2000. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  change  and  re- 
form take  time  to  be  implemented.  But 
we  need  to  start  somewhere.  This 
amendment  I  am  proposing  will  start 
to  address  changes  with  respect  to  the 
over  14  billion  houre  of  television  this 
Nation's  14  million  preschoolers  watch 
every  year. 

My  amendment  will  direct  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting  to  re- 
port on  the  most  effective  way  to  es- 
tablish and  implement  a  "Ready-to- 
Learn"  public  television  channel  The 
report  would  include  the  costs  of  estab- 
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lishinK  .inil  implementing  a  "Ready-to- 
Learn"  channel,  the  technology,  and 
availability  thereof,  needed  to  estab- 
lish and  implement  such  a  channel,  and 
the  best  means  of  providing  financing 
for  such  establishment  and  implemen- 
tation. 

A  "Ready-to-Learn"  channel  would 
encourage  the  development  of  pro- 
gramming aimed  exclusively  at  the 
educational  needs  and  interests  of  pre- 
school children.  On  such  a  channel,  in- 
struction would  also  be  provided  for 
preschool  care  providers  outside  of  the 
home  as  well  as  for  parents.  In  far  too 
many  instances,  television's  potential 
in  the  field  of  education  has  not  been 
fulfilled.  Edward  Palmer,  author  of 
"Television  and  America's  Children." 
bas  said: 

[I]t  is  economically  irresponsible  that,  we 
fall  to  use  television  fully  and  well  to  help 
meei  nationwide  educational  deficiencies  in 
all  key  school  subjects. 

I  find  it  irresponsible  that  we  are  not 
using  television  in  a  focused  way  to  as- 
sist our  young  children  in  developing 
skills  essential  for  school  readiness. 
The  report  required  by  this  amendment 
will  provide  a  beginning  in  seeking 
ways  to  enrich  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities of  our  preschool  children. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  studied  and  re- 
viewed by  the  managers  of  this  bill.  We 
find  no  objection  to  it.  We  support  it. 

Without  objection,  we  yield  back  all 
of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1861)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  PRESSLER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  shall 
consume. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pres- 
S1.ER]  has  the  floor. 

.AMENDMENT  NO.  1862 
(Purpose     To    require    the    Corporation    for 
Public  Broadcasting  to  report  to  the  Con- 
Kress  as  to  the  most  effective  way  to  en- 
courage distance  learning  through  use  of 
existing  Corporation  facilities i 
Mr.    PRESSLER.    Mr.    President,    I 
send  an  amendment   to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr 
Presslkh],  for  himself  and  Mr.  Grassi.ky, 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1862 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

CORPORATION  KOR  PUBLIC  BROADCASTING 
RKPORTON  DISTANCE  LEARNING 
Sec.     .  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  distance  learning  would  provide  schools 
in  rural  areas  with  advanced  or  specialized 
instruction  not  readily  available; 


(2)  utilization  of  distance  learning  can  end 
some  school  closings  or  consolidations; 

(3>  distance  learning  will  play  a  vital  role 
in  accomplishing  the  goals  of  ■'America  2000" 
as  established  by  the  President; 

i4i  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
should  promote  distance  learning  projects 
where  it  is  cost  effective; 

(5i  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
can  promote  distance  learning  by  helping  re- 
duce the  costs  associated  with  telecommuni- 
cations services, 

(h)  Within  180  days  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  in  consultation  with 
other  education  program  providers  and 
users,  shall  report  to  the  Congress  as  to  the 
most  effective  use  of  their  existing  tele- 
communications facilities  to  establish  and 
implement  distance  learning  projects  in 
rural  areas.  Such  i-eport  should  include, 
among  other  things,  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
establishing  national  demonstration  sites  to 
study  new  distance  learning  tools  and  to 
evaluate  the  most  effective  use  of  current 
distance  learning  applications;  any  incen- 
tives necessary  to  provide  access  to  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  facilities  for 
distance  learning  applications. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  clerk  for  the  reading  of  the 
amendment.  I  allowed  the  clerk  to  read 
the  entire  amendment  because  it  is  so 
self-clarifying.  Normally,  I  would  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  ask  that 
the  reading  be  dispensed  with.  I  think 
the  reading  of  the  amendment  explains 
the  amendment.  I  shall  make  a  few 
brief  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  1  support  passage  of  S. 
1504,  the  reauthorization  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting. 
South  Dakota  Public  Broadcasting, 
with  assistance  from  CPB,  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  the  lives  of  South 
Dakotans  for  the  past  20  years.  It  con- 
tributes to  a  higher  quality  of  life  in 
local  communities,  schools,  colleges, 
and  businesses.  As  knowledge  increas- 
ingly becomes  available  only  to  those 
who  can  afford  it,  public  broadcasting 
is  an  excellent  resource  for  all  South 
Dakotans,  whether  urban,  rural,  or  on 
the  reservations. 

South  Dakota  Public  Television  de- 
votes 6  hours  every  weekday  exclu- 
sively to  children's  educational  pro- 
grams. On  the  weekend,  children  have 
numerous  chances  to  choose  from  a  va- 
riety of  wholesome,  educational  tele- 
vision programs. 

The  parents  and  day  care  providers  of 
these  children  are  motivated  and  edu- 
cated by  parenting  programs  during 
the  evenings  and  on  weekends  One 
hundred  and  fifty  South  Dakota  day 
care  providers  participated  in  a  state- 
wide teleconference  last  January  which 
trained  them  to  use  South  Dakota  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  programming  to  edu- 
cate the  young  people  under  their  care. 

During  the  schoolday.  teachers  of 
children  from  kindergarten  to  middle 
school  and  through  high  school  have 
the  opportunity  to  use  carefully  se- 
lected programs  as  part  of  their  class 
plans.  Instructional  television  is  avail- 
able during  schooltime   15  hours  each 


week.  It  also  can  be  tapfd  ;ind  uscil 
when  it  best  suits  the  teachers'  needs. 
Both  South  Dakota  Public  Radio  and 
Television  give  South  Dakota  viewers  a 
chance  to  voice  their  opinions  and  ask 
questions  through  live  call-in  pro- 
grams, whether  it  is  the  program 
"South  Dakota  Prime  Time,  '  which  of- 
fers viewers  the  chance  to  call  and  ask 
State  officials  about  property  taxes 
and  other  issues  that  affect  the  State, 
or  •South  Dakota  Forum,"  which  gives 
listeners  the  opportunity  to  ask  about 
topics  ranging  from  child  care  to  nu- 
clear waste  disposal  sites. 

Additionally.  South  Dakota  Public 
Radio  and  Television  provide  outstand- 
ing coverage  during  the  State  legisla- 
tive session,  including  coverage  of  live 
debates  from  the  senate  floor.  This 
year  in  particular  has  been  a  landmark 
year  in  political  coverage.  South  Da- 
kota Public  Television  and  Radio  pro- 
vided exclusive  coverage  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Presidential  forum  in  Sioux 
Falls.  C-SPAN  and  a  number  of  other 
television  and  radio  stations  aired  all 
or  a  portion  of  the  coverage. 

Programming  produced  by  South  Da- 
kota Public  Broadcasting  educates,  en- 
tertains, and  informs.  Most  impor- 
tantly, public  broadcasting  gives  fami- 
lies an  opportunity  to  learn  together. 

University  credit  telecourses  reach 
all  over  South  Dakota  for  anyone  in- 
terested in  pursuing  a  college  degree, 
or  just  bettering  their  life.  South  Da- 
kota Public  Broadcasting  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Dakota  are  partners 
in  providing  these  telecourses. 

Of  the  more  than  1,800  colleges  that 
offer  adult  learning  service  courses. 
South  Dakota  ranks  third  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  enrollment  of  students 
through  a  4-year  college.  This  service 
is  utilized  by  rural  students,  mothers 
at  home  with  small  children,  and 
grandparents.  An  average  of  400  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  each  semester. 

South  Dakota  Public  Broadcasting 
operates  a  telecommunications  system 
that  delivers  quality  programming  and 
services  to  all  South  Dakotans.  This 
application  of  telecommunication  tech- 
nology for  educational  purposes  is  im- 
portant. I  envision  that  over  the  next 
few  years  public  broadcasting  will  be  a 
major  catalyst  for  bringing  distance 
learning  to  rural  America. 

For  this  reason  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  this  amendment  to  S.  1504.  for 
myself  and  Senator  Grassley. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  di- 
rects the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  benefits  distance  learning 
would  bring  to  both  private  and  public 
education  in  rural  America  and  smaller 
cities  in  America. 

The  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting has  long  been  a  pioneer  in  the 
application  of  its  communication  infra- 
structure to  provide  educators  and  stu- 
dents with  access  to  distance  learning 
tools.  CPB  has  helped  bring  new  appli- 
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cations  to  the  way  in  which  we  educate 
our  children.  Advances  in  digital  com- 
pression technologies  soon  will  further 
allow  CPB  to  use  its  existing  network 
to  pi'ovide  educators  with  many  addi- 
tional educational  resoui'ces.  New  uses 
of  microwave  links  and  television  fa- 
cilities will  soon  enable  the  CPB  to 
pi'ovide  additional  tools  for  educators 
ti>  instruct  their  students.  My  amend- 
ment would  help  CPB  to  expedite  these 
new  applications. 

First,  this  amendment  outlines  con- 
gressional findings  regarding  CPB  ap- 
plication of  distance  learning  tech- 
nology. 

Second,  this  amendment  directs  CPB 
to  study  many  complex  Issues  involved 
m  implementing  distance  learning 
tet  hnology. 

Mr,  President,  this  in-depth  examina- 
tion will  assist  Congress  to  craft  tele- 
(  ommunitations  policy  to  accomplish 
our  educational  goals.  I  believe  the  ad- 
vances we  will  make  through  the  use  of 
distance  learning  technology  will  pro- 
vide future  generations  of  American 
students  with  many  new  resources. 

The  CPB  will  play  a  vital  role  in  this 
process. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
say  that  I  believe  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  explains  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  very  important  in  rural 
areas  and  smaller  cities  throughout 
our   country   where   the   distances  are 

great. 

Let  me  also  say,  insofar  as  public 
broadcasting,  the  basic  bill,  is  con- 
cerned, there  has  been  some  con- 
troversy on  this  floor  and  in  the  news- 
pai^ers. 

I  have  been  a  personal  contributor  to 
public  broadcasting  in  South  Dakota 
and  locally  in  Washington.  DC.  There 
are  times  when  I  wish  it  had  less  of 
what  some  consider  a  liberal  slant  in 
some  of  its  presentations  of  the  news. 
Also,  in  my  State.  I  wish  it  had  more 
coverage  of  congressional  events  and 
positions  of  Congressmen  and  Senators. 
I  hope  that  those  are  areas  that  can  be 
improved.  Of  course,  the  funds  are  lim- 
ited. 

But  overall  I  have  concluded  to  sup- 
port the  passage  of  S.  1504.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  contributor  of  public  tele- 
vision and  radio  privately  on  the  mod- 
est level  I  can  contribute.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  advocate  and  also  a  crit- 
ic at  times,  but  I  think  the  people  who 
run  this  have  a  great  responsibility.  I 
hope  they  are  fair  and  that  they  carry 
out  their  responsibilities  as  we  all 
must  in  this  work  of  public  affairs  and 
public  broadcasting. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  adoption  of  my 
.imendment.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  has  2' -■  minutes  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  .Mr.  President,  the 
managers  have  studied  this  measure 
and  we  are  most  supportive  of  it. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms,  Ml- 
Ki'LSKli,  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  a.mendment  iNo,  1862-  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr,  PRESSLER,  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote, 

Mr.  STEVENS,  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

.Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  if  I 
may.  I  would  like  to  be  a  bit  parochial 
at  this  juncture  and  share  with  my  col- 
leagues what  Hawaii  public  television 
IS  doing  to  serve  our  people. 

Hawaii  public  television  serves  as  an 
example  of  what  public  broadcasters 
are  doing  to  serve  their  communities. 
Hawaii  public  television  has  two  tele- 
vision stations  serving  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  It  also  operates  Hawaii  Inter- 
active Television  [HITS],  a  four-chan- 
nel, closed-circuit,  statewide  television 
system  used  for  educational  purposes 
and  training  and  management  con- 
ferences. The  University  of  Hawaii  of- 
fers 60  hours  of  telecourses  and  the  Ha- 
waii Department  of  Education  offers  35 
hours  of  educational  programming  on 
HITS.  It  is  also  used  to  provide  child 
care  training  for  the  -Sesame  Street" 
preschool  project  to  increase  the  im- 
pact of  "Sesame  Street's  "  educational 
and  social  messages.  HITS  is  also  used 
by  senior  citizens  to  communicate  with 
each  other  on  the  other  islands. 

Hawaii  public  television  also  uses  its 
resources  to  focus  on  the  needs  of  Ha- 
waiians.  This  year  it  has  produced  a  se- 
I'ies  on  the  family,  w-hich  focuses  on  six 
Hawaiian  families  and  how  those  fami- 
lies are  coping  with  today's  problems. 
It  provides  programs  on  Hawaii,  like: 
"Mauna  KEA.  on  the  Verge  of  Other 
Worlds"  about  the  Mauna  Kea  observ- 
atory; -Honolulu  ,  ,  .  .^  Sense  of 
Place."  on  historic  preservation  in  Ha- 
waii: and  -Hawaii  Files:  A  Journey  for 
Homelessness."  a  story  about  homeless 
people  m  Hawaii. 

Hawaii  public  radio  also  provides 
community  programming  focused  on 
the  needs  of  Hawaii  residents.  It  broad- 
casts Pacific  Island  News  and  Asia  Re- 
port, the  only  radio  news  programs  ad- 
dressing the  needs  of  Pacific  islanders 
and  Asians. 

In  addition.  Hawaii  public  radio  car- 
ries the  Honolulu  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  the  Hawaii  Opera  Theater  which  is 
heard  by  many  Haw-aiians  who  are  un- 
able to  attend  live  performances. 

Hawaii  public  radio  makes  its  F.M 
subcarrier  available  to  the  Hawaii  pub- 
lic libraries  for  the  blind  reading  serv- 
ice, 

I  could  .go  on  at  great  length  about 
all  of  the  wonderful  programs  Hawaii 
public  television  and  radio  carry.  How- 
ever, because  of  time  limitations  I  will 
conclude  my  remarks  at  this  juncture. 
Madam  President.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  the  time  not  to 
come  out  of  the  bill. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  PRESSLER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  to  proceed  as  if  in  morning  busi- 
ness for  approximately  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed. 


COMING  FULL  CIRCLE  IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  It  is  said  --what  goes 
around,  comes  around,  '  When  I  visited 
Czechoslovakia  in  1986.  one  of  my  top 
priorities  w-as  to  m.eet  with  leaders  of 
the  repressed  Charter  77  movement. 
Charter  77  was  made  up  of  thoughtful 
dissenters  from,  communism,  including 
Vaclav  Havel.  Martin  Palous.  and  Anna 
Sabatova,  During  that  trip.  I  requested 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  members 
of  Charter  77. 

1  was  prevented  from  meeting  with 
these  people.  Let  me  quote  a  portion  of 
my  1986  trip  report  (S.  Rpt.  100-13)  to 
give  some  flavor  of  the  incident: 

At  the  vestibule  of  their  apartment.  I  was 
stopped  by  several  plainclothes  policemen, 
who  prevented  me  from  entering.  They  stat- 
ed that  unless  I  was  able  to  present  my  pass- 
port for  identification.  I  would  be  unable  to 
enter.  Thus.  I  returned  to  my  hotel,  procured 
my  passport,  and  returned  to  the  apartment 
building.  I  was  then  met  by  approximately 
ten  plainclothes  police,  who  insisted  I  should 
not  enter.  When  I  inquired  why.  they  stated 
that  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  forbade  my 
entrance,  citing  this  as  an  inappropriate 
place  for  a  US.  Senator  to  visit.  Attempting 
to  pass  by  the  policemen.  I  was  blocked  from 
entering  again.  At  that  point,  after  some  dis- 
cussion, the  Embassy  political  officer  accom- 
panying me  offered  to  go  upstairs  and  bring 
the  charter  spokesmen  down.  This  was  done, 
but  the  charter  spokesmen  were  prevented 
from  leaving  the  building  to  speak  with  me. 

On  my  return  to  the  United  States.  I 
addressed  the  Senate  on  July  23.  1986. 
At  that  time  I  inserted  into  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  UPI  report  on  the 
incident  and  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
Secretary  of  State  Shultz,  in  which  I 
stated  that  -"it  was  a  shocking  experi- 
ence to  personally  witness  this  viola- 
tion of  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act," 

Madam  President.  I  recently  re- 
turned from  a  working  visit  to  Czecho- 
slovakia, now  known  as  the  Czech  and 
Slovak  Federal  Republic.  Just  less 
than  6  years  after  my  first  attempt  to 
visit  with  Charter  77  members  in  their 
own  country.  aL  the  barriers  have  been 
removed.  In  1986,  the  regime  prevented 
a  U.S.  Senator  from,  meeting  Charter 
77,  In  1992.  many  Charter  77  members 
are  officials  in  the  democratically 
elected  government. 
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i  was  (1ell(?hted  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  President  Havel.  Mr. 
Palous.  and  Ms.  Sabatova  on  this  visit. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  country  to  emer^fe 
from  communism.  Serbia,  Cuba.  North 
Korea,  and  Vietnam  are  still  controlled 
directly  by  Communists,  and  officials 
of  the  former  Communist  regimes  re- 
main entirely  too  influential  in  many 
parts  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and 
tlastern  and  Central  Europe.  This  in- 
cludes the  Czech  and  Slovak  Fedeial 
Republic. 

The  battle  to  help  people  liberate 
themselves  from  socialism  and  com- 
munism continues.  The  people  of 
Czechoslovakia  ought  to  be  com- 
mended for  showing  others  how  to 
achieve  freedom 


UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  ACT  ON 
UNSAFE  SOVIET  REACTORS 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Madam  President. 
In  just  a  few  days  I  will  join  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  official  Senate  observer 
group  mi.ssion  to  the  Earth  summit  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  I  intend  to  raise  an  im- 
portant environmental  issue  at  that 
meeting.  It  is  an  issue  I  have  been 
working  on  in  this  body  for  some  time 
now 

On  July  24.  1991.  the  Senate  adopted 
my  amendment  that  would  have  condi- 
tioned foreign  aid  to  what  was  then  the 
Soviet  Union  on  a  commitment  to  "en- 
vironmental restoration  and  rehabili- 
tation of  unsafe  nuclear  facilities  that 
it  continues  to  operate"  and  that  the 
"the  Soviet  Union  will  not  transfer  to 
any  country  any  equipment,  tech- 
nology, or  services  to  build  any  VVERS 
reactoi's." 

As  recently  as  May  H,  I  again  raised 
this  issue  in  the  Senate  and  reiterated 
my  intention  to  amend  the  foreign  as- 
sistance bill  for  the  former  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Baltic  States.  S.  2532,  to 
permit  assistance  to  make  safer  the 
powerplants  that  can  be  secured,  and 
close  those  that  pose  an  imminent 
threat  of  nuclear  catiistrophe. 

VVERS  reactors  were  built  without 
much  concern  for  safety  by  the  Soviet 
Communist  regime.  They  lack  contain- 
ment structures  that  have  helped  pre- 
vent accidents  in  the  West  and  which 
are  standard  in  our  country. 

Madam  President.  I  am  delighted  to 
report  that  President  Bush  and  leaders 
of  other  countries  of  the  Group  of 
Seven  have  at  last  joined  me  in  a  com- 
mitment to  help  shut  down  those  reac- 
tors which  cannot  be  upgraded  and 
make  safer  those  that  can  be. 

In  his  Lisbon  speech  on  May  23.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Baker  announced  a 
multilateral  nuclear  reactor  safety  ini- 
tiative which  shares  some  of  the  key 
provisions  I  have  been  calling  for. 
First,  it  would  "expand  *  *  *  existing 
efforts  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  to 
establish  two  regional  training  cen- 
ters— one  for  Russia  and  the  other  in 


tne  Ukraine  Secretary  Baker  de- 
scribes their  work  as  providing  "essen- 
tial training  in  safety  procedures  and 
equipment"  and  the  Ukraine  center 
will  have  a  computer  simulator. 

As  importantly.  Madam  President, 
the  Secretary  said  these  centers  can  be 
used  by  the  independent  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic 
States  to  create  what  he  called  a  pack- 
age of  operational  safety  enhance- 
ments and  risk  reduction  measures. 
Secretary  Baker  invited  other  coun- 
tries to  Join  the  United  States  in  this 
initiative. 

This  is  a  realistic  beginning,  but  it 
remains  essential  that  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  in  S.  2532  be 
permitted  to  be  used  for  this  effort.  It 
also  remains  vital  that  any  legal  obsta- 
cle to  participation  by  U.S.  contractors 
be  removed. 

Madam  President.  I  am  aware  of  pos- 
sible amendments  to  legislation  in  the 
other  body  that  would,  in  essence,  de- 
clare that  nuclear  power  should  no 
longer  be  an  option  in  the  Baltic  States 
and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  My 
present  thinking  does  not  allow  me  to 
support  such  an  approach  as  some  So- 
viet-built reactors  can  be  made  safe 
and  because  many  of  these  newly  free 
states  have  no  real  energy  alternative. 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  quoted  Sec- 
retary Baker  as  saying  that: 

The  dangers  of  Chernobyl  are  real,  and  this 
initiative  aims  lo  reduce  the  risk  of  acci- 
dents *  *  *  by  addresying  safety  deficiencies 
of  those  reactors  as  soon  as  possible. 

Secretary  Baker  is  correct,  but.  un- 
like Chernobyl,  some  of  the  nuclear  re- 
actors in  these  countries  can  be  reha- 
bilitated. Madam  President,  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Los  Ange- 
les Times  story  by  Norman  Kempster 
on  May  24,  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

The  administration  initiative  re- 
flects the  precise  thrust  of  an  amend- 
ment I  plan  to  offer  to  S.  2532.  I  believe 
Congress  and  the  administration 
should  support  my  amendment  to 
make  available  funds  authorized  in  the 
aid  bill  to  the  former  Soviet  Union  for 
nuclear  powerplant  cleanup. 

Officials  estimate  that  the  total  cost 
of  rehabiliuating  or  shutting  down  un- 
safe reactors  could  be  as  much  as  12 
billion  Germany  marks,  or  about  $7.55 
billion.  Germany  and  France  both 
know  that  safe  nuclear  power  is  attain- 
able. Much  of  France's  energy  is  pro- 
duced by  secure  nuclear  powerplants. 
Both  countries  also  know  that  the  Bal- 
tic States  and  states  of  the  former  So- 
viet Union  rely  on  nuclear  power  and 
have  no  cost-effective  alternative  at 
present. 

My  amendment  would  help  by  mak- 
ing some  of  the  assistance  in  S.  2532 
available  for  cleaning  up  reactors  that 
can  be  salvaged  safely  and  closing 
down  those  that  cannot.  Unfortu- 
nately. U.S.  companies  and  experts  are 
presently  prevented  from  participating 


in  that  effort.  That  legal  prohibition 
should  be  lifted  immediately  so  that 
revenues  generated  by  reactor  design 
professionals  and  other  experts  do  not 
end  up  in  foreign  countries. 

The  necessity  for  U.S.  participation 
in  this  effort  is  described  well  in  an 
editorial  in  the  St.  Petersburg.  FL. 
Times  of  May  24.  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

In  1990.  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  signed  an  agreement  on  Sci- 
entific and  Technical  Cooperation  in 
the  Field  of  Peaceful  Uses  of  Nuclear 
Energy.  That  agreement  authorizes  the 
Department  of  Energy,  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  and  other  rel- 
evant United  States  agencies  to  co- 
operate in  12  specific  areas  with  the  re- 
publics of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  It 
also  provides  for  a  bilateral  meeting 
once  a  year. 

But.  Madam  President,  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  this 
agreement  an  anachronism.  In  my 
view,  the  administration  should  re- 
hegotiate  this  agreement  with  each  of 
the  new  states  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  Priority  should  be  given  to 
those  states  with  unsafe  nuclear  reac- 
tors on  their  territory. 

The  United  States  should  begin  im- 
mediately to  negotiate  agreements  on 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  with 
Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  These 
agreements  could  form  the  basis  of  bi- 
lateral working  groups  that  would  con- 
duct comprehensive  studies  of  the  haz- 
ards associated  with  these  reactors. 
These  bilateral  working  groups  should 
meet  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Madam  President.  I  am  delighted 
that  President  Bush  has  joined  France 
and  Germany  in  calling  for  serious  at- 
tention to  unsafe  reactors  at  the  Mu- 
nich G-7  meeting,  and  giving  this  effort 
a  special  priority.  1  will  continue  to 
raise  these  issues  until  they  are  re- 
solved and  the  world  is  protected  from 
unsafe  Soviet  reactors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  arti- 
cles from  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the 
St.  Petersburg.  FL.  Times,  the  Min- 
neapolis Star-Tribune,  the  Kansas  City 
Star.  Agence  France- Presse.  and  the 
Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 
(Krom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  May  5.  1992) 
SOVIET  Heirs.  U.S.  OK  Nuclear  Cuts 
(By  Norman  Kempsten 
Clearing   the   way    for  ratification   of  the 
most  comprehensive  arms  control  agreement 
of   the   Cold    War   era.    Secretary    of   State 
James  A.  Baker  III  and  senior  officials  of  the 
four  nuclear-armed  states  of  the  former  So- 
viet  Union   signed   an   agreement   Saturday 
that    makes    Russia    the    lone    successor    to 
Moscow's  atomic  arsenal. 

The  signing  ceremony,  carried  out  in  an 
eerie  near-silence  in  an  ornate  hotel  ball- 
room, requires  Ukraine.  Kazakhstan  and 
Belarus  to  eliminate  the  strategic  nuclear 


weapon?  on  their  territories  during  a  seven- 
year  penod  set  by  the  Strategic  .\rms  Reduc- 
tion Talks  ireat.v  to  accomplish  a  one-third 
cut  in  i-up»'rpower  nuclear  stocks. 

The  START  pact  was  signed  last  July  by 
President  Bush  and  then-Soviet  President 
Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  but  was  stalled  since 
then  by  the  messy  breakup  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  More  than  nine  years  in  the  making, 
the  treaty  once  appeared  to  be  unrealistic, 
even  visionary  But  now  Washington  and 
Moscow  are  ready  to  start  talkine  about  far 
greater  reductions. 

Ever  since  the  Soviet  Union  disintegrated 
m  December,  the  U.S.  government  has  been 
trying  to  cobble  together  the  protocol  signed 
Saturday  by  Baker.  Russian  Foreipn  Min- 
ister Andrei  V.  Kozyrev,  Ukrainian  Foreign 
Minister  .'\natoly  Zlenko.  Kazakh  State 
Counselor  Tulegen  Zhukeyev  and  Belarus 
Foreign  Minister  Peter  Kravchenko. 

.Although  the  disputes  seem  arcane,  the 
final  agreement  was  so  delicately  balanced 
that  Baker  imposed  a  rare  gag  order  on  the 
signinif  ceremony.  A  senior  State  Depart- 
ment official  hinted  that  the  U.S.  side  was 
concerned  that  if  anyone  said  anything  con- 
troversial at  the  ceremony  it  might  reopen 
the  contentious  negotiations. 

Another  senior  official  said  the  problem 
was  primarily  one  of  assuring  Ukraine. 
Kazakhstan  and  Belarus  that  they  were 
heini?  taken  as  seriously  as  giant  Russia. 

•We  had  to  deal  with  the  sensitivities  and 
political  status  of  emerging  states."  the  offi- 
cial said. 

The  pact  was  signed  in  five  languages,  in- 
cluding the  seldom-used  Belarussian  tongue. 
in  another  bow  to  new  nationalistic  sen- 
sibilities. 

In  return.  Ukraine  and  Kazakhstan,  now 
the  world's  third-  and  fourth-most-powerful 
nuclear  powers,  agreed  to  eliminate  all  of 
the  weapons  on  their  territory  and  join  the 
Nuclear  Non-Prollferation  Treaty  as  non-nu- 
clear states.  Belarus,  which  has  only  a  hand- 
ful of  nuclear  weapons,  agreed  to  do  the 
same. 

In  a  written  statement  issued  after  the 
ceremony.  Kozyrev  suggested  that  Russia 
would  delay  the  START  ratification  until 
the  other  three  republics  join  the  non-pro- 
liferation treaty.  Baker  clearly  was  not 
pleased  by  the  development,  but  the  U.S. 
side  decided  not  to  let  it  upset  the  protocol. 

A  senior  official  said  that  Washington  will 
urge  Ukraine.  Kazakhstan  and  Belarus  to  ac- 
cept limits  set  by  the  non-proliferation  trea- 
ty as  soon  as  possible,  thus  eliminating  Rus- 
sian concerns. 

■The  situation  may  not  arise,  and  we  will 
face  it  at  the  time  it  does."  the  official  said 
Nevertheless.   Kozyrevs   written   comments 
were  the  sort  of  thing  Baker  wanted  to  keep 
from  being  said  at  the  ceremony. 

In  his  own  written  statement.  Baker  said 
that  START,  and  the  new  protocol,  "signifi- 
cantly lowers  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  by 
radically  reducing  strategic  offensive  arms 
and  enhancing  strategic  stability." 

As  each  of  the  five  ministers  signed  his 
name  on  each  of  the  five  documents,  each  ap- 
peared to  be  unaccustomed  to  sitting  in  si- 
lence in  front  of  waiting  reporters  Kozyrev 
stared  at  the  press  corps  and  placed  a  hand 
over  his  eyes.  Baker  held  up  crossed  fingers 
on  each  hand 

Baker  and  Kozyrev  plan  to  meet  today  to 
start  negotiating  even  deeper  cuts  m  nuclear 
arsenals  than  required  by  the  ST.\RT  treaty 
Both  Bush  and  Russian  President  Boris  N 
Yeltsin  have  already  suggested  major  reduc- 
tions, but  they  are  far  apart  on  details. 
Yeltsin  is  scheduled  to  visit  Washington  on 


June  16  and  !7  for  a  summit  that  may  be 
dominated  by  talk  of  arms  reduction. 
Zhukeyev,  m  Washington  last  week  with 
Kazakh  President  Narsultan  Nazarbayev.  ac- 
companied Baker  on  a  U.S.  Air  Force  jetliner 
from  Washington  to  Lisbon.  Talking  to  re- 
porters aboard  the  plane.  Zhukeyev  said  his 
covernment  must  now  convince  Its  people 
that  Kazakhstan  will  be  safe  without  the  nu- 
clear arms  stationed  there. 

He  .said  Kazakhstan  determined  that  it  did 
not  need  the  weapons  after  six  of  the  K 
members  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Independ- 
ent States  agreed  to  a  mutual  defense  pact 
earlier  this  month.  Moreover,  he  said.  Baker 
reiterated  a  24-yeai-old  U.S.  pledge  to  sup- 
port any  non-nuclear  power  coming  under 
nuclear  attack.  The  commitment,  issued  at 
the  time  the  non-proliferation  treaty  was 
signed,  does  not  specifically  require  U.S. 
military  action. 

The  five  foreign  ministers  were  in  Lisbon 
to  attend  a  conference  to  coordinate  aid  to 
the  former  Soviet  Union.  The  meeting  at- 
tracted more  than  60  top  officials  from  such 
First  World  aid  givers  at  the  United  States 
and  Japan  to  such  financially  strapped  gov- 
ernments as  Egypt  and  Romania. 

Although  proceedings  of  the  conference, 
which  continues  today,  were  secret.  Baker's 
opening  speech  was  made  public.  The  sec- 
retary of  state  proposed  three  new  U.S.  ini- 
tiatives, including  a  $2o-million  program  to 
improve  the  safety  at  the  37  nuclear  power 
reactors  scattered  across  the  territory  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  in  an  effort  to  prevent 
accidents  like  the  1986  reactor  fire  at 
Chernobyl  in  Ukraine. 

"The  dangers  of  Chernobyl  are  real,  and 
this  initiative  aims  to  reduce  the  risk  of  ac- 
cidents at  Soviet-designed  nuclear  reactors 
by  addressing  safety  deficiencies  of  those  re- 
actors as  soon  as  possible."  Baker  said. 

Baker  also  said  the  United  States  is  ready 
to  copy  a  European  Community  plan  for  sell- 
ing donated  food  on  the  free  market,  using 
the  receipts  from  such  sales  for  social  pro- 
grams. The  objective  is  to  stimulate  market 
economics  while  raising  money  for  much- 
needed  welfare.  He  also  promised  additional 
U.S.  funds  to  help  the  former  Soviet  repub- 
lics convert  their  industry  from  military  to 
peacetime  pursuits. 

The  conference  was  called  to  review  the 
progress  of  humanitarian  programs  launched 
after  a  similar  meeting  In  Washington  in 
January. 

Baker  also  called  on  all  nations  attending 
the  conference  to  "use  whatever  influence 
you  have"  to  deter  Serbian  aggression 
against  its  neighbors  in  the  now  collapsed 
Yugoslavia. 

"Every  attempt  at  peace  has  been  blocked, 
and  now  we  are  witnessing  human  suffering 
on  a  terrible  and  massive  scale.  "  Baker  said. 
"No  longer  should  the  international  commu- 
nity tolerate  this  barbarity,  this  affront  to 
our  collective  conscience." 

He  did  not  suggest  specific  measures  be- 
yond the  ones  he  announced  Friday-closing 
Serb-controlled  Yugoslav  consulates  in  San 
Francisco  and  new  York,  breaking  all  con- 
tacts with  the  Yugoslav  army,  permanently 
withdrawing  the  U.S.  ambassador  from  Bel- 
grade and  refusing  to  recognize  Serbia  and 
its  ally,  Montenegro,  as  the  legal  successor 
to  the  Yugoslav  state. 

But  Klaus  Kinkel.  Germany's  new  foreign 
minister,  told  reporters  after  a  meeting  with 
Baker  that  the  European  Com.munity  is  con- 
sidering a  trade  embargo  and  other  economic 
steps  to  "close  down"  the  Serbian  econom.v. 
He  added  that  he  would  support  an  oil  em- 
bargo. 


Luxembourg  Foreign  Minister  Jacques 
Poos  reportedly  said  the  United  States  and 
the  European  community  are  considering  a 
request  to  the  U.N.  Security  Council  for  a 
military  force  to  protect  the  airport  at  Sara- 
jevo, the  capita!  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina 

[From  the  St,  Petersburg  Times.  Mav  24. 

1992; 

Nf.w  Chascy:  for  Nicle.^r  Lndistry 

Given  the  pressing  economic  needs  at 
home,  other  countries'  nuclear  messes  may 
seem  a  remote  concern.  The  bills  for  our  own 
toxic  cleanup  are  still  being  tallied:  no  one 
really  knows  what  it  will  cost  to  restore  the 
sullied  land  and  water  around  U.S.  military 
bases,  weapons  plants  and  nuclear  power  fa- 
cilities. 

Environmental  hazards  respect  no  bound- 
aries, though,  and  other  people's  messes  are 
rapidly  becoming  our  own.  For  Instance,  as 
the  New  York  Times  reported  recently,  there 
are  16  Chernobyl-t.vpe  reactors  now  providing 
about  half  the  nuclear  power  used  by  former 
territories  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Nuclear 
plants  of  various  types  provide  12.2  percent 
of  the  electricity  there,  plus  50  percent  of 
Hungary's  power.  35.7  percent  of  Bulgaria's 
and  28.4  percent  of  Czechoslovakia's  If  glob- 
al safety  standards  were  to  be  adopted  by  an 
international  convention,  as  Germany  has 
proposed,  most  nuclear  reactors  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union  would  have  to  shut 
down. 

A  recent  power  plant  leak  near  densely 
populated  St.  Petersburg.  Russia,  reminded 
the  world  that  Chernobyl  was  a  warning 
symptom,  not  a  fluke.  The  poor  designs  and 
shoddy  materials  that  marked  the  Soviet  ap- 
proach to  industry  are  m.ore  than  just  a  sad 
cliche  when  potential  atmospheric  disaster 
is  at  issue. 

A  group  of  seven  technologically  advanced 
nations,  led  by  France  and  Germany  and  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  has  been  working 
toward  a  solution  that  would  help  Eastern 
Europe  while  creating  jobs.  Each  govern- 
ment would  bear  some  fiscal  responsibility 
for  the  project,  estimated  to  cost  $10-  to  $20- 
billion.  International  agencies  such  as  the 
World  Bank  and  the  European  Investment 
Bank  would  also  be  asked  to  contribute.  In 
return,  countries  with  nuclear  power  tech- 
nology and  supplies  for  sale  would  gain  ac- 
cess to  new  markets. 

Fearful  of  criticism  at  home.  President 
Bush  has  missed  vital  opportunities  to  help 
direct  economic  change  in  Eastern  Europe. 
He  has  also  lacked  willingness  to  co-operate 
on  international  approaches  to  environ- 
mental issues.  In  the  meantime,  other  lead- 
ers are  capitalizing  on  a  basic  lesson  the  U.S. 
seems  to  have  forgotten— that  one  industry's 
expensive  mistake  can  lead  to  another's 
profitable  solution. 

[From  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  Star 

Tribune.  May  24.  1992] 

PL.\N  Al.VS  FOR  S.^FETY  OF  NUCLE.^R 

RE.«.CT0RS 

President  Bush  and  the  leaders  of  the  other 
six  major  industrial  democracies  are  ex- 
pected to  endorse  a  multibillion-dollar  plan 
for  improving  the  safety  of  nuclear  reactors 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope at  their  economic  summit  meeting  in 
early  July  m  Munich.  Germany 

The  plan,  which  is  being  prepared  w;th  ad- 
vice from  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  would  provide  for  refitting  of  some 
reactors  with  more  modern  safety  features, 
the  closing  down  of  those  considered  too  un- 
safe to  be  worth  saving  and  the  provisions  of 
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alternative  sources  of  electricity,  including 
supplies  from  Western  Europe,  accordance  to 
diplomats  and  agrency  officials. 

Estimates  of  the  cost  of  such  a  program, 
which  is  deslg'ned  to  prevent  another  nuclear 
catastrophe  like  the  one  at  Chernobyl,  vary 
from  SIO  billion  to  $20  billion.  The  idea  is  to 
find  this  money  over  several  years  from  a 
number  of  sources,  including  direct  govern- 
ment grants,  guaranteed  government  loans 
and  loans  from  such  development  institu- 
tions as  the  World  Bank,  the  European  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and  the 
European  Community's  European  Invest- 
ment Bank. 

The  so-called  Group  of  Seven  countries— 
the  United  States.  Canada.  Britain.  France. 
Germany.  Italy  and  .Japan— first  expressed 
concern  about  the  safety  of  nuclear  reactors 
in  east  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  at  their 
1989  Paris  meeting,  three  years  after  the 
Chernobyl  disaster. 

Last  year,  at  their  London  meeting,  they 
urged  Western  countries  to  help  raise  safety 
standards  in  the  former  Communist  world. 
After  the  appeal  at  the  London  meeting,  the 
so-called  Group  of  24.  a  body  set  up  by  all 
Western  industrialized  countries  to  coordi- 
nate aid  to  the  former  Communist  world. 
created  a  special  working  group  to  examine 
the  nuclear  safety  problems  in  cooperation 
with  the  Brussels  Commission  of  the  Euro- 
ipean  Community. 

But  while  this  led  to  several  Western  gov- 
ernments offering  help  to  eastern  European 
countries  to  make  their  reactors  safer,  offi- 
cials at  the  atomic  energy  agency  said  the 
aid  is  uncoordinated,  duplicative  and  far  less 
effective  than  the  program  they  expect  to  be 
approved  at  the  Munich  meeting 

Officials  of  the  atomic  energy  agency  said 
such  a  program  for  the  former  Communist 
world's  nuclear  power  industry  would  be  at- 
tractive for  US  and  European  nuclear  com- 
panies, which  are  starved  for  new  orders  be- 
cause of  environmental  opposition  to  nuclear 
power  and  the  fact  that  the  low  price  of  oil 
and  gas  currently  makes  nuclear-generated 
electricity  relatively  expensive. 

France,  which  has  invested  more  heavily  in 
nuclear  ptjwer  than  other  industrialized 
countries,  is  especially  eager  for  contracts  to 
upgrade  eastern  Europe's  reactors  But  Ger- 
many's nuclear  industry  has  been  hit  as  well 
by  that  country's  ecological  movement. 

Germany  and  France  are  leading  the  drive 
for  the  program,  warning  that  another  nu- 
clear disaster  like  the  one  at  Chernobyl 
would  deal  a  devastation  blow  to  public  con- 
fidence in  nuclear  power  around  the  world 
and  further  cripple  the  Wests  nuclear  indus- 
try. 

Experts  say  that  shutting  down  the  former 
Communist  world's  Soviet-designed  power 
reactors  temporarily  to  make  them  safer  or 
closing  these  plants  altogether  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  organize  because  these  countries  are 
heavily  dependent  on  nuclear-generated  elec- 
tricity. 

Hungary  gets  50  percent  of  its  power  from 
nuclear  reactors,  while  Bulgaria  gets  35.7 
percent.  Czechoslovakia  28.4  percent  and  the 
territories  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  12.2 
percent. 

The  territories  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
have  16  large  graphite  reactors  of  the  kind 
that  exploded  at  Chernobyl  The  atomic  en- 
ergy agency  considers  the  safety  of  these  re- 
actors 'a  matter  of  great  international  con- 
cern" 

Reactors  of  the  type  use  at  Chernobyl  pro- 
vide 47  8  percent  of  the  nuclear-generated 
electricity  In  the  countries  of  the  former  So- 
viet Union 


The  continuing  deficiencies  of  these  reac- 
tors were  highlighted  a  few  weeks  ago  when 
a  reactor  of  this  type  near  the  major  Russian 
city  of  St.  Petersburg  sprang  a  leak  that  re- 
sulted in  a  small  quantity  of  radioactive  ma- 
terial escaping  into  the  atmosphere. 

(From  the  Kansas  City  Star,  May  24.  1992) 
US.  PL.^.^s  A  w.'iY  To  CLT  RussiA.N  Reactor 

Risk— $20     Million     Proposal     Involves 

Safety  Training  for  Niclear  Workers 

Lisbon.  Portugal.  -  With  the  Chernobyl  dis- 
aster in  mind,  the  United  Slates  on  Saturday 
introduced  a  $20  million  proposal  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  nuclear  reactor  accidents  in  Rus- 
sia and  Ukraine  and  invited  other  nations  at- 
tending an  International  aid  conference  to 
join. 

"The  dangers  of  Chernobyl  are  real,"  Sec- 
retary of  State  James  A  Baker  III  told  offi- 
cials from  63  countries  assembled  to  help  the 
newly  independent  states  that  emerged  from 
the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

"For  each  of  these  new  states,  their  peo- 
ples and  their  leaders,  the  path  of  reform  has 
not  and  will  not  be  easy."  Baker  said. 

"They  recognize  that  the  succe.ss  of  free- 
dom is  in  their  hands,  not  ours,  and  they 
have  not  asked  for  charity,  "  Baker  added. 
"Rather,  they  have  asked  for  our  partnership 
and  our  help." 

Reports  prepared  for  the  conference  de- 
scribed huge  problems  in  the  republics  in 
food  production  and  distribution,  health 
care,  housing  and  the  setting  up  of  private 
companies. 

To  guard  against  a  recurrence  of 
Chernobyl,  Baker  said  regional  training  cen- 
ters would  be  established  in  Russia  and 
Ukraine  to  provide  training  in  safety  proce- 
dures and  equipment. 

"We  hope  others  will  join  in  this  effort  to 
meet  what  is  clearly  a  problem  with  global 
ramifications."  Baker  said. 

The  1986  Chernobyl  disaster  forced  more 
than  100.000  people  to  leave  their  homes  in 
Ukraine  and  Belarus  because  of  contamina- 
tion 

The  official  death  toll  was  32.  But  some 
Ukrainian  doctors  and  environmental  activ- 
ists say  at  least  250  people  have  died  and  the 
toll  could  reach  10.000,  counting  deaths  from 
cancer  and  other  radiation-related  diseases. 

There  are  37  nuclear  reactors  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  The  United  States  will  encour- 
age officials  to  shut  down  those  that  are  un- 
safe, but  the  others  can  be  Improved.  Baker 
suggested. 

On  another  nuclear  front,  the  United 
States.  Japan,  the  European  Community  and 
Russia  on  Sunday  were  to  initial  an  accord 
providing  $75  million  for  an  International 
Science  and  Technology  Center  In  Moscow. 
The  center  is  to  steer  thousands  of  nuclear 
scientists  away  from  military  to  civilian 
projects. 

The  West  has  been  concerned  that  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Soviet  Union  would  lead  to  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  technology. 

The  United  States  and  other  donors  were 
meeting  with  the  former  Soviet  states  to  as- 
sess the  effectiveness  of  emergency  aid  sent 
since  the  first  such  session  In  Washington  in 
January. 

Aid  to  the  former  Soviet  republics,  either 
already  given  or  pledged,  to  date  totals  some 
$90  billion  dollars.  Most  of  that  has  been  sent 
by  Europe,  with  Germany  footing  the  lion's 
share. 

Saturday.  Baker  announced  a  US.  pro- 
posal to  develop  food  markets  in  the  new  na- 
tions and  to  assist  them  In  converting  war 
plants  to  civilian  pursuits. 

The  United  States  will  contribute  $15  mil- 
lion to  the  project,  Baker  said,  on  lop  of  $165 
million  in  previously  announced  food  grants. 


Additionally,  the  United  States  and  Tur- 
key jointly  will  provide  financial  advisers  to 
the  central  Asian  and  Trans-Caucasian  coun- 
tries to  help  them  develop  a  banking  system 

[From  the  Agence  France-Presse.  May  23. 

1992] 

Germany  Calls  For  G7  aid  For  East 

Eiropea.v  Reactors 

Tokyo.  May  23.— Germany  has  called  on 
the  Group  of  Seven  iG7i  industrialised  na- 
tions to  extend  seven  billion  dollars  in  aid  to 
secure  safety  at  dilapidating  nuclear  reac- 
tors in  eastern  Europe,  it  was  reported  Sat- 
urday. 

Germany  wants  to  see  the  proposal  accept- 
ed by  the  other  G7  nations— Britain.  Canada. 
France,  Italy.  Japan  and  the  United  States — 
at  their  annual  summit  in  Munich  in  July, 
the  Jiji  Press  news  agency  quoted  Japanese 
government  sources  as  saying. 

But  because  of  the  huge  amount  of  money 
involved  and  relatively  short  notice.  Japan 
will  just  be  able  to  express  at  the  summit  its 
readiness  to  train  1.000  nuclear  engineers 
from  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  east  Euro- 
pean nations  over  10  years,  the  sources  said. 

Japan  will  also  offer  technical  aid  to  con- 
struct a  few  training  centers  for  safely  at 
nuclear  plants  to  be  built  in  Russia.  Ukraine 
and  elsewhere,  the  sources  said. 

The  proposed  seven  billion  dollar  aid  pack- 
age would  include  one  billion  dollars  for 
emergency  spending  on  the  installation  of 
alarm  systems  and  safety  education,  and  six 
billion  dollars  on  longer-term  repair 
projects.  Jiji  quoted  the  sources  as  saying. 

There  are  62  nuclear  reactors  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union  and  east  European  nations. 

Half  of  them  are  outmoded  without  ade- 
quate safety  measures  and  are  expected  to  be 
shut  down  or  scrapped  in  five  years.  Jiji  said. 

Meanwhile,  the  economic  newspaper  Nihon 
Keizai  Shimbun  said  Saturday  that  the  G7 
summit  was  expected  to  agree  on  a  proposal 
to  close  unsafe  26  reactors  In  the  former  So- 
viet Union  and  eastern  Europe. 

Major  G7  nations  are  to  extend  some  800 
million  dollars  in  a  grant  to  secure  safety  In 
the  process  of  closing  these  reactors,  the 
newspaper  quoted  Japanese  government 
sources  as  saying. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  May  22.  1992] 
G-7    Eyes    Aid    For    Ex-Soviet    Nuclear 

Plants,  effort  seen  Costing  Billions  of 

Dollars 

I  By  Steven  Mufsoni 

Only  weeks  after  unveiling  $24  billion 
worth  of  aid  for  Russia,  the  Group  of  Seven 
industrial  nations  are  starting  to  discuss  the 
most  vital  piece  missing  from  the  package: 
help  for  potentially  dangerous  nuclear  reac- 
tors in  the  former  Soviet  republics. 

Among  the  reactors  now  operating  are  13 
identical  to  the  one  in  Chernobyl.  Ukraine, 
that  was  involved  in  the  most  serious  acci- 
dent in  history.  In  1986.  a  pressure  tube  fail- 
ure blew  apart  the  radioactive  core  at  the 
Chernobyl  unit.  At  least  30  people  died  and 
thousands  of  others  may  have  been  contami- 
nated with  radiation. 

Fixing  or  replacing  the  Soviet-built  reac- 
tors could  cost  $6  billion  to  $8  billion,  ac- 
cording to  Jonathan  C.  Brown,  the  World 
Banks  division  chief  for  infrastructure,  en- 
ergy and  environment. 

Ivan  Selin.  chairman  of  the  US.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  has  said  the  price 
tag  could  eventually  climb  to  $20  billion 

Private  estimates  run  even  higher  The  en- 
gineering firm  Asea  Brown  Boverl  Ltd.  has 
sent  engineers  to  inspect  some  of  the  plants. 


and  the  f:rm  J.  executive  vice  president. 
Eberhard  von  Koerber,  has  estimated  that  it 
could  cost  $50  billion  to  rehabilitate,  decom- 
mission and  replace  dangerous  plants  in  the 
former  Soviet  republics. 

Even  if  the  major  economic  powers  put  to- 
gether an  aid  program.  Selin  has  said,  it 
could  take  five  to  10  years  to  close  nuclear 
pijwer  plants  that  Brown  Boverl's  von 
Koerber  says  "should  be  shut  down  at  once." 
During  that  lime,  world  leaders  essentially 
will  be  taking  a  gamble  by  betting  that  So- 
viet-built  reactors  can  keep  running  for  sev- 
eral years  without  creating  another  environ- 
mental catastrophe. 

"It  is  a  very  dangerous  situation."  accord- 
ing to  Selin.  "One  should  be  very,  very  con- 
cerned  " 

Prodded  by  nuclear  experts  and  European 
nations.  Group  of  Seven  officials  are  doing 
what  U.S.  Treasury  officials  call  ""technical 
level"  work  on  how  a  program  could  make 
former  Soviet  nuclear  generators  safer  The 
subject  will  be  high  on  the  agenda  when  G- 
7  leaders  meet  in  Munich  in  July. 

But  the  G-7  is  still  far  from  an  agreement. 
say  officials  here  and  in  Europe.  Moreover, 
financial  limitations  on  the  former  Soviet 
republics,  as  well  as  strains  on  aid  donors, 
will  prevent  extensive  immediate  action. 
Western  nations— which  are  already  strug- 
gling to  scrape  together  money  to  meet  com- 
mitments earmarked  for  ruble  convertibil- 
ity. Russian  food  imports  and  economic  sta- 
bilizallon— have  not  yet  made  any  allow- 
ances for  the  nuclear  facilities. 

Germany  is  leading  an  effort  to  get  West- 
ern cooperation  on  improving  nuclear  safety 
in  Russia.  One  possibility  is  that  specific 
Western  nations  would  ""adopt"  one  or  more 
nuclear  plants  and  provide  money  and  exper- 
tise to  make  them  safer 

Sweden  is  already  helping  Lithuania  up- 
grade it«  plants.  The  European  Community 
is  funding  the  rehabilitation  of  two  Soviet- 
built  nuclear  reactors  in  Bulgaria. 

The  World  Bank"s  Brown  said  that  it  would 
cost  about  $1  billion  just  to  improve  the  ex- 
pertise of  technicians  and  the  operation  of 
the  plants. 

But  the  report  by  Brown  Boverl  says  the 
Chernobyl  reactor  model  ""suffers  from  se- 
vere safety  deficiencies"  that  ""must  be  at- 
tributed to  bad  reactor  design  rather  than  to 
human  error."  Brown  Boverl's  chairman, 
Fritz  Leutwiler.  has  called  the  Soviet  nu- 
clear plants  ""time  bombs"  and  Sweden's 
prime  minister  has  said  the  Chernobyl-style 
plants  ""should  be  closed  down— yesterday   " 

Without  outside  help,  the  former  Soviet  re- 
publics lack  the  money  to  fix  the  plants. 
""They  are  on  our  agenda,  but  it  is  terribly 
expensive."  according  to  Yegor  Gaidar,  dep- 
uty prime  minister  of  Russia  and  architect 
of  its  economic  program.  "This  year  it  will 
be  impossible  to  touch  them   " 

Shutting  down  Soviet  nuclear  plants  would 
deal  another  blow  to  the  already  ailing 
economies  in  the  republics.  "We  have  a  gi- 
gantic conflict  of  interest."  said  von  Koerber 
of  Brown  Boverl.  ""between  what  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  from  a  human  safety  and 
environmental  point  of  view  versus  economic 
and  political  stability." 

The  economic  downturn  in  Russia  and 
other  areas  of  the  former  union  could  make 
it  less  disruptive  to  shut  down  aging  nuclear 
plants.  Overall,  the  former  Soviet  republics 
rely  on  nuclear  power  for  12  percent  of  their 
electricity  needs;  economic  output  fell  by 
more  than  that  last  year  alone. 

But  certain  regions  still  rely  heavily  on 
nuclear  power.  Brown  of  the  World  Bank  said 
Lithuania  gets  40  percent  of  its  electricity 


from  nuclear  generating  plants  and  Ukraine 
gets  25  percent. 

"It's  impossible  to  shut  down"  St, 
Petersberg's  Chernobyl-style  nuclear  power 
plant,  the  city's  mayor  Anatoly  Sobchak 
said.  "It  generates  60  percent  of  the  power 
we  consume  and  if  we  shut  it  down  well  have 
to  shut  50  percent  of  the  city's  business.  ' 

NRC  Chairman  Selin  said  that  any  aid 
package  of  Soviet-built  nuclear  plants  would 
largely  be  made  up  of  loans,  many  of  them 
commercial  and  others  at  concessional  rates. 

The  loans  would  be  conditional  on  the 
former  Soviet  republics  following  certain  en- 
ergy policies,  just  as  aid  from  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  hinges  on  appro- 
priate economic  policies.  The  republics 
would  be  expected  to  take  certain  safely 
measures,  plow  operating  profits  back  into 
the  power  plants,  raise  energy  prices,  repay 
the  loans  and  develop  an  energy  plan  that 
would  wean  them  away  from  the  old 
Chernobyl-style  reactors. 

The  leading  items  on  a  nuclear  safety  pro- 
gram for  the  former  Soviet  republics  would 
Include; 

Shutting  down  the  so-called  RBMK  plants 
similar  to  the  Chernobyl  unit  that  blew 
apart.  Thirteen  are  operating  and  four  others 
are  already  closed  down.  This  model  ""can"t 
be  brought  up  to  Western  standards  and 
shouldn't  be."  according  to  Selin.  Selin  ex- 
pects Russia  and  Ukraine  will  eventually 
have  to  replace  10  to  15  of  the  plants  at  about 
$1  billion  each.  Total  cost:  $10  billion  to  $15 
billion. 

Training,  improved  operating  procedures, 
and  fire  safely  measures  for  plants  at  a  cost 
of  $10  million  to  $15  million  each.  Total  cost; 
about  $500  million  to  $1  billion. 

Taking  safety  measures  for  pressurized 
water  VVER  440  213  plants  at  a  cost  of  $150 
million  to  S200  million  per  reactor.  The  same 
plants  will  probably  need  new  steam  genera- 
tors at  a  cost  of  $100  million  per  reactor. 
There  are  about  16  of  these  reactors.  Total 
cost:  $4  billion  to  $5  billion. 

Even  with  safety  measures,  many  of  the 
pressurized  water  reactors  would  still  not 
meet  Western  standards.  They  lack  contain- 
ment structures  that  would  limit  damage  in 
the  event  of  an  accident. 

Special  correspondent  Michael  Wise  con- 
tributed to  this  story  from  Vienna. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  also  say  of  the  up- 
coming conference  I  shall  raise  the 
issue  of  the  use  of  Landsat  photos  for 
studying  the  warming  of  the  Earth  and 
the  importance  of  studying  the  warm- 
ing of  the  Earth  through  the  use  of  the 
archives  of  the  Landsat  photos,  about 
90  percent  of  which  have  not  been 
looked  at  by  anybody.  We  have  the  fa- 
cilit.v  near  Sioux  Falls  that  receives 
the  Landsat  data  pictures,  but  we  are 
working  to  have  the  archives  located 
there,  to  have  a  supercomputer  there 
eventually,  but  it  is  now  a  NASA  facil- 
ity and  also  a  U.N.  facility. 

We  have  a  vision  for  the  future  of 
that,  and  I  .shall  be  discussing  that 
with  some  of  my  colleagues  from  other 
countries  to  see  what  use  these  photos 
might  be  to  them  and  to  the  study  of 
the  warming  of  the  Earth  and  to  pro- 
tecting the  environment. 

Madam  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

A.MEND.VE.NT  no.  1863 

(Purpose:  To  promote  programming 
objectivity  and  balance) 
Mr.    INOtJYE.    Madam    President.    I 
send   an   amendment    to   the   desk   and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The      PRESIDING      OFFICER       The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Hawaii  ;Mr    Ino'JVe;  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numberec  1863 

Mr.  INOUYE,  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  li.  immediately  after  lir.e  4,  of  the 
Inouye  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following  new  section: 
oriectivity  and  balance  policy, 
procedures.  and  report 

Sec  16.  Pursuant  to  the  existing  respon- 
sibility of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting under  section  396(g)(l  iiA)  of  the  Com- 
munications act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
396(g)i  1)(  A  I)  ""to  facilitate  the  full  develop- 
ment of  public  telecom.munications  in  which 
programs  of  high  quality,  diversity,  creativ- 
ity, excellence,  and  innovation,  which  are 
obtained  from  diverse  sources,  will  be  made 
available  to  public  telecommunications  enti- 
ties, with  strict  adherence  to  objectivity  and 
balance  in  all  programs  or  series  of  programs 
of  a  controversial  nature."  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Corporation  shall— 

(1)  review  the  Corporation"s  existing  ef- 
forts to  meet  its  responsibility  under  section 
396ig)(l)(A); 

i2i  after  soliciting  the  views  of  the  public. 
establish  a  comprehensive  policy  and  set  of 
procedures  to — 

(A)  provide  reasonable  opportunity  for 
members  of  the  public  to  present  comments 
to  the  Board  regarding  the  quality,  diver- 
sity, creativity,  excellence,  innovation,  ob- 
jectivity, and  balance  of  public  broadcasting 
services,  including  all  public  broadcasting 
programming  of  a  controversial  nature,  as 
well  as  any  needs  not  met  by  those  services: 

(B)  review,  on  a  regular  basis,  national 
public  broadcasting  programming  for  qual- 
ity, diversity,  creativity,  excellence,  innova- 
tion, objectivity,  and  balance,  as  well  as  for 
any  needs  not  met  by  such  programming; 

(C)  on  the  basis  of  information  received 
through  such  comment  and  review,  take 
such  steps  in  awarding  progi-amming  grants 
pursuant  to  clauses  liiidl).  (ill  nil),  and 
(iilKllli  of  section  396ik)<3»(A)  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  i47  U,S,C.  396(ki(3)(A)) 
that  It  finds  necessary  to  meet  the  Corpora- 
tion's responsibility  under  section 
396(g)(1)(A).  including  facilitating  objectivity 
and  balance  in  programming  of  a  controver- 
sial nature:  and 

(Di  disseminate  among  public  broadcasting 
entities  information  about  its  efforts  to  ad- 
dress concerns  about  objectivity  and  balance 
relating  to  programming  of  a  controversial 
nature  so  that  such  entities  can  utilize  the 
Corporations  experience  in  addressing  such 
concerns  within  their  own  operations:  and 

(3)  starting  in  1933.  by  January  31  of  each 
.vear.  prepare  and  submit  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  a  report  summa- 
rizing its  efforts  pursuant  to  paragraphs  ili 
and  (2 1. 

Mr,  INOUYE.  This  amendment  ad- 
dresses the  way  m  which  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  exercises 
its  authority,  to  facilitate  the  full  de- 
velopment of  public  telecom.muni- 
cations  in  which  programs  of  high 
quality,  diversity,  creativity,  excel- 
lence, and  innovation,  which  are  ob- 
tained  from   diverse   sources,    will   be 
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made  available  to  public  telecommuni- 
cations entities,  with  strict  adherence 
to  objectivity  and  balance  in  programs 
or  series  of  pro^frams  of  a  controversial 
nature,"  as  provided  in  section 
396(g)a)(A)  of  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Act. 

Let  me  make  absolutely  clear  at  the 
outset  that  all  broadcasting,  including 
public  broadcasting,  is  guided  by  the 
principle  of  localism:  Every  public 
broadcasters  first  obligation  is  to  the 
community  to  which  it  is  licensed,  not 
to  Congress  not  to  the  CPB.  Public 
broadcast  stations  have  demonstrated 
their  commitment  to  serving  the  com- 
munities to  which  they  are  licensed, 
both  through  local  and  national  pro- 
gramming. The  station.s.  not  the  CPB. 
not  PBS.  not  NPR.  have  the  sole  au- 
thority and  responsibility  to  determine 
what  programming  will  be  broadcast. 

This  amendment  does  not  give  the 
CPB  authority  to  determine  what  pro- 
gramming stations  broadcast.  The  first 
paragraph  of  the  amendment  quotes 
from  the  Corporation's  existing  author- 
ity to  underscore  that,  while  the 
amendment  establishes  additional 
mechanisms  for  assuring  accountabil- 
ity, it  neither  adds  to  nor  subtracts 
from  the  substantive  authority  granted 
by  that  provision  of  the  Act. 

Subsection  (2)(A)  expands  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  board  to  learn  what 
members  of  the  viewing  and  listening 
public  think  about  the  public  broad- 
casting services  the.v  receive.  Including 
their  suggestions  about  how  those  serv- 
ices might  better  meet  the  needs  of  the 
American  people.  This  should  be  an  op- 
portunity for  all  intei'ested  parties  to 
address  any  aspect  of  public  broadcast- 
ing services.  Including  whether  the 
presentation  of  issues  of  a  controver- 
sial nature  Is  perceived  to  be  balanced 
and  objective. 

Subsection  (2)(B)  assures  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  giving  the  public  opportuni- 
ties to  present  comments  to  the  Board, 
the  Board  will  form  its  own  judgment 
about  the  extent  to  which  national 
public  broadcasting  programming 
serves  the  needs  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  achieves  the  goals  reflected  in 
396(g). 

Prior  to  establishing  this  comprehen- 
sive policy  and  set  of  procedures,  the 
Board  is  first  directed  to  review  the 
Corporation's  existing  efforts.  To  af- 
ford an  opportunity  for  consideration 
of  other  views,  the  Board  is  also  di- 
rected to  solicit  the  views  of  the  pub- 
lic, which  should  include  members  of 
the  public  broadcasting  community, 
before  finalizing  its  policy  and  proce- 
dures. Since  the  Corporation  is  not 
subject  to  the  formal  notice  and  com- 
ment requirements  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act.  the  amendment  al- 
lows informal  procedures  for  soliciting 
public  views,  but  the  final  form  of  the 
policies  and  procedures  will  remain  the 
sole  responsibility  of  the  CPB. 

Congress  does  not  intend  to  prescribe 
any  specific  policy  or  set  of  procedures 


that  the  Board  mu>-  .i  i  ;  '  That  deter- 
mination is  left  to  t;..  iVMsd.  with  full 
recognition  that,  given  the  CPBs  lim- 
ited resources,  the  Board  must  exercise 
prudent  management  in  adopting  any 
procedures.  We  expect,  however,  that 
the  Board  will  consider  various  meth- 
ods of  obtaining  comment  on  a  regular 
basis  and  take  whatever  step>s  are  nec- 
essary to  ensure  that  the  opportunity 
for  input  Is  as  geographically  broad, 
culturally  diverse,  and  publicly  acces- 
sible as  possible. 

Subsection  (2)(Ci  of  the  amendment 
is  Intended  to  assure  that,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Board  identifies— through 
the  procedures  established  pursuant  to 
subsections  (2)  (Ai  and  (B) — areas  in 
which  the  Corporation  could  do  more 
facilitate  the  full  development  of  pub- 
lic telecommunications,  it  takes  those 
areas  into  account  in  awarding  certain 
programming  grants. 

This  provision  recognizes  that  the 
Corporation's  existing  authority  in- 
cludes the  awarding  of  programming 
grants  from  the  radio  and  television 
program  funds,  in  accordance  with  cri- 
teria the  Corporation  may  establish. 
The  awarding  of  grants  from  these 
funds  is  the  primary  vehicle  for  ad- 
dressing the  issues  raised  by  the  ac- 
countability procedure  adopted  pursu- 
ant to  this  amendment.  For  example,  if 
the  Boards  review  of  national  public 
broadcasting  programming  or  Its  anal- 
ysis of  public  comments  reveals  a 
dearth  of  programs  on  a  particular 
issue,  from  a  particular  perspective,  or 
serving  a  particular  audience  need,  the 
Board  can  direct  the  Corporation  to  so- 
licit proposals  or  fund  programs  under 
these  programs  funds  that  will  fill  the 
hole  or  correct  the  Imbalance. 

This  provision  also  references  the  na- 
tional program  production  and  acquisi- 
tion grant  [NPPAG]  funds  that  the  Cor- 
poration distributes  to  public  radio 
stations  on  the  condition  that  they  be 
used  to  acquire  or  produce  programs 
that  are  to  be  distributed  nationally 
and  are  designed  to  serve  the  needs  of 
a  national  audience.  However,  within 
these  constraints,  the  individual  public 
radio  recipients  of  these  funds  exercise 
their  own  independent  judgment  as  to 
what  national  programming  best  serves 
the  needs  of  their  local  communities. 
The  Corporation  also  permits  stations 
to  use  their  NPPAG  moneys  to  help 
fund  the  cost  of  interconnection  to  the 
public  radio  satellite  system. 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Act  pro- 
vides that  23  percent  of  the  funds  allo- 
cated for  public  radio  shall  be  distrib- 
uted directl.v  to  the  stations  through 
NPPAG's.  Subsection  2(Ci  does  not  af- 
fect or  alter  that  provision  in  any  way. 
nor  does  it  authorize  the  CPB  to  dis- 
tribute any  NPPAG  funds  except  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  statutory  alloca- 
tion or  to  require  stations  to  produce, 
acquire  or  broadcast  any  particular  na- 
tional programming  or  type  of  national 
programming  as  a  condition  of  receiv- 


mg  NPPAG  grants.  In  addition,  this 
amendment  is  not  intended  to  author- 
ize the  Corporation  to  impose  restric- 
tions or  conditions  on  the  use  or  ex- 
penditure of  NPPAG  grants  different 
from  the  types  it  currently  imposes 
Rather,  the  Corporation  may  provide 
Information,  engage  in  discussions 
with  stations,  and  advise  stations, 
based  on  the  Board's  review  of  national 
public  broadcasting  programming  and 
its  analysis  of  public  comment,  as  to 
areas  of  national  programming  that 
stations  may  consider  for  special  em- 
phasis. 

Under  this  subsection.  Congress  is 
not  requiring  CPB  to  take  any  particu- 
lar action  and  is  leaving  the  deter- 
mination of  what  are  appropriate  steps 
to  the  Board.  The  Board  and  staff  will, 
of  course,  be  mindful  of  the  necessity 
of  preserving  and  protecting  stations 
and  national  program  producers  jour 
nalistic  and  editorial  independence. 

This  amendment  must  be  interpreted 
and  applied  by  CPB  In  a  manner  that  Is 
consistent  with  the  Constitution  ami 
the  overall  scheme  and  original  intent 
of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act.  Indeed, 
section  396(g)(l»(Di  of  the  act  specifi 
cally  directs  CPB  to  "carry  out  its  pur 
poses  and  functions  and  engage  in  its 
activities  in  ways  that  will  most  effec 
tively  assure  the  maximum  freedom  o! 
the  public  telecommunications  entities 
and  systems  from  interference  with,  oi 
control  of.  program  content  or  othei 
activities."  In  a  similar  vein,  section 
398  expressly  prohibits  any  Federal 
Government  "direction,  supervision,  oi 
control  over  the  content  or  distribu- 
tion of  public  telecommunications  pro- 
grams and  services  *  *  *." 

Thus,  while  Congress  seeks,  through 
the  regular  review  required  by  this 
amendment,  to  assure  that  the  Board 
considers  the  full  range  of  national 
public  broadcasting  programming,  it  is 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Board  to  decide  how  best  to  direct  its 
resources  to  facilitate  the  full  develop 
ment  of  public  telecommunications 
contemplated  by  the  act.  not  to  takf- 
any  steps  that  would  infringe  upon  oi 
chill  the  editorial  freedom  of  public 
broadcasters. 

Subsection  c2hD)  of  the  amendment 
directs  the  Board  to  "disseminate 
among  public  broadcasting  entities  in 
formation  about  its  efforts  to  address 
concerns  about  objectivity  and  balance 
relating  to  programming  of  a  con- 
troversial nature.  "  with  a  view  to  ena- 
bling those  entities  to  benefit  from  the 
Corporation's  experience  in  addressing 
similar  concerns  locally.  This  provi- 
sion recognizes  that  local  programming 
decisions  are  and  must  remain  within 
the  sole  discretion  of  the  broadcaster 
licensed  to  serve  each  community.  Dis- 
semination of  this  information  by  the 
Corporation  is  advisory  in  nature  and 
intended  to  be  helpful  to  the  stations 
at  the  local  level. 

Finally,  section  3  of  the  amendment 
requires  the  Board  to  prepare  an  an- 


r.u.il  report  summarizing  its  efforts  to 
implement  the  procedures  required  by 
the  amendment,  and  to  submit  the  re- 
port to  the  President  for  transmittal  to 
the  Congress 

This  amendment  is  not  intended  to 
restrict,  expand,  augment,  or  in  any 
way  alter  the  scope  of  the  CPBs  exist- 
ing statutory  authority,  including  that 
authority  with  regard  to  objectivity 
and  balance,  as  that  authority  has  been 
interpreted  by  the  courts.  Rather,  it  i.s 
intended  to  require  the  corporation  to 
review  its  current  procedures  and  to  es- 
tablish additional  procedures  that  will 
enhance  public  broadcasting's  account- 
ability to  Contrress  and  the  American 
people 

.Mr-  STEVK.N'S.  I  want  to  join  Sen- 
ator lNOL"i'E  with  these  comments.  A 
cornerstone  of  public  broadcasting,  in- 
deed a  cornerstone  of  broadcasting  in 
general.  Is  a  bedrock  obligation  of  each 
licensee  to  serve  the  needs  and  inter- 
ests of  its  local  community.  It  is  the  li- 
censee that  has  the  ultimate  and  sole 
responsbility  and  obligation,  under  the 
Communications  .Act  and  the  FCC 
lules,  to  determine  what  mix  of  pro- 
gramming best  meets  the  needs  and  in- 
terests of  its  local  community.  Neither 
Congress  nor  the  Corporation  can,  at 
any  time,  require  that  a  station  broad- 
cast any  program. 

Nothing  in  this  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  impair  or  affect  the  licens- 
ee's existintr  statutory  and  regulatory 
duty  and  responsibility  to  determine 
what  programming  best  meets  the 
needs  and  interests  of  its  local  commu- 
nity. This  disci-etion  is  essential  to  en- 
able the  nearly  800  public  radio  and  tel- 
evision stations  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  serve  the  diverse  and  unique 
needs  and  interests  of  their  local  com- 
munities. 

.■\t  the  same  time.  I  believe  that  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  Board  of  the  Cor- 
poration to  establish  additional  proce- 
dures that  will  enhance  public 
broadcasting's  accountability  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  INOUYE;.  Madam  President,  our 
amendment  is  intended  to  enhance  the 
i-esponsiveness  of  public  broadcasting 
to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  Amer- 
ican public.  In  doing  so.  our  amend- 
ment also  responds  to  concerns  about 
objectivity  and  balance  in  program- 
ming funded  by  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  [CPB]  through  the 
i-ailio  program  fund,  the  television  pro- 
gram fund,  and  national  program  pro- 
duction and  acquisition  grants. 

Section  396tgiil)(Ai  of  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  currently  authorizes 
CPB  to  ••facilitate  the  full  development 
of  public  telecommunications  in  which 
programs  of  high  quality,  diversity, 
creativity,  excellence,  and  innovation, 
which  are  obtained  from  diverse 
sources,  will  be  made  available  to  pub- 
lic telecommunications  entities,  with 
strict  adherence  to  objectivity  and  bal- 
ance in  all  programs  or  series  of  pro- 
grams of  a  controversial  nature." 


Our  amendment  does  not  expand,  re- 
duce, or  otherwise  change  the  scope  of 
CPB's  existing  authority  under  this 
provision  or  the  other  provisions  of  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act.  Neither  does 
our  amendment  authorize  the  CPB 
Board  to  require  public  radio  or  tele- 
vision stations  to  purchase  or  air  any 
particular  program  or  series  of  pro- 
grams. The  Communications  Act  re- 
quires every  broadcast  licensee  to  serve 
the  needs  and  interests  of  its  local  au- 
dience. We  do  intend  to  continue  to 
provide  protection  against  intrusion 
into  the  editorial  discretion  of  public 
broadcasting  entities. 

Our  amendment  does.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, require  the  CPB  Board  of  Direc- 
tors to: 

First,  review  its  existing  efforts  to 
meet  its  responsibility  under  section 
396(g)(l)(Ai; 

Second,  establish,  after  soliciting  the 
views  of  the  public,  a  comprehensive 
policy  and  set  of  procedures  to  provide 
reasonable  opportunity  for  the  public 
to  comment  on  public  broadcasting 
services:  to  review,  on  a  regular  basis, 
national  public  broadcasting  program- 
ming; on  the  basis  of  such  comment 
and  review,  to  take  such  steps  in 
awarding  programming  grants  that  it 
finds  necessary  to  meet  its  responsibil- 
ity under  section  396(g)(1)(A).  including 
facilitating  objectivity  and  balance  in 
programming  of  a  controversial  nature: 
and  disseminate  amontj  public  broad- 
casting entities  information  about  Its 
efforts  to  address  concerns  about  objec- 
tivity and  balance:  and 

Third,  starting  in  1993,  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  Congress  an  annual  report  summa- 
rizing its  efforts  under  the  amendment. 

Madam  President,  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  and  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  expressed  deep  con- 
cern about  objectivity  and  balance  in 
public  broadcasting  programming.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  amendment  will  ensure 
that  those  concerns  and  the  concerns 
of  the  general  public  will  be  given  ap- 
propriate attention  by  the  CPB  Board. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  senior  .Senator 
from  Hawaii.  I  would  also  like  to  draw- 
attention  to  the  following  points. 

First,  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  [CPB]  are  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Board  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  management  of  CPB 
and  is  accountable  to  Congress  for  its 
actions.  Our  amendment  is  a  directive 
to  the  Board  to  take  additional  steps 
to  meet  its  existing  responsibility 
under  section  396(g)(1)(A)  of  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act.  Staff  can  assist  the 
Board  in  implementing  the  amend- 
ment, but  we  intend  that  the  members 
of  the  Board  personally  address  the  is- 
sues covered  by  section  396(giilMA). 
particularly  the  need  to  facilitate  ob- 


jectivity  and   balance   in  all   program- 
ming of  a  controversial  nature. 

Second,  although  the  amendment 
gives  the  Board  considerable  leeway  in 
devising  ways  to  solicit  public  views 
and  comment,  we  expect  the  Board  to 
take  steps  to  ensure  that  the  oppor- 
tunity for  public  input  from  various  ge- 
ographic areas  of  our  Nation  and  from 
different  sectors  of  our  society  is  sub- 
stantial. It  is  important  that  the  Board 
hear  the  concerns  of  Americans  who 
are  not  part  of  the  public  broadcasting 
community  as  well  as  the  concerns  of 
those  who  are. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam.  President.  I 
concur  with  the  remarks  of  m.y  good 
friends  from  Hawaii  and  Kansas  I 
thank  them  and  Senators  D.^nforth, 
Helms,  and  Seymour  for  the  time  and 
effort  they  have  devoted  to  working 
out  this  amendment. 

Our  amendment  does  not  transform 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  [CPB]  into 
the  censor  of  the  public  broadcasting 
community.  The  Board  does  not  have, 
and  this  amendm.ent  does  not  grant  the 
Board,  the  statutory  authority  to  dic- 
tate what  public  broadcasters,  which 
receive  the  majority  of  their  funding 
from  a  variety  of  non-Federal  sources, 
put  on  the  air. 

The  CPB  Board  does,  however,  have 
the  ability  to  detei^miine  whether  na- 
tional public  broadcasting  program- 
ming meets  the  important  objectives  of 
section  396(gi(l  kA)  of  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Act.  to  make  available  through 
the  expenditure  of  specified  CPB  funds 
programming  that  meets  those  objec- 
tives, to  discuss  with  public  television 
and  radio  stations  concerns  about  pub- 
lic broadcasting  programming  and 
ways  those  concerns  could  be  ad- 
dressed, and  to  keep  Congress  informed 
of  its  efforts. 

With  regard  to  objectivity  and  bal- 
ance— two  of  section  396(g)(l  "  A)'s  ob- 
jectives, if  the  Board  determines  that 
available  public  broadcasting  program- 
ming has  failed  to  deal  with  an  issue  in 
an  objective  and  balanced  way.  for  ex- 
ample, by  ignoring  the  perspective  of 
one  side  in  a  public  policy  debate,  it 
can  take  several  different  steps  con- 
sistent with  its  existing  authority  to 
help  correct  this  failure.  In  short,  we 
seek  to  ensure  fairness  in  the  public 
policy  debate  in  taxpayer-supported 
public  broadcasting. 

CPB  can  award  grants  from  its  radio 
program  fund  and  the  television  pro- 
gram fund  for  the  production  of  spe- 
cific programs  to  address  the  views  of 
the  groups  whose  perspective  was  pre- 
viously ignored.  It  can  modify  its  an- 
nual statement  of  program  objectives 
which  guides  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  in  expending  funds  received 
from  CPB  pursuant  to  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act.  In  distributing  na- 
tional program  production  and  acquisi- 
tion grants,  it  can  inform  public  radio 
stations  of  objectivity  and  balance  con- 
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cerns  and  recommend  ways  in  whieh 
those  stalions.  in  developuiK  projcram- 
mini?  schedules  fur  their  hjcal  audi- 
ences, could  address  such  concerns. 

As  a  lonK-time  supporter  of  public 
broadcasting?.  I  hope  that  public  broad- 
casters— stations  and  proKramminK 
services  alike-  will  work  m  a  coopera- 
tive fashion  with  the  CPB  Board  as  it 
moves  to  Implement  our  amendment, 
particularly  as  it  applies  to  concerns 
about  objectivity  and  balance.  Al- 
though I  have  criticized  the  Board  in 
the  past  on  other  issues,  it  is  abso- 
lutely clear  to  me  that  an  active,  en- 
8:a>?ed  Board  is  an  essential  part  of  pub- 
lic broadcasting's  heat  shield.  If  the 
American  people  and  Congrress  come  to 
believe  that  the  Board  is  not  one  of  the 
leaders  in  public  broadcasting  and  is 
not  riding  herd  on  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds,  then  support  for  Federal 
funding;  of  public  broadcasting  will 
erode 

Mr.  INOUYE  Madam  President,  I 
agree  with  the  statements  made  by 
Senators  Dole  and  Stevens. 

APPLICATION  OK  BAI.ANCK  RF.Ql'IKEMENT 

Mr.  DOLE  Madam  President,  there 
may  be  some  confusion  on  exactly 
what  funds  made  available  to  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting  are 
subject  to  the  existing  requirement 
that  all  controversial  programming 
must  be  objective  and  balanced 

If  confusion  exists,  it  should  not.  The 
statute  is  clear  Controversial  pro- 
gramming is  subject  to  the  require- 
ment whether  the  funds  were  derived 
from  discretionary  or  formula  grant 
funds.  It  is  the  legal  responsibility  of 
the  Board  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadctisting  to  ensure  that  the  objec- 
tivity and  balance  reijuirement  is  ad- 
hered to  If  the  board  finds  it  needs  ad- 
ditional authority  to  successfully  en- 
force the  balance  standard,  this  Sen- 
ator believes  the  request  should  lie 
made  in  the  annual  report  to  Congress. 
The  board  cannot  simply  wash  its 
hands  of  the  legal  requiiement.  for 
that  would  be  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  law.  All  programming  funds  pass- 
ing through  the  CPB  are  subject  to  the 
balance  and  objectivity  standard. 

Mr  PACKWOOn  Madam  President.  I 
would  like  to  reinforce  the  statement 
made  by  Senator  InoL'YE  about  the  so- 
called  objectivity  and  balance  amend- 
ment. Let  me  emphasize  that  no  new 
statutory  authority  is  being  invested 
in  CPB  by  this  amendment.  Let  me 
also  emphasize  that  Congress  is  not 
mandating  the  CPB  Board  to  interfere 
where  it  should  not  be  meddling-  that 
is  in  the  first  amendment-protected 
right  of  public  broadcasters  to  deter- 
mine what  goes  on  the  air 

The  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting a  private,  non-Government 
agency -was  established  by  Congress 
to.  among  other  things,  insulate  the  se- 
lection of  programs  from  influence  by 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  At 
the  same  time,  CPB  receives  Federal 


funds  and.  therefciie.  must  be  account- 
able to  Congress  for  the  expenditure  of 
those  funds 

In  recognizing  what  this  amendment 
does — and  perhaps  even  more  impor- 
tantly, what  it  does  not  do— it  is  useful 
to  review  how  we  have  dealt  with  the 
tension  between  CPB's  role  as  a  stew- 
ard of  Federal  money,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  as  a  heat  shield  on  the  other. 
Congress  has  been  clear  about  the 
ends  to  which  it  wants  funds  for  public 
broadcasting  to  be  put.  Congress  wants 
CPB  to  assist  public  broadcasting  sta- 
tions to  provide  the  American  people 
with  programs  of  "high  quality,  diver- 
sity, creativity,  excellence  and  innova- 
tion." Congress  has  also  directed  that 
this  be  accomplished  while  maintain- 
ing objectivity  and  balance  in  the  over- 
all schedule  of  programs  of  a  con- 
troversial nature. 

Of  equal  importance  and  weight.  Con- 
gress has  said  that  CPB  must  carry  out 
its  activities  "*  *  *  in  ways  that  will 
most  effectively  assure  the  maximum 
freedom  »  *  *  of  public  telecommuni- 
cations entities  and  systems  from  in- 
terference with,  or  control  of.  program 
content*  *  *" 

Nothing  we  are  doing  today  changes 
CPB's  responsibility  to  ensure  mini- 
mum Government  interference  with 
the  content  of  programming.  We  are 
not  tipping  the  balance  or  somehow 
suggesting  that  CPB  should  pay  more 
attention  to  its  responsibilities  under 
the  objectivity  and  balance  clause  than 
to  its  responsibility  for  insulating  pub- 
lic broadcasters  from  program  inter- 
ference. 

Under  this  amendment,  CPB  cannot 
tell  stations  what  to  broadcast. 

This  amendment  cannot  be  viewed  as 
a  mandate  for  CPB  to  dictate  its  will 
or  editorial  judgment  to  the  rest  of  the 
public  broadcasting  system.  The  first 
amendment  rights  of  the  public  broad- 
casting system  must  be  preserved. 

It  is  only  because  I  believe  these 
rights  will  be  preserved  that  I  am  will- 
ing to  support  this  amendment 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  our  time. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 

The  amendment  (No.  1863 1  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr  STEVENS  Madam  President,  1 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

AMK.VDME.ST  .NO    IBM 

1  Purpose  To  rwjuirr  tlisclosure  of  Federal 
funding  of  public  televi.iion  programs i 

Mr.  McCONNELL  Madam  President. 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  it.s  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  report. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Keniuck.v  (Mr    McCos- 

NKLL]    proposes    an    amendment    numbered 

1864 

Mr.  Mc-CONNELL.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pane  12.  after  line  4,  insert  the  follow- 
ln»f  new  section; 

CO.VSUMER  ISFOR.MATION 

Sec.  Prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  90  day 
period  following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting, in  consultation  with  representatives 
of  public  broadcasting  entities,  shall  develop 
guidelines  to  assure  that  program  credits  for 
public  television  programs  that  receive  pro- 
duction funding  directly  from  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  adequately  dis- 
close that  all  or  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing such  program  was  paid  for  by  fundinp 
from  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing, and  that  indicates  in  some  manner  thai 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  if 
partially  funded  from  Federal  tax  revenues. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Madam  President, 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  es- 
tablished the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting.  This  Government-cre- 
ated private  corporation  channels  Fed- 
eral funds  to  public  television  and 
radio  stations.  Over  the  years.  Con- 
gress has  appi-opriated  some  $3.5  billion 
to  finance  public  broadcasting  through 
the  CPB. 

I  come  to  the  floor  today  with  appre- 
ciation and  understanding  for  the 
many  fine  public  television  programs 
produced  with  CPB  funding  and  com- 
mercial sponsorship.  From  Ken  Burns' 
'Civil  War"  to  "Masterpiece  Theater." 
CPB  has  helped  to  provide  high-qual- 
ity, unbiased  programs  that  are  of  edu- 
cational, cultural,  and  historical  value 
to  all  Americans. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  rotten 
apples  among  public  television  pro- 
grams, and  Kentuckians  are  quick  to 
voice  their  concerns  with  certain  bi- 
ases or  objectional  programs  they  view. 
Let  me  tell  you  what  I've  heard  from 
home: 

Some  Kentucky  farmers  questioned 
the  fairness  of  "The  New  Range  Wars" 
which  .attacked  cattle  ranchers; 

"Tongues  Untied  "  graphically  por- 
trayed—and some  say  propagandized— 
the  homosexual  lifestyle; 

And,  a  program  entitled  "Legacy" 
called  America  the  barbaric  West  and 
celebrated  Iraqi  civilization. 

Some  decent  folks  in  Kentucky  want 
to  know— and  have  the  right  to  know— 
if  public  television  programs  they  find 
objectional  receive  any  Federal  fund- 
ing .My  amendment  will  provide  this 
information  to  public  television  audi- 
ences at  the  time  of  a  program's  view- 
ing. 

At  the  same  time,  if  a  program  is 
well  done  and  widely  acclaimed,  my 
amendment  will  make  sure  the  tax- 
payers get  their  fair  share  of  credit  for 
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underwriting  such  a  production.  After 
all.  if  Mobil  Corp.  and  AT&T  are  ac- 
knowledged for  their  support  of  a  par- 
ticular program,  then  the  American 
people  should  get  some  credit,  too. 

My  amendment  is  as  simple  as  it  is 
straightforward.  It  requires  that  when 
all  sponsors  or  underwriters  of  a  par- 
ticular program  are  disclosed,  the  use 
of  Federal  funding  in  the  production  of 
that  program  is  also  recognized.  This 
amendment  gives  credit  where  credit  is 
due:  To  the  hard-working  .American 
taxpayers. 

While  I  had  originally  intended  to 
offer  specific  language  disclosing  Fed- 
eral landing.  I  decided  this  task  was 
best  left  to  the  CPB,  which  will  deter- 
mine an  appropriate  disclosure  after 
consultation  with  representatives  of 
public  broadcasting  entities.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  I  expect  the  Corpora- 
tion to  require  the  Federal  funding  dis- 
closure on  all  productions  that  are  di- 
rectly funded  by  the  CPB.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  there  are  other  in- 
stances when  CPB  requires  and  re- 
ceives credit  for  programs,  and  I  expect 
that  the  form  of  such  credit  would  be 
consistent  with  the  reijuirements  of  my 
amendment. 

Although  my  amendment  leaves  it  to 
the  CPB  to  determine  the  exact  word- 
ing of  the  Federal  funding  disclosure, 
let  me  state  for  the  record  what  I  be- 
lieve is  an  appropriate,  accurate,  and 
unburdened  disclaimer. 

.Again.  thii<  language  is  not  required 
by  the  amendment  I  am  offering,  but 
will  hopt^fully  serve  as  a  guideline  for 
CPB. 

What  I  suggest  is:  Funding,  either  m 
whole  or  m  part,  for  this  program  has 
been  provided  by  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting,  a  private  corpora- 
tion funded  in  part  by  P'ederal  tax  reve- 
nues. 

I  want  to  make  it  absolutely  clear 
that  if  my  constituents  find  that  the 
Federal  funding  disclaimer  that  CPB 
develops  is  inadequate  oi 

uninformative.  I  will  assure  them  that 
their  concerns  are  addressed.  I  say  to 
my  colleagues  that  support  for  this 
amendment  is  support  for  the  .Amer- 
ican people,  the  very  audience  CPB  is 
entrusted  to  serve  through  public 
broadcasting. 

In  closing,  I  thank  the  staffers  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  specifically 
Tom  Cook  of  Senator  I.nouye's  staff. 
and  Greg  Chapados  from  Senator  Ste- 
vens' staff  from  working  with  us.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  this  amend- 
ment has, been  cleared  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  m 
the  spirit  of  section  317  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act,  which  requires  broad- 
casters to  disclose  the  identity  of  pro- 
gram funders,  this  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  reinforce  that  disclosure  re- 
quirement with  respect  to  program 
funding  provided  by  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  from  moneys 
appropriated  by  Congress. 


The  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting is  charged  with  responsibility 
for  developing  such  guidelines  as  the 
Corporation,  in  consultation  with  rep- 
resentative public  broadcasting  enti- 
ties, believes  are  necessary  to  assure 
adequate  disclosure  of  the  source  of 
any  direct  program  production  funding 
provided  by  the  Corporation,  on  behalf 
of  the  American  people,  from  Federal 
appropriations.  For  this  purpose,  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the 
program  is  made  possible  by  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting  on  be- 
half of  the  American  people.  We  recog- 
nize, however,  that  different  types  of 
program  credits  may  be  appropriate  for 
different  programs,  and  agree  with 
Senator  McConnell  that  the  statute 
should  not  be  construed  to  specify  the 
exact  language  of  the  CPB  credit. 

We  are  giving  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  full  flexibility  to 
determine  what  type  of  credit  will  be 
appropriate  in  each  circumstance.  We 
also  recognize  the  need  for  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting  enti- 
ties to  assure  that  whatever  guidelines 
it  develops  are  consistent  with  the  pro- 
gram credit  requirements  that  the  pub- 
lic broadcasting  service  has  adopted  for 
nationally  distributed  programs. 

Thus,  we  are  not  mandating  that  the 
program  credits  contain  any  specific 
language  or  information,  nor  do  we  in- 
tend to  limit  in  any  way  the  editorial 
or  artistic  creativity  of  producers  to 
satisfy  this  disclosure  requirement  in 
the  way  that  is  most  appropriate  for 
each  program.  CPB  and  Interested  pub- 
he  television  producers  and  distribu- 
tors will  make  the  final  determination 
of  language  that  appropriately  ac- 
knowledges the  role  Federal  funding 
plays  in  program  financing. 

This  disclosure  requirem.ent  applies 
only  to  programming  funded,  m  whole 
or  in  part,  from  the  Corporation's  tele- 
vision program  fund,  which  is.  in  turn, 
funded  by  moneys  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress. It  does  not  apply  to  any  pro- 
gramming funded  from  the  Corpora- 
tion's other  sources  of  revenue  or  from 
any  other  source  of  federal  funds. 

As  Senator  McCONNELL  said,  his 
amendment  is  not  intended  to  blur  the 
separation  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting.  CPB  was  expressly 
created  to  serve  as  a  heat  shield  that 
would  provide  a  buffer  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  public 
broadcasting's  first  amendment  activi- 
ties. Congress  did  not  intend  in  1967. 
when  It  enacted  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Act.  nor  does  it  intend  by  this 
amendment.  to  undermine  public 
broadcasting's  journalistic  independ- 
ence or  freedom  from  governmental  in- 
fluence— whether  perceived  or  actual. 

In  developing  disclosure  guidelines. 
we  expect  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
need  to  avoid  any  perception  that  pub- 
lic broadcasting  is  in  any  way  a  Fed- 


eral Government  enterprise.  The  Cor- 
poration should  be  careful  not  to  speci- 
fy credit  wording  that  could,  in  any 
way.  be  misconstrued  by  viewers  to 
mean  that  the  program  they  have  just 
seen  was  in  any  way  influenced  by  the 
Federal  Government.  'V^'hile  CPB  is 
funded,  in  part,  by  Federal  tax  reve- 
nues, it  is  not  a  Government  agency, 
and  great  care  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  impression,  as  well  as  the 
fact,  that  programs  aired  on  public  tel- 
evision stations  are  free  of  Government 
Interference  or  control. 

Madam  President.  I  yield  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  his  time':' 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1864  i  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  m.ove  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  1  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
.Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  President.  I  am. 
pleased  today  to  emphasize  my  strong 
support  for  S.  1504.  the  Public  Tele- 
communications Act  of  1991.  I  applaud 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  iNOUYE] 
for  his  tenacity  in  working  through  the 
many  objections  to  bringing  this  im- 
portant bill  to  the  Senate  floor  for  a 
vote. 

When  my  constituents  heard  that 
public  broadcasting  may  be  m  jeop- 
ardy. I  received  several  letters  and 
phone  calls  in  support.  A  good  example 
is  a  letter  here  from  my  constituent. 
Bernadme  Whiting  of  Evanston,  who 
says: 

Those  who  oppose  the  CPB  biili  say  cable 
TV  can  provide  ih;s.  I  do  not  know  because 
I  can  not  afford  cable  and  neither  can  most 
of  the  senior  citizens  I  know  For  that  mat- 
ter, the  unemployed  and  the  underemployed 
can't  afford  cable  either  But  ail  of  us  need 
Channel  il-type  broadcasting  programming 
to  be  intelligent  voters. 

However  they  vote,  people  vote  more  intel- 
ligently because  we  have  public  TV. 

Another  constituent.  Mrs  Mary 
Clark,  writes: 

We  need  Channel  8  with  its  educational, 
cultural  and  quality  of  life  programs.  Such 
programs  as  Sesame  Street  and  Mr.  Rogers 
Neighborhood  are  so  beneficia;  to  children. 
And  where  couid  adults  hear  and  see  such 
programs  as  Great  Performances.  Master- 
piece Theater.  NacNeil-Leher.  and  many 
.more,  except  on  PBS" 

I  second  these  and  other  such 
testimonials  expressed  by  my  constitu- 
ents. Unquestionably,  public  broadcast- 
ing   fills    a    gap    left    by    network    and 
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I  ,it)U'  TV  Puhlic  broadcasting's  role  in 
presenting  programs  that  are  not  avail- 
able elsewhere  cannot  he  easily  filled 
by  any  other  entity.  In  this  ane  of  TVs 
appealing  to  the  lowest  common  de- 
nominator, public  broadcasting  suc- 
ceeds in  broadening,  edifying  and  chal- 
lenging its  viewers,  and  influencing  the 
television  medium  itself  for  the  good, 

In  the  past,  I  have  expressed  concerns 
about  the  direction  of  public  broadcast- 
ing, but  my  reasons  are  Quite  different 
from  many  of  my  colleagues.  My  con- 
cerns arise  out  of  a  desire  to  strength- 
en and  improve  the  system.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  system's  increasing  re- 
liance on  corporate  and  Government 
contributions  is  influencing  program- 
ming decisions  because  programmers 
have  strong  reasons  to  hold  their  fin- 
gers to  the  underwriting  wind.  This  is. 
however,  an  issue  I  will  address  in  a 
later  day. 

On  the  issue  of  the  Independent  Tele- 
vision Service  [ITVS),  I  believe  we  need 
to  give  the  service  a  chance  to  prove  it- 
self before  we  start  tinkering  with  or 
eliminating  its  program.  ITVS  has  the 
potential  to  bring  innovative,  diverse 
television  programming  that  furthers 
the  goals  of  public  broadcasting.  In 
looking  through  the  list  of  grant  re- 
cipients, it  is  evident  great  care  was 
taken  to  select  programs  representing 
minority  groups  and  points  of  view 
that  are  not  adequately  represented  in 
the  media.  More  clearly  needs  to  be 
done  in  this  area;  recent  events  only 
underscore  this  need. 

In  conclusion.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  public  broadcasting:  Allow 
it  operate  freely  and  without  Govern- 
ment restraint.  I  further  urge  my  col- 
leges to  give  ITVS  a  chance  to  fulfill 
its  potential.  The  Nation  has  so  much 
to  gain  if  we  do. 

Let  me  just  add  that  I  have  had  the 
privilege  this  session  of  Congress  to 
serve  on  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs,  and  I  have  come  to  appre- 
ciate, even  more,  the  contributions 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Hawaii 
has  made  to  this  country.  This  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  those. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  column  by  Clarence  Page  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

[From  the  Chicaisro  Tribune.  May  20.  1992] 

Quality  Makes  PBS  Worth  W.^tchi.nt.-.vsd 

Worth  Fundi.ng 

(By  Clarence  Pagei 

Laurence  Jarvik  wants  you  to  know  he  has 
nothing  against  •'Sesame  Street.' 

Ever  since  he  was  quoted  in  The  New  York 
Times  as  saying  the  show  has  no  more  re- 
deeming social  value  than  "Underdog."  his 
office  at  the  conservative  Heritage  Founda- 
tion, where  he  is  a  resident  scholar,  has  been 
getting  unkind  mall  from  Big  Bird  defenders 
who  compare  him  to  something  lower  than 
Oscar  the  Grouch. 

It's  part  of  the  price  he  pays  as  an  impor- 
tant deep  thinker  behind  the  battle  by  con- 


servative senators  that  blocked  funding  for 
the  Public  Broadcasting  System  all  winter 

But  he  doesn't  really  want  to  "destroy 
PBS,"  he  lnsist.s  "I  want  to  buy  a  share  in 
It." 

Shares?  Stocks'.'  Could  PBS  eventually 
stand  for  the  Profit-making  Broadcast  Sys- 
tem'' 

Yes.  says  Jarvik.  who  thinks  it's  already 
on  the  way.  since  "Sesame  Street'  toys  alone 
are  a  million-dollar  industry.  He  believes 
there  are  enough  people  who  believe  in  qual- 
ity television  who  would  support  such  a  net- 
work, even  if  it  did  not  make  profits  that 
would  even  come  close  to  matching  those  of 
the  commercial  networks. 
He  really  believes  this. 
Not  only  that,  he  has  other  people  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  believing  It  too.  He  has  provided  Im- 
portant ammunition  for  Sen  Robert  Dole 
iR-Kan  I  and  a  group  of  his  colleagues  who 
have  been  keeping  an  oddly  low  profile  on 
this  hot  potato  while  holding  up  the  latest 
PBS  funding  authorization  bill.  Small  won- 
der they're  running  for  the  tall  grass.  Would 
you  want  to  be  known  as  the  politician  who 
plucked  Big  Bird? 

Their  criticisms:  PBS  is  too  expensive,  too 
liberal,  too  elitist,  too  redundant  of  the 
choices  offered  by  cable  channels  and.  in  an 
interesting  argument  for  conservatives  to 
make,  too  many  people  are  making  too  good 
a  living  off  it. 
Respectfully.  1  disagree. 
But  first,  full  disclosure:  It's  no  secret 
that,  in  addition  to  my  column  writing.  I  am 
a  regular  contributor  to  "The  MacNeil 
Lehrer  Newshour  "  and  an  occasional  panel- 
ist on  "The  McLaughlin  Group."  among 
other  PBS  appearances  that  included,  sig- 
nificantly, a  well-received  documentary  on 
the  black  conservative  movement  which  PBS 
broadcast  in  February.  (Its  also  scheduled 
for  rebroadcast  in  August.  Check  your  local 
listings.) 

Elsewhere  in  my  checkered  career.  I  was  a 
documentary  producer  and  news  reporter  on 
a  major  network  television  station  in  Chi- 
cago. So.  I  have  nothing  against  thi?  free 
market.  I  encourage  it. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  network  priority 
shifts  that  followed  the  corporate  takeovers 
in  the  '80s  illustrate,  the  pressures  to  make 
a  profit  are  more  likelv  to  result  in  a  "Wheel 
of  Fortune"  than  a  "Ma.sterpiece  Theater." 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  like  PBS 
boilerplate  or.  worse,  a  pledge  drive.  I  think 
It's  worth  the  dollar-or-so  per  citizen  per 
year  it  costs  to  offer  those  who  cannot  afford 
cable  at  least  one  network  that  has  public 
service,  not  private  profit,  as  its  mandate. 

The  expense  argument  is  laughable  when 
you  compare  the  $1.1  billion  that  PBS  is 
seeking  for  its  next  three  years  of  operations 
(slightly  more  than  the  Penugon  now  spends 
on  military  bands)  to  the  $2.9  billion  a  Sen- 
ate committee  recently  approved  for  just 
two  Seawolf  submarines  that  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration wants  to  cancel 

True,  cable  is  coming  along,  but  1  keep 
switching  back  to  PBS  for  grand  programs 
like  "The  MacNell  Lehrer  Newshour." 
"Nova."  "Nature."  "The  American  Experi- 
ence." •Frontline"  and  "Live  from  Lincoln 
Center"  that  cable  cannot  yet  match  in  qual- 
ity and  that  the  commercial  network  sta- 
tions, guided  by  their  own  free-market  im- 
peratives, choose  not  to  even  try  to  match. 

How  about  the  "too  liberal  "  argumenf 
"The  fact  that  the  PBS  prime-time  schedule 
features  election  specials  by  Bill  Moyers  and 
William  Greider,  two  liberal  Democrats, 
without  equal  time  being  provided  by  con- 
servatives, is  a  violation  of  both  the  spirit 


and  the  letter  of  the  1967  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Act,"  Jarvik  recently  wrote 

Well,  be  wary  of  anyone  who  claims  to 
know  the  "spirit"  of  any  law  The  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  calls  for  fairness,  but  sill 
allows  programs  that  have  a  distinct 
unrebutted  point  of  views.  Some  challenge 
prevailing  wisdom,  liberal  and  conservative, 
which  should  come  as  no  surprise  on  a  non- 
commercial, alternative  channel 

As  PBS  President  Bruce  Christensen  said 
on  "Nightline."  "If  you're  questioning  the 
status  quo.  if  you're  looking  at  things  that 
are  going  wrong  In  society,  if  you're  looking 
at  what  the  problems  and  the  warts  and  the 
difficulties  are.  you  could  say  that  has  some 
kind  of  political  bias." 

That's  OK.  Taking  chances  and  shaking 
things  up  in  a  way  commercial  stations  are 
reluctant  to  do  is  part  of  what  an  alternative 
network  should  do. 

Most  of  the  debate  over  PBS  sounds  like 
the  second  phase  of  a  conservative  culture 
w.'\r  that  began  with  Sen.  Jesse  Helms'  (R- 
N.C.)  celebrated  attacks  on  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts,  a  cynical  diversion  at 
a  time  when  Congress  is  gridlocked  over  the 
deficit,  unemployment,  sagging  productivity 
and  other  big-ticket  problems  of  our  times. 

Nevertheless,  as  long  as  it  takes  public 
money.  PBS  if  fair  game  for  political  exploi- 
tation. That's  OK  too.  In  the  end.  the  quality 
of  its  product  speaks  for  itself  If  it's  worth 
watching,  it's  worth  defending 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  President.  I  just 
add  that  I  am  one  who  does  not  watch 
television  that  much.  I  suppose  that  is 
true  of  most  of  us  in  this  body,  but 
public  television  has  just  made  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  to  this  country. 
I  watch  WETA  here,  and  when  I  am  in 
Chicago.  I  watch  Channel  11.  When  I 
am  home  in  southern  Illinois.  1  watch 
Channel  8.  the  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity station.  You  get  a  breadth  of 
information,  and  you  get  in-depth 
things  on  public  television  that,  frank- 
ly, you  just  cannot  get  anywhere  else. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  day  come 
when  public  television  does  not  have  to 
have  these  little  10-second  spots  that 
General  Motors  or  ADM  has  helped  to 
contribute  to  this.  I  think,  ideally, 
they  should  be  independent  of  that 
kind  of  need. 

But  the  contribution  has  been  very 
significant.  I  add  that  independent  tel- 
evision service  is  just  getting  launched. 
Certainly  we  should  not  cut  back  with 
any  kind  of  an  amendment  here.  We  en- 
riched this  Nation— when  I  say  we.  it 
was  happening  before  I  was  in  Con- 
gress—when we  authorized  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting,  as 
well  as  NPR.  I  might  add. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  people  who 
initiated  it.  The  last  thing  we  should 
be  doing  here  is  to  cut  back  on  that 
commitment. 
I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  that  absence  of  a  quorum, 
under  the  previous  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The    legislative    clerk    proceeded    to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER 
yields  time'' 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  such  time  as  he  may 
nt'fd. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  m  support  of  S.  1504.  American 
public  broadcasting  is  a  national  cul- 
tural treasure  supported  by  a  remark- 
able public  and  private  partnership. 

Public  broadcasting  has  come  to 
symbolize  the  finest  standards  of  qual- 
ity m  programming  in  both  television 
and  in  radio.  This  Senator  is  privileged 
tu  use  it  on  an  almost  daily  basis,  par- 
tu  ularly  availing  myself  of  those  pro- 
grams relating  to  news  and  informa- 
tion. 

Public  broadcasting,  m  my  judgment, 
offers  the  most  objective  news  and  m- 
form.ition  available  today.  An  out- 
standing example  is  the  MacNeil 
Lehrer  program.  w"hich  I  tape  and  re- 
view almost  without  exception  every- 
da.v. 

Further,  there  are  educational  and 
instructional  programs  that  reach  30 
million  American  school  children  every 
year.  Public  affairs  programs  and  cul- 
tural affairs  pi'ograms  enliven  and  en- 
rich our  national  diet.  What  public 
broadcasting  offers  its  viewers  Is  some- 
thing, in  m.v  judgment,  that  is  un- 
matched anywhere.  There  is  nothing 
else  like  it.  in  my  judgment,  to  be 
found  not  only  in  the  United  States. 
but  worldwide.  It  is  the  only  non- 
commercial alternative  that  offers  edu- 
cational and  cultural  programming  to 
numerous  households  in  America. 

In  the  current  debate  about  public 
broadcasting,  we  hear  again  the  con- 
cerns about  political  balance  and  the 
iiupstions  that  address  the  issue  of  pub- 
lic funding  for  programs  that  may  be 
controversial  or  objectionable.  I  be- 
lieves that  many  people  really  do  not 
know  exactly  how  public  broadcasting 
works  and  ho'w  it  ensures  that  there  is 
objective  assessment  in  those  areas 
that  could  be  termed  controversial  or 
objectionable.  Public  broadcasting  sta- 
tions are  licensed  to  individual  com- 
munities, to  universities,  or  to  a  spe- 
cific State, 

The  stations  are  served  by  local 
boards  and  operate  in  an  atmosphere  of 
strong  communit.v  responsibility  and 
accountabilit.v. 

For  example,  in  the  recent  independ- 
ently produced  program  "Tongues  Un- 
tied." 230.  or  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  country's  public  television  sta- 
tions elected  not  to  broadcast  the  pro- 
gram specifically  because  they  found 
Its  contents  to  be  presumably  objec- 
tionable or  unacceptable,  or  both,  for 
their  particular  viewers.  Here  is  a  clear 
example  of  local  users,  how  they  can 
perform  their  own  independent — and  I 
express  the  word  "independent" — 
screening  as  to  what  in  their  judgment 
IS  appropriate  for  their  particular  geo- 
graphic area  of  viewers. 
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As  a  public-private  venture  serving 
the  public  interest  for  more  than  two 
decades,  public  broadcasting  continues 
to  work  because  the  public  owns  this 
medium. 

We  live  in  an  age  when  technology 
daily  continues  to  increase  the  re- 
sources that  provide  the  news  and  in- 
formation we  may  possess.  The  avail- 
ability of  this  stream  of  information 
approaches  the  Madisonian  prescrip- 
tion that  in  a  free  state,  the  people  and 
their  government  must  arm  themselves 
with  the  power  that  knowledge — infor- 
mation and  facts— alone  can  provide. 

Madam  President.  I  support  public 
broadcasting  and  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  adopt  this  legislation  indicat- 
ing their  like  support.  I  wish  to  com- 
ment on  the  strong  courage  manifested 
by  the  managers  of  this  bill,  and  I  com- 
mend them  for  their  management.  I 
hope  the.v  are  successful. 

Madam  President.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Sydnor.  Jr..  for  the  infor- 
mation he  provided  me  concerning  this 
piece  of  legislation,  and  the  many  Vir- 
ginians who  have  contacted  me  to  ex- 
press their  opinions  about  this  legisla- 
..ion  before  the  Senate  todav. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  dis- 
tinguished maiontv  leader. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  .MITCHELL.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  returns  to  the  consideration  of 
the  pending  business.  S.  1.504.  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  public 
broadcasting,  at  11  a.m.  on  Wednesday. 
June  3.  it  be  considered  under  the  fol- 
lowing limitation  that  supercedes  the 
agreement  that  was  previously  entered; 

That  Senator  LOTr  be  recognized  to 
offer,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Senator 
Helms,  an  amendment  to  freeze  or  re- 
duce the  funding  levels  of  the  bill;  that 
there  be  60  minutes  on  the  amendment, 
with  an  additional  15  minutes  on  the 
amendment,  with  an  additional  15  min- 
utes under  the  control  of  Senator  Mci'- 
.viH.-\N;  that  at  the  conclusion  or  yield- 
ing back  of  time  on  the  amendment, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on.  or  in  re- 
lation to  the  Lott  am.endm.ent; 

That  immediately  following  the  dis- 
position of  the  Lott  amendment,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the  B.vrd 
amendment  No.  1859:  that  the  only 
amendment,  remaining  in  order  to  this 
bill,  other  than  the  substitute  amend- 
ment as  amended,  be  the  Dole  amend- 
ment with  respect  to  funding  for  the 
Independent  Television  Service  [ITVS] 
on  which  there  be  1  hour; 

That  there  be  3  hours  remaining  on 
the  bill,  with  all  of  the  above-listed 
time  limitations  equally  divided  and 
controlled  in  the  usual  form,  and  that 
at  the  conclusion  or  yielding  back  of 
time,  the  bill  be  read  for  the  third 
time:  that  all  of  the  preceding  occur 
without  any  intervening  action  or  de- 


bate: that  no  motions  to  recommit  be 
in  order:  and  that  all  aspects  of  the 
previously  entered  agreement  remain 
in  place  following  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request'' 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  INOUYE,  No  objection 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  ;s  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ordered  That  at  11:00  a.m.  on  Wedr.esday. 
June  3.  1992.  the  Senate  resume  consider- 
ations of  S.  1504.  a  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  public  broadcasting,  and  that  it 
be  considered  under  the  following  agree- 
mer.t,: 

O'dcred  further.  That  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott!  be  recognized  to  offer, 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  Senator  Helms,  an 
amendment  to  freeze  or  reduce  the  funding 
levels  of  the  bill,  on  which  there  shall  be  60 
minutes,  with  an  additional  15  minutes 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan):  Provided.  That  at  the 
conclusions  or  yielding  back  of  time  on  the 
amendment,  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on. 
or  in  relation  to.  the  Lott  amendment. 

Ordered  further.  That  immediately  follow- 
ing disposition  of  the  Lott  amendment,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the  Byrd  amend- 
.Tient.  No.  1859, 

Ordered  further.  That  the  only  amendment 
remaining  in  order  to  this  bill  be  the  Dole 
amendment  with  respect  to  funding  for  the 
Independent  Television  Service  d.T.V.S. i  on 
which  there  shall  be  1  hour. 

Ordered  .further.  That  all  the  above-listed 
time  limitations  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled in  the  usual  form. 

Ordered  further.  That  there  be  3  hours  re- 
maining on  the  bill,  with  1  hour  under  the 
control  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole):  1  hour  under  the  control  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye):  and  1  hour  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  in  the 
usual  form. 

Ordered  further.  That  no  motions  to  recom- 
mit be  in  order. 

Ordered  .further  That  at  the  conclusion  or 
yielding  back  of  time,  the  bill  be  read  for  the 
third  time,  that  without  any  intervening  ac- 
tion or  debate,  the  Commerce  Committee  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
MR  2977.  the  House  companion  bill,  and  the 
.Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

Ordered  further.  That  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  be  stricken  and  the  text  of  S.  1504.  as 
amended,  be  inserted  m  lieu  thereof,  that  the 
hill  be  read  for  the  third  time,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  vote  on  passage  of  H  R  2977.  a? 
amended,  and  that  upon  disposition  of  H  R 
2977.  S.  1504  be  returned  to  the  Calendar 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  my  colleagues  for  their  coopera- 
tion in  permitting  this  agreement  to  be 
entered. 

Senators  should  be  aware  that  pursu- 
ant to  this  agreement,  a  vote  on  or  in 
relation  to  an  amendment  by  Senator 
Lott  will  occur  at  approximately  12:15 
p.m.  tomorrow:  that  it  will  be  followed 
immediately  by  a  vote  on  the  Byrd 
amendment.  No.  1859:  and  that  there 
will  thereafter  be  the  possibility  of  the 
Dole  amendment  being  offered  with  1 
hour  time  limitation  and  then  1  further 
hour  on  the  bill.   So  there  will  be  at 
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least  two  votes  at  about  12:15  tomorrow 
with  a  possibility  of  one  or  two  more 
votes  thet-eafier  in  the  early  afternoon. 

In  view  of  this  agreement,  there  will 
be  no  further  rollcall  votes  today,  and 
the  Senate  will  return  to  session  to- 
moirow  There  will  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  prior  to  returninif  to 
this  bill  at  11  pursuant  to  the  agree- 
ment. 

I  thank  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska,  and  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Haw.iu.  for  their  coopera- 
tion in  this  matter. 

Madam  President.  I  yield  the  floor, 
and  I  Mik'tresl  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Thi'  PRKSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

.Mr  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oideifd. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 


MRS.  HELENKA  BRICE  OF 
FAIRBANKS.  AK 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 
rise  today  to  say  goodbye  to  a  remark- 
able woman  and  a  good  friend:  Mrs. 
Helenka  Brice  of  Fairbanks,  AK. 

Helenka  passed  away  last  Saturday 
at  the  age  of  83.  As  a  great-grand- 
mother she  leaves  behind  a  wonderful 
family  and  a  legacy  as  rich  and  varied 
as  the  beautiful  State  that  we  all  love. 

Helenka  Brice  was  a  dynamic  and 
caring  individual.  She  did  not  shy  away 
from  involvement  in  her  community 
and  in  contributing  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  Last  Frontier. 

With  her  husband  Luther,  who  passed 
away  in  1987.  she  founded  a  construc- 
tion firm  that  was  instrumental  in 
building  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  and 
helping  villages  throughout  Alaska. 
She  was  a  tough  businesswoman  who 
got  things  done.  In  political  circles  she 
was  known  as  the  organizer,  the 
mobilizer  of  forces. 

She  was  also  a  kind-hearted  woman 
who  was  devoted  to  the  arts,  literature. 
and  children.  Many  times  those  inter- 
ests converged,  and  the  results  were 
wonderful  gifts  of  literature  that  she 
would  send  to  her  "adopted  grand- 
daughter", particularly  my  daughter 
Lily  and  to  other  children. 

Helenka  considered  herself  a  grand- 
mother at-large  to  these  children  and 
set  out  to  introduce  them  to  the  won- 
derful worlds  of  art,  history,  and  myth. 
She  always  sent  books  that  challenged 
Lily -books  that  expanded  her  mind 
and  broadened  her  horizons. 

With  these  books  often  came  beau- 
tiful hand-written  letters.  In  a  note 
written  when  she  was  80.  Helenka  de- 
scribed to  Lily  a  favorite  passage  from 
an  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  poem. 


I  want  to  read  Helenkas  comments 
because  I  believe  they  capture  her  spir- 
it better  than  anything  I  can  say.  This 
is  a  quote  from  her  letter  to  Lily  when 
she  was  80. 

I  always  loved  the  line  [TJhe  souls  Rialt/3 
has  its  merchandize.'  What  It  says  to  me  is 
that  our  mind,  our  heart,  has  all  sorts  of  ex- 
periences We  each  have  our  own  Rialto— our 
own  place  to  keep  our  personal  merchandise 
in  our  hearts  and  in  our  feellnRS.  Books,  all 
kinds  of  books,  have  their  place  as  somewhat 
of  an  explanation  to  us  of  other  merchandise 
we  have  stored  in  our  brain,  our  heart,  our 
soul.  Books  are  one  bit  of  storage  that  seem 
to  fit.  regardless  of  their  age  or  their  subject 
matter,  into  our  own  Rialto. 

I  send  my  condolences  to  Helenka's 
large  and  loving  family,  to  all  of  her 
grandchildren,  and  also  to  the  many 
people  Helenka  touched.  She  will  be 
missed  in  our  State  of  Alaska  for  the 
selfless  contributions  she  made  to  her 
communit.v  and  our  State. 


IN  HONOR  OF  .il  DGK  T.   E.M.MET 
CLARIE 

Mr.  DODD.  .Madam  President,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  Judge  T.  Emmet 
Clarie,  who  recently  retired  from  the 
Connecticut  Federal  court  circuit  after 
three  decades  of  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion. 

Appointed  as  a  Federal  judge  by 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  in  1961. 
Clarie  earned  the  reputation  as  one  of 
the  toughest  and  fairest  Federal  judges 
in  Connecticut.  His  long  and  outstand- 
ing record  demonstrates  his  firm  belief 
that  people  who  violate  the  law  should 
be  punished  for  their  crimes.  He  is 
well-known  for  offering  no  less  than  a 
90-day  jail  sentence  for  offenders.  "I 
learned  from  an  old  sheriff  who  ran  one 
of  the  State  jails.  He  told  me  men  who 
got  30  days  would  say  the.v  could  do 
that  standing  on  their  heads.  If  they 
got  60  days,  they  didn't  want  any  part 
of  it  again." 

Throughout  his  tenure,  Clarie  re- 
mained true  to  his  beliefs  and  prin- 
ciples. He  would  agonize  over  each  case 
to  guarantee  fairness  and  justice  for 
all.  These  values  he  tried  to  instill  in 
his  clerks.  Many  remember  him.  fond- 
ly, as  a  father  figure  from  whom  they 
sought  professional  and  personal  ad- 
vice. 

While  serving  on  the  bench,  Clarie 
never  forgot  the  feelings  of  uncertainty 
and  apprehension  many  young  lawyers 
experience  and  was  quick  to  share  his 
wisdom  and  expertise  with  them. 
Among  his  colleagues,  he  was  respected 
and  admired  for  his  truthfulness  and 
loyalty  to  the  law. 

Prior  to  being  appointed  to  the  Fed- 
eral circuit,  Clarie  was  an  active  public 
servant.  As  a  teacher,  a  lawyer,  and  a 
State  legislator,  he  was  committed  to 
serving  the  people  of  Connecticut  with 
their  best  interests  in  mind,  regardless 
of  politics,  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
This  pledge  he  caiTied  with  him 
throughout  his  career. 


Clearly,  T  Emmet  Clarie  exemplifies 
the  judicial  authority  and  impartiality 
that  is  valued  among  lawyers  and 
judges  today.  Those  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  him  will  affection- 
ately remember  him  as  a  mentor,  a 
public  servant,  a  judge  and  a  friend 
Judge  Clarie  serves  as  a  role  model  to 
young  lawyers  today.  His  retirement 
will  leave  a  noticeable  void  in  the  Fed- 
eral court  circuit  that  will  be  difficult 
to  fill. 

I  applaud  Judge  Clarie  for  his  life- 
time service  to  the  people  of  Connecti- 
cut and  wish  him  all  the  best  in  his  fu- 
ture endeavors 


THANKS  TO  A  CONGRESSIONAL 
FELLOW 

Mr.  SIMON.  .Madam  President.  I 
would  like  to  commend  Maj.  Michael 
H.  Gilbert,  who  has  served  as  a  con- 
gressional feJlow  on  my  Judiciary 
Committee  staff.  Major  Gilbert  is  the 
first  active  duty  Air  Force  attorney 
chosen  to  participate  in  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management's  LEGIS  Fel- 
lows Program. 

As  many  of  m.v  colleagues  know,  this 
is  a  program  that  competitively  selects 
experienced  civil  servants  to  work  in 
congressional  offices  for  6  months  or  a 
year.  The  perspective,  experience,  and 
knowledge  that  these  people — who  are 
some  of  our  Government's  finest^— bring 
to  their  work  with  the  Congress  are  of 
the  greatest  value  to  those  Members 
and  committees  who  participate  in  the 
program. 

Major  Gilbert  is  a  particularly  out- 
standing e.xample  of  this  fellowship 
program.  A  1979  graduate  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Academy,  he  was  sent  to  law 
school  by  the  Air  Force  and  has  served 
as  a  criminal  trial  attorney  in  Alaska 
and  an  assistant  professor  of  law  at  the 
Air  Force  Academy.  The  .Academy  then 
sponsored  his  master  of  laws  degree  at 
Harvard  Law  School.  He  has  served  as 
a  legislative  counsel  in  the  .^ir  Force 
General  Law  Division  at  the  Pentagon 
for  6  months  before  coming  to  my  of- 
fice in  January. 

Major  Gilbert  quickly  became  a  key 
member  of  my  staff.  I  relied  upon  him 
in  researching  and  briefing  me  on  con- 
troversial issues,  such  as  the  detention 
of  Haitian  refugees.  After  a  short  time, 
he  took  the  lead,  along  with  our  chief 
counsel,  on  my  introduction  of  the 
Hate  Crimes  Sentencing  Enhancement 
Act  of  1992.  He  also  staffed  several 
hearings,  including  an  EEOC  oversight 
hearing  and  a  hearing  on  employer 
sanctions  for  hiring  illegal  aliens. 
When  we  needed  someone  to  handle  the 
complex  subject  of  anticompetitive 
pricing  practices  in  the  petroleum  mar- 
ket, we  turned  to  Major  Gilbert  to  ana- 
lyze the  issues.  His  memoranda  and 
briefings  were  always  exhaustively  re- 
searched, excellently  written,  and  pro- 
fessionally presented.  His  counsel  has 
been  invaluable 


Major  Gilbert's  enthusiastic  attitude 
and  hard  work  will  be  missed.  As  he  re- 
turns to  the  Pentagon.  I  want  to  thank 
him  for  his  significant  contributions  to 
puMic  service, and  congratulate  him  on 
.t  Mib  well  done. 


THE  White  Hou.se.  June  2.  1992. 


RKMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SE- 
CRECY TREATY  DOCl'MENT  NO 
102  31 

Mr  .MITCHELL.  Madam  Pi-esident. 
as  m  executive  session,  I  ask  unani- 
nums  consent  that  the  injunction  of  se- 
Liri  V  he  removed  from  the  Treaty  with 
rht'  Czfch  and  -Slovak  Federal  Republic 
C'./r;'  crnintj  the  Reciprocal  Encourage- 
rr.'T.',  and  Protection  of  Investment 
■;'!  .M- V  Document  No.  102-31).  trans- 
n~,i' It'll  to  the  Senate  today  by  the 
rrc.-<i<lenl;  and  ask  that  the  treaty  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  the  first 
time:  that  it  be  referred,  with  accom- 
panying papers,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed:  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
^.it,'.'  !..•  printed  in  the  Record. 

Th'  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
I  ■  ;•■  •  \'  :..  !t  is  so  ordered. 

I!..  !:.•  .-sage  of  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, I  transmit  herewith  the  Treaty 
Between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Czech  and  Slovak  Federal  Re- 
puluu  Concerning  the  Reciprocal  En- 
couragement and  Protection  of  Invest- 
ment, with  Protocol  and  three  related 
exchanges  of  letters,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  October  22.  1991.  I  transmit 
also,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
the  report  of  the  Department  of  State 
with  respect  to  this  treaty. 

The  treaty  is  an  integral  part  of  my 
initiative  to  strengthen  economic  rela- 
tions with  Central  and  East  European 
countries.  The  treaty  is  designed  to  aid 
the  growth  of  the  private  sector  in  the 
Czech  and  Slovak  Federal  Republic  by 
protecting  and  thereby  encouraging 
U.S.  private  investment.  The  treaty  is 
fully  consistent  with  U.S.  policy  to- 
ward international  investment.  A  spe- 
cific tenet,  reflected  in  this  treaty,  is 
that  U,S.  investment  abroad  and  for- 
eign investment  in  the  United  States 
should  receive  fair,  equitable,  and  non- 
discriminatory treatment.  Under  this 
treaty,  the  Parties  also  agree  to  inter- 
national law  standards  for  expropria- 
tion and  compensation;  free  transfers 
of  funds  associated  with  investments; 
and  the  option  of  the  investor  to  re- 
solve disputes  with  the  host  govern- 
ment through  international  arbitra- 
tion 

I  I'ccommend  that  the  Senate  con- 
sider this  treaty  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  Kive  its  advice  and  consent  to  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty,  with  protocol 
and  related  exchanges  of  letters,  at  an 
early  date. 

GEORGE  BL'SH. 
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CONGRATULATING  THE 
PITTSBURGH  PENGUINS 

Mr,  .MITCHELL.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  .Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  .Senate  Resolution  304.  con- 
t'ratulating  the  Pittsburgh  Penguins 
on  winning  the  1992  Stanley  Cup,  sub- 
mitted earlier  today  by  Mr.  WOP'KORU 
and  Mr.  Speoter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  b.v  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

.A  resolution  (S.  Res.  304i  to  conpr.atui.ite 
Che  Pittsburth  Penguins  on  winning  thf  :992 
Stanle.v  Cup. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

.Mr.  WOFFORD.  Madam  President, 
It's  a  great  day  for  hockey.  Pittsburgh. 
the  cil.y  of  champions,  has  done  it 
again.  The  Penguins  have  won  the  1992 
Stanley  Cup  marking  their  second  con- 
secutive National  Hockey  League 
championship. 

The  June  1  victory  over  the  Chicago 
Blackhawks  culminated  11  consecutive 
playoff  victories.  The  1991-92  Penguins 
season  saw  a  determined  team  hit  its 
championship  stride  during  the  playoff 
series.  Throughout  the  season  and  the 
playoffs,  the  Penguins  showed  that 
they  could  win  by  playing  a  wide  open 
offensive  game  or  a  tenacious  defensive 
one.  After  tragically  losing  last  sea- 
son's Stanley  Cup  coach  Boh  Johnson, 
this  year's  Penguins  rallied  under 
coach  Scotty  Bowman  to  keep  the 
Stanley  Cup  in  Pittsburgh.  The  city  of 
Pittsburgh  and  the  citizens  of  Penn- 
sylvania can  take  great  pride  in  the 
Penguins  two  consecutive  Stanley 
Cups. 

I  am  proud  today  to  introduce  a  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate's appreciation  to  those  in  the  Pen- 
guins organization  and  their  fans  who 
made  the  dreams  of  a  second  Stanley 
Cup  a  reality.  .All  of  us  in  Pennsylvania 
salute  this  outstanding  feat. 

Madam  President,  to  use  the  words  of 
Bob  Johnson,  it's  a  great  day  for  the 
Penguins,  for  Pittsburgh,  and  for  all  of 
Pennsylvania. 

.Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President, 
today  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
1992  Stanley  Cup  champion  Pittsburgh 
Penguins  on  their  victory  over  the  Chi- 
i  ago  Blackhawks  la.st  night  in  Chicago. 
This  win  was  their  11  consecutive  play- 
off victory,  tying  the  record  set  2 
weeks  ago  by  the  Chicago  team.  It  also 
allowed  the  team  to  successfully  de- 
fend last  year's  championship  and  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  title  of  Stanley  Cup 
champions.  Back-to-back  Wales  Con- 
ference championships  and  .Stanley  Cup 
championships  prove  that  the  Penguins 
are  a  team  with  a  team  with  a  firm 
grasp  on  the  formula  for  success. 


To  defend  the  .Stanley  Cup  is  not  an 
easy  task.  This  task  was  certainly  not 
made  any  easier  by  the  loss  of  the  Pen- 
guins beloved  coach.  'Badger'  Bob 
Johnson.  Shortly  after  the  tea.m  vis- 
ited the  White  House  last  summer. 
Coach  Johnson  was  diagnosed  with  ter- 
minal cancer.  Coach  Johnson  passed 
away  a  few  months  later  leaving  the 
Pens  without  their  emotional  and  in- 
spirational leader.  Coach  Johnson  will 
be  missed,  however,  he  instilled  m  the 
hearts  of  his  players  and  in  the  hearts 
of  Penguin  fans  ever.vwhere  that  each 
day  was  a  "great  day  for  hockey."  This 
phrase,  which  Coach  Johnson  would  ex- 
claim every  morning  prior  to  the 
team's  prior  to  the  team's  practice,  is 
painted  on  the  ice  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Civic  .^rena  as  a  tribute  to  Coach  John- 
son. 

Each  team  member  took  Coach  John- 
son's enthusiasm  to  heart.  It  is  because 
of  this  love  for  the  game,  which  he  in- 
stilled in  each  player,  that  despite  his 
absence  the  Penguins  were  able  to  re- 
peat as  champions  of  the  National 
Hockey  League. 

In  particular.  I  would  like  to  ac- 
knowledge the  accomplishments  of  the 
playoffs  most  valuable  player.  Mario 
Lemieux.  .\nyone  who  has  witnessed 
number  66's  limitless  abilities  on  the 
ice  would  agree  that  he  brings  to  hock- 
ey what  Michael  Jordan  brings  to  bas- 
ketball. Except  Michael  Jordan  rarely 
has  to  accomplish  such  feats  with  a 
broken  hand  and  the  entire  opposing 
team  tripping,  slashing,  and  hooking 
him  on  his  way  to  the  basket. 

.^11  the  other  players  deserve  recogni- 
tion for  their  accomplishments;  The 
goalie.  Tom  Barrasso.  for  his  outstand- 
ing play  defending  the  net;  Jaromir 
Jagr  for  his  puck  handling  wizardry; 
Kevin  Stevens  for  his  hard-nosed  offen- 
sive performance;  Ron  Francis  for  win- 
ning all  the  important  faceoffs;  and 
Rick  Tocchet  and  the  rest  of  the  team 
for  their  quiet  and  consistent  perform- 
ance at  both  ends  of  the  ice.  The  Pen- 
guins, who  have  been  known  as  one  of 
the  league's  most  potent  offensive 
teams,  demonstrated  a  remarkable 
knack  for  defensive  play  as  well  under 
the  leadership  of  interim  coach  Scotty 
Bowman. 

It  is  with  pride  that  I  join  my  col- 
league .Senator  Wokford  in  offering 
this  Senate  resolution  congratulating 
the  Pittsburgh  Penguins  for  winning 
the  1992  Stanley  Cup.  I  believe  that  it 
is  most  fitting  that  on  the  team's  sil- 
ver anniversary  the  prestigious  silver 
Stanley  Cup  should  remain  in  Pitts- 
burgh with  the  Penguins, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  304)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 
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S.  RE8.  304 

Whereas  on  June  1.  1992.  the  Pittsburgh 
Penguins  won  the  Stanley  Cup  which  ref»- 
resents  the  National  Hockey  League  cham- 
pionship: 

Whereas  winning  the  Stanley  Cup  is  the 
culmination  of  the  dedication  and  efforts  of 
the  players,  coaches,  and  owners  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Penguins. 

Whereas  the  support  of  all  the  Penguins 
fans  and  the  people  of  Pittsburgh  helped 
make  winning  the  Stanley  Cup  possible; 

Whereas  the  Pittsburgh  Penguins  have  won 
two  consecutive  Stanley  Cups;  and 

Whereas  the  Pittsburgh  Penguins  are  cele- 
brating their  25th  year  In  the  National  Hock- 
ey League   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  congratulates 
the  Pittsburgh  Penguins  for  winning  the  1992 
Stanley  Cup 

Mr.  MITCH  1:L.L  .M.i.lam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  STEVKNS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  la.v  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGES  FKU.M    i  HE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran.  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sun<iry  nominations 
and  a  treat.v  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  and  treaty  received 
today  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Sen- 
ate proceedings. ) 


ANNUAL  h'l'i'dur  OF  THE  US. 
ARMS  CuNl'KoL  AND  DISAR- 
.\I  ANIENT  AGENCY     PRESI- 

DENTIAL MESSAGE— PM  242 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  United 
States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  Annual  Report  for  1991 

The  report  provides  information 
about  the  nature  and  significance  of 
treaties  signed  during  the  year,  the 
conduct  of  arms  control  negotiations, 
the  coordination  of  treaty  implementa- 
tion procedures,  and  other  activities 
conducted  pursuant  to  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act.  as 
amended. 

The  international  security  environ- 
ment, which  has  changed  considerably 
since  the  submission  of  last  year's  re- 
port, continues  to  evolve.  Our  bilateral 
arms  control  agenda,  including  the 
START  treaty  that  is  reviewed  exten- 


sively in  Chapter  2.  continues.  At  the 
same  time,  our  efforts  to  curb  pro- 
liferation and  deal  with  the  regional 
conflicts  have  been  expanded,  and  the 
implementation  of  the  growing  number 
of  existing  treaties  and  agreements  has 
become  more  demanding.  The  work  of 
arms  control,  therefore,  is  expanding. 

As  our  defense  program  reorders  its 
priorities,  our  arms  control  program  is 
doing  the  same  as  a  consequence  of  the 
changed  East-West  relationship. 

Georc.k  Bush. 

The  White  Housf.  June  2.  1992. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  ST. 
LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATION  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT     PM  243 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report:  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Saint  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion's Annual  Report  for  fiscal  year 
1991.  This  report  has  been  prepared  in 
accordance  with  section  10  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  Act  of  May  13.  1954 
(33  U.S.C.  989(a)).  and  covers  the  period 
October  1.  1990.  through  September  30. 
1991. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House.  June  2.  1992. 


MESSAGES  }•  HO.M    THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1991.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  May  27.  1992. 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills; 

S  8T0  .^n  act  to  authorize  inclusion  of  a 
track  of  land  in  the  Golden  Gate  National 
Recreation  Area.  California; 

S.  2569.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary continuation  on  office  of  the  current 
Deputy  Security  .Advisor  on  a  flag  officer 
grade  in  the  Navy:  and 

H  R  4990  An  act  rescinding  certain  budget 
authority 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1991,  the  en- 
rolled bills  were  signed  on  May  28.  1992. 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  [Mr   BYKD). 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  9:35  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bills,  each  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2342.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An   Act   to   provide   for   the   disposition   of 


funds  appropriated  to  pay  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Mississippi  Sioux  Indians  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  numbered  142. 
359.  360.  and  383.  and  for  other  purposes  ".  ap- 
proved October  25.  1972  i86  Stat.  1168  et  seqi: 
and 

S  2783.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with  resf)ect  to  med- 
ical devices,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolution,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Con  Res.  123.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  use  of  the  East  Front  park- 
ing lot  of  the  Capitol  for  an  exhibit  by  N.AS.^ 
during  the  period  beginning  on  June  1.  1992 
and  ending  June  5,  1992 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2507)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend the  programs  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bill  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  4880  An  act  to  reduce  the  stockpile 
requirement  for,  and  authorize  the  disposal 
of.  cobalt  from  the  National  Defense  Stock- 
pile; and 

H  J.  Res.  494  Joint  resolution  increasing 
the  statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H  Con.  Res.  177.  A  concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  a  United  States  policy  of 
strengthening  and  maintaining  an  Inter- 
national Whaling  Commission  moratorium 
on  the  commercial  killing  of  whales,  and 
otherwise  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  conserving  and  protect- 
ing the  world's  whale  population 

At  2:25  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerk.^  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R  776.  .An  act  to  provide  for  improved 
energy  efficiency. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  6010(d)(1)(C)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  102-240.  the  minority  leader  ap- 
points Mr.  George  Ebersole.  of  Chicago. 
IL.  to  serve  as  a  member  from  private 
life  of  the  National  Council  on  Surface 
Transportation  Research  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  read  the  first  and  second 
times  by  unanimous  consent,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

H.R.  4880.  .\n  act  to  reduce  the  stockpile 
requirement  for.  and  authorize  the  disposal 
of.  cobalt  from  the  National  Defense  Stock- 
pile; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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H  J  Res.  494.  Joint  resolution  increasing 
the  statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  Con  Res-  177.  A  concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  a  United  States  policy  of 
strengthening  and  maintaining  an  Inter- 
national Whaling  Commission  moratorium 
on  the  commercial  killing  of  whales,  and 
otherwise  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  conserving  and  protect- 
ing the  worlds  whale  populations,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  .Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  May  29,  1992,  he  had  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S  870  .An  act  to  authorize  inclusion  of  a 
tr:ii.t  of  land  in  the  Golden  Gate  National 
Kci  reational  Area.  California;  and 

s  2,%9  .An  act  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
pt :ary  continuation  on  office  of  the  current 
Deputy  Security  .Advisor  on  a  flag  officer 
gr.-ide  in  the  Navy 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
calt'd 

KC  .(L'TV  ,A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary I  if  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
priipu.-fii  legislation  to  amend  the  Rural 
ElrLlrification  Act  of  1936;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC  3278.  .A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936:  to  the  Committee 
on  .Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-3279  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  President's  seventy-third  through  one 
hundred  and  first  special  impoundment  mes- 
sages for  fiscal  year  1992;  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  January  30.  1975.  as  modified  by  the 
order  of  .April  11.  1986.  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  .Appropriations,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3280  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  (Production  and 
Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Report 
for  the  period  April  through  September  1991: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3281.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
SecreUiry  of  Defense  (Acquisition),  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  the  waiver  of 
certain  tests  in  connection  with  the  F  A-18E 
K  aircraft  acquisition  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3282  .A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor for  .Administration  and  Management.  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  notice  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  intends  to  exercise 
V  ertam  provisions  of  law  providing  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  clause  concerning  examina- 
tion of  certain  records  by  the  Comptroller 
General:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 


EC-3283.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  F*resident.  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  fifteenth  report  on 
United  States  costs  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Con- 
flict and  foreign  contributions  to  offset  such 
costs,  to  the  Committee  on  .Armed  Services 

EC-3284.  A  communication  from,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision.  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision's .Annual  Consumer  Report  for  cal- 
endar year  1991;  to  the  Com.mittee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3285.  .A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Imiport 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Bank  for  fiscal  year  199:.  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  .Affairs. 

EC  3286  .A  communication  from  the  .Acting 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Trading  With  the 
Enem.v  .Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Bankint'.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-3287,  .A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  '.aw.  a  report  enti- 
tled ■Public  Housing  Child  Care  Demonstra- 
tion Program— Program  .Assessment:  First 
Round":  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  .Affairs. 

EC-3288.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  direct 
spending  or  receipts  legislation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Bu(lget. 

EC-3289.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retar.v  of  Transportation,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Hazardous  Materials  Transportation  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3290  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Colorado  River  for  water  year 
1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

EC-329I.  .A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  of  the  Council  for  fiscal 
year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3292  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  the  proposed  water 
distribution  system  for  a  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion project;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3293.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  High  Plains  States  Groundwater 
Demonstration  Program  .Act  of  1983  i98  Stat. 
1675)  to  authorize  additional  appropriations. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3294.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Associate  Director  for  Collection  and 
Disbursement.  Minerals  Management  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund 
of  certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3295.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Chief  of  Staff  and  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  (Policy),  transmitting. 


pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  or.  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  progress  m  im.- 
plementmg  section  120  of  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response.  Compensation,  and 
Liability  Act  for  fiscal  year  1989.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-3296  A  communication  from,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  .Agriculture  on  its  hazardous  waste 
management  activities  for  calendar  year 
1991.  to  the  Com.mittee  on  Environm.ent  and 
Public  Works. 

EC  3297  .A  eomm.unication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  quarterly  report  on  the  expenditure 
and  need  for  worker  adjustment  assistance 
training  under  the  Trade  .Act  of  1974.  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3298,  A  communication  from  the  .Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  iTax  Policy  i. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  prop<:ised  legislation 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
to  facilitate  the  administration  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  and  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Acts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

EC  3299.  .A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  calendar  year 
1993  Medicare  physician  fee  schedule  update 
and  fiscal  year  1993  Medicare  volume  per- 
formance standards  recommendations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC- 3300.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  District  of  Columbia  Retirement 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  per- 
sonal financial  disclosure  statements  for  cal- 
endar year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental .Affairs. 

EC-330I.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  on 
the  implementation  of  the  Single  Audit  Act 
for  the  twelve  month  period  ending  January 
31.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3302.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Financial  Management, 
General  Accounting  Office,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the 
Comptrollers  General  Retirement  System  for 
fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental .Affairs. 

EC-3303.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of 
InsF)ector  General.  Federal  Reserve  System, 
for  the  period  ending  March  31.  1992;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3304.  .A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Review  of  the  Re- 
ceipts and  Disbursements  of  the  Office  of 
People's  Counsel  Agency  Trust  Fund":  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  .Affairs. 

EC-3305.  .A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  revision 
to  a  Privacy  -Act  system  of  records;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 3306  -A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  regarding  contracting  for 
the  rebuilding  of  Kuwait:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  .Affairs. 

EC~3307.  .A  communication  .''rom  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  .Act  Officer  of  the  Inter- 
national Boundary  and  Water  Commission. 
United  States  and  Mexico,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
mission under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
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Act  for  calendar  year  1991;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3308.  A  communication  from  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Officer  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  A(rency.  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the 
Agency  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1991;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3309.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Administration  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1991;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3310.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education.  transmittinR,  pursuant 
to  law.  final  reRulations— Eisenhower  Mathe- 
matics and  Science  Education-State  Grant 
Pro-am;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources 

EC  3311.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  biennial  report 
to  the  Congress  on  efforts  of  the  National 
Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  to  bring 
about  coordination  of  the  goals,  objectives 
and  activities  of  agencies  and  organizations 
which  have  responsibilities  related  to  child 
abuse  and  neglect;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3312.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  Notice  of  Final  Priority  for  Fiscal 
Year  1992— Protection  and  Advocacy  of  Indi- 
vidual Rights;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-.'WIS  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting,  a  draft  of  pro- 
p<.>sed  legislation,  to  improve  enforcement  of 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974,  by  adding  certain  provisions  with 
respect  to  the  auditing  of  employee  benefit 
plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-3314.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  Notice  of  Final  Priorities  for  Fiscal 
Year  1992 -Rehabilitation  Short-Term  Train- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

EC-3315.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  Notice  of  Final  Priority  -Transi- 
tional Bilingual  Education  Program  and 
Special  Alternative  Instructional  Program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3316.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Task  Force  on  Environmental 
Cancer  and  Heart  and  Lung  Disease,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  Eleventh  Re- 
port of  the  Task  Force;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3317.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  Notice  of  Final  Funding  Prior- 
ities—Technology. Educational  Media,  and 
Materials  for  Individual  with  Disabilities 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-3318.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  1992  up- 
date of  the  ■Women  and  Minorities  in 
Science  and  Engineering  "  report;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3319.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  Notice  of  Final  Priority— Dem- 
onstration Projects  for  the  Intf'gration  of 
Vocational  and  Academic  Learning  Program 
(Model  Tech-Prep  Education  Projects),  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 


EC-3320.  A  communication  from  the  Public 
Printer  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office  for  Fiscal  Year 
1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration 

EC-3321.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
of  Legislative  Affairs  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  no- 
tice of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  intends 
to  offer  a  certain  lease  renewal;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3323.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition),  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  quarterly  Selected 
Acquisition  reports  for  the  quarter  ended 
March  31.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-3324.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  stating  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  declared  a  national  emergency  to 
respond  to  the  threat  to  the  national  secu- 
rity created  by  the  actions  and  policies  of 
the  Governments  of  Serbia  and  Montenegro, 
and  to  Issue  an  Executive  Order  that  blocks 
all  property  including  bank  deposits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC  3325.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  designate 
certain  lands  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  as 
wilderness,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Comm;-.. 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  wiihuut 
amendment: 

H.R  2556.  A  bill  entitled  'Los  Padres  Con 
dor  Range  and  River  Protection  Act"  (Repi 
No.  102  291). 

By  Mr  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  For 
eign  Relations,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2532.  A  bill  entitled    "Freedom  For  Rus 
sia  and  Emerging  Eurasian  Democracies  and 
Open  Markets  Support  Act."  (Rept.  No.  102 
292). 


REPORTS  O!    CU.M.MITTEES 
SUBMITTED  DURING  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  21.  1992.  the  follow- 
inff  reports  of  committees  were  submit- 
ted on  May  28.  1992: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
amendments: 

S.  2566:  A  bill  to  establish  partnerships  in- 
volving Department  of  Energy  laboratories 
and  educational  institutions,  industry,  and 
other  Federal  agencies,  for  purposes  of  devel- 
opment and  application  of  technologies  criti- 
cal to  national  security  and  scientific  and 
technological  competitiveness.  (Rept.  No, 
102  287). 

By  Mr  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendments; 

H.R  2926;  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
17.  1954.  relating  to  the  Jefferson  National 
Expansion  Memorial  to  authorize  increased 
funding  for  the  East  Saint  Louis  portion  of 
the  Memorial,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  102  288) 


REPORTS  Ut   COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  BENTSEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  without  amendment: 

S.  2798.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  to  remove  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  from  the  list  of  countries 
Ineligible  for  designation  as  a  beneficiary  de- 
veloping country  (Rept.  No.  102-289). 

By  Mr  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  2079.  A  bin  to  establish  the  Marsh-Bil- 
lings National  Historical  Park  in  the  State 
of  Vermont,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept 
No.  102-290). 


EXECUTIVE  RKPOHTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEES SUBMITTED  DURING  RE- 
CESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  21,  1992,  the  follow- 
ing: e.xecutive  report  was  submitted  on 
May  28,  1992.  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate: 

By  Mr  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

Treaty  Doc.  102-5.  Basel  Convention  on  the 
Control     of    Transboundary    Movements    of 
Hazardous  Wastes  and  Their  Disposal  (Exec 
Rept.  No.  102-36). 

Text  of  resolution  of  advice  and  Consen-; 

TO  Ratification  as  Reported  bv  the  Co.m 

mittee  on  Foreign  Relations 

Hesolved.  (tuo-third.i  of  the  Senatorx  presen; 
concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  Base: 
Convention  on  the  Control  of  Transboundary 
Movements  of  Hazardous  Wastes  and  Their 
Disposal,  with  Annexes,  done  at  Basel  or. 
March  22,  1989,  subject  to  the  following  un 
derstandings; 

(1)  It  is  the  understanding  of  the  United 
States  of  America  that,  as  the  Convention 
does  not  apply  to  vessels  and  aircraft  tha; 
are  entitled  to  sovereign  immunity  undei 
international  law,  in  particular  to  any  war 
ship,  naval  auxiliary,  and  other  vessels  oi 
aircraft  owned  or  operated  by  a  State  and  iii 
use  on  government,  non-commercial  service 
each  state  shall  ensure  that  such  vessels  oi 
aircraft  act  in  a  manner  consistent  with  thi.'' 
Convention,  so  far  as  is  practicable  and  rea 
sonable,  by  adopting  appropriate  measure.- 
that  do  not  impair  the  operation  or  oper 
atlonal  capabilities  of  sovereign  Immune 
vessels. 

(2)  It  Is  the  understanding  of  the  United 
States  of  America  that  a  State  is  a  "transit 
State"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Conven 
tion  onl.v  if  wastes  are  moved,  or  are  planned 
to  be  moved,  through  its  inland  waterways, 
inland  waters,  or  land  territory 

(3)  It  is  the  understanding  of  the  United 
Slates  of  America  that  an  exporting  State 
may  decide  that  it  lacks  the  capacity  to  dis- 
pose of  wastes  in  an  "environmentally  sound 
and  efficient  manner"  If  disposal  in  the  im 
porting  country  would  be  both  environ- 
mentally sound  and  economically  efficient. 

(4)  It  is  the  understanding  of  the  United 
States  of  America  that  Article  9i2i  does  not 
create  obligations  for  the  exporting  state 
with  regard  to  cleanup,  beyond  taking  such 
wastes  back  or  otherwise  disposing  of  them 
in  accordance  with  the  Convention.  Further 
obligations  may  be  determined  by  the  par 
ties  pursuant  to  Arru  '.r  '.2 


;inii    second    time    by    unanimous    con- 
sent, and  refeiTed  as  indicated: 

By  Mr   KEHKKY 
S.  2793,  A  bill  to  suspend  temp'.Tarily  the 
duty  on  teflathrin:  to  the  Corr.rn;ttee  on  Fi- 
nance 

By  .Mr  DOLE  ifor  himself  and  Mr. 
Garn); 
S.  2794.  A  bill  to  relieve  the  regulatory  bur- 
den on  depository  institutions,  particularly 
on  small  depository  institutions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.   Mr.   FoRD. 
;ind  Mrs.  Kas.sebal'.mi: 
.s.  2795.  A  bill  to  place  a  temporary  morato- 
rium on  interstate  branching  by  savings  as- 
sociations:  to   the   Committee  on   Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Akakai: 
S.  2796.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue   Code    of    1986    to   exempt   certain    pas- 
sengers from  the  harbor  maintenance  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By   Mr.   COATS  (for   himself  and   Mr 
Llgar): 
,s    2797    A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  of  a  proposed 
boundary   expansion   of  the   George   Rogers 
Clark  National  Historical  Park  in  Vincennes. 
Indiana,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S   2798.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  to  remove  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  from  the  list  of  countries 
Ineligible  for  designation  as  a  beneficiary  de- 
veloping country;  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  2799.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing  duty 
free  treatment  with  respect  to  articles  pro- 
vided   by    the    Max    Planck    Institute    for 
Radioastronomy    to    the    Steward    Observ- 
atory; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr  DAMATO; 
S    2800.  .^  bill   to  amend  the  Immigration 
Act  of  1990  to  increase  the  number  of  quali- 
fied  immigrants  from  certain  adversely  af- 
fected foreign  states  who  may  be  admitted  to 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONClKKKN'l'  .\NI) 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  (.'oncurrenl  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  uponi.  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  WOFFORD  ifor  himself  and  Mr 

SPECTER); 

S.  Res.  304.  A  resolution  to  congratulate 
the  Pittsburgh  Penguins  on  winning  the  1992 
Stanley  Cup;  considered  and  agreed  to. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,   read   the  first 


STATKMKNT.s  ON   INTRODUCED 
BILL.s  AND  .lOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Hy  Mr.  DOLE  >  lor  himself  and 
.Mr.  GakN): 
S.  2794.  A  bill  to  relieve  the  regu- 
latory burden  on  depository  institu- 
tions, particularly  on  small  depository 
institutions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

rOMMVNITV  H.^.NK  HK(TrLATORV  RELIEF  ACT  OF 

Mr.  DOLE.  .Mr.  Pre.^ident.  I  am  going 
to  be  introducing  two  pieces  of  legisla- 


tion. First,  along  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn]. 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee,  is  the  Comimunity 
Bank  Regulatory  Relief  Act  of  1992. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  lake  a  look  at 
this  legislation,  because  in  the  last  sev- 
eral months  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  regulatory  burden  and  the 
hidden  costs  imposed  on  each  American 
by  that  burden. 

President  Bush  highlighted  the  prob- 
lem when  he  announced  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  Address  a  90-day  morato- 
rium on  all  new  regulations  and  a  re- 
view of  existing  regulations  and  pro- 
grams to  ensui'e  that  they  do  not  un- 
necessarily hinder  job  creation  and 
growth.  To  date,  this  moratorium — ex- 
tended an  additional  120  days — is  ex- 
pected to  save  $15  to  S20  billion  per 
year.  That's  roughly  $225  to  S300  per 
.American  family,  whic  h  is  no  small  bit 
of  change. 

The  legislation  I  have  just  introduced 
picks  up  on  the  theme  of  regulatory 
burden  and  applies  it  to  small  commu- 
nity banks  that  in  recent  years  have 
been  inundated  with  a  tidal  wave  of 
new  and  confusing  regulatoi'y  require- 
ments. 

Indeed,  during  the  last  decade,  we 
have  seen  literally  hundreds  of  new 
statutory  provisions  imposed  on  the 
banking  industry  and  thousands  of 
pages  of  new  regulations  promulgated 
in  connection  with  those  provisions. 
Banking  groups  estimate  that  at  least 
75,000  Vjank  employees  are  committed 
to  complying  with  Government  regula- 
tions at  an  estimated  cost  of  between 
$500  million  to  SI  billion  per  year. 

While  a  lot  of  compliance  efforts  are 
important  to  maintaining  the  integ- 
rity, safety,  and  soundness  of  our  bank- 
ing system,  I  suspect  that  some  of  that 
money  is  needlessly  spent  on  duplica- 
tive or  unnecessary  re(4uirements— 
money  that  could  otherwise  be  provid- 
ing loans,  helping  business  and  creat- 
ing jobs. 

Most  recently,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  Improvement 
Act  of  1991  [FDICIA]  was  passed  into 
law  and  since  then.  I  have  heard  noth- 
ing but  complaints  from  small  bankers 
across  the  country  that  several  of  the 
new  requirements  are  a  bad  fit  for 
small  banks  committed  to  servicing 
their  communities.  In  short,  they  see 
little  improvement  for  themselves  or 
for  their  customers. 

The  Community  Bank  Regulatory 
Relief  Act  of  1992  is  a  step  toward  re- 
lieving small  community  banks  fi'om 
unnecessary  and  burdensome  regula- 
tions that  do  nothing  except  drive  up 
the  cost  of  doing  business. 

For  too  long,  we  have  been  operating 
under  the  misguided  conviction  that 
all  regulation  is  by  definition  good. 
Needless  to  say.  this  approach  is  to- 
tally unacceptable,  and  we  must  begin 
to  ensure  that  the  "hidden  tax  of  regu- 


lation" is  no  longer  permitted  to  run 
unchecked, 

T!!E  COMMl  N:TV  HANK  KEGL'LATORY  RELIEF  ACT 

Title  I  of  the  act  consists  of  11  provi- 
sions which  specifically  address  regu- 
latory requirements  that  unnecessarily 
burden  small  community  banks. 

The  first  section  provides  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  Community  Reinvest- 
ment Act  [CRA;  for  banks  with  assets 
of  $100  million  or  less  that  are  located 
in  towns  with  20.000  or  fewer  residents 
This  section  also  provides  a  CRA  safe 
harbor  for  banks  with  assets  of  $300 
million  or  less  if  such  institutions  re- 
ceive CRA  ratings  of  satisfactory  or 
better.  Such  institutions  would  not 
have  to  reprove  compliance  with  the 
CRA  for  2  years  in  such  cases.  The 
point  of  this  section  is  that  while  the 
goals  of  the  Community  Reinvestment 
Act  are  laudable,  it  is  not  a  particu- 
larly good  fit  for  smaller  institutions 
which  by  definition  must  serve  their 
communities  to  survive. 

The  second  section  exempts  banks 
with  assets  of  $100  million  or  less  from 
provisions  of  FDICIA  which  require 
lenders  to  collect  and  report  extensive 
information  on  their  small  business 
and  small  farm  lending  practices.  In- 
stead, the  Federal  Reserve  will  be  re- 
quired to  conduct  a  costbenefit  study 
on  this  requirement  for  all  institu- 
tions. 

The  third  section  picks  up  a  provi- 
sion which  has  already  passed  the  Sen- 
ate dealing  with  compensation  stand- 
ards for  bank  personnel.  Specifically,  it 
clarifies  that  excessive  compensation 
standards  mandated  by  FDICIA  may 
not  establish  a  level  or  range  of  com- 
pensation but  should  rather  address 
general  principles  for  appropriate  com- 
pensation. 

The  fourth  section  deals  with  certain 
amendments  to  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act.  It  provides  a  sophisticated  inves- 
tor exception  to  the  act.  a  limitation 
on  borrowers'  rights  of  recession  in 
credit  transactions  where  the  error  has 
no  material  effect  on  the  terms  of  the 
loan,  and  a  limitation  on  class  action 
suits  for  violations  under  the  act. 

The  fifth  section  of  the  act  exempts 
banks  with  assets  of  $1  billion  or  less 
that  are  adequately  capitalized  from 
the  interbank  liabilities  provision  of 
FDICIA.  There  is  no  need  to  regulate 
exposures  between  banks  when  those 
banks  are  not  of  sufficient  size  to 
threaten  the  safety  of  the  system  and 
are  themselves  in  solid  financial  condi- 
tion. 

The  sixth  provision  provides  that 
loans  to  bank  officers,  directors  and 
principal  stockholders  secured  by 
Treasury  obligations  shall  not  count 
toward  the  aggregate  amount  or  cap 
under  FDICIA  that  can  be  loaned  to 
such  individuals. 

The  seventh  provision  also  passed  the 
Senate  earlier  this  year  and  clarifies 
that  bank  regulators  and  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust   Corporation   may   establish 
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levels  below  which  i.ertified  or  licensed 
.ippr.iisers  are  not  reciuired  to  perform 
appraisals  in  connection  with  federally 
related  transactions.  Appraisals  add  to 
the  cost  of  home  ownership,  and  it  is 
important  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment not  needlessly  add  to  those  costs. 
The  eighth  provision  eliminates  cer- 
tain unnecessary  requirements  imposed 
by  FDICIA  that  are  either  duplicative 
of  other  safety  and  soundness  require- 
ments or  are  misleading  indicators  of 
an  institution's  financial  condition. 

The  ninth  section  imposes  a  15- 
month  moratorium  on  compliance  with 
regulations  promulgated  under  the 
Truth  in  Savings  Act  for  banks  with 
assets  of  $100  million  or  less.  In  addi- 
tion, a  costbenefit  study  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  act  to  such  banks  and 
their  customers  is  mandated. 

Finally,  the  last  two  sections  of  title 
I  deal  with  an  economic  analysis  of  cer- 
tain new  bank  regulations  and  a  uni- 
formity and  coherence  check  on  exist- 
ing ones.  For  too  long,  the  bank  regu- 
lators have  acted  as  if  they  were  in  a 
vacuum  and  it  is  time  that  their  ac- 
tions—past and  present — were  carefully 
scrutinized  and  coordinated. 

Title  II  of  the  Community  Bank  Reg- 
ulatory Relief  Act  addresses  the  prob- 
lem of  lender  liability  under  the  com- 
prehensive environmental  response. 
Cnrnpensation  and  Liability  Act  of  1980 
(C'llHCL.A)  and  the  Resource  Conserva- 
liu:;  A  •  RCRAI.  This  title  has  two 
maj'j;  ^^.itposes:  First,  to  clarify  cir- 
cumstances under  which  lenders  will  be 
held  liable  for  environmental  damage 
at  their  borrowers'  facilities;  and  sec- 
ond, to  promote  sound  environmental 
policy  by  ensuring  access  to  private 
capital  for  business  to  upgrade  their 
environmental  compliance  and  to  help 
clean  up  existing  contamination. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  in  my  State  of  Kansas, 
there  are  528  banks— 311  of  which— 
that's  60  percent  of  the  State's  total- 
have  15  or  fewer  employees.  These 
banks  average  just  over  $17  million  in 
total  assets. 

If  you  put  the  magnifying  glass  even 
closer,  211  banks  have  10  or  fewer  em- 
ployees; 95  Kansas  banks  have  six  or 
fewer  employees;  and  41  banks  have 
four  or  fewer  employees. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  we  are  not 
talking  about  Wall  Street  where  a  new 
reporting  or  procedural  requirement 
has  literally  dozens  or  even  hundreds  of 
available  employees  standing  by.  In 
most  cases,  there's  only  the  president 
of  the  bank-  who  doubles  as  manager, 
loan  processor  and  teller— to  do  the 
work  which  in  turn  takes  away  from 
his  or  her  ability  to  make  loans  and 
service  customers. 

If  we  continue  to  mindlessly  heap  on 
new  requirement  after  new  require- 
ment, we  will  be  able  to  add  these 
small  banks — which  are  so  important 
to  small  and  rural  communities — to 
America's  endangered  species  list. 


It's  not  that  this  bill  will  solve  all 
the  problems  for  the  small  bankers  of 
this  country.  But  it  is  at  least  an  at- 
tempt to  get  the  regulatory  pendulum 
swinging  in  a  different  direction.  The 
goal  is  to  ensure  that  when  new  com- 
pliance standards  and  reporting  re- 
quirements are  imposed  on  banks,  they 
make  sense  for  the  bank,  its  customers 
and  the  safety  and  soundness  of  this 
Nations  financial  system. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  the 
Community  Bank  Regulatory  Relief 
Act  of  1992  and  a  section-by-section 
summary  of  that  legislation  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcorh.  as  follows: 

S   2794 

He  It  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTIO.N  1.  SHORT  TITI-E;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Titlk  -  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  -Communily  Bank  RpKulalorv  Relief 
Act  on992". 
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TITLE  I     REGULATORY  BURDEN  RELIEF 
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amendments. 
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standards. 

Sec.  104.  Truth  in  Lending  Act  amendments. 

Sec.  105.  Interbank  liabilities. 

Sec.  106    Aggregate   limits  on   Insider  lend- 
ing. 

Sec.  107    De  minimis  exception  to  real  estate 
appraisal  requirements. 

Sec.  108    Repeal  of  overly  burdensome  regu- 
latory requirements. 

Sec.  109   Temporary   regulatory   compliance 
moratorium. 

Sec.  110.  Economic  analysis  of  certain  bank- 
ing regulations. 

Sec.  111.  Uniform  regulations. 

TITLE  II-SECURED  CREDITOR 
PROTECTION 

Sec.  201.  Short  title. 

Sec    202    .\sset  conservation  and  deposit  in- 
~  .ranee  protect: 
Tin.K  1  -UKCULATORY  Bl'HDKN  Kl  I  IhK 

SEC.      nil        IIIMMIM|>       l(HN\  1- >IMh  M        \(T 
AMKND.MKMs 

The  Community  Reinvestment  Act  of  1977 
112  use   2901  et  seq.i  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"SEC.  SOS.  EXEMPTIONS. 

■(a)  Small  Institltions.  —  A  regulated  fi- 
nancial institution  shall  not  be  subject  to 
section  804  or  any  regulations  issued  there- 
under if— 

"(1)  the  main  office  (and  each  branch  of 
such  institution)  is  located  in  a  town,  politi- 
cal subdivision,  or  other  unit  of  general  local 
government  of  a  State  that  has  a  population 
of  not  more  than  20.000  persons  and  which  is 
not  part  of  a  metropolitan  statistical  area; 
and 

■•(2)  the  Institution  has  aggregate  assets  of 
not  more  than  $100,000,000. 

"(b)  Safk  Harbor  Pkovlsion.— A  regulated 
financial  institution  shall  not  be  subject  to 
section  804  during  the  2-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  that  the  appropriate  Fed- 


eral financial  supervisory  agency's  written 
evaluation  described  In  section  807(bi  is  dis- 
closed to  the  public  If— 

"(1)  the  Institution  receives  a  rating  of 
outstanding'  or  'satisfactory'  under  section 
807(b);  and 

"(2)  the  institution  has  aggregate  assets  of 
not  more  than  $300,000,000 

SEC.  102.  DATA  GATHERINfi  KXKMITIONS. 

(a  I  S.MALL  BfSLSKSS  AND  SMALL  FARM  LOAN 

Regulations.— Section  122  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  Improvement 
Act  of  1991  (12  use.  1817  note)  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  •with 
total  assets  of  more  than  $100,000,000  "  before 
"to  annually";  and 

(2i  in  subsection  (b).  by  inserting  'with 
total  assets  of  more  than  $100,000,000"  before 
■to  submit". 

(bi  Small  Blsiness  Lknding  Report  — 
Section  477  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  Improvement  Act  of  1991  (12 
U.S.C.  251 )  is  amended- 

(1 1  in  the  first  sentence— 

(A)  by  striking  "Federal  Reserve  Board" 
and  inserting  "Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  •provided  by  financial  in- 
stitutions with  total  assets  of  more  than 
$100,000,000"  after  •information"; 

(2)  in  the  third  sentence,  by  striking  'Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board"  and  inserting  •'Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentence;  •'Not  later  than  2  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Community  Bank 
Regulatory  Relief  Act  of  1992.  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
shall  conduct  and  complete  a  study  of  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  compliance  under  this 
section,  including  expanding  compliance 
under  this  section  to  include  financial  insti- 
tutions with  total  rx.sset!?  of  not  more  than 
$100,000.00*1 

SEC.     103.    t  l.VHim  AIKiN     itl     CO.MPENSAIlON 
STANUAKU-S. 

(a)  Technical  Amkndment.— The  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1811  et  seq.  i 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  39  (as  added  by 
section  132(a)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  Improvement  Act  of  1991 1 
as  section  42;  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  section  40  (as  added  by 
section  151(a)(1)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  Improvement  Act  of  1991 1 
as  section  43. 

(b)  Compensation  Standards.— Section  42 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U  S.C.  1831s)  (as  redesignated  by  subsection 
(a I  of  this  section)  is  amended- 

il)  in  subsection  (di.  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following;  "An  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  may  not  prescribe  standards  or 
regulations  under  subsection  (a),  (b),  or  (c) 
that  set  a  specific  level  or  range  of  com- 
pensation for  officers,  directors,  or  employ- 
ees of  insured  depository  institutions";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (e)(1)(A).  by  striking  "(a), 
(b).  or  ic)  of  this  section"  and  inserting  "(a) 
or  (b).". 

SEC.  104.  THUTH  IN  LEN'DING  ACT  AMENDME.VTS. 

(a)  S<.)PHI.sticated  Consi'MLRs  —Section  1(M 
of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1603i 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(7)  Credit  transactions  involving  a 
consumer  who  had  individual  income  of  more 
than  $200,000  in  each  of  the  2  most  recent 
years,  or  who.  at  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
had  an  individual  net  worth,  or  joint  net 
worth  with  that  person's  spouse,  that  is 
more  than  $1,000,000". 


it) I  Limitation  on  rui-;  Right  hk  Rkscis- 
siON.— Section  125(ei  of  the  Truth  m  Lending: 
Act  (15  use.  1635(6)1  Ls  amended- 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3i.  by  striking  "or"  at  the 
end; 

(2i  in  paragraph  (4i.  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  and  inserting  ■■;  or":  and 

(3i  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph 

'i5i  a  transaction,  the  documentation  of 
which  contains  an  unintentional,  bona  fide 
error,  notwithstanding  the  maintenance  of 
procedures  reasonably  adapted  to  avoid  any 
such  error,  if  such  error  does  not  materially 
or  substantially  alter  or  affect  the  terms  of 
the  extension  of  credit.". 

(ci  Elimination  of  Class  Actions.— Sec- 
tion 130(a)  of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act  (15 
use.  1640(8)  is  amended— 

(1)  In  parag:aph  (2) — 

(A)  by  striking  subparagraph  (B);  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (A) — 
(I  I  by  striking  "(i  > ':  and 

(ill  by  striking  •liii"  and  inserting  '•(B)"; 
and 

(2 1  by  striking  "In  determining  the 
amount"  and  all  that  follows  through  "those 
paragraphs  of  section  128(a)  of  this  Act."  and 
inserting  the  following:  "Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law  or  any  rule  of 
Federal  civil  procedure,  an  action  may  only 
be  brought  under  this  section  arising  from  a 
violation  of  this  Act  by  an  individual  ag- 
grieved by  such  violation.  No  such  action 
may  be  brought  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  class.  ". 
SEC.  105.  INTERBANK  LIABILITIES. 

Section  23  of  the  Fedc'-al  Reserve  Act  (12 
use.  371b-2i  IS  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub- 
section If);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(e)  APPLICABILITY —This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  exposures  between  depository  Insti- 
tutions if  each  such  depository  institution— 

"(1)  has  total  assets  of  not  more  than 
$1,000,000,000;  and 

■■(2)  is  adequately  capitalized,  as  defined  in 
section  38  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  " 

SEC    1(>«   A(.<;KE(.ATK  I  IMITS  ON  INSIDER  LEND- 
ING. 

Section  22(hi(5)(A)  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  375b(5)(A))  (as  in  effect  upon 
the  effective  date  contained  in  section  306(/i 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
Improvement  Act  of  1991 )  is  amended— 

(li  by  striking  "(A)  In  general.— A  mem- 
ber bank"  and  inserting  the  following: 

"(A)  In  general  — 

"(i)  Ll.MITATlON  -A  member  bank";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

■•(ii)  EXCLISION  of  CERTAIN  TRANS- 
ACTIONS —Ah  extension  of  credit  by  a  mem- 
ber bank  shall  not  be  included  in  or  aggre- 
gated with  the  amount  of  all  outstanding  ex- 
tensions of  credit  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, if  such  extension  of  credit — 

•(I)  would  meet  the  collateral  and  other 
requirements  of  subsection  (c)(4)  of  section 
■i..'00  of  the  Revi.sed  Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  84); 
,ir..J 

(II)  would  therefore  be  qualified  as  an  ex- 
ception to  the  limitations  contained  in  sub- 
.^ectlon  lai  of  that  .--Ptrinr. 

SEC.   107.  DE   MINIMIS  EXCEPTION  TO  IU-;AL   ES- 
TATE APPRALSAL  REQL  IREMENTS. 

Section  1112  of  thf  F;r..i;.(  uil  Ir..~l:lution 
Reform.  Recovery,  an.i  Knfiirtement  .\ct  of 
1989  (12  U..S  C.  3341  i  is  amended 

il'  by  inserting  "(ai  In  General.—"  before 
Each  Federal":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 


"ibi  Threshold  Level.  — Notwuhstanding 
sections  1113  and  1114,  each  Federal  financial 
institutions  regulatory  agency  and  the  Reso- 
lution Trust  Corporation  may  establish  a 
level  below  which  a  certified  or  licensed  ap- 
praiser is  not  required  to  perform  appraisals 
in  connection  with  federally  related  trans- 
actions, if  such  agency  determines  that  such 
level  is  in  the  public  interest  ". 
SEC.  lOa  REPEAL  OF  ONTRLY  BURDENSOME 
REGULATORY  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Repeal  ok  Lndependent  Public  ac- 
countant ATTESTATION  REQUIREMENT. —Sec- 
tion 36  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1831m  i  is  amended- 

(1 )  by  striking  subsection  ler,  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (f)  through 
(j)  as  subsections  lei  through  (ii.  respec- 
tively. 

(b)  REPEAL  of  ASSET  VALUATION  REQUIRE- 
MENTS.—Section  42  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1831s)  (as  redesignated 
by  section  103(ai  of  this  Acti  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  subsection  (bi; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (o 
through  (gi  as  subsections  (b)  through  (f).  re- 
spectively; 

(3)  in  subsection  (c).  as  redesignated,  by 
striking  "(a),  (b),  and  (c)"  and  Inserting  "(a) 
and  (b)"; 

(4i  in  subsection  (did),  as  redesignated,  by 
striking  "(ai.  (b).  or  (c)"  each  place  such 
term  appears  and  inserting  "(a)  or  (b)";  and 

(5i  in  subsection  (dii3i,  as  redesitrnated.  by 
striking  "or  i  tm  :  ■". 

SEC.     109.    TEMPORARY    REGULATORY    CO.MPLI 
ANCE  MORATORIUM. 

(a)  In  Gknkhai.  BeirinninK  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  and  ending  15  months 
after  such  date,  no  regulation  issued  under 
the  TYuth  in  Savings  Act  shall  be  applied 
with  respect  to  any  depository  institution 
that  has  total  assets  of  not  more  than 
$100,000,000. 

(b)  Cost  study  analysis.— The  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Board")  shall 
conduct  a  full  study,  including  a  full  cost 
benefit  analysis,  on  the  costs  and  benefits  to 
each  depository  institution  that  has  total  as- 
sets of  not  more  than  $100,000,000  and  its  cus- 
tomers of  compliance  with  regulations  is- 
sued under  the  Truth  in  Savings  Act. 

(c)  Report.— Not  later  than  12  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Board  shall  submit  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  a  report  of  its  findings  pursu- 
ant to  the  study  and  analysis  conducted 
under  subsection  (bi. 

(d)  Definition— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "depository  institution"  has 
the  same  meaning  as  in  clauses  (ii  through 
(vi)  of  section  19(b)(lwAi  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve .■\.  t 

SEC.     110.     ECONOMIC      .\NAI.YSIS     OK     CERTAIN 
B.\NKING  REGULATIONS. 

(a)  Statkmk.nt  RF.guiiiED  — An  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  that  certifies,  pursu- 
ant to  section  605(bi  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  that  a  proposed  or  final  rule  will  not 
have  a  significant  economic  impact  on  a  sub- 
stantial number  (more  than  20  percent)  of  all 
small  banks  or  savings  associations,  shall 
publish  with  such  certification  a  detailed 
statement  that  contains— 

(1)  an  explanation  of  why  the  rule  will  not 
have  such  economic  impact; 

(2/  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  small 
banks  or  savings  associations  affected  by  the 
rule; 

(3)  an  estimate  of  the  costs  and  benefits  to 
each  small  bank  or  savings  association  of 
compliance  with  the  rule;  and 

(4 1  in  the  case  of  a  proposed  rule,  a  request 
for  public  comments  on  the  economic  impact 


of  and  the  number  of  small  banks  or  savings 
associations  affected  by  the  rule 

(b:'  Final  Rules— The  preamble  of  each 
final  rule  promulgated  by  an  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  and  preceded  by  a 
proposed  rule  shall  — 

'11  specifically  respond  to  comments  from 
the  public  addressing  the  economic  imipact 
of.  or  the  number  of  small  banks  or  savings 
associations  affected  by.  the  proposed  rule; 
and 

2  explain  whether  and  how  the  final  rule 
responds  to  those  comments. 

(c)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  term  "appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency"  has  the  same  meaning  as  m  section 
3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act:  and 

(2)  the  term  "small  bank  or  savings  asso- 
ciation" means  a  bank  or  savings  association 
I  as  appropriate  I  that  has  total  assets  of  not 
more  than  $100,000,000 

(d)  Judicial  Rk'v;k\\  —The  provisions  of 
section  611  of  title  3.  United  States  Code, 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  statement  re- 
quired by  this  section 

SEC.  111.  UNIFORM  REGULATIONS. 

The    Federal    Deposit    Insurance    Act    (12 
U.S.C.  1811  et  seq.  I  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section: 
•^EC.  44.  U'NIFOR.M  REGULATIONS. 

"Not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agencies  shall  undertake  a 
coordinated  review  of  regulations  promul- 
gated by  such  agencies,  and  each  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  shall  ensure  that  its 
regulations  on  any  matter,  together  with  its 
formal  or  informal  interpretations  cf  such 
regulations,  are  uniform  with  the  regula- 
tions and  interpretations  of  each  other  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  regarding 
such  matter,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
law," 

TITLE  II— SECURED  CREDITOR 
PROTECTION 
SEC.  201.  SHORT  TITlj;. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Asset  Con- 
servation and  Deposit  Insurance  Protection 
Act  of  1992" 

SEC.    20'2.    ASSET    CONSERVATION    ANL)    DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE  PR0Tf:CT10N 

(ai  CERCLA  Avkndmfat,- 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  Comprehensive  Envi- 
ronmental Response.  Compensation,  and  Li- 
ability Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C,  9601  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  126  the 
following  new  sectiun 
•^EC.  127.  ASSET  CONSERVATION 

"(ai  Ll^iHILitv  Limitations.— 

"(li  In  GENERAL.— The  liability  of  an  in- 
sured depository  institution  or  mortgage 
lender  under  this  Act  or  subtitle  I  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  for  the  release  or 
threatened  release  of  petroleum  or  a  hazard- 
ous substance  at.  from,  or  in  connection  with 
property— 

■■(A)  acquired  through  foreclosure; 

"(B)  held,  directly  or  indirectly,  m  a  fidu- 
ciary capacity. 

"(C)  held  by  a  lessor  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  an  extension  of  credit;  or 

"(Di  subject  to  financial  control  or  finan- 
cial oversight  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  an 
extension  of  credit. 

shall  be  limited  to  the  actual  benefit  con- 
ferred on  such  institution  or  such  mortgage 
lender  by  a  removal,  remedial,  or  other  re- 
sponse action  undertaken  by  another  party. 

"(2)  Safe  harbor —An  insured  depository 
institution  or  mortgage  lender  shall  not  be 
liable  under  this  Act  or  subtitle  I  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  and  shall  not  be 
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derm. Ml  tii  have  parllcipaled  In  manaKemenl. 
as  h'^wjd.J  in  section  101(20i(A).  based  sole- 
ly on  ihi'  fact  that  the  Institution  or  lender— 
"(A)  holds  a  security  Interest  or  abandons 
or  releases  its  security  Interest  in  the  collat- 
eral before  foreclosure; 

■•(B)  has  the  unexercised  capacity  to  influ- 
ence operations  at  or  on  property  in  which  it 
has  a  security  Interest. 

'•(C)  Includes  in  the  terms  of  Its  extension 
of  credit  covenants,  warranties,  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  that  relate  to  the  bor- 
rower's compliance  with  environmental  laws; 
"(Di  monitors  or  enforces  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  extension  of  credit; 

"(E)  monitors  or  undertaltes  one  or  more 
inspections  of  the  property; 

■■iF)  requires  the  borrower  to  cleanup  the 
property  prior  to  or  during  the  term  of  the 
extension  of  credit; 

"(G)  provides  financial  or  other  advice  or 
counseling  in  an  effort  to  mitigate,  prevent. 
or  cure  default  or  diminution  in  the  value  of 
the  property; 

■iH)  restructures,  renegotiates,  or  other- 
wise agrees  to  alter  the  tei-ms  and  conditions 
of  the  extension  of  credit; 

•■(I)  exercises  whatever  other  remedies  at 
law  or  in  equity  may  be  available  under  ap- 
plicable law  for  the  borrowers  breach  of  any 
term  or  condition  of  the  extension  of  credit; 
or 

"(J)  declines  to  take  any  of  the  actions  de- 
scribed in  this  paragraph. 

"(b)  ACTIWL  Bk.vkkit— For  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  the  actual  benefit  conferred  on 
an  Institution  or  lender  by  a  removal,  reme- 
dial, or  other  response  action  shall  be  eciual 
to  the  net  gain,  if  any.  realized  by  such  insti- 
tution or  lender  due  to  such  action.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  'net  gain'  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  realized  by  the  Insti- 
tution or  lender  on  the  sale  of  property. 

"(c)  E.\CLfsiON  — The  limitations  on  liabil- 
ity provided  under  subsection  (a)(1)  and  (a)(2) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  person  that  has  caused 
or  significantly  and  materially  contributed 
to  the  release  of  petroleum  or  a  hazardous 
substance  that  forms  the  basis  for  liability 
described  in  subsection  (axiiand  ia)(2). 

"(dl  E.NVIHON.MKNT.^L  ASSE.-^.SMENTS. — 
"(li  DEf"OsiT(5RY  IN.sTITlTIONs— The  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  shall  pro- 
mulgate regulations  to  Implement  this  sec- 
tion Such  regulations  shall  include  require- 
ments for  insured  depository  institutions  to 
develop  and  implement  adequate  procedures 
to  evaluate  actual  and  potential  environ- 
mental risks  that  may  arise  from  or  at  prop- 
erty prior  to  making  an  extension  of  credit 
that  involves  a  security  interest  in  such 
property.  The  regulations  may  provide  for 
different  types  of  environmental  assessments 
in  order  to  account  for  different  levels  of 
risk  that  may  be  posed  by  different  classes  of 
collateral  Failure  to  comply  with  the  envi- 
ronmental assessment  regulations  promul- 
gated under  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  violation  of  a  regulation  promulgated 
under  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

••(2)  MORTGAGK  LE.NDKRS.— The  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  in  consultation 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental lYotectlon  Agency,  shall  promulgate 
regulations  that  are  substantially  similar  to 
those  promulgated  under  paragraph  1 1 1  to  as- 
sure that  mort.gage  lenders  develop  and  im- 
plement procedures  to  evaluate  actual  and 
potential  environmental  risks  that  may 
arise  from  or  at  property  prior  to  making  an 
extension  of  credit  secured  by  such  property. 
The   regulations  may   provide   for  different 


types  of  onvlronme.'.ia.  .t.-..-r.ssmeiils  in  order 
to  take  into  account  the  level  of  risk  that 
may  be  posed  by  particular  classes  of  collat- 
eral. 

••(3)  Final  regli.atio.ss.  -Final  regula- 
tions required  to  be  promulgated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  issued  not  later  than 
180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section 

"(e)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  the  term  property  acquired  through 
foreclosure"  or  'acquires  property  through 
foreclosure'  means  property  acquired,  or  the 
act  of  acquiring  property,  from  a  nonaffili- 
ated party  by  an  Insured  depository  institu- 
tion or  mortgage  lender— 

"(A)  through  purchase  at  sales  under  Judg- 
ment or  decree,  power  of  sales,  nonjudicial 
foreclosure  sales,  or  from  a  trustee,  deed  in 
lieu  of  foreclosure,  or  similar  conveyance,  or 
through  repossession,  if  such  property  was 
security  for  an  extension  of  credit  previously 
contracted; 

"(B)  through  conveyance  pursuant  to  an 
extension  of  credit  previously  contracted,  in- 
eluding  the  termination  of  a  lease  agree- 
ment: or 

"(C)  through  any  other  formal  or  informal 
manner  by  which  the  insured  depository  in- 
stitution or  mortgage  lender  temporarily  ac- 
quires, for  subsequent  disposition,  possession 
of  collateral  In  ordrr  to  protect  its  security 
interest, 

except  that  property  is  not  acquired  through 
foreclosure  if  the  insured  depository  institu- 
tion or  mortgage  lender  does  not  seek  to  sell 
or  otherwise  divest  such  property  at  the  ear- 
liest practical,  commercially  reasonable 
time,  taking  Into  account  market  conditions 
and  legal  and  regulatory  requirements; 

"(2)  the  term  'mortgage  lender'  means- 

"(A)  a  company  (Other  than  an  Insured  de- 
pository Institution)  that- 

"ili  Is  regularly  engaged  in  the  business  of 
making  extensions  of  credit  secured,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  by  property  to  nonaffiliated 
parties,  and 

"I ill  substantially  and  materially  complies 
with  the  environmental  assessment  require- 
ments imposed  under  subsection  (d).  after 
final  regulations  under  that  subsection  be- 
come effective. 

•■(B)  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation, the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation,  the  Federal  Agricultural  Mort- 
gage Corporation,  or  other  entity  that  is  reg- 
ularly engaged  in  the  business  of  buying  and 
selling  mortgage  loans  or  interests  therein, 
if  such  Association.  Corporation,  or  entity 
requires  institutions  from  which  it  purchases 
mortgages  (or  other  obliKatlons)  to  comply 
substantially  and  materially  with  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (d),  after  final  reg- 
ulations under  that  subsection  become  effec- 
tive; and 

•■(C)  any  person  regularly  engaged  in  the 
business  of  insuring  or  guaranteeing  against 
a  default  in  the  payment  of  an  extension  of 
credit  to  nonaffiliated  parties,  secured  in 
whole  or  In  part  by  real  property,  and  ex- 
tended by  a  mortgage  lender  las  such  term  is 
defined  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph), or  an  insured  depository  Institution; 

"{3)  the  term  fiduciary  capacity'  means 
acting  for  the  benefit  of  a  nonaffiliated  per- 
son as  a  bona  fide— 

"(A)  trustee; 

"(B)  executor; 

"(C)  administrator; 

■■(D)  custodian: 

■■(E)  guardian  of  estates; 

"(Fi  receiver; 
■■(G)  conservator: 


■■(H)  committee  of  estates  uf  lunatas.  or 

■■(I)  any  similar  capacity; 

"(4)  the  term  'extension  of  credit'  includes 
lease  transactions  that  are  functionally 
equivalent  to  a  secured  loan; 

■■(5)  the  term  "insured  depository  institu- 
tion' has  the  same  meaning  as  in  section  3(c) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  and 
shall  also  include— 

"(A)  a  federally  Insured  credit  union; 

"(B)  a  bank  or  association  chartered  under 
the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971;  and 

"(C)  a  leasing  company  that  is  an  affiliate 
of  an  Insured  depository  institution  (as  such 
term  is  defined  in  this  paragraph); 

"(6)  the  term  ■release"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  In  section  101(22).  and  also  includes 
the  threatened  release,  use.  storage,  dis- 
posal, treatment,  generation,  or  transpor- 
tation of  a  hazardous  substance: 

■■(7)  the  term  hazardous  substance'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  in  section  101(14);  and 

■■(8)  the  term  "security  interest'  Includes 
rights  under  a  mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  as- 
signment, judgment  lien,  pledge,  security 
agreement,  factoring  agreement,  lease,  or 
any  other  right  accruing  to  a  creditor  under 
the  terms  of  an  extension  of  credit  to  secure 
the  repayment  of  money,  the  performance  of 
a  duty  or  some  other  obligation. 

•■(f)  Saving.s  Clal'se. -Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  affect  the  rights  or  immunities  or 
other  defenses  that  are  available  under  this 
Act  or  other  applicable  law  to  any  party  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  section  Noth- 
ing In  this  section  shall  lie  construed  to  cre- 
ate any  liability  for  any  party." 

(2)  Ekkective  date. -Section  127  of  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response, 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (as 
added  by  paragraph  (D)  shall  become  effec- 
tive upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
except  that  It  shall  not  affect  any  adminis- 
trative or  judicial  claims  that  have  been  for- 
mally filed  as  of  such  date. 

(b)  Federal  DEro.siT  lNst:HANCE  Act 
Amendments. -The  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C  1811  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"SEC.  44.  ASSET  CONSKRVATIO.\. 

••(a)  Govern.mental  Entities  — 
•(1)  Banking  and  lending  agencies.— Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  parag^raph  (2).  a  Federal 
hanking  or  lending  agency  shall  not  be  liable 
under  any  law  imposing  strict  liability  for 
the  release  or  threatened  release  of  petro- 
leum or  a  hazardous  substance  at  or  from 
property  (including  any  right  or  interest 
therein)  acqulred- 

""(A)  In  connection  with  the  exercise  of  re- 
ceivership or  conservatorship  authority,  or 
the  liquidation  or  winding  up  of  the  affairs  of 
an  Insured  depository  institution,  including 
any  of  Its  subsidiaries; 

"(B)  In  connection  with  the  provision  of 
loans,  discounts,  advances,  guarantees,  in- 
surance or  other  financial  assistance;  or 

"(C)  in  connection  with  property  received 
In  any  civil  or  criminal  proceeding,  or  ad- 
ministrative enforcement  action,  whether  by 
settlement  or  order. 

"(2)  Application  of  state  law.— Nothing 
In  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  pre- 
empting, affecting,  applying  to.  or  modifying 
any  State  law.  or  any  rights,  actions,  cause 
of  action,  or  obligations  under  State  law.  ex- 
cept that  liability  under  State  law  shall  not 
exceed  the  value  of  the  agency"s  interest  in 
the  asset  giving  rise  to  such  liability 

""(3)  Limitation- The  immunity  provided 
by  paragraph  d)  shall  not  apply  to  any  en- 
tity that  has  caused  or  significantly  and  ma- 
terially contributed  to  the  release  of  petro- 
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jpum  or  a  hazardous  substance  that  forms 
iho  ba^is  for  liability  described  in  paragraph 
il  I 

■'4i  Sub.'^eq'.'EVT  prRCHA.sKR,— The  immu- 
nity provided  by  paragraph  ili  shall  extend 
to  the  first  subsequent  purchaser  of  property 
described  in  .such  paragraph  from  a  Federal 
banking  or  lending  awency.  unless  such  pur- 
chaser - 

■•(A)  would  otherwise  be  liable  or  poten- 
tially liable  for  ail  or  part  of  the  costs  of  the 
removal,  remedial,  or  other  response  action 
due  to  a  prior  relationship  with  the  property; 
■iBi  is  or  was  affiliated  wuh  or  related  to 
a  party  described  in  subparagraph  lAi; 

■  iCi  fails  to  agree  to  Uike  reasonable  steps 
necessary  to  remedy  the  release  or  threat- 
ened release  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  applicable  environmental  laws; 
or 

■■(D)  causes  or  materially  and  significantly 
contributes  to  any  additional  release  or 
threatened  release  on  the  projierty. 

■■(5)  Federal  or  .state  action.— Notwith- 
standing paragraph  (4).  if  a  Federal  agency 
or  State  environmental  agency  is  required  to 
take  remedial  action  due  to  the  failure  of  a 
subsequent  purchaser  to  carry  out.  in  good 
faith,  the  agreement  described  in  paragraph 
(4)(C).  such  subsequent  purchaser  shall  reim- 
burse the  Federal  or  State  environmental 
agency  for  the  costs  of  such  remedial  action. 
However,  any  such  reimbursement  shall  not 
exteed  the  full  fair  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erty following  completion  of  the  remedial 
action. 

■•(b)  Lien  Exemition  —Any  property  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  subsection  (ai(4)  or  held 
by  a  Federal  banking  or  lending  agency  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  lien  for  costs  or  dam- 
ages associated  with  the  release  or  threat- 
ened release  of  petroleum  or  a  hazardous 
substance  known  to  exist  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer. 

"(c)  ExKMiTioN  From  Covenants  To  Reme- 
diate.—A  Federal  banking  or  lending  agency 
shall  be  exempt  from  any  law  requiring  such 
agency  to  grant  covenants  warranting  that  a 
removal,  remedial,  or  other  response  action 
has  been,  or  will  in  the  future  be.  taken  with 
respect  to  property  acquired  in  the  manner 
described  in  subsection  (aid). 

■"(d)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

■•(1)  the  term  "Federal  banking  or  lending 
agency'  means  the  Corporation,  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corpoiation.  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  a  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank,  a  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank,  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision. 
the  National  Credit  Union  .Administration 
Board,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the 
Farm  Credit  System  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  Farm  Credit  System  Assistance  Board, 
the  Farmers  Home  .Administration,  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  and 
the  Small  Business  .Administration,  in  any  of 
their  capacities,  and  their  agents: 

••(2)  the  term  •hazardou.s  substance'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  in  section  101(14)  of  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response. 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of  1980:  and 

••(3)  the  term  •release^  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  in  section  101(22 1  of  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Resp(.)n.se.  Compensation,  and 
Liability  .Act  of  1980.  and  also  includes  the 
threatened  release,  use.  storage,  disposal, 
treatment,  generation,  or  transportation  of  a 
hazardous  substance. 

•■(ei  Savings  Clause —Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  affect  the  rights  or  immunities  or 
other  defenses  that  are  available  under  this 
Act  or  other  applicable  law  to  any  party  sub- 


ject to  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Noth- 
ing m  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  cre- 
ate any  liability  for  any  party". 

Summary  of  the  Community  Bank 
Regulatory  Relief  Act  of  1992 

TITLE  I— regulatory  BURDEN  RELIEF 

.Sec.  1001,  Community  Reinvestment  .Act 
.Amendments.  This  section  exemipts  from  the 
requirements  of  the  Community  Reinvest- 
ment Act  iCRAi  depository  institutions  with 
assets  of  SlOO  million  or  less  that  are  located 
in  towns  wuh  20.000  or  fewer  residents.  It 
also  includes  a  CRA  ■■safe  harbor"  for  deposi- 
tory institutions  with  assets  of  $300  m.illion 
or  less  if  they  receive  CRA  ratings  of  satis- 
factory or  better.  Such  institutions  will  not 
have  to  re-prove  CRA  compliance  for  two 
years  and  will  not  be  subject  to  CRA  protests 
during  such  period. 

Sec.  1002.  Data  Gathering  Exemption.  Sec- 
tion 122  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  l.mprovement  Act  of  1991 
iFDICIAi  requires  bank  regulatory  agencies 
to  prescribe  regulations  requiring  depository 
institutions  to  collect  and  submit  informa- 
tion on  small  business  and  small  farm  lend- 
ing practices.  Section  477  of  FDICIA  requires 
lenders  to  report  on.  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  collect  and  publish  information  regarding. 
loans  to  small  businesses.  This  section  ex- 
empts from  these  data-gathenng  require- 
ments small  financial  institutions  with  as- 
sets of  $100  million  or  less.  Instead,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  will  be  required  to  conduct  a 
study  on  the  costs  and  benefits  of  compli- 
ance with  such  requirem.ents,  including  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  expanding  compliance 
to  institutions  with  assets  of  $1(X)  million  or 
less 

Sec.  103,  Clarification  of  Compensation 
Standards.  FDICIA  requires  the  bank  regu- 
latory agencies  to  set  standards  prohibiting 
excessive  compensation  for  executive  offi- 
cers, directors,  principal  shareholders  and 
employees  of  insured  depository  institutions. 
This  section  clarifies  that  such  regulations 
may  not  set  a  specific  level  or  range  of  com- 
pensation for  such  persons  but  rather  should 
address  general  principles  for  appropriate 
compensation.  Any  violation  must  be  estab- 
lished on  a  case-by-case  basis  after  affording 
affected  parties  an  opportunity  for  an  appro- 
priate hearing. 

Sec.  104.  Truth  in  Lending  Act  Amend- 
ments. This  section  addresses  three  areas 
with  respect  to  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act. 
First,  it  excludes  from  the  scope  of  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act  credit  transactions  of  ■so- 
phisticated" Investors.  A  sophisticated  in- 
vestor is  defined  as  an  individual  who  had  an 
income  of  over  $'200,000  in  each  of  the  past 
two  years  or  an  individual  (or  couple)  who 
has  a  net  worth  of  over  $1  million.  Second,  it 
limits  borrowers'  rights  of  rescission  in  cred- 
it transactions  where  the  documentation 
contains  an  unintentional,  bona  fide  error  if 
such  error  does  not  materially  or  substan- 
tially alter  or  affect  the  term.s  of  the  exten- 
sion of  credit.  Third,  this  section,  while  per- 
mitting suits  brought  b,v  individuals  for  vio- 
lations of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act.  pro- 
hibits suits  brought  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  class 
in  such  circumstances- 

Sec,  105.  Interbank  Liabilities.  This  section 
amends  the  interbank  liabilities  provision 
enacted  by  section  308  of  FDICIA  (codified  at 
section  23  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Acti  to  ex- 
empt bank  exposures  wheie  each  depository 
institution  is  adequately  capitalized  and  has 
assets  of  $1  billion  or  less. 

Sec.  106.  .At'gregate  Limits  on  Insider  Lend- 
ing FDICI.A  imposes  an  overall  limit  on  the 
total  a.mount  of  lending  to  all  of  a  bank's  of- 


ficers, directors,  and  principal  stockholders 
This  rule  may  work  hardships  :r.  small  com- 
munities, where  there  may  be  limited  lend- 
ing sources  and  available  candidates  to  serve 
as  officers  and  directors 

This  section  provides  that  loans  to  bank 
officers,  directors,  and  principal  stockhold- 
ers secured  by  Treasury  obligations  or  sim.i- 
iar  securities  will  not  be  counted  towards 
the  aggregate  limit  on  such  loans. 

Sec,  107.  De  Minimis  Exception  to  Real  Es- 
tate .Appraisal  Requirements  This  section 
clarifies  that  bank  regulators  and  the  Reso- 
lution Trust  Corporation  m.ay  establish  a 
level  below  which  a  certified  or  licensed  ap- 
praiser is  not  required  to  perform  appraisals 
in  connection  with  federally  related  trans- 
actions. 

Sec.  108  Repeal  of  Overly  B.:rdensome  Reg- 
ulatory Requirements  This  section  address- 
es certain  miscellaneous  regulatory  require- 
m.ents that  are  unnecessary  and  burdensom.e. 
Subsection  la;  w'ould  amend  FDICI.A  to  re- 
peal the  independent  public  accountant  at- 
testation requirement  which  is  duplicative 
of  existing  safety  and  soundness  examina- 
tions by  bank  regulators.  Subsection  (b) 
would  amend  FDICIA  to  repeal  the  asset 
quality,  earnings,  and  stock  valuation  stand- 
ards, which  either  are  misleading  indicators 
of  an  institution's  financial  condition  or  are 
duplicative  of  existing  authority  of  bank 
regulators  to  examine  relevant  financial  cri- 
teria in  determining  •whether  federal  inter- 
vention IS  warranted. 

Sec.  109.  Temiporary  Regulatory  Compli- 
ance Moratorium.  This  section  imposes  a  15 
m.onth  moratorium  on  compliance  with  regu- 
lations promulgated  under  the  Truth  m  Sav- 
ings .Act  for  banks  with  assets  of  not  more 
than  $100  miillion  and  requires  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  do  a  cost-benefit  study  regarding 
the  application  of  the  foregoing  regulations 
to  such  banks  and  their  customers.  This  re- 
port is  due  12  mionths  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

Sec.  110.  Economic  Analysis  of  Certain 
Banking  Regulations.  This  section  requires 
the  bank  regulatory  agencies  to  request  pub- 
lic comments  on  the  economic  impact  of. 
and  the  number  of  depositor.v  institutions 
with  assets  with  $100  million  or  less  affected 
by,  their  proposed  regulations.  If  a  banking 
agency  determines  that  a  rule  will  not  have 
a  significant  economic  impact  on  a  substan- 
tial number  of  small  depository  institutions 
I  more  than  20  percent),  the  agency  must  pre- 
pare a  detailed  statement  explaining  why  the 
rule  will  not  have  such  an  economic  impact. 

Sec.  Ill-  Uniform.  Regulations.  This  section 
requires  the  bank  regulatory  agencies  to 
conduct  a  coordinated  review  of  their  regula- 
tions -within  two  years  and  ensure  i  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  lawi  that  their  regula- 
tions, and  regulatory  interpretations,  are 
uniform. 

TITLE  II— secured  CREDITOR  PROTECTION 

Title  II  of  the  Community  Bank  Regu- 
latory Relief  .Act  of  1992  addresses  the  prob- 
lem of  lender  liability  under  the  Com.p.'^ehen- 
sive  Environmental  Response.  Compensation 
and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (CERCLA  or 
Superfundi  and  the  Resource  Conservation 
Act  of  1976  iRCRA  , 

One  reason  businesses  have  had  difficulty 
obtaining  loans  for  new  projects  is  a  fear  on 
the  part  of  lenders,  particularly  banks  and 
savings  associations,  that  they  .may  be  held 
liable  under  CERCLA  or  RCRA  for  environ- 
mental damage  at  their  borrowe.'-s'  facilities. 
Title  II  alleviates  these  concerns  by  clarify- 
ing the  circumstances  under  which  lenders 
will  be  liable  for  such  damages  Not  only 
does  Title  II  ensure  that  lenders  can  provide 
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capital  to  new  and  existing  businesses- 
which  will  create  Jobs  and  foster  economic 
Krowth  but  it  also  promotes  sound  environ- 
mental policy  by  ensuring  that  distressed 
businesses  have  access  to  private  capital  to 
upgrade  their  environmental  compliance  and 
to  help  clean  up  existing  contamination 

Title  II  also  addresses  the  liability  of  Gov- 
ernment entitles,  such  as  the  P'ederal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  and  the  Resolu- 
tion TVuat  Corporation,  when  they  acquire 
environmentally  damaged  property  during 
the  performance  of  their  statutory  functions. 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  2795.  A  bill  to  place  a  temporar.y 
moratorium  on  interstate  branchintr  by 
savings  associations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

SAVINGS  INTERSTATE  BRA.NCHING  LIMITATION 
ACT  OF  1992 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  In  addition 
to  the  Community  Bank  Regulatory 
Relief  Act.  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
the  Savings  Association  Interstate 
Branching  Limitation  Act  of  1992. 

This  legislation  imposes  a  15-month 
moratorium  on  the  effectiveness  of  a 
recently  finalized  regulation  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Thrift  Supervision  [OTSl  which 
ptM-mits  unrestricted  nationwide 
branching  for  federally  chartered 
thrifts. 

My  beef  with  the  OTS  regulation- 
aside  from  some  concerns  over  the  al- 
leged substantive  benefits  of  interstate 
branching  as  balanced  against  its  pos- 
sible harms— is  with  the  pi-ocedure  fol- 
lowed by  OTS  with  respect  to  the  issu- 
ance and  finalization  of  the  regulation. 
On  Monday.  December  30,  1991.  notice 
of  the  proposed  arnendment  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register. 

To  say  the  least,  it  does  not  take  a 
rocket  scientist  to  predict  that  this 
proposal  would  generate  a  lot  of  inter- 
est and  controversy.  It  also  does  not 
take  a  rocket  scientist  to  figure  out 
that  such  a  difficult  and  controversial 
Issue  should  be  fully  and  carefully  con- 
sidered over  a  period  of  time  before  ac- 
tion is  taken  Certainly,  in  my  legisla- 
tive experience,  that  s  the  best  way  to 
put  countervailing  arguments  to  rest 
and  to  lend  integrity  and  credibility  to 
the  process  and  the  resolution  of  that 
process. 

Instead,  what  did  the  OTS  do'.'  They 
issued  a  proposed  rulemaking  during 
the  holidays  when  Congress  is  ad- 
journed and  everyone  is  out  of  town. 

Furthermore,  they  limited  the  com- 
ment period  to  a  mere  30  days.  Thirty 
days  for  a  regulation  that  represents  a 
major  departure  from  prior  policies. 
Thirty  days  for  a  regulation  that  ig- 
nores State's  rights  to  determine  thrift 
branching  practices  within  their  own 
borders. 

And  perhaps  most  important.  30  days 
for  a  regulation  that  would  open  the 
door  to  Interstate  branching  for  thrifts 
when  Congress  Just  a  few  weeks  before 
flatly  rejected  interstate  branching  for 
banks. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
turn  hack  the  clock  to  provide  an  op- 


portunity for  the  process  to  start  all 
over  again.  Specifically,  the  legislation 
will  restore  the  pre-OTS  regulation 
status  quo  such  that  federally  char- 
tered thrifts  will  only  be  permitted  to 
branch  interstate  if  allowed  undei-  the 
laws  of  the  affected  States  for  State- 
chartered  thrifts,  subject  to  certain  ex- 
ceptions involving  the  acquisition  of  a 
failed  or  failing  thrift. 

During  the  15-month  moratorium  pe- 
riod, a  full  and  vigorous  debate  of  the 
OTS  proposal  can  take  place  befoi'e 
there  is  a  rush  to  regulate.  This  way. 
whatever  the  final  outcome,  there  will 
be  assurances  that  all  pro's  and  con's 
of  the  regulation  are  considered 

.Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  the  Sav- 
ings Association  Interstate  Bi-anching 
Limitation  .■^ct  of  1992  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as 
follows: 

S. 2795 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o{  Rep- 
Tr\cntatnes  of  the  I'nited  States  of  America  in 
Conarcx.i  assembled 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  tiled  as  the  •'Savings  .As- 
sociation Interstate  Branching  Limitation 
Act  of  1992". 

SEC.  2.  MORATJIRIIM  ON  INT»:R.STATE  BRAN(  H 
iSt;  BY  SAVIS(.S  A.SSIK  I.MInSN 

i\<       Nk)HAluuU  M,  — i\uI.wilIi;-UtIiilUiK       a;iy 

Other  provisions  of  law.  no  Federal  savings 
association  may  establish  or  acquire  a 
branch  outside  the  State  In  which  the  Fed- 
eral savings  association  has  its  home  office, 
unless  the  establishment  or  acquisition  of 
such  branch  would  have  been  permitted  by 
law  prior  to  April  9.  1992. 

(hi  Applicabu.itv.— This  section  shall 
apply  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending  l.S 
months  after  such  date. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Akakak 
S.  2796.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exempt  certain 
passengers  from  the  harbor  mainte- 
nance tax,  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance 

EXE.VIPTI0N  FROM  HARBOK  MAISTENA.NCE  TAX 
FOR  CERTAIN  PASSKNOEHS 

•  Mr  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today. 
Senator  Akaka  and  I  introduce  legisla- 
tion to  correct  an  inequity  in  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act, 
that  addresses  the  tax  treatment  of 
inlra-island  cruise  ship  harbor  mainte- 
nance fees. 

In  light  of  Hawaii's  unique  geog- 
raphy, transport  by  ship  is  extremely 
important  to  our  economy.  Unlike  our 
sister  States,  buses,  cars,  and  trains 
are  not  modes  of  ti-ansportation  which 
can  be  used  by  Hawaii  i-esidents  and 
visitors  to  travel  between  the  islands 
which  comprise  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
Hawaii's  residents  and  visitors  are  lim- 
ited to  travel  by  plane  or  by  ship.  As 
such,  to  charge  passenger  ships  which 
travel  within  my  State's  boundaries  a 


tax  imposes  on  Hawaii  an  unfair  and 
discriminatory  burden. 

Under  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act,  a  tax  was  imposed  on  port 
use.  The  Congress  provided  an  exemp- 
tion for  Hawaii.  Alaska  and  the  U.S. 
possessions  from  the  harbor  mainte- 
nance tax  in  recognition  of  our  depend- 
ence on  ocean  transportation.  The 
measure  defined  "commercial  cargo" 
as  "any  cargo  transported  on  a  com- 
mercial vessel,  including  passengei's 
transported  for  compensation  or  hire." 
In  providing  the  insular  areas  with  an 
exemption,  it  utilized  the  term  "cargo" 
which  wa*  not  defined  in  any  fashion  in 
the  Act.  Unfortunately,  the  statute  on 
its  face,  as  well  as  the  accompanying 
legislative  history,  evidence  no  con- 
gressional intent  to  provide  a  more  re- 
strictive definition  of  "cargo." 

The  U.S.  Customs  Service  issued  in- 
terim regulations  in  1987.  and  on  its 
own  initiative,  defined  the  term 
"cargo"  to  exclude  the  ti'ansport  of 
passengers  from  the  insular  area  ex- 
emption. The  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  lay  to  rest  the  con- 
flicting interpretation  of  cargo,  thus 
exempting  Hawaii.  Alaska  and  the  pos- 
sessions from  the  harbor  maintenance 
tax  fees.  The  exemption  is  intended  to 
cover  only  intra-State  or  intro-posses- 
sion  passengei-s  loading  and  unloading 
in  the  same  State  or  possession. 

.Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Rec(jrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  as 
follows: 

S.  2796 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Hep- 
rrsentatwei  of  the  United  States  nf  America  in 
ConQTcss  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  EXEMPTION  FROM  HARBOR  MAl.VTE 
NANCE  TAX  FOR  CERTAIN  PA.S- 
SE.NGEKS. 

la  I  Pas-sengers  TKA.s.si-oHreD  I.vtra- 
.sTvrE— Paragraph  d)  of  section  '1462(b)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating 
to  a  special  rule  for  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  pos- 
sessions) is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  passengers"  after 
"cargo"  in  subparagraph  (Di.  and 

(2>  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence: 

■For  purposes  of  subparagraph  iDi.  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  passengers  shall 
not  be  included  in  such  subparagraph  if  there 
IS  any  loading  or  unloading  of  such  pas- 
sengers outside  the  State  or  possession  of 
such  loading" 

(bi  Effective  DATE.-The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  la)  shall  take  effect  as  if 
included  in  the  amendments  made  by  section 
1402(aj  of  the  Harbor  Maintenance  Revenue 
Act  of  1986  • 


By  Mr.  COATS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  LUGAR): 
S.  2797.  A  bill  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a 
study  of  a  proposed  boundary  expan- 
sion of  the  George  Rogers  Clark  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  in  V'incennes. 
IN,  and  for  other  pui-poses:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 


GEORGE  ROGERS  CLARK  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL 
PARK  EXPANSION  STt'DY  ACT 

•  Mr.  COATS  .Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  rise  today  and  introduce  the 
George  Rogers  Clark  National  Historic 
Park  Expansion  Study  Act.  The  George 
Rogers  Clark  National  Historic  Park. 
in  Vincennes,  IN.  pays  tribute  to  a 
great  man  in  the  history  of  Indiana  and 
.■\menca 

George  Rogei's  Clark  was  the  first 
real  "hero"  in  the  history  of  Indiana, 
the  Indiana  Territory  and  the  entire 
Northwest  Territory— he  is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Revolutionary  War 
Hero  of  the  West"  After  moving  to 
Kentucky  from  Virginia,  Clark  became 
a  well  respected  surveyor. 

When  the  Revolutionary  War  erupt- 
ed. Clark  devised  the  plan  of  attacking 
the  British  po.^ts  north  of  the  Ohio 
River.  Governor  Pati'ick  Henry  of  Vir- 
ginia authorized  Clark  to  enlist  seven 
companies  of  men  for  the  mission  and 
gave  him  1.200  pounds  to  purchase  sup- 
plies and  finance  the  expedition.  Clark 
was  .successful  in  enlisting  about  200 
soldiei's  m  May  1778.  After  a  brief 
training  period,  they  began  their 
march  north  toward  the  British  garri- 
sons of  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia  m  Illi- 
nois and  at  Vincennes  in  Indiana. 

Vincennes  was  settled  in  1733  by  the 
French  and  the  little  fort  along  with 
Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia  soon  become 
important  French  trading  centers  in 
the  .Midwest.  When  the  Revolutionary 
War  began,  the  British  sent  troops 
from  Detroit  to  garrison  the  forts,  cre- 
ating F^ort  Gage.  Vnvx  Cahokia.  ami 
Fort  .Sackville. 

On  July  4.  1778,  Clark's  little  ainiy 
captured  Fort  Gage  and  that  .same 
month,  a  small  detachment  of  Clark'-s 
men  also  captured  the  Cahokia  settle- 
ment. In  February  1779.  Clark  made  a 
desperate  march  across  southern  Illi- 
nois and  surprised  the  British  troops 
under  Col.  Henry  Hamilton  at  Vin- 
cennes' Fort  Sackville. 

Clark  surrounded  Fort  .Sackville  and 
after  a  brief  siege.  Colonel  Hamilton 
surrendered  his  company  of  troops 
which  consisted  of  5  officers.  3  civil- 
ians, and  35  enlisted  men.  on  February 
25.  1779.  Fort  Sackville  at  Vincennes 
was  renamed  Fort  Patrick  Henry  in 
honor  of  the  \'irginia  Governor.  George 
Rogers  Clark  had  successfully  diverted 
British  movement  m  the  West. 

George  Rogers  Clark  was  recognized 
for  his  efforts  at  the  time,  but  a  perma- 
nent monument  in  his  honor  was  con- 
structed by  the  U.S.  George  Rogers 
Clark  .Se.squicentennial  Commission 
between  1931  and  1933— nearly  150  years 
after  the  feats  of  this  great  hero.  The 
George  Rogers  Clark  Memorial  is  lo- 
cated on  the  Site  of  Fort  .Sackville  and 
is  the  largest  of  its  kind  east  of  Wash- 
ington, DC.  It  is  a  circular  structure  of 
classical  design,  surrounded  by  16  Doric 
columns  and  elevated  19  steps  above 
the  encircling  terrace.  It  is  82  feet  high 
With  an  exterior  of  granite  and  an  inte- 


rior of  polished  marble  and  limestone. 
A  bronze  statue  of  Clark,  seven  28-  by 
16-foot  murals  painted  on  Belgian  linen 
and  a  sculpted  glass  skylight,  dominate 
the  rotunda. 

On  July  23.  1966.  the  George  Rogers 
Clark  Memorial  came  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  National  Park  Service 
when  the  George  Rogers  Clark  Na- 
tional Historic  Park  was  established  by 
Public  Law  89-517  which  was  made  pos- 
sible through  the  donation  of  17  acres 
donated  by  the  State  of  Indiana.  .Since 
that  time  the  park  has  been  main- 
tained and  preserved  giving  the  appro- 
priate honor  to  the  man  who  opened  up 
the  West. 

Mr.  President,  the  Coats'  George 
Rogers  Clark  Historic  Park  Expansion 
Study  Act  seeks  to  set  forth  another 
milestone  in  the  history  of  this  great 
Hoosier  city.  The  city  of  Vincennes  and 
her  people  see  the  need  to  expand  the 
George  Rogers  Clark  Historic  Park  to 
include  other  areas  within  the  city  of 
\'incennes  which  have  played  an  equal- 
ly important  role  in  the  development 
of  Indiana,  the  expansion  west  and  the 
United  .States. 

Included  in  their  proposal  is 
grouseland.  the  home  of  William  Henry 
Harrison  and  the  ninth  President  of  the 
United  .States  and  Governor  of  the  In- 
diana territory.  Also  included  is  the  In- 
diana Territorial  Capitol  and  the  Stout 
Print  .Shop— the  location  of  one  of  the 
12  original  Range  presses  in  the  United 
States. 

The  people  of  Vincennes  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  enei'gy  research- 
ing and  drafting  an  expansion  proposal. 
Their  efforts  will  dovetail  the  study 
that  my  bill  authorizes  the  Depait- 
ment  of  Interior  to  conduct. 

Mr.  President.  I'm  sure  that  we  all 
realize  the  contributions  that  the  city 
of  Vincennes  and  her  people  through- 
out histor.v  have  made  to  the  United 
.States.  I  am  confident  also,  that  if  the 
George  Rogers  Clark  Expansion  Study 
Aqi  is  approved  that  the  result  of  the 
study  will  not  only  be  approved,  but 
wholeheartedly  supported  by  the  De- 
partment of  Interior.* 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  2799.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing 
duty-free  treatment  with  respect  to  ar- 
ticles provided  by  the  Max  Planck  In- 
stitute for  Radioastronomy  to  the 
Steward  Observatory:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

MAX  I'LANCK  IN.-^TiTl'TK  FOR  RADIOASTRONO.MV 
•I'AKIFK  EXE.MPTION  EXTENSION  ACT 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Max  Planck  In- 
stitute for  Radioastronomy  Tariff  Ex- 
emption Extension  bill.  Although  this 
bill  is  short  in  terms  of  length,  it  is 
very  important  to  ensure  the  continued 
pi-ogress  of  astronomy  in  America  and 
the  State  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  President.  I  authored  legislation 
included  in  the  Tariff  and  Trade  Act  of 
1984  to  provide  assistance  with  import- 


ing materials  and  instruments  from 
Germany,  primarily  calibration  and  re- 
pair equipment  as  well  as  instruments 
for  the  installation  of  a  new  world- 
class  submillimeter  telescope[SMT]. 
During  consideration  of  my  original 
legislation.  I  envisioned  the  project 
would  be  completed  by  1993.  However, 
construction  on  this  project  has  been 
delayed  and  most  of  the  material  has 
not  been  imported  as  envisioned  in  the 
timetable  of  the  original  legislation. 
Therefore.  I  am  introducing  this  bill 
which  will  provide  a  continuation  of 
this  tariff  exemption  on  materials  and 
equipment  necessary  for  this  impor- 
tant scientific  venture. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  explain  this 
exciting  project  and  demonstrate  the 
need  for  this  bill  I  am  introducing. 

This  submillimeter  wavelength  facil- 
ity is  designed  to  explore  the  potential 
of  submillimeter  astronomy.  The  Stew- 
ard Observatory  of  the  University  of 
Arizona  and  the  Max  Planck  Institute 
for  Radioastronomie  in  Germany,  are 
collaborating  on  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  dedicated  subm.illime- 
ter  telescope  [SMT].  The  SMT  will  be 
twice  as  accurate  as  any  currently  ex- 
isting radio  telescope.  The  reflector  is 
10  meters  in  diameter,  which  will  be 
the  first  SMT  of  this  size  with  a  sur- 
face designed  for  efficient  measure- 
ments at  the  highest  frequency  micro- 
wave window  through  the  atmosphere. 

The  University  of  Arizona  and  the 
Max-Pianck-Gesellschaft  formally 

began  the  collaboration  of  this  tele- 
scope facility  in  June  1982  with  the 
signing  of  a  memorandum  of  under- 
standing which  specified  a  duration  of 
10  years.  In  1992.  the  agreement  was  re- 
newed for  a  further  10  years.  This 
project  has  fostered  an  effective  col- 
laboration between  an  American  Uni- 
versity, a  German  national  research 
laboratory,  and  high-technology  indus- 
tries in  both  Germany  and  America. 
The  unique  capabilities  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona  in  large  glass  optics,  in- 
strumentation, and  mountain  top  sites 
have  been  teamed  with  the  Max-Planck 
Institute  experience  in  development  of 
large,  precise  radio  astronomy  tele- 
scopes. 

The  instrumentation  that  will  be 
used  with  this  telescope  is  as  special- 
ized and  unique  as  the  telescope  itself. 
Much  of  the  instrumentation  is  being 
developed  as  a  collaboration  between 
the  two  institutions,  just  as  the  tele- 
scope itself  was.  This  custom  instru- 
mentation is  not  available  from  any 
other  manufacturer  in  the  world:  it  is  a 
product  of  research  and  development 
particular  to  the  telescope  facility. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  telescope  parts  and 
instrumentation  that  the  SMT  requires 
be  inserted  into  the  Co.vgressional 
Record.  As  the  instrumentation  is 
built  and  operations  begin,  new  prob- 
lems and  astronomical  discoveries  will 
lead  to  further  instrumentation  being 
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shipped  Jietween  countries  to  adjust  to 
the  evolution  of  this  project.  The  need 
for  this  extension  will  continue  even 
after  the  telescope  project  is  complete. 

The  benefits  provided  by  the  current 
legislation  .ii>'  ii-oiprocated  by  the  Ger- 
man Government  when  equipment  is 
.^hipped  from  the  I'nited  States  to  Ger- 
many There;, ,:■,■  -.'i  ■:  :i:n^  this  tariff 
e.xempru/n  exte;l.■^l' .::  ..-  i;i  the  best  in- 
terest of  this  cooperative  bilateral  ef- 
forts. I  would  also  like  to  point  out 
that,  as  most  of  the  shipments  involve 
the  transfer  of  the  same  equipment,  be- 
tween countries  to  receive  adjustment, 
repair  or  modification,  there  is  no  real 
economic  cost  Incurred  by  the  U.S. 
Government  by  extending  the  current 
tariff  waiver. 

Mr  President,  I  urg:e  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  text 
of  the  bill  be  included  in  the  Congres- 
sioN.\L  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RKcorm,  as  follows: 

S.  2799 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Statex  of  Amertra  m 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION    I.   ARTICLES    CKdVlDKr)    HV     nil-     M A.\ 
1'1.\.N(  K     INSIIIIII-      KIK     A     .JIIINT 

i'H().iK(  I    mm  MmAKi)  (iii->n<v 

AltiKY. 

(a I  In  Ge.neral.— Subsection  (f)  of  section 
240  of  the  Trade  and  Tariff  Act  of  1984  (98 
Stat.  2994)  is  amended  by  striking  "and  be- 
fore November  1.  1993". 

(b)  Technical  A.mendme.mts.— 

(1)  Section  240(a)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "headnote  6(a)  of  part  4 
of  schedule  8  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (19  U.S  C.  1202)"  and  inserting 
"U.S.  note  6(ai  of  subchapter  X  of  chapter  98 
of  the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  of  the 
United  States  ( 19  U.S.C.  3007)". 

(2)  Section  240(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  "headnote  1  of  part  4  of  schedule  8 
(19  use  1202)"  and  inserting  "U.S.  note  I  of 
subchapter  X  of  chapter  98  of  the  Har- 
monized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United 
States". 

(c)  Effective  Date.  -The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  after  October  31. 
1993 


Note:  Mirror  molds  will  t)e  temporarily  ex- 
ported from  UA  to  Germany,  then  returned 
later.  Similarly,  computer  systems  will  be 
"loaned"  to  MPI  In  Bonn  temporarily  and 
then  returned.  All  molds  returned,  except  for 
mold  4. 

•  Importation  complete  • 


*l     Telescope    mount    and    control    elec- 
tronics. 
*2.  Reflector  support  structure. 
3.  Reflector  panels. 
*4.  Secondar.v  mirror  support  structure 

5.  Microwave  relievers,  bolemeters.  and  as- 
sociated electronic  systems. 

6.  Cryogenic  dewars.  compressors,  vacuum 
pumps,  and  vacuum  equipment. 

7    Analog  and  digital  computer  Interfaces, 
including  CAMAC  electronics. 

8.  Electronic    and    microwave    test   eQuip- 
ment 

9.  Semiconductor  devices  such  as  mixer  di- 
odes, bolometers,  and  solid-state  oscillators. 

10.  Vacuum   tubes  such  as   klystrons  and 
carcinotrons. 

U.  Laser  local  oscillator  systems. 

12.  Auxiliary  Instrumentation  for  use  with 
8MT. 

13.  Computer  systems  for  telescope  control, 
data  acquisition,  and  data  reduction. 


By  Mr  I)  AMATO: 
S.  2800.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion Act  of  1990  to  increase  the  number 
of  qualified  immigrants  from  certain 
adversely  affected  foreign  states  who 
may  be  admitted  to  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EXF'ANSION  OF  MORRISON  VISAS 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  a  bill  amending  the 
Immigration  Act  of  1990.  My  legislation 
will  double  the  number  of  visas  for 
qualified  immigrants  from  adversely 
affected  countries  from  40,000  to  80.000. 
These  visas  are  known  as  "Morrison 
visas." 

The  1990  Immigration  Act  was  aimed 
at  helping  those  from  adversely  af- 
fected countries  Immigrate  to  the 
United  States.  Presently,  there  are 
40.000  Morrison  visas  for  each  fiscal 
year  1992  through  1994.  Natives  from  34 
countries  from  which  immigration  was 
previously  identified  as  having  been 
•adversely  affected"  by  the  1965  immi- 
gration reform  legislation,  would  be  af- 
fected by  this  bill. 

Many  of  these  immigrants  are  from 
countries  located  in  Eastern  Europe, 
the  Baltic  States,  and  Ireland.  They 
face  difficulties  in  employment  due  to 
discrimination  and  economic  disloca- 
tion in  their  home  country.  Many  have 
family  ties  here  and  are  even  seeking 
family  reunification. 

Immigrants  from  nations  that  were 
traditional  sources  of  immigration 
found  it  more  difficult  to  immigrate  to 
the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  1965 
legislation.  The  1990  act  sought  to  cor- 
rect this  but  did  not  completely  do  so. 
My  legislation  will  bring  the  number  of 
adversely  affected  immigrants  into  bal- 
ance with  other  categories  of  immi- 
grants by  doubling  the  number  of  al- 
lowable visas  known  as  "Morrison 
visas." 

America,  long  a  nation  of  immi- 
grants, benefits  greatly  from  the  tal- 
ents, skills,  and  know-how  of  its  immi- 
grants. If  we  afford  those  qualified  im- 
migrants the  chance  to  come  to  our 
country  and  join  their  families,  we  con- 
tinue the  rich  immigrant  tradition 
that  has  been  at  the  core  of  our  Nation 
since  its  inception.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  bill  be  printed  following  my 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2800 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 

resentatnes  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 

Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  section  of  132ia) 

of   the    Immigration    Act    of    1990   i8    U  SC 


1153(ai  note)  is  amended- paragraph  1  by 
striking  "40.000  immigrant  visas  in  each  of 
fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  and  1994"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "80.000  immigrant  visas  in 
each  of  fiscal  years  1993  through  1996",  and 
paragraph  2  by  striking  "fiscal  year  1992  or 
1993"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  of 
fiscal  years  1993,  1994,  or  1995". 

lb)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effee:     ■  (  j  •    iier  1.  1992.* 


ADDITK  IN  AI.  ((  ).-!■(  )NSORS 
s.  359 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
359.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  chari- 
table contributions  of  appreciated 
property  will  not  be  treated  as  an  item 
of  tax  preference. 

S.  7M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  720.  a  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  eligible  local  educational 
agencies  to  improve  urban  education, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  781 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bryan]  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  781.  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Indian  American  Forum  for  Politi- 
cal Education  to  establish  a  memorial 
to  Mahatma  Gandhi  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

s  loe: 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1087.  a  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  mint  coins  in  com- 
memoration of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag. 

S.  1100 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerry,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Fowler]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1100.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
provide  grants  to  urban  and  rural  com- 
munities for  training  economically  dis- 
advantaged youth  in  education  and  em- 
ployment skills  and  to  expand  the  sup- 
ply of  housing  for  homeless  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  individuals 
and  families. 

S.  1257 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1257,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  certain  real  estate  ac- 
tivities under  the  limitations  on  losses 
from  passive  activities. 

S.  1332 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S  1332,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  re- 


lief lo  physicians  with  re.'ipect  to  exces- 
sive regulations  under  the  Medicare 
Program, 

S.  \3i<b 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  REID,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
D'lDU]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1398.  a  bill  to  amend  section  118  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  pro- 
vide for  certain  exceptions  from  cer- 
tain rules  for  determining  contribu- 
tions in  aid  of  construction. 

s.  If 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr  Chafee]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1677.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  .Act  to  provide  for 
coverage  of  alcoholism  and  drug  de- 
pendency residential  treatment  serv- 
ices for  pregnant  women  and  certain 
family  members  under  the  Medicaid 
Program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S,  178« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baccus.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WoFFORD]  wei'c 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1786.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
IUH6  to  more  accurately  codify  the  de- 
preciable life  of  semiconductor  manu- 
facturing equipment. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NlCKLE.s]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1936.  a  bill  to  provide  improved  ac- 
cess to  health  care,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2059 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn.  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Sanford]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2059.  a  bill  to  establish  youth 
apprenticeship  demonstration  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  XXA 

At  the  ie(iuest  of  Mr.  HaTFIKLD.  the 
name  uf  the  Senator  fi-om  Georgia  [Mr. 
Fiuci.K.K]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2064.  a  bill  to  impose  a  one-yea:-  mora- 
torium on  the  performance  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests  by  the  United  States  un- 
less the  Soviet  Union  conducts  a  nu- 
clear weapons  test  during  that  period. 

S.  2106 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2106,  a  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  charter 
to  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association. 

S.  2109 

.■\t  the  request  of  Mr.  BAUCUS.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Kerrey]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2109.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  permit  certain 
entities  to  elect  taxable  years  other 
than  taxable  years  required  by  the  Tax 
Reform  .■\ct  of  1986.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2160 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 


[.\li'.  Lott]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2160.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  tax- 
payers to  elect  a  deduction  or  credit 
for  interest  on  certain  educational 
loans. 

s  2;  so 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
.SYMMs]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2180,  a  hill  to  provide  greater  access  to 
civil  justice  by  reducing  costs  and 
delay  and  for  other  purposes. 
s  :i8i 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bu.MPERS.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Wofford]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2181.  A  bill  to  improve  the 
capacity  of  rural  communities  to  re- 
spond to  homelessness.  to  establish  ef- 
fective program  delivery  models  for 
prevention  and  remediation  of  home- 
lessness in  rural  areas,  to  collect  data 
on  the  extent  and  characteristics  of 
homelessness  in  I'ural  are.as.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  2230 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BREAUX.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2230,  A  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  coverage  of  outpatient  edu- 
cation services  under  part  B  of  the 
medicare  program  for  individuals  with 
diabetes. 

S.  2319 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mack]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2319.  a  bill  to  require  anal,ysis  and  esti- 
mates of  the  likely  impact  of  federal 
legislation  and  regulations  upon  the 
private  sector  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2328 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brown,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Lott]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2328.  a  bill  to  provide  that  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  before  1980  the 
Federal  income  tax  deductibility  of 
night  training  expenses  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  whether  such 
expenses  were  reimbursed  through  cer- 
tain veterans  educational  assistance 
allowances. 

S.  2362 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran!  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2362.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  uf  the  Social  Security  Act  to  re- 
peal the  reduced  medicare  payment 
provision  for  new  physicians. 

.■-    2:587 

At  the  reijuest  of  Mi.  Leahy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes]  and  the  .Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2387.  a  bill  to  make  ap- 
propriations to  begin  a  phase-in  toward 
full  funding  of  the  special  supple- 
mental   food    program    for   women,    in- 


fants, and  children  'WIC'  and  of  Head 
Start  programs,  to  expand  the  Job 
Corps  program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S    238'- 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  K.^sten]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2389,  a  bill  to  extend  until  Janu- 
ary 1.  1999.  the  existing  suspension  of 
duty  on  Tamoxifen  citrate. 

At  the  request  of  Mrs,  KaSSEBAUM. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Cohen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2511.  a  bill  to  exempt  certain  fi- 
nancial institutions  from  the  examina- 
tion requirements  of  the  Community 
Reinvestment  Act  of  1977. 

S,  2622 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  RoBB.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  McCoNNELL]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  .S.  2622.  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish an  Office  of  Cambodian  Genocide 
Investigation,  to  support  efforts  to 
bring  to  justice  national  Khmer  Rouge 
leaders  who  committed  crimes  against 
humanity  in  Cambodia,  and  to  exclude 
the  national  leadership  of  the  Khmer 
Rouge  from  the  United  States. 

S.  262=! 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DODD].  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2624.  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Inter- 
agency Council  on  the  Homeless,  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Food 
and  Shelter  Program,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  2654 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2654.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  to 
ensure  sufficient  funding  for  Federal 
and  State  projects  and  for  maintenance 
and  security  needs,  to  encourage  multi- 
purpose acquisitions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2656 

At  the  request  of  Mi-.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2656.   a   bill    to   amend    the   Petroleum 

Marketing  Practices  Act. 

.S.  2670 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sanford.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
SIMON]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2670.  a  bill  to  identify  Federal  pro- 
grams and  agencies  that  are  obsolete 
and  should  be  eliminated  or  which  are 
duplicative  and  should  be  consolidated 
with  similar  operations  m  other  de- 
partments to  promote  efficiency  in  op- 
eration and  uniformity  of  govern- 
mental action 
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At  the  n-rjuest  of  Mr.  GR.AHAM.  the 
namt'  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr  Kkkhky)  was  atided  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S  2671,  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  make  technical  cor- 
rections. 

8.  2675 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BiNGAMAN,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2675.  a  bill  to  promote  the  use  of  State- 
coordinated  health  insurance  buying 
programs  and  assist  States  in  estab- 
lishing Health  Insurance  Purchasing 
Cooperatives,  through  which  small  em- 
ployers may  purchase  health  insur- 
ance, and  for  other  purposes, 
.s  2fiao 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr 
Bryan!  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
■2f.H0,  a  hill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
.Sim  i.i.1  Security  Act  to  require  the  Sec- 
I'-l.iry  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  consult  with  State  medical  societies 
in  revising  the  geographic  adjustment 
factors  used  to  determine  the  amount 
of  payment  for  physicians'  services 
under  part  B  of  the  medicare  program, 
to  require  the  Secretary  to  base  geo- 
graphic-cost-of- practice  indices  under 
the  program  upon  the  most  recent 
available  data,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3682 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Bumpers,  the 
names  nf  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota I  Mr.  CoNR.AD],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SPKCTER),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
WoKFoRU],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'AMATOj.  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  H.\TFIKLD]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2682,  a  bill  to  direct 
the  Seci'etary  of  the  Treasury  to  mint 
coins  in  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the 
protection  of  Civil  War  battlefields, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  2711 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BoREN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2711.  a  bill  to  ensure  the  fair 
treatment  of  members  of  the  selected 
reserve  of  the  Ready  Reserve  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  adversely  af- 
fected by  certain  reductions  in  the  size 
of  the  reserve  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

S.  2719 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2719.  a  bill  to  require  the  Unit- 
ed States  Trade  Representative  to  take 
action  authorized  under  section  301  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  against  certain 
foreign  countries  in  retaliation  for  the 
imposition  by  such  countries  of  a  ban 
(in  the  importation  of  rice  and  rice 
products  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


.^t  the  request  of  Mr   Lieberman.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S 
2736.  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  from  tak- 
ing any  action  with  respect  to  certain 
alleged  violations  of  the  requirements 
of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
s.  r.s2 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Leahy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2752.  a  bill  to  establish  a 
REFORM  Commission  to  review  the 
field  structure  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S    2763 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  RoTH.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [.Mr.  VVoKFORD]  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentskn]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2763.  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  Mike  Mansfield  Fellowship 
Program  for  intensive  training  in  the 
Japanese  language,  government,  poli- 
tics, and  economy. 

S.  2791 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rikgle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2791.  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martha 
Frith. 

SE.NATE  JOINT  RE.SOLITION  236 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DAmato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[.Mr.  Burns]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  236.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  third  week 
in  September  1992  as  -National  Fra- 
grance Week." 

SK.NATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  23S 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Riegle.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Chakee]  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  .■\dams]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  238.  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  week  beginning  Septem- 
ber 21.  1992.  as  -National  Senior  Soft- 
ball Week.' 

senate  .joint  KK.sni.UTIO.V  2i: 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  HEF- 
lin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  247.  a  joint  resolution 
designating  June  11.  1992.  as  -National 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Counselors 
Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  2.12 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr, 
Cohen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  252.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  of 
April  19-25.  1992.  a.s  -National  Credit 
Education  Week. 

SENATE  JOI.NT  RESOLUTION  255 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DAm.^to,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate   Joint   Resolution   255.   a  joint 


resolution  to  designate  Septeml>er  13, 
1992  as  "Commodore  Barry  Day    ' 

SKSATE  .JOINT  RE.SOLL"riON  25T 

.■\t  the  request  of  Mr.  Laltenberg. 
the  ndme.><  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr  Pell),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (.Mr  MuYNlHAN],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr  Byhd],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini]. 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (.Mr.  Pack- 
wood],  the  Senator  from  .Minnesota 
(Mr.  Wellstonk).  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [.Mr.  Rockefeller],  the 
Senator  from  Teniies.see  [Mr  Sasser). 
the  Senator  from  Penn.^ylvania  (Mr 
Wofford],  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Cohen]  were  added  a.-,  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Re.solution  2.57,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  month  of 
June  1992.  as  'National  Scleroderma 
Awareness. ■- 

SENATE  JOl.NT  RESOLL-TION  263 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  263,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  May  4.  1992. 
through  .May  10.  1992.  as  -Public  Serv- 
ice Recognition  Week." 

SENATE  .lOINT  HE.SOl.rTION  :i88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lieberma.n.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser].  the  Senator  from  Mir. 
nesota  [Mr.  Durenberger],  the  .s.  :..r>i: 
from  Montana  (Mr.  BL'RNs],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (.Mr.  Levin],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr  Pres- 
SLER],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr 
Glenn],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  S.^NFORD],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Joh.nston].  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Wellstone],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Exon),  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Slmon],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (.Mis  Kassebaum].  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms],  the  Sen- 
ator from  .Maryland  [Ms.  MiKULSKi], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
MENICI].  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr 
Stevens],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (.Mr.  Nickles],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd].  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Co.ats].  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig],  the 
Senator  from  .Arkansas  (.Mr  BL'.mpers]. 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr  Bentsen], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kohl],  the  Senator  from  .Arizona  [.Mr. 
McCain],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [.Mr  Thurmond],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr  Packwood),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  288,  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  week  beginning  July  26. 
1992.  as  --Lyme  Disease  Awareness 
Week." 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  289 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'.Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[.Ml'.  Burns]  was  added  as  a  cosponsoi' 
of  .Senate  Joint  Re.solution  289.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  period  be- 
ginning April  9.  1992.  and  ending  .May  6. 
191'2,  as  "Bataan-Corregldor  Month." 

-■^KNATE  ..lOlNT  REsOI.rTiON  »3 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sa.sskr.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'.A.mato].  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
I.Mr  Grassley].  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[.Mr.  Garn],  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr  Bryan],  the  Senator  from 
Mu  higan  [.Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator 
from  .Montana  [.Mr.  BURNS],  the  Sen- 
.ttor  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 

Likheh.man].  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr,  Glenn],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (.Mr.  HELMS],  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Seymour],  and  the 
.Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  293.  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  week  beginning  November 
1.  1992.  as  --National  Medical  Staff 
Services  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  295 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini.  tht- 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  295.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  September  10. 
1992,  as   -National  DA. RE.  Day." 

.SENATE  JOINT  RE.SOLI-TION  'J^T 

.At  the  request  of  .Mr.  Pryor.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  .Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [.Mr.  Daschle]  were 
added  a.s  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  297.  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  direct  popular 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLITION  301 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (.Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator 
from  .Missouri  [.Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator 
from  Kan.sas  [Mr.  DOLE],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn].  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (.Mr. 
Chakee].  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]. 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr  McCain],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [.Mr.  Rockefeller],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [.Mr.  NUNN],  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [.Mr.  Biden]. 
the  Senator  from  .Alabama  [Mr.  Hef- 
LIN],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
FowLEH],  the  Senator  from  .Arizona 
(.Mr.  DeConcini].  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle].  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.   Gore],   the  Sen- 


atoi'  from  New  York  [.Mr.  Moynihan]. 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr, 
Leahy],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr, 
Symms].  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop],  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Mack],  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Brown],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  MiKULSKi].  the  Senator 
from-  Idaho  [Mr.  CraIG].  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Cranston],  the 
.Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
berger]. the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Hollingsj.  the  Senator  fromi 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Lieber.man].  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [.Mr.  MURKOWSKI] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  301.  a  joint  resolution 
designating  July  2.  1992.  as  '-National 
Literacy  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  306 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  DAM.ATO.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd].  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  KastenI.  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg].  the  Senator  from 
.Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  BURNS]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  306.  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating October  1992  as  -'Italian- 
.American  Heritage  and  Culture 
Month." 

SENATE  JOLVT  RESOLUTION  310 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood].  and  the  Senator  from  .Alas- 
ka (.Mr.  Stevens]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
310,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  Au- 
gust 1,  1992.  as  -Helsinki  Human  Rights 
Day." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  57 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BoREN.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Lautenberg]  w-as  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 57.  a  concurrent  resolution  to  es- 
tablish a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  Congress. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  M 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
his  name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  94.  a 
concurrent  resolution  urging  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom  to  ad- 
dress continuing  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  Northern  Ireland  and  to  seek 
the  initiation  of  talks  among  the  par- 
ties to  the  conflict  In  Northern  Ireland. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  113 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
his  name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  113.  a 
concurrent  resolution  concerning  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  reunification  of 
Jerusalem. 


SENATE  RESOLLTION  236 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  .AD.^MS.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  236.  a  res- 
olution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  rescind  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Directive  1332.14.  sec- 
tion H.l,  ■which  bans  gay.  lesbian,  and 
bisexual  .Americans  from  serving  in  the 
.Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  300 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  GORE,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  300,  a  resolution  re- 
lating to  suspension  of  assistance  and 
cooperative  programs  with  the  former 
Yugoslavia. 

SENATE      RESOLUTION      304— CONGR-^Tl'LATING 
THE  PITTSBURGH   PENGUINS  ON  WINNING  THE 

1992  Stanley  Cur 

Mr.  WOFFORD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
SPECTER)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution: 'Which  'was  considered  and 
agreed  to; 

S  Res.  304 

Whereas  on  June  1,  1992.  the  Pittsburgh 
Penguins  won  the  Stanley  Cup  which  rep- 
resents the  National  Hockey  League  cham- 
pionship: 

Whereas  winning  the  Stanley  Cup  is  the 
culmination  of  the  dedication  and  efforts  of 
the  players,  coaches,  and  owners  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Penguins: 

Whereas  the  support  of  all  the  Penguins 
fans  and  the  people  of  Pittsburgh  helped 
make  winning  the  Stanley  Cup  possible: 

Wheres  the  Pittsburgh  Penguins  have  won 
two  consecutive  Stanley  Cups:  and 

Whereas  the  Pittsburgh  Penguins  are  cele- 
brating their  25th  year  in  the  National  Hock- 
ey League:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resohed.  That  the  Senate  congratulates 
the  Pittsburgh  Penguins  for  winning  the  1992 
Stanley  Cup. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  .AMATEUR 
SPORT  PROTECTION  ACT 


GRASSLEY  AMEND.MENT  NO.  1857 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  474)  to  prohibit 
sports  gambling  under  State  law.  as 
follows: 

On  page  5.  line  21.  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  and  the  last  period. 

On  page  5.  insert  between  lines  21  and  22 
the  following: 

"(C)  The  provisions  of  section  3702  shall  not 
apply  to  any  lottery,  sweepstakes,  or  other 
betting,  gambling  or  wagering  scheme  in  a 
State  which,  prior  to  January  1.  1995.  enacts 
legislation  .'stating  that  such  State  desires  to 
be  exempt  from  such  prohibition.-'. 


PUBLIC  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
ACT 


INOUYE  I  AND  STEVENS  i 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1858 
Mr.    INOUYE    (for    himself    and    .Mr. 
STEVENS)    proposed    an    amendment    to 
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t  hr  lull  ( s  1  .01 '  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions lor  public  broadcast int?,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  committee  amendment.  Inaert 
the  followinfc: 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  l  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Public  Telecommunications  Act  of  1992". 

PUBLIC  TELECOM.MUNICATIONS  FACILITIES 
AtTHORIZATION 

SEC-  2.  Section  391  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  391)  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  'There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $42,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992,  1993.  and  1991.  to 
be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  as 
sist  In  the  planning  and  construction  of  pub- 
lic telecommunications  facilities  as  provided 
In  this  subpart.'". 

SERVICES  FOR  UNDERSF.RVED  AUDIENCES 

Sec.  3.  Section  393(b)(4)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  393(b)(4i)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  the  following:  ",  In- 
cluding services  to  underserved  audiences 
such  as  deaf  and  hearing  impaired  Individ- 
uals and  blind  and  visually  Impaired  Individ- 
uals" 

CONGRESSIONAL  DECLARATIONS  OF  POLICY 
SEC.  4.   Section  396(a)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C   396(a)i  as  amend 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (7); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (8)  as  para- 
graph (10);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  para- 
graph (7)  the  following  new  paragraphs 

"(8)  public  television  and  radio  stations 
and  public  telecommunications  services  con- 
stitute valuable  local  community  resources 
for  utilizing  electronic  media  to  address  na- 
tional concerns  and  solve  local  problems 
through  community  programs  and  outreach 
programs: 

"(9)  it  Is  In  the  public  interest  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  ensure  that  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States  have  access  to  public 
telecommunications  services  through  all  ap- 
propriate available  telecommunications  dis- 
tribution technologies;  and  " 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Sec  .5  (a)  Redcction  in  Nimbeh  of  Mem- 
bers.di  Section  396(c)(1)  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  (47  use.  396(0(10  Is 
■mended  — 

(A)  by  striking  "10"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "9";  and 

(B)  by  striking  6"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "5  ". 

(2)  Section  396(ci(2)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  use  396(C)(2))  Is  amended  by 
striking  "10"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
••9'. 

(b)  Term  of  Office.  Section  396(c)(5)  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
396(c)(5i)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  appointed  by  the  President  shall 
be  6  years,  except  as  provided  In  section  5(c) 
of  the  Public  Telecommunications  Act  of 
1992.  Any  member  whose  term  has  expired 
may  serve  until  such  member's  successor  has 
taken  office.  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  such  member's  prede- 
cessor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for 
the  remainder  of  such  term  No  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  in  excess 
of  2  consecutive  full  terms" 


(c)  TRANsmoN  Rules.— (1)  With  respect  to 
the  three  offices  whose  terms  are  prescribed 
by  law  to  expire  on  March  26.  1992.  the  term 
for  each  such  office  immediately  after  that 
date  shall  expire  on  March  26.  1998 

i2)  With  respect  to  the  two  offices  whose 
terms  are  prescribed  by  law  to  expire  on 
March  1.  1994.  the  term  for  each  of  such  of- 
fices immediately  after  that  date  shall  ex- 
pire on  March  26.  2000. 

(3i  With  respect  to  the  five  offices  whose 
terms  are  prescribed  by  law  to  expire  on 
March  26.  1996— 

(A)  one  such  office,  as  selected  by  the 
President,  shall  be  abolished  on  March  26. 
1996: 

(Bi  the  term  immediately  after  March  26. 
1996.  for  another  such  office,  as  designated  by 
the  President,  shall  expire  on  March  26,  2000; 
and 

(Ci  the  term  for  each  of  the  remaining 
three  such  offices  immediately  after  March 
26.  1996.  shall  expire  on  March  26.  2002. 

(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"office"  means  an  office  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting. 

COMPENSATION  OF  OFFICERS 

Sec.  6.  Section  396(e)(1)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  use.  396(e)(li)  is 
amended  by  striking  the  fourth  sentence  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  the  following:  "No  officer  of 
the  Corporation,  other  than  the  Chairman  or 
a  Vice  Chairman,  may  receive  any  salary  or 
other  compensation  (except  for  compensa- 
tion for  services  on  boards  of  directors  of 
other  organizations  that  do  not  receive  funds 
from  the  Corporation,  on  committees  of  such 
boards,  and  in  similar  activities  for  such  or- 
ganizations) from  any  sources  other  than  the 
Corporation  for  services  rendered  during  the 
period  of  his  or  her  employment  by  the  Cor- 
poration Service  by  any  officer  on  boards  of 
directors  of  other  organizations,  on  commit- 
tees of  such  boards,  and  in  similar  activities 
for  such  organizations  shall  be  subject  to  an- 
nual advance  approval  by  the  Board  and  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Corporation's 
Statement  of  Ethical  Conduct". 

CONTENTS  OF  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  7.  Section  396(1  Mli  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  use.  396(i)(l))  is 
amended— 

1 1 )  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (B); 

i2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  iD):  and 

i3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  subpara- 
graph (B)  the  following  new  subparagraph 

"iC)  a  listing  of  each  organization  that  re- 
ceives a  grant  from  the  Corporation  to 
produce  programming,  the  name  of  the  pro- 
ducer of  any  programming  produced  under 
each  such  grant,  the  title  or  description  of 
any  program  so  produced,  and  the  amount  of 
each  such  grant,  " 

CORPORATION  FOR  PUBLIC  BROADCASTING 
AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  8. (a)  Extension  of  Authorization 
Section  396<kMl)(Ci  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  147  U.S.C   396(k )( l)(Ci)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  180.000  0(X)  for  fiscal  year 
1961."  and  all  that  follows  through 
■  $245,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991.  ": 

(2)  by  striking  "and"  after  "fiscal  year 
1992.";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "fiscal 
year  1993"  the  following  "  $310,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1994.  $375,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1995.  and  $425,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1996". 

lb)  Annual  Report -Section  396(k)(l)  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  USC 


396(k)(l))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  In  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
educational  programs  and  services,  and  the 
expansion  of  public  radio  services,  to 
unserved  and  underserved  audiences,  the 
Corporation,  after  consultation  with  the  sys- 
tem of  public  telecommunications  entitles, 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  an 
annual  report  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1994.  1995.  and  1996  on  the  Corporation's  ac- 
tivities and  expenditures  relating  to  those 
programs  and  services. ". 

training  and  professional  development 

Sec.  9.  Section  396(k)(3)(AKi)(II)  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
396(k)(3i(A)(l)(II))  Is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  "other  than  English"  the 
following:  "'or  for  assistance  in  the  provision 
of  affordable  training  programs  for  employ- 
ees at  public  broadcast  stations  ". 

independent  production  service 

Sec.  10.  Section  396(k)(3i(B)(llii(V)  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  i47  U.S.C 
396(k)(3)(Bi(ili)(V))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "ex- 
penditures of  the  Independent  production 
service  "  the  following:  ".  Including  carriage 
and  viewing  information  for  programs  pro- 
duced or  acquired  with  funds  provided  pursu- 
ant to  subclause  di";  amend 

(2)  by  striking  "fiscal  year  1992  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  years  1992.  1993. 
1994.  and  1995". 

GRANT  distribution  CRITERIA 

Sec.  11.  Section  396(k)(6)(B)  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  396(  k  )(6)(  B))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(which  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  review  periodically  In  consultation 
with  public  radio  and  television  licensees  or 
permittees,  or  their  designated  representa- 
tives)" Immediately  after  "eligibility  cri- 
teria"" 

compliance   WITH    EQUAL   EMPLOY.MENT  OPPOR- 
TUNITY REQU1RE.MENTS  BY  FUND  RECIPIENTS 

Sec.    12.   (a)  Certification   and  Employ- 
ment Reports  Required —Section  396(k)  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934   (47  U.S.C 
396<k)>  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

'(11)(A)  Funds  may  not  be  distributed  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year 
to  the  licensee  or  permittee  of  any  public 
broadcast  station  If  such  licensee  or  permit- 
tee— 

"(l)  fails  to  certify  to  the  Corporation  that 
such  licensee  or  permittee  complies  with  the 
Commission"s  regulations  concerning  equal 
employment  opportunity  as  published  under 
section  73.2080  of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  or  any  successor  regulations 
thereto;  or 

••(11)  fails  to  submit  to  the  Corporation  the 
report  required  by  subparagraph  (B)  for  the 
preceding  calendar  year. 

•'(B)  A  licensee  or  permittee  of  any  public 
broadcast  station  with  more  than  five  full- 
time  employees  to  file  annually  with  the 
Corporation  a  statistical  report,  consistent 
with  reports  required  by  Commission  regula- 
tion, identifying  by  race  and  sex  the  number 
of  employees  In  each  of  the  following  full- 
time  and  part-lime  job  categories: 

•"(I  I  Officials  and  managers. 

■"(Ill  Professionals 

■•(ill  1  Technicians 

"(iv)  Semiskilled  operatives. 

"(v)  Skilled  craft  persons. 

"(vl)  Clerical  and  office  personnel 

"(vll)  Unskilled  operatives. 

■■(vlll)  Service  workers. " 

••(C)  In  addition,  such  report  shall  state 
the  number  of  job  openings  occurring  during 


l.he  course  of  the  year  Where  the  job  open- 
ings were  filled  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations described  in  subparagraph  (Ann.  the 
report  shall  so  certify,  and  where  the  job 
openintjs  were  not  filled  in  accordance  with 
such  reeulalions.  the  report  shall  contain  a 
statement  providing  reasons  therefor.  The 
statistical  report  shall  be  available  to  the 
public  at  the  central  office  and  at  every  loca- 
tion where  more  than  five  full-time  employ- 
ees are  regularly  assigned  to  work.". 

ibi  Compilation  of  Reports  by  Corpora- 
tion—Section  396(m)'2i  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  USC.  396(mi(2)i  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Such  report  shall  Include  a 
summary  of  the  statistical  reports  received 
by  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  subsection 
(k)(ll).  and  a  comparison  of  the  information 
contained  in  those  reports  with  the  informa- 
tion submitted  by  the  Corporation  in  the 
previous  year's  annual  report". 

audit  requirement  for  public 
telecommunications  entities 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Alternative  to  Audit  for 
Certain  Entities.— Section  396(/ii3i(B)(ii)  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C 
396(/)(3)(B)(ii  II  is  amended— 

(1)  by  designating  the  existing  text  as  sub- 
clause (II; 

(2)  by  striking  •"and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
clause (I),  as  so  redesignated,  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subclause: 

••(ID  to  submit  a  financial  statement  in 
lieu  of  the  audit  required  by  subclause  (Ii  if 
the  Corporation  determines  that  the  cost 
burden  of  such  audit  on  such  entity  is  exces- 
sive in  light  of  the  financial  condition  of 
such  entity;  and". 

(b)  Frequency  of  audit— Section 
396(/)(3)(B)  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  use.  396(/)(3)(B))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  di)  by  striking  "biannual"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■biennial  ";  and 

(2)  in  clause  (iiii  by  striking  "biannually" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■biennially". 

REPEAL 

Sec.  14.  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  396(;)  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
396(/)i  Is  repealed. 

CLARlFICA^nON  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  INTENT 

Sec.  15.  Section  103(a)  of  the  Children's 
Television  Act  of  1990  (47  U.S.C.  303b(a)i  is 
amended  by  inserting  •commercial  or  non- 
commercial "  Immediately  before  •television 
broadcast  license". 

effective  DATE 

Sec.  16.  Section  5(a)  shall  take  effect  on 
M.irch  '26.  1996.  All  other  provisions  of  this 
Act  are  effective  on  its  date  of  enactment. 


RVRD  .\MEXDMENT  NO    1859 
Mr.   BYHD   proposed   an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1504.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
broadcasting  of  indecent  progham.minc 
Sec.  .  (a)  FCC  REGUL.\TI0NS.--The  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  shall  pro- 
mulgate regulations  to  prohibit  the  broad- 
casting of  indecent  programming— 

(1)  between  6  a.m.  and  10  p.m.  on  any  day 
by  any  public  radio  station  or  public  tele- 
vision station  that  goes  off  the  air  at  or  be- 
fore 12  midnight;  and 

(2)  between  6  a.m.  and  12  midnight  on  any 
day  for  any  radio  or  television  broadcasting 
station  not  described  in  paragraph  (1). 

The    regulations    required    under    this    sub- 
section shall  be  promulgated  in  accordance 


With  section  5.53  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  and  shall  become  final  not  later  than 
180  da.vs  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act 

•  to  Rkpk.^:,  -Section  608  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Com.merce.  Justice,  and  State,  the 
.Judiciary,  and  Related  .^eencies  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1989  .Public  Law  100-459:  '102  Stat. 
2228).  is  repealed 


INOUYE  AMENDMENT  NO.  1860 
Mr.  INOUYE  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1504.  supra,  as  follows: 

Strike  all  on  page  3.  line  4.  through  page  4. 
line  23.  of  the  Inouye  substitute  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

Bfi.^RD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Sec.  5.  (a I  Reduction  in  Number  of  Mem- 
bers.—d)  Section  396(C)(1)  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  (47  USC.  396(c)(1))  Is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  'iO  '  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "9";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "6"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •■5'. 

(2)  Section  396(c)(2)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  396(c)(2)i  is  amended  by 
striking  "IC^  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
-9". 

(b)  Term  of  Office —Section  396(c)(5)  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
396(c)(5i)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(5)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  appointed  by  the  President  shall 
be  6  years,  except  as  provided  In  section  5(c) 
of  the  Public  Telecommunications  Act  of 
1992.  Any  member  whose  term  has  expired 
may  serve  until  such  member's  successor  has 
taken  office,  or  until  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year  in  which  such  member's  term  has  ex- 
pired, whichever  is  earlier.  Any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  such 
member's  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  No 
member  of  the  Board  shall  be  eligible  to 
serve  In  excess  of  2  consecutive  full  terms.". 

(C)  Transition  Rules.— di  With  respect  to 
the  three  offices  whose  terms  are  prescribed 
by  law  to  expire  on  March  26.  1992.  the  term 
for  each  such  office  immediately  after  that 
date  shall  expire  on  January  31.  1998. 

(2)  With  respect  to  the  two  offices  whose 
terms  are  prescribed  by  law  to  expire  on 
March  1.  1994.  the  term  for  each  of  such  of- 
fices immediately  after  that  date  shall  ex- 
pire on  January  31.  2000. 

(3)  With  respect  to  the  five  offices  whose 
terms  are  prescribed  by  law  to  expire  on 
March  26.  1996— 

(A)  one  such  office,  as  selected  by  the 
President,  shall  be  abolished  on  January  31. 
1996: 

(B)  the  term  immediately  after  March  26. 
1996.  for  another  such  office,  as  designated  by 
the  President,  shall  expire  on  January  31. 
2000;  and 

(C)  the  term,  for  each  of  the  remaining 
three  such  offices  immediately  after  March 
26.  1996.  shall  expire  on  January  31.  2002. 

(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'office"  means  an  office  as  a  member  of  the 

Board   of   Directors   of  the   Corporation    for 

Public  Broadcasting. 

Strike  all  on  page  10.  line  23  through  25.  of 

the    Inouye    amendment    to    the    committee 

amendment,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 

following; 

availability  of  information  for  public 
inspection 

Sec.  14.  (a)  CPB  Information— Section 
396(/)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47 


L'.S  C  396'i'  ;s  amended  by  striking  para- 
graph (4f  and  inserting  :r.  lieu  thereof  the 
following- 

"(4)1  A I  The  Corporation  shall  mamtAin  the 
information  described  in  subparagraphs  'Bi. 
iC).  and  iDi  at  its  offices  for  public  inspec- 
tion and  copying  for  at  least  3  years,  accord- 
ing to  such  reasonable  guidelines  as  the  Cor- 
poration may  issue  This  public  file  shall  be 
updated  regularly  This  paragraph  shall  be 
effective  upon  its  enactment  and  shall  apply 
to  all  grants  after  January  1.  1993 

■■', Bi  Subsequent  to  any  award  of  funds  by 
the  Corporation  for  the  production  or  acqui- 
sition of  national  broadcasting  programming 
pursuant  to  subsection  ik  uSuA  Mii  nil  or 
(ill  Kill,  the  Corporation  shall  make  avail- 
able for  public  inspection  the  following 

••(li  Grant  and  solicitation  guidelines  for 
proposals  for  such  programiming 

"(ill  The  reasons  for  selecting  the  proposal 
for  which  the  award  was  made. 

"(iiii  Information  on  each  program  for 
which  the  award  was  made,  including  the 
names  of  the  awardee  and  producer  land  if 
the  awardee  or  producer  is  a  corporation  or 
partnership,  the  principals  of  such  corpora- 
tion or  partnership  I.  the  monetary  amount 
of  the  award,  and  the  title  and  description  of 
the  program  >and  of  each  program  in  a  series 
of  programs  i 

"(ivi  A  report  based  on  the  final  audit  find- 
ings resulting  from  any  audit  of  the  award 
by  the  Corporation  or  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. 

"(VI  Reports  which  the  Corporation  shall 
require  to  be  provided  by  the  awardee  relat- 
ing to  national  public  broadcasting  program- 
ming funded,  produced,  or  acquired  by  the 
awardee  with  such  funds.  Such  reports  shall 
include,  where  applicable,  the  information 
described  in  clauses  li).  (iii.  and  (ili),  but 
shall  exclude  proprietary,  confidential,  or 
privileged  information. 

■•(Ci  The  Corporation  shall  make  available 
for  public  inspection  the  final  report  re- 
quired by  the  Corporation  on  an  annual  basis 
from  each  recipient  of  funds  under  sub- 
section (k)(3)(  A  Kill  KlIIi.  excluding  propri- 
etary, confidential,  or  privileged  informa- 
tion. 

"(D)  The  Corporation  shall  make  available 
for  public  inspection  an  annual  list  of  na- 
tional programs  distributed  by  public  broad- 
casting entities  that  receive  funds  under  sub- 
section (ki(3)(A)iii)(IJi  or  (iiiidl)  and  are  en- 
gaged primarily  in  the  national  distribution 
of  public  television  or  radio  programs.  Such 
list  shall  include  the  names  of  the  programs 
(or  program  series i.  producers,  and  providers 
of  funding". 

(b)  Independent  Production  Service  In- 
formation—Section  396(k  i(3i(Bi(iii  I  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
396ikii3i(Bi(iii)i  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subclause: 

••(VI I  The  Corporation  shall  not  contract 
to  provide  funds  to  any  such  independent 
production  service,  unless  that  service 
agrees  to  comply  with  public  inspection  re- 
quirements established  by  the  Corporation 
within  3  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subclause.  Under  such  requirements 
the  service  shall  maintain  at  its  offices  a 
public  file,  updated  regularly,  containing  in- 
formation relating  to  the  ser\-ice's  award  of 
funds  for  the  production  of  programming. 
The  information  shall  be  available  for  public 
inspection  and  copying  for  at  least  3  years 
and  shall  be  of  the  same  kind  as  the  informa- 
tion required  to  be  maintained  by  the  Cor- 
poration under  subsection  u'i(4)iB!" 
Strike  all  on  page  11.  lines  6  through  8.  of  the 
Inouye  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
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EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  17  Section  5(a)  shall  take  effect  on 
January  31.  1996.  All  other  provisions  of  this 
Act  are  effective  on  Its  date  of  enactment 


BINGAMA.N  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.   1861 

Mr.  INOUVE,  (for  Mr.  BINGAMAN,  for 
himself.  Mr.  Heflin.  Mr.  Hatfield,  and 
Mr.  KERREY)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1504,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  12.  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 
the  following: 

HEADV-TO-l.EARN  TELEVISION  CHANNEL 
Sec.  12.  (a>  The  Con^fresa  finds  that^ 

(1)  many  of  the  Nation's  children  are  not 
entering  school  "ready  to  learn  ": 

(2)  next  to  parents  and  early  childhood 
teachers,  television  is  probably  the  young 
child's  most  influential  teacher; 

(3)  a  vital  component  in  meeting  the  Na- 
tion's first  education  goal  is  the  develop- 
ment of  interactive  programming  aimed  ex- 
clusively at  the  developmental  and  edu- 
cational needs  and  interests  of  preschool 
children; 

(4)  television  can  assist  parents  and  pre- 
school and  child  care  teachers  in  gaining  in- 
formation on  how  young  children  grow  and 
learn;  and 

(5)  there  is  a  need  for  quality  interactive 
instructional  programming  based  on  worth- 
while information  on  child  development  de- 
signed for  children,  parents,  and  preschool 
and  child  care  providers  and  teachers. 

lb)  Within  90  days  following  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress as  to  the  most  effective  way  to  estab- 
lish and  implement  a  ready-to-learn  public 
television  channel.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude, among  other  things-- 

(1)  the  costs  of  establishing  and  imple- 
menting a  ready-to-learn  channel; 

(2)  the  special  considerations  of  using  tele- 
vision as  a  learning  tool  for  very  young  chil- 
dren; 

(3)  the  technology,  and  availability  there- 
of, needed  to  establish  and  implement  such  a 
channel;  and 

(4)  the  best  means  of  providing  financing 
for  the  establishment  and  implementation  of 
a  ready-to-learn  channel. 

On  page  12,  line  4.  strike  •12  "  and  insert 
'•13" 


1-1<K.-^S1,KH  (AND  GRASSLEY) 
A.MKNDMENT  NO.   1862 

Ml'.  PRESSLKR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
GRASSLEY)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1504.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

CORPORATION  FOR  PUBLIC  BROADCASTING 
REI»ORT  ON  DISTANCE  LEARNING 

Sec       (a)  The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  distance  learning  would  provide  schools 

in  rural  areas  with  advanced  or  specialized 

instruction  not  readily  available; 
(2i  utilization  of  distance  learning  can  end 

some  school  closings  or  consolidations; 

(3)  distance  learning  will  play  a  vital  role 
In  accomplishing  the  goals  of    America  '2000 
as  established  by  the  President; 

(4)  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
should  promote  distance  learning  projects 
where  it  is  cost  effective; 

(5)  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
can  promote  distance  learning  by  helping  re- 
duce the  costs  associated  with  telecommuni- 
cations services. 


(b)  Within  180  days  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  in  consultation  with 
other  education  program  providers  and 
users,  shall  report  ui  the  Congress  as  to  the 
most  effective  use  of  their  existing  tele- 
communications facilities  to  establish  and 
implement  distance  learning  projects  in 
rural  areas.  Such  report  should  Include, 
among  other  things,  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
establishing  national  demonstration  sites  to 
study  new  distance  learning  tooLs  and  to 
evaluate  the  most  effective  use  of  current 
distance  learning  applications,  any  incen- 
tives necessary  to  provide  access  to  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  facilities  for 
distance  learning  applications 


INOUYE  AMENDMENT  NO    1863 

Mr.  INOUYE  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1504,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  11.  immediately  after  line  4.  of  the 
Inouye  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following  new  section; 

OBJECTIVITY  AND  BALANCE  POLICY. 
PROC'EDURES.  and  REPORT 

Sec.  16.  Pursuant  to  the  existing  respon- 
sibility of  the  CorfKjralion  for  Public  Broad- 
casting under  section  396ig)(l  )(A)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C 
396(gMI>(A))  "to  facilitate  the  full  develop- 
ment of  public  telecommunications  in  which 
programs  of  high  quality,  diversity,  creativ- 
ity, excelleme,  and  innovation,  which  are 
obtained  from  diverse  sources,  will  be  made 
available  t'j  public  telecommunications  enti- 
ties, with  strict  adherence  to  objectivity  and 
balance  in  all  programs  or  series  of  programs 
of  a  controversial  nature."  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Corporation  shall- 

(1)  review  the  Corporation's  existing  ef- 
forts to  meet  its  responsibility  under  section 
396(g)(1)(A); 

(2)  after  soliciting  the  views  of  the  public, 
establish  a  comprehensive  policy  and  set  of 
procedures  to— 

lAi  provide  reasonable  opportunity  for 
members  of  the  public  to  present  comments 
to  the  Board  regarding  the  quality,  diver- 
sity, creativity,  excellence,  innovation,  ob- 
jectivity, and  balance  of  public  broadcasting 
services.  Including  all  public  broadcasting 
programming  of  a  controversial  nature,  as 
well  as  any  needs  not  met  by  those  services; 

(B)  review,  on  a  regular  basis,  national 
public  broadcasting  programming  for  qual- 
ity, diversity,  creativity,  excellence.  Innova- 
tion, objectivity,  and  balance,  as  well  as  for 
any  needs  not  met  by  such  programming; 

iC)  on  the  basis  of  Information  received 
through  such  comment  and  review,  take 
such  steps  in  awarding  programming  grants 
pursuant  to  clauses  (li)ill),  diixll).  and 
(ilDdll)  of  section  396(kH3)(A)  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  396(kM3)iAii 
that  it  finds  necessary  to  meet  the  Corpora- 
tion's responsibility  under  section 
396(g)(1)(A),  Including  facilitating  objectivity 
and  balance  In  programming  of  a  controver- 
sial nature;  and 

(D)  disseminate  among  public  broadcasting 
entitles  information  about  Its  efforts  to  ad- 
dress concerns  about  objectivity  and  balance 
relating  to  programming  of  a  controversial 
nature  so  that  such  entities  can  utilize  the 
Corporation's  experience  in  addressing  such 
concerns  within  their  own  operations;  and 

(3)  starting  in  1993.  by  .January  31  of  each 
year,  prepare  and  submit  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  a  report  summa- 
rizing Its  efforts  pursuant  to  paragraphs  ili 
and  (2). 


June  2,  1992 

McCONNELL  AMENDMENT  NO    \tity\ 

Mr  McCONNELL  propo.sed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill.  S.  UM.  supra. 
as  follows: 

On  page  12,  after  line  4,  insert  the  follow 
ing  new  section: 

CONSl  MER  INF0R.MATI0N 

SEC  .  Prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  90 
day  period  following  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  in  consultation  with  rep- 
resentatives of  public  broadcasting  entities, 
shall  develop  guidelines  to  assure  that  pro- 
gram credits  for  public  television  programs 
that  receive  production  funding  directly 
from  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing adequately  disclose  that  all  or  a  portion 
of  the  cost  of  producing  such  program  was 
paid  for  by  funding  from  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting,  and  that  indicates  in 
some  manner  that  the  Corporation  for  Public 
broadcasting  Is  partially  funded  from  Fed- 
eral tax  revenues. 


June  2.  1992 
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NUTICK  Ol'  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RES(nRCES 

.Mr.  .JOHNSTON.  Mr.  president.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public  that  a  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  State  regulation  of 
natural  gas  production. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Thurs- 
day, June  11,  1992.  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  First  and  C  Streets  NE.. 
Washington.  DC. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  those 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
for  the  printed  hearing  record  should 
send  their  comments  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington,  DC  20510,  Atten- 
tion: Don  Santa. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Don  Santa  of  the  committee  staff 
at  202  224-4820 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

SLBCOM.MITTEE  ON  MANPOWER  AND  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Manpower  and  Personnel 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
be  authorized  to  meet  on  Tuesday. 
June  2.  1992.  at  9  a.m.,  in  open  session, 
to  receive  testimony  on  Active  and  Re- 
serve personnel  issues  relating  to  S. 
2629.  the  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization request  for  fiscal  year  1993 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

CO.MMirrEE  riN  LABOR  AND  HtMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 


of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  June  2.  1992. 
at  10:30  a.m..  for  a  hearing  on  "Meeting 
the  Challenge  of  HI\'  Care:  Implement- 
ing the  Ryan  While  AIDS  Care  Act." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Wilh(^.ut 
objection.  It  is  .so  ordered 

{■OMMITTKF.  riN  BANKING.  HOUSING  AND  URB.a,N 
AKKAIR.s 

Mr,  MITCHELL  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urttan 
.Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate.  Tuesday. 
•June  2.  1992.  at  a.m.  to  conduct  a  hear- 
ing on  the  (_'ivil  litigation  activities  of 
the  FDIC  and  the  RTC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

iCM.MI'ITF.K  l)N   HN.ANTK 

.Mr  .MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  P'lnance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
June  2.  1992.  at  10  a.m.  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  trade  and  competitiveness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
(.)l)ject ion.  It  is  so  ordered. 

( iiMMrrrKK  o\  sm.ai.i.  .hv.sinkn.-- 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Small 
Husiness  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday.  June  2.  1992.  at  10  a.m.  the 
committee  will  hold  a  full  committee 
hearing  on  the  Price  Waterhous-^e  Stud.v 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration's 
7(a)  Guaranteed  Business  Loan  Pro- 
gram. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TOWN  OF   BOONSBORO,  MD. 
CELEBRATES  BICENTENNIAL 

•  Mr  SAHB.ANES.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
few  weeks  the  town  of  Boonsboro.  MD. 
will  be  celebrating  its  bicentennial. 
Boon.shoro.  one  of  the  loveliest  towns 
of  western  Maryland,  lies  at  the  foot  of 
the  .Appalachian  mountains.  It  has  a 
distinguished  history,  which  I  wanted 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  during 
this  year  of  celebration. 

Boonsboro  was  founded  in  1792  by 
George  and  William  Boone,  two  broth- 
ers who  were  cousins  of  Daniel  Boone. 
America's  famou.>  frontiersman. 
George  Boone  originally  named  the 
town  Margaretsville  in  honor  of  his 
wife,  hut  locals  began  calling  it  Boon's 
Borough,  the  name  that  was  later 
shortened  to  Boonsboro. 

On  the  old  National  Road,  one  of  the 
fir.st  public  works  projects  in  this  coun- 
tiy.  Boonsboro  thrived  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  century.  One  of 
Boonsboro's  greatest  achievements  was 
the  raising  of  the  first  monument  to 
our  first  President.  George  Washing- 
ton. Led  by  two  veterans  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  the  citizens  of  Boonsboro 
gathered  in  the  town  square  on  July  4. 


1827,  to  march  up  nearby  South  Moun- 
tain and  build  a  stone  monument  to 
General  Washington.  The  villagers 
erected  an  attractive  stone  monument 
24  feet  in  diameter  and  15  feet  high 
with  a  superb  view  out  over  the  valley. 
The  monument  is  now  the  centerpiece 
of  Maryland's  Washington  Monument 
State  Park, 

Incorporated  m  1831,  Boonsboro 
played  a  key  role  in  the  Battle  of 
South  Mountain  and  in  the  skirmish- 
ing leading  up  to  the  Battle  of  Antie- 
tam  in  September  1862.  The  town's 
churches  and  public  buildings  were 
turned  into  makeshift  hospitals  to 
treat  the  thousands  of  wounded  from 
.\ntietam,  the  bloodiest  single  day  bat- 
tle in  America's  history. 

Boonsboro  remains  little  changed 
from  those  days.  It  is  an  attractive 
small  town  filled  with  the  homes  of 
people  who  have  in  many  cases  lived 
there  for  generations.  It  is  a  commu- 
nity that  welcomes  people  and  is  famed 
for  its  hospitality  and  its  congenial  at- 
mosphere, I  want  to  thank  Douglas  G. 
Bast,  a  local  historian,  for  sharing  his 
notes  on  Boonsboro's  history  with  me, 

I  join  the  citizens  of  Boonsboro  and 
Washington  County  in  honoring  a  town 
which  has  experienced  two  centuries  of 
history  and  change  and  to  wish  the 
town  a  joyful  celebration  during  this 
notable  anniversary,* 


COMMENDING   ROGER   FOUSSARD 
OF  MINNESOTA 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mi'.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  acknowledge  the  accom- 
plishments of  Roger   Foussard  of  Min- 
nesota, 

In  January,  Roger  was  selected  by 
the  industry  journal  Modern 
Healthcare  to  receive  the  1992  Trustee 
of  the  Year  Award.  Roger  was  chosen 
for  his  leadership  role  as  board  chair- 
man in  HealthEast's  successful  finan- 
cial turnaround. 

Rooted  in  Judco-Christian  values, 
the  mission  of  HealthEast  is  to  provide 
high  quality,  cost-effective,  and  com- 
passionate health  care.  As  the  largest 
provider  in  St,  Paul,  HealthEast  offers 
consumers  a  continuum  of  health  serv- 
ices. It  is  a  major  institution  with  1,210 
beds  and  5,000  employees.  In  1991.  near- 
ly one  of  every  two  persons  hospital- 
ized in  St.  Paul  were  admitted  to  a 
HealthEast  hospital. 

Mr.  Foussard  has  been  involved  in 
healthcare  for  over  25  years.  He  has 
served  on  the  board  and  foundation  of 
the  Baptist  Hospital  fund  and  was 
chairman  of  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  that  Roger  has 
done  for  HealthEast  and  the  people  of 
the  city  of  St.  Paul.  I  am  proud  to  be 
able  to  share  with  you  his  accomplish- 
ments. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  article 
from  the  January  20.  1992.  edition  of 
Modern  Healthcare  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


The  article  follows: 

[From  Modern  Healthcare.  Jar.   20.  1992; 

1992  Trustees  ok  the  Year— .^  Driving 

Force  ln  a  Dramatic  TuRNARO'csri 

By  Jay  Greene  i 

Three  .vear?  ago.  Roger  Foussard.  boarii 
chairman  of  HealthEast,  receiveti  a  tele- 
phone call  from  Timothy  Hanson,  who  called 
to  tell  him  the  financial  results  of  the  sys- 
tem's recently  completed  third  fiscal  year 

■'I've  got  good  news  and  bad  news,  said 
.Mr.  Hanson,  who  at  the  time  was  its  newly 
installed  president  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer. "The  bad  news  is  we  lost  J21  million. 
The  pood  news  is  we  could  have  lost  $25  mil- 
lion." 

The  $25  million  was  the  projected  loss  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  Aug.  31.  1989.  if  the  sys- 
tem had  done  nothing  to  stop  the  flow  of  red 
ink. 

The  two  executives  look  back  at  that  titrie 
fondly  because  it  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
turnaround  at  St.  Paul,  Minn  -based 
HealthEa.st,  a  five-hospital  system  that  was 
formed  through  several  mergers  in  1986  and 
1987. 

From  losses  to  gams.  In  HealthEast's  first 
three  years,  the  system,  had  lost  a  total  of 
$73,5  million  and  incurred  $77  million  in  long- 
term  debt  to  raise  its  total  debt  to  $230  m.il- 
lion.  It  was  on  its  way  toward  bankruptcy, 
Messrs.  Foussard  and  Hanson  said. 

But  thanks  to  several  far-reachmp  man- 
agement, governance  and  operational  im- 
provements, HealthEast  now  is  on  the  road 
to  recovery  In  its  fifth  full  fiscal  year  ended 
Aug,  31,  1991.  It  posted  net  income  of  $7. 9  mil- 
lion, a  lM".i  increase  from  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  Operating  revenues  rose  10.5°o  to  $263,4 
m.illion. 

For  leading  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
healthcare  turnarounds  in  recent  years.  Mr, 
Foussard,  63.  has  been  selected  as  Modern 
Healthcare's  Trustee  of  the  Y"ear  for  hos- 
pitals with  more  than  250  beds, 

Mr.  Foussard  is  president  of  Foussard  As- 
so(_iates.  a  governance  consulting  firm  he 
form.ed  in  1989  as  a  result  of  his  HealthEast 
experiences. 

Chairman  of  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce from,  1974  to  1975,  Mr,  Foussard  has 
been  involved  with  healthcare  for  the  past  25 
years.  He  headed  a  hospital  laundry  manage- 
ment business  m  St.  Paul  from.  1956  until  he 
sold  it  m  1984  For  25  years,  he  served  on  the 
board  of  the  Baptist  Hospital  Fund— one  of 
HealthEast's  founding  members— and  its 
foundation 

Openess  helped.  In  HealthEast's  difficult 
early  years.  Mr,  Foussard  was  candid  in  ex- 
plaining the  systems  plight  to  employees, 
physicians,  the  community  and  the  media, 
Mr  Hanson  said.  "He  provided  leadership  at 
the  highest  level  for  an  organization  and 
community  that  was  going  through  an  ex- 
treme set  of  difficulties." 

Mr.  Foussard  also  was  instrumental  m  es- 
tablishing a  "Report  to  the  St,  Paul  Commu- 
nity." which  outlines  the  status  of  the  sys- 
tem and  how  it's  solving  its  problems  The 
report  is  released  each  fail  at  an  annual 
meeting  with  the  systemi's  four  sponsoring 
tiroups  and  community  leaders. 

He  was  equally  candid  in  describing  those 
problems  and  how  the  board  saw  through  the 
difficult  solutions,  which  included  scrapping 
the  system's  product-line  management  ap- 
proach, closing  three  underutilized  hospitals 
and  laying  off  10%  of  the  new  system,'s  work 
force. 

Making  these  moves  gave  Mr  Foussard 
credibility  with  the  public  and  business  com- 
munity, Mr.  Hanson  said. 
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"We  had  a  stronK.  centralized  orKanizatlon 
that  was  unwieldy."  Mr.  Foussard  said  In  a 
1969  Interview  "Manatfement  decisions  were 
not  made  in  a  prompt  manner.  The  board 
didn't  have  the  up-to-date  Information  it 
needed  to  make  decisions  " 

In  a  1990  interview,  he  said  "HealthEast 
started  1989  perceived  by  the  community  as  a 
loser  We  met  with  community  leaders  often 
to  describe  the  actions  we  were  taking  to  im- 
prove the  system.  As  time  went  on,  we 
gained  credibility  In  the  business  commu- 
nity that  we  are  a  stood  corporate  citizen 
that  is  responsible." 

HealthEast  Is  the  largest  healthcare  pro- 
vider in  St.  Paul,  opwratlng  four  acute-care 
hospitals  and  one  rehabilitation  hospital 
with  a  total  of  884  beds.  It  employs  2.750  peo- 
ple and  has  a  medical  staff  of  1.000. 

In  addition  to  Its  five  hospitals. 
HealthEast  operates  three  long-term-care  fa- 
cilities with  a  total  of  420  beds,  a  home-care 
agency,  a  home  medical  equipment  company. 
a  physical  referral  and  Information  service, 
medical  transportation  and  housing  for  sen- 
ior citizens. 

Beginnings.  HealthEast  was  formed  to 
unite  competing  hospitals  in  St  Paul  to  re- 
duce expenses  and  negotiate  more  favorable 
managed-care  contracts,  Mr   Foussard  said. 

While  unusual  in  many  regards,  the  cre- 
ation of  HealthEast  was  unique  because  it 
involved  the  merger  of  eight  financially 
struggling,  religious-sponsored  urban  hos- 
pitals. Mr.  Foussard  said 

But  after  two  years  it  became  apparent  to 
everyone  associated  with  HealthEast  that 
the  merger  that  brought  together  hospitals 
of  Roman  Catholic.  Baptist  and  Lutheran 
heritages  wasn't  working.  An  inefficient 
management  structure  and  the  competing 
Interests  of  the  sponsors  and  the  board  made 
it  difficult  for  trustees  and  executives  to  act. 
"The  majority  of  trustees  felt  the  system 
would  benefit  their  hospitals  in  the  long 
run.  "  Mr.  Fossuard  said.  "But  when  the 
losses  started  to  pile  up.  It  was  very  difficult 
for  the  sponsoring  boards  because  they  were 
criticized  by  the  minority  who  wanted  to  go 
It  alone." 

When  the  system  went  into  technical  de- 
fault in  February  1989  on  a  $138.9  million 
bond  issue,  its  founding  president  and  chief 
executive  officer,  .John  Reillng.  resigned 

Turning  around.  To  develop  a  turnaround 
plan  HealthEast  hired  the  Hunter  Group,  a 
Chicago-based  turnaround  consulting  firm, 
and  the  Minneapolis  office  of  Anderson  Con- 
sulting (MH.  Oct  20.  1989.  p.  26). 

The  board  adopted  the  advisers'  plan  in 
March  1989,  and  Mr  Foussard  made  sure  the 
board  and  management  followed  through  on 
the  recommendations.  Mr  Hanson  said. 

"He  provided  the  leadership  to  get  a  large 
number  of  groups  to  understand  the  mission 
of  HealthEast  and  to  get  the  organization  to 
focus  on  the  problems."  Mr.  Hanson  said. 

Besides  his  ability  to  bring  people  together 
to  solve  problems.  Mr  Foussard  also  Is 
known  for  uniting  the  board  through  his 
singing  abilities. 

"Roger  has  a  very  gregarious  and  fun-lov- 
ing personality.  With  him.  nothing  Is  insur- 
mountable." Mr.  Hanson  said  '-At  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  a  year  ago.  I  was  making  a 
presentation,  showing  slides  on  improved  fi- 
nancial viability.  One  slide  got  stuck;  It  ac- 
tually burned  and  disintegrated.  That 
brought  the  show  to  a  halt. 

"I  turned  to  Roger,  who  loves  to  sing  and 
break  out  in  song.  I  said.  "OK.  Roger,  it's 
time  for  your  song."  Everybody  looked  at 
Roger  and  laughed.  Clearing  his  throat.  Mr 
Foussard  replied.  'It's  a  little  early  in  the 
morning.'" 


But  Mr  Foussard  acknowledged  his  pro- 
pensity for  making  music.  'I'm  a  singer,  an 
amateur,  but  I  enjoy  It.  I  have  been  known 
to  lead  groups  In  song."  he  said 

While  HealthEast  still  is  burdened  by  $175 
million  in  long-term  debt,  it's  beginning  to 
be  recognized  as  a  s.vstem  that's  moving  In 
the  right  direction 

Last  fall.  HealthEast  won  the  1991  award 
for  Innovation  of  the  'Year  from  the  Min- 
nesota Hospital  Assn.  for  its  development  of 
an  accounting  system  that  improved  its  cash 
flow  That  system  helped  HealthE:ast  boost 
Its  cash  flow  by  $16  million  by  reducing  days 
in  accounts  receivable,  to  an  average  of  62  in 
1990  from  79.2  in  1988. 

Physician  Involvement  Physicians  also 
played  a  key  role  in  the  turnaround.  Mr. 
Foussard  said,  adding  that  the  system  could 
have  failed  without  their  support  and  advice. 
"From  a  physician  perspective,  there  was  a 
lot  of  concern  about  economics  and  how- 
quality  was  going  to  have  to  suffer."  said 
Robert  Beck.  M.D..  vice  president  of  medical 
affairs.  "Roger  made  a  commitment  that 
quality  would  not  suffer  in  the  turnaround. 
He  made  the  quality  of  care  committee  of 
the  board  an  essential  committee   " 

To  benefit  from  physicians'  experience. 
Healthcare  managers  and  trustees  met  with 
physicians  before  and  after  the  merger  to 
gather  crucial  information  that  helped  the 
board  make  decisions.  After  the  merger.  17 
physician  task  forces  were  created  along  spe- 
ciality lines  to  direct  information  to  the  sys- 
tem A  physicians  advisory  committee  also 
gave  guidance  to  the  system  from  1986  to  1988 
on  such  issues  as  which  hospitals  to  close 
and  which  clinical  services  to  consolidate. 

In  addition  to  having  Dr.  Beck  as  the  sys- 
tem's vice  president  of  medical  affairs,  each 
hospital  has  its  own  medical  director  and  a 
program  to  allow  physicians  to  suggest  im- 
provements in  the  system  and  its  hospitals. 
Another  action  that  has  united  the  medi- 
cal staff  was  the  board's  decision  to  create  a 
single  medical  staff  organization  to  Improve 
quality  assurance  and  streamline 
credenllallng. 

"Over  the  last  year,  physicians  have  been 
more  willing  to  Identify  themselves  as 
HealthEast  doctors  rather  than  (being  withi 
a  particular  hospital."  Dr  Beck  said. 

As  a  governance  consultant  and  guest  lec- 
turer in  healthcare  at  the  business  school  of 
the  College  of  St.  Thomas  in  St.  Paul.  Mr 
Foussard  has  spoken  publicly  about  the  at- 
tributes of  a  good  trustee 

Trustee  commitment,  pay  "Trustees  must 
have  a  commitment  to  the  organization  and 
the  community."  he  said.  "They  must  real- 
ize hospitals  are  really  a  public  trust,  a  util- 
ity in  some  respects,  because  (hospitals) 
have  to  provide  care  to  the  community  in  an 
ongoing  and  reliable  way  " 

Trustees  also  should  know  about  dis- 
ciplines other  than  healthcare.  Mr.  Foussard 
said.  "Some  trustees  may  not  have  enough 
experience  In  broader  issues  of  management 
and  may  be  too  narrow  in  their  views" 

One  of  Mr.  Fous.sard's  major  priorities  was 
to  improve  HealthEast's  governance.  In  1990. 
he  sought  a  restructuring  of  the  board  into 
more  of  a  corporate  model,  decisionmaking 
is  aided  through  the  distribution  of  tight 
agendas  and  Information  for  trustees  before 
each  meeting 

•In  today's  competitive  environment,  hos- 
pital boards  are  called  upon  to  be  a  real  busi- 
ness." he  said.  "With  pressures  from  govern- 
ment and  managed  care,  it's  the  most  com- 
plicated business  you  can  think  of." 

To  improve  efficiency.  HealthEast  reduced 
the  number  of  board  members  to  12  from  24 


and  its  committees  to  five  from  eight.  Physi- 
cians fill  one-third  of  its  board  positions. 

However,  the  highlight  of  the  restructur- 
ing was  the  system's  controversial  decision 
to  pay  trustees  Beginning  in  January  1991. 
HealthEast  established  a  compensation  pro- 
gram that  pays  trustees  annual  retainers, 
per  meeting  fees  and  educational  expenses 

Nationally,  only  2%  of  hospitals  paid  trust- 
ees in  1989.  up  from  1°.  in  1985,  according  to 
a  1990  survey  of  1.995  hospitals  by  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Assn.  However,  most  paid 
trustees  are  elected  members  of  hospital  dis- 
trict boards 

HealthEast's  trustees  are  paid  a  $5,000  an- 
nual retainer  plus  $500  per  meeting.  To  at- 
tend educational  conferences,  the  system  has 
budgeted  an  additional  $5,000  per  trustee 
When  educational  expenditures  are  taken 
into  account.  HealthEast's  compensation 
program  totals  $15,000  to  $18,000  per  trustee. 
Committee  chairmen  are  eligible  for  maxi- 
mum compensation  and  educational  benefits 
of  $20,000.  Mr  Foussard.  as  board  chairman, 
tan  get  pay  and  educational  benefits  of  as 
much  as  $25,000  per  year. 

While  most  hospitals  believe  trustees 
should  be  unpaid  volunteers.  Mr  P'oussard 
believes  compensation  will  help  hospitals  at- 
tract and  retain  the  Ijest  trustees  and  thus 
can  be  a  key  to  success  for  facilities. 

"It  could  be  open  to  criticism.  "  he  said. 
"However,  it  was  our  feeling  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely important  for  our  organization  to 
have  a  board  that  is  attentive.  We  didn't 
want  to  have  a  burned-out  board  that  was 
less  willing  to  contribute." 

The  board,  medical  staff  and  community 
haven't  objected  to  the  trustee  compensation 
program,  he  said. 

HealthEast  wants  to  remain  the  No.  1  pro- 
vider in  St.  Paul.  Mr.  Foussard  said.  But 
with  the  three  other  major  systems  in  the 
Twin  Cities  talking  about  a  possible  merger. 
HealthEast  has  to  be  aware  of  possible  ero- 
sion of  its  market  p)enetration  in  St  Paul, 
which  exceeds  50%.  he  said  iMH.  .Ian.  6.  p 
64) 

"Whatever  is  done  In  Minneapolis  affects 
the  entire  metropolitan  area."  Mr.  Foussard 
said.  "We  have  to  watch  it  very  carefully, 
but  I  don't  foresee  any  changes  In  our  plan." 

Despite  HealthEast's  initial  growing  pains, 
Mr  Foussard  believes  a  motivated  board 
working  with  equally  motivated  manage- 
ment and  supportive  physicians  and  employ- 
ees Will  help  HealthEast  grow. 

"We  are  profitable  at  this  point,  and  that 
is  good."  Mr.  Foussard  said.  "The  turn- 
around came  about  because  everyone  associ- 
ated with  this  organization,  from  the  spon- 
sors all  the  way  down,  was  together.". 


violp:nc'k  .mkhelv 
entertaining  or  mainly  evil? 

•  Mr.  SIMON  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
great  newspaptn's  in  the  country,  a 
newspaper  that  has  grown  in  influence, 
is  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Recently.  I  read  two  articles  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  one  written  by 
Paula  Poundstone  and  one  written  by 
Dr.  Carole  Lieberman.  Both  are  in  very 
different  fields.  Dr.  Lieberman  is  a 
media  psychiatrist  and  script  consult- 
ant, and  Paula  Poundstone  is  a  come- 
dian. 

But  both,  coming  from  very  different 
perspectives,  reach  a  conclusion  that  I 
reached  some  time  ago.  that  violence 
on   the   screen— particularly   the   tele- 


vision screen — encourages  violence  m 
our  society.  Studies  are  o\"erwhelming: 
m  showing  that  to  be  the  reality. 

More  than  a  year  ago.  Congress 
passed  legislation  that  I  introduced  to 
permit  those  involved  in  the  television 
Hiiiustry  to  get  together  to  establish 
standards  on  violence  without  violat- 
ing the  antitrust  laws.  I  wish  I  could 
tell  you  that  dramatic  steps  are  being 
taken  in  a  constructive  direction. 

There  is  some  action  that  I  hope  will 
result  in  something  constructive.  I  am 
monitoring  it  all  with  great  interest. 

Hut  I  want  to  commend  the  articles 
written  by  Paula  Poundstone  and  Dr. 
Lieberman.  and  I  ask  to  insert  them 
;nto  the  Congrkssion.m.  Rkcord  at  this 
point. 

The  articles  follow: 

:  F.-o.-n  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  May  29.  1992] 

What  Filmmakers  Ake  Missing  Is  a  Sense 

OK  Responsibility 

(By  Paula  Poundstone) 

I'm  still  twitching  from  the  rage  I  felt 
after  reading  the  article  ""Soul-Searching  on 
Violence  by  the  Industry"'  (Calendar.  May 
18 1.  As  It  turns  out.  if  this  industry  has  a 
soul,  it  is  dead-set  against  searching  it. 

The  article  included  a  quote  from  movie 
director  Walt<?r  Hill,  who  is  credited  with 
"The  Warriors.  "  "Alien  3  "  and  the  about-to- 
be-retitled  "Looters"  He  said:  "I  somehow 
think  the  notion  that  if  you  disarm  Clint 
Eastwood  or  Arnold  Schwarzenegger  you  can 
change  the  world  In  some  positive  way  is 
probably  a  little  naive." 

Is  this  man  short  of  cash?  Is  that  it?  Is 
there  anyone  in  the  motion  picture  industry 
who  wasn't  influenced  by  movies  as  a  kid? 

That's  not  what  they  say  in  their  Oscar 
speeches 

I  don't  think  there's  any  doubt  in  anyone's 
mind  that  the  media  has  saturated  us  in  im- 
ages of  violence  and  the  effect  has  been  to 
cheapen  life  The  question  is.  how  do  we  deal 
with  that?  How  do  we  make  the  industry  be- 
have responsibly  without  stepping  all  over 
the  First  Amendment? 

Let's  be  honest.  Violent  movies  and  tele- 
vision make  a  lot  of  money  That's  why  Wal- 
ter Hill  and  his  co-workers  want  to  make 
thrm.  Yet  they  must  know  with  certainty 
that  disarming  Clint  Eastwood  and  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
bringing  about  positive  changes  in  the  world. 
Let's  not  subvert  the  truth. 

Violent  movies  and  television  are  pro- 
tected by  the  First  Amendment,  not  ap- 
plauded. I  don't  want  to  see  Sylvester 
Stallone  or  Estelle  Getty  pointing  a  gun  at 
me  from  a  billboard. 

Of  course  it  has  an  impact.  I  wish  it 
weren't  true  but  it  is. 

Believe  me.  no  one's  stomach  turns  more 
than  mine  to  have  to  say  that  Arnold 
Siliwarzenegger  influences  anyone,  but  he 
dnc>  The  President  sure  thinks  he  does. 

I  was  walking  past  a  schoolyard  not  long 
.tfu  ami  a  Santa  Monica  city  bus  drove  by 
with  that  horrible  Harrison  Ford  movie  post- 
er on  It  I  with  him  pointing  a  gun  straight 
out  and  the  words  "The  Games  Begin"  along- 
side him  1 

1  thought  lo  myself  that  I  should  write  the 
bus  company  alxiut  that,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment I  turned  to  see  a  little  kid  on  the  play- 
ground throwing  rocks  and  yelling.  ""Hasta 
la  vista,  baby."' 

I  am  a  consumer.  I  will  not  pay  to  see 
these  violent  films.  'Yes.  Hollywood,  you  are 


allowed    to   sell    violence,   but   please   don't. 
When  you  do,  you  are  a  part  of  the  problem. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  of  censorship  but  I'm 
a  big  believer  m  responsibility.  Responsibil- 
ity. I  feel  like  screaming  it  from  the  highest 
rooftops 

It  can  be  nothing  but  greed  that  motivates 
these  performers  and  studios  to  profit  from 
the  same  young  viewers  whose  hearts  they 
empty  of  the  value  of  even  their  own  lives. 
People  should  not  shoot  people  and  we 
should  not  get  used  to  seeing  it. 
I A  comedian,  Poundstone  expressed  some  of 

these  thoughts  on  the  "Comic  Relief  V" 

benefit  to  aid  the  homeless.  > 

STUDIES  Indicate  Screen  Mayhem  Shapes 


I.;">Ks 
By  Dr   Carole  Lieberman) 

"Soul-Searching  on  Violence  by  the  Indus- 
try" (Calendar,  May  18)  doesn"t  ""search" 
deeply  enough. 

What  transformed  wide-eyed  babies  into 
L.A.  rioters?  Close  to  1.000  studies  in  recent 
decades  would  indicate  that  it  was  the 
steady  diet  of  violent  media  they  ingested 
from  cartoons  to  video  games  to  slasher 
films. 

If  parents  cared  as  much  about  what  chil- 
dren feed  their  brains  as  they  do  about  what 
they  feed  their  stomachs,  they  wouldn"t  ab- 
dicate their  parental  roles  to  the  media. 
Each  generation  of  children  is  being  increas- 
ingly raised  by  TV  sets  and  movie  screens 
and  coming  to  believe  in  the  values  media 
tout. 

We  readily  accept  that  children  learn  the 
alphabet  from  "Sesame  Street."  why  cant 
we  accept  that  they  learn  the  ABCs  of  mur- 
der and  mayhem  from  gratuitously  violent 
entertainment? 

Daily.  I  hear  writers,  producers  and  other 
industry  people  say,  ""It's  only  entertain- 
ment. "  meaning  no  one  believes  or  acts  upon 
what  they  see  on  screen.  "Yet  these  same  peo- 
ple sell  product-placement  spots  and  com- 
mercial time  for  billions  of  dollars  per  year. 
If  a  30-second  commercial  can  sell  soap,  then 
surely  years  of  glamorized  murder,  rape  and 
mutilation  can  sell  violence. 

Why  does  Hollywood  continue  to  generate 
violent  entertainment  quicker  than  you  can 
say.  •••Kill'  the  lights,  were  ready  to 
•shoot'  "? 

Violence  sells.  Just  like  a  drug,  violence 
makes '  people  high  by  stimulating  the 
neuropsychological  components  of  their  in- 
born aggressive  drive.  If  a  child  is  raised  in 
a  loving  atmosphere,  the  aggressive  drive  be- 
comes socialized  into  normal  ambition  and 
competitiveness,  but  in  an  atmosphere  of 
graphic  media  violence,  the  aggressive  drive 
becomes  distorted  into  real-life  violence. 
And,  just  like  a  drug,  people  need  ever-in- 
creasing doses  to  achieve  the  same  high.  Vio- 
lence sells.  So  does  crack  cocaine.  Does  that 
make  it  OK? 

With  the  recession  hurting  Hollywood 
pocketbooks  more  than  anticipated,  expor- 
tation of  films  and  TV  shows  has  taken  or. 
greater  importance.  Consequently,  studios 
have  turned  to  violence  even  more,  since  it  is 
translated  without  words.  It's  sadly  ironic 
that  just  as  the  Cold  War  ended  and  we  could 
begin  to  hope  for  global  peace.  America  is 
exporting  products  that  will  cause  global 
warfare 

Individual  writers,  producers  and  execu- 
tives feel  overwhelmed  by  the  concept  that 
what  they  write,  produce  or  choose  to  ai: 
could  change  the  lives  of  millions  of  people, 
so  they  deny  the  power  of  their  work  to 
avoid  a  responsibility  they  often  feel  ill- 
equipped  to  handle. 


All  scripts  require  dramatic  conflict  but  to 
take  that  literally  and  plug  m  gratuitous  vi- 
olence IS  laziness.  In  the  rush  to  create  more 
product,  artistry  is  lost. 

In  every  creative  work,  the  unconscious 
minds  of  the  creators  are  reflected.  There  is 
clearly  a  lot  of  anger  coming  from  the  un- 
conscious minds  of  Hollywood  and  being  re- 
flected on  the  screen.  At  least  some  of  this 
unconscious  anger  is  generated  by  the  brutal 
logic  Hollywood  inflicts  upon  its  own. 

Money,  money  and  more  money. 

The  answer  is  not  censorship  but  the  indus- 
try IS  long  overdue  ;n  taking  responsibility 
for  what  it  feeds  society.  Whether  one  argues 
that  ""life  imitates  art""  or  "art  imitates 
life."  it  is  indisputable  that  the  increasing 
violence  in  our  streets  is  paralleling  the  in- 
creasing violence  in  our  media 

Do  the  riots  have  to  invade  the  studios  and 
homes  of  the  industry  for  this  awareness  to 
penetrate''  This  time  it  was  close.  How  much 
closer  does  it  need  to  get  before  the  industry 
acknowledges  that  the  "reel  "  violence  it 
manufactures  is  killing  ""real'"  people  in  the 
streets? 
(Lieberman   is  a  media  psychiatrist,  script 

consultant    and    talk-show    host    based    in 

Beverly  Hills.  She  also  chairs  the  National 

Coalition  on  Television  Violence.)* 


TRIBUTE  TO  BOWLING  GREEN 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  Preside:'.:.  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  Bowling'  Green. 
KY's  fifth  largest  city. 

Bowling  Green  is  in  south-central 
Kentucky  near  the  Barren  River.  It  dis- 
tinguishes itself  from  surrounding 
towns  by  its  advantageous  location 
along  1-65.  the  Green  River  Parkway 
and  the  CSX  rail  line.  This  location  has 
made  it  possible  to  attract  key  indus- 
trial facilities,  including  the  Fruit  of 
the  Loom  and  Corvette  plants. 

Bowling  Green  is  also  the  home  of 
Western  Kentucky  University.  The  uni- 
versity has  contributed  to  the  city's 
growth  immeasurably.  People  from 
throughout  the  region  come  to  western 
for  its  academic  programs,  athletic 
events,  cultural  offerings,  and  other  ac- 
tivities. Western  Kentucky  University 
professors  often  serve  the  community 
as  consultants  in  various  fields;  many 
western  emplo.vees  are  also  in  leader- 
ship roles  m  Bowling  Green  and  Warren 
County.  With  all  these  positive  charac- 
teristics, it  is  easy  to  see  why  Bowling 
Green  is  being  called  a  boomtown.  In 
recent  years,  it  has  enjoyed  rapid 
growth  in  population  and  economy:  of 
course,  this  has  lead  to  a  rapid  growth 
in  problems  as  well.  Right  now.  Bowl- 
ing Green  is  learning  how  to  deal  with 
new  problems  such  as  traffic,  air  pollu- 
tion, and  waste  management.  Some  of 
the  residents  believe  that  this  is  a  sign 
that  the  city  is  growing  too  much,  but 
others  say  Bowling  Green  is  just  begin- 
ning to  realize  its  potential. 

As  Bowling  Green  citizens  struggle 
with  its  growing  pains.  I  would  like  to 
recognize  their  accomplishments  and 
applaud  their  success  m  making  their 
city  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  please  enter  the  fol- 
lowing article    from   Louisville's   Cou- 
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The  article  follows; 

fFrom  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal.  Apr. 

27.  1992] 

Bowling  Green— Rapid  Growth   Has  Rksi- 

DENT8  Wondering  How  Mll-h  Is  Too  Mich 
(  By  Cynthia  Crossley  i 

There  aren't  any  signs  marking  the  ap- 
proaihes  to  Bowling  Green,  but  Mayor  John- 
ny Webb  expects  to  rectify  that  In  time  The 
question  Is.  what  will  those  signs  say' 

■'Bowling  Green.  Home  of  the  Corvette"' 
"*  •  *  of  Western  Kentucky  University  '' 
...  .  .  ()f  pruit,  of  the  Loom  •' 

Or  how  about.  "Welcome  to  Bowling 
Green- A  Boom  Town.  The  Lexington  of 
Southern  Kentucky   " 

Magazine  articles  about  Bowling  Green 
tend  to  hang  those  tags  on  Kentucky's  fifth- 
largest  city.  They  reflect  the  way  Bowling 
Green  has  blossomed.  Between  1986  and  1990, 
Bowling  Green  created  more  jobs^-nearly 
3,000— than  any  other  of  Kentucky's  10  larg- 
est cities,  according  to  the  Bowling  Green 
Warren  County  Chamber  of  Commerce.  (The 
chamber's  figures  show  Louisville  second, 
with  nearly  2,000  new  jobs.) 

When  It  comes  to  snaring  a  new  industry, 
says  Webb,  "We  know  what  we're  doing." 

Bowling  Green  has  a  lot  of  selling  points 
It  is  a  regional  trade  center.  People  come 
from  surrounding  counties  to  shop  at  Green- 
wood Mall  and  other  retail  outlets.  While  In 
town  they  attend  plays,  see  movies  or  eat  In 
restauranUs  that  range  from  franchlsed  fern 
bars  to  locally  owned  historic  eateries  to  the 
familiar  fast-food  places  on  Interstate  65 
interchanges. 

A  regional  business  center,  the  city  has  an 
"innovation  center"'  that  helps  small  busi- 
nesses get  started  by  cutting  overhead.  It 
will  soon  have  the  Kentucky  Advanced  Tech- 
nology Center,  now  under  construction,  to 
provide  tailored  training  to  workers  in  dif- 
ferent skills. 

Bowling  Green  may  also  have  potential  as 
a  regional  tourism  center.  Construction  of  a 
convention  center-hotel  projeit  is  under 
way,  and  groundbreaking  for  a  "National 
Corvette  Museum"— General  Motors  makes 
the  sports  car  in  Bowling  Green— is  sched- 
uled for  June.  Another  group  i.s  trying  to  re- 
store an  old  tourist  attraction,  the  Lost 
River  Underground  Nite  Club  land  Cave.  I  The 
city  already  has  the  Kentucky  Museum  and 
Library  at  Western  Kentucky  University, 
the  historic  Hobson  House  and  nearby  at- 
tractions such  as  Mammoth  Cave  National 
Park.  Barren  River  l^ke  State  Resort  Park 
and  Shakertown  at  South  Union 

Bowling  Green  also  serves  as  a  regional 
medical  center,  with  two  hospitals,  clinics 
and  specialty  facilities  for  rehabilitation  and 
Alzheimer's  disease. 

Above  all.  one  of  Bowling  Green's  major 
selling  points  is  the  presence  of  Western 
Kentucky  University,  which  helps  in  obvi 
ous— and  not-so-obvious— ways.  For  example. 
it  helps  sell  outsiders  on  setting  in  Bowling 
Green  by  offering  them  the  chance  for  con- 
tinued education  and  the  amenities— sports, 
lectures,  plays,  exhibits— one  might  expect 
at  a  school  with  15.700  students. 

But  Western  also  supplies  Bowling  Green— 
and  other  communitles-with  virtually  end- 
less expertise.  Warren  County's  1989  com- 
prehensive plan,  for  example,  is  chock  full  of 
technical  analysis  by  Western  professors, 
such  as  Nitk  Crawford,  an  expert  on  the 
area's  karst  terrain,  which  is  characterized 
by  caves,  underground  streams  and  sink- 
holes. Many  times,  professors  do  such  con- 


sulting work  without  charge  because  public 
service  is  a  part  of  Western  s  mission 

Western  Is  a  source  of  community  activism 
as  well.  Government  professor  John  Parker 
served  on  a  committee  that  proposed  chang- 
ing the  local  city-county  government  struc- 
ture to  a  merged  metropolitan  government 
(Voters  rejected  the  proposal  in  1990  i  And 
communications  professor  Regis  O'Connor 
Jr  helped  organize  Warren  County's  chapter 
of  Habitat  for  Humanity 

Western  professors  also  have  helped  orga- 
nize Bowling  Green's  respected  fall  10-K 
race,  been  active  in  preservation  efforts  and 
published  several  local  histories.  Students 
are  active  as  well:  a  recent  fire  at  the  High 
Street  Community  Center,  for  example, 
prompted  one  Western  sorority  to  seek  dona- 
tions to  replace  some  of  the  center's  lost 
supplies. 

"There's  no  telling  what  that  university  is 
worth  to  this  community."  said  Warren 
County  Judge-Executive  Basil  Griffin 

Another  major  asset  for  Bowling  Green  is 
transportation.  Including  1*5.  the  Green 
River  Parkway  and  a  CSX  rail  line  Bowling 
Green  also  has  a  busy  general-aviation  air- 
port (The  community  hasn't  been  as  lucky 
in  its  efforts  to  keep  commercial  commuter 
air  service.  Nashville  International  Airport, 
which  is  a  hub  for  American  Airlines.  Is  only 
about  an  hour's  drive  away.) 

Someday  Bowling  Green  might  also  re- 
emerge  as  a  barge  shipping  center,  depending 
on  the  findings  of  a  study  by  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  of  potential  traffic  on  the  Bar- 
ren and  Green  Rivers.  The  study  will  deter- 
mine whether  some  washed-out  locks  on  the 
Barren  and  Green  should  be  rebuilt  to  reopen 
a  link  to  the  Ohio  River.  170  miles  away 

Before  railroads  put  packet  boats  out  of 
business  in  the  early  1930s.  Bowling  Green 
had  enjoyed  100  years  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion—and shipping- on  the  Barren  and  Green 
rivers 

"I  guess  when  you  boil  it  all  down  to 
what's  the  difference  between  places  like 
Glasgow,  Russellville.  Scottsville  and  Bowl- 
ing Green,  you'd  have  to  say  transportation 
and  education."  said  local  history  buff  Ray 
Buckberry  Jr.  "We've  really  been  fortu- 
nate." 

While  the  positive  press  has  been  great, 
there  are  some  in  the  community  who  think 
their  town  is  fast  reaching  a  crossroads. 
They  think  growth  is  bringing  their  town 
closer  to  the  threshold  of  becoming  an  im- 
personal urban  area. 

The  change  "is  going  to  be  a  little  f>ainful. 
I  think.  '  said  Court  of  Appeals  Judge  Joseph 
Huddleston.  who  has  lived  much  of  his  life  in 
Bowling  Green  "From  an  economic  stand- 
point, you  want  it.  and  from  an  emotional 
point  you  don't." 

Said  David  Garvin,  a  millionaire  horseman 
who  favors  retaining  "a  rural,  pastoral  set- 
ting" for  Bowling  Green,  "It's  popular  to  be 
progressive  •  *  *  but  if  we  aren't  careful,  and 
if  we  don't  take  some  real  control  over  devel 
opment.  we  could  really  mess  this  up" 

.Some  urban  problems  are  starting  to  visit 
Bowling  Green.  The  US  Environmental  Pro 
tection  Agency  says  that  the  city's  air  pollu- 
tion could  become  a  problem. 

With  the  growth  of  the  Scottsville  Road 
area,  other  parts  of  town  have  been  left  with 
large,  vacant  buildings.  Community  advo- 
cates, such  as  the  Rev.  Elliotte  Joyner.  are 
pushing  for  a  mass- transit  system  to  serve 
residents  on  the  north  side  of  town,  which 
has  low-income  housing. 

And  then  there's  the  No.  1  symptom  of 
growth    traffic 

'The  Video  Station  Thanks  You  for  Allow 
ing  Traffic   In   and  Out.  "   says  a  blue  and 


white  portable  sign  that  Is  planted  in  front 
of  a  Campbell  Lane  video  store  every  week- 
end. Traffic  on  the  two-lane  road,  a  major 
east-west  connector  between  several  of  Bowl- 
ing Green's  major  "spoke  "  arteries,  jams 
regularly  in  the  evenings  and  on  weekends. 

"It's  just  a  mess  It's  horrible.  "  said  assist- 
ant store  manager  Jonathan  Hunt.  "Ii'.s 
going  to  kill  some  of  these  businesses." 

And  that's  just  one  street.  Scottsv;:..- 
Road.  Bowling  Green's  main  entrance  off  I 
66,  and  its  main  weekend  shopping  area,  is  a 
high-accident  area,  according  to  Bowling 
Green  police  statistics.  So  is  the  U.S.  3IW 
Bypass. 

The  worst  of  all  this  is  that  Bowling  Greer, 
officials  know  about  these  and  other  prob- 
lems and  cannot  afford  to  fix  them.  Instead 
of  getting  additional  traffic  lights  to  control 
overflow  on  Scottsville  Road,  for  example, 
officials  are  seriously  considering  installing 
concrete  barriers  in  some  places  to  limit  ac- 
cess. 

Bowling  Green  has  another  major  problem, 
which  is  showing  up  as  more  growth  occurs— 
its  karst  terrain.  A  karst  landscape  occurs  in 
areas  in  which  limestone  underlies  the 
ground— and  that  is  all  of  Warren  County 
(So  many  buildings  in  Bowling  Green  have 
limestone  exteriors  it  seems  that  ought  to  be 
an  indication  of  karst  terrain  as  well  i 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  bizarre  landscapes 
on  Earth.  "  said  Western's  Crawford. 

Most  of  the  streams  around  Bowling  Green 
flow  underground,  few  are  on  the  surface 
"Even  deserts  have  more  bridges  across 
them."  Crawford  said 

Karst  terrain  means  there  are  several 
things  to  consider  when  erecting  buildings  in 
Bowling  Green  One  is  spot  flooding  The  un- 
derground caves  are  natural  storm  sewers, 
but  the  sinkholes  feeding  into  them  can  be 
slow  to  drain  and  sometimes  flood  with 
heavy  rains.  The  more  paving  that's  done 
and  the  more  structures  built  in  sinkhole 
areas,  the  worse  the  problem  becomes. 

Another  is  unstable  ground.  Western  had 
to  sink  some  deep  pilings  to  stabilize  two 
new  dorms,  and  Warren  County  had  to  move 
its  Advanced  Technology  Building,  all  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  of  cave-ins. 

In  a  system  of  underground  streams  and 
caves,  contaminants,  fumes  and.  apparently, 
radon  gas  can  travel  rapidly  and  pollute  un- 
expectedly 

Karst  problems  can  keep  some  prime  land 
from  being  developed,  but  Crawford  said 
Bowling  Green  is  developing  new  laws  and 
technology  to  deal  with  it.s  landscape.  He 
hopes  one  proposal,  which  involves  building 
a  man-made  wetland  to  handle  runoff,  will 
eliminate  some  of  Bowling  Green  s  unsightly 
drainage  basins. 

Still  having  some  geological  problems 
'doesn't  mean  you  can't  build  a  great  city." 
says  William  Hays  Jr..  the  city's  public 
works  director  and  a  professional  engineer 
"San  Francisco  is  a  classic  example  '\'ou 
Just  have  to  be  careful  with  what  you  do.  " 

Population:  (1990)  Bowling  Green.  40.641 
Warren  County.  78.673. 

Per  capita  income:  (1987)  Warren  County: 
111.114.  or  $883  below  the  state  average 

Jobs  il988i:  Manufacturing  7.212  employees: 
wholesale  retail  9,638;  service  6.739;  state 
local  government.  4.853;  contract  construc- 
tion. 1.652. 

Big  employers  il992)  Western  Kentucky 
University.  1.600;  Fruit  of  the  Loom  Inc.. 
1.516.  Warren  County  Schools.  1.473;  Com- 
monwealth Health  Corp..  1.200;  General  Mo 
tors  Corp.  (Corvette  planti.  1.138 

Media;  Newspapers— The  Park  City  Daily 
News.     Radio— Six     FM     stations,     WBLG. 
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WCHZ,  WCVK.  WUNS.  WK'iX.  WWKR.  three 
AM.  WBGN.  WKCT  WLBJ.  Television: 
WBKO-TV  ABC-  WKNT  Fox'.  WK\1.;-TV 
-PB.S'.  cable  available 

Transportation:  Air— Bowling  Green.  War- 
ren County  Regional  Airport  uwo  paved  run- 
way;-. 6.500  feet  and  4.000  feet  <  Commercial 
^t  heduled  air  service  available  89  miles  south 
at  Nashville  International  Airport.  Rail— 
CSX  Transportation.  Truck— 31  lines  serve 
Bowling  Green. 

Education  Public  School  System:  Bowling 
Green  Independent.  3,544  students;  Warren 
Ciiunty.  9.506  students.  Western  Kentucky 
University  offers  associate,  bachelor's  and 
master's  degrees  The  Barren  River  Edu- 
cational Center  consists  of  Draughons  Junior 
College  and  Davidson  Technical  College. 

Topography:  Western  Kentucky  University 
sits  on  a  hill  that  dominates  the  town.  The 
Barren  River  flows  around  the  city.  The 
community  sits  on  classic  karst  terrain;  un- 
lierground  streams  flowing  through  lime- 
stone and  dolomite  rock  have  formed  caves 
•ind  sinkholes. 

FAMOUS  FACTS  AND  FIGURES 
There  really  was  a  person  named  Duncan 
Hines.  and  he  spent  nearly  half  his  life  in 
Bowling  Green.  In  1935.  Hines  developed  a 
list  of  good  eateries  he'd  found  while  travel- 
ing and  sent  it  out  as  a  Christmas  card.  Soon 
he   was   publishing   annual   guides,   such   as 

■Adventures  in  Good  Eating."  A  sample:  The 
Baked  Injun  Porridge"  from  The  Toll  House 
in  Whitman.  Mass..  "certainly  makes  a  fel- 
iow  wish  for  hollow  legs."  Businesses  proud- 
ly displayed  the  sign.  "Recommended  by 
Duncan  Hines."  Hines  franchised  his  name  to 
food  products.  Proctor  &  Gamble  bought  the 
Duncan  Hines  name  in  1956.  Hines  died  in 
Bowling  Green  in  1959.  His  estate  is  now  a  fu- 
neral home. 

Urban  Renewal  tore  down  Pauline  Tabor's 
Bowling  Green    "house"  in   1970.   But  in  her 

lav  .she  was  well-known  too— as  'Kentucky's 
.M..#t  Famous  Madam"  "Pauline's"  whore- 
.►-,-  ..i-f  at  6'27  Clay  St.  lasted  38  years.  When 
.iti  t-ntrepreneur  began  selling  the  bricks 
fr.'rti  her  house  as  JIG  souvenirs  iHis  ad:  "The 
l-i.-al  Gift  for  the  Man  Who  Has  Everything! 
Give  One  for  Christmas").  Tabor  decided  to 
.ish  in  too.  She  wrote  her  memoirs,  sans 
names.  The  $25  deluxe  edition  of  1972  had  a 
red  velvet  cover  with  "Pauline's"  embossed 
in  gold  on  it.  The  pages  were  in  gold-leaf, 
and  a  yellow  silk  tasseled  bookmark  was  in- 
cluded 

Dinah  Shore  once  played  the  intersection 
I  f  Cave  Mill  road  and  Nashville  road,  when 
^iii-  was  starting  out  as  a  singer.  Well,  not 
I  )N  the  intersection,  but  Under  it.  That's  the 
:  :,ition  of  the  former  Lost  River  Under- 
t-i  und  Night  Club,  built  in  the  Lost  River 
(":iv,-  Its  heyday  was  In  the  1930s  and  1940s. 
>i..:ore  air  conditioning,  when  the  cave  pro- 
vbi.'il  relief  from  the  summer  heat. 

In  1796  Robert  Moore  built  a  cabin  by  a 
large  spring  A  year  later,  Moore,  his  brother 
George  and  another  man  started  a  town. 
County  court  first  convened  in  the  Moore 
cabin,  which  also  served  as  a  local  tavern. 
Legend  says  people  bowled  on  the  lawn  be- 
side the  Moore"s  tavern,  and  that"s  how  the 
town  became  ""BoUin  Green  "  in  1798, • 


H.^W.-MIAN  ISL.A.NDS  NATIONAL 
MARINE  .SANCTUARY  ACT 
•  Mr,  INOUYE.  Mr.  Presi(3ent.  on 
Thurs(iay.  May  21,  1992,  Senator  Akaka 
and  I  Introduced  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
National  Marine  Sanctuary  Avt  to  des- 
ignate certain  waters  adjacent   to  the 


Hawaiian  Islands  as  a  national  marine 
sanctuary  for  the  humpback  whale,  and 
to  evaluate  additional  marine  sites  and 
species  within  the  Hawaiian  archipel- 
ago for  possible  future  inclusion  in  the 
sanctuary. 

Many  of  the  marine  resources,  habi- 
tats, and  ecosystems  within  the  West- 
ern Pacific  region  possess  conserva- 
tion, recreational,  ecological,  histori- 
cal, research,  educational,  and  aes- 
thetic qualities  which  give  them  spe- 
cial national  significance. 

The  ocean  waters  surrounding  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  provide  diverse  habi- 
tats in  which  may  be  found  unique  sub- 
tropical marine  ecosystems  and  migi"a- 
tory  as  well  as  indigenous  species  of 
threatened  or  endangered  marine  mam- 
mals. 

The  humpback  whale  was  listed  as  an 
endangered  species  under  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  in  .Tune  1970.  Current 
population  estimates  of  the  Hawaiian 
stock  of  humpback  whales  range  from 
1.000  to  3.000  individuals.  These  figures 
suggest  that  the  Hawaiian  humpback 
whale  population  is  between  7  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  15.000  whales  that  existed 
prior  to  exploitation. 

The  interest  in.  and  support  for.  the 
establishment  of  a  humpback  whale 
sanctuary  is  longstanding,  'n  Decem- 
ber 1977.  NOAA  received  a  nomination 
for  a  humpback  whale  national  marine 
sanctuary  in  the  waters  off  the  western 
coast  of  Maui.  Hawaii.  On  March  17. 
1982.  NOAA  declared  the  site  an  active 
candidate  for  national  marine  sanc- 
tuary designation.  In  January  1984. 
NOAA  released  the  "Proposed  Hawaii 
Humpback  Whale  National  Marine 
Sanctuary  Draft  Environmental  Im- 
pact .Statement  Draft  Management 
Plan."  Based  upon  the  comments  re- 
ceived, subsequent  review  and  consider- 
ation of  the  site  was  suspended,  Uov,- 
ever.  the  draft  ELS  Management  Plan 
was  not  withdrawn. 

In  October  1990.  the  101st  Congress,  at 
my  request,  directed  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration 
to  conduct  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  a  national  marine  sanc- 
tuary in  the  marine  environment  adja- 
cent to  the  Island  of  Kahoolawe. 

The  feasibility  study  concluded,  in 
relevant  part,  that: 

First,  the  National  Marine  Sanctuary 
Program  could  enhance  marine  re- 
sources protection  in  Hawaii:  second, 
the  humpback  whale  should  be  in- 
cluded as  a  component  of  a  comprehen- 
sive, habitat-based  management  ap- 
proach to  marine  resource  protection; 
third,  there  is  preliminary  evidence  of 
both  biological  and  cultural 'histoncal 
resources  adjacent  to  Kahoolawe  to 
merit  further  investigation  for  na- 
tional marine  sanctuary  status;  and 
fourth,  there  are  additional  marine 
areas  within  the  Hawaiian  archipelago 
that  merit  further  consideration  as 
possible  components  of  a  multiple-site 
national  marine  sanctuary. 


Given  these  conclusions,  the  history 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii's  and  NOAA's 
prior  attempts  to  establish  a  hump- 
back whale  sanctuary  in  Hawaiian  wa- 
ters, and  recent  reports  of  whale  har- 
assment in  Hawaiian  waters,  this  legis- 
lation designates  Hawaiian  waters 
within  a  100-fathom  isobath  around 
Lanai.  Molokai.  Maui.  Kahoolawe.  and 
Hawaii,  and  the  deep  water  area  of 
Pailolo  Channel  from  Cape  Halawa. 
Molokai.  to  Nakaleie  Point,  Maui,  and 
southward,  as  a  national  m.arine  sanc- 
tuary for  the  humpback  whale.  This 
area  supports  the  highest  concentra- 
tions of  humoback  whales  m  Hawaiian 
waters. 

It  is  my  intention  to  continue  to  re- 
view this  designation  in  the  coming 
weeks  to  determine  whether  additional 
areas  should  be  included  in  the  bound- 
aries of  the  humpback  whale  sanc- 
tuary. 

In  addition,  in  response  to  the  find- 
ings of  NOAA's  feasibility  study,  this 
measure  authorizes  funds  in  Fiscal 
Years  1993  and  1994  to  evaluate  other 
potential  sites  for  possible  future  in- 
clusion in  the  sanctuary,  including  bio- 
logical, cultural,  and  historical  re- 
sources adjacent  to  the  Island  of 
Kahoolawe. 

This  measure  includes  a  provision 
which  allows  ongoing  Department  of 
Defense  activities  to  continue  in  a 
manner  that  minimizes  any  impact  on 
humpback  whales.  New  activities  will 
be  allowed  only  if  there  is  no  potential 
for  significant  adverse  impact  on 
humpback  whales  and  their  habitat,  or 
if  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  exempts 
such  new  activities  based  on  consider- 
ation of  the  national  interest  and  the 
purposes  of  the  sanctuary. 

The  specific  impact  of  this  sanctuary 
designation  on  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  still  under  in- 
vestigation. It  is  my  intent  to  work 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  over 
the  next  few"  weeks  to  determine  a  re- 
gime under  which  defense  activities 
can  coexist  with  the  humpback  whale 
sanctuary.  In  addition,  this  provision 
is  not  intended  to  exempt  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  from  any  responsibil- 
ities under  other  Federal  and  State 
laws  intended  to  protect  the  marine  en- 
vironment including,  but  not  limited 
to.  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act.  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  the 
Coastal  Zone  Managem.ent  Act.  and  the 
Hawaii  Coastal  Zone  Management  Pro- 
gram, or  any  other  commitments  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  made  re- 
garding the  protection  of  hum.pback 
whales. 

In  addition,  this  provision  is  not  in- 
tended to  set  a  precedent  for  any  other 
sanctuaries.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  Na- 
tional Humpback  Whale  Sanctuary  is 
very  unique.  Since  the  sanctuary  spans 
the  circumference  of  the  islands,  there 
are  no  alternate  access  routes,  or  alter- 
nate nearshore  areas  around  these  is- 
lands to  relocate  activities 
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This  measure  launches  a  major  ini- 
tiative to  enhance  marine  resource  pro- 
tection throug'h  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated conservation  and  manage- 
ment of  marine  habitats.  This  is  part 
of  niv  '  iiMimitnit'nl  to  continue  work- 
ing to  prutrt  !  Hawaii's  natural  leg- 
acy—for H.iw.uis  children,  grand- 
children, ,iiiil  t:>Tierarions  to  come.* 


A.NN    I.    Hdl.l.A.Mi 
N;Vri(iNAI.   I'Kl- 

•  Ml  KKHHV  Ml 
pltM.sril  to  .i.ririo!;:;i  • 
a  tuiist  It  urnt  111  mi 
as  international  pi 
eral  Federation  o! 
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I'r.^.w'  I.; ,     1     am 

•  ■  •  \:>'  installation  of 
ii>'    .\nn  L.  Holland. 

•  ■-\  !•  lit  of  the  Gen- 
Uuiiam's  Clubs.  Ms. 


Holland  is  an  extremely  capable  and 
dedicated  woman  who  has  been  ac- 
tively involved  in  the  GFWC.  as  well  as 
several  related  organizations,  for  many 
years. 

Ms.  Holland  has  progressed  from  Jun- 
ior membership  in  the  Falmouth  Wom- 
en's Club  to  president  of  that  club,  and 
then  on  to  State  president  of  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  of 
Massachusetts.  Within  the  GFWC.  Ms. 
Holland  has  held  the  positions  of  treas- 
urer, recording  secretary,  second  vice 
president,  first  vice  president  and 
president-elect.  For  the  past  4  years, 
she  has  been  chairman  of  the  conserva- 
tion department,  where  she  has  pro- 
jected conservation  and  energy  aware- 
ness. 

As  a  function  of  her  membership  and 
chairmanships  in  the  GFWC.  Ms.  Hol- 
land has  demonstrated  her  concern 
with  the  public  welfare  by  traveling  to 
individual  States  and  nations  to  raise 
awareness  in  each  club  of  the  value  of 
community  service.  Ms.  Holland  has 
also  visited  Iraq  in  order  to  meet  with 
women  there  and  emphasize  to  them 
the  importance  of  dedication  to  the 
family  and  women's  needs. 

In  addition  to  her  activism  within 
the  GFWC.  Ms.  Holland  has  been  in- 
volved with  local  Massachusetts  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  Frank  Lowell  So- 
ciety of  WGBH.  Boston's  public  broad- 
and  the  Massachusetts 
!'!•  vcntion  of  Cruelty 
l^'Tii  she  received  the 
mal  Award  for  out- 
ijrism. 

Ms.  Holland  demonstrates  the  active 
involvement  which  should  be  encour- 
aged in  our  society  as  we  move  into  the 
21st  century.  Altruistic  individuals, 
such  as  Ms.  Holland,  provide  opportuni- 
ties and  advantages  to  those  who  are  in 
need.  Our  society  is  grateful  for  the 
continued  support  of  volunteers  who 
unselfishly  give  of  themselves. 

As  president  of  the  GFWC.  Ms.  Hol- 
land plans  to  initiate  a  literacy  pro- 
gram for  people  of  all  ages,  beginning 
with  pre-school.  In  addition.  Ms.  Hol- 
l.iml  IS  a  member  of  the  Clean  Water 
P'oundation  steering  committee,  which 
will  be  involved  in  the  20th  anniversary 
Clean  Water  Act  celebration  in  October 


casting  sy.stem. 
Society  for  th' 
to  Children     Ii. 

MSF'CC  (■•■::■■■: 
standing  vului.i 


1992.  She  intends  to  promote  conserva- 
tion as  a  part  of  her  theme:  "Concern. 
Courage.  Commitment.  A  better  world 
for  all." 

Ms.  Holland  brings  to  her  presidency 
a  dedication  to  community  service  and 
to  the  issues  of  education,  the  environ- 
ment, and  human  rights.  She  will  pro- 
vide outstanding  leadership  in  the 
GFWC  for  many  years  to  come.* 


KALA.NC'K    I'lIK  ill  i  iGKT-  BY   FORCE 
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•  .Mr.  SIMON 
Members   h.r.  ■      •  '  :. 
in   the  New    'i     :  ■•;    I  .: 
ton    Post    reflecting 
stand  in  opposition  to  a  balanced  budg- 
et amendment. 

I  believe  that  these  two  publications 
should  reexamine  their  stand,  as  some 
others  have,  including  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  columnist.  George  Will. 

David  Gergen.  editor-at-large  at  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  recently  had  an 
excellent  editorial  on  this  matter. 

In  his  editorial  he  points  out  that  in 
the  first  175  years  of  the  Nation's  his- 
tory. 75  percent  of  the  time  we  bal- 
anced the  budget.  In  the  last  25  years. 
4  percent  of  the  time  we  have  balanced 
the  budget. 

I  hope  Members  will  reflect  on  what 
he  has  to  say. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  insert  his  edi- 
torial into  the  Rkcord  at  this  point. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  U.S  News  &  World  Ileport.  June  1. 

19921 

Balance  the  Bidget-Bv  Force 

(By  David  Gergen* 

In  one  of  his  pithier  observations.  Winston 
Churchill  once  said  that  "Americans  can  l)e 
counted  on  to  do  the  right  thing,  after  they 
have  exhausted  all  other  options."  The  poli- 
ticians of  this  country  have  now  exhausted  a 
raft  of  different  options  to  bring  our  federal 
finances  under  control -deficit  limits,  tax 
increases,  caps  on  domestic  spendinK.  cuts  in 
defense  spendlnt?— but  the  nation  s  budget  re- 
mains shamefully  out  of  whack.  The  time 
has  come  to  recognize  that  the  right  thing  to 
do  is  something  we  have  long  resisted: 
Amend  the  Constitution  so  that  Congress 
and  the  president  are  required  to  balance  the 
l:iudget. 

A  balanced-budget  amendment  has  always 
represented  an  indictment  of  our  democratic 
system  It  openly  confesses  that  our  elected 
representatives  are  incapable  of  making  ra- 
tional, tough-minded  decisions  on  their  own 
and  must  be  strapped  into  a  straitjacket  by 
force  of  law.  It  says  that  as  citizens,  we  are 
so  unwilling  to  curb  our  appetites  for  more 
services  and  fewer  taxes  that  we  penalize  any 
politician  who  demands  self-discipline  As 
Sen  Phil  Gramm  of  Texas  says.  "Kverybody 
wants  to  go  to  heaven,  but  nobody  wants  to 
do  what  It  takes  to  get  there." 

Yet  for  all  the  inherent  flaws  and  dangers 
of  an  amendment,  an  honest  look  at  our  past 
behavior  and  the  future  burdens  we  are  im- 
posing on  our  children  makes  a  compelling 
case  for  its  adoption.  Isn't  It  better  to  accept 
a  forced  diet  than  to  gorge  ourselves  to 
death?  Consider:  In  the  first  175  years  of  our 
republic,  we  balanced  the  budget  or  recorded 
a  surplus  60  percent  of  the  time  But  since 
then,  as  government  has  exploded  In  size  and 


scope,  we  have  balanced  the  books  less  ih.nn 
4  percent  of  the  time.  In  the  first  20  decades 
of  the  republic,  we  accumulated  a  total  na- 
tional debt  of  $1  trillion:  in  the  past  decade, 
we  more  than  tripled  that  amount.  From 
1950  to  1980.  Washington's  borrowing  .soaked 
up  less  than  10  percent  of  our  national  sav 
Ings  pool:  since  1980.  federal  deficits  have 
sucked  in  roughly  two  thirds  of  our  private 
savings  As  a  result,  our  rate  of  gross  invest 
ment  has  been  too  low  (in  recent  years,  half 
of  Japan's  as  a  percentage  of  gross  domestic 
product!,  our  interest  rates  too  high,  and 
now  our  job  creation  is  too  slow  Total  inter- 
est payments  on  the  national  debt  will  climb 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  to  $315  billion,  the 
largest  single  item  in  the  budget:  of  that. 
Washington  will  send  some  $40  billion  to  for- 
eign creditors,  more  than  it  will  spend  on 
educating  our  children. 

Momentum  is  now  building  in  Congress  to 
pass  Sen.  Paul  Simon's  budget  amendment 
before  the  Jul.v  recess  and  send  it  forward  to 
the  states,  where  more  than  30  have  signaled 
an  eagerness  to  embrace  it.  Opponents  right- 
ly charge  that  many  in  Congress  are  acting 
out  of  desperation,  anxiously  trying  to  ap- 
pease voters  with  something— anything— be- 
fore the  anti-incumbent  mood  sweeps  them 
from  power.  The  true  test  to  apply  to  a  can 
didate  this  fall  is  not  whether  he  favor>     ■ 
amendment  but  whether  he  also  shows  c, :. 
stituenis  what  services  he  will  cut  and  what 
taxes  he  will  raise. 

To  reach  balance  will  require  wrenching 
changes,  especially  in  federal  services.  Since 
1979.  contrary  to  popular  myth,  federal 
spending  has  shot  up  from  20  percent  to  25 
percent  of  GDP.  a  level  we  haven't  seen  since 
the  aftermath  of  World  War  11.  Double-digit 
inflation  has  pushed  the  cost  of  Medicaid  and 
Medicare  to  $200  billion  this  year:  these  costs 
will  escalate  to  $600  billion  in  a  decade.  A 
balanced-budget  amendment  will  clearly 
bring  a  crunch  in  Medicare  and  Medicaid, 
prompting  the  biggest  overhaul  of  health 
care  In  this  century.  As  it  decides  where  to 
cut.  Washington  must  also  decide  what  pri- 
orities may  demand  more  resources  How.  for 
example,  will  we  become  a  more  productive, 
cohesive  nation  unless  we  fully  fund  Head 
Start?  Inevitably,  we  must  face  up  to  the 
prospect  of  higher  taxes. 

But  we  can  no  longer  flinch  from  reality: 
we  can  no  longer  afford  the  illusion  that  we 
can  borrow  our  way  to  prosperity  President 
Bush,  who  shares  responsibility  with  the 
Democratic  Congress  for  the  dreadful  state 
of  our  finances,  should  now  work  with  Cap- 
itol Hill  to  ensure  that  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  is  carefully  and  wisely  drawn, 
that  the  country  is  fully  informed  of  the  con- 
sequences and  that  we  move  forward  imme- 
diately—no more  mahanas— to  restore  our  fi- 
nancial solvency.  Somehow  49  out  of  our  50 
states  have  learned  to  live  within  laws  re- 
quiring balanced  books:  surely  Washington 
can  do  the  same.* 


THE  PEACE  IN  ANtioLA  .MATURES 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  would  like  to  speak  about  an  issue 
which,  while  not  on  the  front  page  of 
today's  newspapers,  is  of  no  less  impor- 
tance than  other  newsworthy  events. 
Sunday  marked  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Estoril  accords  in 
Lisbon  which  resulted  in  a  cease-fire 
between  rival  forces  of  UNITA  and  the 
Angolan  Government  in  their  16-year 
civil  war.  The  fact  that  the  cease-fire 


has  been  observed  intact  for  1  year  is 
significant  in  and  of  itself.  There  is, 
however,  a  potentially  greater  threat 
to  a  real  .Angolan  p>eace,  and  that  is  the 
seeming  apathy  and  indifference  from 
the  international  community  to  the 
very  real  problems  facing  the  Angolan 
parties  as  they  work  toward  national 
elections  in  September. 

A  return  to  a  state  of  war  is  unac- 
ceptable for  all  those  involved.  It  is 
now  the  duty  of  the  United  .Slates  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  international  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  to  work  with  the 
Angolan  people  to  achieve  our  common 
and  long-sought  goal— free  and  dem.o- 
cratic  elections  in  Angola.  We  must 
continue  to  push  for  these  free  elec- 
tions. The  United  Nations  must  be 
more  forceful  and  continue  prodding 
both  sides  which,  alternately,  appear 
reluctant  to  pursue  the  September 
elections  with  the  same  gusto  with 
which  they  prosecuted  the  war. 

OriKinally.  the  MPLA  and  I'NITA 
triol  to  solve  their  problems  through 
viuiciuc.  The  losers  m  this  effort  were 
t  ].•■  p.M  i;i;,-  I  if  Angola.  All  sides  now  rec- 
niS^-i..',-  •!.,!;  no  one  can— or  will— tri- 
un.ph  liver  the  othei-  militarily  and 
'.h.it  iik'htin^'  only  led  to  stalemate. 
.Moicover.  the  people  of  Angola  are 
tired  of  war  and  they  are  getting  used 
to  peace.  They  realize  that  democratic 
elections  are  essential  to  their  future. 
They  recognize  that  elections  are  the 
only  way  that  their  voices  will  be 
heard,  ar.'i  tlirn  needs  met.  Regardless 
of  which  i),i:'-.  wins  the  September 
elections,  th'  :.i>  ■  that  elections  are 
held,  and  that  they  are  free  and  fair. 
will  be  a  tribute  to  the  Angolan  peo- 
ple—for they  will  be  the  true  winners. 


While  we  are  celebrating  this  signifi- 
cant anniversary,  we  cannot  overlook 
the  gross  injustices  which  continue  to 
be  suffered  by  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. Violations  of  civil  rights  and  of 
promises  agreed  to  m  the  Elstorii  ac- 
cords by  the  government  persist. 
UNITA  has  also  had  problems  in  fulfill- 
ing parts  of  the  accords.  Political  pris- 
oners must  be  freed  by  both  sides  and 
complete  access  to  all  areas  of  the 
country  by  both  sides  must  be  ensured. 

It  IS  clear  that  both  UNITA  and  the 
government  must  do  more  to  meet  the 
spirit,  as  well  as  the  letter,  of  the  ac- 
cords. It  is  also  incumbent  upon  the 
guarantors  of  the  accords — the  United 
States.  Russia,  and  Portugal—  to  force- 
fully get  this  message  across  to  the 
leadership  of  the  parties. 

Also,  while  UNITA  has  completed  its 
internal  investigation  into  the  deaths 
of  Tito  Chmuunji  and  Wilson  dos 
.'^antos,  many  question.^  remain  about 
their  lieaths  and  the  deaths  of  their 
family  members.  As  I  said  in  my  state- 
ment of  March  26,  an  impai'tial.  outside 
investigation  should  be  convened  to 
clear  the  air  and  get  to  the  bottom  of 
this  tragic  controversy.  This  call  has 
been  picked  up  by  others,  notably  Sen- 
ator BOREN.  chairman  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee.  Regardless  of  who 
is  responsible  for  these  actions,  the 
people  of  Angola  deserve  to  know  all  of 
the  facts  surrounding  this  case,  pref- 
erably prior  to  the  elections.  The  in- 
vestigation must  be  handled  in  a  pro- 
fessional and  rational  manner,  and  the 
results  distributed  on  a  timely  basis. 
The  deaths  of  these  men.  however, 
must  not  be  debased  and  used  for  polit- 
ical gain. 


As  I  have  repeatedly  stated  to  rep- 
resentatives of  UNITA  and  the  MPLA. 
among  others,  the  new.  freely  elected 
government  must  realize  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  not  tolerate  abuses  of 
the  Angolan  people's  human  rights. 
Nor  will  we  provide  aid  to  any  govern- 
ment involved  in  human  or  civil  rights 
violations.  The  United  States  bears  a 
clear  responsibility  m  helping  to  re- 
build war-torn  Angola.  But  at  the  .same 
time,  the  new  .\ngolan  Government 
also  has  a  responsibility— to  its  people 
and  its  future  donors.  The  Angolan 
people  have  suffered  too  long.  They 
must  be  afforded  the  rights  that  all 
people  deserve. 

To  this  end.  we  must  ensure  in  the 
difficult  months  ahead  that  we  do  not 
lose  track  of  our  ultimate  goal  — free 
elections.  .■Ml  nations  and  international 
organizations  must  join  the  people  of 
.Angola  in  ensuring  that  free  elections 
are  held  in  Angola  in  September.  These 
elections  represent  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Angolan  people  to  recap- 
ture their  future. 

In  closing.  I  realize  that  many  people 
here  in  the  United  States  may  now 
view  this  process  with  the  kind  of  im- 
portance that  it  deserves.  Because,  as 
.Americans,  we  are  guaranteed  the 
rights  about  which  Angolans  can  only- 
dream,  we  tend  to  take  them  for  grant- 
ed. But  we  must  remember  that  we 
fought  our  own  revolution  and  civil 
war  to  gain  and  then  maintain  these 
rights.  I  believe  that  we  must  do  all 
that  we  can  to  ensure  that  the  Ango- 
lans are  given  the  opportunity  to  expe- 
rience life  as  it  should  be — with  free- 
dom, equality,  and  democracy  for  every 
citizen.* 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  REPORTS 


In  accordance  with  the  appropriate  provisions  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  herewith  submits  the  following  re- 
ports of  standing  committees  of  the  Senate,  certain  joint  committees  of  the  Congress,  delegations  and  groups,  and  select 
and  special  committees  of  the  Senate,  relating  to  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  authorized  foreign  travel: 

CONSOLIDAIED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  US  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC  22,  PL  95-384—22  USC    1754(b)  COMMIHEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  JAN   1  TO  MAR  31,  1992 


Pf  3,e- 


Tolj 


Name  inO  country 


Name  of  cuneno 


Foreign  cuf- 
'ency 


US  OOiijr 

eguioitn 

or  US  cur- 

renCK 


fordgn  cur. 
reocy 


US  ooilai 

equivaleni 

0'  U  S  cu(- 

fenc) 


Foreijn  cu'- 
'enc» 


US  mi< 
NuivalenI 
01  US  cu'. 


foreign  tut- 
rency 


US  Dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency 


Senator  Daniel  K  Inouyt 

Australia 

InDonesia 

Hong  KoAg 

Tantan 
>nalor  TeO  Sle»ens 

Australia 

Indonesia 

Hong  Kong 

Taiwan 
Ricnarfl  L  Collins 

Australia 

Inoonesia 

Mong  Kong 

Taiwan       .-.™„ 

'.!eve  Cortese 

Australia 

Indonesia 

Hong  Kong 

Taiwan 
Peter  D  Lennon 

United  Slates 

Belgium 

Germany 

Italy  


Dollar 
Rupiah 
Dollar 
Dollar 

Dollar 

RuEnati 

Dollar 

Miaf  . 

Dollar 
Ruoian 
Dollar   . 
Dollar  .. 

Dollar 
Rupian 
Dollar 
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Dollar 
Franc 
Dollar 
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I  18948 

48S.316 

195804 

19,350 

1  189  48 

485.316 

1. 958  04 
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1  18948 

485.316 

1. 958  04 

19.350 

1.18948 

485.316 

I  958  04 
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14.833 
416,560 


908  00 
458  00 

Z5Z,00 
770  00 

908,00 
458  00 
252  00 
770  00 

908  00 
458  00 
252  00 
770  00 

908  00 
45800 
252  00 
770  00 

2218 
474  82 
718  08 
34145 


4.00840 


1  18948 

485,316 

1958  04 

19,350 

I  18948 

485,316 

1.95804 

19.350 

1,189  4« 

485.316 

1958  04 

19.350 

1  189  48 

485,316 

1958  04 

19.350 


14  833 

416560 


90800 
45800 
252  00 
770  00 

908  00 
458  00 

252  00 
770  00 

938  00 
458  00 
252  00 
770  00 

908  00 
458  00 
252  00 
770  00 

4.030  58 
474  82 
718  08 
34145 
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S«nalor  Mlarrtn  B  Rudman 

Germanif  D(ulscl«  mart 

OaviO  H   Morrison 

Belgium          Franc 

C«rman»        „ Dollar 

ltat»              lira 

France  Franc 

United  Kingdom  Pound 

United  States  Dollar 

William  P  tenes 

lapan  Yen 

United  Slates  Dollar 
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United  States  Oollir 

Germany  Dollar 

Turtey  Dollar 
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US  dollar 
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rency 
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rency 

3279 

676  80 

3  279 

676  80 

350  14 

616  23 

350  14 

616  23 

351 

222  55 

351 

222  55 

15  430 

493  91 
712  93 

15,430 

493  91 
712  93 

407.000 

333  61 

407000 

333  61 

4  452 

807  99 

4,452 

807  99 

422  90 

742  96 

22  00 

3!934«il 

422  90 

742  96 
3  956  44 

268.201 

2.156  00 

294  00 
378  00 

48160 

387  00 
251700 

3  047  80 

20  00 

2  543  00 
251700 

304780 

314  00 
378  00 

18  565  51 


13  694  64 


20  00 


32  480  15 


ROeCRI  C  BYRD 
CMainnto.  ConmiittH  on  Auprocirations  Aor  27   1992 
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US  dollar 
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Foreign  cur- 
rencif 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  Cur- 
rency 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 


Tim  Rieser 

Ethiopia 

United  Stales 
Jerry  L  Bonham 

Germany 

Soitierland 

Austria 

Italy 

Austria 

Germany 

United  States 
Scon  8  Gudei 

Finland 

USSR  Ukraine,  Latvia  Lithuania 

United  Kingdom 

United  Stales  

lohn  G  Shanli 

Finland        

USSR  Ukraine,  lltttl.  lithuania 

United  Kingdom 

United  Stales 

Total 


Dollar 
Dollar 

Deutsche  mark 

Franc 

Schilling 

lira 

Deutsche  mark 

Deutsde  mark 

Dollar 

Finnmark 
Dollar 
Sterling 
Dollar 

Finnmark 
Dollar 
Sterling 
Dollar 


712  32 

270  52 

10  062  61 

1  115  a 


906  5 


427  00 


448  OO 

190  00 

876  00 

2^780 


198145 

74  00  '  UJO 


270 


1,1223 


21000 

1052  00 
488  00 


97  40  6130 

125  61  79  00 

1.056  00 


260  DO 
1.100  00 
464  4  840  OO 


3.50600 


3.506  00 


712  3? 
344  52 
10  062  61 
1  11528 
97  40 
12561 


906  5 
270 

11223 
464  4 


427  00 
1.98!  45 

448  00 
242  00 
876  OC 


1  056  00 

210  00 
1.052  00 

488  00 
3,506  00 

260  00 
1  100  00 

840  00 
3  506  00 


815800 


;0  24i  75 


18  399  75 


ROBERT  C  BYRD 
Chairman  Committee  on  Appropriations,  FeB  26 


1992 
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Transportation 
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Name  and  country 
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US  dollar  US  dollar 

Foreign  cur-      equivalent  Foreign  cur-      equivalent 

rency         Of  US  CM-  rency         or  US  cur- 

(incy  rency 


US  dollar  US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent  Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
lency          Of  US  cur-  rency          or  US  cur- 
rency rency 


Rom«  L  Browniee 

Panama 

CoiomOia 

Peru 
Durwood  W  Ringo  Ir 

United  Kingdom 

Germany 
Romie  I   Biowniec 

United  Kingdom 

Germany 
William  H  Smith 

Japan 

Senator  Jetl  Bmgaman 

lapan 
Patrick  F  VonBargen 

Japan 
John  P  Gerhan 

Japan 
Senator  I  James  Don 

Commonwealth  ol  Independent  States 
Senator  Carl  Levm 

Commonwealth  ol  Independent  Slates 


Dollar 

Peso 

Sole 

Pound 
Deutsche  mark 

Pound 
Deutsche  mart 

Yen 
Dollar 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Dollar 

Dollar 


129.412 
150 

364  00 
207  00 
150  00 

264  83 
894  54 

482  00 
570  50 

264  83 
894  54 

482  00 
570  50 

207  250 


1666  00 


2.921  70 


306  155  2482  00 

306  155         2.482  OO 

306  155         2.482  00 

1.065  00 

1.035  00 


129412 
150 

364  00 
207  00 
150  00 

264  83 
894  54 

482  00 
570  50 

264  83 
894  54 

a2  00 
570  50 

43.450 

35000 

250  790 

2  016  00 
2  921  70 

61675 

500  OO 

367  830 

2  982  00 

61.675 

500  00 

367  830 

i  ^r. 

61675 

500  OO 

367.830 

2  982  00 
1065  00 

1,035  00 
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Saiifl  a  A:a6n ._.    

"'"ram                                           ,                      ,  ,              ,      , 

10  00 
466  00 
255  00 
17100 

706  00       

374  00     

466  00     .._. 

10  00 
46600 

H,i»a  1 

WUr 

Dollar 

Dollar  .. 

Pound    

25500 

'    'kfT                 ..., ««„,.... 

17100 

«■    !  :.).» 

— 

70600 

37400 

Dinai  

OoMai  

46600 

290  00     , 

576  00      _ 

43.73 

20 

290  00 

J   '°:  *,  "goom         .„,.„ .____... _„.._.  .„.™_ „ „. 

576  00 

>'a';'  IC-'  McCain 

I'.nTittny                    ,    ,, ..._ _.„ 

Deutsche  mark  „ 

43  78 

>->•:■  loin  Glenn: 

12.68 

1268 

R:nie  L  Brownlee 

Deutsche  mark 

Deutsche  mark ....; . ,. 

920  97 
71380 
920  97 

570  S7 
920  97 

2145 

584  00 
452  64 
584  00       

'r •- 

584  00 

luO'th  A  Ansler 

452  64 

Bian  D  Oailey 

Germany „ 

James  M  Bodner 

584  00 

Oeutsclie  mart   „ .-, 

Deutsche  mark   — , 

.—    Ooltaf 

DoHtf 

Dollar 

Dollar    ., 

Dollar                      : 

Deutsche  mark            

Dollar               

Doilai                         

Dollar     ..„.. 

362  06       

362  06 

Marshall  A  Salter 

584  00 

785  00      

950  00       ..., 

584.00 

Senator  Sam  Nunn 

78500 

R.i!ierT  G  Bell 

95000 

Richard  E  Comts  Jr 

832  00 

938  00       . 

832  00 

R:se  Johnson 



93800 

B'.an  0  Dailey 

1,025  00     

13  60         

1  025  00 

Senator  William  S  Cohen 

Germany                                                  „ 

13  60 

Senator  Connie  Mack 

Commonwealth  ot  Independent  States          . , 

5*naiDi  Jett  Bmgaman 

Commonwealth  ot  Independent  States 
[.-.aiBMcGattigan  Jr 

925  00 

eoooo 

908  00 
775  00 

925  00 
80C00 
908.00 

Seia'O'  Jcnn  W  Warner 

77500 

Pati.ck  A   Tucker 

Commonweairfi  ol  Independent  States 

Dollar :._ 

925  00 

Total         

ilJii  60 

t  -::i3!i 

ct-:t; 

;:628  85 

:ONSOL!DATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDllURE  OF  fOREiGN 
AUTHORITY  Of  SEC   ?2   PL   95^-384-22  U  S  C 


CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  fuNDS  FOR 
1754(b,l   COMMinEE  ON  COMMERCE   SCSENC 


.IkV  tlJtlN 

Cnairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Se-vices  Ap,-   .    IS92 

FOREiGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  US  SENATE  UNDER 
E  AND  TRANSPORTATION  FOR  'I'RAVEL  FROM  OCT  1  TO  DEC  31  199! 


Name  and  countiy 


Name  of  currency 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 

eouivaient 

u'US  cur- 

'ency 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
'ency  or  US  c-'- 

rericy 


Foreign  cur- 


Sipvf'  C  Pa^e- 
Cana'a 
u-  •'•-  S'jies  

i>a-  »  V"  ai' 

j-.'fc  S'ates  

Ca-  e  A   Ne  sc- 
f -ja- 
il a  ly  

Fiance         , .- — 
Unileo  Slates  

Sf-a'i'  .a--i  P-essier 


Dollar 
Dollar 


Franc  , 
OaU« 


692  52 


1,930 


FiMC 


^    It,  a    ^ 

Italy 
France 
United  States 


Pound 
bf»  ... 

FlMC. 


512  02 
740.982 
2.732  40 


768  03 
740,982 
2.73210 


613  94 


1,368  00 

920  00 
618  00 
506  00 

1,380  00 
618  00 

506  00 


277  70 
708.00 


470  00 


2.S73.S0 


6  445  90 


US  dollar  US  dollar 

eouivaiem  Foreign  cur-  equivalent 

r  US   :.•■  -e-:v  r  US  cur- 

•r:>  -ency 

416  67  1162  52  1,030  61 
277  70 

1,930  1.36800 
70800 

512  02  920  00 

273982  61800 

2,732  40  506  00 

.. _.-.  2,573  90 

76803  1.380  00 

740.982  61800 

_..  2,73240  506  00 

644590 


13074 


CONCKlsMO.NAI.   Rl  COKU-  SINA  11 


June  2.  1992 


■June  2,  1992 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  B'  VtMri^S  AND  EMPLOYEES  Of  THE  US  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC  22.  PL  95-384—22  USC   1754(b).  COMMIHEE  ON  COMMERCE.  SCIENCE.  AND  TRANSPORTATION  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  OCT   1  TO  DEC  31.  1991— Continued 


P?r  flifm 


Transpcrt4l>on 


Miiceiiineous 


loH' 


Nani«  md  country 


Njmc  ol  cuntncy 


US  1)01131  us  doiiir 

Focti|n  cur-      NuiVllent  Forci|n  cur-      NuiviKnl 

reflcj          or  U  S  Cur-  rency          or  U  S  cur- 

rtnqr  rtncy 


Fornjo  Cur- 
rency 


US  Dollar 
egu'valent 
or  U  S  Cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
foreijn  cur-      efluivaKnl 
rency  or  US  cur 

rency 


Total 


6  529  94 


10,005  50 


41667 


16  952  11 


ER«SI  F  MOUINGS 
Clijirmin.  Committee  on  Commerce  Science  and  Iransoortjtion 

Feti  7.  1991 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U  S  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC  22.  PL  95-384-22  USC   1754(b)  COMMIHEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES  FOR  TRAVEL  fROM  JAN   1  TO  MAR  31,  1992 


Name  and  country 


Nime  ot  currency 


Simeon  Spencer 
Japan 
United  Slates 

Total 


Yen 
dollar 


l>er 

diem 

Iransporlatron 

Miueiia 

meous 

Tola 

1 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
edui»aient 
or  US  Cur- 
rency 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

u  S  dollar 
Nuivaient 
or  US  Cur- 
rency 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
eouivalent 
Of  U  S  cur- 
rency 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
eouivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 

316598 

2  532  7J 

23  780 

194  24 
3.095  00 

2365(8 

1892  54 

576946 

4  619  5e 

3  095  OC 

2  532  78 


3  289  24 


1892i4 


7  714  56 


J  BfNNEn  lOHNSTOtt 
Chairman  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Rfiou'ces  Mar  27   1952 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  US  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC  22.  PL  95-384— 22  USC   1754(b).  COMMIHEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES,  FOR  TRAVEL  DEC  3-6.  1990 


Name  and  country 


Nimc  ol  currency 


Senator )  Bennett  Jolinsion 

Puerto  Rico 
Senator  Malcolm  Wal'oo 

Puerto  Rico 
Senator  Don  NicMes 

Puerto  Rico 
«ar«  Wiiitenton 

Puerto  Rico 
Oaryl  Owen 

Puerto  Rico 
Beniamm  Caper 

Puerto  Rico 
Allen  Stayman 

Puerto  Rico 
G  Robert  Wallace 

Puerto  Rico 
lames  Beirne 

Puerto  Rico 
Nancy  Blush 

Puerto  Rico 
Laura  Hudson 

Puerto  Rico 
Frank  Cusnmg 

Puerto  Rico 
0  Miciiaei  Harvey 

Puerto  Rico 
Oelegalion  expense  ' 

Puerto  Rico 

Total 


Dollar 
Dollar 
Dollar 
Dollar 
Dollar 
Dollar 
Dollar 
Dollar 
Dollar 
Dollar 
Dollar 
Dollar 
Dollar 
Dollar 
Dollar 


Per  diem 

Iransponation 

Misceila 

meous 

tola 

US  dollar 
Foteign  cur-      eouiviltnt 
rency         Of  U  S  cur- 
rency 

Foreign  cur- 
feticy 

US  dollar 
eouivtieni 
or  U  S   cur- 
rency 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 

eouivalent 

or  US  cur 

rency 

232  22 

232  2? 

232  22 

232  22 

232  22 

232  22 

212  72 

3  20 

235  42 

232  22 

3  20 

235  42 

232  22 

3  20 

235  42 

232  22 

3  20 

235  42 

232  22 

3  20 

235  42 

232  22 

3  20 

235  42 

232  22 

3  20 

235  42 

232  22 

3  20 

235  42 

232  22 

3  20 

235  42 

232  22 

;80i:c 

232  22 

18012[ 

3  018  86 


'  Delegation  eipensts  *ere  paid  and  per  diem  eipenses  mere  reimOur^ed  lo  Itw  Department  ot  Oelensc  under  lutnonly  ol  S  R  179.  agreed  to  May  25.  1977 


2820 


18012C 


4  648  8c 


J  StNNtn  JOHNSTON 
Chairman  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Mar  27  1992 


AMENDED  CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  Of  THE  US  SENi' 
UNDER  AUTHORITY  SEC  22.  PL  95-384  22  USC    1754(b).  COMMinEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES  fOR  TRAVEL  FROM  OCT   1   TO  DEC  31    1991 


Senator  Daniel  Uaka 

Marshall  Islands 
JUien  P  Stayman 

Marshall  Islands 
James  P  Beirne 

Marshall  Islands 
G  Robert  Wallace 

Marshall  Islands 
Palrick  McCarey 

Marshall  Islands 
James  0  Toole 

Marshall  Islands 
Benjamin  S  Cooper 


Name  and  country 


Nime  gt  currency 

Per  diem 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Tola 

" 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      eguivilent 
rtncy          or  U  S  cur- 
rency 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  Cur- 
rency 

Foreign  Cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalenl 
or  US  Cur- 
rency 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 

Ooiiif 

816  20 

816  20 

Dollar 

816  20 

816  2C 

Dollar 

816  20 

816  20 

Dollar 

81620 

816  20 

Dollar 

816  20 

816  20 

Dollar 

816  20 

816  20 

Yen 

1.37594          101426 

24  500 

18060 

10  280 

75  78 

1.270  64 

13075 


AMENDED  CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURE  OP  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  Bv  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  V  'hE  ^  S  SENA" 
UNDER  AUTHORITY  SEC  22.  PL,  95-384-22  U  S  C   1754(b)  COMMinEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES  fOR  TRAVEL  fROM  OCT   1   ^0  DEC   31    199;^ontinjec 


Name  and  country 


Name  ol  currency 


Foreign  cur-      equivalenl 
Tncy  cr  U  S  cu'- 


foreign  cur- 
■ency 


uS    OOiiar 
equivalent 

or  US   tc- 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  ooitar 
equivalent 

or  US  Cur- 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


us  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 


Micronesia 
Marshall  lilands 


Total  ..™. 


Dollar 
Dollar 
Dollar 


3,565  93 
816  20 


154  80 
3,565  93 

816  20 


'7 


J  BEWtETT  JOHNSTON, 

Cfai'i^ar   Ccn-n -lee  c' E-ie-g^  a-;  Na'u'a  Resources  Ma-  27   '.952 

AMENDED  CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURE  Of  fOREiGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FQREiGN  iRAVEl  Ev  MEMBERS  AND  EMP^C^lES  0-  '"E  .  S  SENATE 
UNDER  AUTHORITY  SEC  22.  P.L.  95-384—22  USC   1754(b),  COMMIHEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES   FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  APR    1  TO  JUNE  3C   !99; 


Name  and  country 


Name  ol  currency 


G  Robert  Wallace 
Saipan 
Guam 

Tola! 


Dollar 
Dollar 


pf 

:  e'' 

y  <  » 

^-c-.     ', 

-   -   - 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  oonar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

uS   ooiiar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

us  ooiia' 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US    00:13' 

equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 

140  80 
258  98 





..._... 



140  80 

5«0 

264  38 

J  BENNtn  JOHNSTON, 

Ctiai'man   Comm.tlee  en  Encgy  anC  Natcra'  Resources  Ma'   27,  19S2 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  fOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U  S  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC  22.  PL  95-384—22  USC   1754(b).  COMMIHEE  ON  FINANCE.  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  JAN   1  TO  MAR  31.  1992 


Name  and  country 


Senator  John  0  Rocketellti  IV. 

Japan  „_ 

United  Stales 

Ranooif  H  Hardock 

Germany 

NetheriandJ  

France 

England 

United  Slates 
Richard  *  Lau0ert3ug^ 

Germany 

Neirierianas 

France 

England 

United  Stales 
Edmund  J   Mihalski 

Germany 

NeiherianSs 

France 

England 

United  Slates 
Lisa  Potel! 

Germany 

Nelherlanas 

France 

England 

United  Slates 
Roy  J  RamthuH: 

Germany    „...,..„ 

Nelficriands 

France 

England  

United  Slates  

William  A  Reinsch 

Japan 

United  States       

Marina  I  Weiss 

Germany 

Nelheriands 

France 

England 

United  States 

Total    


t. 

-■■■- 

1,1     ,   .  - 

Name  ol  currency 

Foreign  cur- 

Ui   OOi'ar 

equivalent 

Foreign  cur- 

US   00113' 

equivalent 

US    OO'iar 

Foreign  cur-      eouivalent 

Foreign  cur- 

US dollar 
equivalent 

rency 

crUS    cur- 

rency 

O'US    cur- 

rency          or  U  S   cur- 

rency 

or  US  cur- 

rency 

rency 

rency 

rency 

Yen                                   

210.982 

1,696  00 

23.310 

186  48 

5,591  00 

234,292 

1882  48 

Dollar 

5  59100 

Deutsche  mark 

905  76 

612  00 

905  76 

612  00 

Guilder 

732  95 

429  00 

62  50 

36  58 

795  45 

465  58 

Franc 

4  334  40 

840  00 

136 

26  36 

4  470  40 

866  36 

Pound 

528  27 

552  00 

2845 

5127 

556.72 

1.003  27 

Dollar 

2.297  00 

> 

2,297  00 

Deutsche  mark 

905  76 

612  00 

905  76 

612  00 

Guilder 

732  95 

425  00 

72  50 

42  43 

805  45 

47143 

Franc 

4.33440 

840  00 

150 

2907 

4  484  40 

869  07 

Pound 

52827 

952  00 

28  45 

5127 

556  72 

1.003  27 

Dollar 

2  297  00 

2,297  00 

Deutsche  mark 

505  76 

612  00 

10 

6  76 

515  76 

618  76 

Guilder 

732  55 

429  00 

72  50 

42  43 

805  45 

47143 

Franc 

4,334  40 

840  00 

112 

2!  71 

4,446  40 

86171 

Pound                      

528.27 

952.00 

3045 

54  87 

55BJ2 

1  006  87 

Dollar                     ._„.. 

2  297  00 

2  297  00 

Deutsche  mark 

905  76 

612  00 

905  76 

612  00 

Guilder 

732  95 

429  00 

62  50 

36  58 

, 

755  45 

465  58 

Franc 

4.334  40 

840  00 

110 

2132 

4.444  40 

86132 

Pound 

528  27 

952  00 

28  45 

5127 

556  72 

1003  27 

Dollar 

2,297  00 

2,297  00 

Deutsche  mark   

905  76 

612  00 

905  76 

612  00 

Guilder 

732  95 

429  00 

77  50 

4536 

.._..„ 

81045 

474  36 

Franc 

4,334  40 

840  00 

86 

16  67 

4420  40 

856  67 

Pound                                  .  . 

52827 

952  00 

28  45 

51  27 

556  72 

1  003  27 

Dollar                     

210982 

1.6%  00 

23  310 

2,297  00 
186  48 



2  297  00 

Yen                          

234  292 

1882  48 

Dollar 

905  76 

612  00 

3,095  00 

905  76 

3  095  00 

Deutsche  mark 

612  00 

Guilder 

732  95 

429  00 

67  50 

39  51 

800  45 

468  51 

Franc 

4  334  40 

840  00 

70 

13  57 

4  404  40 

853  47 

Pound 

528  27 

952  00 

3165 

57  04 

559  92 

!  009  04 

Dollar                     

2  ?57  00 

2  297  00 

2J35C0L 

23  536  30 

4<  5?(;  W 

liOYD  BENTSEN 

Chairman  Committee  on  Finance  Apr 

i    1992 

June  2,  1992 
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13076 


(ONCRI  sslONAI.   Kl(  ORD      SI  \A  I  H 


Junr  2.  1992 


CONSOUOAILD  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  US  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC  22,  PL  95-384—22  USC   1754(b).  COMMIHEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS.  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  JAN   1  TO  MAR  31.  1992 


Njmt  and  caunti> 


S«nilor  Aim  Cr«nstor 
Russia 

S<ojlor  Richara  G  Lujj' 
Uruguay 
Argentina 

Nicaragua 

(I  Salvador 

Russia 
Senator  Daniel  P  Woymhan 

India 
Senator  Claiborne  Pell 

Russia 

United  States 
Senator  Larry  Pressler 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Pakistan 

India 

Sri  LanU 

United  States 
Martin  Andersen 

Russia 
lenoiter  Brick 

Ptiiiipomes 

United  Stales 
Geryid  B  Chnstianson 

Russia 

Austria 

United  States 
Adwoa  Ounn-Mouton 

Canada 

United  States 
Peter  W  GalSraiin 

India 

United  Slates 
Inomas  G  Hoftentnaner 

Pakistan 

India 

Sn  Lanka 

United  Stales 
Ricnard  Kessler 

Philippines 

Ptiiiippines 

United  Stales 
Michelle  Maynard 

Russia 

United  Stales 
Kenneth  A  Myers 

Russia 
Richard  McCali 

(I  Salvador 

United  Stales 
George  A  Pickart 

MorrKCO 

United  Stales 
Andrew  K  Semmel 

El  Salvador 

United  Slates 

Uruguay 

Argentina 

Chile 

Nicaragua 
Amendments  to  4th  Quarter  ol  199! 

Anne  Smith 
Ukraine 
Moldavia 
Lithuania 
United  States 

DeOcrah  DeMoss 
CuOa 

Dominican  Repu&iic 
United  Slates 


Igm 


Name  ot  currency 


Ootiar 

tno 

Austral 
Peso 

Dollar 
Colon 
Dollar 

Rupee 

Dollar 
Dollar 

Mark 

Pound 
Dollar 
Pound 
Rupee 
Rupee 
Rupee 
Dollar 

Dollar 

Peso 

Dollar 

Dollar 

Sctiillmg 

Dollar 

Dollar 
Dollar 

Rupee 
Dollar 

Rupee 
Rupee 
Rupee 
Dollar 

Peso 

Dollar 

Dollar 
Dollar 

Dollar 

Colon 
Dollar 

Dirharri 
Dollar 

Colon 

Dollar 

Peso 

Austral 

Peso 

Dollar 


Dollar 
Doiiir 
Dollar 
Dollar 

Dollar 
Peso 

Dollar 


Per  diem 

I'ansponat.on 

M<s<:eiianeous 

Tc 

:ia 

US  dollar 
foreign  cur-      eouivalem 
tency          or  U  S  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      eguivaleni 
rency          or  US  cur- 
rency 

US  donar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  U  S  cur- 
rency 

foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
euuivaleril 
or  US  cur- 
rency 

1300  00 


620.750 

250  OO 

210 

207  00 

28  163 

75  00 

216  OO 

1100  24 

136  00 

1  150  00 

31.914 

1236  00 

625  00 


2  925  90 


138145 
115  93 

306  74 

1095 

27292 

687  50 

876  00 
14(5  00 

576  00 
44  26 

1  052  93 
16  12 

1  350  00 

1149 

3.59880 

M33 

8  110  90 

'2.690  65 

852  50 

165  00 

620 
2.392  00 

7.301  70 

1.39100 
684  00 

3  403  70 

439  33 

372  00 

373  14 

24  426 

946  00 

6  254  00 

595 
27  292 
600  50 

24  05 

1052  93 

14  08 

1.141 

44  33 
"'517890 

7  534  87 

1034  SO 

2  837 

106  59 
2  396  00 

650  00 

1  150  00 
4M0  iOOOO 


563775 


3  048  75 


TOON 


358  58 


2,798  90 

1005  00 

2  98880 

97100 


120  750 

210 

28  163 

250  00 
207  00 
195  00 
216  00 

640  00 
576  00 
820  00 

7017 

600  OO 
389  00 

2.10.^80 


24  317  95 


45  248  69 


1.300  00 


620  750 

210 

28  163 

1100  24 

250  00 
207  00 
75  00 
216  00 
136  00 
1.150  00 

31914 

1236  00 

625  00 
2  925  90 

138145 
815  93 

306  74 

1095 

28  441 

687  50 

876  00 

1.485  00 

3  598  80 

576  00 

44  26 

1  097  26 

16  12 

8  110  90 

22  855  65 

858  70 
2  392  00 

7.301  70 

1  391  00 

684  00 

3  403  70 

439  33 

372  00 

373  14 

24  4:6 

946  00 
6.254  00 

595 
28  441 
600  50 

24  05 
1  097  26 

14  08 
5178  90 

27  534  87 

2.837 

1034  50 

106  59 

2  3%  00 

650  00 
2.798  90 

1.150  00 

4  800 

600  00 
1005  00 

5  537  25 

700  00 
2.988  80 

3.048  75 

620  750 

210 

28163 

358  58 
97100 
250  00 
207  00 
195  00 
216  00 

640  00 
576  00 

820  00 

2;:.  • 

;ai7 

385  00 
547  40 

69'.- 


CLAIBORNE  Pf  LL 
Chirrmin.  Conm<ttec  on  Foreign  Relations  Apr  16.  1992 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U  S  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC  22.  PL  95  384-22  USC   1754(b),  COMMinEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY,  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  JAN   1  TO  MAR  31.  1992 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Hunt  ot  cuntncy 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
eguivaleni 
or  U  S  Cur- 
rency 


foreign  cur- 


US  dollar 
eouivaient 
or  US  cur- 
rency 


foreign  Cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  Cur- 
rency 


foreign  cu 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
Of  US  cur- 
rency 


Manus  Cooney 
Switreriand 
United  Slates 

Karen  Rot)6 
S«it!erland 
United  States 

Oarreil  Panethiere 
Switzerland 


Func 

Dollar 

franc 
Dollar 

franc 


1.527  M         1086  01 
1527  78  1085  99 

1.27315  904  99 


1.828  00 
182800 


1527  80         1.086  01 
1,828  00 

1527  78  1085  99 

1828  00 

1  273 15  904  99 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  'HE  uS  SENATf  .jsorp 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC   22  PL  95-384-22  USC   17S4(b!   COMMIHEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY   FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  JAN   1  TO  MAR  31    1992— Contmuec 


p^ 


V  s:?  ^'ec. 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot  currency 


u  i  00  «                           uS  00  i'                          vl  ooi.a'  ^  .   ::  i 

foreign  cur-       equivalent  foreign  cur-      equivalent  Fcregn  cur-      ecu'valent  foreign  cur-      ec-.ae- 

rency          c'US  cur-          rency          or  U  S  C'-          'er^c>          or  U  S  cu'-  rency  :■  ^  i   :. 

'e":»                                   '?':*                                   'e*^:*  'e^cv 


United  Slates 
M  :iaei  Myers 

United  States 

Hat 
N3":y  Sode'berg 

United  Slates 

Haiti 
Richard  Day 

Haiti 

United  Stales 
lanis  Long 

Japan    .._ — 

Umled  States 

Total 


Do.ia: 


Dollar 
Gourde 


Dollar 
Gourde 


Gourde 
Dollar 


Msr 


1  828  00 


356  bb 

356  00     

356  00 

2  075  00 

43180 
43180 

43180 

3  008  20 



3  008  20 

356  00 
43180 

3  008  20 

— — — 

3  008  20 
3  008  20 

254  044 

356  00 

3.008  20 
254  044 

43180 

356  00 
43:80 

2,075  00 

3  042  00 

-5  042  00 

" 

ri-a.rmjr     Ccmr^ 

JOSEPH  R  BIDEN 

■•tee  on  the  luOiCiary    Apr     10 

1??2 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAvEl  BY  MEMBERS  ANC  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  US  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC  22,  PL  95-384-22  USC    1754  (b)  COMMIHEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY,  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  OCT   1  TO  DEC  31    1991 


T-anspcnT3'  " 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot  currency 


US  Ooiiai  US  doiiai                          US  floiiar  US  ociia: 

foreign  cur-      equivalent  foreign  cur-      equivalent  foreign  cur-      equivalent  foreign  cur-      equivalent 

•e"Cv            O'US   Ci:'-  rency           O'US   cur-            rencv            O'US   cu'-  rency  cr  U  S   cur- 

re-icr  -enry                                 'fnrv  -t'.:, 


V  .r-aei  Myers 
Jordan 

Israel 

Turkey 

United  States 
Nancy  Soderberg 

Jordan 

Israel 

Turkey 

United  States 
Todd  Stern 

Switzerland 
John  S  Bliss 

Switzerland 
Karen  Rotib 

Switzerland 
Darren  Panethiere 

Switzerland 

United  States 
Richard  W  Day 

United  Slates 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Jordan 

Israel 

England 
Jerry  Tinker 

United  Slates 
Switzerland 
Jordan 
Israel 

Total 


Omar 
Dollar 
Lira 
Dollar 

Dinar 
Dollar 
Lira 
Dollar 

Dollar 

Dollar 

franc 

franc 
Dollar 

Dollar 
franc 
Dollar 
Dinar 
Dollar 
Pound 

Dollar 
franc 
Dinar 
Dollar 


253  145 

372  00 

820  00 

3,314.885 

662  00 

253  415 

372  00 

820  00 

3.314.885 

662  00 

1.026  00 

1.226  00 

1,5112682 

1.026  00 

1,259 

855  00 

624  30 

442  00 

404  00 

379  715 

558  00 

410  00 

156  68 

280  00 

1,248  65 

884  00 

379  60 

558  00 

820  00 

*.m» 


i.ian 


3.268  00 

391100 


3.7934* 


253  145 
3.314  88; 

253  415 
3314.885 

1.5112582 

1.259 

624  30 

379  715 

'""  156  68 

:  24se! 


372  00 

820  00 

662  00 

4  166  80 

372  00 

820  00 

662  00 

4  166  80 

1  026  00 

1  226  00 

1.026  00 

855  00 
3.268  00 

3,91100 
M2  00 
404  00 
558  00 
410  00 
280  00 

3  793  00 
884  00 

:56  00 

'::oo 

31502  60 


XISEPH  R  BIDEN 

Chairman  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  fell  7   1992 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  fUNDS  FOR  fOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U  S  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC   22.  P  L  95-584— 22  U  S  C   1764(b).  COMMIHEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES.  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  JAN   1  TO  MAR  30,  1992 


Name  and  country 

Name  ot  currency 

Pf 

:t- 

::--:' 

V  ,:« 

aneouS 

foreign  cur- 
rency 

U  S    OOiiar 

equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 

foreign  cur- 
rency 

u  c    UU1  a 

equivalent 
or  US   cur- 
rency 

foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equnralent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 

foreign  cur- 
rency 

equivalent 
Of  U  S  cur- 
rency 

Ricardo  2uniga 
Japan 
United  States 

Yen 

306.155 

2.482  00 

""  3  042  00 

61675 

500  00 

367,830 

;  982  00 

Dollar 

3  042  00 

Total 

ED*APC  IV  ^INI 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Rc^..".ti  A; 

■  ::;  ot 

»tDY 
10,  1992 

13078 


(ONC.Rf  SSIO.NAI     Ki;(,()Rl)— SINA  IF 


■June  2,  1992 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  Of  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U  S  SENATE  UNDLh 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC  22,  PL  95-384—22  USC   1754(b),  SELECT  COMMIHEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE.  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  JAN   1  TO  MAR  31.  1992 


P((  dtm 


I'aisoolal'Oi 


M'SCfiianMus 


lo'a 


Njmc  ind  counliy 


Njme  ot  cu(T«ncy 


fo'Hjn  cur- 


US  DoiMi 
equiviieflt 
0'  US  Cur- 
rency 


foriign  cur- 
fency 


US  dollar 
murvalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 


foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
enumaieni 
or  US  cur- 
rency 


Fmeijn  cur- 
rency 


U  S  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 


Peler  Dorn 
Gary  Soika 
Chnslddher  Slraud 
Jotin  Moseman 
Timothy  Carlijaard 
MicKael  Hathaaray 
John  Despres 

Total 


1  753  00 

2  358  00 

1  179  00 
1259  00 

282  00 
282  00 

2  5*3  00 


3  94100 

5,297  00 

5  294  00 

238  00 

238  00 


300  00 


5  694  00 
2  658  00 
6,476  00 

6  553  00 
520  00 
520  00 

5  74100 


9  656  OC 


;S.2C6D0 


28162  00 


DAVID  L  BOREN 

Ctiairman  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  Apt  l   1992 


AMENDED  CONSOLIDATFO  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  Of  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U  S  SENATE 
UNDER  AUTHORITY  OF  SEC  22.  PL  95-384-22  USC   1/54(6)  SELECT  COMMIHEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE.  fOR  TRAVEL  FROM  JULY  1  TO  SEPT  30   1991 


Per  diem 


Iiansportat.on 


Miyieiianeous 


Told 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


US  dollar  US  dollar  US  donar  US  dollar 
Foreign  Cur-      equivalent  Foreign  cur-      equivaienl  Foreign  cur-      equivalent  Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  US  cur-  rency          or  US  cur-  rency          or  US  cur-  rency          of  US  cur- 
rency rency  rency  rency 


Mary  Slurlevant 

Total 


1  106  00 


2  429  53 


3  535  50 


1.106  00 


2  129  JC 


3  535  50 


DAVID  I  BOREN 

C«ai"nan  Select  Cc"imitlee  on  Intelligence  Apr   1.  1592 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  Of  THE  U  S  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  Of  SEC  22,  PL  95-384— 22  USC   1754(b).  SELECT  COMMIHEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE,  fOR  TRAVEL  fROM  JULY  1  SEPT  30.  1991 


Per  diem 


Iranspoaaticn 


M.sce-aneouS 


Iota' 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot  currency 


US  donar  US  ooiiar  US  dollar  us  joiiar 

Foreign  cur-      equivalent      Foreign  cur-      equivalent      Foreign  cur-      equivalent      Foreign  cut-      equivalent 
or  US  cur-  rency  or  US  Cur-  rency  or  US  cur-  rency  or  U S  cur- 


rency 


rency 


rency 


rency 


rency 


2  334  82 


7  149  3i 


9154  !7 


Addendum  to  third  quarter  ot  1991  report 
Delegation  eipenses  i 

,„     '"'"  ,  2  304  82  7.149  35  9454  17 

I  [^legation  npenses  include  direct  payments  and  reimoursemenls  to  the  Department  ol  Stale  anO  to  llx  Department  of  Oelense  under  authority  ot  Sec  502lbl  ot  the  Mutual  Security  Act  ot  1954  as  amended  dy  Sec  2:  ot  PuDK  la« 
95-384  and  5  Res  179.  agreed  to  May  25,  1977 

DAVID  I  60REN. 
Chairman.  SeiKt  tonmittee  on  intelligence  Mar  15,  1992 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  US  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  SEC  22,  PL  95-384-22  U  S  C   1754(b),  SELECT  COMMinEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE.  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  MAR  25,  TO  APR  3.  1991 


Per  diem 


Misceiiai'eous 


TC'31 


Name  and  country 


Name  ol  currewy 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dolia' 
equivalent 
or  US  Cur- 
rency 


foreign  Cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 


Foreign  Cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S  Cu( 

rency 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency 


Senator  David  Bo'en 
George  J  Tenet 
)ohn  Oeeken 
Christopher  Mellon 
Richard  ComCis 
Marm  Strmecki 
Senator  iohn  Chalee 
Delegation  eipenses  i 

Total 


1596  00 
I  596  00 
I  596  00 
1596  00 
1482  00 
1596  00 
1596  00 


1  37S20 
;  105  80 


13.960  85 


1.596  00 
1,596  00 
1,596  00 
1,596  00 
2  860  20 
1596  00 
1596  00 
15  066  65 


11058  00  2  484  00  13  960  85  27  502  85 

'^legation  eipenses  include  direct  payments  and  fe.mBursements  to  the  Department  ol  State  and  10  the  Department  ol  Oeler<se  unde.  aulMnty  ol  Set  502(W  ol  the  Mutual  Security  Act  ol  1954  as  amended  Oy  Sec  22  ot  Pudhc  La« 
95-iM  and  5  Res   1/9  agreed  to  May  25,  197/  ' 

DAVIOl  BOREN. 
Chairman  Select  Committee  on  Inteiigence,  Mar  25  1992 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  US  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC  22.  PL  95  384-22  USC  1754(b),  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMinEE,  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  JAN  1  TO  MAR  31,  1992 


Per  di«m 


Transoorlalion 


M-sceilaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  ol  currency 


US  dollar  US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent  foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  US  cur-  rency          or  US  cur- 
rency rency 


US  dollar 
foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency  or  US  Cur 

rency 


US  dollar 
foreign  Cur-      equivalent 
rency  or  U  S  Cur- 

rency 


DofDthy  Rodyn 
United  Slates 

lapm 


Ooliar 
Ten 


207  250 


1  666  00 


25  020 


3  0*200 
20113 


18  520 


14887 


250  790 


3  042  00 
2  016  00 


June  2.  1992 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


13079 


CONSOLIDAU'D  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  E*  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  US   SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  Or  SEC   22,  PL  SS  384  -  22  USC   1764(b)  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMiHEE   FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  jAN    !  '0  MAR  3!    1992— Continued 


■  COjnt-y 


Name  ot  currency 


Fc-er 


e;.  vai^r'' 

:r  U  S  cm 

'ency 


US  Collar 

equivalent      Foreign  :. 
or  US  cur-  rency 

rency 


c;  U  S  CL 
rency 


US  dollar 

foreign  cur-      eauivalent 
reno  0'  US  cur- 

rency 


Total 


1,666  00 


3  213  13 


11687 


5  058  00 


PAUL  5  SARBANES, 
Criairman.  Joint  Economic  Committee,  Mar  31,  1992 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCtS  ANO  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U  S  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC  22.  PL  95-384— 22  USC   1754(b)  FOR  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  MAJORITY  LEADER  FROM  OCT  1  TO  DEC  31    1991 


Name  ana  country 


Name  of  currency 


Senator  AIDen  Gee  Ji 
Soitierlanfl 
United  Stales 

Kathleen  A  McG-nty 
SwitierianO 
United  Stales 

Total 


Franc 
Dollar 


franc 
Dollar 


P(-  : 

:  e- 

T'anssortation 

V  :.e 

a^e;^' 

T:'a 

Foreign  Cur- 
rency 

ij  S  ::  i- 
equivaienl 
or  US  cur- 
rency 

foieigr  t.u'- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 

foieigr  cur- 
rency 

cQLivaien' 
or  US  Cur- 
rency 

foitign  cui- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency 

S24,S0 
650  07 

663  OQ 
166  00 

2.828  00 

?;-7  0j 

16E.73 

i;s.52 
;:9  52 

iC9i.63 
815  83 

782  52 
2.828  00 

585  52 

727  OC 

1.129  00 

3,555  00 

239  01                              1  523  01 

GEORGE  J  MITCHELL 
Maionty  Leader  fed  5  1992 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  ANO  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U  S  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC  22.  PL  95-384—22  USC   1754(b),  SELECT  COMMIHEE  ON  POW/MIA  AFFAIRS  FOR  TRAVEL  JAN  5-16,  1992 

Tcra 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot  currency 


Bam 

Do'lar 
Dollar 
Dollar 

Dollar 
Doi'ar 

Bant 

Dollar 
Dollar 
Ooi.ar 
Dollar 
Dollar 


Pe' 

den 

I-ar 

WlaSiOn 

Msceiianeous 

Foreign  Cur- 
rency 

US    30113' 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 

foreign,  cu 
rency 

us  ooi'a' 
r-      equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 

US  dona- 
Fo'e.gn  GUI-      equivalent 
rency          or  U  S  cur- 
rency 

S.572 

595  24 
128  00 
69  00 
184  00 
192  67 

I  763  30 

— 

10  000 

1,533 

400  00 
158  00 
69  00 
225  OC 

19317 

foreii 


rency 


U  S  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency 


5  972 


1493  80 


ICOOO 


1,500 


1.763  30 


f-ances  Zwenig 

Thailand 

Cambodia 

Laos 

Vietnam 

Hong  Kong 

United  States 
Sally  Walsh 

Thailand 

CamijoOia 

Laos 

Vietnam 

Hong  Kong 

United  States 
Delegation  eipenses  ' 

Tna  land 

Cambodia 

Laos 

Vietnam 

Hcng  Kong 

Total  ;:;i3f  ;;:tcC  1600C3  7  14!CI 

'Delegation  eipenses  include  drect  ca/menis  and  reimDursements  to  rhe  Siate  Department  and  to  tne  Defense  Depaameni  unoer  aattionty  ct  Sec  502(C)  oi  me  Muljai  Security  Act  ot  ;951,  as  amended  by  Sec  22  o'  PL  95-384  and 
)Res   179,  agreed  to  May  25   1977 

GEORGE  MITCHELL 

Majority  Leader 
ROBERT  DOLE. 

Republican  Leader  May  7.  1592 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U  S  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  SEC  22.  PL  95-384—22  USC   1754(b).  FOR  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  REPUBLICAN  LEADER  FROM  JAN   1  TO  MAR  31.  1992 


445  51 
20963 
209  63 
525  63 

209  63 


35: 21 
128  00 
65  00 
18100 

152  67 
1,763  30 

400  00 
158  00 
69  00 
225  00 

153  47 
1  763  30 

445  51 
209  63 
209  63 
525  63 
209  63 


Name  and  country 


Senator  William  V  Roth.  )t 

Denmark 

United  States 
'  Ian  Butte.'tieid 

Denmark 

United  States 

Total 


Name  ot  currency 

Per  Oiem 

1 

I'anspcnation 

Wsceiianecus 

1: 

!ta 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  US  cur- 
rency 

Foreign 

rent 

Cur- 
ly 

us  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US   cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  US  cur- 
rency 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US    dollar 
equivalent 
crUS  cur- 
rency 

Dollar 
Dollar 

Doiia' 
Dollar 

856  00 

856  00 

1,748  10 

856  00 
1  748  10 

856  00 

1.655  10 

;  i;o; 

5  115  20 

ROBERT  J  DOIE 

Republican  Leader,  Mar  31    1992 


•liMlMI     ()— MTVol    Ithill   •<>  4S 


13080 
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NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS  UNDER  RULE  35.  PARA- 
GRAPH 1.  PER.VHTTING  ACCEPT- 
ANCE OF  A  GIFT  OF  EDU- 
CATIONAL TRAVEL  FROM  A  FOR- 
EIGN ORGANIZATION 

•  Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
required  b.v  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that 
I  place  in  the  CoNGRE.ssiON.M.  Record 
notices  of  Senate  emplo.vees  who  par- 
ticipate in  programs,  the  principal  ob- 
jective of  which  is  educational,  spon- 
sored by  a  foreign  government  or  a  for- 
eign educational  or  charitable  organi- 
zation involving  travel  to  a  foreign 
country  paid  for  b.v  that  foreign  gov- 
ernment 01'  organization. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  Gail  Davis,  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
Senator  FoRi).  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram in  Korea,  sponsored  by  the  Korea 
Institute  for  International  Economic 
Policy,  from  May  23  30,  1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Davis  in  this  pro- 
gram, at  the  expense  of  the  Korea  In- 
stitute for  International  Economic  Pol- 
icy, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and 
the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  Mark  Ashby,  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  Senator  Brp:.M'X,  to  participate  in  a 
program  in  Korea,  sponsored  by  the 
Korea  Institute  for  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy,  from  May  23-30,  1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Ashby  in  this  pro- 
gram, at  the  expense  of  the  Korea  In- 
stitute for  International  Economic  Pol- 
icy, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and 
the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  Paula  C.  Jacobson,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Moynihan,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  sponsored 
by  the  Chinese  Culture  University, 
from  May  25-31.  1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Jacobson  in  this 
program,  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese 
Culture  University,  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 
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The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  Alfred  E.  Bundrick.  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Thurmond,  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  spon- 
sored by  the  Chinese  Culture  Univer- 
sity, from  May  25-31,  1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Bundrick  in  this 
program,  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese 
Culture  University,  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  Daniel  E.  Bob.  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Roth,  to  participate  in 
a  program  in  Korea,  sponsored  by  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  from  May  25-29.  1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Bob  in  this  pro- 
gram, at  the  expense  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  Stuart  Feldman.  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  H.atch.  to  participate 
in  a  program  in  Korea,  sponsored  by 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  from  May  23^-29. 
1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Feldman  in  this 
program,  at  the  expense  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  Niles  L.  Codes,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  BURDICK.  to  participate 
in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  sponsored  by 
Tamkang  Universitv.  from  May  23-30. 
1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Godes  in  this  pro- 
gram, at  the  expense  of  the  Tamkang 
University,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  Mary  Wakefield,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Burdick.  to  participate 
in  a  program  in  Germany,  sponsored  by 
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the    Hanns    Seidel    Foundation,    from 
May  23-30.  1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Wakefield  in  this 
program,  at  the  expense  of  the  Hanns 
Seidel  Foundation,  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  Charles  Penry.  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Heflin.  to  participate 
in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  sponsored  by 
the  Chinese  Culture  University,  from 
May  25-31.  1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Penry  in  this  pro- 
gram, at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese 
Culture  University,  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  Select  Committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  Ramona  J.  Lessen,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Pre.ssler.  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  sponsored 
by  the  Tamkang  University,  from  May 
23-30.  1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Lessen  in  this  pro- 
gram, at  the  expense  of  Tamkang  Uni- 
versity, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  Select  Committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  Todd  Andrews,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Pell,  to  participate  in 
a  program  in  Korea,  sponsored  by  the 
Korea  Economic  Institute  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Korean  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  from  May  24-30.  1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Andrews  in  this 
program,  at  the  expense  of  the  Korea 
Economic  Institute  and  the  Korean 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  Select  Committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  Laura  Marcus,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senivtor  Riegle.  to  participate 
in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  sponsored  by 
the  Chinese  Culture  University,  from 
May  25-31.  1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Marcus  in  this 
program,  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese 


Culture  University,  is  In  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States.* 


POPULATION  AND  PLNVIRONMENT 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Pres^ident.  this 
week  the  world's  attention  will  be  fo- 
cu.sed  on  the  Rio  environmental  .'sum- 
mit. Unfortunately,  the  world  ha.s  ,i 
tendency  to  consider  various  threats  to 
the  environment- global  warming,  de- 
forestation, air  and  water  pollution— 
without  taking  into  account  the  key 
underlying  factor  behind  these  trends: 
population  growth 

This  week's  Krnnoini.st  contains  an 
excellent  editorial,  which  spells  out 
the  immediate  threat  of  population  in- 
1. 1  rases  t(i  the  environment  and  to  the 
nuahty  of  life  in  the  developing  world. 
I  ask  that  excerpts  from  the  editorial 
be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  excerpts  follows: 

iFrom  the  Economists,  May  30,  1992] 
The  Ql'e.stio.s-  Rio  Forgets 

BEGIN  AT  home 

Population  growth  can  be  slowed  down 
only  if  the  countries  in  which  it  is  occurring 
are  persuaded  that  it  is  a  bane,  not  a  boon. 
Some  are  still  ambivalent,  as  are  those  west- 
ern economists  who  argue  that  more  people 
wiH  bring  more  investment  and  innovation. 
just  as  they  did  in  Victorian  times.  Such  ar- 
t'uments  misunderstand  the  scale  and  speed 
i)f  what  is  happening. 

By  the  middle  of  the  next  century,  world 
population  will  almost  certainl.v  have  dou- 
bled. Before  it  eventually  levels  off.  it  may 
have  quadrupled.  Most  of  these  extra  people 
will  be  crowed  into  the  third  world,  mainly 
m  the  countries  that  already  find  it  hardest 
to  provide  food,  water,  jobs  and  health  care 
for  their  people.  By  2050  Bangladesh,  which 
now  has  113m  people,  may  have  245m.  Its 
population  density,  already  almost  double 
that  of  Holland,  would  then  be  1.700  people 
per  square  kilometre  (4,400  per  square  mile). 
NUeria.  with  roughly  the  same  population  as 
Bangladesh  today,  may  have  about  440m  peo- 
ple by  mid-century. 

Countries  that  are  rich  and  skillfully  run 
can  accommodate  large  populations,  living 
cheek  by  jowl.  But  apart  from  a  few  city- 
states-  Singapore.  Honff  Kong.  Bermuda— no 
society  has  even  managed  people  living  as 
tightly  packed  at  the  citizens  of  Java  or 
Rwanda  will  be  in  60  year  time.  Today  only 
a  handful  of  countries  (South  Korea.  Hol- 
land. Bangladeshi  have  more  than  400  people 
per  square  kilometre.  By  the  middle  of  the 
next  century,  as  the  World  Bank's  latest 
World  Development  Report"  points  out. 
one-third  of  humanity  will  probably  live  in 
countries  with  these  densities.  Many  of  them 
will  be  crammed  into  cities  that  will  make 
today's  versions  seem  almost  cosy.  Keeping 
these  monsteropolises  quite  will  become  the 
main  preoccupation  of  third-world  politi- 
cians. 

Rapid  population  growth  is  a  brake  on  eco- 
nomic development.  For  example,  if  Nigeria 
IS  CO  provide  all  its  people  with  clean  drink- 
ing water  by  2030.  it  must  quadruple  the 
number  of  connections  to  the  water  supply 
in  cities  and  increase  them  almost  ninefold 
in  the  countryside.  If  Indians  are  to  increase 
the  amount  of  cereal  they  eat  by  40"o.  taking 
them  up  to  a  decent  diet,  they  will  have  to 
ijuadruple  the  amount  of  fertiliser  they  use. 


C.'-op  yields  ca.n  be  increased  enouKh  in  most 
countries  to  provide  people  with  as  much  to 
eat  as  they  have  now.  but  only  if  irrigation 
fertilisers  and  farming  techniques  are  ap- 
plied at  least  as  efficiently  as  in  America.  A 
few  countries  will  not  have  even  that  option. 
Bangladesh  will  get  enough  food  only  if.  like 
Hong  Kong,  it  converts  its  peasants  into  fac- 
tory workers  and  becomes  in  effect  the 
world's  largest  city-state. 

Population  growth  also  threatens  the  envi- 
ronment. .\s  numbers  increase,  traditional 
farming  methods  become  corrupted.  Land 
can  no  longer  be  left  fallow  between  crops; 
cultivation  extends  up  fragile  hillsides,  so 
the  rain  floods  down  and  the  soil  erodes;  the 
forests,  grasslands  and  swamps  in  which  the 
world's  dwindling  wildlife  services  are 
cleared,  whether  or  not  they  can  sustain  ag- 
riculture An  estimated  60°n  of  third-world 
deforestation  is  caused  not  by  logging  but  by 
land-hunger.  Population  pressure  will 
confront  many  poor  countries  with  a  choice 
between  (ai  using  farmland  more  intensively, 
which  involves  the  risk  of  pesticide  pollution 
and  soil  exhaustion:  and  (b)  using  more  land, 
which  carries  the  risk  of  desertification  lan 
ugly  word  for  an  ugly  business  l 

■yet  many  third-world  leaders  are  wary  of 
first-world  efforts  to  persuade  them  to  curb 
fertility.  They  suspect  that  the  affluent 
north  is  mainly  terrified  by  the  prospect  of 
hordes  of  swarthy  immigrants,  and  more 
concerned  for  the  future  of  the  elephant  than 
for  the  lives  of  black  and  brown  babies.  Even 
if  that  were  true,  third-world  governments 
have  a  dut.v  to  their  own  citizens  to  give 
them  the  same  right  to  choose  the  size  of 
their  families  as  people  in  rich  countries  al- 
ready enjoy. 

At  present,  roughly  300m  couples  world- 
wide say  they  want  family-planning  services 
but  cannot  get  them.  In  Bolivia  and  Ghana, 
for  example.  35%  of  couples  complain  that 
they  do  not  have  the  contraception  they 
want.  Simply  by  providing  a  more  user- 
friendly  and  reliable  service,  fertility  can  be 
reduced.  It  is  particularly  important  to  offer 
privacy,  confidentiality  and  security  of  sup- 
ply. In  Kenya,  the  provision  of  a  much  better 
service  has  boosteil  the  use  of  contraception 
from  17%  of  couples  to  27%.  in  a  mere  five 
years;  in  Bangladesh,  the  result  has  been  a 
two-point  fall  in  the  fertility  rate,  with  two- 
fifths  of  Bangladesh  couples  using  contracep- 
tives. 

But  access  to  contraception  is  not  the  only 
determination  of  family  size.  Japan's  contra- 
ceptive use  is  roughly  that  of  Costa  Rica:  its 
fertility  rate  is  less  than  half.  In  the  mid- 
19th  century  fertility  in  America,  where  land 
was  plentiful,  was  one-third  higher  than  in 
France,  where  the  law  divided  farms  into 
ever-tinier  holdings.  Though  contraception 
matters,  so  do  attitudes.  For  people  to  want 
to  have  fewer  children,  the  incomes  of  the 
poor  must  increase  and  child  mortality  must 
decline. 

Above,  all.  women  need  schools  and  jobs. 
Studies  by  the  World  Bank  have  shown  that, 
when  women  have  no  secondary  education. 
they  have  on  average  seven  children;  if  even 
40%  of  women  have  been  to  secondary  school, 
family  size  drops  to  three  children.  Better- 
educated  women  have  healthier  babies,  too. 
If  they  are  farmers,  they  are  better  at  man- 
aging the  environment  on  which  their  liveli- 
hood depend,  .-^nd  they  are  more  likely  to 
find  employment,  financial  independence  and 
thus  the  sexual  independence  the.v  need  to 
decide  how  many  babies  to  bear.  Educating 
women  may  be  less  intellectually  challeng- 
ing then  keeping  the  planet  cool,  but  few  in- 
vestments do  more  for  development  and  the 
environment  • 


DISTRICT  MANAGER  RETIRES 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  stand  here  today  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  man  who  personifies  the  very 
best  of  America.  Mr.  Walter  Lewchuk. 
Walt  is  retiring  after  more  than  30 
years  of  distinguished  public  service. 
Most  recently.  'Walt  served  as  district 
manager  of  the  Buffalo  Social  Security 
office. 

Walt'.':  many  years  of  tireless  public 
service  are  to  be  commended.  His  dedi- 
cation and  leadership  over  the  years  is 
an  inspring  e.xample  for  others  to  fol- 
low. Walt  has  spent  his  life  serving  oth- 
ers from  different  posts  within  the  So- 
cial Securit.v  Administration.  Walt  has 
served  from  1961  through  the  present  as 
claims  representative,  field  representa- 
tive, unit  supervisor,  administatu-e  as- 
sistant, assistant  district  manager,  and 
district  manager  for  Social  Security. 

Walt  Lewchuk  is  a  devoted  husband. 
married  to  wife  Helen,  and  father  of 
one.  daughter.  Michelle.  Two  of  Mr. 
Lewchuck's  favorite  pastimes  are  golf- 
ing and  gardening. 

Mr.  Lewchuk  has  been  of  service  to 
the  people  of  New  York.  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania,  and  St.  Thomas  for  the 
past  30  years.  He  is  a  great  guy  and  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  salute  him 
today.  I  expect  that  W'alfs  retirement 
will  be  filled  with  continued  success 
and  prosperity.* 


TKNTH  ANNUAL  CHALDEAN 
COMMENCEMENT 
•  .M:  RI?:GLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
>alut('  the  Chaldean  Federation  of 
America  on  the  occasion  of  the  10th  an- 
nual commencement  of  Chaldean  col- 
lege and  high  school  graduates.  Held  at 
Our  Lady  of  Chaldeans  Cathedral  in 
Southfield.  MI,  this  important  gather- 
ing salutes  the  educational  achieve- 
ments of  the  community's  youth  who 
have  completed  their  secondary  and 
college  education.  Over  1.000  people 
will  be  In  attendance  on  June  18.  1992. 
not  only  to  honor  these  graduates  but 
also  to  stress  the  importance  of  excel- 
lence in  all  fields  of  academics. 

The  Chaldean  community  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  from  humble  begin- 
nings in  the  first  decade  of  the  20th 
century,  has  blossomed  into  the  largest 
concentration  of  Aramaic-speaking 
people  in  the  United  States.  Through 
hard  work,  a  positive  approach  to  their 
newly  adopted  homeland,  and  an  em- 
phasis on  the  value  of  nuclear  and  ex- 
tended families.  Chaldean-Americans 
have  become  a  very  important  part  of 
Michigan's  social,  cultural,  and  eco- 
nomic fabric. 

More  importantl.v,  the  value  system 
that  has  been  imparted  to  succeeding 
generations,  including  the  graduates  of 
this  commencement,  stresses  a  civic 
responsibility  which  has  been  central 
to  the  success  of  the  Michigan  mosaic. 

Both  community  and  religious  lead- 
ers have  emphasized  the  importance  of 
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community  interaction  throughout  the 
metropolitan  area.  Many  of  the 
Chalilean  business  and  professional 
leaders  of  the  Detroit  area  consider  it  a 
social  duty  to  contribute  time,  skills, 
and  finances  to  the  community.  This 
commendable  behavior  stands  as  a  fine 
example  for  the  students  honored  at 
the  10th  annual  commencement. 

As  a  growing'  community  in  the  State 
of  Michigan.  Chaldean  men  and  women 
are  entering  the  realm  of  higher  edu- 
cation at  an  increasing  rate  each  year. 
In  turn,  Michigan  has  benefited  from 
this  trend  as  today's  children  of  mer- 
chants and  retailers  are  becoming  the 
teachers,  engineers,  attorneys,  doctors, 
and  civic  professionals  of  tomorrow. 
The  Chaldean  preservation  of  culture, 
language,  and  tradition  in  combination 
with  these  talents  is  a  priceless  gift  to 
future  Chaldean  generations  as  well  as 
to  all  of  the  residents  of  the  United 
States  and  especially  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

I  wish  all  of  the  graduates  success  in 
their  future  piofessional  and  personal 
pursuits  in  life.  I  am  certain  that  their 
ancestors  would  be  extremely  proud  of 
the  great  strides  they  have  made  in 
this  country.  May  the  dreams  of  the 
past  generations  come  to  fruition  in 
their  present  day  accomplishments; 
and  may  the  work  of  the  Chaldean  Fed- 
eration of  America  continue  to  assist 
students  to  reach  their  goals.* 


SUBURBAN  .NKW.si'.-\i'KR,  BEST  IN 
THE  NATION 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Wolfe  News- 
papers of  the  Greater  Rochester,  New 
York  area.  Wolfe  Newspapers  have  just 
been  awarded  prize  for  general  excel- 
lence in  a  key  national  competition 
sponsored  by  Suburban  Newspapers  of 
America.  The  most  prestigious  award 
of  the  competition  was  given  to  the 
Brighton-Pittsford  Post.  The  Post  was 
singled  out  from  a  field  of  74  entries 
recognized  as  the  blue-ribbon  group  of 
the  country's  leading  community  and 
suburban  newspapers. 

I  wish  to  commend  editor  and  pub- 
lisher. Andrew  D.  Wolfe,  and  his  out- 
standing staff  for  their  commitment  to 
excellence.  The  contest  judges  graded 
three  editions  of  each  newspaper  on 
three  elements:  editorial  content,  ad- 
vertising style,  and  typographical  de- 
sign. In  the  editorial  category,  points 
were  awarded  for  (luality  of  news  writ- 
ing and  coverage,  feature  writing, 
.sports  writing,  photography,  editing: 
plus  the  lifestyle  and  editorial  pages 
Advertising  points  were  provided  for 
general  advertising,  l.tyout.  cLissified 
ads  style,  treatment  of  public  notices, 
and  in-paper  promotiona.  The  typo- 
graphical category  was  championed  by 
excellent  prcsswork.  layout,  general 
readability  and  ov.     "       \keup. 

The    Wolfe    Co:  N>wspap«*rj< 

began   with   threi^   pubhoations  and   a 


circulation  of  approximately  1.250  in 
1956.  Today,  they  have  10  papers  and  a 
gross  circulation  of  more  than  45.000. 

Wolfe  Publications  are  no  strangers 
to  awaids.  they  won  seven  awards  at 
the  New  York  Press  Association  spring 
convention  in  Albany,  second  place  in 
the  Past  President's  Award  for  General 
Excellence,  and  first  place  in  the  State 
for  overall  graphic  design.  Addition- 
ally, the  editorial  staff  was  recognized 
with  awards  for  sports  coverage  and 
school  coverage.  The  advertising  de- 
partment pulled  in  second-place  awards 
for  a  special  holiday-edition  supple- 
ment and  a  special-section  cover. 

Wolfe  Newspapers  operates  a  20.000 
square  foot  printing  plant  in  Fishers. 
NY.  It  employs  more  than  80  full-time 
and  many  part  time  employees. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  commending  An- 
drew D.  Wolfe,  the  Wolfe  Newspapers, 
and  their  staffs  on  their  success  in  this 
national  competition  and  wish  them 
many  more  prosj":     .-  ■.■  .r    • 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  ANASAZI 
HERITAGE  CENTER 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize and  salute  the  Anasazi  Heritage 
Center  located  near  Dolores.  CO.  This 
center,  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  to  inform  the  public 
about  the  vast  native  American  history 
of  this  region,  was  dedicated  on  August 
27.  1988.  It  is  an  important  attraction 
in  the  P'our  Corners  region  and  will 
help  preserve  and  protect  the  vast  ar- 
chaeological discoveries  of  the  .-Vnasazi 
culture. 

The  Four  Corners  region,  comprised 
of  portions  of  Arizona.  Colorado.  New 
Mexico,  and  Utah,  was  once  home  to 
the  largest  concentration  of  people  in 
what  is  now  the  United  States.  It  is  es- 
timated that  about  1,000  years  ago  be- 
tween 35.000  and  40.000  Anasazi  lived  in 
this  area.  The  Anasazi  built  a  complex 
civilization  including  multlstoried. 
elaborate  stone  cities,  trilled  terrace 
fields,  intricate  irrigation  systems, 
ceremonial  kivas.  and  fine  pottery.  W'e 
are  just  now  beginning  to  fully  appre- 
ciate the  vastness  of  this  culture  and 
the  scope  of  these  ancient  town  sites. 
The  center  will  help  showcaise  these  re- 
sources, house  many  of  the  artifacts, 
and  educate  visitors  to  this  part  of  our 
history. 

The  center  is  located  in  Montezuma 
County.  CO.  which  has  the  l.irgest  con- 
centration of  archaeological  sites  in 
the  Southwest  More  thaji  14.000 
Anasazi  sites  have  been  recorded  in 
this  county  alone.  Th).**  area  1»  consid- 
ered the  true  center  of  the  northern 
.Anasitzi  Indian  civilization.  Many  ar- 
chaeologlht-s  consider  the  Anas4t2l 
town-sites  In  this  region  f,o  be  the  most 
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cliff  dwellings  at  Mesa  Verde  Nation.i. 
Park  are  but  a  small  example  of  the 
much  larger  developments  created  by 
this  culture  throughout  the  Four  Cor- 
ners region. 

An  area  so  rich  in  archaeological  sig- 
nificance needs  a  hub  from  which  re- 
search, education,  preservation,  and 
public  awareness  can  proliferate.  The 
center  fills  this  role  by  providing 
unique  opportunities  to  learn  more 
about  this  ancient  culture. 

The  center  was  established  under  an 
agreement  signed  in  1978  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  [BLM]  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  [BOR]  for  the 
development  of  the  Dolores-McPhee 
Dam  and  Reservoir  project.  This 
project,  located  along  the  Dolore!^ 
River  in  southwestern  Colorado,  in- 
cluded the  largest  cultural  resource 
mitigation  effort  ever  undertaken  in 
the  United  States.  A  key  element  of 
this  program  was  the  construction  of 
the  center.  Under  the  agreement,  the 
BOR  built  the  center  while  excavating, 
cataloging,  and  evaluating  the  Anasazi 
artifacts  disturbed  by  the  construction 
at  the  McPhee  Dam  site.  The  center's 
full  construction  was  completed  in  1988 
at  which  time  its  operation  and  man- 
agement were  transferred  to  the  BLM 

The  center  houses  over  2  million  arti- 
facts, specimens,  and  documents.  It  re- 
ceived over  40.000  visitors  in  1991  and 
its  visitation  is  growing.  The  center 
has  two  major  functions:  To  house  the 
collections  excavated  during  the  cre- 
ation of  McPhee  Dam  making  them 
available  for  researchers:  and  to  dis- 
play parts  of  this  collection  for  visi- 
tors. To  fulfill  these  goals,  the  centei 
has  an  exhibition  hall,  a  theater,  a  mu- 
seum shop,  a  conference  room,  and  a 
special  gallery  providing  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Anasazi  lifestyle  and  mod- 
ern archaeological  techniques.  The 
center  also  contains  interactive  exhib- 
its which  allow  visitors  to  participate 
in  activities  ranging  from  weaving  on  a 
loom  to  engaging  in  interactive  com- 
puter programs. 

The  center  has  become  an  important 
research  facility  for  scientists  across 
the  country  and  around  the  world.  Its 
facilities  are  available  to  researchers 
and  resource  managers.  It  is  a  gather- 
ing place  for  important  events  in  the 
ongoing  research  of  the  Anasazi  cul- 
ture and  for  discussing  public  policy 
approaches  to  the  preservation  and 
protection  of  these  resources.  The  cen- 
ter provided  its  facilities  for  a  con- 
ference which  I  held  on  the  future  man- 
agement of  this  area.  I  am  sure  that  it 
will  continue  to  be  an  important  facil- 
ity for  the  future  of  this  region 

The  Anasazi  Heritaire  Center  is  a 
unique  facility  and  its  suiff  should  be 
congratulated  for  making  this  impor- 
tant iulditlon  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Anasazi  culture.  I  want  to  e.-^pecially 
■  '1  V  McFarlin.  the  <'f;nter's  di- 
.  Tom  Vaughan.  interpretive 
Uirmjtor  at  the  center,  for  their  efforts 


m  m.ikinkf  thi.s  an  out.'-landmg  facility. 
The  hard  work  of  all  the  center's  .staff, 
the  BL.M.  the  BOR.  and  the  many  vol- 
unteers have  made  this  center  a  pre- 
miere public  and  research  facility.* 


RKCOGMZIXG  THE  ACHIP:VK.MKNT.s 
OF  .SEAN  TOPP.  THE  RHODE  I.s- 
I.AND  GEOGRAPHY  BEE  WINNER 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE-  .Mr.  President.  I  would 
.•.r.>-  to  take  a  moment  to  recognize 
.Sean  Topp.  Rhode  Island's  representa- 
tive at  t^e  National  Geography  Fii  (- 
held  late  last  month  m  Washington. 

.Sean,  an  eighth-grader  at  North 
Kingstown's  Davisville  Middle  School 
was  the  defending  champion  at  the 
Rhode  Island  Bee  held  last  March  at 
F^hode  Island  College.  During  the  com- 
p'tition.  Sean  maintained  a  perfect 
score  and  earned  his  second  trip  to  the 
National  Bee 

Receiving  a  perfect  score  was  no  easy 
feat.  Competition  questions  include 
those  on  the  physical  and  cultural  ge- 
ography of  a  country.  Students  also 
must  have  a  good  grasp  on  current 
events.  According  to  a  North 
Kingstown  Standard  Times  article. 
Sean  successfully  answered  questions 
ranging  from,  What  European  country 
uses  peat  moss  as  fossil  fuel?"  to 
•What  country  is  crossed  by  both  the 
Equator  and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn?" 
The  answers:  Ireland  and  Brazil. 

Sean  became  interested  in  geography 
during  seventh  grade.  In  preparation 
for  the  State  and  National  Bee.  Sean 
poured  through  'National  Geographic 
magazines,  atlases,  and  Trivial  Pursuit 
cards. 

Although  he  missed  the  finals  at  the 
national  competition.  Sean  answered 
seven  out  of  nine  questions  correctl,v 
and  earned  praise  for  answering  ques- 
tions quickly  and  with  conviction. 

Sean  and  the  all  young  people  who 
participated  in  the  local.  State,  and  na- 
tional competitions  deserve  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  credit  for  their  hard 
work.  1  am  pleased  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  their  accomplish- 
ments.* 


HONORING  REWARD  RECIPIENT 
ROBERT  DEUTSCHLANDER 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Robert 
Deutschlander.  this  year's  recipient  of 
the  Melvin  Jones  Fellowship  Award. 
Lion.s  International's  most  prestigious 
.iward.  The  tireless  service  of  people 
such  as  .Mr.  Deutschlander  is  commend- 
.ible  and  worthy  of  high  praise.  I  am 
pleased  that  such  dedication  is  being 
acknowledged  with  this  prestigious 
award.  The  continuing  efforts  of  Lions 
Club,  with  such  distinguished  members 
such  as  Robert  Deutschlander.  has 
lelped  to  shape  New  York  into  the 
-rreat  State  that  it  is  to  live  and  work. 
Mr.  Deutschlander  has  held  many  of- 
:ices  and  served  on  every  committee  of 


the  Lions  Club.  Lion  Bob  has  also 
served  his  community  as  pret,ident  of 
the  Lancaster  School  Board,  chairman 
of  the  Lancaster  Village  Planning 
Commission,  and  president  of  the  Lan- 
;..ister  Country  Club.  This  award  may 
come  as  a  surprise  to  Robert 
Deutschlander  but  is  well  deserved.  As 
such,  the  Lions  Club  of  Lancaster  wish 
to  acknowledge  Bob  and  his  commit- 
ment to  preserving  and  bettenm;  his 
community  at  their  annual  officers  in- 
stallation banquet  on  Friday.  June  14. 
1!';^2.  His  commitment  to  his  commu- 
nity is  deeply  appreciated  and  I  wish  to 
thank  him  for  giving  of  himself  and  his 
time  so  freely.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  saluting  Mr.  Robert 
Deutschlander  as  he  receives  this  most 
prestigious  award  • 


.sni   DEPLOYMENT   DATE 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  during  debate  on  the  fiscal  year 
1992  Defense  authorization  bill.  I  was 
concerned  about  a  crash  program  to  de- 
ploy a  limited  missile  defense  system 
by  1996.  as  proposed  in  the  Missile  De- 
fense Act  of  1991.  By  choosing  a 
ground-based  missile  system  now.  we 
would  be  eliminating  a  rational,  me- 
thodical development  program. 

We  would  be  rushing  into  production 
of  a  basically  untested  system.  We 
would  be  violating  the  cardinal  rule  of 
sound  hardware  development:  "■fly  be- 
fore buy." 

Accordingly.  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  strike  the  fiscal  year  1996  deploy- 
ment date  for  a  missile  defense  system. 
This  amendment  was  defeated.  34-64. 

The  fiscal  year  1993  SDI  budget  re- 
quest confirms  my  fears.  The  funding 
request  for  the  ground-based  intercep- 
tor, the  primary  missile  defense  weap- 
on, was  actually  reduced  for  fiscal  year 
1993.  Why?  Because  SDIO  had  to  cancel 
parallel  development  contracts  in  prep- 
aration for  production  contracts. 

Now  I  see  that  at  least  one  senior 
Pentagon  official  has  questioned  the 
efficacy  of  a  1996  deployment  date  for 
star  wars.  Today's  New  York  Times 
carries  an  article  entitled  "Pentagon 
Analyst  Questions  Plan  for  Early  "Star 
Wars'  Deployment.  "  Dr.  David  Chu.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Pro- 
gram Analysis  and  Evaluation,  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  de- 
ployment date  for  even  a  limited  de- 
fense system  should  be  pushed  back  6 
years,  to  the  year  2003.  He  is  concerned 
that  the  crash  program  to  deploy  SDI 
by  1996  "is  almost  certain  to  suffer 
early,  significant  cost  growth  and 
schedule  slippage." 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  some  of 
our  64  colleagues  who  voted  against  my 
amendment  to  strike  the  deployment 
date  last  year  will  reconsider  their 
vote  this  year.  There  is  no  imminent 
threat  that  should  push  us  into  a  hasty 
production  and  deployment  schedule. 
The    risks    from    the    former    Soviet 


Union  continue  to  diminish.  The  risks 
from  Third  World  nations  may  grow  in 
the  future,  but  no  Third  World  nation 
Will  have  ballistic  missiles  that  can 
reach  our  shores  withir.  at  least  a  dec- 
ade 

And  if  we  take  reasonable  steps  to  re- 
tard both  nuclear  proliferation  and 
missile  reentry  proliferation,  we  should 
be  able  to  prevent  any  belligerent  na- 
tion from  developing  a  working  ballis- 
tic missile  system  capable  of  delivering 
nuclear  weapons  to  our  shores. 

To  stop  nuclear  and  missile  prolifera- 
tion, we  should  be  working  diligently 
for  a  comprehensive  test  ban  [CTB]  to 
strengthen  the  Non-Proliferation  Trea- 
ty when  it  is  up  for  renewal  in  1995.  We 
should  work  for  a  global  ban  on  the 
production  of  weapon  grade  fissile  ma- 
terial and  a  flight  test  ban  of  reentry 
vehicles.  We  should  work  to  strengthen 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agen- 
cy [IAEA]  through  increased  inspection 
rights,  increased  technical  assistance, 
increased  staff  and  increased  budget. 
Note  that  the  U.S.  share  of  the  IAEA 
budget  at  $27.5  million  is  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  annual  star  wars  budget. 
But  the  lAE.'^  IS  far  more  cost-effective 
m  terms  of  slowing  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  than  star  wars. 

To  stop  the  accidental  launch  of  Rus- 
sian ballistic  missiles — the  other  stated 
goal  of  the  watered-down  star  wars  sys- 
tem—we should  be  working  with  Rus- 
sia to  make  deep  cuts  in  our  strategic 
nuclear  weapons,  to  no  more  than  1.000 
each,  we  should  put  self  destruct  mech- 
anisms on  all  remaining  missiles,  and 
we  should  make  sure  that  all  missiles 
have  PALS — permissive  action  links  or 
electronic  codes  to  preclude  unauthor- 
ized launch  of  nuclear-tipped  missiles. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  com- 
plete New  York  Times  article  by  Wil- 
liam Broad  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  article  follows: 

Pent.^go.n  Analyst  Questions  Flan  For 
Early  -Star  Wars  "  Deployment 

(By  William  J.  Broad t 

The  Peniapon's  top  program  analyst  says  a 
$35  billion  plan  to  protect  the  nation  from 
nuclear  attack  with  land-based  interceptors 
calls  for  a  hasty  deployment  that  threatens 
costly  and  crippling  problems. 

The  criticism  of  the  "Star  Wars  "  plan,  the 
sharpest  to  date  by  a  senior  Defense  Depart- 
ment official,  might  fray  or  break  a  coali- 
tion on  Capitol  Hill  that  last  year  endorsed 
the  building  of  limited  missile  defenses  after 
the  antimissile  battles  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
war. 

The  official.  Dr.  David  S.  C.  Chu.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  program  analysis 
and  evaluation,  says  in  an  internal  Pentagon 
document  that  the  plan  ris'ics  failure  by  rush- 
ing the  development  of  rocket-powered  inter- 
ceptors and  skipping  important  performance 
tests.  That,  he  wrote,  could  hide  defects  that 
would  cripple  the  system  or  lead  to  costly  re- 
pairs. 

SIX-YEAR  IJELAV  POSSIBLE 

In  his  analysis  Dr.  Cha  said  the  plan  should 
be  overhauled  to  delay  the  system's  debut  by 
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as  much  as  six  years,  from  1997  to  the  year 
2003.  so  that  prototype  arms  and  other  anti- 
missile apparatus  could  be  thoroughly  test- 
ed, and  modified  if  necessary,  before  being 
put  Into  mass  production. 

Rejecting  such  criticism,  the  plan's  archi- 
tects say  they  remain  confident  that  an  Ini- 
tial system  can  be  fielded  by  1997.  But  they 
concede  that  the  goal  of  speedy  deployment 
with  abbreviated  testing  carries  many  risks. 

"The  issue  is  whether  you  can  manage  that 
risk  in  a  responsible  way,"  Dr.  Henry  F.  Coo- 
per, director  of  the  antimissile  effort,  said  in 
an  interview  on  Friday.  "I  think  that's 
achievable,  "  with  the  result  that  a  missile 
defense  system  could  be  put  in  place  without 
significant  cost  overruns,  schedule  slips  or 
technical  flaws. 

A  "DISA.STER  IN  THE  MAKING  " 

But  John  E.  Pike,  director  of  space  policy 
at  the  Federation  of  American  Scientists,  a 
private  group  in  Washington,  said  Dr.  Chu's 
analysis  suggested  that  no  credible  defense 
against  nuclear  attack  could  be  built  in  less 
than  a  decade. 

"It's  saying  that  any  system  deployed  in 
this  century  isn't  going  to  work,  that  the 
current  plan  is  a  procurement  disaster  in  the 
making.  "  Mr.  Pike  said.  Leaders  of  the  anti- 
missile effort,  he  added,  "basically  want  to 
decide  what  to  build  before  they  lest  it.  and 
hope  they  guessed  right." 

Dr  Chu's  analysis  was  made  available  to  a 
reporter  by  an  analyst  who  views  the  anti- 
missile plan  as  flawed  and  wanted  to  call  at- 
tention to  high-level  Pentagon  doubts  about 
it. 

The  disputed  plan  Is  the  main  legacy  of  the 
"Star  Wars  "  program,  also  known  as  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  begun  nearly  a 
decade  ago  by  President  Ronald  Reagan  to 
build  a  space-  and  land-based  defense  again.si 
a  missile  attack.  With  the  end  of  the  cold 
war.  the  general  goal  of  the  "Star  Wars"  pro- 
gram has  shifted,  from  one  that  would  have 
created  an  impenetrable  shield  against  thou- 
sands of  Soviet  warheads  of  forging  a  defense 
against  accidental  launchings  and  attacks  by 
rogue  commanders  and  renegade  nations. 

The  program's  cost  this  year  is  $4.15  bil- 
lion, a  record  high.  Annual  costs  are  ex- 
Ijected  to  double  as  re.search  gives  way  to 
production  of  batteries  of  interceptors.  The 
plan  for  landbased  interceptors  is  the  only 
part  of  the  mitiative  to  be  endorsed  by  Con- 
gress, which  is  bitterly  divided  over  the  mer- 
its of  arms  based  in  space. 

The  current  deployment  plan  was  proposed 
last  year  by  Senator  Sam  Nunn.  a  Georgia 
Democrat  who  heads  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  Inspired  by  the  Patriot  in- 
terceptor in  the  Pei-sian  Gulf  war,  he  suc- 
cessfully pushed  Congress  to  approve  the 
building  of  similar  but  larger  land-based 
Interceptors  to  defend  the  nation,  if  possible 
by  1996 

The  Missile  Defense  Act  was  signed  into 
law  by  Pi-esident  Bush  last  December.  Dr 
Cooper  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
Organization,  which  runs  the  antimissile  re- 
search program,  recently  testified  before 
Congress  about  how  the  agency  would  meet 
the  acts  requirements. 

Its  plan  would  delay  the  launching  of  space 
arms  but  would  have  one  landbased  battery 
of  Interceptors  ready  in  1997  The  battery 
site  would  have  100  interceptors  housed  in 
underground  silos,  ready  to  blast  into  space 
More  complete  protection  of  the  United 
States  from  a  variety  of  threats  would  re- 
quire seven  sites  across  the  country  with 
some  700  interceptors  in  all.  agency  officials 
say.  They  put  the  cost  at  $35  billion 

The  rocket-powered  interceptors  would 
have  non-clear  warheads  that  use  advanced 


sensors  to  pinpoint  a  target,  which  would 
then  be  destroyed  on  Impact  with  the  war- 
head. 

The  challenge  in  developing  such  a  system 
was  illustrated  on  March  13  when  an  experi- 
mental interceptor  called  Eris  blasted  off 
from  Kwajalein  atoll  in  the  Western  Pacific 
but,  because  of  technical  errors,  failed  to  hit 
a  mock  warhead  in  space.  Eris  is  the  general 
prototype  for  the  proposed  system  of  land- 
based  interceptors. 

The  deployment  plan  recently  came  under 
the  scrutiny  of  Dr.  Chu.  who  in  essence  is  the 
Pentagon's  technical  conscience,  studying 
arms  programs  to  make  them  more  efficient 
as  they  move  from  research  to  production. 
He  reports  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  draws  on  a  force  of  about  100  anal- 
ysis. 

Dr  Chu.  a  Yale-educated  economist,  has 
directed  program  analysis  and  evaluation 
since  1981  and  has  a  reputation  for  rigor.  In 
the  early  1980's  he  insisted  that  the  Army 
subject  its  division  air  defense  gun.  or  Divad. 
to  strenuous  field  tests  that  it  ultimately, 
failed;  in  1985  the  $1.8  billion  program  was 
canceled. 

PLAN  CALLKD  TOO  RISKY 

Writing  on  May  15  to  Donald  J.  'i'ockey. 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  acquisition. 
Dr.  Chu  warned  that  the  $35  billion  plan  for 
interceptor  deployment  was  too  risky  and 
"is  almost  certain  to  suffer  early,  significant 
cost  growth  and  schedule  slippage  "  because 
little  of  the  initial  apparatu.s  would  be  tested 
thoroughly  before  manufacturing.  The 
emerging  system,  he  wrote,  thus  might  have 
to  undergo  extensive  repairs  and  revisions. 

Worse.  Dr.  Chu  wrote,  the  plan  could 
produce  interceptors  and  other  antimissile 
hardware  that  were  "technologically  infe- 
rior "  and  unable  to  adequately  defend  the 
nation. 

In  addition,  he  wrote,  speeding  the  pro- 
gram to  achieve  the  1997  deployment  date 
would  require  exemption  from  more  than  a 
dozen  laws  and  directives  that  govern  the 
purchase  of  military  equipment. 

Dr.  Chu  recommended  an  alternative  plan 
in  which  prototype  hardware  would  be  sub- 
jected to  "a  rigorous  test  "  program  and  its 
experimental  data  used  to  forge  final  de- 
signs, pushing  back  the  date  of  initial  anti- 
missile deployments  to  the  years  2002  or  2003. 

While  private  experts  and  some  members 
of  Congress  have  recently  expressed  alarm 
over  possible  technical  risks  and  cost  over- 
runs in  the  proposed  land-based  antimissile 
system,  this  is  believed  to  be  the  first  time 
such  criticisms  have  been  leveled  by  a  senior 
Pentagon  official 

Five  days  after  Dr.  Chu's  analysis  was  sent 
to  Under  Secretary  Yockey.  Dr.  Cooper,  the 
head  of  the  antimissile  program,  summarized 
the  plan  before  Congress  In  testimony  that 
was  alternately  cautious  and  confident. 

"Meeting  the  1997  date  represents  a  major 
challenge,  "  Dr.  Cooper  said  May  20  in  a 
statement  to  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Armed  -Services  Committee,  But  he  added.  "I 
believe  the  risk,  although  high,  is  accepuble 
given  the  urgency  related  to  our  uncertainty 
in  predicting  when  we  might  actually  be 
threatened  with  ballistic  missile  attack." 

He  said  he  would  press  for  "an  acceleration 
of  the  normal  acquisition  processes  and  pro- 
cedures in  light  of  the  very  high  priority  as- 
signed by  the  Congress  to  meeting  the  goals" 
of  the  Missile  Defense  Act. 

In  the  Interview  on  Friday.  Dr.  Cooper  said 
past  arms  programs  have  succeeded  even 
though  their  testing  and  production  had 
been  accelerated,  pointing  to  the  Pershing  II 
missile  as  an  example. 


But  Mr.  Pike  of  the  Federation  of  Amer- 
ican Scientists  said  a  successful  quickening 
of  the  antimissile  program  was  highly  un- 
likely, given  its  past  difficulties.  "Most 
tests."  he  said,  "have  been  behind  schedule 
and  failed  or  had  maior  .<horti  nmings."* 


HONORING  HKTIIUNG  TEACHER 
BARBARA  KLNKEL 

•  .Mr.  DA.MATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Barbara  Kinkel 
who  IS  retiring  after  many  years  of 
service  as  a  teacher  at  Maple  Elemen- 
tary School  in  Williamsville.  NY.  Mrs, 
Kinkel  dedicated  her  life  to  shaping 
the  young  minds  of  our  children.  Her 
commitment,  love,  and  desire  for 
learning  was  a  passion  she  shared  with 
her  students.  Her  dedication  to  the 
next  generation  went  beyond  the  class- 
room. 

Such  dedication  to  our  students,  the 
future  of  our  world,  is  one  of  the  great- 
est gifts  that  a  person  can  give.  Mrs. 
Kinkel  has  touched  many  lives  and  af- 
fected a  strong  beginning  for  a  success- 
ful education  for  many  New  Yorkers. 
She  has  sought  always  to  help  her  stu- 
dents. 

The  many  students  and  teachers  who 
have  loved  and  admired  Mrs.  Kinkel  for 
her  dedication  will  honor  her  in  a  spe- 
cial ceremony  on  Thursday.  June  18, 
1992.  Mrs.  Kinkel's  retirement  will  be 
met  with  sadness  as  she  leaves,  but  her 
passion  for  learning  will  be  remem- 
bered by  her  students  and  her  peers.  I 
wish  to  congratulate  and  thank  Mrs. 
Kinkel  on  all  of  her  many  accomplish- 
ments and  wish  her  health  and  happi- 
ness in  her  retiromonr  • 


TRIBUTE  TO  JIM  GIPSON.  PROMI- 
NENT ARKANSAS  AGRICULTUR- 
IST 

•  Mr,  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
speak  in  tribute  to  Mr.  Jim  Gipson.  a 
prominent  agriculturist  and  farm  lead- 
er in  my  home  State  of  Arkansas.  Mr. 
Gipson  has  had  a  long-term  commit- 
ment to  agriculture  and  institutions 
serving  farmers.  He  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  a  Southern  Farmers  Association 
local  co-op  board  and  has  recently 
completed  a  8-year  term  on  the  board 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Bank  of  St,  Louis. 
On  May  1.  1992,  the  St,  Louis  Farm 
Credit  Bank  merged  with  the  St.  Paul 
Farm  Credit  Bank  to  form  AgriBank. 
FCB.  Mr.  Gipson  has  elected  to  step 
down  after  more  than  8  years  of  out- 
standing service. 

When  Jim  Gipson  joined  the  board, 
the  Farm  Credit  Banks  of  St.  Louis 
were  at  a  low  point  in  their  proud  his- 
tory. Since  1917,  when  the  old  Federal 
Land  Bank  was  chartered,  St.  Louis  en- 
joyed the  reputation  for  being  one  of 
the  premiere  Farm  Credit  districts  in 
the  entire  System.  Farm  Credit  asso- 
ciations in  Arkansas.  Illinois,  and  Mis- 
souri and  the  bank  in  St.  Louis  were 
viewed  as  conservative  and  wpll-man- 


aged  lenders,  which  provided  construc- 
tive and  reasonably  priced  credit  to 
farmers  and  ranchers 

But.  the  great  farm  depression  of  the 
mid-1980's  humbled  the  St.  Louis  Farm 
Credit  bank,  the  Farm  Credit  System 
as  a  whole,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
other  agricultural  lenders.  Losses  were 
mounting  in  St.  Louis  and  throughout 
the  .System  and  volume  was  shrinking. 
In  1985.  the  St,  Louis  Farm  Credit 
Bank  lost  nearly  S27.'i  million.  Total  as- 
sets declined  from  S6,93  billion  m  1984 
to  S3  85  billion  4  years  later. 

K.irmei's  wei'e  leaving  Farm  Credit 
because  they  were  unhappy— unhappy 
with  the  rates  of  interest  they  were 
paying  and  with  the  strvii  e  they  were 
receiving.  Some  borrowers  were  con- 
cerned that  they  would  not  be  able  to 
keep  current  on  their  loans.  Farm 
Credit,  once  commonly  thought  of  in 
Cont'ress  as  a  success  story,  had  be- 
come a  source  of  complaints  and  a  tar- 
net  for  criticism.  Farm  Credit,  it  was 
often  said,  had  overhead  costs  that 
were  too  high,  credit  standards  that 
were  too  lax.  and  a  lack  of  sensitivity 
to  the  acute  problems  being  experi- 
enced by  their  distressed  borrowers. 

In  short.  Jim  Gipson  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  board  of  the  Farm  Cred- 
it banks  in  January  1984.  faced  obsta- 
cles which  appeared  insurmountable  to 
some.  Not  just  a  few  observers  in  the 
muM980's  were  drafting  an  obituary 
for  the  entire  P'ai'm  Credit  System,  in- 
cluding the  St.  Louis  bank.  But  these 
drafts  were  premature.  The  .System  has 
survived  and  now  flourishes.  Of  course, 
the  Agricultural  Credit  .■^ct  of  1987  is 
one  reason  for  the  System's  survival. 
We.  the  members  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee,  are  proud  of  the 
role  we  played  in  crafting  this  legisla- 
tion which,  among  other  things,  estab- 
lished a  S4  billion  line  of  credit  for  the 
System  In  fact,  the  System  only  used 
SI  3  billion  which  provided  them  with 
enough  time  and  resources  to  work  out 
their  difficulties.  The  good  news  is  that 
farmers  and  Farm  Credit  institutions 
have  recovered  from  the  1980's.  Legisla- 
tion which  passed  this  body  May  7.  and 
actively  supported  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Council,  would  clarify  the  terms  and 
uindiiions  for  the  System  to  repay  the 
SI  3  billion  in  a  timely  manner  and 
with  interest. 

But,  while  the  1987  act  was  needed 
and  enormously  helpful,  it  was  not  suf- 
ficient, in  and  of  itself,  to  turn  the  Sys- 
tem around.  Actually,  neither  the  St. 
Louis  Farm  Credit  Bank  nor  its  asso- 
ci.itions  received  any  of  the  SI. 3  billion 
piwv'.iled  under  the  1987  legislation.  The 
.s-  I.-ais  district  was.  in  fact,  the  only 
distill  I  with  Midwestern  membership 
which  did  not  receive  SI  of  the  U.S. 
taxpayers  money.  Yet.  without  being 
directly  assisted.  St.  Louis  district  ex- 
perienced a  remarkable  turnaround. 
This  is  evident  by  the  fact  that  they 
succeeded  in; 

Turning  annual  net  losses  of  S274  mil- 
lion and  S127  million  in  1985  and  1986 


into  positive  net  income  for  every  year 
since  then; 

Increasing  net  interest  income  from 
$25.3  million  m  1988  to  S127.4  million  m 
1991;  and 

Stabilizing  and  now  reversing  the 
slide  in  loan  assets.  In  1991.  the  St. 
Louis  district's  total  loan  outstanding 
increased  by  S163  million.  I'm  told  that, 
during  the  first  4  months  of  this  year, 
the  volume  of  St.  Louis  district  in- 
creased at  a  rate  not  witnessed  in  the 
last  12  years. 

The  remarkable  turnaround  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  Farm  Credit  System 
was  possible  only  because  of  a  turn- 
around in  the  farm  economy.  But.  be- 
yond that.  Jim  Gipson  and  his  col- 
leagues deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  making  the  risht  decisions  on  some 
important  and  very  difficult  issues. 

Among  other  things,  the  Board  ap- 
proved the  reorganization  of  the  Fed- 
eral Intermediate  Credit  Bank.  Federal 
Land  Bank,  and  Bank  for  Cooperatives, 
headquartered  into  a  single  manage- 
ment structure  in  1984.  This  was  the 
first  of  a  number  of  important  reorga- 
nizations which  provided  a  more 
streamlined  and  efficient  credit  deliv- 
ery system.  As  a  member  of  the  dis- 
trict restructuring  task  force.  Jim 
Gipson  played  an  important  leadership 
role  in  reducing  overhead  and  stream- 
lining associations  as  well.  In  1985. 
there  was  some  75  Farm  Credit  associa- 
tions throughout  .\rkansas.  Illinois, 
and  Missouri.  By  1992.  there  were  just 
21,  Jim  Gipson  recognized  the  need  for 
different  parts  of  the  System  to  work 
together.  When  he  chaired  the  Board  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Banks  in  1986.  the 
great  majority  of  FLBA's  and  PCA's  in 
the  district  became  jointly  managed. 

During  his  tenure  on  the  Board,  the 
St.  Louis  Farm  Credit  Bank  led  the 
way  introducing  a  number  of  new  loan 
products — including  a  30-year  fixed  rate 
farm  real  estate  loan.  The  Bank  devel- 
oped a  highly  successful  country  living 
program  which  simplified  the  process 
of  applying  for  a  loan.  One  of  the  most 
important  accomplishments  of  the  St. 
Louis  Board  during  the  Jim  Gipson 
tenure  meant  its  demise  as  a  separate 
entity.  As  of  May  1.  1992.  there  is  nei- 
ther a  St.  Louis  Farm  Credit  Bank  nor 
a  St,  Paul  Farm  Credit  Bank,  but 
AgriBank.  FCB.  This  first  voluntary 
merger  of  any  Farm  Credit  Bank  in  the 
history  of  the  Farm  Credit  System  con- 
founded cynics  who  said  no  board 
would  voluntarily  vote  itself  out  of  a 
job.  But.  that  is  exactly  what  these  two 
boards  did  in  order  to  build  a  stronger, 
lower  cost  and  more  effective  credit  co- 
operative for  farmers.  AgriBank  is  now 
a  reality  because  of  the  statesmanship, 
guidance  and  persistence  of  Jim 
Gipson. 

Jim  Gipson  has  served  his  family. 
friends,  and  community  well.  I  can  at- 
test, as  many  others  can,  to  his  unself- 
ish and  tireless  commitment  to  his 
State  and   the   causes   m   which  he  is 


committed.  Arkansas  farm.ers  and  all 
of  us  who  care  about  American  agri- 
culture, owe  Mr  Jim  Gipson  a  vote  of 
thanks.* 


MA. TOR  GENERAL  FLYNN  RETIRES 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  the 
Adjutant  General  and  Commander  of 
the  New  York  Army  National  Guard. 
Maj.  Gen.  Lawrence  P.  Flynn,  who  is  a 
constituent  of  mine,  will  retire  as  head 
of  the  States  militia  forces,  effective 
June  30.  1992. 

New  York's  .Army  and  Air  National 
Guard,  under  Geneial  Flynn's  leader- 
ship, has  played  a  vital  role  serving  the 
security  interests  of  our  State  and  Na- 
tion. His  Individual  record  of  achieve- 
ment is.  in  fact,  symbolic  of  the  need 
for  this  Nation  to  continue  its  support 
of  a  well-trained  and  adequately 
resourced  National  Guard  and  Reserve. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  New  York 
National  Guard  has  forged  a  solid 
record  of  accomplishment  in  the  De- 
fense Department's  war  on  drugs  pro- 
gram. Since  that  program  began  in  1988 
in  New  York,  the  Army  National  Guard 
has  been  directly  involved  in  oper- 
ations resulting  in  the  seizure  of  nearly 
$1  billion  in  illegal  drugs,  contraband, 
and  drug-related  moneys. 

General  Flynn  oversaw  the  activa- 
tion of  more  that  3.500  members  of  the 
Army  and  Air  National  Guard  and  the 
Naval  Militia—members  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve — for 
Operation  Desert  Storm  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

This  effort  began  only  a  few  days 
after  Saddam  Hussein's  August  1990  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait,  with  the  activation 
of  the  Air  Guard's  137th  Military  Air- 
lift Squadron.  Stewart  Airport.  New- 
burgh,  which  flies  the  C-5A  Galaxy. 

The  .Army  and  Air  Guard  units  from 
New  York  also  included  elements  of  the 
Manhattan-ba.sed  369th  Transportation 
Battalion,  known  as  the  Harlem 
Hellfighters.  and  Syracuse's  fabled 
174th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing,  nick- 
named "The  Boys  From  Syracuse." 
which  provided  close  air  support  to 
troops  on  the  ground  in  Kuwait  and 
Iraq  from  the  very  first  day  of  the  war 
through  its  conclusion. 

It  should  be  noted  that  under  General 
Flynn's  leadership,  all  New  York  Army 
and  Air  National  Guard  units  from  the 
Empire  State  mobilized  and  deployed 
on  time,  in  accordance  with  Federal 
standards,  and  performed  their  war- 
time missions  successfully. 

Let  this  body  take  note  that  the 
leadership  of  this  citizen-soldier  will  be 
missed.* 


ORDER  OY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFP'ICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER.S   iuK   HjMORROW 

\\:  .MITCHELL.  Madam  President.  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.. 
Wednesday.  June  3;  that  following  the 
prayer,  the  Journal  of  proceedings  be 
deemed  approved  to  date;  that  follow- 
ing the  time  for  the  two  leaders  there 
then  be  a  period  for  morning  business, 
not  to  extend  beyond  11  a.m.,  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up 
to  5  minutes  each,  with  the  following 
Senators  recognized  for  the  time  limits 
specified:  Senators  DuRENBERGER  and 
Glenn  for  up  to  15  minutes  each;  and 
Senator  Gorton  for  up  to  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oi  i.  ;.  i. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M    TOMORROW 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  today,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  now  stand  in 
recess  as  previously  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  5:40  p.m..  recessed  until  Wednesday. 
June  3.  1992.  at  10  :.  :: 


NOMINATIONS 

E.xecutive    nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  June  2,  1992: 

THE  JUDICIARY 

WILLIAM  D  QUARLF.S  OK  MARYLANn  TO  BE  C  S  DI8 
THICT  .U-IKJE  FOR  THK  DISTRICT  OK  MARYLAND  VICE 
ALE.\A.M)1-U<  HARVEY    II    RETIRED 

JAME.S  A  .MCrNTYRE  OK  CALIFORNIA  TO  BE  IS  DIS 
TRICT  .HTlGE  FOR  THE  KOITHERN  IH.STRICT  OF  CAU 
FOR.NIA  VICE  A  NEW  ItlsITION  CREATED  BV  PIBLIC  LAW 
101-690.  APPROVED  DFX'E.MBER  I    1990 

DKPAHTMENT  OF  STATE 

HENRY  LEE  CLARKE.  OK  CALIFORNIA,  A  CAREER  MEM 
BER  OK  THE  SENIOR  FOREION  SERVICE  CLASS  OF  MIN 
ISTER  COINSEUIR  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  E.\TRAOR 
DINARV  AM)  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  REI'IBLIC  OK  UZBEKISTAN 

DONALD  Bl'RNHAM  ENSENAT,  OK  IX)t'ISIANA  TO  BE 
AMBAS8AIK1R  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY 
OK  THE  LNITED  -STATES  OK  AMERICA  TO  BRUNEI 
DARCSSALAM 

EDWARD  HURWITZ  OK  THE  DISTRICT  OK  COLUMBIA  A 
C.\REER  MEMBER  IIF  THE  SENIOR  FOREION  SERVICE, 
CLAS.s  OF  MlNLSTFJl  COUNSEUJR  To  BE  AMBASSADOR 
EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTE.VTIARV  OF  THE  UNIT 
ED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
KTiTlOYZSTAN 

JOSEPH  MONROE  SEOARS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  A  CA 
REER  MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
CLASS  OF  COUNSELOR  To  BE  AMBA.SSA[K)R  E.XTRAOR 
DINARV  AND  PLENIPITTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATF_S 
OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OK  CAPE  VERDE 

ANTHONY  CECIL  EDEN  QUAINT(JN  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLU.MBIA.  A  CAREER  MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN 
SERVICE,  CLASS  OF  CAREER  MINISTER  TO  BE  ASSLST- 
ANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  DIPLOMATIC  SECLTIITY' 
VICE  SHELDON  .)    KRV.S 

ROBERT  L  OALLUCCI  OF  VIRGINIA  TO  BE  AN  ASSIST 
ANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE   VICE  RICHARD  A   CLARKE 


U.a.  AUVl.SuRV  CO.V,.MI.->slU.S  u.\  ILBLIC 
DIPLOMACY 

.lAY  I  KISLAK  OK  KI.ORIDA  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OK  THE 
U  S  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  PUBLIC  DIPLOMACY  KOR 
A  TERM  EXPIRING  JULY  1    IBM    VICE  RICHARD  B    STONE 

MARSHALL  LEE  MILLER  OK  VIRGINIA  TO  HE  A  MEM 
BER  OF  THE  U  S  ADVI.SORY  CO.MMISSIOS  ON  PUBLIC  Dl 
PLOMACY  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  JULY  I  19M  VICE 
FDW  IN  J    FEUI„NER  JR    TERM  EXPIRED 

DEPARTMENT  OK  THA.NSl'ORT.^TION 

WALTFJt  B  MCCORMICK  J R  OF  MISSOURI  TO  BE  GEN 
ERAL  COUNSEL  OF  THE  DEPARTME.NT  OF  TRAN8POH 
TATION   VICE  ARTHUR  J    ROTHKOPF 

f.S.  INSTITUTE  or  PEACE 

MAX  M  KAMPELMAN  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
ro  BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE 
U  S  IN.STITITK  OF  PEACE  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  JANU 
ARV  19.  1995   VICE  MORRIS  I    LEIB.MAN   TVAM  HXPIBED 

CORPORATION  FOR  PIBLIC  BROADCASTING 

RITAJEAN  HARTUNC  BITTERWORTH  OF  WASHINGTON 
TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  BO.^RD  OF  DIRECTORS  OK  THE 
CORPORATION  KOR  PUBLIC  HROAIXTASTISG  KOR  A  TERM 
EXPIRING  MAHCH  26,  1997.  VICE  WILLIAM  LEE  HANLEV 
JR     RESIGNED 


To  be  major 


IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS  KOR  APPOINTME.NT  IN  THE 
RESERVE  OF  THE  AIK  FORCE  TO  THE  GRADE  INT)ICATED 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTIONS  Sft)  (Bid  AND  «73 
TITLE  10   l-NITED  STATES  CODE 

To  be  major  general 

BRIG  GEN  GARY  L  EICHHORN,  M»-:»9«».  AIR  FORCE  RE. 
SERVE 

BRIG  GEN  JACgUES  P  KLETO  M«  .»3»n,  AIR  FORCE  RE- 
SERVE 

BRIG  GEN  THOMAS  I.  NEUBERT  091  M  9786.  AIH  FORCE 
RESERVE 

BRIG  GEN  JAMES  E  SHERRARD  III.  42*«»<641  AIR 
FORCE  RESERVE 

imiO  GEN  DAVID  R  S.MITH  052-3»«66ll,  AIR  FORCE  RE 
SERVE 

BRIG  GEN  JERRY  E  WHITE,  M».33  7«JI,  AIR  FORCE  RE- 
SEHVE 


To  be  brigadier  general 


U.S. 


INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
COOPERATION  AGENCY 


ALISON  PODELL  ROSENBERG  OF  VIRGINIA  TO  BE  AN 
ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  AGENCY'  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  VICE  SCOTf  M 
8PA.NOLER 


COL  .lOHN  A  BRADLEY  »0»  76  i:«  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
COL  DONALD  W  URYA.N  .'.i-H*  H115,  AIH  FORCE  RESERVE 
COL  WILLIAM  A  COHEN,  Ma  46-7S16.  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
COL    JAMES  J    KENNEDY     III    449-S»411l.  AIR   FORCE  RE 

SERVE 
COL   .MICHAEL  R    1  !  ;.    AIR  KORCE  RESERVE 

COL   ROBERT  A  M  ■  i;:    AIR  KORCE  RESERVE 

COL   REESE  R    NEl:  '■  >tmi    AIR  KORCE  RESERVE 

COL   RALPH  H  OATE.s  ^i  ij  Jj;9   AIR  KORCE  RESERVE 
COL     HERBERT    P     RIESSEN     47>» »  69M     AIR    FORCE   RE 

SERVE 
COL   JAMF„S  E    SEHORN    ita4'M061    AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
COL     VIRGIL   J     TONEY     JR      2M  66-JHO    AIR    FORCE   RE 

SERVE 
COL     DONALD   K     WOODMAN     B7T  S4-9S22     AIR   FORCE  RE 

SERVE 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLUmiNO  NAMED  OFFICER  To  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  KLTIKED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  INTJICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10  UNITED  .STATES  CODE 
SECTION  iJ7(l 

To  be  admiral 

ADM    LEON  A    EDNEY    Us   NAVY  02S  .« 099O 

THE  FOLLOWI.NC  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  REAPPOINT- 
MENT TO  THE  GRADE  OF  ADMIRAL  WHILE  ASSIGNED  TO 
A  POSITION  OK  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY 
UNDER  TITLE  10   UNITED  STATES  CODE   SECTION  601 

To  be  admiral 

ADM    PAULD   MILLER   U  s   NAVYa+SH<i3 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWINO  OKKICERS  KOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE 
REGULAR  AIR  FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE 
10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE  SF.CTIf)N  Ul  WITH  A  VIEW  TO 
DESIGNATION  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OK  TITLE  lu 
UNITED  STATl-:s  CODE  SECTION  9067  TO  PERFOR.M  DU 
TIES  INT)ICATED  tt  ITH  GRADE  AND  DATE  OF  RANK  TO  BE 
DETERMINED  BY  THE  SECRirTARV  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 
PROVIDED  THAT  IN  NO  CASE  SHALL  THE  FOLLOWING  OF 
KICER8  BE  APPOINTED  IN  A  HIGHER  GRADE  THAN  THAT 
INDICATED 

.MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colortel 

MERRirro    DAVIS   JR  231  2O8I0S 
DENIS  T   KENNEDY   496- 56-6S72 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

DAVIDO  CHASTAIN   M7  50-«il 
MARTIN  E   EVANS    >a  74  9«» 
TERRY  D   EXSTRUM   Xn  O-OMO 
THOMAS  J    LOFTUS    !«2  40-1717 
HENRY  J   ONEAL  417-73  SOU 
CHARLE.S  L   SI.MPSON   XXX-XX-XXXX 


SAMUEL  M   CUMMINCS   400^700001 
PETER  J   NIGRO   13»-«  5060 
VAN  E    PERRY    3U7  M-9136 
DAVID  E   POTTER  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DOUGLAS  J   R08B  36S>O»-408e 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  major 

CHARLES  A   HUOOIN8,  094-iO-l»4 
JOHN  K   .MCCOWN   4S3-91-a«22 
CHRISTOPHER  M    MUiKE  4aO-«»2«a6 

To  be  captain 

JAMES  R   MIEARS.  JR  .2<l-2&-OT33 

THE  FOLLOWING  INDIVIDUALS  FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS 
RF.SERVE  OK  THE  AIR  KORCE  IN  GRADE  INDICATED 
UNT)ER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TPTLE  10,  UNITED  STATES 
CODE  SECTION  560  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  DESIGNATION 
UNT)ER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES 
CODE  SECTION  «0<i7  TO  PERFORM  THE  DUTIES  INDI 
CATED 


MEDICAL  CORPS 
To  be  colonel 

CHARLES  A   CHRISTOPHER   45a-«».«l«S 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

STEPHEN  S  CHANKIN.  ir-JO-42H 
LEEH  FISHER    15ft  33  M12 
GUILLERMO  HESS   453  66  1541 
JAMES  J  HIRASA    576  28  2056 
THOMAS  C  LEACH   471  J4  7460 
WADDAH  s  MALHAS   J21  3MS73 
RICAKDOG  MORA   114^34-9471 
SHOBHA  SE.M    IKMS- 1081 

THE  KOLLOWINC  NAMED  ASTRONAUT  OK  THE  AIR 
KORCE  FOR  PERMANENT  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  GRADE 
OF  COl-ONEL  UNTIER  ARTICLE  II  SECTION  2  CLAUSE  2  OF 
THE  CONSTITl  TION 

LIEUTENANT  COU)NEL  BRIAN  DUFFY  03I-*>.»775 

THE  FOI.IXJWING  MIDSHIPMEN  UNITED  STATES  NAVAL 
ACADEMY  FOR  API>OINTMENT  AS  SECOND  LIEUTENANTS 
IN  THE  RKX5UI.AR  AIR  KORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS 
OK  SECTIONS  541  AM)  5;il  TITLE  10  UNITED  -STATES 
CODE  WITH  DATES  OF  RANK  TO  BE  DETER.MINED  BY  THE 
SECRETARY  OK  THE  AIR  FORCE 

SHIRLEY  A  EUBANKS.  49«-74^23W 
DAVID  L  KERN.  5,5!  n  <>v,1 
ANTHONY  .VIAISI:-.  ■  -.57 

KIMBERLV  A  M(  :  -2113 

SHAWN  C  PURVIs 
HOBERT  C  REARDANZ  Jju-b4  1415 

bernard  j  -strolth  XXX-XX-XXXX 

the  kolulwing  okficer-s  united  states  air 
Force  officer  training  group  for  appointme.st  as 
second  lieutenants  in  the  rl-xluij^r  air  force 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  united  states 
code  section  5.11.  with  dates  of  rank  to  be  deter 
mined  bv  the  secretary  of  the  air  force 

RAY  C  ADAMS    JR    519-9&  24a) 
DAVID  J  BEBEPW  YK   0B2-62  1794 
DEBORAH  E  BIBEAU   566  4»-t761 
ROLF  K  H  BOtTTGER  214  94-4933 
PATRICK  M  ROLAND  JR.  540  2»^775 
GREG  A  BROWN   471  «u  4*2 
J EKKREY  D  COOPER   4:(I-33.9«74 
BARRY  W  CURTIS,  522  9+-021J 
KEVIN  J  DAUCHERTV   300^«ft  5526 
STEVEN  P  DICKEY   .114  72  4761 
DAVID  C  DUBUyUE  0US56.5OT8 
MICHAEL  J  DUNN   495«6-Kill7 
DANIEL  M  HARBOUR   595  28  :6!« 
-SCirTT  A  HAUSMAN    184-62  226,1 
lEFKREY  R  JENSSEN   504^80  -M62 
DARYL  R  KITCHEN   297  66  6184 
PATRICIA  A  LAPKA    504  76  0213 
JOSEPH  P  LEHNERD,  419  96  4958 
DAVID  W  LYNCH   034-62  7671 
JOHN  C  M.\RTIN   25:t  a  3876 
KELLY  P  MAYO  i17  52  8155 
RAYMO.VD  L  REYES  55IMl-e070 
DICKEY  R  ROUNSAVILLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  M  SEARS   356  66  7424 
PAUL  N  STRADLINO   527  63  1174 
ROBERT  T  SWAN-SON   JR   534  83-9631 
TIM<rrHY  W  TARVER.  435-44  6341 
BRUCE  L  L-PTON   411  21  7285 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  KOLLOWINO  NAMED  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDERS 
OK  THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  U  S  NAVY  FOR  PERMANENT 
PRO.MOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  COMMANTJER  IN  THE 
LINE  IN  THE  CO.MPETPTIVE  CATEGORY  AS  INDICATED, 
PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISION'S  OK  TITLE  10.  LTJITBD 
STATES  CODE  SECTION  5913 

UNRE.STRICTED  LINE  OFFICERS 


BRUCE  ALLEN  ABBOTT 
CARL  H   ABELEIN 
MELINDA  LEE  ADAMS 
ROBfaiT  KEITH  ADAMS 


HENRY  MITCHELL 

ALBRIGHT 
GENE  EDWARD  ALLEN 
RICHARD  L   ANDERS 


■June  2.  1992 


'■•'r  -  k"    -.•.:.i-.K.~t-N 

A  '  N  ANDERSON 
■   ^   •  V  ANDERSON 
-        tJtOME 

-  ■■  :    K'r  -I  -N 
]  :    M  »k:    ^SDER-SON 
KICHAKD  JOSEPH  ANDES 
lOEL  LINN  ANDREWS 
STEVEN  MICHAEL  ANDY 
STEPHEN  BRADFORD 

ANTLE 
STEPHEN  EDWARD 

AHMSTRONG 
ilRAMWELL  BAKER 

.ARNOLD  JR 
HOWARD  BFJIN.ARD 

ASCHWAIJ)  JR 
TRIN  JAMK.S  ASTKEI.LA    JR 
TROY  GARLAND  AVERA   JR 
BRETT  DAVID  AVOTTE 
TERRY  LEE  BACHMAN 
MICHAEL  SCOTT  BAILEY 
MARY  ELIZABETH  JOAN 

BALE 
ROBERT  FRANKLIN  BALES 

JR 
THOMAS  ALLAN  BARBER 
JON  LEONAIU)  BARKEE 
DAVID  RICHARD  BARNES 
DEAN  HAROLD  BAUDER 
MARK  DAVID  BAUER 
THOMAS  E   BAUFUl 
LARRY  LEE  BAXA 
KENT  MICHAEL  BAYER 
DONALD  CREIG  BEAHM 
WILLIAM  CLAY  BEAHDEN 
RONALD  A.NTHONV 

BE AS LEV 
GEORGE  TAYLOR  BEATTIE 

JR 
TERREL  VERNE  BECKHAM 

JR 
VINCENT  ALOVSIUS 

BELLKZZA 
ROBERT  D   BELLING 
JLT)ITH  JOAN  BENDIG 
TOMMIE  DOUGLAS 

BENEFIELD   JR 
DAVID  RAYMOND  BENNETT 
ROBERT C   BENTON 
RICHARD  CHARLES  BERG 
ROBERT  L   BERGER 
JOHN  MICHAEL  BEROSKY 
HHUCE  BALKCOM  BEVARD 
I  AMES  ROBERT  ULAA   JR 
WILLIAM  ALLEN  BLAIR 
DAVID  B    BL.\KE 
THOMAS  H    BLAKE 
GRF.GGORY  DEEN 

BOATRIGHT 
NANCY  KONRAI)  BOICE 
JOHN  ROBERT  Btll.TON 
THOMAS  H    BOND 
GERAIJ:!  L  BONNETT 
WILLARD  RALPH  BON^WIT. 

JH 
RICHARD  WILLIAM 

BORCHARDT 
MORRIS  R   BOSARGE 
MARK  MCGREGOR 

BOSWELL 
STEPHEN  IXIUIS  BOVERI 
lAMES  LFX)  BOWMAN 
MICHAEL  BERNARD 

BRA.VDS 
ROBERT  C   BRANTLEY 
GEORGE  ALBERT  BRATTON 

IV 
JAMES  HENRY  BRAUN   JR 
RICHARD  LEE  BRAZELL 
MARK  KEVIN  BRAZIER 
KlUTJ    BREGAR 
RICHARD  LEE  BRU.MMITT 
MICHAEL  DAVID  BRUNO 
PAUL  LEO  BRY\N 
CHRISTOPHER  JAMES 

BUEHHIG 
CYNTHIA  K   BURGUNTIER 
JO  A.N-NE  BURKLUND 
JON  DAVID  BITINETTE 
MARTIN  E   BUSHIKA 
MICHAEL  .lOSEPH  BUSSONE 
SUSAN  HARTLEY'  BUTLER 
JULIUS  S  CAE.SAR 
VINCENT  PHILLIP  CACGIA 

JR 
JAMES  JOSEPH  CAIN 
ERIC  RAY  CALDWELL 
KIM  FRANCIS  CALLAHAN 
MICHAEL  CALLAHAN 
ALBERT  SIDNEY  CA.MP 
JAMES  PETER  CAMPBELL 
KENNETH  W    CAMPBELL 
GEORGE  GUYTON  CANNADY 
LEONARD  S   CARITA   JR 
WENT)I  BRYAN  CARPENTER 
MICHAEL  H   CARRIKER 
B.^RB.\RA  JOA.N  CARTER 
TIMOTHY  C  CASSIDY 
KEVIN  BRETT  CELLARS 
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RUSSELL  PAUL  CEPKO 
WILLIAM  DM^TROCHARUK 
ERIK  NMNCHAUM 
LARRY  OLEN-N  CHENEY 
PETER  CHIANG 
JOSEPH  DW  VUK  CHISHOL.M 
DONAU)  EDWARD 

CHITTENIlEN 
KATHLEEN  EVANCHO 

CHMELIR 
KEVIN  JOSEPH  CLARK 
MICHAEL  PATRICK  CLARK 
JOHN  PATRICK  COFFEY 
HOY  IAN  COHEN 
MARY  CRABB  COLDIRON 
JOSEPH  M   COLLETT 
DONALD  P   CON-NERS 
GLADYS  TWINING 

CONNOLLY 
ROBF.RT  DAVID  CONWAY 
THOMAS  BRODERICK  COOK 
JOHN  MARK  COPPIC 
RICHARDS   CORNISH 
CHRISTOPHER  M 

CORRIGAN 
BARRY  ALLEN  COSTA 
KEITH  HOWARD  COX 
RICHARD  SPENCER 

CRAMER 
JAMES  R  CRANFORD 
RAY.MOND  PAUL  CREVIER 

IR 
ROBERT  KENNETH  CRI.M 
RICHARD  LEE  CROCKER 
.STEPHEN  HARRISON  CROW 
ANT)REW  JA.MES  CUCA 
CLARENCE  WILLIAM 

CULWELL  JR 
PATRICK  THOMAS 

CUNNINGHAM 
CHRISTOPHF-R  B  C%RWAV 
RICHARD  ARTHUR 

DAPRATO 
PAUL  RAVMON-D 

DAUPHINAIS 
MICHAEL  FRANCIS 

DAVID.SON 
GERALD  RICHARD  DAVIS 
NANCY  ELIZABETH  DAVIS 
STUART  MORRISON  DAVIS 
PIERS  LINCOLN  DAWSON 
DAVID  BERNARD  DEARIE 
DOUGLAS  JA.MES 

DEAROLPH 
NOR.MAN  DELLINGER 
JAY  ALLAN  DEIXIACH 
HARRY  SCOTT  DEN.SON 
DAVID  MICHAEL  DESILVA 
lAMEb  DEUSER 
CHRISTINE  WHITTIER 

DICKMAN 
DAVID  JOHN  DIMATTEO 
PETER  M   DIRGA 
GREGORY  STEPHEN 

DISHART 
.lOSEPH  A   DIVITO 
RICHARD  GLAZIER  D1JD.SON 
GORDON  LAWRENCE  DONA 
KEVIN  DONAHUE 
PATRICK  JOSEPH  DONOVAN 
LESLIE  ALAN  DOTSON 
LINDA  LOU  BORGES  DUBOIS 
MACK  D   DUETT 
WAY'NED  DUFFALA 
RICHARD  KIT  DUNCAN 
MICHAEL  JAMES  DWYER 
JOSEPH  MICHAEL  EAGAN 
WESLEY  KARL  EBEN 
CHARLES  HILAN  EBERT 
THOMAS  LYNN  EDWARDS 
MICHAEL  CECIL  EIDE 
ROBERT  OSWALD  EIDE 
MICHAEL  P   ELMER 
ROBERT  J   ENCEL 
CHARLES  E.\HL  ENOS 
JOHN  WAYNE  EPPERT   III 
DE.NNIS  rxJNALD  ERDT 
MARIE  SMITH  ERNST 
CL.MiKE  MARVIN  ERWIN 
E.MIL  PAUL  ESCHENBURG 

JR 
RICHARD  TIMOTHY  ESTES 
ANCELIKA  MASON 

EVANGELIST 
BRUCE  PAUL  EVJEN 
JEFFERSON  EWIN 
ROBERT  JACOB  FALLON 
CHARLES  STEPHEN 

FARRELL  JR 
TIMOTHY  JOSEPH 

FARRELL 
DANIEL  NICHOLAS  FAZIO 
TIMOTHY  SCOTT  FELEGIE 
LEVERNE  PERRY 

FERNANDEZ 
MARY  ELLEN  KETHERSTON 
JAMES  A    FIORELLI 
MARCUS  JOHN  FISK 
lOYCE  DAUGHERTY 

FLEISCHMAN 
KEVIN  WILLIAM  FLEMING 
WILLIAM  JAMES  FLEMING 


GLENN  A1..»,N  1  I.KT(  HKR 
DUNCAN  KIKPKH  SOBES 
DAVID  LA\^RENCE  l-fK>TE 
JOSEPH  MICHAEL  FOSTER 
DOUGLAS W     FRANK 
WILLIA.M  CYRUS 

FRECKLETON 
DAVID  VAN  FULWIDER 
ROBERT  EUGENE 
GALBRAITH   II 
GARY  P  OAMBARANI 
STEPHEN  MICHAEL  CANN 
BENJAMIN  GARCIA 
LEE  A   CARD 
JOHN  G   GARDINER 
JOE  WHEELER  G.ARRETT   II 
RONALD  PAUL  CAST 
STEPHEN  GATES   JR 
MAURICE  KEITH  OALTHIER 
PETER  FRANCIS  GAZDA 
JAME.S  HOWARD  GENTILE 
PAUL  .STEVEN  GERARD 
MARK  KLINE  CERFIN 
ERIC  FRANCIS  GERMAIN 
ROBERT  NORMAN  GEST.  JR 
MARK  BRADFORD  CHEEN 
ROBERT  MARKS  GILL 
JAMES  IGNATIUS 

GILLESPIE 
GARY  LEECIRARDET 
KI.MBERLY  S  GLASGOW 
RICHARD  ALAN 

GOLDSMITH 
CLARK  BERNARD 

GOODLETT 
ROBERT  A  GOODRUM 
TIMOTHY  ERNEST 

GOODWIN     - 
GARY  L  GORDON 
TAYIXIR  J   GORDON 
ROBERT  LAWRENCE 

GOVETT 
RICHARD  F   COW.\RD.  JR 
CHARLES  M.\RION  GRAY    111 
MARTIN  KEVIN  GRIFFIN 
STEVEN  P  ORUHE 
ROBERT  BRACY  GULLEY 
ALAN  H   GUREVICH 
DAVID  E  GUZA 
FREDRICW   HABER.MAN  JR 
SEBASTIAN  CHARLES 

HAFER 
PAUL  RICHARD  HALEY 
JUERGENGARV  HALF 
DAVID  RUSSELL  HALL 
HE.NRY  DAVID  HALL 
DON  PAUL  HA.MBLEN 
EARLK   HAMILTON 
L.ARRV  VIRGEI.  HAMMAN 
CLARK  D   HANDY 
NORMAN  THEODORE 

HANSEN 
RICHARD  P   HANSEN 
MONTE  ARNOLD  HANSON 
JA.MES  CHRVSfJSTO.M 

HARKINS 
ROBERT  CHARLES  H.MIM 
THOMAS  P   H.\RRISON 
SILAS  CLINTON  HART   III 
WILLIAM  EDWARD  HART 
CHARLES  MURRIE 

HARTF ELDER 
DARRELL  R   HARTSIG 
CRAIG  TAYLOR  HARVEY 
EDWARD  PAUL  HARVEY  JR 
ALFRED  JA.MES  HASS.  II 
CHRISTOPHER  CONRAD 

HASSLER 
TODD  NELSON  HATHAW  AV 
DANIEL  LEE  BATTEN 
TI.MOTHY  X   HAUCK 
LARRY  EUGENE  HAVES 
JOHN  S   HAYNES 
JEFFREY  A   HEDGES 
WILLIA.M  GEORGE 

HED.STROM 
FREDERICK  EDWARD 

HEIMANN   JR 
DAVID  W    HEINTZMAN 
ROBERT  JOHN  HEISTEH,  JR 
MICHAEL  P   HELMS 
FRED  ARTHL-R  HENDRICKS, 

JR 
EDWIN  STUART  HENRY 
GEORGE  THEODORE 

HERTIG 
BRUCE  NEIL  HEYWOOD 
STEVEN  RAYMOND  HIBBS 
JACK  C   HICKS 
WILLIAM  GREGORY 

HIGGINS 
KEVIN  ELDON  HILL 
THOMAS  L  HITCHCOCK 
MATTHEW  MCWAIN 

HODGINS 
ROBERT  LOUIS  HOG.-\N 
NELSON  CHAPPELL  HOLLY 
NEIL  GARY  HOLT  JR 
NATHAN  CRAIG  HOLWAY 

JR 
FREDDIE  LEE  HOLVFIELD 


FORREST  TERREL 

HONTJERICH 
ROBERT  JOSEPH  HOUSER 
RICHARD  PAUL  HUBBARD 
MICHAEL  E    HUBER 
BETH  EVELYN  HUBERT 
BARRY  EDWARD  HUDSPETH 
THO.MAS  LEE  HULL 
RICHARD  JOSEPH 

HUMENUCK 
NORMAN  ROGER  HUMITZ 
GORDON  KEITH  HUNEGS 
FRANCIS  ALOVSIUS  Hl?<T 

JR 
ROBERT  A   HUNT 
JOHN  MAYNARD  HURST 
DAVID  GARY  IRELANTJ 
RUSSELL  HAROIJ:)  IRVINE 
STEVEN  DALE  IVANS 
MARC  EDWARD  IVERSON 
CHARLES  GREGORY  IVEY 
WILLIAM  KING  JASSSON 
REED  KEITH  JARVI 
JOHN  ELBERT  JAVNES 
PATRICIA  ANNE  JEDREV 
ROBERT  K   JEFFFJllES   III 
.lA.MES  JOSEPH  JEFFRIES 
CHRISTOPHER  H   JENSEN 
LEOPOLD  FREDERICK  JOH 
DOUGLAS  -STUART 

JOHNSON 
GREGORY  CARL  JOHNSON 
MICHAEL  R   JOHNSON 
WILLARD  CHARLES 

JOHNSON 
ALBERT  M   JONES 
BRADLEY  WILLIAM  JONES 
.MICHAEL  P  JONES 
ROBERT  EDMUND  JONES 

JR 
THOMAS  ANTHONY 

KACHMAR 
JOHN  ROBERT  KAISER 
ERIC  ALAN  KALIKKV 
PAUL  LEONARD  KALLAND 
JA.MES  LEWIS  KANTNER 
EUGENE  KARSTENS 
OW  EN  NORIO  KAW  AMOTO 
TIMOTHY  BLAISE  KEEN 
GEORGE  ROY  KELL 
MICHAEL  J   KEMPF 
.STEVEN  PAUL  KERCH 
ROBERTS   KIDD 
TERRENCE  MICHAEL 

KILMAN 
MARTIN  ALAN  KIMBALL 
JEFFREY  PAUL  KING 
MARVIN  EARL  KING 
JEFFREY  NMN  KIRKWOOD 
LAWRENCE  PHILIP  KIRWAN 
JOHN  L  KITTLER 
PATRICIA  ANNE  KLAUER 
JOHN  P  KLOSE 
KIM  DAVID  KLUGE 
GARY  LU)YD  KNOCK 
MARK  BERNARD  KOERBER 
DOUGLAS  GENE  KOERNER 
.MELVIN  RICHARD  KOHLER 
BRIAN  ELLIOTT  KONSUGAR 
JUSTINE  FRANCES  G 

KO.SCIELNV 
ANDRZEI  WLADYSLAW 

KOWAI-SKI 
WILLIAM  H   KRAMER 
NICHOL,^S  DMYTRO 

KRAWEC 
KEVIN  MICHAEL  KUZEL 
HENRY  J   KUZMA 
RAYMOND  REED  KWONC 
MICHAEL  SMITH  KYNETT 
lOHN  F   LADEMAN 
BRADLEY  N   I.AXZFJl 
DAVID  WARREN  LARUE 
GR.^NVILLED   LASSETER 

II 
KENNETH  M    LAW- 
THOMAS  KING  L.\WMAN 
MICHAEL  E   LEBIEDZ 
STEVEN  Bl-ODGETT  LEE 
CAHOL^-N  DUSTi-  LEEF 
JAMES  JOSEPH  LEHMAN 
JAMES  PHILIP  LESTER 
GEORGE  EVERIE  LEWIS.  Ill 
PHILIP  A    LEWIS   JR 
STEPHEN  .\RTHUR  LEWIS 
PAUL  ANTHONY 

LIBER.\TORE 
WILLIAM  TIMOTHY  LILES 
SALE  TRICE  LILLY 
GERARD  JOHN  LINK 
FRANCIS  J    LIPOVSEK 
DIANE  MARIE  LORENZ 
CHERYL  CHIEKO  LOUIE 
GARY  JAMES  1/)VAN 
LEE  ARTHUR  LOVECREN 
FREDERICK  W  A-i-NE  LUCCI 
LAWRENCE  EDWARD  LUCK 
STEVEN  JOHN  LUCKS 
LAWRENCE  EARL  LVFORD 
LANE  CLAYTON  LYNCH 
MARIANNE  MCGR.^TH 
LYNCH 


CARL  F   LVON 

WALTER  KAY  M.\G1N'N;s   JR 
MICHAEL  J    M.AKOWICZ 
WILLIA.M  ALBERT 

MALEHORN 
.\LLTS  FERRIS  MALLORY 
JOHN  EDWARD  MANIGO 
GREGORY  A    MANKEY 
RICARDO  LAMONT 

MARABLE 
TIMOTHY  JANVIER 

MARCOTTE 
EVERTON  GERSHAM 

M.VRTIN 
JOHN  CH.VRLES  MARTIN 
J.VNE  ELLEN  MARTINSON 
AN-N  L   MATHEWS 
CHRISTOPHER  W  ILLIAM 

MAY 
CHARLES  HAYS  MAYNARD 
ROBERT  AUSTIN  MCANINCH 
CHRISTOPHER  ERNEST 

MCATEER 
ROBERT  L   MCCABE 
MICHAEL  EUGENE 

MCCAFFREY 
FRANCIS  IRWIN 

MCCLELLAN 
ALFRED  EMMANUEL 

MCClXlEY   JR 
JAMES  DOUGLAS 

MCCUISTION 
MICHAEL  SCOTT 

MCDONNOLD 
PAUL  ERW  IN  .VCGILVRAV 
ROBERT  ALAN  MCLEAN 
CHRISTINE  MARIE 

MCMAHON 
ALLEN  DOUGLAS  MEDLIN 
JOHN  WIL.SON  MELE.AR 
MARK  ."lLLEN  MELNICOFF 
KENNITH  LEIGHTON 

MERRICK 
DE.'iN  THOMAS  METTAM 
DOUGLAS  R   MEYER 
WILLIAM  OLIVER  MEYERS 
JOHN  E  .MIESNER 
KERWIN  EUGENE  .MILLER 
SCOTT  EUGENE  MINER 
PATRICK  JOSEPH  MISKELL 
JOHN  JOSEPH  MITCHARD 
DIANA  MARYELLEN  LYNCH 

MIXON 
ALAN  LEROV  MOLL 
WA-i^NE  EUGENE  MOLN.AR 
BERNARD  LEWIS  MOORE 
COREY  S   MOORE 
GUY  HOLl.ISTER  MORGAN 
G.\RRY  GENE  MOHISSETTE 
JOHN  LLOYD  MORRIS 
WILLI.VM  RANDOLPH 

MORRLSON 
TU^NIS  BRADLEY  MORROW 
DAVID  ARTHUR  MORSE 
THOMAS  WHALEN  MORSE 
.I.VMES  JOSEPH 
MO.SCARDIN1 
SAVING  NICHOLAS 

MOSCARIELI-O 
ANTHONY  STEPHAN 

.MULFORD 
.SHERRY  VANITA 

MULVANEV 
MARK  A   MUNSON 
JOHN  STEPHEN  MURDOCK 
GUY  VICTOR  .MURRAY 
WILLIAM  THEODORE 

MYERS  JR 
JEFFERY  ALAN  NAUS 
JOHN  JOSEPH  NEEDHAM 
BILL  NEGRON 

SCOTT  TRIMBLE  NEIDHOLD 
ELMER  J   NEL.SON 
ROGER  LEE  NIELSON 
BRE.NTJ   OBENOUR 
THOMAS  O  OBRYANT 
KEVIN  B.\RRY  OCONNELL 
JOHN  H   ODON^NELL   II 
CHAP.LES  R  OGLE  JR 
VINCENT  CHARLES  OLIVER 

JR 
BMION  WESLEY  OLSON 
CRAIG  P  OSTREM 
FR.\NCIS  P  O.STR0NIC 
WILLI.\.M  ANTHONY  OTT 
CHARLES  EDWARD 

OVERCASH   JR 
THO.MAS  BLAINE  PANNELL 
PATRICK  RYAN  PARIS 
KERRY  W  A5"NE  PARKER 
J.VMES  CfXlL  PARKS 
.STEPHEN  JOHN 

PATERNOSTER 
MICHAEL  lOHN  PELLOTH 
SHELLEY  PEN-NINGTON 
DAVID  ALLAN  PETERSON 
JAMES  PHIPPS  PETTIT 
MARK  JOSEPH 
PFUNDSTEIN 
EDWIN  A    PHELF'S   III 
E.ARL  WENT)ELL  PHILLIPS. 
JR 


LESTER  LEROV  PHIL.-:)'? 

Ill 
PE\TON  ELWOOD 

PHILLIPS.  Ill 
JOHN  RADCLIFF  PHIPPS  JR 
RENALDO  P  PILI 
THEODORE  S   PITERA 
PAUL  DOUGLAS  PfTZER 
WILLIAM  DANA  POLLOCK 
MICHAEL  REED  POPOVICH 
ANDREW  S    POULOS 
TEN  EVCK  BRONK  POWELL. 

Ill 
DUANE  ALLAN  POWERS 
CARL  W  ILLIAM  PRO 
SCOTT  M    PROVOW 
DAVID  SCOTT  PU-RCELL 
MICHAEL  CHRISTOPHER 

PURCELL 
WILLIAM  RAVMONT)  PVE 
JOHN  R    PVRON    JR 
ROBEIKT  GERARD  QUIRK 
RICHARD  L^-NDON  RADER 
JAMES  MICHAEL  RAY 
ROBERT  B.MtRY 
REDDINGTON 
GARY  LEON  REGLIN 
DENNIS  J   REILLY 
ROBERT  FOSTER 

RESCINITO 
STE\EN  W    RESS 
HOBSON  REYNOLDS 
LARRY  JOHN  RHEA 
MICHAEL  THOMAS  RIBBLE 
ROBERT  JOSEPH  RICHARDS 
STANLEY  R  RICHARDSON 
RICHARD  E    ROBEV 
RICHARD  R   ROBIDOUX 
ROBERT  A   ROCHAU 
JOHN  H    ROGERS 
JOHN  PHILIP  ROGERS 
MELVIN  CLAUDE  ROGERS. 

JR 
JOHN  L   ROGITZ 
RICHARD  JOHN  ROMAC.  II 
JOHN  JOSEPH  ROONEY   JR 
CHARLES  THOMAS 

ROSENBERG 
JOHN  W   ROSS 
PAUL  PATRICK  ROSS 
STEPHEN  VINCENT  ROTH 
SIETZE  J   ROTTON 
JOHN  C.\RL  ROYCE   JH 
MARK  FRANCIS  P.OZWELL 
ROBERT  HAWARD  RUDOLPH 
MICHAEL  LEONARD 

RUNAI.S 
CAREY  DOITHIT  RUPPERT 
RALPH  SCOTT  RUPPERT 
RICHARD  LEE  RUSSELL 
LARRY  LEE  RUTLEDCE 
CHRISTOPHER  J   RYAN 
PATRICK  W    R Y  AN 
WILLIAM  RAVMONT)  RYAN 
VINCENT  S   SADD 
CUS  NMN  SAMBRANO 
RICHARD  WILLIAM 

SANTJELLI 
STEPHEN  WAYNE  SANDERS 
JOHN  H   SANDSTROM 
KATHERINE  LOVEJOV 

SANFORD 
RALPH  P  SCAFFIDI 
MICHAEL  A   SCHAIX 
DANIEL  J   SCHENKE 
RICHARD  ERIC  SCHIEFEN 
KENNETH  T.\RCISIUS 

.SCHMIDT 
PAUL  STEVEN  SCHMITT 
WILLIAM  EDW  ARD 

SCHMITT 
JEFFREY  ALLEN  SCHMITZ 
WILLIAM  J   SCHNEIDER 
ROBERT  J   .SCHOLES 
.MARK  THOMAS 
SCHOONOVER 
RONALD  REtD  SCHOW  E 
MICHAEL  CHRISTOPH 

SCHROEDER 
DAVID  ARTHl-R  SCOTT 
GEORGE  JOSEPH  SCOTT   III 
JOHN  DA\nD  SCOTT 
RANDALL  ALLEN  SEAW  .\RD 
CHE.STERJ   SETO 
KARL  R  SETTE 
RICHARD  CLARK  SEVERS 
JOHN  M   SHARP 
JAMES  WEBER  SHELTON. 

JR 
MICHAEL  SHINEGO 
ROBERT  SHINSKIE 
LOUIS  CRISPIN  SIM.MONS 
MARK  STEPHEN  SIMPSON 
VICTORIA  OERMINO 

SKINNER 
JOHN  P   SKOCSBERG 
RODNEY  WILLIAM  SKOTTTi" 
RICHARD  PAUL  SKRZAT 
DAVID  L  SMITH 
JAMES  FLO-iTl  SMITH 
NEAL  FREDERICK  SMITH 
PAUL  GILBERT  SMITH 
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HANl.^  ..i.NE  SODERHOl.M 
W1U.1AM  W    a<)ER 
STANLEY  A   80W1NMKI 
KENNETH  OEtlRGE 

SPENCER 
ERJt-  SEAL  SPRINGER 
RirHARI)  PATRICK  SPVRR 
TIMOTHY    I    STARK 
MK  HAKI.  NMN  STAVREFF 
RAYMONtiTREECE 

sTF.^R^.s 

BR.MiI,EY  ROBERTS 

>TEf.I.Y 
KEITH  UIWARD  STEIC.ER 
ARTHITI  L   STEPHENS 
FREDRIC  MI1X1  STEPHENS 
JOHN  RISSELL  STEPHENS 
JEFFREY  MICHAEL 

STEVENSON 
MICHEI.E  VALERJE 

STICKNEY 
ROBERT  A    STOBAL'GH 
JOHN  MICHAEL  STOELTINC 
JOHN  SHELDON 

STRATEMEIER 
PAUL  JOSEPH  STREETER 
BRUCE  STUART 
STEPHEN  ANDREW  SUSKO 
ORANT  DEAN 

SUTHERLAND  JR 
STEPHEN  DOUGLAS 

SWA7,EE 
SHEILA  SHROPSHIRE 

SWEETTSER 
WAY'MAN  OWEN  8W1LLEY 

JR 
DAVID  ALEXANDER 

SWINGLE 
PAUL  DAVID  TANZAR 
JOHN  DENNIS  TATE 
LAIRISTON  SALE  TAYLOR 

III 
TIMOTHY  OREN  TAYLOR 
LY'NN  GENE  TEPPEN 
PHILIP  ANTHONY  TESTA 
BRADLEY  THOMANN 
D.ARY'L  SCOTT  THOMPSON 
JAMES  ALAN  THOMPSON 
LAWRENCE  EARL 

THOMPSON 
MICHAEL  RENE  THOMPSON 
ROBERTA  LYNN  THOMPSON 
STEVEN  MICHAEL 

THRAIKILL 
BARRY  M   TIIJ)EN 
WILLIAM  EUGENE 

TILLERSON   JR 
HENRY  HELLMIT  TINOLER 
OAHV  MICHAEL  TOMPKINS 
MARK  MATTHEW  TRENOR 
MARC  1.  TROIANI 


STEPHEN  HOWARD  9 

TRYON 
MICHAEL  D  TSCHILTZ 
ROBFJ*T  URflAN  TIOHV 
DIANNA  MARIE  TIUMAN 
RICHARD  TAD  ICHIDA 
M    R   VALENSTEIN 
EDOAR  BAOOVO  VALERA 
JOEL  KENT  VANDERWALL 
JOHN  CHRISTOPHER 

VANFOSSAN 
ANTHONY  JOSEPH 

VELLUCCI 
JOHN  R    VERBRVCKE 
STEPHEN  JAMES  VESTER 
PAUL  JOSEPH  VONHOENE 
MICHAEL  JOSEPH 

WACAMAN 
WILLIAM  H   WALKER 
CHARLES  DAVID  WALTERS 
ALAN  FREDERICK  WARE 
STEWART  T   W  ARREN 
ROBERT  F   »  ARTHEB 
JOSEPH  NMN  W  ASEK   JR 
MICHAEL  NMI  WATSON 
AARON  D  WATTS 
JOHN  LOUIS  BROWN  WAYNE 
THOMAS  PHILLIP  W  AYNK 
MICHAEL  ANTHONY  WEBB 
CRAIG  ALFRED  WEBSTER 
FRANCIS  WEBSTER 
PETER  HARTY  WELLS 
IXiUGLAS  E  WERTZ 
CHARLES  MICHAEL  WEST 
WILLIAM  THOMAS  WHALE 

III 
BRIAN  MICHAEL  WHITED 
GARY  ALAN  WILLIAMS 
THOMAS  H   WILLIAMS 
WAY'NE  LF_SLIE  WILLIAMS 
DONALD  EUGENE  WILSON 
ELDON  J    WILSON 
RICK  IXll  GLASS  WILSON 
ROBEJIT  GEORGE  W  ILSON 

JR 
STEPHEN  R  WIUSON 
JAMES  ARTHUR  WILTSHIRE 
ARNETT  I   WISE 
WILLIAM  F   WOLF 
CRAIG  STANISLAUS 

W0LF80N 
IXTlNALD  L   WOLVEN 
JAMES  A   WOMBWELL 
DAVII)  ELLIOTT  WRIGHT 
ROBFJIT  PAUL  WRIGHT 
BENJAMIN  SAMUEL  YATE-S 
FRANCES  YATES 
ALLEN  CHARLES  YOUNG 
MICHAEL  J    YURINA 
JAMES M    ZAHORNACKV 
STEVE  RICH.VRD  ZELL 


UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OfKICER-S  iTARi 
To  be  commander 


TIMOTHY  ALLEN  BEA TTY' 
DUANE  ARTHLTl 

BEAUCHAINE 
BRENDA  ERCELLE 

BLACKWELL 
JOE  CAMERON  BLAKE 
MICHAEL  FRANCIS  BOYER 
TERRY  ARTHIR  BRAGG 
ANDREW  ALAN  BRIGGS 
JEFFREY  8C(3TT  BRITTLE 
SARAH  LOUISE  BROWN 
JEFFREY  W   CHIVERS 
WILLIAM  MICHAEL 

CHRISTY 
AN-N  MARIA  CLARK 
BROOKS  ALLEN  COBURN 
RICHARD  H   COYLE 
DAVID  W   CUTTING 
R<XiER  STEVEN 

DADIOMOFF 
JEAN  M    DANIELS 
MILES  PATRICK  DEAN 
KENNETH  M    DEEBLE 
CHRIS  RAY  DEMPSEY 
GLEN-N  EMtJtsON  D0TF:N 
NORMAN  J    FARLEY 
PAUL  MICHAEL  FERMOILE 
GARY  WY-NN  GEAR 
MICHAEL  STEVEN 
OIOROINO 


KENNETH  I  GOLDBERG 
JOHN  WARPIELD  HARDY 
JOSEPH  DANIEL 

HARRINGTON 
WILLIAM  GARY  HARRISON 
MICHAEL  J(JHN  HIGGS 
ROBERT  L   HOWARD 
ROBERT  K    HUUGENS 
WILLIAM  Hi;.SHV  HUFHAM 
VICKI  LYNN  KAINZ 
JOHN  JOSEPH  KEARNEY 
DONALD  J    KSIAZEK 
KEVIN  JAMES  LASHER 
FREDERICK  WOODWARD 

LEITH 
ARLEN  E   LIPPERT 
JOHN  PAUL  LUMtrrTA 
CARL  MARTIN  MAYABB 
JOHN  N    MCCARTHY 
BARRY  GENE  MCFARLAND 
MICHAEL  B   MCOEE 
PETER  MENIO  JR 
JOHN  W    MICKELSON 
ARCHIE  NMN  MITCHELL    )R 
MARTHA  ANN  MITCHELL 
JOSEPH  A    MOLINARI 
PAULM    MOLUlY 
KATHY  BEADING  MOORE 
PATRICK  D   MORCANELLI 
l.ASZLO  CEZA  NEUWIRTH 


SHERRY  HI  TH  NEWTON 
ROBERT  EDMUND  NORRIS 
IKlNALD  K  OWEN 
RICHARD  LY-NN  PAGE 
PAUL  FISK  PAINE 
THOMAS  R   PALMER 
SCOTT  A    PARKER 
DAVID  MICHAEL  PERDUE 
ROBERT  HANSON  PORTER 
WILLIAM  PAUL  RAMSEY 
BRUCE  ALAN  RASMUSSEN 
STEVEN  MICHAEL 

REYNOLDS 
VICTOR  GORE  RISTVEDT 

JR 
STANLEY  R  RODMAN 
DONALD  LEO  ROY 
RONALD  JOHN  Rl-NDSTETiT 
RICHARDS   SAUNDERS 
MARK  D   SAVIGNAC 
KELLY  FORREST  SCHULTZ 
RHONDA  JEAN  SHAFFER 


TERRY  PAIL  SHF.PKRSKI 
MICHAEL  JON  SHEWCHUTC 
SELVEN  LAYNE  SMITH 
WILLIAM  RANDAL  SPENCE 
KEVIN  J   SULLIVAN 
ROBERT  JAMES  SWANSON 
ROBERT  LEE  SYKES 
JOHN  MICHAEL  THOMPSON 
MALCOLM  DEWEY  TIGNOR 

JR 
DONALD  UIUIS  URQUIDEZ 
ROBERT  ALAN  VOGT 
CAROL  M    WALES 
JOHN  R   WEBSTER 
JOHN  WAYNE  WFJSTBRtMJK 
BARY  C  WILLCOX 
PHILIP  ANDREW  W  INTERS 
DAVID  MICHAEL  WOLCHKO 

JR 
SUSAN  WESTON  WOLFE 
TERRA  Y  E   WOOD 


ENGINEERING  DLTV  OFKICERS 

To  be  commander 


OBOROE  APRAHAMIAN 
PATRICK  JOSEPH  BROWN 
KENNARD  MICHAEL 

BUDDENBoHN 
JAMES  L   HUTLtJl 
MICHAEL  DUNN 

CARATHERS 
STEPHEN  CRAIG  COSSEL 
FRED  L  CURRY 
ROCKIE  JEB  DElAlACH 
CHARLES  1.   HEWELL 
THEODORE  FRANK 

LAGERCREN 
EDWIN  GERARD  LANDAUER 


WILLIAM  LEVIS 

WALTER  BITLER  LlNCfll.N 

JR 
AI.VIN  WARREN  I.IPPITT 
ROBERT  GLYNN  MINER 
JAMES  EDWARD  MUSICK 
DAVID  ANTH(jNV  OBRIEN 
PHILIP  JOHN  RfXJERS 
THOMAS  PATRICK 

SHARKEY 
LAURA  DENISE  STUBBs 
D<WALD  JOSEPH  WAl^H 
WILLIAM  HARRY 

WILLIAMS   JR 


AEROSHACE  ENCINEERINC.  DITY  OFFICERS 

lENGINEERINGi 

To  be  commander 


SEAN  PAUL  CROOK 
KEITH  EDWIN  HARDMAN 
WILLIAM  NELSON  JACKSON 
BENJAMIN  BURNHAM 
JAMES   III 


KEVIN  TED  MABIE 
JEFFREY  FatWARDPINKEL 
DAVID  L   POW  LLL 
ROGER  ALLEN  YOUNG 


AEROSPACE  ENGINEERING  DLTV  OFFICERS 

(MAINTENANCE! 

To  be  commander 


PHILLIP  RFXIINAI^ 

POPPEI.L 
FRANTC  WESLEY  THOMSON 
DAVID  ALLEN  ZnRVCHTA 


ALLEN  HENRY  DUNN 
PAUL  EDWARD  HARRIS 
DANNY  BILL  HODGE 
MICHAEL  LEE  MAUCK 
DAVID  LEE  MCKINNEY 

AEROSPACE  ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICERS 

iMAINTENA.NCEi  iTARl 

To  be  commander 

HEX  ALAN  BENT 
SPECIAL  DLTV  OFFICERS  (MERCHANT  MARINE) 

To  be  corrvnandcr 


JEFFREY  DOUGLAS 

ADAMSON 
JOHN  YOUNG  ALLISON 
PETER  JOHN  BLAKE 
THOMAS  JOSEPH 

DES,IARDINS 
KENNETH  LEE  IXINAHUE 
MATTHEW  JOHN  FLAHtJlTY 
CHARLES  EDWARD 

I.ANHAM 
CRAIG  WEST  LEE 
DAVID  L   LIEBERMAN    III 
BURNICE  EDWARD 

MALPASS 
MICHAEL  TIMOTHY- 

MONAHAN 
KEVIN  EDGAR  M<X)NEV 


ANTHONY  HARRY  MURRAY 

III 
TIMOTHY  LEWIS  ONEIL 
JOHN  GEORGE  PfcTERLIN 

III 
RANDALL  LOLLS  PINETTI 
MICHAEL  KEVIN  RAAB 
THOMAS  KOEP  ROSE 
ROBERT  VINCENT  SHEEN 

JR 
GARY  ALLEN  SIDELINGER 
WILLIAM  ALDEN  SPlX>NER 

III 
JOHN  FREDERICK 

WHITEI.EY 
MATTHEW  GEORGE 

WILKENS 


SPECIAL  DLTV  OFFICERS  (CRVPTOLOGYi 
To  be  commander 


EUGENE  PAUL  BESEL 
CHARLES  HENRY  CHASSOT 
JR 


FRED  ARNOLD  CI.AVELLI 
ROBERT  LEE  ERWIN 
KENNETH  EDWARD  GREEN 


MICHAEL  NASH  HAASE 
THOMAS  STAI.EY' 

HAWTHORNE 
RONALD  EUGENE  HECOX 
GORDON  JOHN  HILL 
GEORGE  W  ILLIAM  HOLMES 
THOMAS  JAMES  KEATING 
DAVID  WAYNE  LEE 


June  2.  1992 

CORDON  El  GENE  MKIJ<  1] 
RONALD  GEORGE  M:HALE^ 
ANTHONY  FRANK 

gUIDATANO  JR 
GEORGE  W  ESLEV  SMITH 

JR 
RANDELLC  SMITH  J R 
GARY  LESLIE  SIXUVAN 


June  2,  1992 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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SPECIAL  DLTY  OFFICERS  (INTELLIGENCE) 

To  be  commander 


FORREST  HARRY  ALLISON 

II 
EUGENE  BOJARSKI 
THOMAS  P  BREY'ER 
BETH  ADELE  BRODER«EN 
SUSAN  MARIE  BRVNESTAD 
ROBERT  JOHN 

BURCHHARDT 
KATHLEEN  AN^N 

CHAD BOURNE 
DARYL  H-NN  CHAPMAN 
DCaCLAS  CREIGHTON 

CLARK 
8UBAN  ANN  COTTEY 
LEONARD  ALBERT  CITITIS 

II 
THOMAS  W  CLTSFORTH 
FRANCIS  CLARKE 

DACHILLE 
PAUL  1.   E   DAVIS 
RUSTIN  ECKSTROM 
LAWRENCE  ARTHUR 

ELLIOTT 
ROBERT  JOSEPH  ERl^ND 

JR 
DENIS  W  ILLIAM  FUWD 
JOHN  A    FLORIO 
ROGER  ARLAN  FOWLER    SR 
DAVID  PATRIC  FHANCZYK 
JOSEPH  WAYNE  OALLA 
EDWARD  P  GIBSON 
PATRICK  FRANCIS  CILDEA 
RICHARD  CHARLES  GLUCK 
KEITH  B  GOOD 
WILLIAM  EDWARD 

HARDING 
SVEN  NORDSTROM 

HASTINGS 
JOHN  W    JELICH    III 
WILLIAM  GARY  JOHNSON 
THOMAS  JOSEPH  KAPURCH 

Robert c  Kennedy 

lAMES  LEE  KEN-NY- 
CHRIS  R    KOURY 
LINDA  HALL  KUEHNE 
FRANCIS  JAMES  JOSEPH 

KULICK 
TIMOTHY  JOHN  UlCKHART 


CAROLINE  EUZABETH 

LOKKINS 
MICHAEL  WILMER  LUTCHE 
WILLIAM  NICHOLAS 

MANAHAN 
GEORGE  FRANKLIN 

MANSFIELD 
BRUCE  CARL  MARTIN 
JAMES  M    MCCLURE   JR 
DAVID  ROBERT  MUENKEL 
sHEatRY  DAWN  NEFF 
RICHARD  RAYMOND 

OBENHAUS 
JAN  CHRISTINE  ODONOVAN 
TIMOTHY  JAMES 

PARMENTIER 
HILLMAN  PATTEN 
JOHN  WARREN  PRASCHER 
JAMES  HALLIBURTON 

PUCKLTT 
CHARLES  HENRY  ROBERTS 
UJUIS  F   SADLFJl 
DOUGLAS  JOHN  SAHRBECK 
EDWARD  GREGORY 

SCHEUMANN 
ALAN  KARL  SCHNEIDER 
CONSTANCE  MARIE 

SKNKOWSKI 
BRUCE  MILLER  BHAPARD 
MICHAEL  ROBERT  SIDROW 
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THE  TRANSATLANTIC 
KKLATIONSHIP 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

Ot    hLuklbA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

TL^'>d^^U.  June  2.  1992 

Mr  FASCELL-  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  18.  the 
Atlantic  Assembly  took  place  in  Banff.  Can- 
ada At  that  session,  members  of  the  assem- 
bly ancj  associated  delegations  from  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  held  a 
momentous  debate  on  the  future  of  the  trans- 
atlantic relationship 

Presiding  over  the  conference  was  our  es- 
teemed colleague,  CharliE  Rose,  who  is 
president  of  the  assembly  He  opened  the 
session  with  an  important  and  vital  address  on 
the  future  of  that  relationship  I  urge  Members 
to  consider  his  wise  counsel 

Representative  ROSE'S  address  follows: 

iji  l.m.nl;  Ar^iiHLss  OF  Hon   Ch.^hlik  Hose 

This  is  the  ri^rht  time  and  the  rii?ht  forum 
fur  a  deliberation  on  the  future  of  the  Trans- 
atlantic Relationship.  It  Is  the  right  time  be- 
cause on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  we  are 
trying  to  come  to  terms  with  the  profound 
changes  taking  place  in  Europe.  And  it  is  the 
right  forum  because  as  parliamentarians  we 
represent  publics  who  will  now  demand  to 
know  what  this  Alliance,  and  all  the  cost  it 
represents,  means  in  a  post-Cold  War  world; 
they  will  reasonably  ask.  What  benefits  de- 
rive from  maintaining  it? 

The  collapse  of  the  Soviet  empire  would  by 
itself  require  that  we  reexamine  our  prem- 
ises. But  our  task  today  is  given  urgency  by 
the  imperative— a  moral  and  securit.v  imper- 
ative— that  we  deal  with  the  endemic  vio- 
lence that  is  scarring  the  European  land- 
scape: 

How  do  we  prevent  such  conflicts? 

And  how  do  we  deal  with  them  once  they 
have  erupted? 

There  is  no  shortage  of  institutions  with  a 
claim  to  relevance.  But  not  one  at  this  mo- 
ment has  the  political  legitimacy  or  the 
military  means  to  permit  effective  action. 

This  new  situation  demands  that  we  bring 
fresh  thinking  to  our  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  security,  the  roles  and  responsibil- 
ities of  various  organizations,  and  our  re- 
spective contributions. 

One  element  in  this  process  of  reassess- 
ment is  undisputed:  the  Atlantic  Alliance  re- 
tains a  pivotal  place  among  the  various  orga- 
nizations that  are  attempting  to  grapple 
with  these  diverse  challenges.  In  my  judg- 
ment, and  I  think  most  of  us  are  in  agree- 
ment. NATO  has  reacted  with  commendable 
flexibility  and  rapidity  to  the  new  condi- 
tions. The  creation  of  the  Co-operation 
Council  is  a  welcome  sign  that  the  Alliance 
is  prepared  to  move  beyond  its  traditional 
role  and  begin  to  assume  responsibility  for 
providing  security  throughout  Europe. 

This  reorientation  by  NATO  i?  being  ac- 
companied by  adjustments  w;th;n  the  Alli- 
ance itself,  particularly  in  its  transatlantic 
dimension.  Both  North  American  partners 
are  assessing  their  respective  contributions 


to  the  .'Mhante  For  Canada,  the  decision  to 
I'nd  the  military  presence  m  Europe  has  been 
taken.  For  its  part,  the  United  States  will 
retain  a  military  presence  but  at  sharply  re- 
duced levels.  During  the  time  of  the  Cold 
War.  the  presence  of  North  American  armed 
forces  m  Europe  had  a  clear  military  ration- 
ale and  carried  high  political  and  s.vmbolic 
value  as  a  sign  of  ultimate  commitment.  But 
times  and  strategic  conditions  have  changed 
dramatically  and  this  commitment  can  be 
demonstrated  in  ways  more  in  tune  with  do- 
mestic and  international  realities. 

Those  who  continue  to  cling  to  this  sym- 
bolism and  who  react  nervously  to  any  read- 
;.;stment  should  not  confuse  force  levels 
with  commitment.  As  an  American  rep- 
lesentative.  I  am  convinced  that  the  United 
States  will  remain  committed  to.  and  in- 
volved in.  European  security.  Our  natural 
ties,  our  ciwn  self  interest,  and  our  historical 
experience  will  ensure  that  this  remains  so. 
It  IS  equally  certain  that  we  will  continue  to 
see  NATO  as  the  primary  vehicle  for  US  in- 
volvement and  engagement  in  Europe, 

My  starting  point  for  this  debate,  there- 
fore, is  not  whether  the  United  States  will 
remain  involved  in  NATO  and  in  Europe  but 
how  we  can  make  this  involvement  more  ef- 
fective: How  collectively  we  can  ensure  that 
our  Alliance  plays  a  full  and  proper  role  in 
achieving  peace  and  stability  in  Europe.  To- 
gether, we  must  find  ways  to  harness  the  po- 
tential that  has  served  us  so  well  in  the  past 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future. 

Specifically,  we  must  ask  how  NATO  can 
help  in  the  search  for  solutions  to  the  mul- 
tiple sources  of  instability  that  are  now  af- 
flicting Europe?  One  answer  must  be  to 
achieve  a  more  effective  relationship  be- 
tween NATO  and  the  CSCE.  We  must  find 
ways  in  which  the  unique  assets  of  the  Alli- 
ance can  be  placed  at  the  service  of  the 
broader  interests  of  European  security. 

The  Co-operation  Council  represents  a  first 
step  in  this  direction.  It  will  perform  an  im- 
portant educational  role  in  providing  advice 
and  expertise  to  the  countries  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  on  a  range  of  security-relat- 
ed issues.  But  this  role,  in  my  judgment,  is 
not  enough.  N.^TO  must  adopt  a  more  active 
role  in  the  search  for  security  in  Europe. 

We  should  have  no  illusions.  Politically 
this  will  be  difficult  to  achieve.  Neverthe- 
less, a  start  should  be  made.  I  believe  that 
the  Co-operation  Council  could  provide  a 
manageable  forum  not  simply  to  discuss  re- 
gional disputes  but  to  find  common  ground 
and  move  actively  toward  real  compromise 
and  conflict  resolution. 

The  other  answer  lies  in  using  NATO's 
military  assets  for  new.  more  diverse,  but 
more  relevant  purposes.  I  believe  NATO 
must  restructure  its  military  forces  radi- 
cally—and rethink  the  use  of  these  forces— if 
it  is  to  harness  its  military  potential  in  a 
manner  that  relates  to  today's  needs.  Let  us 
be  clear  about  this:  NATO  has  assets  unique 
in  the  world  which  can  and  should  be  utilized 
where  they  can  be  brought  to  bear  with  con- 
structive effect. 

These  unique  assets  are: 

The  elaborate  defence  planning  arrange- 
ments that  NATO  has  developed  and  prac- 
ticed during  many  .vears: 


The  co-ordination  of  national  defence 
plans: 

The  agreeing  of  siar.aards  and  goals  for 
military  forces: 

The  regular  co-operation  and  exchange  of 
information  between  our  Ministries  of 
Defence,  and 

The  existence  of  an  integrated  command 
structure  that  routinely  carries  out  all  the 
peacetime  planning  and  joint  training  need- 
ed to  ensure  that  our  armed  forces  could  act 
in  unison  should  the  occasion  arise. 

Of  all  the  worlds  m.ultinational  institu- 
tions— a  veritable  alphabet  soup — only  NATO 
has  the  ability  to  bring  multinational  mili- 
tary force  to  bear. 

Now.  some  will  respond  by  saying  that 
N.\TO  has  already  adopted  a  new  strategy 
and  is  already  developing  a  new  force  struc- 
ture. But  the  central  orientation  of  this  new- 
approach  remains  the  traditional — and  I  be- 
lieve anachronistic — orientation  of  defence 
of  our  own  territory  against  a  direct  attack. 
Such  a  defence  is  being  maintained  against 
threats  which  we  can  no  longer  specify  and 
which  frankly  most  of  us  find  difficult  to 
imagine. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  defence  of  our  own 
territory  must  remain  one  function  of  our 
forces.  But  in  today's  environment  that 
function  is  not  enough  to  justify  the  enor- 
mous effort  and  expenditure.  The  reality  is 
that  the  rationale  guiding  Alliance  strategy 
has  little  to  do  with  what  we  all  recognize  is 
the  most  serious  security  concern  in  Europe, 

Let  us  therefore  give  our  forces  a  mission 
that  is  truly  relevant  to  today's  problems. 
Let  us  demonstrate  to  our  public  that  their 
taxes  are  supporting  military  forces  and  an 
Alliance  mechanism  that  are  relevant  to  to- 
day's concerns. 

How-  can  we  ai  hieve  this  objective''  The 
first  step  is  clear:  Our  political  authorities 
must  formally  endorse  peace-keeping  as  a 
mission  for  the  Alliance;  and  they  must  then 
task  our  military  authorities  to  undertake 
the  neces.sary  preparations. 

By  peace-keeping.  I  mean  the  broad  range 
of  military  activities  required  for  conflict 
prevention  and  resolution.  These  range  from 
the  sending  of  individual  observers  and  mon- 
itors to  the  dispatch  of  active  combat- 
equipped  units. 

If  we  to  make  this  transition  from  terri- 
torial defence  to  a  more  diverse  military 
role,  we  will  need  interplay  between  our  po- 
litical and  military  authorities.  I  want  our 
military  authorities  to  begin  to  think  about 
how  the  Alliance  could  respond  if  asked.  I 
would  like  them  to  assess  what  forces  are 
available,  with  what  experience,  what  logis- 
tic and  support  capabilities  are  required,  and 
what  sort  of  multinational  units  would  be 
appropriate.  In  other  words,  just  as  our  mili- 
tary authorities  have  co-ordinated  our  ef- 
forts to  face  a  direct  military  threat,  so  they 
should  now  co-ordinate  our  collective  efforts 
to  address  the  multiple  risks  that  exist 
throughout  Europe. 

Of  course,  preparing  ourselves  militarily  to 
perform  a  peacekeeping  role  is  only  the  be- 
ginning. We  w'ill  also  need  to  achieve  a  new- 
political  framework  that  provides  for  effec- 
tive decisions  relating  to  the  commitment  of 
NATO    forces    when    the    need    arises.    This 
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fiaiiievviiik  presumably  will  provide  ihat 
NATO  assets  would  be  used  only  if  requested 
by  a  lenritimate  political  authority -meaniriK 
the  United  Nations  or  the  CSCE 

Any  such  framework  would  provide,  of 
course,  that  other.  non-NATO  forces  would 
also  be  used  regularly.  Several  countries  out- 
side of  the  Alliance  have  considerable  experi- 
ence In  peacekeepinK.  and  it  is  hardly  our  as- 
piration to  see  NATO  become  the  world's  po- 
lice-force. But  NATO  does  offer  what  is 
unique  and  what  in  some  circumstances  will 
be  essential:  a  core  of  military  forces  which 
can  act  together  rapidly  and  cohesively. 

While  such  a  framework  is  easy  to  sketch 
In  the  abstract,  it  will  be  enormously  dif- 
ficult to  achieve  in  the  real  world  Therefore, 
what  I  have  said  today  may  be  summarized 
as  follows;  NATO  has  two  tasks  one  of  mili- 
tary reorientation  and  one  of  developing  a 
new  political  framework  to  Kive  utility  to 
that  new  military  orientation— and  we 
should  be  workini?  on  both  tasks  simulta- 
neously and  with  some  sense  of  urirency. 

Let  me  conclude  my  remarks  by  turninK  to 
our  own  work  in  this  Assembly.  I  believe  we 
have  set  a  tfood  example  in  responding  to  the 
needs  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  Build- 
InK  on  the  work  of  my  predecessors,  these 
are  three  aspects  of  my  Presidency  of  which 
I  am  particularly  proud: 

1  First,  the  presence  and  active  involve- 
ment here  In  Banff  of  our  associate  dele- 
ffates"  Is  llvlnK  proof  that  the  initiative 
launched  by  Bill  Roth  and  myself  Is  working. 

2.  Second,  the  Rose-Roth  seminars  are  an 
excellent  example  of  the  Assembly  respond- 
ing to  particular  problems,  and  in  areas 
where  we  can  be  most  helpful  We  have  had 
seminars  on  parliamentar.v  control  of 
defence,  on  defence  conversion  on  CSCIC.  But 
let  me  highlight  for  one  moment  our  semi- 
nars in  Vilnius  and  Riga  on  Baltic  security 
These  seminars  focussed  on  a  regional  prob- 
lem of  some  urgency,  they  drew  together  the 
various  interested  parties.  Including  the 
local  Russian  military  who  are  the  source  of 
the  problem,  but  they  also  Involved  Alliance 
legislators,  thereby  placing  a  regional  prob- 
lem in  the  broader  European  perspective. 

Without  doubt,  we  achieved  a  better  mu- 
tual understanding  of  this  problem  and.  1 
would  like  to  think,  moved  the  issue  just 
slightly  closer  to  resolution.  I  am  pleased 
that  this  process  has  been  taken  a  stage  fur- 
ther here  In  Banff  with  further  meetings  be- 
tween Baltic  and  Russian  parliamentarians. 
Nothing  symbolizes  the  value  of  our  work 
more  than  the  mutual  understanding  and 
confidence  that  these  meetings  have  pro- 
vided. 

Who  knows?  Perhaps  we  can  achieve  the 
same  progress  with  respect  to  an  issue  which 
has  preoccupied  us  here:  the  Macedonia  ques- 
tion, which  will  be  the  focus  of  one  of  our 
Rose-Roth  seminars  In  Athens  in  October 

Finally,  I  believe  the  role  that  this  Assem- 
bly will  play  in  the  organization  of  the  new 
CSCE  parliamentary  assembly  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  sort  of  co-operation  and 
interaction  that  should  exist  between  NATO 
and  the  CSCE.  So  long  as  the  Assembly  con- 
tinues to  perform  such  a  role,  reacting  with 
flexibility  and  imagination  to  the  needs  of 
today,  you  need  have  no  fear  of  continuing 
American  Interest,  involvement,  and  com- 
mitment. 


IXTFNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

KiLLiAN    AND  i'ALMKTTo  HIGH 
STUDFA'TS  HARMONIZF. 

HO.N.  ILL\.\.\  ROS-LfJITINF.N 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSh:.NT.\TlVK.S 

Tuesday.  Jurte  2.  1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  un- 
precedented cooperation  between  two  rival 
high  school  bands  m  Miami  Kilhan  High 
School  and  Palmetto  High  School  m  Miami 
have  been  rivals  in  football,  band  competition, 
and  all  kinds  ol  competitive  activities  as  long 
as  they  have  both  existed  But  this  year,  the 
students  and  parents  of  both  schools  bands, 
orchestras,  and  jazz  bands  are  cooperating  to 
hold  a  joint  music  and  arts  show  to  raise  funds 
for  the  music  departments  in  both  schools. 
Students  like  Karen  Eber.  Killian's  band  cap- 
tain, and  Robert  Longfield.  Palmetto's  orches- 
tra director  express  enthusiasm  about  learning 
to  make  music  together,  instead  of  competing. 

The  Miami  Herald  published  an  article  on 
the  remarkable  cooperation  between  these 
rival  schools  which  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  RecO(=io: 

KlLLlAN.  P.\LMfnTO  TO  HaRMO.NIZE 
I  By  Manuel  M.  Ruiz) 

For  once,  the  rival  bands  of  Killian  and 
Palmetto  high  schools  will  meet  on  one  field 
without  trying  to  oulgun  each  other  during 
a  performance. 

Call  it  the  band  of  the  bands. 

This  Sunday,  the  marching,  jazz  and  con- 
cert bands  as  well  as  the  auxiliary  dance 
lines,  majorettes  and  flag  corps  from  KiUian 
and  Palmetto  will  team  up  to  cosponsor  a 
music  and  arts  festival  fund-raiser  at  the 
Deering  Estate.  16701  SW  72nd  Ave. 

"We've  never  done  this  before."  said  Kil- 
lian band  captain  Karen  Kber.  "But  our  band 
parent  groups  thought  it  would  be  a  great 
way  to  raise  money  for  our  music  and  band 
programs." 

Although  the  schools  are  rivals  on  the 
football  field.  Eber  said  the  unusual  partner- 
ship isn't  far-fetched  because  both  schools 
serve  students  from  some  of  the  same  South 
Dade  nelghl>orhoods. 

"Were  sister  schools."  Eber  said  "We  re 
part  of  the  same  neighborhoods  and  we're 
both  wonderful  bands  that  have  worked  to- 
gether before.  We  have  a  friendly  rivalry 
going." 

Palmetto  shares  the  same  excitement. 

•We're  looking  forward  to  making  music 
together."  said  Robert  Longfield.  Palmetto 
High's  orchestra  dii-ector.  "It's  going  to  l5e  a 
beautiful  performance  and  we  owe  it  to  our 
parents  for  their  great  support  of  our  music 
programs." 

Sunday's  event  starts  at  9  a.m.  with  an 
arts  and  crafts  exhibition.  The  outdoor  con- 
certs begin  at  11  a.m.  with  individual  per- 
formances fi'om  .some  of  the  school's  top  so- 
loists. The  jazz  and  concert  bands  from  each 
.school  as  well  as  Palmetto  High's  orchestra 
and  percussion  ensemble  will  tome  on  at 
12  30  p.m  and  alternate  performances  until  5 
p.m.  Then  both  bands  will  combine  to  play 
The  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

High  school  bands  traditionally  receive 
supplemental  support  from  Dade  school 
budgets,  but  that  funding  has  decreased  in 
the  past  two  years,  said  KiUlan  band  director 
Alan  Fetterman. 

"This  past  football  season  we  were  budg- 
eted for  transportation  to  only  four  of  our 
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teams  10  or  so  games.  If  our  principal  didn  ' 
help  us  at  the  last  minute,  we  wouldn't  have 
been  able  to  go,"  Fetterman  said. 

Currently,  most  of  the  Killian  band's  an 
nual  budget  of  J40.000  comes  from  year-round 
fund-raising    activities    that    members    and 
their    parents    sponsor    These    include    cai 
washes,  doughnut  sales  and  candy  sales. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Palmetto  and 
Killian  High  School  band  students,  majorettes, 
flag  corps  and  dance  groups  for  their  out- 
standing spirit  of  cooperation.  I  especially 
commend  the  two  schools'  parents  groups 
which  put  this  celebration  together.  Coopera- 
tion between  rivals  can  help  our  children  learn 
to  get  along  together,  and  to  heal  some  of  the 
divisions  that  separate  our  society. 


THK   CONCERNKD   BLACK   MEN. 
INC..   BLACK  YOUTH  RECOGNI 
TION  AND  AWARDS  BANQUET 


fiON.  LICIEN  E,  BUCKWFIL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdau.  June  2.  1992 

Mr  BLACKWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  honor  the  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  Con- 
cerned Black  Men.  Inc..  on  the  occasion  ot 
their  Annual  Recognition  and  Awards  Banquet 
This  national  organization,  which  was  founded 
in  my  own  hometown  of  Philadelphia,  intro- 
duces many  of  our  disadvantaged  African- 
American  sons  and  daughters  to  the  role  mod- 
els they  desperately  need,  and  assists  our 
youth  in  their  development  into  respectable 
and  successful  adults 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Annual  Recognition  and 
Awards  Banquet,  which  will  take  place  on  Sat- 
urday. June  6.  1992.  will  be  an  occasion  to 
celebrate  the  achievements  of  young  Afro- 
Americans.  Children  and  young  adults  from 
around  Philadelphia  will  gather  to  listen  to  and 
speak  with  our  city's  exceptional  young  men 
and  women.  Along  with  the  many  other 
projects  sponsored  by  Concerned  Black  Men, 
the  event  is  a  demonstration  of  support  and 
encouragement  lor  our  next  generation  of 
leaders  by  Philadelphia's  men.  On  the  night  ol 
the  banquet,  the  Concerned  Black  Men  will 
also  award  college  scholarships  to  deserving 
and  needy,  inner-city,  high  school  graduates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  commending  the  Phila- 
delphia Chapter  of  Concerned  Black  Men. 
Inc.,  who,  by  donating  their  time,  their  effort 
and  their  skills,  demolishes  the  myth  that  black 
men  are  indifferent  to  the  young  and  the  future 
of  their  community.  In  particular,  their  Rec- 
ognition and  Awards  Banquet  will  be  an  inspi- 
ration to  our  community 


TRIBUTE  TO  JASON 
BARTHOLOMEW 


HON,  ,IAMF5  \.  TR."\nC.\NT,  JR, 


June  2.  1992 

lion"  Poster  Contest  for  the  "Easter  Thyme" 
sponsored  by  the  Catholic  War  Vets 

Young  Jason  is  a  fourth  grader  at  St. 
Charles  School  in  Boardman  in  my  17th  Dis- 
trict ot  Ohio   Congratulations,  Jason 

Mr  Speaker,  it  took  a  great  deal  of  courage 
and  talent  to  create  a  winning  work  for  such 
an  outstanding  contest  and  I  am  proud  to  pay 
tribute  to  Jason  for  persevering.  The  reward  is 
^ell  deserved 
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and  thank  him  for  all  ^is  contributions  to  the     RESOLUTION     OF     POLITICAL     AC- 
community.  TION     COMMITTEE     OF     CHERRY 

HILL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2.  1992 

Mr    TRAFICANT.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  have  the 
special    honor   of   congratulating   Jason   eSr 
tholomew,  the  winner  of  the    First  in  the  Na- 


A   Tini-iUTK  TO  SKIG    RoTi^SCHILD 

HO.N.  R1CH\RD  E.  NL\L 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVE.s 

Tuesdav.  June  2.  1992 

Mr,  NEAL  of  Massachusetts  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  recognize  and  pay  tribute  to  the  ex- 
traordinary service  Mr  Seig  Rothschild  has 
contributed  to  the  Springfield,  MA.  community 
Mr  Rolhschiid's  selfless  elforts  have  been 
recognized  by  the  Kodimoh  Brotherhood  m 
one  of  their  highest  awards,  the  Kodimoh 
Brotherhood  Humanitarian  Award, 

The  Kodimoh  Brotherhood  Humanitarian 
Award  was  established  in  "'982  by  a  past 
president,  Max  Gruber  The  award  was  made 
in  loving  memory  of  Mr  Gruber's  parents,  Ida 
and  Ben  Gruber  The  award  is  given  t'.j 
Kodimoh  members  who  have  distinguished 
triemselves  for  their  unrelenting  commitment 
to  serving  others  The  members  receiving  the 
award  have  committed  themselves  to  worthy 
causes  m  the  community  and  generously 
given  their  time,  concern,  and  dedication  to 
those  who  need  assistance 

Mr  Speaker,  Seig  Rothschild  is  one  who  is 
certainly  deserving  of  this  prestigious  awara 
Seig  and  his  wife,  NeMie,  came  to  Springfield 
m  IQ-IO  and  joined  Congregation  Kodimoh  m 
the  same  year  They  have  been  mairied  for  5-i 
years,  and  have  two  sons,  Michael  and  David, 
plus  five  grandchildren  Mr.  Rothschild  is  re- 
tired from  Blake's  Department  Store. 

Mr  Rothschild's  service  to  his  community  is 
exemplary.  He  has  beeo  a  volunteer  lor  the 
Springfield  Jewish  Federation  for  40  years,  Mr. 
Rothschild  also  finds  time  to  commit  to  the 
Jewish  Nursing  Hom,e  and  participate  in  the 
Meals  on  Wheels  Program  tor  senior  shut-ms. 
He  was  a  founding  member  of  the  Kodimoh 
bingo,  which  helped  raise  much-needed  tunds 
lor  the  Congregation  Kodimoh  during  its  fledg- 
ling years  He  has  been  a  lifelong  member  of 
the  Kodimoh  Brotherhood  and  its  fundraismg 
counterpart,  the  i20  Club  During  his  tenure 
with  the  brotherhood.  Mr  Rothschild  gave  be- 
nevolently of  himself-  Being  an  active  blood 
donor  for  many  years,  he  also  taught  English 
to  new  immigrants  and  tirelessly  served  the 
Jewish  community  in  any  capacity  asked  of 
him.  Seig  and  Nellie  are  consistently  dedi- 
cated to  the  improvement  of  the  qualit>'  of  lite 
for  all  people  m  our  community,  and  have  es- 
pecially concentrated  their  work  on  the  elderly 

Unfortunately  there  are  not  many  people  like 
Mr  Rothschild,  It  there  were  more  people  who 
would  give  their  time  and  effort  to  help  those 
who  are  incapable  of  helping  themselves,  we 
would  live  in  a  much  gentler  world.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  take  this  time  to  gratefully  recog- 
nize the  tireless  efforts  of  Mr   Seig  Rothschild 


A  SPECIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  DR. 
CHARLES  A.  WALKER 

HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHHSENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2.  1992 

Mr  STOKES  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  saddened 
to  inform  my  colleagues  of  the  recent  death  ot 
Charles  A.  Walker.  Ph.D.  Dr.  Walker  directed 
the  Office  of  Outreach  Development  at  the  Na- 
tional Library'  of  Medicine.  With  his  passing  on 
May  16.  1992.  the  Nation  lost  a  great  scientist 
and  notable  leader.  During  this  lifenme.  Dr 
Walker  enjoyed  a  distinguished  career  and 
served  as  an  inspiration  to  all.  I  want  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  of  the  highlights  of 
his  career 

Charles  A  Walker  earned  a  magna  cum 
laude  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  science 
and  agriculture  from  Arkansas  A&M  College 
and  a  master's  degree  m  biochemistry  and  nu- 
trition from  Washington  State  University.  He 
went  on  to  earn  a  doctorate  in  pharmacology 
from  Stritch  School  of  Medicine,  Loyola  Uni- 
versity Dr  Walker's  postdoctoral  training  in- 
cluded research  at  Harvard.  Woods  Hole  Ma- 
rine Biological  Laboratory,  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratory,  and  at  NASA  facilities 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  academic  career  of 
Charles  Walker  ranged  from  assistant  profes- 
sor of  biology  at  Fort  Valley  State  to  professor 
and  chairman  of  the  pharmacology  department 
of  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at 
Tuskegee  institute  He  also  served  as  dean  of 
the  College  of  Pharmacy  and  coordinator  of 
the  Health  Science  Center  at  Florida  A&M 
University,  and  as  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Arkansas  at  Pine  Bluff. 

As  director  of  the  Office  of  Outreach  Devel- 
opmient  at  the  National  Library  of  Medicine. 
Dr  Walker  was  spearheading  efforts  to  con- 
nect underserved  health  professionals,  many 
of  whom  practice  m  rural  and  inner-city  minor- 
ity communities,  to  the  enormous  computer- 
ized medical  information  resources  of  the  Li- 
brary. One  focus  of  his  efforts  was  the  lower 
Mississippi  Delta  region,  one  of  the  poorest 
areas  of  the  Nation.  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  National  Library  will  continue  this  outreach 
program  to  which  Dr.  Walker  contributed  so 
much. 

We  look  with  pride  upon  Dr  Walker's  many 
accomplishments  during  his  lifetime.  He  is  the 
author  of  more  than  i50  scientific  publications 
and  the  organizer  of  international  symposia  in 
Japan.  France.  Italy.  Germany,  and  China.  In 
addition,  Dr  Walker  is  credited  with  instituting 
the  first  and  only  doctorate  program  m  the 
pharmaceutical  sciences  at  a  historically  black 
institution.  Florida  A&M  University 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  his  family,  colleagues 
and  friends  in  mourning  the  passing  of 
Charles  Walker  We  have  lost  a  good  friend, 
our  youth  have  lost  a  positive  role  model,  and 
our  Nation  has  lost  a  valued  scientist,  educa- 
tor, and  leader. 


HON,  ROBERT  E,  .\NDREWS 

u>   N  r.  »N   ."Ki-..-«r.'i 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2. 1992 
Mr,  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  rise  todav  to  enter  into  the  Record  a  res- 
olution passed  by  the  Political  Action  Commit- 
tee of  Cherry  Hill,  NJ.  on  Apnl  3.  '992  The 
resolution  addresses  allegations  that  Secretary 
of  State  James  A.  Baker  iii  made  three  anti- 
semitic  remarks  ana  raises  concerns  that 
Secretary  Baker  has  not  satisfactorily  re- 
sponded to  those  allegations 

I  want  the  RECORD  to  show  that  I  have  re- 
quested a  response  from  Secretary  Baker, 
and  that  I  agree  with  the  resolution  ol  the 
Cherry  Hill  committee  that  the  Secretary 
should  consider  resigning  his  post  if  he  is  un- 
able to  clarify  his  alleged  remarks. 
Thank  you. 
Political  Action  Committee  ok  Cherry 

Hill 
Whereas  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker 
has  denied  reports  that  he  made  an  obscene 
remark  about  American  Jews,  but  has  failed 
to  address  reports  of  two  related  remarks, 
that  he  has  referred  to  pro-Israel  congress- 
men as  "the  little  Knesset'"  las  reported  in 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer)  and  that  he  has 
said,  "'Jews  remember  the  Holocaust,  but 
ihey  forget  insults  as  soon  as  they  smell 
cash  "  las  reported  in  the  Israeli  daily 
Ma'ariv);  and 

Whereas  the  allegations  made  about 
Baker's  statements  follow  a  series  of  actions 
by  the  Secretary  that  could  be  seen  as  con- 
firming the  attitude  expressed  in  the  deroga- 
tory statements,  including:  authoring  United 
Nations  resolutions  condemning  Israel  in  ex- 
traordinarily harsh  language,  implying,  dur- 
ing Congressional  testimony,  that  the  re- 
quested loan  guarantees  for  Israel  are  U.S. 
grants:  becoming  the  first  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State  to  challenge  the  right  of  Jews  to  live 
in  all  parts  of  Jerusalem:  and,  most  recently, 
the  apparent  leaking  to  the  media  of  erro- 
neous information  concerning  alleged  Israeli 
transfer  of  Patriot  technology  to  other  coun- 
tries: 

Therefore,  we  express  our  concern  that  the 
Secretary's  failure  to  clarify  the  reports  al- 
leging anti-Jewish  remarks,  and  his  pursu- 
ance of  a  policy  of  confrontation  with  our 
ally  Israel,  is  damaging  American  credibility 
and  Mr.  Baker  should  consider  resigning  so 
as  not  to  undermine  the  ability  of  the  U.S. 
administration  to  serve  as  an  effective,  hon- 
est broker  in  the  Arab-Israeli  peace  negotia- 
tions. 


WOMAN'S  CLUB  OF  HIALEAH 
HONORED  AS  CLUB  OK  THE  YEAR 

HON.  ILL\.NA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.VTATA'ES 
Tuesday.  June  2.  1992 
Ms  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  Woman's  Club  ol  Hia- 
leah  on  tneir  weli-desen/ed  selection  as  cijb 
of  the  year  by  the  Florida  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs.  The   Woman's  Club  of  Hiaiean. 
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founded  in  19^2,  has  a  long  history  of  commu- 
nity sen«'ice,  including  the  founding  Of  a  Ibrary, 
raising  funds  for  welfare  centers,  and  support- 
ing the  preservation  of  history,  culture,  and  the 
environment 

Headed  by  club  president  Ann  Thompson, 
the  Hialeah  club  performed  over  15,000  hours 
of  community  service  during  1991.  That  is  an 
average  of  5  weeks  of  full-time  work  per  mem- 
ber Their  service  included  raising  funds  lor 
scholarships,  hospitals,  and  historical  libraries. 
The  Miami  Herald  published  an  article  about 
this  generous  and  outstanding  group  of 
women  which  I  ask  to  be  included  in  the 
record. 

Even  70  years  ago.  belnf?  mothers  and  wives 
was  not  enough  for  a  sroup  of  Hialeah 
women. 

As  a  way  to  i?et  Involved,  they  formed  the 
Women's  Club  of  Hialeah  in  1922  and  sot  to 
work:  they  founded  a  library,  created  schol- 
arships, raised  funds  for  welfare  centers,  dis- 
seminated information  on  political  Issues 
and  defended  the  pi-eservation  of  history, 
culture  and  environment. 

Seven  decades  later,  the  club  Is  slronKer 
than  ever 

The  Florida  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
an  umbrella  ontanlzatlon  for  the  state's  320 
women's  clubs,  gave  the  Hialeah  club  the 
Lois  B.  Perkins  Leadership  Achievement 
Award,  The  annual  award  recognizes  the 
state's  most  outstanding  club 

"They  well  deserve  It.  "  said  Bert  Alberti. 
first  vice  president  of  the  federation,  "They 
work  for  their  community  in  every  single 
area:  in  the  arts,  in  conservation.  In  chil- 
dren's safety  and  education," 

The  award  is  given  by  a  statewide  panel  of 
judges  that  verifies  each  club's  list  of  accom- 
plishments. 

In  1991,  the  Hialeah  club  spent  15,4.S1  hours 
in  volunteer  activities.  Put  another  way. 
each  of  the  club's  77  members  gave  an  aver- 
age of  five  weeks  of  full-time  work  -for  free 
Among  the  year's  projects:  fund-raising  ef- 
forts for  a  $300  and  a  $500  scholarship,  the 
Cartanne  Center,  the  Christian  Home  for 
Children,  and  a  van  and  pla.vground  equip- 
ment at  the  Winn-Dixie  Hope  Lodge  at  Jack- 
son Memorial  Hospital 

In  Hialeah.  they  helped  the  .John  F  Ken- 
nedy's library  buy  $1,000  worth  of  tx>oks  and 
donated  a  cabinet  to  display  memorabilia  of 
the  city's  history. 

"I  think  what  makes  them  so  effective  Is 
their  energy  level.  "  said  Hialeah  Council- 
woman  Natacha  Millan.  "They  organize 
themselves,  follow  through  and  don't  get 
sidetracked." 

"If  our  council  were  as  well -organized  as 
they  are.  it  would  run  much  better,  "  MiUan 
said 

The  Club,  at  .525  W,  First  Ave,,  has  main- 
tained a  steady  membership  for  the  past  10 
years,  said  President  Ann  Thompson,  Most  of 
the  members  are  women  over  40.  who  are  ei- 
ther retired  or  have  their  own  business.  To 
attract  younger  women,  the  club  will  begin  a 
monthly  evening  meeting  to  accommodate 
women  who  work  outside  the  home. 

Giving  time,  energy  and  talent  to  the  com- 
munity for  free  comes  naturally  to  the  club 
members,  said  Thompson,  a  member  for  30 
years. 

"When  my  children  were  little.  I  was  In  the 
PTA  and  the  Brownies,  but  I  felt  this  was  for 
me— I  was  contributing  to  the  community 
something  from  me   ' 

Said  Mary  Adams,  also  a  longtime  member 
and  one  of  the  club's  leaders:  "The  women  in 
our  club  are  women  who  all  really  want  to 
help," 


HXTENSIONS  OF   REMARKS 

Mr  Speaker,  I  commend  the  n  memt)ers  of 
the  Woman's  Club  of  Hialeah  for  their  out- 
standing service  to  the  people  of  Florida 


IMVERSITY  OF'  .MICHIGAN  PRESI- 
DENT JAMES  J  DL'DKR.ST.\DT 
WRITES  ON  AMERICA  S  NEEDS  IN 
SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING 

HO.N.  W1LLL\.M  D.  FORD 

OK  .VliCHlGA.V 

(N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  2.  1992 
Mr  FORD  of  Michigan  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues a  thoughtful  op-ed  article  that  ap- 
peared in  today's  Washington  Post  titled  "Too 
Many  Scientists''  Don't  Believe  It"  This  article 
was  written  by  James  J  Duderstadt,  president 
ol  the  University  of  Michigan  and  Chairman  of 
the  National  Science  Board,  the  body  respon- 
sible for  overseeing  the  policies  governing  the 
National  Science  Foundation 

Mr  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Education 
and  Latxir  Committee,  I  applaud  President 
Duderstadt's  observation  that  we  must  make  a 
national  commitment  to  improving  science 
education  at  all  levels  In  these  rapidly  chang- 
ing times.  It  IS  particularly  imporiant  that  our 
young  people  be  encouraged  to  pursue  oppor- 
tunities in  areas  where  there  is  greatest 
need — in  science  and  engineering  As  we  face 
new  challenges  m  the  glotial  marketplace,  our 
Nation's  competitiveness  will  increasingly  de- 
pend on  our  ability  to  tram  and  educate  our 
youth  to  be  prepared  for  the  new  world. 
I  insert  the  text  of  the  article  at  this  point. 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  ,Iune  2.  1992] 
Too  M.^Nv  Scientists''  Do.nt  Belikve  It 

(By  James  J.  Duderstadt i 
Recently,  the  debate  over  whether  the 
United  States  is  developing  adequate  num- 
bers of  scientists  and  engineers  to  meet  fu- 
ture national  needs  has  taken  on  a  disturb- 
ing tone.  To  hear  Congress,  the  media,  policy 
gurus  and  even  a  few  scientists  tell  it.  we 
will  soon  face  a  glut  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers In  America, 

Of  course,  these  same  concerns  were  raised 
in  the  early  1970s— remember  the  mythical 
PhD  taxi  driver?  But  those  projecting  an 
oversupply  were  wrong  then,  and  they  are 
wrong  now.  Unfortunately,  the  stridency  and 
nature  of  their  arguments  poses  far  greater 
danger  today  that  it  did  two  decades  ago. 
since  it  threatens  to  undermine  our  national 
commitment  to  improving  science  education 
at  all  levels. 

The  current  debate  was  triggered.  In  part. 
by  recent  congressional  hearings  that  fo- 
cused criticism  on  a  single  preliminary  re- 
search study  performed  five  years  ago  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  This  study 
suggested  the  United  States  could  face  a 
shortfall  of  more  than  a  half-million  sci- 
entists and  engineers  over  the  next  two  dec- 
ades If  the  present  decline  In  the  number  of 
college-age  students  associated  with  the 
postwar  baby  lx)om  bust  cycles  was  not  coun- 
tered by  other  factors  or  programs. 

Going  far  beyond  criticizing  this  particular 
study.  Rep,  Howai-d  Wolpe  iD-Michi  charac- 
terized these  projections  as  a  deliberate  de- 
ception designed  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  promote  a  budget  increase  for 
science  education.  Following  in  his  wake. 
The  Post  referred  to  the  incident  in  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Pipeline  Paranoia." 
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While  it  is  difficult  to  project  manpow: 
needs,  certain  trends  seem  likely  On  the  one 
hand,  the  downturn  of  the  defense  industry  is 
likely  to  release  many  scientists  and  engi- 
neers for  civilian  purposes— at  least  for  the 
next  few  years.  Additional  manpower  may 
become  available  from  the  di.sintegrating  so- 
cialist economies,  although  it  has  never  been 
wise  public  policy  to  depend  heavily  upon 
foreign  capital,  whether  human  or  financial 
On  the  other  hand,  the  effects  of  the  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  18-year-olds  will  be 
with  us  for  at  least  another  decade  Further- 
more, an  increasing  percentage  of  college- 
age  students  are  minorities  and  women,  who 
historically  have  had  low  participation  rates 
in  science  and  engineering  (believed  to  result 
from  inadequate  encouragement  and  sup- 
port i.  In  addition,  over  the  past  two  decades 
college  students  have  been  rapidly  moving 
away  from  science  and  engineering  majors. 
Nationwide.  10  times  as  many  students 
major  In  accounting  as  in  mathematics:  last 
year,  at  my  own  University  of  Michigan,  we 
graduated  more  than  1.300  students  planning 
to  enter  law  school  but  only  22  in  mathe- 
matics. 

Of  course,  the  most  important  factor  af- 
fecting our  long-term  production  of  sci- 
entists is  the  tragic  inadequacy  of  our  pri- 
mary and  secondary  science  and  mathe- 
matics education  programs.  The  results  of 
this  educational  disaster  are  felt  at  every 
point  along  the  path  to  postgraduate  and 
professional  degrees.  Tragically,  most  grad- 
uates taking  jobs  in  government,  business, 
education,  the  media  and  other  professions 
will  lack  adequate  understanding  of  the  sci- 
entific and  technological  factors  increas- 
ingly influencing  the  world  in  which  they 
must  function. 

On  the  demand  side,  the  recession  cer- 
tainly has  had  a  short-term  impact  on  the 
job  market.  But  to  believe  that  this  will  per- 
sist Is  to  assume  that  the  United  States  will 
never  again  recover  its  economic  prosper- 
ity—a  self-fulfilling  prophecy  if  we  do  not 
pay  attention  to  science  education  needs.  Or 
It  Is  to  fail  to  understand  the  knowledge-in- 
tensive nature  of  the  modern  world  economy. 
Our  competitors  get  this  point,  and  are  put- 
ting a  far  higher  priority  on  science  edu- 
cation requirements  for  their  work  forces 
than  we  are. 

Recent  media  hype  to  the  contrary.  NSF 
studies  of  long-term,  high-level  manpower 
needs  have  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  significant  growth  In  the  NSF  budget  for 
science  education  in  recent  years.  The  fact  is 
that  more  than  80  percent  of  this  Increased 
funding  has  been  aimed  at  Improving  our  dis- 
astrous K-12  science  and  mathematics  edu- 
cation, less  than  20  percent  of  the  increase 
has  gone  to  undergraduate  or  graduate  pro- 
grams intended  to  increase  the  flow  of  stu- 
dents through  the  science  pipeline  to  ad- 
vanced degrees  Indeed,  we  can  thank  Con- 
gress for  wisely  providing  leadership  for  this 
important  national  policy  initiative  in 
science  education— although  you  would  not 
know  it  from  the  recent  hearings  on  this 
subject. 

In  20  years  we  have  come  full  circle  in  this 
squabble  over  how  many  scientists  and  engi- 
neers eventually  may  sit  on  the  head  of  a 
pin.  It  would  be  a  great  folly  to  be  blinded  by 
immediate  events  and  issues— the  end  of  the 
Cold  War.  the  recession,  an  obscure  debate 
among  demographers  and  statisticians— so 
that  we  cannot  see  the  long-term  trends  that 
will  determine  the  strength  and  prosperity  of 
our  nation. 

The  real  Issue  before  us  today  is  how  to 
prepare  the  next  generation  of  Americans  to 
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work  m  the  growing  number  of  jobs  that  call 
for  scientific  and  technical  knowledge  and 
skills.  Isn't  It  time  to  end  this  finger-point- 
ing  and  get  serious  about  effective  science 
and  mathematics  education  for  America's 
children? 


TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  RADER 


HON.  J.\.ME5  k.  m\nCANT.  JR. 

wt    CiHIu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  2.  1992 

Mr  TRAFICANT,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Paul  Rader  of  my  I7th  Con- 
gressional District  in  Ohio,  a  man  who  is  cur- 
rently riding  his  bicycle  across  the  country  for 
the  American  Lung  Association,  Paul  Rader  is 
cycling  from  Los  Angeles  to  Boston,  collecting 
a  penny  per  mile  from  over  200  sponsors. 

Several  years  ago,  Paul  Rader  was  a  well- 
accomplished  endurance  athlete  He  com- 
peted actively  m  outdoor  speedskating  but 
eventually  was  hampered  by  injuries.  At  one 
point  in  his  life,  Paul  needed  surgery  on  one 
of  his  lungs.  The  treatment  performed  saved 
Paul's  life  and  he  hasn't  forgotten  the  impor- 
tant role  that  the  American  Lung  Association 
played  in  funding  research. 

Now,  Paul  wants  to  give  something  back  to 
the  American  Lung  Association  and  to  help 
people  like  him.  Paul  is  riding  3.300  miles  in 
47  days  in  order  to  raise  money.  Right  about 
now,  Paul  IS  probably  about  half  way,  some- 
where in  the  American  Midwest. 

Mr  Speaker.  Paul  Rader,  and  the  other  80 
parttcipants  in  this  cross-countn/  journey 
should  be  commended  tor  their  sacrifice. 
Sometimes  1  envy  him,  spinning  through  towns 
and  farms,  over  the  mountains  and  across 
prairies,  down  in  the  drops  racing  along  with 
other  cyclists,  while  I'm  stuck  here  in  Wash- 
ington  1  sure  hope  the  wind  is  at  his  back. 


TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  RULES 
COM.MITTEE  REGARDING  DE- 
FENSE AUTHORIZATION  ACT  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1993 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  ANDREWS 

OF  Nr,VS  .IKK.StV 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESEN'T,-\Trv  ES 

Tiifsdau.  June  2.  1992 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey,  Mr  Speak- 
er, as  the  House  considers  the  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  year  i993.  I  hope  that 
MemtDers  of  the  House  will  consider  the  testi- 
mony which  I  gave  today  before  the  Rules 
Committee  I  am  submitling  this  testimony  for 
the  Record, 

S'r,-iiTKMENT  OK  HoN,  RoHEKT  E    .^.NDREWS 

Before  the  Committee  o.\  Rule.s 
Chairman  Moakley.  thank  you  for  allowing 
me  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  the 
Committee  on  two  amendments  to  Fy93  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  which  myself  and 
Rf'p.  Hunter  of  California  are  offering  to- 
gether 

These  amendments  addi'ess  the  subject  of 
over.seas  naval  ship  repairs.  As  you  may 
know,  my  district  in  Southern  New  .Jersey 
relies  heavily  on  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Shipyard  (PNSV)  for  its  economic  survival. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Last  year,  during  the  deliherations  of  the 
Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Commission.  I 
learned  that  more  than  $200  million  dollars 
in  na^-al  repairs  are  performed  overseas 
every  year.  While  these  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  U,S,  tax  dollars  are  creating  thou- 
sands of  jobs  for  shipyard  workers  overseas, 
nearly  five  thousand  of  my  constituents  are 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  jobs  be- 
cause of  the  closure  of  PNS'Y, 

For  this  reason,  the  Philadelphia  area  dele- 
gation asked  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  investigate  whether  the  work  performed 
overseas  is  economically  or  militarily  justi- 
fied. The  GAO  is  still  conducting  its  inves- 
tigation, but  has  been  providing  my  office 
with  periodic  updates  on  their  progress.  The 
results  so  far  have  been  shocking,  not  be- 
cause of  what  the  GAO  has  found,  but  be- 
cause of  what  11  has  not  been  able  to  find. 

Specifically,  the  GAO  has  asked  the  Navy 
foi'  access  to  five  years  worth  of  data  on  the 
work  performed  in  the  Philippines  and 
Japan,  When  the  GAO  last  reporteii  to  my  of- 
fice, the  Navy  had  pi'ovided  no  information 
on  the  work  performed  at  Subic  Bay  in  the 
Philippines  during  this  time  and  had  re- 
ceived partial  data  on  two  years  worth  of  the 
work  performed  at  Vokosuka.  Japan. 

My  independent  attempts  to  obtain  this  in- 
formation have  been  even  less  successful,  I 
have  made  a  blanket  request  for  all  con- 
tracts for  naval  work  performed  at  foreign 
shipyards  in  the  last  five  years,  and  any  in- 
formation on  work  scheduled  at  foreign 
yards  in  the  next  five  years  I  initially  made 
this  request  in  October  of  1991,  In  late  Feb- 
ruary of  1992.  in  response  to  this  request.  I 
received  a  handful  of  the  contracts  for  work 
performed  at  Vokosuka.  Japan  in  FV90, 
.Shortly  thereafter.  I  renewed  my  blanket  re- 
quest for  work  in  the  last  five  years,  and 
plans  for  the  coming  five  years.  As  a  back 
up,  I  have  also  asked  for  this  information  in 
the  form  of  a  "Freedom  of  Information  Act" 
request  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  residents 
of  the  First  Congressional  District  of  New 
Jersey.  To  date,  the  Navy  has  made  no  offi- 
cial response  to  these  requests. 

Perhaps  the  most  shocking  issue  which  has 
been  raised  by  this  investigation  is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Navy  is  complying  with 
current  ship  building  and  ship  repair  laws. 
Section  7309  of  Title  10  of  the  U,S.  Code  pro- 
hibits the  Navy  from  building  ships  overseas, 
unless  the  President  provides  a  waiver  for 
national  security  reasons,  and  prohibits  all 
ships  homeported  in  the  United  States  from 
being  repaired  overseas,  except  for  un- 
planned, emergency  repairs  during  voyages. 
.^s  part  of  their  investigation,  the  GAO 
asked  the  Navy  to  explain  how  it  complies 
with  this  statute.  Shockingly,  the  Navy  told 
the  GAO  that  it  has  never  codified  this  stat- 
ute into  a  written  policy.  The  Navy  main- 
tains, however,  that  it  complies  with  the 
statute  "m  principle."  The  GAO.  and  again 
my  office,  have  asked  the  Navy  to  provide 
•.he  data  which  would  document  its  compli- 
ance with  this  law,  .■\gain,  the  Navy  has  yet 
to  respond  to  these  requests.  Most  recently, 
more  than  a  dozen  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  signed  a  letter  to 
Secretar.v  Garret  of  the  Navy  renewing  the 
request  that  this  data  be  released,  (Appendix 
D) 

Although  the  Navy  has  not  been  forthcom- 
ing in  releasing  any  of  this  information,  the 
scant  information  which  we  have  received 
has  yielded  remarkable  results.  Based  on  the 
partial  data  on  two  years  worth  of  work  per- 
formed at  Yokosuka.  Japan,  the  GAO  pro- 
jected the  costs  to  the  Navy  of  having  this 
work    performed   at   West   Coast   shipyards. 
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The  GAO  estimated  that  the  movement  of 
this  work  would  cost  the  Navy  somewhere 
between  $80  million  to  $250  million  over  a 
five  year  period  However,  my  office  then 
conducted  an  independent  analysis  of  the 
economic  effects  of  having  this  work  per- 
formed in  the  United  States,  and  the  con- 
sequent effect  on  the  federal  budget,  (Appen- 
dix Bi  This  analysis  shows  that  the  federal 
government  could  save  $2,2  million  per  year, 
and  employ  500  shipyard  workers,  by  per- 
forming this  work  in  the  United  States,  This 
work  at  Yokosuka  represents  only  a  portion 
of  the  work  performed  overseas  every  year, 

A  second  im.portant  piece  of  information 
was  given  to  my  office  not  by  the  Navy  prop- 
er, but  from  an  anonymous  source  within  the 
Navy,  My  office  received  a  copy  of  a  internal 
Navy  memo  regarding  the  work  schedule  for 
the  Yokosuka  shipyard  m  the  next  five 
years,  (Appendix  Ci  This  memio  reveals 
Yokosuka  has  traditionally  performed  ap- 
proximately 250.000  mandays  worth  of  repair 
work  every  year  The  Navy,  however,  has 
scheduled  Yokosuka  for  over  400.000  mandays 
per  year  for  the  next  five  years.  These  esti- 
mates do  not  include  emergency  work  and 
voyage  repairs  thfit  are  inherently  un- 
planned. The  memo  states  that  Yokosuka 
will  not  be  able  to  complete  overhauls  on  the 
USS  MOBILE  BAY  and  the  USS  INDEPEND- 
ENCE, as  well  as  other  major  packages. 

This  information  is  disturbing  for  many 
different  reasons.  First,  there  are  obvious 
strategic  dangers  if  half  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  Pacific  fleet  cannot  be  performed  as 
scheduled.  Second,  this  memo  strongly  sug- 
gests that  the  Navy  may  be  breaking  the  law 
and  ignoring  Section  7309  of  Title  10  There 
are  20  U.S.  naval  vessels  which  are 
homejxirted.  or  "forward  deployed  "  in  the 
Western  Pacific.  Because  of  Section  7309. 
these  are  the  only  ships  on  which  planned 
maintenance  can  legally  be  performed  over- 
seas. It  is  unlikely  that  this  twenty  ship 
fleet  could  provide  400.000  mandays  of  repair 
work  for  five  consecutive  years.  While  this  is 
not  definitive  proof,  this  strongly  suggests 
that  the  Navy  is  planning  to  perform  work  at 
Yokosuka  on  ships  homeported  in  the  United 
States.  Finally,  during  his  April  2nd  testi- 
mony before  the  Armed  Services  Seapower 
Subcommittee.  Admiral  Lang  testified  that 
the  Navy  exceeds  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 7309  by  planning  to  perform  major  over- 
hauls of  ships  in  the  United  States  before 
they  are  forward  deployed,  or  after  they  have 
returned  to  the  United  States.  This  memo 
reveals,  however,  that  the  Navy  is  planning 
a  five  month.  200^000  manday  repair  of  the 
USS  INDEPENDENCE  m  FY94  Although  de- 
finitive proof  could  only  come  with  the 
Navy's  complete  work  schedule,  this  fact 
would  seem  to  contravene  Admiral  Lang's 
testimony. 

Chairman.  I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Navy  is  breaking  the 
law  in  performing  this  work  at  overseas  ship- 
yards. 1  also  have  no  way  of  knowing  wheth- 
er Section  7309  should  be  amended  to  require 
that  ships  homeported  abroad  should  be 
brought  to  the  United  States  for  planned 
maintenance.  Further.  1  readily  admit  that 
there  are  legitimate  circumstances  under 
which  naval  ships  must  be  repaired  abroad. 
However,  two  things  are  clear.  First,  there  is 
tantalizing,  though  sketchy,  evidence  that 
the  Navy  is  unnecessarily  sending  ships 
homeported  in  the  United  States  to  foreign 
shipyards,  to  the  detriment  of  the  law  and 
thousands  of  American  shipyard  workers. 
Second,  the  Navy  is  not  being  forthcoming  in 
releasing  the  information  necessary  to  deter- 
mine if  this  is  the  case.  For  this  reason.  Rep- 
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resenlalive  Hunter  and  I  have  worked  close- 
ly to  design  two  amendments  to  this  year's 
Defense  Authorization  Act  which,  we  hope, 
will  rectify  this  situation. 

The  first  amendment  is  a  modified  version 
of  H.R.  4222.  the  American  Shipyard  Worker 
Protection  Act.  legislation  which  I  intro- 
duced in  February  of  this  year.  This  leffisla- 
tion  would  require  that  all  naval  repairs  be 
performed  in  the  United  States,  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  certifies  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Armed  Service.s  Committees  that 
the  work  is  of  an  emergency  nature,  or  that 
there  is  a  compelling  economic  or  national 
security  reason  for  the  work  to  be  done 
abroad.  H.R  4222  has  been  cosponsored  by 
twenty-four  memliers  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. This  distinguished  list  of  co- 
sponsors  includes  six  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  five  full  committee 
chairmen,  and  Representative  Frosr.  of  the 
Rules  Committee. 

Representative  Hunter  took  the  lead  in  of- 
fering my  legislation  as  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  5006  in  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
At  that  time,  the  amendment  was  tabled  be- 
cause of  concerns  that  it  would  negatively 
impact  the  families  of  servicemen  stationed 
abroad. 

This  was  certainly  never  my  intention  in 
designing  the  bill.  In  fact,  in  all  of  the  analy- 
sis of  the  economic  impact  of  the  bill  which 
m.v  office  has  performed,  we  have  assumed 
that  work  would  be  redistributed  in  conform- 
ity to  the  Navy's  PERSTEMPO  goals  for  ship 
deployment  Further.  I  believe  that  naval 
personnel  should  be  compensated  with  fam- 
ily separation  allowances  for  repair  voyages 
of  less  than  six  months,  and  that  for  longer 
vo.vages  the  Navy  should  offer  personnel  a 
permanent  change  of  station  so  that  families 
would  have  the  option  of  moving  with  the 
sailor.  However.  I  understand  the  Commit- 
tee's concern  that,  by  implication,  families 
could  be  displaced. 

For  this  reason.  Representative  Hunter 
and  myself  have  reworked  H  R.  4222  into  the 
amendment  which  you  see  before  you  today. 
The  amendment  would  require  that  If  the 
Navy  is  going  to  perform  a  ship  repair  over- 
seas, it  must  certify  to  the  appropriate  Con- 
gressional Committees  that  performing  the 
work  in  the  United  States  would  be  Incon- 
sistent with  the  family  separation  policies  of 
the  Navy. 

What  is  importJint  to  note  about  this 
amendment  is  that  if  the  Navy  is  obeying 
current  laws,  no  work  will  have  to  be  re- 
scheduled to  conform  with  the  amendment. 
The  key  element  of  the  amendment  is  that  it 
requires  the  Navy  to  certify  this  information 
to  Congress.  This  -built-in"  oversight  provi- 
sion will  break  the  information  stalemate 
which  I  have  outlined  above,  and  allow  Con- 
gress to  determine  whether  stronger  legisla- 
tion is  needed  to  protect  the  interests  of  U.S. 
shipyard  workers. 

The  second  amendment  requires  that  with- 
in 90  days  after  the  passage  of  the  bill,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  must  submit  a  report 
to  Congress  which  documents  its  compliance 
or  noncompliance  with  Section  7309  of  Title 
10.  In  effect,  we  are  creating  a  statutory  re- 
quirement that  the  Navy  turn  over  the  data 
which  it  has  so  far  been  reluctant  to  release. 
Just  as  it  is  important  for  Congress  to  mon- 
itor future  foreign  repair  contracts  In  con- 
sidering further  legislation,  it  is  also  vital 
that  we  determine  whether  the  Navy  has 
broken  the  law  in  its  past  practices. 

Chairman  Moakley.  I  hope  that  you  and 
the  other  Committee  members  will  realize 
that  the  amendments  which  Representative 
Hunter   and    I    offer    today    are    modest    at- 
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tempts  to  iiddress  a  serious  question.  We  ask 
for  nothing  more  than  Information:  informa- 
tion that  will  determine  whether  the  Navy  is 
illegally  exporting  the  jobs  of  our  constitu- 
ents overseas.  1  hope  that  we  will  have  your 
support  today  in  making  our  amendments  in 
order  under  the  rule,  in  supporting  the 
amendments  on  the  House  floor,  and  in  help- 
ing to  craft  any  necessary  stronger  legisla- 
tion in  the  future. 

APPENDIX  A 
H  R.  4222 
He  It  vnaitcd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Hep- 
tisentittives  of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assetnhU  d 
SECTION  I.  SHOKI    Mill 

This  Act  n. .Led  as  the    'American 

Shipyard  Worker  Protection  Act". 

SEC.  2.  PROHIKITION  ON  rf)NTR.\(TV  WITII  TOIt 

M(.N    I  I  iM  liV(   11  lU.s    yriH    >llll'   1(1- 
l-\lli 

lai  Pkuhibitio.n. ^Notwithstanding  section 
7299a  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  not  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  a  foreign  nation  or  foreign  firm 
for  the  overhaul,  repair,  or  maintenance  of 
naval  vessels  until  he  certifies  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  that  at  least  one  of 
the  following  conditions  exists: 

111  The  work  was  unplanned  and  is  of  an 
emergency  nature. 

(21  There  Is  a  compelling  national  security 
reason  for  the  work  to  be  done  by  a  foreign 
nation  or  foreign  firm. 

(3)  There  is  a  compelling  economic  reason 
for  the  work  to  be  done  by  a  foreign  nation 
or  foreign  firm. 

lb)  Applicability  —Subsection  (a)  applies 
with  respect  to  contracts  for  the  overhaul, 
repair,  or  maintenance  of  a  naval  vessel  en- 
tered into  after  the  expiration  of  the  60-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

APPENDIX  B 

(From  the  Congressional  Record.  Apr.  28. 

1992) 
AN.^LVsIs  OF  N.WY  Work  Being  Done  .\t 

FORKION  SHIPY.\HDS 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey  Mr.  Spt>ak- 
er.  1  would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record  an 
analysis  of  the  economic  effects  of  Navy  re- 
pair work  that  is  cuiTently  being  done  at  for- 
eign shipyards.  Based  on  the  preliminary 
findings  of  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
my  staff  has  calculated  that  the  United 
States  Government  could  save  approxi- 
mately J2.2  million  per  year,  while  employ- 
ing 500  United  States  workers,  if  planned 
maintenance  work  were  moved  from  the 
shipyard  at  "^'okasuka.  Japan,  to  United 
States  yards  on  the  west  coast.  For  this  rea- 
son. I  have  introduced  H.R.  4222.  the  Amer- 
ican Shipyard  Worker  Protection  Act.  This 
legislation  would  prevent  the  Navy  from  con- 
tracting with  foreign,  shipyards  unless  the 
work  is  of  an  emergency  nature,  or  unless 
there  is  a  compelling  economic  or  national 
security  reason  for  the  work  to  be  done 
abroad: 

United  States  Navy  Work  in  Japan  and  the 
Pacific  Theater-  an  Economic  Analysis 
OK  Past  and  Projected  Costs  and  Em- 
ployment 

TAX  savings  from  U.S.  NAVAL  SHIP  REPAIR 
completed  in  the  UNITED  STATES 

The  federal  government  will  save  approxi- 
mately $2.2  million  per  year  and  create  ap- 
proximately 500  American  jobs  by  perform- 
ing In  the  United  States  the  work  projected 
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to  be  completed  at  the  'i'okosuka  Shipyard 
in  Japan  for  Fiscal  Years  1993  to  1997. 

The  projection  Is  based  on  limited  and  in- 
complete information  produced  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Navy  and  using  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO)  cost  estimates,  and 
does  nc^t  include  other  shipyards  of  ship  re- 
pair providers  in  Japan  and  other  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  Surface  Fleet  ports. 

Using  the  GAO  s  example  of  the  public 
Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  iLBNSYi  and  a 
private  shipyard  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  Superintendent  of  Shipbuild- 
ing (SUPSHIPi  in  San  Diego.  California,  the 
following  information  can  be  estimated: 

The  total  man-days — or  the  amount  of  em- 
ployees needed  per  day  to  perform  the  as- 
signed U.S.  Navy  work— at  the  'i'okosuka 
Shipyard  for  FY  1991  was  142.000.  It  is  pro- 
jected that  for  FY  1993  to  FY  1997  the  man- 
days  required  will  be  at  least  120.000  man- 
days  per  year.  From  FY  1993  to  FY  1997.  the 
Navy  is  projected  to  spend  approximately 
$161.3  million  for  work  completed  at 
Yokosuka.  If  the  work  is  completed  at 
LHNSY.  the  cost  is  approximately  $409.4  mil- 
lion, and  if  completed  at  the  private 
SUPSHIP  .vard.  approximately  $238.2  million. 

Using  the  120.000  man-day  estimate  for  FY 
1993  through  FY  1997.  the  US.  Treasury 
would  receive  in  <iirect  tax  revenues  more 
than  $81.88  million  if  all  work  performed  at 
Yokosuka  is  instead  completed  at  LBNSY.  If 
the  work  is  completed  at  a  private  SUPSHIP 
yard,  the  work  generates  approximately 
$47.64  million  in  tax  revenues.  No  U.S.  tax 
revenues  are  generated  for  work  completed 
at  Yokosuka. 

Again  using  the  120.000  man-day  estimate 
for  VY  1993  through  FY  1997.  the  LBNSY  and 
the  SUPSHIP  yard  would  generate  approxi- 
mately $163.89  million  and  $95  28  million  re- 
spectively in  indirect  tax  revenues  from  the 
regional  economic  --ripple"  effect.  No  U.S. 
economic  --ripple"  effect  is  created  for  work 
at  Yokosuka. 

By  projecting  the  ship  work  proportion- 
ately between  the  LBNSY  and  the  private 
SUPSHIP  yard- using  the  Navys  standard 
70-30  split'— a  savings  of  approximately  $2.2 
million  per  year  between  FY'  1993  and  FY  1997 
is  realized. 

MISSING  U.S.  NAVY  DOCUMENTS:  THE  GAO 
INVESTIGATION 

As  part  of  their  study,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (GAO)  has  requested  that  the 
U.S.  Navy  provide  them  with  specific  con- 
tract information  for  all  repair  work  per- 
formed in  Japan.  Guam,  and  the  Philippines 
over  the  last  five  years. 

Currently,  the  GAO  has  received  extremely 
limited  data  on  the  work  performed  at  Subic 
Bay  in  the  Philippines.  The  GAO  has  re- 
ceived roughly  85  percent  of  the  i-aw  data  re- 
garding work  performed  in  Guam,  but  this 
data  is  so  unorganized  that  It  is  basically 
useless.  Furthermore,  the  GAO  has  received 
complete  data  for  only  two  of  five  years  for 
the  work  performed  at  the  Yokosuka  Ship- 
yard. Japan. 

Thei-e  are  also  some  questions  as  to  wheth- 
er the  US.  Navy  is  complying  with  current 
laws  that  govern  foreign  ship  repair.  Section 
7309  of  Title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  pro- 
hibits the  Navy  from  sending  any  ship 
homeported  in  the  United  States  to  a  foreign 
country  for  a  planned  repair.  The  U.S.  Navy 
has  admitted  to  the  GAO  that  it  has  not  yet 
incorporated   Section  7309  of  Title   10  USC 


.:.•■  IS  written  policies.  The  U.S.  Navy 
.;i:::.>  that  it  nonetheless  complies  with 
Section  7309  in  principle,  although  it  has  not 
produced  the  documentation  to  support  this 
assertion 

It  has  been  10  years  since  Section  7309  was 
enacted  into  law  and  yet  the  U.S.  Navy  has 
not  fully  complied  with  its  provisions. 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

The  Genei-al  Accounting  Office— --Prelimi- 
nary Analysis  of  Projected  Ship  Repair 
Costs.  Fiscal  Years  1992-1998   "  March  20.  1992. 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations-'OPNAVNOTE 
4700;  Subject:  National  Durations.  Intervals, 
and  Repair  Man-Days  for  Depot  Level  Avail- 
abilities of  United  States  Navy  Ships."  Feb- 
ruary 27.  1992. 

"U.S.  Navy  Depot  Level  Maintenance 
Schedule  from  FY  1989  to  FY  1998'  May  21. 
1991. 

5  YR  COST/SAVINGS  PROJECTIONS  FOR  UMTEO   STATES 
NAVAL  WORK  COMPLETED  AT  YOKOSUKA  JAPAN   LONG 
BEACH  NAVAL  SHIPYARD;  AND,  A  PRIVATE  YARD  UNDER 
SUPSHIP  SAN  DIEGO  JURISDICTION 
lln  millions  of  dollars) 
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'  The  US  Navy  assigns  70  percent  of  all  of  its  ship 
work  lo  public  shipyards  Private  shipyards,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Shipbuild- 
ing, receive  30  percent  of  all  ship  work 


'  »okC5u>a  Snioya'd— YoMsuM,  Japan 
'Long  Beach  Naval  Snipya'O— Long  Beacn  CA 
■Supenn'enOent  0'  S^ipt!uill)lng— San  D«go,  C» 
'Ovei  5  rears,  or  $2  2  million  per  yta  1993-97 

Note — Composite  ol  Naval  worn  70  percent  ouliiic,  30  percent  prvate 
Tne  US  Navy  apportions  70  percent  ot  an  stiip  work  to  pjt>iic  snipyards  tihe 
LBNSY  Private  stiipyards  under  trie  lurisdiclion  o(  ttie  Supennlendem  ot 
SnipbuilOtnj.  receive  30  percent  ot  an  wrli 

Appendix  c 

[From  the  Congressional  Record.  May  6.  1992] 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record  a  doc- 
ument which  was  recently  sent  to  my  office 
by  an  anonymous  source.  The  document  is 
an  unclassified,  internal  Navy  memorandum 
which  reports  that  the  shipyard  in 
Yokosuka.  Japan  will  not  be  able  to  com-- 
plete  the  work  which  it  is  scheduled  to  per- 
form in  the  coming  years.  This  document  is 
further  evidence  of  why  the  House  should 
pass  my  legislation.  H.R.  4222.  the  American 
Shipyard  Worker  Protection  Act. 

Yokosuka.  Japan. 

.4prj;  1992. 
To:  CINCPACFLT  IVarl  Harbor.  HI. 
From:        NAV.•<HII>l■:^:^'F.AC-.        YCiKOSUKA. 

JAPAN 
Subject:  Scheduled  Workload. 

1.  This  message  is  to  alert  alcon  to  our 
concerns  regarding  the  projected  overload  of 
scheduled  work  at  NSRF  Yokosuka  for  FY- 
93  and  beyond. 

2,  Historically,  NC.Kh  Yokosuka  has  not 
worked  in  excess  of  250k  mandays  per  year 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

since  '89  but  has  not  worked  m  excess  o:^  ■HXiK 
mandays  a  year  since  the  USS  .Viduay^  hl;^- 
ter  installation  in  1986.  With  less  than  i.OOO 
production  employees:  NSRF  Yokosuka  re- 
lies on  local  MSRA  contractors  to  absorb 
overloads.  This  was  an  entirely  satisfactory 
arrangement  thru  1988  when  the  inter- 
national shipping  and  shipbuilding  markets 
were  depressed.  The  current  commercial  ma- 
rine market  in  Japan  is  booming.  This  bull 
market  coupled  with  the  abysmally  short 
labor  supply,  means  the  abilit.v  to  absorb 
overloads  in  30th  Yokosuka  and  Sasebo  is 
critically  limited. 

3.  Based  upon  the  results  of  the  recent 
cincpacflt  scheduled  maintenance  con- 
ference, NSRF  Yokosuka  is  current  pro- 
trrammed  for  about.  400K  mandays  of  work  in 
FY  93.  400K  mandays  of  work  in  FY-94.  and 
400K  mandays  of  work  in  FY  95.  The  primary 
drivers  are  major  alt  packages  i  principally 
on  the  USS  Independence)  and  the  stack-up 
scheduled  OFRP  SRAs  &  OSRAs. 

1   Comments  on  FY-93: 

A  Request  USS  Mobile  Baii  iCG~53i  SRA  be 
delayed  3  weeks  to  an  8  Feb  start.  Comple- 
tion would  also  move  3  weeks  to  9  April. 

B.  With  the  exception  of  cancelling  avail- 
abilities, this  requested  change  in  CG-53's 
SRA  is  the  only  significant  improvement  we 
can  identify.  .^11  other  scheduled  availabil- 
ities will  have  their  work  packages  screened 
tightly  and  constantly  for  funding  problems, 
drawing  availability  problems  and  material 
delays.  These  issues  will  force  deferment  of 
poorly  staffed  supported  work  to  allow  our 
limited  resources  to  be  applied  to  jobs  that 
can  be  accomplished  within  the  ship's  sched- 
ule and  to  avoid  adverse  sked  impact. 

C.  Remaining  work  on  the  mobile  ship  re- 
pair facility  not  completed  in  FY-92  will  re- 
quire future  workload  adjustment. 

D.  There  will  be  no  capacity  to  take  sched- 
uled MSC  work  during  the  year.  Emei-gent 
RATA  will  be  screened  and  accepted  on  an 
NOV  basis  and  where  current  shop  capacity 
exists. 

5.  Comments  on  FY-94 

A.  USS  Independence  (CV-62i  DSRA  work 
package  currently  scheduled  (start  in  May 
for  5  monthsi  can  not  be  accomplished.  There 
are  insufficient  avail  ship  repair  personnel  in 
Japan  to  accomplish  the  200K  mandays  of 
work  concurrently  w-ith  the  other  6  sched- 
uled Yokosuka  OFRP  availabilities. 

B.  Possible  improvements  include  extend- 
ing the  5  month  CV-62  DSRA  into  first  qtr 
'95  and  rescheduling  the  four  FFG  SRAs.  A 
DD  SRA  and  an  LCC  SRA  from  third  & 
fourth  qtr  into  first  &  second  quarter. 

C.  As  noted  for  FY-93.  all  work  package^ 
will  need  to  be  tightly  controlled  to  avoid 
wasting  critical  manpower  in  commonly  ex 
perienced  planning  execution  --CHURN  ". 

D.  Do  not  expect  any  capacity  to  be  avail 
able  foi-  MSC  work. 

6.  Comments  on  FY-95  &  beyond: 

A.  The  FY-95  workload  is  marginall.v  po.-- 
sible  provided  the  carrier  availabilities  ar. 
not  scheduled  on  top  of  existing  workload 
peaks. 

B.  Schedules  beyond  FY  95  are  considere  ; 
to  be  too  volatile  for  meaningful  comment  ar 
this  time. 

7.  The  dialogue  w-ith  our  customers  contin- 
ues. We  are  striving  to  accomplish  as  much 
work  on  our  ships  as  possible.  Comments  and 
suggestions  are  always  welcome.  It's  great  to 
be  popular. 
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.^PPKNDIX  D 
CC'NGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Washington.  DC.  May  15.  1992. 
Hon,  H,  Lawrence  Garrett  III 
Secretary  of  the  \aip 
The  Pentagon. 
Washmpton.  DC 

Dear  Secretary  Garrett:  As  you  know, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  is  currently 
conducting  a  study  on  the  budgetary  and 
economic  impact  of  U.S.  naval  vessels  which 
are  repaired  overseas.  As  a  part  of  their 
study,  the  GAO  has  asked  the  Navy  to  docu- 
ment its  compliance  with  Section  7309  of 
Title  10  of  the  US,  Code.  This  provision  pro- 
hibits the  construction  of  any  ship  or  major 
ship  component  at  a  foreign  shipyard,  as  well 
as  prohibiting  U.S.  naval  vessels  homeported 
in  the  United  States  from  undergoing 
planned  maintenance  at  a  foreign  yard.  Ac- 
cording to  the  GAO.  the  Navy  has  stated 
that  Section  7309  has  never  'oeen  incor- 
porated into  official  Navy  policy,  although 
the  law  is  adhered  to  "-in  principle."  More- 
over, the  Navy  has  yet  to  provide  the  GAO 
with  any  data  that  would  show  its  compli- 
ance with  this  law. 

Section  7309  was  passed  into  law  as  part  of 
Public  Law  97-252  in  September  of  1982,  As 
legislators,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  accept 
that  after  nearly  a  decade  the  Navy  has  been 
unable  to  codif.v  this  law  into  a  written  pol- 
icy. 

We  would  like  to  know  why  this  law  has 
not  yet  been  codified  into  fxjiicy.  and  what 
plans  are  currently  being  made  for  its  incor- 
poration. Further,  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  the  Navy  should  make  available  to  our- 
selves and  the  GAO  all  data  necessary  to  de- 
termine whether  the  Navy  has  complied  with 
this  law  since  its  passage  in  1982. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  cooperation 
in  this  matter. 

Sincerely. 
Robert   E.    Andrews.    Frank    J.    Guarini. 

Randy  -Duke  "  Cunningham.  Frank  D. 

Riggs.    George    Miller.    Fortney    Pete 

Stark.    Joan    Kelly    Horn.     Edolphus 

Towns.    Robert    A.    Roe.    Esteban    E. 

Torres.  Jolene  Unsoeld.  Ronald  V.  Del- 

lums.  William  ■^    Hufhes, 


TAX  DISPUTE:  THE  WRONG 
AN.^WER 

HON.  D0V\1J)  J.  PL\SE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.N'TATIVES 

Tur-<:day.  June  2.  1992 
Mr,  PEASE,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  thought  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  public  rrnght  be  in- 
terested in  an  editorial  from  the  May  26  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post,  I  request  that  a  copy 
ol  the  editorial  be  inserted  m  the  Record  *oI- 
lowing  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  The  editorial 
makes  three  points  concerning  unemployment 
insurance  and  tax  policy  that  bear  repeating. 

First,  the  best  way  to  pay  for  extending  un- 
employment benefits  and  reforming  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  System  is  through  the 
FUTA  tax  rather  than  through  taxes  that  are 
deposited  into  the  general  fund.  Though  :  sue- 
port  H,R,  5250s  extension  ot  benefits  anc  its 
much-needed  unemployment  insurance  reform 
measures.  I  would  have  preferred  paying  for 
the  bill  by  increasing  the  FUTA  tax 

Second,  although  there  is  no  rush  the 
Pease  plan  ought  to  be  extended  at  some 
poini   The  provision  is  ceaamly  practical    Ex- 
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tending  the  itemized  deduction  limitation  for  2 
years  throuqti  199/'  would  bnng  an  estimated 
S/  2  billion  into  the  Treasury  Furthermore,  the 
provision  IS  hardly  an  unfair  tax  It  slightly  in- 
creases the  tax  burden  o(  people  most  able  to 
pay 

The  final  point  worth  repeating  is  that  the 
Pease  plan  was  carefully  structured  so  as  not 
to  discourage  charitable  contributions  or  addi- 
tional State  taxes  when  they  tsecome  nec- 
essary The  provision  imposes  a  floor  on  item- 
ized deductions,  not  a  cap.  Let  me  illustrate. 
For  a  person  with  an  ad|usted  gross  income  of 
$150,000.  the  Pease  plan  limits  the  use  of  the 
first  S  1.500  of  itemized  deductions,  not  the  last 
Si  .500  Since  everyone  m  that  income  range 
has  itemized  deductions  far  m  excess  of 
S1.500.  there  would  be  no  penalty  at  all  lor  a 
person  contemplating  additional  charitable 
contributions  Nor  would  the  provision  cause 
additional  problems  with  regard  to  approving 
new  State  taxes 

Mr  Speaker.  throLjgh  the  Pease  plan  exten- 
sion will  not  come  up  again  during  delibera- 
tions over  the  unemployment  bill,  I  thought 
Memt^ers  and  the  American  public  might  be 
interested  in  these  remarks  lor  future  consid- 
eration 

T.\.\  Dispt'TE:  The  Wrong  answer 

The  sharpest  dispute  when  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  marked  up  Its  unem- 
ployment insurance  bill  the  other  day  had 
nothing  to  do  with  unemployment.  It  was  an 
internal  battle  amonK  the  Democrats  over 
the  federal  Income  tax  deductions  for  state 
and  local  income  taxes  and  charitable  con- 
tributions—and the  panel  settled  It  the 
wronK  way 

The  committee  was  goin^  to  finance  its 
bill  in  part  by  extending  a  provision  passed 
in  1990  raising  the  taxes  of  the  well-to-do  by 
reducing  their  total  deductions  But  states 
and  charities  objected  because  the  provision 
Includes  the  deductions  for  state  income 
taxes  and  charitable  contributions;  they  felt 
that  they  were  losing  a  federal  benefit.  The 
unresisting  committee  found  another  source 
of  revenue.  The  retreat  suggests  that  this 
valuable  provision  could  be  lost  when  its  ex- 
piration date  arrives  in  1995 

The  unemployment  Issues  in  the  bill  are 
fairly  clear-cut.  The  latest  in  a  series  of 
stopgap  measures  extending  the  benefits  of 
those  who  exhaust  the  basic  26  weeks  is 
scheduled  to  expire  next  month  No  one 
wants  that  to  happen  with  the  economy  still 
weak  and  the  election  approaching.  The  ad- 
ministration would  simply  continue  to  pro- 
vide the  extra  payments  into  next  year  The 
Democrats,  however,  want  to  take  the  occa- 
sion to  reform  the  system  as  well 

In  fact,  the  resisted  reforms  they  have  pro- 
posed are  modest.  The  benefit  structure  was 
greatly  weakened  by  eligibility  and  other 
budget  cuts  in  the  1980s,  the  Democrats 
would  make  up  only  a  part  of  the  lost 
ground,  and  the  system  still  would  cover  a 
smaller  share  of  the  work  force  than  before. 
Meanwhile,  the  payroll  tax  that  supports  the 
system  would  be  made  more  progressive — a 
good  step— but  wouldn't  t>e  increased.  Not 
even  the  Democrats  have  the  votes  to  in- 
crease it;  that's  why  the  bill's  sponsors 
turned  to  the  income  tax  instead. 

The  provision  raising  the  income  taxes  of 
the  better-off  by  taking  a  little  off  their  de- 
ductions was  adopted  in  1990  as  a  concession 
to  Republicans  who  opposed  a  rate  increase. 
It  was  a  face-saving  way  of  achieving  the 
same  result  by  another  name.  But  It's  also 
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preity  icjod  policy  in  its  own  right.  Why  not 
reduce  the  deductions  of  those  who  need 
them  least?  Contrary  to  the  critics,  this  so- 
called  Pease  provision  (after  Rep.  Donald 
Pease  [D-Ohio)i  is  structured  not  to  (penalize 
increases  in  either  state  taxes  or  charitable 
giving. 

On  the  other  hand.  Income  taxes  should 
not  be  used  to  finance  unemployment  insur- 
ance, which  has  its  own  tiix  General  reve- 
nues should  be  saved  for  those  programs 
from  defense  to  Head  Start  that  don't  have  a 
tax  Yes  to  a  strengthening  of  the  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  system;  on  that,  the  Ways 
and  Means  bill  doesn't  go  far  enough  But  on 
taxes  the  bill  is  doubly  wrong.  The  cost 
should  be  borne  by  raising  the  unemploy- 
ment tax  The  Pease  provision  should  then 
be  extended,  too.  but  its  proceeds  reserved 
for  other  purposes.. 


TRIBUTE  TO  KubLHT  GENE  LUSK 


HON.  C.VRROLL  HIBB.\RD,  JR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENT.\TIVES 
Tuesday.  June  2.  1992 

Mr  HUBBARD  Mr  Speaker.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  my  longtime  friend. 
Robert  Gene  Lusk  of  Cayce,  Fulton  County, 
KY,  who  died  on  February  14.  at  Lourdes 
Hospital  in  Paducah.  KY,  at  the  age  of  67. 

A  native  of  Fulton  County,  KY.  Gene  Lusk 
was  a  retired  water  patrol  officer  for  the  State 
of  Kentucky  and  a  farmer.  He  served  our  Na- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  U  S.  Navy  m  both  the 
European  and  Pacific  theaters  in  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Lusk  was  a  member  of  Cayce  Baptist 
Church. 

Gene  Lusk  enjoyed  Kentucky  politics  He 
was  very  helpful  to  me  not  only  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  but  during  the  years  I  served  in 
the  Kentucky  State  Senate  from  1968  to  1975. 
I  have  visited  m  his  home  at  Cayce  Gene 
Lusk  was  one  to  whom  I  turned  from  time  to 
time  for  advice  on  State  and  national  issues. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  Mozelle.  a  son, 
Tim  Lusk  of  Fulton,  a  daughter,  Teresa  Rose, 
also  of  Fulton,  five  grandchildren.  David  and 
Daniel  Lusk  and  Robby.  Amy.  and  Emily 
Rose,  and  two  sisters.  Geneva  Taylor  of  Plym- 
outh. Ml.  and  Peggy  Taylor  of  Crutchtield,  KY. 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents 
Charlie  Edgar  and  Annie  Lerlean  Graddy 
Lusk,  and  four  brothers. 

My  wife  Carol  and  I  extend  our  sympathy  to 
Gene's  lovely  wile  Mozelle  and  the  memtjers 
of  his  family 


JAMIE  HAKl'HK,  A  .SUCCESS  STORY 
AT  THE  ACADEMY  P'GR  COMMU- 
NITY EDUCATION 


HON.  ILF.\N,\  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OK  I-LOKID.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2.  1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
achievements  of  Jamie  Harper,  a  student  at 
the  Academy  for  Community  Education  m 
Miami  Jamie  was  one  of  the  students  who 
started  on  a   pattern   all  too   familiar   in   our 
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American  schools  When  he  started  seventh 
grade  he  got  tired  of  school,  and  started  skip- 
ping classes  Before  long,  he  was  well  on  his 
way  to  t^ecoming  another  school  dropout  His 
school  moved  him  to  an  alternative  school. 
JRE  Lee.  and  the  change  worked,  he  began 
making  A's  and  B's  After  a  brief  return  to  his 
first  school,  where  the  same  behaviors  t>egan 
again.  Jamie  stayed  in  the  alternative  system 
and  moved  on  to  high  school  at  the  Academy 
for  Community  Education  Although  he  still 
has  to  be  pushed  by  his  teachers,  he  is  mak- 
ing B's  and  C's  m  high  school 

His  teachers  and  classmates  were  as- 
tounded, however,  when  they  visited  the 
Youth  Fair  in  April.  Jamie  had  entered  over 
150  exhibits  in  14  categories,  and  many  of 
them  took  first  place  ribbons  He  said  he  really 
enjoys  working  at  the  fair,  because  it  makes 
him  feel  involved 

The  Miami  Herald  published  an  article  on 
Jamie  Harper  and  his  remarkable  success 
which  I  would  like  to  include  m  the  Record 

J.^.MIK  s  Tale:  From  l.^zy'  to  Hole  Model 
<By  Jon  O'Neill  I 

When  some  kids  from  the  Academy  for 
Community  Education  visited  the  'V'outh 
Fair  last  week,  the  biggest  surprise  came 
from  one  of  their  fellow  students. 

Jamie  Harper.  15.  a  self-described  "lazy" 
student  in  class,  had  another  side  of  himself 
on  display  at  the  fair:  150  exhibits  in  H  cat- 
egories. In  addition,  the  "Rediand  Critters.' 
the  South  Dade  4  H  Club  Jamie  heads,  had 
more  than  700  agriculture  and  other  exhibits 
there. 

"1  mean,  we  knew  he  had  a  few  rabbits,  but 
we  had  no  Idea  how  he  was  spending  his  time 
after  school,"  ACE  assistant  principal  An- 
drea Loring  said.  "In  school.  Jamie  some- 
times needs  to  be  pushed  a  bit.  But  what  he 
did  at  the  fair  takes  so  much  self-motiva- 
tion. Needless  to  say.  we  were  pleasantly 
surprised." 

Jamie,  a  10th  grader,  got  a  kick  out  of  the 
reaction  from  his  teachers 

"They  kept  asking  me.  'What  didn't  you 
enter?' '"  he  said.   "I  felt  pretty  good  " 

.^CE.  at  39  Zamora  Ave.,  is  an  alternative 
public  high  school  that  tries  to  help  kids 
who  are  dropout  risks.  Many  of  its  students 
had  made  careers  out  of  skipping  classes. 
Jamie  is  one  of  them. 

When  Jamie  got  into  seventh  grade  at  his 
old  school.  Rediand  Middle,  the  skipping 
started. 

•  I  didn't  like  going  to  school."  he  said. 
'So  I  didn't  go." 

And  he  got  in  trouble  for  it.  Jamie  was 
sent  to  JRE  Lee.  an  alternative  middle 
school  in  South  Miami.  He  did  so  well  there, 
getting  A"s  and  B's,  that  he  was  sent  back  to 
Rediand. 

"The  first  day.  I  skipped  again."  Jamie 
said. 

He  ended  up  back  at  JRE  Lee.  and  again  he 
performed  well.  His  counselor  recommeni'  : 
he  go  to  high  school  at  ACE. 

"I  really  didn't  want  to.""  Jamie  said.  I 
wanted  to  go  to  Southridge.  After  I  got  to 
ACE.  I  like  it."" 

These  days.  Jamie  is  a  B  and  C  student. 
Dropping  out.  which  may  once  have  been  an 
option,  is  no  longer  in  Jamie's  plans. 

•  It's  not  worth  it  to  drop  out."  he  said. 
I've  put  too  much  time  in  now.  I  haven't 

skipped  since  eighth  grade." 

But  Jamie's  real  happiness  comes  from 
working  with  his  hands  and  with  his  ani- 
mals. For  the  'i'outh  Fair.  Jamie's  4-H  Club 
f^ntered  27  rabbits.  26  of  which  captured  flrst- 
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place  ribbons.  He  also  submitted  posters, 
food,  sewing  crafts  and  three  stamp  collec- 
tions. 

"I  love  doing  all  of  this,  but  working  with 
animals'  is  my  favorite."  he  said.  "It's  like  a 
natural  high  for  me," 

•lamie  also  works  at  the  fair  with  his 
mother.  Martha,  in  addition  to  his  regular 
job  at  a  pizza  place  He  spends  a  lot  of  time 
talking  to  kids  who  come  to  see  the  different 
exhibits.  Thursday,  he  showed  off  some  of  his 
rabbits  to  schoolchildren  spending  the  day  at 
the  fair. 

"That's  a  lot  of  fun  for  me."  he  said.  "It 
makes  me  feel  involved  and  makes  me  feel 
special,  like  I'm  helping." 

Martha  Harper  is  impressed  with  her  son's 
success. 

"For  a  while  there.  I  thought  we  were 
going  to  lose  him."  she  said.  "I  worried 
about  him  making  it  through  school.  But 
now.  we're  starting  to  see  that  he  has  a  lot 
of  ilifforcnt  uilents    I'm  proud  of  hm. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  commend  the  Jamie  Harper, 
the  JRE  Lee  alternative  school  and  the  Acad- 
emy for  Community  Education,  Their  story 
shows  that  when  our  schools  can  learn  to  mo- 
tivate students,  even  problem  kids  can  be- 
come great  successes 


CHAIR.MAN  DANTE  B     FASCKI.L 


HON.  LEE  H.  H.\.MILTON 

OK  LNDl.^NA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENT.ATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2. 1992 

Mr  HAMILTON  Mr  Speaker,  we  learned 
last  week  with  regret  that  our  colleague, 
DAfjTE  FascEll.  Congressman  from  Florida 
and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, will  retire  at  the  end  of  the  i02d  Con- 
gress Chairman  Fascell's  many  accomplish- 
ments as  a  legislator  and  a  leader  are  well 
known  to.  and  appreciated  by.  his  friends  and 
colleagues  We  wish  Dante  and  Jean  Mane 
the  besX  of  success  m  the  future.  We  will  all 
need  their  advice  and  wise  counsel 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  May  28.  i992,  editorial  in  the 
Miami  Herald  about  Chairman  Fascell  as  well 
as  an  article  written  by  Chairman  FascEll 
which  appeared  m  the  May  31,  1992  Miami 
Herald 

The  editorial  and  article  follow: 
[From  ihc  .Miami  Herald.  May  28,  1992] 
The  Nation's  Great  Loss 

Dante  Fascell  retiring?  Say  it  isn't  so!  But 
it  is:  "yesterday  the  veteran  South  Dade  con- 
gressman announced  in  Washington  that  he 
won't  seek  a  20th  term  on  Capitol  Hill.  Nei- 
ther will  he  convert  to  hi.«  personal  use. 
though  legally  he  could,  the  $500,000  or  so  in 
his  campaign  treasury.  That's  fully  consist- 
ent with  his  integrity,  public  and  private. 

Representative  Fascell  is  a  close  second  in 
seniority,  but  a  clear  first  in  esteem,  among 
the  members  of  Florida's  congressional  dele- 
gation. He  has  served  with  distinction  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

Never  was  his  wisdom  on  better  display 
than  during  1990's  congressional  debate  of 
America's  role  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  His  rea- 
soned support  for  deploying  multinational 
forces  against  Saddam  Hussein  was  pivotal 
to  winning  House  approval  of  J'resident 
Bush's  policies. 
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Yet  Mr.  Fascell.  75.  also  knows  fu'.i  wei; 
that  violence  rarely  resolves  international 
disputes.  Long  before  Iraq's  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait, for  instance,  he  had  built  a  solid  record 
of  support  for  negotiations  to  br:ng  peace  to 
the  .Midea.'^t  while  ensuring  Israel's  security 
He  also  played  a  key  role  in  congressional  ef- 
forts to  end  violence  and  injustice  in  Central 
America  and  to  restore  democracy  and 
human  rights  in  Cuba.  Haiti.  Nicaragua.  El 
Salvador,  and  Chile, 

Less  vi.-iible  but  arguably  as  important  was 
Mr,  Fascell's  work  in  concert  with  leading 
European  parliamentarians  on  behalf  of 
human  rights  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Their 
efforts  to  free  dissidenus  and  goad  the  East- 
ern bloc  to  honor  the  Helsinki  accords  may 
well  have  helped  hasten  tyranny's  demise 
and  the  Cold  War's  end. 

For  F"!oridians.  losing  Dante  Fascell— espe- 
cially now— is  a  major  blow  to  the  state's 
dwindling  influence  on  Capitol  Hill.  Florida's 
congre.ssional  delecation  already  had  lost  se- 
niority and  clout  with  the  death  in  1989  of 
Rules  Committee  Chairman  Claude  Pepper. 
This  year's  previous  retirement  announce- 
ments from  Reps.  William  Lehman.  Larry 
Smith.  Craig  James,  and  Andy  Ireland— cou- 
pled with  redistrictlng  that  pits  other  in- 
cumbents against  each  other — mean  that 
Florida  will  have  one  of  the  least  experi- 
enced delegations  when  Congi-ess  reconvenes 
next  year.  With  its  House  delegation  expand- 
ing to  23  members  from  19.  Florida  already 
was  guaranteed  four  freshmen.  Now  it  will 
have  at  least  nine  and  possibly  several  more. 

Mr.  Fascell  says  that  the  new  district 
carved  for  him— a  misshapen,  elongated  blob 
that  stretches  north  from  Key  West  through 
the  Keys  and  South  Dade  to  include  much  of 
West  Broward— was  not  the  determining  fac- 
tor in  his  decision. 

If  ho  says  that  it  wasn't,  then  it  wasn't. 
.\:r.i':-x  Mr,  Fascell's  endearing  traits  is  one 
:>;i  too  rare  among  elected  officials;  candor. 
He  still  has  a  way  of  cutting  through  baloney 
to  get  to  the  point.  You  can  believe  what  he 
says. 

You  can  also  believe,  however,  that  Mr. 
Fascell  might  leave  some  things  unsaid  in 
deference  to  his  longtime  colleagues  and  to 
an  institution  that  he  loves.  Some  retiring 
congressmen  have  spoken  bitterly  of  their 
disillusionment  with  politics  and  of  the  "poi- 
sonous atmosphere  "  pervading  Capitol  Hill. 
Mr.  Fascell  said  that  it  was  simply  time  to 
t'o  after  nearly  38  years  of  service. 

Even  so,  there's  cause  for  concern  over  Mr. 
Fascell's  departure.  Granted,  many  term- 
limits  advocates  would  argue  that  he  had  al- 
ready stayed  on  too  long.  It  ought  to  be  wor- 
risome, though,  when  able  public  servants  no 
longer  feel  that  serving  in  Congress  is  re- 
warding enough  or  enjoyable  enough  to 
make  them  want  to  stick  around. 

For  the  nation  and  for  Florida,  then.  Mr, 
Fascell's  retirement  is  a  loss.  Beyond  that, 
though,  the  obvious  erosion  in  public  serv- 
ice's attractiveness  to  candidates  of  his  stat- 
ure is  an  even  greater  loss. 

Dante's  Farewell— Retiri.ng  Congressman 

Feels  "A  Lot  of  Joy  and  a  Very  Human 

Trace  ok  Sorrow  ' 

By  Dante  B.  Fascell) 

As  I  write  this,  it's  less  than  24  hours  since 
I  announced  that  I  will  be  leaving  Congress 
at  the  end  of  this  year.  I  will  be  completing 
38  years  of  service  on  Capitol  Hill  and  42 
years  in  elective  office. 

People  keep  asking  me:  "What  does  it  feel 
like  10  be  leaving?" 

I'm  tempted  to  .say  "Fantasticl"— and  let 
it  go  at  that.  But.  I  recognize  that  it's  a  seri- 
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ous  question  and  ;t  deserves  a  thoughtful 
and  honest  answer  The  truth  :s  that  I  feel  a 
lot  of  joy  and  a  very  human  trace  of  sorrow 

The  President  of  the  United  States  called 
me  at  home  last  night  and  extended  his  good 
wishes.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  ca:ied 
me  at  the  office  this  morning  That's  heacy 
stuff  for  a  guy  who  came  out  of  five  years  m 
the  Army  back  in  1946  determined  to  do 
something  with  his  life  that  would  make  a 
contribution.  For  me.  planning  just  to  make 
a  living  wasn't  going  to  cut  it. 

When  I  look  back  on  all  my  years  of  public 
service  since  then.  I  don't  think  it  would  be 
immodest  of  me  t;o  say  that  I  have  made  that 
contribution. 

.\n&  now  it's  time  to  try  something  new 

People  also  ask  if  I  am  leaving  the  Con- 
gress because  of  some  dissatisfaction,  some 
disappointment— maybe  even  the  feeling 
that  I  couldn't  garner  enough  votes  this  time 
around. 

The  answer  to  all  three  is  a  resounding  NO. 

I  have  no  negative  feelings.  And  I  would 
win  if  I  chose  to  run.  I  am  leaving  at  the  end 
of  this  term  purely  and  simply  because  I  feel 
that  now  is  the  best  time  in  my  life  to  close 
out  this  part  of  my  career  and  go  do  some- 
thing different.  My  health  is  good.  My  enthu- 
siasm for  life  IS  riding  tall  And  I've  got  an 
energy  level  high  enough  to  pour  into  some 
new  adventure  as  a  private  citizen. 

I  don't  know  what  that  will  be  yet.  but  I'm 
not  worried,  M.aylie  I'll  teach  democracy  or 
maybe  I'll  consult  on  foreign  affairs.  The 
main  thing  is  that  I've  fulfilled  my  commits 
ment  to  the  people  I  represent  and.  beyond 
that,  to  the  nation.  I've  done  my  job.  and 
now  it's  somelx)dy  else's  turn. 

That's  not  to  say  that  I  won't  be  active  in 
public  affairs  and  public  issues.  I  consider 
our  democracy  too  important  not  to  stay  in- 
volved. But  now  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  I'll  bring  to  the  table  the  perspective 
of  a  private  citizen. 

Not  everyone  realizes  that  we  all  have  a 
role  to  play  in  this  participative  democracy 
of  ours.  If  you  have  a  job  and  pay  taxes,  you 
are  basically  involved.  And  if  you  go  the  ad- 
ditional step  and  make  your  opinions  heard, 
then  you  are  helping  democracy  function. 
Granted,  a  person  like  me  who  gets  elected 
to  represent  a  group  of  constituents  has  an 
opportunity  for  a  more  direct  effort.  But 
under  our  system,  everyone  gets  a  chance  to 
speak  up.  to  participate— and  everyone 
should  exercise  that  opportunity  at  whatever 
level. 

So.  I'd  rather  not  say  that  I'm  retiring  I'm 
still  going  to  make  a  contribution,  but  in  a 
different  way.  And  I  have  no  regrets. 

Congress  doesn't  always  function  to  its 
fullest  potential  but  there  is  no  way  I  can  be 
negative  about  it  as  an  institution  I  have 
found  that,  for  the  most  part,  that  Congress 
has  always  been  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
American  people.  Without  public  opinion  on 
its  side.  Congress  can't  miove  very  much  one 
way  or  the  other. 

For  me.  it's  been  a  great  honor  to  serve  in 
the  Congress  and  it's  personally  given  me  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  know  that  I've 
helped  to  make  a  difference  in  furthering  the 
cause  of  our  democracy. 

We  all  should  be  proud  of  whatever  part  we 
have  done  to  promote  the  American  dream. 
For  all  its  faults,  our  method  of  self-govern- 
ment allows  for  more  tolerance  of  other  peo- 
ple and  their  views,  more  compromise  when 
our  opinions  differ  and  more  willingness  to 
listen  to  other  peoples  problems  than  any 
government  I  have  dealt  with  in  my  long  as- 
sociation with  other  nations. 

So.  remember  I'm  not  retiring.  I'm  just  re- 
directing my  efforts. 
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I  am  tremendously  appreciative  of  all  the 
pt'ople  who  have  helped  and  supported  me 
through  the  years.  Most  of  all  my  family. 
This  decision,  as  you  might  imagine,  was 
made  after  long  consultation  with  my  wife. 
Jeanne-Marie,  and  the  rest  of  our  family.  I 
owe  her  and  them  a  great  deal  of  gratitude 
They  have  supported  me  through  the  years. 
They  have  participated  in  my  career.  And. 
yea.  they  have  paid  the  price,  both  in  the 
lack  of  time  spent  together  and  the  lack  of 
privacy  that  goes  hand-in-glove  with  public 
life. 

1  thank  them.  I  thank  the  people  of  the 
19th  District.  And  I  thank  the  people  of  Flor- 
ida. 

God  bless  you  all 


IHIHUTE  TO  GEORGE  NAPLES 

HO.N,  J.\.MLS  X.  THAnCAM,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2,  1992 

Mr  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  spe- 
cial occasion,  I  pay  tribute  to  one  ot  the  most 
dedicated  educators  in  my  17th  District  ot 
Ohio.  Mr   George  Naples 

Mr  Naples  has  assisted  the  hearing  im- 
paired for  20  years  with  innovative  ideas  and 
exemplary  dedication  I  compliment  Mr 
Naples'  unstinting  commitment  to  the  commu- 
nity and  to  the  hearing  impaired  children. 

We  have  seen  Mr  Naples'  efloris  and  con- 
tributions provide  children  with  athletic  training, 
uniforms,  tournaments,  and  even  cheer- 
leaders. It  IS  clear  to  me  that  George's  works 
of  the  heart  have  given  hearing  impaired  chil- 
dren new  and  exciting  dimensions  to  their 
lives.  For  this.  I  thank  Mr  Naples  Mr,  Speak- 
er, he  IS  truly  an  •■■•■■th    i'.  'iiucator. 


SERBIAN        ORTHODOX        BISHOPS 
CALL   FOR   DEMOCRACY   AND   UN- 

DERST.^^•nINO 

m\  JIM  .MOUD^ 

OK  WlSCON.-ilN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdai/.  June  2.  1992 

Mr  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  ot  our 
colleagues  know.  I  spoke  on  this  floor  last 
week  about  the  tragic  situation  in  Yugoslavia. 
One  ot  the  central  themes  of  that  speech  was 
the  importance  ot  understanding  the  concerns 
ot  Serb  minorities  in  other  republics  and  ot 
separating  the  actions  ot  the  Yugoslav  Army 
and  the  Milosevic  regime  from  the  Serbian 
people  themselves. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  share  with  the 
House,  the  statement  issued  on  May  27. 
1992.  by  the  Holy  Assembly  ot  Bishops  of  the 
Serbian  Orthodox  Church.  This  important  doc- 
ument IS  essential  reading  tor  anyone  truly  in- 
terested in  peace  in  Yugoslavia,  and  in  under- 
standing the  complexities  of  the  current  con- 
flict. 

The  press  accounts  this  past  weekend 
stressed  the  bishops'  condemnation  of  the 
Milosevic  government  and  its  role  in  retarding 
the  development  ot  peaceful,  democratic  insti- 
tutions in  Serbia.  That,  of  course,  is  true  But 
the  statement  actually  covered  a  great  many 


more  issues.  It  lays  out  m  eloquent  detail  the 
reasons  why  Serbs,  regardless  ot  how  they 
feel  about  the  Milosevic  regime,  feel  threat- 
ened by  outside  forces  and  recounts  with  elo- 
quent dignity  the  events  ot  past  and  recent 
history  that  support  those  fears. 

Some  Members  ot  this  House  who  have 
taken  a  strong  partisan  position  on  the  conflict 
may  be  tempted  to  cite  the  bishops'  statement 
to  justify  the  very  sort  of  distortion  the  bishops' 
warn  against  That  is  another  reason  for  Mem- 
t)ers  to  read  the  statement  for  themselves 

The  bishops'  statement  firmly  aligns  the 
moral  authority  of  the  Serbian  Orthodox 
Church  behind  democracy  and.  )ust  as  impor- 
tantly, for  unequivocal  respect  and  protection 
of  all  ethnic  and  religious  minorities  m  which- 
ever republics  or  territories  they  may  reside.  It 
condemns  the  killings  and  atrocities  committed 
on  all  sides  ot  the  conflict 

As  will  often  be  the  case  in  these  transi- 
tional times  tor  the  components  of  the  old 
Communist  empire,  religious  and  nongovern- 
ment CIVIC  leaders  often  reflect  tar  more  accu- 
rately the  aspirations  ot  their  communities  than 
the  ex-Communists  turned  nationalists  who 
control  the  trappings  of  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  statement  to 
the  House,  and  I  urge  each  member  to  read 
It  so  as  to  gam  a  t>etter  insight  into  the  think- 
ing ot  the  Serbian  people  themselves. 

MEMOR.^NDIM  Of  THK  HOLV  As.sKMHI.Y  OK 
BlSHOPS  OF  THE  .SKRB1.\.S-  OUTHODOX  CHLRCH 

[Issued  at  its  regular  session  held  from  the 
14th  to  the  27th  of  May,  1992) 

The  Holy  Assembly  of  Bl.shops  of  the  Ser- 
bian Orthodox  Church  deems  as  its  holy  duly 
and  obligation,  from  its  i-egular  annual  ses- 
sion this  year,  and  at  this  critical  historic 
moment,  to  turn  to  the  Serbian  Orthodox 
people  and  to  the  international  public  with 
its  message  of  responsibility  and  concern, 
but  also  with  words  of  comfoi't  and  encour- 
agement 

Turning  to  her  faithful  children  and  to  the 
entire  Serbian  people,  the  Assembly  does  so 
with  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ: 
"Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled,  neither  let 
them  be  afraid;  believe  ye  In  God  and  believe 
ye  also  in  Me!"  This  is  not  the  first  time  for 
the  Serbian  people  in  their  history  to  have 
experienced  crucifixion.  The  Serbian  people 
are  not  unknown  to  the  European  nor  to  the 
world  community  of  nations.  Namely,  they 
are  not  a  people  without  historical  roots  and 
traces,  deeds  and  fruits.  Christian  convic- 
tions and  proven  moral  principles.  That  Ks 
why  they  have  their  place  under  the  sun  and 
among  other  peoples  We  trust  that  neither 
is  their  recent  nor  most  recent  history  un- 
known. After  the  long-suffering  and  sacrifi- 
cial wars  of  liberation  of  the  nineteenth  and 
first  decades  of  the  twentieth  centuries,  they 
have  participated  in  both  World  Wars— and 
we  hope  that  even  today  it  is  not  unknown 
on  whose  side.  Neither  should  the  fact  be  un- 
known that  in  the  First  World  War  Serbia 
lost  nearly  one  half  of  Its  adult  male  popu- 
lation, and  that  every  fourth  Serb  at  that 
time  gave  his  life  for  freedom  and  Justice. 
Their  sacrifices  were  tremendous  for  human 
dignity,  for  justice  and  for  the  Allied  cause 
in  World  War  II  Having  tieen  the  victim  of 
the  brutal  Nazi  and  Fascist  occupation  and 
of  much  more  of  the  bloody  revolution 
caused  by  it.  they  became  after  the  war  the 
victim  of  communist  tyranny  and  having  be- 
come so  not  without  fault  of  some  of  Its  war- 
time allies  Traces  of  war-time  saitering  and 
post  war  force  is  still  today  evident  in  all  as- 


pects   of   their    life.    Communist    falsehoods- 
concerning  events  in  the  war  have  become  in 
peace   time   the  source  of  great  deceptions 
about  the  Serbian  people,  and  about  other 
peoples  on  these  territories,  both  for  internal 
and   international   purposes.   How  deep  such 
deceptions  were  can  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  the  Serbian  people  are  the  only  Euro- 
pean people  who  are  only  now.  a  full  half 
century  after  the  war.  burying  their  wartime 
victims  and  healing  wartime  tiaumas.  They, 
together  with  the  other  peoples,  their  neiiih 
bors.   have  only  now  begun  to  resolve  \   • 
problems  which  other  peoples  of  Europe  .' 
long  ago  resolved. 

1.  Yugoslavia  as  a  country,  such  as  It  had 
been,  was  not  created  by  her  own  peoples 
only.  She  was  created  by  that  .same  Europe 
which  today  is  so  unmercifully  destroying 
her.  accepting  as  true  the  accusations  thai 
the  Serbian  people  are  exclusively  to  blame 
for  her  old  and  new  evils.  Furthermore  the 
European  Communit.v.  judging  by  its  present 
day  behavior,  apparently  identifies  the  Ser- 
bian people  with  the  regime  which  ruled  over 
them,  and  in  large  part  still  rules  today.  It 
should  not  be  lost  from  sight  that  it  was  that 
same  West  which  for  decades  has  supported 
the  pt^st-war  Communist  regime  in  'Yugo- 
slavia, both  politically  and  economically.  In 
such  manner  it  has  contributed  much  to  lU^^ 
solidification  and  many  year  rule  over  entire 
peoples.  In  the  mirror  of  present  events, 
however,  the  Serbian  people,  who  are  the 
main  victims  of  an  imposed  system  and  ide- 
ology, are  now  unjustifiably  being  depicted 
as  the  principal  guilty  party  for  everything 
which  has  happened  and  is  happening. 

2.  The  Serbian  Orthodox  Church  and  the 
Serbian  people  have  never  been  adherents  of 
atheistic  communism  nor  of  any  kind  of  to 
talitarian  ideology.  Our  Church  is  for  the 
unity  of  the  Serbian  people  and  Serbian 
lands,  but  also  for  a  just  solution  of  the  na- 
tional rights  and  existential  problems  of  all 
peoples  with  whom  they  live  or  with  whom 
they  are  neighbors. 

In  addition  to  the  burdens  inherited  from 
the  past,  the  situation  In  our  country.  Is 
above  all.  the  consequences  of  communistic 
tyranny  We  were  all  Its  victims,  but  it  Is  a 
self-evident  fact  that  the  Serbs  were  so  in 
greatest  measure,  who  alone  were  divided 
Into  artificial  nationalities,  and  republics, 
without  free  expression  of  their  will.  Today 
the  European  Community  defends  Impeded 
solutions  of  a  totalitarian  ideology  and  even 
strives  to  impose  them  as  final  historical  so- 
lutions. This  primarily  applies  to  the  inter- 
republic  boundaries,  which  were  even  for  the 
communistic  regime  only  administrative 
boundaries,  but  which  are  now  being  accept- 
ed in  Europe  as  Immutable  boundaries  be- 
tween countries,  even  though  they  cut  across 
the  living  organism  of  the  Serbian  people,  di- 
viding their  centuries-old  homesteads,  holy 
places,  graves,  monasteries  and  cultural 
monuments. 

3  The  Serbian  question  in  Croatia. 
Salvonia.  Dalmatia.  Bosnia  and 

Hercergovlna  does  not  exist  from  yesterday. 
Does  the  International  community  truly 
wish  to  help  in  finding  a  just  and  lasting  so- 
lution, or  rather  to  Impose  unjust  and  un- 
natural solutions,  in  accordance  with  the 
momentary  interests  of  the  so-called  new 
world  order?  Such  solutions  would  Inevitably 
become,  because  of  their  unnaturalness  and 
unjustness  the  cause  of  new  calamities  and 
more  graves.  The  struggle  of  the  Serbian 
people  for  their  existence  cannot  be  identi- 
fied with  any  regime,  not  even  the  present 
one.  The  Serbian  question  In  the  Balkans  ex- 
ists  Independently   of  all   systems  and   re- 


>cime.s.  What  kind  of  unjust  solutions  is  not 
a  solution  for  anyone— neither  for  us.  nor  for 
our  neighbors,  nor  for  the  Balkans,  nor  for 
Europe,  .^nd  Serbia  was  ■Europe"  even  be- 
fore Western  Europe.  She  is  until  today  com- 
mitted to  the  most  profound  Christian  foun- 
dations of  Europe,  as  witnessed  unto  by  Ser- 
biiin  spirituality  and  culture. 

The  Church  in  Serbian  lands,  by  Her  very 
nature,  cannot  be  identified  with  any  kind  of 
boundaries.  She  is  concerned  for  her  entire 
people,  wherever  they  may  be.  as  for  all  peo- 
ple of  our  brotherly  race  of  .\dam,  .Acknowl- 
edging and  respecting  the  rights  of  all  peo- 
ples with  whom  we  live,  we  call  upon  them 
to  think  about  the  fact  that  we  shall  again 
be  neighbors.  The  same  sun  will  warm  us. 
the  same  land  feed  us.  we  shall  continue  to 
communicate  with  the  same  tonguels].  and 
the  same  God  will  look  upon  us  and  judge  us. 

■1  With  sorrow  we  proclaim  that  the  party 
in  power  in  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  inherit- 
ing the  structures  and  organs,  means  and 
principles  of  the  post-war  communistic  sys- 
tem, still  today  do  not  make  possible  equal 
rights  for  a  democratic  dialogue  In  society, 
nor  share  responsibilities  and  cooperation 
with  all  others. 

5.  Although  m  a  different  manner,  that 
party,  nevertheless  effectively,  still  does  not 
allow  the  Church  to  assume  Her  rightful 
place  in  society  which  belonged  to  Her  for 
centuries,  and  which  appertain  to  Her  in  ac- 
cordance with  Her  spiritual  and  moral  val- 
ues. The  atheists  are  still  the  privileged 
class  In  society,  particularly  In  education. 
The  authorities  promise  to  correct  historical 
injustices  and  attacks  upon  the  Church  and 
the  consciences  of  men.  but  in  practice  does 
not  fulfill  a  single  essential  promise.  Reli- 
gious education  is  again  excluded  from  the 
schools;  The  schools  and  the  souls  of  chil- 
dren are  closed  to  the  Lord  Christ  and  Saint 
Sava;  church  property,  which  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  Church,  is  dispossessed  and 
being  sold,  in  spite  of  the  will  of  donors  and 
benefactors,  which  was  respected  even  by  the 
Turkish  authorities,  and  as  are  respected  by 
all  lawful  states. 

6.  The  authorities  in  Serbia  and 
Montenegro  are  still  not  prepared  to  sin- 
cerely accept  national  reconciliation,  to  heal 
the  consequences  of  the  civil  and  fracticidal 
war  and  create  preconditions  for  the  spir- 
itual regeneration  and  healing  of  the  people. 
That  Is  why  the  Serbian  Church  openly  takes 
exception  to  and  distances  Herself  from  this 
and  such  authorities  and  her  standard-bear- 
ers, as  also  from  its  Constitution  which  was 
rendered  without  the  people,  and  from  the 
staged  elections,  which  do  not  elicit  con- 
fidence— either  by  their  hastiness  nor  by  the 
method  by  which  they  are  being  stated. 

7.  The  Serbian  Orthodox  Church,  the  truly 
people's  Church,  is  fully  aware  of  the  tragic 
moment  and  fateful  crossroads  where  the 
people  find  themselves,  and  again  calls  for 
the  creation  of  government  of  people's  con- 
fidence national  unity  and  salivation  of  all 
the  people.  We  remind  all  those  in  power,  es- 
pecially in  Serbia,  that  no  one's  chair  is 
more  Important  that  the  destiny  and  free- 
dom of  the  entire  people,  and  that  no  one  has 
a  monopoly  over  the  people  and  the  future  of 
our  children. 

8.  The  existing  authorities  did  not  rise  to 
the  occasion  of  their  international  respon- 
sibilities, nor  were  they  able  In  a  just  man- 
ner to  defend  the  vital  Interests  of  the  Ser- 
bian people.  Many  evils  and  crimes,  as  also 
the  aims  for  which  the  Internal  war  is  being 
waged.  In  great  part  are  the  consequences  of 
a  half-century  of  Ideological  poisoning  not 
only  of  the  Serbian  people,  but  also  of  all 


other  peoples  of  the  former  Yugosiav  terri- 
tories. It  would  be  dishonorable  and  short- 
sighted to  ascribe  to  any  people,  especially 
the  Serbian  people,  the  evils  committed  in 
our  days  on  the  part  of  Broz's  generals  on 
both  sides  of  the  Front,  the  until  recently 
Tito's  ideologs  and  politicians— whether  of 
Ljubljana  and  Zagreb,  or  Belgrade  and  Sara- 
jevo, or  Skoplje  and  Podgoritca.  It  was  not 
necessary  for  them  to  turn  their  incom- 
petence in  negotiations  and  for  reaching 
agreements  into  a  war  between  peoples  who 
were  finally  being  liberated  from  communis- 
tic slavery  and  degradation.  The  same  ones 
who  have  invested  tremendous  resources  and 
powerful  propaganda  for  the  creation  of  the 
second  Yugoslavia  now  employ  even  worse 
methods  for  destroying  the  living  tapestry  of 
us  all  as  men  and  people.  It  should  not  be 
lost  from  sight  that  boundaries  pass  not  only 
between  republics,  but  also  through  the  liv- 
ing bonds  of  families,  friendships,  blood  and 
spiritual  kinships,  after  centuries  of  history, 
especially  after  the  last  70  years  of  living  to- 
gether. 

9.  With  sorrow  of  heart  and  bitterness  of 
soul  we  direct  our  protests  as  much  against 
those  in  power  in  the  lands  of  former  Yugo- 
slavia, as  well  as  to  the  address  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community  which  in  such  a  brutal  and 
thoughtless  manner  instigates  the  destruc- 
tion of  almost  everything  which  ha.s  brought 
us  together  and  bonded  us  as  men  and  as  civ- 
ilized peoples.  Western  Europe,  which  is 
today  uniting,  by  its  behavior  is  as  though  it 
is  abetting  our  fratlcidal  division  and  sepa- 
ration, especially  the  cutting  in  pieces  of  the 
Serbian  national  and  spiritual  organism.  Be- 
cause of  such  behavior  the  Serbs  lose  con- 
fidence in  certain  leading  politicians  and  in- 
stitutions in  the  European  West  and  in 
America.  It  is  a  tragic  fact  indeed  that  the 
Serbian  Christian  people  are  marking  the 
50th  Anniversary  of  their  sufferings  (geno- 
cide] in  the  infamous  Nazi  "Independent 
State"  of  Croatia,  and  on  the  territories  of 
Kosovo  and  Metohija.  precisely  with  their 
new  sufferings. 

10.  Respecting  and  acknowledging  the 
rights  of  all  men  and  peoples  with  whom  we 
have  lived  for  centuries  on  these  territories, 
with  pain  we  declare  the  results  of  the  com- 
munistic and  post-communistic  i-egimes  to 
the  present  in  all  former  Yugoslav  republics: 
tens  of  thousands  dead,  countless  more 
wounded,  over  a  million  driven  out  and  refu- 
gees, destroyed  Churches  and  homes, 
emptied  villages,  abandoned  hearths.  On  the 
territory  of  the  Diocese  of  Slavonia  alone. 
286  villages  have  been  emptied  and  de- 
stroyed. In  four  Dioceses  where  Serbs  live 
intermingled  with  Croatians.  about  200  Or- 
thodox Churches  have  been  destroyed,  among 
which  were  the  Cathedral  Churches  in 
Pakrac  and  Karlovac.  and  the  Diocesan  cen- 
ters in  Zagreb.  Pakrac  and  Karlovac.  By  this 
we  do  not  conceal— but  rather  to  the  con- 
trary—express profound  sorrow  and  at  the 
same  time  condemn  the  destruction  of  many 
Croatian  Roman  Catholic  Churches  and  Mos- 
lem mosques,  and  the  killing  and  driving  out 
of  innocent  populations  and  all  other  evil 
deeds  which  the  lunac.v  of  war  brings. 

11.  We  likewise  condemn  every  killing  and 
evei-y  crime  committed  by  those  who  belong 
to  whatever  army  or  whatever  armed  forma- 
tions. Serbian.  Croatian,  or  Moslem.  And 
above  all  we  condemn  the  attacks  upon  hu- 
manitarian convoys  of  the  Red  Cross  or 
those  delivering  food  and  medicine  to  the  be- 
sieged and  surrounded  populations. 

12.  With  pain  in  the  soul  we  cannot  remain 
silent  over  the  fact  that  concentration 
camps  have  again  been  opened  for  Serbs  in 


Croatia  and  Bosnia  and  HercetVOviiUL.  such 
as  those  in  Suhopolje  near  ViPOVlWca.  Odjak 

m  Bosanska  Posavma.  Duvno  and  Llvno. 
Smiljan  m  Lika  and  others.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  refugees,  abysmal  pits  are 
atrain  opened  in  which,  like  m  the  tragic 
year  1941.  innocent  captured  Serbs  and  Ser- 
bian prisoners  are  again  being  slaughtered 
and  thrown  in,  such  as  the  caves  in 
Shurmancima  near  Medjugorje  in 
Hercegovina.  and  Katina  pit  at  Velebit  be- 
tween Gospic  and  Karlobaga.  We  particularly 
emphasize  the  case  of  the  internment  of  over 
4.000  Serbs  in  the  concentration  camp  in 
Odjak  near  Bosanski  Shamac;  Having  ac- 
cepted the  word  of  their  captors,  they  have 
surrendered  what  arms  they  possessed,  and 
were  then  taken  from  their  homes  into  the 
massive  camp,  where  their  fate  is  uncertain 
to  date.  Obviously  the  same  fate  is  Intended 
for  the  Serbs  and  Serbian  villages  In 
Bosanska  Posavlna  as  that  of  those  not  long 
ago  In  Western  Slavonia  and  those  in  West- 
ern Hercegovina — that  is.  persecution,  im- 
prisonment, the  emptying  of  Serbian  settle- 
ments and  becoming  refugees  or  internment 
in  camps.  In  addition  to  this,  in  Livna  643 
Serbian  men.  women  and  children,  and  in 
Duvna  570  Serbian  men  and  women.  What 
then  should  be  said  about  the  fate  of  the 
Serbs  in  the  coastal  cities  of  Dalmatia?  In 
this  context  it  would  be  instructive  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  statement  of  the  President  of 
Croatia.  Tudjman.  and  the  President  of 
Bosnia  and  Hercegovina  Izetbegovic.  that 
they  more  preferably  have  chosen  sov- 
ereignty and  Independence  at  the  cost  of  war 
than  peace  without  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence. 

13.  As  men  and  Christians,  and  especially 
as  bishops  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  we  are  as- 
tonished b.v  the  fact  that  certain  govern- 
ments of  Europe  and  of  the  world  were  un- 
aware of  the  sufferings  of  the  Serbian  Church 
and  Serbian  Orthodox  people  from  fascism 
and  communism.  Those  governments  have 
never  given  Christians  protection,  particu- 
larly the  Orthodox,  either  in  Yugoslavia  nor 
anywhere  in  Eastern  Europe  during  the  dec- 
ades of  communistic  dictatorship.  So  also 
are  we  deeply  pained  today  by  the  inhuman 
attitude  of  official  Europe  toward  the  prob- 
lem of  the  existential,  spiritual  and  cultural 
identity  and  survival  of  the  Serbian  people 
who  were  assaulted  by  fascism,  then  com- 
munism., and  today  by  the  totalitarian  men- 
tality of  the  so  called  new  world  order. 

14.  In  this  context  we  appeal  to  all  Euro- 
p>ean  institutions  and  to  all  responsible 
international  factors,  primarily  the  United 
Nations  and  the  European  Community;  to 
exert  moral  and  political  pressure  upon  the 
government  of  Croatia  that  our  churches  and 
church  centers  not  be  destroyed.  That  is  hap- 
pening, unfortunately,  even  where  there  is 
no  fighting,  as  had  occurred  recently  in  Za- 
greb [where  on  April  11.  1992.  the 
Metropolitan's  residence  and  Museum  of  the 
Metropolitanate  of  Zagreb-Ljubljana  was 
bombed].  We  also  appeal  that  free  passage  be 
guaranteed  to  our  bishops  and  priests  in 
those  parts  of  Croatia  and  Bosnia  and 
Hercegovina  which  are  controlled  by  Cro- 
atian and  Muslim  forces,  so  that  they  can 
freely  and  without  harassment  fulfill  their 
pastoral  and  humane  service.  That  they  be 
extended  effective  protection  with  the  aid  of 
international  peace-keeping  forces  without 
regard  to  republic  and  state  boundaries.  Nat- 
urally, we  expect  similar  help  and  protection 
be  given  also  to  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
and  priests,  and  to  the  religious  officials  of 
the  Islamic  Community  on  the  territories  of 
the  Serbian  Kraina  and  the  Serbian  parts  of 
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Bosnia  ar.J  Ilt-rceKovlna  We  emphasize  here 
that  four  of  our  bishops  whose  Sees  are  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  newly  created  Cro- 
atian stale  iZatfreb.  Pakrac.  Sibenik  and 
Karlovac)  are  unable  to  take  up  residence  in 
their  Sees  nor  to  perform  their  episcopal  du- 
ties, while  all  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in 
Serbia  and  MonteneKro  are  free  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  church  mission  They  can 
however  complain  about  the  minor  unpleas- 
antness and  Insults  on  the  part  of  irrespon- 
sible individuals  and  groups  whose  minds  are 
crazed  and  whose  consciences  are  darkened 
by  the  general  chaos. 

15.  We  likewise  appeal  to  all  authorities  in 
Serbia  and  all  factors  in  Europe  and  In  the 
world  that  the  rights  and  duties  of  all  who 
live  in  Kosovo  and  Metohla  be  respected, 
that  no  solutions  be  imposed  under  pressure 
from  any  source,  but  that  a  truly  humane 
and  just  democratic  order  be  supported 
which  will  protect  all  people  who  reside 
there,  which  is  because  of  its  spiritual,  na- 
tional and  cultural  slKnlficance  for  the  Ser- 
bian people  that  which  Jerusalem  Is  for  the 
Jewish  people. 

With  all  our  hearts  we  desire  and  pray  the 
Crucified  and  Resurrected  Christ.  God-man 
and  Savior  of  all  peoples,  that  the  war  be 
ended,  and  that  the  indispensable  peace  and 
tranquility  come  soon  amongst  us  all- 
Serbs.  Croatians.  Bosnian  Moslems.  Alba- 
nians and  all  our  neighbors. 


CELHHHATION  Ol-  THK  ;>OTH  ANM- 
VEF^SARY  OF  THE  COM.MI.SSION- 
ING  OF  THE  U.S.S.  'MA.s.-; AC'HI-- 
SETTS- 

HO.N.  B.AR.NEV  HIANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2.  1992 

Mr  FRANK  ot  Massachusetts  Mr  Speaker, 
on  May  16.  I  was  privileged  to  participate  in 
an  extraordinarily  moving  event — a  celebration 
of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  commissioning 
of  the  U  S  S.  Massachusetts.  This  event, 
which  was  combined  with  a  mennorial  for 
those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  included  a  stirring  reenactment 
ot  the  commissioning  of  the  ship,  with  naval 
personnel  coming  on  board  and  activating  it. 

One  ot  the  highlights  of  that  extremely  im- 
pressive ceremony  was  a  very  thoughtful  and 
evocative  speech  by  Julien  Paul,  president  of 
the  U  S  S  Massachusetts  Memorial  Commit- 
tee. Julien  Paul  is  one  of  a  small  number  of 
people  who  was  responsible  tor  the  perpetua- 
tion of  this  extraordinarily  important  memorial 
in  Fall  River,  which  at  the  same  time  provides 
such  an  important  lesson  m  American  history 
to  our  young  people,  and  serves  as  a  ma|Or 
focal  point  for  activity  in  that  city 

In  his  address.  Mr,  Paul  talks  atxiut  the  his- 
tory of  the  battleship  and  also  about  the  plans 
for  the  future  which  his  committee  has.  The 
p)eople  ol  Fall  River  are  fortunate  to  have 
someone  of  Julien  Paul's  dedication  to  the 
public  gocxJ  leading  this  imporiant  institution  in 
the  Greater  Fall  River  area  and  I  ask  that  his 
remarks  be  printed  here  lor  their  inherent 
value  and  as  an  example  tor  other  commu- 
nities. 

ADDRESS  BY  JULIEN  PaCL 

Good  morninp.  It  is  my  honor  and  pleasure, 
on    behalf   of    the    directors    and    corporate 
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members  of  the  USS  .Massachusetts  Memo- 
rial Committee  to  welcome  you  here  this 
morning. 

We  deeply  appreciate  and  welcome  your 
participation  and  willingness  to  share  with 
us.  what  is  really  a  wondrous  occasion. 

A  remembrance  of  a  series  of  events  which 
be^an  over  fifty  years  ago.  The  birth  of  a 
great  ship  and  the  story  of  its  life  as  exem- 
plified by  the  dedication  of  all  who  remem- 
bered for  so  many  years. 

This  is  really  a  love  story,  and  as  I  look 
out  at  the  former  orewmembers  and  their 
families  who  are  gathered  here  this  morning. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  a  popular  song 
of  the  early  1950's  which  was  sung  by  Tony 
Bennett.  "Because  Of  You."  Its  opening 
words.  "Because  of  you  there's  a  song  in  my 
heart."  Because  of  you  there's  a  son^  In  all 
our  hearts.  In  the  hearts  of  all  of  us  gathered 
here  today  on  the  deck  of  this  great  ship,  a 
ship  which  you  have  loved  for  so  many  years, 
a  ship  which  has  provided  a  haven  for  those 
memories  which  you  share  together,  memo- 
ries which  have  created  the  fabric  of  your  ex- 
tended family.  A  fabric  which  has  grown 
stronger  through  the  years.  Stronger  be- 
cause of  your  continued  participation  in  the 
growth  of  what  started  out  as  the  life  of  a 
very  young  ship  fifty  years  ago  We  have  all 
aged  together  and  I  must  say  we  have  aged 
well  The  bonds  of  friendship  and  love  have 
withstood  the  test  of  time.  It  is  truly  mirac- 
ulous and  worthy  and  must  be  continually 
kept  in  mind. 

"Chips"  Duhamel  who  helped  build  the 
USS  Massachusetts  and  then  enlisted  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  to  serve  his  country  is  here  with 
us  today.  I  have  wondered  what  his  thoughts 
might  have  been  as  he  worked  on  the  con- 
struction. Did  he  wonder  what  was  to  l)e- 
come  of  it?  Would  It  survive'.'  After  his  en- 
listment did  he  wonder  if  the  ship  would  do 
Its  job?  Would  he  survive?  What  was  to  be. 
then  and  in  the  future. 

I   don't   imagine   that  anyone   could   have 
pri-dicted    what    did    happen.    That    through 
continued  devotion  and  love,  the  ship  would 
eventually  sail  into  Fall  River  in  what  was 
to   become   Battleship  Cove.   That   it   would 
stay  here  and  continue  to  grow  and  contrib- 
ute for  over  twenty-five  years.  It  is  Interest- 
ing to  speculate  on  what  the  ship  might  have 
been  thinking  and  dreaming  as  it  lay  for  al- 
most twenty  years,  molhballed  in  Norfolk. 
Virginia.  I  am  sure  that  ships  can  think  and 
feel   and   dream     All   sailors   know   and   feel 
that  a  ship  is  alive.  Did  the  ship  pray?  Did  it 
echo  the  words  of  Saint  Francis  of  Assist. 
Lord  make  me  an  instrument  of  thy  peace 
Whei-e  there  is  hatred  let  me  sow  love 
Where  there  is  injury-  pardon 
Where  there  is  doubt— faith 
Where  there  is  despair— hope 
Whei-e  there  is  darkness— light 
And  where  there  is  sadness— joy 

This  ship  came  to  Fall  River  to  do  all  these 
things  and  it  has  succeeded. 

I  am  sure  that  "Chips  "  in  his  wondering 
did  not  imagine  that  he  might  have  been 
building  what  has  become  in  many  ways  one 
of  the  world's  largest  toys.  A  toy  enjoyed  by 
thousand  of  visitors  over  the  years.  A  toy 
that  teaches.  We  must  never  forget  the  im- 
portance of  toys  and  of  play  in  our  develop- 
ment as  human  beings.  Play  is  a  child's 
work  Work  that  prepares  him  for  other 
work.  Other  work  that  in  itself,  if  the  child 
is  fortunate,  will  also  be  play.  This  ship 
through  its  Involvement  with  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America  and 
other  youth  groups  has  filled  an  important 
educational  role  in  the  formation  of  our  fu- 
ture citizens.  Those  who  will  continue  to  up- 
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hold  those  values  which  we  hold  so  dear 
W'hile  playing  here  and  enjoying  this  mag- 
nificent collection  of  naval  ships,  they  learn 
Through  their  participation  they  help  to  de- 
fray the  costs  of  maintaining  the  memorials 
to  the  fallen  men  and  women  of  the  common- 
wealth. Individuals  who  gave  their  lives  so 
that  these  young  boys  and  girls  and  all  of  us 
here  assembled  can  be  here  today.  The  things 
they  learn  here  should  have  a  longlasting  ef- 
fect on  their  development  and  that  is  some- 
thing for  which  we  should  all  be  very  proud 
I  can  still  rememtwr  the  of>ening  words  of 
the  Boy  Scout  oath  and  the  values  that  were 
instilled  in  me  through  participation  in  that 
program  as  a  young  boy. 

"On  my  honor  I  will  do  my  best,  to  do  my 
duty  to  God  and  my  country  *  *  *" 

Those  words  should  guide  us  all.  as  they 
continue  to  guide  the  young  people  who  visit 
this  ship  and  participate  in  our  overnight 
program.  Participation  which  provides  fur- 
ther opportunity  for  the  assimilation  of  val- 
ues which  must  be  protected  from  erosion  by 
some  of  the  undesirable  aspects  of  our  mod- 
ern society. 

This  ship  will  continue  to  live  because  of 
our  continued  dedication  to  the  ideals  that 
have  made  this  country  great.  The  Memorial 
Committee  is  committed.  We  will  carry  out 
our  responsibilities  and  provide  for  the  fu- 
ture. We  will  be  planning  for  the  next  cen- 
tury. We  will  soon  initiate  a  new  study.  A 
complete  evaluation  of  where  we  have  been, 
where  we  are  and  where  we  want  to  be  in  the 
year  2000.  This  study  wi.  be  the  basis  of  a 
plan  of  action  that  will  guarantee  that  our 
grandchildren  and  their  grandchildren  will 
continue  to  be  able  to  enjoy  and  learn  from 
a  toy  that  truly  teaches.  That  makes  learn- 
ing those  things  which  create  good  citizens  a 
pleasurable  thing  to  do. 

Rest  assured  that  we  take  this  responsibil- 
ity seriously  and  that  your  faith  in  us  will 
not  be  broken. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  USS.  Massachu- 
setts was  known  as  the  "Lucky  Ship  ".  It  was 
a  lucky  ship  on  which  to  serve.  During  its 
years  of  active  service  it  had  no  loss  of  life 
in  combat.  It  is  still  a  lucky  ship.  It  has  been 
fortunate  In  continuing  to  have  the  support 
of  its  former  crew  along  with  the  long  term 
support  of  a  large  group  of  volunteers.  Indi- 
viduals who  have  served  and  continue  to 
serve  as  officers,  directors,  corporate  mem- 
bers and  friends.  This  community  is  lucky 
and  has  benefited  greatly  because  of  its  pres- 
ence here.  Our  efforts  to  make  this  a  better 
community  will  continue  in  a  constructive 
way  and  those  efforts  will  hopefully  be  suc- 
cessful and  appreciated  by  one  and  all. 

We  will  continue  to  sow  the  seeds  of  peace 
and  love,  pardon  and  faith  and  hope  and  light 
and  joy. 

We  ask  for  nothing  in  return,  for  that  is 
the  true  meaning  of  love.  Love  for  ourselves, 
our  ship  and  our  friends  and  our  community. 
Our  reward  is  in  the  doing,  the  giving,  and 
the  full  knowledge  that  this  work,  if  done 
With  good  heart  and  proper  concern  for  all. 
will  not  be  found  wanting  by  God  or  Man. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 
Please  enjoy  yourselves  here  this  morning  as 
we  all  share  in  one  of  life's  rare  celebrations. 
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CONGRESSMAN  KILDEE  HONORS 
CHARLES  WHITE 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

ny  MICHIG.^.S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.^ 

Tuf.'idaij.  June  2.  1992 

Mr  KILDEE  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  and 
a  privilege  for  me  to  rise  before  you  today  to 
honor  a  foot  soldier  in  the  labor  movement. 
Charles  Dale  White, 

For  over  22  years  Charley  has  served  as 
the  retiree  president  for  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  Local  481.  His  unselfishness  and 
dedication  have  earned  him  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  fellow  members.  Charley  has 
been  a  tireless  advocate  for  labor  and  for  the 
rights  of  retirees.  From  the  sit-down  strike  of 
1937  to  the  present,  Charley  has  been  a 
strong  advocate  for  the  rights  of  workers.  It  is 
tsecause  of  Charley's  outstanding  record  as 
retirees  president,  that  he  has  run  without  op- 
position during  his  entire  term. 

Charley  White  hired  into  the  General  Motors 
Fisher  Body  plant  in  1935,  He  worked  there 
for  over  30  years  until  his  retirement  in  Janu- 
ary 1967.  While  employed  at  the  Fisher  plant 
and  a  member  of  UAW  Local  48i ,  Charley 
served  as  a  line  steward  and  education  and 
publicity  cartoonist  for  20  years.  In  fact,  many 
of  his  political  cartoons  have  become  classics. 
In  addition  to  the  fxjsition  of  president,  Charley 
White  has  also  served  as  recording  secretary 
ot  the  retirees  chapter. 

Despite  the  tremendous  number  of  hours 
spent  representing  his  chapter,  Charley  White 
has  been  able  to  involve  himself  in  other 
areas  of  the  Flint  community.  He  has  been  a 
memtier  of  the  Genesee  County  Consumer 
Protection  Council  tor  8  years.  He  has  served 
as  the  chairman  of  the  advisory  board  for  the 
handicapped  and  the  elderly  Charley  is  the 
current  president  of  SCAN,  the  Senior  Citizens 
Anti  Crime  Network. 

Charles  Dale  White  and  his  wife  Barbara 
have  been  married  for  51  years  and  have 
three  daughters.  Janet,  Rebecca  and  Judith. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to  rise 
before  you  and  my  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  pay  tribute  to  Charles  Dale  White.  He 
has  spent  his  life  seeking  to  improve  the 
standard  of  living  of  all  Americans. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ULYSSES  BANKS 

HON.  ILEA.NA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN'  THE  HOU.'^E  OF  REPRE.SKNT.^TIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2.  1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  out- 
standing service  rendered  to  the  community  of 
Miami,  and  the  young  people  of  Florida  by 
Ulysses  Banks.  A  man  who  came  to  Miami  in 
1 959  and  started  out  as  a  paper  manufacturer, 
Ulysses  Banks  embodies  the  Amencan  dream. 
In  1967  he  was  able  to  invest  33,000  in  the 
purchase  of  a  two-pump  gas  station,  which  he 
ran  alone  for  2  years.  Through  his  service  to 
customers  and  business  sense,  he  was  able 
to  build  that  business  into  a  three-station 
Cham,  which  employs  30  people  and  is  valued 
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at  S8  million.  He  continues  to  work  shifts  at  his 
gas  stations  from  time  to  time  so  he  won't  lose 
touch  with  his  customers, 

Ulysses  Banks  returns  to  his  people  what 
he  has  earned  from  them.  He  is  vice  chairman 
of  a  group  of  south  Florida  Amoco  dealers 
who  have  raised  S50.000  for  college  scholar- 
ships, mostly  for  minorities.  He  contributes  to 
this  scholarship  fund  from  his  revenues,  say- 
ing: "When  you  pump  my  gas.  you're  pumping 
into  a  child's  education," 

The  Miami  Herald  published  an  article  about 
this  outstanding  program,  which  i  would  like  to 
include  in  the  Record. 

Full  Servick  Gas  statio.n  Owner  Ear.ns 
Cha.mbek  Honor 

(By  Derek  Reveroni 

Ulysses  Banks  came  to  Miami  with  noth- 
ing. Now  he  owns  three  gas  stations.  Nearly 
all  of  his  employees  are  black. 

But  he  is  proudest  of  this:  helping  to  rai.se 
J,'jO.0OO  in  college  scholarships.  "W'hen  you 
pump  my  pas.  you're  pumping  into  a  child's 
education."  he  said. 

Banks  received  the  Black  Business  of  the 
Year  award  from  the  Greater  Miami  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Wednesday.  He  is  a  model 
for  how  to  do  business  in  the  inner  city,  said 
Karen  Johnson  Street,  who  headed  the  cham- 
ber's award  committee.  Here'.s  why.  she  said: 
Banks  profits  from  black  con.sumers,  but  he 
NTives  back  to  them,  and  he  employs  them. 
.\nd  he  doesn't  blow  his  horn  about  it.  "He  is 
modest,  low-key  and  dedicated."  said  Street. 

Bank.s  has  parlayed  an  investment  of  $3,000 
into  a  business  valued  at  $8  million.  He  owns 
three  Amoco  gas  stations  that  employ  30 
people,  almost  all  of  them  black 

Since  coming  to  Miami,  he  said.  M.v 
dream  has  been  to  start  my  own  business  and 
employ  my  own  people." 

.And  help  educate  them.  Banks  is  vice 
chairman  of  a  group  of  South  Florida  Amoco 
dealers  who  have  raised  $50,000  for  collepe 
scholarships,  mostly  for  m.inorities. 

Banks  was  born  in  Dublin.  Georgia,  where 
the  only  way  a  black  man  could  make  a  de- 
cent living  was  to  farm. 

He  wanted  no  part  of  that.  As  a  child,  he 
watched  the  farming  life  wear  down  his  fa- 
ther. 

So.  in  1959.  after  he  ^aduated  from  Fort 
Valley  State  College  in  Fort  Valley.  Ga..  he 
came  to  Miami. 

He  landed  a  job  as  a  laborer  with  a  papei 
manufacturer.  This,  he  thought,  wasn  i 
much  oetter  than  farming.  But  it  was  a  de- 
cent living. 

After  about  12  years  on  the  job.  Banks- 
asked  his  supervisor  for  a  week  off  to  attend 
a  relative's  funeral  The  supervisor  refused. 
Banks  went  to  his  supervisor's  boss  and  said. 
"In  12  years.  I  haven't  missed  a  single  day  of 
work.  Surely,  that's  worth  a  week  off." 

He  was  given  the  time,  as  well  as  a  life  les- 
son. "I  decided  then  that  I'd  be  better  off 
having  m.y  own  business."  he  said. 

In  1967,  he  boueht  a  two-pump  gas  station 
m  Opa-locka  for  $3,000,  For  two  years,  he  ran 
the  station  by  himself.  Eventually,  he  hired 
eierht  employees. 

He  went  on  to  buy  two  more  stations,  a: 
4770  NW  17th  Ave.,  and  2195  NW  103  Si. 

Often,  he  works  shifts  at  the  gas  stations 
He  doesn't  want  to  lose  touch  with  his  cus- 
tomers. "They  made  u  all  possible."  he  said. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  Ulysses  Banks  for 
his  outstanding  community  service  and  his 
commitment  to  the  black  community  in  Miami. 
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ODE  TO  A  NATIONAL  LANDMARK 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOfSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Tuesdap.  June  2.  1992 

Mr  McGRATH.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  one  of  my  constituents  has 
been  recognized  for  a  poem  she  has  written 
atxjut  Ellis  Island.  Ms,  Emmie  Kreme'  o^ 
Elmont.  NY  landed  on  Ellis  Island  as  a  young 
girl  and  has  used  her  exceptional  talents  to  re- 
produce her  feelings  in  a  lovely  poem  about 
entering  the  United  States  of  America  to  take 
advantage  ol  the  opportunities  of  freedom  i 
would  like  to  share  this  touching  tribute  with 
you. 

•'Song  of  Ellis  Island" 
The  golden  door  is  open,  here  I  stand. 
A  wanderer  in  a  foreign  land. 
Crossing  the  threshold,  hoping  to  find. 
The  key  to  unlock  the  di'eams  of  my  mind. 
My  steps  still  falter  from  the  wind-swept  sea. 
I  enter  the  great  hall  to  the  land  of  the  free. 
On  benches  to  wait,  the  call  of  your  name 
Waiting  my  turn  to  freedom's  claim. 
.A  thirst  to  quench,  no  hunger  here. 
Hear  the  echoes  from  the  barren  wall 
A  name  is  written,  did  someone  call? 
Stepping  forward  with  a  firm  stand. 
The  essence  of  freedom  in  my  hand. 
I  am  a  small  grain  of  gathering  sand. 
A  pearl's  foundation  of  this  new  land. 
Eternal    strength    and    the    statue's    bright 

light 
Will  help  to  guide  me  through  the  night. 
W-.p.rikT  away  one  lonely  tear. 
I  an.  ;he  immigrant  *  *  * 
I  an',  here' 

Ms.  Kremer  has  made  a  wonderful  contribu- 
tion to  the  culture  ot  America  l  hope  you 
enjoy  her  poem  as  much  as  I  did  This  is  a 
thoughtful  honor  to  a  national  landmark 


TRIBUTE  TO  WAHNETA  CORSE 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  M;s.s(.iiK: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav .  June  2.  1992 

Mr  SKELTON  Mr  Speaker,  today  i  pay 
tribute  to  an  outstanding  Missounan  It  is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  inform  the  Members  ot 
the  House  that  Wahneta  Corse  of  Wellington. 
Lafayette  County.  MO.  passed  away  on  May 
21,  1992.  at  the  age  of  77, 

Wahneta  was  not  only  a  warm  and  trusted 
fnend  to  so  many,  but  was  a  dedicated  public 
servant  to  the  State  of  Missouri,  She  served 
as  treasurer  of  the  Wellington  School  Board 
from  1966  to  1977,  treasurer  of  Lafayette 
County  from  1977  to  1985.  and  my  staff  as- 
sistant in  Washington  during  most  of  i977 
Wahneta's  contribution  to  the  community'  she 
loved  so  much  will  be  well  remembered. 

Born  in  Waverly,  MO.  she  later  married 
John  Corse  and  moved  to  Wellington  where 
she  was  a  member  of  the  Wellington  United 
Methodist  Church  and  became  associated  with 
the  Wellington  Bank  in  1951.  She  owned  the 
bank  from  1966  to  1977. 

Wahneta  Corse  is  survived  by  two  daugh- 
ters,    Kay     Emery,     Phoenix.     AZ:     Sandra 
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Soendker  Tampa,  FL,  one  brother,  W  L  (Bill) 
Zeysing,  Wellington:  eight  grandchildren,  and 
tour  great-grandchildren. 

She  was  my  (nend  and  I  will  miss  her  I 
know  that  not  only  will  she  be  missed  by  those 
who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  her,  but  also 
by  those  in  the  community  she  served  for  so 
many  years.  Join  me  in  recognizing  the  tre- 
mendous contributions  of  this  most  outstand- 
ing Missourian. 

Betty  Spaar,  editor  of  the  Odessan,  of 
Odessa,  MO  paid  tribute  to  Wahneta  Corse, 
and  I  set  it  forth  in  the  RECORD; 

1  seem  to  be  saying  farewell  to  old  and  dear 
friends  too  frequently. 

Wahneta  Corse,  who  died  May  21.  was  such 
an  "alive"  person  that  It  Is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  she  is  dead  The  past  few  months 
of  her  active  life  were  spent  in  hospiuiis 
where  she  brought  joy  to  those  who  oared  for 
her  in  those  last  days. 

Wahneta  was  one  of  those  persons  who  is 
needed  in  any  community  large  or  small  She 
gave  of  herself  to  her  church,  the  school,  her 
family  which  extended  far  beyond  her  own 
daughters  and  grandchlldien.  and  to  her 
home  of  many  years,  Wellington. 

Kriends  of  all  ages,  shapes  and  sixes  gath- 
ered Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Wellington 
Methodist  Church  to  bid  her  good-bye  I 
think  she  would  have  liked  the  service,  and 
the  fact  that  so  many  people  came  to  cele- 
brate her  life  and  Its  service  to  i)lherii. 

Although  she  was  an  avid  Democrat,  her 
tenure  as  count.v  treasurer  reached  persons 
of  lx)th  parties,  and  many  of  those  people 
were  present  Saturday  afternixm  and  Friday 
night  for  family  visitation 

Wahneta  was  a  special  lady  who  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  all  of  us.  She  leave*  a  leg 
ocy  of  caring  and  sharing  with  others  Never 
afraid  to  try  a  new  ailventure  or  to  make  a 
friend,  she  was  an  intipiraiion  of  bow  to  grow 
old  with  dlffnlt^.  grare  and  love 


TRIBUTK  TO  FORRT'ST  SOCGP: 

HU.N.  UA\L  IA.\U' 

'II    MUIIICAS 

IN  TllE  HCiUSE  OK  HKI'KKSKNT.ATIVKS 
Tucsdau.  June  2.  1992 

Mr  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  il  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  recognize  an  out- 
standing individual  from  mid-Michigan,  Forrest 
Sogge.  Forrest  is  retiring  from  his  position  as 
president  of  the  Clare  Board  of  Education  in 
Clare,  Ml,  where  he  has  contributed  24  years 
of  outstanding  service,  the  last  20  serving  as 
president  of  the  board. 

His  unselfish  commitment  to  the  community 
and  the  education  of  Clare  students  is  t)eyond 
the  ordinary  His  service  on  numerous  commit- 
tees and  txjards  has  helped  shape  Clare  into 
a  community  offering  quality  education.  Some 
of  these  organizations  include  the  Sheridan 
Township  planning  board,  Clare  County  plarv 
ning  board,  committee  to  build  and  fund  the 
mid-Mlchigan  Community  College,  Clare 
County  Election  Selection  Committee,  City  of 
Clare  Parks  &  Recreation  Board  for  9  years, 
committee  to  research  and  build  Brookwood 
Athletic  Complex  plus  the  3-4  years  on  the 
mid-Michigan  Autonriotive  Advisory  Board  In 
addition  to  his  hard  work  and  dedication  within 
these  organizations.  Forrest  makes  time  to  ac- 
tively   participate   as    a    member   of   the    St. 


FXTFNSIONS  OI    RIM  ARKS 

Cecilia  Catholic  Church  and  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus as  well  as  umpire  little  league  for  6  years 
and  work  at  Ray's  Automotive  for  46  years 

Forrest  and  Hildegarde.  his  wife  of  46  years, 
reside  in  Clare,  Ml  They  have  two  daughters, 
Susan  Murawski  who  lives  in  Clare  and  Sarah 
Kiessel  who  lives  in  Suttons  Bay.  where  For- 
rest was  txDrn.  Plus,  they  have  four  grand- 
children Jimmy.  Jennifer,  and  Jacqueline 
Kiessel  and  Juhe  Ann  Murawski  Forrest  had 
the  unique  opportunity  of  awarding  Julie  with 
her  diploma  upon  her  graduation  from  Clare 
High  School. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Forrest  Sogge  is  truly  a  re- 
markable individual  I  know  that  you  will  join 
with  me,  his  family,  co-workers,  and  the  com- 
munity of  Clare  in  commending  and  thanking 
Forrest  for  his  service  to  mid-Michigan  over 
the  past  24  years.  I  know  he  will  be  missed  by 
all  those  who  worked  with  him. 


CONGRESSIONAL  STAFF  CLUB 
HONORS  HOUSE  DOORKEEPER 
.JAMES  MALLOY  AS  MAN  OF  THE 
YEAR 


\m.  JUH.N  p.  .MLRIH.A 

OF  PKNNSYLVAM.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2.  1992 

Mr  MURTHA  Mr  Speaker,  the  Congres- 
sional Statl  Club  has  chosen  its  1992  "Man  of 
the  Year."  and  the  members  of  the  club  could 
not  have  made  a  better  choice  The  Door- 
keeper of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
James  T  Malloy,  is  a  wonderful  example  of 
the  dedication  and  hard  work  that  epitomizes 
what  a  'man  of  the  year"  honoree  should  rep- 
resent, and  his  selection  as  Man  of  the  Year 
comes  as  no  surprise  to  ttiose  of  us  who  work 
closely  with  him. 

Mr  Malloy  has  served  as  Doorkeeper  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  since  1974  He  has 
served  in  thai  posdion  with  distinction  and  with 
honor,  and  I'm  proud  to  note  tfiat  my  service 
in  the  House  parallels  his  service  as  Door- 
keeper almost  equally 

Jim  Malloy  had  a  distinguished  career  be- 
fore becoming  Doorkeeper,  as  a  marine  fire- 
man and  school  teacher  m  Buffalo.  NY,  and 
administrative  assistant  to  the  Erie  County.  NY 
district  attorney  He  also  served  as  chief  fi- 
nance officer  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
before  being  elected  Doorkeeper  His  list  of 
accomplishments  are  much  loo  long  to  include 
here,  but  this  latest  award  must  compiete  for 
space  with  the  nurr>erous  other  honors  which 
fill  his  iTome. 

I  know  that  all  my  colleagues  )Oin  me  in  sa- 
luting Jim  Malloy  on  his  selection  as  the  Con- 
gressional Staff  Clubs  Man  of  the  Year  One 
of  the  pleasures  of  serving  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
and  get  to  know  men  like  Jim  Malloy.  My  con- 
gratulations on  this  award,  and  we  look  tor- 
ward  to  your  continued  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion 


June  2,  1992 

NATIONAL  WIHKLKSS 
TKLKri-tMMrNICATION.S  M<  )NTF! 

HON.  F.DVV.\RD  J.  MARKEY 

IS  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiicsdai/.  June  2.  1992 

Mr  MARKEY.  Mr  Speaker,  there  are  few 
segments  of  our  economy  that  can  match  the 
financial  and  technological  vitality  of  the  world 
telecommunications  industry.  It  has  consist- 
ently led  the  world  with  its  innovation,  while 
producing  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  for 
America 

Today.  I  wish  to  inform  my  colleagues  of  the 
Stan  of  a  month-long  special  observance 
aimed  at  educating  consumers  and  officials 
alike  about  some  of  the  futuristic  communica- 
tion services  that  are  no  longer  so  far  out  in 
the  future 

The  month  of  June  has  been  designated  by 
the  cellular  telephone  industry  as  National 
Wireless  Telecommunications  Month.  This  ot>- 
servance  is  not  aimed  at  swaying  any  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  vote  a  particular  way  on 
a  particular  bill  Rather,  It  is  designed  to  ex- 
plain to  America  how  far  the  wireless  industry 
has  come — and  how  fast — arxj  where  it's  tak- 
ing us 

Many  of  my  colleagues  are  quite  familiar 
with  cellular  telephones  and  rely  on  them 
often  So  we  tend  to  lose  sight  of  how  young 
the  industry  is  The  very  first  system  in  this 
country  was  not  activated  until  October  1983, 
and  most  of  the  systems  around  the  country 
are  much  younger  than  that 

Despite  this  relative  youth,  the  cellular  in- 
dustry continues  to  grow  exponentially.  During 
1991.  for  example,  the  industry  grew  43  per- 
cent and  ended  the  year  serving  7.6  million 
subscribers 

Figures  like  those  show  the  widespread 
popularity  of  cellular  technology  for  the  free- 
dom and  flexibility  that  comes  with  wireless 
communications.  Millions  more  use  pagers, 
another  form  of  wireless  communication. 

With  this  foundation,  it's  time  to  start  think- 
ing about  the  future — a  future  that  includes 
such  things  as  one  phone  number  to  satisfy 
your  needs;  "find-me-anywhere"  service — if 
you  want  to  stay  in  touch;  digital  telephones 
with  improved  sound  quality,  and  the  ability  to 
transmit  vast  amounts  of  data  cheaply  and 
quickly  over  the  airwaves— the  type  of  capabil- 
ity that's  going  to  help  all  of  us  the  next  time 
we  want  to  use  a  credit  card  in  a  taxi 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts,  there 
are  cellular  earners  preparing  to  introduce  digi- 
tal telephony  this  year.  Cellular  communication 
IS  now  available  m  tunnels  in  (he  Boston  area 
through  microcellular  coverage.  Ships  pulling 
into  Boston  for  this  fall's  international  ships 
festival  will  be  equipped  with  cellular  phones. 
Massachusetts  commuters  can  navigate 
through  traffic  problems  |ust  by  dialing  a  per- 
sonal traffic  consultant  on  their  cellular  phone. 

I  think  It  IS  worthwhile  to  take  time  to  ob- 
serve the  world-leading  (X)Sition  of  American 
telecommunications.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  look  around  them  and  see  how 
wireless  technology  is  changing  the  way  we 
work  and  live.  Also,  they  should  realize  that 
more  exciting  change  is  on  the  horizon  Let  us 
pledge  to  take  steps  to  guarantee  that  Amer- 
ica retains  its  leadership  position. 


June  2,  1992 

EDUCATOR  ARTHUR  MARANO 
RETIRE.S 


HON.  DONALD  M.  P.AY-NE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2.  1992 

Mr.  PAYNE  Of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  coi- 
leagues  the  retirement  of  a  dedicated  educator 
and  a  good  friend  of  mine,  Arthur  Marano 

Artie,  as  he  is  known  to  his  friends,  was 
raised  m  Newark,  NJ.  and  it  was  there  he  de- 
cided to  devote  himself  to  education.  He  at- 
tended Loyola  University  in  Los  Angeles,  CA, 
where  he  graduated  with  a  B.S,  in  i952.  and 
in  1968  he  completed  graduate  school  at 
Seton  Hall  University,  m  South  Orange.  NJ 
The  years  in  t>etween  were  not  idle;  in  '953 
Artie  attended  infantry  school  at  Fort  Benning, 
GA,  and  was  a  graduate  ot  the  Officer  Can- 
didate Program,  He  then  served  as  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  US.  Army  until  1955. 

After  his  military  tour.  Artie  started  down  the 
education  path  Between  1955  and  1963  he 
worked  as  an  elementary  teacher  at  B'agaw 
Avenue  School.  Morton  Street  School,  and 
Ann  Street  School,  all  located  m  Newark,  NJ. 
Before  changing  gears  and  working  as  a  guid- 
ance counselor  at  East  Side  High  School,  he 
was  a  teacher  ot  science  at  East  Side  High 
School  from  1963  through  1968 

His  teaching  years  behind  him.  he  took  over 
as  vice  principal  at  Oliver  Street  School  in 
Newark  f'-om  1978  to  1985  Atterward,  he  took 
the  same  )0b  at  Maple  Avenue  School,  also  m 
Newark,  until  1989.  Finally,  from  1989  until 
very  recently  he  was  the  principal  at  Bei-Mont 
Runyon  School  in  Newark 

Artie  IS  a  natural  m  both  the  classroom  and 
the  tx)ardroom  His  absence  will  tie  a  pro- 
found void,  I  n^  sure.  Besides  tjemg  certified  to 
teach  kindergarten  through  high  school,  ad- 
ministration and  supervision,  he's  certified  for 
b<.^hind-the-wheel  driving  education,  something 
ttiat  takes  talent,  skill,  and  nerve 

Mr  Marano  has  educational  certifications 
from  Montclair  State  College,  Montclair.  NJ. 
Rutgers  University,  and  Newark  Slate  College, 
now  known  as  Kean  College. 

Outside  the  professional  arena,  Artie  was, 
and  IS,  active  m  the  community.  He  spent  12 
years  as  an  assistant  football  coach  at  East 
Side  High,  and  for  3  years  was  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Parent,  Teacher,  Student  Associa- 
tion, also  at  East  Side.  While  at  Ann  Street 
School  he  was  the  treasurer  tor  the  PTA  for  3 
years,  he  spent  5  years  as  a  summer  recre- 
ation teacher  for  Newark  playgrounds;  and 
was,  and  stili  is,  a  member  of  the  Nicholas  A 
Bibbo  Civic  Association  in  the  east  ward  of 
Newark.  NJ 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  nothing  but  the  deepest 
respect  for  Mr  Marano  I  know  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  m  congratulating  Artie  on  many 
|obs  well  done. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
CELEBRATION  OF 
CATHOLIC  UNION 


CENTENNIAL 
THE     GREEK 


HON.  J.AMES  A.  TRAnCANT.  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .STIVES 

Tuesda:^.  June  2.  1992 
Mr.  TRAFiCANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Greek  Catholic  Union  as 
it  celebrates  its  centennial  celebration. 

On  February  14,  1892,  Wilkes  Barre  estab- 
lished this  fraternal  organization  to  provide  fi- 
nancial and  fraternal  support  to  new  settlers  in 
this  vast  Nation.  Today,  this  organization 
stretches  its  resources  throughout  the  United 
States  providing  comfon  and  friendship  to  its 
members  when  they  are  m  need  and  spiritual 
growth  the  rest  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  group  celebrates  this 
special  occasion,  1  wish  them  God's  blessings 
and  hope  that  the  next  "00  years  are  as  fruit- 
ful as  the  first. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ,IOHN   A.  MURPHY 

HON.  RICHARD  E.  NLAL 

OF  MASSACHtSI=:TT.S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'T.\TIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2.  1992 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  for  the 
38  years  John  A.  Murphy  has  served  in  our 
Springfield.  MA,  school  system.  "Al"  Murphy, 
as  his  friends  call  him,  is  truly  deserving  of  the 
recognition  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  him. 
He  IS  retiring  as  the  principal  of  Washington 
School  after  20  years  as  its  leader.  Our  edu- 
cation system,  and  more  importantly  cur  com- 
munity. Will  miss  his  dedication  to  the  edu- 
cation and  well-being  of  the  youth  of  our  area 

Mr  Speaker,  Mr.  Murphy  has  been  an  ex- 
emplary citizen  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  A 
lifelong  resident  of  the  Springfield  area,  Mr 
Murphy  graduated  from  Cathedral  High  School 
m  '948,  then  served  in  the  US,  Army  from 
1951  to  1953.  After  a  distinguished  tour  in  the 
Army  as  a  second  lieutenant,  Mr,  Murphy  con- 
tinued his  education  at  American  International 
College,  where  he  achieved  both  his  B,S,  and 
M  A  degrees,  Al  then  entered  the  Springfield 
school  system  in  1961  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Carew  Street  School.  Mr.  Murphy  continued  to 
strive  for  excellence  in  the  education  field,  be- 
coming assistant  principal  at  Washington 
School  in  1962  and  achieving  his  CAGS  from 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  m  ^964 

Mr  Speaker,  Al  Murphy's  achievements  are 
remarkable,  in  an  age  when  the  public  school 
system  has  been  chastised  and  neglected,  it 
IS  delightful  to  see  people  such  as  Al  Murphy 
who  took  the  time  to  care  enough  to  make  a 
difference,  Mr,  Murphy  became  principal  of  the 
Ballet  School  in  1965  and  remained  there  until 
'972,  Mr,  Murphy  has  been  committed  to  ex- 
cellence in  educalion  for  his  entire  career. 
This  dedication  was  recognized  in  1972  when 
Mr  Murphy  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
Washington  School,  where  he  has  rem.ained 
until  his  retirement  this  year, 

Mr  Speaker,  not  only  has  Al  Murphy  been 
a  dedicated  educator,  he  has  been  a  loyai 
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family  man  and  an  active  participant  in  the 
community,  Mr,  Murphy's  involvement  in  the 
Irish  Elks  m  the  Springfield  shows  his  commit- 
ment to  others.  Both  Al  and  his  father  have  re- 
ceived the  very  prestigious  Insh  Elk  o'  the 
Year  Award  In  fact,  Al  and  his  father  are  the 
only  father  and  son  combination  to  have  each 
'eceived  this  award  This  is  truly  an  outstand- 
ing accomplishment  because  the  award  is  only 
given  to  one  Elk  member  out  of  4.000  who 
shows  a  commitment  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Irish  heritage  For  the  award  to  be  given 
twice  in  one  family  is  a  unique  statement  of 
the  character  of  Al  Murphy 

Mr  Speaker,  although  !  am  saddened  to 
see  such  an  excellent  educator  and  citizen 
leave  our  school  system,  I  am  encouraged  to 
know  he  has  left  such  a  positive  image  be- 
hind. He  now  moves  on  to  pursue  other  goals 
in  life,  but  leaves  a  legacy  of  achievemeni  ana 
excellence  which  will  be  difficult  to  replace 
Mr.  Speaker,  many  times  we  hear,  that  edu- 
cators feel  unappreciated  in  their  work.  This  is 
one  opportunity  1  do  not  wish  to  pass  up  to 
convey  my  sincere  thanks  and  gratitude  for 
every'thing  Mr,  Murphy  has  done  for  our  com- 
munity. Thank  you. 


AMERICA  LOSES  A  TRULY  GREAT 
DIPLOMAT 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMnELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2.  1992 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
lost  one  of  its  truly  great  diplomats  when  Phmp 
Habib  died  on  May  25  v^'hue  en  a  trip  to 
France 

He  was  the  quintessential  foreign  service  of- 
ficer, a  man  who  was  unafraid  to  tell  you  ex- 
actly what  he  thought,  yet  had  no  hesitation  m 
carpy'ing  out  orders.  Phil  Habib  was  the  closest 
thing  to  an  indispensable  man  at  the  State  De- 
partment. Although  he  specialized  m  Asian  af- 
fairs, the  results  of  his  handiwork  cove^  the 
globe. 

His  diplomatic  efforts  have  coverea  such 
wide-ranging  trouble  spots  as  Lebanon.  Viet- 
nam, Central  America,  and  the  Philippines,  He 
tned  to  retire  from  the  Foreign  Service  m 
1978.  but  such  were  his  skills  as  a  tough  and 
shrewd  negotiator  that  both  Presidents  Cater 
and  Reagan  recalled  him  at  various  times  to 
represent  the  United  States 

1  always  found  him  tc  be  open  ana  straight- 
forward, and  as  a  result,  what  he  said  ca'ried 
a  lot  of  weight  with  those  of  us  m  '"  ingress 

It  was  noted  m  his  obituaries  that  he  had 
been  told  by  any  number  of  friends  that,  with 
a  history  of  heart  attacks,  he  shouldn't  be  fly- 
ing around  the  world  to  so  m.any  international 
conferences.  But  even  in  retirement  such  was 
his  interest  m  world  affairs  that  he  ignored 
their  advice 

He  was  a  dedicated  pubnc  servant,  a  great 

American  citizen,  and  he  wii'  tie  missed 
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TRIBUTE  IN  HONOR  OF  DR    DAVIS 
B.  MARTIN.  ,IR 


EXTFNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MEMORIAL  DAY  STATKMKNT 


HON.  LUCIEN  E.  BLACKWILL 

UK  FKNNSVLVAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Titpfsdau.  June  2.  1992 

Mr  BLACKWELL  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  celebrate  the  retirement  of  one  of  Philadel- 
phia's most  dedicated  citizens.  Davis  B  Mar- 
tin. Dr.  Martin  is  leaving  us  after  devoting  the 
last  four  decades  to  the  education  of  our 
young  people,  and  after  22  years  as  principal 
of  the  pioneering  University  City  High  School 
of  Philadelphia. 

Mr  Speaker.  Davis  Martin  began  his  teach- 
ing career  in  1953  m  San  Antonio,  TX  After 
2  years  of  service  to  his  country  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  he  returned  to  his  career  in  Philadel- 
phia as  a  substitute  teacher  He  taught  biology 
and  coordinated  the  Work-Training  Program 
and  Neighborhootl  Youth  Corps  He  earned  a 
promotion  to  vice  principal  and  served  as  prin- 
cipal in  several  area  schools.  In  1970.  he  was 
appointed  principal  of  the  University  City  High 
School,  then  still  under  construction 

Mr  Speaker,  under  the  leadership  of  Or 
Martin,  University  City  High  School  became 
renowned  for  its  original  programs  and  its  out- 
standing preparation  of  our  young  people  for 
college  and  life  beyond  Mr  Martin's  commit- 
ment to  individual  attention  inspired  such  inno- 
vations as  the  Independent  Study  Program, 
which  allows  students  to  work  at  their  own 
piace,  with  the  assistance  of  one-on-one  tutor- 
ing by  teachers  whereby  students  graduate 
within  2  to  4  years  He  also  pioneered  the  dis- 
trict's first  business  academy,  an  idea  which 
has  now  txjcome  part  of  many  of  the  area's 
best  schools  In  addition,  he  has  taegun  a  mo- 
tivation program  to  help  college-bound  stu- 
dents with  their  math  and  English  skills.  Fi- 
nally. Philadelphia's  best  math  and  science 
students  flock  to  University  City  Flight  School 
to  take  part  in  its  magnet  school,  which  pre- 
pares them  for  excellence  in  those  fields. 

Over  the  years,  such  groups  as  the  Phila- 
delphia Commission  on  Human  Relations, 
Philadelphia  Refugee  Service  Center,  the  As- 
sociation ol  Asian-American  Parents,  as  well 
as  many  other  organizations  have  recognized 
Dr  Davis  with  service  awards.  Aside  from  his 
duties  as  principal,  he  is  active  in  the  NAACP, 
YMCA.  United  Negro  College  Fund,  as  well  as 
many  other  charitable  organizations 

Mr  Speaker,  fellow  Representatives,  the 
contribution  of  Dr  Davis  to  the  Philadelphia 
educational  community  is  well  deserving  ol  our 
highest  commendation,  and  will  be  missed  by 
not  only  his  colleagues,  but  by  the  students 
and  families  ol  University  City  High  School.  I 
wish  him  and  his  lovely  wife,  Marian,  the  most 
happiness  m  their  future  years  together,  and  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  |oin  me  in  praising  this 
devoted  servant  to  the  young  people  ol  Phila- 
delphia, this  creative  and  energetic  educator, 
Davis  B   Martin. 


HON.  STENT  H.  HOYER 

Uh    .M.\iiVL.\MJ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdau.  Jinie  2.  1992 

Mr  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  nse  to 
honor  our  country's  war  dead  as  well  as  those 
veterans  who  have  protected  our  country  and 
our  allies  from  the  scourges  of  nazism,  fas- 
cism, communism,  and  the  brutality  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein. 

Two  hundred  twelve  years  ago,  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  stated  that: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident. 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  amonir  these  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  American  today  who 
could  argue  with  these  words.  Nor  can  I  think 
ol  many  people  in  the  world  who  would  protest 
our  Founding  Fathers'  message  For  this  sen- 
tence declares  that  only  God  can  interfere  with 
our  basic  human  rights  not  governments,  not 
dictators,  not  brutal  despots  On  what  basis 
can  anyone  argue  differently'' 

However,  if  we  look  at  the  history  of  our 
fighting  men  and  women,  many  veterans 
risked  the  most  fundamental  of  these  rights, 
that  to  life,  so  that  our  country  and  our  allies 
could  taste  liberty  and  savor  the  happiness 
that  they  themselves  could  not  experience 
These  were  men  and  women  who  had  every- 
right  you  and  I  do  They  deserved  to  marry, 
raise  families  and  enioy  the  rewards  life 
bestows  on  each  of  us  But  they  gave  that  all 
up  for  you,  me.  and  every  citizen  of  the  globe 
who  en)oys  freedom 

On  Memorial  Day,  we  honored  the  memory 
of  these  men  and  women,  and  the  ,nany  oth- 
ers who  risked  as  much  Their  sacnfices  con- 
tributed directly  to  the  happiness  we  en)Oy 
today,  and  for  which  we  should  all  be  thankful 

It  the  history  of  the  world  has  taught  us  any- 
thing, we  have  learned  that  liberty  has  a  price, 
and  that  the  price  is  always  high  Let's  re- 
memt)er  their  lives  and  let's  say  a  prayer  of 
thanks  to  all  those  who  fought  for  us,  and  par- 
ticularly for  those  who  paid  the  ultimate  price 
tor  a  free  world  Our  gam  was  tragically  their 
loss. 


CONGRATULATINC;         YOUTH         EX 
CHANGING   WITH   .SENIOR.S   IN   BE- 
COMING  THE   TT.^TH    DAILY    POINT 
OF  LIGHT 

HON.  L\RRY  C0MBE5T 

OF  TIIXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiu-sdatj.  Jum-  2.  1992 
Mr.  COMBEST  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the  Youth 
Exchanging  with  Seniors  (YES)  pro)ect  tor 
being  recognized  by  the  President  as  the 
775th  Daily  Point  of  Light.  As  you  know,  the 
President  names  daily  points  of  light  6  days  a 
week  to  recognize  those  who  have  success- 
fully addressed  compelling  social  problems 
through  acts  of  community  service 

The  YES  proiecl.   which  was   launched  2 
years  ago,  pairs  senior  citizens  with  students 
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in  my  congressional  district  The  students  per- 
form tasks  for  the  senior  citizens,  such  as  run- 
ning errands  and  helping  with  home  upkeep, 
which  in  turn  enables  the  seniors  to  maintain 
and  increase  their  independent  lifestyles  At 
the  same  time,  the  students  receive  guidance 
from  their  elder  friends  in  setting  personal 
goals  and  are  able  to  learn  from  their  life  ex- 
periences- 

Narrowing  this  generation  gap  has  proven  to 
t>e  a  tremendous  success  m  west  Texas.  To 
date.  250  students  have  devoted  over  2.500 
volunteer  hours  to  assisting  more  than  200 
seniors  citizens  in  their  communities  I  salute 
all  those  who  have  devoted  their  time  and  en- 
ergy to  this  valuable  undertaking,  and  wish  the 
YES  project  continued  success. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA  COL- 
LEGE OF  LAW:  CONFRONTING 
GLOBAL  WARMING 


HON.  JI.M  LEACH 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2.  1992 

Mr  LEACH  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  in- 
vite the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  latest 
issue  of  Transnational  Law  and  Contemporary 
Problems,  a  Journal  of  the  University  of  Iowa 
College  of  Law,  which  contains  a  sym(X)Sium 
on  the  challenge  ol  confronting  global  warm- 
ing Given  the  forthcoming  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Environment  and  Development 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  timing  of  the  symposium 
could  not  be  more  appropriate.  Moreover,  the 
substantive  contribution  to  the  environmental 
debate  is  very  impressive  The  issue  includes 
essays  by  Dr.  Jeremey  Leggett.  Dr  Stephen 
Schneider.  David  Wirth  and  Daniel  Lashof. 
Lakshman  Guruswamy.  Kilaparti  Ramaknshna. 
Dr  Roger  Blakeley,  Sir  Geoffrey  Palmer,  as 
well  as  an  interview  with  Dr   Mostafa  Tolba 

As  a  personal  friend,  and  former  New  Zea- 
land Prime  Minister.  Sir  Geoffrey  Palmer  ob- 
serves m  his  guest  introductiori  to  the  sympo- 
sium, the  world  is  gropmg  slowly  and  uncer- 
tainly toward  solutions  to  the  threat  of  global 
climate  change  Making  the  choices  between 
taking  action  and  risking  unnecessary  expend- 
itures and  taking  no  action  and  risking  sut)- 
stantial  ecological  harm  will  be  at  the  core  of 
governmental  deliberations  at  the  U.N  Con- 
ference on  Environment  and  Development  m 
Brazil  this  June 

The  introductory  comments  of  Sir  Geoffrey 
Palmer  follow 

As  Lntroduction  to  the  Symposium 
When  the  editors  of  Transnational  Lau  S- 
Contemporary  Problems  decided  to  prepare  a 
symposium  on  global  warminu.  1  am  sure 
that  they  did  not  fully  realize  what  a  de- 
mandinR  and  difficult  task  they  agreed  i- 
undertake.  They  know  now.  Perhaps  I  shou:  : 
have  dissuaded  them  from  the  task  when 
they  invited  me  to  be  Guest  Editor  since  I 
knew  the  degree  of  challenge  that  lay  before 
them  My  experience  in  the  international  en- 
vlronmenlAl  law  field  convinced  me  that 
there  were  few  more  urgent  and  more  intri- 
cate issues  with  which  anyone  could  be  con- 
cerned. So  not  one  word  of  caution  did  I 
utter  to  these  keen  and  fresh-faced  young 
Americans.  'Go  to  it."  I  said,  "and  1  will 
Kivc  what  help  I  can." 


The  students  did  all  of  the  work,  and  it  is 
to  their  credit  that  they  stuck  to  it  and  were 
not  dissuaded  by  the  difficulties  at  hand.  For 
their  idealism,  their  hope,  and  their  energy, 
we  should  be  grateful.  It  l.s  their  coniribu- 
tion  that  has  made  it  possible  for  a  range  of 
people  in  different  countries  to  add  to  a  de- 
bate critical  to  the  future  of  the  world. 
Thank  you  student  editors  and  staff. 

The  wondrous  range  of  complexities  em- 
bodied within  the  climate  change  debate  in- 
cludes' 

Difficult  multi-disciplinary  science; 

Scientific  uncertainty: 

Unpalatable  policy  choices  about  how  to 
fix  the  problem; 

Extraordinary  political  sensitivities  on  a 
range  of  the  issues: 

I^ck  of  legal  and  institutional  mecha- 
nisms through  which  to  address  the  problem; 

The  serious  economic  consequences  of 
steps  which  may  have  to  be  taken; 

The  implications  of  global  warming  policy 
for  energy  policy; 

The  relationship  between  developed  and 
developing  countries,  including  the  transfer 
of  technology  and  resources.  All  these  issues 
and  mtirc  are  canvassed  by  the  contributions 
that  have  been  assembled  for  this  sympo- 
sium The  contributors  come  from  a  variety 
of  nations  and  a  range  of  professional  back- 
grounds What  they  all  have  in  common  is  a 
concern  for  the  formidable  problems  global 
warming  poses  for  the  future  of  the  planet 
and  life  upon  it  There  is  no  particular  set  of 
common  views  among  the  contributors. 
What  emerges  is  a  lively  set  of  views  from 
many  different  angles.  These  provide  consid- 
erable illumination  on  many  different  as- 
pects of  the  problem. 

The  world  is  groping  toward  solutions  to 
the  global  warming  problem,  slowly  and  un- 
certainly. The  symposium  is  designed  to  be  a 
resource  that  will  assist  this  process.  At  the 
time  of  writing,  negotiations  are  continuing 
with  the  aim  of  producing  a  Framework  Con- 
vention on  Climate  Change  It  is  hoped  that 
suih  an  international  agreement  will  be 
ready  for  signing  at  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Environment  and  Development 
(UNCED)  to  lx>  held  at  Rio  de  .Janeiro  in 
June  1992 

While  it  IS  premature  to  make  judgments 
at  the  present  juncture,  it  is  hard  to  be  opti- 
mistic about  the  likely  outcome  of  the  cli- 
m.ite  change  negotiations.  Progress  has  been 
slow.  It  IS  an  open  question  at  the  time  of 
writing  whether  anything  substantial  will  be 
achieved  If  a  convention  is  agreed  upon,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  it  will  contain  much  to 
halt  global  warming  M  this  point,  the  most 
meaningful  step  would  be  a  multilateral 
agreement  on  reduction  in  emissions  of 
greenhouse  gases.  In  all  the  murk  surround- 
ing the  Intergovernmental  Negotiating  Com- 
mutee.  there  is  no  sign  yet  of  such  a  com- 
mitment. Such  a  development,  however,  is 
devoutly  desired 

The  negotiations  are  unquestionably 
among  the  most  difficult  international  nego- 
tiations ever  held.  The  range  of  variables  and 
Interests  at  stake  ensure  it.  No  doubt,  rapid 
success  was  never  a  realistic  possibility.  Yet 
more  could  have  been  achieved,  had  there 
been  adequate  determination  in  the  appro- 
priate quarters.  My  own  view  is  that  not 
enough  senior  politicians  have  been  involved 
In  the  earl.v  stages  of  the  climate  negotia- 
tions. If  they  were,  the  outcome  would  be 
quicker  and  the  progress  greater.  D;plomat> 
in  this  area  tend  to  be  professional  nego- 
tiators who  lack  incentives  to  bring  things 
to  a  conclusion.  Quite  frequently  they  de- 
velop an  affinity  for  each  other  and  the  proc- 
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ess  in  which  they  are  engaged,  rather  than 
giving  sufficient  priority  to  the  political  ob- 
jectives of  the  exercise. 

If  the  negotiations  fail,  or  make  only  mini- 
mal advances,  it  is  the  United  States  that 
will  have  to  bear  a  heavy  responsibility.  The 
stance  taken  by  the  United  States  thus  far  in 
the  negotiations  has  not  assisted  resolution 
of  the  issues.  It  is  therefore  appropriate  that 
this  symposium  is  published  in  the  United 
States,  and  contains  papers  from  so  many 
contributors  whose  primary  experience  has 
been  gained  outside  of  the  United  States. 

The  interdependence  of  the  people  who  in- 
habit this  planet  is  becoming  more  obvious 
with  every  day  that  passes.  Global  warming 
forces  recognition  of  this  fact.  This  is  an 
issue  that  will  be  around  for  many  years  to 
come.  For  governments  it  is  going  to  be  a 
massive  learning  experience.  Unless  they 
agree  to  solve  the  global  warming  problem 
together,  it  will  consume  them  separately. 
Sir  Geoffrey  Palmer. 

Guest  Editor. 
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NASA  DISPLAY  AT  THE  CAPITOL 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROW'N,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2.  1992 

Mr,  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  alert 
Memt)ers  to  a  unigue  opportunity.  Through 
Thursday.  June  4.  Members  and  staff  will  be 
able  to  examine  a  mockup  of  the  space  sta- 
tion Freedom  U.S.  laboratory  and  habitation 
modules.  These  mockups  are  located  on  the 
east  front  parking  lot  of  the  Capitol  and  will  be 
open  for  viewing  from  9:30  a.m.  to  6  p  m. 
each  day. 

I  urge  Members  to  take  time  to  walk  through 
the  exhibits.  Of  course,  these  modules  rep- 
resent only  a  small  part  of  the  space  station 
Freedom.  In  addition  to  the  truss  structure,  the 
huge  solar  power  arrays,  and  the  many  sup- 
port systems.  Freedom  will  also  have  labora- 
tory modules  provided  by  our  European  and 
Japanese  partners,  as  well  as  a  rotxitic  arm 
provided  by  the  Canadians  American  re- 
searchers will  be  able  to  use  half  of  the  space 
in  these  international  labs,  as  well  as  all  of  the 
space  in  the  U.S.  lab.  Thus,  space  station 
Freedom  provides  a  positive  model  of  how 
international  cost-sharing  in  science  and  tech- 
nology can  enhance  the  research  capabilities 
available  to  the  United  States. 

This  body  has  already  heard  significant  dis- 
cussion of  the  importance  of  the  space  station 
to  our  civil  space  program,  and  I  don't  intend 
to  belabor  those  points  today.  Nevertheless.  I 
hope  that  when  Members  view  the  station 
mockups,  they  recognize  that  just  as  investing 
in  our  cities  is  important  for  our  future  as  a  na- 
tion, so  also  IS  investing  in  the  civilian  re- 
search and  development  signified  by  the 
space  station.  Both  investments  provide  the 
hope  and  promise  of  a  better  life  for  our  chil- 
dren. 


HON.  HAMILTON  FTSH.  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday .  June  2.  1992 

Mr  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  to  recognize 
and  pay  special  tribute  to  the  Garrison  Union 
Free  School's  Odyssey  of  the  Mind  team  The 
Garrison  school  team  placed  first  m  the  New 
York  State  Odyssey  of  the  Mind  [OM]  competi- 
tion for  division  II.  grades  sixth  through  eight 
held  on  April  25  at  SUNY  Binghamton.  This 
win  qualified  them  for  the  1992  world  finals. 

Team  members  representing  New  YorV 
State,  Sara  Palefsky,  Meredith  Blaich.  Phoebe 
Geer.  Mary  McConnachie.  Samantha  Roberts, 
Courtney  Fitzgerald.  Erin  Whyatl.  and  their 
coach.  Mrs.  Karen  Bresnan  traveled  to  Bolder, 
CO.  the  week  of  May  25.  1992  to  compete  m 
the  world  finals  competition  against  teams 
from  all  50  States  and  14  foreign  nations, 

Odyssey  of  the  Mind  is  an  international  cre- 
ative problem  solving  competition  for  youth, 
coordinated  lcx;ally  by  the  Putnarn'Northern 
Westchester  Board  of  Cooperative  Educational 
Services  (BOCESJ.  Elementary,  middle  and 
high  schools  compete  separately  at  regional 
State,  and  world  levels. 

The  team  from  the  Garrison  Union  Free 
School  was  required  to  create  and  present  a 
performance  in  the  world  finals  based  on  the 
classic  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  by  Lewis  Car- 
roll. The  performance  had  to  include:  Alice: 
music:  poetry;  something  or  someone  that  in- 
creases in  size;  a  plant,  flower  or  tree  that 
comes  to  lite;  an  eccentric  character;  a  manu- 
factured Item  that  becomes  animated  and  a 
humorous  invention. 

The  OM  Program  began  m  i978  when  28 
middle  and  high  schools  met  for  the  first  cre- 
ative problem-solving  competition  at  Glassbco 
State  College,  in  just  14  years,  the  member- 
ship has  expanded  to  include  over  6.700 
schools  and  programs  across  the  United 
States.  Canada.  China.  England.  Japan.  Mex- 
ico, the  Soviet  Union,  and  several  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  program  has  received  an  enormous 
amount  of  publicity  over  the  years  including 
television  specials,  newscasts  and  documen- 
taries. The  first  major  program  featunng  Odys- 
sey of  the  Mind  was  a  half  hour  PBS  special 
entitled.  "Olympics  of  the  Mind,"  In  1983.  one 
of  the  long-term  problems,  the  "Leonardo  da 
Vinci  Spring  Car,"  was  featured  on  a  CBS 
pnme-time  special.  To  solve  the  problem,  the 
students  involved  had  to  design,  build  and 
drive  a  vehicle  powered  only  by  spnngs  IBM, 
the  show's  sponsor,  used  its  commercial  time 
for  a  special  segment  on  the  importance  of 
education  in  America.  This  excellent  public  re- 
lations have  had  a  positive  effect  on  large 
numbers  of  participating  students  arc.  schools. 

OM  Association,  Inc..  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion, sponsors  the  program.  An  international 
association,  it  charters  affiliates  m  States'Prov- 
inces  and  other  logistical  geographical  subdivi- 
sions. Chartered  associations  sponsor  com- 
petitions within  their  jurisdictions.  First  place 
teams  from  these  competitions  become  eligi- 
ble to  compete  in  the  OM  world  finals  held  an- 
nually at  selected  universities. 
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Mr  S()eaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  congratulatinq  Garrison  Union  Free  School's 
Odyssey  ot  the  Mind  world  tmals  team  on  their 
truly  significant  accornplishn>ent  this  year. 


TRIBUTK  TO  JOHN  G    K0?:DEL 

HON.  WILUIM  F.  CU.NGER.  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
I.N  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSK.NTATI  VKS 

Tuesdaxj.  June  2.  1992 

Mr  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  rise  to 
bring  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  dis- 
tinguished cart^er  of  my  good  Inend,  John  G. 
Koedel  After  23  years  as  one  of  the  driving 
forces  of  National  Forge  Co..  John  has  de- 
cided to  retire  with  his  wile  Fay  and  enjoy  life 
in  a  new  seaside  home 

As  senior  vice  president  and  chief  financial 
officer  of  National  Forge,  John  Koedel  has 
contributed  greatly  to  one  ol  Warren  County's 
major  employers  and  helped  to  make  that 
company  a  strong  and  solid  part  of  our  area's 
economy  In  fact.  I'm  cerlain  that  since  its  es- 
tablishment in  1915,  National  Forge  has  not 
had  a  more  talented,  creative,  or  accom- 
plished chief  financial  officer.  His  successor 
will  have  big  shoes  to  fill. 

John  IS  a  native  of  Pittsburgh,  PA,  and  was 
graduated  from  Washington  &  Lee  University 
with  a  degree  in  commerce.  He  spent  the  first 
9  years  of  his  career  as  the  vice  president  for 
commercial  lending  at  the  Pittsburgh  National 
Bank  before  deciding  to  apply  his  skills  to 
manufacturing  at  National  Forge. 

John  came  to  my  hometown  of  Warren,  PA, 
in  1969  and  he  and  I  have  taeen  friends  ever 
since.  Over  the  past  20-odd  years,  I've  grown 
to  know  a  man  who  is  highly  intelligent,  a 
skilled  businessman  yet  someone  who  has  a 
sense  of  community  responsibility  Through 
his  work  on  the  Warren  General  Hospital 
Board,  as  chairman  of  the  Care  Corp.  and  as 
chairman  ol  United  Way  Industrial,  John  has 
been  a  good  neighbor,  one  whom  his  friends 
will  miss  dearly 


ST.  THOMAS  Ki■I,'-^CO^^JlL  SCHOOL 
BUILDING  COMMUNITY  VALUES 


HON,  ILL\N.\  ROS-li-UHNKN 

OK  HLOKIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Tuesday.  June  2.  1992 

Ms  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  memljers  of  St.  Thomas  Epis- 
copal Parish  School  in  South  Dade  County  for 
their  commitment  to  building  a  community  and 
a  school  based  on  shared  values,  teamwork 
and  commitment.  Earlier  this  year,  I  had  the 
opportunity  !o  speak  at  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  school  building  which  the  parents  ot  St. 
Thomas  students  funded  aivj  built  in  )ust  3 
years.  Pastor  Roger  Tobin  and  school  prin- 
cipal Laura  Walker  called  the  completion  ot 
this  new  house  of  learning  a  miracle,  proof 
that  God  has  smiled  on  their  parish  commu- 
nity. 

In  January  1989,  the  parish  (!■•'  that 

it  had  simply  outgrown  the  iac.  idI« 

in  the  existing  buildings  which  had  t«tjfi  ki  use 


since  1953.  The  school,  led  by  Principal  Walk- 
er, determined  that  S2  million  v*as  needed  to 
start  the  project  With  200  volunteers,  the  par- 
ish set  out  to  raise  pledges  from  even/  family 
in  the  church  Each  family  was  asked  to  com- 
mit themselves  to  contribute  a  certain  amount 
during  the  3-  or  4-year  period  ol  the  project. 
Within  just  5  months,  by  May  1989.  the 
community  reached  the  goal.  More  than  80 
percent  of  the  families  had  pledged  amounts 
that  would  provide  the  S2  million  needed  for 
the  new  building  The  Miami  Herald  published 
an  article  on  this  miracle  of  community  vision 
and  spirit,  which  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record: 

IFrom  ihe  Miami  Herald.  Mar.  26,  199'2] 

LONO-AWAITED  BLILDINO  A     MIRACLE"  FOR 

School 
<B.v  Bea  L.  Hines) 

Principal  I«iura  Walker  sat  In  her  new  of- 
fice at  St  Thoma.s  Episcopal  Parish  School 
at  56»2  North  Kendall  Dr.,  looked  out  the 
window  at  the  lauRhlni?  children  havinsr 
lunch  under  a  canopy  and  said:  'Miracles 
can  happen  when  a  community  has  a  vision 
and  the  unit.v  and  spirit  to  accomplish  it." 

The  vision  Walker  spoke  of  was  St  Thom- 
as' dream  of  a  new.  state-of-the-art  school 

The  miracle  is  that  on  .Jan.  22.  Walker  and 
the  entire  facult.v  and  student  body  moved 
into  the  new  school. 

■We  couldn't  have  done  it  without  each 
other."  Walker  said  of  the  cooperation  of  the 
school's  parents  and  members  of  the  church. 

St  Thomas  Episcopal  Parish  School  was 
established  in  1953  as  a  nursery  school  in  the 
church's  Sunday  school  classrooms  Like 
many  other  parish  schools,  St.  Thomas  ex- 
panded until  "eventually  wed  outgrown  it," 
Walker  said. 

In  January  1969.  the  school  hired  a  firm  to 
determine  how  much  money  would  be  needed 
to  build  a  new  school.  Members  of  the  church 
and  parents  were  asked  to  pled«e  a  certain 
amount  that  would  be  paid  off  over  a  period 
of  three  to  four  years.  The  goal  was  to  raise 
$2  million  to  start  the  project. 

•We  had  200  volunteers  makinif  visits  to 
every  family  in  the  church.  We  told  them  the 
need  and  the  vision.  The  response  was  over- 
whelming: more  than  80  percent  of  the  people 
pledged  to  pay  a  certain  amount  over  a  pe- 
riod C)f  three  or  four  years. 

"By  May  of  1969-  only  five  months  later 
we  had  reached  our  goal.  "  Walker  said. 

For  the  nearly  one  and  a  half  years  the 
school  was  under  construction,  the  entire 
student  body  attended  classes  In  portable 
buildings. 

Located  just  east  of  the  church  and  sur- 
rounded by  lush  trees  and  shrubbery,  the 
school  was  designed  by  architect  James 
Scott 

Lucille  McKey  of  Business  Interiors  se- 
lected soft  greens,  blues  and  mauve  for  the 
classrooms. 

The  two-story  structure,  which  cost  $3.5 
million  to  complete,  will  continue  to  have  a 
close  a.ssoclation  with  the  church  The  ad- 
ministrative offices  for  the  church  are 
housed  in  the  new  structure.  Its  music  room 
aldo  serves  as  the  church's  choir  room. 

To  the  Rev.  liobin  Tobin.  who  has  bee.T  the 
ft, -.to.  ,f  r>,t.  church  for  six  years,  the  new 
•<(  '  't  only  a  Icsston  in  unity.  It  also 

ii  ;.    -^ •-■■  satd.  that  "Ood  has  smiled  on 

u«." 

"Peoplf   ii'f  lookiiiir  for  a  place  where  val 
UC8  HI'  ■.  ■    he   said      'They   are 

hunijr.'.  ••i-mlncly  valueless,  sec- 

ular w  !  real  food  to  chew  on.  ' 

He    i:  :■,    who   xtartnd    at   the 

1  !■•  .;  ....■   tcachor  and  omce 


worker,  for  being  an  "incredible  adminis- 
trator. She  creates  a  sense  of  team  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  that  permeates  down  to  the  stu- 
dents" 

A  tour  of  the  new  school  Included  stops  .■ 
■Joyce  Noble's  and  Sue  Nichols'  kindergaric:. 
classrooms 

Noble,  pre-school  coordinator,  said  the  kin- 
dergarten children  of  the  school  have  the 
benefit  of  being  part  of  "a  great  church- 
school  community." 

"'They  (pre-schoolersl  have  a  built-in  audi- 
ence. And  that's  great  for  the  little  ones  to 
really  be  a  part  of  everything  and  not  be  iso- 
lated." 

Said  Nichols:  'We  had  an  old.  dilapidated 
building  that  was  run  down  and  outdated. 
But  we  had  the  most  fabulous  spirit  of  edu- 
cation in  the  world. 

"Now,  we  have  an  amazing  new  building 
.  .  .  the  same  spirit  that  was  in  the  old 
building  is  in  the  new  one. 

■Its  still  the  finest  thing  we  have  to  offer 
these  children." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  new  school  is  a  lesson  for 
all  of  us  on  what  we  can  accomplish  when  we 
commit  ourselves  to  family,  community,  to  our 
faith,  and  to  teaching  values  to  our  children  I 
commend  Reverend  Tobin,  Principal  Walker, 
their  200  volunteers,  and  all  of  the  families 
who  contributed  to  building  a  place  to  teach 
their  children  the  values  they  share  I  espe- 
cially wish  to  thank  my  daughters'  teachers. 
Sue  Nichols,  Nancy  Knapp,  and  Mercy  Garcia 
for  being  wonderlul  role  models  for  the  next 
generation. 


HONORING  DR  .loHN  L  GERWIG 
FOR  40  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  WITH 
RUTGERS  COOPERATIVE  EXTEN- 
SION SERVICE 

HON.  ROBERT  .\.  ROE 

OF  NKW  JtK.SKV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  2.  1992 

Mr  ROE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  rising  today  to  pay  special  tribute  to  an  out- 
standing individual  who  lor  40  years  has  de- 
voted his  career  and  extraordinary  talents  to 
the  people  of  New  Jersey  and  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity. Dr  John  L  Gerwig  has  been  at  Rutgers 
University  since  1952.  as  a  student,  an  in- 
structor, and  for  the  past  30  years  the  director 
of  Rutgers  Cooperative  Extension  Program  I 
have  worked  with  John  personally  lor  many 
years,  and  I  have  found  him  to  be  one  of  the 
most  dedicated  and  conscientious  educators 
with  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  work 

On  Friday,  June  12,  Dr.  Gerwig  will  be  the 
esteemed  guest  at  a  reception  and  dinner  in 
his  honor  at  the  Sheraton  in  Iselin,  NJ.  This 
well-deserved  recognition  comes  to  a  man 
who  has  given  more  than  just  his  time;  he  has 
lent  a  genuine  personal  concern  to  his  respon- 
sibilities at  Rutgers  University  The  entire  New 
Jersey  delegation,  members  and  staff  alike, 
have  taken  great  pleasure  m  seeing  Dr. 
Gerwig  every  spring  as  he  toured  the  offices 
explaining  the  needs  and  benefits  of  the  coop- 
erative extension  program  and  leaving  taehind 
samples  of  the  great  vanety  and  delicious 
produce  of  which  our  Garden  State  is  so 
proud. 

Dr,  Gerwig  was  transplanted  to  New  Jersey 
from  his  home  State  of  West  Virginia,  where 


he  attended  West  Virginia  University  and  re- 
ceived a  B  S.  in  agriculture  (1949),  and  a  MS, 
in  soils  (1952)  While  getting  his  masters,  he 
also  was  an  instructor  at  Uniontown  Voca- 
tional School  m  Uniontown,  PA,  For  his  Ph  D.. 
he  travelled  to  Rutgers  University  where  he 
was  to  stay  for  the  next  40  years.  Here  again. 
while  furthering  his  education,  Dr  Gerwig 
acted  as  an  mstruclor  in  the  university's  farm 
crop  department 

After  receiving  his  doctorate  in  1956.  he 
stayed  on  as  an  extension  specialist  in  gram 
crops  In  addition  to  lecturing  students  in  the 
farm  crop  department,  he  travelled  throughout 
the  State  conducting  extension  education  pro- 
grams and  applying  new  research  techniques. 
In  196?.  he  became  the  director  of  Rutgers 
Cooperative  Extension,  responsible  for  admin- 
istering the  budget,  personnel  and  all  facets  of 
the  program,  a  position  which  he  holds  to  this 
day  and  from  which  he  will  retire  after  30 
years  ot  inspired  direction. 

From  this  position,  Dr  Gerwig  has  been 
very'  active  in  agricultural  education  at  both  the 
State  and  national  level.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber ol  several  national  and  regional  commit- 
tees, including  the  Joint  Council  on  Food  and 
Agricultural  Sciences  with  the  U  S.  Depart- 
ment ot  Agriculture  to  which  he  was  appointed 
in  1978  and  awarded  a  certificate  of  appoint- 
ment by  Bob  Bergland,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Ho  has  also  served  in  a  variety  of  ca- 
pacities with  the  ECOP  and  the  Northeast  Ex- 
tension directors 

Dr.  Gerwig  has  been  a  champion  ot  urban 
4-H  programs,  illustrating  that  agriculture  has 
a  place  m  the  urban  environment  and  is  a 
positive  experience  for  youth  who  often  would 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  become  familiar 
with  the  nature  of  plants  and  animals. 

For  his  work  with  these  and  many  other 
groups,  Dr  Gerwig  has  been  recognized  with 
numerous  awards,  including  the  Gold  Medal- 
lion, the  highest  award  from  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Society  ('989).  George  H,  Cook 
Memorial  Award  for  Outstanding  Service,  the 
highest  honor  awarded  by  Cook  College.  Rut- 
gers University  (1979),  and  the  Boss  of  the 
Year  Award  from  Middlesex  County  Chapter  of 
the  National  Secretaries'  Association  (i97i). 

Mr  Speaker.  Dr  John  Gerwig  is  an  out- 
standing citizen,  who  has  lent  his  eflorts  and 
unique  talents  to  educating  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  and  the  Nation  At  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  quote  a  brief  statement  outlining  the  tre- 
mendous impact  that  this  man  has  made  on 
those  with  the  good  fortune  to  have  known 
and  worked  with  him 

John  Gerwig  is  recognized  and  respected  at 
local,  Slate,  and  national  levels  for  his  out- 
standing leadership  and  political  sensitivity  as 
the  Director  of  Extension.  Throughout  his  dis- 
tinguished career.  John  Gerwig  has  provided 
the  vision  and  support  necessary  for  Rutgers 
Coopierative  Extension  to  address  major  is- 
sues of  the  citizens  ot  New  Jersey  and  be  rec- 
ognized for  its  quality  in  the  Nation.  He  has 
;he  unique  skill  of  facilitating  programmatic 
changes  within  Extension  to  meet  the  diversity 
of  the  state  while  maintaining  the  support  of 
raditional  audiences. 

"He  IS  even-tempered,  a  positive  thinker, 
3n»husiastic,  energetic,  perceptive,  sensitive  to 
others'  situations  and  needs,  and  committed  to 
the  philosophy  ol  Extension  and  the  land-grant 


System.  He  has  ser^/ed  Cooperative  Extension 
and  Rutgers  University  with  distinction  and 
earned  the  admiration  of  associates  m  New 
Jersey  and  the  nation." 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  to  have 
worked  with  a  man  of  his  caliber  This  pride. 
I  am  sure,  is  shared  by  his  family,  his  sons. 
John  and  William,  his  daughters  Elizatjeth  and 
Carolyn,  and  his  seven  grandchildren,  Brian, 
Mark,  Allyson,  Inn,  Daniel,  Thomas,  and  Mi- 
chael 

Mr  Speaker.  Dr,  John  L,  Gerwig  exemplifies 
what  IS  good  and  hopeful  in  our  world  today, 
and  I  am  delighted  to  take  this  moment  to 
share  his  accomplishments  with  you  and  all 
my  colleagues.  It  is  rare  to  find  such  a  sterling 
example  of  a  positive  individual,  someone  to 
whom  we  may  all  look  for  guidance  and  inspi- 
ration 


CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  VILLAGE  OF 
CHE.STER.   NY 


THliil'TK  TO  DR.  WILLIAM  L. 
WEBB.  ..TR. 


HON.  B.\RBAR.\  B.  KENNELLY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2.  1992 

Mrs,  KENNEl  LY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  honor  Dr.  William  L.  Webb.  Jr.,  an  outstano- 
ing  psychiatrist  and  educator.  Since  July  1, 
1985,  Dr.  Webb  has  served  as  the  president 
and  psychiatnst-in-chief  ot  the  Institute  of  Liv- 
ing in  Hartford,  CT. 

Dr.  Webb  has  made  extensive  contributions 
to  the  institute  and  the  greater  Hartford  area 
during  his  7-year  tenure  These  include  the 
creation  of  a  Center  for  Mental  Health  and 
Aging:  the  formulation  of  a  community  lecture 
series:  the  creation  of  an  advisory  board  on 
the  family;  the  affiliation  of  the  institute  of  Liv- 
ing with  the  University  of  Connecticut  Health 
Center,  forging  a  joint  residency  training  pro- 
gram; and  establishing  an  eating  disorders 
program.  He  is  also  a  professor  of  psychiatry 
at  the  University'  of  Connecticut  School  of 
Medicine  and  a  lecturer  at  the  Yale  School  of 
Medicine 

His  talents  have  advanced  his  service  to  the 
psychiatric  discipline  as  well,  Dr,  Webb  is  a 
trustee-at-large  of  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association;  served  as  president  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Psychosomatic  Medicine,  is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  tx)ard  of  re- 
gents of  the  American  College  of  Psychiatrists. 
He  has  written  2  books.  30  journal  articles  and 
numerous  abstracts  and  editorials. 

Throughout  his  tenure  as  the  president  of 
the  Institute  of  Living,  Dr.  Webb  has  always 
focused  on  proactive  ways  to  strengthen  the 
institution  and  to  link  it  more  closely  with  the 
community  and  region.  He  leaves  a  legacy  of 
activism,  vision,  and  dedication. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
and  so  many  in  rhe  State  of  Connecticut  in  sa- 
luting Dr.  Webb's  achievements  in  Hartford. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  .4.  GILMVS 

OK  NEW   Yi.iKK 
:.%■  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT-^iTIVES 

Tuesday.  Ju^e  2.  1992 

Mr  GILMAN,  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pleasec  to 
inform  our  colleagues  that  the  village  of  Ches- 
ter, m  Orange  County,  NY.  is  about  to  embark 
upon  a  host  of  festivities  extending  over  a  10- 
day  period  commemorating  the  iGOth  anniver- 
sary of  the  incorporation  of  that  village. 

This  '00th  birthday  party  will  feature  a 
Kiwanis  kids  day  at  community  parK,  a  centen- 
nial ball,  an  auto  show,  a  special  musical  pro- 
gram focusing  on  the  history  of  our  area,  a 
bathing  suit  and  beard  contest,  the  presen- 
tation of  a  gay  nineties  melodrama,  craft  and 
art  shows,  a  poster  contest,  a  block  oance, 
fireworks,  a  gala  parade,  and  many  many 
other  activities  which  will  prove  to  t>e  memo- 
rable for  the  entire  family. 

These  festivities  are  an  appropriate  way  to 
mark  this  red-letter  occasion  m  the  history  of 
the  village  ot  Chester  Although  the  village  has 
existed  as  a  governmental  entity  tor  lOO 
years,  Chester  was  a  well  established  commu- 
nity for  some  time  before  ''892 

The  earliest  known  settlement  in  the  area 
was  established  by  John  Yelverton  back  m 
1751,  Chester  was  founded  m  the  heart  of  the 
famous  black  dirt  region  of  southwestern  New 
^ork.  which  produces  the  finest  onions  and 
lettuce  thai  can  t>e  found  m  these  United 
States.  One  famous  lettuce  grower  of  Chester, 
Hector  St  John  DeCrevecoeur.  authorec  a 
book  prior  to  our  American  War  for  indepeno- 
ence,  entitled  "Letters  From  an  Amencar^- 
Farmer."  This  txiok  helped  our  Europear' 
friends  understand  our  way  of  life  on  this  sioe 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  did  much  to  win  sympathy 
for  our  cause  during  the  Revolution 

Hambletonian,  the  famous  horse  who  iS  tie 
ancestor  of  all  American  trotters,  was  tx)rn  iri 
Chester  The  adjacent  town  of  Goshen,  NY.  :S 
known  far  and  wide  as  the  birthplace  of  trotter 
racing  m  the  United  States.  However,  i1  was 
actually  in  Chester  that  the  first  ot  this  magnifi- 
cent breed  of  horses  were  bred  and  raised. 

In  the  years  prior  to  the  American  Civil  War, 
as  our  cities  became  more  and  more  bloated 
with  immigrants  from  Europe,  it  was  noted  that 
farm  children  were  much  healthier  than  city 
children.  A  brilliant  resident  of  Orange  County, 
NY,  Mr.  Gail  Borden,  devised  the  theory  that 
this  was  due  at  least  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
farm  children  had  access  to  fresh  milk  while 
city  children  did  not.  In  1842,  he  began  ship- 
ping fresh  milk  in  cans  from  the  farms  of  Or- 
ange County  to  New  York  City  via  the  Erie 
Railroad,  with  the  community  ot  Chester  as  his 
starting  point.  This  seemingly  simple  idea  re- 
sulted in  a  revolution  in  nutrition  in  this  Nation. 
Millions  who  grew  up  m  the  cities  dunng  the 
future  years  owe  their  health  and  well  being  to 
this  genius  who  utilized  the  train  depot  in 
Chester  to  carry  out  his  brilliant  plan.  The 
dairy  company  Gall  Borden  founded  in  1842 
has  grown  to  become  one  ol  the  largest  com- 
panies in  the  United  States,  and  to  this  day 
still  bears  his  name. 

Although  the  people  of  Chester  were  happy 
and  prosperous  as  the  i890's  dawned,  sev- 
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eral  difficulties  intruded  on  their  peaceful  lives 
One  problem  was  Ihie  lack  of  an  adequate 
water  supply  to  continue  to  supply  their 
homes  Another  was  the  disastrous  fires  which 
broke  out  in  the  community  in  the  early 
'890's.  and  could  not  be  put  out  in  time  to 
avoid  calamitous  damage  because  of  the  lack 
of  adequate  water 

Accordingly,  the  community  leaders  came 
together  and  decided  that  the  only  way  to 
meet  these  challenges  was  to  officially  irx;or- 
porate  as  a  village  This  gave  the  founding  fa- 
thers of  Chester  the  ability  to  levy  taxes,  issue 
bonds,  and  provide  an  adequate  water  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  other  essential  services. 

A  year  after  the  village  was  incorporated, 
the  Walton  Hose  Fire  Co,  was  brought  to- 
gether to  bring  etiicient  and  up-to-date  fire 
fighting  techniques  to  the  newly  founded  vil- 
lage Today.  99  years  later,  the  Walton  Hose 
Fire  Co  continues  to  proudly  and  coura- 
geously protect  lives  and  property  in  the  vil- 
lage o(  Chester  and  the  surrounding  area. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  the  village  of  Chester  pre- 
pares to  celebrate  its  100th  anniversary.  I  in- 
vite all  of  our  colleagues  to  |Oin  with  me  in 
congratulating  fvlayor  Joseph  F  Battiato,  vil- 
lage trustees.  Susan  Bahren.  Daniel  Larsen. 
John  H  Lutjens.  and  John  J  Collins;  and  vil- 
lage clerk  and  treasurer  Eli/abeth  S.  Kreher 
and  all  the  other  elected  and  appointed  offi- 
cials who  have  made  the  village  of  Chester 
such  a  pleasant  place  to  live  for  its  3.270  resi- 
dents and  such  a  fine  place  in  which  to  work 
arxj  to  shop 

Mr  Speaker,  if  any  of  our  colleagues  are 
planning  to  be  in  our  beautiful  Hudson  River 
Valley  of  New  Vork  between  June  13  and  23. 
I  urge  them  to  visit  the  lovely  village  of  Ches- 
ter and  to  |Oin  m  these  centennial  festivities. 


TRIRfTK  -I'l  )   ((c  iH 


■|  iI.I»Ai 


HON.  J.\MF5  H.  BILBR.-\Y 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti.'  .'/(',  June  2.  1992 
Mr  BILBHAY  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  rise  t)efore  my  fellow  Memtjers  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstandim)  'iri.'tvi  of  south- 
ern fMevada  Bob  Stoid.ii  tM  ,  .M'-ied  distinc- 
tion in  his  profession  .is  ■^■■i:  .r.  ►■  •.  -mmu- 
nity  For  the  past  16  ,fA'\  H' -t  S^v 'i>i,ii  has 
served  as  news  director  for  KLAS-TV,  the 
CBS  affiliate  in  Las  Vegas  He  has  now  ac- 
cepted an  offer  to  become  news  director  of 
WTVF-TV  in  Nashville,  TN 

Bob  Stoldal  was  first  introduced  to  journal- 
ism in  1960  when  he  worked  for  the  Las 
Vegas  Review  Journal  At  ttie  same  time  Bob 
worked  the  graveyard  shift  as  a  disc  )Ockey  for 
KLAS  radio  He  first  loined  KLAS-TV  in  1967 
as  a  full  time  reporter.  Within  a  year  he  was 
anchoring  the  11  pm  newscast  In  1976, 
Stoldal  was  promoted  to  news  director,  a  posi- 
tion he  will  hold  until  June  when  he  is  suc- 
ceeded by  his  colleaijue  dml  friend  Emily  Neil- 
son 

Bob  Stoidais  commitment  to  his  career  can 
only  be  matched  by  his  commitment  to  his 
family  and  community  He  has  been  honored 
locally,  as  well  as,  nationally  He  received  the 
1991  Mark  Twain  award,  given  by  the  Associ- 
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ated  Press  He  also  received  the  1988  man- 
ager of  the  year  award  from  Women  in  Com 
munications-Las  Vegas  Chapter  Bob  Stoldal 
spent  countless  hours  in  service  of  his  com- 
munity and  has  been  rewarded  with  honors 
from  the  Clark  County  School  District,  the  Ne 
vada  Preservation  Society,  and  the  Southern 
Nevada  Youth  Fair  His  contributions  will  be 
missed  greatly 

The  community  of  southern  Nevada  will 
sorely  miss  Bob  and  his  family.  He  says  that 
he  will  miss  Las  Vegas,  however,  he  looks  for- 
ward to  the  new  challenges  he  will  face  in 
Nashville 

As  a  friend  of  Bob  Stoldal  I  wish  to  extend 
him  a  vote  of  thanks  His  leadership  m  the 
community  will  be  missed  He  touched  the 
fiearts  of  many,  and  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  southern  Nevada  I  wish  Bob  Stoldal  and  his 
family  the  best  of  luck 


THE  CONn'HKHK.N.-.i\  K  NATIONAL 
ENERGY  POLICY  ACT 

HON.  M  swin 

OF  W.^SHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdau.  June  2.  1992 
Mr  SWIFT.  Mr  Speaker,  with  H.R.  776.  the 
Comprehensive  National  Energy  Policy  Act. 
our  Nation  is  one  step  closer  to  having  the  en- 
ergy strategy  that  many  of  us  have  been  ad- 
vocating for  many  years.  As  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  776  I  am  pleased  and  heart- 
ened by  the  passage  of  this  legislation 

In  1980  Congress  passed  the  Northwest 
Power  Act,  legislation  which  I  authored  That 
act  established  energy  priorities,  and  by  domg 
so  defined  a  coherent  energy  policy  for  the 
Northwest.  It  requires  that  the  region  must  first 
look  to  cost-effective  conservation,  and  then  to 
renewables  Only  after  those  resources  are 
tapped  can  the  region  acquire  energy  through 
Other  means.  The  Northwest  subsequently  be- 
came the  Nation's  leading  region  in  conserva- 
tion and  efficiency  techniques. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  Northwest  was  forging 
ahead  in  the  1980's  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
saw  gams  made  in  the  1970s  in  energy  effi- 
ciency and  conservation  reversed  and  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  increase  dramatically 
Unconcerned  with  the  economic,  environ- 
mental and  foreign  policy  implications  of  our 
dreadful  oil  habit,  the  Reagan-Bush  adminis- 
trations showed  little  interest  m  getting  our 
country  on  the  road  of  energy  security.  In- 
deed, the  failure  of  the  Reagan-Bush  adminis- 
trations to  develop  a  coherent  energy  policy 
left  the  Nation  increasingly  vulnerable  to  dis- 
ruptions in  Middle  Eastern  oil  supplies.  Most 
economists— including  the  Presidents  key 
economic  advisors— acknowledge  that  the  cur- 
rent recession  was  caused  by  the  oil  price 
spike  triggered  by  Saddam  Husseins  invasion 
of  Kuwait  These  events  have  demonstrated 
once  again  that  shortsighted  policies  will  even- 
tually come  back  to  haunt  us 

As  the  Northwest  Power  Act  realigned  en- 
ergy policy  in  our  region,  H  R  7/6  will  do  so 
on  a  national  scale,  through  this  bill  our  coun- 
try IS  finally  creating  a  balanced  and  rational 
energy  policy  Instead  of  the  production  ori- 
ented policy  of  the  past  decade,  the  House  bill 
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makes  increased  efficiency  and  conservation 
the  cornerstones  of  our  energy  strategy  Yet 
this  legislation  recognizes  that  conservation 
and  increased  efficiency  alone  do  not  make  a 
balanced  strategy,  and  goes  a  hnn)  way  to 
foster  development  of  cleaner  burning  alter- 
native fuels  and  renewable  energy  resources 
This  wide  ranging  legislation  will  result  not 
only  in  a  more  efficient  and  stable  economy 
but  yield  environmental  benefits  as  well  H  R 
776  IS  legislation  that  many  of  us  have  been 
looking  forward  to  lor  a  very  long  time 

With  all  the  criticism  this  institution  has  re- 
cently received,  it  may  come  as  a  surprise  to 
many  that  on  such  an  enormously  complex 
issue  the  House  of  Representatives  can 
produce  such  meaningful,  proactive  and  bipar- 
tisan legislation  as  H,R.  776 

It  shouldn't 

Hard  work,  intense  scrutiny,  meanmgtul  ex- 
changes of  views,  constructive  compromises 
and  tough  negotiations  all  went  into  the  pas 
sage  of  this  bill.  But  there  is  nothing  remark 
able  atx)ut  that — it  is  the  process  to  which 
nearly  all  legislation  passed  by  this  House  is 
subjected  And  this  process  occurs  every 
working  day  on  an  array  of  issues,  although 
the  result  of  each  day  is  certainly  not  always 
so  grand 

No.  the  difterencf  on  this  issue  has  simply 
been  that  the  administration  at  some  point  de- 
cided to  engage  itself  m  the  issue  When  this 
happens,  the  Federal  Government  can  work  to 
forge  far-reaching  legislation  that  will  serve  our 
citizens  well  But  that  engagement  has  been 
frustratingly  rare,  and  as  a  result  a  host  oi 
other  domestic  issues  cry  out  for  attention  I 
urge  the  administration  to  now  expand  its  at- 
tention; as  our  country  looks  ahead  to  the  2''st 
century,  its  citizens  demand  no  less. 


coNGRA'rri..\'rii  i.\s   in  .tohn  ]u:s- 

DHIfK.s         AIUI.T        li.\.-^ir       i-;i)r 
CATION    A!i.N:iM,-~Ti-:ATi  1!-;    d!--   Tlil- 
YEAR 

HON.  D.\NTE  B.  F.VSCELL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsdaij.  June  2.  1992 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pa> 
tribute  to  my  constituent,  John  Hendricks  Mr 
Hendricks,  the  principal  of  the  South  Dade 
Adult  Education  Center  m  Homestead.  FL.  re- 
cently received  the  Adult  and  Continuing  Edu- 
cation ABE  Administrator  of  the  Year  Award 
Comp>etitors  for  this  award,  which  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Commission  on  Adult  Basic  Edu- 
cation [COBE].  came  from  the  United  States. 
Canada,  and  Mexico 

Mr  Hendricks'  work  began  m  1973,  with 
three  classes  and  a  table  and  chair  for  his  of- 
fice at  South  Dade  High  School  His  mission 
soon  flourished  into  occupying  two  mam  cam- 
puses, with  more  than  40  off  campus  quality 
course  offerings  and  the  largest  freestanding 
adult  education  center  in  the  State  of  Florida 

Among  those  in  the  homestead-Flonda  City 
community  who  have  benefited  from  his  work 
are  local  citizens,  recent  immigrants  and  refu- 
gees, military  pt>rsonnel.  Federal  and  State 
correctional  institution  inmates,  migrant  work- 
ers, the  handicapped,  homeless  and  battered 
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victims,  the  elderly,  and  individuals  recovering 
from  various  addictions.  The  South  Dade  Adult 
Education  Center  has  provided  these  individ- 
uals with  an  education,  the  possibility  of  a  high 
school  diploma,  and  vocational  and  job  retrain- 
ing skills  Mr,  Hendricks  recognizes  that  the 
future  of  our  Nation  relies  on  the  education  of 
Its  people,  and  this  is  the  best  tool  to  maintain 
our  competitiveness, 

Mr,  Hendricks'  community  and  his  students 
have  benefited  from  his  efforts  to  create  an 
entity  that  provides  opportunity  and  hope  The 
education  and  skills  acquired  by  his  students 
have  allowed  countless  individuals  to  improve 
the  quality  of  their  lives  since  1973. 

John  Hendricks  has  made  tremendous  con- 
tributions to  South  Dade  and  to  our  Nation.  I 
am  proud  to  join  in  congratulating  him  for 
tx?ing  honored  as  COBE's  Continuing  and 
Adult  ABE  Administrator  of  the  Year. 


MIRTA   DF.   PEHALKS:   AN 
AMERICAN  KUCCE.SS 

HON.  ILL\.NA  ROS-LEHTINLN 

I.\  THK  lidfSK  >iF  HKrHK.--KNT.\ 'FIVES 
Tu>  .-..Idlj.  JUKr  2.   I'JU.! 

Ms  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  re- 
markable success  story  of  Mirta  de  Peraies 
Born  in  Santa  Clara,  Cuba,  she  lived  com- 
fortably until  the  age  of  8,  when  her  lather  had 
a  disabling  accident    Her  mother  went  to  Ha- 
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vana  to  work  as  a  housekeeper,  but  could  not 
support  a  family  of  six  on  her  salary  of  815 
per  month.  After  3  years  with  her  father  in  the 
hospital.  11 -year-old  Mirta  took  matters  into 
her  own  hands.  She  began  giving  haircuts  at 
a  nickel  a  head.  The  first  day  Mirta  made  a 
dollar  and  a  half,  and  called  her  mother  to  tell 
her  she  could  quit  her  job  and  come  home. 
She  built  her  business  up  and  became  a  well 
known  hair  stylist  and  vendor  of  her  own  line 
of  beauty  products. 

In  1961.  she  had  to  start  over  again  m  this 
country  after  escaping  from  Cuba.  She  started 
by  doing  the  hair  of  fellow  refugees  who  had 
known  her  in  Cuba.  Within  2  years  she  again 
opened  a  hair  salon,  and  now  she  sells  her 
own  brand  of  35  hair  and  beauty  products. 

The  Miami  Herald  published  an  article  on 
this  remarkable  example  of  the  American 
dream,  which  I  would  like  to  include  m  the 
Record: 

NiCKLK-.^ND-DlVK  ROOTS  GKKW    INTO  T.^LK  OK 
RlCHK.S 

(By  Alfonso  Chardyi 

On  July  15.  1987.  President  Reapan.  speak- 
ing at  the  White  House,  pointed  to  Mirta  de 
Peraies  at  a  special  function  honoring  mi- 
norities and  said;  "That's  the  American 
drf'am  ■■ 

Peraies.  Mi.arr.rs  undisputed  exile  cosmet- 
irs  queen,  smiled 

Fifty  years  at'O.  she  began  her  career  in 
the  beauty  business  charging  a  nickel  for  a 
haircut  in  her  hometown.  Today,  she  owns 
one  of  the  500  richest  Hispanic  businesses  in 
the  United  States—her  own  line  of  beauty 
products. 
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Born  in  Santa  Clara.  Cuba.  Peraies'  first 
eight  years  of  life  were  comfortable  Her  par- 
ents were  relatively  well  off 

Then  her  father  was  injured  ;r,  a  traffic  ac- 
cident and  spent  three  years  m  the  hospital, 
unable  to  provide  for  the  family  Peraies' 
mother  went  to  Havana  to  work  as  a  house- 
keeper, but  her  $15-a-month  salary  was  not 
enough  to  feed  her  four  children. 

Eleven-year-old  Mirta  began  offerinc  ha-.r- 
cuts  for  five  cents 

The  first  day  I  made  $1.50,  she  recallea  I 
called  mother  and  said  Come  back,  we  are 
riLh.  You  won't  have  to  work  ever  again  ' 

By  1959.  I^erales  already  wa?  a  well-known 
hair  stylist  in  Cuba  and  vendor  of  her  own 
line  of  beauty  products 

She  left  Cuba  in  1961  when  a  friend  at  Pan 
.Kn\  helped  spirit  her  out  in  a  Miami-bound 

r.ight 

Wiih'.n  three  or  four  days.  Peraies  was 
back  m  business,  doing  the  hair  of  fellow 
women  refugees  who  knew  her  from  Cuba. 

Two  years  later.  Peraies  opened  her  first 
hair  salon,  on  Ponce  de  Leon  Boulevard  in 
Coral  Gables, 

These  days,  most  of  the  money  comes  from 
her  own  brand  of  35  hair  and  skin  product.s. 
They  sell  in  Miami.  Chicago.  Los  Angeles. 
New  'Vork  and  Puerto  Rico 

When  I  was  a  little  girl  1  went  Vjarefoot." 
she  said.  'Now  I  run  an  empire  1  am  an  ex- 
ample of  the  American  dreami   ' 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  commend  Mirta  de  Peraies 
for  her  remarkable  success  and  the  example 
she  sets  for  other  immigrants  and  minority 
people. 
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SENATE— Wednesday,  June  3,  1992 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess.' and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  RlCH.\Rn  H. 
BRY.^N.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  follow- 
ing pi'a.ver: 

Let  us  pra.v: 

As  atip  thing  ton  hard  for  the  Lord:' 
*  *  *— Genesis  18:14.  *  *  *  with  God 
uuthirig  shall  be  impossible.— L.uke  1:37. 

Eternal  God.  Lord  of  the  universe. 
Ruler  of  the  nations.  Your  penetrating 
question  to  Abraham  in  an  Impossible 
situation.  'Is  an.vthing  too  hard  for  the 
Lord?""  answers  itself.  Dr.  Luke  in  his 
Gospel  responds.  ■■*  *  *  with  God  noth- 
ing shall  be  impossible.'"  Help  Your 
servants  in  the  Senate  appreciate  the 
reasonableness,  the  relevance  of  this 
transcendent  reality. 

In  perspective,  what  is  required  of 
the  Senators  is  impossible:  Threats  of 
destruction  in  our  great  cities,  over- 
whelming deficits  in  local.  State,  and 
Federal  budgets,  a  foundering  econ- 
omy, turmoil  and  tension  in  Central 
Europe — all  demanding  resolution- 
complicated  by  a  national  election, 
broiling  with  controversy,  fueling  citi- 
zen frustration,  anger,  and  cynicism- 
compounded  by  a  profound  sense  of 
human  inadequacy. 

Gracious,  omnipotent  God.  awaken 
^our  servants  to  Your  availability, 
adequacy,  and  love.  Grant  to  them,  in- 
dividually and  collectively,  a  fresh 
awareness  of  the  possibility  of  divine 
intervention  when  minds  and  hearts 
are  open  to  Your  control  and  remedy. 

In  the  name  of  the  Lord  who  made 
H.^aven  and  Earth  and  all  things  there- 
in. Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  March  26.  1992) 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  SKN.-\TK. 

Pkf.sidknt  pro  tempork. 

Washinqton.  DC.  June  3.  1992. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  1.  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Rich..\rd  H.  Bky.\n.  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Nevada,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BRYAN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


APPOINTNn'.NT  ()!■■  .ACTINC 
PRESIDKNT  i'l-:i>  ■n-'.-MrniiH 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 


RESERVATION  uF  FFADER  TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  for  the  two  leaders  is 
reserved. 


MORNING  BLSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  hour  of  11  a.m..  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  GLENN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  oLENN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Glenn  and  Ms. 
MiKULSKi  pertaining  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  S.  2801  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  •■Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions."") 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton]  is  recognized  under  the 
previous  order  for  10  minutes. 


THF  \'ALri-:  i)i'  Tiii-:  pacific  vfw 

THKH    AND    OTHFH    NATFFAI.    HE- 
SI  FFIJCFS 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
bate over  old  growth  forests  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  continues.  Congress 
has  yet  to  find  a  balanced  solution.  One 
issue,     however,     has     emerged     upon 


which  most  can  agree:  The  Pacific  yew 
tree  is  a  valuable  weapon  in  the  fight 
against  cancer,  and  an  abundant  supply 
of  its  bark  must  be  made  available  for 
the  production  of  the  cancer-fighting 
dru.g  taxol. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  discovery 
of  the  important  properties  of  taxol 
and  the  Pacific  yew  tree  add  urgency 
to  the  demand  to  lock  up  the  forests  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  This  argument 
lacks  logic.  When  an  important  natural 
resource  is  discovered  and  its  value  to 
human  beings  is  incalculable,  the  solu- 
tion is  not  to  lock  up  the  source  of  that 
lesource.  throw  away  the  key.  and 
walk  away.  The  answer  is  manage- 
ment—careful and  sensitive  manage- 
ment that  ensures  a  steady  supply  of 
the  raw  material.  The  discovery  of  the 
Pacific  yew  does  not  mandate  preserva- 
tion. It  mandates  wise  management. 

Taxol  from  the  Pacific  yew  tree 
could  be  used  to  treat  the  12.500  pa- 
tients who  die  annually  with  ovarian 
cancer.  Ask  those  women  whether  they 
would  like  to  see  the  drug  locked  away 
forever  in  our  forests. 

In  the  early  1960s,  the  bark  of  the 
Pacific  yew  was  collected,  along  with 
many  other  species,  in  an  effort  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  to  test 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  species  for 
their  ability  to  fight  cancer  cells  and 
tumors.  In  1971.  rese.rchers  isolated 
the  active  ingredient  in  the  bark  of  the 
tree  and  labeled  It  taxol.  In  the  late 
seventies,  the  properties  of  taxol  were 
studied  in  the  lab  where  they  illus- 
trated the  power  of  the  drug  in  paralyz- 
ing the  internal  structure  of  cancer 
cells. 

Clinical  trials  with  taxol  began  in 
the  1980"s.  Of  40  women  involved  in  the 
trial.  11  saw  their  tumoi's  shrink  by 
more  than  50  percent.  One  patient  saw 
her  tumor  disappear  completely.  This 
response  rate  of  30  percent  was  an  un- 
expected success. 

For  years,  the  Pacific  yew  has  been 
referred  to  as  the  "weed  of  the  forest."" 
In  the  process  of  harvesting  Douglas-fir 
and  other  softwood  species  of  the  Pa- 
cific  Northwest,    the   Pacific   yew   was 
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most  commonly  discarded  and  burned 
as  slash.  No  one  knew  the  Pacific  yew 
had  such  promise  in  the  medical  world. 
Despite  this,  last  year  the  U.S  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  found  that  the  Pa 
cific  yew  is  not  at  risk  of  becoming?  en- 
dangered at  some  time  ih  the  future 
and  IS  not.  therefore,  a  threatened  spe- 
cies under  the  Endanueied  Species  Act. 
The  petitioners  had  attempted  to  es- 
tablish that  the  Pacific  yew  was  in 
short  supply,  when  in  reality  its  supply 
is  abundant.  We  simply  needed  a  wake- 
up  call  to  i-ealize  for  what  the  Pacific 
yew  was  worth  manatfinnr. 

The  potential  uses  of  taxol  are  obvi- 
ous. Then  why  all  the  fuss" 

The  Pacific  yew  is  a  slow-Rrowing 
tree  that  appears  predominantly  in  old 
growth  forests.  In  order  to  provide 
enouRh  of  the  dru><  for  a  single  patient, 
six  100-year-old  Pacific  yew  trees  must 
be  stripped  of  their  bark.  It  takes  a  bit 
more  than  5.000  yew  trees  to  produce  1 
pound  of  taxol.  Fifty-five  pounds  of 
taxol  is  neces.sary  to  treat  the  12. .500 
women  who  die  annually  of  ovarian 
cancer.  This  means  that  275.000  Pacific 
yew  trees  must  be  harvested  annually 
in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  clinical 
demand. 

Obviously,  the  problem  Is  not  pro- 
tecting and  preserving  the  Pacific  yew 
tree.  The  pioblem  is  ensuring  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  taxol  and.  therefore,  of 
the  Pacific  yew  tree.  Unfortunately, 
the  process  of  extracting  taxol  from 
the  bark  of  tree  is  time-consumini?. 
Only  35  of  the  53  pounds  necessary  to 
treat  the  ovarian  cancer  patients  will 
be  processed  this  year.  The  supplies 
must  be  increased. 

Mr.  President,  biodiversity  is  a  popu- 
lar buzzword  used  today.  Its  definition 
IS  not  widely  understood.  I  interpret 
biodiversity  to  mean  the  existence  of  a 
wide  variety  of  genetic  material  in  liv- 
ing organisms  around  the  world.  Advo- 
cates of  biodiversity  rarely  explain  the 
inherent  value  in  this  diversity  of  ge- 
netic material.  My  assessment  is  that 
this  is  because  much  of  the  value 
placed  on  biodiversity  is  aesthetii- — 
that  is,  humans  simply  desire  to  know 
that  there  exists  a  lot  of  species  out 
there  in  the  world. 

Biodiversity  also  holds  a  certain  po- 
tential direct  value  to  human  beings 
and  their  own  survival  and  the  Pacific 
yew  tree  illustrates  this  value.  It  is 
truly  miraculous  that  this  once  dis- 
carded "weed  of  the  forest"  can  have 
such  potential  for  treating  one  of  man- 
kind's greatest  medical  enemies.  And 
who  knows  how  many  other  species 
hold  the  key  to  important  medical  se- 
crets. 

Unfortunately,  the  reaction  among 
many  is  to  call  for  the  preservation  of 
these  valuable  natural  resources.  Pres- 
ervation will  not  ensure  that  the  12.500 
dying  ovarian  cancer  patients  will  get 
their  treatment.  Only  through  careful 
management  and  harvesting  of  this  im- 
portant resource  can  its  full  potential 


be  realized.  I  fully  expect  that  this  call 
for  preservation  will  be  heard  each 
time  a  naturally  occurring  drug  is  dis- 
covered and  its  only  source  is  an  inac- 
cessible species  of  one  kind  or  another. 
If  the  goal  of  biodiversity  is  to  provide 
some  benefit  to  mankind,  the  call  for 
preservation  must  shift  to  a  call  for 
management. 

The  Pacific  yew  tree  is  not  unlike 
any  other  important  natural  resource. 
True,  it  has  the  potential  to  save  lives 
and  for  that  reason,  it  should  be  man- 
aged even  moi'e  intensively.  But.  in 
many  respxtcts,  the  Pacific  yew  tree  is 
not  unlike  our  national  forests,  our 
Oowing  rivei-s.  or  our  mineral  deposits. 
Those  resources  are  critical  for  our 
housing  needs,  our  power  requirements, 
and  our  needs  for  minerals.  Just  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Pacific  yew.  when  these 
natural  resources  are  recognized  as 
critical  to  our  survival,  we  must  man- 
age them  and  harness  their  power. 
When  a  resource  is  important,  it  makes 
no  sense  to  lock  it  up  purely  for  our  es- 
thetic enjoyment.  We  can  gain  that  en- 
joyment while  at  the  same  time  taking 
advantage  of  the  benefits  they  provide. 

Congress  should  take  action  now  to 
ensure  a  steady  supply  a  Pacific  yew 
bark  and  of  taxol  to  treat  the  thou- 
sands of  suffering  cancer  patients  who 
die  each  year.  It  must  manage  for  both 
the  planting  and  harvesting  of  the  Pa- 
cific yew.  Congress  should  also  take  ac- 
tion to  ensure  that  we  do  not  lock 
away  precious  resources  in  our  na- 
tional forests,  on  our  powerful  rivers, 
and  on  our  treasured  public  lands.  I 
continue  to  believe  that  we  can  man- 
age these  resources  in  an  ecologicall.v 
sound  manner,  while  serving  the  needs 
of  human  beings. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Dure.m- 
BERGKR)  is  recognized  to  speak  for  up 
to  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  Mr  President. 
I  thank  the  Chan  fii  ■ 'lognition. 


YOSHIRO  FUJIMURA 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  once  said  it  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  compensa- 
tions of  life  that  no  man  can  sincerely 
try  to  help  another  without  helping 
himself. 

Today  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  new 
friend  of  mine,  whom  I  did  not  meet 
until  he  was  83  years  of  age.  and  whom 
I  and  thousands  of  people  lost  as  a 
friend  in  March  of  this  year.  The  man 
is  Yoshiro  Fujimura.  He  was  born  in 
Japan  actually  85  years  ago  and  23  days 
before  his  death  on  March  18.  1992.  at  15 
minutes  past  12  o'clock. 

Why  do  I  rise  to  recognize  this  man, 
whom  I  have  known  so  recently,  but 
who  has  lived  such  a  full  life?  Simply 
because  all  of  his  life  he  lived  the 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  comment  about 
life.  He  was  a  Japanese  Naval  Academy 


graduate,  studied  at  the  Naval  Staff 
College,  and  graduated  first  in  his  class 
back  at  the  early  part  of  the  century. 
He  won  the  Imperial  Award  for  PZxcel- 
lence.  He  happened  to  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  Japanese  Embassy  in 
Germany  as  the  Naval  Vice  Attache  on 
December  7.  1941  He  remained  in  that 
part  of  the  world  throughout  the  Sec- 
ond World  War. 

Among  other  things,  he  conducted  .se- 
cret peace  talks  with  Allen  Dulles, 
head  of  OSS.  in  Geneva. 

He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  being  a 
friend  to  people  all  over  the  world.  He 
began  to  change  the  face  of  Sri  Lanka 
by  growing  strawberries  and  tea  and 
using  the  proceeds  to  raise  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  Sri  Lanka.  He  did 
much  the  same  in  parts  of  Brazil,  and 
he  has  done  that  same  thing  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Fujimura  was  honored  with  the 
key  to  Kan.sas  City.  MO.  for  his 
kindnesses  to  that  community,  by 
Piesident  Harry  Truman.  He  receiveil 
the  First  Order  of  Merit  from  the  Bra- 
zilian Government,  and  the  Order  of 
the  British  Empire  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  He  was  also  a  registered 
member  and  trustee  of  the  Institute  of 
.Moralogy  in  Japan,  a  group  dedicated 
to  promoting  international  ptmce. 

He  was  a  major  industrial  figure  in 
his  country,  and  a  much  beloved  figure 
in  his  country.  He  exported  a  lot  of 
aerospace  components  and  devices  to 
the  United  States  and  from  this  coun- 
try to  Japan.  He  wanted  to  be  what  the 
world  needed  and  what  relations  be- 
tween great  countries  need  -a  man  and 
a  friend  of  all  countiies.  I  hold  him  up 
now  as  an  example  not  only  of  a  recent 
friend  of  mine,  but  as  a  person  who  be- 
lieved that  in  human  relations  lies  the 
secret  to  relations  between  the  coun- 
tries. He  is  going  to  be  honored  by 
friends  in  Irvine.  CA.  on  June  6.  I  trust 
many  of  us  will  join  in  holding  him  up 
as  a  model  for  the  kind  of  international 
businessperson  that  we  would  all  like 
to  see. 


IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  50TH 
ANNlVKlt.SAKY  OF  CA.MP  SAVAGE 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
on  Saturday  of  this  past  week.  I  went 
to  Savage.  Minnesota,  to  honor  the 
6.000  Japanese-American  soldiers  who 
participated  in  the  Pacific  theater  dur- 
ing World  War  II  had  been  a  well  kept 
military  secret  until  1973.  Last  week  I 
was  able  to  attend  the  50th  anniversary 
of  an  important  development  in  Amer- 
ican intelligence  gathering  that  should 
not  pass  without  comment. 

Fifty  years  ago.  just  a  few  months 
after  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor.  Savage.  MN.  became  the  site  of 
a  unique  experiment  in  a  little  ex- 
plored area  of  intelligence  gathering. 
In  a  converted  retirement  home.  5.000 
Japanese-Americans  trained  to  be  se- 
cret agents  whose  mission  was  to  sup- 


ply information  about  a  new  and  per- 
plexing enemy. 

Recognizing  a  desperate  need  for  lin- 
guists to  do  intelligence  work  after  the 
war  broke  out.  Col.  Kai  E.  Rasmussen 
recruited  these  second-generation  Jap- 
anese-Americans, or  Nisei,  for  an  in- 
tensive new  program  that  would  make 
them  "the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Allied 
Forces  which  fought  the  Japanese 
forces  in  the  Pacific  battles. 

Camp  Savage  was  a  success.  Through 
the  efforts  of  these  human  secret  weap- 
ons, as  President  Truman  would  call 
them.  Gen.  Charles  Willoughby  esti- 
mated that  the  war  was  shortened  by  2 

years. 

Though  their  numbers  have  thinned 
in  the  half  century  since  their  training, 
some  350  Nisei  and  their  wives  had  re- 
turned to  Minnesota  for  last  week's 
ceremony.  Many  told  of  their  experi- 
ences after  leaving  the  camp.  As  part 
of  their  duties,  the  soldiers  spied  be- 
hind enemy  lines  and  translated  docu- 
ments essential  to  an  Allied  victory  in 
the  Pacific  theater. 

.Another  veteran.  Harry  Fukuhara. 
told  us  that  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
war  it  was  his  duty  to  inform  Japanese 
prisoners  of  the  destruction  of  Hiro- 
shima. Something  called  an  atomic 
bomb  had  leveled  the  city.  His  mother 
and  two  brothers  who  lived  there  some- 
how survived.  A  third  brother  died  of 
radiation  sickness. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
anniversary  of  Camp  Savage  also 
marked  a  unique  moment  in  Minnesota 
history:  A  time  when  Americans  of 
very  diverse  backgrounds  came  to- 
gether against  a  common  enemy.  Why 
did  the  War  Department  choose  Min- 
nesota for  such  training?  Mild  weather 
could  not  have  been  a  priority.  Secu- 
lity  certainly  was  a  factor.  After  all. 
who  would  suspect  a  nest  of  spies 
.imong  the  elms  and  white  pines  of 
.Minnesota? 

But  another  reason  had  to  do  with 
the  capacity  of  Minnesotans  to  tolerate 
diversity  in  the  midst  of  an  otherwise 
homogeneous  region.  As  Maj.  John 
.\iso  put  it.  the  criteria  was  that  a 
community  had  to  be  found  that  would 
accept  Japanese-Americans  "for  their 
true  worth— American  soldiers  fighting 
with  their  brains  for  their  native 
.America." 

Some  of  these  men  were  already  U.S. 
military  members,  others  volunteered 
rather  than  face  forced  relocation  at 
internment  camps  built  after  the 
bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor.  One  veteran 
told  of  leaving  for  the  w.u  without  say- 
ing goodbye  to  loved  ones.  Another 
told  of  retui-ning  home  to  find  his  par- 
ents living  in  a  tent.  Tht-i:  house  had 
been  looted  and  burned.  It  is  a  testa- 
ment to  the  convictions  of  these  men 
that  the  harsh  environment  of  the  in- 
ternment camps  and  the  irrational  ac- 
tions of  others  was  not  enough  to 
shake  their  belief  in  America. 

As  President  Truman  said.  Japanese- 
Americans  maiif  lii-'  ditiicult  choice  to 


fight  against  the  land  of  their  ances- 
tors. "This  they  did.  knowing  that  in 
victory  of  the  American  cause  was  vic- 
tory for  all  mankind." 

The  ceremony  last  week  was  an  en- 
lightening experience  for  me  and  many 
Minnesotans.  We  can  thank  Del  and 
Lucille  Stallings.  who  know  that  there 
is  great  power  in  remembering,  for  ar- 
ranging this  event.  And  in  preparation 
for  the  ceremony,  more  than  S16.000 
was  raised  by  Camp  Savage  graduates 
for  construction  of  a  Japanese  garden 
to  commemorate  the  camp. 

Congress  has  made  an  attempt  m  re- 
cent years  to  redress  those  .Americans 
who  were  treated  like  they  were  not 
Americans  during  World  War  II.  .^^n  es- 
timated 75.000  Americans  of  .Japanese 
descent  will  benefit  from  the  Civil  Lib- 
erties Act  of  1988.  We  would  never  have 
confronted  our  national  conscience  or 
begun  to  heal  this  wound  if  it  were  not 
for  my  distinguished  colleague  D.^MEL 
INOUYE  and  our  late  colleague  and 
friend  to  us  all  here  in  this  Chamber. 
Spark  Matsunaga. 

Of  course,  no  dollar  amount  can  com- 
pensate for  the  traumatic  experiences 
of  forced  internment  and  relocation. 
Nor  can  we  put  a  price  on  the  injus- 
tices visited  upon  Japanese-Americans 
during  the  wai-.  but  we  have  made  a 
start. 

Japanese- Americans  can  be  proud  to 
know  of  the  incalculable  contributions 
by  the  soldiers  of  Camp  Savage,  and 
their  role  in  bringing  to  an  end  the 
war. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  today  to  add  my 
voice  to  those  who  have  already  com- 
memorated a  pioneering  moment  in 
.American  history. 


HEALTH  CAKF,  AND  ERISA 
Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  current  gridlock  in  Washington 
over  how  to  resolve  the  health  care  ac- 
cess and  cost  crisis  is  not  about  to  be 
broken  any  time  soon.  This  unfortu- 
nate state  of  paralysis  reflects  deep- 
seated  divisions  within  both  parties 
and  even  within  the  administration  as 
to  the  best  way  of  resolving  this  very 
complex  problem. 

It  is  my  hope  that  before  the  end  of 
this  year  the  President  will  sign  into 
law  the  Bentsen-Durenberger  small 
group  health  insurance  market  reform 
bill  that  passed  the  Senate  earlier  this 
year  as  part  of  the  tax  bill.  Small 
group  insurance  market  reform  will 
represent  a  very  important  step  in 
making  access  to  health  insurance 
more  affordal^le  for  many  small  em- 
ployers. 

But  if  that  is  all  we  accomplish  at 
the  Federal  level  this  year,  millions  of 
Americans  will  still  llnd  themselves 
without  the  resources  to  obtain  health 
insurance.  We  have  to  do  much  more, 
but  politics  assures  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  run-in-place  for  some  time  to 
come. 


Mr.  President,  although  the  Federal 
Government  refuses  to  act  to  fill  the 
health  care  void,  the  States  are  taking 
very  significant  steps  aimed  at  bring- 
ing about  universal  access  inside  their 
borders. 

Just  recently.  Minnesota  became  the 
first  State  in  the  continental  United 
States  to  adopt  legislation  taking  the 
citizens  of  our  State  a  step  closer  to 
universal  health  insurance  coverage.  Of 
course.  Hawaii  has  had  universal  insur- 
ance in  place  for  many  years. 

Vermont  recently  adopted  legislation 
that  will  guarantee  access  to  all  of  its 
citizens  by  the  mid-1990's.  Oregon  and 
California  are  also  taking  meaningful 
steps  toward  achieving  this  common 
goal.  Other  States  are  sure  to  follow. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  States  move 
forward,  they  are  finding  a  giant  road- 
block in  financing  access  for  the  unin- 
sured. The  roadblock  that  will  impede 
them  is  the  Employee  Retirement  In- 
come Security  Act  of  1974~ERISA. 

In  Minnesota,  the  capacity  of  the 
State  to  finance  a  risk  pool  for  the  un- 
insured has  been  severely  handicapped 
because  the  State  is  barred  by  ERISA 
from  seeking  risk-pool  financing  from 
the  large  self-insured  benefit  plans.  In- 
stead, the  State  must  rely  solely  on 
premium  taxes  imposed  on  private 
health  insurance  plans  sold  primarily 
to  busines.ses  too  small  to  self-insure 
and  gain  the  protections  of  ERISA. 
With  more  than  60  percent  of  employ- 
ees covered  by  self-insured  plans,  it  is 
plain  to  see  that  the  base  for  this  tax  is 
far  too  small. 

In  its  recently  enacted  HealthRight 
access  legislation.  Minnesota  will  be 
relying  on  a  2-percent  hospital  surtax 
and  a  2-percent  provider  tax  to  par- 
tially fund  subsidized  health  insurance 
premiums  for  the  uninsured.  While,  in 
principle.  I  do  not  support  taxes  on 
hospitals  and  patients,  such  taxes  at 
least  indirectly  require  participants  in 
self-insured  plans  to  bear  a  portion  of 
the  cost  of  underwriting  the  State's  ac- 
cess plan. 

But  even  that  approach  to  financing 
is  seriously  jeopardized.  Just  last 
week.  Judge  Alfred  Wolin  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  in  Newark.  NJ.  issued  a 
47-page  opinion  striking  down  a  hos- 
pital surcharge,  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used  to  finance  uncompensated 
hospital  care  throughout  the  State 
{United  Wire.  Metal  &  Machine  Health 
and  Welfare  Fund  v.  Mornstown  Memo- 
rial Hospital.  Civ.  Act.  No.  90-2639.  May 

27   1992). 

judge  Wolin  ruled  that  the  surcharge 
interfered  with  self-insured  plans  and 
union  plans  covered  by  ERISA.  He 
ruled  that  ERISA's  Federal  preemption 
precluded  imposition  of  the  State  sur- 
charge on  such  plans.  In  fact,  the  opin- 
ion could  be  read  to  preclude  any  hos- 
pital cost-shifting  that  requires  a  self- 
insured  plan  to  pay  costs  associated 
with  a  hospital's  uncompensated  care. 

Just  last  year.  Congre.ss  passed  legis- 
lation that  was  ultimately  signed  into 
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law  that  ratified  the  ability  of  States 
to  impose  uniform  taxes  on  providers 
to  finance  a  portion  of  their  Medicaid 
programs.  If  Jud>?e  Wolin's  decision  is 
upheld,  all  of  the  State  provider  tax 
programs  would  well  he  struck  down. 

In  my  view.  .Jud^e  VVolin's  analysis 
extends  the  breadth  of  the  current 
ERISA  preemption  too  far.  But  foi- 
now.  that  is  a  matter  that  will  have  to 
be  decided  by  the  couit  of  appeals  and 
the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  meantime, 
many  States,  including  Minnesota  will 
have  to  rethink  how  they  finance  their 
access  to  Medicaid  pio^rram-s. 

Mr.  President,  when  ERISA  was 
adopted  18  years  ago  it  was  intended  as 
remedial  legislation  aimed  at  protect- 
insT  the  pension  and  welfare  benefits 
provided  company  employees.  In  the 
intervening'  years.  p:RISA  has  become  a 
shield  behind  which  selfinsured  compa- 
nies can  avoid  social  responsil)ilities 
that  others  must  bear.  That  is  not  wh.y 
we  adopted  ERISA. 

ERISA  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
legitimate  State  efforts  to  expand  ac- 
cess to  care.  In  the  next  few  weeks.  I 
hope  to  introduce  legislation  that  will 
allow  States  to  apply  for  Federal 
ERISA  waivers  that  would  permit 
them  to  impose  nondiscriminatory  sur- 
charges on  self-insuied  plans  as  part  of 
overall  health  access  legislation. 

I  hope  my  lolleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  will  join  me  in  this  legislation 
so  that  we  do  not  allow  P'edeial  laws  to 
impede  the  creative  health  access  ef- 
forts taking  place  at  the  State  level. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  there  is  an- 
other aspect  of  ERISA-protected  self- 
insurance  I  want  to  address. 

Currently,  there  is  a  case  pending  in 
the  Supreme  Convt—Grei'tiberq,  Indf- 
peudcitt  Executor  of  the  Estate  of  John 
MvGann  v.  H&H  Music.  No.  911283  ap- 
pealing a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Fifth  Circuit.  In  this  case, 
the  deceased  petitioner,  while  an  em- 
ployee of  H&H  Music,  contracted  AIDS. 
At  the  time.  H&H  had  a  commercial 
health  insurance  policy  with  a  $1  mil- 
lion per  employee  lifetime  health  bene- 
fit. 

After  the  company  learned  that  the 
petitioner  had  AIDS,  it  terminated  its 
health  insurance  policy  and  sub- 
stituted an  ERISA-protected  self-insur- 
ance plan  that  retained  the  $1  million 
lifetime  health  benefit,  but  restricted 
the  benefit  for  AIDS  to  $.5,000. 

Petitioner  brought  suit  in  Federal 
district  court  alleging  that  the  compa- 
ny's action  amounted  to  unlawful  dis- 
crimination under  section  510  of 
KRIS.\.  The  district  court,  on  sum- 
mary judgment,  rejected  the  petition- 
ers claim.  And  the  court  of  appeals  af- 
firmed the  district  court 

Mr.  President,  a  court  could  read  sec- 
tion 510  as  precluding  this  suit.  How- 
ever, while  I  disagree  with  the  courts 
interpretation  of  the  law.  I  think  the 
time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to  step 
in  and  amend  ERISA  to  insure  that  dis- 


ease-specific discrimination  is  not  per- 
missible. What  is  the  point  of  having 
health  insurance  if  on  the  day  you  get 
sick,  your  employer  can  decide  he  does 
not  want  to  pay  for  your  particular  dis- 
ease':' 

I  am  also  working  on  legislation  that 
will  address  this  problem.  Again.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  take  a  good  long  look 
at  ERISA  and  work  with  me  to  find  so- 
lutions that  will  end  the  unintended  in- 
etiuities  that  arise  from  ERISA. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  seeks  recognition? 

Mr  DURENBERGER.  .Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  (luorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dei'ed. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  recog- 
nized. 
Mr  GRAHA.M.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gr.mi.am  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  legislation 
are  located  in  todays  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
.loint  Resolutions.*') 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  seeks  recognition'' 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  (juorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  absence  of  a  nuorum  having 
been  suggested,  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  ijuorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  fihif.tion.  it  is  so  or- 
liered. 
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THE  GRADUATION  OF  AUTHERINE 
LUCY  FOSTER  FROM  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  ALABAMA 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day. April  26.  the  New  York  Times  fea- 
tured an  enlightening  article  entitled 
"36  Years  After  the  Hate.  Black  Stu- 
dent Triumphs."  It  is  the  story  of 
.■\utherine  Lucy  Foster  and  the  edu- 
cation Odyssey  that  culminated  in  her 
graduation  from  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama in  Tuscaloosa  with  a  master's  de- 
gree in  elementary  education.  The  first 
black  student  to  ever  attend  the  uni- 
versity, she  received  her  degree  on  May 
9.  36  years  after  she  was  threatened  and 
assaulted  by  rioters  on  the  campus. 
She  graduated  along  with  her  daugh- 
ter. Grazia.  who  received  a  degree  in 
corporate  finance. 

Enrolling  for  the  1956  spring  semester 
at      the      University      of      Alabama, 


Autherine  Lucy  began  attending  class- 
es on  February  3.  Three  days  later,  an 
angry  demonstration  threatening  her 
was  organized.  That  evening,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  Board  of  Trustees 
suspended  Lucy  for  her  safety  and  for 
the  safety  of  other  students.  A  court 
battle  soon  followed,  but  ultimately 
university  trustees  voted  to  expel  her. 
Mrs.  Foster,  now  a  -year-old  Eng- 
lish and  world  history  teacher  at 
Ensley  Magnet  High  School  in  Bir- 
mingham, had  already  earned  her  bach- 
elor's degree  at  all-black  Miles  College 
when  she  registered  for  courses  at  Ala- 
bama. She  later  taught  secondary 
school  in  Te.xas,  Mi-ssissippi.  Louisiana, 
and  Alabama  as  she  moved  around  with 
her  husband,  the  Reverend  Hugh  Fos- 
ter. 

After  a  speaking  engagement  on  cam- 
pus in  the  1980s.  Alabama  professors 
convinced  Miss  Lucy  to  reenroU.  In 
1988.  the  iiniversity  overluined  her  ex- 
pulsion, which  was  technically  still  in 
effect,  and  she  began  pursuing  her  mas- 
ter's degree. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  well-known  col- 
umnist noted  recently,  "in  the  ugly 
light  of  a  burning  city,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  United  States  has  a  long  way 
to  go  in  race  relations.  "  Indeed,  the 
Los  Angeles  riots  were  a  wake-up  call 
to  the  whole  country.  However.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  as  the  columnist 
does,  that  we  have  already  come  a 
great  distance.  The  graduation  of  Mrs. 
Autherine  Lucy  Foster  and  her  daugh- 
ter from  the  University  of  Alabama,  as 
well  as  that  of  hundreds  of  others  be- 
fore them  over  the  years,  proves  that 
society  and  its  institutions  can  and  do 
change  for  the  better. 

I  am  pleased  to  offer  Mrs.  Foster  and 
her  daughter  Grazia  my  congratula- 
tions and  warmest  best  wishes  for 
much  continued  success.  I  also  com- 
mend the  reading  of  the  New  York 
Times  piece  to  my  colleagues,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro  following  my  remarks. 
It  is  the  remarkable  story  of  a  truly 
historic  journey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RKroRD,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr  26.  19921 
Ca.mpis  Likk.  Al.ab.^m,*:  36  Vf..\hs  after  thk 
H.ATE.  Black  Stidk.stTkic.mi-hs 
Trsc.^l.(xiSA.  Ah. -The  first  blatk  student 
to  .ittend  the  University  of  Alaliama  will  re- 
i:eive  her  master's  decree  in  elementary  edu- 
cation m  a  few  weeks.  36  years  aaer  she  was 
threatened  and  assaulted  by  rioters,  and  sub- 
setiuenily  expelled  hy  the  university's  board. 
Her  dauKhter,  having  quietly  conipieted  four 
years  of  undergraduate  study  here,  will  grad- 
uate alonK.sKle  her. 

■I  didn't  know  whom  to  hate."  said  the 
mother.  Autherine  Lucy  Foster,  who  is  now 
a  62-year-old  high  school  English  and  world- 
history  teacher  at  Ensley  Masrnet  Hinh 
School  in  Birmingham  "It  fell  somewhat 
like  you  were  not  really  a  human  beintr.  But 
had  it  not  been  for  some  at  the  univei-sity. 
my  life  mlKht  not  have  been  spared  at  all  " 
Mrs.  Foster,  a  1952  eraduate  of  the  all- 
black   Miles  College   in   Fairfield.   Ala.,   en- 


rolled m  iiif  I'mversuy  of  .Alabama  in  Feb- 
ruary 1956  to  get  what  she  said  she  believed 
was  the  best  education  in  the  state. 

■If  I  graduated  from  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama. I  would  have  had  people  coming  and 
callinK  me  for  a  job."  Mrs.  Foster  said  in  a 
recent  interview.  "1  did  expect  to  find  isola- 
tion here.  I  thought  I  could  survive  that.  Bui 
I  did  not  expect  it  to  go  as  far  as  it  did." 

On  the  third  day  of  classes.  Mrs.  Foster. 
who  was  then  26  years  old.  faced  crowds  of 
students  and  townspeople  as  well  as  groups 
from  other  states  who  had  gathered  to  pro- 
test her  presence.  At  one  point,  the  crowd 
pelted  her  with  egifs.  "There  were  students 
behind  me  saying.  -Let's  kill  her!  Let's  kill 
herl'  "  she  said.  From  the  classroom,  she  said 
she  could  hear  the  crowd  chantinK  anti -black 
slogans. 

That  evening,  the  board  announced  that  it 
was  suspending  her  for  her  safety  and  that  of 
oiner  students.  In  a  subsequent  court  battle, 
her  lawyer  contended  that  the  university 
had  conspired  with  rioters  to  keep  her  from 
attending  class.  The  trustees  expelled  her. 

In  the  spring  of  1956.  she  moved  to  Texas 
and  married  the  Rev.  Hugh  Foster,  who  is 
now  the  pastor  of  the  Missionary  Baptist 
Church  in  Birmingham.  Although  she  had  a 
certificate  to  teach  English  and  French  in 
secondary  school.  Mrs.  Foster  said  she  could 
not  find  a  job  at  first  because  of  the  con- 
troversy surrounding  her.  During  interviews, 
she  said,  she  was  told.  "You  were  the  infa- 
mous Miss  Lucy,  and  we  don't  want  you  to 
come  to  our  school." 

She  renewed  her  teaching  certificate, 
though,  and  over  the  years  taught  school 
while  her  husband  preached  in  Texas.  Mis- 
sissippi. Louisiana  and  Alabama.  .^11  the 
while,  she  said,  she  "kept  membership  in  the 
N.A.A.C.P..  went  to  some  meetings,  spoke 
from  time  to  time." 

Mrs.  Foster  was  still  technically  expelled 
when  she  arrived  on  campus  in  1988  after  two 
professors  invited  her  to  speak  to  a  class 
alx)ut  her  experience.  Asked  then  if  she  had 
ever  tried  to  re-enroll,  she  said.  "No.  but  I 
might  test  the  waters." 

That  prompted  several  faculty  members  to 
try  to  bring  her  back.  In  .^pril  1988.  the  uni- 
versity board  overturned  her  expulsion. 

"Even  after  I  left."  Mrs.  Foster  said, 
■when  I  passed  the  university.  I  would  look 
at  those  buildings,  and  I  would  say.  ■Girl, 
you've  got  great  aspirations.'  I  could  see  my- 
self at  that  university." 

She  says  that  she  wanted  to  return  because 
she  believed  that  the  University  of  Alabama 
was  still  the  l)est  school  in  the  state. 

When  she  returned,  she  said,  she  was  ad- 
mittedly bitter,  but  "you  just  refuse  to 
spend  time  thinking  about  it." 

Her  daughter  Grazia  Foster  will  receive  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  corporate  finance.  She  is 
one  of  1.755  blacks  among  the  18.096  students 
on  campus.  The  says  her  mother's  experience 
did  not  make  her  wary  about  enrolling  at  the 
university  in  .January  1989,  the  year  her 
mother  re-enrolled. 

Photos:  Autherine  Lucy  Foster,  left,  who 
became  the  first  black  student  to  attend  the 
University  of  Alabama  in  1956.  is  to  receive 
her  masters  degree  in  elementary  education 
from  the  school.  Mrs.  Foster  is  to  graduate 
alongside  her  daughter  Grazia,  who  is  to  re- 
ceive a  bachelor's  degree  in  corporate  fi- 
nance (Mike  Clemmer  for  The  New  York 
Times i;  A  newspaper  clipping  after  Mrs.  Fos- 
ter was  suspended  from  the  university  for 
her  safety  and  that  of  other  students.  She 
was  expelled  after  a  court  battle. 


TliK  PARKN  r.-^  A.-^  TEACHKH.'-^ 
UROGRAM 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cently reported  Office  of  Educational 
Research  and  Improvement  .Art  encom- 
passes the  components  of  S.  :->:A.  the 
Parents  as  Teachers:  Family  Involve- 
ment in  Education  Act  of  1991.  of  which 
I  was  an  original  cosponsor  along  with 
Senator  Bond.  I  applaud  the  hard  work 
and  wisdom  of  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee  for  establishing 
a  new  Parents  as  Teachers  Program 
with  this  legislation,  which  not  only 
allows  our  Governors  to  designate  or- 
ganizations in  their  respective  States 
to  coordinate  such  efforts,  but  also  pro- 
vides funding  for  those  already  acting 
as  parents  as  teachers  programs. 

Title  III  of  the  act  establishes  the 
new  Parents  as  Teachers  Program.  It 
provides  seed  money  for  States  to  de- 
velop and  expand  parent  and  early 
childhood  education  programs  which 
will  increase  parents'  knowledge  of  and 
confidence  in  childbeanng  activities. 
The  focus  is  on  such  activities  as 
teaching  and  nurturing  young  children: 
strengthening  partnerships  between 
parents  and  schools:  and  enhancing  the 
developmental  progress  of  participat- 
ing children.  Alabama,  Missouri.  Rhode 
Island.  Kansas.  Illinois,  and  a  number 
of  other  States  have  implemented  in- 
novative early  childhood-parent  edu- 
cation programs  known  as  Parents  as 
Teachers.  It  is  my  hope  that  other 
States  will  follow  their  lead  in  ensur- 
ing that  all  children  enter  school  ready 
and  eager  to  learn. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  there  is 
growing  understanding  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  first  3  years  of  a  child's 
life.  It  is  during  this  period  of  develop- 
ment that  subtle  and  overt  influences 
may  adversely  affect  the  academic  and 
social  growth  of  the  child.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Parents  as  Teachers 
Program  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
systems  we  have  to  help  parents  best 
nurture  and  teach  their  children. 

The  Parents  as  Teachers  Program 
may  also  help  to  address  some  of  the 
social  problems  that  plague  us.  includ- 
ing the  nagging  problem  of  child  abuse 
and  neglect.  Individuals  from  27  States 
have  participated  in  training  pro.grams 
in  Missouri.  Dr.  Martha  Semon  was  the 
first  individual  from  .Alabama  to  par- 
ticipate. She  and  Janet  G.  Horton  initi- 
ated a  pilot  program  in  Mobile.  AL, 
that  has  been  in  place  for  2  years.  It  is 
funded  in  large  part  by  the  children's 
trust  fund,  with  additional  support 
conv.zvj  from  Scott  Paper  Co..  the  Col- 
lege o!  Medicine  at  the  University  of 
South  .A!, ill. una.  and  the  Mobile  Com- 
munity Foundation.  There  are  also  sev- 
eral private  donors.  Approximately  90 
adults  and  50  infants  are  currently  par- 
ticipating. 

Ideally,  parents  as  teachers  programs 
will  eventually  be  available  nation- 
wide. The  program  has  proven  itself  ef- 
fective in  helping  young  people  develop 


the;r  intellectual,  verbal,  and  social 
skills,  all  of  which  are  at  high  risk  dur- 
ing infancy,  but  which  are  critically 
important  to  a  child's  success  in 
school. 

I  hope  to  see  all  of  my  colleagues 
supporting  this  important  legislation. 
Parental  involvement  in  the  education 
of  their  children  is  the  key  to  long- 
term  gains  for  youngsters  of  all  income 
brackets.  It  is  also  an  important  first 
step  in  empowering  people  by  giving 
them  a  real  stake  in  how  children  are 
reared,  knowing  that  the  success  and 
well-being  of  their  communities  are  di- 
rect results  of  the  values  imparted 
upon  their  young. 


TODAY  S  HOXSCdKK  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  l)KKi 

.M:  CR.AlG  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Helm.^  is  m  North  Carolina  preparing 
for  heart  surgery,  and  he  has  asked  me 
to  submit  for  the  Record  each  day  the 
Senate  is  in  session  what  the  Senator 
calls  the  • -Congressional  Irresponsibil- 
ity Boxscore." 

The  information  is  provided  to  me  by 
the  staff  of  Senator  HELMS.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  instituted 
this  daily  report  on  February  26. 

The  Federal  debt  run  up  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  stood  at  $3,942,204,041,144.24. 
as  of  the  close  of  business  on  Monday. 
June  1.  1992. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  owes  S15.347.74 — 
thanks  to  the  big  spenders  in  Congress 
for  the  past  half  century.  Paying  the 
interest  on  this  massive  debt,  averaged 
out.  amounts  to  $1,127.85  per  year  for 
each  man.  woman,  and  child  m  Amer- 
ica—or. to  look  at  it  another  way.  for 
each  family  of  four,  the  tab—to  pay  the 
interest  alone— comes  to  $4,511.40  per' 
vear. 


THE  CHIEF  JUSTICK  .-^  SPEECH  ON 
BANKRUPTCY 

M:.  GRA.S.SLEV.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  address  the  need  for  bankruptcy  re- 
form recently,  bankruptcy  reform  was 
the  topic  of  a  speech  by  Chief  Justice 
Rehnquist.  which  he  gave  at  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  American  Bankruptcy 
Institute.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record  after  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  As  the  Chief  Justice 
noted,  there  will  be  1  million  new 
bankruptcy  filings  this  year.  This  num- 
ber is  more  than  three  times  the  num- 
ber of  all  other  civil  and  criminal  cases 
that  will  be  brought  in  Federal  court 
combined.  In  these  recessionary  times. 
bankruptcy  is  receiving  enormous  pub- 
lic attention,  as  numerous  corpora- 
tions in  a  wide  variety  of  industries 
seek  bankruptcy  protection. 
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Additionally,  notwithstandini?  the 
lesser  public  attention  Kiven  to  indi- 
vidual bankruptcies,  the  Chief  Justice 
stated  that  "1  in  every  106  American 
households  filed  for  bankruptcy  in  1991. 
and  some  districts  report  bankruptcy 
filings  for  1  in  every  50  hou.seholds." 

Most  important,  the  Chief  Justice 
lent  his  support  to  the  need  to  reform 
the  bankruptcy  laws.  We  must  make 
the  code  address  circumstances  not 
foreseen  when  the  current  code  was  en- 
acted in  1978.  And  we  must  reduce  the 
excessive  transaction  costs  that  now 
plague  the  system. 

This  month,  we  will  consider  S.  1985. 
the  Omnibus  Bankruptcy  Review  Act. 
This  bill  will  ci-eate  a  Bankruptcy  Re- 
view Commission  that  will  beKin  the 
necessary  work  of  making  our  bank- 
ruptcy laws  fairer,  more  certain,  and 
more  efficient.  The  Chief  Justice's  re- 
marks supply  further  evidence  of  the 
importance  of  this  legislation. 

I  commend  Chief  Justice  Rehnquisfs 
speech  to  my  colleagues  and  urge  them 
to  support  S.  1985  when  it  comes  to  the 
floor. 

KXHIHIT  1 
RKM.ARKH     ok     CHIKF     .JUSTICK     WlI.l.l.\M      H. 
RKHNQI'IST.     ANMAI.     Sl'KlNG     MKtm.SG     OF 
THE  A.MKKIC.AN  BASKKllTCV  IN.STITLTE.  M.AV 
18.  1992 

Thank  you  Bob  iBob  Foicller-current  ABI 
Presidenli  and  members  of  the  Institute.  It 
is  my  gvem  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  the 
nation's  capital  on  the  occasion  of  your  an- 
nual spring  meeting.  May  I  also  extend  my 
conKratulations  as  you  celebrate  the  insti- 
tutes  tenth  anniversary  of  leadership  and 
service  In  the  field  of  bankruptcy.  Those  of 
us  who  make  up  the  federal  judiciary  are 
keenly  aware  of  the  important  contribution 
your  ortcanization  has  made  and  continues  to 
make.  I  need  not  remind  you  how  much  that 
expertise  will  be  needed  as  we  watch  bank- 
ruptcy Issues  move  to  center  staRe  on  both 
the  national  and  the  international  arenas.  It 
was  not  so  very  long  ago  that  bankruptcy 
news  was  confined  primarily  to  the  news- 
papers' business  sections.  Today,  bankruptcy 
commands  front  pa^re  coverage.  This  is  obvi- 
ously not  Kood  news  for  the  nation's  econ- 
omy, but  it  has  surely  raised  the  •visibility" 
of  the  bankruptcy  bench  and  bar. 

It  has  also  resulted  in  a  staxgering  in- 
crease in  bankruptcy  filings.  Since  imple- 
mentation of  the  new  Bankruptcy  Code  in 
1979.  over  six  million  l)ankruptcy  ca.ses  have 
been  filed.  Last  year  alone  approximately 
950.000  new  filings  represented  an  increase  of 
20  percent  over  the  previous  year  This  is  al- 
most four  times  the  number  filed  just  12 
years  ago.  and  the  pace  is  still  accelerating. 
Estimates  suggest  there  will  be  another  one 
million  bankruptcy  filings  in  1992.  compared 
to  250.000  civil  case  filings  and  50.000  criminal 
case  filings  in  the  federal  courts.  These  num- 
bers are  impressive,  and  I  commend  the 
Judges  and  support  personnel  of  our  bank- 
ruptcy courts  for  their  efforts  to  make  the 
system  work  fairly  and  efficiently.  Their  job 
is  a  difficult  one  and  promises  to  become 
even  more  so  as  we  see  both  a  continuation 
of  the  last  few  years'  filings  trends  and  an 
increasing  complexity  in  the  issues  pre- 
sented by  many  cases. 

Regrettably,  the  bankruptcy  courts  are 
forced  to  perform  these  tasks  without  the 
necessary  complement  of  judges.  The  num- 
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ber  of  bankruptcy  judges  has  increased  only 
23  percent  since  1979.  while  the  systems 
workload  has  quadrupled.  In  some  districts, 
the  caseload  has  increa.sed  by  400  percent  to 
600  percent  with  little  or  no  increase  in  au- 
thorized judgeships.  The  average  caseload  for 
all  bankruptcy  judges  is  over  3.200  cases; 
some  judges  now  carry  a  caseload  in  excess 
of  10.000  cases.  Although  not  all  of  these 
cases  require  active  judicial  intervention, 
those  that  do  strain  the  system  to  the  point 
where  improvements  in  efficiency  and  case 
handling  can  no  longer  keep  pace  S.  646. 
which  pa.ssed  the  Senate  last  summer,  would 
create  32  new  bankruptcy  judgeships.  The 
Judicial  Conference  has  endorsed  this  bill 
and  its  increase  in  bankruptcy  judgeships.  I 
urge  the  House  to  also  give  it  favorable  con- 
sideration. Even  in  the  rarified  chambers  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  this  wave  of  liankruptcy 
fillings  is  being  felt.  Two  terms  ago.  we  de- 
cided three  cases  dealing  with  bankruptcy. 
Last  term,  we  decided  five  such  cases.  Dur- 
ing the  present  term,  we  will  have  decided 
nine  such  ca.ses.  The  percentage  of  our  total 
docket  represented  by  bankruptcy  questions 
has  therefore  risen  from  roughly  two  percent 
to  eight  percent  in  just  two  years. 

Whether  we  do  a  god  job  or  not  with  these 
cases  is  a  question  which  many  of  you  are  in 
a  better  position  to  decide  than  I  am.  The 
present  composition  of  the  Court  is  such 
that  those  of  us  who  had  experience  in  bank- 
ruptcy matters  in  private  practice  had  it 
under  the  regime  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of 
1898  and  the  Chandler  Act  of  1938.  The 
changes  between  that  regime  and  the  present 
one  are  substantial,  and  so  this  sort  of  expe- 
rience with  the  earlier  regime  may  be  a 
handicap  rather  than  a  help  in  deciding  cases 
of  the  sort  which  now  come  t)efore  us.  We  are 
in  the  same  position  as  the  political  can- 
didate once  described  by  Will  Rogers:  -There 
are  a  lot  of  things  he  don't  know,  and  a  lot 
of  the  things  he  do  know  -ain't  so'." 

The  substantive  rules  under  the  old  regime 
differed  in  material  respects  from  those 
which  obtain  under  the  present  regime.  I 
also  suspect,  though  I  of  course  cannot  be 
sure,  that  the  ambience  at  the  practice  was 
quite  different  then  than  It  is  now.  In  Phoe- 
nix, where  I  practiced,  there  were  several 
downtown  resi^^urants  frequented  on  occa- 
sion at  mid-morning  coffee-break  by  lawyers 
who  had  offices  in  nearby  buildings.  One  of 
these  was  called  the  San  Carlos,  and  quite 
regularly  the  referee  in  bankruptcy,  as  he 
was  then  known,  would  make  an  appearance 
there  around  10  o'clock  In  the  morning.  He 
would  be  accompanied  by  a  retinue  of  two  or 
three  lawyers  who  had  offices  in  the  same 
building  as  he  did;  this  was  the  Phoenix 
bankruptcy  bench  and  bar.  Those  of  us  sit- 
ting at  other  tables  often  speculated  as  to 
whether  they  were  in  the  process  of  parcel- 
ling out  trusteeships,  receiverships,  and  ap- 
pointments as  attorneys  in  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings as  they  had  their  morning  cup  of 
coffee. 

The  referee  in  Phoenix  at  that  time  was 
more  of  what  would  now  be  called  a  --consen- 
sus builder"  than  an  actual  arbitrator  or 
judge.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  those  of  us 
who  represented  secured  creditors  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  under  the  old  re- 
gime for  a  secured  creditor  in  possession  to 
have  a  plenary  hearing  before  a  district 
judge.  I  remember  one  case  I  had  before  the 
referee  involving  a  very  nice  question  relat- 
ing to  the  elusive  hypothetical  bona  fide  pur- 
chaser. My  opponent  and  I  argued  it  to  him 
quite  learnedly  for  about  ten  minutes  each, 
when  he  announced  that  he  would  take  a  re- 
cess and  wanted  to  see  us  in  chambers.  His 


message  in  chambeis  to  the  two  of  L,.■^  «,,- 
quite  simple:  You  guys  have  latched  on  to  a 
very  difficult  questirn.  I  don't  know  the  an- 
swer to  it:  you'd  better  settle  the  case.  Faced 
with  the  prospect  of  indefinite  inaction  on 
his  part,  we  did  just  that. 

How  different  it  is  today.  Numbers  alone 
cannot  tell  the  whole  story.  Over  the  last 
decade  we  have  seen  how  bankruptcy  has  di- 
rectly touched  the  lives  of  countless  Ameri- 
cans, since  most  of  the  filings  represent 
those  made  by  individuals.  There  has  been 
tremendous  growth  in  consumer  debt  and  es- 
timates suggest  that  between  15  and  20  mil- 
lion Americans  are  involved  In  bankruptcy 
proceedings  as  either  debtors  or  creditors. 
One  in  every  106  American  households  filed 
for  bankruptcy  in  1991.  and  some  districts  re- 
port bankruptcy  filings  for  one  in  every  fifty 
households.  These  personal  bankruptcies 
have  an  effect  that  may  extend  beyond  those 
who  enter  the  system  by  filing  a  petition. 
Some  analysis  have  attributed  the  nation- 
wide -credit  crunch  "  to  the  escalation  in 
bankruptcy  filings.  Small  business  loans  are 
down,  and  Chapter  7  bankruptcy  losses  have 
become  the  second  largest  cost  of  business 
for  consumer  lenders. 

Although  most  numerous  in  numbers,  the 
individual  bankruptcies  neither  provide  the 
living  for  many  of  the  private  practitioners 
here  today,  nor  do  they  receive  much  public- 
ity on  their  individual  merits.  Both  of  those 
come  from  Chapter  11  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Code.  Newspaper  headlines  inform  us  that 
there  are  pervasive  economic  problems  in  in- 
dustries such  as  airlines,  oil.  retailing,  real 
estate,  and  some  manufacturing  sectors.  In 
light  of  these  economic  conditions.  Chapter 
11  ha.-i  become  a  major  tool  for  restructuring 
corporate  America,  with  broad  implications 
for  employees,  retirees,  business  competi- 
tors, and  the  economy  as  a  whole.  Perhaps  It 
is  stating  the  obvious  to  say  that  not  every- 
one approves  of  this  wave  of  high  visibility 
Chapter  11  proceedings.  Indeed.  Chapter  11 
has  many  detractors  and  some  go  so  far  as  to 
reject  the  notion  that  financially  troubled 
firms  should  be  able  to  reorganize  instead  of 
liquidating.  They  argue  that  Chapter  U  has 
a  pro-debtor,  pro-incumbent  management 
bias  that  does  not  foster  efficient  allocations 
of  assets.  I  suspect  the  debate  over  these  ar- 
guments will  make  the  pending  bankruptcy 
reform  efforts  a  lively  undertaking. 

In  addition  to  the  sheer  volume  of  Chapter 
U  work,  bankruptcy  courts  are  also  assum- 
ing more  responsibility  as  they  are  called 
upon  to  solve  non-traditional  bankruptcy 
problems.  This  changing  role  is  most  visible 
as  bankruptcy  courts  tackle  the  mass  tort  li- 
ability cases  now  making  their  way  through 
the  bankruptcy  system.  The  movement  of 
mass  tort  litigation  into  the  bankruptcy 
courts  has  opened  a  new  arena  whereby  a 
Chapter  11  reorganization  not  only  dis- 
charges mass  tort  claims,  but  it  also  serves 
as  a  vehicle  to  organize  consensual  settle- 
ments and  administer  compensation  to  tort 
claimants.  The  Johns-Manville  and  the  A.H. 
Robins  cases  represent  two  instances  where 
the  bankruptcy  courts  undertook  this  new 
role.  The  successes  and  failures  of  these  ef- 
forts bear  careful  study  as  we  focus  on  vary- 
ing means  for  handling  ma.ss  torts. 

The  bankruptcy  courts  have  also  been  in 
the  forefront  of  a  national  reaction  to  the 
high  costs  of  litigation.  Attorney's  fees  are 
under  scrutiny  everywhere,  but  recent  bank- 
ruptcy-related concern  has  been  fueled  by 
the  impressive  amounts  of  professional  fees 
in  some  of  the  major  Chapter  11  reorganiza- 
tions, as  well  as  accounts  of  bankruptcy  law- 
yers billing  24-hour  days,  choosing  first  class 


travel,  and  imposing  billing  rates  that  top 
$500  an  hour.  Although  those  phenomena  are 
hardly  re.strlcted  to  the  bankruptcy  bar. 
they  have  become  a  potent  subject  for  con- 
troversy when  combined  with  the  increasing 
criticism  that  lawyers'  and  experts'  fees 
often  swallow  up  large  portions  of  an  estate's 
assets,  leaving  little  behind  for  creditors. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  in 
the  United  States  generally  with  the  fees 
charged  by  attorneys.  But  the  client  who  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  fee  charged  by  an  attor- 
ney on  a  contractual  basis  has.  in  one  sense, 
brought  the  problem  on  himself  by  not  ask- 
ing for  more  explicit  arrangements;  the  cli- 
ent also  has  the  option  next  time  of  shopping 
around  to  find  an  attorney  whose  fees  are 
more  to  his  liking.  The  losing  defendant  who 
is  required  to  pay  the  plaintiffs  attorneys 
fees  does  not  have  the  luxury,  but  in  the  case 
of  the  losing  defendant  there  is  at  least  a 
finding  that  the  defendant  has  injured  the 
plaintiff.  But  in  the  case  of  a  bankruptcy  es- 
tate, none  of  these  ameliorating  factors 
come  into  play,  and  the  common  perception 
is  that  the  payment  of  attorneys  fees  out  of 
the  estate  diminishes  by  just  that  much  the 
amount  that  creditors  may  recover.  This  is 
an  area  of  the  law  In  which  I  think  the  argu- 
ments are  strongest  for  reducing  trans- 
actional costs  if  it  is  humanly  possible  to  do 
so- an  area  where  transactional  costs  de- 
monstrably and  directly  diminish  the 
amount  available  to  pay  legitimate  claims. 
In  any  revision  of  the  Bankruptcy  Code, 
careful  thought  should  be  given  to  lessening 
such  transactional  costs,  if  necessary  by 
shortening,  combining,  or  otherwise  sim- 
plifying these  procedures. 

As  reform  efforts  come  to  the  fore,  I  trust 
that  this  body  will  continue  to  contribute  to 
the  ongoing  reappraisal  of  our  bankruptcy 
system,  whether  it  be  through  the  proposed 
commission  of  some  other  vehicle.  In  his 
first  address  as  Chief  Justice  to  the  Amer- 
ican Law  In.stituie.  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
spcjke  of  that  organization  as  '-a  roundup  of 
intelligent  discontent.  "  He  was  referrlrg  to 
the  ALI's  law  reform  efforts  and  its  ro!.>  as  a 
constant  prod  to  Improve  the  adminisiiation 
of  justice.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  org^^niza- 
tion  can  play  a  similar  role  in  its  chosen 
area  of  speciality,  providing  a  level-headed. 
i;sciplined  and  reasoned  contribution  to 
•.nkruptcy  law  reform. 

In  one  area— that  of  better  understanding 
between  the  state  and  federal  court  systems, 
the  ABI  has  already  taken  an  imporunt  step 
and  I  urge  you  to  give  continued  efforts  to 
this  area.  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  about  the 
success  of  the  first  National  Conference  on 
State-Federal  Judicial  Relationships,  held 
last  month  in  Orlando.  Florida.  There,  over 
300  represenuitives  of  the  state  and  federal 
judiciary  met  to  discuss,  first,  the  issues 
which  cause  friction  between  the  systems, 
and  second,  methods  for  achieving  better  co- 
operation. I  have  been  told  that  the  Con- 
ference created  a  warm  receptivity  to  fur- 
ther cooperative  efforts,  an  overwhelming 
mutual  respect,  and  a  large  agenda  for  future 
work. 

As  one  of  its  purposes,  the  Conference 
sought  to  determine  which  activities  of  the 
federal  courts  currently  provide  the  greatest 
friction  point  between  the  state  and  federal 
systems.  Surprisingly,  the  consensus  choice 
vvas  not  habeas  corpus  or  diversity  jurisdic- 
tion, although  these  continue  to  be  a  fertile 
source  for  disagreement.  Instead,  the  work  of 
the  bankruptcy  courts  was  widely  recognized 
as  the  major  friction  point.  I  suppose  that  is 
not  surprising  when  one  considers  in  com- 
bination the  number  of  bankruptcy  cases  in 


the  system  and  the  breadth  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Codes  automatic  slay  provisions. 
Even  under  the  best  of  conditions,  a  state 
judge  or  administrative  official  may  be  ex- 
pected to  resent  having  put  time  into  a  mat- 
ter only  to  see  it  automatically  foreclosed  by 
the  filling  of  a  bankruptcy  petition,  or  worse 
yet.  to  see  a  state  court  litigant  hauled  into 
bankruptcy  court  and  fined  for  willfully  vio- 
lating the  Code's  stay  provisions.  Moreover, 
state  court  counsel  and  the  state  judge  may 
be  unfamiliar  with  the  codes  procedures  for 
lifting  the  automatic  stay,  or  may  not  un- 
derstand the  justification  for  the  wide  scope 
of  matters  brought  within  the  automatic 
stay  provisions.  The  ABI  has  made  a  fine  ini- 
tial contribution  with  its  tjooklet  on  -Bank- 
ruptcy Issues  for  State  Trial  Court  Judges' 
and  Its  programs  for  state  judges.  There  are 
many  other  opportunities  for  you  to  enhance 
mutual  understanding,  including  the  local 
state-federal  judicial  councils  that  I  hope 
can  be  revitalized  by  the  efforts  begun  in  Or- 
lando. These  councils  were  first  formed  with 
the  encouragement  of  Chief  Justice  Burger 
in  the  early  70's.  Although  some  continue  to 
work  actively,  others  have  fallen  into  disuse. 
Their  revitalization  can  create  organized  en- 
tities, on  a  local  level,  to  facilitate  coopera- 
tive state-federal  education  efforts. 

The  Bankruptcy  Code  was  enacted  almost 
fifteen  years  ago.  but  like  many  other 
changes  in  the  law  it  takes  years  after  enact- 
ment for  such  a  measure  to  fully  impress  it- 
self on  bench,  bar.  and  citizenry.  The  inter- 
vening period  of  time  has  shown  how  impor- 
tant is  the  work  of  the  bankruptcy  bench 
and  bar.  both  in  good  economic  times  and 
bad  economic  times.  I  hope  this  organiza- 
tion, with  its  representations  of  all  segments 
of  the  bankruptcy  bench  and  bar,  will  con- 
tinue, and  perhaps  to  function  even  more 
than  it  has.  as  an  overseer  of  the  way  the 
bankruptcy  laws  work.  We  need  organiza- 
tions performing  this  function  in  every  area 
of  the  law.  and  I  can  think  of  none  in  which 
it  is  more  important  than  in  the  area  of 
bankruptcy. 


pleted  by  the  heavily  outnumbered 
American  and  Filipino  forces.  During 
this  crucial  time.  Colonel  Monay  was 
the  officer  who  personally  arranged  the 
transportation  for  Gen.  Douglas  A. 
MacAnhur  and  his  family  to  leave  the 
Philippines  after  the  attack  at  Pearl 
Harbor  and  the  imminent  fall  of  Luzon 
to  the  Japanese. 

Following  the  wa; .  Colonel  Monay 
continued  in  the  Air  Force  and  was  sta- 
tioned from  Alabama  to  Alaska.  He 
served  as  director  of  maintenance  at 
Hill  Air  Force  Base  in  Utah  from  1950 
to  1952. 

Upon  retiring  from  the  Air  Force  in 
1959.  Colonel  Monay  was  appointed  to 
be  the  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Aircraft  Engineering  and 
Maintenance  Co.  Later,  he  served  as 
chief  administrative  officer  for  the 
Utah  State  Department  of  Highways. 

I  am  proud  to  pay  tribute  to  Col.  Wil- 
liam H.  Monay  for  his  lifetime  devoted 
to  service  to  his  country.  State,  and 
community.  I  want  to  personally  ac- 
knowledge the  contributions  of  this 
fine  man,  and  extend  my  condolences 
to  his  wife.  Norma,  his  family  and 
fi-iends.  He  leaves  behind  an  example 
and  reputation  that  will  be  remem- 
bered for  many  years  tci  come. 


TRIBUTE  TO  COL.  WILLIAM  H. 
MONAY 

.Mi'.  G.M'.N.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
note  the  passing  of  a  distinguished  and 
decorated  World  War  II  hero.  Col.  Wil- 
liam H.  Monay. 

Colonel  Monay  was  a  native  of  Pitts- 
burg. KS.  but  has  resided  in  my  home 
State  of  Utah  for  many  years.  He  had  a 
long  and  outstanding  career  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  and  was  highly  decorated  for 
his  bravery  and  service. 

Following  4  years  of  engineering 
training  at  the  University  of  Utah.  Wil- 
liam Monay  was  commissioned  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant  from  the  Air  Force 
ROTC  in  May  1931.  He  entered  active 
duty  in  April  1941.  arriving  in  the  Phil- 
ippines a  week  before  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor.  Shortly  after  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  he  distinguished  him- 
self as  the  commander  of  a  guerrilla 
detachment.  During  this  period  he  was 
wounded  and  subsequently  received  the 
Purple  Heart  Medal. 

His  successful  direction  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  hidden  airbase  in  the 
Philippines  during  the  early  months  of 
World  War  II  was  legendary,  and  al- 
lowed critical  bombing  raids  to  be  com- 


D.^N  DOHERTV 

Mi.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wedne-iday.  Dan  Doherty  who  served 
on  the  staff  of  the  U.S.  Senate  for  over 
20  years  died.  When  Dan  was  so  sud- 
denly—and untimely  from  our  view- 
points—taken from  us,  we  all  lost  a 
wonderful  friend. 

No  words  will  take  away  the  hurt  we 
feel  from  his  loss.  But  because  of  the 
kind  of  person  Dan  was.  I  think  it  is  al- 
together fitting  that  we  not  just  mourn 
his  death,  but  celebrate  his  life. 

In  one  way  or  another.  Dan's  life 
touched  many  of  us.  Whether  we  knew 
him  as  a  husband,  father,  grandfather, 
brother,  colleague,  or  friend,  the 
memories  of  Dan  that  we  carry  with  us 
can  never  be  erased. 

I  was  in  Toledo  on  Wednesday  when 
the  word  came  that  Dan  had  died.  And 
after  the  initial  shock,  what  a  flood  of 
memories. 

Dan  had  come  to  work  in  my  office  in 
1977.  I  was  a  new  Senator,  and  Dan. 
who  had  worked  for  United  Press  Inter- 
national in  Wyoming  and  for  Senator 
Gale  McGee.  was  a  seasoned  veteran. 

He  worked  for  the  old  Senate  Postal 
Committee  prior  to  its  inclusion  into 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
and  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  postal 
expert  on  Capitol  Hill.  If  you  wanted  to 
know  something  about  postal  matters 
whether  it  was  rate  structures  or  fair- 
ness, see  Dan. 

Dan's  worK  with  me  went  way  beyond 
postal  matters,  he  really  knew  how- 
Capitol  Hill  worked.  Everybody  knew 
and  liked  Dan.  he  knew  the  people- 
knew   the  procedures,   the  system— he 
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could    get    things    done    and    we    need 
more  of  that. 

He  handled  my  legislative  duties, 
shared  in  a  reelection  race,  and  a  Presi- 
dential campiii^n.  During  long  Senate 
sessions,  he  was  there  with  informa- 
tion, counsel,  and  advice.  In  a  few 
wordir— I  depended  on  Dan  and  in  7 
years  he  never  let  me  down. 

In  1984,  Dan  underwent  heart  surgery 
and  in  1985  became  executive  director 
of  the  Alliance  of  Non-Profit  Mailers.  I 
did  not  see  him  as  often  after  that,  but 
was  always  glad  to  have  him  stop  in 
the  office. 

Toda.v  we  live  with  sound  bites  and 
single  word  descriptions  of  people  who 
are  referred  to  as  self-centered,  mean, 
spiteful,  grasping,  arrogant,  selfish,  or 
boastful.  Not  Dan  Doherty.  he  was  the 
opposite,  caring,  thoughtful,  self-effac- 
ing, gentle,  considerate,  quiet,  and 
kind. 

Dan  was  loyal  and  dedicated,  thor- 
oughly professional  and  absolutely  de- 
pendat>le.  If  Dan  said  he  would  do  it. 
you  could  take  it  to  the  bank  that  it 
would  get  done. 

To  Dan"s  wife  Emily  and  his  family, 
may  God  carry  you  through  this  rough 
time.  To  Dan.  we  are  grateful  that  we 
knew  you  and  for  what  you  meant  to 
each  of  us.  Most  of  all.  we  miss  you. 
Dan.  and  we  always  will 


SKI!'  n.-\i<i>.-\D 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  great  sadness  that  I  attended  the 
funeral  of  Skip  Haddad  last  Wednesday 
in  Toledo,  OH.  Skip,  a  member  of  my 
staff,  was  killed  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent on  Saturday,  May  23.  1992.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  funeral.  Reverend  Halver- 
son.  the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  led  a 
memorial  service  for  Skip  in  the  Cap- 
itol Chapel  so  members  of  my  Washing- 
ton. DC,  staff  could  pay  their  respects. 

When  Skip  Haddad  was  so  suddenly 
snatched  away  from  us.  Toledo  lost  a 
booster,  the  Democratic  Party  lost  a 
soldier,  and  we  all  lost  a  friend.  No 
woids  offered  will  remove  the  pain  we 
feel  from  his  loss.  In  one  way  or  an- 
other. Skips  life  touched  each  of  us. 
Whether  we  knew  Skip  as  a  son,  a 
brother,  a  colleague,  or  a  friend,  each 
of  us  carried  special  memories  of  him 
that  cannot  he  erased. 

Skip  came  to  work  for  me  in  July  9, 
1991.  Though  my  association  with  him 
was  brief.  I  quickly  came  to  appreciate 
him  not  just  for  his  political  skills,  but 
for  the  kind  of  person  he  was.  Thor- 
oughly dependable  and  absolutely  pro- 
fessional. Skip  was  as  dedicated  and 
loyal  an  employee  as  I  have  ever  had. 
Because  he  cared  more  for  people  than 
for  money,  he  dedicated  his  career  to 
public  service  and  volunteered  his  time 
and  talents  in  the  political  arena.  In 
Toledo,  no  Democratic  campaign  was 
official  until  Skip  Haddad  signed  onto 
it. 

Skip  was  a  kind  and  gentle  man  in  a 
business  that  is  not  always  that  way. 


He  neither  ducked  responsibilit.v  nor 
tried  to  shift  blame.  He  stood  up  for  his 
values,  without  making  others  uncom- 
fortable about  theirs.  He  was  a  true 
public  servant,  always  finding  time  to 
assist  those  whose  lives  were  the  hard- 
est and  whose  problems  were  the  most 
difficult. 

Prior  to  serving  in  my  office.  Skip 
worked  for  Representative  M.\KCY  K.W- 
TUR  and  former  Ohio  Secretary  of  State 
Sherrod  Brown.  He  worked  on  the  Gep- 
hardt for  President  campaign  in  1988. 
and  earned  the  John  P.  Kelly  "Demo- 
crat of  the  Year  ■  Award  in  1991.  Skips 
involvement  in  the  Toledo  community 
extended  far  beyond  the  political. 
Among  his  pursuits  was  his  involve- 
ment in  the  Village  Players,  where  he 
provided  lighting,  sound,  and  other 
technical  services. 

Skip  Haddad's  life  was  wonderful-so 
incredibly  full  for  one  so  unfairly  brief. 
All  of  us  who  were  fortunate  to  know 
Skip  are  grateful  for  the  way  he 
touched  and  enriched  nur  lives.  We  will 
miss  him. 


INVESTIGATIONS 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  fi- 
nally figured  out  the  Democrat  strat- 
egy for  solving  this  Nation's  unemploy- 
ment pioblem:  Appoint  as  many  special 
counsels  as  it  takes  to  absorb  the  en- 
tire Jobless  pool. 

The  latest  proposal  to  waste  tax- 
payers money,  and  keep  a  few  fat-cat 
politically  correct  lawyers  lavishly  em- 
ployed, is  the  call  by  some  House 
Democrats  for  a  special  counsel,  to 
probe  the  issue  of  American  pre-Desert 
Storm  dealings  with  Iraq. 

I  suppose  the  next  proposal  would  be 
to  find  out  why  Ameiican  intelligence 
dealt  with  Ho  Chi  .Minh  back  in  the 
Second  World  War— e.xcept  that  hap- 
pened while  a  Democrat  was  President, 
so  it  is  off-limits  for  congressional 
scrutiny. 

Anyway,  the  special  counsel  for  Sad- 
dam would  be  added  to  the  illustrious 
and  expensive  roster  which  now  in- 
cludes the  endless  Walsh  probe;  the 
pointless  October  Surprise  Probe;  the 
boundless  BCCI  probe;  and  the  conten- 
tious POW  MIA  prol)e. 

And  since  I  have  not  read  through  all 
my  news  clips  today,  there  are  prob- 
ably a  few  more  that  have  been  pro- 
posed in  the  past  few  hours. 

In  fact,  in  light  of  the  polls  we  are 
seeing  these  days.  I  presume  that  Mr. 
Clinton's  party  is  soon  going  to  start 
proposing  some  investigations  of  Ross 
Perot.  He  must  have  done  something 
wrong.  He's  more  popular  than  they 
are. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  these  inves- 
tigations, the  ones  that  might  truly 
advance  the  public  interest  are  never 
proposed  or  implemented.  For  example, 
it  might  be  in  the  interest  of  America's 
national  security  to  inciuire  as  to  how, 
why,  and  on  what  authority  an  individ- 


ual Member  of  the  House  of  Represem 
atives  decided  to  release  classified  doc- 
uments on  United  States-Iraq  relations 
to  the  public,  by  putting  them  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

We  have  laws  against  that  in  this 
country.  We  have  rules  against  that  in 
the  Senate.  Apparently  they  do  not  in 
the  House. 

Anyway.  .Mr.  President,  enough  is 
enough.  Enough  witch-hunting.  Enough 
desperate  searches  for  dirt  on  Presi- 
dent Bush  or  those  close  to  him. 
Enough  efforts  to  distract  attention 
from  scandals  at  the  Democrat-run 
House  bank,  or  House  post  office. 

Enough  taxpayer  dollars  are  wasted 
and  I  think  the  American  people,  one 
rea.son  they  are  frustrated  and  looking 
for  new  leadership  in  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  is  they  are  tired  of 
these  games  that  we  play  and  the  dol- 
lars that  we  spend  in  playing  the 
games.  If  we  did  not  spend  anything, 
they  would  not  be  so  upset.  But  all 
these  little  investigations  cost  a  few 
million  dollars.  Which  leads  me  to  the 
second  point. 
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LAVISH  IRAN-CONTRA  INVESTI- 
GATION   DRAGS   ON    AND   ON 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  for  several 
years  now.  I  have  been  suggesting  that 
the  time  has  come  for  Special  Prosecu- 
tor Lawrence  Walsh  to  shut  down  his 
costly,  lavish,  and  unneces.sary  Iran- 
Contra  investigation. 

And  every  time  I  make  this  sugges- 
tion, I  have  high  hopes  it  will  be  the 
last  time  I  do  so.  I  have  high  hopes 
that  Mr.  Walsh  will  finally  face  facts: 
That  after  5' a  years,  after  billing  the 
taxpayers  more  than  $30  million- $30 
million — enough  is  enough. 

Each  time,  however,  the  Amer'ican 
people  have  been  disappointed.  Becau.se 
each  time.  .Mr.  Walsh  stumbles  upon 
some  other  blind  alley  in  which  to 
steer  his  investigation,  and  the  bill  to 
the  taxpayers  just  keeps  getting  bigger 
and  bigger  and  bigger. 

The  latest  blind  alley  were  the  un- 
ethical tactics  designed  to  intimidate 
former  Secretary  of  Defense,  Caspar 
Weinberger. 

Mr.  Walsh's  agents  told  .Mr.  Wein- 
berger that  unless  he  testified  that 
President  Reagan  was  involved  in  vio- 
lations of  the  law  during  Iran-Contra. 
they  would  see  that  Secretary  Wein- 
berger was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury. 

If  Mr.  Walsh's  hit  men  had  done  their 
homework,  they  would  have  discovered 
that  Mr.  Weinberger  was  one  of  the 
Reagan  administrations  most  vocal 
opponents  of  Iran-Contra,  and  that  he 
played  no  role  in  it. 

To  Mr.  Weinbergers  credit,  he  and 
his  attorneys  would  not  buckle  into 
the  special  pro.secutor's  blackmail. 

I  do  not  blame  Mr.  Walsh  for  the  fact 
that  his  investigation  has  ended  in  fail- 
ure. He  warned  Congress  that  if  they 
provided   immunity   to  Colonel   North 


and  Admuai  I'uindexter.  then  any  suc- 
cessful criminal  prosecution  would  be 
difficult. 

What  I  do  blame  Mr.  Walsh  for  is 
turning  this  investigation  into  the 
•Everready  rabbit.  "  it  just  keeps  going 
and  going  and  going. 

And  recent  news  articles  have  sug- 
gested that  it  will  keep  on  going,  be- 
cause Mr.  Walsh  has  his  sights  set  on 
indicting  former  President  Reagan,  no 
matter  how  much  it  costs  the  tax- 
payers, and  apparently,  no  matter  how 
ugly  the  tactics. 

Perhaps  he  sees  this  as  the  only  way 
in  which  he  could  justify  the  massive 
expenses  he  has  racked  up  in  his  cushy 
Washington.  DC.  office. 

Mr.  President,  since  Mr.  Walsh  began 
his  investigation,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  left  office,  the  Ayatollah 
Khomeini  has  died,  the  Sandanistas 
were  voted  out  of  office,  and  the 
Contras  disbanded. 

As  the  Washington  Times  pointed  out 
in  a  recent  editorial: 

To  continue  Mr.  Walsh's  operation  beyond 
those  events  was  rather  like  resuming  the 
investiRation  of  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal  of 
the  1920's.  *  *  * 

Let  us  face  it.  Lawrence  Walsh's 
failed  investigation  is  fit  for  Oliver 
stone,  not  Uncle  Sam.  If  Mr.  Walsh 
wants  the  final  word  in  this  case,  he 
should  take  his  wacky  theories  to  Mr. 
Stone,  and  the  two  of  them  can  spend 
their  own  money— and  not  the  tax- 
payers money -on  making  a  movie. 


u.iuu^i-  Hai./.ai  :.-..  JUn..i:.;iy,  or  pub- 
licly recognizing  exemplary  students. 
Hillside  has  established  a  high  level  of 
citizenship,  honesty,  and  leadership. 
Their  success  in  this  national  competi- 
tion is  evidence  that  our  Nation's  fu- 
ture is  in  responsible,  caring  hands. 

I  commend  Durham  Mayor  Harry 
Rodenhizer  and  North  Carolina  Gov. 
James  Martin  who  have,  in  honor  of 
this  achievement,  proclaimed  June  and 
July  1992  as  "Set  a  Good  Example 
Month."  respectively.  I  applaud  the 
Durham  City  School  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Richard  Hicks,  the  school  prin- 
cipal. Missouri  Morris  the  school  as- 
sistant principal,  and  other  faculty 
members  for  guiding  these  students  to 
such  excellence.  I  salute  the  younger 
Hornets— the  students— for  inspiring 
their  community  and  the  country  to 
demand  and  do  more.  You  have  indeed 
set  a  good  example. 

Again.  I  extend  my  heartfelt  con- 
gratulations  K   •  "  ■:"  'ho  good  work. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  would  inform  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  that  morning  busi- 
ness is  closed. 


TRIBUTE  TU  HlLL.slDE  HIGH 
SCHOOL.  DURHAM.  NC 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  students 
and  faculty  of  Hillside  High  School  in 
the  Durham  City  Schools  of  North 
Carolina.  Of  a  group  of  624  participat- 
ing schools,  they  were  recently  judged 
to  be  the  No.  1  school  in  the  Nation  in 
the  6th  annual  American  Set  a  Good 
Example  Contest,  a  nationwide  effort 
created  by  the  Concerneu  Business- 
men's Association  of  America.  The  con- 
test is  designed  to  involve  youth  ac- 
tively in  a  campaign  to  get  drugs  off 
the  school  grounds,  to  encourage  young 
people  to  take  ownership  of  their  edu- 
cation and  to  use  commonsense  stand- 
ards of  right  and  wrong,  and  to  teach 
young  people  to  lead  by  setting  good 
examples  for  other  youth  in  their 
schools  and  communities. 

Across  the  country,  our  young  are 
missing  educational  opportunities.  In 
this  moment  of  crisis,  it  is  refreshing 
to  witness  the  commitment  and  deter- 
mination of  Hillside  students  and  fac- 
ulty. Throughout  the  1991-92  school 
year,  they  have  initiated  several 
projects  that  demonstrate  both  com- 
petence and  a  too-often-forgotten  con- 
cern for  the  lives  of  others.  Whether  it 
be  volunteering  at  a  nearby  elementary 
school,  hosting  a  family  day  to  bring 
parents  into  the  school,  building  homes 


PUBLIC  TELi:(  i  .MM'lNICATIONS 
ACT  OF  1991 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  S. 
1504.  which  the  clerk  will  now  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

h  bill  (S.  1504*  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  public  broadcasting,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Pending: 

Byrd  amendment  No.  1859.  to  require  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to  pro- 
mulsate  regulations  to  prohibit  the  broad- 
casting of  indecent  programming. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  will  further  inform  the 
Senate  that  under  the  previous  order 
the  Lott  amendment  is  now  in  order 
and  is  limited  and  controlled  under  the 
following  circumstances.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott]  is  allowed 
30  minutes:  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  lN(n-YE].  30  minutes:  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  MOYNIH.^N].  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott]  is 
recognized. 

AMENDMKNT  NO.  1865 

(Purpose:  To  freeze  the  authorization  levels 
for  the  Corporation  of  Public  Broadcastinp 
at  present  levels i 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  now  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott). 
for  himself.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  NicK- 
LEs.  Mr.  W.m.lop.  Mr.  Co.^ts.  and  Mr.  Bkow.n. 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1865. 

On  page  6.  strike  lines  12  through  15  and  in- 
sert: 

■(3>   by   inserting    •.   $275,000,000   for   fiscal 
years  1994.  1995  and  1996.'  " 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  recog- 
nized at  this  time"' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator,  under  the  previous 
order,  has  30  minutes  under  his  control. 
Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
begin  by  stating  simply  what  this 
amendment  would  do.  It  would  freeze 
funding  for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  at  the  current  levels  of 
$275  million  for  the  3-year  authoriza- 
tion period,  saving  over  that  period  of 
time  close  to  $300  million.  Actually  it 
is  $285  million. 

I  want  to  emphasize  at  the  beginning 
that  we  need  to  know  that  this  is  a  3- 
year  authoiization  bill  and  it  comes  to 
a  total  of  over  a  billion  dollars— in 
fact.  Sl.l  billion-plus— so  this  is  a  sub- 
stantial authorization.  I  know  it  is  the 
authorization,  and  the  argument  will 
be  made  it  is  only  an  authorization  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
come  back  and  review  that  and  will,  as 
they  have  usually  done,  fund  it  at  some 
lower  level. 

I  maintain  what  we  should  do  is  pro- 
vide a  steady  level  of  authorization  at 
the  existing  level.  And  I  think  if  you 
check  the  record,  you  will  find  it  is 
about  at  the  level  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  actually  appro- 
priate. They  have  a  long  history  of  not 
going  to  the  full  authorization  level. 
But  at  this  time  in  the  history  of  our 
country  and  in  view  of  the  $400  billion 
deficit  that  we  face  this  year,  and  the 
$4  trillion  national  debt,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  little  restraint  is  in  order.  Sure- 
ly it  should  begin  here.  now.  with  this 

bill. 

This  is  not  about  Big  Bird.  It  is  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  can  cut 
the  bill  a  little  bit. 

I  want  to  emphasize  also  at  the  be- 
ginning that  this  is  not  intended  at  all 
on  my  part  to  diminish  the  very  impor- 
tant role  that  educational  TV  plays. 
There  are  some  very,  very  positive  sto- 
ries that  can  be  told  about  what  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
has  done,  and  PBS.  and  the  National 
Public  Radio.  In  my  own  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi I  thoroughly  enjoy  listening  to 
the  public  radio  music.  I  do  not  enjoy 
a  lot  of  the  news  or  the  commentary— 
the  editorials— but  it  does  provide  an 
option  that  you  might  not  get  other- 
wise. ^     ^ 

And  I  want  to  say  I  am  very  proud  of 
the  very  fine  job  that  our  Mississippi 
Educational  Network  does.  They  show 
real  discretion. 

There  has  already  been  debate  in  the 
media  and  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
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ate.  and  there  will  be  more  debate, 
about  the  objectivity,  the  fairness,  the 
balance,  the  practices  in  hiring  there 
are  all  kinds  of  problems  with  this  or- 
granization.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  that  they  have  had  some  mis- 
management, some  problems,  balance 
has  been  tjuestioned  by  the  ritfht  and 
by  the  left.  I  think  that  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed. I  am  very  much  concerned 
about  what  I  see  and  hear  on  the  public 
broadcasting  stations  and  in  national 
radio.  I  can  cii-e  a  lot  of  examples,  like 
others.  But  that  is  not  the  thrust  of 
this  amendment.  I  am  not  questioning, 
here,  their  balance,  or  their  practices, 
and  their  news,  and  their  editorial  pol- 
icy. That  is  for  other  amendments  and 
other  days.  I  am  focusing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  cost. 

Here  we  are.  about  to  en^aRe  in  the 
next  few  weeks  in  what  may  be,  hope- 
fully, a  historic  debate  about  whether 
or  not  we  should  have  a  constitutional 
amendment  for  a  balanced  budiret.  And 
I  have  to  ask  myself,  are  we  iroinp  to  be 
so  hypocritical  that  with  every  bill 
that  comes  through  this  body,  we  add 
more  spending?  Ri^'ht  before  Memorial 
Day  recess  it  was  $1.5  billion  more  that 
was  added  to  a  genuine  disaster  emer- 
gency. But  we  added  SI. 5  billion  on  top 
of  that,  and  the  Senate  voted  that  is 
OK,  we  will  just  add  it  to  the  deficit. 
Onl.v  37  Senators  voted  against  addint? 
that  amount  to  the  national  deficit. 
Now  here  we  come  again  with  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  authorizations  a  50- 
percent  inci-ease  -going  from  $275  mil- 
lion to.  I  believe.  $310  million  and  then 
$375  million,  and  in  the  third  year. 
which  is  fiscal  year  1996.  $425  million. 

So  I  just  have  to  question  that.  But  I 
want  to  cite  a  couple  examples  of  some 
of  the  problems  that  we  have  had  in  my 
own  State.  We  have  a  very  good  execu- 
tive director  of  our  Mississippi  edu- 
cational TV.  a  fellow  named  A.J.  Jae- 
ger. He  has  been  very  diligent  in  writ- 
ing me  letters,  sending  memos  and 
faxes  about  his  experiences  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  working  with  the  national 
system, 

I  want  to  read  parts  of  a  letter  I  have 
from  him  because  I  think  it  sums  up 
some  of  his  concerns  and  the  concei-ns 
of  others. 

He  says  his  primary  goal  as  executive 
director  'has  been  to  provide  balanced, 
•family-friendly'  programming    on 

Mississippi  ETV  and  on  Public  Radio  in 
Mississippi -to  every  household"  in  our 
State.  "Because  I  have  chosen  to  mon- 
itor carefully  and  to  preempt  objec- 
tionable programs,  we  have  not  experi- 
enced the  problems  with  Public  Broad- 
casting Service  progi-amming  that 
other  States  have  encountered.  I  chose 
not  to  run  -Tongues  Untied."  "Stop 
the  Church."  and  other  programs  un- 
suited  for  Mississippi  family  viewing. 

■However."  he  says,  "the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  is  in  no 
way  responsible  for  any  of  my  com- 
plaints about  the  system.  CPB  acts  as 


an  insulator  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
program  decisionmaking  and,  through 
its  community  service  grants,  ensures 
that  we  have  the  funds  to  purchase  our 
evening  and  weekend  programming." 

He  goes  on  to  say.  "I  cannot  say  the 
same  kind  words  for  PBS  and  National 
Public  Radio.  As  I  noted  in  my  memo- 
randum to  you  last  week.  I  have  fre- 
quently protested  to  the  president  of 
NF'R,  to  its  board  members,  to  the 
news  division-  about  the  quality  and 
character  of  the  journalism  practiced 
by  NPR.  whose  segments  are  more  dif- 
ficult to  anticipate  and  preempt  than 
those  on  television. 

■Until  2  years  ago.  the  national  PBS 
affiliates  chose  the  programming  that 
went  on  the  system.  This  was  a  rep- 
resentative procedure  which  gave  each 
area  of  the  country  and  each  State  and 
many  cities  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  preferences  and  put  their  best 
foot  forward.  Now  one  person,  the  exec- 
utive vice  president  for  national  pro- 
gramming, dictates  what  programs  will 
be  on  the  system.  Consequently,  the 
PBS  program  stream  comes  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  large  producing  sta- 
tions—Boston. New  York.  Pittsburgh. 
Chicago.  Los  Angeles-and  the  system 
fails  to  represent  the  less  urban  and 
rural  sections  of  the  counti-y.  I  person- 
ally find  this  regrettable,  since  much 
of  the  strength  and  talent  of  our  coun- 
try comes  from  these  ai-eas. 

"It  is  very  demoralizing  and  frustrat- 
ing for  my  production  staff  to  realize 
that,  no  matter  how  fine  a  program  we 
produce,  it  will  never  air  nationally.  " 
and  he  cites  just  one  program.  ■Return 
to  the  River."  which  echoes  Mai  k 
Twain"s  assessment  that  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Basin  is  the  body  of  the 
Nation  and  showcases  an  enormous  his- 
torical, social,  cultural  and  artistic 
contribution. 

Participants  in  that  program  in- 
cluded Shelby  Foote.  B.B.  King,  Alex 
Haley.  Justin  Wilson.  Eudora  Wclty. 
great  authors  and  musicians,  and  yet  it 
will  never  stand  a  chance  the  way  the 
system  presently  works. 

So  there  are  clearly  major  problems 
with  how  these  systems  are  being  oper- 
ated right  now,  and  the  executive  di- 
rector in  my  State  feels  he  is  not  being 
treated  fairly  and  he  is  very  concerned 
about  the  programming.  But  he  does 
say  that  he  would  like  a  steady  and  re- 
liable stream  of  funding  so  they  can 
plan  with  certainty.  Of  course,  he  is 
concerned  about  any  limitation  on  fu- 
ture funding. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I 
am  offering  today  is  not  about  all  these 
issues  that  I  have  been  referring  to  at 
PBS  and  Public  Radio.  It  is  about  fis- 
cal responsibility,  deficit  spending,  and 
priorities.  Where  are  we  going  to  spend 
our  moneys?  What  are  our  priorities?  It 
is  not  about  Big  Bird  and  ■Sesame 
Street"  being  in  jeopardy.  So  let  us  put 
that  aside. 

This  is  about  increasing  the  3-year 
budget    of   CPB    by    50    percent.    This 


comes  at  a  time  when  our  Nation  i^ 
running  deficits  that  are  out  of  control 
and  the  people  are  crying  for  leadership 
and  fiscal  restraint.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  hand  out  .50-percent  increases 
when  the  Federal  deficit  is  running  at 
the  levels  we  are  seeing  right  now. 

The  opponents  of  this  amendment 
will  say  for  the  sake  of  our  childien  we 
should  increase  CPBs  budget.  But  as 
many  of  us  have  said  in  these  very 
Chambers,  we  can  no  longer  mortgage 
the  future  of  our  children  by  increasing 
the  deficit.  It  must  stop  for  the  sake  of 
our  children.  They  are  the  ones  who 
are  going  to  pay  the  price  for  all  these 
increased  funding  bills  that  we  are 
passing  through  the  Congress  week 
after  week  after  week. 

The  people  understand  the  value  of 
educational  programming,  and  we  sup- 
port It:  I  support  it.  But  the  people  of 
my  State  and  the  Nation  demand  fiscal 
responsibility,  and  I  am  sure  that  they 
would  celebrate  any  show  of  fiscal  i-e- 
sponsibility  that  would  be  passed  by 
this  body. 

Earlier  this  spring.  I  asked  the  people 
of  my  State  in  an  unscientific  form 
about  the  issues  facing  the  country, 
what  they  were  concerned  about:  85.1 
percent  said  we  need  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit instead  of  increasing  domestic 
spending;  and  89  percent  said  they  sup- 
port a  balanced  budget  amendment. 
You  cannot  have  a  balanced  budget 
amendment,  you  cannot  balance  the 
budget  if  you  continue  to  have  author- 
ization that  goes  up  by  50  percent  over 
3  years. 

So  this  amendment  would  try  to 
strike  a  balance  by  promoting  edu- 
cational programming,  while  maintain- 
ing some  restraint  and  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. Educational  programming  for 
children,  yes.  But  funding  for  pundits 
and  commentary  for  the  elite  is  some- 
thing else  and  that  is  a  lot  of  what  is 
involved  here. 

It  is  a  i-elevant  question  to  ask 
whether  Congress  should  reward  CPB 
with  this  increase  in  view  of  the  prob- 
lems they  have  had.  the  questions 
about  management  and  financial  prac- 
tices, and  they  are  out  there.  It  is  also 
reasonable  to  ask  these  groups  who  are 
receiving  Federal  money  who  ai-e  sup- 
posedly nonprofit  charitable  organiza- 
tions whether  they  are  doing  some 
things  they  really  should  not  be  doing 
in  view  of  the  fact  they  are  getting 
Federal  funds,  including  enormous  sal- 
aries. 

For  instance,  the  Childrens  Tele- 
vision Workshop  president  is  paid 
$62-1.000  a  year.  I  presume  he  does  not 
get  Federal  money  for  that.  But  that 
program,  which  is  a  very  healthy  one. 
has  a  president  that  gets  $624,000  a 
year.  What  is  the  source?  It  is  what  is 
required  to  be  filed  with  IRS. 

The  director  of  New  York"s  public 
television  station.  WNET.  is  paid 
$304,000  a  year.  Another  public  tele- 
vision station  director,  KCET  received 


$1^12. 0(KJ  A  .stagehand  at  WNET  wa^ 
p,u<!  $103,000.  My  staff  has  been  trying 
to  fill  out  applications.  They  are  trying 
to  get  on  as  stagehands.  $10:3.000.  Yet 
the  supporters  of  PBS  are  claiming 
they  are  in  desperate  financial  condi- 
tion and  they  need  this  increased  Fed- 
eral funding. 

1  want  the  record  to  show.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  Children's  Television  Net- 
work, which  receives  $4  million  now  of 
taxpayers'  money,  and  I  am  .^ure  that 
would  be  anticipated  to  ro  up  under 
the  increased  authorization  for  funding' 
that  we  have  in  this  bill,  that  network 
grosses  $100  million  a  year— $100  mil- 
lion. This  is  a  pretty  successful  en- 
tity—and it  has  an  investment  port- 
folio in  stocks  and  bonds  of  S52  million. 
They  are  grossing  $100  million.  They 
have  savings  of  $52  million.  And  we  are 
giving  them  Federal  funds'.'  I  do  not  un- 
derstand that. 

Is  the  taxpayers"  money  being  spent 
wi.-^ely''  I  have  my  doubts.  Is  there 
wa.steful  spending?  I  feel  very  sure. 
Should  Congress  grant  CPB  a  50-per- 
cent increase  in  funding'^'  No. 

Let  me  again  emphasize,  this  amend- 
ment is  about  fiscal  responsibility  and 
priorities;  $275  million,  is  not  chicken 
feed  That  is  enough  dough  to  do  the 
job  and  have  some  left  over  for  the 
cookie  monster.  There  is  plenty  of 
funding  here.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  it 
off.  This  is  not  an  amendment  to  elimi- 
nate funding.  This  is  just  to  level  I'und- 
ing.  I  think  the  American  people  would 
understand  that  on  every  program.  We 
are  saying,  look,  we  are  not  going  to 
cut  you  even  though  we  would  like  to 
in  certain  areas.  Let  us  just  level  fund- 
ing. What  (io  we  do'^ 

If  the  appropriation.-^  are  provided,  it 
would  cost  us  $.'500  million  more  unless 
we  adopt  this  amendment. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  let  us  talk 
about  priorities.  At  a  time  when  mili- 
tary bases  are  closing  all  over  this 
country,  causing  economic  disruption, 
loss  of  jobs,  loss  of  revenue,  cities  are 
burning.  Health  care  and  education. 
some  would  say  are  in  shambles  and 
needs  more  funding,  and  we  are  going 
to  put  another  $300  million  into  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 
Could  we  not  better  use  that  money 
somewhere  else?  Could  we  not  use  it  on 
urban  and  rural  poverty  programs*'  My 
own  State  needs  more  job  training'-  We 
need  another  Job  Corps  training  center 
to  try  to  help  people  who  have  dropped 
out,  lost  their  job.  to  be  trained  to  do 
something.  Give  me  just  a  little  piece 
of  this  $300  million  $16  million  to  put 
another  Job  Corps  center  in  the  poor- 
est State  in  the  Nation. 

But  instead  we  are  debating  whether 
to  increase  funding  for  something  that 
clearly  amounts,  for  the  most  part,  al- 
though not  entirely,  to  an  upper-mid- 
dle-class entitlement  program. 

Yes.  we  need  it  in  the  rural  areas, 
whether  it  is  Alaska  oi'  Hawaii,  and  my 
own  State  of  Mississippi.  But  my  ques- 


tion is.  How  much  IS  enough*?  Senator 
Helms,  who  at  this  very  hour  is  being 
operated  on  and  having  a  heart  bypass. 
I  am  sure,  if  he  were  here,  would  be 
asking  that  same  question  today  and 
he  would  be  offering  this  amendment 
or  one  like  it  to  try  to  keep  some  fiscal 
t'esponsibility.  some  restraint. 

Opponents  will  maybe  say  this  is  a 
drop  in  the  bucket,  this  is  a  small 
amount  of  money  for  a  worthwhile  pro- 
gram. Where  I  come  from  $300  million 
is  not  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  A  $1.1  bil- 
lion program  is  not  small  potatoes.  So 
I  do  not  think  that  argument  will  sell 
eilhei'. 

I  do  not  agree  with  everything  that 
has  been  said  about  these  programs  by 
the  media,  pro  and  con.  But  George 
Will,  a  columnist,  has  had  a  lot  to  say 
about  it.  I  saw  one  quote  that  caught 
my  attention.  He  said: 

If  somelhjne  as  marKinal  as  public  tele- 
vision .successfully  defends  its  subsidies,  cuts 
can  only  come  ai  the  expense  of  Americans 
less  afP.uent.  educated,  articulate,  and  skill- 
ful at  lobbying  than  public  television's  ag- 
trressively  moralistic  constituency,  and  pub- 
Ik  television  will  be  a  paradigm  of  Govern- 
ment's role  as  servant  of  the  comfortable 
and  defender  of  the  strong  at  the  expense  of 
the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
today  to  exercise  just  a  little  restraint. 
Let  us  not  allow  a  ,50-pcrcent  increase 
over  these  3  years.  We  are  going  to  give 
them  the  certainty  of  3-year  authoriza- 
tions at  $275  million.  That  is  enough. 
■That  is  enough.  Frankly.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  be  increasing  any  program 
at  this  time— not  increasing.  Let  us  try 
to  hold  the  line  or  let  us  rearrange  our 
priorities,  but  let  us  not  be  increasing 
the  funding-  for  the  Corporation  of  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  by  $300  million. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remainintj'^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eleven 
minutes.  51  seconds. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time  and  yield  the  floor  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kkhreyc  The  .Senator  from  Hawaii  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  INOUYP:.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvself  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  friend  from  Mississippi  because  I 
believe  that  public  broadcasting  pro- 
vides an  important  service  to  the  coun- 
try. I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
opposing  this  amendment. 

The  funding  levels  contained  in  this 
bill  are  intended  to  give  CPB  and  pub- 
lic broadcast  stations  the  ability  to 
overcome  the  effects  of  inflation.  The 
amendment  would  not  consider  infla- 
tion increases  m  the  cost  of  production 
and  acquisition  of  programming.  In  ad- 
dition, the  proposed  funding  levels  will 
enable  the  CPB  to  increase  the  funding 


available  to  TV  and  radio  stations  in 
smaller  communities  and  rural  areas 
and  increase  the  number  of  commu- 
nities that  have  access  to  public  radio. 
Finally,  this  funding  will  enable  pub- 
lic television  stations  to  increase  sub- 
stantially the  instructional  and  edu- 
cational programming  that  is  provided 
to  schools  and  universities  in  this 
country. 

During  this  debate.  I  believe  there 
has  been  too  little  discussion  of  the 
enormous  contribution  to  education 
made  by  public  television.  Nationwide 
public  television  represents  the  largest 
contributor  of  video  and  televised  in- 
structional material  for  schools,  col- 
leges, and  home  viewers  in  the  country. 
For  30  years,  public  TV  stations  have 
provided  their  local  schools  and  State 
educational  institutions  with  technical 
expertise  and  quality  programs  to  sup- 
plement classroom  instruction.  Public 
TV  stations  have  an  impressive  record 
of  working  with  educational  institu- 
tions to  address  specific  education 
needs.  Local  stations  and  PBS  are  har- 
nessing the  power  of  TV  to  improve 
educational  opportunity  across  the 
country.  Public  television  reaches  over 
29  million  students  in  nearly  70.000 
schools,  grades  K  through  12:  1.8  mil- 
lion teachers  use  public  television's 
education  services.  Annually.  1.500  in- 
structional programs,  including  math 
and  science,  are  distributed  via  sat- 
ellite and  many  more  are  distributed 
by  local  stations. 

Public  television  also  makes  higher 
education  accessible  for  working  adults 
who  cannot  attend  college  m  tradi- 
tional ways.  Two-thirds  of  America's 
3.000  colleges  now  use  PBS  courses. 
Two  million  adults  earned  college  cred- 
it from  public  TV  in  the  last  decade 
with  an  increase  of  7  percent  this  year. 
Fully  819  hours  of  television  credit 
courses  are  being  delivered  this  year. 
At  the  preschool  level,  public  TV  will 
soon  be  providing  training  for  Head- 
start  teachers  via  satellite.  Most  of  the 
recipients  of  this  instruction  will  be  in 
remote  Alaskan  villages  and  in  native 
American  and  migrant  labor  popu- 
lations. This  is  a  further  indication  of 
how  public  TV  can  break  down  edu- 
cational barriers.  Public  TV's  nonclass- 
room  programming  for  children,  in- 
cluding such  gems  as  '■Sesame  Street" 
and  "Reading  Rainbow."  are  un- 
matched anywhere  on  the  television 
dial.  Public  TV  is  truly  the  dominant 
source  of  quality  children's  program- 
ming available  to  all  Americans,  re- 
gardless of  their  income  or  where  they 
live.  Moreover,  public  TV  has  a  history 
of  innovations  that  broaden  the  reach 
of  television. 

For  the  hearing-impan-ed.  public  TV 
originated  closed  captioning. 

For  the  sight-impaired,  public  TV 
uses  Descriptive  Video  Service  [DVS]. 
an  optional  audio  narration. 

And  for  Spanish-speakers.  the 
••MacNeil  Lehrer    Newshour"'     airs    in 
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many  communities  with  a  Spanish-lan- 
guaije  soundtrack. 

Public  TV  provides  additional  serv- 
ices to  those  who  subscribe  to  cable. 
But  even  more  importantly,  it  serves 
millions  more  who  do  not  subscribe  to 
cable.  Public  TV  is  available  in  many 
more  U.S.  homes  than  any  cable-ori>;i- 
nated  channel.  Public  TV  reaches  i»8 
percent  of  U.S.  households.  In  compari- 
son, ab'^ut  61  percent  of  US.  house- 
holds have  cable  service  and  that  per- 
centage is  not  likely  to  exceed  two- 
thirds  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Mr.  President,  our  President  has  in- 
dicated that  he  wanted  to  ko  down  in 
history  as  the  education  President. 
This  Congress  has  dedicated  itself  to  be 
the  education  Con^rress.  All  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  have  indicated  they 
want  to  be  the  education  President. 
This  is  an  education  bill.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  does  more  for  education  than 
any  other  seivice  that  we  have  pro- 
vided in  this  Congress. 

And  now.  if  1  may  speak  on  public 
radio. 

Public  radio  is  more  than  a  broadcast 
signal  to  local  communities.  It  is  an 
asset  whose  value  cannot  be  measured 
in  ratings  points  or  power  output.  Pub- 
lic radio  stations  provide  information 
on  community  issues,  are  active  in 
education,  and  bring  together  disparate 
groups  through  community  outreach. 
National  programming  highlights  the 
concerns  of  the  larger  society,  while 
local  stations  focus  on  how  national 
concerns  are  reflected  at  home. 

The  stations'  ability  to  reach  across 
boundaries  of  geography,  class,  and 
ethnicity  enables  them  to  bring  people 
together  to  work  on  community  issues. 
Public  radio  stations  aie  playing  an  in- 
creasingly important  role  in  their  local 
communities. 

Public  radio's  news  and  information 
programming  is  preferred  by  listeners 
who  believe  sound-bite  journalism  does 
not  meet  the  needs  of  our  complex 
world.  NPR  news  and  information  pro- 
gramming attracts  9.1  million  listeners 
weekly. 

More  people  today  hear  a  single  story 
on  NPR's  ■■Morning  Edition"  or  •All 
Things  Considered  "  than  heard  public 
radio  during  an  entire  week  in  the 
early  1970's. 

Rural  and  minority  stations  face  spe- 
cial problems.  Many  have  relatively 
small  audiences  that  cannot  fully  sup- 
port them. 

In  1988,  Congress  encouraged  public 
radio  to  pursue  the  goal  of  reaching 
unserved  and  underserved  audiences. 
Since  then,  with  very  few  resources 
public  radio  has  worked  diligently  on 
public  radio  expansion  through  mem- 
bership policies  and  grant  programs. 

Since  1991.  public  radio  has  been  fo- 
cused on  reaching  unserved  and  under- 
served  audiences  with  an  emphasis  on 
increasing  opportunities  for  stations, 
serving  minority  and  rural  audiences, 
and  stations  in  markets  with  a  limited 
economic  base. 


Both  CPB  and  NPR  have  progiams 
intended  to  make  it  easier  for  stations 
to  receive  CPB  support  and  acquire  na- 
tional programming.  CPBs  sole  service 
grants,  progiam  ac(iuisition  assistance 
grants,  and  station  development  grants 
have  assisted  45  stations  since  fiscal 
year  1991. 

NPR's  dues  adjustment  policy  for 
rural,  minority,  and  expansion  stations 
and  the  auxiliary  member  policy  have 
allowed  42  stations  to  carry  NPR  pro- 
grams that  would  otherwise  have  been 
unable  to  do  so. 

With  the  encouragement  of  the  Com- 
meive  Committee.  CPB  and  the  public- 
radio  community  have  just  completed 
a  comprehensive  review  of  CPB  station 
grants  and  the  i-riteria  for  distributing 
CPB  fun<ls. 

The  review  identified  ways  to  target 
additional  resources  to  rural  stations 
and  stations  serving  minoiity  audi- 
ences. CPBs  commitment  of  more  than 
S5.7  million  to  achieve  this  goal  will 
ensure  continued  investment  in  ex- 
panding service  to  unserved  popu- 
lations and  continued  support  for  di- 
versifying the  prognun  package  for 
unserved  and  underserved  audiences. 
This  builds  on  the  $1.35  million  com- 
mitted to  this  effort  in  fiscal  year  1992 
and  $1.59  million  planned  for  fiscal  vear 
199a. 

Mr.  President.  CPB  and  the  public 
radio  community  have  met  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  1988  act.  This  expansion  ef- 
fort hi\s  not  been  without  risk  and  cost 
to  the  existing  system.  In  1990  91.  sta- 
tions were  held  to  an  average  increase 
of  $1,000  in  CPB  grants.  0.9  percent. 

Maintaining  the  health  of  existing 
stations  is  essential  to  the  economic 
vitality  of  the  system.  We  cannot  ex- 
pand the  system  by  putting  at  risk  sta- 
tions in  which  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  invested  substantial 
funds  over  the  past  20  years. 

In  sum.  there  is  still  much  work  to 
be  done  and  the  funding  levels  in  S. 
1504  will  enable  the  CPB  and  the  public 
radio  and  television  stations  to  expand 
their  eilucational  and  community  serv- 
ices. For  these  reasons.  I  urge  m.v  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  rise  in  support  of  the  commit- 
tee report,  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man has  spoken  so  thoughtfully  and 
carefully. 

I  also  would  like  to  note  for  my 
friend  from  Mississippi  that  all  of  us 
share  his  concerns  which  are  for  Sen- 
ator HKI..MS.  who  IS  not  here,  of  course, 
who  might  be  offering  this  amendment, 
and  we  wish  him  every  possible  fortune 
and  health. 

I  would  like  to  take  just  a  moment  to 
go  back  a  quarter  century.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  the  debate  on  this  floor  be- 
tween two  giants  of  the  Senate.  John 


Pastore  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Hugh 
Scott  of  Pennsylvania.  They  were  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle,  but  united  in 
the  enterprise  of  creating  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting. 

Remember,  this  is  a  bipartisan  meas- 
ure, one  of  those  things  that  makes  the 
Senate  feel  good  about  it.self  and 
makes  us  all  feel  good  about  our  coun- 
try. This  is  even  before  Big  Bird  was  a 
fantasy  in  the  e.ve  of  Joan  Ganz  Cooney 
but  it  was  not  before  Hugh  Scott  had 
some  vision  of  what  might  come  to 
pass.  That  wonderful  man  stood  up 
here,  and  talked  about  television  of  the 
lime.  He  described  it  as  ranging  from 
the  mediocre  to  the  moronic.  He  sort  of 
welcomed  the  idea  of  Federal  support 
for  the  public  stations  that  the  FCC 
had  already  created. 

I  would  like  to  read  these  two  para- 
graphs from  what  he  said: 

There  is  !i  vast  n.Tllonal  apiiloiry  uomg  on 
in  this  couniry  for  the  televis>ion.  This  1  do 
not  say  in  derogation  of  the  wreai  networks 
or  of  the  other  fieople  who  present  programs. 
1  tertainly  pralst.'  educiitional  and  instruc- 
tional television. 

He  also  said: 

But  1  should  like  to  see  pulilic  televLsion 
f>egln  to  satirize.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
days  of  Addison.  Swift,  and  Pope  revived  in 
this  couniry  if  that  lie  ptjssihie. 

I  would  hope  that  public  television  could 
brintf  to  this  country  the  Kift  of  satire. 

And  then  he  quotes  Robert  Burns: 
O  wad  some  Pow'r  thi-  uiftie  ule  u.< 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  u.s! 

I  dare  to  think  that  on  this  floor.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  last  several  years. 
Hugh  Scotfs  vision  has  come  to  pass, 
although  not  precisely  through  the 
mode  of  public  television,  but  rather  C- 
SPAN.  Anybody  watching  this  body  de- 
bate issues  of  public  education  and  sup- 
port for  matters  of  public  television 
would  see  some  satiic  on  display,  or  I 
think  Addison  and  Swift  and  Pope 
might  have  though  that  they  did. 

Here  we  are  with  one  of  the  few  real 
winners  that  we  have  come  up  with  in 
a  quarter  century.  A  quarter  century 
ago.  this  was  enacted  and  we  loved  it. 
How  many  children  are  there  in  this 
country  that  could  not  recognize  Big 
Bird'^  It  is  part  of  our  childhood  al- 
ready. Ij,  is  part  of  our  children's  child- 
hood, and  we  will  very  shortly  be  show- 
ing our  grandchild  'Sesame  Street.  "  It 
changed  the  way  we  think  about  our- 
selves, and  for  the  better,  and  it  has 
enormous  support. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  this  is  un- 
derstood. So  let  me.  .Mr.  President,  in- 
troduce you  to  what  needs  no  introduc- 
tion, the  tote  bag.  the  celebrated  view- 
er-supported broadcasting  tote  bag. 
The  chairman  recognizes  that:  we  all 
do.  And  how  we  all  contributed;  we  all 
have.  The  chairman  has;  you  may  be 
sure  he  will.  toe.  .Ml  of  us  have;  a  lot 
of  us  have. 

Six  million  people  sent  contributions 
last  year  to  public  television  and  pub- 
lic  radio:   4.9  million   for  public    tele- 


vision .ir.'i  1  A  million  for  public  radio. 
They  aif  ta.xing  themselves.  ,ind  I 
■j-.-^rit  t>,,.^,.  ;j,['e  pieople  who  will  wiiit-  a 
:  .  r;  r::.it  means  a  certain  level  of 
belli!  rL.\  They  are  taxing  themselves 
so  those  kids  in  those  slums  who  do  not 
.send  checks  can  watch  those  programs, 
and  they  do. 

If  you  had  any  idea  of  the  viewing 
'h.it  takes  place  in  our  Molt  Havens. 
Bedfoni-Stuyvesants.  and  East  Har- 
lems.  That  television,  that  tube  is  on. 
and  it  is  going  to  be  watched.  .A:. a  >.ive 
for  these  programs,  well,  from  the  me- 
diocre to  the  moronic  understates  the 
case  today.  Those  kids  do  not  have 
cable  and  they  do  not  have  check 
books.  But  6  million  people.  4.9  million 
in  the  case  of  television,  sent  checks  in 
so  they  could  watch. 

And  here  the  chairman,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee, has  proposed  modest  increases  to. 
among  other  things,  allow  for  the  net- 
works to  expand. 

There  are  new  stations  coming  on  all 
the  time.  People  want  this.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  puts  up  a  little  bit  of 
the  money,  but  the  rest  of  the  money 
comes  from  the  neighborhoods.  We 
ought  to  support  that.  We  are  getting 
so  much  more  back  in  the  way  of  prod- 
uct than  we  pay  for.  It  is  one  of  the 
rare  Federal  programs  that  has  support 
everywhere.  I  hope  that  it  will  have 
support  on  this  floor. 

I  want  to  make  one  little  detail 
clear;  it  is  a  telling  detail.  It  was  re- 
marked just  a  moment  ago  that  the 
head  of  channel  13  in  New  York  was 
earning  S304.000  a  year.  That  was  an 
honest  mistake.  I  am  sure.  In  fact,  his 
salary  was  recently  raised  to  $225,000 
from  $199. .500.  .■\n  increase  he  has  asked 
to  be  rescinded.  But  let  me  tell  you— in 
slightly  different  terms— what  Mr.  Wil- 
liam F.  Baker,  president  of  channel  13. 
WNET.  in  New  York,  makes.  He  makes 
iit-ar  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
less  than  he  made  on  his  last  job.  He 
took  almost  a  $750,000  pay  cut  to  go  to 
the  New  York  station.  Mr.  William  F. 
Baker  is  a  man  who  cares,  and  he 
makes  one-quarter  what  he  made  as 
head  of  the  Westinghouse  Group  W. 
There  are  not  many  people  around  who 
would  cut  their  salaries  by  three-quar- 
vers  because  they  think  there  is  some- 
thing children  need  and  illiterate 
adults  need  and  the  American  family 
needs,  and  he  is  willing  to  do  it.  Those 
are  the  kinds  of  people  you  have  in 
public  television.  Let  us  support  them. 
If  we  cannot  lend  our  individual  con- 
tributions, what  do  you  say  we  support 
the  chairman  and  defeat  this  amend- 
ment. 

.Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  at  this 
point  that  a  number  of  letters  I  have 
received  in  support  of  the  funding  lev- 
els in  the  bill  be  included. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
:  sal  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
KECOKU.  as  follows: 


.■\ssocI.^TIo^•  of  Public 
Bro.mx;asting  St.^tions  of  New  York. 
Albania.  .VV.  March  16.  /.992. 
Hon.  D.^MEI,  P.\TR1CK  MOYMH.\N. 
V.S.    Senate.    Russell   Senate   Office   Buildmq. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dkar  Sen.^tor  Moynih.\n:  The  trustees  of 
New  York's  public  television  stations  want 
you  to  know  how  grateful  we  are  for  your  af- 
firmative  vote   for  cloture   on   S.   1504.   the 
Public  Broadcasting  .'Vet.  We  are  deeply  ap- 
preciative. 

May  we  ask  for  your  assistance  once  again. 
.\s  you  know,  when  S.  1504  reaches  the  floor 
for  debate  a  series  of  amendments  will  be 
proposed.  To  some  these  amendments  may 
appear  rea.sonable  or  at  worst  benign.  They 
are  neither.  They  will  damage  public  taroad- 
castine  in  New  York  State  and  nationwide. 

Some  of  the  these  amendments  are  ex- 
pected to  deal  with  accountability  and  finan- 
cial reporting.  .'Vs  the  fiduciary  agents  for 
public  television  stations  in  New  York  allow 
us  to  point  out  how  unnecessary  it  is  for  ad- 
ditional federal  regulations  to  be  imposed  on 
our  already  intensely  scrutinized  enterprise. 
Public  broadcasting  is  scrutinized  first  by. 
and  is  most  accountable  to.  the  public.  The 
public  can  monitor  every  minute  of  every 
broadcast  day  simply  by  touching  a  button 
on  their  TV  set.  They  vote  for  or  against  our 
programs  by  switching  them  on  or  off.  And 
then,  the  ultimate  vote,  by  responding,  or 
not  responding,  to  our  appeals  for  financial 
support.  Since  individual  Americans  contrib- 
uted $294,824,000  to  public  broadcasting  last 
year,  the  public's  vote  for  public  broadcast- 
ins  is  in.  It's  an  enthusiastic  .Aye. 

That  does  not  mean  that  each  viewer,  our- 
selves included,  approves  of  every  broadcast 
365  days  a  year.  It  does  mean  that  they  ap- 
prove of  public  television's  overall  schedule 
and  know  that  overwhelmingly  that  schedule 
provides  programs  of  exceptional  value  to 
them.  That  is  does  so  is  the  reason  we  serve 
as  trustees  of  New  York's  public  television 
stations. 

In  addition  to  our  stations'  accountability 
to  the  ultimate  arbiter,  the  public,  they  also 
are  accountable  to: 

The  FCC-Detailed  reports  demonstrating 
that  stations  are  serving  the  public  interest 
regularly  must  be  filed  with  the  FCC.  Fail- 
ure to  serve  that  interest  can  cost  a  station 
its  broadcast  license. 

New  York  State-Our  stations  report  to 
the  State  quarterly,  in  addition  to  an  annual 
report,  on  both  their  programming  and  fi- 
nances. These  reports,  detailing  program- 
ming, amount  spent  on  instructional  pro- 
grams for  classroom  use.  sources  of  stations 
funds,  etc.  are  audited  by  the  State  Edu- 
cation Department.  The  annual  report  is  au- 
dited by  independent  accounting  firms  before 
submission.  Additional  reports  containing 
similar  information  must  be  filed  with  New- 
York  States  Charities  Bureau  and  is  avail- 
able for  public  scrutiny. 

Department  of  Commerce— Stations  which 
receive  funds  from  DOCs  Public  Tele- 
communication Facilities  Fund  for  equip- 
ment are  audited  on  the  use  of  those  funds. 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
(CPB)— Stations  must  submit  annual  inde- 
pendent audits  to  CPB  for  review.  In  addi- 
tion. CPB  performs  audits  of  all  licensees  on 
a  regular  schedule,  and  more  frequently  on 
those  receiving  large  amounts  of  funding. 
These  audits  are  not  only  financial,  they're 
also  performance  audits:  compliance  with 
EKOC  regulations,  educational  efforts,  etc. 

The  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office— .Ml 
stations  are  subject  to  GAO  audits  of  all 
their  books  and  records.  Moreover,  by  federal 


law  CPB  has  an  Inspector  General  who  au- 
dits sUiiions  activities  on  behalf  of  the  GAO 
and  the  Congress. 

The  Public  i again >— Stations  must  main- 
tain financial  records  as  part  of  their  public 
inspection  files.  Our  stations  publish  and  dis- 
tribute annual  financial  reports  and  some  re- 
port this  information  on  the  air  and  provide 
viewers  with  opportunities  to  call  in  ques- 
tions about  both  programming  and  station 
finances. 

Finally,  and  not  least,  as  station  trustees 
we  provided  on-going  oversight  of  our  sta- 
tions' activities.  That  our  stations  serve  our 
communities  land  your  constituents  i  well  is 
attested  to  by  the  fact  that  some  560.000  indi- 
vidual New  'i'orkers  regularly  contribute  to 
our  stations,  along  with  thousands  of  busi- 
nesses ranging  from  corner  bake  shops  to 
corporate  giants  such  as  G.E..  IBM.  and 
Xerox. 

Our  stations  do  not  need,  and  can  scarcely 
afford,  additional  oversight  and  regulation. 
Given  cuts  of  45  percent  in  New  York  State 
support  over  two  years  our  stations'  finan- 
cial condition  is  fragile.  To  impose  addi- 
tional and  unneeded  administrative  and  fi- 
nancial burdens  on  our  stations  can  have  no 
other  consequence  than  the  diversion  of 
scarce  resources  from  our  stations'  program- 
ming, education,  and  outreach  efforts. 

Public  broadcasting  in  New  York  State  is  a 
community-controlled  institution.  It's  es- 
sential that  we  keep  it  that  way.  Surely  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  has  matters  of 
more  pressing  national  concern  than  adding 
to  the  regulatory  overload  already  borne  by 
our  stations. 

We  therefore  need  your  help.  When  debate 
begins  on  S.  1504  we  ask  that  you  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendments  that  will  be  pro- 
posed. Whatever  their  siren  call,  however 
plausible  these  amendments  appear  to  be. 
they  will  do  damaee  to  public  broadcasting 
in  New  York  State.  Of  that  we  are  certain, 
and  we  believe  that  as  overseers  of  New 
York's  public  television  stations  we  are  bet- 
ter positioned  to  make  that  judgment  than 
Senators  who  will  propose  the  amendment. 
With  deepest  gratitude  for  your  help. 
Sincerely. 

THIRTEEN  WNET  NEW  YORK 

Chairman:  Henry  Kravis,  Partner. 
Kohlberg.  Kravis.  Roberts  &.  Co. 

Honory  Chairmen:  William  M.  Ellinghaus, 
Former  President  and  COO.  .•\merican  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.;  Ethan  Allen  Hitch- 
cock. Esq..  Webster  &  Sheffield. 

Honorary  Trustee:  Dr.  Frank  Stanton. 

Trustees: 

L,uis  Alvarez.  President.  National  Urban 
Fellows.  Inc. 

William  F.  Baker.  President.  Thirteen.' 
WNET. 

Richard  I  Beattie.  Esq..  Chairman.  Simp- 
son. Thacher  &  Bartlett. 

Simon  Michael  Bessie.  Former  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Harper  Collins. 

Edgar  Bronfman.  Jr..  President  &  CEO.  Jo- 
seph E.  Seagram  &  Sons,  Inc. 

George  Brooker,  President,  Webb  & 
Brooker,  Inc. 

Walter  L.  Cronkite. 

F:iaine  W.  Conway. 

Joan  Ganz  Cooney.  Chairman.  Executive 
Committee.  Children's  Television  Workshop. 

John  S.  Crowley.  Managing  Director. 
Saugatuck  Capital  Company. 

Jovce  B.  Dinkins. 

Donald  Elliott.  Esq..  Webster  &  Sheffield. 

John  Elliott.  Jr..  Chairman  Emeritus. 
Ogilvy  &  Mather. 

Joseph  A.  Fernandez.  Chancellor.  NYS 
Board  of  Education. 
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Jerome  L.  Greene.  Ksq. 
Beverly  Sills  GreenouRh. 

H.  John  Greeniaus.  President  &  CEO.  Na- 
bisco BrantLs.  Inc. 

Ktlwarcl  L.  Henness.v.  Jr..  Former  Chairman 
&  CEO.  AlliedSinnal.  Inc. 

Robert   Wood  Johnson   IV.    President.  The 
Johnson  Compan.v. 

Frederick    H.    Joseph.    Chairman    A:   CEO. 
Drexel.  Burnham.  Lambert.  Inc. 

Stephen  M.  Kellen.  President.  Arnhold  and 
S.  Bleichrofder.  Inc. 

Ralph  S.  Larsen.  Chairman  &  CEO.  John- 
son ii  Johnson. 

Reifinald  F.  Lewis.  Chairman.  TLC.  L.T 

Hon.  Anthon.v  D.  Marshall 

Geork'e  D.  O'Neill.  President.  The 
Meriwether  Capital  Corporation. 

Mrs.  Miles  (Jeani  Penn.vbacker. 

Steven  Rattner.  General  Partner.  Lazard 
Freres  &  Compan.v. 

Mrs.  Atiraham  iCase.vi  Ribicoff. 

Mrs.  Felix  (Lizi  Rohat.vn. 

Elihii  Rose.  Partner.  Rose  Associates.  Inc. 

Lee  Railziwill  Ross.  Special  Promotion  Di- 
rector, GioiKlt)  Armani  Boulique. 

Roi»crt  E.  Rubin.  Co-Chairman.  Goldman. 
Sachs  Si  Compan.v. 

Richard  R.  Shinn.  Executive  Vice  Chair- 
man. New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Sianle.v  S.  Shuman.  Executive  Vice  Pre.«i- 
dent  &  Manai;in«  Director.  Allen  &  Com- 
pan.v. Inc. 

William  C.  Steere.  Jr  .  President  &  CEO 
Pfizer.  Inc. 

Alfred  R.  Stern.  Kin>tslon  Investors  Cor- 
poration. 

Donald  Stewart.  President.  The  Collene 
Board. 

Morris  Tanenbaum.  Former  Vice  Chair- 
man. AT&T. 

Mrs.  Cvrus  R.  (Ga.v)  Vance. 

Rosalind  P.  Walter. 

Mortimer  B.  Zuckerman.  Chairman.  Bos- 
ton Pioperties. 

WI.IW  I'I..\INV1KW.  I.. I. 

Chairman:  Roliert  A.  McBride.  Senior  Vice 
President.  Chemical  Bank. 

1st  Vice  Chairman:  Dr.  Elliott  Landon.  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools.  Lonw  Beach  Cit.v 
School  District. 

2nd  Vice  Chairman:  Peter  D.  Klein.  Execu 
tive  Vice  President.  Klein  &  Eversoll.  Inc. 

Treasurer:  Norman  B  Adams.  Partner. 
Price  Waterhouse. 

Secreuir.v:  Robert  P.  Quinn. 

Trustees: 

Larry  Austin.  President,  Austin  Travel 
Corp. 

John  R.  Buran.  Vice  President  &  L.I  Re- 
tail Banking  Director.  Citibank.  N.A. 

Marie  D'Amato-Rizzi.  Senior  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Chemical  Bank. 

Anne  W.  Ellis. 

RoBor  L.  Flore,  General  Atrent.  Mass.  Mu 
tual  Life  Insurance. 

Dennis  P.  Garabedian.  Partner.  Ernst  & 
YounK- 

Mstfr.  Thomas  J.  Hartman.  Director  of 
Radio  <S:  TV  Telicarp. 

Cleveland  Johnson.  Jr..  ReKional  Director. 
U.S.  Department  of  Health  &  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

Frank  N.  Lisuori.  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
The  Olsten  Corporation. 

Thomas  A.  Nicolette.  President,  KNOGO 
North  America. 

Phyllis  Hill  Slater,  President.  Hill  Slater. 

James  M.  Smith.  President  &.  CEO.  AIL 
Systems.  Inc. 

Donald  J.  Stewart.  President.  Realty  Fac- 
tors Ltd. 

Terry  Townsend,  Publisher.  Lontr  Island 
Business  News. 


Edith  E.  Westermann. 


VV.VHT  .SCHKNK"!  ADY 

Chairman:  Carles  Touhey.  Manacinn  Part- 
ner. Latham  Four  Partnei-ship. 

Vice  Chairman:  Matthew  Bender  IV.  Con- 
sultant. 

Treasurer:  John  J.  Pulu.  First  Vice  Presi- 
dent. First  Albany  Corporation. 

Secretary:  William  F  Bortis.  President. 
Ll'YK  Advertising.  Inc. 

Trustees: 

Lorinda  Ackley.  President.  Taconic  Tele- 
phone Corp. 

Dtirothy  Boroson. 

.Joseph  J.  Bulmer.  Ph.D..  f^i-esident.  Hud- 
son Valley  Community  College. 

Heil>ert  A  Chest)rou«h.  President  &  Execu- 
tive Director.  Saratt^a  Performing  Arts 
Center. 

Ella  Hidaltro  Christensen.  Director.  Divi- 
sion of  Affirmative  Careers.  NVS  Dept.  of 
Civil  Service. 

Lin<la  C.  Christensen.  Vice  President. 
Trustco  Bank  New  York. 

Phyllis  E.  Dake.  Executive  Vice  President. 
Stewart's  Ice  Cream  Co. 

LeonanI  K.  Doviak.  Manaifer.  Communica- 
tion and  Pul)lic  Affairs.  General  Electric 
Company. 

Francis  Edwards.  Senior  Vice  President. 
Garden  Way.  Inc. 

Alljert  F  Freihofer.  Vice  President.  Chas. 
FreihofiM-  Bakinu  Co.  Inc. 

William  E  Haley.  Jr  .  President.  WMHT 
Channel  17. 

Marcia  T.  Liebich. 

Helen  M.  Moserve.  Publisher.  Taconic 
Newspap«>rs. 

Earle  B.  Mullen, 

Anne  T.  Palamountain. 

Katherine  S.  Rozendaal. 

, lames  F.  Salmon.  Attorney.  Salmon  & 
Salmon. 

Larry  C  Schrader.  Ph.D..  Principal.  West 
Sand  Lake  School. 

Herbert  T.  Singer.  Retired  Chairman.  Am- 
sterdam I'lintinn  &  Litho  Corp. 
Gary  Smith.  Manager.  The  Desmond. 
Jeanne  Edna  Thelwell.  Attorney. 
Monte  I.  Trammer.  F'resident  &  Publisher. 
The  Saratogian. 

WCNY  .SYf{.\rf,SK 

Chairman:  David  H.  Northrup.  Jr..  Vice- 
Chairman.  Cambridge  Capiuil  Corporation. 

1st  Vice  Chairman:  Ronald  R.  Young.  Vice 
President.  Marketing.  Agway  Petroleum 
Corporation. 

2nd  Vice  Chairman:  Barrett  L.  Jones,  Sen- 
ior Executive  Vice  President  and  Central  Re- 
gion Executive.  Key  Bank  of  Central  NY 
N.A. 

Secretary:  W.  Carroll  Coyne.  Partner.  Han- 
cock &.  Estabrook 

Assistant  Secretary:  Chester  D.  Amend. 

Treasurer:  Judith  C  Mower.  J  C.  Mower 
Consultants.  Inc. 

A.ssistant  Treasurer:  Richard  A.  Konys. 
M.D..  Surgical  Associations  of  Upstate  New 
York-CGH. 

Trustees; 

Robert  F.  Baldwin.  Jr..  Principal  of  the 
Firm.  Green  &  Seifter. 

Robert  ,J.  Barbero.  Chairman  and  CEO. 
Gray -Syracuse,  Incorporated. 

Mary  Alice  Bellardini.  Mayor.  Village  of 
Homer. 

William  Buck.  Oswego  County  Legislator. 

Charles  P.  Darrow. 

Roy  Dexheimer.  District  Superintendent, 
Tompkins-Seneca-Tloga  Counties  BOCES 

Chary  Griffin. 

Dennis  J.  Hall.  Executive  Vice  President 
and  Chief  Financial  Officer,  Carlisle  Compa- 
nies. Inc. 


Marilyn  Higgins-Rohde.  Senior  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Greater  Syiacuse  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Elijah  Huling.  Jr..  Professor  of  l^w.  Syra- 
cuse University. 

.lanice  K.  Liddell.  Executive  Director 
CONTACT    Syracuse.  Inc. 

J.  Kemper  Matt.  President.  Dupli  Envelope 
and  Graphics. 

William  D.  Matthews.  Chairman  and  CEO. 
Oneida  Ltd. 

Gilliam  M.  McAuIiffe.  Vice  President. 
Consumer  Affairs.  Fay's  Incorporated. 

Bernadette  Menondez-Russell.  Dean,  Cen- 
ter for  Arts.  Humanities  and  Social  Science. 
Onondaga  Community  College. 

Ann  C  Michel.  President.  Knowledge  Sys- 
tems &  Research. 

Charles  B.  Morgan.  First  Vice  President. 
Dean  Witter  Reynolds. 

Michael  I.  Schafer.  President.  Mohawk 
Valley  Community  College. 

George  ,J.  Schunck.  President.  The  Young 
Agency.  Inc. 

Mary  Ann  Shaw.  Associate  of  the  Chan- 
cellor. Syracuse  University. 

Barry  M.  Shulman.  President  Partner. 
Scolaro.  Shulman.  Cohen.  Lawler  & 
Burstein.  PC. 

Robert  R.  Sprole  II.  President.  Therm.  In- 
corpoi-ated. 

Stephen  .J.  .Suhowatsky.  President  and 
CE(J.  Syracuse  Supply  Company. 

Sanilra  L.  Townes.  Syracuse  City  Court 
Judge. 

William  M.  Tuck.  President,  Crousc-Hinds. 

Dwight  E  Vicks.  Jr.,  President.  Vicks 
Lithograph  A;  Printing. 

Isaac  E.  C.  Walker.  District  Manager. 
Xerox  Corporation. 

Jack  H  Webb.  President.  Chase  Lincoln 
First  Bank.  N.A. 

Henry     P.     Williams.     Superintendent    of 
Schools.  Syracuse  City  School  District. 
W.\.\I  WH.HK.srKH 

Chairman:  Robert  E.  Brown.  Attorney  at 
Law  and  Partner.  Boylan.  Brown.  Code. 
Fowler.  Randall  and  Wilson. 

Vice-chairman:  Jane  F'litt.  President.  .IP 
Associates. 

Treasurer:  Thomas  F.  McHugh.  Executive 
Director,  Rochester  Housing  Authority. 

Secretary:  Cortland  L.  Brovitz.  Courtland 
L.  Brovitz  &  Co. 

Trustees- 
Theodore  J.  Altier.  Altier  Shoes. 

Lawrence  Chesler.  Vice  President  &  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  Computer  Consoles   In- 

Janis  Dowd. 

Natacha  Dykman. 

Brian  E.  Hiekey.  Regional  President,  Ma- 
rine Midland  Bank. 

Cleve  Killingsworih.  Jr..  Sr.  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield. 

William  A.  Koch. 

Bruce  R.  Kost.  President.  Parkleigh  Enter- 
prises. Inc. 

Eleanor  McLear. 

Carol  S.  O'Connor.  Executive  Director. 
YWCA  of  Rochester. 

Sr.  Marie  Michelle  Peartree,  President,  St 
Ann's. 

Dr.  William  L.  Pickett.  President.  St.  John 
Fuher  College. 

Sydney  R.  Rubin.  E.'sq..  Harris.  Beach. 
Wilcox.  Rubin  and  Levey. 

Edwin  G.  Saphar,  Saphar  and  Associates. 
Inc. 

John  G.  Spence.  Manager.  Support  Serv- 
ices. Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

Willis  Sprattling. 

Josephine  S.  Trubek.  General  Counsel  and 
Secretary.  Rochester  Telephone  Corporation. 

Joyce  W.  Underberg. 


Dr.  John  E.  Van  de  Wetering.  President. 
State  University  College  at  Brockport. 

Linda  Carnell  Weinstein. 

Rose  Mar.v  Villarrubia. 

Gaynell  Wethers.  Director  of  Minority  Af- 
fairs. Nazareth  College 

Karin  Wieder.  Artist-in-Residence  Pro- 
gram. Rochester  City  Schools. 

Mary-Frances  Winters.  President.  Winters 
Group.  Inc. 

WNKD  BUFF.M-O 

Chairman:  Uran  J.  Pauly.  Senior  Associ- 
ate. Career  Planning  and  Placement. 
SUNVAB. 

Honorary  Chairman:  Lawrence  R.  Good- 
year. Hodgson.  Russ.  Andrews.  Woods.  & 
Goodyear. 

Vice  Chairman:  Robert  M.  Greene.  Esq.. 
Phillips.  Lytle.  Hitchcock.  Blaine  &  Huber. 

Honorary  Vice  Chairmen:  Fred  K. 
Dentinger.  Vice  President.  Sales.  Riedman 
Corporation.  Kevin  I.  Sullivan.  President. 
Medaille  College.  Sue  M.  Wardynski. 

Secretary:  Frank  B.  Mesiah.  Regional  Ad- 
ministrator. NVS  Department  of  Labor. 

.Assistant  Secretary:  John  C.  Barber.  Esq  . 
Hodgson.  Russ.  Andrews.  Woods  &  Goodyear. 

Treasurer:  Marguerite  Dispenza.  President. 
Automobile  Club  of  Western  New  York. 

Trustees: 

Clement  R.  .\rrison.  President.  Mark  IV  In- 
dustries. Inc. 

Thomas  R.  Beecher.  Jr..  President  Beecher 
Securities  Corp. 

Dr.  Ellen  Grant  Bishop,  Commissioner  of 
Mental  Health.  Erie  County. 

Bettye  Blackman. 

Sr.  Angela  Bontempo.  D.C..  President.  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  Hospital. 

Byron  W.  Brown.  Director.  E.E.O..  Erie 
County. 

Kate  Bukowski.  Manager  Information 
Services.  Computer  Task  Group. 

J.  Michael  Collins.  President  WNED. 

M.  Jane  Dickman. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Dyl,  Superintendent.  Cleve- 
land Hill  U.F.S.D. 

Frank  L.  Et)erl.  President.  Unistrut  Buf- 
falo. Inc. 

Maxwell  E.  Ellis.  Czajkowski  Ellis  Ander- 
son. Inc. 

Richard  D.  Fors.  .Jr..  President.  Resser 
Management  Corp. 

Frank  C.  Harding. 

Leah  Coles  Hodges. 

Kevin  T.  Keane.  President.  Astronics  Corp. 

Kenneth  C.  Kirsch. 

Mary  Ann  Lauricella.  President  Lauricella 
Public  Relations  Co. 

Robert  Mariano.  Chief  Executive  Officer. 
Norstar  Bank. 

Mary  S.  Martino.  Director  of  Advancement 
Planning.  Canisius  College. 

Salvatore  Martoche.  Esq..  Hiscock  and 
Barclay. 

Gerard  C.  Miller.  Senior  Vice  President  Na- 
tional. Fuel  Gas  Dist.  Corp. 

Doland  F.  Newman.  Chairman.  NOCO  En- 
ergy Corp. 

Michael  A.  Rivera.  Senior  Associate.  Ca- 
reer Planning  and  Placement  SUNYAB 

Morton  H.  Stovroff. 

Richard  L.  Verity.  Vice  President.  Resser 
Management. 

George  L.  Wessel.  President.  Buffalo  AFL- 
CIO  Council. 

Keith  B.  Wiley.  President.  Wiley  and  Com- 
pany. Inc. 

Peter  P  Zaleski.  President.  Key  Bank  of 
Western  New  York 

Leslie  Zemsky. 

WSKC.  HINGH.^MTON 

Chairman:  Tom  Morgan.  Financial  Advi- 
sor. Shearson-Lehman-Hutton. 


Vice  Chairman:  Robert  Ivers.  Design  Man- 
agement Consultant.  Corning  Glass. 

Secretary  Treasurer:    Thomas    Bell.     Vice 
President  of  Corporate  Operations.  Universal 
Instruments. 
Trustees: 

David    L.    Birchehnough.    Regional    CEO. 
Chase  Lincoln  First  Bank. 

Charles  G.   Brink.   President  (ret. i.   Bing- 
hamton  Industrial  Supply  Co. 

John     Covelli.     Conductor.      Binghamton 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

Joseph  Dahm.  Manager  iret. i  Community 
Relations.  IBM. 

Katherine    Fitzgerald.    Partner.    Hinman. 
Howard  &  Kattell. 

Charlotte  Gregory.  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Bath  Central  Schools. 

William  Hawkins.  Training  Spec.  Human 
Resources.  New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas. 

Vida  Hill.  Retired  Teacher. 

John  M.  Keeler.  Partner.  Hinman.  Howard 
&.  Kattell. 

Laura  Keeling.  President  &.  CEO.  Broome 
County  Urban  League. 

Chandler  Y.  Keller.  Attorney-at-Law. 
Night  &  Keller. 

Edward  Levene,  President.  United  Auto 
Parts. 

F.  David  Mistretta.  Vice  President  General 
Counsel.  Security  Mutual  Life  Insurance. 

Bart)ara  Oldwine.  Writer  &  TV  Host. 

Joann  Rasmussen.  Development  Officer 
(ret.).  Executive  Service  Corp. 

Walter  Rich.  President  &  CEO.  Delaware 
Otsego  Corporation. 

Alice  Wales.  Volunteer. 

Philip  S.  Wilder.  Jr..  President.  Hariwick 
College. 

Jerome  Ziegler.  Professor.  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. 

Michael  J.  Ziogler.  President  &  CEO. 
WSKG  Public  TV  Radio. 

WCKE  P!..\TTKBURG11 

Chairman:  Gil  Duken.  Principal.  Broad 
Street  Elementary  School. 

1st  Vice  Chairman:  Margaret  Roy.  Real  Es- 
tate. 

Secretary:  Lambert  Heyniger.  Foundation 
Officer  (ret.i. 

Treasurer:  Roger  Forrence.  Owner. 
Forrence  Orchards. 

Trustees: 

Christopher  Booth.  Owner.  Booth's  Dis- 
tinctive Gifts. 

Carol  Cahoon.  Beaconsfield.  Quebec.  Can- 
ada. 

Dr.  H.  David  Chamberlain.  President.  Paul 
Smiths  College. 

John  Coolidge.  Owner.  Coolidge  Moving  & 
Storage. 

Dr.  Jay  Fennell.  President.  Clinton  Com- 
munity College. 

Dr.  Jane  Gore.  Professor.  Human  Re- 
sources. SUNY-Plattsburgh. 

Ruth  Hart,  Community  Activist. 

John  lanelli.  Former  Plattsburgh  Mayor. 

Pamela  Leturmy. 

Rolando  Miranda.  Teacher. 

Diana  Nicholson,  Consultant  to  Aviation 
Industry.  Montreal.  Canada. 

Mark  Rabin. 

Carl  Rabstejnek.  Student. 

Dr.  Francis  Trudeau.  President.  Trudeau 
Institute. 

WNPE  VV.-\TKRTO\VN 

Chairman:  Allen  L.  Smith. 

Vice-Chairman:  Thomas  Hanley.  Vice 
President.  Norstar  Bank. 

President:  William  J.  Salff.  Jr..  President 
General  Manager.  WNPE  WNPI  TV. 

Treasurer:  Cataldo  Morgia.  Senior  Vice 
President,  Shearson  Lehman  Bros..  Inc. 


Secretary:  Judy  Chittenden. 
Trustees: 

Charles  Bohlen.  District  Superintendent. 
Jefferson-Lewis  BOCES. 

Douglas  Brodie. 

Thomas  E.  Brown. 

W.  Henry  Case. 

Michael  E.  Cooper. 

Richard  DelGuidice.  Dean  of  Liberal  Stud- 
ies. State  University  of  New  York. 

Msgr.  Lawrence  Deno.  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Department  of  Education.  Diocese 
of  Ogdensburg. 

John  Feeley. 

Donald  A.  Foster.  Executive  Director,  Jef- 
ferson County  Economic  Development  Corp. 

Juliann  Gluck.  Assistant  Vice  President. 
Marine  Midland  Bank. 

John  T.  Henderson.  President.  Jefferson 
Community  College. 

Urban  Hirschey.  Climax  Manufacturing. 

Kim  Martusewicz. 

Robert  H.  Murphy.  President  General  Man- 
ager. Pepsi  Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  Watertown. 

Beverl.v  Nortz. 

Ellen  S.  Post. 

Edmund  Russell. 

Mertun  Van  Sant. 

Donald  L.  Woolf. 

THIRTEEN  WNET 
Sew  York.  SY.  June  2.  1992. 
From:  Bill  Baker. 

Re:  Federal  funding  used  for  educational  ef- 
forts. 
To:  Senator  Patrick  Moynihan. 

Senator,  as  per  our  conversation  I  have 
asked  the  General  Managers  of  the  other 
nine  public  television  stations  to  provide  me 
with  a  percent  of  how  much  of  their  alloca- 
tion of  federal  funds  is  committed  to  edu- 
cational efforts 

I'.ri  I  nt  ..f  ti't.il  .iniounl  of  hi-(liT:il  <i(ii!:ir~ 
spinl  nn  i-iiu.  .ilH.n.il  t  ff.ir!>, 

WNET  ^ 

WXXI  25 

WMHT  25 

WNYC   25 

WCNY   30 

WNED  40 

WNPE   65 

WCFE  "0 

WLIW  "0 

WSKG   88 

As  you  can  see.  almost  all  the  stations 
throughout  the  state  use  approximately  a 
third  of  the  federal  dollars  allocated  for  edu- 
cational purposes. 

I  am  also  sending  you  some  background  in- 
formation on  the  programs  we  provide  as 
part  of  our  overall  educational  outreach  ef- 
fort. 

I  hope  this  information  proves  to  be  useful 
to  you  in  today's  debate.  I  appreciate  your 
assistance  in  this  matter.  Thank  you  from 
all  of  us. 

THIRTEEN  WNET 

.Yen  York.  SY. 

Thirteen  WNET:  Building  Alli.ances  for 
EDCC.vnoN 

Thirteen  WNET  is  the  flagship  station  for 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Service  and  the 
leading  producer  of  programming  for  public 
television.  Broadcasting  to  the  tri-state  area 
of  New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut. 
Thirteen  provides  quality  programming  that 
is  as  diverse  as  the  region  itself.  The  daily 
schedule  offers  viewers  series  and  programs 
covering  a  wide  range  of  topics,  including  in- 
formation and  public  affairs,  science  and  na- 
ture, culture  and  entertainment,  education 
and  learning,  and  children  and  the  family. 
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But  Thirteen  is  more  than  Just  a  number 
on  Ihe  dial.  As  one  ol  Ihe  metropolitan 
area's  leading  tullural  and  educational  insti 
tutions.  Thirteen  ctomplements  its  prouram- 
minu  with  outreaeh  and  eduiatioiial  actlvi 
ties  that  connect  it  closely  with  the  commu- 
nity. The  Teacher  Training  Institute  is  one 
such  activity.  Others  include  the  Teen  I^ead- 
ership  Institute,  the  Student  Arts  Festival, 
the  animal  AIDS  educational  hotline- 
helpline,  a  subway  cam|xii){n  to  eniourajfe 
adult  literacy,  screeniims  lor  special  interest 
Kioups  and  seminars  on  a  variety  of  topics 
lor  <!ommuiiity  oixanizations. 

Since  its  founding  in  1962,  Thirteen  has 
demonstrated  television's  potential  as  a 
source  of  lifelon^'  learning.  In  addition  to 
airinK  a  wealth  of  educational  proKiammiiiK 
for  children  anil  younu  pt^ople  ranninn  from 
.S'l'.vumc  SIri-i'l  to  Didriisst  Ihuh.  Thirteen 
broadcasts  1200  hours  of  Instructional  Tele- 
vision (ITV)  designed  for  classroom  use.  Be- 
yond that.  proKiams  laixeted  for  a  broader 
audience  open  up  new  worlds  of  information 
for  viewers  of  all  a^es. 

ThirteenWNKT  has  been  a  valued  tool  of 
many  educators  for  29  years.  Today,  the  edu- 
cational .services  of  public  television  ko  fai' 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  traditional  Instruc- 
tional Television  (ITV)  programs,  embracInK 
new  technoloBy  and  focusinn  on  lifelong 
learniUK'.  Public  television  is  ex|>andinK  the 
learniiiM:  environment  beyond  the  traditional 
lecture  and  te.tlbook  by  making  the  home 
and  workplace  e.xlensions  of  the  classroom. 

Listed  on  the  lollowinK  (wwes  are  some  of 
the  major  areas  of  activity  in  the  Kdu- 
catlonal  Re.sources  Center. 

IN.STKDCTIONAI.TKI.KVISION  ilTVi 

Thirteen  devotes  over  1200  hours  each 
school  year  to  broadcast! nt;  more  than  100 
Instructional  Television  (ITV)  series.  These 
proKrams.  designed  especially  for  the  class- 
room, correlate  with  existing  curricula  to  re- 
inforce and  enhance  the  learning  experience. 
ITV  is  a  powerful  teachint;  tool,  brin^'inn 
into  the  cla.ssroom  people  of  many  cultures, 
historical  reenactments.  dramatizations  of 
literature,  illustrations  of  difficult  <oncepls 
and  aids  in  the  instruction  of  basic  skills. 

I.KAKNINC  LINK 

Learnint!  Link  provides  .schools  in  the  iri- 
state  area  with  the  fools  to  make  technoloiry 
an  intenrated  pjut  of  the  curriculum.  An 
electronic  communications  and  infoimation 
system.  Learning  Link  was  created  sp«'cifi- 
cally  for  the  education  community.  Membeis 
aciess  the  system  via  lomputer  and  modem, 
forminu  an  interactive  network  that  shares 
information  and  re.sources. 

Learning  Link  comldnes  computer  lech- 
nolouy  with  Instructional  Television  (ITV) 
information  and  print,  materials,  to  help 
teachers  find,  evaluate  and  utilize  edu- 
iatioiial resources.  This  combination  ex- 
pands the  traditional  boundaries  of  the  class- 
room, connecting  and  empowerlin,'  educators. 
Ai)i;i;r  i.kauninc  and  ii.i,rrKi(At:Y 

Thirteen's  commitment  to  lifelong  learn 
iM>;  includes  offerini!  educational  proMiam- 
minu  targeted  to  adults  who  need  to  certify 
educational  competence,  as  well  as  programs 
aimed  at  iin  reasiim  literacy  for  Ameruaiis 
of  all  lines,  such  as 

Telecourses.     an     alternative     route     for 
adults  to  net  college  crmlit.  Different  tele- 
courses  are  aired  each  .semester  with  enroll- 
ment  available    from    desimiated    area    col 
leKes. 

C.KD  on  TV.  \.\  prourams  focusini;  on  read 
IWK     comprehension,     writing     and     mathe- 
matics.   Cied    en    KsimiioI    started    airiiiu    on 
Thirteen  In  the  fall  of  1991. 


Project  Literacy  U.S.  (PLUS),  a  collabo- 
rative effort  between  PBS  and  Capital  Cities' 
AHC  lauiii'hed  in  1986  to  reduce  illiteracy.  It 
has  resulteil  in  425  local  Task  Forces  operat- 
inx  in  all  .50  state.s,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Canada.  This  year,  the  foius  is  on 
mentorin»f  youth-at-risk. 

Learn  To  Read,  jiart  of  Thirteen's  commit- 
ment to  Project  Literacy  U.S.  An  at-home 
study  course  for  adults,  the  series  .lirs  Mon- 
day Friday  from  6  00  to  6:;«)  a.m.  and  11  00  to 
11:30  a.m.  Learn  To  Read,  hosted  by  Wally 
••Famous"  Amos,  delivers  30  half-hour  pro- 
grams designed  to  teach  basic  readin»;  skills 
to  the  adult  non-reader. 

DI.STANCK  I.KAHNINn  STAU  .SCHOOLS 
The  Satellite  Kducational  Resources  Con- 
sortium represents  an  initiative  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  a  major  problem  facing  the  Unit- 
ed States  how  to  make  (luality  education  in 
math,  science  and  foreiirn  lanKua^es  equally 
and  eijuitably  available  to  all  students 
across  the  country,  leKardle.ss  of  their  t;eo- 
maphic  location  and  socio-economic  status. 
Live,  interactive  instruction  is  brouKht  to 
local  hlKh  schools  via  .satellite,  microwave  oi' 
cable  technolony,  allowiim  a  course  to  lie 
t.jiUKht  to  stmlents  in  many  areas  of  the 
country  at  the  same  time.  The  students 
interact  Immediately  with  their  instructor 
via  telephone,  computers  and  keypad  tech- 
noloKies. 

■llllltTKKNVISION 

Thirteen  Vision  is  an  Instructional  Tele- 
vision service  operated  on  a  separate  chan- 
nel one  of  a  family  of  hitth  frequency, 
"narrowcast"  signals  which  have  been  re- 
serveil  by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission for  Instructional  purposes.  Thirteen 
has  tHi'Keted  the  education  and  literacy 
needs  of  atlult  learners,  especially  those  with 
basil-  skills  deficiencies  anil  or  |)oor  KUMlish 
skills.  The  first  12  Tliii teeiiVision  sites  in- 
clude community  lolleMes.  adult  education 
centers,  schools,  and  such  •nontraditional" 
locations  as  correctional  facilities  and  com- 
munit.y  social  service  centers. 

TKACIIKK  A\VAI«l>S 
Thii  teens  annual  UTIK  (Utilization  of  Tel- 
evision in  Education)  Awards,  which  recotr- 
iiize  effective  and  imawlnative  u.se  of  tele 
vision  in  the  classioom.  most  recently  went 
to  live  educators  from  Queens:  Brooklyn. 
Somerville.  New  .Jersey:  and  Stamford  and 
Guilfoid.  Connecticut.  In  addition.  ;}8  teach- 
ers from  across  the  Empire  State  received 
nrants  through  the  New  York  State  I»ublic 
Television  Mlni-drant  Piomam.  a  new  fund 
designed  to  encouraire  diver.se  and  creative 
uses  of  video  technology  to  enhance  student 
learning. 

TKACHKH  THAINING  IN.STITIJTK 

To  help  enhance  science  education  in  the 
classroom.  Thirteen  and  Texaco  launched 
the  Teacher  TraininK  Institute  for  Science. 
Television  and  Technolocy.  Focusint,'  on  suc- 
cessful teaching  strategies  that  Integrate  the 
use  of  video  into  .science  and  environmentitl 
education  curricula,  the  Institute  aims  to  es 
tablish  a  network  of  teachers  who  can  serve 
as  mentors  in  their  schools,  and  spread  the 
u.se  of  instructional  television  and  tech- 
nology throughout  the  tri-state  area.  Ba.sed 
on  the  premi.se  of  teachers  teachini;  teachers, 
the  yearloiiM  project  kicked  off  in  the  Sum 
mer  1990  with  training  sessions  for  over  "2.50 
elementary  and  secondary  school  educators. 
After  a  successful  evaluation.  TTI  is  beini; 
rolled  out  in  ten  national  locations  ilurinM 
1991  92. 

KDtsCA'riONAI.  I'KlN'r  DUTUKACH 

Educational    print   materials    produced    to 
accompany    major   series    included    Viewers 


Guides  for  Crisis:  Urban  Education  and  Can't 
Afford  to  Grow  Old:  Teacher's  Guides  for 
Great  Peiformaiices'  "Show  Boat."  The 
American  Ex|)erience.  Black  Stars  in  Orbit. 
Crisis:  Who  Will  Do  Science?.  Innovation, 
Moyers;  The  Power  of  the  Word,  and  Nature: 
and  a  telecourse  for  Art  of  the  Western 
World,  which  has  been  adopted  by  100  col- 
letjes.  These  materials  have  wide-rannint;  im- 
pact: the  110.000  packages  distributed  for 
Black  Stars  in  Orbit,  for  example,  reached  a 
(X)tential  audience  of  7.9  million  students. 

STUDKNT  Alcrs  KKSTlVAI. 

The  Student  Arts  Festival,  be>;un  in  1978.  is 
an  annual  project  involvini,'  youth  from  the 
tri-state  renion  with  the  visual  arf~s-  to  sim- 
ulate thinkintr,  to  provide  a  forum  for  cre- 
ativity and  to  offer  a  showcase  for  .selected 
artwoik.  Building  on  the  successes  of  the 
Festival,  in  1990.  the  Student  Arts  Festival 
was  expanded  to  include  a  video  lomponetit 
as  well  as  fine  ait  and  photography.  Today 
the  Festival  is  the  metropolitan  re^jion's 
leadiiit,'  showcase  of  art  and  video  created  b.v 
youiii;  people. 

TKKN  I.KADKKSHir  IN.STITUTK 

The  Teen  Leadership  Institute  was  estab- 
lished in  1989  to  help  hinh  school  juniors  pre- 
pare for  leadership  roles.  Drawing:  on  two  ac- 
claimed Thirteen  WNET  presentations.  The 
Power  of  Choice  and  Ethics  in  America,  it 
provides  an  opportunity  for  students  and 
teachers  from  throughout  the  tri-stAte  area 
to  probe  their  values  and  the  conflicts  those 
values  sometimes  create.  It  is  a  year-round 
youth  outreach  project  which  challenges 
hinh  school  student  leaders  to  play  an  active 
role  in  addre.ssiUM  current  social  issues  with 
their  ix-ers.  The  Institute  in  1991  examined 
race  relations  while  encouraninvt  the  devel- 
opment of  leadership  skills  iiu  luilinu:  effec- 
tive communication,  conflict  resolution, 
critical  lea.soninKT  and  ilecision-makinK. 
VlliKOI.INK 
Videolink  extends  educational  resources  to 
community  centers  with  after-school  and 
summer  pro(,'rams  in  some  of  New  York's 
most  deprived  neighborhoods.  Instructional 
videos  and  equipment,  computer  t.echnoloM:y, 
and  educational  print  materi.'ils  address  such 
areas  as  school  curricula,  multiculturalism, 
.self-esteem,  and  collaborative  learning. 

Videolink  is  underway  at  ten  specially- 
chosen  community  sites  from  a  roster  of 
thirty  potential  ones,  including  settlement 
houses,  neiuhboihood  dubs,  ami  youth-serv- 
ice programs  for  children  at  risk  of  druK 
abu.se  and  neglect.  The  initial  uoal  is  to  pro- 
vide a  wide  array  of  instructional  television 
proKiamminw.  trainint,'  activities,  and  tech- 
nolok'ical  resources  to  urtMn  community  cen- 
ters in  need  of  learnin«  tools  for  disadvan- 
tJitied  youth. 

NKW  EHUCAl'IONAI.  I.MTIATIVKS 
INTKKACnVK  Mtil.'I'IMKDIA 
Thirteen  will  shortly  launch  a  new  effort 
to  develop  and  publish  programs,  desi»;ned 
specifically  for  the  excitinn  new  computer- 
based  multimedia  technologies.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  this  initiative.  Thirteen  will  also 
be  settiUK  up  a  special  Multimedia  Center 
where  area  educators  can  see  and  learn  about 
the  latest  developments  in  new  educational 
multimedia  products  and  software. 

THK  .MKDIA  MTKUACY  I'KO.JWT 

Eilucatois  and  parents  need  the  tools  to 
help  youin;  people  decipher  and  interpret  the 
imanes  and  information  they  see  and  hear  on 
television.  In  respoii.se  to  these  needs.  Thir- 
teen projKi.ses  The  Media  Literacy  Project  a 
new  and  innovative  curriculum  for  school 
and  home  nationwide    that  combines  an  ac- 


iivf  icaiiici  ..piMiiM  11  to  education  with  thi 
most  acclaimed,  new  video  technoiony  for 
classroom  use    the  interactive  videodisc. 

The  project  encompasses  a  kindergarten 
throuKh  12  critical  viewint;  curriculum  to 
^ive  younu  people  the  ability  to  explore,  se- 
lect, understand,  and  critically  evaluate  the 
constructions  of  television  with  emphasis  on 
the  social,  political  and  commercial  implica- 
tions of  the  medium's  messages  and  informa- 
tion. The  project  will  be  desluned  lor  cro.ss- 
curricula  use  in  existiim  subject  areas  from 
Eimlish  to  social  studies,  or  as  a  separate 
elect  ive  or  mini-course. 

For  more  information,  lall  Educational 
Resources  Center  212  560  20;«). 

THIHTKKN  WNET, 

Sfw  Vork.  SY.  Man  H.  /)W:'. 
Hon.  Daniki.  p.  MnVMHAN. 
/  .,s'.  SvHitlc.  WnshiUQl'Xt.  DC 

Di;au  Sks.vidk  Moyniiian:  Thank  you  tor 
takiiitf  the  tin'.e  to  visit  with  me  on  May  Ith. 
As  I  .said  to  you  at  the  Carlyle,  we  anticipate 
that  the  Senate  will  consider  soon  S.  1,504. 
the  -public  Telecommunications  Act  of 
1<>91.''  This  measure  will  authorize  funding 
levels  for  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
cast ini:  (CPB)  lor  Fiscal  Years  1994  throutih 
1996.  We  also  anticip;ite  that  one  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  be  offered  would 
fie."/.e.  or  si;^nificantly  reduce,  authorized 
funding;  levels  for  the  CoriJoration. 

I  hope  that  you  can  support  us  in  our  et- 
loi  ts  to  defeat  such  an  amendment  if  olleied. 
The  lundiim  levels  currently  contained  in  S. 
\rm  will  enable  public  broadcasting  to  con- 
tinue its  elforts  to  provide  hiMh-quality  edu- 
cational, informational  and  cultural  pro- 
Kiammint;  for  all  Americans.  Increased  fund- 
us will  al.so  allow  public  television  to  pro- 
vide educational  .services  such  as: 

Piourams  and  services  that  ensure  that 
children  arrive  at  school  ready  to  learn; 

Programs  that  train  childcare  providers  to 
play  a  i;reater  role  in  preschool  education: 

Programs  that  build  trreatcr  awareness  of. 
and  involvement  in.  pre.ssiiiM  community  is- 
sues: 

New  technoloRies  that  are  more  accessible 
to  schools  and  teachers: 

Programs  that  train  teachers  and  edu- 
liitors  in  the  use  of  new  eilucational  tele- 
communications technoloRies;  and. 

New  instructional  piom-amminK  available 
lor  u.se  in  schools. 

One  e.xcellent  example  is  the  Thirteen 
WNET  Teacher  Traimiif?  Institute,  which 
1)1  inns  together  elementary  and  secondary 
.school  teachers  to  develop  creative  ap- 
proaches to  teaching  with  instructional  tele- 
vision. So  far,  in  the  New  York  area  alone, 
this  project  has  reached  2,500  teachers  and 
1:J,000  students.  With  additional  support  from 
CPB  and  others,  this  project  is  beinn  ex- 
panded: and  it  is  expected  that,  by  the  end  of 
this  year,  15.000  teachers  aiound  the  country 
will  have  received  tiainin«  as  part  of  this 
project. 

I  appreciate  your  offer  to  keep  me  in 
formed  of  the  status  of  S.  1504,  and  particu- 
larly any  efforts  to  reduce  authorized  levels 
for  public  broadcasting.  Please  feel  free  to 
contact  me  at  your  convenience  if  I  can  pro- 
vide any  additional  information.  As  always, 
we  at  VVNET  remain  deeply  appreciative  of 
your  support. 
Sincerely. 

Bii.i.  Bak);k. 

Thk  Muskum  ok  Mookkn  AllT, 

.Vcfc  York.  NY.  April  /.'(.  I!)!):>. 
lion.  Daniki,  Patkr-k  Moynihan, 
Sciniti'  OffUr  liuilduiQ.  WaxliDigl'i'i.  DC. 

DKAK  SKNAl-OK  MoYNlHAN    It  has  recently 
come   to   my   attention   that  the   Senate   is 


,  to  soon  vote  for  the  reauthorization  of 

the  Coi  ixjrat  ion  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

Independent  production  is  the  conduit 
throuuh  which  we  express  our  passions, 
st.retch  our  imagination,  test  our  Ideas.  It  is 
an  effective  vehicle  tor  the  powerlul.  divei-se 
and  rich  voice  of  a  new  generation  in  this 
country.  It  is  e.xactly  the  kind  of  creative  ac- 
tivity that  leads  to  increased  communica- 
tion and  liieater  understanding  of  the  human 
condition. 

I  urne  you  to  support  the  Independent  Tel- 
evision Service,  whiih  I  understand  has  come 
under  fire  during  Senate  debates  over  Cor 
poratlon  of  Public  Broadcastinn  reauthoriza- 
tion. There  are  more  independent 
filmmakers  in  the  .state  of  New  York  than 
anywhere  in  the  country.  In  ITVS'  short  his 
lory.  New  York's  talented  indetiendent  pro 
ducers  have  particularly  benefited  from  this 
lesource.  ITVS  is  an  important  part  of  public 
televisions's  future  and  of  the  future  of  New 
Yolk's  creative  community  as  well.  Let 
ITVS  help  independents  use  television  to 
reach  out  to  audiences  who  have  been  left 
out.  and  explore  a  medium  that  is  vastly 
underutilized.  None  of  the  prouiams  have 
even  aired  yet  let  us  evaluate  their  impact 
and  contributions  fairly. 

America's  independent  filmmakers  are  a 
valuable  resource,  saluted  and  rewarded 
around  the  world.  Let  us  support  them  here 
at  home. 

Sincerely, 

AGNKsGLNI). 
WCNY.  PUIII.IC  BKOAlfCrASTlNr. 

IN  Ckntkai.  Nkw  Yokk. 
Sijruruxe.  SY.  Mu!)  27.  I9U2. 
Hon.  DANIKI.  P.  MOYMHAN. 
Till'  Sliilr  Srvutr.  Wasliiniilini.  DC. 

DKAK  Skn.a-I'ok  Moynihan:  Your  support,  of 
public  broadcasting  has  l>een  nieatly  appre- 
ciated. The  beneficiaries  will  be  the  people  it 
is  our  mission  to  serve. 

I  thought  you  would  be  interested  in  the 
enclosed  column  by  WCNY's  President  and 
CEO,  Richard  Russell.  I  believe  it  addresses 
an  aspect  of  public  broadcasting  which 
should  have  received  more  attention  during 
the  current  debate  about  CPB  funding. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  assistance  in  providinK 
you  additional  information  about  our  edu- 
cational   services    or    any    other    aspect    of 
WCNY'.  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us. 
Awain.  thank  you  for  your  support. 
Sincerely. 

Paul  A.  Dunn. 

Director, 
I'hiiiiniiQ  Corporate  Cominunicdtions. 

IFrom  the  Sunday  Observer-Dispatch.  May 

24.  19921 
Cm  TICS  OK  Puni.if  Bhoadcasting  ignohk  its 

EDLC.VnoNAL  Si:i{VlfK 

(By  Richard  W.  Ru.ssell) 
The  attacks  on  public  broadcasting  by  col- 
umni.stss  like  Geomc  Will  and  politicians  like 
Sen.  Je.sse  Helms  are  unwarranted,  narrow 
and  wronn.  By  focusinn  almost  exclusively 
uixjn  the  relatively  few  hours  devoted  to  the 
performance  arts,  drama  and  selected  public 
affairs  programs  with  which  they  disagree, 
they  iKnore  the  vital  educational  and  com- 
munity proMiains  and  services  public  broad- 
casters are  providing  programs  and  services 
which  have  little  or  no  advertising  or  com- 
mercial value  and  will  never  be  offered  by 
commercial  companies. 

"Yes.  lip  service  is  given  to  •■Se.same  Street 
and  Mister  Rogers'  Neighborhood  "  (who 
could  attack  Big  Bird  or  Fred  Rogers?)  But 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  underlying  edu- 
cational mission  of  public  broadcasting.  Per- 


haps it  was  a  mistake  to  change  the  name 
from  Educational  Broadcasting  to  Public 
Broadcasting  Ijack  in  the  1960s.  Whatever  the 
name  the  original  purpo.se  remains. 

Public  Broadcasting  is  here  to  help  edu- 
cate, motivate  and  uplift  an  American  pub- 
lic, which,  by  all  accounts,  finds  it,s  edu- 
cational system  wanting.  We  at  WCNY  are 
proud  of  the  job  we  are  doing.  But  we  have 
allocated  few  of  our  precious  resources  to 
promotion.  And  so.  even  our  inost  ardent  de- 
fenders ix)int  to  programs  like  •'Nova." 
•Masterpiece  Theatre"  and.  of  course.  "Ses- 
ame Street."  Those  prime  time  presen- 
tations arc  worth  paying  for.  and  almost  all 
their  support  actually  comes  from  member- 
ship and  business  dollars. 

However,  such  programs  even  master- 
Iiieces  like  "The  Civil  War  "  are  but  the  tip  of 
the  public  broadcasting  iceljerg. 

Have  you  ever  heard  about  those  daytime 
progranis  which  go  under  the  heading  of  In- 
structional Television?  Each  week  during 
the  school  year.  WCNY'  broadcasts  25  hours 
of  progranis  designed  priinarily  lor  in-school 
u.se.  Selected  and  scheduled  with  the  advice 
of  local  educators,  those  programs  are  uti- 
lized by  Central  New  York  teachers  in  over 
650  schools. 

College  students  benefit,  too.  Many  have 
gained  college  credit  through  the  use  of  tele- 
courses  broadca.st  on  WCNY.  Ami,  this 
month,  WCNY's  Director  of  Educational 
Services  is  meeting  with  Utica-Rome  higher 
eilucation  representatives  to  expand  the  uti- 
lization of  these  telecourses. 

George  Will  .says  public  broadcasting 
serves  an  elitist  segment  of  society.  There  is 
nothing  elitist  about  the  children  who  watch 
"I«imb  Chops  Play-Along."  "Where  in  the 
World  is  Carmen  Sandiego?"  or  -Sesame 
Street.  "  Theie  is  nothing  elitist  about  the 
shop  foreman  at  a  local  industry  who  plans 
to  utilize  a  recent  Sunday  evening  program 
alxjut  creativity  in  the  work  place. 

And  there  is  nothing  elitist  about  the 
thousands  of  Central  New  Yorkers  who  con- 
tributed over  2:i.000  hours  of  volunteer  time 
to  WCNY  this  past  year.  George  Will.  Jesse 
Helms  and  their  vocal  friends  should  talk  to 
the.se  volunteers  and  hear  how  much  they 
value  the  contributions  of  public  broadcast- 
ing to  the  quality  of  their  families'  lives.  Mr. 
Will  should  talk  to  the  librarians  who  know 
how  many  kids  have  \>oen  motivated  to  read 
because  of  -Reading  Rainbow." 

Public  broadcasting  has  made  a  difference 
for  over  a  quarter  century.  WCNY  will  con- 
tinue to  make  a  difference  because  close  to 
30.000  individuals  and  families  in  Central 
New  York  care  enough  to  suppoit  us  finan- 
cially. And  we'll  make  a  difference  because, 
as  a  public  broadcaster,  our  bottom  line  is 
comprised  of  programming  and  service. 

(Richard  W.  Russell  is  president  and  chief 
execut  ive  officer  of  WCNY-TV  FM.  i 

WMirr  TV  17.  WMHX  TV  45.  WMHT 
FM  89.1.  WRHV  FM  88.7.  WMHT 
RISE  .57. 

Sihenrrtadii.  SY.  .April  ;i.  1992. 
Senator  Danikl  Paikick  Moynihan. 
Hussell    Senute    Ollice    liuilding.    Washington. 
DC. 
DKAK  Sknator  Moynihan:   I  thought  you 
would  be  interested  in  this  column  which  ran 
this  week  in  The  Capital  District  Business 
Review.  It's  the  most  recent  endorsement  in 
our  local  press  of  the  importance  of  contin- 
ued federal  funding  for  public  broadcasting. 

Public  approval  and  financial  support  for 
public  broadcasting  is  at  an  all-time  high— 
but  federal  funding  remains  an  essential 
source  of  revenue  for  all  public  stations.  Our 
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i.-Mim.  ■■>  .11.'  alieadv  struineil  lo  f.he  utiu'-i 
Now   ami   riimbPisottii'   ie|)oitiiiK    .sfrucluips 
will  scilouslv  |i!opai(llzi>  ii  pio«i!\tii  tieliveiv 
.system    whii'li    aliemlv    has   sutiii  iont   ovfi- 
siKht  at.  the  sLal.p  ami  loial  level. 

On  bphair  of  the  vIpwpis  ami  IIsIciums  you 
lepivwnt.   I  a.sk  you   to  votn   In   favor  of  .S. 
1.504  and  oppose  any  ariicnilnipnts  to  <  hani4e 
the  piesont  aiiountlriu  lOMiiIatlons 
Sincerely. 

Wll.l.IAM  lO.   HAI.KV,  .Jl    , 

I'rcauleni  and  (Icnrral  MunaQi-r. 

IKiotii  the  Capital  DIstrit  t  Business  Review. 

Apr.  «  12,  19921 

CONGHK.S.S  PUI.I.IM!  I't.lC.  ON  fTHMC 

HUdAUC.AS'l'INO 

(Uy  .Jay  Silver  iiia in 
Dul  you  wall  h  The  Civil  Wai'  on  TV  Are 
you  a  reuulnr  viewer  of  'The  MiNeil  I.ehiei- 
•  Newshour."'  "Wall  Stieel  Week,"  'Computei- 
Chronitles"  or  ••Washington  Week  in  Re- 
view"? How  aljout  your  spouse  ami  children? 
Do  they  wateh  ■•Sesame  Stieet."  "Live  iVoni 
Lincoln  Center."  '•Reading  Rainbow"  or 
'•Oreat  Performances"? 

These  prot^rams  all  come  to  you  via  public 
television.  Locally,  that's  WMHT  Channel  17. 
Hut  those  shows  may  not  Ite  on  your  home 
screen  for  much  lonner  if  some  top  eleited 
officials  have  their  way. 

Public  television  is  an  essential  alter 
native  to  the  purely  market  driven,  commer- 
cial use  of  this  country's  most  poweiful  com- 
munications tool  television.  Its  prouram 
ininn  Is  l)ased  on  the  value  ol  the  piomam  to 
the  viewer,  not  on  the  number  of  viewers  de- 
livered to  advertisers  or  accumulated  for 
cable  subscription  services. 

Bui  .some  of  TV  and  radio's  most  populai' 
pto«rams,  the  networks  that  «cneiate  them. 
an<l  the  radio  and  television  stations 
(WAMC  FM,  WMHT  KM  and  TV.  locally  I 
that  carry  them  are  in  danger  of  losing  the 
federal  fundimr  that  supports  them. 

Congress  is  discussing  a  t)ill  reauthoiizinK 
the  fundint;  for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  for  fi.sial  years  199-1  96,  known 
as  the  Puldic  Telecommunications  Act  of 
1991  (SLOW).  This  is  the  basic  law  authorizing; 
fedeial  support  of  public  broadca.stlnK  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Corpoiation  for  Puldic  Broadcastin«, 
111  turn,  distributes  money  to  hundreds  of 
Public  Broadcasting'  Service  and  National 
Public  Radio  licen.sees  across  the  counliy 
throuKh  annual  urants  that  account  for 
ai)out  17  percent  of  individual  stations'  an 
nual  income. 

LosinK  that  fundlnu  would  mean  death  for 
some  stations;  for  others,  it  would  require  a 
severe  curtainment  of  operations.  For  you 
and  me,  it  would  mean  the  loss  of  tremen- 
dously valuable  asset.s  media  that  shouhl 
continue  to  exist  without  restrictions  ham 
pel  Inn  their  creativity  ami  vitality. 

What  does  public  broadcastintr  cost  you 
and  me?  Well,  the  fundlnu  for  the  Corponi- 
tion  for  Public  Hroad(  astiiiM  is  Jl.06  for  both 
public  television  ami  radio  80  pennies  for 
TV  and  26  cents  fot  radio. 

WMHT  receives  $800,000  annually  from  thi' 
Feils  toward  a  $6  million  l)Ud«et. 

The  House  version  of  .siiiO'l  pas.seit  on  a 
voice  vole  last  year.  However,  now  that  the 
bill  is  before  Senate,  seven  conservative  sen- 
ators ,Jes.se  Helms  and  Robert  Dole  amonK 
them  are  pioposiUK  amendments  that  would 
increase  federal  inleifereiue  In  public  broad 
castintf. 

If  passed,  the  amendment  would  establish  ii 
new  ranwe  of  repoitint^  reiiuirements  and  an 
additional  reiiuirement  that  stations  and 
other  tcrant  re<ipionts  keep  track  of  every 
Kovornment  dollar  spent  on  every  program. 


Aii\  :  ui>  [»n-~n  h>i  t.ii'.iti'i  luiiirol?  These 
.senatois  object  to  "laxpayeis  dollars"  beiuK 
u.sed  to  produce  controversial  prouraminini; 
such  as  'Toiinues  Untied.  "  a  documentary  on 
nay  black  males,  and  "Maila's  Story." 
which,  accordinK  to  the  senators,  glorified 
the  lives  of  .Salvndnoran  guerrillas. 

At  first  blush,  these  requliementji  for  ac 
1  ouiitabiluy  seem  fair. 

Fad  i.s,  however,  that  New  York  state's 
public  brondcnstinn  stntions.  which  aie  char- 
tered by  the  state  Board  of  Regents,  have 
oversiuhl  from  the  state  Kducation  Depatt- 
ment.  Ami  more  ImportJinlly.  stations  like 
WMHT  are  accountable  to  local  people  and 
local  tastes  i.hiouMh  the  boaids  of  trustees 
that  hold  their  licenses. 

These  new  leixMtinn  resirictions    oop.s,  re 
nuirements    are  both  burden.some  and  reilun 
dant.  It  will  make  it  more  costly  for  stations 
to  o|)erate  and  hamiX'i   their  abilities  to  de 
vidop  piomams. 

The  piopo.sed  amendments  al.so  Include  re 
strii  tlons    on    prouram    content,    involvini; 
when  cert.iiin   programs  can   be  aired.  This 
should    be    dealt   with    locally,    rather   than 
through  .some  asinine  feileral  retfulation. 

(tiven  the  oversight  public  television  has 
trom  loial  stations  ami  the  Feileral  Commu- 
nications Commission,  is  there  really  any 
need  to  have  some  federal  bureaucrat  over- 
seeing additional  content-based  lestriitions? 
Are  we  not  mown  up  cnouiih  to  channe  the 
station  or  turn  off  the  set? 

Are  we  satisfied  with  public  television?  It 
certainly  would  apjwar  so.  For  "25  years,  we 
the  public,  have  proviileil  the  lion's  share  of 
the  fundluK^  nalionwitle  for  the  enterprise 
called  public  broadcaslini?.  At  WMHT. 
WAMC  and  nationally,  contributions  are  at 
an  all  time  hlKh.  WMHT's  most  recent  '23-day 
membership  drive  neneraled  2.62:5  new  mem- 
bers. niviiiK'  the  station  aiiout  H2.0(X)  mem 
bars. 

Clearly,   the  system   works.  The  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting'  deserves  contin 
ued    fundinx    without    cuml>er.some    fedei-al 
re»iulations  and  overslKht. 

Wk.stkk.n  Ni.w  Yduk 
PiiHi.ic  BuoAiiCAs-riNO  Asmk;iati(in. 

Itulhili).  .\Y.  May  Jl.  191)2. 
Hon.  Daniki.  Patiuck  Movnihan, 
('..v.    Sfjialc.    Hussrll   Smalf    Olftrr    HutUhng. 
WashinglDU.  DC. 

Dkah  Sknatok  Moyn'IHAn  I  understand  a 
debate  and  vote  on  the  authorization  bill  for 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  for 
FY  1994  199«>  will  be  held  next  week  ilt  was 
approved  by  the  Hou.se  in  late  1991.1 

As  you  know,  six  Senators,  led  by  Senators 
Ooi.K  and  Hki..m.  have  made  this  into  a  con- 
troversial bill.  They  have  questioned  the  bal- 
ance and  objectivity  of  public  broadcast! nn 
and  have  even  su^wested  that  commercial 
broadcasters  ml^ht  be  willing  lo  provide 
such  .services  as  broadcasts  to  the  schools, 
service  to  OKI)  sludents,  undertakinK  broad- 
cast literacy  projects,  etc.  Unfortunately, 
many  recent  stateiiients  have  been  based  on 
inaccurate  or  Incomplete  information  and  or 
understandinu  of  what  public  broadciustinK  is 
and  how  it  works. 

At  a  time  when  our  State  fundinK  has  been 
cut  by  44%  In  just  two  years,  continued  Fed- 
eral fundini;  is  imperative  if  all  our  citizens 
are  lo  receive  public  TV  and  radio  .services 
free  of  chiuife.  The  new  authorization  bill 
contains  funds  for  additional  services  to  be 
provided  to  education,  at  a  time  when  that 
Institution  is  so  badly  in  neeil  of  help. 

I  know  that  leadership  ol  the  Commerce 
(Committee  has  met  with  the  several  concern 
•Senators,  with  a  view  toward  workinK  out  a 


conipioniise  with  some  aiiicniiii!iTii>  .mu  mm 
locjuy  laiiKuane  which  would  allow  the  leKls- 
lation  to  proceed  while  at  the  .same  time  un- 
derlining: publit:  TVs  responsibilities  in  the 
,'irea  of  objectivity. 

We  understand  additional  amendments  are 
llalde  to  l>e  offered  by  individual  memliers.  I 
want  to  ask  you  lo  supjioi  t  only  those 
amendments  which  have  the  support  of  the 
Committee  leadership.  They  are  the  amend- 
ments which  both  advocates  and  opponents 
have  aKieed  on.  Plea.se  resist  any  other 
amendments,  however  well-intentioned  they 
mlKht  seem. 

We  would  also  apprei  late  it  if  you  would 
make  a  lloor  statement  of  your  lonusHindinK 
and  stroiiK  suppoit  for  publi<;  bioadcaslinM. 

May  I  ask  on  behalf  of  our  70,000  members 
if  vou  will  be  able  to  help  us? 
Sincerely. 

.;.  MicHAKi.  Com. INS, 

I'rfsidenl. 

THK  .S'l'A'rK  KimCA-riON  DKrAltTMKNT/ 
TDK  UNIVKIISITV  ok  THK   STA'I'K  OK 

Nkw  Youk, 

Alhani/.  -VV.  .U(i|/  12,  1992. 
Re.  S.  15(M. 

Hon.  DANIKI.  PATHlfK  MoVNIHAN. 

I'.S.  Sciialf,  Husxfll  .Small-  oiiuc  limldmg. 
Waslniiglnn.  DC. 
Dkah  sknatok  Movnihan:  The  print  and 
electronic  press  have  been  replete  of  late 
with  argument,  debate  and  some  discussion 
renardinif  the  merits  of  fundini;  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  (CPBi  whkh  in 
turn  funds  in  part  our  nation's  public  tele- 
vision and  public  radio  stations.  I  would  like 
to  adil  my  opinion  to  the  ilis(  ussion  and  re- 
quest your  help  in  lesolvintf  this  situation.  I 
■•eu'ard  the  fundinK  that  comes  to  New  York 
State  public  television  and  publit-  radio  sta 
tlons  as  an  important  part  of  the  resources 
available  to  malntjiin  e<lucatlonal  quality  in 
New  York  State.  Becau.se  I  feel  that  way.  I 
am  Kiateful  for  your  affjiniative  vote  in 
Mail  h  for  cloture  on  S.  1504,  the  Public 
Bioadcastinir  Act.  That  action  was  quite 
helpful. 

Now  I  ask  for  your  continued  support  for 
this  legislation  as  it  comes  to  debate  on  the 
Senate  iloor.  It  is  import4\nt  lo  support  con- 
tinued federal  financing  of  public  broadcast 
IriK  (luite  simply  becau.se  it  is  an  im|X)itant. 
even  essential  element  in  the  educational  re- 
sources available  to  New  York  State  citi- 
zens. Your  support  on  the  floor  would  be  e.s- 
pecially  appreciated.  Plea.se  don't  permit 
ideologic  smoke  .screens  to  obscure  the  re- 
ality of  the  need  for  public  broadca.slins.  es- 
pecially public  television's  educational  serv- 
ices. Public  television  piovides  educational 
resources  both  on  screen  and  through  com- 
munity outreach  at  all  levels  of  education 
preschool.  K  12,  college  credit  courses.  hi>rh 
school  equivalency  (GKDi,  literacy  edu- 
cation, inservice  teacher  trainiiik'  and  other 
professional  staff  development. 

Please  remember  that  New  York  State's 
pul)lic  television  and  radio  stations  espe- 
cially WNKTNew  York  City  depend  heavily 
on  CPB  fumlint:  for  proiluction.  These  re- 
souices  help  keep  New  York  City  the  com- 
munications capital  of  the  world. 

Finally,  plea.se  don't  allow  the  proposed 
legislation  to  be  battere<l  by  the  aiidilion  of 
amendments  which  would  constrain  the  free 
expression  of  ideas  and  the  healthy  flow  of 
program  minK. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  my 
recommended  suppoit  for  the  public  broad- 
castinn  bill.  S.  \5M.  Thank  you  too  for  your 
continueil  support  of  education   issues  and 


..■^■islaiion.  It  IS  vital  to  the  public  health  of 
Niw  York  State. 
Sincerely. 

THOM.'^S  SOBAL. 

Rochester,  NY, 

.vra.w  J5.  1992. 
Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moymhan. 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
\^j.'ihington.  DC. 

Dkar  Pat:  A  number  of  people  here  in 
Rochester  has  asked  me  to  be  in  touch  with 
yuu  with  respect  to  the  Corporate  for  Public 
Br(i;niiastin^  Reauthorization  Bill  S.  1504.  I 
gather  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion about  this  Bill,  and  that  they  center 
on  proposed  amendments  concerning  funding 
amounts,  accountability,  balance,  objectiv 
ity  and  other  such  things. 

As  you  undoubtedly  know.  WXXI  here  in 
Rochester  is  a  strong  and  vital  part  of  our 
community.  We  value  all  aspects  of  its 
broadcasting  activities,  and  urge  your  active 
support  on  behalf  of  the  CPB  It  .-eems  to  us 
that  those  who  are  attacking  it  are  doing  so 
for  reasons  which  fail  to  recognize  the  im- 
pact of  public  broadcasting  on  all  aspects  of 
our  Community.  This  idea  that  somehow 
public  broadcasting  is  an  elitist  activity  just 
does  not  hold  water.  One  need  only  look  at 
the  programs  in  our  schools  to  understand 
that  this  is  not  so. 

I  understand  from  Bill  Pearce  that  the  dis- 
closure amendment  that  has  been  suggested 
provides  for  an  expanded  public  inspection 
file  that  demonstrates  how  CPB  spends  its 
federal  funds.  He  tells  me  that  WXXI  can  live 
•.v;th  this  amendment.  He  also  tells  me  that 
WXXI  supports  the  Objectivity  and  Balance 
.Amendment  since  it  changes  very  litL'.e  our 
station's  existing  procedures  to  ensure  bal- 
ance. In  a  political  world,  a  compromise  is 
appropriate,  and  this  amendment  is  sup- 
ported as  a  compromise  to  facilitate  passage 
of S.  1504. 

Finally,  as  I  am  sure  you  know.  Bill  Pearce 
is  a  fine  man  who  has  done  a  super  job  in  our 
community.  I  believe  that  he  has  been  in 
touch  with  your  people.  We  here  in  Roch- 
ester value  him  and  his  thinking  very  much 
and  support  him  in  his  endeavors  to  main- 
tain the  role  and  responsibility  to  public 
broadcasting. 
Many  thanks  and  best  personal  regards, 
.Sincerely. 

David  L.  Hokfberg. 

wsKG  Public  Broadcasting. 

Bxnghamion.  SY. 
Office  of  Senator  Moynihan.  ATTN:  Richard 

Eaton.  Administrative  Aide. 
From:  Michael  J.  Ziegler. 
Dale;  May  18.  1992. 

I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  this 
Op  Kd  piece  which  recently  appeared  in  Bing- 
ham ton.  I  hope  we  can  count  on  the  senator's 
support  when  S.  1504  comes  to  the  floor  for  a 
vote.  It  is  vitally  important  that  amend- 
ments, even  apparently  innocuous  ones,  are 
not  attached  to  the  bill.  In  particular  the 
possible  McConnell  amendment,  if  passed, 
will  seriously  undermine  the  goals  of  the  1967 
Public  Broadcasting  Act-to  have  CPB  serve 
.IS  a  heat  shield  between  the  government 
funding  and  public  television  iPTVi  program 
content  decisions-  by  giving  the  impression 
that  l^V  is  directly  funded  and  controlled 
by  the  governmeni.  This  could  call  into  seri- 
ous question  the  integrity  of  programs  like 
the  MacNeil  Lehrer  News-  hour  as  well  as 
WSKG's  extensive  local  news  and  public  af- 
fairs programs. 

Please  don't  hesitate  to  call  me  if  you'd 
like  to  discuss  our  position  on  this  bill  fur- 
ther. 


iKroin  the  Press  &  San-Bu;jet;n.  May  A.  1992] 
Gkorge  Will  Has  Wrong  View  ok  B:g  Bird 

I  By  Michael  J.  Zieglen 
.^gainst  my  often  positive  reaction  to 
George  VViir.<  columns,  my  response  to  his 
.■\pnl  23  piece  ( -Big  Bird  Doesn't  Need  a  Sub- 
sidy"! was  astonishment.  The  column  was 
neither  accurate  nor  honest.  Even  allowing 
for  a  certain  conservative  bias  in  his  view,  it 
was  astonishingly  shallow,  taadly  researched, 
and  illogical. 

Mr.  Will  made  three  critical  errors  in  his 
piece: 

That  the  programs  on  public  broadcasting 
are  commercially  valuable  and  ought  to  be 
sold  to  commercial  broadcasters  or  cable  in- 
terests. 

That  the  reserves  of  the  Children's  Tele- 
vision Workshop  iCTW.  producer  of  Sesame 
Streets  are  obscenely  large  and  make  it  inap- 
propriate for  that  organization  to  receive 
anv  federal  funding. 

That  the  audience  of  public  broadcasting  is 
well-educated  and  wealthy,  not  really  need- 
ing public  broadcasting,  and  well-off  enough 
to  pay  for  it  if  they  must  have  it. 

In  response.  I  would  say  simply  that  if  the 
programs  could  be  successful  on  commercial 
TV.  they  would  already  be  there.  1  trust  the 
functioning  of  the  capitalist  marketplace  las 
surely  Mr.  Will  should)  enough  to  be  certain 
that  if  The  Civil  War.  or  .Vora.  or  Great  Per- 
formances, or  Sesame  Street  were  commer- 
cially viable,  they  would  be  seen  elsewhere. 
There  is  a  reason  why  the  great  programs  of 
public  broadcasting  aren't  seen  on  ABC  or 
A&E:  They  don't  deliver  enough  eyeballs  to 
commercials  to  have  a  chance  in  that  me- 
dium. 

From  personal  experience.  I  know  that 
most  of  the  standouts  on  public  TV  were 
first  ••pitched"  to  commercial  broadcasters. 
without  success.  And.  when  we  do  come  up 
with  a  winner  that  might  be  useful  commer- 
cially, it  rapidly  moves,  or  a  clone  is  cre- 
ated. The  Muppet  Show  came  to  life  that  way. 
and  lapsed  into  obscurity  after  a  few  seasons 
on  a  commercial  network.  Virtually  all  the 
specialty  cable  channels  which  have  tried  to 
build  a  commercial  success  upon  PBS  look- 
alike  programs  are  languishing,  for  sale,  or 
out  of  business.  And  they  reach  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  audience  public  television 
serves. 

Which  leads  to  the  second  point  Mr.  Will 
makes  in  error.  Children's  Television  Work- 
shop does  have  large  reserves.  They  give  it 
the  staying  power  to  keep  programs  alive, 
unlike  the  fate  of  the  Muppets  on  commer- 
cial TV.  The  reserves  make  it  possible  for 
WSKG  to  buy  Sesame  Street  and  other  CTW 
programs  at  a  third  or  less  of  the  actual  pro- 
duction cost.  The  reserves  pay  for  the  re- 
search that  results  in  new  programs  being 
created  and  current  programs  constantly 
freshened.  They  also  make  possible  outreach 
efforts  that  no  commercial  funds  would  ever 
pay  for.  such  as  the  $10,000  grant  WSKG  has 
just  received  to  pilot  a  project  which  will 
train  day  care  workers  to  use  Sesame  Street 
with  great  educational  effectiveness  in  their 
homes  and  schools. 

The  careful  and  responsible  marketing 
1  contrast  it  to  the  Ninja  Turtles  binge i  of 
Sesame  Street  characters  produces  this  re- 
serve, and  it  could  be  far  larger  if  CTW  were 
to  take  the  gloves  off  and  promote  their 
products  as  aggressively  and  as 
exploitatively  as  they  would  if  they  were 
profit  driven. 

Withholding  federal  funding  to  CTW  be- 
cause of  its  careful  success  would  end  all  the 
commercially  unattractive  services  and  pro- 
grams they  provide,  and  in  effect  would  be 
punishing  them  for  their  success. 


The  most  insidious  logic  ir.  .Mr  \'» ...  .-  argu- 
ments lies  m  his  thoughtless  confusion  be- 
tween the  public  broadcasting  audience  and 
the  public  broadcasting  contributors.  Of 
course  they  a.'-e  different,  and  thank  God 
they  are.  The  contributors  are  up-scale  edu- 
cationally and  financially,  as  have  been 
most  philanthropists  over  the  years.  But  the 
audience  is  not.  The  viewers  and  listeners 
virtually  mirror  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  For  example,  30.8  percent  of  all  U.S. 
households  have  an  income  be* ween  $20,000 
and  $39,000  anually  compared  with  30  7  per- 
cent of  the  public  TV  audience. 

.^s  Bruce  Chnstensen.  president  of  PBS. 
said  in  response  to  the  Will  piece,  -Public 
Television  is  for  everyone.  Its  audience  re- 
flects the  nation  as  a  whole  in  terms  of  in- 
come, education  level,  race,  occupation,  age 
and  sex.  Mr.  Will  likely  finds  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  anyone  beneath  his  education  or 
income  level  would  watch  intelligent  public 
TV  programming.  But  they  do." 

Viewers  and  listeners  do  not  have  to  give, 
and  if  they  don't,  no  one  will  know.  But 
many  do:  Viewers  and  listeners  make  up  the 
largest  single  source  of  funding. 

One  can  but  hope  that  George  Will  will 
think  in  a  more  balanced  and  objective  man- 
ner (a  characteristic  that  he  excoriates  pub- 
lic TV  for  the  absence  ofi  before  he  passes 
final  Judgment  on  public  broadcasting.  Or 
perhaps  he  should  change  advisors  and  reject 
the  spurious  logic  of  such  ••intellectual  gi- 
ants "  as  Jesse  Helms. 

The  writer  is  president  of  WSKG.  this 
areas  public  broadcasting  radio  and  tele- 
vision outlet. 

WXXI  Television. 
Rochester.  .V>'.  May  11.  1992. 
Re  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  Re- 
authorization. 
Hon.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan. 
Russell    Senate    Office    Building.    Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  Moynihan:  On  May  12th.  the 
Senate  will  re-visit  the  CPB  Reauthorization 
Bill  S.1504.  Proposed  amendments  have  held 
up  funding  the  CPB  for  fiscal  years  1994-1996 
for  several  months  and  your  support  tomor- 
row on  the  Senate  floor  is  crucial  m  the  pas- 
sage of  this  Bill.  We  strongly  urge  you  to 
support  this  Bill,  but  with  the  funding  levels 
restored  to  the  levels  provided  in  the  Bill 
passed  by  the  House. 

We  understand  amendments  to  the  Bill 
have  been  proposed.  The  following  con- 
stitutes WXXIs  position  regarding  the  pro- 
posed amendments: 

The  Disclosure  amendment,  which  provides 
for  an  expanded  public  inspection  file  to 
demonstrate  how  CPB  spends  its  federal 
funds,  is  unnecessary  in  our  opinion.  How- 
ever. WXXI  would  not  oppose  the  amend- 
ment if  its  inclusion  is  necessary  for  CPB 
funding. 

The  Objectivity  and  Balance  amendment 
would  impose  a  requirement  that  WXXI  al- 
ready meets,  and  therefore  the  amendment 
would  have  very  little  effect  on  WXXI.  We 
support  the  amendment  as  a  compromise  to 
facilitate  passage  of  S.1504. 

WXXI  does  not  support  the  Funding  Levels 
amendment,  which  may  freeze  annual  fund- 
ing at  $275  million  for  all  three  years.  We 
would  prefer  restoration  of  the  funding  to 
$310  million  in  1994.  $375  million  in  1995  and 
$425  million  in  1996.  the  levels  of  the  Bill  al- 
ready passed  by  the  House.  The  new  monies 
are  designated  to  enhance  programming  in 
areas  such  as  pre-school  and  classroom  edu- 
cation, and  adult  illiteracy. 

These  monies  are  urgently  needed  to  allow 
WXXI  to  continue  providing  the  quality  pro- 
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ur;LiiiiiHiii^    ihal.    tin*    Hot  hostpf    comnuiiilL.v 
has  eniovi''!   in  the  pjist.   We  liust.  tlijit.  you 
will  loiitimie  voiir  siippoi  t  lor  CI'H. 
HiiicPiel.v. 

RoitKur  K.  Hkovvn. 

( 'luimtutii. 

AssdCMAiioN  1)1-  lNi)Kn;Ni)i;\T 

VlliKd  AND  KlI.MMAKKKS,  iNC, 

\rii'  YfUk.  XY.  Aprili'.  /W.'. 
He  S.  1501 

Hon.  Daniim.  Movniman. 
U.S.  Srmilr.  Witshiinitoii.  DC. 

F)KAI(  SKNAInu  MitVMHAN-  I  Ulll  Wlltiim  VOU 
us  rif'sldenr  ot  thi'  (lat  ioiiwlile  5,000  iin'iiibei 
Assoiiiitloii  ol  liiile|)eiii|piil  Video  nn<l  Kilni 
Milkers  (AIV'Ki,  iiri  oruaiiizalion  thiit.  id 
cluiles  Severn!  thousanil  New  York  residents. 
I  have  been  told  thai  in  conrerence  lom- 
mittee  leeentl.v  Senator  Dole  asked  II  there 
is  anyone  in  the  Senale  who  su|)p<irts  the 
Independent,  Television  Servlt  e  (ITVSi. 
Please  tell  Senator  Inouye  that,  you  support 
ITVS.  a  vital  part,  ot  s.  I.W.  Heauthorization 
ot  t.hp  (.'orpoialloii  Ibr  I'ul>lir  Hroadrastlnn. 

Vou  may  reiall  that  lor  a  deiiule  alter  thi- 
1978  Tclei  oniniunkatloiis  Act  was  passe<l 
there  was  liureasinn  evideiiie  that  intlepeiul 
ent  proiluiers  weie  siniiificantly  e.xeludi-d 
IrotM  lundinK.  although  the  Act  specifiially 
pi'ovided  lor  that  linnlinn.  It  wa.s  only  alter 
e.\tensive  etiorts  by  the  nieinbers  ot  our  or 
Manization  and  many  otheis,  that  the  Henute 
and  House  determined  our  ilaiills  wiire  just 
and  valid.  ,ind  theietore  enacted  legislation 
that,  led  to  the  creation  ot  ITVS.  Then  exten 
slve  nenotlations  with  CI'H,  whb  h  had  re- 
sisted the  ITVS.  finally  led  to  an  at;i'eemenf. 
whii'h  is  only  now  in  place.  After-  well  ovrr 
2.00U  producers  submitteil  pro|X)sals  the  fiisl 
25  grants  were  recently  announced.  Half  of 
those  urants  are  for  New  York  reslilents. 

The  ITVS  lepre.seius  the  tiue  mandate  and 
what  we  believe  is  the  most  imimrtant  ele 
ment  of  public  television  in  this  country 
the  oppottunlty  for  the  diverse  viewpoints 
ami  visions  of  America  to  be  .seen  and  hoard. 
Senators  Helms  and  Dole,  who  are  repotted 
to  be  holdini.;  up  S.  150-1.  mu.st  know  that  that 
iliver.sity  cannot  be  narrowly  defined  or  ill- 
wa.vs  meet  the  standards  of  those  who  hold 
differing  views.  Klsks  may  bi-  taken  to  en 
courage  that  diveisity.  so  Ioiik  restricted  by 
the  media  until  ITVs.  Now.  with  ITVS, 
there  is  a  new  and  important  mound  break 
inu  chaiik^e  tor  public  lelevl.sion.  It  needs 
your  support  and  the  support  o!  vour  col- 
leagues .so  that  it  <-an  flourish.  When  it  does 
It  will  be  lor  the  benefit  of  the  American 
people,  who  will  learn  much  from  these  new 
proKinms.  who  will  truly  be  in  a  better  (Xtsi- 
tion  to  enwawe  In  the  e.s.sentlal  dialogue  of 
our  democratic  sy.stem,  a  system  which  can 
only  nourish  if  the  diverse  visions  and  vii-ws 
of  its  citizens  has  the  opptnlunlty  to  e.xpress 
if.seit.  Thi-y  will  be  able  to  do  .so  with  ITVS. 
That  Is  why  you  and  your  collenuues  agreed 
to  .set  it  up.  I'lea.se  keep  it  alive! 
Yours  very  truly. 

Htiniaci  KicirrKU. 

I'rrsiilriil. 

VVCNY  TV. 

Si/niiii>if   ,\y,  Mairh  I'.i.  I</!I2. 
Hon.  Damki.  PA-ridcK  Moymhan. 
lUissrll  .Sciiittr  Ollirr  liuMliHi. 

WllsllUKIlDH.  IK'. 

Dkak  SknA'I-ok  Mdv.niman  We  thouKh  you 
would  like  to  see  the  enclosed  editorial  from 
today's  Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

Your    su|>port     of    public    broadcastiim    is 
meatly  appreciated, 
sine  erely. 

Pai'I.  A.  Dl  NN. 
IHrrrUn.  Corponiir  CnnmiitniiiKwiis. 


I  From  the  Post  St^uidard.  Mar    l:i.  19921 
Tahc.ki-:  Pum.icTV 
The  I  allure  cops  are  nt  it  a^'ain. 
Last  year  they  attacked  the  National  Kn 
dowment  for  the  Arts.  In  Kebruai  v.  Pat  Bu- 
chanan. Sen.  Jesse  Helms  and  Co.  persuaded 
;i  nun  shy   Presiilent  (ieoi>;e   Hu>h  U)  let  no 
NKA  1  hlef  .John   Kiohnmayer.  a  dantterous 
ladital    cleverly    disKui.sed   as   n   HOP   mod- 
erate. 

Now  the  Watchdogs  of  Ile^eneracy  have  set 
tlioir  sImIiIs  on  the  Corporatbjn  for  Public 
HtoadcastiiiK,  whose  three-year  federal  ap- 
propriation Is  up  for  reconsideration  by  the 
(.'oii>;ress. 

The  rlnht  wiiKc  crit.ii  s  don't  want  u\x  dol 
lars  to  be  s|HMit  on  any  cultural  enterprises 
they  don't  approve  of.  When  It  comes  to  con- 
troversial proKiammlnt;,  like  publii-  TV's 
film  "ToiiKues  liiiiled"  about  Kay  black  life, 
they  urow  a|j«jplecllc.  They  iilso  complain 
al>out  ■'liberal  bias."  One  allewed  example 
Hill  Moyeis,  that  danuerous  lii>eral,  is  ifoinn 
to  cover  the  1992  presidential  election  foi- 
PBS. 

Hidlculous  as  their  campiiiKn  may  .sound, 
the  i-rltlcs  have  manaueii  to  shelve  the  CPU 
lundiii!,'  measure.  Which  says  something 
al)Out  our  crave-i  political  climate.  When 
politics  starts  callinM  the  shot,s  in  lultuie 
and  art,  the  quality  of  life  in  the  nation 
biies  i\  subtle  but  insidious  threat. 

In  their  unholy  iiuest  tor  a  culture  free 
from  tliversity.  free  from  experiment  and 
risk,  the  rik'ht  winxeis  may  simply  be  pan- 
dering for  iwlltical  wain.  More  li  i«htenin»,'  is 
the  po.ssibillty  they  i-i-ally  believe  the  hoi; 
wash  they  are  spoutiru;. 

They  should  visit  Berlin  and  catch  the  cur- 
rent exhibition  of    -Denenerate  Art."  orini 
nally  staged  by  Adoll  Hitler  ami  Co.  back  in 
1937. 

•'Hitler  believed  art.  had  to  reflpcl  conven 
tioiial    ideas  of  beauty  and    nobility,  '   .said 
Chrlsloph  Stoelzl.  one  of  the  new  exhibit's 
organizers.  Sound  familial'.' 

Hitler  antl  his  propak'anda  czar.  Josef  Goeb- 
liel.s,  raided  Ceiinan  museums  for  examples 
of  what  they  thoutrht  was  iKunoKiaphii'.  sub- 
versive, anti  tiemian  art.  The  Nazis  stui  k 
red  tjiKS  on  works  of  subsidized  artist..s.  not 
IliK  they  had  been  "paiil  lor  by  the  taxes  of 
Cerinaii  working'  fx-ople."  Souiul  familial.' 

Kxhibited  were  paint  lni;s  by  "denenerales" 
like  Paul  Klee.  Wasslly  Kaiaiinsky  aii<l  Marc 
Chagall,  who  wouldn't  raise  a  decibel  of  pro- 
test toilay.  Theie  was  also  art  by  t)tto  I>ix. 
Cieoi'Ke  Orosz  and  Max  Beckmann  stronu 
stuff  that  .some  viewers  In  1992  would  still 
consider  -deKenenite." 

Hut  the  point  is  not  to  plea.se  everyone. 
••Modern  art  Is  about  tndlvliluality.'^  said 
Stoelzl.  'No  one  perception  of  leality  can  Ih* 
accepted  as  an  absolute  truth.  The  Na'/.is 
knew  they  had  to  crush  that  idea  in  order  to 
survive. " 

SpeakliiK  nt  the  show's  openlnu,  German 
Koroiun  Minister  Hans  Dietrich  Genscher 
called  the  Nazi  culture  craikdown  a  step 
toward  the  catastrophe  that  produced  the 
mass  murder  of  KuroiH-an  Jews  and  the  war 
of  extermination  a>;alnst  Germany's  neiwh 
lx)i-s." 

The  pftiliamenl  s|)ent  $2.5  million  to  sup 
port  the  exhibit  a  notable  i;esture  when 
Bonn  must  also  underwrite  the  huue  cost  of 
rebuilding  the  lormer  Kast  Germany.  That 
support,  without  striiiKs,  is  a  key  to  sustain- 
itiK  cultural  vitality. 

"Political    freedom    is   ixjssible   only    in   a 
free  culture,  •  .said  Gensiiher.    ■•Artistic   and 
cultural  freedom  means,  aliove  all.  freedom 
Irom  all  Koveriiment  innuence." 
Get  the  messare.  .les.se.' 


llNlVKUSl-r^  (11-  Bill  Al,<i. 
STATK  UNlVKItsirv  ot  Ni;w  YoltK. 

April  J2,  am. 

Senator  DAMKI.  PAPUIfK  MnvMllAN. 
Kuwrll  SriKilc  Olfuv  HuiUtiiiil. 
Wa^liDHilDH.  IK'. 

Dkak  8knai-oii  Moynihan:  I  am  wIltln^;  vou 
ill  my  caiJiicity  as  Chaiiman  of  tiie  Hoard  of 
Advi.sors  of  the  National  Public  Kadio  Sta 
lion  WBKO  at  the  8t«te  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo. 

I  uiKe  you  most  siiouMly  to  supiiort  the 
I'utilb  Telecomiiiunlcations  Att  of  1991 
(Sl.^M.  Hou.se  Bill  HR2!r77p  which  pertains  to 
the  leauthorizution  ol  Public  Broad<  astiiiy. 

Kor  many  years,  well  prior  to  my  beiia;  ap 
pointed  Chaiiman  of  the  Advisoiy  Board.  I 
have  been  a  devoted  listener  to  National 
Public  Radio  (NPR).  In  most  (  ommunities. 
commercial  radio  services  offer  little  analy- 
sis or  <-4imtnent^uy  on  si^;iiifl(ant  national 
and  intei  national  events.  Most  commercial 
radio  news  is  provided  as  short  '-news  bites  ". 
I  believe  that  this  is  a  .serious  di'ficiency  in 
radio  seivlce  which  NPR  proyrammintf  can 
ameliorate  with  its  innovative  and  indeplh 
looks  at  Important  issues. 

Kiindini;  tor  Public  Broadcastiim  In  gen- 
eral, and  local  stations  in  particular,  is  criti- 
cal and  the  future  of  .some  local  public  radio 
TV  stations  may  be  in  jeopanly  if  Federal 
lundint;  is  reduced  siKnlficantlv. 

I  respectfully  leiiuest  ami  ur^e  you  to  sup- 
f)oit.  the  iiicrea.sed  fundiiiM  for  Public  Broad- 
casting ami  oppose  any  amendments  whi(  h 

(ai  could  infriime  on  a  local  station's  rinht 
to  determine  the  proijrammini;  whi(  h  best 
serves  a  local  community. 

Ill)  would  iiiU'ilere  in  any  program  content 
or  editorial  decision  making  or 

(c»  would  require  the  transfer  of  accounl- 
ablllt-y    for    prok'i'ummiim    ilecisions    to    be 
moved   Irom   the   local   stations  to   the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  BroadcastiUM  in  Washtnn 
ton. 

1  shoubl   be   delighted   to  offer  additional 
comment,s  on  this  issue  should  you  ie<iuire 
further  information.  Thankinn  you  in  antici- 
pation of  your  consideration  of  thl.s  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Al.AN  J.  DitlNNAN.  M.D..  D.D.S., 
I'lnlrysiir    (iiitt    Cliitiniian.    Dipiiiliwnl    i>l 
Oral      .Mi-ili(iiir:      ClHunmiii.       Ailvisiiru 
ll'iunl.  IVH/'O  Sa.7  FM. 

NiAOAUA  Mohawk  PimKit  Conr.. 

.Si/rai  ii.sr.  \Y.  Miinli  II,  l;if)2. 
Hon.  Daniki.  MitVNlllA.\. 

U.S.    StiKtU-.    Uussiil    Sritillf    Ol/Kc    llitlkltlKl. 
Wa\linicil"n,  IK'. 

Dkak  Si;\Arim  Moymiia."^  Fundlm;  lor  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadiustinu  (CPBi  is 
atjain  under  consideration.  I  strongly  sup- 
port continued  funding. 

On  a  local  basis.  I  have  been  fortunate  to 
Chair  the  Board  ol  Directoi-s  of  WCNY.  which 
IS  the  Public  Broadt  astlnw  television  and 
radio  st^itioii  in  Central  New  York.  The 
Board  t  onsists  of  community  leaders  from 
all  walks  of  life.  A  conscientious  job  of  pru- 
dent spemlinM  and  management  oversiitht  is 
followed. 

The  variety  and  quality  of  proMiamminfr. 
pro<luie<l  locally  and  purchased,  meets  an 
import.ant  need  In  our  lommunity.  Our  local 
wiilely  sup|x)rts  the  station  operations 
throuuh  membership  drives,  participation  in 
auctions  ami  other  fund  raisers,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  .servii  es  offered. 

Please  continue  to  support  fundinu  for  the 
CoitMjiation  for  Public  Broadt  astiinr  (CPB). 
In  addition.  I  hope  you  will  support  during 
any  debate  of  the.se  measures  continued 
rundinK  in  order  to  intluence  your  col- 
leak'ues. 


June  3,  1992 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 
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John  M.  endries. 


CoMPiTER  Consoles.  Inc.. 
Rochester.  \Y.  .V/a.i/  //.  1992. 
i;.    Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  Re- 
authorization. 

Hun.  P.\TR1CK  MOYNIHAN. 

Senate  Office  Building.  Washuiqton.  DC. 

Dear  senator  Moynihan:  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  writing  to  you  as  both  a  business 
person  and  as  a  trustee  of  WXXl  Public 
}'.•  idcastin^r  Council,  headquartered  in 
!',     hester.  New  York. 

.^^  you  know,  the  Senate  will  revisit  the 
rl'i^  Reauthorization  Bill  S.  1504  on  Tuesday. 
May  12.  This  funding  is  vital  to  our  Public 
Broadcasting  stations. 

The  following  is  my  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  identified  amendments. 

A.  We  can  accept  the  Disclosure  amend- 
ment. 

B  With  respect  to  the  Objectivity  and  Bal- 
ance amendment,  we  support  the  amendment 
as  a  compromise  to  facility  passage  of  S. 
1504. 

C.  The  Funding  Levels  amendment  may 
propose  a  freeze  on  annual  funding  at  $275 
million  for  all  three  .years.  We  do  not  support 
this  amendment  and  respectfully  request 
that  you  do  all  in  your  power  to  effectuate 
the  passage  of  the  CPB  funding  as  originally 
proposed  and  passed  in  the  House. 

Thank  you  for  your  anticipated  support. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Lawrence  Chesi.er. 

The  Friends  of  Thirteen.  Inc.. 

Sew  York.  SY.  May  28.  1992. 

DEAR  Senator:  We.  volunteers  hope  that 
you  saw  this  open  letter— if  not  we  have  en- 
closed a  cop.v. 

Just  a  reminder!  We  are  counting  on  your 
good  judgment  on  this  important  issue. 

Good  education  is  the  major  goal  of  public 
broadcasting,  which  means  knowing  all  sides 
of  an  issue.  Making  choices  based  on  knowl- 
edge is  not  easy  but.  it  certainly  is  impor- 
tant. 

Public  broadcasting  is  there  to  help. 

Please  don't  short  change  the  American 
Public. 

All  the  Volunteers  are  Counting  on  you. 

BEVERLY  W.  LlNDQUIST. 
The  Friends  of  THIHTEES.  Inc. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  12.  1992] 

.Members  of  Congress  Please  Hear  Us: 

We  are  the  National  Friends  of  Public 
Broadcasting.  Our  purpose  is  to  encourage 
and  act  as  a  resource  for  local  volunteer 
groups  that  work  with  public  broadcasting 
stations  in  their  communities.  We  help  de- 
velop support  for  public  broadcasting  at  the 
local  level.  Our  goal  is  to  develop  an  in- 
formed constituency  that  will  serve  both  the 
station  and  the  community. 

We  are  representative  of  over  250.000  volun- 
teers across  America. 

The  National  Friends  of  Public  Broadcast- 
ing was  incorporated  in  July  1970.  F'or  over  20 
years,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  volunteers 
have  given  of  their  time,  money,  energy,  cre- 
ativity, and  love  to  ensure  that  public  broad- 
casting remain  a  part  of  their  lives. 

Please  don't  play  games,  political  or  other- 
wise, with  public  broadcasting!  It  is  a  vital 
resource  that  serves  all  Americans  well. 

Continue  to  fund  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting.  Let  us  continue  our  impor- 
tant volunteer  work  in  education,  outreach, 
membership  and  fundraising  in  partnership 
with  you. 


Our  volunteers  are  actively  w-orking  for 
public  broadcasting  across  America  in  Michi- 
gan. Massachusetts.  Pennsylvania.  Florida. 
Illinois.  Connecticut.  Texas.  Montana.  Lou- 
isiana. Indiana.  New  York.  Ohio.  Alabama. 
Georgia.  New  Mexico.  Oregon.  Virginia.  W;< 
consin.  California.  Oklahoma.  Arizona.  Ken 
tucky.  Kansas.  Vermont.  South  Dakota. 
Minnesota.  Colorado.  South  Carolina.  Virgin 
Islands.  Tennessee.  Maryland.  Utah.  Wash- 
ington. Missouri.  Rhode  Island.  Puerto  Rico. 
North  Dakota.  Iowa.  Washington  DC  Ne- 
vada. Idaho.  Alaska.  Maine.  Nebraska.  North 
Ca:-n':!na.  Arkansas.  Wyoming,  New  Jersey. 
.N'fw  Hampshire.  West  Virginia.  Hawaii  and 
Mississippi. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National 
Friends  of  Public  Broadcasting 

Diane  Papedo.  Chairman.  Denver.  CO. 

Sandy  .Johnston.  Washington.  D.C. 

.);ui  iClitchell.  Wilmette.  IL. 

Donna  Davies.  Chicago.  IL. 

Wickliffe  R.  Powell.  Ashland.  KY, 

Dottie  Kemps.  Los  .^ntreles.  C.\ 

Joan  Moore.  Lake  Oswego.  OR. 

Klizabcth  Campbell.  Washington.  D.C. 

Elaine  Peterson,  Brookfield.  Wl. 

Charlotte  Hill.  Las  Vegas.  NV. 

Suzie  Robinson,  Denver,  CO 

Marilyn  Olsen.  Indianapolis.  IN. 

Millie  Haynie.  Des  Moines.  l.-\. 

Elaine  Conway.  Bronxville.  NV. 

Louisa  Hunter.  Brooklyn.  NY. 

Carol  Welch.  East  Lansing.  MI. 

National  Friends  of  Public  Broadcasting,  c 
o  KHMA  TV:  Channel  Six.  1261  Glenarm 
Pla.  .■.  D-nvtT   CiOoraiio.  80204  2100. 

M!  MOVMH.^N  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  few  moments  h-l't  that  I  would 
like  to  reserve. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  6  minutes  remainintf. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  chairman 
yield  me  some  time'? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  .yield 
all  the  time  the  Senator  wants. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  make  sure  that  the  Senate  under- 
stands what  we  are  doing.  It  was  the 
distinguished  former  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. Barry  Goldwater,  and  I  who 
sought  forward  funding  on  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting.  What  we 
are  doing  now  is  authorizing  the 
amounts  for  1994.  1995,  and  1996  to  be 
appropriated. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  it  appears  on 
page  20  of  the  report  that  accompanies 
this  bill  that  we  are  authorizing  to  be 
appropriated  an  amount  equal  to  40 
percent  of  the  total  of  non-Federal  fi- 
nancial support  received  by  public 
broadcasting  entities  during  the  fiscal 
year  second  preceding  each  of  the  fiscal 
years.  In  other  words,  the  limit  on  the 
amount  i^f  money  that  we  really  make 
available  is  40  percent  of  the  amount 
that  is  raised  from  the  private  sector 
in  the  2  years  preceding  the  amount  of 
the  appropriation.  As  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  note, 
the  Congress  really  has  never  fully 
funded  CPB.  despite  its  authorization.  I 
do  think  that  we  ought  to  notice  that 
the  non-Federal  moneys  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing. As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  page  8 
of  our  report,  we  make  this  statement: 

The  committee  is  pleased  that  public 
broadcasters  in  recent  years  have  been  able 


to  raise  $5  to  $6  additional  to  match  each 
Federal  $1  they  have  received. 

That  demonstrates  that  public  sup- 
port for  public  broadcasting  is  increas- 
ing at  a  rate  far  greater  than  our  pro- 
posed increase  m  authorization.  Re- 
member now.  we  cannot  appropriate 
more  than  40  percent,  and  the  amount 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  that  is 
listed  for  the  years  in  the  amendment. 
Those  amounts  will  be  S38.')  million  in 
1993— that  is  already  :n  ex:sting  law— 
S310  million  for  1994;  $375  million  for 
1995;  and  S425  million  for  1996. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  non- Federal 
support  for  public  broadcasting,  why 
should  we  authorize  less  than  the 
amount  of  this  increase''  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  Senators  should  be  aware  that  we 
authorized  S'200  million  m  1981.  We  are 
just  going  up.  really.  By  1996.  15  years 
later,  it  will  be  slightly  more  than  a 
100-percent  increase  in  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  match  40  percent  of  the 
non-Federal  contributions. 

I  say  that  when  we  look  at  the  for- 
ward funding  concept,  we  ought  to  rec- 
ognize the  increased  public  support.  We 
have  tried  to  encourage  the  private 
sector  to  support  public  broadcasting. 
And  it  is  doing  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
beyond  corporate  contributions,  indi- 
viduals are  coming  forth  with  even 
more  support  for  public  broadcasting. 
and  to  cut  the  amount  of  this  increase 
m  the  authorization  for  the  Federal 
matching  moneys  to  be  appropriated 
would  be  a  signal  to  the  private  sector. 
and  to  individuals,  that  Congress  really 
does  not  seek  additional  money  from 
them  to  support  this  function. 

As  I  stated  on  the  floor  yesterday.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a  State  in  the 
Union  m  which  public  broadcasting 
means  more  than  in  my  State  of  Alas- 
ka. We  have  an  area  one-fifth  the. size 
of  the  United  States,  and  we  have 
many  areas  yet  that  are  totally 
unserved.  I  pointed  this  out  to  the 
board  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting.  There  are  many 
unserved  and  underserved  areas  in  this 
country.  As  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee has  indicated,  we  are  trying  to 
direct  CPB  to  follow  the  basic  author- 
ization for  the  CPB,  and  give  emphasis 
to  those  areas. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
just  said.  I  find  it  very  interesting 
when  I  go  throughout  my  State  and  go 
to  Eskimo  villages  or  Indian  villages 
and  find  that  they  now  know  what  Big 
Bird  is.  I  do  not  know  why  they  should 
be  denied  the  exposure  to  this  basic 
educational  tool  that  is  available  to 
the  inner  city.  I  welcome  it  m  the 
inner  city,  but  it  is  needed  more  out 
there  where  there  is  no  other  means  of 
communication. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  defeat  this 
amendment,  because  I  think  we  have 
adequate  control  on  an  annual  basis 
over  the  amounts  actually  appro- 
priated. Again.  I  call  to  the  Senate's 
attention   the   fact   that   we   have   not 
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fully  I'liiulcd  thf  piVKt  aul  hoiizations. 
lint  tht'io  is  IK)  {|Ui'stion  tlKif  tlu-  pil- 
Viito  sector,  ihi-  imliviiiual  coiitiilm- 
lions,  ivii-  incrcisinu  i-.ipitH.v 

Why  shoulil  wf  (Icnv  the  scctoi-  tlnil 
is  siippoitod  l>y  tlu>  l-'»'<lciiil  taxpaycis? 
And  I  want  lo  rail  t  ho  Sctiali-s  at  ten- 
Lion  to  the  liui  that  onf  ol'  thi'  leasons 
h<>  is  here  is  the  areas  that  are  un<l«'r- 
sorvt'd  and  unscrvoti  havo  vciy  little 
ciipubiiity  to  contrihute  to  puhlic 
bioadeasliiik'. 

Vou  want  to  no  out  to  the  Kskinio 
villages;  they  have  85  iM-rcenl  unem- 
ployment and  have  liad  that  for  a  suh- 
stantial  period  of  time,  and  ask  thorn 
to  increase  their  contiihut ion?  We  put 
up  '10  pereent  so  this  Corporation  for 
I'ublie  Rroadeastintr  ean.  in  fact,  ifo 
into  the  unserved  and  undeiserved 
areas  of  this  country, 

I  uru'p  the  .Senate  not  to  do  this.  As 
the  moneys  start  coming  in  from  the 
urban  areas,  from  the  major  intor- 
national  corporations  and  the  sinirces 
of  charitable  coriti'iliut  ions  to  support 
Corporal  U)n  lor  J'ublic  Broadcast  in^. 
the  funds  should  come  from  the  ta.x- 
payers  to  support  the  availability  of 
lhc»v  .services  into  the  rural  aieas  of 
this  country,  too.  This  is  basically  an 
authorization  foi-  provision  of  tax- 
payers' money  to  support  delivering,' 
these  .same  .servici-  to.  say.  the 
unserved  and  underservc-d  area.s  of  this 
country. 

I  have  the  unforlun.ite  honor  to  I'ep- 
resent  a  substanti.il  portion  of  that. 
My  Stale's  economy  is  «ointf  down  very 
rapidly.  I  have  called  attention  to  that 
on  the  Ooor  of  the  Senate  many  tlmos. 
Congress,  in  my  opinion,  unfortunately 
continues  to  bloi-k  the  development  of 
the  resource  ba.se  of  my  State  into  the 
Eskimo  coundy.  in  parti<ular  on  the 
North  Slope  where  we  have  vast,  depos- 
its of  oil  and  t^as.  we  believe  that  could 
be  obtained  at  very  little  harm,  if  any. 
to  our  environment,  and  certainly  with 
uroater  protections  than  exist  any- 
where else  in  the  world. 

We  are  forcini,'  our  oil  industry  and 
our  mining  industry  olTshore.  The.se 
people  are  losing  their  (jiily  opportuni- 
ties for  employment,  and  at  the  very 
time  that  they  are  losinu'  their  oppor- 
tunities for  employment,  alont,'  comes 
an  amendment  that  would  deny  them 
the  increase  in  the  m<)n«\vs  that  would 
be  necessary  to  continue  the  edu- 
cational efforts  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  in  the  rural  areas 
of  America. 

I  oppose  this  amendment  very  stren- 
uously. It  is  no  news  to  my  i,'ood  friend 
from  Mi.ssi.ssippi.  I  voiced  this  opposi- 
tion in  our  caucus  concernin«  that.  But 
I  think  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  this 
body,  not  only  on  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  aisle,  but  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle,  to  remember  the  history  of 
Senator  Goldwator.  Barry  Goldwater 
supported  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting'.  It  has  (continued  in  the 
vein   that   he   intended   it   to  continue, 


and  I  believe  that  those  of  us  who  want 
to  show  that  same  spirit  on  a  biparti- 
•san  basis  should  vote  to  sustain  the 
committee's  recommi>ndat  ion  for  this 
modest  increase,  modest  in(  rease  that 
will  occur  :J,  1.  and  5  .years  from  now. 
There  is  no  reason  to  cut  that  authoi- 
izat  ion.  Mr.  I'lesident. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Well  .said. 
The  PHKSIDINO  OKPICKR,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  is  recot,'nizcd. 

Mr,  IN()1;YH.  How  much  time  do  I 
have'.' 

The  PHKSIDING  OFPICKH.  Nine 
minutes  ami  seven  seconds. 

Mr.  INOCYlv  Mr,  Presiilent.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  Senator  Irom  South  Da- 
kota. 

The  PUKSIDINC.  OFKICKR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  recognized, 
Mr  DASCHLH  Mr,  President,  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  yieldinu  me 
this  time,  and  I  commend  him  for  his 
leadership  and  for  the  effoit  he  has 
made  in  Ijiinwintr  this  bill  to  the  point 
that  it  IS  today, 

Ia'\  me  also  commend  the  distin- 
ituished  Senator  fiom  Alaska,  He  has 
spoken  in  a  way  that  I  think  many  of 
us  from  rural  areas  can  fully  appre 
ciate.  Certainly  in  rural  ureas,  we  have 
a  sik'nificant  det,'ree  of  appreciation  for- 
the  role  that  public  broatlciustiUK  has 
played,  and  he  has  spoken  elonuently 
and  very  compcdlinwly  for  the  need  for- 
support  amon«  those  of  us  fi-om  rural 
areas. 

The  Corporation  of  Public  Broadcast- 
ing was  established  in  1967  to  develop  a 
public  television  an<i  radio  network  in 
the  United  States  that  would  provide 
educational,  informational,  and  cul- 
tural proifiammin^r  for  all  Americans. 
Connre.ss  an<l  the  American  public, 
rural  and  url)an  people  alike,  fully  r-ec- 
OKUized  the  important  i-ole  this  new 
service  could  play,  and  endorsed  it.  Kor 
23  years  Conuiess  has  stronjjly  sup- 
ported this  effoit. 

Our  confidence  in  and  commitment 
to  that  enterprise  is  richly  rewar-tled.  It 
has  fulfilled  its  promise.  It  has  done 
what  it  said  it  was  troinu'  to  do.  It  has 
reached  out  in  ways  that  have  been  un- 
paralleled in  the  private  .sector.  Today, 
public  broadi  astiiik'  provides  (luality 
prot,'ramminH  and  community  outreach 
services  to  98  percent  of  America  for 
television.  98  ix'rcent.  You  are  j,'oin« 
into  the  heart  of  Alaska,  into  the  mid-, 
die  of  an  Indian  reservation,  down  into 
the  middle  of  deserts,  into  the  heart  of 
the  biK  city,  into  all  parts  of  this  coun- 
ti-y.  And  in  so  doinu'.  public  television 
has  educated,  informed  and  provided 
cultural  opportunities  that  the  Amer- 
ii-an  people  had  never  before  exix»ri- 
enced. 

And  virtually  the  same  can  be  said 
for  radio;  Hli  percent  of  the  services  pro- 
vided lhi-ou«h  public  broadcasting 
reach  rur-al  and  urban  ar-eas  alike. 

Why  is  this  important.','  It  is  impor- 
tant because  public  broadcastini?  pro- 
vides the  American  people  with  access 
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to  services,  as  I  said,  that  they  have 
ri<^ver-  othcuwi.se  enjoye<i.  It  enriihes 
their'  experience  and  the  ipiality  of 
their-  lives  in  the  pi'ocess,  Th.it  is  some- 
thing that  no  one  (an  deny. 

To  listen  to  many  of  the  critics  of 
pulilit  broadi  astinu.  one  would  think 
that  the  CPB  funds  are  siwnt  primarily 
on  interestinu.  yet  perhaps  extraneous, 
entertainment.  In  truth,  public  bi-oail- 
castint,'  is  important  not  only  for-  the 
I)i-o'„'rams  thai  are  broadcast  in  living' 
i-ooms  acr'oss  America,  but  also  for  the 
tonlributions  thai  it  makes  to  edu- 
(.ition.  coriununity  awai-eness.  and 
tei-hnolouii^al  innovation, 

.\l  a  time  when  both  polit-ymakers 
and  the  public  are  agreed  on  the  ui- 
i^ency  and  ma«nitu<ie  of  the  need  to 
sti-ennthen  i-ducation  in  America,  pub- 
lie-  bi-oadcasliiik'  pr-ovides  a  cost-effec- 
tive way  to  achieve  impoilant  national 
education  k'oals  that  nii^ht  not  other-- 
wise  be  realized.  From  its  early  (om- 
mitment  to  pi-omotini,'  the  use  of  its 
pioi4i-ammin«  in  the  classroom  and  as 
teaching  tools  for  lifelon«  learning,  to 
the  initiation  2  years  ayo  of  a 
multiyear  plan  lo  expanil  the  role  of 
public-  bioadcastinK  in  deliverint;  new 
educational  prot;rar7imin«  and  services. 
CPB.  in  partnership  with  the  stations, 
form  an  essential  element  of  a  national 
St  lately  to  r-estor-e  Amer'ican  education 
to  world  prominent  e  once  attain. 

.My  ilistinKuished  colleague  from 
South  Carolina  has  done  a  thorouk'h 
job  in  explainiim  the  CPB  reauthoriza- 
tion bill  and  makin«^  the  case  for-  the 
funding'  levcds  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee bill.  I  will  not  restate  that  case, 
I  would,  however  like  to  reinforce 
what  public-  broadcasting'  has  meant  to 
rural  America. 

Public  bi-oadt-ast.ini;  was  envisioned 
as  a  means  of  piovidinu  a  wide  variety 
of  opportunities  and  .services  to  ail 
citizens.  This  ambitious  mi.ssion  is  a 
particular  challenge  in  rural  areas, 
whic  h  have  the  lowest  cable  ix'netra- 
tion  and  will  likely  be  the  last  lo  re- 
(H'ive  fiber  optics.  Yet  it  is  a  challenge 
that  public  broadcasting'  has  attacked 
with  enthusiasm  and  vision.  From  its 
inception,  public  TV.  and  radio  have 
worked  to  make  sure  our  soi-iety  is 
never  divided  into  informiUion  "haves" 
and  -have  nots,"  whether  based  on  k^c- 
Ofiraphy  or  any  other-  facloi-s. 

In  rural  areas,  the  lack  of  population 
density,  specialized  expeiti.se  and  fi- 
nancial resources,  coupled  with  sheer 
Kcouraphic  expanse,  makes  distance 
learning'  and  other-  advantages  of  public 
television  and  r'adio  especially  suited 
to  mc-etintj  a  myriad  of  educational,  in- 
formational and  cultural  needs.  As  a 
Senator  from  one  of  the  more  rural 
areas  of  our  country,  I  can  attest  to 
the  success  of  public  bi-oadcastint?'s  ef- 
forts to  use  its  telecommunications  in- 
frastr-ucture  and  creative  resources  to 
improve  rural  opportunity  and  ciuality 
of  life.  Rather  than  concedintr  the  artju- 
ment  that  technoloj^y  must  inevitably 


ciHoui.inr  the-  How  of  citizens  from 
rural  areas  to  urban  centers,  public 
broadcast int,'  in  t^eneral.  and  South  Da- 
kota Public  Broadcast  ink'  in  partic-ular. 
are  usinn  telecommunication  tec  h- 
nolosy  to  solve  rural  proVilems, 

This  effort  starts  with  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  Schools  in 
small  towns  and  rural  locations  cannot 
cost-effectively  offer  a  sufficient  vari- 
ety of  courses  important  for  dealing; 
with  the  complexities  of  the  modem 
world.  Public  TV's  technolo«:y  is  mak- 
ing' a  difference  in  filling:  that  void. 

Over  '210  public  television  stations  in 
the  Nation  ai-e  bioadcastint,'  instruc- 
tional video  proK'ramniink'  specifically 
for  use  in  classrooms.  In  my  State. 
South  Dakota  Public  Broadcasting?  has 
been  working  with  the  State's  Tech- 
nology in  Education  Office  in  schedul- 
intc  and  deliverint,'  5  hours  of  instruc- 
tional television  on  a  daily  basis,  as 
well  as  overniu'ht  l)lock  feeds  for  VCR 
i-ccordin«:.  This  pr-ok'rarnmink'  is  avail- 
able; to  more  than  127,000  K  throu^'h  12 
students  in  72  local  school  districts  in 
South  Dakota. 

My  States  school  districts  are  usint? 
this  tuchnolo^y.  and  Its  benefits  are 
appreciated  by  students,  pai-ents.  and 
educators.  Since  the  debate  over  the 
CPB  reauthori-zation  bill  be^'an  .sevei-al 
months  amo.  I  have  been  hearint,'  from 
my  constituents  about  the  educational 
benefits  of  public  broadcasting  and 
their  concerns  that  freezint^  or  reduc- 
ini,'  fundinR  for  CPB  will  subsecjucntly 
deny  them  access  to  new  technolo^'y 
and  educ:atlonal  proRrammini?. 

Public  broadcasting's  partnership 
with  education  extends  beyond  basic 
elementary  education.  Public  tele- 
vision is  helpini,'  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  pt>ople  per  year  earn  collet,'e 
credit,  A  (luarter  of  a  million  people 
have  access  to  services  provided  by  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting' 
specifically  to  enhance  their  edu- 
cational opportunities. 

South  Dakota  Public  Broadcastinj?. 
in  conjunction  with  the  University  of 
South  Dakota,  pr-ovides  distance  edu- 
cational opportunities  to  nontradi- 
tional  students  through  the  use  of  col- 
let,'e-level  telecourses.  Annually,  about 
1.000  students  are  enrolled  in  a  tele- 
cour-se  offerintr.  representing  al)out  51 
perc-ent  of  South  D.ikota  communities, 
1  must  say.  Mi  I'l.-sident.  that  is  in 
particular-  one  reason  wliv  tliose  of  us 
from  rui'al  ai-eas  ai-c  vi  v  .  oncerned 
about  the  den^radation  in  .service,  about 
the  cutl)ack  in  the  availability  of  op- 
poi-tunities  in  those  area,  where  ther-e 
is  not  any  alternative,  where  they  can- 
not walk  across  the  street  to  attend  a 
cla.ssr-oom.  wher-e  they  cannot  visit  a 
local  lecture  hall  to  heai  a  .-ixnikci- 
they  would  not  o(  hci-wi.sc  havi-  Wv  nn- 
port  unity  to  hear. 

Public  broadcasting  has  also  Ijocomc 
an  important  vehicle  for  the  delivery 
of  specialized  adult  trainint,'.  Like  any 
other     community,     towns     in     rural 


.■\iiic!u;.i  ii'iiuirt-  L'Ttilicd  ^n^\  well- 
trained  professionals  to  provide  essen- 
tial ser-vices  such  as  child  care,  edu- 
cation, social  work,  and  health  care, 
Fai-mers  and  rur-al  small  businessmen 
need  access  to  new  tec-hnolo^'ies  and 
the  latest  information.  Yet.  in  South 
Dakota  and  other  rural  areas,  the  lack 
of  population  density,  specialized  ex- 
pertise, and  financial  resources-  cou- 
pled with  lon^,'  distances  makes  it  in- 
creasint,'ly  difficult  for  health  care  pro- 
fessional.s  to  h.ive  access  to  recertifi- 
cation  1 1,(111)11-4,  and  small  businessmen 
and  fainii  r>  to  have  access  to  instruc- 
tion about  thi'  latest  technological  in- 
novations. 

Public  TV  piovides  health  care  pro- 
fessionals, school  teacher's,  child  care 
providers,  social  woikers,  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  and  other  service  pro- 
viders with  a  wide  variety  of  courses, 
workshops.  seminar's,  and  vid- 
eoconferences  at  their-  workplaces  and 
lo<  al  educational  institutions.  Also,  in 
cooperation  with  land-t,'rant  collesjes 
across  the  United  States,  public  broad- 
casting has  developed  the  Af^ricuUui-al 
Satellite  Corp.  [Ak'  *  Sat],  which  trans- 
niits  collet,'e  credit  instruction  and 
videoconferences  to  agribusiness  work- 
places and  cooperative  extension  of- 
fices throut,'hout  the  country.  Simi- 
larly, the  PBS  Business  Channel  en- 
atdes  rural  businesses  access  to  much 
of  the  same  instructional  and  informa- 
tion .services  previously  available  only 
to  those  who  live  in  metropolitan 
areas.  Federal  fundintr  is  vital  for  the 
continuation  of  these  services  to  rui-al 
America. 

Finally,  for  those  concerned  about 
the  future  of  rural  America,  it  should 
be  noted  that  federal  funding  is  espe- 
cially important  to  small  public  broad- 
casting stations,  which  typically  are 
public  pi-oijram  provider-s  to  rural 
ar-eas.  Lant^uaye  in  the  r-eauthor-ization 
of  CPB.  beink'  considered  in  this  bill, 
would  enrourase  an  even  t,'reater  allo- 
cation to  rural  public  stations,  espe- 
cially i-adio  stations. 

For  all  of  these  i-easons.  access  to 
education,  opportunities  for-  cultui-al 
services  that  would  never  otherwise  be 
provided,  and  improvement  in  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  rui-al  America  in  particu- 
lar. I  urKc  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
funding'  levels  recommended  in  the 
Commerce  Committee  bill,  and  to  de- 
feat the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
lint,'uishcd  Senator  fi-om  Mississippi. 
This  measure  is  a  sound  investment  in 
the  education  and  cultural  future  of 
our  countr-y.  and  it  desiMves  the  .Sen- 
at(!'s  support. 

With  that.  I  aK-ain  thank  the  chaii-- 
man  for  yieldint,'  me  this  i  inic  1  vield 
tiack  the  remainder  of^  niv  tmn'.  I 
thank  the  S"iiatn!  noiti  .Mi>,-i,-.-ippi 

Mi  I.OTT.  Mr.  I'resiileni.  how  much 
I  in.e  i>  1  t'liiainin^'-' 

The  I'KKSIDING  OFFICER.  Eleven 
minutes  and  l^ort,\-;-even  seconds. 

Mr.  LOT'!'.  1  yield  1  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator-  from  Oklahoma, 
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The  l'l{K,^li)INc;,  Di  I'lCKK  The  Sen- 
ator- from  Oklahoma  ;,-  m  ,  mnized 

Mr,  NICKLES,  Mi-,  I'nsi.ienl.  1  wish 
to  compliment  my  friend  and  col- 
leatrue.  Senator  Lott,  from  Mississippi 
for  his  leadership  on  this  amendment. 

This  amendment  is  not  about  wheth- 
er or  not  the  Corpoi-ation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  does  a  tjood  job  Cei'tainly 
in  man.v  areas  it  does,  1  also  com- 
pliment my  friends.  Senator  Inouyk 
I'rom  Hawaii  and  Senator  MOYNIHAN. 
for  their  strong'  statements  on  some  of 
the  very  t,'ood  accomplishments  that 
the  Corpoi-ation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing- has  made. 

While  .some  of  my  colleasrues  have  ar- 
f^^ued  that  increased  funding  is  nec- 
essary to  maintain  these  successes.  I 
do  not  agree.  This  amendment  will  still 
allow  the  CPB  to  operate  effectively. 
The  Lott  amendment  is  simply  saying 
we  should  keep  funding  al  the  same 
lt>vel  it  was  last  year,  which  means  no 
increase  or  deci'ease. 

The  bill  that  we  have  before  us  au- 
thorizes a  50-percent  increase  in  fund- 
ing for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  which  is  a  tremendously 
large  increase. 

Last  year  we  actually  appropriated 
$253  million,  and  this  bill  authorizes 
$319  million  for  fiscal  yc^ar  1993.  In  1992. 
$'251  million  is  authorized,  not  counting 
funds  for  the  CPB  satellite,  II  would 
authorize  a  level  to  SAW  million,  in- 
crease that  $375  million  for  1995  and 
$425  million  for  1996,  a  -50-percent  in- 
crease to  go  from  $2,50  million  up  to 
$125  million. 

So  1  am  bewildered,  I  know  that  later 
this  month.  1  hope  later  this  month,  we 
are  going  to  be  debating  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  balance  the  budg- 
et. One  which  I  hope  will  pa.ss  the  Sen- 
ate because  I  know  that  some  people  in 
this  body  are  oppo.sed  to  the  amend- 
ment. So  I  hope  we  can  garner  the  nec- 
essary two-thirds  vote  to  pass  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  balance  the 
budget, 

I  tell  my  colleagues,  and  I  will  tell 
the  American  people,  we  cannot  bal- 
ance the  budget  if  we  continue  to  have 
very  large  increase  in  spending  pro- 
grams such  as  the  Corporation  fcH-  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting,  This  may  be  a  decent 
program  but  it  is  not  meritorious,  in 
my  opinion,  of  a  50-percent  increase.  A 
50- percent  increa.se  over-  the  next  3 
years  is  extr-emely  hirge.  that  is  ridicu- 
lous, 

1  would  hope  that  my  colleagues 
would  look  at  the  amount  of  money  we 
are  spcmding  today,  about  $1'.;  trillion, 
or  the  equivalent  of  $6,000  for  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States,  We  should  start  showing  some 
discipline  and  restraint  in  the  total 
amount  of  money  that  we  sjx-nd.  We 
should  start  fi-eezing  or  limiting  the 
growth  of  spending  and  not  expand 
spending  in  the  categories  of  this  bill, 
which  is  almost  30  percent  in  the  first 
year  inci-easing  to  50  percent  over  the 
3-year  authorization. 
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I'hr  ij(  iidiriM'  let^i.slalion  is  not  pru- 
dent or  fiscally  rt-sponsihle.  1  hopt'  that 
my  coUoatrucs  would  adopt  the  Lot.t 
amondniont.  'rh<>  fmiondmcnt  does  not 
trut  tho  Corporation  for  Public  Hroad- 
castin^,•■•  It  docs  not  (diminate  the  Cor- 
poration for  l"ul)lic  Broadcasting.  It 
does  not  say  we  want  to  soil  it  or  pri- 
vatize it.  althoutrli  many  parts  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting' 
are  (4uite  meritorious  and  proltably 
would  be  (luite  successful  in  the  private 
sector. 

The  Lott  amendment  does  not  repeal 
salaries  that  are  beinu  paid  rit,'ht  now 
to  the  Childi'en's  Television  Netwoi-k 
whose  president  is  now  makinj,'  about 
Stvll. ()()().  Senator  Lorr  does  not  repeal 
that.  Basically  he  says  they  should  be 
on  the  same  spendint^  level  for  the  next 
:i  years,  a  freeze,  or  the  same  level  that 
we  have  had  last  year.  I  think  that  is  a 
k'ood  amendment.  It  is  one  that  is  sup- 
ported by  the  administration  and  one  I 
hope  my  colleagues  would  adopt. 

.Mr.  MDYNIH.AN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The      PHKSiniNO      OFKICKR      (Mr. 
WoKKOKD).  The  Senator  from  New  York 
is  recou'iiized. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield  my.self  1 
minute. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alaska,  who  .spoke  so  carefull.v 
and  well,  may  1  point  out  that  if  you  t,'o 
back  to  1981  when  the  authorization 
was  $180  million  and  ,vou  brintc  that 
numl)er  forward  in  constant  dollars,  it 
comes  to  .some  $'270  million,  today 
which  is  less  than  the  current  author- 
ization. 

We  have  barely  kept  up  with  this 
mattei-.  We  have  not  increast-d.  and  we 
ou«ht  to  do  in  this  modest  way  sun- 
f,'ested  because  the  netwoiks  are  ex- 
panding- There  are  places  in  Alaska 
that  still  don't  jret  their  radio,  their 
TV.  The  Senator  from  Alaska  just  told 
me  that  in  Alaska  the  per  capita  con- 
tribution in  some  of  those  villa^'es  is 
$20  per  person.  That  is  a  statement  of 
need  as  well  as  commitment. 

May  I  say  on  an  important  point,  the 
business  of  salaries  keeps  l)eintf  raised. 
Nobody  in  public  television  makes 
mon<'y  like  that.  The  television  work- 
shop. Children's  Television  Workshop, 
has  l)een  able  to  procUu-e  all  the  tele- 
vision it  has  done  l)y  marketing'  their 
products  in  the  private  enterprise  mar- 
ket. The  profits  from  that  ►,'(>  into  their 
television,  and  the  jx-rson  who  does  the 
marketing'  makes  the  marketers  price. 
That  is  what  they  are  worth.  But  the 
profits  K'o  into  public  television 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Presideitt. 
Mr  NICKLHS  Will  I  h<-  Senator 
yield?  I  made  a  siatement.  on  the 
record  and  I  would  like  to  know  it  I 
was  coiiert.  I  made  a  statement  that 
the  president  of  the  ChiMren's  Tele- 
vision Network  is  beink'  paid  $641,000. 
Could  the  Senator  tell  me  if  I  am  cor- 
rect? If  I  am  incorrect  I  want  to  arK)lo 
jfize  and  correct  t  he  Hkcdui). 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  No.  it  is  the  .salary 
made  li,v  that  person  in  charge  of  sell- 
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va(e  market  to  make  profits  that  the 
workshop  can  usi^  in  producinK  tele- 
vision. Not  the  president.  Since  there 
has  been  much  di.scussion  of  the  .sala- 
ries of  the  presidents  of  WNKT  and  the 
Children's  Television  Workshop.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  letters  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Rkcokd  that  will  clarify 
the  matter. 

There  bcin^  no  objection,  t  he  letters 
were  or<lered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcokd.  as  follows: 

CHir.uHKN's  Ti-;i.h;vision  Wohkshoc. 

Ni'w  York.  \Y.  June  .1.  l'M2. 
Senator  Daniki,  Pathick  Movniiian. 
U.S.  SciMlf.  Wiislnugtnn.  DC. 

DKAit  SKNAi'oit  MOYNIHAN  III  response  to 
vouf  ipfiupst.  lor  salary  inl'oniiatioii  reRaril- 
liiM  Children's  Television  Workshop  (CTWi.  a 
not-foi-profit  educational  corporation  in 
New  York,  the  followint,'  should  set  the 
record  siraiKht: 

(rrWs  President.  David  Hritt.  receiveil 
$184. «!: 

William  K.  Whalev,  President  of  CTW's 
Protluils  C;roup  made  $641,224.  he  report-s  ill 
rectiv  to  the  Piesident  and  is  instrumental 
in  h'eneratlnt;  more  thati  $20  million  to  pro- 
vide self-support  levenues  for  the  Workshop 
to  contribute  to  .Sesame  Sti-eet  and  other 
etUuatlonal  a<tivities.  His  salary  is  t)a.sed  on 
a  peitormance-based  incentive  pro>;ram  and 
IS  reviewed  hy  i  oiporation  specialists. 

Al  Hvslop  $207,013  ino  lunger  employed  by 
trrW)  was  in  charge  of  CTW's  domestic  tele- 
vision production,  his  replacement  was  paid 
$135,000. 

It  should  be  jwintcU  out  that  CTW  itself 
does  not  receive  direct  pass- through  Kiant,s 
tiom  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadtast- 
intf  (CPB)  but  instead  is  a  «raiit  recipient  for 
speilflc  projects.  Giants  from  CPB  have 
never  excee«led  3%  of  CTW'.S  annual  budget. 
Sesame  .Street  ha.s  not  received  any  iliiecl 
federal  money  in  over  a  decade. 
Sincerely, 

OAHV  K.  Knki.i.. 

Vice  I'rvsuUnl. 

Thiktkkn  WNKT. 
Si-w  york.  NY.  Junv  i.  I'riJ. 
Hon.  Daniki.  p.  Moymhan. 
Srmitf  Hiiffirll  HuiMiuu.  Wtishmglon.  IK'. 

Dkak  Sknaiok  Movnihan  Per  your  re 
ijuest,  I  wish  to  lid'oiin  you  that  my  current 
,s;ilary  lis  president  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  WNI-rr  public  television  in  New  York  is 
$225,000  per  year.  The  sUitlon  recently  ende<l 
a  iwoyear  wane  freeze  on  all  nonunion  em 
ployees.  iiuUullim'  myself,  and  at  that  time 
my  .salary  was  increa.sed  from  $199,500. 

My  .salary  is  still  under  review  by  the  <  om 
pensation  committee.  At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  committee  i  requested  a  salary  reduc 
tlon.  which  Is  currently  beInK  considered. 
However,  the  committee,  made  up  of  leading 
community  meml)ers.  stronKly  felt  that, 
sitae  my  <  om|>ensatlon  is  well  below  indus- 
try sfanilards  for  New  York.  I  should  con- 
sider tnkinK  the  salary  increase. 

Over  a  year  ano.  1  made  a  commitment  to 
the  station's  capital  «  ampiiiKii  ol  $100,000. 

My  last  W  2  forms  from  my  previous  plai  e 
ol  employment,  where  I  was  president  of  a 
major  commercial  television  business  an<l 
chairman  of  a  satellite  corporation,  totaled 
$930,000. 

Sincerely. 

Wll.l.lAM  K,  Bakkk. 

I'li-xutrnl. 

Mr.  lA/rr  addre.s.sfd  the  Chair. 


The  PHi;sil)ING  OFFK  KH     i  ii-'  .s,,, 
ator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  .Mr  President.  I  do  have 
at  least  one  additional  retiuest  for  time 
in  my  remaining'  minutes,  but  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  some  of  the  com- 
ments that  have  been  made  here  and 
then  yield  to  the  distinKuished  Repub- 
lican leader.  Senator  Doi.b;.  in  a  few 
minutes  when  he  does  return  to  the 
floor. 

With  regard  to  the  aix'ument  about 
barely  keepint,'  up  with  inflation.  Mr. 
Piesident.  what  about  the  people,  the 
taxpayers?  They  barely  kept  up  with 
inflation.  In  fact,  the.v  have  lost 
j^round.  W'hy?  A  lot  of  rea.sons.  One  of 
them  is  because  of  the  tax  burden  that 
we  have  put  on  them  throuk'h  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  do  not  think  that 
argument  is  one  that  reall.v  holds 
water.  S,  150-t  still  represents  an  in- 
crease of  .SO  perctMit  over  the  next  3 
.years. 

Now  with  rej^ard  to  salaries.  I  do  not 
betrrud^'c  these  iieople  makinR  $600,000. 
$:«)0.00(),  $2(X).(X)«):  that  is  (,'reat.  in  the 
private  sector.  But  I  just  question 
whether  or  not  the  taxpayers  should  be 
contributinj,'  to  tho.se  kinds  of  salaries. 
Th»>re  is  a  parallel  here  over  the  prob- 
lems with  the  United  Way.  Maybe  Fed- 
eral funds  do  not  ku  directly  to  these 
salaries,  but  if  they  want  to  have  more 
mone.y  to  put  in  to  rural  areas  and  im- 
provintr  their  proijramminK'  maybe  that 
would  be  a  place  to  be^Mn,  So  I  think 
this  is  a  valid  argument  about  some  of 
the  salaries  beini,'  totally  out  of  line. 

As  far  as  6  million  people  contribut- 
ini:  to  Public  Broadcasting  Services, 
that  is  k'l-eat,  I  would  like  for  the  pri- 
vate contributions  to  bi;  the  way  they 
KCl  their  princiiJiil  fundini,'. 

Ak'ain.  we  are  not  cut  tint,'  off  funding'. 
We  are  .sayint^  $275  million  a  year  for  3 
years.  Let  us  encouiutfe  p«!ople  to  con- 
tiibute  more.  Let  us  encourage  cor- 
porations to  contribute  more. 

Now.  for  those  that  would  be  inter- 
ested and  concerned.  1  want  to  say  that 
the  administration  has  problems  with 
this  bill  in  its  present  fortti  and  they 
support  this  amendment  that  would 
put  into  place  the  fundint,'  that  the  ad- 
ministration requested. 

With  retfard  to  the  argument  that 
this  has  a  trreat  and  distint^uished  past. 
I  think  in  many  ways  that  is  true.  It 
was  innovative.  I  am  sure  the  debate 
was  mak'nificent  when  the  two  distin- 
guished Senators.  S«'nator  1'a.stokk 
and  .Senator  Hiuwi  Sco'rr.  came  up  with 
the  idea.  I  think  we  probably  really 
needed  it  then,  and  there  is  still  a  place 
for  it.  But  that  was  2.'j  years  atfo. 

There  is  a  lot  that  has  chant?ed.  a  lot 
that  has  happ«*ned  in  the  past  2,")  .vears 
in  television.  Cable  has  brou^'hl  us  a 
revolution  of  <liversity.  You  can  t^et 
whatever  you  are  lookini,'  for  educa- 
tionally. Whether  it  is  here  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  or  in  the  rural  areas, 
whether  it  is  by  cable  or  sattdlite.  a 
tremendous  diversity   of  proi,nammin>,' 


is  available  that  you  did  not  have  2h 
years  atro.  Programming'  that  is  edu- 
cational, informative,  and  cultural. 
Times  have  chani^ed  and  marc  bed  for- 
ward. 

I  (luestion  the  need  for  the  increase 
in  funding.  When  we  consider  that, 
there  is  also  tremendous  duplication.  I 
understand  that  there  afo  6  PBS  sta- 
tions in  the  New  York  market.  There 
arc  seven  PBS  stations  in  the  Washint^- 
ton.  DC.  area.  Obviously,  there  is  dupli- 
cation here.  Let  us  spread  it  out  a  lit- 
tle bit.  Maybe  we  could  cut  back  on 
that  duplication  in  the  major  metro- 
politan areas  and  use  it  to  net  better 
.services  in  Alaska.  Hawaii.  Mississippi, 
and  in  other  places  where  w(!  need  it. 

There  is  an  extravagant  number  of 
people  employed.  In  fact.  I  saw  a  tran- 
script from  an  Apiil  27  radio  talk  show 
in  Detroit  where  a  former  employee 
said  about  the  Public  Broadcasting' 
System:  "There  is  a  t.remendous 
amount  of  dead  wood  there.  People 
that  I  knew  used  to  joke  around  and 
call  the  station  their  retirement  city. 
You  have  as  many  as  two  oi'  three  peo- 
ple a.ssit,'ned  to  doinij  the  same  task 
when  you  really  only  need  a  part-time 
person  for  that  task," 

So  led  us  cut  down  on  the  duplication 
of  a  number  of  stations  servinsj  the 
same  market,  and  let  us  see  if  we  can- 
not t,'et  by  in  some  areas  with  fewer 
pcojile. 

Also,  t  ht>y  have  not  learned  their  les- 
son over  there.  After  the  uproar  that 
was  i^'nited  by  the  PBS  show.  "Tongues 
Untied."  we  learn  now  that  on  June  21 
they  are  jjoint,'  to  have  another  pro- 
t,Mam  that  is  troins  to  horrify.  I  think, 
many  people  in  this  country,  called 
The  Lost  Lanuuane  of  Cranes." 

Atrain.  my  ami^ndment  is  not  directed 
at  what  they  have  been  dointf,  in  bal- 
ance and  fairness  and  the  content  of 
some  of  their  proK'iams,  But  one  way  to 
t^ct  the  messai,'e  throutrh  to  them  that 
you  need  to  shape  your  act  up.  you  are 
paying  too  hi^h  salaries,  you  have  too 
muc^h  duplication,  times  have  changed 
and  the  protrrams  you  are  runnintf  are 
hik'hly  questionable,  in  many  in- 
stances—is to  at  least  freeze  their 
fundini,'. 

My  colleagues,  if  we  cannot  at  least 
control  the  increase  for  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting-,  we  should 
surr<mder.  We  cannot  control  the 
spending  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Kvery  prot^ram  that  comes  thi<)ut,'h 
here  has  merit  to  one  tjroup  or  another 
or  one  individual  or  another.  But  we 
have  to  have  some  control,  Certainl.v. 
with  the  history  that  we  have  with  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast int;, 
what  they  have  l)een  doinu  and  what 
they  are  doint,'.  this  is  a  place  w  hm-  W' 
can  at  least  freeze  the  I'undinK 

Mr,  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  li'ff 

The  l'lil..-'!l)IM;  oil'Ici'.H  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mi,ssis,sippi  h.i,^  1  minute  and 
27  seconds. 


Ml  l.oir  Ml  President.  I  would 
like  to  yield  the  remainder  of  the  time 
I  have  to  the  distinguished  leader.  I 
presume  he  minht  need  some  addi- 
tional time.  Perhaps  he  could  u.se  his 
leader  time  and  use  the  remainder  of 
our  time  to  conclude  del)ate  in  support 
of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR,  The  Re- 
publican leader  also  has  time  on  this 
l)ill, 

Mr,  DOLE,  Mr,  President.  I  am  k'oint,' 
to  be  making'  a  rather  lentrt.hy  state- 
ment here  which  will  take  about  an 
hour. 

Mr.  INOl  'ii;.  .Mr.  President,  will  the 
.Senat  or  ,vield? 
Mr   !)OI.!"   I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 
Ml    INol'i  i:    My  colleatJrue  from  Ala- 
bama has  been  waitint,'  for  some  time. 
Can  I  trive  him  some  tinie? 
M>    1)1)1,!-;   Certainly, 
Ml     INDl  "iK,  I  yield  the  reminder  of 
time  on  the  amendment  and  whatever 
time  is  necessary  from  the  bill  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr,  HKFLIN,  I  appreciate  that  very 
much.  I  will  make  mine  very  brief,  but 
I  appreciate  both  the  minority  leader 
and  Senator  lNOtJYK"s  yieldintr  me  this 
time. 

My  State  of  .Mabama  is  unique  in  re- 
trards  to  public  television. 

Alabama  Public  Television  as  the  Na- 
tion's first  statewide  noncommercial 
television  network  in  the  United 
States.  Because  of  this.  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  add  my  voice  to  this  debate 
on  S.  l.')01  and  to  extol  the  virtues  of 
.'\labama"s  public  broadcasting,'  system 
of  which  Alabamians  are  intensely 
proud  and  to  which  they  remain  ex- 
tiemely  dedicated. 

As  with  all  other  public  television 
and  radio  stations.  Alabamas  stations 
are  locally  operated  by  nonprofit  com- 
munity associations,  universities  and 
by  State  or  local  t,'overnment  authori- 
ties. This  local  base  means  that  sta- 
tions respond  to  the  special  needs  of 
their  particular  communities  throut,'h 
program  in  inir  choices  and  outreach 
projects. 

In  Alabam.i.  loi'  example,  approxi- 
mately 48  percent  of  those  individuals 
over  the  a^e  of  2.5  have  not  earned  a 
hinh  school  diploma  or  passed  a  hit,'h 
.school  equivalency  exam.  In  response 
to  this  crisis.  Alabama  Public  Tele- 
vision has  made  a  stroni,'  commitment 
to  improvin.i,'  adult  basic  education. 

As  a  result,  as  many  as  2.000  Alabama 
households  tune  in  to  their  local  public 
television  station  each  day  to  watch 
GF;n  pieparation  and  litcMac  y  classes. 
Since  1!'!<().  an  estimated  l..'>tH)  Al.ib.im- 
ians  have  prepared  for  the  ('■KD  t-xani 
by  watchin^^  tin-  1H  !),iM  (W.D  M-ries  on 
public  television  aixi  n.'^ini;  th.-  .n  i oiii- 
p.iiivinK  workbooks. 

In  addition  to  takinti  on  the  chal- 
lenges of  sonic  of  the  State"s  lonR- 
standinti  pinMinis  such  as  adult  edu- 
cation. Ai.ili.mia  public  television  has 
also  quii  klv   :•  si>.m<irii   to  the  k'l'owint,' 
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need  for  quality  child  care.  For  exam- 
ple, in  .\pril.  Alabama  Public  Tele- 
visions Educational  Services  Coordi- 
nator K'ave  a  presentation  on  usint? 
•Mister  Rof^ei-s"'  to  the  Gulf  Coast  Day 
Care  .^.ssociation  in  Mobile.  As  a  result, 
all  Ti  members  of  the  association  have 
ordered  the  'Mister  Holers  Plan  & 
Play  Book"  which  provides  informa- 
tion on  each  protjram  and  suKsestions 
for  related  activities  to  do  with  the 
children.  This  t,'ioup  of  child  care  pro- 
fessionals join'  day  care  centers  already 
usint,'  ■Mister  Rotters"  in  Birmink'ham. 
Tu.scaloosa.  Hunt.sville.  and  Montgom- 
ery, 

In  addition  to  airing'  prot!rammin« 
designed  for  a  nationwide  audience. 
Alabama  produces  its  own  prok'rams  of 
specific  interest  to  its  residents. 
Ainont,'  those  such  programs,  one  with 
widespread  popularity  is  Alabama  Pub- 
lic Televisions  "For  the  Record.'"  This 
program  provides  in-depth  coverage  of 
the  State  lei?islature  including'  live 
floor  action  from  both  Houses,  special 
reports  from  around  the  statehouse  and 
analysis  with  truest  experts  at  the  APT 
studio,  to  sfive  viewers  a  better  under- 
standing' of  how  their  State  govern- 
ment operates. 

Whether  Alabamians  tune  in  to  lo- 
cally produced  radio  and  television 
shows  or  to  those  created  elsewhere, 
one  thintr  seems  clear.  They  are  pleased 
with  the  operational  decisions  lieinR 
made  by  the  .\labama  public  broadcast- 
ing: stations,  proud  of  their  partnei-ship 
in  this  endeavor  and  thankful  to  have 
this  source  of  pro^rammint,', 

AmonK  the  many  people  who  have 
written  to  me  recently  in  support  of 
public  broadcastint,'.  one  constituent 
writini,'  from  Dothan  commented  that, 
"local  decisions  about  which  protrrams 
to  air  are  best  left  at  the  local  level."' 
She  went  on  to  say  that  "Alabama 
Public  Television  has  its  hand  on  the 
pulse  of  Alabama"  and  that  "local  de- 
cisionmakint^  allows  APT  to  address 
the  needs  of  this  States  citizens."" 

A  couple  writintr  from  Birmini^ham 
remarked  that  public  broadcasting  is 
".somethint?  we  can  all  be  proud  of  be- 
cau.se  it  represents  a  partnership  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and 
people  like  us  who  help  pay  for  it  to 
have  for  all  the  people  an  educational 
and  entertainment  facility  of  such  fine 

quality." 

And  finally,  as  another  con.stituent 
put  it.  -'without  public  television,  we 
would  see  very  little  of  excellence." 

1  could  continue  with  similar  pas- 
sak'es  from  dozens  of  other  letters  I 
have  received  on  this  issue.  But  with 
individual  Alabamians  donating,'  23  per- 
cent of  APT's  annual  budtjet.  almost 
twice  as  much  as  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  contributes,  it 
seems  clear  to  me  that  Alabamians  do 
not  find  this  protrrammin^^  offensive  or 
biased,  that  they  do  not  object  to  PVd- 
eral  contributions  to  the  service  or 
that  they  believe  comparable  prot?ram- 
min«  exists  elsewhere. 
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I'll  I  In-  (ontrarv.  '2^i  Vfars  altt'r  its  in- 
auk'uration.  public  bmadcastin^r  hass 
befii  emliiaoed  by  this  lountrv  and  its 
citizens  for  rulfillitit^  its  oiiuinal  nian- 
datp  and  for  withstandin>r  alttuations 
in  that  mandate  to  belliM-  s«mv»'  the 
than>^int^  nt-eds  of  the  Amt-rican  people. 
In  ('iosinu.  I  ui'tre  rn.v  lolleaKUi's  to 
look  beyond  the  Potomac  debate  over 
))iiblic  broadcast! tiM;  to  the  role  which 
public  television  and  radio  actually 
plays  in  the  lives  of  the  people  in  their 
home  States.  If  that  role  is  as  stiont^  as 
the  one  it  plays  in  the  lives  of  Alabam- 
ians.  they  will  have  M^ood  reason  to  sup- 
poi-t  this  reaut  horization. 
Thank  you.  Mr  Pii'sident. 
The  PRKSIDINO  OKKICKH.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii 

Mr.  INOUYK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  T) 
minutes  from  the  liill  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICKR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  i-ecot,'nized. 

Mr,  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  what 
we  are  hearing'  loday  is  a  debate  on  the 
funding'  level  for  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Hroadcastint,'  and  other  affiliate 
orM^anizations.  That  is,  in  fact,  a  veil. 
What  we  are  really  about  here  is 
whether  there  should  be  a  continued 
national  commitment  to  public  radio 
and  television.  What  is  under  attack  is 
a  system  that  has  served  this  Nation 
well  foi-  two  generations. 

The  (luestions  that  have  been  raised 
are:  Is  there  still  a  need  for  this  na- 
tional system?  Have  we  exhausted  the 
rationale  that  led  to  its  initial  estab- 
lishment? 

In  my  State  of  Florida  while  I  had 
the  yood  fortune  to  serve  as  Governor, 
we  had  a  prot,'ram  of  e.xpandint,'  public 
radio  and  television  to  make  it  avail- 
able to  all  sections  of  our  State.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that,  with  the  signifi- 
cant assistant;e  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcast!  n>f.  that  plan  has 
been  virtually  completed. 

Our  State  benefits  from  the  contiihu- 
tions  that  citizens  from  Pennsylvania 
and  other  States  have  made  to  provide 
us  with  that  full  system. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
today  we  should  say  that  other  areas  of 
the  country,  such  as  Alaska,  which 
have  not  fulfilled  a  full  service  of  pub- 
lic radio  and  television  should  be  de- 
nied. We  recognize  that  we  are  voting 
today  on  an  authorization  level.  The 
actual  level  of  funding:  that  will  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  an  intelli^rent  na- 
tional protrram  will  be  made  on  a  year- 
to-year  basis  in  the  appropiiations 
process.  But  I  believe  that  there  is  still 
a  commandink'  case  for  the  relevance  of 
a  national  position  in  public  radio  and 
television. 

First,  national  pro^nams  continue  to 
pay  for  the  essential  development  of 
the  type  of  informational  and  edu- 
cational and  artistic  proKiamming  that 
would  not  be  available  through  any 
other  means.  Most  Americans  looked 
with    great    pleasure    and    edification 


upon  the  Civil  War  series  in  the  lall  of 
last  year.  It  took  longer,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  produce  that  program  than  it 
took  to  fight  the  Civil  War.  It  was  only 
because  of  the  kind  of  financial  support 
which  was  available  through  the  Cor- 
poral ion  for  Public  Broadcasting  tli.it 
that  uni(|iie  piogram  has  now  become  a 
part  of  our  culture. 

Second,  public-  television  has  helped 
create  the  market  for  these  expanding 
new  means  of  communications.  It  is  ex- 
actly because  public  television  dem- 
onstrated that,  there  was  an  audience 
for  programs  of  nature,  programs  of 
education,  .science,  that  then  made  il 
po.ssible  for  there  to  be  the  commer- 
cialization of  those  through  networks 
such  as  A&H. 

I  applaud  and  hope  that  there  will  lie 
further  expansion  of  these  but,  rather 
than  indicate  the  lack  of  further  neces- 
sity for  PBS.  they  under.score  one  of 
the  great  achievements  of  public 
broadcasting,  particularly.  .Mr.  I'resi- 
dent,  in  the  area  of  children's  broad- 
casting. There  has.  in  fact,  unfortu- 
nately been  a  retreat  from  children's 
broadcasting  in  many  of  the  commer- 
cial channels.  It  has  onl.v  been  the  pub- 
lic broaiicasting  that  has  brought  a 
sustained  commilment  to  enhanced 
(luality  of  children's  broadcasting. 

Public  broadcasting  is  open  to  all. 
F.ven  today,  with  the-  great  expansion 
of  cable  television,  a  third  or  more  of 
American  homes  do  not  have  access  to 
cable  TV,  either  becau.se  of  technology 
or  because  of  economics.  Public  broad- 
casting is  availalile  to  all  American 
families. 

Finally,  .Mr.  President,  public  broad- 
casting has  served  as  a  great  unifying 
force  for  America.  At  a  time  when  we 
need  to  better  understand  each  other, 
when  we  need  to  be  able  to  appreciate 
our  differences  without  having  those 
differences  become  sources  of  division, 
public  television  has  filled  that  need. 
America  needs  public  television  today 
in  somewhat  different  but  eiiually  sig- 
nificant way  to  that  which  justified  its 
establishment  two  generations  ago. 

So,  Mr.  President,  stripping  away  the 
veiled  arguments  of  what  should  be  the 
appropriate  authorization  level,  what 
is  at  stake  her(>  is  the  i.ssiie  of  a  contin- 
ued national  commitment  to  excel- 
lence in  broadcasting  through  public 
broadcasting. 

I  am  confident  that  this  generation, 
that  this  session  of  Representatives  of 
the  American  people  will  make  the 
same  judgment  that  our  predecessors 
have  made;  and  that  is  that  Americas 
needs  require  the  alternat  ive  television 
that  is  available  through  public  broa<l- 
casting  and  that  it  deserves  the  modest 
P'ederal  support  which  it  is  currently 
receiving  and  which  it  would  receive 
under  the  authorizations  which  would 
be  adopted  by  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  on  public 
broadcasting        has        become        over- 


simplified. Rig  Bird  has  become  the 
major  i.ssue.  and  we  have  found  our- 
.selves  left  with  two  choices:  Hands  off 
Big  Bird  or  throw  Big  Bird  off  the  air. 
Realistically,  this  i.ssue  is  much  more 
complex  and  meaningful. 

1  have  always  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  vital  service  provided  by 
public  broadcasting.  I  start  my  day 
with  "Morning  Edition"  on  National 
Public  Radio  and  typically  end  it  with 
a  rerun  of  .MacNeil-Lehrer. 

It  is  a  statement,  of  the  strength  and 
vigor  of  a  free  societ.y  that  a  govern- 
ment can  support  without  attempting 
to  control  institutions  like  the  Cor- 
poration for  Publii-  Broadcasting. 

I  find  the  programming  on  these  sta- 
tions to  be  informative,  thorough, 
international,  and  credible. 

(in  Fridays,  when  I  begin  to  get 
homesick.  I  turn  to  Red  Barber  and 
hear  his  familiar  voice  from  Tallahas- 
see. FL. 

"Sesame  Street"  was  an  essential 
part  of  my  daughters'  education  and 
development  while  growing  up  in 
Miami  and  Tallahassee.  I  hope  that  my 
two  granddaughters  -one  living  in  Tal- 
laha.ssee  and  the  other  in  Miami  will 
also  have  this  opportunity. 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  share 
the  same  grandchild  with  the  noted 
historian  Davi<i  M<Cullogh.  Many  of 
you  have  probably  read  or  read  about 
his  new  book,  "Truman."  David 
McCullogh  also  narrated  the  riveting 
"Civil  War"  documentary  shown  on 
public  television.  This  program  was  not 
only  of  great  quality  but  also  had  mass 
appeal  and  taught  volumes  about  this 
conflict  to  many  generations. 

Some  critics  argue  that  public  broad- 
casting caters  to  a  narrow  audience 
that  is  economically  and  intellectually 
up-.scale.  To  the  contrary,  the  "Civil 
War"  audience  spanned  economic,  ra- 
cial, and  geographic  boundaries. 

In  Florida,  public  television  has  dis- 
played diverse  programming  in  it.s  sta- 
tions throughout  the  .State. 

Even  more  important  than  its  diver- 
sit.v  is  the  appropriateness  of  the  pro- 
gi-amming.  because  so  much  of  it  is 
produced  at  the  local  level  and  de- 
signed for  local  viewers.  WJCT  TV  in 
Jacksonville  produced  the  "The  Black 
Family.  "  a  weekly  series  produced  by  a 
black  woman,  featuring  black  profes- 
sionals, and  dealing  with  issues  of  con- 
cern to  the  black  community. 

Miami's  WPBT  TV  created  "Dreams 
of  Freedom,  "  which  won  the  South- 
eastern PMucational  Communication 
Association  Award.  This  program  ex- 
plored Cuban  immigration  into  south 
Florida. 

Through  the  use  of  archival  footage, 
the  program  showed  events  in  Cuba 
that  led  to  the  massive  influx  of  Cu- 
bans into  the  United  States  in  the 
early  1960's.  The  program  also  profiled 
various  families  living  in  .south  Florida 
and  showed  how  they  have  put  their 
lives  back  together  after  being  up- 
rooted from  their  homeland. 


Just  as  communities  around  Florida 
produce  radio  and  TV  shows  targeted 
to  their  viewers,  local  stations  nation- 
wide make  independent  broadcasting 
decisions  based  on  grassroots  famili- 
arity with  community  tastes  and 
needs. 

Each  station  has  a  local  advisory 
board  and  relies  heavily  on  local  dol- 
lars. 

I  have  heard  from  many  of  my  con- 
stituents who  support  public  broad- 
casting. Since  January,  over  600  Florid- 
ians  have  written  to  me  and  asked  for 
my  support  for  public  broadcasting  and 
for  this  bill.  I  am  pleased  today  to 
stand  V)efore  the  Senate  to  affirm  my 
commitment  to  public  broadcasting. 

I  would  ahso  like  to  share  two  of 
these  constituent  letters  with  my  Sen- 
ate colleagues. 

Lee  Evan.s-DiSalvo  from  St.  Peters- 
bui-g.  FL,  helped  prepare  her  children 
for  kindergarten  by  having  them  watch 
".Sesame  Street  "  and  other  children's 
shows  on  puljlic  television. 

As  Ms.  Evans-DiSalvo  stated  in  her 
letter: 

Granted,  there  aie  a  lot  of  aualiiy  pro- 
mams  for  kilts  on  other  stations,  too.  but 
oven  if  I  let  my  chiUlren  watch  a  program  I 
consider  entertaininK  and  enriching  at  4 
p.m..  they  are  often  .subjected  to  adveitisiiitr 
for  either  a  horror  film  that  the  .station  will 
Hhow  later  that  night,  or  clips  from  summer 
films  that  are  R  rated. 

It  is  impossible  to  actually  control  what 
one's  children  see  on  regular  stations.  It  is 
only  on  PBS  that  I  can  be  assured  that  there 
will  be  no  violent  images  or  profanity. 

Public  broadcasting  is  also  unique  in 
its  adaption  of  new  technology  to  serve 
both  the  hearing  and  sight  impaired,  as 
well  as  viewers  whose  native  language 
is  not  P:nglish.  Henry  Tuck  from  Largo. 
FL.  writes: 

I  am  a  lejjall.v  blind  citizen  who  depends 
upon  the  public  broadcasting  system  to  keep 
me  informed  of  local.  State,  national,  and 
international  news. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  two  letters  printed 
in  the  RiiCOKn  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICKR    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oi'dcii  li 
s.  .   cxliibit  1 

.\li  GRAHAM  Ml  President,  public 
television  is  diverse.  Its  programs 
come  from  a  wide  range  of  pioducers 
and  reach  a  wide  range  of  audiences. 
The  programs  offer  the  audiences  expo- 
sure to  the  diverse  events  and  ideas 
that  make  up  our  world.  Stations  all 
over  America  are  able  to  create  pro- 
grams with  essential  material  for  peo- 
ple of  all  ages. 

Critics  also  contend  that  public  tele- 
vision is  no  longer  needed  because  of 
the  increase  in  cable  channels  with 
comparable  programming. 

First,  i)ublic  broadcasting  stations  on 
cable  are  among  the  most  appreciated 
and  watched  selections. 

Moieover.  I  submit  that  the  emer- 
v:rnrt'  of  such  excellent  networks  such 
,1.-    Aii.^   >S.    Kntertainment.   Bravo,   and 


Discovery  came  about  precisely  be- 
cause of  public  broadcasting.  Public 
broadcasting  has  served  as  the  labora- 
tory from  which  much  that  cable  offers 
has  developed. 

The  success  of  PBS  programs  such  as 
"National  Geographic.  "  "Nova."  and 
"Cosmos"  paved  the  way  for  the  devel- 
opment of  commercial  programming 
like  that  found  on  the  Discovery  Chan- 
nel. With  similar  programming  and 
viewers,  public  television  helped  to 
demonstrate  the  clear  demand  for  tele- 
vision shows  about  science  and  nature. 
Likewise,  cultural  programming  on 
public  broadcasting  such  as  "Master- 
piece Theatre."  opera  productions  and 
the  ballet  led  to  cable  stations  like 
.■\rts&  Entertainment  and  Bravo. 

These  public  broadcasting  programs 
assured  their  cable  counteiparts  that 
they  would  be  commercially  successful. 
I'rograms  like  "Sesame  Street"  and 
"Electric  Company  "  proved  the  effec- 
tiveness of  educational  programming 
and  created  a  demand  for  similar  pro- 
gramming to  expanil  and  diversify.  In 
this  environment,  excellent  Initiatives 
like  cable  in  the  classroom  have  flour- 
ished. 

Who  know.s  what  the  riexl  generation 
of  public-television-inspired  cable  pro- 
ductions will  be.'  We  do  know  that  the 
role  of  public  broadcasting  in  creating 
innovative  programming  cannot  be  un- 
derstated. 

George  Will,  in  his  eloquent  but 
flawed  criticism  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting,  has  argued  that 
public  broadcasting  is  elitist  and 
reaches  only  the  top  socioeconomic 
.segment  of  America.  He  uses  WETA. 
Washington's  public  station,  as  an  ex- 
ample, saying  its  contributors  have  an 
average  household  income  of  $94,583. 

He  misses  the  point,  though,  because 
he  fails  to  distinguish  between  tho.se 
who  watch  and  those  who  contribute  to 
public  broadcasting.  In  fact,  during  the 
average  week.  87  million  people  about 
one-third  of  all  Americans  view  public 
television,  as  opposed  to  the  6  million 
that  contribute  money  to  public  tele- 
vision annually. 

In  many  areas  cable  television  is  not 
available.  Others  simply  cannot  afford 
it.  Public  broadcasting  is  available 
over-the-alr,  free  to  all  citizens-not 
just  those  who  are  wired  and  can  afford 
to  pay  for  cable. 

Public  broadcasting  reaches  98  per- 
cent of  U.S.  households,  while  at  least 
40  percent  do  not  have  or  cannot  get 
cable  services.  People  are  not  required 
to  support  public  broadcasting  through 
individual  contributions  in  order  to 
have  access  to  that  programming.  The 
fact  that  over  6  million  people  contrib- 
ute is  a  strong  indication  of  the  value 
that  the  American  public  places  on 
their  ability  to  have  access  to  this  type 
of  programming. 

Public  television  does  not  cater  to 
the  elite  audience  that  it  is  sometimes 
associated  with.  .Approximately  30  per- 
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cent  of  the  public  television  audience 
has  an  annual  income  of  less  than 
$20,000  and  approximately  60  percent  of 
the  audience  has  an  annual  income  of 
less  than  S40.000. 

The  many  cable  services  and  other 
broadcast  services  in  existence  today 
are  profitmaking  entities  concerned 
with  the  bottom  line.  As  sophisticated 
and  informative  as  much  of  cable  pro- 
gramming has  happily  become,  vir- 
tually every  decision  must  l>e  made 
with  the  profit  margin  in  mind.  This  is 
not  a  criticism,  it  is  merely  a  fact  of 
business.  Public  broadcasting  is  still 
the  only  noncommercial  broadcasting 
source  available  to  viewers,  especially 
parents  with  young  children  who  do 
not  wish  to  have  their  children  exposed 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  i-ommer- 
cials  each  .year. 

Public  television  offers  an  alter- 
native to  viewers.  It  offers  a  mix  of 
programming  that  is  not  available  on  a 
consistent  basis  from  other  television 
broadcasters  or  distributors.  Moreover, 
il  provides  educational,  informational, 
and  cultuial  programming  free  of 
charge  to  all  who  care  to  watch. 

Because  public  television  is  not  driv- 
en by  the  need  to  expose  audiences  re- 
peatedly to  commercial  messages  from 
program  sponsors,  it  can  risk  new  or 
innovative  forms  of  programming.  This 
includes  long  form  documentaries,  ex- 
perimental drama,  or  other  material 
t  hat  may  not  appeal  to  a  wide  audience 
on  a  consistent  basis. 

While  Fedcial  support  for  public 
broadcasting  accounts  for  approxi- 
mately 23  percent  of  the  average  public 
radio  stations  annual  operating  budg- 
et, and  just  9.3  percent  of  the  average 
public  television  station's  annual  oper- 
ating budget,  these  funds  are  critical 
to  the  stability  and  viability  of  the 
public  broadcasting  system.  The  bulk 
of  these  funds  are  used  by  stations  to 
produce  and  acquire  programming,  fi- 
nance production  equipment  and  facili- 
ties, launch  community  outreach  serv- 
ices in  connection  with  public  service 
programming,  or  pay  for  satellite 
interconnection  services. 

Federal  funds  serve  an  essential  pur- 
pose. Besides  being  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  overall  public  broadcasting 
budget,  they  are  the  magnet  that 
draws  other  funds  to  the  system. 

What  philanthropic  organization 
wants  to  pay  administrative  staff  sal- 
ary or  equip  an  office  when  it  could  in- 
stead help  underwrite  a  series  as  popu- 
lar and  respected  as  the  "Civil  War  " 
documentary? 

The  Federal  contribution  can  be  used 
to  estaljlish  the  infrastructure,  so  pro- 
ducers can  go  out  and  market  ideas  to 
potential  contributors. 

Federal  support  also  adds  credibility 
in  seeking  private  funding  for  innova- 
tive productions  and  unestablished 
filmmakers. 

.American  governmental  support  for 
public  broadcasting  pales  in  compari- 
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son  to  olhfi'  coiuil fit's.  In  the  Uiiitr(| 
Kiiii^ilom.  (iovciiinii'iU.  support,  for'  piil)- 
lif  lnoailcasl  iii«  icaches  S:}7.;{1  per  rup- 
ita.  In  Canada  and  -Japan,  that,  sann- 
suppoit.  ivaclus  518. Hti  and  S1!).7H  por 
capita.  i-('.spo(t.iv<d,v  I'oi-  fiscal  ,vcar  l!t!M). 
This  compares  to  the  LInilc(|  Stales  fig- 
ure of  5t>.;H  for  the  sanie  period. 

The  time  has  come  toi'  the  United 
States  to  stand  Ix-hind  the  Coip<jration 
for  Pul)lic  Broadcastinj,'.  Hut  in  order 
for  this  to  uc<:ur.  it  is  our  responsil)il- 
ity  on  the  Federal  level  to  support  the 
fund  ink' efforts  proposed  t)y  S.  l.'iOl 
Kxiinirr  i 

I,Ai((:o.  KI,. 
.\tan  JJ.  I'JUJ. 
.St'iiaior  Hon  (;i<AiiAM. 
Dirksrn  .Sfinilr  Olluv  lltnUlinii, 
Wnslitiinliin.  DC 

Di;au  sknaiok  C.iiaiia.m;  I  am  a  If^nll.v 
hiiiiil  litizt'ii  whi>  iiMili  ibutes  ami  supports 
WUSK  KiMR97.  Thi-ir  pioyratiis  n-e  e.xcolleiit 
and  I  ilcpt'inl  upon  the  public  bioadcasl  itm 
•systfin  to  keep  tiii>  inl'oirned  on  local,  .siale. 
national  antl  Internalliiniil  news.  I  enjoy 
theii-  classiial  nuiHic  and  other  cultural  re 
sources. 

As  m.v  Keiiatoi-.  I  trust,  vou  will  supix)!  t  the 
Federal  I'undiim  ot  puliln  l)roadcasliiu;  while 
coininuiUty-hused  stations  have  lontrol  over 
the  pioniainininn  piovlded  to  their  aiiilieiue. 
WIIHF  KM  Is  loo  important  a  cummuntt.v 
resource  to  i)e  crippled  l»y  loss  of  I'undlim. 
Yours  trul.v. 

ItKNKV  W.  TtCK. 

Sr.  I'KTKKSHUmi.  FI.. 

MitU  Jl.  I!)!)i'. 

Setiator  Hon  CtHAiiAM. 
Dirksrll  Sciuitr  <;//irc  llinlilitui. 
WiisliiiKiliiii.  IK'. 

Di;ai(  Sknaiou  Gi<ah.\.M:  This  letti<r  is  in 
rewards  to  the  upcontini;  vote  reKardiiiK  fund 
inii  for  t'ublic  Hioadi  .istlnK.  Plea.se  cast  your 
vote  to  suppoit  Fedeial  fuildinK  of  publit' 
l)r<)a<lcastinu.  I'HS  oilers  su<  h  nuality  pio 
Kramniiim,  available  to  all  who  wish  to 
wati  h.  without  having  lu  pay  tor  cal)le  TV, 
It  is  inconceivable  to  me  how  some  Senators 
are  aiKuirm  against  public  funding  for  I'H.s 
Ijecause  surveys  have  shown  that  It  is  used 
mainly  by  the  niiildle  and  upper  das.ses. 
These  are  the  .same  seniitois.  mind  you.  that 
1  onsistfiitly  vote  anainst  the  lower-income 
ui'oups  in  federal  funding  for  social  .services. 
Here,  they  switch  sides  and  try  lo  portiiiy 
public  broadcastiim  somehow  as  an  elite  op- 
tion availal>le  only  to  the  few.  It  is  available 
lo  all.  Hv  choice,  jx-ople  choose  to  watch  it. 

I  didn't  put  my  cliildien  into  preschool 
until  one  year  t»efnie  l<indeiuarten.  even 
thouKh  there  is  a  lot  of  pre.ssuie  to  start 
(hildien  nowa<lays  in  pre-si  hool  at  the  a>ce  of 
two.  I  didn't  want  them  to  mi.ss  out  on  what 
other  ihildren  were  learnitm  in  pre-scliool. 
but  liy  wat(  hlnn  .Sesame  Street"  and  other 
1  hlldrens  shows  on  an  almost  dally  l)asis.  I 
(  ould  see  what  other  i  hildren  were  doiiiK. 
what  is  normally  tautrht  to  youiiK  children, 
and  all  that  without  a  lot  of  commercials  or 
violence  thrown  at  them.  Granted,  there  are 
a  lot  of  (|uality  programs  tor  kids  on  other 
stations,  too.  but  even  if  I  let  my  <hildren 
watch  a  pioKiam  I  (  onsider  eiitertainiiiM  and 
enrichini;  at  J  00  p.m..  they  are  otten  sub- 
jected to  ailvet tlsinn  for  either  a  horror  film 
that  the  station  will  show  later  that  ni«ht. 
or  clips  from  summer  films  that  are  R-rated. 
It  Is  impossible  to  ai'tually  control  what 
ones  1  hllilren  see  on  regular  stations.  It  is 
only  on  PHS  that  I  (an  be  assured  that  t heiv 
will  l)e  no  violent  Imaues  or  profanity 


Please  urw  others  to  dismiss  any  iloubts 
that  ihey  may  have  i'e»;ardliat'  continued 
Federal  tuiuliiiK  for  publlr  broadiastinu.  and 
may  control  of  it  Ix-  left  at  the  local  level. 
Our  local  station  iloes  an  excellent  job  ol 
promamminn.  with  a  wiile  variety  of  needs 
met  rhrou«h  the  choices  they  provide. 

Thank  you  for  voui  attention. 
Sincerely. 

Kkio  KVANS-I)|SAI,\ii. 

Mr.  DOl.K  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PHKSIDINO   OFFICKK    The  Re- 
publican leader. 

Mr.  DOIiK.  Mr.  I'lesideiit.  what  Is  it. 
1  minute  ;J0  seconds  remaining? 

The  I'HKSiniNG  OFFICKR.  The  .Sen- 
ator has  appro.ximalely  a  minute  on 
the  amenditient  and  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLK.  That  is  ritrht.  I  do  have 
time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  I'lesident.  I  will  lake  a  couple  of 
minutes  be<ause  I  am  i^oiuR  to  make  an 
exhaustive  statement  later  on.  I  hope 
people  will  just  read  the  statement  I 
am  certain  not  many  people  listen  but 
I  hope  they  will  read  the  stalf-ment 
later.  All  thest>  kMeat  thiUKs  about  pub- 
lic television  may  be  true,  but  there 
are  also  some  tfreat  excesses  that  outfhl 
to  be  dealt  with.  We  are  tfoin»f  to  deal 
with  some  in  this  bill,  thanks  to  the 
cooperation  of  the  manaHrnrs  on  both 
sides.  But  I  want  to  address  particu- 
larl.v  the  J.ott  annnidnunit  now  and  ri.se 
in  support  of  that  amendment,  and  I 
urtfe  my  eollea^'ues  to  vote  for  that 
amendment. 

We  are  askinir  to  increa.se  spending 
for  this  prokM-am  by  ."jO  percent.  The 
amendment  by  the  distin^'uished  .Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  would  keep  that 
at  $275,000.  certainly  not  a  paltry 
amount.  But  this  amendment  is  not 
about  quality  protriammin«  or  helpini,' 
rural  areas  receive  publico  television 
and  radio,  and  it  is  not  about,  killing' 
Bit;  Bird.  I  k'et  all  these  liberal  com- 
mentators talking'  about  how  we  are 
k'oinn  to  kill  Bit,'  Bird  and  all  these 
things  the.v  do  not  know  anythinu' 
about. 

This  amendment  is  simply  about  pri- 
orities. Can  limited  Federal  resources 
be  better  spent  to  house  and  clothe  dis- 
advantak'ed  Ameiican.s?  Can  if  be  bet- 
ter spent  on  hi-alth  care  and  education? 
Ol'.  for  a  nominal  idea,  can  we  save  it 
and  leduce  the  Federal  deficit'.' 

I  voted  for  cuts  in  spending'  in  a  wide 
variety  of  Federal  programs  and,  ()uite 
simply,  the  Congress  six-nds  too  much 
money  on  wort  hy  cau.si-s  and  t  he  speiul- 
inn  drives  up  the  deficit  and  the  debt 
drives  down  economic  I'ecovery. 

The  amendment  does  not  constitute 
slashinn  funding'  for  public  bioadcast- 
inMT.  It  says  we  cannot  afford  the  in- 
crease: we  ouk'ht  to  fieeze  it.  We  talk 
about  freexics.  This  will  be  a  xood  place 
to  start.  We  are  u'oini,'  to  hav«>  a  bal- 
anced budk'et  debate  before  loot,'.  A  lot 
of  people  are  «()in«  to  vote  foi-  spendiok' 
and  a  balanced  budk'et  amendment. 
People  ba<'k  home  say.  'l  have  a  Sen- 
ator who  believes  in  balancing'  the 
budKct."   but    they   do  not   look  at    the 
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ItKC-oan  where  he  or  she  voted  for  all 
the  spendink'.  I  intend  to  vote  for  that 
amendment.  We  tried  evcrylhinK  else. 
Nothinu'  has  worked. 

This  would  be  a  k'leat  place  to  start. 
If  you  are  for  the  balanced  budk'et 
amendment,  this  will  be  a  little  litmus 
test  rik'ht  here.  It  is  a  chance  to  dem- 
onstrate you  mean  it.  When  you  talk 
about  balancinjf  the  budk'et  and  sixjntl- 
inn  particulai'l.v  in  a  program  where  we 
have,  as  I  will  lay  out  in  detail  line  by 
line  and  they  are  facts  that  cannot  be 
refutt'd  some  of  the?  excessive  salaries 
bcink'  made  by  a  lot  of  people  in  CPB. 
excessive  profits  beint^^  made  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  and  all  these  think's  that 
aie  k'oiuk'  on  that  are  not  subject  to  the 
Freedom  of  Infoimation  Act  and  you 
cannot  find  out  what  is  really  i^oinu^  on. 
it  reall.v  opened  my  eyes. 

I  voted  at^ainst  what  is  called  edu- 
cational television  in  1967  because  I 
had  a  fear  in  1967  this  is  what  was 
k'oin;;  to  happ<>n.  It  was  k'oink'  to  k'Pt 
bin,tfer  and  bik'.t^er  and  bik'Ker  and  serve 
a  certain  elite  tdass  of  .Americans.  I 
hope  in  my  later  statement  that  some 
who  hav(!  said  Ihei-e  is  nothint^  wronn 
with  this  k'reat  proi^ram  will  just  take 
a  look  at  it.  It  is  one  reason  we  have 
the  deficit,  because  we  do  not  sjjend 
enouk'h  t  ime  lookink'  at  some  of  the  de- 
tails. If  we  cannot  save  money  in  pub- 
lic broadcastink'.  how  are  we  k'oink'  to 
save  any  in  health  protrrams,  edu- 
cation, ak'riculture.  or  other  areas? 

It  .seem.s  to  me  this  is  sort  of  a  pre- 
liminary bout,  a  preliminary  event; 
t  his  is  a  warmup  for  the  balanced  budk'- 
et amendment.  This  will  be  a  ijood 
chance  to  show  which  teani  you  are  on. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  .Mississippi 
f<ir  offerink'  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  distiiik'uished  Sen- 
ator from  Mi.ssi.ssippi  [Mr.  Lo'iTj  and 
ui'k'e  my  colleatfues  to  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

Th(>  bill  before  the  Senate.  S.  l.SOl. 
would  increase  the  authorization  for 
the  Corporation  for  Publj.  Broadcast- 
ink'  by  nearly  M  perc'ent.  The  Lott 
amendment  would  keep  the  level  for 
the  CPB  at  $275  million,  certainly  not  a 
paltry  amount. 

The  amendment  is  not  about  (luality 
prok'iammini^.  helpiuk'  rural  areas  to 
receive  public  television  and  radio,  and 
it  is  not  about  killiok'  Bik'  Bird.  This 
amendment  is  simply  about  priorities. 
Can  limited  Federal  resources  be  better 
spt^nt  to  house,  clothe,  and  feed  dis- 
advantak'od  Amcii<ans?  Can  it  be  bet- 
ter spent  on  health  and  education?  Or. 
for  a  novel  idea,  would  it  be  better  to 
save  it,  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit? 

I  have  vot(Ml  ff)r  cuts  in  spend  ink'  in  a 
wide  vai'iety  in  Federal  piok'tams. 
Quite  simply,  the  Couk'i'css  spends  too 
much  money  on  worthy  causes  and 
that  spendiuk'  keeps  drivink'  up  t  he  def- 
icit and  the  debt  and  drives  (lown  eco- 
noniic  i'e<'over.v. 

The  amendment  before  the  Senate 
does    not   constitute   slashink'    fundink' 


;,.r  public  broadcastink'.  it  just  says  we 
cannot  afford  to  increase  spendink'  for 
the  CPB  for  nearly  .50  percent  over  3 
years. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  bal- 
anced budk'et  amendment,  and  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  consider  the  balanced 
budk'Ot  amendment  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  the  very  near  future.  I 
intend  to  vote  for  that  amendment, 
since  little  else  we  have  tried  has  suc- 
ceeded in  haltink'  the  deficit  spendink' 
practices  that  wc  have  all  KTOwn  so  ac- 
customed to. 

Where,  if  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  would  my  colleagues 
find  the  spendink'  leductions  to  reach  a 
balanced  budk'ft?  We  can  start  by  sav- 
ink'  nearly  S300  million  ritfht  here, 
today,  with  the  vote  on  this  amend- 
mtmt. 

If  we  cannot  save  just  a  little  money 
in  public  broadcastinR.  how  will  we 
find  the  courak'e  to  find  saviuk's  in 
health  programs,  in  education  pro- 
k'tams.  in  farm  prok'i'ams? 

So.  this  is  a  tjood  test  vote,  a  vote 
which  will  clearly  separate  the  spend- 
ers from  the  savers.  I  urk'e  my  col- 
leak'ues  to  vote  for  the  Lott  amend- 
ment. Let  us  put  a  little  dent  in  the 
deficit.  It  will  not  balance  the  budfjet. 
but  we  can  start  toward  that  k'oal 
today. 

Mr.  STKV'KNS  addressed  the  Chair, 
The  PHHSIDINC.  ()!'!'!C!:i-:    •I'll.-  S-ti- 
ator  from  .Alaska, 

Mr.  .STKVKNS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  time  off  the  bill,  and  I  do  so  be- 
cause I  rek'i'et  deeply  {iisak'reein^?  with 
my  leader  and  k'ood  friend.  If  this  is  a 
test  of  the  balanced  budk'et  amend- 
ment. I  think  that  the  balanced  budk'et 
amendment  is  not  k'oink'  to  pass,  be- 
cause I  say  ak'ain.  the  money  we  appro- 
priate on  this  subject  cannot  by  law  ex- 
ceed -10  percent  of  the  amount  that  is 
contributed  from  the  private  sector. 

I  urse  the  Senators  to  read  it  ak'ain. 
We  authorize  an  amount  equal  to  40 
licrc(!nt  of  the  total  amount  of  non- 
Federal  financial  support  received  by 
public  broadcastink'  entities  durint?  the 
fiscal  year  second  pi'ecedink'  each  such 
fiscal  year  that  we  appropiiate  money, 
which  means  we  take  40  (x>i-cent  of 
what  was  contributed  in  1992  and  we 
appropriate  for  1994.  but  not  exceedink' 
the  amount  authorized  in  1994. 

So  if  we  put  a  freeze  on  this  now.  we 
are  k'oink'  to  freeze  the  need  for  private 
contributions. 

My  State  has  appropriated  S,5. 190.900 
this  year  lo  assist  public  broadi'ast  iiisj. 
We  even  have  what  we  call  H  ATM-'l'. 
the  Rural  Alaska  Television  Nciw. uk, 
where  we  pay  the  cost  of  brink'ins  down 
from  satellites  proM^nimmink'  so  they 
reach  these  Indian  and  Eskimo  vil- 
Uik'f^s.  That  includes  Bik'  Bird. 

But  beyond  that,  the  point  is  that 
even  with  the  support  of  the  Fcdeial 
Government,  it  is  not  sufficient  in 
rural  States.  I  think  most  rural  States 
are    supplementink'    this    public    broad- 


casting concept  today.  But  the  trouble 
with  the  argument  of  my  friend  about 
the  balanced  budget  is  that  we  are 
k'oinK  to  start  balancing?  the  budget  by 
puttink'  a  freeze  on  an  authorization 
that  will  in  effect  limit,  the  private-sec- 
tor conti'ibution  becau.se  they  are  not 
Koinu  to  <'ontinue  to  increase  their  sup- 
port if  we  do  not  coiitinue  to  pay  the  10 
percent,  which  repi'csenls  the  Fedeial 
conti'ibution  for  the  areas  that  cannot 
support  it.  As  the  Senator  from  New 
York  said,  many  of  my  communities 
support  public  broadcastintc  to  the  tune 
of  about  S20  per  person.  But  when  you 
have  .500  people  in  a  town  or  villak'e. 
even  S20  in  i  (person  per  year  is  not 
enouk'h  money  to  pay  foi'  a  1-hour 
hookup  on  a  satellite. 

Now.  the  concept  of  sayinMT  we  are 
k'oink'  to  balance  the  budk'et  on  the 
hacks  of  those  people  in  rural  areas  in 
America  who  need  television  and  need 
public  radio  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
the  limes  and  to  be  part  of  this  system 
of  ours  I  think  is  absolutely  wronk'-  It 
is  time  for  us  to  face  up  to  the  fact  if 
we  want  lo  balance  the  budget-  and  I 
hope  we  will  you  cannot  balance  the 
liudk'ct  by  restraining  public  support. 
non-Federal  support,  for  concepts  like 
public  bi'oadcasiin^r. 

I  challenk'c  the  Senate  to  find  an- 
other area  where  we  limit  the  amount 
we  are  k'oing  to  spend  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  a  percentage  of  the  money 
that  comes  from  non-Federal  sources 
for  somethinM^  that  wc  acknowledge  is  a 
public,  oblik'alion.  and  that  is  to  pro- 
vide for  a  system  which  will  assist  in 
education  and  providing  current  news 
and  information  lo  these  isolated 
areas. 

I  rest  my  ca.se.  But  I  say  if  this  is  the 
concept  of  what  a  balanced  budk'et 
means,  then  t.ike  my  name  off  that 
bill,  because  I  want  lo  see  us  do  thin^rs 
like  this.  I  want  to  see  us  contribute 
taxpayers'  money  according  to  the  in- 
dication of  public  support  of  public  tel- 
evision, and  not  the  other  way  around. 
The  PKI':.sil)lNG  OFFICHR.  The  Sen- 
ator froir.  New  Ycrk  h.t^  1  minutes  4 
seconds. 

Ml-  MO'iNIH.W  Mr.  I'resident.  I  rise 
sinipl.v  1"  th.itjk  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  lor  his  statement  and  ask  that 
wc  consider  the  implications.  There  are 
villak'Gs  in  Alaska  where  the  per  capita 
contribution  to  public  television  is  .S20 
per  person. 

Now.  if  you  k'ot  that  out  of  Philadel- 
phia or  New  York,  it  is  a  lot  of  money. 
It  is  not  enouk'h  to  k'et  a  half  hour's  tel- 
evision now.  It  is  what  this  bill  is 
about.  I  very  much  hope  the  manat^ers 
will  be  sustained. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
lime. 

Mr.  LOTT  M:  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous (on-seni  thai  a  list  of  the  top  20 
Nielsen  TV  household  markets  which 
was  prepaied  by  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcastink'  that  shows  the 
CPB-supporled  public  t,f>levision  sta- 
tions be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 


Mr.  President.  1  also  want  to  correct 
a  misunderstandink'.  I  stated  that  the 
director  of  New  York's  Public  Tele- 
vision Station  WNKT.  is  paid  $;«)4.()00  a 
year.  Instead  of  director,  it  should  be 
an  executive  producer  at  WNET  is  paid 
$304,000.  The  distinf^uished  Senator 
froiti  New  York  correctly  pointed  out 
that  the  president  of  New  York's 
WNI-:T  makes  $225,000. 

There  beink'  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcokd.  as  follows: 

CORPORATION  FOR  PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  CPB  SUP 
PORTED  PUBLIC  TELEVISION  STATIONS  LOCATED  IN  THE 
TOP  20  NIELSEN  TV  HOUSEHOLD  MARKETS  FALL,  1991 


MarVel  and  slatcon  call  leltm 

Station  city  and  State 

1  tte«  YMk 

mm 

Btidgeiwfl  CI 

WIIW 

Gatden  City  Plainview,  NY 

WNfl 

Npv>  yotk  Neiiaik  Nl  NY 

WNIfi 

Nf*  Biun5*ick  Wdtien  N) 

WNIM 

Montclaii  lilllelalls  Nl 

mn 

Biooklyn.  NY 

7  In  Aiigeles 

KCil 

los  Angeles  CA 

HlCS 

Los  Angeles.  CA 

KOCE 

Huntington  Beacti  CA 

KVCR 

San  Bernardino  CA 

3  Chicago 

WItW 

Chicago  II 

«WCC 

Chicago  K 

WVIN 

Gary  Meiiillville  IN 

4  I'tiiladelptiia 

WHYV              T T 

Wilmington  Ptiila  PA  D[ 

WIVI          -.-, 

Allenlown,  PA 

WNIS 

Camden  Watertwd  Woiks  Nl 

WNII 

lienlon  Nl 

WYBf 

Ptiiladelphia  PA 

6  San  liancisco  Oakland  San  lose 

KCSM 

San  Mateo  CA 

KMIP 

San  iiancisco  CA 

KQEO 

San  Fiancisco.  CA 

KRCB 

Cotali  Rohnert  Parti  CA 

KtfH 

San  lose,  CA 

6  Boston 

WEKW 

Keene  NH 

WNH 

Durham  NH 

WGBH 

Boston  MA 

!  Washington  DC 

WllA 

Washington  DC 

WIPI 

liedeiicli.  MD 

WGPI 

Oakland.  MD 

WHI^M 

Washington  DC 

'/JNVC 

lairtai  VA 

WNVI 

Goldwein  falls  Church  VA 

WWr'B 

Hagerstoiurn  MD 

8  Dallas  Fort  Wotth  KIRA 

Dallas   IX 

9  Oetfwl  WIVS 

Detroit,  Ml 

10  Houston  KUHI 

Houston   I« 

1 1  Atlanta 

WGIV 

Atlanta,  GA 

WPBA 

Atlanta.  GA 

12  Cleveland 

MAO 

Akioo  OH 

mi 

Cleveland  OH 

13  Seallk'lacoma 

KCIS 

Seattle  WA 

KIPS 

taconia.  WA 

14  lampa  St  Peletsbufg  Saiasota 

WEDU 

lampa  Ft 

WUSf 

lampa.  Ft 

IS  Mmnea polls  St  Paul 

KAWB 

Brainerd  MN 

KAW 

Bemidii  MN 

KICA 

St  Paul  Minneapolis  MN 

KWCI^ 

Appleton  MN 

16  Miami  lort  laudeidale 

WIKN 

Miami  It 

WPBl 

Miami  II 

1  /  Pillsbuigh 

WQtO 

Pillslmrgh  PA 

WQEX 

Pittslwigh  PA 

18  St  louis  MIC 

SI  louis  MO 

19  Saciamento  SlKklon-lkdesto  KVIE 

Sacramento  CA 

?OPIioeni»  KAtI 

Phoenm  AZ 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  fol- 
lowint^  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record:) 
•  Mr.  HFLMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
k'rateful  to  Senator  I^ott  and  Senator 
Dole  for  offerink'  this  important 
amendment  in  my  absence.  I  have  been 
workink'  'with  Senator  Dole  and  others 
for    months    in    an    attempt    to    brinj? 
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mi)i('    ;i("coiintal)ilit.v    and    lialaiKc    tc) 
I'MSaiid  NPH. 

Perhaps  I  hIiouIiI  ri'ilciatf  lof  t  he 
puipos*'  of  cinphasi.s  what  tills  debate 
is  not.  about;  It  is  not  about  Bivr  Mini, 
nor  is  •'Sesame  Sti-eet"  involved. 
The  issui!  is  fiscal  responsibility. 
This  bill,  S.  1501.  increases  by  ."iO  per- 
cent the  3-year  budjjet  for  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting'  IC'l'R]. 
which  funds  PHS  an<l  NPR.  The  pend- 
ing' aniendnient  will  freeze  the  CPfJ 
budget  at  the  199J  level  of  $27r)  million. 
This  is  the  amount  re(|Ui'sted  by  the 
Picsident. 

Mr.  President,  the  Fedeial  debt  run 
up  b.v  Conifres,s  stood  at 

$3.M2.2(M.(M1.U1.21  as  of  the  .lose  of 
business  on  Monday,  June  1.  1992.  The 
interest  on  this  debt  anmunts  to  ovei- 
$.')..')  billion  a  week.  On  a  pei-  capita 
basis,  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
owes  $I5.:J17.71  thanks  to  the  biij 
spenders  in  Con>frcss. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
are  fed  up  with  runaway  spentlini,'. 
They  expect  and  demand  that  Con- 
Krcss  take  action  and  ex«!r<  ise  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  fi.s<\il  restraint.  The 
American  people  want  a  l)alanced  budi,'- 
et. 

But.  Ml'.  President .  lieie  we  tfo  at,'ain 
with  a  $1.2  billion  a  yeai'  bill  for  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadeastinj,'. 
This  is  routfhiy  a  .SO-percent  increa.se 
over  amounts  authorized  over  the  past 
3  years. 

When  will  Cont,'ress  learn  that  the 
Federal  Government  cant  spend 
money  it  doesn't  have?  As  all  of  us 
have  stated  on  many  occasions.  Con- 
j^ress  is  mortu'anink'  the  future  of  our 
children. 

Mr.  President,  the  pendinj,'  amend- 
ment freezes  the  CPB  l)U(ket  for  the 
next  3  years.  It  is  simple  and  strai^^ht- 
forward.  We  just  cant  continue  to 
hand  out  50  percent  increa.ses.  when  the 
Federal  budifet  deficit  exceeds  SICK)  l)il- 
lion. 

The  supporters  of  P'BS  claim  that  the 
PBS  stations  are  in  desperate  financial 
conditions  and  that  they  need  even 
more  Fedeial  funds.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
a  fact  that  one  of  the  directors  of  a 
PBS  station  is  paid  a  salary  of  $2'12.00(). 
Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  I  hat 
there  is  rampant  waste  and  duplication 
in  the  PBS  an<l  NPlt  systems.  As  a 
mattei'  of  fact,  there  are  six  PBS  sta- 
tions in  the  New  Vork  market:  there 
are  seven  PBS  stations  in  the  Washin^'- 
ton.  DC.  area.  Obviously,  there  is  some 
duplication  here.  Maybe  PBS  should 
cut  out  some  of  the.se  stations  instead 
of  askintj  Congress  for  a  50-percent  in- 
crease in  fundi nt.;. 

Furthermore.  Mi-  President,  there  is 
a  tremendous  amount  of  waste  at  the 
PBS  stations.  Let  me  nuolc  from  a 
former  employee  of  a  PBS  station.  This 
comes  from  an  April  27  radio  talk  show 
in  Detroit,  he  said: 

Thei'e      is     a      trenierulou.s.      trertiendou.s 
amount  of  ilpati   wood   tht>re.    People   thai   I 


knew  used  to  Joke  around  and  «.all  [the  PBS 
.--latioiil  Hefirenient  (.'ity.  •  •  ♦  You  nU«ht 
have  two  ui  thieo  people  ik.ssi^ned  to  doliin 
the  .>iame  task  ♦  •  »  when  you  only  need  a 
piirt-tinie  person  to  ilo  that  task. 

This  former  PBS  employee  makes  a 
very  «ood  point.  Maybe  PBS  should 
first  clean  up  its  own  act. 

Finall.v.  there  is  the  independent  op- 
eration called  ITVS,  which  is  supposed 
to  fund  the  produi'tion  of  the  more  con- 
troversial programs.  Aciordinw  to  the 
Hou.se  report .  this  crowd  spent  SI. 5  mil- 
lion on  administrative  costs,  including: 
.SlOO.OOOon  travel  alone, 

Mr.  President,  these  are  merely  a  few 
examples  of  the  (luestionable  ways  that 
the  taxpayers'  money  is  beintr  spent. 

Many  have  expressed  concern  about 
the  lack  of  accountability  of  Federal 
funds,  anil  a  «ross  imbalance  in  pro- 
Hi'ammini^.  A  report  by  an  indi'pendent 
research  tjroup  asserted  that  PBS 
"lacked  ideological  balance,  "  which 
may  be  the  unilerstatement  of  the 
.year. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  worked  out 
two  amendments  addres-sinj,'  the  ac- 
countability and  bias  issues.  Perhaps 
these  amendments  will  do  some  tjood. 
but  I'm  not  convinced  that  the  ix'ople 
at  CPB  and  PBS  will  chanfie  their 
ways.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  their  last 
chance. 

For  the  sake  of  the  children  and  of 
th«;  country.  Congress  must  ijct  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  under  control. 
The  Senate  can  show  that  it  is  serious 
about  control  lint,'  spending-  by  voting 
to  freeze  the  CPB  Imdijet.  It  may  be 
that  we  will  hear  the  usual  cry  that 
this  budget  cannot  be  cut  because  PBS 
is  .so  important.  That  happens  to  be 
precisely  the  same  line  we  hear  about 
every  Federal  program. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  Connres.s  must  show 
that  it  is  willinij  to  take  responsible 
action  to  control  the  deficit.  Votintf  for 
the  pendinti  amendment  is  a  jfood  first 
step  in  that  <lirection. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  .several  arti- 
cles   and    letters    be    printed    in    the 

RKCOKI). 

The  material  follows: 

IKioni  the  Wa.shiniftoti  Post.  May  27.  19921 

Spkciai.  Pi.kaiiino  kok  Puni.icTV 

(By  Rot)eit  .J.  Samuolson) 

You  learn  in  collfMe  that  if  you're  asked  an 
e.xain  nuestion  you  can't  an.swei-.  then  an- 
swer the  question  you  can  an.swer  and  pre- 
tend it  Is  the  exam  (juestion.  Sharon  Peny 
Rockefeller  president  of  WKTA.  Washint,'- 
lon's  public  TV  station  nui.st  have  done 
well  in  college.  When  columnist  George  Will 
prop<jsed  ending  federal  sulxsldies  lor  public 
TV.  Rockefeller  fired  off  two  l)listerinK  re- 
plie.s  that  managed  to  evaile  the  central  issue 
posed  by  Will. 

It  Is  thl.s  How  can  we  end  federal  budjjet 
deficits  unless  we  eliminate  nonessential 
proKi'ams  like  tnoadt  ast  subsidies?  (The  an- 
swer. We  taut. ) 

Kvery  special  pleader,  like  Rockefellei, 
wants  to  Ignore  the  lainer  pii  ture.  In  her  re- 
plies, she  never  mentions  the  deficits.  A*  for 
deliatinK    .skills;    V   for    honesty.    There   are 


principled  reasons  to  support  federal  suIj- 
sidles  for  public  TV.  There  are  also  prin- 
cipled rea.sons  (to  which  I  subscribe)  to  op- 
|M>se  them.  But  we  should  be  beyond  this  sort 
of  delicate  deljate.  The  tiuth  Is.  as  Will  ar- 
Liueil.  that  TV  subsidies  are  a  Koveriimental 
Ii  ill  we  (.an  no  longer  afford. 

It's  hard  to  arnue  tliat  .Amerii  a  doesn't 
have  enouKh  TV  or  that  it's  a  ba.sic  function 
of  government  to  satisfy  every  pronrammiiiK 
taste  underserved  by  commercial  stations. 
It's  al.so  hard  to  envision  that  public 
broadcasting's  best-known  pioKiain.s  ("Ses- 
ame Stieet."  "MacNeil  I.ehrer.  "  'Wall 
Street  Week"  or  "All  Things  Considereil") 
would  vanish  without  subsidies.  They 
could  If  neeil  be  flnil  commercial  support. 
(Indeed,  some  of  these  proKranis  now  feature 
announcements  of  coriHirate  sponsoiship 
that  aie  first  cousins  to  <  ommercials.  i  Nor 
would  ending  subsidies  doom  public  broad- 
lastlni;.  Only  17  percent  of  its  income  (  omes 
fiom  the  federal  government,  down  from  27 
perient  in  1980. 

Naturally.  Rockefeller  Invokes  children  In 
(lefen.se  of  public  TV.  citintf  (aside  fioiTi  "Ses- 
ame Street  ")  proKi'ams  such  as  "Mister  Rol- 
ens' Neighborhood  "  and  "Where  in  the  World 
is  Carmen  SandieKo?'  I've  ►.■ot  three  small 
ihildien,  awes  2  to  7.  These  are  Kood  pro- 
tiiams.  But  let's  not  delude  ourselves;  They 
haven't  fundamentally  impioved  the  lot  of 
poor  childien.  And  if  these  programs  have 
educational  value,  they  can  be  funded 
throuKh  the  Department  of  Kducatlon.  What 
we  don't  need  are  broad-ba.sed  subsidies  that 
underwrite  more  conversations  with  Bill 
Movers. 

Now.  the  point  here  is  ntjt  to  expose 
Rockefeller's  considerable  skills  to  deceive. 
It  is  to  hik'hlittht  the  cential  issue:  the  budjf- 
(;t  deficits.  Recall  that  the  deficit  in  fiscal 
1992  exceeds  J350  billion  and  that  the  Con- 
messional  Budnet  Office  projects  deficits  of 
at  least  :}  percent  of  the  economy's  output 
Into  the  2lst  century.  That's  about  J180  bil- 
lion in  todays  dollars.  And  the.se  projections 
assume  an  economic  recovery  and  a  contin- 
ued decline  of  defen.se  siiendiiiM  (as  a  share  of 
output),  while  excluding  the  one-time  costs 
of  the  .saving's  and  loan  bailout. 

Almost  every  politician  in  America  wants 
to  be  passionately  aKainst  the  deficits  with- 
out beiia;  for  any  sijendinw  cuts  or  t.ax  in- 
creases. This  explains  the  appeal  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  requirinM  a  balanced 
budget.  Supportlim  it  allows  politicians  to 
oppo.se  the  deficit  while  postponinn  any  spe- 
cific actions.  It  al.so  explains  the  ai)p<Nil  of 
Ross  Perot:  a  man  who  promi.ses  dramatic 
chaiares  without  elalwratlni,'  how  he  will 
achieve  them. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  budt,'et  deficits 
cant  be  closed  without  raising:  specific  taxes 
or  cuttinn  specific  programs.  If  every  exist- 
ing,' pro«ram  Is  .sacrosanct,  then  the  cau.se  is 
hopole.ss.  SuKueslions  to  prune  such  pro- 
urams  .as  TV  subsidies  typically  evoke  this 
loply  Don't  bother,  because  they're  too 
small  to  mattei.  Superficially,  this  is  true. 
AxiuK  the  $251  million  operatna,'  budkret  of 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcastlni,' 
wouldn't  visibly  dent  the  deficit. 

But  the  ai"i;ument  fails  on  two  counts. 
First,  many  other  programs  re.semble  TV 
subsidies:  Whatever  their  original  justifica- 
tion, they  no  longer  serve  an  important  na- 
tional need.  They  have  constituencies  and 
supporters,  who  advertise  publh"  l)enefits 
that  are  at  l>est  modest  and  at  worst  fic- 
tional. Aintiak.  Farm  subsidies.  Art  sub 
sillies.  Water  sulisiilies.  There's  a  lonK  list.  In 
an  ideal  woild,  we  minht  be  able  to  afford 
them.   But  not  in  today's  world.  There  are 


also  hordes  of  progi'ams  where  i^pendirik: 
could  be  tightened.  Together,  the  potential 
savings  probably  amount  to  J15  billion  to  $25 
billion:  not  enough  to  end  the  deficits,  but 
not  trivial. 

And  second,  it  will  be  impossible  to  enact 
meaningful  tax  increases  <an  essential  part 
of  any  deficit  solution)  until  the  public  per- 
ceives spending  Is  being  disciplined.  Here's 
the  crux  of  the  deficit  deadlock.  Republicans 
propose  spending  cuts  that  Democrats  reject, 
causing  Republicans  to  reject  lax  increases. 
But  both  parties  are  pleased,  because  neither 
truly  wants  to  raise  taxes  or  cut  spending. 
The  paralysis  is  sustained  by  special  pleaders 
like  Rockefeller  who  have  a  vested  interest 
in  the  status  cjuo:  that  is.  massive  deficits 
without  political  pressures  to  cut  the  least- 
justified  progiams. 

The  very  size  of  the  deficit  has  now  become 
an  excuse  for  irresponsibility,  because  no 
single  step  is  sufficient  to  make  a  major  dif- 
ference in  the  deficit.  The  effect  is  to  pre- 
vent government  from  responding  to  new 
needs  A  case  in  point:  Sen.  Jay  Rockefeller 
(D-W.Va.)— husband  of  Shai'on— last  year 
chaired  a  national  commission  on  children. 
The  commission  made  some  expensive  pro- 
posals (for  example;  a  tax  cut  for  families 
with  children)  that  were  simultaneously 
praised  and  dismissed  as  unrealistic.  The 
reason;  no  money.  If  Sen.  Rockefeller  won- 
ders why.  he  should  look  across  the  break- 
fast table. 

Everyone  is  happy  to  deplore  "special  in- 
terests" in  the  abstract  without  the  discom- 
fort of  naming  names  or  identifying  pro- 
grams. The  attitude  is  live  and  let  live:  I'll 
keep  my  favorite  program,  you  keep  yours. 
We  can  no  longer  tolerate  this  casual  cyni- 
cism. People  like  Sharon  Rockefeller  enjoy 
unwarranted  public  sympathy  because  they 
defend  programs  deemed  "worthy."  In  fact, 
she  and  her  ilk  are  prime  defenders  of  the 
deficits.  Irresponsibility  has  become  respect- 
able, even  chic.  Until  it  isn't,  there's  no 
chance  of  making  any  headway. 

[From  the  Boston  Globe.  May  10.  1992] 

Bro.adc.a.sti.nc:  Wh.\t  Prick  pbs'' 

(By  Laurence  Jarvik) 

Could  public  broadcasting  survive  in  the 
marketplace  without  federal  subsidy'?  L'S 
Rep.  Dick  Armey  (R-Texas)  thinks  so.  He  has 
introduced  a  bill  to  eliminate  federal  funding 
for  public  television.  While  it  might  seem 
hard  for  regular  viewers  of  desperate  pledge- 
week  beg-a-thons  to  believe,  there  is  strong 
evidence  that  Armey  is  right.  Not  only  is 
public  broadcasting  "good  for  you."  it  also 
seems  to  be  a  good  business  proposition.  De- 
spite perpetual  pleas  of  poverty,  public 
broadcasting  is  already  a  lucrative  venture 
on  both  a  local  and  national  level. 

In  the  most  recent  commercial  develop- 
ment. WGBH  has  announced  a  10  percent  in- 
vestment in  a  chain  of  shops  called  WGBH 
Learningsmith.  The  proprietor.  Marshall 
Smith,  told  the  Globe  in  March;  "'The  prod- 
ucts we  sell  make  people  feel  good  about 
themselves."  Among  the  commercial  bene- 
fits he  mentioned  from  the  public-television 
connection  were  "instant  credibility.  "  "pub- 
lic relations"  and  '"promotion."  Smith  has 
predicted  a  boom  year  for  his  shops. 

WGBH  already  has  a  retailing  contract 
with  Minnesoua  Public  Radio  for  the  Signals 
mail-order  catalog.  With  its  Wireless  catalog 
and  other  ventures  using  the  public-broad- 
casting mailing  lists  and  market  niche.  Min- 
nesota Public  Radio's  trading  company 
grossed  some  $77  million  last  year,  selling 
such  items  as  "She  Who  Must  Be  Obeyed" 
sweatshirts  ($25).  a  sterling  silver  "Zen  Tran- 
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quility  Bfill"  i$29i  and  "'HandL rafted  Wooder. 
Cats"  ijlsi-  t_'sir,fc'  revenue^  fi'om  thi^  oper- 
ation, the  Minnesota  broa<lLa.-;ter  recently 
purchased  a  commercial  radio  station  for  J12 
million  and  converted  it  to  non-conimerLia! 
status,  earning  the  ire  of  Minnesota  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters  head  Jim  Wychor.  who 
objected  to  what  he  saw  as  unfair  competi- 
tion for  advertisers. 

WGBH  also  reports  considerable  direct  rev- 
enues from  its  activities.  In  1989-'90.  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  IRS  form  available,  the  sta- 
tion earneii  $69,343,382  from  programming 
grants  and  contracts  alone.  It  also  grossed 
$1,751,042  from  GBH  Magazine.  $1,345,109  from 
captioning  and  I'elated  production  services, 
and  $1,522,058  from  royalties.  The  WGBH 
kilty  included  a  stock  and  bond  portfolio 
worth  some  $3,540,647  and  land,  buildings  and 
investments  worth  an  additional  $19,204,773 
after  depreciation.  The  tax  form  also  listed  a 
collection  of  29  silver  spoons  worth  $2,550 
among  the  station's  assets. 

BtSINES.S  booming  NATION.M.I.Y 

Meanwhile,  business  is  booming  on  a  na- 
tional level.  PBS  Home  Video,  the  video- 
cassette  marketing  arm  of  public  television, 
has  grossed  some  $30  million  in  sales  of  cas- 
settes distributed  ijy  Pacific  .\rts  Video,  a 
private  company  owned  b.v  former  Monkee 
Michael  Nesmith.  Children's  Television 
Workshop,  the  parent  company  for  "Sesame 
Street."  has  a  $58  million  stock  and  bond 
portfolio,  which  it  calls  an  "endowment." 
and  grosses  some  $100  million  a  year  in  roy- 
alty, licensing  and  subscription  revenues  on 
some  $1  billion  worth  of  products  affiliated 
with  the  television  program.  One  division 
president  at  CTW  earned  over  $640,000  a  .year 
during  1988-'89.  In  order  to  handle  the  for- 
midable worldwide  cash  flow  from  its  various 
business  ventures.  CTW  has  seven  private 
companies,  five  of  them  operating  on  a  for- 
profit  basis.  The  company  spends  more  than 
a  million  dollars  a  .vear  on  lobbying  Con- 
gress. 

In  addition  to  creating  multinational  con- 
glomerates like  CTW.  the  present  public- 
broadcasting  setup  has  also  created  individ- 
ual multimillionaires  who  are  adept  at  using 
the  cross-promotional  opportunities  afforded 
by  a  bureaucratic  system  impenetrable  to  all 
but  initiates.  .Mthough  Bill  Movers,  for  ex- 
ample, will  not  disclose  the  details  of  his  fi- 
nancial an"angements.  he  has  acknowledged 
raising  some  $15  million  for  his  private  pro- 
duction company.  Public  Affairs  Television. 
Inc.  David  Horowitz,  head  of  the  public- 
broadcasting  watchdog  Committee  on  Media 
Integrity,  has  termed  the  system  used  by 
Moyers  and  other  individual  "nonproflteers" 
in  public  broadcasting  "reverse  money-laun- 
dering. "  In  one  case,  he  charged  that  Moyers 
had  pi"ovided  his  private  company  with  $4 
million  from  the  MacArthur  Foundation 
through  a  process  where  the  funds  were 
cleansed  of  their  nonprofit  status  through  a 
complicated  and  perfectly  legal  series  of 
pass-throughs. 

When  I  wrote  to  Moyers  to  check  Horo- 
witz's claims  about  his  finances,  he  answered 
that  his  company  "is  an  independently- 
owned  production  company-like  so  many 
othei-s  in  the  field— and  our  business  affairs 
are  none  of  your  business." 

Perhaps  Moyers'  reluctance  to  bare  his  bal- 
ance sheets  is  rooted  in  the  commitment  of 
public  television  to  providing  a  ""non- 
commercial" service.  For  Moyers  and  other 
public-television  producers  do  in  fact  sell 
merchandise  through  1-800  numbers  featured 
in  "book  tags,"  with  their  distributors  often 
paying  a  commission  to  the  host  station.  A 
commercial  sponsor.  General  Motors,  was  in 


lartre  measure  re.-^ponsible  for  the  production 
of  Ken  Burns  T^.e  C;vil  War."  A  commer- 
cial dislribulor.  T:r::e-Life.  handles  the  vid- 
eocassette  market  for  the  series.  Yet  because 
of  the  official  status  of  public  broadcasting, 
such  commercial  realities  must  be  denied, 
and  market  forces  are  restrained  from  pro- 
ducing maximum  revenues  for  the  system. 

Instead,  an  almost  OrweUian  Newspeak  has 
developed  to  cover  the  existence  of  what  is  in 
reality  a  black  market;  Direct-marketing 
promotions  are  called  ""tags,"  sponsors  are 
called  "underwriters."  spot  advertising 
dubbed  ""enhanced  underwriting."  the  net- 
work is  called  a  "service"  and  on-air  pro- 
rrotion  of  profitable  products  is  presented  as 
charity.  A  glance  at  any  best-seller  list  re- 
veals the  link  between  exposure  on  public 
broadcasting  and  book  sales,  for  example.  To 
disguise  the  reality  of  private  profiteering 
from  a  public  trust,  public-broadcasting  ex- 
ecutives engage  in  a  pattern  of  institutional 
stonewalling  and  even  deception— piously 
claiming  to  be  "noncommercial"  while  hid- 
ing financial  documents  from  the  prying 
eyes  of  those  outside  the  system. 

THE  changed  TV  LANDSCAPE 

The  reason  is  straightforward.  The  original 
mission  of  public  broadcasting  (as  defined  by 
the  1967  Carnegie  Commission)  stated  that 
the  service  would  provide  "all  that  is  of 
human  interest  that  is  not  at  the  moment 
appropriate  or  available  for  support  by  ad- 
vertising and  which  is  not  ari'anged  for  for- 
mal instruction."  Such  language  may  have 
been  appropriate  for  1967.  the  era  of  a  mass 
medium  targeted  to  reach  the  lowest  com- 
mon denominator  with  the  least  objection- 
able programming.  In  the  network  era.  per- 
haps no  advertisers  were  interested  in  the 
""high-minded"  market  offered  by  public 
television"s  demographics. 

But  with  the  arrival  of  the  multichannel 
world  of  cable,  satellite  and  home  video,  the 
television  landscape  has  changed  dramati- 
cally, and  so  has  the  i.vpe  of  programming 
advertisers  are  willing  to  supjxtrt.  Indeed, 
among  the  greatest  beneficiaries  of  the  de- 
mographic approach  to  advertising  has  been 
public  television,  whose  "halo  effect"'  with 
the  affluent  and  educated  is  of  great  appeal 
to  sponsors. 

Despite  the  lure  of  the  PBS  audience  to 
sponsors,  and  an  increase  in  membership 
from  2.6  million  in  1980  to  5.2  million  in  1991. 
the  public  broadcasting  system  has  not 
adopted  a  free-market  approach  that  would 
enable  it  to  fulfill  its  potential.  In  fact,  last 
year  viewing  audiences  for  PBS  shows  de- 
clined by  12  percent.  The  reason  lies  in  the 
bureaucratic  morass  surrounding  the  public 
broadcasting  system.  Decisions  are  still 
make  in  a  st.vle  described  b.v  independent 
documentary  filmmaker  Fred  Wiseman  in 
1988  congressional  testimony  as  ""a  mess."" 
Adding  "there  is  a  wide  consensus  on  the 
failure  of  the  present  system."  he  suggested 
that  public  television  be  reformed  along  the 
lines  of  Britians  Channel  Four— a  private 
commercial  channel  devoted  to  quality  pro- 
gramming. Wiseman  noted  with  alarm  that 
"most  competent  professionals  would  not 
consider  working  in  public  television  in  its 
present  form." 

Since  Wisemans  testimony,  public  tele- 
vision has  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  The  scan- 
dal-marred Independent  Television  Service, 
allocated  $24  million,  has  not  produced  one 
minute  of  programming  in  almost  four  years 
of  existence,  despite  spending  over  $1,500,000 
on  overhead  and  administrative  expenses,  in- 
cluding $100,000  on  travel  alone.  A  grant  from 
the  Markle  Foundation  for  election  coverage 
was  withdrawn  and  given  instead  to  CNN. 
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Texaco  announced  it  would  sponsor  a  new 
peil'oiminK  ails  spiics  on  the  Bravo  laljlo 
channel,  and  then  dropped  its  suppoi  I  lor 
•Gieat  Pcrfoiiiiances.  "  Ted  Turner  outl)id 
PBS  for  David  Att,enl>orou»;h"s  nature  series 
•The  Trials  of  Life."  Summirit;  up  the  dismal 
record  of  Pns.  KiUertainrnent  Weekly's  Ken 
Tucker  sava>fed  the  •dreary  old  series  and 
banal  new  offei  iiik's"  in  a  recent  article  heail- 
lined     Has  PBS  Lost  Its  Kdwe?" 

Wll.l,  'I'KIVATI/.ING'  WOKK"' 

The  best  way  for  public  broadcastinjf  to  re- 
gain its  edKe  is  to  shake  free  of  the  straimle 
hold  exerted  by  those  politicians  in  control 
of  congressional  purse  string's.  Democrat  and 
Republican  alike.  So  loim  as  Conh'ress  pays 
the  bills  for  public  television,  it  will  ije 
tempted  to  interfere  with  what  is  produced 
and  brondiast.  Iloddin»;  Carter  once  de- 
scribed public  broadtastinu  "as  the  perfect 
American  .screweil  up  system,  combining  the 
worst  of  Ijoth  worlds  buieaurcratic  Wash- 
intiton  and  opportunistic  capitalism." 

There  is  a  better  way.  Public  television 
could  be  owned  by  Its  viewers.  Instead  of 
makinu  donations,  contributors  could  be 
makiiiK  investments,  buying  stock  in  a  com- 
pany and  partii  ipatinM  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  in  corporate  management.  As  a  pub 
licly-held  c(mipany.  with  its  capital  raised 
from  maikels  instead  of  the  American  tax- 
payer, public  bioadcastiUK "would  enjoy  truly 
insulated  I'unilinM:.  free  of  congressional 
strings.  It  couldn't  be  held  hosta«e  to  spe- 
cial-interest tii'oups  every  time  it  needed  re 
authorization.  No  outraged  senators  would 
use  their  privileges  to  embarrass  highly  paid 
producers,  stars  or  station  executives.  Lilter- 
ated  from  the  strlnns  attached  to  tax  dollars, 
the  viewei's  of  public  television  could  di- 
rectly support  cultural  and  educational  pro- 
KiamminK.  takiiiK'  a  tax  deduction  lor  busi- 
ness losses  and  sharing  in  the  success  of  prof- 
itable piotframminjr. 

Is  such  a  tiansformation  possible?  Indeed, 
it  is.  Privatization  of  broadcasting  has 
worked  in  Italy.  Spain.  France  and  Knulaiul. 
It  is  spreadinM^  to  the  formerly  socialist 
states  of  eastern  Kurope.  even  to  the  former 
Soviet  Union  itself.  It  is  time  to  ^'ive  market 
forces  a  chantie  to  woik  in  American  public 
television. 

(From  the  Los  Aiitccles  Times.  Mar.  23,  1992) 

Bic.  BiKi)  DoKSN'T  Nkkd  Tax  Hanimiuts 

(By  Bob  Dole) 

Why  are  taxpayers  subsidizini;  an  oreaniza- 
tion  that  Kio.sses  $100  million  a  year  and  has 
an  investment  portfolio  worth  another  $52 
million? 

Ifs  a  Kood  auestion,  because  that's  just 
what  happens  when  Congress  sends  your  tjix 
dollars  to  the  Childrens  Television  Work- 
shop, the  so-called  nonprofit  production 
lompany  behind  "Sesame  Street."  Now.  we 
all  love  Bin  Bird  and  the  Cookie  Monster, 
but  do  they  really  need  a  $ll-million  annual 
taxpayer  suljsldy  when  "Sesame  Street" 
merchandising  power  rakes  in  piles  of  retail 
cash? 

It's  one  e.\ample  of  the  problems  In  public 
broad<:astinK.  an  effort  launched  25  years  awo 
with  hinh  ideals  but  that  today,  after  bil- 
lions of  taxpayer  iloUars.  is  no  longer  the  al- 
truistic alternative  we  were  promiseil. 

The  Senate  has  opened  debate  on  future 
funding  for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcastin>r  (CPBi.  the  umbrella  bureauc- 
racy that  oversees  public  television  and 
radio.  The  CPB  wants  Congress  to  authorize 
a  50%  increa.se  in  federal  funding,  to  $1.1  bil- 
lion for  1994-19%.  This  sort  of  full  fundiiiK 
two  years  in  advance  is  rare-  even  the  Na- 


tional Institutes  of  Health  and  the  E<lu- 
cation  Department  don't  gel  this  red  larpet 
treatment. 

That's  why  a  recent  campaign  of  misin- 
formation and  hysteria  on  Santa  Moniia 
public  radio  station  KCRW  is  so  puzzlinK. 
Yes.  several  Republican  .senators  placed  a 
temporary  "hold  "  on  the  CPB  funding'  bill. 
What  KCRW  didn't  tell  you  during  its  lund- 
raisiiiK  frenzy  is  that  there  is  no  crrsis  what 
with  National  Public  Radio  and  the  Public 
BroiidcastiuK  Service  fully  funded  through 
1993  and  that  "holds  "  are  routine  in  the 
Senate,  They  were  invoked  by  members  of 
both  parties  on  two- thirds  of  the  approxi- 
mately 250  spending  bills  reported  out  of 
committee  last  session.  (I  didn't  net  one 
complaint  from  KCRW  when  liberal  .senatois 
used  hobls  to  block  ReaKan  nominees.)  Re- 
publican senators  have  merely  ensured  that 
CPB's  blK-money  bill  will  be  deljated  in  the 
llKht  of  day. 

In  my  view,  any  time  the  taxpayers  are 
asked  to  fork  over  $1.1  billion,  they  have  a 
risht  to  know  how  it  is  being  spent.  Unfortu- 
nately, when  it  comes  to  public  broadcast- 
inn;,  accounting  for  taxpayer  dollars  turns 
into  a  wild-goose  chase. 

From  the  lavish  olflces  of  highly  paid  pub- 
lii'  television  executives  in  Los  Angeles.  New 
York.  Boston  and  Washington,  the  message 
is,  "We're  doing  a  great  job,  .so  don't  ask  any 
riuestions.  And  keep  that  taxpayer  money 
pouring  in.  "  Taking  a  look  at  some  of  their 
salaries,  expenses  and  benefits,  you  can  !;ee 
why  they  don't  want  too  much  sunshine 
breaking  through  their  cloud  cover:  a 
$&11,000  package  for  the  Children's  Television 
Workshop's  president:  $207,000  for  its  vice 
president;  $309,000  for  the  executive  producer 
at  New  York  City's  public  television  station 
WNKT,  $212,000  for  the  president  of  Los  Ange- 
les' KCtrr.  not  to  mention  $2.1  million  for 
public  television  lobbyists. 

Then  there  is  the  multimillion-dollar  sat- 
ellite network  the  taxpayers  recentl.y  bought 
for  public  broadcasting.  Apparently.  PBS 
and  its  affiliated  companies  and  stations  are 
now  making  money  by  renting  time  on  the 
.satellite. 

My  concerns  are  not  with  the  local  public 
stations,  but  rather  with  the  East  and  West 
Coast  power  brokers  who  dominate  program- 
ming. Of  the  $44  million  in  taxpayer  dollars 
used  for  program  development  for  .341  PBS 
stations,  half  goes  to  only  two  stations - 
WGBH  in  Boston  and  WNKT  in  New  York. 
Another  $10  million  goes  to  producers  affili- 
ated with  WNKT.  to  three  other  stations  and 
to  PBS  itself.  No  wonder  folks  in  Kansas 
think  public  television  reflects  big-city  bias. 

With  publii-  television  and  radio,  you  have 
to  pay  even  if  you're  not  watching  or  listen- 
ing. It's  your  tax  dollars  feeding  the  meter. 
That  doesn't  mean  we  should  use  taxpfiyer 
funds  for  a  con.servative  network— that 
would  be  as  wrong  as  wasting  public  money 
lor  liberal  cheerleaders. 

Public  television  was  a  much-needed  alter- 
native to  the  pap  that  dominated  commer- 
cial television  decades  ago.  But  now  Ameri- 
cans enjoy  a  staggering  array  of  program- 
ming, none  of  it  taxpayer-sultsidized.  Wheth 
er  it's  the  Arts  <k  Entertainment  Network. 
the  Discovery  Channel.  Bravo.  ESPN,  the  so- 
called  super  stations.  CNN.  the  local  video 
store  or  library.  Ainericans  enjoy  almost  un- 
limited choices  for  information  and  enter- 
tainment. Public  television  holds  no  monop- 
oly on  quality. 

At  the  very  least,  the  public  broadcasting 
Establishment  needs  fine-tuning.  Is  it  time 
to  let  the  marketplace  take  control?  If  "Ses- 
ame Street."  "Masterpiece  Theater."  Mister 


Rogers  or  the  Civil  War  series  were  offered 
on  the  open  market,  thoy  would  nourish  - 
without  tax  money. 

So    stay    tuned     the    debate    over    publii 
broadcasting  is  in  the  public  interest. 


June  3,  1992 
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(From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  23.  19921 

Who  WOULD  Kii.i,  Big  Bihh? 

(By  George  F.  Will) 

Is  nothing  scared?  Evidently  not.  Even 
publit;  television  is  l>eing  (|uestioiied  by  some 
conservatives  who  evidently  do  not  under- 
stand the  importance  of  being  earnest. 

Some  troglodyte  Neanderthal  Puritan 
Yahoo  Philistine  reai  tionaiy  inquisitorial 
Victorian  barbarian  blue-no.sed  Cromwellian 
know-nothing  Savonarola.s— that  is.  conserv- 
atives, as  the  public  television  lobby  .sees 
them  are  wondering  why  taxpayers  should 
give  another  $1.1  billion  to  public  television. 

A  good  question. 

The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
was  Ijorn  25  years  ago  as  a  final  filigree  on 
the  Great  Society.  It  already  has  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  of  federal  funds  for  1992  and  an- 
other quarter  of  a  billion  in  1993.  At  i.ssue 
toilay  is  a  50  percent  increa.se  to  $1.1  billion 
for  1994  96.  The  caliber  of  the  ilefonse  of  the 
CPB  I  an  be  seen  in  Sen.  Gore's  rri  dc  i  ofur. 
"How  many  senators  here  have  children  who 
have  watched  'Sesame  Street"  and  'Mister 
Rogers'  Neighborhood?  ....  This  is  one 
thing  that  works  in  t  his  country.  " 

How  apt:  A  wealthy  legislator  in  a  cham- 
ber well-stocked  with  people  like  him,  call- 
ing for  subsidies  for  his  children's  program- 
ming because  it  "works,"  whatever  that 
means. 

Does  Big  Bird  need  a  subsidy?  He  is  a  prod- 
uct of  Children's  Television  Workshop,  a 
multi-media  giant  grossing  more  than  $100 
million  Ironi  programming,  publications  and 
licensing  fees. 

The  original  argument  for  public  television 
was  that  over-the-air  broadcasting  allows 
only  a  few  competitors  who  are  driven  to 
seek  a  broad  -and  low  common  denomina- 
tor. That  argument  has  been  obviated  by 
technology  by  cable  and  the  onset  of 
"narrowca.'iting"  to  man.v  small  segments  of 
the  American  audience. 

Public  television's  advocates  argue  that  al- 
most all  hou.seholds  can  receive  it.  whereas 
only  60  percent  of  households  are  wired  for 
cable.  But  leaving  aside  the  continuing 
spread  of  cable,  a  crucial  question  is:  How 
many  people  who  do  not  have  cable  becau.se 
they  cannot  afford  It  are  watching  public  tel- 
evision? Not  many.  Public  television's  audi-, 
ence  always  has  been  economically  and  in- 
tellectually up-scale. 

The  original  rationale  for  public  television 
was  wonderfully  sealed  against  questioning. 
It  was  that  government  had  to  subsidize  such 
programming  precisely  becau.se  .so  few  people 
wanted  It.  The  argument  goes  like  this:  If 
the  public  were  more  discerning,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  government  subsidies  but. 
then,  a  discerning  public  would  not  object  to 
government  subsidies.  After  all.  by  defini- 
tion, a  discerning  public  discerns  the  merits 
of  government  as  a  piovider  of  .services. 

The  CPB  provides  16  percent  of  the  funding 
for  public  television  stations.  But  tho.se  sta- 
tions claim  5.2  million  voluntary  donors.  If 
each  would  give  another  $70  a  year  (le.ss  than 
the  average  cable  subscriber  pays  for  three 
months  of  service),  they  would  rai.se  the  $1.1 
billion  without  requiring  taxpayers  to  sub 
sidize  their  entertainment. 

Dr.  I.4iurence  .Jarvik  of  the  Heritage  Foun- 
dation has  another  idea  about  what  to  do 
with  the  CPB:  Sell  it.  Jarvik  believes,  rea- 
sonably, that  there  are  ample  cable,  broad- 


cast and  home  video  markets  for  magnifi- 
cent work  like  Ken  Burns'  ■Civil  War"  se- 
ries. Therefore  private  investois  could  make 
and  syndicate  such  quality  programming. 
Today.  Jarvik  .says,  public  television  is  "a 
solution  in  .search  of  a  problem.  " 

Walter  Goodman  of  The  New  York  Times 
asks:  "Is  Dr.  .Jarvik  so  satisfied  with  com- 
mercial TV  that  he  can  see  no  room  for  fur- 
ther innovations?"  The  answer  is:  No.  but 
does  Goodman  believe  that  any  possibility  of 
"innovation  "  in  any  sector  of  society  justi- 
fies a  federal  subsidy?  If  not,  what  makes 
television  special? 

Politically,  what  is  special  is  public  tele- 
vision's audience.  For  example.  WETA. 
Washington's  public  station,  says  its  con- 
tributors have  an  average  household  income 
of  $91,583.  They  would  have  $94,513  after  send- 
ing WETA  an  extra  $70  to  keep  the  senators' 
<hililien  wholesomely  entertained. 

WETA's  audience  would  be  an  advertiser's 
dream.  Indeed  it  is  a  dream  for  those  who  ail- 
vertise  in  WETA's  magazine.  Thus  govern- 
ment is  entangled  in  subsidizing  competition 
against  private  piint  as  well  as  broadcasting 
enterprises. 

The  pul>lic  television  lobby  is,  in  part,  an- 
othiM-  example  of  government-as-an-interest 
group.  It  is  government  lobbying  itself.  It  is 
an  effective  lobby  because  it  is  in  most  con- 
gre.ssional  districts- -wherever  there  are  pub- 
lic stations  and  audiences.  Public  television 
audiences  are,  like  the  members  of  the 
American  Medical  A.ssociation,  the  National 
A.ssociation  of  Manufacturers  and  many 
other  muscular  lobbies,  largely  affluent,  edu- 
catetl  and  articulate. 

Public  television  is  a  paradigm  of  Ameri- 
ca's welfaie  state  gone  awry.  It  is  another 
niiddle-cla.ss  actually,  upper-middle-class— 
entitlement.  If  you  doubt  the  entitlement 
mentality  of  the  public  television  lobby, 
hear  its  indignant  rhetoric  equating  any 
questioning  of  their  subsidy  with  censorship. 
The  public  television  lobby  consists  dis- 
proportionatel.v  of  people  with  the  financial 
and  educational  means  to  provide  their  own 
entertainment,  but  who  have  the  political 
competence  to  bend  public  power  to  their 
private  advantage. 

Think  of  it  this  way:  The  relationship  of 
CPB  spending  to  affluent  America  is  approxi- 
mately that  of  agriculture  subsidies  to  agri 
business. 

Family  Rkskauch  Council, 
Wusluuglan.  DC.  June  1.  1<J92. 
Hon.  Boh  Dolk. 
U.S.  Spttatp. 
Washmglon.  DC. 

Dkak  Boh:  Once  again.  I  am  compelled  to 
write  to  you  about  what  I  see  as  abuses  of 
taxpayei-s'  money  by  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting. 

In  May.  PB.S  broadcast  a  documentary 
called  "What  Kids  Want  to  Know  About  Sex 
and  Growing  Up."  Produced  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Television  Workshop,  the  show  is  an 
attack  on  traditional  family  values  in  the 
guise  of  a  pseudo-scientific  presentation. 
Among  the  more  egregious  elements: 

The  material  is  aimed  at  children  as  young 
as  8  years  old.  Why.  in  a  time  when  teen  sex 
is  devastating  lives  at:i'oss  the  nation,  would 
we  Introduce  8-year-olds  to  hard-core,  graph- 
ic sexual  information  designed  to  destroy 
their  innocence? 

Children  are  urged  to  use  condoms  without 
being  informed  about  condoms'  high  failure 
rate  (15.7%.  according  to  Planned  Parent- 
hood) to  halt  pregnancy.  Abstinence  is  men- 
tioned in  passing  as  the  only  "foolproof" 
method  to  avoid  an  unwanted  pregnancy  or 


sexually  transmitted  disease,  leaving  the  im- 
pression that  condoms  are  a  reasonably  reli- 
able second  choice. 

None  of  the  instructors  use  the  word  "mar- 
riage" in  any  context.  Sex  is  portrayed 
strictly  as  a  physical  act.  without  the  larger 
moral  and  social  contexts  that  constitute 
the  real  ""facts  of  life."  "Husbands"  and 
"Wives"  are  not  mentioned,  just  "partners.  " 

Children  are  told  that  masturbation  is 
completely  harmless,  which  woulil  be  news 
to  millions  of  kids  whose  parents  and 
churches  beg  to  differ.  The  program  does  not 
address  the  psychological  implications  of 
.adults  encouraging  children  to  masturbate. 
This  pre.sentation  amounts  to  sexual  harass- 
ment of  children. 

Parents  are  invisible,  as  are  clerg.v  or  any 
other  adults  who  would  normally  articulate 
moral  and  familial  ramifications  of  sexual- 
ity. Only  near  the  end  of  the  video  does  pa- 
rental guidance  merit  a  throwaway  mention: 
a  girl  is  shown  climbing  into  hei"  mother's 
car.  .saying:  '"Mom,  I  have  a  few  questions." 

Homosexuality  is  misrepresented  as  essen- 
tially the  .same  experience  as  heterosexual- 
ity.  Children  are  told  that  homo.sexuals  typi- 
cally make  love  "when  they  care  about  each 
other."  While  this  may  be  true  in  some 
cases,  it  is  not  the  norm.  The  most  reliable 
.studies  about  and  by  homosexuals  show  that 
the  typical  homosexual  is  quite  promiscuous. 
In  fact,  the  largest  study  done  of  homosexual 
males  (""Homosexualities"  by  Bell  and 
Weinberg.  1978)  finds  that  nearly  half  have 
500  or  more  sex  partners  and  that  28%  have 
more  than  1.000  partners.  A  recent  American 
medical  .Association  study  shows  that  homo- 
.sexual  youths  are  23  times  as  likely  to  have 
a  sexually  transmitted  disease  than  hetero- 
sexual youths,  and  other  recent  studies  show 
a  higher  incidence  among  homo.sexuals  of 
hepatitis,  gonorrhea,  syphilis,  and  other  sex- 
ually transmitted  diseases.  In  San  Francisco, 
where  "'safe  sex  "  has  been  preached  for 
years,  50"/o  of  the  homosexual  male  popu- 
lation is  now  HIV'-positive. 

Clearly,  the  homosexual  lifestyle  is  dan- 
gerous and  should  not  be  promoted  as  a 
healthy  alternative  to  children. 

Having  a  baby  is  illustrated  through  an  ex- 
erci.se  in  which  teens  carry  around  a  bag  of 
flour— yes.  a  bag  of  flour- -for  a  week  and 
then  talk  about  how  it  ciamps  their  style. 
While  it  might  be  useful  to  tell  teens  about 
the  very  real  t)urdens  of  parenthood,  the  seg- 
ment functions  as  a  commercial  tor  abortion, 
since  the  bag  of  Hour  offers  no  feedback  or 
rewards  whatever.  Parenthood,  it  seems,  is 
all  ""ha.ssle."  Just  as  the  show  dehumanizes 
sexuality,  it  dehumanizes  babies,  subordinat- 
ing life  itself  to  the  cold  sexual  imperative. 

The  lengthy  segment  on  boys  is  conducted 
by  Robert  Selverstone.  introduced  as  a  sex 
educator  from  Westport.  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Selverstone.  however,  is  a  past  president  of 
the  Sex  Information  and  Education  Council 
of  the  United  States  (SIECUS).  whose  stated 
puipose  is  to  promote  "child  sexuality."  A 
1987  SIECUS  report  has  this  advice:  '"We 
should  teach  teens  about  oral  sex  and  mu- 
tual masturbation  in  order  to  help  them 
delay  the  onset  of  sexual  intercourse  and  its 
resulting  consequences.  .  .  .  [We]  have  fanta- 
sized about  a  national  "petting  project'  for 
teenagers.  .  .  .  We  need  to  tell  teenagers 
that  the  safest  sex  doesn't  necessarily  have 
to  mean  no  sex.  ...  A  partial  list  of  safe  .sex 
practices  foi'  teens  could  include:  Talking  - 
Flirting  -  Dancing— Hugging  -Kissing— Neck- 
ing- Massaging  -Caressing  -Undressing  each 
other-Masturbation  alone-Masturbation  in 
front  of  a  partnei"  -Mutual  masturbation." 

Senator,  I  shudder  to  think  how  SIECUS 
does  its  research  on  teens,   but  rea.sonable 


people  would  agree  that  kids  who  keep  then 
clothes  on  have  a  better  chance  of  avoiding 
prematuie  sexual  activity  than  those  who 
take  their  clothes  off,  SIECUS.  which  has 
been  peddling  premarital  sex  and  homo- 
sexuality since  its  founding  in  the  early  '70s 
by  the  disciples  of  the  now-discredited  sex 
researcher  Alfred  C.  Kinsey.  should  not  be 
entru.sted  with  the  teaching  of  sexuality  to 
anyone,  much  less  children. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  how  federal  tax 
dollars  are  essential  to  keep  "educational  " 
programs  like  "Se.same  Street  "  on  the  air. 
But  if  presenting  the  SIECUS  agenda  to  chil- 
dren via  Children's  Television  Workshop  is 
an  example,  this  is  mi.seducation  at  its 
worst. 

Furthermore.  Senator,  you  shoulil  Ije 
aware  that  the  Independent  Television  Serv- 
ice, which  is  receiving  millions  of  dollars  in 
federal  grants,  is  conducting  a  competition 
to  produce  a  series  called  ""Television  Fami- 
lies." According  to  its  own  statement.  ITVS 
is  seeking  programs  that  will  "test  the 
boundaries,  both  of  form  and  content,  that 
have  defined  the  family's  role  on  television." 

The.se  include:  "new  alternative  house- 
holds, new  patterns  for  adoption  and  birth. 
.  .  .  new  articulations  of  rights  for  chil- 
dren." The  agenda  here  is  obvious.  It  incor- 
porates and  goes  beyond  "'Murphy  Brown's" 
glorification  of  single  motherhood.  The  term 
"alternative  households  "  is  often  used  to  de- 
scribe homosexual  households.  "New  pat- 
terns" of  adoption  is  a  refeience  to  adoption 
of  children  by  homosexuals.  "Children's 
rights"  is  the  anti-parent  philosophy  in 
which  the  state  knows  best  when  it  comes  to 
handing  out  condoms,  referring  children  to 
abortionists  or  undermining  the  authority  of 
parents. 

ITVS  itself  reiterates  Vice  President 
Quayle's  sensible  statements  regarding  the 
power  of  television  to  affect  cullui"al  mores: 
"Ironically,  one  of  the  l"actoi"s  that  has 
greatly  contributed  to  this  changing  land- 
scape is  television  itself.  Its  constructs  and 
images  have  profoundly  influenced  our  no- 
tions of  family  and  its  very  presence  in  our 
homes  h:as  led  to  new  patterns  of  family 
interaction.  " 

Typical  projects  funded  by  ITVS  include  a 
$245,000  grant  to  Marlon  Riggs.  who  wrote 
and  directed  the  pro- homosexual  "Tongues 
Untied,"  which  was  so  offensive  that  more 
than  100  PBS  stations  refused  to  air  it.  and 
a  $70,000  grant  to  a  lesbian  filmmaker  for  a 
ilocumentary  on  "lesbian  and  gay  life  in  the 
South.  "  Marlon  Riggs  sums  up  the  ITVS  phi- 
losophy in  an  interview:  "Our  collective 
struggle.  .  .  .  [is  to]  fundamentally  redefine 
the  dominant  political  and  media  discourse." 
A  writer  for  the  avant-guarde  journal  After- 
iinaQe  .says  that  the  struggle  to  save  ITVS 
and  other  fai"-left  instruments  is  part  of  a 
cultural  war:  ""Indeed,  the  far-right  moral 
"consensus"  must  be  thoroughly  dispelled." 

The  purpose?  "To  keep  our  queer  cultuie 
vital." 

Senator,  the  American  people  should  not 
be  subsidizing  a  propaganda  machine  de- 
signed to  destroy  traditional  values.  We  need 
to  end  ITV'S'  funding,  and  to  rein  in  a  i-ogue 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

I  ask  that  you  support  any  efforts  along 
these  lines. 

Thanks  again.  Senator,  for  shining  a  light 
on    public    broadcasting.    That   agency    has 
been  operating  in  the  dark  too  long. 
Sincerely. 

GMV:    I.    BAUKK. 

I'rcsidrrit.^ 
The      FRK.SIDING      OFFICER.      The 
question  is  on  agreeint;  to  amendment 
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No.    18li;'),  olfoifMl   by   t.hi'  Spniitor  iVom 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Lo'iTl. 

Mr.  .S'rFA'HiNS.  I  ask  for  tho  vims  ,\n^\ 
nays. 

Tho  PllKSIDINC;  OI'I'Ifl'.H  Is  Mutp  ii 
siiffiijiont.  .sccDiid'.' 

'I'hf'ic  Is  ;i  siifficicnt  st'iond. 

Tho  vcas  and  na.vs  wf^re  ord«ii-t'd. 

The  F'KKSIDING  OFFICKR  The  .Vfivs 
and  na.vs  have  l)een  onleted.  Tho  olcrk 
will  cail  the  roll. 

The  assistant  loMrislativo  cloik  calliMi 
tho  roll. 

Mr.  FORI).  I  announro  that  tho  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston)  is 
nooessai'ilv  ahsont . 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  tho 
Senator  from  California  |Mr.  Skymouk) 
is  nocessarily  al)sont. 

I  further  announce  that  tho  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hki.MsI  is  ab- 
sent due  to  illness. 

I  furthei-  announie  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  tho  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr  Hki.ms|  would  vote 
■yea." 

The  result  was  announced  -yeas  22. 
nays  75,  as  follows: 

[Rolkall  Vote  No.  112  Leif.l 
YKAS    22 


Itoiwt 

Gramm 

I'n-Kulur 

Ki'Dwn 

Halrh 

Itolh 

(.•11.1I.S 

Kii.SM'lijiuni 

simpwin 

Coh.n 

l,(>U 

Smith 

CialK 

Ma.:k 

Symms 

Ihiiiroilh 

.Mi:Ciiln 

W.illop 

I  lull! 

MiConiulI 

G;iin 

Nliklirs 
NAYS    75 

Aitanis 

K.X1111 

MIkiilxkl 

Ak.ikH 

KokI 

Mltrh.ll 

II.IU<  IJH 

KiiwIiT 

Miiviiih.-tn 

llfntin'n 

Glenn 

MiirkowKki 

HKtcn 

Goro 

Nunn 

lllnKAnun 

Gorton 

I'Aikwood 

Hiii'iii 

GrAl>am 

I'.ll 

lli.iill<>y 

araA>!>li-.v 

lYvof 

llnsuix 

H.irkin 

Uriil 

III  .vail 

M.uni'M 

Ul.'Ul.- 

tlumpci-n 

Hi-nin 

Kolih 

HurilUk 

HollliiKs 

Kork.'f.li.l 

Huin.s 

llluu>r 

Hmlm.in 

H.vnl 

.li'tfonl)! 

Siinforil 

Ch.if... 

K.islt'ii 

Ski  liani's 

CiH  hian 

Ki'nni'ilv 

SHSiirr 

Cuni.iil 

KrlTiy 

Shi'lhy 

CiiinKton 

Ki'iry 

Simon 

l>  Am;ito 

Kohl 

Spi'itrr 

DuMi'hIe 

iutulinlii'iK 

S|t'V<-ns 

DoConclnl 

bvihv 

Thuimoiiil 

Ulxun 

Ij'vin 

Wain.-i 

DiMllI 

l.li'bormjin 

WillMorir 

Domi-nti  i 

I.UKitr 

Wlilh 

DurMitxTgi-r 

Moi/cnlmuni 

Woff(.iil 

NOT  VOTlNt;    3 
HhIihh  lohnxlon  St-ymour 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1866)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  F'resident,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  INOUYK,  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  tho  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  tho  table  was 
agreed  to. 

VOTK  ON  AMKNIiMKNT  NO.  I8.'.a 

The     PRKSiniNG    OFFICP^R.    Under 

the  previous  order,  tho  ((uestion  now 
occurs  on  the  Uyrd  amendment.  No. 
1859.  The  .yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. 


The  clerk  will  cill  tho  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORI).  I  announi  e  that  tho  Son 
ator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  .J<)I1Nston|  is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.   SIMPSON.    I   announce   that   the 
Senator     from     New     Hampshire     (Mr. 
RUDMAN)  and  the  Senator  from  Call  for 
nia  (Mr.  Skymouk)  are  necesstvrily  ab- 
.sent 

I  I'urhor  annouiKo  that  tho  Senator 
trom  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hki..MS)  is  ab- 
sent due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hki..ms|  would  vote 
•yea." 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICKR  (Mr 
RoHH).  Are  there  any  <jthei'  Senators  in 
the  Chambei'  dosiiint;  to  vote? 

Tho  result  was  announced  ,veas  93. 
nays  H,  as  follows: 

|RolK:!ill  Vote  No.  113  1,on.| 
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l)uiiiil»n!ir 

Ml  Conii'll 
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HfiiUicn 

Kowl.T 

Moynlt..in 

Hidrn 

Gam 

.Minkowski 

HliiKHman 
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Gori> 

Nunn 

Itort-n 

Gorton 
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Himll.-y 

Oriihitm 

IVII 
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Oramm 

I'l'TKHllT 

Hi  own 

Gia».sli'y 

t'l  yui' 

Miyan 

H.ii'kln 

It.1.1 

lliimp>'in 

H.a<h 

KI.Kl'- 

llurlirk 

HAtn-'l.l 

Kohl. 

llurnM 

H'^riln 

Koiki'trlNi 

llynl 

HolllnK.s 

l<f>th 

Chafi'i' 

Iniiuyi- 

Sanforil 

C'ohU 

K;i.s.vkium 

Sailuinrn 

CiH'hran 

Ka.st>'n 

.SilfsStT 

Cohi-n 

Kcnnf'ly 

Sh<'ltiy 

Coniiiil 

Ki'iii-y 

.Simon 

CialK 

Krny 

SimpMjn 

Ci-anhlon 

Kohl 

Smith 

n  Amiklo 

UiilinlHii! 

.Sp.i.til 

liaiiroilh 

I.i'.tliy 

.SlfVI'HK 

DlUH'hll' 

l,<'vin 

.Syrnms 

l)rCon<:lnl 

l.li'lxTm.in 

Thurmonil 

Dixon 

l,ott 

WAllop 

|)o<l<l 

l.iiitar 

Wftm#'r 

Doll' 

M.iL'k 

WplUlom' 

liom-'iili'l 

M(CalM 

NAYS    ;) 

Worroi.i 

.(I'fronts 

M'-lwnhaum 

VVlilh 

NOT  VOTINC, 

4 

H.lrm 

Kiiiliii.in 

.lohnhton 

.Si^yniour 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1859)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DAMATO  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICKR  (Mr. 
ROBB).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sen- 
atoi-  from  New  York  (Mr.  DAMATO). 

Mr.  DAMATO  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  bo  mitrht  bo 
I)ormitted  to  speak  as  if  in  morninif 
business. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICKR.  Is  there 
objection?  If  not.  the  Senator  is  recog- 
nized as  if  in  morning  business. 


KILLING  Fli;i,li.-^  i)i    KOSOVA 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  for 
months  and  months  and  months.  I  and 
other  Senators  have  been  soundiTij; 
alarm  bells  about  the  "Butcher  of  Bel- 
Krade."  Slobodan  Milosevic. 


It  took  a  vicious  a^tiression  aiiainsi 
newly  independent  Croatia,  and  a  full- 
•scalo  war  aimed  at  annihilatins^  the 
flediilinj,'  nation  of  Flosnia-Horcetfovina. 
to  convince  many  around  the  world 
and.  .^adl.v.  many  in  our  own  Govern- 
ment that  wo  wore  not  just  cr.yin>,' 
wolf. 

Milosevic  dosorves  a  prize  place  in 
that  "Hall  of  Shame"  where  the  deeds 
of  the  likes  of  Adolf  Hitloi-  and  Saddam 
Hussein  are  enshrined. 

If  we  ever  put  up  a  museum  of  mega- 
lomaniacs. Milosevic  will  uet  his  own 
winu. 

And  so  even  as  the  world  reacts  in 
outraire  to  Milosevic's  <-rimos  his  Kuns 
still  fire  on  Duhrovnik.  ami  his  storm 
troopers  still  ravatfo  the  tiny  nation  of 
Bosnia. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  somethintc 
that,  in  lifrht  of  the  terrible  scenes 
from  Croatia  and  Bosnia  scenes  of 
cities  and  towns  in  flame:  of  men. 
women,  and  children,  dead  and  dyinK' 
on  the  streets  let  me  say  somothinu' 
that,  in  liifht  of  those  sickenintj  scenes, 
ma.v  sound  unbelievable:  you  have  not 
seen  anything  yet! 

Because  Milosevic's  assaults  on  the 
nations  of  Croatia  and  Bosnia  were 
only  the  "dress  rehearsal"  for  the 
greater  drama  of  building  his.  "greater 
Serbia"  Tho  climactic  scenes  are  being 
planned  and  prepared  for.  now.  And 
they  are  going  to  he  played  out  in  the 
near  forgotten  region  of  Kosova. 

Kosova. 

It  used  to  be  an  autonomous  province 
within  the  former  Yugoslavia.  It  actu- 
ally used  to  enjo.y  some  semblance  of 
autonomy,  in  the  form  of  its  own  par- 
liamentary assembly,  and  a  local  gov- 
ernment that,  was  made  up  of  people 
who  were  more  than  just,  stooges  for 
Belgrade. 

But.  that,  of  course,  was  intolerable 
to  Milosevic.  And  so.  long  before  Yugo- 
slavia fell  apart  anil  Milosevic  went  to 
war  against  Croatia  and  Bosnia,  he 
staged  a  silent  war  against  the  people 
of  Kosova.  A  war  which  led  to  the  de 
facto  abrogation  of  Kosovas  auton- 
t)my:  shutting  down  of  the  assembly: 
imprisonment ,  torture,  and  harassment 
of  thousands:  tho  muidor  of  unknown 
scores  of  hundreds:  and  the  purposeful 
economic  devastation  of  an  entire  re- 
gion. 

And  what  did  the  people  of  Kosova  do 
to  incite  Milosevic's  enmity?  The  truth 
is.  that  they  were  born.  Born  not  as 
Serbs  and  supporters  of  Milosevic,  but 
born  as  ethnic  Albanians,  proud  of 
their  ancient  culture:  desirous  of  their 
human  rights:  and  aspiring  to  a  chance 
for  a  normal  life  for  themselves  and 
their  children. 

Two  million  people  were  subject  to 
this  awful  mistake.  They  were  born  Al- 
banian, in  a  place  called  Kosova.  that 
Milosevic  coveted  for  his  greater  Sn- 
bia. 

And  now  Milosevic  plans  and  plots 
for  the  final  conquest  of  Kosova. 
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niv  words.  Ab  soon  a.-^  the  fi^'ht- 
'.v.-j  '■::>\>  :n  Bosnia— and  perhaps  even 
s.-:i  :>■  tti.i;  .'-^ci-hK-in  forces  will  seek  ic) 
■_•:  !  i  ,1-  up  Ki'.NDWi.  t-xtfi'minate  or  drive 
ujt  the  .M banians,  and  put  the  final 
piece  into  Milosevic's  greater  Serbian 
'•n.pir. 

.^iii.ini.ms  by  the  Ihousanii.s  and 
thous.mii;-  will  be  slaughtered.  Alba- 
nians by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
will  flee  for  their  lives.  .■Xn  .-^ihanian 
nation  of  2  million  people  will,  for  ail 
practical  purposes,  cease  to  exist. 

That  is  what  Milosevic  has  in  mind. 
That  is  what  he  has  on  the  drawintr 
board. 

He  h.is  sown  the  seeds  m  C'loatia  and 
1-1. '.-nia  .Ar.d  he  will  harvest  his  greatei- 
Seibia  in  the  killing  fields  of  Kosova. 

Mr.  President,  the  world  pretty  much 
stood  by  and  watched  while  Milosevic 
tried  to  dismemlier  Croatia.  He's  still 
trying. 

Until  the  past  Uw  wct-ks.  the  world 
also  stood  by  and  watched  while  he 
rolled  over  Bosnia. 

Finally,  we  have  started  to  take 
some  real  action.  Finally,  we  have 
summoned  up  the  humanity  to  face  up 
to  what  was  really  happening  in 
Bosnia,  and  summoned  up  the  courage 
'.  irr.pose  a  total  economic  emliartro  on 
.%!::...-. 'Vic. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  a  total  pessimist. 
Maybe  there  is  hope  that  the  embargo 
will  work.  Certainly  the  cutoff  of  oil,  if 
;T  holds,  could  at  least  slow  down 
Milosevic's  war  machine.  Mayl-e 
Bosnia  can  still,  somehow  be  saved. 

I  will  continue  to  hope  and  pray  for 
that  to  happen.  And,  as  I  have  since  the 
beginning.  I  will  continue  to  speak  out 
for  us  to  lake  whatever  action  that 
proves  necessary  — up  to  and  including. 
yes,  the  use  of  arms  under  a  U.S. -spon- 
sored military  intervention -to  stop 
Milosevic:  to  save  the  millions  of  lives 
that  are  at  stake  and  at  risk. 

But  no  matter  how  the  ongoing  con- 
flicts of  Croatia  and  Bosnia  are  re- 
solved. Milosevic's  eye  still  remains 
adamantly  focused  on  Kosova.  He  in- 
tends to  have  it.  sooner  or  later. 

As  we  work  for  peace  and  a  restora- 
tion of  sovereignty  for  Croatia  and 
Bosnia,  we  cannot  forget  or  bargain 
away  the  fate  of  the  2  million  Alba- 
nians of  Kosova. 

They  are  the  ne.xi  course  on 
Milosevic's  menu. 

Wf  cannot  give  Milosevic  a  green 
!ii:h.t.  e.xplicitly  or  implicitly,  know- 
ini:lv  or  inadvertently,  to  consume 
Kosova  and  its  people. 

Whatever  agreement  we  reach  must 
include  real,  binding  assurances  that 
the  people  of  Kosova  wili  have  real 
peace:  will  have  their  rights,  including 
the  right  of  self-determination:  they 
have  a  right  to  a  fuiui'e  for  themselves 
and  their  children. 

The  fate  of  2  million  people  is  in  the 
balance.  The  killing  fields  of  Kosova 
will  be  their  future— unless  we.  the 
United  States,  the  free  world,  and  civ- 


ilized  peopie   everywhere   act.   and   act 
now. 

Mr.  F'resident.  we  finally  acted.  The 
United  .States  of  .•\nierica  has  acted, 
pursuing  a  course  that  brought  about 
sanctions  against  Milosevic.  We  should 
have  undertaken  that  course  a  long 
time  ago.  We  should  be  ashamed  that  it 
took  us  as  long  as  it  did  to  summon  up 
the  courage  to  put  an  embargo  m  place 
against  a  dictatoi'  and  a  killer.  We 
should  hang  our  heads  m  shame. 

The  State  Department  was  abso- 
lutely negligent  and  derelict  in  its 
duty  and  in  its  job  to  stand  up  for 
human  rights.  It  was  pussyfooting 
around.  It  was  tryintr  to  buy  time  with 
this  killer,  with  this  maniac.  And  we 
saw  repeatedl.v.  just  as  we  did  with 
Saddam  Hussein,  someone  who  was 
bound  and  determined  to  bring  about 
through  violence,  territorial  expansion. 
We  could  have  saved  lives.  We  could 
have  made  a  difference,  but  we  did  not. 

I  hope  we  do  not  do  the  same  thing 
here.  I  hope  we  do  not  say  you  with- 
draw your  tioops  after  the  embargo's 
teeth  begin  to  sink  in  and  we  will  look 
the  other  way  as  you  annihilate  the 
two  million  ethnic  Albanians.  They 
constitute  90  percent  of  the  population 
in  Kosova  and  what  was  their  crime'' 
H.ivmt-'  been  tiorn  as  Albanians. 

I  did  not  think  m  this  day  and  age  to 
have  lieen  born  as  anything— black, 
while.  Christian.  Moslem  -should  con- 
stitute a  reason  for  your  extermi- 
nation. I  have  to  tell  you  something, 
the  United  States  should  not  be  proud 
of  its  lack  of  action  m  what  used  to  l)e 
known  as  Yugoslavia. 

I  have  talked  to  the  Secretary  of 
Stale,  to  the  Deputy  Secretary,  and  1 
was  told  that  this  is  a  European  mat- 
ter. Why.'  Why  we  delegated  our  re- 
sponsibility for  standing  up  for  what  is 
morall.v  right'' 

We  should  have  ended  our  relation- 
ship with  him  a  year  ago.  We  had 
ample  warnin'-T.  .-^  delegation  of  .Sen- 
ators went  there  and  saw  for  our  own 
eyes  the  human  rights  violations  that 
took  place.  To  simply  say  this  is  a  Eu- 
ropean matter  and  to  continue  with 
business  as  usual  is  not  good  enough 
for  a  great  Nation  such  as  ours.  That  is 
what  is  happening  with  far  too  much 
frequency.  I  hope  that  we  do  not  see 
this  tragedy  repeat  itself. 

Had  we  brought  about  this  economic 
embargo  against  Milosevic  a  year  ago. 
he  would  have  understood  we  were  seri- 
ous. Now  we  are  talking  of  possibly 
backing  up  the  United  Nations,  and 
using  troops.  It  is  a  shameful  moment 
in  our  history,  that  lens  of  thousands 
are  killed,  that  hundreds  of  thousands, 
maybe  millions  are  made  refugees,  be- 
cause we  did  not  have  the  courage  to 
even  bring  about  some  kind  of  diplo- 
matic sanctions  against  a  killer  and  a 
thug  who  belongs,  yes.  with  the  likes  of 
Hit  lei-. 

I  do  not  know  if  we  have  ever 
learned,  I  will  not  keep  quiet  and 
watch  this  continue  to  take  place. 


I  want  to  say  this  now.  If  the  State 
Department  does  not  focus  on  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  Kosova,  the 
blood  that  will  flow  when  Milosevic's 
killing  machine  turns  on  them— the 
blood  of  the  Albanian  people  will  rest 
in  their  hands. 

Mr.  President.  I  suetrest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill, 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
pending  business'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  time  on  the  bill,  S. 
1504,  with  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
controlling  58  minutes,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  controlling  80  minutes, 
the  Senator  from.  .-Maska  controlling  26 
minutes. 

The  Republican  leader  also  has  10 
minutes  of  leader  time  remaining. 

Mr,  DOLE,  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  I  have  indicated  to  my  col- 
leagues. Senators  Stevkns  and  Inol'ye. 
that  I  have  a  lengthy  statement  on 
public  broadcasting  funding.  I  know 
this  would  be  a  good  time  for  them  to 
do  what  they  need  to  do.  Then  I  will  be 
off  the  amendment  following  this 
statement. 

But  I  just  hope  staff  members,  or 
Members  who  may  be  in  their  offices — 
not  that  I  particularly  want  them  to 
listen  to  me.  but  we  have  spent  a  lot  of 
lime  trying  to  bring  together  facts.  So 
far  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  debate  but  not 
many  facts.  It  seems  now  and  then  we 
ought  to  have  a  fact  or  two.  at  least 
when  we  talk  about  something  I  think 
is  very  important.  So  I  am  pleased  we 
are  back  on  the  public  broadcasting 
bill,  eager  to  give  this  issue  the  kind  of 
review  it  deserves. 

It  does  deserve  to  be  reviewed  from 
time  to  time.  Let  us  face  it.  when  it 
comes  to  the  public  broadcasting  estab- 
lishment, healthy  debate  has  been  long 
overdue.  I  must  say.  my  peek  into  the 
operations  of  public  broadcasting  net- 
work has  been  a  real  eye  opener. 
Thanks  to  the  good  work  of  several  of 
my  colleagues  and  our  staffs,  we  have 
unearthed  enough  facts  to  begin  asking 
the  right  questions,  the  kind  of  in- 
formed questions  taxpayers  expect  us 
to  ask  when  it  comes  to  deciding 
whether  any  federally  funded  program 
deserves  a  50-percent  increase,  whether 
It  is  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting, the  Pentagon,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and.  yes.  even  the  Con- 
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Mit.-.^  1  .ui)  plcasftl  our  (|U('stii)n.s  have 
led  to  a  series  of  \iooi\  faith  discussions 
between  my  staff  and  officials  of  every 
public  broadcast inj,'  entity.  As  a  result 
of  those  discussions.  I  am  cautiously 
optimistic  the  public  broa<lcastink'  es- 
tal)lishment  will  better  fulfill  its  con- 
gressional ly  mandated  responsibilities 
of  accountability  and  balance.  That  is 
what  this  debate  is  all  about  account- 
ability and  balance.  The  American  peo- 
ple from  time  to  time  want  account- 
al)ility  from  us  and  from  every  other 
Government  a^'ency  or  ak'ency  that  is 
subsidized  by  the  Government. 

So  that  is  what  we  are  u'oint^  to  de- 
bate. That  is  what.  I  am  soinN:  to  talk 
about  in  my  statement  accountabilty. 
balance,  and  50  percent  increase  for  the 
Corporation  of  Public  Broadcasting 
that  will  boost  it  $1.1  billion  for  the 
years  1994  to  1996.  Let  us  face,  it,  $1.1 
billion  is  a  lot,  of  money.  In  fact,  it  is 
enout,'h  money  to  rebuikl  Los  Ant,'elcs  if 
you  think  about  it.  Remember,  it  was 
in  this  Chamber  just  a  few  weeks  aj^o 
we  (h'l)ated  emervjency  aid  for  our 
cities  in  the  wake  of  the  riot  in  Los 
Anfieles.  and  the  debate  is  still  Koinj? 
on.  Bit;  city  mayors  and  Members  of 
Congress  are  blasting  President  Hush 
for  not  spending  enouk'h.  We  are  told  $1 
billion  is  not  «ood  enoutjh.  so  Contiress 
has  adiled  on  another  $1.5  billion  to  the 
so-called  L.A.  package. 

The  only  problem  is  ^^cnerally  when 
Contjress  adds  on  SI. 5  l)illion.  we  do  not 
pay  for  it:  we  say  it  is  up  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  find  a  way  to  pay  for  it.  We 
outjht  to  help  find  a  way  to  pay  for  it. 
Nobody  wants  to  find  a  way  to  pa.v  for 
the  extra  fundint,'.  .lust  u.se  the  Govern- 
ment credit  card  aK'ain.  char^'e  it  up  to 
your  children,  chartre  it  up  to  your 
grandchildren,  or  whatever,  just  do  not 
bother  us.  That  is  a  detail.  $1.5  billion: 
it.  Is  a  detail. 

No  one  is  sunuestinir  inner  cities  do 
not  need  help.  I-'ar  from  it.  Hut  every- 
one needs  more  help  these  da.vs,  and  for 
eveiy  problem,  someone  is  ^fointf  to 
offer  a  u'old-platod  solution  and.  of 
course,  we  are  the  experts  ritrht  hei'c  in 
the  Contrress. 

The  fact  is  that  America  is  broke.  We 
simply  cannot  pa.v  for  all  the  ko<m\ 
thint?s  we  have  to  have.  We  simply  can- 
not afford  all  the  i^ood  things  for  the 
inner  cities,  our  militar.y  bases,  our 
farms,  our  schools,  hospitals,  the  un- 
employed. Americas  hi«hwa.vs.  mass 
transit,  the  eldeily.  and.  yes,  even  foi' 
all  the  Hiood  things  for  publit'  broad- 
casting'. No  doubt  .ibout  it.  it  is  easy  to 
imatfine  all  the  ^ood  thintjs  we  could  do 
if  we  dill  not  have  ti)  woi'ry  abf)ut  the 
deficit,  which  is  now  over  SI  trillion, 
that  is  tiillion  with  a  T.  not  billion 
with  a  B.  $1  trillion.  Hut  the  truth  is, 
by  the  end  of  this  year,  it  is  Koinn  to 
exceed  $1  trillion.  It  is  $1  trillion  now: 
it  is  tiointf  to  «et  bi>;i;er.  The  bottom 
line  will  not  no  away  no  matter  how 
hard  we  tiy  to  rationalize:  Do  not 
worr.v  al)out  it.  it  is  motu^y  wc?  owe  our- 


.selves.  and  all  those  phony  arguments 
as  many  advocates  of  federally  funded 
proKrams  rationalize  it.  jjloss  over  it, 
and  sa.v  another  billion  will  not  make 
any  difference:  it  is  $1  trillion,  why 
would  $10  billion  make  a  diffei-ence  or 
$15  billion  make  a  ilifference? 

They  tell  us  our  programs  only  costs 
the  taxpayers  about  a  dollar  a  year. 
They  tell  us  it  is  a  real  bai^'ain.  only  20 
cents  oi-  10  bucks  per  taxpayer.  Pretty 
soon  th<;  taxpayers  are  jjoinK  to  be  bur- 
ied under  all  those  bargains  he  or  she 
cannot  afford.  I  talk  about  costs  to  the 
taxpayers  of  this  parti<'ular  pro^jram. 

So  let  us  also  keep  in  mind  that  this 
funding:  is  not  for  this  year  and  it  is 
not  for  next  year.  This  is  fundink'  that 
does  not  even  no  into  effect  until  fiscal 
year  1991.  It,  is  so-called  a<ivance  fund- 
ing, privileged  financing  very  few  other 
pro^;rams  ever  tjet.  Let  us  be  clear,  pub- 
lic broadcasting  is  tioint;  to  be  funded 
as  it  has  every  year  since  Conj^ress  cre- 
ated it.  The  question  is  how  much?  Is  it 
^foinH:  to  be  $1.1  billion,  the  50  percent 
increa.se  CPB  wants,  or  something 
more  in  line  with  our  deficit  ci-isis  such 
as  the  Presidtmts  recommemled  $825 
milli(Ui?  Let  me  re|x»at,  the  Piesi<lent. 
of  the  United  .States  says  puldic  bi-oad- 
castinh'  should  uel  $825  million.  He  did 
not  say  pull  the  pluk'.  He  said  ^Mve  pub- 
lic radio  and  TV  $825  million.  The  last 
time  I  checked,  that  is  a  lot  of  money. 
It  is  more  than  public  broadcast ini^ 
k'ets  riKht  now. 

No  one  will  arnue  we  arc  tjointi  to 
balance  the  budt,'et  on  t  he  backs  of  pub- 
lic television  and  railio.  If  we  are  f,'oin« 
to  start  U)  j;el  a  handle  on  the  deficit, 
we  have  to  start  some  day  in  this 
Chamljer  makinvr  tou«h  choices. 

We  had  a  vote  about  a  month  ak'o 
now,  sort  of  a  test  of  wills,  and  we  onl.v 
had  2'1  Senators,  including  the  Presid- 
ing Officer,  support  the  amendment  to 
even  tret  a  handle  on  sp«'ndintc:  21  out  of 
100.  I  have  heard  many  (jf  the  other  76 
out  there  atlvocatintr  a  balanced  budtret 
amendment,  a  line-item  veto,  and  all 
the  other  things  that  miike  it  seem 
easy  without  having:  to  vote.  When  it 
comes  to  makinu'  the  touRh  choices, 
then  we  have  trouble  tjcttintr  25  p^Mient, 
of  this  body  on  lioth  sides  of  the  aisle. 

So  I  think  most,  .Americans  .say.  well, 
if  the.v  are  uoint;  to  u'ive  you  $825  mil- 
lion and  .vou  want  $1.1  billion,  that 
ouwht  to  be  prett.v  easy.  Considering 
that  only  17  percent  of  public  broad- 
castint,'  funds  come  from  the  Fcdeial 
Government,  the  public  TV  and  radio 
will  cei'tainly  survive  on  an  .$825  mil- 
lion tax  diet.  No  doubt,  about  it.  there 
has  been  a  tiemendous  interest  tfen- 
ei-ated  by  this  issue  ever  since  it  was 
.scheduled  for  action  this  session.  I  had 
on«>  callei'  who  said  she  would  kill  me  if 
we  did  not  fund  PBS.  I  hope  she  is 
tuned  in.  But  there  has  beiMi  a  lot  of 
disinformation,  a  lot  of  misinforma- 
tion. So  I  am  «oin«:  to  try  to  set,  the 
record  straik'ht . 

One  more  time.  I  am  a  supporter  of 
public   bioadcastinn.    I   wattrh   the   pro- 


t^rammintj.  I  watch  a  lot  of  it  I  have 
contributed  to  pled«:e  drives.  I  also 
help«?d  .secure  Federal  fundinj,'  to  ex- 
piind  public  broadcastinM:  services  in 
central  and  western  Kansas,  the  kind 
of  rural  areas  that  <leserve  much  more 
attenti(jn  and  many  moi'e  dollars  from 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
inu'.  national  public  radio,  and  the  pub- 
lic broadcasting  service. 

No  doubt  about  it.  I  am  aware,  as 
other  colleagues  are  aware,  of  the  edu- 
cational and  cultural  benefits  public 
broadcasting'  can  brintf  to  rural  Amer- 
ica, and  all  America,  for  that  fact.  In 
my  view,  this  debate  should  focus  on 
the  two  fundamental  standards  at^ainst 
which  taxpayer-suppoited  broadcasting 
must  be  measured.  As  1  said  5  minutes 
at,'o.  that  is  accountability:  How  do  you 
spend  the  mone.v.  where  does  it  ko.  who 
makes  the  money,  and  balance.  There 
aie  the  very  same  st^indards  mandated 
by  Contjrcss  25  years  ai,'o  when  it  cre- 
ated public  broadcast! nu'.  But  when  it 
comes  to  meetinjr  these  standards,  we 
see  public  broadcastinu  falling:  short 
much  of  the  time. 

We  see  a  system  that,  for  all  its  suc- 
cesses, still  looks  out  of  touch  with 
mainstream  America.  It  is  a  confusing, 
clumsy,  and  inefficient  bureaucracy 
with  no  power  at  the  top  and  too  much 
funding  flowint;  to  a  privilet^ed  few.  Un- 
derscore "piiviletfed  few."  It  is  a  tax- 
payei-subsidized  system  that  has  al- 
lowed it, self  to  be  compromised  by 
chummy  in-house  wheeling'  and  dealintr 
and  troubling'  ventures  into  the  world 
of  private  profit  and  coinmercial  ex- 
ploitation. It  is  a  s.vstem  that  for  too 
loni;  has  thrown  accustomed  to  "dont 
ask  any  questions  about  taxpayers'  at- 
titude" money.  It  is  a  system  that 
claiJiis  it  is  dedi<aled  to  (luality  pi'o- 
tframs,  but  apparently  is  comfortable 
siTcndin^r  S.500  million  a  year  on  pro- 
Krammint;  and  another  S700  million  a 
year  on  administration  $700  million 
on  administration.  Paying  for  iiuality 
protrramminfi  is  one  thint;.  but  I  do  not 
believe  the  taxpayers  are  too  excited 
about  paying  for  quality  bureaucracy, 
which  they  call  administration,  $700 
million  to  administer  a  $.500  million 
prot,'ram. 

We  are  not  talkini^  about  the  Cookie 
Monster  and  \\\\i  Biid  an<l  Misler  Rok'- 
ers  and  the  kids  on  the  Kleclric  Com- 
pany. What  we  are  really  talking  about 
is  a  taxpayer-funded  multibillion-dol- 
lar  corpoiation  which  reaches  into  al- 
most every  home  in  America.  Make  no 
mistake,  it  is  still  a  broadcasting;  s.vs- 
tem that  can  dazzle  us  with  ()uality 
and  excellence  as  we  saw  in  Ken  Burns" 
magnificent  "Civil  War'"  series.  But  as 
MTood  as  it  can  be.  some  of  us  Itelieve  it 
can  be  even  better:  More  responsive, 
more  diverse,  more  balanced,  and  more 
accountable. 

In  the  late  1960's,  when  I  was  a  yount,' 
Congressman,  the  proponents  of  edu- 
cational television,  as  we  called  it  back 
then,  sold  Congress  an  ambitious  pub- 


li<'  broadcasting  system  on  the 
strent,'th  of  assurances  that  it  would 
not  become  just  another  bureaucracy. 

(Jn  the  contrar.v,  this  new  broadcast- 
injj  alternative  was  t?oint?  to  be  com- 
mitted to  fairness  and  balance  and 
never  allow  itself  to  become  the  cap- 
live  of  idoolou'.v  or  partisanship. 

It  sounded  too  M:ood  to  be  true,  which 
is  why  1  voted  atjainst  it  at  the  time,  in 
1967. 

Today,  wc  are  still  waiting'  for  all 
those  wonderful  promises  to  come  true. 
We  are  in  the  middle  of  an  explosion  of 
communications  creativity,  and  PBS 
seems  to  be  out  of  step.  Look  at  the 
wa.v  it  spends  its  money.  Funding, 
which  has  t,'i-own.  I  rni^ht  add.  way  past 
anythiUMT  we  imagined  back  in  1967,  is 
centralized  in  a  SHH)  million  proKMam 
fund  distributed  by  Wa-^hint^ton.  Pro- 
grams on  the  national  PBS  feed  are 
produced  by  only  7  only  7  of  more 
than  310  local  stations  in  the  network. 
Of  these  .seven,  two  stations.  New  York 
and  Boston,  produced  by  far  the  lion's 
share.  Now  let  me  repeat  that. 

We  have  :34()  local  stations  and  only  7 
are  doinvr  any  •programming;.  Only 
seven.  What  does  this  mean?  W'ell.  let 
us  take  a  parochial  example.  I  am  from 
a  small  rural  State.  It  means  stations 
in  my  home  State  of  Kansas  received 
no  national  protrramminn  k'lants  from 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Hroadcast- 
inK  last  year  an<l  Kansans  were  forced 
to  eat  from  a  menu  of  public  television 
produced  by  stations  which  exclusively 
reflect  what  many  of  us  ret,'ai-d  as  an 
Eastern  elite  mentality. 

In  fact,  one  frusti-atcd  (jfficial  re- 
cently confided  in  m.y  office  that  he 
just  could  not  air  some  of  the  pro{,'ram- 
minK'  PBS  is  producing  back  East,  and 
in  effect  forcinR  them  to  take  it. 

I  also  received  a  letter  from  another 
frustrated  producer  at  the  public  TV 
station  in  upstate  New  York.  SpeakinMf 
strictly  as  a  producer,  he  told  me  of 
the  chilly  reception  CPB  s^ave  his  cre- 
ative and  excitint":  iiioposal  for  an  edu- 
cational series  about  America's  multi- 
cultural heritatie,  democracy,  and  civic 
responsibility,  and  I  quote  what  he 
said.  "We  can"t  tret  the  time  of  day 
from  CPB.  "  he  wrote,  despite  the  back- 
ing of  a  who's  who  of  education  and 
civic  organizations,  indudintr  NEA  and 
the  PTA,  the  National  Council  for  So- 
cial Studies,  the  National  Science 
Teachers  Association,  and  the  National 
(  ivic  LeaNTue. 

1  am  not  a  television  producer,  but 
why  some  of  these  smaller  television 
stations  cannot  sret  a  piece  of  the  ac- 
tion for  a  chantre.  instead  of  the  well- 
heeled  Bitr  Sevi'ti  .mil  ilnir  truiiii.'^  and 
theii'  families? 

In  my  view,  publu  lun.ulr.ist  iiiu's 
fundinM:'  system  shmilfi  not  hiok  like  an 
inverted  pyranml.  \si;n.  .i  hviu'r  base  at 
the  top  for  the  In-  lioy.-^  .uul  the  bitr 
cities,  ami  a  tmy  Imic  pouii  at  the 
bottom  lor  the  little  guys.  No  wonder 
local   stations   are   constantly    besr^in^ 


vifwiT.s  for  more  money;  they  are  on  a 
starvation  diet. 

All  the  time  we  take  in  this  body,  all 
the  houi's,  and  hours,  and  hours  we 
spend  talking  about  the  rich  and  the 
fat  cats  and  all  these  bite  corporations, 
nobod.y  ever  says  a  word  about  the  Bitr 
Seven,  who  tret  part  of  their  money 
from  the  taxpayers  from  my  State  and 
other  .States.  You  kind  of  wonder  if 
there  is  a  double  standard  because  of 
audience,  because  of  people  who  con- 
tribute, or  because  somebody  has  not 
taken  time  to  look  at  what  public 
broadcastintr  has  become. 

So  they  have  these  little  stations  on 
a  starvation  diet.  I  think  local  stations 
deserve  better,  and  could  be  trettintr 
their  fair  share  if  less  inoney  was  troing: 
for  bitr  salaries  and  bitz  luiildinus  and 
bitr  etros. 

I  am  trointr  to  ask  to  put  in  the 
Recokd  at  this  point  a  list  of  selected 
salaries.  I  am  srointr  to  list  just  a  few 
here  because  I  think  everybody  be- 
lieves we  are  overpaid  in  this  body,  and 
they  are  probably  ritrht.  but,  I  want  to 
point  out  some  of  the  salaries  iii  public 
broadcastintr  that  people  piobahly 
never  focus  on,  and  also  the  benefits 
from  the  world  of  jniblic  broadcast int;. 

Educational  Hi'oadcastintr  Corp.. 
WNET  in  New  York.  NY:  Lester  Crys- 
tal, executive  pi'oducer.  tiets  $309,375  in 
compen.sation  plus  a  packatre  of  S92.000- 
plus  in  benefits:  Georire  Patre,  a  dirtM  - 
tor,  pets  S184.0(K3-plus.  plus  S.55.()00  in 
benefits:  Robert  Lipsyte  Kcts  S180.000- 
plus.  plus  $51,000  and  more  in  benefits: 
Ii'cne  Keisman.  executive  director. 
5129.000.  almost  .SlMO.OOd.  plus  S:i8.000  in 
benel'its.  And  on  it,  ^'oes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Recokd. 

In  fact,  the  table  is  on  both  the  front 
and  back.  Just  a  couple  others:  William 
Baker,  president  trustee.  $201,000:  a 
senior  vice  president.  $126,000.  They 
have  a  lot  of  vice  presidents,  all  make 
$80,000.  SI  18.000,  big  salaries,  plus  a  bitr 
packaire  of  t>enefits. 

There  beintr  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

[OUCATIONAL  BROADCASTING  CORP.  (WNET),  NEW 
YORK.  NY.  SALARIES  Of  SELECTED  UPPER  MANAGEMENT 


Cooipefisa- 
tnii 


Benelits 


$309.3;5 

$92,813 

18471; 

55,41S 

180.808 

54.242 

129  935 

38  981 

118760 

35  4/8 

lestet  Crystal  enecuttve  producer    ... 

George  Page,  diiector 

Robert  Itpsyte  host 

tfene  S  Heisman  executive  iJir«:tor 

Rhoda  Gfauer  eitefutive  producer 


[DUCAIIONAL  BROADCASIING  CORP  (WNET).  NEW  YORK 
NY,  SALARIES  AND  BENEFITS  OF  SELECTED  OFFICERS 
AND  TRUSTEES 


Compnisa 

tiOfI 


Benetits 


Ailhamf  BaKer  president  trustee  $204  3S6  (61.306 

George  I  Miles  eiecutive  iitce  p(e$ident  190.04?  5?, 013 

H  Melvm  Ming  sentof  vice  president  linance  143.604  43,081 
Robert  Kotlowit;  vice  president  arts  and  human 

■ties  9/.4/9  29.244 
Eleanor   S    Applewhaite    senior   vice  president 

general  counsel  /0.86I>  21.260 
Gary    [     Knell     senior    vice    president     geneiat 

counsel  38,364  11.509 


EDUCATIONAL  BROADCASTING  CORP  (WNET).  NEW  YORK. 
NY.  SALARIES  AND  BENEFITS  OF  SELECTED  OFFICERS 
AND  TRUSTEES    Continued 


Compen&a 
tton 


Benefits 


Ruth  Ann  Burns  seniw  vice  ptestdeni  pubttc  at 

lairs 
Rotiert  J   Kunath   senior  vice  president   marKel 

mg 
Daniel  R  Bectitel.  vice  presid^t  marketins 
Donald    Sussman     senior    vice    prestdent    and 

t)roadcast  ops 
(dwatd  A  Campo  vice  president  and  controllef 
Arnold  labaton  senior  vKe  pre^tder>t 
lawfenceft  lynn  senior  vice  president 
Harry  J.  Chancy   vice  president 
Patricia  Delaney,  vice  president 
Stella  Giammasi  vice  president 


118,4/1 


3b  541 


88.462 

26,539 

55  503 

16,651 

113  693 

34.108 

101.499 

30  450 

113693 

40560 

126  849 

38055 

903/1 

2MII 

93  862 

26159 

88.175 

26453 

Source  focm  990  Frscal  Yeai  1989  90 

{■:dw  utioiial  Broadcasting  Corp.  (WNET>.  New 
York.  \'Y,  Stati'ineut  of  linenuc  and  Expenses 
Government  Grants  to  WNET  Totaled 
$30.0,50.230 
CFB  tontriljuteil  $16.7  million  of 
this  total.  Other  moneys  com- 
prising  total    taxpayer   fund- 
ing: 
National    Endowment    for    the 

.\rts $115,857 

National    Endowment    for    the 

Humanities  135.051 

Tlie  Stale  of  New  York  9.924.129 

The  Energy  Assn  of  New  York  110.188 
National  .Science  Foundation  ...          220.283 
New  York  State  Dept.  of  Edu- 
cation    15.000 

New  Jersey  Council  of  the  Arts  420.982 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  138.604 

N.A.S.A  69.000 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  43.000 

Other 6.800 

Note.    ToUl  revenue  foi  KV  1989  was  J104.649.048 

WASHINGTON  FDUCATlONAi  TE I  [COMMUNICATIONS  ASSO 
CIATION  IWETA],  WASHINGTON,  DC,  SALARIES  OF  SE- 
LECTED OFFICERS.  DIRECTORS  AND  TRUSTEES 


Com 

Benefits 

pensatwr 

Aard  B  Chamtwrlm  vxe  chaiiman  of  the  board 

{156  650 

»14.465 

Michael  Cunningham  ienioi  vice  president  finance 

114  200 

10409 

Salanei  of  othet  seieclwl  empfonees 

Paul  Dul<e 

130  008 

13  893 

Gerald  Slafer 

118  503 

11850 

PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  SERVICE  COMPENSATION  Of 
OFFICERS 


CompenulKm 

Benefits 

Bruce  Christensen 

$102749  93 

1 1  percent  of  salary 

president  and  chief 

eieculive  otiicer 

Neil  Mahrer  eieculive 

98  00016  ItxHius 

Do 

«ice  president  and 

$5,000) 

chief  operating  oHi 

Paula  Jameson  cor 

9/  55008  (bonus 

Do 

porate  secreta^ 

$?400) 

senior  nee  president 

Peter  Downer  senior 

9;  00008  (bonus 

Do 

vice  presidenl.  pro 

$2  5001 

gram  support 

Source  form  990.  Fiscal  Year  1989  90 

SALARIES  OF  SOME  PBS  OFFICIALS  FROM  AROUND  THE 
COUNTRY 


Com 

Benefits 

pensalnn 

KCrs  television  Seattle  WA  (lorm  990   1990) 

Buinhill  Clark  president  and  chief  eiecu 

five  olticer 

$136112 

$8  507 

lorn  Howe  senior  vice  president 

84346 

5.272 

tWalter  Parsons  senior  vice  president 

84.173 

S.76I 

KCCf  Community  television  ot  Southern  Call 

forma  los  Angeles  C«  (form  990   1989) 

AB    Baggelt    director    national    public 

affairs 

98  498 

10796 

F    Brynen    senior  marKeting  rep'esenta 

live 

88  558 

5,256 

13148 

SALARIES  OF  SOME  PBS  OFFICIALS  FROM  AROUND  THE 
COUNTRY- Continued 


Com 
ptntllron 


Btnelils 


P   Biynen    vnf  mjf»tliii|  reortMflU- 

!iW 

DO  Soo'ton)  (niincfr 

R  Fijnklin.  ditKlOt  ol  cultunl  mt'""- 

ming 
R  R  Stewart  engrnetr 
I  Conroy  vice  txti^ifX   irtrktUni 
0  C"BBins   stfiiw  vice  prmOenl,  edu- 

CjliOn 
C  Ftirell  ttnioi  vice  D'tiKkfil.  hnaace/ 

cfliet  tidincijl  o'licet 
P  Geilef  stnw  vicf  pitsiMnl.  nilionii 

gf»)ucei 
W  KoOin   prrs'Mnt  md  cli«f  necudw 

otticn 
5    Kulciycki    seniof  vice  Pfsiaent  am) 

ital'On  <nanjge( 
W  UnOtrs  v'Ce  B'esident  enjiowini 
G   Sc^roedei   »nior  vice  piesiSeni/gen- 

eiai  counsel 
D  Voup)  eiecurive  xce  prttiOeni 
Pupiic    Television   PUvKouse    Inc    (Amencin 
Pijynouse  Senes)  Ne»  Ton,  NY  (lotm  1990 
19«9i 
Davicl  M  Davis  presidenl 
Lindsay   Law    vice   pirsidenl    ewculivt 

pioOutei 
RoMrtj  L    Tross    vice  piesidenl    Pusi 

ness  and  ie|<i 
lanet  E  Yount  assiitani  Mcrelary 
lynn  Mane  Hoisl   dnectw   pn>|raiii  4r 

veiopmeni 
Roger  Lee  Downey  cootdmalmg  producei 
Nondas  Voll  associate  o^o^ucef 
Lynn  M   Donerty   manager   pfogram  de- 

velopmeni 
CKicigo    Educational    Television    tauciilion 
Chicago  II  (lom  990   19M) 
William      McCarte'.      pfejid«nl/fe»er|i 

manage 
)onn  Callaway  dirKtO'  current  affairs 
Ray  Norpslrand  president  radio 
Wltn  Ratimann  eieciilive  vice  presiOent 
Ricliard    Mar^chner     director     na(«nai 

maiketage 


»8»8 
73907 

5756 
1799 

73  5S5 
7?7«3 
93M9 

7674 

8763 

13  453«4700 

96  689 

13  453*5  MO 

107  0?8 

14712-5?00 

109135 

)4.574*5700 

??0470 

21994*?879 

130771 
103.M0 

I5.9J6-5700 
13  965*4700 

109135 
H9.798 

I2388-5700 
17  401.2  900 

137  1*2 

39  823 

117,875 

35  363 

91758 
3)343 

2111' 
10  009 

50  388 

«67«2 
40  200 

15116 
1)873 

12  060 

30740 


9072 


131482 

25970 

121999 

11449 

115110 

9  836 

104  557 

19  536 

97430 


5  360 


Mr.  dole;.  Many  of  these  same  pub- 
lic broadcasting  powers  tell  us  that 
their  propiammins  is  for  everyone.  I 
am  (foioK  to  ask  the  (luestion:  Is  it  for 
everyone? 

The  V'iewer  magazine  of  WETA. 
Washington.  DCs  public  TV  station, 
attracts  advertisers  with  some  pretty 
staifgrering  statistics.  According  to 
WETA.  its  contributors  have  an  aver- 
age household  net  worth  of  $627,000— 
S627.000;  just  one  of  us.  And  an  average 
investment  portfolio  of  $249,000.  One 
out  of  eight  contributors  is  a  million- 
aire; 1  out  of  7  has  a  wine  cellar  in  his 
or  her  house;  and  1  out  of  3  spent  tiine 
In  Europe  in  the  past  3  years.  This  is 
the  target  audience  for  PBS'  piime- 
time  progi-ams. 

As  a  WETA  fundraiser  told  Washing- 
tonian  magazine,  the  big  corporate  gi- 
ants that  undei'write  the  most  popular 
shows  "know  that  during  prime  time, 
public  television  can  deliver  the  demo- 
graphic they  want:  affluent,  highly 
educated,  the  movers  and  shakers,  the 
socially  conscious  and  well  informed." 

What  about  the  rest  of  us' 

Another  revealing  statistic  comes 
from  PBS  itself.  In  a  promotion  for  one 
of  its  shows,  the  fine,  science-oriented 
"Newton's  Apple,"  its  promotion  for 
"Newton's  Apple"  proudly  boasts: 

The  typical  viewer  of  "Newton's  Apple"  is 
a  skilled  or  professional  man.  affe  18  49.  liv- 
ing in  a  household  with  children,  and  with  an 
annual  household  Income  of  over  S30,000.  The 
comp<")sltlon  of  the  "Newion's  Apple'"  audi- 
ence tracks  closely  with  regard  to  education, 
occupation  and  the  aRe  of  the  head  of  house- 
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hold.  The  program  is  viewed  slightly  more 
heavily,  compared  to  the  overall  U.S.  income 
distribution,  by  those  with  incomes  between 
$20.000- $40,000.  and  even  more  heavily  (six 
percentage  points  above  the  national  aver- 
age i  by  families  with  Incomes  over  $40,000. 

That  is  his  quote,  not  mine. 

In  other  words,  the  quality  of  the 
show  is  somehow  validated  by  the  earn- 
ing power— earning  power— of  its  audi- 
ence, its  upscale,  targeted  audience:  all 
those  making  even  more  than  $40,000. 
as  the  show  promo  proudly  boasts.  By 
the  way.  this  excellent  science  show  is 
underwritten  by  the  3M  Co.,  another 
public-funded  TV  show  funded  not  by 
the  taxpayers  and  not  by  some  pledge 
drive,  but  by  American  business. 

Let  me  assure  you.  I  am  not  here  ar- 
guing for  the  broadcasting  equivalent 
of  affirmative  action  for  the  people  of 
my  State  or  any  other  State.  My  point 
is.  rather,  that  local  communities  seem 
to  have  less  and  less  influence  on  the 
public  television  system  that  their  tax 
dollars  suppoi-t.  It  is  not  just  in  Kansas 
but  in  dozens  of  othei'  States  as  well, 
where  the  people  have  no  alternative 
but  to  pay  their  money  and  take  their 
chances. 

And  I  know  the  argument:  Well,  just 
turn  it  off  if  you  do  not  like  it.  Turn  it 
off. 

But  you  still  have  to  pay.  They  do 
not  turn  off  the  taxes.  You  still  have  to 
pay. 

The  metei-  never  stops  ticking,  and  of 
course  maybe  some  of  the  programs 
that  keep  rolling  in  from  New  "^'ork. 
and  Boston,  and  Chicago,  and  Wiii^hing- 
ton  could  occasionally  reflect  the 
tastes  and  interests  of  mainstream 
America,  too.  if  you  just  watch  long 
enough. 

Another  problem  there  is  it  seems  to 
be  more  sensitive  to  the  interests  of  its 
close  friends  than  it  ought  to  be.  I  am 
talking  about  the  whole  system. 

I  have  been  distressed  to  learn  about 
the  relationship  between  PBS  and  prof- 
it-making companies  such  as  Bill 
Moyers'  Public  Affairs  TV  and  Alvin 
Perlmutter,  Inc..  a  spin-off  form  by  one 
of  .Moyers'  producers.  These  companies 
are  capitalized  with  taxpayer  dollars, 
but  their  profits  go  into  deep  private 
pockets.  Sweetheart  deals  are  for 
lovers,  not  for  Government  agencies. 

And  put  aside  again  for  a  moment 
the  issue  of  the  (luality  of  the  program- 
ming these  and  other  similar  compa- 
nies have  produced.  We  can  agree  that 
many  of  these  shows  do  represent  qual- 
ity, but  that  is  not  the  point.  Let  us 
face  it:  The  media  can  wisecrack  about 
"Big  Bird. ""  public  TV  defenders  can  fil- 
ibuster forever  with  their  quality  pro- 
gramming rhetoric,  and  conservatives 
can  complain  and  complain  about  lib- 
erals. 

But  can  we  not  work  together  and  do 
the  taxpayers  a  big  favor  by  directing 
some  sunshine  onto  this  so-called  in- 
sider trading  going  on  within  PBS.  the 
big  dollar  deals,  and  the  big  dollar  prof- 
its? 


Junr  :i.  nnr2 

You  cannot  find  out.  Do  not  you  have 
a  right  to  find  out  as  taxpayers  wheie 
the  money  is  being  spent'.'  We  know 
they  are  not  subject  to  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act. 

What  concerns  me  is  that  these  mul 
timillion  dollar  companies  have  been 
capitalized  by  tax-supported  funds 
from  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting and  tax-exempt  funds  from 
charitable  corporations  but  avoid  the 
tax  man  themselves  because  their 
grants  are  funneled  through  stations  in 
the  public  television  system.  What  a 
scam.  After  producing  their  piograms. 
many  of  these  companies  then  turn 
around  and  merchandise  retail  spin-offs 
from  their  publicly  supported  work  in 
the  form  of  video  cassettes,  books,  and 
other  items,  often  receiving  free  air 
time  to  boot  from  the  public  television 
stations  on  which  their  work  has  ap- 
peared. And  not  only  is  this  profit 
never  returned  to  the  Government 
which  has  created  it.  but  these  compa- 
nies continue  to  come  begging  for  tax- 
payer dollars  year  after  year  for  more 
and  more,  and  more. 

The  revenue  from  the  spinoffs  of  pro- 
grams such  as  "The  Power  of  Myth." 
••The  Civil  War",  and  •'The  Frugal 
Gourmet",  to  name  three  very  dif- 
ferent examples,  runs  into  millions  of 
dollars — again,  we  are  talking  about 
pure  capitalism,  and  pure  profit. 

Obviousl.v.  I  am  not  opposed  to  entre- 
preneurs building  their  net  worth 
through  ingenuity  and  hard  work.  Far 
from  it.  But  I  am  opposed  to  publicly 
funded  entrepreneurship.  The  sort  of 
enterprise  I  have  just  described  should 
be  supported  perhaps  by  loans  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  but 
not  annual  subsidies  from  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting. 

CHIl-DRKN'S  TKLEVISIO.V  WORKSHOf 

Probably  the  best — or  worst — exam- 
ple of  public  dollars  funding  a  profit- 
making  giant  is  the  children"s  tele- 
vision workshop,  the  so-called  non- 
profit corporation  behind  "Sesame 
Street.""  First.  Let"s  set  the  record 
straight — •Sesame  Street"  is  one  of 
the  finest  programs  ever  produced  for 
television.  Ifs  characters  are  known 
the  world  over,  and  it  has  without 
question  made  a  big  contribution  to 
education.  But  that  does  not  mean  the 
taxpayers  have  to  make  a  big  contribu- 
tion, too. 

Look  at  the  facts — the  dollars  and 
cents  behind  'Sesame  Street"  and  the 
Children's  Television  Workshop— and 
then  ask  the  obvious:  Why  is  Congress 
insisting  that  the  taxpayers  send  their 
hard-earned  dollai-s  to  a  Corporation 
that  has  a  stock  and  bond  portfolio 
worth  $51  million? 

How  much  is  $51  million?  How  many 
businesses  have  $51  million  in  their 
stock  and  bond  portfolio? 

Why  is  Congress  demanding  that  the 
taxpayers  send  their  hard-earned  dol- 
lars to  a  Corporation  that  reported  to 
the  IRS  an  estimated  total  revenue  for 
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19!»0  ui    SKK)  million':'  Why   it^  Congress        Government  grants  '■'^  833.812  for    granted:    Food,    .-riedicme.    shelter 

.i.skir.ir    thf    taxpavers    to    continue    to  o- «n^  9Q9  ^^^    ^"^^^    ^'^^^    ""'"^^    public    broad- 

fun<l  a  Corporation  that   pavs  its  divi-            '"^'  "'  casters  see  as  another    ■basic"  for  the 

Honal    president    William    W.    Whaley  p.o.Ta-r  service  reve-iue                 li  .548  855  Russian  people -you   guessed   ;t"Ses- 

$641,224.  and  its  chairman  of  the  hoard  l^i'^r^^  T ZI^^sZ.6   .em-  ^^^   Street".    It    seems   the   Children's 

more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol-            porary  cash  investments 2.329.603  Television  Workshop  wants  a  piece  of 

lars  m  salary  and  benefits':"  Despite  all  Dividends  and  interest  from  se-  America's  emergency  Soviet  aid  pack- 

the.',..-  staggering  big-time.  big-business            ^uniies  2.265.368  age;  $20  million  to  be  exact,  so  it  can 

profits  for  a  tax  exempt  outfit,  the  tax-        Gross  rents 38.527  bring  "Sesame   Street"'   to  Russian  TV 

pavers  still  h.ive  to  shell  out  nearly  $15        ^l'"'^*  cental  income 73.851  screens-thafs  S20  million  right  out  of 

mi'llMin    I   veir  in  Government  grants         Net  rental  income -  3d.324  the  taxpayers"  pockets. 

rnuunn   a  m  .u    in   c.o\einiiiem,   yiaiiLs.  ^^^^^  amount  from  sale  of  as-  ,vpii     ip,   mp   cav  rhi'^     that   S20  mil- 

Now,  ".Sesame  -Street     does  a  great  job  s,n.^  othp- Th-o  mventorv               9  583  66"  ^^'                        '    this— tnat  4^U  mu 

teaching  ki.ls  to  count,  but  thev  do  not           '"'  "'''*  ''"'"  '"^'^"^""^^  ^■^'^1  Hon  handout,  that  hoped-for  gift  from 

U:u  h  .inyr.idy  tu  count  that  high^  „,„,,  ,„,,  ^,  ^.^er  basis  and  ^^f  '''''?T'l^\'  "°'  ^°'"f.  \^Sf  k 

NdtuKiv  ..ui  i^iunt  that  high.  They  do  ^ales  expenses                                 Q4i2  5''9  ^  ^^o  not  think  it  is  going  to  happen.  If 

not  teach  you  hew  to  count  that  high.           ^'     '                  the     Children's    Television     Workshop 

They   never  ask   you   how  big   the   sub-            Subtotal  '^1.142  wants  to  put  Big  Bird  on  Russian  TV. 

^,,iv  1-,  =  it  can  dip  into  their  lavish  investment 

.Ml    President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  Gro.ss  sales  minus  returns  and  portfolio,  or  its  $1  billion  in  worldwide 

.--(■nt    that  a  list  of  financial  statistics           allowances  27.264,503  sales.  Just  leave  the  taxpayers  out  of  it 

.ttiuut   the  Children's  Television  Work-        Minus  cost  of  goods  sold  21.653.854  for  a  change. 

shop  be  printed  in  the  RKCOKD.  sfiiofiSfi  Whenever    you    say     that,    you    are 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate-        oihp^- revenue 15126819  i?oi"?  to  be  criticized.  I  can  give  you  a 

rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the              ^'  "'^''  "    '. — _I^  stack  of  editorials  where  I  have  been 

Record,  as  follows:                                               Total  revenue  58.620.514  accused  of  trying  to  shoot  Big  Bird  and 

Childkk.vs  Television  Workshop  =  a  lot  of  the  other  things  which  are  not 

F.^cTSHEET  Expenses:  true.    The    liberals    out     there    never 

1    In  1991  CTW  revenues  are  estimated  at         Program  services  39.688.751  worry   about   the   things   like   truth   or 

$;00    million    on    total    worldwide    sales    of        Manai^ement  and  general 5.954.957  the  facts. 

J  1.000.000.000.                                                                      Fundraising  190.028  profit .\BLF  nonprofit'^ 

2.  In  it's  1988-1989  IRS  form  990  (the  latest        Pavments  to  affiliates  -318.361  „,,,    ,.    ".      „^."    .„.;.    '..c^^^rr,^    s^rrepf 

available  1.  CTW-the  private  non-profit  cor-             "                                                    ^.""^  W          ^    f^           f    fi^pif,... 

poration  which  produces  Sesame  Street-re-            Total  expenses  45.515.375  and  Bill  Moyers  getting  into  the  lucra- 

ported  total  revenues  of  $58,620,514.  =^==  tive  spinoff  game. 

3  Government  grants  accounted  for  p^^^  balances-  ^^^t  recently  there  have  been  four 
$14,833,812.                                                                      Excess  ideficiti  for  the  year 13.105.139  examples   of  public   broadcasting   enti- 

4  CTW  reported  a  stock  and  bond  portfolio  pund  balances  or  net  worth  at  ties  moving  into  some  questionable 
WM't.^i  $51,260,822.                                                              beginning  of  year  37.279.367  territory,  again   with   taxpayer  dollars 

5  Reported  interest  on  savings  an4  tern-  other  charges  in  fund  balances  apparently  backstopping  public  tele- 
p..rary  cash  investments  totalled  $2,329,603               ^j.  „^^  ^o^th 1,243.552  f*^       ventures  into  commercial  enter- 

6  Dividend  and  securities  interest  toUlled                                                                 vision  \entuies  into  commeiciai  eiiLci 

$2,265,368.                                                                               Total  fund  balances  51.628.058  P'"ise. 

7.  Reported    program    production    expend!-  sourc-    IRS  Form  990.  fiscal  vear  1988  89  n  PHIL.^DELPHI.^  CON  JOB 

tures  totalled  only  $23,003,482.  ..      ^^f^,  ^     t  pt   mp   uist   read   one  or  ^^-   ^^ct.   the  Council  of  Better  Busi- 

8.  For  FV8^FY89  reported  lobbying  to-  ^^7'  "^J^^-  ^f^  c^ndren's  -Jelev^sioi  "ess  Bureaus  has  already  requested  an 
tailed  $4,000,000  nonuxable  amount.  un^:^  Hr  n  rlvPnLs  e'f  m^^^  official  Federal  Communications  Com- 

9.  Grassroots  lobbying  in  that  period  to-  \\oikshop  levenues  estimated  SlUO  mil-  invest  itratmr,  into  one  examnle 
tailed  $1,500,000  ceiling  amount.  lion,   on   a   total   worldwide  sales  of  $1  "l'^''^""  '."' f  ^^'^''^'°"  '"^° ''"'^,hh     t"^-^ 

10  Product  royalties  were  $8.954,.586.  billion  °^  unethical  advertising  on  public  T\  . 

n.  Program  sales  were  $1,837,893.  ^^e    1%8   through   1989   IRS   form   990  namely  the  promotion  of  the  "Sesame 

12.  Games  and  toys  were  $15,126,819.  the  latest  data  available  reported  total  Street  Live"  stage  show 

'h  o^o'or  '^^^^^"^  ^"''"'''  '■^'^'^'''  ""'^  revenues  estimated  $58,620,514.  ^^  seems^that  at  the  end  of  a  regular 

14  D^v'sional    President  William   Whalev  Government    '..rants    were    about    S14  ".sesame  Street     episode  in  the  Phila- 
14.    Divisional    fresiaeriL   William    vvnaiej  delphia  Area,  a  filmed  promo  popped  up 

.as^aid  a  salary  of  $641,224.  plus  benefits  of  mniion.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^_^^^^^^^_  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^._,^^^  ^^^^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^,  ,,..^^,^ 

15  Divisional  Vice  President  Alfred  H.vslop  over  Sol  million.  t^he  Cookie  Monster.  Grover.  and  Big 
was  paid  a  salary  of  $207,013.  plus  benefits  of  Reported  interest  on  savings  and  Bird,  telling  kids  that  their  stage  show 
$19,911.  temporary      cash     investments     total  was    coming    to    town,    a    stage    show 

16.  Writer-Director  Polkat  Productions  was  ^^^^^  52  5  million.  which  is  a  commercial  enterprise, 

paid  $394,365.  Dividend     and     securities     interests  Of  course,  profitmaking  and  market- 

oa.d  $S89l'°'"''°''  ^^^•^-^°'"^'--  ^"^-  ""^^  to?a;s2  2miluin.  ing  schemes  and  product  promotion  is 

18  Chairman  Joan  Ganz  Cooney  was  paid  Plus,  they  spent  S1.5  million  on  not  new  to  "Sesame  Street  and  the 
$222,557  plus  $30,000  in  benefits  for  96%  of  her  grassroots  lobbying,  product  royalties  Children's  Television  Workshop.  It  is 
time.  are  about  S9  million.  This  is  big  busi-  the  same  kind  of  capitalism  that  sur- 

19  President  David  V.B.  Britt  was  paid  ^  rounds  the  sales  of  '-Sesame  Street"" 
$184,431.  plus  $27,665  in  benefits  for  94%  of  his  ^,.^3,^^,  ..ses,,,^.  ^-rKEt;!'-?  NVET.  NOT  with  books,  lunch  boxes,  dolls,  puppets. 
^^^^' n-rxx-  r^.,  A  rho  f„iir,...in>r  v.hr,iiv  T.^xp.^YER  DOLL.^Ks  beach  toys,  watches,  board  games,  tow- 
ow^d7ut,ir,;"lnd\mHrs:"c'TwS:  Before  we  leave  our  friends  at  -Ses-  els.  sheets  and  pillow  cases,  shampoo, 
munications.  Inc.  (for-profitr.  CTW  Develop-  ame  Street",  let's  add  one  more  word  baby  toys,  diapers,  umbrellas,  bicycles, 
ment  Co..  Inc.  (for-profit);  CTW  Productions,  of  caution.  As  we  speak.  Congress  and  tapes,  videos,  movies,  sandboxes,  swim- 
Inc.  (for-profit);  Distinguished  Productions,  the  President  are  trying  to  deal  with  ming  pools,  toothpaste,  chairs  and  ta- 
inc.  (for-profit);  Sesame  Street.  Inc.  (for-  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Empire,  try-  bles.  happy  meals,  pajamas,  underwear, 
profit);  the  Electric  Company  (non-profit)  ^j^g  ^^  address  the  critical  needs  of  the  vitamins,  and  Band-aids,  just  to  name 
and  Sesame  Street.  Inc.  (for-profit).  former  Soviet  Republics  and  their  peo-  a  few. 

^^..^      .   ^  ,    .        ,.r    ,  K      £.,  ,         ,    f  Dies  Just  as  parents  have  been  justifiably 

"''n^^p^f  r;'.u;:.^::?l^p""r'  "'  m,m  a  superpower,  they  have  fallen  outraged  at  Saturday  morning  cartoon 

Support  and  Revenue-  to  almost  Third  World  status,  in  des-  shows  where   it   is  sometimes  difficult 

"  Direct  public  support $6,969,581  perate  need  of  all  the  basics  we  take  to  see  where  the  show  ends  and  where 
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thf  .iiivtTtisinR  for  cereals  and  toys  be- 
erins.  taxpayers  have  a  riifht  to  be  of- 
;■•*'.•!  by  this  public  broadcasting 
.-^.i.'-.-  J.  .inmick. 

Uiilortunately.  despite  the  fact  that 
tax  ilullars  are  being  abused  in  this 
scheme,  and  that  children's  watchdog 
groups  have  complained,  both  th»^  TV 
station  in  question  and  SM-„ime 
Streefs  own  licensing  company  have 
refused  to  cooperate  with  authorities, 
refused  to  turn  over  any  tapes  and  re- 
fused to  admit  anything  was  wrong. 

c2i  ■I-KAKMNGSMITH"  STOKKS 

But  there  is  more.  We  now  see  Bos- 
tons  public  TV  station  WGBH.  one  of 
the  well-heeled,  big  dollar  stations  in 
the  PBS  empire,  moving  into  retail 
sales,  opening  up  a  chain  of  -Learn- 
ingsmith"  stores  to  sell  U  ('.HI I  related 
goodies,  such  as  books,  toyh,  art  sup- 
plies, games,  tote  bags  and  videos  of 
PBS  programs. 

N<iw,  opening  such  a  store  may  be  a 
great  idea,  and  it  might  even  produce 
enough  revenue  to  ease  the  taxpayers 
burden,  but  we  will  never  know  because 
like  everything  else  on  the  profit  side 
of  nonprofit  broadcasting,  the  books 
are  closed. 

We  do  not  have  any  access  and  Con- 
gress apparently  does  not  want  any  ac- 
cess. We  do  not  have  the  vote  to  get  ac- 
cess to  those  records  this  time.  We  will 
get  the  votes  one  of  these  days 

Even  to  the  folks  helping  pay  the 
rent  for  the  WGBH  store,  the  American 
taxpayer,  cannot  find  out  either. 

Even  to  the  folks  helping  pay  the 
rent  for  the  WGBH  store,  the  American 
taxpayer. 

And  guess  where  WGBH  has  decided 
to  set  up  its  first  store?  I  bet  you  are 
going  to  say  in  the  inner  city?  You 
have  to  be  kidding.  In  downtown  Bos- 
ton itself?  In  some  noncable  area?  No. 
It's  opening  up  in  what  the  New  York 
Times  calls  'The  affluent  Chestnut 
Hill  Mall  in  Newton.  MA."  The  Times 
also  tells  us  that  the  Newton  store 
"has  been  so  successful  that  another 
store  will  open  in  Harvard  Square." 

Harvard  Square  and  the  affluent 
Chestnut  Hill  MalP  It  is  pretty  obvious 
these  public  TV  stores  have  been  care- 
fully targeted  to  go  where  its  audience 
is— upscale,  suburban  America  that 
same  public  television  that  goes  to 
help  poor  people,  pool'  children;  all  of 
these  things. 

Unfortunately,  some  public  broad- 
casting officials  are  a  little  tender 
about  disclosure,  or  answering  ques- 
tions, or  explaining  income  and  profit, 
or  anything  else  about  all  the  tax  dol- 
lars coming  their  way.  But  the  tax- 
payers have  a  different  view,  and  more 
than  ever,  they  want  answers,  not  a 
runaround. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times, 
details  of  WGBH  s  "Learningsmith  " 
store's  finances  will  not  be  made  pub- 
lic. They  are  not  going  to  make  them 
public.  Why  should  they  be  made  pub- 
lic'.' 

In  other  words,  when  it  comes  to 
profit,  the  public  does  not  have  a  right 


lu  tiiuiw,  fVfii  U  It  is  puliiii"  TV.  Daiiiii 
the  public,  damn  the  taxpayers,  damn 
the  Congress. 

Finally,  there  is  a  nationally  broad- 
cast sex  education  show  seen  on  PBS  a 
few  weeks  ago.  I  am  not  going  to  get 
into  a  debate  over  the  contents  of  the 
show,  but  what  has  me  concerned  is  the 
marketing  that  goes  with  it.  The  show, 
produced  by  the  Children's  Television 
Workshop,  aired  once,  and  then  headed 
directly  to  store  shelves  on  videotape. 
The  Washington  Post  called  it  "the 
fastest  and  most  high-profile  trip  from 
public  television  to  home  video  in  the 
history  of  the  market." 

If  you  want  to  see  the  sex  education 
show  again,  hurry  off  to  your  local 
"Learningsmith"  store  and  plunk  down 
your  $14.95.  PBS  defenders  never  fail  to 
lecture  us  that  many  American  cannot 
afford  cable,  another  reason  to  keep 
public  TV  on  the  public  welfare  rolls. 
So  far.  not  one  has  said  anything  about 
those  Americans  who  cannot  afford 
PBS  video  cassettes,  who  cannot  afford 
to  shop  in  the  Chestnut  Hill  Mall,  and 
cannot  afford  to  buy  Bill  Moyers'  lat- 
est book.  What  is  this  all  about?  I  heai- 
all  these  cries  about  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting. 

The  marketing  goes  on.  Look  in  the 
latest  entertainment  magazine,  and 
what  do  you  see?  A  big  half- page  ad  for 
the  sex  education  tajje  "for  only  $14.95. 
available  at  fine  video  stores."  The  ad 
includes  an  800  number  to  find  out 
where  the  nearest  retailer  is  located.  It 
says  "retailer"  Not  once  does  the  ad 
tell  you  that  the  taxpayers  help  fund, 
produce,  and  market  this  product,  and 
not  once  do  we  see  anything  about  tax- 
payer royalties 

There  is  another  recent  example  of 
public  broadcasting's  big  dollar  prod- 
uct. It  offers  quite  a  glimpse  into  the 
taxpayer-funded  windfalls  I  have  been 
talking  about.  This  time  it  turns  into  a 
niisty  fight  over  the  millions  of  dollars 
generated  by  pulilic  television  expo- 
sure. 

The  host  of  the  PBS  popular  "Wall 
Street  Week,  "  Louis  Rukeyser.  is  pub- 
lishing a  monthly  newsletter,  and  it  is 
decidedly  bullish.  By  mid-July,  it  is  ex- 
pected to  gross  about  $10  million— a 
figure  that  has  Maryland  Public  TV 
hopping  mad  They  produce  -Wall 
Street  Week,  "  and  it  wants  a  piece  of 
the  action.  Again,  according  to  the 
Washington  Post,  public  TV  believes 
that  Mr.  Rukeyser  is  "cannibalizing 
what  it  took  us  over  20  years  to  cre- 
ate." 

That  is  a  quote  from  the  Washington 
Post.  Sadly,  the  taxpayers,  who  are 
helping  to  underwrite  all  this,  are  the 
real  losers. 

Unfortunately,  this  multi-million- 
dollar  dispute  showcases  yet  again  the 
problems  brought  on  by  the  troubling 
mix  of  public  TV  and  big  time,  big 
time,  big  time  profits. 

Finally,  there  is  the  most  important 
issue  of  all  when  we  evaluate  the  cur- 


leiit  state  of  public  ljruadi.a&i  ing. 
which  is  the  issue  of  objectivity  and 
balance.  You  would  think  these  indi- 
viduals, who  have  prospered  by  the 
generosity  of  the  American  taxpayer 
would  at  least  cast  a  friendly  eye  now 
and  then  toward  the  American  system. 
which  has  produced  the  wealth  they 
have  come  to  rely  on.  They  like  it. 
The.v  are  living  pretty  well.  But  this  is 
rarely  the  case.  Even  the  New  York 
Times,  usually  quite  flattering  about 
public  television,  noted  that  when  it 
comes  to  public  affairs  programs.  PBS 
has  a  "chronic  "  tendency  to  produce 
documentaries  that  "lean  to  the  left." 
What  a  surprise  that  comes  as  to 
some  of  us.  That  is  the  New  York 
Times,  not  Bob  Dole.  According  to  the 
Times  critic.  Walter  Goodman: 

Neither  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
caslinK  nor  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service 
has  ever  come  clean  about  the  chronic  bent 
to  the  left  of  their  public  affairs  programs. 

Some  people  like  it  that  way.  Some 
people  like  everything  leaning  to  the 
left.  Some  like  it  straight  up.  and  some 
like  it  leaning  to  the  right. 

We  have  watched  a  lot  of  this  in  the 
1980's.  All  of  the  American  F>^ople  who 
are  paying  the  bills  for  all  this  gar- 
bage, in  some  cases,  on  PBS  saw  one 
documentary  after  another  cheering  on 
the  Communist  Sandinistas  and  Com- 
munist guerrillas  in  Central  America. 
These  groups  were  rejected  by  their 
own  people  in  democratic  votes  be- 
cause they  were  so  violent  and  dan- 
gerous. They  had  elections  there,  and 
the  Communists  got  kicked  out.  These 
mandates  in  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador 
seem  to  make  no  impression  on  their 
taxpayer-supported  cheering  section 
here  at  home. 

One  recent  independent  survey  sup- 
ports my  view  that  these  documen- 
taries lack  balance.  Prepared  by  the  re- 
spected Center  for  Media  and  Public 
Affairs  after  a  study  of  225  programs, 
the  study  concludes  that  "PBS  docu- 
mentaries lack  ideological  balance,  and 
the  balance  of  opinion  on  these  issues 
consistently  favored  liberal  positions." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire Media  Monitor  study  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Media  Monitor.  Mar.  2.  1992] 

STtDY  Finds  PBS  Lacks  Dn  krsity  and 
Bai.anck 

Public  affairs  documentaries  on  the  Public 
Broadcastinsf  Service  (PBS)  inadequately 
represent  women  and  minorities  and  lack 
Ideological  balance,  accordlniif  to  a  study 
conducted  by  the  Center  for  Media  and  Pub- 
lic Affairs.  The  study  finds  support  for  criti- 
cism of  PBS  documentaries  that  has  come 
from  both  the  political  left  and  right. 

Researchers  examined  the  topics,  sources, 
and  social  and  political  themes  that  ap- 
peared on  all  PBS  public  affairs  documen- 
taries during  the  entire  year  from  April  1987 
through  March  1968.  The  research  team  con- 
ducted a  scientific  content  analysis  of  over 


35,000  separate  .segrnents  of  225  programs 
Each  segment  consisted  of  a  statement  by  a 
narrator  or  other  .source  of  information.  De- 
spite fre<iueiit  debate  over  the  political  con- 
tent of  PBS  programming,  this  is  the  first 
large-scale  social  scientific  study  of  this 
topic.  The  study  took  four  years  to  com 
I'lt'te. 

The  findings  were  Issued  in  a  160  page  re 
port,  DiveTsili/  and  Halatur  i«  I'HS  Documev- 
Mrif'.v,    by    Dr.    S.    Robert    Lichter.    Daniel 
Ainundson.  and  Dr.  Linda  S.  Lichter. 

MA.IOK  KINDINCS 
I'HS  diK  timcnlarws  larked  racial  and  gendfr 
divt'Tsily.  Women  accounted  for  only  one  out 
of  seven  statements  aired  (14%).  Minoiities 
accounted  for  one  out  of  six  statements 
(17%).  with  Hispnniis  especially  underrep- 
resented.  These  groups  were  used  even  less 
frequently  as  narrators.  Minorities  made  ui) 
only  4%  of  all  narrator  segments  and  women 
only  6%. 

I'HS  docutnentaries  larkrd  ideological  bal- 
an(e.  The  topics  most  frequently  debated  in- 
cluded polarizing  issues  involving  war  and 
peace,  women  and  minorities,  the  environ- 
ment, and  institutional  rights.  The  balance 
of  opinion  on  these  issues  consistently  fa 
voted  liberal  positions.  Key  issues: 

War  So  .\forr— Five  out  of  six  sources  ciiti- 
cized  America's  parti cipsxtl on  in  the  arms 
race.  Sources  were  evenly  split  over  whether 
war  could  evrr  be  justified. 

Harth  First -Three  out  of  five  sources  (61";. ) 
asserted  that  environmental  protection 
takes  precedence  over  human  needs.  28%  ar 
gued  for  a  balance  between  human  needs  and 
environmental  preservation,  and  11%  held 
that  human  needs  come  first.  Two  out  of 
three  sources  also  argued  that  nuclear  en- 
ergy was  un.safe. 

I.vll  Wig/its  — Four  out  of  five  sources  sup- 
ported the  liberal  side  in  constitutional  con- 
tiovei-sies.  Majorities  supported  a  broadly 
defined  right  to  privacy  (including  abortion 
and  gay  rights),  absolute  separation  of 
church  and  state,  unlimited  freedom  of 
speech,  and  greater  restrictions  on  police 
searches. 

Kaiist  /Imenru  100%  of  sources  argued  that 
American  society  discriminates  against  ra- 
cial minorities,  and  92%  argued  that  society 
di.scriminates  against  women.  Most  sources 
also  supported  self-segregation  by  minori- 
ties. 

According  to  study  director  Robert 
Lichter.  -These  PBS  <locumentiiries  failed  to 
meet  the  standards  of  either  diversity  or  bal- 
ance. We  encountered  a  wi<ie  range  of  social 
and  political  issues  but  a  relatively  narrow 
range  of  voices  speaking  out  on  those  is- 
sues." 

The  Center  for  Media  an<l  Public  Affairs  is 
a  non-partisan,  non-profit  oiganization  that 
conducts  content  analysis  of  news  and  enter- 
tainment media.  Copies  of  the  executive 
summary  are  available  upon  request. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  liberals  love  it.  That 
is  why  they  are  voting  for  more  money. 
They  have  their  own  network.  People 
.lie  told  this  is  all  objective',  facts. 
straii,^ht  up.  with  balance  and  no  tilt. 

We  are  talkintr  about   political  docu- 
inentaries.     which    come    as    close    to 
being  an  editoi'ial   page  as  an   institu 
lion  such  as  broadcasting;  has.  Yot.  in 
three  major  series  in  the  several  front 
line  reports  on  the  Central  Intelligenc^e 
.■\u'ency  put  on  the  public  airwaves  diir 
ini,'  the  past  few  y.  ,ii.-.  IMi.s  .ill.iwid  ihi- 
propagation    of    fantasies    ol    a    secret 
government  in  control  of  U.S.  forcngn 


jjoluy.  ,iiiil  1)1  I  Diispii  arics  so  va.'^t  that 
they  niiL'ht  make  Oliver  Stone  blus'n 

Oni^  i)t  ihi'sc  series,  a  3-hour  pro^ziarn, 
called  "Oti  Company  Business.'  was 
based  on  t  h(^  accusation  of  a  notoi'ious 
('I.\  lirict  tor  nair.i-.i  I'hilip  .Auci-  We 
heard  all  of  his  iuinl  arcusalu.ms  in 
this  documentary,  luit  wi  wnc  nrvi-r 
told  that  this  man  w.is  not  mcrtlv  a 
critic  of  our  side,  but  an  advoi  ate  of 
the  other  side.  I'HS  inadf  no  mention 
of  the  fa(  t  tlia!  A^Lv  tuinsrli  never 
bothers  to  hui.'  that  somewhere  along 
the  line,  he  swiichcti  support  from  the 
Am. Tie. m  to  the  Communist  side  in  the 
cold  war. 

What  are  we  to  thiii'K  when  we  wai.'h 
one  of  these  pi'ou'i  cUns"  Maybe  you  live 
inside  the  beltw.iv  and  you  understan.i 
all  of  th.'  politK  s  and  iiow  the  media  is 
tilted  9'J  percent  of  the  tune,  in  any 
event.  Maybe  you  do  not  live  inside  the 
beltway.  Maybe  you  are  luekv  and  live 
500  miles  from  the  bel;  w,i\ 

Public  broadcasting  started  not  to  be 
an  adversary,  not  to  come  off  with 
some  point  of  view  I  tun;  on  my  Pl^S 
station,  and  I  have  lo  wonder,  ran  we 
be  as  bad  as  publn  television  portrays 
UP'.'  Do  we  deserve  the  (heary  ^^loom 
and  doom  leports  tellinu  us  what  is 
wront;  with  .•'inierica?  Can  the  ta.x- 
payer.s  no!  find  out  one  time  what  is 
right  about  .■\ni('rica?  Or  is  that  propo- 
sition simply  not  politicall.v  correct  in 
the  world  of  public  broadcast int;.' 

I  have  watched  some  of  these,  includ- 
ing "Listening  to  America"  with  Bill 
Moyers.  If  you  ever  saw  propaganda  or 
imbalance,  that  is  it.  There  was  a  six- 
part  series  called  "The  American  Cen- 
tury," which  undertook  a  review  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  since  the  turn  of 
the  century.  It  was  filled  with  crude 
America-bashing  and  neo-Marxist  cli- 
ches about  what  is  at  the  root  of  our 
policies.  The  producers  found  them- 
selves enmeshed  in  ironies  the.y  could 
not  foresee.  The  vei y  week  a  segment 
called  "The  Imperial  Masquerade"  was 
presenting  the  Unii.'d  .States  cold  war 
policy  as  a  bloody  record  of  oppression 
and  violence,  the  East  German  people 
were  tearing  down  the  wall  that  this 
country  steadlastly  opposed,  and  they 
embraced  the  democracy  that  it  had 
guaranteed  around  the  world  during 
the  past  40  years. 

The  only  masquerade  was  this  pro- 
grams  pretense  to  objectivity  and  non- 
partisanship. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  lib- 
eral cheerleading.  In  fact,  the  New 
York  Times,  whieh  1  have  never  be- 
lieved to  d.'  a  .onseivative  cheerleader. 
had  this  to  say.  and  they  have  been 
fauly  liliini  m  a  series  of  reviews  of 
I'H.s  i)roL;ranmung  when  it  comes  to  ex- 
IKisnm  blatant  partisanship  and  left- 
wintt  propaganda. 

1  .isk  unanimous  consent  lo  print  in 
the  Hkcokd  at  this  point  a  sampling  of 
the  New  York  Times  (riti()ue  and  com- 
ments. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcokd.  as  follows: 

The  following  accusations  of  bias  on  the 
part  of  public  broadcasting  were  made  exclu- 
sively by  New  York  Times  critics  themselves 
on  the  pages  of  that  newspaper: 

GKNKKAL  COMMKNTARY 

"Documentaries  That  Lean  Left."  May  6. 
1991: 

•[Wlhen  it  comes  to  documentaries,  it  is 
difficult  to  argue  that  [PBSs]  drift  is  any- 
where but  to  port  Side.  How  come?" 

"Pull  the  Plug  on  PBS?  '  March  22.  1992 

"Neither  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting nor  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service 
has  ever  come  clean  about  the  chronic  bent 
to  the  left  of  their  public  affairs  programs. 

"A  Running  Debate  About  Public  TV." 
.May  18.  1992 

•(Despite  Bill  Moyers  denial.)  at  least  in 
prime  time.  PBS  documentaries  on  subjects 
like  foreign  polity,  welfare,  .social  issues  and 
the  environment  have  long  had  a  pronounced 
[leftist]  slant." 

CRlTIQUKS  OK  INDIVIDUAL  SHOWS 

"Cheerleaders"  (Times  editorial).  June  15, 
1982: 

"People  who  went  to  the  giant  disar- 
mament demonstration  in  Central  Park  Sat- 
urday reported  later  that  the  mood  was  over- 
whelmingly genial.  People  who  watched  on 
IPBS  affiliate)  Channel  Vi  couldn't  tell  that 
for  sure  from  reporting  that  at  times  was 
strident  and  loaded.  .  .  .(An  interviewer] 
egged  on  the  people  he  was  interviewing.  .  .  . 
They  all  sounded  like  cheerleaders,  a  rally 
squad  for  the  disarmament  rally.  .  .  .  [Such 
techniques]  pollute  public  confidence.  " 

"The  Gay  Eighties.'  a  Documentary." 
May  30.  1985: 

".  .  .  glides  along  on  liberal,  tolerant,  en- 
lightened assumptions  about  'sexual  pref- 
erence" without  pausing  to  examine  them  or 
the  antagonism  they  encounter.  .  .  .  The  op- 
ponents [of  special  rights  for  homosexuals. 
to  judge  by  The  Gay  Eighties."  are  largely 
Ku  Kluxers  and  dumbbells.  One  anti-homo- 
sexual activist  is  produced,  who  suggests 
that  homosexuals  be  quarantined.  .  .  .  The 
questioning  [of  homosexual  activists)  is  sym- 
pathetic to  the  point  of  languor.  No  one  is 
pressed;  no  exception  is  taken  .  .  .'" 

"Cubas  Revolution  at  25"  ("Cuba:  25  Years 
of  Revolution.  "  'Intercom"  series),  July  25. 
1985: 

"Three  cheers  for  the  revolution!  .  .  . 
There  is  no  moral  disapproval  [of  Cuba's 
more  repressive  features].  .  .  .  It's  not  an  ex- 
amination of  25  years  of  revolution;  it's  an 
apology  for  Cuba."" 

"A  PBS  Documentary  on  Guatemala" 
("Guatemala:  When  the  Mountains  Trem- 
ble"). Jan.  13.  1986  [release  had  been  delayed 
by  PBS  because  it  was  deemed  "heavy-hand- 
ed""] 

■'.  .  .  a  vanity  film,  pressing  a  point  of 
view:  The  United  States  and  Guatemala  act 
in  concert  to  murder  innocent  people;  armed 
revolution  is  the  only  way  to  obtain  justice 
.  .  .  [The  film]  never  bothers  to  mention  that 
the  United  States  suspended  military  aid  to 
Guatemala  in  1977.  It  is  too  busy  making  its 
case.  .  .  .  [It]  ought  to  have  tried  reporting. 
.  .  .  The  soldiers,  politicians  and  an  arch- 
bishop speak  in  voices  full  of  hypocrisy  and 
general  meanness:  guerrillas  and  other  left- 
ists sound  like  gentle  saints.  ...  In  a  work 
like  this  .  .  .  journalism  doesnt  matter;  it's 
political  posture  that  counts.  .  .  .  Hooray  for 
free  speech  and  many  points  of  view,  but 
something  is  out  of  balance." 


i:nr)2 
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"•Fmritlliie'  Examines  NkaraKua'H 
Coiitirts"  ('Kiotirlliit'"  "Who's  RuiHiInx  Thl« 
Wiu?">.  Manh  IH.  um 

■• 'Kinntlino'  .  .  .  knows  which  mIiIc  of  (the 
I'onfiii  inat.tcrl  it  liivoi-.s.  .  .  .  Thr  loiitcxl.  i.s 
Hskew.  The  pioduier,  Mai'Mn  Hmlth.  has 
tnkpii  a  poliliial  position,  ami  then  selpited 
tacts  to  uphold  thf  p(jsllion.  Journalisni  is 
suppospil  to  work  the  other  way  around.  .  .  . 
We  net  a  soloetlve  vlnloti  h<>if ,  Kaitw  that  ilo 
not  III  tho  pollilial  position  :<rp  l«notcd.  or 
vine  U'UHhed  olT  in  asides.  Clever  lllni  editing 
helps.  .  .  .  |T)he  proKiam  reserves  most  ot  its 
SL'orn  for  Amerkans  who  support  tho 
contras. 

••  ■Portrait  of  a  Terrorist.'  '  May  19.  198(> 

'■'Portrait  of  a  Terrorist'  is  no  portrait  at 
all.  It's  an  apoloyy  for  anyone  who  beliifves 
that  kidnapping.  boinbinH  and  itiurders  are 
legitimate  political  weapons.  " 

"'Mandela,'  I)o(  umentai  y."  .July  I.  1986 

".  .  .  falls  vl(  lim  to  Its  own  revereiiLC  [for 
the  Mandelasj  ,  .  .  The  probleiu  ...  is  that 
"Mandela.  "  in  its  zeal  to  indict,  becomes 
suspect  in  Its  message.  It  is  .so  determined  to 
take  a  moral  stance  that  it  llouts  the  iuIps 
of  foporthiK." 

•"RefuK'ee  Road"  on  (Channeli  i;i,  on 
Asliuis,'^  .July  24.  1986 

"■Rel'utii'e  Road'  misrepresents  recent  his- 
tory. .  .  .  The  Unlte<l  States  Is  the  oppressor 
iind  Southeast  Asians  are  the  oppres.scd.  .  .  . 
■Refugee  Road'  sees  no  dllforeme  lietwcen 
what  IS  spurious  and  what  Is  real" 

"The  Hammer  and  the  Cross'  A  Series  of 
Distortions.  "  Auw.  17.  1986 

".  .  .  pretends  to  objet  tivity  .  .  .  one  won- 
ders whether  It  is  stainlessly  innocent  or 
cunninnlv  dishonest.  Rithor  way.  It  is  a 
splendid  example  of  how  television  can  be 
u.sed  to  dl.-iseminate  propaganda.  The  trick  Is 
never  to  allow  facts  to  stanil  in  the  way  .  . 
IChristianI  devotion  is  measured  in  terms  of 
commitment  to  leftist  thounht.  IThe  show) 
suspends  all  critical  faculties;  its  sees  only 
what  it  wants  to  see.  We  net  the  impression 
the  producers  were  political  pilgrims  who 
visited  Havana  and  Mananua  not  so  much  to 
make  a  documuntary  report  as  to  confirm  a 
political  faith.  .  .  .  serves  a  propaganda  pur- 
pose. 

'Born  In  Klames"  Is  iW  Minutes  of  Klzzle." 
Au(f.  '24.  1986 

"Produt:tions  like  this  provide  an  arxu- 
ment  for  the  abolition  ot  Federal  finani:inK. 
l^ibeial  apolo^tists  tor  public  television  pre- 
tend the  promams  don't  exist.  'Born  In 
Flames'  is  left-wiiiK  slud>re  .  has  a  nar- 
row-minded piety  at  its  core  .  .  .  Only  armed 
lesbians  can  set  us  free  ...  it  moves  from 
the  conventional  left  wins  into  a  cainpy  ni- 
hilism. [A  station  disclaimerl  seems  in- 
tended to  free  Channel  13  from  any  respon- 
sibility. No  one  chose  to  show  Born  in 
Flames'  on  public  television,  apparently,  it 
is  sometlilnK  that  just  happened.  The  soleiim 
reminder  is  self-servJn»r.  su»,'i^estin«:  that  no 
one  at  the  station  can  control  what  we  see. 
This  is  not  true.  Born  in  Flames'  makes  you 
loiiK  for  the  wood  old  days  of  pledge  week." 

"  Cuba:  In  the  Shallow  of  Doubt'  on  (Chan- 
nel) 13.  "  Circa  Sept.-Ocl.  '86: 

"The  .  ,  .  documentary  .  .  .  sells  a  myth. 
.  .  .  The  narration  makes  [Castro's  revolu- 
tion headiiuartersj  .sound  like  Lourdes.  What 
follows  is  misrepresentation.  .  .  .  [makes 
iinly)  small  feints  at  objectivity.  .  .  .  (Por- 
trayals of  prisons,  hospitals,  etc.  are)  not 
true.  .  .  .  the  documentary  doesn't  want  us 
to  think  badly  of  Cuba  at  all.  ...  At  It's 
liest.  the  do<:umentary  has  a  romantic  In- 
fatuation with  Cuba;  at  its  worst.  It  is  cal 
culated  propaganda." 

"Africans,'  a  Series  on  (Channel)  13."  Oct. 
9.  1986 


•It  Is  difficult  to  think  of  any  problem 
civil  strife,  political  coriuptlon.  even  poach- 
inK  that  [All  A.  Mazrui.  the  film's  proitucei ) 
does  not  lav  at  the  door  of  the  West  .  .  as 
scholarship,  it  runs  on  empty.  .  .  .  The  series 
is  a  vehicle  solely  for  Mr.  Maziul's  feelings: 
West  is  tjad;  Islam,  partlculaily  fundamen- 
talist Islam  is  better;  inditfenous  African  is 
best.  Colonialism  and  capitalism  march  hand 
and  hand  in  oppression,  and  totalit..arian  «ov 
ernments  have  their  points.  .  Mr.  Maziui 
do<'s  not  jud((e  countries  empiiically.  he 
judites  them  ideolowit  ally.  ...  In  The  Afri- 
cans' ...  we  wet  one  truth  and  one  truth 
only.  .  .  .  When  the  National  Kntlowment  for 
the  Humanities  .  .  .  demanded  that  its  name 
be  ri-moved  from  the  credits,  it  said  The  Af- 
ricans' was  'narrow  and  politically  tenden 
tlous.'  It  18.  and  the  final  episode  .  .  .  even 
stretches  the  notion  of  tendentiousness  (and) 
condones  racial  war.  .  .  .  'The  Africans'  Is  a 
pretentious  fiaud." 

"'The   Africans'    An   AttJick   on   Western 
Values.  •  Oct,  26.  1986 

"[Postulates  that  the|  West  is  responsllile 
lor  all  of  Afriia's  afflictions.  The  operative 
word  here  Is  all'  .  .  ,  Its  own  principle  idea 
is  that  Western  democratic  values  are  worth- 
less ...  [It  Is)  capricious  about  facts.  .  .  . 
[Its]  biK  picture  is  founded  on  moralistic  and 
political  ordlnates  rather  than  the  historical 
record.  .  .  .  [F.ven  the)  National  Kmlowment 
for  the  llumanitios.  which  helped  to  finance 
the  series,  said  The  Africans"  was  an  'anti 
Western  <liatribe.'  .  .  .  What  is  disturbln>j 
alMut  The  Africans'  is  that.  In  beinu  anti 
Western,  It  is  also  anti-democratic.  " 

"'Vacation  NicaraKua.'  Tourism  ami  Poli- 
tics, Oct.  6,  1987 

"  'Vacation  Nicaragua'  ...  is  Kor^eously 
done  pi'opaK:anda.  .  .  .  This  is  a  Nicaragua 
that  receives  no  Soviet  military  aid  and  has 
no  Cuban  advisers.  And  the  contras?  This 
Nicaragua  has  them,  but  apparently  they  aie 
not  real  NlcaraRuans.  They  are  members  of  a 
dark  force,  waiting  to  ambush  the  tourists 
while  they  lloat  down  a  river  toward  the  east 
coast  of  Nicarauua,  .  .  .  Someday  ("Vacation 
NicaiaKua")  should  find  its  way  into  a  mu- 
seum as  a  classic  in  video  propaganda  " 
"  'Frontline,'  on  Granada,  "  Feb.  2,  1988: 
"Frontline'  does  not  seem  to  have  uncov- 
ered anything  new  here  (aljout  the  Granada 
invasion).  It  wants  mostly  to  criticize  the 
(Reak'an)  Administration.  " 

"Church  as  Threat  to  State  "  ("Thy  King- 
dom Come  •  •  *  Thy  Will  Be  Done  "),  April  6, 
1988 

"The  fundamentalists  will  net  you  if  you 
don't  watch  out.  [This  documentary)  says 
they're  trying  to  impose  a  theocracy;  sood 
citizens  must  be  warned.  «  •  *  (U)  sees  a 
dark  mes.saxe:  Nothine  of  the  real  America 
intrudes  (in  a  relik-ious  theme  park  shown  in 
the  filml  '  Whose  real  America  is  that?  Has 
(the  writer  producer-director)  never  visited  a 
suburban  shoppinu  mall,  stayed  in  a  Howani 
Johnson's  or  tjiken  a  vacation  in 
Disneyland''  (The  theme  park)  has  many  of 
the  elements  they  ilo.  and  they  "re  just  as 
real  as  can  be.  The  film  *  *  *  has  (anti-reli- 
tiious)  tunnel  vision." 

"How  Koop  Surprised  Friends  and  Foes,"" 
Oct.  10.  1989 

"Repiesentatlve  Henry  A.  Waxman.  a  Cali- 
fornia Democrat  who  was  prominent  in  the 
ori^rinal  opposition  to  Dr.  [C.  Everett]  Koop. 
(had)  called  him  a  friKhtenintr  individual.' 
At  the  end  of  the  program.  Representative 
Waxman  .says,  'I  made  a  mistake.'  And  I 
found  myself  wonderin*,'  whether  the  public 
broadcasting  producers,  who  are  not  known 
for  delivering  eulogies  to  conservatives, 
would  have  paid  this  deserved  tribute  to  Dr. 
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Koop  if,  thouKh  honest  and  committed  to  his 
beliel's,  he  had  not  proved  so  congenial  to  lib- 
eral iWHitlons." 

The    Twilik'ht    of     Americas    Century." 
Nov.  27,  1989 

"With  the  support  of  a  few  like  inindeil 
journalists  and  think  tankists,  [Lewis  H.j 
I«tpham  probes  traumas  like  the  lo.ss  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  the  economic  competition 
from  Japan  and  West  Germany,  the  Iranian 
hostage  crisis,  the  killiiiK  of  US.  marines  by 
terrorists  In  Lebanon  and  the  Iran-contra 
revelations.  .  .  Mr.  Lapham  and  most  of 
his  «uest,s  .  .  .  Npeak  mainly  from  the  left 
(and  see  the  Pentagon)  as  the  Great  Sat.an.  ' 

'A  Confusintf  Decade,  Its  Roots  and  Its 
Lenacy."  Jan.  21.  1990: 

"The  fiist  hour  (of  "Making  Sense  of  the 
'60s  "]  offets  a  picture  of  the  1950s  that  is 
straight  out  of  the  New  Left  canon'  .  .  .  anti- 
Communist  fanaticism,  fear  of  atomic  anni- 
hilation, sexual  repiession,  weak  caieer-driv 
en  lalhei-s.  mothers  consigned  to  housework 
and  the  pall  ot  Kisenhowerism  over  the  land. 
No  wonilei'  the  poor  kids  rebelled  .  .  .  (The 
film)  l.akes  the  youth  rebellion  pretty  much 
at  its  own  asi.sessment.  .  .  .  Black  parents  are 
presented  as  Inspirations  to  their  t  hildren, 
in  contrast  to  the  portrayal  of  white  parents 
as  grotesques.  .  .  .  (T)he  work  is  up  against 
the  producers"  rote  preconceptions  and  the 
Houiiil-bite  technitiue."' 

"3  WoTTien  In  a  Hi«h-Securlt.y  Prison  " 
(P.O.  v.:  ThrouKh  the  Wire"' I.  June  25,  1990: 
.  .  dedicated  less  to  exploration  than  to 
►ilorification  (of  three  women  convicted  of 
activities  connected  with  alleged  terrorist 
oiuanizations.  The)  documentary  echoes  the 
women's  charges  that  the  underground  cells 
[In  which  they  are  Impri.soned)  were  custom 
made  for  America's  political  prisoners  and 
lit  the  definition  of  cruel  and  unusual  pun 
ishment.  In  tell-us-how-noble-you-are  inter- 
views, the  women  .  .  .  present  themselves  as 
martyi-s,  and  the  producer  eagerly  accepts 
theii  self-estimate.  .  .  .  The  ingenuous  view 
er  may  be  left  with  the  impression  that  the 
three  were  not  convicted  for  their  connec- 
tion with  explosives  or  attempted  pri.son 
breakouts  or  bank  robberies  or  seditious  con- 
spiracy, but  because  they  happened  to  be  at- 
tendintf  a  rally  in  Central  Park." 

•Those  With  AIDS  Virus  Tell  Their  Own 
Stories"  (  "P.O.V.  ":  "Absolutely  Positive"). 
June  18,  1991: 

"To  Jud^e  from  the  announcements  of 
cominK  protjrams.  the  concerns  of  'P.O.V." 
(short  for  Point  of  Viewi  have  not  shifted  in 
response  to  criticisms  from  the  risht  that 
the  series  is  skewed  to  the  left.  The  subjects 
include  Seneca  Indians  in  upstate  New  'V'ork. 
environmental  dangers,  a  guerrilla  leader  in 
El  Salvador  and  abortion.  Well,  maybe  one  of 
them  will  t^ike  a  surprisinK  point  of  view."" 

■  The  GrazlnK  of  Cattle  vs.  Welfare  of  the 
Land."  Auw.  12.  1991: 

"(The  pictures  in  The  New  Ran^e  Wars') 
weiuh  heavily  against  the  (cattle)   industry 

.  How  can  a  fcrown  man,  even  on  a  horse, 
ai'Bue  with  an  ecolot'ically  enlightened  little 
►;irl,  bu.sy  cleaning  up  a  New  Mexico  river, 
who  tells  the  camera.  Were  out  here  to  help 
fish"?  .  .  .  (The  cattle  industry's  assertions] 
are  stampeded.  ...  A  touch  of  skepticism 
would  be  refreshing  now  and  then,  and  this 
hour  would  have  provided  more  to  chew  on  if 
it  had  confronted  the  opposition  argu- 
ments." 

"Channel  13  To  Show  Film  on  AIDS  Pro 
test"  (leportaKe).  circa  9  19  91 

"The  film,  made  entirely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  demonstrators  from  Act  Up.  an  AIDS 
advocacy  and  protest  Kioup,  features  numer- 
ous  denunciations   of    the    Roman    Catholic 
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Church  and  .John  C:iriiinal  O'Connor.  The 
cardinal  and  hib  dei'enders  are  rendered 
comic  through  editing  and  camera  tech- 
niques." 

[The  film  was  dropped,  initially  at  least. 
by  PBS  because  it  called  it  "inappropriate 
for  distribution  because  of  its  pervasive  lone 
of  ridicule  overwhelming  its  critique  of  pol- 
icy."") 

"Suspicions  vs.  Proof  In  Mideast  Banking 
Case"  (  "Frontline;  The  Bank  of  Crooks  and 
Criminals""!.  April  21.  1992: 

"Like  the  recent  Frontline"  report  on 
charges  that  supporters  of  Ronald  Reagan 
delayed  the  release  of  Amei'ican  hostages  be- 
fore the  1980  elections,  tonight's  program 
suffers  from  the  producers'  evident  wish  to 
believe  and  to  publicize  more  than  they  can 
prove   " 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mi'.  Presulent.  jusl  let  me 
read  a  few  oi  these. 

I  h;tve  already  indicated  one  (juote. 

M:ir(  h  22.  1992: 

.N.  'her  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
•  .i-'.ng  nor  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service 
has  ever  come  clean  about  the  chronic  bent 
to  the  left  of  their  public  affairs  pro- 
grams. *  *  * 

May  lb.  1992; 

(Despite  Bill  Moyer's  denial.]  at  least  in 
prime  time.  PBS  documentaries  on  subject? 
like  foreign  policy,  welfare,  social  issues  and 
the  environment  have  long  had  a  pronounced 
[leftist]  slant. 

That  is  not  me.  It  Is  the  New  "^'ork 
Times. 

October  6.  1987.  a  little  documentary 
called  "Vacation  Nicaragua.""  Here  is 
what  the  New  York  Times  had  to  say 
about  it. 

"Vacation  Nicaragua"  *  *  *  is  gorgeously 
done  propaganda.  *  »  *  This  is  a  Nicaragua 
that  receives  no  Soviet  military  aid  and  has 
no  Cuban  advisers.  And  the  contras?  This 
Nicaragua  has  them,  but  apparently  they  arc 
not  real  Nicaraguans.  They  are  members  of  a 
dark  force,  waiting  to  ambush  the  tourists 
while  they  float  down  a  river  toward  the  east 
coast  of  Nicaragua.  ♦  *  *  Someday  [""Vaca- 
tion Nicaragua'"]  should  find  its  way  into  a 
museum  as  a  classic  in  video  propaganda. 

The  taxpayers  helped  pay  for  this 
.stuff.  The  New  "^'ork  Time.s  .says  this 
about  it. 

Cuba's  revolution.  July  2b.  198,').  Here 
is  what  the  New  York  Times  saiii  about 
it. 

Three  cheers  for  the  revolution!  •  •  * 
There  is  no  moral  disapproval  [of  Cuba  s 
more  repressive  features).  *  *  *  it"s  not  an 
examination  of  25  years  of  revolution;  it's  an 
apology  for  Cuba. 

So  do  not  take  my  word  for  it.  And 
all  those  people  writing  me.  who  have 
been  led  on  by  some  talk-show  host  and 
others  who  must  be  beneficiaries  of 
some  of  the  public  radio,  whatever,  just 
try  to  get  the  facts. 

Let  me  talk  about  another  flagship 
program  called  ""Frontline."  I  watch  it. 
I  like  to  get  the  other  side.  And  gen- 
I'laily  you  get  the  other  side  if  you 
watch  -p'rontline."  Oh.  it  sounds  like 
they  are  serious.  They  even  sound  like 
some  to  be  the  truth.  But  in  the  past 
year,  the  flagship  documentary  series 
""Frontline""  has  presented  programs 
insinuating  President  Reagan  commu- 


ted treason  m  the  Iran-Conti'a  affair: 
that  President  Bush,  not  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, is  responsible  for  the  present  suf- 
fei'ing  in  Iraq;  and  that  the  Reagan- 
Bush  team  stole  the  Presidency  in  1980 
with  a  conspiracy  involving  the  Aya- 
tollah  Khomeini  and  American  hos- 
tages m  Iran;  it  is  the  wacky  "October 
surprise"  advanced  by  a  few  liberals, 
an  alleged  conspiracy  which  the  New 
Republic  and  Newsweek  magazines 
both  recently  declared  to  be  a  fraudu- 
lent, fictitious,  and  ridiculous  concoc- 
tion. 

Again,  this  is  another  show  that  is 
partly  funded  with  your  tax  dollars. 
And  if  you  are  on  the  left,  extreme  left, 
moderates  probably  could  not  qualify. 
If  you  are  on  the  far  left  and  you  watch 
this  stuff,  you  would  say:  "Isn't  that 
great"^  They  are  condemning  America, 
telling  us  what  is  wrong  with  America, 
what  is  good  about  Castro,  what  is 
good  about  Cuba,  what  is  good  about 
the  Sandinistas." 

And  then  for  a  little  partisanship  I 
will  give  you  a  little  bit  cf  the  menu. 
They  insinuate  all  these  things  about 
Presidents  they  do  not  agree  with. 

So.  this  is  a  serious  business. 

I  raise  these  examples  of  left-wing 
ideology  and  radical  bias  here,  and  I 
want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear,  not  to 
propose  that  these  programs,  however 
reprehensive  I  personally  may  find 
them,  should  be  censored  or  taken  off 
the  air.  Go  ahead,  let  them  present  the 
left,  let  them  present  that  side,  be- 
cause I  believe  at  least  we  were  told 
back  in  1967  we  are  going  to  hear  all 
views,  get  all  views. 

All  views  should  have  access  to  air- 
waves is  what  freedom  in  public  broad- 
casting is  about.  But  the  people  m 
charge  of  the  public  broadcasting  sys- 
tem have  the  solemn  obligation  to 
present  other,  conflicting  opinions  and 
contrary  points  of  view  in  their  docu- 
mentary programming.  This.  I  am  .sad 
to  say.  simply  has  not  happened,  and  it 
probably  is  not  going  to  happen  until 
the  American  people  demand  it. 

.So  I  look  around  the  communications 
world  today  and  I  see  diversity,  innova- 
tion, open  access,  and  competition  of 
ideas  everywhere — everywhere,  except 
in  the  houses  that  public  broadcasting 
has  built,  places  where  such  qualities 
should  be  most  apparent.  That  is  what 
this  was  all  about  to  start  with.  That  is 
what  we  were  told. 

Why  do  we  not  go  back  and  do  what 
Congress  intended  back  in  1967'.'  Why  do 
we  not  sunset  this  law  and  let  it  expire 
in  1  year  and  have  another  hearing"? 
Why  do  we  not  have  some  innovation 
here'? 

Again,  all  those  people  who  make  all 
the  speeches  about  the  rich.  President 
Bush,  and  how  others  in  the  body  take 
care  of  the  rich,  they  ought  to  be  ex- 
perts, they  ought  to  be  experts  if  they 
have  listened,  if  they  look  at  the 
record,  why  we  cannot  have  the  facts, 
why     we     cannot     know     where     Bill 


Moyers'  money  goes,  all  the  money  he 
makes,  how  many  spinoffs,  how  many 
private  profit  deals  does  he  have  or 
anybody  else  for  that  matter'^ 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  watching  and  what 
they  are  not  watching.  They  are  not 
watching  it  because  the.v  are  not  on. 
They  are  watching  a  one-sided  liberal, 
leftist,  tilted  program. 

It  might  come  as  a  surprise  to  some 
people,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  some, 
the  most  watched  pi'ograms  on  PBS  are 
not  the  political  programs  or  the  opera 
performance.  What  most  Americans 
really  like  to  watch  on  PBS  are  nature 
programs.  Of  the  25  most  watched  pro- 
grams of  all  time.  13  of  them— includ- 
ing the  5  most  popular  programs  ever— 
are  National  Geographic  specials.  Five 
more  of  the  most  watched  shows  are 
from  the  "Civil  War"  series,  two  are 
"Grand  Ole  Opry"  specials,  and  one 
was  a  "Lawrence  Welk"  special.  None 
of  them  is  a  conversation  with  Bill 
Moyers,  or  any  other  liberal  journalist 
for  that  matter. 

The  best  news  yet  is  that  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  specials  are  not  pro- 
duced with  taxpayer  dollars.  On  top  of 
that,  the  National  Geographic  pro- 
gram.s"  appearances  on  PBS  are  under- 
written by  Chevron.  You  see.  National 
Geographic  specials  do  not  need  tax- 
payer subsidies  to  build  an  audience, 
teach  our  children,  or  win  the  PBS  seal 
of  quality.  These  universally  acclaimed 
programs,  which  appeal  to  curious 
minds  of  all  ages,  continue  to  thrive  on 
independent  commercial  stations  and 
cable  television  all  across  America. 

So.  let  us  face  it.  The  biggest  stars  of 
public  television  are  the  sharks,  the 
grizzly  bears,  the  tigers,  and  the  polar 
bears  featured  in  National  Geographic 
specials— not  the  .MacNeils.  the 
Lehrers.  the  Moyers.  or  the  Greiders. 

And  I  might  add  I  like  MacNeil- 
Lehrer.  I  think  it  is  a  great  program. 

In  fact,  PBS"  feature — can  you  imag- 
ine thi.-^- IS  a  big  objective  Presidential 
election  coverage  by  those  two  great 
middle-of-the-roaders.  Bill  .Moyers  and 
William  Greider. 

Anybody  who  believes  that  would  be- 
lieve almost  anything.  But  nobody 
watched  them,  so  m.aybe  it  does  not 
make  any  difference.  Ninety-seven  per- 
cent of  the  audience  were  watching 
something  else.  All  that  time  Mr. 
Moyers  was  telling  what  is  wrong  with 
America.  Mr.  Greider  told  us  of  the  col- 
lapse of  democracy. 

They  are  two  great  commentators 
telling  us  what  we  ought  to  be  think- 
ing about  in  the  Presidential  race.  I  am 
not  thinking  anybody  this  year  is 
going  to  be  liberal  enough  for  them  to 
cover.  They  will  figure  out  some  way 
to  do  it. 

Is  it  not  time  to  ask  what  is  wrong 
with  PBS? 

But  we  cannot  find  out.  And  they  are 
not  going  to  tell  us.  and  we  are  not 
going  to  make  them.  We  keep  giving 
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them  moil-  moiu'y,  double  their  author- 
ization, hoix'  Ihoy  can  double  the  ap- 
propriation, put  a  lew  little  amend- 
ments in  that  do  not  mean  a  threat  deal 
sa.y,  "Well,  we  will  see  you  later."  We 
tfive  them  advanced  funding  They  do 
not  need  it  for  a  couple  years.  We  jjive 
it  to  them  early  to  KCt  all  the  pro- 
f?rams.  They  do  not  want  to  have  hik'h- 
pai<l  people  wait,  people  making 
$6()0.0()0.  a  yeai-.  or  $200.0<)0  or  $:«)0,000. 

So  rik'ht  now  it.  i.s  just  the  .American 
people  an-  bt'lnM:  shorlehanjfed  in  two 
ways.  First,  when  they  pay  their  taxes 
and,  second,  when  they  turn  the  dials 
of  their  televisions  and  radios  to  I'HS 
and  NPR. 

Now  this  is  'i.*)  years.  You  would  think 
in  25  yeais  public  l)roadcast  in>,'  mik'ht 
have  reached  maturity,  and  it  miuht 
now  be  time  for  some  adult  choices.  If 
those  in  control  of  this  system  insist 
on  continuing'  aloiii,'  the  path  of  elit- 
ism, sweetheart  deals,  and  one-sided 
partisanship,  then  they  should  be  pre- 
pared to  see  PUS  privatized.  And  many 
of  m.v  conservative  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  have  already  »;allc(l  for  that. 

If  PBS  wfie  a  privat«!  rather  than 
pulilic  entity,  and  if  it  stopped  ridyin« 
on  the  taxpayers'  laixess.  then  it  coulil 
arranM^e  its  business  affairs  as  it  chose 
and  take  whatever  politically  correct 
positions  it  liked,  and  then  let  the 
marketplace  decide.  Certainly,  privat- 
ization may  be  an  option.  It  is  not  an 
option  1  am  callini:  for. 

I  think  public  broailcastink'  should 
continue,  but  it  ou^fht.  to  adopt  some 
reforms.  I  do  not  un<lerstand  why  they 
do  not  want  to  .idopt  any  relorms.  Why 
do  thev  not  want  fd  be  subje<;t  to  the 
Freedom  of  Informat  ion  Act? 

Obje<-tivity  ami  balance  are  the  two 
pillars  upon  which  the  edifice  of  public 
broadcasting  was  supposetl  to  stand. 
Kven  now.  a  reaffirmation  of  these  val- 
ues can  provide  the  foundation  of  its 
future  existence!,  liut  without,  a  real 
commitment  to  objectivity  and  bal 
ance.  and  ti'ue  nonprofit  motivation,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  why  'he  .American 
taxpsiyers  should  be  asked  to  support 
It. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  only  the  benin- 
ninjr.  I  read  with  interest  Russell 
Baker's  column  the  other  da.y  that,  he 
had  some  regard  for  me  ami  he  could 
not  figure  out  why  I  was  picking  on 
public  television.  I  ho|x'  Russell  Baker 
reads  what  I  h.ive  said  because  his  eyes 
would  open,  too 

We  have  a  problem.  Oh.  this  is  a  wor- 
th.v  cause,  so  do  not  worry  about  it.  It 
is  double  the  authorization;  hop«'fully. 
double  the  appropriation.  What  is  an- 
other S.SOO  million.  What  IS  .SI. I  liillion'.' 
When  .you  owe  .$1  trillion,  maybe  $1.1 
billion  does  not  make  any  difference. 
As  I  said  it  could  r(>build  I.os  Angeles. 
That  would  make  a  diflVience.  The.y 
are  not  ^ret.tinu  I'BS  or  arlythin^,'  else. 
They  are  lucky  to  ^et  food. 

We  alwa.ys  have  our  priorities  rik'ht 
in  Contfiess.  We  take  care  of  those  who 


ou)?ht  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Then  we  ar^'ue  all  week  here  on 
unemployment  compensation,  how  we 
are  koiok'  to  help  some  men  or  women 
out  of  woik,  whether  they  ou)^ht.  to  k'et 
10  weeks  or  12  weeks. 

There  is  nobody  here  out  of  work,  no- 
body in  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcastintf  out,  of  work,  nobod.v  not 
makink'  In^  bucks.  But  we  do  not  know 
how  biK  the  bucks  art-.  How  much?  Why 
can  we  not  find  out?  We  disclose  what 
we  make.  We  disclose  what  we  make  in 
lampaik'ii  funds.  We  disclo.se  every- 
thini^  in  Contjress,  You  would  think  at 
least  we  would  expect  th<;  same  from 
other  tax-supported  institutions, 
whether  or  not  the.v  are  totally  Gov- 
ernment aijencies  or  partl.v  Govern- 
ment agencies,  partly  funded  with  Gov- 
ernment funds.  Seventeen  percent  is 
enough  to  ask  what  is  k'<iint.'  on.  And 
maybe  every  year  the.v  do  not  «ive  us 
the  information  we  outfht  t(i  reduce  it. 
1  tx^rcent  IG.  15.  H.  VA.  12.  U.  10.  zero. 
It  would  take  a  lonjr  time,  but  it  has 
been  25  years  and  we  have  not  learned 
anything  yet. 

I  want  to  conclude  by  sunk'estini; 
there  are  other  p<'ople  loncerned  about 
this  I  have  been  caricatured  and  roast- 
ed anil  toasted  and  everythini,'  else  be- 
cause I  had  the  audacity  to  even  raise 
the  question  about  publi(  broadcasting 
or  public  radio  and  how  It  is  paid  for.  I 
do  not  have  any  ajjenda.  I  am  not  run- 
nini:  for  an.ythin>j.  except  reelection 
There  have  been  a  lot  of  p<!ople  out 
there  who  have  been  thinkinu'  about 
this.  I  have  been  readint^  all  the  other 
stuff  about  whv  we  are  iryink'  to  kill 
Bin  Bird  and  all  the  other  phony  propa 
K'anda.  Ilat-out  inaccurate  stories. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  a  lot 
of  irood  editorials  and  news  reports 
dealink'  with  the  public  broadcasting' 
issue.  Some  of  them  can  even  be  de- 
scribed as  couiak'eous  in  that  the  writ- 
ers are  willink'  to  challenire  the  status 
(luo.  willing  to  take  the  heat  ami  i:o  be- 
yond the  shallow  characterization  of 
the  debate  as  .-dimply  killing  Bik'  Bird, 
or  so-called  conservatives  trying  to 
pull  the  plun  on  public  broadcasting. 
That  has  never  been  my  intention.  As  I 
said.  I  like  It.  I  even  contribute  some 
to  it. 

As  I  have  detailed,  there  is  a  far  more 
serious  side  to  this  issue  millions  and 
millions  of  taxpayer  dollars  on  the 
line:  h'\^  private  profits  from  a  so- 
i^illed  nonprofit  network;  biu  liureauc- 
racies  and  bm  salaries;  questionable 
prouramminK:  and  the  stead.v  stream  of 
documentary  cheerleadint:  for  leftwink" 
interests.  That  concerns  me. 

I  am  not  some  riijhtwini;  nut.  I  am 
not  try  ink'  to  make  a  deal.  Keep  them 
all  on  there.  Keep  all  those  crazy  left- 
wink'  prok'iams.  But  we  ouk'ht  to  put  a 
bunch  of  the  craz.v  rik'htwiiik'  prok'rams 
on  to  make  it  even,  or  at  le.ust  have 
balance  so  people  could  take  a  choice. 
The.v  probably  would  not  believe,  ei- 
ther. 


So  if  anybody  is  interested  in  blow- 
ing- awa.v  the  smokescreen  the  special 
interests  have  built  around  public 
broadcast  ink',  these  articles  make  for  a 
pretty  nood  start. 

That  is  why  I  am  pleased  to  include 
in  the  Rkcokd  several  outst^indink' 
anal.yses  of  the  public  broadcastini^ 
issue,  leadinj;  off  with  a  superli  piece  by 
the  much-respected  Newsweek  col- 
umnist Robert  J.  Samuelson.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  has  ever  looked  at  Mr. 
Samuelson  as  some  ideolok'.  some 
rik'htwink'  conservative.  There  are  also 
articles  by  Geoik'e  Will  and  other  re- 
spected columnists  in  the  Washington 
Post.  Both  of  these  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post. 

There  is  an  article  by  Andrew  Fer- 
k'uson  from  the  Washink'lonian  maga- 
zine, entitled  "Not  With  My  Mone.y." 
That  makes  the  point  I  tried  to  make. 
If  they  want,  to  do  it.  do  it,  but  not 
with  our  money,  your  money.  And  he 
asks  the  (question.  "With  so  many  al- 
ternatives on  the  air.  does  public  TV 
still  deseive  a  handout?"  A  pretty  >?ood 
(|uest  ion. 

In  1967.  we  had  three  networks.  Now 
you  <an  ijet  I  do  not  know  how  many 
channels  on  your  TV  station.  We  have 
the  Discovery  channel,  all  kinds  of 
channels,  business  channels,  sports 
channels,  all-news  channels,  children's 
channels.  Arts  and  Entertainment. 
A&K.  So  there  are  lots  of  opportuni- 
ties. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
those  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcokd. 

There  beintr  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Hkc'okI).  as  follows: 

(Kioni  the  WashinKton  Pcsr,  May  27,  1992] 
(Oy  RolHMt.J.  Sitinuelsoni 

Kl'KClAI.  Fl.KADINC,  KOK  Hi: Ml, IC  TV 

You  Icnin  in  iollP«e  that  if  you  le  a.sked  an 
fxaiii  (luestiori  you  can't  aiiswfr.  then  an- 
.swer  the  question  you  can  answer  anil  pie- 
tend  it  Is  the  exam  question.  Sharon  I'Pi'cy 
Rockefeller  president  of  WFH'A,  Washinn 
ton's  public  TV  station  must  have  done 
well  In  tollene.  When  columnist  (leoi>!e  Will 
proposed  enditir  ledeiiil  subsidies  foi'  public 
TV.  Roikereller  flied  oft  two  IdistciinK  re- 
plies that  manufied  to  evade  the  cential  issue 
posed  by  Will. 

It  is  this  How  lan  we  end  federal  budtjet 
ileliclt.s  unless  we  eliminate  nonessential 
prowrams  like  broadcast  subsidies?  (The  an- 
swer We  cant. ) 

Every  special  pleader,  like  Roc:kefeller. 
wants  to  iKnoie  the  larger  pictui-e.  In  her  le- 
plles.  she  never  mentions  the  delicits.  A■^  foi- 
debating  skills;  V  for  honesty.  There  aie 
principled  reuson.s  to  support  ledeial  sub- 
sidles  for  public  TV.  There  aie  also  prin- 
cipled reasons  (to  which  I  subscribe)  to  op- 
lK)se  them.  But  we  should  be  beyond  this  sort 
of  delicate  debate.  The  truth  is.  as  Will  ai- 
nued.  that  TV  suljsidies  are  a  Koveriimenlal 
fi  ill  we  can  no  longer  afford. 

It's  haiil  to  atKue  that  America  doesn't 
have  enouk'h  TV  or  that  it's  a  basic  function 
of  Koveiiiment  to  satisfy  every  promammink' 
taste  underserved  by  commercial  stations. 
It's  also  hard  to  envision  that  public 
broRdi'astinn's   best-known   programs  i"Ses- 


aiiK-      .•-.;  I  <-.•;.  M.ii  Neil  Lehi-er."      •■Wal) 

Street  Week  "  or  "All  Things  fonsideied") 
would  vanish  without  subsidies.  They 
could  -if  need  be  find  commei-cial  support. 
(Indeed,  some  of  these  prourams  now  feature 
announcements  of  corporate  sponsorship 
that  are  first  cousins  to  commeicials.)  Noi' 
would  eriilinK  subsidies  doom  public  broad- 
casting. Only  17  percent  of  its  income  comes 
I'lom  the  federal  tfovernment.  down  from  27 
percent  in  1980. 

Naturally.  Rockefeller  invokes  children  in 
deleiise  of  public  TV.  cilinK  (aside  from  "Ses- 
ame .Street  ")  programs  such  as  "Mister  Rog- 
ers' Neighborhood  "  and  "Whei'e  in  the  Woild 
is  Carmen  Sandieno?  "  I've  KOt  three  small 
childien,  ak'es  2  to  7.  These  are  Kood  pro- 
mams.  But  let's  not  delude  ouiselves:  They 
haven't  fundamentally  impioved  the  lot  of 
poor  children.  And  if  these  proiiiams  have 
educational  value,  they  can  be  funded 
throuk'h  the  Uepartment  of  Education.  What 
we  don't  need  aie  broad-based  subsidies  that 
underwrite  more  con  veisat  ions  with  Bill 
Moyer. 

Now.  the  point  here  is  not  to  expo.se 
Rockefeller's  consideiable  skills  to  deceive. 
It  is  to  hlKhliKht  the  central  issue;  the  budg- 
et deficits.  Re<all  that  the  deficit  in  fiscal 
1992  exceeds  $350  billion  and  that  the  Con- 
Kie.ssional  Budget  Office  projects  deficits  of 
at  least  :3  peicent  of  the  economy's  output 
into  the  21st  century.  That's  about  $180  bil- 
lion in  today's  dollars.  And  these  projections 
assume  an  economic  recoveiy  and  a  contin- 
ued decline  of  defense  spending:  (as  a  share  of 
output),  while  excludink'  the  one-time  costs 
of  the  savings  and  loan  bailout. 

Almost  every  politician  in  America  wants 
to  l;e  passionately  anainst  the  deficits  with- 
out beinK  for  any  spendinK  cuts  or  tax  in- 
creases. This  explains  the  appeal  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  requirins'  a  balance<l 
budnet.  Supporting  it  allows  politicians  to 
oppose  the  deficit  while  posiponink'  any  spe- 
cific actions.  It  also  explains  the  appeal  of 
Ross  Pei'Ot:  a  man  who  promises  diamatic 
chank'es  without  elaboratinic  how  he  will 
achieve  them. 

The  ti-ouble  is  that  the  budget  deficits 
can't  he  closed  without  i-aisinK  specific  taxes 
or  cuttink'  specific  programs.  If  eveiy  exist- 
ing proijram  is  saci'osanct.  then  the  cause  is 
hopeless.  SuKnestions  to  prune  such  pro- 
k'iams as  TV  Subsidies  typically  evoke  this 
reply;  Don't  bother,  becau.se  they're  too 
small  to  mattei-.  Specifically,  this  is  true. 
AxiuK  the  $251  million  operating  budeet  of 
the  Corpoiation  for  Public  Broadcastink' 
wouldn't  visibly  dent  the  deficit. 

But  the  argument  fails  on  two  counts. 
Fiist,  many  other  promams  resemble  TV 
subsidies:  Whatever  their  oi'ieinal  justifica- 
tion, they  no  lontier  serve  an  important  na- 
tional need.  They  have  constituencies  and 
supporteis.  who  advertise  public  benefits 
that  ai-e  at  best  modest  and  at  worst  fic- 
tional. Amtrak.  Farm  subsidies.  Ait  sub- 
sidies. Water  subsidies.  There's  a  Ions  list.  In 
an  ideal  world,  we  mik'ht  be  able  to  afford 
them.  But  not  in  today's  world.  Theie  aie 
also  hoi'des  of  proKi'ams  where  spending 
could  be  tightened.  Together,  the  potential 
savings  probably  amount  to  $15  billion  to  $25 
billion;  not  enough  to  end  the  deficits,  but 
not  trivial. 

And  second,  it  will  be  impossible  to  enact 
meaningful  tax  increases  (an  es.sential  part 
of  any  deficit  .solution)  until  the  pul)llc  pei - 
ceives  spending  is  being  disciplined.  Heie's 
the  crux  of  the  deficit  deadlock.  Republicans 
piopose  sf)ending  cuts  that  Democrats  i-eject, 
causing  Republicans  to  reject  tax  increases. 
But  both  paities  ai-e  plea.sed.  because  neither 


i:u!.v  w.ir.t.^  to  lai.-f  !a.\i'.-  or  cut  spending. 
The  paralysis  is  sustained  by  special  pleaders 
like  Rockefeller  who  have  a  vested  interest 
in  the  status  quo:  that  is.  massive  deficits 
without  political  pressures  to  cut  the  least- 
justified  programs. 

The  very  size  of  the  deficit  has  now  become 
an  excuse  for  irresponsibility,  because  no 
single  step  is  sufficient  to  make  a  major  dif- 
ference in  the  deficit.  The  effect  is  to  pie- 
vent  goveinment  I'lom  responding  to  new- 
needs.  A  case  in  point;  Sen.  Jay  Rockefeller 
(DW.Va.) -husband  of  Sharon  last  year 
chaired  a  national  commission  on  children. 
The  commission  made  some  expensive  pro- 
posals (for  example;  a  tax  cut  for  families 
with  children)  that  were  simultaneously 
praised  and  dismissed  as  unrealistic.  The 
reason:  no  money.  If  Sen.  Rockefellei-  won- 
ilers  why.  he  should  look  acro.ss  the  break- 
fast table. 

P^veryone  is  happy  to  deplore  "special  in- 
terests" in  the  abstract  without  the  di.scom- 
foit  of  naming  names  or  identifying  pi'o- 
grams.  The  altitude  is  live  and  let  live:  "I'll 
keep  my  favorite  program,  you  keep  yours. 
We  can  no  longer  tolerate  this  casual  cyni- 
cism. People  like  Sharon  Rockefeller  enjoy 
unwarranted  public  sympathy  becau.se  they 
defend  programs  deemed  'worthy.  "  In  fact, 
she  and  her  ilk  aie  prime  defenders  of  the 
deficits.  Irresponsibility  has  become  respect- 
able, even  chic.  Until  it  isn't,  there's  no 
chance  of  making  any  headway. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  May  12,  1992] 

$1.1  Bii.i.ioN  KOK  Public  TV? 

(By  George  F.  Will) 

With  a  spirit  stionger  than  the  reasoning 
behind  it,  Sharon  Percy  Rockefeller,  presi- 
dent of  WETA,  Public  Bioadcasting  in  Wash- 
ington, leprimands  me  lor  advocating  an  end 
to  federal  subsidies  tor  public  television  [op- 
ed, April  28].  My  offense,  which  her  riposte 
moves  me  to  re-commit,  is  this  aigument; 
Whatever  one  thinks  of  the  case  made  a  gen- 
eration ago  for  public  funding,  the  case  col- 
lapses in  today's  utterly  transformed  techno- 
logical and  fiscal  contexts. 

To  advance  the  ai-gument,  I  will  stipulate 
that  public  television  is  a  net  enhancement 
of  American  life.  If  the  waving  of  a  magic 
wand  could  sustain  it,  the  wand  should  be 
waved.  But  what  public  television  wants  is 
aiiothei-  $1.1  billion  for  three  years.  So  the 
peitineni  <iuestion  is  not  whether,  as  Rocke- 
feller says,  public  television  "improves"  us. 
R:\ther,  the  question  is  whether  public  tele- 
vision a  paradigm  of  government's  orna- 
mental activities,  pleasant  but  inessential— 
has  a  strong  claim  on  some  of  government's 
scarce  resources.  Are  its  claims  stronger 
than  those  of  child  immunization,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  a  thousand 
competing  causes? 

Rockefeller  says  public  television  is  part  of 
government's  promotion  of  'the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  Actually,  it  exemplifies  govern- 
ment in  the  distorted  role  of  deliverer  of 
happiness.  And  to  whom?  To  an  economi- 
cally and  intellectually  advantaged  constitu- 
ency that  could  and  should  fend  for  itself  to 
satisfy  its  appetite  for  cultuial  services. 

When  public  television  began,  before  the 
advent  of  cable  and  the  VCR.  it  increased 
from  three  to  tour  the  choices  available  to 
most  viewers.  Today  most  households  have 
scores  of  channels  to  choose  from,  including 
some  (e.g..  Discovery  and  Arts  &  Entertain- 
ment) that  offer  programming  comparable  to 
much  of  public  television's  programming. 

Rockefellei-  responds,  "More  outlets  do  not 
necessarily  mean  more  choices:  an  increase 
in  quantity  does  not  automatically  result  in 


more  divei-sity  or  higher  quality.  "  Surely 
Rockefeller  is  not  denying  the  explosion  of 
televi.sed  diversity.  Instead,  her  argument 
suggests  that  any  demand  the  market  .satis- 
fies must  be  of  dubious  quality.  The  implica- 
tion is  that  no  matter  how  many  choices  the 
market  offers,  government  has  a  duty  to  add 
others  by  offering  programs  for  which  the 
market  registers  no  demand.  That  argument 
guarantees  that  government  television  can 
forever,  no  matter  what,  be  called  "nec- 
essary." But  it  achieves  this  guarantee  at  a 
cost;  It  underscores  the  pei-verse  i-ationale 
for  federal  subsidies. 

The  rationale  is  that  no  matter  how  much 
programming  the  maiket  provides,  govern- 
ment is  supposed  to  provide  more.  Wh.v?  Be- 
cause its  programming  is  supposed  to  serve 
an  audience  so  small  or  idiosyncratic  or  de- 
voted to  "quality"  that  market  forces,  even 
those  now  offering  a  proliferation  of  pi-o- 
gramming  to  a  much-segmented  market,  will 
not  satisfy  it. 

Rockefeller  says  of  me,  "He  concludes  that 
government  should  consign  public  broadca.st- 
ing— and  by  extension  other  cultural  institu- 
tions- to  the  forces  of  the  marketplace." 
And  she  likens  public  television  to  "public 
schools,  univei'sities,  libi-aries,  hospitals, 
museums,  symphonies  and  national  parks." 
But  it  is  Rockefeller  who  makes  an  unrea- 
sonable extension.  Reasonable  distinctions 
are  nece.s.sary;  let's  make  some. 

Many  cultural  institutions  serving  small 
and  piimarily  affluent  audiences  should  in- 
deed be  weaned  from  dependence  on  tax  dol- 
lars, especially  federal  dollars.  And  it  is  not 
in  Rockefeller's  interest  to  put  public  tele- 
vision on  any  list  with  hospitals,  which  are 
institutions  of  life  and  death,  and  schools 
and  universities,  which  are  essential  for  pre- 
paring the  population  for  freedom  and  social 
competence.  Such  lists  underscore  the  fact 
that  public  television  is  a  social  adornment, 
not  an  essential. 

Which  brings  us  to  today's  fiscal  facts  as 
public  television  seeks  a  50  percent  increase 
of  its  subsidy. 

Beginning  in  1969  (two  years  after  creation 
of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting), 
the  Nixon  administration  debated  establish- 
ing a  guaranteed  annual  income.  Debate 
raged  concerning  practicalities  and  ethics-- 
but  not  costs.  Sen.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan 
(D-N.Y.)  later  published  a  559-page  book  on 
the  controversy,  devoting  Just  34  lines— to 
costs.  Back  then,  he  says,  "it  was  simply  a 
given"  that  "money  would  be  found  "  for  any 
nice  idea. 

Today,  although  the  defense  budget  has  de- 
clined in  real  terms  for  eight  years,  every  de- 
fender of  a  domestic  spending  program  still 
says.  "The  military  wastes  money:  Thus  Bill 
Movers  says  the  military  spends  $200  million 
on  marching  bands,  therefore  Congress  can 
vote  more  than  six  times  that  sum  for  public 
television. 

.Such  crashing  non  sequiturs  acquire  a  kind 
of  crazy  plausibility  after  a  decade  of  fiscal 
vandalism.  Given  the  $400  billion  deficit, 
what  dilfeience  does  another  $1  billion 
make?  That  is,  no  choices  are  necessary  as 
long  as  government  boirowing  can  push 
costs  into  the  future.  But  the  need  for  spend- 
ing cuts  is  indisputable.  So  as  it  con- 
templates public  television's  subsidy.  Con- 
gress should  ask  two  simple  questions:  If  not 
here,  wheie?  If  not  now.  when? 

If  something  as  marginal  as  public  tele- 
vision successfully  defends  its  subsidy,  cuts 
can  come  only  at  the  expense  of  Americans 
less  affluent,  educated,  articulate  and  skill- 
ful at  lobbying  than  public  television's  ag- 
gressively moralistic  constituency.  And  pub- 
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,..  u  .1  vision  will  be  iv  paraillnin  of  Kovern- 
ment's  role  as  servant  of  the  comfortable 
anil  defender  of  the  strontr  at  the  expense  of 
the  future. 

(From  the  Washinutonlan  matfazine.  July 

1990) 

Noi'  Wrill  Mv  MoNKV 

(By  Andrew  TerKUson  I 

"I  must  say  1  find  educational  television 
very  educational.  The  minute  somebody 
turns  it  on.  I  Ko  to  the  library  and  read  a 
Kooil  book."    (lioucho  Marx. 

In  the  beninnlnn  they  called  it  educational 
television  black-and-white  ima«es  of  a  skin- 
ny fellow  iM  wiie  rims  slappinK  a  pointer 
au:ainst  a  blaikboard;  a>,'lnK  couples  in  wrin- 
kled suits  droniUH  in  French;  Imperious  pro- 
fes.sois  lecturing  on  "Canada:  SleopinK  Giant 
of  the  North"  over  Krainy  tootaiie  of  Eski- 
mos.* *  * 

And  so  on.  Dull.  yes.  but  across  these  30  or 
more  years  wonderfully  Innocent,  too.  For 
educational  television  before  the  phos- 
phorescent dawn  of  quick  cut  editing  and 
computer-Meneiated  uraphics  embodied  the 
old  notion  that  edu(  ation  mik'ht  re<iulre  pro- 
lonKPfl  attention  and  a  steady  mind,  that 
leaininw  wasn't  eas.y  or  even  fun. 

All  that  is  lonn  none.  Originally  a  slrintj  of 
cracker-box  o[)eratlons.  public  television  i.s 
now  a  billion-dollar  a-year  enterpri.se  involv- 
ing Fortune  500  corporations,  the  feds,  hun- 
dreds of  independent  producers,  hu«:e  produc- 
tion facilities,  countless  bureaui  rats,  .sat- 
ellites. MacNell  Lehrer  and  Bill  Moyers. 

Washinntons  own  VVKTA.  which  be^an  In 
the  home  of  Klizabeth  Campbell,  its  prime 
mover  in  the  1950s,  now  occupies  a  sk.v-llnht 
ed.  plant  festooned  complex  in  Arlington, 
and  it's  lookinir  for  still  cla.ssier  facilities 
Ijack  in  DC.  With  an  annual  bu<lnet  upwards 
of  MO  million,  VV^'A  churns  out  such  public 
TV  staples  as  the  MacNeil  Lehrer  News-Hour 
and  Washington  Week  in  Review. 

Meanwhile,  the  ori^tinal  justifications  for 
K'overnment-supported  television  are  fading, 
and  the  reason  can  be  summe<l  up  In  one 
word:  cable.  With  the  demand  for  arts, 
sidence,  and  public  affairs  met  by  such  enter- 
prises as  Arts  &  Kntertainmeiit.  the  Disiov- 
ery  Channel.  Cable  News  Network.  C  SPAN, 
and  the  l,eaininn  Channel,  isn't  the  $170  mil 
lion  that  Conmess  routinely  dishes  out  for 
public  television  rather,  well,  redundant? 
The  ((uestioii  is  beln^  asked  more  and  more 
often,  and  it  strikes  the  public-TV  establish- 
ment as  a  distinctly  unpleasant  one. 

The  question  was  anticipated  years  atjo  by 
the  estimalde  Mrs.  Campbell.  "I  feel  that 
we'll  be  here  as  loni;  as  we're  needed.  '  she 
said  in  1986,  on  WETA  s  25th  anniversary. 
"And  when  were  not  needed,  we  shouldn't  t)e 
here.  Period.  " 

Time's  up,  Mrs.  Campbell. 

Pulllni;'  the  plun  will,  of  couise,  be  hard  to 
do.  By  desinn,  public  television  is  a  quasi- 
governmental  Ijureaucracy.  and  such  outfits 
are  notoriously  hard  to  dismember.  The  pat- 
tern recurs  throughout  the  lon^  history  of 
government  exptmdlture'  Once  enthroned,  a 
bureaucracy  shifts  its  purpose  frcmi  fulflllint; 
Its  charter  to  self-perpetuation. 

Public  television  has  done  thl.s  with  the 
same  quest  for  excellence  that  it  claims  for 
Its  proKiammini?.  Over  the  years  it  has  cam- 
ouflaged It.felt  accordiuK  to  chanifinK  cir- 
cumstance with  a  skill  that  would  make  a 
chameleon  »;recn  (than  purple,  yellow,  red) 
with  envy. 

Public  television  as  we  know  it  is  a  crea- 
ture of  the  Great  Society,  that  dizzy  period 
when  the  federal  Kovernment  decided  that  no 
journey  was  too  diffii:ult  for  Americans  to 


undertake  so  lonu  as  Washinwton  was  in  the 
driver's  seat.  In  this  spirit,  the  iilea  of  non- 
commercial television  was  seizeil  from  the 
communitv-colleKe  pedants  and  handed  over 
to  the  forces  of  national  uplift. 

Foremost  amouK  the.se  were  America's  two 
leading  institutions  of  corporate  do-Kooder.y. 
the  Ford  Foundation  and  the  CarneKie  Cor 
poration.  The  Ford  Foundation  supported 
the  tiny  stations  ilottlnn  the  country  until 
the  mid-'60s.  when  the  tithe  tjot  burdensome, 
at  which  point  the  CarneMie  Corporation 
picked  up  the  ball. 

The  viitue  of  noblesse  obllne  suivives  in 
modern  America,  but  with  a  ( atch:  When  the 
noljility  embraces  an  uplifting  idea,  its  tra- 
ditional oblisation  ends  after  it  convinces 
somebody  else  to  pick  up  the  tAb.  and  the 
sucker  is  invariably  the  taxpayei-.  Thus, 
when  a  man  named  Ralph  I.,owell  (of  the  Bos- 
ton Lowells)  urned  the  Carnenie  Corporation 
to  study  the  Futuie  of  Public  Television  in 
Ameriia,  it  respf)nded  in  1967  by  issuing  to 
Congress  an  elaborate  blueprint  for  a  service 
to  be  funded  in  perpetuity  by  a  tax  on  tele- 
vision sets. 

The  coiiKTessmen  didn't  kg  that  far  because 
they  preferred  that  public  TV  make  the 
.yearly  crawl  up  Capitol  Hill  lor  moie  money. 
But  almost  every  other  item  on  the  Carnegie 
wish  list  was  granted. 

The  Carnegie  report  included  an  elegant 
little  manifesto  written  by  E.B.  White, 
which  has  been  quoted  and  requote<l  ever 
since.  Public  television,  he  wrote  In  part, 
"should  be  the  visual  counterpart  of  the  lit- 
erary essay,  should  arouse  our  dreams,  sat- 
isfy our  hun^cel■  for  l)eauty,  take  us  on  Jour- 
neys, enable  us  to  participate  in  events, 
present  Kreat  drama  and  music,  explore  the 
.sea  and  the  sky  and  the  woods  and  the  hills. 
It  should  be  our  Lyceum,  our  Chautauqua, 
our  Minsky's  and  our  Camelot." 

Like  much  of  what  Mr.  White  wrote,  this  Is 
charminifly  cadeni:ed  and  not  su»:h  a  Ki'eat 
Idea.  AmouK  public  TV  acolytes,  however, 
it's  become  a  credo,  the  sort  of  thint;  bureau- 
crats woulil  ask  Mother  to  embroider  and 
hauK  on  the  wall  of  their  cubicles,  if  bureau- 
crats had  mothers. 

The  hitfh  purpose  embodied  by  the  original 
CarneKie  report  remains  central  to  public 
television's  imatic  of  itself:  the  elitism,  the 
we-know-what's-KOod-for-'em  attitude,  the 
ts'oo-uooisni.  the  distrust  of  commerce.  It  was 
the  Carnetfie  report  that  recommended 
chan^iitK  the  name  from  educational  TV  to 
publli'  television,  and  with  one  swift  fix  of 
the  letterhead,  the  chalky  blackboard,  the 
dronliiK  lanKua^e  lessons,  and  the  imperious 
professor  were  Kone. 

Like  .so  man.v  government  institutions, 
public  televlalon  is  hopelessly  rickety  and 
inefficient.  Of  course.  as  it.s 

estjil)lishmentarlans  are  quick  to  point  out. 
public  TV  IS  not  really  a  Movernment  institu- 
tion It  derives  only  alx>ut  half  its  levenue 
from  government  at  all  levels,  about  16  per- 
cent of  the  totAl  from  the  feds.  But  you 
couldn't  tell  from  lookint,^  at  it.  If  somebody 
attempted  a  dlaM^ram  of  how  the  comjiart 
menis  ol  public  television  fit  together,  it 
would  resemble  a  Rube  Goldbertf  contraption 
that  heaves  and  rises  and  swoons  and  steams 
and  rumbles  and  brlnKS  forth,  at  last,  a  paper 
clip. 

Public  television  has  learned  the  dod»4e 
uniquely  crucial  to  bureaucratic  survival' 
Become  .so  confusinK  and  dull  in  your  admin- 
istration that  you  bore  any  potential  critic 
into  stupefaction.  Where  exactly  the  money 
comes  fiom  and  where  it  Koes.  who  bosses 
whom,  which  Corporation  Deputy  Vice  Presi 
dent  of  Inter  Environmental  Communication 


Resources  is  resixinsible  for  what  directive 
about  which  pioiess  all  is  a  mystery  sunk 
in  the  alphabet  soup  of  CPB  anri  PBS  and 
NAPTS  and  NAS  and  NC8  and  NPS  and  NNS 
(which  did  a  show  about  the  KEOC)  and  ESS 
and  SIP  and  STP  and  ALS.  which  you  con- 
fuse with  ALSS  at  your  peril. 

If  the  confusion  doesn't  Ret  you.  the  bore- 
dom will.  I  refer  not  to  the  pronramminn 
although  you've  cot  to  admit  that  once 
you've  seen  the  first  half-dozen  documen- 
taries about  the  Leakeys  and  Lucy  the  ape- 
lady,  you've  seen  them  all  but  to  the  ennui 
that  sets  in  when  one  is  confronted  with  the 
arcana  of  a  sect.  I  myself  have  covered  pub- 
lic-television board  meetinns  and  heard  sen- 
tences about  "developing  automated  index 
downloading  to  facilitate  real  time  distribu 
tion  of  Interactive  instrui  tional  piOKiams,  " 
only  to  find  my  foiehead  drift inu  toward  the 
shoulder  of  the  reporter  in  fiont  of  me.  And 
they  serve  free  coffee. 

In  all  this,  public  television  is  truly  a  child 
of  the  Great  Society.  But  it  differs  from  its 
brother  and  sister  programs  in  a  siKnificant 
res|)e(  t.  one  that  may  be  its  undoinu.  Most 
such  proRrains  were  oiKanized  ac(jordlnK  to 
Voltaire's  dictum  that  "the  art  of  yovern- 
ment  consists  in  taklntf  as  much  money  as 
possible  frojn  one  class  of  citizens  to  ^ive  to 
another.  "  The  class  that  was  supposed  to  be 
bled  was  the  rich,  and  the  beneficiaries  were 
to  be  the  poor. 

Public  television  reverses  this. 

With  a  limited  number  of  frequencies 
available,  commercial  television  at  its  incep- 
tion could  survive  only  by  appealiiiK  to  the 
miLsses.  To  make  money  in  television,  the 
networks  would  have  to  seek  the  lowest  com- 
mon denominator. 

Public  TV.  on  the  other  hand,  was  founded 
on  the  proposition  that  almost  nobody  would 
want  to  wat<h  it.  If  there  were  a  sinniflcant 
audience  for  the  fare  it  offered,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  subsidies;  some  ingenious  en- 
trepreneur wouM  have  smelled  a  buck  and 
networks  woulil  be  olferintj  opera,  quality 
drama,  nature  shows,  and  talking  heads. 

The  premise  proved  correct:  Such  an  audi- 
ence was  quite  small,  too  small  for  money- 
makinK.  (Public  television's  audience  share 
seldom  rises  above  4  percent.)  And  not  only 
was  the  share  of  viewers  small,  but  the  view- 
ers were  choice'  wealthy,  well  educated,  and 
white.  The  rest  of  the  country  cuts  part  of 
its  paycheck  in  order  to  brinj;  this  well-to- 
do,  hard-to-please  crowd  its  "television 
worth  watching"  (the  phrase  is  PBS's).  Its 
not  what  Voltaire  had  in  mind. 

Public  broadcasters  bristle  at  the  charge 
that  they're  catering  to  an  elite  e^ali- 
tarlanism  is  part  of  their  credo.  They  bran- 
dish audience  breakdowns  showintr  that  their 
viewers  are  just  as  prole  as  commercial  TV's. 
That  may  be  true  if  you  factor  in  the  Ijroad 
demoKraphic  spectrum  of  people  who  plop 
their  kids  in  front  of  the  tube  durinj,'  the 
da.v,  when  Sesame  Street  is  on.  But  for 
prime-time  viewluK.  the  audience  is  decid- 
edly upscale. 

Why  else,  after  all.  would  those  Fortune 
500  companies  •'underwrite  "  public  tele- 
vision's blK-tlcket  shows'.'  They're  preening 
before  consumers  they  want  to  impress.  As  a 
WETA  fund-rai.ser  told  me.  "They  know  that 
durint^  prime  time  public  television  can  de- 
liver the  demomaphic  they  want  affluent, 
highly  educated,  the  movers  and  shakers,  the 
socially  conscious  and  well-informed." 

Not  Ralph  Kramden.  in  other  words.  Simi- 
larly. WETA's  viewer  magazine  lures  adver- 
tisers with  a  promise  of  upscale  audience. 
For  these  purpo.ses,  the  station  admits  that 
its  contributors  have  an  average  household 


.i..  .jiM'  1^:  $;>l.:x(.i.  an  average  investment 
portfolio  of  $'249.69;!.  and  an  average  house- 
holtl  net  worth  of  $627,663.  One  out  of  ei^rht  is 
a  millionaire;  one  out  of  seven  keeps  a  wine 
cellar;  one  out  of  three  visited  Europe  in  the 
last  three  years. 

Public  television's  toniness  is  found  not 
only  on  the  demand  side  but  also  on  the  sup- 
ply side. 

The  paia«on  of  public-television  activism, 
both  in  the  Washint;lon  area  and  nationwide, 
is  Sharon  Percy  Roc  kefeller.  recently  elect- 
ed president  of  WETA  after  a  long  career  in 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  public-bi'oadcastin« 
bureaucracy.  Mrs  Rockefeller  is  the  sort  of 
person  who  starts  at  the  lop  and  works  her 
way  sidewa.vs. 

BriKht  and  well-spoken,  charming  and 
well-read,  she  is  as  well-connected  as  Pepco. 
althoutfh  her  kioss  income  is  probably  larg- 
er. Her  father  is  former  Senator  Cnarles 
Percy;  her  godfather  is  Barry  Goldwater;  and 
her  husband  is  Senator  Jay  Rockefeller, 
scion  of  the  very  wealthy  family  that  em- 
bodies nallant  public-mindedness.  Her  poli- 
tics tilt  leftward,  and  her  interests  are  the 
interests  of  the  well-to-do'  art  collecting, 
politics,  and  every  manner  of  Kood  works. 

In  the  ai'KOt  of  pre-feminist  suburbia,  Mrs. 
Rockefeller  is  a  joiner.  Her  board  affiliations 
alone  fill  a  paffe  and  a  half  of  her  resume: 
four  women's  oi'Kanizations.  two  nonprofits, 
five  educational,  three  fine  arts,  and  three 
attached  to  the  Rockefeller  name.  Her  activ- 
ity has  been  rewarded  with  ei^'ht  honorary 
doctorates. 

It's  no  surprise,  then,  that  Mrs.  Rocke- 
feller and  public  television  found  each  other. 
It  was  love  at  first  sitiht.  Never  much  of  a 
TV-watcher,  she  was  introduced  to  PBS 
throuKh  her  children's  affection  for  Se.saine 
Street.  Most  mothers  of  a  joinin^r  predisposi- 
tion mitjht  offer  to  help  out  at  the  station, 
say,  answering  phones  during  pled>je  week: 
Mi-s.  Rockefeller  v.ax.  President  Carter  to  ap- 
point her  to  the  board  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broatlcastinu,  which  hands  out  the 
federal  subsidy. 

As  Richard  Brookhiser.  a  former  Cl'H 
board  memljer,  has  pointed  out,  there's  iioth- 
inK  unusual  aljout  this,  for  wealthy  women 
have  always  performed  kooiX  works.  The  dif- 
ference is  that  they  used  to  do  so  with  their 
own  money;  now  the.v  do  it  with  ours. 

Mrs.  Rockefeller  jokes  that  she  at  last 
landed  a  full-time,  paying  Job.  Her  salary  is 
an  estimated  $125,000,  on  top  of  which  she 
Kets  an  entire  television  station  with  which 
to  improve  the  populace.  And  her  Koals  are 
as  high  as  her  salary:  Her  "Agenda  for  the 
'90s  "  refei-s  to  "establishing  new  standards  in 
broadcastinM.  "  "achieving  excellence,  rel- 
evance, and  impact,"  "never  underestimat- 
ing our  viewers'  intelligence."  and,  most 
comprehensively,  ".serving  our  neighbors  and 
nation."  All  without  spending  a  dime  of  her 
own  money. 

That  sort  of  flattery  is  calibrated  to  appeal 
to  the  "affluent  movers  and  shakers  "  who 
constitute  Mrs.  Rockefeller's  viewers.  But 
<:la.ss  factors  alone— the  wine  cellars  and  the 
portfolios-don't  determine  public  tele- 
vision's audience;  there  are  lots  of  rich  peo- 
ple who  don't  wat(;h.  The  variable  that  inter- 
sects with  class  to  make  a  dedicated  public- 
videophile  is  ambition:  specifically,  the  hun- 
ger of  the  middle-brow  to  be  high-brow. 

Public  television  is  TV  for  people  who  pre- 
tend to  hate  TV.  The  miildle-brow  knows 
enough  to  think  that  Who's  the  Boss  is  stu- 
pid, and  he  knows  that  his  interests  should 
lie  in  art  and  learning;  that  uncomfortable 
inkling  is  the  goad  to  his  ambition.  And  yet. 
and  yet  *  *  *  he  can't  quite  bring  himself  to 


turn  ut!  ihe  TV.  He  d  resent  being  called  a 
couch  potato— worse,  a  pretentious  couch  po- 
tato. Let's  bring  him  up  a  notch  and  call  him 
la  pomme  de  terre  a  la  couche. 

What  this  pomme  de  terre  wants  can  be 
found  in  Iwoks  and  museums  and  perform- 
ances. But  each  of  these  requires  some  con- 
centration and  discipline.  So  in  the  Chevy 
Chase  clapboard  colonial,  or  high  up  in  the 
$279,000  condo  in  Rosslyn.  or  in  the  quiet 
Georgetown  eighteenth-century  townhouse. 
after  putting  away  the  dinner  dishes  and 
resting  his  feet  on  the  coffee  table  where  the 
New  Yorkers  pile  up  like  homework,  below 
the  built-in  bookca.se  from  which  the  .54-vol- 
ume  set  of  the  Great  Books,  bound  in  Imita 
tion  leather,  looks  down  accusingly,  the  hun- 
gering middlebrow  picks  up  the  zapper  and 
tunes  to  Channel  26,  ready  to  watch  Art  of 
the  Western  World. 

Of  course,  if  he  wants  to  be  entertained, 
he'd  do  better  to  watch  Cheers.  And  if  he 
really  wanted  to  learn  about  the  art  of  the 
western  world,  he  could  haunt  the  National 
Gallery.  But  his  conscience  won't  permit  the 
former,  and  his  ambition  isn't  strong  enough 
for  the  latter  more  than  once  or  twice  a 
year. 

So  when  the  TV  sizzles  on.  and  the  blue 
glow  fills  the  room  like  Stardust,  the  pomme 
gazes  for  an  hour  as  a  camera  pans  over 
great  works  of  art  and  glides  down  gilded 
hallways  and  does  cartwheels  in  great 
rotundas.  Any  extended  contemplation  is  un- 
likely, owing  to  the  thunderous  music,  the 
relentless  movement  of  the  camera,  and  the 
bland  voice-over  (though  it's  British  and  re- 
assuring). The  viewer's  attention  can  wander 
from  the  TV'  to  the  office  to  the  mortgage 
payment  to  the  TV  to  the  wine  cellar.  But 
when  the  hour  ends  la  pomme  is  satisfied.  He 
feels  pretty  good  about  himself.  He  reminds 
himself  to  write  that  check  to  WETA  this 
.year  for  sure. 

Unfortunately  for  WETA.  the  chances  of 
that  check's  getting  written  are  dimmer 
than  ever. 

The  original  rationale  for  government-sup- 
ported television  depended  upon  a  techno- 
logical limitation:  There  were  only  so  many 
frequencies  to  carry  TV  signals,  and  at  least 
one  of  them  had  to  be  secure  from  the  rav- 
ages of  commerce,  to  allow  what  the  market 
wouldn't  bear. 

Now  cable  has  exploded  the  technological 
limits,  bringing  an  average  of  32  channels — 
with  the  possibility  of  many  more— into 
more  and  more  homes.  This  variety  allows 
very  small  markets  to  be  catered  too— 
"narrowcasting,  "  in  TV  jargon— as  the  cre- 
ation of  networks  devoted  solely  to  science, 
art.  and  education  attests.  By  each  of  these, 
la  pomme  de  terre  a  la  couche  is  well  served. 
Even  better,  cable  demands  that  he  himself 
pa.v  for  his  high-brow  ambition,  rather  than 
making  the  rest  of  us  pay  for  it. 

With  public  television  on  thinner  ice.  those 
whose  livelihood  depends  on  it  grow  more  in- 
genious in  justifying  the  burden  it  places  on 
the  federal  balance  sheet.  They've  had  prac- 
tice; Remember,  this  is  a  public  service 
that's  always  said  it's  crucial  to  our  .society 
becau.se  almost  nobody  uses  it.  Once  you've 
got  that  one.  you're  on  your  wa.y. 

Sharon  Rockefeller,  in  defending  public 
television  against  accusations  of  redun- 
dancy, points  out  that  cable  charges  for  its 
service,  "but  we're  free  to  everyone."  Of 
course,  something  that  costs  $170  million  a 
year  isn't  free,  although  I  do  understand  how 
a  Rockefeller  might  be  confused  on  the 
point. 

What's  more,  like  any  government  body, 
public  television  has  an  insatiable  appetite 


for  money.  Bruce  Christensen.  president  of 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Service,  says  he 
would  very  much  like  to  double  its  govern- 
ment subsidy.  "You  could  quintuple  my 
budget,  "  Mrs.  Rockefeller  says  brightly, 
"and  I  could  spend  it  in  a  weekl"  No  doubt. 

Then  there  aie  ai"gument.s  that  verge  on 
the  tautological;  in  effect,  that  public  tele- 
vision should  be  subsidized  because  it's  sub- 
sidized. Its  advocates  point  out  that  public 
television  is  more  accessible  than  cable:  It 
reaches  more  than  90  percent  of  American 
homes  to  cable's  current  60  percent.  In  fact. 
Repi"e.sentative  John  Dingell  of  Michigan, 
public  television's  water-carrier  in  Congress, 
wants  to  increase  its  accessibility  through 
""must  carry"  legislation  that  would  require 
every  cable  service  to  include  public  TV  in 
its  range  of  programming. 

Its  advocates  add  that  public  television 
produces  1.500  hours  of  original  shows  a  year, 
far  more  than  such  cable  competitors  as 
A&E  and  the  Discovery  Channel.  "Our 
unique  strength,"  says  PBS's  Jennifer 
Lawson,  "is  in  the  production  of  original 
programming." 

Such  strengths,  of  course,  are  con- 
sequences of  the  subsidy,  not  reasons  for  it. 
And  isn't  there  something  odd  about  the  gov- 
ernment's weighing  in  behind  one  enterprise 
as  it  competes  with  other,  privately  owned 
businesses  in  a  tussle  for  a  share  of  an 
upscale  market?  It's  as  if  Dingell  decided 
that  the  Treasury  should  subsidize  The 
Sharper  Image  while  leaving  Abercrombie  & 
Fitch  to  fend  for  itself 

Public  television  knows  it's  in  a  tussle.  It 
plans  this  year  to  increa.se  its  promotional 
budget  as  never  before,  unearthing  every  last 
pomme  de  terre  through  newspaper  and  mag- 
azine advertising  and  even  commercials  on 
other  networks.  In  true  bureaucratic  chame- 
leon fashion,  public  television  has  moved  180 
degrees:  A  service  that  once  disdained  the 
mass  of  viewers  now  grovels  for  them. 

Advertising  is  only  part  of  the  new  strat- 
egy. Lawson.  who  was  recentl.v  appointed 
chief  programming  executive  at  PBS.  under- 
stands that  the  "viewing  needs"  of  the 
ponimes  have  changed.  "As  cable  service  and 
others  emulate  parts  of  our  schedule."  she 
says,  viewers  "will  see  a  steady  flow  of  dis- 
tinctive piogramming  that  will  keep  our 
identit.y  clear." 

That  will  involve  (to  use  E.B.  While's  for- 
mulation) less  Lyceum  and  more  Minsky's. 
Law.son  has  announced  plans  to  develop  a 
full  range  of  programming  for  the  1990s,  spe- 
cializing in  "Wit.  humor  and  fun":  continu- 
ing drama  series,  magazine  shows,  talk 
shows,  game  shows,  and  sitcoms. 

This  might  seem  direct  assault  on  what 
was  once  public  TV's  last  line  of  defense: 
that  of  being  "quality  television.  '  "tele- 
vision worth  watching."  "television  with  a 
difference."  Brainy  sitcoms?  Thoughtful 
game  shows?  Some  purist  pommes  are  out- 
raged. 

But  should  they  be?  Public  television,  after 
all.  is  the  Lyceum  that  casts  Bill  Moyers  as 
a  national  intellectual  and  Fred  Friendly  as 
an  arbiter  of  ethics.  It  launched  or  boosted 
the  careers  of  such  pop  psychologists  as  Leo 
Bu.scaglia  and  John  Bradshaw  and  Robert 
Fulghum.  On  this  evidence,  there  appears  to 
be  some  distance  between  what  public  tele- 
vision's advocates  think  it  to  be  and  what  it 
is  a  mechanism  for  satisfying  the  conceits  of 
America's  privileged. 

As  a  test  of  public  television's  claim  to 
quality.  I  spent  a  week  watching  as  much  of 
it  as  I  could.  (Kids,  plea.se  don't  try  this  at 
home. ) 

It  happened  to  be  pledge  week,  during 
which    programs    are    interrupted    every    45 
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minulfs  so  that  announcers  can  spend  fifteen 
minutes  tellinK  you  how  satlsfylnK  it  Is  to 
watch  proRrams  that  are  never  Interrupted 
by  commercials.  Durintc  the  breaks,  an- 
nouncers love-bombed  the  audience.  "You're 
the  sort  of  viewer  who's  not  afraid  of  bold, 
socially  relevant.  thou»fht-provoklnK  pro- 
gramming." went  a  typical  comment.  "Here 
at  WETTA  we  have  »rreat  respect  for  your  In- 
telllifence  "  iHoney.  Ket  the  checkbook')  As 
the  days  wore  on.  the  pledtre  drive  took  on 
the  aura  of  a  jihad:  protectinK  virginal  tele- 
vision from  the  onslaught  of  vulvar  money- 
makinK 

Squeezed  in  among  the  solicitations  were 
the  programs  There  was  a  heavy  emphasis 
on  yuppie  nostalgia'  the  Beatles,  the  Grate- 
ful Dead.  Joan  Baez.  James  Taylor,  and 
Peter.  Paul  and  Mary.  rThe  phones  are  so 
busy  when  Peter.  Paul  and  Mary  are  on  pub- 
lic television.  "  said  the  pledge  lady,  and  I  be- 
lieved her  (  For  nostalgiasts  of  an  older  vin- 
tage, there  were  Julie  Andrews  and  Nat  King 
Cole  and  Gershwin  and  an  evening  of  Mozart. 

Public  TV's  nature  fetish  was  served  with 
hour  after  hour  of  outdoor  films,  most  of 
them  narrated  by  actors  who  have  fallen  on 
hard  times  -Richard  Widmark.  for  example, 
or  Peter  Graves.  As  they  intoned  the  script, 
squirrels  flew  from  treetop  to  treetop.  slugs 
slimed  their  way  through  underbrush,  fleas 
copulated  in  amazing  close-ups.  and  lions 
gnawed  on  carcasses  These  shows.  1  noticed, 
seem  especially  popular  at  dinnertime.  There 
were  even  nature  programs  explaining  how 
nature  programs  are  made. 

But  the  key  to  "quality  television."  sure- 
ly, is  the  transmission  of  ideas  The  more  of 
public  TVs  ideas  1  absorbed,  the  more  hos- 
pitable I  became  to  the  idea  of  sitcoms  and 
Kame  shows.  An  entire  Sunday  was  handed 
over  to  John  Bradshaw.  a  "co-dependency 
theorist"  who.  with  charts  and  graphs, 
makes  the  case  that  no  matter  how  bad  you 
feel,  you  can  always  blame  your  family 

And.  of  course.  Bill  Moyers  kept  popping 
up.  interviewing  academics  and  artists,  nod- 
ding at  whatever  it  was  they  might  have 
said  His  most  recent  triumph,  repeated  dur- 
ing pledge  week,  was  a  long  series  of  talks 
with  Joseph  Campbell,  a  hitherto  obscure 
college  professor  and  author.  For  almost  50 
years  Campbell  made  a  nice  living  squeezing 
his  knowledge  of  world  religions  into  a  risk- 
free  pantheism  from  which  any  consider- 
ations of  morality  and  ethics  were  rigorously 
excluded  When,  in  the  series'  climax.  Camp- 
bell announced  that  it  was  everyone's  duty 
to  "follow  your  bliss."  pommes  across  the 
nation  slid  to  the  floor.  That  the  phrase  has 
no  discernible  meaning  makes  little  dif- 
ference; You  can't  get  this  on  commercial 
TV. 

Thus  the  flirtation  with  New  Age  claptrap 
has  now  replaced  "quality  "  as  PTV's  last 
line  of  defense.  It's  the  old  uplift,  wrapped  in 
Leo  Buscaglia's  turtleneck  When  asked  at  a 
meeting  of  TV  critics  about  the  justification 
for  public  television  in  the  era  of  cable. 
Bruce  Christensen  said  PBS  would  provide 
"a  high-quality  program  service  that,  in 
fact,  will  allow  p>eople  to  put  in  context  all 
the  other  things  that  are  going  on  in  their 
lives.  "  Perhaps  this  is  what  "follow  your 
bliss  "  means. 

Jennifer  Lawson  went  further-  "People  are 
looking  for  a  lot  more  clarity  about  their 
lives,  both  in  dealing  with  the  society  and 
dealing  on  a  personal  level  "  That  tugging 
you  hear  is  the  sound  of  bureaucrats  at  the 
end  of  their  tether. 

If  this  is  a  need  that  government  must 
meet,  why  not  do  it  directly?  Let's  pony  up 
for  a  Department  of  Life  Clarity  and  Other 


Things  Contextual ization.  and  eliminate  the 
middleman. 

No.  It  s  time  to  pull  the  plug  The  worthy 
shows  of  public  television- the  British  im- 
ports, the  MacNeil  Lehrer  News-Hour.  Nova. 
I.ive  Fi-om  Lincoln  Center,  the  occasional 
dazzling  documentary  series— will  easily  find 
homes  on  other  networks. 

Sharon  Rockefeller  can  always  go  back  to 
volunteer  work. 

And  as  for  les  pommes  de  terres  aux 
couches  -well,  when  the  Stardust  glow  of 
public  television  fades  from  their  27-lnch 
sets,  they  can  take  a  tip  from  the  only  Marx 
left  to  follow  in  the  1990s  They  can  read  a 
good  book. 

An  IssiE  BiGOEK  Tha.n  Bio  Bird 
(By  1.4iurence  Jarviki 

Don't  let  talk  about  the  relative  merits  of 
Big  Bird  of  "Sesame  Street  "  cloud  the  real 
issue  surrounding  public  broadcasting; 
Should  government,  using  your  tax  dollars, 
fund  a  bureaucracy  that  pushes  a  partisan 
agenda  and  generates  its  own  private  profit? 

Congress  is  scheduled  to  vote  tomorrow  on 
a  $1.1  billion  reauthorization  bill  for  public 
broadcasting.  The  fact  is.  PBS  doesn't  need 
the  money. 

Despite  perpetual  beg-a-thons.  public 
broadcasting  is  a  big  business.  Take  PBS 
Home  Video,  the  videocasette  marketing 
arm  of  public  television.  It  has  grossed  about 
$J0  million  in  sales  of  cassettes  distributed 
by  Pacific  Arts  Video  Children's  Television 
Workshop  (CTWi.  the  parent  company  for 
the  "Sesame  Street."  has  a  $58  million  stock 
and  bond  portfolio,  which  it  calls  an  "endow- 
ment." CTW  grosses  about  $100  million  a 
year  in  royalty,  licensing  and  subscription 
revenues  on  $1  billion  worth  of  products  af- 
filiated with  the  television  program 

An  almost  Orwellian  Newspeak  is  being 
used  to  cover  this  black  market;  Direct-mar- 
keting promotions  are  "tags."  sponsors  are 
"underwriters,"  and  on-air  promotion  of 
profitable  products  is  called  charity  To  dis- 
gui.se  what  amounts  to  private  profiteering 
by  a  public  trust,  public  broadcasting  execu- 
tives engage  in  a  pattern  of  stonewalling  and 
deception  -  Vigorously  claiming  to  be  "non- 
commercial" while  hiding  financial  docu- 
ments from  public  scrutiny. 

Despite  the  lure  of  the  PBS  audience  to 
sponsors,  and  an  increase  in  membership 
from  2.6  million  in  1980  U)  5.2  million  in  1991. 
the  public  broadcasting  system  has  not 
adopted  a  full-blown,  free-market  approach 
to  fulfill  its  potential  In  fact,  last  year 
Viewing  audiences  for  PBS  shows  declined  by 
12  percent.  The  reason  lies  in  the  bureau- 
cratic morass  surrounding  PBS. 

Documentary  filmmaker  Fred  Wiseman,  in 
1988  congressional  testimony,  said  "there  is 
a  wide  consensus  on  the  failure  of  the 
present  .system."  and  suggested  that  public 
television  be  reformed  along  the  lines  of 
Britain's  Channel  Four- a  private  commer- 
cial channel  devoted  to  quality  program- 
ming. "Most  competent  professionals  would 
not  consider  working  in  public  television  in 
Its  present  form."  Mr  Wi.seman  said. 

Since  Mr  Wiseman's  testimony,  public  tel- 
evision has  gone  from  bad  to  worse  The 
scandal-ridden  Independent  Television  Serv- 
ice, allocated  $24  million  to  produce  new  TV 
shows,  has  not  created  one  minute  of  pro- 
gramming in  almost  four  years  of  exist- 
ence—despite spending  more  than  $15  mil- 
lion on  overhead  and  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

Meanwhile,  questions  have  been  raised  in 
the  Senate  about  the  commitment  of  public 
broadcasters    to    their    legal    obligation    to 


present  fair  and  balanced  reporting.  The  fact 
that  the  PBS  prime-time  schedule  features 
election  specials  by  Bill  Moyers  and  William 
Greider.  two  liberal  Democrats-  without 
equal  time  provided  for  conservatives  is  a 
violation  of  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
1967  Public  Broadcasting  Act. 

Public  broadcasters  are  on  record  opposing 
a  "right  of  reply"  to  permit  viewer  responses 
to  one-sided  coverage.  They  also  oppose  ex- 
tension of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
to  public  broadcasting,  effectively  blocking 
the  public's  right  to  know  how  tax  dollars 
are  spent. 

If  public  broadcasting  wants  to  shake  free 
of  congressional  oversight,  the  industry 
needs  to  change  course.  Public  television 
could  be  owned  by  its  viewers  Instead  of 
making  donations,  contributors  could  make 
investments,  buying  stocks  in  a  company 
and  participating  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible in  corporate  management.  As  a  pub- 
licly held  company,  with  its  capital  raised 
from  markets  instead  of  the  American  tax- 
payer, public  broadcasting  would  enjoy  truly 
insulated  funding,  free  of  congressional 
strings. 

Is  such  a  transformation  possible?  Indeed, 
it  is.  Privatization  of  broadcasting  has 
worked  in  Italy.  Spain.  France  and  England. 
It  is  spreading  to  the  formerly  socialist 
stales  of  Eastern  Europe  and  even  to  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

As  long  as  it  receives  federal  handouts, 
public  broadcasting  should  be  subject  to  at 
least  the  same  congressional  scrutiny  as  any 
other  government  program  There's  simply 
no  other  way  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  a  public 
trust  for  private  and  partisan  purposes. 

TELLTALE  DUPE  AT  PBS 
(By  L.  Brent  Bozell  IIIi 

The  conspiracy  theorists  at  PBS'  "Front- 
line" have  embarrassed  themselves  yet 
again.  Even  when  they  run  a  report  acknowl- 
edging major  mistakes,  they  manage  to  con- 
coct more  foolishness. 

A  year  ago.  "Frontline"  suggested  there 
was  a  strong  possibility  that  the  Reagan 
campaign  delayed  the  release  of  the  Iranian 
hostages  to  win  election  in  1980  in  an  "Octo- 
ber Surprise."  But  thanks  to  independent 
critiques  in  Newsweek,  the  New  Republic, 
and  even  the  Village  Voice,  "Frontline"  was 
forced  to  concede  its  errors  A  new  documen- 
tary, aired  April  7.  denounced  as  liars  the 
witnesses  presented  as  credible  experts  in 
the  first  show 

The  PBS  program  admitted:  "Some  self- 
proclaimed  witnesses  to  an  arms-for-hos- 
tages  deal  have  turned  out  to  be  not  credible 
at  all."  The  first  and  most  notorious  "wit- 
ness" was  Richard  Brenneke  In  it.s  first  doc- 
umentary. "Frontline"  had  stated:  "Al- 
though Brenneke's  credibility  remains  in 
question,  government  records  show  that  he 
did  work  with  European  arms  dealers  supply- 
ing Iran  during  the  1980s.  According  to  one 
document,  Brenneke  once  Informed  a  Penta- 
gon intelligence  officer  about  top  secret 
TOW  missile  sales  to  Iran  three  days  before 
President  Reagan  authorized  them"  The 
first  documentary  pr(x:eeded  to  buttress  Mr. 
Brenneke's  claims  by  arguing  that  Bush  aid 
Donald  Gregg  lied  about  his  whereabouts. 

"Frontline"  off-air  reporter  (and  co-writer) 
Robert  Parry  also  defended  Mr  Brenneke 
last  year  in  The  Washington  Post: 
"Brenneke's  1990  trial  was  the  government's 
chance  to  disprove  the  (October  Surprise]  al- 
legations once  and  for  all.  But  the  govern- 
r^ent  failed  to  convince  even  a  single  juror 
that  Brenneke  had  lied.  The  tally  on  the 
five-count  indictment  was  Brenneke.  60.  the 


government,  zero.  Despite  impressing  the 
jury.  Brenneke's  credibility  is  still  assailed 
by  [NBC  producer  Mark]  Hosenball.'  Mr. 
Parry  concluded:  "Hosenball  can't  seem  to 
accept  government  officials  don't  always  tell 
the  truth,  while  sometimes  unsavory  char- 
acters do." 

But  in  the  Village  Voice,  former  ABC  News 
producer  Frank  Snepp,  who  made  the  mis- 
take of  using  Mr.  Brenneke  as  a  source  dur- 
ing his  tenure  at  ABC.  showed  Mr.  Brenneke 
was  lying.  Credit  card  receipts  placed  Mr. 
Bienneke  in  Portland  durinK  the  alleged  se- 
cret meetings.  On  the  April  7  show.  "Front- 
line "  and  Mr.  Parry  ate  their  words;  Wheth- 
er he  lied  for  personal  gain  or  for  some  other 
motive,  it's  a  mystery  why  he  presented  his 
Paris  story  under  oath  to  a  fedei'a!  judge  in 
an  unrelated  case  four  years  ago   " 

A  second  source.  Ari  Ben-Menashe.  ap- 
peared three  times  in  the  first  show,  high- 
lighted as  an  Israeli  intelligence  officer.  PBS 
had  reported  that  "Israeli  intelligence  offi- 
cer Ari  Ben-Menashe  says  he  was  one  of  half 
a  dozen  Israelis  sent  to  Paris  at  Casey's  re- 
quest to  help  coordinate  arms  deliveries" 
and  "Israeli  intelligence  officer  Ari  Ben- 
Menashe  claimed  that  he  saw  intelligence  re- 
p<:irts  about  Casey's  trip  to  Madrid." 

.■\fter  the  critiques  by  Newsweek  and  the 
Ni'w  Republic,  including  the  information 
that  even  Mr.  Ben-Menashe's  wife  called  him 
a  liar.  PBS  admitted;  "Hi?  credibility  with 
reporters  collapsed  because  some  of  his  as- 
sertions proved  implausible,  particularly  his 
claim  about  George  Bush   " 

In  the  first  show.  "Frontline"  con- 
templated the  horrible  possibility  that  the 
Reagan  campaign  sought  to  delay  the  release 
of  the  hostages.  In  the  second,  they  shifted 
course  completely.  Investigating  whether 
"Republican  contacts  with  Iranians  did  exist 
but  were  intended  not  to  delay  a  hostage  re- 
lease but  to  win  their  release  as  early  as  pos- 
sible." 

If  "Frontline  "  had  simply  stopped  at  this 
point,  this  silly  story  would  be  over.  But  no, 
there  just  had  to  be  more  to  it  because  the 
truth -"Frontline  "  was  duped  by  con  art- 
ists-just wouldn't  do.  There  must  have  been 
another  conspiracy  going  on:  The  CIA  sent 
out  Mr.  Brenneke  to  lie  and  discredit  "Octo- 
ber Surpri.se"  investigations! 

"The  allegation  that  Brenneke  partici- 
pated in  Paris  meetings  was  not  at  first  put 
forward  by  Brenneke  himself.  "  suggested 
"Frontline."  but  by  a  man  calling  himself 
Mr.  Razim.  otherwise  known  as  Oswald 
l.eWinter  "He  claimed  that  he  had  been 
:::it(i  by  four  American  intelligence 
..]»••. lUves  to  salt  October  Surprise  allega- 
tions with  enough  false  information  to  dis- 
credit the  whole  story." 

"Frontline  "  went  on:  "LeWinter  refused  to 
say  who  the  four  people  were  who  supposedly- 
hired  him.  nor  would  he  provide  any  other 
evidence,  so  his  new  story,  too,  is  suspect.  Is 
this  then,  a  deception  within  a  deception''  If 
nothing  else,  the  story  of  Oswald  LeWinier 
seems  to  epitomize  the  strange  nature  of  the 
riddle  called  the  October  Surprise."  But  it's 
not  at  all  as  puzzling  as  it  would  seem:  PBS 
presented  a  bunch  of  exposed  liars,  and  noth- 
ing they  said  proved  anything  about  an  Octo- 
ber Surprise. 

I  have  a  better  theory;  Knowing  that  PBS 
served  as  a  haven  for  leftwing  anti-ClA  con- 
spiracy theorists.  CIA  Director  William 
Casey  decided  to  have  some  fun.  He  left  his 
calendar  bare,  so  that  after  his  death.  PBS 
documentary  producers  would  embarras.s 
themselves  by  spending  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  prove  nothing.  It  worked. 


Bku.mjC.^.^TI.ng;  Wh.\T  PklcF  PBS? 
(By  Laurence  .larviki 

Could  public  broadcasting  survive  in  the 
marketplace  without  federal  subsidy''  U.S. 
Rep.  Dick  Armey  iR-Texasi  thinks  so.  He 
has  introduced  a  bill  to  eliminate  federal 
funding;  for  public  television.  While  it  might 
seem  hard  for  regular  viewers  of  desperate 
pledge-week  beg-a-thons  to  believe,  there  is 
strong  evidence  thai  Armey  is  right.  Not 
only  is  public  broadcasting  "good  for  you."' 
it  also  seems  to  be  a  good  business  propo- 
sition. Despite  perpetual  pleas  of  poverty, 
public  broadcasting  is  already  a  lucrative 
venture  on  both  a  local  and  national  level. 

In  the  most  recent  commercial  develop- 
ment. WGBH  has  announced  a  10  percent  in- 
vestment m  a  chain  of  shops  called  WGBH 
Learningsmilh.  The  proprietor.  Marshall 
Smith,  told  the  Globe  in  March:  "The  prod- 
ucts we  sell  make  people  feel  good  about 
themselves."  Among  the  commercial  bene- 
fits he  mentioned  from  the  public-television 
connection  were  "instant  credibility.'"  "pub- 
lic relations'"  and  "promotion.""  Smith  has 
predicted  a  boom  .vear  for  his  shops. 

WGBH  already  has  a  retailing  contract 
with  Minnesota  Public  Radio  for  the  Signals 
mail-order  catalog.  With  its  Wireless  catalog 
and  other  ventures  using  the  public-broad- 
casting mailing  lists  and  market  niche.  Min- 
nesota Public  Radio's  trading  company 
grossed  some  $77  million  last  year,  selling 
such  items  as  "She  Who  Must  Be  Obeyed  " 
sweatshirts  i$26).  a  sterling  .silver  "Zen  Tran- 
quility Ball"  ($29)  and  "Handcrafted  Wooden 
Cats"  ($15).  Using  revenues  from  this  oper- 
ation, the  Minnesota  broadcaster  recently 
purchased  a  commercial  radio  station  for  $12 
million  and  converted  it  to  non-commercial 
status,  earning  the  ire  of  Minnesota  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters  head  Jim  Wychor,  who 
objected  to  what  he  saw  as  unfair  competi- 
tion for  advertisers. 

WGBH  also  reports  considerable  direct  rev- 
enues from  its  activities.  In  1989-'90,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  IRS  form  available,  the  sta- 
tion earned  $69,343,382  from  programing 
grants  and  contracts  alone.  It  also  grossed 
$1,751,042  from  GBH  Magazine,  $1,345,109  from 
captioning  and  related  production  services, 
and  $1.522.0.58  from  royalties.  The  WGBH 
kitty  included  a  stock  and  bond  portfolio 
worth  some  $3,540,647  and  land,  building  and 
investments  worth  an  additional  $19,204,773 
after  depreciation.  The  tax  form  also  listed  a 
collection  of  29  silver  spoons  worth  $2,550 
among  the  station's  assets. 

BUSI.N'ESS  BOOMING  NATION.'^LLY 

Meanwhile,  business  is  booming  on  a  na- 
tional level.  PBS  Home  Video,  the  Video- 
cassette  marketing  arm  of  public  television, 
has  grossed  some  $30  million  in  sales  of  cas- 
settes distributed  by  Pacific  Arts  Video,  a 
private  company  owned  by  former  Monkee 
Michael  Nesmith.  Children's  Television 
Workshop,  the  parent  company  for  "Sesame 
street."  has  a  $58  million  stock  and  bond 
portfolio  which  it  calls  an  "endowment."  and 
grosses  some  $100  m,illion  a  year  in  royalty. 
licensing  and  subscription  revenues  on  some 
$1  billion  worth  of  products  affiliated  with 
the  television  program.  One  division  presi- 
dent at  CTW  earned  over  $640,000  a  year  dur- 
ing 1988  '89,  In  order  to  handle  the  formida- 
ble worldwide  cash  flow  from  its  various 
business  ventures.  CTW  has  seven  private 
companies,  five  of  them  operating  on  a  for- 
profit  basis.  The  company  spends  more  than 
a  million  dollars  a  year  on  lobbying  Con- 
gress. 

In  addition  to  creating  multinational  con- 
glomerates  like    CTW.    the    present   public- 


iHtMidcasting  setup  has  created  individual 
multimillionaires  who  are  adept  at  using  the 
cross-prom.otional  opportunities  afforded  by 
a  bureaucratic  system  impenetrable  to  all 
but  initiates.  Although  Bill  Moyers.  for  ex- 
ample, will  not  disclose  the  details  of  his  fi- 
nancial arrangements,  he  has  acknowledged 
raising  some  $15  million  for  his  private  pro- 
duction company.  Public  Affairs  Television. 
Inc.  David  Horowitz,  head  of  the  public- 
broadcasting  watchdog  Committee  on  Media 
Integrity,  has  termed  the  system  used  by 
Moyers  and  other  individual  "nonprofiteers"" 
in  public  broadcasting  "reverse  money-laun- 
dering." In  one  case,  he  charged  that  Moyers 
had  provided  his  private  company  with  $4 
million  from  the  MacArthur  Foundation 
through  a  process  where  the  funds  were 
cleansed  of  their  nonprofit  status  through  a 
complicated  and  perfectly  legal  series  of 
pass-throughs. 

When  I  wrote  to  Moyers  to  check  Horo- 
witz"s  claims  about  his  finances,  he  answered 
that  his  company  ""is  an  independently- 
owned  production  company— like  so  many 
others  in  the  field— and  our  business  affairs 
are  none  of  your  business  " 

Perhaps  Moyers'  reluctance  to  bare  his  bal- 
ance sheets  is  rooted  m  the  commitment  of 
public  television  to  providing  a  ""non- 
commercial "  service.  For  Mo.vers  and  other 
public-television  producers  do  m  fact  sell 
merchandise  through  :-800  numbers  featured 
m  "book  tags."  with  their  distributors  often 
payiHK  a  commission  to  the  host  station.  A 
commercial  sponsor.  General  Motors,  was  in 
large  measure  responsible  for  the  production 
of  Ken  Burns'  "The  Civi!  War"  A  commer- 
cial distrrDutor.  Time-Life,  handles  the  vid- 
eocassette  market  for  the  series.  Yet  because 
of  the  official  status  of  public  broadcasting, 
such  commercial  realities  must  be  denied, 
and  market  forces  are  restrained  from  pro- 
ducing maximum  revenues  for  the  system. 

Instead,  an  almost  Orwellian  Newspeak  has 
developed  to  cover  the  existence  of  what  is  in 
reality  a  black  market;  Direct-marketing 
promotions  are  called  "tags,"  sponsoi~s  are 
called  "underwriters.  "  spot  advertising 
dubbed  "enhanced  underwriting."  the  net- 
work is  called  a  "service  "  and  on-air  pro- 
motion of  profitable  products  is  presented  as 
charity  A  glance  at  any  best-seller  list  re- 
veals the  link  between  exposure  on  public 
broadcasting  and  book  sales,  for  example.  To 
disguise  the  reality  of  private  profiteering 
from  a  public  trust,  public-broadcasting  ex- 
ecutive engage  in  a  pattern  of  institutional 
stonewalling  and  even  deception— piously 
claiming  to  be  "noncommercial  "  while  hid- 
ing financial  documents  from  the  prying 
eyes  of  those  outside  the  system. 

THE  CHANGED  TV  LANDSCAPE 

The  reason  is  straightforward.  The  original 
mission  of  public  broadcasting  (as  defined  by 
the  1967  Carnegie  Commission  stated  that 
the  service  would  provide  "all  that  is  of 
human  interest  that  is  not  at  the  moment 
appropriate  or  available  for  support  by  ad- 
vertising and  which  is  not  arranged  for  for- 
mal instruction,"  Such  language  may  have 
been  appropriate  for  1967.  the  era  of  a  mass 
medium  targeted  to  reach  the  lowest  com- 
mon denominator  with  the  least  objection- 
able programiming.  In  the  network  era.  per- 
haps no  advertisers  were  interested  in  the 
■high-minded"  market  offered  by  public 
television's  demographics. 

But  with  the  arrival  of  the  multichannel 
world  of  cable,  satellite  and  home  video,  the 
television  landscape  has  changed  dramati- 
cally, and  so  has  the  type  of  programming 
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Rdvertlsers  air  willini;  to  suppurt.  IruteeO, 
ainoiiM  llio  mv;U»'Mt.  ticndli  larii's  of  the  tie 
moMiiiphic  appioiuli  to  il(lVHlM^•ln^{  ha^  Ih'pii 
publiu  telfvi.sioii.  wliost-  •liiilo  elCeit"  with 
the  al'lluent.  and  ihIui  iit.cd  is  of  ki''"'-  iippf;il 
lo  spoiisor». 

Despite  the  liii»'  of  the  PBS  auillence  lo 
spoiisois.  ami  an  Jncii'usir  in  mt'riil>i'r!<hip 
lioin  2.6  tiillllon  In  IIWO  to  5,2  million  In  1«J1, 
iht-  pulilu  liromli  iisi  Inn  n.VMteni  hrn*  not. 
adopted  a  lit-o  miukfi  ;ippi'Oii":h  that  would 
eimblfi  It  to  fulfill  its  poifiitlal.  In  fact.  Ia«t 
year  vlewinx  aiidUMurs  tor  PBS  show.s  lU-- 
iliiieil  b.v  12  p«tLt'iit.  Thi»  reason  lies  In  the 
l)Ui(>aiu  ratlc  irioius.s  suriouridiiik;  Ihtf  public 
broadcasting  s.ystem.  Uoilslons  ,uv  still 
iiiadi'  ill  a  style  ilescilbeil  by  imlPiK'ncloiit 
docuinentary  tiliiiinaki'i'  Kied  Wiseman  in 
ItXW  cotiKii'ssional  ti'st.iinony  as  "a  iiii-ss." 
Addirit^  "thero  Is  a  wide  consensus  on  the 
failure  of  the  piesent  system."  he  suKKestnl 
that  public  television  be  reformed  alon«  the 
lines  of  Britain's  Channel  Four  a  private 
commercial  channel  devoted  to  (luality  pro 
KiammUik'  Wisenian  noted  with  alarm  that 
"most  competent  piofesslonals  would  not 
consider  workintt  in  public  tnli^viitlon  In  Its 
present  form." 

Since  Wlseniiins  teslimonv.  public  tele 
vision  has  cone  from  bad  to  worse.  The  scan 
djil  marred  Independent  Television  Service, 
allot  ated  S24  million,  has  not  produced  one 
minute  ol  prot;rammlnt<  In  almost,  four  yeais 
t)l  existence  despite  spondlnt!  over  $I,5(X),IXX) 
on  overhead  and  administrative  expenses,  in- 
cludini;  $1(X).(X)()  on  travel  alone.  A  wrant  Irotn 
the  Markle  Koundation  for  elect  ion  coverage 
was  withdrawn  and  Kiven  instead  to  (;NN, 
Te.xaco  announced  It  wouhl  sponsor  a  new 
performing  arts  series  on  the  Bravo  caltile 
channel,  anil  then  ili'opped  Its  support  for 
"(Ireat  Fcrfoiniances."  Ted  Turner  outbid 
FPS  for  David  Attenl>oroUKh'«  nature  series 
"The  Trials  of  I/lfe."  Summint.;  up  the  dismal 
record  of  PBS.  ICntertalnmeiit  Weekly's  Ken 
Tucker  .savatred  the  "dreary  old  series  and 
lianal  new  oiierliiKs  "  in  a  rei:ent  ai'llcle  head- 
lined  "Has  PBS  Lost  Its  Kdxe"'" 

Wll.l.  ■|'tllVAri-/,INO"  WOUK"' 

The  best  way  for  public  broadtastint;  lo  re 
Kaln  Its  edne  is  to  shake  tiei-  ol  the  sf ian>rle 
hold  exerted  by  those  pollililans  in  control 
of  congressional  purse  stritiKs.  Democrat  and 
Keput>llcan  alike    So  lon«  as  (Tonttress  pays 
the    bills    (Ol     public    television,    it    will    be 
teinpteil  to  Interfere  with  what  is  produced 
ami     broadcast      Hoddlnn    Carter    once    de 
scribed  public  broadcustinn  "as  the  perfect 
American  st  rewediip  system,  combining  the 
worst  of  both  worlils    bureaucratic  Washlnk.'- 
ton  and  opiwi  tunlstic  capitjilism.  " 

There   is   a   l)etter  way.    Public   television 
lould   tie   owned    by    Its   viewers.    Instead   of 
ntakltiM    donations,    contributors    could    be 
nmklnn  Investments,  buylnw  stock  in  a  com 
pany  and  partlcipalinK  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  in  corporate  management.  As  a  puf)- 
llcly-held   company    with    its   lapital    raised 
from  markets  instead  of  the  American  tax 
payer,  public  bioadcastint;  would  enjoy  truly 
insulated     funding,     free     of     couKiessional 
strings.  It  couldn't  tje  held  hostage  to  spe- 
cial interest  groups  eveiy  time  it  needed  re 
authorization.    No  outratred   senators   would 
use  their  priviletfes  to  embarra.ss  hlnhlv  paid 
pioducers.  stars  or  station  executives.  Liber 
ated  from  the  strings  attaihed  to  tax  doUans, 
the   viewers   of  public    television   could   di- 
rectly support  cultuial  and  educational  pro- 
KrainmiiiK.  lakinn  a  tax  deduction  tor  busi 
ness  losses  and  sharlntf  in  the  success  of  prol- 
Itable  proKiaitiminK. 

Is  iiuch  a  tiHiislormatlon  poHsible?  Indeed. 
It    Is.    Prlvutixation    of    broadcastlnK    has 


worked  In  Italy.  Spain.  Fiance  and  Entrland. 
It  is  Bpreadlm.;  to  the  formerly  socialist 
st.iltes  ol  i-astern  F.uropi".  even  to  Ihe  former 
Soviet  Union  itseli.  It  Is  titne  to  «lve  market 
forces  a  chance  to  work  in  American  public 
television. 

IFrom  Media  Keseaich  Center} 

MlSTKNINCi   ID  AMKieiCA"    lilt  HII';  DKMtKMtA'rs? 

(By  Tim  (irahami 

The  first  two  .seument.s  ol  Bill  Moyers' 
election  year  series,  based  on  a  Philadelphia 
Imiulrer  report  "'America  What  Went 
WronK"' '"  have  already  lilted  in  a  predictable 
direction.  The  oilKinal  Inquirer  series,  by  re- 
porters Donald  Barletl  and  James  Steele, 
ran  in  nine  parts  last  fall  to  the  deliKht  of 
Democrats,  who  waved  the  newspapers  from 
the  House  floor  and  |)ioclaimed  the  report 
proof  of  their  indictment  of  the  econoniii' 
policies  of  the  lleattan  years.  Bill  Clinton 
held  up  the  paperback  book  cd'  ihe  Iiuiulrer 
series  durliu:  a  re( mt  spi^ech  at  the  Wharton 
School  of  BuslneMH  to  Illustrate  the  same 
claitii. 

The  bias  which  peinieates  the  Inquirer  .se 
ties,  is  first  evident  in  its  focus  on  lald-off 
blue  lollar  workers,  a  bias  which  the 
Moyers'  prOKiam  faithfully  lepeats.  The 
most  ui'tient  riuesiion  for  Barleit  and  Steele, 
by  their  own  account  is  "What  happens  lo 
the  |M'o|)le  who  lost  their  Jobs?"  This  is  a 
(lueslion  that  Is  old  hat  for  Moyers.  who 
loiided  a  one  sided  CBS  documentary,  called 
"People  Like  I's.  full  of  ReaKan  budwei  vie 
Hms  back  In  I'JSi.  the  yeai-  Ijefore  the  IleaKan 
boom  took  off. 

■'AsklPK  a  lald-off  I'aitory  worker  whats 
wrotiK  with  America  is  like  asking  a  typhoon 
victim  how  he  feels  about,  nature, '"  otiserved 
Philadelphia  Magazine  writer  Paul  Keeiian 
in  one  of  the  rare  crlllnues  of  the  ItKiuirer 
approach."  The  unstateil  theme  of  the  |In 
<iuliei)  series  Is  that  the  market,  left  unlet 
tered  by  the  Kovertinient.  does  horrible 
thlnns  to  people  " 

But   the   probletn   with    both    the   In<iuirer 
and   Moyers"  series  noes  much  deeper  than 
the  anKle  of  entry.  In  between  the  unemploy 
ment    vlxnettes.    Moyers    reprises   sl-atislics 
frotn  the  Iniiuirer  that  have  .sent  many  pro 
fe.ssional  economists  i  limbinK  the  walls   For 
exa.mple     "DurlUK    the    IfWOs.    ilie    combined 
salaries  of  people  in  the  $20,000  lo  $50,000  in 
come   Ki'oup   increased   14    percent,   and    the 
combined  salaries  of  people  earning  $1  mil- 
lion or  more  a  year  Inireased  2.184  percent." 

How  did  Moyers  and  his  sources  arrive  at 
that  enormous  2.184  percent  Kain?  By  in  nor- 
inn  the  textbook  rules  for  coinpiliiiK  statis- 
tics. First,  no  adjustment  is  made  for  infla- 
tion. Seconil,  by  never  mentlonintf  that  the 
number  of  people  maklnt;  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion increased  from  3.000  in  1980  to  51.000  in 
1990.  Now.  clearly  if  you  add  48.000  million- 
aires to  the  pool,  the  total  amount  ol  money 
made  by  millionaires  Is  koIiik  to  rise  a  little. 
But  the  chart  misleads  people  by  making 
them  think  that  a  static  number  of  million- 
aires made  an  enormous  kllliiiK. 

Third.  Barlett  and  Steele  claimed  that  this 
pool  of  money  came  only  from  .salaries,  not 
other  forms  of  t.axabln  income  like  Interest, 
dividends,  or  capital  nains  But  to  arrive  at 
their  pool  of  51.000  millionaires,  they  did 
count  all  ailjusted  icross  income,  iiiakinu  the 
chart  statistically  sho<ldy. 

Ill  the  first  Moyers  proKiatn,  Bnrlett  ex- 
plnined  their  met  hoil  "I  think  one  of  thlnns 
that  we  do.  which  even  a  lot  of  economists 
tlon't  do.  Is  that  we  ba.se  so  man.y  of  the  sUi- 
llstlcs.  so  much  of  the  data  we  used  in  the 
series  on  tax  data  not.  in  fad.  census  data  " 
This  admission  defines  the  liberal  bias  of  the 


reporters  and  thus  of  the  Moyers  program. 
The  Democrat  appcjinted  ronnressional 
BudRet  Office  prefers  IRS  tax  data  over  Cen- 
sus data  iH'cause  they  provide  more  stilted 
look  at  the  differences  between  rich  and 
poor.  How?  For  tax  purposes,  the  IRS  cur 
I'ently  does  not  index  capital  »;ains  for  iiilla- 
tlon  and  does  not  count  any  capital  loss  over 
S3.000.  Both  practices  Inaccurately  inflate 
the  income  of  the  richest  Americans,  provid- 
iiiK  statistics  to  fuel  the  politics  of  envy. 

Bartlett  went  on  to  tell  Moyers:  "To  out 
way  of  ihinkinK.  so  much  of  the  tax  data  is 
more  accurate  than  the  Census  data  becau.se 
when  you're  filllnK'  out  your  tax  return, 
you're  much  more  likely  *  *  *  to  be  accurate 
on  that."  Would  the  averaRe  American  Ije- 
lleve  that  everyone  strives  to  be  accurate  on 
their  tax  fonus".'  At  least  when  you  fill  out 
Onsus  forms,  there  isn't  money  in  it  for 
you.  One  of  the  rea.sons  the  IRS  ilat^a  shows 
an  explosion  of  millionaires  Is  that  the  1981 
and  1986  tax  reforms  made  It  more  profitable 
to  simply  pay  taxes  than  pay  accountants  to 
avoid  t.axes  But  neither  Moyers.  nor  Bart- 
lett and  Steele  mention  inconvenient  facts 
like  the  increa.se  in  total  taxes  and  lax  bur- 
den paid  by  the  rich  in  the  last  decade. 

Of  lourse  statistics,  however  ariived  at. 
appear  to  be  facts,  especially  when  "fjacked 
up"  liy  photographic  imatjes.  TV  critiis.  like 
the  Boston  Globe's  Kd  Sie^al.  were  duly  im- 
pressed Moyers  and  his  colleagues  throw 
stati.stic  after  example  after  interview  to 
back  up  claims  that  become  nearly  Irref- 
utable by  the  weiKht  of  the  evidence." 

Sometimes  Moyers  didn't  even  rely  on 
lault.v  statistics.  sul)stltutnn;  unsubstan- 
tiated assertions  instea<l.  At  one  point,  he 
acknowleilned  that  "there  were  a  lot  of  new 
Jobs  ireated  in  the  1980s  "  but  found  a  way  to 
make  that  seem  like  nothing.  "One  of  the 
last  things  President  Reagan  did  in  office 
was  to  send  a  letter  to  Coimress  repoitlnR 
that  nearl.y  19  million  non-aKilcultural  Jobs 
were  created  durlni;  his  administration,  that 
over  90  percent  of  them  were  full-lime  jobs 
and  over  85  percent  of  those  were  in  occupa- 
tions in  which  average  annual  salaries  ex- 
ceriled  $20,000.  Fact  is.  the  job  Ktowlh  was 
centereil  in  the  retail  and  service  sectors, 
which  pay  the  lowest  wanes." 

In  other  words,  "The  sky  is  blue.  Fact  is, 
Its  Kieen."  Fact  is.  the  White  House  was 
usinu  official  Department  of  Lalior  statistics 
in  establishing  the  number  of  new  jofjs. 
Moyei's  was  simply  as.sertinM  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  statistic  without  bothering  to 
link  It  to  any  evidence. 

We  may  fruitlessly  wait  for  more  balance 
lo  appear  In  the  "Llsleninn  lo  America"  se- 
ries as  the  election  year  winds  on.  but  like 
nearly  every  other  Moyers  project,  there's 
merchandisinK  to  be  done.  The  paperback 
version  of  America:  What  Went  WronK?  is 
currently  at  the  top  of  the  best-seller  list, 
despite  the  occasional  critic  like  Paul 
KeeKan,  who  wrote:  "Their  .series  Is  so  fun- 
damentally flawed,  its  intellectual 
underpinnings  so  weak,  that  it  actually  says 
little  about  what  went  wronir  with  America, 
and  everything  about  what  went  wronn  with 
Bartlett  and  Steele.  "  That  k'oes  double  for 
the  Mo.yers  .series,  which  only  lake  a  maud- 
lin, mostly  anecdotal  newspaper  report  and 
adds  television's  f)ower  of  pathos  and  illusion 
of  reality  to  make  its  case.  Moyers  isn't  lis- 
tening to  America,  he's  talking  at  America, 
and  KiviUK  them  only  one  side  of  the  story. 

[From  Media  Watch.  April  1991] 
ADDKKSS      DlSMISSKS     CONSKKVATIVKS,      IKAU 
WAH     VICTOKY      Bll.l.     MOVKHS     RnoTS     KOK 

Dk.mockats 

PBS  omnipresence  Bill  Moyers'  address  to 
the  Democratic  Issues  Conference  should  put 


to  rest  any  iJea  thai  he  is  jusi  an  independ- 
ent journalist.  He  told  the  March  8  ^jalher- 
ing::  "I  left  partisanship  behind  when  I  left 
the  [Johnson]  White  House  in  1967  for  jour- 
nalism, but  my  roots  are  all  tan^'led  with 
yours.  Down  there  in  Texas  I  was  raised  on 
mother's  milk  and  Roosevelt  speeches  and 
over  the  years  I  still  cherish  the  party's  de- 
fininK  stands." 

The  House  Democrats  asked  Moyers  to  ad- 
vise them  on  their  mistakes  and  how  best  to 
attract  votes.  •"By  the  1980s.  '  declared 
Moyers  the  advocate,  "when  the  Democrats 
in  ConRress  colluded  with  Ronald  Reaean 
and  the  Republicans  to  revise  the  tax  code 
on  behalf  of  the  rich,  it  appeared  that  the 
party  had  lost  its  soul."  In  another  slap  at  a 
conservative  policy  Moyers  complained;  "We 
spend  four  times  as  much  on  the  SirateKic 
Defense  Initiative.  Star  Wars,  than  we  do  on 
the  early  education  program  Head  Start, 
which  works."  ContinuinK  in  the  Democratic 
spirit.  Moyers  asserted;  "I  know  Ronald 
Reapan  thumped  his  chest  about  ruBped  indi- 
viduals and  the  self-made  man.  But  Ronald 
Reakran  was  a  movie,  not  a  man,  and  I'm 
t^iikinn  about  real  life." 

■  For  ten  years  now  the  other  parly  has 
einbrated  the  notion  that  war  is  the  health 
of  the  suite.  But  in  the  lont'  run.  I  dare  say. 
Ihe  future  belongs  to  the  party  that  knows 
the  health  of  the  people  precedes  the  health 
of  the  stale."  Moyers  arpued.  There  is  "a 
huntfer"  for  such  a  vision,  otherwise,  he  con- 
descendingly explained,  "we  would  not  be  in- 
vestinK  so  much  transcendental  sicmficance 
in  a  triumph  of  overwhelming  technology 
and  unchallentfed  power  over  a  country  no 
blKKer  than  Texas  and  with  roughly  the  same 
amount  of  people,  ruled  over  by  a  paranoid 
psychopath,  who  proved  to  be  just  a  video 
tiger,  all  growl  and  no  pruts' 

[From  National  Review.  Apr   13.  1992] 
PBS's  ENEMIE.S  List 

Any  PBS  viewer  or  NPR  listener  knows 
that  scare  tactics  are  a  favorite  angle  for 
pledgeweek  beg-a-thons.  This  mendicant  ap- 
proach has  been  a  successful  one  for  public 
broadcasters  In  1980  there  were  2.6  million 
contributors,  and  the  annual  budget  for  the 
system  was  $580  million.  Some  ten  years 
later,  public  broadcasting  spends  $1.2  billion 
annually  and  boasts  5.2  million  contributors. 
.•\nd  these  are  among  the  best-heeled  tele- 
vision viewers  in  the  United  States.  For  ex- 
ample, one  in  three  contributors  to  Washing- 
ton's WETA  has  a  wine  cellar. 

Yet  despite  its  obvious  financial  success, 
public  broadcasting  successfully  presents  a 
public  image  of  perpetual  crisis.  The  latest 
development  has  been  to  use  the  Senate  de- 
bate over  the  fairness,  balance,  and  fiscal 
management  of  the  system  as  a  fund-raising 
tool. 

Station  KCRW  in  Santa  Monica.  Califor- 
nia—among the  richest  public  radio  stations 
in  the  United  States— has  raised  some  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  by  airing  round- 
the-clock  bulletins  about  a  ""cabal  "  of  Re- 
publicans headed  by  Minority  Leader  Bob 
Dole.  Not  since  Orson  Welles's  broadcast  of 
War  of  the  Worlds  has  radio  been  used  to  stir 
up  such  baseless  anxiety. 

The  basis  for  KCRW's  alarmism  is  found  m 
a  memo  from  the  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  America's  Public  Television  Stations 
to  all  station  managers,  congressional  liai- 
sons, public-Information  directors,  and  de- 
velopment II. e..  fund-raisingi  directors.  The 
memo  asked  public  broadcasters  to  "get  so 
much  political  clout  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Congress"  and  to  point  out  that  ""our  support 
comes  from  all  elements  of  society  (includ- 


ing contributors  to  congressional  political 
campaigns'  *  *  *  "  It  concluded  ominously: 
"This  will  be  a  long  battle." 

A  battle  against  whom'?  The  memo  in- 
cluded a  handy  "enemies  list."  Named  were 
seven  senators  iDole.  Craig.  Nukles.  Wallop. 
Smith.  Lott,  and  Helms',  two  representa- 
tives I  Armey  and  Crane  i.  four  publications 
I  National  Review,  the  Washington  Times. 
Medlawatch.  and  CGMINTt.  and  several  orga- 
nizations (the  Scaife  Trusts,  the  Bradley. 
Olin.  and  Fieldstead  Foundations,  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Popular  Culture,  the  Center 
for  Media  and  Public  .\ffairs.  the  Media  Re- 
search Center.  Accuracy  m  Media,  and  the 
Heritage  Foundation!,  The  list  also  included 
the  names  of  marked  Individuals  i David 
Horowitz,  Richard  Brookhiser.  Robert 
Lichter.  L.  Brent  Bozell.  Reed  Irvine.  Larry 
Jarvik.  Frank  Shakespeare,  and  William 
Simon  1,  What  these  all  had  in  common,  ac- 
cording to  the  memo,  was  that  they   were 

'conservative."  The  clear  implication  was 
that  this  was  a  dangerous  situation.  This 
was  emphasized  by  references  to  the  fact 
that     the     people     and     organizations     are 

"interlocked""- as  indeed  are  the  sender  and 
recipients  of  the  memo. 

Although  designed  to  create  the  impres- 
sion of  an  octopus-like  conspiracy,  the  list 
seems  lo  be  nothing  more  than  a  grab  bag  of 
the  letterheads  of  organizations  the  public 
broadcasters  dislike  and  foundations  which 
support  them.  But  the  conspiracy  theory  be- 
hind the  enemies  list  reveals  a  disturbing  at- 
titude toward  both  the  responsibilities  of 
broadcasting  and  the  obligations  of  PBS 
fully  to  represent  the  American  public— 
which  after  all  includes  conservatives. 

Thk  ■  Enkmiks  List" 

To:  Station  Managers.  Congressional  Liai- 
sons. Public  Information  Directors,  De- 
velopment Directors. 

Fr:  David  Brugger.  APTS. 

Dt:  March  4,  1992. 

Re   Senate  HOLD  on  CPB's  Reauthorization 

WHE.N  WILL  IT  E.ND":" 

A  few  stations  are  already  wondering  if  we 
are  crying  wolf  on  the  need  to  use  political 
capital  to  gain  a  favorable  Senate  vote  and 
going  to  the  well  (our  supporters)  too  often. 

"i'esterday's  debate  was  just  the  beginning 
and  assuming  the  bill  passes  the  Senate 
today,  the  fight  is  joined. 

It  is  our  belief  that  this  hold  is  just  a  step 
in  an  effort  by  very  conservative  organiza- 
tions to  cover  public  broadcasting  by  im- 
pugning motives  or  programming  and  plac- 
ing us  in  a  defensive  posture,  which  like  they 
feel  they  have  successfully  done  to  the  arts 
endowment. 

From  a  report  in  the  latest  ""Public  Broad- 
casting Report",  the  conservative  organiza- 
tions, their  funders.  their  media  and  the 
principals  are  interlocked  and  include 
COMINT  1  David  Horowitz.  Richard 
Brookhisen.  Scaife  Trusts,  the  Bradley.  Olm 
and  Fieldstead  Foundations.  Center  for 
Study  of  Popular  Culture.  National  Forum 
Foundation.  Center  for  Media  and  Public  .Af- 
fairs (Robert  Richteri,  Media  Research  Cen- 
ter (L.  Brent  Bozell).  .Accuracy  m  .Media 
Reed  Irvine  i.  Heritage  Foundation  (Larry 
.Jarvik.  Frank  Shakespeare.  William  Simon  >, 
The  National  Review.  The  Washington 
Times,  and  Mediawatch.  They  also  fund  PTV 
programs  that  provide  access  for  their  point 
of  view. 

WHAT'.STHE  LONG-TERM  ISSVE;" 

The  issue  is  federal  government  influence 
over  programming.  The  amendments  being 
offered  by  the  conservatives  involve  report- 


ing requirements  on  CPB  PES  NPR  and  sta- 
tions for  programs  funded  by  source  of  funds, 
and  for  program  descriptions  They  will  also 
attempt  to  do  as  much  as  possible  to  make 
CPB  a  Federal  agency  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses 

Aside  from  the  obvious  burden  on  stations, 
these   measures   would   set    up  a   future   at- 
tempt to  miicromanage  our  business. 
so  WHAT  DO  WE  DC 

That  so  much  political  clout  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Congress  that  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Public  Broadcasting  is  not  like  the  arts 
endowment,  that  our  base  uf  support  is  as 
broad  as  our  .'•ange  of  programs  that  our  sup- 
port comes  from  all  elements  of  society  (in- 
cluding contributors  to  congressional  politi- 
cal campaigns);  that  the  .American  people  do 
not  want  a  governm,ent  controlled  channel 
hut  do  want  public  broadcasting  services. 

This  will  be  a  long  battle.  Even  if  the  CPB 
bill  passes,  the  conservatives  will  be  persist- 
ent. Their  friends  m  the  House  who  have  in- 
troduced bills  to  stop  all  funding  for  public 
broadcasting  iReps.  Armey  (TX)  and  Crane 
(IL:i  and  the  Senators  who  had  the  holds  on 
the  bill  (Sens,  Dole  iKSi,  Craig  ilDi.  Nichols 
(OK  I.  Wallop  (WY).  Smith  (NH-.  Lott.  iMSi. 
Helms  iNCii  will  continue  to  use  the  misin- 
formation being  provided  by  the  above  con- 
servative organizations  to  wear  down  our 
supporters. 

We  are  not  crying  wolf  and  would  not  be 
asking  you  to  go  to  your  supporters  if  we  did 
not  think  we  needed  to  do  so.  There  may 
well  come  a  time  when  you  will  have  to  go 
more  directly  to  your  subscribers  and  other 
local  supporters,  especially  if  we  are  not  con- 
vincing with  whatever  third  party 
influentials  you  are  now  using  to  make  your 
case. 

Do  not  discourage  any  expression  of  sup- 
port, even  if  the  vote  has  occurred.  This  par- 
ticular vote  is  the  beginning,  not  the  end.  We 
must  make  an  indelible  impression  on  the 
Congress  of  the  depth  of  our  support. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  have  I  used'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  consumed  all  of  his  time  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr  President.  I  will  be  of- 
fering the  amendment  as  soon  as  the 
manag-ers  return  to  the  floor.  I  will 
wait  until  Senator  Inouye  and  Senator 
Stevens  are  on  the  floor. 

Again  I  would  just  say  that  I  cer- 
tainly respect  those  who  have  different 
views.  I  am  not  quarreling"  with  any  in- 
dividual, any  personality  except  I  have 
been  around  long  enough  to  understand 
when  one  side  has  been  flimfiammed 
for  about  25  years,  somebody  ought  to 
stand  up  and  say  "Hold  it.  Tim.e  out." 
What  about  fair  play  in  America'^  Ev- 
erybody believes  in  fair  play  in  Am.er- 
ica.  What  about  fair  play'J'  That  word 
has  never  been  used  on  a  Bill  Moyers 
program  or  some  of  the  other  propa- 
ganda shows  we  have  heard,  whether  it 
is  Frontline  or  whatever  it  is.  So  fair 
play:  fair  play.  We  demand  it  here  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  We 
think  we  demand  it  or  at  least  ask  for 
it  in  everything  else  we  do. 

When  you  talk  about  finding  out 
what  is  going  on  in  this  big  bureau- 
cratic network  funded  by  millions  and 
millions  of  ta.xpayers'  dollars,  .vou  hit  a 
stone  wall.  It  is  none  of  your  busmess. 
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CONCRFSSIONAI.   KJCORDSHN All- 


in  lUi'i  1     Do   iiDl  It'll.   Damn  tho  tax- 
payer, damn  the  Senate,  everything' 

So  1  would  suk'^est.  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican people,  if  they  understood  the  re- 
alities it  is  not  k'oinK'  to  be  understood 
this  time  around  but  there  will  be  an 
appropriation  bill  and  I  a.ssume  when 
this  bill  t,'oes  on  to  the  House  they  will 
try  to  take  everything',  the  little 
thinK's  that  we  do  to  try  to  provide 
some  balance.  They  will  try  to  kick  all 
of  those  out  and  we  will  be  rik'ht  baik 
where  we  were.  Hut  that  will  not  be  the 
end. 

So  it  just  seems  to  me.  if  we  <an 
focus  on  accountability  and  balance, 
we  still  will  have  what  I  think  the 
orijjinal  sponsors  hoped  they  would 
have  in  1967.  baik  in  the  days  of  edu 
cational  television. 

Mr.  {'resident,  I  yield  the  Hoor  and 
sujfuest  the  absence  of  a  fiuorum. 

The  I'HKSiniNG  OFKICKR  (Mr. 
LiKUKKMAN).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mi  INol  NI;  Mi  I'reaident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  (luorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PliHSIDlNO  OKKK'KK  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORTON  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  finally  reached  an  aKroement  ena- 
blini,'  us  to  proceed  t(i  a  constructive 
debate  and  eventually  the  pas.sa^'e  of 
this  bill  which  reauthorizes  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Hroadcastinn.  I 
have  spoken  of  my  support  more  than 
once  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  the 
outstanding'  cultural  and  educational 
entertainment  which  public  hroadc  -st- 
injr  stations  provide  to  thousands  of 
viewers  each  year  and  I  wish  to  ilo  so 
once  atrain  toda.v. 

Durin^,'  the  time  between  last  March 
when  the  Senate  first  took  up  the  de- 
flate on  S.  1.5(M,  .111(1  today,  many  an 
editorial  pa«e  from  the  Washinnton 
Post  to  the  Spokesman  Review  in  Spo- 
kane. WA  have  run  contrasting  opin- 
ions debatinj;  whether  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcast ini,'  should  be  fi- 
nanced, in  part,  by  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment. Both  sides  of  the  debate  au'ree, 
for  the  most  part,  that  CPli  provides 
first-rate  proKiamminK.  The  atiiee- 
ment.  for  many,  stops  here. 

Proponents  of  retluced  fundintj  or  the 
abolition  of  funding  put  forward  two 
basic  ar^fumenls.  First.  Government 
support  represents  only  17  percent  of 
CPHs  total  budget  and  clearly,  they 
ai'Kue.  the  volume  of  private  and  cor- 
porate donations  could  easily  make  up 
for  the  Goveinment-funileil  portion  of 
its  budnet.  Second,  each  Mcmljcr  t)f 
this  Chamber  is  cot^nizant  of  the  budk'- 
et  defii.'it  which  looms  before  this  Na- 
tion. It  is  becomint,'  increasingly  more 
and  more  difficult  to  explain  funding 
priorities  to  our  constituents.  How  can 
we,  in  liRht  of  the  many  spending  pri- 
orities which  we  have  as  a  nation,  ra- 


tionalize spending  $11  billion  over  the 
next  4  years  on  television. 

While  these  art:uments  are  only  two 
of  the  many  put  forward  by  opponents 
of  this  bill,  proponents  of  Federal  fund- 
in»;  of  the  Corporation  for  Publi( 
Broadcast int^  this  Senator  inchi<led 
believe  that  funding'  for  CPH  is  not  an- 
other example  of  frivolous  and  wasteful 
Government  spendinjj. 

I  challent^e  opponents  of  this  le^,'lsla- 
tion  to  tell  the  students  in  Yakima, 
WA,  that  innovative  satellite  hookups 
with  the  University  of  Washington  pro- 
viding' advanced  mathematics  instruc- 
tion and  courses  in  forei>;n  lanpua^e 
are  not  a  worthwhile  investment  of 
Federal  funds.  The  students  and  their 
parents  will  ar«ue.  as  will  their  future 
employers,  that  fundint^  Uir  public 
broadcastint?  is  an  investment  which 
the  Government  needs  to  continue  be- 
cause, in  the  case  of  Yakima  area 
schools,  PBS  prok'iamminj,'  extends 
educational  opportunities,  which,  when 
put  into  practice  further  down  the 
road,  will  sp«dl  jobs  and  e(;onomic  op- 
portunities for  many  Yakima  area 
yount,'  people 

Kach  of  us  in  this  Chamber  today  is 
familiar  with  the  innovative  and  di- 
verse proKiammink'  alteinatives  that 
public  broadcasting:  provides.  I  have 
spoken  previously  about  the  need  for 
balanced  projjrammintj  selections  to  be 
made  available  to  viewers  and  I  reit- 
erate this  point  today.  I  believe  that 
the  Stevens  amendment,  on  lialance. 
will  help  to  ensure  a  strong.  e(iuitable 
distribution  of  pro^'iamminK.  airing 
both  sides  of  the  many  controversial  is- 
sues of  our  times. 

Public  broadcastin>,'  provides  count- 
less hours  of  both  cultural  and  edu- 
cational entertainment  for  thousands 
of  citizens  across  our  Nation.  And.  al- 
thoujjh  this  Senat(}r  realizes  all  too 
well  that  Congress  should  limit  spend- 
int,'.  the  hii,'h  rate  of  return  on  the  Gov- 
ernments  small  investmt^nt  in  CPH 
makes  it.  iiulte  simply,  one  of  the  few 
Government-funded  entities  which,  for 
the  most  part,  the  Congress  and  the 
American  public  auree  upon  as  money 
well  spent. 

Mr  BRKAIIX  Mr.  President.  1  rise  in 
support  of  the  Publii'  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Bioadca.stinK  Act. 

While  some  Members  of  Congress  and 
some  in  the  news  media  hik'hlik'ht  one 
or  two  programs  in  order  to  exploit 
what  in  their  view  is  wront;  with 
public  television  and  America  today.  I 
want  to  tAke  just  a  moment  to  tell  my 
coUea^'ues  about  some  of  the  very  best 
public  television  has  to  offer,  and  some 
of  the  very  ttesl  that  is  planned  for  the 
coming'  months. 

Shows  such  as  ■Frontline"  and  the 
■'MacNeilLehrer  News-Hour"  or  "All 
ThinKS  Considered"  are  shining'  exam- 
ples of  insightful  and  meaningful  pub- 
lic television  and  radio.  Hut  public  tel- 
evision and  public  radio  are  more  than 
just  politics  and  pulilic  affairs 


Many  public  television  stations.  Mi 
President.  su<  )i  .i  WYKS  in  New  Orle- 
ans, I. A.  WLl'H  in  Baton  R<)u^,'t>.  LA. 
and  WfyrA,  the  OaKship  station  here  in 
Washington.  DC  spend  up  to  one-third, 
and  sometimes  more,  of  their  air-time 
on  children's  protrrams.  such  as  "Ses- 
ame Street"  and  numerous  others  de- 
si^;ned  to  educate  and  enlit,'hten  chil 
dren.  And  many  more  hours  are  spt'iit 
on  prime-time  ptMfcjr-marue  and  enter- 
tainment prowrammint;  of  remarkable 
qualit.y. 

The  series  titled  "In  Performance  at 
the  White  House"  opened  the  White 
House  and  the  first  family  to  millions 
of  Americans  to  visit  the  Carter's,  the 
Reau'ans,  and  even  the  Bush's.  Thi'ou^rh 
this  entertainink'  series,  Americans  saw 
the  musical  t.vstes  of  our  presidents  re- 
flected in  fii'st-rate  talent,  as  stars 
such  a  Vladimir-  Horowitz,  .-Nndr-es 
Segovia.  Gene  Kelly.  Merle  Ha^tjard. 
Dizzie  Gillespie.  Liza  Minelli.  John 
Denver,  and  many  others  performed 
from  the  East  Room  at  the  White 
House. 

F''or  year.-  UI.T.X  lias  brouk'ht  us  two 
major  conceits  performed  by  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  on  the  t^rounds  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol  and  br'oadcast  natlonwjit' 
over  the  public  broadcasting'  system,  i 
am  tellinj;  m.y  coUeat^ue.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  if  we  did  not  alread.y  have 
public  radio  and  television,  wed  have 
to  invent  it! 

A  vivid  series  produced  last  year  by 
Ken  Burns,  an  independent  television 
pr-oducer-,  r-eopcned  America's  e.yes  to 
the  hur-t.  pains,  anil  ^'lowth  of  a  nation 
confronted  by  its  bit^nest  challenge 
since  its  founding:,  as  the  letters  and 
imak'es  of  the  Civil  War  came  to  life  on 
public  television.  That  epic  series  won 
critical  a«claim  from  many,  includrntj 
the  Senator,  and  could  not  have  been 
produced  without  the  commitment  by 
this  Compress  and  many  other-s  to  qual- 
ity public  television  and  radio  pro- 
>;  ramming. 

Public  radio  has  captured  the  imaj?i- 
nation  and  lo.yal  following  of  millions 
of  listeners  with  "Mornint::  Kdition.  " 
"Marketplace."  Fresh  Air.  "  and  "Car 
Talk.  "  to  Name  a  P'ew  P^xamples  of  its 
excellent  array  of  prot^rammin«. 

So.  Mr.  President,  these  are  just 
some  of  the  many  productions  and  per- 
formances alread.v  assembled  by  public 
television  and  radio.  Contcress  should 
be  justly  proud  of  its  role  in  supporting 
these  forms  of  education  and  enrich- 
ment in  the  lives  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. But  if  these  achievements  are  not 
enoujjh.  let  me  tjive  a  preview  of  some 
((uality  programs  that  are  coming'  soon 
to  a  public  TV  channel  near'  each  of 
you. 

To  my  fi'iends  who  ha'l  from  the 
k'r-eat  expanse  in  this  countr.v  known  as 
the  West,  .you  can  look  forward  to  a  se- 
ries that  explores  the  ruji^ed  trans- 
formation of  the  West,  from  the  first 
Indian  settlements,  to  initial  European 
encounters,  to  turn-of-the-centur.y  k'Io- 


riiir;it  ion  by  ("i-aftsmen  and  let^emi 
builders.  The  producer's  pi'omi.se  per 
sonal  insik'hts  and  stoiylellinL;.  t^ath 
eied  fi'om  diaries  of  cowpuncheis.  mi.s- 
sionaries.  and  homesteader's,  combined 
with  the  sp<?ctacular  beauty  that 
(omes  fr'om  all  the  West  has  to  offer. 
From  the  ruRtJ^ed  Plains  to  the  Rocky 
M.nintains.  from  the  Lone  Star  State 
to  the  Arizona  desei't  and  the  Califor- 
nia coast,  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
to  .\laska  and  Hawaii  this  .series.  Mr. 
Pi'esident.  will  tell  an  important  stoi'y 
with  a  wide  I'arik'e  of  vi(^wp()ints. 

,\nolhcr'  inter'estin^f  production  beinu 
planned  is  the  story  of  tiansportation. 
This  sei'ies  titled  appropriately  ■■Com- 
ing' and  Goint?"  deals  with  one  of  our 
most  basic  and  fundainciual  industries, 
which  is  lai'k'ely  ik'ncn'l  I'V  much  of 
our  mass  media.  This  scries  promises  a 
hai'd  look  into  potential  solutions  for 
our  Nation's  present  and  future  infra- 
stiiKture  and  transportation  <hal- 
Icn^'cs. 

Still  another  series  addi'essca  Ameri- 
ca's future  role  in  the  world  economic 
marketplace.  With  Eui'ope  uniting  and 
the  cold  war  consit,'ned  to  hisloi-y.  our 
futur'e  r-ests  on  our-  ability  to  deal  witli 
current  domestic  problems,  and  nui 
ability  to  compete  in  a  j^lobal  ccun- 
omy.  This  .series.  '-Challen^'e  to  Amer- 
ica." will  examine  tou«h  choices  facinf,' 
postelection  America  in  1993.  including 
our  Nation's  capabilities  in  business, 
science,  worker  tr-ainin^f.  and  capital 
formation,  measured  a+fainst  models  in 
Japan  and  Germany.  The  u'oal  of  the 
series  is  to  analyze  pi'oblems  and  offer 
positive  stratejjies  to  solve  them. 

America's  public  television  and  radio 
prour-ammint,'  has  bcidmr  ,i  model,  in 
fact  a  para^'on.  Mr-.  I'l-snlint .  of  the 
kind  of  public  telecommunications 
that  Amei-icans  have  a  ri^ht  to  expect 
as  a  fulfillment  of  their  fii'st  amend 
ment  leu'acy.  If  wo  didn't  ah'eady  have 
it.  we  should  ii.i\'  lo  invent  it.  We 
should  continue  to  provide  incentives 
for  the  development  of  quality  pro- 
ui-ammint,'.  including  that  offend  hv 
i  ndc[H'ndent  pr'oducers. 

Finally.  I  have  saved  the  best  up- 
coming public  television  piotJri'ammink' 
for  last.  A  major  and  exciting'  work  is 
underway  to  wr'ite  the  history  of  jazz. 
And  nowhere  is  the  sinrv  loiil  more 
I'lrcefully  and  elo(iuenM,\  cvriy  day 
.md  every  ninht  than  in  i!ir  >  lown- 
j.  wi'!  .'ity  of  Louisiana,  thr  u'r.uni  <  ity 
Niw  Oi'lcaiis. 

'111.'  lii^i  iMit  of  the  sei'ies  will  he  ti- 
I  hm!  'I'lit'  .Swing  Year's."  and  will  i-cri'e- 
,i'.  !hr  tl.iMir  and  ex<  Mi'diitii  hI'  the 
IMUs  and  1940's  for  the  million.^  who 
lived  it.  And  for  the  younger  geticia 
lions,  it  will  inli'oduce  them  to  th>- 
iTi.iu'u  of  hot  southern  ja/,/  iin.xr.i  with 
iiu;  Illy  sf)phis!  icat  ion. 

This  toe-tapping  series  will  im  ludr 
'wo  moi'c  pi  odii.t  ions  of  t.hi-ee  lo  four 
programs  ..nli.  titled  "The  Early 
Vc.ii.s"  .iiiil  ■  Hcliop  ,iiiil  Hcyonij  "  Tticy 
will    trai'f    yv/:..   from    its    19th    century 


rnoi;..  to  it>  pii-scnt    U-gcnds  and  cntcr- 
t.iiiicrs 

Ml.  I'li'.-nli'iit .  It  was  fcported  I'c- 
(cntiy  !  !ia!  oiic-thiid  of  students  in 
gi-ades  1  to  H  (lo  not  read  they  watch 
television:  on  tlir  average.  6  hour's  a 
day.  If  they  arc  going  to  watch  tele- 
vision, and  wo  i  aniiot  stop  them,  then 
let's  put  (iu.dity  programs  on  the  air 
worth  wall  hitu;.  .uui  no\  leave  all  their 
choices  to  tlio  lowest  coiiinioii  denomi- 
nator m  the  iiiaikot  placi:. 

I  h.ii)iion  to  I'f  .1  tan  of  jazz,  I  also  am 
.1  tati  of  piuhlu  television  and  radio. 
.And  .1^  I  have  mentioned,  j.izz  is  just 
one  ol  thi'  many  subjects  that  only  the 
pulilic  communications  mediums  are 
willing  to  tackle. 

Tlic  kind  of  t  cU'vision  and  f.idio  I  .tin 
talking  about.  Mr.  Prosuion!.  is  not 
just  a  pleasant,  .iddition  to  the  quality 
of  our  lives:  public  I'adio  and  television 
are  essential  if  we  are  to  become,  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  said  so  eloquently, 
"the  hot  tor  .mgi'ls  of  our  nature."  If  wo 
did  not  .ilro.idy  h.ivo  tho  pi'ogi'amming 
of  pulilio  radio  and  television,  we 
should  ho  ro(juiro(i  to  pursue  its  inven- 
tion. Mr.  Piesidont 

Mr.  HKNTSEN.  Mr  I'losidont.  I  rise 
today  m  support  of  S.  l.Wl.  the  Public 
■i'oloroinniunicai  ions  Act  of  1991.  intro- 
dui  cd  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Haw-ail.  Senator  D.aniki.  Inoi^VK. 
This  legislation,  of  whuh  1  am  a  co- 
sponsor,  authoi'izes  appropriations  for 
Ilio  Corporation  for'  Put)lic  Broadcast- 
ing ICi'Hj.  which  has  fostered  the 
growth  of  public  television  and  radio. 
Since  19(i7.  when  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing .\v\  was  enacted.  CPB  has  provided 
our  Nation's  citizens  with  invaluable 
educational,  infoi-mat  ional.  and  cul- 
tural programming.  It  has  maintained 
a  commitment  to  linking  the  need  of 
American  business  to  have  a  competi- 
tive, well-educated  workforce  with  the 
.Uu!it\-  of  public  telecommunications 
lo  develop  and  deliver  high-quality, 
low-cost  educational  materials  to  stu- 
dents anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

In  signing  tho  I'ublic  Broadi-asting 
.■\rt  of  1967.  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
made  thio  following  comments,  which 
clearly  aitioulaio  tho'  historical  signifi- 
cance of  piililK  broadcasting  in  this 
countr.v: 

While  wf  work  every  day  to  produce  new 
tjooUs  and  to  create  new  wealth,  we  want 
incst  of  all  to  enrich  man's  spirit.  That  is 
the  pui-pose  of  [The  Public  Broadcasting 
.\ct].  It  will  give  a  wider  and.  I  think. 
stronKer  voice  to  educational  radio  and  tele- 
vision by  providing  funds  for  Ijroadcast  fa- 
cilities. It  will  launch  a  niajoi-  study  of  tele- 
vision's use  in  the  Nations  classroom  and  its 
potential  use  throughout  the  world. 

Finally,  and  most  impoi'tant.  it 
liuilds  a  now  institution:  the  Corpora- 
lion  for  Puhlir  Broadcasting.  This  Cor- 
poration will  assist  stations  and  pro- 
diK'oi's  who  aim  for  the  best  in  liroad- 
ca.sting:  good  music,  exciting  plays, 
and  broadcasting  reports  on  the  whole 
fascinating  range  of  human  activity.  It 
will  try  to  prove  that  education  can 
also  be  exciting. 
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So  today  we  rededicate  a  part  of  the  air- 
waves- which  belong  to  al)  the  people— and 
we  dedicate  them  for  the  enlightenment  of 
all  the  people.  I  believe  that  the  time  ha.s 
come  to  stake  another  claim  in  the  name  of 
all  the  people,  stake  a  claim  ba.sed  upon  the 
combined  resources  of  communications.  I  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  to  enlist  the  com- 
puter and  the  satellite,  as  well  as  television 
and  radio,  and  to  enlist  them  in  the  cause  of 
education. 

Ml  President,  these  words  are  as  rel- 
evant now  as  they  w-ere  2b  .year's  a^o. 
CPB's  mission,  now  as  in  1967.  is  to  fa- 
cilitate the  growth  of  the  Public 
Broadcast mt:  Sysioni  and  the  develop- 
ment of  quality  programming  that  ad- 
dresses the  needs  of  the  .American  pub- 
in  .  particularly  its  educational  needs. 
By  authorizing  appropriations  to  sup- 
poi't  public  broadcasting,  we  can  bring 
education  equity  to  those  citizens  who 
are  currentl.v  not  receivinpr  the  best 
that  our  educational  system  has  to 
offer. 

Our  country  faces  no  greater  need  or 
challenge  than  improving  education 
and  upgrading  our  workforce.  Educat- 
ing and  informing  the  public  has  been 
the  ultimate  objective  of  each  of  the 
activities  undertaken  by  CPB  since  its 
inception.  We  must  continue  to  support 
this  effort. 

CPB  supports  a  variety  of  programs 
to  fulfill  its  mission  general  audience 
progi'ams.  children's  programs,  instruc- 
tional television  for  grade  schools  and 
high  schools,  telecoui'ses  for  colleges, 
in-service  training  for  teachers,  and 
outreach  in  local  communities. 

In  my  home  State  of  Texas,  public 
television  plays  a  vita  role  in  the  edu- 
cational process.  In  some  of  the  poorest 
areas  (if  Texas,  public  television  has 
taken  a  Iront  and  center  role  in  trying 
to  enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  our 
people.  In  the  Rio  Grande  V'alley.  read- 
ing and  language  skills,  as  measui'cd  by 
standaidized  national  tests,  are  far 
below  tho  national  average.  One  pviblic 
television  station  in  Harlingen.  TX. 
KMHH  TV.  went  to  the  local  school 
ijoard  to  offer  its  assistance  in  address- 
ing this  problem.  Subsequently,  a  local 
partnership  with  local  school  districts 
in  the  area  was  developed  to  provide 
hundi-eds  of  educational  and  instruc- 
tional progi'ams  to  over  80.000  students 
in  south  Texas.  The  station  also  estab- 
lished a  daily  after'school  pi'ogram  to 
assist  youngsters  in  improving  their 
reading  skills  while  they  await  their 
parent's  arrival  home  from  work. 

KLRU  TV  in  Austin.  TX.  offers  over 
100  instructional  television  series  to 
area  K  12  teacher's  during  each  school 
year,  thereby  reaching  over  100.000  pub- 
lic an<i  private  school  childi'en.  The 
station  provides  educators  with  print 
and  utilization  ti'aining  support  with 
Its  sub.scripti on-based  service.  KLRU  is 
aiso  a  potential  site  for  the  CPB-sup- 
ported  1992  93  teacher  training  insti- 
tute which  trains  teachers  to  use 
emerging  teaching  toihnologies  (>ffec- 
tively. 
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KKKA  TV  in  Diilliis.  TX.  has  spon- 
sored an  outrrach  piokfiam  to  instruct 
child  care  providers  nn  the  visi;  of  'Hes- 
ame  Strpet"  to  loach  preschool -a^fid 
children.  Furthermore.  KLHN  TV  in 
San  Antonio  has  consistently  provided 
a  variety  of  innovative  pro^'rams  aimed 
at  helping  children  impiove  their  aca- 
demic skills. 

Public  radio  also  plays  an  important 
role  in  providing  services  to  local  com- 
munities. Public  radio  stations  in 
Texas  provide  educational,  informa- 
tional and  cultural  proKramminj,'  that 
commercial  radio  stations  usually  do 
not  provide.  Notably,  public  radio  is 
often  the  main  source  of  comprehen- 
sive local  and  national  news  for  local 
communities. 

Generally,  Cl'H  offers  a  variety  of 
pronramminu'  to  address  our  Nation's 
educational  needs.  Consider  the  follow- 
inK. 

Instructional  programs  make  up  65 
percent  of  the  daily  public  television 
schedule  and.  with  that  service.  29  mil- 
lion students  are  provided  access  to 
hish-qualit.v  educational  materials  in 
vital  subjects  such  as  readinjr.  mathe- 
matics and  sciences. 

Over  the  years.  CPB  has  helped  to 
funfl  the  creation  of  video-  and  audio- 
based  colle^fe  courses  and  the  dem- 
onstration of  advanced  technolo>,'ies  for 
use  in  education  such  as  computers, 
laser  discs,  communications  networks, 
and  intc^ractive  video  which  aie  now 
available  to  faculty  and  students. 

To  encourage  teac^hers  to  make  the 
most  of  available  protjramminw  by 
linkinj,'  material  in  textbooks  to  in- 
structional prot^rams  that  cover  the 
same  topics,  CPU  has  published  cor- 
relations to  science  textbooks  foi'  se- 
ries such  as  "Up  Close  and  Natural" 
and  "Communit.v  of  I>ivin(,'  Think's." 
CPB  funds  tea(^her's  t,'uides  for  all 
major  children's  series  such  as  "3  2  1 
Contact  "  and  "Siiuare  One  TV  "  These 
Kuides  help  build  lesson  plans  and  pro- 
vide followup  activities  for  teachers  to 
use  in  the  classroom. 

CPB  has  als<i  funded  Kdison  edu- 
cational information  services  online 
an  advanced  nationwide  computer  net- 
work that  connects  teacheis  with  a 
numlier  of  information  databases.  This 
database  netwoi-k  allows  teachers  to 
research  educational  materials,  review 
new  material,  and  see  which  of  the 
hundreds  of  instructional  television  se- 
I'ies  cui-rently  available  can  be  incor- 
porated into  t  hell'  lesson  plans. 

Another  CPB  project  is  ••liCarnink' 
Link'  Developed  by  WNKT'New  York, 
Learning'  Link  provides  public  tele- 
vision prok'ram  descriptions,  \onti- 
ranjje  schedules,  and  an  avenue  foi-  ex- 
chan^ini,'  teachin>,'  tips. 

CPB  also  providers  fundintf  for  the 
Independent  Television  Service  |ITVS|. 
which  was  mandated  on  a  bipaitLsan 
basis  b.v  Contrress  in  1988  to  "addre.ss 
the  needs  of  unserved  and  underserved 
audiences,    particularly    childrt-n    and 


iiiiii.ii  ii  if.->.  .sni>  1  i;  .'..I.-  I  ..i.iblished. 
ITV.s  has  sought  to  fulfill  its  mission 
by  .solicitinu'  propo.sals  from  independ- 
ent filmmakers,  providinj,'  funding'  and 
other  suppt)rt  ne<essar,v  to  develop  the 
proposals,  and  ultimately  making'  them 
available  for  free  broadcast  on  the  Na- 
tion's public  television  stations.  No 
ITVS-supported  programs  have  been 
aired  as  yet.  because  initial  grants 
awards  were  not  made  until  this  past 
December.  However.  I  expect  that  sev- 
eral pio^rams  will  beK'in  to  appear  on 
broailiast  schedules  in  Texas  and  na- 
tionwide next  year, 

I  stated  in  my  additional  views  to  the 
committee  report  on  thi*  Public-  Tele- 
communications Act  of  1988  that:  'Our 
Public  Broadcasting'  System  has  the 
unique  ability  to  provide  educational 
and  instructional  pro«rammink'  di- 
rectl.v  to  the  home  and  to  supplement 
the  information  provided  to  our 
schools  and  universities  as  well."  It  is 
imperative  that  we  continue  our  com- 
mitment to  public  broadcastinK'  .so  that 
all  Americans  today  can  continue  to  be 
inspired  b.y  and  to  learn  through  this 
powerful  and  impoitant  resource.  The 
(luality  of  life  for  all  Americans  will  be 
vastly  improved  for  kjenerations  to 
come  if  we  devote  sufficient  time  and 
resources  to  developing'  the  edu- 
cational process. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  urjje  my 
( olleatjues  to  support  the  important 
legislation  before  us  today. 

Mr.  CR.AIG.  Mr.  President,  some  in- 
correct assumptions  have  been  made 
about  my  position  on  the  reauthoriza- 
tion lejflslation  tor  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcast int^.  I  want  to  set  the 
record  straight;  1  am  not  here  to  kill 
Bin^  Bird.  Lik<?  man.y  others,  I  have  con- 
cerns that  some  of  the  protjrammiiik' 
CPB  funds  has  been  overly  political, 
and  have  asked  the  appropriate  offi- 
cials to  strive  for  greater  balance  in 
the  future.  But  I  have  no  plans  to  ter- 
minate Federal  fundintr. 

The  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
castini,'  has  an  impoitant  function;  it 
serves  as  the  national  organization, 
promotini,'  the  development  of  public 
radio  and  lt?levision  broadcasting'  and 
nonbroadcast  teleconmiunications 

technology  in  the  United  States.  Its 
mandate  is  to  provide  hiu'h  cjualit.v  edu- 
cational, informational,  and  cultural 
proKramminu  for  all  Americans.  I  am 
supportive  of  the  CPB.  and  of  this  man- 
date. In  carryint,'  out  its  mandate.  CPB 
has  played  an  important  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  rural  America,  providintj 
a  source  of  information  and  protrram- 
minu  that  is  entertaining  and  edu- 
cational. 

My  concern  about,  this  legislation  is 
not  the  value  of  the  CPB.  What  I  do 
(luestion  is  the  level  of  increased  fund- 
ing that  this  legislation  would  author- 
ize. I  have  seen  fit,'ures  ran^ini^  from  39 
percent  to  approximately  5()  pendent. 
Neither  of  these  levels  is  acceptable. 
At  a  time  when  this  Nation  is  facing  a 


bud^;et  deficit  of  well  ovci  i.;lX)  liillii)!.. 
it  is  unreasonable  to  consider  providintr 
any  protjram  an  increase  of  this  lev<;l. 

The  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
cast intc  says  its  reciuest  for  a  39  percent 
increase  is  neces.sary  to  expand  its  role 
in  developint;  and  broadcast int^  edu- 
cational proj^rammint,'.  This  is  an  ad- 
mirable t,'oal.  and  one  I  support.  Indeed, 
for  too  lont,'.  Contirress  has  >jotten  away 
with  heintj  able  to  fun<l  nearly  any- 
thing' anybody  wanted.  No  priorities 
had  to  he  set;  no  hard  c^hoices  made. 
However,  if  CPB  chooses  this  to  be  the 
focus  of  its  efforts,  then  it  should  set 
some  priorities  within  its  current 
liudwet  to  reflect  that  desire. 

The  Government  is  not  an  endless 
we'll  of  mone.v.  Many  jjood  ideas  surface 
all  the  time,  and  we'd  like  to  be  able  to 
fund  all  of  them.  However,  we  simply 
cannot  afford  that  kind  of  fundint?  phi- 
losophy today. 

The  t.vpical  .American  famil.v  has  to 
set  spenciinK'  priorities,  and  so  should 
the  Contjress.  In  this  time  of  $3()0-plus 
billion  budtret  deficits  and  trillions  of 
dollars  worth  of  national  debt,  we  must 
make  those  toui^h  choices. 

That  is  why  I  am  here  to  support  my 
colleague.  Mr.  LoTT.  His  amendment 
would  authorize  $82.5  million  for  the 
CPB.  which  etjuals  $275  million  per  .year 
over  the  next  3  years.  This  amendment 
is  beinR  portra.ved  as  a  spendint;  freeae. 
However,  when  you  compare  it  with 
the  levels  of  fundi n>f  that  were  appro- 
priated over  the  last  3  .years,  it  equals 
an  increase  of  4  percent  in  funding. 
This  is  still  a  more  fiscall.y  responsible 
approach  than  the  requested  increase. 

I  hope  that  my  colleatfues  share  my 
desire  to  t,'et  the  budget  deficit  under 
control  and  will  support  amendinK^  this 
legislation  to  provide  for  a  more  rea- 
sonable level  of  increase.  With  a  budk'et 
deficit  of  well  over  $;i(X)  billion,  we 
should  not  be  passing  lok'islation  au- 
thorizing' a  39-percent  increase  for  any 
prou'ram. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  25  years,  public  broadcastinif  has 
continxied  to  demonstrate  its  impor- 
tance and  value  to  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  it  deserves  c'ont  inued  Federal 
support. 

At  their  best,  public  radio  and  TV  are 
uniciue  democratic-  institutions  that 
offer  a  vital  meeting  place  for  Ameri- 
cans from  all  walks  of  life.  Throut,'h 
hundreds  of  public  radio  and  television 
stations  across  the  country.  Americans 
have  unparalleled  access  to  a  vital 
source  of  information,  cnliffhtenmenl. 
and  enrichment. 

The  quality  and  diversit.v  of  pro- 
k'ramminK  available  on  public  broad- 
castin>c  stations  across  this  country 
arc  unmatched.  These  programs  touch 
the  lives  of  over  87  million  viewers 
each  week.  More  than  I  million  Utahns 
watch  and  listen  to  public  television 
and  radio  each  week,  Foi-  man.v  Utahns 
and  others  throutrhout  the  country  in 
small,  rural  towns,  public  broadcasting 


is  their  only  link  with  tin-  vi  v  l»  .--i  m 
music,  dance,  ami  (irani.i    I'lihlic  radio 
has    tartjeted   any    luiiclinu'    iiu  rease    to 
expand  its  servict\s  to  rural  .uni  ujni'M 
siM-ved  audiences. 

But  public  broadcastinj?  is  more  th.iii 
television  and  radio  worth  watching 
and  hearing,'.  It  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
quality  of  life  in  local  communities, 
serving'  area  businesses,  schools,  and 
colleties. 

Public  television  has  lonj^  been  an  es 
senlial  educational  resource  to  corn- 
niunities  across  America.  More  than 
:<n.0()0  hours  of  instructional  and  edu- 
ciitional  protrrams  are  distributed  by 
public  television  to  homes,  schools,  and 
universities  each  year.  In  Utah,  more 
than  250.000  schoolchildren  receive  in- 
struction each  week  throu'^h  Utah's 
public  television  stations.  This  year, 
three  of  Utah's  public  broadcasters  are 
combininiif  their  resources  to  raise 
awareness  of  how  parents  can  become 
more  involved  in  their  children's  edu- 
cation. 

At  a  time  when  an  investment  in 
educating:  our  youth  is  imperative, 
public  television  is  planning,'  to  expand 
its  educational  activities  in  support  of 
a  national  atjenda  articulated  by  this 
Cont,'ress  and  the  administration. 

Public  broadcastint^  provides  a  valu- 
able service  to  Americans  and  to 
Utahns.  who  feel  so  stronMrly  about  its 
role  in  their  communities  that  they 
help  to  support  it.  In  Utah  alone,  more 
than  ,50.000  ix'ople  support  their  public 
television  and  radio  stations  with  an 
annual  tjift.  Few  other  organizations 
enjoy  such  broad  public  support. 

For  every  dollar  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment t^ives  to  public  broadcasting,  the 
station.s  rai.se  over  6  from  non-Fedeial 
sources.  Clearly,  Federal  funds  spent 
on  public  broadcastint?  are  a  modest  in- 
vestment Kiven  the  return  Americans 
receive. 

It  is  understandable  that,  there  are 
concerns  about  a  few  of  the  programs 
on  public  radio  and  television.  Once  in 
a  while,  there  will  be  somethint,'  that 
one  of  us  does  not  like.  I  have  been  irri- 
tated by  a  few  programs  my.self.  How- 
ever, we  must  keep  in  mind  that  the 
programs  we  find  to  be  controversial 
represent  a  very  small  percentaije  of 
overall  prourammiiiK- 

To  deny  funding;  on  the  basis  of  these 
few  piOKianis  and  some  of  our  personal 
likes  and  dislikes  would  be  a  disservice 
to  our  constituents  who  have  come  to 
depend  on  public  broadcastintf  as  a 
healthy  forum  for  unfettered  public 
discourse,  a  marketplace  of  differing' 
ideas  and  viewpoints,  and  a  voice  for 
tolerance  and  understanding.  VVe  can- 
not overlook  the  sit,'nificant  contribu- 
tion that  pul)lic  broadcasting:  has  made 
and  will  ((intinuc  to  make  for  this 
count  1  \ 

Mr.  Ki;.\Nl';iiV.  .Ml.  I'lcsidciU.  I  sup- 
port the  pendini,'  bill  and  the  construc- 
tive compromises  that  have  been 
achieved   in   recent    weeks,  and   I  urt,'e 


the   Si-iiatr   til   .ippi'dve  this   importaii! 
intMsurc, 

Unfoi-r  unatcly.  thi-  lanipaiuti  ai;aiiis! 
till-  Corpoi-at  ion  tbi  I'ublu  liioaiii  a.^t - 
ini;  ha.s  htH'ti  fiili  of  di.stortioti  and 
(ii.-^informauon.  But  in  tin-  weeks  since 
the  bill  fii-.^t  c  anic  licluif  the  .Senate  in 
February,  the  unwarranted  attacks 
have  ti(>en  cffcr  tivcly  i-ebutted.  and  the 
lull  r,ui  iiiovr  tniward  with  Its  basic 
prot^rams  and  essential  mission  intact. 

Thi.s  :>  a  Federal  protiram  that 
works,  that  has  worke<i  well,  and  that 
has  made  significant  contril)«t  ions  to 
our  heritat^e  and  to  our  understanding 
of  our  history.  Enactment  of  this  leu'is- 
lation  will  help  to  ensure  that  it  con- 
tinues to  do  so  in  the  future. 

The  Cl'H  :>  an  exceptional  enterprise, 
and  evei-y  .Anieriv  an  with  a  television 
.set  knows  that.  \Vf;iiH  m  Massachu- 
setts is  an  outstandiim  example  of  edu- 
cational and  cultural  broadcasting'.  H 
is  one  of  the  Nation's  finest  public 
broadcastint^  stations.  It  is  well  sup- 
ported by  its  viewers  throu^'h  private 
contributions,  in  addition  to  the  public 
support  which  it  receives  and  deserves. 

LarM:e  numbers  of  families  in  commu- 
nities across  the  country  have  come  to 
rely  on  public  broadcasting:  for  its 
worthwhile  educational  programming', 
especially  for  the  ima^'inative  way  it 
can  help  prepare  children  for  the  expe- 
rience of  .school.  A  tireneration  of  chil- 
dren have  f^rown  up  walchint,'  -Sesame 
Street"  and  "Mr.  RoK'ers"  Nci^-hbor- 
hood."  The  classic.  -"Anne  of  Green  Ga- 
bles. "  has  endurint,'  appeal.  And  other 
newer  programs  such  as  ••Where  in  the 
World  is  Carmen  Sandietro."  an  impres- 
sive adventure  in  ijreotjraphy  produced 
jointly  by  WGBH  and  by  WQED  in 
Pittsburf,'h,  are  makintj  clear  that 
yount?  viewers  will  watch  interesting: 
and  educational  protrrams,  if  they  are 
presented  well  and  in  an  entertaining 
way.  and  most  of  all.  if  they  are  avail- 
able. 

Some  of  the  most  critically  ac- 
claimed television  documentaries  in  re- 
cent years  have  been  presented  throuj^h 
the  CPB.  includint,'  the  brilliant  .series 
of  the  Civil  War  and  the  extraordinary 
history  of  the  civil  rights  movement. 
•'H.ves  on  the  Prize."  Many  Americans 
who  cannot  afford  to  travel  have  been 
able  to  watch  performances  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera.  Lincoln  Center  and 
.■\mei-ican  Playhouse  Theatre. 

These  and  many  other  programs 
should  continue  to  be  available  to  as 
wide  an  audience  as  possible.  CPB 
should,  be  commended  for  the  diver- 
sity, the  depth,  and  the  quality  of  its 
presentations,  not  condemned  and  cas- 
tigated on  the  basis  of  .some  false  no- 
tion of  ideolok'ical  balance  or  political 
correctness. 

In  too  many  debates  in  the  Senate  in 
recent  years  on  the  creative  arts,  the 
principles  of  diversity,  perspective  and 
artistic  freedom  have  been  lost.  Hope- 
fully, throut^h  this  debate  and  the  con- 
structive  let^islation   we  are  about  to 


e!iai  t.  we  have  besun  to  fiMJht  back,  and 
recoup  some  of  the  U5st  >?round.  The 
.•-^inate  is  an  unlikely  and  unsatisfac- 
tory (cnsor.  ami  we  should  not  be  pur- 
suuiK'  that  dead-end  path. 

Mr.  SANFORD  Mi  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  S.  1.504.  the  Public 
Telecommunications  Act  of  1991.  which 
provides  for  increased  funding;  for  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
[CPB]. 

.As  many  of  my  colleaf?ues  know.  25 
years  atJ;o  I  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Carnetrie  Commission  on  Educational 
Television  which  created  the  original 
blueprint  for  educational  television  re- 
sultinti;  in  the  creation  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting.  Ovei-  the 
years.  I  have  been  tremendously 
pleased  by  the  success  of  the  CPB  and 
by  the  hiRh-quality  protjrammint,'  that 
public  broadcasting  has  offered  to 
Americans. 

I  firmly  believe  that  public 
broadcast! nur's  success  lies  in  its  con- 
tinuing,' efforts  to  seek  new  challenges, 
and  in  particular  I  have  always  been 
particularly  impressed  by  CPB  and 
public  broadcasting's  continuing  work 
to  create  and  implement  innovative 
education  projects. 

Public  broadcastinj?  funds  are  used 
heavily  to  support  formal  educational 
efforts.  For  example,  in  my  State  of 
North  Carolina  alone  CPB  funds  are 
beinK  used  to  help  more  than  2.600 
adults  work  towards  a  colle^'e  detrree 
by  taking,'  courses  through  North  Caro- 
lina Public  Television.  In  addition,  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Center  for 
Public  Television  expects  more  than 
5.000  yount,'  persons  to  participate  in 
this  summer's  Reading  Rainbow  Club 
which  encoura^'ps  bet-rinnim,'  readers 
durin}?  the  summer  months. 

Acro.ss  the  country.  CPB  and  public 
broadcasting'  have  helped  to  provide 
Americans  of  all  apes  with  important 
tools  to  develop  their  educational 
skills.  From  preschoolers  who  are  ab- 
sorbint,'  the  buildintr  blocks  of  learnin«- 
throut,'h  programs  like  •Sesame 
Street  "  to  adults  who  are  enhancing- 
their  education  as  well  as  human  po- 
tential throu^,'h  literacy  trainin;,'.  peo- 
ple across  the  United  States  are  usinj,' 
public  broadcasting'  proMrramminM"  to 
ent,'asje  in  lifelont,'  learning. 

Through  the  Public  Telecommuni- 
cations Act.  CPB  aspires  to  strengthen 
the  educational  focus  of  public  broad- 
casting which  has  been  so  successful  in 
the  past .  As  a  .Mcml.H'r  of  the  body  that 
created  CPB  and  as  a  former  educator. 
I  believe  this  bill  wisely  allocates  Fed- 
eral resources  to  assist  CPB  to  meet 
today's  challenge  of  improving  edu- 
cation at  all  levels. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  expand 
significantly  the  i-ole  of  public  broad- 
casting in  developing  and  delivering 
new  educational  programs  and  services. 
For  example,  the  bill's  reauthorization 
levels  would  allow  CPB  to  direct  fund- 
ing toward  a  variety  of  projects  includ- 
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int;  piouiMni.s  that  train  childcaie  piu- 
vidtMs  in  ptvschuol  cilurui  ion:  pi(i- 
tframs  that  Leach  preschoolors  learning' 
and  social  skills;  and  proKiams  that 
train  teachers  and  educators  to  use 
educational  telecommunications  tech- 
noloffies. 

Some  of  my  I'olIeaKues  believe  we 
should  cut  bat:k  our  spending  on  public 
broa(l<-'astintf  and  the  educational  pro- 
grammint,'  it  provides.  However,  the  in- 
creased fundintj  levels  included  in  this 
bill  are  almost  entirely  earmaiked  for 
specific  projects  to  improve  education. 
We  cannot  afford  as  a  country  to  let 
education  slide,  and  Connress  must 
support  CF'H's  efforts  to  expand  publu 
broadcasting's  powerful  role  in  teach- 
intf. 

Public  broadcasting  allows  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  assist  Stale  and 
local  governments  in  education  in  a 
very  real  way,  and  Con^'ress  must  pro- 
mote CPB's  outstanding  and  cost-effi- 
cient efforts  to  expand  public 
broadcastin«:"s  powerful  role  in  teach- 
ing. 

Kach  da.v.  we  are  made  more  and 
more  painfully  aware  of  the  despair  of 
inner-city  .youth  and  the  desperate 
needs  of  our  youn^,'  people  across  tht< 
country.  Increasing  educational  oppor- 
tunities through  public  broadcastinjj  is 
a  wise  investment  in  their  future  and 
the  future  of  our  entire  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  .you  for  the 
opportunity  to  share  my  stront?  sup- 
port for  public  broadcastini^.  and  I  urne 
by  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supp()rtin^,' 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Mrnadcastint,''  at  full  fundint,' 
levels. 

Mr.  WDl'l'DKI)  Mr.  ['resident,  I  en- 
thusiastically support  this  bill.  The 
Corporation  foi-  Public  Hroadcastint'. 
created  in  1967.  already  has  compiled 
an  impressive  history  of  brinu'inn  i|ual- 
it,y  radio  and  television  proMramminn 
to  all  Americans.  Most  of  us  are  famil- 
iar with  public  broadcasting'  throuub 
such  television  shows  as  "Sesame 
Street."  "The  MacNeil'Lchier  News 
Hour,"  and  "The  Civil  War."  Public 
broadcasting,  however,  brint^rs  into  our 
homes  a  whole  world  of  diver.se  pro- 
Ktammintj  includinj,'  Project  Literac.y, 
the  Descriptive  Video  Service  for  the 
blind  and  satellite-transmitted  dis- 
tance learnintj  programs. 

Some  of  m.y  collea>,'ues  have  aruued 
that  public  broadcastini?  is  a  luxur.v 
our  Nation  can  ill  afford.  I  disajjrec. 
The  vast  majority  of  fundint?  for  public 
broadcastin>;  comes  from  private 
sources  only  about  16  percent  of  total 
funding  comes  from  Contjress.  We  need 
to  scrutinize  our  spending'  priorities  as 
the  budget  deficit  continues  to  urow. 
But  I  do  not  atrree  that  the  rit'hest  na- 
tion in  the  world  cannot  spend  a  very 
small  portion  of  its  resources  on  one 
prot,'ram  that  brin(,'o  us  to»?ether  by 
brinKinjc  us  history,  education,  and  cul- 
ture. It's  a  prot;ram  that  works,  and  it 
deserves  our  support. 


.M:  MACK  Ml  President,  I  ri.se  in 
opposition  to  S.  1504.  the  Tele- 
communications Act  of  1991.  While 
many  of  the  programs  which  appear  on 
public  television  are  both  educational 
and  entertaininir.  our  current  budt,'- 
etary  constraints  do  not  justify  sp«Mid- 
intj  1.1  billion  taxpayer  dollars  for  this 
purpose. 

The  debate  on  this  issue  has  been  in- 
tri^uini,'.  Proponents  have  done  a  mas- 
terful public  relations  joli.  turnintr  the 
issue  of  fundin}<  for  public  broadcastinjf 
into  a  referendum  on  free  speech.  It's 
not.  The  issue  is  a  referendum  on  lead- 
ership. 

I  have  supported  free  speech  even 
when  it  was  not.  popular  to  do  so.  On 
t  he  2  Live  Crew  issut\  I  said  Americans 
have  the  riuht  to  listen  to  whatever 
they  cho<Jse  in  the  privacy  of  their  own 
homes.  Words  are  words.  I  believe  in 
the  free  exchange  of  ideas.  America 
need-s  more  freedom,  not  less. 

The  debate  on  public  broadcastings 
content  is  important.  These  are  tax- 
pa.ver  dollars.  Con^'ress  has  every  r\K\\\. 
to  question  how  the  money  is  spent 
for  public  broadcasting  or  for  any  pro- 
gram receivin^r  Government  funds.  Hut 
I  am  not  here  to  judj,'e  public 
broadcasting's  profframminjf.  Who  can 
dispute  the  educational  value  of  such 
ureat  programming  as  "Sesame 
Street"  or  "Wall  Street  Week"  or  the 
recent  "Civil  War"  series?  In  fact, 
who's  to  say  those  promams  and  many 
others  wouldn't,  find  suitce.ss  in  the  free 
market  on  commercial  outlets? 

For  me.  however,  the  issue  is  strictl.y 
a  fiscal  matter.  When  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Hroadcastint,'  (CPBj  was 
founded  m  1967.  some  saw  a  need  to  fill 
the  void  in  education  and  arts  enter- 
tainment not  offered  by  network  pro- 
tjrammintr.  The  void  no  lonjjer  exists. 
One  need  only  scan  the  vast  number  of 
options  offere<l  thi-outrh  cable  tele- 
vision to  see  that  Americans  have  more 
choices  in  proK'ramminn  than  ever  be- 
fore. Publi('  broadcast inu  should  not  be 
a  fundint;  priorit.v. 

Cont^ress  has  lost  all  sense  of  persp«?c- 
tive  when  we  allow  the  debate  over 
fundintf  "Sesame  Street"  to  over- 
shadow the  debate  on  revitalizing'  Main 
Street.  Americans  are  hurtint;.  Younjj 
familit>s  are  slrui,'t,'linK  to  buy  their 
first  home.  Middle-class  Americans  are 
strujjfjlint;  as  ►jovernment  t^ikes  more 
and  more  from  their  paychecks.  Older 
Americans  are  struKi^IiUM'  with  the 
issue  of  paying  for  retirement  and 
health  care.  Yet.  were  willing  to  spend 
over  SI  billion  to  fund  programming 
that  could  likel.y  succeed  on  its  own  in 
the  free  market  without  our  help. 

The  issue  of  funding  public  broad- 
casting is  a  great  example  of  why  a 
constitutional  amendment  requiring  a 
balanced  Federal  budget  is  needed. 
Congress  lacks  the  courage  to  say 
"no."  We  all  talk  about  the  need  to 
bring  the  deficit  under  control  about 
how  we  don't  want  to  pass  along  our 


debt  to  our  children  and  grandchildren. 
Yet.  when  it  comes  time  to  fund  lux- 
u-ies  like  public  broadcasting,  mem- 
bers will  beat  down  the  doors  to  cast  a 

".yes"  vote  and  brag  about  it.  What  hy- 
pocris.y. 

If  we  were  to  eliminate  funding  for 
public  broadcasting  altogether,  would 
it  make  a  large  dent  in  the  deficit? 
Probably  not.  But  we  need  to  start 
somewhere  step  by  step.  We  simply 
cannot  affoi-d  the  proposal  to  fund  pub- 
lic broadc^asting  with  $1.1  liillion  over 
the  next  3  years  at  an  incredible  in- 
crease of  50  p«MTent  over  current  levels. 

I  want  to  stress  to  m.y  colleagues 
that  if  the  Federal  Government  decided 
to  discontinue  funding  for  CPB.  it 
would  not  mean  the  demise  of  public 
television.  Onl.v  17  percent  of  the  entire 
CPB  budget  comes  from  taxpayers.  De- 
mographics show  the  vast  majorit.y  of 
those  who  watch  public  television 
could  well  afford  to  help  make  up  for 
the  17-percent  gap  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment stops  funding  PCB.  By  con- 
trast, le.ss  than  5  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican television  viewing  audience 
watches  public  television.  It  makes  lit- 
tle sense  to  allocate  $1.1  billion  to  ac- 
commodate 5  percent  of  television 
viewei's. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  issue  of  less 
spending,  less  government,  and  more 
freedom.  Public  broadcasting  subsidies 
are  no  longer  needed.  The  free  market 
should  be  the  guide  to  public 
broadcasting's  worth,  not  Congress.  I 
have  made  a  commitment  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Florida  that  I  will  make  tough 
decisions  to  control  Fedeial  spending, 
reduce  America's  $1  trillion  deficit  and 
promote  free  markets.  This  is  one  of 
those  decisions. 

Mr.  SKYMOUR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  Senate  will  vote 
soon  on  final  pa.s.sage  of  .S.  1.50-1.  legisla- 
tion to  reauthorize  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting. 

.■\s  my  colleagues  well  know,  for  the 
past  3  months  S.  1.50-1  has  been  in  legis- 
lative limbo  so  that,  ver.y  important 
concerns  that  1  and  several  Members 
had  with  resp<xt  to  public  broadcasting 
could  be  addressed.  Those  3  months 
were  a  worthwhile  investment.  The  re- 
sult is  a  mu<h  iir.prove<l  i)ill  that  rep- 
resents a  I'esponsible  method  of  ensur- 
ing that  the  .scarctt'  resources  of  the 
F'ederal  Government  are  accounted  for 
and  consistent  with  the  statutory  mis- 
sion of  the  CPB. 

I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  address, 
specificall.y.  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee's amendments  to  the  bill  with  re- 
spect to  disclosure,  and  ob,)ectivity  and 
balance,  which  were  adopted  yester-day. 
These  issues  were  at  the  heart  of  m.y 
concerns  on  the  underlying  bill  and  the 
subject  of  many  meetings  so  the  legis- 
lation since  it  was  first  brought  to  the 
full  Senate  for  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  these 
amendments  can  be  summed  up  in  one 
single  woi'd;  accountabilit.y.  In  today's 


wuid  1)1  .spii.ilm^;  dt.-lu  its.  diui  Ilu- 
gr-owing  likelihood  of  a  balanced  budg- 
et amendment,  accountability  of  tax- 
payer funds  is  critical  'I'hr  .-Xmi  i  n  an 
P<ople  should  be  able  to  know  wh.it 
progr-ams  and  policies  arc  iln  hcm- 
ficiary  of  scar-ce  public  funds,  including 
pul)lic  broadcasting. 

Thai  is  the  essence  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  amendment  with  r-especl  to 
disclosure.  Specifically,  this  amend- 
ment requires  the  CPB  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  public  its  grantmakin^; 
guidelines,  its  rationale  in  the  award- 
ing of  gi-ants.  as  well  as  informatiDii  nii 
the  programs  themselves.  Furiht-i- 
more.  the  CPB  is  restricted  from  pro- 
viding Governr-nent  funds  to  any  inde- 
pendent production  entity  unless  it 
also  provides  the  same  infoi-mation  on 
t  he  dist  ribution  of  these  funds. 

Di.sclosur-e  of  the  CPB's  grantmaking 
procedures  is  an  important  step  to  en- 
sure the  accountability  of  the  CPB  and 
to  maintain  the  publics  trust  and  un- 
dcrstaniling  of  this  important  organiza- 
t  ion. 

However-,  if  we  ar-o  to  achieve  real  ac- 
countability within  the  CPli.  there 
must,  be  a  means  to  evaluate  the  proc- 
ess by  which  programs  are  selected, 
and  deter-mine  if  it  is  consistent  with 
the  goals  and  purposes  of  public  broad- 
casting. A  number  of  programs  air-ed  on 
public  television  have  prompted  many 
Americans  to  question  the  program- 
ming decisions  and  the  decisionrTiaking 
process  of  the  CPB. 

Of  cour-se.  when  the  debate  moves  to 
program  selection,  we  consistently 
hear  the  argument  that  Government 
should  not  be  involved  in  the  .selection 
of  individual  progr'ams.  I  agi'ee.  In  fact, 
that  is  consistent  with  cur'rent  law. 
However,  let  me  r-eniind  my  colleagues 
that  cur-rent  law  requir-es  the  CPB  to 
make  progr-amming  available,  and  I 
(juote.  ■  -.vith  strict  adherence  to  objec- 
tivity and  balance  in  all  programs  or 
series  of  programs  of  a  controversial 
natut-e  *  *  *." 

The  committee's  amendment  with  r-e- 
spect  to  objectivit.y  and  balance  is  de- 
signed to  offer  a  method  to  ensure  that 
this  statutory  i-equirement  is  being 
met.  It  does  so  by,  first,  calling  on  the 
CPB  Boar-d  to  set  up  grievance  piocc- 
dur-e  that  will  allow  the  Amer-icari  pco 
pie  to  present  comments  to  the  Cl'H 
Hoard  on  the  nature  of  the  pr-ogram- 
nilng  or-  other  services  that  are  offei'cd. 
."^icond.  it  calls  on  the  CPB  to  r-eview 
K'sxularly  its  national  pr-ogr-ammint,' 
,ind  determine  if  the  mix  of  cont rover- 
sial  shows  offered  during  the  period  arc 
consistent  with  the  law.  and  take  sti-p.s 
ba.sed  on  its  r-eview  so  ih.U  futmc 
•.-•rants  will  hv  consistent  with  thr 
Cl'H  .-  si  at  11!  iiiv  mission. 

'I'his  .uiifniiitii-nt  answiTS  the  al!-itn- 
p. Ill, III!  i|iirs!iiiii  r.tisi-il  :i  niiinih>  aLio. 
■HiiW  lines  one  arhie\'e  Dhjei  livily  an.l 
(■al.uiie  in  progi'aniinin^'  lis  answer 
is  a  grievance  pini  eiiure  anii  a  mant 
process  within  Cl'H  Uua  can  be  used  as 


tools  lo  aihieve  l),tla!iee.  This  is  a 
so'iimi  .tnswei.  .Ml.  I'lesniep.! .  After  all. 
the  CPB  Is  a  C.oveinnient -funded  en- 
tity. The  KM)als  ami  responsibilities  de- 
si  ribeii  in  the  l.tw  rnusl  lie  tile  goals 
•  tnii  respiinsihilil  les  ot'  the  CPH.  avA 
spie,  ifii  ,,!ly.  the  CPli  Ho, mi. 

In  otliei  words.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  CPB  Hoard's  responsibility,  as  the 
dir-ect  reeipicnt  of  taxpayer-  dollar-s.  to 
maint.un  h.ihinee  m  the  mix  of  con- 
ti'oveisi.U  progranimin^;.  'i'liis  amend- 
inetii  in.tki-s  the  grant  process  the  vehi- 
ele  to  meet  this  statutoi-y  responsibil- 
ity, .tnd  it  does  so  without  getting  Gov- 
ernment into  CPIVs  decisions  on  indi- 
vidual prot,'i  ains. 

.Mr.  President,  it's  important  to  em- 
pliasize  that  these  committee  amend- 
ments do  not  break  new  ground  or  cre- 
at(^  new  policy.  These  amendments  are 
designed  to  reinforce  the  existing  pol- 
icy and  responsibility  of  the  CPB  as  re- 
quii'cd  by  l.iw  It  puts  real  meaning  be- 
hind the  laws  objectivity  and  balance 
requirement  and  by  doing  so.  brings  ac- 
countability in  the  u.se  of  taxpayer  dol- 
lars and  a  positive  r'elat ionship  be- 
tween !l!(  Ci'li.  Pi^^.  and  the  American 
people. 

Overall.  S.  1504  as  amended  strikes  a 
good  balance:  P^or  those  involved  in 
public  broadcasting,  it  repr-esents  a 
continuation  of  the  Federal  Govei'n- 
ment's  commitrnent  to  support  the 
unique,  imaginative  and  educational 
programs  and  services  seen  and  heard 
across  our  Nation.  For  the  American 
taxpayer,  this  legislation  r-epr-esents 
what  I  hope  will  be  the  lieginning  of  a 
ti-end  toward  greater  oversight  and 
greater  accountability  of  how  taxpayer 
dollars  ar-e  spent  to  achieve  important 
Government  goals. 

Mr.  President,  let  there  be  no  mis- 
understanding that  the  efforts  by  many 
of  us  these  past  months  to  achieve  real 
accountability  and  balance  in  public 
broadcasting  should  not  be  seen  as  hos- 
tility to  public  broadcasting  itself. 
Such  an  equation  is  a  grave  distortion. 

My  family  and  I  have  always  enjo.yed 
pubiic  broadcasting.  While  living  in  Or- 
ange County  during  my  days  as  a  small 
businessman  and  mayor  of  Anaheim.  I 
enjoyed  watching  programs  on  KOCH, 
or-  Los  Angeles-based  KCK.T.  .-Xnd  as  a 
State  senator  in  Sacramento,  I  was 
treated  to  fine  programming  on  KVIK. 
As  a  viewer.  I  have  enjoyed  the  high 
quality  of  programiTiin-j  offered  by 
these  public  station^-,  .•\s  an  elected  of- 
ficial. I  t.ike  parlieuiai  interest  and 
pi-ide  in  the  efforts  by  i)ul)lic.  broa<i- 
ea.stcr-s  in  California  to  provide  pi-o- 
gr.ims  that  cnhane<>  thi^  quality  of  a 
I  hilds  education.  prorTiote  awar'eness 
m  iouldie  affairs,  and  celebr-ate  a  com- 
munity's cultur-al  heritage  and  accom- 
piishrTii-nts,  Those  factors  that  have 
distinL'uished  and  .haractei-ized  Cali- 
lorma  eultui-al  diversity.  techno- 
lou'ii  .il  innovation,  and  a  commitment 
!o  a  high  quality  of  life  -can  be  seen  in 
the    In'oad   ai-ray    of  services   and   pro- 


grams produced  and  aired  at  the  local 
level  in  California. 

Certainly,  when  all  of  us  think  of 
public  broadcasting,  we  think  of  "Big 
Bird.  "  the  "Cookie  Monster,  "  "McNeil/ 
Lehrer."  "NOV.^.  .M.isterpiece  Thea- 
ter." ami  "This  Old  House."  All  are 
first  rate  programs.  But  public  tele- 
vision and  radio,  like  politics,  is  local, 
and  it  is  that  element  of  pr-ogramming 
that  is  not  emphasized  enough. 

You  can  see  this  local  initiative  trav- 
eling through  my  own  State  of  Califor- 
nia. In  San  Francisco,  public  station 
KQKI)  ren'nlly  established  the  Center 
for  Kdueatjon  and  Lifelong  Learning 
[CKI.LI  In.  luded  in  CP'.LL,  is  a  school 
.services  unit  that  will  build  on  KQF^D's 
alr-ead.v  successful  instructional  tele- 
vision service.  This  service  assists 
80.000  California  teachers,  and  r-eaches 
out  to  1.7  million  students  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area.  Indeed.  KQED  is 
known  nationally  for  its  tireless  efforts 
to  explore  unique,  innovative  ways  to 
improve  the  quality  of  education 
through  the  use  of  public  broadcasting. 

San  .Jose's  KTKH  joined  with  the 
.Santa  Clara  County  Office  of  Kducation 
Childr-en's  Sc^rvices  Department  to 
launch  a  community  outi-each  project 
that  is  designed  to  integi-ate  children's 
television  programming  into  the  daily 
schedules  of  local  child  care  centers 
and  pi-eschools.  KTEH  is  also  breaking 
n(!w  ground  in  locally  produced  pro- 
gr-amming. In  1991.  KTHH  provided  over 
300  hour's  of  local  programming,  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  900  percent  over 
the  previous  2  year's.  These  prog-rams 
r-ange  from  the  high-technology  news 
magazine,  the  Silicon  Valley  Report,  to 
PetPourri.  a  weekly,  call-in  pet  care 
series. 

In  Rohnhert  Park,  KRCB  has  pro- 
duced 'En  Camino,'  a  monthly  public 
affaii-s  progr-am  in  .Spanish  to  inform 
its  viewers  of  local  issues  of  impor- 
tance, 

Los  Angeles-based  KCl-'T  is  well- 
known  to  all  who  watch  public  tele- 
vision. Though  KCET's  locally  pro- 
duced programming  is  motivated  by  is- 
sues of  gr-eat  importance  at  the  local 
level,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  their  pro- 
graniniing  sei-vc  and  make  a  difference 
for  communities  aci-oss  the  Nation. 
KCET  eoproduced  the  0.scar--nominated 
■Stand  and  Deliver."  the  doc:umentary 
of  the  inspir-ational  calculus  teacher. 
Jaime  Ksealanie  KCKT  pr-ovides  in- 
str-uction.il  piou'ianiniinL'  to  elemen- 
tar-y  and  secondary  .schools  throughout 
the  Los  Angeles  ar-ea.  and  even  college- 
level  telecour-ses  to  nonti-adit lonal  stu- 
dents. 

In  Orange  County,  KOCE  is  the  lar-g- 
est  pr-oducer  of  college  telecourses  in 
the  Nation,  providing  1.575  hours  of  col- 
lege cour-se  pr-ogramr7iing  to  15.000  stu- 
dents. 

Mr  President .  1  i  an  go  on  and  on  and 
lis!  the  accomplishments  of  public 
broadcasting  in  Calrfornia.  but  those 
that  I  have  mentioned  ar-e  the  tip  of  a 
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v»  1  V  l.unf  iit'bew  <il"  foinmitmcnt  l».v 
local  public  television  and  ra<lto  sta- 
tions to  thoir  communities.  Pul)lii- 
broadcaslinir  is  conimunily  tiroailiast- 
inK  Thi'Sf  stations  make  real  the  i<leal 
that  television  and  radio  oni'ich.  enter- 
tain, and  educate  its  listonois  and 
viewers.  S.  l.'iiM  represents  an  invest- 
ment in  that  kind  ot  eltorl,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  have  played  a  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  leuislat  ion 

h'inally.  Mr.  President.  I  want  lo 
thank  the  disMnsuished  chairman  of 
the  Communications  Subcommittee. 
Senator  Inuuvk,  as  well  as  the  chair- 
man and  ranking'  membei-  of  the  full 
Commerce  Committee.  Senator  Hot.- 
l.iNd.s  an<l  Senator  Dankoktm.  for  their 
leadeiship  in  brinlrin^4  this  important 
le^'islation  to  the  flooi'.  I  also  want  to 
recounize  the  leadership  of  my  «ood 
friends,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska,  Senator  Stkvkns, 
and  the  distinguished  Kepublican  lead- 
er, especially  with  respect  to  the  com- 
mittee amendments  to  the  undf^rlyini; 
le^'islation.  They  an<l  their  staffs 
should  be  conmtended  for  their  efforts 
to  improve  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  GLKNN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
express  my  suppcirt  for  S.  LSOl.  the  I'uh- 
lic  Telecommunications  Act  of  IWM. 
The  bill  authorizes  appropiiat  ions  for 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Hroadt:ast- 
int,'  ICPHj  and  the  Public  Tele- 
communications Facilities  Prot^ram 
[PTKI'l. 

Public  broadcastint^  serves  the  Na- 
tion by  encoul•a^:inR  and  assistink'  the 
development  of  diverse  (|uality  pro- 
mamminv,'  for  pul)lic  television  and 
radio.  The  CPH  plays  a  particularly  im- 
portant role  for  the  citizens  of  Ohio. 
l)ecause  it  brid;4^es  Ohio's  I'ural  commu- 
nities with  its  cities  thr<jut,'h  the  use  of 
sophisticated  telecommunications 

technolos.y.  The  CPB  thus  opens  the 
doors  of  broad-based  communications 
to  our  cities,  to  .small  townships,  and 
importantl.v,  to  the  rural  areas,  creat- 
ing? an  interactive  intrastate  commu- 
nications ntU-work. 

Ohio  Public  Broadcast  ini;.  funded 
throu^'h  the  CPli  authoiization.  is  re- 
plete with  a  variety  of  services  that 
cover  the  broad  interests  of  our  com- 
munities, not  the  least  of  which  is  edu- 
cation. Today,  public  television  Is  the 
only  national  instrument  consistentl.v 
reachintr  virtually  all  American  fami- 
lies to  provide  education  services  foi' 
preschoolers,  schoolchildren,  and  adult 
learners  of  all  kinds. 

While  Ohio  ranks  ;?6th  in  educational 
expenditures,  it  ranks  amonu'  the  top  10 
in  instructional  television  effective- 
ness, thereby  provinj?  the  effectiveness 
of  public  broadcastinn^  for  educational 
purposes.  Working  throuirh  the  public 
television  stations,  8  Ohio  instruc- 
tional foundations  provide  a  wide  rant?e 
of  services  to  all  of  Ohio's  2  million  ele- 
mentar.y  and  secondary  students.  In- 
structional television  brink's  essential 
educational  resources  to  our  class- 
room. 


Twenty-five  years  amo.  Ohio  created 
and  funded  an  educational  technology 
equity  commission  to  explore  the  use 
of  telecommunications  lechnolok'ies  to 
extend  sorely  needed  resources  to  the 
poorest  schools  in  uriian  and  rural 
Ohio.  In  January  199:1.  the  (commission 
will  initiate  a  project,  to  assess  instruc- 
tional mi^thods  and  to  tiain  teacheis. 
This  project  will  be  manatjed  by  Ohio's 
public  broadcastin«  stations,  working' 
in  conjunction  with  the  broader  edu- 
cational community  thioutjhout  the 
State.  This  year's  CI'H  authorization 
permits  Federal  support  for  initiatives 
such  as  these. 

.Xnother  positive  contribution  of 
Ohio  public  broadcasting  is  evidenced 
by  WV'IZ.  a  public  broadcast  station  in 
Cleveland.  WVIZ  is  a  central  facility 
for  video  and  em«(rj,'in>;  technologies 
and  provides  services  to  120  sc'hool  dis- 
tricts and  21.5  private,  parochial,  and 
independent  schools  in  northeastern 
Ohio.  These  sei-vices  include  on-line 
computer  networks  and  databases  for 
educators,  interactive  class  rocjms.  col- 
letfe-credit  telecourses  for  at-home 
viewers,  and  an  everincreasinjj  number 
of  workshops  for  improving  edu- 
cational opportunities.  Clearly,  public 
television  and  radio  can  be  used  to  re- 
inforcce  cjur  ability  to  educate.  I  be- 
lieve. Mr.  President,  that  throuijh  our 
public  stations  we  can  emphasize  the 
resoui'ceful  rtdationship  that  education 
and  emeruinu  teihnolonics  share. 

Public  radio  and  television  stations 
constitute  valuable  local  community 
resources  to  address  national  concerns 
and  local  problems.  VVOSU  in  Colum- 
bus, for  example,  pla.ved  a  major  role  in 
the  broadcast  of  an  historic  proi,'ram  in 
central  and  southern  Ohio  when  every 
television  station  in  Columbus  simul- 
taneously broadcast  "Our  Place.  Our 
Problem:  Drutjs  in  the  Heart  of  it  AH,  " 
a  special  broadcast  c-oproduced  by  var- 
ious stations  which  examined  the  druK 
crisis  in  the  community.  Public  broad- 
casting stations  address  social  issues 
head-on,  and  use  their  influence  to 
unite  communities  into  the  solution. 

Another  example,  WVIZ  donated  its 
facilities  for  a  minitclethon  to  benefit 
the  homeless.  This  successful  drive 
raised  moie  than  90,000  volunteer  houis 
for  various  social  atjenc'ies.  Ohioans 
traditionally  suppoi-t  public  broadcast - 
in^,^  havint?  provided  LSCOOO  volunteer 
hours  over  the  last  2  years  which  enti- 
tled stations  to  qualify  for  additional 
Federal  funds.  People  volunteer  foi' 
many  reasons,  but  clearly  the  one  pas- 
sion whicth  united  these  Ohioans  was 
the  strong  belief  that  public  broadcast- 
ins  is  a  part  of  the  solution  to  commu- 
nit.y  problems. 

Moreover,  public  broadcasting  pro- 
vides qualit.v  proKiamminK  that  pro- 
motes and  brinMTS  together  a  diversity 
of  our  American  culture,  and  piovides 
such  diversity  in  an  affordable  and  ac- 
cessible manner.  The  3-year  authoriza- 
tion proposed  b.y  this  bill  will  serve  the 


invaluable  purpose  of  furlherinjj  the 
education,  information,  mobilization, 
and  invi^oration  of  our  communitic-s 
across  the  Nation.  Mr.  President.  I 
fully  support  S.  1.50-I  as  written,  not 
oidy  as  an  authorization,  but  also  as  a 
continuintf  reinforcement  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  BroadcastinK's 
c:ommitment  to  the  enrichment  of  all 
Americans. 

Mr  BKAOLKY  Mr,  I'resident.  I  am 
extremely  pioud  to  support  S.  1.504.  the 
Public  Telecommunications  Act.  and 
encourai^e  my  colleatrues  to  do  the 
same.  The  bill  authorizes  Federal  fund 
intr  for  the  Corporation  foi-  Public 
Hroadcastint?  of  $310  million  for  fiscal 
year   1991.  SUT.^  million   for  fi.scal   year 

1995.  and   $-125   million    for    fiscal    .year 

1996.  A  portion  of  this  mone.v  will  like- 
ly be  used  b.y  New  Jerse.v  Network 
IN.JNj  and  WNKT  Channel  13.  two  pub- 
lic broadcasters  that  provide  valuable 
television  pro^'iammiiiK  to  the  resi- 
dents of  New  .lersey  In  addition,  the 
lull  authorizes  $12  million  for  the  Pub- 
lic Telecommunications  Facilities  Pro- 
gram each  year  for  capital  improve- 
ments from  fiscal  .year  1992  throuKh  fis- 
cal year  1994. 

Since  1967.  Federal  support  for  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcastin>,' 
has  enabled  public  television  and  ladio 
stations  to  provide  their  services  to 
virtually  all  Americans.  The  CPB  dis- 
tributes direct  k'rants  for  operations 
and  protjrammin^'  to  313  public  radio 
stations  and  192  public:  television 
trrantees  operating'  341  stations  in  the 
United  States  and  iis  territories. 

Throujfh  public  broadcasting.  Ameri- 
cans have  been  able  to  explore  impor- 
tant social  issues  in  ways  that  are  bal- 
anced, thouk'htful,  and  challcnjiini?.  At 
the  same  time,  public  broadcasting:  has 
promoted  ci'eative  artistic  promam- 
mins.  brin^'int;  inusical,  dance,  and  dra- 
matic performances  to  many  Ameri- 
cans who  would  otherwise  not  be  able 
lo  enJo,y  them. 

Public  broadcastinj?  reaches  98  per- 
cent of  all  American  homes  with  public 
television  prourammint?  and  over  86 
percent  of  all  homes  with  public:  radio. 
The  news,  performance,  social  issues, 
and  public  service  proM:ramminti  which 
comes  to  Amei'icans  IhrouKh  pultlic 
broadcasting  stations  has  tjreatly  en- 
hanced the  quality  of  our  lives. 

One  profjram  which  underscores  the 
contribution  local  public  bioadcastint? 
stations  make  to  their  communities  is 
WNETs  "Learn  To  Read"  pro^^ram. 
"Learn  To  Read  "  is  an  at-home  study 
c::ourse  comprised  of  30  pro^'rams  de- 
sifjned  to  teach  basic  readinj;  skills  to 
adult  nonreadc'is.  The  series  empha- 
sizes basic  phonic  pi-inciples.  hand- 
writintf  skills,  and  reading?  tips  for  new 
readers. 

Another  public  television  station 
servintf  New  Jersey,  New  Jersey  Net- 
work INJN],  maintains  the  State's 
Project  Literac:y  hotline,  providint?  the 
only  clearinghouse  for  litei-acy  activi- 


•  ■  .-  I  ill  un^iluHit  Nc'W  Jersey.  UsiUK  iin 
r(i(i  nurTiber.  the  .service  responds  to 
more  than  100  inciuii'ies  eac;h  week,  pro- 
viding information  on  tutoring  services 
and  enrollment. 

1  am  especially  heartened  by  the  fact 
that  this  bill  will  allow  the  CPB  to  bol- 
ster the  use  of  emerging  technologies 
in  education.  One  CPB  service  project. 
the  satellite  resources  consortium, 
brought  1.920  hours  of  direct  instruc- 
tion in  foreign  languages,  advanced 
mathematics,  and  the  natural  sciences 
to  students  and  teachers  in  382  high 
schools  in  22  States  during  the  1981)  !»() 
school  year.  Such  programs  can  make  a 
huge  difference  in  our  ability  to  com- 
pete with  other  nations  in  today's  glob- 
al economy. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  importance  of 
popular  public  television  programs 
such  as  "Sesame  Street.  "  "Great  Per- 
formances." and  the  "MacNeilLehrer 
News  Hour."  But  we  shoulci  also  be  sup- 
portive of  CBP's  and  public  bioad- 
casters'  willingness  to  expand  their 
programs  further  to  respond  to  the 
growing  and  increasingly  diverse  needs 
of  our  Nation.  I  applaud  the  work  that 
CPB  has  done  and  encourage  this 
t)odv's  support. 

\\r  HOCKKFKLLKH  .Mr  President. 
.1.-  Miu.st.  of  you  know.  I  .im  very  c:om- 
mitted  to  educational  television  and 
radio  programming.  Public  broadcast- 
ing has  provided  an  invalual)le  array  of 
educational,  historical,  and  culturally 
enriching  productions  for  this  country 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  supporter  of  the  pending 
legislation. 

In  the  early  1970's.  when  my  wilo 
Sharon  and  I  lived  in  Buchannon.  W'V. 
we  discovered  the  joys  of  public  broad- 
casting. We  had  three  children  under 
age  5  and  were  looking  for  some  relief, 
some  news,  and  some  adult  voices. 
Sharon  found  "Sesame  Street"  for  our 
kids,  and  the  Watergate  hearings  and 
National  Public  Radio's  "All  Things 
Considered"  for  herself.  The  rest  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  noted  on 
this  floor-  is  history. 

The  beauty  of  public  broadcasting, 
however,  is  that  you  don't  have  to  be  a 
Hockefeller  to  enjo.v  it. 

Public  broadcasting  helps  tear  down 
the  barriers  of  privilege.  It  makes  the 
riches  of  our  heritage  and  culture  ac- 
cessible to  97  percent  of  all  Americans, 
regardless  of  income  or  geography.  All 
in  all.  the  money  we  spend  on  public 
television  and  radio  inay  reach  more 
taxpayers,  more  directly,  than  vir- 
tually any  other  Federal  expenditure. 

Picjgrams  like  the  "MacNeilLehrer 
Ncwshour."         "Reading         Rainbow." 

NOVA."  and  "Morning  Edition."  to 
ni'iuion  a  few.  have  become  staples  in 
millions  of  American  households  and 
hopefully  those  numbers  will  grow.  Wc 
now  have  a  commercial-free  broadcast 
system  in  this  country  t  hat  provides  an 
essential  service  to  all  Americans,  and 
it  is  something  which  I  think  has  come 


Xo  1)1'  imimu/A'd  on  a  t:!ipa:-li.--an  tucsis 
as  a  vi!  \  important  part  of  the  fabric 
of  the  .AiU'i  iran  rnmmunications  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  Prcsidcnl,  we  in  Congress  frc- 
((ucntly  lament  the  educational  system 
of  this  country  and  the  need  to  provide 
better  education  and  liaining  for 
.young  people.  I  believe  that  public: 
broadcasting  is  at  a  critical  crossroad 
between  the  gaping  need  for  excellence 
in  education  and  the  tremendous  ca- 
pacity iliai  the  media  has  to  enlighten 
and  inlorm. 

It  is  well  known  that  by  the  time  a 
child  reaches  college  age.  he  or  she  will 
havc>  spent  more  time  in  front  of  a  tele- 
vision set  than  in  the  classroom.  In 
fact,  kids  today  spend  more  time  before 
their  television  sets  than  before  their 
teachers,  and  almost  as  much  time 
watching  TV  as  they  .spciui  with  their 
parents.  Public  broadcasters  provide 
hope  that  at  least  some  of  that  time  is 
spent  watching  qualitv  program.s  and 
learning. 

For  example.  W.sWl',  i  h.-  public 
broadcasting  station  in  Be<_kh.'y.  WV. 
just  developed  and  tested  an  exciting' 
new  pilot  program  called  Homework 
Hotline.  Modeled  after  a  show  started 
in  Rc)cheslei-.  NY.  "Homework  Hot- 
line" was  locally  produced  and  teatu!'c<i 
a  group  of  teachers  answering  ciues- 
tions  from  local  students  over  open 
phone  lines. 

According  to  W.swi'  s  operations  su- 
pervisor, the  response  was  absolutely 
overwhelming.  "Homework  Hotline  " 
I'eceived  calls  from  first  graders  want- 
ing to  learn  how  to  count  their  allow- 
ance and  tell  time,  from  parents  whi. 
wanted  help  answering  their  children's 
questions,  and  from  viewers  outside  the 
broadcast  ai  t-.i  who  picked  up  thc>  show 
on  cable.  It  is  exactly  this  kind  of  use 
of  our  television  airwaves  that  provides 
hope  that  some  of  the  hours  spent  in 
front  of  the  TV  set  are  productive  onc^s. 

Similarl.y.  in  rural  parts  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, public  broadcasting  supplements 
a  severe  shortage  of  qualified  teachers 
in  key  areas  like  math,  science,  and 
foreign  languages. 

On  a  typical  day.  close  \'>  Ui.tiod  Wi'st 
Virginia  students  watch  Writer's 
Realm,"  a  creative  writing  series. 
Later  that  morning.  "Landscape  of  Ge- 
ometry" teaches  9.000  junior  high  stu- 
dents the  basic  concepts  of  geometry  in 
an  award  winning,  animated  format. 
Anci  lietoie  the  recess  bell  rings,  nearly 
22.000  students  have  tuned  in  to  "Truly 
American."  a  biography  series  about 
the  lives  of  great  Americans. 

As  early  as  1953.  the  first  educational 
television  station  began  broadcasts  to 
school  classrooms  Now.  simpl.y  by 
turning  on  a  iiN  vision,  teachers  and 
studcnits  ai  ross  out  country  can  access 
a  wide  range  of  (Miucational  program- 
ming. 

These  progiams  make  learning  fun 
and.  in  many  rural  areas,  fill  in  the 
gaps    of   an    educational    system    that 


lacks  the  resources  available  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

In  addition  to  providing  programs  for 
elementary  and  secondary  school  stu- 
dents. PBS  reaches  thousands  of  non- 
traditional  learners,  including  adults 
who  are  enhancing  their  job  skills, 
learning  to  read,  working  toward  their 
GED  high  school  equivalency  or  college 
degrees,  or  otherwise  enriching  their 
lives. 

Mr.  President.  I've  given  just  a  few- 
examples  of  the  educational  value  of 
public  broadcasting.  My  colleagues 
have  described  many  more,  and  we  still 
haven't  begun  to  cover  the  tremendous 
wealth  of  programming  offered  on  com- 
mercial-free television  and  radio. 

By  enacting  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1967.  our  Government  made  the 
support  of  public  telecommunications 
a  necessary  public  policy— one  that  has 
been  continually  reinforced  by  Con- 
gress since  then.  I  want  this  worth- 
while program  to  continue,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  renew  our  support  for  public  broad- 
ca.sting. 

Mi  K!:KKEY.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
.-uppoit  till'  reauthorization  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting. 

.-M though  actual  appropriations  may 
eventually  be  somewhat  less,  the  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  1994  96  is  more 
than  SI  billion  for  programming  and 
oper-ating  expenses  and  some  $42  mil- 
lion per  year  in  fiscal  1992  94  for  public 
television  facilities  capital  investment. 

CPB  has  a  broad  mandate;  Develop 
television  and  radio  s.ystems  that 
would  reach  and  serve  all  Americans. 
<i(  velop  connection  services  that  would 
link  the  public  broadcasting  stations 
nationwide,  help  support  those  sta- 
tions, help  ensure  the  production  of 
high-quality  programs  from  diverse 
sources,  and  provide  training,  instruc- 
tion, recruiting,  research,  and  develop- 
ment. 

It  is  a  mandate  which  CPB  has.  I  be- 
lieve, filled  well.  1  have  not  agreed 
with  all  programming  decisions,  but  I 
suspect  that  it  is  unlikely  that  any  in- 
dividual would.  What  public  broadcast- 
ing has  done  is  expand  viewing  options 
and  offer  an  alternative  to  commercial 
programming. 

When  CPB  was  established,  it  was 
particularly  important  as  an  alter- 
native to  three  major  networks.  Today, 
the  broadcasting  environment  has 
changed:  The  choices  have  expanded. 
Yet.  there  are.  I  submit,  numerous  pub- 
lic service,  cultural,  and  educational 
programs  which  would  not  be  available 
were  it  not  for  public  broadcasting. 

For  me.  there  are  two  questions  here 
today.  P'irst.  should  we  in  today's  cli- 
mate of  fiscal  constraint  and  in  an  ex- 
panded broadcast  environment  con- 
tinue to  use  taxpayers'  dollars  for  pub- 
lic broadcast  purposes.  And.  second, 
where  does  public  broadc;asting  stand 
in  an  industry  where  rapid  change  in 
technology  has  become  the  norm. 
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Today,  thoro  aie  some  349  public  tele- 
vision stations  and  :J7H  CPF}-supportf<l 
radio  stations.  They  arc  stations  dfdi- 
catt'd  to  CPUs  >^oals  of  exritint;  the 
mind  and  fxpandini;  the  spirit.  They 
are  testimony  to  25  years  of  success. 

It  is.  I  l)clieve.  instructive  to  reflect 
for  a  moment  on  the  history  of  public 
broadcastinij.  Several  points  stand  out. 
F'irst.  Newton  Minter  in  IJXil  clearly  de- 
scribed what  many  Americans  under- 
stood: that  television  of  (hat  timi;  was 
a  vast  wasteland.  Television  could  and 
should  be  more. 

Second,  even  before  the  Mintei-  de- 
scription, the  FCC.  led  by  Frieda 
Hennock.  had  reserved  162  UHF  and  80 
VHS  channels  for  ncjncommercial  edu- 
cational u.se.  In  other  words,  the  FCC 
identified  the  air'ways  as  a  public  re- 
soun-e  and  determine(l  ii  to  he  in  the 
national  inteiest  to  n.-tain  a  certain 
portion  of  t  hat  resouice  for  special  use. 
The  passage  of  li-tiislation  creatint: 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Uioad<ast- 
int,'  was  another  milestone,  this  one 
seekint,'  to  ensurt^  that  those  airways 
which  had  been  reserved  would  be  used 
to  develop  radio  and  television  s.yslems 
which  would  reaih  Americans  with  al- 
teinativi>  pro(irammin«. 

Satellite  conneition  of  the  existing 
stations  in  197H  u'uaranteed  the  exist- 
ence of  a  national  public  broadcasting' 
network. 

From  recok'nition  of  a  need,  dedica- 
tion of  a  resource,  facilities  and  pro- 
^rammintr  support  and  finally  a  linked 
system  of  public  broadcastinu'  brouirht 
us  t.o  the  s.vstem  we  have  today. 

I  believe  that  Cl'M  has  served  us  well 
and  that  it  continues  to  .serve  a  signifi- 
cant purpose,  despitf  the  proliferation 
of  commercial  sei-vices.  Thine  are 
many  artistic  and  cultural  pro^'rams 
which  simply  do  not  command  the  au- 
dience which  lommercial  prot,'rammin>: 
demands,  yet  its  loss  would  be  oui-  lo.ss. 
I  count  in  this  catej,'ory  s.ymphony  or- 
chestra peiformances  and  opeia.  There 
are  other  proi:rams.  especiall.v  in  the 
drama  and  literature  fields,  where 
there  is  a  value  in  beintr  able  to  follow 
a  text  or  story  without  concern  for 
miirketint;.  This  is  parti(tularly  true 
wht-n  we  are  dealini?  with  classics  and 
materials  for  educational  puipo.ses. 

Finally,  public  broadcasting,'  contrib- 
utes to  public  policy  debates,  espe- 
cially on  the  local  level,  in  a  way  that 
commeicial  channels  simply  do  not.  It 
is  a  local  tdfort  local  in  its  establish- 
ment, local  in  its  production  efforts. 
local  in  the  decisions  it  makes  on  wliai 
to  air. 

For  these  reasons.  I  support  S.  l.WI. 
I  do,  however,  believe  that  this  reau- 
thorization debate  skirts  a  broader  de- 
bate and  that  is  whei-c  our  technoloijy 
Is  takiOK  us.  Over  the  years,  we  have 
tended  to  view  masj'  media  services 
such  as  broadcasting  and  cable  apart 
from  telephony.  Yet.  in  truth,  such  dis- 
tin<tions  are  uivinii  way.  Increasintrly. 
w<'  will  .see  not  only  comp«?tition  with- 


in the  two  broadl.v  defined  areas  but 
competition  amoni,''  many  elements  in 
each.  Oui'  effort  must  be  to  promote 
the  wise  use  of  each  and  to  keep  alwa.ys 
in  the  forefront  a  commitment  to  a 
common  k'ood.  That  commitment.  I  be- 
lieve, must  include  a  broad-based  ac- 
cess to  the  services  which  can  and  will 
be  available  in  the  upcomintr  .years. 

Mr.  CHAFFK  .Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  several  months  lei^islation  to  re- 
authorize the  Corporatiijn  for  Public 
Hroadcasiint,'  has  been  awaitinu^  full 
Senate  consideration.  M.y  colleagues 
bot  h  Republicans  and  Democrats  have 
been  meetinK'  in  k'ood  faith  since  March 
to  work  out  their  differences  with  the 
bill.  I  conmiend  them  for  their  efforts, 
and  am  pleased  that  the  bill  is  bo\nu 
brouu'ht  to  the  floor  today. 

The  areas  of  dls;\j,'reemcnt  in  this  de- 
bate are  well  known.  Mr.  President. 
Opponents  of  the  bill  charge  that  there 
is  a  piittern  of  bias  .some  call  it  liberal 
bias  in  Corporation  projjramminK  de- 
cisions. They  point  to  several  CPB-sup- 
ported  proiiiams  indudinif  the  con- 
troversial broadcasts  of  'TonKues  Un- 
tied" and  "Stop  the  Church"  to  illus- 
trate their  point. 

I  must  ak'ree  that  some  CPH-funded 
programs  are  distasteful.  And  I  would 
imagine  thai  most  members  ol  the  Sen- 
ate even  those  who  en<lorse  this  bill 
slrontily  would  have  trouble  defending' 
the  artistic  merits  of  selected  Corpora- 
tion-funded proijrammintr. 

But  1  do  not  believe  that  matters  of 
personal  taste  should  <lrive  public  pol- 
icy. 

Kach  year  the  Corporation  supports 
thousands  of  projects  around  the  coun- 
try, and  it  is  unfair  to  select  a  handful 
of  isolated  proirrams  as  representative 
of  the  overall  woik  produced  at  CPH. 
Not  only  is  it  unfair,  it.s  wront^. 

I  intend  to  vote  foi'  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  Ueauthoriza- 
tion  legislation  tor  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

First,  the  C(.>rporat  Ion  is  an  inde- 
pendent private  oru'aniz.ition.  It  was 
established  25  years  ano  to  provide  hi'„'h 
i|uality  radio  and  television  protnam- 
minjf  prouM-ammink'  without  Govern- 
ment interference.  And  for  25  years 
CPB  has  done  just  that . 

The  Corporation's  independence  al- 
lows it  to  serve  a  broad  constituency. 
Two  ^fenerations  of  children  have  fallen 
in  love  with  Oscar  and  Hij,'  Bird  on  the 
popular  ■Sesame  Street"  prok'iam.  And 
just  last  year,  viewers  from  around  the 
Nation  were  gripped  liy  the  movini,'  his- 
tory of  -The  Civil  War."  the  superb 
documi'ntary  protluced  by  CPB. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  independ- 
ence comes  at  a  price.  Independence 
means  the  ability  to  be  free  from  the 
constraints  of  day-to-day  govern- 
mental control.  And  if  independeni-e  at 
CPB  means  that  some  pro^raminini,'  de- 
cisions may  be  unpopular  so  be  it. 
That  is  the  price  we  must  be  willinij  to 
pay  for  top-quality  proi^rammint^. 


Second.  1  do  not  believe  that  Con- 
t^ress  should  be  involved  in  decisions 
about  what  constitutes  proper  pro- 
«ramminff.  There  is  a  fine  line  between 
leifitimatc  Government  interest  in  pro- 
Krammin>f  and  outright  Government 
censorship. 

Certainly.  I  do  not  seek  out  program- 
mint,'  that  depicts  half-nude  bodies 
dancintf  on  my  television  screen.  Nor 
do  I  enjoy  watchini,'  demonstrators  dis- 
rupt the  celebration  of  Sun<ia.v  Mass  at 
St.  Patricks  Cathedral.  But  as  offen- 
sive as  I  find  some  CPB  supported  pro- 
Kiammini,'.  it  would  be  even  more  up- 
seltintc  to  see  creative  talents  har- 
nessed by  some  Riant  Federal  Govern- 
ment operation  lookintr  over  the  shoul- 
der of  every  producer  makini,'  deci- 
sions about  what  is  suitable  for  pulilic 
ccjnsuniption.  anil  what  is  not. 

The  chillint,'  effect  that  Government 
intrusion  would  have  on  proKiammin^' 
decisions  would  be  be,yond  calculation. 
Would  top-rate  broadcastini,'  talent 
choose  to  work  under  burdensome  Gov- 
ernment constraints?  Probably  not. 
Anil  those  who  did  remain  in  Corpora- 
tion broadcastini;  would  surely  be  re- 
luctant to  test  a  policy  that  dbscour- 
at,'es  anythini,'  but  politically  correct 
protrrammink'.  In  effei-t.  self-censorship 
would  be  the  result. 

How  can  a  nation  that  celebrates 
daily  its  first  amendment  riKht  to  free 
speech  attempt  to  restrict  unpopular 
views  from  public  consumption? 

In  my  view,  expression  on  public 
radio  or  television  is  no  different  from 
protected  expression  in  a  public  park. 
Both  are  m.iintained  in  part  by  Fe<leral 
tax  dollars,  ami  both  are  forums  for 
fife  spt»ech.  Preservini,'  our  first 
amendment  rights  is  far  better  than 
the  heavy  price  society  would  pay  if 
every  CPB  program  was  subject  to  the 
scalpel  of  a  Government  censor. 

And  finally.  I  will  support  this  reau- 
thorization measur<>  because  the  Cor- 
poration does  an  excellent  job  support- 
ing' public  television  in  Rhode  Island 
Channel  Mi.  the  public  TV  station  based 
in  Providence,  stands  to  train  nearly  a 
half  a  million  dollars  ptM-  .year  about 
20  piM-cent  of  its  annual  operatint<  budt,'- 
el     under  this  bill. 

Channel  :?6.  and  its  able  t,'eneral  man- 
ak'er.  Susan  Farmei-.  is  a  wonilerful 
education  resource  for  all  Rhotle  Is- 
landers. Through  its  broadcasting. 
Channel  .id  offers  postsecondar.y  level 
courses  throutfh  the  Community  Col- 
leiie  of  Rhode  Island.  It  also  allows 
dropouts  to  get  a  let,'  up  on  hi«^h  school 
equivalency  tests  through  ret;ular  cla.ss 
broadiasts. 

Of  course,  channel  3(5  also  offers  the 
award  winnint,'  children's  prot,'rams 
that  have  come  to  define  public  broad- 
castinii,  such  as  "A  2  I  Contact"  and 
"Mister  Rotjers'  NeiKhboi'hood." 

I  urt,'e  my  colleatrues  to  support  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcastint^ 
reauthorization  bill.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President. 


Mr.  DUK1;nM1:K(;i;1-;  Mi  I'resident. 
I  lise  in  strong;  ^ui)1h)ii  ol  .S.  1.504,  the 
I'ublic  Telecommunications  Act  of 
1M91.  which  would  reauthorize  fundinu'^ 
for  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
castint,'  ICPBj  for  the  next  3  years. 

For  25  years,  public  broadcastinM^  has 
received  Federal  support  throuifh  the 
CPB.  a  private,  nonprofit  ortranization 
created  by  the  Cont^ress  in  1967.  The 
purpose  for  creatint?  this  freest  a  ndintj 
entity  was  to  assist  local  broadcast 
stations  in  providint^  prouramminsx 
which  focused  on  local  needs  and  issues 
and  also  to  fill  the  i,'aps  in  commercial 
broadcast! ni,'  in  many  rural  areas  of 
the  country. 

Twenty-five  years  later.  86  percent  of 
all  Americans  receive  public  radio 
broadcasts  and  93  percent  receive  pub- 
lic television  broadcasts.  But  the  im- 
provements fostered  by  CPB  have  not 
only  come  in  broadcast  infrastructure, 
thc.v  have  come  in  the  form  of  innova- 
tive, distinctive,  and  diverse  prot,'ram- 
mintr  with  proven  leadeiship  in  chil- 
dren's and  educational  prot,Mammint^. 

Mr.  President,  no  Member  of  this 
body  is  more  aware  than  I  am  of  the 
need  to  t?ive  utmost  scrutiny  to  ever.y 
dollar  of  spendint?  we  authorize.  Con- 
tinued inattention  to  the  deficit  is  the 
t^ravest  sin  we  commit.  No  prot^ram 
that  we  fund  should  be  exempt  from 
the  mandate  that  significant  national 
purposes  be  served  in  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective manner  possible. 

With  that  mandate  in  mind.  Mr. 
President,  we  must  all  take  note  of  the 
tact  that  this  letfislation  includes  a 
substantial  increase  in  authorized 
fundint,'  levels  for  the  Corporation  for 
I'ublic  Broadcastint,'.  While  I  support 
increased  fundintr.  our  collcatrues  in 
the  appropriations  process  will  need  to 
weitfh  every  competint^'  priority  when 
actual  spendintf  levels  for  CPB  are  set 
each  year  durint,'  the  life  of  this  reau- 
thorization. I  am  confident  that  CPB 
will  continue  to  demonstrate  its  value 
to  the  Nation. 

When  the  Corporation  was  estab- 
lished, it  was  directed  to  find,  initiate, 
and  finance  the  production  of  hit,'h- 
quality  educational,  informational,  in- 
structional, and  cultural  programs.  For 
the  last  25  years,  prot,'rams  supported 
by  CPB  have  been  produced  by  a  vari- 
ety of  entities,  includint^  public'  broad- 
castintf  stations,  minority-based  pro- 
duction companies,  independent  pro- 
ducers, and  educational  institutions. 
Throutrh  their  educational  content,  in- 
novative ciualities.  and  divei'sity,  these 
piot,'rams  have  enhanced  the  knowledt,'e 
and  imatjination  ot  all  .Xinericans. 

Public  broadca.'^t  iiil:  i.'^  also  at  the 
Icadinti  ed^e  of  itinu  poi  .i!  mi;  tech- 
iiolotiy  into  ('(liii  ,ii  ion  at  all  levels. 
This  servh  >■  is  mil  just  conventional 
liroadi-astint;.  Im!  iik  hides  the  infra- 
si  !'U(-ture  for  ml  i-i  ,1.  1 1  vc  educational 
prot^rammint^  u.suim  .^-alcllitcs.  fiber  op- 
tics. cal)ic.  ami  computi.i's.  This  fedci- 
ally      financed      mfriist  rue  I  ui  c      places 


within  our  Nation's  reach  a  com- 
prehensive telecommunications  system 
for  all  the  Nation's  schools. 

These  t.vpes  of  improvements  do  not 
come  without  cost.  As  we  debate  in- 
creasint,'  the  authorization  for  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcastint^.  it  is 
essential  to  note  that,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provides  less  than  $1  out  of 
ever.y  .$6  needed  to  sustain  public  tele- 
vision and  radio  broadcastint,'.  Private 
support  for  public  broadcastint^— from 
viewers,  businesses  and  foundation — is 
also  on  the  rise. 

The  quality  of  the  U.S.  public  broad- 
castintr  system  is  internationall.y  rec- 
ot,Mii7.e(i.  In  my  State  of  .Minnesota,  for 
example.  CPH  ie<  ently  awarded  Amer- 
ican Public  H.i(i!i)  in  Minneapolis,  a 
CPB  Radio  Piotiiam  Fund  Award  for 
the  classical  renewal  project,  a  project 
t,'eared  toward  the  I'enewa!  of  chissical 
protJrammin^:  nu  i.idio. 

Fundint^  from  the  Corporation  also 
enables  local  stations  such  as  KWCM- 
TV  in  Appleton.  MN.  to  provide  pro- 
t^rammint^  to  serve  a  Miowint,'  Hispanic 
audience  through  Spanish-lant^uati:e 
broadcasts  of  pro^'rams  such  as  "Ami- 
tfos"  for  children  and  adult.s  who  wish 
to  leai-n  Kntrlish. 

On  a  larticr  stale  Minnesota  Public 
Radio,  a  network  of  several  stations 
tbrout,'hout  the  Slate,  has  used  its  sup- 
port from  CPH  to  make  contributions 
benofitintr  the  whole  country.  Kxam- 
ples  of  this  contribution  include  Garri- 
son Keilor's  "A  Prairie  Home  Compan- 
ion" and  the  acclaimed  new  prot^iam 
"All  Thint^'s  Considered." 

In  recent  years.  Twin  Cities  Public 
Television  has  also  cmert^ed  as  one  of  a 
handful  of  production  centers  for  na- 
tionally distributed  protxramminti'.  in- 
cludint;  retrular  setjments  on  the 
"McNeil-Lehi  cr  N^wshour."  Thanks  to 
stront;  board  .ind  .'nanat^rement  leader- 
ship. K'rC'.-\  TV  IS  now  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's bi  St  watchett.  l)est  supported  and 
most  prolific  producers  of  local  and  na- 
tionall.v  distrihuicd  protri-ammint?  in' 
the  country. 

Tluinks  to  stront,'  support  from  CPH. 
as  Will  as  State  an<l  private  fundi nt; 
sources,  people  throutjhout  the  State  of 
Minnesota  are  served  by  strontr  public 
television  outlets  in  FarRo-Moorhead. 
Duluth.  Austin.  Appleton.  and  several 
other  cities. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  tellintr 
cx.uiiplcs  of  the  power  of  this  medium 
was  recent Iv  reported  in  the  Washinti- 
ton  Post.  When  the  Metropolitan  Op- 
era's production  of  Richard  Wat^ners 
"Rin^i  Cycle"  was  broadcast  last  year. 
it  was  sci'H  liy  more  people  in  that  se- 
ries ot  broadcasts  than  had  seen  it  in 
live  performances  throutrhout  the 
world  since  it  was  first  performed  in 
1876.  116  years  a^;o.  Mr  President,  the 
capacity  of  pulilic  liroadi/ast  ini;  Lo  ex- 
pand the  iTiind  a!i(i  enrich  the  spirit  is 
a  modern  marvel. 

A  new  project,  the  iniicpendeni  leie- 
vision    service    |rr\'Sl.    is    also    funded 
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under  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcastint,'.  This  new  ort^anization 
was  created  with  bipartisan  support  in 
1988  and  actually  brought  into  exist- 
ence less  than  1  year  a^o.  I  have  sup- 
ported this  prot^ram  since  its  inception 
and  am  pleased  that  ITVS  is  located  in 
St.  Paul. 

ITVS  was  created  to  ensure  that 
more  independent  film  and  video  pro- 
ducers from  throutjhout  the  country 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
prot^rams  for  public  television.  It  was 
created  specifically  to  address  the 
many  new  communities  which  should 
be  a  part  of  public  television's  future, 
includint,'  children  and  audiences  cur- 
rently undeserved. 

Within  their  first  year.  ITVS  formed 
a  network  of  24.000  independent  film 
makers  and  provided  fundintf  for  a 
broad  mix  of  26  protfiams.  rantrint?^  from 
drama  to  animation,  public  affairs  to 
children's  prot^rams.  and  views  of  both 
urban  and  rural  life.  Because  of  produc- 
tion lat,'  time,  however,  none  of  the 
ITVS  project  have  been  broadcast. 
Broadcast  of  these  nationally  available 
prof^rams  will  be  left  entirely  to  the 
discretion  of  the  local  public  broad- 
casting stations. 

Throut,'h  my  staff.  I  have  entjatred  in 
many  hours  of  contacts  with  ITVS  offi- 
cials and  I  believe  they  are  seriously 
<  ommitted  to  maintainint?  account- 
ability and  carryint?  out  the  full  intent 
of  their  cont,'ressional  mandate.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  wise  public  policy  to 
punish  tjood  faith  efforts  to  carry  out 
the  will  of  Cont4^ress-piirticularly  when 
there  is  no  evidence  that  contjressional 
will  has  been  undone.  Therefore.  I 
would  oppose  any  effort  to  eliminate 
ITVS. 

Contrress  has  created  this  service, 
funded  by  CPB.  to  bring  diversity  and 
new  voices  to  public  television.  There 
are  literally  thousands  of  voices  from 
throughout  the  country  who  can  enrich 
our  Nations  culture  by  providint,'  in- 
sitJht  and  new  perspectives  about  life  in 
their  own  communities.  In  the  last  few 
weeks  in  particular.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation  has  become  even  more  aware  of 
the  need  to  foster  understandintf 
amontf  the  many  elements  of  American 
life.  I  hope  that  my  colleat^ues  will  join 
me  in  supportint?  this  let,'islation  to 
allow  ITVS  the  chance  to  prove  itself. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  amendment 
which  requires  the  Corporation  for 
I'ublic  Broadcastint:  to  prepare  a  re- 
port on  the  establishment  of  a  dedi- 
cated channel  for  preschool  children. 

Today  there  are  more  than  20  million 
childi-en  of  preschool  ajjre  in  this  coun- 
try. Some  attend  preschools.  Some  are 
in  day  care.  Some  stay  at  home  with  a 
parent.  Others  spend  their  day  with  a 
relative  or  child-care  provider.  But, 
most  1  hildren.  ret?ardless  of  their  situ- 
ation, have  one  thintr  in  common:  They 
watch  an  exorbitant  amount  of  tele- 
vision. 
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According  to  a  recent,  book  by  Kinpst. 
Boyer,  a  preschool  ohiltl  is  likely  to 
watch  as  miuli  as  2'/  liours  of  lcli>- 
vision  a  day.  By  the  time  a  child  enters 
kindergarten,  he  or  she  has  probably 
watched  nearly  1,000  hours  of  tele- 
vision. 

Kuithermore.  a  recent,  report  by  the 
National  Assessment  of  Kdmation 
Protfress  reveals  that  the  amount  of 
time  (children  spend  in  front  of  a  tele- 
vision Kiows  each  year. 

I  am  not  one  who  w;uils  to  encourage 
additional  it-levision  viewint^:  by  pre- 
school children;  in  fact.  I  would  likt-  to 
discourat,'e  it.  I  would  prefer  to  see  ad- 
ditional (luality  preschool  programs 
and  activities,  including'  an  expansion 
of  Head  Start. 

But,  I  also  believe  that  we  must  rec- 
oijnize  the  reality  of  many  children's 
daily  lives.  And.  where  televisiiin  is  a 
significant  aspect  of  children's  daily 
lives,  it  should  be  a  wholesome,  sup- 
portive, and  stinuilalinn  aspect.  Hitrh 
quality  television  prourammint,'  can 
contriliute  to  and  complement  efforts 
to  meet  preschool  developmental 
needs.  It  can  also  be  used  to  provide  in- 
foi'malion  and  training'  to  ixirents.  pre- 
school caretakers,  and  teachers. 

In  my  own  state,  Nebraska  Kdu- 
cational  Television  INHTV)  has  an  im- 
pressivi"  record  of  educational  pro- 
Kraiiuiiinu.  in(;ludin«  its  Kmmy  award 
winnint,'  series,  'Ueadintr  Rainbow.  "  I 
am  (confident  that  it  can  successfully 
expand  into  the  preschool  area. 

At  a  time  when  our  educational 
needs  ai-e  Kreat,  at  a  time  of  t,'rowint^ 
recon'nition  of  the  importance  of  early 
childhood  li'aininn  and  education,  it  is 
important  that  we  make  use  of  all  our 
resources  to  help  our  thildren  develop 
to  their  full  potential.  By  tappinj?  into 
a  resour(-'e  available  in  most  homes  and 
schools,  a  ready-to-learn  channel  can 
be  a  potent  educational  tool. 

This  amendinent  seeks  a  report 
which  will  foi'm  the  basis  for  movitm 
forward  on  the  establishment  <}f  a  pre- 
school rcady-to-learn  channel,  I  believe 
it  is  a  tfood  amendinent. 

Mr.  McCONNKl.L.  Mi-,  President.  I 
come  to  the  floor  today  to  speak  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  LoTr. 

This  amendment  is  not  about 
objectional  pro^Jrammin^f  or  Oscar  the 
Grouch  it  is  about  fiscal  responsibil- 
it.y.  It  is  about  our  SI  trillion  national 
debt,  and  Congress'  (efforts  to  control 
Federal  spend tim. 

What  does  S.  \fm  provide';'  It  author- 
izes fundintf  for  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  at  a  level  of  $1.1 
billion  over  i  years  an  increase  of  ,50 
percent  over  the  previous  3  .years.  The 
amendment  we  are  considerint;  freezes 
the  funding  levels  of  this  bill  at  $27f) 
million  per  year,  which  will  result  in 
some  %2Hh  million  in  saving's. 

It  has  been  ar«ued  that  this  amend- 
ment will  limit  the  educational  and 
community  services  provided  by  public 


broadcast! ntf.  Frankly.  I  can  think  of 
more  pressing  edui'ati<jnal  and  commu- 
nit,y  services  that  would  benefit  from  a 
$28.S  million  windfall.  How  about  usm^^ 
the  savings  to  increase  funding;  for 
Head  Stai't.  programs,  or  to  pronmt.e 
the  reading  at)ility  of  America's  younn 
citizens? 

I  wonder.  Mr.  President,  if  that  dur- 
inti  this  debate.  an,vone  has  sui^uested 
that  our  (diildren  spend  less  time  in 
front  of  television  sets,  and  more  time 
imntersed  in  books''  The  findinvfs  of  a 
report  prepared  by  the  National  Assess- 
ment of  Fducational  Progress  for  the 
Department  of  K<lucation  shows  that 
students  are  indeed  spemlint^  too  much 
time  watchintr  TV.  and  not  enoui^h 
reatlin^f. 

Let  me  hiKhlitJht  a  disturbint,'  findint,' 
in  this  report.  Of  the  fourth  k'rade  stu- 
dents interviewed,  almost  half  saiil 
the.v  read  10  or  fewer  pai^es  in  a  book 
(K-r  day.  while  one-t|uarter  said  they 
watch  TV  for  (5  oi'  more  hours  each  da.v. 
It  doesn't  ^icl  an.y  Ixitter  as  our  kids 
net  older  nearly  two-thirds  of  12th 
traders  indictatecf  they  read  less  than  10 
padres  in  a  book  dail.v. 

I  think  the  Senate  niiK^ht  do  more  to 
i-m-oui'ane  America's  youth  to  tune 
into  books,  turn  on  to  rcadint,'.  and  for 
itself,  to  drop  out  of  spending;  habits 
that  are  rintrinn  up  an  enormous  na- 
tional debt. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  I'roi^ident.  for 
months  now  we  have  been  det)atint,'  the 
future  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting.  When  we  first  dealt  with 
this  i.ssue  earlier  in  the  sprinjj.  I  an- 
nounced m.v  support  for  public  broad- 
castint,'.  I  rise  today  to  reaffirm  that 
support. 

Mr.  President,  1  have  listened  to  the 
arguments  of  my  collea^tues  and  frank- 
ly. I  am  not  convinced  that  cutting  the 
budKOt  of  public  broadcastint;  will  be  a 
net  benefit.  In  fact.  I  believe  that  a  cut 
to  public  broadcasting  will  be  a 
counter  to  all  that  we  say  that  we  want 
to  achieve  in  this  body. 

We  have  consistently  stated  that  the 
.  edui'ation  of  our  children  is  a  para- 
mount concern.  Public  television  has 
served  as  a  de  facto  tea<;her  for  many 
years.  Throui^h  protcrams  such  as  "Mis- 
ter Roofers'  Neifjhborhood"  and  "Ses- 
ame Street  "  to  "Nova.  "  our  children 
have  learned  ever.vthintr  from  their 
ABC's  to  the  makeup  of  our  solar  s.vs- 
tem.  It  would  be  absolutel.y  devastat- 
int,'  to  the  continuint?  education  of  our 
children  if  the  availability  of  such 
shows  were  limited. 

Public  Broailcastintr  is  especially 
successful  at  introducing'  and  deliver- 
int^  culture  to  the  four  corners  of  our 
Nation.  ThrouMrh  programs  su(;h  as 
"Great  Performances  "  and  "Live  from 
Lincoln  Center,  "  citizens  throuk'hout 
our  Nation  are  exposed  to  world-class 
talent  without  ever  havintr  to  leave 
their  livini:  iwjom. 

We  all  marvc'led  last  year  at  the 
"Civil  War  "  series,  one  of  the  highest 


rated  shows  in  the  histor.y  of  public  tel- 
evision It  was  truly  a  masterpiece  of 
illustratint?  a  critical  period  in  our 
count r.y's  history.  However,  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  project  made  it  vir'tuall.y 
prohibitive  to  be  broadcast  on  the  net- 
works, and  to  be  run  on  cable  would 
have  made  it  inaccessible  to  a  laivc 
part  of  our  Nation  that  does  not  have 
cable.  Public  broadcasting  was  the  lotf- 
ical  choice  for  this  project.  However,  a 
cut  to  public  broadcasting  will  threat- 
en future  masterpieces  from  ever 
reachint,'  wide  audiences  and  coulil  pre- 
vent, such  important  prot^ramminii 
from  beint;  shown  to  thi-  public. 

As  I  stated  seveial  months  atfo,  there 
is  some  prot^rammint,'  on  public-,  broad- 
castini?  that  I  find  olijectionable.  But 
there  is  so  much  more  that  I  find 
worthwhile  an<i  educational.  We  cannot 
afforil  to  cut  short  the  multitude  of 
protcrams  that  man.v  in  our  Nation  find 
infoi-mat  ional  and  inspirational.  Public 
broadcasting'  prcjvides  a  vital  part  of 
our  citizens'  education  that  must  not 
lie  eliminated.  I  am  pleased  to  lend  my 
support  to  the  pas.sane  of  this  impor- 
tant measure. 

Mr.  .JKFFORDS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  piece  of  lekris- 
lation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
puldic  broad(,astinn. 

I  strongly  feel  that  any  les^islative 
action  to  restrict  CPU's  prouramminn 
choices  will  have  severe  ramifications 
on  CPU's  abilit.v  to  deliver  hit^h-tiualit.y 
educational  programs,  piourams  only 
shown  on  the  public  broadcastini?  s.ys- 
tem.  If  we  impose  such  restrictions,  we 
will  Ije^in  a  ripple  effect  that  will  un- 
dermine the  tremendous  benefits  pub- 
lic t)roadi'ast  ini4  offers  Americans. 

It  is  not  the  role  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
to  decide  what  the  CPB  should  broa<l- 
cast  to  the  American  people.  If  we  im- 
pose restrictions  on  the  CPB.  we  are 
debilitating  the  ability  of  public  broad- 
castintj  to  educate  the  Amci-ican  people 
In  a  uni<iue  and  far- reaching  manner. 

The  numerous  hiu:h-(|ualit,v  proj^rams 
that  have  been  aired  and  heard  throujih 
the  CPB  far  outweitjh  the  t'ew  protjrams 
that  have  caused  controvers.y. 

What  types  of  programs  receive  fund- 
in^T  from  the  CPB'  In  VcMniont  some  of 
the  most  watched  public  programs  re- 
ceive CPB  funds,  like  "Nature."  "Great 
Performances.  "  the  "MacNeil  Lehrer 
Newshour.  "  "Columbus:  A«e  of  Discov- 
er.v."  and  "National  OeoKraphic  Spe- 
cials. " 

I  am  concerned  about  efforts  that 
will  be  made  to  limit  the  abilit.v  of 
CPB  to  provide  qualit.y  prot4:rammint; 
throutfh  reducing  or  freezint?  its  fund- 
ing: levels.  These  efforts  will  onl.y  have 
a  negative  effect  on  the  most  impor- 
tant benefit  of  public  broadcasting: 
providing'  a  diverse  rantje  of  edu- 
i-ational  proui'ammint,'  to  all  areas  of 
the  counti-y,  especially  lural  areas  like 
those  in  Vermont. 

We  all  are  aware  of  the  need  to  im- 
prove our  educational  system,  and  we 


cannot  inititrestimate  the  vital  role 
putili(  In  o.Ki,  ,ist  ini^  pla.vs  in  this  sys- 
tini.  lir.-!(ic>  programs  like  "Mister 
K  leers'  Neit^hhorhood"  and  "Sesame 
Street."  public  iirnadcast  int,'  offers 
other  littlc-kiiiiWTi  liut  irsiixu  i.tiii  ciiu^ 
cational  proui-ani.s  like  'Project  Iviii^ 
cation,"  which  lu'lps  c(jmmunities  iin 
prove  their  educational  abilities.  M.mv 
public  television  series,  like  "Colum- 
bus: Age  of  Discovery."  serve  as  impor- 
tant educational  tools  for  teachers  in 
the  classroom.  Reducinj,'  or  freezins,' 
fundinjr  for  CPB  will  only  result  in  lim- 
iting CPB's  ability  to  provide  these 
■  'iuc;ilional  l)enefits. 

1  am  also  concerned  with  efforts  to 
eliminate  or  reduce  funding'  for  the 
Independent  Television  Service  HTVS]. 
A.<  many  in  this  body  know,  not  one 
1'1'VS  program  has  l)ecn  aired,  yet  some 
people  want  to  eliminate  its  funding' 
before  the  American  people  have  a 
chance  to  view  any  ll'VS  iirotrram- 
minu.  More  importaniiy.  1'1'VS  only 
funds  these  projrranis.  it  does  not 
broadcast  them.  It  is  tht;  decision  of 
the  local  public  television  stations  to 
decide  what  protrrams  must  be  aired.  It 
seems  to  me  that  any  effort  to  elimi- 
nate ITVS'  funding,'  is  premature  given 
these  facts. 

1  urt^e  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  piece  of  legislation  and  con- 
tinue to  provi<ie  the  wonderful  benefits 
lit  public  broadcasting. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ri.se  in 
St  long  support  of  t  he  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  [CPB]  and  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the  reauthor- 
ization of  S.  1.504.  the  Public  Tele- 
communications Act. 

For  25  years.  Congress  has  been 
steadfast  in  its  commitment  to  public 
broadcasting.  This  support  has  forged  a 
nedgling  industry  into  an  indispen- 
sable public  service  that  reaches  coast 
to  coast.  From  a  disjointed  group  of  270 
public  television  and  radio  stations  in 
1969.  public  bioadcasting  has  become  a 
leader  in  providing  quality  informa- 
tional, cultural,  and  educational  pro- 
gramming and  community  outreach 
services  to  over  96  peicent  of  the  Amer- 
ican population. 

CPB  distributes  the  bulk  of  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  in  the  form  of  grants 
to  radio  and  l,elevision  stations.  In 
W'ashington  State,  public  broadcasting 
serves  the  needs  of  a  population  of  wide 
cMltiira!  diversit.y.  Radio  station 
K1)N.\  1 M.  of  Granger.  WA.  uses  its 
community  service  grants  to  provide 
programming  for  the  Hispanic  popu- 
lation in  Washington.  One  program. 
■Buenas  Noches."  is  a  very  popular 
talk  show  off<'ring  public  affairs  pro- 
gramming. The  majority  of  the  listen- 
ers are  farmworkers,  who  benefit  from 
the  sUition's  work  with  the  VVasliing- 
ton  Slate  Migrant  Council,  the  Vakmia 
Valley  Fainiworker  Clinic,  the  Ollice 
of  Farmworker  Housing,  and  t!u'  Wash- 
ington State  Commission  on  Hisiiariic 
Alfairs. 


Ill  adiiitinii  to  pi-ouraninimti  for  His- 
paiiics.  si>veral  .staticjns  in  Wa.'^hington 
offer  prouM-amniint^  directed  toward  the 
need,-  and  iiitcn-sts  of  n<iti\-c  .Ameri- 
cans K1).\'A  airs  pioMiamnimt:  each 
wc'ck  pi()(iu<c(i  liy  the  Yakima  Nation. 
H.oiio  station  KPBX  FM.  in  Spokane, 
\V.\,  recently  produced  five  iialf-hnur 
inogiarns  featuring  siorytelliiitr  by  na- 
tive .American  triljes. 

Television  station  KCT.S  T\'.  in  Se- 
attle, has  developed  a  number  of  pro- 
grams and  servK  cs  for  schools.  For  (>n- 
ample.  KCTS  developed  a  bilingual 
State  history  and  geography  video  disc. 
entitled  "Over  Wa.shinirton."  to  be 
made  availalilc  to  si  hoois.  It  also  pro- 
duced a  six-part  series  describing  the 
history  of  our  planet.  The  station  de- 
veloped ancillary  teaching  materials 
for  schools,  in  order  to  expand  the  use 
of  I  h.e  in'ouiani  lieyond  liroadcast  ,ind 
into  the  classroom, 

KTPS  TV  in  Tacoma  produced  a  12- 
part  series  addressing  the  problem  of 
alcoholism  among  native  Americans, 
and  focuseii  on  recovery  .md  personal 
growth. 

People  in  W'ashington  also  lienetited 
from  the  round-the-clock  Desert  Storm 
coverage  provided  by  National  Public 
Radio.  madt>  po.ssible  in  part  by  an 
emergency  infusion  of  funding  from 
CBP,  NPK's  nationally  acclaimed  cov- 
erage included  town  meetings,  over- 
night news(  asts,  and  call-in  shows. 

In  addition,  public  broadcasting 
brings  theater,  opera,  and  drama  to 
inner  cities  and  rural  communities  to 
people  who  w(5uld  otherwise  be  unable 
to  experience  them.  More  people  saw 
the  opera.  The  Ring  Cycle."  in  one 
broadcast  on  1)u1)1k  television  than  had 
ever  seen  it.  in  total,  since  Wagner 
wrote  it. 

Recently  public  television  aired  the 
final  program  in  the  series  "The  Con- 
stitution That  Delicate  Balance." 
This  brilliant  .series  on  constitutional 
issues  owed  its  existence  to  funding 
from  the  Corporation  of  Public  Broad- 
casting. The  program's  distinguished 
host.  Fred  Friendly,  concluded  the 
final  program  by  remarking  that  in  the 
entire  series  there  were  83  televised 
programs  and  600  seminars.  He  said: 

I  am  76  years  old,  NothinK  is  forever,  I  rel- 
ish the  thought  that  in  my  55  year.s  in  broad- 
casting journali.sm.  17  have  also  been  spent 
in  America's  laiKe.st  classroom— public  tele- 
vision—with eatfer.  thinking   minds  such  as 

.VOUIS. 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  into  youi- 
homes  and  foi-  your  support  of  our  most  es- 
sential aMonda:  not  to  make  up  anyt)odv's 
mind.  l)ut  to  open  minds:  to  make  the  agony 
of  decisionmakinfT  so  inten.se  you  can  escape 
only  Ijy  thinking;. 

Public  broadcasting's  contributions 
to  cultural  diversity,  education,  the 
arts,  and  community  awareness  are  in- 
valuable. Public  broadcasting  has  been 
and  continues  tn  be  a.  wise  investment. 

,\lr  HAKKIN  .Mi  I'lesident.  I  want 
to  express  my  slrcjn^  support  for  the 
Corporation    for    Puldic     Broadcasting 


K'PBi  .ind  lor  S  !.W1,  The  PuMu  Tele- 
cominunu  at  ions  .Aid,  As  chair  of  the 
Labor,  Health.  ,ind  Human  Services  Ap- 
propriations .Subcommittee.  which 
funds  the  CPB.  I  welcome  this  impor- 
tant authoiization. 

CPB  and  the  public  broadcasting  tel- 
evision and  radio  networks  play  a  vital 
role  in  providing  educational,  cultural. 
and  public  affairs  progi-ams.  Especially 
in  rural  States  like  Iowa,  public  broad- 
casting provides  a  vital  link  to  our  cul- 
lure  and  to  educational  resources, 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  an 
lowan  that  sa'd  it  all  about  the  impor- 
tance of  public  TV  in  his  life,  "Where 
else  could  we  see  an  opera  in  George. 
lA?"  this  person  asked.  She  also  men- 
tioned the  importance  of  national  pro- 
gramming such  as  the  ""Nightly  Busi- 
ness Report"  and  ""Wall  Street  Week." 
and  Iowa  Public  Television's  program 
on  agriculture.  ■".Market  to  Market." 
Their  children  watch  shows  like 
"Where  in  the  World  is  Carmen 
Sandiego'?"  Public  television  and  radio. 
more  than  many  things  that  this  Con- 
gress spends  time  and  money  on,  has  a 
direct,  positive  impact  on  the  lives  of 
millions  of  .Americans  with  80  percent 
of  all  Americans  watching  public  TV  at 
least  once  per  month.  Public  ladio  is 
an  important  resource,  especially  for 
excellent  public  affairs  programming 
and  news  shows  like  ""All  Things  Con- 
sidered" and  "Morning  Edition.  "  I  have 
received  scores  of  letters  concerning 
this  legislation,  and  the  response  are 
almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  public 
broadcasting. 

Some  have  expressed  concern  about 
CPB-funded  programs  in  terms  of  their 
balance  creativity,  and  quality.  This 
legislation  addresses  those  concerns,  in 
the  balance  and  objectivity  require- 
ments. On  the  whole,  public  broadcast- 
ing produces  quality,  balanced  pro- 
gramming. That  doesn't  mean  that 
public  broadcasting  shows  ai"e  pabluni. 
or  avoid  the  tough  issues.  It  rneans 
that  a  wide  variety  of  opinion,  from 
the  right  and  the  left  and  everything  in 
between,  are  i-epresented  on  public  TV. 
Bill  Moycrs  specials  are  balanced  with 
"McLaughlin  Group"  and  "Firing 
Line.  " 

I  am  particularly  pleased  by  two  pro- 
visions in  the  current  bill:  The  distance 
learning  projects  provision,  and  the 
language  concerning  people  with 
visual-  or  hearing-impairment. 

The  distance  learning  projects  provi- 
sions will  help  improve  public 
broadcasting's  impact  on  education  in 
rural  areas.  Public  broadcasting  is  al- 
ready a  vital  resource  to  provide  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  rural  stu- 
dents, and  I  anticipate  that  the  dis- 
tance learnintr  provisions  will  further 
enhance  the  role  of  public  broadcasting 
in  rural  education. 

Also,  as  chairman  of  the  Disability 
Policy  Subcommittee.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  expanding  the  responsive- 
ness of  public  broadcasting  to  people 
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with  ilisabilities.  Once  aprain,  public 
broadcasting  has  done  an  excellent  job 
in  reachinjf  out  with  descriptive  video 
and  captioned  broadcastinif.  But  more 
needs  to  be  done.  The  lani?uagre  empha- 
sizing that  visually-impaired  and  hear- 
ing-impaired people  are  an  underserved 
community  provides  important  guid- 
ance to  the  CPB.  This  bill  will  help  to 
reach  out  to  the  hearing-  and  visually- 
impaired  communities  and  increase  ac- 
cess to  public  broadcasting. 

Public  broadcasting  enriches  the 
lives  of  the  people  of  my  State,  and  our 
Nation.  From  chlUlren  who  learn  and 
have  fun  watching  "Sesame  Street.  "  to 
the  many  viewers  who  learnetl  about  a 
crucial  period  of  our  Nation's  history 
watching  Ken  Burns'  "Civil  War"  se- 
ries, to  important  local  programming 
such  as,  in  my  State.  "Iowa  Pre.ss." 
and  to  the  many  listeners  to  public  ra- 
dios  national  and  local  news  and  pub- 
lic affairs  piograms.  lowans  benefit 
greatly  from  CPB.  1  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  supporting  this  leg 
islation 

Mr.  COCHRAN  I  support  this  bill, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  passed  without 
any  amendment  that  wouM  seriously 
undermine  the  funding  possibilities  for 
our  public  television  networks  and  sta- 
tions and  their  effort.s  to  provide  edu- 
cational programs  that  are  helpful  to 
our  Nation's  children. 

In  creating  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  [CPB]  1967,  the  Con- 
gress recognized  the  need  for  Federal 
support  of  the  development  of  edu- 
cational programs  to  use  in  the  home, 
classroom,  and  librai-.v. 

The  educational  roots  uf  public 
broadcasting  run  deep — it  was  first 
called  "educational  television"  or 
"ETV,"  and  many  people  still  use  the 
name.  It  has  strengthened  learning 
from  preschool  through  college. 

The  State  of  Mississippi's  ETV  Au- 
thority was  chaired  by  my  father.  Wil- 
liam Holmes  Cochran,  and  in  1969.  Mis- 
sissippi was  the  first  State  in  the  Na- 
tion to  have  statewide  coverage  with 
its  network  of  transmission  towers. 

Today.  Mississippi  ETV  offers  six 
educational  networks,  providing  more 
than  65  hours  of  educational  program- 
ming each  day  for  students,  teachers, 
individuals,  and  families.  On  average, 
Mississippi's  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  use  7  hours  of  educational  pro- 
gramming every  school  day. 

Additional  adult-oriented  instruction 
includes  college  education,  teacher  cer- 
tification, training  for  daycare  provid- 
ers, programs  like  "Learn  To  Read.  ' 
and  vocational  and  career  education. 

Since  1969.  preschool  children  in  Mis- 
sissippi have  been  exposed  to  the  edu- 
cational values  of  "Sesame  Street"  and 
"Mr.  Rogers'  Neighborhood.  " 

Nationwide.  classroom  television 
from  kindergarten  through  high  school 
reaches  29  million  students  with 
science,  math,  and  reading  instruction. 
During  the  school  day.  about  65  percent 


of  local   public    ii-n-vision   time  is  de- 
voted to  classroom  instruction. 

After  school,  public  television  pro- 
grams like  "Stiuare  One  TV"  and 
"Reading  Rainbow  "  encourage  young- 
sters to  do  math  and  to  read. 

College  courses  are  available  through 
the  Annenberg  CPB  Project,  which 
began  in  1981  to  promote  adult  edu- 
cation. It  has  pioneered  in  interactive 
computer  systems  to  improve  teaching 
and  learning. 

Over  2  million  students  used  the 
audio  and  video  material  in  their  col- 
lege clas.ses  in  1991.  About  250.000  stu- 
dents have  completed  project  coui"ses 
for  college  credit,  and  7.5  million  gen- 
eral interest  viewers  tune  in  to  courses 
each  week. 

The  Satellite  Education  Resources 
Consortium  (SERCJ.  is  a  coordinated 
effort  by  CPB.  23  States,  and  4  commu- 
nities to  make  qualit.v  courses  in  math, 
science,  and  foreign  languages  avail- 
able In  small  towns  and  rural  areas 
through  distance  learning  satellite 
transmission. 

CPB  founded  the  Initial  planning  and 
pilot  semester  of  SERC.  and  it  was 
funded  b.y  a  Federal  "Star  Schools" 
grant  for  2  years. 

A  major  outreach  programming  ef- 
fort. Project  Literacy  US  [PLUS],  has 
been  supported  by  CPB  to  help  the 
United  States  ti-aln  Its  work  force  and 
improve  its  competitiveness.  First 
Lady  Barbara  Bush  has  been  an  effec- 
tive advocate  of  this  effort  to  unite  the 
estimated  30  million  functionally  illit- 
erate adult  Americans  with  volunteer 
tutors  in  public  and  private  literacy  or- 
ganizations. 

The  1990  program  focused  on  estab- 
lishing a  mentor  program  to  keep  stu- 
dents from  dropping  out  of  school;  in 
1991  the  program's  focus  was  on  helping 
families  learn  to  read. 

Another  impressive  program  is  "GED 
on  TV.  "  which  prepares  adults  to  take 
the  high  school  general  equivalency  di- 
ploma exam  in  a  nonthreatening  envi- 
ronment. 

Because  of  the  outstanding  success  of 
this  video  course,  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  amendments  of 
1990  authorized  grants  to  States  to  pur- 
chase adult  education  videotapes,  such 
as  this  GED  series,  so  individuals  can 
check  them  out  for  home  use. 

Public  broadcasting  has  also  sought 
to  generate  better  public  understand- 
ing of  issues  before  Congress.  CPB 
funds  the  Public  Television  Outreach 
Alliance  [PTOA],  which  produces  pro- 
grams on  issues  such  as  drug  and  alco- 
hol addiction,  child  abuse,  child  care. 
AIDS,  and  the  environment. 

New  communication  technologies 
offer  exciting  opportunities  to  improve 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  educational 
television  and  radio. 

With  the  help  of  CPB  and  outside  un- 
derwriters. CTW's  newest  and  most  am- 
bitious effort  since  "Sesame  Street"  is 
a  television-based,  multimedia  literac.v 
project  called  "Ghostwriter." 


"Ghostwriter  "  is  designed  for  7-  to 
10-year-olds,  with  a  special  emphasis 
on  minority  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged children.  It  will  be  acces- 
sible to  them  in  homes,  after-school 
programs,  and  schools  nationwide.  It 
will  enlist  the  support  of  parents, 
youth-serving  organizations,  and 
teachers,  and  will  have  the  style  that 
will  make  it  appealing  to  today's 
youth.  Combining  education  and  enter- 
tainment is  an  approach  which  CTW 
has  employed  successfully  from  its  be- 
ginnings in  1969.  from  "Sesame  Street" 
and  "The  Electric  Company"'  through 
••S-2-1  CONTACT"  and  "Square  One 
TV." 

With  'Ghostwriter."  CTW  is  building 
on  an  understanding  of  obstacles  to  lit- 
eracy to  help  children  read  with  com- 
prehension and  write  with  more  coher- 
ence. Research  indicates  that  at  ap- 
proximately age  9  or  10.  too  many  chil- 
dren become  discouraged  from  reading 
and  writing  for  pleasure.  They  have  not 
experienced  the  personal  rewards  of  lit- 
eracy. If  this  happens,  a  child's  ability 
to  learn  and  succeed  in  .school  is 
threatened. 

"Ghostwritei"  provides  children  with 
powerful  role  models  for  their  everyday 
lives.  It  builds  on  children's  strengths. 
not  their  deficiencies.  The  project's 
three  major  curriculum  goals  are: 

First,  to  motivate  children  to  enjoy 
and  value  reading  and  writing; 

Second,  to  show  children  effective 
approaches  to  learning  to  read  and 
write;  and 

Third,  to  provide  children  with  cre- 
ative opportunities  to  read  and  write 
as  part  of  the  program's  format. 

These  goals  are  an  integral  part  of 
each  element  of  the  "Ghostwriter"  lit- 
eracy project,  starting  with  the  weekly 
mystery-adventure  TV  series  on  PBS. 
Joining  the  television  program  to  pro- 
mote reading  and  writing  skills  are  20 
million  copies  of  a  free  "Ghostwritei  " 
minimagazine;  a  newspaper  column; 
350.000  copies  of  classroom  materials; 
and  extensive  outreach  to  children. 

The  program  is  designed  to  encour- 
age partnerships  with  national  youth- 
serving  organizations  like  the  "i'MCA, 
Boys  and  Girls  Clubs,  4-H.  Girls  Inc.. 
and  the  Girl  Scouts,  It  also  includes 
ties  to  local  grassroots  agencies  as  well 
as  concentrated  efforts  in  five  sites: 
Atlanta,  Los  Angeles,  the  Mississippi 
Delta,  Appalachia.  and  San  Antonio, 

Other  programs  recently  funded  by 
CPB  involve  redesigning  and  repackag- 
ing traditional  children's  programming 
on  public  television  with  instructor 
training  and  teaching  materials,  such 
as: 

"Extending  the  Neighborhood." 
which  adapts  •"Mr.  Rogers'  Neighbor- 
hood "  for  use  in  childcare  centers  to 
help  children  gain  social  skills  that 
will  assist  them  in  school;  and 

"Sesame  Street  Preschool  Education 
Programming"  which  provides  spe- 
cially   prepared    training   and    support 


materials  to  help  teachers  and  parents 
use  "Sesame  Street"  to  promote  early 
development  of  learning  skills  and  the 
curiosity  of  children  ages  2  to  5. 

Public  broadcasting  has  a  role  to 
play  m  .-Vmerlcan  education.  It  pro- 
vides information  and  intellectual  en- 
lu  hment  to  a  broad  .spectrum  of  soci- 
ety 

.Mr,  President.  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion and  urge  U.-^  adoption. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a.^  we 
undertake  the  reauthorization  legisla- 
tion for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting.  I  have  tried  to  Imagine  a 
world  without  public  broadcasting:  a 
world  that  was  not  enriched  by  the 
"Kyes  on  the  Prize"  series  or  Ken 
Burns'  series  on  the  Civil  War;  a  gen- 
eration of  young  people  who  were  not 
aided  by  the  high-quality  educational 
piogramming  seen  on  public  television; 
.1  world  with  students  who  were  de- 
prived oi  the  opportunity  to  earn  a 
high  sehool  or  college  education  be- 
cause the  publk-  broadcasting  system 
was  not  there  to  help  bi'ing  the  class- 
room to  them. 

I  cannot  imagine  such  a  woi'id,  A  fu- 
ture deprived  of  this  public  service 
would  be  bleak  and  grey.  What  pro- 
t:iams  w^ould  never  be  seen?  How  many 
lust  opportunities  to  educate  someone 
eager  to  learn? 

Few  Federal  ventur'es  enjoy  the 
broad  and  active  public  support  thai 
has  been  the  hallmark  of  public  bi'oad- 
ea.sting.  .And  this  is  as  it  should  be,  foi' 
the  true  mission  of  public  broadcasting 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  demociacy, 
Thomas  Jefferson  put  it  very  well  when 
he  said.  "Democracy  demands  an  edu- 
cated citizenry."  Public  broadcasting 
is  certainly  a  positive  force  toward  re- 
alizing that  worthy  goal. 

To  regard  public  broadcasting  a.s 
merely  public  entertainment  is  to  vast- 
ly underestimate  its  effect  and  its  pur- 
pose. Public  broadcasting  is  one  of  the 
Nation's  exemplary  educational  insti- 
tutions, an  institution  that  is  free  in 
nearly  every  home  and  car  in  America: 
.m  institution  voluntarily  supported 
and  used  by  millions. 

Its  public  success  is  equaled  by  its 
conti-ibution.  Let  me  be  specific:  Each 
day  in  Oregon,  over  40.000  preschoolers 
watch  "Sesame  Street""  and  ""Mister 
Roger"s  Neighborhood.""  To  duplicate 
this  coverage  in  a  classroom  would  re- 
quire 1,600  classrooms  of  25  students 
each. 

Each  year  in  Oregon,  we  graduate  600 
high  school  students  through  the  GED 
on  TV  program.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
this  represents  one  of  the  larger  grad- 
uating classes  in  my  State. 

Each  year  more  Oregonians  per  cap- 
ita enroll  in  college  credit  courses  in 
TV  than  in  any  other  State.  These 
courses  bring  a  college  degree  within 
the  reach  of  students  of  all  ages  in  both 
urban  and  rural  communities,  handi- 
capped students  and  students  with  chil- 
dren at   home.   These   courses  also   re- 


lieve enrollment  pressure  on  our  com- 
munity college  system. 

And.  Mr.  President,  public  broadcast- 
ing is  not  just  a  one-way  street.  Orego- 
nians love  public  broadcasting,  and 
they  show  it  through  their  loyal 
viewership:  Oregon  Public  Broadcast- 
ing is  distinguished  as  the  most 
watched  public  broadcaster  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  Nielsen 
ratings. 

Oregonians  also  show  their  support 
for  public  broadcasting  through  their 
substantial  monetary  contributions. 
Currently,  over  96,000  Oregon  residents 
contribute  over  half  of  the  annual  oper- 
ating revenues  of  Oregon  Public  Broad- 
casting, with  Oregon  businesses  under- 
writing an  additional  13  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  recall  the  origins  and  initial  pur- 
poses of  this  program.  In  1967.  this  body 
passed  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act.  As 
was  stated  at  the  time,  public  broad- 
casting was  to  fill  the  gap  left  by  the 
market-bound  commercial  broadcast- 
ing industry.  Public  broadcasting  was 
to  serve  diverse  audiences  that  are 
often  underrepresented  in  the  enter- 
tainment world,  where  a  program"s  fate 
often  hinges  on  ratings  and  advertising 
revenue. 

The  act  of  1967  was  the  seed  from 
which  a  bountiful  garden  has  grown. 
Public  broadcasting  is  a  marketplace 
of  diverse  ideas  and  a  meeting  place  for 
all  Americans,  regardless  of  income, 
education,  geographic  location,  or 
physical  handicap. 

As  we  were  painfully  reminded  by  the 
recent  rioting  in  Los  Angeles,  we  live 
in  a  world  that  still  simmers  with  in- 
tolerance, and  at  times  our  troubled 
melting  pot  boils  over.  Public  broad- 
casting breeds  appreciation  for  diver- 
sity and  tolerance  through  understand- 
ing. 

In  a  world  that  is  growing  so  rapidly 
and  becoming  more  diverse  every  day, 
there  is  a  place  and  a  need  for  quality 
public  broadcasting  programs.  Public 
broadcasting  brings  a  vast  and  diverse 
world  right  into  our  livingrooms,  helps 
us  keep  in  touch  with  it,  understand  it 
and  hopefully  more  fully  appreciate  its 
richness. 

This  need  is  especially  great  as  many 
communities  across  this  Nation  experi- 
ence economic  difficulties.  In  good 
times,  education  is  an  ornament;  in 
bad  times  it  is  a  refuge.  Whilt  for  some 
of  the  well-off  in  this  land,  education  is 
an  ornament  within  easy  reach,  we 
must  ensure  that  it  remains  at  least  a 
refuge  for  those  who  would  be  the  first 
to  lose  access  to  it  in  bad  times.  In  this 
respect,  public  broadcasting  performs  a 
vital  role. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
compliment  my  friend  from  New  Mex- 
ico. Senator  BING.^MA.N'.  for  his  fore- 
sight in  sponsoring  an  amendment  that 
is  a  step  toward  implementing  a  ready- 
to-learn  public  television  channel  for 
preschoolers.  Such  a  channel  will  help 


parents  and  child  care  providers  pre- 
pare preschool  children  for  school.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment and  look  forward  to  the  report 
which  will  result  from  it. 

While  television  offerings  have  im- 
proved substantially  in  recent  years. 
television  without  public  broadcasting 
would  be  a  step  back  toward  that  tele- 
vision wasteland  that  many  saw  prior 
to  the  advent  of  public  broadcasting  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  reau- 
thorization of  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  speak  in  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion reported  from  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  the  funding  level  it  pro- 
vides for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  several  of  the 
significant  benefits  of  public  broad- 
casting which  lead  me  to  the  position  I 
am  taking.  F'irst,  increasing  funding 
for  public  broadcasting  means  increas- 
ing the  educational  services  that  are 
available  through  television.  That  is  an 
investment  m  our  future.  And  it  is 
time  we  took  television  seriously  as  an 
educational  tool. 

Public  broadcasting  has  begun  to 
produce  programs  to  address  adult  lit- 
eracy, ready-to-learn  programs  for  pre- 
schoolers, and  classroom  materials  for 
secondary  schools.  With  increased 
funding,  more  can  be  done  on  these 
fronts.  We  all  know  that  our  commu- 
nities need  help  with  education:  public 
broadcasting  is  a  cost-effective  way  of 
providing  that  help. 

Public  broadcasting  doesn"t  just 
produce  a  radio  or  television  program. 
put  it  on  the  air  for  anyone  who  might 
happen  to  see  it,  and  then  go  on  to  the 
next  show.  Public  broadcasting  builds 
in  educational  components  such  as 
teachers'  guides,  recreates  some  of  the 
programs  specifically  for  classroom 
use,  and  develops  ways  to  involve  the 
audience,  extending  the  usefulness  of 
programs  to  really  serve  the  public.  It 
is  that  service  that  needs  and  deserves 
our  support. 

Second,  if  we  do  not  provide  suffi- 
cient funding,  we  are  not  going  to  have 
quality  programs  that  examine  critical 
social  issues.  Let  me  give  you  an  exam- 
ple. 

The  public  station  in  Boston,  WGBH, 
produced  a  forum  on  American  health 
care  entitled  "Condition  Critical" 
which  many  of  you  may  have  seen. 
WGBH  brought  together  repre.senta- 
tives  from  all  facets  of  health  care, 
from  all  over  the  country  and  Canada, 
and  with  Phil  Donahue  as  host,  devoted 
2  hours  of  prime  time  television  to  this 
pressing  national  concern. 

But  that  was  only  the  most  visible 
action  taken.  WGBH  also  prepared  and 
distributed  educational  packets  to  the 
public,  outlining  different  systems  of 
health  care,  to  increase  understanding 
and  aid  consideration  of  this  com.plex 
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issui'  i  in-.st-  pixckots  wont  to  schools 
and  libi'iii-ifs,  inner-iity  c^linics,  and 
civic  oruMniZiitions.  And  tho  packet  in- 
(dudcd  a  l)all<)t  to  involvt^  citizens  and 
ask  them  what  system  they  think 
wouht  Itest  serve  Ameriians.  'riiei'e  was 
also  a  national  telephone  line  vicweis 
could  call  t,o  express  their  opinion. 

Public  radio  also  joined  in  the  effort 
wit.h  a  series  of  reports  on  the  national 
business  program,  ■"Marketplace."  the 
week  before  the  lelevisif)n  broadcast. 
And  to  complement  this  national  ef- 
fort, in  Boston  and  in  (tilies  around  the 
country,  loial  publii'  television  pro- 
k'rams  focused  on  the  issue  to  address 
local  concerns  on  the  topic.  And  "Con- 
dition Critical"  spiiwned  local  forums, 
panel  discussions,  and  workshops  on 
health  care. 

This  is  an  I'.xampb'  of  public  broad- 
casting' fulfilling  its  mission  to  inform 
and  enlii^hlen  our  citizens.  It  didn't 
just,  produce  a  T\'  show:  it  reached  f)ut 
on  a  national  scab'  to  illuminate  a 
majoi"  so(ual  issue.  Such  efforts  are  not 
inexpensive.  Yes.  public  broadcasting 
receives  some  corporate  and  private 
support.  But  that  would  be  nowhere 
nearly  sufficient  for  efforts  of  this 
scope.  Followini;  the  broadcast  of 
•Condition  Ciill<al."  VVGBH  and  other 
stations  around  the  country  i-cceived 
hundreds  of  calls  from  viewers,  and 
WCilill  alone  ("vneived  a  dozen  calls 
from  Members  of  Cont^ress  and  State 
and  local  tfovernments  requestinw  more 
information  or  vidcotap«'s  of  the  pro- 
uiam. 

H.v  increasing  our  support  for  public 
broadcast! njr.  w(>  are  investintj  in  our 
society  and  in  a  partiu>rship.  l)ur  sup- 
port of  the  public  bioadcaslint;  service 
leverages  other  funds  funds  it  and 
local  stations  work  hard  to  raise  them- 
selves. The  partneiship  we  have  <-ri'- 
ated  is  premised  on  the  assumption 
that  Con»^ress  will  maintain  support 
for  this  service.  Other  contributors 
then  do  their  share.  That  includes  both 
corporations  and  individuals. 

One  of  those  individuals  is  a  woman 
in  Massachusetts  named  Ruth  .Anne 
Diniree.  Ms.  Dinj^t'c  is  in  her  sixties  and 
lives  alone  in  South  Boston.  She  was  a 
professional  (luirch  oit,Mnist  and  sinu'er 
who  loved  to  travel  anil  i,'o  to  museums 
and  concerts  before  she  was  severel.v 
di.sabled  10  years  ayo.  Now  she  is  in  a 
wheelchair,  nearly  a  shut-in.  Hei" 
neijjhbors  take  her  to  church  on  Sun- 
days so  she  can  still  sinti  with  the 
choir.  Iiut  otherwise  she  is  liomebound. 
Ms.  Dintjee  has  a  lot  of  time  to  watch 
television. 

But  she  doesn't  have  cal)le  and  she 
.says  most  of  what  is  on  commercial  TV 
distresses  her.  She  says  that  when  she 
became  disabled  and  her  world  be(;ame 
smaller  it  was  public-  television  that 
opened  it  up  attain.  Public  broatlcastinij 
took  her  to  places  she  could  not  other- 
wise \io.  broadeninu  her  education  anil 
deepenint,'  ht;r  mind.  The  drama  and 
performance     prot^rartis    allow     her    to 


iiiiii  iln-.ii'ir-  .iiiii  i.iii><ii  iialls.  She 
says  that  when  people  talk  with  her. 
they  never  miess  how  little  she  can 
participate  in  society,  because  PBS  al- 
lows her  to  be  informed  and  involved. 
She  doesn't  have  to  pay  someone  to 
take  her  out  to  movies  because  the 
world  conies  into  hei"  home  on  public 
television.  It  sustains  her.  Ruth  Anne 
nink'ee  ifives  money  to  public  tele- 
vision. And  she  sa.ys  she  is  upset  with 
Congress  for  even  considerinf,'  rl•ducin^J 
its  support  foi-  PBS. 

There  are  millions  of  Ruth  Anne 
Dinuees  in  this  cotmtry.  She  is  just  one 
person  amonu'  the  10  percent  of  our 
population  which  does  not  have  cable.  I 
think  we  owe  it  to  her  and  all  Ameri- 
cans who  share  with  her  a  deep  appre- 
ciation for  publii'  broadi'iiatinn.  to  re- 
commit ourselves  to  advancing'  PBS 
and  th((  service  it  provides  to  help  fur- 
ther its  contfibut icms  to  society  rather 
than  hold  it  back.  I  urue  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  bill  befoi"e  the  Senate 
and  the  funding  level  for  public  broad- 
cast int,'  which  it  contains. 

In  closing.  I  compliment  the  chair- 
m.in  of  the  Telecommunications  Sub- 
committee. Senator  Inouyk.  the  chair- 
man of  tht!  full  committee.  Senator 
Hoi-i.lNci.s,  and  the  very  capjible  and 
dedicated  committee  staff  for  their 
leadiMship  and  hard  work  which  have 
t)cen  key  to  pro^'ress  on  this  i(ni)i)rtant 
lejfislalion. 

Mr.  INOUYK.  Mr.  President.  1  will 
sut^M^(>st  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
not  be  I'harKcd  against  the  bill. 

The  PRKSIDINO  OFI'ICKB  Without 
obj(>ction.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ml .  INOUYK.  I  sutJKest  the  absence  of 
a  (|Uorum. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFP'ICKR.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  i"oll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  foi" 
the  quorum  call  be  ["escinded. 

The  PRKSIDINO  OFFICKR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WlRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate for  10  minutes  as  in  morning  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRKKiniNG  OKKICKR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ■■-■   .■  !■  red. 


GLOBAL  WARMING   AND 
POPULATION  GROWTH 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  spoke  on  the  floor  about  the  need  foi" 
an  urgent  and  concerted  international 
effort  to  protect  the  ijlobe's  land  re- 
sources soils  and  forests  and  to  pro- 
tect the  wondrous  and  larifely  un- 
known store  of  biological  diversity 
around  the  trlobe. 

This  morninu'.  as  the  ne«otiations  at 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Kn- 
vironment  and  Development  tret  under- 
way in  Brazil.  I  want   lo  address  issues 


of  the  aliiiospbere  and  the  rel.ttiil. 
crilicall.v  important  issue  of  rapid  pop 
Illation  k'l'owth. 

In  the  20  yeai's  since  the  Stockholm 
Conference  on  the  Human  Knviron- 
metit.  the  first  major  international 
confereni'c  on  enviroimiental  affairs, 
the  United  States  and  other  nations 
have  made  major  stiide.s  in  recof^nizins? 
the  pi'oblems  of  at  mospheric  pollution. 

Th(!  Karth's  atmosphei-e  is  a  rel- 
atively thin,  but  immensely  powerful 
( omponent  of  our  planet's  environ- 
ment. This  veil  shiouds  the  planet  fil- 
terintj  out  and  protectint,'  us  froin  the 
Sun's  harmful  rays,  moderating'  and 
rcKulatint^  vrlobal  (limale  and  lenewint^ 
and  cleansintr  the  air  we  breathe.  As  we 
learned  in  elementary  school,  our 
unique  atmosphere  makes  life  on  this 
planet  possible.  Our  atmosphere  is  a 
wonder.  Its  unique  composition  distin- 
tiuishes  planet  Kailh  from  Mars.  .lupi- 
ter.  or  Saturn.  Remembering  that  sim- 
ple truth,  we  must  considei-  what  we 
are  doinM:  to  the  atmosphere. 

At  the  local  level,  we  are  putting: 
haimful  pollutants  in  the  lower  regions 
of  the  atmosphere.  Lookinij  south  from 
my  home  in  Boulder.  CO.  this  fact  is 
painf\illy  clear.  An  ut^ly  brown  cloud 
luin^rs  over  m.y  State's  capitol,  a  con- 
stant reitiinder  of  what  local  air  pollu- 
tion means. 

Since  Woiid  War  II.  industrialized  so- 
fiety  has  become  increasinKl.v  pro- 
ficient at  loadinj^  the  air  over  our 
cities  with  harmful  pollutants.  Partic- 
ulates and  sulfur  dioxide  are  the  major 
emissions.  Seventy  percent  of  thi' 
world's  urban  population  lives  in  cities 
whore  particulates  exceed  the  World 
Health  OiKanization's  guidelines. 

So.  too.  we  have  seen  the  problems 
related  to  the  release  of  nitroMTen  ox- 
ides, which  react  with  ot.hei"  com- 
pounds and  liKht  to  form  ozone,  other- 
wise known  as  smon.  In  our  own  coun- 
tr.v,  50  percent  of  the  population  lives 
in  counties  were  the  air  does  not  meet 
the  national  ozone  standard. 

Finally,  we  have  noted  the  effects  of 
lead  in  the  air.  Knormous  strides  have 
been  made  in  eliminating  lead  in  this 
ci)unti"y.  Kl.sewhere.  one-third  of  the 
world's  cities  exceed  the  World  Health 
Organization's  standard  for  lead  levels. 

More  broadly,  the  maninade  emis- 
sions are  impacting  the  air  at  the  re- 
trional  level.  Acid  rain,  fiist  recoMrnized 
in  the  late  ISfJO's.  and  i,'round-level 
ozone  are  now  siuMiificant  regional  con- 
cerns. It  has  been  well  documented 
that  ozone  and  acid  rain  are  identifi- 
able causes  of  forest  and  crop  declines 
oti  at  least  two  continents  and  have 
health  and  ecolojrical  impacts  across 
an  extensive  area. 

In  response  to  these  trends,  the  Con 
vention  on  LonK"-Ran>,'e  Transboundary 
Air  Pollution  was  developed  in  1979. 
This  ayreemenl  amon'^  the  nations  of 
Kiirope  and  North  America  has  evolved 
into  an  effective  tn>aty  that  will  i-e- 
duce  acid  rain  precui'sors  by  HO  percent. 


I'roKre.s.s  has  been  made  in  readmit; 
at^reement  on  reductions  for  emissions 
that  lead  to  the  formation  of  K't'ouml- 
level  ozone  as  well.  In  the  future,  it  is 
impciativo  that  careful  attention  lie 
paid  to  updaLinti  these  atjreemonts  lo 
keep  pace  with  the  pollution-induced 
stress  of  ecosystems  and  monitor  emis- 
sions trends  in  the  developing'  nations. 
wliich  could  increase  precipitously. 

Local  and  ret,Monal  air  pollution  have 
sit^nificant  effects.  More  profound  are 
the  effects  of  human  activity  on  I  he 
L;lobal  atmospheie.  As  a  species,  we  are 
fundamentally  altering  the  composi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  with  unknown 
consequences  for  the  global  climate 
upon  which  we  not  only  depend,  but 
have  based  our  societies  on. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Earths  atmos- 
phere acts  in  wa.ys  similar  to  a  s,'i"een- 
bouse.  Without  a  certain  level  of  teases 
and  water  vapor  in  the  atmosphere 
trapping  heat  near  the  Karth's  surface, 
our  planet  would  be  about  60  decrees 
cooler  than  it  is  and  the  feasibility  of 
life  would  be  called  into  iiuestion. 

Kven  without  human  interference, 
the  climate  record  indicates  that  at- 
mospheric composition  of  the  so-called 
greenhouse  ^-ases  has  varied  over  ^eo- 
loM;ic,  time.  Whether  these  chani,'es  were 
the  cause  or  effect  of  a  chantrin^"  cli- 
mate is  unclear.  Nonetheless,  there  is  a 
close  correlation  between  the  atmos- 
pheric conccmtrat  ion  of  heat-ti"appinK 
irases  and  the  global  climate  record. 

For  these  reasons,  the  introduction 
of  ^;reenhouse  j^ases  into  the  atmos- 
phere by  mati  is  extremely  worrisome. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  our  ac- 
tivity is  chan^'inti  the  composition  of 
the  atmosphere'.  In  1988.  when  I  first  in- 
troduced comprehensive  le^fislation  to 
address  the  threat  of  f,'lobal  warminu. 
the  atmospheric  concentration  of  car- 
bon dioxide  was  about  350  parts  per 
million  70  parts  j^reater  than  it  was 
before  the  advent  of  the  industrial  rev- 
olution. And  today.  4  years  later,  at- 
mospheiic  concentrations  of  carbon  di- 
oxide liave  increased  to  3.%  parts  p(>r 
million. 

The  increased  carbon  content,  of  the 
atmosphere  is  directly  attributable  to 
the  tenfold  increase  in  manmade  emis- 
sions durin^^  this  century.  Carbon  diox- 
ide the  primary  jfreenhouse  t^as  re- 
sult! ntr  from  fossil  fuel  biu'ninK,  defor- 
estation and  cement  production  is  in- 
creasing; in  concentration  at  the  rate  of 
O.'l  percent  per  year.  Methane  a  pow- 
erful heat  trapping  uas  that  lesulls 
from  livestock  production,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  rice,  coal  production,  landfill 
decomposition,  and  other  natural  proc- 
esses is  increasintr  at  0.7  percent  an- 
nually. The  story  is  the  same  with  ni- 
trous oxide  and  tropospheric  ozone,  the 
ot  her  t?i"cenhouse  nases. 

Chlorofluorocarbons  the  primary 
aurent  eatintt  awa.v  at  the  stratospheric 
ozone  layer  is  also  a  powerful  heat 
trappiuK^  S^as,  and  of  course  has  been 
rising    in  concentratioti   in   the  atmos- 


pheie.    Howevi-I  .    recent     scielUllU-    I'Vl- 

dence  su^'t^ests  that  overall,  the  intro- 
liuctioii  i>f  ri'T's  into  the  atmosphere 
h.is  a  lift  (ixiIiiil;  tit'!(t.  and  indeed 
may  be  riuiskiiii;  hMobal  warming'  th.it 
ot  herwi.'-r  wduiil  have  occurred.  It  is 
extreniely  miporiani  for  us  to  keep  in 
ninid  .IS  we  ph,is<'  out  CFC's  that  with 
ifiiui  (•(!  (  hloniir  (  oncentrations  in  the 
at  mospheii'.  scu-mists  expert  .i  wai'tii- 
\r\M  effect. 

Based  on  manmade  emissions,  the 
(lucsiion  is  no  loiiu'er  if  tlie  P2arth  will 
warm,  but  how  mu<h.  how  fast.  Durinj;^ 
the  last,  decade,  the  warmest  tempera- 
tures on  record  have  been  reached 
eiKht  times  a  trend  that  does  not  bode 
well  for  the  future. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  perceived 
scientific  debate  about  the  science  ol' 
Lrlol)al  warminn.  In  fact,  this  issue  has 
been  discussed  for  more  than  100  years, 
since  the  first  postulation  of  global 
warmint^  was  written  by  the  Swedish 
scientist  Arihenius 

Since  the  1970's.  and  more  intensively 
in  the  1980's,  scientific  efforts  have 
been  stopped  up.  In  a  comprehensive 
international  effort  to  establish  the 
knowns  and  unknowns,  nations  joined 
totfether  vuider  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  Knvironment  Pro- 
«^ramme  and  the  World  .MeteroloKical 
Organization  to  undertake  a  major 
international  assessment.  Thus,  the 
Inter^'overnmental  Panel  on  Climate 
Chank'e  [IPCC]  was  formed  in  late  1988. 

The  scientific  panel  of  the  IPCC  has 
issued  two  authoritative  assessments 
<m  the  state  of  scientific  understanding,' 
of  (.global  warmin^c.  The  major  conclu- 
sion of  this  assessment,  peer  reviewiMl 
b.v  380  scientists  from  G3  countries,  is 
that  based  on  current  emissions  we  can 
expect  a  warmint?  of  3  to  8  de^^rees 
sometime  in  the  next  century.  A  warm- 
intr  of  enormous  scope  and  unprece- 
dented speed.  To  put  the  magnitude  of 
such  a  wai'minti"  in  perspective,  m.y  col- 
leatrues  should  consider  that  at  the 
heit^ht  of  the  last  ice  a^^e  global  tem- 
peratui'cs  were  only  9  de^rrees  cooler 
than  they  are  today  and  ice  a  mile 
thi("k  covered  much  of  the  northern 
part  of  our  countr.v. 

In  the  face  of  these  scientific  under- 
stAudinKS.  the  nations  of  the  world 
have  been  working  on  a  convention  to 
address  the  i.ssue  of  irlobal  climate 
chanK-o  for  more  than  2  years.  At  the 
out.set,  we  should-  recotjnize  that  the 
pace  at  which  this  issue  has  been  con- 
fronted is  remarkable.  In  1988.  as 
drought  i^ripped  much  of  Noith  Amer- 
ica. Kurop(\  and  Asia,  the  issue  of  glob- 
al warmintiT  exploded  in  our  conscious- 
ness. It  is  truly  remarkable  that  dip- 
lomats have  moved  so  far  in  such  a 
short  time. 

Unhappily,  oui"  own  United  States 
has  not  been  at  the  forefront  of  that  ef- 
fort. Indeed,  we  are  widely  regarded  as 
beinK""  a  force  for  inaction  in  the  devel- 
opment, of  an  international  response  to 
prevent  rapid  (global  warmintr. 


Despite  the  best  efforts  from  i  iie 
communit.v  of  nations,  only  a  lowest 
common  denominator  convention  could 
be  atiieed  to.  The  pressure  of  the  U.S. 
C'.oviM  nnient  for  less,  and  the  desire  of 
other  nations  to  ensure  that  our  Presi- 
dent attend  the  Earth  summit,  com- 
bined to  result  in  an  ajfreement  that 
was  significantly  weakened.  The  un- 
foldint;  of  these  developments  was 
clearly  identified  in  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  last  week. 

Unhappily.  the  administration's 
stratetry  for  a  climate  change  conven- 
tion has  entailed  many  costs  from  a 
biodivei"sity  and  forestry  atfreement  to 
the  potential  for  a  new  era  of  global 
partnership.  These  are  major  costs. 
major  losses  for  our  country,  and  his- 
tory will  not  be  kind  to  this  adminis- 
tration, which  reflexively  responds  to 
the  politics  of  an  old  world  order,  while 
preachintr  the  need  for  the  new. 

It  is  also  a  major  underachievcment 
for  a  nation  the  entire  world  is  looking: 
to  for  leadership.  From  the  developing 
world  to  the  industrialized  communit.v. 
all  eyes  are  on  the  United  States.  We 
can  literally  make  or  l)reak  a  treat.y.  If 
the  United  States  sets  a  course,  the 
world  will  follow.  Unfortunately,  our 
lead  was  too  timid,  and  so  was  the  re- 
sult. 

The  most  disconcertin>ir  aspect  of  our 
resistance  to  chan^fe  is  that  we  have 
the  opportunity  and  the  need  to  be- 
come more  encrM:.v  efficient  and  to  de- 
velop cleaner  alternatives  to  oil.  such 
as  our  abundant  reserves  of  natural 
«as. 

Yesterday,  the  Washin^^ton  Post  ran 
an  outstandinMT  article  clearly  identif.v- 
ins<  the  inefficiency  of  our  country.  We 
have  a  major  oppoitunit.v  to  reduce  the 
consumption  of  enert^'y  and  shift  in- 
vestment to  more  productive  uses.  To- 
jjether.  this  stratcu.v  will  make  us 
more  competitive  and  allow  us  to  mar- 
ket desperatel.v  needed  ener^-.y  efficient 
and  clean  eners^.y  technolo^.v.  Inter- 
national competition  in  the  market  for 
environmentally  sound  technolojfy  is 
clearly  emertrinn  and  may  define  win- 
ners and  losers  for  decades  to  come. 

As  has  been  doc-umented  in  numerous 
accounts,  the  Germans  and  the  .Japa- 
nese are  at?Kfessivel.v  preparintj  to  mar- 
ket the  products  of  the  future.  They 
are  ready  for  chauMTe.  ready  to  compete. 
The  United  States,  too.  must  en^rase  in 
that  competition.  l']conomicall.y.  the 
need  is  to  compete  in  what  one  busi- 
nessman has  (.'ailed  the  t;reatest  invest- 
ment opportunity  in  history.  Kco- 
loRicall.y.  the  need  is  to  provide  the  na- 
tions of  the  developing  world  with  the 
technolou'y  they  i-equire  to  develop  in  a 
sustainable  manner.  Without  careful 
attention  to  clean  ener^'.y  development, 
these  nations  particularly  China  and 
India  will  far  outpace  the  ability  of 
the  industrialized  world  to  the  con- 
centration of  heat-trappint?  sases  in 
the  atmosphere. 
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Why  should  other  nations  stretch 
when  wp  have  not  been  willing  to 
stretch  at  all? 

Good  questions  asked  in  the  diplo- 
matic community,  similar  questions 
bcinj?  asked  in  the  business  commu- 
nity. The  Germans  and  the  .Japanese 
are  well  on  their  way  toward  under- 
standinvr  the  enormous  market  inter- 
nationally tor  their  pioduc^ts  in  terms 
of  cleaning  up  the  environment,  energy 
efficiency,  and  so  on.  The  United 
States  a^rain  lans  behind  particularly 
as  this  administration  refuses  to  lead. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  nations 
of  the  world  soujrht  to  estal)lish  a  jjlob- 
al  partJieiship  to  tackle  the  challentfe 
of  global  wartmuk'-  That  was  the  piom- 
ise  of  2  years  of  nej^otiation.  Unfortu- 
nately, only  the  most  modest  of  first 
steps  has  been  en^'ineered  by  our  own 
country,  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  rest  of  the  world,  the  developing 
countries,  the  developed  countries,  tht' 
island  nations,  all  asked  us  for  bold 
leadership.  Our  i-esponse  was  a  paltry 
and  haltin>j  set  of  steps. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  any  discus- 
sion of  k'lobal  climate  <:han»,'e  or  trlohal 
environmental  crisis  is  incomplete 
without  mention  of  the  most  pi-essinn' 
and  daunting'  development  in  oui'  his- 
tory, the  rapi<l  rise  of  the  human  popu- 
lation. 

With  an  estimated  annual  growth  of 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  a  year,  it  took 
until  the  eai-ly  19th  century  for  human 
population  to  reach  the  first  billion. 
Durint,'  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the 
Nfrowth  rate  rose  to  appi-o.ximately  1..5 
percent  and  human  numbeis  r(>ached  2 
billion  by  1927.  Over  the  next  10  years, 
as  modern  health  emertred  and  food 
supplies  became  more  secure,  popu- 
lation moved  up  another  billion  to  3. 
And  finally,  m  1970,  the  rate  of  popu- 
lation tjrowth  peaked  at  just  more  than 
2  percent  and  we  hit  4  billion  in  197.5, 
and  5  billion  in  1988;  1  years  later  we 
are  approaching  h.h  billion  people.  The 
escalation  is  underway.  And  by  the  end 
of  this  century,  population  will  have 
eclipsed  6.3  billion. 

This  sta^Mrerint,'  rate  of  increase. 
lOO.OOO  new  individuals  added  to  our 
numbers  each  and  every  day,  is  most 
acute  in  the  nations  that  can  least  af- 
ford it.  Population  k'rowth  diminishes 
the  efforts  of  the  pooi-est  nations  to 
achieve  their  development  woals  while 
simultaneousl.v  innuencin^'  seveiely 
ovei'taxed  natural  resources. 

Recently,  the  United  Nations  Popu- 
lation Fund  relea.sed  a  I'eport  detailing: 
the  effects  of  this  population  explosion, 
and  that  leport  is  ominous,  indeed. 

The  I'eport  found  that  population 
K'rowth  is  responsible  for  79  percent  of 
the  deforestation,  72  percent  of  the  ara- 
ble land  expansion,  and  69  percent  of 
the  kMowth  of  livestock  numbers  occur- 
ring in  the  developing  nations.  Human 
numbers  are  overwhelmint^  both  our 
capacity  to  understand  and  respond  to 
the  increased  need  and  impacts  of  a 
rapidly  urowint?  population. 


Unfortunately,  the  future  holds  more 
rapid  population  growth.  Accordint?  to 
the  best  U.N.  projections,  the  most  op- 
timistic .scenario  for  the  future  would 
have  (global  population  stabilize  at  ap- 
prDximately  8  billion  people.  More  like- 
ly, population  will  eclipse  the  10  billion 
mark  and  stabilize  at  11  billion.  The 
most  ilii'c  forecasts  predict  growth  to 
more  than  20  billion  people  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  22d  century. 

The  difference  between  these  dispar- 
ate futures  between  8,  11.  or  20  billion 
people  on  the  planet  could  not  be 
more  clear. 

Today,  more  than  1  billion  people 
live  in  circumstances  th.at  can  only  he 
described  as  acute  poverty.  And  most 
of  the  growth  going  on  in  lapid  popu- 
lation around  the  woild  is  for  people 
who  have  no  prospects  for  a  job,  have 
no  prospects  for  education,  have  no 
prospect  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
human  goal,  the  human  ideal  and  the 
human  potential. 

It  is  lmp«Mative  that  the  United 
States  get  its  shoulder  once  again  be- 
hind efforts  to  provide  universal  access 
to  safe  and  effective  famil.v  planning 
services.  We  have  to  launch  major  new 
health  initiatives  to  provide  basic  ma- 
ternal ami  child  health  services. 

Basic  needs  food,  water,  sanitation, 
and  shelter  are  not  being  met.  If  the 
peoples  of  this  w(jrld  cannot  provide  for 
one-fifth  of  the  population  in  a  world  of 
finite  resources,  how  can  we  possibly 
expect  to  provide  for  massive  increases 
in  population? 

More  than  half  a  billion  people  have 
no  work  in  the  developing  world.  Kvery 
year  during  the  1990s,  just  to  keep 
Piice  with  population  growth,  the  de- 
veloping nations  would  have  to  create 
30  million  new  jobs  just  to  prevent  un- 
employment from  getting  worse.  Given 
the  retremhment  of  poverty  during  the 
1980's  a  lost  decade  for  development 
there  is  little  hope  for  achieving  em- 
ployment, health,  and  food  needs  in  th<' 
developing  world.  This  is  a  timebomb 
waiting  to  explode,  and  we  had  better 
be  prepared  for  it. 

Simple  prudence  dictates  that '  we 
make  every  effort  to  stabilize  popu- 
lation at  the  earliest  date  and  lowest 
number  possible  with  the  goal  of  hold- 
ing global  population  to  less  than  8  bil- 
lion. This  is  a  significant,  but  easily 
achieved  goal.  As  set  forth  at  the  1989 
Amsterdam  meeting  on  global  popu- 
lation, the  international  commimit.v. 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  $10  billion,  could 
provide  family  planning  seivices  to  all 
individuals  by  the  year  2000.  It  would 
be  one  of  the  wisest  investments  ever 
made. 

In  addition  to  providing  universal  ac- 
cess to  safe  and  effective  family  plan- 
ning services,  we  must  launch  major  ef- 
forts to  address  the  other  determinants 
of  fertility  rates  arounrl  the  world.  We 
can  begin  by  working  urgently  to  im- 
prove the  status  of  women  a'  ound  the 
globe.     Wc     must     launch     m.ijor    new 


health  initiatives  to  p.ovide  basic  mi 
ternal  and  child  health  services,  reduce 
Infant  mortality  and  ei-adicate  the  dev- 
astation wrought  by  well-known,  easily 
preventalilf  liiscase.s.  Wc  need  to  lead  a 
worldwide  educational  effort  geared 
in  particular  to  the  needs  of  young  fe- 
males. And  finally,  we  should  join  witli 
other  nations  to  launch  a  new  partner- 
ship to  attack  poverty. 

Population  growth  Is  the  single  most 
demanding  ch.illenge  we  face.  (Jur  ahil- 
it.v  to  respond  to  the  challenge  will 
largely  determine  not  just  the  ecologi- 
cal balance  of  the  future,  but  also  the 
security  of  an  Increasingly  complex 
world  in  the  21st  century.  The  objec- 
tives of  global  environmental  protec- 
tion and  a  new  era  of  global  coopera- 
tion and  security  cannot  be  addressed 
If  we  continue  to  allow  the  i.ssue  of 
population  growth  to  be  held  hostage 
by  false  <iomestic  political  debates,  or 
by  Ignorance  and  inaction. 

The  action  plan  coming  out  of  the 
Earth  summit  will  include  significant 
recommendations  for  addressing  popu- 
lation growth.  Concrete  goals  and  ob- 
jectives are  lacking.  Incredibly,  the 
document  does  not  even  reference  fam- 
ily planning  services.  Nonetheless,  w. 
have  no  choice  but  to  use  the  UNCKD 
recommendations  on  population  as  a 
starting  point  for  a  focused  and  sub- 
stantive discussion  of  population  Issues 
as  nations  piepare  for  the  1991  Con- 
ference on  Population  where  agree- 
ment must  be  reached  to  confront 
rapid  population  growth. 

The  rise  in  human  numbers,  coupled 
with  the  tremendous  ailvances  In  con- 
sumption and  technology  that  have 
(  haracterized  the  20th  century,  has  oc- 
curred with  such  speed  that  we  have 
only  had  limited  timt^  to  understand 
them.  But  understand  and  deal  with 
them  we  must . 

In  many  ways,  the  future  habit- 
ability  of  the  planet  will  hinge  on  the 
actions  we  take  in  the  remainder  of 
this  decade  to  address  Issues  of  popu- 
lation growth  and  gloijal  warming,  as 
well  as  a  host  of  other  major  environ- 
mental challenges.  We  must  clearly 
Identify  the  problems,  theli'  cause  and 
Kidution. 

Preparing  for  the  Karth  summit  be- 
ginning toda.v  in  Brazil,  recognition 
and  understanding  of  the  problems  has 
been  launched.  As  always,  this  is  a 
majoi-  step  toward  solution.  Be.vond 
recognition,  we  must  devehjp  the  polit- 
ical will  to  respond.  That  Is  the  chal- 
lenge for  Rio  and  beyond. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcohu  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
to  which  I  referred,  along  with  two 
pieces  from  the  Washington  Post  whit  li 
describe  the  ver.y  close  relationship  be- 
tween energy  and  the  environment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the;  mate- 
rial wiis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcohd.  as  follows: 


■Jiuu'  :i.  nn)2 
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IJy  Rose  (Uilfelil) 

ll'rom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  27.  19921 

Kaith  Summitry:  How  Bush  Achieved  Olob.il 

WiUiniiiK  Pact  With  Modest  Ooals 

(By  Rose  Gulleld) 

.VASHlNGTON.lJnlll     two    weeks    ago.    it 

;('(1  as  if  next  week's   Karth   Summit  in 

i;    I  lie  Jaiiicro  would  l)ecome  a  widely  pult- 

litizcd  global  morality  play,  with  President 

Bush  cast  as  the  villain. 

He  was  the  only  major  world  loader  unwill- 
ing to  Sinn  an  agreement  with  firm  limits  on 
the  ■■«ieenhouse  ■  leases  feared  to  cause  glob 
al  waiming.  Mr.  Bush,  who  as  a  candidate  in 
1988  had  promised  to  be  the  -'environmental 
piesident."  w.is  in  danger  of  being  tAgged  in 
Rio  as  No.  1  Knemy  of  the  F^arth. 

But  ill  an  extraordinary  coup,  made  final 
in  a  crowded  conference  room  at  the  United 
Nations  on  a  Saturday  evening.  Bush  admin- 
istration negotiators  persuaded  the  rep- 
resentatives of  142  other  nations  to  reverse 
course.  They  all  agreed  to  si^n  a  vaguely 
worded  pact  that  sets  no  binding  timetables 
for  reducing  emissions,  makes  no  coinniit- 
ments  to  achieving  specific  levels  of  emis- 
sions—indeed, makes  no  commitments  to  do 
anything  at  all. 

How  did  the  While  House  manage  to  set 
the  nloljal-warniinM  agenda  for  the  coming 
conference  on  its  own  terms?  The  key.  a<'- 
cording  to  ijeople  familiar  with  the  talks, 
was  a  clever  liarijaining  ploy  devised  by  an 
influential  but  little-known  State  Depart- 
ment official.  The  heart  of  his  strategy:  to 
use  the  threat  that  Mr.  Bush  would  boycott 
the  summit  to  wangle  an  agreement  that 
wouldn't  lock  the  U.S.  into  oo.stly  require- 
ments  that  could  threaten  economic  growth. 

U.S.  I.KVKHAGK 

Roljert  Zoellick,  an  undersecretary  of 
state,  assumed  the  lead  on  the  talks  because 
his  boss.  Secretary  of  State  .James  Baker, 
has  recused  himself  on  energy  issues  because 
of  his  financial  holdings.  Mr.  Zoellick  began 
aiguing  early  this  year  that  what  little  le- 
verage the  U.S.  had  came  from  the  desire  of 
other  nations  to  have  President  Bush  attend 
the  Rio  conference.  If  the  leader  of  the 
world's  only  remaining  superpower  didn't 
show,  they  figured,  the  conference  would  be 
Judged  a  failure.  So  as  the  summit  drew 
nearer.  Mr.  Bush  steadfastly  refused  to  say  if 
he  would  KO.  while  allowing  his  advi.sers  to 
carry  on  a  quasi -public  debate  over  whether 
or  not  he  should. 

Managing  the  issue  within  the  administra- 
tion was  Clayton  Yeutter.  the  domestic  pol- 
icy czar.  "We  felt  we  had  a  major  challenge 
on  our  hands  in  dealing  with  the  climate- 
change  issue,  with  a  substantial  probability 
that  it  could  provide  a  black  eye  to  the 
president,"  he  says.  "In  political  terms,  the 
conservatives  of  this  country  were  fright- 
ene4i  by  the  prospect  of  the  piesident  agree- 
ing to  a  stabilization  commitment  *  *  •  that 
could  be  potentially  destructive  to  his 
chances  of  being  reelected." 

The  politically  successful  outcome  mainly 
reflects  the  power  the  U.S.  can  still  bring  to 
bear  in  world  affairs,  despite  fears  that  fiscal 
problems  an<l  a  declining  share  of  world  out- 
put weakened  America's  position  in  the  post- 
Soviet  world.  'Some  fear  that  we  are  in  a  pe- 
riod of  protracted  decline,  "  says  Sen.  Tim 
Wirth,  a  Colorado  Democrat  who  is  sharply 
critical  of  the  agreement.  "To  me.  the  nego- 
tiations were  an  affirmation  of  our  immense 
power." 

KI.l-XmON  YKAK  KKKKCT 
In    retrospect,    even    officials   who   argued 
most  strenuously  against  Mr.  Bush's  going 


to  Rio  now  say  it  was  inevitable  he  would. 
'■You  don't  want  to  he  the  only  suy  on  the 
planet  who  didn't  show  up."  says  a  Bush 
lampaign  aide,  especially  in  an  election 
year.  Moreover.  Mr.  Bush  clearly  wanted  to 
KO.  A  freiiuent  flier  to  international  confabs, 
he  didn't  like  the  thought  of  missing  one  of 
the  largest  gatherings  of  heads  of  state  in 
history.  Even  if  the  US  couldn't  reach 
agreement  with  other  countries,  he  sug- 
gested to  his  advisers  at  one  point,  "maylje 
I  should  just  go  and  explain  to  them  why  we 
disagree.  " 

But  by  creating  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Bush  might  boycott  the  conference.  Mr. 
Zoellick  and  his  team  were  able  to  win  con- 
cession beyonil  their  fondest  hopes  from  Eu- 
lopean  nations.  The  U.S.  is  the  world's  larg- 
est emitter  of  greenhouse  wases.  so  "a  treaty 
without  the  U.S.  would  not  be  very  useful." 
says  Bert  Metz.  an  official  of  the  Nether- 
lands" ministry  of  environments. 

NO  CO.MMll'MKNTS 

Also,  trading  partners  weren't  willing  to 
risk  jeopardizing  the  relationship  they  have 
with  the  U.S.  on  a  ranye  of  other  issues,  such 
as  monetary  policy.  Finally,  -some  Bush  ad- 
ministration officials  contend  that  other 
world  leaders  were  actually  Kiateful  for  the 
chance  to  sign  a  weak  accord;  there  is  uncer- 
tainty in  some  overseas  capitals  aliout 
whether  tough  emissions  curbs  are  advisable 
or  achievable,  despite  the  rhetoric  of  envi 
ronment  ministers. 

What  the  nenotiators  ended  up  with  was  a 
mild  accord  under  which  the  developed  na- 
tions will  asree  to  try  to  briuK  emissions  of 
greenhouse  gases-such  as  carbon  dioxide, 
methane  and  nitrous  oxide— back  to  1990  lev- 
els by  the  year  2000.  But  though  they  won't 
commit  to  any  specific  action,  the  treaty 
still  will  mark  the  first  international  effort 
to  control  the  gases,  which  many  scientists 
believe  will  cause  significant  global  warming 
by  the  middle  of  the  next  century,  perhaps 
resulting  in  droughts.  Hooding  and  damage 
to  marine  and  other  ecosystems. 

The  treaty  will  set  up  a  procedure  for  mon- 
itoring scientific  advances  so  that  modifica- 
tions could  be  undertaken.  Developing  na- 
tions will  establish  policies  designed  to  limit 
their  emissions,  which  nevertheless  are  ex- 
pected to  rise  substantially;  rich  nations  will 
provide  financial  and  technical  aid  to  the  de- 
veloping world,  although  amounts  haven't 
been  agreed  upon.  The  aci:ord  doesn't  cover 
chlorofluorocarbons.  the  ga.ses  that  damage 
the  stratospheric  ozone  layer;  they  are  being 
phased  out  under  a  separate  agreement  al- 
ready signed. 

Many  environmentalists  say  that  even  sta- 
bilizing emissions  would  fall  short  of  what  is 
likely  to  be  needed  to  combat  global  warm- 
ing. This  worries  American  industry  and 
White  Hou.se  officials.  They  fear  that  a 
strong  climate-change  accord  would  slow 
economic  growth  now  and  set  up  an  inter- 
national regime  that  would  press  the  U.S.  to 
institute  far  more  costly  and  sweeping  meas- 
ures in  the  next  century. 

Even  the  mild  accord  will  wive  encourage- 
ment to  lawmakers  and  environmentalists  to 
push  for  stronger  international  and  unilat- 
eral action,  especially  if  the  scientific  evi- 
dence builds.  But  for  now  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration feels  it  has  dodged  a  bullet. 

The  story  of  how  the  U.S.  views  moved 
from  being  scorned  to  being  accepted  began 
last  December,  with  the  departure  of  White 
House  Chief  of  Staff  .John  Sununu.  a  power- 
ful critic  of  any  action  to  head  off  global 
warminK.  Although  others  in  the  administra- 
tion continued  to  oppose  such  action  as  anti- 
growth— including   Budget  Director  Richard 


Darman.  chief  economist  Michael  Boskin 
and  counselor  Boyden  Gray  the  Sununu  de- 
parture invigorated  officials  such  as  Na- 
tional Security  Adviser  Brent  Scowcroft  who 
saw  climate  change  as  a  global  issue  that  re- 
quired presidential  leadei-ship.  Meanwhile, 
environmentalists  and  Democratic  presi- 
dential hopeful  Bill  Clinton  began  pounding 
the  president  for  not  committing  to  the  sum- 
mit. 

GRKKN  LIGHTS 

As  the  debate  grew.  William  Reilly  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agenc.v  tried  to 
show  that  curbing  carbon  dioxide  emissions 
didn't  have  to  deter  economic  growth.  To  his 
deliwht.  an  obscure  EPA  pro«ram  called 
Green  I..ights.  under  which  companies  volun- 
tarily agree  to  install  energy -efficient  light- 
ing, was  proving  a  bigger  energy  saver  than 
anticipated.  The  EPA  Ijelieved  that  this  and 
other  actions  undertaken  through  the  Clean 
Air  Act  or  the  national  enerey  strategy 
woulil  be  enough  to  bring  emis-sions  to  1990 
levels  by  the  .vear  2000. 

But  the  Eneigy  Department,  using  dif- 
ferent assumptions  about  growth  and  the 
likely  penetration  of  new  technolog.v.  con- 
tended that  emission  limits  would  be  far 
costlier.  Eventually  a  compromise  was  bro- 
kered by  Robert  Grady,  deputy  director-des- 
ignate of  the  White  House  budget  office, 
holding  that  programs  already  in  the  works 
would  bring  emissions  in  the  year  2000  to 
within  1.5  percent  to  6  percent  of  1990  levels. 

The  involvement  of  Mr.  Grady  and  Mr. 
Zoellick  was  crucial  because  they  are  pro- 
teges of  Mr.  Darman,  who  remains  opposed 
to  the  accord  both  men  helped  produce.  At 
one  point,  a  frustrateil  Mr.  Darman  urged  in- 
sertion of  language  saying  "nothing  in  this 
agreement  shall  be  interpreted  as  requiring 
any  country  to  take  measures  that  would  re- 
suit  in  growth  of  less  than  3.25%  a  year." 

COMING  AKOU.M) 

Pressure  for  a  compromise  built  at  a  Feb- 
ruary negotiating  session  at  the  U.N.  and 
then  at  an  April  meeting  in  Paris  with  major 
U.S.  trading  partners.  At  fii-st.  U.S.  nego- 
tiators' refu.sal  to  countenance  timetables  or 
emission  limits  drew  disdain  from  their  Eu- 
ropean counterparts.  But  "they  finally  real- 
ized that  we  weren't  kidding."  says  Robert 
Reinstein.  a  deputy  assistant  secretary  of 
state.  The  Europeans  began  to  indicate  a 
willingness  to  talk.  Jacques  Delors.  presi- 
dent of  the  EC  Commission,  suggested  to 
President  Bush  that  the  Europeans  might 
give  up  on  their  aim  of  a  long-term  stabiliza- 
tion of  greenhouse  gases  if  the  U.S.  was  will- 
ing to  brinn  emissions  back  to  1990  levels  by 
2000.  But  Mr.  Zoellick  and  others  stuck  to  a 
single  message:  no  timetables  for  emission 
reductions. 

Meanwhile.  Democratic  Rep.  Henry  Wax- 
man  of  California  was  drawing  increasing 
support  for  legislation  requiring  the  U.S.  to 
unilaterally  stabilize  carbon  dioxide  emis- 
sions at  1990  levels.  At  a  White  House  meet- 
ing, counselor  Gray  expressed  concern  that 
reaching  a  compromise  on  climate  change 
would  give  great  impetus  to  the  Waxman 
bill.  The  president  snapped  back,  according 
to  participants.  "Since  when  is  Henry  Wax- 
man  running  this  government?  " 

As  this  months  final  negotiating  session 
approached,  the  State  Department's  Mr. 
Zoellick  moved  into  diplomatic  high  gear, 
seeking  out  foreign  leaders  who  were  most 
anxious  to  have  Mr.  Bush  attend  and  sign  a 
treaty.  Word  came  that  Britain  might  be 
willins  to  talk.  Just  days  before  the  U.N. 
session  was  to  begin.  Mr.  Zoellick  and  Brit- 
ain's .secretary  of  state  for  the  environment. 
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Michael  Howaril.  met  iii  Wii.shlriKton  to  cut  a 
ileal. 

As  other  nations  moved  closef  to  the  U.S. 
position,  KPA  ihlef  Relllv  ami  others  contin- 
ued to  push  for  an  atiieiMneiit.  "We  cannot 
let  the  president  yo  to  Rio  and  end  up  stand- 
ing: atalnst  the  entire  world."  Mr.  Rellly  ar 
Kued.  "We  lan  and  must  uet  a  climate  deal 
he  can  support  anil  America  lan  honor  " 
i,i:i'.s  IK)  IT 

The  re.-iult  was  the  vaKue  lauKUHKe  that 
Mr.  Bush  round  acceptahle.  Just  before  sinn- 
ing off  on  the  U.S.  authored  climate  chanije 
agreement  that  has  now  been  accepted  at  the 
Unite<l  Nations.  President  Bush  met  with  a 
small  ►jioup  of  top  policy  advi.sers  in  the 
White  House.  "Well,  lets  ko  with  It."  he 
said.  "I  suppose  I'm  Koin«  to  Ket  heat  up  on 
the  riwht  and  beat  up  on  the  lelt.  So  be  it. 
Let's  140  with  it." 

To  bririK  Kuiopeans  aloii).!.  Presiilent  Bush 
maile  several  tails.  includin»;  one  to  German 
(.'hancelloi'  Helmut  Kohl.  And  Mr.  Yeutter. 
to  allav  fears  in  the  liusine.ss  community, 
wrote  to  Democratic  Rep.  John  DliiKell  of 
Michigan  stating  that  "there  is  nothinw  in 
any  of  the  lanKua»;e  which  constitutes  a 
commitment  to  a  specilii-  level  of  eml.ssions 
at  any  time." 

The  a«ieenieiil  was  sealed  at  the  U.N. 
when  Jean  Rlpert,  a  Frenchman  who  chairs 
the  U.N.  committee  that  neKOtialed  the  cli- 
matechanKe  a<  cord,  tlefendeil  the  vanue 
aKieement  as  the  only  one  that  would  »;ain 
the  U.S.  signature  and  net  Mr  Hush  to  Rio. 
"The  United  States  is  not  woiiiK  to  change 
its  position."  he  said  in  arKuliiK  for  its  ap 
proval.  On  Saturday.  May  9,  the  aKreement 
was  accepted  with  applause  from  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  I'll}  nations  and  others  in 
the  U.N.  visitors'  gallery.  Recently.  Rep. 
Wa.xman  withdrew,  lor  now,  his  legislative 
profxjsal  demanding  unilateral  U.S.  action. 

But  while  the  Kuropeans  cleaily  lost  on 
theli-  wish  for  a  cap  on  emissions  Into  the 
ne.xt  century,  Mr.  Metz.  the  Dutch  environ- 
ment official,  sa.ys  the  U.S.  also  com- 
promised. And  he  pieilicts  that  liccause  of 
international  pressure,  emissions  by  the  year 
'MtO  will  still  end  up  at  1990  levels.  Besides, 
he  notes,  "even  wiien  you  have  a  treaty 
that's  very  clear,  if  countries  don't  want  to 
live  by  it  they  don't." 

I  From  the  Washiimton  Post.  Juno  2.  1992] 
RUSI'-BKI.T  KMISSIONS  CI.OUH  KAUTII  SI'MMIT 

(By  Michael  Weisskopf) 

I.OHAIN.  OH.  Built  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Erie  In  1919.  the  KdKewater  power  plant  is 
still  spinniHK  out  electricity  from  a  steam 
boiler  half  as  efficient  as  st.ate-of-the-art 
Kenerators.  Power  courses  throuxh  anli(iue 
transmission  lines  to  the  nearby  Kord  Motor 
Co.  plant,  which  makes  vans  from  steel 
forced  the  old-fashioned  way.  usinjr  three 
times  the  eneruy  of  new  blast  furnaces. 

Welded,  painteil  and  fitted  with  a  motor, 
the  vans  are  moved  down  a  lonK  assembly 
line  lit  briKhtly  as  a  jeweler's  case  and 
strewn  with  power  tools  hisslnu  air,  A  new 
Kord  Econollne  rolls  out  every  60  seconds, 
built  with  about  twice  as  much  enerny  as  a 
comparable  Japanese  vehicle. 

Lorain  is  a  lonn  way  from  Rio  de  .Janeiro. 
But  the  way  its  factories  and  products  affect 
the  ulobal  environment  will  be  one  of  the 
paramount  concerns  of  the  Industrialized  na- 
tions uatheritiK  in  Brazil  Wednesday  for  the 
opening  of  the  U.N.  Karth  Sumtnit. 

Unlike  the  developinw  nations  of  the  Third 
World  which  have  to  put  eionomic  survival 
ahead  of  ecology  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries Renerally  asree  that  they  must  become 


more  enertof-efflcient  if  they  are  to  improve 
the  environment. 

But  here  in  the  Rust  Belt,  amid  orphan 
remnants  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  old 
enemy  habits  die  hard.  Kvery  additional  dol 
lop  of  energy  put  Into  the  Econollne  van 
means  that  much  more  carbon  dioxide  put 
into  the  atmosphere.  The  most  prevalent  of 
the  "Kreenhou.se  na.ses"  that  threaten  to 
turn  up  the  planet's  temi)eratuie.  cailion  di- 
oxlile  is  relea.sed  when  oil  and  natural  uas 
are  burned  to  generate  power  for  factories, 
homes   and    vehicles    In    cities   around    the 

WOl  111. 

Econollne,  the  nation's  Ijest-sellinjf  full 
sized  van,  is  by  no  means  the  least  effi- 
ciently made  U.S.  product.  But  it  is  typical 
of  the  heavy  enerKy  consumption  and  car- 
bon dioxide  binKClnu:  in  U.S.  manufattur- 
iiiK.  And  the  way  It  is  produced  Is  illus- 
trative of  why  many  American  industries 
I'eui'  strict  measures  to  control  t;iobal  warm- 
inii  and  tiKhten  environmental  protections. 

Energy  Inefficiency  is  responsible  for  a 
host  of  problems.  includinM  smoK.  acid  rain 
and  forest  damage,  the  ccolomcal  costs  of 
coal  mining,  and  oil  disasters  from  the 
Exxon  Valdez  spill  to  leaking  "tank  farms" 
in  ViiKiiiia.  But  literally  above  all.  it  con 
tributes  to  the  threat  of  nloljal  warming,  the 
Earth  Summit's  hinRe  issue  as  representa 
fives  of  more  than  50  nations  debate  how  to 
develop  the  planet  without  destroying  it. 

Thus  the  principal  challenge  facint,'  Indus 
triallzcd  nations  at  Rio  is  to  decide  amont: 
themselves  on  a  strateK.v  foi'  better  manaxe- 
itienl  of  enerKV. 

No  nation  ha,s  resisted  the  call  more  doK- 
Kedly  than  the  United  States,  which  single- 
handedly  blocked  a  tou»;her  treaty  .sought  by 
the  rest  of  the  Industrialized  world  to  sta- 
bilize carbon  dioxide  emissions. 

U.S.  KMISSIONS  OK  CAUnON  DIOXIDK 

Yet  no  nation  contributes  more  to  the 
threat.  The  United  States,  with  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  world's  population,  emitted  22 
percent  of  the  world's  lartton  dioxide  in  1989. 
accordlnn  to  the  Oak  RidKC  National  Laboia 
tory.  The  average  American  used  enough  en- 
ergy at  home,  work  and  play  to  eniit  5.1  met- 
ric tons  (one  metric  ton  is  at>out  2,200 
pounds),  compared  to  2.3  metric  tons  per  cap- 
ita in  Japan.  2.9  in  we.stern  Oermany.  1.7  in 
France  and  0.6  in  China. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  that  difference  is  a 
product  of  the  coveted  U.S.  lifestyle  Ameri 
cans  generally  live  more  comfortably  in  spa- 
cious homes  that  are  much  better  healed. 
Iietler  cooleil  and  more  highly  illuminated 
than  the  aveiat,'e  in  even  wealthy  nations. 

And  part  is  Keo«:raphlc-  Po.ssesslnK  a  quar- 
ter of  the  world's  coal  reserves,  the  United 
States  has  less  need  to  scrimp.  Cheap  enerirv 
has  always  been  a  stjiple  of  industry.  In  addi- 
tion, the  vast  U..S,  land  mass  dwarfing 
, Japan  or  individual  Eurojiean  lountries  re- 
quires lonK-distance  travel  to  distribute 
basic  Kooils  and  servii  cs. 

"Were  blessed  with  a  tretnendous  amount 
of  natural  resources,  and  the  Japanese 
aren't,"  said  Murray  Wetdenbaum.  an  eco- 
nomics profes.sor  at  WashiiiMton  University 
in  St.  I,,ouis,  "It  makes  sense  to  use  the  re- 
sources you  have  in  Kieat  abundance." 

But  much  of  the  disparity  in  national 
emissions  of  carbon  dioxide  is  attributable 
to  waste.  According  to  Amory  Lovins.  direc- 
tor of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Institute  in  Colo- 
rado, an  oneiKy  think  tank,  uloltal  warmin^r 
will  be  "an  artifact  of  the  economically  inef- 
ficient u.se  of  resources,  especially  eneixy   " 

A  series  of  inteinatlonal  comparisons  by 
the  federally  funded  Lawrence  Berkeley  I^ab- 
oratory  In  California  showed  that  efficiency 
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was  responsible  for  nearly  half  the  difference 
in  U.S.  and  Japanese  u.ses  of  enemy.  When 
the  .same  activity  was  lompaied  for  energy 
u.se.  the  .Japiinese  consumed  ;J0  percent  less 
per  unit  of  industrial  output.  25  percent  less 
for  air  conditionliiK  and  25  percent  less  for 
auto  travel. 

In  Europe,  only  Norway  and  Sweden  e.xceed 
U.S.  industiial  enei>;y  use  per  unit  of  output, 
in  lar^e  pait  because  they  concentrate  m  the 
production  of  ener^jy-lntensive  aluminum 
and  olhei-  basic  materials.  Fiance.  (Jermany 
and  Biitain  e.ach  consumed  40  percent  less 
eneiKy  than  the  United  States  for  every  unit 
of  initustrlal  output  in  1988.  Even  bixt^er  dif- 
ferences Oct  ur  in  auto  fuel  effii  iemy.  Ameri- 
cans consume  alwut  50  percent  moie  gasoline 
for  every  mile  traveled  than  It;ilian  and  Dan- 
i.sh  motorists. 

•iHK  UKNKrrrs  op  kfkicikncy 

To  understand  the  environmental  benefits 
of  efficiency,  consitler  the  Ford  Econollne. 
The  enerKV  spent  on  each  van,  inclutlint;  the 
protlui  tion  of  steel,  generates  10  tons  of  car- 
bon dioxide,  industry  experts  estimated. 

In  .Japan,  producing  the  same  vehicle  with 
less  energy  would  generate  about  7  tons  of 
pollution,  the  experts  said.  Modern  blast  fur- 
nai  es  run  more  efficiently  than  old  coke 
ovens.  Auto  plants  are  equipped  with  super- 
efficient  motors  and  laid  out  to  minimize 
llRhtini;  and  heat. 

The  1973  oil  crisis  awakened  Americans  to 
the  value  of  efficiency.  Anti  over  the  follow- 
iim  10  years.  America's  per  capit<t  u.se  of  fuel 
tiecreased  sharply,  despite  a  population  in- 
crease of  about  '20  million  and  a  30  percent 
rise  In  Kross  national  proilucl.  By  1987.  U.S. 
intlusiry  cut  its  energy  use  by  a  thini  for 
every  unit  of  output  antI  U.S.  vehicles  used  a 
third  less  Rasoline  per  mile.  Still,  cars  and 
factories  lam;ed  far  behind  the  efficiency  of 
Japanese  and  European  competitors. 

"The  Japanese  antl  Europeans  were  always 
more  prepared  to  meet  the  world  on  competi- 
tive terms.  "  saitl  Lee  Schipper.  an  energy 
economist  and  author  of  the  I>awrence 
Berkeley  studies.  "As  worlil  tradiim  nations, 
they  can't  affortl  to  be  wasteful." 

No  one  questions  the  potential  for  reducing 
U.S.  energy  u.se  and  pollution.  The  Bush  atl- 
minlstration  reportetl  recently  that  with  a 
few  inexpensive  measures,  induslr.y  could 
offset  the  Kiowth  in  enertj.v  consumption  pro- 
jected foi-  this  decaile.  More  optimistic  anal- 
yses .say  that  halviiiK'  ener«y  use  is  techno- 
loKlcally  feasible  antl  easily  affordable. 

But  barriers  to  reform  are  rooted  tieeply  In 
the  nation's  political  system.  Energy  has 
never  been  taxetl  to  reflect  the  full  costs  of 
its  production  and  use.  Includiim  the  cleanup 
of  environmental  tlamatje  antl  the  defense  of 
foreik'n  oil  fields,  said  Eric  Hirst,  a  corporate 
fellow  at  the  Oak  Rid^e  laboratory.  Instead 
of  taxing''  energy  suppliers  and  consumers, 
the  government  pa.s.ses  alonn  those  costs  in 
(general  taxes. 

As  a  result,  many  analysts  believe,  energy 
prices  have  lemalnetl  so  low  that  they  en- 
courage consumption.  By  contrast,  the  high 
price  of  European  gasoline  bloated  by  taxes 
to  S4  a  gallon  in  Italy  encourages  con.seiva- 
tion.  Europeans  buy  more  fuel-efficient  cars 
and  rely  more  heavily  than  Americans  on 
public  transportation. 

U.S.  energy  suppliers  not  only  escape 
taxes,  but  also  receive  federal  subsidies  that 
cover  much  of  their  costs  antl  permit  them 
to  keep  prices  low.  According  to  the  Center 
for  Renewable  Resources  here,  a  study  of  the 
fi.scal  1984  budget  founti  that  there  were  $44 
billion  worth  of  such  subsitlies  in  the  form  of 
tax  breaks,  loans,  loan  guarantees,  reseaich 
grants  antl  protection   from   liability.  Chief 


i  ..:.'-.  wcie  electric  utilities  and  produc- 
■  :     •■'.  I  il  and  coal. 

Tiic  1986  tax  law  eliminated  some  of  the 
t)reaks.  But  when  the  Alliance  to  Save  En- 
ergy, a  nonprofit  research  antl  advotacy 
group  here,  recently  examined  the  fiscal  1989 
budget,  it  found  that  energy  suppliers  still 
received  tax  credits  of  $75  million  for  the 
purchase  of  new  equipment  and  took  $400 
million  in  deductions  for  the  costj?  of  oil  and 
gas  exploration.  Industry  also  l)enefited  from 
$5.5  billion  in  Energy  Department  research 
programs  during  the  1980s  to  identify  new 
techniques  for  producing  and  cleaning:  up  fos- 
sil fuels. 

"If  were  sending  price  signals  to  consum- 
ers that  energy  is  cheaper  than  it  really  is. 
we'll  be  building  buildings  and  plants  with 
less  efficiency  than  we  should  and  we'll  be 
using  more  fo.ssil  fuels  than  would  make 
sense  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  "  said 
Mary  Beth  Zimmerman,  the  alliance's  pro- 
gram manager. 

All  of  which  may  help  to  explain  what  hap- 
pens in  Lorain,  a  largely  blue-collar  town  of 
75.000  people.  Located  on  Lake  Erie,  within 
easy  reach  of  Appalachian  coal  fields,  it  is  a 
natural  hub  for  heavy  industry.  Today's  line- 
up of  energy-guzzling  plants  here— construc- 
tion equipment,  steel  and  auto— makes  Lo- 
rain a  miniature  of  Cleveland  25  miles  to  its 
east  and  a  provincial  capital  of  carbon  diox 
Ide. 

UKMNANTS  UI-"  INDUSTHI AI.  REVOLUTION 

Like  SO  many  old  midwestern  towns,  il  has 
never  fully  evolved  from  the  culture  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution. 

Edgewater  power  plant,  a  fortre.ss-like 
structure  on  the  edge  of  downtown  Lorain, 
began  turning  coal  into  electricity  just  after 
Worltl  War  I.  Used  today  in  periods  of  peak 
demand,  it  is  one  of  the  least  efficient  U.S. 
facilities,  feileral  officials  say. 

Officials  of  Ohio  Edi.son  Co..  which  runs 
Edgewater.  say  that  the  overall  efficiency  of 
their  utility  compensates  for  the  relatively 
small  output  of  the  old  Lorain  plant. 

But  energy  specialists  said  that  keeping 
such  plants  in  service,  which  is  especially 
tommon  in  parts  of  the  country  where  coal 
is  plentiful,  makes  little  sense  if  the  goal  is 
to  economize  on  the  use  of  the  most  pollut- 
ing fuels. 

Not  far  from  Edgewater  stand  great 
mounds  of  iron  ore  mined  in  Minnesota  for 
the  blast  furnaces  of  Ohio,  One  destination  is 
the  Cleveland  Works  of  LT\'  Steel  Corp..  the 
nation's  largest  manufacturer  of  flat-rolled 
sheets  used  in  everything  from  washing  ma- 
chines to  Ford  Econollne  vans. 

Steel    mills   devour   energy   and    pour   out 
carbon   dioxide.    But  the  amount  can   vary 
widely  depending  on  the  type  of  process  se 
lected  to  produce  steel. 

Japanese  steelmakers  have  turned  increas- 
ingly to  new  electric-arc  furnaces  that  cut 
energy  needs  by  two-thirds  and  halve  carbon 
dioxide  emissions. 

For  LTV.  the  choice  was  dictated  by  old 
Rust  Belt  logic.  The  new  furnaces  cost  10 
times  more  to  operate  than  blast  furnaces 
that  run  on  cheap  coal.  Although  the  com- 
pany acquired  some  such  new  equipment  in 
the  1980s,  it  stopped  running  it  two  years  ago 
because  of  the  expense. 

•Customer  tiemands  drive  our  capital  in- 
vestment programs,  and  they  were  looking 
for  quality  and  [low]  cost"  of  steel,  said 
Marty  Suhoza.  LTV's  energy  director.  'We 
had  to  plow  it  into  quality  improvements 
and  get  whatever  energy  efficiency  we  could 
along  the  way." 

With  the  new  furnaces  becoming  common 
in  Japan,  steelmakers  now  average  17  mil- 


1k>ii  liiiii.-^h  llii!n.;il  liiiits  iBtui  of  eneivv 
per  ton.  In  the  ri^i-.ii  states,  where  70  per 
cent  of  steel  is  siii;  made  the  olii  way.  22  mil- 
lion Btu  are  needed  on  the  average.  At  LTV. 
last  year's  rate  was  25  million  Btu.  which  re 
suited  in  3,5  million  tons  of  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  Cleveland  Works  alone,  based  on 
calculations  from  LTV's  own  figures. 

Piled  into  freight  cars  and  trucks.  l/r\' 
steel  is  shipped  to  Ford's  stamping  plant 
outside  of  Cleveland,  where  it  is  cut  into 
sheets,  stamped  and  sent  to  Lorain  for  as- 
sembly into  America's  favorite  full-sized 
van. 

The  Lorain  plant,  a  sprawling  lakeside 
complex,  consumes  more  energy  every  year 
than  many  medium-sized  cities  -most  of  it 
in  the  form  of  electricity,  coal  burned  to 
generate  steam,  and  natural  gas  for  certain 
processes.  The  assembly  line  is  a  mechanii  al 
symphony  of  fans,  pumps,  blowers  and  con- 
veyor belts.  The  Econollne  begins  as  a  floor 
pan  put  on  line  by  robots  and  encased  in  a 
frame.  It  is  dunked  in  anti-corrosion  baths, 
treated  by  spray  guns  and  dried  at  350  de- 
grees. 

Energy  conservation  measures  have  cut 
consumption  by  40  percent  per  car  since  1972. 
But  Forti  still  uses  twice  as  much  energy- 
and  thus  loo.ses  twice  as  much  carbon  diox- 
ide as  the  big  automakers  in  Japan  do  to 
produce  a  vehicle.  General  Motors  Corp.  is 
even  more  consumptive,  exceeding  Japanese 
energy  intensity  thieefold.  according  to 
company  statements. 

To  explain  why  American  car  makers  emit 
more  carbon  dioxide  than  their  Japanese  ri- 
vals, it  is  necessary  to  follow  the  flow  of 
power  at  the  Ford  plant.  The  same  energy  in- 
efficiencies occur  throughout  much  of  U,S, 
industry,  which  accounts  for  27  percent  of 
the  nation's  total  energy  consumption. 

Most  of  the  electricity  used  at  Ford's  Lo 
rain  plant  goes  through  huntlreds  of  small 
motors  that  power  fans  and  pumps.  The 
standard  U-frame  motors  long  used  by  U.S, 
automakers  are  among  the  most  efficient  in 
industry.  But  a  new.  super-saver  model  came 
on  the  market  in  recent  years  that  uses  3 
percent  less  power  to  perform  the  same  task. 

According  to  Jim  Kaman.  Ford's  energy 
i:onservation  specialist,  the  new  motors 
could  cut  overall  energy  consumption  20  per- 
cent at  Lorain,  significantly  reducing  the 
carbon  dioxide  emitted  by  Ohio  Edison  to 
generate  power  for  the  plant. 

More  and  more  Japanese  car  plants  are 
shifting  to  the  super-efficiency  motors.  But 
Ford  has  not  moved  beyond  general  discus- 
sions. Kaman  said,  because  of  a  lag  time  be- 
fore savings  in  electricity  bills  made  possible 
by  the  devices  would  repay  their  initial  cost, 
"The  pie  is  only  so  big."  Kaman  said  of  the 
money  available  for  capital  investment, 
"Most  funds  are  going  now  to  build  more 
competitive  products  to  make  money  so  we 
can  have  more  to  spend  on  efficiency." 

Some  efficiency,  however,  is  cost-free.  For 
example.  Japan  limits  the  energy  spent  in  its 
auto  plants  by  building  them  about  20  per 
cent  smaller  than  U.S.  facilities. 

U.S.  INDUSTRY'.S  PAYBACK  GAP 

The  Ford  plant  here  covers  3.4  million 
square  feet,  including  long  unoccupied  cor- 
ridors. 

Every  inch  is  brightly  lit.  ventilated  and 
temperature  controlled  16  hours  a  day. 
Lighting  alone  accounts  for  15  percent  of  the 
plants  electricity  consumption. 

New  lighting  technologies  olTer  big  saving.s 
potential     in    commercial    and    resitientiaj 
builttings.  Compact  fluorescent  bulbs,  for  ex 
ample,   consume  75  percent   less  electricity 
than   traditional    incandescents  and   last   13 


times  longer,  according  to  the  Rocky  Moun 
tain  Institute. 

Four  years  ago.  Ford  began  to  install  high- 
efficiency  lighting  at  the  Lorain  plant.  After 
replacing  60  percent  of  the  bulbs,  however,  it 
balked  at  the  prices.  They  were  so  high  that 
the  payback  from  lower  electricity  bills 
would  have  taken  years. 

The  "payback  gap  "  has  emerged  as  a  major 
obstacle  to  energy  conservation  in  U.S.  in- 
dustry and  the  developed  world  at  large. 
Technology  breakthroughs  of  the  past  few- 
years  have  led  to  the  development  of  high-ef- 
ficiency industrial  equipment,  office  ma- 
chines and  home  improvements  from  shower 
heads  that  cut  hot  water  use  in  half  to  dou- 
ble-glazed windows  that  are  nine  times  more 
effective  in  retaining  heat. 

Taken  together,  the  innovations  are  con- 
sidered so  promising  that  some  analysts  pre- 
dict a  halving  of  U.S.  energy  usp  within  a 
decade  and  the  emergence  of  a  new  "green 
machine"  industry  to  .sell  American  energy 
efficienc.v  worldwide. 

If  so.  the  nation  will  have  to  change  the 
habits  of  centuries.  "Energy  efficiency  is 
viewed  as  un-American,  something  for 
wimps,"  said  Hirst  of  Oak  Ridge,  And  yet. 
"Were  in  a  global  economy  and  are  compet- 
ing with  other  economies  that  are  a  lot 
smarter  about  managing  their  resources." 

Mr,  WIRTH  Mi'.  I'resident.  I  note  the 
absence  of  a  quoruni. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFKICKK  (Mr. 
CONKAD).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  H.'XTFIELr).  Mr,  Pre.'^ident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Ak.ak.ai,  Without  objection,  it  is  .so  or- 
dered 

Mr,  HATFIELD-  .Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con-^^ent  that  I  may  proceed 
as  in  morning'  husmes.s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  su  order»>d. 


PORTL.ANl)  TR.AIE  HL.^/.ERS- 
FIN.-M-.s 

Mr,  H.-\'rFIELD,  .Mi,  President,  the 
National  Basketball  Association  cham- 
pionship beiJTins  tonlphi  featuring  the 
"best  in  the  West"  Portland  Trail  Blaz- 
ers asjainst  the  Chicatro  Bulls, 

For  Oregron's  most  outstandini^  team, 
the  time  for  victory  is  now.  The  Trail 
Blazers  are  on  their  wa.v  to  the  cham- 
pionship series  for  the  third  time  in 
their  histor.v  and  the  second  time  in  3 
years,  The.v  won  the  championship  in 
1977.  when  .Jimmy  Carter  was  Presi- 
dent. Leonid  Brezhnev  was  the  head  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  still  had  dark 
hair. 

As  the  excitement  of  the  title  series 
approaches,  the  city  of  Portland  and 
all  of  Oretron  is  awash  in  the  trappinp:s 
of  red  and  black.  We  call  it 
Blazermania  in  the  Northwest,  At  pre- 
cisely 6  p,m.  Pacific  daylit,'ht  time  to- 
nitrht.  activity  in  Oreg-on  will  stop  as 
heads  turn  to  watch  the  Blazers  per- 
form their  ma^^-ic  in  Chicaji^o  Stadium. 

Two  years  atro.  the  Blazers  were 
upset    by    the    Detroit    Pistons    in    the 
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finals.  1  rniKht  say  ili;it  I  have  yet.  to 
pay  my  bet  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
Kan  [Mr.  Lkvin).  The  bet  involved  a 
salmon  from  the  Columbia  Hiver.  but  I 
only  say  that  we  have  been  under^'oint; 
some  problems  with  the  Hndan^'ered 
Speeies  Aet  and  a  shortatre  of  certain 
salmon  fish. 

This  time.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  the  State 
of  Orejfon  and  the  Portland  Trail  Hlaz- 
ers  will  not  be  denied  the  National  bas- 
ketball Association  championship. 
"Bust  a  bucket."  Mr.  President.  The 
Blazers  are  eroini,'  all  the  way. 

I  yield  the  flooi-. 


PUBLIC  TKLIX  UMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  (W  1991 

The  Senate  c'ontinued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  INOUYK  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRKSIDINC,  OFFICKU  (Mr. 
Akaka).  The  Senator  from  Hawaii  is 
rerojjfnized. 

Mr,  INOUYK  Mr.  President,  1  sutruest 
the  absence  of  a  (juorum  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  not  be 
taken  from  the  bill. 

The  PHKSiniNC.  OFFICKR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  (luoi-um  call  be  I'escinded. 

The  PHKSIDINC.  OFFICKR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordrnil 


KXTKNSION  Ol'  COMMISSION  ON 
INTKHSTATK  CHIM)  SUPPORT 
AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  INOUYK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  2802. 
a  bill  to  extend  thi-  aut.horization  of 
the  Commission  on  Interstate  Child 
Support,  intfoduced  earlier  today  by 
Senator  Hk.mu.kv 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2802)  to  extend  the  authorization 
of  the  Commis.sloii  on  Interstate  Child  .Sup 
port  anil  the  deiidlinp  for  the  Comnii.ssion's 
Report,  to  ("onmesn. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  bill? 

There  beintf  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BRADLKY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  rise  to  introduce  a  purely  technical 
bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Interstate  Child  Support 
(the  Commission)  from  .luly  1.  1992.  to 
September  30.  1992.  and  extend  the 
Commission's  deadline  for  filing  its  re- 
port with  Conj,'ress  fiom  May  1.  1992.  to 
August  1.  1992.  The  bill  I  introduce 
today  makes  no  other  chanties  in  the 
law  and  no  additional  funding'  for  the 
Commission   is   re(|uested.    It   has  been 


t'leared  b.v  both  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  Mr.  Bknt.skn.  and 
the   rankini,'   Republican    member.    Mr. 

PACKWOOI). 

The  Commission  on  Interstate  Child 
Support  was  authorized  b.y  the  Family 
Support  Act  of  1988.  Since  1990,  its 
men)bers  have  been  workintf  dilit^ently 
to  develop  recommendations  to  im- 
prove child  support  enforcement  in 
cases  where  the  custodial  parent  and 
the  noncustodial  parent  reside  in  dif- 
feient  States.  Durinj;  its  first  year  of 
existence,  the  Commission  held  hear- 
int?s  throuK^hout  the  countr.y  on  prob- 
lems partii'ular  to  interstate  child  sup- 
poi't.  Durintr  its  second  .year,  the  Com- 
mission separated  into  committees  and 
drafted  preliminar.y  recommendations 
in  a  number  of  substantive  areas.  The 
Commission  also  held  briefint^  sessions 
on  various  aspects  of  the  child  support 
system  which  were  often  led  by  experts 
in  the  field. 

On  May  21.  the  Commission  member- 
ship formally  approval  its  rec- 
ommendations. Its  staff  is  cui-rently 
workin^r  on  a  final  report  which  incor- 
poi-ates  the  recommendations,  but 
needs  additional  time  to  complete  it  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  all  Commis- 
sion members  want  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  and  contribute 
to  the  report.  This  bill  would  allow  the 
Commission  sufficient  time  to  com- 
plete its  report  to  Conjjre.ss  and  would 
not  require  any  addition  funds.  I  hope 
the  Senate  acts  promptly  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICKR.  If  there 
is  no  objection,  the  bill  is  deemed  read 
thiee  times  and  piU5sed. 

So,  the  bill  (S.  2802)  was  deemed  read 
for  the  thiid  time  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

s.  2802 

lie  II  mat  ted  by  the  Snuitr  and  Housv  n(  Itcp- 
rrsrultttivi's  nl  Ihr  t'ir.lrii  Sfi!tr\-  nf  Airvr:i-a  :ii 

Cunnrfss  l^^,vl•)l|^.^ 

SKt^TION  I,  AinilllKI  I  >  (II-  I  (IMMIsslilN  (IN 
IMUl-SI  Ml-  (  nil  II  SI  I'i'OK  1  l-\ 
ll-NDU) 

(il)  Hk.M  riKiKl/.ATlu.N.  .SocLluu  126  ol  I  lie 
Kaitillv  Support  Act  of  1988  (42  U.S.C.  666 
note)  IS  amended-- 

(1)  In  sutjsection  (d)(2).  by  strlkinK  "May" 
and  insertin^r  "August",  and 

i2i  in  subsection  (f)(1),  tjy  striking  "July  1' 
and  in.seitlnK'  "September  :10". 

(b)  Kkkkctivk  Da  IK.  The  amendments 
made  by  subsettion  (ai  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Atl. 

Mr.  INOUYK.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  STKVKNS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
asi'ecd  to. 

Mr.  INOUYK.  Mr.  President.  I  sukfK^est 
the  absen<;e  of  a  iiuorum  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  not  be 
taken  out  of  the  time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICKR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oi-dered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  le^?islative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 
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\Ir  Dol.l-;  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
•  luorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICKR  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  imiIitimI, 


■Junt'S.  1992 
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ITHMC  TKLKCO.M.MUNICATIONS 
ACT  OF  1991 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

.Mr.  DOLK.  Mr  President,  under  the 
unanimous-consent  request  earlier 
atjreed  to.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Kansiis  is  to  be  recognized  to  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  PRKSIDINC  OFFICKR.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

AMKMiMKNT.NO.  Iij«« 

.Mr.  DOLK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  the 
amendinent  to  the  desk  and  indicate  it 
has  been  cleared  by  the  manager  on 
each  side.  In  fact,  it  is  proposed  b.y  m.y- 
self.    Senator    Stkvkn.s,    and    Senator 

INOIIYK. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
(  lerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  |Mr.  Doi.Kj.  for 
him.self.  Mr.  STKVKNS.  and  Mr.  Lnouyk.  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1866. 

Mr.  STKVKNS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  that  readini^  of  the 
amendment  lie  dispensed  with. 

The  I'RKSIDING  OFFICKR.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing 

SKC.  .  In  making  available  funding'  pur.su- 
ant  to  authorizations  under  this  Act.  any 
Independent  production  service  established 
under  section  396(k)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  396(k))  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  and  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Communications 
Alt  of  19:}4.  provide  su(  h  fundintc  to  eligible 
recipients  and  project  representing  the 
wlde.st  po.sslble  neoKraphic  ilistribution.  with 
the  objective  of  providing  funding'  to  ellnible 
rei  iplents  and  project  in  each  State  from 
which  qualified  proposals  are  received  over 
the  course  of  such  authorizations. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
cannot  vouch  for  its  accuracy.  I  re- 
ceived a  press  release  toda.y  from  the 
American  Family  Assiiciation.  If  what 
is  alletred  in  the  press  relea.se  is  true, 
however.  I  rest  my  case  against  the 
current  so-called  Publii;  Broadcasting 
System. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
press  release  be  printed  in  the  RlifOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcokd.  as  follows: 

A.MKUICAN  FAMII-Y  AS.SOCIATION, 

Tupelo.  A/A'.  June  3.  I!)!)2. 

Tlil>Kl.o.  MS.-The  American  Family  Asso- 
ciation is  uiKinn  taxpayers  to  watch  an  up- 
coming proRiam  on  PBS.  AKA  says  that  the 
pro(?ram  Is  another  example  of  how  public 
broadcasting  is  using  tax  dollars  to  promote 
homosexuality. 

On  June  24.  the  Great  Performances  Series 
on  PBS  will  air  "The  Lost  I^anijuage  of 
Cranes.  "   The  story   focuses  on  Owen   Ben- 


!!;,n  anil  his  son  Phillip  as  they  both  "come 
.'  to  proclaim  their  homosexuality. 
in  the  program.  Owen  watches  a  homo- 
sexual movie  in  a  porn  theater  as  he  tries  to 
initiate  anonymous  sex  with  the  man  in  the 
next  seat.  Phillip  and  his  lover  Eliot  are  seen 
in  a  bed  scene,  engaped  in  open-mouthed 
kissing  In  a  cab  and  are  later  shown  in  a 
^'taphic  bed  scene  caressing  and  kissing. 

Kventually.  Owen  grows  bolder,  t^oes  to  a 
homo.sexual  bar  and  is  picked  up  by  Frank 
who  takes  him  home  for  sex.  preceded  by 
mount  to-mouth  kissing.  At  the  film's  end, 
Philip  and  his  new  lover.  Robin,  are  featured 
eiiga»^int;  in  sex. 

■The  film  sugKests  that  the  men  are  clear- 
ly to  be  admired  and  lauded  for  their  courage 
in  outing  themselves  and  takinK  pride  in 
their  homosexual  lifestyle."  said  Donald  E. 
Wildmon.  president  of  FAF.  "I  wonder  if  this 
IS  the  kind  of  proRiamniing  taxpayers  would 
want  to  give  $1.1  bill  to  support.  PBS  uses 
some  of  the  tax  funds  to  promote  the  homo 
.sexual  lifestyle."  He  said  that  he  had  written 
TO  members  of  Congress  urging  them  to 
watch  the  film.  "I  hope  every  taxpayer  in 
America  will  do  the  same.  "  he  stated. 

Texaco,  which  provided  funding  for  the  se 
rles  for  several  years,  recently  announced 
that  the  company  was  ending  its  support  for 
Great  Performances.  Texaco  said  "the  deci- 
sion was  made  after  looking  at  the  current 
and  future  direction  of  Great  Performances' 
programming  *  *  *"  Texaco's  support  will 
end  before  -The  Lost  Language  of  Cranes  '  is 
shown. 

"It  is  regrettable  that  taxpayers  did  not 
have  the  same  option  as  Texaco."  Wildmon 
.said. 

Last  summer.  Wildmon  encouraged  viewers 
to  watch  "Tongues  Untied."  another  pro-ho 
inosexual   piogram  on   PBS.   More  than  '200 
PBS  affiliates  refused  to  air  "Tongues  Un 
t;c.l 

Ml,  lioi.lv  .Ml',  Pi-esidcnt,  n  ous-'ht  to 
be  beyond  debate  that  projci  ts  funded 
through  the  indepc'idcnt  television 
service,  the  so-callcii  I'l'VS.  should  re- 
flect both  politK  al  ,uiil  lji  ographic  bal- 
ance. 

The  .St  III  \-  111  l'r\'S  IS  nuthinu  stioti  ol 
a  s.and.il,  rr\S  was  created  in  the  l!iH8 
reauthoi  i/.at  11)11  lull  to  provide  funding 
to  develoi)  (  rcativc.  i iiiicpendent .  alter- 
native programming  some!  hing  I 
thought  was  already  the  pui  pose  ollhc 
existing  CI'H  and  PBS  tn  li.vclop.  in 
other  wurdh.  an  ,tlt cin.it i vc  to  tlu-  al- 
ternative. 

Interestingly,  at  the  time,  the  con- 
( cpt  was  denounced  by  no  less  a  i)ubli( 
broadcast  iuL'  stahvai!  th.in  Al 
Vecchione.  pn-snleiit  ot  MacNeil- 
I.chi-cr  I'i'oiliic  I  loru-  Mr,  Vtcchione 
1  .tllcii  it  A  swcc!  hctit  ciTiployiiicnt  pro- 
gram tor-  tho.'-;!'  who  could  not  oilicrwise 
get  work  on  tlic  merits.  As  events 
proved,  he  was  onto  something. 

Incorporated  in  September  1989.  ITVS 
m  tlic  III. si  yc.ir  spent  S4,'^)0.(X)0;  abso- 
lutely no  programming  resulted.  Not 
one  minute.  Not  one  frame  of  film. 
Around  SHM),(K)()  w.is  spent  on  travel, 
.ind  about  S.'iO.OtK)  on  <  onsultants. 

To  t  hi.s  (i.iy.  tin  piogtaniniing  has 
liccn  proilui  I'd,  i-'oi  tills  nonproducl. 
rr\'S  h.is  .-xpetnicd  .SI-,')  million  of  tlic 
taxpayers  funds  on  administrative 
costs,  including  travel  and  expenses  of 
1^  Grant   .iwani    p,uieli;^ts.    i'letty   good 


work   if  you  cm   find   it     Maytie  all    it 
takes  is  a  friend  al   the  CPB. 

Finally,  last  Decemlier.  'A  yeais  after 
authorization  and  funding.  ITVS  an- 
nounced 2h  projects  chosen  to  receive 
S2.6  million  m  funding.  A  list  of  those 
projects  selected  suggests  we  might 
have  been  better  off  when  the  ITVS 
was  doing  noihinir  moi'i^  than  just  pay- 
iniT  itsell, 

I  will  leave  artist  il  judgments  to  my 
i  oUeagues.  and  just  ask  consent  that 
this  list  of  the  long-awaited  first  round 
of  ITVS  projects  be  printed  m  the 
Rkcokd  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

(See  exhibit  1,) 

Mr,  DOLK,  Mr,  President,  iii  my 
view,  it  speaks  for  itself,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  leview  11  carefully.  They 
may  be  pretty  sui-pnsed  at  what  the 
taxpayers  are  paying  foi , 

The  list  reveals  another  hit  of  crony- 
ism: Of  the  2,'j  grants.  15  are  to 
tilmmakers  in  New  York  City,  and  an- 
other 5  are  to  Californians,  That  leaves 
5  for  the  rest  of  the  country,  I  am  sure 
there  is  a  fair  concentration  of  artists 
in  those  places  but  they're  not  the 
only  .irtists  and  potential  filmmakers. 
Ml,  President,  We  have  got  some  in 
K.uis.is,  I  arn  confident  that  there  are  a 
good  number  in  other  .States,  in  the 
Midwest,  in  the  South,  and  elsewhere. 
In  tact,  this  begins  to  make  ITVS  look 
like  pretty  straightforward  arts  pork- 
barreling. 

We're  told  that  ITVS  provides  essen- 
tial cultural  enrichment.  Frankly,  this 
Senator  finds  it  hard  to  b(>li(>ve  it  is 
more  essential  than  feeding  school- 
(  hildren,  or  rebuilding  Los  Angeles,  oi- 
summer  jobs  for  our  urban  youth,  all 
(  .luses  for  which  we  have  struggled  to 
find  emergency  funding.  It  is  a  luxury. 
With  those  needs,  we  are  spendinir  mil- 
lions for  this  cultural  playtoy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  least  we  can 
ilo  if  we're  i^oing  to  spend  money  on 
this  boondoggle  for  self-appointed  arts 
Imreaucrats  is  insist  that  it  be  spent 
fairly,  across  America,  and  give  some 
Alaskan,  or  Hawaiian,  or  Kansan 
filmmaker  a  chance.  This  amendment 
mandates  that,  ITVS  grants  be  awarded 
on  a  geographically  diverse  basis. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  clarify 
that  m  making  programming  funds 
available  to  ITVS.  the  CPB  is  bound  by 
the  same  obligation  to  ensure  objectiv- 
ity and  balance  that  applies  to  its 
other  grantmaking  and  programming 
functions  and  will  likewise  be  held  ac- 
countable. 

Personally,  Mr.  President.  1  feel  the 
last  thing  we  need  around  here  is  an- 
other entitlement  program,  for  an  al- 
ready comfortable  elite.  I  would  rather 
spend  money  on  hope  and  employment 
for  our  urban  youth  than  on  welfare  for 
politically  correct  filmmakers.  But  if 
we  are  going  to  extend  this  experiment, 
let  us  at  least  see  to  it  that  it  is  con- 
ducted  in  a  way  that    is  fair  and   fial- 
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anced.  We  will  be  watching  the  pro- 
grammers, if  not  the  programming  it- 
self. 

1  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment . 

Ml',  President,  1  would  just  say  in 
summary  that  I  think  this  will  provide 
sonie  improvement,  I  think  if  I  had  my 
choice  I  would  just  knock  out  the 
ITVS.  but  I  do  not  have  the  votes  at 
this  time. 

I  want  to  thank  the  manager  for  try- 
ing to  work  it  out  so  at  least  we  i  an 
spread  out  the  benefits  of  what  ITVS 
was  certainly  created  for.  They  tell  me 
It  was  supposed  to  be  an  alternative  to 
the  alternative,  I  noticed  of  the  first 
S2,5.0O0.  SI.'). 000  went  to  Los  Angeles  and 
5,^.000  to  New  York.  That  left  S5.000  for 
the  rest  of  the  country, 

I  understand  most  of  the  artists  are 
located  in  New  York  and  California. 
hut  I  have  to  believe  there  may  be  one 
in  Hawaii,  one  in  Minnesota,  one  in 
Kansas,  one  m  Alaska.  So  it  seemed  to 
me  we  should  try  to  work  out  some- 
thing to  address  that  problem. 

E.XHlHir  1 

ITVS  GRANTS— 1ST  ROUNtJ 

rmUKCTS  SL  ITORTKD  IN  KIRST  ITVS  OHKN  CALL 

Here  are  the  grantees,  project  titles,  grant 
amounts,  and  IT'VS's  descriptions  of  the  pro- 
ducers and  projects: 

Lynn  Smith,  "Sandburg's  Arithmetic." 
$:57. 512— Lynn  Smith  is  an  award-winning 
animator  whose  work  has  been  seen  on  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  and 
PBS.  Sandburg's  Arithmetic"  is  a  lively 
animated  film  for  children  inspired  by  Carl 
Sandburg's  poem  '■Arithmetic." 

Paul  Kwan.  '.Anatomy  of  a  Springroll." 
$75,368  -Paul  Kwan  is  a  multimedia  artist 
whose  interdisciplinary  work  has  shown  in 
theatrical  venues  from  La  MaMa  to  the 
.•\sian  American  Playwrights'  Festival,  In 
■Anatomy  of  a  Springroll,"  Paul  Kwan 
.searches  for  the  secret  to  his  mother's  spring 
roll  recipe,  using  the  metaphor  of  food  to  ex- 
plore Southeast  Asian  culture. 

.i^na  Maria  Garcia  and  Eduardo  Aguiar. 
"Endangered  Species  The  Toxic  Poisoning 
of  Communities  of  Color."  $152.684— Ana 
.Maria  Garcia  co-founded  the  Festival  Cine 
.San  Juan  in  Puerto  Rico  and  recently  com- 
pleted a  film  in  AFI  s  Directing  Workshop 
for  Women,  ♦  *  * 

Three  out  of  every  five  African  Americans 
and  Latinos  are  exposed  to  toxic  waste.  The 
film  will  examine  this  crisis  and  efforts  to 
counteract  it. 

Helen  Lee  and  Kerri  Sakamoto.  "Little 
Baka  Gni.  "  $26.795-Helen  Lee's  first  film. 
■Sally's  Beauty  Spot,"  has  gained  an  inter- 
national profile  and  won  a  juror's  award  at 
the  Black  Maria  Film  Festival,  Kerri 
Sakamoto  is  a  fiction  writer  and  producer  of 
short  films.  In  "Little  Baka  Girl."  a  Japa- 
nese-American and  a  recent  Korean  immi- 
grant find  romance,  conflict  and  solace  as 
thev  grapple  with  their  Asian  heritage. 

David  Collier.  "For  Better  or  for  Worse." 
$:}4. 140 -David  Collier  is  an  independent  pro- 
du(  er  who  has  worked  on  numerous  docu- 
mentaries for  PBS.  including  "The  Search 
loi  Excellence  "  and  ■■The  New  American 
Revolution.'  'For  Better  or  for  Worse  "  is  a 
funny,  touching  look  at  five  elderly  couples 
who  have  each  been  together  50  years  or 
longer. 

Joanna  Priestly.  "Aging  Grace."  $38,837- 
Joanna   Priestly    is  an   award-winning   ani- 
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matoi'  whoso  work  has  lecelveil  lop  honors  at 
ovi-r  80  film  lestivuls.  ■AKiHK  Ciiute"  is  a  hu 
tiioious  iinitiiateil   film  aboiil  the  pniiis  ami 
ploasuiTs  of  tjeconmin  mulilleanpil. 

Kathe  Sandler.  "A  Question  of  Color.  ' 
JU)0.(X»  Kathe  San.llei'  is  ijonipletiiiK  ■The 
l-'rientls."  an  adaptation  of  Rosa  tiu.v"s 
awaiil-winnnm  novel,  Ihioutjh  the  AFl  Di- 
reitinn  Woikshop  tor  Women.  'A  Question  of 
Color"  looks  at  "color  lonsilousness  '  amon« 
Afiican  Americans  and  a  value  sy.stem  Uised 
on  phvsii'al  features. 

Veronica  Soul.  'Ohost  Story."  J65.125  Ve 
ronioa  Soul's  films  have  screened  Inter- 
nationallv  at  festivals  and  naileries  and  have 
leceived  nmni-rous  awards.  '(Jhost  Stor.y  '  is 
a  short  film  about  time  and  meinorv  that 
moves  lietvvpen  the  past  and  present  of  a  Chi- 
nese ininii«iant  faritil.v. 

Victor  Ma.savesva  Jr..  'ImaKinlnK  Indl 
an.s."  $297,000  Victor  Masayesva  Jr.  is  a 
Hopi  pro<lucer  whose  works  have  received 
international  acchiim.  including;  a  ticjtd 
UuKO  iChicauo  International  Film  Festival  i 
and  been  broadcast  on  CJernian  and  Spanish 
television.  •Imaniiiiiin  Indians"  will  look  at 
how  Native  Americans  have  been  "lina*fineU" 
In  popular  Amerii  an  media. 

The  Woosier  Croup.  "White  Homelan>) 
Commando."  $.5.'j.6<>9  The  Wooster  Ciroup  Is  a 
criticall.v  acclaimed  experimental  theater 
compairv  whose  work  has  lieen  shown  on  pub- 
lic television  and  perfotmed  woildwide.  It.s 
members  Include  Klizabeth  LeCofiipte. 
Willert)  Oefoe  and  others.  "While  Homeland 
Commando"  is  a  takeoff  on  a  TV  cop  show  in 
which  a  special  unit  of  the  police  force  itil'll- 
trales  a  white  supremacist  oik^anlzatioi). 

Barfjara  Abiash  and  Esther  Katz.  "A  Pub 
lie  Nuis;iiice  MaiMaiet  Sanner  and  the 
Brownsville  Clinu  ."  $16. MO  Barbara  Abrash 
is  an  independent  producer  whose  films  have 
sliown  on  American  K.xperience  on  I'BS  and 
on  Ciieat  Britain's  Channel  1.  Ksther  Katz  is 
a  professcjr  at  New  York  University.  "A  Pub 
lie  Nuisance  "  documents  early  public  de- 
bates over  t)irth  control  in  the  )920s.  and  the 
powei  of  media  to  shape  those  views 

Kla  Troyano.  "Once  Upon  a  Time  *  *  *" 
$100.00fr  Kla  Tioyano's  films  have  shown  in 
festivals  and  on  public  television  in  the  U.S. 
and  abroad.  "Once  Upon  a  Time  *  *  *"  is  a 
ilramatic  film  expIoriiiM'  relationships  l)e- 
tween  youn«  Latinos  and  Latinas  whose  cul- 
ture straddles  New  York  and  the  Caril)bean. 

Marlon  T.  Rixus.  "Black  Is  *  *  *  Blai  k 
Ain't,"  $'2'}5.0OO  Maiion  T.  RiK«s  produced 
the  Knimy-winninK  "Kthnic  Notions"  and 
the  internationally  acclaimed  "Ton^rues  Un 
tied."  which  both  aired  nationally  on  PBS. 
He  recently  completed  "(;olor  Adjustment." 
a  documentary  about  black  representation  in 
prime-time  entertainment  television.  "Black 
Is*  *  *  Black  Ain't." 

Faith  Hubley,  "Tall  Time  Tales,"  J77.375- 
Threetinie  Academy  Awardwinninn  ani- 
mator Faith  Hubley  is  renowned  world-wide 
for  innovative  work  pioneeieil  with  hei'  late 
husband.  John  Hubley.  "Tall  Time  Tale.s"  is 
a  liMht-heaiied.  animated  short  that  sheds 
liKht  on  the  many  faces  of  time. 

Rllen  Spiro.  "Out  Here."  $78,604  Kllen 
Spiro  is  a  southerner  and  producer  of  the 
award-wiiininK  video  "UiAna's  Hair  Kko- 
AIDS  Info  Up  Front."  "Out  Here"  will  look 
at  southern  tja.v  and  Lesbian  culture  throuwh 
eccentric  and  traditional  personalities,  from 
Tennessee  Williams  and  Bessie  Smith  to  con- 
teni|X)rary  southerners. 

Oary  Soto,  "The  Pool  Party,  "  $65,000 
Gary  Soto  is  an  award-winning  Chicano  writ- 
er and  author  of  books  for  Latino  children. 
"The  Pool  Party"  is  his  second  film  •  *  *  a 
llKht-hearted  story  of  a  Chicano  boy  who 
makes  a  splash  at  a  pool  party. 


Sam  Pollard,  Peter  Miller  ami  .John 
Viilade/.,  "Citizen  Dhoruba."  $149,758  Sam 
Pollard  has  edited  feature  I'ilms  lor  Spike 
Lee,  and  produced  and  directed  PBS  docu- 
mentaries. Including  episodes  of  Kyes  on  the 
Prize.  Peter  Miller  has  worked  on  "Son«s  of 
the  Civil  War"  (Ken  Burns).  "American 
Dream  "  (Barbara  Kopplei  and  other  doi  u 
meiitaries.  .lohii  Valailez  has  worked  on  sev- 
eral documentaries  antl  is  inakini;  his  direc- 
torial debut  with  this  film.  "Citizen 
Dhoruba  ■  tells  the  story  of  a  former  Black 
P.inther  who  was  falsely  aicuseil  of  a  crime 
and  seived  19  years  until  new  evideiue  se- 
cured his  recent  release 

Ruth  Peyser.  "Go  to  Hell!  "  $;30.'250  Ruth 
Peyser  was  Ijorn  and  educated  in  Australia. 
She  has  been  an  award-winiiinx  animator. 
Ki'aphic  designer  ami  illustrator  for  nearly  15 
years.  "Go  to  Helll"  is  ,in  animated  short  In 
whii  h  a  woman  trips  and  falls  into  a  stranne 
dream  that  enils  up  beinu  a  little  too  close  to 
reiility. 

Tony  Cokes.  "Love.  Labor,  Lant;uaKe." 
$39,210  Toii.v  Cokes  is  a  videomaker  aiitl 
.sculptor  whose  work  has  won  awards  and 
international  aci  laim.  liom  the  Whitney  Bi 
ennial  to  the  Beiliii  Iiilei national  Black  Cin- 
ema Festival.  "Love.  Labor.  Lansuatje"  is  a 
portrait  of  the  artist's  mother,  whose  experi- 
ences as  a  domestic,  a  public  school  maid 
and  a  fooil  service  worker  inspire  an  imagi- 
native imiuiry  *  *  *. 

Christine  Chants'.  "Be  Good.  My  Children." 
$29,872  Christine  Chan^  is  a  first-Keiieiatlon 
Korean  American  and  independent 

fllnimakei  who  currently  works  m  hiirh  defi 
nition  television.  This  drama  about  a  Korean 
immigrant  family  centers  on  the  conflict  be 
tween  a  daughter  who  dreams  of  i;lamor  and 
her  disapproving  mother. 

Clay  Walker.  "Post  No  Hills.  $92,155  Clay 
Walker  Is  an  emerxinn  filmmaker  who  has 
worked  with  innovative  independent 
filmmakers  like  Jean  Pierre  Gorin,  Raul 
Ruiz  and  others.  "Post  No  Bills"  follows  the 
proce.ss  of  creatinK  political  street  art  by  fo 
cusin^r  on  noted  poster  artist  Robbie  Conal. 

Puhipau  and  Joan  Lander,  "An  Ait  of  War 
The  Overthrow  of  the  Hawaiian  Nation." 
$94.9;}(>  Puhipjiu  is  a  Native  Hawaiian  and 
independent  producer  whose  works  have 
shown  in  video  and  film  festivals  in  the  U.S. 
and  abroad  ami  on  Hawaiian  public,  cable 
and  commercial  television.  Joan  Lander  is 
an  independent  producer  whose  documen- 
taries on  Native  Hawaiians  are  distributed 
worldwide.  "An  Act  of  War  "  portrays  the 
1893  American  overthrow  of  Hawaii  from  a 
Native  Hawaiian  perspective. 

Shu  Lea  Cheaiitf.  'For  Whom  the  Air 
Waves'  $300.000 -Shu  Lea  CheaiiK  is  a  film 
and  video  artist  whose  work  has  lx*en  exhib- 
ited as  the  Whitney  Museum,  the  AFI  Video 
Festival  and  other  festivals  and  broadcast  on 
television.  "For  Whom  the  Air-  Waves"  is  a 
dark  comedy  that  brings  cjuirky  characters 
together  in  a  sushi  resti\urant  when  an  envi- 
ronmental crisis  erupts.  The  screenplay  is  by 
Jessica  HaKedorn.  whose  recent  novel  was 
nominated  for  a  National  Book  Award. 

Suzie  Baer.  "Warrior:  The  Case  of  Leonard 
Peltier."  $50,000  Suzie  Haer  i.s  an  emeifiini; 
producer  who  has  worked  on  independent 
features,  music  videos  and  industrial  videos. 
"Warrior"  documents  the  ca.se  of  incarcer- 
ated Native  American  activist  Leonard 
Peltier. 

Kdln  Velez  "Memory  of  Fire.  "  $197.9.55 
Kdin  Velez  is  a  critically  acclaimed  video 
artist  whose  work  has  shown  internationally 
and  tjeen  broadcast  on  local  public  television 
stations  and  on  Alive  from  Off  Center.  He  is 
a  past  winner  of  the  AFI  Maya  Deren  Award. 


"Memory  of  Fire"  Is  a  stylistically  rich  nar- 
rative rea.ssessint;  the  "discovery"  of  the 
New  World  by  Columbus. 

Mr.  lN()UVI':a(l(lic.ssi-(i  the  Chiiii'. 

The  PHKSIDING  OKFlCKll.  The  Sen- 
iilor  fioin  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYK.  Mr.  I'resident,  the 
atnfniiment  thai,  was  just  submitted  is 
a  produol  of  -1  hours  of  ncj.'ot  iations 
ati<i  loiisultation. 

The  oolloqu.v  that  wf  will  tiow  entjat^'o 
in  is  part  of  that  iienotiatioti. 

Mr.  IK)LK.  Mr.  President,  tn.v  utidei-- 
standitik'  of  the  amondnient  No.  1868 
adopted  ypsterda.v  which  lelates  to  ob- 
jectivity and  balance  i.s  that  it  applies 
to  all  fund.s  appropriated  to  the  Cor- 
potation  for  Public  Btoadcastini^  for 
national  pioi^i'amniini,'.  In  othei'  words, 
it  applies  to  an.v  funds  distributed  by 
the  CPU  for  national  proniamniintr. 
Therefore,  in  pratttice,  the  Independent 
Television  Service,  the  Public  Broad- 
eastintj  Service.  National  Publi<^  Radio 
and  other  oi'„'anizations  which  redis- 
tiibute  CPH  funds  should  strive  for  ob- 
jectivit.v  and  balance  in  m.akintf  their 
urant  dei-isions  when  the.v  elect  to  fund 
protiraniniinn  which  is  cont.r'oveisial  in 
nature.  .Should  the  Hoard  nietnbers  of 
the  CPH  deleniiiiie  llic  standard  has 
not  bee'n  met,  the  Hoard  is  re(iuii('(l  to 
withhold  future  funds  to  those  orn-ani- 
zation.s  oi-  the  CPB  must  itself  fund  ad- 
ilitlonal  protrramminjf  to  achieve  the 
objectivit.v  and  balance,  or  take  other 
appi-opriate  action. 

.Mr.  INOUYK.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  objectivit.v  and  bal- 
ance lequirement,  applies  to  all  nation- 
ally broadcast  proj^ramminM^  that  is 
controversial  in  nature.  It  would  not 
specificall.y  appl.v  to  protjrams  funded 
by  CPH  to  achieve  balance  or  arguably 
to  a  simple  pro^'ram  financed  b.y  a  local 
station.  But  if  the  latter  led  to  a  viola- 
tion of  the  standard.  CPB  would  be  re- 
Quifed  to  fund  offsettint,'  pioiji'ammin^'. 
or  take  other  appropriate  action. 

Mr.  STF.VENS.  I  a^ree  with  the 
statement  of  the  Senators  from  Hawaii 
and  Kansas. 

Mr.  WKLL.STONK.  It  is  my  under- 
standinn  that  aiiiendment  No.  1866  is  a 
directive  from  Congress  to  an,v  inde- 
pendent service  established  under  sec- 
tion 396(k)  of  the  1931  act.  It  should  not 
re(|uire  the  reneKotiation  of  any  con- 
tracts in  force  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
niem 

Mr.  lH)l,i:  'I'lu  ."-Senator  is  correct  in 
his  interpietation  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DkCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
toda.v  in  stroma  support  of  S.  1504,  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
reauthorization  bill  and  to  oppo.se  the 
amendment  proposed  by  m.y  fiiend  and 
colleak'ue  frorn  Kansas.  Senator  Ddl.K. 
should  it  be  offered. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  is  well  respected  for  his 
straigbtforward  manner.  Althouf^h  we 
ma.v  often  find  ourselves  at  odds  on  the 
merits.  I  have  lon^,'  admired  him  for 
this  qualit,v.  That  is  why  I  am  frankly 


'.  (ly  Mupn^cd   liy   I  he  .micndnicni    my 
friend  has  offered  today    II  the  iiimni 
ity    leader    wishes    to    reduce    prof.;i.un 
pi-oduction     funding    for    public    tele- 
vision for  its  alletred  sins  in  progiam 
objectivity    and    balance,     his    effoi'ts 
should  be  dii-ected  toward  that  purpose. 
Indeed,    the    floor    manauei-s    have    en 
deavoi-ed  to  .satisfy  his  every  desiie  in 
this  regai'd.   Nonetheless,   it  would  ap- 
pear   to    this    .Senator    that    the    Dole 
amendment    goes    beyond    its    alleged 
purpose  and  would  be  better  sei-vcii  liy 
adding  funds  to  the  Independent  Tcic 
vision  Service  [ITVS|.  not  gutting  it. 

The  Dole  amendment  chills  me  as  it 
should  .anyone  who  ha.s  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  in  what  many  .Senators 
label  the  "world's  greatest  delibei-ative 
body."  The  amendment  before  us  today 
kills  funding  for  ITVS.  a  small  part  of 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing ICPB]  that  i-eceived  progiam  fund- 
ing last  year  for  the  first  time,  despite 
the  fact  not  one  Senatoi-,  nor  any  othei- 
person  we  know  of.  has  yet  to  view 
even  1  second,  less  I  minute,  of  any 
ITVS  program.  As  I  see  it.  the  Dole 
amendment  is  akin  to  burning  a  new  li- 
brary to  the  ground  before  it  is  stocked 
with  books. 

The  Dole  amendment  reminds  me  of 
an  old  courthouse  quip  1  understand 
was  used  in  the  celebrated  Scopes  .Mon- 
key Tiial  of  192.T  by  one  of  .Mr.  Scopes' 
attorneys,  iMi\  Malone.  Mr.  Malone  had 
been  blocked  at  every  turn  trying  to 
offer  evidence  that  evolution  was  a 
credible  scientific  theory.  In  a  last 
ditch  effort,  he  approached  the  trial 
judge's  bench  and  said:  "Your  honoi- 
may  know  of  the  occasion  some  time 
ago  when  a  man  aigued  a  c|uestion  for 
the  plaintiff  before  a  judge  who  had  a 
veiy  Iiish  wit.  After  he  had  fini.shcd 
the  judge  tuined  to  the  defendant  and 
said,  "I  don't  care  to  hear  anything 
from  the  defendant,  to  hear  both  sides 
has  a  tendency  to  confuse  the  court.  " 

As  was  the  case  on  that  hot  and 
humid  summer  day  in  Dayton.  T.N. 
today  we  are  deliberating  in  air-condi- 
tioned splendor  in  the  "world's  great- 
est deliberative  body  "  whether  to  give 
all  the  information  to  the  public.  Will 
we  make  the  same  unfortunate  mis- 
take'.' Will  this  body  pronounce  that 
the  public  is  ignorant  or  incapable  of 
deciding  what  to  view  or  what  not  to 
view'.'  Will  this  body  become  the  big 
biothei-  of  public  television'.' 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  time  we 
remind  ourselves  why  Congress  created 
I  he  Corporation  for  I'ublic  Hroadcast- 
wvA  and  authoi-ized  ITVS  in  the  first 
place.  In  its  findings  contained  in  the 
original  act  cn^ating  CPB.  Congie.^s 
found  '-that  .i  private  corporation 
should  be  created  to  facilitate  the  de- 
velopiTient  of  educational  radio  and  tel- 
evision broadcasting  from  extraneous 
inteiference  and  control."  As  the  Sen- 
ate report  emphasized:  ".\n  independ- 
ent entity  supported  l>v  l'(i|i-i,il  funds 
is  i-equired  to  provide  |)i di^i  .tins  irec  of 
political  pressure.  " 


Till-  pninaiv  iniip^sc  of  ITX'S  is  to 
in.ikc  television  moi-e  accessil.)le  ami 
more  responsive  to  children,  rural 
Americans,  and  nimorit  ic.--.  In  author- 
izing ITV.S  in  1988.  we  .itfirnuMi  that  the 
best  wa.y  to  achieve  ih;s  uoal  is  to  t:ive 
tlic  under-served  .ui  npiuMtunity  to 
.-pi-.ik  lor  thcniM'l\-.-s  It  was  a  tzooil 
idea  then,  and  it  is  a  good  idea  today. 

Mr.  President,  democracies  depend  on 
having  public  forums  on  expression  of 
ideas  representing  all  perspectives. 
Ttdevision  is  unquestionably  the  most 
important  public  forum  in  our  Nation 
today.  Americans  tune  in  to  television 
for  information  and  perspective  on  cur- 
rent events  I'ntoi  t  unai cly,  most  pro- 
grams serve  only  a  narrow  slice  of  life. 
.Access  to  the  aii'waves  is  limited  by 
money  and  by  commercial  pressure  to 
please  the  majority  of  viewers.  How- 
ever, our  N, It  ion  is  .uid  .ilwa.vs  has  been 
a  melting;  pot  oi  tn.my  cultures,  many 
communities,  maiiv  voices,  yet  too 
many  voices  m>  unht-ai-d. 

There  arc  .-Vnicii.  .ms  who  never  see 
people  like  themselves  on  television, 
never  have  the  opportunity  to  tell 
their  stories  or  shai'e  their  concerns. 
There  is  a  tremendous  richness  of  expe- 
rience going  to  waste.  ITVS  was  spe- 
cifically created  to  fill  that  void  and 
give  these  unheard  citizens  opportuni- 
ties to  create  programs  that  will  serve 
their  own  communities.  In  turn.  ITV.S 
also  serves  to  broaden  the  spectrum  of 
programming  available  to  the  entire 
viinving  public. 

Some  native  .Americans  see  them- 
selves misrepresented  on  television  and 
want  all  others  to  hear  their  voices. 
One  rr\'S  ijiantee  who  was  funded  b.y 
ITVS  IS  attempt  Hit,'  to  present  their 
views  and  his  own  on  this  important 
subject.  This  independent  producer. 
Victor  Masayesva,  .Jr.,  lives  in 
Hotevilla.  .\'A.  a  Hopi  coinmunity  on 
the  Third  Mesa  and  runs  a  vei-y  re- 
spected television  production  company. 
ITVS  was  designed  specifically  to  help 
him  and  others  like  him  to  serve  un- 
dersei-ved  minorities.  His  ITVS  grant 
covers  a  subject  matter  from  a  perspec- 
tive that  commercial  television  as  we 
know  it  today  cannot  cover  ade- 
quately. Oui'  dernocracy  demands  that 
his  voice  and  the  voices  of  all  Native 
Americans  on  this  subject  be  aired. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  fi'om  Mr.  Masayesva. 
Jr..  to  myself  be  printed  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  the  conclusion 
of  mv  remarks. 

Tile  PHI-:siniNG  ()1-'F!('KH  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oideieii. 

(See  exhibit  1. ) 

Mr.  DkCONCIM.  .Mr.  President.  I  am 
more  than  willinu  to  concede  that 
some  programs  aired  on  public  tele- 
vision and  public  radio  are  unsatisfac- 
tory IVoni  my  i)i>int  of  view.  In  fact.  I 
have  heard  ol  shows  that  I  probably 
would  not  like  based  upon  i-eviews  by 
my  family  and  friends.  I  probably 
would  have  been  shocked  to  see  the  in- 


fan.ous  prouiam  entitled  "Tongues  Un- 
tied." Hut  even  if  I  have  seen  a  pro- 
tiram.  niv  views  should  not  influence 
public  television  any  more  than  any 
other  viewer  m  .-Arizona  or  .America.  In 
an  era  where  the  old  world  is  experi- 
(^neini;  a  democratic  renaissance,  it  is 
very  troubling  to  me  that  some  offi- 
i  ials  in  the  new  world  seek  to  build  a 
new  iron  curtain  across  the  airwaves. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the 
.American  publu  has  the  right  to  view 
a  full  range  of  stories  and  opinions.  We 
do  not  need  to  be  protected  from  un- 
conventional points  of  view  of  inde- 
pendent television  producei's  by  Sen- 
ator Dole  or  Senator  Helms.  The  Inde- 
pendent Television  Service  was  estab- 
lished precisely  to  avoid  both  intended 
and  unintended  suppres.sion  of  ideas 
and  it  took  our  instructions  seriously. 
ITV.S  went  sti'aight  to  the  people  they 
are  supposed  to  serve:  '24.000  independ- 
ent producers  from  all  over  the  United 
States  were  invited  to  submit  propos- 
als for  the  first  year's  programs.  .A 
door  full  of  promises  was  opened.  Now. 
befoi-e  these  programs  have  ever  been 
seen,  .some  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues are  trying  to  slam  that  door  of 
promise  in  their  faces. 

What  kind  of  message  would  be  sent 
to  the.se  rural  .Americans,  minorities 
and  children  by  such  an  act'?  Is  it  a 
message  that  will  strengthen  our  Na- 
tion or  is  it  just  more  politics  of  divi- 
sion in  a  land  yearning  for  a  message  of 
healing"? 

Some  critics  charge  that  the  viewers 
and  listeners  of  public  broadcasting  are 
wealthy  individuals  who  do  not  need 
PBS  since  they  can  already  receive 
similar  programming  throutrh  cable 
television.  Mr.  President,  those  people 
need  to  read  the  lettei-s  I  have  received 
from  viewei's  and  listeners  in  Arizona. 
They  are  not  only  from  the  upper  crust 
of  society.  These  people  are  oi'dinary 
citizens  who  enjoy  the  wide  variety  of 
prograins  available  on  public  broad- 
casting. The  letters  come  from  both 
the  young  and  the  old.  the  rich,  the 
middle  class  and  the  poor.  FA'eryone 
gains  from  public  bi-oadcasting.  One 
college  student  from  Tucson  wrote  that 
although  he  has  a  limited  income  and 
doesn't  own  a  television,  he  is  able  to 
follow  the  news  and  listen  to  special 
programs  on  the  radio.  Without  public 
radio  this  student  and  other  citizens 
could  not  receive  the  news  programs 
which  are  vital  to  inaintaining  an  in- 
formed electorate.  A  retiied  couple  liv- 
ing in  rural  Dewey.  AZ.  wrote  that 
they  doubled  their  contribution  to 
their  local  station  last  year  but  they 
cannot  contribute  more  since  the  econ- 
omy is  bad.  An  S.'i-year-old  woman 
pledged  $100  to  station  KU.AT  in  Tuc- 
son, then  apologized  for  not  sending 
moi-e.  writing  "I  am  so  sorry  I  don't 
have  more  wealth."  Their  actions  re- 
mind me  of  the  saying.  "Where  your 
heart  goes,  your  money  goes  also," 
People     have     their    heart     in     public 
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broadciistiriK:  in  fact,  the  largest  single 
Lontributor  to  public  broadcasting  is 
the  puhlie  itself. 

Mr.  rresidenl.  are  the  Members  of 
this  Senatf  really  aware  of  the  lypt'S  of 
pro^jrams  whu  h  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  has  funded'^  I  as- 
sure you  that  they  are  not  liberal  and 
leftwing,  as  some  have  claimed.  Pro- 
grams funded  by  CPB  are  known  for 
their  quality  and  objective  perspec- 
tives. A  couple  from  Scottsdale  put  it 
well  in  another  letter  to  my  office. 
•Given  all  the  endless  barrage  of  gar- 
bage and  drivel  offered  on  the  majority 
of  television  stations.  it  is 
unfathomable  to  believe  that  our  elect- 
ed officials  wish  to  assassinate  and  de- 
prive the  American  people  of  the  one 
televised,  consistent  source  of  edu- 
cational, stimulating,  and  responsible 
programs.  ■■ 

The  CPB  has  created  and  maintained 
many  of  public  television's  hallmark 
series  and  programs,  including:  "The 
Civil  War."  "American  Playhouse" 
"The  MacNeil/Lehrer  News  Hour," 
"Wonderwords."  and  "The  American 
Experience  "  The  Civil  War."  which 
aired  in  the  fall  of  1991.  was  a  critically 
acclaimed  ma.sterpiece  of  documentary 
work  Ken  Burns,  who  produced  the  se- 
ries, was  praised  by  conservative  col- 
umnist George  Will,  who  write  that 
"Our  Iliad  has  found  its  Homer."  Yet 
without  the  CPB,  this  series  would 
never  have  been  produced.  The  CPB, 
along  with  corporate  sponsors,  funded 
the  entire  production  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram Mr.  Burns  wrote  "there's  no  way 
that  "The  Civil  War"  could  have  been 
produced  anywhere  but  on  public  tele- 
vision." It  is  no  wonder  that  public 
broadcasting  has  been  called  "an  oasis 
in  a  vast  television  wasteland." 

Here  are  some  more  examples  of  pro- 
grams which  were  funded  by  CPB  and 
were  seen  on  public  televisions  stations 
last  year.  In  the  month  of  September 
alone,  various  educational  programs 
could  be  seen,  including  a  program  de- 
scribing the  effect  radar  hail  on  battles 
in  World  War  II.  a  documentar.v  on  the 
science  of  restoring  old  art,  and  a  pro- 
gram for  children  which  teaches  geog- 
raphy in  a  fun.  innovative  manner 
These  are  not  controversial,  leftwing 
programs.  They  are  shows  which  edu- 
cate and  entertain  the  diverse  viewers 
of  public  broadcasting  Othei  examples 
I  if  programs  planned  for  the  future:  "A 
.Splendid  Little  War."  which  is  a  docu- 
mentary on  the  Spanish-American  War 
of  1898,  a  90-minute  special  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  Oregon  Trail  and  its  role  in 
American  history;  and  study  of  the 
anti-Hitler  resistance  within  the  Ger- 
many army  and  civilian  population. 
.•\gain,  these  programs  are  not  propa- 
ganda for  the  left,  they  are  historical 
accounts  of  past  events.  Mr  President. 
these  programs  belong  on  public  broad- 
casting. 

Public  radio  also  benefits  from  CPB 
funding.  .Almost  14  million  listeners  na- 


tionwide have  come  to  rely  on  pro- 
grams such  as  "All  Things  Consid- 
ered," '"Morning  Edition."  "Cross- 
roads." and  ".Market place."  In  its  &- 
year  history,  the  Radio  Program  Fund 
has  awarded  107  grants  for  a  total  of  $22 
million— approximately  half  of  the 
total  production  losts  fostering  the 
development  of  8.000  hours  of  original 
programming  for  public  radio.  One 
grant  went  toward  the  renewal  of  clas- 
sical music  programming  on  radio 
These  programs  provide  information, 
insight,  and  culture  to  the  people. 

Funding  for  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  is  one  of  the  best  val- 
ues for  the  Federal  dollar  that  exists 
today.  Federal  support  for  public 
broadcasting  results  in  a  variety  of 
benefits,  such  as  high  quality  program- 
ming, educational  services,  the  expan- 
sion of  the  public  radio  signal  to  re- 
mote areas,  the  development  of  new 
technologies  for  the  hearing  and  vis- 
uall.y  impaired,  and  the  promotion  of 
new  technologies  to  ensure  that  public 
broadcasting  television  and  radio  sig- 
nals are  available  to  as  many  .Ameri- 
cans as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  our  country  faces  no 
greater  challenges  today  than  improv- 
ing education  and  job  skills  of  our 
labor  force.  Our  ability  to  succeed  in 
an  increasing  global  marketplace  rests 
on  our  ability  to  do  so.  Public  broad- 
casting programming  and  services  al- 
ready play  a  leading  role  in  education 
in  America,  but  their  value  has  yet  to 
be  maximized.  One  way  to  maximize 
public  broadcasting's  contribution  is 
by  extending  the  impact  of  its  pro- 
gramming and  services  through  out- 
I'each  activities  and  conversion  to  edu- 
cational materials.  For  example,  what 
made  "'The  Civil  War"  such  a  magnifi- 
cent achievement  was  not  just  its  abil- 
ity to  rivet  the  Nation's  attention  over 
a  five-night  broadcast  period.  The  more 
compelling  value  is  in  its  use  now  as  a 
television  course  by  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  in  dozens  of  States. 

With  the  funding  levels  provided  in 
this  legislation,  public  broadcasting 
can  use  its  telecommunications  capa- 
bilities in  cooperation  with  business 
and  education  to  help  reverse  the 
downward  trend  in  academic  achieve- 
ment and  reinvigorate  America's  edu- 
cation system  In  short,  public  bi'oad- 
casting  can  quickly  reach  through  geo- 
graphic and  institutional  barriers  to 
provide  inexpensive  access  to  edu- 
cational programming  in  schools  and 
at  work,  as  well  as  from  homes  and 
automobiles.  For  this  effort  to  be  suc- 
cessful. Federal  support  for  public 
broadcasting  is  crucial 

In  addition,  any  effort  to  freeze,  or 
seriously  reduce  funding  will  not  allow 
CPB  and  public  broadcasting  to  main- 
tain current  levels,  for  it  fails  to  adjust 
for  the  current  rate  of  inflation  or  the 
increased  number  of  stations  supported 
by  the  Corporation,  and  provides  insuf- 
ficient funds  for  the  new  education  op- 


portunities that  I  have  just  described, 
or  the  congressionally  mandated  ef- 
forts to  reach  under'served  and 
unserved  areas  and  audiences.  It  would 
also  restrict  already  scarce  resources 
for  national  programming  or  projects 
aimed  at  increasing  opportunities  for 
minority  and  independent  producers. 

In  addition,  any  freeze  or  reduction 
in  funds  to  stations  would  make  it  dif- 
ficult for  individual  stations,  particu- 
larly small  stations  already  facing  fi- 
nancial difficulties,  to  sustain  their 
current  program  st  hedulos  because  the 
cost  of  programming  continues  to  rise 
faster  than  the  rate  of  inflation  and  a 
station"s  ability  to  raise  revenues. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reject  the  candy-coated 
poison  pill  amendment  for  the  infant 
Independent  Television  Service.  Diver- 
sity within  a  republic  breeds  intel- 
ligent discourse,  not  dangerous  ideas. 
Danger  lies  only  when  thoughts  are 
suppressed.  One  need  onl.v  look  to  East- 
ern Europe  to  see  the  consequences.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  the 
proposed  Dole  amendment  to  suppress 
diversity  -too  kill  ITVS  and  against 
other  proposed  reduction  in  overall 
funding  CPB  regardle.ss  of  the  form  of 
the  amendment.  Eastern  Europe  has 
torn  its  wall  down  let  us  not  erect  our 
own. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  newspaper  edi- 
torials and  article  concerning  Federal 
funding  of  public  television  be  printed 
in  the  Rkc-ord  immediately  following 
m.v  remarks  and  the  letter  from  Mi 
Masa.vesva:  two  editorials  from  the  .Ar- 
izona Daily  Star  newspaper-;  one  edi- 
torial from  the  Green  Valley  Sun  and 
News,  one  editoi-ial  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  and  one  article  by 
Mr.  Greg  .Joseph  which  appeared  in  the 
Arizona  Republic;  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  following  re- 
marks detailing  the  public  television 
and  public  radio  programs  awarded 
funding  in  the  current  fiscal  year  also 
be  printed  in  the  RKCOKi)  immediately 
following  the  newspaper  editorials  and 
article  previously  submitted  for  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Exhibit  i 

IS  Productions,  Inc.. 

HoteviUa.  AZ. 
Senator  Dennis  DeConcini, 
Washington.  DC. 

.As  a  recipient  of  an  ITVS  television  grant 
in  its  first  round  I  express  my  outrage  at  at- 
tempts to  deny  funding  to  ITVS  before  any 
programs  have  been  produced.  The  programs 
that  have  been  singled  out  for  criticism  de- 
rive from  communities  of  color  and  serve  po- 
litical expediences  only. 

Our  program  concerns  the  representation 
of  Native  Americans  in  the  media,  particu- 
larly feature  films,  which  would  not  be  sup- 
ported by  ihe  mainstream  which  thrives  on 
this  appropriation  The  voices  beyond  public 
relations  notices  which  serve  only  the  profit 
machinery  would  not  be  heard  if  we  did  not 


receive  ITVS  funds  to  record  and  relay  the 
voices  from  the  Native  .American  commu- 
nities, from  the  foundations  of  Native  .Amer- 
ican communities. 

ITVS  is  fulfilling  its  congressional  man- 
date to  address  underserved  audiences  and 
minority  communities  with  the  support  of 
oar  program  and  to  deny  our  communities  a 
voice  can  only  be  seen  as  racist.  We  need 
your  support  in  order  to  realize  program- 
ming from  divei'se  sectors  of  the  .American 
public,  which  are  exciting,  innovative  and 
which  promote  equality  of  points  of  view 
Thank  you  for  considering  the  impact  which 
television  programming  has  on  our  future 
co-existence. 

Victor  M.^s.^YKsv.^.  Jr.. 
Producer,  "imagminci  indians." 

[From  the  Arizona  Daily  Star.  Mar.  6,  1992] 

PiHi.ic  TV:  Government  Should  Help  Fuel 

It,  But  Lf..\ve  It  Alone 

The  wonder  about  public  television  isn't 
that  Its  programming  is  so  provocative;  it"s 
that  public  TV  manages  to  be  as  provocative 
as  it  occa-sionally  is.  A  significant  portion  of 
its  funding  comes  from  the  government,  and 
that  knowledge  alone  tends  to  encourage 
pablum  over  provocativeness. 

So  far,  the  strings  attached  to  public  TVs 
government  money  have  been  implied;  Ev- 
eryone simply  knows  that  money  could  be 
cut.  conditions  could  be  attached,  should 
government  become  displeased.  Now  a  new 
effort  to  make  strings  explicit  must  be 
quashed. 

The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting, 
through  its  25-year  existence,  has  lived 
through  budget  cuts,  presidential  vetoes  and 
threats  of  all  sorts  because  people  in  govern- 
ment didnt  like  the  content  of  certain  pro- 
grams— or  the  politics  of  certain  TV  person- 
alities. While  the  CPB  was  set  up  to  shield 
public  stations  and  networks  from  politics. 
everyone  in  the  system  knows  politicians  are 
watching  them  in  more  ways  than  one. 

The  Reagan  years  were  particularly  dif- 
ficult, and  this  year  is  proving  no  exception. 
thanks  in  part  to  Republican  presidential 
contender  Patrick  Buchanan,  who  has  seen 
public  funding  of  the  arts  as  a  useful  anti- 
Bush  tool  on  the  campaign  trail.  On  Wednes- 
day. Democratic  leaders  temporarily  with 
drew  public  broadcasting's  funding  bill  from 
the  Senate  floor  after  conservatives  upset 
with  public  TV  programming  threatened  to 
tack  on  a  number  of  restricting  amend- 
ments. 

Sen.  Jesse  Helms  is  upset  about  ■Tongues 
Untied,"  a  progi-am  about  homosexual  black 
men.  Sen.  John  McCain  criticized  "Maria's 
Story"  as  a  glorification  of  leftist  guerrillas 
in  El  Salvador.  Others  said  public  TV  is.  in 
general,  too  liberal.  They  seek  something 
called  "balance  in  programming.  " 

But  asking  public  TV--which  consists  of  a 
myriad  of  producers,  stations  and  net- 
works- to  move  in  an.v  piirticular  political 
direction  would  only  set  up  a  system  whei-e- 
by  decisions  about  artistic,  scientific,  intel- 
lectual and  other  programs  would  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  whim  of  whoever  hap- 
pened to  have  political  power  at  any  given 
time,  Americans  traditionally  have  dis- 
played a  healthy  stubborn  streak  when  it 
comes  to  such  government  control  in  their 
lives. 

How  much  better,  how  much  more  intellec- 
tually honest,  to  support  creative  people  in 
doing  what  they  do— independently.  .And  let 
the  public  choose  whether  to  watch. 

[From  the  Arizona  Daily  Star.  May  5.  1992] 
B.ilTTLEgkound:  Funds  kor  PBS  Should  Bk 

Provided  Without  Strings 
The   conservative   attack   on    public   tele- 
vision reveals  the  attackers  as  elitist,  out  of 


touch  and  ready  to  stoop  to  coercion  to  get 
their  way. 

It's  a  sorry  effort  to  muzzle  the  messenger 
because  some  in  power  don't  like  all  of  the 
message. 

Funding  for  public  television  was  approved 
by  the  House.  In  the  Senate,  however,  it  is 
encountering  opposition  from  conservative 
senators  girded  for  battle.  Their  assault  on 
public  television  is  fueled  by  the  ideology  of 
conservative  think  tanks.  It  could  result  in 
reduced  funding  and  or  federal  oversight  on 
program  content. 

Opponents  of  public  television  say  it  has 
outlived  its  usefulness  because  cable  net- 
works now  offer  similar  types  of  program.s. 
This  position— and  the  conclusion  that  pub- 
lic television  should  therefore  be  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder— overlooks  the  vast  numbers 
of  Americans  who  do  not  subscribe  to  cable 
television.  Without  public  television,  these 
people  would  have  no  alternative  to  the 
slam-bam  fare  offered  on  the  commercial 
broadcast  networks. 

The  failure  of  public  television's  opponents 
to  recognize  this  shows  how  removed  they 
are  from  the  budgetary  reality  of  most 
Americans.  Public  television  remjains  as  es- 
sential today  as  an  alternative  to  commer- 
cial television  as  it  was  when  the  Public 
Broadcasting  .Act  created  it  m  1967. 

The  privileged  few  who  make  the  assertion 
that  cable  has  eliminated  the  need  for  public 
television  did  not  set  out  to  insult  the  aver- 
age American.  That  was  an  accident  born  of 
their  elite  lifestyles.  Their  purpose  in  tout- 
ing cable  was  to  obluscate  the  real  purpose 
of  this  assault  on  public  television.  The  goal 
IS  to  silence  ideas  conservatives  don't  like. 
They  damn  what  they  see  as  a  "liberal  tilt" 
in  public  television. 

But  that,  too.  is  distorting  reality.  They 
see  the  liberal  Democrat  Bill  Moyers  produc- 
ing programs  for  PBS  and  cry  foul.  They 
choose  not  to  focus  on  programs  produced  by 
such  lions  of  conservatism  as  William  F. 
Buckley  Jr.  and  John  McLaughlin, 

They  also  fail  to  see  that  the  flow  of  fed- 
eral dollars  to  public  television  has  declined 
over  the  years.  Federal  money  now  accounts 
for  only  17  percent  of  the  overall  public  tele- 
vision budget  Corporate  underwriting,  foun- 
dation support  and  contributions  from  indi- 
vidual viewers  pay  the  rest  Viewers  send  in 
their  check  because  they  like  what  they  see 

By  necessity,  public  television  is  respon- 
sive to  the  preferences  of  its  audience.  The 
conservative  assault  is  a  coercive  attempt  to 
make  public  broadcasting  responsive  to  the 
political  preferences  of  the  right.  It  is  as  in- 
appropriate as  a  similar  demand  from  the 
left  would  be. 

Public  television  should  be  funded  without 
strings.  It  should  be  prai.sed  for  rising  above 
the  morass,  not  asked  to  wallow  in  it  as  a 
condition  of  continued  federal  support. 

[From  the  Green  Valley  Sun  and  News.  Mar. 
18.  1992] 
Public  Bro.^dc.'lsting  No  Pl.\ce  for 
Politics 
Life  without  KI'.AT-TV  and  National  Pub- 
lic Radio  would  amount  to  a  grim  existence 
indeed  for  many  Green  Valley  area  residents 
who    depend    on     both     for    high    quality, 
thought-provoking  and  substantive  program- 
ming- 

In  the  wasteland  of  commercial  TV  and  the 
cacophony  of  commercial  radio,  public  tele- 
vision and  radio  stand  out  as  solid,  inform.- 
ative  news  networks. 

.And  both  public  TV  and  radio  offer  much 
m  the  way  of  arts,  drama,  comedy  and  other 
eclectic,  quality  programming  that  commer- 
cial networks  generally  shun. 


The  soft  underbelly  of  public  TV  and  radio 
is  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting, 
the  federally  funded  independent  board  that 
provides  seed  money  for  the  networks 

CPB  again  is  the  target  of  attacks  by  far 
right-wing  Republicans  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
who  argue  that  the  corporation  sponsors  two 
networks  with  decidedly   ■liberal  slants." 

Vet  the  president  of  the  .Association  of 
.American  Public  Television  Stations  quotes 
a  study  that  shows  that  79  percent  of  the 
viewers  believe  public  television  is  neither 
liberal  nor  conservative. 

Much  the  same  can  get  said  for  National 
Public  Radio.  PBS's  sibling  in  public  broad- 
casting. 

A  bill  to  authorize  about  $1  billion  over 
three  years  for  the  corporation  will  be  on  the 
Senate  fioor  soon. 

One  amendment  is  in  the  right  spirit;  it 
would  require  disclosure  of  the  salaries  of 
the  corporation 's  executives  and  performers. 

Another  would  have  Congress  review  the 
budget  ever.v  year  instead  of  every  three 
years.  That  comes  from  the  far  right. 

This  change  would  bring  more  p>olitical 
pressure  to  bear. 

.Another  effort  would  kill  the  corporation 
entirely,  just  as  the  first  Reagan  administra- 
tion tried  to  do.  because  it  didn't  cotton  to 
some  PBS  programming. 

Consumers  across  a  wide  spectrum  gen- 
erally agree  that  PBS  and  NPR  provide  the 
public  with  fair  and  balanced  reporting  and  a 
range  of  challenging,  engaging  and  some- 
times controversial  documentaries  unlike 
any  offered  regularly  by  commercial  T\'  or 
radio. 

.As  most  Green  Valley  area  residents  know. 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  pro- 
vides only  about  17  percent  of  the  funds 
needed  for  individual  stations  to  operate. 

The  rest  of  the  money  the  stations,  such  as 
KU.AT.  must  raise  themselves.  Without  view- 
er approval.  KU.AT  would  go  out  of  business, 
which  is  highly  unlikely  because  of  its  solid 
base  of  support,  particularly  in  the  Green 
Valley  area. 

Though  some  politicians  may  not  like  it. 
part  of  the  role  of  non-commercial  TV  and 
radio  is  to  question  authority,  celebrate  di- 
versity and  examine  all  points  of  view,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  are  "politically" 
correct  enough  for  the  liberals  or  pass  the 
conservative  litm.us  test. 

Intelligent  viewers  can  quickly  spot — and 
reject— lapses  into  propaganda  on  both  sides 
of  the  pohticAl  spectrum. 

The  congressional  lever  in  public  broad- 
casting should  not  be  turned  into  a  club  to 
bludgeon  PB.S  and  NPR,  whose  programiming 
has  made  their  work  popular  by  being  first- 
rate. 

Congress  would  be  wise  to  butt  out  of  this 
:":t;ht  because  political  agendas  have  no  place 
;n  public  television  and  radio. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  May  4. 

1992] 

POORLV  -A I. MED  S.^LVO  .\T  PBS 

The  effort  among  some  conservatives  to 
eliminate  public  television  is  heavy-handed 
and  mean-spinted.  Charging  that  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Service  is  elitists  and  too  lib- 
eral, these  conservatives  want  to  rally  Unit- 
ed States  senators  either  to  eliminate  the 
PBS  budget,  or  hold  the  J24  m.illion  increase 
of  federal  funds  the  House  has  already  au- 
thorized for  1994— in  effect  torpedoing  PBS 

Laurence  Jarvik  of  the  Heritage  Founda- 
tion recently  said.  ■■What  did  the  taxpayers 
get  for  their  investment  m  Sesame  Street"^ 
A  generation  of  kids  who  spray  graffiti  on 
the   walls   of   New   York    City   "    Columnist 
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*.i(jii;i-  Will,  also  siilinK  with  some  niyihiial 
taxpriyer  who  Is  mail  as  hfck  at.  Bik  Binl  and 
isn't  KOitiH  to  ti\ki'  It  anymore.  <  alls  PUS  an 
"upper  miUiile  i:las.s  entitlement  "  I'BS 
shouW  be  illsponsed  with  In  a  la.shion  befit- 
tin«  the  1980s  free  market  cure-alUs.  sji.ys  Mr. 
Will    -Sell  It.' 

If  the  multipll<.liy  of  yokes  ami  proKrarns 
put  loKether  by  PBS  over  '20  years  i-oulil  sur- 
yive  in  a  niaikel  where  the  sharp  ax  of  profit 
Is  thi;  main  arbiter  of  merit,  fine.  But  that's 
not  likely. 

We  sus|)e(;t  it  isn't  the  money  that  con- 
cerns people  like  .iaivik.  Will,  ami  Sen.  Bob 
Dole,  it  is  idroloKy  pio^jramminK  and  news 
that  often  does,  frankly,  have  a  liberal 
woildvlew. 

Yet  (.on.servatives  do  net  PBS  time  John 
McLauBhlin.  William  F.  Buckley  Jr..  Tony 
Brown,  for  example.  Pat  Buchanan  made  his 
name  on  PBS. 

The  common  culture  many  conservatives 
want  younn  people  of  all  back^'iounds  to 
know  is  found  on  Masterpiece  Theatre,  which 
last  week  ran  Kenneth  Brarianhs  version  of 
Shakespeare's  '•Henry  V."  and  in  .science 
programs  like  Nova.  The  MacNeil/Lehrer 
NewsHour  offers  .serious  news  in  a  medium 
pushing  'infotainment." 

That's  a  lot  of  value  for  a  modest  public  In- 
vestment. Les.s  than  20  percent  of  PBS  funds 
I  ome  from  direct  federal  urants. 

Keep  PBS.  The  answer  to  contrary  views  in 
a  democracy  is  to  enrich  the  debate,  not  end 
it. 

(From  the  Arizona  Republic.  Apr.  2.  1992] 

McCain.  Hi-:i,ms  Join  in  Ei.kction-'Vkak 

Ckusauk  To  Cahvk  vr  Bin  Bimi 

(By  Clre^r  Jo.seph) 

Want  to  boost  the  economy?  Want  to  pro- 
tect the  taxpayer?  Want  to  enhance  competi 
tion  in  the  TV  marketplace?  Want  to  defend 
the     masses     from     subversive,     leftleaninn 
thinking:?  Want  to  be  a  true  American? 

Kill  public  television! 

This,  in  case  you  ml.ssed  it,  Is  an  election 
year.  Politicians  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
are  lining  up  for  shots  at  bi^.  easy-to-hit  tar- 
gets that  lend  them.selves  to  bombast,  hyper- 
bole and,  most  important,  headlines. 

Con.seivative  Republicans  have  discovered 
an  election-year  target  to  end  all  targets; 
public  TV,  hoiTie  of  Scsuiiw  Strfvl.  Mr.  fioger:s' 
Neighborhood,  the  \Ju>  Neil'Lehrer  SewsHour, 
Froiitline.  /Voi'u.  Washington  Week  m  Review: 
Mtislerpiere  Thetilre.  The  VUturij  darden.  The 
Frugal  Gourmet.  The  Civil  War,  I'.O.V.,  Tony 
Hrown's  Journal  and-  last  but  not  least  Bill 
Moyers, 

And  what  timinK!  The  Senate  Is  consider 
inK  a  three-year  Jl.l  billion  funding  package 
for  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 
the  umbrella  agency  that  dispenses  money  to 
PBS  and  its  member  stations. 

Con.servatives  have  been  (lueuln^  up  to 
every  controversial  PBS  show  of  recent 
memory  like  sharks  In  a  feediuK:  frenzy.  But 
none  has  cauMht  their  fan<'y  quite  as  much  as 
Tongues  Untied,  the  elonuent  Marlon  Riums 
film  about  the  gay-black  lifestyle  that  Pat 
Buchanan  u.sed  in  a  scurrilous  ^a.y-bashink' 
TV  ad,  tyinK  President  Bush  to  the  National 
Kn<lowment  for  the  Arts  (which  helped  pay 
for  the  RiK>!s  worki. 

A  MATPKIt  OK  VIKWI'OINT 

In  a  speech  last  month  on  the  Senate  floor, 
citing  examples  of  what  he  derisively  lalled 
"liberal,  left-win^  programs."  Republlian 
.John  McCain  of  Arizona  targeted  Tonnues 
l.'ntied  because  of  its  lontent  ("whiih  I  will 
not  even  describe")  and  Maria's  Story,  a 
P.O.V.   documentary  about  an  anti  novorn 


■  h.  .11  .>.ilvadoran  icb<  ..  :.  .  ,;^  lack  of  bal 
alice.  (Never  mind  that  Maria's  Story  was 
never  presented  as  anythinK  but  a  show  de- 
signed to  Kive  her  point  of  view  thus  the 
name  of  the  series  on  which  it  was  carried  i. 
McCain.  Senate  Minority  Leader  Bob  Dole. 
RKan..  Sen.  .le.sse  Helrtis,  R  N.C  .  and  their 
archconservatlve  cronies  ainue  that  shows 
like  these  illustrate  how  publi<'  TV  isn't  ful 
filling  the  mandate  of  its  creation  25  yeais 
ano  and.  as  a  result,  no  longer  deserves  fed- 
eral funding. 

They  contend  that  public  TV  lacks  politi 
cal  balance.  They  Insist  that  Children's  Tele- 
vision Workshop,  which  produ<  es  Sesame 
Street,  generates  JIOO  million  a  year  in  the 
United  States  and  SI  billion  worldwide  and 
shouldn't  require  public  support.  They  arnue 
that  because  of  the  availability  of  such  cable 
outlets  as  the  Discovery  Channel  and  the 
Arts  &  Entertainment  network,  and  of  sat- 
ellite home  dishes  and  videocassetles,  view- 
ers don't  need  public  TV  f<nymore. 

Talk  atjout  arguments  you  could  drive 
Jesse  Helms  through.  Has  any  of  these  law- 
makers noticed  that  40  percent  of  the  na 
tional  TV  audience  doesn't  take  cable?  In 
the  Phoenix  TV  market,  half  of  the  potential 
audience  doesn't  subscribe,  either  because 
they  can't  afford  it  or  don't  want  it. 
m.i.iNG  A  NKEI> 

That  means  no  Cable  News  Network,  for 
example.  Remember  when  KAET-TV  (Chan- 
nel 8),  the  public-TV  station  in  Phoenix,  car- 
ried the  Clarence  Thomas  confirmation  hear- 
ings and  the  U.S.  Senate's  "KeatinK  Five" 
hearings?  What  if  viewers  had  not  had  PBS 
or  cable  then? 

Although  not  havintc  cable  means  not  re 
ceivinK  A&E  or  the  Discovery  Channel,  PBS 
contains  proi^ramminK  similar  to  both.  This 
is  its  hallmark  diversity,  which  fulfills  Its 
mandate  as  a  true  public  broadcast! nt;  sys- 
tem. 

As  for  Se.same  Street.  CTW  officials  point 
out  that  when  Dole  sukj^ests  the  show  gets 
$14  million  a  year  in  fedei-al  funding,  he's 
wionK.  The  show  hasn't  gotten  any  direct 
federal  grants  since  1982,  they  say.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  annual  $17  million  cost  of  Ses- 
ame Street  is  paid  tiy  CTW  itself.  throuKh  li- 
censing  revenue;  the  rest  comes  from  public- 
TV  stations.  Snapping  at  Sesame  Street  for 
its  litensing  prowe.ss  is  like  knocking  the 
,Japanese  for  buildiim  better  <  ars  that  sell. 

And  does  anybody  remember  or  care  that 
Sesanie  Street  was  established  to  teach 
.vounB,  disadvantaged  inner-city  children 
their  numbers,  letters  and  social  concepts? 
The  fact  that  it's  so  well-done  has  attracted 
"haves  "  as  well  as  "have  nots."  But  what 
would  the  have-nots  do  if  PBS  went  away— 
subscribe  to  cable's  Nickelodeon?  Sure  they 
would. 

Dole  apparently  wants  to  set  up  annual  re- 
views of  CPB  funding,  inst.eail  of  having 
them  every  three  years,  as  is  pre.sently  the 
case.  How  about  making  it  every  10  years,  so 
politicians  can't  use  public  TV  as  a  tool  to 
get  re-elected? 

CI'H  IMtOO.HAM  DKVKI.OI'MKNT 

Mr  DkCONCINI.  For  25  .years,  the 
Corporation  for  Public  BroadcastiriK' 
[CPB)  has  been  supportinj?  the  creation 
of  hiK'h  qualit.v  and  innovative  pro- 
jrramminjj  for  public  broadcastint,'. 
Over  the  years,  the  Corporation  has 
evolved  and  chanjjed  as  the  industry 
and  the  needs  of  the  audiences  have 
chan>jed.  hut  the  commitment  remains 
the  same:  to  ensure  the  public  acc^ess 
to  pio^Mams  that  enli>rhten.  educate, 
and  infoi'm. 


TKI.KVISIDN 

CPU  has  created  and  maintained 
miiny  of  public  television's  hallmai'k 
series  and  piot^rams,  includin^?:  '  The 
Civil  War,"  ■Frontline,"  "American 
Playhou.se,"  "The  MacNeil  Lehrer 
NewsHour,"  "Wondt>rWorks,  '  and  "The 
American  Fxpeiience." 

The  fund  has  taken  special  steps  to 
ensuie  that  all  trroups  of  outside  read- 
ers and  panelists  are  leflectlve  of 
America's  cultuial,  ethnic,  and  le- 
ijiotial  diversit.v.  All  readers  and  panel- 
ists involved  in  multicultural  solii-ita- 
tions,  for  example,  are  minority.  Gen- 
der, reu'ion.  ethnicity,  market  si-ze. 
rural  or  metropolitan  location,  and 
race  are  all  factors  considered  for  read- 
ers and  the  makeup  of  panels.  Typi- 
call.v,  a  panel  of  nine  consists  of  five 
indep*^ndent.  producers  and  a  minimum 
of  three  minority  representatives. 
Quite  often,  even  for  broad-based  so- 
licitations, minority  panelists  could  be 
in  the  itiajority. 

The  followin>,'  ai-e  hii,'hlitThts  of  pro- 
grams that  been  awarded  dollars  dur- 
int,'  fiscal  year  1992: 

"Metha(ione:  Curse  or  Cure"  a  60- 
minute  documentary  reviewinu^  the  his- 
tory and  development  of  diuij  ti'eat- 
ment  in  the  United  States  centering  on 
the  methadone  protrram. 

"G.l.  Mridcs  "  a  documentar.y  exam- 
inint^  South  Korean  culture,  the  rela- 
tionship of  United  States  servicemen  in 
the  culture,  and  the  effect  decades  of 
inteiTacial  marriage  have  had  on  Ko- 
rean women. 

"The  Nacionalistas"— a  1-hour  docu- 
mentar.y on  the  histor.y  of  Puerto  Rico 
United  States  relationship  centering 
on  the  19.'>0"s  when  Puerto  Rican  na- 
tionalists stormed  the  halls  of  the 
United  States  Congress. 

■"Of  Land  and  Libert.v"  a  1-hour  doc- 
umentai\y  on  the  struggle  of  the  Gullah 
people  of  the  Sea  Coast  Island  of  South 
Carolina  to  retain  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic independence  in  the  face  of  a 
rapidl.v  emerging  resort  economy. 

"A  Splendid  Little  War"^  a  1-hour 
documentai^y  film  on  the  Spanish- 
American  War  of  1898. 

■'Postcai^ds  Frorn  the  Fiont,  the 
American  Experience"— a  one-hour 
documentary  film  on  the  impact  of  the 
1910-17  battles  on  the  United  States- 
Mexican  border,  as  seen  through  the 
postcai'ds  that  American  troops  cii'- 
culated  across  the  border. 

"The  Oregon  Trail"  a  90-minute  spe- 
cial on  the  histoi-y  of  the  Oregon  Trail 
and  its  role  in  American  histor.y. 

"Sexual  Harassment"- a  documen- 
tar.y on  the  many  dimensions  of  sexual 
harassment  in  the  workplace. 

"Africans  in  America,  the  American 
Experience"  a  six-part  series  on  the 
history  of  Africans  in  America  from 
the  16th  century  to  the  1850's. 

"Questions  of  Faith"  a  seven-part 
series  that  investigates  the  common 
beliefs  and  ideas  that  lie  at  the  heart  of 
all  the  great  religions. 


LisiciiiiiK  I"  America  With  Hili 
Moyers"  -an  hour-long  weekly  pro- 
gram about  national  and  cultural  is- 
sues, hosted  by  Hill  .Moyers. 

The  West"  a  10-part  history  of  the 
Western  frontiei'  and  its  impact  on  the 
history  and  culture  of  the  United 
States. 

"The  Prize"— an  eight-part  docutnen- 
tary  series  based  on  Daniel  Yergins 
book,  ■■The  Prize,"  a  histor.y  of  oil  and 
its  i-ole  in  the  history  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 

"The  Bill  of  Right.-;:  200  years 
later"  seminars  on  media  and  society. 
hosted  by  former  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System  president,  Fred  Fricndl.v. 

"Redlining:  America's  Financial 
Apartheid"  a  60-minutc  investigative 
documentai'y  oti  the  institutional  pra('- 
tice  of  redlining.  ,i  s\>iem  used  by 
banks,  savings  aii'l  Imuis.  insurancf> 
companies,  and  buMne.sses  to  lirnv  li 
nancial  services  to  niinorilics. 

"The  Restless  Conscience,"  9  yeai's  in 
the  making,  assi.sfed  by  the  Television 
I'iul;! Mill  r'uiiii.  iniiimn'ed  theatricall.v 
III  N'tw  Yi'fk  i'\\\  tins  Fctiniarv.  The 
New  ^'iiik  Tmir.--  pi'.n^-cii  this  pnwciiul 
yet  sensitive  study  of  ihi-  ,int,i-Hit  Icr 
i-esistance  within  the  Wihiiiiac  hr  and 
the  German  civili.m  potmlaif.  The  j-iro- 
ducer  is  Hava  Kohav  Hellrr 

""The  Life  and  Work  nf  .-Xudiv 
Lorde"— a  60-mintitc  docunuTitary  on 
the  noted  Afrn.in  .American  poet,  who 
is  suffering  from  leiiiiinal  cancer.  The 
film  profiles  her  inllueiii  e  on  .ii:  eiitiie 
generation  of  students  and  writers  as 
well  as  her  personal  trials  and  vic- 
tories. 

"Ma.va  Jjin:  A  Strontr  Clear  Vision'  - 
.1  1-hour  docutnent.ii  >■  ot  Chinese- 
American  designer  May.i  L;n.  creator 
of  the  Vietnam  Wai"  Memorial  .tiui  the 
Civil  Rights  Metriorial  in  Atlanta.  This 
personality  profile  will  capture  the  art- 
ist involved  in  the  process  of  creating 
as  well  as  provide  insight  into  the 
problems  of  being  a  niiriontv.  fetiiale 
artist  in  this  countr.y. 

"'.Ancestors  in  America"  a  pmpo.-ieil 
multipart  series  on  the  histoiy  of 
.\sians  in  America.  Loni  Ding  of  Vox 
I'roductions,  Inc..  will  be  employing  a 
foi-mat  in  which  family  trees  are  used. 

"American  Indian  Dance:  Creativity 
and  Continuity"  (working  title)— a  90- 
minute  performance  special  depicting 
the  genesis  and  cultui'al  meaning  of 
.Ameiican  Indian  danite  and  music. 
Three  dance  suites  will  also  be  staged 
within  a  follow-up  documentai-y  de- 
signed to  take  the  viewer  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  creative  process. 

"Songs  of  the  Homeland"  a  6C- 
minute  documentary  which  will  ex- 
plore the  Mexican-American  experience 
utilizing  the  culture's  traditional 
songs. 

'"Carmen  iMiranda:  Hatiaii.is  l.s  .My 
Business"  a  fiO-tiiinute  documentar.y 
on  Miranda.  The  film  is  about  cultural 
identit.y  and  reflects  on  the  creation  of 
a  Latin  American  icon  in  Hotlvwood 


A  Howl  111'  Beings'  a  l-hour 
ad.iptioii  ot  tlie  livi-  stage  play  created 
and  pei'l'oinied  hy  Cultural  Class,  a 
highly  regarded  pioup  of  Latino  come- 
(ii.iii.-;.  The  performanre.  sperifioally 
adapted  tor  ■Great,  Peiloiniames. "  in- 
cludes sketches,  monologues,  liance. 
and  drama  exploi'ing  the  Chi.  aiio- 
Latino  identity. 

"Nobody's  GirLs:  Women  of  the  .Amer- 
ican Frontier"  a  60-minute  documen- 
tary film  that  explores  the  lives  and 
legacy  ^f  the  historically  neglected 
woiTieii  ot  the  .American  frontier.  The 
film  will  iiiioiporate  a  mixture  of  vis- 
ual sniifces.  including  old  photographs, 
newspaper  artich's.  original  film  foot- 
age, and  jii  e-H(illy'vV()(id  westerns.  The 
film's  iiariative  will  lie  derived  from 
letters.  diaiies.  fi'ontier  literary 
sketches,  newspaper  articles,  obituar- 
ies, police  and  census  reports,  personal 
reminiscences,  nianust  ripts.  .itid  sec- 
ondary sources. 

"Golden  Gatt^"  a  2-hour  feature  film 
for  "American  Playhouse."  This  darkly 
comic  filtii  is  set  in  .San  Francisco's 
Chinatown,  where  an  P"BI  agent,  trail- 
ing .1  Cliinese  laundryniaii,  tails  m  love 
with  his  daughter. 

■'.A  Natural  History  of  the  Senses"— 
a  five-part  series  that  will  portray  the 
range  of  the  senses  smell,  taste. 
touch,  hearinu'.  and  vision.  In  an  un- 
pre(('detited  marriage  of  ails  and 
scientc.  the  programs  will  heighten 
scientifit  understanding  and  self- 
knowledge. 

"Highways  to  He.iveii:  The  .Auto  Bi- 
ograiihy  o!  .America"  a  documenlaiy 
series  t  h.u  provides  a  comprehensive 
social  history  of  the  automobile  in 
.America  from  its  invention  in  the  late 
19th  century  to  the  present. 

"The  Puzzle  Factory  "—the  first  new 
majoi'  t  hildren's  daily  series  since 
'"Sesame  Street."  This  new  series  will 
feature  a  group  of  milticultural  ""peo- 
ple puppets  emhodying  the  diversity  of 
.American  culture  and  fun  and  foibles  of 
being  human.  The  series  takes  place  in 
a  make-lielieve  workshop  where  var- 
ious puzzles  help  solve  life's  little  piob- 
leiTis.  The  series  stories  will  encourage 
children  to  make  choices,  take  risks, 
and  experiment.  There  will  be  six  main 
characters,  two  animal  mascots,  and  a 
variety  of  additional  characters.  P^x- 
tensive  educational  and  outreach  ma- 
tei'ials  will  accompany  the  series. 

""Tierra"  an  adaptation  of  Tomas 
Riviera's  novel  jiortraying  the  life  of  a 
poor  MexK  an-.American  bo.v  and  his 
migrant  l.tini  worker  family,  as  they 
struggle  to  adopt  to  life  in  American 
society. 

'"Family  Stories"— a  six-part  cinema- 
verite  exploration  of  an  extended  Afri- 
can-American family  during  the  course 
of  a  .year,  focusing  on  racial  and  eco- 
nomic justice  issues. 

"Parenting  Woi'ks!"  a  onc-half-hour 
series  which  answers  questions  about 
parenting  and  helps  parents  raise  chil- 
dren under  especially  stressful  cir- 
cumstances. 


""Dinosaur"  a  four-part  series  that 
explores  the  newest  discoveries  and 
theories  and  looks  back  at  the  history 
of  discovering  dinosaurs.  "Dinosaur" 
uses  state-of-the-art  animation  to 
bring  these  creatures  to  life,  providing 
a  vision  of  how  they  looked,  walked, 
ate.  and  sounded  when  they  ruled  the 
F.arth  of  MO  million  years  ago. 

"Lectronic  Comics"  a  pilot  program 
in  whi>  h  extensive  testing  will  be  done 
With  children  and  teachers  relative  to 
the  appeal  of  a  classical  stoi-y  in  car- 
toon format.  Use  of  words  on  screen, 
liinited  animation,  and  sound  effects 
were  also  tested.  Producers  will  use  re- 
sults of  jusl-completed  evaluations  to 
fine  tune  the  show  format  and  submit 
to  potential  underwriters, 

""The  Choice:  A  Frontline  Special  Re- 
port" an  in-depth  exaniination  of  the 
major  candidates'  backgrounds,  public 
lives,  and  political  performances.  Each 
major  party  candidate  will  be  profiled 
in  these  hour-long  documentaries. 

■The  State  of  Democracy:  A  Front- 
line Special  Report"  -  a  multipart  se- 
ries liased  upon  the  research  of  award- 
winning  journalist  William  Grieder. 
The  series  will  explore  and  anal.yze  the 
condition  of  democracy  in  America. 

""MacNeil/Lehrer  Newshour  Election 
Coverage  Enhancement"  — a  series  de- 
signed to  encompass  candidate  profiles 
and  campaign  speeches,  allowing  re- 
view of  the  candidates  and  their  spoken 
messages  to  the  public. 

I'rm.IC  IIADIO  I'KOGRAM  liKV  Kl  .OI'MKNl 

In  the  short  time  that  the  CPB  Radio 
Program  Fund  has  been  in  existence,  it 
has  revitalized  radio  with  program- 
ming from  such  series  as  "■All  Things 
Considered.  "Morning  Edition."  Cross- 
roads." and  ".Marketplace.'  Almost  14 
million  listeners  nationwide  have  come 
to  rely  on  these  programs  for  informa- 
tion and  insight  into  the  events  at 
home  and  abroad  that  shape  our  world. 
Other  CPB-funded  programs  such  as 
"Fresh  Air"  and  "Afropop  Worldwide." 
have  expanded  the  boundaries  of  radio 
to  encompass  programming  that  is  en- 
tertainniL'  as  well  as  culturally  pro- 
gressive. 

In  its  6-year  history,  the  Radio  Pro- 
gram Fund  has  awarded  107  grants  for  a 
total  of  $22  million- -approximately 
half  of  the  total  production  costs- -fos- 
tering the  development  of  8.000  hours  of 
original  progi'amming  for  public  radio. 

For  fiscal  year  1992.  the  Radio  Pro- 
gram Fund  selections  are  based  on  high 
quality,  diversity,  excellence,  and  in- 
novation obtained  from  diverse 
sources.  CPB  received  272  proposals,  up 
from  159  from  fiscal  year  1991.  Of  the  24 
piojects.  15  are  independently  pro- 
duced, produced  by  culturally  diverse 
people,  or  are  by  or  about  racial  and 
ethnic  minorities.  CPB's  investments 
in  such  projects  will  be  $2.9  million  or 
61  percent  of  available  funds.  CPA 
based  its  selections  on  the  advice  of  an 
11 -member  panel  of  outside  experts: 

"African  Democracy,  The  Unnoticed 
Revolution"  -a     documentary      series 
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thai  will  capture  the  drama,  humor, 
and  innovation  of  the  spreading  democ- 
racy movement  in  Africa.  This  series 
will  retlect  the  national  and  cultural 
diversity  of  Africa  and  will  explore  why 
Americans  know  so  little  about  it. 

■'Afropop  Worldwide"  a  series  ex- 
panded from  the  original  Afropop  series 
to  include  the  cousins  of  African  popu- 
lar music  from  such  locations  in  the  di- 
aspora as  Haiti.  Jamaica.  Trinidad. 
Brazil.  London.  Paris,  and  New  York. 

"Baltimore  Symphony  Casual  Con- 
certs" a  series  of  occasional  concerts 
that  take  risks  with  conductor  David 
Zinman  performing  in  ways  that  go  ut- 
terly against  the  image  of  the  conduc- 
tor as  Maestro. 

Classical  Renewable  Project"— a 
program  geared  toward  the  renewal  of 
classical  music  programming  on  radio. 

"Club  Tropicana '-  -a  series  that  will 
offer  a  showcase  for  the  many  forms  of 
Latin  American  music  now  flourishing 
in  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the 
growing  immigration  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese-speaking  Central  and 
South  Americans. 

"Crossroads '-a  weekly  radio  news- 
magazine that  focuses  on  multiethnic 
and  minority  cultures. 

"Echoes"— a  daily  music  program 
services.  Echoes  charts  the  trans-cul- 
tural experience  through  world  music. 
jazz,  new  acoustic,  and  new-age  music. 

"Election  "92  Call-Ins"-a  daily  2- 
hour  national  forum  that  will  permit 
voters  and  candidates  to  discuss  issues 
with  each  other.  This  flexibility 
formatted  program  will  also  permit 
National  Public  Radio  to  focus  on 
other  international  and  domestic  is- 
sues to  accommodate  breaking  news 
during  the  election  year. 

"English-Spanish  New  Projects"— an 
exploration  of  whether  the  benefits  of 
public  radio's  current  $30  million  in- 
vestment in  daily  news  programming 
can  be  made  available  to  Spanish 
speaking  audiences.  Working  with  pro- 
ducers of  national  news  programming, 
this  project  will  develop  and  test  with 
stations  and  listeners  such  options  as 
newscast  translations,  adaptation  of 
material  from  longer  programs,  and 
provision  of  scripts  derived  from  Eng- 
lish-language programs. 

"Fresh  Air"— a  daily  arts,  culture, 
and  entertainment  service  featuring 
interviews  with  leading  writers,  actors, 
composers,  musicians,  and  filmmakers, 
as  well  as  reviews  of  films,  records, 
books,  and  previews  of  television  pro- 
grams. 

"Hispanic  Programming  Satellite 
Network"— a  public  radio  Spanish-lan- 
guage network.  Programming  will  be 
available  for  18  months  to  United 
States  Latino-Spanish  language  public 
radio  stations.  Also,  funding  will  per- 
mit the  aifiuisition  ami  editing  of  up  to 
300  hours  of  programming  from  Mexi- 
co's public  radio  system. 

"Imagination  Workshop"— a  series  of 
comedy  programs  with  topical  satire, 


original  sketches,  music,  and  the  sound 
effects 

•Indigenous  Voices"— a  1-year  plan- 
ning project  to  develop  a  prototype  Na- 
tive American  cultural  arts  and  enter- 
tainment magazine. 

"Life  Stories  "—a  series  of  portraits 
and  stories  of  ordinary  citizens  from 
small  towns,  rural  areas,  and  urban 
neighborhoods  usually  overlooked  by 
mainstream  reporting. 

"The  Maltese  Goddess" — a  comic 
opera  for  drive-time  radio.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  female  detective  who  returns 
to  Philadelphia  to  close  down  her  fa- 
ther's detective  agency  and  ends  up 
taking  her  father's  last  case. 

"Marketplace"— a  daily  magazine  of 
international  business,  finance,  and  the 
economy  that  relates  the  impact  of 
international  commerce  on  listeners" 
lives. 

"The  Music  Makers"— thirteen  1- 
hour  documentaries  that  will  examine 
the  art.  the  business,  and  the  signifi- 
cant role  that  contemporary  music 
plays  in  American  life.  Each  program 
will  include  verite  recordings,  musical 
demonstrations,  oral  history  mixed 
with  musical  illustrations,  live  con- 
certs, rehearsal  recordings,  and  rare, 
never-before  released  material. 

"New  Orleans  '92  "—a  project  using 
music  from  the  1992  New  Orleans  Jazz 
and  Heritage  Festival,  mixed  with 
short  features  on  the  food,  customs, 
and  culture  of  New  Orleans.  Included 
will  be  commissioned  pieces  from  New 
Orleans  writers  and  poets. 

"Spirits  of  the  Present '—a  series 
that  will  be  produced  in  conjunction 
with  the  Smithsonian  Museum  of 
American  History.  The  series  will  be 
used  as  a  companion  piece  to  the  13- 
part  documentary  series.  "Spirits  of 
the  Present:  The  Legacy  From  Native 
Americans." 

"Unsung  Educators— The  Jeanes 
Teachers"— a  series  of  historical  re- 
ports on  a  group  of  African-American 
female  teachers.  In  1908.  these  teachers 
began  teaching  industrial  education  in 
rural  communities  throughout  the 
South.  They  focused  attention  on  the 
needs  of  black  students  in  rural  areas 
at  a  time  when  such  education  was  vir- 
tually ignored  by  mainstream  America. 

"Wade  in  the  Water'"— a  collabora- 
tion between  NPR  and  the  Smithsonian 
Museum  of  .American  History  for  a  se- 
ries of  1-hour  programs  about  African- 
American  sacred  songs  and  worship 
traditions. 

"World  Cafe"— A  daily  music  service 
designed  to  expand  public  radio's  ap- 
peal to  a  younger  and  more  racially  di- 
verse audience. 

S.  1504  would  ensure  continued  qual- 
ity programming,  sufficient  support  for 
the  existing  public  radio  system,  and 
further  progress  on  reaching  the  14  per- 
cent of  the  population  unserved  by  pub- 
lic radio.  The  funding  levels  in  S.  1504 
would  enable  public  radio  to  meet  its 
goal  of  reaching  95  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation by  the  year  2000. 


.Ml  KKKK'i'  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  it  has  been  possible  to  work 
out  an  amendment  addressing  the  inde- 
pendent television  service  which  is  ac- 
ceptable to  Senatoi-s  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  But  as  the  Senate  acts  to  ac- 
cept that  amendment,  I  would  like  to 
place  in  the  Rkcord  what  I  believe  to 
be  some  very  important  considerations 
with  respect  to  ITVS. 

In  1967.  when  Congress  created  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 
Congress  stated  that  "The  expansion  of 
and  development  of  noncommercial 
educational  radio  and  television  broad- 
casting and  of  diversity  of  its  program- 
ming depend  on  freedom,  imagination, 
and  initiative  on  both  local  and  na- 
tional levels."  In  1967,  Congress  also 
stated  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Corporation  was  to  "facilitate  the  de- 
velopment of  telecommunications  in 
which  programs  of  high  qualit.v.  diver- 
sity, creativity,  excellence,  and  inno- 
vation, which  are  obtained  from  di- 
verse sources,  will  be  made  available  to 

public     telecommunications     entities. 
*  *  *" 

Since  that  time.  Congress  consist- 
ently has  believed  that  one  of  the  most 
effective  ways  of  promoting  diversity, 
and  ensuring  the  maximum  freedom, 
creativity,  and  innovation  was  to  pro- 
mote the  production  of  programs  by 
independent  producers.  In  1967,  Con- 
gress specifically  stated  in  the  statute 
that  the  CPB  "shall  make  grants  and 
contracts  for  the  production  of  public 
television  and  radio  programs  by  inde- 
pendent producers  and  production  enti- 
ties. *  *  *  '  In  1981.  this  provision  was 
amended  to  require  that  the  CPB  de- 
vote a  substantial  amount  of  its  fund- 
ing to  productions  by  independent  pro- 
ducers. 

Finally,  in  1988.  Congress  required 
that  the  CPB  cause  to  be  created  an 
independent  production  service,  sepa- 
rate from  the  CPB.  As  a  result  of  the 
1988  act.  the  Independent  Television 
Service  was  formed  an'l  the  CPB  deter- 
mined to  award  the  ITVS  $2  million  per 
year  for  administrative  expenses  and  $6 
million  a  year  for  program  production 
grants.  While  the  ITVS  was  given  fund- 
ing to  cover  administrative  expenses  in 
fiscal  years  1989  and  1990,  it  did  not  re- 
ceive any  funding  for  program  produc- 
tion until  June  1991.  Upon  receipt  of 
those  funds,  the  ITVS  promptly  re- 
quested grant  proposals,  and  awarded 
grants  for  the  production  of  26  pro- 
grams in  November  1991. 

At  each  of  the  points  where  Congress 
has  considered  the  issue,  it  has  deter- 
mined—properly so  in  my  judgment — 
that  an  indepencient  production  service 
was  needed  to  promote  diversity  and 
innovation  in  protiiamming.  Congress 
also  charged  the  ITVS  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  developing  programming  for 
unserved  and  underserved  audiences 
such  as  children  and  minorities. 

In  other  words,  the  purpose  of  ITVS 
is  to  serve  audieni  es  who  turn  on  pub- 


Ih  'I'V  but  tionl  often  see  pio^iams 
which  reflect  their  lives  with  authen- 
ticity or  depict  life  from  Iht-ir  own 
point  of  view. 

Since  its  inception.  ITV.S  ha.-^  i<'a(  hcd 
out  to  and  embraced  the  thousands  of 
individuals  in  each  of  our  States  who 
are  not  employed  by  a  television  sta- 
tion or  studio,  but  who  produce  pro- 
grams on  their  own  stemming  from 
the  passion  and  commitment  they  feel 
for  a  particular  subject  or  issue.  I  be- 
lieve that  independent  production  is 
one  of  t  he  most  effective  ways  of  <'nsui'- 
ing  a  diversity  of  voices  which  will  en- 
I'K  h  public  television. 

The  Independent  'reli'visiuii  .'-^civuc 
took  our  instructions  seriously.  It  has 
established  a  national  board  of  distin- 
guished media  profe.><sionals,  including 
representatives  of  public  television  a 
board  which  is  approved  by  the  Cor- 
poration for  Publii  Hioadcast  intr  It 
then  went  sti-aiglit  to  the  people  it  is 
supposed  to  sei've.  Hundreds  of  individ- 
uals were  asked  what  kind  of  proijruni- 
ming  would  meet  the  needs  of  rural 
.Americans,  minorities,  and  .voung  peo- 
ple. Twenty-four  thousand  independt>nt 
producers  from  all  over  the  United 
States  were  invited  to  submit  propos- 
als. 

A  door  was  opi'tifd  a  door  full  ui 
pi'omise.  I  am  plea.-^id  and  relieved  that 
toda.v  we  have  bt-i-n  able  to  overcoirie 
the  urge  some  Members  of  the  Senate 
telt  to  slam  ilir  door  so  recently 
opened  even  before  the  first  program 
funded  b.v  ITVS  has  been  completed 
let  alone  seen. 

What  objections  would  lead  to  advo- 
cating such  action,  and  thereby  cause 
us  to  throw  away  our  investment  be 
fore  we  have  seen  its  fruits  by  throwing 
away  the  money  that  has  already  been 
awarded  to  producers  all  over  the  coun- 
!  ry? 

Some  are  clairiiitiL'  t.hai  since  ITX'.S 
has  not  .yet  put  .uiv  programs  on  tele- 
vision, we  should  get  rid  of  it.  The 
facts  are  that  ITVS  was  not  authorized 
to  spend  one  cent  on  new  programs 
until  June  1991  less  than  1  year  ago. 
Telf^vision  programs  take  at  least  a 
year  or  more  to  complete,  and  then 
several  months  to  schedule  and  adver- 
tise before  they  reach  us  at  home.  So  it 
is  unreasonable  to  criticize  ITVS  for 
failing  to  have  programs  on  the  air. 
Ken  Burns,  the  celebrated  piuducer  of 
"The  Civil  Wai\"  is  woi-kinir  on  a  new 
pi'ojei  I  v\'j.\\\  now  which  won't  appear 
on  television  until  1996.  The  criticism 
I  hat  IT\'.S  should  lu'  aliolished  because 
wc  li.t\t'  tint  vet  seen  Its  piodui'ts  is  far 
citl  llie  nun  k 

We  have  heard  <  lamis  that  the  ITVS 
board  has  Maveled  .uouiid  the  country 
for  meetings,  and  for  this  and  other 
rea.sons  has  incurred  subst.mtial  ii-avel 
expenses.  That  is  only  appropriate;  The 
Imard  has  gone  out  to  meet  with  pi'o- 
ducers  in  Texas,  in  Louisiana,  in  Mis- 
souri, in  Ort^gon.  and  in  many  other 
States,  to  encourage  them  to  be  a  part 


of  the  organization,  to  find  out  how  it 
ought  to  be  working.  In  my  view,  such 
travel  is  necessary  to  fulfill  the  con- 
gressional mandate  to  serve  the  needs 
of  all  Americans.  It  makes  a  lot  more 
sense  to  have  board  meetings  where 
you  can  meet  and  talk  with  your  na- 
tional constituents  than  to  meet  in  the 
same  location  every  time.  If  you  want 
to  have  an  organization  with  a  board 
composed  of  a  Latino  who  is  director  of 
cultural  affairs  in  San  Antonio.  TX:  an 
Asian-.American  Foundation  executive 
from  New  York:  an  African-.American 
producei-  from  Georgia:  a  pulilic  tele- 
vision leader  from  Illinois:  the  presi- 
dent, of  Public  Television  in  Minnesota; 
or  the  head  of  Kentucky  Educational 
Television,  airplane  travel  for  someone 
is  unavoidable. 

This  charge  is  particularly  ironic,  in 
view  ot  the  fact  that  the  same  individ- 
uals who  attack  the  ITVS  also  claim 
tliat  public  broadcasting  is  controlled 
by  large  stations  cm  the  west  and  east 
coasts.  While  I  do  not  agree  with  that 
assertion,  even  if  it  were  true,  ITVS 
does  not  fit  that  mold.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  ITVS  Board  is 
made  up  of  individuals  from  the  Mid- 
west. Northwest  and  South.  Moreover. 
the  ITVS  focused  its  efforts  on  locating 
producers  outside  of  the  New  York  and 
Los  Angeles  production  cominunit  ies. 

ITVS  is  a  major  new  national  oi-gani- 
zation.  one  that  is  entirely  unpi-ecc- 
dented.  .'•^o  we  shouldn't  be  surprised 
that  establishing  it  took  some  think- 
ing and  negotiating  about  how  it  would 
work.  Unlike  the  boards  of  most  foi'- 
profit  businesses  which  some  in  the 
Senate  want  public  television  to  be- 
come this  board  receives  no  com- 
pensation. Its  members  serve  because 
they  are  personally  ccMnmitted  to  the 
goals  of  public  broadcasting  and  inde- 
pendent production. 

We  also  have  heard  charges  that  this 
group  has  spent  too  much  in  startup 
expenses.  Media  organizations  have 
substantial  startup  expenses,  there's 
no  getting  around  it.  They  make  in- 
vestments in  everything  from  estab- 
lishing national  mailing  lists,  dealing 
with  a  national  constituency,  setting 
up  shop,  and  purchasing  ecjuipment. 
But  even  so,  ITVS  underspent  its  start- 
up budget.  And  all  of  its  expenses  were 
fully  approved  by  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting.  Moreover.  ITVS' 
financial  records  have  been  audited  an- 
nually by  both  CPB  and  independent 
auditors  and  they  have  passed  m 
every  case  with  flying  colors. 

A  few  Senatoi's  are  criticizing  ITVS 
for  some  of  the  first  programs  they've 
funded.  In  some  cases  the  criticism  fo- 
e-uses on  the  political  viewpoints  some 
claim  these  programs  take -even 
though  the  critics  have  not  seen  a  sin- 
L;le  frame  from  even  one  of  these  pro- 
grams. They  are  being  criticized  for 
what's  called  lack  of  balance.  How  can 
you  talk  about  the  balance  of  some- 
thing you  haven't  even  seen'? 


ITV.S'  apparently  clairvoyant  critics 
are  holding  up  3  or  4  programs  from  a 
first  group  of  26.  and  on  the  basis  of 
nothing  more  than  their  titles  and  a 
one-line  description,  appear  to  have 
concluded  that  those  progiams  should 
he  neither  made  nor  seen. 

IT\'.S  (I'llics  never  mention  that 
IT\'S  has  funded  programs  about  the 
elderly,  and  high  quality  animations 
for  children  by  award  winning  artists. 
Critics  ignore  the  fact  that  ITVS  is 
creating  a  major  dramatic  series  on  the 
.American  family,  and  a  series  in  which 
teenagers  are  asked  to  talk  about  their 
concerns  and  contribute  to  the  pro- 
grams with  their  own  video  work,  and 
a  series  which  mixes  programs  with 
dramatically  differing  political  view- 
points. No.  ITVS'  c:ritics  are  quite  si- 
lent on  those  programs.  ITV.^  could 
provide  the  kind  of  programming  that 
its  critics  claim  is  missing  from  public 
broadcasting,  if  it  is  given  a  chance. 

Congress  asked  the  Independent  Tele- 
vision Service  to  open  the  door  to 
voices  which  often  have  been  prevented 
from  becoming  part  of  oui'  national  de- 
bate. We  asked  it  to  put  some  impor- 
tant new  programs  in  the  basket  from 
which  public  television  programmers 
may  choose. 

I  believe  that  it  is  in  America's  inter- 
est that  every  citizen  be  a  stakeholder 
in  our  country's  future.  We  need  to  let 
all  .Americans  know  that  their  lives  are 
valued,  that  their  opinions  count. 

One  of  the  hallmarks  of  a  free  society 
is  that  there's  no  central  committee  of 
elected  officials  that  decides  whose 
stor.v  gets  to  be  told.  Democracy  de- 
pends on  citizens  having  access  to  in- 
formation—on having  choices.  It  de- 
pends on  not  giving  in  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  silence  voices  before  we  have 
even  heard  those  voices. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  very  pleased 
that  ITVS  critics  in  the  Senate  have 
dropped  plans  to  seek  to  abolish  or 
maim  it.  I  compliment  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill.  Senator 
INOUYE,  other  Senators  dedicated  to 
preserving  the  ITVS  voice,  and  their 
staffs  for  the  exertion  which  has  yield- 
ed this  outcome. 

I  will  be  eagerly  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  fresh  programming  ITVS  soon 
will  be  bnngint'  to  public  television. 

The  PRE.siDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  l>a(  k  their  time  on  the 
amendment'.' 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  vield  back  my  time. 

.Mr.  STEVENS  .Mr.  President,  if  I 
have  any  time  left.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  for  their  pa- 
tience in  the  negotiations  this  after- 
noon. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  .All  time 
has  been  vielden  hack. 

.Mr.  WELLSTONE.  .Mr  I'resident,  if  I 
could  have  one  quu  k  moment  at  the 
very  end. 
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CONCiRlSSIONAL  RHCORD— SINA  Ih 


Thf  I'UKSiniNG  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  (inif  to  (lie  Senatfn-? 

Mr.  STKVKNK.  I  take  Imck  5  miniitos 
ami  yield  it  to  i.hn  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  WKLLSTONF..  Mr,  President,  it 
has  been  a  lont,'  1  hours.  1  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  I  (ertainly 
would  like  to  thank  tlie  minority  leiid- 
ei'  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

As  a  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  real- 
ly do  heliev(*  that  the  mi.ssion  of  ri'VS 
is  prophetic.  We  have  to  reall.y  staii.  to 
hear  one  another  in  a  different  kinil  of 
way.  I  think  we  have  to  have  a  na- 
tional eonversation.  We  have  to  .see 
f!ach  other  throut,'h  each  others"  eyes.  I 
think  it  is  tjoinn  to  lie  most  cultural.  I 
know  we  have  some  tiisa«reement.  Hut 
I  am  really  pleased  we  could  work  out 
an  ajjreement  so  ITVS  could  t:o  tbi-- 
ward.  I  think  it  is  t^oinw  to  be  a  very 
important  pro^jram.  I  think  it  will  be 
healing  and  uood  for  our  country. 

Mi-.  President,  I  have  a  whole  list  of 
initial  projects  that  ITVS  has  looked 
at.  It  i.s  a  broad  ran^re  of  projects.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  be  print- 
ed in  the  RKfOKD.  and  also  an  article 
fiom  the  Minnesota  Star  Tribune, 
dated  April  10.  1992. 

There  beint,'  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  orderiMl  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

Thk  Fihst  ITVS  Oi'KN  Cam.    summaky  ok 
iNrriAi.  PKo-nccis 

Lynn  Smith:  •'Sandburtc'.s  Arithnietli;.  " 

Lynn  Smith  is  an  iiwanlwlniilnn  anlni.itor 
whose  work  has  bt-en  seen  on  the  Canailian 
HroadcastiPK-  Corporntion  and  PUS. 

"Siindtjurti's  Arithrtiet.ie"  Is  a  lively  ani- 
mated film  for  children  inspired  by  Carl 
Sandburg's  poem   ■Arithmetic." 

Paul  Kwan'  •Anatomy  of  a  SpilnKroll." 

I'aul  Kwan  is  a  iTiulli-media  artist  whose 
InterdiscipUnary  work  ha.s  shown  In  theat- 
rical venues  from  I,a  MaMa  to  the  Asian 
Amei'ican  Playwrights'  Festival. 

In  "Anatomy  ol  a  Sprlimioll"  Paul  Kwan 
searches  for  the  secret  to  his  mother's  sprlnw 
roll  recipe.  usInK  the  metaphor  of  food  to  ex- 
plore Southeast  Asian  culture. 

Ana  Maiia  Garcia  and  Kduardo  A^'uiar 
"Kndanuered  Species  The  To.xic  Poisoning 
of  Communities  of  Color." 

Ana  Maria  (larcia  is  the  co-founder  and 
former  director  of  the  Festival  Cine  San 
.Juan  in  Puerto  Rico  and  recently  completed 
a  film  In  AFI's  Directing  Workshop  for 
Women.  Her  video  and  film  works  have  won 
international  awards.  Kituardo  .Anular  is 
former  series  producer  for  the  WCJBH  sei'les 
I«i  Plaza. 

"KndanKered  Species"  betjins  with  a  star- 
tUnK-  fact:  a  shockintfly  lai^e  number  of  Al'ri 
can  Americans  anil  I..atinos  are  exposed  to 
toxic  waste.  The  film  will  examine  this  pub- 
lic health  crisis  and  profile  effoits  to  coun- 
teract it. 

Helen  Lee  and  Kerri  Sakamoto:  "Little 
BakaGirl    " 

Helen  Lee's  first  film.  •Sally's  Beauty 
Spot."  has  gained  an  mternatlonal  profile 
and  won  a  Juior's  award  at  the  Black  Maria 
Film  Festival.  Kerri  Sakamoto  Is  a  fiction 
writer  and  producer  of  short  films. 

In  'Little  Baka  GUI.  "  a  third  generation 
.Japanese  American  and  a  recent  Korean  im 
mi^Mant  find  romance,  confliit  and  solace  as 
they  Krapple  with  their  Asian  heritaKe. 


David  (Collier:  "For  Better  or  For  Worse.  " 

Daviil  Collier  is  an  Indeitendent  producer 
who  has  worked  on  numerous  documentaries 
for  PUS  includiiik'  ■The  Search  for  Kxcel- 
leiue^   and    The  New  Ameriian  Revolution." 

■■For  Better  or  Wor.se  "  is  a  funny,  touchiiiM 
look  at  the  nature  of  (ommitment.  present 
ini!  portraits  of  five  elderly  couples  who  have 
each  been  together  fllt.v  years  or  longer. 

•  Joanna  Priestley     'AninM  (iiace.  " 

.loaniia  Piiestley  is  an  award-winniiik'  ani- 
mator who.se  work  has  received  top  honoi^s  at 
more  than  80  lilm  festivals. 

"Auiiit;  Grace  "  is  a  humorous  animated 
film  about  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  becom- 
ing mlddle-aned. 

Kathe  Sandler-  ■'A  Question  of  Color." 

Katlie  Sandler  is  completing  ■'The 
Friends,"  an  adaptation  of  Rosa  (Uiy's 
award-winnitiK  novel.  throuKh  the  AFI  Di- 
lectinM  Workshop  for  Women. 

"A  Question  of  Color"  looks  at  "color  con- 
sciousness" amon»<^  African  Americans  and  a 
value  system  based  on  piivilened  phvsiial 
features. 

Veronika  Soul:  ••Ghost  Story. 

Veronika  Soul's  films  have  screened  inter- 
nationally at  festivals  and  naileries  and  have 
received  numerous  awards. 

"Ghost  Story"  is  a  short  film  about  time 
and  memoiy  that  moves  between  the  piist 
and  piesent  of  a  Chinese  Immigrant  family 
and  u.ses  inventive  technlriues  to  evoke  their 
memories  and  thoughts. 

Victor  Masayesva.  .Jr.:  "ImauiniiiK  Indi- 
ans." 

Victor  Ma.sayesva.  Jr.  Is  a  Hopi  pro<lucer 
whose  works  have  received  international  ac- 
claim, including  a  Gold  Hu^o  (Chicago  Inter- 
national Film  Festival)  and  have  been  broad- 
cast on  German  and  Spanish  television. 

"Imanininn  Indians'  will  look  at  how  Na 
live    Americans    have    been    ■■|ma^tinpd"    in 
popular  American  meilia,  and  the  lole  of  pop- 
ular fiction  in  the  lives  of  contemporary  Na 
live  Americans. 

The  Wooster  Group:  ■White  Homeland 
Commando". 

The  Wooster  Group  Is  a  critically  experi- 
mental theater  compsuiy  whose  work  has 
been  shown  on  public-  t.elevlsion  and  per- 
formed world  wide.  Its  members  Include  Ellz- 
aljeth  IrfiCompte.  WlUeni  Dafoe.  and  othei-s. 

■■White  Homeland  Commando"  is  a  take- 
off on  a  TV  cop  show  in  which  a  special  unit 
of  the  police  force  infiltrates  a  white  su- 
premacist or^canization. 

BarlNira  Abrash  and  Ksther  Katz:  "A  Pub- 
lic Nuisance  Margaret  Sanjrer  and  the 
Brownsville  Clinic". 

BarlMira  Abrash  Is  an  indep<?ndent  product  r 
who.se  films  have  shown  on  "The  American 
Experience"  on  PBS  and  Great  Britain's 
Channel  4.  Esther  Katz  is  an  assistant  profes- 
.sor  of  history  at  New  York  University. 

"A  Public  Nuisance"  documents  early  pub 
lie  debates  over  birth  control  in  the  1920s, 
and  the  power  of  media  to  shape  those  views. 

Ela  Troyano:  "Once  Upon  a  Time  .  .  .". 

Ela  Troyano's  films  have  shown  In  fes- 
tivals and  on  pul)lic-  television  In  the  U.S. 
and  abroad. 

"Once  Upon  a  Time  .  .  ."  Is  a  dramatic 
film  explorin»r  relationships  between  .vounK 
Latinos  and  Uatinas  whose  culture  straddles 
New  York  and  the  Caribbt-an. 

Marlon  T  RIkhs:  "Black  Is  ...  Black 
Ain't  ". 

Marlon  T.  RiKtrs  produced  the  Emmy-win 
ninK  "Ethnic  Notions"  and  the  internation- 
ally acclaimed  "TonKues  Untied",  which 
iKJth  aired  nationally  on  PBS.  He  recently 
completed  "Color  Ailjustment  ".  a  documen 
tary  about  black  representation  In  prime 
time  entertainment  television. 


••Black  Is  .  .  Black  Ain't  "  is  a  documen- 
tary exploring  what  the  various  meaninxs  of 
■lilac  kne.ss"  are  to  Afi  n  an  Americans. 

Faith  Hubley:    Tall  Time  Tales'. 

Three-time  Academy  Award-Winnln^r  ani- 
mator Faith  Hubley  is  renowned  world-wide 
for  innovative  work  pioneered  with  her  late 
husband.  .John  Hubley.  Tall  Time  Tales"  is 
a  li^ht  hearted,  animated  short  that  sheds 
linht  on  the  many  faces  of  time. 

Kllen  Spiro:    "Out  Hei"e  ". 

Ellen  Spiro  is  a.  Southerner  and  producer  of 
the  award  winning  video  '•UlAna's  Hair  Eko: 
AIDS  Info  Up  Front". 

'Out  Here"  will  look  at  Southern  Kay  and 
lesbian  culture  throuKh  eccentric  and  tradi- 
tional personalities,  from  Tennessee  Wil- 
liams and  Bessie  Smith  to  contemporary 
men  and  women  across  t  he  South. 

Gary  Soto:   'The  Pool  Party  ". 

Gary  Soto  Is  an  awaid-winnlnt;  Chlcano 
writer  and  author  of  books  for  Latino  chil- 
dren. "The  Pool  Party"  is  his  second  film. 

"The  Pool  Party"  is  a  llRht-hearteil  story 
of  a  Chlcano  boy  who  makes  a  splash  at  a 
|iool  pal  t  y. 

.Sam  Pollard.  Peter  Miller  and  John 
Valadez  ■■Citizen  Dhoruba". 

Sam  Pollard  has  edited  the  feature  lilms 
".JunKle  Fever"  and  "Mo'  Better  Blues  "  for 
Spike  Lee,  and  produced  and  directed  PBS 
documentaries,  including  episodes  of  ••Eyes 
•on  the  Prize  ".  Peter  Miller  has  worked  on 
•■SonKs  of  the  Civil  War"  (Jim  Brown  and 
Ken  Burnsl.  the  Oscar-wiiinini!  ■'American 
Dream"  iBarljara  Kopple)  and  other  docu- 
mentaries. John  Valadez  has  worked  on  .sev- 
eral documentaries,  and  is  niakinn  his  direc- 
torial debut  with  this  film. 

■'Citizen  Dhoruba  "  tells  the  story  of  a 
former  Black  Panther  who  served  nineteen 
yeai-s  in  prison  until  new  evidence  secured 
his  recent  relea.se. 

Ruth  Pev.ser:   'Go  to  Hell  ". 

Ruth  Pey.ser  was  born  and  educated  in  Aus- 
tralia. She  has  been  an  award  winniim  ani- 
mator, graphic  designer  and  illustrator  for 
nearl.v  fifteen  years. 

"Go  to  Hell!  "  is  an  animated  .short  in 
which  a  woman  trips  and  falls  into  a  stranne 
dream  that  ends  up  bein«  a  little  too  close  to 
reality. 

Tony  Cokes-  "Love,  Uibor.  I>an«uaife." 

Tony  Cokes  is  a  videomaker  and  sculptor 
whose  work  has  won  awards  and  inter- 
national acclaim,  from  the  Whitney  Biennial 
to  the  Berlin  International  Black  Cinema 
Festival. 

•'Love.  Labor,  LanpuaKe  "  is  a  portrait  of 
the  artist's  mother,  whose  experiences  as  a 
domestic,  a  public  school  maid,  a  food  serv- 
ice worker  and  the  mother  of  six  children  in- 
spire an  imaninative  inquiry  into  love.  work, 
family  and  money. 

Christine  Chain?:  "Be  Good.  My  Children." 

Christine  Chann   is  a  first-Reneration  Ko 
rean-American   and   independent   filmmaker 
who  currently  works  in  high-definition  tele- 
vision. 

This  drama  about  a  Korean  immigrant 
family  centers  on  the  conflict  between  a 
dauKhter  who  dreams  of  triamor  and  her  dis- 
approving mother. 

Clay  Walker:  'Post  No  Bills." 

Clay  Walker  Is  an  emerninK  filmmaker 
who  has  worked  with  innovative  Independent 
filmmakers  .Jean-Pierre  Gorin  and  R<iul 
Ruiz. 

"Post  No  Bills"  follows  the  process  of  cre- 
atint?  political  street  art  by  focusing  on 
noted  poster  artist  Robbie  Conal. 

Puhlpau  and  Joan  Lander  'An  Act  of  War: 
The  Overthrow  of  the  Hawaiian  Nation." 

Puhlpau  is  a  Native  Hawaiian  and  inde- 
pendent producer  who.se  works  have  shown  in 


video  and  film  festivals  in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad  and  on  Hawaiian  public,  cable  and 
commercial  television.  Joan  Lander  is  an 
independent  producer  whose  documentaries 
on  Native  Hawaiians  are  distributed  world- 
wide. 

■An  Act  of  War  "  portrays  the  1893  Amer- 
ican overthrow  of  Hawaii  from  a  Native  Ha- 
waiian perspective. 

Shu  LeaCheana:  ■Waste  Land.  " 

Shu  Lea  Chean^r  is  a  film  and  video  artist 
whose  work  has  been  exhibited  at  the  Whit- 
ney Museum,  the  AFI  Video  Festival  and 
other  festivals,  and  broadcast  on  public  tele- 
vision. 

•'Waste  Land"  is  a  dark  comedy  that 
biintfs  quirky  characters  together  in  a  sushi 
restaurant  when  an  environmental  crisis 
erupts.  The  screenplay  is  by  Jessica 
Ilairedorn.  whose  recent  novel  "Doseaters" 
.vas  nominated  for  a  National  Book  Award. 

Suzie  Baer:  •Warrior:  The  Ca.se  of  Leonard 
I'eltier.'^ 

.Suzie  Baer  is  an  emerf^ing  producer  who 
has  worked  on  independent  features,  music 
videos  and  industrial  videos. 

•'Warrior  "  document-s  the  ca.se  of  incarcer- 
ated Native  American  activist  Leonard 
Peltier,  the  subject  of  the  bigge.st  manhunt 
in  FBI  history. 

Edin  Velez:  •■Memory  of  Fire." 

Edin  Velez  is  a  critically  acclaimed  video 
artist  whose  work  has  shown  internationally 
and  been  broadcast  on  local  public  television 
stations  and  on  "Alive  From  Off  Center.  "  He 
is  a  past  winner  of  the  American  Film  Insti- 
tutes  Maya  Deren  Award  for  innovation  in 
independent  film  and  video. 

"Memory  of  Fire  "  is  a  stylistically  rich 
narrative  reassessini,'  the  'discovery"  of  the 
New  World  by  Columbus. 

,Jim  Klein  and  Martha  Olson:  ■Red  Car 
Mysteries.  " 

.Jim  Klein  has  been  making  independent 
documentaries  with  Julia  Reichert  for  twen- 
ty years,  and  has  twice  been  nominated  for 
an  Oscar.  His  work  has  been  broadcast  on 
PB.S  and  includes  -Seeinn  Red.  "  •Union 
Maids  "  and  'Letter  to  the  Next  Genera- 
tion." Martha  Olson  Is  a  writer  and  a  leading 
Archive  Researcher  for  nationally  recognized 
historical  films. 

Not  long  ago.  all  major  American  cities 
had  electrical  streetcar  systems  that  have 
since  died.  •Red  Car  Mysteries"  documents 
the  story  of  how  the  trolleys  were  abandoned 
lor  a  system  of  urban  freeways. 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune.  Apr.  10. 

1992) 

Oi'KNiNG  Ur  Public  TV  to  thk  Puui.ic 

(By  Laura  Baenen) 

Paul  Kwans  Quest  for  the  perfect  spring 
roll  will  take  public  television  viewers  to 
postwar  Vietnam  on  a  symbolic  journey  by  a 
native  son  in  search  of  his  heritage. 

It's  part  of  an  effort  to  take  public  tele- 
vision back  to  its  roots  as  well. 

Rough  cuts  of  Kwan's  '•Anatomy  of  a 
Spring  Roll"  and  other  U.S.  independent 
filmmakers'  works  are  beginning  to  arrive  in 
St.  Paul  at  a  not-for-profit  company  created 
by  Congress  to  bring  more  innovation  and 
minority  representation  to  taxpayer-funded 
public  TV. 

"We're  really  mandated  to  provide  pro- 
mams  that  increase  diversity  and  to  serve 
underserved  audiences,"  said  .John  F.  Schotl, 
executive  proilucer  of  the  St.  Paul-based 
Independent  Television  Service  (ITVS). 

The  television  seivice  expects  to  air 
"Anatomy  of  a  Spring  Roll"  this  fall.  In  the 
short  film.  Kwan.  37.  of  San  Francisco, 
searches  for  the  secret  to  his  mother's  spring 
rolls  by  exploring  Southeast  Asian  culture. 


The  sean  h  lor  the  perfect  spring  roll  be- 
came a  springboard  into  the  culture.  Food  is 
an  easy  way  to  bridge  the  cultural  nnp."  said 
Arnold  Iger.  who  is  producin);.  writing  and 
directing  the  film  with  Kwan. 

It  includes  scenes  filmed  when  Kwan  re- 
turned to  Vietnam,  his  first  visit  since  he  es- 
caped the  war-torn  country  on  a  lake  pass- 
poi't  nearly  20  years  ago.  Cinema  verite  and 
animation  in  the  style  of  Chinese  shadow 
puppets  will  be  part  of  the  piece,  he  said. 

Kwan  wants  to  convey  the  mood  of  postwar 
Vietnam. 

■We're  trying  to  show  the  human  face  in 
the  country."  he  said.  "For  us.  I  think  it's  a 
time  for  healing,  forgiveness." 

Kwan's  mothei'.  Lac  E.  Minh.  72.  lives  in 
Oakland.  Calif,  and  appears  in  the  film. 
What  does  she  think  of  her  son's  spring  rolls 
now? 

"She  still  complains  I  don't  do  them 
right."  Kwan  said. 

ITVS  will  offer  films  such  as  Kwan's  free. 
first  to  the  I'ubllc  Broadcasting  Service  for 
national  broadcast,  then  for  regional  dis- 
tribution. It  also  will  buy  satellite  time  so 
that  all  of  its  programming  is  available,  free, 
to  the  nation's  approximately  340  public  TV 
stations. 

ITVS.  also  responsible  for  funding,  packag- 
ing, promoting  and  scheduling,  will  package 
some  related  works  into  short  series. 

"ITVS  is  really  mandated  to  take  risks." 
said  Schott.  who  is  also  the  organization's 
executive  director.  He  formerly  held  the 
same  position  at  "Alive  From  Off  Center.  "  a 
national  PBS  arts  .series. 

ITVS  was  set  up  to  develop  the  work  of 
iniiependent  U.S.  producers  who  tradition- 
ally have  felt  constrained  by  corporate  spon- 
sorship of  public  TV  or  that  they  didn't  fit 
into  a  typical  series  format.  Their  works  will 
include  drama,  documentary,  animation  and 
the  arts. 

'•We're  going  to  work  in  every  genre,"  said 
Schott.  on  leave  as  a  media  studies  professor 
at  Carleton  College  in  Northfield.  Minn.  But. 
he  cautioned,  "That  doesn't  mean  there's  a 
maniacal  preoccupation  with  experimen- 
tation." 

Instead.  ITVS  hopes  to  offer  something  for 

everyone. 

Congress  created  ITVS  under  the  Tele- 
communications Act  of  1988.  Some  independ- 
ent producers  believed  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  had  become  too  estab- 
lished and  wasn't  serving  minorities. 

Since  the  ceatlon  of  ITVS,  the  two  groups 
have  joined  forces.  The  National  Coalition  of 
Independent  BroadcastiriK  Producers  nomi- 
nated, and  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting approved,  a  board  of  media  profes- 
sionals, inc  luding  public  broadcasters,  edu- 
cators ami  piodui  ers  for  ITVS. 

ITVS'  $800,000  annual  budget  comes  from 
CPB's  federal  allocation.  ITVS  has  12  full- 
time  .staff  members  and  $6  million  annually 
to  develop,  produce  and  package  independent 
works. 

Last  year.  26  independent  producers  won 
nearly  $3  million  in  contracts  from  among 
more  than  2.000  piopo.sals.  Proposals  for  a 
second  round  of  projects  are  under  consider- 
ation. The  producers  who  won  the  first  con- 
tracts work  in  New  York,  California.  Ohio. 
Oregon,  Hawaii.  Arizona  and  Puerto  Rico, 
but  Schott  hopes  to  see  more  geographic  di- 
versity. 

He  said  he  believes  that  independent  pro- 
ducers are  encouraged  that  it  will  happen,  in 
part  because  ITVS  isn't  based  in  a  tradi- 
tional TV  production  center  such  as  N"w 
York  or  California. 

"I  do  think  many  have  Interpreted  it  as  a 
fresh  stjirt.  "   Schott  said,    "locating  a  na- 
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tional  organization  somewhere  rather  than 
where  you  would  expect  it.  " 

Mr.    WELLSTONE.    Mr.    President.    I 

tliank  the  Si^nator  from  .Alaska 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  aMreein^  to  amendment 
No.  1866.  the  Dole  amemiment . 

Till'  amendment  iNo.  1866)  was  agreed 
to. 

.\Ir.  DOI.K  Ml.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

The  rHK.'-^lDINC;  OFFICKli  Do  Sen- 
;ui)is  yiflii  li.K  'k  ;'i;cir  lime  on  the  bill? 

Mr,  DDI.F  M;  President,  let  me 
again  thank  my  .  n'.'.'agues.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  iMr.  Inouye].  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska.  I  Mr.  Ste- 
vens], not  only  for  their  cooperation 
today,  but  for  the  past  several  weeks, 
and  for  their  s^ood  faith  efforts  to  try 
to  improve  this,  and  some  of  us  think 
it  needs  improving.  I  want  the  Recoud 
to  reflect  it  was  bipartisan.  I  thank 
them  for  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS  Mi,  Presidenl.  if  I 
have  any  time  left,  and  I  think  I  do.  I 
want  to  issue  one  word  of  caution.  As  I 
said  before,  my  .state  depends  very 
heavily  on  this  system,  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcastins^.  All  across 
the  land,  we  see  efforts  to  test  the  lim- 
its of  public  patience  with  reg-ard  to 
funding  programs  by  those  who  are  at 
the  extreme  of  the  system. 

The  people  who  need  this  .system  are 
not  at  the  (extreme.  They  are  people  in 
their  daily  w.iI'ks  of  life,  in  their 
homes.  They  ni(.d  this  system.  I  urge 
those  that  are  managing  this  Corpora- 
tion for  Puhli'  Bi'oadcasting  to  keep 
that  in  r-niini. 

We  do  not  need  any  more  tests  of  the 
patience  of  the  public  in  the  operation 
of  this  systeir:  \\ .  need  common  sense 
and  realizatio;;  itiat  the  more  we  go  to 
the  extreme  in  the  use  of  public  pro- 
grams that  are  funded  by  taxpayers' 
dollars,  the  less  support  those  pro- 
grams will  have  in  the  end. 

I  am  not  suggesting  censorship.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  we  criticize  here 
now  some  of  the  things  that  have  been 
done.  I  must  say.  though,  some  of  them 
I  do  not  agree  with.  But  what  I  ain  say- 
ing is.  we  are  pleading  for  common 
sense  in  the  administration  of  these 
programs  so  that  the  public  can  be 
served,  the  general,  broad  mainstream 
of  the  American  public  that  needs  this 
system. 

I  urge  that  other  Members  speak  out 
from  time  to  time  about  this  concept 
of  trying  to  finance  with  taxpayers' 
dollars  the  extremities  of  our  civil 
rights.  I  support  the  exercise  of  those 
civil  rights,  but  the  taxpayers  do  not 
have  to  finance  the  exercise  of  civil 
1  ights  at  the  extremities  of  our  s.ystem. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 
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1  ask  lot-  thf  vi'iis  and  nays. 

The  I'RKSIDINC;  OFFICKR.  Will  the 
Senator  withhold? 

Mr.  STKVP;NS   Yes. 

I'll,'  I'HKSmiNf;  OFFICKR.  If  the 
iiLUuiu'iMs  yield  back  their  time  on  the 
lull,  the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enK'rosscd 
for  a  third  readini,'  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICKR  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Commerce 
{'ommittee  is  ilisehartjed  from  further 
ronsideration  of  H.R.  2977,  the  House 
companion  bill,  and  the  Senate  shall 
proceed  to  its  immediate  consider 
ation. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  lej^islative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  2977)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  public  broailcaatinK.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Thr  I'RKSiniNC  ni'i'ICKR.  Under 
ili('  previous  uidcr,  all  alter  the  enact- 
in^r  clause  of  the  bill  is  stricken,  and 
the  text  of  S.  ISM.  as  amended,  is  in- 
serted in  lieu  thereof. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  bill  for-  the 
third  time. 

The  assistant  letjislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill   iH.R.  2977)  to  authorize  appropria 
lions  for  public  broatkastltiK.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICKR.  Is  there  a 
request  for  the  yeas  and  navs? 

Mr.  STKVKNS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  I'RKSIDINC  ( >!  l' K'KR.  Is  there  a 

SUftlciellt  seronil  ' 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICKR.  The  bill 
havint,'  been  lead  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  le^rislative  clerk  called 
the  roll 

Mr  I'OUD  i  .uinounce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  BlDKN].  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glknn]  and  the 
.Senator  from  Penns.ylvania  [Mr. 
WciFKOKD]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pre.sent 
and  votint,'.  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Ml'   HiDKN)  would  vote  ".vea." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
.Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Si-;ymoijk] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hklms)  is  ab- 
sent due  to  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Skymour).  If  present  and  voting,  the 
.Senator  from  North  Carolina  would 
vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICKR  (Mr 
Wem^.stunki.  Are  there  an.y  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 


I'he    result    w.i.s    iinnouineil.    yi-.is    Hi. 
nays  II,  as  follows: 

(Rolliall  Vote  No    IH  Lett. J 
YEAS-*l 


A<l;ims 

ford 

MeUi'nhaum 

.Ak.ikA 

KowMr 

.Mikulski 

lUucus 

Gore 

MiKhell 

IVnU-iPn 

Gorton 

Moynlhan 

HinttAm.in 

Gratwini 

MurkowskI 

Hoii.l 

Gtutslcy 

Nunn 

llnr-n 

H*rkln 

i'ackwood 

lli.icllpy 

H«tfh 

f'-ll 

Hio.iux 

HaIPoM 

Fre*sli>r 

Miyitn 

Hen  in 

I'ryor 

Hunipprs 

Holllnics 

Keld 

Hurdli'k 

Inouye 

RU'gle 

Hui'n» 

Jeffonis 

KoLb 

H.vrd 

.Johnston 

Hockefellel 

Ch-iff.' 

KA-sisftkium 

Koth 

Ci.«  hr.tn 

K^lcn 

Huilman 

Cohi'n 

Ki-nnvily 

.S,^nrord 

Con  rail 

KoTTpy 

.S.irh«n«( 

Cranston 

Kerry 

Saner 

I)  Amato 

Kohl 

Shelby 

Pitnforlh 

l.iuti'nlvii: 

Simon 

Dawhli- 

1.1'iih.v 

.SlmpMjn 

PiComini 

l.evln 

SpiTltr 

Dixon 

I.leberman 

Stevens 

l><Ht<l 

l*tt 

Thumionii 

Domt-nUi 

l.ugar 

Warner 

DurPHbiTRei 

McCain 

Wellslone 

l';xon 

McConncll 
NAYS     11 

WIrth 

Blown 

Gain 

Smith 

Coiits 

Gramm 

.Symm.i 

Cralir 

Mack 

Wallop 

Dole 

Nlcklwi 

NOT  VOTING 

-5 

nidt-n 

Hi'lms 

WoffonI 

Glenn 

Seymour 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  2977).  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICKR.  Under 
the  previous  order,  .s.  l.^jO-l  will  be 
placed  back  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 

The  mai(3ritv  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MlTcmi.L.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
Hi-atulalr  thf  ilistini,'uished  Senator 
from  Hawaii  for  his  leadership,  his  per- 
sistence and  dilijjence  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time  in  bringing  this  important 
bill  to  passage  by  the  Senate,  following 
and  overcoming  a  large  number  of  ob- 
jections and  obstacles  to  its  passage.  It 
is  a  great  credit  to  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  and  I  com  me  mi  him  for  it. 

Mr.  President.  1  move  to  reconsidei' 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  INOUYK.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYK.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  thank  the  staff  of  the  Commerce 
Committee.  Toni  Cook.  .John 
Windhausen.  Kevin  Curtin.  Linda  Mor- 
gan, .lim  Dreury.  Gina  Keeney  and 
Mary  McManus,  for  all  of  their  work  on 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  HIDKN.  Mr.  President,  had  I  been 
able  to  be  here  for  the  vote.  I  would 
have  voted  in  support  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  bill.  Pub- 
lic television  has  brought  our  Nation 
an  extra  dimension  in  television  view- 
ing. P'rom  children's  shows  like  "Ses- 
ame Street"  to  the  "MacNeil-Lehrer 
Newshour"  to  "Masterpiece  Theatre." 
public  television  has  brought  us  a 
range  of  programming  that  would  not 
be  available  otherwi.se. 


Frankly.  I  think  mu<  h  oi  the  .Amer- 
ican publii  was  surprised  that  public 
television  could  come  under  attack. 
But  such  was  the  case.  I  thought  many 
of  the  points  raised  were  without 
merit,  and  the  Senate's  overwhelming 
endorsement  of  the  reauthorization  bill 
shows  that  the  extreme  claims  against 
public  television  fell  well  short  of  their 
mark. 

Public  television  reauthorization 
bills  are  specificall.y  structured  to  pro- 
tect it  from  these  political  pressures. 
We  may  not  all  agree  with  each  of  the 
points  raised  by  the  documentaries 
that  air  on  public  television,  but  the 
alternative  of  a  broadcast  network 
whipped  around  by  political  winds 
would  destroy  its  credibility  and  sup- 
port. And.  unfortunately,  the  seem- 
ingly attractive  notion  that  public  tel- 
evision could  be  repliiated  through  the 
broadcast  networks  or  cable  television 
is  without  basis.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  shows  that  predominate 
those  media  versus  those  on  public  tel- 
evision could  not  be  more  stai'k. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
for  his  efforts  on  this  bill  and  his  con- 
tinuing strong  support  for  our  Nation's 
public  television  system. 

Mr.  MlTCHlll.l.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest t  111   .1  h:  iiii  •■  III  .1  quorum 

The  I'Hl'.SIDINC.  (H'l-ICMH  The 
clerk  will  ciil  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

.M:  I'Ml.l,  .\Ii  rM'.-,i(iirit .  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  oidi-i-  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICKR  Without 
objection,  it,  is  so  otilereil 


MOKNINC.   Ml  SINKSS 


TiiM     U  III;  1,11     WW  A. 
AMH.XSS.MK  (l;    I'Hll, 


.WM.h'lCA  ,\M 
S,\!>I.N  MISS 
II'   11  XHIi'. 

M:  I'lll.l.  .Mi  President.  I  was  deep- 
ly sa<klene<l  by  the  recent  pa.ssing  of 
Philip  C.  Habib.  Phil  Habib.  a  career 
State  Department  official  and  consum- 
mate diplomat,  represented  the  very 
best  that  the  Foreign  Service  had  to 
offer. 

As  a  former  Foreign  Service  officer.  I 
have  alwa.vs  had  a  tremendous  regard 
for  the  men  and  women  who  represent 
our  countr.v  abroad.  The  job.  while  per- 
sonally rewarding,  is  at  the  same  time 
difficult  and  challenging.  Regrettabl.v. 
our  career  diplomats  are  also  in  many 
respects  underappreciated  by  the  pub- 
lic at  large.  The  American  people  rare- 
ly recognize  the  tremendous  debt  that 
we  owe  our  Foreign  Service  officers  for 
their  selfless  service  on  behalf  of  the 
Nation. 

Sometimes,  however,  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  diplomatic  corps  rises  aoove 
the  rest,  with  accomplishments  so 
compelling  that  people  will  sit  up  and 
take    notice.    Phil    Habib    was    exactl.v 
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tii.ti    >o\l    of    diplomat.    His    achieve 
ments  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
whether   as    Middle    Kast    Presidential 
I'.nvo.v.   as   U.S.   repi-esentative   to   the 
Paris    talks   on   the   Vietnam    war.   as 
Ambas.sador  to  Korea,  or  as  Undersec- 
retary of  State  for  Political  Affairs- 
stand  as  testimony  to  his  devotion  and 
energ.v. 

Ambassador  Habib  carried  out  his 
missions  in  a  manner  of  professional- 
ism and  confidence  that  was  recognized 
by  Republicans  and  Democ'i-ats  alike. 
The  Nation  needed  Phil  Habib  to  carry 
out  its  most  difficult  and  sensitive  dip- 
lomatic work,  and  when  Presidents 
called,  he  was  there. 

Phil  Habib  was  a  troubleshooter.  one 
who  could  pi<:k  his  way  through  diplo- 
matic minefields  in  the  .search  for  com- 
mon ground.  Throughout  his  life  and 
career.  Phil  Habib  maintained  an  unas- 
suming sense  of  who  he  was  and  where 
he  came  from:  a  Lebanese-American 
born  in  Brooklyn,  he  was  direct,  offi- 
i  lent,  and  tough.  In  Phil  Habib.  these 
weie  the  tools  by  wlinh  he  achieved 
the  niaster.v  of  his  art . 

I  will  surely  miss  Phil  H.tlii'  He  was 
.1  friend  whose  judgment  I  n-spected. 
whose  counsel  I  valued,  .vnd  whose 
achievements  I  admired.  1  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  him  speak  at  a 
conferimce  we  both  attended  just  a  few 
da.vs  befoi'e  his  death. 

The  greater  loss  is  to  the  Nation  it- 
self, which  must  sadly  bear  the  passing 
of  one  of  its  most  accomplished  serv- 
ants I  know  that  my  colleagues  would 
w.tii!  til  join  me  in  expressing  deepest 
sympathy,  as  well  as  heai'tfelt  grati- 
t  utle.  to  his  faniil.v. 

1  would  like  to  inform  my  colleagues 
that  there  will  he  a  mt^morial  service 
!.)!  .\mlia.'-.--.ui()r  H.ibib  on  Wednesday. 
•  lum-  lU.  at  the  N.itional  Cathedial  here 
m  Washington,  at  12:30  p.m. 

Mr.  President,  thank  you  for  the  op- 
I)ortunity  to  address  the  floor,  and  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  three 
articles  on  I'hillp  Haliili  he  pi'inted  in 
the  RICCOKIJ. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
!ial  was  ordered  to  lie  print cd  in  the 
Rkcokd,  as  follows: 

[From  the  WashinKton  Post.  May  27,  19921 

Philip  C.  Hahid.  72.  Diks;  U.S.  Pkack 

Nkootiatoh 

(By  J.Y.  Smith) 

Philip  C.  Habib,  72.  a  career  State  Depart- 
ment official  whose  masteiy  of  complex  situ- 
ations, skill  at  negotiation  and  seemingly 
inexhaustible  patience  led  to  key  roles  in  ef- 
forts to  bring  peace  to  Vietnam,  the  Mkklle 
Kast  and  Central  America,  died  of  a  heart  at- 
Mck  May  25  in  Pulisny-Montrachet.  France. 

A  resident  of  Belmont,  Calif.,  since  retiring' 
Irom  the  State  Department  in  1978.  he  was  on 
a  piivate  visit  to  the  wine  country  of  Bur- 
t;uiidy  when  he  was  stricken. 

The  State  Department  issued  a  statement 
yesterday  hailine  Mr.  Habib  for  his  ■pro- 
found contribution  to  U.S.  foreign  policy' 
and  the  "endurint!  legacy"  of  his  work.  It  de- 
scribed him  as  a  "man  of  great  courage,  un- 
paralleled tenacity,  high  intellect  and  deep 
warmth." 


Fiuiii  lyfia  tu  lyTl.  .M;.  H.Unl.;  w.i.-.  .L  ir.ciiibei 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Paris  talks  that 
eventually  ended  the  U.S.  involvement  in 
Vietnam,  and  for  part  of  that  time  he  was 
acting  head  of  the  delegation.  Throughout 
his  tenure  his  knowledge  of  the  situation 
was  regarded  as  crucial  to  the  U.S.  side,  and 
he  conducted  some  of  the  most  difficult  ses- 
sions with  the  North  Vietnamese  himself. 

His  next  post  was  as  ambassador  to  South 
Korea,  where  he  .served  from  1971  to  1974.  Re- 
called to  Washington,  he  was  named  assist- 
ant secretary  of  state  for  East  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific affairs.  In  1976.  he  was  piomoied  to  un- 
dersecretary of  state  foi'  political  affairs,  the 
highest  post  available  to  a  career  official. 

Mr.  Habib  received  that  appointment  from 
President  Gerald  R.  Ford,  and  he  continued 
in  the  job  under  President  .Jimmy  Carter.  He 
laid  the  groundwork  for  the  Camp  David  Ac- 
cords—the result  of  the  dramatic  meetinM  at 
the  presidential  retreat  at  Camp  David,  Md., 
of  Carter,  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Menachem 
Begin  and  Esyptian  President  Anwar  Sadat 
to  discuss  a  settlement  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
dispute. 

Mr.  Hablb's-retirement  in  1978  was  prompt- 
ed by  a  heart  attack— it  was  his  second  in  six 
years— and  he  became  a  visiting  professoi'  at 
Stanford  University  and  then  a  research  fel- 
low at  the  Hoover  Institution. 

In  1981,  he  was  summoned  b.v  President 
Ronald  Reagan  to  be  his  personal  representa- 
tive to  the  Middle  East.  The  particular  flash 
point  at  the  time  was  Leb.anon,  torn  by  civil 
war  and  harried  by  lapacious  neighbors.  Dur- 
ing two  years  of  shuttle  ciiplomacy  Mr.  Habib 
.searched  for  a  way  to  end  the  violence.  Part- 
ly as  a  result  of  this  work.  Secretary  of 
.Slate  George  P,  Shultz  negotiated  an  agree- 
ment between  Israel  and  Lebanon,  but  it 
foundered  on  Syrian  intransigence  and  was 
never  ratified.  Mr.  Habib,  no  longer  welcome 
to  the  Syrians,  returned  to  private  life. 

In  1986,  Reagan  called  again.  This  time  it 
was  to  appoint  him  a  special  envo.v  to  the 
Philippines.  In  the  same  year,  he  was  named 
a  special  presidential  envo.v  to  Central 
America.  In  1987,  he  resigned  when  the  ad- 
ministration ignored  his  advice  to  join  an 
initiative  that  was  started  by  other  Central 
American  governments  to  bring  peace  to 
Nicaragua. 

Born  in  Brooklyn.  N,"i'..  the  son  of  a  Leba 
nese  grocer.  Philip  Charles  Habib  grew  up  a 
Catholic  in  a  Jewish  neighborhood.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  Univeisity  of  Idaho.  After 
WorUl  War  II  service  in  the  Army,  he  went  to 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
where  he  earned  a  doctorate  in  economics. 
(His  dissertation  was  on  the  economics  of  the 
lumber  industry.) 

By  the  time  the  degree  was  conferred  in 
1952.  Mr.  Habib  had  embarked  long  since  on 
his  career  in  diplomacy.  In  1949.  he  was  com- 
missioned a  foreign  service  officer.  His  first 
posts  were  in  Ottawa  and  Wellintiton.  New- 
Zealand.  He  then  returned  to  Washington. 
From  1958  to  1960.  he  was  consul  general  in 
Port-of-Spain.  Trinidad. 

In  1962.  after  another'  period  in  Washing- 
ton, he  Joined  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  South 
Koi-ea  as  political  counselor.  In  1965.  with 
U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam  deepening,  he 
was  assigned  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Saigon, 
where  he  was  chief  political  adviser'  to  Am- 
bassador Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  In  1967,  he  re- 
turned to  Washington  as  deputy  assistant 
secietar.v  of  state  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific 
affairs. 

By  that  time.  Mr.  Habib  was  i-ecognized  as 
the  State  Department's  leading  authority  on 
Southeast  Asian  affairs.  He  was  thus  a  natu- 
ral choice  to  join  the  talks  in  Paris  that 
opened  that  year. 


hi  his  new  memoirs,  former  secretary  of 
stAte  Henry  Kissinger  described  Mr.  Habib  as 
being  "the  antithesis  of  the  public  stereo- 
type of  the  elegant,  excessively  nenteel  For- 
eign Service  officer.  He  was  rough,  blunt,  di- 
rect, as  far-  from  the  'striped-pants'  image  as 
it  is  possible  to  be." 

W.  Aveiel!  Harriman,  one  of  those  who 
served  as  chief  U.S.  representative  "at  the 
Paris  talks  during  Mr.  Habib's  time  there, 
once  r-emarked  that  a  notable  str-ength  of 
Mr .  Habib  was  his  ability  "to  understand  the 
other'  man's  point  of  view."  Man.v  colleagues 
remarked  on  Mr.  Habib's  capacity  for  hard 
work,  and  he  himself  was  (juoted  as  saying, 
•If  you  ai-e  working  9  to  5  and  if  your  wife  is 
contented,  you  are  not  doing  your  job." 

Mr,  Habib  was  a  former  president  of  the 
Foreign  Servii  e  Association  and  a  recipient 
of  the  Rockefeller'  Public  Service  Award,  the 
President's  .■\wai(i  for  Distinguished  Public 
Sei-vice  and  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  the  former  Mar- 
jorie  W.  Slightam.  whom  he  married  in  1942. 
and  two  daughters.  Phyllis  and  Susan. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  May  31.  1992] 
PHIMI>  HABin:  BKAVK  BURKAUCRAT 

(By  Richard  Holbrooke) 

When  a  Brooklyn  kid  fr-om  a  Lebanese 
Christian  family  named  Philip  Habib  joined 
the  Foreign  Service  in  1949.  he  was  entering 
hallowed  precincts  then  re.served  almost  ex- 
clusively for  members  of  what  Joseph  Alsop 
later'  called  the  "WASP  a.scendancy.  "  Yet 
when  he  died  last  week  at  72.  Phil  Habib's 
name  had  long  since  t.aken  its  place  along- 
side those  of  men  like  Charles  Bohlen  and 
George  Kennan  as  one  of  the  preeminent  ca- 
reer diplomats  in  American  postwar  history. 
The  kid  from  Brooklyn  had  lived  out  an  in- 
spiring American  success  story  and  offered 
our  generation  a  triumphant,  but  unfortu- 
nately rare,  example  of  professionalism  and 
public  service. 

Even  when  he  was  a  tough-minded  and  val- 
ued adviser  to  secretaries  of  state  (from 
Rusk  to  Shultzl  and  presidents  (Johnson  to 
Reagan  I,  he  still  marveled  at  his  own  suc- 
cess. National  service  had  taken  Phil  Habib 
out  of  Brooklyn,  but  you  couldn't  take 
Brooklyn  out  of  Phil  Habib.  Once,  on  his  way 
back  from  a  high-level  meeting,  he  ran  into 
a  friend  on  the  street.  "Look  at  these."  he 
said,  holding  one  foot  in  the  air  and  pointing 
at  his  shoes  with  a  combination  of  pride  and 
amazement.  "They  cost  $100.  Can  you  believe 
that  I  could  ever  spend  $100  for  a  pair  of 
shoes?" 

George  Kennan.  the  most  famous  career 
diplomat  of  the  century,  will  always  be  re- 
membered for  his  intellectual  contributions 
to  the  creation  of  the  postwar  world.  Phil 
Habib.  the  Foreign  Service  officer  of  his  gen- 
eration, was  almost  the  exact  opposite:  the 
operational  diplomat  without  peer  who  car- 
ried out  the  most  difficult  assignments  with 
consummate  skill  but  at  the  same  time 
spoke  his  mind  frankly  only  in  private.  (Ken- 
nan. of  course,  became  famous  for  his  public 
statements,  i 

But  Habib,  like  Kennan,  was  that  rarest  of 
people,  a  brave  buieaucr'at.  telling  the  most 
senior  members  of  five  administrations  the 
truth  as  he  saw  it  no  matter  how  unwelcome 
it  might  be-and  still  keepinn  their  respect — 
indeed,  affection. 

In  par-t  he  did  this  by  keeping  his  personal 
dissents  on  policy  carefully  hidden  from  pub- 
lic view:  even  among  his  many  friends  in 
journalism,  he  was  a  famously  'lousy 
source." 

But  plenty  of  people  in  Washington  don't 
tell  the  press  exactly  what  they  think.  Phil's 
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iiiu-  viiiiii-'  to  the  nation  came  from  peisonal 
vnlue.s   that   he   broutihl   to   publi'    serviie 
honesty  and  Integrity.  When  he  told  the  fa 
mens   Wise    Mens   dinner   in    Mari.h   of   1968 
that  the  war  in  Vietnam  could  not  be  won 
within  a  reasonalile  perloil  of  time,  his  woids 
were  painful  for  him  and  decisive  to  his  dls 
tinKuished   audience   of   senior    presidential 
advisors.    They    ( arried    special    weight    lie- 
<  ause  he  had  to  say  them  in  front  of  his  im 
mediate    superiors,    includint;    Dean    Husk, 
who.    althouKh    Kreatly   distuilied    by    them, 
never  waveted   in  their  suppoit  ol  the  mid- 
level  diplomat.  That  ciitical  moment  in  the 
history  of  the  Vietnam  War    also  the  most 
memorable  moment  for  Phil  in  his  own  ca- 
reer   was  only    the   beKiiinliik'   of  two   more 
decades  of  assignments  of  ever  Kreater  im- 
portance in  the  Middle  Kast,  Central  Amer- 
ica and  Kast  Asia. 

While  personifyinK  the  American  dream. 
Habib  loved  to  complain  about  the  decline 
and  fall  of  almost  everythinjf,  and  this  some- 
times nave  him  an  almost  Archie  Bunker 
like  (juality.  But  Phil  enjoyed  his  own  life, 
and  the  human  comeily  in  Kcneral,  as  much 
as  an.vone  I  have  known.  His  zest  foi-  living 
kept  him  alive  -and  those  who  loved  him  in 
awe  -  for  20  years  after  a  series  of  heart  at- 
tacks that  should  have  felled  him.  Those 
years.  In  wtaich  arduous  diplomatic  assit?n 
ments  and  three  star  restaurants  alteiiiateil 
with  painful  and  dangerous  surgical  proce- 
dures, were  productive  and  satisfying. 

The  KorclKn  Service  was  always  his  great- 
est love,  and  he  lived  to  see  its  leadership 
pa.ss  to  a  generation  of  officers  whom  he  had 
played  a  central  role  In  choosiii»f.  Nothing 
made  him  more  proud  than  the  arrival  of 
"his  boys"  at  the  top.  But  none  of  them 
matched  his  unique  combination  of  intel- 
linence.  inte^'rity.  humanity  and  humor  all 
of  which  he  Imposed  on  an  environment  that 
normally  punished  his  kind  of  candor. 

Phil's  an.swer  to  this  wouhl  have  Ijeen  char 
act<;rlstically  simple  Lets  stick,  in  tjoth  our 
i'orelKn  polic.v  and  our  professional  lives,  to 
the  very  American  values  that  had  propelled 
him  out  of  Brooklyn  ami  onto  the  world 
stHRe. 

(The  writer,  a  former  ForeiKn  Service  offi- 
cei-  and  assistant  .secretary  of  state,  worked 
with  Philip  Habib  from  1965  to  1981.) 

(From  the  International  Herald  Tribune. 
May  27.  1992) 
PMli.ll'  Hahih 

Philip  Habib.  the  American  presidential 
envoy,  who  has  died  at  Pulltcny-Montrachet. 
aned  72.  was  best  known  for  his  intensive 
rounds  of  shuttle  diplomacy  in  the  Middle 
Kast  during  Israel's  invasion  of  l,ebanon  in 
1982. 

AlthouKh  he  was  of  Leijanese  descent,  his 
professionalism  was  such  that  no-one  could 
suspect  him  o:  dual  loyalty,  and  in  time  he 
earned  the  imp<irtial  respect  of  many  of  the 
warrlntf  factions. 

Habib  had  retired  from  a  distingxiisheU  ca- 
reer in  the  Stale  Department  through  illne-ss 
In  1978.  l)ut  his  involvement  in  the  Camp 
David  peace  process  had  played  a  significant 
part  in  the  first  Israeli-Arab  peace  treaty. 
His  performance  was  so  out.standing  that 
even  the  Reanan  administration  felt  it  nec- 
es.sary  to  recall  him. 

When  Israel  Invaded,  the  PLO  found  Itself 
IjesieKed  in  Beirut.  After  weeks  of  .seeminnly 
indiscriminate  bombardment.  Western  opin 
Ion  demanded  that  the  shelllnK  be  halted, 
but  the  Israelis  refused  unless  the  PI,0  was 
ejected. 

It  tells  Habib  to  negotiate  a  withdrawal  of 
the   PLO   forces   from   the  city.   He  accom- 


j.ii.^ii..;   :i.,^  .i;..i.,,.-:    ; dds.  and  the  Pal 

estinlans  were  evacuated  in  iwats  with  only 
their  side  arms  Habib  later  returned  to  press 
for  the  removal  of  all  forelKn  forces  from  the 
country     Israeli.  Palestinian  and  Syrian. 

He  was  enraged  by  the  intransigence  of  Is- 
lael's  Prime  Minister.  Menachem  Bettin.  and 
frustrated  by  the  Syrian."*  President  Assad 
refused  to  meet  him. 

Despite  an  assassination  attempt  l)y  Ira 
nian  backed  e.xtremists  In  April  1983^  whi»  h 
destroyed  the  American  embassy  in  Beirut 
and  killed  TO  people  Habib  secured  an  atjree- 
ment  in  principle  for  Israel  to  leave  later 
that  year.  He  became  a  candidate  for  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Philip  Charles  Habib  was  tjorn  at  Brooklyn 
on  February  25,  1920  and  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Idaho  and  Berkeley  After  war- 
lime  service  with  the  US  Army  he  joined  the 
ITS  ForeiKH  Service  in  1949.  He  served  in  Can- 
ada and  New  Zealand,  before  his  appoint 
menl  as  consul  general  in  Trinidad. 

I..ater  he  was  a  political  counsellor  in 
South  Korea,  and  in  1966  he  liecame  chief  po 
litical  adviser  to  Henry  Cabot  Lodse,  the 
American  Ambassador  in  SaiKon.  Habib's 
dispatches  contributed  lo  President  .John- 
son's decision  to  halt  the  partial  bombinK  of 
North  Vietnam,  anti  he  played  a  key  role  at 
the  Paris  peace  talks. 

Habib  was  renowned  for  his  i  ombination  of 
flexibility  and  plain  speaking-  "There  can  be 
no  nenotiateil  settlement  to  the  war  unless 
you  are  prepared  to  withdraw  all  North  Viet- 
namese troops  and  elements  from  South 
Vietnam.  Laos  and  Cambodia  back  to  North 
Vietnam."  he  said. 

In  November  1969  Habib  became  the  acting 
head  of  the  American  deletfalion.  Bui  the 
North  Vietnamese  resented  the  appointment 
of  a  nonpolitical  heail  of  the  deleKalion;  and 
althoutjh  Habib's  propo.sals  for  neutral  with- 
drawal formed  the  basis  of  the  aciord.  he  felt 
that  his  st.Htus  was  obstruclinK  its  proRre.ss. 

Habib  requested  a  transfer,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  to  South  Korea.  In  1974 
he  l)ccame  Assistant  Secret.ary  of  State  for 
Far  Kastern  Affairs,  as  Presidents  Nixon  and 
then  Ford  .souKht  lo  persuade  ConKress  lo 
maintain  support  for  Americas  allies  in 
South-Easl  Asia. 

Although  his  efforts  ultimately  failed. 
Habib  acquitted  himself  well  enouH-h  to  be 
appointed  Under-Secretary  of  Stale  for  Po- 
litical Affairs,  then  the  highest  position  to 
which  a  career  foreign  service  officer  could 
rise. 

In  his  latter  Incarnation  he  became  the 
ReaKan  administration's  favorite  trouble- 
shooter.  It  was  said  of  him  by  cynics  that  his 
appearance  siRnalled  the  imminent  demise  of 
any  ally.  In  the  Philippines  in  March  1986,  he 
warned  Marcos  that  he  could  no  longer  count 
up<in  indefinite  support. 

In  Central  Ameiica  Habib's  efforts  to  gain 
diplomatic  support  for  American  pressure  on 
the  Sandinista  regime  in  Nicaragua  met  with 
less  success,  and  he  soon  resigned  in  frustra- 
tion. 

He  married,  in  1942,  Marjorie  Slighlam: 
they  had  two  daui'ti'-"  -- 


EXTKNl)  THK  .\I.\.M ).-\'rF,  TO 
I'ROTKCT  'I'HK  KL'itD.S 

Mr  PELFi.  Mr.  Pfpsldent,  the  next 
several  weeks  will  be  a  crucial  period 
in  the  history  of  the  Kurdish  people.  In 
the  wake  of  the  recent  watershed  elec- 
tions for  an  Iraqi  Kurdish  parliament, 
the  Kurds  face  a  difficult  road  ahead  as 
they     attempt     to     consolidate     their 


democratic  achievenii  iii  i  Ik  la.sk, 
however,  is  bein^  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  the  mandate  for  Operation 
Provide  Comfort  the  allied  air  protec- 
tion for  the  Kui'ds  north  of  the  36th 
parallel  in  Iraq  is  set  to  expire  at  the 
end  of  the  tnonth. 

Optnation  Provide  Comfort  is  the  sal- 
vation of  the  Kurds.  Without  inter- 
national protection,  the  Kurds  would 
once  attain  find  themselves  at  the 
merc.v  of  the  Saddam  Hussein  I'egime. 
From  experience,  we  know  all  too  well 
what  that  mtrans.  It  tiieans  oppression 
and  torture  by  Saddam  Husseins  secu- 
rity forces.  It  means  KurdLsh  women 
will  be  hauled  into  secret  police  head- 
quarters to  be  raped.  It  means  the  re- 
sumption of  chemical  weapons  attacks. 
It  means  Kurds  old  or  youn«.  dis- 
sident or  nonpolitical  will  a^ain  dis- 
appear without  a  trace. 

As  ugly  and  dista.steful  as  all  this 
sounds.  I  do  not  e.xa^'ijerate.  We  know 
this  to  be  true  because,  as  incredible  as 
it  seems,  the  Iraqis  documented  their 
persecution  of  the  Kurds  on  videotape, 
in  print,  and  on  cassette  tapes.  Just 
liist  month,  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela 
tions  Committee  participated  in  an  ef- 
fort to  ti-ansport  the  documentation  of 
Iraqi  atrocities,  which  consists  lit- 
eral Iv  of  tons  of  record.s  and  other  evi- 
dence, to  the  States  for  safekeeping. 
Just  a  cursory  study  of  some  of  the 
documents,  now  in  the  custody  of  the 
Forei(?n  Relations  Committee,  has  re- 
vealed untold  horrors  wrought  by  the 
Iraqi  security  network  af,'ainst  the 
Kurds  under  what  is  now  known  as  the 
■'al-anfal'"  campaign.  A  more  detailed 
stud.v  over  time  ought  to  pi'ovide  the 
basis  for  obtaining  judgments  against 
Saddam  Hussein  and  his  clonics  for 
crimes  against  humanit.v  and  genocide. 

We  must  continue  the  air  cover  foi- 
the  Kurds  not  only  to  prevent  them 
from  being  subjected  to  further  sav- 
ager.v  but  also  to  help  them  reap  the 
benefits  of  their  experiment  with  de- 
mocrac.y.  Last  month.  Irac)  s  b  million 
Kuixis  took  to  the  polls  in  exemplary 
fashion  to  elect  a  unified  leadership. 
While  the  elections  produced  a  split  re- 
sult between  the  two  main  political 
parties,  the.v  were  an  extraordinary  ex- 
ercise in  democracy  in  the  face  of  ad- 
versity and  will  help  establish  the  Iraqi 
Kurd  claim  for  self-government. 

In  .April.  I.  along  with  six  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  wrote  to  Pi'esi- 
dent  Bush  to  urge  continued  protection 
for  both  the  Iiaqi  Kurds  and  Shi'a.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  our  letter 
to  the  President  and  the  reply  from  Na- 
tional Security  Advisei'  Scowcroft  be 
included  in  the  Rkcokd  upon  conclu- 
sion of  my  remaiks.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  a  recent  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  that 
addresses  this  same  subject. 

Mr.  President,  the  expiration  of  the 
mandate  of  ()p<.'ration  E'rovide  Comfort 
looms  over  the  Kurdish  people  as  a  pro- 
verbial sword  of  Damocleso.  The  anti- 


li.tij  lO.iiiUuii  has  \si!liiii  lis  h.iml.-  Mii- 
means  to  ensuM'  'h.ti  .s.iiiii.un  Hu.- 
sein's  fury  is  iioi.  once  attain  unlca.sh(;(i 
on  the  Kur't.-^  The  United  States,  as  the 
pieeminciii  pl.ivir  in  the  coalition. 
isuist  take  t  hr  ir.ui  in  seeing  that  the 
mandate  is  extended. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
}{KCOKU.  as  follows: 

U.S.  Sknatk. 

CoMMI'iTKKON  FORKIGN  RKI.ATIONS. 

Washmglon.  DC.  April  14.  1992. 
The  PllKSIDKNT. 
I'lic  Whilf  House. 
Washingtoit .  DC. 

DKAK  Mit.  Phicsidknt.  We  are  writing  to  ex- 
press our  deep  concern  over  the  current  situ- 
ation in  Iraq,  particularly  regarding  the 
safety  of  the  Kurds  in  northern  Iraq  and  the 
Shi'a  musllms  in  southern  Iraq. 

Recently,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  held  a  hearing  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  mass  killings  in  Iraq  under  the  Sad- 
dam Hus.sein  regime.  The  Committee  heard 
graphic  and  convincing  reports  of  indiscrimi- 
nate killings  of  Iraqi  Kurdish  civilians,  par- 
ticularly during  the  past  several  years.  The 
testimony,  based  on  official  Iraqi  documents 
and  on  tests  conducted  by  forensic  special- 
ists, confirms  the  Committee's  own  research 
in  this  area.  The  available  evidence  suggest.s 
that  the  total  number  of  Iraqi  Kurdish 
deaths  anil  disappearances  may  be  as  high  as 
'200.000  to  IWO.OOO,  or  roughly  5  percent  of  the 
Ira(ii  Kurdish  population.  This  information 
indicates  that  Iraqi  actions  against  the 
Kurds  are  tiintamount  to  an  official  policy  of 
genocide. 

The  Kurds  have  effectively  established  a 
liberated  zone  in  mo.st  of  the  traditionally 
Kurdish  areas  of  northern  Iraq.  However,  it 
is  only  the  threat  of  allied  military  retalia- 
tion that  protects  this  liberated  zone  from 
renewed  Iraqi  attack.  And.  from  what  we 
know,  a  renewed  attack  threatens  the  Kurd- 
ish people  with  extermination. 

Wc  therefore  strongly  support  an  extension 
of  allied  air  cover  umler  Operation  Provide 
Comfort,  currently  set  lo  expire  at  the  end  of 
.June.  Wo  also  hope  the  United  States  will 
urge  the  government  of  Turkey-  whose  sup- 
port is  a  critical  element  of  Operation  Pro- 
vide Comfort's  success— to  support  an  exten- 
sion of  the  mandatr. 

In  addition,  we  hope  that  the  Unite<l 
States  will  make  an  effort  to  address  the  sit- 
uation of  the  Shi'a  population  in  Iraq.  While 
the  plight  of  the  Kurds  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly prominent,  relatively  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  fate  of  the  13.000.000 
Shi'a  musllms  who  have  struggled  under 
Saddam  Hus.sein's  rule.  Last  year,  following 
the  uprising  in  the  south,  many  of  the  Shi'a 
combatants,  their  civilian  supporters,  and 
Iraqi   army   deserters  were   forced  into  the 

lutheastern  marshlands  at  the  confluence 
I  the  Tigris  and  Kuphrates  rivers.  There 
1  iiey  have  been  subject  to  harsh  retribution 
from  Iraqi  forces,  leading  to  numerous 
deaths  and  causing  serious  refugee  problems, 
.^ccontingly.  we  would  urge  the  United 
States  to  examine  po.ssibilities  for  expanding 
the  United  Nations'  presence  in  southern 
Iraq  and  extending  appropriate  international 
protection  lo  the  Shi'a. 

We  appreciate  your  attention  to  these  mat- 
ters. 

Sincerely. 
Claiborne  Pell.  Harris  Wolford.  James  M. 
.Jeffords.  Joseph   R.   Biden.  Jr..   Albert 
Gore.  Jr.,  Paul  Simon,  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan. 


THK  WHiTK  HOLSK. 

Wa.slmigtou.  May  26.  1992. 
Hon.  Cl.AIROUNK  Pki.1,, 

Cliairmau.    Committee    on    Fornpn    lielatioiis. 
U.S.  .Semiie.  Waxlunglon.  DC. 

Dkah  Mk.  Chairman:  The  President  and  I 
fully  .share  your  concerns  about  the  current 
situation  in  Iraq  which  you  enumerated  in 
your  letter  of  April  14.  1992.  As  we  have  said 
publicly  on  many  occasions.  United  States 
policy  toward  Iraq  seeks  to  maintain  inter- 
national sanctions  until  there  is  a  change  in 
leadership  in  Baghdad  and  a  new  government 
prepared  to  live  at  peace  both  with  Iraq's 
neighbors  and  with  the  Iraqi  people.  We  fully 
suppoit  United  Nations  Security  Council 
Resolution  688  which  calls  on  Iraq  to  cease 
repression  of  all  Iraqi  citizens. 

As  you  noted,  the  coalition's  Provide  Coni- 
foil  air  cover  has  tjeen  critical  lo  preventing 
an  Ii'aqi  attack  on  the  areas  of  northern  Iraq 
under  Kurdish  control.  We  are  proud  of  the 
role  coalition  forces  have  played  in  curtail- 
ing the  suffering  of  the  population  of  north- 
ern Iraq.  Let  me  assure  you  that  we  and  our 
allies  in  Operation  Provide  Comfort  have  al- 
ready begun  consultations  on  extending  the 
mandate  for  the  presence  .vilh  the  Turkish 
leadership. 

Our  concern  aljoul  the  suffering  of  the 
Iraqi  people  naturally  extends  to  the  Shi'a 
population  of  the  south  as  well.  We  have 
been  engaged  in  a  dialogue  with  the  United 
Nations  about  expanding  the  U.N.  presence 
in  that  area  for  some  time  and  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

Sincerely. 

Bkknt  Scowcrokt. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  1.  1992] 
THK  KuHDS'  Ni:w  Dkmockacy 

An  important  new  element  has  'ueen  put  in 
place  to  save  Iraq's  4  million  Kurds  from  a 
still-threatening  Saddam  Hussein.  It  consists 
of  their  first  free  and  fair  elections— inter- 
nationally observed  and  perhaps  the  freest 
elections  ever  hehl  in  any  Arab  country— for 
a  local  leadership  and  assembly.  By  this  act 
of  organization,  participation  and  (;hoice.  the 
Kurdish  cause  Uikes  on  a  new  political  di- 
mension in  Iraii  and  new  legitimacy  inter- 
nationally. But  at  the  same  time  a  basic  di- 
lemma sharpens. 

The  elections  could  take  place  only  be- 
cause the  gulf  war  allies  put  up  an  air  shield 
over  the  Kurds  in  northern  Iraq  after  Sail- 
dam  Hussein's  terrible  assault  on  them  last 
year.  The  Americans.  British  and  French 
send  over  some  40  flights  daily  to  stave  off 
Iraq's  forces.  The  problem  is  that  these 
planes  are  based  in  Turkey,  which  fears  that 
self-rule  agitation  among  Iraqis  Kurds  will 
encourage  its  own  Kurds,  increasingly  bent 
on  .secession.  Turkey  is  bargaining  hard  over 
the  terms  of  continued  allied  use  of  Incirlik 
air  ba.se.  Among  other  things,  it  wants  the 
Iraqi  Kurds  lo  shut  down  the  Turkish  Kurds' 
sanctuaries  in  northern  Iraq. 

Iraqi  Kurds  calculate  their  brave  experi- 
ment in  democracy  will  make  it  harder  for 
the  gulf  war  allies  to  abandon  them;  it 
should.  But  they  are  compelled  to  look  to  an 
uncertain  future  in  which  at  some  point  they 
will  again  be  face  to  face  with  Baghdad. 
From  this  grim  prospect  arises  the  issue  on 
which  Kurds  split  down  the  middle  in  their 
recent  elections— whelher  or  not  to  nego- 
tiate further  now  with  Saddam  Hussein. 
Their  hopes  draw  them  to  try  to  solidify  a 
fragile  de  facto  indejiendence.  But  hai'sh 
pressures  beai'  in  on  them  to  fudge  and  claim 
no  more  self-government  than  they  can  ex- 
pect to  sustain. 

A  whole  school  in  the  United  States  de- 
mands that  Washington  unequivocally  sup- 


port the  Kurds  and  other  opposition  ele- 
ments—to proPTOle  democracy  or  at  least  to 
bleed  Saddam  Hussein.  Would  that  this  could 
be  done  without  leaving  the  Kurds  in  even 
greater  and  lonelier  peril.  For  the  American 
government,  encouraging  the  Kurds  is  not  as 
useful  as  working  with  the  Turks  to  hold  the 
air  umbrella  open  over  northern  Iraq  and 
keeping  the  pressure  on  Saddam  Hussein  to 
live  up  to  his  United  Nations  obligations  for 
disarmament  an<i  peace. 


THK   PLIGHT  t)F  THK  H.-MTI.^N 
HEFUGEK.^ 

M:  I'KLL  Mr.  I>iesident,  last  week 
the  .iiinunistiation  dealt  a  great  set- 
back to  international  standards  for  the 
protect  loii  of  human  rights.  The  ad- 
ministration lias  directed  the  Coast 
Guard  to  pick  up  Haitian  boat  people 
on  the  high  seas  and  forcibly  return 
them  to  their  country  without  provid- 
ing the  opportunity  to  appl.v  for  asy- 
lum. .•\c( ending  to  the  U.N.  protocol  re- 
lating to  the  status  of  refugees,  a  refu- 
gee shall  not  be  returned  to  territories 
where  he  or  she  may  face  persecution. 
The  United  States  is  a  contracting 
member  to  the  protocol,  and  has  a 
legal  and  moral  obligation  to  deter- 
mine whether  those  picked  up  on  the 
high  seas  ma.v  be  victims  of  repression. 
The  U.N.  High  Comniissioner  for  Refu- 
f^ees  has  strongl.v  condemned  the  ad- 
ministration's action. 

I  am  concerned  not  onl.v  that  we  are 
violating  international  law.  but  that 
we  arc  also  appl.ving  a  double  standard 
when  it  comes  to  the  treatment  of  refu- 
gees. Not  so  long  ago.  the  United 
States  criticized  Great  Britain  for  forc- 
ibly repatriating  Vietnamese  boat  peo- 
ple from  refugee  camps  in  Hong  Kong. 
Unlike  the  Haitian  refugees,  Vietnam- 
ese refugees  in  Hong  Kong  were 
screened  to  determine  their  status  and 
allowed  to  appeal  their  case. 

Cui'i'ently.  the  number  of  refugees 
worldwide  is  estimated  at  17  million, 
with  the  vast  majority  hosted  in  devel- 
oping countries.  Guinea,  which  by  al- 
most any  measure  is  one  of  the  poorest 
countries  in  the  world,  received  32.5.000 
refugees  in  1990—10  times  the  number 
of  Haitians  received  at  Guantanamo 
Bay.  Despite  international  huinani- 
tarian  assistance,  the  huge  influx  had  a 
disruptive  effect  on  Guinea,  yet  there 
were  no  known  cases  of  denial  of  entry 
or  involuntary  repatriation.  The  cur- 
rent United  States  policy  toward  Hai- 
tian refugees  is  an  embarrassing  exam- 
ple for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  administrations  policy  is  based 
on  its  belief  that  those  sent  back  to 
Haiti  are  not  in  dangei'  of  political  per- 
secution. Yet.  we  hear  from  human 
rights  groups  that  most  returnees  go 
into  hiding  immediately  and  that  thei-e 
has  been  a  resurgence  of  human  rights 
violations.  We  saw  a  vivid  example  of 
the  fear  of  those  being  forcibly  repatri- 
ated in  last  Sunday's  Washington  Post, 
as  one  returnee  jumped  off  a  Coast 
Guard  cutter  claiming  he  would  prefer 
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lo  (lie  While  I  understand  the  adminis- 
tration's position  that  we  cannot  ac- 
cept every  individual  that  wishes  to 
enter  the  country,  the  situation  in 
Haiti  is  such  that  no  Haitian  should  he 
forced  to  retuin  there  at  this  time. 

The  administration  ar^'ues  that  most 
of  the  boat  people  are  economit;  mi- 
grants rather  than  political  refutjees. 
In  my  view,  the  current  refugee  crisis 
is  primarily  the  result  of  Haiti's  politi- 
cal tumult  and  will  lie  resolved  only 
when  political  order  is  established.  The 
United  States  has  always  been  a  mag- 
net for  poor  Haitians  seeking  economic 
opportunity,  yet  (mly  since  the  coup 
that  overthrew  President  Aristide  last 
September  have  Haitians  tied  in  such 
numbers. 

Of  the  :J1.000  Haitians  who  have 
reached  Guantanamo  Hay  since  the 
overthrow  of  President  Aristide.  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Seiv- 
ici;  has  clcarcil  30  percent  to  seek  polit- 
ical asylum  in  the  United  States.  Kven 
if  the  INS  has  been  able  to  recognize 
every  Haitian  with  a  le^'itimate  as.vlum 
claim,  an  assertion  that  many  human 
ritrhts  uroup  contest,  it  is  lotrical  to  as- 
sume that  a  similar  number  of  those 
beint,'  forcibly  repatriated  may  also 
have  lejfitimate  claims  for  political 
a.sylum.  As  an  alternative  to  makint:  a 
claim  in  Guantanamo,  the  Kmha.ssy 
has  beuun  to  allow  Haitians  to  apply 
for  asylum  in  Port-au-Prince.  However, 
b.v  merely  appearint;  at  the  Kmbassy, 
Haitians  runs  an  even  Mreater  risk  of 
beinp  a  tartret  of  persecution. 

While  I  commend  the  administration 
for  callinK^  for  an  intensification  of  hu- 
manitai'ian  assistance  efforts  in  Haiti. 
I  urt^e  the  administration  to  review  its 
policy  of  forced  repat rial  ion  and  seek  a 
more  humanitarian  anil  compassionate 
response  to  the  plight  of  the  Haitian 
boat  people  that  complies  with  inter- 
national law  standai'N 


lu  ti«ur>'.^  in  Khiiil.  I.sjand  through  his 
very  popular  mornint,'  radio  show. 

Throughout  the  years.  Salty  Brine 
has  dilitjently  worked  to  maintain  hitrh 
standards  of  sincerity  and  kindness 
unique  in  radio  broadcastintr.  These  at- 
tributes have  attracted  thousands  of 
devoted  Rhode  Island  listeners  each 
da.v. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  measure  of 
Saltys  place  within  the  Rhode  Island 
community  can  he  seen  in  what  he 
Hives  back  to  the  public.  The  tratfic 
loss  of  one  letr  as  a  child  has  led  him  to 
seek  out  and  MTive  hope  to  those  who 
are  similarly  impaired.  Salty  also  acts 
as  a  beacon  of  friendship  tii  many  el- 
derly Rhode  Islandei-s  who  are  not  able 
to  leave  their  homes  and  who  listen  to 
Salty  every  mornintj. 

Mr.  Brine  is  a  credit  to  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  and  its  citizens.  At  the 
ak'e  of  T.\  his  passion  for  work  is 
unabated.  Rhode  Island  is  lucky  to 
have  the  continued  benefit  of  his  serv- 
ices. 


SALTY  BRINK:  M)  YKARS  IN 
BROADCASTING 

Ml  PK1,I,  Mr.  President,  today  1 
wanted  to  recotjnize  a  man  who  has 
contributed  to  Rhode  Island's  culture 
and  spirit.  In  his  50  years  of  radio 
broadcasting.  Mr.  Salty  Brine  has  dis- 
tintfuished  himself  throu>;h  his  p(jpu- 
larity  with,  and  service  to.  countless 
Rhode  Islanders.  In  recojtnition  of 
Salty's  uni(iue  place  jn  the  hearts  of 
Rhode  Islanders,  he  was  re<'entl.v  hon- 
ored for  his  half-century  of  service  to 
our  State  at  a  trala  held  at  the  Provi- 
dence Performinir  Arts  Center.  I  would 
also  like  to  add  that  Mr.  Brine  is  no 
stranucr  to  tributes;  recently,  a  State 
beach  and  a  radio  studio  wei-e  named  in 
his  honor. 

Salty  Brine  be^'an  his  broadcastintr 
career  at  the  atje  of  2'.i  when  he  joined 
the  staff  al  WHDH  studios  in  Boston. 
Shortly  thereafter,  he  moved  to  WPRO 
studios  in  Providence,  where  he  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  well-known  pub- 


RICHKS  AND  lii;.\L TV  OF  NKVADA 

Mr.  RKID.  Mr.  President.  Nevada  was 
first  traversed  by  a  ^roup  of  heart.v. 
courageous  men.  Father  Kscalante. 
.Jedediah  Smith.  .John  C.  Fremont,  and 
.lohn  Wesley  Powell  are  but  a  few  of 
the  pioneers  who  first  discovered  the 
riches  ami  the  stark  beauty  of  Nevada. 

There  are  mo<lern  Nevada  pioneers 
who  have  come  to  Nevada  for  its  beau- 
ty and  riches.  These  modern  builders 
are  in  many  ways  just  as  hearty  just 
as  couraf^eous  as  the  earl.v  discoverers. 

I  am  fortunate  because  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  know  and  have  as  a 
fi-iend,  and  a  confidant.  .Jackie 
Gautjhan.  .Jackie  is  a  Nevada  pioneer  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

The  Las  Vetjas  Gunnery  School,  sub- 
sequently to  be  known  as  Nellis  Air 
Force  Base,  was  .Jackie's  first  contact 
with  the  Silver  State.  As  a  college 
(graduate  with  a  bachelor's  det^ree  in 
business  from  Creit:hton  University,  he 
was  a  threat  addition  to  the  Arm.v  Air 
Corps.  While  stationed  in  Las  V'etras 
and  the  Tonopah  Aii'  Base,  .Jackie  saw 
the  potential  of  southern  Nevada. 

The  Flamink'o.  Kl  Cortez.  Western 
Hotel.  Union  Plaza.  Las  V'ck'as  Cluli. 
and  the  Showboat  are  all  ^amint,'  estab- 
lishments with  .Jackie's  mark  on  them. 

.Jackie  Gauk'hans  success  has  been 
based  on  a  personal  touch,  one  involv- 
ing: vci'.v  hard  work  and  alwa.vs  havintj 
time  to  discuss  an  issue,  a  problem,  or 
a  new  venture. 

Nevada  charities  have  been  part,  of 
.Jackie's  personality.  The  United  Way, 
the  Variety  Club,  and  Bnai  Brith  are 
all  better  toda.v  because  of  .Jackie 
Gaufjhan's  involvement. 

.Jackie  was  named  "Man  of  the  Year" 
l)y  the  Friendly  .Sons  of  St.  Patrick.  He 
was  Chief  Barker  of  Variety  Club  Tent 
Hi».  president  of  the  Las  Vetjas  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  member  of  the  Air  Force 


Association,  ami  an  active  participant 
and  member  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
vada. Las  Vetras  Rebels  Club.  He  was  a 
recipient  of  CreiKhton  University's 
Alumni  .Merit  Award  and  president  of 
I  he  Las  Ve^'as  Boys  Club. 

.Jackie  Gauiihan's  (greatest  asset  is 
his  wife  Bertie.  She  has  been  .Jackie's 
partner  for  ,50  years.  Bertie  and  .Jackie 
were  married  while  he  was  a  student  at 
Creik'hton  University.  Just  before  be- 
tiinnintj  his  senior  year  it  was  learned 
that  he  was  ffoinjj  to  be  drafted.  .Jackie 
went  to  his  counselor  at  Crei^'hton.  Fa- 
ther Linn,  for  advice.  .Jackie  said.  "Fa- 
ther what  should  I  do?  I  have  only  1 
year  left  in  school,  and  I  think  we  arc 
k'oini^  to  have  a  baby."  Father  Linn 
told  him  to  join  the  Reserve,  as  it 
would  take  an  act  of  Conure.ss  to  call 
up  the  Reserve.  Jackie  followed  the 
priests  advice  and  2  weeks  later,  an 
act  of  Conijress  activated  the  Reserve. 
He  was  assigned  to  the  ^'unnery  school 
and  then  as  a  tiunnery  insti-uctor  at 
Tonopah.  Durinjj  the  war.  Michael  and 
his  mom  spent  time  as  uuests  at  the  K\ 
Cortez.  This  is  fortuitous,  because 
.Jackie  and  Bertie  later  made  this  hotel 
casino  famous.  This  is  the  tnain  head- 
quarters of  the  Gauhans.  Bertie,  the 
corporate  secretar.v.  works  with  .Jackie 
side  by  side. 

Michael  and  .Jackie.  Jr.,  theii'  two 
children,  are  very  dose  to  their  par- 
ents. They  are  tioth  successful  busi- 
nessmen in  their  own  ritrhts. 

Jackie  Gauf,'han.  modern-day  pioneer 
is  synon.vmous  with  the  mowth  and  vi- 
talit.v  of  the  most  e.\citinn  city  in 
Amei-ica.  Las  Veu'as. 

.Mr.  SANF(JRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICKR.  The  Sen- 
ator fi'om  North  Carolina  is  reco«nizefl. 


GOVKRNMIINT  .^-TKK.A.M LINING 

Mr.  SANKoh'D  President,  last 
month,  I  introduced  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Streamlinintj  Act  of  1992. 

I  believe  this  is  a  very  important 
piece  of  Ic^'islation.  In  fact,  1  believe 
that  the  Ameii<an  people  are  askintr  us 
to  do  precisel.v  what  this  letfislation  is 
intended  to  do:  to  make  the  Federal 
GovernmenI  leaner  and  more  efficient. 

This  Sti'eamlininw  Act  should  be  at- 
tractive to  all  of  us.  particularly  when 
we  face  a  budget  deficit  estimated  to 
be  over  S100  billion  this  year  alone  and 
when  the  American  people  are  calling' 
upon  us  to  prove  that  we  can  act  re- 
sponsibl.v  with  their  tax  dollars. 

Kver.v  Member  of  this  Chamber, 
every  Meinber  of  the  House,  and  every 
candidate  lunninn  for  office  has  spoken 
out  for  the  need  to  cut  Government 
waste,  reduie  Government  spend in>r, 
make  the  Government,  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  people  and  more  ef- 
ficient in  its  operatiotis.  This  lejjisla- 
tion  addresses  those  issues  specifically 

My    leu'islation    was   desiK'ned    to    al 
tract  bipartisan  responsibility  and  sup- 
poi't.    When    the   commission    is   estab- 


lishiii  It  will  have  six  Dciiioiiat  ic 
ir.iinliiTs  .iini  SIX  Rei)uhlican  nicnihcrs. 
Thf  iiii-nilii'i^  wduM  l)e  selectcil  by  1  he 
leadei's  ni  Kuth  p.tiiics  in  botli  Housrs 
of  Coii^4Hs.s  ami  1>\-  th(>  PresKicnl  ,  Its 
report  wouM  have  tfi-ih  In  aiidition  ti> 
makintr  ici ommcmlations.  as  so  many 
<i)miiiis.sii)ns  and  lioards  have  in  the 
past,  it  is  chaiL'i'il  with  puttin^^  before 
the  Cont^ress  and  ihr  Prr-sidi'iit  specific 
legislation  to  put  its  m  onimcndat  ions 
into  effect.  To  elinnii.itr  thf  potential 
for  partisan  and  pnhtiial  i)ickerin^r. 
horse  trading,  and  iin.^sihl.'  dilution. 
this  bill  requires  tint  wr  vuti-  on  tlii- 
mtire  report  in  its  cntiirtw  wittiout 
anKMuimcnt.  It  will  cn.tMr  us  to  make 
the  hard  decisions  that  we  are  accused 
of  not  beins?  able  to  make.  Like  the 
military  base  closinj^  lct,Mslation.  it 
will  permit  us  to  make  the  hard  dcci 
slons  that  the  Anni  i'  .ui  pi(>|)le  want  us 
to  make. 

The  entire  economy  is  undersjoins^  a 
restructuring.  Ranks  are  ietren<  hiii^' 
after  a  record  number  of  failures.  .Ap^ 
proximately  urn-  of  cycry  four  thrift  in 
stitutions  has  ln-.n  luiuidated,  Onr  \»t- 
cent  of  all  businessis  lailtd  l.ist  year,  a 
level  not  seen  sin(  r  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. A  million  bankruptcies  were  filed 
last  year,  a  record.  As  a  consequence, 
companies  are  restructuriuM^  their  oper- 
alions,  some  involuntary  through 
bankruptcy,  many  more  voluntarily 
throut,'h  internal  means.  Iniiivitiual 
households  l)ein«  fort'cd  to  or  aic  h-ain- 
ing  to  stretch  their  dollars.  State  aixi 
local  t,'overnments  are  having  to  iiutit 
en  their  belts  and  tr.v  to  make  do  with, 
less.  Vei'v  few  pockets  of  our  economy 
have  u'oiif  uiitoiii  hrd  .Mi  sectors  of  the 
■  .'I'l'i.'iiv  .ire  niakmt,'  an  effort  to  cut 
•  ■  .  :,i'  become  more  efficient  and 
mine  produiiivc  and  just  j^-'et  more 
bantr  for  I  In-  liui  k 

We  should  do  no  less  in  Wasliin^'ton. 
■['JK-Te  is  no  doubt  that  the  taxpayeis 
stand  to  mun  throu^;'ll  ni.  teased  Goy- 
ernment  efficiency.  Siiuc  1  introduced 
this  letrislation.  I  have  learned  of  sev- 
eral examples  where  it  only  makes 
sense  that  we  examine  the  elfieieney  oi 
delivering  Government  sei'viees.  l-'oi' 
ex.impie.  I  have  learned  of  th(^  follow- 
iiii,'  situati(jns: 

First,  approximately  10  ditteient  l'"ed- 
eral  Protirams  .iie  m  the  business  of 
selling'  houses  where  the  Government 
has  become  the  ownei  thiounh  fore- 
closure or  other  puai'antee  prot^^rams. 

Seir.iid.  there  are  approximately  I.t 
different  prou'rams  attempt  ini,'  to  deal 
with  the  diULT  problem  in  our  euuntiy. 

Third,  the  Department  of  .•\i;rieultuie 
has  offices  in  almost  :i.000  diffeient 
counties  coveritii;  ltJ  peieeni  of  country 
while  thoutjh  aitiiost  all  ot  our  farms 
are  ag^rreRated  in  .ipproximately  M() 
counties.  In  fact,  the  Department  of 
.■\^?riculture  can't  tell  us  how  many  of- 
tu-es  they  actually  h.ive 

Fourth,  mor.'  than  2(1  difteiciit  atren- 
cies  and  prn^i'ams  exercise  responsibjl- 
itv  over  children's  is.sui^s  and  services. 


Fitth.  ,it  least  four  ajiencies  share  re- 
sponsibility fur  wetlands  le^rulation. 
and  it  is  as  the  distinguished  .Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  pointed  out.  a  half 
dozen  cont,'ressional  committees,  and 
,it  least  as  many  agencies,  are  involved 
Hi  the  pi(jcess  of  determining  assist- 
.iiice  to  the  old  .Soviet  Union  countries. 

Certainly,  there  are  many  other  ex- 
amples. Although  every  Senator  and 
Congressman  could  point  out  an  exam- 
ple of  the  G(n'ernmenl  duplicating  it- 
self, none  of  us  intend  that  or  like 
that.  .So  instead  of  dealing  with  each 
new  item  as  we  learn  about  it  on  a 
piecemeal  basis,  this  legislation  is  in- 
tended to  give  a  bipartisan  commission 
the  broad  authority  to  look  wherever  it 
wants,  propose  whatever  it  determines 
(.m  cut  Government  fat.  and  bring  it 
all  to  our  attention  and  make  it  pos- 
sible tor  us  to  take  decisive  action  in 
the  name  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

I,  .it^am.  Mr.  I'residenl.  urge  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  of  this  approach 
In  (  utt  mg  our  Government  waste. 

1  yield  the  floor. 


APPOINTMKNT  BY  THK  PRKSIDF.NT 
PRO  TK.MPOHK 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 

Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
teinpoi'c.  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tKMi  222.  9M  Congress,  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  to  serve  .xs  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation  for 
the  purpose  of  participating  in  the  Na- 
tional Ocean  Policy  Study:  the  Senator 
tiom  Florida  [Mr.  Gkah.am).  the  Sen- 
at(jr  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  .S.-\.n- 
kokd],    and    the    Senator    from    Maine 

I  Ml.   .MlTCHKLlJ. 

.Mr,  SANFORD.  .Mi'.  President.  1  suu- 
uest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  lull  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll, 

Mr,  .MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
un.inimous  consent  that  the  order  foi 
the  (luorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordeied. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathraii.  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECL'TIX'E  .MESSAGES  REFERRED 

Ati  in  executive  session  the  I'residing 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
fi(jm  the  President  of  the  United 
.Slates  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees, 

i'l'lie  nominations  received  today  ar(^ 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  .Senate  ])ro- 
ceedings. ) 


WAIXER  OF  CERT.-MN  PROVISIONS 
(.)F  THE  TRADE  ACT  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  THE  PEOPLES  REPUB- 
LIC OF  CHIN.A  .MKSS.-\GE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT     I'.M  214 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report:  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  transmit  a  document  re- 
ferred to  in  section  402idMii  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  as  amended,  19 
use.  2432(dl(l)  ("the  Act"),  with  re- 
spect to  the  continuation  of  a  waiver  of 
application  of  subsections  (ai  and  (b)  of 
section  402  of  the  Act  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  The  document  in- 
cludes my  reasons  for  determining  that 
continuation  of  the  waiver  currently  in 
effect  for  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  will  substantially  promote  the 
objectives  of  section  402.  and  my  deter- 
mination to  that  effect. 

Documents  concerning  the  extension 
of  the  authority  to  waive  subsections 
lai  an<i  (h)  of  section  402  of  the  Act.  in- 
cluding a  determination  with  respect 
to  other  countries  and  the  reasons 
therefor,  are  transmitted  separately. 

Gkokgk  Bush. 

TiiK  WiiiTh  HousK.  JU71C  2.  1992. 


WAIVER  OF  CERTAIN  PROX'TSIONS 
OF  TR.'XDE  ACT  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  TAJIKISTAN  AND 

TURK.MEMSTAN     MESSAGE 
FROM   THE   PRESIDENT     PM  245 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
tore  the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report:  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  P'inance: 

■/'(;  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  section  402(c)(2k  A)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (the  "Act")  (19  U.S.C. 
2432(c)t2)( A)).  I  have  determined  that  a 
waiver  of  the  application  of  subsections 
(a)  and  (bi  of  .section  402  with  respect  to 
Tajikistan  and  Turkmenistan  will  sub- 
stantially promote  the  objectives  of 
section  102  .\  (  opy  of  that  determina- 
tion is  em  losed.  I  have  also  received 
assurances  with  respect  to  the  emigra- 
tion practices  of  Tajikistan  and 
Turkmenistan  required  by  section 
40'2(c)(2)(B)  of  the  Act.  This  message 
constitutes  the  report  to  the  Congress 
required  by  section  402(c)(2). 

Pursuant  to  .section  402(ci(2),  I  shall 
waive  by  Executive  order  the  applica- 
tion of  sub.sections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 402  of  the  Act  with  respect  to 
Tajikistan  and  Turkmenistan. 

Gkokge  Bl '.sh. 

Thk  Wurn-,  Hou.se.  June  3.  1992. 


I.TiOO 


(  ()\(,KI  ssK  )\  \l     KKOKI)      .ShiNAlh 
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UAlVi;ii    OF    CKRTAIN    PROVISIONS 
OK    '["ItAUK     ACT    WITH     HKSl'KC'T 
TO      CKRTAIN      COCNTRIKS     MKS- 
SAOK     FROM     THK     FRKSIDKNT 
I'M  2-16 

The  E'RKSIDINO  OFFICKR  laid  bo- 
fore  the  Stmalc  l.h«»  lollowiiit,'  mcs.sakrc 
from  the  Pifsidcrit  of  tin-  Liniied 
States,  totrethor  with  an  accotupanvitik' 
repoi't:  which  was  i-eftMiod  to  t.hf  Com- 
mittee on  Finance; 

To  llie  Coiifjrt'ss  of  thf  United  Stales: 

I  hereby  transmit  the  documents  le- 
fened  to  in  section  1()2(d)<l)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1971.  .us  amended  ( 19 
U.S.C.  2432(d)(1))  (••the  Act"),  with  re- 
spect to  a  further  extension  of  the  au- 
thority to  waive  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  section  402  of  the  A<a.  These  docu- 
ments continue  in  effect  this  waiver 
authority  for  a  fuither  12-month  pe- 
riod. 

I  include  as  part  of  t  liese  dot'uments 
my  determination  that  further  exten- 
sion of  th<>  waivei-  authority  will  sul)- 
stantially  promote  the  objectives  of 
section  102.  1  also  include  my  deter- 
mination that  continuation  of  the 
waiveis  applicable  to  Albania.  Arme- 
nia. Azerbaijan,  MuUMtia.  Hyelarus. 
Ceoik'ia.  Kazakhstan.  Kyr^yzstan. 
Moldova.  Mongolia,  Romania.  Russia. 
Ukraine,  and  Uzl)ekistan  will  substan- 
tially pi-omoti>  the  objectives  of  sr-ction 
402.  The  attached  documents  also  in- 
clude my  reasons  for  recommending: 
the  extension  of  tlie  waiver  authorit.y 
and  for  m.y  determination  that  con- 
tinuation of  the  waivers  currently  in 
effect  for  Albania.  Armenia.  Azer- 
baijan. Mul^'aria.  Hyelarus.  Georgia. 
Kazakhstan.  Kyitiyzstan.  Moldova. 
M<)nt,'()lia.  Romania.  Russia,  Ukraine, 
and  Uzl)ekislan  will  substantially  pro- 
mote the  objectives  of  section  402. 

M.y  determination  with  respect  to  the 
waiver  applicable  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  and  the  reasons  there- 
for is  transmitted  separately. 

I  intend  to  waive  l)y  Kxecutive  order 
application  of  sections  402(a)  and  402(b) 
of  the  Act  with  respect  to  Tajikistan 
and  Turkmenistan  prior  to  July  '.i.  1992. 

GliOKC-.K  liu.sii. 

THK  Whitk  Hodsk.  June  3.  1992. 


MHSSAOKS  li<<iM    IHI':  HOUSK 

KNKOI.I.KI)  IUI,I,S  SICNKI) 

At  2  p.m..  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivei'ed  liy  Ms. 
Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  (-leiks.  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  sijjned 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  2342.  All  act,  to  amnnil  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
runds  appropriated  to  pay  JudkfnieiU.  in  favor 
of  the  Missi.-i.sippi  .Sioux  Indians  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  doikots  numliered  142, 
359.  360.  361.  362.  and  ;i63.  and  lor  other  pur 
poses",  appiovt'd  October  23.  1972  (86  Stat. 
1168  el  soq.i:  and 

S.  2783.  An  act  to  amond  thf  Federal  Food. 
DniK.  and  Co.smetic  Act  with  lespect  to  med- 
ical devices  and  for  olhei-  pur|x>ses. 


i  flf    cnidlicii    tllll^-    ucir    MiliM'(|Uent  ly 

sii^ned  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
|Mr.  HykI)]. 

At  6  p.m..  a  messatre  from  the  House 
of  Representatives.  delivere<l  by  Mr. 
Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  disagrees  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  3489)  to  reauthorize  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1979.  and 
for  other  purposes;  it  agrees  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
atrreein^;  votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  appoints  the  followintj  as  man- 
aicers  of  the  conference  on  the  part  of 
the  House: 

From  the  Committee  on  Foreij,'n  Af- 
fairs, for  considei'ation  of  the  House 
hill,  and  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
modifications  committed  to  con- 
ference: Mr.  Fascki,!..  Mr.  Gk.joknson, 
Mr.  Woi.l'K,  Mr.  .Iohnstun  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Hnc.ki,,  Mr  MliKi'iiY.  Mr.  OKTtiN. 
Mr.  Bkoomi-mki.I).  Mi'.  Roth.  Mr.  Mkkku- 
TKK,  and  Mr.  Mim.kk  of  VVashinu'ton. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  for  con- 
sideration of  sections  120  and  'MY.i  of  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  modifications 
committed  to  confereni'c:  Mr.  Mav- 
Koiii.KS.  Mr.  Hkktki..  Mr.  PicKhrrr.  Mr. 
HUNTKH.  and  Mr.  KYI.. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Mankintr.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  for  consideiat ion  of  sec- 
tions 201(c).  20.'>.  and  207  to  210  of  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  modifications 
committed  to  confeience:  Ms.  Oakah. 
Mr.  Nkai.  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  I^a- 
Faixk.   Mr.    liKACH,   and   Mr.   McCand- 

I.KS.S. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  the  .Judiciar.y.  for  con- 
sideration of  sections  120.  123.  and  .502 
of  the  Hou.se  bill,  and  sections  121.  124. 
302,  30.5,  and  306  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  modifications  committed  to 
conference:  Mr.  Hkooks.  Mr.  Schumkk. 
Mr.  Hiic.UKs.  Mr.  Sknsknukknnkk.  and 
Mr.  Gkkas. 

The  messatje  also  announced  that  the 
House  disat^rees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5132)  mak- 
inK:  dire  emertjenc.v  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  disaster  assistance  to 
meet  urgent  needs  because  of  calami- 
ties such  as  those  whi<'h  occurred  in 
Los  Anjieles  and  Chicago,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending:  Septeml)er  :W.  1992.  and  for 
other  purposes;  it  at^rees  to  the  con- 
ference askeil  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
atrreeini^  votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  appoints  Mr.  Whittion.  Mr. 
NATCiiKit,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Yatkh.  Mr.  Ohky.  Mr.  Royhal.  Mr.  Bk- 
VILL,  Mr.  MiiKTHA.  Mr.  Tka.xi.kh.  Mr. 
liliHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Dl.XON.  Mr. 
P'AZio,  Mr.  Hkknkk.  Mr.  MiDadk.  Mr. 
Mykhs  of  Indiana.  Mi'.  Couc.Hi.iN.  Mr. 
PUKSKI.L.  Mr.  Ghkkn  of  New  York.  Mr. 
liKWls  of  California,  and  Mr.  Ror.KKs  as 
managers  of  the  conference  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

The  messa^'e  further  announced  that 
the    House    has    passed    the    followintf 


liills,  in  which  it  re(iucsis  the  concm- 
ri;nce  of  the  Senate: 

U  H.  390H.  An  art  to  anieml  the  Historic 
I'reservation  Act  to  authorize  appioprlations 
for  the  Advisoiy  Council  on  Historic  Preser- 
vation, anil  for  other  pur|)oses;  and 

H.K.  1801.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Hisioiii  Preservation  Ait  to  exteml  the  au- 
thorization lor  tiie  Historic  Pre.servation 
Fund. 

The  message  also  annouticr'd  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  followinti  con- 
ciiiM'ent.  resolutions,  in  which  it.  re- 
(luests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  156.  A  concurrent  re.solution 
lOiuerninK'  the  emancipation  of  the  Baha'i 
cooimunitv  of  Iran; 

H.  Con.  Res.  297.  A  concurrent  resolution 
condeinninM  the  Iwinbint;  of  the  Emhassy  of 
Israel  in  Hueiios  Aires; 

H.  Con.  Res.  299.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sen.se  of  the  Congress  rcnard- 
inir  the  Kurds  In  northern  Ira(i:  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  305.  A  concurrent  resolution 
1  omriiendinK  the  people  of  Albania  for  their 
succe.ssful  ilemot  ralic  election,  uiuintf  the 
acceleration  of  market  reforms  In  Altjania. 
uiKlnM  the  President  to  expedite  the  netiotia- 
tion  of  a  commercial  agreement  with  Altja- 
nia. and  urKlni;    -  i->e  ol  aid  to  Albania. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  i-ead  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  3905.  An  act  to  amend  the  Historic 
Pre.servation  Ac-t  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Advi.sorv  Council  on  Historic  Preser- 
vation, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  eneiKV  and  Natural  Resources. 

H.R.  1801.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Historic  Preservation 
Fund:  to  the  Committee  on  Enemy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

The  foUowini^  concurrent  resolutions 
were  read;  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  156.  A  loncurrent  resolution 
ionceiiun>j  the  emancipation  of  the  Baha'i 
community  of  Iran:  to  the  Committee  on 
Forelun  Relations. 

H.  Con.  Res.  297.  A  concurrent  resolution 
condemniiiM  the  bombini;  of  the  Kmliassy  of 
Israel  in  Buenos  Aires;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

H.  Con.  Res.  299.  A  concunent  resolution 
expressinK  the  sense  of  the  Conme.ss  re^ard- 
iHM  the  Kurds  in  northern  Iiau;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

H.  Con.  Res.  305.  A  concurrent  resolution 
comniendinM  the  people  of  Albania  lor  their 
successful  democratic  election.  urkMHK  the 
acceleration  of  market  reforms  in  Albania. 
urtjinK:  the  President  to  expedite  the  netfotia- 
tion  of  a  commercial  agreement  with  Alba- 
nia, and  urKinM  an  Increase  of  aid  to  Albania: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foieiu-n  Relations. 


EXECl 'I  1\  1.    AMI  OTHER 
COM.ML.MC.MiONS 

The  followintr  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  tosjether  with 
accompanyinR  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-3326.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Manatrement  and  Budfret. 


K.\i.  iiiiv.-  t)iiii<-  oi  the  President.  iransmiL 
tinu.  puifiuant  to  law.  a  cumulative  report 
on  budget  rescissions  and  deferrals  dated 
.May  8.  1992:  pursuant  to  the  order  of  January 
:J0.  1975.  as  modified  by  the  order  of  April  11. 
1986;  referred  jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  Committee  on  the  Budt;- 
et.  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition 
,ind  Forestry,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
.Services,  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
iim,  and  Urban  Affairs,  the  Cominitiee  on 
Commerce,  Science  and  Technology,  the 
Committee  on  Enercy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, the  Committee  on  the  Environment 
.iiul  Public  Works,  the  Committee  on  ForeiKii 
Halations,  and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
liiiiiian  Resources. 

EC  :i3'27.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Oeneial  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10,  United  St«ates  Code, 
to  modify  the  reenli.stment  ellRibility  of  cer- 
t.iiln  former  reserve  officers;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

EC  3328.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fen.se.  transmitting,  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  37.  United  States  Code, 
to  aid  certain  members  of  the  uniformed 
.services  who  are  evacuated  from  areas  out- 
side the  United  St,ates.  or  othei'  places  des- 
ignated by  the  President;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC  :«'29.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
Law.  the  annual  report  on  intermaikct  co- 
ordination for  fi.scal  year  1991:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bankintf.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

EC  33:M.  a  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Thrift  Depositor  Protection  Over- 
sight Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  savings  institutions  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  con.servator  or  receiver  under 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  for  fiscal  years 
1993  and  1994:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3331.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, transmittinn.  pursuant  to  law.  notifica- 
tion on  the  extension  of  the  time  period  for 
issuiOM  a  final  decision  by  30  days  in  the 
Commission  in  Ex  Parte  No.  346:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

EC-3332.  A  communication  from  the  Oen- 
eral  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. transmittiiiR,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  an  amendment  to  the  lease  of  the 
Miniopolltan  WashinMton  Airports  to  the 
.Mi'tropolitan  Washinston  Airports  Author- 
ity: to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC  3:J33.  a  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General.  Office  of  LcKislative 
Affairs,  transmitt  inK.  a  draft  of  proposed  Icm- 
islation  to  reauthorize  the  Office  of  Justice 
Proijrams.  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Assist4tnce. 
the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice,  the  Office  of  Ju- 
venile , Justice  and  Delinriuency  Prevention, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC  3334.  A  communication  from  the  .Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
transmit.tinK.  a  draft  of  proposed  leMislation 
to  encouraKe  State  and  local  frovernments  to 
further  identify  and  remove  reffulatory  bar- 
riers to  affortlable  housiny.  to  strengthen  the 
link  between  Federal  housing  a.ssistance  and 
removal  of  regulatory  bariiers.  to  extend  and 
amend  certain  laws  providing  Federal  tax  in- 
centives for  affordable  housing,  and  for  other 
pui'ljoses;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


KC  SSS:>.  A  1  oniniunication  froni  the  Sec 
retAry  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase 
the  limit  on  Federal  matching  funds  avail- 
able for  the  Medicaid  program  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  to  make  Improvements  in  the  lur- 
nishlng  of  and  payment  for  eriuipment  and 
related  supplies  provided  to  Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC  ;J336.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Prospective  Payment  Assessment 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  Medicare  and  the  American 
Health  Care  System;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

EC  :5:i;i7.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legal  Advi.ser  for 
Treaty  Affairs),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  international  agreements 
other  than  treaties  entered  into  by  the  Unit- 
ed .States  in  the  sixty  day  period  prior  to 
May  21.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

p:C  XiiH.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Information  Agency,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  semiannual  report  of 
the  U.SIA  Office  of  the  Inspector  General 
from  October  1.  1991.  through  March  31.  1992; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC  3;5:J9.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  semiannual  report 
of  the  Inspector  General  from  Octotjer  1.  1991. 
through  Mai(  h  31,  1992;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

PX  3;H0.  a  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  for  the  first  half-fiscal 
year  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

KC  3341.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector  General 
and  the  semiannual  report  on  final  action  for 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  from 
October  1.  1991.  through  March  31.  1992;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC  3342.  A  communication  from  the  Public 
Printer  of  the  United  States.  Government 
Printing  Office,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector 
General  on  audits  and  Investigations  cover- 
ing the  6  months  ending  March  31.  1992;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC  3343.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-210  adopted  by  the  Council  on  May 
6.  1992:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3344.  A  communication  fiom  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Ai:t  9-211  adopted  by  the  Council  on  May 
6.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3345.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-212  adopted  by  the  Council  on  May 
6.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

KC  :}346.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC.  Act  9-213  adopte<l  by  the  Council  on  May 
6.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

KC  3.547.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC.  Act  9-214  adopted  by  the  Council  on  May 
6.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmentiil 
Affairs. 

KC-3348.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-215  adopted  by  the  Council  on  May 
6.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3349.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC.  Act  9-217  adopted  by  the  Council  on  May 
6.  1992:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC  3350.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-218  adopted  by  the  Council  on  May 
6.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

KC  3351.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Ai  t  9-219  adopted  by  the  Council  on  May 
6.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3352.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  puisuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-220  adopted  by  the  Council  on  May 
6.  1992:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC  3353.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting,  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  accept  and  utilize  gifts,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC  3354.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Commissioner  of  the  Office  of  Educational 
Research  and  Improvement  (National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics),  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Education  St^itistics  for 
calendar  year  1991:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ijaljorand  Human  Resources. 

EC-;3355.  A  communication  from  the  Public 
Printer,  Government  Printing  Office,  trans- 
mitting, puisuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
of  the  Government  Printing  Office  for  fiscal 
year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


REPORTS  OF  COM.MITTKES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 

were  submitted: 
By  Mr.  BIDEN.  from  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciai.v.  without  amendment: 
S.  1338.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ol  Chi  Hsii  Tsui. 

Jin  Mie  Tsui.  Yin  Whee  Tsui.  Yin  Tao  Tsui. 

and  Yin  Chao  Tsui    Rppt    No   102  293 1. 


INTRODUCTION  OK  BILI..^  .AND 
JOINT  RlvSOLUTIOXS 

The  following'  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  him.self.  Mr.  STK- 

VKNs.  Ms.  MiKLi.sKi,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 

AKAKA.  and  Mi.  McCain): 
S.  2801.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of  1967  to 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  administrative 
review  of  employment  discrimination  claims 
made  by  Federal  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affaii's. 
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S.  2802.  A  bill  lo  extenil  the  authorization 
of  the  Commission  on  Interstate  Chilil  Sup- 
port and  the  deadline  for  the  Commission's 
Report  to  ConKress;  considered  and  passed. 
By  Mr   GRAHAM 

S.  2803.  A  bill  to  mitlKate  the  adverse  ef 
facts  on  defense  workers  and  defense  con- 
tractors of  reductions  In  defense  spendinKi  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  herself  ami 
Mr.  K.ASTKNi 

8.  2804.  A  bill  to  establish  a  piOKiam  to 
provide  technical  assistance  lo  employers 
and  labor  unions,  in  onler  to  assist  in  prepar 
InK  the  workplace  to  employ  women  In 
appronticeable  occupations  and  other  non 
traditional  occuijations.  ami  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ijaboi-  and 
iluman  Resources, 

By  Mr.  LIEBEHMAN 

S.  2805.  A  bill  to  strengthen  United  States 
laws  to  enforce  economic  embar>roes  against 
foreiKii  countries  pursuant  to  a  dei  iaration 
of  national  emergency  or  United  Nations  Sc 
curlty  Council  measures,  and  for  other  pur 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  GORE 

S.  2806.  A  bill  to  establish  a  promam  to  en 
sure  nondi.scriminatory  compliance  with  en- 
vironmental, health,  and  sal'ety  laws  anil  to 
ensure  eiiual  protection  of  the  public  health; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By   Mr    BINGAMAN   (for   himself.   Mr. 
RiKOi.K.  and  Mi .  Rikkkkki.i.kid 

S.  2807.  A  bill  lo  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  require  additional  information  with 
respect  to  the  report  on  trade  a>rreements 
and  national  trade  policy  nKeiida;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance 


HTATEMKN'l'.S  ON   INl'lioDUCKD 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RKSOLUTIONS 

By   Mr.  GLKNN  (for  him.self.  Mr. 

S'l'KVKN.S.      M.S.      MlK|l|..SKI.      Mr. 

Simon,     Mr.     Akaka.     iuid     Mr 

McCain): 
S.  2801.  A  1)111  to  amend  titU-  VII  of 
tlu;  Civil  Rinht.s  Act  of  I96J  and  tlu>  Ak't- 
Di.srrimination  In  Kmploymfnt  Act  of 
1967  to  improvi-  thi-  offei-tivencs.s  of  ad- 
ministiativc  icvicw  of  fniplo.vmont  dis- 
crimination claims  madi-  by  Kcihrral 
emplo.yec's,  and  for  othei'  purposfs;  lo 
the  Committee  on  Oovi'rnnicntal  Af- 
fairs. 

rKDKHAI.  KMI'I.OVKK  KAIHNK.SS  ACT  OK  ISfrj 

Mr.  GLKNN.  Mr.  Pifsident,  I  rise 
toda.v  to  intitxliice  lejjislation  which  is 
dt'sitfnetl  to  fix  pi'ohlem.s  in  thi-  Knual 
Kmployment  Opportunity  comiilaint 
s.vstem.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senators  Stkvkn.s.  Mikiii.ski  Senator 
MiKUi-SKi  ia  on  the  floor  Simon. 
Akaka,  and  McCain  be  added  as  origi- 
nal oosponsors  to  this  lejjislation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDKNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  GliKNN  .Mr.  President,  last  May 
16  and  attain  on  October  Zi.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs,  which 
I  chair,  held  hearintjs  on  the  KKO  com- 
plaint system.  We  heard  compelling 
testimony  from  several  witnesses  who 


t^ave  first  hand  accounts  of  the  flaws  in 
the  system. 

We  heard  from  Donald  Rochon,  a 
foi-mer  FBI  a*rent,  who  k'ave  an  elo- 
quent account  of  the  4'/'2  years  he  spent 
ti-.yinK  to  dtet  the  system  to  respond  to 
his  request  for  relief  from  the  racist 
situation  confrontintr  him  in  the  FBI. 
To  say  the  system  failed  him  would  be 
a  j?ross  unilerstatement.  In  fact,  the 
person  who  was  chai'ged  with  deciding' 
his  fate  was  also  named  in  his  com- 
plaint. So,  he  was  in  effect  askinjc  the 
very  people  for  relief  who  were  impli- 
cated in  the  complaint.  The  FBI  in  in- 
vestiK'atin>f  itself,  held  it.self  blameless. 
That  is  the  outcome  of  most  of  the 
cases  in  the  Federal  a>,'encies. 

Vii'k'inia  Delj^'ado  ran  into  much  the 
same  pi()l)lcm.  She  was  an  K^;o  coun- 
selor in  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
and  the  system  attain  failed  when  she 
tried  to  seek  some  sort  of  redress  fnnn 
the  environment  that  she  considered  to 
be  hostile  and  sexist.  Five  .years  after 
she  filed  the  suit  5  .years.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent the  U.S.  District  Court  atjreed 
with  her  that  she  was  dealt  with  un 
faii'ly.  However,  in  retaliation  for  her 
complaint,  she  was  fired.  The  super- 
visor, who  wa.s  found  to  have  illck'all.v 
created  a  hostile  environment,  was 
later  promoted  and  became  one  of  the 
Navy's  top  experts  in  sexual  harass- 
ment. 

Other  witnesses  were  equally  as  in- 
formative to  the  committee  and.  not 
surprisinnl.v  their  case  histories  were 
very  siinilar  in  tone  and  context.  I 
could  tro  on  and  on  with  different  (ex- 
amples we  had  and  some  of  the  testi- 
mon.y  we  had,  but  I  will  not  do  that 
this  mornink'  in  the  interest  of  time. 

I  believe  this  leu'islation  will  move  us 
towai-d  a  s.vstem  that  will  be  fair  and 
responsive  to  the  individual  emplo.yee. 
instead  of  favorinj,'  the  ai;ency. 

The  Federal  Hmployee  Fairness  Act 
will  provide  the  statutory  base  for  re- 
visiiiK  procedures  that  jjovei-n  the  proc- 
ess of  KKO  claims,  a  process  which  has 
not  bt?en  revised  since  1972. 

First,  this  let^islation  would  take 
at,'encies  out  of  the  business  of  judgint; 
themselves.  It  would  transfer  the  au- 
thorit.v  for  determininjr  the  merits  of 
KEO  claims  from  the  airencies  asainst 
which  the  claims  have  tieen  filed  to  the 
KKOC.  an  itulependent  au'ency  with  ex- 
pertise in  invest inatinj;  and  evaluating 
employinent  discrimination  claims. 
Recentl.v.  Federal  aKen(;ies  were  72 
times  more  likely  to  adopt  findinjjs  of 
"no  discrimination  "  than  of  "discrimi- 
nation" as  leached  by  KKOC  adminis- 
trative judtres  in  cases  tried  befoi-e 
them.  Oi)viously,  every  case  is  not  a 
perfect  case,  but  72  times  more  likely? 
This  bill  would  end  this  inecjuit.y. 

Mr.  Piesident,  the  staff  of  the  Gov- 
einmenlal  Affairs  Ccjnmiittee  has  I'e- 
ceived  man.v  items  of  mail  detailini^ 
case  after  case  of  a>,'en(^ies  conductint? 
their  own  investiu'ations  with  predict- 
able results. 


Second,  this  legislation  would  elimi- 
nate duplication  in  the  processing  of 
KKO  claims.  The  bill  would  eliminate 
the  duplication  that,  currently  occurs 
when  more  than  I'JO  different  agencies 
each  investigate  claims  and  attempt  to 
keep  their  FiKO  staff  trained  in  the  lat- 
est legal  developments  by  transferring 
to  the  P^KOC  the  authority  for  ensuring 
that  claims  ai'e  properly  investigated 
and  adjudicated.  The  agencies  would 
still  retain  critical  responsibilities  for 
counseling  <-omplainants.  attempting 
to  resolve  the  claims  and  gathering  rel- 
evant records.  But.  the  bill  would 
greatly  increase  the  accountability  for 
managing  the  processing  of  F3K0  claims 
by  placing  principal  responsibilit.y  in 
one  a>;eni:.v.  not  all  over  the  lot,  not 
spread  all  over  Government,  not  in  the 
many  agencies  that  now  deal  with  it. 

In  fact,  in  a  report  issued  by  the  G.AO 
entitled  Agencies  Kstimated  Costs  toi- 
Counseling  and  Processing  Discrimina- 
tion Complaints,  we  may  actually  save 
money  b.v  consolidating  the  complaint 
process  in  a  single  agency. 

Further,  Mr.  Piesident,  the  bill 
would  impose  strict  time  limitations 
on  the  complainants,  the  Federal  agen- 
cies against  which  claims  have  been 
filed,  and  the  KKOC  which  would  adju- 
dicate the  claims.  This  action  will 
greatl.v  redutre  the  inhumane  dela.ys 
currently  confronting  the  parties  to 
Federal  sector  KKO  claims.  In  fiscal 
year  1990.  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  figures  are  available,  the  aver- 
age time  to  fully  adjudicate  KEO 
t;laims  in  the  P'ederal  sector  was  338 
days,  rather  than  the  recommended  180 
liays.  Listen  to  some  of  t  hese  other  fig- 
ures. Some  agencies  process  the  claims 
much  more  slowl.v.  such  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  of  all  places,  which 
averaged  811  da.vs.  And  the.v  are  sup- 
posed to  have  these  things  done  in  180 
days  to  deal  fairly  with  people.  That  is 
well  over  2  .years:  and  the  Department 
of  State  which  averaged  1.134  days,  or 
over  3  years  to  adjudicate  complaints. 
That  is  intolerable. 

Under  existing  law.  the  complainant 
must  file  his  or  her  KEO  claim  within 
30  days.  Often,  this  stringent  time 
limit  does  not  allow  the  Federal  em- 
ployee to  determine  if  a  <;laim  should 
l>e  filed.  The  Federal  Employee  P^iir- 
ness  Act  which  we  introdu(~ed  toda.v 
would  extend  the  time  within  which 
EEO  claims  can  be  filed  from  30  days, 
at  present,  to  180  days,  which  is  cur- 
nmtly  available  in  the  private  sector, 
affording  P'ederal  employees  time  to 
think  Ijefore  they  must  act. 

The  bill  would  provide  P'ederal  em- 
ployees who  eventually  prevail  in  the 
system  with  interest  on  their  awards  of 
back  pay  to  compensate  for  dela.v.  just 
a.s  emplo.yees  in  the  private  sector  have 
recovered  for  .years. 

Another  feature  of  the  liill  is  that  it 
ensures  that  hearings  will  be  based  on 
a  complete  and  fair  record.  The  bill 
would    provide    the    parties    with    the 
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iiK'tii  lo  conduct  limited  discovery  ol 
each  other's  position  an<l  authorize  the 
administrative  judges  lo  (nisure  that 
the  i-ecord  is  complete.  Hearings  would 
be  based  largely  on  a  record  compiled 
by  the  parties,  with  assistance  from 
the  judges  where  a  party  needs  assist- 
ance and  not.  as  is  the  current  prac- 
tice, on  a  record  largely  prepared  from 
investigations  that  the  agencies  con- 
duct themselves. 

The  legislation  further  provides  these 
.same  procedural  improvements  to  vic- 
tims of  ane  discrimination.  The  bill 
would  amend  the  Age  Discrimination 
in  Employment  Act  to  adopt  the  same 
pr(xcdural  improvements  that  would 
1)1^  made  to  title  VII.  In  addition,  the 
bill  would  allow  emplo.yees  to  file  with- 
in the  same  2-year  period  that  is  avail- 
able to  emplo.yees  in  the  private  .sector. 
And  finally,  it  simplifies  and  stream- 
lines the  proce.ssing  of  mixed  cases 
where  civil  service  and  employment 
discrimination  claims  are  mixed  to- 
gether. Riither  than  the  current  system 
that  reiiuires  Federal  employees  with 
mixed  cases  to  pursue  a  multiyear  lab- 
yrinth, the  bill  would  permit  Federal 
employees  to  choose  from  several, 
greatly  simplified  procedures  for  proc- 
essing their  claims. 

Because  of  the  concerns  raised  by  the 
managers  and  supervisors  of  some  P^ed- 
eral  agencies,  my  bill  will  include  due 
process  protection  for  those  who  are  in 
fact  found  by  an  administrative  judge 
to  be  a  discriminating  official. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  not  a  lot  we 
can  do  for  those  Federal  employees 
who  have  suffered  under  the  past  sys- 
tem, but  maybe  we  can  do  something 
about  future  complaints  and  make  this 
process  better  where  the  basic  issue  is 
one  of  fairness.  And  that  is  it.  Many 
people  have  suffered  under  the  past 
system  but  we  can  do  something  about 
these  future  complaints. 

If  ever  a  bureaucratic  system  cried 
out  for  change,  this  one  does. 

It  is  appropriate  for  me  in  my  capac- 
ity as  chairman  of  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  to  thank  the  many 
Government  emplo.yees  who  have 
shared  their  experiences  with  us.  They 
showed  considerable  guts  in  just  com- 
ing forward  to  tell  us  about  their  par- 
ticular position  and  situation. 

According  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. Charles  Bowsher  of  the  GAO.  the 
Federal  Government  needs  to  invest  in 
its  human  i-esources.  We  can  ill  affoid 
to  lower  the  quality  and  morale  of  oui 
Federal  work  force  through  the  tactics 
of  discrimination  and  delay  that  have 
been  all  too  prevalent  in  this  particu- 
lar situation.  My  Federal  Kmployee 
Fairness  Act  will  help  to  right  existing 
wrongs  in  the  KKO  complaint  process. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
with  my  colleague.  Senator  John 
Gl.KNN.  to  introduce  this  very  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation,  the  Federal 
Employee  Fairness  Act  of  1992. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  on  his  leadership  on 


(IcaiiiiL;  with  I  he  issue  (M"  sc.xual  hara.ss- 
ir.itit  wit  inn  !-"(<ieral  employment  and 
also  (IcUiiii:  with  the  issue  of  sexual 
harassiiicni  in  the  U.S.  military,  .is 
well  .is  111  the  I'.S  niilitary  service 
,1'  adcniH-s 

()!i  th.-  issue  (;!'  sexual  liara.ssmenl. 
Si-ruuoi  C.LKNN  h.is  shown  that  he  ccr- 
t.tinly  has  i  h(  ruht  stuff  to  deal  with 
tills  irnist  i)!'fssin!,'  issue. 

Mr  i'rt'SKicni.  it  is  critical  that  we 
loiifct  the  I  (iiniilaint  systeni  at  the 
KKOC  ami  in  lin  ii  tiow.  There  is  a  re- 
volt going  on  within  the  United  States 
of  America  on  the  issue  of  sexual  har- 
assment, and  we  see  that  the  United 
.States  of  America  and  its  people  do  not 
want  the  status  quo  of  the  way  victims 
ofsexu.il  iiaiassment  have  been  treated 
in  the  iiast  They  w.mt  it  to  be  treated 
seriously  and  tliey  want  it  to  be  treat- 
ed in  a  timely  way 

If  you  talk  to  the  victims  of  sexual 
haiassment  the  way  I  have,  they  will 
often  tell  you  they  were  victimized  by 
both  the  event  in  which  they  have  been 
abused  and  then  subsequently  they 
have  been  abused  by  the  very  .system 
that  they  turn  to  lor  lulp.  The  system 
is  neither  t  inici.y  on  it  .iiid  certainly  is 
not  complaint  friendly. 

This  bill  is  an  important  step  in  the 
right,  direction.  It  will  give  agency 
heads  the  right  to  impose  sanctions 
against  persons  who  have  engaged  in 
sexual  haiassment.  whether  they  be 
managers,  supeivisors,  or  coworkers. 

.Ml  President,  as  we  enter  into  this 
deljatc  once  again  1  know  that  I  do 
not  like  the  term  "sexual  harassment" 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  it  gives 
the  full  impact  of  what  it  means  to  a 
person  who  must  endure  this  t.vpe  of 
abuse.  .And  make  no  mistake  about  it. 
it  is  abuse.  It  is  as  abusive  as  a  phys- 
ical blow.  Sexual  harassment  is  really 
a  form  of  sexual  imttery.  It  is  a  form  of 
sexual  humiliation.  It  is  a  form  of  deg- 
radation. For  tho.se  people  who  endure 
this  type  of  abuse,  this  legislation  is 
crucial. 

Mr.  President.  I  serve  on  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  Board  of  Visitors.  I 
was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
being  on  a  board  of  inciuiry  where  alle- 
gations of  sexual  harassment  took 
place  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

I  worked  very  hard  to  say  that  sexual 
harassment  would  not  be  tolerated  by 
officers  and  now  it's  time  we  said  the 
same  to  the  rest  of  the  P'ederal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  worked  to  clear  up  the  mess  with 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  now  I 
want  to  join  with  Senator  Gi.knn  to 
clear  up  this  mess  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  durini:  the  Clarence 
Thomas  hearings,  wc  heard  a  lot  of 
talk  across  this  United  States  of  .Amer- 
ica on  the  i.ssue  of  sexual  humiliation. 
Now  it  is  time  to  take  that  talk  and 
put  it  into  action  because  the  time  has 
passed  and  the  American  people  cer- 
tainly have  not  forgotten. 
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The  Clarence  Thomas-Anita  Hill 
hearings  have  left  an  indelible  mark  on 
the  psyche  of  the  American  people.  And 
why  "  I^ecause  at  that  time,  we  saw  a 
woman  who  was  treated  in  a  way  that 
sends  a  wrong  and  dangerous  message 
to  all  women -that  for  those  women 
who  are  subjected  lo  sexual  humilia- 
tion and  want  to  fight  back  or  think 
about  taking  the  stand  for  herself,  the 
message  was  this:  Do  not  accuse  any- 
body no  matter  what  he  does  or  you  are 
going  to  become  accused. 

The  message  is  this:  Our  courage  in 
coming  forward  will  be  met  with  sus- 
picion and  scorn  and  with  unproven 
and  unsupported  charges  against  the 
very  victims  themselves,  about  us 
lieing  opportunists  or  even  mentally 
unbalanced. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  of 
America  went  through  a  very  impor- 
tant lesson  on  sexual  harassment.  If  we 
do  not  pass  this  legislation,  the  Senate 
will  once  again  flunk  the  course.  Vic- 
tims who  have  the  courage  to  stand  up 
and  say.  no.  this  is  not  right,  should 
not  be  treated  as  if  they  themselves 
were  the  villains.  This  is  where  the 
process  has  failed.  If  you  have  talked 
to  the  victims  of  abuse  the  way  I  have. 
they  will  tell  you  as  I  said,  they  are 
often  doubly  victimized;  First,  they  are 
victimized  by  that  event,  and  then  by 
the  system. 

This  legislation  will  help  change  all 
of  that.  This  bill  will  address  s.vstem- 
atic  problems  and  the  KKOC  complaint 
system  itself.  It  will  establish  time- 
tables for  agencies  to  respond  to  com- 
plaints. No  longer  will  they  be  able  to 
put  it  under  the  rug  or  hope  the  com- 
plainant will  go  away,  and  at  the  same 
time,  even  place  the  complainant  at 
risk  because  very  often  when  you  fol- 
low a  complaint  you  stay  in  the  same 
situation  with  the  same  boss  of  which 
you  are  being  accused.  It  is  like  being 
locked  in  a  back  alle.v  with  someone 
who  is  about  to  mug  you  and  say  wait 
until  your  trial  comes  up. 

We  cannot  tolerate  this.  And  we  will 
allow  emplo.yees  more  time  to  file  their 
complaints  because  we  know  when  you 
are  a  victim  of  sexual  battery  you  need 
lime  to  deal  with  your  own  feelings,  to 
gather  the  courage  to  undergo  this  or- 
deal of  the  complaint  itself.  It  gives 
the  agency  head  the  right  to  impose 
sanctions  against  those  who  harass  or 
discriminate  against  their  employees. 

.Mr.  President,  during  the  Thomas- 
Hill  hearings,  my  phones  were  flooded 
by  phone  calls  from  women  who  suf- 
fered similar  experiences,  and  under- 
went great  trauma. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  also  been  ap- 
proached pensonally  by  men  who  tell 
me  what  it  is  like  to  hear  of  the  sorrow 
of  the  women  they  love  who  have  been 
victimized  by  harassment. 

I  heard  husbands  talk  to  me  about 
what  their  wives  endured  at  work.  I 
have  fathers  share  with  me  swelling  up 
with  anger  as  they   talked  about  how 
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tJiH.v  t.iiiMl  to  «ivr  llii'ir  (lauKhteis  the 
best,  eciui'iilimi  so  they  lould  compete 
in  II  world  only  to  lie  l)at,ton>(l  ihiou^'h 
sexual  innuendo  and  harassment  at.  the 
woi'kplaie. 

What,  did  those  men  tell  me?  They 
told  me  how  powerless  they  felt  to  de- 
fend the  woman  they  loved  against  the 
very  system  she  would  have  ha<l  to 
turn  to  in  order  to  he  protected .  Often 
they  said  to  theii-  wives  nv  to  their 
daujfhters.  •'Don't  u'<>  ahead  with  it:  it.'s 
just  not  worth  what,  will  happen  to 
you." 

Mr.  I'residi-nl.  they  turned  to  nu-  and 
said.  ".Senator  Mikiii..ski.  anylhinn  you 
can  do  to  change  the  law.  to  empower 
the  victim,  to  Kive  them  an  oppoi- 
tunit.y  to  pre.seni  their  complaint,  to 
make  sure  they  are  not  treated  as  the 
victim,  ifo  for  it  hocrause  we  need  your 
help." 

\ir.  I^iesi<lent,  if  I  i  an  help  it.  with 
this  legislation,  I  will  ,see  that  the 
process  is  chanpced  so  that,  people  feel 
that  the  .system  woi'ks  for  them  an<l 
not  atrainst.  them.  I  fi>el  vei'y  stront,'l.v 
about  this,  and  I  want  to  concluile  l)y 
sa.yint;  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
send  a  message  to  victims  ev(>rywhere 
and  to  those  who  work  in  Federal  serv- 
i<re  that  on  the  issue  of  .sexual  harass- 
ment, the  United  States  of  America 
wants  to  ensure  that  the  silence  on 
sexual  hai'a.ssment  is  broken  and  that 
this  lenislat.ion  will  bcu'in  to  correct, 
the  wroriKs  of  the  very  system  itself. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  .Mr.  President.  I  rise- 
today  to  join  my  collcaj^ue.  Senatoi' 
Gi.KNN.  in  supf)ort  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployee Fairness  Ait  of  l!t!)'2.  a  hill  to  ad- 
dress the  shortcomings  in  our  present 
equal  employment  opportunity  com- 
plaint process. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  sexual  dis- 
crimination came  to  the  forefront  this 
past  summer  during'  the  coitfirmatioti 
hearinij  of  Supreme  Court  .Justice  Clar- 
ence Thomas.  Americans  came  to  rec- 
oirnize  that  sexual  and  lacial  discrimi- 
nation continue  to  pervade  the  work- 
phure,  while  millions  of  women  and  mi- 
noi'ities  struHnle  to  overcome  discrimi- 
nation on  the  job. 

Thousands  of  the.se  individuals  are 
Federal  employees,  nu-n  and  women 
who  work  for  their  countiw  a  counli-y 
that  claims  to  ensure  freedom  and  lib- 
erty for  all.  a  country  that  piohibils 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  ra<  e,  aue 
and  trtMider.  Howevei',  we  have  found 
that  Federal  at,'-encies  have  broken  this 
promise  with  its  emplovi>es.  Far  too 
many  women  and  minorities  labor 
under  a  "ulass  ceilinf^,"  an  invisible 
barrier  be.vond  whi<'h  they  will  never 
rise. 

How  can  we  expect  the  private  sector 
to  succt^ssfully  en«l  discrimination 
when  we  in  Go  vein  men  t  seem  to  fail. 
This  is  a  problem  which  affects  us  all, 
and  one  which  the  Senate  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  addressed  (iul■in^,'  he.ir- 
injfs  on  discrimination  in  the  Federal 
woikplace. 


The  current  complaint  system  em- 
ployed liy  the  F(iual  F,mplovment  Op- 
portunity Commission  IKHOCj  is  "nei- 
ther effective  nor  efficient,"  accordintf 
to  the  General  Accountintr  Offici-, 
which  has  recommended  improvements 
to  EF;oC  guidelines.  The  current  proc- 
ess po.ssesses  an  inherent  conflict  of  in- 
terest when  the  accused  aireni'v  is  al- 
lowed to  investigate  its  own  claims.  In 
addition,  agency  staff  assiuned  to  pio- 
vide  Kl'.OC  seivices  are  often  inad- 
e(|uaii'lv  trained  and  often  perform 
FKOC  responsibilities  on  a  part-lime 
basis.  The  commitment,  by  the  ajjencies 
to  ensure  e(|ual  employment  opportuni- 
ties is  simply  inadenuate.  This  is  read- 
ily apparent  when  you  consider  the 
lime  it  takes  for  at!<;ncies  to  pi'ocess  a 
complaint.  For  instance,  in  1990.  the 
Department  of  Stati"  had  112  pending' 
complaints  which,  on  averiuxe.  took 
1.131  days  to  process.  The  Nuclear  \H)k- 
ulatory  Commi.ssion  had  einht  com- 
plaints, which  took,  on  average,  over  2 
years  to  proces.s. 

Durini,'  the  hearings,  the  committee 
h<'arii  the  |>«-rsonaI  expt;riences  from 
former  and  current  Federal  emplo.vees. 
These  vici  ims  found  the  same  inaction, 
frustration,  aiul  retaliation  experi- 
enced by  thousands  of  other  Federal 
employees  who  file  discrimination 
complaints  each  year.  The  legislation 
introduced  l).v  Chairman  Gl.KNN  seeks 
to  correct  this  injustice.  It  is  a  com- 
prehensive approach  toward  fair  and 
eiiual  justice. 

The  bill  introduced  today  would  es- 
tablish a  timetable  ftn'  at,'encies  to  re- 
spond to  employees'  complaints.  As  I 
stated  before,  many  employees  who  file 
discrimination  complaints  must  often 
wait  .several  years  before  even  reeeiv- 
invf  an  initial  decision  from  the  atjency. 
The  bill  also  increases  the  statute  of 
limitations  for  filintr  a  complaint  to  180 
days.  This  will  allow  the  individual  to 
a.ssess  all  available  options  tiefore  pro- 
ccedlnf?  with  a  discrimination  com- 
plaint. Under  the  curient  .system,  a 
person  is  uiven  \V\  days  in  which  to  sub- 
mit a  c<implaint.  Often,  this  does  not 
adeciuately  allow  an  individual  to  com- 
pletel.v  assess  the  situation  before 
making  a  complaint. 

The  bill  makes  a  crucial  change  to 
the  current  process  by  prohibiting  re- 
prisals against  an  employee  who  files  a 
complaint.  Curi-ently.  complaints  of  re- 
taliation equal.  oi-  even  exceed,  the 
amount  of  original  discrimination. 
(r<miplaints.  And  all  loo  often  many  of 
the  accuse<l  individuals  face  little  or  no 
penalty  for  their  illegal  actions.  The 
bill  tjives  heads  of  agencies  the  ri^rht  to 
impose  sanctions  a>,'ainst  an  individual 
who  is  found  to  have  en^aKed  in  dis- 
criminatory practices. 

Most  importantly,  the  proposal  will 
eliminatt-  tht;  conllict  of  interest  in  I  he 
current  process.  Under  the  proposal,  all 
investitsMlive  authoiity  will  b(;  ^Jiven  to 
the  EKOC.  It  also  provides  administra- 
tive law  judges  the  authorit.v  to  ensure 


that  a  complete  unbiased  case  record 
for  review  is  presented. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Employee 
Fairness  Act  of  H>92  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  we  will  build  a  sti'onM' 
EEOC  .system  where  all  oui-  Federal 
employees  are  assured  that  they  will  be 
judf^ed  on  merit  alone.  It  must  be  a 
home  in  which  racial,  at^e  and  k'ender 
discrimination  will  not  be  tolerated. 
Only  wh«'n  our  F(>deral  family  is  secure 
in  this  kn()wledt,'e.  and  every  effort  is 
made  to  provide  a  supportive  environ- 
ment in  whi<'h  we  woi'k.  can  we  then 
help  our  counterparts  in  the  private 
sector. 

Let  me  thank  the  chairman  for  his 
leadership  in  this  area,  and  ask  m.y  crol- 
lea^ues  to  join  us  in  support  of  the 
Federal  Employee  Fairness  Act  of  IW2. 


My  Mr.  GRAHAM: 
S.  2803.  A  bill  to  mit  it,'ate  the  adver.se 
effects  on  defense  workers  and  defense 
contractors  of  reductions  in  defense 
spending;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  TransjKjrtation. 

DKKKNSK  WOHKKHS  KCONOMIC  HKINVF.STMKNT 

Acrr 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  lej^islation  which  ad- 
dresses sweeping  world  changes  and  the 
impact  those  changes  will  have  on  the 
men  an<l  women  of  this  countr.y  who 
have  served  in  the  defense  of  America. 

Tho.se  loyal  and  committed  citizens 
now  face  possible  unemplo.yment  as  we 
reduce  defense  spendini,'. 

Congressman  .Iim  Hacchus  of  Florida. 
wh(j  is  joinint'  me  in  this  effort,  is  in 
troducinjj   identical   letjislation   in   the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Our  IcKislation  provides  a  blueprint 
for  action.  What  art;  we  tryinti  to 
achieve  with  this  legislation'? 

We  want  to  replace  the  defense  jobs 
we  will  lose    every  one  of  them. 

We  want  to  u'o  further  and  actuall.v 
exjiiind  the  overall  number  of  Kood-pay- 
inir  jobs  for  American  woi-keis. 

We  want  to  improve  our  global  com- 
ix-t  itiveness  by  sparking  innovation 
anil  creativity  in  the  workplace. 

These  are  our  objectives.  These  arc 
►joals  which  we  can  achieve.  Hut  to  do 
so  we  must  act  now,  we  must  act  intel- 
ligently and  creatively  to  spend  the 
dollars  we  .save  as  we  reduce  defense; 
spendinu'. 

Delay  will  cost  us  important  com- 
petitive opportunities  and  result  in  a 
painful  transition  for  our  defense  work- 
ei's. 

.Mr.  President,  accordinir  to  a  Feb- 
ruary 1992  report  l)y  the  Contjre.ssional 
Office  of  Technolou.v  Assessment 
(OTA),  the  United  States  <;an  expect  to 
lo.se  an  estimated  2.5  million  defense- 
related  jobs  from  1991  to  2001,  an  aver- 
at,'e  of  250,000  a  year. 

The  decline  could  be  uneven,  accord- 
int,'  to  OT.^,  with  steep  drops  in  short 
time  periods,  makint^  adjustment  even 
moie  difficult. 

Measured  in  consUint  dollars,  U.S. 
defense  siiendinf;  in  1990  was  at  an  ex- 


inmely  hitfh  level  by  historical  stami 
ards     nearly  as  hiuh  a.'^  .it    \]\v  pi-.ik  <it 
the  Vietnam  war.  the  OTA  n  poii.-- 

Mi  I'ri'siderit.  we  cuuld  lie  in  Un-  ,i 
. '  I  \-  painful  period  unlr.s.<  we  slar! 
planning,'  now.  This  i.s  not  a  problcjii 
that  is  K'oint,"^  to  disappear. 

Hut  it  need  not  become  an  over- 
whelminti^  crisis.  In  fact,  we  can  create 
opportunities  with  (iefen.se  savings  that 
could  both  improve  our  competitive- 
ness and  increase  the  supply  of  t^ood, 
well-pa.vini^  jobs  over  the  loni^-term. 

A  number  of  States  California. 
Texas.  V'iixinia.  New  Yink.  Connecti- 
cut and  my  .Slate  of  P'loiida  have  al- 
read.y  Ijeen  hard  hit  by  defense  cut- 
backs. Florida,  for  example,  is  the 
fourth  lar^^est  State  in  defense-related 
employment.  Ac(;ordinH:  to  the  P'lorida 
Department  of  Commerce,  our  .State 
could  lose  12,000  jobs  ainiuallv  in  each 
of  the  next  b  years. 

Pratt  &  Whitney,  which  employs  (J.IOO 
jieople  deviMopintr  military  jet  en^'incs 
and  space  products  in  northern  Palm 
Beach  County,  has  already  eliminated 
:  'H)()  jobs  durini^  the  past  12  months. 

other  States  face  just  as  serious  or 
even  more  critical  adjustment  prob- 
lems. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing:  toda.y  is  an 
action  plan  to  create  jobs  and  strentjth- 
en  our  economic  competitiveness. 

First,  our  letrislation  establishes  an 
economic  reinvestment  council  that 
will  supervise  reinvestmi>nt  initiatives. 
The  council  will  be  our  f^uarantee  that 
the  Federal  Government  responds 
quickly  to  the  transition  needs  of  each 
and  every  State  affected  by  defense 
spendinK^  reductions. 

We  back  this  (commitment  up  with 
resources.  We  would  authorize  the 
Council  with  more  than  S2  billion  to 
help  States  promote  economic  develop- 
ment, job  Mfrowth.  education  and  re- 
trainint;,  technolotry  transfer  and  tech- 
nolotty  infrastructure. 

Where  will  this  money  come  from'.'  It 
will  come  I'rom  the  over  $1  billion  in 
defense  dollars  we  anticipate  .savinj^  as 
we  reduce  military  spending'. 

.Second,  we  direct  the  President  to 
develop  and  carry  out  a  prot^ram  to  as- 
sist advanced  technolotr.v  projects  to 
improve  the  Nation's  technology  infra- 
structure. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  interesting:  that 
one  of  the  initial  impetuses  for  the 
space  program  was  to  provide  alter- 
native uses  for  the  technolojx  th.ii  had 
been  developed  in  Woilil  W.is  11  and 
later  in  the  Korean  war  and  which  w,i.-< 
potentially  noiiif,'  fo  be  a  wasting;  na- 
tional resource.  We  took  that  oppor- 
tunity in  the  1960's  and  converted  it  to 
one  of  America's  (greatest  techno- 
loirical  achicvi'mrnt.s. 

We  have  Mnui.ii  (ippmi  uiiii  ics  in  the 
I'iMO's  in  area.s  such  as  hii,'h-spoed  rail 
1 1  .uisporlation.  in  areas  of  environ- 
mental piotection.  in  medical  tecdi- 
nolo'^y.  to  take  the  advanc(>s  that  we 
have    made,    advances    i.pin    whb  li    \\f 
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have  .'^pt'iit  billions  of  (iollars,  .md  .is- 
.si.st  111  tr.insiiion  oi  those  to  civilian 
.ipplu  .It  ion. 

'Diiid.  we  establish  an  Office  of 
Tiainnm  Oversi^^ht  ami  .•\(iministration 
in  till-  Department  of  Defense  to  over- 
Mo  I'-irainint;  activities  for  elii-nhle 
einplovi'cs. 

Ml,  I'lesKii-nt.  out  area  that,  1  liope 
will  lie  explored  is  the  issue  of  how  to 
facilitate  the  ir.msition  of  highly- 
trained  militaiy  peisonnel  into  the  ci- 
vilian fiolil,  .-Xs  ,in  example:  Althoutrh 
today  many  St. Ues  ,tnd  school  districts 
are  sutferin^,'  budgetary  constraints 
that  are  causin^r  resli'ictions.  even  lay- 
offs, of  professional  educators,  we  know 
that  America  is  (.rointr  to  re(iuire  an  ex- 
panded pool  of  tcrhniially  I  i)ini)(^t  em 
and  proficient  teai  heis.  (Jne  .irea  in 
which  that  pool  could  be  fed  would  be 
from  thosi^  persons  who  have  already 
h,id  expenence  i!i  'he  military,  who 
liave  h.tii  extensive  educational  and 
trainiirj  ivn  k!j:i'ounds.  to  now  come  to 
the  service  of  our  schools. 

In  th(>  State  of  Floi'ida  we  started 
several  years  auio  with  the  Pcnsacola 
Naval  .All'  .st.it  ion  ami  tiie  University 
of  West  Flori(ia  m  .»  profiram  of  assisl- 
intr  personnel,  prior  to  their  separation 
from  the  Navy,  to  prepare  themselves 
to  become  classroom  teachers.  That  is 
one  example  of  many  opportunities 
which  I  hope  the  Office  of  Trainint,' 
OversiM'ht  and  .Ailininist  ration  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  would  direct  its 
.iit(.'ntion  to. 

Fourth,  we  authorize  the  Department 
of  Comm(>rce  to  (;nter  into  cooperative 
at,M'eements  with  United  .States  busi- 
nesses interested  in  demonstratinfi: 
commeicial  potential  of  cuttint^  edt^e 
technolotjy 

Fiftli.  we  require  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  reexamine  its  product  speci- 
fications to  ease  dual  military-civilian 
product  use. 

.\lr.  President.  I  recently  spent  a  day 
workini;  ,<t  ,i  defense  plant,  in  Daytona 
Beach,  I'l.  which  produces  simulators. 
These  simulators  are  used  primarily 
foi'  the  Air  Force  and  Army,  particu- 
larly in  aviation  applications.  I  asked 
to  what  decree  these  simulators  could 
also  be  used  for  civilian,  for  non- 
military,  traininti  purposes.  The  an- 
swer was.  "very  limited."  The  reason: 
Because  the  hiirhly  specific  specifica- 
tions which  the  military  requires 
makes  it  difficult  for  a  firm  to  produce 
on  the  same  assembly  line  in  an  effi- 
(•ient  method  for  t)oth  the  military  and 
the  civilian  markets. 

Ceit.iinly  th(Me  are  areas  in  which 
mi  lit, try  specifications  must  b(;  sifrnifi- 
cantly  diffeieni  ih.ui  civilian.  But  I  be- 
lieve the  Di'part  nient  of  Defense  should 
be  retiuired  i(j  demonstrate  that  those 
difforeni  es  m  spei  ifjcations  meet  le- 
«iiim,i!r  miht.iiy  necessity,  because 
we  ,ire  paying  a  hisjh  pi'ice  in  terms  ol 
if  ust  rating  our  aViility  to  make  a  tran- 
sition from  totally  niilit.iry  to  a  mix  of 
military  and  civili.m  products  in  many 
of  our  indust  ri.il  pl.tni  s. 


.Mi  I'resident.  these  are  all  examples 
of  the  initiatives  that  w(-  hcipe  to 
laum  h  with  this  legislation.  !  \ir\zv  my 
(.olleatiups  to  t^irefully  study  these  pro- 
posals. 1  know  ihat  we  all  have  our  own 
ideas  as  to  how  to  mana^re  this  impor- 
tant transition.  I  believe  this  packat^e 
( aptures  man.v  of  the  thoughts  that  we 
have  shared  over  the  past  several 
months 

Mr,  President.  I  want  to  i  onuratulate 
.Sen.it  or  Phyok  on  the  leadership  t,hat 
he  has  displayed  as  chairman  of  the 
.Senate  Defense  Economic  Conversion 
Task  Force.  He  and  his  staff  have  done 
a  superb  job  of  ortranizinfj  the  efforts  of 
I  he  .Senate  to  address  this  problem. 

I  also  want  to  cont,'ratulate  my  friend 
and  colleat,''ue.  Cont^ressman  >J!M  Bac- 
cul:s.  for  the  creativity  and  commit- 
ment that  he  continues  to  focus  on  this 
problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  le;?- 
islation  to  establish  the  Defense  Work- 
ers Economic  Reinvestment  Act  and 
ask  for  its  appropriate  icferral. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  let^islation  will  be  received 
and  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GRAHA.M.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  (  onsent  that  the  legislation 
which  I  have  submitted,  as  well  as  a 
section-by-section  summary,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  beint,'  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

s.  2803 

lii'  li  t'liacted  b\i  tlw  Henatc  uiid  House  of  Rcp- 
rcst'iilalivrs  nt  Ihr  I'nitcd  Slates  of  America  in 
Ci> Jigri'ss  a w ri/; ft.'< ■'.' 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITI.K. 

This   Atil   nia.v   be   cited   as   the    "Defense 
VVorker.'s  Economiu  Reinvestment  Act". 
SEC.  2.  TABLE  OK  CO.VTENTS. 

The  table  of  contents  foi'  this  Act  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title. 
Sec.  2.  Table  of  contents. 

Sei      :V    Definitions. 

rri'i.K  1     i;C()N(iMIC  RKINVESTMENT 
CUUNCII.. 
Sec.  101.  Establishment. 

.Sec.  102.  Duties  and  functions  of  the  Coun- 
cil. 
Sec.  103.  Annual      economic      reinvestment 

proKre.ss  report. 
Sn     mi    .\uthorization  of  appropriations. 

TlTI.i:     li     NATIONAL    TECHNOLOGY    IN- 

i'i:.\-riu"cTt'i-;K      goals      improve- 
mi:n  r  .\Ni»  (dnsortia  creation 

Sec.  201.   Purpose. 

Sec.  202.  Impoitance  of  advanced  technology 
projects. 

Sec.  203.  Selection  of  advanced  technology 
projects. 

.Sec.  204.  Creation  of  technology  consortia. 

Sec.  205.  Examination  of  procurement  speci- 
fications. 

TITLE  III  RELIEVING  LABOR  SHORT- 
AGES IN  SELECTED  CIVILIAN  APPLICA- 
TIONS 

Sii  :301.  Training  OveisiRht  and  Adminis- 
tration Office. 

Sec.  302.  Retrainine  and  other  transition  as- 
sistance programs. 
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Sec.  303.  Eligible  employees. 

TITI.K  IV     COMMKRCIAI-I/.ATION 

Ol'I'OKTl'NITIKS 

Seo.  401.  Promotion     ol     (.ommerciallzatlon 

opportunities. 
Sec.  402.  LeveiUKeil      small      seed      capital 

projects. 
Sec.  40;?.  Commercialization  loans. 
Sec.  40'1.  Promotion  of  imlusi  rial  paiks. 
Sec.  4a5.  Defense  commercialization  awai (I. 
TITI-K  V     FAST  RESl'ONSK  STATK  TKCH 
NOIXX;  ICA  L  COM  PKT  IT  1  \'  K  N  KSS 

GRANTS 

Sec.  501.  Purpo.se. 

Sec.  .W2.  Kunilintc  formula. 

Sec.  SOU  .state  I'litilbility. 

Sec.  MM  .Xuthoiization  of  appropriations. 

SEC.  3.  OKKINITIONS. 

Kor  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  (lualified  defense  contrac- 
tor" means  a  private  business  producinK 
Koods  or  services  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that,  durint;  the  three  years  imme 
diately  preceding:  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act 

(A)  obtained  at  least  30  percent  of  its  «ross 
income  from  defense  contracts  or  sub- 
contracts; or 

(B)  had  at  least  :J0  percent  of  Its  workforce 
actively  eiiKUKed  in  work  directly  related  to 
defense  contracts  or  subcontracts. 

(2)  The    terms    "Economic    Reinvestment 
Council"  and    'Council"  mean  the  Economic 
Reinvestment  Council  establishe<l  umler  sec 
tlon  lOlia). 

(3)  The  term  "advanced  technology 
project"  tneans  a  piojett  funded  under  title 
II  for  the  research,  development,  and  appli- 
cation of  critical  technologies. 

(4)  The  term  "critical  teihnoloKies  '  means 
technologies 

(A)  identified  as  critical  technolonles  pur 
suant  to  section  603(d)  of  the  National 
Science  and  Technology  Policy.  OrKaniza 
tion.  and  Priorities  Act  of  1976  (42  U.S.C. 
6683(d)):  or 

(B)  cliKible  for  a.ssistance  under  .section  28 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
TechnolOKV  Act  (1.5  U.S.C.  278n).  or 

(C)  identified  as  critical  technologies  In 
the  annual  defense  critical  technolonles  plan 
piepared  by  the  Sei  rotary  of  Defense  undei' 
section  2,'>08  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 

(5)  The  terms  ■  Oftice  of  Training  Oversik'ht 
ami  Administration"  and  "Office"  mean  the 
Office  of  Traininu  (Jversisfht  and  Administra- 
tion established  iin>!>M  -»■•  '  ""'  ">! 

TITLE  I— Ei'O.NOMU    Kl  IN\  tsl  MINI 
(  (II  \(  II 

-^1  I      nil    1  -^i  Mil  l^llMh  S  I 

I, I!  Ks  iMii.isiiMi'N  i\  'Iheie  is  herpl)y  es- 
tablished the  Eionomic  Reinvestment  Coun 
cil. 

(b)  COMi'osrnoN.  The  Council  shall  Iw 
comprised  of  25  members  as  follows 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(2)  Seven  other  employees  of  the  Kederal 
Government  (at  Under  Secretaiy  level  or 
liiMheri  appointed  by  the  President. 

(3)  EiKht  representatives  of  fiualified  de 
fense  contractors  appointed  by  the  Presi 
dent. 

(4)  Nine  repre.sentatives  of  private  industry 
and  academia  appointed  by  the  President 
from  a  list  of  individuals  submitted  jointly 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  maiority  lea<ler  of  the  Senate. 

(c)  Chaiki'I'IKson.  The  Chairperson  of  the 
Council  shall  be  elected  by  the  membeis  of 
the  Council  for  a  two-year  teim. 

(d)  FiK.sr  Ai'ituN-rMKNT.  The  members  of 
the  Council  shall  be  first  apixiinted  not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  eniuiment 
of  this  Act. 


(e)  Tkhm.  The  members  ot  the  Council 
shall  be  appointed  for  tei  ms  of  two  yeais.  Of 
the  membeis  first  appointed,  one-half  of 
each  Kioup  of  membei-s  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (b)  may  be  reappointed  for  an  addi- 
tional two-year  term.  A  member  may  not 
serve  on  the  Council  for  more  than  four 
years. 

(f)  V.ACANC'Y.  Any  vacancy  in  the  Council 
shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
orii^inal  appointment  was  made. 

(t{)  Co.Mi'KNSAriDN.  A  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  receive  per  diem  compen.sation  antl 
travel  e.xpenses  for  each  day  of  .service  on  of- 
ficial business  as  a  meml.)er  of  the  Council. 
SEC.  102.  DUTIES  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COUN 
CIL. 

(a)  AllMINI.STIlATIVK  DUTIKS. 

(li  In  r.KNKHAi..    The  Council  shall  — 

(A)   administer   the   National   Technolony 
Infrastructure  Goals  Improvement  and  Con- 
sortia  Creation    prouram   established    under 
title  II  and  the  Fast  Response  State  Techno 
loKlcal  Competitiveness  Grants  program  es 
tablished  under  title  V;  and 

I  Hi  have  the  authority  to  examine  and  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  all  other  project  and  pro- 
gram selection;;  made  under  this  Act  and 
fundint;  decisions  under  this  Act  that  exceed 
$500,000. 

(2)  TiMK  KOli  Rkvikw.  To  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, the  Council  shall  complete  its  review 
of  fundini;  requests  within  60  days  after  re- 
ceivini;  the  request.  The  Council  shall  also 
provide  an  expedited  review  process  for  time- 
critical  decisions. 

(b)  AllVICK     (IN     ECdNOMIC     RKINVKSTMKNT 

Pkogkams.  The  Council  shall  advise  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  agencies  on  the  pro»,'re.>;s  and  succe.ss 
of  the  economic  reinvestment  programs  es- 
tablished under  this  Act  and  under  the  De- 
fense Economic  Adjustment,  Diversification. 
Conversion,  and  Stabilization  Act  of  1990  in 
alleviating  the  adverse  economic  and  social 
effects  of  reductions  in  defense  spending.  The 
Office  of  Economic  Adjustment  of  the  De 
partnient  of  Defense  shall  provide  the  Coun 
cil  with  such  information  as  the  Council  may 
l-ef|uest.  The  Council  shall  consult  on  a  rei;u- 
lar  basis  with  Governors  of  States  Involved 
in  reinvestment  activities. 

(c)  Annual  Stiiiy  oy  Potkntiai,  Aiwkh.sk 
iMi'Arr  ()!••  THi';  Budcjkt  Pkocosai,  ok  tiik  Skc- 
HKTAHY  OK  Dkkknsk.  Ujwn  leceivinK  notifi 
cation  of  the  annual  budget  propo.sal  of  the 
Secretaiy  of  Defense,  the  Council  shall  com- 
mence a  preliminary  study  of  the  potential 
adverse  economic  effects  the  proposal  may 
have  on  (jualified  defense  conlractoi-s  and 
communities. 

(d)  STAKK.  To  a.ssist  the  Council  in  carry- 
inn  out  Its  duties,  the  Secrelai-y  of  Defense 
shall 

(1)  detail,  on  a  reimbuisable  basis,  pei-son- 
nel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  serve  as 
a  staff  fot  the  Council;  and 

(2)  satisfy  the  Councils  requirements  for 
office  space,  meetini;  fm  illttes  .mil  offite 
equipment 

SEC.     103.    ANM    M      K(iM)\l|l       Kh  1N\  h  >l  Ml- N  I 

pko(:h>:ss  iu;i'«)ki. 

(ai  RKitmr  RKyiiuKU  Tlie  Council  shall 
prepare  and  ilistrlbute  an  economic  reinvest 
ment  progress  refwit  on  an  annual  basis  that 
shall  iticluile  the  following: 

(li  A  dlscu.-ision  and  analysis  of  currently 
available  Federal  pronrams  that  promote 
economic  reinvestment  and  help  to  minimize 
the  dislocation  of  workers,  comrtiunitles,  and 
qualified  detense  contractors  caused  by  re 
(iuctions  In  defense  spending. 

(2)  Any  ie<  ommendations  by  the  Council  to 
improve  these  proKiains. 


(3)  A  description  of  the  status  of  loans  and 
grants  made  under  this  Act. 

(41  Any  proposals  by  the  Council  for  new 
initiatives  to  further  minimize  the  disloca- 
tion of  workers,  communities,  and  qualified 
ilefense  contractors  caused  by  reductions  in 
defense  spendinif. 

lb)  SUIIMISSION  AND  DisritinuTioN  OK  Rk- 
I'OHT  TO  CoNC.UK.ss.  -The  Couiuil  shall  sub- 
mit the  annual  report  required  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  the  President  and  the  Con^re.ss 
not  later  than  March  31  of  each  year.  The 
Council  shall  al.so  distribute  copies  of  the  le- 
port  to  State  Governors,  the  heads  of  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies,  and  any 
other  person  who  requests  a  copy. 
SEC.  I(H.  AUTHORIZATION  OK  M'l'KOI'Kl A  1  lON-i 

There   Is  authorized   t  ■   ■  ■     ,,,.■  •i  :  .-r  ■ 
the  Council  $2,000,000  for  ti.stal  year  19U3  am! 
each  fisi-nl  year  thereafter  to  carry  out  this 
t  ■• 
TIIIKII      NAIKINAI     H  (   II  N(  II  0( .  V  I  NKKA 

M  Id  (    II  Uf    (.OAI  S  IMI'UOMMIM    A.MI 

(  ONSOKI  lA  (  Kl- AI  lO.N 
SEC.  201    I'l  Hl'DSE. 

The  i.uii"..-.  of  this  title  is  to  support  ad- 
vanced technolo^ty  projects  that  improve  the 
technology  infrastructure  of  the  United 
States,  allow  the  United  States  to  compete 
successfully  Klobally.  and  maintain  and  im- 
prove the  standard  of  liviiiK:  and  quality  of 
life  in  "'••  rr.i'..,|  st;.t..^ 

SEC.     WJ       IMI-OHI  \N(   h      liy       Ml\  \M   m      IK   11 
.MU.Ut.V  I'KO.JKl  1>. 

To  exploit  the  potential  of  critical  tech- 
nologies that  would  benefit  our  national  in- 
frastructure and  create  export  opportunities, 
the  President  shall  develop  and  carry  out  a 
projjram  to  a.ssist  advanced  technolony 
projects.  Investments  in  advanced  tech- 
nology projects  to  improve  the  technology 
infrastructure  of  the  United  States  are  in 
the  national  interest  and  include  (but  not  be 
limited  to)  projects  in  the  foUowiim'  areas: 

(li  Space  exploration,  IncludinK  the  devel- 
opment of  a  national  launch  system  and  im- 
proved earth  observinn  satellites. 

i2l  Transport.iition.  including  projects  to 
impiove  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  high- 
ways and  the  air  traffic  systetn  and  to  de- 
velop magnetic  levitation. 

(3)  Environmental  restoration,  includinir 
hazardous  waste  disposal  and  the  cleanup  of 
military  install lations. 

(4 1  Telecommunications  including  direct 
broadcast  and  teleconferenciim  technologies 
and  assistini,'  public  education  and  tech- 
nology transfer. 

(5)  EneiKy  efficiency.  IncludinK  alter- 
natives to  the  combustion  engine,  and  space 
solar  power  generation  and  earth  <listribu- 
tion. 

(6i  Health  care,  including  improved  diaK- 
oostic  technoloKies. 

(7)  Education,  including  intei-active  multi- 
media simulation  technolonies  for  teacher 
and  student  tiainlnK. 

iRi  Oeai!  technology. 

-~(  c         -•111       SKiK(IIO\      ot        M)\  \M   I  II       IK  II 
NOllK.V    I'UO.IK    IS 
ta.      PliOi-U.SAI.     Gl  lIlKMNh.S      A.M.     Stil.lCllA- 

TION.  The  Economic  Reinvestment  Council 
shall  solicit,  review,  prioritize  and  select  ad- 
vanced technoloKy  projects  to  benefit  the  na- 
tional technoloKy  inlrastructure  from  amonn 
the  propo.sals  it  receives.  The  (Council  shall 
prepare  and  disseminate  guidelines  for  quail 
lyinn  project  proposiils.  Anions  the  uuide 
lines  shall  be  emphasis  on  the  followin^^ 
project  objectives: 

(li  ImpiovinK  the  national  tethnolosy  in 
frastructure. 

(2l  Benefiting  the  public  int.ere8t. 
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(31  Irnprovint!  national  technolot^ical  com- 
petitiveness. 

i4i  Enhancinn  export  opportunities. 

(5)  Exploiting  critical  technolonies  as 
project  components. 

(b)  Pito.iKcrr  Phoi'o.sai.s.— 

(1)  INI'I'IAI.  SUHMIKSION.— During  the  180-day 
period  bcninninj;  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  proposals  for  advanced 
technology  project,s  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Council  by  the  heads  of  the  following 
Fedeial  departments  and  aK:encies: 

I A I  The  Department  of  Commerce. 

( B)  The  Department  of  Defense. 

(C)  The  Department  of  Energy. 

1 1)1  The  Department  of  the  Inteiioi'. 

I  Hi  The  Department  of  Transportation. 

(K)  The  Department  of  Housint,'  and  Urban 
Development. 

(G)  The  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

(Hi  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Span- 
A<lministratlon. 

(li  The  Environmental  Protection  .\tjency. 

(2)  SCll.Ml.s.SION  OK  I'liOI'OSAI.S  HV  OTHKK  I'KK- 

.soNS.  -  Fedeial  departments  and  agencies  not 
specified  in  paraKiaph  dl  may  also  submit 
proposals  for  advanced  technology  projects. 
The  Council  shall  al.so  provide  lor  the  sub- 
mission of  such  proposals  to  the  Council  by 
pilvate  and  public  ornanizations.  Includiim 
Slate  Governors. 

(3)  Sun.si'.ytiKNT  i'Hoi"OSAi..s.— Additional 
pioject  proposals  may  be  submitted  at  any 
time  aftei'  the  end  of  the  period  specified  in 
paraiiiaph  ( 1 ). 

(4 1  CoNTKNT  OK  I'HOl'OSAI.s.— Project  pro- 
posals shall  indicate  the  manner  and  extent 
to  which  the  project  would  use  the  skill  and 
resource  base  of  qualified  defense  contrac- 
tors as  well  as  any  appropriate  surplus 
eciuipment  and  facilities  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  The  selection  of  the  first  three 
proposals  shall  be  made  by  the  Council  with- 
in 90  ilays  after  the  end  of  the  period  speci- 
fied in  parauiaph  (1). 

ICI  ASSI.S-I-ANCK  TO  Ski.kcpku  PKOJKCri'S.— 
OiH  e  an  advanced  technoloMy  project  is  se- 
lected, the  Council  shall  review  project  plans 
and  schedules,  proviile  funds  to  the  project 
through  the  Department  of  Defense  from 
amounts  appropriated  pui-suaiit  to  the  au- 
thoi'ization  of  appropriations  under  sub- 
section (e).  and  oversee  implementation  of 
the  project. 

(d)  Pahtnkrshu's.— Joint  ventures  with 
combinations  of  industry,  academic  and 
Stale  and  Federal  Government  partners 
shall  be  encouraged.  Primary  research  and 
development  for  the  pioject  will  be  per- 
formed  by  a  consortium  created  under  sec- 
tion 204.  with  oversight  by  the  Council.  Part- 
nerships with  Federal  laboratories  would  be 
through  rei;ular  contracts  and  cooperative 
lesearch  and  development  agreements. 

(e)  AtTHomy.ATioN  ok  Ai'i'iioriiiATioNs. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
fund  advanced  technology  projects,  including 
the  lechnolony  consortia  for  those  projects. 
$419,000,000  for  e.ich  of  the  fiscal  vears  1993 
throuuh  lax 

SEC.   2<M.   CKKAIION    Oh     I  K(   IISOl  ()(.>    (ONSOK- 
TW. 

(a)        CKKATION         RKCiUIKKl)        KOH         EACH 

Pi{o.iKCT.--The  Council  shall  coordinate  and 
oversee  creation  of  one  consortium  matched 
to  each  advanced  technology  project.  The 
consortium  ci'ealed  for  a  project  shall  focus 
on  basic  research  and  applied  research  lor 
that  project.  At  least  50  percent  of  the  fund- 
intr  for  a  consortium  shall  be  fiom  non-Fed- 
eral .sources.  Federal  fundlnu  for  a  consor- 
tium created  under  this  subsection  may  not 
exceed   $5,000,000  annually  and   shall    termi- 


nate after  four  years.  Small  businesses 
should  be  included  and  receive  a  minimum  of 
20  percent  of  the  consortium  research  fund- 
iiiB. 

(b)  OrHi;i4  CoNsoiniA  UNKKi.A'rKi)  to 
Pko.ikcts. -The  Council  shall  solicit  and 
evaluate  other  promisiny  proposals  for  criti- 
cal technology  consortia  and  select  at  least 
three  pioposals  annually.  Federal  funding  for 
a  consortium  created  under  this  subsection 
may  not  exceed  $5.000.0(X)  annually  or  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  funds  expended  by  the 
consortium  and  shall  terminate  after  four 
years.  Activities  conducted  by  a  con.sortium 
shall  include  a  smnifkant  defense  coinpo- 
nent.  such  as  development  of  a  dual-use  tech- 
nology or  a  critical  technology  highly  rel- 
evant to  del'en.se  readiness.  There  is  author- 
ized to  be  appiopriated  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section $50.000. OCX)  for  each  of  the  fi.scal  years 
1993  through  199(i. 

SKI     2(l.'>.  KX.VMINATION  OK  PROCl  RKMKNT  St>EC 
IKK  A  1  IONS 

liVI  K.X.AMl.S.A  I  IllN   itl-l.H  IKI'.P.        i  IM'   .Sfi  rt'lMiy 

of  Defense  shall  reexamine  existing  procure- 
ment contracts  to  determine  whether  overly 
restrictive  specifications  on  systems,  sup- 
plies, and  services  that  are  also  available 
commercial l.v  have  been  made.  For  those 
contracts  exceeding  $100,000  where  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  specifications  preclude  the 
purchase  of  commeicial  sector  products,  the 
Secretary  shall  justify  the  necessity  for  de- 
velopinK  a  different  specification  and  the 
unsuitability  of  commercial  specifications. 
Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secietary  shall  submit 
a  report  to  Congress  detailint?  procurement 
contracts  of  this  type  and  the  I'easons  for 
their  unique  specifications. 

(b)    AMKNIIMHNT    RKGAIilllNG    DKKKN.SK   CoN- 

TKACT  Soi.iCTTATio.N.  Section  2305(a)(1)(B)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (i); 

(2)  by  strikinK  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (ii);  and 

(3)  by  adding,'  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(ill)  encourane   the   use  of  commercially 
availabli'  systems,  supiilie,--.  and  >•■:'.■.    >•- 
TITI.K  III— RELIEVING  I^BOR  SHORTACKS 

l.\  SKl.KCIK.IX  IVII.IAN  AIMM.K  A  IIONS 

SKC.    ;i01.    IR.\IN1N(;    OVKH-SK.m    ,VsO    ADMIMS- 
TR.\TI()N  OKKICE. 

(al  H.s;  Aiii.l.siiMi;N  ;.  Tiie  SccnHaiy  ol  Dc 
fense  shall  establish  an  Office  of  Tralnin^f 
Oversight  and  Administration  to  coordinate 
and  oversee  retraining,  placement,  and  other 
transition  assistance  activities  for  eligible 
employees  described  in  section  303.  The  Of- 
fice s-hall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (P'orce  Manage- 
ment and  Personnel)  and  shall  be  con.soli- 
dated  with  existing  transition  as.sistance 
programs  that  are  currently  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

(b)  INKOUMATION  ON  RHn'HAINING  AND  PLACK- 

MKNT.-The  Office  shall  dis.seminate  informa- 
tion to  all  qualified  defense  contractors  and 
eligible  Department  of  Defense  employees 
concerning  the  availability,  scope,  and  rules 
governing  the  retraining  and  other  transi- 
tion assistance  programs  established  by  sec- 
tion 302.  The  Olflce  should  ensure  that  each 
qualified  defense  contractor'  Infornis  all  em- 
ployees of  the  contractor  regarding  these 
pr-ograms.  The  Office  shall  facilitate  place- 
ment by  acting  as  a  repository  for-  employ- 
ment opportunity  inforrnatlon  and  publiciz- 
ing the  availability  of  qualified  employees. 

(c)  AsslsTANCK  TO  CotiNCIl.. -The  Office 
shall  maintain  statistics  to  analyze  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  retiaining  and  placement 


programs  in  order  to  assist  the  Economic  Re- 
investment Council  and  provide  any  other 
information  that  the  Council  may  i-equest 
for'  their  appinval 

SEC.  30-2.  RETRAI.MM.   .\NI)  OTHKK  TK-VNSniON 
ASSlSTyVsTE  PR(KiR,VMS. 

(a)  SKILLS  Dk\i  i.iirNL.N  ;  I'i.hghams.  The 
Olflce.  In  cooperation  with  other  Federal 
agencies,  may  enter  into  agreements  for  the 
provision  to  eligible  employees  described  in 
section  303  of  retraining  assistance  in  skills 
identified  by  the  Office  as  being,  or  projected 
to  be.  In  short  supply  in  the  aiea  in  which 
the  retraining  program  operates.  Retraining 
programs  may  be  developed  and  taught  pur- 
suant to  the  agreement  by  any  Federal  agen- 
cy. State  and  local  governments.  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  (especially  associ- 
ate-degree gr-anting  colleges),  educational 
consultanis.  or  qualified  defense  contractor's. 
The  Office  shall  have  principal  r'esponslbility 
lor  transition  assistance  to  such  eligible  em- 
ployees and  should  consult  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  avoid  duplication  with 
sei-vices  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Ijaboi'. 

(b)  SCHoi.AH.sHll'  Phograms.— The  Office 
may  award  eligible  employees  one-year  and 
two-year  scholarships  to  educational  institu- 
tions. The  awards  shall  be  based  on  a  com- 
petitive .selection  piocess,  except  that  the 
Office  may  give  a  priority  — 

(1)  for  .scholarships  In  certain  critical  occu- 
pations, as  determined  by  the  Office;  and 

(2)  to  eligible  employees  who  seek  voca- 
tional ti'alning  offered  by  associate-degree 
granting  colleges. 

(c)  Fkdkuai,  Shark.— The  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  a  training  program  conducted  under 
subsection  (a)  may  not  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  costnS  of  the  program. 

(d)  ALLOWKI)  Exi'KNSKS.-  Funds  provided 
under-  this  .section  for-  retr'alning  programs 
may  be  used  to  pay  employee  certification, 
apprenticeship,  or  professional  registration 
costs  incurr-ed  by  an  eligible  employee  re- 
ceiving I'etraining  to  enter  a  new  profession. 
The  Secretary  may  also  shar-e  any  other  sub- 
sistence costs  associated  with  employee 
transition  as  long  as  the  Fedei'al  funding 
share  does  not  exceed  50  percent  of  such 
cost.s.  Extended  income  supjxjr't  require- 
ments can  be  r-educed  by  the  employer 
through  early  r-etralning  prior  to  employee 
termination. 

(ei  AUTHOKIZATION  OK  Al'I'ROl'RIATIONS.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1993  through  1995- 

(11  $100,000,000  to  carry  out  subsection  (a); 
and 

l2)  $50,000,000  to  <-arry  out  subsection  (b). 
SEC.  303.  ELIGIBLE  EMPLOYEES. 

(a)  KLlciHiLli'v  Ki;m  iHKMKNT.s.-  The  fol- 
lowing persons  shall  be  eligible  for-  assist- 
ance under  .section  302: 

(1)  A  full-time  employee  of  a  qualified  de- 
fense contractor  for-  at  least  three  years 
who— 

(A)  is  directly  involved  with  a  Department 
of  Defense  funded  project  which  is  canceled 
or  experiences  a  reduction  in  Feder-al  funds 
equal  to  at  least  25  percent  of  the  Federal 
funds  r-ecelved  for  the  project  the  previous 
year;  anil 

(B)  as  a  result  of  the  cancellation  or-  reduc- 
tion, is  terminated  or  identified  by  the  em- 
ployer as  likely  to  be  terminated  within  one 
year. 

(2)  a  civilian  employee  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  eligible  for  transition  assistance 
under  current  regulations. 

(b)  NoTiKiCATioN.— A  qualified  defense  con- 
tractor shall   make  a  good   faith  effoi-t  to 
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ulontilv  as  early  ;is  possible  fiiiployees  who 
meet  the  ellKJtjIlity  retiuiieriienls  of  sub- 
section (a).  Hdviso  them  on  letrainiHK;  op- 
tions, and  allow  them  to  participate  in  re- 
liaininK:  and  other  transition  assistance  pro 
Krams. 

(Ol    CKUTAIN    PHKVlOUSr.V    TKHMINAIKI)    KM- 

I'l.OYKK.s.  An  employee  of  a  qualifietl  defense 
contractor  who  was  terminated  during;  the 
one-year  period  entlinK  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  shall  be  eliKible  for  as- 
sistance If  the  Office  determines  thai  the 
employee 

(1)  was  a  full-time  employee  of  a  qualified 
defense  contractor  for  at  least  three  years; 

(2)  was  directly  Involved  with  a  Depart 
ment  of  Defense  funded  project:  and 

(3)  was  lerminateil  as  a  result  of  the  can- 
cellation   or    a    fiuidinir    roihiction    of    that 

pi  o].',  ■ 

I  111  !•:  IV     < OMMHO  I Al  l/\l  ION 
OI'l'dKUMIIKS 

SK(  .    lUi.    I'ltOMOllO.N    OK   ( O.M.VlKKt  l.\l.l/-\lll)N 
()PIH)KTl(NITIES. 

(a)  FHoMdiKiN  I'Kof.KAM.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  establish  a  piOKram  to  as- 
sist United  States  businesses  in  creating  and 
applying  the  generic  technology  and  i-e- 
search  results  necessary  to  commercialize 
significant  new  scientific  discoveries  and 
technoloKies. 

(bl  MoriKI..  The  Secietary  of  Commerce 
shall  model  the  program  selection  boanl 
after  the  Advanced  Technology  Program  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology  establisheil  under  section  28  of 
the  Natiotial  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology  Act  (15  U.S.C.  278n).  The  Se<- 
retary  may  contract  out  administration  of 
the  financial  aspect.s  of  the  program  as  de- 
scribed in  sections  102  and  403. 

(c)  AssisTANCK  TO  Coi'Ncii..    The  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall  inform  the  Kconomic  Re 
investment  Council  of  the  status  of  funded 
projects  and  information  on  new  selections 
foi'  the  Council's  approval  as  leciiiired  by  sec 
tion  1021  a  I. 
sK      UK'    I  y\yH\(.r\}    sm  m  i     si-fn    i  \rii\i 

I'KO.IK    IS 

1. 1)       I  ii\|\u:i((i,\i.i/,  \  I  i(i\        fid '.111- IS        ilif 

Secretary  of  Commerce  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts and  cooperative  aureementx  with 
United  States  businesses  for  commercializa- 
tion projects  to  ilemonstrate  the  feasibility 
of  a  particular  technology  or  process  up  to 
the  prototype  stane.  Federal  funds  may  not 
exceed  Xi  percent  of  the  co.st^s  of  the  project. 
A  single  project  may  not  receive  more  than 
Sl.OOO.OtX)  in  funds  under  this  section.  The 
liovernment  shall  receive  equity  in  the 
project  equal  to  its  share  of  the  investment 
ac  tinn  as  a  limited  partner.  Any  profits  dis- 
tributed to  the  United  States  from  the  in- 
vestment shall  be  deposited  in  the  General 
b'und  of  the  Treasury. 

(b»     AUTIIOKl/ATION    OK     Al'I'HOi'HI  ATIONS. 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Secretjiry  of  Commerce  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years   199}  through   1996  J5O.00O.00O  to  tairy 
out  this  section. 
SKC.  40.1.  C'OMMKWIAI.I/.ATION  LOANS. 

(ai  Loans  Al  ilniiti/.Kii  'I'hc  Secret^iry  of 
Commei-ce  may  make  loans  to  lJnit,ed  .Stales 
businesses  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
H. 000.000  for  any  one  commercialization 
project.  No  more  than  throe  loans  may  be 
made  to  any  sinM;le  company  or  joint  ven- 
ture. The  loans  shall  l>e  made  under  such 
t<>rms  and  conditions  as  the  SecieUiry  may 
require,  including  the  payment  of  fair  mar- 
ket Interest,  e.xcept  that  repivvment  of  any 
loan  Is  due  within  .seven  years.  A  loan  may 
l)e  made  to  a.s.sist  production  if  the  Secretar.y 
determines    that   a    reasonable   ca.se   can    be 


made  :i..t:  i:o  other  mechanism  exists  for 
production.  The  loan  recipient  shall  be  re- 
(|uired  to  match  the  amount  of  the  loan  with 
an  equal  amount  of  non-Federal  fumls  spe- 
cifically guaranteed  for  use  in  the  project. 

(b)  lyOAN  CuiTimiA.  The  potential  for  the 
development  of  a  product  that  has  military 
applications  and  nonmilitary  commercial  ap- 
plications or  dual  use  shall  be  a  funding  cii- 
terion,  although  not  an  absolute  require- 
ment. Other  criteria  should  Include  risk  bal- 
anced atjainst  utility  to  consumei's  and  the 
United  States. 

(C)  AtrrHOUI/.ATION  ok  AIM'KOI'KIATION.S, 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
.Secretary  of  Commerce  for  fiscal  year  199U 
$;«)0.000.000  to  carry  out  this  section.  Funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sub.section 
shall  be  available  until  expended. 
SKC.  lOr  I'ROMOTION  OF  INIU'.STKIAI-  l'ARK.S. 

(ai  I'ki'Mip;  ;iiN  'riw  .Si^n'taiv  mI  Dclense 
shall  encouratte  the  creation  ol  industrial 
parks  or  technology  Incubator  centers,  in- 
cluding prototypinK  facilities,  to  transfer 
and  spinoff  technology  from  ((ualified  i!e- 
fense  contractors,  including  those  operating 
national  laboratories,  to  small  businesses. 

(bl  UsK.s  OK  Patknt  RoYAl.llK.s.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  use  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  royalties  from  the  licensing  of  relevant 
Department  of  Defense  and  Department  of 
KneiKy  owned  patents  to  a.ssist  local  tech- 
nology transfer  activities  conducted  in  close 
proximity  to  qualified  defense  contractor  fa- 
cilities and  up  to  25  percent  of  such  royalties 
to  assist  technology  transfer  activities  that 
are  unrelated  to  the  proxlmltv  of  a  qualified 
defense  contractor  fac  ility 

SEC.        403.        DEFENSE        ('(IMMM<(  I  M  1/ \  I  His 
AWARU. 

(a)  AWAKI'.  The  Secretary  of  Defense.  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, shall  create  and  administer  an  awards 
program  to  foster  ami  encouraire  Innovation 
and  redirection  efforts  by  (|ualifled  defen.se 
contractors  in  the  area  of  commercializa- 
tion. Criteria  for  .selection  of  award  reclpl 
I'lits  shall  include  Job  creation,  leverajfc  of 
feileral  fundint,'.  and  product  quality. 

(bl  MoDKl,.  The  Secretary  shall  model  the 
awards  pronram  after  the  Malcolm  HaldridKe 
Quality  Awards  provided  under  section  17  of 
the  Stevenson-Wydler  Technology  Innova- 
tion .-\.  t  of  lOHO  M'l  IT  .S  r    :17l  l;i  I 

I  I  I  I  I      \       f  \M      Uf  SI'ONM      SI  A  I  I       I  f  I   H 
NOIIK.K    \l    (  O.Ml'l.  mi\K.\K.S.S  ».ltA.M.s 
SE<'    '.III     I'l   lO'OSE. 

Th.-  imiiiosi-  Of  this  title  is  to  provide  Fed 
eral  assist.aiice  directly  to  Suites  for  defen.se 
reinvestment  promams.  The  funds  shall  be 
used  to  improve  existing  pioKiams  and  to 
create  new  initiatives.  Quallfylnu  projects 
should  stre.s.s  economic  development,  quality 
job  crowth.  education  and  retratninK.  tech- 
nology transfer.  technoloKy  infrastructure, 
and  enhanced  competitiveness.  Tei  hnlcal 
and  financial  assistance  should  be  made 
available  In  a  diversified  set  of  proKrams 
stressing  Innovation,  flexibility  and  respon- 
siveness to  Immediate  an<l  projected  needs 
a.ssoclated  with  Department  of  Defen.se 
speiidinK  reductions.  Funds  under  this  title 
shall  be  dii-ected  by  States  to  those  Indus 
tries,  workers,  and  communities  who  have 
been  adversely  affected  by  the  overall  reduc- 
tion of  defense  spendlUK  In  the  State.  States 
may  use  funds  under  this  title  In  conjunction 
with  other  Federal  or  State  a.s.slstance  for 
programs  within  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors. Involving  industrv  .  ommunltles.  and 
ai  ademic  institut  i 
SEC.  502.  FUNDING  FOJLMl  1_\. 

(a)  Al.l.ot^ATioN  From  the  amounts  appro- 
priated under  section  504.  the  Secretary  of 


Defense.  Iia.sed  on  the  ic  wii.n,.  i.,i,.i  ioi,.,  oi 
the  tVonomic  Reinvestment  Council,  shall 
allocate  su<.h  amounts  for  4listribution  (  on- 
slst*>nt  with  the  formula  speilfletl  In  sub- 
section (b)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993 
throuKh  1995. 

(b)  FouMUi.A.  Fiom  the  amount  allocated 
for  a  fiscal  year  under  subsection  <ai.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  based  on  the  rec- 
ommenilations  of  the  Kconomic  Reinvest- 
ment Council,  shall  annually  distribute  last 
response  Stale  technolOKical  competitive- 
ness »!rantj<  to  States  whose  reinvestment 
programs  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
.50:}  as  follows: 

1 1 1  50  percent  of  the  total  allocation  for 
that  year  to  be  distributed  amon«  the  States 
pro  rata  based  on  the  ratio  of  the  population 
of  the  State  to  the  total  population  of  all 
States,  as  determined  by  the  latest  available 
Federal  census;  and 

(2i  50  percent  of  the  total  allocation  for 
that  year  to  be  distributed  amonK  the  States 
pro  rata  based  on  the  ratio  of  the  cumulative 
dollar  amount  of  Department  of  Defense  pur- 
chases in  the  State  for  fiscal  year  1991  (in- 
cluding research  and  development,  procure- 
ment, operations  anil  maintenance,  and  con- 
struction) to  the  total  ilollar  amount  of  such 
Department  of  Defen.se  purchases  in  all  the 
States  as  iletermined  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  usln^  Its  most  recent  official  data 
collected  after  fiscal  year  1990. 
SEC.  M3.  STATE  EI.ICIBIIJTY. 

la  I  .-Vn'MCArioN  Ciidki.ink.s.  The  Eco- 
nomic Reinvestment  Council  shall  develop 
and  dl.ssemlnate  guidelines  on  State  eligi- 
bility for  fast  response  State  technological 
competitiveness  mants  consistent  with  .sec- 
tion 501.  The  Kuidelines  shall  require  the  fol- 
lowing- 

(I)  The  State  shall  a«ree  to  contribute  to 
the    defense    reinvestment    program    of   the 
State  an  amount  ecjual  to  at  least  10  percent 
of  the  amount  of  the  lechnoloKlcal  compeli 
tlveness  mant  made  to  the  Sljite. 

(2t  Any  proKiam  uslnn  funds  provided 
under  a  technolotflcal  competitiveness  ^rant 
that  Is  assisting  a  defense  contractor  shall 
require  the  i  ontractor  to  provide  at  least  a 
Jl  fundlnK^  match  for  every  $2  expended  in 
erant  funds  to  assl.st  the  contractor. 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  matching:  contribu- 
tion required  by  paragraph  (li,  the  State 
shall  guarantee  to  maintain  its  aKtrreKate  ex 
penditures  from  all  other  sources  foi-  pro- 
mams  whiih  provide  technical  and  financial 
a.sslstance  to  defense  contractors  al  or  above 
the  average  level  of  such  expenditures  in  the 
two  fuscal  years  preceding  the  date  of  the  en- 
ai  tment  of  this  Act. 

(bl  Statk  RKSlf)NSIHIl.nY.  Prior  to  recelv 
InK  a  fast  response  State  technological  com- 
petitiveness Krant.  the  Governor  of  the  State 
shall  provide  to  the  Council  information 
about  the  defen.se  reinvestinent  piOKiam  con- 
ducted by  the  State.  The  State  shall  appoint 
a  slntfle  agency  or  entity  within  the  State  to 
be  the  recipient  of  the  Federal  fundintJ  and 
to  administer  and  oversee  the  State's  rein- 
vestment proMiam.  Kach  State  must  annu- 
ally report  on  the  progress  of  its  defense  re- 
Investment  prourams  back  to  the  Council 
and  supply  any  analysis  data  that  the  Coun- 
cil iTiay  retiuire  for  prouram  evaluation. 

(C)  WlTHHOI,l>lNG  OK  Ghant  FUNiis.  The 
Secretary  of  Defen.se  shall  withhold  a  fast  re- 
sponse State  technolonicul  i^oinpetltiveness 
Kiant  from  any  State  If  the  Council  con- 
cludes that  the  State's  defen.se  reinvestment 
protrram  or  the  protfre.ss  of  su(  h  protrram  Is 
unsatisfactory  relative  to  the  published 
guidelines.  In  such  a  ca.se.  the  Council  shall 
provide  to  the  State  the  reasons  for  its  dis- 


(lualiflcation  and  provide  a  90-day  appeal  pe- 
1  lod  durini,''  which  the  State  shall  be  allowed 
to  submit  a  revised  pioposixl  for  leview  by 
the  Council. 

SEC.  504.  AUTHOKl/.MUtN  OK   AI'l'KOl'KIATlO.N.S 

(a)  In  Gk.nkrai..-  There  is  aulh<  i  ./•■■i  'o  be 
.ippiopriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Dili  i-p  for 
the  fiscal  years  1993  through  1995 
Jl  .000,000,000  for  fast  response  State  techno- 
logical coinpetitiveness  grants  under  this 
title. 

(b)  AvAll.AHIl.lTy.— Amounts  appropriated 
under  sutK>ectlon  (a)  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

.Skcpionhv-Skction    Summary    ok   thk    Dk- 

KKN.sk    WORKKIIS     EC().\OMIC     RKl.N  VK.STMKNT 

Arr 

GOALS 

The  tfoals  of  this  Act  are  to- 

Mititfate  the  adverse  effects  on  defense 
contractors  and  defense  workers  of  reduc- 
tions in  defense  spendinjr. 

Convert  some  defense  workers  to  non-de- 
fense Industry  employincnt. 

Tiansfori7i  segments  of  the  defense  indus- 
try to  robust  new  commercial  technolotiy  in- 
dustries. 

Develop  technoloKy  Infrasti'ucture  projects 
that  benefit  the  nation. 

Total  Authorization:  3.8  billion  over  four 
years. 

Tl  TI.K  I  — KCONOMIC  HKINVKSTMKNT  COUNCII, 
Srr.  101.  Estahlisliiiwnt 

Designates  and  staffs  and  Economic  Rein- 
vestment  Council,    including    DOD.    defense 
contractor  and   private  industry  representa- 
tives. 
Sfc.  102.  Dulles  and  l-'utu  lions  o)  llip  Vnunril 

Objective  evaluation,  oversi^rht  and  spend- 
iiiK  authority  over  defense  reinvestment  pro- 
^^rams.  Implementation  and  administration 
of  the  National  Technology  Infrastructure 
Goals  Improvement  and  Consortia  Creation 
piottiam  anil  the  Fast  Response  State  Tech- 
iioloiilcal  Competitiveness  Grants  protfram. 

Sec.  lO.'i.  Amiual  Economic  Rcmveslmenl 
I'rngress  Report 
Armual     analysis     for    Conf^ress    on     the 
proKress  of  federal  reinvestment  pi'Ofrrams. 
Sec.  104.  Authohzdlion  of  Appropriations. 
Authorizes  J2  million  per-  year  to  operate 
the  Council. 

TITI.K   II      NA'nO.NAI.  'IKCHNOl.OGY    INKItASTHUC- 

rUKK    GOALS    IMI'KOVK.MKNT    AND    CONSORTIA 

CRKATION 

Sec.  201.  I'urpnse 

Fund   advanced   technolon.y    projects   that 
improve  the  technoloK.y  infi-astiuctur-e  of  the 
nation. 
Sec.  202.  Importance  of  Advani  ed  Technologu 
Projects 

Exploits  the  potential  of  new  technoloKles 
to  benefit  the  national  Infrastructure— cre- 
ates domestic  employment,  export  oppoi'tu- 
nities  and  Improves  the  nations  Klobal  lead- 
ership In  development  of  critical  tech- 
nolokfles  and  their  Intetjratlon  Into  complex 
systems.  Examples  of  appropriate  projects 
uslnR  new  technolotry  include  space  explo- 
ration and  exploitation,  efficient  and  safe 
transportation,  envli'onmental  restoration. 
Improved  telecommunications,  better-  health 
care  and  interactive  tools  for  education. 

Sec.  203.  Selection  of  Advanced  Technologu 
Projects 

The  Council  solicits,  reviews,  prioritizes, 
selects  and  coordinates  the  projects.  The 
Council  will  dls.seminate  guidelines  for  ap- 
propriate   projects    that    include    Improving 


the  national  lechnolos-'y  iiuiastiuttuie:  ben- 
efiting the  public  interest;  improvrntj  na- 
tional technoloMica!  cornpelitiveness:  en- 
hancinjT  export  opportunities  and  exploitinK'' 
critical  technolo^^ies.  Proposals  (an  be  made 
by  Fedei'al  depaitments  and  as^encies.  slates, 
and  private  .iml  public  orK-anizations.  The 
guidelines  encourage  joint  ventures  with 
combinations  of  industry,  academic  and 
state  and  federal  partners.  First  three 
projects  to  be  funded  within  9  n-ionths.  Au- 
Ihor-izes  J419  inilHoii  annually  for  V\'9i 
FY96. 

Sec.  204.  Creation  of  Technology  Consortia 

(a)  Research  for  each  project  to  be  per- 
formed by  a  consortium  dedicated  to  the 
project.  Consortia  are  jointly  funded  by  in- 
dustry and  state  partners  with  the  federal 
Kover-nmenl.  A  project  consortium  acts  to  fa- 
cilitate communications  and  manage  re- 
search amontf  the  joint  venture  partnei-s  to 
ensure  a  successful  pi-ojeci. 

(b)  Also  solicits  pro;x>sal  and  selects  three 
new  consortia  annually  for  research  and  de- 
velopment of  critical  technoloRies  relevant 
to  defense  applications.  Funding  of  these 
new  consortia  must  be  matched  by  industry. 
Authorizes  J50  million  annually  for  Fy93-%. 

Se( .  205.  h:iaminatlon  of  Procurement 
Specilicalions 
Requires  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  exam- 
ine procurement  contracts  exceeding  $100,000 
whose  specifications  preclude  the  purchase 
of  commercial  sector  products  and  to  report 
to  ConKress  within  one  year  with  justifica- 
tion for  the  restrictions. 

n  TLK  ill— RKLlKVlNG  LAIIOK  SHORTAGKS  IN 

SKLKCTKI)  CIVILIAN  AI'l'LlCATIONS 

Sec.  301.  Training  Oversight  and  Administration 

Office 

Secretary  of  Defense  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Training  Oversight  and  Administration  to 
oversee  retrainint;  and  placement  activities 
for  displaced  defense  contractor-  employees. 
Sec.  302.  Retraining  Programs 

Develop  and  coordinate  retraining  pro- 
grams in  coopei'ation  with  the  Department 
of  Labor,  state  and  local  ^^overrmienls.  aca- 
<lemic  institutions,  educational  consultants 
and  defense  contractors.  Retrainin^r  makes 
the  best  match  between  displaced  er7iployee 
skills  and  available  or  projected  employment 
opportunities  in  a  specific  i-enion.  Also  es 
tablishes  one  and  two-year-  .scholarship  pro 
urams  to  assist  displaced  employees  in  more 
Intense  vocational  traininx  or-  to  develop 
specific  skill  for-  critical  technolo^jies.  Fed 
eral  share  of  costs  limited  to  .50%  of  total  ex- 
penses, which  ma.v  include  retrainlntr.  cer- 
tification, apprenticeship  and  subsistence 
costs.  Authorizes  $100  million  annually  for 
the  retiaininfi  and  $50  million  annually  for- 
the  scholarship  proRrams,  for  FY93  95. 

TITLK  IV— COMMKllCIALIZATION  Ol'I'ORTUNITIES 

Sec.  401.  Promotion  of  Commercialization 

Opportunities 

Secretary   of  Commerce   to   establish   and 

oversee  two  pi'ORrams  to  assist  in  technology 

transfer     and     commercialization,     modeled 

after   the   NI.ST   .Advanced   Technolotry    pro- 

h'ram. 

Sec.  402.  leveraged  Small  Seed  Capital  Projects 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  pr-ovide  fjr-ants 
in  exchange  for  equity  of  up  to  $1  million  per 
project,    to    not    exceed    '.i'i    percent    of    the 
project  cost.   Projects  will  demonstrate  fea 
sibility  of  commercialization  of  a  technoloKv 
or  pr'ocess  up  tot  he  prototvpe  stage.  Author 
izes  $50  million  annually  for  FY9:i  96. 
.S'cr.  403.  Co}nmer(  uiltzation  Loans 
SecreUu'.v  of  Commerce  to  provide  loans  of 
up   to   $3    million    per-   project   for   commer- 


cialization of  significani  new  research  and 
technologies,  biased  towai'd  dual-use  pr-od- 
ucls.  Seven-year  loans  may  be  used  for  pro- 
duction and  must  be  matched  by  industry. 
.'Authorizes  $300  million  to  establish  a  loan 
fund  in  FY93. 

Sec.  104.  Promotion  o)  Industrial  parks 

Encourages  creation  of  industrial  parks 
and  technology  incubator  centers  to  facili- 
tate technology  tr-ansfer  for  federal  entities 
to  private  industry.  Allows  use  of  up  to  50% 
of  DOD  and  DOE  patent  licensing  ro.valties 
to  fund  technology  transfer  activities. 

Sec.  40.5.  Defense  Commercialization  Award 

Establishes  an  awards  program,  operated 
by  the  Department  of  Defen.se  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce,  to  en- 
courage and  recognize  successful  commer- 
cialization efforts  by  defense  contractors. 
TITLK  V^KAST  HKSTONSK  .STATK 

TKCHNOLOGICAL  COMl'KTITIVKNKSS  GRANTS 
Sec.  501.  Purpose 

To  encoui'age  states  to  expand  existing 
state-operated  defense  reinvestment  pro- 
grams and  to  create  innovative  new  pr-o- 
grams.  Since  states  programs  may  be  mor'e 
flexible  and  responsive  to  local  needs,  federal 
funds  with  minimal  matching  requirements 
are  allocated  to  states  based  on  a  "fair 
share"  type  formula. 

Sec.  502.  Funding  Formula 

Each  state,  once  eligibility  is  established. 
is  entitled  to  an  annual  federal  grant  based 
on  its  population  and  the  amount  of  defense 
procurement  spending  in  the  stale. 
.S'ec.  503.  State  Eligibihtij 

Tlip  Council  must  ensure  a  stale  qualifies 
for'  funds.  This  qualification  consists  of  a 
stale  propo.sal  which  details  its  programs  fo- 
cused on  defen.se  reinvestment  and  economic 
competitivene.ss,  and  their-  results. 

Sec.  504.  Authorization  oj  Appropriations 
Authorizes  $1  billion  over  three  years. 

By  Mis.  K.ASSEBAUM  (for  herself 
,!!!(!  .Mr  K.-\sti-;n): 
!-^  'M)\  .\  biii  to  establish  a  program 
to  prdv'.lic  technical  assistance  to  em- 
ployers and  labor  unions,  in  order  to 
assist  in  preparing  the  workplace  to 
einpl(i\  wonien  in  apprenticeable  occu- 
p.iMons  and  other  nonlr-aditional  occu- 
p.iiions.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  liabor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

WO.MKN  IN  APPRKNTICKSHII'  OCCLl'A TKINS  ANP 
NO.MTHADITIONAL  OCCUPATIONS  ACT 

•  Mr.s.  K.^SSER.AUM.  Mr  President, 
between  now  and  the  yeai  '2000.  over 
two-thirds  of  the  people  enterint^  the 
labor  force  will  be  women.  Unforlu- 
natel.v,  a  disproportionate  number  of 
women  continue  to  be  ses'reMrated  into 
a  cluster  of  low  pa.ving  jobs  in  the  serv- 
ice sector.  Sixty  percent  of  all  mini- 
mum wage  earners  are  wornen,  al- 
thougrh  women  compri.se  only  45  per- 
cent of  the  American  labor  force.  Ac- 
1  ordin^'  to  the  National  Commission  on 
Woi'kiiiL;  Women.  -the  numljer  of 
womrn  who  head  households  has  more 
1  han  iluahled  m  the  past  '27  years.  In 
1HH7.  one  of  cver.v  four  iriuthcis  in  the 
labor  fort:e  was  maintaining  hei*  own 
family.  In  1986.  the  poverty  line  for  a 
family  of  foui  was  SI  1.203.  A  sing-le 
mother   ol    t  im-c   working   full    time  at 
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minimum  wat,'r  t-aiiifd  $6.!»i8.  After  a 
year's  work,  this  mother  was  living' 
$1,2;J5  below  Ihe  poverty  line." 

I  rise  today  to  introduee  the  Women 
in  Apprent  ii  eship  Oeoupations  and 
Nontraditiunal  Kmpioyment  Act.  and 
request  that,  a  ( opy  (jf  the  hill  he  placed 
in  the  Kkcokd  following:  my  remarks. 
This  hill  is  part  of  the  Kconomic  K(i- 
uity  Ai:t  of  1992;  a  package  of  hills  de- 
si»:ned  to  improve  the  eoonomie  well- 
beintf  of  American  women.  The  leK'isIa 
tion  is  a  companion  to  Hit.  :M7f)  which 
was  introduced  in  the  House  hy  Rep- 
resentative CONNIK  MOKKI.I.A. 

There  is  little  debate  that  a 
stonemason  makes  more  money  than  a 
store  clerk,  an  electrician  is  better 
paid  than  a  waitress,  or  a  heavy  ma 
chine  operator  is  liet.ter  able  to  sui)port 
a  family  than  a  hairdresser.  Last  year. 
ConKi'ess  passed  the  Nontraililional 
Kmpioyment  for  Women  Act.  which 
amended  the  Job  Training'  I'artnership 
Act.  Sii^ned  into  law  in  1991.  this  le^'is- 
lation  e.xpandtfd  women's  opportunities 
to  receive  training;  for  nontraditional 
jobs.  The  reason  for  coni^ressional  sup- 
port for  the  Nontraditional  Kmpioy- 
ment for  Women  Act  was  the  knowl- 
edjje  that  employment  in  traditionally 
male  jobs  lan  provide  women  with 
tfreater  watres,  benefits,  and  opportuni- 
ties for  advancement. 

However.  trainin>,'  alone  will  not  be 
suffi<'ient.  to  stimulate  and  maintain 
increa.sed  employinent  for  women  in 
nontraditional  occui>at  ions.  The 
Women  in  Apprent  itcship  Octuipat  ions 
and  Nontraditional  Occupations  .\ct 
will  provide  the  necessary  support  to 
help  women  enter  and  sustain  emplo.v- 
ment  In  apprenticeships  and  oth(M-  non- 
traditional  oci'upations.  The  bill  estab- 
lishes a  proactive  r'ole  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Laboi-  in  elforts  to  place  and 
retain  women  in  nontraditional  jobs 
throutrh  the  piovision  of  technical  as- 
sistance to  employeis  and  unions.  The 
purpose  of  this  technical  assistance 
will  be  to  help  employers  and  unions 
integrate  women  into  trade  apprentice- 
ships and  nontraditional  jobs  in  the 
workplace.  Authorized  foi'  $1  million, 
this  bill  re(|uires  the  Department  of 
Kabor  to  conduct  a  variety  of  technical 
assist an<~e  activities  such  as  trainini,' 
seminars,  facilitatint,'  support  u'roups 
and  networks  for  women  in  nontiadi- 
tional  jobs,  as  well  as  developinM;  out- 
reach and  orientation  sessions  to  le- 
oruit  women  into  apprenticeships  and 
nontraditional  employment. 

The  increasintr  number  of  sinjfle 
mothei-s  and  the  dispi-oportionately 
low  wawes  for  jobs  held  by  women  are 
contributintr  factors  in  the  hi^rh  child 
povei-ty  rates  in  America.  While  the 
poverty  rate  for  adults  has  ilropped 
precipitousl.v.  the  child  povert.v  rate 
remains  hit,'h  twice  as  hiMTh  as  the 
adult  rate,  AocordinM:  to  a  1991  report, 
from  the  Children's  Defense  Fund,  one 
in  five  American  (children,  and  one  in 
four  preschoohMs.  is  poor.  If  we  hope  to 


raise  children  out  of  poverty,  efforts 
must  be  made  to  increase  the  earninii, 
pcwer  of  their  parents.  The  Women  in 
Apprenticeship  Oicupations  and  Non- 
traditional  Occupations  Act  is  one 
small  effort  which  could  help  many 
women  and  their  families  win  their 
stru>,'K'le  for  economic  self-sufficienc.v. 

The  expanded  opP'>''< "n''i>'>^  f'^''  tiain- 
inw  in  apprenticeship  and  nontradi- 
tional employment  will  be  t)f  limited 
use  if  i)arrieis  in  the  woikplace  prevent 
women  from  entering'  and  retaining 
iniiployment  in  these  professions.  I 
would  like  to  urKc  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  workintj  for  the  pas- 
sage of  this  letfislation,* 


My  Mr  LIKBKRMAN: 
S,  280.').  A  bill  to  strengthen  U.S.  laws 
to  enforce  embargoes  ai^ainst  foreit,'n 
countries  pursuant  to  a  declaration  of 
n.itional  emertjency  or  U.N,  Se«:urity 
Council  measures,  and  for  othei-  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Koreiijn 
Relations. 

IMl  KN  \  I  lONAI,  SANCTIONS  KNKOHCK.MKN  r  ACP 

.Mr.  l,Ii:iU;U.MA.N.  .Mr.  President,  on 
April  9  I  introduced  Senate  Concurrent 
itesolution  28,')  which  expressed  support 
for  tht>  Uniteil  Nations  resolutions  call- 
inu  on  Libya  to  hand  ovei-  the  suspects 
in  the  bombinii  of  Pan  .\m  103.  My  reso- 
lution also  called  for  stiffer  sanctions 
in  I  he  event  that  Lilt.va  did  not  cooper- 
ate. Cosponsors  included  Senators 
Kkkky  and  Hkovvn.  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minorit.v  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate KoreiM:n  Itelations  Subcommittee 
on  Terrorism,  and  Senators  DAmato 
and  Laiitknhkko.  who  served  on  the 
I'residential  commission  which  inves- 
titjated  the  bombing'.  It  has  been  more 
than  a  month  since  the  last  United  Na- 
tions resolution  was  passed  and  Libya 
still  has  not.  complied  with  its  terms,  I 
believe,  therefore,  that  we  should  take 
adtlitional  steps  to  drive  home  to  Qa- 
ilhafi  that  he  will  be  increasini^l.v  iso- 
lated if  he  does  not  cooperate. 

One  important  measure  would  be  to 
make  sure  that  the  United  Nations  em- 
bargo against  Libya  is  airtiK'ht.  The 
U.S,  Govertmient  and  others  are  work- 
ing hard  to  dete(;t  any  sanctions  viola- 
tions and  to  lake  actions  ai^ainst  viola- 
tors. However,  it  is  not  an  eas.y  task. 
As  often  is  the  cas<>  with  international 
sanctions,  there  are  individuals  and 
companies  that  are  tempted  to  violate 
sanctions  for  financial  «^ain.  We  should 
make,  therefore,  every  effort  to  deter 
potential  sanctions  breakers.  To  that, 
end.  I  am  introtlucinw  letrislation  toda.v 
that  would  increase  the  penalties  for 
violat  inj^  the  sanc-tions.  It  is  the  Inter- 
national Sanctions  Knforcement  Act  of 
1992, 

H.v  way  of  backu'i'ound,  on  Manii  31, 
the  Security  Council  I  imposed  man<Ia- 
tor.v  sanctions  on  Lib.ya  unless  it  com- 
plies with  United  Nations  Securit.v 
Council  Resolution  731.  approved 
unanimously  on  January  2L  These 
sanctions: 


Forbid  air  service  ti)  or  from  Libya 
e.x(-ept  for  specially  approved  humani- 
tarian flih'hts. 

Prohibit  the  sale  of  aircraft,  spare 
parts,  and  related  services,  and  prevent 
the  operation  of  all  Libyan  Arab  Air- 
lines offices; 

Impose  an  arms  embargo  and  pro- 
hibit any  foreign  military  advisers 
from  working'  in  Libya; 

Reduce  the  nutnber  and  level  of  staff 
at  Libyan  diplomatic  missions. 

The  sanctions  will  remain  in  effe<'t 
until  the  Security  Council  determines 
that  Libya  has  complied  fully  with  the 
requests  made  by  the  United  Nation 
Security  Council  in  Resolution  731  of 
January  21,  This  re(iuired  Libya  to: 

Surrender  tht;  two  Libyans  indicted 
for  bombing'  Pan  .\n^  flight  103  for  trial 
in  the  Unit(>d  States  or  the  United 
Kinu^dom.  and  accept  responsibility  for 
t  heir  actions; 

Disclose  all  relevant  information 
about  the  crime; 

Pa.v  appropriate  compensation; 

Cease  all  terrorist  actions  and  sup- 
port of  terrorist  t^roups.  which  it  must 
l)i(jve  by  concrete  actions. 

The  key  elements  of  this  bill  would 
provide  stiffer  penalties  for  those  who 
violate  the  U,N.  sanctions.  It  is  in- 
tended to  deter  companies  and  individ- 
uals from  doinjf  business  with  Libya  in 
violation  of  the  sanctions  and  United 
States  laws. 

Section  2  of  the  i)ill  would  ban  U.S, 
purchases  of  tfoods  and  services  from 
foreitjn  companies  that  violate  U.N, 
sanctions.  It,  is  virtually  idtMitical  to 
the  CnW  nonproliferation  provisions  of 
State  Department  authorization  bill 
foi-  fiscal  year  1992  93  enacted  last  year 
and  the  nuclear  nonproliferation  bill 
passed  b.y  the  Senate  this  .year. 

This  section  would  also  ban  U.S. 
i:ompanies  from  making  purchases 
IVom  sanction  violators.  The  intent  is 
to  make  potential  violators  think 
twice.  If  they  want  to  do  business  as 
usual  with  Libya,  they  cannot  do  busi- 
ness with  the  United  States. 

A  related  provision,  section  7.  would 
increase  by  tenfold,  to  $100,000.  the 
civil  penalties  for  Americans  who  vio- 
late the  existing  U,S,  trade  sanctions 
under  IKAPA,  the  International  Kmer- 
^•ency  Kconomic  Powers  Act.  Stiff 
criminal  penalties  already  exist  but 
the  increase  in  civil  penalties  would  be 
useful. 

Another  provision  is  aimed  at  Ameri- 
cans who  continue  to  work  in  Libya  de- 
spite United  States  laws  that  prohibit 
this.  Section  \  would  increase  civil 
penalties  for  the  illegal  use  of  United 
Sates  passports  to  travel  to  Libya  from 
S2.(X)0  to  S.'iO.OOO.  This  is  the  figure  pro- 
posed in  th»^  administrations's  ili'aft 
consular  reform  bill  There  arc  an  esti- 
mated 500  to  1.000  Americans  workinu' 
in  Libya  and  it  is  unconscionable  that 
the.v  should  help  support  a  I'etfime  that 
bears  responsibility  for  killing'  so  many 
Americans. 


Two  other  pi'ovisions  are  designed  to 
add  to  the  existint^  Sivnctions  at,'ainst 
Libya, 

One  would  autluiiizi  banning  air 
service  to  the  United  ,st,iii's  of  airlines 
conti'olled  by  an.v  count  i\-  vi(jhttiiiu' 
sanctions  section  5.  1'  i>  .-inuhu  to 
lei^islation  first  used  in  tlic  IHKti  Cuni- 
prehensive  Anti-Apart  h^nl  Act  of  lI'Hti 
and  also  in  the  CliW  s.nutions  of  td. 
State  Department  .*\ui  iimi/.U  ion  A"  i 
foi-  1992  93. 

Another  provision  intended  to 
strentjthen  economic  sanctions  at,'ainst 
Libya  would  also  ban  the  shipnu-nt  of 
certain  technical  publications  to 
Libya  section  6.  This  is  intmihil  to 
curtail  how-to-do-it  manuals  .tmi  nttn  r 
technical  data  that  mitrht  lidi)  i.ihy.rs 
econom.v;  it  would,  of  course,  have  no 
effect  on  the  free  exchange  of  political 
ideas. 

And.  finally,  the  bill  in.  ludcs  a  pro\  i 
sion  that  would  help  protect  l'oici>,'n  in- 
dividuals who  provide  information  that 
either  prevented  terrorist  attacks  or 
assisted  in  apprehendini:  and  prosccut- 
injT  terrorists.  Section  w  would  facili- 
tate relocating-  in  the  L.S  participants 
in  the  State  Department's 

counterterrorism  rewards  piou'i-am. 

In  the  course  ot  jn  tp.n.it  urns  for  a 
hearinK  I  conducted  eaiiiri  this  vt'.u' 
for  the  Governmental  .■Mf.urs  ('oinniit 
tee.  we  learned  that  duiinii  the  ^,'uir 
war.  there  were  difficulties  usins,'  exist - 
inti  immit,M'ation  or  othei'  le^^nslation  to 
quic:kly  briiiK  in  from  harms  way  over- 
seas and  relocate  in  the  Um'ni  .states. 
people  who  helped  prevent  ten  oust  at- 
tacks against  U.S.  targets.  This 
amendment  is  intended  to  help  persons 
who  are  not  part  of  any  niuamzi-d  ter- 
rorist or  other  crime  ^noup  or  other- 
wise do  not  fall  under  the  witness  pro- 
tection protrram. 

I  also  want  to  ailil  tint  1  loiisultcd 
with  administration  officials  at  the 
State  Department  and  Treasury  De- 
partment when  drafting  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  the  US,  Con- 
gress do  wh.ii  M  c.m  til  support  t  he 
United  Nations  san<  t  ions,  p.utuul.iil.v 
since  this  is  the  tiist  lime  th.it  the 
U.N.  has  resorted  to  sanctions  against 
terrorists.  If  enacted  into  law,  this  bill 
will  di^monstrate  to  othei  i.m  lotists 
and  their  state  sponsors  that  they  will 
continue  to  be  treated  as  international 
outcasts.  Penalizing  those  companies 
.tnd  individuals  that  continue  lo  n.iunt 
the  will  ot  tile  Inteiiiat  !iin;tl  <  ominu 
nit.v  will  linve  home  ih.ii  point.  We 
must  isolate  terrorists  m  older  to  tie 
feat  them. 

Hv  Ml  (lOHK: 
S,  280t).  i\  lull  to  establish  a  program 
to  ensure  nondiscriminatoi'v  eonipli 
ance  with  enviionmetit  al.  health,  and 
safet.v  laws  and  lo  ensure  eijual  protec- 
tion of  the  pulilii  he, tit  h.  to  t  ti.'  Coiti- 
rnittee  on  I'lnvii  oiimenl  .um  I'uliin 
Works. 


K.N\IKONMKNI  Al,  JUSTICK  ACT  OK  1KI2 

•  Mr.  CORK.  Mr  President,  as  world 
leaders  gather  m  Kio  de  Janeiro. 
Brazil,  this  w(>ek  ten  the  opening  of  the 
Karth  Summit  to  rearli  new^  inter- 
national agreements  oi;  protectinf,;  the 
global  environment,  we  face  disturlung 
inequities  m  tlie  way  severe  pollution 
pi-ohlenis  are  disti'ihuted  here  at  home. 
In  ilisproiiort  lon.Ue  .niiouiiis,  toxic 
wastes  and  toxic:  emissions  from  indus- 
trial processes  contaminate  the  neigh- 
l)orhoods  of  minority  communities,  de- 
pressing land  values  and  posing  serious 
threats  to  the  health  of  those  in  our  so- 
ciety least  empowered  financially  and 
politic, illy  to  do  anything  about  it. 
Here  in  the  United  States,  we  know^ 
th.it  it  you're  poor  ,ind  if  you're  an  .Af- 
1  ii  ,in-.-\mene.in  ot'  Hispanic-.'\meri<  an 
or  a  memliei  ol  another  minority, 
you  le  more  likely  to  lie  threatened  by 
toxi<'  pollution  much  more  likely 
liut  less  likely  to  know  about  it  or  be 
.ihle  to  respond.  I'eople  facing  these 
threats  need  h(>lp  protecting  their  fam- 
ilies and  their  homes.  They  need  infor- 
mation, eonfldeiu f  111  the  system  of 
regulations  designed  to  protect  them, 
and  a  better  ability  to  lie  heard  when 
the.v  hav(>  concerns. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  President,  on  the 
eve  of  niv  departure  to  Rio.  where  1 
plan  to  participate  in  the  activities 
surrounding  the  i-'.arth  .Summit  .ts  the 
chaiiin.m  ol  the  .Senate  delegation,  1 
am  introdmmu  legislation  to  help 
those  people  who  f,ic(>  the  greatest  risk 
of  exposure  lo  toxic  substances  ami 
pollution  right  here  at  home.  This  liill, 
the  Hnvironmental  .Justice  .\ct  of  1992, 
calls  till  ,1  eompreliensive  survey  of 
ever.v  eounty  m  the  country  m  .m  at- 
tempt to  rank  the  IIKI  i ounties  most  se- 
verel.v  contaminated  by  toxic  chemical 
releases.  The  hill  would  support  com 
munity  groui^s  in  these  areas  with 
technical  assistance  grants,  provide  for 
cotnprehensive  health  surveys  in  those 
vicinities,  recpiire  mandatory  inspec- 
tions of  area  facilities,  and  provide  for 
a  moratoidum  on  new  pcdlution  sources 
in  such  communities. 

Mr.  President,  human  suflci-ing  and 
environmental  devastation  travel  to- 
gether. While  al!  of  us  suffei-,  the  poor- 
est people  cany  t  lie  heaviest  burden 
The  K.irth  Summit  is  ,ihout  sh.irinu 
I  hat  burden  and  ensuniit:  that  all  of 
our  children  in  tins  and  the  genera- 
tions to  follow  live  in  a  cdean,  safe 
world.  That's  the  goal  heliuul  this  Icg- 
islat  ion  as  well. 

I  am  pl(>ased  to  be  joined  in  this  ef- 
lort  l)y  the  distinguished  Congressman 
trom  .Mlanta.  ,Ii)H.\-  Lk\ms.  who  will  be 
introducing  the  companion  legislation 
on  the  House  side.  And  I  am  particu- 
larly grateful  in  this  effort  for  the 
work  of  Hin-.  i?en  Chavis,  executive  di- 
r(>ctor  (d'  the  Committee  for  Racial  .Jus- 
tice  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ.  In 
1987.  this  committee  produced  a  semi- 
n.il  siiKiy  entitled  '•Toxic  Wastes  and 
K.K  (•  III  the  l"nit(>d  .States:  A  National 
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Report  on  the  H.icial  and  Soci-Eco- 
nomii  Ch,ir.ict eristics  of  Communities 
with  Hazardous  Waste  Sites."  that  in 
large  part  tbrms  the  basis  for  this  ini- 
tiative. 

I  commend  the  study  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  Among  its  many 
significant  findings,  the  study  deter- 
mined that  the  distribution  of  commer- 
cial hazardous  waste  facilities  fit  a 
troubling  pattern:  There  are  twice  as 
many  minorities  in  communities  where 
a  commercial  hazardous  waste  facilit.y 
is  located  and,  where  two  oi-  more  fa- 
cilities exist,  the  proportion  of  minori- 
ties is  more  than  triple.  In  addition, 
the  study  found  that  race  is  the  single 
best  predictor  of  where  commercial 
hazardous  waste  facilities  are  located— 
even  when  other  characteristics,  such 
as  household  income  and  average  home 
value,  are  considered. 

The  Environmental  Justice  Act  of 
1992  is  the  starting  point  for  easing  the 
burden  disadvantaged  communities 
lie.ir  in  living  with  the  toxic  byprod- 
ucts of  the  lifestyles  to  which  we  have 
all  grown  accustomed.  For  too  lonff, 
minority  communities  in  America  have 
suffered  liom  neglect  and  abuse,  and 
have  slowly  tieen  transformed  into  the 
dumping  grounds  for  .America's  ex- 
cesses and  the  cancer  alleys  of  Amer- 
ican industiy.  We  must  set  about  re- 
storing the  equal  protection  under  the 
laws  foi  all  the  people  of  our  country. 
1  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  Con- 
(jtessman  Lkwis  and  me  in  this  endeav- 
or,* 

Hv  .Ml     IMNC.A.MAN  (for  himself, 
Mr.     RiKcu.K.    and    Mr.     ROCKE- 

FKl.I.EHi: 

S.  2807,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
of  197-5  to  ie()uii-c  additional  informa- 
tion with  respe<  t  to  the  report  on  trade 
agreements  and  national  liade  policy 
agenda;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

■rl'.AIlK  ACT  AMKNDMKNTS  (JK  l<W2 

•  .Ml  HI^■GA^L^N.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
RiEOLE  and  Rockefeller  to  introduce 
thi'  Trade  Ac:l  Amendments  of  1992. 

This  bill  seeks  to  improve  the  coordi- 
nation of  our  international  tfade  poli- 
cies with  our  domestic  economic  and 
technology  policies  in  two  ways.  First. 
the  bill  would  focus  the  attention  of 
out  trade  policies  on  those  tech- 
nologies and  industries  which  are  criti- 
cal to  the  long-term  economic  vitality 
and  security  of  the  United  States,  Sec- 
ond, It  would  recjuire  that  our  trade 
policies  be  judged  against  their  effects 
on  the  international  competitiveness  of 
those  technologies  and  industries. 

THK  CHAll.i-.NGK 

The  United  States  is  facing  a  rising 
eionomic  challenge  from  foreign  com- 
petitors, especially  Japan  and  the  Eu- 
ropean Community.  The  U.S.  economy 
is  increasintily  hieing  integi-ated,  like  it 
or  not,  into  a  global  economy.  These 
trends,  and  the  on  going  process  of  de- 
tense    conversion,    make    it   especiall.v 
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important  that  mii-  iiitoinational  trade 
policies  art'  harmonizod  with  and  sup- 
port our  domestic  economic  tcchiuilok'.v 
policies. 

However.  U.S.  trade  polio.v  lias  not 
focused  on  those  tcchnoloKies  atid  in- 
dustries which  are  critical  to  the  lonj?- 
term  economic  vitality  and  securit.v  of 
the  United  States.  In  our  efforts  to 
open  fortMK'n  markets  to  Ameriian 
l^oods.  we  have  wiven  insufficient  prior- 
it.v  to  American  hik'h-teilujoloi^v  and 
value-added  products.  There  has  also 
been  insufficient  attention  paid  to  the 
ne>,'ativp  effects  of  our  trade  poliines  on 
the  competitive  positions  of  those 
technolo(;ries  and  industries,  especially 
in  the  new.  post  cold  war  world.  Some 
of  the.se  policies  have  restricted  ex- 
ports of  many  of  our  most  competitive 
products,  effectively  robhinK  our  own 
companies  of  their  comparative  advan- 
taj,'e.  consli'ainiiiL,'  their  market  share, 
and  limit iiiu  their  revenue  for  future 
investment.  In  summary,  our  trade  pol- 
icy has  too  often  been  ad  hoc.  reactinjj 
primaril.y  to  dyinir  industries  with  ikj- 
litical  access  rather  than  based  on  ra- 
tional priorities  or  a  strateu'ic  view  <if 
the  economic  future  of  the  country. 

The  es.sential  t|uestion  is  wheth«'r  the 
United  Stales  ff)i-mulates  its  tra<le 
plans  and  policies  with  a  clear  uoal  in 
mind:  increasing,'  the  international 
comp<'titivene.ss  of  those  technoloKies 
and  industries  which  determine  wheth- 
er this  country  has  a  secure  economic 
future  and  a  rising  standard  of  livinj?. 

IUKTUAUK  alt  AMb.Nll.MK.Vrs  OK  \<.m 

Mr.  President,  this  hill  would  be  an- 
other step  toward  formuhitioti  and  co- 
ordination of  stratck'ic  trade  policies  to 
serve  the  lonn-term  economic  interests 
of  this  country,  not  shoit-term  p«)liti- 
cal  interests 

The  bill  would  retjuire  the  Pn-sident. 
as  part  of  the  annual  report  on  the 
trade  agreements  projjram  and  the  na- 
tional trade  atjenda.  to  report  on  the 
operation  of  U.S.  trade  jK>licies  with  re- 
spe(;t  to  the  internatiimal  com|)etitive 
positions  of.  first,  national  iritical 
technologies  as  ileteiiiiined  by  the  Na- 
ti(jnal  Critical  Technolo^'ies  Panel:  sec- 
ond. U.S.  industries  developing,'  and  utl- 
li/lnn  those  critical  technolonu-s.  and 
any  other  U.S.  intlustry  considered 
vital  to  the  national  econom.v.  It  would 
recfulre  that  the  Preswlent  detail  the 
trade  actions  taken  by  the  United 
States  and  forei^fn  ^'overnments.  and 
the  eff»'cts  of  those  act  ions  on  the  iden- 
tified technologies  and  industries.  Fi- 
nally, it  would  ri>(iuire  that  the  Presi- 
dent e.xplicitly  state  US  trade  strate- 
gies and  plans  and  explain  how  they 
would  Increase  the  international  com- 
petitiveness of  the  identified  tech- 
nolot^ies  and  industries. 

CONCLUSION 

The  new  realities  of  the  post-cold- 
war  world  make  economic  matters  di- 
rectly and  inextricably  bound  to  mat- 
ters of  national  security  and  inter- 
national   influence.    This    bill    is    one 


piece  of  a  lai>rer  framework  of  l)ills  I 
and  others  have  introduced  to  focus 
this  country's  policies  and  efforts  on 
technologies  and  industries  which  are 
of  lon(i:-term  importance  to  the  eco- 
nomic vitality  and  securit.y  of  this 
country.  It  is  also  intended  to  encour- 
age policy  formulation  with  those 
»,'oals  in  mind. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Trade  Act 
.^tneiidments  of  1992  be  printed  in  the 
HkcoKD 

There  beinu  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
onlered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd.  as 
follows: 

S.  2807 

Hf  It  I'liai  li'd  61/  the  Sfmiti'  and  Untisf  of  lli'p- 
rf\etitiitivi'\  of  thf  Vnltrii  Stalra  of  Amfuid  in 

(  'illllJX'SS   lISS' 

SECTION  I.  SHMKi    I  I  1 1  » 

Thi.s  All  11..1.V  tju  ^iLt'd  a.s  the  '  Trade  Act 
Amerii|nient.s  ot  19S2". 
-SEC.  2.  KINDINCS  A.Nr»  I'l'RI'OSE. 

(ai  KiNlUMJs.  Till'  foni-.K'.ss  iniil4c«s  the  tol^ 
lowing  tindliiKs: 

(I  I   Ailviiiiced   ami   emer»(inu    technulOKies 
aud  inilustries  are  HiBiilllcant  i:oiilril)uloi-s  to 
the  pconomic  slieriKth  of  the  Uiilt«>d  Stati.'s. 
creating  Jobs,  ImprovInK  productivity,  rals 
int;  stanilaids  of  living,  and  Increasint,'  inter 
niitlonal  eionomii:  <  onipft.itlvencs.s. 

(2>    International    trade    policie.s    (partlcu 
larfy  a.s  such  policies  lelate  to  unfair  foreign 
imports,  clo.sed  loreiitn  maikets.  and   Infer 
national     aureotnents)    dlreetly     alfei:l     the 
health    ol    advanced    ami    emerk'lnK    tech 
nolo«it?.s  and  indu.strles  in  the  United  St.atP.<. 

(3i  The  tonlinufii  vitnlliy  of  important 
technologies  and  industries.  loquires  the 
United  States  to  formulate  international 
trade  policies  with  full  un<lerstandinK  of  the 
potential  elfects  su<h  poliiies  have  on  key 
lechnoloKies  and  industiies 

(l)>  fnuiiisK.  Thp  piiri)ose  of  this  Act  is  to 
encouraKe  the  inteKiatlon  of  United  States 
International  trade  policies  with  tiie  com 
t)etltlve  position  of  Industries  and  tech- 
noloMles  which  are  viuil  to  the  continued 
economic  lit";ilrh  ..frh*'  fiut,-,!  Sf.itos 
SEC.  3.  ANNl'.M    HM  ■(  p|(  I  I  M  .  Id  i;l  lilt-  \UM  S. 

lai      t'OMI  i  [   MIKli 

STATUS  iNiiLi.s'i'KlKS  Section  lf):i(ai<ll  of  the 
Trade  A.  t  of  1974  (19  U  S.C.  2213(a)(li>  Is 
amended  hv  strlkliit;  "anil"  at  the  emi  of  sulj- 
par»Kiaph  (A>.  by  striklnit  the  period  at  the 
enil  of  MubparaKiaph  lUi  and  Inserting  a 
.semicolon  ami  "and",  and  liy  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  follow  I  ni;  new  subparattraph 

"(Ci  the  operation  of  United  States  trade 
IKilicles  with  respect  to  the  international 
I  ompi'titivc  positions  of 

"(li  the  technologies  Identifieil  by  the  Na 
tlonal  Crllkal  TechnolOKles  Panel  pursuant 
to  section  601  of  the  National  Science  and 
Technology  Policy.  Or«anizalion.  ami  Prior- 
ities Act  of  1976. 

"(Ill  United  States  inilustries  developing 
and  usinu  the  technolOKles  described  In 
clause  III.  and 

"I  III  I  any  other  United  States  industry 
considered  vital  to  the  national  econom.v. '. 

(bi  Si'i-xriKic  iNKOKMArioN  ON  Tkaiik  Ac- 
tions ANii  Stkatkgiks.  Section  163<ai  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  l)y  addii  ti  at  the  end 
thereof  the  followlnK  new  parai,>'aph: 

"(4)  The  President  shall  Include  In  the  re 
port  the  followinK  information  with  respect 
to  the  technologies  and  industries  described 
in  paragraph  (1  i(C): 

"(A)  Trade  actions  taken  by  the  United 
atate,s  and   foreign  icovernments,   including 


nekfotlations.  discussions,  aicreements.  du- 
ties, quotas,  and  le^al  action,  which  affect 
such  United  States  industries  and  tech- 
nologies. 

■(B)  Whether  the  actions  described  in  sub 
paraMi'aph  (A)  have  postltlvely  or  negatively 
affected  such  United  .States  industries  and 
technolOKles. 

"(c)  The  United  States  trade  strategies  and 
actions  which  are  planned,  and  how  such 
slrateKies  and  actions  increase  the  inter- 
national competitiveness  of  such  United 
suites  industiies  and  technologies. 

"(U)  The  trade  strategies  and  actions  of 
other  nations  which  affect  the  international 
compelitives  of  such  United  States  indus- 
tries and  tei  hnolOKlos.".* 


./////.'  :i  1992 
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A1)1)IT1(»\  \i.  I  t).-i'()NSORS 
s.  7. v.; 
At  the  reiiuest  of  Mr.  Chafkk.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Skymouh]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  7.'>2.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make  the 
allocation  of  research  and  experi- 
mental expenditures  permanent. 

S.  .HUH 

At  the  reijuest  of  Mr.  Honu.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  |Mr. 
Doi.Kl.  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch  I.  and  the  Senator  from  VVashinii- 
ton  (Mr.  GoKTtJN)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  2018,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Food,  Awnculture.  Conservation,  and 
Trade  Act  of  1990  to  provide  that  a  sin- 
t,'le  Federal  Aijency  shall  be  responsible 
for  makinij  t,echnical  determinations 
with  respect  to  wetland  or  converted 
wetland  on  ai^ricultural  lands. 

s.  Mf>\ 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatkiki.I),  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  BAltrtisj.  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mrs.  Kasskhaum],  and  the  Senator 
from  Tenness«'e  (Mr.  Sasskk]  were 
a<lded  as  cosponsors  of  S.  20fi'l.  a  bill  to 
impose  a  one-year  moratorium  on  the 
performance  of  nuclear  weapons  tests 
by  the  United  States  unless  the  Soviet 
Union  conducts  a  nuclear  weapons  test 
durini;  that  period. 

s.  -n'Ji 

At  the  requPHt  of  Mr.  Gkaham,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shiie  I.Mr.  SmithI  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2197.  a  bill  to  promote  a 
p<niceful  transition  to  democracy  in 
Cuba  through  the  application  of  appro- 
priate pressures  on  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment and  support  for  the  Cuban  people. 

S.  '.'.'11 

At  the  reijuest  of  Mr.  TiumMOND.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Shki.hvJ  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2244.  a  bill  to  require  the  con- 
struction of  a  memorial  on  Federal 
land  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  its 
environs  to  honor  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  served  in  World  War 
II  and  to  commemorate  United  States 
participation  in  that  conflict. 

S.  H!* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Akaka.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 


shire (.Mr.  .SMiiii)  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [.Mr.  Hkid)  were  added  as  co- 
.-iionsors  o!'  ,S.  22!t(i.  .1  lull  tn  .iniciid  1  he 
ra(;kei-.s  and  .Siockyani.-^  .-Xi  1 .  11*21  !i> 
make  it  unlawful  for  any  siocky.ud 
owner,  market  aLrcncv.  oi-  dealer  to 
transfer  or  maikci  iioiKtnibulatoiy 
livestock,  and  for  otlur  jnu  pauses. 

S.  .Ml.: 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCai.n.  the 
names  of  the  .Senatcn-  froni  Indiana 
;Mi  Lucak)  .ind  tile  .'^cintor  from 
\\.i.slunt,'ton  [.Mr.  CIuhto.n)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2362.  a  bill  to  aim  ri(i 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  repeal  the  reduced  medicare  pa.v- 
ment  provision  for  new  physicians. 

S.  iVjO 

At  the  request  of  .Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kasskbaum]  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bu.mpkks]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2560.  a  bill  to 
reclassify  the  cost  of  international 
peacekeepint?  activities  from  inter- 
national affairs  to  national  defense. 
s.  ai-/2 

At  the  request  of  .Mr.  Kohb.  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pkll]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2622,  a  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Cambodian  Genocide  Investigation,  to 
support  efforts  to  bi'int?  to  justice  na- 
tional Khmer  Routie  leaders  who  <;om- 
mitted  crimes  aM^ainst  humanit.v  in 
Cambodia,  and  to  exclude  the  national 
leadership  of  the  Khmer  Routre  from 
the  United  States. 

s.  aiat 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ci.kn.n.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Bkkai'X).  the  Senator  from  Maiy- 
land  [Mr.  Sakhanks].  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kk.nnkoy) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  K.  2621.  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Interauenc.v  Council  on  the  Homeless, 
the  Federal  Kmerj^ency  Manajjement 
Food  and  Shelter  Prof,'ram.  and  foi- 
other  purposes. 

S.  2W2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BUMPKRS,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DkConciniI.  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  I^Kixj.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Wki.i.stonk) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2682.  a 
bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  mint  coins  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  lOOth  anniversar.v  of  the  1m 
ijinninK  of  the  protection  of  Civil  W.u 
battlefields,  and  for  otht  1  i)ui  poses. 

S.  2711 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gi.KNN.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  M1KUL.SKI].  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  .Si'KCTKKi.  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  |Mi-  Hdl.- 
LINC.S).  and  1  h-  Setuiiof  li'iin  \o:  i  h 
Carolina  (.Mr    ."^\.MiiHi)|   wnr  adiled  .i> 

cosponsors    ol     .S      2711.     ,1     bill     in     ellMllc 

the  fail-  treatnicni  ot  nieiiiliei.-  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  the  Re.ul\-  KeM'ive 
of  the  .-Ntnied   Koree.^  wiin  ale  .idvetsidv 


affe(.'ted  by  certain  reduitioiis  in  the 
siz.e  of  the  reserve  eomponents  of  t  he 

.-\!  Ilied   Forces. 

s    ?7% 
.•\t    the  re(iaest    of  .Mr.    1.!KHKK.M.\.\.    the 

name  of  the  .Senator  frc.im  Kan.^^as  [.Mrs. 
Kasseh.M'.mI  was  .idde<i  <i.<  a  cosponsor 
of  .S  2736.  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  Sec- 
let.uy  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
I'rom  takint:  any  action  with  respect  to 
certain  alletred  violations  of  the  re- 
quil'cnients  of  title  1\'  of  tile  .Social  .Se- 
eufit  V  .-Xc  t. 

S.  27.V2 

.\{  the  request  of  Mr.  I.K.MiV.  ttie 
n.ime  of  the  .Senator  troir,  WvoiniiiL: 
l.Mi  ,  Wai.i.o)']  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S,  27,^.2.  a  hill  to  establish  a  RKF(JH.M 
Commissum  to  review  the  field  struc- 
ture of  th.e  rnited  States  Department 
of  .•Xurieiilt  ure.  and  for  other  j.)iii  jx.ises. 

.\\  the  re.iue.st  of  .\ll  ,  RdTH.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  .\ew  .Mexico 
[Mr.  Hi.N'CAMA.N'].  the  .Senator  from  Wy- 
oming' [iMr.  Wai.i.iiI'].  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  |.Mi.  Li(;akj  wpic  added 
as  cosponsors  of  .S.  2763.  a  lull  to  estab- 
lish the  .Mike  .Mansfiehi  Fellowship 
Prof^ram  toi  intensive  traininp:  in  the 
Japanese  ian^ua^^e.  government,  poli- 
tics, and  economy. 

S.  27!>l 

.-Xt  the  request  of  Mr.  DOLK.  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [.Mrs. 
Kasskh.M'M]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  271*1.  d  bill  to  relieve  the  rei,'u- 
latoiy  burden  on  dcpositor.y  institu- 
tions. ]),ii  t  ii  ularl.v  on  small  depository 
institutions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SKNATK  .JOINT  UKSOI.UTIO.V  217 

At  the  ref|uest  of  .Mr,  Doi.K.  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Geortjia  [.Mr. 
F(JWLKK|  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  .Joint  Rc^solution  217,  a  joint 
resolution  desii^naniiL'  .luiie  U.  1992.  as 
"National  Alcoholism  and  Di  u^  .Abuse 
Counselors  Da.y." 

SK.NATK  .lOlNT  HKSOI.UTION  25.7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  name  of  the  .Senator  fi'om  Georgfia 
[Ml-.  .\tiNN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  .loint  Resolution  257,  a  .joint 
resolution  to  desit,'nate  the  month  of 
June  1992.  as  "National  Scleroderma 
Awareness." 

SKNATK  .lOlNT  RESOLUTION  273 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Shymohk.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
l.uid  I.Mi.  ChafkkI.  the  Senator  from 
.Missouri  [.Mr.  Da.nforth],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [.Mr  l)i.\(i.'. [,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mi  t;i.F..\.\l.  t  h(=  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr,  I!.\'rcn|.  t  lie  Senator 
from  H.iw.iii  (Mi,  Inmi "ii-.l.  the  Senator 
lium  X'ermoiit  |Mi.  •iKFKuRD.sj.  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Uakota  [Mr.  Pres- 
si.ER],  the  Senator  from  Ore^ron  [Mr. 
I'ACKUdor)!,  and  the  .Senatcjr  from  Wyo- 
iTUHL'  I  Mr.  .SiMP.soNi  were  adcied  as  co- 
f-jiotlsors  ui  .Senate  .lojli;  i-iesolution 
273,  ,1  joint  I'esolution  to  de.simiate  the 
wi'ek    (omnKMicint:     June    21.     1!*92.    as 

"N.lt  loll.ll  .Sheriffs'   Week." 


SKNATK  .lOINT  KKSOLUTION  271 

A'  the  request  of  Mr.  DODD.  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Oretron  [Mr  Pack 
WOOD]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  .Sen- 
ate Joint  Kes(3lution  274.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  desiLTnate  .April  9,  1992.  as 
"Child  Care  Worthy  Waixe  Day 

SKNATK  .lOlNT  UKSOl.LTION  281 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gras.si^ev.  the 
names  of  the  .Senator  from  Missouri 
[.Mr.  BoNDl.  the  .Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Hkown),  the  .Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  CoiiK.N],  the  .Senator  from  Idaho 
[.Mr.  Ckak;!.  the  .Senator  from  New 
Yi.irk  :Mr,  DAmato].  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  IMr  Danforth].  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr  Di.xON].  the  Senator 
trom  K.msas  .'Mi  Doi.E].  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  i.Mr  Dome.nici).  the 
Senator  from  GeciL'n  [Mr.  Fowler]. 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mi  Gahn].  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [.Mr.  GORE]. 
the  Senator  from  Washintrton  (Mr. 
Gorton],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [.Mr  Hfi,.ms],  the  Senator  from 
X'ermont  [.Mr.  Jeffcjrd.s],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr,  Kaste.n).  the  Sen- 
a.tor  trom         Connecticut  [Mr. 

I.iKHKKMAN].  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  .McCain],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [.Mr.  Ntckle.s].  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mi-.  Pressler].  the  Sen- 
ator froin  OreRon  [.Mr  PackwoodJ.  the 
Senator  from  West  \';ii;inia  [Mr. 
Rockefei.i.er],  the  .Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Specter],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr,  Symms]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  281.  a  joint  resolution  des- 
i^jnatintr  the  week  of  September  14 
throuk'h  September  20.  1992.  as  "Na- 
tional Small  Independent  Telephone 
Comp.iri.\-  Wiek." 

SKNATK  .JOINT  HKSOKLTION  28K 

.At  the  request  of  Mr,  Lieber.man.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[.Mr.  BiiJEN]  and  the  Senator  from 
.Maine  [.Mr.  Cohe.n]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  .Joint  Resolution 
288,  a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  befrinninsj  July  26.  1992.  as  -Lyme 
Disease  Awareness  Week. 

SKNATK  .JOINT  KKSOI.UTION  2^'! 

,At  the  request  of  Mr,  Garn.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Neu  \'ork 
[Mr,  D'.Amato],  the  Senator  fion:  .Ari- 
zona [Mr  DkConcini].  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [.Mr.  Dodd].  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [.Mr.  Lautenberg]. 
the  Senator  froni  Ohio  [.Mr.  .MtrrzEN- 
BAt:M].  the  Senator  fi'om  .Alaska  [Mr. 
MuRKOvvsKi],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr,  Sa.sserJ.  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Seymofr]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  291.  a  joint  resolution  to 
desit,'nate  June  10,  1992.  through  June 
It).  1992.  as  ■International  Student 
.Awaieness  Week," 

SKNATK  .IOINT  resolution  301 

.At  the  reiiuest  of  Mr.  Peel,  the 
names  of  the  Senatoi-  fi'om  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen].  the  Senator  fi'om  New  Jer- 
sey  [Mr,    Bradley],    the   .Senator  from 
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Color.iili)  (Mr  HkownJ,  the  .Senaloc 
from  Montana  |Mr.  HliKNSi,  the  Sen- 
attii  tVimi  W(>st.  Virginia  [Mi  Hvi;iil. 
t.hf  Srn.iioi-  from  Maine  |Mi  ('"iiiN], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  |Mi.  fi<AU!|. 
tho  Sonatoi'  from  Missouii  I  Mr.  Dan 
iiiiiinl  the  Senatoi-  from  Kentucky 
iMr.  FoKDl,  th(>  Senatoi'  from  C.eort,'ia 
[Mr.  Fowi.KKl,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Hkklin],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator 
frohi  Mirhi^Mn  [Mr.  LkvinI.  the  Sen- 
atoi trniii  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  MrrriiKi.i.). 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  |Mr.  IIkid), 
the  Senatoi-  from  Miehi^'an  |Mr.  RiK 
OLK),  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr 
ROBHj,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sankokd),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasskk).  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Skymouk).  and  the 
Senator  from  I'enns.vlvania  [Mr. 
WOKFOKD)  were  added  as  I'osponsoi's  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  M\.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  October  1992  as 
"National  Uieast  Cancer  Awareness 
Month." 

SK.NA  TK  JOINT  KKSOMITION  :m 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DAmato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stkvkns)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  .\Q6.  a  joint 
resolution  desiunatink'  October  1992  as 
•'Italian-American  Hcritatje  and  Cul- 
ture Month." 

SKNAl'K  .lOINT  HKSOI.L   rlON  HY) 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iNOlJYKl.  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Spkctkk).  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochkan].  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Akaka).  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bkntskn).  the  Senatoi' 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  HkdwnI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  HumpkksI.  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  BUK- 
DICK).  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
BuHN.s[.  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
k'inia  (Mr.  BYnn|.  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Ciiakkk).  the  Senator 
from  Imliana  (Mr.  Coats[.  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  CuanstonI,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Doi,K[,  the 
Senator  from  Georjjia  (Mr.  Kowi-KKj. 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gi.knnj.  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gkas.si.kyI.  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hkklin). 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Ka.stkn|.  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  KoHL[.  the  Senator  from  New  .I(>r- 
sey  [Mr.  Lahtknhkki',].  the  Senator 
from  Michit,'an  [Mr.  L,KVIN|.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
LlKHKKMANj.  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Mktzk.nhaumI.  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  MoVNlHANl.  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Mukkowski).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pki.L).  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasskk[. 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon). 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son), the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stkvkns),  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Ml'.  Waknkk),  the  Senator  from  I'enn- 


.sylv.uiia  IMi.  Wwn-oKDl.  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Wki.lstonk).  and 
rhe  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
I'KKssi.KKl  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
.Senate  Joint  Resolution  307.  a  joint 
resolution  desij^nat inw:  the  month  of 
.July  1992  as  "National  Muscular  Dys- 
trophy Awareness  Month." 

SKNATK  CONCURKKNT  KKSOI.UriON  113 

At  the  request  of  iMr.  MOYNIHAN.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  LlKBKKMAN).  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bukdick).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
WoKi''OKi)],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Ml  KoKD).  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DouD),  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Akaka).  the  Senator  from 
Alatjama  (Mr.  Shkluy).  the  Senator 
from  Washink'ton  (Mr.  Aimms).  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  .Mi'kkowski). 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  BrvanJ. 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Gorton],  the  Senator  from  .Michit,Mn 
(Mr.  Lkvin).  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Da.schlk).  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mktzknbaiim).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Coats),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hkklin]. 
the  Senator  fi't)m  Utah  )Mr.  H,vrcH). 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  JMr. 
Komi,],  ami  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hoi.MNCjs]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution IIIJ.  a  concurrent  resolution  con- 
cernin>j  the  25th  anniversar.v  of  the  re- 
unification of  Jerusalem. 

SKNATK  KKS()I,L-TI()N  MOO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DkConcini.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Doi.K)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  'MW,  a  resolution  relal- 
injf  to  suspension  of  assistance  and  co- 
operative programs  with  the  former 
Yugoslavia. 


AMK.M>Mi-.N  IS  .SIH.MITTKD 


PUBLIC  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
ACT 


LOTT  (AND  OTHERS)  AMENDMENT 
NO    186.S 

Mr.  l.O'rr  (for  him.self.  Mr.  Hklms. 
Mr.  Doi.K,  Mr.  Nicklks.  Mr.  Wallop. 
Mr.  Coats  and  Mr.  Bkown)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  1.W1)  a  bill  to 
aulhori'/.e  appropriations  for  public 
broatlcastinK.  and  for  other  purposes: 
as  follows: 

On  pa^p  6,  .strike  lines  \2  throu^'h  15  anil  in- 
sert: 

"(■J)  by  insertiUK  '.  S27.5.(XX).000  for  liscal 
years  1994.  199.5.  anil  1996.    ' 


At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  folUiw 
iim 

Skc.  In  iiiakniK  available  funding  pursu- 
ant to  authorizations  under  this  Act.  any 
independent  production  service  established 
under  .section  396(k)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  19:M  (47  U.S.C.  396(ki)  shall,  to  the 
niaxiinum  i-.xtent  practicable  and  consistent 
Willi  the  provisions  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  provide  such  fundinh^  to  eligible 
recipients  and  project  representing  the 
widest  possible  Keonraphic  <listribution,  with 
the  objective  of  providinii  lundintf  to  eligible 
recipients  and  projects  in  each  State  from 
which  qualitied  proposals  are  received  over 
the  course  of  such  authorizations. 


./////.'  :l  1992 

\rT!i(  »i-;rr^'  i ok  cdMMrrTi'.ivs  to 
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DOLE  (AND  Ollll.l(>     AMENDMENT 
NO.   1866 

Mr  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  STKVKNS, 
and  Mr.  iNonvKi  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  .s.  b'ilM.  supra,  iis  fol- 
lows: 


Norici.  oi'  iii;.\i;i.\(;.^ 
coMMrrrKK  ON  knkkoy  and  natuuai. 

HK.SOUllCKS 

Ml  HiMl'ERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearint-  has  been  scheduled  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands.  National  Parks  and  P'orests  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Thurs- 
day. .June  2.S.   1992,  beginning  at  2  p.m 
in  room  SI)  Wtd  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building  in  Washington.  DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  following  bills 
cuiTently  pending  before  the  sub- 
committee. Tho  bills  ai-e: 

S.  1879.  to  authorize  the  adjustment  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  South  Dakot.a  portion  of 
the  Sioux  RaiiK'er  District  of  Custer  National 
Forest,  ami  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1990.  to  authorize  the  transfer  of  certain 
facilities  and  lands  In  the  Wenatchee  Na- 
tional Forest.  WA; 

S.  2392.  to  establish  a  liKht-of-way  corridor 
for  electric  power  transmission  lines  In  the 
Sunri.se  Mountain  In  the  State  of  Nevada. 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2397,  to  ex|)and  the  boundaries  of  the 
Yucca  Hou.se  National  Monument  in  Colo- 
rado, to  authoiize  the  ac(iuisition  of  certain 
lands  within  the  boundaries,  and  for  other 
purpo.ses; 

S.  2606.  to  further  clarify  authorities  and 
duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  is 
suiiiK   ski  ai-ea   permits  on   National    Forest 
.System  lands;  and 

.S.  2749.  to  (crant  a  ri^ht  of  u.se  and  occu- 
pancy of  a  certain  tract  of  land  in  Yosemite 
National  Park  to  tieorKe  R.  Laiixe  and  Lu- 
cille K.  Lanne,  anil  for  other  purposes. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
b.v  invitation  only.  However,  anyone 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
to  be  included  in  the  hearing  record  is 
welcome  to  do  so.  Those  wishing  to 
submit  written  testimony  should  send 
two  copies  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Ijands.  National  Parks  and  F'or- 
ests.  Committee  on  Energ.y  and  Na- 
tional Resources.  304  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington,  DC  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  hearing,  please  contact  Erica 
Rosenberg  of  the  subcommittee  staff  at 
(202)224  7933. 


I  AIMI  riKK  ON  KINANCK 

Ml  l.Ndl.YE.  Mr.  President.  I  .tsk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  .session  of  the  Senate  on 
June  3,  1992,  at  9:30  a.m.  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  the  effectiveness  of  enteiprise 
•ones  as  a  spur  to  investment  in  eco- 
nomicallv  distressed  areas. 

The  PRI':.s!i)l\(;  OKi-TCi-lR  \V;'h(iut 
objection,  ii   i.-^  .■-o  onii'Mii. 

SUBCOMMITrKK  ON  STItATKC.lC  KOKCKS  ANiJ 
MCIK^K  DKTKUKKNCK 

.Ml  INorVlv  Mr  President.  1  ask 
unaiiiiiious  tonser.t  that  the  Sub- 
< Dmmittee  on  Strategic  Forces  and  Nu- 
clear Deterrence  of  the  Committee  on 
.Armed  Services  lie  authorized  to  meet 
..:i  Wednesday.  June  3,  1992.  at  9::«) 
,i.in..  ill  open  session,  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  civil  defense  programs  and 
polic.y,  in  review  of  S.  2629,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  hill  for 
fiscal  year  lW>:f 

The  PRKsiIiINc.  ol-i'lCKii  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

roMMITTKK  ON  AOHICLI.TL'KK,  NUTRITION.  AND 
KOKKS'IRY 

.Ml  INol  ^l-:.  Mr.  President.  1  .isk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  P'orestr.v.  be  allowed  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  June  3,  1992,  at  10  a.m.,  in 
.^R  :«2,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  U.S.  De- 
p.ii  tment  of  .Agricultures  computer  op- 
erations. 

P'or  further  iiiformat  iini  please  con- 
tact Andy  Finkel  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  staff  at  XI  .'")2n7 

The  PRESIDING  OlI-'IfKK  Wit  hunt 
objection,  it  is  so  oriiei  ed. 

COMMITTKKON  VKTKRANS"  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  !^•()^^•l■:  Mr  l>resi<lent.  tlie 
Commit  let  nu  \'eier,in.-'  .Xllaiis  wuulil 
like  to  request  unaniiTious  euiisenl  to 
hold  a  hearing  to  consider  healtli  legis- 
lation and  to  conduct  oversight  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans  .Affairs.  The 
hearing  will  be  held  on  .hini'  '■'>.  1992,  at 
Id  a.m.  in  room  418  ot  the  l^ussell 
Uuiltling. 

The   PlU:sil)IXC;   OFFK'I'.R     Without 

object  ion.    I  '    l.-   :m)   el  .iel  ,  li 

ClIMMTriKKON  AUMKI)  SKKVICKS 

.Ml.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  .Armcfl  .Services  be  authorized  to 
meet  on  Weilnesday.  .lune  \\.  1992.  at 
2::30  a.m.,  in  open  se^.^iun.  to  receive 
testimony  on  the  l)e|MMnient  of  De- 
fense's 1994  99  Defense  planning  guid- 
ance and  its  illu.stiative  .-^c cnaiios  ami 
to  consider  tlu'  nuniiiuu  ion  ni  I.  Lewis 
Libby  to  be  Deputy  riuiei  .'-^ei  let.iiv  of 
I  )ercnse  for  Polic.y. 

The  PHKSIDINO   (  )1-1'IC1;H     UiiIkhii 

objection.    H     l:-  .--e    nl  .lel  ed 

SKI.KCI  C'dMMirrKK  ON  IN  TKI.I.lGKNCK 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  c;on.M'ni  th.ii  the  Select 
('■'ininit  tee  on   liUe!lit^eiicc   lie  author- 


l/eii    t(i    meet    ilurinu    the    .■ie.-sioll    of   t  hi- 

."Senate  on  We.ine.-il.iv.  .June  3.  1992.  at  2 
leiii,  to  h.ohi  ,1  I  hiseii  he.tnnu'  on  intel- 
iiLienee  mat  tei  s. 

The  PHKHIDING  Ol'FICl^R .  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered 

1  (;\'\i;r:;  :  mn  kohkicn  kki.a'tions 

Mr.  INOLVK  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.-ent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreimi  l-ielations  be  authorized 
to  meet  duriiiL:  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Wednesday,  .June  3.  al  10  a.m.  to 
hold  ambassadorial  nominations  hear- 
ing. 

NOMINKKS 

(li  Ml'.  Richard  Gooilwin  Capen.  .Jr..  of 
Florida,  to  tie  Ambassador  to  Spain. 

To  be  introduced  by;  The  Honorable  Dante 
I'ascell  (I)  FLi  and  the  Honorable  Connie 
Mack  iR-FLi. 

i2i  Mr.  Peter  Barry  Teeley,  of  Virginia,  to 
lie  .Ambassador  to  Canada. 

To  be  introduced  by:  The  Honorable  Ted 
Stevens  iR  AK). 

(3i  Mr.  Donald  Herman  Alexander,  of  Mis 
souri,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands. 

To  be  introduced  by;  The  Honorable  Chris 
topher  Bond  iR-.MOi. 

(4)  Mr.  Adrian  A.  Basora.  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Czech  and 
,'^lovak  Federal  Republic. 

1.5)  Ml'.  William  Henry  Gerald  FitzGerald. 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Amba.s 
sador  to  Ireland. 

The  l'H!;.sil)IN(;  ()r-FK'i:H  Wnheui 
object  ion.  it  is  .-e  i  <\  dei  e-i 


h.ive  wtial  It  takes  to  be  successful. 
,i!id  1  ani  pleased  to  have  had  this  op- 
IKjii  unity  to  pay  tribute  to  these  fine 
folks  as  their  business  enters  its  fourth 

decade  of  operation.* 


.M)I)rri()N.\L   .^TATllMFNTS 

rHlHLTK  TO  DOROTHY   AND  liOVCE 
VIN.'^ON.   ()WFNSH()I-;().    K^.' 

•  Mr  FORI),  .Mt.  ! 'resident.  1  would 
like  Id  Like  ,1  lew  niiiiutes  today  to 
iee()'.^ni/.e  Dorothy  ami  Royce  Vinson  of 
niv  iKinietown  of  (Jwensboro. 

In  M.iv  (if  li't)2.  Dorethy  ,tnd  Royce 
opened  the  Koyee  Restaurant  on  West 
Second  Street.  'I'he  Royce  is  a  famil.v- 
style  restaurant  with  good  home  cook- 
ing, and  foi'  30  ye, us  now,  it  has  served 
genei'ations  of  (Jwensboroans. 

In  a  business  that  often  sees  owners 
come  and  go,  the  lioyce  has  been  a 
pleasant  exception.  It  is  the  oldest  one- 
owner  rest  .I'll  rant  m  Owensboro.  and  its 
longevity  is  iiu  accident:  Tlie  Royce  is 
a  success  because  of  the  hard  work, 
dedication  and  good  nature  (jf  the 
Vinsons  They  work  16-hour  da.ys,  they 
know  most  it  not  all  of  their  cus- 
tomers by  n.une.  and  they  pay  <itten- 
tion  to  what  their  customers  want. 
They  and  their  restaurant  have  deserv- 
edly liecome  loi  ,il  fi.xt  ures 

The  Vinsons  have  a  knack  lor  tiiak- 
inu  e\-ervnne  feel  at  home.  Students 
froni  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College  stop 
m  to  eat.  study.  ,ind  mmule.  Folks 
drop  by  to  catch  up  on  the  days  news. 
Music  from  an  old-time  jukeliox  adds 
to  the  atmosphere  and  makes  the  res- 
taurant an  enjo.vable  place  to  visit. 

Ml,  Fri'sident.  Dorothy  and  Ro.yce 
Vinson    have   demonstrated    that    they 


DIU'NK   1)R!\'I.\G 

•  M:  M( CONNl'.I.L  .Mi  President,  on 
May  1!.  1"8H  ,t  :;i.:ht  truck  hit  a  bus  in 
Caiiollton,  K\ .  killing  24  students  and 
3  adults.  What  amplifies  the  scope  of 
this  terrible  traged.v  is  that  the  driver 
of  the  truck  was  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol  when  the  crash  occurred.  This 
was  no  accident.  It  was  an  alcohol -re- 
lated crash  that  was  preventable.  This 
nightmare  shocked  our  State  and 
plunged  an  entire  community  into 
grief.  The  horrible  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that,  every  10  hours  thi^  same  number  of 
people  are  killed  by  drunk  drivers. 

On  May  19.  of  this  year.  Molly 
Evenstad  of  Virginia,  sent  my  staff  a 
ver.y  informative  article  from  the  April 
edition  of  Aide  magazine  which  ex- 
plains the  toll  drunk  drivers  have  on 
Americans  each  and  every  day  of  the 
.year.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to 
thank  Ms.  Evenstad  for  her  commit- 
ment to  the  cause  of  preventing  drunk 
driving  aitd  insert  the  article  in  the 
Ri-:coHD:  W  tiat  if  100  Jumbo  Jets 
Crashed,  and  No  One  Survived?" 

The  article  follows; 

What  if  100  Jcmho  Jnrrs  Cha.shku,  and  No 

ONK  StRVIVKD? 

Sauced.  Blotto.  Polluted.  Tanked. 
Squiffed.  No  matter  what  you  call  it,  it 
means  drunk.  And  behind  the  steering  wheel, 
drunk  can  mean  deadly. 

In  1990.  drunk  dnvinir  killed  more  than 
22.000  people  in  the  United  States.  That's  a 
death  toll  equivalent  to  the  crash  of  100 
jumbo  jets,  with  no  survivors.  Alcohol-relat- 
ed crashes  injured  an  additional  355.000  peo- 
ple. A  recent  telephone  survey  conducted  by 
the  Gallup  Organization  found  42  percent  of 
respondents  peisonally  knew  someone  who 
was  killed  or  injured  by  a  drunk  driver. 
Mothers  Against  Drunk  Driving  (MADUi  re- 
ports half  of  all  traffic  fatalities  involve  al- 
cohol. 

With  statistics  like  those,  if  your  life 
hasn't  t)een  affected  by  a  drunk  driving;  acci- 
dent, you  can  count  yourself  lucky.  If  your 
life  has  been  changed -well,  these  excerptjs 
tiom  letters  written  b.v  Aide  MaKazine  read- 
ers tell  the  story. 

At  approximately  1:30  a.m.  on  September 
15.  1990.  Allen  was  on  his  way  home  and  ei- 
ther fell  asleep  or  passed  out  at  the  wheel. 
Less  than  a  mile  from  home,  his  car  drifted 
to  the  left  side  of  the  road,  and  it  looks  as 
though  he  woke  up  and  turned  the  wheel 
hard  right.  This  caused  the  vehicle  to  roll 
over.  He  was  ejec  ted  from  the  car,  and  I  pray 
his  death  was  immediate.  His  blood  alcohol 
level  was  0.25.  which  is  two-and-one-half 
times  the  (Virginia)  legal  limit  of  0.10. 

Anger  twisted  around  my  grief  when  I 
found  that  three  bars  where  Allen  had  been 
drinking  failed  to  check  his  identification. 
(Allen  was  19;  in  Virginia,  the  drinking  age  is 
21.)  These  establishments  advertise  as  "fam- 
ily-oriented" restaurants.  Allen  was  wrong 
to  drink  and  drive,  but  these  establishments 
had  a  moral  and  leyal  obligation  to  be  re- 
sponsible   beverage   .servers.   The   establish- 
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iiieul.-^  <1mI  not  «et  their  llcPtises  revoked  or 
.suspended.  They  were  fined  $2,000  apiece, 
which  is  n  mere  slap  on  the  wiist.  Allen  paid 
with  his  life,  ami  we.  his  parents  and  family, 
are  left  to  suffer.  William  M  Pien.e  11.  Ma 
nassas.  Virginia. 

It  was  Christmas  Kve  1969.  The  polite  re- 
port stated,  "The  occupant  never  had  a 
chance  "  While  waltinK  for  a  red  litfht,  his 
vehicle  was  hit  from  behind  by  a  drunk  drlv 
er.  The  force  of  the  impact  instantly  broke 
his  neck,  pjirtially  ejected  him  from  the  i-ar 
and  draKKe<l  him  over  100  feet.  The  <liunk 
driver  was  not  injured,  nor  was  he  insured. 
The  deceased  was  32  years  old  ami  often  said. 
"Tm  too  youn»j  to  need  life  insurance."  He 
left  behind  a  wife  and  foui'  boys,  aues  3  to  10 
years  old.  I  haven't  had  a  Dad  since.  Yes,  I 
was  only  5  years  old.  and  m.v  life  had 
chaniced  forever.  Christopher  M.  Kelleher. 
Ft.  Helvoir.  Virxinia. 

I  can  remember  sitting  In  the  back  .seat  of 
the  car  as  iny  mother  drove  me  home  from 
school  on  days  when  I  sUiyed  late.  She  was 
an  alcoholic  and  would  Invariably  not  bo 
completely  sol)er  when  she  picked  me  up. 
She  would  be  drivinK  very  slowly  yet  weave 
all  over  the  road  and  make  some  very  poor- 
judgment  drivinK  moves.  I  remember  think 
iiiK  that  I,  too  youiiK,  and  with  no  drivers 
education  training,  could  manage  a 
strai({htor  and  safer  course. 

Our  family  never  discussed  the  drihkinK 
problem,  and  belnj;  as  younK  as  I  was.  I  real 
ly  felt  [  had  nowhere  to  tco  with  the  liiforma- 
tion  that  my  mother  was  drIvinK  under  the 
influence.  When  I  think  back  on  those  days. 
I'm  thankful  she  never  had  an  accident  or 
hurt  anyone  with  her  DUI  drivint;-.  It  coulil 
so  easily  have  been  a  different  story,  and  I 
would  have  felt  partly  responsible  as  I  was 
too  scared  to  tell  an.yone  about  those  Ioiik 
rides  home  (three  milesl.  Name  withhelil. 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

When  a  car  hits  a  telephone  pole  at  70 
miltrs  per  hour,  the  pole  will  snap  in  half. 
When  six  people  in  a  car  hit  a  telephone  pole 
at  70  miles  per  hour,  two  people  will  die,  one 
will  become  dl.sabled,  two  will  be  medi(ally 
ilischartfed  from  Naval  seivlce.  and  one  will 
spend  30  days  in  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Hos 
pital.  When  six  people  drink  and  one  of  them 
is  the  driver,  all  si.x  lives  will  change.  When 
one  of  the  passenKors  peels  the  ciushe<l  roof 
off  his  best  friend's  body,  he  wonders  why  the 
driver  consumed  alcohol  and  KOt  behind  the 
steeriiit,'  wheel.  David  R.  Putnam,  Jackson- 
ville. Florida. 

My  18-ycai-  old  brother,  John  Robert  Ruiz, 
the  baby  ol  the  family,  was  killed  by  a  three- 
time-convicted  drunk  driver.  This  person, 
driving  at  an  estimated  speed  of  110  miles  per 
hour,  lost  control  of  his  car,  causing  it  to 
nip  over  on  Its  top  and  burst  into  flames. 
This  car  then  hit  my  brother's  car  head-on. 
AmazlnKly,  out  of  the  four  persons  in  the 
two  cars,  no  one  else  was  seriously  injured. 
My  brother  was  killed  on  Impact.  I  cannot 
beKlii  to  describe  how  hani  it  was.  beinx  21 
years  old  at  the  time,  to  plan  my  little 
brother's  closed-casket  funeral.  Norma  J. 
Murray,  Tampa,  Florida. 

Ill  never  fornet  the  acidic  pain  of  watchltiu 
my  friend,  my  soul  mate,  beinu  draK^ed  out 
of  the  crushed  car.  His  head  had  smashed  the 
windshield.  I  walked  to  the  car  and  I  wanted 
to  touch  him.  to  brink'  him  back  to  life.  I 
would  have  dreams  in  which  I  healed  his  torn 
face  and  then  he  would  smile  at  me.  The  void 
in  my  soul  will  never  tfo  away. 

It  really  makes  no  difference  whether  he 
was  a  victim  or  whether  he  brouKht  this 
upon  himself.  Life  is  precarious  as  it  is. 
There  is  no  need  no  inject  stupidity  into  the 


luiii.u.,i     1  I,.;,  ..I  .ci-  brinK'  back  the  younu. 
beautiful  life  that  was  lost  for  nood.  It  still 
huits.    John  Uuberty,  South  Bend,  In<llana. 
Hal  and  his  wife,  Helen,  were  enjoying  re 
tlieil  life  to  the  fullest.  Traveling  was  a  bis 
part  of  their  lives.  He  even  manased  to  re- 
turn once  to  Italy  where.  M)  yeais  earlier,  he 
had  been  shot  down  on  a  bombinn  run  in  his 
B  17.  Evading  enemy  troops,  he  encountered 
American   sympathizei-s  who  aided  and   fed 
him.   Piecinu  tOKether  his  route,  he  eventu- 
ally found  and  aKain  met  some  of  the  i:ivil 
ians  who  had,  so  many  years  before,  helped 
this  younu  aviator  to  survive  and  reach  Al- 
lied lines  four  months  later. 

Maybe  he  was  plannin^f  another  trip  when 
all  future  dieams  were  dashed.  The  auto- 
mobile, without  brakliiH.  slammed  into  the 
rear  wheel  of  the  bike  Hal  was  riding.  Hal 
was  thrown  over  the  hood  of  the  car  into  a 
telephone  pole.  He  was  then  catapulted  50 
feet  down  the  pavement,  where  he  lay  with- 
out movement  or  heartbeat.  Today,  he  Is 
paralyzed  and  .severely  brain  dama(,'ed.  He  re 
(julres  24-hour  care  In  a  nursing  home,  a  man 
much  too  younK  in  years  and  spirit  to  be  in 
a  nurslnM:  home.  All  of  the  family  is  a  vlctiin 
of  this  tragedy.  Christmas  Is  no  longer  cele- 
l)iate<l.  Special  times  of  the  year  only  re- 
minil  us  of  our  profound  loss.  We  take  life 
one  day  at  a  time,  c.opiim  with  oniioiiiK  metll- 
cal  crise,s,  crlpplintj  financial  obligations  and 
a  future  devoid  of  the  love  and  devotion  that 
so  epitomized  this  oni  e  ^lant  of  a  man. - 
Madeline  Linneweb,  I.,as  Vetjas,  Nevada. 

Since  I  had  plenty  of  beer  in  the  back  .seat, 
I  was  my  own  mobile  party  ready  for  any- 
thing- Some  cuives  m  the  road  appeared  just 
before  midnight.  I  fastened  my  .seat  belt. 
noore<l  the  accelerator.  Soon  my  speed  ex- 
ceeded my  car's  ability  to  huK  the  road.  I 
slipped  through  the  first  turn,  the  tires 
screaminK  for  traction,  I  was  too  dazed  to 
react;  my  fool  remainetl  glued  to  the  floor. 
After  recovering,  I  felt  challenged;  my  heart 
was  pounding  and  my  pa.ssenger  was  speech 
less.  Gaining  speed  for  tutn  two,  the  engine 
was  .soaring,  the  tires  were  screaming! 
Against  my  wishes,  I  jumped  the  curb.  On 
m.v  left  was  a  street  sign,  on  my  right  a  tree. 
Coulil  I  .squeeze  between  them  without  suf- 
fering a  scratch''  Probably  not  so  I  chose  to 
flatten  the  sign.  I  missed.  The  tree  fought  for 
survival,  and  won  Barely  able,  my  poor  <ar 
limped  away.  I  stopped  out  to  pull  the  metal 
away  from  the  tires.  Ooops!  Police  on  patrol 
.  .  .  "Ha.s  there  been  an  accident?  Are  you 
and  your  pa.s.senger  okay''  Can  I  see  your  11 
cense'.'  Where  was  the  accident?  What  did  you 
hit?  Have  you  been  drinking?  You  have  the 
right  to  remain  silent!  "  Almost  five  veal's  of 
trying  to  forget,  trying  to  leave  it  behind. 
Insurance  companies  want  more  money,  and 
employers  want  .someone  else.  Family  mem 
bei's  still  look  at  me  <lifferently  as  if  this  is 
my  life  story,  as  if  I  cannot  be  controlled. 
I'm  not  like  that  at  all!  .Jeffory  J.  Stumpf. 
Ponca  City.  Oklahoma. 

At  7:00  a.m.  on  Thank.sgiving  morning, 
when  most  Ameiicans  are  preparing  the 
stuffing  for  their  turkey,  our  son's  eyes  were 
removed  and  the  corneas  <lonated.  .\  17-year- 
olil  boy.  who  was  drinking,  using  marijuana 
and  speeding  at  about  75  miles  per  hour, 
broadsided  our  son.  John,  who  was  making  a 
left  turn. 

Driving  under  the  influence  was  not  an  ac- 
cident, but  rather  involved  two  clear  choices: 
to  drink  and  to  drive.  The  driver  received 
only  three  months  in  juvenile  hall,  yet 
caused  many  innocent  people  unbearable  .sor 
row  and  burdens.  Our  -son  spent  19  years  lie- 
comlng  a  unique  creature  in  nature.  It  took 
years  of  effort  and  love  to  make  such  an  in- 


dividual, and  this  negligent  act  has  rciimved 
him  from  life  forever.  John  and  Maureen 
Rood,  Mission  Viejo.  California. 

My  husband  and  I  will  never  forget  the 
morning  we  woke  our  only  child,  Brenda,  to 
tell  her  the  news  following  a  crash  the  night 
before.  A  drunk  driver  had  killed  Chad 
Kernan,  a  friend  of  Brenda's  in  .school.  Chad 
was  one  of  three  stuilent.s  in  Brenda's  high 
school  who  were  killed  by  inloxkated  driv- 
ers in  six  months  in  two  separate  crashes.  At 
Chad's  crowded  funeral.  Tracy  .Johnson,  a 
friend  of  Brenda's,  .said.  "We  have  to  stick 
together;  we  can't  let  anything  like  this  hap- 
pen again."  But  seven  months  latei  Brenda's 
and  Tracy's  lives  were  ripped  away  from  us 
by  a  drunk  driver.  A  iliunk  driver  who  de- 
cided to  linbibe  enough  alcohol  to  cause  his 
blood  level  to  soar  two-an<l-a  half  times  past 
the  legal  limit.  A  drunk  driver  who  decideil 
to  drive  the  wrong  way  down  a  divided  high- 
way and  crash  head-on  into  our  daughter's 
new  car.  A  drunk  driver  who  had  four  prior 
DUI  arrests.  A  drunk  driver  who  ignored 
1  ourt  ordei's  for  Antabuse  and  alcohol  coun- 
seling. 

The  pain  only  began  on  that  evening  our 
daughter  was  murdered.  My  mother  died 
three  weeks  later  from  the  stress  of  losing 
her  granddaughter  to  a  four-time  offender. 
Brenda  and  Tracy  both  died  strappwd  m  their 
safety  belts  at  the  scene  of  the  crash;  their 
killer  lived.  He  lived  only  to  get  relea.sed 
from  the  hospital  still  in  possession  of  a 
legal  driver's  license.  He  lived  to  go  home  to 
his  family  for  Thank.sgiving  and  Christmas. 
He  lived  to  hold  his  baby  In  the  courtroom  in 
an  effort  to  portray  a  goo<l  lather  image  to 
the  jurors.  We  were  not  allowed  to  bring 
Brenda's  and  Tracy's  pictures  into  the  court- 
room. 

The  injustices  continue  for  my  husband 
and  me.  Kvery  morning  we  have  to  get  up 
and  function  without  our  only  daughter.  Our 
birthday  and  Christmas  presents  to  her  are 
bouquets  of  iToweis.  We  donate  money  to  her 
memorial  scholarship  fund  instead  of  ex- 
changing Christmas  gifts.  -Joseph  and  Molly 
Evenstad.  Falls  Church,  Virginia. 

Driving  home,  having  had  two  drinks,  I  ap 
proached  a  highly  dangerous  intor.section  In 
Fast  Tampa.  Unfortunately,  the  light  con- 
trol was  malfunclioning.  The  light  was  green 
as  we  approached,  but  was  green  the  opposite 
way,  also  The  driver  of  the  pickup  truck  in 
fiont  of  me  was  disoriented  by  the  whole  sit- 
uation and  stopped.  Then,  as  the  driver 
backed  away  from  the  green  light,  I  tried  to 
avoid  collision  by  turning  to  my  left.  We  col- 
lided anyway,  my  front  to  his  back  under  a 
green  light.  The  investigating  officer  did  not 
<  onsider  the  light  being  green,  did  not  con- 
sider the  truck  was  backing  up  at  a  green 
light.  His  investigation  wholly  centered  on 
whether  I  had  been  drinking.  The  only  im- 
portant fact  was  who  had  been  drinking; 
none  of  the  facts  concerning  the  light  funt;- 
tlon  01'  the  truck  bai  king  up  while  the  light 
was  green  were  taken  into  t;oiisideration. 
This  story  is  a  perfect  testimonial  that  you 
may  not  be  at  fault  In  an  accident,  but  if  you 
have  had  .a  drink,  you  will  be  the  one  at 
fault.     Anonymous.  Tampa.  Florida. 

The  drunk  driver  who  killed  my  Grand- 
daddy  Harris  survived  with  no  physical  inju- 
ries. I'm  sure,  though,  that  the  driver  of  that 
car  lived  with  a  tormented  soul.  In  my  own 
heart  I  feel  a  gaping  hole  where  my  grand 
father  should  have  been  When  I  look  at  the 
precious  few  photographs  we  have  of  him,  I 
wonder  about  all  the  ways  he  could  have  en- 
riched my  life.  'Valerie  C.  Beckner.  Rich- 
mond. Virginia.* 


Kl-;.IK("r  MO.ST  ]--.\\'()HKI)-N'..\'ri()N 
.s'r.-\'l'l'.s   j.'OK  CHINA 

•  Mi  W'Ol-'KOHl)  Ml'  I'i'psidciit ,  ycs- 
tri(i,tv,  (Kilv  2  (lav.s  bcrorc  the  aiiiiivci'- 
.sai'y  ol  t  hr  nui;^.'-a(  11'  of  prodeniocracy 
(Icnioii.^i  I  .it  Ol  .s  111  'I'l.uiannicii  Stjiuirp. 
I'l csiitcnt  liush  chose  to  renew  mo.st -fa- 
vored-nation trade  status  for  China. 
Til, 1 1  IS  the  worst,  po.s.sjlde  way  to  coni- 
nieiiioi.tle  the  deaths  ol  llio.se  eoura- 
Pfcou.s  students.  .And  the  worst  niessatie 
the  President  i  ouhi  send  lo  China's 
Ifadeis  IS  lo  renew  most -t,ivoied-nat  ion 
Stat  us  mil  iindii  ionally  at  t  his  time. 

The  li.-i  ol  reasotis  to  reject  niost-fa- 
vored-nat.ion  trade  .status  fof  China 
continues  to  tjrow.  The  Chinese  Gov- 
rinnii-ni  routmeh'  enuMu'es  in  abusive 
tiade  pi  act  lees.  ,ind  iiicsponaibly  ex- 
ports nuclear  and  ot  liei  weapons  teeli- 
nnlou'jes  to  unieli.ible  countries  in  thi' 
Muldlr  i-:,ist  ,uid  elsi'wlieie.  It  systeiii- 
atieally  ii'pirhsi'>  jii ojioneiits  of  di'rnoc- 
racy.  Ilee  SlJeei!!,  ,illd  huiii.tii  rit,'lits 
th.ro\i:;h  torture,  mi  iinid.it  mn.  itnd  exe- 
i  li'  ions. 

NoihiiiK  lias  liai)pened  since  the  Con- 
Liir.-s  last  diMiated  this  subject  to 
strengthen  ilie  .HL-umeiits  of  rliose  who 
wish  to  see  ,in  uncondil  lon.il  reiiew.il  ot' 
China's  most-favored-nation  status.  In 
fact,  the  oppo.site  lias  oec  uried  Thr 
collapse  of  the  So\iet  I'nion  rendered 
tlie  "China  card.  "  t  lie  notion  that  we 
need  to  suppoti  Cliin.i  .is  a  l)alance  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  olisoN-ie,  Our  eeon- 
oniy  has  worseuiil  ,uid  unemployment 
inereasi'd.  showitiL,'  more  i  h',ii'l\-  the  ef- 
fects oi  uniair  I  lade  relations  on  .-Xmei'- 
iea's  woi'kers. 

New  evidence  of  Chinese  weapons 
[iroliferation  has  surfaced.  .And  the  Chi- 
nese Government  has  not  let  up  on  its 
relentless  human  riuhts  violations  lioth 
\\  II  hill  riiitia  itself'  .mil  m  Tibet . 

Chin.i  does  iioi  di'siTve  an  uni  ondi- 
lional  renewal  of  most  l.ivorrd-nation 
status.  I  hope  that  this  i  iiiie  enough  of 
my  colleagues  will  reject  the  Presi- 
dent's arguments  and  support  attach- 
ing stringent  conditions  to  China's 
most-favored-nation  trade  status.  That 
will  send  the  appropriate  messaj^e  to 
China's  leaders:  that  America  does  care 
about  human  ritrhts.  that  it  does  cai-e 
about  its  woi'ki'i's  and  will  protect 
them  fi'om  unfair  trade  practices.  It 
will  certainly  be  a  more  fittint^  meino- 
rial  to  the  victims  of  the  Tiananmen 
Sijuare  massacre  than  ilie  one  Presi- 
dent Hush  bestowed  on  ihini  today.* 


('O.MMl-'.NDINi;   .M)N.-\TH.A.\ 

DDWM.NC.  ('HI'n'l';NNl-:.  \VV 

•   Mr    W.-\l  ,l.()i'    Ml     I'lvMdoiii.  luday  I 

Would       like       lo       reeot:ni/.e       .loilalliail 

liownin^^  from  Cheyenne.  W"^"  .lona- 
than.  a  student  ,ti  Cheyenne  ]-;,ist  Hiuh 
School,  took  liisi  pKu-e  in  the  Wyo- 
niinMT  Coal  Commii  i  ee's  st  holai'ship 
cornpetition  with  his  essay  entitled 
Wyomint,''  Co.il  Iblpmu'  \\'y(imint,''s 
I'lnvironment  and  flconoiTiy ."  This 
.younu  man   competcil   with   other  stu- 


dents frorn  across  the  Stale  of  Wyo- 
ming;. .Jonathan's  was  chosen  from 
amon^'  the  top  18  essays,  which  were 
judM^ed  by  a  State  senator  and  three 
State  representatives. 

This  particular  scholarship  proKram 
is  intended  to  encoura^'e  \VyorninM''s 
yountr  people  to  understand  how^  the 
(  oal  industry  has  contributed  lo  the 
•Stale's  econoniy  and  environment.  As 
Jonathan  notes,  VVyominK'  coal  is  low 
in  sulfui'  content.  creatinK'  strontr  de- 
mand by  electric  utilities  around  the 
country.  Wyoming-  coal  has  so  litlle 
sulfur  thai  ils  use  allows  utilities  to 
comply  with  the  Clean  .Air  .Act  emis- 
sion slandai'iis. 

As  .Jonathan  said  with  much  insitrhl, 
"it  is  of  concern  to  the  citizens  of  oui' 
.Stale  that  we  protect  Ihe  land  while 
beintJ  able  to  derive  a  liviny;  from  it." 
It  strikes  me  that  such  a  balance  be- 
tween the  proper  use  of  resources  and 
care  foi'  the  land  should  be  i  ommon 
sense  for  all  of  us. 

.Jonathan  plans  to  attend  the  Univer- 
sity of  \Vyon^ln^'■  in  Laramie  this  fall  to 
pursue  a  de^.Tce  in  En^;lish  communica- 
tion. If  his  essay  is  any  indication,  it 
may  well  be  his  eallint,^ 

I  am  sure  all  of  my  collea^^ues  r(>coK- 
nize  the  iinportance  of  these  scholastic 
events.  The  Wyoming  Coal  Information 
Committee's  scholarship  (»ncouras,M's 
bright  people  like  .Jonathan  to  wrestle 
with  this  intellectual  topir  and  articu- 
late their  \iews.  I  hope  ttiy  colleagues 
join  me  in  <  on^^i'at  ulat  inn  Jonathan 
Downint^  in  his  achievement.  I  thank 
the  Wyoming'  Coal  Committee  for  af- 
lordiiiK  Wyoming  youth  this  oppor- 
tunity. 
The  essay  follows: 

Wyoming  Coal— Hki.I'ING  Wyoming's 
Env  ihon.mi:n'I'  and  Econo.my 
He  was  only  nine  years  old  when  his  father 
died  but  he  can  still  remember  his  Dad  com- 
ing home  at  the  end  of  the  shift  with  the 
tell-tale  rings  of  coal  dust  around  his  eyes, 
carrying  his  miner's  hat  tucked  under  his 
arm.  It  was  hard  work  being  a  hewer'  on  the 
underground  coal  face  of  a  Welsh  coal  pit  in 
the  1940's.  The  working  hours  were  long  and 
conditions  fai-  from  plea.sant  in  what  was 
then  the  deepest  coal  pit  in  Europe.  Many 
men  died  from  the  "black  lung".  There 
wasn't  a  man  in  the  pit  who  wanted  this  life 
for  his  son.  His  father  had  a  dream  of  a  bet- 
ter future  for  his  son.  He  wanted  him  to  re- 
ceive an  education  so  that  he  would  know  a 
better  way  of  life.  This  miner  was  my  Welsh 
grandfather.  His  dream  became  reality  when 
his  son  received  a  good  education,  j'et  he 
hadn't  lived  long  enough  to  know  that.  He 
would  never  know  how  my  father  emigrated 
from  the  great  Welsh  mining  area  to  the 
great  State  of  Wyoming,  the  largest  coal 
producing  state  in  the  land.  Yet  the  coal 
mines  of  Wyoming  provide  sharp  contra.st 
from  their  W'elsh  counterparts. 

Wyoming  coal  .  .  .  what  does  one  think  of 
when  one  hears  •Wyoming  coal  "?  I  think  of 
the  "larger  than  life  ".  open-pit  mines  with 
thick  black  .seams  of  coal  that  I  have  .seen 


'■  \  iirwi'i  u.scil  a  liaiiil  ti'Mil  piikax  to  l)i-('iik  Ihi' 
•  D.ii  Horn  Ihi^  coal  soam  Hi-  would  ofton  work  10 
iiour  shifts  unrtorgiound  It  was  one  of  the  most 
physlciilly  challfinging  Jobs  in  the  mine- 


when  travelling  through  Campbell  a.nd 
Sweetwater  Counties.  Then  I  think  of  the 
schools  that  have  been  built  with  revenue 
and  royalties  from  the  coal  industry.  I  also 
think  of  the  green  rolling  prairies  of  Wyo- 
ming. Green  rolling  prairies'.'  When  people 
think  of  Wyoming  they  don't  usually  think 
of  green  rolling  prairies!  They  think  of  the 
biownish-lan  landscapes,  mixed  with  the 
pleasant  odor  of  sagebrush  in  the  air  and 
maybe  a  few  antelope  grazing  with  a  ranch- 
ers  cattle,  but  "green  rolling  prairies"?  Well 
no.  not  until  after  reclamation! 

The  impact  of  Wyoming  coal  on  the  state's 
environment  and  economy  cannot  t)e  over- 
estimated. With  the  passage  of  the  new  Clean 
Air  Act  in  1990.  the  coal  industry  in  Wyo- 
ming will  take  a  much  greater  role  in  our 
economy  and  environment.  First,  let's  dis- 
cuss the  environment. 

For  many  years  coal  has  had  a  great  influ- 
ence on  Wyoming's  environment.  As  an  en- 
ergy source  Wyoming  coal  is  one  of  the  bet- 
ter environment-friendly  coals  because  of  Its 
low  sulfur  content.  Eastern  coal  contains  5 
to  9  percent  sulfur  whereas  Wyoming  coal 
contains  only  0.5  to  1.5  percent  sulfur.  In  a 
time  when  power  plants  and  factories  must 
I  omply  with  stronger  emi.ssion  standards  set 
\iy  the  Clean  Air  Act.  the  demand  for  Wyo- 
niiiig  coal  is  becoming  much  greater  than  it 
has  ever  been.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  Wyo- 
ming's coal  is  u.sed  for  electrical  generation 
with  most  of  the  coal  being  exported  to 
twenty-nine  states  across  the  nation. 

It  is  of  concern  to  the  citizens  of  our  state 
that  we  protect  the  land  while  being  able  to 
derive  a  living  from  it.  This  is  true  whether 
we  are  discussing  farming,  ranching,  build- 
ing, highway  construction  or  the  coal  indus- 
try. Environmentalists  accuse  the  coal  in- 
ilustiy  ol  engaging  in  poor  stewardship  prac- 
ticps  in  Wyoming,  but  a  simple  trip  through 
some  of  our  "coal  counties"  proves  other- 
wise. Environmentally  sound,  modern  min- 
ing and  reclamation  techniques  have  been 
used  in  Wyoming  which,  along  with  our 
stringent  air.  land  and  water  quality  laws, 
ensure  that  land  which  has  been  affected  by 
surface  mining  will  be  reclaimed  to  a  condi- 
tion which  is  better  than  the  land's  pre-min- 
ing  condition.  Minerals  Today  (February  1992) 
tells  us  that  'less  than  one  percent  of  the 
nation's  land  has  been  affected  by  mining, 
and  of  that,  forty  percent  has  already  been 
reclaimed. 

As  the  number  one  coal  producer  in  the  na- 
tion. Wyoming's  coal  mines  produced 
184.005.701  tons  of  coal  in  1990.  Wyoming  coal 
is  more  coinpetitive  with  that  of  other  states 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  less  expensive  to 
produce.  It  is  environmentally  desirable,  and 
we  have  an  estimated  one  trillion  tons  of 
coal  lying  beneath  our  feet! 

Wyoming  coal  produces  $200  million  in 
payroll  and  over  $400  million  in  taxes  and 
royalties  each  year.  In  1989  through  sever- 
ance tax  revenues  and  royalty  distributions 
Wyoming  coal  contributed  $27.6  million  to 
public  schools.  $33.8  million  to  the  highway 
funds  and  a  combined  total  of  $3.9  million  to 
capital  construction  projects  lor  cities, 
towns  and  school  districts. 

Currently  the  population  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming  is  the  lowest  in  the  nation.  Most 
states  with  low  populations  have  to  impose  a 
state  income  tax  to  produce  enough  revenue 
to  adequately  fund  schools,  highwa.vs  and 
construction  projects.  Wyoming's  tremen- 
dous mineral  revenues  have  enabled  citizens 
to  keep  more  of  their  hard  earned  incomes. 
Further,  the  coal  industry  has  piovided 
many  Wyoming  families  with  their  means  of 
support  through  high  paying  jobs. 
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Chiliiien  in  Wyoming  are  ahlc  to  enjoy 
schoolM  whith  iiie  lonslsiently  mtetl  anions 
the  Iwst  in  ilie  nation.  Ailulis  in  praLtlcally 
every  part  ol"  the  State  have  access  to  hinher 
education  through  seven  fine  community 
colleKes.  The  State  has  an  excellent  Univer- 
sity. Revenue  from  the  coal  industry  has 
contributed  ureatlv  to  enablhm  these  edu 
catlonal  institutions  to  receive  adequate 
fundinK.  build  attractive  campuses,  attract 
Kood  teachers  and  professors,  and  to  of  let 
stron*r  academic  anil  extra  curricular  pro- 
Kiams.  While  piovidinM:  an  excellent  edu- 
cation for  their  students,  salaiies  from  the 
employees  of  our  schools  circulate  In  the 
economies  of  even  the  smallest  communities. 

The  people  of  Wyoming  and  the  many  trav 
ellers  visiting  or  pa.-4sin>;  throunh  our  stale 
have  the  lieneflt  of  well  malntjiiiied  hi«h- 
ways.  Our  highways  not  only  provide  a  pleas- 
ant trip  while  travellInK  but  provide  con- 
struction jobs  for  Wyoming  citizens  which  in 
turn  strenKthen  the  local  economies.  This  is 
possible,  to  a  major  detfree.  because  of  the 
$33.8  million  dollars  received  by  the  State  of 
Wyoming  from  the  coal  industry  and  used  foi 
highway  projects. 

The   coal    industry   of  Wyomlnn   has   cer 
tainly   played  a   major  part  in   providing   us 
with  a  dean  and   beautiful  envlronmetit  in 
which  to  live  ami  a  secure  economy  oti  which 
we  can  depenil. 

I  often  wish  that  my  grandfather  could 
have  been  alive  today  to  see  how  much  safei. 
cleaner  and  environmentally  sounil  coal  min- 
intf  Is  1m  Wyoming  now  compared  to  that  of 
the  Welsh  mines  of  the  IWOs.  Mad  he  had  the 
opportunity  to  witne.ss  coal  mining  in  Wyo- 
ming. I'm  sure  he  would  have  been  prouti  to 
have  a  .son  join  him  in  the  coal 
mines  .  .  .  mavbe  ev<»n  a  crandsonl* 


AGNKA  ANTOMAUKS  AN!)  UVAl 
WORK  TO  CHLKHRATK  CUI/rURAL 
DIVERSITY 
•  Mr.  VVKI.LSTONK.  Mr.  I'lfsident.  1 
would  like  toda.v  to  comtnend  the  tire- 
less work  of  Ai,Miea  Anloniades  of  St. 
Piviii.  MN.  Thiouk'h  her  efforts,  the 
t;reat  State  of  Minnesota  has  des- 
ignated the  first  Sunda.v  of  dune  as 
PUhnic  Ameriean  Da.v.  With  tht?  des- 
ignation, our  Slate  reeonnizes  and  cele- 
hiates  the  rich  cultural  diversity  of  our 
soeiet.v.  As  Americans  continue  to 
.strutft,'le  for  etiualit.v  and  justice  for  all. 
we  must  not  lo.'se  siK'ht  of  th(!  diverse 
herilatre  of  our  Nation.  Froin  the  orit,'i- 
nal  indigenous  Americans  to  those  who 
arrived  as  immitrrants;  from  those  who 
aiTived  under  the  bondage  of  slaver.v  to 
those  fleeinu  persecution  in  their 
homelands,  all  Americans  have  bene- 
fiteil  from  the  contributions  made  h.y 
our  diverse  and  riih  cultural  history. 

I  commend  Ms.  Anloniades  on  her 
tireless  work  to  promote  awareness  of 
our  cultural  diversity,  and  alonvj  with 
her  and  the  people  of  Minnesota.  1  will 
be  celehrat  ini;  Kthnii:  American  Day 
this  Sunday .• 


%i.iii.  H  loMii  111  till  Republic  of  China 
on  Taiwan  by  endinj?  the  de  facto  ban 
on  hit,'h-level  contiacts  between  our 
two  Governments. 

The  world  has  experienced  enormous 
chanues  in  recent  years.  Nations  all 
over  the  k'lobe  now  tryinti  the  recip«? 
for  economic  progress  that  is  free  mar- 
kets and  democracy.  The  United  States 
has  rlk'hllully  recognized  the  recent  ef- 
forts many  nations  have  made  to  liber- 
alize both  their  markets  and  their  po- 
litical systems.  We  should  not  ignore 
Taiwan  in  this  reco^'nition. 

In  this  context,  it  is  appropriate  to 
acknowled^'e  an  important  recent 
event  in  Taiwan's  political  develop- 
ment. That  event  on  May  20  was  the 
second  anniversary  in  office  of  Pre.si- 
dent  Lee  Tenu'-hui  and  Vice  President 
Li  '\'uan-zu. 

Taiwan's  continuing  democratic  re- 
forms underscore  its  importance  in  the 
world  and  also  emphasize  its  continu- 
intr  sitfnificance  to  our  own  econoiiiy. 
Taiwan  is  not  onl.v  one  of  our  larvrest 
trading'  partners,  hut  it  holds  the 
worlds  largest  foreijjn  exchange  re- 
serves. 

Resuming  hi^,'h-level  contacts  with 
Taiwan  therefore  serves  two  purposes. 
First,  it  will  continue  sending'  the  im- 
portant sitrnal  that  the  United  States 
is  rewarding  democratic  reform.  Hut  it 
also  will  facilitate  our  bilateral  eco- 
nomic relationship  by  enablinj,'  k'realer 
understandlnti  and  cooperation  in  ad- 
dressintj  many  important  trade  issues, 
includint,'  those  dealing'  with  intellec- 
tual property  rl^,'hts. 

Mr.  President,  the  lime  for  upj,'radin>,' 
relations  with  Taiwan  is  now.» 


POLITICAL  DKVKLOI'.VIKNTS  IN 
TAIWAN 

•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
weeks  I  have  expressed  the  desire  that 
the  United  Slates  should  rewaril  deitio- 


HUDGKT  SCORKKKKPING  RHPORT 
•  Mr.  SASSKR.  .Mr.  President.  I  hereby 
submit  to  the  Senate  the  budtfel 
scorekeepin«  report  prepared  by  the 
Congressional  Budt,'et  Office  under  sec- 
tion ;308(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  as  amended.  This  report 
serves  as  the  scorekeepinir  report  for 
the  purposes  of  set^tion  Wirxbi  anti  sec- 
tion 311  of  the  HudK'et  Act. 

This  report  shows  that  current  level 
sp«'ndlnu  is  below  the  budget  resolution 
by  $1.7  billion  in  buduet  authority  and 
above  by  W.6  billion  in  outlays.  Cur- 
rent level  is  $2.9  billion  above  the  reve- 
nue floor  In  1992  and  $0.7  billion  below 
the  levenue  floor  over  the  ,S  years.  1992 
96.  Since  my  last  report  the  Conf,'ress 
has  cleared  for  the  President's  si^'na- 
lure  H.R.  1900,  a  bill  rescindint^  certain 
fundinj?  in  fiscal  year  1992.  This  action 
chanjfes  the  current  level  for  buclKet 
authority  and  outlays. 

The  current  estimate  of  the  deficit 
Ibr  purposes  of  calculating;  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amount  is  $;J5I.9  billion. 
SO. 7  billion  al)ove  the  maximutn  deficit 
amount  for  1992  of  $;}.SI.2  billion. 

Tht;  report  follows: 


June  3.  W^t2 

U.S.  CdSCRK.SS. 
CONC.KHSSIONAI.  Hl'DOKr  OKKICK. 

Washuwlim.  DC.  Juiw  I.  1992. 
Hon.  Ji.M  Sasskii. 

Chtiirmaii.  CoJitimtlec  on  thr  liudqpt.  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Wushiugton.  DC. 

Dkak  Mk.  Chairman:  The  attached  lepoit 
shows  the  effects  of  ConKie.ssional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1992  and  is  current 
through  May  21.  1992.  The  estimates  of  budg- 
et authority,  outlays,  and  revenues  are  con- 
sistent with  the  technical  and  economic  as- 
sumptions of  the  Concurrent  Resolution  on 
the  BudKCt  l».  Con.  Kes.  121).  This  rejxjrt  Is 
submitted  under  Section  308(b)  and  in  aid  of 
Section  311  of  the  Connre.ssional  Hudj;et  Act. 
as  amended,  and  !neet,s  the  letiuirements  for 
Senate  scorekeepitiK  of  Section  5  of  S.  Con. 
Res.  32.  the  1986  First  Concurrent  Resolution 
on  the  Budget. 

Since  my  last  report,  dated  May  19.  1992. 
the  Congress  has  cleared  for  the  President's 
signature  H.R.  4990.  a  bill  rescinding  certain 
funding  in  fiscal  year  1992.  This  action 
changes  the  current  level  for  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays. 
Sincerely, 

ROIIKRT  D.  RKISCHAUKK. 

Director. 

IHE  CURRENT  lEVFL  REPORT  FOR  THE  US  SENATE. 
102D  CONG  .  20  SESS  AS  Of  MAY  ?1.  1992 

I  In  tullions  ol  dollaitl 
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level 

Dm  Rn 
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On  (M<l(il 

Hudtfl  lutlW'ly 
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1  / 

Oillljy^ 

1201/ 

1705  3 

>3b 
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853  « 

.?9 

IW  % 

4SM7 

4  835  5 

; 

Mitiimiim  (Jetitil  jinoanl 

3512 

3510 

. ; 

Ocbl  5u(i|«l  1u  Icmil 

.1.9J2  ? 

3  832  4 

149  8 

Oil  buderl 

SOCMI  S«CTJIll«  Oill'n 

1992 

2«6S 

?46S 

1992  % 

13315 

13315 

Socal  S«uiily  rrvenuet 

199? 

3181 

3188 

1992  96 

1830  3 

1830  3 

'  Cmifiit  Ifwl  lepiesmti  the  e^liiiuled  revenue  and  diiecl  speiKfmi  el 
Iffll  ol  ill  leiiiljiwi  Ihjt  CtP<ijie«  Im  enarled  «  ^enl  lo  Itie  PieMdetil 
IM  li«  appmal  In  addiiMn  lull  rea'  Imidcin  e5lMnale%  imdei  <u"pnl  la« 
ate  induded  lot  eiilttleffleiil  inS  mandatui>  ptujiatiis  lequititig  annual  ap 
ptoptialion^  eveft  il  the  apptopttaluns  have  nol  been  made  Ihe  (unent 
level  ol  debt  ^ub|e(l  to  limd  lellects  the  laleNi  US  lieasury  tntoiinalion  on 
piiM«  debt  Itatisactions 

Note     Oela<l  mar  nol  add  due  lo  loundtn^ 

IHE  ON  BUDGET  CURRINI  lEVEl  REPORT  FOR  THE  US 
SFNAIE  102D  CONG  20  SESS.  SENAIE  SUPPORTING 
DETAIl  fOR  flSCAl  YEAR  1992  AS  OF  ClOSE  OF  BUSI 
NESS  MAY  21.  1992 

I  In  millions  ol  dollars  | 
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'03  643 

Mandaliiry  ad|uslmenli ' 

(1041) 

1  105 

Olhettinn  leceipls 

(23?  5«?) 

(23?  542) 

lolal  pieviouslv  enacted  ' 

1260  314 

1  199  389 

853  364 

(NACItD  IHIS  StSSKW 

[meigency  unemplovment  (om 

pefi'>atioJi  eitension  (Public 

law  10?  ?44l 

7/06 

7/06 
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Alt  (Public  la*  10?  745) 
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lechntcal  Coiieclton  lu  the  food 

Stamp  Act  (PublK  la«  102 

?65) 

(') 

1') 

luilhei  conliniiini  appiopiiationi 

199?  (Public  lax  107  76bl  ■ 

14  W8 

5  724 

IHE  ON  BUDGE  I  CURRfNF  llVtl  RfPORI  fOR  IHt  US 
SENATE.  1020  CONG.  20  SESS,  SENAIE  SUPPORTING 
DETAIL  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992  AS  OF  CLOSE  OF  BUSI 
NESS  MAY  21.  1992    Continued 

|ln  millions  of  doMat^l 


titend  certain  eipiring  weleiafls 
ptograms  (Public  (aw  102 
?9I) 
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(•) 


lolal  enacted  this  leision         16  8810  8  42;|')  (1 

PtWING  SIGNAIURt 
1997  Re«issions  (HR  4990)  (8,154)  (7  499) 


Total  riitteni  level 

1769  041 

1705  318 

853  364 

total  budget  tesolution*' 

i?7o;n 

1  ?oi  ;oi 

859  501 

Amount  temaining 

Ovet  budget  tewlu 

tun 

3  61/ 

2  863 

Utidei  budget  teio 

tution 

16/2 

'  Adiuslments  tequired  lo  contorm  with  cuttent  law  estimates  to(  entitle 
(tients  and  othet  mandatWY  ptogtams  in  the  concuttent  tewlution  on  the 
budget  (H  Con  Rn   171) 

'f«fludeii  the  rontmumg  resolution  enacted  last  session  (Public  law 
10?  145)  that  eipned  Mat   31   1997 

'less  than  $500  000 

'In  sccofdance  with  sectwn  ?51(a)(7}(0)(i)  ot  the  Budget  Intorcement 
Art  Ihe  amount  shown  toi  Pubic  law  10?  766  does  not  include 
SIO/ 000  000  m  budget  authoiit)  and  178  000  000  m  outlays  in  emetgency 
tiindtng  toe  S8A  disaster  loans 

'Includes  revision  under  section  9  ol  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  (see  p  S4055  ot    Congressional  Record    dated  Mar  ?0.  1997) 

Note     Detail  may  not  add  due  lo  rounding  • 


Tiii:      .'-^icci;.-^,'^      ol'      c'ni('A(;(  )s 
'rK.'\fHi';H.s    .\('.\i)i:M'i'  lou  math 

AM)  SCIKNCK 

•  M:  .-^'MoN  M:  i 'rt'sldent.  the  \<i 
tiun  .s  UoviTiiois  tuiv(>  called  for  Amer- 
ican studonts  to  be  first  in  the  world  in 
scionce  and  mathematics  aehiovcmcnt 
by  the  yeai'  2(K)0.  We  have  a  lontJ:  wa.v  to 
no,  and  only  H  short  years,  to  leai  li 
that  ffoal. 

I  rise  today  to  applaud  a  Chicat?o  pro- 
gram and  Its  founder  who  have  taken 
up  that  challeni^e.  Dr.  Leon  M 
Ledcrman  Is  a  Nobel  Prize-wintiiiit,' 
ph.vsicist  at  the  Universit.v  of  Chicatro. 
He  is  well-known  for  his  work  in  the 
laborator.v,  but  less  well-known  is  his 
work  to  strengthen  America's  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  His  pro- 
gram will  have  a  direct  effect  on  the 
teachintf  and  learnlnR  of  math  and 
science.  But  just  as  Important.  It  will 
serve  as  a  catal.vst  to  help  leform 
America's  educational  system. 

When  Dr.  Lederman  joined  the  Uni- 
versit.v of  Chicat»^o  a  few  .vears  apro.  he 
was  drawn  to  the  movement  to  reform 
Chicago's  public  schools.  As  many 
know.  Chlcag'o  has  implemented  a  liolij 
reform  plan  whidi  seeks  to  empower 
parents,  le.uhii.^  pi mcipals.  commu- 
iiit.y  members,  the  business  and  non- 
IJiofit  sectors  to  raise  academic 
ac;hievement  and  spur  rial  chancre  in 
Chicago's  public  schoiil.-  I)r  Lederman 
wanted  to  hr\]^  In  i  i]n]iin<  t  loii  with 
others  conccriH'il  aliou!  si  lioul  reform. 
1)1  Liii.Tinan  settled  mi  aii  .imbitious 
goal  and  a  darinu'  intci m'iii  ion  strat- 
egy. The  goal  Tn  ulunn  the  edu- 
cational pi'oi-e.s.s  ihrou'jh  iiiipi'iiving 
students'  math  atui  scieiii  c  ,ii  hii\f- 
nictit  'I'lie  strateg'.v:  'Vn  retrain  the 
17,1)01)    ii-.tiher.s   who    tear  li    those    sub- 


ject.--, .-^i)  that  teaclii'i's.  .--luilent.  and 
their  families  are  all  entrat^'ed  in  learn- 
inf^.  The  Teachers'  .Academy  for  Math 
and  Science  w.is  th.us  burn  on  the  cini- 
pus  of  the  UliiKiis  Itistituie  ot  Tei  li- 
nolotiv  m  .Si'pt  ernhci-  1990. 

The  Tear  hers'  .Academy  i.-^  a  private, 
nonprofit  m^r.ini/.at ion  which  provides 
teachers  intensive  retrainint,'.  followed 
up  by  supplemental  enrichment  pro- 
f^rams.  Its  techniciue  i.>  to  involve  the 
teacher,  child,  and  p<i!cni  a.-^  partirM- 
iiants  in  the  IcirnmL;  pinrcss.  The 
acad(>my  is  in  its  second  .year  and  has 
shown  meat  promise,  and  has  attracted 
some  noialile  talent  a.nd  support.  How- 
ever, niu.  li  ri'iriaiii.--  to  i)r'  done  so  it  can 
reach  the  thousands  of  teachers,  and. 
in  turn,  the  millions  of  students,  it 
must  in  order  to  fulfill  its  tiroals. 

I  have  visited  the  academy  and  have 
seen  n  wmk.  I  have  seen  that  it  can 
..serve  as  .i  national  model  for  ti^acher 
retrainitii:  To  that  .rnl.  I  will  shortly 
inti'oduce  IcKislation  that  would  pro- 
vide the  academ.v  a  secure  fundinv; 
source  and  ensure  that  its  methods  be- 
come available  to  schools  throughout 
the  Nation - 

It  has  never  been  mori'  important  to 
intluonce  the  cycle  that  tr.ip.s  .--o  many 
students  in  failure  and  despair.  The 
Teachers'  .-X^  aiieni\-  i  .\n  help  by  specd- 
inir  our  students  on  the  way  to  becorn- 
iiit;  first  in  math  and  science  achieve- 
ment. Its  methods  should  also  stimu- 
late a  chantre  in  the  classroom,  and 
help  raise  our  students'  interest  iii 
school  and  academic  achievement.  As 
1)1,  Liiit  :  tiian's  reiiiai  ks  indicate,  he  is 
showiiiij  us  .'i  way  to  rr'al  chancre. 

Mr.  I'lisuii'iii .  1  ask  th.il  the  te.xt  of 
1)1.  Li  ili'i  man's  speech  to  thi'  American 
i'lulnsiipliu  al  .Society's  symposium  on 
the  underclass  of  April  21,  1992.  be  in- 
sei'ted  into  the  Rkcokd. 

The  speech  follows: 

To  ch.anok  .a  City 
(By  Leon  M.  Ledennani 

An  adaK^e  I  read  in  a  busine.ss  brochure 
calls  for  the  courafre  to  change  the  things 
that  can  be  changed,  the  serenity  to  accept 
those  that  cannot  be.  and  the  wisdom  to 
know  the  difference.  I  am  chronoloRically 
advantaged  enough  to  recall  a  Presidential 
candidate  in  the  1930's  tell  us:  "one  third  of 
a  nation  is  ill-housed,  ill-clothed  and  ill- 
fed."  Of  course  this  was  Franklin  Roosevelt 
and  he  was  talking  about  the  underclass  of 
1930.  So  many  things  have  happened  since 
then.  As  a  nation,  we  have  Krown  immensely 
more  affluent  by  an.y  measure  you  may 
choose,  we  have  had  Iohk  periods  of  inten.se 
concern  about  the  poor,  the  underclass,  mi- 
norities *  *  *  we  have  legislated  equality, 
ruled  against  .senrenation,  we  have  'Brown 
vs.  Board  of  Education."  we  have  an  exten- 
sive welfare  system.  Head  Start  programs,  at 
least  some  Head  Start,  and  other  public,  pri- 
vate initiatives  too  immerous  to  know.  But 
the  19;iO's  asse.ssment  is  still  with  us  and  al- 
thouKh  only  a  fool  would  say  we  have  not 
made  any  progress,  there  seems  to  be  an 
invariant — one  third  of  a  nation  (still!)  *  *  *. 

This  would  seem  to  call  for  wisdom  and  se- 
renity lo  conform  to  the  adage  but  it  is  not 
always  wisdom  that  shapes  what  one  does 
*  *  *  it  wasn't  wisdom  that  sot  me  into  the 


campaiK^n  I  will  tell  you  about.  P'raiiK.y  i  r:. 
not  sure  I  know  what  it  was.  Perhaps  it  is  ar- 
roKance,  the  arrogance  of  the  scientist  who 
has  had  some  success  in  management  or  per- 
haps it's  just  unreasoned  anger.  I  find  myself 
being  very  angry  these  days  but  I'll  try  to 
conti  ol  this  and  tell  you  what  1  know.  It  has 
to  do  with  education.  It  has  to  do  with  public 
-schools  in  large  cities. 

Fiist  I  must  tell  you  about  my  city— Chi- 
cago. With  410.000  students,  it's  the  third 
largest  school  system  in  the  nation.  There 
are  somewhat  over  20,000  teachers  and  .some 
17.000  of  them  must  teac  h  some  kind  of  math 
and  science,  largely  in  primary  school.  Like 
.so  many  laige  cities,  the  .school  population  is 
88"..  minority.  12%  Asian  and  white.  So  much 
for  Brown  vs.  the  Board  of  Education.  Over 
67"(.  of  the  children  come  from  families  below 
the  poverty  level.  The  drop  out  rate  is  offi- 
cially listed  by  the  Board  of  Education  as 
45%  but  the  more  reliable  estimate  is  that 
between  60  and  70%  of  the  children  never 
graduate  from  high  school.  For  individual 
sc:hools  in  the  worst  districts,  the  numbers 
can  be  in  the  high  80  percent.  Chicago  stu- 
dents do  very  poorly  on  national  tests.  Over 
half  the  high  schools  placed  in  the  lowest 
one  percentile  of  ACT  scores. 

Again,  like  all  other  cities  in  America,  the 
streets  and  even  the  school  corridors  are  un- 
safe-violence, drug^s.  gangs  are  part  of  the 
territory.  Many  school  buildings  are  over  100 
years  old.  they  are  over-crowded  with  g.yms 
and  corridors  impressed  into  use  as  class- 
rooms. Jonathan  Kozol  documents  this  so 
much  more  elocjuently  in  his  book,  "Savage 
Inecjualities."  One  interesting  piece  of  data 
bearing  on  the  resilience  of  the  underclass 
liaction  is  the  increase  in  births  to  single 
women  compared  to  the  total  of  live  births.' 
In  1950,  this  was  2.9%.  in  1990  it  is  28".o.  What 
has  this  to  do  with  education?  Well  one  of 
the  President's  goals  is  that  by  the  year  2000. 
all  children  will  be  ready  for  school.  What 
does  this  mean?  It  means: 

(1)  supplemental  nutrition  problems  for 
pregnant  women  and  young  children 

(2)  it  means  immunization 

(3)  it  means  prenatal  care 

(4)  it  means  special  attention  to  the  babies 
tjorn  to  poor  women  and 

(5)  it  means  encouraging,  not  discouraging 
family  planning  and  sex  education.  Children 
that  are  part  of  these  statistics  have  a  hig'h 
probability  of  being  problem  children  in 
school:  hyperactivity,  low  attention  span, 
impaired  hearing  and  vision,  asthma  and  a 
variety  of  learning  problems  resulting  from 
malnutrition  and  brain  damage  in  utero — 
the.se  children  are  not  ready  anil  very  little 
is  being  done  to  change  the  numbers  *  *  *  ''by 
the  year  2000." 

Oui-  teachers  tel!  us  that  one  or  two  in  a 
class  can  be  handled  without  shortchanging 
the  rest  but  more  tends  to  lead  to  paralysis. 
Ernest  Boyer's  1991  study  indicates  that  35 
percent  of  the  children  in  this  nation  are  not 
ready  for  school  when  they  enter  kinder- 
garten. With  this  as  tjackground.  let's  look 
again  at  Chicago.  "*  *  *  the  worst  .school  sys- 
tem in  the  nation.  "  according  to  William 
Bennett,  former  Secretary  of  Education. 

Something  interesting  happened  in  Chi- 
(  ago  in  1988  -a  movement  lead  by  outraged 
parents,  eagerly  assisted  by  university  peo- 
ple, the  private  sector  and  many  other  ele- 
ments of  the  city  sharing  the  view  of  the 
public  schools  as  a  tragic  and  no  longer  tol- 
erable disaster,  combined  to  pass  the  most 
radical    school    reform    law    in    the    nation. 


1 1  am  Indeblod  to  Mr.  Irvin  Hai lis  for  infoimaUon 
on  the  pi'e-school  pioblcm 
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Toiliiv.  at.  least  in  principle.  Chiiaifo  ha.s  .il 
most  600  new  "corpoiations".  the  CKO  (piin- 
ripal)  Is  installed  by  a  Boaid  of  Dliectors 
(local  sihool  <'oiiin:ils  elected  by  citizens 
who  live  around  the  school)  and  he  or  she 
must  ruii  a  successful  optMation  oi'  be  dis- 
missed. It  is  lai'  too  early  to  comment  on 
this  I'efoini  except  foi'  the  obvious  benefit  of 
stirring  up  of  interest  by  the  parents  and 
citizens  in  the  process  in  runninK  I'oi  L.SC. 
in  voting  and  beinn.  even  in  a  limited  way. 
enfianchi.sed  by  the  reform  of  the  eilu- 
cational  system, 

I  was  drawn  to  the  excited  discussions  of 
how  to  make  school  leform  woik  after  mov- 
ing to  The  University  of  Chicago  in  1989.  Out 
of  these  discussions  there  arose  an  idea  for 
how  a  Kroup  of  interested  paients.  teai  hers, 
scientists  and  businessmen  could  Intervene 
to  make  a  difference.  And  ,so  was  created  the 
Teachers'  Academy  for  Math  and  Science 
which,  miraculously  opened  on  the  campus 
of  IIT  in  ;nid-ChiiaRo  in  September  of  1990. 

This  piivate,  not  for-profit  entity  was  for- 
mally created  by  a  Council  of  Presidents  inll 
the  Universities  in  Chicago)  and  has.  on  its 
board.  teai;hers.  piincipals,  scientists  fiom 
univeisities.  from  two  national  labs  neai' 
Chicago,  private  sector  leaders,  executives  of 
some  of  Chicago's  leailinK  corpoiations.  mu- 
seum dliectors.  the  Chicago  Teacheis'  Union. 
Uiban  League  and  the  Hispanic  equivalent. 
UNO.  and  representixtives  of  the  Mayor  and 
CJoveinor. 

The  intei'vention  we  had  designed  was  a 
massive  letiainlnK  of  the  teachers  those 
17.000  teai'hers  who  must  teach  math  and 
science  and  who.  for  the  most  pjirt.  were 
never  ti'uined  to  do  .so. 

This  Is  a  very  laik'o  and  veiy  complex  pro- 
Kiam.  With  Kood  will  all  around,  one  has  still 
to  tread  on  ci'oss-cultural.  political  and  eth- 
nic etfK  .shells.  Yet.  its  the  only  program  I 
know  that  has  the  scale  to  addiess  the  Pi'esl- 
dent's  further  Koal  of  "beinK  No.  1  by  the 
year  20OO."  Theie  aie  many  reasons  why  the 
teachers  in  the  Chicane  Public  Schools  are 
Inailequately  trained  antl  this  raises  a  host  of 
other  problems  *  *  *.  Let  me  simply  ijuote 
"in  the  broad  sweep  of  educational  history, 
teacher  education  does  not  emeitce  as  a  po- 
tent force  the  conditions  one  needs  for  vIk- 
oious,  coherent  and  self  renewInK  proni'ams 
of  teacher  preparation  aie  not  in  place." 
Even  if  they  were,  it  would  be  at  least  a  dec- 
ade before  this  would  show  up  with  signifi- 
cant force  to  have  an  effect.  When  this  hap- 
pens, the  Teachers'  Acailemy.  as  now  de- 
signed,  will  not  be  needed.  But  let  me  Jump 
ahead  heie  to  a.ssure  you  that  our  expeiienci' 
with  the  teacheis  has  been  veiy  positive.  We 
find  that  they  caie.  they  want  to  be  better 
teachers,  they  hate  to  be  refjulred  to  teach 
things  that  they  do  not  understand:  there  is 
a  love  of  children  theie.  In  oui'  view  the  ulti- 
mate tragedy  is  to  have  chlldien  arrive  at 
school,  havin^r  overcome  whatevei-  obstiicles 
their  lives  provide,  fiom  their  bed  to  the 
schooli'oom.  ready  to  learn  only  to  discover 
In  their  child-wise  way.  that  the  teacher  is 
merely  and  unhappily  usiiik  time. 

Our  conviction  is  that  the  teacher  is  the 
key  to  a  positive,  zestful  .school  experience 
and  to  deploying  the  newest  techniques  for 
teachUiK  math  and  science  hands-on.  activ- 
ity ba.sed,  chililren  workine  toijethei'.  talkinw 
and  doinK.  the  teacher-  not  the  authoritative 
►fiver  of  all  wisdom  but  as  mentor  and  nuide. 
These  new  techniques  act  as  a  catalyst,  en- 
Kajre  the  child  and  the  teacher,  and  are  de- 
signed to  involve  the  pai'ent  or  the  urand- 
paient.  We  didn't  invent  this  intei-ventions 
of  this  kind  were  k'olnt4  on  all  over  the  coun- 
try    one  s('hool  here,  two  schools  there,  ten. 


Lwtuitv.  niLy  Iciit  lu-i.>,  'riicie  wt-ic  in.iiiv  |,h  l' 
Kiams  MOiiix  on  in  ami  aiouml  ChicaKO,  The 
best  ones  had  manual  effects  Teachers  weie 
reenthused.  chililren  entranced  by  the  leain- 
play  activity  wei'e  no  lonK'er  slttinR  pas- 
sively at  their  places,  praying  that  they  not 
be  called  upon.  Now  they  work  together  in 
groups  wiong  answers  are  just  as  welcome 
as  collect  ones  the  objective  is  thinking 
skills.  Here,  through  math  and  science,  there 
is  a  key  to  true  relorm  of  the  entlie  edu- 
cational pro(  ess. 

Oui-  plan  was  to  "do  "  the  while  city.  Ex- 
ploiting school  leform.  we  would  contract 
with  the  princlpiil  and  the  hSC.  We  quickly 
realized  that  the  scale  of  our  mission  le- 
qulred  In-service  training  that  is.  t,aking  the 
teacher  out  of  the  classrocjiu  so  we'd  have  to 
supply  our  own  replacement  teachei'. 

We  hastily  concocted  a  sixteen  week  inten- 
sive training  program,  lealizing  it  would 
evolve  in  time.  We  supplemented  this  with 
afternoon,  week-enil  and  summei'  programs 
of  follow  up  enrichment,  technology  work- 
shops, museum  piograms,  eveiy  possible 
form  of  outreach.  To  get  through  17.000 
teachers,  we  planned  to  do  100  the  first  year. 
1000  the  -second  yeai  and  2500  from  then  on 
until  year  eight  when  we  loubl  taper  back  to 
preservice  teachers  and  follow  up  progiams. 

Well,  reality  We  liuleed  managed  109 
teachers  the  flist  yeai'  with  about  1500  teach- 
ers attending'  our  outreach  piogiams.  We  aie 
now  in  our  second  year.  We  are  changing 
things  and  we'll  be  lucky  If  we  get  through 
600  teachers.  We  have  had  over  3000  teachei-s 
attend  oui'  workshops  and  ancillary  pro- 
grams. We  intend  to  have  a  full-time  staff 
person  in  all  the  schools  we  cover  for  one 
year  as  one  com|)onent  of  what  amounts  to  a 
permanent  follow-up  program.  Howevei'.  we 
are  frustrated  by  the  difficulties  of  recruit- 
ing capable  staff  and  even  more  by  the  inex- 
plicable ilifflcult  of  securing  fun^ling. 

Too  many  details.  Let  me  summarize  the 
status  and  my  conclusions. 

The  good  news  It  works!  Or  to  state  It 
more  carefully.  It  seems  to  show  promise  of 
working.  In  addition  to  built-in  pretest  and 
post  test  measures,  we  record  comment„s 
from  teachers,  principals  and  parents  as  well 
as  our  own  In-school  staff  specialists.  We 
measure  hours  of  science  and  math  taught  in 
OUI'  schools  and  In  the  schools  not  yet  In- 
volved and  we  have  begun  to  compare  tru- 
ancy rates.  In  spite  of  a  rea.sonable  number 
of  mistakes,  the  palpable  enthusiasm  of 
teachers  who  should  be  "burnouts"  and 
principals  Is  evident.  We  are  concentrating 
on  K -4  now.  next  year  we'll  extent  It  to  K  8, 

If  early  school  education  can  Influence  the 
cycle  that  traps  .so  many  minorities  the 
cycle  of  failure  and  drop-out.  of  poverty  and 
crime,  of  teen  age  pregnancy  and  new  can- 
didates for  the  entrapment,  then  we  have,  I 
believe,  shown  a  way  to  genuine  change. 

The  bad  news:  It's  an  expensive  program 
although  the  other  things  the  City  needs  are 
even  more  expensive.  When  In  full  swing,  the 
Chicago  effort  will  need  S30M  a  year  *  •  * 
under  present  circumstances,  the  balk  can 
only  <ome  from  the  Federal  Government.  We 
were  enthusiastii:ally  supported  by  !X)E  Sec- 
retary James  Watkins  and  succeeded  in  get- 
ting start  up  funds  from  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, An  early  grant  from  David  Hamburg's 
Carnegie  Corporation  was  enormously  help- 
ful. Last  year  we  raised  $4M  from  the  Feds. 
$2M  from  the  State  and  about  $2M  from  pri- 
vate .sector  contributions.  This  year  the 
State  (like  so  many  other  st^tesi  looks  hope- 
le.ss.  the  city  even  more  .so.  Floods  are  also 
not    helpful.    Our   expectations    for    Federal 


-.uppoit  have  been  scaleil  I'.ic  k  Hum  Sllj.M  to 
$6M  or  $7M,  Support  from  foundations  and 
businesses  continues  to  be  strong  but  It 
t-akes  a  huge  effort  to  raise  one  or  two  mil- 
lion iloUars  If  you  are  not  Harvard  or  Stan- 
for<l. 

From  the  beginning  we  have  received  the 
following  criticisms  of  our  program  What 
good  Is  it  to  fix  teachers  when  the  family 
support  Is  lacking  or  when  learning  Impair- 
ment is  already  so  advanced  that  a  great 
kindergarten  teachei'  is  too  late  *  ♦  *  or 
when  the  buildings  are  .so  old  and  crumbling 
or  when  •  •  *?  My  response  has  always  been 
that  the  critic  is  indeed  correct  but  that  if 
wo  waited  for  a  total  solution,  nothing  would 
ever  start,  so  we'll  continue  with  the  teach- 
ers and  encourage  the  critic  to  get  busy  on 
these  other  things.  It  seems  absolutely  clear 
to  me  that  our  society  ha<l  better  get  serious 
alx>ui  all  these  issues  and  we  must  do  it 
soon. 

I  have  thought  deeply  about  how  we  do 
things  In  this  country.  Suppose  that  what  we 
are  doing  makes  .sense.  There  are  25  cities 
like  Chicago  that  could  do  similar  things. 
We  are  not  marketing  the  specific  programs 
adopted  although  we  are  trying  to  document 
all  of  our  efforts  and  mistakes.  What  is 
unique  is  the  marshalling  of  all  the  intellec 
tual  resources  of  a  community  to  a  purpose. 
The  commitment  of  University  Piesldentlsl. 
CfilO's  of  major  corporations,  scientists,  pro- 
fessional eilucators  should  be  enough  to  sway 
a  funding  agency.  However,  conventional  re- 
views by  the  professional  bureaucrats  is  still 
the  rule.  To  extend  the  kind  of  thing  we  are 
doing  to  25  cities  and  perhaps  to  Intervene  in 
an  efiual  number  of  poor  rural  areas  would 
require  something  under  SI  billion.  In  Wash- 
ington, they  look  at  you  as  If  you  are  really 
not  with  it  one  billion  dollars!  But  is  this 
really  too  much  to  invest  in  the  underclass 
to  provide  a  lifeline,  an  escape  ladder  out  of 
Ignorance  and  poverty? 

Yes  there  is  imleed  a  fiscal  crisis  vet  the 
Itepublican  President  proposed  and  the 
Democratic  Congre.ss  approved  a  military 
budget  for  199.'}  which  will  allocate  something 
like  $H0  billion  dollais  to  defend  Europe 
against  an  attack  from  the  East!  Is  there  any 
wonder  at  the  irritation  of  the  votei-s  or  the 
apparent  frustration  of  legislators  who  are 
quitting  or  my  own  and.  hopefully  your  per- 
sonal anger? 

My  mood  alternates-  I  oscillate  from  grat- 
itude at  getting  any  help  at  all  (even  $6  mil- 
lion is  a  huge  sum  of  money)  all  the  way  to 
discouragement  with  the  sheer  weight  of  bu 
reaucracy  that  one  must  penetrate  In  order 
to  get  anything  done.  This  applies  to  the 
Federal  Government,  to  the  .State,  the  City, 
the  School  System,  even  the  University.  The 
teacher  enhancement  initiative  is  very  often 
greeted  with  great  praise  "visionary." 
"bold,"  "practical  "  are  some  of  the  acco- 
lades. Yet.  in  spite  of  leaders  at  the  highest 
level  who  do  grasp  the  issues.  It  is  also  clear 
that  they  live  under  constraints  ami  one  still 
has  to  prevail  way  down  In  the  bureaucracies 
where  decisions  are  made  and  checks  are 
written.  All  over  town  one  finds  highly 
skilled  professionals  in  the  l>est  sense  of  the 
word  but  also  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word. 
The  rhetoric  is  echoed:  'we  must  break  the 
mold,  we  must  have  radical  reform."  but  the 
real  understanding  of  these  words,  the  real 
sen.se  of  urgency,  the  awesome  Implications 
of  an  existing  teachers  corps  in  which,  for 
example,  only  35.000  out  of  1  million  elemen- 
tary .school  teachers  (3.5%!)  are  specifically 
trained  for  math  and  science  teaching,  these 
are  rarely  appreciated  no.  there  is  no  prior- 
ity for  the  underclass,  it  creates  a  most  dis- 
couraging block  to  action. 


i(j.srscuiri    a  citiks  initiative 
There  are  many  successful  Interventions: 
we   read   and   hear  about   wonderful    people 
who.  by  the  force  of  their  energy  and  creativ- 
ity, will  turn  around  an  entlie  school  or  two 
The  preschool  initiatives  are  another  case 
In  point.  But  how  do  we  begin  a  national  de- 
ployment of  what  works?  How  do  we  pull  to- 
gether the  crucial  Ingredients?  Let  me,  at 
substantial   risk,   propo.se   something   really 
new.   Suppose  we  define  a  Special  Adminis 
trator  for  Cities,  charged  with  the  task  ol 
bringing    the    educational    achievements    of 
our  larger  inner  cities  up  to  the  standards  we 
want  our  nation  to  have.  This  must  include 
teacher    retraining,    some    equipment.    e,g, 
computers,  a  large  extension  of  Head  Start 
and   the  other  early   intervention   programs 
which  are  needed  to  make  children  ready  for 
school.  This  Special  Administiator  must  be 
educationally     expert,     nationally     known, 
"street  smart"  and  city-wise.   Suppose  this 
Special    Administrator,    appointed    by    the 
President  with  the  concurrence  of  key  Con 
gresslonal  committee  chaiis.  is  given  a  budg 
et  appropriation  which  allows  the  Admlnis 
trator  to  encourage  the  formation  of  consor- 
tia of  the  kind  I  have  described  for  Chicago. 
Cities    would    organize    these    not-for-profit 
groupings   to   apply   for   Federal    funds.   The 
matching  could  be  .50%  Federal.  50%  State. 
City   and   private  sector  contributions.   The 
grants  might  be  for  a   period  of  five  years 
whereupon  the  Federal  contribution  begins 
to  be  reduced  as  local  sources  lncrea.se.  Total 
appropriations     for     this     Cities     Initiative 
might  grow  to  something  like  $5B'year  some 
of   which    may    be    reallocated    from    other 
agencies. 

The  Administrator  could  report  to  a  Com 
mi.sslon  on  the  Cities  which  might  include 
the  Secretaries  of  Education.  HHS.  Energy, 
the  NSF.  NIH  and  NASA  Directors  as  well  as 
the  President's  Science  Advisor  and  Domes- 
tic Coumll  chair.  The  size  of  staff  of  the  Ad 
ministrator  should  be  legally  restrlcteil 
since  we  want  to  keep  this  new  (by pass i  ar 
tery  as  free-flowing  as  possible.  A  propo.sal 
by  a  City  should  merely  be  authenticated 
e"g.  the  President  personally  asks  and  re- 
ceives a  pledge  of  deep  commitment  from  the 
President  of  the  local  Univei'sity.  the  CEO  of 
the  Corporation,  the  Chairperson  of  the  City 
Sthool  Board,  the  Mayor  and  Governor,  etc. 
No  site  visits  or  peer  review  or  Washington 
.second  guessing  is  needed.  Once  a  year,  the 
Adminl.stiator  would  ask  the  relevant  agen 
cies  to  form  a  visiting  committee  to  gauge 
and  document  progre.ss,  to  insure  fiscal  in- 
tegrity and  to  improve  intercity  sharing  of 
experience  and  data.  One  could  start  with 
three  cities  and  giadually  work  up  to  the 
twenty-five  or  so  cities  that  contain  a  large 
fraction  of  what  we  have  been  calling  the 
underclass.  Let's  find  the  courage  to  change 
things,* 


IN    lliiXdK   nv   Kl-:N'rr('K^'  .^ 

iii('r,\'n;NM.\i.  ci'.i.i'.iiH.xTiDN 

•  .Mr.  Mi.'CON.NKl.L,  .Mi,  I'ltsidciil.  it 
IS  il  priviletrt'  to  rise  today  in  honor  of 
the  ComiTionwealth  of  Kentucky's  bi- 
centennial eelebration.  While  .June  I. 
nuu'ked  the  annivei'sary  of  Kentucky's 
recotrnit  ion  as  the  l&tli  member  of  the 
I'nited  States,  this  date  also  represents 
a  significant  historic  milestone  for 
Arnerica  as  a  whole. 

In  our  Nation's  earliest  da.vs.  a  pro- 
found belief  in  freedom  and  a  fervent 
desire  to  foster  the  benefits  of  oppor 


tunit.v  l'r<aiL;ht  men  and  wr.nieii  iintr, 
ib.i'U'  himiei.irKi,--  to  the  Nuiin  .Amei'- 
iean  Colonie.s,  In  time,  i  liese  same  val- 
ues caused  the  iniai-;iii.ti  imis  and  tal- 
ents of  explorers  ,uiii  eliti-epi'encurs  to 
turn  to  the  hiiids  west  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Mountains,  When  the  first  larnier's 
plow  turned  t  h(>  richness  of  Keiiiuv  k.v's 
snil.  It  revealed  no!  oiilv  thi'  a.'^pira- 
tions  of  one  family,  but  established  t  lie 
means  by  which  millions  would  s'^ek 
the  Amerie.m  dicam, 

Kenlueky  s  heritam-  reflects  the  de- 
sire of  eveiv  .Xmerican  to  improve 
one  s  weliaic  throui,'h  the  development 
of  one's  talents  and  resources.  While 
the  accomplishments  of  Kentucky's 
threat  leaders  .uid  innovators  are  found 
throuk'hout  the  annals  of  history,  our 
true  heros  are  the  men  and  women 
whose  names  fill  the  rec(jrd  books  of 
every  county  courthouse.  These  indi- 
viduals chose  to  manifest  their  dreams 
by  travelintr  into  the  wilds  of  unknown 
teriitories.  Whether  ihey  ventured  out 
into  the  uneertaini  les  of  nature  or  so- 
ciety, tliev  invesieii  all  of  their  phy.s- 
ical  and  meiit.il  enei^ies  in  achieving" 
the  t4o.ils  thev  held  most  dear. 

The  spirit  oi  these  pioneers  is  exem- 
plified by  the  characters  depicted  in 
the  1992  Kentu.  ky  C'h.tut  itmiua  spon- 
sored by  the  Kentueky  Humanities 
Council,  The  Kentucky  Chautau(ju<t 
will  enable  (lie  citizens  of  the  Com- 
i7ionwealth  to  share  in  the  lives  of 
predecessors  who  display  the  resil- 
iency, pride,  .md  faith  that  brout^ht 
Kentucky  to  its  200th  anniversary  .Mr. 
I'resident.  so  that  my  colleagfues  may 
better  appreciate  the  1992  Kentucky 
Chautautiua.  I  ask  that  an  article  by 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  appear 
in  the  Ht.coHD  following  my  remarks. 

Throut,'hout  this  year,  communities 
across  the  Slate  will  gather  to  cele- 
brate Kentm  kys  birthday,  each  taking,' 
the  opp(jrt  unity  to  share  its  unique 
traditions  and  talents  with  its  neig:h- 
bors.  Mt  President,  it  is  with  threat 
pi'ide  tii.ti  I  invite  our  fellow  States  to 
share  in  the  wealth  of  Kentucky's  her- 
itaf^e  by  joinin^r  us  in  celebration  of  the 
Commonweal ths  bicentennial. 
The  article  follows; 
[From  the  Louisville  (KYi  Courier-Journal. 

May  3.  1992] 
In  CHAKACTKR  KOK  KKNT'oCKY— Bickstknniai. 
IS     RKVIVING     SoMK     LKADING     FlGUUKS     I.N 

State's  His'ix)iiv 

(By  Andrew  Adler) 

Ki'iitucky's  200  years  of  statehood  have 
produced  no  shortage  of  spectacular  person- 
alities, be  they  governors,  abolitionists,  en- 
tertainers or  madams.  Some  are  celebrated 
by  history;  others  are  relegated  to  its 
dustiest  corners.  All.  however,  had  signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  commonwealth. 

The  Kentucky  Humanities  Council  is  de- 
termined that  they  won't  be  forgotten.  As 
part  of  the  state's  bicentennial  ob.servances, 
the  society  matched  10  actors  with  an  equal 
number  of  characters,  set  them  up  with  pe- 
riod costumes  and  booked  them  for  perform- 
ances in  each  of  the  State's  120  counties. 

It's  all  part  of  Kentucky  Chautauqua, 
named  aftei'  a  tradition  of  touring  i-eligious 


educational  shows  founded  in  Cha'jtauiua 
Lake.  NY,,  during  the  late  19th  century.  The 
current  process  began  about  a  year  ago. 
when  the  society  mailed  out  6.000  brochures 
inviting  suggestions  on  appropriate  char- 
acters. 

Prospective  presenters  "either  had  to  have 
some  drama  experience  or  be  a  scholar.  " 
project  director  Kathleen  Pool  explained. 

About  120  people  responded.  Thirty  were 
a.-^ked  to  audition,  and  10  were  selected.  Six 
of  them  will  give  their  opening  presentations 
May  15  and  16  at  Louisville's  J,B,  Speed  Art 
Museum, 
Reticent,  they  are  not. 
I  have  the  reputation.  I  suppo.se.  of  being 
pretty  loud,  pretty  lively  in  clas.s."  said 
Carol  Crowe  Carraco.  a  history  professor  at 
Western  Kentucky  University  in  Bowling 
Green,  She's  portraying  Mary  Carson  Breck- 
inridge, who  founded  the  Frontier  Nursing 
Sei'vice  in  1925  and  who  trained  generations 
of  American  and  British  midwives. 

An  acknowledged  expert  on  Breckinridge's 
Hie  and  career.  Crowe-Cairaco  has  spent  a 
decade  re.searching  her  work,  "I  think  I  ad- 
mire her  because  she  recognized  how  effec- 
tive the  use  of  nurse-midwives  could  be.  be- 
fore the  medical  profession  became  cog- 
nizant of  the  idea.  "  she  said. 

Crowe-Carraco  and  her  nine  Chautauqua 
associates  weie  allowed  to  hire  consultants 
in  drama,  costuming  and -if  necessary- 
scholarly  background.  Everything  is  being 
paid  for  by  a  $124,000  giant-JSO.OOO  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
$50,000  from  the  Kentucky  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission and  $24,000  fiom  the  Humanities 
Council. 

The  one-person  productions  last  about  45 
minutes.  Under  terms  of  the  program,  any 
county  could  reserve  two  free  presentations 
from  any  character.  Actors  receive  $:J00  per 
show  anil  are  guaranteed  at  least  24  perform- 
ances. 

Presenters  vary  widely  in  their  experience. 
Jimmy  Lowe,  who  is  taking  on  the  state's 
late  Poet  Laureat  Jesse  Stuart,  teaches  Eng- 
lish in  Barren  County.  Ky..  and  has  written 
a  children's  biography  of  the  author. 

George  J.  McGee.  Ji ..  who  portrays  Baptist 
minister  and  bourbon  distiller  Elijah  Craig. 
is  director  of  theater  in  the  communications 
arts  department  of  Georgetown  (Ky,i  Col- 
lege. 

David  S.  DeWitt.  who  plays  post-Revolu- 
tionary War  land  grabber  Joseph  Galloway, 
is  a  Centre  College  drama  graduate  who  has 
acted  as  an  extra  in  film  and  television. 

Laura  Lee  Duncan  O'Connell.  who  plays 
Moonlight  Schools  adult-education  founder 
Cora  Wilson  Stewart,  joins  husband  Michael 
Duncan  O'Connell  in  her  presentation.  (He 
portrays  several  related  characters.)  Both 
are  performing  artlsts-in-residence  at  More- 
head  State  University. 

And  then  there's  Dick  "Richard"  Albin.  "a 
banjo  player,  storyteller  and.  for  want  of  a 
better  word,  a  comedian "  who  portrays 
vauderville  artist  Emmit  Davenport.  "My  fa- 
ther used  to  do  vaudeville.  "  Albin  explained, 
•and  all  this  got  me  to  thinking  that  Emmit 
Davenport  would  be  a  good  character.  This 
has  been  in  the  works  for  almost  two  years.  " 
Albin.  a  native  of  Tulsa.  Okla..  grew  up  in 
Arkansas  and  lived  for  a  tiine  in  the  Red 
River  Gorge  area.  He  taught  theater  at  the 
old  Kentucky  Southern  College  in  Loui.sville. 
Portraying  Davenpoit  is  a  means  of  "paying 
homage  to  some  roots."  he  said, 

"The  story  is  not  a  performance  of  Emmit 
onstage."  said  Albin.  who  now  lives  in  Nash- 
ville. Instead.  "I'm  backstage  getting  ready 
for  a  performance.  "  and  later  "I  reminisce 
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with  the  audience.  It's  almost  a  stream  of- 
lon.sLiousness  foimat.  Then  when  I  siiy.  'I 
hear  my  cue  to  tfo  onstage.'  I  take  an  ohi 
microphone  antl  do  a  routine." 

Steve  Wise,  an  alumnus  of  Actors  Theatre 
of  Louisville,  has  spent  much  of  his  time 
since  19H6  playlnK  al)olitionist  Cassius 
Marcellus  Clay.  Wise's  Chaulauijua  effoit  is 
adapti'd  from  his  e.xistiiiK  show.  "The  I. ion  of 
White  Hall."  which  he  has  perfortneil  more 
than  500  times  across  the  state. 

"I  have  Krone  back  through  and  rethought 
the  whole  thiUM."  he  .saiil.  "I'm  tryiiiu  to  tie 
as  truthful  to  history  as  possible,  though 
that  is  difficult  with  Clay,"  who  was  em- 
broiled in  numerous  violent  incidents  both 
before  and  after  retirint,'  to  Madison  County, 
Ky. 

"People  find  him  fa.scinntinM:  everywhere: 
he  was  just  a  really  colorful  character,"  .said 
Wise,  quipplim  that  most  audiences  respond 
to  the  saga's  '.se.x  and  violence.  "  Still,  "the 
deeper  1  vs.01  into  research,  (the  more)  I  real 
i/.ed  that  it  was  riuite  an  important  story 
that  had  to  Ije  told.  Clay  thouirht  that  he  did 
morn  than  anyone  else,  including  Lincoln,  to 
Iree  the  slaves.  I  think  it's  ureal  fun  for  tne 
to  e.xplode  the  myths  of  history." 

Striving  for  human  riKhts  also  dlstin- 
Kuished  the  life  of  Klisha  W.  Green.  Born 
into  slavery,  he  gained  fame  In  188:}  for  refus- 
int,'  to  Hive  up  his  tiain  set  to  a  white  man. 
"He  was  just  a  minister  who  stood  for  human 
dignity."  said  tieorne  T.  Vaunhn.  an  a.ssist- 
ant  professor  of  Knt,'lish  at  Maysville  (KY.  i 
Community  College,  who  poi  trays  dreen. 

VauKhn  calls  Green  "one  of  those  uiisuni,' 
heroes,  and  I  think  everyone  should  know 
about  him.  Ho  was  just  as  effective  as  our 
modern  heroes  and  heroines.  " 

ThouHh    VauK'hn's    previous   slaxp    e.xperi 
ence  was  limited  to  "one  line  in  one  play  as 
an  undert^raduale  "  at  Tounaloo  (Miss. »  Col- 
lege he  isn't  worried.  "I've  sunn  sime  I  was 
knee-hiKh  to  a  duck,"  he  said. 

V'aunhn,  who  uses  a  .sciipt  written  by  John 
Klee,  a  history  profes.sor  at  the  Maysville 
college,  says  simply  that  he  seeks  "to  relay 
(a I  tiiessane,  especially  to  a  lot  of  younn  p<^o- 
pie.  who  can  look  only  as  far  back  as  Martin 
Luther  Kiiu;.  But  there  were  a  lot  of  meat 
blacks  before  him  that  set  him  on  his  jour 
ney,  but  were  overlooked.  " 

Green's  ciedo-  •■Nobo<l.v  has  to  trive  up  any 
IhinK  if  they  stand  fast,  "  Vauuhn,  said. 

It  Is  .somelhiim  of  a  leap  from  Klisha  Green 
to  Belle  Brezinu.  the  illustrious  Lexington 
madam,  who.se  tombstone  read.  "Ble.s.sed  He 
the  Pure  in  Heart." 

"Until  she  was  closed  down  in  1917"  said 
Nancy  Sherburne  of  the  character  she  por- 
trays, "she  ran  what  was  probably  the  most 
elewant  pailor  hou.se  Itrolhel  if  you  will  of 
the  South.  Not  mucli  is  known  about  her  ell 
entele  because  that  was  one  of  her  claims  to 
fame:  She  was  very  discreet.  We  do  know- 
that  she  was  born  in  Le.xitmton,  and  aUjut 
her  childhood,  which  was  pretty  rouMh.  Her 
mama  slept  around:  her  father  tjeat  her  she 
was  seduced  at  the  ana  of  12  and  had  a  bal)v 
at  16." 

Pretty  punKent  stuff,  so  much  so  that  a 
lew  counties  have  saitl  "No,  thanks"  to  her 
<  harms.  In  other  (luarters,  however.  BrexinK 
is  (luile  sounht  after. 

■She's  very  popular  with  womiMi's  cIuIjs.  " 
Pool  reported.  AVe  want  .something  that's 
historically  accurate,  and  she's  part  ol  his- 
tory. You  can't  change  that.  ' 

"I  have  Kiown  very  fond  of  hei',"  .sjild 
Sherburne,  an  artist  in-residence  for  the 
Kentucky  Arts  Council.  "She  was  a  lady  in  a 
veiy  unladylike  profession.  " 

Sherburne's  sciipt  was  piepared  Ijy  her 
hustjaiid,         historical         novelist        .lames 


Sherburne.  "It's  done  in  veiy  ttood  taste," 
she  said,  and  "is  pretty  theatrical  a  play  as 
opposed  to  a  lecture." 

Vic  Hellard  Jr.,  director  of  the  Lenislalive 
Research  Commission  in  Frankfort,  isn't 
worried  about  his  impending  travels  as  Gov. 
Kdwin  Porch  Morrow.  Most  of  his  trips  "will 
t)e  on  weekends  with  mayl)e  2  or  2'j  days  of 
vacation  time." 

Meanwhile  he's  iloint;  his  best  to  maintain 
his  piofe.ssional  equillibrium  He's  rehears- 
iUKC  in  private,  for  instance,  and  sparing  his 
office  colleagues.  "I've  tried  not  to  bore 
them  too  much,"  he  said.  "They  are  around 
politliians  every  day." 

The  Speed  museum  performances  .sched- 
uled for  May  15  are  Elijah  CraiK,  1  p.m.:  Cora 
Wilson  Stewart,  2;1.5  p.m  :  Cassius  Marcellus 
Clay,  3.:»  p.m.  The  May  16  schedule  is  Belle 
Brezintf,  1  p.m.  Mary  Breckinridge.  2  15  |).m.: 
and  Jesse  Stuart.  .'?:«)  p  ni 

Admission  is  fir.  >  ■  ii  st-come  basis.* 


JUNTA   PATRIOTICA  CUBANA 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr  PicHident,  I  ask 
that  a  loiter  fioin  th«'  Junta  Fatriotica 
Cuhana  relating'  to  cuiTent  situation  in 
Cuba  be  printtMl  in  Lho  Rkcokd  and  en- 
coufak'c  Mi-niboi's  and  their  staffs  to 
read  the  (io(?ument. 

Certainl.v,  I  believe  a  Communist 
Cuba's  da.vs  are  niinibere(L  Freedom 
and  demo('i-ac'.v  will  ultimately  prevail, 
and  it  should  be  the  United  States' 
jfoal  to  ensure  those  fih'htintf  for  fiee- 
dom  in  Cuba  ceecive  the  necessary  sup- 
port to  biint;  about  those  chanjres. 

The  letter  follows: 

JUNrA  PAritlOTICA  ClJIIANA, 

Witslwigltin.  Mai/  IH.  I!)<IJ. 

llDiiiirahli'  Chutrmau  ul  Ihi'  Twrnti/Sr(<ind  Or- 
diiHiTii  I'rrimi  ol  Si-ssions  ol  the  (li-twral  As- 
scmhlu  ol  llir  OrQuiiicution  ol  Amiruaii 
SUtlrsfO.A.S.) 

flonorahlr  Mtmxii-rx  nl  Finvion  Hi'lalioiis: 

llonorubU-  Amhassiidors  and  Urprc/irtitaltvi's  ol 
Ihr  Amfucan  Ulali's: 

DinliuQitislifd  Hcprrst-iilatn-fx  ol  Ihr  Amcriras: 
The  Americas,  as  a  whole,  Keowraphically 
and  historically,  have  a  riwht  to  participate 
in  the  restructuring'  of  the  new  world  order, 
based  upon  freeilom,  democracy,  market 
economy,  unrestricted  respect  for  human 
riirhts  and  secuiity 

The  Inter  American  .System,  the  most 
prestiifious  and  oldest  regional  oruanism  in 
the  world,  has  made  a  meat  contribution  to 
the  consolidation  of  the  .Judeo-Chiistian  val 
ues  and  principles  upon  which  our  civiliza- 
tion is  ba.sed.  That  is  why.  when  this  General 
A.ssembly  gathers,  the  world  sets  itj<  atten- 
tion on  our  tasks  and  the  Americas  iM-come, 
once  anain,  the  continent  of  hope. 

We,  born  in  the  Cul>an  State  that  Is  a  part 
of  the  Inter  Ameriian  System  and  of  the 
OAS.  in  compliance  with  reciprocal  hisiori 
cal  obligations,  as  well  as  exercisinit  a  rinht, 
have  come  to  reiterate  to  you,  once  more 
antl  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  what  the 
f.'uban  State,  as  a  member  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican System  and  of  the  OAS.  respectfully  de- 
mands of  you.  in  your  capacities  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas, 
tired  aiiout  the  lack  of  interest  that  many  of 
the  governments  have  shown  reKardliiK  the 
drama  endured  liy  the  noble  and  sufferinif 
Cultan  people  duriUM  the.se  lonn  and  cruel  *) 
years  of  communist  regime.  That  is  why  we 
.see  oui.selves  loried  to  reiterate  our  com- 
plaints. 


This  General  A.ssembly  of  the  OAS  natheis 
piecisely  on  the  year  of  the  ,500th  anniver 
.siiry  of  the  encounter  between  Kuiope  and 
the  Americas  ( H92  1992).  and  vis-a-vis  the 
collapse  of  the  totalitarian  system  Imple- 
mented by  the  Marxist-Leninist  Socialism, 
which  crisis  must  reach,  in  its  full  scope,  the 
last  Stjilinlst-Marxist  Leninist  redoubt  in 
Cuba,  and  on  the  102nd  anniversary  of  the 
Inter-American  System. 

Precisely  now  a  new  horizon  is  o[>eninK  for 
humanity  with  the  total  failure  of  the  Marx- 
ist-Leninist doctrine,  and  with  the  Inter- 
American  System  scoring  the  xreatest  vic- 
tory in  it,s  lonK  history.  It  was  here,  in  the 
Americas,  In  1962  at  Punta  del  Kste,  Uru- 
nuay,  where  the  most  transcendental  politi- 
lal  sljitement  by  the  Americas  in  this  cen- 
tury was  maile  "The  Maixist-Leninist  doc 
trine  is  incompatilile  with  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican System."  History  has  proven  us  liKht: 
Not  only  is  the  Marxist-Leninist  doctrine  In- 
compatilile with  the  Inter-American  system. 
l)ut  it  is  also  incompatible  with  the  human 
dignity  in  all  latitudes  of  the  planet.  That  is 
why  it  has  failed  and  shall  be  swept  from  the 
lace  of  the  Kaith,  after  having'  been  proven 
that  it  only  was  a  "tranic  Utopia." 

Now  it  can  be  perceived  with  greater  clar- 
ity why  the  communist  regime  of  Cutia  was 
automatically  separated  from  the  Inter 
American  System,  while  the  Cuban  .State  re- 
mains a  member  of  the  Systent  and  of  the 
OAS.  Today,  that  Kovernment  is  much  more 
incompatible  than  when  its  incompatibility 
was  ileclared. 

I.VU'OSSIIlll.lTY  OK  TlIK  l't)l.iriC-AI.,  KCONOMICAI- 
lliKOI.OCICAI..  MOUAI,  ANI>  SIMHITUAI.  INTK- 
(lliA'I'ION 

Nobody  can  deny  that  the  Cuban  State  is  a 
member  of  the  Inter-American  System  and 
of  the  OA.S.  as  well  as  of  this  General  As.sem- 
•)ly.  as  stilted  in  their  agreements  and  the 
ample  recognition  by  your  previous  ilelibera- 
tions.  Beinn  this  so,  that  State  must  have 
some  form  of  repiesontallon.  thus  "We  are 
the  voice  of  those  who  have  no  voice." 

Some  have  tried  to  "inteuiate"  the  Cuban 
Socialist-Marxist-Leninist  regime  to  the 
Inter-American  System  and  to  the  OAS.  and 
they  have  committed  a  serious  historical 
mistake,  a  political,  moral  ami  ideological 
myopia  that  has  affected  the  Americas  very 
dearly.  They  have  not  been  able  to  achieve  it 
thus  far,  nor  shall  they  be  able  to  attain  it 
in  the  I'uture. 

Kven  the  least  knowledgeable  are  aware 
that,  in  order  for  two  or  more  things  to  met 
integrated,  certain  re<iuirements  in  the  phys- 
ical. ldeolo»{ical.  political,  economical  and 
moral  realms  must  be  accomplished:  some 
factors  must  coincide.  In  the  case  of  the 
present  government  of  Cuba,  none  of  these 
requisites  are  present,  and  no  factors  are  co- 
inciding. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Spain.  Hon.  Pelipe 
(;onzaIcz.  upon  answeriiiif  a  (juestion  from 
Journalists  in  his  recent  visit  to  Washington, 
about  whether  the  Movernment  of  Cuba  could 
be  intenrated  into  the  OAS.  responded'  ■An- 
tagonist systems  cannot  be  politically  inte- 
grated, and  such  different  economic  leKimes 
cannot  be  tnteu'rated  either." 

It  is  totally  impo.ssible  to  inteiirate.  ■to 
make  compatible'^  a  Stalinist  Marxist  Len- 
inist system  with  democratic  reMimes.  That 
cannot  be  conceived,  even  as  a  hypothesis. 
There  is  no  po.ssibility  whatsoever  for  any 
coincidence. 

It  is  not  possible,  either,  ■•to  make  compat- 
ible "    a    totalitarian    economic    system,    in 
which  there  is  total  contiol  oi  the  economy 
by  the  State,  brinnlnn  about  a  total  destruc 
tion  of  economic  freedom,  of  private  initia- 
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tive.  with  market-oriented  regimes  that 
have  economic  freedom  and  liberty  for  pri- 
vate initiatives. 

Furthermore,  this  General  Assembly  of  the 
OAS  has  neither  jurisdiction  nor  competence 
to  Kive  admission  to  a  government  such  as 
the  present  Cuban  regime,  that  was  auto- 
matically separated  from  the  Inter-Amer- 
uan  -Sy.slem  and  from  all  of  its  organisms, 
especially  the  OAS,  by  the  Reciprocal  Assist- 
ance Treaty,  better  known  as  the  Treaty  of 
Rio,  whose  protocol,  in  accordance  with 
American  International  Law,  is  a  part  of  the 
Inter-American  System.  That  is  why  any 
.<iKreement  that  would  be  intended  for  enact- 
ment  in  order  to  amend,  change  or  delete 
that  incompatibility,  would  have  to  be  en- 
acted throuKh  the  Treaty  of  Rio.  and  since 
this  General  Assembly  has  been  convened 
under  the  OAS  Charter,  it  lacks  the  author- 
ity to  Kiant  admi.ssion  to  the  Communist  re- 
gime of  Cuba. 

On  the  other  hand,  which  country  in  the 
Americas,  whic  h  of  the  present  Kovernments 
of  the  Americas  would  be  willing  to  have  the 
burden  of  historical  responsibility,  not  only 
to  facilitate  entry  to  the  Communist  regime 
into  the  OAS.  but  what  is  even  more  .serious: 
to  make  the  Marxist-Leninist  doctrine  com- 
patible with  the  inter-American  system. 
That  would  be.  not  only  a  serious  mistake 
but  somethinn^  worse  than  that:  'A  STUPID- 
ITY," as  Talleyrand  told  Napoleon  upon 
commentinu  about  a  known  crime  ■Sire, 
that  is  more  than  a  crime,  it  is  stupidity." 

How  could  we  make  the  Marxist-Leninist 
system  compatible  with  the  Santiago  resolu- 
tion about  demociacy.  enacted  unanimously, 
and  which  not  only  was  and  is  constant  with 
the  OAS  Charter  and  with  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican System,  created  to  promote,  defend  and 
assi.st  development  and  to  maintain  rep- 
resentative democracy  in  this  continent  as 
the  irreplaceable  jxilitical  system,  but  which 
also  set  its  general  parameters,  i.e.:  Self-de- 
termination of  the  people  to  elect  its  rulers 
freely:  unrestricted  respect  foi^  human  rights 
and  guarantees  for  their  own  security  and 
that  of  nelKhlxirini;  countries  and  of  the 
hemispheie  (the  latter  implies  the  elimi- 
nation of  arms  races).  We  were  in  Santiago 
de  Chile  when  such  transcendental  agree- 
ments were  adopted,  and  we  had  the  hi^h 
privilege  of  piiiticipatinu  in  their  adoption, 
from  our  position  of  ex-officio  representa- 
tives of  the  Cuban  State,  a  member  of  that 
Assembly. 
The  Resolution  adopted  reKardintJ  the 
■coup  d'etat"  in  Haiti,  which  overthrew  the 
democratically  elected  President.  Jean 
Bertrand  Aristide,  who  albeit  not  beinK  the 
prototype  of  democratic  president  that  we 
would  want  for  oui^  nations,  does  represent 
the  constitutional  and  democratic  legit- 
imacy in  Haiti.  That  is  why  the  OAS  Resolu- 
tion refers  to  the  Santiatto  Resolution,  re- 
spect for  human  rinht^s  and  guarantees  for 
security  in  a  state  of  law. 

Venezuela  was  about  to  fall  into  the  cat 
e^ory  of  a  "coup  d'etat  "  such  as  Haiti,  and 
the  support  of  the  OAS  for  the  democrat- 
ically elected  (jovernmcnt  was  prompt,  in  re- 
iterating the  formidable  democratic  procla- 
mation about  the  Santiago  de  Chile  Resolu- 
tion. 

Peru  would  not  be  far  behind  in  producinK 
a  ••sui-Keneris"  coup  d'eUt:  The  democrat- 
ically-elected president  assumes  extraor- 
dinary powers  outside  of  the  constitution, 
violates  the  constitutional  rhythm  and  dis- 
misses Congress  and  the  Judiciary  Power, 
plus  suspending  constitutional  guarantees 
for  a  period  of  time. 

AKain,  the  OAS  c^onvenes  in  an  extraor- 
dinary   session    and    a^ain    adopts    similar 
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measures  as  those  for  Haiti,  takinij  into  ac- 
count the  differences  between  both  coups 
d'etat  and  the  political  features  of  each 
country,  but  the  important  thinn  is  that  in 
the  Peruvian  case  the  same  arKument^s  are 
repeated,  which  we  have  already  learned  in 
the  Americas  to  apply  to  any  coup  d'etat  or 
to  any  dictatorship,  tje  it  leftist  or  rightist. 

The  Santiago  de  Chile  Resolution  about  de- 
mocracy is  a  landmark  in  the  struKsle  of  the 
Americas  on  behalf  of  the  principles  and  val- 
ues of  our  Judeo-Christian  civilization,  and 
in  the  enlorceitient  and  exercise  of  all  demo- 
cratic rit,'ht..s  of  our  peoples,  as  well  as  the 
enforcement  of  a  state  of  law  and  unre- 
stricted respect  for  Human  ri>;hts. 

After  having  set  these  principles  and  hav- 
ing' embraced  these  ideals  by  the  founders  of 
the  Americas,  it  is  not  even  possible  to  imatj- 
ine  that  a  troglodyte  regime,  that  declares 
itself  to  1)6  ■'Marxist-Leninist  or  Death.  " 
that  has  violated  human  riKhts  in  a  dual  di- 
mension: institutional  violation  and  human 
violation,  where  a  state  of  law  does  not 
exist,  and  where  the  democratic  system  can- 
not exist,  because  the  latter  is  incompatible 
with  the  totalitarian  dictatorship,  could  be 
admitted  into  the  Inter-American  System 
and  the  OAS. 

Jo.se  Marti,  the  Apostle  of  Cuban  Independ- 
ence, said:  "To  see  a  crime  in  silence  is  the 
same  as  to  commit  it."  Now.  when  some  po- 
litical and  ■■revolutionary  "  leaders  in  the 
Americas  are  tearing  their  ^rarments  upon 
hearing  about  any  human  riuhts  violation  by 
rightist  goveinments.  we  would  like  to  see 
who,  by  'subseciuent  alliance,"  would  be 
willing  to  legitimize  a  convicted  and  sell- 
avowed  Marxi.st-Leninist-Stalinist  regime, 
or  who  would  dare  to  -wash  it  in  the  Jordan 
River  of  the  Inter-American  System,  "  in  try- 
ing to  reintegrate  said  regime  into  the  Sys- 
tem and  the  OAS. 

Over  42,000  Cutjans  have  been  executed  by 
firing  squads  on  the  death  wall,  while  over 
300,000  Cubans,  male  and  female,  have  been 
through  the  Communist  dungeons  as  politi- 
cal prisoners.  There  has  existed,  and  there 
still  exists,  a  'plantado  "  political  group  of 
prisoners,  made  up  by  men  and  women  who 
do  not  accept  the  so-called  Communist  ■re- 
habilitation." 

A  million  and  a  half  Cubans  in  exile,  scat- 
tered upon  the  whole  geography  of  the  Amer- 
icas and  the  world.  c:oi)stitute  in  themselves, 
without  need  for  any  further  investigation,  a 
painful  reality  of  a  nation  of  the  Americas 
that  awaits  her  brethren  from  the  Continent 
of  Hope,  to  give  them  .solidarity  in  their 
fight.  Our  Apostle.  Jose  Marti,  in  his  strug- 
gle on  the  last  century  for  the  freedom  of 
Cuba,  said:  •■!  am  not  asking  cooperation 
from  the  countries  of  the  Americas,  for  fear 
that  they  may  deny  it  and  dishonoi'  them- 
selves. "  ilow  right  Marti  was! 

HL'MAN  HlGHTS 

The  Intel -American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  has  piepared  seven  special  re- 
ports, several  annual  reports  and  it  has  now 
re.solved  to  prepare  the  eighth  report,  be- 
cause the  subjective  and  objective  cir- 
cumstances that  facilitate  the  violations 
against  human  rights  are  still  pi^e.sent. 

Said  Commission,  in  view  of  the  continu- 
ous pattern  of  violations  of  human  rights, 
has  stated  in  condemning  the  communist 
Cuban  regime: 

■'The  exposition  performed  along  this  sec- 
tion evidences  the  extremes  reached  by  the 
government  of  Cuba  in  its  repression  of  any 
manner  of  dissent.  For  that  purpose,  the  gov- 
ernment utilizes  all  resources  deiived  from 
legislation  enacted  in  order  to  subjugate  the 
rights  of  the   individual   to  the  demands  of 
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the  State  which,  in  these  cases,  are  those  of 
a  small  group  in  power.  This  feature  is  the 
one  that  led  the  Commission  to  qualify  the 
present  political  Cuban  system  as  a  totali- 
tarian one.  in  the  Seventh  Report  about  the 
Status  of  human  rights  in  Cuba,  and  to  indi- 
cate that  the  state  of  law  does  not  exist  in 
that  country." 

In  this  paragraph  of  the  report  it  must  be 
underlined  that  the  Commission  charges  the 
Stalinist  satellite  regime  of  Cuba  with  the 
following: 

A.  Institutional  violation  of  human  rights. 

B.  Having  a  totalitarian  regime. 

C.  Being  a  tyranny. 

D.  That  there  does  not  exist  a  Stale  of  law 
in  Cuba.  (We  have  denounced  and  proven 
that,  where  a  stale  of  law  does  not  exist, 
human  rights  are  not  respected). 

E.  That  the  rule  of  law  does  not  exist  in 
Cuba. 

Not  only  are  these  violations  maintained, 
but  they  also  extend  into  an  even  wider  area 
of  opponents  and  dissidents,  greater  than  in 
the  past,  against  whom  all  kinds  of  viola- 
tions are  e.\erted.  from  the  assaults  by  mobs 
in  the  so-called  ■repudiation  acts  "  to  phys- 
ical aggressions  by  members  of  the  secret  po- 
lice and  militia.  It  is  an  inhuman  and  de- 
grading system. 

Institutional  violation  of  human  rights  is 
inherent  to  the  Marxist-Leninst  system, 
without  which  violations  it  could  not  sur- 
vive. We  could  mention  many  articles  of  the 
so-called  Socialist  Constitution  of  1976.  of 
the  Penal  Code  and  of  all  of  the  legislation  in 
force,  which  they  call  the  ■Socialist  Legal- 
ity. "  In  the  latter,  albeit  it  may  seem  para- 
doxical, human  rights  are  "legally  violated"; 
it  would  suffice  to  mention  Article  61  of  the 
Socialist  Constitution  in  order  to  better  un- 
derstand the  substance  of  the  institutional 
violation  that  we  have  documented  and 
which  is  known  as  the  •■Benedi  Doctrine.  " 

"Article  61.  None  of  the  freedoms  recog- 
nized for  citizens  can  be  exerted  against  the 
dispositions  in  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws,  nor  against  the  existence  and  purposes 
of  the  Socialist  State,  nor  against  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Cuban  people  to  build  Socialism 
and  Communism.  The  violation  of  this  prin- 
ciple is  punishable." 

After  33  long  years,  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  convened  at 
Geneva  last  March,  resolved  to  appoint  a 
Special  Counsel  to  investigate  the  violations 
of  human  rights  in  Cuba.  In  that  53-memljer 
Commission,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  one  of 
the  members  is  the  very  Communist  regime 
of  Cuba.  Condemnation  is  not  done  there 
only  for  violating  human  rights,  because  if 
the  violating  country  has  the  necessary 
number  of  votes,  as  it  has  been  happening 
with  nations  that  one  way  or  another  were  in 
the  Soviet  Union's  orbit,  they  were  not  con- 
demned although  they  might  have  l>een  the 
greatest  violators  of  human  rights:  but  those 
other  violators  outside  of  the  Soviet  orbit 
not  only  had  a  Special  Counsel  appointed 
against  them,  but  they  were  later  con- 
demned. We  have  nothing  to  object  against 
condemning  those  countries  which  violate 
human  rights,  whatever  they  may  be.  but  we 
object  to  the  procedure.  Justice  never 
reached  the  violators,  because  the  proceduie 
impeded  final  condemnation.  That  is  awful, 
to  say  the  least.  However,  m  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Commission  on  Human  Rights  of  the 
OAS.  what  has  always  mattered  has  been  the 
justice  of  the  cause,  whatever  the  regime 
may  have  been,  whether  rightist  or  leftist. 
That  is  the  way  ju.stice  is  done.  We  believe 
that  this  has  been  a  triumph  of  justice»over 
procedure,  what  has  happened  at  Geneva,  in 
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lliis  oppuiiunitv  with  the  Cuban  case,  al 
thouKh  we  must,  uniieiiiiic  th:it  the  totali- 
tarian Cuban  icwlnie  has  aliraily  announced 
that  It  will  not  loniply  with  the  aKieeinents 
of  the  UN's  Commission  on  !luman  Rik'hts, 
that  it  will  not  allow  it  to  visit  Cuba  In 
order  to  lariy  out  Its  task.  Should  that  hap 
pen.  we  ask  of  those  (.ountnes  that  are  mem- 
bers of  this  Assemlily.  and  whic  h  are  also 
members    of    that    Commission,    to    lequest 


In  ijidiM  to  keep  CuUt  as  a  Soviet  base, 
with  a  ba.se  for  nuclear  submarines  at  Cien- 
fue«os.  as  well  as  an  elei Honic  suiveillaiue 
ba.se  at  Villa  l.,oui(les.  ilose  to  Havana,  and 
the  whole  of  Cuba  at  the  service  of  the  So 
Viet  Imperialism,  the  totalitarian  regime  has 
not  slKned  the  Treaty  of  Tlateloh  o  on  Pro- 
liferatlon  of  Nucleai'  Weapons  In  I,atiii 
America.  II  the  present  i^oveinment  of  Cuba 
iloes  not  make  nuclear  weapons,  nor  it  had 


that  the  totalitarian  regime  be  expelled  from      the  intention  of  allowing  the  Soviet  Union  to 
the  UN's  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  be- 
cauise  its  pi-esente  there  constitutes  an  af 
front. 


To  adil  insult  to  Injury,  there  Is  the  fact 
that  has  astoiiishe<l  many,  since  while  the 
UN's  Commi.ssion  on  Human  RlKhts  apixjints 
a  Special  Coun.sel  aKainsl  the  Communist  re- 
gime of  Cuba  in  order  to  investinate  viola- 
tion.s  of  human  rights,  it  al.so  elect-s  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Castroite  rex  i  me  on  a  vote  of  38 
anainst  15  to  be  a  member  of  the  most  imp<jr- 
tant  Commission  on  Minorities,  after  prefei  - 
rlnK  the  Communist  renimo  of  Cuba,  a  viola 
tor  of  human  ritjhts.  over  the  candidate  from 
CostA  Rica,  who  has  clean  and  impeccable 
credentials  of  capability  and  respect  for 
human  rights. 

TlIK  I'KKSKN'l' rUHAN  HKOIMK.  A  SATKI.I.iTK  OK 
'I'HK  .SOVIKT  UNION 
Wo  wish  to  underline,  for  all  pertinent  ef- 
fects, that  the  present  Cuban  Communist  re- 
gime has  been  a  satellite  of  Soviet  Impo- 
riaiism   in   the   Amerhas.   and    in   order   to 


locate  atomic  weapons  in  Cuba  anaiii.  as  a 
guarantee  and  signal  of  jrood  faith  for  the  na- 
tions of  the  Americas,  it  should  have  signed 
that  Treaty.  But  it  did  not  before,  nor  has  it 
done  it  now.  It  continues  to  maintain  the  op 
tion  and  the  menace. 

Furthermore,  we  want  to  remind  you,  Hon- 
orable Chairman  and  Repre.sentativ(»s  of  the 
Americas,  that  in  the  recent  meetinM  held  in 
Havana  to  deal  with  the  Missile  Crisis,  at 
tendeil  by  representatives  of  the  former  So- 
viet Union,  who  were  participants  In  .said  i  ri- 
sis.  there. were  also  repre.sentatives  from  the 
United  States  and  from  Cuba.  It  was  there 
proven,  once  more,  the  presence  of  nuclear  "^t^^K^s  differentiated  in  time,  but  with  the 
missiles    with    an    intermediate    ranire    and     •■*"'"<'  objective. 


(luatemala.  the  Dominican  Republic.  Ven- 
ezuela. Chile.  Colombia.  Bolivia.  Uruguay 
and  Peru,  they  have  kept  trying  up  to  now. 
with  Kreat  injuries  to  all  of  those  people. 

The  Soi:ialist-Marxist  movement  is  very 
far  from  havinn  been  finished  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, all)eit  it  may  have  disguised  itself  under 
various  names  and  proKiams:  at  the  core,  it 
is  the  same  movement  already  ilefeated  in 
Europe  and  on  the  way  to  oblivion  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  Marxist-Leninist  doctrine. 
But  the  Communist  (Jeost lately  is  still  in 
force,  at  several  levels,  in  our  Continent,  To 
overlook  this  would  be  a  historical  error 
with  serious  con.sequences. 
IHK  I':miiahg<).  not  aoainst  phk  CLIIAN  STA-rK. 

HUT  AGAINST  THK  I'HK.SKNT  GOVKKNMKNT  OK 
CUHA.  A  roTAI.ITAKIAN  AND  MAKXI.ST-I.KN- 
INIST  KKOIMK 

Now.  when  the  OiRanlzation  of  American 
States  has  imposed  an  embaixo  against  the 
revoltinis'  military  in  Haiti,  it  Is  timely  that 
we  will  recall  what  has  happ«Mied  to  the  em- 
baiKO  imposed  a>rainst  Cuba,  which  has  two 
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with  louK  ranue;  but  what  alarmed  every 
body,  there  and  outside,  was  what  the  Soviet 
Keneral  in  charue  of  the  misailes  in  Cuba  at 
that  time,  said  in  the  presence  of  then-Sec- 
retary of  Defen.se  of  the  United  States.  Rob- 
ert McNamara  The  Soviet  «eneral  said  that 
they  had  in  Cuba  at  that  time,  also  shoit- 


piove  that  we  are  (joint,'  to  transcribe  what     raiiMe  missiles  (30  miles)  and  added  some- 


the  Cuban  lommunists  wrote  into  the  pre 
amble  to  the  .so  called  Socialist  Constitu- 
tion, enacted  on  Keliruary  21,  1976. 

They  deleted  the  name  of  Cod  from  the 
19-10  Constitution  upon  taklnn  over  the  sov 
ernment.  That  Constitution  was  the  most 
advanced  and  perhaps  the  most  pronie.ssive 
in  the  world,  and  In  the  Constitution  that 
they  enacteil  In  1976  they  maintained  the  de- 
letion of  the  name  of  God.  And  not  only  that, 
but  al.so  anythiukf  that  had  to  do  with  the 
transcendental  sense  of  life,  the  vertical  di- 
mension. The  preamble  of  the  Socialist  Con 
stitution  presently  in  force  in  (;uba  reads: 
•Supporte.l  by:  .  .  .  the  fraternal  friendship, 
the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  . 

What  would  you  think  of  any  country  in 
Uitin  Amerii  a  that  would  write  suih  a  tiiinc 
Into  its  Constitution.  leKardinn  the  United 
States?  Nobody  has  ever  Imagined  sui  h  an 
ominous  subjURUtion.  because  all  nations  in 
this  hemisphere  are  free,  independent  and 
sovereign,  and  they  have  Juridb  al  and  politl 
cal  equality,  and  they  have  a  vote  and  no 
ri^ht  to  a  veto  In  the  OAS. 

That   preamble  of  the   Socialist  Constitu- 
tion of  Cuba  is  in  Ion  e.  althou>;h  the  Soviet 


thintf  unheanl  of:  That  he  had  the  authority 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  launch  those  mis- 
siles against  the  United  States,  in  ca.se  of  an 
invasion  from  the  latter,  without  any  need 
to  consult  with  Moscow.  McNamara  was  as- 
tonished, ami  with  surprise  on  hi.s  face  he 
said:  "A)  We  did  not  know  that  you  had 
short-ranKe  nuclear  mislles"  and,  "B)  did 
.you  believe  that.  If  you  launched  tho.se  nu 
clear  missiles  against  our  fones,  we  would 
not  have  retaliated'"  "We  would  have  re- 
acted with  the  .same  arms  ai^ainst  Cuba  and 
the  Soviet  Union."  Do  you  imatje.  Honorable 


Kinhargn  of  the  OA.S  against  Cuba 
The  leader  of  democracy  in  the  Americas, 
Don  Romulo  Betancourt.  President  of  Ven- 
ezuela,   denounced    befoie    the   Consultation 
Meeting  of  Forei^tn  Relations  Ministers  con- 
vened in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Rio. 
that  the  Castro  rewiine  had  iniei veneil  in  the 
internal    affair    of   Venezuela    and    h.ad    at 
tacked  his  country.  The  Consultation  Meet- 
iia,'   of   Foreign    Relations   Ministers   of  the 
Americas  condemned  the  Castro  Communist 
renlme  foi'  Its  intervention  in  the  internal  af 
fairs  of  Venezuela,  violatlim'  its  sovereignty 
and  attjickini;  its  people. 

In  Resolution  No.  1  of  the  Ninth  Consulta- 
tion meeting,  amon^  other  agreements,  the 
followintf  were  adopted: 

Article  3.  item  b):  "That  the  Governments 
of  the  American  States  shall  interrupt  all  of 
their  exchanges,  be  they  commerical.  direct 
or  indirect,  with  Cuba,  except  foods,  medi- 


Repre.sentatives  ol  the  Americas,  how  close  cines  and   medical   equipment    that   can    be 

we    were    to    witne.ss    the    disappearance    of  sent  to  Cuba  for  humanitarian  reasons    and 

Cuba  in  a  nuclear  holocaust,  and  how  do.se  o   that  the  Governments  of  the  American 

the  world  was  to  a  nuclear  war'.'  And,  is  that  States  shall  interrupt  all  maritime  transpor- 

totalitarlan  Communist  regime  of  Cuba  the  t.;ition    between    their    countries    and    Cuba 


one  that  some  have  wanted  to  brint;  to  the 
OAS?  What  lor'  That  woultl  be  rewarding  in- 
famy. But  the  free  nations  of  the  Americas 
shall  never  commit  that  infamy,  and  should 
any  one  do  it  by  mistake  or  ignorance,  it 
would  l)e  condemned  bv  History. 

OKOI'OI.ITICS  AND  OK().STRATK(!Y  IN  CtlUA 

Cuban  communists,  with  Castro,  took  Cuba 
out   of   its  Geopolitics   ami    iniorporated    it 


Union  may  have  disappeared.  Now  they  will  '"to    the    Soviet    Geostratexy.    That    is    an 

have  to  chanwe  the   name  and  write  Russia  uncontested  fact.  In  the  Cold  War.  Cuba  was 

Instead.  a  pawn   handled   from   Moscow  with   the  co 

Consentlnw  with  that  suljjukation.  in  obe-  operation    of    all     the    communists    in     the 

dience  to  Soviet  Imperialism  and  to  serve  Americas  and   the  world,   with  crypto-com- 

the  interests  ol  the  communist  area  and  es  munlsts.  socialists  and  a  sizable  part  of  lelt- 

peciallv   those  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  to-  i.st   intellectuals  (later   repented    belatedly, 

alltarian  Cuban  regime  risked  the  annihila  with   the   North   American     •pronre.ssive   lib- 

tion  ol  the  Cuban  people  in  an  atomic  exter  erals."   in  Older   to  make   tjelieve  that   the 

mination.    I  hat   Is  not  our  assertion,   it   is  Cuban  affair  w.is  an  autochthonous  revolu 

documented    on    recent    official    statements  tion.  "as  Kieen  as  the  palm  trees 


from  the  totalitarian  regime,  whereby  they 
said  that  they  had  taken  atomic  projectiles 
Into  Cuba  In  1962,  not  to  protect  the  regime, 
but  to  serve  the  Socialist  camp  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  It  was  thus  stated  in  Havana,  in 
a  recent  meetiiiK'  held  there  to  commemorate 
the  "missile  crisis."  and  it  also  appears  on 
an  official  document  issued  by  the  present 
government  of  Cuba,  on  official  letterhead, 
distributed  at  the  United  Nations  in  New 
York. 


The  de 
celt  was  in  full,  and  Castro  hlm.self  recog- 
nized it  when  he  .states  that  "if  he  had  said 


with  the  e.xception  of  necessary  transpor- 
tation for  reasons  of  humanitarian  ship- 
menLs." 

In  Article  5.  the  po.ssibllity  of  the  use  of  le 
ultimate  defen.se  is  left  open,  individually  or 
collectively,    "which  may  include  the  use  of 
armed  force  ..." 

As  we  can  clearly  see  on  Item  5  of  the 
above  mentione<i  Resolution  No.  I.  the 
sphere  of  action  for  the  institution  of  le«iti- 
rnate  <lefense,  individually  or  collectively, 
was  already  open  for  those  actions  "which 
show  the  features  of  intervention  or  agKres- 
slon."  concretely  applied  to  the  pre.sent  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba. 

The  trade  embaiKO  has  a  continental  di- 
mension in  that  Resolution  No.  1. 

•|"HK  UNITKI)  STA'I'K.S  KMHAHGO  AGAINST  THK 
I'KK.SKNT  GOVKKNMKNI"  OK  CUHA 

This  emiMik'o  was  established  in  1961  by 
then-President  .John  F.  Kennedy,  after  the 
Cuban  Government,  with  premedit.ation  and 


during  his  «uerrialla  fl«ht  years  that  he  was     in  accordance  with  the  GeostrateKic  Plan.s  of 


a  communist,  he  would  never  have  attained 
power."  "Upon  admission  from  a  party,  no 
proof  is  nece.s.sary.  "  it  was  previously  .said. 
That  communist  movement  that  seized 
power  in  Cuba  had  no  precedents  in  the 
Americas,  since  none  of  those  attempted  had 
it    success.     I>at.er     on.     the     Sand  1  no-corn - 


the  Soviet  Union,  h.ad  already  resolved  to 
provoke  and  attack  the  Unit.e<l  .States,  in 
order  to  force  it  to  impose  the  embargo.  The 
measure  taken  by  the  Cuban  communist  re- 
nlme  was  the  confl.scation  (theft)  of  all  prop- 
erties of  U.S.  citizens  and  companies,  thus 
violating  the  rkht  to  pioper-ty  enshrined  in 


munism  emulated  the  feat.  In  Kl  Salvador,     the  American  Declaration  of  the  Rlphts  and 


Ua'..i.-.-  .,•:  .M.ii..  ami  in  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  RiMhls  of  the  United  Nations. 
And  the  Cuban  communist  retjime  not  only 
confiscated  all  U.S.  properties,  but  also 
every  individual  and  enterprise  properties  of 
Cuban  and  foreign  nationals.  All  properties 
went  to  State's  hands,  the  totalitarian 
State's  hands,  and  they  still  remain  under 
the  contr-ol  of  that  totalit.arian  regime  that 
has  led,  ihrouKh  the  suppression  of  indiviil- 
ual  freedoms  and  Individual  initiative,  to  the 
total  ruin  of  the  country. 

HK.GHK.SSlVKlltAN.SCll.TUHATION 

We  have  denounced  and  proven  that  a  re- 
gressive transculturation  has  taken  place  in 
Cuba.  The  values  and  principles  upon  which 
civilized  coexistence  rests  in  this  Hemi- 
sphere have  been  destroyed,  and  other,  false- 
ly called  values,  which  run  counter  to  the 
ttiiditions.  culture  ami  history  of  the  free  na- 
tions of  this  Hemisphere  and  those  of  Cuba, 
have  been  imposed  in  opposition  to  Judeo- 
Christian  civilization. 

THMJCKNTHLSM  VKKSUS  ANTHROPOCKNTIIISM 

The  Inter  American  system  is  a 
Theocentrical  one.  and  its  values  and  prin- 
ciples include  the  belief  in  God.  the  dignity 
of  the  human  [wrson.  his/her  fr-eedom.  justice 
and  peace,  and  the  idea  that  the  resources 
existini;  ir  the  Amiercas  are  at  the  service  of 
the  common  sood.  for  the  benefit  of  human 
beinss.  The  Inter-  American  System  pro- 
claims the  absolute  r-espect  for  human 
riu'hts.  fellowship  and  brotherhood  amontj 
all.  repudiates  class  warfare  and  pr-oclaims 
love  as  oppo.sed  to  hate:  for  all  of  the  above. 
Marxism-Leninism  is  incompatible  with  the 
Inter  American  System,  since  the  former 
proclaims  hate  aNfainst  the  icospel  of  love, 
the  class  warfare,  the  totalitarian  state,  mil- 
itant atheism,  the  destruction  of  the  sense  of 
lran.scendence  and  of  the  human  person,  his 
her  dignity  and  riKhts;  it  is  essentially  an- 
thiopocentric. 
A  MYTH  WHOSK  KAI..SKHOOD  HAS  BKKN  I'HOVKN: 
COMMUNIST  KDUCATION  IN  CUBA 

It  has  been  proven  that  communist  propa- 
tjanda  about  the  protjress  of  education  in 
Cuba,  propanated  by  the  crypto-communisis 
ami  their  accomplices,  is  a  total  falsehood, 
and  not  by  exiled  Cubans,  but  by  inter-- 
national  or-Ranizations.  such  as  the  United 
Nations  and  others. 

When  Castro  seized  power  in  Cuba,  there 
was  only  a  20%  rale  of  illiteracy,  only  sur- 
passed in  Latin  America  by  Argentina  and 
I'luguay.  which  had  a  1,5%  level.  At  the 
World  level.  accordiriR  to  an  analysis  from 
the  Univei-sity  of  ChicaKO.  Cuba  was  in  the 
35th  place  amonK  156  countries  in  the  world. 

The  UNIOSCO  recognized  in  1940  that  all 
Cuban  teachers,  in  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary levels,  had  decrees  from  the  Teach- 
ers' CoUeues  for  Education  or-  from  the  Uni- 
versity. 

When  Castr'o  .seized  power,  there  func- 
tioned in  Cuba  30.000  elementary  classrooms, 
staffed  by  some  34.000  teachei-s  who  served 
1.300.000  students  In  public  schools,  with  half 
of  the  present  population.  In  private  schools, 
that  were  over'  1.000.  regulated  by  law.  over 
200.000  children  were  taught,  according  to 
<lat,a  provided  by  Professor  Di".  Levi  Mar-reio. 

What  there  has  been  in  Cuba  after-  com- 
munism seized  power  cannot  be  called  edu- 
cation properly,  but  Marxist-Leninist  indoc- 
trination. Children  of  lx)th  xenders  have  been 
for'cibly  subjected  to  a  materialistic  and 
atheistic  indoctrination,  without  the  verti- 
cal dimension  towards  God.  in  a  leKiessive 
tianscultur-ation.  with  false  values  and  prin- 
ciples that  have  no  support  in  the  reality  of 
the    present   world.    Besides,    it    is   another 


falsehood  liiat  sui,  h  an  indoctrination  lias 
been  free,  since  the  cost  has  been  deducted 
from  the  meaKer  salaries  that  woikeis  are 
paid. 

THK  .MYTH  OK  "THK  I'AKAUISK  OK  THK 
I'KOI.KTARIAT"  HAS  ALSO  BEKN  DKBUNKED 
The  Cuban  labor  movement,  formerly 
Miouped  under  the  Cuban  Confederation  of 
Workers  (Spanish  acronym  CTCi.  was  the 
most  advanced  one.  not  only  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, but  in  all  of  the  Hemisphere  and  a  great 
part  of  the  world,  includint?  the  developed 
world.  Minimum  salary,  eight  working- 
hours,  waees  paid  in  a  curi-ency  with  a  r'eal 
purchasing  value,  maternity  rights  for  work- 
ing women,  freedom  to  change  jobs,  collec- 
tive labor  agreements,  right  to  strike,  com- 
pen.sation  for  unwanantcd  dismissal,  free- 
dom to  unionize,  protection  against  dis- 
crimination in  employment  were  some  of  its 
achiever-nents.  All  of  those  rights,  social  vin- 
dications that  led  Cuban  worker-s  to  the 
highest  level  of  labor  development,  have  dis- 
appear-ed  under  communism.  Nowadays,  the 
Cuban  worker  is  a  serf,  with  no  right  to 
change  jobs,  no  right  to  strike,  no  right  to 
free  unionization,  no  right  to  private  initia- 
tive and  evident  violations  of  his  her  human 
rights,  both  at  the  institutional  level  and  at 
the  human  level.  All  of  that  is  the  negation 
of  what  has  been  falsely  proclaimed  by  com- 
r-nunist  propaganda,  and  that  has  undoubt- 
edly been  proven  in  the  forriier  Soviet  Union, 
the  Eastern  European  nations  and  now  in 
Cuba. 

THK  MYTH  OK  HflAl.TH  HAS  ALSO  BEEN 
DEBUNKKIJ 

High-ranking  officials,  physicians,  male 
and  female  nurses  who  have  recently  left 
Cuba  have  been  the  ones  who  have  docu- 
mented the  abysmal  failure  of  medicine  in 
Cuba.  Cuban  officials  have  been  forced  to  get 
out  of  the  island  in  order  to  seek  health  care 
in  Europe,  the  United  States  and  other-  coun- 
tries in  Latin  America.  Further niore.  Dr. 
Enrique  Huer"tas.  President  of  the  World 
Medical  College  and  of  the  Cuban  Medical 
College  in  Exile,  has  demonstrated  that  med- 
icine in  Cuba  is  far-  behind  the  advances 
made  in  the  Western  World.  The  communist 
r-egime  itself  has  recently  stated  that  it 
lacks  the  medicines  that  ate  plentiful  at  the 
present  time  in  all  countries  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. We  do  not  want  to  be  too  extensive  in 
citing  statistics  that  any  of  you  will  be  able 
to  easily  obtain  in  your  own  countries. 

KUKKDOM  OK  THOUGHT  AND  KKEEDOM  OK  THK 
I'KKSS  HAVK  BEEN  SUI'PHESSEI)  IN  CUBA 

The  Socialist  Constitution  itself  sup- 
pres.ses  institutional  freedom  of  thought  and 
freedorTi  of  the  press.  The  latter  is  controlled 
by  the  totalitarian  state.  In  112  countries 
analyzed  during  the  period  when  communism 
seized  power-  in  Cuba,  it  was  in  the  33rd  place 
with  101  daily  newspapers  per-  1.000  inhab- 
itants. Only  Uruguay  (154  per  1.000).  Argen- 
tina (154  per-  1.000)  and  Panama  (111  per  l.OOOi 
surpassed  Cuba  in  Latin  .America,  Mexico 
was  48th  in  that  classification,  with  48  daily 
newspapers  per-  1.000.  In  Havana,  at  that 
time,  there  were  four  first-rate  dailies  in  the 
morning  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  an 
amount  higher  than  in  any  of  our  Latin 
American  countries.  Nowadays,  there  is  onl.v 
one  newspaper  in  Havana,  "Gramma.""  with 
"news"  controlled  by  the  totalitarian  state. 

THEltK  I.S  NO  KHKKDO.M  OK  BKl.ICION  IN  CUBA 

Religious  freedom  and  educational  fi-eedom 
are  institutionally  denied  in  the  Socialist 
Constitution  of  Cuba. 

That  Constitution  and  the  laws  in  force  in 
Cuba  clearly  state  that  the  totaliuiian  state 


IS  atheistic  and  materialistic,  and  thai  edu 
cation  shall  be  given  in  accor-dance  with  dia- 
lectical and  histor-ical  materialism.  Children 
are  i-aised  thei-e.  as  well  as  youngsters,  with- 
out God.  without  a  transcendental  sense  of 
life,  and  humanities  have  been  deleted  fr'om 
the  teachings. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  communist  regime, 
not  only  was  the  name  of  God  deleted  from 
the  Constitution,  but  that  deletion  was  re- 
peated in  the  last  of  the  Constitutions  in 
force. 

On  the  freighter  'Covadonga  168  Catholic 
membei-s  of  the  clergy  were  expelled  from 
Cuba,  among  them  a  Bishop,  and  sent  to 
Spain,  They  were  originally  Spaniards  and 
Cubans.  Religious  teaching  has  been  forbid- 
den at  all  levels.  Catholic,  Protestant.  Jew- 
ish, and  other  r-eligious  or-ganizations.  Many 
members  of  the  clergy  have  endured  impris- 
onment, insults,  tortur-es  and  beatings.  Sev- 
eral member's  of  the  so-called  Jehovah  Wit- 
nesses have  been  executed  before  fir-ing 
squads.  Executions  by  firing  squads  continue 
in  Cuba  because  of  political  and  religious 
matters.  The  last  three  executions  were 
widely  publicized  and  rnany  others  remain 
hidden  behind  the   "sugar  cane  curtain." 

There  were  12.500  Jews  m  Cuba  when  com- 
munisni  seized  power  in  1959.  There  ar-e  pres- 
ently few  over-  500.  Why  has  such  a  lar-ge 
number  of  Jews  fled  from  Cuba?  The  answer 
is  obvious:  because  there  (ioes  not  exist  a  cli- 
mate of  freedom,  because  one  way  or  another 
all  freedoms  have  been  threatened,  per- 
secuted, limited  or  outright  suppressed  for 
religious  organizations,  since  the  material- 
istic and  atheistic  state  of  communism  is 
militant,  anti-religious,  does  not  believe  in 
tr-anscendence.  does  not  believe  in  God. 

THE  "BAESEROS""  (RAKT  I'EOI'l.E)  DIE  IN  THE 
STRAITS  OK  KI.ORIDA 

The  suffering  of  the  Cuban  people  is  un- 
speakable. In  order-  to  have  a  painful  and  ter- 
rible idea  about  the  martydrom  of  the  Cuban 
people,  besides  events  at  the  communist  dun- 
geons, where  male  and  female  Cuban  politi- 
cal prisoner-s  endure  a  "cruel,  inhuman  and 
degrading  treatment."  as  the  Inter-  American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  has  verified 
and  declared,  we  must  underline  what  is  hap- 
pening with  the  so-called  "balseros"  (raft 
people),  male  and  female  Cubans  of  all  ages 
who  risk  their-  lives  every  day  in  small  rafts, 
that  they  construct  themselves,  with  auto- 
mobile tires  and  inner-tubes.  Last  year.  2.800 
of  these  people  arrived  in  Florida  United 
States  and  reliable  sources  affirm  that  out  of 
every  three  who  leave  only  one  arrives  alive. 
And  however  exaggerated  the  figure  may 
seem  to  you.  it  is  very  close  to  reality,  srnce 
male  and  female  Cubans  presently  r-esolve  to 
risk  dying  in  the  water's  of  the  Sti-aits  of 
Florida  rather-  than  living  under  communist 
slavery. 

LEGITIMACY  OK  C01,I,E(~riVE  ACTION 

Treaties  in  for-ce  in  the  Amer-icas.  signed 
and  r-atified  by  your  own  States  and  by  the 
Cuban  State,  when  Cuban  was  free,  authorize 
collective  action.  Furthermore,  we  can  prove 
that  independence  and  freedoni  were 
achieved  by  almost  all  peoples  of  the  Ameri- 
cas thi-ough  the  collective  inter-vention.  of 
patriots  and  nations  of  .the  .Americas,  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  other-  States.  Simon  Boli- 
var, the  Liberator.  Sucr-e.  Paez.  San  Mar'tin, 
O'Higgins.  are  examples  of  that.  Chile.  Bo- 
livia. Peru.  Ecuador,  just  to  mention  a  few. 
could  never  have  attained  their  independ- 
ence at  that  time,  had  the  other  American 
States  and  their  leader-s  not  intervened  on 
their-  behalf,  as  the  United  States  of  Nor-th 
America   interA'ened   to  a.ssist   in   the  inde- 
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[H'nilfnt.e  of  Mexico  whlth  was  dt'ilsive  In 
Maximil inn's  dt-leat  as  ypain.  France  and 
("ul)n  intei  veneil  in  a  ileclsive  manner  to  help 
attain  imlependenoo  for  rht?  Thirteen  Colo- 
nie.s  that  became  the  United  States. 

As  loHK  as  tlie  Caatroite  totjilltarian 
(lictorship  continues  to  exist,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  theie  is  tio  communism  in  the 
Americas. 

The  Cold  War  has  not  ended  in  the  Anieii 
cas  while  Culia  continues  to  be  a  bastion  of 
communism,  witli  its  slouan  of  ■Marxism- 
Leninism  or  Death.  "  Caslto  has  said  and  re- 
peated it:  that  he  was  a  Marxist-Leninist 
since  he  was  a  student,  and  that  he  would  be 
such  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

THK  COMMIINISTS    STUATKOY  IN  I.ATIN  AMKHICA 

The  communists'  strategy  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica has  two  well-defined  objectives  to  under- 
miiie  and  ilestro.v.  i.e.: 

A.  Democracy 

B.  Kconomic  ami  social  ilevelopment 

The   democratic    neo-liberal    renimes    that 
are  sprlnninK  up  in  the  Americas  to  replace 
those  others  intluenced  or  sympathizing  with 
the  Marxist-Socialist  trends,  and  the  popu- 
list, corporatlvists  or  military,  are  a  positive 
advancement  in  the  annals  of  the  political 
development  of  the  Americas,  and  a  threat 
to   the   pro-Soviet    organizations   oi-   tiroups. 
That  is  why  the  fotiner  Soviet  Union  was  fo 
mentinw,  and  the  communists  in  the  Amerl 
cas  continue  to  promote,  vcueriilla.  terrorist 
and  subversive  movements,   in  order  to  Im 
tM'de  the  strenKthenini:  of  democracy  in  the 
Americas. 

In  a  recent  study  about  terrorism,  per- 
lormed  by  the  U.S.  Depailment  of  State,  it  is 
>peclfied  that  three-l'oui  ths  of  terrorist  as- 
.saults  awainst  that  country,  its  citizens  and 
their  properties  have  taken  place  in  l.^tin 
America,  and  that  Castro  and  Cuba  are  the 
heaven  for  I.^tin  .American  nuerrillas. 

Communists  and  their  .satellites  and  allies 
In  I.ii\tln  America  apply  subversive  and  ter- 
rorist techninues  against  the  eioiiomic  and 
social  development  in  the  Hemisphere,  in 
tryinu  to  hamper  or  paralyze  them.  Thus,  a 
human  and  economic  decapit.aliZHtiun  is 
brouKht  aljout.  which  Implies  a  massive  exo- 
dus of  •biains"  (so  urtrently  needed  In  I,atin 
America  I  as  well  as  the  flluht  of  national 
capital  anil  the  absence  of  foreitfii  invest- 
ment. That  is  the  way  to  the  paralysis  or  im- 
mobilization of  soiial  and  eionomlcal  devel 
opment  that  is  noticed  presently  in  many 
(oufitrles  in  litttin  America.  plaMued  by  that 
lommunlst  intervention  that  tries  to  imixj.se 
its  system  of  state  contiol  and  to  behead 
economic,  individual  and  enterpri.se  freedom. 
While  that  situation  will  continue  to  exist, 
tliere  cannot  be  a  favorable  environtnent  to 
keep  the  Indispen.sable  •brains"  lor  develop- 
ment, nor  national  and  foreii-n  investnjents. 
That  is  the  ihall>Mi«e  that  Latin  America 
faces  nowadays.  We  should  not  blame  others 
for  our  own  mistakes.  Either  we  create  the 
political  and  economic  infrastructure  for  the 
economli'  and  social  development,  or  Latin 
America  shall  toiitinue  to  ko  down  to 
infrahuman  levels  of  (xiveity  ami  inability  to 
fend  for  it.self.  K<jrtunately.  the  decade  of 
1990  signals  towaids  an  overcoming  of  those 
values,  but  communists  and  their  allies,  in 
an  irresponsible  mannei.  aie  still  tryiim  to 
brim;  Castro  to  the  OAS.  which  would  only 
KO  to  serve  Marxism-Leninism  and  Marxism 
Socialism. 

A  MONU.MKNI-TO  A  NL'fl.KAU  MISSII.K 

As  another  mockeiy  from  .satellite  Castro 
to  the  Americas,  he  has  built  a  monument  to 
a  nuclear  missile  from  the  Soviet  Union  at 
Playa  del  Chivo.  Kast  of  Havana.  This  was 


one  of  the  nuclear  missiles  shipped  to  Cuba 
by  the  Soviets  in  1962.  It  is  80  feet  hii.:h.  and 
IS  similar  to  those  intioduced  in  Cuba  by  the 
Soviets.  The  monuinent,  built  with  concrete 
and  marble,  is  very  hi«h  and.  althoui^h  it 
does  not  have  the  nuclear  warhead,  it  is  a 
challent{e  and  a  mockeiy  for  all  of  the  Amer- 
li  as,  aiKl  is  a  proclanintlon  that  he  is  count- 
UiK  on  the  Soviet  backmi;  from  those  who 
have  replaced  it. 

We  ask  whether  this  is  one  of  the  10  mis- 
siles that  remained  in  Culta  after  the  "Ken- 
neily  Khrushchev  undeisiaiullnK."  because 
that  would  be  one  more  violation  of  that 
■'undeistandink'"  or.  on  the  contrary.  It  was 
shipped  later  to  Cuba  by  the  Soviets,  which 
would  also  be  another  violation  and  mockery 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Americas,  who  are  try- 
inif  to  biiiiK'  satellite  Castro  into  the  OAS, 
includinK  his  monument  to  the  nuclear  mis- 
sile. 

THK  "KKNNIOIIY-KHKI.SHCIIKV  I  NIlKHSTANDING  " 
After  30  years  of  the  unfortunate  "under- 
standing, "  the  letters  that  were  .secret  have 
been  published,  containlmr  the  agreements 
made  between  then-President  Kennedy  and 
then-Secretary  (Jeneral  of  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party.  Khiushchev.  to  put  an  end  to 
the  so*alled  nuclear  missile  crisis  in  Cuba. 

Three  neuative  consequenies  deriveil  from 
that  ••understand in^;"  (A)  The  promise  on 
Kennedy's  part  not  to  Invade  Cuba  and  not 
to  allow  other  countries  in  the  Hemisphere 
to  Invade  it,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Treaty 
of  Rio  was  in  force,  which  authorized  the  use 
of  armed  force  in  case  of  awKiesslon  in  Its 
various  forms,  anions  them  sul)veisive  aw- 
Kie.ssioii;  iB)  the  prohibition  for  Cuban  patri- 
ots In  exile  to  Ije  able  to  invade  Cuba  and 
fitiht  with  full  freedom  to  attain  the  ovor- 
thiowlDK  of  the  totalitarian  communist  re- 
►iime,  and  (Ci  the  Soviet  Union  obllwed  it.sell. 
in  the  ■untlerstandlnn,"  not  to  ship  atomic 
or  offensive  weapons  to  Cuba.  However,  in 
violation  of  that  •understanding  "  the  Sovi- 
ets built  a  bii.se  for  nuclear  suljmailnes  in 
Clenfuetfos,  and  brounht  down  weapons  that 
can  be  ileemed  as  offensive,  as  submarines 
and  airplanes  capable  of  loailin^;  atomic 
weapons.  In  the  lonu  ramie,  under  the  cover 
of  the  nefarious  •■understanding.  "  the  Sovi- 
ets were  able  to  place  a  Soviet  base  in  Cutjji. 
which  has  not  yet  Ijeen  dismantled,  and 
■27.000  Soviet  troops  still  remain  in  Cuba,  as 
another  affront  to  the  Ameiuas. 

In  both  cases,  the  direct  and  indirect  re- 
sults of  that  •■understamlinn'^  have  facili- 
tated the  permanence  of  the  communist,  re- 
Kime  in  Cuba  for  33  years.  Since  that  -under- 
standlnn  '  was  made  between  the  Piesident 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  leader, 
on  behalf  and  lepresenlinK  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  latter  has  disappeared,  it  must  be 
deemed  as  finished,  de  facto  ami  de  jure,  null 
and  void  and  said  •understanding"  without 
any  effect  whatsoever. 

We  request  the  solidarity  and  cooperation 
of  this  OAS  as.sembly.  and  that  of  eaih  of  its 
Member  States,  in  order  to  attain  the  dis- 
mnntlinR  of  the  Soviet  base  and  the  eradi- 
cation of  communism. 

I'HKCIKAVK  DANOKK  h'HO.M  M'fl.KAK  UKACroitS 
Hi:i.Nl'.  CON.STHUCTKII  IN  CI'HA 

It  is  not  a  secret  for  anybody  that  two  nu- 
clear reactors  are  belnn  built  at  the  Jarawua 
plant.  Cienfue«:os.  Tho.se  nuclear  reactors  are 
belm;  constructed  with  Soviet  technoloKv 
and  without  the  indispen.sable  safetjuartis  to 
insure  that  a  nuclear  ilisaster  would  not 
occur. 

Russia  has  just  closed  two  nuclear  reactors 
that  were  beinu  built  at  Krasnoyarsk.  1.600 
miles  from  Moscow,  in  Siberia,  l>ecnuse  plu- 


tonium  was  beim;  pioduced  there,  a  sub 
stance  that  is  used  for  the  production  of 
atomic  bombs,  and  althounh  the  reactors  lo- 
cated In  Cuba  would  take  a  little  more  time. 
In  the  medium  or  lonu  ran>;e  of  time  they 
could  also  produce  plutonium  with  the  same 
puipo.se.  Experts  in  atomic  eneiiry  have  stat- 
ed that  the  reactors  beinn  built  in  Cuba  do 
not  meet  the  indispen.sable  requisites  as  to 
guarantee  that  a  nuclear  explosion  would 
not  occur  there,  not  only  because  of  their 
faulty  equipment,  but  also  due  to  the  place 
where  they  are  belmj  built  and  the  lack  of 
duly  trained  tei  hnical  staff. 

An  explosion  in  any  of  these  atomic  reac- 
tors beiUK  built  In  Cuba  not  onlv  would  en 
danKer  the  lives  of  millions  of  Cubans  in  the 
Island,  but  its  effects  would  also  reach  Key 
West,  Tampa,  Miami.  Louisiana.  Texas,  the 
Southern  part  of  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico, besi<les  Cuba's  nelKhborimr  countiies. 

The  risk  is  too  tji'eat  to  overlook  the  perti- 
nent measures  that  could  prevent  a  Cuban 
Chernobyl,  that  would  entail  far  more  tragic 
consequences  than  those  which  took  place  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  That  is  why  we  request  of 
this  OAS  General  Assembly  its  help  in  at- 
tainlnK  a  solution  for  suih  a  serious  prob- 
lem, which  solution  could  only  be  the  closure 
of  those  two  nuclear  reactors  In  Cuba.  In  the 
.same  manner  that  the  other  two  were  clo.sed 
down  in  Russia. 

IHK  I^W  KNTV-SKCDNI)  OAS  (IKNKKAI.  ASSKMlil.V 

Several  issues  have  been  included  in  the 
aktenda  of  this  Twenty-Second  Ordinary  Pe- 
rio<l  of  Sessions  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
treatment  of  which  exclude,  de  fai  to  and  de 
jure,  any  po.ssibility  of  an  opening  towards 
the  touilltarian  Marxist  Leninist  regime  of 
Cuba,  such  as: 

A.  A  reflection  about  the  Inter-American 
System. 

B.  A  program  of  Action  for  the  Strenethen- 
iiiK  of  the  OAS. 

C.  A  Re|)ort  about  Cooperation  for  the  Se- 
cuiity  of  the  Hemisphere  and  the  Limitation 
of  the  Proliferation  of  War  Instruments  and 
Massive  Destruction  Weapons. 

D.  A  Proposal  to  stimulate  the  conserva- 
tion and  strenKthenlnK  of  democratic  sys- 
tems. 

E.  Compliance  with  the  resolution  entitled 
"Human  Rit-hts  and  Democracy -Electoral 
Observation." 

F.  Prouress  achieved  in  the  compliance 
with  the  resolution  entitled  ••Unity  for  the 
Promotion  of  Deinocracy.  " 

G.  Report  about  the  implementation  of  the 
resolution  entitled  ""Support  for  the  Initia- 
tive for  the  Americas." 

We  oppose  any  kind  of  dlaloKue.  iieKotia- 
lions.  coexistence,  or  covenant  with  the  to- 
talitai'laii  Marxist-Leninist  refeime  of  Cuba 
and'or  with  communism.  We  emphasize,  in 
accordani:e  with  the  values  aiul  principles  of 
the  Inter-American  System  ami  of  the  OrMa- 
nization  of  American  Stales,  that  com- 
munism Is  not  netfotiable  in  this  hemisphere. 

In  Cuba  today  there  is  popular  resistance 
against  the  Koveiiiment's  violence  and  ter- 
ror. That  unstable  balance  is  al)out  to  break 
towanls  freedom.  We  count  on  you  for  this 
final  stase  and  for  the  reconstruction  of 
Cuba. 

Honorable  Mr.  Chairman.  Honorable  Min- 
isters of  Foreiiin  Relations,  Honorable  Am- 
bassadors and  Representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
cas: We  respectfully  ask  of  you  to  deem  as 
submitted  our  petitions  and  denouncements: 
that  the  totalitarian  Marxist-Leninist  re- 
gime be  denied  admission  to  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican System  and  to  the  OAS;  that  our  rights 
as  a  Member  State  continue  to  be  recognized 
isince  what  is  excluded  is  the  present  ffovern- 


iiifiii  ui  Ciil..i.  iu>t  the  Cuban  Statei.  and  that 
we  be  afforded  the  moral  and  lesal  support  to 
which  we  are  entitled  in  full,  while  we  e.xer- 
cise  our  belligerency  linhts  and  continue  to 
struMMie  towards  the  second  independence  of 
Cuba,  for  the  expulsion  of  the  totaliuirian 
tyranny,  the  eradication  of  communism,  the 
dismantliim  of  the  remainder  of  the  Soviet 
base;  the  offensive  weapons  (airplanes,  ships, 
etc.  I  taken  there  by  the  former  Soviet 
Union:  the  exit  of  spies  and  military  person 
nel  di.sKuised  as  technicians,  busine.sspersons 
or  iliplomatic  personnel,  and  for  the  purpose 
that  this  year,  scheduled  in  the  historical 
calendar  of  the  Americas  as  the  102nil.  Anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  Inter 
American  System  and  the  Encounter  Be- 
tween Europe  and  the  Americas,  shall  also 
be.  on  the  calendar  of  the  Continent  of  Hope, 
the  Year  of  the  Liberation  of  Cuba. 

We  remain,  with  our  utmost  consideration 
aiKl  respect,  yours  sincerely. 

Dr.  Manuel  Antonio  de  Varona,  Chair- 
man. Cuban  Patriotic  Board.  Former 
Prime  Minister  of  Cuba.  Former  Presi- 
dent of  the  Cul':!!!  S, ■!!:(' !■  • 


pui  kr! ,  .^tMinii'.-.^  loamin.L;  is  (ine  more 
step  in  It'll-  winlc.s.s  revolution,  ami  an- 
other rra.-(in  why  .•\rnerican  tele- 
comniiiim  at  ions  is  still  preeminent  in 
the  worM  • 


NATK  »\Ai.  u  i!-:i;i.!:.-^s 

I'KLKCO.MMIMC  A  I  ;i  )NS  MONTH 
•  Mr.  I'ACKWDOl).  .Ml.  I'l-esiiient.  on 
the  occasion  of  National  Telccomrnuni- 
cations  Month,  1  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  one  rather  tii"a- 
matic  example  of  how  wireless  systems 
aie  channinK-^  the  face  of  telecommuni- 
cations. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  cellular 
telephone  technolot,'y  is  only  8' i  .years 
old.  And  ali-eady  it  has  attracted  more 
than  8  million  subscribers. 

The  focus  of  cellular  work  by  the 
P'ederal  Communications  Commission 
has  been  the  licenslnt?  of  2  competing 
.systems  in  each  of  734  markets.  The 
aK'ency  i"ejectcd  the  idea  of  licensin^ir  a 
sink'le.  national  network  operator. 

The  bottom  line  of  this  histoi-y  is 
that,  until  recently,  subscribing'  to  cel- 
lular service  provided  limited  benefits, 
or  extra  hassle,  if  you  traveled  outside 
your  home  city.  Today,  that's  chan;,'- 
int;.  The  industry  is  busy  fieldint,'  what 
it  calls  seamless  roamint^. 

Cellular  companies  first  worked  to 
make  it  as  easy  to  place  a  call  when 
travelintr  as  it  was  back  home.  Then, 
they  bet^ran  woi-kintJ  to  make  sure  a 
telephone  call  is  not  interrupted  if  you 
cross  the  boundary  between  two  mar- 
kets. And  now,  the  most  remarkable 
roamink'  innovation  of  all  is  under  way. 
'I'he  cellular  industry  has  be^un  knit- 
tint,'  its  systems  to^'other  for  automatic 
call  delivei-y.  In  other  words,  a  phone 
call  placed  to  your  cellulai^  number 
back  home  will  be  able  to  automati- 
cally find  you  .uiywhrif  in  the  Unitcii 
States  without  you  or  i  lie  caller  duiii^ 
anything'  exti-a  to  make  u  liappen. 

Now.  not  evei'voiie  waiUs  to  have  a 
phiiiic  call  finil  t  h< m  at  any  and  all 
times.  That  is  wh\  ihr  industrv  is  also 
offering"  voice  mail  and  rail  !(ii  w.irdiiiu' 
Mr.  I'resiileni  ,  we  can  all  understaiui 
the  treedoiii  .iiid  nexiiillily  that's  af- 
forded by  havint;  instant  access  to  com- 
munication   m    your    car— or    in    your 


IMl'orNDl'.l)   \'   -22   ITNliS 

•  Mr.  DAMATO,  M:  riesulenl.  the 
Coinplrolle!  (".eiiei.il  hasjust  transmit- 
ted to  Conk'ress  his  finding'  that  the  De- 
pai-lment  of  Defense  has  impounded  V 
22  funds  authorized  and  appropriated 
last  year.  This  eonelusmn.  no  surprise 
to  supporters  ot  the  \'  '22,  has  been  lont,' 
awaited.  By  law.  this  report  by  the 
General  Accounting'  Office  |GAO) 
serves  as  a  res(;ission.  and  starts  the  45- 
day  clock  for  the  release  of  funds. 

Can  anyone  in  the  administration 
still  be  unawai-e  of  the  incredibly  cor- 
rosive effect  the  Pentat,'ons  bureau- 
cratic machinations  have  had  on  rela- 
tions between  Con^-ress  and  the  admin- 
istration? 

It  is  niv  hop.-  th.it  Cont;ress  cm  i-e- 
ject  this  de  facto  rescission  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date.  1  can  think  of  at 
least  one  readily  available  vehicle,  and 
intend  to  appeal  to  my  chairman  and 
i"ankin^  member  to  include  a  V  22  pro- 
vision in  that  pendinu'  piece  of  le^'isla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  1  ask  that  the  Comp- 
troller Generals  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  be  printed  in  the  Ukcokd  at 
the  end  of  my  i-emarks  as  if  read  in  its 
entirety. 

The  letter  follows: 

CoMITIlOI.l.Klt  GKNKKAl. 

tlK  THi-:  UNiTKI)  STA'I'KS, 

Washiugton.  PC.  June  .?.  1992. 
To  the  rresident  aj  Ihr  Setiate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  ol  Fiepreseulatives: 
This  letter  reports  an  impoundment  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  (Department)  budget 
authority  that  should  have  been  but  was  not 
reported  to  the  Cont^ress  by  the  President 
under  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974 
lActi.  Section  1015(ai  of  the  Act.  2  U.S.C. 
§686la).  requires  the  Comptroller  General  to 
report  to  the  CoiiMtess  whenever  he  finds 
that  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  is  to  establish  a  reserve  or  has  or- 
dered, permitted,  or  approved  of  such  a  re- 
serve of  budget  authority,  and  the  President 
has  failed  to  transmit  a  special  impound- 
ment messatfe  with  respect  to  such  reserve. 
This  report  is  submitted  in  accordance  with 
.section  1015(ai  and  has  the  same  effect  as  if 
it  were  a  special  message  transmitted  by  the 
President. 

HACKGI«OCNI> 

The  impoundment  in  question  occurs  in 
the  fi.scal  year  1992  account  ••Research  Devel 
opment.  Test  and  Evaluation.  Navy".  Pub.  L. 
102  172.  §8090.  10.5  Stat.  1193  (1991i.  and  in- 
volves $790,000,000  appiopriated  only  for  the 
V  22  prowiam.'  We  have  previously  reported 
on  impounilmeiits  involving  the  V  22  pro- 
Ktam.  See  C.AOOC.C  90  1.   B  2:57'297.3.  Mar.  6. 


i  ;,.  y/ii)  million  consists  of  Jff25  million  in  fiscal 
V.  ;ii  11)1)2  tmilK'H  authority  <-armark(Ml  Ijy  §8090  out 
iif  till'  Navy  UD'l'&K  ii(  tounl  iinti  $165  million  trans 
f.ii.-ii  from  the  fiscal  yi-ar  1!»91  Airciafi  Procure 
mcnl.  Navy"  account.  Pub  1.  iOI  f>ii.  i(H  Stat  1861 
119901. 


1990  (unauthorized  policy  deferral  of  $200  mil 
lioni;    GAOOGC91«.    B-241514.    May   7.    1991 
(unauthorized    policy    deferral    ol    $165    mil- 
lion).-^ 
CURKKNr  STATUS  OK  V  IS  HCOGPTr  AUTHOHITY 

In  the  fiscal  year  1992  authorization  and 
appropriations  process,  the  Contire.ss  trans- 
ferred the  $165,000,000  reported  as  a  deferral 
in  our  1991  report  (GAOOGC  91  8)  to  the  fis- 
cal year  1992  1993  Navy  RDT&E  account  to  be 
merged  with  $625  million  in  new  RDT&E 
budget  authority.  .Set  Pub.  L.  102  190  §211.  106 
Stat.  1315  (1991);  Pub.  L.  102  172.  §8090.  105 
Stat.  1193  (1991).  The  Appropriations  Act  di- 
iect,s  that  these  funds  be  obligated  for  a 
Phase  II  V  22  Full  Scale  Development  Pro- 
t;ram  to  provide  new  production  representa- 
tive aircraft  which  will  have  the  objective  of 
demonstiatinK  the  full  operational  require- 
ments of  the  Joint  Seivices  Operational  Re- 
(luiremenl  (JSOR)  not  later  than  Decemljer 
31.  1996.  Id.  The  Act  also  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  provide  to  the  Congress  within  60 
days  of  enactment  of  the  appropriation  Act  a 
total  fundintj  plan  and  schedule  to  complete 
the  Phase  II  V-22  full  scale  EnKineerins  Man- 
ufacturing Development.  Id. 

By  letter  of  January  26,  1992.  the  Depart- 
ment- Comptroller  advised  the  Contrress 
that  substantial  redesign  was  necessary  in 
order  to  meet  the  JSOR.  The  Comptroller 
added  that  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the 
Conpressionally  mandated  manufacture  and 
test  of  the  ■V-22  would  be  in  excess  of  $2.5  bil- 
lion and  that  no  additional  source  of  funding 
had  been  identified.  The  Comptroller  added 
that  he  did  not  believe  it  would  tie  possible 
to  satisfy  the  Contfiessionally  mandated  1996 
deadline  even  if  Congress  appropriated  addi- 
tional funding.  Finally,  he  slat«d  that  the 
Department  would  not  be  able  to  spend  the 
$790  million  before  it  expired,  and  therefore 
propo.sed  that  Congress  extend  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  funds. 

By  letter  of  April  2.  1992.  Secretary  Cheney 
provided  additional  information  Xa  supple- 
ment the  views  of  the  Comptroller.  He  noted 
that  the  Navy  had  presented  alternative 
plans,  none  of  which  would  satisfy  the  statu- 
tory mandates  in  Pub.  L.  102  172  because  the 
IcMislation  was  too  restrictive  in  terms  of 
fundintr.  schedule,  and  tooling.  The  Sec- 
retary reiterated  the  Departments  position 
that  the  V-22  required  substantial  redesi^tn 
and  testing.  He  further  explained  that  one 
alternative,  to  revert  the  V-22  program  to  a 
technology  demonstration  project,  could  not 
be  done  since  it  would  not  comixirt  with  the 
statutory  mandates  expressed  in  P.L.  102  172. 
At  the  end  of  his  letter,  the  Secretary  stat- 
ed: 

•■We  do  not.  however,  intend  to  execute 
this  program,  because  it  is  not  affordable 
within  the  overall  constraints  we  face  on  de- 
fense resources.  .  .  .  We  continue  to  work  to 
find  a  solution  which  meet^s  our  amphibious 
medium  lift  needs  affordably'". 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
currently  withholding  from  obligation  J790 
million  of  V  22  funds.  In  response  to  our  re- 
quest for  the  Departments  legal  justifica- 
tion for  the  withholding,  the  Department's 
Acting  General  Counsel  explained  that  the 
V  22  aircrafts  require  major  redesign.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Department  maintains  that 
••it  is  not  factually  or  technically  possible 
for  the  Department  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8090."'  In  so  concluding,  the 
Acting  General  Counsel  reads  section  8090  as 
imposing  two  separate  requirements:  (1)  the 


(,A,i(Ha  'IH  contains  a  detaileil  history  of 
i.lli.'i  inipouiKimenl  actions  lakon  wilti  rouaid  to 
Iho  V  Ti  progiam 
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FY  1992  luiuts  must  be  obliMated  loi'  new  pro-  to  early  ImplemenUJtion.  not  to  londuion 
iluction  ain  rait  hiivlni;  the  objective  of  clfiu  the  use  of  the  funds  for  program  purposes. 
onstiatiiiK  the  full  operational  requirements     We  do  not  aicept  the  view  that  the  Depart 


of  the  JSOR  and  (2)  the  ■aiiiiaft  must  have 
the  objective  of  demonstiatniK  those  re- 
nulreinents  not  later  than  December  31. 
1996.  "  The  acting  Cieneial  Counsel  maintains 
that  since  It  is  impossible  to  .satisfy  the  two 
requirements  of  section  8090.  the  Department 
may  not  obliMate  these  funds  and  thus  there 
is  no  impoundment  within  the  meaninf;  of 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act. 

Finally,  the  Actinn  (Seneral  Counsel  ex- 
plains that  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  state- 
ment In  his  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  that  "(VV)e  do  not.  however.  Intend  to 
e.xecute  this  program.  .  .  ."  was  not  In- 
tended to  have,  nor  should  It  be  construed  as 
having.  Impoundment  Control  Act  implica- 
tions. Instead  the  Acting  (ieneral  Counsel 
cautions  that  the  Secretary's  remark  re- 
flects no  more  than  the  Department's  con- 
sistent opposition  to  what  it  views  as  an  af- 
fordal)le  pronram. 

ANALYSIS 


ment's  ability  to  meet  that  date  is  a  condi 
tlon    precedent    to    the   availability    of   the 
funds  for  obi  location.  The  Department's  lack 
ol  confidence  In   its  ability   to  fully  satisfy 
the  statutoiy  objectives  does  not  free  it  from 
the  obligation  to  use  its  best  efforts  to  obli 
K'ate  funds  in  faithful  execution  of  this  IcKis 
latively  mandate<l  program. 

Finally,  we  do  not  awree  with  the  Acting 
Oeneral   Counsel's  a.s.sertion    that   the   Sec 
retarys  statement  is  devoid  of  any  Impound 
ment  Contiol  Act  Implications.  We  view  the 
Secretary's  stjitement  as  a  clear  indication 
on  his  part  not  to  execute  this  promam.  We 
al.so  cannot  ignore  the  fJepartment's  past  at 
tempts  to  retard  the  V  22  prowram  through 
unauthoiized  withholdings.  All  these  actions 
taken  toKether  reflect  an  intent  to  re.serve 
funds  that  should  have  been,  but  were  not. 
proposed  for  resilssion. 

As   noted   above,   under   the   Impouiulment 
Control  Alt.  whenever  the  Comptroller  (len 


Tht>  issue  before  us  Is  whether  the  failure     ^'''*'  f"i<ls  that  the  head  of  any  department  or 


by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  to 
relea.se  lor  obliKation  the  $790  million  of  V 
'22  funds  constitutes  an  imix^undmeiit  report- 
able under  the  Impoundment  Control  Ai  t.  In 
this  reward,  our  opinions  distinguish  Ijetween 


agency  of  the  United  States,  or  any  officer  oi- 
employee  of  the  United  States  has  estal>- 
llshed  a  reserve  of  budKet  authority  for 
which  the  President  Is  re<iulred  to  but  has 
not  transmitted  a  special   messaKe  with   re 


pro>;iammatlc  delays  In  obli»;ation  that  arc     sped  to  such  a  reserve,  he  is  required  to  re 


outside  the  reach  of  the  Iinpounitmeni  Con- 
trol Act.  and  withholdings  of  budget  author 
Ity  that  constitute  imixiundmenis  iindei-  the 
Act's  provisions.  We  have  observetl  that  pro- 
grammatic delays  tvphally  occur  when  an 
aKency  is  takirm'  necessary  steps  to  Imple 
ment  a  prou'iam.  but  becau.se  of  factors  ex- 


port it  to  the  Congress.  2  U.S.C.  §686(a). 

In  the  instant  ca.se,  the  Department  has 
advised  that  the  funds  are  beinu  withheld 
from  obligation  because  the  statutory  man 
dates  make  It  impossible  to  obligate  the 
funds.  Thus,  the  Oepai  tment  arnues  that  as 
lonK  as  the  statutory   provisions  exist,   the 


teriial  to  the  promiun  fuiuls  temporarily  k'o     funds  are  not  available  foi    obligation.  The 
obliKate<l.  (;AOOtiC91  8  (May  7.  1991).  This     consequence  of  the  Deiwrtment's  position  is 


a.ssumes.  of  course,  that  the  auency  is  mak- 
InK'  rea.sonable  ellbrts  to  obligate. 

In  our  opinion,  the  failure  to  release  the  V 
22  funds  cannot  be  viewed  as  programmatic 
under    the   circumstances    described    by    the 
Department.  It  is  true  that  the  V  '22  contin- 
ues to  experience  developmental  difficulties. 


that  the  funds  are  not  and  will  not  be  avail 
able  for  obllMation  until  the  restrictive  stat- 
utory conditions  are  changed.  Alternatively, 
if  the  restri<tlve  statutory  londitlons  are 
not  changed,  the  Departments  position  leads 
to  the  condu.slon  that  the  funds  will  be  with- 
held  until    they   expire     Based   on   the   .Sec 


However,    when    the    Congress    appropriated      tetary's  statements,  the  Department's  letfal 


new  budk'et  authority  tor  the  V  '22  in  Public 
Law  102  172,  it  was  well  aware  of  the.se  dif 
flcultles  and  expected  the  .Secretary  to  em- 
bark on  a  pionram  lo  correct  Itlentlfied  defi- 
ciencies and  produce  pioduction  representa- 
tive aircraft.  H.R,  Rep.  No.  328.  102nd  Con»r.. 
l.st  Se.ss.   1.52  (19911.   It  is  al.so  true  that  the 


Justification,  and  our  prloi  experience  with 
this  pioKram,  we  view  the  Deptirtinenfs  ac- 
tion as  attemplinu  to  effect  a  re.sclssion  In 
fact  of  V  22  budget  authority  that  should 
have  been  reported  as  a  proposed  rescission. 
Accordingly,  pursuant  to  the  Impound- 
ment Control   Act  of  1974.  we  are  apprisinti 


Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Set  vices  dike     the  Con^'iess  of  the  unreported  withholdl 


UK 

of  budk'el  authority.  Since,  in  our  opinion, 
the  Depjutment  pre.sently  does  not  Intend  to 
make  the  $790  million  in  budget  authority 
for  the  V  22  available  for  oblinailon  prior  to 
Its  expiration,  we  consider  the  funds  as  beinu 
reserved  from  obli(,'ation  without  a  special 
mes.saKe  transmitted  as  required  by  section 
1012(a)  of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  2U.S.C.  §683(a). 
We  note  that  this  Impoundment  report  has 
terms  of  funding,  tooling  an<l  scheduling,  the  effect,  by  operation  of  law.  of  permittintf 
thereb.v  makinn  it  "factually  and  tech  the  withholding  to  continue  for  45  legislative 
nically  "  impossible  to  execute  the  protnam  days  unle.s.s  the  Congress  earlier di.sapproves 
and  obliuate  the  funds  In  compliance  with  the  proposal.  For  puiposes  of  this  report  and 
section  8090.  We  disagree.  based  on  the  current  Congressional  calendar 

We  recogmzo  that  it  may  not  be  possible  to     the   45-dav    period    during    which    the    funds 


the  Department)  has  expres.sed  concern  re- 
garding the  affordablllty  of  the  V  22.  Sen. 
Rep.  No.  113.  102nd  Cong..  1st  Sess.  115(1991). 
Nevertheless.  In  the  end.  both  the  authoriza- 
tion and  the  appropriation  legislation  direct. 
In  very  spei  ific  terms,  the  Department  to 
i-ontinue  developing  the  V  22. 

According  to  the  Department,  section  8090 
of  the  fi.scal  year  1992  Dep;utmeiit  of  Defense 
Appropriations    Act    is    too    restrictive     In 


demonstrate  the  full  operational  require 
ments  of  the  J.SOR  within  the  1996  tlme- 
Itame  established  by  the  Congre.ss.  and  that 
Congress  may.  if  it  deems  it  appropriate,  ex- 
tend the  timeframe.  Unlike  the  Department, 
however,  we  view  the  1996  date  as  a  goal 
rather  than  a  firm  deadline.  Given  the  prior 
'lifficultles  Congre.ss  has  experienced  In  the 
Department's  execution  of  the  program,  we 
think  Congress  placed  the  December  31.  1996 


may  be  withheld  expires  on  August  3.  1992. 
Mll.TON  J.  Soc-oi.AH. 
ComplritllvT  di'ih  i,i!  ,,f  ihr  t'liilfii  States.* 


DICTA'r()K.S{liP  IN  ZAIRK 

CONTINUKS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Ptosident.  on  several 


occasion.s  I  have  drawn  t.ho  attention  of 
date  In  the  statute  to  spur  the  Department     m.v  colleagues   to   the   tra>ji(-  situation 


in  Zaire,  where  the  27-year-old  icgiirn- 
of  Mobutu  Sese  Scko  continues  despite 
popular  opposition  and  Rfowing:  eco- 
nomic chaos.  We  in  the  Senate  need  to 
continue  to  state  our  concern  for  the 
Zaiiian  jx-ople  and  our  support  for  the 
process  of  creatini,'  a  representative 
and  accountable  k'overnment  which  hits 
been  undertaken  by  Zaire's  sovcreiffn 
national  conference. 

Reccntl.v    I    sponsored    a    forum    on 
United    States    policy    toward    Zaire, 
aloni,'  with  the  African  office  of  the  Na- 
tional   Council    of   Churches.    I    would 
like  to  insert  into  the  Rkcokd  the  con- 
clusions   of    that    session.    There    are 
three     specific     recommendations     for 
United  States  policy,  endorsed  by  over 
30  church-based  and  other  nongovern- 
mental    orjfanizations     knowlcdKeable 
about  the  situation  in  Zaire.   In  addi- 
tion, I  include  the  analysis  of  the  cur- 
rent slate  of  United  States-Zaire  rela- 
tions jjiven  by  Ms.  Anne  Griffin,  legis- 
lative director  of  TransAfrica.  an  or>^a- 
nization  which  has  Xorm  been  respected 
for    its    activism    on    South    Africa.    I 
would  also  point  out  that  participants 
in  the  forum  have  prepared  a  detailed 
list    of    mass    executions     for    which 
Mobutus   security    forces   are    respon- 
sible. These  abuses,  by  a  ret,'ime  which 
has  received  over  $1  billion  of  U.S.  tax- 
Piiyers"  money  over  the  years,  are  un- 
coii.scionable.  and  au'ain   I  call  on  out 
administration  to  indiiate  clearly  that 
the   United  States  will   no  longer  sup- 
port these  abuses. 
The  mateiial  follows: 

Rkcommk.ndki)  Policy  Fhamkwohk 
i'hkmisks 
1.  Mobutu's  continued  hold  on  power,  not 
the  prost)ect  of  his  depjiiture.  is  the  greatest 
threat  to  stability  In  Zaire  and  in  the  region 
today.  The  regime  has  lost  effective  control 
over  the  country,  and  Mobutu  survives  pri- 
marily  because  of  the   loyalty  of  two  elite 
miliuiry  units.  The  continueci  deterioration 
of  the  administrative  machinery  and  of  law 
and  order  threatens  ilisintegratlon  as  In  1,1 
beria  and  .Somalia.  To  prevent  further  chaos 
and  civil  war,  Mobutu  should  step  down  from 
power  and  leave  the  country. 

2.  However  u.seful  Mobutu  may  have  been 
as  a  loyal  friend  and  ally  of  the  U.S.  in  the 
past,  his  continuation  in  power  serves  nei- 
ther U.S.  interests  nor  the  inteiests  of  sui- 
bility  and  democracy  in  Zaire.  A  credible 
transition  depends  above  all  on  restoring  a 
legitimate  framework  lor  governi7ient.  U.S. 
policy  should  support  the  demo(  ratic  process 
as  ei7ibodied  in  the  sovereign  National  Con- 
ference. There  is  no  justification  for  effort-s 
to  make  the  U.S.  the  political  arbiter  of  the 
post  Mobutu  order. 

3.  Recovery  from  economic  disaster  de- 
pends on  resolving  the  political  crisis.  The 
Identification  of  U.S.  Interests  with 
Mobutu's  survival  is  not  credible,  even  in 
pragmatic  economic  terms.  The  longer  the 
impa.s.se  continues,  the  more  difficult  it  will 
become  to  rebuild  the  production  and  tians- 
portalion  infrastructures  necessary  for  ex- 
tracting and  marketing  Zaire's  raw  mate- 
rials. With  proper  organization  and  manage- 
ment. Zaire  is  a  country  that  not  only  can 
feed  itself  but  one  that  can  al.so  become  the 
breadbasket  of  Africa  as  a  whole.  Policy 
planning  for  recover.y  is  necessaiy.  but  no 


policy  can  have  significant  impact  without  a 
credible  government  and  an  administration 
to  implement  it. 

4,  As  of  April  1992.  Zairian  opposition 
groups  have  identified  the  following  steps  as 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  the  demo- 
<;ratic  institutions  of  the  Third  Republic: 

(a)  Mobutu's  resignation; 

(b)  the  successful  completion  of  the  sov- 
ereign National  Conference,  to  determine  the 
main  guidelines  for  institution-building  and 
tor  public  policy; 

(c)  the  choice  of  a  transitional  government 
to  administer  the  country  and  manage  the 
transition  lo  multi-party  democracy: 

(d)  the  setting  up  of  a  constitutional  com- 
mission to  dr.aw  up  a  new  constitution; 

le)  the  approval,  by  referendum,  of  the  new 
constitution; 

(f)  local,  legional,  and  national  elections 
to  the  new  representative  institutions  of  the 
Third  Republic. 

HKCOMMKNIMTIONS  KOtt  U.S.  POLICY 

1.  The  U.S.  Government  should  u.se  all  the 
diplomatic  leverage  at  il.s  disposal  to  pres- 
sure Mobutu  to  retire  from  office  and  leave 
Zaire. 

Measures  to  be  taken  include,  but  are  not 
limited,  to  the  following:  warning  that  fail- 
ure to  leave  now  might  complicate  or  even 
diminish  his  chances  of  obtaining  asylum  in 
a  friendly  countiy  later;  the  freezing  of  his 
bank  accounts  abroad,  given  that  they  con- 
lain  assets  stolen  from  U.S.  assistance;  em- 
bargo of  economic  conuicts  with  Zaire,  with 
the  exception  of  support  for  the  National 
Conference  and  humanitarian  aid  protected 
from  confiscation  by  Mobutu's  forces. 

2.  The  U.S.  Government  should  respect  the 
right  of  the  sovereign  National  Conference  to 
<lecide  all  the  pertinent  questions  placed  be- 
fore it  independently  of  any  foreign  pressure 
or  manipulat  ion. 

Given  the  past  history  of  U.S.  intervention 
in  the  political  life  of  Zaire,  and  escalating 
popular  resentment  of  the  U.S.  role  in  pro- 
longing Mobutu's  rule,  this  implies  excep- 
tional efforts  to  avoid  both  the  reality  and 
the  appearance  of  U.S.  manipulation  or  fa- 
voritism in  the  transition  to  a  new  demo- 
cratic order. 

3.  The  U.S.  Government  should  offer  to  as- 
sist the  process  of  transition  with  bilateral 
financial  support  and  diplomatic  support  for 
active  inullilateral  involvement  as  requested 
bv  the  National  Conference. 

The  U.S.  role  is  critical  not  only  in  terms 
of  bilateral  aid.  but  in  terms  of  leadership 
among  Western  powers,  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  in  other  international  organiza- 
tions, where  U.S.  attention  or  indifference 
significantly  affects  priorities.  Areas  foi' 
which  support  is  likely  to  be  needed  urgently 
include  the  following:  humanitarian  aid 
channeled  through  non-governmental  organi- 
zations or  through  transitional  government 
institutions  once  established;  international 
supix)rt  for  demobilization  of  troops  and 
building  up  of  professional  nonpartisan  .secu- 
iily  forces;  reconstruction  of  essential  infra- 
structure as  a  prerequisite  both  for  economic 
recovery  and  for  communications  during  the 
electoral  process;  International  support  for 
the  organization  of  elections  and  election 
monitoring;  immediate  debt  relief  once  a 
transitional  government  is  established. 

POLICY  KKCOMMKNDATIONS  KNDOKSKMKNT  LIST 
iPAKTlAL  I.ISTl 

Africa  Christian  Mi.ssion. 

Africa  Office  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches. 

Africare. 

American  Baptist  Churches.  International 
Ministries. 


.Amencan  CoiriiiiUtee  on  .-Mrica. 

Association  of  Conceined  Africa  Scholars. 
Dr.  Jean  Sindab.  Co-Chair. 

Uaptisl  International  Missions. 

Bread  for  the  World. 

Center  of  Concern.  .John  Prendergast. 

Christian  Mission.-u  v  Alliance. 

Disciples  of  Christ  UCC.  Rev.  Dan  Hoffman. 

Kvangelical  Covenant  Church. 

Global  Exchange.  .loan  Heckscher. 

Grace  Mini.slnes  Iiiternalional. 

International  .Association  for  Zaire. 

International  Labor  Rights  Education  and 
Research  Fund. 

Literacy  and  Evangelism  International. 
Robert  F.  Rice,  Director. 

Lobby  of  American  Witnesses. 

Mennoniie  Central  Committee. 

Missionaries  of  Africa,  Richard 

Aichambault. 

National  Rainbow  Coalition.  .Jack  Odell. 
International  Affairs. 

Navigators.  Zaire  Section. 

Presbyterian  Church  (USA).  Global  Mis- 
sion and  Social  Justice  and  Peacemaking 
Unit.  Elenora  Ivory.  Washington,  Office. 

Progressive  National  Baptist  Convention. 
Reverend  Archie  Lemone. 

Sante'  Rurale  au  Zaire  iSanru  USA). 

.Society  of  African  Missionaries,  Steve 
Priie,  Office  of  Justice  and  Peace. 

Rjiinbow  Lobby. 

Transafrica. 

United  Church  of  Chri.sl.  Andrea  Young. 
Office  of  Church  in  Society.  Board  of  World 
Mi.ssion,  Reverend  Benjamin  Chavis,  Com- 
mission for  Racial  Justice. 

United  Methodist  Church.  World  Division, 
General  Board  of  Global  Ministries. 

Washington  Office  on  Africa. 

Women's  International  League  of  Peace 
and  Freedom.  Aiila  Bound,  Legislative  Direc- 
tor. 

World  Relief. 

World  Relief  International.  Dick  and  Judy 
Anderson. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of 
the  U.S.A. 

U.NITKO  STATKS-ZaIHK.  RKL.VIIOSS:  A  FOUKION 

Policy  Dilkmma 
(By  Anne  Griffin) 

My  appreciation  to  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  for  inviting  TransAfrica  to  this 
very  important  briefing  on  Zaire's  political 
crisis.  I  would  like  to  make  several  brief 
comments  on  the  context  in  which  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  toward  Zaire  has  been  made  be- 
fore we  proceed  with  the  rest  of  the  program. 

For  the  last  thirty  years.  American  foreign 
policy  toward  Zaire  and  its  infamous  presi- 
dent Mobutu  Sese  Seku  has  been  unconscion- 
able. The  bad  news  is  that  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment in  large  part,  created  Mobutu.  And  be- 
cau.se  of  the  decades  of  American  financial 
and  diplomatic  support  that  has  been  heaped 
upon  his  regime,  the  United  States  is  in  part 
responsible  for  the  resulting  chaos  and  de- 
struction. The  good  news,  of  course.  Is  that 
with  the  demise  of  the  Cold  War -the  ju.s- 
tification  for  that  behavior  has  eroded.  The 
world  is  now  on  a  more  rational  lilt,  we  hear. 
America's  so-called  strategic  interests  are 
no  longer  a  priority  in  the  region  and  there- 
fore the  •see-no-evil"  policies  of  the  past 
will  most  assuredly  cease. 

While  it  would  appear  that  anti-Com- 
munist ideologies  are  relics  of  the  past,  it  is 
also  quite  evident  that  the  Slate  Depart- 
ment has  been  sluggish  to  steer  its  policies 
from  the  original  dead  end  course  that  was 
designed  in  the  Cold  War  era. 

For  over  25  years,  Mobutu  has  ruled  his 
country  and  has  been  criticized  by  the  world 


for  his  keptocracy  and  brutal  human  rights 
abuses.  Mobutu  has  squandered  the  fortunes 
that  were  bestowed  on  him  and  his  country 
by  Western  patrons.  In  all.  the  United  StAt«s 
has  given  more  than  $1  billion  in  foreign  aid 
to  Zaire.  The  World  Bank  has  approved  $1.5 
billion  in  loans  and  credits.  The  money 
proved  lo  be  a  poor  investment.  Now,  Zaire, 
potentially  one  of  Africa's  richest  nations  is 
facing  financial  ruin,  an  economic  abyss 
rarely  seen  before.  Inflation  Is  estimated  at 
30,006°'o  and  climbing,  banks,  schools,  and 
hospitals  are  dysfunctional.  Everything  has 
ground  to  a  disturbing  hall.  The  people 
struggle  for  basic  substance,  many  families 
eating  on  alternate  days  because  there  is  not 
enough  money  lo  buy  food. 

This  meager  lifestyle  presents  a  stark  con- 
trast from  Mobutu's  daily  existence. 
Mobutu,  said  to  be  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
the  world,  operates  from  an  opulent  yacht, 
while  the  citizens  of  his  country  struggle  to 
survive. 

Because  the  United  States  has  been  one  of 
Mobutu's  prominent  patrons,  it  is  time  for 
us.  in  this  new  era.  to  be  his  loudest  critic. 
As  the  democratization  movement  spreads 
throughout  Kenya.  Malawi.  Benin.  Togo,  the 
Congo.  Ghana.  South  Africa  and  elsewhere 
across  the  African  continent,  the  United 
States  must  be  there  to  support  the  very 
principles  that  we  proclaim  to  be  the  founda- 
tions of  our  country.  Friends  and  foes  alike 
must  face  scrutiny.  The  U.S.  government  can 
no  longer  "shield  its  eyes"  from  Mobutu's 
atrocities  in  order  lo  protect  a  long  ill-fated 
friendship.  U.S.  policymakers  must  escape 
from  the  ideological  trap  that  was  once  pro- 
scribed by  a  misguided  anti-Communist  fer- 
vor. 

Africa's  democratization  efforts  are  as  im- 
portant as  the  ongoing  struggles  in  EUi.stern 
Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  If  we 
ignore  Africa  now.  it  will  mean  a  cruel  dou- 
ble standard  for  the  African  continent  that 
will  point  to  an  unfair  and  hypocritical  for- 
eign policy  that  can  only  be  labeled  as  unre- 
sponsive, contradictory  and  racist. 

There  is.  however,  a  glimmer  of  hope,  and 
maybe  there  was  a  hint  of  this  in  the  State 
Department's  recently  more  aggressive  criti- 
cism of  Jonas  Savimbi,  another  of  the  United 
Stales,  ill-cho.sen  Cold  War  allies.  The  State 
Department  has  cut  all  but  humanitarian  as- 
sistance destined  for  Zaire  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Cohen  has  spoken  pub- 
licly about  the  fact  that  Mobutu  is  leading 
his  country  into  ruin.  It  is  no  longer  in  dis- 
pute that  Mobutu  confuses  his  country's 
slate  funds  with  his  personal  finances.  It  is 
acknowledged  that  Mobutu  has  commanded 
his  security  forces  to  brutally  attack  anti- 
government  critics.  It  is  well-known  that 
Mobutu  has  attempted  to  disrupt  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  national  conference— a  proc- 
ess that  could  well  lead  to  his  ouster.  Yet 
the  State  Department  slops  short  of  calling 
for  Mobutu's  unequivocal  resignation. 

Because  the  U.S.  helped  to  create  the  mon- 
siious  Mobutu  regime,  it  has  a  responsibility 
to  be  just  as  active  in  its  destruction.  We  can 
not  now  stand  behind  the  scenes  and  conduct 
foreign  policy  in  hushed  whispers. 

Africa  is  changing  and  as  President  Soglo 
of  Benin  recently  said,  "the  winds  of  change 
are  blowing  through  the  coconut  trees  of  Af- 
rica." My  message  to  you  today  is  an  expres- 
sion of  hope  that  those  same  gusts  of  wind 
will  reach  the  dusty  briefing  books  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policymakei-s.  We  must  do  more 
for  the  people  of  7auc  • 


I'NAMMOl  s-c()nsi;nt  agrkement 

.Ml.  MITCHKl.L.  Ml.  I'resident.  I  ask 

unanimous    consent    that    the    Senate 
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proceed  to  the  conference  report  to  ac- 
companv  H.R  2507.  the  Niitional  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  reauthoiizat  ion  l)ill  at 
12:30  p.m.  on  Thursda.v,  .June  1;  and 
that  the  time  for  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  l)e  limited  to  :i  hours 
equall.v  divided  and  controlled  between 
Senators  Kknni-ujy  and  Hatch,  or  their 
desit,'nees,  and  at  the  conclusion  or 
yielding  back  of  time,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report,  without  an.v  interven- 
inji'  action  or  debate. 

The   PRKSIDINO  OKKICKR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  si>  indt  i  id 


OKDI'IKS    !•■(  iK'   ■!■<  iM'  i;:i;(  >\\ 

Mr  Mri'C'HKId,.  Mr.  Pre.si.lent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  toda.v.  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9  a.m..  Thursda.v. 
.June  1:  that  following  the  pra.ver,  the 
.Journal  of  Proceedinj^s  be  deemed  ap- 
proved to  date  and  the  time  for  the  two 
leaders  h(»  reserved  for  their  use  later 
in  the  da.v:  that  there  then  be  a  period 


for  morning  business,  not  to  extend  be- 
vond  12:30  p.m..  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each;  with  the  following  Sen- 
ators recoj,mized  for  the  time  limits 
specified:  the  first  hour  of  morninj^ 
business  under  the  control  of  the  ma- 
jorit.v  leader  or  his  designee;  followed 
b.v  45  minutes  under  the  conti'ol  of  Sen- 
ator Simpson  oi-  his  designee;  and  then 
Senator  Rkid  for  up  to  10  minutes;  and 
the  remaining  time  until  12:30  p.m. 
under  the  c:ontrol  of  tht!  majorit.v  lead- 
er or  his  designee. 

The  IMIKSHJING  OFFR-KH    Without 
objection,  it  is  f^n  ordei-ed 


Ni  iM  1\  \  V\{  i\: 


RECESS  MNTIh  ■<  \  M  lOMORROW 
Mr.  MITCHKI.K  Nii  I'l  csidcnt .  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  toda.v,  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  as  previouslv  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  6:.55  p.m..  i-ecessed  until  Thursda.v. 
.June  4,  1992,  at  9  a.m. 


Executive    nominations    received    b\ 
the  Senate  June  3,  1992; 

THK  .JUDICIARY 

l.n)NAKI>  K  DAVIS  OK  TK.\AS  n)  BK  U  8  DISTRICT 
IIIIXIK  FOIl  TIIK  KA.STKKN  DI.STRICT  OP  TEXAS  VICK  A 
NKW  POSITION  CRKATKI)  HY  I'lJBI.U:  LAW  101  650.  Al' 
I'KOVKI)  DMKMIIKR  1.  1990 

I  IXllC.r.AS  DRIISIIAl,  OK  OHIO  TO  BK  US  DISTRICT 
II  IHIK  KOR  TIIK  NORTIIK.KN  DLSTRICT  OK  OHIO  VICK 
UUIN  M    MANOS   KKTIRKI) 

C  (TIRISTOI'HKR  IIAC.V  OK  CHimilA  TO  HK  US  DIS 
I  Kl(-r  lliiH:K  KOH  TIIK  NORI  HKR.N  DI.STRKT  OK  CUtRC.IA 
VI<  K  MARVIN  MHOOH    RK7I  IKKI) 

I.011IS.J  LKONATTI  OK  MISSOURI.  TO  BK  II  S  DISTRICT 
lUIKIK  KOR  TIIK  KASTKRN  lllSTRirP  OK  MISSOURI  VICK 
CI.VDKS  CAMII.I.   RKTIRKl) 

DKl'AirrMKNT  OK  STATK 

lOHN  1-RANK  IMXIKOIIT  .JR  .  OK  TK.\AS  TO  HK  AMHAS 
SADOR  KXTRAORDINARV  AND  I'l.KNIPOTKNTI  ARV  OK 
TIIK  INITKI)  STATfa*  OK  AMKKICA  TO  THK  KINUIX)M  OK 
.SACDI  ARADIA 

DKI-AKT.MK.NT  OK  .lUSTICK 

KKNNKTH  R  MANCIISO,  OK  RIIODK  ISLAND.  IX)  BK  U  S 
MARSIIAI.  KOR  TIIK  DI.STRKn'  OK  RIIODK  ISLAND  KOR 
TIIK  TKRM  OK  1  YK.AR«  VICK  IWNALD  W  WVATT  RK 
SIC.NKD 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday,  June  3,  1992 


T!:i'  HoiiM'  ir.i'l  .tt  12  iinon. 

Ll.  Col.  Ha.vinond  Clinton  Karl.  Sr.. 
senior  chaplain.  Se.ymour  Johnson  Air 
Force  Base.  Goldsboro.  NC.  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Thank  you.  God.  for  the  abiding 
faiths  which  undergird  this  Republic. 
Remind  us  that  the  affairs  of  our  plu- 
i.tlistic  global  village  and  nation  are 
under  Your  watchful  eye.  For  216  years 
You  have  blessed  this  nation  of  diver- 
sity, and  worked  through  our  political 
system  and  this  deliberative  body  to 
forge  a  way  of  life  still  the  envy  of  the 
world.  Bless  the  American  people  as 
'hey  approach  the  coming  elections: 
may  they  use  their  abilities  to  select 
leaders  who  will  trust  You  In  directing 
our  affairs  of  state.  Blessed  is  the  na- 
tion whose  God  Is  the  Lord.  Grant  us 
love  for  all  of  our  citizens,  and  wisely 
provide  for  the  common  defense.  Bless 
Americans  in  uniform,  and  thank  You 
for  their  devotion  to  duty    .Imen. 


THt:  JOUK.N'Al. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to   the   House 
hi.s  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approvci 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1.  rule  I.  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Chairs  approval  of  the 
Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
.■Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
;. eared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  W'ALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPi:.\Ki; 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant 
sent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  248.  nays  97 
not  voting  89.  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  151] 
YEAS 


Evidently  a  quorum 


at  .\rms  will  notify  ab- 


-248 


.\t>frcrombie 

Barn,ird 

.Alexander 

B,^teman 

.\n(lt>rson 

Beilenson 

.Andrews  (MEi 

Bennett 

Andrews  (TX) 

Bevill 

.■\nnunzio 

Bilbray 

.\pple(!ale 

Blacltwell 

.\rchfr 

Bonior 

.\.spin 

Borski 

Atkins 

Boucher 

AuCoin 

Brewster 

B.icchus 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Browder 

Brown 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell  iCOi 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 


Chapman 

Clay 

Clement 

CUntier 

Coleman  iT.Xi 

Collins  I  ILi 

Collins  (Mil 

Combest 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coatello 

Cox  ilLi 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Dai-den 

de  la  Gai'za 

DeFa210 

DeLauro 

Derrick 

Daks 

Donnelly 

Dooley 

DoiTjan  iNDi 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Edwards  iC.A) 

Edwards  iTXi 

EnKel 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

EwiHK 

Fa.siell 

Fazio 

Fi.sh 

Flake 

FoKlieUa 

Ford  (Mil 

Ford  iTN) 

Frank  i.M.^i 

Frost 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

GlKkman 

Gonzalez 

Gradison 

Green 

Guaiini 

Gunderson 

Hall  iTX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Han.sen 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  ( LA  1 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Horn 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 


Allen 

.^rmey 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barrett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Banning 


Hutio 

Hyde 

Jenkins 

.Johnson  iSDi 

Johnston 

Jones  (G.\t 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennedy 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Klug 

Kolter 

Kopetski 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

LehJii.an  (FLi 

Levin  iMIi 

Lewis  iG.\i 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey  i  NV  i 

Luken 

Manton 

Markey 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

.McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDermott 

.McGrath 

McHugh 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Miller  I CA I 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moran 

Morrison 

Mrazek 

Martha 

Myers 

Natcher 

NeaKNCi 

Nichols 

Oberstar 

Ob.'y 

OUn 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens  lUT' 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Pastor 

Patterson 

Payne (NJi 

Payne  iV.\i 

Pease 

NAYS— 97 

Burton 

Camp 

Chandler 

Coble 

Coleman  iMOi 

Crane 

Davis 

DeLay 

Dickinson 

Doolittle 

Duncan 

Emerson 


Pelosi 

Penny 

Peterson  iFLi 

Peterson  iMN» 

Peln 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Santorum 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Schulze 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  iNJi 

.Snowe 

Solarz 

.SUallings 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Studds 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Taylor  iMSi 

Thornton 

Torricelli 

Traficant 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Walsh 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whit  ten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 


Fawell 

Fields 

Franks  iCTi 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gilchrest 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Goss 

Grandy 

Hancock 

Hastert 


nel]e> 

Henry 

Herger 

Hobson 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Jacobs 

James 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lewis  ( FLi 

Livingston 

Lowery  iC.Ai 

Machtley 

Marlenee 

Martin 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McDade 


Ackerman 

Allard 

Andrews  ( N  J ) 

.\nthony 

Barton 

Berman 

Boxer 

Campbell  (C.\l 

Condit 

Coughlin 

Cox  iCAi 

Cunningham 

Dannemeyer 

Dellums 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Doman  ( C.\  i 

Dreier 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckai't 

Edwards  ( OK  > 

Feighan 

Gallegly 

Gaydos 

Gibbons 

Gordon 

Hall  I  OH  1 

Hefner 

Hubbard 


Michel 

Molman 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Murphy 

Oxley 

Paxon 

Porter 

Ramslad 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Roth 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Shays 


.-chaster 

Sikorski 

Smith  lORi 

Smith  (TXi 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stearns 

Stump 

Taylor  I  NC  I 

Thomas  (WVl 

Upton 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weldon 

Wolf 

Y'oung  (.\Ki 

Young  iFLi 

Zehff 

Zmimer 


NOT  VOTING— 89 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jefferson 

Johnson  iCTi 

Johnson  iTXi 

Jones  ( NC  i 

Kennelly 

Lagomarsino 

Leach 

Lehman  iC.'\i 

Lent 

Levine  iC.\i 

Lewis  iC.^i 

Lightfoot 

Martinez 

Mavroules 

McEwen 

McMiUen  iMDi 

Mfume 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Nagle 

Neal  (MA I 

Nowak 

Nussle 

Oakar 

Owens  (NY'i 

Perkins 

Quillen 


Rangel 
Ray 

Ridge 

Riggs 

Rohrabacher 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Russo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schiff 

Schumer 

Smith  iFL) 

Smith  (lAl 

Sprat  t 

Staggers 

Stokes 

Sundquist 

Tauzin 

Thomas  .CM 

Thoma-s  iG.^i 

Torres 

Towns 

Traxler 

Volkmer 

Washington 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weber 


D  1226 

Mr.  GOODLING  changed  his  vote 
from  -yea  "  to  --nay." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


PLEDGE  OF   ALLKGIANCK. 

The  SPE.-\KEL  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
M.\zzoLii.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  please  come 
forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance'? 

Mr.  SOLOMON  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledgre  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God.  indi- 
visible, with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


D  I  h.s  swiiN.I  rcI^rlsc^I^  the  time  ..t  c]a\   during  :hc   Ituisc  pr.  k  ccd.ni;s.  c  ,1;  .  ^    -.n     '.^  -  n     p  ir. 
M.iMcr  .1'.  M,  this  typeface  .ndKatcs  %Mircls  instriecJ  .ir  .ip|X-ndcd.  r.ithcr  than  vjx.kcn.  b^   a  Mcm!xr  ..t  the  M^.^sc   .mi  ihc  li 


i:V2'A2 

VVKI.COMINC.  CUKST  CHAPLAIN  LT 
COL  ItAYMONl)  CLINTON  HART, 
Sl< 

(Mr.  LANCASTKK  asked  and  w.is 
niven  pt'i mission  to  jiddress  the  House 
for  I  itiinut*'  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  rt^murl<s. ) 

Mr.  LANCASTKK.  Mr.  Spealter.  1  am 
ploasod  loda.v  to  pifsont  our  >;upsf 
chaplain.  Chaplain  Haviiiond  Hart,  who 
is  stationed  at  .Sevtnour  .Johnson  Air 
Force  Hase  in  GoliLslioio.  NC 

Chaplain  Hai  t  met  our  chaplain.  .Jim 
I*V)rd.  in  .Saudi  Araljia  whttre  Chaplain 
Hart,  was  the  senioi'  chaplain  at  Al 
Kharj  Air  Base,  and  he  invited  him  to 
serve  as  >{uest  chaplain  after  his  re- 
turn. Throut'h  the  joint  efforts  of  Chap- 
lain Ford  and  mv«elf.  we  are  happy 
that  he  is  here  todii.v. 

Chaplain  Hart  was  horn  in  Washintr- 
ton.  DC.  the  son  of  an  AMK  /ion  min 
ister  father  and  tiaveled  with  him  all 
over  the  country  before  joinini,'  the  Air 
Force  to  continue  those  travels.  He  is  a 
memher  of  the  AMF,  Zion  Church.  He  is 
the  father  of  thi-ee  children  and  is  now 
the  senior  chaplain  at  Seymour  .John- 
son Air  Koi'ce  Hase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
have  him  pray  today  as  we  l)e^,'in  the 
delilierations  in  this  Chamber.  Many 
will  think  that  it  was  planned  that 
Chaplain  Hart  was  invited  to  invoke 
Cods  blessing'  on  this  Chamber  on  the 
lirst  day  of  the  consideration  of  the  de- 
fense authorization,  but  I  assui'e  my 
coUeatrues  that  it  was  not  planned.  It 
was  pure  .serendipity,  but  I  am  very 
pleased  that  a  chaplain  of  the  Air 
l''orc(>  would  be  the  jiuest  chaplain  on  a 
day  that  we  betrin  that  momentous  ef- 
fort. 


(  (  )\(>Ki  ss|(  )\  \l     Kl  (  (  )KI)      fl(  )t   M 


-/////.  :i.  i!nj2 


MKSSAC.K  FROM  'I'HF  SKNATK 

A  me.ssaK'e  from  the  Senate  by  Mi-. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks.  announi:c!d 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

.S.  IV'I.  An  act  to  piohil)it  spoit.s  t;aniljliiiic 
under  State  law. 


CLINTON    I.IK   K.^    II'   lilAIOCRATIC 
I'MM'i     XdMlNA'I'lON 

\l!  (;i;i'llAi;ii  r  asked  and  was 
KMven  permission  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GKPHAROT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
nik'ht.  voters  in  States  as  diverse  as 
America  it.self  made  it  official:  The 
Democratic  Party  has  a  nominee.  His 
name  is  Hill  Clinton.  And  he  won  the 
riLTht  to  represent  our  part.v  in  Novem- 
liiT  by  the  strenijth  of  his  idoiis,  the 
steadiness  of  his  purpose,  and  yes,  the 
(luality  of  his  character. 

Kof  H  months,  he  demonstrated  resil- 
h  II.  I  .irni  il.rency,  and  rose  above  the 
'In    (ii    lu-KMtive   ads   and   personal    at- 


tacks to  communicate  ideas  on  how  we 
can  recapture  our  economic  stren»,'th 
and  leadership  in  the  post-cold-war 
world. 

He  offered  America  a  real  vision  of 
whore  this  country  must  >,'o.  and  how 
much  Kieater  this  country  can  become. 

Many  »^(jod  i^'ople  won  primaries  last 
niuht:  I  cannot  mention  them  all. 

Hut  I  do  want  to  congratulate  Hill 
and  Hillary  Clinton.  Hakuaka  Hoxkk. 
and  Dianne  Feinstein,  and  our  threat 
Piirty  chairman,  Ron  Hrown.  Their 
hard  work  will  mvv  America  a  spirited 
fall  iampai«n  and  a  new  opportunity 
for  change  and  ^.'r>^^f  nrss 


ri:quf,st  for  pkr.mission  for 
coMMrrrKF,  on  oovhrnmknt 
opkrations  to  sit  today 
DURiNt;  nu'.  .'jMinitp:  rulk 

Mr.  CONYKRS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  be  p<'r- 
mitted  to  sit  on  toda.y,  Wednesday. 
.June  U,  1992.  while  the  House  is  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  under  the  5- 
minute  rule. 

The  SI'KAKFR  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoi.I)  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  tientleman  from  Michigan? 
Mr.  WALKKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservini,' 
the  rii^ht  to  object,  lould  the  txcn- 
tlt^man  tell  me  for  what  purpose  the 
lommittee  would  be  sittinj:  durin«  the 
.'j-minute  rule? 

Mr.  CONYKRS  Yes.  Mr  Speaker, 
with  pleasure.  I  would  be  i,'lad  to  re- 
spond if  the  (gentleman  will  yield. 

There  are  three  measures  coming  lie- 
fore  the  full  committee:  The  .John  F. 
Kenned.v  assassination  release  of  pa- 
pers; the  unemployment  lompensation 
legislation;  and  a  third  item,  the  Local 
Partnership  Act.  There  are  those  three 
m.itters  fxmdin^,'. 

Mr.  WALKKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  rit,'ht  to  object,  I  have  no 
problem  with  the  committee  meeting' 
on  the  Local  Partnership  Act  and  on 
the  Kenned.v  assassination.  There  is 
some  concern  on  our  side,  thoutjh.  that 
we  have  moved  very  quickly,  without 
much  consultation  with  the  minorit.v. 
on  the  issue  of  unemployment,  and 
there  is  a  (rood  deal  of  concern  about 
some  of  the  lant,'uai.fe  in  that  bill.  So. 
therefore.  I  would  have  a  problem  with 
the  committees  meeting  on  that. 

Mr.  CONYKRS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
t,'entleman  yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  WALKKR  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  t^entlcmaii  fiom  Michi^'an. 

Mr.  CONYKRS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  say  to  the  K^entleman.  who  himself  is 
a  former  distint,'iiished  member  of  the 
f^ommittee  on  GoverninenI  Operations. 
that  we  understand  there  is  a  con- 
troversy attached  to  the  letjislation, 
but  that  is  of  no  enormous  siMrnificance 
because  there  is  usually  controversy 
attached  to  all  important  legislation. 
Hut  I  want  to  assure  my  c.olhuwue  that 
the   rankinwr   minoi-ity    leader  and    the 


Republican  members  of  the  House  on 
the  Government  Op<>rations  Committee 
will  be  extended  every  consideration 
for  debate  and  amendments  that  they 
should  offer,  if  they  should  choo.se  to 
do  so. 

Mr  WALKKR  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  (gentleman  for  that  a.ssurance.  and 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  as 
far  as  I  know,  our  concerns  are  not  so 
much  with  the  lanvruatre  that  may  or 
may  not  emerge  from  the  t,'entleman's 
(ommittee  but  with  the  overall  bill, 
and  that  the  time  for  the  consideration 
of  the  House  of  that  bill  probaldy  is 
beinii  rushed  to  a  point  that  would  be 
unacceptable  to  us. 

.Mr.  CONYKRS.  .Mr.  Sp.Mker.  will  the 
i,'entli>man  yield  further' 

.Mr.  W.ALKKR.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  u'<'ntleman  from  .Michigan. 
Mr.  COiNYKRS  Am  I  to  understand 
that  the  gentleman's  objection  to  this 
letfislation  may  lie  in  lan«:uai,'e  in 
other  committees,  and  that,  therefore, 
this  committee  coulil  t,'o  forward' 

Mr.  WALKKR  Well,  Mr  Speaker, 
further  reservint,'  the  rii^ht  to  object, 
my  contention  is  that  we  are  not  ex- 
actly certain  what  the  lantfuat,'e  is.  We 
know  it  has  been  referred  to  the  u'entle- 
rnan's  committee  because  of  budjjet  im- 
plications with  the  bill.  We  are  not  ex- 
actly certain  what  those  bud>,'et  impli- 
<:ations  are,  but  we  do  know  that  it 
fails  to  meet  the  pay-tfo  requirements. 
That  is  of  concern  to  the  minority,  and 
we  would  like  some  time  to  look  ovei 
the  l)ill  and  fitjure  out  just  exactly 
what  the  situation  is. 

Mr.  CONYKRS  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
k'entleman  will  yield  finally,  miuht  I  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  reinvite 
the  k'entlemans  prestmce  back  to  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  so 
that  we  could  visit  the  subject  matter, 
because  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  would  not  be  trying  to 
slow  down  the  leu'islative  process  at 
this  st.ajje  of  the  Congress,  and  that 
further  he  would  support  the  premise 
that  health.v  debate  on  these  issues  is 
hik'hly  desirable.  I  have  heard  the  Kcn- 
tleman  articulate  that  at  least  once 
and  perhaps  moi''  <liirint»  the  course  of 
this  Contrress. 

Mr.  WALKKR  .\li  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  rit^ht  to  object,  I  thank 
the  k'entleman  for  his  kind  invitation.  I 
assure  the  ^rentleman  that  the  only  at- 
tempt to  slow  down  here  is  to  make 
certain  that  we  understand  what  we 
are  dointr.  From  that  standpoint.  I 
think  we  would  prefer  to  no  just  a  bit 
slower,  not  to  block  but  to  slow  the 
process  down 
Theretorr  \!i  .'-Speaker.  I  do  object. 
The  SPi;.\Ki;K'  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard  Iri.lci'  the  rules,  it  takes 
10  Members  ro  otiject  to  the  (gentle- 
man's unanimous-consent  request 
'M'l-.si.^    CXLL.XHAN.  DiF.AV    COSS. 

i:v\i.\(;.  m-:in';i  'I'l'.i;.  .sdi.omon.  dun- 
can.  Al<.^^■:^•    an.i  K'iL  also  ol)jected.) 
The  Sl'i;AKi:H  pro  tempore.  A  suffi- 
cient number  lias  otijeitcd. 


./unr  :i.  1992 

Object  ion  IS  lii-ind 


\Vi:  CAN'T  AFl-'<il-;ii   lU  SINi;.^.^   A.^ 
USUAL  ISUDGl-ri'LNC; 
Ml     COSS  asked  and  was  ^iven  per- 
mission   to    address    the    House    for    1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  GtJ.-^.'-  .Ml  .Speaker,  it  is  hiuMi 
noon  it  is  showdown  time  and  we  de- 
serve to  be  shot  down  by  the  people  we 
serve  if  we  perpetuate  business  as  usual 
liudi,'etinK.  With  a  deficit  approaching 
SUK)  billion  a  Federal  debt  of  $4  tril- 
lion weitfhinh'  us  down  and  interest 
payments  on  that  debt  now  totaling? 
more  than  S'200  billion  a  year  things 
.ire  just  plain  out  of  control.  Respond- 
injj  to  this  fiscal  nit^htmare  by  spend- 
mn  $4  for  every  $3  we  collect  is  like 
akintf  more  sleepintj  pills  to  prolontf  a 
had  dream.  We  have  >rot  to  wake  up. 

Today,  we  take  up  the  first  in  a 
string  of  spending  bills,  and  despite  all 
the  hand  wrint^inu  about  the  dire  budtr- 
et  situation  we  face,  incredibly  we  are 
launching  into  another  year  of  status 
(|U0  budget  in^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  constituents  tell  me 
not  to  accept  more  of  the  same.  And 
that  is  why  I  wilKvote  no  frequently 
.mil  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  do  the 
same  when  we  are  asked  to  spend  more 
than  we  have  before  we  have  even 
i)etrun  to  cut  out  the  waste.  A  balanced 
hudk'et  amendment  is  a  fine  place  to 
start  reformint?  the  budget  process 
liut  it  is  no  substitute  for  makini?  the 
hard  choices  including?  comprehensive 
ruts  that  we  have  t?ot  to  make.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  crisis  just  will  not  wait. 


C;()N(.Ri;SSI()N.\L   Ri;c;C)RD~-HOl  SH 

Ui.it  (liiiM  tioii  when  we  i-cquire  our  al- 
lies to  p.iv  thoir  fair  share  for  ijlobal 
security. 


IN    Sli'l'nirr    ol'    I'.lHDl'.N  .siiAi-;!NC. 

\Mi;Ni)Mr.N'i s  Ti)   HOI)   aithoi;- 

i/.ATIiiN    1111.1, 

M;  itl'.iiHKK  asked  and  was  t^iven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  r.-vise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  DKIiRK'K.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent arrangement  under  which  the 
United  Slates  undeiwrites  the  defense 
of  its  allies  is  outdated.  The  collapse  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  a  United  States 
l)udt,'et  deficit  of  S400  billion  and  the 
fact  that  we  are  funding:  the  defense  of 
nations  thriving?  as  our  economic  com- 
petitors make  it  evident  that  our  al- 
lies must  carry  a  tri-eater  portion  of  the 
cost  of  theii'  own  lid'ense. 

Today,  we  can  vote  to  require  that 
our  friends  abroad  play  a  lartrer  finan- 
,  i.il  lolr  in  liefendinsi  themselves.  I 
111'.;!'  I11V  colli', iLjues  to  consider  that 
while  American  t  .i\r>.i\  .i  s  have  carried 
the  torch  of  frecdijiii  pimuily.  our  allies 
must  now  commit  themselves  and  their 
resources  to  the  cause  as  well 

Last  year,  we  speni  .i  total  oi  .'S2.-)  bil- 
lion to  .-itaiion  troops  if.  \Vr.-.ii'in  Ku- 
io|).'.  .lafLiii.  and  South  Kokm  l?al- 
.itiiintr  our-  inultret  will  not  be  easy,  but 
wo   certainly    make   a   positive   step   in 


,t(iihi-ss   ;  111-  House 
I  e  vise    .inii    extend 


OlTl^AGKIK'.s   KC  TKAlil-:   ACT 

(.Ml        HI-;HErTKl{      asked     and     was 
i,nven  permission  ti 
for  1   minute  and  i' 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  BKRKUTKl^  Mi.  .Spe.iwer.  unlor- 
tunatelv  I  h.ive  to  call  the  allention  of 
the  House  to  another  outra^ieous  trade 
action  on  t  h(>  p.ut  of  the  Kuropean 
Cnmmunity. 

Mr  Speaker,  recently  several  ship- 
ments of  I'.S.  ro!-n  ^'luten  feed  have 
been  held  up  in  i:C  ports  in  several 
countries  in  direct  violation  of  a  Unit- 
ed .Stales-p:uropean  Community  agree- 
ment reached  last  February.  U.S.  atrri- 
culture  exporters  and  shippers  have 
been  forced  to  post  excessive  bonds  and 
subjected  to  microscopic  inspections  of 
their  car^'oes-  all  because  of  the  Kuro- 
pean Community's  perennial  and  ille- 
nitimaie  intent  to  curb  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  latest  outra^jeous 
action  atjainst  U.S.  exports  on  corn 
t^lutcn  is  just  another  attempt  by  the 
Kuropean  Community  to  restrict  U.S. 
aK'ricultural  exports  to  European  Com- 
munity m.iikets  It  is  not  coincidence 
that  U.S.  lurn  t^luien  exports  are  bcin« 
held  up  in  KC  ports  at  the  same  time 
the  Kufopean  Community  is  netrotiat- 
inu'  witli  t  lie  United  Stales  over  agri- 
culture trade  reform  under  the  Uru- 
tfuay  round.  It  miRhl  even  be  that  by 
unfairly  discriminating  against  certain 
U.S.  af^ricultural  exports,  siuh  as  corn 
f,'luten,  the  Euioite.m  Community  is 
ti-vinL"-  to  yain  a  neuoii.itJiiK  advantage 
m  1  lie  talks  to  proieei  traditional  Ku- 
ropean Coniniumty  aL'rieultuie  pro- 
grams. 

Additionally  Mr.  Speaker,  this  latest 
violation  of  an  understanding"-  between 
tlie  I'mted  Stales  and  the  Kuropean 
Comniunily.  comes  al  a  time  when  the 
Kuropean  Community  twice  has  been 
found  violatinu'  C.ATT  rule  with  its  oil- 
seeds proiiraiii.  Almhi.  this  .Member  be- 
lieves it  is  not  merely  coincidence  that 
as  U.S.  trade  officials  prepare  to  retali- 
ate against  the  Kuropean  Community 
for  violation  of  their  GATT  ohli^'-a- 
tions.  the  Kuropean  Coi-iim'unn  \-  h.is 
broken  anuUu-r  Hade  a^Jieemein  with 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  latest  KC  an- 
nouncement to  letorm  its  afrricultural 
pl•o^M'a^ls  undei-  the  common  ai,n-i- 
eullure  poll!  V  IC.Al'l  was  welcome  news 
to  farmers  and  imlust rial  and  service 
luisinesses  m  both,  the  United  States 
,uid  the  l".uiop,.in  Conii-nunity  and 
Ihiout^hout  tile  world,  this  latest  ac- 
tion aK'ainst  U.S.  corn  trlu''"  exports 
mi'.,'-ht  well  lie  seen  as  further  evidence 
ih.tt  the  l-'.urope.t!i  Community  remains 
committed  to  several  unfair  trade 
practices  in  a«ricult  ure. 


13233 

COl'HACl-:,   NO'I'   AMKNllMl-lNT,   IS 
Kl'.Y   TO   BALANCING  THK   BIDCKT 

I  Mr.  VISCLOSKV  asked  .ti.ii  w.-.s 
Riven  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
Ins  ren-iai'ks.  ■ 

Ml  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Koundeis  of  our  Nation,  durintr  very 
ditfuult  times  had  the  couratre.  vision. 
ami  will  to  Kive  us  one  of  the  greatest 
politii  al  documents  the  world  has  ever 
known     the  U.S.  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  has  provided  us 
with  the  institutions  and  freedoms 
that  have  made  the  United  Slates  the 
best  and  Krealcst  country  on  Karth. 

What  the  Founders  could  not  trans- 
mit across  the  atjes  was  the  couratre  to 
insure  that  each  successive  preneration 
would  act  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
next.  Kach  has  had  to  find  that  coura«-e 
within  themselves. 

Lincoln  did  not  save  the  Nation  by 
amending  the  Constitution.  It  was  his 
couraK^c  and  the  ultimate  sacrifice  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  saved  it. 

It  was  not  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  was  Hitler's  undoing'.  It  was 
the  resolution  and  nerve  of  a  free  peo- 
ple to  do  whatever  was  necessary  to  rid 
the  world  of  an  abhorrent  evil. 

Where  is  my  generation's  couraf,'e?  It 
is  locked  in  the  soul  of  a  procedure.  A 
procedure  that  will  miraculously  bal- 
ance our  budt^et  and  .save  our  children. 

We  do  not  need  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  save  our  kids.  We  need 
some  i^uts. 


C  1211) 
BALANCK!)   BUDGKT  AMKNDMKNT 

(Mr.  UlLAY  asked  and  was  piven  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
ituiiks.  I 

Mr.  DkLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House 
does  not  have  any  t,'uts. 

My  statement  is  brief,  the  concept 
simple -the  Federal  Government  can- 
not continue  to  spend  money  at  the 
current  levels  and  rate.  The  economy 
cannot  survive  it:  the  voters  will  not 
have  it.  It  is  time  Congress  act  respon- 
sibly by  making  the  necessary  choice 
to  prioritize  expenditures  within  the 
limits  necessary  to  balance  the  budM:et. 
Continued  failure  to  do  so  will  tempo- 
ral ilv  please  those  presently  reieiving- 
moneys;  however,  it  is  unconscionable 
to  moim.vue  our  children's  future  for  a 
temporary  sense  of  political  security. 

Conprress  must  cease  treatint^:  the  re- 
cipients of  Federal  funding?  like  spoiled 
brats  whose  whims  are  placated  only 
by  a  reprehensible  budtret  deficit.  The 
.American  public  has  seen  throu^-^h  such 
tactics  and  is  no  lont,'er  willint,^  to  risk 
the  economic  future  of  this  Nation  for 
nondiscretionary  entitlement  .spendint?. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  calling  for  wide- 
spread, nonpartisan  support  of  the  bal- 
anced t)udf,'el  amendment  for  the  sake 


of  the  present,  need  for  economic  I'ecov- 
cry.  and  for  the  future.  1  hope  my  col- 
IciVRUcs  will  realize  the  importance  of 
such  an  amendment  hofoie  It  is  too 
late. 


(  ()\(,KI  ssl()\  \l     RKOKl)      IIOl   sh 


Junr  :i.  nn)2 


.June  :i   1992 


CONCRI  SSIONAL    RICOKI)  -HOlSi: 


CONSTITl'KN'rs  I'l-KAl)  FOll  PAS- 
SAGK  OK  UNHMI'LOYMHN'l'  COM- 
I'KNSATION  HII.L 

•  Ms.  DkLAURO  asked  and  was  k'iven 
pt'i'mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  le- 
marks.) 

Ms.  DkLAUKO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
March  Don  Wanders,  an  unemployed 
worker  from  North  Hranfoid.  CT.  testi- 
fied befoi'e  the  I'uhlir  Works  Commit- 
tee ahout  a  j<)l)s  hill  to  put  people  lia<k 
to  work. 

Let.  me  t|Uole  from  Mr.  Sanders"  tes- 
I  imoiiy: 

W'hi-n  I  net  lOKflhi-r  with  niv  liloiuts  thcne 
(la.vs  the  topic  of  couvor.^iitloti  isn't  a  ball 
liiinie,  or  MshiiiK.  oi'  takuiK  your  kids  to  lill- 
tle  Leamio.  It's  "what  um  I  t,'oln«:  to  put  on 
the  table."  and  '•how  nni  I  Koln«  to  pay  my 
Mioi  l^aue?"  It's  bail  hfio.  Thai's  all  you  hear 
from  people.  You  don't  ask  about  their  lam- 
lly  oi-  the  weather.  You  ask  them  11  thoy'ie 
working  today.  The  topic  of  conveisation  i.s 
survival. 

It  has  been  ;i  months  since  that  hear- 
ing, and  the  topic  is  still  survival.  Don 
Sanders  is  still  uncmplo.ved. 

1  wish  every  Member  of  this  Chamber 
<'ould  have  been  in  that  room  with  Don 
Sanders.  I  wish  the  President  could 
have  listened  to  what  he  had  to  say.  1 
do  not  believe  anyone  who  heard  that 
man  could  vote  against  the  un<!mplo,y- 
ment  comp«'nsation  bill  we  will  con- 
sider this  week. 

That  bill  provides  needed  a.ssistiince 
to  people  like  Don  SaiKlers  and  helps 
them  survive  until  t  hey  find  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Don  Sanders  wondered 
if  anyone  in  Washintrton  was  payin^r  at- 
tention to  the  millions  of  men  and 
women  without  jobs.  I  would  like  to 
send  him  a  messat,'e  that  we  are  paying' 
attention,  that  wc  are  tryinj,'  to  h(dp 
them  in  these  very  difficult  times. 

Let  us  send  him  that  messat;e  and 
pass  this  bill. 


address  the  House 
revise  and  extend 

Mr.    Speaker,    we 
an  historic  event 


B.\I,.\Nfi:i>  IIUDC.KT  AMKNDMKNT 

(Mr.     CAMiAHAN     asked     and     was 
wiven  permission  to 
for  1  minute  and  to 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CAM-AHAN. 
will  soon  be  part  of 
when  this  body  takes  up  the  balanced 
bud>,M;t  amendment  to  the  constitution. 
I  was  proud  to  cosponsor  House  Joint 
Resolution  2f»0  and  will  vote  for  this 
necessai'.v  <lisciplini>  to  lecjuire  a  bal- 
anced budtret . 

As  we  debate  the  amendnamt.  we 
must  do  a  little  soul  seanhink'.  No 
matter  how  we  mi^ht  dress  it  up  or 
dress  it  down,  what  wc  will  be  voting 
on  is  the  tut  ure  of  America. 


A  balanced  budget  amendment  would 
once  and  for  all  force  the  Congress  to 
contiol  wasteful  spendint,'.  More  impor- 
tantl.y,  it  would  guarantee  to  ever.v  lit- 
tle boy  and  uu\  whose  birthrit,'ht  and 
birthplace  is  America  that  they  can 
look  forward  to  a  future  without  the 
burden  of  a  mismanai^ed  Government 
whose  bureaucracy  went  aslra.y. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  on<  e  let  us  put  down 
the  swords  of  political  rhetoric  and  the 
badges  of  |xirtisan  politics  and  stan<l 
together.  Republican  and  Democrat, 
black  and  white,  man  ami  woman,  and 
Rive  to  our  country  what  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  campaign  promises  have 
not  yet  produced  a  balanced  Federal 
budtfct. 


I'ARH  HA(  K   UNNKCKSSARY 
OVKRSKAS  DKI-'KNSH  SPHNDING 

(Mr.  FRANK  of  Miissachusetts  asked 
and  w;)s  t^-^iven  permission  to  address 
the  House  foi-  1  minute.* 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Mas.sachuset  ts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  next  week  we  will  vote  on  bal- 
ancint,'  the  budt,'et  in  «:eneral.  which  for 
some  Members  will  be  a  lot  of  fun.  But 
before  we  do  that  we  are  t,'oinjr  to  ijet  a 
chance  to  tiy  to  t)alance  the  budjjet.  or 
at  least  reduce  the  deficit  in  pjirticu- 
lar.  A  lot  of  those  who  are  for  it  in  j,'en- 
eral  are  troin»j  to  have  a  little  trouble 
with  the  particulars. 

Mr.  Speakei-.  it  is  especially  relevant 
as  to  whether  Members  are  troint?  to 
want  to  l>alan(  e  the  budk'ct  at  the  ex- 
jxMise  of  people  here  in  America,  or 
whether  they  are  willing  to  balance  it 
by  askini^  p<>ople  to  make  sacrifices  in 
South  Korea,  .Japan,  and  Europe. 

This  country  now.  man.v.  man.y 
months  after  the  total  <<)llapse  of  a 
Comitiunist  threat,  continues  to  sptMid 
lens  of  billions  of  dollars  every  year  to 
protect  our  wealthy  allies  from  a 
t.hr(Mt  that  no  lon^'er  exists.  VVhcni  we 
are  asked  wh.v.  we  are  told,  •Well,  they 
want  us  to." 

That  is.  of  course,  true.  Mr.  .Spi-akcr. 
because  they  are  not  stupid 

On  the  other  hand,  for  us  to  continue 
to  send  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  to 
meet  a  nonexistent  military  threat  to 
the  shores  of  our  wealthy  allies,  and 
then  annoume  a  wt>ek  later  we  are  pre- 
pared to  balance  the  budget,  is  a  t^uar- 
antee  t  hat  if  we  do  move  sharpl.y  to  re- 
duce the  deficit,  we  will  do  so  in  wa.ys 
that  will  come  at  the  expense  of  our 
own  domest  ic  ini  it:,  luMr 


ACTION   NOW   HKAi;rH  CARK 
RKFOUM  ACT 

(Mr.  KWING  asked  and  was  k'iven  p»M- 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  HWING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
voice  my  strong'  support  for  the  Action 
Now  Health  Care  Reform  Act.  which 
will  Ite  introduced  later  this  week. 

This  leuislation  is  the  result  of 
months    of    work    by    the    Republican 


leader's  task  force  on  health  and  con- 
tains propo.sals  which  already  have 
l)road  support  and  can  be  passed  rij,'ht 
now.  There  is  no  reason  wh.v  we  should 
wait  until  next  year  or  2  years  from 
now  to  bet^in  address! njf  health  care  re- 
form when  there  are  many  steps  we  can 
take  now  to  lower  the  cost  of  health 
care  and  increase  access. 

The  Republican  leader's  legislation 
contains  several  provisions  which 
many  of  my  colleagues  support,  includ- 
ing small  group  insurance  reform.  1(K)- 
percent  deduction  for  the  self-eni- 
plo.yed,  malprai'tice  reform,  pap«'rwork 
reduction,  managed  care,  and  much 
more.  These  are  all  impoitant  first 
steps  in  health  care  refoi'm.  and  should 
be  ena<;ted  now. 

The  Ameiican  people  want  Congress 
to  take  action  to  impiove  our  health 
care  system.  The  Action  Now  Healtli 
Care  Reform  Act  is  a  good  first  step.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it,  and  1 
(all  on  the  leadership  in  Congress  to 
bring  this  legislation  before  the  House 
immediately 


COURAGK 

(Mr.  HROWDKR  asked  and  was  given 
IM'rmission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  BROWDKR.  Mr.  Sp«>aker.  there 
are  those  who  .say  that  passing  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  is  not  a  cou- 
rageous vote.  They  sa.y  we  are  taking 
an  easy  path  and  leaving  tough  deci- 
sion.s  to  future  Congresses. 

If  we  amend  the  Constitution,  let  me 
a.ssure  them  that  I  hope  to  be  here 
when  we  make  those  iliffii  iilt  budget 
choices.  If  it  is  not  courage  to  place 
troubles  in  .your  own  path  to  a<diieve  a 
greater  good  for  the  Nation,  then  de- 
fine <'ourage. 

What  is  courage'.'  Stop  the  budget  hot 
I  hecks  that  is  courage.  For  21  years 
we  have  gone  down  the  easy  road  of  hot 
checks,  borrow-and-spend,  ncver-sa.v- 
no-l.o-anvone  government . 

Mr.  Speaker,  saying,  as  some  would, 
that  it  is  courageous  to  vote  against 
the  amendment  is  like  telling  an  alco- 
holic that  staying  <lrunk  is  more  coura- 
geous than  joining  AA.  We  have  got  a 
problem.  Have  courage.  Let  us  admit  it 
and  do  something  about  if,  Knd  the 
binge.  Pass  t  h<>  balanced  budget 
amendment. 


CONDITIONS  I'OK  KF.MOVAI.  OF 
MFN  STATUS  FROM  YUGOSLAV 
SECTORS 

(Mrs.  BHNTLF-Y  ask<>d  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hous(.'  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  BKNTLKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
port to  the  United  Nations  in  New 
York  yesterday.  U.N.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Houtros  Boutros-Ghali  confirmed 
the    presence    of    Croatian     troops    in 


H(isni,iHcri.cg(jvina  and  stated  that 
they  are  under  the  Republic  of  Cro- 
atia's control. 

The  report  read: 

As  regards  the  withdrawal  of  elements  of 
the    Croatian     army     now     In     Bosnia    and 
Heicenovina.    information    cuirently    avail- 
at)le  in  New  York  sunnesls  that  no  such  with 
ilrawal  has  occurred. 

The  Croatian  authorities  have  consi.stently 
taken  the  position  that  the  Croatian  soldiers 
in  Bosnia  and  Heicegovina  have  left  the  Cro- 
atian aimy  and  are  not  subject  to  its  author- 
ity. 

International  observers  do  not,  however, 
doubt  that  portions  of  Bosnia  and 
Hercegovina  are  under  the  lontrol  of  Cro- 
atian military  unites,  whether  Ijelonging  to 
the  local  territorial  defense,  to  paramiliUiry 
uioups  or  to  the  Croatian  army. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  make  it 
clear  to  the  supporters  of  H.R.  5258. 
that  every  single  one  of  the  conditions 
set  for  removal  of  MFN  status  from  the 
Federal  Serbian  Rcpultlu  of  Yugoslavia 
also  applies  to  the  newly  recognized 
Republic  of  Croatia 
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IRS  IMPOSTERS 

(Ml.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
one  press  release,  the  IRS  has  warned 
American  taxpayers  about  IRS  im post- 
ers, phony  IRS  agents  out  there  with 
phony  name  ('ards  and  fake  IDs. 

Now  with  another  press  release,  the 
IRS  has  also  said  that  they  have  al- 
lowed their  own  agents  to  use  phony 
names  and  fake  ID  cards.  They  said 
they  had  to  do  that  because  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  were  so  irate  they  were 
threatening  their  agents. 

Mr.  Speaker.  something  sounds 
phony  to  me.  What  really  bothers  me. 
when  the  IRS  says.  "Don't  panic," 
"one  sure-fire  way  to  tell  the  bad  guys 
IS.  the  bad  guys  will  ask  for  money." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  nut  think  the  IRS 
is  exactly  out  there  collecting  for 
UNICEF.  I  think  it  is  titne  to  crack 
down  on  the  IRS  and  put  them  in  order. 
When  a  Federal  agent  has  to  carry  a 
fake  ID  and  a  fake  name  band,  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  not  only  the  sys- 
tem but  with  thr  IKS 

The  American  pc<jplc  do  not  trust  it. 
and  Congress  should  do  their  job  and 
provide  oversight  for  thi    IH."^ 


ariicndm<'iit  .  .-Xiiit-i  u  a  ha.-^  a  dcllcit  of 
lietween  S3  trillion  and  SI  trillion.  The 
l)udgct  for  this  years  deficit  totals  SIOO 
billion.  The  people  back  home  want  us 
tc  b.ilance  the  budget.  People  back 
home  want  us  to  live  within  our  in- 
come as  they  have  to  live  within  their 
incomes. 

They  need  to  have  us  live  within  the 
available  revenue  just  like  they  have 
to  live  within  their  revenue. 

The  balanced  budget  amendment 
should  also  contain  a  spending  cap. 

The  Am(>rican  people  cannot  afford 
further  tax  increases,  and  wc  know  it. 
Congress  must  tai  <■  up  to  the  fact  of 
life,  Mr.  Speaki  r.  and  change  its  big 
spending  w.ivs  We  must  reform  the 
congressional  l»udgeting  process  and 
learn  to  live  within  our  income. 

It  can  be  done,  and  we  need  to  change 
the  rules  to  do  it. 

We  must  be  allowed  to  vote  on  budg- 
et-cutting measures.  We  must  stop 
those  take-or-leave-it  votes.  We  must 
be  allowed  to  individually  make  the 
right  decisions,  the  individual  votes  to 
live  within  our  means. 

We  can  no  longer  write  bad  checks 
against  our  children's  future.  Let  us 
stop  tht;  political  charade  and  let  us 
stop  Hying  to  kill  the  balanced  budget 
amendment.  It  is  an  am(>ndmcnt  which 
is  vital  to  the  future  of  our  countiy. 
Let  us  support  the  balanced  Ijudget 
amendment,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  non 
part  isan  basis  and  let  us  tret  moving. 


DC 


.SI  I'Toin'  riii;  k.ai.anci;!)  hi 

AMI'.NHMl'.NT 

(Mr.  ZKLIFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

.\li  /Jl.ll'l  The  American  people 
w.iiii  '..;  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  the 
Democrats  who  control  Congress  are 
not  trying  to  kill  the  balanced  budget 
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balance  our  Federal  budget,  .At  i.-<suc  is 
whether  a  constitutional  amendment 
will  help  us  to  achieve  this  goal.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  it  will. 

For  the  past  10  years  the  administra- 
tion and  Congresses  have  struggled  to 
reduce  this  deficit  with  little  success. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  22  years  since  we 
last  had  a  balanced  budget. 

A  balanced  budget  amendment  will 
not  instantly  give  us  the  leadership 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  deficit.  But 
it  will  give  us  the  needed  framework  to 
reach  our  goal. 

In  testimony  before  the  Comtnittee 
on  the  Budget,  my  own  Governor.  Gov. 
Douglas  Wilder  of  Virginia,  appro- 
priatel.v  said: 

Balancing  the  budget  will  not  succeed  un- 
less we  are  lieiikateii  to  priiiLlples.  Yet.  we 
can  be  certain  it  will  not  Ije  accomplished  if 
we  are  unwilling  to  set  forth  the  principles. 

The  balanced  budget  amendment. 
House  .Joint  Resolution  290.  sets  forth 
those  principles. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
impoitant  aniendment  when  it  comes 
before  this  House  next  week. 


TO 


(■().\(;H.\Tr!..\Tli»N 
C.M.II'OHMA 

i.Mi,~  .<t'llK()i;Di:K  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
i'or  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  1  rni.tl'k.-- 

.\li.s.  SCHHOKDHK-  .M :  -Speak. 'r. 
when  the  women  of  this  House  marched 
on  the  Senate  during  the  Clarence 
Thomas  hearings,  little  did  we  know 
what  a  difl'ennt  r  it  might  generate.  I 
think  as  ni.Hiy  Aiiicruans  watched  the 
other  body's  hearings,  they  realized 
that  they  needed  some  other  types  in 
the  other  body 

Thank  you.  Calitonii.t.  Wc  now  .see  a 
real  chance  to  make  great  history  in 
our  lifrtirne  I  congratulate  the  State 
of  Cilitornia  ioi  putting  two  women  up 
f(i!  I  lie  .Senate  nomination  and  at  least 
\2  nioie  women  coming  to  the  House. 

Wc  really  are  starting  to  see  a  great 
ditference  this  time.  It  is  exciting.  It  is 
wtiiuierlul,  cUiii  I  really  am  pleased  to 
:-,  <•  ili.u  1  (iniuiij  frcmi  the  west  coast 
.tiid  iiope  ail  the  lest  of  us  catch  on. 


.SI  I'DoHTINi;   THI-:   li.'\l,,\N(i;D 
lUDCl.T   .XMl'.ND.Ml'.NT 

(Mr.  PA^'M".  1)1  Virginia  askc<i  and 
was  given  peiinission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  nnnutc  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks,  i 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
almost  evei-yone  agn-es  that  we  need  to 


(Ml 


lA-ri.l'DRISE  ZONES 
FK.-\NKS  of  Connecticut  asked 


and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  I  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

.Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Sp(>akei.  in  order  to  make  enterprise 
zones  more  effective,  we  need  to  place 
a  greater  emphasis  on  creating  more 
urban  entrepreneurial  opportunities.  I 
strongly  l)elieve  that  we  need  to  get 
large  corporations  involved  in  enter- 
piise  zones.  We  need  to  encourage  P'or- 
tune  "500"  type  companies  to  partici- 
pate without  being  located  in  an  enter- 
piise  zone  area  but  instead  via  assist- 
ing entrepreneurs  in  starting  and/or 
further  developing  a  business  in  an  en- 
terprise zone  area. 

Training  is  important,  but  creating 
more  urban  entrepreneurs  is  equally  as 
important.  After  all.  having  an  unem- 
ployed person  who  has  not  been  trained 
is  not  much  better  than  having  a 
trained  unemployed  person.  Entre- 
preneurs create  jobs.  Thus,  the  mar- 
riage between  potential  entrepreneurs 
and  experienced  corporate  giants  can 
only  yield  one  end  result:  success. 


I'.AirrH   SUMMIT    T!MK   FDl-:   U.S. 
I.FADl'.F.SlUl' 

'  \\\  I'dirrUH  .i.skei:  and  was  given 
pcrmi.ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  PORTER.  .\li.  Speaker,  the  larg- 
(>st  conference  of  nations  in  history 
convenes  today  in  Rio  de  Janiero;  170 
nations  are  meeting  under  U.N.  aus- 
pices at  the  Earth  summit  to  address 
their  common  coiic^'ins  for  a  better 
economic  life  for  their  people  on  an  en- 
vironmentally livable  planet. 
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I'lic  t  uiilV-iT'iico.  attomplirn,'  to  find 
roiiimon  Ki'uund  on  matters  siu-h  as 
iflobal  (tliuiatf  chani^t'.  profeition  foe 
trophal  foii'sts  and  biodiversity,  and 
ocean  pollution,  i.s  a  success  before  it, 
beuins.  My  simply  holdint:  this  con- 
feieni  e.  attractin>^  over  100  heads  of 
state  and  :}0.(X)0  participants,  sustain- 
able development  is  placed  hinh  ori  the 
world's  piioritv  list. 

Hut,  Mr.  Speaker.  <  Iciirly  that  is  not 
enough.  If  we  are  to  truly  have  a  new 
woild  order,  the  United  Slati's  must 
play  a  key  leadeiship  role  to  «ui(le  and 
help  ilevelopinji  nations  toward  a  bet- 
ter life  without  destruction  of  theenvi- 
rotmitMil . 

L'nfoit  unatelv.  we  are  not  providing 
that  leadership,  either  in  the  2  years  of 
negotiations  leading'  up  to  the  UNCKl) 
C'onferenci-  or  by  forcefully  addressing 
our  own  inordinate  contributions  to 
jflobal  pollution. 

If  not   us.   who,    Mr    Spi'aki-r:    if  not 
now.  when? 


(  (>N(,Ki  sM(  )\  \l     KKORl)      ll()ls|- 

last  i.-».sue.  wlmh  is  that  no  American 
citizens  should  be  denied  an  official 
voice  in  the  lei^islalion  of  the  cjountry. 
Mr.  Sp«'aker.  I  urtje  my  colleajjues  to 
join  me  as  cospon.sors  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 


U    l.iDU 

INTUODIJCINC'.  TlIK   I-AIR 
KKl'KKSKN'l'ATION   ACT  OK  19<<2 

(Mr.  MOHAN  asked  ;infl  was  iriven 
permission  to  addi'ess  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute  and  to  revlsi-  and  extend  his  re- 
marks,) 

Mr.  MOHAN.  Mr.  Six-aker.  today  1 
rise  to  introduce  the  Kair  Hepitsenta- 
tion  Act  of  lf)92.  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  would  u'rant  full  vot- 
ing' representation  to  the  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

\).C.  Council  woman  I.inda  Cropp  has 
intrcxiuced  a  propo.sal  that  would  ex- 
empt residents  of  the  I)istrii-t  of  Co- 
lumbia from  paying'  federal  income 
taxes.  It  is  worth  notint,'  that  the  Dis- 
trict currently  tjets  far  moi-e  than  a 
fair  return  in  taxes.  In  fact.  D.C.  resi- 
dents curiently  pay  .'S.'i.707  per  year  on 
average  in  KedtM-al  taxes,  but  they  t-el 
back  in  federal  payments  more  than 
,S2!t,00()  per  p<'r.son.  That  is  six  times 
what  an  individual,  on  averat^e.  tjets  in 
any  Slate  in  the  country 

While  it  is  true  that  D.C.  residents  do 
(freatly  benefit  from  their  special  rela- 
tionship as  the  seat  of  the  Fedeial  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  also  true  that  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District  are  denied  full 
votini,'  repie.sentation  in  Congress.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  cre- 
ated the  District  of  Columbia  as  an 
ind(>pend(!nt  and  autonomous  entity 
separate  fiom  the  control  of  any  State 
and  overseen  by  the  U.S.  Conirress.  Al- 
thout,'h  it  was  assumeil  that  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
have  their  voice  in  the  election  of  the 
Goveinment  which  is  to  exer(-ise  con- 
trol over  them.  I  hey  were  not  «iven  the 
ability  to  t,'overn  themselves. 

We  corrected  this  ine()uity  initially 
with  home  rule  in  1973.  We  then  went 
on  with  the  ratification  of  the  2nd 
amendment.  Now  it  is  time  to  fix  the 


THK  MALANCKD  BUDGKT  AMKND- 
MKNT  THK  ULTI.MATK  lUJDGKT 
DISCHMJNK  .\H;ASUHK 

(Mi-.  OXLKY  asked  and  was  u'iven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  reviBC  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, » 

Mr,  OXLKY  .Mr.  Stx>akor.  lately  op- 
ponents of  the  balatK  ed  buritjet  amend- 
ment, have  been  warniUK  that,  achievin« 
a  balanced  l)udk'et  will  not  be  eas.y. 
Those  of  us  who  havi"  been  advocatint,' 
the  amendment  realize  how  difficult  it 
will  be.  which  is  exactly  why  we  are 
pushing  for  the  ultimate  budget  di.s- 
<ipline  measure. 

Do  those  noting  that  balancing  the 
budwet  will  be  difficult  mean  to  sut,'- 
ffest  that,  We  neviw  do  so?  Or  are  they 
suk'u'estin^  that  it  would  be  somehow 
easier  to  do  without  a  balanced  budget 
amendment?  Neither  arifumcnt  makes 
sfmse, 

Federal  spendinK  has  urown  to  26  per- 
cent of  tfro-ss  domestic  product.  Federal 
so<ual  spending  has  risen  by  nearly  30 
percent  during  the  Reanan  and  Rush 
administrations.  Claims  that  spcndintr 
has  been  cut  to  the  bone  and  that  the 
Heanan  tax  cuts  are  to  blame  for  the 
<ieficit  are  utterly  false.  Tax  revenues 
increased  in  real  terms  durintj  the 
19H0's.  but  spending'  increa.scd  more. 

It  is  time  this  Con>,M-esa  realizes  it 
cant  be  all  thinK's  to  all  people.  We 
can't  be  sujrar  daddy  to  every  special 
interest  t^roup  out  there.  The  fact  that 
this  institution  cannot  come  to  tirips 
with  that  realit.y  is  why  we  need  a  bal- 
anced budvret  amendmi'nt  to  the  U,S. 
Constitut  ion. 


NO'    TO 
STATUS 


CONGHKSS  SllOUM)  SAY 
MOST-FA VOHKD  NATION 
FOH  CHINA 

(Mr.  APIM.KGATK  asked  and  was 
Kiven  permission  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  I  minute,  I 

Mr,  APPLKGATE,  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try  are  mad  as  hell  and  becominj; 
Perotized.  Con>,'ress  and  the  adminis- 
tration are  not  listenint,'.  The  latest 
thini,'  is  what  President  Hush  wants  to 
do  is  to  renew  most-favored-nation  sta- 
tus on  Conmiunist  China.  Congress 
should  rise  up  and  say,  'No,  no,  a  thou- 
sand times  no"  to  a  country  that  bru- 
talizes and  kills  its  people,  deprives 
them  of  their  dik'nity  and  their  rijfhts, 
and  to  ^eco^,M^ize  them  is  idiocy. 

We  have  a  $13  billion  trade  deficit 
with  Communist  China  now.  only  .sec- 
ond to  Japan,  and  we  are  losini^  Amer- 
ican jobs  to  Chinese  slave  labor  and 
atrocities,   and    then    wc   are   tjoint^    to 


■fi/nr  .').    nifrj 

rei  oKnize  antl  reward  them.  It  is  an  in- 
sult to  every  American  and  it  is  an  in- 
sult to  every  American  veteran.  Con- 
gress should  be  reducinw:  the  imports 
from  China,  not  rewardint:  them  for 
their  badne.ss. 


Junr  :i.   1992 


(ONCRH.SSIONAL  RICORD— HOISF 
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MOST-FA VOHKD-NATION  STATUS 
FOR  CHINA     A  TKUHIMM-;  MISTAKK 

(Mr,  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  Kiven  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  I  minute,) 

Mr,  BURTON  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Sjx'ak- 
er.  I  am  a  Republican  and  I  support. 
President  Bush,  but  my  colleau'ue  from 
Ohio  (Mr,  AiM'l.KCATK)  who  just  spoke 
is  absolutely  correct.  We  aie  making  a 
terrible  mistake. 

Yesterday,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  said  that  he  was  ^'oinn  to 
k'lant  most-favored-nation  status  to 
China.  I  cannot  imagine  a  worse  think' 
to  do.  There  arc  10  million  people.  10 
million  people,  sufferin),'  in  Communist 
k'uhik's  that  are  slave  laborers  in  Com- 
munist China  10  million.  We  have 
been  cryin),'  out  on  this  floor  for  a  lont,'. 
lonu  time,  saying'  if  we  stand  for  any- 
thinti  in  this  place,  it  outfht  to  be  for 
the  human  rik'hts  of  people  round  this 
world.  There  are  terrible  atrocities 
MO\x\ii  on  in  Kashmir,  women  are  bein^,' 
k'ank'  raped,  they  are  beint,'  tortured, 
killed.  The  same  think'  is  k'oinu  on  in 
Punjab  up  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
India,  but  nobody  is  sayink'  anythink' 
about  that  over  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment. We  are  ik'norink'  it.  and  the  hor- 
rible atrocities  that  are  takiuk'  place  in 
Communist  China. 

Yesterday  in  Tiananmen  S(|uare  they 
att,a('ked  some  .Japanese  TV  ciews  who 
were  there  to  take  sohk;  pictures  about 
what  was  t^ointj  on.  so  people  wanted  to 
demonstrate  ak'ainst  the  horrible 
atrocities  that  took  place  2  years  a^o 
when  they  ground  people  into  dok'  meat 
with  those  tanks. 

What  do  we  do?  We  are  rewarding 
.hem  with  most-favored-nation  status, 
I  worry  about  the  jobs.  I  woiry  about 
the  trade  imbalance,  but  I  am  very 
concerned  about,  the  human  rik'hts  vio- 
lations i^oinu  on  over  there,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, please  revisit  this.  You  are  mak- 
ing a  bik'  mistake. 


ANNOUNCHMi:.\T   l',^     VWK  SPKAKi;ii 
PRO  ■ITMl'nUH 

The  SPHAKKR  pro  t.empore  (Mr, 
^\^7Mn^^.  The  Chair  would  remind 
Members  that  the  President  is  not  to 
be  directly  addressed.  All  comments 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Speaker, 


SUPPORT  F(M;  ir,  M.M.i.i  ,\.\!i;\!, 
MF.NT  TO  DKFHNSK  AUTtK  »1;  I/.  \ 
TION   Bll.r, 

(Mr,  AMiri;.--()N  asked  and  was 
k'iven  permissKjn  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,) 


T.   I   rise 

D.vinallv 

\W.\   lie- 

.iniend- 

\\\.i\     pi'o 

.^liipvards 

,l!(\l    linin 

ii:    Will  k 

111     .'-^,tn 

N.ivv  In 

a   puiflv 

aiiicmi- 


\li  .\M)t;H.^()N  .M:  ,Spr,ik 
today  in  .^upiiori  dI  i  hr 
amendment  to  H.K  )(«)ii.  tb.c 
fense  authorization  lull  Thi 
ment  strikes  out  I.ip.liu.iui' 
hibits  the  public  ami  piiv.iii 
in  the  ^^reater  Lonu  Hi  arh 
competinMT  for  short-tcin,  irp, 
on  Navy  vessels  honn'pin  t  <  d 
Diet^o.  Hathei-  than  fori uiij  i  hi 
conduct  their  r^  p.u!  \si.ik  (ui 
political  basis,  the  IJyinally 
ment  asks  for  the  Navy  to  study  ami 
report  back  on  the  economic  costs  ami 
benefits  of  includintf  Lorn:  i5.<i<  h  inin 
the  San  Diet^o  honnpoi  i  <  liisti  ;  I  In 
lieve  that  in  these  Mim-s  oi  shrip.kim.; 
military  budk'ets.  our  defense  spcmiitiL; 
should  be  l)ased  on  cost  effcc  t  ucmss 
and  (>conomic  ri'ality. 

Histoi'y    has   clearly    slmwii    thai    m 
creased  competition  will  s.iv-    il.r   Dt 
fense    Department    and    tiic    U.S     i  ax 
payers  millions  of  dollars.  In  addition, 
we    will    pre.serve    an    (^xpcricin  oil    ami 
llcxible    ship    repaii-    iiiilu,st!v    p.:     Un- 
substantial   poi-t,ion   of  the   Navy    tl<rt 
stationed  on  the  west  coast.  I  ur^jc  all 
'hi    Members  of  this  House  to  support 
1  Miiip.t  ition.    <'ost    savinwrs.    and    jobs 
vital   to  our   industrial   ba.-i      .-^iippoit 
the  Dymall.v  attieiidnient  to  U.K.  .jOOti, 


Hill- 


"hu.ic.ANs    i'Hi)\ii)!i    i.i;.M)i:k 

.->!ii!'        WITH         •niM         ii.\l,.\NCl-:i) 

lu  \n\\:v  \\\\:\] )\\v.\\' 

(Ml-.  WAl.Kl'^K  .i.skcd  and  was  k'iven 
permission  to  addi-css  the  House  foi'  1 
minute. ) 

Mr,  WA1.KM1-;  Mr  .S|)e.iki-i.  i  com- 
mend the  Democrats  and  the  Rei)ub- 
licans  who  have  come  Ijcfore  the  House 
today  and  expressed  theii-  support,  for 
the  balanced  budk'ct  amendment.  There 
is  a  bipartisan  effort  to  pass  this 
amendment.  However,  there  is  a  bik' 
difference  between  the  leaderships  of 
the  two  parties  on  the  issue. 

The  Republican  leadership  in  Con- 
t^ress  is  working  hard  to  pass  the  bal- 
anced budk'et  amendment.  The  leader- 
ship of  the  Democratic  Party  is  doin^ 
everythink'  it  can  to  kill  the  balanced 
budk'et  amendment.  The  Republican 
Party  leader  of  the  House  favors  the 
balanced  budfi-et  amendment.  The 
Democratic  Party  leader  in  the  House 
does  not.  The  Republican  Party  whip  in 
the  House  favoi's  the  balanc.'cd  budtret 
amendment.  The  Democrat  ii  Party 
whip  does  not.  So  it  Koes  down  throuk'h 
the  leadeiship  ranks. 

One  other  think'  should  be  noted.  The 
I 'resident  of  the  United  States,  the 
most  powerful  elected  Republican 
Party  leader  in  the  Nation,  favors  the 
balanced  budj^et  amendment.  The 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Nat  ion "s 
most  powerful  elected  Democratic 
Party  leader,  does  not  favor  the  bal- 
anced budk'et  amendment . 

If  the  American  people  want  leader- 
ship toward  a  balanced  budk'et.  it  is 
now  clciii-  where  there  is  a  real  leader- 
ship on  the  issue. 


TNLAWKl'L  OI^-STRITTION  BY  SKC- 
RF/PARY  OF  DKFHN.SK,  OK  l-TNl)' 
ING   FOR  .MAHINK  CORPS 

I  Mi-.  GHREN  of  Tex, is  asked  and  was 
L'lven  pcrmi.ssion  to  address  thi'  House 
tor  1  n-iinute.  i 

.Mt,  GFRKN  (if  Tex.is.  .Mr.  Speaker. 
ini  2  ye. us  the  fnited  ."-^tatt^s  Con^rc'^s 
ii.is  been  tiyinu  to  uive  the  Marines  a 
we.ipon  system  they  need  desperately 
ti>  lultill  then-  niissiiuis,  the  V^22  tili- 
inioi-   aiii'i.ift      l-"i)i'    2   years    Sei  ret  .uy 

l)!ek    C'llelley     has    sT  Ouii    111    the    \V.l.\-    of 

oui-  eftort  to  meet  the  Marines'  needs, 
l-'iir  the  lasi  year  he  has  unlawfully  im- 
poiHiiieii  the  iiitids  We  .1  ut hoi-i-/',cd  and 
aiiiiiopiiat  ed  for  th.it   luirpose. 

Mr  Speaker,  today  I  lie  ('oiri)ii  roller 
(".enei-.il  ot  the  I'luted  Stales  h,as  noli- 
tied  the  I'resident  that  Mr.  Cheney's 
,11  ts    .ire     unhiw-lul-     The    Coinptioller 

Geller.ll     ot     tile     I'niled     .States     au'rees 

with  what  we  h.ixe  heeii  sayink'  for  the 
last  sever. il  months,  -Mi-.  Cheney,  you 
do  not  h.ive  the  rmht  to  exercise  a  line- 
item  veto  oyer  the  aets  (if  Conk'ress."" 

D  i:.ilO 

The  Marines  need  this  weapon  sys- 
tem, 

Mr,  Chtmey,  obey  the  law  and  let  us 
k'ive  it  to  them.  Let  us  k'et  this  pro- 
gram k'oink'. 


ciioKci-:  M(-(;()\'1-;hn  sri'poirrs 

(■|)NSKH\'AT1\'KS 

(Mr.  .ST1-:.\HNS  .tsked  .I'ld  w-as  k'iven 
pci-mission  lo  .tddress  ihe  House  foi-  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks*. 

Mi.  STFAKNS  Mi-.  Speaker.  Mon- 
da.v  s  Wall  Siieet  .Journal  had  an  ex- 
tremely interestlnk'  article  by  forrner 
.Senator  and  Democratic  Presidential 
nominee.  Geork'c  McGovern, 

It  is  an  article  I  stronk'ly  recommend 
to  all  Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate because  it  explains  how  Conk'i'ess 
frequently  loses  touch  with  the  needs 
of  small  businessmen  and  women. 

Mr.  McGovern  explains  the  extreme 
difficulties  he  has  faced  when  operat- 
intj  a  motel.  He  explains  that  while 
many  taxes  and  reM;ulations  may  be 
worthy  in  principle.  Ick'islators  often 
ncfj^lect  to  weif^h  them  atrainst  the  fol- 
lowing concept: 

Can  we  make  consumers  pay  the  hinher 
prices  tor  the  increased  operating  costs  that 
accompany  public  regulation  and  Kovern- 
menl  reporting  requirements  with  reams  of 
red  tape. 

But  the  .statement  that  stands  out 
most  in  Mr.  McGovern's  article  is  that 
he  wishes  he  had  firsthand  small  busi- 
ness experience  before  his  24  years  in 
hitrh  public  office.  This  experience,  he 
says  would  have  made  him  a  better 
U.S.  Senator  and  a  more  understandink' 
Presidential  contender. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Geoik'e  McGovern  has 
met  reality  and  now  supports  conserv- 
ative views.  Conk'iess  has  a  variety  of 
legislation  pending  before  it  that  would 


impose  unreasonalile  nianii.it  oi  y  bene- 
fits and  requirements  on  small  busi- 
nessmen and  women.  It  already  is  dif- 
ti(  i;lt  enou^rh  lo  operate  a  small  busi- 
ness without  Compress  niakint.'  it 
worse. 


KF.NTl'CKV   CF.l.Klil-tATKS  ITS 
lilCHNTF.NNlAL 

(Mr.  MAZZOLl  asked  and  was  triven 
l^ermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
iinniite  and  to  revi.se  ami  extend  his  re- 
m.ii-ks. 

Mr  MA/./.()l,I  Mr,  Speaker-.  ,Iune  1. 
I'(ft2.  Monday  of  ihis  week.  Kentucky. 
my  iionie  State  and  birthplace,  cele- 
brated Us  bicentennial.  Two  hundred 
years  atjo  Kentucky  became  the  15th 
.State  of  the  Union. 

Kentucky,  the  Bluek'rass  State.  The 
name  fairly  rinirs  with  history,  and  tra- 
dition, and  with  rte(-omp!ishment.  Dan- 
iel Boone.  .Alirah.im  Lincoln.  Zachary 
Taylor.  Henry  Clay.  Of  more  recent 
vintafi-e.  publu  servants  of  note  are 
.John  Sherman  Cooper.  Hai-ipv  Chan- 
dler, and  Alben  Harkei  .  .And  wi  are  fa- 
vored to  have  to  Members  one  in  our 
chamber.  Chairman  HiLi.  N..\TfHKn  of 
the  Second  District,  and  our  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  Wendkm. 
FOKD  who  fit  this  category.  The  Ken- 
t  u(  ky  Derby  and  on  and  on, 

I  invite  m.v  colleak'ues  to  come  to 
Kentucky  this  summer.  We  will  have 
Ch.ittaqua  celebrations  in  all  120  coun- 
ties to  note  the  f^reat  accomplishment 
of  Kentuckians  over  history.  Come 
enjoy  yourself  at  our  200th  birthday 
party. 


COLD  WAH  S   KM)  SH()LI>D  RESULT 
IN   I-ILDICLI)  MILITARY  HUDGHT 

Mr  oiAl'.H  asked  and  was  ffiven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks). 

Mr.  OlALR  Mr  Speaker,  over  the 
last  several  years,  the  fik'ht  for  freedom 
and  democracy  has  erupted  throuK^hout 
the  world. 

Out  of  a  s-reat  cloud  that  covered 
Eastern  Europe  for  decades,  came  the 
triumph  of  freedom.  Yet  unlike  the  last 
k'reat  war  in  Europe,  this  time  it  was 
simply  and  purely  the  forces  of  popular 
will,  not  the  force  of  armaments,  that 
broke  the  prip  of  tyranny,  and  forced 
chan^-e. 

In  America,  we  took  great  pride  and 
joy  from  the  march  of  democracy— we 
were  aRain  reii.ssured  that  our  way  of 
yovernink'  most  truly  reflects  the 
human  spirit.  We  felt  a  common  bond 
with  the  millions  that  took  to  the 
streets  remarkably,  we  betcan  to  see 
our  own  faces,  and  the  faces  of  our  rev- 
olutionary ancestors,  where  we  once 
saw  the  face  of  the  enemy. 

And  while  the  events  in  Europe  af- 
fected the  future  of  so  many  European 
nations,  they  also  trave  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reassess  the  future  of  Amer- 


.-jMr.!i  o-<i7v..i  i.iKih  i(ii. 
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II  a  As  leaders  we  have  been  ^fivet1  the 
rare  opportunity  to  make  a  fundamen- 
tal choice  continue  with  a  militarily 
heavy  cold  war  economy,  or  reinvest  in 
America.  I  challent,'e  my  colleagues  to 
find  many  people,  outside  of  the  mili- 
tary industrial  complex,  that  would 
not  choose  the  latter. 

This  years  Defense  authorization 
would  seem  perfectly  at  home  if  this 
were  1!>8'1.  But  in  1.W2.  it  simply  renects 
the  malaise  that  our  Government  is 
suffering  under.  It  is  tragic  that  while 
former  Communist  nations  have  made 
the  threat  leap  to  freedom,  we  remain 
tangled  in  a  wornout  war  that  no  one 
else  is  flj,'htin«. 

I  urk'O  m.y  coUeatrues  to  put  a  deu'ree 
of  sanity  back  in  to  our  military  hudtr- 
et  let  us  stop  the  H  2  bomber,  rt^duce 
star  wars,  brin^,'  our  troops  back  home, 
and  reduce  the  overall  level  of  military 
fundinjf.  Let  us  use  the  savintjs  to  rein- 
vest in  our  people  and  our  future.  De- 
fense conversion  is  a  (iritical  invest- 
ment in  a  post-cold  war  economy  that 
we  can  fund  within  the  budget  fire- 
walls. 

The  people  of  western  Massachusetts 
and  all  over  the  country  an-  tired  of 
wasting  our  resources  on  unneeded 
weaponry.  They  are  an>,'ry.  they  arc  de- 
manding that  their  Governments  pri- 
orities reflect  their  needs.  Compress 
must  hear  their  ant,'er  and  respond  to 
our  Nation's  needs.  This  Defen.se  au- 
thorization must  reflect  a  new  ap- 
proach and  acknowletljfes  that  the  ('old 
war  has  ended. 


(A).NC.KI  s.MO.N  A!     KKOKD      HOI  M 

than  the  first  quarter  of  last  year  And 
the  abu.ses  of  human  ri«^hts  and  repres- 
sion in  China  continue.  That  is  why  the 
legislation  is  still  needed. 

I  believe  we  will  win  this  time  be- 
cause the  legislation  offered  by  the 
►gentleman  from  Ohio  |Mr.  Pk.\sk1  is 
very  tark'eted.  It  will  revoke  most-fa- 
vored-nation status  on  peristate  or 
state-run  industries. 

I  uri^e  our  colleagues  who  are  con- 
'■erned  al)out  these  issues  to  join  in  co- 
sponsoiintc  the  legislation.  This  year  I 
believe  we  can  win  and  ma.vbe  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  sitrn 
the  lejjislation 


ATPACHING     CONDITIONS     TO     HX- 
TKNSION    OF    .MOST-FA VOHKD-NA- 
TION    STATi;S    FOR   PK01'I,KS    RH 
PUHLIC  OF  CHINA 

(Ms.  PKLOSI  asked  and  was  tjiven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  levise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  I'Kl.OSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  third  anniversary  of  the 
Tianannu-n  S(|uare  massacre  will  be 
observed.  On  the  eve  of  that  oljserva- 
tion  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  sent  a  re»iuest  to  the  Congress  to 
request  a  special  waiver  for  favorable 
trade  treatment  for  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China,  thereby  rewardint;  the 
butchers  of  Beijing'. 

Our  colleak'ue  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  t,'entleman  from  Ohio. 
(Mr.  PkaskI  is  introducin^;  legislation 
today  to  condition  most-favored-nation 
status  for  China  on  improvement  in 
human  rik'hts  conditions  thert!.  and  on 
the  stoppint;  of  the  pi'oliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  and  stoppini^  the  bar- 
riers to  our  trade  jfoinj;  into  China. 
This  legislation  is  still  necessary  be- 
cause just  a  couple  of  weeks  atfo  the 
Chinese  tested  a  me>,Mton  bomb.  70 
times  more  powerful  than  what  was 
dropped  on  Hiroshima.  China  continues 
trade  barriei's.  The  trade  deficit,  for 
this  year  for  the  first  quarter  is  higher 


NKKD  FOR  A   BALANCKD  BUDGKT 
AMKNDMKNT 

(Ml.  TAYLOR  of  Mississippi  asked 
and  was  tfiven  permi!<sion  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute. i 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  men  and  women  of 
the  United  States  of  America  will 
sp«md  S600  million  just  on  the  interest 
payment  on  the  national  debt.  Tomor- 
row they  will  spend  S600  million  on  the 
interest  pa.yment  on  the  national  d<!bt. 
On  Friday,  they  will  spend  StitX)  million 
just  on  interest  on  the  national  debt. 
On  Saturda.y,  Sunday.  3(j,')  days  out  of 
the  year,  every  day  $600  million  is  paid 
in  interest  on  the  national  debt. 

Not  1  penny  of  that  money  will  edu- 
cate a  child.  Not  I  p«'iiny  of  that  tnoney 
will  cure  a  disease,  pave  an  inch  of 
hi^chway.  or  bu.v  one  round  foi-  an  M  l(j. 
That  money  is  wasted.  And  one-thir<l  of 
that  money  will  u'o  to  the  German  and 
Japanese  lendinK  institutions  that  are 
buying  the  bonds  that  are  subsidizing 
our  country. 

Mr.  Sp<'akef,  if  we  are  tired  of  squan- 
derin^r  over  $200  liillion  a  .year  just  in 
interest  on  the  national  debt,  then  let 
us  not  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 
Let  us  pass  a  balanced  liud^'et  amend- 
ment and  see  to  it  that  this  Con^jress 
and  future  Compresses  live  within  their 
means. 


LIVING  WITHIN  OUR  MKANS 

(.Mr  CARPKR  asked  and  was  tiiven 
permission  to  a<ldres.s  the  House  for  1 
rninute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  CARPKR.  Mr.  Speakei-.  in  IftTl 
the  Contness  enacted  and  t.he  President 
sik'ned  the  buduet  act  of  that  .year.  In 
1981  the  Confess  enacted  and  the 
President  sit^ned  leuislation  called 
Gramm-Latta.  desii^ned  to  reduce  our 
Federal  budk'et  deficit.s.  A  few  years 
later.  Conts're.ss  passed  and  the  Presi- 
dent sit,'ne<l  Gramm-Rudman  I.  and 
later  Gramm-Rudman  II.  t.he  idea  of 
which  was  to.  through  se<4uestration 
and  other  means,  reduce  our  Federal 
deficit. 

In  1990  the  Conu'iess  agreed  with  the 
President  on  a  ."j-year  deficit,  reduction 
package   that   w;is   hopefull.y   uointj   to 


eliminate  our  Ijud^et  deficit,  and  ear- 
lier that  year  Presid(>nt  Bush  sent,  us  a 
budk'et  proposal  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
which  called  for  a  budk'et  deficit  ak'ain 
for  next  fiscal  year  of  over  $300  billion, 
and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  to  con- 
tinue the  flow  of  red  ink. 

1  do  not  want  to  su^wost  that  we  need 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
mandate  a  balanced  bud>jet  next  year, 
oi-  frankl.v  to  mandate  a  balanced  budt^'- 
et  any  year.  The  Federal  Government 
has  responsibilities  with  regards  to 
war,  tft  economic  calamities  or  emer- 
gencies that  State  governments  do  not 
have. 

What  we  do  need  is  to  come  up  with 
somethini^,  a  basic  buildint?  block  for 
sound  revenue  estimates,  for  I'ealistic 
economic  assumptions  for  a  budk'et 
that  builds  on  our  future,  and  we  need 
for  the  President  to  begin  to  lead  by 
proposing  balanced  budgets,  and  to 
make  it  more  difficult  for  Congress  in 
the  future  to  unbalance  those  budgets. 

The  status  (luo  is  not  acceptable. 
What  we  have  tried  has  not  worked. 
The  moral  force  and  the  political 
shield  that  the  Constitution  provides 
are  needeil. 


•lunr  :l  1992 


(ONCF^H.SSIONAI.   RllCORD— HOISF 


CO.\L\U  NlfATION   FROM  THK 
CLLRK  OF  THI-;  HOUSE 

The  SPFiAKKR  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
M.AZZDIJ)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing communication  for  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington.  DC. 

Junc.i.  1992. 
Hun.  Thomas  S.  Fui.ky. 

Tlic   Speaki'T.    U.S.    Hnu.w   of   ftrprrsfnliilivcii, 
Washinnluu,  DC. 

Dkak  Mh.  Sl-KAKKK:  PuiKuaiil  to  the  per 
nii.s.sion  kranted  in  Clau.se  5  ot  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  tl.S.  House  of  Representatives.  I 
have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  .sealeil  envelope 
leieiveil  from  the  White  House  on  Tuesilay. 
June  2.  1992  and  saiil  to  contain  a  mes.saue 
from  the  President  wherein  he  transmits  a 
document  pursuant  to  .section  ■102(di(l)  of  the 
Tiade  Ait  of  1974  t Jackson-Vanik  Amend- 
ment), with  respect  to  the  continuation  of  a 
waiver  of  application  of  suljseclion.s  la)  and 
(b)  of  .section  402  of  the  Act  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  Also  liansmitled  is.  a 
cop.v  of  Presidential  Determination  No.  92 
29,  dated  June  2,  1992,  entitled  •Determina- 
tion Under  Section  402(d)(1)  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974,  as  .Amended -Continuation  of  Waiver 
Authority." 

With  Kieat  respect.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

DONNAI.II  K.  Antikhson. 
Clf^k    Hr>if<f  t}l  Ui'prrxcnlativr.^ 
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CONTINUATION  OF  WAIVKR  OF  AP 
PLICATION  OF  PORTIONS  OF 
TRADK  ACT  OF  1971  WITH  RI',- 
SPKCT  TO  PKOPLK  S  HKPUBLIC 
OF  CHINA  MKSSAGK  FROM  THK 
PRKSIDKNT  OF  THK  UNITKD 
STATKS  (H.   DOC.  NO.   102  339) 

The     SPKAKP:R     pro     tempore     (Mr. 
MazzulI)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 


lovviiiti  nii-.-.s.iu<;  frotti  tl,.'  I'irsuicnt  of 
the  United  States;  win.  h  w.ts  read  and. 
together  with  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers, without  objection,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  am!  .Means  ,uid  or- 
deied  tij  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  State.'i: 

1  hereby  transmit  a  document  re- 
tiired  to  in  section  ■l()2id)(l)  of  the 
rr.uie  Act  of  1971  ,i.->  .imcmicd.  19 
U.S.C.  2432(d)(1)  Cthc  Ait"),  with  re- 
spect to  the  continuation  of  a  waiver  of 
application  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  102  of  the  Act  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  The  document  in- 
cludes my  reasons  for  determining  that 
continuation  of  the  waiver  currently  in 
effect  for  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  will  substantially  promote  the 
objectives  of  section  102.  and  my  deter- 
mination to  that  effect. 

Documents  concerning  the  extension 
of  the  authority  to  waive  subsections 
(a I  and  (b)  of  section  102  of  the  Act,  in- 
i  hiding  a  determination  with  respect 
to  other  countries  and  the  reasons 
therefor,  are  transmitted  separately. 

Gkokgk  Bush. 
TiiK  WniTK  H'lcsK    linic  2.  1992. 
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.Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  Hou.se  Resolution  471  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rks.  474 

/{I'sohrd.  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may,  pur- 
suant to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII,  declare  the 
House  re.solved  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Slate  of  the  Union  for 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  .5006i  to  au 
thorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1993  for 
military  functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, to  prescribe  military  personnel  levels 
foi-  fiscal  year  199;i,  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 
The  fii-st  reading  of  the  bill  shall  l)e  dis- 
pensed with.  All  points  of  order  ai?ainst  con- 
sideiation  of  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply 
wilh  section  302(f)  of  the  ConRiessional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  are  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  the  amendments  made  in  order  by  this 
resolution  and  which  shall  not  exceed  one 
hour  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  bill 
shall  be  considered  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  rec- 
ommended Ijy  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  now  printed  in  the  bill.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute shall  be  considered  as  read.  All  points 
of  order  against  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  failure  to 
comply  with  clause  7  of  rule  XVI,  clause  5(a) 
of  rule  XXI,  and  section  ;«)2(f)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  are  waived.  No 
amendment  to  the  committee  amendment  in 


t.iu-  r.atuie  ol  a  .~u!j.-lit lite  shall  Ijc  in  oiiiei 
except  the  amendments  printed  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  accompanying 
this  resolution  and  amendments  en  bloc  de- 
scribed in  this  resolution.  Pro  forma  amend- 
ment's for  the  purpose  of  debate  may  be  of- 
fered only  by  the  chairman  or  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  Unless  otherwise  specified  in  this 
resolution,  the  amendments  printed  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  shall  be 
considered  in  the  order  and  manner  specified 
in  the  report.  Unless  otherwise  specified  in 
the  report,  each  amendment  may  t)e  offered 
only  by  the  named  proponent  or  a  designee, 
shall  be  consideied  as  read  when  offered. 
shall  be  debatable  for  ten  minutes  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  proponent  and 
an  opponent,  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment, and  shall  not  be  subject  to  a  demand 
for  division  of  the  question  in  the  House  or 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  All  points  of 
order  against  amendments  printed  in  the  re- 
port are  waived.  If  more  than  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing amendments  relating  to  funding  lev- 
els for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  is 
adopted,  only  the  last  to  l)e  adopted  shall  be 
(  oiisidered  as  finally  adopted  and  reported  to 
the  House:  (1)  by  Hepresentalive  Dellums  of 
California;  (2)  by  Representative  Kyi  of  Ari- 
zona; (3)  by  Representative  Durldn  of  Illi- 
nois: and  (li  Repi-csentative  Aspin  of  Wiscon- 
sin or  Repie.sentative  Dickinson  of  Alabama. 
If  more  than  one  of  the  following  amend- 
ments relating  to  B-2  procurement  is  adopt- 
ed, only  the  last  to  be  adopted  shall  be  con 
sidercd  as  finally  adopted  and  reported  to 
the  House:  (1)  by  Representative  Andrews  of 
Maine;  and  (2)  Representative  Aspin  of  Wis- 
consin or  Representative  Dickinson  of  Ala- 
bama. At  any  time  after  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  the  Committee  on  Rules  may  file 
a  supplemental  report  for  the  purpose  ot 
printing  additional  amendments  relating  to 
economic  conversion  and  adjustments  in 
funding  levels.  Amendments  printed  in  the 
supplemental  report  shall  be  considered  as 
though  included  in  the  original  report  to  ac- 
company this  resolution  except  that  the  con- 
sideration of  any  amendments  relating  to 
economic  conversion:  (1 )  shall  be  in  order  not 
sooner  than  one  hour  after  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  an- 
nounces from  the  lloor  a  request  to  proceed 
thereto;  and  (2)  shall  begin  with  general  de- 
Ijate  on  that  subject  for  one  hour  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  memijer  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  It  shall  be  in  order  at 
any  time  for  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  or  his  designee  to  offer 
amendments  en  bloc  consisting  of  amend- 
ments printed  in  part  II  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  or  germane  modifica- 
tions thereof.  Amendments  en  bloc  shall  be 
considered  as  read  except  that  modltications 
shall  be  reported.  Amendments  en  bloc  shall 
be  debatable  for  twenty  minutes  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  l)y  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  or  their  respective  des- 
ignees, shall  not  l)e  subject  to  amendment, 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  a  demand  for  divi- 
sion of  the  question  in  the  House  or  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  All  points  of  order 
against  amendments  en  bloc  are  waived.  The 
original  proponent  of  an  amendment  in- 
cluded in  amendments  en  bloc  may  insert  a 
statement  in  the  Congre-ssional  Record  im- 
mediately before  the  disposition  of  the 
amendments  en  bloc.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  may  postpone  until 
a  time  during  further  consideration  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  a  request  for  a  re- 
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I  orded  vote  on  any  amendment  made  in 
order  by  this  resolution.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  may  reduce  to  not 
less  than  five  minutes  the  time  for  voting  by 
electronic  device  on  any  postponed  question 
that  immediately  follows  another  vote  by 
electronic  device  without  intervening  busi- 
ness, provided  that  the  time  for  voting  by 
electronic  device  on  the  fii'st  in  any  series  of 
questions  shall  tje  not  less  than  fifteen  min- 
utes. The  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  may  recognize  for  the  consideration  of 
an  amendment  printed  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  at  a  time  other  than  its 
prescribed  place  in  the  ordei',  but  not  sooner 
than  one  hour  after  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  announces 
from  the  floor  a  request  to  that  effect.  At 
the  conclusion  of  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  finally  adopted.  Any 
Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the 
house  on  any  amendment  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPKAKKR  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoij).  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Frost]  is  recognized  tor  1  hour, 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only.  I  yield  30  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  |Mr. 
SOI.OMO.N].  pending  which  I  yield  such 
time  as  I  may  consume.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  time  yielded  during  the  debate  on 
House  Resolution  474  is  yielded  for  the 
purpose  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  474 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
5006.  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1993. 

The  rule  waives  section  302(f)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  against  the 
consideration  of  the  bill.  Section  302(f) 
prohibits  the  consideration  of  measures 
which  would  cause  the  appropriate 
committee  spending  level  ceilings  to  be 
exceeded.  This  waiver  against  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  is  necessary  be- 
cause it  contains  a  provision  which 
provides  for  a  military  pay  incrcitse. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  474 
provides  for  1  hour  of  general  debate, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  The  rule  also  makes  in  order 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  now 
printed  in  the  bill,  as  original  text  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the  5- 
minute  rule,  provides  that  the  sub- 
stitute shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read,  and  waives  clause  7  of  rule 
XVI,  clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI.  and  sec- 
tion 302(f)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  against  the  substitute.  Clause  7  of 
rule  XVI  prohibits  the  consideration  of 
nongerinane  provisions  and  H.R.  5006. 
as  reported,  contains  provisions  relat- 
ing to  military  construction  which  are 
not  germane  to  the  bill  as  introduced. 
Clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI  prohibits  the  in- 
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<^lusion  of  appropriations  in  a  h'K'isla- 
tive  bill.  As  roported,  H.R.  5006  vvr 
ommends  several  land  exchanwi's  whirh 
constitute  direct  siiendinK  And,  fi- 
nally, as  in  the  introduced  hill,  the 
committ"e  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  contain.s  a  provision  pro- 
vidint,'  Cora  military  pay  increase,  thu.s 
necessitatinti:  the  waiver  of  .section 
302(f), 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  devi.sintj  the  lule  pro- 
vidint,'  for  the  consideration  of  the  fis- 
cal .year  1993  Defense  Department  au- 
thorization, the  Committee  on  Rules 
consiiiered  over  180  .imendments  which 
were  submitted  to  the  committee  for 
possible  inclusion  in  the  rule.  The  pro- 
posed rule  not  only  allows  the  House  to 
debate  all  of  the  major  policy  issues  as- 
sociated with  our  national  defense,  it 
also  allows  the  House  to  work  its  will 
on  a  number  of  amendments  which  deal 
with  a  variety  of  issues  relating'  to  the 
Department  of  Defense.  However,  the 
rule  provi<link'  for  the  consideration  of 
all  these  issues  is  necessaril.y  com- 
plicated and  I  would  like  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  explain  to  the  House  the 
procedure  recommended  by  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Only  those  amendments  printed  in 
the  report  accompanying'  House  Reso- 
lution '171.  as  well  as  certain  amend- 
ments en  bloc  and  pro  forma  amend- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  debate,  if  of- 
fered by  the  (-hairman  or  i-ankin>,'  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  will  lie  elik'ible  for 
consideration.  The  amendments  made 
in  order  in  the  repoi-t  are  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  order  and  manner  specified, 
and.  unless  otherwise  specified  in  the 
rule,  the  amendments  are  debatable  for 
10  minutes  each,  to  be  euually  divided 
and  controlled  by  a  proponent  and  op- 
ponent of  the  amendment.  The  rule 
also  provides  that  unless  otherwi.se 
specified,  amendments  may  be  offered 
onl.y  by  the  nannNl  proponent  or  a  des- 
ijjnee,  and  provides  that  the  amend- 
ments shall  be  considered  as  read  when 
offered,  shall  not  be  subject  to  a  de- 
mand for  a  division  in  the  House  or  in 
the  Comrtiiltce  of  the  Whole,  and 
waives  all  points  of  order  against  the 
amendments  printed  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Sjx'aker.  the  printed  report  con- 
tains two  printiUM  errors  that  I  would 
like  to  point  out.  The  Kopetski-Green 
amendntent  on  nuclear  testink'  will  be 
debated  for  60  minutes:  the  report  as 
filed  by  the  Rules  Committee  provides 
for  60  minutes  of  debate  though  the 
printed  report  .says  '^O  minutes,"  The 
printed  report  also  combines  into  one 
amendment  the  Durbin  SDI  lundint,' 
amendment  and  the  Andrews  H  2  pro- 
curement amendment.  The  report  as 
filed  by  the  committee  provides  for 
sep4irate  consideration  of  these  mat- 
ters, 

Mr,  Speaker,  because  a  number  of 
amendments  made  in  order  in  the  rule 
do  deal  with  major  policy  issues,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  has  structured  the 
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consideration  of  two  of  those  issues  in 
a  kini,'-of-the-hill  procedure.  The  rule 
provides  that,  duiinj;  the  consideration 
of  amendments  relatintf  to  the  st rale- 
trie  defense  initiative,  that  each  of  the 
four  amendments  elikMble  for  consider- 
ation shall  be  debated  for  30  minutes, 
with  the  time  to  be  ecjually  divided  .md 
controlled  by  the  named  proponent  and 
an  opponent.  Each  amendment  will  be 
debated  and  voted  on  and  the  last 
amendment  atfreert  to  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  finally  adopted  and  reported  to 
the  House.  Th«>  amendments  are  eligi- 
ble for  consideration  in  the  following' 
order:  First,  the  amendment  offered  by 
Ftepresentativc  Dki.i^hms:  second,  thi» 
amendment  offered  by  Representative 
Kyi,;  third,  the  amendment  offered  by 
Representative  DUKHIN:  and  fourth,  the 
amendmi>nt  offered  by  Representative 
Asi'iN  or  Representative  Dickinson. 

A  similar  procedure  is  i'ei(jmmen<led 
for  the  consitleration  of  two  amend 
ments  relatiuk,'  to  n  2  procurement 
Only  the  last  of  the  named  eligible 
amen<lments  adopted  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  finally  adopted  and  reported  to 
the  H(juse.  The  recommended  rule  pro- 
vides for  the  consideration  first  of  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  Represent- 
ative Andkkw.s  of  Maine,  which  shall  be 
debatable  for  10  minutes,  e(|ually  di- 
vided and  conn-oiled  liy  Representative 
Andkkws  and  a  Memljcr  opposed  there- 
to; and,  .second,  of  an  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  Representative  ASPIN  or 
Representative  Dickin.son.  to  be  debat- 
able for  40  minutes,  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  Representative  AsPiN  or 
DiCK'iN.soN  and  a  Member  opposed. 

The  rule  also  trrants  the  Committee 
on  Rules  the  authority  to  file  a  supple- 
mental report  which  will  include 
amendments  relating  to  economic  con- 
version and  add  backs  of  DOD  funds  to 
rellect  the  spending'  levels  envisioned 
in  the  fi.scal  year  1993  budget  resolu- 
tion. The  rule  provides  that  the  amend- 
ments printed  in  the  supplemental  re- 
port shall  be  considered  as  thouu'h  they 
had  been  printed  in  the  oiik'inal  report 
accompanying'  House  Resolution  171, 
However,  the  rule  does  provide  that 
any  amendmeni  relating  to  defense 
conversion  shall  not  be  considered 
until  I  hour  after  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  an- 
nounces a  request  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  those  amendments  and 
until  after  th-^  completion  of  k'cneral 
debate,  not  to  exceed  1  hour  on  that 
subject.  The  rule  provides  that  t,'eneral 
debate  on  the  issue  of  defense  conver- 
sion shall  he  e(|ually  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking' 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

The  rule  provides  for  the  consider- 
ation of  two  amendments  relatinjj  to 
defense  conversion,  both  which  shall  be 
debatable  for  10  minutes,  eijually  di- 
vided and  controlled.  The  first  amend- 
inent  will  be  offered  by  Chairman 
A.si'iN,    an<l    the    second,    a    substitute 
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amendment,    will    be    offered 
resentativc  Dickin.son. 

The  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1993  provided  that  $1  billion  of  Defense 
Department  money  shouhi  be  made 
available  for  defense  conversion  in  the 
postcold  war  world  to  promote  lontj- 
term  tjrowth  and  create  jobs.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  have  chaired  an  informal  task 
force  of  Democratic  members  who  have 
been  considerint?  this  issue  for  the  past 
several  months,  and  I  believe  we  have 
developed  a  packa«e.  in  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offei-ed  by  Chairman  Aspin, 
Majority  Leader  Gkpii.vhdt,  and  my- 
self, which  will  stimulate  economic 
growth  and  help  displaced  defense 
workers  and  military  personnel  by  re- 
diref'tinjf  the  pxpenditun»  of  funds 
which  were  orif^inally  intended  for  de- 
fense. 

The  fiscal  year  1993  budget  lesolution 
also  provides  for  %i  billion  more  in  De- 
partment of  Defense  spcndink'  than 
what  is  contained  in  the  H.R.  5006  as 
reported.  The  rule  makes  in  order  two 
amendments,  which  will  be  printed  in 
the  supplemental  report,  dealintj  with 
additions  of  all  or  portions  of  that  $3 
billion  and  how  tho.se  funds  will  be  al- 
located within  the  Department.  The 
first  amendment  will  be  offered  by 
Repi-e.sentative  DiCKlN.soN  and  shall  be 
debatable  for  10  minutes,  to  be  eijually 
divided  and  controlled,  and  a  sub- 
stitute amendment,  to  be  offered  b.y 
Chairman  A.spin  and  which  shall  be  de- 
batiiblo  for  20  minutes,  also  to  be 
e(|ually  divided  and  controlled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  al.so  provides 
that  it  shall  be  in  order  at  any  time  for 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  or  his  desik'nee,  to 
offer-  aniendments  en  bloc  consisting'  of 
amendments  printed  in  part  II  of  the 
report  accompanying'  Hou.se  Resolution 
•171  or  k'ermane  modifications  of  those 
amendments.  The  en  bloc  amendments 
shall  be  debatable  for  20  minutes,  to  ho 
equally  divi<led  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  rankintr  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, or  their  dosi«nei>s.  shall  not  be 
subject  to  amendment,  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  a  demand  for  a  division  of 
the  question  in  the  House  or  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  In  addition. 
Mr.  Speaker,  all  points  of  order  against 
the  amendments  en  bloc  are  waived  by 
the  I'ule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  each  of  the 
amendments  eli^'ible  for  en  bloc  consid- 
eration was  authored  by  individual 
Membei-s  of  the  House,  House  Resolu- 
tion 171  provides  that  the  original  pro- 
ponent of  an  amendment  included  in 
the  en  bloc  amendments  may  insert  a 
statement  in  the  Conchk.s.sionai, 
Rkcokd  immediately  before  the  dis- 
position of  the  amendments  en  bloc. 

In  order  to  expedite  the  consider- 
ation of  this  lenuthy  and  complicated 
process  in  the  House.  House  Resolution 
474  provides  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  may  postpone 


,1  i-equest  for  a  i-ci ordcd  voir.  \n\v> 
may  be  i-educcd  to  h  minutes  the  t  iinc 
for  votintr  on  amendments  after  the 
first  15-i-ninutc  vnti  m  ,i  >.  i k  .s  of  votes, 
and  rtiay  rcco^^rii/r  lur  lon.sKicrat ion  of 
.iiiirnilin.-ii!.--  nut  of  the  ordfi  in  whu  h 
1  hey  ar-c  printed  in  the  t-epoi  t  .u  >  (nr. 
p.uiyink'  this  rule,  but  only  .itii-i  1 
hour's  notification  by  the  chairman  nt 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  pro- 
vides that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment. 
the  Committee  shall  rise  .md  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with,  mh  h  .ttncnd- 
ments  as  may  have  been  .ui"pt«.i  The 
rule  provides  that  any  Mrnil'ii  may  lic 
n-iand  a  separ-ate  vote  in  i  h.-  Hiiu.-^c  im 
any  amendment  adopted  m  \\v  t'Dtn- 
mittce  of  the  Whole  to  the  Inll  or  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute.  The  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordeied  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to 
final  passat,'e  without  intervening'  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recomtnii 
with  or  without  instructions, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  recommended  to 
the  House  a  bill  which  makes  impor- 
tant choices  about  our  defense  budk'ct. 
as  we  enter  the  postcold  war  world. 
These  choices  are  based  on  the  com- 
mittee's view  of  the  force  for  the  future 
and  its  as.sessments  of  real  threats  to 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  now 
and  into  the  future.  The  rule  rec- 
oi-nmendcd  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
will  allow  tile  House  to  fully  air  the 
rnajor-  policy  issues  in  this  major  de- 
bate. Mr.  Speaker.  I  urue  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  171  in  order-  that  the 
House  may  bet,'in  its  work  on  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  fiscal  year  1993. 
D  13;}0 
Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the 
k'entleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Fkost)  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  And  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  fair  spiritedncss  of  our  colleaM:ues, 
the  n^entloman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
A.sPiNi  and  his  ranking  metTibei-,  the 
k'entleman  from  Alabama  (Mi-.  Dickin- 
son], on  the  Committee  on  ,\rmcd 
Services. 

In  the  Rules  Committee,  on  the  net?o- 
tiations  for  this  i-ule  over  the  last  2 
da.ys,  I  found  these  two  gentlemen  and 
their  staffs  willing  and  really  able  to 
work  with  each  other  and  with  all 
members  to  deal  with  the  major  issues 
that  surround  this  complex  piece  of 
legislation.  This  is  not  to  say.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  what  we  have  before  us 
is  a  perfect  rule.  I  personally  cannot 
support  the  rule,  because  we  <  ould  not 
reach  ak'reement  on  some  important 
Kepublican  amendments  that  we  would 
like   to   have   seen   considered   on    the 

floor. 

In  particular.  Mr.  Speaker,  Contrress- 
man   Hopkins'  amendment   concerning 


in'rsiilennal  authoniy  so  rcvn-w  ami 
prohibit  foreik'n  takeovers  of  U.S.  firms 
if  such  takeovers  mit,'ht  cause  a  diver- 
sion of  siMisitive  defense  technology  to 
loifiun  interests  should  have  been 
iiKuif  m  Older.  When  it  (  omes  to  a  itiat- 
t.T  of  national  .sti  uiity,  Mr.  .Speaker, 
.IS  it  docs  in  so  niany  mertiers  and  ac- 
quisitions involvmi^  defense  firms,  a 
inocess  of  review  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  a  process  like  this  one  sup- 
ported by  Conk'ressnian  Hopki.ns.  is  ab- 
solutely essential. 

D  i:-HO 
Ml  ,  Spo.ik.T.  that  is  w-hy  I  think  this 
amcndiiunt  is  so  important.  Hut.  under 
tliis   rule,    thi-   anicndmcnt    of  the  tren- 
tlrinan    tioni    Kcntuiky    |Mi.    Hopki.n.s] 
will    not    111-   aiiow.Ml    lo   he   offered    be- 
cause   the    l)(>moci-at    majority    would 
not  allow  It    to  be  offered  here  on  the 
floor  today.  Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
we  are  seeking'  balance  in  approaching 
iiiajoi-  issues.    !   do   not    think   the  rule 
serves     th.it      t;oal     Ijy     allowing'     the 
amendnioiit  of  the  k'entleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Ml     1)1  HHIN]  on  the  issue  of  fund- 
int^  SDI     \Vr  alicady  have  the  amend- 
nii-ni   oi  I  lie  L:oiit  i.-nian  from  California 
|Mr.   Dhi.i.iMs).  the  amendment  of  the 
^^cntlci-nan  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyi,],  and 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services'  po- 
sition concerning'  SDI   made   in   order. 
To  add  a  fourth  amendment  is  not  only 
a  waste  of  the  Members'  time,  it  also 
contributes  less  balance  and  less  fair- 
ness to  what  is  already  an  unfair  rule, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  farther  away  we  tjet 
from  open  rules,  the  more  we  find  these 
types    of    arbitrary    procedures.    Cer- 
tainly we  have   to  be  concerned  with 
the  amount  of  time  consumed   for  de- 
bate on  bills  like  this,  but  we  must  al- 
ways be  concerned  about  fairness  first. 
At   this   point,    Mr.    Speaker,    I   just 
want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  bill 
itself.  As  my  colleaMTues  know,  we  still 
need    a    slrouk'    national    defense.    We 
need  to  be  certain   that  this  bill   will 
provide  that  kind  of  defense. 

Yes.  the  old  Soviet  Union  is  no  more, 
the  Berlin  Wall  has  fallen,  and  I  say, 
•Thank  God  for  that.  "  Hut  let  us  not 
forf^et  that  there  are  still  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  arined  nuclear  warheads  based 
in  the  unstable  retjion  that  once  was 
known  as  the  Soviet  Union.  We  cannot 
say  with  certainty  that  a  new  thi-eat 
will  not  arise  from  that  quarter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  be  aware  of 
new,  and  perhaps  more  unpredictable, 
threats  that  mipht  arise  from  the 
many  terrorist  re^'imcs  which  exist  in 
the  world  today.  In  an  awe  when  so 
many  such  rei^imes  seem  capable  of  de- 
v<>lopin«  missiles  and  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  preservintj  a  strong^  na- 
tional defense  is  the  only  wise  course, 
and  that  is  what  we  .tre  sent  here  to  do. 
That  is  why  the  I'l-esidcnt  is  so 
stron^'ly  opposed  to  this  bill  as  it  was 
reported  by  th(>  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.    He    had   already   cut   the   de- 


tense  authorization  foi  fiscal  year  1993 
by  ST  billion  below  the  amount  he  could 
have  asked  for  under  the  Bud^ret  Kn- 
forcement  Act  when  he  submitted  his 
defense  spendintr  request  earlier  this 
year.  Here  we  are,  however,  cuttinR  an- 
other $3  billion  off  of  that,  even  if  w-e 
adopt  a  so-called  arni-luK  k  amendment 
later. 

To  lop  it  all  off,  .Mr.  Speaker,  arc  we 
really  certain  that  what  we  have  cut 
will  t^o  toward  reducing  the  deficit  as 
the  present  law  reciuires?  Or  will  it  just 
end  up  as  pork  barrel  spending'  some- 
where else'? 

Having  said  all  this.  1  have  to  .say  m 
closing,  even  though  I  will  vote  no  on 
this  rule.  Republican  Members  are  free 
to  vote  their  conscience  on  the  rule.  It 
is  not  perfect.  It  could  be  better.  But  it 
could  also  be  worse. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  my  col- 
league^^.  'Use  your  own  judgment." 

Ml-.  Speakc!-.  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  fi-om  Ken- 
tucky [.Mr.  Hopkins),  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  .^rnied  Services. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
take,  if  I  may.  just  a  second  to  extend 
my  appreciation  to  the  ranking  mem- 
ber on  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon], for  the  effort  that  he  makes  on 
our  behalf  time  and  time  again.  So 
often  we  do  not  win.  but  it  (-ertainly  is 
not  because  of  the  efforts  of  my  friend, 
and  I  wanted  to  extend  to  him  my  per- 
sonal appreciation  for  his  attitude  over 
the  last  14  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  normally  1  do  not  speak 
on  the  floor.  I  usually  sit  back  here  on 
red-neck  row  and  leave  all  the  talking 
to  my  colleagues  who.  in  my  opinion, 
at  least  some  of  them,  have  perfected 
the  very  fine  art  of  never  having  to 
bi-eathe  in.  But  today.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  inake  a  statement  on  a  national 
security  issue,  the  gravity  of  which,  in 
my  view,  may  far  exceed  any  other 
issue  discussed  during  the  entire  de- 
bate foi-  the  next  3  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  I  at- 
tended a  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  Policy  Sub- 
committee. I  went  down  there  totally 
unprejudiced,  just  to  listen  to  two  in- 
telligent men  representing  two  re- 
spected companies  argue  about  why 
one  had  won  a  bid  over  a  company  over 
the  other  one.  That  was  my  entree.  It 
was  very  much  like  listening  to  two 
companies  decide  why  one  company 
had  outbid  another  one  on  a  McDon- 
alds  restaurant,  if  my  colleagues  will. 
But  this  issue  is  much  more  serious 
than  a  McDonald's  restaurant. 

I  was  unprejudiced,  Mr.  Speaker, 
until  during  that  meeting  I  took  the 
time  to  read  the  classified  intelligence 
report  that  was  made  available,  and  I 
am  convinced  after  reading  that  report 
that  t  htjre  is  a  theft  taking  place  in  our 
country,  and  it  is  being  done  in  the 
name   of   transatlantic   arms   coopera- 
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t,ion  in  tuitherance  of  the  global  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  of  couree  talkin»f 
about  the  PYench  company  Thomson- 
CSF's  purchase  of  LTVs  missile  divi- 
sion in  Texas.  This  is  being  done  in 
concert  with  the  U.S.  Carlyle  Group's 
purchase  of  LTVs  aircraft  division,  a 
major  subcontractor  for  the  B-2  and 
the  C-17.  This  is  just  not  another  for- 
eign company  purchasing  part  of  our 
industrial  base. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker.  Thomson-CSF's 
parent  company.  Thomson  S.A..  is  100 
percent  owned  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment with  deep  pockets  of  the  French 
treasury  to  go  along  with  it.  and  the 
Carlyle  Group  can  tell  us  about  those 
deep  pockets  because  50  percent.  $55 
million,  of  their  cash  for  the  purchase 
of  the  LTV  aircraft  division  is  coming 
from  a  French  Government-controlled 
bank. 

Second,  LTV  is  not  just  another 
aerospace  company  It  makes  some  of 
the  most  sophisticated  missile  systems 
in  the  world.  Nearly  10  percent  of  its 
business  is  in  what  we  call  black  pro- 
grams, programs  not  even  mentioned 
in  this  bill  because  they  are  too  highly 
classified.  Seventy  percent  of  LTVs 
business  is  what  is  classified  as 
Comsec.  or  communication  security, 
another  highly  classified,  compart- 
mented  category. 

Third,  as  part  of  the  routine  review 
of  such  a  sale,  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  reviewed  the  purchase  of 
Thomson-CSF  of  LTVs  missile  divi- 
sion. This  report  is  classified.  But  let 
me  tell  my  colleagues  what  a  news  ar- 
ticle in  Defense  Week  says  about  this 
sale.  The  article  indicated  that  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency  has  con- 
cluded there  is  a  100-percent  chance  of 
U.S.  technology  being  diverted  to  un- 
authorized parties  in  Europe's  largest 
electronics  firms.  In  other  words,  there 
is  no  chance  that  security  would  not  be 
compromised. 

I  might  add  that  the  DIA  has  re- 
viewed approximately  200  similar  cases 
and  never,  never  has  it  rated  the  secu 
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ranking  member  atu 
the  full  commmittee. 

I  have  got  to  say  this.  Mr.  Speaker: 
This  thing  is  beginning  to  smell.  1 
think  it  smells  like  a  20-year-old 
slaughterhouse  personally,  and  I  think 
it  needs  a  whole  lot  more  investiga 
tion.  I  have  already  called  the  senior 
member  on  the  Investigations  Sub- 
committee and  asked  for  an  investiga- 
tion into  this  matter.  I  hope  that  is 
what  happens.  I  do  not  care  really  to 
join  the  two  Senatoi-s  on  the  other  side 
who  have  put  in  a  bill  to  block  this 
sale.  That  was  not  my  intention.  But  I 
do  think  that  more  investigation  is 
necessary  because  the  French  have  a 
very  poor  habit  of  •sell  now  and  ask 
questions  later."  They  developed  the 
Exocet  missile  that  killed  37  sailors 
not  too  very  long  ago,  and  I  wonder 
how  those  37  families  would  feel  if  they 
knew  about  this  deal  being  swept 
along. 

I  remember  when  they  would  not 
even  let  us  fly  over  France  when  we 
were  after  Qadhafi.  They  would  not 
even  let  us  fly  over  their  country. 

'i'es.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  deal  needs  to 
be  investigated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  make  a  statement  on 
a  national  security  issue  the  gravity  ot  which 
may  far  exceed  any  other  issue  discussed 
during  the  entire  debate  o(  our  defense  au- 
thorization bill.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  attended  a 
heanng  ol  the  Policy  Subcommitlee  and  a 
heanng  of  the  Investigations  Subcommittee. 

I  attended  unpreiudiced  until  I  read  an  intel- 
ligence agency  report.  I  thought  I  was  going  to 
hear  two  intelligent  people — McDonalds 

I  am  convinced  there  is  a  theft  taking  place 
in  America.  It  Is  being  done  in  the  name  ot 
transatlantic  arms  cooperation  and  furtherance 
of  the  global  economy. 

I  am,  of  course,  talking  about  the  French 
company.  Thomson-CSFs.  purchase  of  LTVs 
missiles  division,  m  Texas.  This  is  being  done 
in  concert  with  the  US  Carlye  Group's  pur- 
chase ol  LTVs  aircraft  division,  a  major  sub- 
contractor for  the  B-2  and  C-17. 

This  IS  just   not  another  foreign  company 
purchasing  part  of  our  industrial  base. 
First,     Thomson-CSFs     parent     company, 
rity   and    technology    loss   potential    of     Thomson   SA   is    100-percent   owned   by   the 
such  a  purchase  by  a  foreign  company 
as  high  as  100  percent. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  do  I  bring  this 
issue  before  my  colleagues  today?  I  do 
so  because  we  are  talking  about  very 
big  stakes.  I  had  proposed  an  amend- 
ment which  was  very  mild.  All  it  sug- 
gested was  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense be  given  a  chair  at  the  table  so 
that  he  would  have  to  sign  off  on  secu 


French  Government— with  the  deep  pockets  of 
the  French  treasury  to  go  along  with  it.  The 


let  me  teii  yuu  what  a  news  article  in  Defense 
Week  says  about  this  sale  The  article  indi- 
cates that  DIA  has  concluded  "there  is  a  100^ 
percent  chance  U  S  technology  would  be  di- 
verted to  unauthorized  parties  m  Europe  s 
largest  electronirs  firm  '  in  other  words— no 
chance  that  security  would  not  be  com- 
promised 

I  might  add  that  DIA  has  reviewed  approxi- 
mately 200  other  similar  cases  and  never. 
never  has  it  rated  the  security  and  technology 
loss  potential  of  such  a  purchase  by  a  foreign 
company  as  high  as  lOO  percent 

So.  why  do  I  bnng  this  issue  before  you 
today''  I  do  so  tiecause  we  are  talking  about 
big  stakes  here,  I  had  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Rules  Committee  regarding  this 
sale.  It  was  not  a  killer  amendment  like  the 
one  that  has  tDeen  tiled  in  the  other  body  by 
two  senators  that  would  block  this  sale  My 
amendment  would  have  simply  required  that 
the  President  have  the  Secretary  ot  Defense 
certify  that  sales  such  as  this  type  would  not 
result  in  the  loss  ol  highly  classified  informa- 
tion to  foreign  governments  Well,  the  Rules 
Committee  for  some  unknown  reason  chose  to 
exclude  my  amendment  from  consideration 
and  at  the  same  time,  I  might  add.  that  an- 
other amendment  proposed  by  a  member  ol 
the  Rules  Commitlee  related  to  this  sale  was 
accepted. 

The  Thomson-CSF-LTV  buy  is  atxiut  one 
issue  and  one  issue  only  U  S  national  secu- 
rity. It  IS  not  about,  as  some  would  portray, 
openness  ol  U  S  markets  and  global  eco- 
nomic cooperation 

Thomson-CSF  is  simply  an  extension  of  the 
French  Government,  The  question  is  whether 
or  not  It  IS  in  the  U  S.  national  security  inter- 
ests to  have  foreign  governments,  even  friend 
ly  foreign  governments,  m  the  position  ol  buy- 
ing critical  portions  ol  the  US.  defense  indus- 
trial base.  If  this  purchase  is  allowed  to  go 
through,  with  the  condition  our  defense  indus- 
trial base  IS  m,  we  might  just  as  well  put  up 
a  for  sale  sign  in  all  of  the  foreign  capitals  of 
the  world. 

So  where  are  we  today"?  There  is  a  process 
underway  that  some  ot  you  are  no  doubt  fa- 
miliar with  that  IS  governed  by  the  Exon-Flono 
amendment  of  1988  It  is  run  by  the  Treasury 
Department  under  a  process  called  CFIUS 
[the  Committee  on  Foreign  Investment  in  the 
United  States]  with  participation  bv  the  other 
concerned     departments     ol     the     executive 


highly  classilied 


Carlyle  Group  can  tell  you  about  those  deep     bfa"ch.  The  Congress  has  no  role    By  July  5 


pockets  because  50  percent,  355  million,  of 
their  cash  for  the  purchase  of  the  LTV  aircraft 
division  IS  coming  from  a  French  Government- 
controlled  bank. 

Second,  LTV  is  not  just  another  aerospace 
company.  If  makes  some  of  the  most  sophisti- 
cated missile  systems  in  the  world.  Nearly  io 


Treasury  will  either  approve  this  sale  or  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  that  the  sale  not  be 
approved  on  the  basis  of  the  risk  to  national 
security. 

That  all  sounds  very  straightfonward  except 
lor  two  things: 
First,  since  1988,  as  I  mentioned  the  United 


rity  transfer  of  technology  that  might     percent  o(  its  business  is  in  what  are  called     States  has  had  the  opportunity  to  review  ap- 

,_  ....        Ki„„i.  .  proximately  700  previous  cases    In  only  one 

case  did  they  disapprove  the  foreign  acquisi- 
tion 

Second,  the  lawyers  are  at  work  i  have  no 
doubt  that  some  arcane  special  security  ar- 
rangements will  be  devised  that  will  give  the 
appearance  that  classified  information  will  not 
be  compromised  it  the  sale  goes  through  To 
say  that  through  some  voting  trust  or  security 
clearance   arrangement   that   we   cm   prevent 


compromise  our  interests,  and,  if  he 
does  that,  that  would  be  fine.  It  does 
not  kill  the  sale.  That  is  all  it  asked 
for. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  thrown  out  by 

the  Rules  Committee  in  the  late  hours 

of  that  committee  meeting  yesterday. 

It   had  already   been   approved   by   the 


black  programs — programs  not  even  men- 
tioned in  this  bill  because  they  are  too  highly 
classified.  Seventy  percent  ot  LTVs  business 
IS  what  IS  classified  as  Comsec.  or  commu- 
nications security,  another  highly  classified, 
compartmented  category. 

Third,  as  part  ol  the  routine  review  of  such 
a  sale,  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  re- 
viewed the  purchase  of  Thomson-CSF  of  LTV 
missiles  division.  This  report  is  classified  but 


the 
20- 

m- 


'he  transler   ol  sophisticated, 
technology  is  clearly  naive 

In  suniniary.  Mr  Speaker.  I  strenuously  ob 
ject  to  the  discriminatory  treatment  my  amend- 
ment received  from  the  Rules  Committee  and 
the  inethods  of  the  parties  involved  in  this  pur- 
chase This  IS  not  a  closed  issue  A  major  loss 
ot  US.  technology  is  involved,  and  ultimately 
our  own  national  security  interests 

This  acquisition  by  Thomson  CSF  and 
Carlyle  Group  is  beginning  to  smell  like  a 
year-old  slaughterhouse 

The  case  needs  more  investigation  and 
tend  to  do  my  part  to  ensure  that  that  hap- 
pens. 

The  French  Government  has  a  history  of 
selling  now,  and  asking  questions  later.  Thirty- 
seven  of  our  sailors  were  killed  in  1987  when 
a  French-built  Exocet  missile  was  fired  oft  an 
Iraqi  tighter  aircraft  into  the  U  S  S  Stdik  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  How  would  the  families  of  the  37 
dead  sailors  leel  it  they  knew. 

The  French  Government  also  has  a  way  ot 
pursuing  foreign  policy  interests  contrary  to 
our  own  The  one  case  that  comes  imme- 
diately to  mind  IS  the  French  refusal  to  let  our 
aircraft  lly  through  French  airspace  when  we 
were  retaliating  against  Qadhati  tor  his  terror- 
ist acts 

As  ranking  member.  I'm  asking  for  an  inves- 
tigation, 

I  yield  back  the  balance  ol  my  time 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purposes  of  debate  only.  I  .yield  4'i! 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Eaki.y]. 

.Mi-,  early.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  a  few  weeks 
back  this  House  voted  not  to  take 
down  the  budget  firewalls  and  let  us 
transfer  from  defense  to  domestic  pro- 
grams. That  vote  happened  because  the 
minority  party  voted,  unanimously,  in 
opposition  to  allowing  us  to  transfer 
from  defense  to  other  domestir:  pro- 
grams. 

This  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  contains  $38.4 
billion  that  is  billion,  with  a  "b"  for 
research  and  development  for  new 
weapons.  Despite  the  cold  war  being 
over,  this  is  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. Yet,  for  all  of  the  NIH  [the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health]  which  deal 
with  every  disease  that  affects  the 
American  people  and  affects  all  the 
people  of  this  world,  we  spend  less  than 
SIO  billion.  That  is  less  than  $10  billion. 
But.  tiecause  the  Rules  Committee  can- 
not allow  us  to  transfer,  this  rule  is 
going  to  allow  us  to  spend  $38.4  billion 
foi'  DOl)  research  and  development. 

Yet  in  this  country.  4  million  Ameri- 
cans are  afflicted  with  .Mzheimer's  dis- 
ease. That  is  4  million  .Americans,  and 
it  costs  this  country  SiK)  liillion  for 
treatment  and  care  of  Americans  af- 
fected with  Alzheimer's.  Yet  in  NIH  wc 
spend  less  than  S200  million.  $198  mil- 
lion for  research  on  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease. 

This  bill  spends  $38.4  billion  on  re- 
search and  development  for  new  weap- 


dii.'-,  .-Xsthma.  in  this  lountry.  affects  12 
iiullinij  (XMipic  It  Ks  t  lie  major  cause  of 
.^ihoiil  ali.'-i'iitriisin  And  I  repeat,  we 
spend  .SIO  milhnii  iii  the  Nation, il  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  lor  a.sthma. 

In  cancer.  Mr.  Speaker.  .'jOO.OOii  jucple 
die  annually  of  cancer.  If  we  were  to 
spend  a  little  more  money  for  early  di- 
aifnosis  and  early  treatment  of  cancer, 
we  could  -save  100.000  more  Americans 
each  year.  Yet  this  bill  does  not  allow 
us  to  do  that. 

.Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  spends  $38.4  bil- 
lion lor  lesearch  on  new  weapons.  Yet 
we  cannot  develop  weapons  that  will 
fight  these  other  things. 

Let  us  look  .11  AIDS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
.-\II)S  .tf'fr'cts  10  million  people  world- 
v.uli  ,  l''urt.v  million  people  are  going  to 
have  HIV  in  this  world  by  the  year  2000. 
In  the  United  States,  between  1987  and 
1!'H!».  20  percent  of  the  people  with  AIDS 
wi'ie  hi'tween  the  ages  of  20  and  29.  Yet 
we  lannot  spend  over  $10  billion  in  all 
of  NIH  to  address  research  and  develop- 
ment of  drugs  and  products  that  will 
treat  these  diseases. 

We  cannot  spend  more  money  for  a 
proton  beam  iasei-  that  will  zap  cancer. 
We  have  demagogues  in  this  House  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisles.  We  tell  the 
women  that  we  are  going  to  address 
breast  cancer,  but  the  budget  is  not 
going  to  let  us  increase  the  budget  for 
NIH.  If  we  are  going  to  increase  the 
money  for  breast  cancer,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  take  it  out  of  diabetes  or 
AIDS  or  Alzheimer's.  That  is  wrong. 
Mr.  Speakei'. 

The  .American  people  are  upset.  Do 
we  know  why  they  are  upset'?  Because 
we  do  not  hear  them.  We  listen,  but  we 
do  not  hear.  How  can  we  spend  more, 
more,  and  more  money  on  defense  and 
not  address  the  health  problems  of  this 
country'? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  country  67 
newborns  die  every  day  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  rank  20th  internation- 
ally in  the  whole  world  in  infant  death 
mortalit.y.  Yet  we  will  spend  no  money 
to  educate  the  low-income  woman.  The 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natch- 
KH]  is  going  to  mark  up  his  bill,  and  he 
is  going  to  have  all  the  Members  in 
this  Chatnber  say  to  him.  "Give  us 
more  for  cancer,  give  us  more  for  edu- 
cation." and  then  we  tie  his  hands.  We 
tie  his  hands  liecause  the  Budget  Act  is 
not  going  to  let  us  do  it. 

Yet  in  this  bill  we  are  going  to  spend 
$:58.4  billion  for  research  and  develop- 
ment on  weapons.  I  sa.v,  we  do  not 
know  what  we  are  doing. 

Tuberculosis,  a  disease  that  is  re- 
appearing in  this  country,  affects  one- 
third  of  the  worlds  population,  with  10 
million  new  cases  each  year.  Tuliei- 
culosis  has  emerged  as  a  major  epi- 
demic in  the  United  States,  with  one 
major  difference:  It  is  now  drug  resist- 
ant. There  is  no  effective  treatment 
and  no  preventive  vaccine.  Yet  our 
total  research  provides  onl.v  $5.2  mil- 
lion, and  in  this  bill   because  we  will 
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not  take  down  the  firewalls  and  reduce 
defense,  we  cannot  do  anything  about 
it.  We  are  going  to  spend  $38.4  billion 
for  new  weapons  to  hurt  more  people. 

That  IS  just  bad  judgment,  Mr. 
Speaker 

Mr.  SOLO.MON  Mt  Spca'Kcr.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Martin],  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  MARTIN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleaMue  and  neighbor  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  this  imperfect  rule.  I  will  reserve  my 
decision  on  how  I  will  vote  on  what 
will  indeed  be  an  imperfect  bill  to 
many  of  us. 

I  will  just  lake  2  minutes  to  vent 
some  of  my  frustrations,  as  we  are  here 
on  the  floor  for  the  eighth  consecutive 
year  with  a  budget  that  calls  for  a  real 
cut  in  our  Nation's  defense.  I  do  not 
sa.v  that  is  at  all  wrong,  but  people  do 
not  seem  to  acknowledge  that  this  is 
indeed  the  eighth  year  of  real  cuts  in 
defense. 

My  frustration  comes  from  the  fact 
that  I  hear  people  who  otherwise  ap- 
pear educated  and  otherwise  appear  ra- 
tional say  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  cut 
defense  in  order  to  balance  the  budget. 
Vov  whatever  difference  it  makes,  for 
the  benefit  of  any  who  might  listen.  I 
want  to  point  out  that  if  we  did  awa.v 
with  every  vestige  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  or  our  military:  if  we  laid 
off  every  single  person  in  uniform,  if 
we  sunk  every  ship,  if  we  crashed  ever.v 
plane,  if  we  burned  every  base,  if  we 
broke  every  alliance  we  have  anywhere 
in  the  world  and  fired  all  the  civilian 
emplo.vees.  it  would  still  require  some 
other  things  like  making  sure  that  our 
veterans  and  the  folks  who  retired 
from  the  service  never  got  their  bene- 
fits in  order  to  try  to  balance  the  budg- 
et. And  that  is  just  the  start  of  what  it 
would  take  and  it  .still  wouldn't  begin 
to  balance  the  budget.  It  fascinates  me 
that  people  can  still  think  that  the 
onl.v  thing  we  have  to  do  is  cut  defense 
to  balance  the  budget. 

The  second  frustration  I  want  to 
speak  about  for  just  a  second  is  this: 
Perhaps  I  live  in  a  different  world  from 
most  other  people,  and  perhaps  that 
comes  from  some  of  the  publications 
that  I  read,  but  I  find  that  there  are 
those  people  who  are  satisfied  because 
the  Iron  Curtain  has  come  down  and 
the  Soviet  Union  has  crumbled,  they 
believe  that  never  again  will  we  fire 
another  round  in  anger,  that  never 
again  are  we  going  to  need  those  sol- 
diers, sailors,  airmen,  or  marines,  or 
any  of  their  equipment.  That  we  could 
cancel  all  the  procurement  contracts, 
that  we  do  not  have  to  worry  about  fu- 
ture weapons  because  for  once  the 
world  is  at  peace  and  will  remain  so.  at 
least  according  to  that  school  of 
thought. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  25,000  nu- 
clear-tipped   weapons    kicking    around 
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sdiiu'wheri?  in  I  In;  olil  Sovift  Union, 
and  yet.  the  attitude  is  that  people  feol 
we  do  not  neod  to  worry  about  it.  They 
say.  "Don't  worry  about  Yu^'oslavia. 
don"t  worr.v  about  Qadhafi.  don't  woriw 
about  Saddam  Hussein,  "  and  so  forth. 

But  thpre  will  conip  a  tinif  when  we 
will  need  these  yountr  men  and  women 
and  their  preparedness. 

Now  that  I  have  vented  my  trust  ra- 
tions, it  is  now  time  to  >,'et  prepared  to 
debate  the  amendments  that  will  ptM- 
haps  make  the  l)ill  better. 

Mr.  GORnON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purpose  of  debate  only,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  distiniiuished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  IMr.  TkakicantI. 

D  UOO 

Mr.  TRAF-'ICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yiehiinK. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened  earol'ully  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  and 
atiree  with  him  on  everythin>;.  save  for 
one  small  minor  detail.  He  sa.ys  wo  lis- 
ten, but  we  do  not  heai'.  The;  only  thini; 
I  disat^ree  with  is  that  I  think  Con^i'fss 
does  not  even  listen.  Nor  do  they  see. 
hear,  or  taki^  thi>  time  to  read  what  the 
hell  is  tjoint^  on  out  thei'e. 

We  ai'e  wori'ied  about  a  new  world 
order:  we  had  better  start  concernint,' 
ourselves  with  a  new  American  order. 
We  keep  talkintr  about  bullets;  we  hail 
better  start  talkin^r  about  bullet  train- 
intj.  We  keep  l)uildink'  bombs;  we  had 
better  stai't.  ereatinu  jobs.  We  keep  pro- 
motint,'  bankruptcy;  and  I  ilo  not  see 
too  much  profit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  k'oiny  to  support 
the  lule.  and,  with  many  of  these 
amendments,  if  the.y  are  approved,  1 
will  support  the  bill.  But  without  some 
of  these  burden-sharint;  amendments 
and  othei'  issues,  I  will  not. 

The  American  ix>ople  are  tellinu  Con- 
tfress  loud  and  cleai',  and  now  they  are 
starting?  to  show  you  on  the  <'venin« 
news  with  tlames  and  riots,  that  th(\v 
are  tire<l  of  pa.vin^  for  the  defense  of 
Kurope,  .Japan,  and  German.y.  and  they 
are  tired  of  the  son^  and  dance  that  It 
is  reall.v  America's  national  security 
over  there. 

P^olks.  we  could  send  a  couple  intel- 
lifefencc  offic'ci-s  to  tell  us  what  is  Rotni; 
on.  The  Heilin  Wall  is  a  danm  speed 
t)ump.  The  U.S.S.R.  is  now  the  C.l.S. 
The  Iroti  Curtain  is  a  screen  dooi-.  Com- 
munists are  now  entrepreneurs.  Kvery- 
bod.y  could  see  it.  except  CouKress. 

Let  us  now  look  at  our  priorities  and 
look  at  them  carefully.  I  think  the 
committee,  takintj  care  of  national  se- 
curity interests,  has  done  a  trood  job. 
and  with  many  of  the.se  amen<lments 
the  Committee  on  Rules  put  in  order, 
it  will  bi;  a  better  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  amendments 
that  was  not  approved  on  m.v  side  b.y 
me  would  have  stopped  these  other 
countries  from  subsidizing^  these  for- 
eik'n  bids.  I  think  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  the  committee  made  a  bad 
move  with  that.  But  they  have  at  least 


allowed  my  amendment  that  calls  foi' 
some  action  on  fiaudulent  labels  in- 
volvin>^  these  national  security  Buy 
American  i.ssues. 

Mr.  Speakei'.  down  in  Florence.  KY.  a 
company  by  the  name  of  Mazak,  a 
wholly  owned  .Japanese  subsidiary,  had 
a  contrat^t  with  Mt^Clellan  Air  Force 
Base  for  specifically  delineated  na- 
tional security  items,  supposed  to  be 
made  in  Americ;i,  and  they  said  they 
were  makintf  them  in  America. 

Then  one  u'ood  patriot,  a  foimer  ma- 
line.  brought  in  the  invoices  showinu' 
they  were  made  in  Japan. 

I  a«ree  with  the  jjentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Hdl'KIN.s].  I  atrree  with  the 
gentleman  fiom  Ma.ssachusetts  |Mr. 
Haki.yI.  I  think  Con^'iess  had  better 
start  looking  at  the  economic  wars  and 
prolilems  m  America  and  fornel  about 
all  of  this  so-called  nnlitary  war  activ- 
ity all  over  the  world.  1  do  not  think  it 
is  as  bad  as  it  is. 

Mr.  SiM^aker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Committee  on  Rules  for  letting  an 
awful  lot  of  Members  brinu'  their  ideas 
to  this  bill.  I  would  hope  that  the  de- 
fense subcommittee  chaii'men  will  lotjk 
at  the  subsidy  amendment  I  had  t  hat 
the  Committee  on  Rules  did  not  allow 
and  see  if  we  could  work  something  <nit 
in  settinfj  it  in  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  finally  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  committee  if  they  would  inves- 
t.ijjate  that  matter  with  Ma/ak  down 
there  in  Florence.  K\.  I  am  asking  the 
k'entleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
MAVKOtii.K.sj  to  Rive  us  that  helping 
hand.  l)<;cause  the  people  in  Cincinnati 
are  sick  and  tired  with  it.  tht?  people  in 
Florence.  KY.  are  sic^k  and  tired  with 
it.  an<l  I  know  the  k'entleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts  [Mr.  Mavkohi.ksI  can 
address  himself  to  it  with  a  hearing'. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
yieldintf  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  |Mr.  Hkki-ky).  let  me  say 
I  am  jfottintf  tired  of  Members  standing 
on  this  floor  criticizinK  the  2  million 
youiit,'  men  and  women  that  serve  in 
our  military.  Those  aie  honorable  jobs, 
the.v  are  real  jobs,  and  they  are  a  heck 
of  a  lot  more  necessary  than  our  jobs 
here  in  this  Convfress. 

Mr.  HKFLHY.  Mr.  Speakei,  1  say 
amen  to  the  statement  just  made 
th<>re 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  small  di.sadvanlaijed 
business  program  will  be  reauthorizeil 
111  this  bill.  I  tried  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  would  fix  the  problem  that 
this  paiticular  pro^,'l•am  had. 

The  program  is  not  all  l>ad.  The  pro- 
M:ram  does  a  lot.  of  i,'ood  and  has  gotten 
a  lot  of  small  disadvantaged  business 
people  involved  in  the  process.  liut 
there  aie  some  problems  with  it.  This 
was  the  opportunity  to  fix  those  prob- 
lems and  to  make  it  work  better. 

First,  the  Defense  Department  seems 
to  have  tried  to  stack  the  construction 
catetfory  with  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  the  set-asides. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Investitrations 
heard      testimony      about       the      con- 


sequences of  this  DOD  policy.  From 
1987  to  1991  the  constru(-tion  industry 
netted  between  1.6  percent  and  6.8  per- 
cent of  all  DOD  busine.ss.  Durintr  this 
time  period  the  construction  percent- 
atce  of  1.207  set-asides  ranged  from  19 
percent  to  98.8  percent. 

DOD  seems  to  have  made  a  conscious 
policy  decision  to  use  the  construction 
industry  to  stack  up  their  require- 
ments for  the  set-asides,  and  this  is 
creatinjf  problems  both  for  the  minor- 
ity small  disadvantatfed  businesses  and 
the  majority. 

Sei'ond.  DOD  has  taken  the  easy  wa.v 
out.  Rather  than  allow  small  disadvan- 
liured  businesses  acce.ss  to  all  areas  of 
I)t)I)  work,  such  as  procurement  and 
R&D.  the  rentajjon  has  made  an  effort 
to  stack  these  set-asides  in  the  con- 
struction market. 

Section  1207  was  intended  to  help  mi- 
norit.y-owned  firms  break  into  the  mar- 
ket. By  crammin^f  the  construction 
catetjory  with  set-asides,  how  does 
DOD  help  small  disatlvanta^ed  busi- 
nesses which  do  not  do  construction, 
but  do  R&D  oi'  procui'ement  work  or 
somethinK  else'.' 

Mr.  SiJii-aker.  this  program  is  not 
helping'  those  it  was  intended  to  help, 
and  it  is  hurtini,'  man.v  small  business 
people  who  want  to  participate  in  the 
process. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  this  rule, 
my  amendment  that  1  would  have  of- 
fered today  would  have  helped  solve 
this  problem.  The  problem  now  will  re- 
main, and  both  the  construction  con- 
tractors and  small  disadvantajjed  busi- 
nesses will  continue  to  suffer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  could  have  fixed  the 
problem,  but.  as  is  usual  in  tryintj  to 
suppress  amendments  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  we  have  hurt  small  busi- 
ness, both  minority  and  majority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urne  defeat  of  this 
ruli'. 

Mr  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purposes  of  debate  onl.y,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Mavkoui.k.s]. 

Mr.  MAVROULi;s  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  tjentleman  for  yieldin.i,'. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  respond  if  I  ma.v 
to  Mr.  Hot'KiN.s'  remarks.  First,  let  me 
sa.v  that  I  was  disturbed  when  1  learned 
that  Mr.  Hopkins'  amendment  had  not 
been  made  in  order.  This  amendment 
was  jointly  crafted  by  Mr.  HoF'KiNS  and 
myself,  and  had  m.y  full  suppoi't. 
Frankly,  I  thoujjht  it  was  the  very 
least  we  could  do.  The  amendment  re- 
flects what  we  learned  in  our  hearing' 
last  month.  At  that  time,  it  became 
clear  that  the  process  for  reviewint? 
proposed  purchases  of  U.S.  defense 
firms  by  foreij:n  businesses  was  heavil.v 
run  by  lawyers  fascinated  by  proxy 
ak'roements  and  other  methods  of  insu- 
lating' the  board  of  directors.  Mr.  HoP- 
KlN.s  and  I  felt  the  dan^,'ers  of  tech- 
nolofry  leakatje  did  not  lie  with  the  di- 
rectors, few  of  whom  would  know  a 
technoloijy  secret  if  it  bit  them  in  the 


1 11  LSI  .  Our  I  utucrn  w.is  tliat  tlic  folk.-- 
who  know  something  about  how  secret.'- 
arc  stdlcn  nuuht  to  havi^  a  voice  in  this 
piiiifhs.  'I'lic  .iniciuimcnl  wmild  c.<.'-cii- 
1 1. illy  have  j;!V(Mi  cxpcrls  like  those  iii 
the  Dcrcii.sc  Iiitcllmi'tu'c  Auency  ami 
!hc  Under  Secretary  tbi'  Policy  a  uuar- 
.iiitcfd  im'hl  to  advise  the  Scci-etai-y  of 
Defense.  My  second  p(jint  is  thai  t  he 
Iiivestitiations  SutxoiTiniit  tee  lioe:^  not 
intend  to  let  this  matter  ilie  espe- 
cially since  this  anieminieiii  li.is  been 
cast  aside. 

As  soon  as  we  tret  oil  the  tloor.  I  in- 
tend to  sit  down  with  .Mr  Hiuki.ns  .tiid 
discuss  the  oryanization  tut  ,i  .--uli- 
committee  hcarintr  that  will  .i(iilies.< 
the  issues  raised  iii  hi>  amendment 
namely  how  mu(  h  oi  a  r(jle  the  best 
minds  on  national  security  issues  now 
have    and    should    have    in    this    review 

pi(M  e.-v 

Ml'  HOI'KIN.'^  y\\  Sp.-,tker.  will  tlir 
."'•tit  lerii.in  vielii'' 

M:  MAVKOL'l.KS.  I  yielil  to  t  tie  fell- 
'  '.•  'i.i  !i  111  iiri  Kentucky. 

Mi.  H(.)1'KINS.  .Mr.  Speakei-.  first  let 
me  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
rommittee  on  Investij^atlons  for  his  at- 
titude over  the  \ears.  and  certainly  in 
this  matter.  This  is  extremely  inipoi- 
tant.  I  am  deliirhieij  tn  know  that  we 
are  troint,'  to  have  an  invest  i^rat  ion. 

The  prolileni  now  lies  with  CFITl'S. 
because  they  are  now  into  their  inves- 
tigation. They  haye  extendeii  the  :U1 
da.ys  now.  herau.^e  they  weic  i  on- 
cerned.  into  another  l.-i  days.  1  siniply 
do  not  want  th.it  to  lapse  and  let  this 
tro  by  while  we  are  preparintr  to  have 
investigations.  So  I  hope  the  k'en- 
tleman  from  Ma.ssachusetts  [Mr.  Mav- 
KuiiLES]  will  join  me  in  askintr  whom- 
ever we  have  to  ask  to  halt  this  thintr 
from  tfointr  throut,'h  until  we  have  com- 
pleted oui-  investigation 
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Ml  .sol.OMoN  Mi  .Spe.ikei.  iniuhi  I 
just,  tell  the  two  ^:entle'men  IVom  Mas- 
sachusetts ami  Kentucky  that  they 
have  I'aised  such  serious  questions  hei-e 
today  that  I  thmk  it  would  be  a  food 
idea  for  them  to  .t.-k  liiianmioiis  con- 
sent, when  we  ^o  to  llic  bill  m  a  few 
minutes,  to  make  that  amendment  in 
ortler.  I  cannot  see  where  anybofiy 
would  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
ijentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Wkluon]. 

Mr.  WF.i.DoN  Mi  .Spr.ikt  r.  1  thank 
the  ■:eiii  li  iiMii  f(,)r  yielding  time  to  me. 

I  1  i^e  in  opposition  to  the  rule,  but  1 
want  to  thank  our  lankmu'-  member'  for 
his  support  in  my  attempt  to  offer 
what  I  think  would  have  been  one  of 
the  most  iniiioii.int  amendments  to 
this  very  inipniiani  pnei  c  dt  le),'isla- 
t  ion.  As  a  member  ot  the  loniniittee 
who  worked  on  this  lull,  I  think  it  is 
basically  a  trood  bill,  althoutrh  there 
are  some  thing's  that  we  can  do  to  im- 
prove it  even  further. 

One  of  the  lai't^est  tjrowth  areas,  as 
we  cut  defense,  is  that  dealing  with 
l.ist  sealift. 


.AiiitmL:  up  ia>t  year's  autiiorizat  ion 
with  th.is  years  authorization,  wi'  will 
be  spt.'ndmtr  S:-i.l  billion  over  the  next 
several  years  on  last  sealift  to  buihi 
new  shijis  to  deal  wirli  the  problems  we 
saw  durum  Desert  Stoi'in  in  movintj  our 
troops  ami  our  ( artro  to  t  lie  .Middle 
Fast . 

Current  law  allows  l.'i  pei'c  ent  of  the 
dollar's  appropriated  and  authorized  tor 
fast  sealift  to  be  used  to  purchase  for- 
eitrn  vessels  that  can  be  overhauled  in 
this  country;  1,'j  pei'cent  of  $3.1  inilion 
is  S'l.'iO  million.  When  we  have  shipyards 
m  this  (ountry  that  ai'c  currently  suf- 
ferintJ  because  of  a  lack  of  woi'k.  when 
we  have  ships  that  we  could  be  huyinu; 
here  doniest  i(  ally,  we  .ire  troiiie  to 
allow  1.5  perrent  ol  th.U  S3.1  billion  to 
go  out  ot  the  I  ountry.  It  is  absolutely 
out  lai^eous. 

The  aniendnient  th.U  I  was  urom^'  to 
offer,  along  with  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mi'.  Taylor]  would  have 
zeroed  that  down  and  would  have 
forced  all  of  that  money  to  tie  spent  in 
American  shipyards.  There  are  ai'gu- 
ments  that  would  have  been  given  that 
this  was  necessary  to  keep  our  indus- 
tri.i!  base  moving.  That  is  hogwash. 

The  Navy  has  had  2  .vears  to  move  on 
our  fast  sealift  program,  and  th(>y  have 
not  done  a  blessed  thing.  That  is  wliy 
the  ni(.)ney  is  not  yet  ofiligated. 

That  amendment  would  have  all(.)wed 
us  to  spend  the  money  right  here  at 
home,  employing  ..\merican  workers. 

The  companies  tliat  are  lohliymg 
most  aggressively  to  kill  the  amend- 
ment th.tt  I  wanted  to  offer  on  the 
lloor-  today  were  those  companies  that 
seek  to  sell  theii'  ships  to  America.  As 
a  matter'  of  faet.  the  East  Asiatic  Co.. 
whi<  h  has  been  making  contacts  to 
.Members  and  committee  staff  to  help 
kill  my  amendment,  seeks  to  sell  five 
r-hips  to  our  Navy.  I  have  been  told  the 
value  of  these  ships  m  the  world  mar- 
ket i>-  Sf)  million  to  SIO  million. 

Because  these  foreign  companies  are 
dr'ooling  at  the  prospect  of  .selling  their 
surjjlus  ships  to  America,  they  expect 
to  get  betwcf^n  $30  million  and  $40  mil- 
lion foi'  these  vessels.  Let  me  assui'e. 
the  Navy  will  be  watching  every  move 
that  thev  niak<-  m  response  t<j  this  \b 
pei'ccnt . 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  send  a  strong 
signal  and  oppose  this  rule  because  of 
our  in.ibility  to  offer  this  very  impor'- 
tant  Buy  American  amendment. 

Mr.  GORr.)ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  .Massaihu- 
set  ts  (Mr.  Fka.n'K]. 

Mr.  FR.^NK  <.)f  Massachusetts.  .Mi. 
.Speaker.  I  hope  we  will  build  <«i  the 
work  t  h.ti  has  tiee-n  done  by  t  lie  com- 
mittei-  and  make  some  fur'ther  reduc- 
tions. 

One  ai'gunient  has  lieen  that  it  would 
be  impi'udent  to  reduce  Ijcrause  this 
will  still  be  a  dangerous  world.  Of 
cour'se.  it  will  be.  There  are  still  people 
who   run  countries  who  In   a  r-ational 


SI  heme  of  things  would  not  even  lie  al- 
lowed to  drive  cars.  We  ought  to  be 
very  clear  what  the  debate  is  about. 

No  one  is  here  debating  whether  or 
not  .\merica  ought  to  remain  by  a  very 
lonsiderablc  margin  the  strongest  Na- 
tion in  the  world.  Nothing  being  pre- 
pensed would  come  remotely  close  to 
cutting  the  ver-y  substantial  margin  by 
which  .^mer'ica  is  the  strongest  Nation 
ir.  t  lie  world. 

The  question  is.  r-ather,  given  the  col- 
lapse militarily  of  our  major  enemy 
over  these  past  years,  are  we  not  able 
to  make  some  r'eductions'^ 

I  also  want  to  say  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  that  he  and 
I  must  be  listening  to  different  debates, 
although  I  could  not  see  any  eai'- 
phones.  becau.se  he  said  he  was  tir-ed  of 
Members  criticizing  the  militar'.y.  I 
have  heard  no  one  criticize  the  mili- 
tary, particularly  the  young  people  in 
IT  It  IS  not  criticism  of  young  people 
to  say  that  the  job  has  been  done  so 
well  that  we  need  to  put  less  people  in 
a  particular  pla^  e  That  is  simply  not 
part  of  any  Men, her  s  ai'gument. 

We  are  not  saying  that  these  people 
ai'e  doing  a  poor  job.  only  that  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  for  us  to  keep  them 
there. 

I  have  to  say  in  particular,  I  have 
been  impressed  with  one  of  the  most 
interesting  intellectual  feats  of  acro- 
batics I  have  seen  in  a  very  long  time. 
For  most  of  the  1980's.  I  heard  my  con- 
ser'vative  friends  talk  about  how  the 
more  the  Government  spent,  the  weak- 
er society  would  be  economically.  Re- 
ducing Government  spending  was  a  pr-e- 
condition  to  economic  stimulation  and 
growth.  But  it  turns  out  they  forgot  to 
tell  us  that  none  of  that  reasoning  had 
applic'd  to  militai-y  spending,  because 
many  of  those  who  most  ardently 
argue  that  any  Government  spending  is 
a  detraction  from  the  total  sum  of  our 
economic  prosperit,y  now  have  found  in 
Government  spending  for  the  military 
virtues  of  economic  stimulation  here- 
tofore unimagincd. 

In  fait,  more  .American  money  is 
spent  ovei'seas  through  the  military 
itudget  than  in.  I  believe,  all  the  r-est  of 
our  budget  combined.  We  spend  far 
more  over-seas  in  the  militai-y  budget 
than  in  foreign  aid. 

There  is  one  diffei'ence.  With  the 
militar-y  budget  we  only  spend  the 
money  overseas  in  rich  countries.  We 
do  not  do  with  it  to  help  stimulate  the 
economies  of  those  m  need.  We  spend 
tens  of  billions  of  doli.irs  to  aid  the 
economy  of  such  beleaguered  nations 
as  England.  .Japan.  Italy.  and 
Germany 

This  IS  the  kind  of  spending  we  ar'e 
talking  about  r-educing.  W'e  are  talking 
about  stimulating  the  .American  econ- 
omy h\  reducing  money  we  no  longer 
need  because  we  have  so  successfully 
met  a  major  threat.  We  are  talking 
about  continuing  to  be  by  far  the 
strongest   Nation  in  the  world,  and  we 
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are  lalkint?  about.  biiiiM'int,'  money 
home  that  v/v  now  speml  ovfiseas  in 
rich  nations  so  that  wo  tan  in  fact  ►jot 
somo  of  the  bi^npfit  from  it  ci^jht  here. 

Mr.  SOLOMON  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pre- 
vious spcakci  always  likos  to  stand  up 
and  talk  al)out  acrobatics.  I  fiuess  he  is 
too  .yount^  to  remember  World  War  II 
and  how  prepared  we  were.  He  cer- 
tainly is  too  yountr  to  remember  what 
happened  in  the  Korean  war  when  our 
soldiers  and  marines  did  not  even  have 
radios  that  worked,  did  not  have  mor- 
tars that  had  sijrhts,  and  their  men 
were  not  even  trained  with  live  ammu- 
nition. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
trentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Fkank] 

Mr.  FH.WK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  1  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yieldintr  time  to  me. 

He  is  wrontj.  because  nothin>j  in  any 
amendment  bein^r  proposed  toda.v 
would  put  our  troops  remotely  in  that 
dej^ree  n\'  unpreparedness.  not  re- 
motely 

Mr.  SOi.()M(JN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  cer- 
tainly disagree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Goooi.inc.)  was  de- 
nied the  I'ijjht  to  offer  amendments 
toda.v.  He  is  the  senioi'  ranking'  Repub- 
lican on  the  committee  of  jurisdiction 
on  retraininj,'  our  military  p»>rsonnel 
that  are  troin^  to  be  laid  off  to  the  tune 
of  500,000  men  and  women  over  the  next 
3  or  4  years:  they  are  Roint?  to  be  put 
out  on  the  streets  because  of  the  cuts 
that  are  heintr  made  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  and  30 
seconds  to  the  ^,'entleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [.\lr.  CIooni.iNdl. 

Mr.  OOODMNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Yesterday  1  went  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  with  three  very  cost  effective, 
timel.v.  and  constructive  proposals  and 
requested  that  they  be  made  in  order 
so  that  I  could  offer  them  as  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Defense  Author- 
ization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1993. 

However,  my  three  amendments  were 
not  made  in  order. 

1  am  concerned  about  the  commit- 
tee's decision  because  my  amendments 
were  introduced  as  letrislation  many 
weeks  aKO,  made  available  for  all  Mem- 
bers to  review,  unlike  the  proposed 
conveision  amendments  that  I  suppose 
we  are  k'oint,'  to  see  eithei'  today  or  to- 
morrow. Nobody  has  seen  them  yet,  as 
far  as  1  know. 

I  have  major  concerns  about  the  fol- 
lowinjj  issues;  I  presented  my  amend- 
ments with  the  hope  that  a  construc- 
tive and  positive  bipartisan  approach 
would  be  taken  to  include  all  or  some 
of  my  ideas  as  part  of  the  conversion 
amendments  to  this  year's  Defense  au- 
thorization. My  first  amendment  would 
have  provided  a  new  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  FiConomic  Adjust- 
ment to  direct   the  Government's  con- 


version ciiori.  l(u.'<  .-X.^sLsLini  .^cc-^ 
retary  would  be  tjiven  three  directois 
to  deal  with  the  problems  affecting 
communities,  businesses.  an<l  dis- 
located workers. 

My  first  amendment  would  have  also 
changed  elijribilit.v  requirements  in  the 
existing'  -Job  Trainin^j  Partnership  Act 
to  help  hif,'hly  skilled  defense  workers 
who  would  not  be  eligible  at  the 
present  time. 

My  next  two  amendments  contained 
part  of  the  ori^^inal  amendment.  .As  the 
ranking?  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Kducation  and  Labor  and  the  Rep- 
resentative of  the  19th  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  I  am  concerned  about  a 
conversion  amendment  that  utilizes 
moneys  for  new  educational  projframs 
and  which  raises  the  possibilit.y  of 
chanvres  in  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  without  prior  hearings  oi'  no- 
tification to  minority  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Kdu<:ation  and  Laboi-.  I 
am  coni;erned  for  the  more  than  .50.0(K) 
constituents  of  mine  who  may  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  defense  reductions. 

I  would  ask  whether  this  convei'sion 
packat^e  that  was  developed  and  writ- 
ten in  the  11th  hour  will  fit  the  hill  of 
what  is  needed  for  companies,  workers, 
and  families  in  my  district. 

I  have  stated  in  the  past  there  is  no 
peace  dividend  for  workers  who  are 
lianded  a  pink  slip  as  the  result  of  de- 
fense reductions.  I  have  serious  con- 
cerns that  the  conversion  letfislation 
proposed  b.y  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  will  build  new  bureauci-acies 
and  larger  Government  aK^encies  to  do 
the  things  that  we  can  already  <io  with 
existintr  Government  entities. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  serious  reserva- 
tions about  the  rule  that  makes  in 
order  two  conversion  amendments  that 
we  have  not  seen.  After  all,  we  will  be 
spending  at  least  SI  billion,  and  many 
Members  have  no  idea  where  the 
money  will  go  or  what  the  plan  will  en- 
compass, how  it  will  impact  commu- 
nit.v  businesses  and  workers,  and  if  any 
opportunities  will  present  themselves 
at  all  because  of  those  conversion 
ideas. 

In  the  area  of  providing  assistance  to 
dislocated  workers  losing  jobs  through 
reductions  in  defense  spending,  the  ma- 
jorit.v  bill,  as  1  understand  it.  will  pro- 
vide $100  million  in  fiscal  year  1993  for 
the  establishment  of  a  program  to  pro- 
vide adjustment  assistance  and  job 
training  to  defense-related  dislocated 
workers.  While  we  yet  have  to  see  the 
final  language,  we  underst.{ind  that  the 
program  will  be  a  streamlined  version 
of  the  dislocated  worker  program  au- 
thorized under  the  .Job  Training  Part- 
nership Airt,  liut  under  this  package  it 
would  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  The  administration 
has  indicated  that  we  already  have 
many  dollars  available  for  this  kind  of 
thing. 


I  am  not  angry  that  my  amendments 
were  not  made  in  order  by  this  rule. 
However.  I  am  disturbed  that  we  will 
consider  amendments  regarding  edu- 
cation. JTPA.  and  other  programs 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Kducation  and  Labor  which  were 
drafted  by  members  of  other  commit- 
tees. We  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
see  exactly  what  it  is  the.y  are  doing. 

I  am  concerned  also  that  all  the 
amendments  that  I  heard,  each  from 
the  administration,  would  somehow  or 
other  take  Si  billion  from  existing 
JTPA  funds.  We  do  not  have  enough 
money  now  to  help  people,  other  than 
10  percent  that  are  eligible,  and  if  we 
tr.v  to  take  money  then  we  are  going  to 
take  care  of  even  less  than  10  percent 
of  those  who  are  presentl.v  eligible 
from  .JTPA.  We  have  to  think  about 
this  and  give  the  Committee  on  Kdu- 
cation and  Labor  an  opportunity  to  see 
it  and  diseuss  it  and  perhaps  help  to 
perfect  ii 

Mr.  GOKlXJ.N.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  two  and  a 
half  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Or- 
egon (Mr.  AuCOIN], 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  will  be  the  last  of 
18  defense  authoi'ization  bills  I  will 
vote  on  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Within  that  perspec- 
tive. I  see  a  disturbing  trend  that  I 
want  to  call  attention  to,  and  to  warn 
the  House  about. 

I  have  seen  the  ability  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Commit.tee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  the  membership  and  staff,  in- 
crease dramatically  over  the  years  I 
have  served  here.  I  have  seen  the  proc- 
ess open  up  admirably  and  become 
more  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
American  public.  Working  within  this 
process,  I  have  been  able  to  work,  my- 
self, in  the  cause  of  advancing  peace 
and  national  security  in  a  way  that  has 
been  very  gratifying. 

However,  the  rule  before  us  reverses 
that  trend  towarii  incieasing  openness 
and  responsiveness.  No  longer  are  these 
rules  on  defense  bills  a  means  of  man- 
aging debate.  Increasingl.v.  they  have 
become,  in  part,  a  device  for  imposing 
the  will  of  the  few  on  the  many.  I  think 
that  is  dangerous. 

1  offered  an  amendment  to  shut  down 
the  production  of  tritium  for  weapons, 
and  to  reallocate  that  money  to  nu- 
clear radioactive  cleanup.  By  not  pro- 
ducing tritium  we  do  not  need,  we 
could  free  up  about  $30  billion  over  the 
next  20  years.  But  my  amendment 
threatened  some  jobs  in  the  districts  of 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  the  committee  denied  the  House 
the  right  to  debate  and  to  vote  on 
whether  to  spend  the  mone.y  for  trit- 
ium t  hat  we  do  not  need. 

Other  Members'  meritorious  amend- 
ments have  also  been  blocked  from 
consideration  by  the  House.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  fair.  I  do  not  think  this  is 


lesponsivi'.  1  dij  tiift  ihiiik  this  is  demo- 
cratic. 

Some  will  argue  that  it  is  expedient, 
that  it  gets  the  bill  through  in  less 
ome.  For  mv  p.itt.  I  would  lather  sec 
Congress  lie  iiL-'ht  th.tii  Nc  nuirk. 

Setting  that  aside,  tin-  expediency  ra- 
tionale scem.s  to  nie  to  he  lit  ^troyed  b.v 
the  way  it  is  iippluMt  .•-d  seh'ctivel.v.  as 
11  is  in  this  iiile  1!  w  want  to  save 
time,  then  wliv  does  the  Mile  piovide 
for  lengthy  debate  uii  reiiuiuiaiit  i  oni^ 
mittee  amendments  on  .SDI  and  H  2'  Ii 
we  pass  the  .SDI  <  ut  or  tin-  M  2  c  ut.  it 
will  be  clear  that  tlie  Hou.-e  wants  to 
cut  those  programs,  so  whv  lioes  the 
rule  then  permit  us  to  ciebate  and  vote 
on  reversinuT  the  euts  we  then  will  have 
made? 

Why  does  the  rule  permit  us  to  de- 
ti.ite  and  vote  on  reversing  the  cuts  we 
will  have  then  just  made,  if  the  inter- 
est is  in  saving  time'.'  Ohviouslv.  then. 
it  is  because  the  lominittee  is  williriiJ 
to  let  the  House  take  lime  to  have  a 
second  rh.ttn  »■  to  protect  the  Commit- 
tee's position  It  is  not  a  s.uinus  of 
time. 

■■'or  the  s.ike  1. 1  the  House  in  the 
years  to  conie.  1  hope  this  rule  is  the 
all-time  low  in  rules  in  the  Committee 
(m  Armed  Services.  I  really  hope  that 
this  is  not  a  first  step  m  ,i  lonu  down- 
w.ird  slope  in  whi(  h  lumiainenlal 
.imendments  thai  ought  to  lie  debated. 
even  thougli  they  may  be  disagreed 
with  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  or 
other  committee,  arc  denied  oi.)i)oi- 
tunity  for  debate  .ind  vote  on  the  i"looi- 
(jf  the  House. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [.Mr.  Oxi.ky). 

Mr.  OXLKV.  Mi  .Speaker.  I  thank 
the  u'etitleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

.Ml  .Speaki'r.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
lull-  .md  the  1993  national  defense  au- 
t  hoiiz.it  ion  bill  and  to  commend  the 
(•halrman  .ir.ii  i.mkinr:  member  and  the 
Conmiittee  on  .-Xirned  Services  for  a  job 

Ui'il    done 

.MtlKJUgh  I  would  like  to  see  the  au- 
t  horiziition  go  somewhat  further  to  as- 
sure peace  through  strength  in  terms 
of  our  strategic  weapons  systems,  on 
balance  I  believe  the  hill  represents  an 
intelligent,  bipartisan  effort  While  the 
authorization  euts  approximately  S7 
billion  from  the  Pentagon's  request. 
the  reductions  ai'e.  for  the  iiujsI  part, 
judicious  and  consistent  wiili  the  re- 
duced threat  to  our  national  securit.y.  I 
believe  the  bill  responds  appi  npriately 
to  the  di-sappearaiii  e  (j1  i  h'  .Soviet 
menace. 

1  am  particularly  pleased  with  ptovi 
sions  of  the  authorization  dealing  with 
the  Army's  M  1  Abrams  main  battle 
tank.  The  bill  restates  the  Congress' 
support  t'<ir  the  pi'ogi-am  to  upgi'ade 
older  .\I  I's  to  i  !i.  M  1.^2  system  and 
includes  provisions  leiiuirini;  the  .Sec- 
retary to  release  tund.--  lor  the  upgrade 
to  the  Army  with:!  "(i  days  of  enact- 
ment. I  strongly  s  ippmi   this  effort  to 


end  Pentagon  foot -liragging  on  the  ret- 
rofit program,  and  1  believe  the  com- 
mittee exercised  great  foresight  by  in- 
cluding it. 

The  M  1  performed  superbly  m  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm,  and  the  A  2  rep- 
resents a  t-rem(.'ndous  leap  forward  in 
fighting  capability.  The  upgrade  pro- 
gram is  a  cost-efficient  way  to  modern- 
ize our  ground  forces  and  preserve 
.•\merica's  t.tnk  industrial  Ijase.  The 
upgrade  will  jjioniote  tank  sales  to  our 
moderate  allies,  while  sustaining 
American  jobs  in  defense  and  i-elaied 
industries. 

The  authorization  does  what  is  nec- 
essary to  defend  freedom  and  maintain 
our  Nation's  ability  to  produce  a  heavy 
forces  tank.  Again.  I  strongly  endorse 
those  pi'ovisions  I'egarding  our  tank 
fleet .  and  I  urge  niv  colleagues'  support 
for  the  hill. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  HttNTKH].  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
.Services, 

Mr.  HUNTHR.  .Mr,  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member  (d"  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  .Speaker,  let  me  raise  m.v  voice  in 
conjunct  ion  with  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  HoPKiNs]  in  protest  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules'  decision  not 
to  allow'  his  amendment  with  respect 
to  the  Thompson  LTV  sale.  I  want  to 
sa.v  simply  that  we  did  have  a  hearing 
on  this.  The  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  presided  over 
this,  and  with  respect  to  reports  that 
were  issueci  and  given  to  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
there  were  very  sei'ious  national  secu- 
rity implications  with  respect  to  this 
sale. 

Mr.  HiiPKl.NS  offered  a  very  reason- 
able .imendment.  It  is  an  amendment 
that  1  understand  is  supported  by  not 
only  the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  ASPIN].  but  also  the 
ranking  iriember,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickin.son].  and  that  is 
to  give  the  Secretary  of  Defense  a  seat 
at  the  table  in  any  decisions  about 
sales  or  transfers  with  respect  to  tin- 
military  technolog.v. 

For  those  Members  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  Thompson.  Thompson  is 
the  Fi-enrh  company  owned  largel.v  b.v 
the  Kieneh  Government  which  has  been 
known  to  sell  weapons  to  just  about 
anybod.v  who  has  the  cash  to  buy  them, 
I  might  say  that  that  reputation  and 
those  facts  have  been  borne  out  in  re- 
ports that  this  member  and  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  have  witnessed. 

The  membei-  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Fuo.sTl.  when  he  appeared  before  our 
committee,  said  that  he  was  interested 
in  jobs  in  Texas  and  wanted  to  appear 
on  behalf  of  the  people  who  need  jobs 
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with  respect  to  LTV's.  but  that  he 
would  leave  the  national  security  im- 
plications with  the  committee  and 
with  those  of  us  who  were  reviewing 
this  .sale. 

D  1430 

.^nd  It  is  absolutely  a  mistake  for  the 
Rules  Committee  to  arbitraril.v  pro- 
hibit the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(.Mr.  Hopkins]  from  offering  this  very 
important  amendment. 

.An  important  part  of  what  we  do  here 
ii;  this  bill  is  not  just  to  spend  money 
on  things  that  we  need  to  have  to  have 
a  strong  national  defense,  but  also  to 
see  to  it  that  we  have  a  policy  that 
keeps  important  defen.se  technology 
from  going  to  people  who  will  use  it  in 
battle,  perhaps  to  kill  American  men 
and  w'omen.  c 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  giving  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  SOLOMON  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  BitKTO.N]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  my  good  friend  from  New 
York  for  yielding  this  time. 

Mr.  .Speaker.  I  oppose  the  rule.  The 
reason  1  oppose  the  rule  is  because  for 
the  past  couple  of  years  I  have  been 
fighting  pork  and  wasteful  spending  in 
Government,  and  every  time  there  Is 
an  authorization  bill  or  an  appropria- 
tions bill  that  has  pork  in  it.  I  tr.v  to 
cut  it  out . 

We  found  out  last  week  that  there 
ai'e  some  pork  barrel  projects  in  this 
authorization  bill.  Unfortunately,  we 
got  the  bill  on  P'riday  and  found  out 
that  any  amendments  had  to  be  filed  2 
da.ys  before,  on  Wednesda.y.  We  got  the 
bill  on  Friday,  but  in  order  to  cut  out 
the  pork  I  had  to  be  psychic  and  know 
w^hat  was  in  the  bill,  because  I  had  to 
file  an  amendment  2  days  before. 

I  think  that  is  very  unfortunate.  We 
ought  to  have  the  opportunir.y  to  cut 
out  wasteful  spending  wherever  we  find 
it.  and  this  rule  precludes  that  possibil- 
ity. 

The  item  in  question  was  the  com- 
mittee recommended  $17. 5  million  be 
authorized  for  a  competitively  awarded 
uMant  for  an  astronomy-oriented 
si lence  observatory  to  be  located  in  a 
large  urban  school  district.  That  means 
in  an  url)an  area  somewhere  around  the 
country.  This  has  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  defense,  and  yet  it  is  in  a  de- 
fense authorization  bill. 

In  addition,  the  military  tells  us  that 
.\i)u  cannot  use  an.v  of  the  data  col- 
lected from  an  observatory  located  in  a 
city  because  the  data  is  too  distorted 
from  city  lights  and  pollution.  So  what 
we  want  to  do  is  spend  $17.5  million  for 
an  observatory  that  will  have  no  mili- 
tar.v  significance,  and  will  not  have 
any  scientific  significance  because  it  is 
going  to  be  located  in  an  area  where  it 
cannot  give  us  an.v  information  that  is 
usable.  It  is  a  totally  pork  barrel 
project  and  it  is  very  unfortunate.  Mr. 
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.S|)(MKi'i .  that  I  ht?  liulcs  Commit  li't> 
siiw  fit  to  preclude  the  p()ssil)ilit..v  of  us 
ev»<n  otfeiiim'  an  ameiidmetU  to  save 
the  taxpayers  of  this  countiy  Sll.^  mil- 
lion for  this  b()on(lot,'k'le. 

It  is  a  terrible  waste  of  money.  We 
should  not  be  dointr  it.  and  it  should 
not  be  in  this  bill  in  the  fii-st  place. 

I  thank  the  tjentleman  for  yielding'. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Ml.  Speaker.  I  yield 
m.vself  t  he  balance  of  our  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  some 
Members  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  say  that  this  defense  hill  anil 
these  cuts  do  not  affect  our  military 
personnel.  We  all  know  that  is  not 
true.  We  all  know  that  .500.000  yount,' 
m(!n  and  women  who  wiMe  promised  ca- 
reers in  the  militar.v  are  t?oin>;  to  be 
laid  off.  That  means  they  are  k'oinK  to 
no  ba(;k  into  the  private  sector  looking 
for  jobs. 

We  also  have  heard  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  from  the  k'Pntleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kkank).  that 
this  bill  only  affects  weapons  systems. 
Ladies  and  t^cntleman,  we  know  what, 
happened  in  the  Second  World  War.  and 
we  know  what  happened  in  the  Korean 
war. 

Does  anybody  remembci-  President 
Jimmy  Carter  an<l  what  he  tried  to  do 
in  a  sincere  effort  to  rescue  our  hos- 
tages from  Iran,  our  American  hos- 
tages? He  had  to  cannibalize  about  a 
dozen  helicopter  t,'unship8  just  to  k'et 
five  that  would  work.  But  they  failed 
too,  and  so  did  the  rescue  mi.ssion.  We 
are  never  MToins  to  leave  ourselves  in 
that  position  aK'ain.  We  are  never  «^oin^; 
to  ask  our  militai'.v  to  ^fo  into  combat 
a^ain  without  beinjc  properly  equipped. 
That,  is  wh.v  we  are  troin^r  to  enact  a  de- 
fense budt,'et  that  is  Koint?  to  be  ade- 
quate for  defendinK'  this  Nation. 

I  will  tell  the  Members  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  that  I  am  sointj  to  vote 
atrainst  the  rule.  They  are  free  to  vote 
however  they  want.  But  I  will  vote 
"no"  on  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  bat;k  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
m.yself  the  remainder  of  our  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  remind  my 
friend  from  New  York  that  there  arc 
100  amendments  that  were  made  in 
order  toda.v.  100  amendments  coverinj? 
all  facets  of  this  hill. 

I  would  also  remind  m.y  friend  fi'om 
New  York  that  there  will  not  be  .SOO.OOO 
people  who  will  be  released  from  the 
military.  Kvery  year  there  are  mem- 
bers of  the  militai'y  who  retire.  Every 
year  there  arc  members  of  the  military 
who  choose  im  • .  .  riij.si.  and  so  there 
will  not  be  .jUO.Udu  who  will  automati- 
cal l.y  be  cut  from  jobs.  There  are  troint? 
to  be  man.y  who  are  points  to  be  retlr- 
injj,  many  that  will  be  choosing:  to  go 
on  to  other  professions,  so  attrition 
will  take  care  of  mui'h  of  it. 

Mr.  Sp<Mk>!  1  have  no  further  re- 
quests tor  iinir  1  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time,  and  I  move  the  pre- 
vious question  on  the  resolution. 


The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPKAKKH  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
MAZZOi.n.  The  question  is  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  apix'ared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Sjx'aker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  trround  that  a 
(luorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPKAKKll  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  (|Uorum  is  not  present. 

The  SerM:oant.  at,  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Membei-s. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,   and    there   were    yeas  257.    nays 
136.  not  votinj;  41.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  1.521 
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Al»ii  iijnil>l<> 

K.spy 

VI.i/.zi>li 

AloxandiT 

KvanK 

Mi-C'andl'ss 

All-'n 

Ka.s..l| 

MiCloskey 

.Aiiilfi-son 

K.ulo 

MiCurdy 

Anilri-w.s  (MKi 

Klake 

MeDade 

AmlrrwsiTX) 

KiiKllilU 

MeDermoU 

Aiinun/io 

KoriKMl) 

M.Gialh 

Appli-ic.it>' 

K<>i<l(TN) 

Mellutth 

A.spln 

Kiank  (MA) 

M.Millen(MI)) 

Miiichus 

Kiosl 

MrNully 

H.iinaril 

GayiliiK 

M  fume 

H.it<'ni,in 

Gejil.ii.siin 

Millar  (CA) 

IVHi-nson 

Ui-phanll 

Mineta 

lii-nnt'it. 

Oiren 

Mink 

Drvlll 

Oihlxins 

M.«kley 

Hlllnikis 

Cllrkm.in 

Mollohan 

HUikw.-ll 

(j<>n/..ili-/. 

Montgomery 

Itlllry 

(lonlon 

Moody 

liovhlfi-t 

Orcen 

Moran 

ftunliir 

Uu.iilnl 

Morella 

Borskl 

Hill  (OHi 

.Morrison 

IlourhiT 

H.tmllton 

Mra/ek 

Hli'WHliT 

H.immtis»hniiill 

Murlha 

Hruoks 

ll.im.s 

.N.wle 

UrowdPi' 

HaUhir 

Naleher 

Urown 

Hayes  (11.1 

NeaKNC) 

Urucc 

Herlel 

Nowak 

llryanl 

Ho.iKlaiiil 

Oberslai 

llu:>Um;inlo 

lloehbiueikner 

OI)«:y 

llyion 

Horn 

Olln 

Call.Uian 

Horlon 

OrlU 

Campbell  (CO) 

Hoyer 

Orion 

C.-inlln 

Huckaby 

Owens  (NY) 

Carper 

Hutto 

Owens  ( UT) 

Can- 

.lacobs 

Ox  ley 

Chapman 

.Jefferson 

Pallone 

day 

.lenklns 

I'anetta 

Cli-mcnl 

.Johnson  (CD 

Parker 

Coleman  iTX) 

,Johniion  (SD) 

Pastor 

C()ll(n.s(II,» 

.JohnHton 

Patterson 

CollmsiMIl 

.Jones  (O A 1 

Payne  (N.J) 

Ctjndll 

.lonU 

Payne  (VA) 

Conyers 

Kanjorskl 

Peaw- 

CDopcr 

Kaplur 

I'elosi 

COBlOllO 

Kennedy 

Penny 

Cox  (It,) 

Kennelly 

Peterson  (Ft.) 

Coyne 

Klldee 

Peterson  (MN) 

Cramer 

Kleeika 

Piekett 

Darilen 

Koller 

Pickle 

IMvIs 

Kop<'ti>kl 

I'oshard 

ill-  Ih  Garai 

Kdslmayer 

Priie 

DcLauro 

I.aKal(-e 

(juillen 

l)ick)nson 

I-anejister 

Hahall 

Dirks 

I.anU)s 

KanKel 

Dlngell 

IjiRociu) 

Ravenel 

Dixon 

Laughlln 

Itay 

Donnelly 

Lehman  (Kl.) 

Ileed 

Dooley 

l.evin  (Ml) 

Richardson 

Doivan  IND) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Roe 

Downey 

LiplnskI 

Roemer 

Durljln 

Lloyd 

Rose 

Dwyer 

l-ong 

RofitcnkowskI 

Kckart 

Lowey  (NY) 

Rowland 

K/lwards  (CA) 

Luken 

Sabo 

Kdwarrts  (TX) 

Manlon 

Sanders 

Kngel 

Markey 

Sangmelster 

KnKDsh 

Matsul 

Sarpallus 

mitreluh 

Mavroules 

Sawyer 

.Siheuer 

HiAKK'l-^ 

L'n!«H"ld 

.Si  hiff 

StalllnKs 

Valentliii' 

.S,  hr»«'d»*t' 

St.irk 

Vander  .Jagt 

.S(  hunur 

Stenholm 

Vento 

Serr.ino 

St<ik>'s 

Visclosky 

Sharp 

Sludds 

Volkmer 

Shays 

Swetl 

W-'Iss 

SIkorskI 

Swia 

Wheal 

Sisisky 

Synar 

Whitten 

Sk.MWS 

Tallon 

Williams 

Skeen 

Tanner 

Wilson 

Skeliiin 

Tau/ln 

Wls<; 

Slatlery 

T.iyloriMSi 

Wolf 

SlauKhter 

ThiimaM  (GAi 

Wolp.' 

Smith  (Kl.) 

'I'homton 

Yates 

Smith  (lAi 

T..irlcelll 

Yalron 

Sol.ir/ 

Towns 

Young  (AK) 

Spratt 

TraflcanI 
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All.inl 

Ounderson 

IMckard 

Aiiilnws  (N.I) 

Hall  (TX) 

Paxoii 

Anher 

H.ineock 

Petri 

.Armey 

Hans<-n 

Porter 

Atkins 

Ha.steH 

Pursell 

AuCoin 

Heney 

lt.imstad 

lUker 

Henry 

Regula 

lUllenuer 

Herger 

Rhodes 

lliirrett 

Hohson 

HInaldo 

It.irton 

Holloway 

Rllter 

llenih'y 

Hopkins 

RolH'ltS 

H<riut'i 

Houghton 

Rogei-s 

llllbray 

Hughes 

Ros-l/'htlnen 

Hi»-hner 

Hunter 

Roth 

nidomrield 

Hyde 

Ri)ukema 

HiinninK 

Inhijfe 

S,«nto!um 

Hiirton 

Ireland 

.Saxton 

Camp 

.lames 

.S.:haefei 

Chandler 

.Johnson  (TX) 

Schulzp 

dinger 

Kasli'h 

S<*nsPnbrenner 

Coble 

Klug 

Shaw 

Coleman  (MO) 

Kolbe 

Shust»M- 

Combesl 

Kyi 

.Smith  ( N.I  1 

Couuhlin 

L.-.i.h 

Smith  (OR) 

Ciane 

Lent 

Smith  (TX) 

l)eLay 

Lewis  (FI.) 

Snowe 

Doollltle 

LIghtfoot 

Solomon 

numan 

I.owery  (CA) 

Spence 

l-Urly 

Mai:htley 

Stearns 

Mwards(OK> 

Marlenee 

Stump 

Kmerson 

Martin 

SundtiulKl 

F.wlng 

MrCoIlum 

Taylor  (NO 

Kawell 

Mc:Cre(y 

Thomas  (WY') 

Fields 

MiMlllan  (NC) 

Upton 

Fish 

.Meyei-a 

Vu(;anovl('h 

Fr.inks  (CTl 

Michel 

Walker 

Gallo 

Miller  (OH) 

Walsh 

Gekas 

Miller  (WA) 

Weber 

Gllihresl 

.Mollnail 

Weldon 

Glllmor 

Moorhead 

Wyden 

Oilman 

Murphy 

Wylle 

GlnKrli  h 

Myers 

Young  (FL) 

GoollinK 

Neal(MA) 

Zellff 

Goss 

Nichols 

Zlmmer 

Gradlsun 

Nussle 

G  randy 

Olver 

NOT  VOTING 
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Ai  kerman 

Felghan 

Perkins 

Anthony 

Gallegly 

Ridge 

HeiTTian 

Hayes  (LA) 

RIggs 

Boxer 

Hefner 

Rohrabacher 

Campbell  (CA) 

Hubbard 

Roybal 

Cox  (CA) 

.Jones  (NC) 

Ru.vio 

Cunningham 

Lagomanslno 

Savi\ge 

Dannemcyer 

Lehman  (CA) 

Thomas  (CA) 

DeFazIo 

Levlne  (CAl 

ToiTes 

Dellums 

Lewis  (CA) 

Traxler 

Derrick 

Livingston 

WitshinKlon 

DoiTian  (CA) 

Martinez 

Waters 

Drelei 

McKwen 

Wax  man 

Dymally 

Oakar 

D  1157 

The  Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Derrick  for,  with  Mr.  Thomas  of  Cali- 
fornia aeainst. 

Mr.  Ac  kerman  for.  with  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California  against. 


M  KA.SICH.        OLVl-:i{.        .iini 

11  i)()r   ihanj^ed   their  vote   from 
I'i     11, i\'." 

SKi;i;N   changed   his   vote   fiom 
to  "yea."" 
So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


M.  ... 

,i(;ir 

yea 

Mr. 

'nay" 


AworNcr.Mi.NT     oy     ,waii.:\iul- 

Vl\    1)1     (•l..\.^.SIl-li:i)    DOtTMl'.NTS 

ro  i!i;i'()i;r  .\ccoy]i\\y.\]Sv,  n.H, 
hmih    iN'ri:i.i.ic.i:NC!';   aithokiza- 

TJnN     \(-y   I 'OH    ;   l.^CAI,   YEAR   \W.i 

M;  ^^(•n<l)^"  M;  .<p.  ,ik.i  .  l  would 
like  to  notify  all  .McihIhts  of  the  Hou.so 
that  the  classified  schedule  of  author- 
izations and  the  classith^i  ,ip.ii(>x  to  the 
report  accompan.vini^  H.li.  6U95.  the  In- 
telligence Authoriziition  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1993,  are  now  available  for  review 
in  the  offices  of  the  IntelliMrence  Com- 
mittee, room  H  105  in  the  Capitol.  Ac- 
cess to  these  documents,  which  is  re- 
sti-ictf'i!  to  .Mcnibci-s.  will  be  provided 
from  Monday  through  Ki-iday  between 
the  hours  of  8:30  a.m.  and  5  p.m 

The  committee  expects  that  the  in- 
tellitjence  authorization  will  i  omc  be- 
fore the  House  in  the  ncni'  future.  The 
schedule  and  annex  (niH.nn  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation.s  on  the  fiscal 
year  1993  intellij?ence  and  intellit,'ence- 
relaled  activities  budt;ct.  and  issues 
pertainint;  thereto,  which  cannot  be 
<ii.scus.sed  publicly.  .Accordingly.  I  urtre 
.Members  to  take  time  to  thorout<hly 
review  these  documents  so  that  the.v 
may  be  fully  informed  about  the  com- 
mittee's decisions. 


( ONCRISSIONAl.   RI-;{X)RD— HOrSE 

SECTIU\    I     SHORT   TITLE  XSD   TABLE  OF  CON- 
TENTS. 

(a)  SiioKT  Title.    This  Art  may  he  cited  as 
Ihi'    '.AD.AMHA  Reorgaimation  Act". 

(hi    iM'ih   uy  CosTHsr.s.^The  table  of  con- 
tents )ur  this  Act  IS  as  foliates: 
Sec.  I.  Short  title  and  table  ol contents. 

ni'lh  I     in OUHAM/ M  IDS  OF 
AD.Ml.MSlliAl  H).\  A.\IJ  LSSTlfUTES 
Suhlitle  A  -  .Administration 
Substance  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 

Services  Administration. 
Advisory  councils. 
Reports  on  alcoholism,  alcohol  abuse, 

and  drug  abuse. 
Peer  review. 
Data  collection. 

Crants  for  the  benelit  of  homeless  in- 
dividuals. 
Sec.  107.  Center  for  substance  abuse  treatment. 


D  1  idti 
r()XFT:i!i:Nci'.  i<i;i'()i;t  ox  s   kw;. 

ADA.MHA    Hi;()KC.AMZATl()N    ACT 

M:  niNCi;]  ,1,  Miliiiil!  !.'(i  t  ll.'  Inlluw- 
1  liti  I  Oh  Ifl  fUt  f  1 1'po]  !    ,1  ini  .--tal  I'lJli'iit,  on 

the  Senate  bill  S  l:il)ti:  to  ainfinl  title 
\'  of  the  Puhli.  Hr, (Mil  Sor'.Ki  Art  to 
ii'Vise  and  iwicnii  icii.tin  pro.^i.ims.  to 
1  .-St  culture  the  .Miohol.  DruK  Abuse 
.111(1  .Mental  Health  .■Xdniinistration.  and 
for  other  purposes: 

CONKKRKNCK  RKPORT  (H.  RKIT.  102  546) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
a^reeinK  votes  of  the  two  Hou.ses  on  the 
■amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1306).  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Public  Health 
.Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  certain  pro- 
Krams.  to  restiucture  the  Alcohol.  Drus 
.•\buse  and  Mental  Health  Ailmini.stration. 
and  for  other  purposes,  having^  met.  after  full 
and  free  conlerence,  have  aj;ieed  to  rec- 
unimi^nil  and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disaRree- 
iiient  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows:  , 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
tollowiHR' 


Sec.  101. 


Sec. 

102. 

Sec. 

10.1. 

.Sec. 

104. 

Sec. 

105. 

Sec. 

106. 

Sec.  lOS.  Programs  for  pregnant  and 
postpartum  women. 

.Sec.  109.  Demonstration  projects  of  national 
significance. 

Sec.  110.  Grants  for  substance  abuse  treatment 
in  Stale  and  local  criminal  justice 
systems. 

.S'cr.  ///.  Training  m  provision  of  treatment 
services. 

Sec.  112.  Alternative  utilization  of  military  fa- 
cilities. 

Sec.  113.  Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Preven- 
tion. 

.See.  ///.  Prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabilita- 
tion model  projects  for  high  risk 
youth. 

Sec.  11.").  Center  for  Mental  Health  Services. 

Sec.  116.  Grant  program  for  demonstration 
projects. 

Sec.  117.  National  mental  health  education. 

Sec  IIS.  Demonstration  projects  with  respect  to 
certain  individuals. 

Sec.  119.  Childhood  mental  health. 

Sec.  120.  Striking    of    certain    provisions    and 
technical  and  conforming  amend- 
ments. 
Subtitle  B— Institutes 

Sec.  121.  Organization  of  National  Institutes  of 

Health. 
Sec.  122.  National   Institute  on    Alcohol   Abuse 

and  Alcoholism. 
Sec.  123.  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse. 
Sec.  124.  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
Sec.  12.5.  Collaborative    use    of  certain    health 

services  research  funds. 
Subtitle  C—  .Miscellaneous  Provisions  lielalmg  to 

Substance  Abuse  and  .Mental  Health 
Sec.  131.  Miscellaneous   provisions   relating    to 

substance     abuse     and      mental 

health. 
Subtitle  D— Transfer  Provisions 

Sec.  141.  Transfers. 

Sec.  142.  Transfer  and  allocations  of  appropria- 
tions and  personnel. 

143.  Incidental  transfers. 

144.  Effect  on  personnel. 
14.5.  Savings  provisions. 
116.  Transition. 


Sec 
Sec 
Sec 
Sec 
Sec 
Sec 
Sec 


multi-year      research 


147.  Peer  revietv. 
14H.  Mergers. 

149.  Conduct      of 
projects. 

150.  Separability. 

151.  Budgetary  authority. 

Subtitle  E— References  and  Conforming 
Amendments 

161.  References. 

162.  Transition  from  homelessness. 

163.  Conforming  amendments. 

Subtitle  F—Employee  Assistance  Programs 

Sec.  171.  Program  of  grants   under  Center  for 
Substance  Abuse  Treatment. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec 
Sec 

Sec 
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Tin. I:    II     lil.OCK   dHAM.S   TO  STATES  HE- 
CARDING    MENTAL    HEALTH    AND    SUB- 
STANCE ABUSE 
Sec.  201.  Establishment  of  separate  block  grant 

regarding  mental  health. 
Sec.  202.  Establishment  of  separate  block  grant 

regarding  substatice  abuse. 
Sec.  203.  General    provisions    regarding    block 

grants. 
Sec.  204.  Related  programs. 
Sec.  205.  Temporary  provisions  regarding  fund- 
ing. 
TITLE  III    MODEL  COMI'HhHENSlVE  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  TREATMENT  OF  SUBSTANCE 
ABUSE 
Sec.  .101.  Demonstration    program    in    national 
capital  area. 
TITLE  IV^CHILDREN  OF  SUBSTANCE 
ABUSERS 
Sec.  401.  Establishment  of  program  of  services. 
TITLE  V    HO.ME  VISITING  SERVICES  FOR 
AT-RISE  FAMILIES 

Sec.  501.  Statement  of  purpose. 

Sec.  502.  Establishment  of  program  of  grants. 

TITLE  VI-TRAUMA  CENTERS  AND  DRUG- 
RELATED  VIOLENCE 
Sec.  601.  Establishment  of  program  of  grants. 
Sec.  602.  Conforming  amendments. 
TITLE  VII— STUDIES 
Sec.  701.  Report  by  the  institute  on  medicine. 
Sec.  702.  Sense  of  the  Senate. 
Sec.  703.  Provision  of  mental  health  services  to 
individuals  m  correctional  facili- 
ties. 
Sec.  704.  Study   of  barriers   to   insurance   cov- 
erage of  treatment  for  mental  ill- 
ness and  substance  abuse. 
Sec.  705.  Study  on  fetal  alcohol  effect  and  fetal 

alcohol  syndrome. 
Sec.  706.  Study      by      National      Academy      of 

Sciences. 
Sec.  707.  Report  on  allotment  formula. 
Sec.  708.  Report  by  Substance  Abuse  and  Men- 
ial   Health    Services    Administra- 
tion. 
TITLE  VIII—GENEH.U   I'HOVISIONS 
Sec.  801.  Effective  dates. 

TITLE  I—iiEORGA.\r/.ATlO\  OF 

ADMIMSTR-ATION  A.\D  ISSTITl  TES 

Subtitle  A — Administration 

SEi.  lUI.  SlBST.ANCE  ABlSk  .t.VD  .MANTA/ 
HE.\LTH  SERVK  E^-  ,A/J.WV/.s 7RA 
TIOS. 

(aj  Is  Geseral.  -Section  .501  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  290aa)  is  amended 

to  read  a.v  foUoics 

"SEC.  501.  SUBSTA\(  k  ABISE  AM)  \tE\T\L 
HEAJ.TH       SERVICED.       ADMIMSTKi 

rioN. 

"(a)  EsTAHLlsilMESr.-  IHe  Subsiam  I:  Atiuse 
and  Mental  Health  Services  Administration 
(hereafter  referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  Admin- 
istration') is  an  agency  of  the  Service. 

"(b)  ACEXciES.^The  following  entities  are 
agencies  of  the  Administration: 

"(1)  The  Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Treat- 
ment. 

"(2)  The  Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Preven- 
tion. 

"(3)  The  Center  for  Mental  Health  Services. 

•■(C)  ADMINISTRATOR  AND  DEPUTY  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR.— 

■•(1)  Administrator.— The  Administration 
shall  be  headed  by  a  Administrator  (hereinafter 
in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  Administrator') 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(2)  Deputy  administrator.— The  Adminis- 
trator, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  may 
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appmnt  u   Deputy   Admmislrnlor  ami  may  I'ln 
ploy  ami  prc.s(  riftf  thf  lunctiotis  i>l  sui  h  oflwers 
and  employrrs,  ttit luiiiiiQ  ailorneys,  as  are  nee- 
essuTij  to  administer  llie  actnitie.i  to  be  carried 
out  through  the  Administration. 

■'(d)  AinmmiTiKS.  The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Administrator,  shall  - 

'(I)  supervise  the  functiuns  of  the  aiienries  of 
the  Administration  in  order  to  a.ssure  that  the 
programs  carried  out  through  each  such  agencit 
recen-e  appropriate  and  equitable  support  and 
that  there  is  (ooperatwn  among  the  agencies  in 
the  implementation  of  such  programs. 

"(2)  establish  and  implement,  through  the  re- 
spective agencies,  a  comprehensive  program  to 
improve  the  provision  of  treatment  and  related 
services  to  individuals  with  respect  to  substance 
abuse  and  mental  illness  and  to  improve  preven- 
tion services,  promote  mental  health  and  protect 
the  legal  rights  of  individuals  with  mental  ill- 
nesses and  individuals  who  are  substance  abus- 
ers: 

"(3)  carry  out  the  administrative  and  finan- 
cial management,  policy  development  and  plan- 
ning, evaluation,  knowledge  dissemination,  and 
public  information  functions  that  are  required 
for  the  implementation  of  this  title: 

"(4)  assure  that  the  Administration  conduct 
and  coordinate  demonstration  projects,  evalua- 
tions, and  service  system  assessments  and  other 
activities  neces.sary  to  improve  the  availability 
and  Quality  of  treatment,  prevention  and  related 
services: 

"(5)  support  activities  that  will  improve  the 
provision  of  treatment,  prevention  and  related 
services,  including  the  developtnent  of  national 
mental  health  and  substance  ahu.se  goals  and 
model  programs: 

"(6)  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
and  the  Health  Itesources  and  Services  Adminis- 
tration develop  educational  materials  and  inter- 
vention strategies  to  reduce  the  risks  of  HIV  or 
tuberculosis  among  substan<e  abusers  and  indi- 
viduals with  mental  illness  and  to  develop  ap- 
propriate mental  health  services  for  individuals 
with  such  illnesses, 

'(7)  coordinate  Federal  policy  with  respect  to 
the  provision  ol  treatment  servues  lor  substance 
abuse  utilicirig  anti-addiction  meduations,  in- 
cluding methadone, 

"(H)  conduct  programs,  and  a.ssure  the  coordi- 
nation of  such  programs  with  a(  tivities  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the  Agency 
for  Health  Caie  Policy  Research,  as  appro- 
priate, to  evaluate  the  process,  outcomes  and 
community  impact  of  treatment  and  prevention 
services  and  systems  of  tare  m  order  to  identify 
the  manner  m  which  such  services  can  most  ef- 
fectively be  provided: 

"(9)  collaborate  with  the  tiirector  ol  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  ol  Health  m  the  developtnent  ol 
a  system  by  which  the  relevant  research  find 
ings  ol  the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse, 
the  Natu>nal  Institute  on  Alcohol  .^bu.se  and  Al- 
coholism, the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  and.  as  appropriate,  the  Agerny  for 
Health  Care  I'olicy  liesearch  arc  disseminated  to 
service  providers  m  a  manner  designed  to  im 
prove  the  delivery  and  effectiveness  ul  treatment 
and  prevention  services, 

"(10)  encourage  public  and  private  entities 
that  provide  health  msurame  to  provide  bene- 
fits for  substance  abuse  and  mental  health  serv- 
ices, 

"(II)  promote  the  mleorattou  ol  substance 
abuse  and  mental  health  services  into  the  main- 
stream ol  the  health  (are  delivery  systinn  of  the 
United  States, 

"(12)  monitor  compliance  by  hospitals  and 
other  facilities  with  the  requirements  of  sections 
542  and  Ul, 

"(Li)  with   respect  to  grant  programs  author 
lied  under  this  title,  assure  that 


"(A)  all  grants  that  are  awarded  for  the  pro- 
vision ol  services  are  subject  to  performance  and 
outcome  evaluations,  and 

"(H)  all  grants  that  are  awarded  to  entities 
other  than  Slates  are  awarded  only  after  the 
State  in  which  the  entity  intends  to  provide 
services 

"(I)  IS  notified  of  the  pendency  of  the  grant 
application:  and 

"(II)  IS  afforded  an  opportunity  to  comitwnl  on 
the  merits  of  the  applu  ation: 

"(14)  assure  that  services  provided  with 
amounts  appropriated  under  this  title  are  pro- 
vided bilmgually,  if  appropriate, 

"(15)  improve  coordination  among  prex^ention 
programs,  treatment  facilities  and  nonhealth 
care  systems  such  as  employers,  labor  unions, 
and  schools,  and  encourage  the  adoption  of  em- 
ployee assistance  progratns  and  student  assist- 
ance programs. 

"(16)  maintain  a  clearinghouse  for  sub.stance 
abuse  and  mental  health  information  to  assure 
the  widespread  dis.semination  of  such  informa- 
tion to  States,  political  subdivisions,  educational 
agencies  and  institutions,  treatment  providers, 
and  the  general  public, 

"(17)  m  collaboration  with  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Aging,  and  m  ( onsultation  with  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  and 
the  National  Institute  ol  Mental  Health,  as  ap- 
propriate, promote  and  evaluate  substurice 
abuse  services  for  older  Americans  in  need  of 
such  services,  and  mental  health  services  for 
older  Americans  who  are  seriously  mentally  ill: 
and 

"(IS)  promote  the  coordination  of  service  pro- 
grams conducted  by  other  departments,  agen- 
cies, organijatuins  and  individuals  that  are  or 
may  be  related  to  the  problems  of  individuals 
suffering  from  mental  illness  or  substatue  abuse, 
including  liaisons  with  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, Health  Care  Financing  Adminis 
tration,  and  other  programs  of  the  Department, 
as  well  as  liaisons  with  the  Department  of  Kdu- 
cation.  Department  of  Justice,  and  other  Fed- 
eral Depiirtments  and  oljices.  as  appropriate. 

"(e)  A.S.SI)VIATIi  AlJMI.S'l.srHAroR  Full  AI.CIJlKll. 
I'HKVK.STtOS  AM)  TREATMKST  I'OI.ICY.— 

"(I)  l\  uk.veral.  There  shall  be  in  the  Ad- 
ministration an  Associate  Administrator  for  Al- 
cohol Prevention  and  Treatment  I'olicy  to  whom 
the  Administrator  shall  delegate  the  lunctions  of 
promijting.  monitoring,  and  evaluating  service 
programs  lor  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  al- 
coholism and  alcohol  abuse  within  the  Center 
for  Substance  Abuse  Prevention .  the  Center  for 
Substance  Abuse  Treatment,  and  the  Center  for 
Mental  Health  .Services,  and  coordinating  such 
progranu  among  the  Centers,  and  among  the 
Centers  and  other  publu  and  private  entities. 
The  Associate  Administrator  also  shall  ensure 
that  alcohol  prei'ention.  education,  and  policy 
strategies  are  integrated  into  all  programs  of  the 
Centers  that  address  substance  abuse  preven- 
tion, education,  and  policy,  and  that  the  Center 
lor  Substance  Abuse  f^revention  addresses  the 
Healthy  People  20IX)  goals  and  the  National  Die- 
tary duidelines  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  and  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture related  to  alcohol  c  onsumption . 

"(2)  Plan. 

"(A)  The  Administrator,  acting  through  the 
Associate  Administrator  for  Alcohol  Prevention 
and  Treatment  Policy,  shall  develop,  and  peri- 
odically review  and  as  appropriate  revise,  a 
plan  for  programs  and  poluies  to  treat  and  pre 
vent  alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse.  The  plan 
shall  be  developed  (and  reviewed  and  revised)  m 
collaboration  with  the  Directors  ol  the  Centers 
of  the  Administration  and  m  consultation  icith 
members  of  other  Federal  agencies  and  public 
and  private  entities. 

"(H)  Not  later  than  I  near  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  ol  the  ADAMHA  Heorgani.iation 


A(t.  the  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Con 
gress  the  first  plan  developed  under  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(3)  Rkport.— 

"(A)  Not  less  than  once  during  each  2  years, 
the  Administrator,  acting  through  the  Associate 
Administrator  for  Alcohol  Prevention  and 
Treatment  Policy,  shall  prepare  a  report  describ- 
ing the  alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse  prevention 
and  treatment  programs  undertaken  by  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Its  agencies,  and  the  report 
shall  include  a  detailed  statement  of  the  eipend- 
itures  made  for  the  activities  reported  on  and 
the  personnel  used  m  connection  with  such  ac- 
tivities. 

"(H)  Each  report  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  include  a  description  of  any  nnnsions  m 
the  plan  under  paragraph  (2)  made  during  the 
preceding  2  yc^ars. 

"(C)  Each  report  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Administrator  for  in- 
clusion m  the  biennial  report  under  s-ubsection 
(k). 

"(f)  ASStK-IATK  ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  WOMEN'S 
SKRVICKS.— 

"(I)  APPOINTMENT.— The  Administrator,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  shall  appoint  ari 
Associate  Administrator  fur  Women's  Services. 

"(2)  T>llTIES.-  The  Associate  Administrator 
appointed  under  paragraph  (I)  shall 

"(A)  establish  a  committee  to  be  krwwn  as  the 
Coordinating  Committee  for  Women's  Services 
(hereafter  m  this  subparagraph  referred  to  as 
the  Coordinating  Committee),  which  shall  be 
composed  of  the  t)irectors  of  the  agencies  of  the 
Administration  (or  the  designees  of  the  Direc- 
tors): 

"(h)  acting  through  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, with  respect  to  women's  substance  abuse 
and  mental  health  services— 

"(I)  identify  the  need  for  such  sennces,  and 
make  an  estimate  each  fiscal  year  of  the  funds 
needed  to  adequately  support  the  services, 

"no  identify  needs  n^gardmg  the  coordination 
ol  services: 

"(Hi)  encourage  the  agencies  of  the  Adminis- 
tration to  support  such  services:  and 

"(tv)  assure  that  the  unique  needs  of  minority 
women,  including  .S'ative  American,  Hispanic, 
African  American  and  Asian  women,  are  recog- 
nised and  addressed  within  the  activities  of  the 
Administration,  and 

"(C)  establish  an  advisory  committee  to  be 
known  as  the  Advisory  Committee  lor  Women's 
Services,  which  shall  be  composed  of  not  more 
than  W  individuals,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  be 
women,  who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Federal  (lovernment.  to  be  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator from  among  physicians,  practition- 
ers, treatment  providers,  and  other  health  pro- 
lessionals,  whose  clinical  practice,  specializa- 
tion, or  professional  expertise  includes  a  signifi- 
cant focus  on  women"s  substance  abu.se  and 
mental  health  conditions,  that  shall- 

"(1)  advise  the  Associate  Administrator  on  ap- 
propriate activities  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
agencies  of  the  Administration  with  respect  to 
women's  substance  abuse  and  mental  health 
services,  including  services  which  require  a  mul- 
lidi.sciplinary  approach. 

"Oi^  collect  and  review  data,  including  infor- 
mation provided  by  the  .Secretary  (including  the 
material  referred  to  m  paragraph  (3)),  and  re- 
port  biannually  to  the  Administrator  regarding 
the  extent  to  which  wonwn  are  represented 
among  senior  personnel,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions regarding  improvement  in  the  participa- 
tion of  women  in  the  workforce  oj  the  Adminis- 
tration.  and 

Yiii^  prepare,  for  inclusion  m  the  biennial  re- 
port required  pursuant  to  subsection  (k).  a  de- 
scription ol  activities  of  the  Coirwnittee,  includ- 
ing findings  made  by  the  Committee  regarding  - 

"I  I)  the  Client  ol  expenditures  made  for  wom- 
en's substance  abuse  and  mental  health  services 
by  the  agenc  les  of  the  Admintslrotuitc  and 


iili  the  estimated  level  of  funding  needed  /u; 
substance  abuse  and  mental  health  services  to 
meet  the  needs  of  women, 

"(D)  improve  the  collection  of  data  on  wom- 
en's health  by— 

""(i)  reviewing  the  current  data  at  the  Admin- 
istration to  determine  its  uniformity  and  appli- 
cability: 

"'(li)  developing  standards  for  all  programs 
funded  by  the  Administration  so  that  data  are, 
to  the  e.TtenI  practicable,  collected  and  reported 
using  ccwimon  reporting  formats,  linkages  and 
definitions,  and 

""(lii)  reporting  to  the  Administrator  a  plan  for 
incorporating  the  statidards  developed  under 
clause  III)  in  all  Administration  programs  and  a 
plan  to  assure  that  the'  data  so  collected  are  ac- 
cessible to  hi^alth  professionals,  providers,  re- 
searchers, and  members  of  the  public:  and 

"(E)  shall  establish,  maintain,  and  operate  a 
program  to  provide  mlormation  on  women's  sub- 
stance abuse  and  mental  health  services. 

"(3)  STUDY.— 

"(A)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Assist- 
ant .Secretary  for  Personnel,  shall  conduct  a 
study  to  evaluate  the  extent  to  which  women 
are  represented  among  senior  personnel  at  the 
Administration. 

•'(li)  Not  later  than  .W  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  ADAMHA  tieorganisation 
Alt.  the  Assistant  .Secretary  for  Personnel  shall 
provide  the  Advisory  Committee  for  Women's 
Sc^rvices  with  a  study  plan,  including  the  meth- 
odology c)f  the  study  and  any  sampling  frames. 
Not  later  than  ISO  days  after  such  dale  of  enact- 
ment, the  Assistant  Seiretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  directly  to  the  Advisory  Committee  a  re- 
port concerning  the  results  of  the  study  con- 
ducted under  subparagraph  (A). 

"(C)  The  .Secretary  shall  prepare  and  provide 
to  the  Adinsory  Committee  for  Women 's  Services 
any  additional  data  as  requested. 

"(4)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "women"s  substance  abuse  and 
mental  health  conditions',  with  respect  to 
women  of  all  age,  ethnic,  and  racial  groups, 
means  all  aspects  of  substance  abuse  and  mental 
illness— 

"(A)  unique  to  or  more  prevalent  among 
women:  or 

""(ti)  ivith  respect  to  which  there  have  been  in- 
sufficient services  involving  women  or  insuffi- 
cient data. 

"(g)  Services  of  Experts.  - 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Administrator  may  ob- 
tain (in  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  but  without  regard  to  the 
limitation  in  such  section  on  the  number  of  days 
or  the  period  of  service)  the  services  of  not  more 
than  20  experts  or  consultants  who  have  profes- 
sional qualifications.  .Such  experts  and  consult- 
ants shall  be  obtained  for  the  Administration 
and  for  each  of  its  agencies. 

"(2)  CCJ.MPENSATION  AND  EXPE.SSE.'S.- 

""(A)  Erperls  and  consultants  whose  services 
are  obtained  under  paragraph  (I)  shall  be  paid 
or  reimbursed  for  their  expenses  associated  with 
traveling  to  and  from  then  assignment  location 
m  accordance  with  sections  5724.  5724a(a)(l). 
5724a(a)(3),  and  5726(c)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

"(li)  Expenses  specified  in  subparagraph  (A) 
may  not  he  allowed  in  connection  with  the  as- 
signment of  an  expert  or  consultant  whose  serv- 
ices are  obtained  under  paragraph  (I),  unless 
and  until  the  expert  or  consultant  agrees  in 
writing  to  complete  the  entire  period  of  assign- 
ment or  one  year,  whichever  is  shorter,  unless 
sc^parated  or  reassigned  for  reasons  beyond  the 
control  of  the  expert  or  consultant  that  are  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Secretary,  ff  the  expert  or  con- 
sultant violates  the  agreement,  the  money  spent 
by  the  United  States  for  the  expenses  specified 
in  subparagraph  (A)  is  recoverable  from  the  ex- 


jAil  ./;  I  wit.-,uiiaui  u\  ii  ,ti  III  ui  liii  inilid 
Stales.  The  Secretary  may  waive  in  whole  or  in 
pari  a  right  of  recovery  under  this  subpara- 
graph. 

"(h)  Peer  Review  Croups.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5.  United  Slates  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter IH  of  chapter  .53  of  such  title,  relating 
to  classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates,  establish  such  peer  review  groups  and 
program  advisory  committees  as  are  needed  to 
carry  out  the  requirements  of  this  title  and  ap- 
point  and  pay  members  of  such  groups,  except 
that  officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  receive  additional  compensation  for 
services  as  members  of  sue  h  groups.  The  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the 
duration  of  a  peer  review  group  appointed 
under  this  subsection. 

•"(i)  Voi.liSTARY  SERVICES.— The  Adminis- 
trator may  accept  voluntary  and  uncompen- 
sated services. 

""(})  ADMINISTRATION.— The  Administrator 
shall  ensure  that  programs  and  activities  as- 
signed under  this  title  to  the  Administration  are 
fully  administered  by  the  respective  Centers  to 
which  such  programs  and  activities  are  as- 
signed. 

"(k)  REPORT  Concerning  Activities  a\u 
PKOGHE.'iS.-Not  later  than  February  10.  1994. 
and  once  every  2  years  thereafter,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  the  Committee  on  txibor 
and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  the  report 
containing— 

'"(I)  a  description  of  the  activities  carried  out 
by  the  Administration: 

'"(2)  a  description  of  any  measurable  progress 
made  in  improving  the  availability  and  quality 
of  substance  abuse  and  mental  health  services: 

"(3)  a  description  of  the  mechanisms  by  ichich 
relevant  research  findings  of  the  .\'alwnal  Insti- 
tute on  Drug  Abuse,  the  National  Institute  on 
.Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  and  the  ,\a- 
tional  Institute  of  Mental  Health  have  been  dis- 
seminated to  service  providers  or  otherwise  uti- 
lised by  the  Administration  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title:  and 

"(4)  any  report  required  m  this  title  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Admmstrator  for  inclusion  in  the 
report  under  this  subsection. 

'"(I)  APPLICATIONS  FOR  GRANTS  AND  CON- 
TRACTS.—  With  respect  to  awards  of  grants,  co- 
operative agreements,  and  contracts  under  this 
title,  the  Administrator,  or  the  Director  of  the 
Center  involved,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  not 
make  such  an  award  unless— 

"(1)  an  apphcatmn  for  the  award  is  submitted 
to  the  official  involved: 

"(2)  with  respect  to  carrying  out  the  purpose 
for  which  the  award  is  to  be  provided,  the  appli- 
cation promdes  assurances  of  compliance  satis- 
factory to  such  official:  and 

""(3)  the  application  is  otherwise  in  such  form, 
IS  made  in  such  manner,  and  contains  such 
agreements,  assurances,  and  information  as  the 
official  determines  to  be  neces.sary  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  for  which  the  award  is  to  be  pro- 
vided. 

"'(n)     AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  grants,  coojyerative 
agreements,  and  contracts  under  this  section, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993,  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  tiecessary  for  fiscal  year  1994.  ". 

(h)  Repeals.  -Sections  502.  503.  and  .'>04  of  the 
Public  Health   .Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  290aa-l. 
290aa-2,  and  29(kia-3)  are  repealed. 
SEC.  102.  ADVISORY  COUNCILS. 

Sec  tion  505  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  290aa-.ln)  is  amended— 


(1)  by  redesignating  such  section  u^  •-(.<'../ii 
.502.  and 

(2)  to  read  as  follows: 

"ADVI.SORY  COUNCII.S 

"Sec  502.  (a)  Appointment.- 
"(I)  In  GENERAL.— The  Secretary  shall  appoint 
an  adinsory  council  for— 

"(A)  the  .Substance  Abuse  and  .Mental  Health 
Services  Administration: 

""(li)  the  Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Treat- 
ment: 

""(C)  the  Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Preven- 
tion: and 

""(li)  the  Center  for  Mental  Health  Services. 
Each  such  advisory  council  shall  advise,  consult 
with,  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Administrator  or  f)irector  of  the 
Administration  or  Center  for  which  the  advisory 
council  is  established  concerning  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  activities  carried  out  by  and  through 
the  Administration  or  Center  and  the  policies  re- 
specting such  activities. 

""(2)  FUNCTION  AND  ACTIVITIES.— An  advisory 
council— 

""(A)(i)  may  on  the  basis  of  the  materials  pro- 
vided by  the  organization  respecting  activities 
conducted  at  the  organization,  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Administrator  or  Director 
of  the  Administration  or  Center  for  which  it  was 
established  respecting  such  activities: 

""(ii)  shall  review  applications  submitted  for 
grants  and  cooperative  agreements  for  actwities 
for  which  advisory  council  approval  is  required 
under  section  504(d)(2)  and  recominend  for  ap- 
proval applications  for  projects  that  show  prom- 
ise of  making  valuable  contributions  to  the  Ad- 
ministration"s  mission:  and 

""(iii)  may  review  any  grant,  contract,  or  coop- 
erative agreement  proposed  to  be  made  or  en- 
tered into  by  the  organization. 

"(B)  may  collect,  by  correspondence  or  by  per- 
sonal iniwstigation,  information  as  to  studies 
and  services  that  are  being  carried  on  in  the 
United  States  or  any  other  country  as  to  the  dis- 
eases, disorders,  or  other  aspects  of  human 
health  with  respect  to  which  the  organization 
was  established  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Administrator  or  Director,  whichever  is  appro- 
priate, make  such  information  available  through 
appropriate  publications  for  the  benefit  of  pub- 
lic and  private  health  entities  and  health  pro- 
fessions personnel  and  for  the  information  of 
the  general  public:  and 

"(C)  may  appoint  subcommittees  and  convene 
workshops  and  conferences. 

"(b)  .Membership.-^ 

"(1)  IN  GENERAL.  -Each  advisory  council  shall 
consist  of  nonvoting  ex  officio  members  and  not 
more  than  12  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
.Secretary  under  paragraph  (3). 

""(2)  E.\  OFFICIO  MEMBERS.— The  CI  offtcio 
members  of  an  advisory  council  shall  consist 
of- 

"(A)  the  .Secretary: 

""(B)  the  Administratcn, 

"'(C)  the  Director  of  the  Center  for  which  the 
council  is  established: 

"(D)  the  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Veter- 
ans Administration:  and 

"(E)  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Defense  for 
Health  Affairs  (or  the  designates  of  such  offi- 
cers): and 

"(F)  such  additional  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary  for  the  advisory  council  to  effectively 
carry  out  its  functions. 

"(3)  APPOINTED  MEMBERS.— Individuals  shall 
be  appointed  to  an  advisory  council  under  para- 
graph (1)  as  follows: 

"(A)  Nine  of  the  members  shall  he  appointed 
by  the  .Secretary  from  among  the  leading  rep- 
resentatives of  the  health  disciplines  (including 
public  health  and  hehainoral  and  social 
sciences)  relevant  to  the  activities  of  the  Admiri- 
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iHlrtilliiH  or  Cfiiter  lor  which  thr  odvisoru  toun 
ril  is  rslahlisluU. 

"(H)  Thrrf  iif  th<'  tiiriitbrT'<  \hitll  h,'  iippoiiitfd 
by  the  .Sftrfiarii  Irom  thr  (jcncral  puhlu  and 
shall  iiKludr  Iradrrs  in  lields  ol  public  policy, 
public  relatione,  law.  health  poluu  ironuinus. 
and  manuyevwnt. 

"(/}  C()Mrt:s.sArios.  .Mi'inhcrs  of  an  advtwru 
council  who  arc  offi'i^rs  or  luipluyccs  of  the 
United  Slatea  >ihall  ntit  rereive  any  (ompensa- 
Hon  for  xervue  on  the  udvisori/  council.  The  re- 
maining members  ol  an  advisory  (ouncil  shall 
receive,  lor  each  day  (including  travel  time) 
they  are  engaged  in  the  per/ormanie  of  the 
functions  of  the  advisory  council.  compen.'<atiO)i 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent  In  the 
annual  rate  in  effect  for  grade  (IS  -  IH  of  the 
General  Schedule. 

'•(c)  TKH.MSOF  OFFICf:.— 

"(I)  In  Gi-:sfRAl..  The  term  of  olfue  of  a 
member  of  an  advisory  council  appointed  under 
subsection  (h)  shall  be  t  years,  except  that  any 
member  appointed  to  iill  a  vacancy  lor  an 
unexpired  term  shall  serve  lor  the  remainder  of 
such  term.  The  Secretary  shall  make  appoint- 
ments to  an  advisory  council  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  ensure  that  the  terms  of  the  members  not 
alt  expire  in  the  same  year.  A  member  of  an  ad^ 
visory  council  may  serve  after  the  expiration  of 
such  member's  term  until  a  successor  has  been 
appointed  and  taken  oflice. 

"(2)   fiKAFl'oi\TMt:\r.s.—A   member    icho    has 
been  appointed  to  an  advisory  council  lor  a  term 
of  I  years  may  not  be  reappointed  to  an  advi 
sory  council  during  the  2-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  on  which  such  4-year  term  expired. 

"(.'{)  Ti:\ih:  FOR  AFi'Cii\TMKsr.—lt  a  vacamy 
occurs  m  an  advisory  council  among  the  mem- 
bers under  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary  shall 
make  an  appointment  to  fill  such  vacancy  with- 
in 1)0  days  from  the  date  the  vacancy  occurs. 

"(d)  C'llAlH.  -The  Secretary  shall  select  a 
member  of  an  advisory  council  to  serve  as  the 
chair  of  the  council.  The  Secretary  may  so  select 
an  individual  from  among  the  appointed  mem- 
bers, or  may  select  the  Administrator  or  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Center  involved.  The  term  of  office 
of  the  chair  shall  be  2  years. 

"(e)  Mfeti\c;s.  -An  adviwry  council  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairperson  or  upon  the 
reguest  of  the  Administrator  or  Director  of  the 
Administration  or  Center  for  ivhuh  the  advisory 
council  IS  established,  hut  in  no  event  less  than 
.}  times  during  each  liscal  year.  The  location  of 
the  meetings  ol  each  advisory  council  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Admini.strator  or 
Director  of  Administration  or  Center  for  which 
the  council  was  established. 

•(f)  EXFCtaiVF.  SF.CKFTAHY  ASP  STAFF.  The 
Administrator  or  Director  of  the  Administration 
or  Center  for  which  the  advisory  council  is  es 
tablished  shall  designate  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Adnanislration  or  Center  for  which  the 
advisory  council  is  established  to  serve  as  the 
h:iecutive  Secretary  of  the  advisory  council.  The 
Administrator  or  Director  shall  make  available 
to  the  advisory  council  such  staff,  information, 
and  other  assistance  as  it  may  require  to  carry 
out  Its  functions.  The  Administrator  or  Director 
shall  provide  orientation  and  training  for  new 
members  of  the  advisory  council  to  provide  for 
their  effective  participation  in  the  lunclions  of 
the  adv's'  ■  ,        .  • 

SEC.    103.    IIFJ'OUIS   (i\     »/(  ()//()/ /sw,     \l(fillC)l 
ABISH.   tVO  DKlti  AHISE. 

Section  ."m  ol  the  I'uhli'  llralth  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  2!)0aa  -i)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
such  section  as  section  .W.h 

SEC.  104.  PEKR  REVIEW. 

Seilion  >(/,'  '  /  till-  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  290aa--5l  is  amended 

(1)  by  redesignating  such  section  as  section 
504.  and 

(2)  to  read  as  follows: 


C.().\C,Kl..s>iCJ.N.\L   KILOKl)      HOI  M 

■PFFR  HKVIKW 

"SFC.  914.  (a)  /.v  UFSFHAL.  The  Secretary, 
alter  consultation  with  the  Directors  of  tfie  Cen 
ter  for  Substance  Abuse  Treatment,  the  Center 
for  Substance  Abuse  Prevention,  and  the  Center 
lor  .Mental  Health  Services,  shall  by  regulation 
require  appropriate  peer  revieie  of  grants,  coop- 
erative agreements,  and  contracts  to  be  adminis- 
tered through  such  Centers. 

"(b)  .Mf.mhfrs.  -The  members  ol  any  peer  re- 
view group  established  under  regulations  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  individuals  who  by  virtue 
of  their  training  or  experience  are  einmently 
qualified  to  perform  the  review  functions  of  the 
group.  Xot  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  members 
of  any  peer  review  group  established  under  such 
regulation  shall  be  officers  or  cnnployees  of  the 
United  States. 

•'(c)  Hf:oi:iRBMF.\T.s.— Regulations  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  subsection  (a) — 

••(I)  shall  require  that  the  reviewing  entity  be 
provided  a  written  description  of  the  matter  to 
be  reviewed. 

•(2)  shall  require  that  the  reviewing  entity 
provide  the  advisory  council  of  the  Center  in- 
volved with  such  description  and  the  results  of 
the  review  by  the  entity,  and 

••(.1)  may  specify  the  conditions  under  which 
limited  exceptions  may  be  granted  to  the  limita- 
tions contained  m  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b)  and  subsection  (d). 

"(d)  KFCOMMF.WDATtcW.S.— 

•■(I)  l.\  QESERAL.—lf  the  direct  cost  of  a  grant, 
cooperative  agreement,  or  contract  (described  in 
subsection  (a))  to  be  iruide  does  not  exceed 
S50.00().  the  Secretary  may  make  such  grant,  co- 
operative agreement,  or  contract  only  if  such 
grant,  cooperative  agreement,  or  contract  is  rec- 
ommended after  peer  review  required  by  regula- 
tions under  subsection  (a). 

••(2)    fir    ArPHCIfRIATF   ADVI.SOHY   COIISCIL.—lf 

the  direct  cost  of  a  grant,  cooperative  agree- 
ment, or  contract  (described  in  subsection  (a))  to 
be  made  exceeds  t.W.IMX).  the  Secretary  may 
make  such  grant,  c ooperatwe  agreement,  or  con- 
tract only  if  such  grant,  cooperative  agreement, 
or  contract  is  recommended— 

•'(A)  after  peer  review  required  by  regulations 
under  subsection  (a),  and 

•'(II)  by  the  appropriate  advisory  council.^'. 
SEC.  lOS.  DATA  COLLECTION. 

Si:ctwn  MfiD  of  the  Public  Health  Seivire  Act 
(12  use.  2mc-ll>— 

(1)  IS  transferred  to  part  A  of  title  V  of  such 
Act; 

(2)  IS  redesignated  as  section  505.  and 
(J)   IS  inserted   after   section   504   (as   redestg- 

vdtrd  t^y  srctwn  ini). 

S/-I       /Oft    CR.WIS   hOH    IIIF    lll\FHI    Clh    IICtMf. 
//■NS  l\l)l\ll>l    US 

(a)  THAMSFKK.—Section  512  o)  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  290bb-lb}~ 

(1)  IS  transferred  to  part  A  of  title  V  of  such 
Act; 

(2)  IS  redesignated  as  section  506.  and 
(.1)   IS  inserted  after  section   505  (as   redesig 

nated  by  section  105). 

(b)  AMK.\DMF.\TS.~Sectton  506  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (as  transferred  and  redesig- 
nated under  subsection  (a))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows 

"URASTS  FOR  THK  RKSF.FIT  OF  HOMKLESS 
INDIVIIWAI.S 

•Sec.  506.  (a)  gra\ts  for  the  He\efit  of 
Homeless  Isdividvais.  -The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Administrator,  may  make  grants  to. 
and  enter  into  contracts  and  cooperative  cigree- 
mtmts  with,  community -based  public  arid  private 
nonprofit  entities  for  the  purpose  of  dex^eloptng 
and  expanding  mental  health  and  substance 
abuse  treatment  services  lor  homeless  individ- 
uals In  carrying  out  this  subsection,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  consult  with  the  Administrator 
of  the  Health  Hesources  and  Services  Adminis- 
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tralion.  the  Directors  of  the  National  Institute 
on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  the  Sational 
Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  and  the  \alu)nal  In- 
stitute of  .Mental  Health,  and  the  Commissioner 
ol  the  Administration  for  Children.  Youth  and 
Families. 

'(b)  PREFERKWE.-ln  awarding  grants  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  our  pref- 
erence to  entities  that  provide  integrated  pri- 
mary health  care,  substance  abuse  and  mental 
health  services  to  hcmiele.ss  individuals. 

■'(C)  SERVICES  FOR  Certai.\  IsniviDH Ai.s.  —  ln 
making  auards  under  subsection  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary may  not  prohibit  the  provision  of  services 
under  such  subsectuin  to  homeless  individuals 
who  have  a  primary  diagnosis  of  substance 
abuse  and  are  not  suffering  from  mental  illness. 

'•(d)  Term  of  (1rast.-No  entity  may  receive 
grants  under  subsection  (a)  for  more  than  .5 
years  although  such  grants  may  he  renewed. 

"(e)     A(:rilciHI/.ATIC).\    OF    AI'FRCJFRIATIOSS 
There  are  authomed  to  be  appropriated  to  curry 
out  this  section.  S.W.OOO.OOO  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fi.scal 
year  1994.". 

SFC      1117  c  ESrhN  FOR  S(  /)s;  IV(  F  Mil  vf.  FRF  AT 
MF  N  / 

rule  I  ul  the  fuDtu  Hialtn  seriui  Aa  (ij 
U.S.C  290aa  ct  scq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  heading  for  part  B  and 
each  subpart  heading  in  such  part,  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  506  (as  trans- 
ferred and  redesignated  by  section  1116)  tfie  fol- 
lowing new  part: 

Part  R— Centers  and  Programs 

"Subpart  I— Center  for  Substance  Abuse 

Treatment 

"CENTER  FOR  SUBSTANCE  ABUSE  TREATMENT 
'Sec.  507.  (a)  K.stabi.ISHMENT.  — There  is  es- 
tablished in  the  Administration  a  Center  for 
Substance  Abuse  Treatment  (hereafter  m  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  'Center').  The  Center 
shall  be  headed  by  a  Director  (hereafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  'Director')  appcjinled 
by  the  Secretary  from  among  individuals  with 
extensive  experience  or  academic  qualifications 
m  the  treatment  of  substance  abuse  or  in  the 
evaluation  of  substance  abuse  treatment  sys- 
tems. 

••(b)  DUTIES.-  The  Director  of  the  Center 
shall - 

'•(I)  administer  the  substance  abuse  treatment 
block  grant  program  authomed  m  section  1921. 

"(2)  collaborate  with  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Substance  Abuse  Prevention  in  order  to 
provide  outreach  services  to  identify  individuals 
in  need  of  treatmcmt  services,  with  emphasis  on 
the  provi.suin  of  such  services  to  pregnant  and 
postpartum  women  and  their  mlants  and  to  in- 
dividuals who  abuse  drugs  intravenously. 

"(:i)  collaborate  with  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholi.wi.  and  with  the  States  to  promote 
the  study,  disscnnmalion.  and  implementation  of 
research  findings  that  will  improve  the  delivery 
and  effectiveness  of  treatment  services; 

"(4>  collaborate  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Health  Resources  and  Services  Administration 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration  to  promote  the  in- 
creased integration  into  the  mainstream  of  the 
health  care  system  of  the  United  States  of  pro- 
grams for  providing  treatment  services; 

••(5)  evaluate  plans  submitted  by  the  Slates 
pursuant  to  section  1932(a)(6)  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  plans  adequately  promde  for 
the  availability,  allocation,  and  effectiveness  of 
treatment  services,  and  monitor  the  use  of  re- 
volving loan  funds  pursuant  to  section  1925. 

"(6)  sponsor  regional  workshops  on  improving 
the  quality  and  availability  ol  treatment  serv- 
ices. 


"(7)  provide  technical  assistance  to  public  and 
nonprofit  private  entities  that  provide  treatment 
services,  including  technical  assistance  with  re- 
spect to  the  process  of  submitting  to  the  Director 
applications  for  any  program  of  grants  or  con- 
tracts carried  out  by  the  Director. 

"(S)  encourage  the  States  to  expand  the  avail- 
ability (relative  to  fiscal  year  1992)  of  programs 
providing  treatment  services  through  self-run. 
self-supported  recovery  based  on  the  programs 
of  housing  operated  pursuant  to  section  1925; 

"(9)  carry  out  activities  to  educate  individuals 
on  the  need  for  establishing  treatment  facilities 
within  their  communities; 

'•(10)  encourage  public  and  private  entities 
that  provide  health  insurance  to  provide  bene- 
fits lor  outpatient  treatment  services  and  other 
nonhospital-based  treatment  services; 

"(ID  evaluate  treatment  programs  to  deter- 
mine the  quality  and  appropriateness  of  various 
forms  of  treatment,  including  the  elfcct  ol  living 
m  housing  provided  by  programs  established 
under  scrtion  1925.  which  shall  be  carried  out 
through  grants,  contracts,  or  cooperative  agree- 
ments provided  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
entities;  and 

"(12)  in  carrying  out  paragraph  (It),  assess 
the  quality,  appropriateness,  and  costs  of  var- 
ious treatment  forms  for  specific  patient  groups. 

"(c)  ClHANTS  AND  CONTRACTS.— In  carrying 
out  the  duties  established  m  subsection  (b),  the 
Director  may  make  grants  to  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts and  cooperative  agreements  with  public 
,|../Y  nnvprjih.l  pr)vati>  I'ntUies." . 

SFl  lOf*.      I>RC)C.R.\.MS      FOR      l'REC;\\\T       l.VU 

rOSTH.XHTt  .M  WO.ME\. 

(a)  Is  dENERAI..— Subpart  1  ol  part  H  of  title 
V  (as  added  by  section  107)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"RESIDENTIAL  TREATMENT  PROdRAMS  FOR 
PREGNA.Vr  AND  POSTPARTUM  WOMEN 

"Sec.  508.  (a)  In  General.— The  Director  uf 
the  Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Treatment  shall 
provide  awards  of  grants,  cooperative  agree- 
ment, or  contracts  to  public  and  nonprojil  pri- 
vate entities  for  the  purpose  of  providing  to 
pregnant  and  postpartum  women  treatment  for 
substance  abuse  through  programs  in  which, 
during  the  course  of  receiving  treatment— 

••(1)  the  women  reside  in  facilities  provided  by 
the  programs; 

"(2)  the  minor  children  of  the  women  reside 
with  the  women  m  such  facilities,  if  the  women 
so  request,  and 

"(3)  the  services  described  in  subsection  (d) 
are  available  to  or  on  behalf  of  the  women. 

"(b)  Availability  of  Services  for  Each 
Participa.MT  -A  funding  agreement  for  an 
award  under  .subsection  (a)  fen  an  applicant  is 
that,  m  the  program  operated  pursuant  to  such 
subsection— 

"(1)  treatment  services  and  each  supplemental 
service  will  be  available  through  the  applicant, 
either  directly  or  through  agreements  with  other 
public  or  nonprofit  private  entities;  and 

"(2)  the  services  will  be  made  available  to 
each  woman  admitted  to  the  program. 

"(C)    iNDIVinVALIZEU    PLAN    OF    SERVICES. -A 

funding  agreement  for  an  award  under  sub- 
section la)  for  an  applicant  is  that  — 

••(I)  in  providing  authomed  services  for  an  el- 
igible woman  pursuant  to  such  subsection,  the 
applicant  will,  m  consultation  with  the  women, 
prepare  an  individualized  plan  for  the  provision 
to  the  woman  of  the  services;  and 

••(2)  treatment  services  under  the  plan  will  in- 
clude— 

•(A)  individual,  group,  and  family  counsel- 
ing, as  apprrjpriate.  regarding  sub.stancc  abuse; 
and 

••(fi)  follow-up  services  to  assist  the  woman  in 
preventoig  a  relapse  into  such  abuse. 

••(d)  Rec^uired  Supplemental  Services.— In 
the  case  of  an  eligible  woman,  the  services  re- 
ferred to  m  subsection  (a)(3)  are  as  follows: 


"(I)  Prenatiil  ivui  pi'^tparfum  fu  allh  care. 

•'(2)  Referrals  lor  necessary  Hospital  services. 

••(3)  For  the  infants  and  children  of  the 
woman — 

••(A)  pediatric  health  care,  including  treat- 
ment for  any  perinatal  effects  of  maternal  sub- 
stance abuse  and  including  .•icreenings  regarding 
the  physical  and  mental  development  of  the  in- 
fants and  rhildrcn. 

"(I))  counseling  and  other  mental  health  serv- 
ices, in  the  case  of  children;  and 

"(C)  comprehensive  social  services. 

"(4)  Providing  supervision  of  children  during 
periods  m  which  the  woman  is  engaged  in  ther- 
apy or  in  other  necessary  health  or  rehabilita- 
tive activities. 

""(5)  Training  in  parenting. 

"(6)  Counseling  on  the  human  immunode- 
ficiency virus  and  on  acquired  immune  defi- 
ciency syndrome. 

'•(7)  Counseling  on  domestic  violence  and  sex- 
ual abuse. 

"(8)  Counseling  on  obtaining  employment,  in- 
cluding the  importance  of  graduating  from  a 
secondary  sc  hool. 

'•(9)  Reasonable  efforts  to  preserve  and  sup- 
port the  family  units  of  the  women,  including 
promoting  the  appropriate  involvement  of  par- 
ents and  others,  and  counseling  the  children  of 
the  women. 

"(10)  Planning  for  and  counseling  to  assist  re- 
entry into  society,  bath  before  and  alter  dis- 
charge, including  referrals  to  any  public  or  non- 
profit private  entities  m  the  community  involved 
that  provide  services  appropriate  for  the  women 
and  the  children  of  the  women. 

""(11)  Case  management  services,  including— 

""(A)  u.v.sTssinff  the  extent  to  which  authomed 
services  are  appropriate  for  the  women  and  their 
children, 

"(li)  in  the  case  of  the  services  that  are  appro- 
priate, ensuring  that  the  services  are  provided 
in  a  coordinated  manner;  and 

"(C)  assistance  m  establishing  eligibility  for 
assistance  under  Federal.  State,  and  local  pro- 
grams providing  health  services,  mental  health 
services,  housing  services,  employment  services, 
educational  services,  or  social  services. 

"(e)  .Minimum  QiAi.tFicATiONS  for  Receipt 
OF  Award.— 

"(1)  CERTIFICATION  BY  RELEVANT  STATE  AGEN- 
CY.—With  respect  to  the  principal  agency  of  the 
State  involved  that  administers  programs  relat- 
ing to  substance  abuse,  the  Director  may  make 
an  award  under  subsection  (a)  to  an  applicant 
only  if  the  agency  has  certified  to  the  Director 
that— 

"(A)  the  applicant  has  the  capacity  to  carry 
out  a  program  described  in  subsection  (a); 

"(li)  the  plans  of  the  applicant  for  such  a  pro- 
gram are  consistent  with  the  policies  of  siich 
agency  regarding  the  treatment  of  substance 
abuse,  and 

"(C)  the  applicant,  or  any  entity  through 
which  the  applicant  ivill  provide  authomed 
services,  meets  all  applicable  State  licensure  or 
certification  requirements  regarding  the  provi- 
sion of  the  services  involved. 

"(2)  Status  as  medicaid  provider.— 

"(A)  Subject  to  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C). 
the  Director  may  make  an  award  under  sub- 
section (a)  only  if.  in  the  case  of  any  authomed 
service  that  is  available  pursuant  to  the  State 
plan  approved  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  lor  the  State  involved— 

••(i)  the  applicant  jor  the  award  will  provide 
the  service  directly,  and  the  applicant  has  en- 
tered into  a  participation  agreement  under  the 
State  plan  and  is  qualified  to  receive  payments 
under  such  plan,  or 

••(li)  the  applwant  will  center  into  an  agree- 
ment with  a  public  or  nonprofit  private  entity 
under  which  the  entity  will  provide  the  service, 
and  the  entity  has  entered  into  such  a  partici- 
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pation  agreement  plan  and  is  qualified  to  re- 
ceive such  payments. 

••(H)(i)  In  the  case  of  an  entity  nuiking  an 
agreement  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)(ii)  re- 
garding the  provision  of  services,  the  require- 
ment established  in  such  subparagraph  regard- 
ing a  participation  agreement  shall  be  waived 
by  the  Director  if  the  entity  does  not.  in  provid- 
ing health  care  seri'ices.  impose  a  charge  or  ac- 
cept reimbursement  available  from  any  third- 
party  payor,  including  reimbursement  under 
any  insurance  policy  or  under  any  Federal  or 
State  health  benefits  plan. 

•■(11)  A  determination  by  the  Director  of 
whether  an  entity  referred  to  in  clause  (i)  meets 
the  criteria  for  a  waiver  under  such  clause  shall 
be  made  without  regard  to  whether  the  entity 
accepts  voluntary  donations  regarding  the  pro- 
vision of  services  to  the  public. 

••(C)  With  respect  to  any  authomed  service 
that  IS  available  pursuant  to  the  State  plan  de- 
scribed m  subparagraph  (A),  the  requirements 
established  in  such  subparagraph  shall  not 
apply  to  the  provision  of  any  such  service  by  an 
institution  for  mental  diseases  to  an  individual 
who  has  attained  21  years  of  age  and  who  has 
not  attained  65  years  of  age.  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  term  institution  for 
mental  diseases'  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  m  section  I90.5(il  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
••(()  Rfqviremest  of  .M.atchinc!  Funds.— 
••(1)  In  general.— With  respect  to  the  costs  of 
the  program  to  be  carried  out  by  an  applicant 
pursuant  to  s-ubsection  (a),  a  funding  agreement 
for  an  award  under  such  subsection  is  that  the 
applicant  will  make  available  (directly  or 
through  donatwns  from  public  or  private  enti- 
ties) non-Federal  contributions  toward  such 
costs  m  an  amount  that  — 

•■(A)  for  the  first  fiscal  year  for  which  the  ap- 
plicant receives  payments  under  an  award 
under  such  subsection,  is  not  less  than  SI  for 
each  $9  of  Federal  funds  provided  m  the  award; 
"(li)  for  any  second  such  fiscal  year,  is  not 
less  than  $1  for  each  $9  of  Federal  funds  pro- 
vided iri  the  guard;  and 

"(C)  for  any  subsequent  such  fiscal  year,  is 
not  less  than  il  for  each  S3  of  Federal  funds 
provided  in  the  award. 

"(2)  Determination  of  amount  contrib- 
uted.— Non-Federal  contributions  required  m 
paragraph  (1)  may  be  m  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly 
evaluated,  including  plant,  equipment,  or  serv- 
ices. Amounts  provided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  services  assisted  or  subsidized  to  any 
significant  extent  by  the  Federal  Government, 
may  not  be  included  m  determining  the  amount 
of  such  non-Federal  contributions. 

••(g)  Outreach.— A  funding  agreement  for  an 
award  under  subsection  (a)  for  an  applicant  is 
that  the  applicant  will  provide  outreach  services 
i?i  the  community  involved  to  identify  women 
who  are  engaging  in  substance  abuse  and  to  en- 
courage the  women  to  undergo  treatment  for 
such  abuse. 

••(h)  Accessibility  of  Program;  Cultural 
context  of  Services.— a  funding  agreement 
for  an  award  under  subsection  (a)  for  an  appli- 
cant IS  that  - 

••(1)  the  program  operated  pursuant  to  such 
subsection  will  be  operated  at  a  location  that  is 
accessible  to  low-income  pregnant  and 
postpartum  women;  and 

"(2)  authorized  services  will  be  provided  in 
the  language  and  the  cultural  context  that  is 
most  appropriate. 

•■(i)  Continuing  Education— a  funding 
agreement  for  an  award  under  subsection  (a)  is 
that  the  applicant  involved  will  provide  for  con- 
tinuing education  in  treatment  services  for  the 
individuals  who  will  provide  treatment  m  the 
program  to  be  operated  by  the  applicant  pursu- 
ant to  such  subsection. 

"(j)  Imposition  of  Charges.— A  .funding 
agreement  for  an  award  under  subsection  (a)  for 
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un  iipi-'luaiil  in  that,  if  a  itiiirQf  is  imposfd  for 
the  proviswu  III  uuthiiTir.ed  xcri'ires  to  on  behalf 
ol  an  rltgihli'  woinaii.  such  charge  — 

"(I)  will  he  made  aciordmg  to  a  schedule  of 
charges  thai  is  made  available  in  the  public: 

"(21  will  he  adjusted  to  reflect  the  income  (if 
the  woman  involved:  and 

"(3)  will  not  be  imposed  on  any  swh  woman 
with  an  income  of  less  than  185  percent  of  the 
official  poverty  line,  as  established  by  the  Direc- 
tor ol  the  Olfue  liir  Mauagemrnl  and  Uudget 
and  revised  by  the  Secretary  in  acitirdance  with 
SCI  lion  67:i(i)  ol  the  Omnibus  liudget  Ueconcili- 
alion  Act  ofimt. 

"Ik)  IlKPOKTS  TO  DiHKCTOR.-  A  funding 
agreement  lor  an  award  under  subsection  (a)  is 
that  the  applicant  involved  will  submit  to  the 
Director  a  report 

"(I)  describing  the  uliluation  iind  rosis  oj 
services  provided  under  the  award, 

"(21  specilymg  the  number  of  women  served, 
the  number  of  inlanls  served,  and  the  type  and 
costs  of  services  provided,  and 

"CD  providing  such  other  mtormation  as  thi' 
Director  determines  to  he  appropriate. 

"(I)  HlHfl!ii<li.Mi-:.\r  OF  Al'l'l.irATluN.  The  Di- 
rector may  make  an  award  under  subsection  (a) 
only  if  an  application  lor  the  award  is  submit 
led  to  the  Director  containing  such  agreements, 
and  the  application  is  m  such  lorm.  is  made  m 
such  manner,  and  contains  such  other  agree- 
ments and  such  assurances  and  inlormation  as 
the  Director  determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  tilts  seitwn. 

"(m)  KQriTAHLh:  Aij.ocAriim  of  AWAHO.s.—ln 
making  awards  under  subsection  (a),  the  Direc- 
tor shall  ensure  that  the  awards  are  equitably 
allocated  among  the  principal  geographic  re- 
gions of  the  United  .Slates,  subjeit  to  the  avail- 
ability  of  qualilwd  applicants  lor  the  awards. 

"(n)  DvKATlus  OF  AWARD.  The  period  dur- 
ing which  payments  are  made  to  an  entity  from 
an  award  under  sub.seclion  (a)  may  not  ei<eed 
.5  years.  The  provi.sion  ol  such  payments  shall  he 
subject  to  annual  approval  by  the  Director  of 
the  payments  and  subject  to  the  availability  oj 
appropriations  lor  the  liscal  year  involved  to 
make  the  paytiwnts.  This  subsection  may  not  he 
construed  to  establish  a  limitation  on  the  num- 
ber of  awards  under  such  subsection  that  may 
be  made  to  an  entity. 

"(o)  l-:VAUIAri()\S,  DiSSKMlSATIOfI  OF  FlM)- 
IMIS.  The  Director  shall,  directly  or  through 
contract,  provide  lor  the  conduct  of  evaluations 
ol  programs  carried  out  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a).  The  Director  shall  dtssevunale  to  the  States 
the  findings  made  as  a  result  of  the  evaluations, 
■(p)  kypoHls  TO  CoxdRkss.  Sot  later  than 
October  I,  1994.  the  Director  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Ucpresenlalives.  and  to  the  Cominiltee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Hesources  of  the  Seriate, 
a  report  desciibing  programs  larried  out  pursu- 
ant to  this  se<  tion.  Kvery  2  years  thereafter,  the 
Director  shall  prepare  a  report  describing  su(  h 
programs  carried  out  during  the  preceding  2 
years,  and  shall  submit  the  report  to  the  Admin- 
istrator for  inclusion  in  the  biennuil  report 
under  section  .^llik).  Kaih  report  under  this 
sub.teclion  shall  include  a  summary  ol  any  eval- 
uations conducted  under  .subsection  tm)  during 
the  period  with  respect  to  which  the  report  is 
prepared. 

"(Q)  l)KFIMriO\s.~-For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

'(I)  The  term  'aulhori.:^ed  services'  means 
treatment  services  and  supplemental  services. 

'(2)  The  term  'eligible  woman'  means  a 
woman  who  has  been  admitted  to  a  program  op 
erated  pursuant  to  sub.iection  la). 

"f.O  The  term  'funding  agreement  under  sub- 
section la)',  with  respect  to  an  award  under 
subsection  la),  means  that  the  Director  may 
make  the  award  only  il  the  applicant  makes  the 
agreement  involved. 


"ID  The  term  'treatment  servites'  means  treat 
merit  for  substance  abuse,  including  the  loun- 
selmg  and  services  desirtbed  m  subsection  (c)l2>. 

"(5)    The  term    supplemental  services'  means 
the  services  desxribed  m  subsection  Id). 

"ir)  AVTUORIZATIOS  OF  AffROPHI.MIOSS.  - 
"ID  Is  r,KSF.RAl..  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  section  and  section  SOS,  there  are  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated  $100.1)00,1)1)1)  for  fis- 
lal  year  I99.'i.  and  such  sums  as  inau  he  tier  - 
essary  for  fiscal  year  19^)4. 

"I2)  Tra.wsffh.  For  the  purpose  desiribed  in 
l>aragraph  II),  m  atUlition  to  the  amounts  au- 
Ihomed  m  such  paragraph  to  be  appropriated 
for  a  liscal  year,  there  is  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  from  the  special  lor- 
felture  fund  ol  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  \a- 
tional  Drug  Control  Policy  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary. 

"CO  fii'i.F  OF  cossTRicTios.  The  amounts 
authorised  in  this  subsection  to  be  appropriated 
are  in  addition  to  any  other  amounts  that  are 
authorised  to  he  appropriated  and  are  available 
lor  the  purpose  desi  ribed  in  paragraph  III. 
■drrPAriF.\r  rHFAiMFxr  phoiira.m.s  for 

PRFdSAsr  A.\l)  PO.^-tPARIIM  WOMFS 

"Sfc.  .«W.  (a)  (!RA\i,s,  The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  Treatment  Center, 
shall  make  grants  to  establish  projects  lor  the 
outpatient  treatment  of  substance  abuse  among 
pregnant  and  postpartum  women,  and  in  the 
case  of  conditions  arising  in  the  infants  of  suih 
women  as  a  result  of  such  abuse  by  the  women, 
the  ciutpatient  treatment  of  the  infants  lor  such 
c-onditions. 

"(h)  PRKVKSTIoy. -Entities  recvivmg  grants 
under  this  section  shall  engage  in  activities  to 
preient  substance  abuse  among  pregnant  and 
postpartum  women. 

"(c)  h:\AI.VArios.~The  Secretaru  -.hall  evalu- 
ate projects  carried  out  under  subsection  la>  and 
shall  disseminate  to  appropriate  public  and  pri- 
vate entities  information  on  effective  projects.  ". 

(h)  /■«/i.v.s7r/o.V/i/.  AM)  Savi.\i!.s  Provisio.x.s.  - 

(1)  savi.w.s  provi.sios   for  co.mpi.ftio.m  of 

niRRF.Vr  PROJKCTS.— 

lA)  Subject  to  paragraph  12),  m  the  case  ol 
any  project  for  which  a  grant  under  fiirmer  sec- 
tion 509F  was  provided  for  fiscal  year  1992.  the 
Secretary  ol  Health  and  ffuman  Services  may 
continue  in  effect  the  grant  for  fiscal  year  199.1 
and  subsequent  liscal  years,  subject  to  the  dura- 
tion of  anv  such  grant  not  eiceedmg  the  period 
determined  by  the  Secretary  in  first  approving 
the  grant.  .Subject  to  approval  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, such  grants  may  he  administered  by  the 
Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Treventwn. 

IH)  Subparagraph  I  A)  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  a  project  notwithstanding  that  the  project  is 
not  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under  current  sec- 
tion 507  or  509. 

(2)  l.isiiTATios  OS  Fvsnisa  for  i-frtaix 
PROIKCTS.  With  respect  to  the  amounts  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  under  current  section 
51)7,  any  such  amounts  appropriated  in  excess  of 
the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1992 
under  former  section  509F  shall  be  available 
only  for  grants  under  current  section  507, 

13)  DFFlsiTlos.'i,  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section: 

I  A)  The  term  "former  section  509 F"  means  sec 
lion  509F  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as  in 
effect  tor  fiscal  year  1992. 

(H)  The  term  "i  urrent  section  507"  means  sec 
lion  507  ol  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  in 
effect  jor  liscal  year  199.1  and  suhseciuent  fiscal 
years. 

IC)  The  term  "current  section  509"  means  sec- 
tion .5IM  oj  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as  in 

effCl  I    l')r    li\i  III    !/r.n     I'lUi   ,)t"i    ^i,h<,  .ii,.'»1    n..  ,jI 

ycat 

SEC.     KVJ.     DFMOSSIH.KIIOS     PHO.JF.l  IS     OJ     .\A 

uoNAt.  siii\im.\ycE. 

.Subpart  I  ol  part  II  of  title  I  (as  amended  by 
section  109)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  lollowmg  new  section: 


'DFUOSSrRAriOS  PROJFcrS  OF  SATIC).\A, 
SiaMFtC'A.KCK 

"Sfc.  .9)9.  (a)  (Jrasts  for  Trfatmfst  Im- 
PROVFVFST.  The  Director  of  the  Center  for 
Substance  Abuse  Treatment  shall  provide  grants 
to  public  and  nonprojit  private  entities  for  the 
purpo.te  of  establishing  demonstration  projects 
that  will  improve  the  provision  of  treatment 
services  for  substance  abuse. 

"(b)  .\ArrRK  OF  PRojF("r.s.  dranls  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  awarded  to 

"(I)  projec  Is  that  provide  treatment  to  adoles- 
cents, Ictnale  uddu  Is  and  their  children,  racial 
and  ethnic  minorities,  or  individuals  in  rural 
areas,  with  preference  given  to  such  projects 
that  provide  trc-alment  for  substance  abuse  to 
women  with  dependent  children,  which  treat- 
ment IS  provided  in  settings  in  which  both  pri- 
mary health  servues  for  the  women  and  pedi- 
atric c  are  are  available: 

"l2)  projects  that  provide  treatment  in  ei- 
changc  for  public  service: 

"1.3)  projects  that  provide  treatment  services 
and  which  are  operated  by  public  and  nonprofit 
private  entities  receiving  grants  under  section 
■  129.  :t:{0.  'NO.  .W)A.  or  other  public  or  nonprojit 
private  entities  that  provide  primary  hi'allh 
services: 

"(4)  'treatment  campus'  projects  that 
"I A)  serve  a  sig^nificant  number  of  individuals 
simultaneousl.y: 

"(H)  prcnide  residential,  non-community 
based  drug  treatment, 

"(C)  provide  patients  with  ancillary  social 
services  and  referrals  to  community-based 
aftercare,  and 
"(t))  provide  services  on  a  voluntary  basis: 
"15)  projects  m  large  metropolitan  areas  to 
idc-ntily  individuals  m  need  of  treatment  serv- 
ues and  to  improve  the  availability  and  delivery 
of  such  services  in  the  areas: 

"16)  m  the  ca.se  of  drug  abusers  who  are  at 
risk  of  HIV  infection,  projects  to  conduct  out- 
reach activities  to  the  individuals  regarding  the 
prevention  of  exposure  to  and  the  transmission 
of  the  human  immunodeficiency  virus,  and  to 
encourage  the  individuals  to  sec^k  treatment  for 
such  abuse:  and 

"(7)  prcjjects  to  determine  the  long-term  effi- 
cacy oj  the  projects  described  m  this  section  and 
to  dissrininate  to  appropriate  public  and  private 
entities  information  on  the  protects  that  have 
been  effective. 

""(c)     PRFFFRFSCFS     IS     XtAKISd     ORASTS.      In 

awarding  grants  under  subsection  la),  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Treatment  Center  shall  give  pref- 
erence to  projects  that— 

"(I)  demonstrate  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
the  problems  associated  with  substance  abuse 
and  provide  evidence  of  broad  community  in- 
volvement and  support:  or 

"12)  initiate  and  expand  programs  lor  the  pro- 
vision of  treatment  sc'rvices  lincluding  renova- 
tion of  facilities,  but  not  construction)  in  local- 
ities IN  which,  and  among  populations  for 
which,  there  is  a  public  health  crisis  as  a  result 
oj  the  madecjuate  availability  of  such  services 
and  a  substantial  rate  of  substance  abuse. 

"Id)  DVRATlos  OF  (jRASTS.-The  period  dur- 
ing which  payments  are  made  under  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  may  not  exccc'd  .5  ycais. 

"(e)  AtriioRi/.Arios  of  APPRopRiArio.\.s.- 

"II)  Is  (IFSFRAI..  For  the  purpose  oJ  carry- 
ing out  this  section,  there  are  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  $175,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993, 
and  such  sums  as  may  he  necessary  for  fiscal 
year  1994.  The  amounts  so  authorised  are  m  ad- 
dition to  any  other  amounts  that  are  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  and  available  for  such  pur- 
pose. 

"(2)  At.i.orATios.-Of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated under  paragraph  (I)  for  a  fiscal  year. 
the  Director  of  the  Treatment  Center  shall  re- 
serve not  less  tfuin  5  percent  for  carrying  out 


tihi  (I     in 


subsection     lh)l2)     and 


fjf'nrrl\ 

(bH3).". 

STf  /  in  CRWTS  FOR  SI  "HSTWCK  ABl  SK  THKAT 
MFSI  IS  S  i:\IF  .\.\l)  LOCAL  (HISU- 
.V.U.  JL  SI  lit  SYSTE.MS 

Subpart  I  of  part  li  of  title  V  (us  amended  by 
section  109)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"GRASTS  FOR  StW.STA.\CF  ABr.SE  rRFATMFSr  IS 
STATE  ASIJ  IJK"AL  CRIMISAL  JUHTICE  SYSTEM.'! 
"Sfc.  .510.  (a)  Is  C,FSF.RAl..-The  Director  of 
the  Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Treatment  shall 
provide  grants  to  pubUc  and  nonprofit  private 
entities  that  provide  treatment  for  substance 
abuse  to  individuals  under  criminal  justice  su- 
pervision. 

■•(b)  KLIGIBILITY.  In  awarding  grants  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Director  shall  ensure  that  the 
grants  are  reasonably  distributed  among— 

"(t)  projects  that  prcjvide  treatment  services  to 
individuals  who  are  incarcerated  in  prisons, 
jails,  or  community  correctional  settings,  and 

"(2)  projects  that  provide  treatment  services  to 
individuals  who  are  not  incarcerated,  but  who 
are  under  criminal  justice  supervision  because  of 
their  status  as  pretrial  releasees,  post-trial 
releasees,  probationers,  parolees,  or  supervised 
releasees. 

"(c)  Priority.  — In  awarding  grants  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Director  shall  give  priority  to 
programs  commensurate  with  the  extent  to 
which  such  programs  provide,  directly  or  in  con- 
junction with  other  public  or  private  nonprofit 
entities,  one  or  more  of  the  following— 

"II)  a  continuum  of  offender  management 
services  as  individuals  enter,  proceed  through, 
and  leave  the  criminal  justice  system,  including 
identification  and  assessment,  substance  abuse 
treatment,  pre-release  counseling  and  pre-re- 
lease referrals  with  respect  to  housing,  employ- 
ment and  treatment: 

"'(21  comprehensive  treatment  services  for  ju- 
venile offenders: 

'•(3)  comprehensive  treatment  services  for  fe- 
male offenders,  including  related  services  such 
as  violence  counseling,  parenting  and  child  de- 
velopment classes,  and  perinatal  care: 

"(4)  outreach  services  to  identify  individuals 
under  criminal  justice  supervision  who  would 
benefit  from  sub.slance  abuse  treatment  and  to 
encourage  such  individuals  to  seek  treatment,  or 
"(5)  treatment  services  that  function  as  an  al- 
ternative to  incarceration  for  appropriate  cat- 
egories of  offenders  or  that  otherwise  enable  in- 
dividuals to  remain  under  criminal  justice  su- 
pervision in  the  least  restrictive  setting  consist- 
ent with  public  safety. 

"(d)  AlITIIORIZATIOS  OF  APPROPRIATIOSS.— 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section, 
there  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
$50,000,000  for  liscal  year  1993.  and  such  sums  as 
ir.^C  ^|-■  t;r-/->'v.-r;;  Inr  Ifral  i/car  1991 
SLC  III  LHAIM.SU  l\  PKOVISIO.\  Oh  IHFAT 
ME\T  SERVICES. 

Subpart  1  of  pan  «  of  title  V  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (as  amended  by  section  110) 
IS  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"TKAISI.W  IS  PKOVISIOS  OF  TREATMENT  SERVICES 
■"Sec.  511.  (a)  Is  GKSERAL.—The  Director  of 
the  Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Treatment  shall 
develop  programs  lo  increase  the  number  of  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment  professionals  and  the 
number  of  health  professionals  providing  treat- 
ment services  through  the  awarding  of  grants  to 
appropriate  public  and  nonprofit  private  enti- 
ties, including  agencKS  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, hospitals,  schools  of  medicine,  schools 
of  osteopathic  owdicme.  schools  of  nursing, 
schools  of  social  work,  and  graduate  programs 
m  marriage  and  jarinly  therapy. 

■■(b)  Priority. -In  awarding  granl-^  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Director  shall  give  priority  to 
projects    tliat    train    full-time    substance    abuse 


ucalJiunt  professionals  and  projects  thai  will 
receive  financial  support  from  public  mitiiies  for 
carrying  out  the  projects. 

■'(C)  HFAI.ril  PROFESSIOSS  KnccATios.—  In 
awarding  grants  under  subsection  (a),  the  Di- 
rector may  make  grants  - 

■■(I)  to  train  individuals  m  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  other  drug 
abuse:  and 

"12)  to  develop  appropriate  curricula  and  nui- 
terials  for  the  training  described  in  paragraph 

(D- 
■■(d)    AuriioRiZATios  OF  Appropriatioss.— 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out   this  section. 

there     are     authorised     to     be     appropriated 

$:m.m). 000  for  fiscal  year  1993.  and  sw  h  si/ins-  ax 

may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

SFC.    112.    .\LTER\ATIVE    VTILIZATIOS    OF    W/./ 

TARY  FA(  lUTIES. 

nil  J'HAS.si-hH.-Sti  lion  Ml  ol  tl.i  I'ubhc 
Health  .Serine  Act  (42  U.S.C.  290ft)— 

ID  IS  transjcrrcd  to  .subpart  I  of  part  B  of  title 

V  of  such  Act. 

(2)  is  redesignated  as  section  512.  and 

(3)  IS  inserted  after  section  511  (as  added  by 
section  111). 

(b)  AMESDMFSrS.— 

(1)  .Section  512(a)  of  the  I'ublu  Health  Service 
Act  (as  transferred  and  redesignated  under  sub- 
section (a))  IS  amended  by  striking  out  "S'a- 
TIOSAL  IssrncTE  OS  DRVa  Abv.se. -The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Xatwnal  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse" 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "Cester  for  SI'B- 
STASCE  ABl'SE  TREATMEST.  —  Thi'  Director  of  the 
Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Treatment". 

(2)  Part  E  of  title  V  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  290ffi  IS  amended  by  striking 
out  the  part  heading. 

SE(     113    CE.WER  FOR  SI  BST.\SCE  .ABISE  PRE 
VE\TIO\. 

(a)  Is  Oesfral.  -Pan  B  ul  tuie  \  uj  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  (as  amended  by  section 
112)  IS  amended  by  inserting  after  section  512  the 
following  new  subpart: 

■■Subpart  2  -Center  for  Substanc:e  Abuse 
Prevention". 

(b)  Trassfer— Section    508    of    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  290aa-6).  as  such 
section  existed  I  day  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act- 
ID  IS  transferred  to  subpart  2  of  part  B  of  title 

V: 

12)  IS  redesignated  as  section  515:  and 

(3)  is  inserted  after  the  subpart  heading  las 
added  by  subsection  (a)). 

Ic)  AMESUMESTS.— Section  5l5(bj  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (as  transferred  and  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (bj)  is  amended— 

ID  m  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  "and  inter- 
vention": 

(2)  by  striking  paragraphs  (10)  and  (ID: 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (12)  as  para- 
graph (10):  and 

(4)  m  paragraph  (9).  by  adding  ■•and  after 
the  semicolon  at  the  end. 

(d)  Xatiosai.  Data  Base.— .Section  515  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (as  amended  by  sub- 
section (O)  IS  amended  by  amending  subsection 
(d)  to  read  as  follows. 

"(d)  The  Director  ol  the  Prevention  Center 
shall  establish  a  national  data  base  providing 
information  on  programs  for  the  prevention  oj 
substance  abuse.  The  data  base  shall  contain 
information  appropriate  for  use  by  public  enti- 
ties and  tnlormatwn  appropriate  for  use  by  non- 
profit private  entities.". 

(e)  liEEEHESCES.— Section  515  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (as  amended  by  subsection 
(e))  IS  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  m  the  lu.si  sentence,  by 
striking  "Iherealter"  and  all  that  follows  and 
inserting  ■'(herealler  referred  to  in  this  part  as 
the  'Prevention  Center').":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b).  in  the  matter  preceding 
paragraph  (I),  by  striking  'Office''  and  inserl- 
ing    "Prevention  Center". 
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If)  CoMMirsiTY  Programs.— Section  509  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  290aa-7)  as 
such  section  existed  I  day  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act- 
ID  is  transferred  to  subpart  2  of  part  B  of  title 
V  of  such  Act  (as  added  by  s-ubsectwn  (a)). 

(2)  IS  redesignated  as  section  5lli: 

(3)  is  inserted  after  section  515  las  transferred 
and  redesignated  by  subsection  (b)):  and 

14)  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
■■coMMdsiTY  prc:kirams 

■■Sec.  516.  la)  Is  GESERAL.—The  Secretary, 
acting  through  the  Director  of  the  Prevention 
Center,  shall  — 

"(1)  provide  assistance  to  communities  to  de- 
velop comprehensive  long-term  strategies  for  the 
prevention  of  substance  abuse:  and 

■•(2)  evaluate  the  success  oj  different  commu- 
nity approaches  toward  the  prevention  of  such 
abuse. 

"(b)  Strategies  for  Redccisg  Use.— The  Di- 
rector of  the  Prevention  Center  shall  ensure  that 
strategies  developed  under  subsection  la)ll)  in- 
clude strategies  for  reducing  the  u.te  of  alcoholic 
beverages  and  tobacco  products  by  individuals 
to  whom  It  IS  unlawful  to  sell  or  distribute  such 
bcTerages  or  products. 

■■(c)  acthorizatios  of  appropriatioss.— 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  subsection  (a), 
there  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
$120,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993.  such  sums  as 
may  be  nci  I  •.yiiru  i<n  ;iv.  di  </• -J'  '*' 
SEC.  114.  PREVE\TtO\.  TREAT!ifE\T.  ASD  REHA 
BILITATIOS  MODEL  PRO.JECTS  FOR 
HIGH  RJSh  YOCTH 

la)  Trassfer.— Section  .yiJ9A  oj  the  i-uOiu. 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  290aa-8l- 

(1)  IS  transferred  to  subpart  2  of  part  B  of  title 
V  of  such  Act  (as  added  by  .section  113ia)): 

(2)  IS  redesignated  as  section  517.  and 

(3)  i.v  inserted  after  section  .5/6  (as  transferred 
and  redesignated  by  section  113(g)). 

(b)  AMESDMESTS.— Section  517  (as  transferred 
and  rcdesignaic^d  by  subsection  (a))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  through 
(f)  as  subsections  (d)  through  (g),  respectively: 
aiid 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

••(c)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  projects 
under  subsection  (a)  include  strategies  for  re- 
ducing the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  arid  to- 
bacco products  by  individuals  to  whom  it  is  un- 
lawful to  sell  or  distribute  such  beverages  or 
products.'. 

(c)  AVTHORIZATIOS  OF  APPROPRIATIOSS.— .Sec- 
tion 517  (as  transferred  and  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a)  and  amended  by  subsection  (b))  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(h)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion, there  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
$70,000,000  lor  fiscal  year  1993.  and  such  s-ums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1994.  ". 

(d)  REFERESCES.— .Section  517(a)  (as  trans- 
ferred and  redesignated  by  subsection  (a)  and 
amended  by  subsection  (b)j  is  further  amended 
by  striking  "Office  "  each  time  that  such  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "Prevention  Center". 

SEC.  N5  CE.WER  FOR  HEST.M.  HE.M.TH  SERV- 
ICES. 
(a)  fs  GESERAL.—Part  li  of  title  V  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  las  amended  by  section 
114)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  517  the 
lollowmg  new  subpart 

■■Subpart  .3— Center  for  A/f  nta:  Health  Services 
■CESTER  FOR  MESIAL  HEALTH  SERVICES 

•Sec.  520.  la)  EsTABUSHMEsr.— There  is  es- 
tablished in  the  Administration  a  Center  for 
Mental  Health  Services  (hereafter  m  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  ■Center).  The  Center  shall  be 
headed  by  a  fiireclor  (hereafter  in  this  section 
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ri'tvTTCii  In  ii\  Ihf    l)irfil(ir')  iippDlnh-ii  hij  lli, 
Svrrelaru  Irnin  umntui  liutlvuimih  wllh  ericnxiir 
i'rpfriftKi'  or  it<ntli»iit  quitliiuiiCions  in  llw  pro 
vimoii  0/  int'iilul  hrnllli  xt'i flU'.v  nr  tii  llir  ii'iil 
uutwn  01  mental  hmlth  .lerinrc  si/slrmx. 

"(h)  nvTiKS.—'Vhe  Director  of  thv  Ctndt 
xttall 

"(I)  ilrsum  iiuiwniil  (joiits  itml  rsiahltsh  na- 
tional pnonlifx  lor 
"(A)  thf  pri'venliun  oi  nwnial  illiirs\.  <inU 
"(li)  thi-  promnlutn  of  rnvnlal  hiullli. 
"(2)  eniouragi'  and  assist  Inral  fnlitu-s  and 
Stale  iigencws  to  achieve  the  goals  and  priorittei 
desrnbed  m  paragraph  ID: 

"(li)  develop  ami  coordinate  Federal  preven- 
tion policies  and  programs  and  to  assure  in- 
creaxed  focus  on  the  prevention  o)  mental  illness 
and  the  promotion  ol  menial  health. 

"(i)  develop  improved  methods  ol  treating  iii 
dimduals  with  mental  health  prohhins  and  im- 
proved melliiids  ol  iissisling  the  laniilies  ol  such 
indu'tdtials. 

"(5)  adniinisti'i  the  menial  health  services 
block  grant  program  authorised  in  seclion  IHII: 
"(H)  promote  polii  les  and  programs  at  Federal. 
Slate,  and  local  levels  and  m  the  private  sector 
that  loster  independence  and  protect  the  legal 
rights  ol  persons  with  mental  illneii.  im  hiding 
carrying  out  the  provisions  ol  the  I'rotection 
and  Advncaci/  ol  Mentally  III  Individuals  Ai  t. 

"(7)  cam/  out  Ihe  programs  authomed  under 
se(  tioni  .5J<>/t  and  .5.?/.  including  the  Vommunttij 
Support  I'rogram  and  Ihe  Child  and  Adolescent 
Servui'  Sgstem  I'rograms, 

"(H)  cam/  out  responsihililies  lor  the  Human 
Hesourie  Development  program,  and  programs 
of  clinical  training  for  professional  and  para- 
professwnal  personnel  pursuant  to  section  Ml, 

"(9)  conduct  services-related  assessmenli.  in- 
cluding evaluations  of  Die  organuation  and  fi- 
nancing of  care,  \elt-help  and  consumer-run 
programs,  mental  health  economics,  mental 
health  service  sijstnns.  rural  nwntal  health,  and 
improve  the  capacity  of  State  to  londucl  evatua 
tions  nf  puhllcly  funded  mental  health  pro 
grains: 

"(10)  establish  a  deannghouse  lor  mental 
health  information  to  assure  ihe  widespread  dis- 
semination of  such  infornHitton  to  Stales,  politi- 
cal sulJdii'istons.  educational  ageniies  and  insti- 
tutions, treatment  and  prevention  servue  pro- 
viders, and  the  general  public,  including  infor 
motion  concerning  the  practical  application  of 
research  supported  by  the  National  Institute  of 
.Mental  Health  that  is  applicable  to  improving 
the  delivery  of  servues: 

"(II)  provide  technical  assistance  to  public 
and  private  entities  that  are  providers  of  mental 
health  services. 

"(12)  monitor  and  enforce  obligations  incurred 
by  community  mental  health  renters  pursuant 
to  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
(as  in  effect  prior  to  the  repi'al  of  such  Act  on 
August  13.  I9SI.  by  section  'M2(e)(2)(H)  ol  Public 
Uiw  97-35  («,5  Stat.  560)): 

"(13)  conduct  surveys  with  respect  to  mental 
health,   such   as  the  Matwnal   Reporting   I'ro 
gram,  and 

"(14)  assist  States  m  improving  their  mental 
health  data  collection. 

"(c)  (;k/I\ts  AM)  Ca.VTHMT.s.  In  carrying 
out  the  duties  established  in  subsection  (b).  the 
Director  may  make  grants  to  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts and  cooperative  agreements  u-ith  public 
and  nonprolit  private  entities.  ". 

(b)  CO.\hOUMIM!  AMKMi.MKSTS.^Seclion 
3t)3(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  2l2a(a>)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  ".  the  Surgetni  General  is 
authomed"  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph 
(I): 

(2)  by  inserting  "the  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  o)  the  Center  for  .Mental 
Health  .Servues.  is  authomed"  after  Ihe  para- 
graph designation  m  paragraph  (I):  and 
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1  0  !■■:/  ncierling  "the  Surgeon  (leneral  ..  .... 

thoiKed"  after  the  paragraph   designation   in 
piiriniroi'li  I  '1 

SEC     llh      I.K\M     I'KIX.ItWI    tllli     III  MllS--.!  H\ 
IIO.S  IWJJtl  IS. 

(a)  l'll.\SShFH.  Section  .i20  of  the  Public 
Health  Scivice  Act  (12  V.S.C.  290te  13)  ax  such 
set  turn  ejtsted  I  day  prior  to  the  date  of  enait- 
inent  of  this  Ad 

ll)  IS  iranslerred  to  tubpurt  3  of  part  II  ol  title 
V  of  such  Afl. 

(2)  IS  redesignated  (i«  section  S2t)A,  and 

(3)  IS  inserted  after  section  520  (as  added  by 
section  //.5). 

(b)  AMf.\t)MKsr.S.  Section  520A  (ax  trans- 
ferred and  redesigiiiiieit  under  suhscctton  (a))  is 
amended 

(1)  m  luhsection  (axl).  by  \triking  out  ".\a 
tional  Institute  of  .Mental  Health"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Center  lor  Mental  Health  Serv 
ices": 

(2)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  out  "three" 
and  inserting  m  lieu  tlieieol  "live",  and 

(3)  in  sulrsei  lion  (e)(1),  to  read  as  follows: 
"(I)  For  Ihe  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  ser 

tton,   there  are  authorn-ed  to  be  appropriated 
$.W,(l()l),l)0<)  lor  fhteal  year  imi.  and  \iich  vNiriv  n 
mag  he  iwr essari/  fm  li\<  nl  i/nir  fen 
sac.     117.     NATIONAL     MKSTAL     IIE.U  III     H'l 
CATION. 
.fei  lion  519  of  the  Publit    Hoillh  Servirr  Art 
(12  I'.S.C.  ^'.Wif     /J)  IX  rrp.ur 

sue.   IIH.  DK.%IO.\STRATlO\  rilii.lli  l\   Willi  lih. 
SPECT  TO  VKRTMS  l\l>n  11)1  ALS. 

(a)  l\    (IKSKHM  .      .S'i<H,,i'  :li,     public 

Health  Service  Act  1 12  U.S.C.  iUDild-ll)- 

(1)  IS  transferred  to  subp^irt  3  ol  part  li  of  title 
V  ol  such  Act  (ax  added  by  section  115). 

(2)  IS  redesignated  as  sectwn  520li.  and 

(31  IS  inserted  after  section  .i20A  (as  added  by 
section  116). 

(b)  Ca.MtilH.MI.MI  AUI'MIMI-KIS.  The  Publi< 
Health  .Si-rvice  Ad  (as  amended  bu  subsection 
(a)).  IS  amended 

(1)  in  part  C  of  title  XXIV 

(A)  by  sinking  out  the  heading  lor  subpart  I. 

(11)  in  section  2i:t2(a).  by  striking  out  sub- 
part"  each  place  such  term  appears  and  mserl- 
mg  "part",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  heading  for  subpart  II: 
and 

(2)  m  section  520H  (as  transferred  and  added 
by  subsection  (al) 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  in  the  matter  preceding 
paragraph  (I),  by  inserting  alter  ".Secretary" 
the  following  ".  acting  through  the  Director  ot 
the  Center  for  Mental  Health  Services,":  and 

(H)  111  subsection   III.   by  striking  out   "1991" 
and  inserting  m  lieu  tficreof  "Ii)9-I". 
SSC.  119.  CHILDHOOD  .HSNTAL  HEALTH. 

Title  V  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  preceding  provi.\ions  of  this 
title.  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  part 

"I' AH  I  E—Cllll.DHKN  With  SKRIOVS  KWiTlitWI 

/"'.;  I  iiic\\(  ! 
"sic(   M,i  I  ii\ii-nhHK\sivi-:  <  (iMMi  \in  mi- \  i  \i 

llhMIII    \f-H\llhs    HIH    llllini<h\ 

\siiii     ^mioi  s    h\f<)iii)\M     Ills 

II  HJIA.M  hS. 
"(a)  CRA\TS  TO  CERTAIS  Pl'BIJC  ESTITIICS.— 

"(I)  Is  (IKSERAI.—  The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  Center  lor  .Mental 
Health  Services,  shall  make  grants  to  public  en- 
tities for  the  purpose  of  providing  comprehiiisive 
community  mental  health  services  to  children 
with  a  serious  emotional  disturbance. 

"(2)  DKFIMTIOH  (If  rUBLIC  K.STITY.  For  pur 
poses  ol  this  subpart,  the  term  public  entity' 
means  any  State,  any  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  and  any  Indian  tribe  or  tribal  organiza- 
tion (as  delmed  m  set  tion  4(b)  and  section  4(c) 
of  the  Indian  Self-Deterinination  and  Education 
Assistance  Act). 


Ih)  Cll\.\ll)HI.\TII>,\S  l,\    W  l/v,A.,  i.KAM.-.. 

"I I)  rtfy''«^w*;\r  of  .staiis  a.s  ««4.v/'w. 
r\i>fH  f'AHT  n  (Jf  rill.K  .V/.V.  -The  .Secretary 
may  make  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  to  a 
public  entity  only  if 

"(A)  m  the  case  of  a  public  entity  that  is  a 
State,  the  State  is  a  grantee  under  section  1911. 

"(H)  III  the  case  of  a  public  entity  tliat  is  a  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  Slate,  Ihe  State  m  which 
Ihe  political  subdivision  is  located  is  receiving 
sui  h  fMiymenis:  and 

"(C)  m  the  case  ol  a  public  entity  that  is  an 
Indian  tribe  or  tribal  organization ,  the  State  in 
which  the  tribe  or  Irilial  organicatton  Is  located 
IS  receiving  such  payments. 

"(2)  llfVI'IRK.MKSr  nii  STATUS  AS  VflUfAII) 
TliOVIhHR. 

"(A)  .Subject  to  subparagraph  (li).  the  Sec 
relary  may  make  a  grant  under  subsection  (a) 
only  ll.  Ill  Ihe  ca.<ie  ol  any  service  under  suih 
subsection  that  is  covered  m  the  State  plan  tip 
proved  under  title  XI.X  of  the  Social  Security 
A(  t  for  the  State  mvolvcd- 

"(1)  the  puhlii  entity  involved  will  provide  the 
service  direilly.  and  Hie  entity  has  entered  inlo 
a  parlu  ipallon  agreement  under  the  State  plan 
and  IS  qualified  to  receive  pai/iiienls  under  such 
plan,  or 

"(ll)  the  public  entilu  unll  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  an  organi.^ation  under  which  Die  or- 
ganication  will  provide  Hie  service,  and  Ihe  or- 
ganizalion  has  entered  into  suih  a  txirlicipation 
agreement  and  is  gualified  to  receive  such  pay 
inents. 

'(Ii)(l)  In  the  rase  of  an  organization  making 
ari  agreement  under  subparagraph  (A)(ii)  re- 
garding the  provision  of  services  under  sub- 
section la),  the  rcQutrement  estulilished  m  such 
subparugiapli  regarding  a  parluipalion  agree- 
ment shall  be  waived  by  the  .Secretary  if  the  or- 
gani.-ation  does  not.  m  providing  health  or  men- 
tal health  services,  impose  a  charge  or  accept  re- 
linbuisemenl  available  from  any  third-party 
payor,  irit lading  reimbursement  under  any  in- 
surante  policy  or  under  any  Federal  or  State 
health  heneius  program. 

■fll)  A  determination  by  the  Secretary  ol 
whether  an  organi'ation  relerred  to  in  f/uusc  (i) 
)neets  Hie  criteria  for  a  waiver  under  such  clause 
shall  be  made  without  regard  to  whether  Ihe  or- 
ganicallon  accepts  voluntary  donations  regard- 
ing the  provision  of  services  to  the  public. 

"(3)  CkRiAis  i()\sii)i-:nArii>.\s.  In  making 
grants  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall  - 

"(A)  equitably  allocate  such  assistance  among 
the  priniipal  geographic  regions  of  the  United 
Slates: 

"(li)  consider  the  extent  to  which  the  public 
entity  involved  has  a  need  lor  tlie  grant,  and 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  any  public  entity  that  is  a 
political  subdivision  ol  a  State  or  that  is  an  In- 
dian tribe  or  tribal  organization 

"(t)  shall  con.nder  any  comments  regarding 
the  application  of  the  entity  for  such  a  grant 
that  are  received  by  tlie  Secretary  jrom  the  State 
in  which  the  entity  is  located,  arid 

"(ll)  shall  giir  s-pecial  consideration  to  Hie  en- 
tity ll  the  State  agrees  to  provide  a  portion  ol 
the  rion-Federal  contributions  required  m  sub- 
section (c)  regarding  such  a  grant. 
"(c)  Matchinc  Fii\ns.- 
II)  Is  ttENKRAL.—A  funding  agreement  for  a 
grant  under  under  subsection  (a)  is  that  the 
public  entity  involved  will,  with  respect  to  the 
costs  to  be  incurred  by  the  entity  m  carrying  out 
the  purpose  described  ill  such  subsection,  make 
available  (directly  or  through  donalioris  from 
public  or  private  entities)  rion-Federal  contribu- 
tions toward  such  costs  m  an  amount  that— 

"(A)  for  the  first  liscal  year  lor  which  the  en- 
tity receives  payments  from  a  grant  under  such 
subsection,  is  not  less  than  SI  for  each  $3  of 
Federal  funds  provided  in  the  grant. 


iHi  Joi  atiij  second  or  third  such  fiscal  year. 
IS  not  less  than  $1  for  each  $3  of  Federal  fundi 
provided  m  the  grant. 

"(C)  for  any  fourth  such  fiscal  year,  is  not 
less  than  $1  for  each  $1  of  Federal  funds  pro- 
vided in  the  grant:  and 

"(D)  for  any  fifth  such  fiscal  year,  is  not  less 
than  $2  for  each  $1  of  Federal  funds  provided  in 
the  grant. 

"(2)   Deter.visatios  of  amov.st  costrib- 

VTF.D.— 

"lAj  Son-Federal  contributions  required  in 
paragraph  (1)  may  fee  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly 
naluated.  including  plant,  equipment,  or  serv- 
ices^ Amounts  provided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  services  assisted  or  subsidized  to  any 
significant  extent  by  the  Federal  Government. 
may  not  be  included  in  determining  the  amount 
of  such  non-Federal  contributions. 

"(B)  In  making  a  determination  of  the 
amount  of  non-Federal  contributions  for  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  may 
Include  only  non-Federal  contributions  in  excess 
of  the  average  amount  of  non-Federal  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  public  entity  involved  toward 
the  purpose  described  in  subsection  la)  for  the  2- 
year  period  preceding  the  first  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  entity  receives  a  grant  under  such 
section. 
-Stt.    .Wl'     RKQl  IRKHESTS    WITH    RKSPECT    TO 

C.AKKYI.Sli        OCT        PCRPOSE        OF 

GRA.\TS. 

"(a)  Systems  ut  CoMrHEHLS.'^n  k  Care.— 

"(1)  Is  ge\ERal.—A  funding  agreement  for  a 
grant  under  section  561(a)  is  that,  with  respect 
to  children  with  a  serious  emotional  disturb- 
ance, the  public  entity  involved  will  carry  out 
the  purpose  described  m  such  section  only 
through  establishing  and  operating  1  or  more 
systems  of  care  for  making  each  of  the  mental 
health  services  specified  m  subsection  (c)  avail- 
jijle  to  each  child  provided  access  to  the  system. 
In  providing  for  such  a  system,  the  public  entity 
may  make  grants  to.  and  enter  into  contracts 
with,  public  and  nonprofit  private  entities. 

"(2)  STRiCTL'kE  OF  SYSTEM  —A  funding  agree- 
ment for  a  grant  under  section  561(a)  is  that  a 
system  of  care  under  paragraph  (1)  will— 

"(A)  be  established  m  a  community  selected 
by  the  public  entity  involved: 

"(B)  consist  of  such  public  agencies  and  non- 
profit private  entities  m  the  community  as  are 
necessary  to  ensure  that  each  of  the  services 
specified  in  subsection  (c)  is  available  to  each 
child  provided  access  to  the  system. 

"(C)  be  established  pursuant  to  aorc-ements 
that  the  public  entity  enters  into  uith  the  agen- 
cies and  entities  described  m  subparagraph  IB). 

"(D)  coordinate  the  provision  of  the  services 
ol  the  system,  and 

"(E)  establish  an  otfice  whose  functions  are  to 
serve  as  the  location  through  which  children  are 
provided  access  to  the  system,  to  coordinate  the 
provision  of  services  of  the  system,  and  to  pro- 
vide information  to  the  public  regarding  the  sys- 
tem. 

"(3)    COLI.ABOR.ATIOS   CJf   LOCAL    PUBLIC   ESTI- 

TIES.—A  funding  agreement  for  a  grant  under 
section  56Ila)  is  that,  for  purposes  of  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  a  system  of  care 
under  paragraph  (1).  the  public  entity  involved 
will  seek  collaboration  among  all  public  agen- 
cies that  provide  human  services  in  the  commu- 
nity m  which  the  system  is  established,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  those  providing  mental 
health  services,  educational  services,  child  wel- 
fare services,  or  juvenile  justice  services. 

"(b)  LIMITATIOS  OS  AGE  OF  CHILDKES  PHli- 
viDED  ACCESS  TO  Sy.ste.\I.—A  funding  agree- 
ment for  a  grant  under  section  561(a)  is  that  a 
system  of  care  under  subsection  (a)  will  not  pro- 
vide an  individual  with  access  to  the  system  if 
the  individual  is  more  than  21  years  of  age. 

"(C)   HF.QtlREll   MESTAL   HEALTH  SERVICES  OF 

System.— A    funding    agTccmmt    fur    a    grant 


under  sectwn  561(a)  is  thai  mental  hca'.tli  serv- 
Kcs  provided  by  a  system  of  care  under  sub- 
section (a/  will  include,  with  respect  to  a  serious 
emotional  disturbance  in  a  child— 

"(1)  diagnostic  and  ei-aluation  services: 

"(2)  outpatient  services  provided  m  a  clinic, 
office,  school  or  other  appropriate  location,  in- 
cluding individual,  group  and  family  counseling 
services,  professional  consultation,  and  review 
and  management  of  medications: 

"(3)  emergency  services,  available  24-hours  a 
day.  7  days  a  week. 

"(4)  intensive  horne-ba^ed  services  for  children 
and  their  families  when  the  child  is  at  imminent 
risk  of  out-of-homc  placement. 

"15)  intensive  day-treatment  services: 

"(6)  respite  care: 

"(7)  therapeutic  foster  care  services,  and  serv- 
ices in  therapeutic  foster  family  homes  or  indi- 
vidual therapeutic  residential  homes,  and 
groups  homes  caring  for  not  more  than  10  chil- 
dren: and 

"(8)  assisting  the  child  m  making  the  transi- 
tion from  the  services  received  as  a  child  to  the 
services  to  be  received  as  an  adult. 

"(d)     REI^nRED     ARHASGEMESTS     REGARDI.\G 

Other  Appropriate  Services.- 

"(1)  Is  GESERAL.—A  funding  agreement  for  a 
grant  under  section  561(a)  is  that  — 

"(A)  a  system  of  care  under  subsection  (a)  will 
enter  into  a  memorandum  of  understanding 
with  each  of  the  providers  specified  m  para- 
graph (2)  in  order  to  facilitate  the  availability  of 
the  services  of  the  provider  involved  to  each 
child  provided  access  to  the  system,  and 

"(B)  the  grant  under  such  sectwn  .561(a).  and 
the  non-Federal  contributions  made  with  respect 
to  the  grant,  will  not  be  expended  to  pay  the 
costs  of  providing  such  non-mental  health  serv- 
ices to  any  individual. 

"(2)  SPEi-IFICATIO\  of  SOS-MESTAL  HEALTH 
SERVICES.  — The  providers  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  arc  providers  of  medical  services  other 
than  rrwntal  health  services,  providers  of  edu- 
cational services,  providers  of  vocational  coun- 
seling and  vocational  rehabilitation  services, 
and  providers  of  protection  and  advocacy  serv- 
ices with  respect  to  mental  health. 

"(3)  F.1CILITATI0S  OF  SERVICES  OF  CERTAJS 
PROGRAMS.— A  funding  agreement  for  a  grant 
under  section  561(a)  is  that  a  system  of  care 
under  subsection  (a)  will,  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (It.  enter  into  a  memorandum  of  under- 
standing regarding  Jacihtation  of — 

"(A)  services  available  pursuant  to  title  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  including  services  re- 
garding early  periodic  screening,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment: 

"(B)  services  available  under  parts  B  and  H  of 
the  Induiduals  uith  Disabilities  Edu^aticn  .Ad 
and 

"(Cl  services  available  under  other  appro- 
priate programs,  as  identified  by  the  Secretary. 

"(e)  Geseral  Provisioss  Regardisc  Serv- 
ices of  System— 

"(1)  Case  mas.age.mest  services.- A  funding 
agreement  for  a  grant  under  section  .561(a)  is 
that  a  system  of  care  under  subsection  (at  wilt 
provide  for  the  case  management  of  each  child 
provided  access  to  the  .'<vstem  in  order  to  ensure 
that- 

"(A)  the  services  provided  through  the  system 
to  the  child  are  coordinated  and  that  the  need 
of  each  sue  h  child  for  the  services  is  periodically 
reassessed. 

"(B)  information  is  provided  to  the  .family  of 
the  child  on  the  extent  of  progress  being  made 
toward  the  objectives  established  for  the  child 
under  the  plan  of  services  implemented  for  the 
child  pursuant  to  section  563:  and 

"(Cj  the  system  provides  assistance  uith  re- 
spect to— 

"(I)  establishing  the  t-ligibiHty  of  the  child. 
and  the  family  of  the  child,  for  financial  assist- 
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ancc  and  services  under  Federal.  State,  or  local 
programs  providing  tor  health  services,  mental 
health  services,  educational  services,  social  serv- 
ices, or  other  services,  and 

"(ii)  seeking  to  ensure  that  the  child  receives 
appropriate  services  available  under  such  pro- 
grams. 

"(2)  Other  prcjvisioss.—A  funding  agree- 
ment for  a  grant  under  section  561(a)  is  that  a 
system  of  care  under  subsection  (a),  in  providing 
the  services  of  the  system,  will — 

"(A)  provide  the  services  of  the  system  m  the 
cultural  context  that  is  most  appropriate  for  the 
child  and  family  involved: 

"(B)  ens-ure  that  individuals  providing  such 
services  to  the  child  can  eftedwely  communicate 
with  the  child  and  family  m  the  most  direct 
manner. 

"(C)  provide  the  services  without  discriminat- 
ing against  the  child  or  the  family  of  the  child 
on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  national  origin. 
sex.  disability,  or  age: 

"(D)  seek  to  ensure  that  each  child  provided 
access  to  the  system  of  care  remains  m  the  least 
restrictive,  most  normative  environment  that  is 
clinically  appropriate:  and 

"(E)  provide  outreach  services  to  inform  indi- 
viduals, a.s  appropriate,  of  the  services  available 
from  the  system,  including  identifying  children 
with  a  serious  emotional  disturbance  who  are  m 
the  early  stages  of  sue  h  disturbance. 

"(3)  Rule  of  co\STRVCTIos.—An  agreement 
rnade  under  paragraph  (2)  may  not  be  con- 
strued— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  .subparagraph  (Cl  of  such 
paragraph  — 

"(I)  to  prohibit  a  system  of  care  under  sub- 
section la)  from  requiring  that,  in  housing  pro- 
vided by  the  grantee  for  purposes  of  residential 
treatment  services  authorized  under  subsection 
(cl.  males  and  females  be  segregated  to  the  ex- 
tent appropriate  m  the  treatment  of  the  children 
Involved:  or 

■Yii>  to  prohibit  the  system  of  care  from  com- 
plying with  the  agreement  made  under  sub- 
section (b).  or 

"(B)  with  respect  to  subparagraph  (D)  of  such 
paragraph,  to  authorize  the  system  of  care  to 
expend  the  grant  under  section  5611a)  (or  the 
non-Federal  contributions  rnade  with  respect  to 
the  grant)  to  provide  legal  services  or  any  serv- 
ice with  respect  to  which  expenditures  regarding 
the  grant  are  prohibited  under  subsection 
(d)(1)(B). 

"(f)  Restrictioss  OS  Use  of  Gr.a\t—A 
funding  agreement  for  a  grant  under  sectwn 
5fil(a)  IS  that  the  grant,  and  the  non-Federal 
contributions  made  with  respect  to  the  grant, 
will  not  be  expended— 

"(1)  to  purchase  or  improve  real  property  (in- 
cluding the  construction  or  renovation  of  facili- 
ties): 

"(2)  to  provide  for  room  and  board  m  residen- 
tial programs  serving  10  or  fewer  children: 

"(3/  to  provide  for  room  and  board  or  other 
services  or  expenditures  associated  with  care  of 
children  in  residential  treatment  centers  serving 
more  than  10  children  or  m  inpatient  hospital 
settings,  except  intensive  home-based  services 
and  other  services  provided  on  an  ambulatory  or 
outpatient  basis,  or 

"(4)  to  provide  for  the  training  of  any  individ- 
ual, except  training  authorized  m  .section 
564(a)(2)  and  training  provided  through  any  ap- 
propriate course  m  continuing  education  whose 
duration  does  not  exceed  2  days. 
-SEC.  563.  ISDniDCAUZED  PLAS  FOR  SERVICES. 
■■(a)  l.s  GESERAL.—A  funding  agreerrtent  for  a 
grant  under  section  561(a)  is  that  a  system  of 
care  under  section  562tai  will  develop  and  carry 
out  an  individualized  plan  of  services  for  each 
child  provided  access  to  the  system,  and  that  the 
plan  will  be  developed  and  carried  out  with  the 
participation  of  the  family  of  the  child  and   un- 
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less  ctinically  inappropriate,  with  the  participa- 
tion of  the  child. 

"(b)  MI'LTIDISCIPLISARY  TEAM— A  funding 
aqreernent  for  a  grant  under  section  561(a)  is 
that  the  plan  required  in  subsection  (a)  will  be 
developed,  and  reviewed  and  as  appropriate  re- 
vised not  less  than  once  each  year,  hu  a  multi- 
disciplmary  team  of  appropriately  qualified  in- 
dividuals who  provide  services  through  the  xv«- 
tem.  including  as  appropriate  mental  health 
services,  other  health  services,  educational  serv- 
ices, social  services,  and  vocational  counseling 
and  rehabilitation, 

"(c)  cooRDi.\ATif>\  With  Skrvices  u.sder  Is- 

DIVIDUALS  WITH  DISABILITIES  EDCCATIO.S  ACT,— 
A  funding  agreerrwnt  for  a  grant  under  section 
56lfa)  IS  that,  with  respect  to  a  plan  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  a  child,  the  multidisctpUnary 
team  required  in  subsection  (b)  will— 

"(II  m  developing,  carrying  out,  reviewing, 
and  revising  the  plan  consider  any  individual- 
ised education  program  m  effect  for  the  child 
pursuant  to  part  B  of  the  Individuals  with  Dis- 
abilities Education  Act: 

"(2)  ensure  that  the  plan  is  consistent  with 
such  individualized  education  program  and  pro- 
vides for  coordinating  services  under  the  plan 
with  services  under  such  program,  and 

"(3)  ensure  that  the  memorandum  of  under- 
standing entered  into  under  section  562(d)(3)(B) 
regarding  such  .4c(  includes  provisions  regard- 
ing compliance  with  this  subsection. 

"(d)  Cu\te\ts  of  Pla.\.  a  funding  agree- 
ment for  a  grant  under  section  561(a)  is  that  the 
plan  required  m  subsection  (a)  for  a  child  will— 
"(1)  identify  and  state  the  needs  of  the  child 
for  the  services  available  pursuant  to  section  562 
through  the  system. 

"(2)  provide  for  each  of  such  services  that  is 
appropriate  to  the  circunistances  of  the  child, 
including,  except  m  the  case  of  children  who  are 
less  than  14  years  of  age.  the  provision  of  appro- 
priate vocational  counseling  and  rehabilitation, 
and  transition  services  (as  defined  m  section 
602(a)(l9)  of  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities 
Education  Act). 

"(3)  establish  obiectives  to  be  achiei^ed  regard- 
ing the  needs  of  the  child  and  the  methodology 
for  achieving  the  objectives,  and 

"(4)  designate  an  individual  to  be  responsible 
for  providing  the  case  management  required  in 
section  562(e)(1)  or  certify  that  case  rnanagement 
services  will  be  provided  to  the  child  as  part  of 
the  individualized  education  program  of  the 
child  under  the  Individuals  with  Dvtabilities 
Education  Act 

SEC,  S&4.  ADDITIOSAl.  PRmiSIOSS, 

'(a)  ()PTii)\.{r  .-ii-Hi  h  ts  In  iidditwn  to  serv- 
ices described  m  •iubsection  (c)  of  section  562,  a 
system  oi  care  under  subsection  (a)  of  such  sec- 
tion may,  m  expending  a  grant  under  section 
561(a),  provide  for— 

"(1)  preliminary  assessments  to  determine 
whether  a  child  should  be  provided  access  to  the 
system; 

"(2)  training  in — 

"(A)  the  administration  of  the  system: 

"(B)  the  provision  of  intensive  home-based 
services  under  paragraph  (4)  of  section  562(c), 
intensive  day  treatment  under  paragraph  (5)  of 
such  section,  and  foster  care  or  group  homes 
under  paragraph  I7)  of  such  section:  and 

"(C)  the  development  of  mdividualued  plans 
for  purposes  of  section  563: 

"(3)  recreational  activities  for  children  pro- 
vided access  to  the  system:  and 

"(4)  such  other  services  as  may  be  appropriate 
in  providing  for  the  comprehensive  needs  with 
respect  to  mental  health  of  children  with  a  seri- 
ous emotional  disturbance. 

"(b)  COMPREHESSIVE  PLAS—The  Secretary 
may  make  a  grant  under  section  561(a)  only  if. 
with  respect  to  the  rurisdictwn  of  the  public  en- 
tity involved,  the  entity  has  submitted  to  the 


Secretary,  and  has  had  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary, a  plan  for  the  development  of  a  jurisdic- 
tion-wide  system  of  care  for  community-based 
services  for  children  with  a  serious  emotional 
disturbance  that  specifies  the  progress  the  pub- 
lic entity  has  made  m  dexelopmg  the  lurisdic- 
tion-wide  system,  the  extent  of  cooperation 
across  agencies  serving  children  m  the  establish- 
ment of  the  system,  the  Federal  and  non-Fed- 
eral resources  currently  committed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  system,  and  the  current  gaps  in 
community  services  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  grant  under  section  561(a)  will  be  expended 
to  address  such  gaps  and  establish  local  systems 
of  care. 

"(c)  Limit  AT  los  os  Impositios  of  Fees  for 
Services —A  funding  agreement  for  a  grant 
under  section  561(a)  is  that,  if  a  charge  is  im- 
posed for  the  provision  of  services  under  the 
grant,  such  charge— 

"(1)  will  be  made  according  to  a  schedule  of 
charges  that  is  made  available  to  the  public: 

"(2)  will  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  income  of 
the  family  of  the  child  involved:  and 

"(3)  will  not  be  imposed  on  any  child  whose 
family  has  income  and  resources  of  equal  to  or 
less  than  100  percent  of  the  official  poverty  line, 
as  established  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
.\1anagement  and  Budget  and  rei'tsed  by  the 
Secretary  m  accordance  with  section  673(2)  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  fieconciliatwn  Act  of  1981. 
"(d)  REL.iTtoxsHiP  to  Items  ,*\d  Services 
U.\DER  OTHER  PROGRAMS.- A  funding  agree- 
ment for  a  grant  under  section  561(a)  is  that  the 
grant,  and  the  non-Federal  contributions  made 
with  respect  to  the  grant,  will  not  he  expended 
to  make  payment  for  any  item  or  service  to  the 
extent  that  paytrwnt  has  been  made,  or  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  be  made,  with  respect  to 
such  Item  or  service 

"(1)  under  any  State  compensation  program, 
under  an  insurance  policy,  or  under  any  Fed- 
eral or  State  health  benefits  program:  or 

"(2)  by  an  entity  that  provides  health  services 
on  a  prepaid  basis 

"(e)  LIMITATIOS  us  AOMISISTRATIVE  EX- 
PESSES.  —  A  funding  agreement  for  a  grant  under 
section  561(a)  is  that  not  more  than  2  percent  of 
the  grant  will  be  expended  lor  administrative  ex- 
penses incurred  with  respect  to  the  grant  by  the 
public  entity  involved. 

"(f)  Reports  to  Secretary  —a  funding 
agreement  for  a  grant  under  section  561(a)  is 
that  the  public  entity  involved  will  annually 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  entity  under  the  grant  that  includes  a  de- 
scription of  the  number  of  children  provided  ac- 
cess to  systems  of  care  operated  pursuant  to  the 
grant,  the  demographic  characterutics  of  the 
children,  the  types  and  costs  of  services  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  the  grant,  the  availability 
and  use  of  third-party  reimbursements,  esti- 
mates of  the  unmet  need  for  such  services  m  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  entity,  and  the  manner  m 
which  the  grant  has  been  expended  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  lurisdution-wide  system  of 
care  for  children  with  a  serious  emotional  dis- 
turbance, and  such  other  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  with  respect  to  the  grant. 
"(g)  Descriptio.\  of  /.vrE.vDto  Uses  of 
GRAST—The  Secretary  may  make  a  grant  under 
section  561(a)  only  if— 

"(1)  the  public  entity  involved  submits  to  the 
Secretary  a  description  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  entity  intends  to  expend  the  grant: 

"(2)  the  description  identifies  the  populations, 
areas,  and  localities  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
entity  with  a  need  for  services  under  this  sec- 
tion, and 

"(3)  the  description  provides  information  re- 
lating to  the  services  and  activities  to  be  pro- 
vided, including  a  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  services  and  activities  will  be  coordi- 
nated with  any  similar  services  or  activities  of 
public  or  nonprofit  entities. 


"(h)  RE()UIRE,ME\T  of  APPUCATIOS—Thc 
Secretary  may  make  a  grant  under  section 
561(a)  only  if  an  application  for  the  grant  is 
submitted  to  the  Secretary,  the  application  con- 
tains the  description  ol  intended  uses  required 
in  subsection  (g),  and  the  application  is  m  such 
form,  IS  made  m  such  manner,  and  contains 
such  agreements,  assurances,  and  information 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section 

-SEC.  5«.  GESERAL  PHOVISIOSS. 

"(al  DURATI0.\  OF  Support.- -The  period  dur- 
ing which  payments  are  made  to  a  public  entity 
from  a  grant  under  section  561(a)  may  not  ex- 
ceed 5  fiscal  years. 

"(b)  Techsical  Assistance.— 

"(1)  1\  GE\ERAL.-  The  Secretary  shall,  upon 
the  request  of  a  public  entity  receiving  a  grant 
under  section  561(a)— 

"(A)  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  entity 
regarding  the  process  of  submitting  to  the  Sec- 
retary applications  for  grants  under  section 
561(a),  and 

"(B>  provide  to  the  entity  training  and  tech- 
nical assistance  with  respect  to  the  planning, 
development,  and  operation  of  systems  of  care 
pursuant  to  section  562. 

"(2)  AlTHORITY  FOR  GRASTS  A\D  COS- 
TRACTS— The  Secretary  may  provide  technical 
assistance  under  subsection  (a)  directly  or 
through  grants  to,  or  contracts  with,  public  and 
nonprofit  private  entities. 

"(C)  EVALUATIONS  AND  REPORTS  BY  SEC- 
RETARY,— 

"(1)  In  general  —The  Secretary  shall,  di- 
rectly or  through  contracts  with  public  or  pri- 
vate entities,  provide  for  annual  evaluations  of 
programs  carried  out  pursuant  to  section  561(a) 
The  evaluations  shall  assess  the  effectiveness  of 
the  systems  of  care  operated  pursuant  to  such 
section,  including  longitudinal  studies  of  out- 
comes of  services  provided  by  such  systems, 
other  studies  regarding  such  outcornes,  the  ef- 
fect of  activities  under  this  subpart  on  the  utili- 
zation of  hospital  and  other  institutional  set- 
tings, the  barriers  to  and  achievements  resulting 
from  interagency  collaboration  in  providing 
com?nunity-based  services  to  children  with  a  se- 
rious emotional  disturbance,  and  as.^essments  by 
parents  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  systems  of 
care. 

"(2)  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS— The  Secretary 
shall,  not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  on 
which  amounts  are  first  appropriated  under 
smbsection  (c),  and  annually  thereafter,  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  summarizing  evalua- 
tions earned  out  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1 1  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  making  such 
recommendations  for  administrative  and  legisla- 
tive initiatives  with  respect  to  this  section  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  appropriate. 

"(d)  Definitions,— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
part: 

"(1)  The  term  'child'  means  an  individual  not 
more  than  21  years  of  age. 

"(2)  The  term  'family',  with  respect  to  a  child 
provided  access  to  a  system  of  care  under  sec- 
tion 562(a).  means — 

"(A)  the  legal  guardian  of  the  child,  and 

"(B)  as  appropriate  regarding  mental  health 
services  for  the  child,  the  parents  of  the  child 
(biological  or  adoptive,  as  the  case  may  be)  and 
any  foster  parents  of  the  child. 

"(3)  The  term  funding  agreement',  with  re- 
spect to  a  grant  under  section  561(a)  to  a  public 
entity,  means  that  the  Secretary  may  make  such 
a  grant  only  if  the  public  entity  makes  the 
agreement  involved. 

"(4)  The  term  'serious  emotional  disturbance' 
includes,  with  respect  to  a  child,  any  child  who 
has  a  serious  emotional  disorder,  a  serious  be- 
havioral disorder,  or  a  serious  mental  disorder. 


,,-i  Itri.h  iihCoN,'iTRrcTl(iN,—.\'othing  m  lhi>~ 
purl  shall  be  ronstrupd  as  limilmg  the  rights  uf 
(1  child  with  a  serious  emotional  disturbance 
under  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Edu- 
cation Act, 

"It)  Fl'NDINi;,- 

"(I)     Al'THORI/.ATION     OF     .M'PRdFHUTIONS.— 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  subpart, 
there  are  authorized  to  he  appropriated 
$m),iy)().l)O0  lor  fiscal  year  I99:t.  and  swh  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1994, 

■•(2)   SEI-A.SIOK   RKGAHUING    TECHNICAL   A,SSISr- 

ANCE.-Of    the    amounts    appropriated    under 
parao'aph   (1)  for  a   li.'ical  year,   the  Secretary 
shall  make  available  not  less  than  S3.(X)0,(X)0  for 
the  purpose  o/  unntino  'lul  suhsecliou  ''■;.  " 
SEC.     120,    STHIKI,\(i    OF    ( ERTAIN    PROVISION'S 

A.V/J    IFCIINKM     \\n  ( DNFOHMINO 

A.MkNDMhNIS. 

(a)  Is  (;ENhMAL,—  Tilk'  V  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (12  U,S.C.  290aa  et  seq.)  as  such  title 
existed  I  day  prior  to  the  date  of  eyiacttnent  of 
this  Act.  IS  amended  by  striking  out  sections 
.'UMli.  rmc,  509h:.  509F  and  509C,  (42  U.S.C, 
29()aa  9,  29l)aal0,  2',)Oaa-12,  290aa-13,  and 
290ua-hl), 

(h)      TECHNICAL      ANO     VONFORMI.\G     A.MEND- 

MENTS.  Title  V  nf  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  290aa  et  seq.)  is  amended  — 

(1)  in  the  heading  lor  such  title,  to  read  as  fal- 
lows: 

■TITLE  V-SUIiSTA\CE  ABUSE  A.\l)  MES- 
TAL  HEALTH  SERVICES  AD.MLMSTIiA- 
TIOS 

(2)  m  the  heading  for  part  A.  to  read  as  fol- 
lows. 

"PART  A— ORGANIZATION  AND  GENERAL 

AVTHOHITIES":  and 

(3)  by  stnki'ni  ••ui  ^er  tinn  'ilS 

Subtitle  B—lnsliluleii 
SK  121  OKC.AM/.MION  OF  \.\TI<>\.U.  INSTI 
II  lES  OF  HE. M.I  11 
ia>  In  (Ifsfh.ai..  -Section  lOhhjih  ol  ilir  Piili- 
lic  Health  Service  Act  (42  U,S,C.  281(b)(1))  is 
amended  by  adding  al  llie  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraphs: 

"(N)  The  ^a^lonal  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcnholi.fm. 

"(())  The  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse. 
"(P)     The     National     Institute     of    Menial 
Health.". 

(b)  DEFINITION.— Part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Pub- 
tic  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S,C,  284  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"nEFINITIO,\S 

"Sft.  409,  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
■  alth  services  research'  means  research  en- 
.Uavors  that  study  the  impact  of  the  organiza- 
tion, financing  and  management  of  health  serv- 
ices on  the  (lualilt/.  (('•^t  (;((,«  to  mul  onltomes 
of  care.". 

sec.  122.  n.ario.s.u.  institi  ie  on  m.coudl 
ahisf:  and  alcoholism 

(ai  CHEMH'S  (IF  SI  lir.Mil.  Part  C  Of  title  IV 
of  the  Public  Health  ServicT  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285 
et  seq,)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subpart: 

"Subpart  14— National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism 

"PIJRPO.'SE  OF  INSTITUTE 

"Sec.  4641.  (a)  In  general.— The  general  pur- 
pose of  the  National  Institute  of  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  (hereafter  in  this  subpart  re- 
ferred to  as  (he  'Institute')  is  the  conduct  and 
support  of  biomedical  and  behavioral  research, 
health  services  research,  research  training,  and 
health  information  dissemination  with  respect  to 
the  prcrvention  oj  alcohol  abuse  and  the  treat- 
ment of  alcoholism.". 

(b)  ADDITIONAL  Provisions.— 

(I)  RESEARCH  program.— Subsection  (b)  of 
section  510  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 


C.S.C.  2'.)iJhb  and  29Ubb-I).  as  such  section  ex- 
isted I  day  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act— 

(A)  is  transferred  to  section  4641  nf  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  added  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section:  and 

(B)  is  inserted  after  subsection  (a)  of  such  sec- 
tion 4641. 

Such  section  510.  as  so  amended,  is  repealed. 

(2)  ADDITIONAL  PROVISIONS.-Section  4641  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (as  amended  by 
paragraph  (I))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (h)  — 

(i)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1).  by 
striking  "(b)  In  carrying  out  the  program"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "Institute,  is  author- 
ized" and  inserting  the  following:  "(b)  Re- 
search Program.  -The  research  program  estab- 
lished under  this  subpart  shall  encompass  the 
sixial.  behavioral,  and  biomedical  etiology,  men- 
tal and  physical  health  con.'<equences.  and  so- 
cial and  economic  consequences  of  alcohol  abuse 
and  ulcoliolism.  In  carrying  out  the  program, 
the  Director  of  the  Institute  is  authorized":  and 

fii;  in  paragraph  (3)(H),  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon: 
and 

(B)  by  adding  al  the  end  the  following  sub- 
sections: 

"(c)  Collaboration, —  The  Director  of  the  In- 
slilule  shall  collaborate  with  the  Admmistralor 
of  the  Substance  Abuse  and  .Mental  Health 
Services  .Administration  in  focusing  the  services 
research  activities  of  the  Institute  and  m  dis- 
scfininating  the  results  of  such  research  to  health 
professionals  and  the  general  public. 

"(d)  FUNDI.\G.— 

"(I)     AVTHORI/.ATION    OF     APPROPRIATIONS,— 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  subpart, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$:m,()0(),()00  for  fiscal  year  1993,  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

"(2)  ALLOCATION  FOR  HEALTH  SERVICES  RE- 
SEARCH,—Of  the  amounts  appropriated  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  a  fusccil  year,  the  Director 
shall  obligate  not  less  than  15  percent  to  carry 
out  health  services  research  relating  to  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism.". 

(c)  A.'^.sociATE  Director  for  Prevention.— 
Subpart  14  of  part  C  of  title  IV  (as  added  by 
subsection  (a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"ASSOCIATE  director  FOR  PREVENTION 

"Sec,  464 J.  (a)  In  General.— There  shall  be  in 
the  Institute  an  Associate  Director  for  Preven- 
tion who  shall  be  responsible  for  the  full-time 
coordination  and  promotion  of  the  programs  in 
the  Institute  concerning  the  prevention  of  alco- 
hol abuse  and  alcoholism.  The  Associate  Direc- 
tor shall  be  appointed  by  the  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute from  indiiutuals  who  because  of  their 
professional  training  or  experli,se  are  experts  in 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  or  the  prevention 
of  such. 

"(b)  Biennial  Report.— The  Associate  Direc- 
tor for  Prevention  shall  prepare  for  inclusion  in 
the  biennial  report  made  under  section  407  a  de- 
scription of  the  prevention  activities  of  the  Insti- 
tute, including  a  description  of  the  staff  and  re- 
sources allocated  to  those  activities.", 

(d)  .S.1TIONAI.  Center  for  Research  .— 

(1)  In  general. -Section  511  nf  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C  29()hb  and  290bb- 
1)  as  such  section  existed  I  day  prior  in  the  date 
nf  enactment  of  this  .Aci- 

(A)  IS  transferred  to  subpart  hi  cij  part  C  of 
title  IV  of  such  Act  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)): 
I H)  is  redesignated  as  section  464K:  and 

(C)  IS  inserted  after  section  464J  (as  added  by 
subsection  (c). 

(2)  TECHNICAL  coRitECTiON.—SecHon  464K  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (as  added  by 
paragraph  (D)  is  amended  in  subsection  (h)  by 
striking  "or  rental". 


(d)  CONFOR.MI.\G  AMENDMENT.— Section  513  of 

the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  290bb- 
2).  as  such  section  existed  I  day  prior  to   the 
dale  of  ev.ai  t'nn:!  .  t  ,''j;s  .A'  I.  l>.  rrpra'::  :i 
SEC.  123.  NATIO.NAL  I.NSTITi'TE  OS  DRUG  .ABt.Sf; 

(a)  CREATION  OF  SUBPART,  — Part  C  of  title  IV 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285 
el  seq.)  (as  amended  by  section  122)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subpart: 

"Subpart  l.'i— National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse 
"PURPOSE  OF  INSTITUTE 

"SEC.  4640.  (a)  In  General.— The  general 
purpose  of  the  .\ational  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse 
(hereafter  m  this  subpart  referred  In  as  the  'In- 
stitute') is  the  conduct  and  support  of  bio- 
medical and  behavioral  research,  health  services 
research,  research  training,  and  health  informa- 
tion dissemination  with  respect  to  the  preven- 
tion of  drug  abuse  and  the  treatment  of  drug 
abusers. 

"(b)  Research  Program.— The  research  pro- 
gram established  under  this  subpart  shall  en- 
compass the  social,  behavioral,  and  binmediral 
etiology,  mental  and  physical  health  con- 
sequences, and  social  aiid  economic  con- 
sequences of  drug  abuse.  In  carrying  out  the 
program,  the  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  give 
special  consideration  to  projects  relating  to  drug 
abuse  among  women  (particularly  with  respect 
to  pregnant  women). 

"(c)  Collaboration.— The  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute shall  collaborate  with  the  Substance 
.Abuse  and  .Mental  Health  Services  Administra- 
tion in  focu.smg  the  services  research  activities 
of  the  Institute  and  m  disseminating  the  results 
of  such  research  to  health  professionals  and  the 
general  public. 

"(d)  Funding,— 

"(1)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  subpart, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$440,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993.  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

"(2)  ALLOCATION  for  HEALTH  SERVICES  RE- 
SEAHCH.—Of  the  cvnounis  appropriated  under 
paragraph  (I)  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Director 
shall  obligate  not  less  than  15  percent  to  carry 
out  health  services  research  relating  to  drug 
abuse,". 

(b)  Additional  provisions.— Subpart  I5  of 
part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)  by  subsection 
(a))  is  ameJided  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 

"AS.'iOCIATE  director  FOR  PREVENTION 

"Sec.  464P.  (a)  In  General. -There  shall  be 
in  the  Institute  an  As.wciate  Director  for  Pre- 
vention who  shall  be  responsible  for  the  full- 
tvne  coordination  and  promotion  of  the  pro- 
grams in  the  Institute  concerning  the  prevention 
of  drug  abuse.  The  Associate  Director  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Director  nf  the  Institute  from 
individuals  who  bc>cause  of  their  professional 
training  or  expertise  are  experts  in  drug  abuse 
and  the  prevention  of  such  abuse, 

"(b)  Report.— The  Associate  Director  for  Pre- 
vention shall  prepare  for  inclusion  m  the  bien- 
nial repent  made  under  section  407  a  description 
of  the  prevention  activities  of  the  Institute,  in- 
cluding a  description  of  the  staff  and  resources 
allocated  to  those  activities. 

"DRUG  ABUSE  RESEARCH  CENTERS 

■Sec.  464(^.  (a)  authority.— The  Director  of 
the  Institute  may  designate  National  Drug 
Abuse  Research  Centers  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
disciplinary research  relating  to  drug  abuse  and 
other  biomedical,  behavioral,  and  social  issues 
related  to  drug  abuse.  No  entity  may  be  des- 
ignated as  a  Center  unless  an  application  there- 
fore has  becni  submitted  to,  and  approved  by. 
the  .Secretary.  Such  an  application  shall  be  sub- 
mitted in  such  manner  and  contain  such  infor- 
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mation  ax  the  Secretary  inai/  reasonably  rcquiri'. 
The  Secretary  may  not  approve  such  an  applt- 
(ulinn  unless 

"(I)  the  applualwn  lonlains  or  is  supported 
l)y  rrasnnat)le  assurances  that- 

"(A}  the  apphranl  has  the  eipenence,  or  <a- 
patiility,  to  riinduct,  through  hinmedual.  ftc/iat'- 
loral.  socMl,  and  related  disciplines,  long-term 
research  on  drug  abuse  and  to  provide  coordina- 
tion of  such  research  among  such  disciplines. 

"(I!)  the  applicant  has  available  to  it  suffi- 
cient facitilies  (including  laboratory,  reference, 
and  data  analysis  lacilities)  to  carry  out  the  re- 
search plan  contained  in  tlie  application: 

"(C)  the  applicant  has  lacililies  and  personnel 
to  provide  training  in  the  preventu)7i  and  treat- 
ment of  drug  abuse. 

"(I))  the  applicant  has  the  capacity  to  tram 
predoiloral  and  postdoctoral  students  for  ca- 
reers in  research  on  drug  abuse; 

"(I-:)  the  applicant  has  the  capacity  to  con- 
duct courses  on  drug  abuse  problems  and  re- 
search on  drug  abuse  for  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students,  and  mediccil  and  osteopathic, 
nursing,  social  work,  and  other  specialised 
graduate  students:  and 

"(F)  the  applicant  has  the  capacity  to  con- 
duct programs  of  continuing  education  m  such 
medical,  legal,  and  social  service  fields  as  the 
Secretary  may  require. 

"(2)  the  application  contains  a  detailed  five- 
year  plan  for  research  relating  to  drug  abuse. 

"(b)  (iHAxrs.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall,  under  such  condttioyis  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require,  make  annual  grants  to 
Centers  which  have  been  designated  under  this 
section.  \'o  funds  provided  under  a  grant  under 
this  subsection  may  he  used  for  the  purchase  ol 
any  land  or  the  purchase,  construction,  preser- 
vation, or  repair  of  any  building.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  .sentence,  the  term  'con- 
struction' has  the  meaning  given  that  term  by 
section  701(2). 

"OfftCK  ON  AIDS 

"Skc.  I6IH.  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
establish  withm  the  Institute  an  Office  on 
AIDS.  The  Office  shall  be  responsible  tor  the  co- 
ordination of  research  and  determining  the  di- 
rection of  the  fnstitute  with  respect  to  AfDS  re- 
search related  to  - 

"(I)  primary  prevention  of  the  spread  ol  HIV. 
including  transinission  via  drug  abuse, 

"(2)  drug  abuse  service!.-  research,  and 

"(3)  other  matters  determined  appropriate  by 
the  Director. 

"StKniCATION  DEVELOPMENT  PRmiRAM 

"Sec.  -le-tS.  (a)  Establishment.  There  is  es- 
tablished m  the  Institute  a  Medication  Develop- 
ment I'rogram  through  which  the  Director  of 
such  Institute  shall- 

"(I)  conduct  periodic  meetings  with  the  Com 
missioner  of  Food  and  Drugs  to  discuis  meas- 
ures that  may  facilitate  the  approval  process  of 
drug  abuse  treatments. 

'(2)  encourage  and  promote  (through  grants, 
contracts,  internatioiial  collaboration,  or  other- 
wise) exfsanded  research  programs,  investiga- 
tions, experiments,  community  trials,  and  stud- 
ies, into  the  development  and  use  of  medications 
to  treat  drug  addiction: 

"(3)  establish  or  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  research  facilities, 

'(4)  report  on  the  activities  of  other  relevant 
agencies  relating  to  the  development  and  use  of 
pharmacotherapeutic  treatments  for  drug  addic- 
tion: 

"(5)  collect,  analyze,  and  disseminate  data 
useful  in  the  development  and  use  of 
pharmacotherapeutic  treatments  for  drug  addic- 
tion and  collect,  catalog,  analyze,  and  dissemi- 
nate through  international  channels,  the  results 
of  such  research, 

"(6)  directly  or  through  grants,  rontrarts.  or 
cctoperative  agreements,  support  training  in  the 


lundamental  sciences  and  clinical  disciplines  re- 
lated to  the  pharmacotherapeutic  treatment  of 
drug  abuse,  including  the  use  of  training  sti- 
pends, fellowships,  and  awards  where 
appropriate:  and 

"(7)  coordinate  the  activities  conducted  uudc'r 
this  section  with  related  activities  conducted 
withm  the  S'atwnal  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism,  the  National  Institute  of  .\fen- 
tal  Health,  and  other  appropriate  institutes  and 
shall  consult  with  the  Directors  of  such  /iivfi- 
tutes. 

'(b)  Dl'TIES.~In  carrying  out  the  activities 
described  m  subsection  (a),  the  Director  of  the 
Institute— 

"ID  shall  collect  and  disseminate  through 
publications  and  other  appropriate  means,  in- 
formation pertaining  to  the  research  and  other 
activities  under  this  section. 

"(2)  shall  make  grants  to  or  enter  into  con- 
tracts and  cooperative  agreeinents  with  individ- 
uals and  public  and  private  entities  to  further 
the  goals  of  the  program. 

"(.'!)  may,  in  accordance  with  section  •<.%".  and 
in  consultation  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Drug  Abuse,  acquire,  construct,  im- 
prove, repair.  operate.  and  maintain 
pharmacotherapeutic  research  centers,  labora- 
tories, and  other  necessary  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, and  such  other  real  or  personal  property 
as  the  Director  determines  necessary,  and  may. 
in  consultation  with  such  Advisory  Council, 
make  grants  for  the  construction  or  renovation 
of  facilities  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(4)  may  accept  voluntary  and  uncompen- 
sated services, 

"(5)  may  accept  gifts,  or  donations  of  services, 
money,  or  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed, 
tangible  or  intangible,  and 

"16)  shall  take  yiece.-csary  action  to  ensure  that 
all  channels  for  the  di.isemination  and  exchange 
of  scientific-  knowledge  and  inforinalion  are 
maintained  between  the  Administration  and  the 
other  scientific,  medical,  and  biomedical  dis- 
ciplines and  organisations  nationally  and  inter 
nationally. 
"to  Report. 

'(I)  In  (lENERAL.-  Not  later  than  December  31. 
1092.  and  each  December  31  thereafter,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  fnstitute  sliall  submit  to  the  Office 
of  National  t)rug  Control  Policy  established 
under  section  llX)2  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  .Act 
ol  I'JSS  (21  use.  1.9)1)  a  report,  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  13).  that  describes  the  obfectives 
and  activities  of  the  program  asststed  under  this 
section. 

"(2)  National  driic.  control  strategy.  The 
Director  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  shall 
incorporate,  by  reference  or  otherwise,  each  re- 
port submitted  under  this  subsection  in  the  Na- 
tional Drug  Control  Strategy  submitti^d  the  fol- 
lowing February  I  under  section  1005  of  the 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  198S  (21  O.S.C.  I.W4). 

"(d)  Definition.    For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion,   the    term    'pharmacotherapeutics'    means 
medications  used  to  treat  the  symptoms  and  dis- 
ease of  drug  abuse,  including  medications  to — 
"(I)  block  the  effects  of  abused  drugs: 
"(2)  reduce  the  craving  for  abused  drugs: 
"(3)  moderate  or  eliminate  withdrawal  symp- 
toms: 

"(4)  block  en  reverse  the  toxic  effect  of  abused 
drugs:  or 

"(.5)  prevent  relapse  in  persons  who  have  been 
detoxified  from  drugs  of  abuse. 

"(e)  AUTHORI/.ATIOS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.— 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section, 
there  are  authorised  to  he  appropriated 
$3.5.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1993,  and  S95.000.IX)0 
for  fiscal  year  1994.  ". 

(C>  CONFORMI.KC  AMENDMENTS.-^Section  !)I5. 
516,  and  517  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
V.S.C.  290cc)  as  such  sections  existed  I  day  prior 


to    the    diilf    of   I'll, i<  Ini,  III    n1    this    Ail    iirr    i. 
pcillci! 

SEC.  iji  wiiowi  i\'^iinih  Oh  \n\iu 
UK  Ai.ru. 
(a)  Creaiica  of  Si'BPART.-Part  C  of  title  fV 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  .Act  (42  U.S.C.  2S5 
et  seq.)  (as  amended  by  section  123)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subpart. 

'.Subpart  16    Natwnal  fnstitute  of  Mental 
Health 

"PURPOSE  OF  INSriTlfTE 
"SEC.  464T.  (a)  IN  Generai  .  —  The  general 
purpose  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  (hereafter  in  this  subpart  referred  to  as 
the  Institute')  is  the  conduct  and  support  of 
biomedical  and  behavioral  research,  health  serv- 
ices research,  research  training,  and  health  in- 
lormution  dissemination  with  respect  to  the 
cause,  diagnosis,  treatment,  control  and  preven- 
tion of  mental  illness. 

"(b)  He.searc-II  Prociham.  The  research  pro- 
gram established  under  this  subpart  shall  in- 
clude support  for  biomedical  and  behavioral 
neuroscience  and  shall  be  designed  to  further 
the  treatment  and  prevention  of  mental  illness, 
the  promotion  of  mental  health,  and  the  study 
of  the  psychological,  social  and  legal  factors 
that  influence  behavior. 

""(c)  Collaboration.— The  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute shall  collaborate  with  the  Administrator 
of  the  Substance  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
Services  Administration  in  focusing  the  services 
research  activities  ol  the  Institute  and  m  dis- 
seminating the  results  of  such  research  to  health 
professionals  and  the  general  public. 

"(d)     fNFOR.MATION     Wini    fiESPECT    JO    Slll- 

ciin:.  — 

""(1)  fN  GENERAL.— The  tiirector  of  the  Insti- 
tute shall- 

""(A)  develop  and  publish  information  with  re- 
spect to  the  causes  of  suicide  and  the  means  of 
preventing  suicide,  and 

"tli)  make  such  information  generally  avail- 
able to  the  public  and  to  health  professionals. 

""(2)  Yoinil  si!lc"il)E.-  fnformation  described 
m  paragraph  (I)  shall  especially  relate  to  sui- 
cide among  individuals  under  24  years  of  age. 

'"(e)  ASS(M-tATK  DIRECTOR  FOR  SPECIAL  POPU- 
LATIONS.   - 

"(1)  IN  GENERAL. -The  Director  of  the  fnsti- 
tute shall  designate  an  Associate  fiirector  for 
Special  Populations. 

"(2)  Dl'TIES.—The  Associate  Director  for  Spe- 
cial Populations  shall— 

"'(A)  develop  and  coordinate  research  policies 
and  programs  to  ass-ure  increased  emphasis  on 
the  mental  health  needs  of  women  and  minority 
populations. 

"(fi)  support  programs  of  basic  and  applied 
social  and  behavioral  research  on   the  mental 
health  problems  of  women  and  minority  popu 
talions. 

"(C)  study  the  effects  of  discrimmation  cm  in- 
stitutions and  individuals,  including  majority 
institutions  and  individuals: 

"(D)  support  and  develop  research  designed  to 
eliminate  institutional  discrimination,  and 

'"(F)  provide  increased  etnphasis  on  the  con- 
cerns of  women  and  minority  populations  m 
training  progratns.  service  delivery  programs, 
and  research  endeavors  of  the  fnstitute. 

"(f)  Fl'NDING.— 

"(t)  AVniORI/.ATIOS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.— 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  subpart 
other  than  section  464S.  there  are  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  $675,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
year  1994. 

""(2)  Al.LCK-ATION  FOR  HEALTH  SERVICES  RE- 
SEARCH.—Of  the  amounts  appropriated  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Director 
shall  obligate  not  less  than  15  percent  to  carrii 
out  health  services  research  relating  to  mental 
health.'. 


ill!  AiiitinnSM.  I'HovisicjNS.  -Subpart  16  of 
part  C  of  title  fV  (as  added  by  subsec  lion  (a))  is 
furtlier  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  FOR  PREVENTION 

"SEC.  464U.  (a)  In  General.  There  shall  be 
in  the  Institute  an  Associate  Director  for  Pre- 
vention who  shall  be  responsible  for  the  full- 
time  coordination  and  promotion  of  the  pro- 
granis  in  the  Institute  concerning  the  prevention 
of  mcrntal  discnder.  The  Associate  Director  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Director  of  the  fnstitute 
from  individuals  who  because  of  their  profes- 
sional training  en  expertise  are  experts  in  mental 
disorder  and  the  prevention  of  such. 

""(b)  Report.  The  Associate  Director  for  Pre- 
vention shall  prepare  for  inclusion  in  the  bien- 
nial report  made  under  section  407  a  desc^ription 
ol  the  prevention  activities  of  the  Institute,  in- 
cluding a  description  of  the  staff  and  resources 
allocated  to  thctse  ac  tivities. 

"OFFICE  OF  RURAL  .MENTAL  HEALTH  RESEARCH 

""Sec.  464V.  (a)  fN  GENERAL.-  There  is  estab- 
lished withm  the  fnstitute  an  office  to  be  known 
as  the  Office  of  Rural  .Mental  Health  Research 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Of- 
fice"). The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  director, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Director  of  such 
fnstitute  from  among  individuals  experienced  or 
knowledgeable  in  the  provision  of  mental  health 
services  in  rural  areas.  The  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  the  authorities  established  in  this  sec- 
tion acting  through  the  Director  of  the  Office. 

""(h)  COORDINATION  OF  ACTIVITIES.  — The  Di- 
rector of  the  Office,  in  consullatujn  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute  and  with  the  Director  nl 
the  Office  of  Rural  Health  Policy,  shall- 

"(l)  coordinate  the  research  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Sc'rvices  as 
such  activities  relate  to  the  mental  health  of 
residents  of  rural  areas:  and 

"(2)  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  Office 
with  similar  artivitws  of  public  and  nonprofit 
private  entities. 

"(C)     RESEARCH.     DE.MONSTRATIONS.     t-:VALllA- 

rio.ss.  AND  DISSEMINATION.— The  Director  of  the 
Office  may,  with  respect  to  the  menial  health  of 
adults  and  children  residing  m  rural  areas— 

"(1)  conduct  research  on  conditions  that  are 
unique  to  the  residents  of  rural  areas,  or  more 
serious  or  prevalent  m  such  residents: 

""(2)  conduct  research  on  improving  the  deliv- 
ery of  services  in  such  areas:  and 

""(3)  disscvnmate  information  to  appropriate 
public  and  nonprofit  private  enlilies. 

"(d)  Al  TIIORITY  RKGAHDING  GRANTS  AND  CON- 
TRACTS.-The  Director  of  the  Office  may  carry 
out  the  aulhoritii^s  established  in  suh.teclion  (c) 
directly  and  through  grants,  cooperative  agree- 
ments, or  contracts  with  public  en  nonprofit  pri- 
vate entities. 

""(e)  Report  to  Congress.— Not  later  iluin 
February  1,  1993.  and  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after, the  fiirectcn  shall  submit  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  the  Environment  of 
the  Committee  on  Eiwrgy  and  Commerce  (of  the 
flouse  of  fteprescntatives).  and  to  the  Committee 
on  f.abor  and  Human  Resources  (of  the  Senate), 
a  repent  describing  the  activities  of  the  Office 
during  the  pieceding  fiscal  year,  including  a 
summary  of  the  uetivtties  of  demonstration 
projects  and  a  summary  of  evaluations  of  the 
projects. 

"OFFICE  ON  AIDS 
"SEC.  I6IW.  The  Direeien  ol  the  fnstitute  shall 
establish  within  the  Institute  an  Office  on 
AfDS.  The  Office  shall  be  responsible  fen  the  co- 
ordination of  research  and  determining  the  rfi- 
rei  tion  of  the  fnstitute  with  respect  to  Att)S  re- 
xftirc/i  related  to  - 

""(I)  primary  prevention  of  the  spread  of  HIV. 
including  transmission  vui  sexual  behavior: 
"l2)  mental  health  services  research:  and 
"(3)  other  matters  determined  appropriate  by 
the  Director.'". 


SEC.  l2.-i.  COIA.\BORATI\K  CSE  Oh  CERTAJ\ 
HEALTH  SERVICES  RESE.\R(H 

FI  .\DS. 

Part  <;  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  494  (42 
U.S.C.  289c)  the  following  new  section: 

""C-OLLAHOHATIVE  CSE  OF  C'ERTAIN  HEALTH 
SERVICES  RESEARC-H  FUNDS 

""Sec.  491A.  (a)  l\  General.— The  Secretary 
shall  ensure  that  amounts  made  available  under 
subparts  hi.  15  and  16  of  part  C  for  health  serv- 
ices research  relating  to  alcohol  abuse  and  alco- 
holism, drug  a&usf  and  mental  health  be  used 
collaboratively .  as  appropriate,  and  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Agency  for  Health  Care  Policy  Re- 
search. 

""(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  May  3.  1993. 
and  annually  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  Hcmse  of  fteprescntatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  lie- 
sources  of  the  Senate,  a  repent  concerning  the 
activities  earned  out  with  the  omounts  referred 
(o  m  subsii  iiiiti  1:1 ;. ' 

Subtitle  C — Misceltaneous  f'rocisions  Relating 
to  Substance  Abuse  anif  Mental  Health 

SEl.  131.  .Mist  ELI^^WEOl  S  I'KOVISIOSS  REIAT 
l\C,  TO  StRSTASCK  .XHISE  .%\U 
ME.\TAJ.  HEAl.TU. 

Part  D  of  title  V  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  29l)dd  et  seq.)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"I  ART   D—MlSCELLANEOILS    PR0VISI0.\S   REL.AT- 
ING      TO     SUBSTANCE      ABUSE      AND      .MENTAL 

HEAi.ni 

"Sh(      .TlI     SI  HSrA\(E   .\Bl  SE    A.VONY;    liOVER.\ 
ME.\TA.\IJ  OTHER  EMPLOYEES 

"'(a)  Programs  and  Services.— 

"(1)  f)EVEl.c)PMENT.-  The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Administrator  of  the  Substance 
Abuse  and  .Mental  Health  Services  Administra- 
tion, shall  be  respenisihle  for  fostering  substance 
abuse  prc;ventlon  and  treatment  programs  and 
services  in  State  and  local  governments  and  in 
private  industry. 

""(2)  Model  progra.ms.— 

"(A)  fN  GENERAL.— Consistent  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities described  in  paragraph  (I),  the 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  Adminislrutor  of 
the  Substance  Abuse  and  .Mental  Health  Serv- 
ices Administration,  shall  develop  a  variety  of 
model  programs  suitable  fen  replicatwn  on  a 
cost-effective  basis  in  different  types  of  business 
concerns  and  Slate  and  local  governmental 
enlitif's. 

""(B)     Dl.-iSE.MINATIC)N    CJF    INFORM  AT  I  ON. —  The 

Secretary,  acting  tlirough  the  Administraten  of 
the  Substance  Abuse  and  .Mental  Health  Serv- 
ices Administration,  shall  disseminate  informa- 
tion and  materials  relative  to  such  model  pro- 
grams to  the  State  agencies  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  substance  abuse  prevention, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  activities  and 
shall,  to  the  extent  feasible  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  such  agencies  as  requested. 
•"(b)  Deprivation  of  Employment.— 
"'(1)  Phoiiibition.—No  person  may  he  denied 
or  deprived  of  Federal  civilian  employment  en  a 
Federal  prnfessicnial  or  other  license  or  right 
solely  on  the  grounds  of  prior  substance  abuse. 
""(2)  Application.— This  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  employment  in— 

""(A)  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency: 
"(li)  the  Federal  fhireau  of  Investigaticm. 
""(C)  the  Suliemal  Security  .Agency: 
""(D)  any  other  defXirlnienl  en  agency  of  tlie 
Federal  Government  designated  fen  purposes  nf 
national  security  by  the  President:  en 

"'(F:)  in  any  position  m  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  not  relerred 
to  in  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (D).  which  po- 
sition IS  determined  pursuant  to  regi'luHons  pre- 
scribed by  the  head  of  such  agency  or  depart- 
ment to  be  a  sensitive  pc)sition. 
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""(3)  RehahilitatiON  ACT.  -The  n.applicabii- 
ity  of  the  prohibition  desiribed  m  paraaraph  (I) 
to  the  employment  described  in  paragraph  (2) 
shall  not  be  construed  to  reflect  on  the  applica- 
bility of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  or  other 
anti-discrimination  laws  to  such  employment . 

""(c)  CONSTRCc^TlON.—This  section  shall  not  be 
construed  to  prohibit  the  dj.s»iissa/  from  employ- 
ment ol  a  Federal  civilian  employee  who  cannot 
properly  th'.rtU'fi  ,n  hi^  nnploh".!  h' 
SEC.  54-2.  ADMISSION  OF  Sl"BST.\.\CE  .ABl  SERS 
TO  PRIVATE  A,\7J  PlBUt  HOSPIT.Al.s 
AND  Ot  TPATIE\T  FACILITIES 

"(a)  NoMU.si-Kl.Ml.SAIlos.-  ."suhstani  i-  ahusins 
who  are  suffering  from  medical  conditions  shall 
not  be  discriminated  against  m  admission  or 
treatment,  solely  because  of  their  substance 
abuse,  by  any  private  or  public  general  liospital. 
en  outpatient  facility  (as  defined  m  section 
1624(4))  which  receives  support  in  any  form  from 
any  program  supported  m  whole  or  in  part  by 
funds  appropriated  to  any  Federal  department 
or  agericy. 

""(h)  Regulations.— 

""(1)  fN  general.— The  Secretary  shall  issue 
regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  policy  of 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  the  admission  and 
treatment  of  substance  abusers  in  hospitals  and 
outpatient  facilities  which  receive  support  of 
any  kind  from  any  program  administered  by  the 
Secretary.  Such  regulations  shall  include  proce- 
dures for  determining  (after  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  if  requested)  if  a  violation  of  subsection 
(a)  has  occurred,  notification  of  failure  to  com- 
ply with  such  subsection,  and  opportunity  for  a 
inolator  to  comply  with  .such  subsection,  ff  the 
■Secretary  determines  that  a  hospital  or  out- 
patient facility  subject  to  s~uch  regulations  has 
violated  subsection  (a)  and  such  violation  con- 
tinues after  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
for  compliance,  the  Secretary  may  suspend  or 
revoke,  after  oppcntunity  fen  a  hearing,  all  or 
part  of  any  support  of  any  kind  received  by 
such  hospital  from  any  program  administered  by 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  may  consult  witfi 
the  officials  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  any  other  Federal  program  from  which  such 
hospital  en  outpatient  facility  receives  support 
of  any  kind,  with  resjiect  to  the  suspension  or 
revocation  of  such  other  Federal  support  for 
such  hospital  en  outpatient  facility. 

""(2)  Department  of  vetera.\s  affairs.— The 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs,  acting  through 
the  Chief  Medical  Director,  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum feasible  extent  consistent  with  their  re- 
sponsibilities under  title  3fS.  United  States  Code, 
prescribe  regulations  making  applicable  the  reg- 
ulaticms  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under  para- 
graph (f)  to  the  provision  of  hospital  care,  nurs- 
ing home  care,  domiciliary  care,  and  medical 
services  under  such  title  38  to  veterans  suffering 
from  substance  abuse,  tn  prescribing  and  imple- 
menting regulations  pursuant  to  this  paragraph, 
the  Secretary  sliall.  from  time  to  time,  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices in  order  to  achieve  the  maximum  possible 
ceundination  of  the  regulations,  and  the  imple- 
mentation thereof,  icliuh  Ihey  each  prescribe. 
-SEC.  543.  CONFIDENTIALITY  OF  RECORDS. 

""(a)  REcjc  ihement.— Records  of  the  identity, 
diagnosis,  prognosis,  or  treatment  of  any  patient 
which  are  maintained  in  connection  with  the 
perfenmance  of  any  program  or  aclivity  relating 
to  substance  abuse  education,  prevention,  train- 
ing, treatment,  rehabilitation,  or  research, 
which  IS  conducted,  regulated,  or  directly  or  in- 
directly assisted  by  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  shall,  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (e).  be  confidential  and  be  disclosed 
only  for  the  purposes  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances expressly  authorised  under  sub- 
sectwn  (b). 

""(h)  Permitted  Disci.cm'RE.— 

■■(■/;  Co.\.SENT.—The  content  of  any  record  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  may  be  disclosed  in 
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avcoTdance  with  the  prior  written  consi'iit  of  the 
patient  with  respect  to  whom  such  record  is 
imtuilitmed,  but  only  to  such  client,  under  such 
circunistanies.  and  for  such  purposes  as  may  be 
allotted  under  regulations  prescribed  pursuant 
to  subset  (wn  (g). 

"(2)  Mk  I  III  in  Fan  oisclosuhh.  — Whether  or 
not  the  patwnt.  with  respect  to  whom  any  given 
record  re  erred  to  m  subsection  (a)  is  main- 
tained, gives  written  consent,  the  lontent  of 
such  record  may  be  disclosed  as  follows: 

"(A)  To  medical  personnel  to  the  extent  nee 
essary  to  meet  a  bona  fide  medical  emergenci/. 

"(HI  To  qualilied  personnel  lor  the  purpose  ol 
conducting  s< lenlilic  researi h,  management  au- 
dits, limniciul  audits,  or  program  evaluation, 
but  such  pcrsontli't  may  not  identify,  directly  or 
indirectli/,  any  individual  patient  in  any  report 
of  such  researi  h.  audit,  or  evaluation,  or  other- 
wise disi  lose  patient  idenlilies  in  any  manner. 

"(C)  If  authorised  by  an  appropriate  order  of 
a  court  of  loinpetent  jurisdu  lion  granted  alter 
applu (itiiin  showing  good  cause  therefor,  in- 
cluding the  need  to  avert  a  substantial  risk  of 
death  or  serious  bodily  harm.  In  assessing  good 
cause  the  court  shall  neigh  Ihe  puhlii  interest 
and  Ihi-  need  fnr  discloiure  against  the  injury  to 
the  patient,  to  the  phgsician-iMlienl  relation- 
ship, and  to  the  treatment  services.  Upon  the 
granting  of  such  order,  the  court,  in  determin- 
ing Ihe  rrtent  to  which  any  disclosure  of  all  or 
any  part  of  any  record  is  necessary,  shall  im- 
pose appropriate  safeguards  against  unauthor- 
ized dl.si  Insure. 

"(C)    U.SK   OF  liFtnHD.S   /.V   CHIMI.\AI.    PHIM'FFII- 

isas.  Except  as  authorized  by  a  court  order 
granted  under  subsection  lh){i')(C).  no  record  re- 
letred  to  in  subscition  (a)  may  be  u.ied  to  initi- 
ate or  substantiate  ang  criminal  charges  against 
a  patient  or  to  conduct  ami  investigation  of  a 
patient. 

"(d)  Al'I'LlCAnos.  The  prohibitions  ol  this 
section  continue  lo  appli/  to  records  concerning 
any  individual  who  has  been  a  patient,  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  or  when  such  individual  ceases 
to  be  a  palienl. 

"(c)  NoSArrilCMitttlY.  The  prohibitions  ol 
this  section  do  not  apply  to  any  interchange  of 
records — 

"(I)  Within  the  Aimed  Forces  or  within  those 
I  omponenis  of  the  Department  ol  Veterans  Af- 
lairs  furnishing  health  care  In  veterans,  or 

"(2)  beticven  such  components  and  the  Armed 
Forces. 

The  prohibitions  of  this  section  do  not  apply  lo 
the  reporting  under  State  law  of  metdenls  ol 
suspi'i  leit  child  abuse  and  neglecl  to  the  a/ipro- 
priatc  State  or  local  authoritus. 

"HI  l'h:,\M.riF.s.  Any  person  who  violates  any 
provision  ol  this  section  or  any  regulation  is- 
sued pursuant  to  Ihis  section  shall  be  lined  in 
accordance  with  title  It).  United  Slates  Code. 

"(g)  l<h:tll'I.Arii).\s.  hUcept  as  provided  in 
sub.section  (h).  the  .Secretary  shall  prescribe  reg- 
ulations to  curry  nut  ttie  piirpnses  iif  this  sec- 
lion.  Such  regulations  may  conhiin  such  defini- 
iions,  and  may  provide  for  such  sah'guards  and 
procedures,  including  procedures  and  rriteria 
lor  Ihe  issuance  and  scopt-  of  orders  under  sub- 
section lh)(2)(C).  as  in  the  iudgmcnl  of  the  Sci  - 
relary  are  necessary  or  proper  lo  ellecluate  Ihe 
purposes  of  this  section,  to  prevent  I'lrcumven- 
lion  or  evasion  thereof,  or  to  lacUitate  lompli- 
ance  therewith. 

"ill)  Arfi.ic.Mi()\  TO  l)i-:i'Aiti.\iF.,\r  of  Vkikh- 
A\S  Affaihs.  -The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
tairs.  acting  through  Ihe  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tiir.  shall,  to  Ihe  maximum  leasihle  extent  con- 
sistent Willi  llteir  responsibilities  under  title  AH. 
I'niled  Stales  Code,  presiribe  regulations  mak- 
ing applicable  the  regulations  presirihed  by  the 
Seiretarii  ol  Health  and  Human  Services  under 
subseclion  (g)  of  this  .section  lo  records  main- 
tained in  connection  with  Ihe  provision  of  hos- 
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pital  care,  nursing  home  care,  domiciliary  care, 
and  medical  services  under  such  title  :iS  lo  veter- 
ans suffering  from  subslanie  abuse.  In  presi  rih- 
ing  and  implementing  regulations  pursuant  lo 
this  subsection.  Ihe  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs shall,  from  time  to  time,  consult  with  Ihe 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  in 
order  lo  achii've  the  iruiximum  possible  coordma 
Hon  of  the  regulations,  and  Ihe  implemenlalion 
thereof.  (,••'■■•'■  "■,■•,■  ,  •■  i-  ,-,,■■■■  ■■'■,• 

Suhtlttf  I)      I  rtifftftT  l*r  tn  i^ti'tfi 
SSC.  141.  TltV\Sft:HS. 

(a)  .VrRS7VI\<  A,    AHI'.SF    A\0    MKKTAt.   HEALTH 

SKHVicKS  Ai)Mi.\i.srHArio,\.  -Except  as  specifi- 
cally provided  otherwise  in  this  Act  or  an 
amendment  made  by  this  Act.  there  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Admiuislraior  o)  the  Substance 
Abuse  and  Mevlal  Health  Services  Administra- 
tion all  service  related  funitions  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Administration,  or  tlie  Director 
of  any  entity  wilhin  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse 
and  Menial  Health  Administration,  exercised 
belore  Ihe  date  ol  the  enactment  of  this  A<  t  and 
all  related  lunctions  of  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
Administration. 

(b)  .\Ano.\Ai.  l\.'iTtTirTKS.  hxtept  as  specifi- 
cally provided  otherwise  in  this  Act  or  an 
amendment  made  by  this  .Act.  there  are  trans- 
lerred  to  the  appropriale  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism, the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
through  the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes 
ol  Health,  alt  research  related  lunctuins  which 
Ihe  Administralor  ol  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse 
and  .\tenlal  Health  Administration  exercised  be- 
lore tlie  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
all  related  functions  of  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
.■idministralion. 

(C)  AllFQVAIF.  I'FR.SUWFI  .\M)  fiF.SOimCFS. 
The  transfers  required  under  this  subtitle  shall 
be  effectuated  in  a  manner  that  ensures  Ihal  the 
Substance  Abuse  and  .Mental  Health  Services 
Administration  has  adequate  pi-rsonnel  and  re- 
souries  lo  rarry  out  its  statutory  responsibilities 
and  that  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse  and  the  National  Institute  of  .Men- 
ial Health  have  adequate  personnel  and  re- 
sources to  enable  such  mslitutes  to  carry  out 
their  rrsjieilive  slnlnlor-/  reiponsihililies. 
'•II  II.-  /Kl\sA//(  \n;i  MIDI  w/n\s  III  \r 
fHOI'lil  l//(f\s    \\l)  ft  IC^OS  \U 

iai    Sl:il.\IA.\CI:    Am  .SI-.    ,lA/>    Ml:.\IAI.    Ih.ALIII 

Sfkvicfs  AltMlstsrHAriON.^Klcept  as  otherwise 
piovided  m  the  rublic  Health  Service  Act.  all 
personnel  employed  in  connection  with,  and  all 
assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  tjroperly,  records, 
and  unexpended  balances  ol  appropriations,  au- 
Ihorizations.  allocations,  and  other  funds  em- 
ployed, used.  held,  arising  from,  available  to.  or 
to  he  made  available  m  connection  with  Ihe 
functions  transferred  to  the  Administrator  of  Ihe 
Substance  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Services 
Administration  hi/  this  subtitle,  subject  lo  sec- 
tion I.'::! I  ol  title  :tl.  United  States  Code,  shall  be 
Iransleired  to  Ihe  Substance  Abuse  and  Menial 
Health  Servwes  Adminislralton.  Unexpended 
lunds  transferred  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  used  only  lor  the  purposes  for  which 
the  lunds  were  originally  authorized  and  appro 
printed. 

lb)  ,V/i;;o.v,i/.  I.KSTITUTFS.—Kicept  as  other- 
wise provided  m  the  Tublic  Health  Service  Act. 
all  personnel  employed  in  connection  with,  and 
all  assets,  liabilitws.  lonlracts.  property, 
rec-nrds.  and  unexpended  balances  of  appropria- 
tmns.  aulhorizalions,  allocations,  and  other 
lunds  employed,  n.vcd.  held,  arising  from,  avail- 
able to.  or  to  be  made  avadahle  m  connection 
ivith  Ihe  functions  transferred  to  the  Directors 


of  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism.  Ihe  ,\alional  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse  and  Ihe  National  Institute  ol  .Mental 
Health  by  this  subtitle,  subjci  I  lo  section  /.5.?/  of 
title  .11,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  translerred 
to  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism,  the  National  Inslilule  on  Drug 
Abuse  and  Ihe  Natn)nal  Institute  of  .Menial 
Health.  Unexpended  funds  transfem>d  pursuant 
to  this  suhsec  lion  shall  he  used  only  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  funds  were  originally  au- 
thorized and  appropriated. 

(c)  CUSTODY  OF  Hai.a.xc-ks.  -The  actual  trans- 
fer of  custody  of  obligation  balances  is  not  re 
quired  in  order  to  implemcnl  Ihis  section. 
SEC.  143.  INCIDENTAL  TRAfiSFERS. 

Trior  to  October  I.  I9!)i>.  the  Secretary  ol 
Health  and  Human  Services  is  authorized  to 
make  sue  h  delerminalions  as  may  be  nc-cessary 
with  regard  to  the  lunctions  transferred  by  this 
subtitle,  and  to  make  sue h  additional  incidental 
dispositions  of  pi'rsonnel,  assets,  liabdilies, 
grants,  contracts,  properly,  records,  and  unex- 
pended balances  of  appropriations,  authoriza- 
tions, allocations,  and  other  funds  held.  used, 
arising  jrom.  available  to.  or  to  lie  made  ax>ail- 
able  m  connection  with  such  functions,  as  may 
be  neces.sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subtitle  and  Ihe  Public  Health  Service  Ai  I.  Sue  h 
Sc-cretary  shall  provide  tor  the  termination  of 
Ihe  affairs  ol  all  entities  terminated  hy  this  sub- 
title and  for  such  further  measures  and  disposi- 
tions as  may  be  nece.isary  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subtitle 
SEC.  I-M.  fe»"K<T  o  s  ri  if^nWKU 

(a)  /.v  (iF\t:ii.\:.  .•..,,;./  as  otheiwi.si-  pro- 
vided hy  this  subtitle  and  the  Public  Health 
Servue  Act.  the  transfer  pursuant  lo  this  sub- 
line ol  lull-lime  personnel  (except  special  (!ov- 
ernmcnt  employees)  and  part-time  personnel 
holding  permanent  po.>iitions  shall  not  cause  any 
such  employee  to  be  sepeiraled  or  reduced  in 
grade  or  compensation  for  one  i/cur  after  the 
dale  of  transfer  of  siich  employee  under  this 
subtitle. 

lb)  KXKCHTIVK  SfllKIWI.K  Pn.<ilTlo\.S.- Any 
person  who.  on  the  day  preceding  the  effective 
dale  of  this  Act.  held  a  position  compensated  m 
accordance  with  Ihe  Eic-cutive  Schedule  pre 
scribed  m  chapter  .5.(  of  title  .5,  United  Stales 
Code,  and  who,  without  a  break  m  service,  is 
appointc-d  m  Ihe  Substance  Abuse  and  Mental 
Health  Serinces  Administration  lo  a  position 
having  duties  comparable  to  Ihe  duties  per- 
formed immediately  preceding  such  appointment 
shall  continue  to  be  compensated  in  such  new 
position  at  not  less  than  the  rate  provided  for 
such  previous  position,  for  the  duration  of  Ihe 
service  ol  sui  li  itrismt  ni  sicih  new  position. 
SEC.  /«.  SAVINGS  PROVISIONS. 

(a)    EFFKCr   OS    PHF.MOVS   DF.TFHMINAriO\S. 

.All  orders,  determinations,  rules,  regulalions. 
permits,  contracts,  certificates,  licenses,  and 
privileges  that 

(1)  have  been  issued,  made,  granted,  or  al 
towed  lo  become  effective  hy  the  President,  any 
Federal  agency  or  ofluial  thereol.  or  hy  a  court 
of  c  ompetent  jurisdiction,  m  Ihe  performance  of 
lunctions  which  are  Iransfern-d  by  this  subtitle; 
and 

(2)  are  in  effect  on  Ihe  dale  of  enactment  of 
Ihis  Act: 

shall  continue  m  ellecl  aciordtng  to  Iheir  terms 
untd  modified,  terminated,  supi^rseded.  set 
aside,  or  revoked  in  accordance'  with  law  hy  the 
President,  the  Director  of  the  .\ational  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  or  the  Adminislralor  ol  Ihe  Suh- 
.stance  Abuse  and  .Mental  Health  .Se-rvices  Ad- 
ministration, as  appropriale,  a  court  ol  cctm- 
fietent  lurisdtclion.  or  by  operation  of  law. 

lb)  CoyriM'ATIOS  OF  PHIXKFDI.W.S. 

(I)  /.v  CKSF.HAl..  The  provisions  of  Ihu  sub- 
title shall  not  aflect  any  proceedings,  including 
notices  of  proposed  rule  making,  or  any  applu  a - 


twn  for  any  license,  permit,  certificate,  or  finan 
cial  assistance  pending  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  Ihis  Act  before  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  which  relates  lo  the  Alcohol. 
Drug  Abuse  and  .Mental  Health  Adminislralion 
or  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism,  the  .National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse,  or  the  National  ln.stilule  of  .Mental 
Health,  or  any  office  thereof  with  respect  to 
tune  lions  transferred  by  this  subtitle.  Such  pro- 
indings  or  appliealions.  to  Ihe  extent  that  they 
relate  In  functions  transferred,  shall  be  conlin- 
ued.  Orders  shall  be  issued  in  such  proceedings, 
appeals  shall  be  taken  therefrom,  and  payments 
shall  be  made  under  sue  h  orders,  as  if  Ihis  Ac  I 
had  not  bivn  enacted,  and  orders  issued  m  any 
such  proceedings  shall  continue  in  eifect  until 
modilicd.  terminated .  superseded,  or  ri'voked  hy 
Ihe  Aitministralor  of  tlie  Substance  Ahw<e  and 
Menial  Health  Services  Adminislralion  or  the 
Directors  of  tfie  .\ational  histilule  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse  and  Ihe  .\'ational  Inslilule  of  .Men- 
tal Health  hy  a  courl  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
or  by  operation  of  law.  Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section prohibits  the  discontinuance  or  mndi- 
fiealion  of  any  such  proceeding  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  and  lo  the  same  extent 
that  such  proceeding  could  hai'e  been  discon- 
tinued or  modified  if  this  subtitle  had  not  been 
enacted. 

(2)  liF.civi.ATIoss.  —  The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  is  authorized  to  issue  regu- 
lations providing  for  the  cirderly  transfer  of  pro- 
ceedings continued  under  paragraph  (I). 

(c)  Efffct  o.v  f.FnAi.  Actions.— Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (e)— 

(1)  Ihe  provisions  of  Ihis  subtitle  do  not  affect 
aciions  commenced  prior  to  the  dale  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act:  and 

(2)  in  all  such  aclwns.  proceedings  shall  be 
had.  appeals  taken,  and  judgments  rendered  in 
Ihe  .same  manner  and  effi'cl  as  if  tins  Act  had 
not  been  enacted. 

Id)  No  AiiATF\iF:.\r  OF  /icr/o.vs  o«  Proceed- 
iMi.s.—No  action  or  other  proceeding  commenced 
by  or  against  any  officer  in  his  official  capacity 
as  an  officer  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Servues  with  respect  to  func lions  trans- 
ferred  by  this  subtitle  shall  abate  hy  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No  cause  of  action  by 
or  against  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  with  respe'ct  to  functions  trans- 
ferred by  this  subtitle,  or  by  or  against  any  offi- 
cer thereof  in  his  official  capacity,  shall  abate 
hy  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Causes 
of  action  and  actions  with  respect  to  a  function 
transferred  hy  this  subtitle,  or  other  procee^dmgs 
may  be  asserted  by  or  against  Ihe  United  States 
or  the  Administrator  of  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse 
and  .Mental  Health  Administration  or  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism,  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse,  and  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  as  may  he  appropriate,  and.  in  an  ac- 
tion pending  when  this  Act  lakes  effect,  the 
court  may  at  any  lime,  on  its  own  motion  or 
that  of  any  party,  enter  an  order  which  will 
gwe  effect  to  ihe  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

le)  Sl!liSTlTtiTION.—lf,  before  the  dale  of  en- 
actment of  tins  Act,  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Servwes,  or  any  officer  thereof  in 
the  officml  capacity  of  such  officer,  is  a  parly  lo 
an  action,  and  under  this  subtitle  any  function 
ol  such  Department.  Office,  or  officer  is  trans- 
ferred lo  Ihe  Administrator  of  the  Substance 
Abuse  and  .Mental  Hi^allh  Services  Administra- 
tion or  the  Directors  of  the  National  Institute  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  Ihe  National  In- 
stitute on  Drug  Abuse  and  the  National  Insli- 
lule of  .Mental  Health,  then  .such  action  shall  be 
continued  with  the  Administrator  of  the  Sub- 
stance Abuse  and  .Mi'ntal  Health  Services  Ad- 
ministration or  the  Directors  of  the  National  In- 


^atuti  nii  Alt  oho!  Abuse  and  .AUohohsm,  the 
,\aliiinal  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  and  the  Na- 
tional Inslilule  iif  .Menial  Health,  as  the  case 
may  be.  substituted  or  added  as  a  party. 

(I)  JUDICIAI.  liHYlEiV.- -Orders  and  actions  ol 
the  Adminislralor  of  the  Substance  Abuse  and 
.\fental  Health  Se>rvices  Administration  or  the 
Directors  of  the  .Salional  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  the  National  Institute  on 
lirui!  Abuse  and  the  National  Institute  of  .Men- 
liil  Health  in  the  exercise  of  functions  Irans- 
ferred  to  the  Directors  by  this  subtitle  shall  he 
subject  to  judicial  review  to  the  same  extent  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  ordc-rs  and  ac- 
tions had  been  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Alco- 
hol. Drug  Abuse  and  .Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion or  the  Directors  of  the  National  Instituti'  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Ahoholisni,  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Drug  Abuse,  and  the  ,\ational  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health,  or  any  office  or  officer 
thereof,  m  the  exercise  of  such  functions  imme- 
diately preceding  their  transfer.  Any  statutory 
requirements  relating  to  notice,  hearings,  action 
upon  the  record,  en  administrative  review  that 
apply  to  any  function  transferred  by  this  sub- 
title shall  apply  to  the  exercise  of  such  function 
by  the  .Aiiministrator  of  the  Subslatice  Abuse 
and  .Mental  Health  Services  Administration  or 
the  Directors. 
SEC.  146.  TRANSITION. 

Witii  the  lonsiiil  of  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Substance  Abuse  and  .Mental  Health  Services 
Administration  and  the  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  .Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism, the  National  Inslilule  on  Drug  Abuse  and 
the  .\'ational  Institute  of  Mental  Health  are  au- 
thorized to  utilize — 

(1)  the  services  of  such  officers,  employees, 
and  other  personnel  of  the  Department  with  re- 
spect lo  functions  transferred  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Substance  Abuse  and  Mental 
Health  Services  Administration  and  Ihe  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism,  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse  and  the  National  Institute  of  .Mental 
Health  by  this  subtitle,  and 

(2)  funds  appropriated  to  such  functions  for 
such  period  of  lime  as  may  reasonably  be  needed 
lo  facilitate  ihr  orderly  implementation  of  this 
subtitle. 

SEC.  147.  PEER  REVIEW. 

Wilh  respect  to  fiscal  years  1993  through  1996, 
the  peer  review  systems,  advisory  councils  and 
sciinilific  advisory  committees  utilized,  or  ap- 
proved for  utilization,  by  the  .\'ational  Institute 
on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  the  National 
Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  and  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  prior  to  the  transfer  of 
such  Institutes  to  the  National  fnstitute  of 
Health  shall  be  utdized  by  such  Institutes. 
SEC.  148.  MERGERS. 

.Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
'101(c)(2)  ol  the  Public  Health  Servue  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  281(c)(2)).  Ihe  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  may  not  merge  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Alcohol  .Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  the 
National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  or  the  Na- 
tional  Institute  ol  Mental  Health  with  any  other 
institute  or  entity  lor  with  each  other)  within 
Ihe  national  research  institutes  for  a  5-year  pe- 
riod beginning  on  ihr  dale  ol  rv.niinirnl  of  this 
Act. 

SEC.    149.   CONDCCT  Oh    MILTIYE.XK   RESEARCH 
PROJECTS. 

Willi  rcspiil  to  muHi-iiiai  kjiaitts  iiu  aided 
prior  lo  fiscal  year  1993  hy  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism.  Ihe  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  .Mental  Health  with  amounts 
received  under  section  1911(b).  as  such  section 
existed  one  day  prior  to  the  date  ol  enactment  of 
this  Act.  such  grants  shall  be  continued  for  the 
entire  period  of  the  grant  through  the  utdiza- 


lion  ol  funds  made  available  pursuant  /     ^' 
ttons  4641.  4640.  or  1641'.  as  appropriate,  subject 
to  satisfoxtnry  performance. 
SEC.  150.  SEP.\R.\BIUTY. 

If  a  pTovisior,  oj  tins  subtitle  or  its  application 
to  any  person  or  circumstance  is  held  invalid, 
neither  the  remainder  of  this  Ac  I  nor  the  appli- 
cation of  the  provision  to  other  persons  or  cir- 
cumstances shall  he  at  fee  led. 
SEC.  151.  BCDGETARY  ACTHORITY. 

With  rcspfft  !o  r.sidi  i,,jr-.  0)94  and  1995.  the 
Directors  of  the  .\ational  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abu.se  and  Alcoholis-m.  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse,  and  the  National  Institute  of  .Men- 
tal Health  shall  notwithstanding  section  40.5(a). 
prepare  and  submit,  directly  to  the  President  for 
review  and  transmittal  lo  Congress,  an  annual 
budget  estimate  (including  an  estimate  of  the 
number  and  type  ol  personnel  needs  for  the  In- 
stitute) for  their  respective  Institutes,  after  rea- 
sonable opportunity  for  inmment  (but  without 
change)  hy  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  the  Director  of  the  .\ational  Institutes 
0!  Hi.iUI.  ),i,.;  ,•';.  /\v';,';,,',  \  adw^iji 'u  (fluncil. 
Subtitle  E — References  and  Conforming 
Amendments 
SEC.  161.  REFERE.S'CES. 

fieference  in  any  other  Federal  law.  Executive 
order,  rule,  regulation,  or  delegation  of  author- 
ity, or  any  document  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Al- 
cohol, Drug  Abuse  and  .Mental  Health  Adminis- 
tration or  lo  the  Administrator  of  the  Alcohol. 
Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Administration 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Substance  Abuse 
and  .Mental  Health  Services  Administration  or 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  Substance  Abuse 
and  .Mental  Health  Si'rrires  Adminislralion. 
SEC.  162.  TRA.\SlTIO\  FROM  HOMEI.ESSN'ESS. 

Pan  C  Oj  title  V  ;,;  ttu  i'ublu  Health  Service 
Act  is  amended — 

(1)  m  section  521  (42  U.S.C.  290cc-21).  by  sink- 
ing out  "National  Institute  of  Menial  Health" 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "Center  for  .Mental 
Health  Services":  and 

(2)  in  .section  530  (42  U.S.C.  290cc-30).  by  strik- 
ing out  "through  the  National"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "Abuse"  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  "through  the  agencies  of  the  Adminis- 
tration". 

SEC.  163.  CO.\FOR.MI\G  ,\ME.\D.ME.\TS. 

(ai  I'Hih  V.--litif  I  oj  the'  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  521  (42  U.S.C.  290cc-2l).  by  strik- 
ing "Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Heidth'  and  inserting  in  I'e"  thereof  "Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Substance  Abuse  and  Mental 
Health  Services  Administration": 

(2)  in  section  528  (42  U.S.C.  290cc-28)— 

(Aj  by  striking  "the  National  fnstitute  of 
.Mental  Health,  the  National  Institute  on  Alco- 
hol Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  and  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Drug  Abuse"  and  m.serting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  the  Administrator  of  the  Substance 
Abuse  and  .Mental  Health  Services  Administra- 
tion" in  subsection  (a):  and 

(li)  by  striking  "National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health"  and  in.serting  m  lieu  thereof  "Adminis- 
trator of  the  Substance  Abu.se  and  Mental 
Health  Services  Administration"  m  .subsection 
(c):  and 

Ci)  in  section  530  (42  U.S.C.  290cc-30).  hy  strik- 
ing "the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism, and  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abu.se"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  .Substance  Abuse  and  Mental 
Health  Services  Administration". 

(h)  ge.\erai.  Piiiuc  HEALTH  Service  Act 
AMEM).UESTS.—Tlie  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  201  el  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  m  section  227  (42  U.S.C.  236)- 

(A)  by  striking  out  ",  and  the  Alcohol.  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administration"  in 
subsection  (c)(2): 
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(H)  hii  slnkuii)  nut  ".  Ilir  Alcohol.  Drug 
Abuse,  ittid  Menial  flrallh  .AdmitiistraOoii."  in 
subseilwn  (c)l.l). 

(C)  bij  slnkuiQ  out  "anil  the  Administrator  of 
the  Alcohol.  Drug  Ahu.ie,  and  Menial  Health 
Administration"  m  subsection  (e):  and 

(I))  ^l/  striking  out  "and  the  Alcohol,  Drug 
Abuse,  and  .Mental  Health  Administration" 
each  place  such  term  appears  in  subsection  (e). 

{■>)  in  section  :il9(a)  (U  U.S.C.  Ztldlat) 

(A)  bit  sinking  out  "the  Administrator  ol  the 
Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministraliiin"  and  inserting  in  lieu  Ihereol  "the 
AdminislraloT  of  the  Substance  Abuse  and  .Men- 
tal Health  Servucs  Administration":  and 

(H)  bii  striking  out  "Director.  Administrator" 
in  the  matter  lollowmg  paragraph  (2)  and  in- 
serting   m    lien    thereof    "Direi  tors.    Adminis 
Ira  lor": 

(.1)  in  section  tiL'IdHI)  (12  U.S.C.  2H2(dHl)).  by 
striking  out  "two  hundred"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "220". 

(t)  in  section  IH7(aHU  (12  U.S.C.  2M(ii)<l)h 

(A)  by  sinking  out  "and  the  Alcohol.  Drug 
Abuse,  and  .Mental  Health  Administration"  in 
subparagraph  (A)li).  and 

(H)  hi/  sinking  out  "or  the  Alcohol.  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administraliou"  in 
the  matter  immedialeli/  lollowmg  subparagraph 
(It). 

(.'■>)  in  section  imu)(2}  (12  U.S.C.  2Mh(itH2)). 
by  striking  out  "and  institutes  under  the  Alio 
hot.  Drug  Abuse,  anil  .Mental  Health  Adminis- 
tration": 

(ti)  in  section  49'.>A(g)(9)  1-12  U.S.C. 
2<M>h(g)(!»)~ 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  the  Administrator  ol 
the  All  ohnl.  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration",  and 

(H)  bu  striking  out  "and  the  Alcohol.  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  .Administration", 
and 

(7)  in  section  2MI  (42  U.S.C.  MXkc  2) 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Administrator  ol  the  Al 
cohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and  .Mental  Health  Adminis- 
tration" m  subsection  ib).  and  inserting  tn  lieu 
thereof  "Administrator  of  the  Substance  Abuse 
and  .Mental  Health  Services  Administration": 
anil 

(li)  bit  striking  out  Administrator  ol  the  Al- 
cohol. Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  .Adminis- 
tration" in  subsection  Ic).  and  in.serting  in  Ueu 
thereof  " .Administrator  ol  the  Substance  Abuse 
and  Menial  Health  Serenes  AdminislTation". 

(c)  Otiii-:h  Laws. 

(I)  Section  1 1)1  the  Orphan  Drug  Amendments 
of  I9S.'}  (12  U.S.C.  2:ili  note)  is  amended 

IA>  in  subsection  <b).  by  sinking  out  "the  Al- 
cohol, Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Admints- 
Iralion.": 

(H)  m  subsection  (c) 

(l)  by  striking  out  "the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse, 
and  Mental  Health  Admtnistiatum."  in  the  mat- 
ter preceding  paragraph  (II:  and 

(li)  bii  striking  out  "the  institutes  ol  the  Aho 
hoi.  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Admmis- 
tralion."  in  paragraph  (7).  and 

(C)  ill  subsection  (d) 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (.0  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereol  the  lollowmg  new  paragraph 

"(.1)  Four  nonvoting  members  shall  be  ap 
pointed  for  the  directors  ol  the  national  re 
.■iear(h  institutes  m  the  National  Institutes  ol 
Health  which  the  Set  retary  delermmes  are  in- 
volved with  rare  disea.ses.":  and 

(ii)  by  sinking  out  "or  an  mslilule  ol  the  Al- 
cohol. Drug  Abu.ip.  and  Mental  Health  Adniinis- 
tratiun"  m  the  matter  immediately  lollowing 
paragraph  (.1). 

(2)  The  Older  Americans  Act  ol  196.5  112  U.S.C. 
3D()I  el  seg.)  is  anwnded 

(A)  III  section  2tl2(h)(l)  (12  U.S.C.  :it)l2(b)(l)). 
by  slTiking  out  "the  Altohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Menial  Health  Administration"  and  inserting  in 


lieu  thereof  "the  Substance  Abuse  and  Mental 
Health  Services  Administration": 

(li)  1)1  section  .tOI(b)(2)  (12  U.S.C.  m2l(b)(2». 
bu  striking  nut  'Ihi'  Ah  ohnl.  Drug  Abuse,  and 
.Mental  Health  Administration"  and  inserting  m 
lieu  thereol  "the  Substanie  Abuse  and  .Mental 
Health  Services  Administratiim".  and 

(C)  m  sc<lion  102(b)  (12  U.S.C.  U)iObb(h)).  by 
striking  out  "the  Aliohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Administration"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Suhslame  Abuse  and  .Mental 
Health  Services  Administration". 

(.{)  The  protection  and  Advoiacy  fur  Mentally 
III  Individuals  Act  ol  1986  is  amended- 

(A)  111  sedwn  1 1 1(c)  (12  U.S.C.  IOH2l(c)).  by 
striking  out  ":i  i/ear"  each  plate  that  siiih  ap- 
pi'urs  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "t-year". 
and 

(B)  m  section  116  1 12  U.S.C.  10826).  by  striking 
out  "the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Stental 
Health  Administration"  and  inserting  in  luu 
Ihereol  "the  Subslanie  Abuse  and  .Mental 
Heiillh  S'i'tnrrs  Arlniitiislmluiii" 

^uf^hll,    I       litipl,,\,,     >~-i./.ifi,.    /'i..,,v,i/iis 

.s/.<  .   ;  //    rii'  I'./!  KM  I  If   i./i  1  \  ;  s  I  \  HM.'  I  /  \  /  /  K 
/  I  Hi     M  /IS  ,■  \  \(  /       Mil  ^1      riii  \  I  \ 
I  i(i\ 

Title   V  ol  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (as 
amended  by  spdions  114  and  120)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  (lie  end  nl  subpart  2  ol  part  U  the  lol- 
lowing III  II    Ml  linn 
"SEC.  SI  f-  iMi'im/i    iss/s;i\i;   ricni.Hwis 

"(a)  /■>   •■,■  >.-n  .-       .  ...    .'...  . ....    .  ..  ^ 

venllon  Center  may  make  grants  to  piibhc  and 
nonprolit  private  entities  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting business  organisations  in  establishing 
employee  assislante  programs  to  provide  appro- 
priate services  lor  employees  uf  the  organisa- 
lions  regarding  substance  abuse,  including  edu- 
cation and  prmention  services  and  referrals  lor 
treatment. 

"(b)  Cf:HTM\  W/.;v('V«A'.H<i.v;.v.  <4  hu.siness  or- 
ganicalwn  may  not  be  assisted  under  subsection 
la)  It  the  organisation  has  an  employee  assist- 
ance program  in  operation.  The  organicalion 
may  receive  such  assislanie  only  if  the  organi- 
sation lacks  the  linancial  resources  lor  operat- 
ing such  a  program. 

"(c)  SrnciAi.  Co.\sii>i-:h Alios  for  Ci-:RrAiN 
SMAU.  Iii:sish:s.\y.s.  In  making  grants  under 
subHeclion  (a),  the  Director  of  the  Prevention 
Office  shall  givi-  spenal  (onsideraiion  to  busi- 
ness organuations  with  .War  fewer  employees. 

"(d)  Cn.wsiit.rATios  asd  Tkciinhai.  Assisi- 
A\cn.  In  the  Kise  ol  small  businesses  being  as- 
sisted under  subsection  (a),  the  Setretaru  shall 
lonsult  with  the  entities  and  organisatinns  in- 
volved and  provide  technu  al  assistance  and 
training  with  respet  t  to  establishing  and  operat- 
ing employee  assistance  programs  in  actardanie 
with  this  subtitle.  Such  assistance  shall  im  lude 
technical  assistance  in  establishing  workplace 
substance  abuse  programs. 

"(e)  AnilllUtr/.ATIOS  tIF  AfPROfHIAItOSS.— 
For  the  purpose  ol  carrying  out  this  section, 
there  are  authoriced  tn  be  appropriated 
S.I.OOO.OtX)  for  fisni!  i/iiir  1993.  and  such  vmnv  iv 
may  l>e  neic^  al  year  /.'/'i; 

Tirih-   H^HIIX  h    I. It  WIS   TO   <iT\ll  s    It! 

I.MtlHM.      \ll\l\l      III    Mill      \\l)     s(  /( 

.S/.l.V<  /     V/i(   S/ 

SEC.  201    I  s  I  Mil  l^ll  Kii  \  I   III    ^ir\l<\n    III  I II  h 
i.HWI  l<l.(..U<IJI.\l.  .\U..M,U. 

Ill    M  III 

Tart  I;  .,,  ,,,,,    .\,.\  ■>!  the  Public  Health  Serv 
ice  Act  (42  U.S.C.  .WJr  el  seg.)  is  amended 

(1)  by  amending  the  heading  lor  the  part  to 
read  as  followr: 

"Taht  li    UiJH'K  riHAsrs  Ukiiardim;  Mi-.stai. 
HKAl.ni  AM)  SuHSTAM'K  AHi:sK":  and 

(2)  by  striking  subparts  I  and  2  and  inserting 
the  following: 


"Sfifyjvirl  I     Hloi  k  dranls  lor  Community 
'  '    ■  till  Health  Si  rrii  is 
-sAi     /<;/    KtUUILAGRAMTS  TO  STATES. 

lai  l\  (Ji-:M-:HAI..  For  the  purpose  described 
111  subsection  (b),  the  Srtretary.  ai ting  through 
the  Director  of  the  Center  lor  .Mental  Health 
Services,  shall  make  an  allotment  each  listal 
year  for  each  Stale  in  an  amount  determined  in 
aicordance  with  section  1918.  The  Secretary 
shall  make  a  grant  to  the  Stale  of  the  allotment 
made  lor  the  State  lor  the  lisial  year  il  the  State 
submits  to  the  Serretaru  an  application  m  at- 
cnrdance  with  set  lion  1917. 

"(h)  Tt'HI'O.SK  OF  (iKASrs.  -A  lundiug  agree- 
ment (or  a  grant  under  subsettion  (a)  is  that, 
suh/ect  to  set  lion  1916.  the  Slate  involved  will 
expend  the  grant  only  for  the  purpose  of- 

"(I)  carrying  out  the  plan  submitted  under 
section  1912(a)  by  the  Stale  lor  the  liscal  year 
invtili-ed: 

"(2)  evaluating  programs  and  services  carried 
out  under  the  plan,  and 

"(.i)     planning,     adminislralion.     and    edu- 
cational activities  related  to  providing  services 
under  the  plan. 
N/r     ;  i;j     sr\TF   PI W  FOR   (  nMrRFtlFS-^IVF 

I  <)\t\ii  \in   Ml  \i  \i  III  M  III  v/ia 

li  t.S  HJH  <  U<1.\J.\  l.\UI\IUl.U-.^. 

"(a)  Is  (IFSFRAI..  The  Secretary  may  make  a 
grant  under  set  lion  1911  only  if 

"(I)  the  .State  involved  submits  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  plan  lor  providing  tnmprehensive  com- 
munity mental  health  serviti's  to  adults  with  a 
serious  mental  illness  anti  to  children  with  a  se- 
rious emotional  tlisturtninte, 

"12)  the  plan  meets  the  criteria  specified  III 
subsection  (b).  and 

"(.1)  the  plan  is  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

"(h)  CriifrIA  for  Ti.AS.  With  n'spei  t  to  the 
provision  of  ttmiprehensive  community  mental 
health  services  to  individuals  who  are  either 
adults  with  a  serious  menial  illness  or  i hildren 
with  a  serums  emotional  disturbance,  (he  cri- 
teria referred  to  in  subset  lion  la)  regarding  a 
plan  are  as  follows. 

"(I)  The  plan  provides  lor  the  establishment 
and  implementation  ol  an  organised  tommunily- 
based  system  ol  care  lor  siii  h  mdiiuluals. 

"(2)  The  plan  ttintains  quantitative  targets  to 
be  achieved  m  the  implementation  of  sm  h  sys- 
tem, nil  lulling  the  numbers  ol  sutli  individuals 
residing  in  the  areas  to  be  served  under  suih 
system. 

"l.'i)  The  plan  describes  available  services, 
available  treatment  options,  and  available  re- 
sources (including  Federal,  Slate  and  local  pub- 
lic services  and  resources,  and  to  the  extent 
prat  ticable,  private  servues  and  resiiurn's)  to  be 
provitled  such  tndiviiiuals. 

"(4)  The  plan  destribes  health  and  mental 
health  services,  rehabilitalion  services,  employ- 
ment servues,  housing  servues,  educational 
serviies,  medical  and  dental  care,  and  other 
support  serviies  to  be  provided  to  such  individ- 
uals with  Federal.  Slate  and  local  publu  and 
private  resnttrii's  to  enable  such  individuals  to 
lunttion  outsitie  of  inpatient  or  resittenlial  insti- 
tutions to  the  maximum  extent  of  their  capabili- 
ties, including  services  to  be  provided  by  total 
school  systems  under  the  IndilHduals  with  Dis- 
abilities Ftlui  utwn  A(l. 

"l.'i)  The  plan  describes  tlie  financial  resources 
and  stalling  necessary  to  implement  the  retfuire- 
menls  ol  such  plan,  including  programs  to  train 
individuals  as  providers  ol  mental  health  serv- 
ues, and  the  plan  emphasices  training  of  pro- 
viders of  emergency  health  services  regarding 
mental  health. 

"(6)  The  plan  provides  for  activities  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  hospitalization  of  such  individuals. 

"(7)(A)  .Subjei  I  to  subparagraph  (li).  the  plan 
requires  the  provision  of  cu.se  management  serv- 
ices to  each  sui  h  individual  m  the  State  who  re- 
ceives substantial  amounts  ol  public  funds  or 
services. 


"(li)  The  plan  may  provide  that  the  require- 
ment of  subparagraph  (A)  will  not  be  substan- 
tially completed  until  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1993. 

"(8)  The  plan  provides  for  the  establishment 
and  implementation  of  a  prtigrum  of  outreach 
to.  and  services  for.  such  individuals  who  are 
homeless. 

"(9)  In  the  case  of  children  with  a  serious 
emotional  disturbance,  the  plan  — 

"(A)  subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  provides  for 
a  xi/.s/ew  of  integrated  soiial  services,  edu- 
cational services,  juvenile  services,  and  sub- 
stante  abuse  services  that,  together  with  health 
and  mental  health  services,  will  be  provided  m 
order  for  such  children  to  reteive  care  appro- 
priate ftn  their  multiple  needs  (which  system  in- 
cludes services  provided  under  the  Individuals 
with  Disabilities  Education  Act): 

"(li)  provides  that  the  grant  under  section 
1911  for  the  fiscal  year  involved  will  not  be  ex- 
pended to  provide  any  service  of  such  system 
other  than  comprehensive  cnmmunity  mental 
health  servues:  and 

'(C)  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  de- 
fined geographic  area  for  the  proi^ision  of  the 
services  of  such  system. 

"(10)  The  plan  describes  the  manner  in  which 
mental  health  services  will  be  provided  to  indi- 
luluats  residing  in  rural  areas. 

"(II)  The  plan  contains  an  estimate  of  the  m- 
lidence  and  prevelance  in  the  State  of  seritws 
mental  illness  among  adults  and  serious  emo- 
tional disturbance  among  children. 

"(12)  The  plan  contains  a  description  of  the 
manner  m  which  the  Stale  intends  to  expend 
the  grant  under  section  1911  for  the  liscal  year 
involved  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  plan 
required  in  ptiragraphs  (I)  through  (II). 

"It )  DKFISITIOS.S  HFtlARDIMl  MFSTAI.  II.I.SF.SS 

AM)  KsinnosAi.  Distiuwasck:  .Mftiiods  for 

F.SIIMATK  OF  l\CII>F\fH  AM)  TRKV AI.FWE.— 

"I I)  h:.srAHi.i.siiMF.'<r  hy  hkcrftary  of  defisi- 
Tioss:  ni.KSFMisArios.—For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  definitions 
Inr  the  terms  'adults  with  a  serious  mental  ill- 
ness' and  'chiltlren  with  a  serious  emotional  dis- 
turbance'. The  Secretary  shall  disseminate  the 
delmiluir.s  tn  the  States. 

"(2)  STASliARDr/.Fi)  MFriit)i>s.~The  Set  retary 
shall  establish  standardiced  methods  lor  making 
the  estiniales  required  in  subsection  (h)(U)  with 
respect  to  a  State.  A  funding  agreement  for  a 
grant  under  section  1911  lor  the  State  is  that  the 
Stale  will  utilize  such  methods  m  making  the  es- 
timates. 

"CD   DAIF  (KK/M/.V    for   lt>Mri.lA.\t'F  RV  SFf- 

RFIARY.  Xot  later  than  90  iluys  after  the  date 
III  the  enailment  of  the  ADA.MHA  lieorganiza- 
tion  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  establish  the  liefini- 
tions  described  in  paragraph  (I),  shall  begin  dis- 
siinination  ol  the  delinilwns  to  the  States,  and 
shall  establish  the  slundardiced  methods  (te- 
st nbeil  in  paragraph  (2). 

"(d)  liKQI'lRFMEM  OF  I.MPI.EME.VIArRlX  OF 
I'l.AX.— 

"(I)  COMPI.EiE  IMF I.FMEST Alios. -Fxiept  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (2).  in  making  a  grant 
under  section  1911  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  a  determination  of  the 
extent  to  whu  h  the  Slate  has  implemented  the 
plan  required  in  subsection  (a).  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  a  Slate  has  not  completely  im- 
plemented the  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  reduce 
the  amount  of  the  allotment  under  set  t ion  1911 
lor  the  Stale  ftn  the  liscal  year  involved  by  an 
amount  equal  to  10  perienl  of  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  section  1918  for  the  Stale  for  the 
liscal  year. 

"(2)  Srit.STA.vriAI.  IMI'I.EMESTAIIOS  ASI)  (lOtll) 
FAiril  EFFORT  REtlARDISt!  FISt'AI.  YEAR  I'Mi.— 

"I A)  In  making  a  grant  under  section  1911  to 
(I  Stale  lor  listul  year  199.1.  the  Set  retary  shall 
make  a  determination  ol  the  extent  to  which  the 
Slate  has  iiiiplemenled  the  plan  required  in  sub- 


section (a).  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
State  has  not  substantially  implemented  the 
plan,  the  Secretary  shall,  subject  to  subpara- 
graph (H).  reduce  the  amount  of  the  allotment 
under  section  1911  for  the  State  for  such  fiscal 
year  by  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the 
amount  determined  under  section  1918  for  the 
State  for  the  fiscal  year. 

"(li)  In  tarrying  out  subparagraph  (A),  if  the 
Setrelary  determines  that  the  State  is  making  a 
good  faith  effort  to  implement  the  plan  required 
in  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  may  make  a  re- 
duction under  such  subparagraph  in  an  amount 
that  IX  less  than  the  amount  specified  in  such 
subparagraph,  except  that  the  reduction  may 
not  be  made  in  an  amount  that  is  less  than  .5 
percent  of  the  amount  determined  under  section 
1918  for  the  State  lor  tisml  year  1993. 
"SEC.  1913.  CERTAIN  AGREEMENTS. 

"(a)  Al.l.DCAIItiS  FUH  SYSTEMS  OF  ISTE- 
IJRATED  SERVICES  FOR  ClIII.DRES.— 

"(I)  Is  (lESERAi-.—With  respect  to  children 
with  a  serious  emotional  disturbance,  a  funding 
agreement  for  a  grant  under  section  1911  is 
that— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  grant  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
the  State  involved  will  expend  not  /ess  than  10 
percent  of  the  grant  to  intrease  (relative  to  fis- 
cal year  1992)  funding  for  the  system  of  inte- 
grated services  described  in  sectit>n  1912(b)(9): 

"(li)  in  the  case  of  a  grant  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
the  State  will  expend  not  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  grant  to  increase  (relative  to  fiscal  year 
1993)  funding  for  such  system:  and 

"(C)  in  the  ttise  of  a  grant  for  any  subsequent 
liscal  year,  the  State  will  expend  for  such  sys- 
tem not  less  than  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  expended  by  the  State  for  fi.scal  year 
1994. 

"(2)  Waiver.— 

"(A)  Upon  the  request  of  a  State,  the  Sec- 
retary may  provide  to  the  Stale  a  waiver  of  all 
or  part  of  the  requirenwnl  established  in  para- 
graph (1)  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
State  is  providing  an  adequate  level  of  com- 
prehensive community  mental  health  services  for 
children  with  a  serious  emotional  disturbance, 
as  induuted  by  a  comparison  of  the  number  of 
such  t  hildren  for  whii  h  such  services  are  sought 
with  the  avadability  in  the  Slate  of  the  services. 

"(li)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  or  deny  a 
request  for  a  waiver  under  subparagraph  (A) 
not  later  than  120  days  after  the  date  tm  which 
the  request  is  made. 

""(C)  Any  iiaivi^r  provided  by  the  Secretary 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  he  applicable  only 
to  the  fiscal  year  involved. 

""(h)  PKOvinEHS  OF  SERiK'KS.—A  luntUng 
agreement  for  a  grant  under  section  1911  for  a 
Slate  is  that,  with  respect  to  the  plan  submitted 
under  set  lion  1912(a)  for  the  fiscal  year  in- 
volved— 

"(I)  services  under  the  plan  wilt  be  provided 
only  through  appropriate,  qualified  cnmmunity 
programs  (which  may  include  community  mental 
health  centers,  child  mental-health  programs, 
psychosotial  rehabilitation  programs,  mental 
health  peer-support  programs,  and  mental- 
health    primary    consumer-directed    programs): 

and 

"(2)  services  under  the  plan  will  be  provided 
through  community  mental  health  centers  only 
if  the  i-enters  meet  the  tnleria  specified  in  sub- 
section (c). 

""(c)  CRITERIA  FOR  MESTAI.  HEALTH  CES- 
TERX.—The  criteria  referred  to  m  subsection 
(b)(2)  regarding  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters are  as  follows: 

■"(I)  With  respect  to  menial  health  services, 
the  centers  provide  services  as  folloivs: 

""(A)  Services  principally  to  individuals  resid- 
ing 111  a  defined  gi^ographic  area  (hereafter  in 
this  subsection  referred  to  as  a  servite  area'). 

"(li)  Outpatient  services,  including  special- 
izi^d  outpatient  services  for  children,  the  elderly. 
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individuals  with  a  serious  mental  illness,  and 
residents  of  the  service  areas  of  the  centers  who 
have  been  discharged  from  inpatient  treatment 
at  a  mental  health  facility. 

""(C)  24-hour-a-day  emergency  care  services. 

"(D)  Day  treatment  or  other  partial  hos- 
pitalisation services,  or  psychosocial  rehabilita- 
tion .services 

""(E)  screening  for  patients  being  considered 
for  admi.-ision  to  State  mental  health  facilities  to 
determine  the  appropriateness  of  such  admis- 
sion: 

""(2)  The  mental  health  services  of  the  centers 
are  provided,  within  the  limits  of  the  capacities 
of  the  centers,  to  any  individual  residing  or  em- 
ployed ill  the  service  area  of  the  center  regard- 
less of  ability  to  pay  for  such  services. 

"(3)  The  mental  health  services  of  the  centers 
are  avadable  and  accessible  promptly,  as  appro- 
priate and  111  a  manner  which  preserves  human 
dignity  and  assures  continuity  and  high  quality 
care. 

•■>/■(      lyjl-    S/I7t    .W.NTA/     HEALTH   Pl.A\\l\< 
COINCIL. 

"(a)  Is  GESERAI..—A  lunding  agreement  lor  a 
grant  under  section  1911  is  that  the  Stale  in- 
vnlved  will  e.stablish  and  maintain  a  State  men- 
tal health  planning  council  in  accordance  with 
the  conditit)ns  described  in  this  section. 

"(b)  DUTIES.— A  condition  under  subsection 
(a)  for  a  Council  is  that  the  duties  of  the  Coun- 
cil are — 

"(I)  to  review  plans  provided  to  the  Council 
pursuant  to  section  191.5(a)  by  the  State  mvoli'ed 
and  to  submit  to  the  State  any  recommendatwns 
of  the  Council  for  modifications  to  the  plans: 

""(2)  to  serve  as  an  advocate  for  adults  with  a 
serious  tnental  illness,  children  with  a  severe 
emotional  disturbance,  and  other  individuals 
with  mental  illnesses  or  emotional  problems:  and 

"(3)  to  monitor,  review,  and  evaluate,  not  less 
than  once  each  year,  the  allocation  and  ade- 
quacy of  mental  health  services  within  the 
Slate. 

'  "(c)  MEMBERSHIP.— 

"(I)  Is  (1ESERAI..—A  condition  under  sub- 
section (a)  ft)r  a  Council  is  that  the  Council  be 
composed  of  residents  of  the  State,  including 
representatives  of— 

"(A)  the  principal  State  agencies  with  respect 
to— 

"(i)  mental  health,  education,  vocational  re- 
habilitation, criminal  justice,  housing,  and  so- 
cial services:  and 

"(ii)  the  development  of  the  plan  submitted 
pursuant  to  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(B)  public  and  private  entities  concerned 
with  the  need,  planning,  operation,  funding, 
and  use  of  mental  health  services  and  related 
support  services: 

"(C)  adults  with  serious  mental  illnesses  who 
are  receiving  (or  have  received)  menial  health 
services:  and 

"(D)  the  families  of  such  adults  or  families  of 
children  with  emotional  disturbance. 

""(2)  CERTAIS  REtJVIREMESTS.  —  A  condition 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  Council  is  that  — 

"(A)  with  respect  to  the  membership  of  the 
Council,  the  ratio  of  parents  of  children  with  a 
serious  emotional  disturbance  to  other  members 
of  the  Council  i.s  sufficient  to  provide  adequate 
representation  of  .such  children  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Council:  and 

"(B)  not  less  than  .50  percent  of  the  members 
of  the  Council  are  individuals  who  are  not  State 
employees  or  providers  of  mental  health  services. 

"(d)  DEFlStTlos.—For  purposes  of  this  .sec- 
tion, the  term  'Council'  means  a  State  menial 
hriitili  plutiiit'ia  I  moil ;/ 

SEt     lyl.'i.    U)Dmt>\\l    PHt)VI^It)NS. 

,U/     iihiih.i     w,      .N,  ..■,...     J..A.\     riY     .MESTAI. 

Health  Plassisc  Council.— The  Secretary 
may  make  a  grant  under  section  1911  to  a  Stale 
only  it- 
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"(I)  the  plan  suhmitted  under  section  1912(a) 
with  respect  In  the  prant  has  been  revteived  hy 
the  State  mental  health  planning  <  ouiuil  under 
section  1911.  and 

"(2)  the  Stair  suhmits  to  the  Secretary  any 
recommendations  received  hy  the  State  from 
such  cDuniil  lor  modifications  to  the  plan  (with- 
out regard  to  whether  the  State  hax  made  the 
recommended  modifications). 

"(h)  .\tAi.\rt:sA.\ci-:  of  KFFimr  Hkuahiiimi 
Staif:  A,'.Y/»ft\/)/;7'«f.v  fok  Mfmai.  Ukai.tii.— 

"(I)  In  ckskrai..  a  funding  agreement  lor  a 
grant  under  section  1911  is  thai  the  Stale  in- 
volved will  maintain  State  erpenditures  lor  com- 
munity mental  health  serviies  at  a  level  that  is 
not  less  than  the  average  level  ol  such  expendi- 
tures maintained  hy  the  State  lor  the  2-year  pe- 
riod preceding  the  liscal  year  for  which  the 
Slate  IV  applying  for  the  grant. 

"(2)  Waivhh.  The  Secretary  may.  upon  the 
rcQuest  of  a  Stale,  waive  the  requirement  estab- 
lished m  paragraph  (I)  if  the  Seiretary  deter- 
mines  that  extraordinary  economic  ( ondltions  in 
the  State  juslily  the  waiver. 

"f  0  No.\r<>\tri.iA\rF:  hy  Statk. 

"(A)  In  making  a  grant  under  section  lull  to 
a  Slate  lor  a  lis(al  year,  the  Saretary  shall 
make  a  determination  of  whether,  lor  the  pre- 
vious liscal  year,  the  Slate  maintained  material 
compliance  with  the  agreement  made  under 
paragraph  (I).  II  the  Sciretarij  determines  that 
a  Stale  has  tailed  to  mamtaini'd  such  lompli- 
ance.  the  Secretary  shall  redu(e  the  amount  ol 
the  allnlment  under  section  1911  for  the  State 
for  the  lis(al  year  lor  uhich  the  grant  is  being 
made  by  an  amount  egual  to  the  amount  con- 
stituting such  failure  lor  the  previous  fiscal 
year. 

"(II)  The  Secrelarii  may  make  a  grant  under 
section  1911  lor  a  liscal  year  only  if  the  State  in- 
volved suhmits  to  the  Secretary  information  sul- 
ficient  for  the  Si'(retiirij  to  make  the  flrfmnnhi 
Iwn  required  m  suhparnijrdph  (.1. 
SKC.  ims.  fUiSTHIlTIONS  ON  C.Vt  Ol    r  U  i//  \  (  s 

■■f(i;  l\  f.7..VAK/W,.  A  lunding  agreement  lor  a 
grant  under  section  1911  i.v  that  the  Slalc  in- 
volved will  not  eipend  the  grant 

"(I)  to  provide  inpatient  scnucs. 

"(2)  to  make  cash  payments  to  intended  re- 
cipients ol  health  servues. 

"(1)  to  purihase  or  improve  land,  purchase, 
construct,  or  permanently  improve  (other  than 
minor  remodi'ling)  any  building  or  other  lacility. 
or  purchase  maloi  medical  equipment. 

"(I)   to   sitllsly   any    requirement   lor   the  et 
penditure  of  non-h'ederal  funds  as  a  condition 
for  the  receipt  ol  h'ederal  lunds.  or 

"(.'))  to  provide  itnancial  assistance  to  any  en- 
tity other  than  a  puhln   m  nonpiolil  private  en 
Illy. 

"(b)  l.iMiTAliox  <>\  Ainii.M.siiiMlvh:  A'.Y 
Ph:.\SKS.--A  funding  agreement  lor  a  grant  under 
section  1911  is  that  the  Slate  involved  will  not 
expend  more  than  5  percent  ol  the  grant  lor  ad- 
minislrallie  im/i,»(vv  u  iIIi  iispi-i  I  to  the  grant. 
-SEC.  1917.  APPUCATtON  FOR  aR,\NT. 

"(a)  l\  (iKM-:i<,M..  For  purposes  ol  set t ion 
1911 .  an  application  lor  a  grant  under  such  sec- 
tion lor  a  liscal  year  is  in  atcordanie  with  this 
sedion  il.  subject  to  subsection  (h)- 

"(I)  the  State  involved  submits  the  applimtuiu 
not  later  than  the  date  spctilied  by  the  Sec- 
retary us  hemg  the  date  after  which  apphca 
lions  for  .such  a  grant  wdl  not  he  tonsidered  (in 
any  cu.se  in  which  the  .'•lei  retary  specifws  such  a 
dale): 

"(2)  the  appluation  contains  each  lunding 
agreement  thai  is  described  m  this  subpart  or 
suhpttrt  III  lor  such  a  grant  (other  than  any 
such  agreement  that  is  not  applicable  to  the 
State): 

"(:<)  the  agreements  are  made  through  certili- 
eiHion  Irom  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
State: 


(  ()\(.KI  sslONAl.   KKORI)      H()l  sj; 
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"(4)  with  respect  to  such  agreements,  the  ap- 
plication provides  assurances  of  compliance  sal- 
isfactory  to  the  Secretary, 

■'(■'>  the  application  contains  the  plan  re- 
quired in  section  1912(a),  the  information  re- 
quired m  section  l9l^(bH3)(B).  and  the  report 
required  m  section  19421a). 

"(fi)  the  application  contains  recommenda- 
tions m  compliance  with  sedion  I9tfi(a).  or  if  no 
such  recommendations  are  reieived  by  the  Stale, 
the  appluation  otherwise  demonstrates  compli- 
ante  leith  sue h  set  lion,  and 

"(7)  the  appluation  (mduding  the  plan  under 
sedion  1912(a))  is  otherwise  m  such  lorm.  is 
made  in  such  manner,  and  contains  such  agree- 
ments, assurances,  and  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  subpart. 

"(b)  Waivkrs  RKUARhisa  Chrtais  Tkhri- 
roRih.s.  In  the  case  of  any  territory  of  the 
United  Stales  whose  allotment  under  sectuin 
1911  for  the  fiscal  year  is  the  amount  spt-cified 
in  section  t9lS(cH,i)(H),  the  Secretary  may  waive 
such  provisions  ol  this  subpart  and  subpart  III 
as  the  Seiretary  determines  to  be  appropriate. 

oilier  Ih:;-  ••■■  r '  •      •"•■ 

"SEC.  !«/■■    Ill  I  imtis  \  I  ln\   (II     Willi  \l   III     M. 
l.UI\a..\l 

■(a)  STATF-S. 

"(I)  1)f:tfr.mismio.v  isofh  fdhmih.a.  Sub- 
ject to  subsection  (b).  the  Sei  relani  shall  deter- 
mine the  amount  ol  the  allotment  required  in 
section  1911  lor  a  State  lor  a  liscal  year  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  lollouing  lormula: 


U) 


f^';  DUTKRSlis Altos  OF  TKHM  A'.  For  pur- 
poses ol  paragraph  (I),  the  term  A'  means  the 
difference  between 

"(A)  the  amount  appropriated  under  section 
I92()(a)  for  allotments  under  seituin  1911  lor  Ihe 
tiscal  uear  involved,  and 

"(H)  an  amount  equal  to  /..5  percent  ol  the 
amount  relerred  to  in  subparagraph  (A). 

"(:l)  l)FJrF:R.MI.\Allo.\  of  IKRM  'V'.  For  pur- 
po.ses  of  paragraph  II),  the  term  'W  means  the 
sum  ol  the  respective  terms  W  determined  for 
the  States  under  paragraph  (4). 

"(4)  l)F.lFH.\ll.\Ario\  OF  n:i<\l  W.  -For  pur- 
poses ol  paragraph  Ih.  Ihe  term  W"  means  the 
product  ol 

"(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  product  ol  - 

"(i)  the  teini  I'',  as  determined  lor  Ihe  State 
involved  under  jHiragraph  l.i):  and 

"(II)  the  factor  determined  under  paragraph 
(/I)  fur  the  State,  and 

"(II)  the  greater  ol 

"(1)0.4.  and 

"III)  an  amount  equal  to  an  amount  deter- 
mined lor  the  State  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing lormula: 


1     .3.5 


(w) 


"(.'))  Dktkh.vunatio.k  of  Tt':i<M  r'.  - 

"(A)  For  puipo.ses  ol  paragraph  (I),  the  term 
■/'■  means  the  sum  ol  — 

"(I)  an  amount  equal  to  the  product  nl  0.107 
and  the  number  of  individuals  m  the  Slate  who 
are  between  18  and  24  years  of  age  (inclusive): 

"Oi;  an  amount  equal  to  the  product  o)  0.161) 
and  Die  number  of  individuals  m  the  Stale  who 
are  between  2.5  and  44  years  of  age  (inclusive). 

"(til)  an  amount  equal  to  the  proituct  of  0.099 
and  the  numbi'r  ol  individuals  in  the  Stale  who 


are  between  25  and  64  years  ol  age  (inclusive): 
and 

"(IV)  an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of  0." 
and  the  number  of  individuals  in  the  Stale  whu 
are  6.5  years  of  age  or  older. 

"(li)  With  respect  to  data  on  population  Dial 
IS  necessary  for  purposes  of  making  a  deler- 
mmatuin  under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary 
shall  use  the  most  recent  data  that  is  available 
from  the  Se<  retary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to  Ihe 
decennial  census  and  pursuant  to  reasonable  es- 
timates by  such  Secretary  of  changes  occurring 
m  the  data  m  Ihe  ensuing  period. 

"(6)  l)FIKR.\ll\ArtO\  OF  IFR.M  R%  '. 
"(A)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (4).  the  term 
'!<%'.  exiept  as  providi'd  m  subparagraph  (I)), 
means  the  percentage  constituted  by  Ihe  ratio  ol 
the  amount  determined  under  subparagraph  (li) 
for  the  State  involved  to  the  amount  determined 
under  subparagraph  (C). 

"(H)  The  amount  determined  under  Ihis  sub- 
paragraph for  Ihe  Stale  involved  is  the  quotient 
of- 

"(i)  the  most  recent  3-year  arithmetic  mean  of 
the  total  taxable  resources  of  the  State,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Seiretary  of  Ihe  Treasury,  divided 
by 

"YiO  the  factor  determined  under  paragraph 
(8)  lor  the  Slate. 

"(!.')  The  amount  determined  under  this  sub- 
paragraph IS  the  sum  ol  the  respcdive  amounts 
determined  for  Ihe  Slates  under  subparagraph 
(H)  (including  the  District  ol  Columbia). 

"(I))(i)  In  the  (ase  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
tor  purposes  ol  paragraph  tl).  the  term  K%' 
means  the  percentage  constituted  by  the  ratio  of 
Ihe  amount  determined  under  clause  (ii)  for 
such  District  to  the  amount  determined  under 
clause  riii;. 

■■(ii>  The  amf)unt  determined  under  this  clause 
for  Ihe  District  of  Columbia  is  Ihe  quotient  ol  - 
"(I)  the  most  recent  .1-year  arithmetic  mean  of 
total  personal  income  in  such  District,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  divided  hy 
"(II)  Ihe  lador  determined  under  paragraph 
(8)  lor  Ihe  Di.'itrid. 

"(ta)  The  amount  determined  under  this 
(lause  IS  the  sum  of  the  respective  amounts  de- 
termined for  the  States  (including  the  District  uf 
Columbia)  by  making,  lor  each  State,  the  same 
determination  a.\  is  described  in  clause  (ii)  lor 
the  Distru  I  ol  Columbia. 

"(7)  Dftfrmi\atio.\  of  TFHM  T'i'.  —  For  pur- 
p<}.\es  ol  paragraph  1 1).  Ihe  term  'P'i'  means  the 
percentage  lonstituted  hy  the  ratio  ol  the  term 
/'■  deteimmed  under  paragraph  (.5)  lor  the  State 
involved  to  Ihe  sum  oj  the  lexpedive  terms  '/'' 
determined  for  the  States. 

"(8)  ln:TERMISATIO\  OFCKRTAIS  FACTOR.  - 
"l.A)  The  lador  detenimied  under  this  para- 
graph for  the  State  involved  i.v  a  factor  whose 
purpose  IS  to  adiust  the  amount  determined 
under  tiause  (il  ol  paragraph  (1)(A),  and  the 
amounts  dctonnned  under  each  of  subpara- 
graphs (11)11)  and  (D)(it)ll)  of  paragraph  (6),  to 
relied  the  differences  that  e.visl  helueen  Ihe 
State  and  other  States  in  the  costs  nj  providing 
comprehensii'e  community  mental  health  serv- 
ices to  adults  lath  a  serious  mental  illness  and 
to  children  with  a  serious  emotional  disturb- 
ante. 

"(H)  .Subject  to  suhixtiagraph  (C).  the  factor 
determined  under  this  paragraph  and  in  effect 
lor  the  fiscal  year  involved  shall  he  determined 
aciiirdmg  to  the  methodology  described  in  the 
report  entitled  .Adjusting  the  Ahohol.  Drug 
Abuse  and  Mental  Health  .Servues  Htock  (Irani 
Allocations  for  Poverty  I'opulatiotts  and  Cost  of 
Service',  dated  March  .10.  1990.  and  prepared  hy 
Health  HconomUs  Ueseari h.  a  corporation,  pur- 
suant to  a  conlrad  with  the  Satuinal  Institute 
on  Drug  Abuse. 

"(C)  The  factor  determined  under  this  para- 
graph for  the  State  involved  may  not  lor  any 
liscal  year  he  greater  than  1. 1  or  less  than  0.9. 


"(D)(i)  Not  later  than  October  I,  1992.  the  Sec- 
retary, after  consultation  wilh  the  Comptroller 
Ceneral.  shall  in  accordance  with  this  section 
make  a  determination  for  each  Stale  of  the  fac- 
tor thai  IS  to  be  m  effect  for  the  Stale  under  this 
paragraph.  The  factor  so  determined  shall  re- 
main m  effect  through  fisial  -year  1994.  and 
shall  he  recalculated  every  third  fiscal  year 
thereafter. 

'7iU  After  consultation  with  the  Comptroller 
Ceneral.  the  Secretary  shall,  through  publica- 
tion in  the  Federal  liegister.  periodically  make 
such  refinements  in  Ihe  methodology  referred  to 
III  subparagraph  (H)  as  are  consistent  with  the 
purpose  described  in  subparagraph  (A). 

"(b)  MlM.UUM  Al.l.OIMKSia  FOR  SlAIhS.-For 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994.  the 
amount  of  the  allotmenl  required  m  section  1911 
lor  a  State  for  the  fiscal  year  involved  shall  be 
the  greater  of— 

"(I)  the  amount  determined  under  subsection 
la)  lor  the  Stale  for  the  fiscal  year:  and 

"(2)  an  amount  equal  to  20.6  percent  of  the 
amount  received  by  the  Slate  from  allotments 
made  pursuant  to  this  part  for  fiscal  year  1992 
(iwluding  reallotmenls  under  section  205(a)  o) 
the  ADAMHA  Heorganizatlon  Act). 

"(c)  TKHHiroHlFS.— 

"(1)    DFIFRMISATIO.S    IISDFH    FURMII.A.^Suh- 

lect  to  paragraphs  (2)  and  (4).  Ihe  amount  of  an 
atlolment  under  section  1911  for  a  territory  of 
the  United  States  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  Ihe 
product  of— 

"(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amounts  reserved 
under  paragraph  (3)  for  the  fiscal  year:  and 

"(H)  a  percentage  equal  to  the  quotient  of— 

"(i)  the  civilian  population  ol  the  territory,  as 
indicated  by  Ihe  most  recently  available  data: 
divided  by 

■CiO  Ihe  aggregate  civilian  population  of  the 
lerntories  of  the  United  Slates,  as  indicated  by 
such  data. 

"(2)  MlSLMI'M  AI.I.OTMF.ST  FOR  TERRITORIES.— 
The  amount  of  an  allotment  under  section  1911 
for  a  territory  of  the  United  States  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall  be  Ihe  greater  o/— 

"I A)  the  amount  determined  under  paragraph 
(I)  for  the  territory  for  the  li.fcal  year:  and 

"I  li)  $.50,000. 

"(3)  Hf:sEHVATIO\  of  amounts.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  each  fiscal  year  reserve  for  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  Stales  1.5  percent  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  under  section  1920(a)  for 
allotments  under  section  1911  for  the  fiscal  year. 

"(4)  AVAII.AHIUTY  OF  DATA  O.V  I'OI'IU.ATIOS.  - 

With  resped  to  data  on  the  civilian  population 
of  the  territories  of  Ihe  United  Stales,  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  for  a  fiscal  year  that  recent 
such  data  for  purposes  ol  paragraph  (Dili)  do 
not  exist  regarding  a  territory.  Ihe  Secretary 
shall  for  sikVi  purposes  estimate  the  cwdian 
population  of  the  territory  hy  modifying  the 
data  on  the  territory  to  reflect  the  average  ex- 
tent of  change  occurring  during  Ihe  ensuing  pe- 
riod in  Ihe  population  of  all  territories  with  re- 
spec  t  to  which  recent  such  data  do  exist. 

"(5)  Al-riJCAlllUTY  OF  CERTAIS  I'KOVISIOSS.— 
For  purpo.ses  of  subsection  (a),  the  term  'State' 
does  nr>>  ""  '"''    ""'  territories  of  the  United 
States. 
SEC.  lyiu.  tji:H.\tiicj.\s. 

'For  purposes  of  this  subpart: 

"(1)  'The  terms  'adults  with  a  serious  mental 
illness'  and  'children  with  a  serious  emotional 
disturbance'  have  the  meanings  given  such 
terms  under  section  1912(c)(1). 

"(2)  The  term  'funding  agreement',  with  re- 
spect to  a  grant  under  sedion  1911  to  a  Stale, 
means  that  the  Secretary  may  make  such  a 
grant  only  if  the  State  makes  the  agreement  in- 
fulvcil. 

SEC.  IS2(I   hi   \I>I\C, 

■■(at  Ai  iiioi<l/.Allo.\  OF  Al'I'ROFRIATIOSS.— 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Ihis  subpart. 


and  subpart  III  and  section  505  with  respect  to 
mental  health,  there  are  authorised  to  he  appro- 
priated S4.'',U. 000.001)  for  fiscal  year  1993.  and 
such  sums  as  nuiy  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1994. 

"(h)  Allocations  for  Technical  Assist- 
A,\CE.  Data  Collection,  and  Prcxiram  Eval- 

IJ.ITION.— 

"(1)  Is  CESEHAL.  —  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  secliun  1948(a)  with  respect  to  mental  heallh 
and  the  purposes  specified  m  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3).  the  Secretary  shall  cybligale  5  percent  of 
the  amounts  appropriated  under  suhsedton  (a) 
for  a  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  Data  coi.l.ErTloN.—The  purpose  speci- 
fied in  Ihis  paragraph  is  carrying  out  section 
505  with  respect  to  mental  heallh. 

"(3)  PiiOciRAM  EVAi.VATios.-  The  purpose 
specified  m  Ihis  paragraph  is  Ihe  conduct  of 
evaluations  of  prevention  and  treatment  pro- 
grams and  services  with  respect  to  mental  health 
to  determine  methods  for  improving  Ihe  avail- 
abUity  and  quahty  of  such  programs  and  serv- 
ic-es.". 

SEC     20.'    Esr\liLISH\fE.\T  OF  SEP.AltiTE  BLOCK 
C,HA\r        HECAHDISC,         SIHSTWCE 

AiasE. 

Pari  B  of  lille  XIX  of  the  Public  Heallh  Serv- 
ice Ad.  as  amended  hy  srrdoii  101  of  Ihis  Ad. 
IS  amended  hy  adding  at  Ihe  end  the  following: 
"Subpart  II— Block  Grants  for  Prevention  and 

Treatment  of  Substance  Abuse 
"SEC.  I»2l.  EOH.MI  l-\  CKA.WS  TO  STATES. 

"(a)  /'.  (/■/•■w.'M'  / '  '  the  purpose  described 
III  subsecluin  (h).  the  .Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Center  for  .Substance  Abuse  Treatment,  shall 
make  an  allotment  each  fiscal  year  for  each 
Slate  171  an  amount  determined  in  accordance 
with  section  1933.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a 
grant  to  the  State  of  Ihe  allotment  made  for  the 
Stale  for  the  fiscal  year  if  the  Stale  submits  to 
the  Secretary  an  application  in  accordance  with 
section  1932. 

"(b)  AUTHORIZED  ACTIVITIES.-  A  funding 
agreement  for  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  is 
that,  subject  to  section  1931.  the  State  involved 
will  expend  the  grant  only  for  tlie  purpose  of 
planning,  carrying  out.  and  evaluating  activi- 
ties to  prevent  and  treat  suhslance  abuse  and 
lor  relalid  artiiitirs  authr,n.-:cd  m  section  1924. 
"SEC.  1922.  CERTAIN  Ald.OCATIOSS. 

"(a)    ALLOCATIONS   liEllAHULM!    ALC'CJllOL    AND 

OTHER  DRVCS.—A  funding  agreement  for  a 
grant  under  section  1921  is  that,  in  expending 
the  grant,  the  Slate  involved  wdl  eipend — 

"(1)  not  less  than  35  percent  for  prevention 
and  treatment  activities  regarding  alcohol:  and 
"(2)  not  less  than  35  percent  for  prevention 
and  treatment  activities  regarding  other  drugs. 

"(h)  ALLOCATION  RF.CARDINC:  PRIMARY  PRE- 
VENTION Pr(x:ra.ms.  —  A  funding  agreement  for  a 
grant  under  section  1921  is  that,  in  expending 
the  grant,  the  State  involved  — 

"(1)  will  expend  not  less  than  20  percent  fen 
programs  for  individuals  who  do  not  require 
treatment  for  substance  abuse,  which  pro- 
grams— 

"(A)  educate  and  counsel  the  individuals  on 
such  abuse:  and 

''(H)  provide  for  actiiHties  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
such  abu.se  by  the  individuals: 

"(2)  will,  in  currying  out  paragraph  (D— 

"(A)  give  priority  to  programs  for  populations 
that  are  at  risk  of  developing  a  pattern  of  such 
abuse:  and 

■(B)  ensure  that  programs  receiving  priority 
under  subparagraph  (A)  develop  community- 
based  strategies  for  the  prevention  of  such 
abu.se.  including  strategies  to  discourage  the  use 
of  alcoholic  beverages  and  tobacco  pn^duds  by 
individuals  to  tvhom  it  is  unlawful  to  sell  or  dis- 
tribute such  beverages  or  products. 

"(c)  Allocations  Recardinc:  Women.— 

"(I)  In  ah:NERAL.  — Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  a 
funding  agreeirwnt  for  a  grant  under  .sec'tion 
1921  for  a  fiscal  year  is  that 
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"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  grant  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
the  State  involved  will  eipend  not  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  grant  to  increase  (relative  to  fis- 
cal year  1992)  the  availability  of  treatment  serv- 
ices designed  for  pregnant  women  and  uoinen 
with  dependent  children  (either  by  establishing 
new  programs  or  expanding  the  capacity  of  ex- 
isting programs): 

'(B)  m  Ihe  case  of  a  grant  for  fiscal  year  1994, 
the  State  will  expend  not  less  than  5  percent  of 
the  grant  to  so  increase  (relative  to  fiscal  year 
1993)  the  availability  of  such  services  for  such 
women:  and 

"(C)  m  the  case  of  a  grant  for  any  subsequent 
liscal  year,  the  State  will  expend  for  such  serv- 
ices for  such  women  not  less  than  an  amount 
equal  to  Ihe  amount  expended  hy  the  State  for 
fiscal  year  1994. 

"(2)  Waiver.— 

"(A)  Upon  the  request  of  a  State,  the  Sec- 
retary may  provide  to  the  State  a  waiver  of  all 
or  part  of  Ihe  requirement  established  in  para- 
graph (I)  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
State  IS  providing  an  adequate  level  of  treat- 
ments services  for  women  described  in  such 
paragraph,  as  indicated  by  a  comparison  of  the 
number  of  such  womcm  seeking  the  services  with 
the  availability  in  Ihe  State  of  the  services. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  or  deny  a 
request  for  a  waiver  under  subparagraph  (A) 
not  later  than  120  days  after  the  date  on  which 
Ihe  request  is  made. 

"(C)  Any  waiver  provided  by  the  Secretary 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  applicable  only 
to  the  fuscal  year  involved. 

"(3)      CUIIDCARE      AND      PRENATAL      CARE.— A 

funding  agreement  for  a  grant  under  section 
19'J1  for  a  State  is  that  each  entity  prcjviding 
treatment  services  with  amounts  reserved  under 
paragraph  (I)  by  Ihe  State  will,  directly  or 
through  arrangements  with  other  public  or  non- 
profit private  entities,  make  available  prenatal 
care  to  women  receiving  such  services  and, 
while   the   women   are   receiving   the   services, 

chllddl-rr 

"SEC.  ;yi.i.  ;.v/7tu>  vo(  s  sihstasc  e  abuse. 

"(Ul  CAI-Ai  i  I  i    iir    I  Ht..ii  :tlh:\  ,    I'niA.hA.MS. — 

"(1)  Notification  of  reaciiinc;  capacity.— A 
funding  agreement  for  a  grant  under  section 
1921  is  that  the  Stale  involved  will,  m  the  case 
ol  programs  of  treatment  for  intravenous  drug 
abuse,  require  that  any  such  program  receiving 
amounts  from  the  grant,  upon  reaching  90  per- 
cent of  Its  capacity  to  admit  individuals  to  the 
program,  provide  to  Ihe  State  a  notification  of 
such  fact. 

"(2)  PROVISION  OF  treatment.— A  funding 
agrecnneni  for  a  grant  under  section  1921  is  that 
the  State  involved  will,  with  respect  to  notifica- 
tions under  paragraph  (I),  ensure  that  each  in- 
diiidual  who  requests  and  is  in  need  of  treat- 
ment for  intravenous  drug  abu.se  is  admitted  to 
a  program  of  .such  treatment  not  later  than— 

"(A)  14  days  after  making  the  request  for  ad- 
mission to  such  a  program:  or 

"(B)  120  days  after  the  date  of  such  request, 
if  no  such  program  has  the  capacity  to  admit 
Ihe  individual  on  the  date  of  such  request  and 
if  interim  services  are  made  available  to  the  in- 
dividual not  later  than  48  hours  after  such  re- 
quest. 

"(b)  Outreach  Recardino  Intrave.sous  Sub- 
stance ABUSE.— A  funding  agreement  for  a 
grant  under  sedion  1921  is  that  Ihe  State  in- 
volved, m  providing  amounts  from  the  grant  to 
any  entity  for  treatment  services  for  intravenous 
drug  abuse,  will  require  the  entity  to  carry  out 
activities  to  encourage  individuals  in  need  of 
such  treatment  to  undergo  treatment. 
"SEC  IH-24.  RF.Ql  IREHfENTS  RFGARDIXG  TIBER 
C  r/.OS/.S  AND  HI   M.tN 

I.MMC.\OUEHCIL.\("i  VIRUS. 

'  '(a)  TCBEKCI  I.OSIS.  — 

"(1)  In  general.— a  funding  agreement  for  a 
grant  under  section  1921  is  that  the  State  in- 
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volvvd  uill  rrqiitri'  llitil  ami  cnlily  receiving 
amnuntH  from  Ihi'  grant  lor  Dpcralimi  a  program 
ol  Irealmenl  for  sutistaiia-  uhuse 

"(A)  uill.  ilirtTlty  or  through  arrangrinents 
ivith  other  public  or  nonproltl  private  eulitie.s, 
routinely  make  availahle  luher(  ulostn  services  to 
each  uuiividual  recening  treatment  for  imh 
abuse;  and 

"(H)  m  the  case  of  an  individual  in  need  of 
such  treatment  who  is  denied  admission  to  the 
program  on  the  basis  ol  the  lack  of  the  capacitu 
of  the  program  to  admit  the  individual,  will 
refer  the  individual  to  another  provider  of  tu- 
hercu losis  ser vin  x . 

"(2)  TvnEHrin.osis  sKKViCKS.~for  purposes 
of  paragraph  (I),  the  term  'tuberculosis  serv- 
ices', with  respect  to  an  individual,  means- 

"(A)  (ounselinq  the  individual  with  respect  to 
tuberi  ulosis; 

"(H)  testing  to  determine  whether  the  individ- 
ual has  contracted  siii  li  disease  and  testing  to 
determine  the  form  ol  treatment  lor  the  disease 
that  is  appropriate  lor  the  individual,  and 

"(C)  providing  siu  h  treatment  to  the  individ- 
ual. 

"(b)  HtiMAS  l\ntt'\nnEFUiKS('Y  Viut's.  - 

"(I)  Hl-.Ql'lHhlMKSr  h'DR  CyHtAtS  .s/Vt/A.V.  -/ll 
the  case  of  a  Stale  described  in  paragraph  (2), 
a  funding  agreement  lor  a  grant  under  section 
l<)2t  is  that  - 

"(A)  with  respect  to  individuals  undergoing 
treatment  lor  substance  abuse,  the  State  will, 
subiect  to  paragraph  (:i).  carry  out  I  or  more 
projects  In  make  available  to  the  individuals 
early  intervention  services  for  HIV  disease  at 
the  sites  at  whuh  the  individuals  are  under- 
going such  treatment: 

"(li)  for  the  purpose  of  providing  such  early 
intervention  serviies  through  sik  h  protects,  the 
State  will  make  available  from  the  grant  the 
percentage  that  is  applicable  for  the  Stale  under 
paragraph  (1):  and 

"(C)  the  State  will,  sub/ect  to  paragraph  (.5). 
carry  out  such  pro/a  Is  only  in  geographii  areas 
of  the  Stale  that  have  the  greatest  need  lor  the 
projects. 

"(2)  Ok.s7<;,\M />;»  .STATF.S.  For  purposes  of 
this  sub.section.  a  Slate  described  in  this  para- 
graph IS  any  State  whose  rate  of  cases  of  ac- 
guired  immune  delicienty  syndrome  is  10  or 
more  such  cases  per  IfXI.IMjO  individuals  (as  indi- 
cated by  the  number  of  such  cases  reported  to 
and  conlirmed  by  the  Director  of  the  Centers  lor 
Disease  Control  lor  the  most  reient  calendar 
year  for  which  such  data  are  availahle). 

"(■1)  U.SI-:  ity  k.xi.sii.m;  pkdcham.s  uec.ahdixi; 
SIIHSIASCE  ahii.sk.  With  respect  to  programs 
that  provide  treatment  servues  for  snbstante 
abuse,  a  liinding  agreenwnl  for  a  grant  under 
section  1921  lor  a  designated  State  is  that  each 
such  program  partu  ifMiling  in  a  project  under 
paragraph  (I)  will  be  a  program  that  began  op- 
eration prior  to  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
Stale  IS  applying  to  receive  the  grant.  A  pro- 
gram thai  so  began  operation  may  participate  m 
a  project  under  paragraph  (I)  without  regard  to 
whether  the  program  has  been  providing  early 
inten^enlion  servues  lor  HIV  disease. 

"(■I)  Arri.tr Ani.t:  rEKCEMAaK  nncAiiDisa  i:x- 

rK.\t)tTi:HE.S  hOH  .SERVICE.S.  - 

"(A)ii)  l-'or  purposes  of  paragraph  (Dili),  the 
percentage  that  is  appli(able  under  this  para- 
graph for  a  designated  Stale  is.  subject  to  sub- 
paragraph (li),  the  percentage  by  which  the 
amount  of  the  grant  under  section  ll>2t  for  the 
Stale  for  the  fiscal  year  involved  is  an  increase 
oi'cr  Ihe  amount  specified  m  clause  fiU. 

"(ii)  The  amount  specified  in  this  i lau.ie  is  the 
amount  that  was  reserved  hi/  the  designated 
State  invoh'ed  from  Ihe  allotment  of  the  Slate 
under  section  I9I2A  for  fiscal  year  1991  in  com- 
pliance with  section  l9lH(c)(6)(A)(ii)  (as  such 
se(  tions  were  in  effect  for  such  fiscal  year). 

"(li)  II  the  percentage  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  lor  a  designated  State  for  a  fiscal 
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year  is  less  than  2  percent  (tncluding  a  negtitive 
percentage,  in  the  case  of  a  State  for  which 
there  is  no  increase  for  purposes  ol  such  sub- 
paragraph), the  percentage  applicable  under 
this  paragraph  lor  the  State  is  2  percent.  If  the 
percentage  so  determined  is  2  percent  or  more, 
the  percentage  applicable  under  this  paragraph 
for  the  Stale  is  Ihe  percentage  determined  under 
subparagraph  (A),  subject  to  not  exceeding  .5 
percent. 

"(.t)  Rh:QlltHE.ME.\l  Hl-:i!AHOI.\a  RURM.  AREAS.— 

"(A)  A  lunding  agreement  for  a  grant  under 
section  1921  for  a  designated  State  is  that,  il  Ihe 
State  will  carry  out  2  or  more  projects  under 
paragraph  (I),  the  State  will  carry  out  I  such 
project  m  a  rural  area  oj  the  Slate,  subject  to 
subptiragraph  (li). 

"(li)  The  Secretary  shall  waive  Ihe  rct/uire- 
mvnt  established  in  subparagraph  (A)  if  the 
State  involved  certifies  to  the  Secretary  that 

"(I)  there  is  msulficient  demand  in  Ihe  State 
to  carry  out  a  project  under  paragraph  (I)  m 
any  rural  area  ol  the  State;  or 

"(ii)  there  are  no  rural  areas  m  Ihe  Stale. 

"(H)    M.WSER    t>E    rROVIDI.KC   .SERVH'ES.  -  With 

respi'ct  to  the  provision  of  early  interventuni 
services  for  HIV  disease  to  an  individual,  a 
lunding  agreement  for  a  grant  under  section 
1921  for  a  designated  Stale  is  that— 

"(A)  such  services  will  be  undertaken  volun- 
tarily by.  and  with  the  informed  consent  of,  the 
individual,  and 

"(li)  undergoing  such  services  ivill  not  be  re- 
quired as  a  condition  of  receiving  trealtnenl 
services  for  substance  abuse  or  any  other  serv- 
ices. 

"(7)  DEFi.\ITir>MS.  —  Fnr  purposes  ol  this  sub- 
section: 

"(A)  The  term  'designated  State'  means  a 
Stale  described  in  paragraph  (2). 

"(li)  The  term  'early  intervention  services', 
with  respcc I  to  HIV  disease,  means- 

"(i)  appropriate  pretest  counseling. 

"(ii)  testing  individuals  with  respect  to  sue h 
disease,  including  tests  to  conlirm  the  preseme 
ol  the  disease,  tests  to  diagnose  the  extent  ol  the 
deficient y  m  Ihe  immune  sustem,  and  tests  to 
provide  information  on  appropriate  therapeutic 
measures  for  preventing  and  treating  the  dete- 
rioration of  Ihe  immune  system  and  for  prevent- 
ing and  treating  conditions  arising  from  Ihe  dis- 
ease: 

"(til)  appropriate  post-test  counseling,  and 

"(IV)  providing  Ihe  therapeutic  measures  de- 
scribed m  clause  (ii). 

"(C)  The  term  'HIV  disease'  means  infection 
with  the  etiologic  agent  for  acquired  immune  de- 
liciency  syndrome. 

"(c)  KxrEXDIIUHE  (IE  CiRA.\l  FOR  CoMri.lAM'E 

With  Aureeme-ms. 

"(I)  Is  (iE.\ERAi.  A  grant  under  section  1921 
may  be  cxix'nded  lor  purposes  of  compliance 
with  the  agreements  required  m  this  section, 
subject  to  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  I.IMirAllos.  A  funding  agreement  for  a 
grant  under  section  1921  lor  a  Slate  is  that  Ihe 
grant  wilt  not  be  expi'nded  to  make  payment  for 
any  service  provided  for  purposes  ol  compliance 
with  this  section  to  the  extent  that  payment  has 
been  made,  or  can  reasonably  be  eipcc  led  to  lie 
made,  with  respect  to  such  service  — 

"(A)  under  any  State  rompensalion  program, 
under  any  insurance  policy,  or  under  ami  Fed- 
eral or  State  health  benefits  program  (including 
the  program  i-stablished  m  title  XVIII  of  Ihe  So- 
cial Security  A(  t  and  the  program  eslablished  in 
title  .XlXofsuch  Act),  or 

"(li)  by  an  entity  that  provides  health  services 
on  a  prepaid  basts. 

"(d)  ,Um.M"E\a\('E  c)E  Feeort.  With  respect 
to  services  provided  tor  hy  a  State  lor  purposes 
of  compliance  with  this  section,  a  lunding 
agreement  lor  a  grant  under  section  1921  is  that 
the  State   wdl  maintain  expenditures  of  non- 


Federal  amounts  for  sui  h  services  at  a  level  that 
IV  not  less  than  average  level  of  siti  h  expendi- 
tures maintained  by  the  Slate  for  2-year  period 
preceding  the  first  fiscal  year  lor  which  the 
State  receives  such  a  grant. 

"(e)  Arri.K'AHiiny  oe  cerims  I'rovisio.w  - 
.Secdon  I9.il  applies  to  this  section  (and  to  each 
other  provfiion  ol  this  vi/Zi/x/r^i 
"SAT.  I92S.  GROUP  HOMES  K)l<  ltl(  t)\  h  III  \(. 
SIHSTAyCK  ABI  '.SAKS. 
"(a)  STATE  Hl:\(ilM\i:  Fl  SD.S  for  Fstahi.isii- 
MESr  (IE  Homes.  For  li.scal  year  199.1  and  sub- 
sequent list  al  years,  the  Secretary  may  make  a 
grant  under  section  1921  only  il  the  State  m- 
vidved  has  established,  and  is  providing  lor  the 
ongoing  operation  of.  a  revolving  lund  as  lot- 
lows: 

"(I)  The  purjmse  of  the  fund  is  to  make  loans 
lor  the  costs  ol  establishing  programs  for  the 
provision  ol  housing  in  which  individuals  recov- 
ering Irom  alcohol  or  drug  abuse  may  reside  m 
groups  ol  not  less  than  ti  individuals.  The  lund 
IS  established  directly  by  the  State  or  through 
the  provision  of  a  grant  or  contract  to  a  non- 
prolit  private  entity. 

"(2)  The  programs  are  carried  out  m  atcord- 
ante  with  guidelines  issued  under  subsection 
(b). 

■(.i)  Not  less  than  SIOO.OOO  is  available  for  the 
fund. 

"(1)  Loans  made  from  the  revolving  fund  do 
not  exceed  S4,0(M)  and  each  such  loan  is  repaid 
to  the  revolving  lund  hy  the  residents  of  the 
housing  involved  not  later  than  2  years  after  the 
date  on  which  the  loan  is  made. 

"(.'>)  Fach  such  loan  is  repaid  by  such  resi- 
den(s  through  monthly  installments,  and  a  rea- 
sonable penally  is  assessed  for  eac  h  failure  to 
pay  such  periodic  installments  by  the  date  speci- 
fied in  the  loan  agreement  involved. 

"(li)  Such  loans  are  made  only  to  nonprofit 
private  entities  agreeing  that,  m  the  operation 
of  the  program  established  pursuant  to  the 
loa  n  - 

"(A)  the  use  of  alcohol  or  any  illegal  drug  in 
the  housing  provided  by  the  program  will  be 
prohibited; 

"(li)  any  resident  ol  the  housing  who  violates 
such  prohibition  will  be  expelled  from  the  hous- 
ing; 

"(C)  the  costs  of  Ihe  housing,  uk  liiding  fees 
lor  rent  and  utilities,  will  be  paid  hy  the  resi- 
dents of  the  housing;  and 

"(D)  Ihe  residents  of  the  housing  will, 
through  a  majority  vote  of  Ihe  residents,  other- 
wise establish  policies  governing  residence  in  Ihe 
housing,  including  the  manner  in  which  appli- 
cations for  residence  in  the  housing  are  ap- 
proved. 

"lb)      ISSI'A.SC'E     HY     SEC'REIARY      OF     (JlllDE- 

t.tSES.  'The  Seiretury  shall  ensure  that  there 
are  m  eflei  t  guidelines  under  this  subpart  lor 
the  operation  of  programs  described  in  sub- 
section (a). 

"(c)  Arri.HMill.il  \  To  lERRIlDHIFS.     The  re- 
quirements established   m   subsection   (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  territory  of  the  United  States 
other  than  Ihe  Cnmnwvirctillh  ol  I'urrin  Rjcn. 
-SHC.  I9'J6.  SI  \n    I  \\\   HI  t.  \Hlil\(,    su/    cil    ID 

II  \(  (  ()   riioiil  (  /  ^    /((   ;  \ni\  11)1    w  > 

l.SUhH  .U.I  Ol    I-- 

"(a)  Hei.e\  AM  /.111 

"(I)  Is  CESERAI..  -Subject  to  paragraph  (2), 
for  fiscal  year  1991  and  subsequent  fiscal  years, 
the  Secretary  may  make  a  grant  under  section 
1921  only  if  the  State  involved  has  in  effect  a 
law  providing  that  it  is  unlawlul  for  any  manu- 
facturer, retxiiler.  or  distributor  ol  tobacco  prod- 
ucts to  sell  or  dislribule  any  such  product  to 
any  individual  under  the  age  of  IS. 

"(2)  Dei.ayei)  Arri.ii'Anit.tiY  for  certais 
.STATES.  In  the  case  ol  a  State  whose  legislature 
does  not  convene  a  regular  session  m  liscal  year 
I99.i,  and  m  the  case  ol  a  Slate  whose  legisla- 
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lure  dues  nut  cuniene  a  regular  session  in  fiscal 
year  1991,  Ihe  requirement  described  in  para- 
graph (I)  as  a  condition  of  a  receipt  of  a  grant 
under  section  1921  shall  apply  only  for  fiscal 
year  1995  and  .subsequent  fiscal  years. 

"(h)  F,\eorceme:st.— 

"(I)  /.v  GE.KERAl..  -For  Ihe  first  applicable  fis- 
lal  year  and  for  subsequent  fiscal  years,  a  fund- 
ing agreement  for  a  grant  under  section  1921  is 
that  Ihe  State  involved  will  enforce  the  laiv  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  in  a  manner  that  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  reduce  the  extent  to 
which  tobacco  products  are  available  to  individ- 
uals under  the  age  of  18. 

"(2)    ACTIVITIES  AStt   RETORTS  REClARt)ISG   ES- 

Foiu'EMEST.-  For  the  first  applicable  fiscal  year 
and  for  subsequent  fiscal  years,  a  funding 
agreement  for  a  grant  under  section  1921  is  that 
the  Stale  involved  will— 

"(A)  annually  conduct  random,  unannounced 
inspections  to  ensure  ccmipliancc  with  Ihe  law 
described  in  subsection  (a);  and 

"(fi)  annually  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  re- 
port describing— 

"(i)  the  activities  carried  out  hy  the  State  to 
enforce  such  law  during  the  fiscal  year  preced- 
ing Ihe  fiscal  year  for  which  the  State  is  seeking 
the  grant; 

"(ii)  the  extent  of  success  the  State  has 
achieved  in  reducing  the  availability  of  tobacco 
products  to  individuals  under  the  age  of  18;  and 

"(lii)  the  strategies  to  he  utilized  by  the  State 
for  enjorcmg  such  law  during  the  fiscal  year  for 
wli'ich  the  grant  is  sought. 

"(c)  XnxcoMri.iASVE  of  State.— Before  mak- 
ing a  grant  under  section  1921  to  a  State  for  the 
first  applicable  fiscal  year  or  any  subsequent 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  deter- 
mination of  whether  the  Slate  has  maintained 
compliance  with  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  If, 
after  notice  to  the  State  and  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing,  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
State  is  not  in  compliance  uilli  such  sub- 
sections, the  Secretary  shall  reduce  the  amount 
of  the  allotment  under  such  section  for  Ihe  State 
for  the  fiscal  year  involved  hy  an  amount  equal 
to— 

"(Ij  in  the  case  of  the  lirsl  applicable  li.scal 
year.  10  percent  of  the  amount  determined  under 
section  19.11  for  the  Stale  for  the  fiscal  year; 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  the  first  fiscal  .year  follow- 
ing such  applicable  fiscal  year.  20  percent  of  the 
amount  determined  under  section  19.1.3  for  the 
State  lor  the  liscal  year; 

••(.i)  in  the  case  of  the  second  such  fiscal  year. 
:iO  percent  of  the  amount  determined  under  sec- 
tion 19X1  for  the  State  lor  the  liscal  year;  and 

"(1)  in  (he  case  ol  the  third  such  fiscal  year 
or  any  subsequent  fiscal  year,  10  percent  of  the 
amount  determined  under  section  1933  for  the 
State  lor  the  fiscal  year. 

"(d)  DEFIMTIOS.—For  purposes  of  thus  .sec- 
linn,  Ihe  term  'first  applicable  fiscal  year" 
means— 

"(I)  liscal  year  1995,  in  the  case  of  any  Stale 
described  in  subsection  (a)(2);  and 

"(2)  fiscal  year  1994,  in  the  case  of  any  other 
Slate. 

"SEC.     lil-Jl.     I  KIM  MEM     slH\lll\    I  OH     VIII  Ci- 
SWF  Hf>«/AN 

"(a)  Is  <!E.\ERAI..—A  lunding  agreement  jor  a 
grant  under  section  1921  is  that  the  State  in- 
volved— 

"(I)  will  ensure  that  each  pregnant  woman  in 
the  State  who  seeks  or  is  referred  for  and  would 
lyenefit  from  such  services  is  given  preference  in 
admissions  to  treatment  facilities  receiving 
lands  pursuant  to  the  grant;  and 

"(2)  will,  in  carrying  out  paragraph  (1),  pub- 
licize the  avuilahiltty  to  such  women  cjf  services 
Irom  the  lacdilies  and  the  fact  that  the  women 
receive  such  preference. 

"(b)  HEFERHAiJi  UECARnisa  STATES.-A  fund- 
ing agreement  for  a  grant  under  section  1921  is 
that,  in  carrying  out  subsection  (a)(1)— 


""(I)  the  Slate  invnh-ed  uili  require  that,  in 
the  event  that  a  treatment  facility  has  insuffi- 
cient capacity  to  provide  treatment  services  to 
any  woman  described  m  such  subsection  icho 
seeks  the  services  from  the  facility,  the  facility 
refer  Ihe  woman  to  the  State;  and 

"(2)  the  State,  in  the  case  of  each  woman  for 
whom  a  referral  under  paragraph  (1)  is  made  to 
Ihe  State— 

"(A)  will  refer  the  woman  to  a  treatment  facil- 
ity that  has  the  capacity  to  provide  treatment 
services  to  the  woman:  or 

"(fi)  will,  if  no  treatment  facility  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  admit  the  woman,  make  available  in- 
terim sen-ices  available  to  the  woman  not  later 
than  48  hours  after  the  women  seeks  the  treat- 
ment services. 
•■SEC.  ;!»2«.  ADDITIOS.AL  .UiREE.StESTS. 

■"(a)  I.MrHHVh.Mh.\l  'IF  rii(H-E.SS  FOR  ArFRO- 
FRIATE  HEFERRALS  FOR  TREATMEST.—  With  re- 
spect to  indniduals  seeking  treatment  services,  a 
funding  agreement  for  a  grant  under  section 
1921  IS  that  Ihe  Slate  involved  will  improve  (rel- 
ative to  fiscal  year  1992)  the  process  m  the  State 
for  referring  the  individuals  to  treatment  facili- 
ties that  can  provide  to  the  individuals  the 
treatment  modality  that  is  most  appropriate  for 
the  individuals. 

"(b)  C'o.VT/.vu/.VC  FJDVCATIOS.-With  respect  to 
any  facility  for  treatment  services  or  prevention 
actitivities  that  is  receiving  amounts  from  a 
grant  under  section  1921.  a  funding  agreement 
for  a  Stale  for  a  grant  under  such  section  is  that 
continuing  education  in  such  services  or  activi- 
ties (or  both,  as  the  case  may  be)  will  be  made 
available  to  employees  of  the  facility  who  pro- 
vide the  services  or  activities. 

"(c)     COORDISATIOS    OF     VARIOUS    ACTIVITIES 

AM)  SERVICES.— A  funding  agreement  for  a 
grant  under  section  1921  is  that  the  State  in- 
volved will  coordinate  prevention  and  treatment 
activities  with  the  provision  of  other  appropriate 
services  (including  health,  social,  correctional 
and  criminal  juslue,  educational,  vocational  re- 
habilitation, and  employment  services). 

"(d)  Waiver  of  l{EQt:iRE.\iEST.— 

"(I)  l.\  CESERAI..— Upon  the  request  of  a 
Slate,  lite  Secretary  may  prcjvide  to  a  State  a 
waiver  of  any  or  all  of  the  recjuirements  estab- 
lished in  this  section  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that,  with  respect  to  services  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  sub.slance  abuse,  the  require- 
ment involved  is  unnecvssary  for  maintaining 
quality  in  the  provision  of  such  services  in  Ihe 
State. 

•■(2)  Date  certais  for  actiso  uros  re- 
Qi:EST.—The  Secretary  shall  approve  or  deny  a 
request  for  a  waiver  under  paragraph  (1)  not 
later  than  120  days  after  the  dale  on  which  the 
request  is  made. 

"CD  Arri.iCAHii.iTi"  OF  waiver.  Any  waiver 
provided  by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (I) 
shall  be  applicable  only  to  the  fiscal  year  in- 
volved 

"SEC.     I»M      si  HMIS'^IOS     1C>     SEC  RET.XHY     OE 
\T\IE\MI)E  .l.S.Sf..S.S.W..N  /  OE  SEEDS. 

"The  Secretary  may  make  a  grant  under  .sec- 
tion 1921  only  if  Ihe  State  submits  to  the  Sec- 
retary an  assessment  of  the  need  in  the  State  for 
authorized  activities  (which  assessment  is  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  criteria  i.ssued  hy  the 
Secretary),  both  by  locality  and  by  the  State  in 
general,  which  assessment  includes  a  description 
of- 

"(I)  the  incidence  and  pr(>valence  m  the  State 
of  drug  abuse  and  the  incidence  and  prevalence 
m  Ihe  Stale  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism; 

"(2)  current  prevention  and  treatment  activi- 
ties in  the  State: 

"CD  the  need  of  the  State  for  technical  assist- 
ance to  carry  out  such  aclivitii^s: 

"(4)  efforts  by  Ihe  State  to  improve  such  ac- 
tivities: and 

"(5)  the  extent  to  which  the  availabilily  of 
such  activities  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  need 
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lor  the  activities,  the  interim  services  to  b,  ii,Uii< 
available  under  sections  1923(a)  and  1927(b), 
and  the  manner  iv  u-hirh  swh  >p'-??f <•-  ,..r,  >n  n, 
so  available. 

"SEC.   1930.   MA1\TE.\A\CE  OF  EFFORT  RE:c,.\RD 
ISG  ST.iTE  E:.\PE\DITt  RES 

■  (at  Is  Oesehal.  -i^Uli  ri.sihil  to  t)u  prin- 
cipal agency  of  a  State  for  carrying  out  author- 
ized activities,  a  funding  agreement  for  a  grant 
under  section  1921  for  the  State  for  a  fiscal  year 
IS  that  such  agency  will  for  such  year  maintain 
aggregate  State  expenditures  for  authorized  ac- 
tivities at  a  level  that  is  not  less  than  the  aver- 
age level  of  such  expenditures  maintained  by 
the  State  for  the  2-year  period  preceding  the  fis- 
cal year  for  which  the  State  is  applying  for  the 
grant. 

'■(h)  Waiver.— 

"(1)  Is  GESERAi..—Upon  the  request  of  a 
Slate,  the  Secretary  may  waive  all  or  part  of  the 
requirement  established  in  subsection  (a)  if  ihe 
Secretary  determines  that  extraordinary  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  the  State  justify  the  waiver. 

"(2)  t)ATE  CERTAIS  FOR  ACTISG  UI'OS  RE- 
QUEST.—The  Secretary  shall  approve  or  deny  a 
request  for  a  waiver  under  paragraph  (1)  not 
later  than  1'20  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
request  is  made. 

"(3)  ArriJCAHlUTY  OF  WAIVER.— Any  waiver 
provided  by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  applicable  only  to  the  fiscal  year  in- 
volved. 

"(c)  NOKCOMPUASCE  BY  STATE.— 

"(1)  Is  GESERAL.—ln  making  a  grant  under 
section  1921  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  a  determination  of  whether, 
for  the  previous  fiscal  year,  the  State  truiin- 
tamed  material  compliance  with  any  agreement 
made  under  subsection  (a).  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  a  State  has  failed  to  maintained 
such  compliance,  the  Secretary  shall  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  allotment  under  section  1921  for 
the  State  for  the  fiscal  year  for  ichich  the  grant 
is  being  made  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  constituting  such  failure  for  Ihe  pre- 
vious fiscal  year. 

"(2)  SUH.MISSIOS  OF  ISEOR.MATIOS  TO  SEC- 
RETARY.—The  Secretary  may  make  a  grant 
under  section  1921  for  a  fiscal  year  only  if  the 
Slate  involved  submits  to  the  Secretary  informa- 
tion sufficient  for  the  Secretary  to  make  the  de- 
termination rcquirid  in  paragraph 
"SEC.  1931.  RESTRICTlO.\S  0\  EXPEMlllt  KF  i)l 
GRAj\T. 

"(a)  Is  CESERAI. .— 

"(I)  CERTAIS  RESTRICTICJSS.—A  funding 
agreement  for  a  grant  under  section  1921  is  that 
the  State  involved  will  not  expend  Ihe  grant— 

"(A)  to  provide  inpatient  hospital  services,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subsecticjn  (b): 

"(li)  to  make  cash  payments  to  intended  re- 
cipients of  health  services: 

"(C)  to  purchase  or  improve  land,  purchase. 
(onslruct.  or  permanently  improve  (other  than 
minor  remodeling)  any  building  or  other  facility, 
or  purcha.se  major  medical  equipment; 

"(D)  to  satisfy  any  requirement  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  non-Federal  funds  as  a  covditiov 
for  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds; 

"(F)  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  any  en- 
tity other  than  a  public  or  nonprofit  private  en- 
tity: cir 

"(F)  to  carry  out  any  program  prohibited  by 
section  2.56(b)  of  the  Health  Omnibus  Programs 
Fxtension  ol  1988  (42  U.S.C.  300ee-5). 

"(2)      I.IMITATIOS     OS      ADMINISTRATIVE     ES- 

PESSF.S.—A  funding  agreement  for  a  grant  under 
section  1921  is  that  the  State  involved  will  not 
expend  more  than  5  percent  of  the  grant  to  pay 
the  costs  of  administering  the  grant. 

"(3)    I.IMITATIOS  REGARDISC   PESAI.    AST)   COR- 

RECTIOSAL  i.\sriTUTioss.  —  A  fuiidvig  agreement 
for  a  State  for  a  grant  under  section  1921  is 
that,  in  expending  the  grant  for  the  purpose  of 
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providing  ireutnwnl  service.i  in  penal  or  currei- 
Iwnat  inslitulion:!  ol  (he  Slate,  the  Stale  will 
tint  expend  more  than  an  aint>unt  equal  to  the 
amount  expended  )or  such  purpose  hi/  the  Stale 
Iroin  the  grant  made  under  ^eition  I9I2A  to  the 
State  lor  liaral  year  l'J9l  las  section  I9I2A  wafi 
in  effect  for  such  fiscal  i/ear). 

■■(b)    /■;.V(7i7'r/OiV    RmiARDISU    ISPATIKM    HOS 

pirM.  SUHviciis. 

■■(I)  Mhdicm.  \t:ci-:ssiiY  as  rRKCt)\nirii)S.' 
Wi(h  respect  to  compliance  with  the  agreement 
made  under  subseition  (a),  a  S(ate  may  expend 
a  grant  under  section  l!)2l  to  provide  inpatient 
hospital  services  as  treatment  for  substance 
abuse  only  if  it  has  been  determined.  IN  accord- 
ance with  guidelines  issued  by  the  Secretary. 
(ha(  such  (rea(ment  is  a  mcdual  necessttu  lor 
(he  individual  involved,  and  that  the  individual 
cannot  be  efiectivelu  treated  in  a  community- 
based,  nonhospilal,  residential  program  of  treat- 
ment. 

■■(i'l  Raik  of  fAYMt:.\r.  In  the  case  o/  rjii  in 
dividual  lor  whom  ii  grant  under  section  1921  is 
expended  (o  provide  inpatient  hospital  servit  es 
described  m  paragraph  (I),  a  funding  agreement 
lor  the  grant  for  the  State  involvrd  iv  that  the 
dully  rate  ol  payment  provided  to  the  hospital 
for  providing  the  servues  to  the  individual  leill 
not  exceed  the  comparable  daily  rale  provided 
for  community  ba.'<ed.  nonhospilal.  residential 
programs  ol  treatment  lor  ■^uhslinKe  abuse. 

■(C)     WMVI-M     HtHAItDISd    (•(;,\.s7«('C/70.V    Of 

l^'A(•ll.lrl^:s. 

■■(I)  l.\  f.'A'.vt.H/U..  The  Secretary  may  provide 
(o  ami  Slate  a  waiver  of  (he  restrulion  estab- 
lished in  subsection  (aXIXC)  for  the  purpose  of 
authl>rl^lna  the  State  to  expend  a  grant  under 
section  1921  lot  the  construction  ol  a  new  lai  il 
1/1/  or  rehabilitation  ol  an  eiisltng  facilllu.  t^ul 
not  lor  land  acguisidon. 

■■(2)  Sr*\(>M<(>  KKiAHiUMi  ,\f:yi)  fott  WAIV- 
f.«.  'The  Se<  retary  may  approve  a  waiver  under 
paragraph  (I)  only  if  (he  S(a(e  demonstrates  to 
(he  Se(re(ary  (ha(  adegiuKc  (rea(men(  canno(  he 
provided  (hrough  (he  use  of  existing  latlllties 
and  thai  alternative  lacilities  in  existing  suit- 
able buildings  are  not  available. 

■'(3)  AMtX'sr.  In  granting  a  ifuii'cr  under 
paragraph  (I),  the  Secretary  shall  allow  the  u.se 
ol  a  spediicd  amount  of  lunds  to  construct  or 
rehabilitate  a  specllied  number  of  beds  lor  resi- 
dential (rea(ment  and  a  specilied  number  ol 
slots  lor  oulpalieni  treatment,  based  on  reason- 
able estimates  by  (he  S(a(e  ol  the  costs  of  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation.  In  considering  ivaiv 
er  applications,  the  Secre(ary  shall  ensure  (ha( 
(he  S(a(e  has  careluUy  designed  a  program  that 
will  miniinice  the  <  osts  ol  additional  beds. 

■■(■II  Matciiimi  ff\l).s.  The  Secretary  may 
grant  u  icaiver  under  paragraph  (It  only  il  the 
Slate  agrees,  with  respect  to  (he  cos(s  (u  be  in- 
curred by  (he  State  in  tarrying  out  the  purpose 
ol  the  waiver,  to  make  available  non-Federal 
contrihulwns  in  lash  toward  such  <osls  in  an 
amount  equal  to  not  less  than  SI  lor  each  SI  of 
Federal  funds  provided  under  section  1921. 

■■(■'))  Dati-:  ci-:i<rAi\  foH  aitisi;  cros  ith:- 
QCKsr.  —  'fhe  Secre(ary  shall  ac(  upon  a  regues( 
lor  a  waiver  under  paragraph  (I)  no(  laler  (han 
120  days  after  the  date  on  which  (he  request  is 
made. 

"SKf.  /Mi'    \rri  i(  \iiiis  I  nH  (,u  \\  I    \i'i-iin\  \i 
Oh  •>!  \i  t  ri   \\ 

■'(a)  l\  iih.\l:ltM..--Foi  pui poses  III  seilion 
1921.  an  application  for  a  grant  under  such  sei  - 
(ion  lor  a  liscal  year  is  m  accordance  wi(h  this 
section  if,  subied  to  subset  lions  (c)  and  ld)(2) 

"(I)  the  State  involved  submits  the  application 
not  laler  than  the  dale  specified  by  the  Sci  - 
retary, 

"(2)  the  application  contains  each  funding 
agreement  that  is  described  in  (his  subpar(  or 
subpar(  III  lor  such  a  gran(  (o(her  (han  any 
such  agreemen(  (ha(  iv  no(  applicable  (o  (he 
State): 
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"(■I)  the  agreements  are  made  through  certifi- 
cation Irom  the  rhiel  executive  officer  of  the 
State. 

■ID  with  respect  to  such  agreements,  the  ap- 
plication prrn'ides  assurances  ol  compliance  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Secretary. 

•■f.5;  the  application  contains  the  information 
required  in  section  1929.  the  information  re 
quired  in  section  19.10(c)(2).  and  (he  report  re- 
quired in  section  1912(a). 

"(fix A)  the  application  contains  a  plan  m  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b)  and  (he  plan  is  ap- 
proved by  (he  Secre(ary,  and 

'■(H)  (he  State  provides  assurami's  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secre(ari/  that  the  State  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  the  plan  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  that  ttaa  approved  by  (he  S<-cre(ary 
lor  the  most  recent  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
State  received  a  grant  under  sec  lion  1921.  and 

■■f7)  the  application  (including  the  plan  under 
paragraph  iH))  is  otherwise  in  such  form,  is 
made  in  such  manner,  and  contains  such  agree- 
ments, assurances,  and  mlormalion  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  subpart. 

■(b)  SrATK  l'(.A.\. 

■■(I)  /\  aK.\i':HAi..-  A  plan  submitted  by  a  S(a(e 
under  subsecdon  (aXU)  i»  I'l  accordance  with 
this  subsection  if  the  plan  cuntams  detailed  pro- 
visions lor  complying  with  each  funding  agree- 
ment for  a  grant  under  section  1921  that  i.v  ap- 
plicable to  the  State.  Including  a  description  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Slate  intends  to  ez- 
pc-nd  the  grant. 

■■(2)  Ai'THcmiTY  Oh  sh:rRh:rAH\  hkciahdimi 
M<ii)tyiCAric).\s.  As  a  condition  of  making  a 
grant  under  section  1921  to  a  Slate  for  a  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  may  rc-quire  that  the  Stale 
modilu  any  provision  of  the  plan  submitted  by 
tlie  State  under  subsection  (a)((i)  (including  pro- 
visions on  priorities  m  carrying  out  authoriced 
activities).  If  the  Secretary  approves  the  plan 
and  makes  the  grant  to  the  State  lor  the  liscal 
year,  the  Secretary  may  not  during  such  year 
require  the  State  to  modify  (he  plan. 

■'CD  Ai'TKoHiry  oy  fy\ry:i{  ron  .<)/;A\T-i.vcf 
Ani'.st:  rHt:vH\rio\.  With  respei  i  to  plans  sub- 
mitted by  the  States  under  subsc-(  lion  (aXH).  the 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  Director  of  the 
Center  for  Substanie  Abuse  Trevenlion.  shall  re- 
view and  approve  or  disapprove  the  provisions 
of  the  plans  that  relate  to  prevention  activities. 

'•(c)  Waivkhs  Hi-:i;ahi>i\c!  Ci-:ftrAi\  Tfhri- 
WRIKS.  —  ln  the  case  ol  any  ternlory  of  the 
United  Stales  whose  allotment  under  section 
1921  for  the  fiscal  year  is  the  amount  specified 
in  section  l9:U(c)(2)(H),  the  Secretary  may  waive 
such  provisions  of  this  subpart  and  subpart  III 
as  the  Sec  retary  determines  to  be  appropriate, 
othei  than  the  provisions  ol  section  FMl. 

'(d)  ISSHANCK  OF  Kf(iii.atio\s.  Prk- 
I'osmrtos  to  Makisc  Crams.— 

'■(I)  ni-:(itil.ATio\S.  -Not  Idler  than  August  2S. 
1992.  the  Secretary,  acting  as  appropriate 
through  the  Director  of  the  Center  for  Treat- 
ment Improvement  or  the  Director  of  the  Center 
lor  Substance  Abuse  Trevenlion.  shall  by  regu- 
lation establish  standards  specifying  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  (he  Secre(ary  will  consider 
an  uppluation  lor  a  grant  under  seclion  1921  to 
be  III  accordance  with  this  section. 

"(2)    fSSdASCK    AS    PHh:c^OM)ITX)S    TCI    MAKISC; 

ciRAsrs.  -The  Secretary  may  not  make  pay- 
ments under  any  grant  under  sixtion  1921  lor 
fiscal  year  199.1  on  or  alter  January  I.  1993.  un- 
less the  Secretary  has  issued  stnndiirilx  under 
pantgraph  ( 1 1 
~SK(:  ixtj.  DF.i nmi\  ^1  iii\  ik   wim  \i  m   \i 

LI)  I  111  \  I 

"(a)  Statf.^ 

■■(I)  Is  (!F\l:l{Al..  i^ubieet  to  subsection  (h). 
(he  Secre(ary  shall  delermme  (he  amoutU  of  (he 
allotment  required  in  section  1921  lor  a  Slate  for 
a  fiscal  year  as  lollows: 
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"(A)  The  formula  established  in  paragraph  (D 
of  section  l9IA(a)  shall  apply  to  this  subsection 
to  the  same  extent  and  m  the  same  manner  as 
the  formula  applies  for  purposes  of  section 
1918(a).  ezcep(  (ha(.  in  (he  applicadon  of  such 
formula  lor  purposes  of  (his  subsecdon.  (he 
inodilicadons  described  in  subparagraph  (Ii) 
shall  apply. 

■(R)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  (he 
nwdificadons  described  in  this  subparagraph 
are  as  follows: 

"(I)  The  amount  specified  m  paragraph  (2XA) 
of  section  l9lH(a)  is  deemed  (o  be  (he  amoun( 
appropria(ed  under  secdon  I9i5(a)  for  allo(- 
men(s  under  secdon  1921  for  (he  liscal  year  in- 
volved. 

"(lO  The  term  '/''  is  deemed  to  have  the  mean- 
ing given  in  paragraph  (2)  of  (his  subsection. 
Sec  lion  l9IA(aHf>HH)  applies  lo  (he  data  used  m 
determining  sue  h  term  for  the  Slates. 

"(iiO  The  factor  determined  under  paragraph 
(S)  of  section  l9IH(a)  i«  deemed  to  have  the  pur- 
pose ol  reflec  ting  the  differences  that  exist  be- 
tween the  Slate  involved  and  other  States  in  the 
I  osts  of  providing  authorised  services. 

■■(2)  t)FTFRMl\ATIo\  OF  TFSRSI  P.  — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  7''  means  the 
percentage  that  is  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the 
percentage  determined  under  subparagraph  (A) 
and  the  percentage  determined  under  subpara- 
graph (R).  as  lollows. 

■'(A)  The  percentage  constituted  by  the  ratio 
ol- 

"(il  an  amount  equal  lo  the  sum  ol  Die  total 
number  of  individuals  who  reside  iri  ihe  State 
involved  and  are  between  IH  and  2t  years  of  age 
(inclusive)  and  Ihe  number  of  individuals  in  the 
Slate  who  reside  in  urbanized  areas  ol  the  Slate 
and  are  between  sue  h  years  of  age:  lo 

"(ii)  (ill  amoun(  equal  (o  (he  total  ol  the  re- 
spective sums  determined  for  the  Stales  under 
clause  (I). 

■■(ID  The  percentage  constituted  by  the  ratio 
ol 

'■(I)  the  total  number  ol  individuals  in  Ihe 
Stale  who  are  between  25  and  61  years  of  age 
(inclusive):  lo 

■■(It)  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  re- 
spective amounts  determined  lor  Ihe  Stales 
under  clause  (i). 

(b)  MIM»i:M  Al.l.OTMFSTS  FOR  STATF.'i.—For 
each  of  the  liscal  years  1993  and  1994,  Ihe 
amount  ol  the  allotment  required  in  secdon  1921 
lor  a  S(a(e  for  (he  liscal  year  involved  shall  be 
the  greater  of  - 

'■(I)  Ihe  amount  determined  under  subsection 
(a)  for  Ihe  Slate  for  the  liscal  year:  and 

■■(2)  an  amount  equal  lo  79.1  percent  of  the 
amount  received  by  the  Stale  from  allotments 
made  pursuant  lo  this  part  for  fiscal  .year  1992 
limhiding  reatlotmenis  under  section  20.'>(a)  oj 
Ihe  ADAMHA  Reorganuatwn  Ac  t). 

■(c)  TFRRiri)Hti-:s.— 

"(I)  DFTFRMI.\ATI().\  ItSnFH  FORMULA.  -Sub- 
ject lo  paragraphs  (21  and  (D.  the  amount  ol  an 
allotment  under  section  1921  for  a  territory  ol 
Ihe  United  States  lor  a  liscal  year  shall  be  the 
picidttct  of 

■(A)  an  cvnoioK  equal  (o  (he  amounts  reserved 
under  paragraph  (A)  for  (he  fiscal  year:  and 
■( R)  a  percendtge  equal  (o  (he  quodeiU  of— 

'(I)  the  civilum  population  of  Ihe  ternlory,  as 
indicated  by  the  most  recently  available  data: 
divided  by 

■■(II)  (he  aqgrega(e  civilian  population  of  (he 
(e)ri(ories  of  (he  Unid'd  S(a(es,  as  indicated  by 
sue  h  data. 

'■(2)  Ml.\l.\ll'M  At.l.Or.MFST  FOR  TFRRITORIKS.— 

'The  amount  of  an  allodneni  under  section  1921 
for  a  territory  of  Ihe  United  Slates  for  a  fisccil 
year  shall  be  Ihe  greater  of— 

■■(A)  the  amount  ded'rmined  under  paragraph 
(I)  lor  the  territory  for  Ihe  fiscal  year:  and 

■■(R)S.'iO.OOO. 
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,.,.  Ui.M.ii.  MHis  OF  A.\iov.vrs.—The  Sc( 
retary  shall  each  fiscal  year  reserve  for  the  ter- 
ritories of  Ihe  United  States  1.5  percent  of  Ihe 
amounts  appropriated  under  section  I935(u)  for 
allo(men(s  under  .secdon  1921  for  (he  fiscal  year. 
■■(4)  AVAII.AHII.ITY  OF  DATA  OS  POPIIl.ATIOS.— 

With  respect  to  data  on  the  civilian  population 
of  Ihe  territories  of  the  United  Stales,  if  Ihe  Sec- 
retary determines  for  a  luscal  year  that  recent 
such  data  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (IXR)  do 
not  exist  regarding  a  territory,  the  Secretary 
shall  for  such  purpo.ses  eslimate  Ihe  civilian 
population  of  the  territory  by  modifying  the 
data  on  Ihe  territory  lo  relied  Ihe  average  ex- 
tent of  change  cjccurring  during  Ihe  ensuing  pe- 
riod in  the  population  of  all  territories  with  re- 
spect to  which  recent  sue  h  data  do  exist. 

■■(5)  APPUC ABILITY  OF  C-FRTAIS  PROVI.SIUSS.— 

For  purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  Ihe  term 
■State'  does  not  include  the  territories  of  Ihe 
United  Stales. 

•(d)  ISniAS  TRIBES  ASD  TRIBAL  ORIJASF/.A- 
TIOSS.- 

'•(I)  Is  CESKRAL.—lf  the  Secretary- 

■■(A)  receives  a  request  from  Ihe  governing 
body  of  an  Indian  tribe  or  tribal  organisation 
within  any  State  that  funds  under  this  subpart 
be  provided  directly  by  the  Secretary  to  such 
mbe  or  organisation:  and 

■(Ii)  makes  a  determination  that  the  members 
ol  such  tribe  or  tribal  organisation  would  be  bet- 
ter served  by  means  of  grants  made  directly  by 
Die  Secretary  under  Ihis. 

Ihe  Secretary  shall  reserve  from  Ihe  allotment 
under  section  1921  for  the  Stale  for  the  fiscal 
i/rar  involved  an  amount  that  bears  (he  same 
ratio  lo  Ihe  allolinent  as  the  amount  provided 
under  this  subpart  to  the  tribe  or  tribal  organi- 
sation for  fuscal  year  1991  for  ac  tivilies  relating 
lo  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  the  abuse  of 
alcohol  and  other  drugs  bore  to  the  amount  of 
Ihe  portion  of  the  allotment  under  this  subpart 
for  the  State  for  such  fiscal  year  that  was  ex- 
pended for  such  activities. 

•(2)  'Tribe  or  tribal  orgasiz.atios  as 
c!HASTKK.—The  amount  reserved  by  (he  Sec- 
re(ary  on  (he  basis  of  a  dc(ermina(ion  under 
(his  paragraph  shall  be  granled  (o  Ihe  Indian 
tribe  or  tribal  organisalion  serving  the  individ- 
uals for  whom  such  a  determination  has  been 
made. 

"(3)  APPLICATION.— In  order  for  an  Indian 
tribe  or  tribal  organisalion  lo  be  eligible  for  a 
grant  for  a  fiscal  year  under  this  paragraph,  it 
shall  submit  lo  the  Secretary  a  plan  for  such  fis- 
cal year  that  meets  such  criteria  as  Ihe  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 

■(4)  Defisitios. -The  terms  ■fndian  tribe' 
and  'tribal  organisation'  have  the  same  meaning 
given  such  terms  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
section  4  of  Ihe  Indian  Self- Determination  and 
Fducalion  Assistance  Act. 
-SEC.  1934.  DEFINITIONS. 

■For  purposes  of  this  subpart: 

■■(I)  Tlie  (erm  'authorised  activities',  subject 
lo  section  1931,  means  the  activities  described  in 
section  1921(b). 

■■(2)  The  term  ■funding  agreement',  with  re- 
spect lo  a  grant  under  section  1921  lo  a  Slate, 
means  (ha(  the  Secretary  may  make  such  a 
grant  only  it  the  Stale  makes  the  agreement  in- 
volved. 

"(3)  The  term  'prevention  activities',  subject 
to  section  1931.  means  activities  to  prevent  sub- 
stance abuse. 

"(4)  The  term  'substarwe  abuse'  means  the 
abuse  of  alcohol  or  other  drugs. 

■■(5)  The  term  ■(rea(men(  activities'  means 
treatment  services  and.  subject  to  section  1931. 
authorised  activities  that  are  related  to  treat- 
ment services. 

"(6)  'The  term  'treatment  facility'  means  an 
entity  that  prcwides  treatment  services. 

"(7)  The  term  'treatment  services',  subject  to 
section  1931.  means  treatment  for  substance 
abuse. 
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"(a)  Al/TIIORIZATIOS  OF  APPROPRIATIUSS.  - 
For  Ihe  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  subpart, 
subpart  III  and  section  505  with  respect  to  sub- 
stance abuse,  and  section  51.Ud).  there  are  au- 
thorised lo  be  appropriated  il ..500 .000 .1)00  for  fis- 
cal year  1993.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  fiscal  year  1994. 

"(b)     Al.l.CJCATIUSS    FOR     Techsical     Assist- 

ASCE.  Natiosal  Data  Rase.  Data  Collection. 

AND  TROHRAM  EVALI!ATI0.\S.— 

"(I)  Is  ceseral.— 

"(A)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  cmt  section 
1948(a)  with  respect  to  substance  abuse,  secdon 
515(d),  and  Ihe  purposes  specified  in  subpara- 
graplis  (fi)  and  (C).  (he  Si^cretary  shall  obligate 
5  percent  of  the  amoun(s  appropriated  under 
subsecdon  (a)  each  fiscal  year. 

"(R)  The  purpose  specifwd  in  this  subpara- 
graph is  the  collection  of  data  in  this  paragraph 
IS  carrying  out  secdon  .9)5  ui(h  respec(  (o  suh- 
sdince  abuse. 

"(C)  The  purpose  specified  in  this  subpara- 
graph IS  the  conduct  of  evaluations  of  author- 
ised activities  to  determine  methods  for  improv- 
ing the  availability  and  quality  of  such  activi- 
ties. 

"(2)     ACTIVITIES    OF    CE.VTER     FOR    SIJBSTA.WE 

ABUSE  PREVfSNTloN.-Of  the  amounts  reserved 
under  paragraph  (I)  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary, acdng  through  Ihe  Director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Substance  Abuse  Prevention,  shall  obli- 
gate 20  percent  for  carrying  out  paragraph 
(1)(C).  sectwn  1949(a)  with  respect  lo  prevention 
activities,  and  section  515(d).". 

SEC.     IVW      OE\EH-M.     PHOVISIOSS     RECi.\KI)l\(i 
HI.OC  h  CiRASTS. 

(a)  Is  UESERAL.  '  Part  Ii  oJ  title  A7.V  OJ  (he 
Public  HeaKh  Service  Ac(.  as  amended  by  sec- 
don 102  of  (his  Act,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

•'Subpart  lit — Cfnt'ral  Pnn  isinns 

"SEC.  I'M  I.  OPPORTCSny  FOR  PI  HLIC    (O.M.MA.NT 
ON  STATE  P/.4.V.S. 

"A  funding  aQriciwiit  Uir  a  grant  under  sec- 
tion 1911  or  1921  is  that  Die  State  involved  will 
make  Die  plan  required  m  seclion  1912.  and  the 
plan  required  m  section  1932.  respectively .  pub- 
lic within  the  State  m  such  manner  as  lo  facili- 
tate comment  from  any  person  (including  any 
Federal  or  other  public  agency)  during  the  de- 
velopment of  the  plan  (including  any  revisions) 
and  after  the  submission  of  the  plan  to  the  Sec- 
retarij 

"SEC.   19-12.  REQIIREME.ST  OF  RhPOHIS  .\SD  ,\l 
PITS  BY  STATES. 

"(a)  liEPoHi.  .1  lunding  agreement  for  a 
grant  under  section  1911  or  1921  is  that  the  State 
involved  will  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  report  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  determines  (after  consultation 
With  the  Stales  and  the  Comptroller  General)  to 
be  necessary  for  securing  a  record  and  a  de- 
scription of— 

"(I)  the  purposes  for  which  the  grant  received 
by  Ihe  State  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  under 
the  program  involved  were  expended  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  activities  of  the  State  under  tlie 
program:  and 

"(2)  the  recipients  of  amounts  provided  in  Ihe 
grant. 

"(b)  AUDITS.— A  funding  agreement  for  a 
grant  under  sec-tion  1911  or  1921  is  that  the  State 
will,  with  respect  lo  Ihe  grant,  comply  with 
chapter  75  of  title  31,  United  States  Code. 

"(c)  Availability  to  Public— A  funding 
agreement  for  a  grant  under  section  1911  or  1921 
is  that  the  State  involved  will— 

■■(I)  make  copies  of  Ihe  reports  and  audits  de- 
.scribed  in  this  section  available  for  public  in- 
spection within  the  Stale:  and 

"(2)  provide  copies  of  the  report  under  sub- 
section (a),  upon  request,  to  any  interested  per- 
son (including  any  public  agency). 
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■SEC.  1943.  AUDITIOSAl.  REQl  IRE.MESTS 

"(a)  Is  GESERAL.—A  funding  agreement  for  a 
grant  under  seclion  1911  or  1921  is  that  Ihe  Stale 
involved  will— 

"(l)(A)  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  grant 
involved  is  provided,  provide  for  independent 
peer  review  to  assess  the  quality,  appropriate- 
ness, and  efficacy  of  treatment  services  provided 
in  the  Stale  lo  individuals  under  the  program 
involved:  and 

"(B)  ensure  that,  in  the  conduct  of  such  peer 
review,  not  fewer  than  5  percent  of  the  entities 
providing  services  in  the  State  under  such  pro- 
gram are  reviewed  (which  5  percent  is  represent- 
ative of  the  total  population  of  such  entities): 

■■(2)  permit  and  cooperate  with  Federal  inves- 
tigations undertaken  in  accordance  with  section 
1945:  and 

"(3)  provide  to  the  Secretary  any  data  re-  • 
quired  by  Ihe  Secretary  pursuant  lo  section  515 
and  will  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  in  the  de- 
velopment of  uniform  criteria  for  the  collection 
of  data  pursuant  to  such  section. 

"(b)  Patiest  Records.— The  Secretary  may 
make  a  grant  under  section  1911  or  1921  only  if 
the  State  involved  has  in  effect  a  system  to  pro- 
tect from  inappropriate  disclosure  patient 
records  maintained  by  the  State  m  conriection 
with  an  activity  funded  under  the  program  in- 
volved  or  by  any  entity  which  is  receiving 
amounts  from  the  grant. 

"SEC.  1944.  /j/spo.s/r/o.v  of  CERT.AJS  FIS'DS  AP- 
proprj.atf:d  for  \ij.otme\ts 

"(a)  Is  GESEHAL.  Amounts  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  and  available  for  a  fiscal  year  pursu- 
ant to  section  1911  or  1921.  as  the  case  may  be. 
shall  be  allotted  by  the  Secretary  and  paid  to 
the  States  receiving  a  grant  under  the  program 
involved,  other  than  any  Stale  referred  to  in 
subsection  (b)  wi(h  respec(  (o  such  program. 
Such  amoun(s  shall  be  allotted  m  a  inanner 
equivalent  to  the  manner  in  which  the  allotment 
under  the  program  involved  was  determined. 

■■(b)  Specification  of  amounts.— The 
amounts  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  are  any 
amounts  that— 

"(I)  are  not  paid  to  States  under  the  program 
involved  as  a  result  of— 

"(A)  the  failure  of  any  State  to  submit  an  ap- 
plication m  accordance  with  the  program: 

"(Ii)  the  failure  of  any  State  lo  prepare  such 
application  in  compliance  with  the  program:  or 

"(C)  any  Stale  informing  the  Secretary  that 
the  State  does  not  intend  to  expend  the  full 
amount  of  the  allotment  made  to  the  State 
under  the  program: 

"(2)  are  terminated,  repaid,  or  offset  under 
section  1945: 

"(3)  in  the  ca.se  of  the  program  established  in 
section  1911.  are  available  as  a  result  of  reduc- 
tions in  allotments  under  such  section  pursuant 
lo  seclion  1912(d)  or  1915(b):  or 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  the  program  established  m 
section  1921.  are  available  as  a  result  of  reduc- 
tions m  allotments  under  such  section  pursuant 
lo  section  ,'">  '"-  !"<" 

-sec.  194.,  faiiare  to  (  ompiy  with   \c,kff 
.me.sts. 

"(a)  SUSPENSION  OR  TERMINATION  OF  PAY- 
.MESTS.— Subject  to  subsection  (e).  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  a  Slate  has  materially 
failed  lo  ccjmply  with  the  agreements  or  other 
conditions  required  for  the  receipt  of  a  grant 
under  the  program  im^olved.  the  Secretary  may 
in  whole  or  in  part  suspend  payments  under  the 
grant,  terminate  the  grant  for  cause,  or  employ 
such  other  remedies  (including  the  remedies  pro- 
vided for  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c))  as  may  be 
legally  available  and  appropriate  in  the  cir- 
cumstances involved. 

■■(b)  REPAYMEST  OF  PAYMENT.-^.- 

■■(1)  In  aENERAL.—Subject  to  subsection  (e), 
(he  Secretary  may  require  a  State  lo  repay  with 
interest   any   payments   received  by   the  State 
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under  section  lUll  or  1921  tlutl  llic  Si'cri'tury  dr 
Icnnillfs  Hi're  not  I'lpriutrit  hi/  the  Slulv  in  ai- 
tordamv  with  lite  aqreemeuls  required  under 
the  prngrdiii  involved. 

■■(2)  ()i-hsf:r  ACAissr  I'AYMyM.s.  li  a  Slate 
fails  Id  make  a  repayment  required  in  para- 
ijruph  (It.  Ilie  Se<rvlary  inai/  ollsel  the  amnunl 
111  the  repai/menl  aqainst  the  amount  i>l  any 
payment  due  to  he  paid  lo  the  Stale  under  the 
program  involved. 

■•(e)  Winiii(ii.i)i.\<;  (IF  f'AY.Mt:.\rs.  - 

"(I)  Is  dh.SKHAI..  -Suhfert  to  suhse<  lions  le) 
and  (oX'i),  Ihe  Seirelary  may  withhold  p<iy- 
ments  due  under  \ei  lion  l!)ll  or  1921  ll  the  Se(  ■ 
rclary  determines  thai  Ihe  Stale  involved  is  not 
expending  amounts  rereived  under  the  program 
involved  in  atrordanie  ivilh  the  agreements  re- 
quired under  Ihe  program. 

•■(21  />;«\//v,W7()\  (>y  winiiioiiyixa.  The  Set- 
relary  shall  reuse  withholding  p<iytnenls  jriim  a 
State  under  paragraph  (I)  if  llie  Serretarg  deter- 
mines that  there  are  reasonable  assuranr I's  thai 
the  Stale  wdl  expend  amounts  re(eived  under 
the  program  involved  m  anordanre  with  Ihe 
agreements  required  under  Ihe  program. 

'■(d)  ArPl.ll'AHII  IIY  Ol-^  rtKA/A.7»/-..V  l<>  i'hHIMS 
VIOI.ATIOSS. 

•■(I)  Is  OKSHHAI..  With  respeil  to  agreements 
or  other  rondilwns  lor  receiving  a  grant  under 
Ihe  program  involved,  m  the  lase  of  Ihe  ladure 
of  a  Stale  lo  maintain  material  iumpliance  with 
a  condition  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2),  the 
provisions  for  nonromplianee  with  the  rondilion 
that  are  provided  in  the  section  establishing  Ihe 
condition  shall  apply  in  lieu  of  subsections  (a) 
through  (c)  of  this  .section. 

•'(2)  fiKi.KVA.vr  coMnrtuss.  For  purposes  ol 
paragraph  (1): 

'•(A)  In  Ihe  case  of  Ihe  program  established  in 
section  11)11,  a  condition  relerred  lo  in  this  para- 
graph is  the  condition  established  in  section 
I!)l2(d)  and  Ihe  <  ondtlKin  established  in  sedion 
t!)l.^(h). 

"(H)  In  Ihe  case  ol  Ihe  program  established  in 
section  1921 .  a  condition  relerred  lo  m  this  para- 
graph IS  the  iimdilion  established  in  section 
l'J2H  and  Ihe  condition  established  l»i  section 
lU.W. 

■•(e)  OfPOHIIiSiry  FOR  Hi-:aI<I\<i.  He/ore  lak 
111(7  action  againsi  a  Slate  under  anu  ol  sub- 
sections (a)  through  (c)  (or  under  a  sei  lion  re- 
lerred to  m  subsection  (d)(2).  as  Ihe  case  niay 
tye).  the  Set  relary  shall  provide  to  Ihe  Stale  in- 
volved adequati'  notice  and  an  opportunitu  lor  a 
hearing. 
•(I)  nKQi'iUh:Mi-:si   iiF  Hfahish   is  Chuims 

VllHHMSTASil'.S. 

"(I)  Is  (;i-:\h:HAI..  If  the  Secretary  receives  a 
complaint  that  a  Stale  has  tailed  lo  maintain 
material  compliance  with  the  agreements  or 
other  I ondilinns  required  lor  receiving  a  grant 
under  Ihe  program  involved  (inditdtng  any  con- 
dition referred  to  lor  purposes  of  subseclKin  ld)l. 
and  there  appears  lo  he  reasonable  evidence  lo 
support  Ihe  Kimplaint.  Ihe  Set  relary  shall 
promptly  londuci  a  healing  with  respect  In  Ihe 
KimiMainl. 

■■(2)   l-'ISIIIS(!  OF  MATFKIAI.  SOSCO.Urt.lASCI-:. 
II   in  a   hearing  under  paragraph   (I)   Ihe  Sec- 
retary Imds  that  Ihe  State  involved  has  tailed  lo 
maintain  material  compliani e   witli  the  agree 
ineni  or  other  condition  involved.  Ilii'  Seirelarii 
shall  lake  such  action  under  this  section  as  may 
he  appropriate  to  ensure  that  material  compli 
ante  is  so  maintained,  or  such  attwn  as  may  be 
required  m  a  section  referred  to  in  subsedion 
(d)(2).  as  Ihe  case  may  be. 

"(g)  Ci-:htms  l.wnstiaArios.s.- 

■•(I)  llFiJI'lHF.MHSr  HKdAHDISd  .'iKCHFTAHY. 
The  Serretarii  shall  in  liscal  year  11)91  and  each 
subsequent  fiscal  year  conduit  in  not  h'ss  than 
ID  Slates  investigations  ol  Ihe  expenditure  of 
grants  received  by  the  Stales  under  section  1911 
or  1921  in  order  lo  evaluate  compliance  with  the 
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agreements    required    under    Ihe    program    in- 
volved. 

■■(2)  I'HOVI.SIOS  OF  tlFI-Oltn.'i  FIC.  (7'O.V  HF 
QlJF.sT.^Kach  State  receiving  a  grant  under  sec- 
tion 1911  or  1921,  and  each  entity  receiving 
funds  from  the  grant,  shall  make  appropriate 
boohs,  do<  iinu'nis,  papers,  and  records  available 
to  the  Serrelary  or  the  Comptroller  Ccneral.  or 
any  of  their  duly  aullioriced  representatives,  for 
examination,  copying,  or  meihanical  reproduc- 
tion on  or  oil  Ihe  premises  of  Ihe  appropriate 
entity  upon  a  reasonable  request  Iherelor. 

••(D  l.iMiTATioss  OS  AirriioHiiY.  -The  Sei- 
retarg  may  not  mslilule  proceedings  under  sub- 
.setlion  (I)  unless  the  Sei  relary  has  londiK  led 
an  investigatuin  coiuerning  whether  the  Slate 
has  expended  payments  under  Ihe  program  in- 
volved m  accordance  uilh  Ihe  agreements  re- 
quired under  Ihe  inogram.  Any  sui  h  investiga- 
tion shall  be  conducted  within  the  Slate  by 
qiialilied  investigators. 
"SEC.  191':   rnninnrriox^  i;n.  Minisr;  in  rnrr 

III    II   \;is 

"(a)  /•.a;   w-/  ;^//  Ml  \  I 

•■(I)  CFItlAIS  FAt..SF  srAFFMFSIS  ASI)  HKf- 
IIF.SFM Altos.s.  -A  person  shall  not  knowingly 
and  willfuHii  make  or  cause  to  he  made  any 
false  slati'inent  or  representation  of  a  mati-rial 
fact  m  connection  with  the  lurnishmg  of  itims 
or  seri'ifi'x  for  which  payments  may  he  made  by 
a  Stale  from  a  grant  made  to  Ihe  Slate  under 
section  1911  or  1921. 

■■(2)  Co.\(FAt.lS<!  on  FMItStl  ro  tilSCI.OaK  (FH- 
I'AI.S  FVFSrs.  -A  person  with  knowledge  of  the 
occurrence  of  any  event  alfecling  the  initial  or 
continued  right  ol  the  person  to  receive  any 
payments  from  a  grant  made  lo  a  Stale  under 
settutn  1911  or  1921  shall  not  (onceal  or  fail  lo 
disclose  any  such  event  with  an  intent  fraudu 
lenity  III  se<  ure  such  pnymenl  either  in  a  greater 
amount  than  is  due  or  when  no  such  amount  is 
due. 

•(h)    fHIMISAI.    I'FSAI.IY    FOH     ViOI.AllOS    OF 

I'lioiiinti los.  Any  person  who  violates  any 
prohibition  established  m  subsection  la)  shall 
for  eaih  violation  In-  fined  in  at i ordance  with 
title  IH,  United  Slates  Code,  or  imprisoned  for 
not  mote  than  '  i,',n:  ■)  '"//; 
-SEC.  1947.  SOM'l'^'  /w'W;\  (//,.-. 

■lal  Is  (•'F.\ 

■■(I)   UVt.F  OF  fth\SII<IITIO\   HFCAKniSl!  IFH- 

lAts  ftvit.  HtniiTS  LAWS.  For  Ihe  purpose  ol  ap- 
plying the  prohihitiims  againsi  discrimination 
on  the  basis  ol  age  under  Ihe  Age  Discrimina- 
tion At  I  ol  197,'i.  on  Ihe  basis  nf  handiiap  under 
section  Ml  of  the  Hehahililalion  Act  ol  197.1,  on 
Ihe  basis  of  sex  under  title  IS  ol  the  Education 
Amendments  ol  1972,  or  on  the  basis  of  rate, 
iiilor,  or  national  origin  under  title  VI  of  the 
Civd  Rights  .At  I  ol  IIMil,  programs  and  activities 
funded  m  whole  or  in  part  with  funds  maiic 
available  untler  section  1911  or  1921  shall  he  con- 
sitlered  to  be  programs  and  activities  receiving 
Federal  linantial  assistance. 

■•(2)  I'ltotllHirios.  \o  person  shall  on  the 
ground  ol  sex  (including,  in  the  time  of  a 
woman,  on  the  ground  that  the  woman  is  preg- 
nant), or  on  Ihe  ground  of  religion,  be  excluded 
Irom  ijarlit  ipation  in,  be  itemed  the  tyenelits  of, 
or  be  subjected  to  dist  riminalwn  under,  any 
program  or  activity  funded  m  whole  or  m  part 
with  funds  made  available  under  section  1911  tn 
1921. 

"(h)  FSFOHCFMFST.— 

""(I)  Hfffhrai.s  to  aitorsfy  ijesfrai.  AFTFR 
.SorifF.  Whenever  the  Secrelarij  finds  that  a 
State,  or  an  entity  that  has  received  a  payment 
pursuant  to  section  1911  or  1921.  has  tailed  lo 
comply  with  a  provision  of  law  relerred  to  in 
subsection  (a)(1),  with  subsection  (a)(2),  or  with 
an  applicable  regulation  (including  one  pre- 
sirihed  lo  cam/  out  subsection  la)l2)),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  nolily  the  i  hief  executive  officer  ol 
the  Stale  and  shall  retiiiesi  llie  thief  executive 


officer  tn  secure  compliance.  If  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time,  not  lo  enred  HO  days,  Ihe 
chief  exetutive  officer  fails  or  refuses  lo  secure 
t  umpliante.  Ihe  .Secretary  may 

■■(A)  refer  the  matter  lo  the  Attorney  General 
with  a  reiommendalion  that  an  appropriate 
mil  tit  tinn  he  instituted. 

■(H)  exerti.se  Ihe  powers  and  functions  pro- 
vided by  llie  Age  Distrimi nation  Act  ol  1975.  sec- 
tion w)  of  the  Kehahilitalion  Ait  of  197.1.  title 
IX  of  the  Fducalion  Amendments  of  1972.  or 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Highls  Act  of  IDHt.  as  may 
be  applicable;  or 

'■(C)  lake  such  other  actions  as  may  he  au- 
thoiiced  by  law. 

■(2)      AUnlOHIlY     OF     AITOHSFY     l7FSFHAt.. 

When  a  matter  is  re/erred  to  the  Attorney  (!en- 
eral  pursuant  to  paragraph  (l)(A),  or  whenever 
Ihe  Attorneii  (leneral  has  reason  lo  helieve  that 
a  State  or  an  entity  is  engaged  in  a  pattern  or 
prat  lice  in  violation  ol  a  provision  of  law  re- 
Icircd  to  III  subsection  (a)(1)  or  in  violation  of 
subsection  (a)(2),  the  Attorney  (leneral  may 
bring  a  civd  action  in  any  appropriate  distrut 
court  of  the  United  States  lor  sue  h  relief  as  may 

he  appropii;'      -  •■    '■    ' ..    ...      .    ;.  -. 

'SEC.  I94M.  liiilMi  \i    \ss;s;i\i/    wuriiini 

s/i;\  (//    s(  III  n.S    \.\IJ  .SFMH  F.S  l.\ 
I  11  I    III    I. It  \M  Fl'.\US. 

•'(a)    Tfi  I ;.,...  ,i,V(>..     Ihe  Secretary 

shall,  without  cliarge  to  a  State  receiving  a 
grant  under  section  1911  or  1921.  provide  to  the 
State  (or  to  any  public  tn  nonprolit  private  en- 
tity within  the  State)  technical  assistance  with 
resfwcl  lo  Ihe  planning,  development,  and  ttper- 
alwn  of  any  program  or  servu  e  carried  out  pur- 
suant lo  the  program  involved.  The  Secretary 
may  provide  such  technical  assistance  directly, 
through  c  ontrat  I.  or  through  grants. 

■(h)  I'HOVISIOS  t)F  SUfl-t.lFS  ASII  SFRVICFS  IS 
I.IKII  OF  dHASr  FUMKS.— 

"(1)  Is  (IFSFRAI .  Upon  the  riqiicsl  ol  a  Stale 
receiving  a  grant  under  set  Hon  1911  or  1921.  Ihe 
Secretary  may,  sublet  I  to  paragraj>h  12),  provitle 
supplies,  equipment,  and  servues  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  the  Stale  m  carrumg  out  the  pro- 
gram involved  anti.  for  such  purpose,  may  detail 
lo  the  State  any  ofllcer  or  employee  of  Ihe  l)e- 
IMtrtinent  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

"(2)       COHRFSPOSOISCl       RFDffltOX       IS      I'AY- 

MFMS.  —  With  respect  to  a  request  described  m 
paragraph  (I),  the  Secretary  shall  redute  the 
amount  of  ptiyments  under  Ihe  program  in- 
volved lo  Ihe  Stale  by  an  amount  equal  lo  the 
costs  ol  deladmq  personnel  and  Ihe  fair  market 
value  of  any  supplies,  equipment,  or  servici's 
provided  by  Ihe  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall, 
for  Ihe  payment  ol  expi-nses  mc  iirreil  in  lomply- 
ing  with  such  request,  expend  the  amounts 
withheld. 
-SEC.  1949.  HI  I'm;  I  ICi   SECRETARY. 

'Sol   lull-  :<iuaiy   21,    1991.    Ihe   Sci - 

relary  shall  submit  lo  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  Ihe  House  of  Hepresenlalives. 
and  lo  the  Commiltee  on  Labor  and  Human  lie- 
sources  ol  Ihe  Senate,  a  report  on  Ihe  ac  livilies 
of  Ihe  Slates  carried  out  pursuant  In  Ihe  pro- 
grams established  in  sections  1911  and  1921. 
Such  report  may  include  any  recommendations 
ol  Ihe  .S'lYrrlnrij  fur  :ippr'ii)r:,ifi  li,n!ri''s  :i:  }i  q 
islaluii. 
-SEC.  IH'.'i  III  I  I   III   inssiiiii  nn\  i;i  1.  \inil\i, 

HI  I  I  t.  \  I  II  >\        III  Ml  III  nil  /  >         III 

S/    \l  I   S 

"Wilh  icspti  I  tu  Slate.s  iiieiciitg  giaiils  undei 
set  Hon  1911  or  1921,  this  part  may  nol  he  con- 
strued to  authome  the  Secretary  lo  delegate  lo 
the  States  the  primary  responsibdily  for  intc-r 
preling  the  Qm-cnnng  provisions  ol  this  pu- 

-SEC.  ;«5I.  SOLICITATION  OF  VIEWS  OF  ChH  I  \l\ 
ENTITIES. 

■In  currying  nut  this  pari,  Ihe  Secretary,  as 
appropriate,  shall  solu  it  Ihe  views  of  the  States 
and  other  appropriate  entities. 


■>/•(     r.r.J    \\Ml..\nii.llY  lo  si.Mhs  Oh  c.l{.\.\r 
i:\yMK\Ts. 

■■(c)  /.N  ChMiiM .  Subject  to  subsection  (b), 
any  amounts  fMid  lo  a  Stale  under  Ihe  program 
involved  shall  he  available  for  obligation  unUl 
the  end  of  Ihe  fiscal  year  for  which  the  amounts 
were  paid,  and  if  obligated  by  the  end  of  such 
year,  shall  remain  available  for  expenditure 
until  the  end  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  F.\cf:ptios  Heuaroisc  soscompliasce 
OF  Si'HCRASTEES.—lf  a  State  has  in  accordant  e 
with  subsection  (a)  obligated  amounts  paid  to 
Ihe  Slate  under  the  program  involved,  m  any 
tase  in  which  Ihe  Secreltiry  determines  that  the 
obligation  consists  of  a  grant  or  contract  award- 
ed by  Ihe  State,  and  that  Ihe  Slate  has  termi- 
nated or  reduced  the  amount  of  sue  h  financial 
assistance  on  the  basis  of  the  failure  of  Ihe  re- 
cipient of  the  assistance  to  comply  wilh  the 
terms  upon  which  the  assistance  was  condi- 
tion ed~ 

■■(I)  the  amounts  involved  shall  be  available 
for  renhligalion  by  the  Slate  through  September 
:il)  of  the  fiscal  year  following  Ihe  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  amounts  were  paid  to  Ihe  State:  and 

••(2)  any  of  such  amounts  that  arc  obligated 
by  the  Stale  m  accordance  with  paragraph  (I) 
shall  be  ,iv,iihih!c  fur  .iiiindilurr  throuQh  ■•nich 
dale. 

-SEC.    1933.    CUMIMMIOS     Oh     CFHIMS    I'HO- 
GRAMS. 

■•(a)  l\  GESKRAt..—Of  the  amount  allotted  to 
the  State  of  Hawaii  under  section  1911.  and  the 
amount  allotted  lo  such  Slate  untler  section 
1921.  an  amount  equal  to  the  proportion  of  Na- 
tive llawaiians  residing  in  the  State  to  the  total 
population  of  Ihe  Slate  shall  be  availahte.  re- 
spectively, for  carrying  out  the  program  in- 
volved for  ,\'ative  Hawaiians. 

■■(h)  F.sPF.SDiruRK  OF  AMOiiNrs.—The  amount 
made  available  under  sub.section  (a)  may  he  ex- 
pended only  through  contracts  entered  into  by 
Ihe  State  of  Hawaii  with  public  and  private 
nonprofit  organications  lo  enable  such  organi- 
zations III  plan,  conduct,  and  administer  com- 
prehensive .substance  abuse  and  treatment  pro- 
grams for  the  benefit  of  Native  Hawatians.  In 
entering  into  contracts  under  this  settion.  Ihe 
Slate  of  Hateaii  shall  girc  preference  to  Native 
Hawaiian  i)rgani.:ations  and  Nalii^e  Hawaiian 
health  centers. 

••(c)  l)EFIMTIoss.—FoT  the  purpo.ses  of  this 
subsedion.  the  terms  'Native  Hawaiian".  "Native 
Hawaiian  organization" ,  and  "Native  Hawaiian 
health  cvnter"  have  Ihe  meaning  given  such 
terms  m  section  2:il)H  ol  suhlille  t)  at  title  II  of 
the  Anli-Druii  .Ahusr  Ad  of  I9H8. 
"SEC.  1954.  DEFINITIONS. 

■■(a)  DfFISIIIOSS  FOH  SUHPAKI  HI. —  For  pur- 
puses  of  this  subptirl: 

"(I)  The  term  'program  involved'  means  the 
program  of  grants  established  in  section  1911  or 
1921,  or  both,  as  indicated  by  wlidhx'r  the  Slate 
involved  is  receiving  en  is  applying  lo  receive  a 
grant  under  sedion  1911  en  1921,  or  both. 

"(2)(A)  The  term  'funding  agreement",  wilh 
respet  I  to  a  grunt  under  sedion  1911.  has  the 
meaning  given  sue  h  term  in  section  1919. 

■'(H)  The  term  funding  agreement",  with  re- 
spect to  a  grant  under  section  1921,  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  sedion  19.1-1. 

'ihi  Dffisitio.^s  for  Part  H.—Fcn  purposes 
ol  this  pari: 

"(I)  The  term  'Complrnller  C.eneral'  means  Ihe 
Comptroller  (leneral  ol  the  United  Stales. 

"(2)  The  term  'Stale",  except  as  provided  in 
sections  I9lli(c)(.5)  and  19.11(c)(5).  means  each  of 
the  several  Stales,  the  District  of  Columhia.  and 
I'tich  of  the  terriltnies  of  the  United  Slates. 

"CD  The  term  "territories  of  Ihe  United  Slates' 
means  each  of  tfie  Commonwealth  ol  Puerto 
Hico.  American  Samoa.  Ouam.  Ihe  Common- 
wealth ol  Ihe  Northern  .Mariana  Islands,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  l\tlau,  the  .Marshall  Islands, 
and  .Micronesia. 


■■(U  The  term  ■interim  services',  in  the  case  of 
an  individual  in  need  of  treatment  for  s~ubstance 
abuse  who  has  been  denied  admission  to  a  pro- 
gram of  such  treatment  on  Ihe  ha.sis  of  the  lack 
of  Ihe  capacity  of  the  program  to  admit  the  indi- 
vidual, means  services  for  reducing  the  adverse 
health  effects  of  such  abuse,  for  promoting  the 
health  of  the  individual,  and  for  reducing  Ihe 
risk  of  transmission  of  disease,  which  services 
are  provided  until  the  individual  is  admitted  to 
such  a  program."". 

(h)  Federal  Accni'STAiiiLirY.—Any  rule  or 
regulation  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  that  is  inconsistent  with  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Ad  shall  nol  have 
any  legal  effect,  including  seclicm  .50(e)  of  part 
96  of  title  45.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (45 
CFfi  9>;.50(r)i 

SEC.  204.  REl..\rhl)  I'HCH.HAMS 

Title  XI.X  of  the  I'uhlw  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  :iOOw  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  part: 

■■Part  C—Certais  I'roora.ms  Regaroisg 

SunsrAxcE  ABt'.SE 

■■Suhparl  I  -Expansion  of  Capacity  for 

rriivulir.ci  Trralmi  i.' 

-SEC  I'JTI.  CATEGORICAL  GRANTS  TO  STATES. 

■■(a)   ClRASrS  FOR  STATE.S   WlVH   ISSUFFICIEST 

Capacity.— 

""(I)  Is  aF:SERAI..—The  Secretary,  ading 
through  the  Director  of  the  Center  for  Substance 
.Abuse  Treatment,  may  make  grants  lo  States  for 
Ihe  purpose  of  increa.sing  the  maximum  number 
of  individuals  to  whom  public  and  ncmprofil  pri- 
vate enlities  in  the  States  are  capable  of  provid- 
ing effective  treatment  for  substance  abuse. 

""(2)  KlJGmi.E  .STATES.  -'The  Director  may  riot 
make  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  to  a  Slate 
unle.ss  Ihe  number  of  individuals  seeking  treat- 
ment services  in  the  Slate  significantly  exceeds 
the  marimum  number  described  in  paragraph  (I) 
that  IS  applicable  to  the  State. 

"(b)  Priority  is  .Makisg  (Irasts.— 

"(1)    RESIDESTIAL    TREATMENT   SERVICES    FOR 

PREGSAST  wo.MES.—ln  making  grants  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Director  shall  girc  priority  lo 
Stales  that  agree  to  give  priority  m  the  expendi- 
ture of  Ihe  grant  to  carrying  out  Ihe  purpose  de- 
scribed III  such  subsection  as  the  purpose  relates 
to  the  provision  of  residential  treatment  services 
to  pregnant  women. 

"(2)  ADDITIOSAL  PRIORITY  REdARDI.W  MATCII- 
ISG  Fl'M)S.~ln  the  case  of  any  application  for 
a  grant  under  subsedion  (a)  that  is  receiving 
priority  under  paragraph  (I),  the  Director  shall 
give  further  priority  to  the  application  if  the 
State  involved  agrees  as  a  ccmdition  of  receiving 
the  grant  to  provide  non- Federal  contributions 
under  subsection  (c)  in  a  greater  amount  than 
the  amount  required  under  such  subsection  for 
the  applicable  lisiiil  year. 

"(C)  REQI'IREME.XT  OF  .MATCHISG  FCSDS.— 

"(1)  Is  GESF:RAL.Sub)ect  lo  paragraph  Ci). 
Ihe  Director  may  nol  make  a  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  unle.ss  Ihe  Stale  agrees,  with  respect 
lo  Ihe  costs  of  Ihe  program  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  State  pursuant  lo  .such  suhsedion.  to  make 
availahte  (directly  or  through  donations  from 
public  or  private  entities)  non-Federal  contribu- 
tions toward  such  costs  in  an  amnunl  that  i.s— 

"■(A)  for  the  first  fiscal  year  fin  which  the 
Stale  reccHves  such  a  grant,  not  less  than  SI  for 
each  $9  of  Federal  funds  provided  in  the  grant: 

"(H)  for  any  second  or  third  such  fiscal  year, 
not  less  than  $1  for  each  $9  of  Federal  funds 
provided  in  the  grant:  and 

""(C)  fen  any  subsequent  such  fi.scal  year,  nol 
less  than  SI  fnr  each  S:i  of  Federal  funds  pro- 
vided in  the  grant. 

'•(2)  DETERMISATIOS  OF  AMOVST  OF  SOS-FED- 
ERAL co.vrRiHi'Tios.— Non- Federal  contribu- 
tions required  in  paragraph  (I)  may  he  in  cash 
or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  plant. 
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equipment,  or  services.  Amounts  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government,  or  services  assisted  or  sub- 
sidised lo  any  significant  extent  hy  Ihe  Federal 
Government,  may  not  be  included  in  determin- 
ing Ihe  amount  of  such  non-Federal  contribu- 
tions. 

"(3)  Waiver.— The  Director  may  waive  Ihe  re- 
quirement established  in  paragraph  (I)  if  the  Di- 
rector determines  that  extraordinary  economic 
conditions  in  the  Slate  justify  the  waiver. 

"(d)  LiMITATIOS  REGARDISG  DIRECT  TREAT- 
MEST  SERVICES. -The  Director  may  not  make  a 
grant  under  subsection  (a)  unless  the  State  in- 
volved agrees  that  Ihe  grant  wdl  be  expended 
only  fen  the  direct  provision  of  treatment  serv- 
ices. The  preceding  sentence  may  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  such  a 
grant  for  the  planning  or  evaluation  of  treat- 
ment .senices. 

■'(e)  Reqviremest  of  APPLICATION.— The  Sec- 
retary may  nol  make  a  grant  under  subsection 
(a)  unli^.ss  an  application  fur  the  grant  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  and  the  application  is  in 
such  form,  is  made  in  such  manner,  and  con- 
tains such  agreements,  assurances,  and  infor- 
mcilicm  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  sedion. 

"(f)  DVRATlos  OF  GRANT.— The  period  during 
which  payments  are  made  to  a  State  from  a 
grant  under  subsection  (a)  may  not  exceed  5 
years.  The  provision  of  such  payments  shall  be 
subject  to  annual  approval  hy  Ihe  Direclcn  of 
the  payments  and  .lubied  to  the  availability  of 
appropriations  for  Ihe  fiscal  year  involved  to 
make  Ihe  payments. 

"(g)  Maistesa.we  of  F:FFORT.—The  Director 
may  not  make  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  ui:- 
less  Ihe  Slate  involved  agrees  lo  maintain  Stale 
expenditures  fen  treatment  services  at  a  level 
that  is  not  less  than  the  average  level  of  such 
expenditures  maintained  by  the  State  for  the  2- 
year  period  preceding  the  first  fiscal  year  for 
which  Ihe  State  receives  such  a  grant. 

"(h)  Restrictions  on  U.se  of  grant.— The 
Director  may  not  make  a  grant  under  subsection 
(a)  unless  Ihe  Stale  involved  agrees  thai  Ihe 
grant  wdl  nol  he  expended— 

"(I)  to  provide  inpatient  hospital  services: 

••(2)  to  make  cash  payments  to  intended  re- 
cipients of  health  services: 

'•(.3)  lo  purchase  nr  improve  land,  purchase, 
construct,  or  permanently  improve  (other  than 
minor  remodeling)  any  building  or  other  facility, 
or  purchase  major  medical  equipment: 

"(4)  lo  satisfy  any  requirement  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  non-Federal  funds  as  a  condition 
for  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds:  or 

••(5)  to  provide  financial  assistarice  to  any  en- 
tity other  than  a  public  or  nonprofit  private  en- 
tity. 

■•(i)  DEFlNITIO.\s.—For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
lion^ 

"(I)  The  term  'Direclcn'  means  Ihe  Director  of 
the  Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Treatment. 

"(2)  The  term  'substance  abu.se^  means  the 
abuse  of  alcohol  or  other  drugs. 

"(j)     ACTHORI/.ATIOS     OF     APPROPRIATIONS.— 

Fen  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section, 
there     are     authorized     to     be     appropriated 
SS6.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1993.  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
"Subpart  II— Interim  Maintenance  Treatment  of 

\'.]Tf  nlu  V   f}cpi't}lil')l.  C 

"Shl      I:I7C    IMFKI^I  M\I.\TF\\\C  F   THF\nih\r 

"(a)    HE<jn!ih\nM     Kl:l,MtlllMf    .^t.l  m-.l  .\nl  . 

Subject  to  the  following  subsections  of  this  sec- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  incidence 
of  Ihe  transmission  of  HIV  disease  pursuant  lo 
the  intravenous  abuse  of  heroin  or  other  mor- 
phine-Uke  drugs,  the  Secretary,  in  establishing 
conditions  for  the  use  of  methadone  m  public  or 
nonprofit  private  programs  of  treatment  lor  de- 
pendence on  such  drugs,  shall  authorise  such 
jnogranis— 
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11/  ("  (ii.vpoi.sr  mrlhadoiie  for  trealmi'iit  pur- 
poses to  tnciividual.s  whu  - 

"(A)  mi'vt  the  lonttitums  for  adtnisstou  In  sm  h 
prognvns  that  dispi'itsr  methadone  us  part  of 
comprehensive  treatment  for  such  dependence: 
and 

"(li)  are  seeking  admission  to  such  programs 
that  so  dispense  methadone,  tJul  as  a  result  of 
the  limited  capacitit  of  the  programs,  will  not 
gam  such  admission  until  II  or  more  days  after 
seeking  admission  to  the  programs,  and 

"(2)  in  dispensing  methadone  to  such  individ- 
uals, to  provide  only  miniinwn  ancillary  services 
during  the  period  in  which  the  individuals  are 
icaitmg  lor  adimsswn  to  programs  of  (om- 
prehensive  treatment. 

"(h)    ISAfriicAHiiiTY   i)h    Kkqcihkmkst   is 

CKRTAISVlHrilMSIASI-ES. 

•'(I)  Is  ilKSl-lHAl..  The  reguiretnent  e\tah- 
llshed  in  subsection  (a)  /or  the  .S'cf  rcf<jrv  does 
not  apply  if  any  or  all  of  the  following  condi- 
tions are  met: 

"(A)  The  preponderance  of  scientific  research 
indicates  that  the  risk  of  the  transmission  of 
HIV  disease  pursuant  to  the  intravenous  abuse 
of  drugs  is  minimal. 

"(HI  The  preponderance  of  scientific  resear(  h 
indicates  that  the  medically  supervised  dispens- 
ing ol  methadone  is  not  an  effective  method  of 
reducing  the  eileni  of  dependeme  on  heroin 
and  other  niorphme-like  drugs. 

"(C)  The  preponderance  of  available  data  in- 
duates  that,  of  Irealmeni  programs  that  dis- 
pense methadone  as  part  ol  comprehensive 
treatment,  a  substantial  maioiity  admit  all  indi- 
viduals seeking  services  to  the  programs  not 
later  than  If  days  alter  the  individuals  seek  ad- 
mission to  the  programs. 

"(2)  F.VAi.iiAiios  Hi-  st:cRKTAHY.  -In  evaluat 
mg  whether  any  or  all  of  the  (onditions  de- 
scribed m  paragraph  (I)  have  been  met,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Acquired  Immune  Deliciency  Syndrome. 

"(c)   C()SI>iri().\S   FOR   OHlAISISa   AI'TIIOHI/.A- 

r/o.v  From  si-vri-iary.  - 

"(I)  Is  HHSKRAi..  In  carrying  out  the  require 
ment  established  m  subsection  la),  the  Seiretary 
shall,  alter  consulation  with  the  Xational  Com- 
mission on  Acquired  Immune  Deliciency  Syn- 
drome, by  regulation  issue  such  conditions  lor 
Irealmeni  programs  to  nhtum  aulhoruation 
Irom  the  Secretary  to  provide  interim  mainte- 
nance treatment  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
nut  the  purpose  dcsiribed  m  such  subsection. 
Such  conditions  shall  include  conditions  lor  pre- 
venting the  unauthorized  use  ol  methadone. 

"(2)  COVSSEI.ISO  ns  IIIV  niSKASK.  The  regu- 
lations issued  under  paragraph  (I)  shall  provide 
that  an  aulhomalion  dcscrilwd  m  such  para- 
graph may  not  be  issued  to  a  treatment  program 
unless  the  program  provides  to  recipients  ol  the 
treatment  ( ounseling  on  preventing  exposure  to 
and  the  transmission  of  HIV  disease. 

"i:i)  I'KR.MI.S.'ilOS  OF  RFI.FVASr  SIAIK  AS  COS 
Dirios  OF  AiiliioRi/ATlos.  The  regulations  is- 
sued under  paragraph  (I)  shall  provide  that  the 
Secretary  mai/  not  provide  an  authorization  de- 
stnbed  m  such  paragraph  to  any  treatment  pro- 
gram in  a  Slate  unless  the  chief  public  health 
oflicer  of  the  Stale  has  cerlilied  to  the  Secretary 
that 

"(A)  such  olficer  does  not  object  to  the  provi- 
sion ol  such  autliomulwns  to  Irealmeni  pro- 
grams in  the  State:  and 

"(li)  the  provisuin  of  interim  maintenance 
services  in  the  Stale  will  not  reduie  the  capai  ily 
of  comprehensive  Irealmeni  programs  in  the 
Stale  to  admit  individuals  to  the  programs  Irel- 
ative  to  the  date  on  whu h  such  olluer  v/;  cer- 
lllies). 

"(t)  liATK  rHRTAIS  FOR  I.S.SHASCK  OF  RF.f.VI.A- 
TIOS.s:  FAII.VRE  OF  SKCRF.TARY.  The  Secretary 
shall  issue  the  final  rule  lor  purposes  of  the  reg- 
ulations required  m  paragraph   (I),  and  such 


rule  shall  bi  .  ;,,.  ,'.,.  ,  ..■•.■  ,...■  ;  :;..i!.  ...  ■  ,,..■•.; 
lion  of  the  ISO-day  period  beginning  on  the  dale 
of  the  enactment  of  the  ADA.MHA  Henrganua- 
lion  Act.  If  the  Secretary  fails  to  meet  the  re- 
quirement of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  pro- 
posed rule  issued  on  .March  2.  I9A9.  with  respect 
to  part  291  of  title  21.  Code  of  Federal  Itegula 
tions  (docket  numbered  HUN  0 Hi.  fit  Fed.  Iteg. 
197.1  el  seq.)  is  deemed  to  take  effed  uv  a  final 
rule  upon  the  eiptration  of  such  period,  and  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (:t)  of  this  subsection 
are  deemed  to  be  incorporated  into  su<h  rule. 

"Id)  Dffinitioss.-  For  purposes  of  Ihis  sec- 
tion: 

"(I)  The  term  interim  mainlenan<e  services' 
means  the  provision  of  methadone  m  a  treat- 
ment program  under  the  cin  umstances  described 
in  paragraphs  (I)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  The  term  'HIV  disease'  means  infection 
with  the  etiologic  agent  for  acquired  immune  de- 
ficiency syndrome. 

"(■1)  The  term  'Irealmeni  program'  means  a 
public  or  nonprofit  private  program  of  Irealmeni 
for  dependence  on  heroin  or  other  morphtne-like 
drugs.". 

SEC.    20.'<      n  MIIIKMCl     /7<(n/s;(l\s    HI  I.  \HIII\i; 

hi  \lll\l, 

la)  HKAI.l.tllMF.SI  OF  USfAlli  I'OHIIUS  OF  Al.- 

i.or.MFSi  FOR  Fiscal  Yf:ar  1992. 

(I)  Is  dKSFHAI..  With  respect  to  allotments 
made  for  fiscal  year  1992  under  part  li  of  title 
XIX  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (as  in  ef- 
fect on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act),  any  portion  of  the  total  of  such  al- 
lotments that  has  not  been  paid  to  the  States  as 
of  the  first  day  ol  the  fourth  quarter  of  such  fis- 
cal year  shall  be  reallolled  with  the  result  that, 
subfect  to  paragraph  (2).  the  total  allotment 
made  for  a  Slate  for  fis(al  year  1992  pursuant  to 
such  part  (including  reallolmenis  under  this 
paragraph)  is  the  amount  indiiated  for  the 
State  m  the  following  table. 
Slate  Amount 

Alabama  SIS.7.^1 ,6lti 

Alaska  S2.7:il,iM)i) 

Aruona  SI9..IS2.H2H 

.Arkansas   i/l .927 .OHH 

California  Sim.2IS.R9l 

Colorado  $l7.H7:i.l)97 

Connecticut    Slti..'i76.0()0 

Delaware  $:i..V9.f>.'>l 

District  of  Columbia   $4,li96.nO() 

Florida   S6.l.09.l.0l)t) 

deorgia  $28,18:1.202 

Hawaii  S6.279..il5 

Idaho  S:i.t22.li2>i 

lllimns  $62.li:ll.9:i.1 

Indiana  $2S.Mi:i.i)tX) 

Iowa  SIO.OI7.HIS 

Kansas   S,H.929,:ii:i 

Kentucky  SN.Ii9l.1til 

Louisiana  SI9.t>2.'>.929 

Maine  S.'>.ltHi.S2l 

Maryland   S2I.H9r,,9tm 

Massachusetts Slti.iKiH.OtH) 

.Michigan  Sl7.9ii8.l89 

.Minnesota  SI9.l)til .271 

Mississippi  S10.2I5.M2 

Missouri   S22.9fi2.Hi8 

Montana  S:i..i2:!.l00 

Nebraska   SH.OI9.775 

Nevada  Sli.97.'i.99l 

New  Hampshire  S5.29t).70l 

New  Jersey  SI7. 170.000 

New  Mexico S7.079.37l 

New  York  SI0:i.6t.i.lXX) 

North  Carolina  S'27.237.938 

North  Dakota  S2.I.W.891 

Ohio  S.'ili.lin.lXM) 

Oklahoma  Sin. 80 1. .181 

Oregon  Si:i.82l.0i:i 

Pennsylvania  $ni.799.l)()() 

lihode  Island   $7.:m.0tH) 

South  Carolina  SI5,m.lHI 


South  Dakota 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington   , 

West  Virginia  

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  


■  lun,'  .7.   1992 

.i  ,.,'.y.'/,.7Wi 

S20.4f)O.S09 

S80.I94.5I)8 

$10.705.6.13 

$1,918,000 

$27,883,059 

$27,284,210 

$7,475,330 

$20,222,918 

$  I. .584. 892 

(2)  (IRASTS  FROM  AllOTMESTS:  CKRTAIS  COS- 
DITIOSS  RFOARDI.W  Alt.  I'AYMFSrs  PVRSVAST  TO 
PART  li  FDR  FISCAL  YFAR  1992.- The  Secretary 
shall  make  a  grant  to  a  Stale  of  the  reallolment 
made  for  the  Stale  under  paragraph  (I)  if  the 
State  agrees  that  the  grant  is  subjed  to  all  con- 
ditions upon  whuh  alloiments  and  payments 
under  part  li  of  title  XIX  of  the  Public  Health 
Serx-ice  Act  are  made  for  Iisial  year  1992  (as  in 
effect  on  the  day  before  the  dale  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act),  except  as  follows: 

(A)  Nolu It h standing  section  1916(c)(6)(A)  such 
fMirt 

(i)  the  percentage  ol  the  total  allotment  re- 
ferred to  m  paragraph  (I)  that  is  expended  for 
mental  health  activities  will  be  not  less  than  the 
percentage  determined  under  clause  (i)  of  .such 
section  l9l6(c)(ti)(A)  for  fiscal  year  1991.  and 

(II)  the  percentage  ol  such  total  allotment  that 
IS  expended  for  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  activi- 
ties will  be  not  less  than  the  percentage  deter- 
mined under  clause  Oi^  ol  such  section 
l9lii(c)(6)lA)  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

lli)(i)  In  the  case  of  such  a  grant  to  the  State 
of  California  With  respt-ct  to  any  entity  that  re- 
ceived a  grant  under  section  .'i09F  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  for  liscal  year  1991  las  such 
ser  lion  was  m  effect  for  su(  h  year)  to  carry  out 
a  program  of  services  in  su(  h  Slate— 

11)  the  Slate  will  eip^'nd  the  grant  to  provide 
linancial  assistance  to  the  entity  lor  the  purpose 
of  continuing  the  program  m  such  State,  subject 
to  (lause  (II):  and 

III)  the  amount  of  such  assistance  for  the  fis- 
cal year  wilt  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
the  entity  received  under  such  section  509K  for 
fiscal  year  1991. 

Ill)  The  Secretary  shall  waive  the  requirement 
established  in  clause  (i)  with  respect  to  a  pro- 
gram described  m  such  clause  if  the  Slate  of 
California  certifies  to  the  Seirelary  thai  the 
level  of  services  provided  by  the  program  is  not 
needed,  or  that  the  program  has  not  provided 
services  m  an  elfeclive  manner  (as  determined 
under  State  quality  standards). 

13)  ISAITLICAIULITY  TO  TFRRIT0RIF:S.  -For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  "Stale" 
means  each  of  the  several  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict ol  Columbia. 

lb)  Costlwfst  Authority  for  Trassffrs 
Hf.t wkes  Ai.i.oi mfs is. 

(I)  SCHI'ART  II  TO  sriii'ART  I.  In  the  case  of 
any  Stale  for  which  an  allotment  for  fiscal  year 
1993  or  1994  under  section  1911  is  made  in  an 
amount  that  is  less  than  the  mental  health  por 
lion  of  the  allotment  under  former  set  lion  I9I2.A 
for  fiscal  year  1991.  the  Secretary  shall,  upon 
the  request  ol  the  chivl  executive  officer  ol  the 
State,  transfer  from  the  allotment  under  section 
1921  for  the  fisial  year  involved  to  the  allotment 
under  section  1911  for  the  fiscal  year  such 
amounts  as  the  Slate  may  direi  t.  subject  to  the 
allotment  under  section  1911  not  exceeding  the 
amount  of  such  mental  health  portion. 

12)  Si'ltl'ART  I  TO  St^RPART  II.  -In  the  case  of 
any  Slate  for  which  an  allotment  for  fisial  year 
1993  or  1994  under  section  1921  is  made  in  an 
amount  that  is  less  than  the  substance-abuse 
poil-on  of  the  allotment  under  former  sertuin 
1912  \  for  fiscal  year  1991.  the  Secretary  shall, 
upon  the  request  of  the  (  hief  executive  officer  of 
the  Slate,  transfer  from  the  allotment  under  sec- 
tion 1911  lor  the  fiscal  year  involved  to  the  allot- 
ment under  section  1921  for  the  liscal  year  such 
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Kiiiiounls  as  the  State  may  direct.  subje<  t  to  the 
allotment  under  section  1921  not  exceeding  the 
amount  of  such  substance-abuse  portion. 

(3)  DEFINITIONS.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
sedion: 

(A)  The  term  "section  1911"  means  section 
1911  ol  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

(li)  The  term  "section  1921"  means  section 
1921  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

(C)  The  term  "former  section  I9I2A"  means 
section  I9I2A  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
as  such  section  was  in  effect  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

(f))  The  term  "former  section  1916(c)(6)(A)" 
means  section  1916(c)(6)(A)  of  the  Public  Health 
Si^vice  Act.  as  such  section  was  in  effect  for  fis- 
cal year  1991. 

IF)  The  term  "mental  health  portion  ".  with 
respect  to  an  allotment  under  former  section 
I9I2A  for  fi.sial  year  1991.  means  the  amount  of 
such  allolmeni  that  was  reserved  by  the  State 
for  such  year  m  compliance  with  clause  (i)  of 
former  section  1916(c)(6)(A). 

IF)  'The  term  "subslance-abuse  portion",  loith 
respect  to  an  allotment  under  former  section 
1912A  for  fi.scal  year  1991.  means  the  amount  of 
sui  h  allotment  that  was  reserved  by  the  Slate 
for  such  year  m  compliance  with  clause  (ii)  of 
former  section  1916(c)(6)(A). 

Ic)  PROGRAM  FOR  PRECSAST  ASU  POSTfARlCM 
WOMES.— 

(1)  Is  GENERAL.— Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section  508  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
Ihe  Secretary  shall  obligate  40  percent  of  the 
amounts  made  available  pursuant  to  section 
1935(b)  of  such  Act  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(2)  LIMITATION.-  Paragraph  (I)  shall  apply 
only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  ensure  that 
$80,000,000  IS  aiailable  for  fiscal  year  1993  to 
tarry  tmt  section  508  of  the  Publu  ffeallh  Serv- 
ue  Act. 

(d)  DEFINITION  OF  SECRETARY. -For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  "Secretary"'  means  Ihe 
.S'(  (  rrlary  nl  Ifriilth  and  Human  .S'rri'iffv. 
IIIIF  III     MODFI    (OMPHFHFSSIVF  PliO 
I.HXM  ton    lliF.\fMF\T  OF  St  HSTA\(  F 
\Ht  SF 
SEC.     :tOl.     DhSIONSIR.MlON    PKOCRAM    IS    S.\- 
riOS.M.  t  Al'lT.XL  AREA. 
Tille    V  ol  She   rul:!:^    Iliallh   Service  Act.  as 
amended  by  section  119  ol  this  Acl.  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  part: 

"Part  F    Model  Co.mprehessi\e  Program 
FOR  Treatment  of  substance  Ahuse 

"DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM  IN  NATIONAL 
CAPITAL  AREA 

"Sec.  571.  (a)  Is  OENERAL.—The  Secretary,  in 
tDllaboralion  with  the  Director  of  Ihe  Treatment 
Center,  shall  make  a  demonstration  grant  for 
Ihe  establishment,  within  the  national  tapilal 
area,  of  a  model  program  for  providing  com- 
prehensiiH'  treatment  services  for  suhstante 
ahuse. 

"(b)  PrRPO.SES.—'The  Secretary  may  not  make 
a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  unless,  with  re- 
spect to  Ihe  cnmprehensix-e  treatment  services  to 
be  offered  by  Ihe  prtigram  under  such  sub- 
section, the  applicant  for  the  grant  agrees— 

"(I)  to  ensure,  to  Ihe  extent  praclicuble.  that 
Ihe  program  has  the  capacity  to  provide  the 
services  to  all  individuals  who  seek  and  would 
benefit  from  the  services: 

"12)  as  appropriate,  to  provide  education  on 
obtaining  employment  and  other  mailers  with 
respect  to  assisting  Ihe  individuals  in  preventing 
any  relapse  into  substance  abuse,  including 
educalwn  on  Ihe  appropriate  involvement  of 
parents  and  others  m  preventing  such  a  relapse: 

"(3)  to  provide  services  in  locations  accessible 
lo  substance  abusers  and.  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, to  provide  services  through  mobile  facili- 
ties: 

"(4)  lo  give  priority  lo  providing  services  to  in- 
dividuals who  are  intravenous  drug  abusers,  to 


pregnant  women,  lo  homeless  i7idividuals.  and 
to  residents  of  publicly-assisted  housing: 

"(5)  with  respect  to  uomcti  with  dependent 
children,  lo  provide  child  ctire  lo  such  women 
seeking  Irealmeni  services  for  substance  ahuse: 

"(6)  to  conduct  outreach  activities  to  inform 
individuals  of  the  availability  of  the  services  of 
Ihe  program: 

"(7)  to  provide  case  management  services,  in- 
cluding services  lo  determine  eligibility  for  as- 
sistance under  Federal.  Stale,  and  local  pro- 
grams promdmg  health  services,  menial  health 
services,  tn  social  services: 

"(8)  to  ensure  the  establishment  of  one  or 
more  offices  lo  oversee  the  coordination  of  the 
activities  of  the  progrtim.  lo  ensure  that  treat- 
ment IS  available  to  those  seeking  il.  lo  ensure 
that  the  program  is  tidministered  efficiently,  and 
lo  ensure  that  Ihe  publu  is  informed  that  the  of- 
fices are  the  locations  at  which  individuals  may 
make  inquires  concerning  Ihe  program,  includ- 
ing Ihe  location  of  available  treatment  services 
within  Ihe  nationtil  capital  area:  and 

"(9)  to  develop  and  utilize  standards  for  cer- 
tifying Ihe  knowledge  and  training  of  individ- 
uals, and  the  quality  of  programs,  to  provide 
treatment  services  for  subslante  abuse. 

■■(C)  CERTAIN  liFQriREMF:.\TS.— 

■■(I)  HEGARDING  Fl  IGIHII.ITY  FOR  GRANT.— 

"lA)  'The  Secretary  may  not  make  the  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  unless  the  applicant  in- 
volved IS  an  organization  of  the  general-purpose 
local  governments  wilhin  Ihe  national  capital 
area,  or  another  public  or  nonprofit  private  en- 
tity, and  the  applicant  submits  to  Ihe  Secretary 
as.surances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that, 
with  respect  to  the  communities  in  tvhich  serv- 
ices will  be  offered.  Ihe  local  governments  of  the 
communities  will  parlnipale  m  the  program. 

"(fi)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  Ihe  grtinl 
under  subsection  (a)  unless— 

"(i)  an  application  for  the  grant  is  submitted 
tn  the  Secretary: 

"(ii)  with  respect  to  carrying  out  the  purpose 
!'ir  which  the  grant  is  lo  be  made.  Ihe  applica- 
iton  provides  assurances  of  compliance  salisfac- 
lury  lo  Ihe  Secretary:  and 

■■(III)  the  application  otherwise  is  tn  such 
form,  IS  made  in  such  manner,  and  contains 
such  agreements,  assurances,  and  information 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

"(2)  Authority  for  cooperative  agref:- 
.MENTS.—The  grantee  under  sntbsection  (a)  may 
provide  the  services  required  by  such  subsection 
directly  or  through  arratigemtmts  with  public 
and  nonprofit  private  entities. 

"(d)  liEIJh'IREMENT  OF  NON- FEDERAL  CON- 
TRIBUTION.^.- 

■•(1)  In  general. -The  Secretary  may  not 
make  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  unless  Ihe 
applicant  for  the  grant  agrees,  with  respect  to 
the  costs  lo  be  imurn^d  by  the  applicant  in  car- 
rying nut  the  purpose  described  in  such  sub- 
section, to  make  available  (directly  or  through 
donations  from  public  or  private  entities)  non- 
Federal  conlribulinns  toward  such  co.sts  m  an 
amount  not  less  than  SI  for  each  $2  of  Federal 
funds  provided  under  the  grant. 

"■(2)  Determination  of  a.vount  contrib- 
uted.—Non- Federal  contributions  required  in 
paragraph  (1)  may  be  in  cash  or  m  kind,  fairly 
evaluated,  including  plant,  equipment,  or  serv- 
ices. Amounts  provided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  services  assisted  or  subsidized  to  any 
significant  extent  by  the  Federal  (Government, 
may  not  be  included  in  determining  the  amount 
of  such  non- Federal  contributions. 

"(e)  Evaluations.- 

"(1)  By  secretary.— The  Secretary  shall 
independently  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  Ihe 
program  carried  out  under  subsection  (a)  and 
determine  its  suitabilily  as  a  model  for  the  Unit- 
ed States,  particularly  regarding  the  provision 
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of  high  quality,  patient-oriented,  coordinated 
and  accessible  drug  treatment  services  across  ju- 
risdictional lines.  The  Secretary  shall  consider 
the  extent  to  which  the  program  has  improved 
patient  retention,  accessibility  of  services,  staff 
retention  and  quality,  reduced  patient  relapse, 
and  provided  a  full  range  of  drug  treatment  and 
related  health  and  human  services.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  evaluate  Ihe  extent  to  which  the 
program  has  effectively  utilized  innovative 
methods  for  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the 
residents  of  communities  to  the  establishment  of 
treatment  facilities  withm  the  communities. 

"(2)  By  GRANTF:E.—The  Secretary  may  require 
Ihe  grantee  under  subsection  (a)  to  eialuate  any 
aspect  of  the  program  carried  out  under  such 
subsection,  and  such  evaluation  shall,  to  ihe  ex- 
tent appropriate,  be  coordinated  with  the  inde- 
pendent evaluation  required  m  paragraph  (1). 

■■13)  Limitation.— Funds  made  available 
under  subsection  (h)  may  not  be  utilized  lo  con- 
duct the  independent  evaluation  required  in 
jxiragraph  (1). 

"■(f)  Reports.— 

■■(1)  Initial  criteria.— The  Secretary  shall 
make  a  determination  of  Ihe  appropriate  criteria 
for  carrying  out  the  program  required  m  sub- 
section (a),  including  the  anticipated  need  for. 
and  range  of.  services  under  Ihe  program  in  the 
communities  involved  and  the  aniicipated  costs 
of  the  program.  Not  later  than  90  days  after  Ihe 
dale  of  Ihe  enactment  of  the  ADAMHA  Reorga- 
nization Act.  the  Secretary  shall  submit  lo  the 
Congre.ss  a  report  describing  Ihe  findings  made 
as  a  result  of  the  determination. 

"(2)  Annual  reports.— Not  later  than  2  years 
after  ihe  dale  on  which  the  grant  is  made  under 
subsection  (a),  and  tmnually  thereafter,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  lo  Ihe  Congress  a  report  de- 
scribing the  extent  to  which  the  program  carried 
out  under  such  subsection  has  been  effective  in 
carrying  out  Ihe  purposes  of  the  program. 

"'(g)  Definition.  -For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "national  capital  area'  means  the 
metropolitan  Washington  area,  including  Ihe 
District  of  Columbia.  Ihe  cities  of  Alexandria. 
Falls  Church,  and  Fairfax  m  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  counties  of  Arlington  and  Fairfax  in 
such  State  (and  the  political  subdivisions  lo- 
cated III  such  counties),  and  the  counties  of 
.Montgomery  and  Prince  George's  in  the  State  of 
.Maryland  (and  the  political  subdivisions  located 
m  such  counties). 

"(h)  Obligation  of  Funds.— Of  the  amounts 
appropriated  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993 
and  1994  for  the  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  $10,000,000  for  carrying  out  this 
section.  Of  the  amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1995  for  the  programs  of  such  Department, 
the  Secretary  shtill  make  available  $5,000,000  fur 
( arri/uio  nut  Ihi^  ^'  '  ':    ': 

TITLE  fX—CHILDRES  OF  SCHST.\.\CF 
ABUSERS 

SEC.    401.    est.\.hi.ishmkst   of    program   of 

SERVK  ES. 

la)  Is  GFNh.K.u .  Title  111  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Acl  (42  U.S.C.  301  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  part: 

"Part  M— Services  for  CiiiinRES  of 

SfH.-'-l  tvff   .Al'r.shh:.'- 
".SEC.    3y9U.    GRAfsTS   FOR    SERVICES    FOR    t  HIT 
DRE.\  OF  SIBST.\.\(E  ARl  SEK^ 

■■(a)  ESTAHI.ISIIMb.M. 

■"ID  In  GENERAL.— The  Secretary,  acting 
through  Ihe  Administrator  of  the  Health  Re- 
sources and  Services  Administration,  shall  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  entities 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  programs— 

""(A)  to  provide  the  services  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  to  children  of  substance  abusers: 

•"(B)  to  provide  the  applicable  services  de- 
scribed m  subsection  (c)  to  families  m  which  a 
member  is  a  substance  abuser:  and 
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(O  to  liieiilify  sitih  children  atid  swii  lumi 
lies. 

■'(^)  ADMiMsrHAini-:  ros.siii.rMioMi.  The 
AclmimslnilDr  ol  the  Admmistnilion  for  Chil- 
dren, Youth,  mid  l-'aimlirs  and  thr  Admints- 
traloT  ol  the  Suhstanee  Ahu.ie  and  .Mental 
Health  ServKvs  Adininistr<ilii>n  shall  be  eon- 
nulled  reqardinq  the  piomnliiatuin  ol  program 
guidelini's  and  Junding  priorities  under  this  xer- 
lion. 

"(J)    ni'VIIIHI:MI-:sr    llh'    .SIMI'S    AS    SIKDICMt) 

rmiviDHH.- 

"(A)  Siihieet  to  suhixiraoraph  (Hi.  the  .SVi  ■ 
retiiri/  man  make  a  grant  under  paragraph  (I) 
onhi  il .  in  thf  ease  of  any  servue  under  such 
paragraph  that  is  (orered  in  the  .Stale  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Securilii 
Act  lor  the  Stale  involved 

"(i)  the  entity  involved  will  provide  the  serv- 
ice directly,  and  the  entity  has  entered  into  a 
ptirlicipalion  agreement  under  the  .Stale  plan 
and  is  qiialilied  to  reieive  pai/menls  under  sui  h 
plan;  or 

"00  the  entity  ivdl  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  an  orgunicalion  under  which  the  organua- 
lion  will  provide  the  service,  and  the  organi^u- 
lion  has  entered  into  such  a  piirluiiMilion  agree- 
ment and  IS  gualilied  to  receive  sui  h  payments. 

"(Il)fi)  In  the  case  ol  an  organicalion  making 
an  agreement  under  subparagraph  (A)(ti)  re- 
garding the  provisuin  of  services  under  ixira- 
graph  (I),  Ihe  rcgutrenieni  established  in  such 
subiMtragraph  regarding  a  ptiriKipniion  agree- 
inenl  shall  be  waived  by  Ihe  Sci  leUirti  if  Ihe  or- 
gaimalion  does  not,  in  providing  health  or  men- 
tal health  services,  impo.ie  a  ( harge  or  accept  re- 
imbursement available  Irom  any  third-party 
payor,  including  reimbursement  under  any  in- 
surance policy  or  under  any  h'cderal  or  State 
health  benefits  program. 

"fiD  A  determination  by  ihe  Secretary  ol 
whether  an  orgamcation  referred  to  in  clause  (i) 
meets  Ihe  <  riterut  for  a  waiver  under  such  i  lause 
shall  be  made  without  regard  to  whether  Ihe  or- 
ganicalion  adepts  volnntart/  donations  regard- 
ing Ihe  provision  ol  seivitcs  to  the  pitblii. 

••(b)  SKRviri-s  FOH  Ciiii.i)Ri-:s  OF  Si'i).srA.\-<t: 
Ani!si-:HN.  I'he  Secretary  may  make  a  grunt 
under  suh.iection  (a)  only  if  the  applicant  in- 
volved agrees  to  make  avadable  (directly  or 
through  agreements  with  other  entities)  lo  chil- 
dren of  substance  abusers  eai  h  ol  Ihe  following 
services: 

••(I)  I'criodif  evaluation  ol  (  hildren  lor  devel- 
opmental, psychological,  and  medical  problems. 

"(2)  I'rimary  pedialrw  tare. 

"(3)  Other  necessary  health  and  nwntui 
health  .services. 

'( I)  Therapeutu-  intervention  .services  for  i  hil- 
dren. ini  hiding  provision  ol  therapeutic  child 
(are. 

•'(.'))  I'revenlive  lounseling  services. 

"(H)  Counseling  related  lo  Ihe  witnessing  ol 
chronic  violence. 

"(7)  Referrals  tor.  and  assistance  in  establish- 
ing eligibility  for,  services  provided  under- 

"(A)  educalion  and  special  eduialion  pro- 
grams: 

"(li)  Head  Start  programs  islablished  under 
Die  Head  Start  Act; 

"IC)  other  early  childhood  program.s. 

'•(f))  eniploymeni  and  training  programs, 

"(K)  public  a.ssi.itance  programs  provided  by 
Federal.  Slate,  or  local  governments,  and 

•(F)  programs  olfered  by  voialional  rehubdi- 
lalion  agencies,  ntrealion  departments,  and 
housing  agencies. 

"(H)  Additional  developmental  seri>ices  thai 
are  consistent  with  the  provision  of  early  inter- 
vention servucs,  as  such  term  is  delined  in  part 
H  of  Ihe  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Fducaiion 
Act. 

""(C)  SFRVtCtUS  FUtt  AFFhICtHI)  FAMII.IH.S.  The 
.Secretary  may  make  a  grant  under  subsection 


(ij;  iiiilii  il,  IK  llic  iLt.\c  III  lain'.ilis  ill  u  liii  !:  a 
member  is  a  substance  abuser,  Ihe  applicant  in- 
volved agrees  lo  make  available  (directly  or 
through  agreements  with  other  entities)  eai h  of 
Ihe  following  services,  as  applicable  lo  Ihe  fam- 
ily member  involved: 

"ID  .Services  as  follows,  lo  he  provided  by  a 
public  health  nurse,  social  worker,  or  simdar 
professional ,  or  by  a  trained  worker  Irinn  the 
cnmmunily  who  is  supervised  by  a  prolessional. 

"(A)  Counseling  lo  substance  abusers  on  the 
benelits  and  availability  of  substance  abuse 
liealmeni  services  and  sennces  for  children  ol 
substance  abusers. 

"(H)  Assistance  to  substance  abusers  in  ob- 
taining and  using  substance  abuse  treatment 
services  and  in  obtaining  Ihe  services  dcsi  ribed 
in  subsectuin  (h)  for  Ihrir  (hildren. 

""(C)  Visiting  and  firoviding  siippoit  to  sub- 
stance  abusers,  espei  lally  pregnant  women,  who 
are  receiving  substance  abuse  treatment  services 
or  whose  i  hildren  are  receiving  servues  under 
subset  lion  (b). 

"(I')  In  the  case  of  subsluncr  abusers: 

"(A)  Encouragement  and,  where  necessary, 
referrals  to  ptirtii  ipale  in  appropriate  substance 
abuse  trealmenl. 

""(ft)  t'rimary  health  care  and  mental  health 
servues,  ini lulling  prenatal  and  t>osl  iHirlum 
cari-  for  pregnant  women. 

"(C)  Consultation  and  referral  ri'garding  sub- 
sequent pregiiani  les  and  life  options,  including 
education  and  career  planning. 

••(D)  Where  appropriate,  counseling  regarding 
famdy  conflict  and  violence. 

"•(F)  Hemedial  education  services. 
"(F)  lieferrals  for,  and  assistanie  in  establish- 
ing  eligibility   for,   serimes   described   in    sub- 
set lion  (hl(7). 

"(■I)  In  Ihe  tii.'ie  of  siibslante  abusers,  spou.-ies 
ol  suhstaiire  abusers,  extended  family  members 
ol  substance  abusers,  lurelakers  ol  children  of 
substance  abusers,  and  other  people  signifi- 
cantly involved  in  the  lives  of  subslance  abusers 
or  llie  cinldren  of  substant  e  abusers 

"(A)  An  (Lssessment  of  the  strengths  anil  serv- 
ice neetU  of  Ihe  famdy  and  Ihe  assignment  of  a 
tase  manager  who  wilt  coordinate  services  for 
the  lamily. 

"'(H)  Therapeutu-  intervention  services,  such 
as  parental  (nunseling.  )<nnt  lounseltng  sessions 
tor  laniilies  and  i  hildren.  and  lanaly  therapy. 

"(C)  Child  care  or  other  care  lor  the  child  to 
enable  the  intrenl  to  attend  treatment  or  other 
aclivities  and  respite  tare  .services. 

""(I))  I'arenlinq  education  servues  und  parent 
support  groups. 

""(F)  Siipfiorl  services,  including,  where  ap- 
propriate, transportation  services. 

••(F)  Where  appropriale,  referral  of  other  lam- 
ily members  lo  related  servues  such  as  fob  train- 
ing. 

•'(())  Aftercare  services,  including  conlinuctt 
support  through  parent  groups  and  home  VLsits. 

•'(d)  ClISSItlF.KMIttSS  IS  MAKt\t!  Cha.w.s.  fn 
making  grants  untter  subsection  (a),  Ihe  Sec- 
retary shall  ensure  that  Ihe  grants  are  rea.son- 
ably  distributed  among  the  following  types  of 
entitles 

"(I)  Alcohol  and  tiruq  trealmenl  programs,  es- 
pecially those  providing  Ircalment  to  pregnant 
women  and  molliers  antl  their  chilitren. 

•(-')  Public  tir  nonproiit  private  entities  that 
prm'lile  health  or  sotial  servues  to  disadvan- 
taged populations,  antl  that  have— 

•"(A)  eiiTertise  m  applying  Ihe  servues  lo  the 
particular  /jrohlems  of  substance  abusers  arid 
the  children  of  subslante  abusers:  and 

"(H)  an  affiliation  or  i  onlrai  tual  relationship 
wilh  one  or  more  subslance  abuse  treatment  pro- 
grams. 

"(.1)  Consortia  of  pubUc  or  nonproiit  private 
entUies  that  include  at  least  one  subslante 
abuse  treatment  progrtini. 


"(1)  Indian  tribes. 

"(e)  Ffiifuai.  SiiAHF.  —  The  Federal  share  of  a 
program  tarried  out  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  <M)  percent.  The  .Secretary  shall  aiiepi  the 
value  ol  inkmd  tontribulions.  including  fatiti- 
lies  and  personnel,  made  by  the  grant  recipient 
as  a  pari  or  all  of  Ihe  non-Fcderul  share  of 
grants. 

"(f)  CiHiHi>t.\Miti\  With  OniFH  I'lttniDFH.s. 
The  Secretary  may  make  a  grant  under  sub- 
set turn  (a)  tmly  if  the  applicant  involved  agrees 
lo  coordinate  its  aclivittes  with  those  ol  the 
Slate  leiiii  agent  y.  ttntl  the  .Stale  Inleragem  y 
Coordinating  Council,  under  part  H  ol  the  Intti- 
viduiils  with  Disahtlilirs  Education  Act. 

••(g)  ltF.siHi(titi.\s  o.v  U.'iK  i)F  CHAM". -The 
Secretary  may  make  a  grant  under  subsection 
(a)  only  if  the  applicanl  involved  agrees  that 
Ihe  grant  wilt  not  be  ejf)ended 

"(1)  lo  provide  inpatient  hospital  services: 
"(2)  lo  make  cash  pttyments  to  intended  re- 
tiptenls  ol  services. 

"i:i)  to  purchase  or  improve  land,  purchase, 
conslrutt.  or  permanently  improve  (other  than 
minor  remodeling)  any  building  or  other  latility. 
or  purchase  major  medual  equipment. 

"(1)  lo  satisfy  any  requirement  lor  the  ex- 
penditure  of  non-Federal  funds  as  a  condition 
lor  the  receipt  of  Federal  lunds;  tn 

"l.'i)  lo  provide  financial  assistance  to  any  en- 
lily  other  than  a  public  or  nonprofit  private  en- 
tity. 

"(h)   SllHMI.S.StllS    TO   SFCRFTARY   Of  CKRTAIX 

l\Ff)HMAri<)\.  -  The  .Secretary  may  make  a 
qrant  under  subsection  (a)  only  i/  Ihe  applicanl 
involved  suhniils  lo  the  .Secretary  - 

"I I)  a  dest  ription  of  Ihe  population  that  is  lo 
receive  services  under  this  sectwn  and  a  dest  rip- 
lion  of  such  servites  that  are  lo  be  provided  and 
measurable  goals  and  objectives: 

""(2)  a  description  ol  Ihe  mechanism  that  will 
be  used  lo  involve  the  local  public  agencies  re- 
sponsible tor  health,  menial  health,  child  wel- 
fare, education,  juvenile  justice,  developmental 
disabilities,  and  subslance  abuse  trealmenl  pro- 
grams in  planning  and  prtividing  services  under 
this  section,  as  well  as  evidence  thai  the  pro- 
posal has  been  t  oorttinuled  with  Ihe  Stale  agen- 
cies responsible  for  administering  those  pro- 
grams and  the  Stale  agent y  responsible  for  ad- 
minislenng  public  malernal  and  child  health 
services. 

"'(:i)  inlonnalion  demonslraling  that  Ihe  appli- 
cant lias  eslablishett  a  collaborative  relationship 
with  chdd  welfare  agencies  and  child  proiettive 
services  that  wUI  enable  the  applicanl,  where 
appropriate.  It)  - 

"(A)  provide  advotticy  on  behall  til  subslante 
abusers  and  Ihe  chilttren  til  subslante  abusers  m 
chdd  protective  services  cases: 

"(H)  provide  services  to  help  prevent  the  un 
necessary   placement   of  children   m   substtlule 
care:  and 

"(C)  promote  reunificaluin  of  famdies  or  per- 
manent plans  for  Ihe  placement  nj  the  child: 
and 

"(1)  such  other  inionnalwn  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  appropriate. 

••(I)  Hfports  to  SKtRF.rARY.—The  Secretary 
may  make  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  only  il 
the  appluani  involved  agrees  that  for  each  fis- 
tal  year  for  which  Ihe  apf>luant  receives  such  a 
grant  Ihe  appluani,  in  accordance  with  unilorm 
standards  aevelt)f)ed  by  the  .Secretary.  wUI  sub 
mil  to  the  .Secretary  a  report  containing  — 

••(I)  a  description  of  specilic  services  and  tic- 
livilies  provided  under  the  grant: 

"(2)  information  regarding  progress  toward 
meeting  the  program"s  staled  goals  and  objec- 
tives: 

"(:i)  information  concerning  the  extent  of  use 
of  services  provided  under  Ihe  grant,  including 
the  number  of  refernds  to  related  servict^s  and 
information     on     other    prngranis    or    services 


accessed  by  children,  parents,  and  other  care- 
takers: 

"(4)  informalwn  concerning  Ihe  extent  lo 
which  parents  were  able  to  access  and  receive 
trealmenl  for  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  and  sus- 
tain parlicipalitm  in  treatment  over  time  untd 
Ihe  provider  and  the  individual  reteiving  treat- 
ment agree  to  end  such  treatment,  and  the  ex- 
tent lo  which  parents  re-enter  treatment  after 
the  sucii'ssful  or  unsuccessful  termination  of 
treatment, 

"(.5)  inftirmalwn  concerning  the  costs  of  Ihe 
services  provided  and  Ihe  source  of  financing  for 
health  care  services: 

"(G)  information  concerning— 

••(A)  the  number  and  characteristics  of  fami- 
lies, parents,  and  children  served,  including  a 
description  of  the  type  and  severity  of  childhood 
disabilities,  and  an  analysis  of  the  number  of 
chUdren  served  by  age: 

•(H)  Ihe  number  of  children  served  who  re- 
mained wUh  their  parents  during  the  period  in 
which  entities  provided  services  under  this  sec- 
lion: 

•'(C)  Ihe  number  of  children  served  who  were 
placed  in  oul-of-htjme  care  during  the  period  in 
which  entities  provided  services  under  this  sec- 
tion: 

••(f))  the  number  of  children  described  in  sub- 
paragraph IC)  who  were  reunited  with  their 
families,  and 

••(E)  the  number  of  children  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (C)  for  whom  a  i}ermanent  plan  has 
not  been  rriade  or  for  whom  the  permanent  plan 
IS  other  llian  family  reiinificalion: 

••(7)  information  on  hospitalization  or  emer- 
geniy  room  u.se  by  the  family  members  partici- 
pating in  the  program:  and 

•'(8)  such  other  informalitm  as  the  Secretary 
determines  lo  be  afjpropriate. 

•"(j)  REQVIREMESr  OF  APPI.ICATIOS.—The  .Sec- 
retary may  make  any  grant  undt-r  subsection  (a) 
only  If  — 

"(I)  an  application  for  Ihe  grant  is  submitled 
lo  the  Secretary: 

"(2)  Ihe  application  contains  the  agreements 
required  in  this  section  and  the  information  re- 
quirt^d  in  subsection  (h):  and 

"(i)  Ihe  application  is  in  .such  form,  is  made 
in  suth  manner,  and  contains  such  agreements, 
assurances,  and  information  as  Ihe  .Secretary 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
litm. 

"(k)  Peer  Review.— 

"(I)  Reqviremest.  -  fii  making  dclermma- 
litins  for  awarding  grants  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretary  shall  rely  on  the  rectmimendations 
of  the  fleer  review  panel  established  under  para- 
graph (2). 

""(2)  COMPUSITIOS.—The  .Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  review  panel  to  make  recommendations 
under  paragraph  (I)  thai  shall  be  lompo.ted  of— 

"(A)  national  experts  in  Ihe  fields  of  maternal 
and  child  health,  subslance  abuse  trealmenl, 
and  child  welfare:  and 

"(H)  representatives  of  relevant  Federal  agen- 
cies, including  the  Health  flesources  and  .Serv- 
ices Administration,  Ihe  .Subslance  Abuse  and 
.Mental  tfeallh  Services  Administration,  and  the 
Adminislralion  for  Children.  Youth,  and  Fami- 
lies. 

"(I)  EVAU'ATIOSS.—The  Secretary  shall  peri- 
odically conduct  evaluations  to  determine  Ihe 
effectiveness  of  programs  supported  under  sub- 
section (a)~ 

"(I)  m  reducing  the  incidence  of  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  among  substance  abusers  participat- 
ing in  the  programs: 

"(2)  in  preventing  adverse  health  conditions 
in  children  of  substant  e  abusers: 

"(.3)  m  promolmg  belter  utilization  of  health 
and  developmental  services  and  improving  the 
health,  developmental ,  and  psychological  status 
of  children  receiving  services  under  Ihe  pro- 
gram: 


"(1)  m  improving  parental  and  fanuly  func- 
tioning: 

"(5)  m  reducing  Ihe  incidence  of  out-of-home 
placement  for  children  whose  fxirents  receive 
services  under  Ihe  program:  and 

"(6)  in  facilitating  the  reunification  of  fami- 
lies after  children  have  been  placed  in  out-of- 
home  care. 

"(m)  Report  to  CoscRESs.—Not  later  than  2 
years  after  the  dale  on  which  amounts  are  first 
appropriated  under  subsection  (ol.  Ihe  Secretary 
shall  prepare  and  submit  lo  the  Committee  on 
Energy  und  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenlatnes.  and  lo  the  Commitlee  on  f.abor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  .Senate,  a  report  thai 
contains  a  description  of  programs  carried  out 
under  this  section.  At  a  minimum,  the  report 
sliall  contain— 

"(1)  information  concerning  Ihe  number  and 
type  of  programs  receiving  grants, 

"(2)  information  concerning  the  type  and  use 
of  services  offered: 

"(3)  information  ctmcerning— 

"(A)  Ihe  number  and  characleristics  of  fami- 
lies, parents,  and  children  served: 

"(h)  Ihe  number  of  children  served  who  re- 
mained with  their  parents  during  tn  after  the 
period  in  which  entities  provided  services  under 
this  set  lion: 

"(C)  the  number  ol  cinldren  served  who  were 
placed  in  out-of-home  care  during  the  period  in 
which  entities  provided  services  under  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(D)  the  number  of  children  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (C)  who  were  reunited  wilh  their 
families:  and 

"(E)  Ihe  number  of  children  described  m  sub- 
paragraph (C)  who  were  permanently  placed  in 
out-of-home  care: 

analyzed  by  the  type  of  entity  described  in  sub- 
section (d)  thai  provided  services: 

"(1)  an  analysis  of  Ihe  j.ccess  provided  lo.  and 
use  of,  related  services  and  alcohol  and  drug 
treatment  through  programs  carried  out  under 
this  seclitin:  and 

"(.'))  a  comparison  of  the  costs  of  providing 
si'rvices  through  each  of  Ihe  types  of  entities  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (d). 

"(n)  f)ATA  COLLECTlus .—The  Secretary  shall 
periodically  colled  and  report  on  information 
concerning  Ihe  numbers  of  children  m  substance 
abusing  families,  including  mjormalion  on  the 
age,  gender  and  ethnicity  of  the  children,  the 
composilion  and  income  of  the  family,  and  Ihe 
source  of  health  care  finances. 

"(0)  f)EFlsiTioss.  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
lion: 

"(I)  The  term  'caretaker^,  with  respect  lo  a 
child  ol  a  subslance  abuser,  means  any  individ- 
ual acting  in  a  parental  role  regarding  Ihe  child 
(including  any  birth  parent,  foster  parent, 
adoptive  parent,  relative  of  such  a  child,  or 
other  individual  acting  in  such  a  role). 

•'(2)  Tlie  term  'children  of  subsla7ice  abusers' 
means — 

"(A)  children  who  have  lived  or  are  living  in 
a  household  with  a  substance  abuser  who  is  act- 
ing in  a  parental  role  regarding  Ihe  children: 
and 

"(H)  children  who  have  been  /nenatally  ex- 
posed to  alcohol  or  other  dangerous  drugs. 

""(3)  The  term  "fndian  tribe"  means  any  tribe, 
band,  nation,  or  other  organized  group  or  com- 
munity of  fndians.  including  any  Alaska  Xalive 
village  (as  defined  m.  or  established  pursuant 
to.  Ihe  Alaska  ,\'alive  Claims  .SeltlemenI  Act), 
that  IS  rectignized  as  eligible  for  the  special  pro- 
grams and  services  provided  by  the  United 
Stales  to  fndians  because  of  their  status  as  Indi- 
ans. 

"(■1)  The  term  "public  or  nonprofit  private  en- 
tities that  provide  health  or  sticiat  services  lo 
disadvantaged  populations"  includes  commu- 
nity based  organizations,  local  public  health  de- 
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parlmenls.  community  action  agencies,  hos- 
pitals, community  health  centers,  child  uvlfare 
agencies,  developmental  disabilities  service  pro- 
viders, and  famdy  resource  and  support  pro- 
grams. 

""(5)  The  term  'substance  abuse'  means  the 
abuse  of  alcohol  or  other  drugs. 

"(p)  Fir.\ni\(!.— 

"(I)  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIOSS.— 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section. 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$50,000,000  for  fiscal  years  1993.  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

••(2)  C0.\TISI;EST  AUTHORITY  REGARDISG 
TRAIM\(!  OF  CERTAI\  ISDIVinCAIJi.—Of  Ihe 
amounts  appropriated  under  paragraph  (I)  for  a 
fiscal  year  in  excess  of  $25,000,000.  the  Secretary 
may  make  available  not  more  than  15  percent 
for  Die  training  of  health  care  professionals  and 
other  personnel  (including  child  welfare  provid- 
ers) who  prtnide  services  to  children  and  fami- 
lies of  .tubstance  abusers. 

(b)  Rl'l.E  t)F  Cti.\.STRrCTIO.K.—  Wilh  resfiect  to 
Ihe  program  established  in  section  399D  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (as  added  by  sub- 
.section  (a)  of  this  section),  nothing  m  s-uch  sec- 
tion 399f)  may  be  construed  as  establishing  for 
any   other    Federal   program   any   requirement , 
authority,  or  prohibition,  including  wilh  respect 
to  recipients  of  funds  under  such  nther  Federal 
proqra'i:^ 
TITLE  \~HOME  MSITISC.  SERVflFS  FOR 
AT  RtSK  FAMffJES 
SEC.  501.  STATE.ME.ST  OF  PLKPOSE. 

The  purpose  ol  this  title  is — 

(1)  to  increase  the  use  of.  and  to  provide  infor- 
mation on  the  availability  of  early,  continuous 
and  comprehensive  prenatal  care: 

(2)  lo  reduce  the  incidence  of  infant  mortality 
and  of  infants  born  prematurely,  wilh  low 
hirihweighl,  or  with  other  impairmenis  includ- 
ing those  associated  with  maternal  subslance 
abuse; 

(3)  for  pregnant  women  and  mothers  of  chil- 
dren below  the  age  of  3  whose  children  have  ex- 
perienced or  are  at  risk  of  experiencing  a  health 
or  developmental  complication,  to  provide  assist- 
ance m  obtaining  health  and  related  social  serv- 
ices necessary  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the 
women  and  their  children: 

(4)  lo  assist,  when  requested,  women  who  are 
pregnant  and  at-risk  for  poor  birth  outcomes,  or 
who  have  young  children  and  are  abusing  alco- 
hol or  other  drugs,  in  obtaining  appropriate 
treatment;  and 

(5)  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  child  abuse  and 
negli  ■  .' 

SEC.     502.     ESTAHlJSH.\fE\T     OF     PRO(,K.\M     OF 
GRANTS. 
Part  f.  of  title  HI  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  280c  el  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  sections  399  and  399A  as 
sections  .'i98A  and  398H,  respectively:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  sub- 
part: 

"Subpart  HI    Grants  ftir  Home  Visiting  .Services 
'.  '  A!  Hi'-k  Families 

■SEC.  :ivy.  PRO-JECTS  TO  r.HPROVE  .MATEHSM.,  l\ 
FA.\T.  .WD  CHIl.n  HE.M.TH 

■•(a)  Is  G'i.vf.AM; 

"(1)  ESTAI}LlsH.\lhsr  OF  PROORAM.—The  Sec- 
retary, acling  through  the  Administrator  of  the 
Health  Resources  and  .Services  Administration, 
shall  make  grants  to  eligible  entities  lo  pay  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  providing  the  serv- 
ices specified  m  subsection  (b)  to  families  in 
which  a  member  is— 

"(Al  a  pregnant  woman  at  risk  of  delivering 
an  infant  with  a  health  or  developmental, com- 
plication; or 

"(H)  a  child  less  than  3  years  of  age— 

"(II  who  is  experiencing  or  is  al  risk  of  a 
health  or  develop/mental  complication,  or  of 
child  abuse  or  neglect;  tn 
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lU/  it  lui  has  heen  prenatullu  exposed  to  >na 
ternal  subsUitur  uhK.w. 

■■(2)  MISIMUM  I'KRIOl)  OF  AVIAItns.  AinilMS 
THATIVK  CUXSULTA  IIOXS. 

"(A)  The  S4Tretury  shall  aivard  graiils  umlfr 
paragraph  (I)  for  periods  of  at  least  three  years. 

"(H)  The  Administrator  of  the  Administration 
for  Children.  Youth,  and  h'amilies  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Witional  Commisswn  to  I'revent  In- 
fant Mortality  shall  he  lonsullid  regarding  the 
promulgation  ol  program  guidelines  and  lund- 
ing  priorities  under  this  section. 

"(.I)  HUVt'lHH.UeST  Oh'  .STATUS  4.V  MKIUCAII) 
fRQVIDKR.- 

"(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (H).  the  Sec- 
retary may  make  a  grant  under  paragraph  (I) 
only  if.  in  the  i ase  of  any  servite  under  such 
paragraph  that  is  lovered  in  the  State  plan  ap- 
prin<ed  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  the  State  involved 

"(i)  the  entity  involved  will  provide  the  ■<erv 
ice  directly,  and  the  entity  has  entered  into  a 
participation  agreement  under  the  Slate  plan 
and  IS  qualified  to  receive  payments  under  such 
plan:  or 

"(li)  the  entity  will  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  an  organi:-ation  under  which  the  organica- 
tion  will  provide  the  service,  and  the  organisa- 
tion has  entered  into  such  a  partuipatuin  agree- 
ment and  IS  qualified  to  receive  su( h  payments. 

"(Ii)(t)  In  the  lase  of  an  nrgani::ation  making 
an  agreement  under  subparagraph  (A)(ii)  re- 
garding the  provision  of  serenes  under  para- 
graph (I),  the  requirement  established  in  such 
subparagraph  regarding  a  partuipation  agree- 
ment shall  he  waived  by  the  Secretary  if  the  or- 
gani;alion  does  not.  m  providing  health  or  men- 
tal health  services,  impose  a  charge  or  aciept  re- 
imbursement available  from  any  third-party 
payor,  including  reimbursement  under  any  in- 
surance policy  or  under  any  Federal  or  State 
health  benelits  program. 

"(II)  A  determination  by  the  Secretary  of 
whether  an  organisation  referred  to  m  dause  (i) 
meets  the  <  riteria  for  a  waiver  under  such  ilausi' 
shall  be  made  without  regard  to  whether  the  or- 
ganisation a(cepls  voluntary  donations  regard- 
ing the  provision  nl  servues  to  the  public. 

"(h)  Hdmk  VisiTist;  .VAWKcf.v  yim  Hucmt.t: 
Families.  With  respect  to  an  eligible  family, 
each  of  the  following  .services  shall,  directly  or 
through  arrangement  with  other  public  or  non- 
profit privati'  entities,  be  available  (as  applica- 
ble to  the  family  member  involved)  in  each 
project  operated  with  a  grant  under  subsection 
(a) 

"(I)  Prenatal  and  postnatal  health  care. 

'  (2)  Primary  health  cure  for  the  children,  m 
eluding  developmental  assessments. 

"(■t)  Kducalion  for  the  parents  concerning  in- 
fant (are  and  child  development,  including  the 
development  and  utilisation  ol  parent  and 
teacher  resonrie  networks  and  other  family  re- 
source and  support  networks  where  suih  net- 
works are  avadable. 

"(4)  Upon  the  request  of  a  parent,  providing 
the  education  described  m  paragraph  (?)  to 
other  individuals  who  have  responsibility  for 
caring  for  the  children. 

"(.'>)  Fduiation  for  the  parents  concerning  be- 
haviors that  adversely  affect  health. 

"(6)  Assistance  in  obtaining  iiaessary  health, 
mental  health,  developmental.  so<ial.  housing, 
and  nutrition  services  and  other  assistance,  in- 
cluding servues  and  other  assistance  under  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  programs:  the  special 
supplemental  food  program  for  women,  infants, 
and  children,  section  17  of  the  Child  Sutrition 
Act  ol  IfHiti,  title  V  of  the  Soaal  Security  A<t, 
title  XIX  of  such  Act  (including  the  program  for 
early  and  periodic  screening,  diagnostic,  and 
treatment  services  described  m  section  IfXl'ilr)  of 
such  Att):  titles  IV  and  XIX  of  the  Sotial  Se(u 
rity  Act,   housing  programs,  other  food  assist 
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anic  programs,  and  appropriate  alcohol  and 
drug  dependency  treatment  programs,  according 
to  need. 

"(c)  Cossii>i-:nArit>\.s  i.\  .\fAKi\<i  <;HA\rs.—ln 
awarding  grants  under  suhsection  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  into  consideration  - 

"(I)  the  ability  of  the  entity  mvoh'ed  to  pro- 
vide, either  directly  or  through  linkages,  a 
broad  range  of  preventive  and  primary  health 
(are  servues  and  related  swial,  family  support, 
and  developmental  services: 

"(2)  different  (ombinations  of  profcssio-ml 
and  lay  home  visitors  utilised  within  programs 
that  are  reflective  of  the  identified  service  needs 
and  characteristics  of  target  populations, 

"(1)  the  extent  to  which  the  population  to  he 
targeted  has  limited  aKcss  to  health  care,  and 
related  so(.ial,  family  .support,  and  developmen- 
tal services:  and 

"(1)  whether  such  grants  are  equitably  dis- 
tributed among  urban  and  rural  settings  and 
whether  entities  serving  .\ative  American  com- 
munities are  represented  among  the  grantees, 

"(d)  Fl-.DKHAI.  SllAHt:.-~With  respect  to  the 
costs  of  carrying  out  a  project  under  subsection 
(a),  a  grant  under  siuh  sub.seilinn  for  the 
project  may  not  exceed  90  percent  of  sw  h  costs. 
To  be  eligible  to  receive  siuh  a  grant,  an  appli- 
cant must  provide  assurances  that  the  applioint 
wdl  obtain  at  least  10  per(ent  of  sui  h  (vsts  from 
non- Federal  funds  (and  such  contributions  to 
such  costs  may  be  m  cash  or  m-kind,  including 
faiilities  and  personnel). 

"(e)  HiiiK  OF  CossTHicTios  fih:(;,ini)i.\(:  at 
HiSK  HIKTIIS,  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(1). 
a  pregnant  woman  shall  be  considered  to  be  at 
risk  of  delivering  an  infant  with  a  health  or  dc 
velo/nnental  complication  if  during  the  preg- 
nancy the  woman 

"(I)  lacks  appropriate  access  lo.  or  informa- 
tion concerning,  early  and  routine  prenatal 
care: 

"(2)  lacks  the  transportation  necessary  to 
gain  access  lo  the  services  destribed  m  sub- 
section (b): 

"(J)  lacks  appropriate  (hild  care  assistance, 
which  results  in  impeding  the  ability  of  such 
woman  to  utilise  health  and  related  social  serv- 
icen: 

"(4)  is  fearful  of  accessing  substance  abuse 
services  or  child  and  family  support  services;  or 

"(.5)  IS  a  minor  with  a  tow  iiu ome. 

"(II  DKI.HKHY  of  SKHVUFS  AM)  CAVA.  AM.V- 
ACIFMF.VT. 

"(I)  Cask  .masa(!KMK\t  mooki..-  Home  visit- 
ing servues  provided  under  this  .section  shall  he 
delivered  acc'ording  to  a  case  management 
model,  and  a  registered  nurse,  luensed  social 
worker,  or  other  licen.sed  health  care  profes- 
sional with  experience  and  expertise  m  provid- 
ing health  and  related  social  .services  in  home 
and  community  sellings  shall  be  assigned  as  the 
case  manager  for  individual  cases  under  such 
model. 

"(2)  Cask  masacfh.  A  case  manager  as- 
signed under  paragraph  (It  shall  have  primary 
responsibility  lor  coordinating  and  over.seeing 
the  development  of  a  plan  lor  each  family  that 
IS  to  receive  home  visiting  services  itnder  this 
section,  and  for  coordinating  the  delivery  of 
such  services  provided  through  appropriate  per- 
sonnel. 

"(3)  Ari'HorHiATh:  rFRso.wnL.—ln  determin- 
ing which  personnel  shall  he  utilised  in  the  de- 
livery of  services,  the  case  manager  shall  con- 
sider- 

"(A)  the  slated  obfective  of  the  project  to  be 
ofK-rated  with  the  grant,  as  determined  after 
considering  identified  gaps  m  the  current  serv- 
ice delivery  systc^m,  and 

"(fS)  the  nature  of  the  needs  of  the  family  to 
be  served,  as  determined  at  the  initial  assess- 
ment ol  the  family  that  is  conducted  by  the  case 
manager,  and  through  follow-up  contacts  by 
other  providers  ol  home  visiting  si^rvices. 


"(I)  Family  .SFRVK  I-,  rr.w.  l  use  managi  ■ . 
in  ciin.sullation  with  a  team  established  m  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (5)  for  the  family  in- 
volved, shall  develop  a  plan  for  the  family  lol- 
loumg  the  initial  visit  to  the  home  of  the  family. 
Such  plan  shall  reflect 

"(A)  an  cLssessmenl  of  the  health  and  related 
social  service  needs  of  the  family: 

"(If)  a  structured  plan  for  the  delivery  of 
home  visiting  services  lo  meet  the  identified 
needs  of  the  family, 

"(C)  the  frequency  with  which  such  services 
are  to  be  provided  to  the  family. 

"(I))  ongoing  revisions  made  as  the  needs  of 
family  members  change:  and 

"(E)  the  continuing  voluntary  participation  of 
the  family  in  the  plan. 

"(5)     HOMF      VlsniSC!     .SFRVIC-FS      TFA.M.      The 

team  to  be  consulted  undc'r  paragraph  (4)  on  be- 
half of  a  family  shall  include,  as  appropriate, 
other  nursing  professionals,  physician  assist- 
ants, social  workers,  child  welfare  professionals, 
infant  and  early  childhood  specialists,  nutri- 
tionists, and  laypersons  trained  as  home  visi- 
tors. The  case  manager  shall  ensure  that  the 
plan  is  coordinated  with  those  physician  serv- 
ues that  may  be  required  by  the  mother  or  c  hild. 

"(g)  (itiTREACll. — hlac  h  grantee  under  sub- 
sedion  (a)  shall  provide  outreach  and 
( aselindmg  services  lo  inlorm  eligible  families  of 
the  availability  of  home  visiting  services  frcjui 
the  project. 

"(h)  CoNFtnK\TiAt.iTY.~ln  accordance  with 
applicable  State  law.  an  entity  receiving  a  grant 
under  subse(tion  (a)  shall  maintain  confiden- 
tiality leith  respect  lo  services  provided  lo  lami- 
lies  under  this  sei  lion. 

"(i)  Cf.HTAIS  A.s.siiRA.\CK.s.  The  Secretary 
may  award  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  only  if 
the  entity  involved  provides  asuurances  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  that 

"(I)  the  entity  wdl  provide  home  visiting  serv- 
ices with  reasonable  frequency — 

"(A)  to  lamihcs  with  pregnant  women,  as 
early  m  the  pregnancy  as  is  practicable,  and 
until  the  mlanl  reaches  at  least  2  years  of  age: 
and 

"(ft)  to  other  eligible  famdies,  for  at  least  2 
years:  and 

"(2)  the  entity  will  coordinate  with  public 
health  and  related  social  service  agencies  lo  pre- 
vent duplication  of  effort  and  improve  the  deliv- 
ery ol  comprehensive  health  and  related  social 
services, 

"(I)  SuB.uissiiw  TO  Secretary  of  Certais  Im- 
F<>HStATIO.\.-  The  Secretary  may  award  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  only  il  the  entity  involved 
submits  to  the  Secretary 

"(I)  a  de.scriptinn  of  the  population  to  be  tar- 
geted for  home  visiting  services  and  methods  of 
outreach  and  casefinding  for  identifying  eligible 
lamilics,  including  the  use  of  lay  home  visitors 
where  appropriate: 

"(2)  a  des(  ripUon  of  the  types  and  qualifica- 
tions of  home  vi.sitors  used  hv  the  entity  and  the 
process  by  which  the  entity  will  provide  con- 
tinuing training  and  sufficient  support  lo  the 
home  visitors:  and 

"(:i)  such  other  information  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  appropriate, 

"(k)  Limitation  Hkgakoisg  Admisihtrative 
KSPKSSES.-  Sol  more  than  10  percent  of  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  may  be  expended  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  with  respect  to  the  grant. 
The  costs  of  training  individuals  to  serve  in  the 
prnfect  involved  are  not  subject  to  the  preceding 
sentence, 

"(I)  Kesthutiox.s  o.v  Use  of  uha\t,—To  be 
eligible  lo  rec^eive  a  grant  under  this  section,  an 
entity  must  agree  that  the  grant  will  not  be  ex- 
pended^ 

"(I)  lo  provide  inpatient  hospital  sen<ices: 

"(2)  to  make  cash  payments  to  intended  re- 
cipients of  services. 


(H)  to  purchase  or  improve  land,  purchase, 
construct,  or  permanently  improve  (other  than 
minor  remodeling)  any  building  or  other  facility, 
or  purchase  major  medical  equipment: 

"(4)  to  satisfy  any  requirement  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  non-Federal  funds  as  a  condition 
lor  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds,  or 

"Ci)  to  provide  financial  assistivue  to  any  en- 
tity other  than  a  public  or  nonprofit  private  en- 
tity. 

"(ml  liEPORTs  TO  Secretary. ^To  be  eligible 
to  receive  a  grant  under  this  aection.  an  entity 
must  agree  to  submit  an  annual  report  on  the 
services  provided  under  this  section  lo  the  Sec- 
retary m  such  manner  and  ccjntaining  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  by  regulation  re- 
quires. At  a  minimum,  the  entity  shall  report  in- 
formation concerning  eligible  families,  includ- 
ing— 

"(I)  the  characteristics  of  the  families  and 
children  receiving  services  under  this  section, 

12)  the  usage,  nature,  and  location  of  the 
1  lovider.  of  preventive  health  services,  includ- 
ing prenatal,  primary  mlanl.  and  child  health 
care: 

"(A)  the  incidence  of  low  birthweight  and  pre- 
mature infants: 

"(4)  the  length  of  hospital  stays  for  pre-  and 
post-partum  women  and  their  children: 

■'(.5>  the  incidence  of  substantiated  child  abuse 
and  neglect  fen  all  children  within  participating 
faimlies: 

(6)  the  number  of  emergency  room  visits  for 
routine  health  care: 

"(7)  the  source  of  payment  for  health  care 
.services  and  the  extent  to  which  the  utdisatwn 
of  health  care  services,  other  than  routine 
screening  and  medical  care,  available  to  the  in- 
dividuals under  the  program  established  under 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  under 
other  Federal.  Stale,  and  local  programs,  is  re- 
duced, 

"(H)  the  number  and  type  of  referrals  made  for 
health  and  related  social  services,  including  al- 
c  ohni  and  drug  treatment  services,  and  the  utili- 
satwn  of  such  services  provided  by  the  grantee: 
and 

"(9)  the  incidence  of  developmental  disabil- 
ities. 

"(n)  Heqiireme.kt  of  AcPiJCATios.—The 
Secretary  may  make  a  grant  under  subsection 
la)  only  if  - 

"(1)  an  application  for  the  grant  is  submitted 
lo  the  Secretary: 

"(2)  the  application  contains  the  agreements 
and  assurances  required  m  this  section,  and  the 
information  required  m  subsection  (j). 

"(.t)  the  application  contains  evid(;nce  that 
the  preparation  of  the  application  has  been  co- 
ordinated with  the  State  agencies  responsible  for 
maternal  and  child  health  and  child  welfare, 
and  coordinated  with  services  provided  under 
part  H  of  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Edu- 
cation Act:  and 

"(4)  the  application  is  in  such  form,  is  made 
m  such  manner,  and  contains  such  agreements, 
assurances,  and  information  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(o)  Peer  Review. - 

"(1)  liEVllREME\T.—ln  making  determina- 
tions for  awarding  grants  under  .s7tbsection  (a), 
the  Secretary  shall  rely  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  peer  review  panel  established  under  para- 
graph (2). 

"(2)  Composition— The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  review  panel  lo  make  recommendalions 
under  paragraph  II)  that  shall  be  composed  of 

"(A)  national  expc^rts  m  the  fields  of  maternal 
and  child  health,  child  abuse  and  neglect,  and 
the  provision  of  community -based  primary 
health  services:  and 

"(H)  representatives  of  relevant  Federal  agen- 
cies, including  the  Health  Resources  and  Serv- 


11 1's  Administration,  the  Substance  Abu.se  and 
.Mental  Health  Services  Administration,  the  Ad- 
ministration for  Children.  Youth,  and  Families, 
the  U.S.  Advisory  Hoard  on  Child  Abuse  and 
Neglect,  and  the  S'alional  Ccjmmission  lo  Pre- 
vent Infant  .Mortality. 

"(p)  liVAl.lATIOSS.- 

"(I)  /.v  f!ESERAL.—The  Secretary  shall,  di- 
rectly or  through  contracts  with  public  or  pri- 
vate entities  - 

"(A)  conduct  evaluations  to  determine  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  projects  under  subsection  (a)  in 
reducing  the  incidence  of  children  born  with 
health  or  developmental  complications,  the  inci- 
dence among  children  less  than  .i  years  of  age  of 
such  complications,  and  the  incidence  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect:  and 

"(B)  not  less  than  once  during  each  :i-year  pe- 
riod, prepare  and  submit  to  the  appropriate 
ccwimillees  of  Congress  a  report  concerning  the 
results  of  such  evaluations, 

"(2)  Cc).\TESTS.—The  evaluations  conducted 
under  paragraph  (I)  shall— 

"(A)  include  a  .summary  of  the  data  contained 
in  the  annual  reports  submitted  under  sub- 
section (m). 

"(H)  assess  the  relative  effectiveness  of 
projects  under  subsection  (a)  in  urban  and  rural 
areas,  and  among  programs  utilizing  differing 
combinations  of  professionals  and  trained  home 
visitors  recruited  from  the  community  to  meet 
the  needs  of  defined  target  service  populations: 
and 

"(C)  make  further  recommendations  necessary 
or  desirable  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  such 
projects. 

"(q)  1)EFISITIOSS.—  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(I)  The  term  'eligible  entity'  includes  public 
and  nonprofit  private  entities  thai  provide 
health  or  related  social  services,  including  com- 
munity-based organisations,  visiting  nurse  orga- 
nisations, hospitals,  local  health  departirwnls. 
community  health  cemlers,  Sative  Hawaiian 
health  centers,  nurse  managed  clinics,  family 
service  agencies,  chdd  welfare  agencies,  devel- 
opmental ,service  providers,  family  resource  and 
support  programs,  and  resource  mothers 
projects. 

"(2)  The  term  'eligible  family'  means  a  family 
described  in  .subsection  (a). 

"(3)  The  term  'health  or  developmental  com- 
plication', with  respect  to  a  child,  means— 

"(A)  being  born  m  an  unhealthy  or  poten- 
tially unhealthy  condition,  including  premature 
bulk,  low  birthweight.  and  prenatal  exposure  to 
maternal  sub.stance  abuse: 

"(H)  a  condition  arising  from  a  condition  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A): 

"(C)  a  physical  disability  or  delay,  arid 

"(t))  a  developmental  disability  or  delay. 

"(4)  The  term  'home  visiting  services'  means 
the  services  specified  m  subsection  (b).  provided 
at  the  residence  of  the  eligible  family  involved  or 
provided  pursuant  to  arrangements  made  for  the 
family  (including  arrangements  for  services  in 
community  settings). 

"(5)  The  term  'home  visitors'  means  providers 
of  home  visiting  services. 

"(r)  AtlTIIORIZATIOS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.- 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section, 
there  is  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
$30,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993  and 
1994.". 
TITLE  VI— TRAUMA  CE.XTERS  A\D  DRUG 
RELATED  \IOLESCE 

SEC.     tiOl.     ESTABUSH.MEST    OF    PROC.RAM    OF 
GRANTS. 

Title  XH  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  .'iOOd  et  seq.).  as  added  by  section  3  of 
Public  fMW  101-590  {104  Stat.  291.5).  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  part: 


•p.Mii    !) -Trauma    Centers    Operatiso    in 

AREAS  SEVERELY  AFFECTED  BY  DRVG-RELATED 

Violence 
"sec.  1241.  grants  for  certais  tr.\cma  cf\ 

TEKS. 

"(uj  In  General.— The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  oper- 
ating expenses  of  trauma  centers  that  have  in- 
curred substantial  uncompensated  costs  m  pro- 
viding trauma  care  in  geographic  areas  with  a 
signifuant  incidence  of  violence  arising  directly 
or  indirectly  from  illicit  trafficking  m  drugs, 
drants  under  this  subsection  may  be  made  only 
to  such  trauma  centers. 

"(b)  .misimcm  qualifications  of  centers.— 

"(1)  Significant  i.kcidence  of  treating  cer- 
tain PATIENTS.— 

"(A)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant 
under  subsection  (al  to  a  trauma  center  unless  . 
the  population  ol  patients  that  has  been  served 
by  the  center  for  the  period  specified  in  sub- 
paragraph (H)  includes  a  significant  number  of 
patients  who  were  treated  for- 

"(i)  trauma  resulting  irom  the  penetration  of 
the  skin  by  knives,  bullets.  c)r  any  other  imple- 
ment that  can  be  used  as  a  weapon:  or 

"(ii)  trauma  that  the  center  reasonably  be- 
lieves results  from  violence  arising  directly  or  in- 
directly from  illicit  trafficking  in  drugs. 

"(H)  The  period  specified  in  this  subpara- 
graph IS  the  2-year  period  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  trauma  center  involved  is  ap- 
plying to  receive  a  grant  under  subsection  la). 

"(2)  PARTICIPATION  IN  TRAVMA  CARE  SYSTEM 
OPERATING  VNPER  CERTAIN  PROFE.SSIONAL  GUIDE- 
LINES.—The  Secretary  inay  not  make  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  unless  the  traurria  center 
involved  is  a  participant  m  a  system  that— 

"(A)  provides  comprehensive  medical  care  to 
victims  ol  trauma  m  the  geographic  area  m 
which  the  trauma  center  is  located. 

"(B)  is  established  by  the  State  or  political 
subdivision  in  which  such  center  is  located:  and 

"(C)(1)  has  adopted  guidelines  for  the  designa- 
tion of  trauma  centers,  and  for  triage,  transfer, 
and  transportation  policies,  equivalent  to  (or 
more  protective  than)  the  applicable  guidelines 
developed  by  the  American  College  of  Surgeons 
or  utilised  m  the  model  plan  established  under 
section  1213(c):  or 

"(ii)  agrees  that  such  guidelines  will  be  adopt- 
ed by  the  system  not  later  than  6  months  after 
the  date  on  which  the  trauma  center  submits  to 
the  Secretary  the  application  for  the  grant. 

"(3)  SCRMISSION  AND  APPROVAL  OF  LONG-TERM 
PLAN.— The  Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  unless  the  trauma  center 
involved— 

"(A)  submits  to  the  Secretary  a  plan  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  that  — 

"(I)  IS  developed  on  the  assumption  that  the 
center  will  continue  to  incur  substantial  uncom- 
pensated costs  in  providing  trauma  care,  and 

""(II)  provides  for  the  long-term  continued  op- 
eration of  the  center  with  an  acceptable  stand- 
ard of  medical  care,  notwithstanding  such  un- 
(omfiensated  costs:  and 

""(B)  agrees  to  implement  the  plan  according 
to  a  sc  licdulc  approved  by  the  .Secretary. 
-SEC.  1242,  PREFERENCES  IN  MAKING  GRANTS, 

"(a)  In  General.— In  making  grants  under 
section  1241(a).  the  Secretary  shall  give  pref- 
erence to  any  applii  atiori  — 

""(I)  made  by  a  trauma  center  that,  for  the 
purpose  specified  in  such  section,  will  receive  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  the  State  or  political 
subdivision  involved  for  each  fiscal  year  during 
which  payments  are  made  to  the  center  from  the 
arant.  which  financial  assistance  is  exclusive  of 
any  assistance  provided  by  the  State  or  political 
^ut'dnision  a.s  a  non- Federal  contribution  under 
any  Federal  program  requiring  such  a  contribu- 
tion: or 

"(2)  made  by  a  trauma  center  that,  with  re- 
spect to  the  system  described  m  section 
1241(b)(2)  in  which  the  center  is  a  participant— 
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,1,  , .  fjnnulinti  Iruiiina  larc  in  a  gi'iiQraphii 
ari'tt  III  U'huh  tlir  tivuiltthtlUi/  of  Irauimi  (tire 
has  sigiiilKiiiill!/  di'<  rfasvtt  a.i  a  rfsiilt  nl  a  trau- 
ma renter  m  the  area  permanenllij  (easing  par 
tieipatuni  lit  such  system  as  o)  a  date  ncrurnng 
during  the  2-tjear  period  spiTified  in  serlion 
I^IKhHIHH):  or 

"tli)  u'ttl.  in  providing  trauma  i  are  during  the 
l-!iear  period  Iteginning  on  the  date  on  uhuh 
the  application  for  the  grant  is  luhmilted.  mt  ur 
uncompensated  costs  in  an  amount  rendering 
the  renter  unable  to  continue  participation  in 
such  si^stem.  resulting  in  a  significant  det  rease 
in  the  availahiltty  of  trauma  (are  in  the  geo- 
graphic area. 

"(t))  FfHTIIKH  />«/•. AAWA-AC/'.  I-OR  Cl-:itlAI\  At' 
l'l.l(\\rt()\s.  With  respect  to  applications  /or 
grants  under  sedion  1211  that  are  receiving 
prelerence  lor  purposes  ol  sut)sertion  la),  the 
Se(relarg  shall  give  further  preference  to  any 
such  applKution  made  l)g  a  trauma  center  for 
which  a  disproportionate  pertenlage  of  the  un- 
I  iiinpensaled  (dsIs  «/  the  (enter  result  from  the 
provision  ol  tiauma  (are  to  individuals  who  nei- 
ther are  citizens  nor  aliens  laiefulli)  admitted  to 
the  United  Stalls  lor  pirminicnl  residence. 
••SF.C.  1243.  CERTAIS  AUREEMHSTS. 

••t(i)    f()MMtiMi-:sr    lii-:(!AHi>is(i    Comimicd 
I'.Mcrtcti'Mios  IS  Tn.wMA  C.Mtt:  .s'K.v/f.u.    The 
Secretan/  mag   not  make  a  grant   under  suh 
section  ill)  of  section   1211   unless  the  trauma 
renter  involved  agrees  that 

"(I)  the  center  ivill  continue  participation  m 
the  system  dcs(rthed  in  suhseclion  (hi  ol  such 
section  throughout  the  'I  year  period  heginning 
on  lite  date  that  the  (enter  first  receives  pay- 
ments under  the  grant,  and 

"(2)  tl  the  agreement  made  pursuant  to  p<tra- 
graph  (I)  is  violated  hy  the  center,  the  renter 
will  he  liahle  to  the  United  States  for  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  ol 

"I A)  the  amount  ol  assistanie  provided  to  the 
center  under  suhsedion  (a)  of  siirh  sertion:  and 

"(li)  an  amount  representing  interest  on  the 
amount  speii)ied  m  suhp<iragraph  (A). 

"(hi  MMsri-:\,\scK  of  Fisam'im.  Si'Pi'onr. 
With  resped  to  adivitics  for  whirh  a  grant 
under  section  1211  is  authomed  to  he  expended, 
the  Secretary  mag  not  make  sut  h  a  grant  unless 
the  trauma  renter  involved  agrees  that,  during 
the  period  m  whu  h  the  renter  is  rereivmg  pay 
ments  under  the  grant,  the  tenter  will  maintain 
cjpenditures  for  such  activities  at  a  level  that  is 
not  less  than  the  level  maintained  by  the  center 
during  the  liscal  yetir  preceding  the  jirst  listtil 
year  for  which  the  tenter  receives  such  pay- 
ments. 

"(c)  Thai^ma  Cahi-:  UhT.iSTRY.—The  Secretary 
may  not  make  a  grant  under  sedion  1211(a)  un- 
less the  trauma  center  nivtjlved  agrees  that 

"(I)  the  tenter  will  operate  a  registry  ol  trau- 
ma cases  m  tirrordance  with  the  tipplicable 
guidelines  described  in  section  1241(h)(2)(C).  and 
will  begin  operation  of  the  registry  not  later 
than  li  months  alter  the  date  on  which  the  cen- 
ter submits  to  the  .Secretary  the  application  for 
the  grant,  and 

"(2)  in  carrying  out  paragraph  (I),  the  center 
will  maintain  inlormatinn  on  the  number  ol 
trauma  cases  treated  hy  the  i  enter  and.  lor  each 
such  vase,  the  extent  to  which  the  tenter  incurs 
uncompensated  costs  ni  lunvitting  trauma  care. 
-SEC.  1244.  (lENERM   I 'Inn  Is  loss. 

"(a)  Al'i'l.lCAllti.  ,  ,,,  .Setretary  may  not 
make  a  grant  under  section  1241(a)  unless  an 
application  lor  the  grant  is  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  application  is  in  suth  form,  is 
made  in  such  manni-r,  and  contains  such  agree- 
ments, a.ssurances,  and  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  part. 

"(b)  Limitation  os  Oiiratios  of  Scpport. 
The  period  during  which  a  trauma  (enter  re- 
ceives payments  under  serlwn  1241(a)  nuiy  not 
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extced  .?  liscal  years,  eirept  that  the  Serretary 
may  waive  such  requirement  for  the  center  and 
authome  the  center  to  reteive  su(h  payments 
for  I  additional  liscal  year. 

"(C)  I.IMtlAIKiS  0\  AMOI'.M  OF  filtAST.  A 
grant  under  sedion  1241  may  not  be  made  in 
amount  eiivnliyiii  f:',tx)t),nt)il 

"SEC.      I24S.      \l   1 1111/(1/ \  I  l(i\      III       \rvuiiri<l\ 
llti\s 

"For  the  purpose  ol  iiirryiiig  out  this  iMrl. 
there  are  authomed  to  be  appropriated 
Sm.DOO.DiK)  for  fiscal  year  11)91.  and  swh  sums 
uv  may  he  necessary  for  li.si  at  year  lf)U4.  Such 
autliorication  ol  appropriations  is  in  addituin  to 
any  other  anllnirinilirni  rif  appropriations  or 
amouiils  Ih.i  itch  purpose. 

.SEC.602.CO.\HiHMIM,    \yil  \/)l//-..VTS. 

Title  XII  01  the  I'lthlic  Health  Service  Ad  (12 
U.S.C.  .VXkl  el  seq.)  is  amended  - 

(1)  m  the  heading  Itir  part  C.  hy  inserting 
"UF(!AHni\(l  I'AHl.s  A  AM)  II"  alter  "I'RDVI- 
.SVO.V.V", 

(2)  in  section  1211.  in  the  matter  preceding 
paragraph  III,  by  striking  'this  title"  and  i»c 
serting  "this  part  and  parts  A  itnd  li".  and 

(.1)  in  sedion  I2:i2(a),  hy  sinking  "this  title" 

and  Itisrrfvtrj  "ptirts  A  avii  H" 

1 1 1 1  I    \  It     ^11  nil  s 

SEC.  701.  JU.ftlHl  Hi  llll.  I.\S1UI  11.  tJ.\  Ml. Ill 
CINE. 
la)  SrriiY.  The  .Setretary  ol  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  enter  into  a  contract  with 
a  public  or  nonprolit  private  entity  to  condiii  t  a 
study  concerning  - 

(1)  the  role  of  the  private  sedor  in  the  devel 
opineni  ol  anti-addit  lion  medit alions,  including 
legislative  proposals  designed  to  entourage  pri- 
vate sector  development  ol  such  medications, 

(2)  the  proce.ss  hy  whu  h  antiiiddtdion  medi- 
tations reteive  marketing  approval  from  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  including  an 
assessment  ol  the  leasthilitg  ol  expediting  the 
marketing  approval  prtness  in  a  manner  t  vnsist- 
ent  with  maintaining  the  safely  and  elfeclwe- 
ness  ol  such  medualions: 

(:{)  with  resped  to  pharmacotherapeutic  treat- 
ments for  drug  addiction 

(A)  ret ommendaliiins  with  respect  to  a  na- 
tional strategy  l'<r  developing  such  treatments 
and  improvements  in  such  strategy: 

III)  the  state  ol  the  sdentifu-  knowledge  con- 
lerning  such  treatments:  and 

(C)  an  as.sessnwnt  of  the  progress  ttncard  the 
development  ol  sale,  effective  pharmacological 
treatments  for  drug  addiction:  and 

(4)  other  related  information  determined  ap- 
propriate by  the  authors  of  the  study. 

(b)  Satiosai.  ACAnFM)  OF  SCIF.WFU.  The 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
request  the  Institute  of  .Medicine  ol  the  National 
Academy  ol  Sciences  to  enter  into  the  contract 
under  subsection  (a)  to  conduct  the  study  de- 
scribed m  such  subsection.  If  such  Academy  de- 
clines to  conduct  the  study,  the  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  su(h  subsection  through  another  pub- 
lic or  nonprolit  private  entity. 

(c)  HFl'ORT.-The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Servuvs  shall  ensure  that,  not  later 
than  18  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  study  required  in  subsection  (a)  is 
completed  and  a  report  descrihing  the  findings 
made  as  a  result  of  the  study  is  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  nepresentatives  and  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Restmrtes  ol  the  Senate. 

(d)  AVAii.Aiili.irY.    The  report  prepared  urider 
subsection  (c)  shall  be  made  available  for  use  by 
the  general  ptililii  _ 
SEC.702SEN^I  tih   IIIF  SENATE. 

It  IS  the  SCI, ,  .;,.  .Senate  that  the  Medica- 
tions development  Divisum  of  the  ,\ational  In- 
stitute on  Drug  Abuse  shall  devote  special  atten- 
tion and  adequate  resources  to  achieve  the  fol- 
lowing urgent  goals— 
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(II  the  development  of  medu atioiis  in  addition 
to  methadone: 

(2)  the  development  til  a  long-ading  nariotic 
aniagovist, 

(:l)  the  development  of  agents  lor  the  treat- 
ment of  (Ocaine  abuse  and  dependent  y,  iiitlud- 
ing  those  that  at  t  as  a  narcotu  antagonist: 

(4)  the  development  tii  mcdittttitnis  to  treat  ad- 
dit  lion  to  drugs  that  are  becoming  increasingly 
prevalent,  su(  h  as  methamplietainine: 

(.5)  the  development  t>)  adtliluinal  medications 
to  treat  salely  pregnant  addicts  and  their 
Iduses:  and 

(til  the  devcliipmcnt  of  medualions  to  treat  the 
ollspring  of  addit  ted  mothers. 
si(    Till  rHovi'stox  OF  \fF\r\i  iifmtiisfhv 

Ills     It)    l\l)l\ll>l    MS    l\     tllHKIt 
ll(>.\.\l.  F.U  11.11  II.S. 

.\'ot  later  than  IS  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Setretary  ol  Health  and 
Human  Services,  at  ting  through  the  Director  of 
the  Center  for  Mental  Health  Servites,  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  appropriate  i  ominitlees 
of  Congress  a  report  ttincerning  the  most  effec- 
tive methods  Itir  providing  mental  health  .terv- 
K  es  to  individuals  who  come  into  rontnci  with 
the  (rimmal  iusti(e  system,  including  those  intii- 
viduals  iniarterated  in  t  tirredional  fatilities 
(int hiding  local  lails  and  detention  facilities), 
and  the  obstailes  to  providing  such  serviies. 
Sut  h  study  shall  he  tarried  out  m  (Dnsultation 
with  the  ,\ational  Institute  ol  Mental  Health, 
the  Deixirlment  oj  Justice,  and  other  appro- 
priate l>hhl:i  .lllil  Dili  iltc  rllllllis. 
SEC.  7111  slim  tit  IIMdIlllis  III  l\sin\\tl 
t  in  I  u  \i.i      1)1      11(1  \i  Ml  \  /     itiii 

Ml\l\l     IIISISS      Wll     SI  HSI  \\(  E 
\ltl    SI 

la)  l.\  (iK.shHAi..  I  he  Sn  iclaiy  ul  Ihallh  and 
Human  Servues.  acting  through  the  Director  ol 
the  ,\alional  Institute  of  .Mental  Health  and  m 
t  tinsultation  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration,  shall 
(ondud  a  study  of  the  harriers  to  insurance 
roverage  fur  the  treatment  of  mental  illness  and 
substante  ahuse.  'The  study  shall  include 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  el)ect  of  managed 
care  on  the  quality  and  financing  of  such  treat- 
ment. 

(2)  an  assessment  ol  the  appropriateness  and 
cost  effedivene.is  of  treatment  provided  in  non- 
profit, non-hospital  settings,  and 

(.1)  an  tissessment  of  the  need  for  equitable 
coverage  of  severe  mental  illnes.ses  as  part  of  na- 
tional health  care  reform. 

(b)       /l.V.Vft.SiMf /•;.%' /■      IlKdARDIM!      MHSTAI.      ILL- 

SF.ss.-  In  making  an  assessment  under  para- 
graph CD  ol  suh.sedion  (a),  the  study  required  m 
such  subsection  shall  promde  for  the  following: 

(1)  The  clarification  ol  what  is  meant  by  men- 
tal health  (overage  dillerentiating  between  the 
need  ol  individuals  with  ser^ere.  long-term  men- 
tal illnesses  and  individuals  with  mental  health 
problems  of  situational  nature. 

(2)  Identilication  of  the  particular  treatments 
tind  services  required  hn  persons  with  severe 
mental  illnesses  to  maintain  optimum  lundion- 
mg  m  the  t  (immunity. 

I'D  Kvaluation  of  various  approaches  to  pro- 
viding equitable  coverage  ol  severe  mental  ill- 
nesses in  private  insurance  and  public  health 
care  linancmg  programs.  These  approaches 
should  include  the  lollowing: 

(A)  The  diagnoslu  approach  as  exemplified  by 
certain  Stale  legislation  (e.g.,  California  State 
Code,  section  10112.115:  Texas  Employers  Uni- 
form (Iroup  Insurance  Benetits  Act,  section 
1 1. 106-11.11.1  (Insurance  for  Serious  Mental  Ill- 
nesses): and  .Maine.  H.P.  1064:  An  Act  to  provide 
equitable  insurance  coverage  for  mental  ill- 
nesses). 

(li)  The  Service -lia.<!ed  Approach,  as  eiempli- 
lied  in  the  Model  .Mental  Health  lienelit  devel- 
oped the  auspices  of  NIMH  Grant  MH4.170.1. 

(C)  The  Functional  (Seventy  of  Disability) 
Approach. 
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.;.  evaluation  of  the  cost  benefit  to  insurers 
and  the  Federal  Government  ol  providing  equal 
I  overage  for  severe  mental  illness. 

(5)  Financing  mechanisms  for  coverage,  of  the 
rehabilitative  and  long-term  care  needs  of  per- 
sons with  severe  mental  illnesses. 

It )  Uki'ort  to  CowRF.s.'i.'-Not  later  than  Oc- 
tober I,  199.3,  the  Secretary  shall  complete  the 
study  required  in  subsection  (a)  and  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Ctimmerce  of  the 
House  of  lieprestnitatives,  and  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Uesources  of  the  Senate, 
a  report  desi  rthmo  iln-  uiulnni':  tmuU  as  ,i  n  suit 
ol  the  study 

SEC.    705.    STLUY    0.\   FEIAI.    M.tOIIOI.    f.FFFCT 
AND  FET,U.  .\LCOHOL  SYNDROME. 

(a)  l.\  GFSFHAI..  I  lie  .Sccrdary  ol  Hvattk  and 
Human  Services  (in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Setretary")  shall  enter  into  a  contrad 
with  a  public  or  nonprolit  private  entity  to  con- 
duct a  study  on  the  prevalence  of  fetal  alcohol 
elfed  and  fetal  alcohol  syndrome  m  the  general 
populaluin  ol  the  United  States  and  on  the  ade- 
quaiy  of  Federal  el  forts  to  reduce  the  incidence 
of  suth  (vnditwns  (including  efforts,  regarding 
appropriate  training  for  health  care  providers  in 
identifying  such  effect  or  syndrome).  The  Sec- 
retary lihall  ensure  that  the  study— 

(1)  describes  diagnostic  tools  for  identifying 
.such  conditions: 

(2)  compares  the  rate  of  each  of  such  condi- 
tions with  the  rales  of  other  drug-related  con- 
genital conditions: 

(.1)  evaluates  the  effectiveness  and  availability 
of  treatment  for  such  conditions,  and 

(4)  evaluates  the  plans  of  Federal  agencies  to 
conduct  research  on  such  conditions  and  deter- 
mines the  adequacy  of  such  plans  in  relation  to 
the  impact  on  public  health  of  the  conditions. 

(b)  Natioxai.  Academy  of  SciF\CF.s.—The 
Setretary  shall  request  the  .\ational  Academy  of 
.SdeiKVs  to  enter  into  the  contract  under  sub- 
sedion  (a)  to  conduct  the  study  dcstrihed  in 
such  subsection.  If  such  Academy  declines  In 
conduct  the  study,  the  .Secretary  shall  carry  out 
such  subset  lion  through  another  public  or  non- 
profit private  entity. 

(c)  Hfport.  -The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that, 
not  later  than  IH  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enadment  of  this  Ad.  the  study  required  in  sub- 
section (a)  is  completed  and  a  report  des(rihing 
the  findings  made  as  a  result  of  the  study  is 
suhmilted  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
mer(e  of  the  House  of  liepresentatives  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Uibor  and  Human  Uesources 
of  the  .SentC' 

SEC.   706.  sum    /n    wiiowi.    u  uifm'i    of 

SCIENCES. 

(a)  Is  Gf.sf.kai.  In  the  rase  of  programs  in 
the  United  States  that  provide  both  sterile  hypo- 
dermic needles  and  bleach  to  individuals  m 
order  to  provide  for  a  ri^dudiim  in  the  risk  of 
the  individuals  contracting  acquired  immune  de- 
luiency  syndrome  or  related  conditions,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  (in  this 
sedion  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"),  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
on  Drug  Abuse,  shall  enter  into  a  contract  with 
a  public  or  nonprolit  private  entity,  subject  to 
suhsedion  (b).  for  the  purp(jse  of  conducting  a 
study  or  studies  to  make  determinations  of  the 
lollowing: 

(1)  The  extent  to  tvhirh  the  programs  promote, 
diredly  or  indirectly,  the  ahuse  of  drugs 
through  providing  information  or  devices  (or 
both)  regarding  the  manner  in  whirh  the  ad- 
verse health  consequences  of  such  abuse  can  be 
minimised. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  individuals  participating  in 
Die  programs,  the  number  of  individuals  who 
have  engaged  in  the  ahuse  of  drugs  prior  to  ad- 
mis.sion  to  the  programs  and  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  not  engaged  in  such  abuse 
prior  In  such  admissmn. 


1)1  The  extent  tu  uliuh  participation  in  the 
programs  has  altered  any  behaviors  constituting 
a  substantial  risk  of  contracting  acquired  im- 
mune deficiency  syndrome  or  hepatitis,  or  of 
transmitting  either  of  the  disea.sps. 

(4)  The  number  of  programs  that  provide  re- 
ferrals for  the  treatment  of  such  abuse  and  the 
number  of  programs  that  do  not  provide  such  re- 
ferrals. 

(.5)  The  extent  to  whii  h  programs  safely  dis- 
pose of  used  hypodermic  syringes  and  needles. 

(b)  N.ATIOSAI.  ACADEMY  OF  SCIE.\CE.S.  —  The 
Secretary  shall  request  the  National  A((idi>iny  of 
.ScieiKes  to  enter  into  the  contrad  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  (iindurt  the  study  or  studies  de- 
srribed  in  such  subsection.  If  such  Academy  de- 
clines to  conduct  the  study,  the  Secretary  shall 
ctury  nut  such  subsection  through  other  public 
or  nonprofit  prix-ate  entities. 

(c)  LiMITATinS  liEdARDIXd  E.SISTIMl  PRO- 
CRAMS.— The  study  required  in  subsection  (a) 
may  not  he  conducted  with  respect  to  programs 
established  alter  the  date  of  the  enadment  of 
this  Art. 

(d)  D.ATE  FOR  CciMPlF.TlOS.—The  Secretary 
shall  ensure  that,  not  later  than  18  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  study 
required  m  subsection  (a)  is  completed  and  a  re- 
port describing  the  findings  made  as  a  result  of 
the  study  is  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate. 

(e)  FvSDIsa.—Of  the  aggregate  amounts  ap- 
propriated under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
for  fisail  years  199.3  and  1994  for  research  on 
drug  abuse,  the  Secretary  shall  make  available 
S.S.IXJO.OiX)  for  conducting  the  study  required  in 
siihsedinri  (a). 

SEC.  707.  REPORT  ON  .MJ.OTMENT  FOR.Ml'LA. 

(ill  .SriDY.  ihi  .S'(iii7i;m/  ()/  Hialth  and 
Human  ServiK^s  (in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  ".Secretary")  shall  enter  into  a  contract, 
with  (I  public  or  nonprofit  private  entity,  subject 
to  subsection  (b),  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
a  study  or  studies  concerning  the  statutory  for- 
mulae under  which  funds  made  aiailabte  under 
sections  1911  and  1921  of  the  Public  Health  .Serv- 
ire  Art  arc  alloraled  among  the  Slates  and  terri- 
tories. Surh  study  or  studies  shall  include— 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  degree  to  which  the 
formula  allocates  funds  according  to  the  respec- 
tive needs  of  the  States  and  territories: 

(2)  a  review  of  relevant  epidemiological  re- 
search   regarding   the   incideme    of  substance 

ihuse  and  mental  illness  among  various  age 
iirnups  and  geographic  regions  of  the  country: 

(.3)  the  identification  of  factors  not  included  m 
the  formula  that  are  reliable  predictors  of  the 
inddence  of  substance  abuse  and  menial  illness: 

(4)  an  assessment  of  the  validity  and  rel- 
evance of  factors  currently  included  in  the  for- 
mula, such  as  age,  urban  population  and  cost: 
and 

(,5;  any  other  information  that  would  contrib- 
ute to  a  thorough  assessment  of  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  current  formula. 

(h)  N.ATIOSAl.  ACADEMY  OF  SCIE.\(F.S.  —  The 
Se(retary  shall  request  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  enter  into  the  contract  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  conduct  the  study  described  m 
such  subsection.  If  such  Academy  declines  to 
conduct  the  study,  the  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
such  subsection  through  another  public  or  non- 
profit private  entity. 

(c)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that 
not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Ad,  the  study  required  under  sub- 
section (a)  is  completed  and  a  report  describing 
the  findings  made  as  a  result  of  such  study  is 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of 
the  Senate. 
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(d)  Cossvi.TATiON.—The  entity  preparing  the 
report  required  under  subsecti(jn  (c).  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
Slates.  The  Comptroller  General  shall  review  the 
study  after  its  transmittal  to  the  committees  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (()  and  within  three 
months  make  appropriate  ret  ommendatinns  con- 
'  (i-rning  sw  >;  rrpi^n  !'•  suii  i  ,:iiiimtti'i'^ 

SEC.    708.    REPORT   BY   SIBST.ASCE   .\Bt  SF    \M) 
MFNTAT    H  FAITH   SFRVK  Fs   ADMI\ 
ISTK-^riOS 

(a)  I.\IEHI.M  REPORT.  -  Sut  later  man  0 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Administrator  of  the  Substance  Abuse 
and  .Mental  Health  Services  Administration 
shall  compile  and  directly  transmit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  iMbor 
and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate  an  interim 
report  that  includes  the  following  information: 

(1)  A  compilation  and  summary  of  the  sci- 
entific literature  and  research  concerning  the 
provision  of  health  insurance,  by  both  public 
and  private  entities,  for  substance  abuse  (m- 
(luding  alcohol  abu.se)  and  mental  health  serv- 
ices. 

(2)  A  review  of  the  scientific  literature  evalu- 
ating the  medical  effectiveness  of  substance 
abuse  (including  alcohol  abuse)  and  mental 
health  services. 

(3)  An  examination  of  past  practices  and 
emerging  trends  of  health  insurance  coverage 
for  subslan(e  abuse  (including  alcohol  abuse) 
and  mental  health  services,  including  an  exam- 
ination of  trends  in  copayments,  lifetime  cov- 
erage max'imums.  number  of  visits,  and  inclusion 
or  exclusion  of  such  services, 

(4)  An  identification  of  issues  attendant  to 
and  analysis  of  barriers  to  health  insurants 
coverage  for  substance  abuse  (including  alcohol 
abuse)  and  mental  illne.ss  services.  Such  analy- 
sis shall  include  a  discussion  of  how  substance 
abuse  (induding  alcohol  abuse)  and  mental 
health  services  would  be  affected  by  the  various 
health  care  reform  under  consideration  in  Con- 
gress. 

(.5)  An  examination  of  the  issues  attendant  to 
limitations  placed  on  the  use  of  Medicaid  pro- 
gram funds  for  adults  receiving  substance  abuse 
(including  alcoholism  services)  and  mental 
health  services  in  intermediate  care  residential 
settings. 

(b)  Fl.\Ai.  Report.— Not  later  than  October  I. 
199.3,  such  Admini.strator  shall  compile  and 
transmit  directly  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerre  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  a  report  that  identifies  the 
relevant  poliry  issues  and  researrh  questions 
that  need  to  be  answered  to  address  rurrent  bar- 
riers to  the  provision  of  substance  abuse  and 
mental  health  services.  The  Administrator  shall 
design  a  research  and  demonstration  strategy 
that  e.Tamines  such  harriers  and  tests  alter- 
native solutions  In  the  problems  of  providing 
health  insuranre  and  treatment  services  for  sub- 
stance ahuse  and  mental  health  servues.  As 
soon  as  pradicable  but  not  later  than  January 
I.  1994.  the  Serretary  shall  initiate  researrh  and 
demonstration  projerts  that,  ron.sistent  with  the 
information  rontained  in  the  reports  required 
under  this  sertion.  will  study  the  issues  identi- 
fied with,  and  possible  alternative  merhanisms 
of.  providing  health  insurance  and  treatment 
services  lor  substance  abuse  luirlvdvia  alcohol 
abuse)  and  menial  iHni^ 

TITLE  VIII—OEXElLiL  PKOVISIO.SS 

SE(    HOI.  EFFECTiyh  DATES 

,u/  l.\  (;h.\EHM..  —  l I,,:,  Ad  takes  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enadment  of  this  Act,  subject  to  sub- 
sections (b)  through  (d). 

(b)  AME\D.'ilE.\T.s.—The  amendments  desrribed 
in  this  Act  are  made  on  the  date  of  the  enad- 
ment of  this  Act  and  take  effect  on  such  date, 
except  as  provided  in  subsections  (c)  and  (d). 
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(c)  Rkohvanization  Usnt:H  Titi.k  I.  Title  I 
lake's  elfirl  on  Orlober  I.  If)92.  The  ami'ndmenln 
di'srnbed  in  such  lillc  are  made  on  nurh  dale 
ami  lake  eflc(  t  uii  such  date. 

(d)  I'KdORAUS  I'KOVIDIM!  FLSASCIAI.  ASSIST- 
A\CK.~ 

(I)  Fiscal  yhau  1993  a\d  subsequsst  ykahs.- 
In  the  case  nl  any  ptoQiam  making  awards  ot 
grants,  cooperative  agreements,  or  contracts,  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Ad  are  effective  lor 
awardx  made  on  or  alter  October  1 .  1992. 

12)  I'HIOH  >7.«'/lt  YKAKS. 

(A)  Except  ijv  provided  in  subparagraph  Hi). 
in  the  case  ol  any  program  making  awards  ol 
grants,  cooperative  agretnnents.  or  contra<  Is.  il 
the  program  began  operation  prior  to  the  date  ot 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  the  program  is 
amended  by  this  A<  t.  awards  made  prior  to  Oc- 
tober I.  I9!)2.  shall  continue  to  he  subject  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  upon  which  such  awards 
were  made,  notuilhstanding  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Ad. 

(H)  Subparagraph  (A)  does  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  amendments  made  by  this  Ait  to 
part  H  ol  title  XIX  ol  the  f'uhhc  Health  Service 
Act.  Section  20.'i(a)  applies  with  respect  to  the 
program  established  m  sui  h  part 

And  the  House  a^ree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  iei.e<1e  froin  its  UlsaKreo- 
merit  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  bill  and  aKiee  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows- 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted bv  the  House  amendment  to  the  title 
of  the  bill  Insert  the  foUowinK  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  re- 
structure the  Alcohol,  Diuu  Abuse,  and  Men- 
tal Health  Administration  ami  the  authorl 
ties  of  such  Administration,  includin»f  estab- 
lishintc  separate  blocl<  grants  to  enhance  the 
delivery  of  services  renardinK-  sub.itance 
abu.se  and  mental  health,  and  foi-  other 
puroses." 

And  the  House  asree  to  the  same. 

Joil.N  D.  DINGKI.I.. 
Hknhy  a.  Wa.xman. 
J.  Roy  Rowland, 
Norman  K.  Lknt, 
Tom  Bi.ii.KY. 
Managers  on  the  Part  ol  the  House. 

Edward  M.  Kknnkdv, 

Cl.AIIIOKNK  Pki-I., 

Howard  Mtriv.KNBAUM, 
chrisioi'hkh  dodd, 
Tom  Hakkin, 
Brock  Adams, 
Orrin  O.  Hai-cii, 
Da.n  Coats, 
SIROM  Thlrmond. 

DAVK  DURKNHKRfiKR, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

JOINT  KXIM.ANATORY  .STAI'KMKNT  OF 
THK  COMMITTEK  OV  CONKKRENCE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  di.<aKree- 
InK  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1306).  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Public  Health  Servli:e 
Act  to  revise  and  extend  certain  protrrams, 
to  restiucture  the  Alcohol,  Di'U»<  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  followlnK'  joint  state- 
ment to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  e.xpla- 
nation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  manaKeis  and  recommendeil  in  the  ac- 
conipanylnK'  confeieni  e  report 

The  House  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill  after  the 
enactment  clause  and  inserted  a  substitute 
text. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  its  dlsatfreement 
to    the   amenilment   of   the    Hou.se    with    an 


amendment  which  la  a  substitute  for  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  Senate  bill,  the 
House  amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed 
to  in  conferen<  e  are  noted  below,  except  for 
clerical  corrections,  conforminK  changes 
made  necessary  by  agreements  reached  by 
the  conferees,  and  minor  drafting  and  dari 
fyinK  changes. 

adamha  hkokoanizatio.n 

The  Senate  bill  proposes  to  reorganize  the 
Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration (ADAMHA I  by  tiansferring  Its 
three  re.search  institutes  ithe  National  Insti- 
tute of  MentJil  Health  (NIMH),  the  National 
Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  (NIDA),  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism (NIAAA))  to  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  iNIH),  and  by  reconstituting 
ADAMHA  as  a  services  administration  and 
by  creating  an  agency  to  administer  mental 
health  services  programs.  The  House  amend- 
ment contains  no  such  reorganization. 

The  House  lecedes  with  an  amendment. 
The  .services  administration  will  be  known  as 
the  Substance  Abuse  an<l  Mental  Health 
Services  Administration  (SAMHSAi.  It  will 
consist  of  the  Center  for  Substance  Abuse 
Prevention  (CSAP).  the  Center  for  Substance 
Abuse  Treatment  (CSAT).  and  the  Center  for 
MenUl  Health  Services  (CMHS). 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  reorganization 
Is  to  fully  develop  the  Federal  governments 
ability  to  tjjiget  effectively  substance  abuse 
and  mental  health  services  to  the  people 
most  in  need,  and  to  translate  research  in 
these  areas  more  effectively  and  more  rap- 
idly Into  the  general  health  care  system. 

It  Is  the  conferees'  intent  that  this  reorga- 
nization be  implemented  In  a  manner  that 
strengthens  the  federal  effort  with  respect  to 
both  research  and  services.  Sufficient  re- 
sources and  personnel  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  each  of  the  federal  agencies  affected 
by  the  reorganization  to  enable  each  to  carry 
out  the  functions  assigned  to  il. 
Health  services  research 

In  its  effort  to  more  clearly  define  the  dis- 
tinct research  and  service  missions  of  the 
relevant  agencies,  the  Senate  bill  explicitly 
affirms  the  authority  of  the  Institutes  to 
conduct  health  services  research  in  keeping 
with  the  view  that  basic,  clinical  and  serv- 
ices research  constitute  a  continuum  that 
should  not  be  artificially  ,severed.  That  de- 
termination has  been  strengthened  by  the  In- 
clusion in  the  conference  report  of  a  provi- 
sion modeled  after  the  House  amendment  to 
set  aside  a  minimum  of  1.^  percent  of  the  re 
search  budget  of  the  NIMH,  and  apply  a  simi- 
lar requirement  to  the  research  budgets  of 
NIDA  and  NIAAA. 

Health  .services  research  addresses  the  im- 
pact of  the  organization,  financing  and  man- 
agement of  health  sei-vices  on  the  quality, 
cost,  access  to  and  outcomes  of  care.  Each 
Institute  shall  fund  research  projects,  re- 
search centers  and  illssemination  activities 
using  grants,  cooperative  agreements,  con- 
tiacts  and  other  such  mechanisms  as  aic 
ileemed  appi'opriaie. 

While  the  committee  believes  that  NIMH, 
NIDA,  and  NIAAA  should  continue  their  cur- 
rent programs  to  study  the  cau.ses  and  poten- 
tial cures  for  mental  illness  and  substance 
abuse,  to  develop  new  clinical  treatments 
and  drugs,  and  to  collect  and  analyze  epi- 
demiologic data,  the  conferees  believe  that 
increased  resources  should  be  devoted  to  the 
critical  area  of  services  research. 

Federal  and  state  governments,  private  In- 
surers and  employers,  and  patients  and  their 
families  sf)pnd  billions  of  dollars  a  year  sup- 
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porting  fragmented  and  often  inadequate 
systems  of  care  both  public  and  private  for 
the  mentally  111  and  for  those  addicted  to 
drugs  anilor  alcohol.  Yet  little  is  know 
about  such  basic  issues  as  how  much  these 
systems  cost  and  how  their  costs  can  be  con 
trolled,  which  models  of  care  work  best,  how 
quality  can  be  measured  and  a.ssured,  anil 
who  should  pay  for  the  care  and  by  what 
mechanism.  Equally  important,  what  we  do 
know  is  not  being  disseminated  effectively 
to  those  who  need  the  information  to  set  pol- 
icy or  navigate  the  delivery  system  for 
themselves  or  a  loved  one. 

Just  as  Congress  has  made  a  strong  com- 
mitment to  searching  for  cures  for  mental 
illness  and  substance  abuse,  so  too  must  the 
federal  government  make  an  equally  strong 
commitment  to  finding  the  most  efficient, 
effective  and  equitable  ways  to  deliver  and 
finance  high  quality  care  for  these  popu 
lations.  An  investment  of  at  least  15  jsercent 
of  the  research  budgets  of  the  institutes  to 
study  these  Important  problems  and  to  dis- 
seminate what  has  been  learned  is  appro- 
priate. 

The  debate  over  .services  research  has  been 
especially  heated  In  the  mental  health  com- 
munity. The  conferees  are  impressed  with 
the  growing  Importance  of  mental  health 
services  research  and  the  promise  it  holds  for 
Improving  care  for  the  mentally  ill.  The  con- 
ferees are  particularly  impres.sed  with  the 
new  NIMH  research  plan  entitled,  "Caring 
for  People  with  Severe  Mental  Disorders-  A 
National  Plan  of  Research  to  Impiove  Sei'v- 
Ices."  This  Is  the  first  systematic,  strategic 
plan  for  services  research  and  It  should  be 
fully  implemented. 

The  conferees  are  particularly  concerned 
about  the  impact  of  severe  mental  illness  on 
families  and  caregivers  and  the  problem  of 
unpredictable  violent  behavior  that  the  men- 
tally ill  sometimes  exhibit.  The  committee 
ui-ges  NIMH  to  examine  these  issues  as  it 
continues  its  strong  and  highly  successful 
role  in  services  research. 

The  conferees  are  encouraged  by  work 
begun  over  the  last  few  years  within  NIDA's 
Financing  and  Services  Research  Branch  of 
the  Division  of  Applied  Research.  With  the 
additional  support  provided  under  this  bill. 
NIDA's  re.search  program  on  the  cost,  qual- 
ity, access  and  utilization  of  drug  abuse  serv- 
ices can  be  significantly  expanded.  The  NIDA 
funded  Drug  Services  Research  Survey  pro- 
vides for  the  first  time  the  e.ssenlial  data 
needed  for  services  research  into  access  and 
cost-effectiveness  of  treatment  options,  and 
as  such  is  an  integral  part  of  the  services  re- 
search program.  This  Important  survey 
should  be  continued  on  a  periodic  basis.  The 
conference  also  urges  NIDA  to  develop  a  re- 
search agenda,  comparable  to  the  aforemen- 
tione<l  NIMH  plan,  to  Improve  services  for 
the  drug  addicted  population. 

NIAAA  IS  to  be  commended  for  its  efforts 
to  study  the  effectiveness  of  treatinenl  for 
alcohol  related  problems  and  to  improve  the 
cost-effectiveness  of  federal  and  state  alco- 
hol related  programs.  The  current  projects 
to  identify  the  nature  and  extent  of  alcohol 
related  problems  and  wa.vs  to  Improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  services  should  be  continued. 
The  conferees  urge  the  institute  to  fund  ad 
ditional   research   into   the   impact  of  reim- 
bursement policy  on  the  availability,  organi- 
ziition  and  cost  of  alcoholism  treatment.  The 
committee   also   urges   the    institute    to   do 
velop  a  national  plan  for  research  on  serv 
ices. 
Hehavioral  research 

The  conferees  do  not  intend  the  reorga- 
nization  to  diminish   the   important   behav- 
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loral  science  portfolios  of  the  three  former 
AD.^MHA  institutes.  Indeed,  the  conferees 
expect  that  the  transfer  of  these  three  Insti- 
tutes will  bring  to  all  of  the  NIH  institutes 
an  increased  appreciation  for  the  emphasis 
on  behavioral  science  and  health  services  re- 
search. The  conferees  reiterate  their  strong 
support  for  psychological,  behavioral  and  so- 
cial research  in  the  understanding  of  mental, 
addictive  and  physical  disorders. 
Ileports  on  aUohol  and  drug  abuse 

Section  506  in  current  law  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  prepare  triennial  reports  on  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse.  In  current  practice,  that 
authority  has  been  delegated  to  the  Direc- 
tors of  NIAAA  and  NIDA. 

Other  than  by  rede.-.ignating  the  section, 
the  conference  report  does  not  alter  current 
law.  The  Secretary  therefore  retains  author- 
ity to  delegate  this  authority  to  the  Insti- 
tutes, and  is  encouraged  to  do  so. 
Research  training  and  clinical  training 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  research 
training  authority  is  transferied  with  the  In- 
stitutes to  NIH,  but  clinical  training  author- 
ity under  section  303  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  and  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  that  authority  have  been  vested  with 
SAMHSA.  The  institutes  should  exercise 
their  training  authority  to  the  .same  extent 
as  the  other  NIH  institutes.  In  any  event,  the 
three  institutes  should  not  engage  in  activ- 
ity that  duplicates  or  substantially  overlaps 
tlie  clinical  training  activities  of  the  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

The  conferees  expect  that  the  substance 
abuse  clinical  training  activities  of  the  Serv- 
ices Administration  will  Include  an  appro- 
priate emphasis  on  the  treatment  and  pre- 
vention of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism. 

Servitii  issues 

The  conferees  intend  that  the  prog-rams  ad- 
ministered by  the  new  Services  Administra- 
tion contain  a  strong  evaluation  component. 
It  IS  important  for  the  Centeis  to  support 
evaluations.  Including  the  evaluation  of  pre- 
vention services,  using  the  most  rigorous 
evaluative  designs  appropriate  and  feasible. 

The  Services  Administration  has  also  been 
charged  with  significant  authority  for  data 
collection.  The  conferees  recognize  that  the 
three  research  institutes  possess  experience 
in  evaluating  treatment  and  prevention  sei  v 
Ices,  and  it  Is  expected  that  the  SAMHS.V 
Administrator  will  draw  upon  the  expertise 
of  the  appropriate  Institute  directors  during 
the  process  of  .shaping  such  evaluations  and 
data  collection  efforts. 

Among  the  lesponslbilities  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Services  Administration  is  the 
coordination  of  federal  policy  with  respect  to 
the  provision  of  treatment  services  for  sub- 
stance abuse  utilizing  anti-addiction  medica- 
tions, including  methadone.  Among  the 
agencies  who.se  activities  would  be  subject  to 
such  coordination  are  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, the  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration and  NIDA.  The  conferees  do  not  in- 
tend that  such  authority  include  responsibil- 
ity for  the  development  of  such  medications; 
that  responsibility  lies  with  NIDA. 

Use  of  block  grant  sct-aside 

The  conference  agreement  maintains  the 
current  law  policy  of  reserving  5  percent  of 
block  grant  appropriations  for  the  conduct  of 
technical  a.ssistance.  data  collection  and  pro- 
gram evaluation  necessary  to  improve  the 
availability  and  quality  of  mental  health  and 
substance  abuse  services. 

The  newly  established  Center  for  Mental 
Hi'alth  Service  and  the  Center  for  Substance 
.•\buse  Treatment  ai'e  charged  under  the  con- 


ference agreement  with  administration  of 
the  set-aside  funds  available  under  the  re- 
spective mental  health  and  substance  abuse 
block  grants.  In  carrying  out  lhi.s  authority 
the  stixtute  authorizes  the  Centers  to  exer- 
cise broad  discretion  in  the  design  of  evalua- 
tion projects.  Such  projects  should  include 
studies  that  examine  the  effectiveness  of 
funded  services  and  how  changes  in  such 
services  could  improve  the  quality  of  care. 

Although  these  projects  are  not  research, 
per  se,  they  may  follow  experimental  de- 
signs, including  the  use  of  landom  assign- 
ment. The  conferees  expect  that  the  Centers 
will  carry  out  comprehensive  evaluation  ac- 
tivities including  evaluations  of  prevention 
policy. 

The  conferees  are  aware  that  under  current 
practice,  a  portion  of  the  5%  ADMS  block 
grant  set-aside  has  been  used  to  support 
health  services  research  in  the  three  re- 
search institutes.  While  the  conferees  do  not 
intend  to  disrupt  that  practice  in  the  current 
fiscal  year,  and  In  fact  encourage  that  exist- 
ing obligations  be  met,  this  use  of  ADMS 
block  grant  funds  will  be  prohibited  after  fis- 
cal year  1992  The  conferees  intend  that  the 
block  grant  set-aside  be  used  for  technical 
assistance,  data  collection,  evaluations  and 
other  activities  directly  related  to  services, 
but  It  Is  untenable  for  such  funds  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  entities  within  NIH. 

Nonetheless,  the  conferees  recognize  the 
importance  of  completing  multi-year  grants 
that  were  funded  with  block  grant  set-aside 
funds  prior  to  fiscal  year  1993.  For  example, 
the  Conference  Committee  is  aware  of  the 
importance  of  Project  Match,  a  nine-site 
study  seeking  to  identify  ways  to  match  al- 
coholics with  the  most  appropriate  and  cost- 
effective  types  of  treatment.  The  conference 
report  therefore  requires  that  such  projects 
continue  to  receive  funding  until  the  multi- 
year  grant  has  expired.  In  the  case  of 
projects  that  had  been  funded  from  block 
grant  set-aside  funds  and  that  are  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  research  institutes,  con- 
tinued funding  must  come  from  the  budgets 
of  the  research  institutes. 
Transitions 

The  conferees  recognize  that  there  must  be 
a  transition  period  before  the  former 
AD.\MHA  institutes  are  luUy  integrated  into 
I  he  NIH  structure.  Several  transitional 
mea.suies  were  included  in  the  Senate  bill  in 
rei.  ognitlon  of  this  fad.  and  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  conference  report  with  modi- 
fications. 

The  current  peer  leview  proces.ses  utilized 
by  the  three  foimei  ADAMHA  institutes  will 
continue  to  be  utilized  liy  them  through  fis- 
cal year  1996.  The  three  institutes  will  have 
independent  budgetary  authority  parallel  to 
the  authority  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute for  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995.  Finally. 
the  authority  of  the  NIH  Director  to  merge 
institutes  on  notice  to  Congress  will  be  sus- 
pended with  respect  to  these  institutes  for 
live  years  fi-om  the  date  of  enactment.  With 
lhe.se  exceptions,  the  three  ADAMHA  insti- 
tutes ai-e  to  be  integrated  into  the  NIH  struc- 
ture and  be  accorded  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  othei'  national  research  institutes. 

The  conferees  expect  that  the  relevant 
committees  of  Congress  will  closely  monitor 
the  implementation  of  the  reorganization 
and  will  take  appropriate  legislative  action 
if  it  is  determined  that  these  transitional 
measures  should  be  extended. 
AIDS-related  issues 

Historically,  issues  related  to  HIV  infec- 
tion and  AIDS  have  :10c  received  the  level  of 
attention    at    ADAMHA    that   would    be    ex- 
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pected  by  virtue  of  the  importance  of  the 
issue  to  the  program  of  the  agency  or  the 
size  of  the  agency's  budget  for  AIDS.  Reorga- 
nization has  presented  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress these  concerns. 

The  conferees  intend  that  AIDS-related  ac- 
tivities undertaken  by  the  research  insti- 
tutes and  the  Services  Administration  re- 
ceive appropriate  attention  and  coordina- 
tion. To  assure  that  this  takes  place,  the  ex- 
isting AIDS  Office  in  NIMH  has  been  codified 
and  a  parallel  Office  in  NIDA  has  been  cre- 
ated. In  addition,  the  SAMHSA  Adminis- 
trator has  been  given  specific  responsibility 
for  coordinating  SAMHSA  service  programs 
that  affect  substance  abusers  with  HIV  infec- 
tion, AIDS  or  tuberculosis.  The  Administra- 
tion may  choose  to  discharge  this  respon- 
sibility by  creating  an  Office  of  AIDS 
mattkks  pertaini.ng  ro  catkgoricai.  grant 

hu(x:rams 
Pregnant  and  post-parium  women  and  their  in- 
fants 

The  conference  agreement  revises  the  Of- 
fice of  Substance  Abuse  Preventions  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  programs  providing 
treatment  and  prevention  services  to  preg- 
nant addicts  and  their  children.  The  agree- 
ment follows  the  House  amendment  by 
prioritizing  support  for  residential  treat- 
ment programs  that  provide  a  comprehensive 
range  of  services  necessary  to  assure  success- 
ful treatment  and  reduce  the  risk  of  relapse. 
It  is  the  conferees'  intent  that  assistance 
provided  through  this  program  be  utilized  to 
increase  the  availability  of  programs  provid- 
ing treatment  services  to  this  most  vulner- 
able population. 

The  conlerees  agree  with  the  conclusion  of 
the  Institute  of  Medicine  (Treating  Drug 
Problems.  1990)  that  "the  benefits  of  (long- 
term  i-esidential)  treatment  are  substantial 
and  they  virtually  repay  the  costs  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis.  "  (189).  In  addition,  recognizing 
the  new  priority  placed  upon  support  of  es- 
tablishing and  expanding  residential  and 
outpatient  treatment  capacity  for  this  popu- 
lation, the  agreement  transfers  primary  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  for  the  program 
from  the  Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Preven- 
tion to  the  Center  lor  Substance  Abuse 
Treatment  (CSAT).  The  conferees  intend 
that  the  CSAT  collaborate  closely  with 
CSAP  in  assuring  the  development  of  appro- 
priate requirements  of  outreach  and  preven- 
tion activities  by  entities  receiving  support 
through  this  program. 
Capacity  Eipanswn  Program 

The  conference  agreement  establishes  a 
new  categorical  grant  program  requested  by 
the  President  in  the  National  Drug  Control 
Strategy.  The  program  is  designed  to  permit 
the  targeting  of  substance  abuse  treatment 
services  to  those  states  with  the  greatest 
need  for  additional  capacity. 

The  conferees  note  that  critical  shortages 
of  treatment  capacity  exist  in  most  States 
and  that  the  revised  allocation  formula 
which  determines  allotments  under  the  new 
Substance  Abuse  Block  Grant  is  an  appro- 
priate and  viable  measure  of  a  State's  rel- 
ative need  for  additional  substance  abuse 
treatment  and  prevention  services.  In  this 
regard,  the  conferees  hope  that  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  additional  appropriations,  preference 
will  be  given  to  funding  under  the  block 
grant  which  assures  equitable  national  dis- 
tribution of  limited  Federal  funds  to  expand 
treatment  capacity. 
Grants  of  national  sigmjicanct 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment reauthorize  the  current  authority  with 
respect  to  Grants  of  National   Significance 


with   mcKlilkations.   The   tonfeience   amee 
ment  Uoes  likewise. 

The  conferees  have  hiMhliwhted  their  intei- 
est  In  !iUot.alin«  I'luuls  to  establish  ;i  new 
piojrram  of  demonstration  projects  ilesl>fneil 
to  assess  the  viability  of  providin«  treat- 
ment services  in  settings  requiring  partici 
pant.s  to  contribute  to  the  community 
through  public  servii  e.  The  conferees  believe 
support  of  a  series  of  innovative  projects  will 
expand  the  availability  of  tieatment  services 
while  increasint;  publii-  recoMnltion  of  the 
important  contribution  treatment  proKiams 
can  make  in  the  life  of  a  community. 

One  of  the  other  treatment  modalities 
identified  in  this  revised  section  is  the  provi- 
sion of  substance  abuse  treatment  to  women 
With  children  In  the  settlnR  In  which  such 
children  receive  primary  pediatric  care  or  In 
which  suih  women  receive  primary  health 
care.  This  provision  has  been  inspired  by  the 
work  of  the  Women  and  Infants  Clinic  ad- 
ministered at  Boston  City  Hospital,  at  which 
comprehensive,  lnte^'l•ated  health,  social  and 
early  chihlhood  seivlces  aie  offered  to 
women  who  are  substance  abusers  and  their 
infants.  Such  servii  es  incluile  primary  pedi- 
atric health  care,  parenting  and  early  child- 
hood education,  and  substance  abuse  coun- 
seling ulilizinK  a  case  manaMement  system. 
Childhood  iiwnlal  hfiilth 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment propose  to  create  a  new  program  to  es- 
tablish systems  of  care  for  children  with  se- 
vere emotional  disturbance.  The  Senate  re- 
cedes with  an  amendment,  although  the  con- 
ferees apree  that  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
Bram  are  those  set   forth  In  the  Senate  bill. 

The  House  amendment  propo.ses  to  dedi- 
cate 10"..  of  the  mental  health  block  Kiant 
for  this  pioyram;  the  Senate  bill  does  not. 
The  House  recedes  to  the  Senate,  but  the  ex- 
istInK  10%  set-aside  in  the  block  urant  for 
children's  services  has  been  revise<l  to  focus 
resources  on  the  development  or  Improve- 
ment of  systems  of  caie  for  chililren  in  at 
least  one  KeoKraphic  location  In  the  state.  In 
a  smaller  state,  the  development  or  improve- 
ment of  a  stiitewlde  s.vstem  of  care  for  chil- 
dren would  satisfy  this  requirement. 

One  provision  In  the  childhood  mental 
health  promam  limits  administrative  e.x- 
penditures  to  .S%.  The  conferees  Intend  that 
limit  to  apply  to  the  urant  recipient,  not  to 
the  lesullitiK  system  of  caie  for  children 
with  .severe  emotional  disturbance. 
Kmployre  asMstanre  prngranvi 

The  House  amendment  contains  a  tyrant 
program  to  encourage  the  development  of 
Employee  Assistance  Programs  (EAPs) 
amonu  small  businesses.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tains no  similar  pioposal.  The  Senate  re- 
cedes, with  technical  and  clarlfyin*;  chanties. 

Under  the  EAP  proposal,  the  Center  for 
Substance  Abuse  Prevention  will  make 
grants  to  publli;  and  private  entities  to  a.ssist 
small  businesses  establish  employee  a.sslst- 
ance  programs  for  their  employees  and  the 
families  of  employees.  Only  those  small  busi- 
nesses that  have  never  had  employee  assist- 
ance programs  would  be  ellKlble  for  such 
services. 

Because  this  program  will  be  administered 
within  SAMHS.\.  funded  activities  will  focus 
on  employee  substance  abuse  Issues.  The 
conferees  recoKnjze.  however,  that  EAPs  are 
work-site  based  pioKiams  designed  to  assist 
in  identifying  and  facilitating  the  resolution 
of  behavioral  health  and  productivity  prob- 
lems of  employees  that  may  adversely  affect 
the  employee's  well  beInK  or  job  performance 
as  a  result  of  drug  or  alcohol  abuse,  health, 
emotional,  marltiil.  family,  financial,  lenal. 
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stress  or  othi-r  f)ersoiial  concerns  that  may 
.Ko  affect  employees. 

The  conferees  intend  that  EAPs  estab- 
lished throuKh  this  Hiant  prowram  provide 
comprehensive  employee  a.sslstance  services 
includini,'  di  expert  i  onsultatlon  and  the 
provision  of  tiainlnK  to  appropriate  pei-sons 
in  Identifying'  and  facilitating  the  resolution 
of  behavioral  health  or  Job  [wrformance 
problems;  (2)  confidential,  appropriate,  and 
timely  problem-assessment  services,  which 
may  include  short  teiiii  coun.sellne;  (3)  lefei 
rals  for  appropriate  dIaKnosls.  treatment  and 
assistance;  cli  the  estHblishnient  of  linkages 
between  workplace  and  community  re- 
sources that  provide  sui  h  services;  (5l  follow- 
up  services;  and  (6»  education  and  informa- 
tion le^'ardin^,'  the  prevention  of  substj»nce 
abuse  problems. 
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Split  hloi  k  Qftnit 

The  House  amemlment  proposes  to  split 
the  current  ADMS  block  grant  into  two  dis- 
crete block  grants;  one  for  community  men- 
tal health  services  and  one  for  substance 
abu.se  treatment  and  prevention  .services. 
The  Senate  bill  does  not.  but  the  Senate  re- 
cedes with  technical  and  clarlfyluK  changes. 
Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1993.  states  will  re- 
ceive .sepjirate  appropriations  and  will,  sub- 
jci  t  to  transition  rules,  be  reciuired  to  ex- 
pend them  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
desit;nated. 
Tratisilwn  rules  undfT  new  block  grants 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill  In  xrantln*;  states  authority  to 
transfer  funds  between  the  new  subsuince 
abuse  and  mental  health  sei'vices  block 
Kiants.  The  authority  to  request  such  trans- 
fers are  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  state  and  are  in- 
tended to  minimize  disruptions  that  may 
occur  in  the  transition  to  programs  of  dis- 
crete block  tfrants.  Under  the  agreement. 
States  which  is  fiscal  year  1991  were  required 
under  the  old  ADMS  block  grant  to  expend 
an  amount  of  their  allotment  for  either  sub- 
stance abuse  or  mental  health  .services  which 
is  less  than  the  amount  of  their  allotment  in 
fiscal  year  1993  or  1994  umler  the  substance 
abuse  or  mental  health  services  block  grant 
respectively  are  permitted  to  transfer  an 
amount  equal  to  .such  deficit  from  the  great- 
er of  their  allotments  under  the  substance 
abuse  or  mental  health  services  block 
grants. 

The  following  example  Is  illustrative  of 
this  special  transitional  authority.  In  fi.scal 
yeai-  1991,  a  state  received  $10  inillion  under 
the  ADMS  block  grant.  Of  this  amount.  50 
percent,  or  $5  million  was  required  by  sec- 
tion 1916(c)(6)(A)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  be  alloc.ateil  to  substance  abuse 
programs  and  50  percent,  or  $5  million  allo- 
cated to  community  mental  health  services 
programs.  By  establishing  discrete  block 
grants  allocating  funds  to  the  states  by  sepa- 
rate allotment  formulas,  funding  available 
to  the  hypothetical  state  for  mental  health 
services  may  Increase  relative  to  the  amount 
of  mental  health  services  may  increase  rel- 
ative to  the  amount  of  mental  health  funds 
received  In  FY  1991  and  the  amount  for  sub- 
stance abuse  may  decline.  In  such  an  in- 
stance, the  agreement,  authorizes  the  Gov- 
ernor to  request  that  the  Secretary  transfer 
funds  from  its  allotment  under  the  mental 
health  .services  block  grant  to  its  allotment 
under  the  subst.ance  abuse  services  block 
grant.  The  only  limitation  placed  upon  such 
transfers  is  that  the  resulting  allotment  for 
substance  abuse  may  not  exceed  $5  million, 
the  amount  the  state  was  required  to  expend 
for  substance  abuse  In  1991. 
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The  conferees  realize  thai  the  very  lew 
states  in  which  the  mental  health  portion  of 
the  cuiient  block  grant  exceeds  50%  may 
face  an  especially  difficult  transition  to  a 
split  block  grant.  If  this  problem  proves  to 
be  .serious,  the  fiscal  year  1995  reauthoriza- 
tion proce.ss  will  proviile  an  opportunity  for 
the  relevant  committees  of  Congress  to  re- 
visit the  possibility  of  a  longer  transition  for 
such  states. 
Illixk  Qrant  lonnuta 

The  Senate  bill  modifies  the  formula  under 
which  each  state's  block  grant  allotment  is 
determined.  The  House  amendment  proposes 
a  new  formula  for  the  new  mental  health 
block  grant  contemplated  in  that  bill,  there- 
by altering  each  states  allotment.  The  con- 
ference report  e.ssentlally  adopts  the  Senate 
formula  with  several  substantive  changes' 

1.  The  Senate  formula  has  been  split  into 
two  distinct  formulae  to  letlect  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  two  separate  bloi  k  grants.  Ap- 
propriate adjustments  have  been  made  to  ac- 
commodate the  Senate  formula  to  the  new 
mental  health  block  grant  (e.g.,  urban  18  to 
24  year  olds  are  old  are  not  double  counted 
for  the  mental  health  formula;  also,  the  con- 
ference agreement  incorporates  the  House 
bills  mental  health  at-risk  population  co- 
hort's. ) 

2.  The  permanent  "hold  harmles.s"  In  the 
Senate  bill  has  been  revi.sed.  Under  the  con- 
ference agreement,  no  state  may  receive  less 
than  their  fiscal  year  1991  block  grant  allot- 
ment for  the  succeeding  three  fiscal  years. 

3.  The  small  state  minimum  in  the  Senate 
bill  has  been  narrowed  In  that  it  will  not 
apply  to  states  that  had  a  per  capita  allot- 
ment In  fiscal  year  1989  In  excess  of  the  na- 
tional average, 

4.  Accommodations  have  been  made  in  the 
fiscal  year  1992  interstate  and  Intrastate  al- 
lotments to  further  the  goal  of  a  smooth 
transition  to  the  new  formula. 

The  conferees  believe  that  the  formula  in 
the  conference  agreement  represents  an  eq- 
uitable and  comprehensive  balance  of  na- 
tional interests  with  the  competing  interests 
of  urban  and  rural  states.  The  conferees  wish 
to  express  their  gratitude  to  Mr.  Jerry 
Fastrup  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  for 
his  labors  over  many  months  in  helping  to 
devise  the  formula  adopted  In  the  conference 
agreement. 
Aiithamatwu  Inrh 

The  conferees  wish  to  note  the  significance 
of  the  authorization  levels  chosen  for  the 
two  block  grants  in  fiscal  year  1993.  The  sub- 
stance abu.se  block  grant  has  been  authorized 
at  a  level  to  begin  to  Implement  the  core 
plan  for  cotnprehenslve  treatment  for  preg- 
nant women  and  IV  drug  users  advocated  by 
the  Institute  of  Medicine  in  ■Treating  Drug 
Problems"  (1990).  The  mental  health  block 
grant  has  been  authorized  at  a  level  to  begin 
to  recover  the  significant  cuts  in  funding 
suffered  by  mental  health  services  programs 
in  the  previous  decade. 
Sialeu'ide  plans 

The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment 
both  contain  a  requirement  that  states  sub- 
mit a  plan  for  assessing  and  meeting  treat- 
ment and  prevention  needs  within  that  state 
as  a  condition  of  leceiving  block  grant  funds. 
The  conference  agreement  follows  the  Hou.se 
amendment  with  technical  and  clarifying 
changes. 

The  Secretary  will  implement  the  state 
plan  requirement  by  promulgating  regula- 
tions by  August  1.  1992.  The  conferees  expect 
that  the  states  will  have  appropriate  input 
in  this  process,  through  the  requirements  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 


With  regard  to  the  comprehensive  state 
mental  health  planning  requirement,  the 
Senate  has  receded  to  the  House  provision 
requiring  that  mental  health  block  grant  ex- 
penditures be  linked  to  priorities  under  the 
state  plan.  It  is  the  conferees'  view  that  peo- 
ple with  severe  mental  illnes.ses  and  their 
families  play  an  important  role  in  formulat- 
ing and  evaluating  the  implementation  of 
such  priorities.  The  conferees  recognize  the 
important  role  of  the  state  Mental  Health 
Planning  Councils,  and  believe  that  states 
must  continue  to  work  with  consumers  and 
family  members  in  .setting  state  priorities. 

The  conferees  also  intend  that  both  the 
mental  health  and  substance  abuse  state 
plan  requirements  are  to  be  administered 
with  respect  to  the  territories,  including 
Puerto  Rico,  with  appropriate^  regard  for 
their  cultural,  social  and  '  other  cir- 
cumstances. Territories  re':eiving  the  mini- 
mum allotment  under  the  block  grant  are 
exempt  from  the  planning  requirements. 
L'si'  of  block  qranl 

The  Hou.se  amendment  limits  the  extent  to 
which  block  grant  funds  may  be  used  to  sup- 
port treatment  in  state  correctional  sys- 
tems. The  Senate  recedes,  but  the  conferees 
wish  to  emphasize  that  such  a  provision  does 
not  reflect  a  lack  of  congressional  support 
for  such  services.  On  the  contrary,  the  con- 
ferees believe  that  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment in  the  criminal  justice  system  is  both 
necessary  and  highly  desirable.  The  con- 
ferees have  concluded,  however,  that  scarce 
block  grant  dollars  should  be  devoted  prin- 
cipally to  community-based  services.  Other 
than  the  demonstration  program  authorized 
within  SAMHSA  under  this  Act.  .state  cor- 
rectional budgets  and  the  federal  Office  of 
■Justice  Programs  are  the  appropriate  source 
of  funds  for  treatment  In  correctional  insti- 
tutions. 
Mnnitoring 

The  conference  agreement  contains  a  pro- 
vision modified  from  the  House  amendment 
requiring  that  in  fiscal  year  1994  and  there- 
after, the  Secretary  shall  conduct  an  Inves- 
tigation of  not  less  than  ten  states  each  year 
to  evaluate  compliance  with  block  grant  re- 
quirements. The  conferees  Intend  this  and 
related  provisions  to  ensure  strict  compli- 
ance with  block  grant  requirements  in  the 
future. 
.Set -ti  sides 

The  House  amendment  proposed  a  series  of 
new  block  grant  .set-asides.  The  Senate  bill 
did  not.  The  Senate  recedes  to  the  Hou.se  to 
t  he  extent  that  there  will  be  (1 )  a  set-aside  of 
5'"o  In  the  substance  abuse  block  grant  for 
fiscal  years  1993  and  199-}  to  increase  services 
to  pregnant  women  and  women  with  depend- 
ent children,  and  (2)  a  set-aside  of  10%  in  the 
mental  health  block  grant  lor  fiscal  years 
1993  and  1994  for  the  development  or  Improve- 
ment of  systems  of  cai-e  for  children  (pre- 
viously described  under  the  Childhood  Men- 
tal Health  heading). 

In  each  case,  the  obligation  of  the  states  in 
fiscal  years  subsequent  to  fiscal  year  1994  is 
to  maintain  the  level  of  services  attained  in 
fiscal  year  1994  using  this  set-aside.  The  set- 
aside  does  not  constitute  a  continuing  legal 
obligation  to  increase  services  after  fiscal 
year  1994. 

With  respect  to  the  set-aside  for  pregnant 
women,  the  conferees  wish  to  emphasize  that 
they  place  the  highest  priority  upon  the  pro- 
vision of  treatment  services  to  expectant 
mothers  and  single  women  with  children.  In 

Treating  Drug  Problems."  the  Institute  of 
Medicine  concluded  that  -The  external  costs 
of  <lrug  abu.se  and   dependence  among   this 


group  are  especially  worrisome  because 
these  children's  present  and  future  welfare 
depends  so  heavily  on  their  mother's  welfare. 
It  is  especially  hard  for  expectant  women  or 
single  mothers  of  young  children  (and  often. 
women  are  both)  to  receive  intensive  resi- 
dential treatment,  and  sometimes  even  to 
maintain  regular  outpatient  schedules,  be- 
cause of  child  care  needs  and  other  medical 
and  social  problems.  " 

The  conferees  concur  in  the  lOM  rec- 
ommendation that  "any  initiative  to  hrmg 
more  of  these  women  into  treatment  must 
also  emphasize  services  that  will  help  them 
find  safe,  decent  dwellings  in  which  to  live 
and  productive  activities  for  themselves  and 
their  children."  (p.  234)  The  conference 
agreement  contains  a  variety  of  require- 
ments to  increa.se  the  access  of  this  vulner- 
able population  to  high  quality  treatment 
services.  The  conferees  direct  the  Secretary 
to  closely  monitor  State  compliance,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  use  of  set-aside 
funds,  the  provision  of  interim  services  and 
the  requirements  that  expectant  mothers  be 
granted  preference  in  the  admi.ssion  to  all 
treatment  program  receiving  Federal  sub- 
stance abu.se  block  grant  funds. 

The  House  amendment  also  contained  a 
provision  effectively  setting  aside  12.5%  of 
the  block  grant  for  HIV  services  for  sub- 
stance abusers.  In  the  conference  report, 
that  requirement  has  been  narrowed  to  pro- 
vide for  more  appropriate  targeting  of  these 
scarce  resources. 

Set-asides  in  existing  law  for  IV  drug  abus- 
ers and  women  generally  have  been  elimi- 
nated. 

Avuilability  of  services  to  pregnant  uoinen  and 
IV  drug  users 

The  Hou.se  amendment  proposes  that 
states  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  receiv- 
ing block  grant  funds,  to  provide  treatment 
"on  demand"  to  pregnant  women  and  intra- 
venous drug  abusers.  While  the  conferees 
agree  that  treatmen.  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  substance  abusers  who  seek  and 
would  benefit  from  treatment,  the  conferees 
have  concluded  that  there  are  insufficient 
resources  at  present  to  allow  states  to  meet 
the  laudable  goals  set  forth  in  the  House  bill. 

Accordingly,  the  conferees  have  decided  to 
require  that  pregnant  women  and  intra- 
venous drug  users  be  afforded  preferential 
treatment  in  admission  to  treatment  pro- 
grams, and  that  interim  services  be  made 
available  to  such  individuals  while  they  are 
awaiting  admission  to  treatment.  Any  state 
that  cannot  provide  immediate  access  to 
comprehensive  treatment  services  for  intra- 
venous drug  abu.sers  must  provide  interim 
services  within  48  hours  for  those  per.'^ons 
who  are  awaiting  admission.  The  conference 
agreement  further  requires  that  States  as- 
sure that  every  intravenous  diug  abuser 
seeking  comprehensive  treatment  be  admit- 
ted to  a  comprehensive  program  within  120 
da.ys  of  seeking  treatment. 

The  conferees  have  defined  interim  serv- 
ices in  a  broad  manner  to  enhance  state 
flexibility  and  discretion  in  selecting  the 
itiost  appropriate  interim  services  or  treat- 
ment modality. 

The  conferees  believe,  however,  that,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  extraordinary  measures  to 
slow  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases  (most 
notably  HIVi  among  intravenous  drug  abus- 
ers, their  paitners.  and  their  children  in 
those  areas  in  which  treatment  on  demand  is 
not  available.  The  conferees  therefore  expect 
that  such  measures  will,  at  a  minimum,  in- 
clude counseling  and  education  about  HIV. 
about  the  risks  of  needle-shanng.  the  risks 
of  transmission  to  sexual   partners  and  in- 


fants, and  about  steps  that  can  be  taken  to 
ensure  that  HIV  transmission  does  not  occur. 

The  conference  agreement  also  includes  a 
provision  requiring  the  secretary  to  make  in- 
terim methadone  services  available  in  cases 
in  which  comprehensive  treatment  cannot  be 
provided.  This  requirement  is  not  applicable 
if  the  Secretaiy  finds  that  the  risk  of  HIV 
transmission  through  intravenous  drug 
abuse  is  minimal,  that  methadone  mainte- 
nance is  not  an  effective  method  of  treating 
heroin,  or  that  treatment  on  demand  can  be 
provided.  Unless  the  Secretary  makes  such  a 
finding,  however,  he  is  required  to  issue  a 
final  rule  making  less  comprehensive  metha- 
done services  available  within  90  days  of  en- 
actment of  this  legislation.  If  the  Secretary 
fails  to  issue  such  a  rule,  previous  proposals 
are  to  become  final. 

The  conferees  recognize  that  this  action  is 
not  a  full  or  noncontroversial  response  to 
the  problems  of  HIV  and  intravenous  drug 
abuse,  but  the  conferees  believe  that  such  ac- 
tions are  the  most  practical  response  to  the 
current  limits  on  resources  in  the  face  of  ris- 
ing incidence  and  prevalence  of  HIV  in  this 
population.  The  conferees  emphasize  that 
states  and  individual  programs  are  not  re- 
quired by  this  legislation  or  the  Secretary's 
action  to  provide  interim  methadone  serv- 
ices. Rather,  the  conferees  intend  that  the 
Federal  government  allow  inteiim  metha- 
done services  to  be  carried  out  only  if  the 
State  or  local  provider  wishes  to  do  so. 

Furthermore,  the  state  must  certify  that 
the  provision  of  interim  methadone  services 
will  not  diminish  the  availability  of  com- 
prehensive methadone  services  in  the  state. 
The  conferees  believe  strongly  that  if  in- 
terim methadone  is  utilized,  it  must  supple- 
ment, not  supplant  comprehensive  programs. 

Tuberculosis 

The  conference  agreement  requires  that  a 
State  receiving  funds  from  the  substance 
abuse  block  grant  assure  that  any  entity  re- 
ceiving funds  for  the  treatment  of  substance 
abuse  will  routinely  make  available,  directly 
or  by  contract.  TB  services  to  each  individ- 
ual receiving  treatment  for  substance  abuse 
and  will  refer  to  other  TB  services  any  per- 
son turned  away  from  such  substance  abu.se 
treatment  for  reasons  of  capacity.  The  agree- 
ment al.so  makes  the  provision  of  such  serv- 
ices an  eligible  use  of  block  grant  funds. 

The  conferees  have  included  these  provi- 
sions because  of  .serious  concern  about  the 
rising  incidence  of  TB  in  the  United  States 
and  a  belief  that  the  provision  of  TB  services 
to  persons  in  substance  abuse  treatment  is 
an  efficient  point  of  delivery  to  a  high-risk 
population 
HIV  services 

The  conference  agreement  requires  that 
certain  State  recipients  of  the  Substance 
A'ouse  Block  grant  set  aside  a  proportion  of 
their  grant  funds  to  provide  early  interven- 
tion services  for  HIV  to  persons  receiving 
substance  abuse  treatment. 

The  States  affected  are  those  that  have  a 
rate  of  AIDS  (as  reported  to  and  confirmed 
by  the  CDC)  equal  to  or  greater  than  10  per 
100.000  in  the  year  preceding  the  year  for 
which  funds  are  received.  For  1991.  the  Con- 
ferees understand  those  States  to  be  The 
District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico.  New 
Y^ork.  Florida.  New  Jersey.  California.  Geor- 
gia. Nevada.  The  Virgin  Islands.  Maryland. 
Louisiana.  Texas.  Hawaii.  Connecticut.  Mas- 
sachu-setts.  Illinois.  Colorado.  Delaware.  Mis- 
souri, Washington.  Virginia  and  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

These  States  are  to  set  aside  a  percentage 
of  their  substance  abuse  block  grants  for  the 


proviHion  of  non-hospital  HIV  early  interven- 
tion services  for  .sutjsUince  abusers  at  treat- 
ment sites.  The  percentaxe  is  to  be  at  least 
two  porient  of  their  block  crant.  and,   for 
those  States  whose  funding  In  future  years 
increases  above   the   level   received   for  sub 
stance   abuse    in    1991,    is  required   to   be  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  Increase  In  funil 
InB,  up  to  a  maximum  of  five  percent.  (For 
example,  a  state  whose  urant  is  increased 
two  percent  or  less  above   the  amount  re 
ceived  for-  substance  abuse  in  1991  wouM  alio 
cate    two    percent    for    HIV    services;    if   the 
State's  Kiant  is  inci-eased  three  percent,  the 
HIV     proportion    Is    three    penent;     If    the 
State's  grant  Is  Increased  four  percent,  the 
HlV   proportion  is  four  percent;  and  if  the 
Suite's   Rrant    Is    increased    five    percent   or 
more,  the  HIV  proportion  is  five  percent.) 

Within  these  funds  the  States  are  to  pr'o- 
vide  outpatient  early  intervention  HIV  serv- 
ices to  substance  abusers  in  treatment.  The 
conferees  Intend  for  these  services  to  include 
routine  offerintf  and  encouragement  of  HIV 
counseling,  testin^r  i Including  confirmatory 
and  diagnostic  testing  such  as  T  cell  i  ount.st, 
and  the  provision  of  prophylactic  and  anti- 
viral pie.scriptlon  dru^s  (such  as  those  to 
prevent  and  treat  opportunistic  infections 
and  to  slow  the  proKie.'<s  of  illness).  The  con 
ferees  i-ecoKnize  that  funds  are  extremely 
limited  in  this  prouram.  especially  in  lUhi 
of  the  numl)ef  of  substance  abusers  who  are 
infected  with  HIV,  and  therefore  understand 
that  the  services  provided  are  not  com- 
prehensive but  rather-  the  minimum  needed 
to  encourage  a  substantial  number  of  sul> 
stance  abusers  to  learn  of  their  HIV  infec 
tion,  educate  them  in  ways  to  avoid  trans- 
mission of  HIV  to  others,  and  maintain  their 
health. 

The  conference  aKi'eement  also  requires 
that  these  States,  if  they  establish  more 
than  one  program  for  HIV  services,  establish 
at  least  one  rural  piORrarn.  This  requirement 
can  be  waived  liy  the  .Seci-elary  If  the  State 
certifies  that  there  Is  no  need  lor  such  a  pro- 
Ktam  or  that  there  are  no  rur-al  areas. 

The  conference  agreement  also  requires 
that  the  funds  used  for  this  purpose  supple 
merit  on^oinK  State  activities  and  be  at  a 
level  above  the  level  that  the  State  has  pro- 
vided in  the  past.  The  conferees  emphasize 
that  this  maintenance  of  effort  is  an  impor- 
tant measure,  and  that  any  attempt  to  ro-fi- 
nance  curi'ent  programs  with  these  funds 
shouUI  be  viewed  as  a  breach  ol  the  teitus  of 
the  funiliiiR  aKieemeiit. 

TKAtiMA  CKNTKH  KKV|■^AI,l/..^  IION 
Both  the  House  amendment  and  the  Senate 
bill  authorize  a  pr-OKrani  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  trauma  care  centers  adversely 
affected  by  uncompensated  care  debt.  The 
conference  agreement  (generally  follows  the 
House  amendment  authorizing:  financial  as- 
sistance to  trauma  centers  impacteil  by  vio- 
lence attributed  to  diuR  trafficking.  But  the 
aKteement  includes  a  Senate-requested 
modification  of  the  eliKibility  criteria  that 
would  permit  blunt  trauma  to  be  considei-ed 
in  addition  to  penetrating  wounds  under 
specified  clrrumstances.  For  this  latter  cat- 
egory of  trauma,  the  center  neeil  only  have  a 
reasonable  belief  that  the  trauma  resulted 
from  druK-related  violence.  In  this  regard, 
the  conferees  do  not  intend  to  Impose  undue 
bur'dens  on  applicant  trauma  centers. 

The  confer-ees  note  the  important  r-ole  pub- 
licly supported  trauma  centers  play  In  their 
communities.  Often  public  trauma  centers 
are  the  only  centers  In  a  city  or  region  which 
provide  Level  One  trauma  care  24  hours  a 
day  and  which  assume  responsibility  for  the 
most  serious  trauma  case.  Becau.se  they  are 
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public,  these  centers  treat  all  patients  re 
nardless  of  ability  to  pay,  and  all  too  often 
their'  patients  cannot  pay  because  they  lai  k 
Independent  means  or'  third  party  reimburse- 
ment. Therefore  public  trauma  centei-s  are 
losinK  millions  of  dollars  In  their  roles  as  the 
last  refuse  for  many  of  the  most  seriously 
injured  in  their  communities.  The  well-bcint; 
of  a  community  depends  upcjn  a  functioninn 
public  trauma  center'. 

The  agreement  Includes  the  House  provi- 
sion KiantlnK  preference  to  trauma  care  cen- 
ters that  serve  a  disproportionate  share  of 
aliens  who  have  entered  the  country  Itle- 
Kally.  The  conferees  believe  that  such  pref- 
erence Is  appropriate  in  llKht  of  the  Federal 
Government's  responsibility  for-  immigration 
policy,  but  do  not  intend  that  trauma  cen- 
ters be  required  to  ascei'tain  the  immlKia 
tion  status  of  each  patient  in  order  to  be 
granted  preference.  Such  a  requirement 
would  be  administratively  costly  and  ml«ht 
discouraiie  persons  from  .seekinu  needed  car-c. 
Rather,  it  is  intendcit  that  trauma  centers 
use  estimates  ba.sed  on  empirical  data,  such 
as  patient  surve.vs,  Medicaid  data  on  emer- 
gency services  provided  to  aliens  IneliKlble 
for  full  Medicaid  benefits,  and  data,  on  medi 
cal  care  provided  to  undocumented  aliens 
1,'ranted  let<al  status  under  the  ImmiKiation 
Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1986. 

The  conferees  also  believe  the  Secretary 
should  tiive  preference  in  providint;  a.sslst- 
ance  to  those  centers  that  have  assumed 
greater  r-esponslbility  for'  meeting  local  Irau 
ma  car'e  needs  in  an  effort  to  compensate  for 
lost  ser'vices  when  other  trauma  centers  have 
ceased  participating  In  the  state  or  local 
trauma  lar-e  system. 

The  conferees  are  aware  of  pending  legisla- 
tion that  would  partially  finance  assistance 
provided  under  this  program  with  excess  un 
obliRate<l  funds  in  the  Customs  Forfeitur-e 
Fund.  The  conferees  believe  this  method  of 
financing  particularly  appropriate  in  this 
case  given  the  vital  role  that  trauma  centers 
serve  in  response  to  drug-related  violence. 
The  conferees  are  supportive  of  both  ap- 
proaches to  funding  this  important  initiative 
and  have  authorized  the  program  to  accept 
financial  support  through  both  direct  appro- 
priations and  other  means,  such  as  the  asset 
forfeiture  fund. 

CHII.DItKN  Ol'-  SUHSTANCK  AltUSKKS  ACT 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  House  amendment 
authorize  a  new  Children  of  Substance  Abus- 
ers (COSA)  program,  administered  through 
the  Health  Resour'ies  and  Services  Adminis- 
tration (HRSA).  to  provide  comprehensive 
services  to  children  and  families  affected  by 
parental  substance  abu.se.  In  addition,  the 
Senate  bill  contains  separate  programs  for' 
training  of  providers  of  such  .services  and  for 
home  visiting  services. 
C().SA 

The  conference  report  follows  the  House 
amendment  with  modifications  to  clarify  the 
definition  of  eligible  children  and  establish  a 
federal  coordination  mechanism  for'  the  pro- 
gram. 

Bligibllity  of  children  for'  .ser-vlces  under' 
the  Children  of  Substance  Abusers  (COSA) 
program  should  not  tjc  dependent  on  the  psir- 
ent's  status  within  the  program.  Children 
who  are  car-ed  for  by  relatives,  foster  par' 
ents,  or  adoptive  parents  are  eligible  for 
.services.  Services  are  open  to  all  dependent 
children  who  otherwise  meet  the  eligibility 
criteria  and  should  not  be  restricted  to  in- 
{&nts  prenatally  exposed  to  alcohol  or  other 
drugs. 

To  create  comprehensive,  communlt.v- 
based   service   systems   for  children   of  sub- 


stance abusers  ami  their  families,  the  pro- 
grams are  reiiulred  to  provide  a  broad  I'ange 
of  services,  either  directly  or  through  r-efer- 
ral.  The  conferees  intend  that  the  programs 
develop  linkages  to  existing  providers  in  the 
community  to  obtain  many  of  these  services. 
Because  these  programs  will  not  be  subject 
to  the  lime  limitations  of  participation  In 
ilrug  or  alcohol  treatment,  the  conferees  in- 
tend that  their  services  for.  and  contact 
with.  Intlividual  families  be  long-term  in  na- 
ture. 

Training  on  suhxlaute  abuse  m  fntnilwn 

The  House  recedes  with  a  modification 
that  provides  that  the  Secretary  may  use  up 
to  15  per'cenl  of  COSA  grant  appropriations 
in  excess  of  $25  million  for'  the  training  of 
profe.ssionals  and  other'  staff  (such  as  child 
welfare,  education,  or  health  care  personnel) 
who  provide  services  to.  or  come  into  con- 
tact with,  children  and  families  of  subst.ance 
abusers. 

These  funtis  are  intended  to  remedy  a  lack 
of  information  and  training  that  have  ham- 
pered the  ability  of  staff  In  such  areas  as 
child  welfar-e,  education,  and  child  health  to 
identify  and  address  the  needs  of  children 
and  families  affected  by  substance  abuse. 
The  restricted  use  of  funds  for  training  does 
not  apply  to  training  that  COSA  grantees 
may  need  to  provide  for  staff  In  their  pro- 
grams. 

Homi-  visiting  servirfs  for  al-risk  Itvntlips 

The  House  recedes,  with  modifications. 
The  conference  report  authorizes  $30  million 
for  a  progi'am  to  provide  home  visiting  serv- 
ices to  families  at  risk  for'  poor'  birth  out- 
comes or  related  problems. 

The  conferees  inteml  that  the  home  visit- 
ing initiatives  fundeii  through  this  legisla- 
tion should  fulfill  two  broad  objectives. 
Fii-st.  home  visitor's  should  provide  family 
support  in  the  form  of  coaching  and  counsel- 
ing young  parents  about  infant  health  care 
requirement's,  basic  nutrition,  and  child- 
rearing.  Second,  home  visitors  should  serve 
as  a  corTimunity-based  link  between  at-risk 
families  and  local  service  delivery  systems 
by  facilitating  access  to  neces.saiy  health, 
mental  health,  developmental,  and  nutri- 
tional services  as  well  as  making  appropriate 
referrals  to  health  cai'e  pr-oviders  and  social 
service  agencies. 

Due  to  the  sever'e  shortage  of  r'egistered 
nurses  and  trained  social  workers,  as  well  as 
the  proven  ability  of  trained  lay  workers 
from  the  community  to  provide  effective 
outi'each  lor  at-risk  families,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  such  layper'sons  oper-ating  under 
the  supervision  of  a  health  care  or  social 
service  professional  will  be  utilized  exten- 
sively. 

Because  home  visiting  programs  are  in- 
tended to  improve  the  general  health  status 
of  low  Income  women  and  children,  as  well  as 
reduce  the  incidence  of  child  abu.se  and  ne- 
glect, it  is  anticipated  that  the  Health  Re- 
soui'ies  and  Services  Administration,  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Children  and  Families,  and 
the  National  Commission  for'  the  Prevention 
of  Infant  Mor'Uillty,  shall  work  closely  to 
gether  in  the  development  of  progr'am  guide- 
lines and  the  establishment  of  funding  prior- 
ities. 

In  many  cases,  the  same  families  that  ai'e 
at  risk  of  producing  low  birth  weight  infants 
are  also  at  risk  of  Involvement  with  local 
child  protective  services  authorities  as  a  r'e- 
sult  of  child  abuse  and  neglect.  The  conferees 
anticipate  that  programs  will  address  as 
many  of  these  issues  as  they  can  so  that 
home  visiting  can  be  an  early  intervention 
tool  that  prevents  subsequent  health  and  so- 


cial problems.  Thus,  there  must  be  meaning- 
ful intei'agency  collaboration  on  each  aspect 
of  program  development. 

John  D.  Disckia.. 

Hknhy  a.  Waxman. 

J  HllY  flow  I.  an  I). 
NoKMAN  F.  LKNT, 
To.M  Bl.ll.KY. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
EDWAKI)  M.  Kknnedy. 

Cl.AlHOHNK  PKLL. 
HOWAHI)  MKT/.KNUAUM, 
CHRISTOI'HKK  Douu. 
Tom  Hahkin. 
Brock  Adams, 
Ohhin  O.  Hatch. 
Dan  Coats. 
Strom  Thurmom). 
Davk  duhknbkrgkr. 
Managers  oti  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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mitteii  to  the  ('(uiinnttce  on  Rules  by, 
.111(1  if  offer^Ml  t.v.  RriMrsetitalive  Hov- 
KlNS  of  Keiitut  k.v.  or  .t  designee,  that 
said  amendment  shall  1m'  i on.-^Kiered  a.-^ 
having  been  road,  that,  it  ncn  be  .'Subject 
to  amendment,  that  it  be  debatable  for 
iKjt  more  than  10  mmute.s  a.s  a  pari  2 
amendment  under'  Hnu>e  Resolution 
171.  -'(lualLv  divided  and  (ontidlled  b.\- 
ilu-  jiroponent  and  a  Meniliei  nppni^.-d 
thereto,  and  that  .ill  pmiit.'^  nt  nider 
a'-'ainst      said     anieiidtiirtii      .--hall      lie 

w.iivi  d 

The  SRKAKKR  pro  tempore  (.Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  sentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky'? 

.Mr.  FROST   Mr.  .Spe.iker,  I  object. 

The  .SI'KAKI';R  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


H!':mo\'.\i.  of  namf.  of  MF.MUFR 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  l{  li.  :i():i.S 

Ml'.  COOTHR.  Ml  I'resident.  I  ask 
unanimous  eonseiii  to  withdraw  niy 
name  as  a  cosponsor  of  MR.  ■Mt'i:) 

The  .SPK.'\KKR   pro  tempore     Is 


objection     to     the     re()Ues! 

I  leman  from  'i'eiinessee  .' 
There  was  no  uliiei  t  ion. 


(it 


h( 


t  bel'e 

!-'en- 


AIM^OINTMFN'l'  OF  CONFI-TiKKS  ON 
H  R  .iliVi.  DIRK  F.MKRGKNCV  SUP- 
i'l  .K.MHNTAI,  AIT'ROPRIATIONS 

AC'l'.  1W2.  FOR  DISASTFli  ASSIST- 
ANCF  TO  MKKT  URGKNT  NKKDS 
lU'X'ArSK  OF  CALAMITIKS  SUCH 
AS  THOSF  WHICH  OCCURRKl)  IN 
l.OS  ANC.FLFS  AND  CHICAGO 

Mr  WHITTFN.  .Mi'  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's    fable     the     bill     tH.K.     .')132; 


Is  there 
the    ^'en- 


makinK  dire  emeiu'emy  supplemental 
appropriations  tor  disaster  assistance 
to  meet  iiriieiit  needs  because  of  calam- 
ities such  as  lliose  which  occurred  in 
Fus  Angeles  and  Cluca^o.  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending'  September  30.  1992.  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  .Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disatrree  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate.  aiKt  a«Tee  fo  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate 

The  SPKAKKR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  retjuest  of  the  tjen- 
tleman  froni  Mi.ssissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  TO  INSTRUCT  OKKKRKD  BY  MR.  MCDADE 

Mr.  McDADR,  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr.  McDaIiK  moves  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  Hou.se.  at  the  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
H.R.  .5132.  be  instructed  to  agree  to  the 
.imtMidmeiit  of  the  Senate  numbered  8. 

.Mr.  .M(.'DADF  idurini;  the  readint^M. 
Mr.  .Speakei'.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  i.'onsidered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Rkcokd 

The  .SPK.\KER  pro  tempore 
objection  to  the  request  of 
tlernan  from  Pennsylvania'? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPK,'\KF,R  pro  tempore.  The  t^^en- 
t  leman  from  Pennsylvania  [.Mr. 
McDadk)  will  be  recot,mizcd  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  K'entleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Whitten]  will  lie  reio.i;- 
nized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  ^^ent leman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDadk]. 

.Mr,  McDADE.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  motion  that  I  am 
offerins?  would  instruct  the  House  con- 
ferees to  accept  a  Senate  amendment 
which  is  in  this  supplemental  calling- 
upon  Congress  to  adopt  url'an  enter- 
prise zone  le^iislat ion. 

Senators  Likbkh.MA.n  and  K.x.s'I'k.n".  in 
a  bipartisan  fashion,  added  an  amend- 
ment to  this  dire  emert^ency  supple- 
mental on  May  20,  It  provides  a  sen.se 
of  the  Senate  which  slates  that,  "Kn- 
terprise  zones  are  a  vital,  proven  tool 
for  inner-city  revitalization."  and  that. 
"Cont^ress  should  adopt  F'edei'al  enter- 
prise zone  letrislation." 

That  amendment  was  accepted  by  the 
.Senate  bill  manatiers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  personally  believe 
very  deeply  in  the  concept  of  enterprise 
zones  and  I  believe  that  a  majority  of 
my  colleas'ues  on  b(.ith  sides  of  the  aisle 
do  as  well.  There  is  no  doubt  that  sup- 
port for  enterprise  zone  let-'islalion  is 
bipartisan  in  nature  and  it  has  become 
very  (dear  that  if  there  was  ever  a  lime 
tor  urban  enterprise  zone  legislation, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  time  is  now.  Fur- 
thermore. Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
slront,'  sense  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
that  any  short-term  response  to  the 
emert,'-encies  in  Los  Ani^reles  and  else- 
where miRht  be  aijreeable.  but  only  if  il 
is  accompanied  within  a  very  short 
time   by   passat^e  of  lon^cer-lerm   meas- 
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ures  that  can  M:et  at  the  root  cause  of 
the  problem  the  lack  of  opportunity 
for  many  people  m  inner-city  neitrhbor- 
hoods  for  productive  jobs  and  produc- 
tive lives. 

.Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  here  in  the 
House  the  belief  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  think  there  is  a  sreneral  agree- 
ment, is  that  there  is  a  need  for  Con- 
trress  to  clear  this  entire  matter  before 
the  July  4  break, 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  new 
about  enterprise  zones.  They  have  been 
a  major  domestic  policy  initiative  of 
the  President  and  our  former  col- 
league. Secretary  Jack  Kemp,  who 
have  proselytized  about  it  since  they . 
look  office. 

Mr.  Speakei.  Conu'ress  has  in  one 
form  or  another  considered  enterprise 
zone  legislation  many  times.  The  is- 
sues are  known.  They  are  not  new. 
They  have  all  been  debated,  heard,  and 
indeed  considered  in  this  House. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Nation  is  in  a  time 
of  trouble.  The  need  for  creating  new 
economic  opportunity  for  our  citizens 
is  apparent.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for 
the  Congress  to  go  full  speed  ahead  and 
pass  this  legislation  in  final  form. 

My  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  put 
the  House  on  record  along  with  the 
Senate  on  the  need  for  immediate  pas- 
sage of  enterprise  zone  legislation.  We 
have  a  chance.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  at  lea.st 
begin  to  address  the  causes  of  our 
urban  problems,  and  we  ought  not  let 
this  opportunity  pass. 

.Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  support  for  my 
motion  to  instruct  our  conferees  to 
stand  together  with  the  Senate,  with 
the  President,  with  our  former  col- 
league. Secretary  Jack  Kemp,  and  take 
the  position  that  the  time  for  Congress 
to  act  on  entei'prize  zone  legislation  is 
now. 

Mr.  SHAYS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  .McDADK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman, our  colleague  from  Connecti- 
(  ut  [.Mr.  Shays]. 

Mr.  SHAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
tor  yielding. 

•Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
motion  and  would  want  to  make  known 
to  the  House  I  intend  to  ask  for  a  roll- 
call  vote. 

We  don't  need  to  bail  out  our  cities. 
we  need  to  rebuild  them.  And  the  way 
to  rebuild  them,  is  to  bring  business 
back  into  our  cities  to  do  two  primary 
things:  one.  to  pay  taxes;  and  the 
other,  to  help  create  jobs. 

Mr,  Speaker,  there  is  no  way  you  are 
going  to  bring  businesses  back  into 
cities  unless  you  find  a  way  to  attract 
them.  And  the  enterprise  zones  is  a  key 
factor  in  doing  that. 

So  I  congratulate  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McD.^DE].  for  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  what  the  Senate  has  done. 
and  I  strongly  support  his  efforts  to 
have  the  House  conferees  support  Sen- 
ator   LiEBER.MA.N's    and    Senator    Kas- 
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TKN"s  amondmcMit.  to  the  diro  onier- 
jfency  .suppleiticntal  ur^'iny  C'ontrrcss  to 
pass  entoi'prisp  zone  legislation. 

Mr.  WHITTKN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  tientleman's  motion  to  instruct. 

Mr.  Speaker.  (  yield  back  the  balance 
of  iny  time 

Mr.  .McD.xni;  Mi.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPKAKKH  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  instruct. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPKAKKR  pro  tempore.  The 
((uestion  i.s  on  the  motion  to  instruct, 
offered  l)y  the  gentleman  from  Tenn- 
sylvania  |Mr.  McDaoh;). 

The  (luestion  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that 
the  a.ves  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SHAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  tiround  that  a  (luorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
ordiM'  that  a  (|Uorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sl'H.XKI'iR  pro  tempoi'c.  Hvi- 
dentl.v.  a  (|uorum  is  not  present. 

The  Serjreant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  b.y  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were-  yeas  372.  nays  21. 
not  voting  11,  ;us  follows: 

IHoU  No.  1.53] 
YKAS    :J72 


(.lj.\C.Kl..^^It}.^.\l.   Kl.C.tJKlJ      llljl  M. 


Juiw  :i.  hni2 


■J 


tint' 


:i   1992 
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Mc.s.sis.       I'KA.SK.      YATKS.      CI.AY'.      AND 

Mii.i.KK  of  California  changed  Iheii- 
vote  from  "yea"'  to  "na.v." 

.Ms.  Ro.s-Lkhtinkn  chan^'ed  her  vote 
froin  "na.y""  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  insfiuct  was  ajjreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPKAKHH.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  follow! nu  conferees:  Messrs.  Wuit- 
TKN.  Natchkk.  SMrni  of  Iowa.  Vatks. 
Ohky.  Uovkai..  nKvii.i,.  Muktha.  Tkax- 
i.KK.  liKiiMAN  of  Florida.  Ui.xoN.  Fazio, 
Hkknkk,    .McDadk.   Mykks   of  Indiana. 

COUGIII.IN.       PUK.SKI.L.      GHKKN      Of      Ncw 

York.  Lkwis  of  California,  and  Ror.KKS. 

The  SPKAKKR.  Without  objection, 
the  Chair  reserves  the  rit,'ht  to  appoint 
additional  conferees. 

There  was  no  objection. 


O  1530 


APPOINTMKNT  of  roNFKKKKS  ON 
H.R.  :M8;i.  ()M.\I1U:s  KXPORT 
AMKND.MKNTS  act  of  1991 

Mr.  GK.JDKNSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  3189)  to 
reauthorize  the  Kxport  Administration 
Act  of  1979,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  dis- 
atjree  to  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
ai^ree  to  the  conferenct>  asked  b.y  the 
Senate. 

The  SPKAKKR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  jjentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  followini^  conferees  and. 
without  objection,  reserves  the  author- 
ity to  make  additional  appointments  of 
conferees  and  to  specify  particular  por- 
tions of  the  House  bill  and  Senate 
amendment  as  the  subject  of  the  var- 
ious appointments. 

Before  the  Chair  reports  the  con- 
ferees, the  Chair  wishes  to  make  an  ad- 
ditional statem<?nt. 

On  opening'  day  of  the  102d  Conjrress, 
the  Chair  announced  that  "consistent 
with  clau.se  6  of  rule  X.  the  Chair  in- 
tends to  develop  and  implement  a  pol- 
icy that  would  enable  him  to  the  full- 
est extent  feasible  to  simplify  the  ap- 
pointment of  conferees.  ' 

As  the  Chair  is  about  to  announce  an 
appointment  of  conferees  from  more 
than  one  committee  in  the  second  ses- 
sion, and  based  upon  the  Chairs  addi- 
tional experience  with  complicated 
conference  appointments  in  the  first 
session  notwithstanding:  his  openintj 
da.v  announcement,  the  Chair  will  re- 
mind Members  that  conference  com- 
mittees are  after  all  select  committees 
in  the  sense  that  they  mto  out  of  exist- 
ence when  their  report  is  filed.  The  ap- 
pointment   by    the    Chair    of    various 


t;niuii.-'   1)1    1  uiifcrccs   in   the  context    ot 
the  paiticular  Hou.se  and  Senate  provi 
sions  sent  to  conference  should  not  be 
construed    as    precedent    bimiint.:    the 
Speaker   to   suh.sctiuent  joint    referrals 
of  all  bills  amendint,'  the  work  produi  t 
of  that  particular  conference. 
The  conferees  are  as  follows: 
P'rom  the  Committee  on  Foreitrn  At- 
fairs,    for   consideration   of  the   Hou.■^^' 
bill,  and  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
modifications      committed      to      con 
ference:    Messrs.    FASfKKL.   Gk,juknson. 
Wmi.i'k,    .Joh.n.sto.n    of   F'lorida.    Knc.ki,. 

Ml'Hl'HV.      OKTON.      BK(J().MKIKI.D.      Roth. 

liKUKU'rKii,  and  Mii.i.kk  of  Washintrton. 

.•\s  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  for  con- 
sideration of  sections  120  and  303  of  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  modifications 
committed  to  conference:  Messrs.  Mav- 
KouLE.s,  Hkktki,,  Pickett,  Huntkh,  ami 

KVL. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Bankintr,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  for  consideiation  of  sec- 
tions 20Uc),  205,  and  207  10  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  in()(iifi(  ations 
committed  to  conference:  Ms  (Xvkak 
and  Messrs.  Neal  of  North  Carolina, 
I.aFai.ck.  Leach,  and  McCandles.s. 

.As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  for  con- 
sideration of  sections  120.  123  and  502  of 
the  House  bill,  and  sections  121,  121. 
;}02,  305  and  306  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  modifications  committed  to 
conference:  Messrs.  Brooks.  Schumek. 
Ht'GHE.s.  Sensenbrennek.  and  Geka.s. 
There  was  no  objection. 


NA'i  K  iNAi, 
IK  iN    M'\ 
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i)i;i-  i;nsi;    ai   thoiu/a- 
i'oi;   I'lSCAl.  ^■i■■.AK   1993 
\Ki;i-;     I'ursii.tui     ■,,    House 
171     ,ui(i     rule     XXlil.     the 


Chair  dedans  the  Hou.se  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consiileration  of 
the  bill.  H.R.  5006. 

The  Chair  desit^nates  the  tjentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ro.stenkovv.ski]  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  requests  the  pentleman 
tiom  Illinois  [Mr.  Cox]  to  assume  the 
chair  temporaril.v 

D  1531 

IN  THI-;  COMMITTKK  OF  THE  WHOI.K 

Accordin^'ly.  the  House  resolved  it- 
.self  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  .5006)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1993  for  military  functions  of  the  De- 
paitment  of  Defense,  to  prescribe  mili- 
i.iry  personnel  levels  for  fiscal  vc;ir 
1993,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mi 
Cox  of  Illinois  (Chairman  pro  tcnipoici 
in  the  chair 

The  Ci.  1  k  I'M'!  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  (  HAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as 
read  the  first  time. 

Under  the  rule,  the  jjentleman  from 
Wisconsin    (Mr.    AspinI   will    l^e   recot,'- 


i-ii,'r(i  1(11  :i(l  nimiUcs,  .nni  tlic  ^;c!i- 
ilrin.m  I'loiii  .A i a  1.. ill!. I  [Mr  I);cki.n.son] 
will  lit^  rci DLinizcd  tnr  '.W  minutes. 

Tlic  Ch.iir  rc(  (it:iiizcs  ;hi-  tientleman 
frmn  U'lsconsiii  |Mi,  .Asi'iN), 

Ml.  .ASPIN,  Mr,  Chaliniaii.  I  yiclii 
myself  such  time  as  1  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
miiti  c  on  .Aimed  Services  I  am  pleased 
to  \n'\nM  In  the  tloor  the  first  Defense 
authoi  li'.atioii  liill  for  the  jKist-Soviet 
world.  The  Inll  contains  a  number  of 
siunitii  ant  steps  toward  reorderini,'  a 
small  U.S.  military  to  meet  real 
threats,  and  Ix'^iiis  the  process  of  rein- 
vest men  I  I'f  resources  from  purely 
military  pursuits  toward  (nvilian  eco- 
nomic needs. 

Kvents  of  the  last  3  years  have  al- 
ten^l  ihi  natiunal  security  landscape 
in  ways  undreamed  of  until  recently. 
The  collapse  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  the 
disintegration  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  Persian  Gulf  war  have  fundamen- 
tally reonieieil  the  calculus  of  defense 
plannintz. 

In  response  to  these  events,  the  com- 
mittee developed  new  ways  to  thinkinu"^ 
about  military  force  structures  and  de- 
fense acquisition  and  industrial  base  is- 
sues. Our  bottom  up  ajiproach  avoids 
the  unsatisfactory  method  of  redaction 
b.v  subtraction  liom  the  ohi.  ( old  war 
military,  the  approach  that  proihued 
the  Pentawron's  Base  Force. 

LaiK^ely  as  a  result  of  usint,'  these 
new  decisionmakine-  tools,  the  commit- 
tee this  yeai-  has  launche<i  initiatives 
that  break  new  ground  in  shaping;  U.S. 
military  forces  for  the  future.  Of  par- 
ticular note  are  initiatives  concerninv,^ 
tactical  aircraft  modernization  acqui- 
sition of  wt^apons.  cuttins'  unnecdi^d 
overhead,  and  improvin;,'  the  Army  X.'. 
tional  Guard. 

■1  ACTIC.M.  AIHCKAFT  VODKRNIZA'riON 

Some  of  the  most  pressint?  questions 
facins,^  defense  planners  today  are  those 
posed  by  tactical  aircraft  moderniza- 
tion. In  a  time  nf  declinintr  defense 
budt,'ets,  how  does  t  ha  nation  g-et  the 
aircraft  it  needs  at  prices  it  can  afford"' 

The  usual  response  of  addinMT  up  the 
plans  of  each  service  was  a  casualty  of 
Operation  De.sert  Storm.  In  that  con- 
flict, perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  U.S. 
military  aviation  history,  all  services 
flew  more  or  h  ;~s  iii  concert,  exposint^ 
the  overal!  weakness,  and  needs  of  tac- 
tical aviation.  Those  included  a  need 
for  more  support  aircraft  such  as  tank- 
ers, and  it  put  into  sharp  relief  in 
Navy's  need  for  a  longer  rantie.  capable 
new  attack  aircraft. 

The  committee  felt,  however,  that 
the  individual  service  plans  would  not 
yield  the  ris,^ht  phines  at  the  ri^,'ht  time 
at  an  affordable  price.  That  judgment 
produced  the  committee's  tactical  air- 
craft initiative.  This  revised  plan  pro- 
vides for  robust  prototyping;  and  .i  n- 
phrasinK'  of  Navy  and  Air  Force  pro- 
grams to  meet  our  most  urgent  need. 
for  long-rant;e  earriei'-i  ajmble  attack 
aircraft. 


ACQUISITION  POLICY 

The  passing  of  the  cold  war  and  the 
continuing  decline  in  the  size  of  the 
U.S.  military  are  reducing  the  tempo  of 
weapons  acquisition,  the  number  of 
weapcjns  purchased,  and  the  way  we 
liuy  these  systems. 

The  practice  in  the  past  has  been  to 
develop  and  buy  successive  new  genera- 
tions of  v.'eapons.  each  fast  on  the  heels 
of  the  preceding  one.  This  no  longer 
makes  sense  in  the  post-Soviet  world. 

The  committee's  industrial  base  pol- 
icy gives  the  committee  new  tools  for 
dealing  with  the  equipment  needs  of 
the  forces  while  maintaining  critical 
elements  of  the  defense  industrial  base 
and  the  high  technology  edge  we  used 
so  successfull.v  in  Desert  Storm. 

It  provides  for  the  selective  upgrad- 
ing of  systems:  for  low-rate  procure- 
ments oir  existing  weapons:  for  silver 
bullet  procurements  of  new.  highly  ca- 
pable weapons  needed  in  small  num- 
bers; and  for  keeping  technology  fresh 
without  producing  unneeded.  new  gen- 
erations of  weapons. 

CUTTING  UNNKKDKl)  OVEKHKAI) 

The  committee  found  that  only  about 
25  percent  of  the  Pentagon's  $86  billion 
request  for  operation  and  maintenance 
directly  affects  the  readiness  of  our 
forces.  Most  of  the  rest  goes  to  support 
a  huge  bureaucracy  built  up  during  the 
cold  war  with  its  excess  inventories, 
inflated  overseas  basing  costs,  and  un- 
necessary infrastructure. 

The  committee  aggressively  went 
after  this  unneeded  overhead,  cutting 
more  than  $6  billion  in  the  process.  Our 
work  here  is  just  beginning. 

IMI'KOVING  THK  AKMY  NATIONAL  GlAKl) 

For  years,  there  has  been  a  muted 
(  ontroversy  between  the  active  Army 
and  the  Army  National  Guard  about 
the  role  of  guard  combat  forces.  It  has 
been  a  controversy  in  the  abstract,  be- 
cause it  has  been  many  years  since 
large  numbers  of  reserve  component 
members  were  mobilized  for  war.  That 
changed  in  Operation  Desert  Storm, 
Large  numbers  of  men  and  women  in 
the  National  Guard  and  the  reserves 
performed  with  distinction  in  that  con- 
flict. 

Using  the  experience  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  war,  the  committee  is  proposing  a 
larger  role  for  Army  National  Guard 
forces  in  combat,  and  has  created  a 
package  of  reforms  that  challenges 
both  the  Guard  and  the  active  Army  to 
make  improvements  necessary  for  gen- 
uine involvement  by  the  citizen  sol- 
diers of  the  National  Guard. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chainnan.  let  me 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  com- 
mittee's efforts  to  bring  our  military 
establishment  into  line  with  todays 
realities  and  in  rejecting  old  cold  war 
approaches.  I  urge  support  for  the  com- 
mit tr-r.  liill. 

.Mr    Chairman.  1  reserve  the  balance 

()!'  my  t  mie. 

Mr  DICKIXSOX  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  sui  h  time  as  I  may 
consume. 
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CONCRHSSIONAL   Ri;(;()RD— HOISH 


Mr  Chairman,  after  28  years  working: 
on  national  security  iasuo«  I  feel  vom- 
pellcd  to  offer  a  few  brief  comments  on 
this  bill  as  well  as  on  the  defense 
drawdown  our  Nation  is  currently  en- 
ua^'ed  in. 

H  R  fiOOe,  as  reported  out  of  the 
Aimed  Services  Committee,  is  approxi- 
mately SH  liilliun  below  the  defense  top- 
line  adopted  by  the  House  in  the  fiscal 
year  IMU  comurrent  budget  resolution. 
Althuutjh  our  bill  has  its  share  of  prob- 
lems, as  far  as  the  major  issues  are 
concerned,  it  is  one  of  the  stron^reat  bi- 
partisan bills  to  come  out  of  our  com- 
mittee in  the  8  consecutive  years  of 
real  decline  in  defense  spendini^  since 
1985. 

1  want  to  thank  my  Republican  col- 
leatrues  on  the  committee  for  their 
hard  work  and  support  without  which 
this  bill  would  not  have  l)een  as  strong 
as  it  is.  I  also  want  to  thank  Chairman 
Ast'iN  for  opting,  in  most  instances,  to 
work  with  Republicans  instead  of 
against  us:  the  result  of  this  biparti- 
sanship is  unarKuahly  a  better  bill.  Un- 
lortunately.  there  tends  to  be  far  less 
of  this  kind  of  constructive  bipartisan- 
ship on  the  Hoof  and  the  bill  (generally 
suffers  becaust>  of  it. 

Looking  back  over  28  years  in  Con- 
tfress,  I  have  been  witness  to  the  (?ood 
and  the  bad  that  has  befallen  United 
States  military  forces  since  the  early 
1960's:  Vietnam,  the  Total  and  All  Vol- 
unteer Force,  the  hollow  military  of 
the  late  1970's.  Desert  One  in  Iran,  the 
Reaf^an  buildup,  the  honibint,'  of  the 
Marine  barracks  in  Lebanon,  Operation 
Urjfent  Kury  in  Gienada.  Operation 
Just  Cause  in  Manama,  the  fall  of  the 
Berlin  Wall,  the  dissolution  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  end  of  the  cold  war.  and 
Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm, 
just  to  cite  a  few 

The  very  essence  of  how  I've  come  to 
view  questions  of  national  interest  and 
national  security  have  been  shaped  by 
these  events.  So,  in  looking?  back  on 
this  remai'kable  period  of  history,  and 
as  I  participate  in  my  last  defense  de- 
bate on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  have 
mi.xed  feelinffs  about  where  we've  been 
and  where  we  are  headed. 

Desert  Storm  demonstrated  beyond 
all  doubt  the  successful  revitalization 
of  U.S.  military  forces  following  the 
netrlect  of  the  1970's.  It  demonstrated 
the  unmatched  capabilities  of  a  moti- 
vated and  educated  All  Volunteer 
F'orce  and  it  validated  the  Reagan 
buildup.  Five  weeks  of  war  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  disproved  an  entire  (generation 
of  critics,  skeptics,  and  self-appointed 
reformers.  Every  Member  of  this  House 
can  be  proud  of  the  professionalism  and 
dedication  of  our  men  and  women  in 
uniform,  and  theii'  families.  They  com- 
prise the  finest  military  force  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

I  approach  retirement  with  a  sense  of 
deep  (gratification,  satisfied  in  the 
knowledge  that  I  was  able  to  partici- 
pate in  a  process  that  helped  to  rebuild 


United  States  military  forces  followin»{ 
Vietnam  to  the  p<jint  where  a  Desert 
Storm  was  possible. 

Unfortunately,  my  heart  is  heavy  as 
I  look  to  the  future  and  try  to  assess 
the  impact  that  massive,  onjfoinjj  cuts 
in  defense  spendintf  will  have  on  the 
(luality  of  today's  force. 

President  Rush's  base  force  plan  call- 
in>,'  for  a  '25-percent  reduction  in  U.S. 
forces  by  1995  is  predicated  on  the  real- 
istic assumption  that  military  force 
will  remain  an  instrument  of  inter- 
national politics  indefinitely.  Llnfortu- 
nately.  many  of  my  colleagues  seem  to 
believe  that  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall 
somehow  sit^naled  the  end  of  all  con- 
flict and  with  it.  the  end  of  any  need 
for  capable  military  forces.  Let  me 
take  a  moment  and  tjuote  from  the  tes- 
timony of  Dr.  Gates,  the  Director  of 
the  CIA: 

History  is  not  over.  It  simply  ha.s  l;een  fro- 
zen and  now  i.s  thawiiik'  witti  a  vengeance 
Americans  ignore  at  their  peril.  After  80 
years  of  war  and  revolution,  the  nationalist, 
ethnic,  border,  and  [esourte  conflicts  of  a 
lonK-aco  world  confront  us  anew,  even  as  we 
seek  to  accommodate  and  adjust  to  the  revo- 
lutionary forces  set  loose  by  the  demise  of 
communism. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  our  first  se- 
rious challenjre  of  the  post  cold  war 
world  involved  the  most  massive  em- 
ployment of  United  States  military 
force  since  Vietnam  into  a  i-etrion  of 
the  world  where  conllict  is  as  old  as 
time  itself.  Let's  not  forj^et  that  the 
woi-kl  is  still  a  vei\y  dantjerous  place. 

In  almost  every  sjwech  he  makes 
these  days.  Secretary  Chene.y  reminds 
his  audience  of  how  we,  as  a  nation, 
have  failed  to  successfuU.y  build-down 
our  military  forces  following  every 
major  conflict  this  century.  As  any 
student  ofhistury  knows,  the  economic 
and  human  price  we  have  paid  to  re- 
dress these  failures  has  been  painfully 
hik-h. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  people  are 
not  listenintr  to  the  Secretary  and  are 
choosinif  to  iM:nore  the  lessons  of  our 
own  histor.v.  In  all  honesty,  despite  the 
Secretary's  prudent  warnin^fs.  the  pri- 
mar.v  reason  the  defense  build-down 
has  been  slightly  moderated  the  last 
seveial  .years  has  had  more  to  do  with 
the  firewalls  in  a  2-yeai-old  budget 
agreement,  artificial  baiTiers  that  will 
disappear  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

I  am  frustrated  that  .so  few  of  my  col- 
leagues realize  how  slippery  a  slope  we 
ai'e  on  with  this  military  build-down.  If 
we  do  not  proceed  with  extreme  cau- 
tion, we  will  unravel  in  a  few  short 
years  what  has  taken  a  tceneration  of 
hard  work  and  sacrifice  to  build. 

In  the  end.  never  for^'et  that  it  is  the 
people  who  have  made  this  military 
force  as  fine  as  it  is.  And  never  forget 
that  we  will  not  easily  or  tiuickl.y  re- 
gain the  trust  of  these  men  and  women 
if  we  break  faith  with  them  in  our  rush 
to  cash  in  the  peace  dividend. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  quote  Gen. 
Ci'fighton     Abrams    on     the     issue    of 


America's  unpreparedness  at  the  outset 
of  World  War  II  and  Korea: 

We  paid  dearly  foi  oui'  unpreparedness 
*  •  *  With  our  mo.st  piecious  asset,  the  lives 
of  men.  Ttio  monuments  we  raised  to  their 
heroism  and  sacrifice  are  really  surrogates 
for  the  monuments  we  owe  ourselves  for  our 
blindness  to  reality,  for  our  indifference  to 
the  real  threats  to  our  security,  for  our  de- 
termination to  deal  in  intentions  and  percep- 
tions, and  for  our  unsubstantiated  wishful 
thintcing  about  how  war  could  not  come. 
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.Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr   SisisKVI 

Mr.  SISI.SKY  .\li  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  50D«)  that  is  now  before 
the  Hou.se  for  consideration.  In  particu- 
lar. I  believe  that  this  bill  takes  sev- 
eral important  actions  in  the  areas  of 
procurement  and  R&D.  Let  me  high- 
light some  of  those  actions  for  you 
now: 

First,  with  regard  to  the  C  17  airlift 
program,  the  committee  recommended 
reducing  the  number  of  aircraft  we  buy 
in  fiscal  y(?ar  1993  froin  eight  to  six.  the 
committee  also  denied  reiiuested  fund- 
ing for  additional  tooling  to  increii.se 
the  production  rate  of  the  C  17  in  fu- 
ture years.  As  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  already  aware,  the  C  17  progiam 
has  experienced  significant  prolilems  in 
the  past  several  years,  including  fuel 
leaks,  delivery  schedule  slippages,  test 
schedule  slippages,  and  cost  overruns. 
Sufficient  progress  on  these  issues  has 
yet  to  be  made  by  the  contractor.  In 
order  to  prevent  throwing  good  money 
after  bad.  and  to  provide  the  contrac- 
tor an  even  stronger  incentive  to  cor- 
rect these  ongoing  and  deeply  trou- 
bling management  and  production 
problems,  this  bill  directs  a  slower, 
more  deliberate  production  rate,  and 
would  i-eiiuire  continued  careful  scru- 
tin.v  of  the  program  by  both  the  De- 
partment and  the  Congress  until  C-17 
problems  are  satisfactorily  resolved.  I 
strongly  support  this  ver.y  responsible 
recommendation.. 

The  bill  also  includes  a  major  com- 
mittee initiative  in  the  area  of  tactical 
aviation,  .^s  part  of  this  initiative  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  reviewed 
the  administration's  plans  for  the  de- 
velopment and  production  of  foui'  new 
taitical  aircraft  over  the  next  several 
decades.  We  came  to  two  important 
conclusions  regarding  those  programs: 

First,  current  administration  plans 
for  procuring  the.se  aircraft  are  simply 
not  affordable:  and 

Second,  the  aircraft  we  need  firsts— 
those  with  deep  strike  capability  -is 
third  in  line  for  production. 

The  bill  under  consideration  before 
us  today  addresses  both  of  these  prob- 
lems. With  respect  to  affordability.  we 
understand  that  there  will  not  be 
enough  money  to  develop  and  bu.v  four 
new  aii'planes  in  the  future.  The  com- 


!iul!cc'.s  initiative  allows  us  to  make 
smart  decisions  about  the  future 
course  of  tactical  aviation  by  1996.  At 
that  time,  we  could  make  decisions 
Ijased  on  flying  prototypes  of  the  F.\  18 
K'F  and  the  A  X  as  well  as  the  lonv 
pleted  development  of  the  F  22. 

With  respect  to  the  setfuencing  of  the 
aircraft,  the  bill  restructures  the  pio- 
grams  to  create  the  possibility  of  ear- 
lier deployment  of  the  system  that  we 
need  first:  the  Navy's  medium  attack 
aircraft,  or  AX. 

Desert  Storm  underscored  for  us  the 
importance  of  maintaining  a  deep 
.strike  (apability.  Given  the  declining 
ruiiiiher  of  U.S.  t)ases  overseas,  and  the 
need  to  project  an  American  presence 
lapidly  into  future  theatei-s  of  cfmiiiat. 
the  Navy  component  of  this  deep  strike 
lapability  is  likely  to  grow  even  more 
important  in  the  future. 

The  bill  before  us  suppoits  the  main- 
tenance of  a  strong  and  capable  naval 
aviation  capability  through  two  spe- 
cific actions.  First,  it  restructures  the 
A  X  Program  to  accelerate  its  produc- 
tion, while  at  the  same  time  reducing 
program  risk.  These  goals  would  be 
achieved  through  the  use  of  a  competi- 
tive prototyping  process,  ami  by  nly- 
ing  upon  conipnnenis  .uid  Icch- 
nologies  such  .^^•  i 'i^'iiics.  avionics, 
and  current.  sIimIMi  iinhnology  al- 
ready <ievelopcii  liv  I  ill'  ('.ovi'iiinicnt  I'or 
the  A   12  ,111(1  the  F  22. 

Se<<itiil,  ihiK  bill  funds  long-lead 
funding  lor  the  procui'emcnt  ot  a  new 
Xiinitc  class  aircraft  carrier  to  support 
these  future  deep  strike  aircraft. 
T.iken  log(^thei-.  these  actions  (con- 
stitute a  majni  stip  hv  the  idtninittee 
to  provide  the  i  ,ip,i!iilit  le.-.  deenied 
jiiij.^t    iiiiiKiit.irii   tor  tile  I'm  are  defense. 

In  addition  to  the  actions  already  de- 
scribetl.  the  bill  also  supports  the 
maintenance  of  critical  defense  manu- 
t.u  tui'ing  and  technology  capabilities. 
In  paiticular.  H.R.  .^00(5  supports  con- 
tiiuied  pr(3duction  of  the  curi'ent  F  18 
airci-aft  and  lutuie  pii)du<t  ion  of  the 
F   l(i 

Mr.  Ch.iiinuui.  this  lull  reneeis  many 
thoughtful  and  well-ei-afted  decisions 
with  respect  to  our  future  defense  in- 
vestments. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  this  hill. 

Ml-  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  :f  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
genlleni.in  from  South  Carolina  [.Mr. 
.Si'K.NCK],  the  ranking  memlier  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Sea  Power  and  Stra- 
tegic and  Critical  Matt-i'ials  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  .Services, 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  have 
just  a  few  comments  on  tiehall  of  the 
sea  power  seetion  of  our  lull.  Tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Florid. I  |Mr,  Bennktt] 
will  cover'  it  iiioie  in  detail  later  on.  1 
am  sure. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  want,  first  of  all.  to 
pav  triy  respects  to  the  gentleman  I'rom 
Alaliama  |Mr,  Dickinson).  I  think  this 
body  ow(>s  him  a  great  debt.  He  has 
served  our  committee  and  country  lontr 
and  well. 


Mr.  t'hairman.  its  been  barely  .t  year 
since  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
freed  Kuwait  from  the  occupation  of 
Saddam  Hussein.  ViH.  liy  the  looks  of 
this  defense  bill  and  the  pending 
.imendments,  one  would  think  that  we 
live  in  a  threat-free,  peateful  society. 

We  have  not  been  good  students  of 
history.  We  are  heading  down  the  same 
path  this  Nation  followed  after  World 
War  I,  World  War  II,  Koi-ea,  and  Viet- 
nam. In  each  instance,  public  pressure 
to  reduce  our  national  defense  has  al- 
ways resulted  in  disaster. 

In  19'39.  we  ranked  17th  in  Tlie  woihi. 
i)etween  Portugal  and  Bulgaria.  45th 
according  to  percentage  of  population 
in  the  militaiw. 

H.R.  50(Xi.  the  Defense  authorization 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1993.  marks  the 
eighth  straight  year  of  a  downward 
funding  spiral.  This  year  also  maiks 
the  first  time  since  19.5'1  that  we  have 
gone  without  funding  a  submarine. 

The  shipbuildintj  program  in  the  bill 
virtually  mirrors  the  administration's 
request,  calling  for  only  six  ships.  Even 
though  these  ships,  lour  Aegis  destro.y- 
ers  and  two  Ospray  mine  hunters,  rep- 
resent the  most  advanced  ships  in  their 
(.lasses,  this  acquisition  plan  is  .i  .')()- 
percent  reduction  in  ship  construction 
from  last  year.  At  this  rate,  shipbuild- 
ing in  the  United  States  will  become  a 
lost  art. 

On  a  more  positive  note,  the  SI. 2  bil- 
lion m  the  bill  for  the  Fast  Sealift  Pro- 
gram will  go  a  long  way  toward  meet- 
ing the  m(jbility  requirements  study 
recommendations.  This  funding,  along 
with  the  SI. 9  tnllion  already  in  the  sea- 
lift  account,  will  help  both  the  short- 
fall in  sealift  and  the  shipyard  indus- 
trial base. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  committee 
(.ontinued  to  support  the  Naval  Reserve 
Craft  of  Opportunity  Progiam.  also 
known  as  COOP  The  COOP  program 
provides  the  Navy  with  an  excellent 
mine  counternieasures  capability. 
while  also  serving  as  an  extremely 
cost-effective  training  opportunity. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  firmly  believe  we  are 
cutting  too  mu(  h.  too  fast  and  too 
deep,  .^s  this  Nation  continues  to  rec- 
ognize the  .50th  anniversary  of  World 
War  II  over  the  next  few  years,  we 
should  he  mindful  of  the  16  million 
.■\iiiericans  who  served  and  the  300.000 
.■\men(  ans  who  died  to  preserve  democ- 
racy and  our  freedom.  I  can't  think  of 
a  more  sobering  reminder  of  why  a 
strong  national  defen.se  is  so  impor- 
tant. 

.Mr  ASPIN.  .Ml.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  lime  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman     from    .Massachusetts    [Mr. 

.M.-\VK(H'LKS]. 

Mr.  MAVROULES  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5006.  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  lor  fiscal  year  1993.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  labored  long 
and  hard  over  this  bill.  The  subcommittee  that 
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I  chair,  Investigations,  does  not  deal  with 
money  items,  but  considered  dozens  of  lan- 
guage proposals  related  to  acquisition.  De- 
fense Department  structure,  drug  interdiction, 
and  other  matters 

Let  me  just  single  out  one  provision  thai  has 
general  interest.  As  a  result  of  numerous  com- 
plaints after  Operation  Desert  Storm,  the  sub- 
committee held  hearings  on  the  way  the  serv- 
ices deal  with  the  families  of  deceased  service 
men  and  women  One  clear  problem  was  that 
families  often  never  knew  what  official  docu- 
ments existed — autopsy  records,  investigative 
reports,  medical  exams,  et  cetera.  Ano  when 
they  did  know,  we  found  they  often  faceo  the 
bottleneck  of  an  unhelpful  Government  t}u- 
reaucracy.  The  bill  before  you  contains  Ian- 
guage  requiring  the  services  to  tell  the  families 
of  the  deceased  exactly  what  documentation 
exists — and  it  requires  the  services  to  actively 
help  the  families  get  any  of  those  documents 
they  wish  to  see  This  provision  effectively  re- 
verses the  current  practice  so  that  the  burden 
for  gathering  written  documents  lies  with  the 
services  rather  than  the  bereaved  families— 
and  that  is  where  it  properly  belongs 

Let  me  also  mention  two  items  that  my  sub- 
committee did  not  work  on.  but  m  which  I  have 
considerable  interest 

The  future  of  naval  aviation  really  rests  with 
the  continuea  development  of  the  E  and  F 
models  of  F,  A-18  aircraft  I  am  pleased  that 
my  colleagues  on  the  committee  have  agreed 
that  the  Hornet  is  the  premier  naval  aircraft  to 
lead  the  Navy  into  the  21st  century  The  com- 
mittee has  recommended  S599  million  for 
R&D  funding  That  is  double  last  years  fund- 
ing level.  That  also  represents  the  firm  com- 
mitment of  the  Congress  tor  the  dual  role  of 
the  Hornet  until  the  AX  comes  off  the  line.  In 
addition,  the  Si. 7  billion  for  production  of  the 
C  and  D  models  will  provide  the  Navy  with  a 
stable  program  while  the  E  and  F  models  are 
being  readied  for  deployment 

Second.  I  would  mention  the  Patriot  missile 
Desert  Storm  gave  the  world  an  impressive 
view  of  the  Patriot  at  work— up  close  ana  per- 
sonal. It  did  its  job  and  did  it  well  We  learned 
a  lot  about  tactical  missile  defense  in  that 
short  war,  even  making  software  upgrades 
that  improved  the  Patriot's  performance  during 
the  6-week  conflict.  The  bill  before  us  provides 
additional  H&D  money  to  further  improve  the 
Patriot.  Whether  you're  a  critic  or  a  defender 
of  the  Patriot's  performance  in  Desert  Storm, 
this  additional  R&D  funding  answers  the  mail. 

There  IS  much  more  in  this  rather  volumi- 
nous bill  that  deserves  attention  Overall,  I 
have  no  problem  commending  the  bill  to  all 
my  colleagues.  Obviously,  it  is  the  result  of 
many,  many  compromises  But  I  feel  I  can  say 
that  under  Chairman  Aspin  ano  Mr  Dickin- 
son, our  ranking  Republican,  the  compromises 
have  been  rational,  reasonable,  ana  fair  The 
final  document  is  one  all  the  Members  can  be 
proud  of. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mrs.  Bykon]. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Personnel  and  Compensation. 
I  rise  in  suppoit  of  the  military  person- 
nel titles  of  H.R.  .5006.  the  Defense  au- 
thorization bill  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
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At  tho  outset.  I  want  to  comnn-tul  all 
mv  colleagues  on  the  cDmrnitlee  for 
their  ililijjence  and  hard  work  on  the 
difficult  issues  before  us  this  year.  The 
committee  is  justifir.hly  pioud  of  the 
continued  proKress  made  m  the  area  of 
personnel  benefits  let,'islation. 

With  the  budk'et  constraints  impos«>d 
for  this  year  and  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, we  had  some  very  difficult 
choices  to  make.  1  feel  that  our  actions 
are  both  responsible  and  consistent 
with  the  reciuirements  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  Armed  Forces  by  mid-dec- 
ade. 

On  the  issue  of  end  strentjths,  for  the 
Active  Duty  Force,  we  approved  the 
100.400  end  strentrth  reduction  proposed 
in  the  President's  budj^et.  For  the 
Guard  and  Reserve,  the  committee  felt 
the  cuts  contained  in  the  Presidents 
budtfet  were  too  steep.  I  recoj?nize  that 
some  Members  want  to  see  no  reduc- 
tion in  the  Guard  and  Reserve  but. 
(fiven  the  current  budget  environment, 
that  is  not  achievable.  The  President's 
budjjet  would  have  reduced  selected  Re- 
serve end  strength  by  11.5.997  below  the 
1992  level.  The  committee  restored 
49.050  or  42  percent  of  that  cut.  As  a 
result,  the  Arm.v  National  Guard  cut 
would  be  11.'200  instead  of  48.100;  the 
Army  R.eserve  cut  would  be  HH.HIO.  in- 
stead of  44.340.  We  also  restored  the  cut 
of  just  over  H.OOO  for  both  the  Marine 
Corps  and  Coast  Guard  Reserves. 

(Ither  items  of  note  include: 

A  3.7-percent  military  pay  raise,  ef- 
fective ne.xt  January: 

Improved  temporar.v  lodt?in>j  expense; 

The  extension  of  a  variety  of  expiring,' 
bonus  authorities; 

Impi-oved  lienefits  for  voluntaiw  .sepa- 
ration incentive  |VSI|  recipients: 

The  repeal  of  the  Senate's  provision 
from  last  year  requiring'  a  reserve  com- 
mission for  all  service  academ.v  t^rad- 
uates;  atui 

Several  major  enhancements  to  mili- 
tary medical  care,  iiuludint;  a  reiiuii-e- 
ment  for  DOD  to  put  positive  incen- 
tives back  to  its  Coordinated  Care  Pio- 
ijram. 

I  am  plea.sed  to  report  that  the  com- 
mittee has  reaffirmed  its  commitment 
to  the  placement  of  women  in  combat 
aircraft,  by  directinjj  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  implement  ijender  neutral 
combat  aircraft  crew  selection  proce- 
dures within  each  of  the  servic'es. 

The  bill  also  includes  an  Arm.v  Guard 
combat  reform  packat,'e  which  builds 
on  considerable  work  done  both  by  th<? 
personnel  subcommittee  and  the  De- 
fense policy  panel.  In  addition  to  our 
hearing  record,  the  reform  package  is 
drawn  from  the  committee's  lessons 
learned  study  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  the  Army  inspector  general's 
special  report  on  the  National  Guard 
roundout  briu;a(les.  and  extensive  Gen- 
eral .Accounting'  Office  studies  done  for 
the  committee. 

In  marking  up  the  Defense  bill,  we've 
had  difficult  challenM:es  this  .year  in  the 
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area  of  pei-sonnel.  but  1  think  the  com- 
mittee has  measured  up  to  the  task.  I 
urnc    my    colleaKues'    support    of    H  R. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Hatkman).  the  rankinu' 
membei'  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Personnel  ami  Compensation,  who 
has  served  so  admirably  aloni,'  with  the 
jientlewoman  from  .Maryland  (Mrs 
BykonI,  chairman  of  the  subconunit- 
tee. 

Mr.  HATKMAN  Mi-.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  thank  the  distint,'uished  rank- 
ing member  for  yieldinj;  the  time  to 
me.  I  will  take  the  first  seconds  of  that 
lime  to  pay  my  respects  and  to  com- 
pliment him  on  the  quality  of  his  serv- 
ice to  this  Contrress  and  to  this  Nation. 
He  has  indeed  been  at  the  forefront  of 
the  effort  that  led  to  the  strentitht^nin^; 
of  our  military  resources  to  the  point 
that  we  emerjred  victorious  in  the  cold 
war.  Few  people  deserve  an.v  jjreater 
thanks  for  that  than  the  distini^uished 
►fentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickin- 
son). 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  tribute,  if  I 
may.  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Person- 
nel and  Compensation,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryl.md  (Mrs.  Hyron). 
for  her  distin^;uished  sei'vit:e  to  the 
committee  and  to  the  Congress,  and  to 
.say  that  we  will  .sorely  miss  her  in  fu- 
ture sessions. 

My  chairman,  the  ijentlewoman  from 
Maiyland  (.Mrs.  Hykon)  has  already 
summarized  the  major  provisions,  and 
so  I  will  not  belabor  those  points,  but 
would  point  out  some  hik'hli^rhts.  In  the 
main,  I  believe  that  the  personnel  pro- 
visions represent  (?ood  policy  and  de- 
serve bipartisan  support  from  the 
House. 

The  strenjjth  of  the  personnel  section 
is  that  it  continues  to  reflect  the  sub- 
committee's loni^standintr  advocacy  for 
military  personnel  and  their  families, 
particularly  with  re^^ard  to  pay  and 
benefits,  and  improved  medical  care  for 
those  remaining'  in  the  service,  as  well 
as  for  those  leavint;  service. 

Moreover,  with  respect  to  medical 
care,  this  bill  adopts  a  number  of  im- 
portant provisions  which  redresses 
DOD  practices  or  policy  which  seemed 
to  the  subcommittee  to  be  trivin^'  cost 
control  u'reater  wemht  than  attention 
to  patient  needs  and  care. 

By  the  same  token,  the  personnel 
measures  taken  within  the  bill  directly 
reflect  the  harsh  realit.v  of  declining 
defense  budgets:  There  is  not  enough 
money  for  all  worthwhile  projects.  To 
our  re^fret.  we  were  forced  to  denv  sev- 
eral meritorious  le^fislative  proposals 
simply  for  latk  of  resources  to  fund 
them. 

With  regard  to  improving'  the  (luality 
of  our  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
forces,  the  initiatives  adopted  in  the 
bill  are  perhaps  the  most  sitjnificant  to 
come  alonjf  in  recent  memory.  If  fully 


implemented,  the  initiatives  will  no  a 
looK'  wa.v  toward  correcting,'  trainintr 
and  leadership  shortcoming's  identified 
durini^  Desert  Storm. 

I  was  also  please<i  that  the  bill  re- 
ix-als  the  law  enacted  last  year  which 
would  prohibit  the  tjraduates  of  our 
service  aca<lemies.  as  well  as  distin- 
Kuished  military  >,'raduates  of  ROTC 
and  officer  candidates  schools  from 
beint^  i^iven  initial  Regular  commis- 
sions. Initial  regular  commissioninjj  is 
an  important  step  in  building  a  lifelong 
bund  l)etween  yount;  officers  and  the 
services  they  dediiate  themselves  to. 

.My  two  criticisms  of  the  personnel 
section  will  not  be  unfamiliar  to  those 
of  you  who  have  heard  me  before. 

First,  from  a  process  standpoint,  the 
personnel  subcommittee  members  first 
saw  the  National  Guard  reform  provi- 
sion during'  markup,  and  had  (jnly  the 
briefest  time  to  discuss  the  details.  Re- 
publican staff  became  involved  only 
after  all  the  major  decisions  about  the 
provisions  had  been  made.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  reform  package  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  sit^nificant 
personnel  issues  to  be  dealt  with  by 
this  committee  in  a  number  of  .years.  1 
must  condemn  the  process  that  pre- 
(•luded  subcommittee  members  from 
takint,'  an  active  role  in  its  develop- 
ment. 

Second,  despite  clear  evidence  that 
the  DOD  proposed  cuts  in  the  Army  Re- 
serve components  were  in  fact  directly 
linked  to  reductions  in  Active  P^orces. 
the  committee,  for  the  third  year  in  a 
row.  avoided  the  rijfht  policy  decision 
and  allowed  politics  to  dictate  what 
cuts  were  made  to  Army  Guard  and  Re- 
serve end  strenffth. 

Despite  the  two  shortcomings  men- 
tioned, I  believe  that  the  personnel 
provisions  of  the  bill  broadly  advance 
the  interests  of  the  people  in  uniform 
and  the  Department  of  Defen.se.  I  voted 
to  support  the  provisions  in  sub- 
(^ommittee  and  full  committee.  Unless 
the  bill  is  radically  chantjed  on  the 
floor.  I  would  anticipate  attain  votint: 
to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  tjentlewoman  from  Col- 
orado (Mrs.  .SCHUOKDEK]. 

Mrs.  SCHROKDKR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yieldint^  time 
to  me.  I  reall.v  want  to  salute  our 
chairman  because  it  is  like  we  blinked 
and  the  whole  world  was  transformed, 
and  the  changes  that  were  pushed  upon 
us  so  rapidl.y  meant  chantjintr  priorities 
should  also  happen.  Our  chairman  has 
been  wonderful  in  leadintr  us  throutjh 
that  exercise,  and  I  thank  him  for  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  chairwoman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Installa- 
tions and  Facilities.  I  am  pleased  to 
rise  in  support  of  and  report  on  the 
military  construction  and  civil  defense 
portions  of  H.R.  5006. 

H.R.  5006  authorizes  $6,331,277,000  i,u 
military  construction  and  $4,054,376,000 
foi-    family     housing',    for    a    total     of 
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SKi  vi .  i,  li  ntx)    The  bill  also  authorizes 
sr;:' .»<>  iiKH)  i"or  civil  defense. 

With  this  bill.  Con^^ress  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  much  needed  mili- 
tary construction  and  to  spur  economic 
^jrowth  in  communities  throutchout  the 
Nation.  This  bill  will  improve  the  qual 
ity  of  life  for  our  service  men  and 
women. 

The  military  construction  division  of 
i!  K.  .'jOOti  l)uilds  on  last  year's  premise 
that  the  military  construction  pause  is 
not  acceptable.  There  are  urgent  and 
ont^oin«  military  construction  require- 
ments that  must  be  addressed. 

We  included  projects  to  address  these 
urk'cnt  needs  and  funded  these  new 
projects  by  reallocatint,'  $300  million 
from  real  property  maintenanc:e.  from 
the  S2  billion  total  provided  for  real 
property  maintenance  and  SHK)  million 
from  the  NATO  infrastructure  ai  count. 
The  committee  adopted  the  admini.s- 
t  ration's  proposal  to  move  the  real 
property  maintenance  accounts  from 
the  O&M  and  RDT&K  accounts  into  the 
military  construction  account. 

For  family  housinu.  we  provided  SI 
billion,  which  includes  funding'  for  2,416 
new  units.  This  is  a  SlOO  million  in- 
crease from  fiscal  year  19!»2. 

For  NATO  infrastructuie.  we  rec- 
ommend a  reduction  of  $100  million, 
and  to  prohibit  the  use  of  this  money 
for  new  construction  as  NATO  reas- 
ses.ses  its  priorities  and  needs  in  the 
post  cold  war  era. 

For  civil  defen.se,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends a  reduction  of  $10  million 
from  the  budget  request,  to  letlect  the 
reduced  threat  and  evolvinn^  role  of 
I  ivil  defen.se  as  a  part  of  the  overall 
disaster  assistance  structure. 

I  think  the  military  construction  di- 
vision of  H.R.  .5006  is  an  excellent  com- 
ponent of  the  l)ill  and  urt,'c  my  col- 
leayues  to  support  it. 

D  1600 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
u'entlewoman  who  ju.st  spoke  is  the 
chairperson  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Installations  and  Facilities, 
and  her  counterpart  is  the  fjentleman 
from  New  York  [.Mr,  Maktin). 

.Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  k'entleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Maktin]. 

.Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
very  outset.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  ranking  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  who  just  yielded 
the  time  to  me,  the  (gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Dickin.son]. 

His  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  country 
and  our  allies  and  our  legitimate  de- 
fense interests  around  the  world  have 
been  really  somethini^  to  behold. 

You  know,  the  gentleman  from  A\a- 
hama  (Mr.  DicKiN.soNj.  as  you  leave 
here  after  28  years.  I  nuess  the  test  you 
would  want  to  appl.v  to  that  or  any- 
ihin^i  else  in  life  is  that  did  you  make 
a  (lifferenf^e.  and  was  it  for  the  better. 
If  you  ever  have  any  doubt  about  that. 


,vou  can  call  im  .  Wi-cause  I  am  aijso- 
lutely  satisfied  you  did  make  a  tremen- 
dous (iiltcrciK  r.  ami  it  w.ts  for  the  liet- 
ter. 

I  thank  you  for  your  elt'oi-ts  on  behalf 
of  the  United  .States. 

.My  coUoa^ues,  as  ranking:  member  of 
the  Military  Construction  Subcornmit- 
tee.  we  toiled  loi.u  atui  hard  to  try  to 
come  up  with  a  product  that  we  could 
be  proud  of.  and  1  guess  maybe  we  are 
semiproud  of  it. 

On  the  downside  of  thintrs.  peihaps  ,is 
a  consequence  of  the  last  couple  of 
.years  of  freezes  m  military  construc- 
tion, because  of  the  threats  of  base  clo- 
sures and  that  type  of  IhinM:.  there  were 
a  numbei'  of  projects  that  were  deferred 
or  canceled.  It  is  kind  of  an  unhappy 
note  as  we  try  to  limit  the  number  of 
add  ons  we  did  set  a.  new  record  this 
year.  I  hope  that  that  can  be  worked 
out  through  the  appropriations  process 
and  then  with  the  other  body  in  terms 
of  conference  so  that  wc  will  not  be 
embarrassed. 

The  gentlewoman  spoke  about  bur- 
den sharing,  and  perhaps  now  is  the 
time  to  do  something  about  it.  I  do  ap- 
preciate that  there  will  be  some 
amendments  offered  up.  I  do  think 
what  the  committee  has  done,  and  the 
administration  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  have  done  quite  a  bit  in  the 
last  few  years  on  the  issue  of  burden 
sharing  without  being  absolutely  ridic- 
ulous. As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  our  re- 
port, and  I  recommend  all  of  you  might 
want  to  read  this,  we  dedicate  part  of 
the  report,  particularly  on  pages  300 
and  301.  to  point  out  what  we  have  done 
in  the  form  of  burden  sharing. 

Burden  sharing  is  one  of  those  catch.v 
words  that  will  never  die.  No  matter 
how  much  you  do.  there  is  alwa.ys 
.someone  who  will  have  an  amendment 
to  our  bill  to  do  far.  far  more  or  per- 
haps castigate  the  President  for  not 
doing  enough  while  we  prai.se  him  in 
the  bill  and  ourselves  for  what  we  have 
been  able  to  do. 

There  were  a  couple  of  things  I  want- 
ed to  highlight  and  perhaps  that  we 
can  resolve  in  conference.  Secretar.y 
Holmes  and  Secretary  Cheney  have 
worked  very  hard  on  this  NATO  infra- 
structure account  over  the  years,  and  1 
have  a  letter  from  Dick  here  which  un- 
derscores what  he  has  attempted  to  do 
and  been  successful  in  doing,  and  that 
is  to  get  NATO  to  negotiate,  and  how 
they  have  agreed,  that  those  infra- 
structure funds  can  be  used  for  our 
O&M  costs  for  our  POMCUS  sites  and 
tho.se  types  of  things  in  Kurope  which 
means  that  what  we  used  to  pay  100 
cents  on  a  dollar,  now  we  will  pay  28 
cents  on  the  dollar,  and  our  allies  will 
pay  72.  Well,  as  a  reward  for  the  good 
work  that  Secretary  Cheney  and  Am- 
bassador Holmes,  you  will  note  that 
our  subcommittee  has  halved  the 
amount  in  the  account  foi-  the  infra- 
structure funds  thereby  shooting  our- 
selves in  the  foot.  I  hope  we  can  repair 
that. 
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The  gentlewoman  and  I  perhaps  aie 
reading  out  of  a  different  IhU  Our  fig- 
ures come  out  that  we  have  actually 
cut  family  housing  accounts  by  $25  mil- 
lion m  t  his  bill. 

Another  thing  we  have  ddiic-,  i  lie  real 
property  maintenance  account  which 
used  to  t>c  in  the  Readiness  Sub- 
committee and  under  the  O&M  ac- 
count. $2  billion  of  that  has  been  shift- 
ed over  to  be  our  responsibility  now. 
The  reason  I  mentioned  that  is  that  on 
appearance,  compared  to  last  year,  it 
might  look  as  though  there  is  a  slight 
increase  in  military  construction.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if  you  take 
away  the  O&M  account  that  used  to  be 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  readiness  ac- 
count under  the  able  guidance  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Ht^TTO], 
.you  will  find  that  Milcon  account  is  ac- 
tuall.v  down  10  percent. 

I  would  just  ask  people  to  take  the 
time  to  read  in  our  report,  in  your  re- 
port, the  committee's  report  what  we 
feel  has  been  done  in  burden  sharing. 

I  do  not  know,  sometimes  I  am  con- 
cerned that  perhaps  it  is  more  of  a  po- 
litical thing  than  paying  attention  to 
how  fast  we  are  bringing  our  folks 
home  from  Europe  at  a  rate  I  will  be 
able  to  explain  to  you  a  little  bit  later 
on.  Quite  frankly  it  is  the  most  orderly 
evacuation  since  Dunkirk,  only  we  are 
trying  to  do  it  with  families  and  chil- 
dren in  schools  and  putting  a  lot  of 
strain  on  those  ti'oops  that  we  say  we 
care  so  much  about. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
for  yielding  and,  again,  for  his  great 
service  to  this  country. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  ?"lorida 
[Mr.  HuTTOj. 

Mr.  HUIT'O.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill. 

The  Readiness  Subcommittee,  which 
I  chair,  has  long  been  supportive  of  the 
needs  of  our  armed  services,  but  we 
have  also  sought  reductions  in  the  lev- 
els of  duplication,  overhead,  and  waste 
in  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  de- 
mise of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  end  of 
the  cold  war.  tied  with  pressing  needs 
here  at  home,  strengthened  our  resolve 
in  attacking  wasteful  defense  spending. 

The  SB. 5  billion  reductions  taken  to 
the  operation  and  maintenance  ac- 
counts represent  the  culmination  of 
.years  of  examination  of  the  costl.v  de- 
fense infrastructure.  For  example,  the 
subcommittee  has  held  hearings  and 
has  been  looking  into  the  excess  inven- 
tory matter  now  for  more  than  3  years. 

\Ve  have  used  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice as  well  as  reports  by  DOD's  own  in- 
spector general,  service  auditors,  and 
investigators.  The  reductions  also  rec- 
ognize reduced  cost  of  the  military 
presence  overseas,  defense  efforts  to  re- 
duce overhead  through  the  Defense 
management  review,  base  closures, 
force  structure  reductions,  and  a  stra- 
tegic nuclear  forces  standdown. 

We  recognize  that  the  world  remains 
a  dangerous  place,  and  wo  do  not  want 
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to  111  down  our  nuaid  by  KUlliiiK  the 
readiness  of  the  militaiy  that,  remain 
in  service  to  the  Nation.  In  the  future, 
the  readiness,  adaptability,  and  stay- 
int,'  power  of  our  fories  will  l)e  at  least 
as  important  as  how  lar^'e  those  forces 
are.  Although  I  think  we  are  drawintf 
down  too  rapidly,  national  .security 
must  he  maintained  with  a  smaller 
force  structure  if  the  foi'ces  in  heinn 
are  fully  prepared  to  do  their  jobs  in 
support  of  national  security  interests. 
That  is  why  we  have  worked  hard  to 
fence  and  protect  spending  for  direct 
operational  readiness  items,  allowint,' 
continued  hi^'h  levels  of  trainin^r  and 
operatinj,'  tempo.  We  also  protect»'d 
fundinj?  for  druK  interdiction  and  spe- 
cial operations  forces. 

Instead,  we  took  our  reductions  from 
mai^'inal  areas,  includint^  excessive  in- 
frastructure. an<l  overhead.  These  re- 
ductions considered: 

First.  $2.3  billion  in  accumulated  and 
anticipated  excess  cash  balances  with- 
in the  industrial  and  stock  funds,  often 
deliberately  projected  beyond  fi.scal 
years  199;j  throuK^h  \99h. 

Second,  the  continuing-  purchase  of 
liillions  of  dollars'  worth  of  stocks 
while  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  ex- 
cessive stocks  alread.y  exists  within  the 
Departmcmt  of  Defense. 

Third,  the  need  for  host,  nations  to 
pa.v  more  of  the  support  costs  for  U.S. 
forces. 

Fourth,  the  need  to  take  correspond- 
intr  reductions  in  the  intelli^jence  budg- 
et as  forces  draw  down. 

Fifth,  realization  of  some  of  the  S16 
billion  in  potential  benefit  identified 
by  the  DOl)  audit  establishment. 

Sixth,  unnecessary  hcadciuarters.  ad- 
ministration, office  space,  consultants, 
and  recruitment  expenditures. 

Also,  this  bill  halts  a  planned  $1  l)il- 
lion.  .'JOO,(X)0-s(iuare-foot  offiie  expan- 
sion to  the  Penta),'on  an<l  asks  the  Sec- 
retar.v  to  seek  less  costly  alternatives. 
With  forces  coming  down  and  budtj- 
etary  pressure  buildinK^  this  expendi- 
ture is  hiichly  i|uestionable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ameiican  people 
want  a  strong  national  defense,  but  re- 
ality dictates  that  it  be  a  leaner,  yet 
effective,  force  in  order  to  deal  with 
einei'Kint,'  threats  to  our  national  inter- 
est. This  bill  provides  just  that. 

Mr.  l)lC'KINSt)N.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
yield  2  mituite.s  to  the  t;entlet7ian  from 
Coloiadn  [Mr.  Hkki.ky). 

Mr.  HF,FLHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I 
rise  reluctantly  in  protest  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization  bill. 
This  bill  is  an  unusual  one  for  this  Con- 
gress. Instead  of  addintj  on  to  the 
Presidents  request,  this  bill  comes 
under  his  request.  Instead  of  increasint; 
spending'  over  last  year's  level,  this  bill 
decrtuxses  spendini,'.  It's  just  too  bail 
that  Conffress  does  not  want  to  disman- 
tle the  deficit  as  much  as  it  wants  to 
dismantle  the  Defense  Departinent.  It 
would  not  be  so  bad  if  this  was  a  ti-end 
in  the  bud>ret.  i)ut  it  is  not.  other 
things  will  continue  to  rise. 


(O.NCKl.XSlUiNAL   KIC.OKD      IKJUSE 
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Certainl.y  the  changes  in  our  world 
call  for  a  reduction  in  defense  sp«md- 
inj,'  We  no  lontrer  face  the  Soviet  Union 
as  the  threat  to  our  national  .security. 
The  chanh'es  in  F^astern  Europe  allow 
us  to  draw  down  our  forces.  Hut.  Mr 
Chairman,  just  because  the  Soviet 
Union  is  no  loiik'er  a  superpower  does 
not  mean  t  hat  we  do  not  have  an 
enem.y.  In  a  number  of  ways,  our  world 
may  be  even  more  dantferous  than  ever. 
If  you  know  who  your  enem.y  is  you  can 
prepare  for  him.  It  is  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  prepare  for  am  enemy  who  may 
pop  up  at  any  time. 

We  all  witnessed  the  magnificent  vii- 
tory  of  our  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
war.  We  can  conclude  that  our  victory 
in  the  tiulf  steinmed  from  two  thinics; 
Our  technolojfical  advant^ane  and  the 
trainin^r  of  our  soldiers.  The  tech- 
nology used  in  the  war  was  developed 
pninarily  in  the  1960's  and  1970's.  Tech- 
noloKy  is  not  developed  overnik'ht.  and 
we  must  stay  ahead  of  any  fut.ure  ad- 
vei-saries.  Our  soldiers'  trainintr  will 
lerlainly  suffer  with  declinint,-'  defense 
dollars.  We  have  a  moral  olilitfation  to 
send  our  sons  and  dau^rhters  on  the  bat- 
tlefield with  adequate  trainintr  and 
technological  advantage. 

Additionally,  there  is  a  disturl)ing 
trend  toward  using  the  defense  budget 
as  a  cash  cow.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
firewalls.  I  do  not  know  where  we 
would  l)e  with  defense.  This  body  must 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  our  budget  def- 
icit was  not  caused  b.y  defense  spend- 
ing. Rather,  it  was  caused  by  out-of- 
control  social  spending. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  we  are 
laying  the  groundwork  for  a  situation 
we  will  regret.  We  are.  in  fact,  cutting 
too  fast  and  too  deep. 

D  ir>l() 

Mr.  ASl'IN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  uentlei7ian  from  Texas 
Mr.  JOKTIZ). 

Mr.  ORTl/i.  Ml-.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill 

We  have  been  hearing  how  this  year 
is  the  beginning  of  a  radical  reshaping 
of  our  Nation's  defenses.  Let  me  say 
that  the  Readiness  Subcommittee  is  at 
the  forefront  of  this  reshaping  and  will 
continue  to  be  so  in  the  years  to  come. 
The  subcommittee's  recommendations 
protect  the  vital  areas  of  readiness 
that  will  ensure  that  our  forces  are 
trained  and  ready  for  an.v  contingency. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  making  rec- 
ommenilations  to  reduce  the  bureauc- 
racy, infrastructure,  and  overhead 
areas  whose  funding  tends  to  remain 
level,  even  though  there  are  major 
changes  in  force  structure. 

The  subcommittees  reductions  this 
year  are  based  on  years  of  effort,  sup- 
ported by  man.v  hearings  and  investiga- 
tions. For  example,  the  subcotnmittee 
has  been  attacking  excess  inventory 
problems  for  tnore  than  3  years.  Wt> 
have  reriuii-ed  many  changes  in  the  De- 
pivrtment's  inventor.v  policies,  and  fol- 


lowed up  with  inventor.v  redmiKins 
each  .vear  to  get  DOD  to  understand 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  and  the 
necessit.v  for  radical  change  in  the  way 
they  do  business.  The  Department's  bu- 
r<>aucracv  continues  to  develop  plans 
and  initiatives,  yet  results  are  few  tnd 
far  between. 

The  Departments  bureaucracy  is  out 
of  touch  with  reality  and  the  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  the  world.  While 
force  structure  is  being  reduced.  DOD 
wants  to  retain  the  infrastructure  and 
overhead  that  supported  a  larger  mili- 
tary. For  example,  even  though  the 
number  of  military  and  civilian  person- 
nel are  being  reduced,  the  Pentag-on  bu- 
reaucracy wants  to  expand  the  Penta- 
gon by  ,500. (XK)  square  feet  and  sjx^nd  a 
billion  dollars  to  renovate  the  building. 
Another  recent  article  says  the  bu- 
reaucrac.v  also  wants  to  spend  another 
billion  dollars  to  rewire  the  Pentagon 
to  link  all  of  its  telecommunications 
and  computers,  even  though  man.v  of 
them  will  nevei-  interact  with  each 
other. 

To  put  it  mildly,  the  Pentagon  bu- 
reaucracy just  doesn't  get  it.  They 
don't  seem  to  realize  that  massive  re- 
ductions are  needed  in  the  overhead 
areas.  For  example,  duplicate  organiza- 
tions and  functions  need  to  be  elimi- 
nated. Why  do  we  need  four  chaplain 
s.vstems.  four  criminal  investigative 
organizations  and  four  separate  legal 
.sei-vices?  What,  makes  medical  care  so 
utiique  that  each  service  needs  its  own 
separate  system?  All  of  these  noncom- 
bat  areas  need  to  be  consolidated  into 
single  systems  to  eliminate  all  the  re- 
dundant overhead  and  a.ssociated  costs. 

Kven  readiness  areas  can  be  ccmsoli- 
dated  and  improved.  More  realistic 
joint  training  is  needed  sime  that  is 
the  way  the  services  will  fight  in  the 
future.  The  JCS  exert-ise  program 
needs  to  be  improved  so  that  joint 
training  is  emphasized  rather  than 
each  service  doing  its  own  thing.  Other 
areas  that  need  to  be  considered  for 
consolidation  include  separate  basic 
training  and  service  unique  training 
for  e(|uipment  that  is  common  to  more 
than  one  service.  Savings  can  be  ob- 
tained in  all  these  areas  and  the  de- 
partment needs  to  eliminate  its  paro- 
chialism to  move  toward  more  joint 
training. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  m.v  re- 
marks, this  is  a  watershed  year  for  our 
Nation's  defen.ses  and  the  Readiness 
Subcommittee.  As  our  forces  are  re- 
shaped, the  Readiness  Subcommittee 
will  continue  this  attack  on  the  bloat- 
ed bureaucracy  and  unneeded  overhead. 
We  will  be  unrelenting  in  questioning 
every  administrative  area  to  determine 
its  mi.ssion  and  how  it  is  related  to  our 
combat  forces.  We  will  continue  to 
look  for  duplication  and  inefficiencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  unique 
year  for  our  at  tack  on  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency hut  rather  a  culmination  of 
what  the  Readiness  Subcommittee  has 


.iuni-  m  the  past  and  a  taste  of  what  we 
will  continue  to  do  with  increased  zeal 
in  t  he  futui r 

Mr.  niCKlNSO.N,  .\Ii-  Ch.n  i  num.  I 
yield  1  minutes  to  the  distingui.^lini 
L'eni  len-i.iii        frorti        Louisiana       |.Mr. 

M(-Cl^i-,UV| 

,\Ii.  McCK.1:KV.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  express  my  concerns  about  liii  :>oi)ii. 
the  National  Defense  Aui  Imi  i/.it  mn 
Act  for  Fi.scal  Year  1993. 

First.  I  share  the  concfMn.s  lluit  will 
lie  expressed  later  by  mv  fneiid.  the 
i;entlcman  from  Arizona  I  Mr  KVL).  re- 
garding changes  made  ni  i  he  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  for  the  strategic 
defense  initiative  and  language 
changes  that  tinker  with  last  year's  bi- 
|i.irtisan  agreement  enshrined  in  the 
Missile  Defense  Art  oi  1!*92  to  .seek 
initial  deployment  of  a  limited  ballis- 
tic missile  defense  for  the  people  of 
!  hi;-  .  iiuntry. 

11, K,  500*)  reduces  fuminiL^  l..i  .strate- 
gic defense  programs  li.v  .iliuu!  Sll  inl 
lion.  The  bill  eliniiiiates  eiuiiely  any 
tunding  for  space-based  missile  defense 
'cchnology.  including  the  Brilliant 
!'cl)bles  Program.  This  was  done  de- 
.-pite  the  requirement  n\  the  Mis.'<ilc 
1  lefense  Act  that  i-esean  h  ami  lirveloiv 
nient  of  follow  on  mis.sile  defense  tech- 
nologies like  HriUiant  Polil)lcs  is  to  re- 
ceive robust  funding.  I  say  to  m.v  col- 
leagues that  reasonable  men  and 
women  can  and  will  disagree  on  how 
much  funding  will  constitute  a  robust 
level,  but  1  believe  all  of  you  wouM 
agree  that  no  funding  whatsoever  is 
not  a  robust  funding  level. 

We  simpl.v  cannot  afford  to  ignor*,' 
the  realities  of  the  present  day.  Yes. 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pai  I 
have  ceased  to  be  militar.v  threats  to 
the  United  States  and  its  allies.  Yes. 
the  cold  war  is  over  and  we  are  the  un- 
disputed victors.  But  I  would  remind 
my  colleagues  that  Opera*^ion  Desert 
.storm  provided  us  a  glimpse  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

On  some  future  day.  Americans  will 
once  again  be  called  upon  to  defend 
their  Nation's  vital  interests  by  armed 
combat.  On  that  da.v  we  will  again  face 
the  possibility  of  attack  by  ballistic 
rnissiles.  The  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  has  repeatedly  cautioned  that 
by  the  end  of  this  decade  another  15 
countries  will  possess  ballistic  missile 
technology.  On  the  da.v  when  the  next 
threat  of  ballistic  missile  attack 
comes,  who  can  say  now  that  those 
missiles  will  not  be  capable  of  reaching 
the  continental  United  States  or  that 
the.y  will  not  be  armed  with  nuclear, 
chemical,  or  biologi<;al  warheads. 

In  a  report  to  the  Congress  in  March 
of  this  year.  Donald  .At  wood,  the  Dep- 
uty Secretar.y  of  Defense,  highlighted 
the  need  for  technoloi-;\-  like  Hrilliant 
Pebhl(!s.  Not  only  will  this  system  lie 
able  to  continuousl.v  nuiniiDi  tor  a  bal- 
listic missile  attack,  it  will  provide 
continuous  protection  against  missiles 
with     ranges     greater     than     .ippiD.xi 


malely  .^00  miles  missiles  just  likt>the 
modified  Scuds  w!u<  h  Saddam  Hussein 
laiiiii  hed  against  Israel  and  Saudi  .Ara- 
hia  List  ye.il  .  a  single  one  of  whu  h. 
armed  (inly  with  a  convent  uma!  high 
explosive  warhead,  lost  the  lives  ul  23 
Amerii:an  service  nn'ii  ami  wonicn. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  ask  in.\-  >  idh-.tgues  to 
think  .iliout  that  future  day  and  ask 
yoursell  how  you  will  e.x))hun  to  .Xmci- 
ii  ,m  mothers  and  lathers  that  today, 
when  we  h.ui  the  I  hance  .uid  had  ai- 
re,idy  made  tile  coi-iiniit  ment  to  the 
American  peojile,  tlie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives failed  to  provide  reason- 
able protection  from  ballistic  missile 
attack. 

As  written,  the  bill  also  makes  major 
redui  tions  in  funditiLr  for  operations 
arid  nuiinienance  ac((junts  .iccounts 
which  include  funding  to  keep  our 
forces  trained  and  ready  to  meet  the 
st  less  and  strain  imposed  l)y  coml)at  on 
A  modein,  high-technology  battlefield. 
WW.  ,')00(i  includes  a  reduction  of  some 
,'!>i).7  billion  m  funding  for  operations 
■iml  ni.untenance  below  the  level  re- 
(luested  Ijy  the  administration. 

Mi,  Chairman.  I  am  I'eminded  ol  the 
advice  uiiven  by  Field  Marshal  Irwin 
I^.jmmel.  the  famous  Desert  Fox  ni  the 
German  Wehrniai.-ht.  When  asked  why 
he  insisted  on  so  I'igorous  a  training  re- 
gime lor  his  soldiers.  Ronmiel  replied, 
"let  no  dead  sohiier's  soul  cry  out.  'had 
I  the  proper  training.  *  *  *     " 

Finally,  my  colleagues,  as  presently 
written,  H.R.  5006  contains  authoriza- 
tion for  19.0.50  Guard  and  Reserve  per- 
sonnel who  are  no  longer  required  to 
support  the  Nations  defense. 

Mr.  Chairnian.  we  are  presenting  to 
tlie  House  the  seventh  consecutive 
DOl)  authorization  bill  which  proposes 
real  cuts  in  defense  spending.  Addition- 
all.y,  since  fiscal  year  1987,  when  active 
dut.v  end-strentjth  was  authorized  at 
2.174.000.  active  duty  end-strength  has 
declined  by  507,500.  An  entire  army 
corps  has  been  inactivated  and  re- 
nioved  from  the  force  structure. 

Despite  these  facts.  H,H  .5()0fi  retains 
Guard  and  Reserve  lorce  structure 
which  performs  missions  that  are  no 
longer  required  or  which  support  active 
duty  units  that  no  longer  exist.  Doing 
so  may  be  good  politics,  but  it  is  bad 
policy.  It  is  m.v  sincere  hope  we  can 
mote  equitably  distribute  active  dut.y 
and  reserve  foi'ces  cuts  during  the  con- 
rciciice  with  the  .Senate. 

Mr.  Ciuiirman.  unless  substantial  im- 
provements are  made  in  the  bill  during 
consideration  of  amendments  I  shall 
oppose  passage  of  H.R.  .5006.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  this  bill  careful  scru- 
tin.v  and  consider  now  that  we  will 
have  to  defend  the  United  States  in  the 
21st  century  w-ith  the  defens(>  capabili- 
ties we  will  i)rovide  witli  today's  vote. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairm.m,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mrs.  LLuvui. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairinan,  I  rise  in 
stroPL'-  support    of  H,R    .5000.   the   fiscal 


year-  1993  Defense  authorization  bill. 
Looking  back  at  my  years  on  the 
.Arnied  Services  Cornmittee.  I  can  hon- 
estly say  that  this  legislation  in  front 
of  us  IS  pei'haps  tlie  t)est  authorization 
Ijill  tliat  has  come  out  of  the  commit- 
tee. Not  only  is  it  a  sensible,  respon- 
sible and  well  thought  out  measure,  it 
IS  also  reflective  of  world  i  hanges  and 
our  evolving  defense  needs. 

I  attribute  the  success  of  H.R.  5006  to 
the  outstanding  leadership  of  Chair- 
man .A.sF'i.N  and  the  ranking  minorit,v 
nieniber.  HiLi,  Dickinson, 

The  comniit  tee's  bill  proposes  S27} 
billion  in  spendintj  toi  fiscal  year  1993. 
a  $7.2  billion  cut  from  the  administra- 
tion request.  Workint:  with  this  figure, 
we  have  preserved  the  niost  important 
elements  of  our  force  post  ure  - person- 
rw\  and  readiness.  The  administration 
claimed  that  if  we  cut  any  more  from 
their  request  of  $28(1  1  Inllion.  that  per- 
sonnel would  suffer.  We  proved  them 
wrong.  The  bill  provides  for  no  reduc- 
tions in  the  active  duty  component  be- 
yond the  President's  request.  In  addi- 
tion we  disniissed  the  Pentagon's  list 
of  cuts  in  the  Guard  and  Reserve  that 
came  out  earlier  this  year. 

Included  within  H.R.  5006  is  a  com- 
prehensive National  Guard  reform  pro- 
po.sal  to  make  what  is  alread.y  an  out- 
standing support  force,  even  better. 
The  bill  not  only  reinforces  our  com- 
mitment to  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  but 
it  also  continues  our  longstanding  con- 
fidence in  their  abilities. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  lesser  known 
areas  of  the  DOD  authorization  bill 
concerns  environmental  restoration 
and  waste  management.  In  last  year's 
bill  I  authorized  an  environmental  res- 
toration and  waste  management  schol- 
arship prograrn  to  aide  in  the  cleanup 
of  the  nuclear  weapons  complex.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  the  committee 
has  reauthorized  this  prograin.  Fur- 
ther, additional  moneys  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  DOE  section  of  the  bill  to 
pursue  advance<i  remediation  tech- 
nologies, that  will  ultimately  expedite 
the  cleanup  of  our  shrinking  nuclear 
weapons  complex. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  no  doubt  lis- 
ten to  a  parade  of  amendments  during 
consideration  of  this  bill,  that  will 
seek  to  make  further,  sometimes  dras- 
tic, reductions  in  the  bill.  I  urge  you  to 
look  at  each  carefully  before  casting 
your  vote.  Let  us  not  undermine  the 
intent  of  this  important  and  timel.v 
bill.  Unfortunately,  the  world  is  not  an 
inherently  safe  place.  Threats  to  our 
national  security  could  develop  at  any- 
time. But  the  fact  that  we  are  ready  to 
Ava\  with  whatevers  presented  to  us.  is 
smart  plannint^  on  our  behalf  both  from 
a  warfighting fcadiness  capability  and 
a  deterrent  capability.  I  urge  suppoi-t 
of  H.R.  .5006. 

D   1620 

Mr.  DICKINSON  Mi.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
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Michit^an  (Mr.  DAVrs],  tin-  ranki^^f 
momht'i-  on  Ihf  Sutxommittoo  on  Re- 
search and  Dovclopinont. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  thank  tho  ^'pnMi>man 
for  yicldint,'  this  t.ime  to  nu\ 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  ranking'  meni- 
l)tM'  of  thf  Itost-ai'ih  anil  Dovclopmcnt 
Sub<'omniitt«^e.  I  would  liko  Lo  lake  a 
couple  of  minutes  to  hik^hliuhl  several 
items  in  our  suheomrTiittees  portion  of 
the  bill. 

First,  although  the  fundini;  level  in 
this  bill  for  SDI  is  a  bit;  improvement 
over  past  years,  there  are  still  a  coupli' 
of  major  concerns  in  this  area.  Specifi- 
call.v.  the  zero  funding'  level  for  the 
space-based  interceptor  portion  of  SDI. 
and  the  modificiitions  to  the  missile 
Defense  Act. 

As  man.v  of  you  know,  the  adminis- 
tration requested  $57.5  million  for 
space-based  interceptors  and  support- 
ing technologies.  The  bulk  of  this  was 
to  continue  research  and  development 
of  Brilliant  Pebbles.  The  /,t;ro  funditit; 
is  espeinall.v  disturljint,'  in  liKht  of  the 
lanK'uatre  in  last  .year's  Missile  Defense 
Act  which  stated  that  "robust  fundint: 
for  research  and  development  for  prom- 
isins  follow-on  antiballistic  missile 
technologies,  including  Brilliant  Peb- 
l)les.  is  re(|uired."  The  fundint;  level  in 
this  bill  is  far  from  robust. 

The  modifications  to  the  Missile;  De- 
fense Act.  in  the  area  of  missile  defense 
Koals  is  also  troul)lint,'.  Some  of  the 
lanu'uatje  we  enacted  last  .year  as  part 
of  the  Missile  Defense  Act  would,  under 
this  bill,  be  ohanjjed  to  state  that  it  is 
a  Koal  of  the  Uniteil  States  to  maintain 
compliance  with  the  ABM  Treaty  and 
deploy  a  hiifhly  effective  ABM  system 
These  changes  are  a  bit;  step  backwards 
from  the  Missile  Defense  Act  passed 
last  year. 

Other  than  SDI  there  was  substantial 
at^reement  on  the  majority  of  research 
and  development  protjrams.  There  are  a 
number  of  programs  which  were  full.v 
funded  at.  the  administration's  rociuest 
including  the  Army's  Comanche  Pro- 
tiram  and  the  Air  Korce's  Milslar  Pro- 
gram. A  proLjram  of  particular  interest 
to  me.  the  National  Aerospace  Plane 
jNASI'l  Protjram.  was  also  fully  funded 
at  sn.'j  million. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  a  moment 
to  thank  the  subcomiiiittee  chairman, 
Mr.  Dkm.iims.  for  his  hard  work  on  this 
year's  bill.  I  have  always  found  him  to 
be  tjracious  and  fair  in  his  dealintrs 
with  the  minority  meml)eis  of  the  sub- 
committei!.  and  I  thank  him  for  that. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  t;«!ntleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  MONTOOMKKYJ. 

Mr.  MONTGOMKRY.  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  5006.  the  DOD  authorization  bill. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  t,'en- 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  A.-^PINI. 
and  the  rankint;  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickin 


SON  I,  for  a  job  well  done,  and  I  also 
want  to  commenil  our  colleagues  on 
the  committee  and  the  staff,  as  all  of 
us  worked  tot^ether. 

Ml'.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
have  certainly  enjoyed  workini;  with 
the  t^entleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
DiCKiN.soNi  over  the  years,  as  well  as 
the  1,'entlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
By  HON  I. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  last  time 
they  will  be  hamllinK  parts  of  this  bill, 
and  I  want  to  thank  them  for  a  job  well 
done. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  rnen- 
tion  s<ime  key  areas  in  the  bill.  Atfain. 
as  in  p;ist  .years,  we  did  not  atjree  with 
the  Pentat^on's  plan  for  National  Guard 
and  Reserves.  DOD  retjuested  hui;e  cuts 
in  fiscal  1993  in  the  Guard  and  Reserve. 
In  the  meantime  the  DOD  continued  to 
propose  drastic  cuts  when  it  is  clear 
that  the  Congress  wants  even  more  em- 
phasis to  be  placed  on  the  citizen-sol- 
dier as  we  move  into  this  peacetime 
era. 

This  year  we  put  a  floor  on  the  force 
stru('ture  of  the  Army  Guard  as  a  wa.v 
to  preserve  the  units  proposed  to  be 
eliminated  by  DOD. 

Mr.  ChairiTian.  many  Meml)ers  have 
come  up  to  me  and  said.  'Have  we  pro- 
tect erl  our  armories  in  our  different 
communities'.'"  I  think  the.v  are.  We 
made  only  a  modest  cut  to  the  Army 
Guard  strimt,'th  and  basically  kept  the 
strentrths  of  the  Air  Guard.  .Mr  Re- 
serve, and  Marine  Reserve  at  the  .same 
level  as  1992.  I  wish  we  could  havi;  kept 
the  streimth  levels  of  the  Army  and 
Nav.v  Reserves  hit,'her,  and  we  ma.v  be 
able  to  do  so  when  we  140  into  joint  con- 
ference with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  has  over  S900 
million  in  sp<"cifii'  procurement  fund- 
intr  for  the  National  Guard  anil  Re- 
serves. In  direct  procurement  there  is 
S635  million  for  such  items  as  trucks, 
helicopter  upt,'rades.  fii^hter  aircraft 
upgrades,  and  C  130  aircraft.  We  also 
earmarked  in  the  active  component  ac- 
counts over  $300  million  for  items  such 
as  the  multiple-launch  rocket  systems, 
or  MI.RS.  and  new  engines  for  KC  135 
aircraft. 

The  Guard  and  Reserve  are  tiett.inn 
new  eiiuipment. 

Military  construction  accounts  of  the 
Guard  and  R«!seives  was  incicased  by 
$214  million.  The  bill  includes  a  series 
of  reforms  aim<!d  at  improving  the 
Army  National  Guard. 

Althoutjh  I  have  some  questions 
about  some  of  the  provisions.  I  support 
the  efforts  to  increase  the  readme.ss 
and  effectiveness  of  the  National 
Guard.  We  should  implement  some  of 
the  lessons  learned  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
war. 

The  bill  also  includes  some  Gl  edu- 
cation benefits.  It  authorizes  trraduate 
detjrees  for  Reserve  component  partici- 
pants in  the  GI  bill.  Also,  it  authorizes 
voluntaril.v  separated  active  duty  peo- 
ple a  chance  to  enroll  in  the  GI  bill  if 


they  have  not  enrolled  in  t.liat  lefjisla- 
tion. 

.Mi  .  Chairman,  the  planned  drawdown 
of  the  Armed  Forces  has  resulted  in 
many  individuals  leavintr  active  duty 
prior  to  cottipletion  of  a  full  career. 
This  will  t;ive  these  yount;  men  and 
women  lieinn  pushed  out  of  the  service, 
an  opportunity  to  t,M't  an  education. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  totally  support  the 
bill. 

Mr.  DICKINSON  .Mi  Chairman,  one 
of  the  most  learm  d  and  best-informed 
Memljer  of  the  House  on  SDI  and  on  eti- 
ert,'.y  is  the  distint^uished  tjentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl|.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  tjentleman  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Kyl). 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  tjoint; 
to  oppose  this  bill:  and  one  of  the  rea- 
sons I  am  (joint;  to  oppose  it  is  because 
of  what  was  done  with  SDI  this  year. 
Not  onl.v  was  $1.1  billion  taken  out  of 
the  President's  rt'quest.  but  we  vio- 
lated the  bill  that  we  passed  last  year, 
the  Missile  Defense  Act,  just  a  year 
after  we  adopted  it.  by  zeroint;  out  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  SDI 
proi;ram,  the  Brilliant  Pebbles  pari 
the  t;lobal  defense  aspect  of  SDI. 

Last  year's  bill  called  for  us  to  fund 
Brilliant.  Pebbles  with  "robust  funil- 
int;." 

Now.  we  miirht,  have  .some  disatjree- 
ment  about  what  "robust  "  means,  but 
1  do  not  think  that  an.ybody  can  con- 
tend that  zero  is  a  proper  definition  of 
"robust.  "  Yet  that  is  precisely  what 
was  presented  b.y  the  chairman,  and  b.y 
the  committee,  ami  that  is  precisely 
what  we  will  be  votint;  upon  when  we 
vote  tomorrow. 

The  bill  would  eliminate  the  entire 
$576  million  request  for  this  space- 
based  interceptor  developiTient. 

Now.  is  this  important'.'  Does  Bril- 
liant Pebbles  reall.v  serve  a  purpose'.' 
Let  me  quote  just  one  sentence  from 
Deput.v  Secretary  Donald  Atwoods  re- 
port issued  in  March  of  this  year.  "The 
modified  Scud  missiles  launched  by 
Ira(|  at;ainst  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia 
would  have  been  accessible  from  space 
and  I'ould  have  been  intercepted  far 
from  their  tartjets  b.y  Brilliant  Peb- 
bles. "  Yet.  this  is  part  of  the  prot;ram 
that  would  be  zeroed  out. 

The  committee  provides  no  fundint; 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  President  of  Russia  are 
both  t^oint;  to  be  meetinu  this  month  to 
talk  about  this  ver.y  subject,  joint  co- 
operation in  tflobal  defense,  the  Con- 
tfress  of  the  United  States  outjht  not  be 
pulling  the  rut;  out  from  under  our 
President  as  he  is  bet;innint;  those  ne- 
t;otiations. 

Can  we  not  tuke  "yes"  for  an  answer"? 
You  know,  years  aM:o  the  people  in  this 
bf)il,y  used  to  say.  "Well,  the  Soviets 
would  oppose  us.  So  let's  fort;et  about 
this  space-based  component.  '  Now  the 
Soviet  say  the.v  are  willint;  to  talk  to 


us  about  it.  and  now  we  will  not  take 
■yes  "  for  an  answer. 

It  seems  to  me  also  that  this  rep- 
resents bad  faith.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause part  of  the  at;reement  last  year 
in  craftint;  the  Missile  Defense  Act  was 
to  continue  to  provide  fundint;  for  the 
space-based  component.  B.y  not  doint; 
that  this  year,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
break  that  atjreement.  and.  therefore.  I 
will  be  vof  int;  "no." 
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\Ii  .X.Sl'IN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  lo  tlie  t;entleman  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  S.\Ni)KHs|. 

Ml".  SANDKRS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
issue  before  us  is  not  loinplicated.  The 
question  is  whether  we  continue  to 
si)end  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  a  year 
defendini;  .Japan,  Germany,  and  Kuropo 
ai;ainst  a  nonexistent  enemy  or  wheth- 
er we  cut  military  spendint;  and  rein- 
vest that  mone.v  back  home  to  deal 
with  lont;-net;lected  domestic  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  makes  no  sense  to 
me  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  a  year 
dcfendint;  .Japan  while  20  percent  of  our 
children  in  this  country  live  in  pov- 
ert.v.  It  makes  no  sense  to  me  to  spend 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  a  year  dcfend- 
int; German.y.  a  nation  wealthier  than 
us  while  2  million  of  our  people  are 
sleepint;  out  on  the  street. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  talk  about 
national  security,  what  we  must  mean 
is  the  disintct;ratint;  health  care  s.vs- 
tem  in  our  country,  the  environmental 
crisis  in  our  countr.y.  We  have  t?ot  to 
cut  back  on  troop  deployment  abroad 
and  start  payintJ  attention  to  the  needs 
back  home. 

Mr.   ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.   I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  t;entleman  from  Florida 
Mr,  BKNNE'n'j. 

Mr.  BKNNF;TT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  .5006.  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1993.  The  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  fashioned  a  bill  that  con- 
servatively looks  toward  I'estructurint; 
the  U.S.  militai'y  forces  to  meet  the 
chani;int;  circumstances  of  the  1990's 
and  beyond.  In  some  regards  there  is 
need  foi"  more  adequate  fundint;.  and  in 
a  few  instances  furthei-  savinRs  can  be 
safely  made.  But  on  the  whole  this  bill 
is  essential  to  our  national  defense. 
srMM.AKV  or  siin'iiuii.DiNG  dkcommk.nu.^  thins 

The  shipbuildint;  and  c:onversion  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1993  included  si.x 
new  construction  ships  and  a  total  au- 
thorization request  of  S5. 319. 5  million. 

The  request  included  four  Arlcipli 
liurkt'  class  t;uided  missile  destro.yers 
and  two  coastal  mine  hunters.  In  addi- 
tion the  request  included  conversion  of 
an  oceanot;raphic  research  ship,  fund- 
int; lor  future  nuclear  I'efuelint;  over- 
hauls of  carriers  and  cruisers,  lont;  lead 
funds  for  Artcicili  /iurkt'  class  t;uided 
missile  destroyers,  and  lont;  lead  funds 
for  one  Ximitz  class  nuclear  powered 
aircraft  carrier. 

The  committee  recommends  author- 
ization of  .$6,520.9  million  for  the  ship- 


Iniikiint;  accouni.  wb.n  h  rniwides  foi' 
I  he  ships  reiiuested  and  foi'  an  increase 
of  .SI. 2  billion  over  the  request  of  the 
Piesident  for  the  construction  of  .sea- 
lift  ships. 

The  President's  budt;et  proposed  the 
creation  of  a  sealift  fund,  with  a  re- 
quest of  SI. 2  billion  for  sealift  included 
in  the  funti.  The  committee  lielieves 
that  the  sealift  fund  as  proposed  of- 
fered few  discernible  advantat;es.  and 
that  it  would  have  reduced  cont;res- 
sional  ovei  siuht  and  control  of  the  sea- 
lift prot;iam  11  enacted.  Accordint;ly. 
the  committee  has  not  included  let;is- 
lation  to  create  the  sealift  fund  in  H.R. 
.5006. 

SK..-M.ll--r  I'KOC.HAMS 

In  1990  let;islation  was  enacted  estab- 
lish int;  a  fast  sealift  prot;ram  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  carsjo 
vessels  that  incorporate  features  essen- 
tial for  military  use  of  the  vessels.  At 
present  approximately  $1,875  billion, 
approprialeii  in  fiscal  years  1990.  1991. 
and  1992,  is  available  for  the  prot;ram. 

The  experience  with  Operations 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  dem- 
onstrated that  much  still  needs  to  be 
done  to  assure  the  availability  of  ade- 
quate sealift  resources  in  the  event  of  a 
war  or  national  einersjency  and  should 
have  served  to  demonstrate  that  this  is 
a  matter  of  some  urt;ency.  However, 
there  has  been  litt  le  prot;ress  in  aciiuir- 
int;  the  needed  ships.  No  contract  for 
the  desit;n  or  construction,  of  ships  has 
.yet  been  let. 

Accordini;ly  the  committee  rec- 
ommends a  provision  that  would  raise 
the  prioi'it.v  of  sealift  pioi;rams  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  motivate 
more  expeditious  action.  The  provision 
would  condition  the  oblit;ation  of  funds 
for  the  C  17  prot;ram  durint;  fiscal  year 
1993  on  the  oblipralion  of  funds  for  sea- 
lift ships.  Specifically,  the  rate  of  obli- 
trations  for  the  C  17  prot;ram  would  be 
litTiited  to  the  rate  of  oblii;ations  for 
the  construction  of  sealift  ships  until 
all  sealift  funds  are  oblit;ated  or.  until 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies  to 
the  defense  committees  that  it  is  not 
feasible  to  oblit;ate  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  stratet;ic  sealift  ships  dur- 
int; fiscal  year  1993.  This  is  a  provision 
that  seeks  to  expedite  the  construction 
of  sealift  ships.  Because  stratet;ic  lift 
piot;rams  need  to  be  balanced  to  pro- 
vide an  appropriate  mix  of  capabilities, 
the  provision  would  restrict  the  oblit;a- 
tion  of  funds  for  the  C-17  proi;ram  to 
the  rate  of  oblit;ations  for  the  sealift 
prot;ram,  unless  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determined  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  pro<;eed  with  the  sealift  prot;ram. 

smeV.AKI)  INDLSTIUAL  HASH 

hi  1"H1.  the  U.S.  Government  termi- 
nated fundint;  for  the  Construction-Dif- 
ferential .Subsidy  Prot;ram  for  hu^e 
oceant;oint;  vessels  without  insistint; 
that  foreit;n  t^ovcrnments  do  the  same. 
As  a  result  of  this  unilateral  action, 
commercial  .ship  construction  virtually 
disappeared  in  the  United  States,  and 


the  industr.v  lost  one-third  of  its  capac- 
ity durint;  the  1980's. 

Today,  the  principal  customer  for 
U.S.  shipyards  is  the  U.S.  N'avv  How- 
ever, the  prospect  for  fului''  N.i\y  busi- 
ness is  bleak.  By  1997.  the  Navy  ship- 
buildint; backlot;  is  projected  to  be  less 
than  half  of  what  it  is  today  under  the 
shipbuildint;  plan  submitted  with  the 
fiscal  year  1993  budt;et.  The  Navy  esti- 
mates that  new  construction  orders  for 
30  commercial  ships  per  year  would  be 
required  to  sustain  the  current  ship- 
yard industrial  base.  .Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Gerald  Cann  testi- 
fied l>efore  the  committee  that  "many 
jobs  will  be  lost  and  some  ship.yards 
will  have  to  find  other  work  or  close." 

While  it  h;is  been  the  announced  in- 
tent of  the  administration  to  seek  the 
elimination  of  foreit;n  shipbuildint; 
subsidies  which  have  rendered  U.S. 
yards  noncompetitive  in  the  commer- 
cial market,  the  subsidy  practices  of 
forei!;n  t;ovin-nments  continue  to  flour- 
ish 10  years  after  the  United  States 
unilaterall.y  eliminated  its  subsidies. 

The  committee  is  concerned  that  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  have  not  been  suf- 
ficiently active  in  seeking  concerted 
action  by  the  U.S.  Government,  par- 
ticularl.v  the  Commerce  Department 
and  the  Office  of  the  Trade  Representa- 
tive, to  eliminate  these  subsidy  prac- 
tices. To  that  end.  the  committee  has 
included  a  provision,  section  1016.  that 
would  require  development  of  a  plan  to 
ensure  that  domestic  shipyai-ds  can 
compete  effectivel.v  in  the  inter- 
national shipbuildint;  market.  Failure 
to  submit  the  plan  would  trit;Ker  cer- 
tain limitations  on  contractint;. 

STOCKI'II.K 

The  committee  is  reviewint;  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Stockpile  in  lit;ht  of 
chant;ed  world  circumstances.  The  1992 
report  on  stockpile  requirements,  sub- 
mitted by  the  Department  of  Defense 
pursuant  to  the  stockpilint;  act.  esti- 
mates sharply  lower  quantities  of 
stockpiled  f;oods  as  beint;  necessary  to 
support  national  security  requirements 
in  the  future.  However,  the  committee 
heard  testimony  from  administration 
witnesses  outside  the  Department  of 
Defense  as  well  as  from  the  General  Ac- 
countint;  Office  that  raised  numerous 
questions  about  some  of  the  estimates 
contained  in  the  report.  Until  these 
questions  can  be  resolved  the  commit- 
tee is  recommendint;  that  chant;es  in 
the  stockpile  be  limited  to  commod- 
ities, and  quantities,  where  there  is 
stront;  at;reemcnt  about  requirements. 
Accordint;ly.  H.R.  .5006  contains  a  pro- 
vision that  would  require  the  sale  of 
approximately  $1.1  billion  of  excess  and 
obsolete  stockpile  materials. 

In  addition  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  transfer  of  5612  million  from  the 
stockpile  transaction  fund  to  othei-  de- 
fense accounts  where  authorized,  and 
repeal  certain  restrictions  on  the  sale 
of  stockpile  materials. 
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M;-.  C'luuiniiin.  the  Defonse  authoriza- 
tion hill  will  provide  ships  that  are 
needed  for  the  national  defense.  It  also 
continues  the  pioress  of  modernizinj^ 
the  national  defense  stockpile.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  bill  deserves  the  support 
of  the  Members  of  t  he  House. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  .yield  2 
minutes  to  the  i,'entleman  from  South 
Carolina  |Mr.  SfHA'iTl. 

Mr.  SI'KA'IT  Mr.  Chairman,  the  colil 
war  has  ended,  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war  is  reeeilin^.  and.  as  a  lesult.  for  the 
first  time  in  probably  more  than  Kl 
years  this  country  is  not  l)uildinK  any 
new  nuclear  warheads.  Now  it  ma.v 
seem  a  paradox  in  lik'ht  of  that  fact 
that  this  bill  still  contains  SI  1.9  billion, 
in  the  part  for  which  I  was  particularly 
responsible,  dealini^  with  defense  nu- 
clear weapons  pro^i-ams  undei'  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Department,  of  Kn- 
erny:  $11.9  billion;  I  miu'hl  take  a 
minute  to  explain  why. 

Fii'st  of  all,  let  me  say  that,  we  have 
cut.  this  hudffet  by  $:j31  million.  Most  of 
those  were  KUided  by  cuts  identified  by 
OMB.  There  were  judiciously  made.  We 
added  back  $11.")  million,  so  the  total 
cut.  is  $21.')  million. 

Hut  tlic  point  I  would  make  and 
stress  is  that  10  percent  of  this  builKet 
of  $11.9  billion,  pays  not  just  for  what 
we  will  do  next  year,  but  it  pays  for 
what  we  have  done  for  the  hist  10  to  l,") 
yeai-s  and  deferred,  namel.v  in  the  area 
of  environmental  protection.  Part  of 
this  tfoes  in  making  sur-e  that,  wt;  do 
not  make  the  same  mistakes  we  made 
in  the  past.  It  t^oes  into  waste  manatre- 
ment.  Pai't  of  it  noes  into  correctint^ 
the  problems  from  Savannah  Iliver  to 
Hanfonl.  from  I'antex.  TX.  to  Mound, 
OK.  These  are  pioblems  lett,  behind 
from  10  years  of  produ(^tion  in  the  nu- 
clear complex,  whei'e  we  emphasized 
produition  over  waste  manaijement 
and  ovei'  the  environment.  We  havt< 
not.  however,  this  year,  in  dealinjr  with 
the  problems  of  environmental  r'estora 
tion.  doni'  what  wc  did  in  U  p.ist  .years, 
and  that  Is  plus  up  tht;  environmental 
restoration  account  by  $300  to  $350  mil- 
lion. Instead  we  have  taken  stock  of 
the  total  amount  of  money,  nearly  $1 
billion  beinw:  spent  in  this  area.  an<l 
said  we  think  that  wc  should  be  cau- 
t.lous  here,  and  not  throw  more  money 
after  this  pi-oblem.  Let's  i,'o  slow:  $•!  bil- 
lion is  a  lot  of  money  to  manage  So. 
we  put  this  money  out.  very  prudently, 
and,  if  my  collea^'uifs  will  look  at  the 
add  backs.  I  think  they  illustrate  ex- 
actly what  we  I  ried  to  do.  For  example, 
we  put  back  S\f)  million  for'  «mviron- 
mental  technoloK'.v.  $15  million  to  see  if 
we  can  develop  a  means  of  t.iansmutlnn 
nuclear  waste  usin^'  an  accelerator,  $20 
million  for  matei'ials  production. 

So.  I  think.  Mr,  Chairman,  in  looking 
at  the  smaller  pieces  of  the  budget  like 
this,  my  colleat^ue.s  will  see  that 
thoutih  we  have  cut  the  defense  builjjet 
and  cut  it  consideiably,  and  I  commend 
the  chairman   for  holdiuk'   the   line  .it 
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5271  l)iliioti,  wc  liave  liuclullv  ii.Utcil 
the  bud>,'et  and  brout^ht  a  uood  product 
to  t  he  floor. 

Mr  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Armed  Serv 
ices  Committee,  and  the  Panel  on  Department 
of  Energy  Defense  Nuclear  Facilities,  I  rise  to 
discuss  the  committee's  recommendations  re 
laling  to  Department  of  Energy  national  secu- 
rity activities  and  the  Defense  Nuclear  Facili- 
ties Safety  Board  for  fiscal  year  1993. 

The  committee  recommends  a  total  author- 
ization of  S11  9  billion.  S215  million  less  than 
requested  by  the  President  The  world  has 
changed  dramatically  over  the  past  year,  and 
the  need  lor  nuclear  weapons  has  declined 
sharply  The  President  announced  cancellation 
of  the  W-88  warhead  for  the  Trident  D-5  mis 
sile  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Message — with 
this  cancellation,  the  United  States  will  not  be 
building  any  new  nuclear  weapons  next  year, 
and  currently  has  no  plans  for  building  new 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  future  The  DOE's 
task,  therefore,  has  shifted  from  production  to 
cleanup,  weapons  dismantlement,  and  restruc- 
tunng  of  the  nuclear  weapons  complex  Of  the 
Sit  9  billion  overall  authorization,  for  example, 
almost  40  percent,  or  S4  7  billion,  will  be  de- 
voted to  environmental  restoration  and  waste 
management. 

The  committee's  recommended  reduction  of 
S215  million  is  the  net  result  of  adding  $115 
million  to  the  President's  budget  and  subtract- 
ing S331  million.  The  live  increases  to  the 
President's  budget  request  are  as  follows 

First,  S45  million  for  environmental  manage 
ment  technology  development  for  programs 
such  as  development  of  nonintrusive  or  re- 
mote sensors  for  waste  characterization,  envi- 
ronmentally conscious  manufacturing  through 
recycle  of  used  electronics,  and  technologies 
lor  removing  plumes  of  toxic  metals  from  con- 
taminated soils 

Second,  S15  million  for  environmental  tech- 
nology development  for  research  on  chemical 
processing  and  waste  stream  minimization 
analyses  associated  with  accelerator  trans 
mutation  of  waste 

Third,  $17  31  million  tor  the  Inertial  Confine- 
ment Fusion  Program,  consisting  of  a  S11  84 
million  increase  tor  the  University  ol  Rochester 
to  maintain  an  efficient  schedule  lor  upgrading 
the  Omega  laser,  and  a  $5  47  million  increase 
for  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  to  com- 
plete the  Nike  laser  This  program  will  be  help 
ful  in  efforts  to  prepare  tor  furllier  restrictions 
in  nuclear  weapons  testing 

Fourth.  $20  million  in  materials  production 
and  other  defense  programs  to  fund  the  Office 
of  Nuclear  Safety 

Filth,  $18  million  for  the  new  production  re- 
actor program  to  support  conceptual  and  tar 
get  design  work  on  accelerator  production  of 
tritium  This  action,  along  with  an  anticipated 
departmental  reprograrnming  action  for  fiscal 
year  1992,  would  make  $30  million  available 
lor  these  purposes  ovei  2  years. 

The  committee  also  recommends  funding 
three  additional  programs  Irom  lunds  available 
in  the  budget  request: 

First,  within  funds  available  for  environ 
mental  restoration,  we  designated  $10  million 
for  training  and  education  of  persons  who  are 
or  who  may  be  engaged  in  cleanup  activities 
at  Department  ol  Energy  facilities 

Second,    within    funds   available    for   tech 
nology  development  m  the  environmental  res- 


toration  and  waste  management  account,  ide 
committee  designated  SI  million  for  scholar- 
ship and  fellowship  programs  These  funds 
would  provide  support  for  20  undergraduate 
and  20  graduate  students  m  fields  relevant  to 
environmental  restoration  and  waste  manage- 
ment for  the  1993-94  school  year 

Third,  again  within  funds  available  for  tech- 
nology development,  the  committee  des- 
ignated $400,000  lor  Argonne  National  Lab- 
oratory to  develop  and  demonstrate  a  continu- 
ous emission  monitor  using  Fourier  transform 
infrared  spectrometry  |FTIR] 

The  committee  recommends  lour  reductions 
to  the  President's  budget  request; 

First,  denial  of  S225  3  million  budgeted  lor 
production  and  surveillance  activities  as  a  re- 
sult of  decisions  by  President  Bush  to  reduce 
the  nuclear  weapons  stockpile  and  terminate 
production  ot  new  nuclear  weapons. 

Second,  denial  of  S6  72  million  in  operating 
and  construction  activities  associated  with 
Three  Mile  Island  jTMl)  waste  storage  at  the 
Idaho  National  Engineenng  Laboratory 

Third,  a  reduction  of  $84  0  million  in  the  ma 
terials  production  funding  request  as  a  result 
of  a  secretarial  decision  to  phase  out  chemical 
reprocessing  ol  spent  fuel  at  the  Idaho  chemi- 
cal processing  plant  and  the  Savannah  River 
site 

Fourth,  a  reduction  of  $15  million  in  safe- 
guards and  security  technology  development 
activities.  This  program  has  been  supported  at 
the  same  general  level  ot  effort  over  the  past 
lew  years  and  the  subcommittee  believes  that 
a  continuation  of  past  levels  of  funding  is  no 
longer  justified  in  light  of  the  overall  shrinkage 
of  activities  and  proposed  downsizing  ol  activi- 
ties 

The  committee  recommends  two  funding 
limitations  in  bill  language  section  3105  that 
would; 

First,  provide  that  not  less  than  $212  31  mil- 
lion be  obligated  lor  the  Inertial  Confinement 
Fusion  Program:  and 

Second,  restrict  the  department  from  imple- 
menting nonnuclear  consolidation  until  the  de- 
partment submits  a  report  evaluating  the  eco- 
nomics of  each  option,  a  certilication  that  the 
a  discounted  cash  flow  analysis  demonstrates 
that  the  proposed  consolidation  is  cost  ellec- 
tive,  and  90  days  have  elapsed  from  the  later 
ol  the  submission  ol  the  report  or  Ihe  certifi- 
cation. This  second  funding  request  would  re- 
quire the  department  to  respond  to  congres- 
sional criticisms  of  its  plans  for  restructuring 
the  weapons  complex 

The  committee  recommends  two  additional 
legislative  provisions 

First,  a  provision  that  would  authonze  pay- 
ment ol  a  $100,000  tine  by  the  Department  ol 
Energy  to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy lor  missing  the  deadlines  on  required  envi 
ronmental  reports  on  the  Fernald  facility  in 
Ohio 

Second,  a  provision  that  would  state  the 
sense  ol  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  negotiate  with  the  member  States  ol 
the  Commonwealth  ol  Independent  States  to 
achieve  agreements  that  will  assist  in  the  con- 
trol ol  fissile  materials  and  nuclear  weapons, 
and  would  authorize  not  less  than  510  million 
for  a  program  to  develop  and  demonstrate 
means  for  verifiable  dismantlement  of  nuclear 
warhead  safeguarding  and  disposing  of  nu 
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clear  fiiaterials.  and  ventymy  a  gloDal  ban  on 
the  production  of  tissile  materials  for  weapons 
purposes  This  second  provision  was  adopted 
in  an  effort  to  discourage  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  materials 

Finally,  the  committee  recommends  author 
izing  $13  million  for  the  Defense  Nuclear  Fa- 
cilities Safety  Board  The  Safety  Board  has 
played  an  important  role  m  tracking  the  de- 
partment's efforts  at  improving  the  safety  of 
the  Savannah  River  reactors  and  the  Rocky 
Flats  plant 

Mr  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  committee  recommendations 

Mr,  ASI'IN.  .Ml'.  Chairni.tn.  1  yirhl  I 
niiiuite  to  the  ttentleni.in  ii oiii  .Missouri 

I  Mr.  SKKI.TONJ. 

.Mr.  SKF.LTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  first, 
in  supporting  this  bill.  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Wi.sconsin 
(Mr.  Asi'iN).  the  chairman,  on  the  out- 
standint,'  work  and  leadership  that  he 
has  Kiven.  This  is  u'ood  work.  This  is 
ver.v  t^ood  work. 

Also  we  say   to  our  frii'iui.   the  j,'(mi- 
tleman  from  Alabama  (.Mi-.  DickinscwI. 
We'll    mi.ss   you.    and    thank    you    for 
your  dedication  throut,'h  the  years.'" 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  a  difference  a 
year  makes.  The  Soviet  Union  no 
lonMrer  exists.  Political  developments 
in  that  area  of  the  world  are  heaued  in 
a  positive  direction.  As  a  result,  the 
course  set,  by  the  budtret  afrreement 
looks  much  less  troubling  l'^>  .year 
later.  Despite  the  cuts  in  both  defense 
spending:  and  the  size  of  the  .'Krmed 
Forces,  we  have  a  ^ood  chance  of  sav- 
in^r  the  one  institution  in  America  that 
still  works  well,  the  U.S.  military.  We 
ma.v  yet  be  able  to  avoid  undermining 
the  hard-won  efforts  of  a  decade  that 
created  a  n(>w  defense. 

In  keepint,'  these  thoutrhts  in  mind.  I 
am  plea.sed  with  the  overall  work  ol 
the  committee  on  the  fiscal  .year  1993 
Defense  Authorization  Act.  The  com- 
mittee charted  the  rii^ht  course  in 
many  blK  and  small  ways.  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  by  the  action  on  the  B 
2.  the  SDI.  and  the  National  Guard  re- 
form packatfe.  I  particularly  <om- 
plimcnt  the  committee  and  the  leader- 
ship of  the  committee  on  the  National 
Guard  reform  packaj^e.  The  decisions 
that  the  committee  took  on  each  of 
these  proK'rams  will  ko  a  lontf  way  to 
assuring,'  continued  strength  and  vital- 
ity of  our  military. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  m.vself  the  balance  of  m.v  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  tjo  on  to 
(onsume  the  balance  of  our  time  by 
pointint,'  out  that  the  administration's 
request  for  this  year's  defense  budt,'et 
was  approximately  $281  billion.  The 
House  and  Senate  Budjret  Committees 
went  to  work  to  come  up  with  what 
the.v  would  propose  insofar  as  the  Con- 
KH-ess  was  concei'ned.  The  Senate  Budg- 
et Committee  came  out  with  a  fi^'ure 
rqu.il  to  the  administration's  reciuest 
1)1  S281  liillion.  Now  the  House  was  ap- 
proximately $7  billion  under  that,  at 
$271  billion.  The  conference  committee 


between  the  House  and  the  Senate 
more  or  less  split  the  difference,  .mil 
we  are  lookint^  at  $277  billion  in  \\\\> 
.year's  defense  hudtiet.  which  I  mih'hl 
.ui(!  is  tlie  lowest  bud^ret  we  have  had  in 
iVuiiU'.  ni.tiiv  years.  We  on  the  Himsr. 
side  wlu-n  we  marked,  marked  to  the 
lowest  fit^ure.  which  was  the  House 
liudi^et  fitrure  before  the  conference. 
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After  the  conference  the  House  .tivi 
Senate  agreed  to  raise  that  fitiure  for 
lioth  the  Hou.«;e  and  the  Senate.  So  we 
are  approximately  $:}  billion  under 
what  is  authorized  to  be  spent  for  de- 
fense. For  the  first  time  we  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  add  liack  those  thintjs  that  we 
have  deleted,  that  we  have  cut  out,  in 
order  to  meet  the  budget  figure. 

We  have  met  the  budget  fi^jure  in 
j4:ood  faith.  Now  the  budt^et  fi^-^ure  is 
higher.  So  Ijefore  we  conclude  consider- 
ation on  the  bill,  it  would  be  my  in- 
tent, and  I  am  having'  drawn  and  it  is 
in  order,  an  add-back  provision  that 
will  add  back  approximately  one-halt 
of  what  we  are  allowed  to  add  back, 
which  amounts  to  about  $1.5  billion,  ol 
those  thintrs  that  were  cut  out  of  the 
l)ill.  They  are  not  pork,  they  are  abso- 
lutely necessar.v.  They  are  defensible, 
The.v  are  comnionsense  amendments 
that  have  been  added  in  the  initial  1)111 
that  were  deleted  as  a  result  of  tht- 
budtret  action.  Now  that  we  have  some 
wiK^rle  room,  we  wcjuld  propose  to  add 
them  hack  W  the  appropiiate  time  I 
will  oiler  such  an  .iniciiiimcnt , 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  Mr.  Chair;iian,  I 
support  the  Armed  Services  Committee  Ian 
guage  on  National  Guard  force  levels  because 
I  share  the  commitiee's  belief  that  Ttaintaimng 
a  strong  National  Guard  is  smart  for  both  eco 
nomic  and  policy  reasons.  The  Committee's 
floor  on  the  force  structure  tor  the  National 
Guard  will  preserve  many  units  proposed  tor 
elimination  under  the  Pentagon's  plan,  dem- 
onstrating a  commitment  to  a  more  cost  effec 
live  force  and  to  the  importance  of  the  citizen 
soldier 

The  operating  costs  ot  a  National  Guard 
combat  unit  is  one  third  that  ot  a  comparable 
active-duty  unit  With  the  increased  exoenence 
and  leadership  requirements  in  the  commiitee 
bill,  the  National  Guard  will  constitute  an  effec- 
tive and  practical  force  prepared  lor  activation 
when  needed  lor  the  national  defense,  and  ca- 
pable of  providing  its  integral  state  and  com 
munity  role  at  all  times  I  am  pleased  the  com 
mittee  recognizes  the  importance  ol  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve  components  of  our 
Armed  Forces  and  sought  to  increase  their 
role  beyond  that  envisioned  bv  the  Pentagon, 

Mr     BROWN,    Mr.   Chairman.    I    rise   to   ex 
press  my  support  tor  the  Defense  authoriza 
tion  bill  for  fiscal  year  1993,  and  want  to  bring 
attention  to  a  few  items  ot  special  interest,  ei- 
ther to  me.  personally,  or  to  the  Committee  on 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology 

Let  me  start  by  addressing  items  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  the  Science  Committee,  starting 
with  the  issue  of  support  lor  research  and  oe 
velopment  (R&Dj, 

The  Science  Committee  has  been  con- 
cerned over  the  relative  decline  over  the  past 
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10  years  m  civilian  research  anc  aeveiopment, 
as  compared  to  defense  R&D  While  civilian 
R&D  has  received  level  funding  for  the  oast 
decade,  defense  R&D  experienced  76  percent 
real  growth  In  1979.  the  ratio  ot  Federal  oe 
fense  to  civilian  R&D  was  an  evenly  sph' 
48.52.  In  1986.  however,  the  ratio  hac 
changed  to  approximately  70  percent  defense 
to  30  percent  civilian.  This  ratio  has  become 
slightly  more  balanced  in  recent  years.  Out 
aoes  not  reflect  the  Nation's  needs  and  inter- 
ests in  the  altered  world  that  we  now  face — 
a  world  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
exist  and  where  the  United  States  faces  eco- 
nomic challenges  from  all  directions. 

The  administration's  funding  request  lor  fis- 
cal year  1993  represented  a  military  to  civilian 
R&D  funomg  ratio  ot  59  percent  to  41  percent, 
constituting  a  mere  1  percent  shift  from  the 
60:40  ratio  m  fiscal  year  1992  The  Science 
Committee  feels  that  a  more  rapid  shift  m  this 
ratio  IS  warranted 

I  do  not  wan!  to  suggest  that  there  is  a 
magical  significance  to  be  found  m  the  ratio  of 
spending  between  Federal  defense  and  civil- 
ian R&D.  because  there  isn't  However,  this 
ratio  does  represent  a  statement  ot  priorities, 
and  we  must  ask  ourselves  if  that  statement  is 
a  true  reflection  of  our  priorities  I  believe  that 
our  most  important  task  toaay  is  to  start  mak- 
ing the  investments  that  will  rebuild  our  Na- 
tion's economic  vitality,  and  to  do  that,  in- 
creased funding  in  civilian  R&D  will  be  essen- 
tial 

I  fully  recognize  that  defense  R&D  can  yield 
significant  civilian  pay-offs  Speciticaliv.  many 
areas  of  dual-use  research  are  very  important, 
and  have  been  well  supported  bv  this  legisla- 
tion For  example,  the  bill  provioes  increasec 
funding  for  the  manufacturing  technology 
IMANTECH]  programs  in  each  ot  the  services 
These  efforts  may  provide  important  applica- 
tions in  the  civilian  sector  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides increased  funding  over  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  SEMATECH.  a  oual-use 
technology  development  effort  ai'^iea  at  semi- 
concuctors  Strong  support  for  areas  such  as 
x  ray  lithography  and  optoelectronics  could 
also  contribute  toward  breakthroughs  which 
find  a  niche  m  the  civilian  economy. 

During  consideration  ot  the  bill,  we  will  be 
considering  an  economic  reinvestment  pack- 
age which  will  serve  an  even  further,  and 
i^iore  tocussed.  purpose  m  relation  to  our 
economy  The  Science  Commiriee  was 
pleased  to  v*ork  with  the  Armed  Ser.ices 
Committee  m  helping  fashion  that  oackage  of 
initiatives 

The  level  ot  cooperation  between  our  two 
committees  has  been  excellent  and  serves  as 
an  example  of  how  we  should  be  conducting 
our  business  in  this  institution.  Our  committees 
have  workea  to  insure  that  programs  operating 
on  both  sides  ot  the  tire  walls  are  m  phase 
anc  focused  on  the  same  goals,  namely  Re 
storing  the  competitive  ability  ol  U  S  indus 
tries  as  we  move  toward  a  new  definition  ot 
national  security.  As  we  authorize  these  neec 
ed  programs  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
we  are  working  on  legislation  m  the  Science 
Space,  anc  Technology  Committee  which 
would  enhance  and  expanc  parallel  ettorts  at 
the  Department  ot  Commerce 

However,  the  constraints  ot  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices' economic  reinvestment  package,  both  in 
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terms  ot  lunding  level  and  in  terms  of  its  lim 
ited  applicability  toward  the  civilian  sector, 
mean  that  some  fundamental  issues  have  not 
yet  been  addressed.  These  issues  include: 
First,  our  economic  competitors  far  outstrip  the 
United  States  in  percentage  of  GNP  devoted 
to  civilian  R&D  investments.  For  example,  as 
a  percentage  ol  GNP,  the  United  States  is 
only  investing  about  two-thirds  as  much  as 
Japan  or  Germany  in  civilian  R&D,  and  sec- 
ond, investments  in  defense  R&D  no  longer 
generate  the  sort  of  civilian  spin  olfs  that  they 
once  did.  In  fact,  technology  is  llowing  from 
the  civilian  sector  into  the  defense  sector  at 
least  as  rapidly  as  the  other  way  around  As 
such,  we  need  to  fundamentally  address  the 
composition  of  our  total  Federal  Government 
R&D  portfolio.  Just  as  one  switches  from 
stocks  to  bonds  to  reflect  changes  in  the  m 
vestment  environment,  we  need  to  reorder  our 
national  R&D  investments  to  reflect  changes 
in  the  security  environment.  When  the  firewalls 
come  down  next  year,  I  hope  we  will  accom- 
plish that  objective. 

Let  me  now  address  a  few  specific  pro- 
grams of  interest. 

In  the  area  of  space  programs,  we  are 
pleased  that  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  provided  full  funding  tor  the  Landsat  pro- 
gram. This  cooperative  DOD-NASA  effort  is 
aimed  at  restoring  US.  leadership  inland  re- 
mote-sensing. Landsat  data  is  essential  for  a 
btoad  array  of  applications,  including  national 
security  and  global  change  research.  The 
l-fouse  will  soon  have  before  it  the  National 
Landsat  Policy  Act,  reported  by  the  Science 
Committee,  which  provides  a  new  policy 
framework  for  the  Landsat  Program.  We  have 
been  working  on  this  issue  with  the  Armed 
Services  and  the  Intelligence  Committees,  and 
thus  are  gratified  by  the  funding  that  has  been 
provided  for  the  program. 

We  have  also  been  working  with  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  the  national  launch 
system  and  national  aerospace  plane,  and  are 
pleased  that  the  committee  has  taken  the 
same  actions  in  their  bill  as  adopted  in  the 
NASA  authorization  bill  last  month 

We  also  support  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendation ol  full  funding  for  the  single- 
stageto-orbit  program,  which  would  support 
component  development  leading  to  a  full  scale 
operational  prototype  system  We  believe  that 
the  single-stage-to  orbit  concept  holds  great 
potential  for  reducing  the  cost  and  increasing 
the  reliability  of  launching  payloads  into  low 
Earth  orbit. 

Finally,  let  me  address  a  few  programs  ot 
particular  interest  to  me,  if  not  to  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Science  Committee 

In  the  area  of  antisalellite  weapons,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  the  Armed  Services  Com 
mittee  has  terminated  both  the  Army's  kinetic 
kill  vehicle  program  and  the  Air  Force's  di- 
rected energy  program.  Neither  of  these  pro- 
grams have  any  utility  now  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  vanished.  I  am  also  glad  to  see  that 
the  committee  has  extended  the  1  -year  ban 
on  tests  of  the  MIRACL  laser  against  targets 
in  space. 

In  another  program  of  dubious  military  pur- 
pose, the  Space  Nuclear  Thermal  Propulsion 
Program,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  committee 
provides  no  additional  budget  authority  Last 
year's  authorization  bill  rfHjinred  a  report  from 
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the  Hf'titayon  Itiat  w.i'i  dinf  oy  MiiiLh  1,  i^y^^ 
That  report  was  not  delivered,  which  suggests 
that  the  goals,  mission,  cost,  and  schedule  are 
difficult  for  the  Pentagon  to  explain.  As  such, 
this  high  risk  program  does  not  deserve  addi- 
tional congressional  support. 

Finally,  regarding  the  strategic  defense  ini- 
tiative |SDI|,  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  such  a  large  in- 
crease over  last  year's  funding.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  SDI  remains  a  program  in  search  of 
a  mission,  and  in  search  of  technologies  capa- 
ble of  satisfying  that  elusive  mission  With  the 
ballistic  missile  threat  against  the  United 
States  at  its  lowest  level  in  30  years,  this  is 
not  the  time  to  be  rushing  toward  deployment 
of  even  a  limited  missile  defense  system.  I 
support  the  committee's  action  to  terminate 
the  Brilliant  Pebbles  Program  and  to  ensure 
that  the  United  States  continues  to  comply 
with  the  ABM  Treaty  However,  I  will  be  ac 
tively  supporting  the  Durbin-Sabo-Penny 
amendment  to  freeze  SDI  funding  at  last 
year's  level  of  S3  5  billion. 

Overall,  I  want  to  commend  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  the  thoughtful  and  de- 
liberate fashion  by  which  it  put  this  bill  to- 
gether. The  intellectual  coherence  of  this  bill  is 
obvious,  and  is  deeply  appreciated  by  this 
fyiember  This  is  the  first  post-cold-war  de- 
fense authorization  bill,  and  given  the  con- 
straints which  the  committee  faced  in  putting  it 
together,  I  feel  that  they  produced  a  com- 
mendable product. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr  Chairman,  all  Americans 
join  in  exaulting  over  the  fall  of  Communism  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  collapse  of  the  War 
saw  Pact.  But  after  observing  the  bottom  line 
on  spending  in  this  defense  authorization,  I 
can  only  conclude  we  were  running  so  fast  in 
the  arms  race  that  we  haven't  quite  figured  out 
how  to  really  slow  down 

It  IS  laudable  that  President  Bush  has  pro- 
posed cutting  defense  spending  by  some  89 
billion  compared  to  this  year.  I  appreciate  the 
work  of  the  committee  in  cutting  this  year's 
funding  by  even  more,  by  S16.4  billion.  But,  in 
light  of  the  size  of  our  national  debt  and  our 
annual  budget  deficits,  I  cannot  understand 
our  reluctance  to  move  forward  with  real  sav 
ings 

The  lesson  of  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Union  IS  that  runaway  defense  spending  be 
yond  the  limits  a  nation's  economy  can  sustain 
can  lead  to  rum.  The  question  is:  How  quickly 
will  we  really  realize  how  serious  our  own  eco- 
nomic situation  IS  as  a  result  of  our  own  arms 
race  and  take  steps  to  redirect  funds  to  deficit 
reduction  and  reinvesting  in  America'' 

816  billion  a  year  just  isn't  going  to  cut  it 
when  we're  paying  annual  interest  on  the  debt 
at  a  rate  fifteen  times  that,  or  some  8240  bil- 
lion a  year  We  have  a  national  debt  of  84  tnl 
lion  and  we're  approaching  our  defense  budg- 
et as  though  there  is  still  some  mythical  super 
power  to  compete  against,  that  if  we  don't  de- 
velop every  new  weapons  system  as  quickly 
as  possible  we  will  some  how  fall  behind  and 
have  our  security  challenged. 

The  security  ol  this  Nation  is  being  chal 
lenged,  but  it's  not  being  challenged  from  with 
out,  It's  being  challenged  from  within.  To  sug 
gest  that  we  need  to  or  that  we  can  continue 
spending  in  the  neighborhood  of  8300  billion  a 
year   on    defense   while    running   $400   billion 
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deficits  is  to  challenge  the  ecuiujimc  ,iruj  poiiii 
cal  security  of  this  Nation 

Next  week,  we  will  consider  a  constitutional 
amendment  requiring  a  balanced  budget 
Those  who  oppose  it  say  we  don't  need  it.  we 
only  need  to  make  the  tough  choices  now 

Deeper  cuts  in  defense  spending  are  not  a 
tough  choice,  they  are  an  easy  choice,  but  ap 
parently  a  choice  this  body  is  not  prepared  to 
make.  That's  why  I'm  a  cosponsor  of  the  bal 
anced  budget  amendment,  and  that's  why  I'm 
going  to  vote  against  this  bill  unless  we 
achieve  significantly  more  savings  through  the 
amendment  process 

I'm  going  to  support  most  of  the  amend- 
ments to  this  bill  that  reduce  spending  We 
don't  need  five  more  B-2  bombers  and  I'm 
going  to  support  the  Andrews  amendment.  We 
can't  seriously  consider  committing  tens  of  bil 
lions  of  dollars  to  star  wars,  and  I  urge  my  col 
leagues  to  support  the  go  slow,  reasonable 
approach  of  the  Dellums-Boxer  amendment 
We  can  and  we  should  take  action  this  week 
to  insist  that  our  allies  assume  a  more  fair 
share  of  keeping  our  troops  overseas.  We  can 
and  we  should  rriove  more  quickly  to  decrease 
our  military  presence  around  the  world. 

My  colleagues,  the  enemy  of  America  today 
doesn't  wear  a  helmet  and  hold  a  bayonet. 
The  enemy  ot  America  today  wears  a  8500 
suit  and  holds  the  national  debt  m  his  hands 
in  the  form  of  US.  bonds.  It's  time  to  redirect 
our  resources.  It's  time  to  tight  for  America— 
at  home. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr  Chairman,  I  nse  today 
in  support  of  H.R  5006.  the  fiscal  year  1993 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  which  includes  a 
number  of  provisions  of  which  I  am  particularly 
supportive. 

Section  111  of  the  bill  instructs  the  Sec 
retary  of  Defense  to  release  to  the  US  Army 
8225  million  which  the  Congress  appropriated 
last  year  for  the  upgrade  of  Ml  tanks  to  M1A2 
status.  There  are  about  3,300  M1  tanks  with 
outdated  guns,  armor,  and  electronics.  The  in- 
troduction ot  the  next-generation  tank  is  at 
least  15  years  away.  It  is  crucial  that  our 
country  maintain  its  tank  production  line,  cur- 
rently slated  to  shut  down  in  mid  1993.  The 
Pentagon  has  no  legal  authority  to  withhold 
duly  appropriated  funds  unless  the  President 
asks  to  rescind  them.  President  Bush  did  not 
include  the  Ml  upgrade  money  in  his  fiscal 
year  1992  rescission  requests. 

Section  141  ot  the  bill  requires  the  Air  Force 
to  prepare  for  the  Congress  several  studies  on 
the  stealth  capabilities  and  conventional  sur- 
vivability ot  the  B-2  Stealth  bomber    Section 
141  also  specifies  that  no  procurement  money 
can  be  released  for  the  B-2  until  a  second  at 
firmative  vote,   subsequent  to  Congress'   re- 
ceipt of  the  required  reports.  I  have  been  tiqht 
ing  for  3  years  to  end  further  production  ol  "  ■ 
B-2,  a  bomber  we  do  not  need  and  cannot  a! 
ford.  The  additional  requirements  imposed  in 
this  year's  defense  authorization  help  to  as- 
sure that  any  decision  by  Congress  to  expend 
further   funds  on   the   B-2   will   be   based  on 
more  extensive  and  accurate  information  than 
IS  now  available 

Section  4 1 1  ot  the  bill  would  set  the  fiscal 
year  1993  end  strength  of  the  Guard  and  Re 
serves  at   1,067,750,  which  is  49,050  higher 
than  the  Pentagon's  request.  I  disagree  with 
the  Pentagon's  plans  to  reduce  Active  and  Re 


St  rve  forces  on  a  1  1  liasis  A  strong  Guard 
and  Reserve  makes  sense  from  a  fiscal  stand- 
point. This  Nation  laces  a  8400  billion  budget 
delicit.  and  the  defense  budget  is  likely  to  de 
ciine  significantly  in  the  next  decade  Guard 
and  Reserve  personnel  are  not  paid  full  time 
wages,  but  stand  ready  tor  deployment  when 
America  faces  a  major  crisis.  This  means  the 
United  States  can  reduce  safely  the  size  ot  its 
standing  army,  and  rely  more  more  heavily  on 
Guard  and  Reserve  units 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  defense  author- 
ization comes  in  87  billion  below  the  Presi- 
dent's request,  and  816.4  biihon  less  than  last 
year's  defense  budget,  m  real  terms  This  is  a 
significant  but  reasonable  cut  in  defense 
spending  Our  Nation  faces  a  8400  billion 
budget  deficit  this  year,  and  we  have  to  look 
lor  ways  to  trim  spending 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H  R.  5006. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
liave  no  further  re(iuest.s  lor  t.imc.  and 
I  yield  l)a('k  the  l)alance  of  m.v  time. 

Mr.  A.SPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  .yield 
back  the  balance  of  m.v  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cox  of  Illinois).  All  time  for  general  de- 
bate has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute printed  in  the  reported  bill  is 
considered  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  and  is  consid- 
ered as  read. 

The  text  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  is  as 
follows: 

H.R.  5006 

lie  it  eiiaclpit  by  the  Senate  and  House  n)  Hep- 
resentalives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Cnngrexs  u.v.vonft/ed. 
sKTIO\  I.  SHORT  TITIM. 

i  his  Ai  I  uiiiy  hf  (tied  as  the  "National  l)e- 
Itnse  Autttiinratuin  A(  t  lor  h'l.si nl  Vciii  l')!H". 
SEC.  2.  OROANIZATIOS  OF  ACT  ISTO  DIVISIONS; 
TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  DiviSKiss.  This  Alt  IV  orqanized  into 
three  divisions  as  follows: 

(I)  Pivision  A^Department  of  Defense  .Au- 
thomations. 

12)  Division  li  Military  Construction  Author- 
isations. 

f.'O  Division  C^Departme.nt  of  Unergy  Na- 
tional Security  Authomatwns  and  Other  Au- 
thorisations. 

(h)   Tmiim  <>y  C()\TliMS.~The  table  of  con- 
tents for  this  Act  is  as  follows: 
Sec.  I.  Short  title. 
Sec.  2.  Organization  of  Act  into  divisions;  table 

of  contents. 
Sec.  3.  Congressional    defense    committees    de- 
fined. 
Sec.  'I.  CHO  cost  estimate. 
I)l\  ISI<>\  A     l)h:i'M{l VFM  OF  l)l-FH\SI-: 
M  IHOKI/.VIIOSS 
III  I.K  l—fliOCUHF.MEST 
SiiHriTU-:  A—FiiNnisG  ArriioKi/.ATioss 

Sec.  101.  Army. 

Sec.  102.  N'avy  and  Marine  Corps. 

Sec.  103.  Air  Force. 

Sec.  104.  Defense  Agencies. 

Sec.  10.5.  Defense  Inspector  (leneral. 

Sec.  106.  fieserve  components. 

Sec.  107.  Chemical  demilitarisation  program. 
SVHIITI.I-:  IS     AKMY  PRIXIKAMS 

Sec.  III.  M-l  Abrams  tank  program. 
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.'<•(■.  112.  Procurement 
copters. 

Subtitle  C—Air  Force  Progra.ms 

.Vr< .  /•//.  li -2  bomber  aircraft  program. 

Sec.  142.  C-1.15  aircraft  program  modifications. 

.svc.  113.  l.ive-fire  survivability  testing  of  C-17 
aircraft. 

.sV( .  /  //.  Correction  of  fuel  teaks  on  C~I7  pro- 
duction aircraft. 

Src.  145.  en  Aircraft  program  rpvieif. 
svhtiti.k  [>—chkmicai.  demilitarization 
Program 

Sec.  171.  lievision  in  stockpile  elimination  dead- 
line. 

.Sec.  172.  Alternative  dis-posal  program  for  tou- 
volume  sites. 

.See.  173.  Revised  chemical  leeapons  disposal 
concept  plan. 

■Sec.  174.  Chemuul  weapons  disposal  technology 
consultation  and  exchange  pro- 
gram. 

Sec.  175.  Technical  amendments  to  scctio7i  1412. 

riTI.K  II—liFSKAIiCH.  DFVKI.Of'.MICNT. 
TEST.  AND  EVALUATION 
SURTITLE  A—AirnioRiz.rnoN.s 
Sec.  201.  Authorisation  of  appropriations. 
Sec.  202.  Amount  for  basic  research  and  explor- 
atory development. 
Sec.  203.  Manufacturing     technology    develop- 
ment. 

ScllTiri.E  li—l'RO(!RAM  RKQVIREMENIS, 
HEUTRHTIOSS.  as  I)  LIMITATIOSS 

Sec.  211.   V-22  Osprey  aircraft  program. 

Sec.  212.  Department  of  Defense  Comptroller. 

Sec.  213.  Extension  of  prohibition  on  testing 
Mid-Infrared  Advariced  Chemical 
Laser  against  an  obfect  in  space. 

Sec.  214.  P'3  maritime  patrol  aircraft  mod- 
ernisation program. 

Sec.  215.  Tactical  aviation  programs. 

Sec.  2IH.  One-year  delay  m  transfer  of  manage- 
ment responsibility  for  Navy  mine 
counlermeasures  program. 

Sec.  217.  Light  Armored  Vehicle-i05  Millimeter 
Gun  (LAV  105)  program. 

Sec.  218.  Setniconduc tor  cooperative  research 
program. 

Sec.  219.  Advanced  research  projects. 

Sec.  220.  Flexible  Computer  Integrated  Manu- 
facturing Program. 

Sec.  221.  Superconducting  Magnetic  Energy 
Storage  Project. 

SUHriri.E  C  -MISSILE  DEEE.\SE  PR0(!RAMS 

Sec.  231.  Theater  Missile  Defense  initiative. 

Sec.  233.  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  funding. 

Sec.  233.  Revision  of  the  Missile  Defense  Act  of 
1991. 

Sec.  234.  Development  and  testing  of  anti-ballis- 
tic missile  systems  or  components. 

TITLE  III— OPERATION  AND 

.MAINTENANCE 

SlIHTITI.E  A-Al!TlinRIZATIOSS  OF 

APPROrRIArR)\S 

Sec.  301.  Operation  and  maintenance  funding. 
Sec.  302.  Working  capital  funds. 
Sec.  303.  Armed  Forces  Retirement  Home. 
Sec.  304.  Humanitarian  assistance. 

SVHTITLE  li— LIMITATIOSS 

Sec.  311.  Prohibition  on  use  of  funds  to  pay  for 
certain  patron  services  at  com- 
missary stores. 

Sec.  312.  Prohibition  on  the  use  of  certain  funds 
for  Pentagon  Reservation. 

Sec.  313.  Prohibition  on   the  use  of  funds  for 
certain  service  contracts. 
Subtitle  C—Enviro.\.mestal  Provisioxs 

Sec.  321.  Extension  of  reimbursement  require- 
ment for  contractors  handling 
hazardous  tcastes  from  defense  fa- 
cilities. 
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322.  Eiten.sion  of  prohibition  on  use  of  en- 
vironmeyital  restoration  funds  for 
payment  of  fines  and  penalties. 

btiti.e  D—Defesse  Bvsisess  Operatioss 
Fund 

331.  Limitations    on    the    use   of   Defense 

Business  Operations  Fund. 

332.  Capital  asset  subaccou7it. 

333.  Prohibition    on   management   of  com- 

missary   funds    through    Defense 
liusiness  Operations  Fund. 
SVHTITI.E  E—DEPOr-LEVEI.  ACTIVITIES 

341.  Competitive  bidding  lor  tactical  miss-ile 

mainteyiavce. 

342.  Limitations    on    the    performance    of 

depot-level  maintenance  of  mate- 
riel. 

343.  flequirement  of  competition  for  selec- 

tion of  private  contractors  to  per- 
form workloads  previously  per- 
formed by  depot-level  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

344.  Requirement    of  comparable    offering 

from  private  contractor  contracts 
and  Department  of  Defense  con- 
tracts for  contracts  offered  for 
competition. 

345.  Expansion    of  competition    pilot   pro- 

gram. 
Subtitle  F— commissary  stores  and 
Military  E.xchasges 

351.  Standardisation    of  certain    programs 

and  activities  of  military  ex- 
changes. 

352.  Accountability  regarding  the  financial 

management  and  use  of  non- 
appropriated funds. 

353.  Demonstration  program  for  the  oper- 

ation of  certain  commissary  stores 
by  nonappropriated  fund  instru- 
mentalities. 

354.  Repi-al  of  limitations  on  release  of  in- 

formation regarding  sales  at  com- 
missary stores. 

3.')5.  Use  of  commissary  stores  by  members 
of  the  Ready  Reserve. 
Subtitle  g  -Other  Matters 

.361.  Extension  of  certain  guidelines  for  re- 
ductions m  the  number  of  civilian 
positions  m  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

362.  Annual  inventory  report. 

.163.  Transportation  of  donated  military  ar- 
tifacts. 

364.  Subcontracting  authority  for  Air  Force 

and  Navy  depots. 

365.  Prohibition  on  payment  of  severance 

pay  to  certain  foreign  nationals 
in  the  Philippines. 

366.  Repeal  of  limitation  nn  prohibition  of 

payment  of  certain  foreign  sever- 
ance costs. 

367.  Reports  on  overseas  basing. 

36H.  Consideration  of  ves.sel  location  for  the 
award  of  lay  berth  contracts  for 
sealift  vessels. 

369.  Pilot  program  to  use  National  Guard 

medical  personnel  in  areas  con- 
taining medically  underserved 
populations. 

370.  Authority  for   the  issue  of  uniforms 

without  charge  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

371.  Reporting  requirement  for  funding  re- 

quests   for    support    of    sporting 
events. 
TITLE  n~  MILITARY  PERSONNEL 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

SUBTITLE  A-  ACTIVE  FORCi:s 

401.  End  strengths  for  active  force-... 
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sunn r IK  H    Hksuhvk  FtmcKs 
Sec.  111.  Kitd  slreiiQlhs  for  Selct  ti'il  Heservc. 
Sfr.  412.  Kud  strengths  lor  Itcsvrirs  on  arlivf 
duly    111    support    ol    llic    ri'svrvr 
(omponevts. 
Sfc.  41.1.  Armu  Xalional  (luard  force  slructuri- 
(tllowdncp. 
SUUriTLKC  -MllllARY  TK/I/.V/W;  .S'/ I'OK.VT 

Loads 

Sec.  121.   Aulhomalton      of     IraiiiDiq     sludcnl 

load.'i. 

TITLE  V    MILITAUY  THItSONNKL  POLICY 

SvHTirih:  A    DhticKR  Ti-:i<.s()\.\i-:i.  Poi.icY 

Sec.  HOI.  lU'pcal  ol  rcquiroiwil  conccrnitu]  vn 

lial  comvtissimitng  of  officers. 
Sec.  502.  Appntnlinenl  of  chiropriictors  as  com- 

missioned  officers. 
Sec.  50.1.  Ctartfualion    of   minimum   service   re- 
Quiremenls  for  certain  flight  crew 
pu.silions. 
Sec.  .501.  Authority  for  temporary  promotions  of 
certain  Navy  lieutenants. 
SuBTiri.K  H  -litcstiHvt:  C()Mr().\f:.\T  Maitkhs 

Sec.  511.  I'llot  program  for  active  component 
support  of  reserves. 

Sec.  512.  Repeal  of  requirement  for  removal  of 
full-time  reserve  personnel  from 
liOTCduty. 

Sec.  513.  One-year  extension  of  certain  reserve 
officer  management  programs. 

Sec.  5N.  Preference  m  Guard  and  Reserve  af- 
lilialion  lor  voluntarily  separated 
members. 

Sec.  515.  Teihnical  correction  and  codification 
of  requirement  of  baccalaureate 
degree  for  appointment  or  pro- 
motion of  reserve  officers  to 
grades  above  first  lieutenant  or 
lieutenant  (lunior  grade). 
SUBTiTiK  C~Kni:cArin\  and  Thainisg 

Sec.  521.  Prohibition  on  participation  ol  reserve 
personnel  m  Air  Pone  pilot  train- 
ing courses. 

Sec.  522.  ROTC  scholarships  for  National 
Guard. 

Sec.  523.  Junior     Reserve     Officers'     Training 
Corps  program. 
Subtitle  O—Miscki.lahkoiis 

Sec.  531.  Authority  lor  military  school  faculty 
members  and  students  to  accept 
honoraria  for  certain  scholarly 
and  academic  activities. 

Sec.  532.  Authority  of  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy  to  confer  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts  m  leadership  de- 
velopment. 

Sec.  533.  Payment  lor  leave  accrued  and  lost  by 
Korean  Conflict  prisoners  of  war. 

Sec.  534.  Navy   Craft   of  Opportunity   (COOP) 

program. 

TITLE  VI— COMPENSATION  AND  OTHER 

PERSONNEL  BENEFITS 

SuHTiTi.K  A— Pay  a\d  Ai.i.owasces 

Sec.  HOI.  Military  pay  raise  for  fiscal  year  1993. 

subtitle  li—bosuse.s  and  special  and 
Incentive  Pays 
Sec.  611.  Clarification   of  authority   to  provide 
special     pay     for     nonphysiciau 
health  care  providers. 
Sec.  612.  Extensions  of  authorities   relating   to 
payment  of  certain  bonuses  and 
other  special  pay. 
Subtitle  C -Travel  and  Transportation 
Allowances 
Sec.  621.  Temporary  increase  m  the  number  of 
days  a  member  may  be  reimbursed 
for  temporary  lodging  expenses. 
SUBTITLE  I)— Health  Cahe  .Matters 
Sec.  631.  Improved  conversion  health  policies  as 
part  of  transitional  medical  care. 
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Sec.  632.  Correction  of  omission  m  delay  of  in- 
crease of  CHAMPUS  deduitihles 
related  to  Opt'ration  Desert  Storm. 

Sec.  633.  Modification  of  CHAMPUS  Reform 
Initiative  contract. 

Sec.  634.  Conditions  on  expansion  ol 
CHAMPUS  Reform  Initiative  to 
other  locations. 

Sec.  6.15.  Managed  health  (are  network  for 
Tidewater  region  of  Virginia. 

Sec.  636.  Po.Mtive  incentives  under  the  Coordi- 
nated Care  Program. 

Subtitle  E    Mvmv.osiehy  GI  Hill 
amendments 
Sec.  641.  Opportunity  for  certain  persons  to  en- 
roll   in    all-volunteer   force   edu- 
cational assistance  program. 
Sec.   642.   Educational  a.isistance  for  graduate 
programs  for  members  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve. 
Subtitle  E— Miscellaneous 
Sec.  651.  Provision    of    temporary    foster    care 
services  outside  the  United  States 
for   children    of  members    of    the 
Armed  Forces. 
Sec.  652.   Voluntary  Separation  Incentive. 
TITLE  VII    AR.MY  GUARD  COMliAT 
REFORM  INITIATIVE 
SUBTITLE  A    -DKPLUYAHII.ITY  ENHANCEMENTS 


Sec. 

Sec. 

Sec. 

Sec. 
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Sec.  701.  Minimum  percentage  of  prior  active- 
duty  personnel. 

Sec.  702.  Academy  graduates  and  distinguished 
ROTC  graduates  to  serve  m  Se- 
lected Reserve  for  period  of  active- 
duty  service  obligation  not  served 
on  active  duty. 

Sec.  703.  Preference  in  filling  vacancies  for  per- 
sons separated  from  active  forces. 

Sec.  704.  Review  of  officer  promolioiis  by  com- 
mander of  associated  active  duly 
unit. 

705.  Noncommissioned  officer  education  re- 
quiritnents. 

706.  Transients,  trainees,  hospitals,  and 
students  account. 

707.  Minimum  physical  deployability 
standards. 

70S.  Physical  fitness  assessments. 
709.  Dental  readiness  of  members  of  early 
deploying  units. 
Sec.  710.  Combat  unit  training. 
Sec.  711.  Use  of  combat  simulators. 
Subtitle  H—assess.ment  of  National  Guard 
Capability 

Sec.  721.  Deployability  rating  system. 
Sec.  722.  Inspections. 
Subtitle  C— Compatibility  of  Guard  Units 
with  ACTIVE  Component  Units 

731.  Active  duty  associate  unit  responsibil- 
ity. 

732.  Training  compatibility . 

733.  Syslemx  compatibility . 

734.  Equipment  compatibility. 

735.  Deploytnent  planning  reform. 

736.  Qualification    for  prior-service  enlist- 

ment bonus. 
TITLE  VIII -ACQUISITION  POLICY.  ACQUI- 
SITION    .MANAGEMENT.     AND     RELATED 
MATTERS 

Subtitle  A— Acquisition  assistance 

PROGRA.US 

801.  Codification  of  section  1207. 

802.  Provisions  relating  to  small  disadvan- 
taged businesses  and  small  busi- 
nesses. 

803.  Clarification  of  calculation  of  contract 

goal. 
Subtitle  H~Miscellanf.ous  acquisition 
Policy  Matters 

Sec.  811.  Repeal  of  procurement  limitation  on 
typewriters. 
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Sec.  812.  Procurement  limitation  on  ball  bear- 
ings and  roller  bearings. 

Sec.  813.  Pro(  uritneni  limitatinn  on  luel  (ells. 

Sec.  814.  Expansion  and  extension  of  authorilij 
under  major  defense  acquisition 
pilot  program. 

Sec.  815.  Acquisition  workforce  improvement. 

Sec.  816.  Cerlilicalion  of  contract  claiirvs. 

Sec.  817.  Deadline  for  report  on  rights  m  tech- 
nical data  reguUiliovs. 
TITLE  IX     DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
ORGANIZATION  AND  .\t.iNAGE.MENT 
SUBTITLE  A—General  Matters 

Sec.  901.  Vice  Chairman  ol  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

Sec.  902.  Consolidation  of  criminal  investigation 
functions. 

Sec.  903.  Repeal  of  requirement  that  deputies 
and  assistants  of  the  tnspector 
Generals  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  be  officers  ol  the  Army  or 
Air  Force. 

Sec.  904.  Report  on  assignment  of  special  oper- 
ations forces. 

Sec.  905.  Fiscal  year  1992  roles  and  missions  re- 
port   of   Chairman    of    the    Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Subtitle  B— Professional  Military 
Education 

Sec.  921.  Application  of  definition  of  principal 
course  of  instruction  at  the  Armed 
Forces  Staff  College. 

Sec.  922.  Professional  military  education  test 
program  for  reserve  component  of- 
ficers of  the  Army. 

Sec.  923.  Support  for  professional  military  edu- 
cation. 
TITLE  X— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
SUBTITLE  A— Financial  Matters 

Sec.  tool.  Transfer  authority. 
Sec.  1002.  Closing    of    appropriation    accounts 
available  for  indefinite  periods. 

Subtitle  R— Naval  Vessei.s  and  Related 
Matters 

Sec.  lOII.  East  Coast  homeports  for  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  carriers. 

Sec.  1012.  Prohibition  on  expansion  of  San 
Diego  Homeport  Area. 

Sec.  1013.  Transfer  of  certain  decommissioned 
vessels. 

Sec.  1014.  Navy  mine  countermeasure  program. 

Sec.  1015.  Extension  of  authority  for  aviation 
depots  and  naval  shipyards  to  en- 
gage in  defense-related  produc- 
tion and  services. 

Sec.  1016.  Revitalization  of  United  States  ship- 
building industry. 

Sec.  1017.  Prohibition  of  procurement  of  foreign 
built  ships  for  sealift  program. 

Sec.  1018.  Requirement  to  expedite  construction 
of  sealift  ships. 
Subtitle  C—CouNTER-f)Ruc,  activities 

Sec.  1031.  Support  to  other  agencies  for 
counter-drug  activities. 

Sec.  1032.  Counter-drug  detection  and  surveil- 
lance systems  plan. 

Subtitle  D— Technical  Amend.-hents 

Sec.  1041.  Reorganization  of  section  101  defini- 
tions. 

Sec.  1042.  Miscellaneous  technical  and  clerical 
amendments. 
SUBTITLE  E— Miscellaneous  Matters 

Sec.  1051.  Use  of  aircraft  safety  and  accident 
mvestigatwn  reports. 

Sec.  1052.  Survivor  nolilicalwn  and  access  to 
reports  relating  to  service  members 
who  die  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Sec.  1053.  Admission  ol  civilians  as  students  at 
the  United  States  naval  post- 
graduate school. 
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Sec.  2101. 


Sec. 
Sec. 

Sec. 
Sec. 


2102. 
2103. 

2104. 
2105. 


Sec.  1054.  Extension  of  overseas  workload  pro- 
gram. 
Sec.  1055.  Competitive  prototype  program  strat- 
egy for  development  of  major  de- 
fense acquisition  systems. 
TITLE  XI     DEFENSE  REINVE.'<TMENT  FOR 
ECONOMIC  GliO  WTII 
Sec  1 101.  Authomation  of  appropriations. 
/)/V7s/0\  fl      Mil  ITXRY  rOXSTRlC  TIO.\ 
\l   I  HOHI/ M  loss 

SltiiH  title. 

TITLE  XXI     ARMY 
Authomed    .Army    construction    and 

land  acquisition  projects. 
Family  housing. 
Improvements      to     military     family 

housing  units. 
Defense  access  roads. 
Authorization       of      appropriations, 
Army. 
Sec.  2106.  Extensions  of  authorisation   of  (er- 
tain  fmal  year  1990  projects. 
TITLE  XXII— NAVY 
Sec.  2201.  Authorised  Navy  construction,  repair 
of  real  property,  and  land  acqui- 
sition projects. 
Sec.  2202.  Family  housing. 
Sec.  2203.  Improvements     to     military     Jamily 

housing  units. 
See.  2204.  Aulhorication       of      appropriations. 
Navy. 
TITLE  XXIII    AIR  FORCE 
Sec.  2301.  Authorised    Air    Forie   construction, 
repair  of  real  property,  and  land 
acquisition  projects. 

2302.  Family  housing. 

2303.  Improvements      to     military     family 
housing  units. 

2304.  Aulhomatuin  oj  appropriations.  Air 

Force. 
TITLE  XXIV  -DEFENSE  AGENCIES 
Sec.  2101.  Authomed    Defense    Agencies    cai 
struction.  repair  of  real  propertj. 
and  land  acqiiisilion  projects. 
Sec.  2402.  Energy  conservation  projects. 
Sec.  2403.  Authomation  of  appropriations.  De- 
fense Agencies. 
TITLI-:  XXV  -NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY 
ORG  AN  ly.  A  TION  INFRASTRUCTURE 
Sec.  2.501.  Authorised   NATO  construction   and 

land  acquisition  projects. 
.Sec.  2.502.  Authorisation      of      appropriations, 
NATO. 
TITLE  XXVI    GUARD  AND  RESERVE 
FORCES  FACILITIES 

Sec.  2601.  Authorised  Guard  and  Reserve  con- 
struction, repair  of  real  property, 
and  land  acquisition  projects. 
TITLE  XX  VII    EXPIRA TION  OF 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  2701.  Expiration  of  authorizations  and 
amounts  required  to  be  specified 
by  law. 

Sec.  2702.  Effective  dales. 

TITLE  XXVIII— GENERAL  PROVISIO.\'S 

Subtitle    .A—Mii.it.iry    Construction    Pho- 

(!RA\1  AND  military  FAMILY  HoUSL\<: 
CIIA.WES 

Sec.  2801.  Delinitwn  of  military  construction. 

Sec.  2802.  Unspecilied  minor  construction  and 
repair. 

Sec.  2803.  Rediwed  authority  for  use  ol  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  funds  to 
carry  out  small  projects  involving 
reserve  component  facilities. 

.Sec.  2804.  Notice  and  wait  requirements  for 
emergency  construction. 
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Sec. 
Sec. 

Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


2805.  Authority  to  (arry  out  energy  con- 
servation construction  projects. 

Subtitle  B— Defense  Base  Closure  and 
realignment 

Sec.  2821.  Demonstration  project  for  the  use  ol 
national  relocation  contractor  to 
a.ssist  Department  of  Defense. 

Sec.  2822.  Change  in  date  of  report  of  Comptrol- 
ler General  to  Congress  and  De- 
fense Base  Closure  and  Realign- 
ment Commission. 

SUBTITLE  C—I.AND  TRANSACTIONS 

2831.  Exchange  of  certain  real  property  for 
replacement  facilities.  Tuslin, 
California. 

2832.  .Modification  of  lend  exchange.  San 

Dicgo.  California. 

Sec.  2833.  Land  acquisition  and  exchange.  Myr- 
tle Beach  Air  Force  Base  and 
Poinsett  Weapons  Range.  South 
Carolina. 

Sec.  2834.  f.and  conveyance.  Pittsburgh.  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Sec.  2835.  Lease  of  property  at  the  Naval  Sup- 
ply Center.  Oakland,  California. 

Sec.  2836.  Grant  of  easement  at  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion. .Miramar,  San  Diego.  Cali- 
lornia. 

SUBTITLE  D  —MIS(  ELLANKOUS 

2841.  Real  properly  transactions:  reports  to 

the  armed  services  committees. 
2812.  Clarification    of   authority    to    lease 
non-excess  property. 
Storage  and    disposal   of  hazardous 
materials  on  arsenal  properly  in 
conjunction  with  third-party  con- 
tracts. 
Limitation  on  leasing  of  military  fam- 
ily housing  worldwide  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army. 
R(^porl  on  conlinued  military  need  for 
Bellows    Air    Forci^    SInlion.    H(i- 

DIVISlOX  C  DEP.\RTMF\  I  OF  F..\ER(,Y 
.WIIOWI  SEl  t  BUY  M  TIIORI/..\llO\S 
AM)  OIHEH  AITHORI/.ATIONS 

TITLE  XXXI— DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  PROGRAMS 
Subtitle  A— National  Security  Progra.vs 

AUTHORIZATIONS 
See.  3101.  Weapons  activities. 
Sec.  311)2.  New  production  reactors. 
Sec.  3103.  Environmental  resloralion  and  waste 
managemimt. 

3104.  Nuclear  materials  production  and 
other  defense  programs. 

3105.  Funding  uses  and  limitations. 

SUBTITLE  B—RKVUiaaSG  GENERAL  PlUniSIONS 

Sec.  3121.  Reprogramming . 

Sec.  3122.  Limits  on  general  plant  projects. 

Sec.  3123.   Limits  on  conslructwn  projects. 

Sec.  3124.  Fund  transfer  authority. 

Sec.  3125.  Authority  for  construction  design. 

3126.  Authority  for  emergency  planning, 
design,  and  construction  activi- 
ties. 

3127.  Funds  available  for  all  national  secu- 
rity programs  of  the  Department 
of  Energy. 

3128.  Availability  (tf  funds. 
SfHriTI.E  C-  MISCELLANEOUS 

3131.  Use  of  funds  for  payment  of  penalty 
as.se.ised  against  Fernatd  Environ- 
mental Management  Project. 

SUBTITLE  D— INTERNATIONAL  FISSILE  MATERIAL 

AND  Warhead  Contrui. 

Sec.  3141.  Findings. 

Sec.  3142.  Negotiations. 

Sec.  3143.  Authority  to  release  certain  restricted 

data. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec.  2843. 

Sec.  2844. 
Sec.  2815. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec.  3144.  Development  and  demonstration  pro- 
gram. 
Sec.  3145.  Production  of  tritium. 
TITLE  XXXII-DEFENSE  NUCLEAR  FACILI- 
TIES SAFETY  BOARD  AUTHORIZATION 
Sec.  3201.  Authomation. 

TITLE  XXXlll-NATlONAL  DEFENSE 

STOCKPILE 
SUBTITLE  A  —Modernization  Program 
Sec.  3301.  Disposal  of  obsolete  and  excess  mate- 
rials contained   in   the  National 
Defense  Stockpile. 
Sec.  3302.  Requirements  of  modernization  pro- 
gram. 
Sec.  3303.  Report    on   implementation    of  mod- 
ernization program. 
Sec.  3304.  Advisory   committee    regarding   mod- 
ernisation program. 
Sec.  3305.  Transfer  of  stockpile  funds  to  supixirt 
other  defense  activities. 
Subtitle  B— Programmatic  changes 
Sec.  3311.  Repeal    of   current    disposal    limita- 
tions. 
TITLE  XXXIV— CIVIL  DEFENSE 
Sec.  3401.  Authorisation  of  appropnalions. 
TITLE  XXXV-PANAMA  CANAL 
CO.MMISSION 
Sec.  3.501.  Short  title. 
Sec.  3502.  Costs  of  dissolution. 
Sec.  3503.  Recommendations    by    president    on 
changes  to   Panama   Canal  com- 
mission strudure. 
Sec.  3501.  Report    by    comptroller    general    on 
changes   to   Panama   Cava!   rom- 

t'i\s-h'i7l   stru:  thi  ■ 

.S£(.  3.  (  C)\(.Rt:SSlONAL  DEFKSSh    (  OMMlllFh/^ 
DEFINED. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term  "congres- 
sional defense  committees"  means  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  and  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 
SEC.  4.  CBO  COST  ESTIMATE. 

The  appluable  aisl  estimate  of  this  A(t  for  all 
purposes  of  sections  252  and  2.53  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of 
1985  shall  be  as  follows: 


Forfucal         Change  in  out-        Change  in  re- 
year:  lays:  ceiptK 

1392  SO  Not  applicable. 

;S9,j  SO Not  applicable. 

l<)94  -SI50.WO.000  ....  Not  applicable. 

lygs  sn         Not  applicable . 

Dr\'ISIO\  A   DEP.XRTMENT  OF  DEFESSE 

\l  THORIZ.ATIONS 

liri.E  l—PROll  RE  MEN  I 

Subtitle  A — Fundinf;  .Xuthnrizuliun^ 

SEC.  101.  .ARMY. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1993  for  procurement  for 
the  Army  as  follows: 

(1)  For  aircraft.  $  I  ..501.259,000. 

(2)  For  missiles,  il .083.1 10,000. 

(3)  For  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
$736,641,000. 

(4)  For  ammunition.  $940,007,000. 

(.5)  For  other  procurement,  $3.1.57.893.000. 
SEC.  102.  NA\'YA.\'D  M.ARI\E  CORPS. 

(a)  \M  y.  -funds  are  lieref/y  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1993  for  procure- 
ment for  the  Navy  as  follows: 

(1)  For  aircraft.  $6.3.52.167.000. 

(2)  For  weapons.  $3.728.9.50.000. 

(3)  For  shipbuilding  and  conversion. 
$6. .520. 872. 000. 

(4)  For  other  procurement.  $5,828,876,000. 

(b)  .Marine  corps.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1993  for 
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procuremetil    lor    the    Marine    Corps    iit    the 

amount  ,<l  S<'il  :tn.(MX). 

ssc.  103.  AIR  Kmm. 

Funds  are  herebu  authomed  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1993  for  procurement  for 
the  Air  Force  as  follows 

(1)  For  aircraft.  $10,114,817,000. 

(2)  For  missiles.  $4,937,540,000. 

(3)  For  other  procurefnent.  $8,132,500,000. 
SEC.  104.  DEFE.\SE  AdF.NCIES. 

Funds   lire   hmhu   duthomed   to   be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1993  for  procurement  for 
the     Defense     AQcnru-^     \n     thr     imiouni     of 
$1,883.6.11  I  <" 
SSC.  106.  UhttiSsE  ISM'l-.l  lOH  (.t.Sh.H.U.. 

Funds   are   hereby   authorwed   to   be  appro 
priated  for  fiscal  year  1993  for  procurement  for 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  the  amount  of  $/IOl).nO(). 

SEC.  106.  RESERVE  COMPiiSENTS. 

Funds  arc  hcrvtty  authorucd  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1993  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  vehicles,  communications  euuipmenl, 
and  other  ecjuipment  fur  the  reserve  components 
of  the  Armed  Forces  as  follows 

(1)  For  the  Army  National  Guard.  $l20.lMM).<mt}. 

(2)  For  the  Air  ,\'atir>nal  Guard.  $180,000,000 

(3)  For  the  Army  Heserve.  $22,500,000. 

(4)  For  the  Naval  Reserve.  $122,100,000. 

(5)  For  the  Air  Forie  Heserve,  $112,200.^)0. 

(G)  For  Ihf  MiVt'ir  C'lirvs  rtrvirtc,  $79 .(XIO .000 . 
SEC       107      (Hh\tl<    M      HI  SUl  II  \l<l/  \IIH\      fl«> 
l.«  Uf 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated lor  fisiat  year  1993  for  the  destruction  of 
lethal  chcinual  agents  and  inunilions  in  accord- 
ance with  section  1412  of  the  Department  of  De 
lense  Authomaiwn  Ad.  I'm  (50  U.SC  1521). 
Ill  the  amou>u  nf  svn.  tm  mi 

Suhttllr  It       \rnt\  I'rttt^rnrns 
SEC.  III.  Ml  AUR.\.*I.>  I.A.\h  I'MM.R.X.U 

(a)  Task  Isdcsihim  IIasi-  \ouc  of  the 
funds  appropriated  lor  the  Armu  pursuant  to 
this  At  t  or  for  fiscal  year  1991  or  1992  mav  be 
u.ted  to  initiate  or  iinplrmrnt  closure  of  any  por- 
tion 01  the  tank  industrial  base. 

<b)  FY92  Task  Uhgh.auf.  Hhcxiham.  ll)  Not 
later  than  IS  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact 
ment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
relea.se  to  the  Army  the  amount  of  $225.0OO.0t)O 
appropriated  to  the  Army  for  /ista/  year  1992  lor 
a  tank  upgrade  program. 

(2)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  tfiis  Act.  tfie  Secretary  of  the  Armu 
sfiall  obligate  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
Army  for  fiscal  year  1992  and  directed  to  be  re 
leased  to  the  Army  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (I)  to  initiate  a  program  to  remanufacture 
Ml  tanks  to  the  Ml  A2  configuration 

(c)  RufEAt.  OF  Prior  Yfah  Phovksioss.  Sec 
tion  III  of  Public  Law  102  190  1105  Stat.  1303) 
and  section  142  of  Public  Law  101-510  (104  Stat. 

I.W3>  (!"•  r,-p,'„l,,t 

SEC.    lU     PRO<  I  HHIhS  I    (Ih      Mill-    -^1  III    I    llhl  I 

cumtH^ 
The  prohibition  m  section  1.11(a)(2)  of  Public 
law  101-189  (103  Slat.  1383)  does  not  apply  to 
the  obligation  ol  funds  in  amounts  not  to  exceed 
$2.50.000.000  for  the  procurement  of  not  more 
than  36  ()H-.'>8D  AH  IP  Scout  aircraft  from  lunds 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1993  pursuant  to 
section  101 

Suhlitlr  C    Air  Force  Prngrnmi 
SKI      III    H  2  HOMUhR   ilR(  H\l-  T  rHOI.RWI 

(a)  A.MOUST  niH  I'HuciiA.M.  (>l  ihc  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 103  for  the  Air  Force  for  fiscal  year  1993  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  not  more  than 
$2.68G.572.IX)0  may  be  obligated  for  procurement 
for  B  2  bomber  aircraft. 

(b)  H-2     HVYOtJT     AND     TERMISATION.~The 

funds  referred  to  m  subsection  (a)  may  be  obli- 


gated only  for  the  purpose  of  completing  pro- 
curement for  the  H-2  bomber  aircraft  program 
and  paying  all  termination  costs  under  the  li  2 
program. 

(c)  LIMIT ATios   OS   Number   of   B  2   Air 
CRAFT.— A  total  of  not  more  than  20  deployable 
B-2  bomber  aircraft  may  be  procured. 

(d)  l.iMiTATins  cjs  OBLiOArioN  OF  Fvsnx.' 
None  of  the  funds  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
may  be  obligated  unless  arid  until - 

(II  the  Secretary  of  Delense  submits  to  the 
congressional  defense  cojmnittees— 

(A)  the  reports  and  certifications  required  by 
section  131  of  Public  Law  102  190  (105  Stat. 
1306). 

(H)  the  report  under  subsection  (e):  and 

(C)  the  report  under  sub.section  If), 

(2)  the  Comptroller  General  reviews  and  eval- 
uates the  reports  under  subsections  (e)  and  (f) 
and  submits  to  the  congressional  defense  com- 
mittees a  report  on  the  results  of  that  review 
and  evaluation,  and 

(3)  after  the  submission  of  the  reports  and  cer- 
tifications required  by  section  131  of  Public  Law 
102  190  and  the  reports  reifuired  under  para 
graphs  (II  and  (2).  there  is  enacted  an  Act  au- 
thommg  the  obligation  of  such  funds  lor  the 
procurement  of  B-2  bomber  aircraft. 

(e)  liKPORT  OS  Low  OR.SERVARII.irY  ASI)  Sl'R 
vnARIl.lTY.~A  report  ol  the  Secretary  ol  De- 
lense referred  to  in  subsection  (d)(1)(H)  is  a  re 
port  submitted  to  the  congressional  defense  com- 
mittees that  includes  the  lollowmg 

(1)  The  assessment  by  the  Sei  rctary  of  Delense 
ol  the  extent  to  which  the  B-2  aircraft  will  meet 
its  original  low  observability  (includirig  radar 
cross  section)  opi'rational  performance  objec- 
tives, including  obieclnes  which  were  not  lul- 
fillcd  m  a  B  2  flight  test  in  fulu  1991. 

(2)  A  full  desi  ripiion  ol  the  inlormatwn  upon 
which  the  assessmenl  required  by  paragraph  (II 
IS  based,  including  all  relevant  flight  test  data. 

(3)  A  full  description  ol  any  actions  planned 
to  Improve  the  B  2  aircralt's  low  observability 
capabilities  beyond  the  rapabilities  that  have 
been  demonstrated  in  flight  testing  by  the  date 
ol  the  submission  of  the  report  required  by  this 
subsection,  and  the  associated  costs  and  bene- 
fits. 

(4)  A  quantitative  assessment  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  of  the  survivability  ol  the  B  2  air- 
craft  m  executing  m  the  tuture  its  primary  mis- 
.»on  as  a  penetrating  nonnuclrar  bomber,  as 
compared  to  the  survivability  of  tlie  B-2  aircraft 
as  a  penetrating  nonnuclear  bomber  if  it  were  to 
meet  all  of  its  original  radar  cross  section  oper- 
ational performance  obiectives. 

(f)  Report  os  Cost  of  Phoc.ham  for  20  B  2 
AIRCRAFT.-  A  report  ol  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
referred  to  m  subsection  (d)(1)(C)  is  a  report 
submitted  to  the  congressional  defense  commit- 
tees that  describes  the  total  acquisition  costs  as 
sociated  with  a  B-2  program  resulting  m  20 
deployable  aircraft,  including  all  costs  associ- 
ated with  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation and  procurement  (including  all  planned 
modifications  and  retrolits.  tooling,  preplanned 
prodwt  improvements,  support  equipment,  m 
terim  contractor  support,  initial  spares,  any 
Government  liability  associated  with  termi- 
nation, and  other  Government  costs). 

(g)  DUFISITIOS.  —  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "deployable  aircraft"  means  all 
B-2  bomber  aircraft  other  than  two  rionflymg 
structural  test  assets  and  one  test  airrraft  none 
of  which  may  be  made  opcratioiui. 

SEC.   142.   C-I3S  AIRCRAFT  PROGR.\M  MODIFK  A- 
TtONS. 

la)  Program  At<ruoRiZATiON.—Of  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  m  section 
103  for  procurement  of  aircraft  for  the  Air  Force. 
$526,674,000  shall  be  available  for  the  modifica- 
tion of  C-135  aircralt. 

(b)  RKt:NGIsiNG  Kits.— Of  the  amount  author- 
ized   in    subsection    (a).    $440,300,000   shall    be 


available  for  the  procurement  of  rcengining  kits, 

from  which  one  squadron  of  KC-I35F  aircraft 

shall  be  modified  to  the  KC  13511  configuration 

for  the  Air  Force  Heserve  or  the  Air  National 

Guard 

SK      lt:l    IIXFURE    SI  HMVAHII  ll-i    ItsriM.OF 

I    II  \IR(  mt  I 
(ii;  Am  ii'Aiiii  in  ny  f:Msri\a  /.in.     I  ne  l 
17  transport  aircraft  shall  be  considered  to  be  a 
covered  system  for  purpii.ses  of  survivability  test- 
ing under  sertion  2366  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  AUTHORITY  FOR  RETROACTIVE  WAIVER.— 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  exercise  the  waiv- 
er authority  in  subsection  (c)  of  such  section 
with  respect  to  the  application  of  the  surviv- 
ability tests  of  that  section  to  the  C  17  transport 
aircralt  notwithstanding  that  such  program  has 
entered  full-scale  engineering  development. 

(c)  Report  Hfquiremest.  -If  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  submits  a  certification  under  subsection 
(c)  of  such  section  that  live-fire  testing  of  the  C- 
17  system  under  section  2366  ol  title  10.  United 
Slates  Code,  would  be  unreasonably  expensive 
or  impractical,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  re- 
quire that  sufficiently  large  and  realistic  compo- 
nents and  subsystems  that  could  affect  the  sur- 
vivability of  the  C  17  system  be  made  available 
lor  any  alternative  live-lire  test  program. 

(d)  FUSDISG.  The  lunds  required  lo  carry  out 
any  alternative  live  fire  testing  program  lor  the 
C  17  aircraft  system  shall  be  made  available 
from  amounts  appropriated  lor  Ihc  C  17  prti- 
qram  tnr  lineal  year  1993. 

SEC    III    (  OHHFC  IIOS  OF  Fl  Ft    IF\h\  l)\   I     17 
I'KODl  (  IIOS  \IH(  H.U; 
(U)    ChHilFhAilOS    OF    COMRACntH    CuHHI-.C- 

Tlos  USDFR  WARRASTY.~The  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  shall  (except  as  otherwise  provided 
under  subsection  (b))  certily  to  the  congres- 
sional defense  committees  that  the  repair  of  the 
fuel  leaks  on  production  C-17  aircraft  will  be 
carried  out  by  the  contractor  (under  the  war- 
ranty provisions  of  the  production  contract  for 
such  airi  raft)  at  no  additional  cost  lo  the  Gov- 
ernment and  with  no  additional  consideration 
to  the  contractor  for  production  aircralt  under 
the  C-17  program  hv  reason  ol  the  repair  of  the 
C-17  fuel  leaks. 

fb)    Al.rFRSATIVF    To    CERTIFICATION.— ff   the 

Secretary  ol  Defense  is  unable  to  make  the  cer- 
tification referred  to  m  subsection  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary— 

(I)  shall  carry  out  the  repair  of  the  fuel  leaks 
at  an  Air  Logistics  Center  in  the  continental 
United  States,  and 

(21  shall  submit  to  the  congressional  defense 
committees  a  report  notifying  the  committees 
that  the  Secretary  is  unable  to  make  such  a  cer- 
tification and  setting  forth  a  schedule  for  con- 
ducting the  repair  of  the  fuel  leaks  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (I). 
SEC.  I4S.  C-n  AIRCRAFT  PROGRA.*/  REMEW. 

(a)  Is  Gfm-.k  \  I  >:•  .sv  (  Ti'/iirv  of  Defense 
may  not  award  tin-  t.ut  V  production  contract 
for  C-17  aircralt  until — 

(1)  the  Secretary  convenes  a  special  Defense 
Acquisition  Board  lo  review  the  C-17  aircraft 
program. 

(2)  the  special  Delense  Acquisition  Hoard  sub- 
mits a  report  to  the  Secretary  on  the  program, 
including  its  report  on  the  matters  described  m 
subsection  (b).  and 

(31  the  Secretary  submits  Ifie  report  of  the 
hoard,  including  the  material  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (b),  to  the  congressional  defense  commit- 
tees. 

(b)  Matters  To  Be  Included  is  Review  — 
The  review  conducted  by  the  special  Defense  Ac- 
quisition Board  shall  uu  lude— 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  the  re- 
quirements for  such  aircralt  by  the  Joint  Re- 
quirements Oversight  Council  (JROCi. 

(2)  a  cost-and-operational-elfectiveness  analy- 
sis of  the  C  17  program  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 


retary of  Defense  for  Program  Analysts  and 
Evaluation,  and 

(3)  an   affordability   assessment   of  the  pro- 
gram, performed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation. 
Subtitle  D — Chemical  Demilitarization 
Program 

SF(      171     REVISIO\  l\  STOC  KPIl.E  hI.IMI\.\TlO.\' 
UE.\DUSK. 

HI)  Is  Gfsehal.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
1412  of  Public  Law  99-145  (50  U.S.C.  1521)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  fJATE  FOR  COMPi.F.Tios.—The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  carry  out  the  destruction  of  the 
stockpile  m  accordance  with  a  schedule  adopted 
by  the  Secretary  consistent  with  diplomatic  and 
treaty  obligations  of  the  United  Stales". 
SEC  ;7J  \I.TER.\ATIVK  DISPOSAI.  PROOR-XM  FOR 
LOW  VOLIME  SITES. 

(a>      liEIJUIHEMESr      FilR      ALIEHSAinE      PKO- 

GRA.M.-As  part  of  the  requirement  of  section 
1412(a)  of  Public  Law  99-145  to  carry  out  the  de- 
struction of  the  United  States'  stockpile  of  lethal 
chemical  agents  and  munitions,  the  Secretary  ol 
Defense  shall  develop  a  chemical  weapons  dis- 
posal program  for  low-volume  sites  that  is  an  al- 
ternalii'e  program  to  the  baseline  chemical 
weapons  disposal  program.  The  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  the  disposal  ol  chemical  weapons  at 
any  of  the  low-volume  sites  at  which  the  use  of 
the  alternative  program  is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  more  cost-effective  than  the  use 
of  the  baseline  program.  In  addition,  the  Sec- 
retary may  carry  out  the  disposal  of  chemical 
weapons  at  sites  other  than  low-volume  sites  in 
aicordance  with  the  alternative  program  (rather 
than  the  baseline  program)  after  notifying  Con- 
gress of  the  Secretary's  intent  to  do  so. 

(b)  DEFisiTioss.-For  purposes  of  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "ba.seline  chemical  weapons  dis- 
posal program"  means  the  chemical  stockpile 
demilitarization  program  provided  under  section 
1412  ol  Public  Law  99-145  (50  U.S.C.  1521). 

(2)  The  term  "low-volume  site"  means  a  chem- 
ical weapons  storage  site  at  which  there  is 
stored  five  percent  or  less  of  the  total  United 
Stales  stockpile  of  unitary  chcnnical  weapons. 

(c)  Criteria  for  Development  of  alter- 
native Program.— In  developing  the  alter- 
native program,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall— 

(1)  ensure  that  cost-effectiveness  is  a  principal 
consideration,  to  the  extent  possible  without 
jeopardizing  public  safety  and  the  protection  of 
the  environment:  and 

(2)  consider  all  possible  technical  and  pro- 
grammatic disposal  alternatives. 

(d)  APPLICABILITY  of  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  OF 

Section  1412.— Subsections  (c),  (e),  (f),  and  (g) 
ol  section  1412  of  Public  Law  99-145  (50  U.S.C. 
1.521)  shall  apply  to  this  section  and  to  activities 
under  this  section  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this 

section  were  part  of  that  section  1412. 

SE(       17.1      RkVISEI)     CIIEMICM.     WEAPONS     DIS 
POSAL  ((t.\(EPr  PLA.V 

(a)  Heviseo  Plan.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  revised  chemical 
weapons  dusposal  concept  plan  incorporating 
the  requirements  of  section  172  and  reflecting 
the  revised  stockpile  disposal  schedule  developed 
under  section  1412(b)  of  Public  Law  99-145  (50 
U.S.C.  1521).  as  amended  by  section  171.  In  de- 
veloping the  revised  concept  plan,  the  Secretary 
should  consider,  to  the  maiimum  extent  prac- 
ticable, revisions  to  the  program  and  program 
SI  hcdulc  lluit  capitalize  on  the  changes  to  the 
(hemKal  dcinililarizalion  schedule  required  by 
the  amendment  made  by  section  171  by  reducinq 
cost  and  decreasing  program  risk. 

(b)  Matters  To  He  Included. —The  revised 
concept  plan  should  uutude — 

(1)  revised  life-cycle  cost  estimales  and  sched- 
ules, and 

(2)  a  detailed  description  of  the  facilities, 
technology,  and  operating  procedures  proposed 


under   the  altcinatne  disposal  program   under 
section  172. 

(c)  Applicability  of  Cekiai.^  Provisions  of 
Section  1412.— Subsection  lO  of  section  1412  of 
Public  Law  99-145  (50  U.S.C.  1521)  shall  apply 
to  the  revised  concept  plan  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  this  section  were  part  of  that  section  1412. 

(d)  SUBMi.HsioN  of  Revised  Plan.— The  re- 
vised concept  plan  shall  be  submitted  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(e)  OBi.iGATiosAL  Limitatios.—No  funds  may 
be  obligated  for  procurement,  or  for  facilities 
planning  and  design,  for  a  chemical  weapons 
disposal  facility  at  a  site  under  consideration 
for  the  alternative  program  under  section  172 
until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  submits  the  plan 
required  by  svhsri  tion  Id). 

SEC.  174.  CHE.WCAl.  WEAPONS  DISPOSAL  TECH 
NOLOGY  CONSULTATION  A\D  EX 
CHA.\GE  PROGRAM. 
It  IS  the  sense  ol  Cungrc^s  tha:  Ihc  Secretary 
of  Defense,  m  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Stat",  should  establish  a  program  with  other  na- 
tions that  are  anticipated  to  be  signatories  to  an 
international  agreement  or  treaty  banning 
chemical  weapons  under  which  consultation 
and  exchange  concerning  chemical  weapons  dis- 
posal technology  could  be  enhanced.  Such  a 
program  shall  be  used  to  facilitate  the  exchange 
of  technical  inlormation  and  advice  concerning 
the  disposal  of  chemical  weaporis  among  .signa- 
tory nations  and  to  further  the  development  of 
safer,  more  cost-effective  methods  for  the  dis- 
posal i>i  I  hcnual  ici'ii))iin^. 

SEC.  175.  TECHNICAL  AMEND.ME.\TS  TO  SECTION 
1412. 
Section  1412  of  Public    Law  99-145  (50  U.S.C. 
1.521)  IS  amended  as  follows 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(1)"  before  "Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (a)(t)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (a)". 

(3)  Subsection  (g)  is  amended— 

(A)  m  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  "para- 
graph (4)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "para- 
graph (3)": 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2). 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (2)  and  in  that  paragraph  striking  out 
"report  other  than  the  first  one"  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "such  report":  and 

(D)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  para- 
graph (31. 

TITLE  II— RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST,  ASD  E\A1.VAT10S 
Subtitle  A — .Authorizations 
SEC.  201.  AtTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  as  follows: 

ll)  For  the  Army.  $5,481,133,000. 

(2)  For  the  Navy.  $8,827,296,000. 

(3)  For  the  .iir  Force.  $14.2.59.587.000. 

(4)  For  the  Delense  Agencies.  $9,816,833,000,  of 
which  — 

(A)  $2hl.7(j7M()  IS  authorized  fo'^  the  activities 
ol  the  Deputy  Director,  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering  (Test  and  Evaluation),  and 

(H)  $12,983,000  !,s  authorized  tor  the  Director 
of  Operational  'Test  and  Evaluation. 
SEC.  202  AMOUNT  FOR  BASIC  RESEARCH  AND  EX 
PLORATORY  DEVELOPMENT 

(a)  Fiscal  Yeah  1993.— O)  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  section  201. 
$4,359,346,000  shall  be  available  for  ha.sic  re- 
search and  exploratory  development  projects. 

(b)  Basic  Research  and  Exploratory  De- 
velopment Defisei).   -Enr  purposes  of  this  sec- 


tion, the  term  'basic  research  and  exploratory 
development  "  means  work  funded  in  program 
elements  for  defense  research  and  development 
under  Department  n{  Defense  category  6.1  or 
6.2. 

SEC.  203.  MANUFACTURING  TECHNOLOGY  DE\EI. 
OP.MENT 
ia/  hi.scAi.  Year  i99j-Oi  tht  ainuunis  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  section  201. 
$265,587,000  shall  be  available  for.  and  may  be 
obligated  only  for.  manufacturing  technology 
development  as  follows: 

(1)  For  the  Army,  $41,203,000. 

(2)  For  the  Navy.  $80,384,000. 

(3)  For  the  Air  Force,  $115,000,000. 

(4)  For     the     Defense     Logistics     Agency. 

$29.txx).m). 

(b)  Prouram  At  THORITY.—The  Director,  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  the  manufacturing  tech- 
nologu  development  program  and  shall  corisult 
with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  tPro- 
duction  and  Logistics)  m  the  development  of  the 
national  defense  manufacturing  plan. 

ic)  Repeal  of  Limitation  on  authorized 
PROJECTS.  -Subsection  (d)  of  section  2513  of  title 
111.  I'r.itcd  .Statr'  Code    i-  Trfr.i:i:i. 

Subtitle  B — Program  Requirements. 
Restrictions,  and  Limitations 
SEC.  211.  V-22  OSPREY'  AIRCRAFT  PROGRAM. 

la)  Ft:NDlNG.  —  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  201  or  other- 
wise made  available  for  research  dei'elopment, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Navy  for  fiscal  year 
1993.  the  sum  ol  $755,000,000  may  be  used  only 
for  development,  manufacture,  and  operational 
test  of  three  production  representative  V-22  Os- 
prey  aircraft  in  addition  lo  the  three  V-22  pro- 
duction representative  V-22  aircraft  for  which 
funds  were  authorized  and  appropriated  for  fis- 
cal year  1992.  The  amount  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1993  and  the  amounts  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated for  preceding  years  for  the  V-22  air- 
craft may  be  used  only  for  the  dei'elopment, 
manufacture,  and  operational  testing  of  a  total 
of  SIX  production  representative  aircraft  for 
operational  testing. 

(b)  Requirement  for  Future  Year  Fund- 
ing.—The  Secretary  oj  Defense  shall  program 
for  and  include  m  future  defense  budget  re- 
quests those  funds  necessary  to  complete  devel- 
opment, manufacture,  and  operational  testing  of 
su  Jjrodu:  t:'  h  >•(;'(  M '.rjr:i  I  1-22  a:rr'.i-- 
SEC.  212.  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  COMPTROL 
LER. 

During  each  month  beginning  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  Jailed  to  obligate  all  funds 
appropriated  for  the  V-22  Osprey  aircraft  pro- 
gram in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
this  Act.  the  total  number  of  employees  of  the 
United  States  and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
assigned  or  detailed  to  provide  support  func- 
tions for  the  Comptroller  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  (in  his  capacity  as  Comptroller,  as 
Chief  Fmaricial  Officer  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  or  m  any  other  capacity)  may  not  ex- 
ceed 95  percent  ol  the  total  number  of  such  em- 
ployees and  members  as  of  the  last  day  of  the 
preceding  month . 

SEC  213.  EXTENSION  OF  PROHIBITION  ON  TEST 
I.\G  .\aDINFRARED  ADV.iSCED 
CHEMICAL  LASER  AGAINST  A.V  OB 
JECT  IN  SPACE 

The  Secretary  oJ  Defense  maij  no!  ■  ,i^'i.  ..;  i 
test  oJ  the  Mid-Infrared  Advanccct  ('',.'m  ;.' 
Laser  (MlRACI.l  transmitter  and  associalcd  op- 
tics against  an  object  m  s-pace  during  1993  un- 
less such  testing  is  spedfxralVu  authorized  by 
lair. 

SEC.  214.  P-3  MARITIME  PATROL  AIRCRAFT  MOD 
ERNIZATION  PROGRAM 

(a)  Ohligation  of  Fiscal  Yeah  1992  Fi  sDs  — 
Unless  the  funds  appropriated  lor  fiscal  year 
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1992  for  the  Navu  (or  a  program  to  adapt  an  up- 
graded priipulsiuH  plutit  and  provide  airframe 
payload  and  endurance  imprDvemrnts  m  the  I' 
3  airi  raft  Itave  tteen  obligated  ftv  the  date  of  the 
ena<  tincnt  of  tins  Act,  the  Secretary  ol  the  Havy 
shall,  not  later  than  GO  days  after  the  dale  o) 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  obligate  the  /uiirfv 
provided  lor  fiscal  year  im:>  lor  this  purpose. 

(b)  Fii\ni\(!.  Of  the  lumls  authorised  to  be 
approprialcd  pursuant  In  section  Ml  or  other- 
wise  made  available  lor  research  development, 
lest,  and  evaluation  Inr  the  Xavu  lor  liscal  year 
I'Mi.  the  sum  of  $•)(), iKXflMK)  shall  be  made  avail- 
able lor  contniualion  ol  the  program  to  adapt 
an  upgraded  propulsuin  plant  itnd  provide  an 
frame  payload  and  endtirante  iinprovemcnis  in 
the  P  .{  mantime  patrol  airirafl. 

(c)  /<Ay''/«'-M/..\7'  yoH  co\iim;km:y  l-'r.sns. 
The  Secretary  ol  Defense  shall  program  for  and 
include  in  future  Defense  budget  rcguests  those 
funds  neiessaru  to  complete  the  /'  ,(  moderniJ:a 
lion  program  as  ii;>r""  ■  '  '"'  ""    '>■'•"<!'  Acgut- 
sition  Hoard. 

SEC.  215.  TACTICAI.  A\l,\tlO\  nU)t,U.\.\IS. 

la)  I'Kor.HAM  Alillloiil/.MItiSS.  Of  the  funds 
autlioii:ed  to  he  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 21)1  or  otherwise  nuiile  nvatlahle  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation  lor 
the  Navy  Inr  liscal  year  I'MI 

If)  S7IO,.Vi:!.nt)l)  shall  he  available  only  for  the 
A  IX)  medium  allat  k  aircraft  program;  and 

(2)  $,V)H,^0,ll(K)  shall  be  available  only  lor  de 
velopment  ol  the  l-'A  IHU'F  air<  rail 

(b)  A  (X)  AlurHAFf  l'H(»:ii.^M  A(Vlt.siii<i.\ 
STKATKOY  A.\0  l'H(MlRA.\t  .V/.I.V.U/K.MK.VV .  (11 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  re.slrui  ture  the 
a(guisitu>n  strategy  lor  the  A  (.\)  aircralt  pro- 
gram to  provide  lor  development,  demonslratum, 
and  validation  ol  at  least  two  prototypes  lor 
each  ol  the  two  most  pioimsing  proposals  re 
cetveU  Irom  concept  exploration.  In  rentrwtur 
ing  suih  act/utsition  strategy,  the  Setretaiy 
shall  rri/utre 

(A)  that  the  prototype  designs  lot  such  an 
cralt 

li)  shall  he  limited  to  stealth  ti(  hnology  ihul 
IS  considered  to  he  'current  generation"  tech- 
nology, and 

Hi)  shall,  to  the  nianmum  ettent  feasible,  use 
technologies   for  engines,    radar,   and  avionus 
that  are  derived  Irom  the  /•"  117.  A  I  J,  H  2,  or  I' 
22  aircraft  programs: 

(III  that  the  aircralt  design  to  be  u,\ed  lor  the 
program  tie  selected  through  the  u.te  ol  competi 
tire  procedures,  and 

(C)  that  the  demonstration  and  validation 
phase  be  structured  In  be  completed,  and  the  se- 
lection of  the  aircralt  design  to  he  used  lot  the 
program  to  be  made,  no  later  than  IHMI, 

(2)  The  Seiretary  nl  Deleiise  shall  dirci  I 

lA)  that  the  A  (X)  program  shall  be  managed 
b]i  a  imnt  \avv  and  Air  Force  program  ollice, 

IH)  that  operational  considerations  ol  the 
;Vui';/  and  the  Air  Force  shall  be  included  m  a 
single  statement  ol  operational  ret/uiremenis  lor 
the  A  iXl  aircra/t: 

fC)  that  the  \'avy  and  Air  Force  establish  he- 
lore  October  I,  11)92.  whether  the  A  (X)  is  to  be 
a  subsonic  or  supersonic  aircralt.  and 

ID)  that  both  the  Navy  and  the  Alt  Force 
shall  parluipate  in  the  sourie  selec  lion  lor  the 
program. 

lb)  FA  I/IK  F  AinCHAFf  I'noilHAM  /l(y/7.S7 
770V  .S'77M /■«;>•.  (1)  The  Secretary  ol  Delense 
shall  restructure  the  acguisition  strategy  {or  the 
FA-tUF'F  aircrall  program  to  provide  lor  at 
least  two  prototype  airtrajt  for  demonstration 
and  x'alidalton  ol  the  aircralt  design.  The  dem- 
iinslratioii  and  validation  phase  shall  lie  siruc 
lured  to  be  completed  no  later  than  IWMS. 

t:i)  During  lisiiil  year  /.'W.J.  the  Seiretary  may 
not  proceed  with  the  FA  IHF./F  aircralt  program 
into  the  Kngineering  and  Manulactunng  Devet 
opment  (HMD)  phase. 


(c)  Program  SniF.Diii.K.-The  Secretary  ol 
Defense  mag  not  proceed  with  either  the  AtX) 
aircralt  program  or  the  FA  IHK'F  program  be- 
yond the  deinonstratiorvvalidation  phase  until 
both  programs  have  completed  the  demonstra 
tioiiValidation  pha 
SF.C.2ie.O\KYKAK  Dtl  \i  l\  IHWsfhUiit    WW 

tf.T- If/- s  /        /(■/ s/v(\N//);/ ;;>        1 1 ih 

\>vv        w;\^       <  III  \  I ll<\li  \'<i  i!hs 

fKiH,lt\^M 
Section  216(a)  of  the  National   Delense  Au- 
thori^atton  for  Fiscal  Years  1992  and  199:1  ll'ub 
he  Law  11)2  I9<))  i.v  amended  by  sinking  out  "fis- 
lal  years   1991  through    I'fii"'  and  inserting  m 
lieu  thereol  "liscal  vears  1991  Ihrouoh  1997  ' 
.SEC.  217.  UGHT  ARMORFJi  VEHICLE- 106  yOUJME 

TER  i:VN  ILAV-lOSt  PNOCRAM. 
(a)   rt«.\.v/.i/7.,M/'.,v/    III-    I.Al  lO.'i   I'riigrain. 
Unless  the  development  program  for  the  Light 
Armored   Vehicle  lO.'i  milhmi'ter  dun  (LAV  lO.'i) 
has  l>een  riin^tated  and  the  lands  appropriated 
lor  that  program  for  liscal  year  1992  have  been 
obligated  by  the  dale  ol  the  enaclinmt  ol  this 
.'\ct,  the  .Secretary  nl  the  Navu,  not  later  than  611 
days  after  the  date  ol   Ihe  enaitmcnt  of   thi 
Act' 

(1)  shall  reinstate  the  program  pir  engineering 
and  manulacturmg  sysii-ms  develofnnent  ol  the 
LAV  /(«.  and 

(2)  shall  obligate  the  fundi  provided  fur  fiscal 
year  1992  for  dervlopment  and  evaluation  of  the 
LAV  ID.'i  prototype. 

Ih)  FI'Mii.m;.  Of  the  funds  authon.yd  to  he 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  201  or  olhct- 
uise  made  available  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Navy  lor  fiscal  yeai 
1993,  the  sum  of  ill, 700, ODD  sliall  be  u.\ed  only 
lor  completion  of  the  development  and  oj-x't- 
ational  testing  ol  ihi  I.AV  Hif)  rcliu  Ic 
SEC.  US.  SE.WCO.\Dt'CTOR  COfiPEK.\  1 1 \  h  lih 
SE,\R(  H  PR(MiR.\M. 

(a)  Airiioitl/Mlii^  Llih:i..-  Ol  Ihe  amounts 
authoii.:ed  to  hf  apprnpnali'd  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201.  ilOi).i)iH).0(M)  \hall  br  available  to  con 
linue  Ihe  Semiconductor  Cooiierattve  Uesearch 
program  under  part  F  ol  title  II  of  the  National 
Defense  Authomation  Act  lor  Fiacal  Years  I9SS 
and  19/19  (I'ublic  Law  100  1. 10.  lOl  Stal.  lilH»  el 
seg.,  15  V.S.t:.  m)l  el  seg.) 

(b)  ritcWHA.M  (■(>.%/) /r/o.v.v.  Y7ic  lerm.-i  and 
conditions  set  forth  in  such  part  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  the  use  oj  lunds  referred  to  in 
siihsictuin  (a). 

(c)  «/i.vYV</r/70A'.v.  -OJ  the  amount  authomcd 
In  he  appropriated  for  such  program  Inr  fiscal 
year  199.1.  not  less  than  ilO.DDil.lJOt)  v/(,i//  6c  useil 
In  addriws  cnvirunmenlally  sale  manulili  tilling 
methods. 

SEC.  219.  ADVANCED  RESEARCH  PROJECTS. 

.s'eilion  2.!7t  III  itllr  ID,  f nihil  Stales  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  (he  following 
new  subsection: 

"(0)  'The  Secrelarii  of  Defense,  m  catruina  out 
research  projects  through  the  Delense  Advanced 
Uesearch  Protects  Agencii,  and  the  Secretary  ol 
each  military  department,  in  carrying  out  re- 
search proiecls.  may  permit  the  director  nl  any 
tedetallu  landed  research  and  development  ten 
ter  to  enler  into  coojH-raltve  resc-arc  h  and  devel- 
opment agreements  with  am/  person,  any  agen- 
cy or  insltumentallty  ol  the  Ihilted  States,  anv 
unit  of  Stale  or  local  government ,  and  any  other 
entitv  under  the  authority  granted  by  sec  t ton  It 
ol  the  Stevenson -Wi/dlei  Technology  Innnitation 
Act  ol  WHO  (15  U.S.C.  37IOiil.  Technology  may  be 
translerred  to  a  non-Federal  parly  to  such  n 
agreement  consistent  with  the  provisions  ol  s  c- 
tions  10  and  II  of  mih  Act  (15  U.S.C,  3710, 
:t7ti)a).\ 

SEC.     2211      I  I  I  Mill  I      iinirillK     IMIi.KMin 
.\tA.Slk,\l  It  Ul.\<.  ri«M.liA.M. 

Ol  Ihe  amounts  authori.red  In  be  apjnnpriated 
pursuant  to  section  201.  SI2..')0i).00l)  shall  he 
available  onlu  to  the  Secretati/  ol  Delense  to  im- 


pleinent  a  Rapid  Acquisition  of  Manufactured 
Parts  program  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Ship- 
yard. 
SEC.  221.  SITFRrnsntCTISC  M\f:\FTIC  FSFRCY 

sniH  \i,h.  I'lto.in  I 

lill    FlMll.M,.      D!    Hi,     ,111, ■■i,:i!  .    .i..,/,...-,    ,,;    ;.. 

be  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  201, 
t.'<i),nai).000  shall  be  available  for,  and  may  be  ob- 
ligated only  fur.  the  Superronducting  Magnetic 
Energy  Storage  Project. 

(b)  liFsrHHiioss.  No  funds  aulhomed  to  he 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  201  may  he  ob- 
ligated by  the  fJefense  Nuclear  Agenty  other 
than  lands  designated  for  the  Superconducting 
Magnetu-  Energy  .Itorage  Project  except  with 
Ihe  written  iiuthQti::ation  ol  Ihe  Secretary  oJ 
Defense  until  - 

III  all  existing  reguirements  established  by 
law  pertaining  to  that  project  have  been  eom- 
plied  with,  or 

(2)  the  Sri^retary  nl  Defense  submits  to  the 
congressional  defense  committees  a  detailed  ex- 
planalton  as  to  why  those  requirements  eslab- 
h\herl  hti  lore  have  tua  been  i^mnplied  reilh 

"^iihtith    (       Vi\m7.    D,fen,.e  l'r,,f;riini^ 
•^11     Jil    lllh  \tl.l<  MI^SII  h  DHhS^'F  IMII\lt\f 

la)  ESTAI>l.l.SltMF.\r  OF  TllKAth.n  MISSII.K  DF 
FFX.st:  IsniAIIVF.  The  Si-cretary  oJ  Defense 
shall  estalili.sh  a  Theater  MissUe  Delense  Initia 
live  ollice  withm  the  Department  of  Defense.  All 
theater  and  tactical  mis.stle  defense  activities  oj 
the  Ih'partiiwnt  of  Defense  (including  all  pro- 
grains,  projects,  and  aitivities  Unmerly  associ- 
ated with  the  Theater  Missile  Dejense  program 
element  ol  the  SIrategii  Dejense  Initiative)  shall 
he  carried  out  under  the  Theater  Missile  De- 
lense Initiative. 

Ih)  Fl'SlJl.\<!  Fi>H  FISCAL  Vt.MK  1993.  Ol  the 
amounts  approprialcd  pursuant  to  siyction  201  or 
otherwise  made  available  to  the  Department  ol 
Defense  for  resi-urch,  develo/jment.  test,  and 
cntlitalion  for  fiscal  year  1993.  not  more  than 
$997,725,000  may  he  obligated  lor  activities  of  the 
Theater  Missile  Delense  Initiative,  ol  which  not 
less  than  $90,00(1, DIM)  shall  be  made  available  for 
exploration  of  promising  concepts  for  naval  the- 
ater missile  defense. 

(c)  lij-:)'ijRr,  When  the  PresidKnts  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1994  is  submitted  In  Congress  pursu- 
ant to  .section  1105  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  the  Sci  retary  of  Defense  shall  submit  In 
Ihe  congressional  defense  committees  a  icpoit  - 

(I)  selling  lotth  the  allocation  by  the  .Sec- 
retary of  lands  api>iopriated  lor  the  Theater 
.Missde  Defense  Initiative  tor  fiscal  year  1993. 
and  the  proposed  allocalion  for  fiscal  i/eui  1991. 
shoien  lor  each  program,  proiei  t.  and  ai  Itvily. 

12)  describing  an  updated  master  plan  lor  the 
Theater  Missile  Defense  Initiative  thai  includes 
I  A)  a  detailed  consideration  of  plans  lor  theater 
and  tactical  missile  defense  doclnne.  training, 
lactiis.  and  tone  structure,  and  (H)  a  detailed 
acqutsitiini  strategy  whuh  includes  a  consider- 
ation of  ai  quisition  and  lile  cycle  costs  through 
the  year  2005  lor  Ihe  programs,  proiec  Is.  and  ac- 
tivities assoc'iated  with  the  Theater  .Missile  De- 
lense Initiative. 

(.!)  assessing  the  possible  near-term  contribu- 
tion and  cost-ellei  tiveness  for  theater  missile  de- 
lense of  exoatmospheric-  capabilities,  to  include 
at  a  minimum  a  consideration  ol 

(Ai  the  use  of  the  .\'avy's  Standard  missile 
combined  with  a  kick  stage  rocket  mntur  and 
lightweight  eioatmospheric  projectile  (f.EAP): 
and 

lli)  the  Use  ol  the  Patriot  missile  c-ombmed 
with  a  kick  stage  rocket  motor  and  LEAP. 

(d)  Effkctivk  Date.  The  provisions  of  sub- 
sec  lions  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  shall  be  implemented 
not  later  than  90  days  after  the  dale  of  the  en- 
actment oj  this  Act. 

SEC.  232    ^Tl{  \TFf:U   t^FlFSSf  tSITI  \TI\F  Ft  \n 
l\i, 
la)    I ,  ti  Ai     .-i  Wi 'I   \/       4>/    tin-   nntiiutiti   ct/ifjni 
prialed   pursuant    to   section   201   or   otherwise 


made  available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  lor 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation  lor 
fiscal  year  1993.  not  more  than  $3,239,775,000 
may  be  obligated  for  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative. 

(b)  SPKCIFIC  A.MOVNTS  FOR  THE  PROGRAM  ELE- 

MEST.s.  -Of  the  amount  described  in  subsection 
(al- 

(1)  not  more  than  $2.1.^4.7.55,000  shall  tie  avail- 
able for  programs,  projects,  and  activities  within 
the  Limited  Defense  .System  program  element: 

(2)  no  funds  shall  he  avadable  for  progratns, 
projects,  and  activities  within  the  Space-liascd 
Interceptors  program  element. 

(3)  not  more  than  $528,300,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  jnngrams.  projects,  and  activities  within 
Ihe  Other  Follow-On  Systems  program  element, 
and 

14)  not  more  than  $576,720,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  programs,  projects,  and  activities  within 
the  Research  and  .Support  Activities  program 
element. 

Ic)  Rfportiw  llFOUlRFMFsr.—Nol  later  than 
90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the 
congressional  defense  committees  a  report  on  the 
allocation  of  funds  appropriated  for  the  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  lor  fiscal  year  1993.  The 
report  shall  specify  the  amount  of  such  funds 
allocated  for  each  program,  project,  and  activity 
of  the  Strategic  Defense  Iniliative  and  shall  list 
each  Strategic  Defense  Inilialive  program, 
project,  and  activity  under  Ihe  appropriate  pro- 
gram element. 

(d)  THASSFFR  AVTIIORtTIFS.    - 

It)  Is  CFSERAl..— Before  the  submission  of  the 
report  required  under  subsection  (c)  and  not- 
withstanding Ihe  Iwatatwns  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (b),  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  trans- 
fer funds  among  the  program  elements  named  in 
subsection  lb). 

(2)  l.lstlT.iTlos.—The  total  amount  that  may 
be  translerred  to  or  from  any  program  element 
named  in  subsection  (bj  — 

(A)  may  not  exceed  10  percent  of  the  amount 
provided  in  such  subsection  for  the  program  ele- 
ment from  which  the  transfer  is  made:  and 

III)  may  not  result  in  aJi  increase  of  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  amount  provided  m  such  suti 
section  for  the  program  element   to  which   the 
transfer  is  made. 

13)  Mkrgkr  asd  AVMi.Aiiii.n  v.- Amounts 
transferred  pursuant  to  paragraph  111  shall  be 
merged  wilh  and  he  available  lor  Ihe  same  pur- 
poses as  the  amounts  to  which  transferred. 
ST-.f  23.7  RKyiSlO,\  OF  THE  MISSILE  DEFhSSE 
AIT  OF  1991 

'U:    MlS.sn.F    DFFF.^.SL   dUAl.^    OF    TIIF    USITFIJ 

.V.'  ;:hs.  -.Section  232  of  the  Missile  Defense  Act 
0,1  1991  (part  C  of  title  11  of  Public  Laic  102-190. 
105  Slat.  1321)  IS  amended  m  subsection  (a)  — 

III  hy  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as 
paragraphs  (3)  and  14).  respeclively.  and 

i2)  by  striking  out  "(a)"  and  alt  that  follows 
through  the  end  oj  paragraph  O'l  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  the  following 

•'la)  ,\tl.s.silF  DFFFS.SF  G'KAL.^lt  IS  a  goal  of 
the  United  States  lo— 

'(I I  iiuiinlain  compliance  uuh  tin  .All.M  'it,'a- 
ty .  including  any  protocol  or  ainendmcnl  there- 
to, and  not  develop,  test,  or  deploy  any  ballislic 
missile  defense  system,  nr  cimjionent  Ihereiif.  m 
violation  oj  the  treaty,  as  mtidilied  t>y  any  prr,- 
U)( ol  or  amendment  thereto, 

'(2)  deploy  an  anti-ballislu  missile  system 
Hull  IS  I  apable  ol  providing  a  highly  effective 
ilitt'iisc  ol  the  United  Slates  against  lumled  at- 
(iif/iA  III  ballistic  missiles,  which  may  include 
spaii-hawd  sensors  and  additional  deployment 
sites  II  authori.red  by  Congress  and  pprniitted  by 
the  AB.M  Treaty,  as  nv/diiird  hi/  aim  protoii'l  or 
ainendinenl  thereto, ". 

Ih)  Dt:rij)Y\ff:\r  Date.-(I)  Section  233(b)(2) 
ol  such  Act  (105  Stat.  1322)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out   "or  by  fiscal  year  1996", 


(2)  .Section  236(a)  ol  such  Act  (105  Slat.  1323) 
IS  amended  by  sinking  out   "by  fiscal  year  1996". 

(c)  liRii.iiAST  PFHBi.F.'i. —Section  234(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  including 
lirilliant  Pebbles.". 

(d)  Elimisatios  of  Tiikmfr  Missile  De- 
fense Program  Ei.emest  From  SDl.^(l)  Sec- 
tion '235(a)  oj  such  .Ait  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  12)  and  renumbering  accordingly. 

(2)  Section   2:i6  of  such    Act   is  amended  by 
striking  out  .subseclion  (b)  and  redesignating  ac- 
cordingly. 
SFI.  j:n    I>F:\EI.OP\niST  AND  TESTISG  OF  A.\TI 

BAl.lJSTir     .MISSILE      SYSTEMS     OR 

I  OSUH).\E\TS. 

(a)  Use  Of  H  :^:>s. 

(1)  Limit ATION.—  Funds  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1993.  or 
otherwise  made  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  from  any  funds  appropriated  for  fi.scal 
year  1993  or  for  any  liscal  year  bejore  1993.  may 
not  be  obligated  or  expended^ 

(A)  for  any  development  or  testing  of  anti-bal- 
listic  missile  systems  or  components  except  for 
development  and  testing  consistent  with  the  de- 
velopment and  testing  described  in  the  May  1991 
SDK)  Report:  or 

lli)  for  the  acquisition  ol  any  material  or 
equipment  (including  any  long  had  materials, 
components,  piece  parts,  lest  equipment,  or  any 
modified  space  launch  vehicle)  required  or  lo  be 
used  for  the  development  or  testing  of  anti-bal- 
lislic  missile  systems  or  components,  except  for 
material  or  equipment  required  for  development 
or  testing  consistent  with  the  development  and 
testing  described  in  the  .May  1991  SDK)  Report. 

(2)  Except los. -The  limitatum  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  no(  apply  lo  funds  transferred  to 
or  for  the  use  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
for  fiscal  year  1993  if  Ihe  transfer  is  made  m  ac- 
cordance with  section  1001  of  this  Act. 

(b)  DEFlMTios.  —  ln  this  section,  the  term 
'May  1991  SDK)  Report"  means  the  report  enti- 
tled, "1991  Report  to  Congress  on  Ihe  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative.""  dated  .May  16.  1991,  pre- 
pared by  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Orga- 
nization and  submitted  to  certain  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  House  ol  Representatives  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  pursuant  to  section  224  of 
the  National  Dejense  .Authorization  Act  for  Fis- 
cal Years  1990  and  1991  )Pul)lir  Law  101-189,  103 
Stat.  1398:  10  LiS.C.  24.il i. 

TITLE  HI— OPERATION  AND 
MAINTENANCE 
Subtitle  A — Authorizations  of  Appropriations 
SEC.  301.  OPER.\TIO.\  .\.\D   MATNTESAJSCE  Fr\D- 
I\'G. 
Funds    arc    herefiy    authorized    lo    br    appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1993  lor  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  other  activities  and  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  expenses,  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  for  operation  and  main- 
lenance  m  amounts  as  follows: 

(1)  For  the  Arnw.  SI 3. .581 .406,000, 

(2)  For  the  Navy.  $18,271,494,000. 

(3)  For  the  .Marine  Corps.  $1 .5.')7. 31X1.000. 

(4)  For  (he  Air  Force.  $15,437,134,000. 

(5)  For  the  Defense  Agencies.  $9..%:!. 094. 000. 

(6)  For  the  Army  Reserve.  $991,219,000. 

(7)  For  tfie  Naval  Reserve.  $852,700,000 

(8)  For  the  .Marine  Corps  Reserve.  $75.9.50.000. 

(9)  For  the  Au  Force  Reserve.  $1,214,823,000. 

110)  For  the  Army  .National  C<uard. 
$2.2K.7O0JXA). 

111)  For  the  A-,r  .\ational  Cuard. 
$2. .55 1.924. 000. 

(12)  For  the  .Xaliona!  Hoard  lot  thi  Promotion 
of  Rifle  Practice.  $2.7iXj.l)iXi. 

(13)  For  the  Defense  In.spcitur  Genera! 
$218,9<)O.0(Xi. 

(14j  For  Drug  Interdiction  and  Coumcr-Drug 
Activities,  Defense,  $1,263,400,000. 

(15)  For  the  Court  oj  Military  Appeals. 
$.'}.9ii0.tK>0. 


(16)  For  Environmental  Restoration,  Dejense, 
$901,200,000,  and,  to  the  extent  provided  in  ap- 
propriations Acts,  an  additional  $612,000,000  to 
be  derived  by  transfer. 

(17)  For  Humanitarian  Assistanee.  $13,000,000. 

(18)  For  the  Dejense  Health  Program, 
$9,089,424,000. 

(19)  For  support  for  the  1996  Summer  Olym- 
pics, $2,000,000. 

(20)  For  support  for  the  1993  World  Universtty 
danu  V  .<''  I'Oii  iiiio 

SEC.  302.  »ORhl.\0  C.\PIT.\L  Ft  SDS. 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  other  activities  and  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  providing  capital  for 
the  Defense  Business  Operations  Fund. 
$16,600,000. 
SEC.  303.  ARMED  FORCES  RETIREMENT  HOME. 

There  is  heretcu  autho'iztd  tn  ^(  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1993  from  the  Armed  Forces  Re- 
tirement Home  Trust  Fund  the  sum  of 
$62,728,000  for  the  operation  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Retirement  Home,  including  the  United 
State.s  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home  and  the 
Nai'al  Home. 

SEC.  304.  HC.MA.\IT.AIUA.\  ASSISTA.\CE. 

lal  I'l'Rro.SF.-il I  Fund^  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  the  authorization  in  section  301(alll7)  for 
huminiitarian  assistance  shall  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  transportation  of  humani- 
tarian aid  for  the  people  of  Afghanistan  and 
Cambodia,  and  for  other  humanitarian  purposes 
worldwide. 

12)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
lor  fiscal  year  1993  pursuant  to  such  section  for 
.sue  h  purpose,  not  more  than  $3,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  distribution  of  humanitarian  relief 
supplies  to  displaced  persons  or  refugees  uho 
are  noncombatants,  including  those  affiliated 
with  the  Cambodian  non-Communist  resistance, 
at  or  near  the  border  between  Thailand  and 
Cambodia. 

(b)  AUTHORITY  To  '!ra\.sffk  Funds.— The 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  transfer  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  not  more  than  $3,000,000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  such  section  for 
fiscal  year  1993  for  humanitarian  assistance, 
other  than  the  funds  described  m  subsection 
(a)(2),  to  provide  for — 

(1)  the  payment  of  administrative  costs  in- 
curred in  providing  the  transportation  described 
in  subsection  (a),  and 

(2)  the  purchase  or  other  acquisition  of  trans- 
portation assets  for  the  distribution  of  humani- 
tarian relief  supplies  m  the  country  of  destina- 
tion. 

(c)  Tra.msportatios  Under  Direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  .STATE.^Transportatwn  .for  hu- 
manitarian relief  provided  with  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  such  section  for  fiumani- 
tarian  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  the  di- 
rection oj  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(d)  Means  of  Transportation  To  Be 
Used. — Transportation  for  humanitarian  relief 
provided  with  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
such  section  for  humanitarian  assistance  shall 
be  provided  by  the  most  economical  commercial 
or  military  means  available,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  determines  that  it  is  m  the  na- 
lional  interest  ol  the  United  States  to  provide 
transportation  other  than  by  the  most  economi- 
cal means  available.  The  means  used  to  provide 
such  transportation  may  include  the  use  of  air- 
cralt and  personnel  of  the  reserve  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

lei  Availability  of  FVNDS.—lur.ds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  such  section  lor  humani- 
tarian assistance  shall  remain  available  until 
expended,  to  the  extent  providid  in  appropria- 
tion Acts. 

(f)  Reports  to  Cosgress.—iI i  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  submit  (at  the  times  specified  m 
paragraph    l2))    to    the    Committees    on    Armed 


l.J.JOH 

Services  and  Foreign  Helatwns  ol  the  .Senate 
ituU  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  und  For- 
eign Alfilirs  ol  the  Hoii^e  ol  lie/jresenldtlies  a 
report  on  the  provision  ol  humtmitaruin  iissixt 
lime  under  lite  hitmiinitarian  relief  laws  ^peri- 
lled in  iHinmniph  (IK 

(2)  A  ii'poil  required  hu  purnyniph  (I)  shall  he 
\iihhnltrd 

(A)  not  Inter  tliiin  HO  davs  after  the  date  of  the 
rnaetinent  ol  this  Ai  I, 

(H)  not  later  than  June  I,  I'.m.  and 

tO  not  later  than  June  I  of  eaeh  near  there 
after  until  all  funds  available  for  humanitarian 
iissistanie  under  the  humanitarian   ulief  laws 

pedlieit  in  paraqraph  III  have  hern  ohliaated- 

(t)  A  report  required  hy  paraoraph  ID  shall 
contain  (as  of  the  date  on  whuh  the  report  Is 
submitted)  the  lollouinq  information 

(A)  I'he  total  amount  of  funds  oliliqated  for 
humanitarian  relief  under  the  humanitarian  re 
lirl  laws  spci  iiml  III  pittaaraph  (4). 

(II)  I'he  numtier  ol  scheduled  and  <  ompleted 
IllQhts  for  purposes  ol  providma  humanitarian 
reliel  under  the  humanilatian  relief  laws  spt'ii- 
lied  in  paragraph  (II. 

((')  A  desiription  nl  anij  transfer  (including  to 
lehom  the  transfer  is  muile)  ol  etteis  nonlelhal 
supplies  ol  the  Itepartment  of  Defense  made 
avadahle  lor  humanitarian  relief  puiptises 
under  setlion  i'.lli  nl  title  ID.  United  Slates 
Code. 

(-1)  I'lir  humanitarian  rcliej  laws  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  (I I,  (2).  and  (3)  are  the  following: 

(A)  I'his  section. 

(li)  Seittoii  .lO-l  ol  the  National  l>el,ii.se  Au- 
tliori.Httton  Act  for  Fincal  Years  IWIJ  and  HfJ.i 
(I'lihlic  Law  m  ItM).  105  Stat.  IL'WI. 

(C)  Section  W.l  oj  the  National  th'fense  Au- 
Ihomation  Ait  lor  Fiscal  Year  lif.n  (I'ublic  Law 
nil  .'ill).  11)1  Stat.  liJ.'O 

(I))  Section  VM  of  the  National  liefense  Au- 
thoiK-ation  Act  for  Fiscal  Yeats  I'.m  and  Umi 
(I'lthHc  f.aw  101  IH<J.  10.1  Stat.  110!)). 

(!•:>  Section  M)3  ol  the  National  fh'jense  Au 
thoii-uition   .■{<l.   Fiscal   Year  I'M)  (/'iift/ic  Law 
100  1.9!.  lOJ  Stat.  19m. 

(Ft  Section  :UI  ol  the  National  Delense  Au- 
thoncatwn  Act  Inr  Fiscal  Years  l'.)liH  and  I'M'.) 
(I'ublic  Imw  KM)  im.  lot  Stat.  1078). 

((!)  Section  .10S  of  the  Department  of  f)efen.se 
Authoriiatwn  Act.  I'JSti  (I'ublic  Law  '.)<.>-H5.  <)9 
Slat.  617). 

'<ubli/!,    n      I  iinil,,li.<o^ 

s/  (  ill  ri;i  iitiiii  I II  i\  n\  I  s)  ( )/  It  \i  '^  !  1 1  r  \ , 
I  III!  t  I  i;  I  \i  \  r  \  I  It'  i\  -^1  it\  i<  I  •.  M 
I  oiMr/ss  un  -- 1 ' ii;i  s 

Section  .:('•!  '<;  'm:,-  io,  i  n:ir<i  ,^/,^'•  v  CkIi-.  is 
amended  bii  adding  at  the  end  the  lollowlng 
new  siibse<  lion: 

"(e)(1)  Funds  avadabte  to  the  Deimrtmenl  of 
Defense  man  not  he  used  to  pay  a  commis.sarij 
bagger  for  the  perionnance  of  lammissarij 
bagger  services. 

"(2)  tn  this  suhseetlon: 

"(A)  The  term  'commissarii  bagger'  means  an 
individual  Ik  ensed  bi/  the  commander  of  a  mili- 
tarti  installalton  to  provide  cmnmis.'iary  bagger 
servires. 

"(If)  The  term  'commis.sarij  bagger  services' 
means  bagger  services  and  other  similar  patron 
services  provided  at  a  roniniissary  store  lor 
which  compensation  is  usuallii  provided 
throut;!'  '••" 
SEC.  :IK'    ri;niiilil litis  ii\    iiii    /  s;    o/   (//;/(/\ 

TION. 

(a)  I'lloiliniTlo.W-  (I)  None  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated lo  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fis- 
lal  year  l!)!):{  may  be  used  to  contribute  to  the 
I'entagon  Heservation  Maintenance  Fund  lor 
any  purpose  other  than  for  the  actual  and  nec- 
essary day-to  day  operation  (including  health 
and  safety  requirements)  ol  the  I'enlagon  res- 
ervation. 
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l2)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  authomations  provided  m  this  Art  or  any 
other  Alt  mau  he  transfeired  lo  the  rentagon 
Heservation  .Maintenance  Fund  for  the  purpose 
ol  renovation. 

(h)  RKfiiia.  Not  later  than  Decemlier  II, 
HfJJ.  the  Secretary  ol  Delense  shall  submit  to 
the  congressional  defense  ( ommittees  a  report 
setting  lorlh  a  rcvisisl  renovation  program  for 
the  I'entagon  Heservation.  Such  program  shall 

(1)  provide  lor  the  tenovalion  of  only  those 
(irca.v  ol  the  Pentagon  directlu  concerned  with 
health  and  mfetg.  and 

(2)  teilm  i    !':■    I    cii  ill  ■  '  '-"  .  'v'  "'  '  ';■     t,  i,  ,     i- 

tion 

SKC.  313.   l-Uiilllltl  ilf\    u\    un.    I  Si.   ill    )t   \;as 
H>li  I  I  HI  \l\  SKHVIf  S  l<>.\TfCU'TS. 

(a)  I'Hnllllii pt  lis  pun  till  U  in  sub 

section  (h).  the  Secretary  ol  Delense  may  not 
enter  into  any  contract  for  the  iierformance  of  a 
I  ommercial  activity  in  any  case  m  which  the 
lonttuit  results  from  a  cost  i ompatison  studu 
conducted  bu  the  Department  of  Defense  under 
ailice  ol  Management  and  liudget  Circular  .4 
'tt  or  any  stiKcssor  administtitlivi'  regulation  or 
poluv  (hereinafter  in  this  sei  lion  referred  tn  us 
()MH  Circular  A  TH). 

(b)  Ai.vo.r/'/o.v.v   «)/(   Cni<rAi\  CiivmMTS.- 
Subserlion  (a)  shall  not  apply  to 

(I  I  a  contrai  t  to  ^^•  tat  tied  out  at  ii  location 
outside  the  l.'nited  States  at  whuh  memtwrs  of 
the  Armed  Forces  would  have  lo  be  used  for  the 
performance  of  an  activitij  described  in  sub- 
scilion  (Hi  at  the  erix'nse  of  unit  readiness,  or 

(2)  a  contriul  (or  the  renewal  of  a  contract) 
lor  the  performance  ol  an  adivity  under  con- 
tract on  September  .V),  l'M2. 

to  TnHMi.s.irtn.s  OF  (}\Goi\a  Coyr  Comi'.*hi 
.VO.V  SrtllilK'i.  The  Secretarv  of  Defen.se  shall 
terminate  all  rost  compitnson  studies  being  <on- 
dui  leil  on  the  date  of  the  ena<  tment  of  this  .Act 
under  OMfi  Circular  A  7S  m  contemptalton  of  a 
contriK  I  suhie<  I  lo  siiIim 

Subtillr  C — Urteinoifi,  ,,i,,l  !•■,.,  i-i.  m- 

SEC.   3JI.    l\ii\siti\    III    hi  mm  i;~-i  \ii  \  I    in 
tji  iiti  Ml  \  I       mi:      t  ti\  I  li  \i  1 1  ii;s 

II  \  Mil  i\i.       II  \/  iiiii'ii  s       u  is;/  ■- 
/  i;ti\i  HI  I  I  \-.i   I  \'  II  1 1 II  s 

Section  -,ii-iil';ill  :il  IUIl  lU.  LntttU  SUlU  ^ 
Ct)de.  is  ami'uded  by  sinking  out  "fisial  year 
IW)2"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  years 
l'J'.)2and  I'.m". 

SI  I        :__■:     l\ll\sUt\    til     rut  illllll  I  lt>\    li\     t   si 
•  II     I   \\  ir.t  i\  Ml   \  I   \l      l;l  s  I  t  il;  \  I  It  i\ 
l-l  \l/s  H)U  lWi.\li-.\l   <><■  H,\I-.S  A,\U 
PENAl.riHS. 
Stiiie  t)l  the  funds  appropriated  fur  fisctil  year 
I'J'Xt  pursuant  to  the  authori:^atuin  lor  the  F:nvi- 
ronmenlal   Hestoration.    Delense.   account   pro- 
vided m  section  M)l  may  be  used  for  the  pay- 
ment ol  a  line  or  penaltu  imposed  against  the 
Department  ol  Delense  unless  the  act  or  omis- 
sion  for  whuh  the  fine  or  penalty  is  imposed 
arises  out  of  activities  lunded  by  the  anount. 

Siihtiflr  D     nefen^r  ftu^inas  Oprrntitiiis 

I  till, I 

SEC.  i:ii,  I  nil  I  \i  iti\-' ti\  nil   i  \i  tn  niiissi 

III  s/\/  ss  iiri  I!  { 1 1 1 )  \  s  I  I  \/j 

(tO  K.Y//- N.s/'n  u/-  ijMi  I  M  It  i\  ti\  riiiittn  lis- 
MASA(tF.MF.\r.— Section  316(a)  of  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  lor  Fiscal  Years  1992 
and  m)3  (Piiblw  f.aw  102  im.  11)5  Stat.  t2iX))  is 
imended 

ID  by  sinking  out  "Aprd  15,  IH93"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "April  15,  l!)9l",  and 

(2)  by  ittserting  "(m  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  'Fund')"  liefore  the  period  at  the  end  ol  the 
first  sentence. 

(b)    SKI'AUATE    AfCOHSTISa,    HhtPnRTINI! .    AM) 

Adinrixa  m-  Fusos  amd  A(iivirii-:s.  Section 
316  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  i'ftV/t/M /■>:  Acc(>i;.\ri\<i.  RKronrisa,  .i.v/j 
Atiuirisii  OF  Funds  ami  Activitifs.  -For  pur- 


poses of  actounting,  financial  reporting,  and 
auditing,  the  Secretary  ol  Defense  shall  main- 
tain 

"(I)  the  separate  idenlilg  ol  each  lund  and 
aitnitg  managed  through  the  Fund  that  (before 
the  establishment  ol  the  Fund)  was  managed  as 
a  separate  lund  or  activity,  and 

"(2)  separate  records  for  eath  function  for 
whuh  piii/ment  is  made  through  the  Fund  and 
which  ibelore  the  rstablishmeni  ol  the  Fund) 
was  ptiid  directly  through  appropriations,  in- 
rluding  lite  separate  identity  of  the  appropria- 
tion III  count  used  to  ixiij  lor  the  perionnance  of 
the  turn  lion  " 

(t )  l\iriFiiF\rAii<)s  OF  DliOF  Su<  h  section 
IS  lurther  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol 
lowing  new  subsections 

Id)  L'UflFMK.'tiTAriO'ti  OF  IIIF  FUM).-  I'he 
Sii  retary  of  t)efense  shall  implement  the  Fund 
III  Ihtee  phases  (referred  lo  in  this  seilion  as 
milestones')  an  follows 

"til  MiiF.stosF  I,  Not  later  than  September 
JO,  lf)92.  the  Secretaiy  of  Delense  shall 

"IA)  substantially  complete  the  development 
of  the  polKus  of  the  Department  ol  Delense  got 
ernmg  the  operations  ol  the  Fund. 

'(H)  idenlilu  the  interim  systems  requirements 
ol  thi-  F'und.  and 

"(C)  prepare  an  evaluation  report  on  the  ade- 
quat y  of  the  skills  and  resoufces  devoted  to  the 
Fund  and  its  related  systems. 

"<2)  Af//>;.vf(.),\>;  //.  Not  later  than  March  I. 
/.W.?.  the  Set  retary  of  Delense  shall 

"(A)  develop  perloimani'i'  measures,  anil  cor- 
responding performance  goals,  for  eath  busme.ss 
area  of  the  Fund,  and 

"(ID  prepare  a  report  that 
"(I)  sfjecifics  the  status  ol  interim  systems  el- 
forts,  including  efforts  to  improve  the  accuracy 
of  information  m  the  Fund  systems; 

"(lO  spi'dfies  whether  the  Department  of  De 
tense  has  selectetl  a  standard  cost  aicounting 
system,  and  prepared  an  implenwntalion  plan 
(with  milestone  dates)  lor  installing  the  system 
at  the  Funds  attivines:  and 

"(III)  identifies  specilir  tangible  benefits  re- 
sulting Irom  the  operation  of  the  Fund,  mdud- 
mg,  if  appluahlc.  the  reduced  tosts  of  providing 
goods  and  servues  and  the  improi'ement  ol  the 
efliciency  of  Fund  operations. 

"(3)  Mll.KSTtiXK  III.  Not  later  than  September 
.10.  lUH.i,  the  Secretary  of  fiefense  shall  conduct 
a  field  test  ol  the  standard  cost  an  ountmg  sys- 
tem selected  by  the  .S'ci  relary  lor  the  Fund. 

"(c)    Usf:  of  <"/■;« T/t/.v   Ai'ct)iisriNtj   Stash 
AHn.s.     The  Secretaiy  of  Defense  shall  take  at 
lions  to  achieve  the  milestones  prestribed  m  sub- 
section Id)  and  olherwi.se  to  implivnenl  the  Fund 
consistent  with 

"(f)  generally  accepted  accounting  principles. 
"(2)  airounllng  principles,  standards,  and  re- 
quirements    generally     applicable     to     Federal 
agencies: 

""13)  internal  accounting  and  administrative 
t ontrol  standards  prestribed  by  the  Comptroller 
Ceneral.  and 

'"(■I)  the  amendments  made  by  the  Chief  Fi- 
nancial Ofluers  Act  of  1990  (I'ublic  Law  101 
."iTO.  11)1  Stat.  28.111)  and  related  requirements  pre 
scribed  by  the  Office  of  .Uanagemeni  and  fiudg 
el.". 

(d)     MONinmiSC,     AND     KVAWATIOS     tlY     I'lIK 

COMPrRoi.t.KR  Cf.nf.rai.:  Reports.  Such  sec- 
tion IS  further  amended  by  adding  after  sub- 
section (e).  as  added  by  subsection  (c),  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection. 

"(f)     MONinmiMJ    AND    l-:VAI.IIATir)S    IIY     TIIF 

Comptroller  General;  Heports.- 

"(I)       MONirORINC       AND       EVALUATION. —  'f'lie 

Comptroller  (leneral  shall  monitor  and  evaluate 
the  progress  of  the  Department  of  f)efense  m 
athwving  the  milestones  prescribed  m  sub- 
section (d)  and  in  implementing  the  Fund,  in- 
cluding the  development  of  policies,  performance 
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measures,  and  actions  to  improve  the  Fund's 
.systems. 

"(2)  Reports.  - 

"(A)  REPoin  ON   the  .\onaciiievement  OF 

\IILE.STONES  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE.— 
ff  the  Comptroller  General  determines,  pursuant 
lo  the  monitoring  and  evaluation  conducted 
under  paragraph  (I),  thai  the  Department  of 
f)efense  has  not  achieved  any  of  the  mUestones 
prescribed  in  subsection  (d).  the  Comptroller 
Ceneral  shall  submit  to  the  Congress,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  a  report  containing  the  findings. 
I  onrlusions,  and  retommendations  of  the  Comp- 
troller (leneral  with  respect  to  the  nonachieve- 
tnent  of  the  milestone. 

"(H)  Final  REPORrr.—Not  later  than  April  30. 
1994.  the  Comptroller  General  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  containing  Ihe  findings  and 
conclusions  of  the  Comptroller  General  pursuant 
to  the  monitoring  and  evaluation  conducted 
under  paragraph  (I)  and  any  recommendations 
for  administrative  or  legislative  action  that  the 
Comptroller  General  considers  to  be  appro- 
priate. 
SEC.  332.  (M'lIM.   tssf 7  Si  HU  (Ol  NT 

(a)  Use  of  Svuaccuvnt  fur  Cafit.m  Assets 
Depreciation  CHAROES.^Atnounts  fur  capital 
assets  charges  under  the  f)efense  Business  Oper- 
ations Fund  shall  include  amounts  for  charges 
for  depreciation  on  capital  assets,  set  in  accord- 
ance with  generally  accepted  accounting  prin- 
ciples. Amounts  charged  for  depreciation  shall 
be  credited  to  a  .separate  capital  asset  sub- 
arcnunl  established  within  the  Fund.  The  swb- 
atcounl  shall  be  available  only  for  the  payment 
of  outlays  for  capital  assets  for  the  Fund. 

lb)  AWARD  OF  Contracts.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  award  contracts  for  capital  assets 
of  the  Fund  m  advance  of  the  availability  of 
funds  in  Ihe  subaccount,  lo  the  extent  provided 
for  in  appropriations  Acts. 

(c)  ANNUAL  tiFPORT.~The  Secretary  of  De 
fense  shall  submit  to  the  congressional  defense 
committees  each  year,  at  the  same  lime  thai  the 
President  submits  a  budget  to  the  Congress 
under  section  1105  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  a  report  that  specifies— 

(1)  the  opening  balance  of  the  subaccount  as 
of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
report  is  submitted; 

(2)  the  estimated  amounts  to  be  credited  to  the 
subaccount  m  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  re- 
port IS  submitted; 

(.1)  the  estimated  amounts  of  outlays  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  subaccount  in  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  Ihe  report  is  submitted; 

(4)  the  estimated  balance  of  the  subaccount  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  report  is 
submitted,  and 

(5)  a  statement  of  how  much  of  the  estimated 
balance  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
tlie  report  is  submitted  ivill  be  needed  to  pay 
outlays  in  the  immediately  following  fiscal  year 
that  are  m  excess  of  the  amount  to  he  credited 
to  the  subaccount  in  the  immediately  following 
fiscal  year. 

Id)  Aim  to  R I /.at  ION.— There  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Fund 
subaccount  (or  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay.  during  fiscal 
year  1993  and  unlit  April  15.  1994.  outlays  for 
capital  assets  in  excess  of  the  amount  otherwise 
available  in  the  subaccount. 

(e)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "capital  assets"  means  the  fol- 
lowing capital  assets  that  have  a  development  or 
acquisition  cost  of  not  less  than  $15,000; 

(A)  Minor  construction  projects  financed  by 
Ihe  Fund  pursuant  lo  settion  2805(c)(1)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code. 

(li)  Automatic  data  processing  equipment, 
software,  other  equipment,  and  other  capital  im- 
provements. 

(2)  The  term  "Fund"  means  the  Defense  Hust- 
ness  Operations  Fund. 


SEt.  JiV.  PROHIIilTION  OS  M.A.V.UV  f..Mt\T  OF 
COMMISS.XRY  FINDS  THROK.U  DE 
FENSE  HISI.NESS  t)PFR.\TIO\S 
FUND. 

(a)  Proiiirition.— Section  316(b)(3)  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Authorisation  Act  for  Fiscal 
Years  1992  and  1993  (Public  Law  102-190;  105 
Stat.  1290)  IS  amended  by  striking  out  "the  De- 
fense Commissary  Agency.  ". 

(b)  CONFORMI.W  AMEND.MENTS.—Section 
8121(a)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Act.  f992  (Public  Law  102-172;  105  Stat. 
1204)  IS  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  clause  (2);  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (3)  through  (5)  as 
clauses  i'2)  through  it),  rfspcrtivelv. 

Subtitle  E — Depot-I^cel  Activities 

.•>F(:  :i4i.  competiti\e  biddlnc;  for  t.\(  tk.u. 

MISSILE  M.\I.\TE.\A.\(  E. 

Il  liic  Scireliir,/  u)  l)elrih-,c  taki  s  attttjh  to 
consolidate  at  a  single  locatit^n  the  performance 
of  depot-level  tactical  missile  maintenance  by 
employees  of  the  Department  of  l^lefense,  the 
Secretary  shall  select  the  depot  to  perform  the 
tactical  missile  maintenance  through  the  use  of 
competitive  procedures.  Any  depot-level  activity 
of  the  Department  of  fiefense  that  is  engaged  in 
tactical  missile  maintenance  on  the  dale  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  eligible  to  compete 
for  such  •'dfi'i'v. 

SEC.  342.  I.I.MITATIf}SS  ON  THE  PERF()H.M.\.\(  E 
OF  DEPOT  LEVEL  MAlSTt:SA.\CE  OF 
MATERIEL. 

(a)  LIMITATION.- Section  2466(a)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows; 

"(a)  PKKCENr.WE  f. IMITATION.— The  Secretary 
of  a  military  department  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  with  respect  to  the  f)efense  Agencies, 
may  not  contrail  for  the  performance  by  non- 
Governmental  personnel  of  more  than  40  percent 
of  the  depot-level  maintenance  workload  with 
respect  to  each  type  of  materiel  or  equipment, 
including  ships,  aircraft,  ordinance,  siipply. 
and  land  forces,  for  each  of  the  mililary  depart- 
ments and  Ihe  fiefense  Agencies". 

(b)  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT.— .Section  2466(c) 
of  such  title  IS  amended  by  striking  out  "The 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  with  respect  to  the  t)e- 
partment  of  the  Army,  and  Ike  .Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  "with  respect  to  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force."'  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  ""The 
Secretary  of  a  military  department  and  the  Sec- 
retary oJ  Defense,  with  respect  to  the  Defense 
Agencies.". 

(c)  REPORT.— Section  2466(e)  of  such  title  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(I)"  after  ""REPORTS.  —  ",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(2)  Not  later  than  January  15.  1994.  the  Sec- 
retary of  each  military  department  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  with  respect  to  the  Defense 
Agencies,  shall  jointly  submit  to  Cnnnrr^sa:  a  re- 
port descritird  in  paiagrapli  ID.". 

SEC    343.   REQCIREMENT  OF  CO\n'F:TITIf>\  FOR 
SELECTION    OF    PRIV.ATE    tONTR-AC 
Tt)RS      TO      PERFORM      WORKI.O.ADS 
PREVIOtSIA  PERFOR.MED  BY  DEPOT 
LEVEL  .\CTIVITIE:S  OF  THE  DEP.ART 
MEST  OF  DEFE.NSE 
(a)  CCJMI'ETITIOS  Hht..'riHK-'IE\r.— Chapter  146 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"yf'2469.  Selection  of  private  contractor  to  per- 
form    unrkliHid     previously     performed     by 
depot-level  aelicity  of  the  Department  of  De 
fense:  requirement  of  competition 
The  Sctretary  ol  Defense  or  the  Secretary  of 
a  military  department  may  not  change  the  per- 
ionnance of  a  depot-level  maintenance  workload 
that  IS  being  performed  by  a  depot-level  activity 
of  Ihe  f)eparlment  of  Defense  to  performance  by 
a  private  contractor  unless,  before  the  selection 
ol   the  private  contractor,    Ihe  Secretary   uses 
competitive  procedures  for  the  selection.'". 
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(b)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  item: 
"2469.    Selection  of  private  contractor  to  per- 
form    workload    previously    per- 
formed by  depot-level  activity  of 
the    Deparlment    of   Defense-    re- 
ij.i-i'cment  ol  f  ■"ipi  :. ':    ■. 
SFX  344.  rf:qvireme\'T of  comt.mlkbi.e  offer 

ISC,  FROM  PRr\ATE  (  OSTR.\CTOR 
COSTFLACTS  ASD  DEPARTMEST  OF 
DEFENSE  COSTR.MTS  FOR  COS 
r/t4Cr.S  OFFERED  FOR  COMPETI 
TIOS. 

(a)  COMPETITION  REQUIREMENT-- Chapter   146 

of  title  fO.  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by 

section  343.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 

(lUoicmg  new  sertinv. 

"t2470.  Contracts  offered  for  competition  re- 
quirement of  comparable  offering  from  pri- 
vate contractor  contracts  and  Department 
of  Defense  contracts 

I  Kevi'ihe.\ii-..\t.  tn  offering  for  competi- 
tion contracts  for  the  performance  of  depot-level 
maintenance  workloads,  the  Secretary  of  a  mili- 
tary department  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  offer  contracts  for  the  performance  of 
workloads  that  are  being  performed  by  private 
contractors  at  least  to  the  same  extent  as  such 
.Secretary  offers  contracts  for  the  performance  of 
workloads  that  are  being  performed  by  depot- 
level  activities  of  the  fiepartment  of  Defense. 

"(b)  APPLICABILITY.— (1)  Contracts  offered  for 
competition  under  subsection  (a)  are  contracts 
that  are  not  required  to  he  performed  by  employ- 
ees of  the  De-partment  of  Defense  under  section 
2466  of  this  title. 

"(2)  The  requirement  described  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  contracts  for  the  performance 
of  workloads  with  respect  to  each  type  of  mate- 
riel or  equipment,  including  ships,  aircraft,  ord- 
nance, supply,  and  land  forces,  for  each  of  the 
military  departments  and  the  Defense  Agen- 
cies. ". 

(b)  Clerical  amendment —The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter,  as 
amended  by  section  343(b).  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  item: 

"2470.  Contracts  offered  for  competition:  re- 
quirement of  comparable  offenng 
from  private  contractor  contracts 
and  Department  of  Defense  ron- 

SEC.    345.    FIXP.ASSIOS    OF    COMPETITION    PILOT 
PRtXiRAM. 

Section  jl-Hbi  <  /  itu  National  Delense  Author- 
ization Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1992  and  1993  (Pub- 
lic Law  102-190;  105  Slat.  1337)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  third  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The  program  may 
not  involve  more  than  20  percent  of  depot-level 
maintenance  workload  with  respect  to  each  type 
of  materiel  or  equipment,  including  ships,  air- 
craft, ordnance,  supply  and  land  forces,  for  the 
Department  of  the  Army  and  the  fJepartment  of 
the  Air  Force  that  is  not  required  to  be  per- 
formed by  employees  ol  the  Department  of  De- 
fense pursuant  to  the  limitations  contained  m 
sc(t!'/>i  21'i6  o!  title  i>>  0;;,'rrf  >'faf>  Crd'  ' 
Subtitle  F — Commissaries  and  Military 
Fxchanges 
SEi      3.'-il     STASD.KRDiy.ATIOS    OL    (ERTAIS    PRO 

t.RA.IIS     A.V/J     A(  TIVITIES     OF     MILL 

T.ARY  ENCHASiOES. 
la)     STANDARDIZATION     OF     E.\CHA,\aES.—  'l'lie 

Secretary  of  Defense  shall  standardize  among 
the  military  departments  the  following  progratns 
and  activities  of  the  military  exchanges  of  the 
military  departments: 

(D  Accounting  (including  account  titles  and 
item  descriptions). 

(2)  Financial  reporting  fonnats. 

(3)  Automatic  data  processing  and  tele- 
communications data  in  order  to  facilitate  Ihe 


l.TUO 

/i.i.i,;. .  ,ii  mformalion  ainnny  military  cx- 
I  liangi's. 

(h)  Time  A\n  XtASSKR.  Thi'  siatidardi^aiwn 
1)1  programs  and  acltvilws  rfqutred  bu  suh- 
spctwn  (a)  xhall  hr  iiimplcled  not  later  than  Oc- 
tober I,  l'J'J.1.  a»d  shall  be  tarried  out  in  llu' 
most  pffuu'iit  manner  prartuable. 

((■)  nui'imr.  Sot  later  than  March  M.  199.1. 
the  Secrelari/  o/  Defevse  shall  snhmit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  on  other  programs  and  activi- 
ties of  the  military  exchanges  that  the  Secretary 
determines  can  he  cconoinu ally  and  efliiiently 
managed  through  standardisation  or  consolida- 
tion under  a  single  nonappropriated  fund  in- 
sirumentahlu 
SEC.  352.    \(  I  Kt  \i  M'.lt  nr  llhCMtDIMi  TIIK  Fl 

\  \\i  i  M   in\  u.i-:Mh.\i   wi)  ish  OF 

.\U.\\iJ'l'U()l'HJA  TEU  FVSDS. 

(a>  ItFOi'l  Ali('\  n/-  Ksrhsitiiruh:  hf  \,\Ft 
Funds.— Chapter  in  of  title  10.  United  Slates 
Code,  is  amended  hi/  itddivg  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  viv  ' 

"If2-I9l.   Nonnpi>i  •')>)  i.tt,  il  f'unil  instniminlttl 
f/?(  >    finiini  ml  rritinti^'enifnt  ami  use  itf  non- 
ufijtr  n/ir  m  1.  .t  ftiruls 
(Ul    Hf.Ulil.AIIII.S    tit    MASMIhMhSI     AM)    U.Sh 

OF  NoSAI'ruoi'RIAIEI)  Fi;.\l>S.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  prescribe  regulations  goreinmg 

"(I)  the  purposes  for  whuh  nonappropriated 
funds  III  a  nonappropiiateil  fuiiil  instrumental 
ily  may  be  expended:  and 

"(2)  the  linaneial  management  of  such  funds 
to  prevent  wasti'.  toss,  or  unuuthomed  use. 

"(b)   I'hSAI.IIFS  FOR    Villi. Al  loss.      (I)   A  ClVll 

tan  employee  ol  the  Department  ol  Deiense  who 
is  paid  from  noniippropiialed  fundi  anil  who 
commits  a  suhstanluil  violation  ol  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
sub)ect  to  the  same  penaltiei  as  a  rlti|/((iM  em- 
ployee of  the  t)cj)artmi'nt  of  Defense  who  is  paid 
liom  appropriated  luuds  is  subjei  t  to  under  the 
provisions  of  Federal  law  that  govern  the  misuse 
of  appropruitions. 

"(2)  A  member  ol  the  armed  forces  who  vio- 
lates a  regulation  presiribed  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  punished  as  a  coutt-martial  may  di 
rect. 

"CD  The  Secretary  ol  f)elense  shall  pre.icrihe 
regulations  to  carry  out  this  subsection. 

"(c)  ,\oriFicArio.\  OF  Vi()i.Ari(j.\s.  <i)  a  ci- 
vilian employee  ol  the  DepartmenI  ol  Delente 
(whether  paid  from  nonappnipnaled  funds  or 
from  appropriated  funds)  or  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces  whose  duties  include  the  obligation 
of  nonappiopriated  funds  shall  notilg  the  Sei ■ 
relary  of  tJe/ense  of  iiilormalion  which  the  per- 
son reit.\onahly  believes  evidences 

"(A)  a  violation  by  another  person  ol  any 
law,  rule,  or  regulation  regarding  the  manage 
men!  of  such  funds,  or 

"(li)  other  mismanagement  or  gross  waste  of 
such  funds. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  ol  Defense  shall  designate 
civilian  employees  of  the  Department  ol  Defense 
or  members  ol  the  armed  lanes  to  receive  a  noti- 
licatton  desiribed  in  paragraph  (I)  and  ensure 
the  prompt  investigation  of  the  validity  of  infor- 
mation provided  m  (he  nolilicalion. 

"(d)  FmriiAiios  of  Cosfidfstiai.ity.  -The 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  protect 
the  confidentiality  nf  a  person  making  a  notili- 
cation  under  subsection  (i ).". 

(b)  Ci.F.RicAi.  AMFSiniF.si.    The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  ol  such  chapter  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  lollowitig  new  Hem 
"2491.  Sonappropriated  fund  instrumentalities: 
linancial    management     ol    non- 
appropriated lands". 
SE(\  :r.i   nF\rn\sTii\rir>\  ritocaw  roi;  Tin 
itfi-K  \  I iii\      HI       (  I  i; I  \i\      II  iM 
i//ss\/n     Minus    It)      \ii\\rii;i: 
ri;i  Mill      I  I  \ii      i\s  I  i;i  Ml  \  I  \i 
nils 

(a)    l-:.-irAHI.I.SII.\IF..\l    OF   DFMn.WSIN.vriO.S    I'RO- 

(IHAM.    (I)  The  Secretary  ol  Defense  shall  estab- 
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/i.s7i  u  demonstration  program  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  continuing  the  ojx'rution  ol  mm- 
missary  stores  at  military  bases  .scheduled  for 
closure. 

(2)  Under  the  program  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (I),  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  selei  t 
nonappropriated  fund  instrumentalities  to  oper- 
ate commissary  stores  located  at  military  instal- 
lations referred  to  in  sub.sei  tion  (h). 

(h)  COVFHFI)  MlllTAUY  fssiAl l..\no\s.  Sub 
section  (a)  shall  apply  to  commi.s.sary  /stores  lo- 
cated at  Carsivell  An  Force  ffase  and  the  I'le 
sidio  of  San  Francisco. 

(c)  I'lUHiiiAM  I<i-:qiihf.mf\t.  (I)  Ciimmis.sary 
stores  ii)Hrtited  under  the  program  eslahtished  in 
this  section  sfiall  be  ofHrtttcd  in  accordance 
tilth  section  2-tHI  of  title  10.  Ignited  States  Code, 
tilatmg  to  the  txiyment  uf  costs  by  the  fh'iMirl- 
ment  of  Delense  in  connection  with  the  oper- 
ation of  commissary  stores. 

(2)  Subject  to  section  21/11  ol  title  10.  dmiid 
States  Code,  the  Senetary  ol  Delense  may  au 
Ihorice  a  transfer  of  goods  and  supplies  ol.  and 
lunds   made   available    to.    the    Defense   Com- 
missary Agency  to  the  nonappropriated  fund  in 
strumentalities  sclei ted  under  subsection  (al(2) 
lor  the  purpose  of  operating  i  iimtinnd  exchange 
and  commissary  stores  under  the  program,  in 
eluding  the  construction,  revovatwn.  and  daily 
operation  ol  the  combined  stores. 

(d)  I'FRIOI)  OF  l)KMO\.SIItAIIO.\   f'IKKlRAM.      A 

nonappropriated  fund  instrumentality  selected 
under  suhsertion  la>(i')  shall  operate  the  com- 
missary store  fanlittes  referrid  to  in  suhsiTtlon 
(b)  for  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
selection  of  the  nonappropriated  fund  mstru 
mentality  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the  erpira 
lion  of  the  period  retvrred  to  m  subsection  (e). 

(e)  llFroKT.  -Not  later  than  the  expiration  of 
the  one-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  ol  this  Ail.  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  im 
plementatton  of  the  demonstration  program.  The 
report  shall  include  the  findings,  conclusions, 
and  recommendations  of  the  Seirelaiy.  inilud- 
ing  a  recommendation  with  respect  to  whether 
similar  programs  should  he  carried  out  at  other 
military  installations. 

(I)  DFFIMri<>.\.  In  this  section,  the  term 
"nonappropriated  fund  instrumentality"  means 
an  instrumentality  ol  the  United  States  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
or  the  Department  ol  the  Air  Force  (including 
the  .Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service) 
which  IS  conduited  for  the  comfort,  pleasure, 
contentment,  or  physical  or  mental  improvement 
III  memliers  ol  the  Armed  Fori  rs. 
sFc  -t'.t  itFt'FM  OF  I  i\tiT\ni)\s  /)\  tnr  r\^r 
in  i\niliM  \  I II  i\         HI  I.  \i/iii\i . 

SMIS    \l  I  ll\l\lls\\)<1    Slums 

(a)  liFrFAi  OF  t.ntiTATius's.—Sertion  24117  of 
title  to.  United  Stales  Code,  is  repfated. 

(b)  Cl.F.RH-Al.  A.MFsmiFST.  The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  chapter  147  of  that  title 
IS  amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  In 
.se<  lion  2li'i7 

SEC.  3SS.   I   si     III    I  t  niMIss  Mn    slllln  s   It)     Ml   M 

nmsiih  lilt  HI  \in  i<f>Fi{\L 
(a)  Is  (lESEKAi..    Section  Il)fl3(a)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  Ki.iaiBtUTv  OF  MFMnms  of  Ready  He 
SERVE.  (I)  A  member  of  the  Heady  Reserve  who 
satisfactorily  completes  .W  or  more  points  cred- 
itable under  section  I.H2(al(2)  of  this  title  in  a 
calendar  year  shall  be  eligible  to  use  commissary 
stores  III  the  Department  ol  Defense.  The  Sec- 
retary concerned  shall  iiuthomc  the  member  to 
'■ave  12  days  of  eligibility  lor  any  calendar  year 
hat  the  member  (/uallfies  for  eligibility  under 
his  subsection. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (I)  shall  apply  without  regard 
to  whether,  during  the  calendar  year,  the  mem- 
ber receives  compensation  lor  the  duty  or  train- 


ing perlormed  by  the  member  or  performs  active 
duty  for  training.". 

(h)  Al'ri.ii'AHil.llY.--The  amendments  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  the  completion  of 
reserve  points  beginning  m  calendar  year  1992. 

(c)  i'asFORMisi!  AMESDMEsrs.    (I)  Tile  head- 
ing ol  seclloii    U'lfi  t  III   s!i(  /)    hllf  i\  iinioiilfti  In 
read  us  Inlli. 
"■flOKI     PfriK.!    lilt     (/-.     ../    .  iimi-ii-.s,u  :    ■.^.r.••. 

,l,L't/itltl\     r"      in.inh.i^     ■>/     t/i,       H...<U      U, 

s*  t  if  ". 

(2)  The  item  relating  lo  such  urtwn  in  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chap- 
ter IS  amended  lo  read  as  follows: 
"lOti.t.     t'eriod  for  use  of  commissary  stores   c/i- 
gibilily  lor  members  ol  the  tieady 
/^  .,■.).■ 

Siihlilte  C     (llh.  r  \/,i 


III. 


SEC.   3tii 


:  \si,,\    1 ,1     I  I  H  I  \l\    I .:  Ifil  I  I  \l  s 
I  III;   hi  III  I  I II  i\s   I  \    I  in    \  !  Mill  i: 
III   t  i\  11 !  \\  iiisii II t\s  i\    tin    in 
r  Ml  I  \n  \  I  I  t  .n  1 1  \si 

la)  F\iESsiiJ.\  Ul    (ii  ii)i.u.\i-..\.    .Siiii'ti:   l.'iiu 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  us  I'lllows: 
")f  IS97.  Civilian  pimitiimit:  guidelines  for  re- 

durliuna 

"(a)  REWI'IREME.\f  OF  (II'IDEI.ISES  FOR  HE- 
Dl'crto.ss  l\  CiVll.lAS  I'o.sillo.ws.  Any  reduc- 
tions in  the  number  ol  iivilian  positions  of  the 
Di:p<irtment  of  Defense  shall  be  larried  out  in 
accordance  uith  the  guidelines  established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  duiDEl.tSES.  The  Seiretaiy  of  Defense 
shall  establish  guidelines  for  the  manner  in 
which  reductions  m  the  number  of  civilian  po.si- 
Iwns  of  the  Department  ol  Defense  are  made. 
The  guidelines  shall  include  procedures  Jvr  rc- 
vu-uing  civilian  positions  for  reduttions  accord- 
ing to  the  following  order 

"(I)  f'lisitious  filled  by  foreign  national  em- 
ployees over.seas. 

"(2)  All  other  positions  Idled  by  civdian  em- 
ployees oiviseas. 

"(J)  Overhead,  indirect,  and  administrative 
positions  in  headquarters  or  field  operating 
ageni  les  m  the  United  States. 

"(4)  fhrect  operating  or  production  positions 
m  the  United  States. 

"(c)  Master  I'I.AS.-  Il)  The  Secretary  of  De- 
lense shall  include  m  the  materials  submitted  lo 
Congress  in  support  of  the  budget  request  for 
the  f)epartment  of  Defense  for  each  fiscal  year 
a  civduin  positions  master  plan  described  m 
paragraph  12)  for  the  DepartmenI  of  Delense  as 
a  whole  and  fur  each  military  department.  De- 
fense Agency,  and  other  principal  component  of 
the  Department  of  fiefense. 

"(2)  The  master  plan  referred  to  in  paragraph 

(1)  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  include  the  informa- 
tion described  m  paragraph  (.0.  Such  inlorma- 
tion  shall  include  inlormalion  for  each  of  the 
two  fisi  al  years  immediately  preceding  such  fis- 
cal year  and  projected  information  for  such  fis- 
cal year  and  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  imme- 
diately lollowmg  such  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  The  information  referred  to  m  paragraph 

(2)  IX  the  lollowmg: 

"(A)  A  profile  of  the  levels  o)  civilian  posi- 
tions sufficient  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
baseline  for  tracking  annual  accessions  and 
losses  of  civilian  positions  and  to  provide  for  the 
analysis  of  trends  i:i  the  levels  ol  civilian  posi- 
tions within  the  Department  ol  Delense  as  a 
whole  and  for  each  military  department,  major 
subordinate  command  of  each  military  depart- 
ment, fiefense  Agency,  and  other  principal  com- 
ponent of  the  fJepartment  of  fiefense.  The  pro- 
file shall  include  information  for  the  following. 

"(I)  The  total  number  of  civilian  employees. 

"(11)  Of  the  total  number  of  civilian  employ- 
ees, the  number  of  cwdian  employees  in  the 
United  Slates,  the  number  of  civilian  employees 


overseas,  and  the  number  ol  foreign   national 
employees  overseas. 

"(Ill)  Ol  the  total  number  of  civilian  employ- 
ees at  the  end  of  each  tiscal  year  covered  by  the 
master  plan,  the  number  ol  full-time  employees, 
the  number  of  part-lime  employees,  and  the 
number  of  temporary  and  on-call  employees. 

"(IV)  Accessions  and  losses  uf  iivdian  posi- 
tions, shown  in  the  aggregate  and  by  the  num- 
ber of  full-time  employees,  the  number  of  parl- 
lime  employees,  and  the  number  tif  temporary 
and  oniall  employees. 

"(V)  The  number  of  losses  of  civilian  positions, 
by  approj)riation  account,  due  to  reductions  in 
force,  furloughs,  or  functional  transfers  or  other 
signilicanl  lianslers  of  work  away  from  the 
military  department,  defense  agency,  or  other 
component. 

"(VI)  The  extent  to  which  accessions  and 
losses  of  civilian  positions  are  due  lo  functional 
transfers  or  competitive  actions  that  are  related 
lo  the  Defense  Management  Review  fnitiatives 
of  the  Secretary  nf  Defense. 

"(It)  For  industrial-type  and  commercial-type 
aitivitws  funded  through  the  Defense  Rusiness 
Operations  Fund,  information  that  indicates  the 
lolloiang: 

"II)  Annual  trends  in  the  amount  of  funded 
workload  for  caih  activity,  based  upon  the  aver- 
age number  of  months  of  accumulated .  funded 
workload  lo  be  performed,  or  projected  to  be  per- 
formed, by  the  activity. 

•■(iM  The  extent  lo  which  such  workload  is 
funded  by  funds  that  are  appropriated  from  ap- 
proprialion  accounts  and  managed  through  the 
Defense  tJusmess  Operations  Fund. 

"(C)  Information  that  mdiiates  trends  in  the 
extent  to  which  the  military  department,  defense 
agency,  or  other  component  enters  into  con- 
tracts with  persons  outside  of  the  Department  of 
f)efense.  rather  than  u.ses  civilian  positions,  to 
perform  work  for  the  military  department,  de- 
fense agency  or  other  component. 

"(D)  Information  that  indicates  the  extent  to 
which  the  Defense  .\fainwement  fievicw  fnUia- 
tives  and  other  productivity  enhancement  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  f)efense  signifi- 
cantly affect  the  number  of  losses  of  civilian  po- 
sitions, particularly  administrative  and  manage- 
ment positions. 

"(d)  KxcF.PTioNS.—The  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  permit  a  variation  from  the  guidelines  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (b)  or  a  master  plan 
prepared  under  subsection  (c)  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  variation  is  critical  to  the 
national  seiurily.  The  Secretary  shall  imme- 
diately notify  the  Congress  of  any  such  vari- 
ation and  the  reasons  for  such  variation. 

"(e)  IWOLU.KTAnY  UEDt'CTIO.S'S  OF  CiVll.lAS 
I'OSITIOSS.—  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not 
implement  any  involanlary  reduction  or  fur- 
lough of  civilian  positions  in  a  military  depart- 
ment, defense  agency,  or  other  component  of  the 
tiepartme.nl  of  Defense  until  the  expiration  of 
the  t.'i-day  period  beginning  of  the  dale  on 
which  the  Secretary  submits  to  Congress  a  re- 
port selling  forth  the  reasons  why  such  reduc- 
tions or  furloughs  are  required  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  any  change  in  workload  or  positions  re- 
quirements that  wUl  result  from  such  reductions 
or  furloughs.". 

(b)  Clerical  AMESDUEST.—The  item  relating 
to  such  section  in  the  table  of  sections  at  the  be- 
ginning of  chapter  81  of  such  title  is  amended  lo 
read  as  follows: 

"1597.    Civilian  positions:  guidelines  for  reduc- 
tions.". 

^EC.  362.  ,\NNIJAL  ISVENTORY  REPORT. 

la)  .AssrAi.  Rehori.  -Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 2891  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1989.  1990.  and  1991"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "for  each  fiscal  year". 


(b)  Co.STEST  OF  fiEPORT.— Subsection  (b)  of 
such  section  is  amended  by  adding  al  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraphs 

"(9)  A  summary  description  of  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  cases  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  be  major  theft  cases  that 
occurred  during  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  m  which  the  report  is  submitted,  in- 
cluding any  case  involving  a  loss  in  an  amount 
greater  than  $1,000,000  or  a  loss  of  sensitive  or 
classified  items. 

"(10)  The  value,  and  an  analysis,  of  in-transil 
losses  that  occurred  during  the  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  m  which  the  report  is  sub- 
mitted.". 

(c)  KFFECTIVE  DATE.^The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  lake  effect  with  respect  lo 
fiscal  year  I')'*.'. 

SEC.   383.    TK.\.\SI'(>HJ:\riO.\    OF    DOS.MED    MILI 
VARY  ARTIFACTS. 

Section  2572(d)(2)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period 
the  following:  ".  except  for  expenses  associated 
with  the  demilitaricalion.  preparation,  and  han- 
dling of  the  Item  that  is  the  subject  of  the  loan 
or  gift  and  any  ground  transportation  of  the 
Item  in  the  continental  United  States  on  a  mili- 
tary veh'.rlf" 

SEC.  361.  SITK  (>\TH.\(  Tl\(.  M  IHOIiJn  LOR  .MR 
FORCE  .\SD  SA\y  UEI'OTS. 

Section  220S(j)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "facility"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary  of  a  military  de- 
partment may  authori::e  a  working  capital  fund- 
ed ivdustnal  latiUlu  of  that  dcpartmenl". 
se:c.  .It,.-,  fHoiiimrios  o.\  i'ay.mest  of  sever 
A\(  k  i'.\y  to  c  ert.m\  foreh.s  va 

TION.M.S  IS  THE  PHIUPPISES. 

(a)  f'R(jllini!ii)\.  Funds  avaiMfiii  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  may  not  be  used  to  pay  sev- 
erance pay  to  a  foreign  national  employed  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  if  the  discontinuation  of  the  em- 
ployment of  the  foreign  national  is  the  resell  of 
the  termination  of  basing  rights  of  the  United 
States  military  in  the  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

(b)  PROIimiTION  OS   ALI.OWASCE  OF  CERTAIS 

SEVERASCE  Pay  as  Coslract  Costs.— Funds 
available  lo  the  Department  of  Defense  may  not 
be  used  to  pay  the  costs  of  severance  pay  paid 
by  a  contractor  to  a  foreign  national  employed 
by  the  contractor  under  a  defense  service  con- 
tract in  the  Philippines  if  the  discontinuation  of 
the  employment  of  the  foreign  national  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  termination  of  ba.sing  rights  of  the 
United  Stales  military  in  the  Philippines. 

S7T  fhh-  RFPFU.  OF  l.rWTATlOS  O.V  PROHIIll 
lll)\  OF  I'.XYMFST  OF  (  ERr.\l.\  LOH 
Ell,.\  SEVERA.\CE  COSTS. 

Section  3ll(bH:i)(fi)  of  the  National  Defense 
Authorisation  Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1990  and  1991 
(Public  f.aw  101  189:  103  Stal.  1112)  is  repealed. 
SEC.  367.  REPORTS  O.V  OVERSEAS  BASING. 

(a)  As.M-Ai.  liKronr  os  Over.se.as  Rasiso.— 
The  Secretary  of  Defcn.se  shall,  not  later  than 
March  31  of  each  year,  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  either  separately  or  as  part  of 
another  relevant  report,  a  report  thai  specifies— 

(1)  the  basing  plan  for  United  States  military 
forces  outside  the  United  States: 

(2)  the  status  of  closures  of  United  States  mili- 
tary installations  located  outside  the  United 
States: 

(3)  the  schedule  for  the  negotiation  of  such 
closures; 

(4)  the  potential  savings  to  the  United  States 
resulting  from  such  closures: 

(5)  the  potential  amount  of  receipts  from  resid- 
ual value  negotiations:  and 

(6)  efforts  to  achieve  host  nation  offsets  for 
United  Stales  military  forces  remaining  in  the 
host  nation. 
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(b)     REPORT    OS     BUDGET     I.VPI.ICATIOSS    OF 

OVERSEAS  fiASi.Kt;  AOREEMESTS.—The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the  congressional  de- 
fense committees  a  report  on  the  Federal  budget 
implications  of  a  basing  agreement  entered  into 
between  the  United  Slates  and  a  foreign  nation 
with  respect  to  United  Slates  military  forces  out- 
side the  United  States.  Any  report  required 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  submitted  m  ad- 
vance of  tht  sior.:r:j     '  :'-■    n-^rnncrj. 

SEC.  368.  CO.\SIDERATIO\  OF  VESSEL  I.O(  ATIO.S 
FOR  THE  .AW.XRD  OF  I^AYBERTH  CO,V 
TR-U  TS  FOR  SE.M.IFT  VESSELS. 

(a)  COSSIOEHAI  I'l.S  III-  Vn.s.Shi.  i.ii^ATlOS  l,\ 
THE    AWARD    OF    I.AYBERTH    COSTRAVTS.—AS    a 

factor  1)1  the  evaluation  of  bids  and  proposals 
for  the  award  of  contracts  to  layberth  sealift 
vessels  of  the  Departmcmt  of  the  ,\avy.  the  Sec- 
utary  of  the  Navy  shall  include  the  location  of 
the  vessels,  including  whether  the  vessels  should 
be  layberthed  al  locations— 

(1)  where  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are 
likely  to  be  loaded  onto  the  vessels:  and 

(2)  which  maximize  the  ability  of  the  i<essels  to 
meet  mobility  and  training  needs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

lb)   FSTARLISII.MEST  OF  fMCATIOS  AS  A   MAJOR 

CRiTERios.—fn  the  evaluation  of  bids  and  pro- 
posals referred  to  in  subsection  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  shall  give  the  same  level  of 
consideration  to  the  location  of  the  vessels  as 
the  Secretary  gives  to  other  major  factors  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary. 

(c)      APPLICABILITY.— Subsection      (a)      shall 
apply  to  any  solicitation  for  bids  or  proposals  is- 
sued after  the  end  of  the  120-day  period  begin- 
Jiinu  on  the  dat'   •■•  th,   ri:art"iciil  ol  ihis  ,U\'. 
SEC.    369.    PILOT    I'ROOHAM    TO    CSE    SATIOSAL 
(.1  ARI)     .MEDICAL     PF.RSOWFI      IS 
\K/^.\.S  (0\T.MST\(.    MEDIC  XLL-i    I  \ 
DERSERVED  POI'l  L\TIU.\S. 

(a)  Pilot  Phoc-Hav.  ■  -•  'Hary  of  De- 
fense shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Governors  of  the  States  of  Tennessee.  Florida, 
and  Ohio  lo  carry  out  a  pilot  program  during 
fiscal  year  1993  lo  improve  the  provision  of 
health  care  to  medically  underserved  popu- 
lations in  those  States  through  the  use  of  medi- 
cal personnel  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  He- 
serves. 

(b)  Fusnisa  Assistasce.— Under  the  agree- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  provide 
funds  for  the  pay.  allowances,  clothing,  .subsist- 
ence, travel,  and  related  exfjenses  of  personnel 
of  the  National  Guard  and  the  fteserves  partici- 
pating in  the  pilot  program  and  for  medical  sup- 
plies and  equipment  to  he  used  to  provide  health 
care  to  medically  underserved  populations.  Of 
the  funds  authomed  lo  be  appropriated  for  fis- 
cal year  1993  for  operalicin  and  maintenance 
under  thus  title,  not  more  than  $1,500,000  may  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  to  provide  funding  under 
the  agreements. 

(c)  Service  of  PARTiciPASTS.-Service  by  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve  personnel  in  the  pilot 
program  shall  be  counted  toward  the  annual 
training  required  under  section  270  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  and  section  502  of  title  32. 
United  States  Code. 

(d)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall, 
not  later  than  January  I.  1994.  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
pilot  program  and  any  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  the  piiol  program. 
SEC    370.   ACTHORITY  FOR   THE   ISSCE   OF   tM 

FOR.MS   ViiTHOCT  (ll.XRGE   TO   MEM 
HERS  OF  THE  AK.\fF:D  FORCES 

(a)  Is  GESERAL.—(1)  Chapter  45  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  bi/  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  neic  sectio:. 
"#776.  Issue  of  uniform  without  charge 

"la  Iss:  h  I  r  I'MFORM.—The  Secretary  con- 
cerned may  is.sue  a  uniform,  without  charge,  to 
any  of  the  following  members: 


i;j;n2 

I  iwmhi'r  who  is  betug  repatriated  after 
hfiug  hi'ld  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

"(i!)  A  member  who  is  being  Irealeci  at  or  re- 
leased from  a  medical  treatment  lanhtu  as  a 
consequence  of  being  wounded  or  mmred  during 
military  hostilities. 

"I.H  A  member  who.  as  a  result  of  the  mem 
ber's  duties,  has  unique  uniform  requirements. 

"(1)  Ann  other  member,  if  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned determines,  unck-r  e.xceplionai  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  issue  of  the  uniform  to 
that  member  would  significaulli/  benefit  the  mo- 
rale and  welfare  of  the  member  and  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  armed  force  concerned. 

"(b)  HtTt'.v/7ov  oy  Uniform  as  a  I'khso.^ai. 
iTKXf,— Notwithstanding  section  771a  of  this 
title,  a  unitorm  issued  to  a  member  under  this 
section  may  he  retained  by  the  member  as  a  per- 
sonal ili'in.". 

lb)  Ci.EHiCAi.  A\th:sn.\tF.\r.  The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  hi'ginning  nl  .tuch  chapter  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  eiid  the  lollowing  new  item 

"776.     hsiie  of  uniform  without  charge  ". 

SEC.  .171  HyfONIISf,  HhQl  IHfMF\  I  KtK  H  Ml 
l\(,  HAV(/-s;s  KIH  M  /■/•OK/  (I/- 
^«JH//.V<.  t.Vk.MS. 

The  Secrelarii  ni  Diimse  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Henate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  before  a  request  for  or 
expenditure  of  funds  to  provide  Department  of 
Defense  support  for  a  sporting  event  (such  as 
the  Olympics,  the  I'an  American  dames,  the 
World  Cup  Games,  or  the  World  University 
Cames)  a  rtrport  that  contains— 

(I)  an  assessment  of  the  need  for  such  snip- 
port,  including  an  assessment  of  potential  secu- 
rity threats, 

12)  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
type  of  as.ststance  required  to  meet  such  need, 
and 

(.3)  an  estimate  of  and  fusliftcatton  for  the 
projected  expenditures  of  the  Department  of  De 
tense. 

TlTt  K  tV     Mil  ITXin  PFRSOWhf 
\t  IHOHt/M  l(>\s 

Siitilitif  A     .\itirt'  /■Vim  1 

Sl-.i       Itll     tM)  >,ll{l:\t.lHS  H>H    \t   ll\h    KIK(ES. 

The  Armed  Forces  are  authomed  sfrrngths 
for  active  duty  personnel  as  of  .September  .10, 
I99:i.  as  follows: 

(I)  The  Army,  59S,90(). 

12)  The  Navu,  5.3.5.WJ. 

a)  The  Marine  Corps,  181.900 

<i)  The  /Ijr  /•■"'.  '     ll'i.'iiiit 

Siiblitif  R     RfSfru'  h<irif, 

SI  i     III    i\i)  s;/;/\(,///s  Kut  \niiiin  Ki 


C.(J.\CiKl.>MONAL   KLCAJKli      HOI  M. 


June  3,  iyU2 


June  3,  1992 
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///    /  \l)   s;/;/  \(,  I  IIS 
SI  H\l- 

(a)  Is  CiENKRAL.—The  Armed  l-'orces  are  au- 
thomed strengths  for  Selected  Reserve  person- 
nel of  the  reserve  components  as  of  September 
:iO.  199.1,  as  follows: 

(t)  The  Army  National  (luard  of  the  United 
States.  120.1)00. 

(2)  The  Army  Rc.serif.  26J.0IXI. 

Ci)  The  Naval  Reserve,  125,100. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  42.400. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  I'liiled 
States.  119.2(H). 

(6)  The  .4ir  Force  Reserve,  82.200. 

(7)  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  15.1.50. 

(h)  Wahfk  AiriK^HllY. —  The  Secretary  of  De 
li-nsr  may  increase  the  end  strength  atithorised 
hit  subset  tton  (a)  by  not  more  than  2  percent. 

(c)  Auju.sr.MHSr.s.  The  end  strengths  pre- 
scribed by  subsection  la)  for  the  Selected  Re- 
serve 0/  anu  reserve  component  for  any  li.sial 
year  shall  be  proportionateli/  reduced  hi/  - 

(I)  the  total  authomed  strength  of  units  orga- 
nized to  serve  as  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
such  component  which  are  on  active  duly  (other 
than  for  training)  at  the  end  of  Die  liscal  year, 
and 


12)  the  total  number  of  individual  members  not 
m  units  organized  to  seri'e  as  units  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  ol  such  lomponent  who  are  on 
active  duty  lother  than  for  training  or  /or  un- 
satisfactory participation   in   training)  without 
their  consent  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Wheni'ver  such  units  or  such  individual  mem 
bers  are  released  from  ai  live  duty  during  anit 
fiscal  year,  the  end  strength  prescribed  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of  sut  h  re- 
serve  component   shall   be   proportionately    in- 
creased  by    the   total   authomed   strengths   of 
such  units  and  by  the  tntat  nuinbrr  nl  surh  n;dt 
I'idual  iMrin/)'  ■ 
SEC.  412.  E\n  SIKh\t.llls  niH  KhslKMs  (IS    U 

ll\t-    III   />    IS    SI  I'll  IK  I    III     III!     HI 

Sf  KV/-.  (  DMI'OM-.M  s 

Within  the  end  strengths  prcmibed  in  mlion 
411(a).  the  reserve  components  ol  the  Armed 
Forces  are  authomed.  as  of  September  .10.  1993. 
the  following  number  of  Reserves  to  be  .serving 
on  full-time  active  duty  or.  in  the  ca.ie  of  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard,  full-time  National 
Guard  duly  for  the  purpose  of  organizing,  ad- 
ministering, recruiting,  instructing,  or  training 
the  reserve  components 

II)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
Slates.  24,611. 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve.  12,412. 

(J)  The  Naval  Reserve.  20.926. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  2.295. 

15)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  Uriited 
States.  9.131. 

IS)  The  .Mr  Fonr  rtcv.'Trc    ■: 
SEC.  413.  AR%€Y  SATtONAJ.  (it   Mill  KiHi  /    sIKI  ( 
TIRE  ALLOWANCE. 

la)  Reql'Infmim  During  fiscal  year  1993. 
the  force  structure  allowance  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  shall  be  not  less  than  425.000. 

(b)  DKFIMTIOS.-For  purposes  of  this  section. 
the  term  "force  structure  allowance"  means  the 
number  of  authorized  spaces  in  units  and  orga- 
nizations, as  allocated  by  authorization  docu- 
inoi! 

Subtitle  t        Milittir\   I  mining;  "sdulenl  I  inut- 
SEC       IJI       MIHIIHI/MIIIS     III      IKMSISI,     sll 


\l  IIIIIHI/  \IIIIS 

III- SI  nuns 

la)  Is  Gt:St.HAl..  —  For  lisial  yeai  1^9.1.  the 
Armed  Forces  are  authomed  average  military 
training  loads  as  follows: 

ID  The  Army,  fl5,475. 

12)  The  Navy,  51,371. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps.  18.H31. 

(4)  The  Air  Force,  .13.1t>4. 

(5)  The  Defense  Agencies.  4.740. 

lb)  AOJUSTMKST.s.  -The  average  military  stu- 
dent toads  authorized  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
adiusled  consistent  with  the  end  strengths  au- 
thorized in  subtitles  A  and  ft.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  prescribe  the  manner  in  which 
such  adiustments  shall  be  apportioned. 

IIIIFV      Mil  11  \RY  I'FRSOWFI   I'OI  l(  Y 
Suhtllli     \      Ofl'uei   /'.  rvi.nri./  I'lilirs 

SEC.     •Ill     UH'I-M     III    HK^IIHUnSI    (()\(//^\ 
I  SI,  I.SiriM    CUM.MISs,IO.SI.St,  Ol    Ol 
HCERS. 
Section  532  of  title  II).   United  .V/.z/cs  Ci:,Ie    iv 
amended  bu  sinking  <iul  vnh-. 

SEC.  S02.  APPOINTMENT  OF  llllHOfli.U  lOlis  .l.s 
CO.M.WSSIONED  OFFK  EKS. 
la)   Ah.MY.     Seiliiiu   .io:i)  III    title   ID.    United 
States  Code,  is  amended 

11)  m  subsection  (a),  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
lollowing  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  the  Chiropractic  Section.". 

12)  IN  subsection  Ic).  by  striking  out  "four  as- 
sistant chiefs"  arid  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"five  assistant  chiefs":  and 

13)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)      ArrOISTMFST      of      CIIIROI'RACTORS.— 

Chiropractors  wlio  are  qualified  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Seiretary  of  the  .Army 


may  be  appointed  as  commissioned  officers  m 
the  Chiroprui  tic  Seilion  of  the  Army  .Medical 
Specialist  Corps.  '. 

lb)  Navy,    il)   Chapter  513  of  such   title  is 
amended  by  inserting  niter  section  5118  the  lol 
lowing  neit 
**<S5I39.   Appmntrrunt   nf  ehi rtiproettint   in   the 

Metlietil  S4TI  iee  i'lirfis 
>.  .,..'    ;..'.j.  ,' ..■  .  ...',.  ,;■.   qualified  under  regu- 
lations presiribed  by  the  Scirelary  of  the  Navy 
may   be  appointed  as  commissioned  offirers   in 
the  .Medical  Serviie  Corps  of  the  .\avy.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
Item  relating  to  section  5138  the  following  new 
Item: 

"5139.     Appointment    of   chiropractors    in    the 
.Medical  Service  Corps.". 

Ic)  Air  Fcmvii:. —Section  80fi7lf)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  chiropractic  func- 
tions" alter  "physician  assistant  functions" 

Id)  f)EAi)i.i\E  FOR  REGin.ATioss.  —  The  regula 
turns  required  to  be  prescribed  by  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section  shall  be  prescribed 
not  later  than  ISO  days  after  the  date  of  Die  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

sFr    -la?    ( I.AFIIFIC  \Tin\  OF  MlMMl  M  SFRVICE 
HI  (Jl  I  HI  Ml  S  IS  I  OH  (  IH  HI  \ 

tULIil  L  KhW  IthSinUNS. 

la)  .Misi.Mi'M  RFi/nHFtiKsrs.  -Section  653  of 
title  10.  United  Slates  Code,  is  amended — 

11)  HI  subsections  la)  and  lb),  by  strilcing  out 
"active  duty  obligation"  and  inserting  m  lieu 
Ihereol  "service  obligation":  and 

12)  in  subsection  Ic),  by  strilcing  out  "the  term 
'active  duty  obligation'  means  the  period  of  ac- 
tive duly"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
term  'service  obligation'  means  the  period  of  ac- 
tive duty  or.  in  the  case  of  a  member  of  a  reserve 
component,  the  period  of  service  m  an  artive 
status  in  tlie  Selected  Reserve". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments  made 

by   subsection    inl    'ihoU   take  elU,  1   ,1^   nl    V/.icui- 

ber  29,  1989. 

SEC.     504      At   IIIOHin      lOH     IIMI1)H\H\      I'HO 

MOIIONS    01    IFHIKIS     SWY    till 

lk\A\IS 

Set  tion  5721  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  l>ij  \trikinii  nut  ■^uhsei  lion  (I). 

Subtitle  It     Reseree  Ctimponvnt  Matters 

SKI.   511     I'llOI  /'KfX.KtW   lOH    U  TlVh    <  DMPO 
.V/-..V7   SI  I'lHIHIdl  HISIHVh.S 

la)  Rll'hAi.  Ill  /•/.s(  ,1/    kf.t/(  hriii  hi-.Alii  ish.- 
Setlion  521  of  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1992  and  1993  (Public 
Law  102-190.  105  Stat.  1361)  is  repealed. 

lb)  FER.snssEi.  To  He  Ax.si(7SEl).— Section  414 
of  such  Act  (105  Stat.  1352)  is  amended— 

ID  in  subsection  la),  by  striking  out  "fiscal 
year  1993"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal 
years  1992  and  I99J": 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)(2).  by  striking  out  "1.300 
officers  as  advisers  to  combat  units  and  700  offi- 
cers as  advisers  to  combat  .support  units  and 
combat  semce  support  unit.s"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "2.000  members  as  advisers  to  com- 
bat units,  combat  support  units  and  combat 
service  support  units": 

13)  in  subsection  Ic)l3)~ 

I  A)  by  striking  out  "officers""  and  in.serting  m 
lieu  thereof  "members": 

(R)  by  striking  out  "in  fiscal  year  1993""  and 
inserting  m  lieu  thereof  ""during  fiscal  years 
1992  and  1993"'.  and 

IC)  by  striking  "section  401lb)lD"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  401":  and 

(4)  m  subsection  (d).  by  striking  out  'may  ex- 
pand "  and  all  tliat  follows  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  "shall  by  April  I.  1993.  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Represctitatwes  a  report  containing 
the  Sixrelary's  evaluation  of  the  program  to 
that  date.  As  part  of  the  budget  submission  far 


fiscal  year  1995.  the  Secretary  shall  submit  any 
recommendations  for  expansion  or  modification 
of  the  program.  In  no  case  may  the  number  of 
active  duty  personnel  assigned  to  the  program 
decrease  helmc  the  number  specified  for  the  pilot 
prngrair. 

SEC.  512  REPEAL  OF  REQUIREMENT  FOR  RE 
MOWI.  O^  Ft  LL  TIME  RESERVE  PER 
SOWEl.  FHOMROTC  DlTi 

(a)  RErEAI.. -Section  690  0/  title  III.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  Clerical  A.MEsn.MEST.—Tfie  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  chapter  39  of  such  title 
IS  amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
such  section. 

SE(  i/?  ONEYEAR  EXTENSION  OF  CERTAI.S'  RE 
SERVE  OFIK  ER  M\.\A(;EME.\T  PRO 
GR.A.MS 

(a)  Gradf  In  uhmisation  Authority  for 
Certain  Reseihe  MkuiCAi  Officers.— Sections 
.lisgfb)  and  8359lb)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  are  each  amended  by  striking  '  September 
30.  1992"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1993". 

(h)  Promotion  Authority  for  c-kjus  Re- 
serve OFFICERS  SERVISG  OS  ACini-.  DUTY.- 
Sections  3380ld)  and  H380(d)  of  such  title  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "September  30, 
1992"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September 
30.  1993". 

10  Years  of  Service  for  .Masdatory  Trass- 
FER  to  the  Retired  Reserve.— Section  1016(d) 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act.  1984  (10  U.S.C.  3360  note),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "September  30,  1992"  and  inserting 
III  hi'it  Ihereol  "September  30,  1993"'. 
SF(  .  .>I4  PREFERENt  E  IN  (it  ARD  A.V/J  RESERVE 
.\eeiuatii}n     for      VOLINTARILY 

SEPARATED  MEMBERS. 

Section  U.'iiiuii  m  tuU    in    r rated  States  Code. 
IS  amended  liy  strihmq  nul     tnvolun'^irilit" . 
SEC.    SIS.    TECHNIC.AI^    CORRECTION   AND   CODI 
FIC.ATION  OF  REQl  IREMENT  OF  B.A( 
(AIM  RE  A  IE  DEOREE  FOR  APPOINT 
ME\T  OH   PRO\iOTIO.\  OF  RESF:RVE 
OFFK  ERS  TO  OR,\DES  .\BOVE  FIRST 
1.1  El  TEN  A.ST  OR  I.IECTENA.ST  I.IIN 
lOROH-ADEi 
la)  Is  Ur.-^i-.H.-M..-   CiuljJln   .)!  nl  title  lU.   UuU 
ed  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
•rctiiin  'iil'i  the  fnUniemg  new  strtinn 
"(.596.    Commissioned    officers:    appointment: 
educational  requirement 

I  /\  Cr.M-HM  if-r  September  30.  1995. 
no  person  may  be  appointed  to  a  grade  above 
the  grade  of  first  lieutenant  m  the  Army  Re- 
serve. Air  Force  Reserve,  or  .Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve or  to  a  grade  above  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
Humor  grade)  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  or  be  feder- 
ally recognized  m  a  grade  above  the  grade  of 
first  lieutenant  as  a  member  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  or  Air  National  Guard,  unless  that 
person  has  been  awarded  a  baccalaureate  de- 
gree by  an  accredited  educational  institution. 

""lb)  FxCEPTios's.— Subsection  (a)  does  not 
apply  to  the  following: 

"ID  'The  appointment  to  or  recognition  in  a 
higlier  grade  of  a  person  who  is  appointed  in  or 
assigned  for  service  in  a  health  profession  for 
which  a  baccalaureate  degree  is  not  a  condition 
of  original  appointment  or  assignment. 

"(2)  The  appointment  m  the  Naval  Reserve  or 
.Marine  Corps  Reserve  of  an  individual  ap- 
pointed for  service  as  an  officer  designated  as  a 
limited  duty  officer. 

"13)  The  appointment  in  the  Naval  Reserve  of 
an  individual  appointed  for  service  under  the 
Naval  Aviation  Cadet  INAVCAD)  program. 

"14)  The  appcnntment  to  or  recognition  in  a 
higher  grade  of  any  person  who  was  appointed 
to.  or  federally  recognized  in.  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain or,  in  the  case  of  the  Navy,  lieutenant  be- 
fore October  I.  1995.". 

lb)  CLERICAL  AMEM)ME\T.—The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is  amend- 


ed by  inserting  alter  the  item  rfi.atiiia  to  sectiun 
595  the  following  new  item 

".596.     Commissioned  otiuers   appointment:  edu- 
•  aliotiiil  rrquireinenl.  ". 
Subtitle  C — Education  and  Training 

.SE(  .  521.  PROHIBITION  ON  PARTICIPATION  OF 
RESERVE  PERSONNEL  IN  AIR  FORCE 
PILOT  TRAINING  COl  RSES. 

(ai  I'HdlllHlIKiS.     Ill  Chapter  Wl  ol  title  10. 
Ignited   States   Code,   is   amended   by   inserting 
alter  sei  turn  9306  the  following  new  section: 
"<>9:W7.  Air  Force  pilot  training:  prohibition 

on  participation  of  reserves 

■■.1  member  of  a  reserve  component  of  the  Air 
Force  may  nut  be  selected  to  attend  undergradu- 
ate pilot  training  offered  by  the  Air  Force  to 
train  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  fly  fiied- 
uing  aircraft.". 

12)  The  table  ol  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
Item  relating  to  section  9.106  the  following  new 
item: 

""9307.     Air  Force  pilot  training:  prohibition  on 
participation  of  reserves."'. 

(b)  EFFECTIVE  DATE.— Section  9307  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a), 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  undergraduate  pilot 
training  courses  of  the  Air  Force  hcgmning  alter 
the  date  nf  the  ev.a'  tmeiil  nf  this  A:  t. 

SEC.  522.  ROTC  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  NATIO\.\L 
GUARD. 

la)  Desigs.muis  of  Scuoi ARSiiii'i:  KiR  ,4H^n 
NatiosaI.  GUARD. —Section  2107(h)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 
il )  by  inserting  "(II"  after  "Ih)".  and 
(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2)  01  the  total  number  of  cadets  appointed 
in  the  financial  assistance  programs  under  this 
section  m  any  year,  not  less  than  100  shall  be 
designated  for  placement  m  the  program  of  the 
Army  6!/  the  Chief.  National  Guard  Bureau,  lor 
^erviie  upon  commissioning  m  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard.  A  cadet  may  only  he  awarded  fi- 
nancial assistance  by  the  Chief.  .\'ational  Guard 
Hureau.  through  a  State  adjutant  general  for 
ittendance  at  a  school  uithm  that  State  which 
;,v  (1  four-year  accredited  military  college,  a  mili- 
tary junior  college,  or  a  State  university  or  col- 
lege. A  cadet  who  receives  financial  assistance 
under  this  paragraph  and  is  commissioned  in 
the  Army  National  Guard  shall  perform  service 
as  provided  in  subsection  Ib)l5)ll3)  and  may  not 
be  accepted  for  serince  on  active  duty  pursuant 
to  the  member's  voluntary  application  untd  the 
completion  of  the  period  of  service  prescribed  in 
that  .subsection.". 

lb)  Efffx'TIVE  Date.— The  amendments  made 
by  subsection  fa)  shall  take  effect  on  January  I. 
1991. 

SE(  .  52:1.  -IIMOR  RESERVE  OFFK  EKS'  TRAINING 
CORPS  PROGRAM, 
la)    REQUIREMESrS    FOR    ESROLI.MEST.-Suh- 
section  IbHl)  of  section  20.11  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "at  least  14  years  of  age" 
both  places  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof   "m  a  grade  above  the  8th  grade":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  or  aliens  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence." 
after  "of  the  United  States". 

lb)  llE.SOfRCES  I^ROVIDED  IIY  DErARTMEST  OF 

Defesse. —Subsection  (c)(2)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  the 
following:  "and.  to  the  extent  considered  appro- 
priate by  the  Secretary  concerned,  such  addi- 
tional resources  (including  transportation  and 
billeting)  as  may  be  available  to  support  activi- 
ties of  tfie  program"". 

(c)  IssTRUCTOR  Pay  Formula.— (1)  Para- 
graph U)  of  subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""(I)  A  retired  mi^iiber  so  employed  i.v  enlilled 
to  receive  the  member's  retired  or  retainer  pay 


without  reduction  by  recLson  of  any  additional 
amount  paid  to  the  meinber  by  the  institution 
concerned.  In  the  case  of  payment  of  any  such 
additional  amount  by  the  institution  concerned. 
the  Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 
i  erned  shall  pay  to  that  institution  the  airiount 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  amount  paid  to  the  re- 
tired member  by  the  institution  for  any  period, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  one-half  of  the  difference 
between  the  member's  retired  or  retainer  pay  for 
that  period  and  the  active  duty  pay  and  allow- 
ances which  the  member  would  have  received  for 
that  period  if  on  active  duty.  Payments  by  the 
.'Secretary  concerned  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  made  from  funds  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose. ' '. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  payments  for  periods 
of  instructor  service  performed  after  September 
30.  1992. 

Subtitle  D — Miscellaneous 

SEC.    531.    ACTHORin-    FOR    MILITARY    SCHOOL 

FACULTY    IHE.MBFRS  AND  STUDENTS 

TO    ACCEin   HONORARIA    FOR    CER 

T.\1N     SCHOLARLY     AJSD     ACADEMIC 

AcrniTiES. 

(a)  AUTHORITY  To  ACCEPT  HosoRARIA.— Not- 
withstanding the  prohibition  on  the  acceptance 
of  honoraria  contained  in  section  501(b)  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978.  a  faculty 
member  or  a  student  at  a  Department  of  Defense 
SLhoo!  specified  under  subsection  (d)  may  accept 
an  honorarium  for  an  appearance,  a  speech,  or 
an  article  published  m  a  bona  fide  publication 
if  such  an  appearance,  speech,  or  article  is  cus- 
tomary for  scholarly  or  academic  activities  nor- 
mally associated  with  institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  if— 

ID  the  purpose  of  the  appearance,  or  the  sub- 
ject of  the  speech  or  article,  does  not  relate  pri- 
marily to  the  responsibilities,  policies,  or  pro- 
grams of  the  school  at  which  the  individual  is  a 
faculty  member  or  student: 

(2)  the  appearance,  speech,  or  article  linclud- 
mg  the  individual's  time  m  specific  preparation 
for  the  appearance,  speech,  or  article)  does  not 
involve  the  use  of  Government  time.  Government 
properly,  or  other  resources  of  the  Government 
or  the  use  of  nonpublic  Goveminent  infortna- 
tion: 

13)  the  reason  for  which  the  honorarium  is 
paid  IS  unrelated  to  the  individual's  duties  or 
status  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Government  or  as  a  faculty  mem- 
ber or  student  at  a  school  specified  in  subsection 
Id):  and 

(4)  the  person  offering  the  honorarium  has  no 
interests  that  may  be  substantially  affected  by 
the  performance  or  nonperformance  of  the  indi- 
vidual's duties  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
nr  an  employee  of  the  Government  or  as  a  fac- 
ulty member  or  student  at  a  school  specified  in 
subsection  Id). 

lb)  SPECIAL  RULE  COS'CERMSG  SUBJECT  MAT- 
TER.—For  purposes  of  subsection  la)ll).  an  ap- 
pearance, speech,  or  article  c)n  a  subject  matter 
that  IS  within  an  individual's  academic  or  mili- 
tary specialty,  m  the  case  of  a  faculty  meinber. 
or  an  individual's  course  of  academic  study,  in 
the  case  of  a  student,  shall  not  be  considered  to 
relate  primarily  to  the  responsibilities,  policies, 
or  programs  of  the  .school  at  which  the  indmd- 
ual  IS  a  faculty  member  or  student  if  the  prepa- 
ration and  presentation  of  the  particular  ap- 
pearance, speech,  or  article  is  clearly  outside  of 
tlie  individual's  duties. 

Ic)  NOXCOVERAGE  OF  HIGHLY  PAID  FACULTY 
MEMBERS.— Subsection  la)  shall  not  apply  to  ac- 
ceptance of  an  honorarium  by  a  faculty  member 
who  IS  employed  m  a  position  for  which  the  rale 
of  basic  pay.  exclusive  of  any  locality -based  pay 
adjustment  under  section  5302  of  title  5  lor  any 
comparable  adjustment  pursuant  to  interim  au- 
thority of  the  President)  is  exjual  to  or  greater 
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than  the  rdlv  of  hii.vic  pai)  paual)li'  for  l.fvrl  V 
of  the  tUrcutivr  .Srhfdulc. 

(d)  CovFHKU  Scuuol-s.  (I>  This  .ie(tW7t  ap- 
plies with  respect  to  tacuUy  memhvjs  and  stu- 
dents at  anu  of  the  servve  academies  and  at 
any  professional  nnlitary  school  operated  hj/  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  i.v  designated  hi/  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  C'hiels  of  Stall  to  be  lov- 
ered  by  this  section. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (tl,  the  term 
"service  a<adeinws"  means 

(A)  the  United  Stales  Militari/  Academy. 

(li)  the  United  Slates  Moral  Academy,  and 

(f)  the  li'niled  Slates  Air  h'orce  Aiadeniy. 

le)  IIdSORARIVM  DKFlSKn.  l-'or  purposes  of 
thi.")  section,  the  term  "honorarium"  means  a 
payment  of  money  or  anythinQ  of  value  lor  an 
appearance,  a  speech,  or  an  article  (including  a 
scries  of  appe(iran(es.  spce<  hcs.  or  artu  les). 

(1)  Maxi.mi'm  A\t(>i!\r  OF  Hii\i)KAHirsi.  the 
amount  of  any  honorarium  atcepted  under  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  the  uaual  and  cus- 
lomari/  fee  for  the  appearand',  speech,  or  article 
for  which  the  honorarium  is  paid,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $2,000. 

(a)  t-^hHiTivK  DAih..    This  section  shall  apply 
uilh  respect  to  any  honorarium  for  an  appear- 
an(e  or  speet  h  made,  or  an  article  published,  on 
or  after  the  dale  nl  (/ic  cmulmcnt  nf  litis  Ai  I 
SSC.  53i.   M  iiKiHin    iiF  rill-:  i Mihii  sixths 

uiiiiMn    \i   1/1/  in    III  I  I  i\n  i:  run 

III  i.KI  I      III       M  \~,  I  I  U     III        1/,  /  s     IS 
Lt.M'l  /i  ■-//(/•  DHVhLUI'.MJi.M: 
fa)    l\  Gl-M-.  rllnplrr    lll.i  III   title   10. 

United  Slates  CihIi  .  i^  amended  by  adding  at  the 
rJirf  the  fnlhticing  new  se<  li'Oi 

":  ll'iT     Mil -III-  iifdit^   in   li  mil  I'.ln/)  (Ifcelop- 
nil  fit 

"(a)  AI'llloRliy.  Upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  faculty  of  the  United  States  .Uilitaru 
Academy,  the  Superinteudi'nt  of  the  Acadi'my 
may  <  (infer  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  lead- 
ership development  upon  persons  teho  graduate 
from  the  program  in  leadership  development  of- 
fered at  the  ,\(ademii  and  tuUill  the  require 
ment.s  for  that  degree. 

"(b)   f.l.MITATKI.S  ON  ASSfAI.  \l'MIII-:it  ()*■■  DH 

(iHt:ys.-'Not  more  than  20  degrees  of  master  of 
arts  in  leadership  development  may  he  i  onfeired 
under  subsection  (a)  per  aiadcmii  uear. 

"(c)    ttK(!VI.Ario,\s.     The   authoritii    provided 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  he  exercised  under  regu 
lalions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

"Id)  Ksi'iRAnos  OF  AiiriioniTY.  The  author- 
ity ol  the  Superintendent  of  the  Academy  to 
confer  the  degree  of  master  ol  arts  in  leadership 
development  provided  by  subsection  (a)  shall  ex- 
pire on  September  .11).  lUDIi.  except  that  the  Su- 
permlendent  may  confer  thai  degree  after  that 
ditte  in  Ihe  caxe  of  graduates  tvlio  lullill  the  re- 
UUiremenIs  for  that  degree  heiore  that  date,". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  Ihe  beginning  of 
such  ( liapler  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  lollowing  new  item: 

"4357.     Master   of   arts   in    leadership   develop- 
ment.". 

(b)  HKroni:  \'ol  later  than  October  I.  nm. 
the  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy  shall  submit  a  report  to  Cungress 
desiribing  the  implementation  and  operation  of 
section  T.iai  of  title  10,  United  Slates  Code  (as 
added  by  subsection  (a)),  including  a  rec- 
ommendation as  to  whether  ihe  masters  degree 
program  in  !i'oder\-h:p  tlevlrj^nti-nt  shnu'd  he 
continucil 

SEC.    533.    r\)  \ll  \  I     I  III!    II   1  w      1 ,  I  /,■(/,' )     1  \  / 1 
;  (;s  /    /ly    m  ii;i  i  \    i  i  i\i  :  ii  i    i  i;i  ■• 

I  i\l  l/s  I  II    u    U' 

Section  .ij/  iil   I'uliiii    LlIu^   laj  fju  iiu.i  Siai. 

l.'iTI)  IS  amended 
(I)  1)1  the  second  sentence  of  suhseclion  (a) 
(A)  by  striking  out  "for  any  fisial  year",  and 
(li)  by  striking  out  "provided"  and  all  that 

follows  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "available 


in  appropriations  for  militaru  personnel  for  fis- 
cal year  199.1.",  and 

(2)  m  subsection  (d),  by  striking  out  "not  later 
than"  and  all  that  follows  and  inserling  m  lieu 
thereof  "not  later  than  September  .11).  I99ii.'. 
SEC.  S3 1    \iv>  I  It  \)  I  DA  iirriiiiii  \in    lutii'i 
i-i;iH,l<  \\i 

The  Sii'ilifn  "!  I'll  \'i<  :j  ^niu  '■;••(.'■  null 
none  of  the  end  strength  rcdu<  lion  protected  lor 
Ihe  Saval  Heserve  in  this  .Ac  I  shall  he  derived 
Irom  iiersonnel  aiithnmalions  assigni'd  to  Ihe 
Craft  ol  Opportunity  mission.  The  number  ol 
personnel  authomations  assigned  to  that  mis- 
sion shall  he  maintained  at  not  less  than  the 
level  m  el  feet  on  September  .10.  Itltll. 

Tirirvt   ( i)urr\'<\i i()\  wnoTiirn 

ri  l!s<>\  \l  I    III  Mills 

Suhlill.      \       I'll.   .1-1.1    Mini,  nn,  ,  s 
sue.  601    1111  II  uo    ru   iiU->i   Ill/ill--,    \i    II   \it 

lints. 

(a)  Waivfr  of  SF(rio\  I0()<>  Anjt.sTMFsr. 
Any  adjustment  required  by  set  lion  I0()9  of  title 
il7.  United  States  Code,  in  einnents  oj  comix'nsa- 
twn  of  members  of  the  uniformed  serviie.s  to  be- 
come effective  during  fiscal  uear  I99H  shall  not 
be  made. 

(b)  ISCHKASK  l.\  HaSH^  I' ay,  HAS,  AM)  II.AQ.  - 
Effective  on  January  I,  I99H.  the  rales  ol  basic 
pail,  basic  allowance  for  subsistence,  and  basic 
allowance  for  quarters  of  members  of  the  uni- 
lormed  vfrriri-e  or/-  inireaspd  h>i  17  pen  ml. 

Sul'llll,     II       K,   'I!.-.  ^   .,■!./    S/'.  .!(;,'  ,l-i,t 

III, ,  III, I .   r.,-.^ 

SKC.  mi.  CL^iMlFK   \l,-i\i'i     W   liiiiiiin    liil'hi) 
VIDK  sriiiM    y  i>    iiiu    MiM'in^i 
CIAS  IIE.U.nt  C.UiE  I'HOMDEUS. 
Section    M>2i(dl(n    nl    title   -i.".    i'mUd    Stales 
Code.  IS  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "S'avy  or"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Navy,",  and 

(2)  by  innertmg  before  Ihe  semicolon  the  fol- 
lowing: ■'.  or  an  officer  m  the  Army  Medical 
Specialist  Corps". 

SKC.  «/j  ;v//\s/(/vs  III    1/  iiiiiuiriy^  iiflkt- 

I  \i.    Ill   r  1)  w/  \  /    I  I-    I  I  h  I  u\    HO- 
.M  .>i.s  .i.\h  uliii.U  Si  t<  lAi.  f.M. 

(a)  liFUM.isruHsr  Wnvcv  foh  Aciivk  .Mfm- 
HFHS.  Section  iloSlg)  of  title  17.  United  States 
Code.  I.v  amended  by  striking  out  "Septenibcr  iiO, 
1992"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "September 
11),  I99:i". 

(b)  KSLISTMI-i.M'  WOVC.V  FIIH  CHIIICAI. 
SKII.I.S.-Section  :ma(c)  of  title  .17,  United 
Stales  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sep- 
tember iiO,  1992"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  :«l,  199.1". 

(C)  AVIATOR  liFTFMIiiS'  llo.M'.'i.-Section 
JOIb(a)  of  title  .17,  United  State.i  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "September  .10.  1992"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  ill),  1993". 

(d)  K.\m.\sios  OF  /i.\7./.vr,MA.vr  asi}  Ukfsi.i.si- 
Musr  HUM'S  AiiriioHiriFs  for  heuhrve 
Forces.— Sections  lOSbd).  HO/t<(e).  fOfleie), 
imh(g).  and  ill)Si(i)  of  title  .17.  United  States 
Code,  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "Sep- 
li-mbcr  HO,  1992"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in 
each  instance  ".September  .10.  1993". 

(e)  h:.\rE.\SI()N  OF  SI'EI'IAI.  PAY  FOH  ESt.lSTEri 
MK.MIIERS  of  the  SEI.EITEI)  tiF:SERVE  .A.SSICSEI) 
TO  mail  I'RIOHITY  UMTS.  Sedion  imd(e)  of 
title  .17,  United  Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  .ilrik- 
1)1(7  out  "September  HO,  1992"  and  inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  "September  HO.  1993". 

(f)  l-UllTATIOS  I.OASS  FOR  CERTAIS  HEALTH 
1'RUFESSIOSAl.S    WlIU    SERVE    IS    THE    SEIJ^CTEO 

Heserve.  Section  2l72ld)  of  title  10,  United 
Stales  Code,  is  amended  by  sinking  out  "Octo- 
ber I,  1992"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Octo- 
ber I,  1993". 

(g)  ACCKSSIVS  HOMiS  FOR  HHIIISTEKEI) 
Nurses.  Section  302d(a)  of  title  .17,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sep- 
tember .10,  1992"  and  in.iertmg  m  lieu  thereof 
"September  30.  1993". 


ih)  Nurse  Camhiiate  Accession  I'rogha.m.  - 
Section  2Hi)ala)(l)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  IS  amended  by  striking  out  "September  .10. 
1992"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "September 
.k).  1993". 

(l)  SPECIAL  t'AY  FOR  NUR.SE  ASESTIIEri.lTS.^ 
Seition  .{02e(a)  of  title  .17.  United  Slates  Code,  i.v 
amended  by  striking  out  "September  30,  1992" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
199.1". 

Subtille  C~l  r,ii,l,in,l    I  •  .in^iu'i  liilmn 
Mini,  an,  .  s 

SEC.  6il,  Tt^triiit  Mn  iMiti  \si  i\  nil   m  \ihh< 

III     />  11  ^     1     W/  \llll  H     DM     /(/     HI  /If 

/f(/;s//i  tm;   1 1  \u-i m  \iii    inm.iM, 
F..\fk.\sh>. 

Section  Win  nl  lille  37.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection 

"(d)  In  Ihe  case  of  a  change  of  permanent  sta- 
tion desiribed  m  suhsettion  (a)(1)  made  by  a 
mcrnlier  during  fiscal  years  1993  through  1997. 
the  Secretary  concerned  may  extend  the  period 
lor  which  subsistenc  e  expenses  mi  urred  miiderit 
to  that  change  are  p<iid  or  reimbursed  to  not 
more  than  10  days  if  Ihe  new  duly  station  is  in 
a  geographu at  area  determined  by  Ihe  Secretary 
com  erned  to  be  suffering  Irom  a  shortage  ol  safe 
and  affordable  housing  on  aicnunt  of  the  arriv- 
al ol  members  of  the  armed  lories  m  the  area  as 
pari  of  the  withdrawal  of  members  from  duty 
stations  outside  the  United  States,  the  closure  or 
realignment  of  military  installations,  or  the  re- 

slructii- •  ■'    ..../..  .../  units.". 

s  ./,/,//,    /)     //,  ,,///,  (  ,.,,    Mullein 
SEC.6:ii    niiii(i\  I  II  I  iiw  I  ii^ii  ■\  ill  Mill  rmi 

I   II   ^       IS      /■  !/.■;       "/        ,  /,   1  N  s/  //(/\  1/ 
UEIJU  .\l.  <  .XHE. 

(a)  SErARAiii)  Mkmiiehs.— Section  IN5(b)  of 
litle  10,  United  States  Cv.de,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (I),  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
lollowing  new  .len fence:  "A  conversion  health 
policy  offered  under  this  paragraph  shall  pro- 
vide coverage  for  not  less  than  an  IH-month  p<-- 
rwd.", 

(2)  in  paragraph  (21(A),  by  striking  out  "one- 
year  period'  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "IH- 
month  period",  and 

li)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(It  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  unable, 
withm  a  reasonable  time,  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  a  private  insurer  to  provide  the  con- 
version health  policy  required  under  paragraph 
(I)  or  any  continuation  coverage  after  the  int- 
luit  period  of  Ihe  policy,  the  Secretary  shall 
offer  such  a  policy  under  the  Civilian  Health 
and  .Medical  f'rogram  of  Ihe  Uniformed  Services. 
.A  member  purchcLsiHg  a  policy  frrnn  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  required  to  pay  into  the  Military 
Health  Care  Account  an  amount  (not  to  exceed 
the  pctymeni  required  under  section 
H90.'ia(d)(fHA)  of  litle  5  for  similar  coverage) 
equal  to  the  sum  of- 

"I.AI  till-  individual  and  dovcrnment  contribu- 
tions which  would  be  recjuired  in  Ihe  i use  of  a 
person  enrolled  m  a  health  benefits  plan  con- 
traded  for  under  sedion  1079  of  this  title:  and 

"(Hi  (1)1  amount  mxessary  for  admini.strative 
expenses,  but  not  to  exceed  two  iXiTcent  of  Ihe 
amount  under  subparagraph  (.A). 

"(Hi  fn  order  to  reduce  premiums  required 
under  paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary  of  t)efense 
may  olfer  a  conversion  health  policy  that,  with 
respect  to  mental  health  servicc:s,  offers  reduced 
coverage  and  increased  lo.st-sharing  by  the  pur- 
chaser.". 

(b)  Former  Spovses.— Section  IOS6a(a)  of 
such  title  IX  amended 

(I)  1)1  subsection  (a),  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  sentence:  "A  conversion  health 
policy  altered  under  this  subsection  shall  pro- 
vide coverage  for  not  less  than  an  21-month  pe- 
riod.": 


.1 
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(j;  1//  v/(/^(i/i"T!  iiijil).  by  striking  out  "one 
year  period"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "24- 
munth  )H'riod", 

l3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section Id):  and 

(1)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(i)  l-iFFECT  OF  US.WAILAHII.nY  OF  I'OI.I- 
CIES.  (I)  If  the  Secretary  oj  Defense  is  unable, 
within  a  reasonable  lime,  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  a  private  insurer  to  offer  conversion 
health  policies  under  subsection  (a)  or  cvntinu- 
ation  coverage  after  the  initial  period  of  Ihe 
policies,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  Ihe  coverage 
required  under  such  a  policy  through  the  Civil- 
ian Health  and  Medical  f'rogram  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services.  A  person  receiving  coverage 
under  this  subsection  shall  he  required  to  pay 
into  the  Military  Health  Care  Account  an 
amount  (not  to  exceed  the  payment  required 
under  scTtion  Sm.^afdXDlA)  of  title  .5  for  similar 
coverage)  equal  to  the  sum  of- 

"(A)  the  individual  and  Government  contribu- 
tions which  would  be  reciuired  in  the  c-ase  of  a 
person  enrolled  in  a  health  benefits  plan  eon- 
Iraeled  for  under  section  1079  of  this  title:  and 
III)  an  amount  necessary  for  administrative 
I'Tpenses.  but  not  to  exceed  two  percent  of  the 
amount  under  subparagraph  I  A). 

"(2)  In  ordcrr  to  reduce  premiums  required 
under  paragraph  (I),  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  offer  a  program  of  coverage  that,  with  re- 
spect to  mental  health  services,  offers  reduced 
I  overage  and  increased  cost-sharing  by  the  pur- 
chaser.". 

(cl  Ari'I.IC.\TION  TO  KXISTISa  COSTRACTS.-fn 

the  case  of  conversion  health  policies  provided 
under  sections  1115(b)  or  lOSfja(a)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  and  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  extend  the  term  of  the  policies  (and 
coverage  of  preexisting  conditions)  as  provided 
by  the  amcndmenls  made  by  this  si  <  lion. 
SEC.  632.  CORRECTIOS  OF  OMISSION  /.V  nEL,\Y 
(Ih  l\(  /<•/!>-/  ()/  (  //  11//>C.S 

III  1)1  (  null. s   nil. Mil)    Id  oi'HR- 

.VTIO.S  DESEHT  STCJH.M. 

(a)  Lower  CH.wili  .<  .wsr.M.  ukiwctible.— 
In  the  case  of  health  care  provided  under  sec- 
tion 1079  or  10S6  ol  title  10.  United  Slates  Code, 
during  the  period  beginning  on  April  I.  1991. 
and  ending  on  September  30,  1991.  to  a 
CHA.MPUS  beneficiary  described  in  subsection 
(b).  the  annual  deduclibles  .specified  in  these 
sedions  applicahle  to  that  care  may  not  exceed 
the  annual  deductibles  in  effect  under  these  sec- 
tions on  ,\ovember  ■/,  1990. 

(b)  El.KllHI.E  CHAMPUS  HESEFICIARIES.  A 
CHAMPUS  beneficiary  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  is  a  covered  tyeneficiary  of  the  Civilian 
Health  and  .\tcdical  Program  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  who,  during  any  portion  of  the  period 
specified  m  that  subsection—^ 

(1)  was  a  member  or  former  member  of  a  uni- 
formed serince  entitled  to  retired  or  retainer  pay 
and  served  on  active  duty  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
theater  of  operations  in  connection  with  Oper- 
ation Desert  Slorin:  or 

(2)  was  a  dependent  of  a  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who  nerved  on  active  duly  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  theater  of  operations  m  couneclion 
with  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

(c)  CREDIT  or  REISinilRSEMEST  OF  F.\CE.SS.-~ 

Subject  to  the  availability  of  appropriated  funds 
to  the  .Secretary  of  Defense.  Ihe  Secretary  shall 
provide— 

(1)  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  amount  of 
any  deductible  paid  under  section  1079  or  lOSIS  of 
title  10,  United  Stales  Code,  during  the  period 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  m  excess  of  the 
amount  required  to  be  paid  by  operation  of  that 
subsection:  or 

(2)  for  a  credit  against  the  annual  deductible 
required  under  these  sections  for  a  fiscal  year 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  excess  deductible 
paid. 
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tion.  Ihe  term  "Operation  Desert  Storm"  has  the 
meaning  given  that  term  in  section  3(1)  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  Conflict  .Supplemental  Authoriza- 
tion and  Per'^nnnel  lienelit'<  .Art  nl  IVi! 
SEC.  633.  MODIEICATION  OF  C  HAMPt  s  HLKIini 
INITIATIVE  CONTKACT. 

(a)  CONTEXT  OF  liEQUE.ST  FOR  PROPOSAUS. 
The  Se(retary  of  Defense  shall  modify  the  lie- 
que.sl  for  Proposals  for  the  Coordinated  Care 
Support  Program  for  California  and  Hawaii,  so- 
licitation number  MDA9i)6-9l  R-f>02.  issued  Jan- 
uary 22,  1991.  to  incorporate  Ihe  cost-sharing  re- 
quirements for  covered  beneficiaries  and  the  pre- 
ferred provider  option  included  in  the  contract 
of  Ihe  Department  of  Defense  in  effect  on  the 
dati^  of  the  enacttiwnt  of  this  Act  under  the 
CHA.MPUS  reform  initiative  established  under 
sedion  702  of  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal  Year  t9H7  (Public  Law  99-661. 
101)  Stat.  3H99:  10  U.S.C.  1073  note).  In  such 
modification,  the  Secretary  may  permit  Ihe  con- 
tractor to  increase  the  cosl-.iharing  requirements 
for  covered  beneficiaries  to  reflect  inflation  and 
changes  m  the  intintsity  of  health  care  services 
to  hi:  provided  under  the  contract. 

(b)  Time  for  Costr.act.-To  the  greatest  ex- 
tent po.ssihle.  the  Seirelary  of  Defense  shall  en- 
sure that  a  replacement  or  successor  contract  for 
the  management  of  the  delivery  of  health  care 
services  to  covered  beneficiaries  in  the  States  of 
California  and  Haivaii  is  in  effect  by  August  I. 
1993. 

(b)  DEFl.\l]TO.\.—For  purposes  of  this  .section, 
the  term  "covered  beneficiary"  has  the  meaning 
given  that  term  in  section  1072(5)  of  litle  10, 
United  Stale-i  Coiir. 

SEC.  631.  C  (>.\l)IIIO\^  ll\  /\/MVv/()\  (// 
I  II.XMIT^  Hl.fDUM  i.MllMIM  Id 
OTHER  LOCATIONS. 

(a)  CosDirioss.  l-i.iiipt  as  provided  in  suh- 
seclion (b).  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not  ex- 
pand the  CHAMPUS  reform  initiative  underway 
1)1  the  States  of  California  and  Hawaii  to  an- 
other location  until  not  less  than  90  days  after 
the  date  on  which  Ihe  Secretary  certifies  to  Con- 
gress that  expansion  of  the  initiative  to  that  lo- 
cation is  the  most  cost-effective  method  of  pro- 
viding health  care  to  covered  beneficiaries  in 
that  location. 

(b)  KXCEPTios.—The  condition  specified  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  the 
expansion  of  the  CHA.MPUS  reform  inilialii^e  to 
a  location  adversely  affected  by  the  closure  or 
realignment  of  a  military  installation  in  that  lo- 
cation. 

(c)  liEPORT  o.v  CERTiFiCATios.—Not  later 
than  30  days  after  a  certification  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  li>efense  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  f)irector  of  the 
Congres.swnal  Budget  Office  shall  jointly  submit 
to  Congress  a  report  evaluating  the  certifi- 
cation. 

(d)  DEFisiTioss.—For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  The  term  "CHAMPUS  reform  initiative" 
means  the  health  care  delivery  project  required 
by  section  702  of  the  National  Defense  Author- 
isation Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1987  (Public  f.aw  99- 
61)1:  100  Stat.  3899:  10  U.S.C.  1073  note). 

(2)  The  term  "covered  beneficiary"  has  the 
meaning  gii-en  that  term  m  section  1072(5)  of 
title  10.  United  Slates  Code. 

SEC     (i?.").  MA.WOEl)  HE.AI.TH  CARE  .\Fr\VORK  FOR 
TinEWATER  REC,IO.\  OF  VIRGIMA 

(aj  HEAFFIIiMMIO.S  OF  Cl I.1I.MI  I  .\ll-.,\  I .  -  I  he 
delivery  of  health  care  services  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
serving  on  active  duty  in  the  Tidewater  region 
of  Virginia  and  to  covered  beneficiaries  under 
chapter  .5.5  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  resid- 
ing in  that  region  shall  be  made  in  the  manner 
specified  m  section  712(b)  of  the  National  De- 
fense  Authorization    Act  for    Fiscal    Year   1992 
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and  1993  (Public  f.aw  102-190:  105  Sta:.  .;..,. 
That  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  being  lim- 
ited, modified,  or  superceded  by  any  provision  of 
law  contained  m  an  appropriation  Act.  whether 
enacted  before,  on.  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  unless  that  provision  of 
law— 

(1)  specifically  refers  to  thai  section  and  this 
section:  and 

(2)  stales  that  the  proi-ision  of  law  limits, 
modifies,  or  supercedes  that  .section. 

(b)  Contest  of  Network  .—Section  712(b)  of 
the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fis- 
cal Year  1992  and  1993  (Public  Law  102-190:  105 
Stat.  1102)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  modify 'the 
guidelines  known  as  the  'Policy  Guidelines  on 
the  Department  of  Delense  Coordinated  Care 
Program'  and  issued  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Health  .Affairs  on  January  8. 
1992.  to  provide  for  the  operation  of  the  program 
required  by  this  subsection  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  the  military  health  care  demonstration 
project  underway  in  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, including  the  following  features: 

"(A)  A  reduction  of  copayment  and 
deductibles  for  covered  beneficiaries  who  enroll 
m  Ihe  program: 

"(B)  An  opportunity  for  covered  beneficiaries 
who  do  not  enroll  m  the  program  to  use  the  nel- 
ivork  of  preferred  providers  established  under 
the  program  and  a  reduction  of  copayment  or 
deductibles  for  such  covered  beneficiaries:  and 

"(C)  Continued  access  for  all  covered  bene- 
ficiaries to  health  care  m  military  treatment  fa- 
cilities regardless  of  enrollment  status,  s-ubject  to 
the  availability  of  space  and  facilities,  the  capa- 
l)ilities  of  the  medical  or  denial  staff,  and  rea- 
sonable preferences  for  covered  beneficiaries 
who  enroll  m  Ihe  program.". 
.str  liiii.  iilsitive  iscE.ynvEs  c.sdfr  Tin  i  n 
c>iu)i\.\tf:i)  c  are  prcx.rwi 

la)  L\cLusio.\  OF  Positive  /.vtxvrr. .ti  ion 
E.\HOLLMENT.—The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
modify  the  guidelines  known  as  the  'Policy 
Guidelines  on  the  Department  of  Defense  Co- 
ordinated Care  Program'  and  issued  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs 
on  January  8.  1992.  to  provide  additional  posi- 
tive incentives  to  covered  beneficiaries  under 
chapter  55  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  en- 
roll in  the  coordinated  care  program  established 
by  the  Department  of  fiefense.  Such  incentives^ 
may  include — 

(1)  a  reduction  for  covered  beneficiaries  who 
enroll  in  the  coordinated  cure  program  of  copay- 
ment and  deductibles  prescribed  under  sections 
1079  and  1086  of  such  title: 

(2)  alternative  cost-sharing  rex]itirements  for 
certain  types  of  care:  aiid 

(3)  an  expansion  for  covered  beneficiaries  who 
enroll  in  Ihe  program  of  the  benefits  authorized 
under  such  sections. 

(h)      EFFECT      ON      CERTAIN      EXISTL\(!      PRO- 

ORAMS.—The  modification  required  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  permit  health  care  demonstra- 
tion projects  in  existence  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actmcmt  of  this  Act  (including  the  CHAMPUS 
Reform  initiative,  the  Catchment  Area  .Manage- 
ment projects,  and  the  CHAMPUS  Select  fiscal 
intermediary  program  in  the  Southeast  Region), 
the  managed  health  care  program  establi.'ihed  in 
the  Tidewater  region  of  Virginia,  and  future 
managed  health  care  initiatives  undertaken  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  offer  covered 
beneficiaries  who  do  not  enroll  in  the  coordi- 
nated care  program  the  opportunity  to  use  a 
preferred  provider  network  of  health  care  pro- 
viders. 

(c)  DETERMINATION  OF  fNCENTlvES.—The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  determine  the  level  and 
types  of  positive  incentives  to  be  offered  to  cov- 
ered beneficiaries  to  enroll  in  the  coordinated 
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((ire  prntjiam  ftiisrri  upon  the  drgrer  of  choitv. 
withiiut  pnoT  refi'fial  or  upprmnl.  that  i.v  iivait- 
ahlc  ill  c()vi'ri>d  hriii-Jictarifs  in  the  Mf/n/ioii  of 
health  i  <irr  providers. 

(d)  PHoiiiiiiTKiM  o.v  Exri.nsioss.  -Subject  to 
tlie  uvaituhilily  ol  sp(i(  e  tiiid  fartlities  attd  the 
(upat)ihlws  ol  tlie  medtial  or  dental  stall,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  not  deny  access  to 
military  treatment  tacilities  to  covered  bene- 
linaries  who  do  not  enroll  in  the  loordinated 
care  program.  However,  the  .Secretary  may  es- 
tablish reasonable  admission  preferences  for 
covered  henelinaries  enrolled  in  the  prnantm  as 
an  incentive  to  encoitraoe  enrollment. 

(e)  Dkhmiiiiw  For  purposes  of  this  sedion. 
the  term  "covered  benelU  lary"  has  the  meaning 
given   that  term  m   section    107215)  of  title  10, 

Vuilrd  .StiltC'i  I'     ' 
SuhlUle  /•;— Wiin/i,"""'  '  V  <■!  Hill    \mi  nilm>  nit 

^n     1,11    iirroK  1 1  \i  n   ii)U(Hii\i\  /'/-/fsoNs 

/((       h\U<>II        l\        Ml    \l)l  I   \  I H  II 

K>U(  h    hni  I  w;o\  (/      wsisiwii 

ritlH.H  I  w 

la)  Is  Gh:Sk.n.M..     CHui-Ui  I    .O  ,,l  nilr  .Ui.  Unit 
ed  Stales  Code,  is  amended  by  addina  alter  sec- 
tion 30I8.\    '■         ■     iiinq  netr  sii  !:■ 
"ifSOISB.    Op/xit tunity  for  certain   pir-mf.   In 

fnrull 

I  \'iiwithstanding  any  other  provision  ol 
law— 

"(I)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  subject  to 
the  avitilahiliiy  of  appropriations,  allow  an  in- 
dividual who 

"(A)  is  separated  from  the  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service  with  an  honorable  dis- 
charge and  receives  voluntary  separation  incen- 
tives under  section  1174a  or  117.5  of  title  10. 

"(B)  before  applying  for  benefits  under  this 
section,  has  completed  the  reguirements  of  a  sec- 
ondary school  diploma  (or  equivalency  certifi- 
cate) or  has  successfully  completed  the  eguiva- 
lent  of  12  semester  hours  in  a  program  of  edu- 
cation leading  to  a  standard  college  degree: 

"(C)  ill  the  case  of  any  individual  who  has 
made  an  election  under  set  t ion  3011(c)(1)  or 
.1012(d)(1)  of  this  title,  withdraws  such  election 
helore  such  separation  pursuant  to  procedures 
which  the  Setretary  of  ea(  h  military  department 
shall  provide  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  ol  IJelense  for  the 
purpose  ol  carrying  out  this  section  or  which 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  provide 
for  such  purpose  wilh  respect  to  the  Coasl 
Guard  when  it  is  not  operating  as  service  in  the 
Navy. 

"(I))  in  the  case  of  any  person  enrolled  m  the 
educational  beneltis  program  provided  by  chap- 
ter 32  ol  this  title  makes  an  irm'mable  election, 
pursuant  to  procedures  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  paragraph,  before  such  separa- 
tion to  receive  benefits  under  this  section  m  lieu 
ol  benefits  under  such  chapter  .12,  and 

"(E)  before  such  separation  elects  to  receive 
assi.<ttan(e  under  this  section  pursuant  to  proce- 
dures referred  to  in  subparagraph  (C)  of  this 
paragraph,  or 

"(2)  the  Secretary,  m  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  shall,  subject  to  the  avail- 
ability of  appropriations,  allow  an  individual 
who- 

"(A)  separated  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  from  the  active  military,  naval,  or 
air  service  with  an  honorable  discharge  and  re- 
ceived or  IS  receiving  voluntary  separation  in- 
centives under  section  IITIa  or  117.5  of  title  10; 

"(H)  before  applying  for  benefits  under  this 
section,  has  completed  the  requirements  of  a  sec- 
ondary school  diploma  (or  equivalency  certifi- 
cate) or  has  successfully  completed  the  equiva- 
lent of  12  semester  hours  in  a  program  of  edu- 
cation leading  to  a  standard  college  degree, 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  any  individual  who  lias 
made  an  elettion  under  section  3011(c)(1)  or 
30l2(d)ll)  of  this  title,  withdraws  sut  h  election 


before  making  an  election  under  this  paragraph 
pursuant  lo  procedures  whuh  the  Seirelary 
shall  provide,  m  consultation  with  the  Se<  retary 
of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  ol  Transportation 
with  respect  to  the  Coast  Guard  when  it  is  not 
operating  as  service  m  the  jVmv.  which  shall  be 
similar  to  the  regulations  presi  ribed  under  para- 
graph (IHCi  of  this  subsection, 

"(I))  in  the  lase  of  any  person  enrolled  in  the 
educational  benefits  program  provided  by  ( hap- 
ter  32  of  this  title  makes  an  irrevomble  election, 
pursuant  to  procedures  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  paragraph,  before  making  an 
election  under  this  paragraph  to  receive  beneiits 
under  this  section  in  lieu  of  benefits  under  stu h 
chapter  32,  and 

"(K)  before  the  one-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  elects  to 
receive  a,ssistance  under  this  section  pursuant  to 
procedures  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (C)  of 
this  paragraph. 

to  elect  to  become  entitled  to  basic  education  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter. 

"(b)(1)  The  basic  pay  or  voluntary  separation 
incentives  of  an  individual  who  makes  an  elec- 
tion under  subsection  (a)(1)  to  become  entitled 
lo  basic  education  assistante  under  this  chapter 
shall  be  reduced  by  Sl,20(). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  collect  $1,200  from  an 
individual  who  makes  an  election  under  sub- 
section (a)(2)  to  become  entitled  to  basic  edu 
cation  assistance  under  this  chapter,  which 
shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  as  mi.scellaneous  receipts. 

"(c)  A  withdrawal  referred  to  in  suh.sectwn 
(a)(1)(C)  or  (a)(2)(C)  of  this  section  is  irrev- 
ocable. 

"(d)(1)  Except  uv  provided  m  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection,  an  individual  who  is  enrolled  in 
the  educational  beriefits  program  provided  by 
chapter  32  of  this  title  and  who  makes  the  elec- 
tion described  in  subsection  (a)(l)(l))  or 
(a)(2)(D)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  disenrolled 
from  such  chapter  32  program  as  of  the  date  of 
such  election. 

"(2)  For  each  individual  who  is  disenrolled 
from  such  program,  the  Secretary  shall  refund- 

"(A)  as  provided  m  section  3223(b)  of  this 
title,  to  the  individual  the  unused  contributions 
made  by  the  individual  to  the  Post-Vietnam  Era 
Veterans  Education  Account  established  pursu- 
ant to  section  3222(a)  ol  this  title,  and 

"(B)  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  unused 
contributions  (other  than  contributions  made 
under  section  3222(c)  of  this  title)  made  by  such 
Secretary  to  the  Account  on  behalf  of  such  indi- 
vidual. 

"(3)  Any  contribution  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  the  I'ost-Vietnam  Era  Veterans 
Education  Account  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of 
section  3222  of  this  title  on  behalf  of  any  indi- 
vidual referred  to  m  paragraph  (I)  ol  this  sub- 
section shall  remain  in  such  Arcounl  lo  make 
payments  of  benefits  to  such  individual  under 
section  301.5(e)  of  this  chapter." 

lb)  CvsFoHMi.M!  AME.\OM^:^rs.--(l)  The  table 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  30  m 
such  title  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  itc" 
relating  to  section  30IHA  the  following  new  item 
"3I)18H.  Opportunity  for  certain  persons  to  en- 
roll.". 

(2)  Section  3013(d)  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
inserting  "or  30ISH"  after  "section  :W)IHA". 

(3)  Section  303.5(b)  of  such  title  is  amended 
(A)  m  paragraph  (3).  by  inserting  "or  30ISli" 

after  "section  30I3A",  and 

(lU    m    paragraph    (3)iH),    by    m.serting    ". 
:iOI8Hlal(ll(C).  or  ■IOI/in(a)l3KC>"  aflrr  "Hcrfinn 
IOISAla)(3)" 
SEC.  mi.  Ent(  miii\\i    \^sisi\\ih  ioki.hm) 

I    \ll     l-lllU.lt  WIS   K)H    1/f  W/l/  /is   Oh 
I  lit    Shi  I  (   III)  /(^>^./n  / 

Section  2131  ul  lUle  10,  United  Slates  Code,  is 
ainendcd 
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(1)  III  subsection  (c)(1).  by  striking  out  "other 
than"  and  all  that  lollows  through  "level."  and 
inseitmg  m  lieu  thereof  a  period,  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
"(h)  A  program  of  education  in  a  course  of  in- 
struction beyond  the  baccalaureate  degree  level 
shall  be  provided  under  this  ( bnptrr,  subject  to 
the  availabil'.li/  ol  approi"-  ■■ 

Sublille  F--Misi  I  llf.nt  I'lit 
.sue.   m;    I'Hinisios    oh    i utrtm  xh)    hi^ii-h 

(  \Hf  shH\ll  As  Ol  I'^lllf  lllh  I  Ml 
H>  S/  t/fs  KIH  (  nil  DKh  \  llh  »//■  M 
hhRS  0^   lllh.    \HMHI  miK  I  s 

(a)  ()vi-:rsi-:as  Fosn.u  Cahh.  -  Chapter  :i3  ol 
lille  10.  l.'nited  Stales  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serling  alter  section  1045  the  following  new  sec- 
tion 

"^lOtfi     tiiirsfiiH    tt-nifinriir\    fit\h  r    rtiri'    fint 

gram 

"(a)  I'HCHlHAM  AUTHORIZED.  — The  Secretary 
concerned  may  establish  a  program  to  provide 
temporary  foster  care  serx'ices  outside  the  United 
States  for  children  accompanying  members  ol 
the  armed  forces  on  duty  al  statiotis  outside  the 
United  States.  The  foster  ccire  services  provided 
under  such  a  program  shall  be  similar  to  those 
si-rvices  provided  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments m  the  United  States. 

"(b)  E.XPEM.SE.^.-  Under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  concerned,  the  eipenses  related 
to  providing  foster  care  services  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  be  paid  from  appropriated  funds 
available  to  the  Secretary.". 

(b)  Clehicai.  AMENDMF.ST.-The  table  of  sec- 
tions for  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  1045,  the  fol- 
lowing new  Item: 

"1046.    Overseas    temporary    foster    care    pro- 

SEC.  «5.'  K»/  (  \/  \/n  \n'\n  \i i(i\  i\i  I-  \  ii\  h 

(a)  Ei.Hiimi.ii )  mii  Is\uu:m AKY  ShrAHM lux 
liESEEITS.  Section  1175  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

"(I)  A  member  of  the  anru'd  forces  who  is  pro- 
vided a  voluntary  separation  incentive  under 
this  section  shall  be  eligible  for  the  same  benefits 
and  services  as  are  provided  under  chapter  58  of 
this  title  for  members  of  the  armed  forces  who 
are  involuntarily  separated  wilhm  the  meaning 
ol  section  I  HI  of  this  title.". 

(b)  Eeeective  f)ArE.— Subsection  (j)  of  section 
1175  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by 
the  amendment  made  by  section  la),  shall  apply 
as  if  included  m  section  1175  ol  tith-  10.  United 
States  Code,  us  enacted  on  December  5,  1991,  but 
any  benefits  or  services  payable  by  reason  of  the 
applicability  of  that  subsection  (j)  during  the 
period  beginning  on  December  .5.  1991.  and  end- 
ing on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  the  availability  of  appropria- 
tions. 

TjTi  F  vn   ^R^n■  (;r\RD  (  omru 

KhUHtM  IMI  lAin  E 

Sut'litlr  .\      Ufplimibilits  Fnhttnt  inifnt'i 

SK      :<il     \tlM\tl  \l  l-EHC  EM  U.h    Oh    t'HIOH    U 
r/Vfe  /><  7T  /'tKMJ.V.VtX. 

(a)     ESTAHI.I.SIIMI-M     I'f     MlMMIM     PERC'EST 

AOE.—The  Secretary  of  tlie  Army  shall  have  an 
objective  of  increasing  the  percentage  of  quali- 
fied prior  active-duty  personnel  in  Ihe  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  to  6.5  percent,  m  the  case  of  offi- 
cers, and  to  .50  percent,  m  the  case  ol  enlisted 
members,  by  September  30,  1997. 

(h)     l,\TERIM     ACCESSIOS     PKRCE\TArjES.—The 

Secretary  shall  prescribe  regulations  establish- 
ing for  each  of  fiscal  years  1993  through  1997  an 
accession  percentage  for  officers,  and  a  separate 
accession  percentage  for  enlisted  members,  for 
prior  active-duty  personnel  so  as  to  lacilitate 
compliance  with  the  objectives  staled  m  sub- 
section (a). 
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,.  ,  QVAiJFiEt)  Prior  AcTHE-f)!  iy  Pekscjx- 
,\EL.—For  purposes  of  this  section,  qualified 
prior  active-duty  personnel  are  members  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  with  not  less  than  two 
years  ol  active  duly,  any  part  of  which  occurred 
not  more  than  eight  years  before  the  member  en- 
tered the  National  Guard.  In  the  case  of  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Army  .\alional  Guard,  the  officer 
must  have  not  less  than  two  years  of  active  serv- 
ice as  an  officer  to  be  considered  a  prior  active- 
duty  member. 

Id)  De.WI.ise  for  Heoui.aticjks.-  The  regula- 
tions requiri^d  by  subseclinn   (a)   shall  he  pre- 
scribed not  latii  than  Ma'(  h  I ''    ■'•  • 
SEC.    702.    SERVICE    IS    SELECTED    RESERVE    l.\ 
EIEIOE  ACTlVEDtrn  .SERVICE. 

la)  Academy  (Jkaiu  .i/f..^'  ami  Pi.^inai'i.'iHEO 

UOTC  CRAPUATES  To  SERVE  /.V  SELECTEn  RE- 
.SERVE  FOR  PERIOO  OF  ACTIVE-DVTY  SERVICE  C)B- 

i.icATioN  Not  Served  on  active  duty.— f  I)  An 
officer  who  is  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  service 
academies  or  who  was  commissioned  as  a  distin- 
guished Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  grad- 
uate and  who  is  permitted  to  be  released  from 
active  duty  before  the  completion  of  the  active- 
duty  service  obligation  applicable  to  that  officer 
shall  serve  the  remaining  period  of  such  active- 
duty  service  obligation  as  a  member  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve. 

(2)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  waive  para- 
graph (I)  m  a  case  m  which  Die  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  there  is  no  unit  position  available  for 
Ihe  officer. 

(h)  ROTC  GRADUATES. —The  Secretary  of  the 
Anny  shall  provide  a  program  under  which 
graduates  of  the  fieserre  Officers'  Training 
Corps  program  may  perform  their  minimum  pe- 
riod of  obligated  service  by  a  combination  of  (A) 
two  years  of  active  duty,  and  (li)  such  addi- 
tional period  of  service  as  necessary  to  complete 
the  remainder  of  such  obligation,  to  be  served  in 
Ihe  National  Guard  of  the  State  of  ichich  the 
graduate  is  a  citigen. 

Sfr      7(1.)      I'REEEItESCE    l\    EII.I.ISO    VACASCIES 
tOR  l>ERSO\S  SEI'.\R.MED  FROM  AC 
VIVE  FORCES. 

Section  1150  of  talc  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  who  is  separated  from 
Ihe  armed  forces  under  honorable  conditions 
during  the  five-year  period  beginning  on  Octo- 
ber I,  1992,  "after  "October  I,  1990.  ". 

SEC      104.   REVIEW  OF  OFEIC  ER   PROMOTIOXS  BY 
C  CIMMWDER     OF     ASSOC  I  VI El>      \C 

FIVE  Dvn  vsn. 

Whenever  an  officer  m  the  Army  National 
Guard  is  recommended  for  promotion  to  a  grade 
above  first  lieutenant,  the  recommended  pro- 
motion shall  be  reviewed  by  the  commander  of 
the  active  duty  unit  associated  ivith  the  Na- 
tional Guard  unit  of  that  officer.  The  com- 
mander or  other  active  duty  officer  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  provide  to 
the  promoting  authority,  before  the  promotion  is 
made,  a  statement  ol  concurrence  or  ncni'^vi'-- 
rence  in  the  recommended  promotion 
SEC  ra',  \n\COMMISSIO\ED  OFFICER  EDI 
C  A  nOS  RECjt  iremests. 

(Ill  .\u.\iiAl'i  AHII.Ii  )  .--.-Xhii  .sliiiidard  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  establish- 
ing a  mditary  education  requirement  for  non- 
commissioned ojlicers  that  must  be  met  as  a  re- 
quirement for  promotion  to  a  higher  noncommis- 
sioned officer  grade  may  only  be  waived  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  waiver  is  nec- 
essary m  order  lo  preserve  unit  leadership  con- 
linuity  under  combat  conditions. 

(b)     AVAIl.AHIilTY    OF    TRAIM\(!    PoSITIO.\S.— 

The  Secretary  of   the  Army  shall  ensure  thai 
there  are  sufficient  training  positions  available 
to  eridb!''  imitpluini  c  inlli  snh^fc  lion  im 
SEC.    Tilly.     IRASSIESrs.     llt\l.\EES.    HOSI'll  \l  s. 
.LVi»  STCUE.STS  ACCCJCM. 
(a)       ESTABI.ISII.MEST      OF      PERSOWEI.       AC- 

coiiXT.—The  Secretary  ol  the  Army  shall  estab- 


lish a  personnel  accounting  category  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Army  .Wilwnal  Guard  to  be  used  fcjr 
calegoming  members  of  the  National  Guard 
who  have  not  completed  the  minimum  training 
required  for  deployment  or  who  are  otherwise 
not  available  for  deployment.  The  account  shall 
be  administered  in  the  same  manner,  u.v  nearly 
as  practicable,  as  the  personnel  account  for 
Army  active  forces  known  as  the  "Transients. 
Trainees.  Hospitals,  and  Students  Account". 

(b)  Use  of  Acc(^(!\r.— Until  a  member  of  Ihe 
Army  .\a(ional  Guard  has  completed  the  mini- 
mum training  necessary  for  deployment,  the 
nirmber  may  not  be  assigned  lo  fill  a  position  in 
a  .\alional  (Juard  unit  but  shall  be  earned  in 
the  account  established  under  subsection  (a).  A 
unit  position  intended  to  be  filled  by  that  mem- 
ber shall  be  carried  on  the  unit  roster  as  vacant. 

(c)  Time  for  qvalificatios  for  f)EPt.OY- 
\tF.NT.—lf  at  the  end  of  21  months  after  a  mein- 
ber  of  the  Army  National  (7uard  enters  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  the  member  has  not  completed  the 
minimum  training  required  for  deployment,  the 
member  shall  be  discharged  from  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard.  The  Secretary  of  the  .Army  may 
waive  the  requirement  m  the  preceding  sentence 
in  the  case  nf  health  care  providers. 

SEC.     707.     MI.XI.MTM    PinSK.Al.    DEPLOY  ABILITY 
Sr.\.\DARl)S. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  transfer  the 
personnel  classification  of  a  member  of  the  Army 
Salional  Guard  from  the  National  Guard  unit  of 
the  member  to  the  personnel  account  established 
pursuant  to  sc:ction  706  if  the  member  does  not 
meet  minimum  physical  profile  standards  re- 
quired for  deployment  or  fails  to  successfully 
complete  a  physical  Illness  evaluation.  Any 
such  transfer  shall  be  made  not  later  than  90 
days  after  the  date  on  ichich  the  determination 
that  the  member  does  not  meet  such  standards  is 
made.  If  a  member  so  transferred  due  to  failure 
to  successfully  complete  a  physical  fitness  eval- 
uation is  not  able  to  successfully  complete  such 
•in  evaluation  uithm  sii  months  after  such 
transfer,  the  member  shall  be  separated  or  re- 
tiri>d  from  the  Saliuviil  tiU'U.i 
SEC.  708.  PHYSICAl.  FIT.\ESS  .iSSESS.ME\TS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  </;j<'.  'f  uune  that — 

(I)  each  member  of  the  Annu  .Xuli-'isal  Guard 
undergo  a  medical  and  dental  screening  on  an 
annual  ba.sis  and  a  physical  filne.ss  evaluation 
nn  a  semiannual  basis:  and 

12)  each  member  of  Ihe  Army  National  Guard 
cjver  Ihe  age  of  40  undergo  a  full  physical  exam- 
ination not  less  often  than  every  two  years. 
SE( .    70H.   DESTAL   READINESS   OF  MEMBE:RS  OF 

e:arly  deployisg  csits. 

(a)  DEVEI.OI'MEST  OF  PLAS.-The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  shall  develop  a  plan  to  ensure  that 
units  of  the  Army  National  Guard  that  are 
scheduled  for  early  deployment  in  the  event  of  a 
mobilization  las  determined  by  ihe  Secretary) 
are  dentally  ready  (as  defined  m  regulations  of 
Ihe  .Secretary)  for  deployment . 

(b)  REPORT.  -The  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
the  Committees  nn  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  a  report  on  such 
plan  not  later  than  February  15.  1993.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  include  m  the  report  any  legislative 
proposals  that  the  Secretary  considers  necessary 
m  order  to  implement  the  plan. 

SEC.  710.  (  (J.MBAT  C\IT  TRAl\'l\G. 

The  .Siiutary  a)  thf  .Army  shall  establish  a 
program  to  minwme  the  post -mobilisation  train- 
ing time  required  for  combat  units  of  the  Anny 
National  Guard.  The  program  shall  require— 

(1)  that  unit  jnemobilisation  training  empha- 
size individual  soldier  qualification  and  training 
al  the  crew,  squad,  and  platoon  level,  and 

(2)  that  combat  training  for  command  and 
staff  leadership  include  annual  command  post 
crercises  to  develop  battalion,  brigade,  and  divi- 
sion level  skills,  as  appropriate. 
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SEC.  711.  I  SE  OF  (  OMBAI  SI  Ml  I.MCJRS 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  apand  the 
use  of  training  simulators  m  order  to  increase 
training  opportunities  for  those  members  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  who  have  greater  dif- 
ficulty than  members  of  active  forces  in  obtain- 
ing access  to  training  ranges. 

Subtitle  B — .\ssesKment  of  National  Guard 
Capability 
SEC     721   DEPLOYABIUTY  RATISC  SYSTEM. 

I  hi  Secretary  of  the  .Army  shall  modify  the 
readiness  rating  system  for  units  of  the  Army 
Reserve  and  Army  National  Guard  to  ensure 
that  the  rating  system  provides  an  accurate  as- 
sessment of  the  deployabihty  of  a  unit  and  those 
shortfalls  of  a  unit  that  require  the  provision  of 
additional  resources.  In  making  such  modifica- 
tions, the  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the  unit 
readiness  rating  system  is  designed  so — 

(1)  that  the  personnel  readiness  rating  of  a 
unit  reflects— 

(A)  both  the  percentage  of  the  overall  person- 
nel requirement  of  the  unit  that  is  manned  and 
deployable  and  the  fill  and  deployabihty  rate 
for  critical  occupational  specialties  necessary 
for  the  unit  to  carry  out  its  basic  mission  re- 
quirements: and 

IB)  the  number  of  personnel  in  the  unit  who 
are  qualified  in  their  primary  military  occupa- 
tional specialty,  and 

(2)  that  the  equipment  readiness  assessment  of 
a  unit — 

I  A)  documents  all  equipment  required  for  de- 
ployment: 

(B)  reflects  only  that  equipment  that  is  di- 
rectly possessed  by  the  unit, 

(C)  specifies  the  effect  of  substitute  iteiris,  and 

(D)  assesses  the  effect  of  missing  components 
and  sets  on  the  readiness  of  major  equipment 

Itcnr,-. 

SEC.  722.  ISSPEt  TIO.SS. 

Section  105  of  Utle  32,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 
(I)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "may""  in  the  matter  pre- 
ceding paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "  'shall " ': 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5): 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ". 
and"":  and 

(D)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(7)  the  units  of  the  Army  National  Guard 
meet  requirements  for  deployment."",  and 

l2)  in  subsection  (b).  by  inserting  ".  and  for 
determining  which  units  of  the  National  Guard 
meet  deployabihty  standards""  before  the  period. 

Subtitle  C— Compatibility  cif  Guard  Units 

With  .Active  Component  lni7s 

SE<     7:11   AtinE  DCTY  ASSOC  lATE  IMT  RESI'OS- 

siBiun. 

(a)  ASSOCIATE  UMTS.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  .shall  require  that  each  National  Guard 
combat  unit  be  associated  with  an  active-duty 
combat  unit. 

(b)  RESPCjssiBll.lTIES.—The  commander  of  the 
associated  active  duty  unit  for  any  National 
Guard  combat  unit  sliall  be  responsible  for— 

(1)  approving  the  training  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  unit. 

(2)  approving  the  accuracy  of  the  readiness 
report  of  the  National  Guard  unit: 

(3)  endorsing  the  manpower,  equipment,  and 
training  resources  requiretrwnts  of  the  National 
Guard  unit:  and 

(4)  validating,  not  less  often  than  annually, 
the  compatibility  of  the  National  Guard  unit 
with  the  active  duty  forces. 

(c)  lMPi.E»ESTATio\.—The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall  begin  lo  implement  subsection  (a) 
during  fiscal  year  1993  and  shall  achieve  full  im- 
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pUmi  iitunnn  nf  the  pUiu  mil  litlrr  (luni  Ihiniu  i 

I.  am. 

SEC.  73i.  TRAINING  (  (iMrMlim  in 

Scilwn  flKr)  i>l  On  \,iun,nii  i*.  /i  iisr  Aiithof 
izatUm  Atl  lor  ftsail   Yfins  /.WJ  iiud  I'MI  1105 
.Stul.  1353)  IS  uineitded  hi/  uddmq  at  the  riid  the 
lolloti'inij  new  paragniph: 

•(I)  Afli'T  Si'ptfinbrr  3l).  I9!)l.  nut  li'ss  than 
i.Ont)  warnnit  oflicrrs  (iiid  rvlistcd  inrmbcrs  til 
tidditwii  III  tliiixr  ussiyiicd  uiidri  pimigriiph  I  J) 
shall  he  asxiQiicd  In  servr  as  adinsrrs  under  thr 
prof/rain  " 

SEC.  733.  .S>  s( ;  w->  '  I  M)r  w  ;/;,'/// 1 

(tl)  CdMPMIIlllllY  I'ltiHlKAM.     Thr  .S"c(  rc/iir.v 
of  thr  Arm»  shall  drvrlop  aud  niipliinfiil  d  pro 
gram  In  ensure  that   Armu  pers/niiiel  systems. 
Armii  supply  systems.  Armi/  inaiiitevalin-  man 
aiirnienl  systems,  and  Army  jmanee  system'*  are 
eompatihle  arrnss  all  .Army  t  iimponents. 

(h)  Rl-:i'ORr.  Not  Utter  than  Seplemher  .It). 
I');>3.  the  Seeretary  shall  suhmil  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Serviees  o/  the  Senate  and  House 
ol  Hi-presenta lives  a  report  describiny  the  pui- 
ijnim  under  subseelwn  (a)  and  settvm  forth  a 
plan  lor  implementation  ol  the  proi/ram  hy  the 
end  ollistul  year  li)'J7. 

SEC.  734.  EQVIPMKNT  COMPATIBILITY. 

.Sei  linti  ll.'iii(li)  III  lilli-  10,  t:niti-d  Slates  Code. 
IS  amended  hy  addiiiu  at  the  end  the  followinq 
new  paraqraph 

"(/()  A  statement  ol  the  current  status  of  the 
compatihilitu  ol  equtpment  between  the  Army  re- 
sen-e  e<miponents  and  aettve  forivs  oj  the  Army, 
the  afleel  ol  that  level  of  ineompalibitity  on 
eoinbat  efleitiveness.  aud  a  plan  to  achirve  lull 
riiuipiiieilt  '  •iinihi;it)i!i!ii  " 

sW.  735.  ni-ri  (')  \ll  \  I  I'l   \\\I\G  RKEORM. 

(a)  Hl-.QIIUh.UlM  I  UK  /•liluKIIY  SY.STK.M.  The 
Secretary  ol  the  Army  shall  develop  a  system  lor 
iilentiluing  the  priority  lor  mobilisation  ol  Army 
reserve  component  units.  The  priority  system 
shall  be  based  on  regional  contingency  planning 
riyuiremenls  and  doctrine  to  be  integrated  into 
the  Army  tear  planning  process. 

(h)  U.\ir  l)i-:fi.iiYMt:\T  l)t:st<isAr(in.s.  The 
system  shall  include  the  use  ol  Vnit  DeplnumenI 
Designators  to  specify  the  post-mohili.:ation 
training  days  allocated  to  a  unit  lielore  deploy 
mint.  I'hi:  Secretary  shall  spedfy  standard  des- 
ignator eategortes  m  order  to  group  units  ac- 
cording to  the  timing  of  deployment  alter  mobili- 
zation. 

(c)  Usi-:  Of  l)l'SI<!.\AT()N.S.~(l)  The  Secretary 
shall  establish  prixedures  to  link  the  Unit  l)e 
ployment  Designator  syslnn  to  the  proi'c.v.v  by 
uhich  resources  are  provided  tor  National 
(luard  units. 

li')  The  Se(  relary  shall  develop  a  plan  that  al- 
locates greater  lunding  Inr  training,  full-time 
support,  equipment,  and  manpower  in  eiiess  of 
IIX)  percent  ol  authorised  strength  to  units  as- 
signed unit  deiiloyownl  designators  that  allow 
feuer  post  mobilisation  Irainiiiy  days. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  procedures  to 
identity    the   command   level   at    whuh    combat 
units   would,    upon   deployment,    he   integrated^ 
with  active  component  forics  c)>rtT!isly^i  u  tihjfie 
Unit  Deployment  Desigiiatof^ystc)/ 

s7"f     ^fr.     f/f  \l  nff\ri(>;f  Iftn  'fllff'';  si  i;\I(E 

I  \ 1 1'. I  Ml  vf  /;i <\ '  --  ^' 

:i:  _ti'j't  :v^!iiLi  "/  y.'r  ,,'.  Ln::id  .Slali-^  Coite, 
IS  amended  by  stnkpig  out  the  period  at  the  end 
and  inserting  m  Ifii  thereol  "and  may  not  be 
paid  a  bonus  undtr  tins  section  unless  the  skill 
assotmted  with  tie  position  the  member  is  pro- 
jected to  oc(  upy  fi  CI  skill  in  whieh  the  member 
siiicessfulli/  serviil  whili'  on  active  duty  and  at- 
tained a  level  ilf  guallliralton  eommensurale 
Hith  the  memberfi  grade  and  years  oj  servue.". 


(  (  )\<,KI  ss|(  )\  \|     Kl  (  (  )KI)      H(  )t   ^l 
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lltlh    Mil      \(  t/l  1^1 1  l(l\    fill  l(  )      \(  (ft  I 
slll<>\       \I\\\(,IMI\I        Wll     nil   MID 

Slibtlllr     \         \:  i/ul'.lll"n     ^^■.ls^l/ll.     I'l  tii^i  ,iiu. 

SEC.  801.  CODIFICATION  OF  SECIIO.S  lt07. 

(a)  CuDlncAniis.  (II  Chapter  I.U  of  title  10, 
United  Slates  Code,  is  amended  hy  niserting 
after  section  2322  a  new  sertton  i'323  consisting 
ol- 

(A)  a  heading  as  follows: 

"HHTJ.'i.  Contract  gixil  for  minnritie»"; 

and 

fH)  a  text  canstsluiQ  of  the  text  of  sertion  I2II7 
of  the  Nationiil  Defense  Authnrization  Art  fur 
Fiscal  Year  l!MT  (PuhlU    l.aw  !)!)  titil),  revised 

(t)  hy  rephiiing  "each  ol  lisrat  years  I9>t7, 
l<m,  l>JM.  I9!)0,  1991.  1992,  and  199V  in  siih- 
serlion  (a)(1)  with  "euih  ol  lisial  years  19/17 
through  21)00": 

00  by  rephuini)  "each  of  fiscal  years  I9H7. 
I9HH,  I9H9,  1991).  1991.  I<>92.  and  1093."  m  sub- 
section (h)  with  "each  of  fiscal  years  19.17 
through  2000." ,  and 

{llU  /)//  replacing  "of  title  ID.  United  States 
Code,"  HI  subsection  (e)(2)  with  "of  this  title". 

(2)  The  table  of  sectums  at  the  beginning  ol 
surh  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting  alter  the 
Item  relating  to  xeclion  2.122  the  following  new 
item. 
"2.123.    Contract  goal  for  minorities.". 

(b)  CnNI-'OR.uiKf!  HhJ'kM..  Section  1207  of  the 
National  Defen.se  Aulhori.uttion  Act  for  Fis< at 
Year  1967  (Public  Ijiw  99  litil:  UK)  Slat.  39731  t.s 
rei>i(i!eil. 

SEC.  Mi.  PHOVISIONS  HKIATING  1X1  S.%tAI.I.  DIS- 
,\D\A.\TAGEn  Bl'SI.\ESSES  AND 
SMALL  HI  SINESSKS. 

(a)      NllSWfA.'il  l-MII  Hl.\<!      Ill  Ih      ASII      Sfll- 

r<>,\rHAcris(j  Pt.A.\  Ri-:<ji'int-:MH\r.s.  -Section 
2323  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  as  inserted 
by  section  SOI ,  is  amended- 

(1)  by  redesignating  .iubse( tiuu  (h)  as  sub 
set  tuin  (k).  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  suhseetwn  (g)  the  follow- 
ing new  suhse(  lions: 

"(h)  Hiii.i-:  /<K/..irM(;  rii  NnwtA.stiFAtTt'H- 
i-:ks.~-(1)  An  otherwise  responsible  business  ion- 
tern  that  IS  in  compliam  e  with  the  regutrements 
ol  paragraph  (2)  shall  not  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  and  have  ronsidered  its  offer 
lor  II  procurement  contract  for  the  supply  of  a 
product  to  be  awarded  under  the  program  pro- 
vided for  by  this  section  solely  hecau.se  such 
coneern  is  other  than  the  actual  manufacturer 
ur  pro(es.sor  ol  the  product  to  lie  supplied  under 
the  contract. 

"(2)  To  be  in  compliance  with  the  reguire- 
inents  referred  to  m  paragraph  (I),  such  a  bu.si- 
ne.ss  concern  shall 

"(A)  he  primardy  engaged  in  the  wholesale  or 
retail  trade, 

"(11)  be  a  small  business  concern  under  the 
numerical  sise  standard  for  the  Standard  Indus- 
trial Clussilieation  Code  assigned  to  the  contract 
solinlalion  on  which  the  olfcr  is  being  made: 

"(C)  be  a  regular  dealer,  as  detined  pursuant 
to  section  1(a)  ul  thr  Ad  of  June  30,  PJ.Vi  (II 
U.S.C.  .I.'ita))  (popularly  referred  to  as  the 
Walsh -Healcy  Act),  in  the  product  to  he  offered 
the  Department  of  Defense:  and 

"(D)  represent  that  it  will  supply  the  product 
of  a  domestic  small  business  manulat lurer  or 
proiessor,  unless  a  waiver  of  such  requirement 
IS  granted 

"(I)  hy  the  Setretary  ol  Defense,  alter  review 
ing  a  determination  by  the  contracting  officer 
that  no  small  business  manufacturer  or  proc- 
essor can  reasonably  be  expected  to  offer  a  prod- 
uct meeting  the  specilications  (including  period 
lor  performance)  required  ol  an  ofleror'by  the 
solicitation,  or 

"(u)  by  the  Secretary  ol  Defense  lor  a  product 
for  class  ol  products),  alter  drletmining  that  no 


\>iHlll  business  mailUfacluri  r  ,.r  pio' i  .-..sin  IV 
available  to  partlciixite  in  the  Federal  procure- 
ment market. 

"(I)  Si'm'(>\rHAiTIS<!  I't.AN.-  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  ensure 
that  potential  contractors  suhmilimg  sealed  bids 
or  <  ompetitive  proposals  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  procurement  contrads  to  tie  award- 
ed under  the  program  provided  lor  by  this  sec- 
tion are  complying  with  appluable  subconlrai  t- 
ing  plan  requirements  ol  .sn  tmn  S(d)  of  the 
Smalt  Husiness  Act  (15  U.S.C.  S37td)). 

"())     FVAi.i.'Mitis     or    C(>.\iH.i<ri\i:    ()yn 
fEit.s.  -The  ailmiiiistraiioii  by  a  i  ontniitmg  ollt 
cer   of  the    regulations   prescribed    under   sub 
section  (I)  shall  he  a  factor  in  thr  evaluation  of 
the  pi'riormance  of  the  contracting  olficer.". 

Ih)  Alit>ITI'>.\Al.  KVAirMlii.^  FacIuH  Foil  Si)- 
Ui-tlMlo\S. -Section  210.5(a)  of  title  10.  United 
Stairs  Code,  i.v  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph. 

"ID  With  re.spect  to  a  sealed  bid  or  (vmpeti- 
livr  propo.sal  for  whuh  the  bidder  or  offeror  i.v 
required  to  negotiate  or  submit  a  sulnontrat  ting 
plan  under  sectum  Sid)  ol  the  Small  llusmess 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  r,37(d)),  the  subiuntracting  plan 
sliall  be  a  signiluant  lactor  in  evaluating  the 
hid  or  proposal  and  shall  be  iniluded  m  the 
statement  rni-;irnl  pursuant  to  jyarngraph 
t2l(Al.': 

SEC.   HOa.   CL\.l<lili    \IIUN  OF  CAI.CVIJKTION  OF 
CO\HiACl<A).\L. 

Section  2323  of  title  in.  United  States  Code,  as 
inserted  hy  section  HOI  and  amended  by  section 
f)02,  is  further  amended  - 

(I)  hit  redesignating  subsection  Ik)  as  sub 
section  (II,  and 

12)  by  inserting  alter  suhseetwn  ())  the  follow- 
ing new  sub.si't  tuin 

"(k)  CAt.nit.Ari<)\  OF  CoSTIlACI  (loAI..  For 
purposes  ol  calculating  the  goal  of  subsection 
(a),  the  total  inmhined  amount  obligalrd  for 
contracts  and  subcontracts  entered  into  with  the 
I'ntities  described  m  subparagraphs  (A)  through 
(C)  of  suhseclion(a)(l)  shall  In-  lonstrued  ns 
tietng  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  ol  - 

"(I)  all  prime  lontracts  entered  into  by  thr 
Dcfxirlmcnt  of  Defense  with  such  entities,  and 

(2)  all  subcontracts  entered  into  with  such 
entities  and  awarded  under  prime  (ontracts  en- 
tered into  by  the  Department  of  Defense  other 
thii'i    C'.in.     I  "I'.'/i/r  (>    ril'nni   /f    :;;    v.ii  ciriinli 
(li 
Subd:.',    li       ^/I,.  .  //.i/i,  ■i!,^     \,  iji.l^ill.n    r.'lu  \ 
Mull.  -~ 
SEC.  mi.  Hh.ll    \l    ol    rKiH  I  lih.Mh.SI  i.l.\UlAtU>\ 

o\  n  CI  win  II  us. 

(a)  HfI'i-:ai )  of  section  2.507  of 

title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  CosFOIiMIM!     A\iF\n.\lF.\T.  -Subsections 
(d).  (e),  and  (f)  of  such  section  are  redrsignatrd 
as  subset  li' I  r.-.  u  )    (il'i    liiuI  iii    iisd':  linln 
SEC.  HI.'    ritni  I  Kl  Ml  \  I    I  mil  \l Ins    ii\    H\ll 

/I/  W(/M.N  \sii  ttiii  1 1 1<  III  \/i';m,s 

Seition  250/  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  section  Sll.  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection 

"ID  llM.I.  liHAIIIMlS  AM)  fUll.l.F.R  HFAHI.MSS. 
(I)  During  fisial  years  1993,  1991.  and  1995.  the 
Sc<retary  of  Defense  may  not  procure  ball  bear- 
ings or  roller  bearings  unless  the  hull  hearings 
or  roller  hearings  are  produced  or  manufactured 
in  the  United  Stales. 

"l2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  wane  the 
Itniitation  in  paragraph  (I)  in  the  case  of  a  par- 
ticular procurement  ol  ball  hearings  or  roller 
hearings  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  — 

"(A)  adequate  supplies  of  ball  hearings  or  roll- 
er hearings  manufactured  m  the  United  States 
are  not  available  to  meet  Department  of  Defense 
requirements  on  a  twwly  busts:  and 

"(li)  carrying  out  a  proposed  procurement  in 
accordance  with  the  limitation  m  that  ca.se  is 
not  in  the  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  Stales." 


v/ (       v/!     I'UIHlHIMhM     IIMllMlnS     nS    Hh.l. 
CELLS. 

(a)  l,niiiAri().\'.-Sub)ecl  to  .subsections  (b) 
and  (c),  during  fiscal  year  1993,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  not  procure  fuel  cells  unless  the 
luel  cells  are  produced  or  manufactured  m  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Waiver  AcnioHllY.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  waive  the  limitation  in  subsection  (a) 
III  the  case  of  a  particular  procurement  of  fuel 
cells  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  carrying 
out  a  proposed  procurement  m  accordance  with 
the  limitation  in  that  case  is  not  in  the  national 
.security  interests  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Tyi'F  of  Fiei.  CF.i.ts  CovF.RKn.—The  limi- 
tation in  subset  lion  (a)  applies  only  to  fuel  cells 
that  cinitam  sitnlhetic  labric  or  coated  synthetic 
labric. 

SEC.  mi    i\;m\s;o\    \\i>  avi^ns/on   o'    U'- 

IIKlHin      t    Mint     MA.ItlH     DhthSSF 
\t  1^1  1^1  I  lll\   I'llOI   rilOt.HAM 

(a)  K.\7',\.V.V/<iA    III     cm  l-.li.Mfl-    III-    I  niH,i(AM. 

(I)  .Section  809  of  the  Department  of  Delense  Au- 
thimsation  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (P.L.  lOI 
510.  tot  Stat.  1593)  is  amended  - 

(A)  hy  striking  out  "major  defense  acquisition 
program"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  "defense  acquisition  program": 

(li)  hy  striking  out  "major  defense  atgiiisition 
programs"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "defense  acquisition  programs": 
and 

(C)  hy  striking  out  subsection  (i). 

(2)  The  heading  for  such  section  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "MAJOR". 

(b)  K.\rF\sio.\.  -  Subsection  (h)  of  section  809 
ol  the  Department  of  Defense  Authorisation  Act 
for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (P. I..  101-510:  104  Stat.  1595) 
IS  amended  by  striking  out  "September  30,  1992" 
and  inserting  m  heu  ih'fi'i  ■Sipiiwi^er  to, 
1995". 

'^FC.    SIS.    ACtfllSlTinX    WUHKhOUl  h-    IMl'HOVE- 

\ii  \  ; 

(ai  .'i-YFAH  Iwi  ;/•...  ■■;  ,l-.^,<,.\  :!i:.\  i.s.-Section 
173l(cU2)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
ameniled  hy  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
neic  sentence:  "Reviews  under  this  subsection 
sitall  be  carried  out  after  October  I.  1995,  but 
may  be  carried  out  before  that  date." 

(h)  Waiver  of  a.s,sic\mfsi  pfrious  fur  Uki'- 
i:rY  Phocram  .MAXAtiFR.'!.  (I)  Secttou  1734(a)  of 
such  title  IS  amended- 

(A)  m  paragraph  (1).  by  inserting  "and  para- 
graph (3)"  after  "Fxiept  as  provided  under  suh- 
seclion  (b)":  and 

Hi)  by  adding  at  tlie  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  The  assignment  period  requirement  of  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  is  waived  for  any 
individual  serving  as  a  deputy  program  mantiger 
II  the  individual  is  assigned  to  a  critical  acquisi- 
tion position  upon  completion  of  the  individ- 
ual's assignment  as  a  deputy  program  man- 
ager.". 

(2)  Section  1734(b)  of  such  title  is  amended- 

(A)  in  jMiragraph  (IXA).  by  inserting  "(except 
us  provided  in  paragraph  (3))"  after  "deputy 
progrtim  manager":  and 

(li)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph 

"(.i)  The  assignment  period  requirement  under 
subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (1)  is  waned  for 
any  individual  serving  as  a  deputy  program 
manager  if  the  individual  is  assigned  to  a  criti- 
cal acqui.sition  position  upon  completion  of  the 
individual's  assignment  as  a  deputy  program 
manager.". 

IC)  FlI.FILI.MK.VT  STAKUARDS  FOR  MASOATORY 
TRMSlst!.—(l)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  acting 
through  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Ac- 
quisition, shall  develop  fulfillment  standards, 
and  implement  a  program,  for  purposes  of  the 
training  requirtnnents  of  sections  1723,  1724,  and 
1735  of  title  10,  United  Slates  Code.  Such  fulfill- 


ment standards  shall  consist  of  criteria  for  de- 
termining whether  an  individual  has  dem- 
onstrated competence  in  the  areas  that  would  be 
taught  III  the  training  tourses  required  under 
those  sections.  If  an  individual  meets  the  appro- 
priate lullillment  standard,  the  applicable  train- 
ing requirement  is  fulfilled. 

(2)  The  fuUillmenl  stanilards  developed  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  take  effect  as  of  November  5, 
1990,  and  shtill  cease  to  be  in  effect  on  October 
I,  1997. 

(3)  The  fulHllment  standartls  required  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  developed  not  later  than 
90  tiays  after  the  ttate  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(d)  F.SPFRIFSCF   RKQUIRE.'HE.VrS    FOR    DEPUTY 

I'HfjURAM  .\]a.\.m;ers.— Section  1735(b)(3)  of 
such  title  IS  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  deputy  program  man- 

iQcr":  and 
(li)  by  striking  nut  "and"  at  the  end: 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (li)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  deputy  program  man- 
ager": and 

(li)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  and 
inserting  m  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon:  ami 

(3)  hy  aitdmg  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraphs: 

"(C)  a  deputy  program  manager  of  a  major 
defense  acquisition  program,  must  htne  at  least 
SIX  years  of  experwnce  in  acquisition,  at  lea.st 
two  years  of  which  were  performed  in  a  systems 
program  otfice  or  similar  organisation:  and 

"(D)  a  deputy  program  manager  of  a  signifi- 
cant nonmajor  defense  acquisition  program, 
must  have  at  least  four  years  of  experience  in 
atquisUwn.". 

(e)  liv.'ii.\Es.s  Ma.\a(;e.mf.m  traisisg  Asn 
EDVCAllON.—d)  Clause  (ii)  of  section 
I732(b)(2)(li)  of  such  title  is  amended  hy  insert- 
ing before  the  period  the  following:  "or  equiva- 
lent training  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  to 
ensure  proficiency  in  the  disciplines  listed  in 
clause  tl)". 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe 
equivalent  training  for  purposes  of  clause  (ii)  of 
section  1732(b)(2)(li)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code  (ax  amended  by  paragraph  (I)),  not  later 
than  120  days  after  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(I)  llEvisEi)  DEAni.isE  for  Co.viroli.er  Ce.k- 
ERAL  Report. -Section  1208(a)  of  Public  Law 
101  510  (10  U.S.C.  1701  note:  104  Stat.  1665)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Not  later  than  two 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act."  and  inserting  in  lieu  Iherrnf  "Not  later 
than  Fibruary  I.  I'.i'.li.". 
SEC.  HI6.  CERTIFICATION  t>h  (  OMILU  I   i  I.  \J\IS. 

(a)  C'ERTiFifAriox  of  CusiUAVi  Claims.— (I) 
Section  2110  nf  title  10,  United  Stales  Code,  is 
amended  '',.'; 
"$2410.  Contract  claims:  ccrtil'ii  iilmn 

"(a)  A  contract  claim,  request  for  equitable 
adjustment  to  contract  terms,  request  for  relief 
under  Public  Law  85S04  (50  U.S.C.  1431  e.t  seq.). 
or  other  similar  request  by  a  contractor  that  ex- 
ceeds $100,000  may  not  be  paid  unless  the  con- 
tractor provides,  at  the  time  the  claim  or  request 
IS  submitted— 

"(I)  the  certification  required  by  section 
6(c)(1)  of  the  Contract  Disputes  Act  of  1978  (41 
U.S.C.  605(c)(1)):  and 

"(2)  the  supporting  data  for  the  claim  or  re- 
quest. 

"(b)  The  certification  required  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  signed  by— 

"(1)  an  officer  of  the  contractor: 

"(2)  an  employee  of  the  contractor  who  has 
been  designated  m  writing,  by  name  or  position, 
hy  the  officer  referred  to  m  paragraph  (1)  to  be 
responsible,  either  directly  or  in  a  supervisory 
role,  for  the  preparation,  submission,  and  nego- 
tiation of  a  claim  or  request  m  the  amount  of 
the  claim  or  request  being  submitted:  or 
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"(3)  an  employee  of  the  contractor  who  has 
been  designated  in  the  contract,  by  name  or  po- 
sition— 

"(A)  to  be  responsible,  either  directly  or  in  a 
supervi.st)ry  role,  for  the  preparation,  submis- 
sion, and  negotiation  of  a  claim  or  request  in 
the  amount  of  the  claim  or  request  being  submit- 
ted: and 

"(B)  to  certify  the  claim  or  request  ori  behalf 
of  the  contractor. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  certifi- 
cation of  a  claim  or  request  is  deemed  to  be 
signed  by  an  appropriate  official  and  otherwise 
111  appropriate  form  if  the  Oovernment  has  not 
rejected  the  certification  on  grounds  that  it  was 
signed  by  the  wrong  official  or  that  the  form  §f 
the  certification  is  otherwise  defective  within 
three  months  after  the  date  the  claim  or  request 
was  submitted.". 

(2)  Sectwn  2410  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
as  amended  by  paragraph  (1),  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  tlaims  or  requests  submitted  after  the 
expiration  of  the  60-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  o]  this  Act. 

(b)      AlVUSTMEST      OF      SlIIPBVILOI.SG      COS- 

TRAC^TS. —Section  2405  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  the  price 
under  a  shipbuilding  contract  may  be  adjusted 
for  an  amount  set  jorth  in  a  claim,  request,  or 
demand  that  arises  out  o)  events  occurring  more 
than  18  months  before  submission  if— 

"(1)  the  claim,  request,  or  demand  is  a  resub- 
mission of  a  claim,  request,  or  demand  that  was 
previously  submitted  within  the  time  limit  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (a), 

"(2)  the  previously  submitted  claim,  request, 
or  demand  was  determined  to  be  deficient  be- 
cause of  the  title,  status,  or  scope  of  authority 
of  the  individual  who  certified  the  claim,  re- 
quest, or  demand: 

"(3)  the  claim,  request,  or  demand  is  resubmit- 
ted by  the  date  which  is  the  later  of— 

"(A)  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  National  Defense  Authorisation  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1993:  or 

"(li)  30  days  after  Die  later  of— 

"(i)  the  date  the  contracting  officer  for  the 
contract  notifies  the  contractor  in  writing  of  the 
deficiency  in  the  previously  submitted  claim,  re- 
quest, or  demand,  or 

"(ii)  the  date  on  which  a  Board  of  Contract 
Appeals  or  a  court  makes  a  final  decision  (after 
all  appeals  htive  betm  made  or  all  time  for  filing 
appeals  has  expired)  that  the  previously  submit- 
ted I  hum  was  deficiently  certified:  tmd 

"(4)  the  certification  of  the  claim,  request,  or 
demand  under  subsection  (b)  is  based  on  the 
supporting  data  that  existed  on  the  date  of  the 
previous  submission  and  is  in  a  form  that  is 
valid  under  law  and  regulations  m  effect  at  the 
time  of  the  resubmissioi, 

SEC.  817.  DEADLINE  FOR  HFI'tUtl  OS   Nil. 111^  l\ 
TECHNtCAl.  DATA  RF.tiCl^l lUSS. 

(a)  REQL'IRE.ME.\r  11  :•  '■•■•  REPORT  WHES 
CO\GRES.S  IS  IS  SEiSIO.W  -SctttoH  807(a)(3)(A)  of 
the  National  Defense  Authorisation  Act  for  Fis- 
cal Years  1992  and  1993  (Public  Law  102-190:  105 
Stat.  1421)  IS  amended  by  striking  out  "trans- 
mit" and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"transmit,  on  a  day  on  which  both  Houses  of 
Congress  arc  in  session.". 

(b)  CoMPVTATios  OF  PERIOD  OF  RESTRIC- 
TION.—Section  807(c)(2)  of  s-uch  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "30  days"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "occurring  after  30 
days  of  ctmtinuous  session  of  Congress  have  ex- 
pired": and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentence:  "For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
continuity  of  a  session  of  Congress  is  broken 
only  by  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine 


i.r.m) 

die.  uiid  the  (tkys  ou  which  either  House  ts  not 


(  ().\(.KI  >M(),\AI.    KKOKl)      HOI   M 


■lurh-  3.   li)92 
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CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD— HOUSE 


u.w  of  an  adiournment  of  more 
I  dan  tertam  are  pk  hided  m  the 


ill  session  heci 
than  I  dans  to 
(owpulalioii  oi 

TITLE  IX—,  >/■/'»« ;  \tt\  I  Oh  l>hhh  \  s>; 

OHf.  AV/zl/ZOV    \\n  M\\\(.tMh\  I 

Sublimit-    \      (.iiiirnl   \Uitl,ri 

sn     Mil   \  II  t  i  II  \imt\\  iih  I  in  inis  I  I  iinh\ 

OI-  fSI  \th 

(a)  l)k.SU,SAIHi\    ilh    l/(>.  ClIMHMAS   A.S  Mi;M 

DhH  OF  run  JtS.    Subsertwn  (a)  of  serlion  151 
01  title  10,  Unit  -d  States  Code,  is-  amended 

(1)  hi/  redesijnatmg  paragraphs  (3)  through 
(T))  as  paragra,  ihs  (3)  through  (6).  respectively: 
and 

(2)  by  insertu  g  after  paragraph  (I)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragr  iph  (2): 

"(H)  The  Vice  Chairman.". 

(b)  ADVICK  A.  i7)  OriMON.— Section  151  of  such 
title  IS  further  <  mended  -- 

(1)  in  suhsrcl  on  (d)(1)- 

(A)  by  striki  ig  out  "(other  than  the  Chair- 
man)" m  the  It  St  senteJice  and  inserting  in  lieu 
Ihcreot  "who  i.>  u  Chief  of  Service",  and 

(II)  by  stril<v  g  out  "If  a  member"  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  c  nd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "If 
such  a  member  . 

(2)  in  subsei  turn  (e),  by  strilcing  out  "The 
members  of  the  lomt  Chiefs  ol  Staff"  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  Ih  'reof  "The  Chairman,  the  Vice 
(.'hairman  (whi  n  acting  as  Chairman),  and  the 
Chiefs  of  Servu  '": 

(1)  in  subseciion  (f).  by  striliing  out  "a  mem 
bi'r  of  the  Joint  '.'hiefs  ol  Staff"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '7/  ■  Chairman  or  a  member  of  tlie 
Joint  Chiefs  of   Half  who  is  a  Chief  of  Service", 
and 

(4)  by  adding  xl  the  end  the  following: 

"(h)  DKhlNll  ON-  In  this  section,  the  term 
Chief  of  Servic,  '  means  any  of  the  following 

"(I)  The  Chu  '  of  Staff  of  the  Army. 

"(2)  The  Chif  '  of  Naval  Operations. 

"(.y  The  Chu  '  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force. 

"(4)  The  Con  naiidant  of  the  .Marine  Corps.". 

(c)  Duties  a.'^  i>  nnspo.s-.-iinit.iTihs.  Subsection 
<c)  of  .section  15  I  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows 

"(c)  Dt'iiK.'i  .  .v»  Ri-:.si'os.smii.iTih.s.  —  The  Viie 
Chairman  is  su  >>ett  to  the  direction  and  control 


of  the  Chairmc 
tfte  Chairman 
delegated  by  th 


(d)    CoSFOR.\  l.\(!    AMK.\DME,\T.'i.~(l)    Section 


151(1)  of  such 
"may  parlicipc 
Chicts  ol  Staff, 
(2)  Section  I. 
htj  striking 
SEC.  902.  <0\s 


itle  IS  amended  by  striking  out 

te  in   all  meetings  of  the  Joint 

'tut". 

5(a)(1)  of  such  title  is  amended 


>lllt\lll>\    III     (l<l\ll\M     IWI^ 

IIG  xriU.S  IL.M  uu.\.s. 

(a)  Cussoi.ii  ATi()\.-  To  provide  more  el  fee 
live,  efficient,  and  economical  administration 
and  operation  i  I  criminal  tnvesligativi'  activities 
ol  the  DejMrlir,  >nt  ol  lii'lense  and  to  elwiinale 
duplnation  iif  i  ich  activities  among  the  military 
departments,  th  ■  .Secretary  of  Defense  shall  con 
sulidale  in  (he  Detcnse  Criminal  Investigative 
Service  ol  the  I  "parlment  of  Defense  the  follow 
1(1(7  iriminal  m  estigalive  functions  of  the  mdi- 
lary  depaitinen  s. 

(I)  The  Unit  d  States  Army  Criminal  Inves- 


tigation Commo 
(2)  The  Navy 


lions   required 
pleled  niil  liilff 
SK      III  I    Kin 

III   ^ 


i.  performs  duties  prescribed  by 

and  is  responsible  for  aclivities 

Chairman. 


Id. 


Investigative  Servue  Command. 
(.1)  The  Air  ^irce  Ollice  of  Special  Invesliga 
lions, 
lb)  COMPLKTkjK.    The  consolidalinn  of  tunc 
>il  subsection  (a)  sliall  be  com 
Ihiin  September  10    /•>■)/ 

('/    ItK/l  lUh  Ml  \  I    III  \l    71/  /•( 
\M>    \ss/s/  \  \  ;  s    ()/     ;///     /\ 
s;'/|(  iiin  (,i\m\i-.  Ill    nil     \H\n 
\  N;  I     \IK    inni  I     HI     nil  II  I  it^    III 
nil  AHM\  i>u  ,uii  miu  I., 
(a)    AHMY.     :  eclion   .mn  <ii   nile   ID.    United 
States  Code.   i.\  amended  by  sinking  out   sub- 
section (e) 


(h)  AIH  FORCic.    Section  6020  of  such  title  is 

amended '■•     '■■' ;  ■•.••.'■■■■ ,■■ 

SEC.  9(M    HiroKI    OS    (ss/(,  s  «//^  \/    Oh    srii  I  \l. 
Oi'h.H.ilHJ.\.S  H>Hl.  kS. 

(a)  Repoht  Ui-QriRi-:!).  -\i)I  later  than  Feb- 
ruary I.  I99.{.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  describing  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  requirement  contained  in  sec 
lion  1671b)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  that 
all  active  and  reserve  special  operations  forces 
of  the  Armed  Forces  stationed  m  the  United 
States  be  assigned  to  the  special  operations  com- 
mand unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Se( - 
re  tar  y. 

<b>  COMMAS!)  AND  CONTROL  RKSf-ONSIBII.- 
ITIES.~The  report  required  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  delineate  the  respective  responsibilities  of 
the  commander  of  the  special  operations  com- 
mand and  the  chiefs  of  the  reserve  components 
regarding  the  peacetime  command  and  control 
ol  reserve  component  special  operations  forces. 

(C)  OTHER  .Ma ITERS  TO  HE  l.\CI.IIOEI).  The  re- 
port shall  also  specilically  address  the  following 
matters. 

(1)  Establishment  of  training  and  readiness 
standards. 

(2)  .Military  and  civilian  personnel  manage- 
ment. 

(3)  Programming  and  budget  execution  func- 
tions. 

(1)  Conduct  of  openilioiuil  Iraniutg 
.SEC.  905.  HS<  Ah  YKAN  ItVJ  ROIFS  AM)  W;ss;()\s 
RH'OKI       Ol-       lllXimiW       nh        lllh 
lOIS  I  I  Hlhl-S  Oh   S/  \hh 

m;  Siih>iis.sio,\  ()/••  HhroRT  ro  Co.\(;Hh:.s.s.— 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress the  most  recent  report  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  by  the  Chairman  ol  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  under  section  1.53(b)  ol  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  roles  and  missions  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

lb)  AODITIONAI.  MATTER  To  BE  INCLUDED 
With  Hepoht.  The  Secretary  shall  include 
with  that  report  a  reassessmeiit  ol  the  historic 
roles  and  missions  assigned  to  each  of  the 
Armed  Forces  (under  the  Key  West  agreement 
and  subsequent  actions  by  the  various  Se(  retar- 
les  of  Defense  and  the  Congress)  in  light  ol  the 
new  national  security  environment  re.sultmg 
frmii  the  end  nf  the  Cold  War 

^uhlitle  li      Prnfessiitniil   \filitili-y  Ftluiittiiin 

SU    I'ji.  \ri'i  II  \iio\  Oh  iihn\i iios  Oh  rm\ 

I  I  I'M    I  Ol  Ush    of-    IS^IIil  I    I  HIS     \  I 
lllh       \HMhlt     hOlll  hS      \  I  \l- I      (  Ol 

LEGE. 

.Section  '.)l2lh)  ol  the  National  Defense  Author- 
'ja/ioH  Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1992  and  1993  (Pub 
!ic  Law  102  190:  11)5  Stat.  U.'>2)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "October  I,  l<.)i)3"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ••  lanuarii  I    1994" 

SEC.   922    /'KO/ ;  ss/oN  (/     w///;\Hl    / /)/  (    Mios 
Ihsl    IHOI.HWI  hOK   Uh^hl<\  I    I  (Mf 

PUSES  I  oihK  I  it\oE  Tin:  AHsn. 

(a)     Th.sr    I'ltOlih  Srirrliir:/     „l     the 

Army  shall  carry  out  u  U.-.1  program  to  improve 
llie  provision  of  professional  military  education 
to  reserve  component  offuers  nf  the  Army  by  as- 
signing ofiicers  described  in  subsection  (bi  to  at- 
tend professional  mditary  courses  oflered  at  the 
Army  Reserve  Forces  schools  that  correspond  to 
the  courses  offered  at  the  Army  Combined  Arms 
and  .Services  Stall  School  and  the  United  States 
Army  Command  and  (ieneral  Stall  College. 

(h)  F.I.IC.IHI.E  OEEICER.s.  A  reserve  lomponeni 
ojlicer  ol  the  Army  shall  /><■  eligible  for  assign- 
ment under  the  lest  program  if  the  Secretary  ol 
tlie  Army  determines  that  the  olfirer 

(II  IS  unable  to  attend  prolessional  militaru 
ducalion  rourses  while  in  the  active  service, 
ind 

(2)  satislies  such  other  criteria  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  presrribe. 

(c)  Duty  Statils  a\i>  Pay.  A  reserve  compo- 
nent oflicer  of  the  Army  assigned  under  the  lest 


program  shall  attend  professional  military  edu- 
cation courses  m  an  inactive-duty  status  and 
shall  be  enlilled  to  compensation  under  section 
206  ol  title  37.  United  Stales  Code,  while  m  that 
status. 

(d)  REPORT. -Not  later  than  .March  31.  1995. 
the  Setrelary  ol  the  Army  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  report  describing  tlie  effectiveness  of  the 
test  program  m  improving  the  provision  ol  pro- 
fessional military  education  to  reserve  compo- 
nent officers  of  the  Army.  The  report  shall  in- 
clude a  description  of— 

(II  the  method  by  which  reserve  component  of- 
fuers of  the  Army  are  selected  to  participate  m 
the  test  program. 

(2)  the  effect  ol  the  lest  program  on  units  ol 
the  Selected  Reserve  and  the  management  ol 
duty  assignments  in  the  Selected  Reserve,  and 

(:i)  the  capabilities  of  the  Army  Reserve  Forces 
schools. 

(e)  ftf.s>.«if:  Component  Oeeicer  of  the 
ARMY  DEFINED.  — For  purposes  ol  this  section, 
the  term  "reserve  component  officer  of  the 
.Army"  means  an  officer  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States  or  the  Army  Reserve 
who  IS  assigned  to  a  unit  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve. 

SEC.    92.1      •^irroltl     hOH     I'liOhh  SSIOWI      Mill 
T.AHY  EDI  I  .\riO.\. 

(a)  Sense  m  C(i\i:/<h.^s.  it  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that— 

(1)  ifie  maintenance  ol  an  effective  system  of 
professional  military  education  is  increasingly 
important  during  this  current  period  m  which 
United  Slates  military  forces  are  being  reduced 
to  their  lowest  levels  since  World  War  II.  and 

(2)  the  pressures  generated  by  reductions  m 
nulitary  lorces  should  not  be  allowed  to  negate 
the  actions  taken  by  the  Department  ol  Delense 
in  response  to  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  report  — 

(A)  prepared  by  the  Panel  on  Military  Edu- 
cation of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  House  of  Representatives:  and 

(B)  published  on  AprU  21,  1939. 

(b)  STATEMENT  OE  CONURE.SSIONAL  POLICY.— 
The  Congress  urges,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  and 
fully  expects  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  - 

(1)  continue  efforts  to  maintain  the  quality  of 
the  schools  of  the  professional  military  edu- 
cation system  and  the  joint  curriculum  taught 
at  these  schools:  and 

(2)  make  every  effort  to  improve  the  quality 
and  availability  of  professional  military  edu- 
cation  courses  for  reserve  officers  who  are  un- 
able to  attend  such  courses  while  in  the  active 
service  in  order  to  ensure  a  innlmued  source  ol 
qualified  leaders  fur  Hi,    ■.  mimnents. 

TITLE  X—(:E\FRM   PRI>VISlO.\S 
Siihlitle    \      Uniiniiiil  Miilti  r  •. 
s/-(      HMII     IHANShhH    \l   IllOltin 

(a)  AUTHORITY  To  TRAN.SFEK  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS.—(I)  Upon  determination  by  the  Secretary 
ol  Delense  that  such  action  is  necessary  in  the 
national  interest,  the  Secretary  may  transfer 
amounts  of  aulhomations  made  available  to  ifie 
Department  of  Defense  in  this  division  for  fiscal 
year  t993  between  any  such  authomations  for 
that  flsial  year  (or  any  subdivisions  thereol). 
Amounts  of  authorizations  so  transferred  sliall 
be  merged  with  and  be  available  lor  tlie  same 
purposes  as  the  authorisation  to  which  trans- 
terred. 

(2)  The  total  amount  of  authorizations  thai 
the  Seiretary  of  Defense  may  transfer  under  the 
aulhonty  of  this  section  maii  not  exceed 
SI,50i).iXM).i)00. 

(b)  LlMtTATloNS  The  authority  provided  by 
this  section  to  transfer  authomalions- 

(t)  may  only  he  used  to  provide  authority  lor 
itenis  that  liave  a  higher  priority  than  the  items 
from  which  authority  is  transferred,  and 

(2)  may  not  be  used  to  provide  authority  for 
an  Item  that  has  been  denud  authoiication  hy 
Congress. 


(C)  EFFECT  ON  AUTHORIZATION  AMOUNTS.— A 
iransfer  made  Irom  one  account  to  another 
under  the  authority  o)  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  increase  the  amount  authorized  for 
the  account  to  which  the  amount  is  transferred 
hy  an  amount  equal  t"  the  amount  transferred. 

(d)  Notice  to  Ca.s(:REs.s.—The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  promptly  notify  Congress  of  trans- 
fers made  wider  thr  aulhnrili/  of  this  srctioii. 
ST-f        liiiij      <LOSI\(,     OE     APPROPFUAriOS     .\C- 
lot  SIS     AV.AII.AIil.E     hOR     ISDEFl- 
SITE  PERIODS. 

Section  l.5.Vi  ol  ittir  .',1 .  i'nited  States  Code,  re- 
lating In  closing  of  appropriation  accounts 
available  lor  indelmite  periods,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "for  any  purpose,  if—"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "(2)  no  disbursement"  and  in- 
serting 1)1  lieu  thereof  "for  any  purpose,  if  no 
disbursement". 

Subtitle  B     \<tcal  Vessels  and  Related 
Matters 

^h(     lull    h\si  (o.Asi   homepohts  hcjH   vr- 

(  l.h.-\K  POWhha.D       .AIH(K.\ET      (AR- 
KIERS. 

(a)  FiNDl.SGS.— Congress  finds  that— 

(II  while  the  Navy  is  continuing  to  implement 
a  strategic  homeporting  strategy,  the  Secretary 
ol  the  Navy  is  not  implementing  the  strategic 
homeporting  concept  for  the  carrier  fleet,  and 

(2)  the  smgle-siling  on  the  East  Coast  o)  nu- 
clear aircraft  carriers  presents  a  national  secu- 
rity risk. 

(b)  Development  of  Second  Homeport  on 
THE  East  Coast.  — The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
shall  establish  a  second  homeport  on  the  East 
Coast  of  the  United  States  for  nuclear-powered 
aircraft  carriers.  Tlie  development  work  at  the 
site  selected  for  such  a  homeport  shall  include 
dredging  of  the  berthing  areas,  channel,  and 
turning  basin,  pier  upgrades,  power  upgrades, 
new  shore  maintenance  facilities,  and  such 
other  activities  as  necessary  to  homeport  a  nu- 
rlenr-pnuered  airrrall  rarrier. 

^h(      IlllJ    I'HOHIHniOS  f)V  E.\PA.\SIO\  OF   SA.V 
DlhA.O  IIOMhPOKT  \HE\ 

I'lic  Sarclary  oj  the  .Wivy  may  nut  expand 
the  area  administratively  designated  as  the  San 
Diego  Homeport  Area  to  include  Long  Reach  or 
.San  Pedro.  California. 

S/ (        11)11      THASSFEK    Oh    (EHTAIS    l>h<<)MMIS- 
-'IDS hi)  \  hSShl.S 

I  111-  Siirctary  ill  the  .\uv.tj  shall  transler  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation  the  following 
vessels,  to  be  assigned  as  training  ships  to  Texas 
AiSi.M  University  at  Galveston.  Texas,  and  to  the 
.Maine  Maritime  Academy  at  Castine.  Maine,  on 
the  date  of  the  decommissioning  ol  those  vessels: 

(I)  The  U.S.N.S.  Chauvenet  (T-Aa~29). 

12)  The  U.S.N.S.  Harkness  (T-AG~.32). 

s/r  inn  SWT  mine  rotSTERMEASIRE  PRO 
t,K\M 
lai  i:\  Ml  ,\iiii\.  I  III-  .siiiiiaiii  in  lin'  .\iny 
shall  submit  to  the  congressional  defense  com- 
mittees a  detailed  report  on  actions  and  plans  of 
the  Navy  for  consolidation  and  centralization  of 
r ontrol  over  forces  as.signed  to  the  mine  counter- 
measure  mission.  The  report  shall  evaluate  all 
facets  of  the  mine  countenneasure  mission,  in- 
(luding— 

(1)  proposed  location  of  i:essels.  helicopters, 
and  eiplosive  ordinance  detucliment  (ICOD) 
units: 

(2)  proposed  command  structure: 

13)  proposed  Iruining  policies:  and 

( II  propo.sed  vessel  procurement  poluies. 

(b)     EVALUATION     OF     t.Sdl.ESIDE.      TE.XA.S.      AS 

Homeport  for  Mine  Countermeasures  Pro- 
liRAM.—The  report  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
initude  a  detailed  evaluation  and  analysis  of 
Ingleside.  Texas,  as  the  homeport  for  all  mine 
warfare  ships  and  a  comparison  of  homeporting 
ultemalives  for  mine  warfare  ships  (including 
evalualion  of  homeporting  such  ships  at  bases 
nil  the  East  and  West  Coasts). 


(c)   DEADLINE    FiiH   RhroHT.   -  Ihe   report    re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  submitted  not 
later  than  December  31.  1992. 
SE(    loia.  extension  of  AiTHORin  for  avla 

TIOS  depots  A.VD  V.AVAt  SHIP 
Y.ARDS  TO  ESGAGE  IS  DEFESSE-RE 
I^TED  PRODtCTIOS  A.VB  SERVICES. 

Section  1425(e)  of  the  National  Delense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public  Law 
101-510,  104  Stat.  1684)  is  amended  hy  striking 
out  "September  30,  1992"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereol     Si  j:ti-mhi-T  ■:ii_  V'tu.-,  ' 

SEC.    1016.    REVIT.ALIZATIOS  OF   USITED   STATES 
SHIPBl  II.DISG  ISDl  STRY. 

(a)  l\  (;i-\m.M  ihi  .<^iit'ta-iy  of  Defense 
shall  direct  that  all  sealilt  ships  built  under  the 
fast  sealift  program  established  in  section  1424 
ol  the  Nalwnal  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public  Law  101-510)  shall  be 
I onslruded  and  designed  to  commerdal  speci- 
fications. 

(b)  E.STAHLI.SII.MENT  OF  AN  fSTERAaENCY 
WORKI.SG  GROUP  To  FORMULATE  A  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE Procram  to  Preserve  the  Shipyard  /.v- 
DUSTRIAL  Base.  — (I)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  establish  an  interagency  working  group 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  developing  and  imple- 
menting a  comprehensive  plan  to  enable  and  en- 
sure thai  domestic  shipyards  can  compete  effec- 
tively m  the  mlernalional  shipbuilding  market. 

(2)  The  working  group  shall  meet  regularly, 
not  less  than  four  limes  every  year,  and  shall 
include  representatives  from  all  appropriate 
agencies,  including  the  Department  of  Defense. 
the  Department  of  State,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Deparlment  of  Transportation, 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Office  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Trade  Representative,  and  the  Mari- 
time Administration. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  fiefense  shall  submit  to 
Congress  concurrent  with  the  Deparlment  of  De- 
fense budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1994  the 
comprehensive  plan  developed  by  the  working 
group. 

(c)  Penalty  for  Failure  To  Comply— If  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  fails  to  submit  to  Congress 
witti  the  f)epartmenl  of  Defense  budget  request 
for  fiscal  year  1994  a  comprehensive  plan  as  re- 
quired by  suh.seclwn  (b).  no  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Deparlment  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1993 
may  be  used,  after  the  date  of  the  submittal  of 
the  fiscal  year  1994  budget  request,  to  enter  into 
a  contract  for  the  constructwn.  repair,  or  pur- 
chase of  any  product  or  service  with  any  com- 
pany physically  located  in  or  with  headquarters 
1)1  any  country  that  continues  to  provide  a  sub- 
sidy to  a  foreign  shipyard  lor  the  construction 
or  repair  of  vessels  or  that  engages  in  ship 
dumping  practices. 

(d)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  sub.section 
(c): 

(1)  The  term  "foreign  shipyard"  includes  a 
ship  construction  or  repair  facility  located  in  a 
foreign  country  that  is  directly  or  indirectly 
owned,  controlled,  managed,  or  financed  by  a 
foreign  shipyard  that  receives  or  benefits  from  a 
sub.sidy. 

(2)  Tlie  term  "subsidy"  includes  any  of  the 
following: 

(A)  Officially  supported  export  credits  and  de- 
velopment assistance. 

(ti)  fined  official  operating  support  to  the 
commercial  shipbuilding  and  repair  industry,  or 
to  a  related  entity  that  favors  the  operation  of 
shipbuilding  and  repair,  including— 

(l)  grants: 

(li)  loans  and  loan  guarantees  other  than 
those  available  on  tlie  commercial  market: 

(lii)  forgiveness  of  debt: 

(iv)  equity  infusions  on  terms  inconsistent 
with  commercially  reasonable  investment  prac- 
tices: 

(V)  preferential  provision  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices: and 
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(VI)  public  sector  ownership  ol  commercial 
shipyards  on  terms  inconsistent  with  commer- 
cially reasonable  investment  practices. 

(C)  Direct  official  support  for  investment  in 
the  commercial  shipbuilding  and  repair  indus- 
try, or  to  a  related  entity  thai  favors  the  oper- 
ation ol  shipbuilding  and  repair,  including  the 
kirids  of  support  listed  m  clauses  ti)  through  (v) 
of  subparagraph  (B).  and  any  restructuring 
support,  except  public  support  for  social  pur- 
poses directly  and  effectively  linked  to  shipyard 
closures. 

(D)  Assistance  in  the  form  ol  grants,  pref- 
erential loans,  preferential  tax  treatment,  or 
otherwise,  that  benefits  or  is  directly  related  to 
shipbuilding  and  repair  for  purposes  of  research 
and  development  that  is  not  equally  open  to  do- 
mestic and  foreign  enterprises. 

(E)  Tax  policies  and  practices  that  favor  the 
shipbuilding  and  repair  industry,  directly  or  in- 
directly, such  as  tax  credits,  deductions,  exemp- 
tions and  preferences,  including  accelerated  de- 
preciation. If  the  benefits  are  not  generally 
available  to  persons  or  firms  not  engaged  in 
shipbuilding  or  repair. 

<F)  Any  official  regulation  or  practice  that 
authorizes  or  encourages  persons  or  firms  en- 
gaged in  shipbuilding  or  repair  to  enter  into 
anticoinpetitne  arrangements. 

(G)  Any  indirect  support  directly  related,  m 
law  or  1)1  fact,  to  shipbuilding  and  repair  at  na- 
tional yards,  including  any  public  assistance  fa- 
voring shipowners  with  an  indirect  effect  on 
sfiipbuildmg  or  repair  activities,  and  any  assist- 
ance provided  to  suppliers  of  sigriificant  inputs 
to  shipbuilding,  which  results  m  benefits  to  do- 
mestic shipbuilders. 

(H)  Any  export  subsidy  identified  m  the  Illus- 
trative List  of  Export  Subsidies  in  the  Anriei  to 
the  Agreement  on  Interpretation  and  Applica- 
tion of  Articles  VI.  XVI.  and  XXII f  of  the  Gen- 
eral .Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  or  any 
other  export  subsidy  that  may  be  prohibited  as 
a  result  of  the  Uruguay  Round  of  trade  negotia- 
tions. 

(3)  The  term  "vessel"  means  any  self-pro- 
pelled, sea-gomg  vessel— 

(A)  ol  not  less  than  100  gross  tons,  as  meas- 
ured under  the  International  Convention  of 
Tonnage  .Measurement  of  Ships.  t969:  and 

(B)  not  exempt  from  entry  under  section  441. 
SEC.    ion.    PROCVREStEST  OF   SHIPS    FOR    THE 

SEAJJFT  PROGRAM. 
tai  Acwuisi; ii,.\  A.Mi  <_'. ,.\  W. /,.>,>., ■.  <./  t  ..V. 
Built  Vessei^.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
use  funds  available  for  the  Fast  Sealift  Pro- 
gram- 
ID  to  acquire  vessels  for  the  program  from 
among  available  vessels  built  in  United  States 
shipyards:  and 

(2)  to  convert  m  United  States  shipyards  ves- 
sels budt  m  United  States  shipyards. 

(b)  Acquisition  of  Five  Foreign-Built  ves- 
.'iELS.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  funds  available  for  the  Fast  Sealift  Pro- 
gram may  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  five  ves- 
sels built  in  foreign  shipyards  and  for  conver- 
sion of  those  vessels  m  United  States  shipyards 
il  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  determines  that  ac- 
quisition of  those  vessels  is  necessary  to  expedite 
the  avadabihtu  ol  vessels  for  sealift. 

SEC.     IOt>.     HEijI  IREMEST     TO    FNPEDITh     (OS 
SIRt  I  TIOS  OF  SEALIFT  SHIPS 

(a)  Requirement.— The  Secretary  oi  the  Navy 
shall  promptly  carry  out  a  program  for  the  con- 
struction of  sealift  ships. 

(b)  Limitation.— In  order  to  achieve  a  more 
proper  balance  between  the  sealiU  program  and 
the  airlift  program  to  increase  strategic  lift  ca- 
pability, during  fiscal  year  1993  obligations  for 
the  C~17  program,  including  obligations  for  re- 
search and  development  and  for  procurement, 
may  not  exceed,  at  any  time  during  the  year. 
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(e)  f.lMITATIOS  O.V  OHIIGATION  OF  FUNDS.— 
Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  an  authoma- 
tion  of  appropriations  contained  in  this  Ai  t  for 
the  procurement  or  upgrading  of  a  tounterdrug 
detection  or  surveillance  system,  for  research 
and  development  regarding  such  a  systetn,  or  for 
the  lease  or  rental  of  such  a  system  for  a  new 
capability,  may  not  he  obligated  until  after  the 
date  of  the  .submission  of  the  report  under  sub- 
section (d). 

(f)  f)F:Fi.\lTlo.\.  For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  "counter  drug  detection  and  surveil- 
lance systewi"  means  detection  and  surveillance 
sysletns  suitable  for  use  by  the  Department  ol 
Defense  in  the  pt'rformanre  of  its  mission  under 
section  121(a)  of  title  ID.  United  States  Code,  as 
lead  ageniy  of  the  Federal  Government  lor  the 
detection  and  monitoring  of  aerial  and  maritime 
transit  of  illegal  drugs  into  the  United  States. 

^iihtitli-  I)      1  ithriiriit   \nunilmintt 
\K        lotl.     HF.OHI.WI/.MIOS     llh     sK  llO\     101 
Dt.Fl.\ni<)\S. 

Section  101  III  iiile  10.  United  Stales  Code,  is 
amended  ^'  f.  nl  as  follows: 
"StOl.  Oefinitiont 

(a)  /.v  (Skskral.  The  following  definitions 
apply  in  this  title: 

"(I)  The  term  'United  Slates',  in  a  geographic 
sense,  means  Ihe  Slates  and  the  f)istru  I  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

"(2)  The  term  'Territory'  (escept  as  provided 
m  section  101(1)  of  title  32  for  laws  relating  to 
the  militia,  the  National  (Juard.  the  Army  \a- 
tional  Guard  of  the  United  Slates,  and  the  Air 
,\ational  Guard  of  the  United  States)  means  any 
Territory  organized  after  August  10,  19.56,  so 
long  as  it  rerrutins  a  Territory. 

"(.1)  'The  term  'possessions'  includes  the  Virgin 
fslands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Guano  fslands,  so  long  us  they  remain  posses- 
sions, hut  does  not  include  any  Territory  or 
Commonwealth. 

"(4)  The  term  'armed  forces'  means  the  Army. 
iWavy,  /lir  Force,  ,\farine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard. 

"(.'))  The  term  'uniformed  services'  means- 

"(A)  the  armed  forces: 

"(H)  the  commissioned  corps  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration,  and 

"(C)  the  commissioned  corps  of  the  Fublu- 
Heallh  Service. 

"(6)  'The  term  'department' .  when  used  with 
respect  to  a  military  department,  means  the  ex- 
ecutive part  of  the  department  and  all  Held 
headquarters,  forces,  reseriw  components,  instal- 
lations, attimties,  and  fumlions  under  the  f on- 
trol  or  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  de- 
partment. When  used  with  respeit  to  the  t)e- 
partment  of  Defense,  such  term  mean.s  the  exec- 
utive  part  of  the  department,  including  the  exec- 
utive parts  of  the  military  deinirtments.  and  all 
field  headquarters,  forces,  re.serve  components, 
installations,  activities,  and  functions  under  the 
control  or  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  th'- 
fense. including  those  of  the  military  depart- 
ments. 

"(7)  The  term  executive  part  of  the  depart- 
ment' means  the  executive  part  of  the  fiepart- 
ment  of  Delense.  fiepartment  of  the  Army.  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  or  t)epartment  of  the  Air 
Force,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

"(S)  The  term  military  departments'  means 
the  Department  of  the  Armij,  the  f)epartment  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  fiepartment  of  the  Air  Force. 

"(9)  The  term  Secretary  concerned'  means— 

"(A)  the  .Secretary  of  the  Army,  with  respect 
to  matters  concerning  the  Army. 

"(li)  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  resped 
to  matters  concerning  the  Navy,  the  .Marine 
Corps,  and  the  Coast  (Juard  when  it  is  operating 
as  a  servue  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy: 

"(C)  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  with  re 
sped  to  inalters  concerning  the  Air  Force,  and 
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"(f))  the  .Secretary  of  Transportation,  roith  re- 
spci  t  to  matters  i  omerning  the  Coasi  Guard 
when  it  IS  not  operating  as  a  service  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy. 

"(10)  The  term  'service  acqmsitinn  executive' 
means  the  civilian  offuial  within  a  military  de- 
partment ivho  IS  designated  as  Ihe  servue  acqui- 
sition executive  lor  purposes  of  regulations  and 
procedures  providing  lor  a  serxnce  ai  quisition 
executive  for  that  military  department. 

"(ID  The  term  'Defense  Agency'  means  an  or- 
ganuational  entity  of  the  l)ep<irtment  of  f)e- 
fense 

"(A)  that  IS  established  by  the  .Secretary  of 
Defense  under  section  191  of  this  title  (or  under 
the  second  sentence  of  section  12.5(d)  of  this  title 
(as  in  elfed  before  October  I.  I9S6))  to  perform 
a  supply  or  .service  activity  common  to  more 
than  one  military  department  (other  than  such 
an  cnlity  that  is  designated  by  the  .Secretary  as 
a  Department  of  f)efense  Field  Activity):  or 

'  (li)  that  IS  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  as  a  t)efense  Agency. 

"(12)  The  term  'Department  of  Defense  Field 
Activity'  means  an  organizational  entity  of  the 
Department  of  fiefense  - 

"(A)  that  is  established  by  the  .Secretary  of 
Defense  under  section  191  of  this  title  (or  under 
the  second  sentence  of  section  12.5(d)  of  this  title 
(as  in  effect  before  October  I,  I9S6))  to  perform 
a  supply  or  service  activity  common  to  more 
than  one  military  department:  and 

"(H)  that  IS  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  as  a  f)epartment  of  Defense  Field  Activ- 
ity. 

"(li)  The  term  'contingency  operation'  means 
a  military  operation  that  - 

'(A)  IS  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  tiefense 
as  an  operation  in  which  members  of  the  armed 
forces  are  or  may  lieiome  involved  in  military 
actions,  operations,  or  hostilities  against  an 
enemy  of  the  United  Slates  or  against  an  oppos 
111(7  military  force,  or 

"(fi)  results  III  the  call  or  order  to,  or  reten- 
tion on,  active  duty  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  under  section  672(a).  673.  673b.  67.1c.  6,58. 
.3.500.  or  H.500  of  this  title,  chapter  1.5  ol  this  title, 
or  any  other  provision  of  law  during  a  war  or 
during  a  national  emergency  declared  by  the 
I'resident  or  Congress. 

"(14)  'The  term  'supplies'  inrludes  material, 
equipment .  and  stores  of  all  kinds. 

"(1.5)  'The  term  pay'  includes  basic  pay.  .spe- 
cial pay.  relamer  pay.  incentive  pay.  retired 
pay.  and  equivalent  pay.  hut  does  not  inclu<U' 
allowanrt-s. 

"(b)  l'KK.sijs\Ki.  CiESKRAi.i.y.  The  lollowmg 
definitions  relating  to  military  pi-rsonnel  apply 
in  this  title 

"(f)  The  term  'Officer'  means  a  commissioned 
or  warrant  olficer. 

"(2)  The  term  coinmissioned  officer'  includes 
a  commissioned  warrant  officer. 

"(3)  The  term  warrant  officer'  means  a  pt-r- 
son  ivho  holds  a  lommission  or  warrant  in  a 
warrant  officer  grade. 

"(4)  The  term  'general  officer'  means  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Army.  Air  Forte,  or  Marine  Corps 
serving  in  or  having  the  grade  of  general,  lieu- 
tenant general,  major  general,  or  brigadier  gen- 
eral. 

"(5)  The  term  Hag  ollicer'  means  an  officer  of 
the  Navy  or  Coast  Guard  serving  in  or  having 
the  grade  of  admiral,  vice  admiral,  rear  admiral, 
or  rear  admiral  (lower  half). 

"(6)  'The  term  'enlisted  member"  means  a  per- 
son in  an  enlisted  grade. 

"(7)  The  term  grade'  means  a  step  or  degree. 
Ill  a  graduated  stale  of  office  or  military  rank, 
that  IS  established  and  designated  as  a  grade  by 
law  or  regulation. 

"(H)  'The  term  'rank'  means  Ihe  order  of  prece- 
dence among  members  of  the  armed  forces. 

"(9)  'The  term  rating'  means  the  name  (such 
as  'boatswain's  mate')  prescribed  lor  members  o) 
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III!  iinnrii  Inn  r  in  all  occupational  Held,  flit 
term  'rate'  means  the  name  (such  as  "chief  boat- 
swain's mate')  prescribed  for  members  in  the 
same  rating  or  other  category  who  are  iii  the 
same  grade  (such  as  chief  petty  officer  or  sea- 
man apprentue). 

"(10)  The  term  'original',  with  respect  to  the 
appointment  of  a  member  of  the  aimed  forces  in 
a  regular  or  reserve  component,  refers  to  that 
number's  most  recent  appointment  in  that  com- 
ponent that  is  neither  a  promotion  nor  a  d,emo- 
tion. 

"Ill)  'The  term  authorized  strength'  means 
Ihe  largest  number  of  mi'mhers  authorized  to  he 
in  an  armed  force,  a  component,  a  branch,  a 
grade,  or  any  other  rategory  of  the  armed 
forces. 

'(12)  The  term  regular',  with  respect  to  un 
enlistment,  appointment,  grade,  or  office,  means 
enhslment.  appointment,  grade,  or  office  in  a 
regitliir  i  omponent  of  an  armed  force. 

"(13)  Ihe  term  active  duty  list'  means  a  sin 
gte  list  lor  the  Army,  ,\'avy.  Air  Force,  or  .Marine 
Corps  (required  to  he  maintained  under  section 
620  ol  this  title)  which  lontams  the  names  of  alt 
officers  of  that  armed  lone,  other  than  officers 
de.scribed  m  sedion  611  of  this  title,  who  are 
serving  on  active  duly. 

•(H)  The  term  medical  officer'  means  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Medical  Corps  of  Die  Army,  an  oflicer 
o)  tlie  Medical  Corps  of  Ihe  Navy,  or  an  officer 
in  the  Air  Force  designated  as  a  medical  officer. 
"(1.5)  The  Icon  "dental  officer"  means  tin  offi- 
cer of  Ihe  Denial  Corps  of  the  Army,  an  officer 
of  Ihe  Dental  Corps  of  Ihe  Navy,  or  an  officer  of 
the  Air  Force  designated  as  a  dental  officer. 

■■((>  Hfkfiivf  CoMeo,\F.\"r.'i.  -I'he  following 
definitions  relaliug  to  the  ri'serve  components 
apply  III  this  title: 

"(1)  The  term  "National  Guard'  means  the 
Army  National  Guard  and  the  Air  National 
Guard. 

"(2)  The  term  'Army  National  Guard'  means 
that  part  of  the  organized  militia  of  the  several 
Stales  and  Territories,  I'uerto  fiicu.  and  the  f)is- 
trii  I  ol  Columbia,  active  and  inactive,  that— 
"(A)  IS  a  land  force: 

"(li)  IS  trained,  and  has  its  officers  appointed, 
under  the'  sixteenth  clause  of  section  H,  article  f. 
of  the  Constitution: 

"(C)  IS  organized,  armed,  and  equipped  whol- 
ly or  partly  at  Federal  expense:  and 
"(Dl  IS  federally  rccvgnized. 
"(3)  The  term  'Army  National  Guard  oj  the 
United  Slates'  means  the  reserve  component  of 
the  Army  all  of  whose  members  are  members  of 
the  Army  National  Guard. 

'If)    Ttie   term     Air  NutUmal   Guard'  means 
that  part  oj  the  organized  nulitiu  of  the  several 
Slates  and  'ferrilorie.s.  Tiieilo  flico.  and  the  Dis- 
trict ol  Columbia,  active  and  inactive,  thai— 
"(A)  is  an  air  force: 

"(fi)  is  (rained,  and  has  its  officers  appointed, 
under  the  sixteenth  clause  of  section  H.  article  f. 
of  the  Constitution: 

"(C)  is  organized,  armed,  and  eciuipped  whol- 
ly or  partly  at  Federal  expen.se:  and 
"(D)  IS  federally  recognized. 
"(5)  The  term  Air  .National  Guard  of  the 
Untied  Stales'  means  the  reserve  component  of 
the  Air  Force  all  of  whose  members  are  members 
of  the  Air  National  Guard. 

"(6)  'The  term  'reserve',  with  respect  to  an  en- 
listment, appointment,  grade,  or  office,  means 
enlistment,  appointment ,  grcule.  or  office  held  as 
a  flescrve  of  one  of  the  armed  forces. 

"(d)  Di'TY  .Status.— The  following  definitions 
relating  to  duty  status  apply  in  this  title: 

""(I)  'The  term  'active  duty'  means  full-time 
duty  m  the  active  military  service  of  the  United 
Slates.  .Such  term  includes  full-time  training 
duty,  annual  training  duty,  and  attendance, 
while  in  the  active  nutitary  service,  at  a  school 
designated  as  a  service  school  by  law  or  by  the 


.Si.  u  ,Mi..,  .'/•  :lif  (lii/K.iiv  dcparlmcnt  concerned. 
.Such  term  does  not  include  full-time  National 
Guard  duty. 

"(2)  'The  term  'active  duty  for  a  period  of  more 
than  30  days'  means  active  duty  under  a  call  or 
order  that  does  not  specify  a  period  of  30  days 
or  less. 

"(3)  The  term  'active  service'  means  service  on 
active  duly  or  full-time  National  Guard  duty. 

"(4)  'The  term  'active  status'  means  the  status 
of  a  reserve  commissioned  officer,  other  than  a 
commissioned  warrant  officer,  who  is  not  in  the 
inactive  Army  National  Guard  or  inactive  Air 
National  Guard,  on  o?)  inactive  status  list,  or  in 
the  Hetired  Reserve. 

"(.5)  The  term  'full  time  National  Guard  duty' 
means  Iraining  or  other  duty,  other  than  inac- 
tive duty,  performed  by  a  member  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  of  the  United  Slates  or  the  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States  in  the 
mctnber's  status  us  a  member  cif  the  National 
Guard  of  a  State  or  territory,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Tuerto  Uico.  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia under  section  316,  .502,  .503,  .501.  or  .50.5  of  title 
32  for  which  the  member  is  entitled  to  pay  from 
the  United  States  or  for  ivhich  the  member  has 
waived  pay  from  the  United  States. 

"(6)  The  term  'inactive-duty  training' 
means- 

"(A)  duty  prescribed  for  Reserves  by  the  .Sec- 
retary concerned  under  section  206  of  title  37  or 
■any  other  provision  of  law:  and 

"(li)  special  additional  duties  authorized  for 
Rc^serves  by  an  authority  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  and  performed  by  them  on  a 
voluntary  basis  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
scribed training  or  mainlenance  activities  of  the 
units  to  which  they  are  assigned. 
Such  term  includes  those  duties  when  performed 
by  Reserves  i?i  their  status  as  members  of  the 
National  Guard. 

"(e)  Ri'i.Ks  OF  Co,\.sTRiK"rio.\.--fn  this  title— 

"(I)  'shall'  is  used  in  an  imperative  sense; 

"(2)  'may'  is  used  in  a  permissive  sense: 

"(3)  'no  person  may  *  *  «■  means  that  no  per- 
son is  required,  authorized,  or  permitted  to  do 
the  act  prescribed: 

"(4)  'includes'  means  'includes  but  is  not  lim- 
ited to':  and 

"(5)  'spouse'  means  husband  or  wife,  as  Die 
case  may  be. 

"(f)  RFFEHFS'C'K  to  TITLF.  I  fiFFIS'lTIOS.S.—For 
other  definitions  applicable  to  thitj  title,  see  .sec- 
tions I  lliriiupl)  .')  iif  lltli    ' 

SEC.     10-12.     MISCEU^VSEOt  s     JhCIISlC  \I      .\M) 
CLERICAL  .\ME\D.MK\TS. 

(a)  TITLE  37.  I'MTFI)  .S'/,!/Ks  CODE.— Title  37. 
United  Slates  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  30ld(c)  is  amended  - 

(A)  III  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  "owned" 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "owed":  and 

(fi)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out  "the  date 
of  Ihe  enactment  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991"  and  insert- 
ing III  lieu  thereof  "Ncn-ember  .5.  1990". 

(2)  Section  303a(b)  is  amended  by  s(riking  out 
".iOId."  after  "such  sections". 

(3)  Section  406(g)(1)(A)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing a  semicolon  after  "title  10". 

(4)  Section  406b(d)  by  striking  out  "Section 
420"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Section  421". 

(.5)  .Section  .5.59lc)(3)(A)(i)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "of  this  subparagraph". 

(6)  Section  I007(i)(3)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  warrant  officers"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  warrant  officers,  and  limited  duty  of- 
ficers". 

(b)  /M.VA  CLOSURE  ACT.  — The  Defense  Base 
Closure  and  flealignmenl  Act  of  1990  (part  A  of 
title  XXIX  of  Tubhc  Law  101-510:  10  U.S.C.  2687 
note)  IS  amended— 

(I)  111  section  2903(c)(4)— 
(A)  by  striking  out  "(4)"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears: and 


(fi)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence,  u  . : 
(2)  m  section  2906.  by  striking  out    "(d)  AC- 
COf'.VT"  U'l'/   insi-rti»i]   Ol   hiu    thereof  "le)   AC- 
CO  fXT^'. 

Subtitle  F — .Miscellaneous  Matters 
SE(.   1051.   tSE  Of  AIRIR.\F1   SAEED    .^\T)    U(  I 

nE\T  isyEsriGATioN  reports. 

(a)    TRF^.  •..'.'A.       '/    l<h:l'(lKI>'   <.l-    AlK'KAFT  Ac- 

CIDEST  AMJ  SAFETY  f\VF:sTl(S.ATioss.—(l)  Sub- 
chapter  If  of  chapter    134  of  title  10.   United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  al  the  end 
the  following  new  section: 
"f  22.54.   TrecitmenI  of  report n  of  airrrcip  cirri 

dent  and  safety  inirsligulitinn 

••(a)  l.\  Gfs'ERAl.—iI)  Whenever  Ihe  Secretary 
of  a  military  department  conducts  an  accident 
investigation  or  a  safety  investigation  of  an  ac- 
cident involving  an  aircraft  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  the  records  and  report  of 
the  investigations  shall  be  treated  in  accordance 
with  this  section. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  safety  in- 
vestigation IS  an  investigation  conducted  solely 
to  determine  the  cause  of  an  aircraft  accident 
and  to  obtain  information  that  may  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  similar  accidents.  An  accident  in- 
vestigation is  any  form  of  investigation  concern- 
ing the  accident  that  is  not  a  safety  mvestiga- 
lion. 

"lb)  Dl.SCLO.SI'RE  OF  SAFETY  tKVE.STtGATIO\ 
tUXI'LTS    TO    COMJRFXilOKAL    COMMITTEES.  -(1) 

The  Secretary  concerned  shall  furnish  the 
records  and  reports  of  a  safety  investigation  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
or  the  Committee  on  Armed  .Services  of  the 
House  of  flcprescntativc:s  upon  the  request  of 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
that  committee. 

"(2)  An  individual  to  whom  access  is  provided 
to  the  records  or  reports  of  a  safety  investiga- 
tion as  furnished  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  pre- 
serve  confidentiality  of  the  contents  thereof  and 
may  not  publicly  disclose  any  information  cori- 
taincd  therein. 

"(C)  PUBLIC  ni.'iCLOSURE  OF  CERTAIK  ACCI- 
DENT     fNVESTIC.ATION      tSFORMATION.—<l)      The 

Secretary  concerned  shall  publicly  disclose  un- 
classified tapes,  scientific  reports,  and  other  in- 
formation pertinent  to  an  aircraft  accident  in- 
vestigation, before  the  release  of  the  final  acci- 
dent investigation  report  relating  to  the  accident 
if  the  .Secretary  concerned  determines  that  re- 
lease of  such  information  or  reports— 

"(A)  would  not  undermine  the  ability  of  acci- 
dent investigators  to  continue  to  conduct  the  m- 
vestigalicm:  and 

"(B)  would  not  compromise  national  security. 

""(2)  A  disclosure  under  paragraph  ill  may  not 
be  made  by  or  through  officials  with  respon.iibil- 
ity  for.  or  who  are  conducting,  a  safety  inves- 
tigation with  respect  to  the  accident. 

"(d)  Fi\Di.\as  Regardis'c  Causation  of  Ac- 
cident.—Following  a  military  aircraft  acci- 
dent— 

"(1)  if  the  facts  and  circutrustances  surround- 
ing the  accident  show  the  cause  or  causes  of  the 
accident  by  clear  and  convincing  evidence  (as 
determined  by  the  .Secretary  concerned),  the 
final  report  of  the  accident  investigation  shall 
contain  a  clear  conclusory  statement  or  deter- 
mination setting  forth  the  cause  or  causes  of  Ihe 
accident:  and 

"(2)  if  the  fads  and  circumstances  .surround- 
ing the  accident  do  not  show  the  cause  or  causes 
of  the  accident  by  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary  concerned),  the 
final  report  of  Ihe  accident  investigation  shall 
contain  a  section  descrilnng  those  factors  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  investigators  who  con- 
ducted the  accident  investigation,  substantially 
contributed  to  or  caused  the  accident. 

"(e)  Use  of  Information  in  Civil  Prcx:eed- 
INGS.—For  purposes  of  any  civil  or  criminal  pro- 
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111;  Irom  an  uiTiniil  aautoit.  the 
viuhIhmoiix  \r  stalemenis  of  ttutors  lontnhuling 
to  the  uiiul  Hi  sfl  forth  in  thf  arndcnt  invfs- 
tigntion  rrp  rt  matt  not  ftc  (Oimdrmi  ux  en- 
dcmv  iM  vi«  h  pimi'i'dmg.  nor  may  sui  h  tn/or- 
malwn  ftc  c  insittrrcd  an  admission  of  luihility 
by  thf  Uitilid  Slates  or  by  any  person  referreii 
to  IN  Ihosi'  (I  nclusions  or  statements.". 

(2)  The  ta  )le  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
such  suhchaater  is  amended  hi/  adding  at  the 
end  the  folio  vmg  new  item 

"22.5f.  Treat  lent  of  reports  of  aircralt  aiitdent 
and  safety  investigations.". 

(h)  K/'tKCllVF.  Date.— Section  225t  of  title  10. 
United  State  ;  Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a), 
shall  applii    nth  respeit  to  ai  i  idenls  oiiurrmg 


s(  \<\i\iti<  \niiH(  w/M\    i\/i  u  I  (  ss 

ifhMHhXS    Wllil  lllh    IS    nil     ll\l    III- 

ill  n 
HII.ITY  OF  f-'yirAIITY  ttKI'DHIS  AM> 
tFMK.sr.  The  Secretary  of  each 
military  department  shall  ensure  that  fatality 
reports  and  records  pertaining  to  any  member  of 
tfie  Armed  h'orces  who  dies  in  the  line  of  duty 
shall  be  made  available  to  family  members  of  the 
service  member  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section. 

(2)  Information  to  bk  phovidf.d  aftf.r  noti- 
fication OF  DEATH.  — Within  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time  after  family  tnernbers  of  a  servue 
member  are  notified  of  the  member's  death,  hut 
not  more  than  30  days  after  the  date  o)  notifica- 
tion, the  Secretary  concerned  shall  ensure  that 
the  family  members— 

(A)  in  any  ca.se  in  ivhtch  the  cause  or  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  death  are  under  in- 
vestigation, are  informed  of  that  tact,  of  the 
names  of  the  agencies  withm  the  Department  of 
Defense  conducting  the  investigations,  and  the 
existence  of  any  reports  by  such  agencies  that 
have  been  or  will  be  issued  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
vestigations: and 

(li)  are  furnished,  if  the  family  members  so  de- 
sire, a  copy  of  any  investigative  report  and  any 
other  fatality  reports  and  records  that  are  avail- 
able at  the  lime  family  members  are  provided  the 
information  described  in  subparagraph  (A). 

(3)  ASSmrANCK  l,\  OHTAIM.\<!  HEFOHI.S.—( A)  In 

any  case  in  which  an  investigative  report  nr 
other  fatality  reports  and  records  are  not  avail- 
able at  the  lime  family  members  of  a  service 
member  are  provided  the  information  described 
m  paragraph  (2)(A)  about  tfie  member's  death, 
the  Secretary  concerned  shall  ensure  that  a 
copy  of  such  investigative  report  and  any  other 
fatality  reports  and  records  are  furnished  to  the 
family  members,  if  they  so  desire,  when  the  re- 
ports and  records  become  available,  to  the  extent 
such  reports  and  records  may  be  furnished  con- 
sistent with  section  552  and  5.52a  of  title  5.  Unit- 
ed Stales  Code. 

(li)  In  any  case  m  which  an  investigative  re- 
port or  other  fatality  reports  and  records  cannot 
be  released  at  the  time  family  members  of  a  serv- 
ice member  are  provided  the  information  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)(A)  about  the  member's 
death  because  of  section  552  or  552a  oj  title  5, 
United  Stales  Code,  the  Secretary  concerned 
shall  ensure  that  the  family  members— 

(I)  are  informed  about  the  reguireinenis  and 
procedures  necessary  to  obtain  a  copy  of  such 
reports  and  records,  and 

00  are  assisted,  if  (/it:  family  members  so  de- 
sire, m  complying  with  such  ret/uirements  and 
procedures. 

(C)  The  requirement  of  subparagraph  II})  to 
inform  and  assist  family  members  m  obtaining 
copies  of  fatality  reports  and  records  shall  con- 
tinue until  a  copy  of  each  report  and  re(ord  is 
obtained,  or  access  to  any  such  report  or  record 
is  denied  by  competent  authority. 


t1)  Waiver.  The  reuuiremenis  of  paragraph 
Ul  or  (i)  may  be  waived  on  a  (ii.\ebu-case  basis, 
but  only  if  the  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  determines  that  compliance  with 
such  requirements  is  not  in  the  interests  of  na- 
tional security. 

(b)  HftT/ftW  OF  FATAUTY  NoriFICATIOS  rRO- 
CEDtlRliS.— 

II)  REVIEW.— The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
conduct  a  review  of  the  fatality  notification  pro 
cedures  used  by  the  military  departments.  Such 
review  shall  examine  the  following  matters: 

(A)  Whether  uniformity  in  fatality  notificit- 
tion  procedures  among  the  military  departim-nts 
IS  desirable,  particularly  with  resjM'cl  to 

(i)  the  use  of  one  or  two  casualty  notification 
and  assistance  officers. 

III)  the  use  of  standardued  latality  report 
forms  and  witness  statements. 

(Ill)  the  use  of  a  single  center  for  all  military 
departments  through  which  fatality  information 
may  be  processed,  and 

(iv)  the  u.se  of  uniform  procedures  and  tlie 
provision  of  a  dispute  resolution  process  for  in- 
stances m  ivhich  members  of  one  of  the  Armed 
Forces  inflict  ciLsualties  on  members  of  another 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

IB)  Whether  existing  fatality  report  forms 
should  be  modified  to  indude  a  blocic  or  hloclis 
with  which  to  identify  the  cause  of  death  as 
"friendly  fire".  "U.S.  ordnance",  or  "un- 
known". 

(C)  Whether  the  existing  "Emergency  Data" 
form  prepared  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
should  be  revised  to  allow  members  to  specify 
provision  for  notification  of  additional  family 
members  in  cases  such  as  the  case  of  a  divorced 
service  member  who  leaves  children  with  both  a 
current  and  a  former  spouse. 

(D)  Whether  the  military  departments  should. 
Ill  all  cases,  provide  family  members  of  a  service 
member  who  died  m  the  tine  of  duty  with  full 
and  complete  details  of  the  death  of  the  service 
member,  even  in  cases  where  such  details  may  be 
graphic,  embarrassing  to  the  family  members,  or 
reflect  badly  on  the  military  department  con- 
cerned. 

(K)  Whether,  and  when,  the  military  depart- 
ments should  inform  family  members  of  a  service 
member  who  died  m  the  line  of  duty  about  the 
possibility  that  the  death  may  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  friendly  fire. 

IF)  The  criteria  and  standards  which  the  mili- 
tary departments  should  use  m  deciding  when 
disclosure  is  appropriate  to  family  members  of  a 
member  of  the  military  forces  of  an  allied  nation 
who  died  in  the  line  of  duty  when  the  death 
may  have  been  the  result  of  fire  from  United 
States  armed  forces  and  an  investigation  into 
the  cau.se  or  circumstances  of  the  death  has 
been  conducted. 

(2)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatn^es  a  re- 
port on  the  review  conducted  under  paragraph 
(I).  Such  report  shall  be  submitted  not  later 
than  .March  31.  1993.  and  shall  include  rec- 
ommendations on  the  matters  examined  in  the 
review  and  on  any  other  matters  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  appropriate  based  upon  the  re- 
view or  on  any  other  reviews  undertaken  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

(c)  DEFlMrio.\.s.  -fn  this  section. 

(1)  The  term  "fatality  reports  and  records"  in- 
cludes investigative  reports  and  any  other  re- 
ports or  records  pertaining  to  the  cause  or  cir- 
cumstances of  death  of  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  the  line  of  duty  (.such  as  autopsy  re- 
ports or  pictures,  battlefield  reports,  and  medi- 
cal records). 

(2)  The  term  "family  memhi'rs"  means  parents, 
spouses,  adult  children,  and  such  other  relatives 
as  the  Secretary  concerned  considers  appro- 
priate. 


(3)  Tlie  term  'Armrd  Fnrrrs"  ,ir,:-<  vnt  ivrludr 
the  Const  (liiiir 
see.    1053.    .t/)t//>-s/('\     ()/     >l\lll\\y     IS     s;i 

i>i  \  1^     \i     nil     I  SI in)    s/  \;as 

\  IV  M   l-ii^n.H  \Jil   ill    ■>(  lionl 

(a)  CniLIAS  At  ikSltAME.-  Chaplei  005  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 

(I)  by  redesignating  section  7047  as  section 
7048.  and 

12)  by  inserting  after  se(  tuin  7046  the  follow- 
ing new  section 
"^7017    .^ftnffnt>  lit  tri^t  I  lilt  t"ri^  1./  fn^hir  ittii 

vilttiin    mtmissti*n 

"(a)  ADMISSfON  I'IJRSIJAST  to  HECtPRiX'AI. 
AoREEMEST.—The  Secretary  of  the  l^avy  tiuiy 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  an  accredited  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  to  permit  a  student 
described  in  subsection  (b)  enrolled  at  that  insti- 
tution to  receive  instruction  at  the  \'aval  Post- 
graduate School  on  a  tuition-free  basis.  In  ex- 
change for  the  admission  of  the  student,  the  in- 
stitution of  higher  eduiation  shall  be  required  to 
permit  an  officer  ot  the  armed  forces  to  attend 
on  a  tuition-free  basis  courses  offered  by  that 
institution  corresponding  in  length  to  the  in- 
struction provided  to  the  student  at  the  Naval 
Postgraduate  School. 

"(b)  Eligible  STimENTs.—A  student  enrolled 
at  an  institution  of  higher  education  that  is 
party  to  an  agreement  under  subsection  (a)  may 
be  admitted  to  the  S'aval  Postgraduate  School 
pursuant  to  that  agreement  if- 

"(1)  the  student  is  a  citicen  of  the  United 
States  or  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
denie  iri  the  United  Slates,  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  determines  that 
the  student  has  a  demonstrated  ability  in  a  field 
of  study  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  related 
to  naval  warfare  and  national  .security.". 

(b)  Clerical  Ameno.kient-  The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
7047  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  Items: 

"7047.  Students  at  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, admission. 
"701,1    CovfrrruK]  nf  cfrqrcrs  m<  gniduntrs." 
Sn      ;"'.(    hMFSSKIS  ot    OV/-HS/   >s   WOKh/(M/) 
I'HIM.HWI 

Section  1465(b)  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public  Law 
101-510.  104  Stat.  1700.  10  U.S.C.  2341  note)  is 
amended  by  stiiking  out  "fiscal  year  1991  or 
1992"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  ""fiscal  year 
19')l.  1992.  or  1993" 
SEt.  1055.  I  iniPL  II in  F  PHnion  ri   proi.k.wi 

SIIIMFI.)  K>l<  IIH  H  IIPMh  SI  Oh 
MXIIIH  inH-Wh  UOIIMIKIS  S>S 
I  IMS 

(a)  Rei.ssiaif.mf.si   oi    Hi-.qiiui-.mi-.m .    Sub 
section   (e)  of  section   2365  of   title   10.   United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  iNCLII.StON  OF  HlC.ltl.Y  CLASSIFIED  PRO- 
(IRAMS. -Subsection  (d)(2)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "program  that—"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "'is  estimated  "  and  m- 
.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "program  that  is  esti- 
mated". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— Section  2365  of  title  lo. 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  section, 
shall  apply  to  major  weapons  systems  that  enter 
the  advanced  development  stage  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Tl  II  F  \l     DFFFSSF  RFIW  FSI  MF  \  I  FOR 

K  ()\()MI(    I.ROWIH 

SEC.  IIOI.Al   IIIOUI/  \ll()\   OI-    \PI'liOPHI \IIOSS 

f here  IS  >!■'■>  ,  '■,'■:'._■.;;  '■  iiJi-i.-:.r-: 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1993 
the  sum  of  $t .000.000.000  for  programs  author- 
ised by  law  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  for  programs  under  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  that  have  applicability  to  defense 
reinvestment  or  economic  conversion.  Sums  ap- 


pxopriated  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  remain  available  untd  expended.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  provide  for  tfie  alloca- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  piirsiiant  to  such  au- 
thomation  among  programs  referred  to  in  the 

'    <  ■  I   ■  ,   ■  li  t'.i  I-  III  III!.-.   •.■  I  linn 
DIVISIOS  H—mil.lTARYdlN.'^nH  (  //ON 
AI  IH<>RI/\ll(>.\S 
s/(      Jixjl     SIIOHI    IIII.F 

I  his  division  may  be  ated  as  the  '".MUitary 
Construction  Authori.-:iition  .Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1993". 

II II  F  X\l    ,\RMY 
SK       .'liil       \l  IIIORI/H)     \R\n     (  OSSTKIiriOS 
\SI)  I.A.Sl)   \t  IJI  IsniO.S  l'R<)-JE(   IS 
(a)        ISSIDE       THE       UMTFI)       S  LAThS.— Using 

amounts  appropriated  pursuant  lo  the  author- 
isation of  appropriations  in  section  2105(a)(1). 
the  ."iccretary  of  the  Army  may  acquire  real 
property  and  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  for  lite  installations  and  locations  in- 
side the  United  States,  and  m  the  amounts,  set 
forth  in  the  following  table: 

Aimy  Inside  ttw  Unittd  Sliles 


Slate 

tmlallalion  «  tocation 

Amount 

AUbinu 

Anni^lon  Aimy  Ot(wt 

$99  300  000 

lort  McClellan 

$10100000 

Ail;  (Kid 

Fori  Huattiuca 

$3,350,000 

AiVansas 

Pine  Bluff  Aiienal 

$26  800,000 

Cahloinii 

Sieiia  Aimy  Depot 

$7150000 

Cotoailo 

(il/vmoni  Aimy  Medical  C«il« 

$?5  400.000 

Gensia 

foit  Gillem 

$?.  700.000 

ttunlef  Army  Airfield 

$5.400  000 

Ha*aii 

SctiotiPid  Bartarks 

$5  800.000 

Kentucky 

Foci  Knox 

$15  600  000 

Louisiana 

fort  Polk 

$7  400  000 

Miisissippi 

Camp  McCain 

$18300.000 

Nt«  lersn 

lot  Oil 

$?, 000.000 

fort  Monmoiitfi 

$3,550000 

Np«  'oil! 

lort  Drum 

United   Slates   Military  Academy.   West 

$?1, 500000 

Point 

$1,600,000 

Nolli  Carolina 

Fort  Bragg 

$8700,000 

Olilahoma 

Fort  Sill 

$1,500000 

t^nnsylvania 

Letterkenny  Army  Ofpot 

$5,400  000 

Tesas 

Corpus  Ctiiisli  Army  Depot 

$?1?00,000 

Fort  Bliss  - 

$24,960000 

Fort  Hood 

$33  000  000 

Red  RnKf  Army  Depot 

$3  600  000 

Utali 

looele  Army  Depot 

$9  200,000 

Virginia 

Fort  PKkett 

$5  800,000 

COWUS  Classi 

Classilied  Locatm 

$?  710.000 

lied 

Classified  LwatKins 

$700  000 

(h)  OVTSIDE  THE  UNITED  State.s.-  Using 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ization of  appropriations  m  section  2l()5(a)(2). 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  acquire  real 
property  and  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  for  the  installations  and  locations  out- 
side the  United  States,  and  m  the  amounts,  set 
forth  in  the  following  table: 


Army  Outside  the  United  Slates 

Country 

InstallatKHi  a  location 

Amount 

Germany 

Koaiclein  AIdII 
CONUS  Classi 
lied 

GrafenMefir 
Kftajalfin  Atoll 
Classified  locations 

$11,500000 
$19,800  000 
$1000000 

sff  .  2/02.  FA.WLY  H<>t'Sl.\G. 

I)  Co.\^iiin  iKi.s  .\.\i>  ACQUISITION.— Using 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  author- 
isation of  amiropriations  in  section 
2105(a)(7)(A).  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
construct  or  acquire  family  housing  units  (in- 
cluding land  acquisition)  at  the  installations, 
for  the  purposes,  and  in  the  amounts  set  forth 
in  the  lollowing  table. 


A/my  family  Housing-  Continued 

stale 

Installation 

Purpose 

Amount 

Teias 
Virginia 

fort  Hood 
lort  Pickett 

227  units 
26  units 

$28,000,000 
$2,300,000 

Army  i 

ainily  Housing 

Slate 

Installation 

Purpose 

Amount 

Hawaii 

Oahu  Various 

200  units 

$23  000  000 

(b)  Planning  and  Design.— Using  amounts 
ajipropriated  pursuant  to  the  authomatwn  of 
appropriations  in  section  2105(a)(7)(A).  the  Sec- 
retary of  tfie  Army  may  carry  out  architectural 
and  engineering  services  and  construction  de- 
sign activities  with  respect  to  the  construction 
or  improvement  of  family  housing  units  m  an 
nnoutil  not  In  i  t: ,,  if  $8,940,000. 

SEC.  2103.  IMPROVEMENTS  TO  .MII.ir.XJiY  L  \.\flLY 
HOCSI.S'G  UNITS. 

Subject  til  siituiu  2825  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  and  using  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  autliorization  of  appropriations 
in  section  2105(a)(7)(A).  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  may  improve  existing  military  family 
hiiusntQ  111  (It:  amiiU'it  tint  In  crreed  S149.160.000. 
SEC.  2104.  DEFENSE  ACCESS  ROADS. 

Using  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authomation  of  appropriations  in  section 
2f()5(aH3).  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  make 
advances  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  for 
the  construction  of  defense  roads  under  section 
210  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  at  Camp 
MiCain,   .Mississippi,   in    the   total   amount   of 

Sfs.moi'io 

SEC    •Jlo.'i    .\l   I  HORI/.MIOS  <>h  M'PROPKI  \riO\S. 
.AJi.MY. 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  .September  .10.  1992.  for  military  con- 
struction, repair  of  real  property,  land  acquisi- 
tion, and  military  family  housing  functions  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army  in  the  total  amount 
of  $2.7.15.7.15.000  as  follows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projects  inside 
the  United  States  authorized  by  section  2101(a). 
$349. "220. 000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projects  outside 
the  United  Stales  authorized  by  section  2101(b). 
$32,400,000. 

(3)  For  advances  to  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation for  construction  of  defense  access  roads 
under  section  210  of  title  23.  United  States  Code. 
$18,300,000. 

(4)  For  unspecified  minor  military  construc- 
tion projects  authorized  by  section  2805  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code.  $54,803,000. 

(5)  For  repair  of  real  property  authorized  by 
section  2S05  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
$148,795,000. 

(6)  For  architectural  and  engineering  services 
and  construction  design  under  section  2807  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code.  $112,300,000. 

(7)  For  military  family  housing  functions: 

(A)  For  construction  and  acquisition  of  mili- 
tary family  housing  and  facilities.  $211,400,000. 

(ID  For  support  oj  military  family  housing 
(including  the  functions  described  in  section 
"2833  of  title  10.  United  Stales  Code). 
$  I. .375. 5 1 7. 000.  of  which  not  mora  than 
$358,241,000  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  teasing  of  military  family  housing  icorld- 
wide. 

(8)  For  the  Homeowners  Assistance  Program 
as  authorised  by  section  2H32  of  title  10.  United 
Slates  Code.  $133,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

(b)  limitation  on  TOTAL  COST  OF  CONSTRUC- 
TION Projfcis.-  .\'otu-ithstanding  the  cost  vari- 
ations authorised  by  section  2853  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  and  any  other  cost  vari- 
ation authorised  by  law.  the  total  cost  of  all 
projects  carried  out  under  section  2101  of  this 
Act  may  not  exceed  the  total  amount  authorized 
to  he  appropriated  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  subsection  (a). 


SFC  2U>f,  hXTF.SSIOSS  OF  AITIIORIZATIOS  OF 
CERT.AI.S  FISCAL  YEAR  1990 
PROJECTS. 

(a)  K.v//- s.s/'/v.v.  Notwithstanding  section 
2701(b)  of  the  Military  Construction  Authoma- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1990  and  1991  (Public 
IMW  101-189.  103  Stat.  1645).  authorizations  for 
the  projects  set  forth  in  the  table  in  subsection 
(b).  as  provided  in  section  2101  of  that  Act  and 
extended  by  section  2702(b)  of  the  .Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1992 
(Public  t.au'  102-190.  105  Stat.  1535).  shall  re- 
main in  effect  until  October  I.  1993.  or  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  an  Act  authorising  funds 
far  military  construction  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
whichever  is  later. 

(b)  Table.  The  table  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  is  as  follows: 

Army  Ertension  of  1990  Proied  Aullioii/ations 


Slate  01 

Installation  or    kica 

Protect 

country 

lion 

Colorado 

f  itisimons  Army  Medi 

Cliik)  development 

cal  Centef 

center 

$2  100  000 

Kansas 

(ort  Riley 

ChrU  development 

centei 

$1500000 

Louisi- 

Fort Polk 

Range  mode<ni;atian 

$9600  000 

ana 

Penn 

New  Cumteiland  Army 

Haiardous  material 

syl 

Depot 

storage  lacilily 

$14,000  000 

vania 

Virginia 

Fort  lee 

Enlisted  Petioleura 

Training  Facility 

$8  300,000 

TITLE  XXII— NAVY 

SEC.  2J(>I.  At  THOHIZED  VAVT  COSSTRI  I  IIOS 
REPAIR  OF  RE.Al.  PROPEKn  .  AS  71 
LAND  ACQCISITION  PHO.JF:crs. 

(a)  Inside  ihe  L'\in:u  ,'<iAn-:.s.—Using 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  author- 
isation of  appropriations  in  section  2204(a)(1) 
and.  in  the  case  of  the  project  described  m  sec- 
tion 2204(b)(2).  other  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  authorisations  enacted  after  this  Act 
for  such  project.  Ihe  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
acquire  real  property  and  carry  out  military 
construction  projects  for  the  installations  and 
locations  inside  the  United  States,  and  in  Ihe 
amounts,  .set  forth  in  the  following  table: 

Navy  Inside  the  United  Slates 


State 

Installation  oi  location 

Amount 

California 

Camp  Pendleton  Marine  Coips 

Base 

$25  500,000 

lemooie.  Naval  An  Station 

$680  000 

l^flie  liland  Naval  Shipyard 

$8  000  000 

Miramar  Naval  Air  Station 

$9  700  000 

Port  Hueneme  Naval  Construction 

Battainn  Center 

$14  300,000 

Seal  Beach  Naval  Weapons  Sla 

lion 

$2,150  000 

twentynine  Palms  Marrne  Corps 

All  Ground  Comtiat  Centei 

$4  600,000 

Connecticut 

New  london.  Naval  Submaiine 

Base 

$12500,000 

Florida 

Cecil  field  Naval  An  Slabon 

$5  850,000 

Georgia 

Albany  Maiine  Corps  LogistKS 

Base 

$4100000 

Hawaii 

Barking  Sands  Pacific  Missile 

Range  'acidty 

$4  580000 

Honolulu,  Naval  Communication 

Aiea  Mastei  Station  fastem 

Pacific 

$1400,000 

Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Supphr  Center 

$7,700,000 

Peail  Harbor  Navy  Public  Wotks 

Centei 

$24900,000 

Indiana 

Crane  Naval  Surface  Warfare  Cen- 

ter 

$6,000,000 

Maryland 

Annapoirs  United  Stales  Naval 

Academy,  Annapolis 

$11,000,000 

Indian  Head  Naval  Ordnance  Sta 

lion 

$7  590,000 

Palmenl  River  Naval  Warfare  Cen 

ter  Aiicialt  On/ision 

$60  990  000 

Mississippi 

Meridian  Naval  An  Station 

$1,100  000 

Rhode  Island 

Newport  Naval  fdiicalKXi  and 

Training  Center 

$540000 

Newport  Naval  Undersea  Warfare 

Centei 

$14000000 

13326 


Nav, 

linule  Ihe  Uniled  Slain    Cwilmutd 

Slalc 

Imlallalwn  oi  locilHin 

Amount 

Soutli  Caiolma 

Chaflestofi,  Nawal  Weapons  Slalioii 

$1  IIOOOO 

tenn»««« 

Memphis  NanI  Au  Slatmi 

114  110000 

FlMS 

Cofpiis  r.hristi  Naval  Air  Slalion 

{4  900  000 

HinRsvilte   Nawal  Air  Slalion 

$?OI?0  000 

Vuima 

Damneck,  Heel  Comlial  liaining 

Center 

SI947;000 

lillleCiefli.  Naval  Ampliibious 

SlalOT 

Jl  1100  000 

NoiloH,  Naval  An  Slalion 

$J4S0O00 

Noitolli  Naval  Slalion 

S8S0OOO 

Noilolk  Naval  Slalion  Fort  ■ilw. 

Annei 

JSbW)  OOO 

Norloik.  Naval  Supply  Center 

tl?«0O000 

Oceana.  Naval  Air  Station 

$3190  000 

Yorlilown  Naval  Weapons  Station 

$1  100000 

Wa^ingtwi 

Bangor  Indent  Relit  Facility 
Bremerton  Pugel  Sound  Naval 

Sissoooo 

Shipyard 

SI4800  000 

Biemerton  Naval  Inactive  Ship 

Maintenance  facilihi 

tl  700.000 

1  ,«iell  Naval  Station 

tS.600000 

Puget  Sound  Naval  Station 

tl  3.300.000 

(b)  OtiTsiDf  riiK  Unitki)  SrATKS.^Using 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  Ihe  author- 
isation of  appropriations  m  section  22t)'l(a)(t), 
the  Secretary  of  Ihe  Navy  may  acquire  real 
properly  and  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  lor  the  installations  and  locations  out- 
side the  United  States,  and  m  the  amounts,  set 
forth  m  the  following  table: 

Navy  Outside  th«  UniM  States 


CoutiHy 

Installation  oi  localiw 

Amount 

Greece 
Varuus  loca 
Irons 

Souda  Bay  Naval  Support  Activity 
Host  Nation  Inlrastruclure  Supoort 

S7  600.000 
{]  000.000 

SBC  J.'iiJ   I-  Will  >  not  S7,VC. 

(a)    C(l\STHrcllO\     AM)    ACQIIISITKIS.- Using 

amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  author 
isation  of  appropriations  in  section 
2204(a)(6)(A).  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
construct  or  acquire  family  housing  units  (in- 
cluding land  acquisition)  at  the  installations, 
for  the  purposes,  and  in  the  amounts  set  forth 
in  the  following  table 

Navy  Family  Housm| 


Slate 

Installalion 

Pwpow 

Amount 

Calilomia 

Camp  Pendl*ton 
Marine  Corps 
Base 

300  units 

S30600000 

San  Diego  Navy 

JOO  units 

$30  400  000 

Public  Works 

Center 

Connecticul 

New  lundon.  Naval 
Submjnne  Base 

100  units 

tllSSOOOO 

Hj«a.i 

Kauai  Piotic  Mis 
site  Range  lacil 
il» 

n  unili 

J?  330  000 

Oaliu  Naval  Com 

100  units 

$II8?0000 

pm 

New  leisni 

larle  Naval  *eap 
ons  Station 

Community  Center 

tl  100  000 

iWash'iiglon 

Bangoi.Biemerton 
Naval  CompiB 

?00  units 

}I9S00000 

MMpCaumy 

no  units 

$19  500  000 

(ONCRJSSIONAI     KKOKI)      (lOl  SK 


sh:(    j.'in    \i  I iiDHi/ \iit>\  uh  \i-rK(irni  Kiioss. 

SAW. 

(a)  tN  Gf.nkral.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  September  30.  1992.  for  military  con- 
strut  tion.  repair  of  real  properly,  land  acquisi- 
tion, and  military  family  housing  functions  of 
Ihe  Department  of  the  Navy  m  the  total  amount 
of  SI. 839. 24 2. 000  as  follows 

(1)  For  military  construction  projects  inside 
the  United  States  authomed  by  section  2201(a). 
S:il2.277.0O(). 

(2)  For  military  construction  projects  outside 
Ihe  United  States  authomed  by  section  2201(b). 
$10,600,000. 

(3)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  authomed  by  section  2/105  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  $67,123,000. 

(4)  For  repair  of  real  property  authomed  by 
section  2805  of  title  10.  United  Slates  Code. 
$369,133,000. 

(5)  Fur  architectural  and  engineering  services 
and  construction  design  under  section  2807  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code.  $74,292,000. 

(6)  For  military  family  housing  functions: 

(A)  For  construction  and  acquisition  of  mili- 
tary family  housing  atid  facilities.  $339,640,000: 
and 

(Ji)  For  support  of  military  housing  (including 
functions  described  in  section  28.33  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code).  $696,177,000.  of  which  not 
more  than  $104,470,000  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  the  leasing  of  military  family  hous- 
ing units  worldwide. 

(b)  t. IMITATION  OF  Total  Cost  of  Constrvc- 
TION  Projects.-  Notwithstanding  the  cost  vari- 
ations authorized  by  sedion  2853  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  and  any  other  cost  vari- 
ation authorized  by  law.  the  total  cost  of  all 
projects  carried  out  under  section  2201  of  this 
Act  may  not  exceed 

(1)  the  total  amount  authomed  to  be  appro- 
priated under  paragraphs  (I)  and  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a),  and 

(2)  $50,990,000  (the  balance  of  the  amount  au- 
thorized under  section  2201(a)  for  Ihe  construc- 
tion of  the  Large  Anachoic  Chamber  Facility  at 
the  Fatuxent  Itiver  Naval  Warfare  Center,  Air- 
craft Division    "iftiri/hf'l' 

TITLE  XXin     \IH  KIHIF. 

SH  .•nil  \l  rilOKJ/hl)  MR  K)H(  h  (  l)\}>IRI  C- 
ll(>\.  HHWIH  tlh  HhM  J'HOI'FRiy. 
A.\U  I^SU  \i  ifLISinoS  PN<Mhl  TS. 

(a)  INSIPF  niF  Cmtfi)  Stmfs  Using 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ization of  appropriations  m  section  2304(a)(1), 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  acquire  real 
property  and  carry  out  military  coristruction 
projects  for  the  installations  and  locations  i»i- 
side  the  United  Stales,  and  in  ihe  amounts,  set 
forth  m  the  lollowmg  table 

Air  Fact  Inside  tlw  United  Slates 


June  .7,  1992 


June  3,  1992 


CONGRHSSIONAL  RFCJORD— HOl^SE 


All  Foice  Inside  the  Untied  States     Continued 


(h)  /'/./t.v.v/.V(7  AM)  DFsms.— Using  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  m  section  2204(a)(6)(A).  the  Scc- 
r.'tary  of  the  Navy  may  carry  out  architectural 
and  engineering  services  and  construction  de 
sign  aclivities  with  respect  to  the  construclion 
or  improvement  of  military  family  housing  units 
m  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $14,200,000. 

SFI      JJIU    IMI'RO\F%IF\rS    to    UlllliHi    /■XMIIY 

mil  si\(.  I  \iis 

.Mli'l/ri  (     tl)     \(<Hiill     JrtJ.)     Ill     lllir     ill       Initiii 

States  Code,  and  using  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  aulhomation  of  appropriations 
in  section  220-l(a)(6)(A).  the  Secretary  of  Die 
Navy  may  improve  existing  military  lamity 
housing  untis  in  the  amount  of  $198. .140.1)00. 


Stalt 

Amount 

AlateiM 

Gunltt  A«  Force  Bast 

$960  000 

Maratit  Air  Fotce  Bast 

$10 '00  000 

Alaska 

ilear  All  Force  Slalion 

$7?M00O 

I  lehon  All  Force  Bast 

iJSUOOO 

Flmendort  Air  Force  Base 

$6Sb0  000 

Galena  Aupnt 

$4*50  000 

King  Salmon  Airport 

$6  400  000 

Shemya  Air  Force  Base 

$3  350  000 

A/i/ona 

libtnr  A/my  Air  li«M 

$15  300  000 

Davis  Monthaii  An  Farce  Base 

$3  500000 

Aftiansas 

(   .le  Kak  All  iorcr  Base 

$'10000 

Calrlornia 

Stale  Ak  Force  Base 

$5  600  000 

fdvards  Atf  Force  Base 

$19500  000 

Marcfi  All  Force  Base 

$J?50  000 

Mttleilan  Ak  lorce  Bast 

$9  900  000 

Iravrs  Air  Force  Base 

$II6«0  000 

Vandenbtrg  Air  Fvcc  Base 

$?6  750  000 

Colofado 

l^erson  Aa  Force  Base 

$3  500  000 

United  States  Air  Force  Vademy 

$4  760000 

Delaware 

Oovtr  Air  Force  Base 

$71  760  000 

Orstr<t  o< 

BoUmf  Air  Force  Base 

$9  400  000 

Cokimbia 

Stale 

NistaKation  a  location 

Amount 

1  lor  Ida 

Cape  Canaveral  Air  Force  Station 

$40  800  000 

(glin  All  Force  Base 

$1680  000 

Homestead  Air  force  Base 

s:  ::>:  «>■ 

Patrick  Air  lorce  Base 

i     .  .. 

Georgia 

Moody  Air  lorce  Base 

i  ■    ■« 

Illinois 

Scott  An  force  Rase 

s.,   ., 

Kansas 

McConntll  Air  Force  Base 

$•..  .. 

looisiana 

Baiksdaie  An  Force  Base 

$3  3,1      ■ 

Maryland 

Andiews  All  lorce  Base 

$8;v  . 

Mississippi 

Kei^lK  Air  Force  Base 

$6  550  000 

Missouri 

iKh.ifmaii  All  force  Bast 

$65  5 '0  000 

Montana 

Malinsliom  An  Force  Bast 

$1  100  000 

NelKaska 

Otiutt  An  Force  Base 

$6190  000 

Nevada 

Neilis  An  Force  Base 

$10  930.000 

New  lersey 

McCune  An  Force  Base 

$8  9/0  000 

New  Mnito 

Cannon  An  force  Bast 

$7  800  000 

Hoikman  An  Force  Base 

$11470  000 

North  Cam 

Pope  An  Force  Base 

$77  150.000 

'  Winson  An  Force  Bast 

$5  730  000 

Nl'"    .  ■■  ■ 

1.  ■  *i  An  Force  Station 

$1450000 

1   ;  '  irks  An  Force  Bast 

$6  500  000 

M,    ;  a,i  Force  Base 

$6  600  000 

Ohio 

lyiithl  Patterson  Air  lorce  Bast 

$17  WO  000 

Oklahoma 

Alius  All  Force  Base 

$'300  000 

Iinkei  Au  Force  Base 

$71780  000 

Vanre  An  lorce  Base 

$7  350  000 

South  Caio 

Charleston  An  Force  Bast 

$30  000  000 

Una 

Shaw  An  fact  Bast 

$7.380  000 

South  Da 

lllsworlh  All  forct  Bast 

$3  880  000 

kola 

Teias 

Oytss  An  Forct  Bast 

$'300  000 

Ktlly  An  force  Base 

$?l  360000 

lackland  An  Force  Base 

$9  000  000 

Laughim  An  Force  Base 

$6  000000 

Etandoipti  An  Force  Base 

$1  750  000 

Sheppaid  An  Force  Base 

$6  990  000 

Utah 

Hill  All  lorce  Base 

$8100  000 

Virginia 

1  angley  An  Force  Base 

$1  '5O0O0 

INashinilon 

FaiKhikl  Air  tone  Base 

$7  510  000 

McChord  Air  force  Base 

$7  540.000 

Wyoming 

F  F   Warren  An  lorce  Bast 

$1050  000 

Various  lo 

Various  locations 

$3  900  000 

caticnj 

(b)  Outside  the  Usitkd  States.— Using 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ization of  appropriations  m  section  2304(a)(1), 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  acquire  real 
property  and  may  carry  out  military  construc- 
tion projects  for  the  installations  and  locations 
outside  the  United  States,  and  m  the  amounts, 
set  forth  in  the  following  table 

Ak  Forte  Outsrdt  tht  United  Stalt) 


Caunlry 

tnsUllatnn  or  location 

Amount 

Or  many 
Grtenlafld 
Guam 
Portugal 

Bhein  Mam  An  Base 
Ihule  An  Base 
AndtfMn  An  Forct  Bast 
ItietFicId 

$3  100  000 
$74  900  000 
$73  740  000 

$8  450  000 

s/-<      Jlri.'    I-  \MII  y  HOI   SIM, 

ta,i  (  (i\.v;Kr('")\  /t.\/i  At  ijlllsiTION. —  Using 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ization of  appropriations  m  section 
2304(a)(6)(A).  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may 
construct  or  acquire  lamily  housing  units  (in- 
cluding land  acquisition)  at  the  installations, 
for  the  purposes,  and  in  Ihe  amounts  set  forth 
m  the  following  table 

An  Force  Family  Housmf 


State  or 
country 

m^lallalion 

Pur  post 

Amount 

Calitornia 

Maich  An  force 

Bast 

370  units 

$38  351  000 

Iknida 

Patrick  An  force 

Base 

750  units 

$16  000  000 

Georgia 

Rabins  An  force 

Bast 

55  units 

$3  153  000 

New  Mei 

Cannon  An  force 

<o 

Base 

361  units 

$37  951000 

Utah 

Hill  An  forct  Bast 

87  units 

$6  353  000 

Portugal 

laifsfrttd 

Water  wells 

$865  000 

(h)  Pi.A.wixc  AM)  Design. —Using  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authorization  of 
tippropriations  in  .section  2304(a)(6)(A).  Ihe  Sec- 
retary o)  llie  Air  Force  may  carry  out  architec- 
tural and  engmcermQ  services  and  construction 
design  tictivilies  with  respect  to  the  construction 
iir  improvement  of  military  family  housing  units 
,'N  iiil  aiivitiiit  ''.nt  U-  n:  r,-(i  }T. 157.1)1111 
SKC.  i:t03.  IMPRDVF.StF-NTS  TO  MIlJT.XHt  F  \MII.Y 
HOVSING  I'SITfi. 

Subject  til  Ml  Ittin  2li.lS  of  title  10.  United 
Slates  Code,  and  using  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
III  section  2304(a)(6)(A),  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  may  improve  existing  military  family 
housing  units  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
i227.82f.000. 

s/^r     Jin;    \ll llol{l/\l IO\  OF  \l'l'l<()FKI.\TIOSS. 
.UK  FOIK  / 

la)  l\  (JE.M-.HAl..- Funds  are  liereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  September  30.  1992.  for  military  con- 
slruction.  repair  of  real  property,  land  acquisi- 
tion, and  military  family  housing  functions  of 
the  Department  o)  the  Air  Force  m  the  total 
amount  of  $2. 3 1 8. 836. Om. 

(1)  For  military  construition  projects  inside 
the  United  States  authonzed  by  section  2301(a). 
i.i:i5..il0.i)(X). 

(2)  For  military  construction  projects  outside 
the  United  States  authomed  by  section  2:i0f(b). 
$59,690,000. 

(3)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  authorized  by  section  2805  of  title  10. 
United  Slates  Code.  $82,000,000. 

(4)  For  repair  of  real  property  authorized  by 
section  2805  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
$276,394,000. 

(5)  For  architectural  and  engineering  services 
and  construition  design  under  section  2807  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code.  $95,000,000. 

(6)  For  military  family  housing  functions: 

(A)  For  construction  and  atquisilion  of  mili- 
tary family  housing  and  facilities.  $332,954,000: 
and 

(li)  For  support  of  military  housing  (including 
functions  described  in  section  2833  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code).  S9.37.28S.000  ol  which  not 
more  than  $150,800,000  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  leasing  of  military  family  housing 
units  worldwide. 

(h)  Limitation  on  total  Cost  of  Construc- 
tion Frcjjects.— Notwithstanding  the  cost  vari- 
ations authorized  by  section  2853  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  and  any  other  cost  vari- 
ation authorized  by  law.  the  total  cost  of  all 
projects  carried  out  under  section  2301  of  this 
Act  may  not  exceed  the  total  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  subsection  la  I 

TITLE  XMV     DEFFSSF  ,\(iF\t  IFS 

s/ r        .')(/'        \l  rilOKI/.FII     DFI-FSSF     M.FMIFS 
I  IISSIHI  I  JIOS.     HFI'AIH     OF     HFM 

moi'Fiin.  \M>  i-i.\i>  »((.!(;>/ //FAN 

I'KO.JFI  ;s 

(a)       ISSini.       IIIF       UmiF-I)      .Si.-mF.',.      Lsmg 

amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ization of  appropriations  m  section  2403(a)(1) 
and,  m  the  case  of  the  projects  described  in 
partigraphs  (2).  (3).  (4).  and  (5)  of  section 
2t03(().  other  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
authorizations  enacted  after  this  Act  for  such 
projects,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  acquire 
real  property  and  carry  out  military  construc- 
lion projects  for  the  installations  and  locations 
inside  the  United  States,  and  m  the  amounts, 
set  forth  in  the  following  table: 

Detense  Agencies  Inside  tht  United  States 


Oelense  Agencies   In- idp  the  linile<l  Stales     Continued 


Agency 


Oelense  Medical 
I  aciiity  Ollice 


Instillation  or  location 


Defense  Nuclear 

Agency 
National  Securifr 

Agency 
Section  6  Schools 
Strategic  Oelense 

Initiative  Orga 

ni/alion 


Oelense  Reuliliiation  and  Maiketing 
Ollice.  Hill  All  force  Base  Ulah 

Oelense  General  Supply  Center. 
Richmond  Virginia 

Beale  An  force  Base.  Caliliornia 

March  Au  force  Bast.  Calilomia 

I  it/simons  Army  Medical  Ctnter.  Col- 
orado 

Waller  Reed  Army  Medical  Cenlpi 
Disliict  ol  Columbia 

I'-f-i  iPTP^id  Wood.  Missouit 

-  -■'  •-"^t'  North  Caiolina 

M  !n  g:  -a  Naval  An  Station  len 
lies  see 

fglin  An  foice  Base.  Floiida 

trifl  Mc-aae  Maryland 

lort  Bragg  North  Carolina 
Barking  Sands.  Hawaii 


Amount 


Si    jOOOO 

$7.900  000 
$3  500  000 

$18  000.000 

$390,000,000 

$14' 300.000 

$3  000.000 

$750  000000 

$15  000.000 
$64  000000 

$6.;ooooo 

$3,950  000 
$5.400000 


(b)  Outside  the  United  STATEs.—Usvig 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ization of  appropriations  m  section  2402(a)(2), 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  acquire  real  prop- 
erty and  carry  out  military  construction  projects 
for  the  installations  and  locations  outside  the 
Uniled  Stales,  and  m  the  amounts,  set  forth  in 
the  following  table: 

Detense  Agencies  Outside  the  United  Stales 


Agency 

Inslallalion  or  location 

Amount 

Defense  Medical 

facilities  Of 

tice 
Defense  Nuclear 

Agency 
National  Secu 

Illy  Agency 

Classified  Location 

lohnston  Island         .-^-- 

Classified  iKatums 

$8  000.000 

$1,500,000 
$6  000.000 

Aftncy 

Inslallatufl  or  location 

Amount 

Defense  logistics 
Agency 

Defense  Reutiluation  and  Marlieting 
Ollice  March  Air  1  orce  Base 

Calilornia 

$630,000 

SEC.  2402.  ENERGY  CONSERVATION  PROJECTS. 

Using  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  in  section 
2l03(aHI0).  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  carry 
out  energy  conservation  projects  under  sciliov 
2865  ol  title  10.  Vinnd  Sialic  (''"./. 
SEC.  240.3.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPHl.WIUSS, 
DEFENSE  AGF:\CIES. 

(a)  I.\  (lh.\Fl<M  .  Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  September  30.  1992.  for  military  con- 
struction, repair  of  real  property,  land  acquisi- 
tion, and  military  family  housing  functions  of 
the  Deptirtmenl  of  Defense  (other  than  the  mili- 
tary departments),  in  the  total  amount  of 
$2.7.34.318.000  as  follows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projects  inside 
the  United  Slates  authorized  by  section  2401(a) 
$112,850,000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projects  outside 
Ihe  United  States  authomed  by  section  2401(b) 
S15.500.000. 

(3)  For  military  construction  projects  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston.  Texas,  authorized  by  section 
2101(a)  of  the  .Military  Construction  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  1987.  u.s  ami^nded.  S27.000.0(X). 

(4)  For  military  (unstrui Hon  projects  at  Ports- 
mouth Naval  Hospital.  Virginia,  authorized  by 
section  2101(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1990  and  1991. 
$16,000,000. 

(5)  For  military  construction  projects  at  Home- 
stead Air  Force  f}ase.  Florida,  authorized  by 
section  2401(a)  of  the  National  Defense  Author- 
izalton  Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1992  and  1993. 
$10,000,000. 

(6)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  authorized  by  section  2805  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  $40.114.(H)0. 

(7)  For  contingency  construction  projects  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  section  2804  of 
title  10.  United  Slates  Code.  $10,000,000. 
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(8)  For  architectural  and  engineering  services 
tind  for  construction  design  under  section  2807 
ol  title  10.  United  States  Code.  $85,818,000. 

(9)  For  conlonmng  storage  facilities  con- 
structed under  the  authority  of  section  2404(a) 
of  Ihe  Military  Construction  Authorization  Act. 
1987.  as  amended.  S3.580.000. 

110)  For  energy  conserx-'atwn  projects  author- 
ized by  section  2402.  $60,000,000. 

(11)  For  hu.sc  closure  and  realigniiwnt  activi- 
ties as  authorized  by  the  Defense  Authorization 
Amendments  and  liase  Closure  u»id  Realignment 
.Act  (l^ubhc  Law  100-526).  $440,700,000. 

(12)  For  base  closure  and  realignment  activi- 
ties as  authorized  by  the  Defense  Hcalignment 
and  Closure  Act  of  1990.  .section  2092  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fi.scal 
Year  1991.  (Public  l,aw  101-510.  Stat.  1810), 
SI. 743. 600. 000. 

(13)  For  repair  of  real  property  authorized  by 
section  2805  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
S140.756.00O. 

(14)  For  military  family  housing  functions  (in- 
cluding functions  described  m  section  2833  of 
title  10.  United  Slates  Code).  $28,400,000.  of 
which  not  more  than  $23,559,000  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  leasing  of  military 
jamily  housing  units  worldwide. 

(b)  AVTIIORIZATION  OF  UNOBLIGATED  FVNDS.-- 
Funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  fiscal  years  before  fiscal  year  1993  for 
military  construction  functions  of  the  defense 
agencies  that  remain  available  tor  obligation  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  he  made  available,  lo  the  extent  pro- 
vided m  appropriation  Acts,  for  military  con- 
struction projetts  authorized  m  section  2401(a) 
for  the  tiefense  Logistics  Agency. 

(c)  Limit  ALIOS  of  Total  Cost  of  Constrlv- 
TION  Projects. -Notwithstanding  the  cost  vari- 
aliinis  authorized  by  section  2853  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  and  any  other  cosl  vari- 
ations authorized  by  law.  the  total  cost  of  all 
projects  carried  out  under  section  2401  may  not 
exceed— 

(1)  The  total  amount  authonzed  to  be  appro- 
priated under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  subsection  (h). 

(2)  $134,000,000  (the  balance  of  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  construction  of  the  Walter  Ri'cd  In- 
stitute of  Research.  District  of  Columbia): 

(3)  S.32,()00,000  (the  balance  of  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  the  construction  of  the  Climatic 
Test  Chamber  at  Fglin  Air  Force  Base.  Florida): 

(4)  $210,000,000  (the  balance  of  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  construction  of  the  Army  .Medical 
Center  at  Fort  firagg.  North  Carolina):  and 

(5)  S388.000.000  (the  balance  of  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  Fitzsimons  Army  Medical  Center. 
Colin^iii. 

TITLE  XX\—SORlH  .ATl^STU   TRF.U^ 
()R(,A.M/..\TI<)\  I.SFR.A.STRl  CTl  RF 
S7,f     J.50I.   mthori/.ed   \afo   (O.SSTKII  tio\ 
AND  LAND  ACVUSITION  PROJFXTS. 

The  Secretary  oi  l)(  U  r.si  juau  mitkr  it.tribu- 
tions  for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  CJrganiza- 
tion  fnfrastruclure  Program  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 2806  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  m  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose  in 
.section  2502  and  the  amount  collected  from  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  as  a  result 
of  construction  previously  financed  by  Ihe  Unit- 
ed Stall  ^ 

SEC.  2502.  At  TIIOHI/.ATIOS  OF  \PPKUrRIMIOSS, 
NATO. 
Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  he  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1992  for  contributions  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  under  seclwn  2806  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  for  the  share  of  the  United  States 
of  the  cost  of  projects  for  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  Infrastructure  Program  as 
authorized  by  section  2501.  in  the  amount  of 
$121,200,001). 
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I II  IF.  \\\  I   (.1  xHi)  \\i)  ia:sn(\  H 

K>f«  h:S  h.U  II IIIHS 

SEC.  JtiOl  M  lll()KI/.h:n  (.t  \KI>  \\H  K/-SA«V/i 
<  0\SIHI  (  IIO.S.  Hhl'MK  (U  Hh  \l 
l'H<)l'f:nn.  WD  l^iM)  il  Ul  isillt)\ 
PRIhltA  is. 

There  are  aulhunzed  to  he  aiipropruiled  lor 
fixcal  years  hegiuniug  alter  September  .10.  1992, 
for  the  costs  of  acquisitwu.  architei  tural  and 
eiigineertng  services,  repair  ol  real  prope'tij, 
(Did  cunslruclwn  of  facilities  for  the  (luard  and 
Reserve  h'orces.  and  for  contributions  therelor, 
under  chapter  1.1.1  ol  title  10.  United  States  Code 
tmclttding  the  cost  of  acquisition  ol  land  lor 
those  facilities),  the  following  amounts: 

(1)  For  the  Department  of  the  Army— 

(.A)  for  the  Army  t\atio)ial  Guard  of  the  Unit- 
ed Slates.  $199,11 1, (XH),  and 

(R)  for  the  Army  Reserve.  $.11  ..VM 1. 000. 

(2)  For  the  Department  of  the  \'avy.  for  the 
Naval  and  Murine  Corps  Reserve,  $37,772,000 

(3)  For  the  Department  ol  the  Air  Force- 

(A)  lor  the  Air  Sational  (luard  of  the  United 
States.  $26 1. 25!). 000:  and 

(H)  for  the  An  F,nrr  Ursrrrr   f',i:.:m.OOO. 

TITLE  X.WII      FM'IR.\  TION  OF 
At  IH(>RI/..\II(>.\S 

SEC.  2701.  FXPIK.\riO\  OF  M  I IIOHI/.M l()\s  \\l> 
,\.W)I.\IS  Hh.(JIIHhl)  n>  Hh.  s/'/-(  / 
FIFO  H\   I   \W 

(a)  KsriKMIOS  UF  Al  llliiHI/.\ll(i\S  AhlFK 
TllHFF  Years.  — Kzcept  as  provided  m  subsection 
(h),  all  authomations  contained  m  titles  X.\l 
through  XXVI  for  military  construction 
projects,  repair  of  real  property,  land  acquisi- 
tion, family  housing  projects  and  tacilities.  and 
contributions  to  the  North  Allantu  Treaty  Or- 
ganization Infrastructure  program  (and  author- 
izations of  appropriations  therelor)  shall  expire 
on  the  later  ol  — 

(1)  October  I,  /99.5,  or 

(2)  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  an  Act  au- 
thorizing funds  for  military  construction  lor  fis- 
cal year  t;m. 

(b)  F.\CFI'TI(K\. —Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  authorizations  for  military  construc- 
tion projcits.  repair  of  real  property,  land  ac- 
quisttuin,  family  housing  projects  and  facilities, 
and  contributions  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  Infrastructure  program  (and  an 
thorizations  of  appropriations  therefor),  for 
which  appropriated  funds  have  been  obligated 
before  the  later  of— 

(1)  October  I.  199.').  or 

(2)  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  an  Act  au 
thorizmg  lunds  for  fiscal  year  1996  for  military 
construciton  contracts,  land  acquisition,  family 
housing  projects  and  lacilities,  or  contributions 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  In- 
frailruf iu'c  prix/rani 

SEC.  2702.  EFFECTIVt  l>A  I Fs 

Titles  XXI,  XXII,  XXIII.  XXIV.  XXV.  and 
XXVI  shall  be  in  effect  as  of  October  I,  1992  or 
the  dale  of  enactment  of  a  .\tilitary  Construc- 
tion Auth(.irizatli>n  Ail  Im  Fl'.ial  Yiar  1993. 
lehu  hiM-r  i\  Uf'  ■ 

TITI.F.  XWIII    i.FNFKM  I'ROVISIOSS 

.'Subtitle  A      Mililttry  Connlrurtiitn  Pntf*riint 

and  .Mihttiry  Ftinitly  Housing  (  hnnget 

SEC.  -'•-(»/    l>FFI\lll()\  l)F  MIIJI  »«>   (  (>NS/K(  < 
IIUN. 
(a)   HKVISION  /,V  Mll.lTAHY  CO.WSTRHCTIOS  A(.- 

ruiriKS.  -Sitbsertwn  (a)  of  section  2801  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  — 

(1)  by  inserting  'alteration,  repair,"  alter 
"conversion.",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out     of  any  kind  carried  out 
with  respect  to  a  military  installation."  and  in 
scrttng  m  lieu  thereof    "of  any  kind  that  i,v  Kir 
ried  out  with  respect  to  a  military  mslallation. 
costs  more  than  Sli.OOO,  and  extends  the  useful 
lite  ol  a  fadlity". 

(h)  Covn)«M/.vc  f)EFiMTio\— Subsection  (c) 
nl  viji/i  section  Is  amended— 


(I)  bt/  redesignating  paragraphs  13)  and  14)  as 
paragraphs  HI  and  li).  respectively,  and 

12)  by  inserting  alter  paragraph  (2)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph 

"'(3)  The  term  "extends  the  useful  lile  of  a  fa- 
cility' means  any  work  that  goes  beyond  pre- 
serving the  physical  structure  of  n  facility  or  its 
support  sjjstcins.  ". 

SF(  .    2H02     t  SSVK  niH)    \ll\IIH    I  OWIHI  <   lll>\ 
.\.SI)  HI-.rilH 

(a)  Mil  ITARY  CO\.STRl"<"TI(>\  Fli.\l>l.\tl.-Suh- 
sectuin  (a)(1)  of  .section  2HI>!i  of  title  10,  United 
Stales  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

""(a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
within  an  amount  equal  to  125  pi^rccnt  of  the 
amount  authorized  by  law  for  such  purpo.se,  the 
Secretary  concerned  may  carry  out  military  con- 
struction not  otherwise  authorized  by  law.  Mili- 
tary construction  authorized  by  this  section  is 

'"(A)  a  minor  military  construction  project  for 
a  single  undertaking  at  a  military  installation 
that  has  an  approved  cost  equal  to  or  less  than 
$1,500,000,  or 

"(li)  a  repair  project  that  costs  more  than 
$15,000  and  extends  the  useful  life  of  a  facil- 
ity."'. 

(b)  Operation  asd  Mai\tfna\('e  Fti\ni.\r,.- 
Subsection  (c)(1)  of  such  section  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "military  construe tiori 
protect  costing  not  more  than  $300,000."  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "minor  military  construc- 
tion protect  or  rejxiir  pro)ect  that  t  osts  not  more 
than  $15,000."";  and 

(2)  bg  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentence.  "'Unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  and  repair  projetts  at  facilities  funded 
by  working  capital  lunds  established  pursuant 
to  .section  2208  of  this  title  may  he  funded  by  the 
working  capital  lunds  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  dollar  limitation  prescribed  in  this  para- 
graph."". 

(c)  CoNFOR.\iisa  Repeal  HFaAROisa  re.kova- 
Tio.\.<i.— Section  2811  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  IS  repealed 

(d)  AirruoRi/.Ei)  Cost  Variatio\.s.  Section 
28.53  ol  lllte  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amend 
ed- 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "sub- 
section (c)  or  (d)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (c),  (d),  or  (e)".  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(e)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  minor  con- 
struction projects  or  repair  projects  authorized 
by  .section  2805  of  this  title.  ". 

(e)  Clerical  Amem)Mfnts.  (f)  The  heading 
of  section  2805  of  title  10.  United  Slotey  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

"If'JflOS.    t'nsperifieit   minor  rnnslrucliitn   and 
rfpair" 

<Jl  the  Uiblt  ol  scctiDHs  at  llu:  lycaniuuiu  of 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  169  of  such  title  is 
amended— 

(A)  bu  striking  out  the  ilcm  relating  to  section 
2HII.  and 

(li)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 

2805  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 

"2805.     Unspecified  minor  < utistruclton  and  rp- 

SEC.  2H0:l  RFt>l"(  Fl)  U  IIIOHin  H)R  t  Sh  OF  op 
EK.MIO\  \\l>  \t\l\IF\\.\t  F  H  \I>S 
ro  <  tKHV  Ol  J  SAfA/  /.  PKO.IFl  TS  IS 
V0I\T\(.  HFSFH\h.  <  <)\tP<>Nk.\T  FA 
Cll.l  LIES 

Seition    22.iJiiitu    ,■;    litli     "ni.    Ignited    States 
Code,  IS  amended  by  striking  out   "$300,000"  and 
inserimu  in  liru  ih'-'i  '•!    $15,000" 
SEC.    2tl04     \t)n(  F     \.\l)    WAJT    HFt^l  IRFMEf/TS 
FOK  tlUERUENCY  CONSTKLCTION. 

Section  280.1(b)  of  title  fO.  United  States  Code, 
IS  amended 

(I)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  (I),  (2),  and  (3)  ax  subparagraphs 
(A).  (H),  and  (C).  respectively. 


(2)  by  sinking  out  the  third  sentence. 

(3)  by  in.iertmg  "(I)"  alter  "fW".  and 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  A  military  (onstruc  tion  project  under  this 
section  may  he  carried  out  only  after— 

"(A)  m  the  case  of  a  project  determined  by  the 
Secretary  concerned  to  be  vital  to  national  secu- 
rilv.  the  end  of  the  live-day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  the  report  required  by  paragraph  (I)  is 
received  by  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress: and 

"(H)  III  the  case  of  a  project  detirmined  by  the 
Seiretary  concerned  to  be  vital  to  the  protection 
ol  health,  safety,  or  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment, the  end  of  the  21-day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  such  report  is  received  by  such  commit- 
tees.". 
SEC.  2«ft5    M  riioRin    ro  <»««>   oi  r  F\FHoy 

(  t)\SFH\Ari<}.\  I  O.SSIHl  (  TIO.\ 

PRO.jF(  rs. 

Section  28i,:'>  ut  nilc  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

II)  by  redesignating  subsection  (dl  as  sub- 
section (e):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  Ic)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsectirm: 

"'(d)  KSERCY  COSSERVATIOS  CONSTRUCTION 
FROlEC'TS.'-The  Secretary  ol  fiefense  may  carry 
out  a  military  construction  project  for  energy 
conservation,  not  previou.ily  authorized,  using 
funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avaihihte 
for  that  purpose 

Subtitle  B-'l)efensc  Hiisc  (his  tire  and 
Realignment 

.Sft<  .  :iK2l  l)FMO\SIH.\IIO.\  PHO.IEI  I  FOK  IIIF 
ISF  OF  .\.\riO\M.  KFI.IX  .\TIO.\ 
lO.\TH.UTOK  TO  ASSIST  l)KP.\KT 
MEST  OF  DEFF.\SE:. 

(a)  USE  Ol    .\.\lt(i.\.\:    liEl.iHATIOS  COSTRAC- 

TOR.—The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  enter  into 
a  one-year  contract  with  a  private  relocation 
contractor  that  operates  on  a  nationwide  basis 
to  test  the  cost-effectiveness  of  using  national 
relocation  contractors  to  administer  the  hoirw- 
owners  assistance  program  under  .leclion  2832  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code.  The  contract  shall 
he  (ompetitively  awarded  not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Report  o\  CosTRAcr.-Not  later  than 
September  30.  1993.  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  irn'osuring  the 
effectiveness  of  the  national  contractor  m  terms 
of  total  program  cost  and  efficiency  against  the 
total  cost  of  the  program  as  operated  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  using  its  own  employees  or 
through  contracts  with  relocation  conifHinies  lo- 
cated at  the  site  of  each  base  closure  or  realign- 
ment. 

SEC.    2822.     CHAStiF    l\    DA  I F    OF    REPORT    OF 
( DMPTHOI  l.FH     (iFSEHM.     TO    (  0\ 
(,HFSS     A.\n     nFTF.\SF     liASF     (  LO 
SIRE   ASU   REAIAUSSIEST   COSVdlS 
SION. 
Section  2903(d)(5Hli)  of  the  Defense  liase  Clo- 
sure and  Realignment  Act  of  1990  (part  A  of  title 
XXIX  of  t^uhlic   Law   101-510.    10   U.S.C    2687 
note)  IS  amended  by  striking  out   "May   15  of 
each  year""  ami  insi-rlnii]  in  Itcu  thrrenl  "April 
15  of  each  i/'M' 

Subtitle  ("     Ixmd  Transactions 

SF(  2S.1I  F.\(  II.AMdF  OF  (  FRT.AI\  REM.  PROP 
FRn  FOR  REPl.At  FMF.ST  EA(II  I 
TIES,  Tl  STI\,  I  AIJFORMA 

(a)  Is  GtSEKM  -SoluKlislanding  sc(  lion 
2905(b)  of  the  Defense  Base  Closure  and  Re- 
alignment Art  ol  I'j'.M)  (part  A  of  title  XXIX  of 
Public  Law  101  5111.  10  use.  2687  note)  and 
subject  to  subsection  lb),  the  Seiretary  of  the 
Navy  may  convey,  through  one  or  more  trans- 
actions, all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  m  and  to  a  tract  of  real  property  con- 
sisting of  approximately  1.250  acres  and  com- 
prising the  operations  portion  of  Marine  Corps 


Air  Station  (MCAS).  Tustm.  California.  The  op- 
erations portion  of  MCAS  Tustm  is  that  portion 
of  the  installation  other  than  family  housing, 
related  personnel  support  facilities,  and  the 
Armed  Forces  Reserve  Center.  The  transfer  of 
the  property  shall  be  by  competitive  procedures 
and  at  not  less  than  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
properly,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

(b)  CO.SSIDERATIOS   AST)   USE  OF  PROCEEDS.— 

(I)  In  consideration  for  the  conveyance  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a),  the  transferee  shall  pro- 
vide construction  of  new  facilities  and  renova 
lions  of  existing  facilities  at  Marine  Corps  liasej 
MCAS  Camp  Pendleton  or  Marine  Corps  .Air 
Ground  Combat  Center,  Twentymne  Palms,  or 
the  remaining  portion  of  MCAS.  Tustm.  Califor- 
nia, or  any  combination  of  these  locations,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  be 
vi'cessary  to  support  the  remaining  portion  of 
MCAS  Tustm  and  the  missions  of  the  Marine 
Aircraft  Groups  and  supporting  units  being  relo- 
cated or  composited  as  a  result  of  the  convey- 
ance authorized  by  subsection  (a). 

(2)  If  the  combined  value  uf  the  renovations 
and  newly  constructed  facilities  is  le.ss  than  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  property  conveyed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  the  transferee  shall 
make  a  cash  payment  to  the  United  States  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference. 

(3)  All  payments  received  under  paragraph  (2) 
shall  be  paid  into  the  Department  of  Defense 
Base  Closure  Account  1990.  established  by  sec- 
tion 2906  of  the  t)efense  Rase  Closure  and  Re- 
alignment Act  of  1990  (part  A  of  title  XXfX  of 
Public  Law  101-510:  10  U.S.C.  2687  note). 

(c)  ExPiRATins  OF  AVTilORiTY.-d)  The  au- 
thority provided  by  this  section  shall  expire  12 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that- 

(A)  there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood  of  execut- 
ing an  agrenneni  accomplishing  the  conveyance 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)  within  an  addi- 
tional period  not  to  exceed  twelve  months,  and 

III)  further  efforts  to  effect  the  conveyance 
authorized  by  this  section  are  m  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Upon  making  a  determination  under  para- 
graph (I I.  the  Secretary  may  extend  the  author- 
ity provided  by  this  section  for  an  additional  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  twelve  months. 

(3)  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  authority  pro- 
vided by  this  section,  the  closure  of  the  oper- 
ations portion  III  .MCAS  Tustm  shall  proceed  as 
a  closure  under  the  provisions  of  the  Defense 
liase  Closure  and  Realignment  Act  of  I'ifX)  (part 
A  of  title  XXIX  of  Public  Law  101-510.  10  U.S.C. 
2687  note). 

(d)  ADOiTiosAL  Terms  and  Conditions.— (D 
The  exact  acreage  and  legal  descriptions  of 
lands  to  be  conveyed  under  tins  section  shall  be 
determined  by  surveys  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(2)  All  renovations  and  new  cim.struction  ob- 
tained under  this  section  shall  be  performed  to 
commercial  standards  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible. 

(3)  Any  agreement  entered  into  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  such  other  terms  and 
(onditwns  as  the  Secretary  determines  appro- 
priate to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
Slates. 

SEC.  2H3-2.   MODIFICATION  OF  IJ^SD  EXCHANGE, 

SAN  DIEGO.  CAJJFORNIA. 

Section  837  ni  thr  .Militara  Coiistruiiwn   Au 

thorizatwn    Act.    1985    (Public    Law   98-107.    9S 

Stat.  I.'>29),  IS  amended- 

(1)  m  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "or  the 
San  T>iego  Energy  Recovery  Project,  a  joint 
powers  agency  ol  the  city  and  county  ol  San 
Diego  (hereinalter  m  this  section  referred  to  as 
"SANDER")."". 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c); 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  as 
subsections  (e)  and  (f): 


(4)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (h)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

""(c)  Al.TFH\ATI\ECO\SinEHATION.—(l)  In  HeU 
of  the  120  acres  of  land  referred  to  m  subsection 
(b)  as  consideration  for  the  conveyance  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
permit  the  City  to  convey  to  the  Sec-retary— 

""(A)  other  real  property  suitable  for  use.  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  for  military  family 
housing: 

""(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  parcel  conveyed  under  subsection  (a),  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary:  or 

""(C)  a  combination  of  real  property  and  cash. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  permit  the  alternative 
conveyance  under  paragraph  ll)  only  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  City  will  use  the  120 
acres  of  land  for  purposes  associated  with  the 
cleari  water  program  of  the  City  that  are  com- 
patible with  the  mission  and  operations  of  the 
adjacent  Naval  Air  Station,  Miramar. 

"■(d)  Fair  Market  Vai.i"e.  Use  of  Pro- 
ceeds.— The  total  value  of  the  consideration  to 
be  provided  to  the  United  States  under  sub- 
sections lb)  and  (i )  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  the 
fair  tnarket  value  of  the  lands  conveyed  under 
subsection  (a),  (is  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  The  City  shall  pay  any  difference  to 
the  United  Stales.  To  the  extent  provided  in  ap- 
propriation Arts,  the  Secretary  may  use  any 
amounts  paid  under  this  section  solely  for  the 
purpose  ol  acquiring  in  the  San  Diego  area  a 
suitable  site  for.  or  constructing  or  acquiring  by 
direct  purchase,  military  family  housing.  Any 
funds  received  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sec- 
tion and  not  used  within  30  months  after  receipt 
shall  be  deposited  into  the  special  account  es- 
tablished jmrsuant  to  section  201(h)  of  the  Fed- 
eral P'operly  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (10  U.S.C.  485(h)). "":  and 

(5)  m  subsection  (e).  as  redesignated  by  para- 
graph (3).  by  striking  out  ""or  SANDER  or  by 
the  City  and  SANDER". 

SEC.   2833.   LAND  ACQUISITION  A.WD   EXCHANGE. 
.MYRTLE    BEACH    AIR    FORCE    BASE 
A.\D    POINSETT     WEAFVNS     RA.\GE. 
SOUTH  CAROLISA. 
(a)  FiNDiscs.  -Congress  jinds  the  jolUncing 

(1)  The  Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base  was  rec- 
ommended jor  closure  m  the  recommendations  of 
the  Defense  Base  Closure  and  Realignment 
Ccjmmis.sion  as  submitted  by  the  President  to 
Congress  cm  July  10.  1991.  pursuant  to  section 
2'M3(e)  of  the  Defense  Base  Closure  and  Re- 
ahgnment  Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101-510:  10 
U.S.C.  2687  note). 

(2)  The  Myrtle  Beach  An  Force  Base  is  situ- 
ated on  some  3.744  acres  oj  land,  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  is  required  to  dispose  of  under 
section  2905  of  the  Defense  Base  Closure  and  Re- 
alignment Act  of  1990. 

(3)  The  United  States  currently  leases  from 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  and  three  other 
owners  some  8.357.96  acres  of  land,  located  7.5 
miles  south  of  Shaw  Air  Force  Base  in  Sumter 
County.  South  Carolina.  The  Air  Force  has  de- 
veloped these  leasehold  tracts  into  a  weapons 
and  bombing  range  known  as  the  Poinsett 
Weapons  Range,  which  is  used  for  weapons,  air- 
to-ground  ordnance,  and  bombing  practice  by 
aircraft  from  Shaw  Air  Feme  Base.  Pope  Air 
Force  fiase.  Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force  Base, 
the  South  Carolina  Air  .Sational  Guard,  the 
Ohio  An  National  Guard.  Cherry  Point  .Marine 
An  Station,  and  Beaufort  .Marine  An  Station. 

(4)  The  State  of  South  Carolina  has  offered  to 
convey  lo  the  United  States  its  fee  simple  estate 
in  the  Poinsett  Weapons  fiange.  together  with 
c onstituent  parcels  owned  by  other  persons 
which  the  State  will  acquire  and  any  contiguous 
parcels  the  An  Force  may  desire  for  range  en- 
haniement  and  reconfiguration,  m  exchange  for 
land  and  improvements  at  Myrtle  fieach  .An 
Force  liase  that  arc  equal  m  value. 

(5)  By  acquiring  title  to  the  Poinsett  Weaporis 
Range,  the  An  Force  will  be  able  to  enhance  the 
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utility   of  the   Poinsett    Weapons    Range    as   a 
bombirig  and  weapons  range. 

(b)  Co.wEYANC^E. —Subject  to  subsection  (c). 
the  Secretary  of  the  An  Force  may  convey  to  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  all  riglit.  title,  and  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  and  to  all  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  land  and  improvernents  comprising 
.Myrtle  Beach  An  Force  Base.  South  Carolina. 

(c)  Co\sideraticjs—(1)  As  consideration  for 
the  conveyance  authorized  under  subsection  (b). 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  shall  convey  to  the 
United  States  land  and  improvements  in  the 
Poinsett  Weapons  Range,  which  are  currently 
being  leased  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
and  any  contiguous  and  surrounding  parcels 
which  the  State  may  own  or  acquire  to  improve 
or  enlarge  the  configuration  of  the  Poinsett 
Weapons  Range  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  An 
Force.  The  fan  market  value  of  the  real  prop- 
erty conveyed  to  the  United  States  shall  be  at 
least  equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of  the  real 
property  conveyed  to  the  State  under  subsection 
(b). 

(2)  The  Poinsett  Weapons  fiange  contains  ap- 
proximately 8.357.96  acres  and  is  situated  in 
Sumter  County,  South  Carolina.  Its  perimeter 
boundaries  are  described  by  bearings  and  dis- 
tances on  a  plat  of  survey  prepared  by  Palmer 
B.  Mallard  and  Associates.  South  Carolina  Reg- 
istered Land  Surveyors,  dated  May  1,  1967.  last 
revised  m  October  1981. 

(d)  ACQVisiTio.^  OF  Additiosal  Land.— The 
Secretary  of  the  An  Force  may  acquire  by  lease 
or  purchase  such  additional  jxircels  of  land  m 
the  vicinity  of  the  Poinsett  Weapons  Range  as 
the  Secretary  considers  to  be  necessary  to  re- 
configure and  enhance  the  Poinsett  Weapons 
Range.  Such  acquisition  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  section  2662(a)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code. 

SEC.  2S34.  LAND  CONTEVA-SCE.  PITTSBIRGH. 
PE.WSYLVANIA. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  subsection  (b), 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  convey,  unthout 
reimbursement,  to  the  Urban  Rfdevelo-pment  Au- 
thority of  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania,  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to 
a  tract  of  real  property  (including  improvements 
thereon)  known  as  the  Hays  Army  Ammunition 
Plant  and  consisting  of  approximately  11.9983 
acres  m  the  Borough  of  West  Homestead  and 
the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

lb)  Condition  or  Transfer.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Army  may  not  make  the  conveyance  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a)  unless  the  Secretary 
IS  able  to  issue  a  statement  of  condition  certify- 
ing that  the  Hays  Army  Ammunition  Plant  is 
environmentally  clean  and  safe  for  nonmilitary 
use. 

(c)  f.EGAL  Description  and  Survey.— The 
exact  acreage  and  legal  description  of  the  prop- 
erty to  be  conveyed  under  s~ubsection  (a)  shall  be 
determined  by  surveys  that  are  satis.factory  to 
the  Secretary.  The  cost  of  such  survey  shall  be 
borne  by  the  Urban  Hedevelopment  .Authority  of 
Pittsburgh. 

(d)  Other  Terms  and  Conditions.— The  Sec- 
retary may  require  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions with  respect  to  the  conveyance  as  the  Sec- 
retary considers  appropriate  to  protect  the  inler- 
esls  ol  ihc  United  Slates 

SEC.  2835.  LEASE  OF  PROPERTY  AT  THE  NAVAL 
SUPPLY  CE.WTER,  OAKJLAMD,  C.AU 
FORNTA. 

(a)  Lease  ACTHGRIZED.—Subiect  to  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c).  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
may  lease  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany (in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
pany"") not  more  than  15  acres  of  real  property, 
together  with  improvements  thereon,  located  at 
the  Naval  Supply  Center,  Oakland.  California. 

(b)  Term  of  lease,  restrictions  on  Use.— 
The  lease  entered  into  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  for  an   initial  period  of  not  more  than  25 
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yearx.  Tlie  Company  ahull  be  oivi-n  an  opUon  to 
pttpnd  thr  lease  for  '.m  iidditiiinal  penad  of  mil 
more  than  25  neurs.  The  lease  lUall  (iintatn  the 
condition  that  usr  <tl  the  leaded  properlu  is  re- 
sflirled  tit  freiQlit  Iriitnporlulton  purposes. 

(e)  C()SSIin:HMIltM.  /1.1  inustdriittiou  lor  the 
lease  ol  the  real  propertij  under  suhsectinn  (a), 
the  l.'oinpiinij  shall  pay  tn  the  Seirelani  i>l  the 
S'avu  - 

ll)  the  lair  market  rental  eiiliir  ol  the  litised 
priiperly: 

(i!)  an  amnimt,  dftprminetl  hu   the  .Serrelnrii 
and  till-  I'omiHinij.  ei/iHil  to  the  replaei-ment  < nsl 
ol  thiine  laellltte\  on  the  leased  propirtij  reijutr 
inn  replaienieitt  hy  the  Set  retarii.  itnd 

(.1)  an  amnuni,  ileleimmed  hu  the  Setrettiry 
and  the  Compani/.  equal  tn  the  expenses  to  ftr 
ineutred  hy  the  Seerrtart/  to  relocate  Navy  oper- 
ations eu'tentlu  rondiu  ted  on  the  leased  prnp- 
erty  to  I'.nother  lotntion  at  the  Maval  Supplii 
Center.  Oakland,  ('alitor ma- 
id) r.s>.  Di-'  AV.v/).v.  (/;  To  the  ertent  provided 
in  appritpnation  At  ts.  the  Secretary  ol  the  S'lxvij 
may  use  amounts  retftveil  under  suhsei  lion 
(c)(1)  to  ptiy  lor  imprnvemenl.  maintenant f,  re 
pair,  construction,  or  re\.toration  at  the  \aitil 
Supply  Center.  Oakland.  Calilo'nta. 

(2)  To  the  extent  prnvideit  m  appropitatuin 
Aels,  the  SecTelnrtj  may  use  amounts  retetii-d 
under  paragraphs  i2)  and  CI)  ol  suhset Hon  (r)  to 
pay  for  relocation  eipenses  and  cdnstrucinuj 
new  facilities,  or  niakimi  nioilifuations  to  exist- 
ing lacilities,  that  are  netessary  to  replace  fa 
rUities  on  the  lea.ied  property.  Amounts  retinved 
in  excess  ol  the  amounts  useit  under  this  para 
graph  man  he  used  lor  the  purposes  set  lorth  in 
paragraph  (I). 

(el  AviiioKiiy  I'll  l)K\n)i.i.'<it  AMI  Ccissrnini 
Favii.ITIKS.  'Under  the  terms  of  the  lease,  the 
Serrplary  of  the  ,\'avy  mttu  aulhiime  the  Com 
pany  to  demolish  eiisling  lai  ilities  on  the  leased 
properly  and  lonsiruil  new  hicdtties  on  the 
property  for  the  u.vp  of  the  Company.  In  lieu  of 
payments  required  under  subsection  lc)(2).  the 
Secretary  may  aulhorice  the  Company  lo  con- 
struct replai  ement  Ituiltltes  for  use  hy  the  S'avy. 

(J)  AdDITIOXAI.  TutMS.-  The  Setretary  ol  the 
Navy  may  ret4uire  such  additional  terms  and 
cnnditians  in  tonnection  with  lease  authorised 
under  subsection  (a)  as  the  Secretary  considers 
appropriate  lo  protect  the  interests  ol  the  United 
States. 

SKC.    2K1H     l,n\SI    III-    /    \s/W/\/     \l     \\\M      \ll< 
M\ilii\        lllliWIili       s\\      nil  1. 1 1. 

<  .ij.iKm.MA. 

la)  AirnioHi/y  IDdKAsr  Haxh.mkst.  -Suhiect 
to  .siih.ieclion  (hi.  the  Secretary  ol  the  \ui'y  may 
grant  tn  San  Diego  (las  and  h'.lectric  Companu 
(in  this  section  referred  to  as  "SDCiAE")  an 
easement  on  a  parcel  oj  real  property  consisting 
of  approrimately  IJII  acres  that  is  Uuated  m  the 
nnrthetist  portion  of  Naval  An  Station. 
Miraiiiar,  Culilornia  (in  this  section  reltrred  lo 
as  the  "Air  Station").  The  purpii.se  ol  the  ease- 
ment IS  lo  enahle  SlXJt&t:  to  cunstruct.  operate, 
and  maintain  an  eledric  transmission  suh- 
station  and  associated  electrit  transmission 
■lines. 

(bl  C(>xsil)KltATi(),\.  (I)  In  I  tinsideralion  lor 
the  grant  of  an  easement  to  SlXiJ^I-:  under  suti- 
section  la).  .S7«;*/-.'  shall  pay  to  the  United 
Stales  an  aniounl  Dial  is  not  less  than  the  lair 
market  value  ol  that  easement,  as  detennined  by 
the  Setretary. 

(2)  The  Setretary  may  accept  from  SIXliiK.  m 
lieu  ol  payment  of  up  to  SO  prrcenl  ol  the  agreed 
con-llderution.  llie  following 

(A)  The  estahlishment  of  an  alternative  source 
ol  12  klloDolls  ol  electric  power  lor  the  Air  Sta- 
tion. 

(II)  Suth  improvements  to  the  elet  Irical  dis 
liihutlon  system  ol  the  Air  Station  as  the  Sec- 
retary designates  lor  the  purposes  oj  this  para- 
graph. 
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CONCRISSIONAI.   RIXORD-HOISE 


(c)  USK  OF  PHfUKElKS.—d)  The  amounts  of 
consideration  paid  under  suhsectinn  (h)  shall  he 
deposited  m  the  spttial  actount  established  for 
the  Department  o)  the  .\'avy  under  section 
MliJidUlUA)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 

(2)  To  the  extent  provided  m  appropriations 
At  Is.  of  the  sums  in  sui  h  attouiit  - 

(Ai  tht  le  shall  he  available  lor  facility  mamte 
nance  anti  repair  ami  for  environmental  reslora- 
tiiin  hy  the  Department  of  the  .\avy  the  amount 
equal  to  W  percent  of  the  lotiil  agreed  consider- 
ation lor  the  grant  ol  the  easement  under  suh 
SCI  tion  la),  antt 

(Hi  there  shall  he  available  for  facilitu  mamte 
nance  and  repair  or  environmental  restoration 
ol  the  Air  Station,  the  amount  eifual  to  the  er- 
less  (if  any)  of  .W  petii-nl  ol  such  total  (tinsider- 
alion ctver  the  amount  equal  to  the  sum  ol 

(I)  the  total  tost  incurrid  hy  SD(!i)H-:  lor  the 
estahlishment  of  thr  allnnallce  jMuer  souite 
pursuant  lo  subsection  (b>i2llA):  and 

(II)  the  total  cost  of  the  improvunents  made  by 
SDd.frf-:  pursuant  to  suhscctwn  (b)(2)(li). 

(d)  l.hTiAl  T>KSCHII'rit>\.  The  eract  acreage 
and  legal  tiesi  riplion  ol  the  real  property  sublet  I 
to  the  easement  gianti  tl  uiitler  tins  section  shall 
be  determined  by  a  survey  that  is  satislai  lory  to 
the  Setretary.  The  cost  nl  the  survey  shall  he 
binne  hy  SD(l<6h:. 

(e)  Aliiin mSAt,  TKKMS.  The  Srrretary  may 
require  any  additional  tetms  and  coiitlilions  in 
connection  with  the  grant  of  an  easement  under 
this  .section  that  the  Secretary  tonsiders  appro 
prtate  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Uniti^d 
Slatt^s 

^llltllll,       II  »//M    .    Il.ltli    .•lis 

sm\  2.HII    HI- \i    riitii-ii;n    ihwsm  iitis^.    m 
rmii  \    III    I  III     \hMi  ll    ^/  /,'i  n  i  -^ 

i  O.M»H/7 /■.*■> 

Section  2<)i>2  ol  title  lo.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  hy  adding  at  the  end  Die  following 
new  suhscclion 

"If)  The  repnittng  requirements  of  subsections 
(al,  (h).  and  (el  are  waived  unitcr  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  in  the  event  of  a  dei  hirallon 
of  war.  in  the  event  of  tt  diilaralnin  of  a  na 
lional  etnergent  y  by  the  Tiesttlcnl  pursuant  to 
the  National  Koiergemies  Act  i.V)  use.  1601  el 
sell),  or  for  teal  properly  transactions  required 
111    connection    with    a    continc/ent  y    operation 
The  .Secretary  ol  a  mililaiy  department  slmll 
suhmil  a   report   to   the  Committees  ixi    Armed 
.Services  ol  the  .Senate  and  the  House  of  fiep- 
icsentatives  not  later  than  .VJ  days  after  enter 
ing  into  a  Iran.sat  tion  lor  which  the  prior  ton- 
gressinnat  notification  n^quirements  imposed  by 
this  set  tiiiu    If    u  ,1-,'  ij  I'l,  .'I',  i.ii'.iu  .,/  ''m,  -.uI 
secliiiii 

SBC,  inij    t  i-\iiii i(  \.iii'\   i.'i    Miiinnin    ll) 

I.KASt.  .\OS-kXt:HS.S  HKtJft.Nty. 

Section  2i>t)7(bhl)  oi  title  10.  fniicil  States 
Code,  i.v  amended  bij  mserttna  ".  m  the  case  of 
the  lease  !■!  r,\i!  r-cnp,  T<  I  ■■  lift,  <  "■ill. ill  pin- 
vtdi" 

SUf.inii  siiiiiM.i  \\n  ni'-it  IS  \t  til  11  \/ Mil). 
Ills  M  \  1 1  la  \i  s  ti\  \i;si  \  \i  ruDf. 
/  /.; )  ;\  (  ON  ;(  S(  //i/\  n////  iiiiiili- 
p.vtn  (u.\iK.\i  vs. 

Section  2t>!).'ib)  m  title  lit.  Inited  States  Code. 
IS  amended 

III  bii  striking  out  'and'  al  the  end  ol  para- 
graph (til. 

i2)  by  sirikini]  out  the  period  at  the  end  ol 
paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  m  lieu  thercol  ". 
and",  and 

(-1)  by  tttldmg  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph 

"(S)  the  storage  or  disposal  ol  any  matenal 
Dial  IS  not  owned  by  the  Department  ol  Defense 
ll  the  Seiretary  of  the  military  dcpttrlmeni  con 
tvmcd  determines  that  the  material  is  required 
or  generated  by  a  private  iterson  m  connection 
with  the  authomed  anil  tompatible  use  by  that 
person  of  an  industrial  ly lie  lacility  of  the  De- 
partiwil  ol  Delense.". 


SM      .■'11    11  Ml  I  Mills  tl\   11    (S/M,  ()/    Mil  11  \H) 

t  A.Mll.i      llltl  Sl.\l.     WtllU  lIVllDl--     U\ 

THE  UK.P\Kr»h:\T  Ot  THI-:  .*K»rv. 

Section    2la'i{allliUHi     ihr    S'llimi'il    l)i  Jense 

Authorijatinn  Act  for  Tisial  Years  IH92  and  199.1 

(I'ltblic  Law  102190.  105  Slat.  1512)  is  amended 

by  striking  out  "S.lfiO.Tfl.'i.lX)!)"  and  inserting  in 

lieu  thereof  "S:>'i5.7fi:i.'XXl" 

SEC.  2«*5    uhfiiKi    lis   tiiMiMin    uniiMn 

\l:h.l)  HIK  HI  I  I  tIMs    MUlttlill     \l\ 

ri(>.\.  H.xwAii. 

(a)  REI'iihi  Unjriiii  n.  'The  Setretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  ol  the  .Air  h'rtrce,  and  the 
Sei  retary  iil  the  ,\avy  shall  lointly  prepare  a  re- 
port evaluating  the  military  net essity  of  huiim- 
taining  Ihllows  Air  Force  Station  on  the  Island 
ol  Otihu.  Hawaii,  as  a  military  installation  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

(bl  C<>\tMi:,\lCAfH)\  h'Acii.iry.  As  part  of  the 
report,  the  Sinretary  of  the  Air  Force  shall  tie- 
.scribe  one  or  more  alternative  locations  under 
the  lurisifiction  ol  the  Department  of  Defense  m 
the  Slate  of  Hawaii  that  wouhi  be  suitable  for 
the  communication  operations  luirevtiy  con- 
ducted at  Hellows  Air  Force  Stalittn  and  the  cost 
ol  reloi  iiting  such  operations. 

(c)  .\lA/iiSh  CiiHP.s  THAlstMi.  As  part  of  Ihr 
report,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  describe 
one  or  mitre  alternative  locations  under  the  ju- 
risdiclinn  of  the  Department  ol  Defense  m  the 
Stale  of  tiawtiii  that  wouiti  be  suitable  fur  the 
training  activities  ol  the  \fanne  Corps  periodi- 
cally conducleti  at  tiellous  Air  Forte  Station. 

(lb  Srii\ii.s.sici\  III-  Ri-.i'tiHIs.  The  report  rc- 
iiitiicil  hy  this  •.•■  '  lii'ii  ^liiill  be  suhinil'i it  /..  ('■;)/ 

:iil  liilt  I   I'  '■■        ■':  /,  ;•''',, 

l>l\l^l()\'     ('     DH'Mtl  MFM      III      t\Htl.) 

\i//o\\/   ^F(iHii\    \i  mom/ Mittss 
wnoiiim  u  iiioiti/\iio\s 

mil    \\M     DFTMtl  \th\  I  Ol    I  \H«.Y 
\\llO\M    ^F<  I  Hin    I'HfX.H  wis 

Slihlllti     \       \iltliinill   S<(|;m/\   rrtt;.;rtlflts 
\tithiiri  zillittns 
SEC.  :iioi   \'>t  W'ONs  .\(  iiMiih.s 

la)  Oi-i-HAIIM:  F.M't-x.si-.s.  — Funds  are  hereby 
anthori::ed  lo  lie  appropriateii  to  the  Department 
of  /■:nergy  for  fiscal  year  199,1  for  operating  ex- 
penses incurred  m  carrying  out  weapons  at  livi- 
tles  necessary  for  national  si^urily  proijrams  in 
the  amount  of  Sl.lO.i.fHi'l.OOO.  to  be  allocated  as 
follows: 

(I)  For  research  and  drvelnpmeni. 
SI.  1 75. 901). 01)0. 

12)  For  weapons  testing.  S429.5OO.aO0. 

Ci)  For  production  and  siirvrdlance. 
S2, 1 72.1)00.000. 

It)  For  program  direction.  S325.9II9IHHI. 

lb)  Ti.AVT  I'RciJtfTS.  Funds  are  hereby  au- 
:iiomed  to  be  appropnalt^d  lo  Ihc  Department  of 
Energy  lor  fiscal  year  199^1  for  plant  projects  (in- 
cluding maintenance,  restoration,  planning, 
cnnstruition.  acquisition,  modllication  of  lacili- 
ties. and  the  continuation  ol  projects  aulhomed 
III  prior  years,  and  land  acquisition  related 
thereto)  in  carrying  nut  weapons  activities  nec- 
essary for  national  security  programs  as  follows: 

Troject  Clf'D  101.  general  plant  pro)cits.  var- 
uius  locations.  $2H.li.')0.00(l. 

I'roject  (II'D  121.  general  plan!  prnjects.  var- 
ious locations.  S27.350.0O0. 

I'roject  9.1  1)102.  Nevada  support  facility. 
North  his  Vegas.  Nevada.  $2.()0tl.<m. 

I'rojert  9.1  D-122.  hie  salely  upgrades.  )'-l2 
riant.  Oak  Kidge.  Tennessee.  S2.7lM).OO0. 

Troject    'J.I  D  I2:i.    complex  21.    various    Ititd 
lions.  S26.lXH).0OO. 

Troject  92  I)  102.  nuclear  weapons  research, 
development,  and  testing  fat  ilities  revitttlisa- 
tion.  Phase  ll.  various  loiations.  Si5.000.000. 

Project  92  D  122.  health  physicstenviron- 
menlal  proiects.  Hocky  Flats  Plant.  Colden.  Col- 
orado. S5.MI.0Ot). 

I'roieit  92  I)  123,  plant  fire  security  alann 
systems  replaceineitt,  liocky  Flats  Plant.  Cold- 
en.  Colorado.  $8,700.00(1. 


Proiect  92-1) -I2ti.  noplace  tmergency  nolifica- 
titin  systems,  various  Ittiations.  SI0.900.(XJ0. 

Project  91  D  127.  criticality  alarm  and  pro- 
duction annundalion  utility  replacement, 
liocky  Flats  Plant.  Colden.  Colorado.  $6,300,000. 

Project  90  D'I02,  nuclear  weapons  research, 
ttcvelopmenl.  and  testing  facdUies  revitalisa- 
lion.  Phase  Ifl.  various  locations.  S-^0. 120.000. 

Project  90  1)  I2(i.  environmental,  safety,  and 
lii^allh  enhancements.  various  locations. 
S<).20t).000. 

Proiei  I  8H  D  lul.  safeguards  and  security  up- 
graile.  Phase  If.  f.os  Alamos,  National  Labora- 
tory. New  Xfeiico.  Sl.OOO.OOO. 

Project  HH-D  lIMi.  nuclear  weapons  research, 
development,  and  testing  facilities  revitahza- 
lion.  Phase  ff.  various  locations,  S34.-m.tX)0. 

f^rojcct  S8-D-122.  facilities  capability  assur- 
ance program,  various  locations.  $H7 .IW.OOO. 

Project  S6  D  130.  tritium  loading  facility  re- 
platement.  Savannah  liiver  Plant.  Aiken,  South 
Carolina.  $4,865,000. 

Project  85-1)  105.  combined  device  assembly 
facility.  Nevada  Test  Site,  .\evada.  $3,610,000. 

(c)  CAPtrAl.  KQVlI'Mh.Sir.-  Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  t)epartment 
of  Energy  for  fiscal  year  1993  for  capital  equip 
ment  not  related  to  construction  m  tarrying  out 
weapons  activities  neces.-<ary  for  national  set  u- 
rity  programs  m  the  amount  of  $229,835,000. 

(d)  Al}JU.'iT»K.\Tli  FUR  SAVi\GS.—The  total 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section  is  the  sum  of  the  amounts  speci- 
fied m  subsections  (a)  through  (c)  reduced  by 
$128,200,000. 

SEC.  3102.  NEW  PHODI  (  TIO.S  Kh:.-U  TORS. 

(u)  OrERAllsa  E.\n-.\.sl-.s.  Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  Energy  for  fi.scal  year  1993  for  operating  ex- 
penses incurred  in  carrying  out  new  production 
reactor  activities  necessary  for  national  security 
programs  m  the  amount  of  $111,510,000. 

(b)  Pi. AST  PliUJECTS.— Funds  urc  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  fiscal  year  1993  for  plant  prnjects  (in- 
cluding maintenance,  restoration,  planning, 
construction,  acquisition,  modification  of  facili- 
ties, and  the  continuation  of  projects  authorized 
m  prior  years,  and  land  acquisition  related 
thereto)  in  carrying  out  new  production  reactor 
at  t unties  necessary  for  national  security  pro- 
grams us  follows: 

Project  88-f)'f54.  new  production  reactor  ca- 
pacity, various  locations.  $LI9.290.(KXi. 

(c)  Capital  EQVII'Vl-:sr.  — Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  tu  the  Department 
of  Energy  for  fiscal  year  1993  for  capital  equip- 
ment not  related  to  construction  m  carrying  out 
new  production  reactor  activities  necessary  for 
nalional  setunty  programs  ni  tin  amount  ol 
$6,000,000. 

(d)  ADJUSTMENTS  FOR  SAVl.\(!S.-'The  total 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section  is  the  sum  ol  the  amounts  speci- 
lied  in  subset  lions  (a)  through  (()  reduced  by 
$125.IHIII.II(ni. 

SEC.  3103  KWIROSMENT.AL  RESTOR.\TlOS  AJsD 
WASTE  .MA.\.A(iEytENT. 

Id!  Oi'FK.Mlsc  h.\ri-\si-:s  Funds  arc  hereby 
authorized  to  he  appropriated  lo  tht  Dcparfmcnt 
of  Energy  for  jmiil  year  1993  for  npcraling  e.i- 
penses  incurred  m  carrying  out  environmental 
restoration  and  waste  management  artivitipx 
necessary  for  national  security  programs  rt  tht 
amount  oj  $3,952,918,000,  to  be  allocated  as  lul- 
lows: 

(1)  For  corrective  activities— environment . 
$2,431,000. 

12)  For  corrective  activities— defense  pTujravi. 
$7,386,000. 

(3)  For  envirnmiKnlal  wstoralion. 
$1,380,670,000. 

(4)  For  waste  inanagcinent.  $2.1Sti.:ij0.0<>(i. 

(5)  For  technology  development.  $:U0.7)it).iXKi 


(6i  For  (ransporlation  iiuinagement. 
$I9.3:I5.000. 
(7)  For  program  direction.  $26.1 36. (XM. 
(h)  Pl.AST  Projecis.  -Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  jor  fiscal  year  1993  for  plant  projects  (in- 
cluding maintenance,  restoration,  planning, 
tonstruction.  acquisition,  modification  of  jacili- 
ties.  and  the  continuation  of  projects  authorized 
in  prior  years,  and  land  acquisition  related 
thereto)  in  carrying  out  environmental  restora- 
tion and  waste  management  activities  necessary 
for  national  security  programs  as  follows: 

Project  CPD  171.  general  plant  projects,  var- 
ious locations.  $83,285,000. 

Project  93-D  172.  electrical  upgrade.  Idaho 
National  Engineering  lAiboratory,  Idaho. 
$1  (XX)  000. 

Project  93-D  174.  plant  dram  waste  water 
treatment  upgrades.  Y  12.  Oak  Ridge.  Ten- 
nessee. $1,800,000. 

Project  93-D-175.  industrial  waste  compactior, 
facility.  Y-12.  Oak  Ridge.  'Tennessee.  $2.200.(XKi. 
Project  93-D-I76.  (M'  Ridge  reservation  stor- 
age   facility.     K-2.5.     Oak     Ridge.     Tennessee, 
ff  *  (vv)  000 

Project  93-D-177.  disposal  of  K-1515  sanitaru 
water  treatment  plant  waste.  K-125.  Oak  Ridge. 
Tennessee,  $1,. WO, 000. 

Project  93-D-178,  building  374  liquid  waste 
treatment  facility.  Rocky  Flats.  Golden.  Colo- 
rado. $2,700,000. 

Project  93'D-180,  environmental  munilnrina- 
RCRA  groundwater  monitoring  installation. 
Richland.  Washington.  $8,700,000. 

Project  9.i--D-181.  radioactive  liquid  waste  line 
replacement,  Richland.  Washington,  $350,000. 

Project  93-D-1S2,  replacement  ot  cross-site 
transfer  system,  Richland.  Washington. 
$4,495,000. 

Project  93-D-183,  multi-lank  waste  storage  fa- 
cility, Richland.  Washington.  $10,300,000. 

Project  93-D-lHi.  125  facility  compliance/ren- 
ovation. Richland.  Washington.  $1,500,000. 

Project  9.'i-D-lS.'>.  landlord  program  safety 
compliance.  Phase  ll.  Huhland.  Washington. 
$849,000. 

Protect  93-D-186.  200  area  unsecured  core  ana 
labjuatwn  stiop.  Richland  Waslungtovi. 
Sl.lKIO.OtXI. 

Project  9.1-1)187.  high-level  waste  removal 
jrom  filled  waste  tanks.  Savannah  River.  .Aiken. 
South  Carolina.  $2.U(X).00n. 

Project  93  l)-188.  new  sanitary  landfill.  Sa- 
vannah River,  Aiken.  .Vou(/i  Carolina. 
$2.(XX).(KX). 

Project  92-D-17}.  mixed  waste  receiving  and 
storage  facility.  Los  Alamos  National  Labora- 
tory. fMs  Alamos.  .\'ew  Mexico.  $3,000,000. 

Project  92  D-172,  hazardous  waste  treatment 
and  processing  facility.  Pantei  Plant.  Amarilln. 
Texas.  $1,900,000. 

Project  92-1)173.  nitrogen  oitdc  ahatt-incnt  fa- 
iihly.  Idaho  Chemical  Proces.sing  Plant.  Idaho 
National  Engineering  Laboratory.  Idaho. 
$7.0O(}.fHX). 

Protect  92-1)177.  tank  101-A/  waste  retni-'val 
s>/stP>n.  Richland.  Washingtim.  $3,000,000. 

Project  92-n-lHO.  inter-area  line  upgrade,  .'sa- 
vannah Rivcr.  A'.ken.  S.'iuth  Carohna. 
S.-i.NO.IXX). 

Protect  92-D  Ifil.  INEL  fire  and  life  salcty  im- 
provements. Idaho  National  Engineering  Lab- 
oratory. Idaho.  $8,000,000. 

Proiect  92-D-1S2.  1\EL  sewer  sy-lctn  upgrade-. 
Idaho  .Satwnal  EiiQincerfiQ  I.aboratiny  Idaho. 
$3,700,001). 

Project  92-D  IH.i.  INEL  transportation  (om- 
plci.  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory. 
Idaho.  $5,860,000. 

Proiect  92-D-184.  Hanjurd  mfrastrui  turp  un- 
derground storage  tank.s.  Hu  hknid.  Washing- 
ton. $3,700,000. 

Project  92-D-I85.  road,  ground,  and  lighting 
safety  improvements,  300  1100  areas,  Richland. 
Washington.  $6M)0.(X)0. 
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Project  92-D-I87.  300  area  electrical  distribu- 
tion, conversion,  and  safety  improvements. 
Phase  II.  Richland,  Washington,  $1,724,000. 

Project  92-D-188.  waste  management  ESt&H. 
and  compliance  activities,  various  locations. 
$1.000,(X)0. 

Project  92  D^02,  sanitary  sewer  system  reha- 
bilitation, Lawrence  Livennore  National  Lab- 
oratory, California,  $5,500,000. 

Project  92-D-^03.  tank  upgrade  project.  Law- 
rence Livermore  National  Ijiboratory.  Calijor- 
nia.  $10,100,000- 

Project  91-EM-lOO.  environmental  and  molec- 
ular sciences  laboratory.  Richland.  Washington, 
$28.-500.000. 

Project  91-D-I71.  waste  receiving  and  process- 
ing facility,  module  I.  Richland.  Washington, 
$21,800,000- 

Project  91-D-172.  high-level  waste  tank  farm 
replacement.  Idaho  Chemical  Processing  Plant. 
Idaho  National  E:ngineering  Laboratory .  Idaho. 
$.')7.530.000. 

Project  91-D-173.  hazardous  low-leiel  waste 
processing  tanks.  Savannah  River,  South  Caro- 
lina, $15,300,000. 

Project  9I-D-175.  300  area  electrical  distribu- 
tion, conversion,  and  safety  improvements. 
Phase  1,  Richland.  Washington.  $981,000. 

Project  90-D-103.  environment,  safety,  and 
health  improvements,  various  locations,  Ixts  Al- 
amos National  Laboratory.  $6,315,000. 

Project  90-D-174.  decontamination  laundry 
lacihty.  Richland.  Washington.  $7,442,000. 

Project    90-1)  175.     landlord    program    safety 
compliance-1.  Rvhland.  Washington.  $4,753,000. 
Project  90-D-176.  transuranic  (TRU)  waste  fa- 
cility,     .'Savannah      Rncr.      South      Carolina. 
$5,000,000. 

Project  90  L)-I77  RWMC  transuranu  iTRU) 
waste  characterization  and  storage  facility. 
Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory.  Idaho. 
$41,700,000. 

Project  89-1)122.  produrtioh  waste  storage  fa- 
iilitics.  Y-12  Plant  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee. 
$4,200,000. 

Project  89-D-172.  Hanjord  environmental  com- 
pliance. Richland.  Washington.  $44,950,000. 

Project  89-D-173.  tank  .farm  ventiUation  up- 
grade. Ruhland.  Washington.  $7,000,000. 

Projec  t  S9-D-174.  replacement  high-level  waste 
evaporator.  Savannah  River.  South  Carolina, 
S!-'>.T9.'..i'XX). 

p-i^.-.i-it  89-D-175.  hazardous  waste^'imied 
■u-astc  disposal  facility.  .Savannah  River,  South 
Carolina.  $7,900,000. 

Project  88-D-173.  Hanuird  waste  vitrification 
plant.  Richland.  Washington.  $81,471,000. 

Proiect  87-D-181.  diversion  box  and  pump  pit 
(ontainment  buildings.  Savannah  River.  South 
Carolina.  $3,386,000. 

Project  86-D-103.  deror.tanuvalion  and  waste 
treatment  facility.  Lawrence  Livermore  National 
Laboratory,  California,  $2,7.55.000. 

Project  83-D-148.  nonradioactive  hazardous 
waste  management.  Savannah  River.  South 
Carcjlina.  $9,612,000. 

HI  Capital  Ei^ijp.mls: .-Funds  arc  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Department 
ot  Energy  jor  tiscal  year  j%3  for  ( apital  equip- 
ment not  related  to  construction  m  carryvig  out 
environmental  restoration  and  waste  manage- 
ment activities  necessary  for  national  security 
pr,;9ru"!5  in  the  amount  of  $149,198,000.  to  be  al- 
located as  follows 

(I)  For  corrective  actirities—deiensc  programs, 
$1,120,000. 
(2j  For  waste  managemenl   $128,749,000. 

(3)  For  technology  development.  $16,200,000. 

(4)  For  transportation  management.  $465,000. 

(5)  For  program  direction.  $2,664,000 

SEC.    3104.    Nl'CLEAR    MATERIALS    PRODICTIOS 
AND  OTHER  DEFENSE  PROGRAMS. 

(a.t  Oper.atisc  Expf.sses.— Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  he  appropriated  to  the  Department 
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ol  Kiwrgii  lor  fiscal  ijrar  199.1  for  iipiralinij  I'l 
pi'iises  tiiiurml  1)1  (iirryiiig  mil  nurlrar  )nati- 
rtitls  pruducttoii  and  other  tU'lvnsp  programs 
ni'ti'xsan/  for  nuHoiml  se<  iirity  programs  as  lot 
lowx: 

(1)  For  nuclear  malvrtals  prodiictio)!, 
$1. 120, m. 01)0. 

(2)  For  vrnlication  and  control  trrliuolugv. 
S222.2I5.00(). 

(3)  For  ittidi'ar  Mfcgtuirds  and  scturili/. 
$SI.S:i7.tH)0. 

(I)  For  scdirili/  invcstiQutions.  tr^jm.txm. 

(5)  For  sc(uril!t  inalualiDiit.  $IS.I50.t)00. 

(6)  For  nudrar  safrtii.  S20,t)(M).(m. 

(7)  For  naval  reactors  dcvcloputcnt. 
Stilt. loo. 0(M). 

(H)  For  punched  material.  S77.0tH).0OO. 

(9)  For  educatiDn  programs.  S22.W0.00t). 

(h)  Pt.AST  l'HOJh:cr.'<.  Funds  are  herclyii  UU- 
Ihoriced  to  l>e  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  fiscal  uear  I99:{  for  plant  projects  (in- 
cluding mamlenaitce,  restoration,  planning, 
coHStruclwn.  acc/uisttion.  modilualion  of  fadli- 
ties,  and  the  contmuulion  ol  projec  ts  authoriced 
1)1  prior  years,  and  land  a<qui.silion  related 
thereto)  in  tarrying  out  nuclear  materials  pro- 
duction and  other  defense  programs  neressani 
for  national  security  programs  us  follows: 

(I)  For  materials  production 

Project  (II' I)  fin,  general  plant  projects,  var- 
ious lo(utions,  $:<H.2til),000. 

Project  9:i  I)  1 17,  domestic  water  system  up- 
grade. Phase  I.  Savannah  liner.  South  Caro- 
lina. SI. 000.000. 

Project  93-1)  IIS.  replaie  high-level  dram 
lines.  Savannah  Uiver,  South  Carolina,  SKOO.OOO. 

Project  93  I)  1.52,  environmental  nwdilicalion 
for  production  facilities.  Savannah  finer.  South 
Carolina,  S2,0IH).(H)0. 

Project  93  I)  1.53.  uranium  recovery  hydrogen 
fluoride  system  upgrade.  Y  12  Plant.  Oak  fiuige. 
Tennessee.  S2,m,m). 

Project  92  f)  110,  F&H  <anyon  eihaust  up- 
grades. Savannah  finer.  South  Carolina, 
tin.200,000. 

Project  92  1)  III,  reactor  seismii  improvemcul. 
Savannah  fliver.  South  Carolina,  SS.OOO.OOO. 

Project  92  t)  112,  nuclear  material  processing 
training  tenter.  Savannah  liiver.  South  Caro- 
lina, iii.rm.ooo. 

Project  92  f)-l  13,  health  protection  instrument 
catihration  lacility.  Savannah  finer.  South 
Carolina,  SS, 000, 000. 

Pruiecl  92-f)  1.50,  operations  support  facilities. 
Savannah  finer.  South  Carolina.  $1,100,000. 

Project  92  f)  f.53,  engineering  support  facility. 
Savannah  liiver.  South  Carolina.  S3,.500,OtM). 

Project  90  I)  III,  Idaho  Chemical  Proccwtna 
Plant  lire  proicrliim.  fdaho  National  Engineer- 
ing f.ahoraton/.  Idaho.  $1  ,.5.53.000. 

Project  90  f)'ll9.  plantwide  fire  protection. 
Phases  f  and  ft.  Savannah  fiiver.  South  Caro 
liiia.  $.19.611.5,000. 

Project  90  f)  t.5t),  reactor  safety  assiirante, 
Phases  I,  ff,  and  fff.  .Savannah  fiiver.  South 
Carolina,  Sl.2in,0(m. 

Project  H9  f)-l  19.  additional  separations  safe 
guards.  Savannah  fiiver.  South  Carolina, 
SI  3. 104. 000. 

Project  ,<I9  I)  I  in,  improved  reactor  contine- 
ment  system.  Savannah  liiver,  South  Carolina, 
Sl.210,000. 

Project  86  I)  119.  productivity  retention  pro- 
gram. Phases  I.  ff,  fff,  tV,  V.  and  Vf.  various 
loiations,  S 1 1, 6,5 1. OtH). 

Project  SO  f)  t.52,  reactor  electrical  distrihu- 
lion  system.  Savannah  River.  South  Carolina 
$.5,647,000. 

Project  H.5  f>  139.  fuel  processing  restoration, 
Idaho  Fuels  Processing  f'acility,  fdaho  ,\ational 
Engineering  f.ahoralory,  Idaho.  $f5,ouo,000. 

Project  85  f)  f4.5,  fuel  production  facility,  Sa 
vannah  River  Site,  South  Carolina.  $f7.0O0,OO0. 
(2)  For  verification  and  control  technology: 
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Project  fH)  f)  tH6,  tenter  for  national  sciurity 
and  turns  control,  Saiidia  .\ational  f.ahoratories. 
.Mfyuguergue.  \ew  .Kteriio.  $fO.()00,tm. 

(3)  Ftir  nuclear  safeguards  and  set  urity. 

Project  (iPf)  fHI).  general  plant  projects. 
Central  'training  Academy.  Alhuguertiue,  Sew 
.Weiiro,  S2,l)00.0(X), 

(1)  For  naval  reactors  development: 

Project  (IPS  101.  general  plant  projects,  vw 
itius  locations,  $H..500.ono, 

Protect  93  f)  200,  engineering  services  hit  ill 
ties,  Knolh  Attonic  Power  tMhoratory. 
Siskayuna.  Sew  York.  S2.200,lH)0. 

Promt  92  I)  200,  lahoratorws  ftitilities  up- 
grades, various  locations,  $7, .500, 000. 

Project  90  S  f02,  expeniied  ctne  facility  ilrij 
tell  project.  Naval  Rear  tors  Facility,  fdaho. 
$13,600,000. 

t'rojci  t  90  S  103,  advanced  test  reactor  of  I -gas 
treatment  system,  fdaho  Stitwnal  Engineering 
f.ahoralory.  fdaho.  $.500,000. 

Project  90  S  104,  fatilities  renovation.  Knolls 
Atomic  Power  Eahoratory,  Si.il(ayuna,  Sew 
York,  $2,900,000. 

(1)  CapIIM.  EQI'irsiKST.  Funds  are  henhy 
authomed  to  t)e  appropriated  to  the  fieptirtmi  nt 
of  Energy  for  liscal  year  1993  for  capital  equip- 
ment not  relateii  to  tonstrut  tion  m  lairying  out 
nuclear  materials  production  and  other  defense 
programs  necessary  for  natitinal  security  pro- 
grams as  lollows: 

(f)  For  nuclear  materials  production. 
$/lO,900.000. 

(2)  For  verification   and  control  Icchnologi/. 

$9.rm.o(m. 

(3)  For  nut  tear  safegutirtis  and  security. 
$5.327.tH)0. 

(4)  Fur       naval       reailurs       di'velopment. 

$60. loom). 

(d)  Al)Jl'.ST.MK^rs.-The  total  amount  that 
may  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  is 
the  sum  of  the  amounts  spei  ilicd  in  suhsecluins 
(a)  through  d  )  redui ed- 
it)  by  $4(H). 000,000  (for  recovery  of  nverixiy- 
ment  to  the  Savannah  River  Pension  Fund), 
antt 

(2)  by  S3l,0.r2.000  (for  anilt  iptiled  savings). 
SEC.  3106.  FVSDINV  t'SKS  ASH  U^aTATIONS. 

(a)  /.\>.«r//U.  C'o.vf/.VA'.uft.vr  /-v.v/o.v.  Of  the 
lunds  authori.:ed  to  he  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment ol  Energy  for  fiscal  year  1993  for  oper- 
ating eIp^^nses  and  plant  and  capital  equip- 
ment. $2f2.3tO.OOO  shall  he  available  for  the  de 
fense  inertial  conlint^nient  fusion  program. 

(b)  ;V().V\)t7A/l«  flKCO.M-IOL'HATtU.W-Sone  of 
the  funtts  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able lor  the  Department  of  Energy  for  fiscal 
year  1993  may  he  obligated  to  implement  the  re- 
configuratwn  ol  nonnuclear  activities  of  the  De- 
partment ol  Energy  until  the  occurreme  of  the 
lollowing 

(1)  TIte  Secretary  of  Energy  submits  a  report 
to  the  congressional  ttefense  committees  that 
contains  an  analysis  oj  the  projected  costs  and 
benefits  oj  the  proposed  nonnui^lear  rectinfig- 
uratuni  and  an  analysis  oj  the  alternatives  con- 
sidered. The  analysi^s  shall  take  into  turounl  all 
relevant  rusts  and  henelits  and  shall  inclutie  a 
discounted  tush  flow  analysis  ol  each  tilter- 
native. 

(2)  Tfie  Secretary  of  Energy  submits  to  the 
ct)ngressu)nal  defense  committees  a  certification 
Unit  the  discounted  cash  How  analysis  dem- 
onstrates 

I  A)  that  the  proposed  nonnui  tear  reconfigura- 
tion IS  cost-effective,  and 

(li)  in  the  case  of  comptinents  proposed  to  be 
produced  in  a  government-owned,  contractor- 
operated  facility,  that  such  production  is  cost- 
effective  tin  a  component-by  <  omponcnt  basis. 

(3)  A  period  of  90  days  has  elapsed  alter  the 
later  of 

(A)  the  submission  of  the  report  under  para- 
grtxph  (I):  and 


■litiif  :i.  nttPJ 

(11)  the  submission  ol  the  certification  under 
IHiragraph  12). 

(c)  Al.l.oWAHt.K  Fi'MUXG. ^Nothing  m  this 
subsection  prohibits  the  obligation  of  funds  for 
studies,  analysis,  or  prejxiration  of  conceptual 
designs  that  are  necessary  to  assess  the  cost-ef- 
fi^ctiveness  or  feasibility  of  nonnuclear  reconfig- 

!tT<il:i>n 

^utititl.    It      liiittrriiii.'<.'Hiiiill*r,'tist<irts 

.She.  3121.  HEl'K<)l.l{.\.\nU.\t:. 
(a)  .\iii  It  I-  Kit.  \/\i:iihss. 
(f)  Eitept  as  olheruisi-  provided  in  this  title 
(A)  no  tiniount  approprmted  pursuant  to  this 

title  may  he  used  for  any  program  m  excess  ol 

the  lesser  of  - 

(1)  10.5  percent  of  the  amount  authomed  for 
that  program  by  this  title:  or 

(II)  $10,000.1)00  more  than  the  amount  author- 
l.?('rf  for  that  program  by  this  title,  and 

(fi)  nt)  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
title  may  be  used  tor  any  program  whith  has 
not  been  presented  to,  or  requested  of.  llie  Ctm- 
gress. 

(2)  An  actit>H  described  m  paragraph  (I)  may 
nut  be  taken  until — 

(A)  the  Setretary  of  Energy  has  submitted  to 
the  tongressional  defense  itjinmiltees  a  report 
containing  a  full  and  complete  statement  of  the 
tutitin  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the  lacis  and 
cirt umstances  relied  upon  m  support  of  such 
proposed  action:  and 

(H)  a  iK-riod  of  30  days  has  elapsed  after  the 
ttate  on  whu  h  the  report  is  received  by  the  com- 
mittees. 

(3)  tn  the  coniputation  of  the  .today  period 
under  paragraph  (2).  Ilicre  shall  be  excluded 
any  day  on  whith  eilfier  ftouse  ol  Congress  is 
nt)t  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  calendar  days  to  a  day  certain. 

(bj    I.IMIIAiniS   l)S    AMtJtSr   ()l>UGAIKI).~tn 

nti  event  may  the  total  amount  of  lunds  obli- 
gated  pursuant   to   this   title  extvcd   the  total 
amount  authort.yd  to  he  apprtipriated  hu  this 
title. 
SKC.      :iijj       n\iiis      (i\      t,)Mi{\i       I'lwi 

flit)  1)1    I  s 

(0/    /\   f,  ihi-    .Secretary    oj    Energy 

may  carry  oui  iuin  (imslrwtion  project  under 
tfie  general  plant  projects  provisions  authorised 
by  this  title  if  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the 
construction  project  does  not  exceed  SI.200.IJ00. 

(b)  Report  rn  C'o.voravss. -//,  at  any  time 
during  the  construction  oj  any  general  plant 
project  authorised  by  this  title,  the  estimati^d 
cost  of  the  project  is  revised  because  of  unfore- 
seen cost  variations  avd  the  revised  cost  of  the 
project  exceeds  $1,200,000.  the  Setretary  shall 
immediately  furnish  a  tt)mplete  report  to  the 
congressional  ttefense  it>minittees  explaining  the 
reasons  fur  the  tost  varitilu  '■ 
SEC.  3123.  umrs  OS  coNsiiii  t  iiii\  cut,  nil'. 

(a)  t\  (;/■;,%>;«/(/..  - 

(f)  F.xtept  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2j,  con- 
struction on  a  construction  protect  may  not  be 
started  or  additional  obligations  incurred  in 
connection  with  the  project  above  the  total  esti- 
mated cost,  whenever  the  current  estimated  cost 
ol  the  construction  protect,  which  is  authomed 
by  sections  if  Of.  3t02,  3103.  and  3104  of  this  title, 
or  which  is  in  support  ot  national  si^curity  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  oj  Energy  and  was  au 
Itiomed  by  any  previous  Act,  exceeds  by  more 
than  2.5  percent  the  higher  of  - 

(A)  the  amount  authorized  for  the  project:  or 

(li)  the  amount  of  the  total  estimated  cost  for 
the  project  as  shown  in  the  most  recent  budget 
justiltiatiott  data  submitted  to  Congress. 

(2)  An  action  described  m  paragraph  (I)  may 
he  taken  if— 

(A)  the  Secretary  of  Energy  has  submitted  to 
the  congre.s.sional  defense  iiiminittees  a  report  on 
the  actions  and  the  tin  umstances  making  such 
actions  necessary:  and 
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(li)  a  period  of  .10  days  has  elapsed  after  the 
date  on  which  the  report  is  received  by  the  cotn- 
mittees. 

(3)  tn  the  computation  of  the  30-day  peritjd 
uniier  paragraph  (2),  there  shall  be  excluded 
any  day  on  which  cither  House  of  Congress  is 
not  in  session  betause  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  calendar  days  to  a  day  certain. 

(h)     ExcHI'IION.-  Subsection     (a)     shall     nut 
apply  to  any  i onstruilion  prtiict t  which  has  a 
lurrcnt  cstviuitcd  i  nsl  ol  i.  ^^  than  f^'i.lXXI.OOO. 
SEC.  3124.  FVSD  TKASSFKH  AlTliORITY. 

Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  title  mtiy 
be  transferred  to  other  itgennes  of  Ctiverninent 
for  the  performance  of  the  work  jt>r  whu  h  the 
funds  were  appropriated,  and  funds  so  trans- 
lerred  may  be  merged  uilh  the  appropriations  of 
the  agent  y  to  which  the  lunds  are  transferred. 
^ht     iij-,.  \i moHin  t-t)ii  (os'^iHi  I  iio.s  i)h: 

.S/(,V. 

(uj  Is  (jE.m-:hal.— 

If)  Withm  the  amounts  authorised  by  this 
title  for  plant  engineering  and  design,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  may  carry  out  advance  plan- 
ning and  lunstruction  design  liniluding  urchi- 
Ict turat  and  i^ngincering  services)  in  tonnection 
with  any  propost^d  tvnslruclion  project  if  the 
total  estimated  cost  for  such  planning  and  de- 
sign does  not  extvcd  $2,000,000. 

(2)  tn  the  case  of  any  project  in  which  the 
total  estimated  cost  for  advance  planning  and 
design  exceeds  $:iOO,000,  the  Secretary  shall  no- 
tify the  congressional  defense  committees  in 
writing  of  the  detads  of  such  project  at  least  30 
days  before  any  funds  are  obligated  for  design 
.services  for  such  project. 

(bj  Sphcific  AlirilOHllY  Rkqiiireo.  -tn  any 
case  in  which  the  total  estimated  cost  for  ad- 
vance planning  and  constructitm  design  in  con- 
nection icith  any  construction  project  exceeds 
$2,000,000.  funds  (or  suth  planning  and  design 

must  he  SjlCtllll  ailli   itUtl)n,l,,'il  Ir,/   III', 

SEC.  3i2t>.  AtJTHOKny  FOR  F.\n-:n(ii:.\(y  ri..\\- 

M.\<i.  DhSKiS.    \\I)  (OSSIHK  TIOS 

A(  Tivnih.s. 

(a)  AlUIIOHII  y.~The  Secretary  ol  Energy 
may  use  any  funds  available  to  the  Department 
of  Energy,  iniluding  those  funils  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  lor  advance  planning  tind  con- 
struction design  under  sections  3101.  3t02,  3103, 
3104,  to  perform  planning,  design,  and  construc- 
tion activities  for  any  Department  of  Energy  de- 
fense activity  construction  project  that,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Setretary,  must  proceed  expcdl- 
tit)usly  m  order  to  protect  public  health  and 
sajely,  meet  the  needs  ot  national  defense,  or 
protect  property. 

(b)  l.iMiTMtos.-  The  Secretary  may  not  exer- 
cise the  authority  under  subsection  (a)  in  the 
case  oj  any  construction  project  until  the  Sec- 
retary has  subnutted  to  the  congressional  de- 
lense  committees  a  report  on  the  activities  that 
the  Secretary  intends  to  carry  out  under  this 
sccHt)n  and  the  circumstances  making  .such  at  - 
1 1 VI ties  necessary. 

(cj  SPKctt-tc  AtiTiioRiTY.—The  requirement  of 
settion  3t2.5(h)  does  not  apply  to  emergency 
planning,  design,  and  construction  activities 
conducted  under  this  sectit)n. 

(d)  liKPdRJ .  -  fhc  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
l)rt»iii)lly  report  to  the  congressional  defense 
I  iimniillccs  nnji  exercise  of  authoritii  under  this 
set  titin. 

SEC.  3127  H  \/)S  \\ Ml  XHCI:  K)l{  M.I.  WIIOSAI. 
SK  tKII\  riKX, H.X.MS  Oh  lilt:  DE 
fAKIMEM  Oh  ESEHt.Y. 

Sublet  t  In  the  prtjiistons  oJ  apprupiuitum  Atts 
and  settion  3121.  amounts  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  this  title  lur  management  and  suppt)rt  ac- 
tivities and  for  general  plant  projei  Is  arc  avail- 
itble  for  use,  when  necessary,  m  connet  tion  with 
alt  national  security  programs  of  the  Deparl- 
mcnl  ol  Encrij:, 
SEC.  3I2H.  AV.MI.MIll  1 1^  Oh  hi  \I)S. 

When  so  spei  ijwit  in  au  tippropnalwn  .Att. 
amounts  appropriated  for  operating  expen.ses  or 

••;i-(r>»    (>— MTViil  lixdi  MiiN 


for  plant   iitid  lajntal   iquij^inent   may    remain 
availalilf  until  i'ii)iii(trd. 

Subtitle  C — miscellaneous 

SE(  :li:ll  tSE  OF  Ft  SDS  FOR  PAY.MESJ  OF  PES 
.XI.JY  .ASSESSSED  .A(i.\J.\ST  EER.\.MJ) 
ESVIROSUESTAL  .M.i.\A(iE.»E:,\T 

PRO.JECT. 

The  Secrclaii/  uj  l-.iu  rgy  »itj,u  pnv  lu  tin  h'.UM- 
ronmcntal  Protection  Agency,  from  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Energy  jor  envi- 
ronmental reslt)ration  and  waste  inanageinent 
activities  pursuant  to  section  3103.  a  stipulated 
civil  penally  in  the  anit)unt  oj  $100,000  as.sessed 
under  the  Comjnehensive  Environmental  fie- 
spt)nse.  Compensalwn.  and  Liability  Act  of  1980 
(42  U.S.C.  9601  et  seq.j  against  the  Fernald  En- 
vironmental .Management  Project. 

Subtitle  D — International  Fissile  Material 
and  Warheatt  (  onlriit 
SEC.  3141.  FISDISCS. 

The  Cnngri^s  makes  the  folloxcing  findings: 

(f)  The  United  States  is  now  observing  a  de 
facto  moratorium  on  the  produ(tit)n  of  fissile 
materials  and  has  not  produced  highly  enriched 
uranium  for  nuclear  weapons  since  1964,  while 
Russia  has  ceased  production  oj  highly  enriched 
uranium  for  nuclear  weapons  but  tuntinues  to 
operate  reactors  for  the  production  of  plutonium 
for  nuclear  weapons. 

(2j  The  United  States  and  Russia  have  re- 
cently announced  major  reductions  in  their  nu- 
clear ar.senals  ivell  below  the  levels  required  by 
the  .START  Treaty,  and  both  nations  expect  to 
make  further  reductions  in  strategic  arms, 
which  will  create  a  large  surplus  of  nuclear 
wetipons  material. 

(.11  On  February  12,  f992.  tfie  government  of 
Russia  proposed  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  infor- 
mation between  all  nucUir  powers  on  inven- 
tories of  nuclear  weapons  and  fissile  materials, 
and  on  nuclear  weapons  production,  storage, 
and  eliminalwn  facilities. 

(41  On  May  29.  1991.  the  President  called  on 
the  natU)ns  of  the  .Middle  East  to  implement  a 
verifiable  ban  on  the  production  of  nuclear 
weapons  material  m  order  to  control  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons. 

(.5j  A  bilateral  or  multilateral  ban  on  the  pro- 
duction of  nuclear  weapons  materials  wtjuld 
raise  nunprolifertition  barriers  because  nuclear 
weapons  cannot  be  built  without  adequate  sup- 
plies of  these  materials,  ff  such  a  ban  were  ex- 
tended to  other  nations  it  would  prevent  the 
production  of  nuclear  weapons  by  countries 
that  do  not  possess  nuclear  materials. 

(6)  tnspection  and  safeguards  procedures  for 
verifying  dismantlement  of  downloaded  and  re- 
tired nuttear  icarhetids  and  (he  disposition  of 
the  removed  fissile  materials  should  be  examined 
ft)r  inclusion  in  future  arms  reduction  agree- 
ments or  verification  protocols,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  reductions  in  nuclear  arsenals  irre- 
versible. Such  mspei  lions  and  safeguards  would 
insure  against  rapid  redeployment  of  warhi^ids 
in  the  empty  spaces  on  downloaded  missiles,  bar 
pulential  reuse  of  surplus  warheads  on  delivery 
systems  not  limited  by  existing  agreements,  and 
reduce  inventories  t)f  nutlear  materials  available 
for  pnlfHtial  hriak'ntt  from  the  agreement. 
SEC.  3142.  SECOTIATtOSS. 

ta)  ts  (lESEKAI..  The  Ctmgress  urges  the 
President  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  member 
states  of  the  Ctnmnonwealth  oj  Independent 
Slates,  to  complement  ongoing  and  future  arms 
reduclitin  negotiations  and  agreements,  with  the 
gtjcil  of  achieving  verifiable  agreements  m  the 
following  areas: 

(Ij  Dismantlement  oj  nuclear  weapons. 

(2j  The  safeguard  and  permanent  disposal  of 
nut  tear  materials. 

(3)  An  end  by  the  United  Stales  and  member 
states  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent 
States  to  the  production  ol  pluttinium  and  high- 
ly enruhed  uranium  for  nuclear  weaptms. 


(4)  The  extension  of  negotiations  on  these  is- 
sues to  all  nations  capable  of  producing  nuclear 
weapons  materials. 

(b)  ExiHASClES  OF  fSFORMATtos.—  The  Con- 
gress urges  the  President,  in  order  to  establish  a 
data  base  on  production  capabilities  of  member 
states  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent 
Stales  and  their  stockpiles  of  fissile  matcmals 
and  nutlear  weapons,  to  seek  to  achieve  agree- 
ments wilh  such  states  to  reciprocally  release  in- 
formation on-- 

(fj  United  States  and  the  member  stales  nu- 
clear weapons  stockpiles,  including  the  number 
of  warheads  and  bombs  by  type,  and  schedules 
for  weapons  produt  lion  and  dismantlement: 

(2)  the  location,  mus.sion.  and  maximum  an- 
nual production  capacity  of  United  Slates  and 
member  states  facilities  that  are  essential  to  the 
production  of  tritium  for  replenishment  of  that 
nation's  tritium  stockpile, 

(3)  the  inventory  of  United  States  and  member 
states  facilities  dedicated  to  the  production  of 
Plutonium  and  highly  enriched  uranium  for 
weapons  purposes:  atid 

(Ij  United  States  and  members  states  stock- 
piles of  Plutonium  and  highly  enriched  uranium 
used  for  nuclear  weapons. 

(c)  Teciisicai.  WoHKi.KCi  CROUPS.— The  Con- 
gress urges  ttie  President,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  achievement  of  agreements  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a),  to  establish  with  member  stales 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States 
and  with  other  nations  capable  of  producing 
nuclear  weapons  material  bdateral  or  multilat- 
eral technical  working  groups  to  examine  and 
demonstrate  cooperative  technical  monitoring 
and  inspection  arrangonents  that  could  be  ap- 
plied to  the  verification  of— 

(Ij  information  on  mission,  location,  and  truii- 
imum  annual  production  capacity  of  nuclear 
material  production  facilities  and  the  sise  of 
.stockpiles  tij  pluttmium  and  highly  enriched 
uranium. 

(2)  nuclear  arms  reduction  agreements  that 
would  include  provisions  requiring  the  verifiable 
di.smantlc^nent  of  nutlear  warheads:  and 

(3)  bilateral  or  multilateral  agreeirwnts  to  halt 
the  production  of  plutonium  and  highly  en- 
ruhed uranium  for  nutlear  weapons. 

(dj  REPORT.— The  President  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress,  not  later  than  December  15.  1992, 
a  report  on  the  progress  made  by  the  President 
m  implementing  the  actions  called  for  m  sub- 
sections (a)  thrtmgh  (c). 

(e)  PRODffTIOS  RY  CcjMMO.XWEAl.Ttl  OF  ISDE- 

PKSDEST  STATES.— The  Congress  urges  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  member  states  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Independent  States — 

(t)  to  institute  a  moratorium  on  production  of 
plutonium  and  highly  enriched  uranium  for  nu- 
clear weapons:  and 

(2)  to  pledge  to  continue  such  moratc>rium  for 
so  long  as  the  United  States  niaintain'<  its  mora- 
tonum  tin  ;;>(:(/i.'  tmi:  nt  sui  h  niatf:  :'• 
SEC.  3143.  AVTHORITY'  TO  RELEASE  CE:RTAI\  RE 
STRICTED  DATA. 

Section  14J  III  till  .-Mnmic  Energy  Act  oj  19.54 
(42  U.S.C.  2162)  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  sub.secliori: 

"/■  Sotwithstanding  any  other  law.  the  Presi- 
dent may  publicly  release  Restricted  Data  re- 
garding the  nutlear  weapons  stockpile  oj  the 
United  States  if  the  United  .States  and  memtxrr 
states  of  the  Commonwealth  of  fndcpendent 
States  reach  reciprocal  agreement  nn  the  release 
oj  sill  li  data. 

SEC.  3144.  DEVEI.OI'.ME.M  .\.\ll  I)E.\10.\S1  RATIOS 
PR(HiR,\M. 
la)  I'ROcui  \M.     The  .Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
use  not  less  than  SIO.OOO.OOO  of  the  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  for  national  .security  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  cjf  Energy  jor  fiscal 
year  1993  lu  carry  out  a  program- 
It)  to  develop  and  demonstrate  a  means  for 
verifiable  dismantlement  of  nuclear  warheads: 
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(2)  to  safeguard  atid  dispose  of  nuclear  inate- 
Tiah:  and 

(3)  lo  develop  reliable  teiimitjue^  and  proie- 
duren  for  verifying  a  Qlohal  han  on  the  produc- 
tion ol  fissile  materials  for  weapons  purposes. 

(b)  IIKPORT.  —  The  Secretary  shall  include  a  re- 
port on  such  program  m  budget  )usttficatwn 
docuinentu  siihinitted  to  Congress  m  support  ol 
the  budget  of  the  Department  ol  Energy  lor  fis- 
cal year  1994  The  report  shall  be  submitted  m 
both  I  lits\ilu  d  iind  un(  hissilud  form. 
SEC.  3145.  PRODVCTIOS  OF  TRITIUM. 

Nothing  m  Ihis  p<irl  may  be  (onstrued  as  in- 
I,  tiitt'Ki  I"  iillri  I  Ihr  iirniliii  liiin  nl  Iritium 

mil-:  v.vv//    i)h:h h:\sh:  \tiih\n  hum 
rihs  s.\Ft:n  hoahd  \i  ihoui/mio.s 

s/-(     Ijni    \l  rHl>HI/.\ll(>\ 

Ihcre  arc  uuthnricid  hi  1i'  apprnpruilcd  for 
fiscal  year  199.1.  tU.OOO.OOO  fur  the  operation  of 
the  Defense  Nuclear  l-'adlilies  Safety  Hoard 
under  chapter  21  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  nl 
Um  1 12  V.S.C.  2i'.1S  ct  siy.i 

TlTl.K  XXXIII-NATH)\  M    DthhSSh 

SItH  Kl'll  E 

Subtitle  \      MiHirrtiiziilKin  I'm^riim 

SH  lull  DI'^lltSM  lit  IIHSIIIhlh:  \\I>  l-\<  h.S^ 
\t\lhHI\IS  I  (IMll\H)  l.\  tllh.  S\ 
TIOS.M.  DEtKSSE  STOCfiPIUi. 

(a)  DISPOSM  KnjiiKHi  In  niiUi  lo  modern- 
ize the  National  De/e'ise  Storhptlc,  the  t'resi- 
dent  shall  dispose  of  obsolete  and  excess  mate- 
rials currently  contained  in  the  stockpile.  The 
materials  suhiect  lo  disposal  under  this  sub- 
section and  the  uuanlily  of  each  material  lo  he 
disposed  ol  by  the  President  are  set  forth  in  the 
lollowing  table: 


Heiiiiiretl  Sl(tckpili'  Dis/iDstils 

Mill,  ruil  !••!  <l<ii>.'int  I  nil         IJtt.irilily 


Htqiiirctl  SliH-kpile  DcsfiDsiilH- 
(  iintinut'il 


AtuinniLiiii  Ui:ii,\  Mira  .S7  .M.WX 

Hivf  (iratn. 

Atuminion  Oiide.  Ahra  .ST  ll/t 

stve  (Jrain.  SSC 

Aluminum  Oride.  Fused  XT  2*9.967 

(•riidf 

Anlimonu  •">"'  2,0(IG 

AnIimonv.NSG  AT  7 

Asbestm,  Amonile  ST  H.nOS 

AnbrstM    Amusilt.  NSG  ST  I 

AtbeslosChtvotlle  AT  97*7 

/l.s*f\/ov   ChruMlilt.  ST  916 

NSG 

lllsmulh  I.H  l.a2i.9iS 

fndmiiim  1.11  6.1JIIST0 

Cilrililr  SliT  ri.itio 

flirimiilf.  Cheiiuiiii  X  SDT  liWlXm 

Met   Crude  Ore 

Cliromite.  fhem  A  .Mel  SDT  ill  441 

llriidr  Ore   S'SIl 

Chiomile.  H<ltuctori4  SIlT  232  411 

Crude  Ore 

Cliioiiiium.  l-'erro.  SSa  ST  IS  mo 

Cobalt         Uico  Honomi 

( -olumbium  tlronp.  SSO  Lli  lb  1 .201 .72i 

foppei  AT  29.047 

topper   NSG AT  604 

l-luorsptir.  And  Crudf  SPT  MS.aSH 

Fhiorspiit.  Acid  Grade.  .SIH  999 

vay; 

«i(ur<p<ir,  \telalliiivnal  SDT  100,922 

Guide   iVA'r; 

Gnipllile.  Nulutal.  Mai  SI  17,217 

ittttl:*ll.  ('riistttltirie 

Gruphile,  muiiriil.  ,Mii/  ST  9 

aytisu   f'tu\lulline    \'S(! 

i;tupliilr   \aturiil  ST  /ft?.? 

Otilet  lllan  (  Vi/'""  >i 

iUalttijusu 

Ginpliile.  \„,ural  ST  STO 

Dlliei ,  .\SG 

IndvlnalDiumond  Hurl  KT  11020,961 

hidu-ilrial  Diamond  KT  2V>U.mo 

Stones 

Iodine    l./i  l).054.S64 

Iodine,  NSG in  1 .142 

Jewel  bearings.  NSG  re  ilTTa.lU 

Lead.  .VAV;  AT  in 

Kuanile  A7»/  1.100 

,Mariiiane\e  Ore,  Chcm  SDT  l.bOO.ilOO 

*  Mel   f,'iii(/.-v 

.Mnniianew  t>ie  Cliem  SDT  992.969 

.«  ,V/.(  Gradf..  NHU 


HaUiuiL  fur  dtspiMuiI 

Lnit 

Quantity 

Mangantv,  Battery 

SDT 

IS9.SII 

Grade   Natural  f>'e 

Manijanese,  fiuttertj 

SDT 

19,42$ 

Grade   Natural  Ore. 

NSG 

.Manganese.  Hattery 

SDT 

toil 

Grade.  Synthetic  Oiox 

ide 

.Mercury 

Ft. 

IX.SiJ 

Mercuri/.  NSG     

Ft. 

3 

Mt.a.  Muscovite  Pilm. 

LH 

I.IS5.69t 

;^/  *  2nd  Qualities 

Uua,  Muscovite  Film. 

I.H 

640 

I\l  A  2nd  gua/i/ifi. 

NSG 

Mica.  .Muscoiite 

I.B 

H.JS5J60 

Sptiltingt 

Afiat.  .MuHioi'ite.  Hlock. 

I.B 

4.699.701 

Stained  ii  Seller 

.Mica.  Muicovite,  Hlock 

LH 

206.730 

Stained  A  Heller  .VAY; 

W.Tu    PhloQupite  Hlork. 

I.H 

114.027 

NSG 

Mica.  Phlogopile 

I.H 

1  496  596 

Splittings 

QuarU  Cryslals,  Nalu 

lAi 

300.000 

ral 

Quinidine 

Av  Oj 

2.47l.3i9 

Quinidine.  NSG  

-411  Oj 

1.691 

Quinine   

AvOt 

2.770.115 

Quinine,  NSG 

AvOi 

475.9K 

Hutile 

ST 

39.130 

Hullle.  NSG 

ST 

% 

.Sapphire  A  Kubu 

KT 

16  ■S05M)2 

.Sebacie  And 

LH 

5,009.697 

Siliion  tJarbide 

ST 

45.030 

Sllvtr     

TrOi 

20.000.000 

Talc    

ST 

1.091 

Thorium  Nitrate 

LH 

7.097.697 

Tin        

MT 
t.T 

20.000 

Vegetable  Tannirt. 

11692 

(^hestnut 

Vegetable  Tannin.  Que- 

I.T 

121.642 

bracho 

Vegetable  Tunnin.  Wat 

I.T 

14.997 

tie 

Vegetable  Tannin.  Wat 

LT 

1 

lie.  NSG 

(b)  CHANGES    IN    SriH-KPII.F    Hl-Vt'lHFMKNIS.' 

The  stockpile  reiiuirement  established  pursuant 
to  section  .i  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  .Male- 
nah  Stork  Piling  Act  f.50  U.S.C.  9Sb)  for  the 
quaulity  ol  a  material  to  he  stockpiled  under 
thai  Act  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  a  male- 
rial  set  forth  m  the  table  m  subsection  la)  to  the 
extent  that  the  stockpile  requirement  for  thai 
material  is  inconsistent  with  the  required  dis- 
posal of  that  material  under  that  subsection. 

(c)  Spf.ciai.  Ri't.K  nm  Sii.vfh.  The  disposal 
ol  silver  under  subsection  (a)  niay  only  occur  m 
the  form  of  coin.<i. 

Id)  Efffct  on  PNHvtoi's  Disposal  Ai'Thohi 
riFS.  The  authority  provided  to  the  President 
under  subsectu)n  (a)  lo  dt.tpose  of  specific  quan- 
tities of  materials  m  the  stockpile  shall  super- 
sede any  authority  ol  the  I'resident  or  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Stockpile  Manager  in  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  ol  this 
Act  regarding  the  disposal  of  specific  Quantilirs 
of  materials  in  the  stockpile. 

le)  DFFlNirioNS.  -For  purposes  ol  this  part 

(1)  The  lernvi   "National   Delense  Stockpile" 
and  "stockpile"  mean  the  stockpile  provided  lor 
in  section   I  of  the  Siralegtc  and  Critual  Mate 
rials  Stock  Piling  Act  1.50  U.S.C.  9«c). 

(2)  The  term  "NSC",  with  regard  lo  a  material 
specified  m  the  table  m  subseclion  (al.  means 
non  spccili'iituin  oracle  material. 

SFI        IIOJ     HFQl  IHh  ML  \  1^    Oh     M' )DH{\l/  \  I  IO\ 
PHIH.K  \M 
ia)  EXISLISti  DISI'OSAI   ASI)  Ai  Ql/ISILIo.\  PHI) 
VF.Di'liFs.     The  disposal  ol  inaterials  m  the  Na 
tional  Defense  Stockpile  under  section  :i30l(a) 
shall  he  carried  out  m  the  manner  provided  m 
sci  tion  H  ol  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling   Ail  (.W  V.S.C.  9«e(b)).   including 
the   rcquiremeni   to   avoid   undue  disruption   of 
the  usual  markets  ol  producers,  processors,  and 
consumers  ol  sui  h  materials. 


lb)  USK  OF  liAKTEH  AirriloHl/.Fl).  The  Presi- 
dent may  enter  into  barter  arrangements  to  dis- 
pose of  materials  under  section  3301(a)  in  order 
to  acquire  strategic  and  critical  materials  for,  or 
upgrade  strategic  and  nitical  materials  m.  the 
stockpile. 

(c)  Dfposit  of  Prih-kkds.  All  moneys  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  materials  under  section 
3301(a)  shall  be  deposited  in  the  National  De- 
fense Stockpile  Transaction  Fund  established 
under  section  9(a)  ol  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Pihnn  .Act  (50  I'.S f  9/lh(al) 

SLI  :l3m  HFPOHL  ON  IMPI  FMF\T\riO\  OL 
MODkH.\l/.\  IIO.\  PHIK.HA.M 

Not  later   than   February   15.   I'J'JJ.   the  /'rt.'.l- 
dent  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  describing 
the  manner  in  whuh  the  Tresident  is  impletiwut 
mg  and  carrying  out   the  dtsposnl  nf  sinrkpilc 
matiruih  urutcr  vi7  lion   i  "I    : 

sac.  3304.  ADVISORY  COMMlllhh  HLI.AHDISG 
MODF.R.\IZA HON  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Apfi)i.\r\ti-M  .\i'.'  I'll''  Uhiu  December 
I.  1992.  the  Tresident  shall  appoint  an  advi.sory 
committee  under  section  10  ol  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  .Materials  Stock  Piling  Ail  (50  U.S.C. 
9Hh-l)  to  assist  the  President  m  the  preparation 
ol  the  report  required  by  sectum  3.103  and  to  ad- 
vise the  President  regarding  the  disposal  of 
stockpile  materials  undi'r  section  3301(a). 

lb)  MKMHFHSiiir.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  include— 

(1)  employees  of  Federal  agencies  (including 
the  Departments  of  Commerce.  Delense.  Interior, 
and  State)  who  have  expertise  regarding  strate- 
gic and  tritical  materials. 

(2)  representatives  of  mining,  processing,  and 
fabritaling  industries  Ihat  would  be  affected  by 
the  moderimalion  program:  and 

(3)  other  persons  who  have  expertise  regarding 
strategic  and  i  ritual  materials. 

Sfl  Ma'.  THANSFFH  OF  STOCKPILF  Ft  \DS  TO 
St  PPORL  OlIILR  DLFFNSF  At  1 1\  I 
Tlh.S. 

(a)  Transffr  AvTiiORiZF.D.^During  fiscal 
year  1993.  the  Secretary  ol  Defense  may  trans- 
fer, to  the  extent  provided  m  advance  m  appro- 
priation Acts,  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$(>l2.000.0tX)  from  the  unobligated  balance  of  the 
National  Defense  Stockpile  Transaction  Fund 
established  under  set  tion  9  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Slock  Piling  Ad  (50  U.S.C. 
9Sh)  lo  appropriation  accounts  available  to  the 
Department  ol  Defense  and  authoriced  by  law 
to  rcieive  the  transfer.  A  transfer  may  be  made 
under  this  subsection  only  if  the  President  de 
lermtnes  that  the  amount  tti  be  transferred  is  ex- 
cess to  current  and  projected  funding  needs  for 
tfie  modernisation  of  the  National  Defense 
Stockpile. 

(b)  NoTtcF  TO  CoSGRFSS.     The  Secretary  ol 
Defense  shall  promptly  nolily  ('muircss  ol  irons 
lers  made  under  subsection  (o 

Subtitle  H     Programmoln   (  burit;it 
■shl      .nil     RLPFAI    OL    llHHhM    /i/S/'f)S\/    LIMI 

LA  noxs. 

(a)  IJMIT.iTlON  ON  E.XCFSS  HaLANCF  I\ 
Find.  Section  .5(b)  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
.Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (.50  U.S.C.  9M(b})  is 
amended  ~ 

II)  by  striking  out  "(I)",  and 

(2)  by  sinking  out  ".  or  (2)"  and  alt  that  fol 
tows  through  "$100,000,000.  '  and  inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(hi  Fiscal  Yfar  1993  Disposal  Pr(x:ram.- 
Section  3301  of  the  National  Defense  Authonca- 
Iwn  Act  lor  Fisral  Years  1992  and  1993  (Public 
l.aic  V    ."'"    l'>^<  S!~i'    IIH'll  is  r,  pnilril 

nil  h:  \\\l\     <  nil.  DEFENSE 
SEC.  :llltl     \l  LIIORI/.ATION  Of  APPRf)PRI.ATIONS 

I'll.  •  /  .  F.  hl^   ,tutlli)Tl.~rd   tn  hr  iipi'lnpuali  li 

SI. 12. .565. 000  lor  lisial  year  1993  lor  the  purpose 
ol  carrying  out  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2251  el  seq). 


TITLE  XXXVP.\.\A.M.A  CA.\AI. 
t  OMMISSION 
s/.(     :l.';oi.  SIIORl  IILI.F 

I'his  tale  may  hi'  i  ilcd  as  the  "Panama  Canal 
Art  Amendments  of  1992". 
sf(     (502  t  OSTS  OF  DISSOI.CTION. 

I  I\  i;t\hH.\l.,  I'lir  I'lii.vna  Canal  Ait  ol 
i:i7'J  (22  U.S.C.  3001  el  seq.)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  1.104  the  following: 

"DISSCjLI.'TtON  OF  COMMI.SSION 

"SFC.  1305.  Ia)(l)  The  Commission  shall  con- 
duct a  study  of— 

"(A)  the  costs  a.ssociated  with  the  dissolution 
of  the  Commi.ssion.  including  the  costs  of  the  of- 
fice authorized  lo  be  established  under  sub- 
section (b),  and 

"(li)  costs  and  liabilities  incurred  or  adminis- 
lered  by  the  Commission  that  will  not  be  paid 
before  the  date  of  tliat  dissnlulion. 

"(2)  Tlie  Commission  shall  subniil  lo  the  Con- 
gress, by  not  later  than  September  :iO.  1996.  a  n 
port  on  the  Imdings  and  conclusions  of  thi 
study  under  this  subsection.  The  report  shall  in- 
clude an  eslimate  of  the  period  of  lime  which 
may  be  required  to  close  out  the  affairs  of  the 
Commission  after  the  termination  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty  of  1977. 

"(h)  The  Commission  shall  establish  an  office 
to  close  out  the  affairs  of  the  Commission  that 
are  still  pending  after  the  termination  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  of  1977. 

'(<  )(l)  There  is  established  m  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission  Dissolution  Fund' 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Fund').  The  Fund  shall  be  managed  by  the 
Commission  until  the  termination  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Treaty  of  1977  and  by  the  office  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (h)  thereafter. 

"(2)(A)  Subject  to  paragraph  (5).  the  Fund 
.■shall  be  available  alter  September  30.  1998.  to 
pay- 

"(i)  the  costs  of  operating  the  office  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (b):  and 

"(n)  the  costs  and  liabilities  a.ssociated  with 
dissolution  of  the  Commission,  including  such 
costs  incurred  or  identified  after  the  termination 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  of  1977. 

"(li)  Payments  from  the  Fund  made  during 
the  period  beginning  on  October  I,  199H,  and 
ending  with  the  termination  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty  of  1977  shall  be  subject  lo  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Hoard  provided  for  m  section  1102. 

"(3)  The  Fund  shall  consist  of— 
"(A)  such  amounts  as  may  be  deposited  into 
the  Fund  by  the  Commission,  from  amounts  col- 
lected as  loll  receipts,  lo  pay  the  costs  described 
in  paragraph  (2).  and 

(li)  amounts  credited  to  the  Fund  under 
paragraph  (4). 

"(4)(A)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
invest  excess  amounts  in  the  Fund  m  public  debt 
securities  unlh  maturities  suilable  to  the  needs 
of  the  Fund,  as  determined  by  the  manager  of 
the  Fund. 

"(li)  Securities  invested  under  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  bear  interest  at  rates  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  tlie  Trea.sury.  taking  into  consider- 
ation current  market  yields  on  outstanding  mar- 
ketable obligations  of  Ihe  United  States  of  com- 
parable maturity. 

"(C)  Interest  earned  on  securities  invested 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  credited  to  and 
form  pari  ol  Ine  Fund. 

"(5)  Amounts  in  the  Fund  may  not  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  m  any  fiscal  year  unless  the 
obligation  or  expenditure  is  specifically  author- 
ized by  law. 

"(6)  Tlie  Fund  shall  terminate  on  October  I. 
2004.  Amounts  m  the  Fund  on  Ihat  date  shall  be 
deposited  m  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.". 

(b)  CONFOHMING  AMFNDMFNTS.— 

(I)  AVAILABILITY  OF  TOLL  RKCEtPTS.— Section 
1302(c)  of  the  Panama  Canal  Act  of  1979  (22 
U.S.C.  3712(c))  IS  amended 


(A)  in  paragraph  (I),  by  inserting  after  "toll 
receipts"  in  the  first  sentence  the  following: 
"(other  than  amounts  of  toll  receipts  deposited 
into  the  Panama  Canal  Commission  Dissolution 
Fund  under  section  i:S05)":  and 

(li)  m  paragraph  (3)(A).  by  inserting  "and  the 
Panama  Canal  Dissolution  Fund"  after  "Pan- 
ama Canal  Revolving  Fund". 

(2)  Hasfs  uf  TOLLS. —Section  1602(b)  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Act  of  1979  (22  U.S.C.  3792(b))  is 
amended  by  slrikuig  "Panama  Canal."  and  in- 
serting "Panama  Canal  (including  costs  author- 
ised to  be  paid  from  the  Panama  Canal  Dissolu- 
tion Fund  under  section  1305(c)).". 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of  con- 
tents m  section  I  of  Ihe  Panama  Canal  Act  of 
1979  IS  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  1304  the  following  new  itmn 
"1305.  Dissolution  of  Commission." 
SEC.  3503.  RECOMMESD.ATIONS  BY  PRF:SIDK.\T 
ON  (H.A.\GFS  TO  PANAMA  (ANAL 
CO.MMJSSIO.N  STRCCTLRE. 

(a)  Report.— The  President  shall  develop  a 
plan  setting  forth  recommendations  for  such 
changes  to  the  Panama  Canal  Comtmssion  for 
the  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  during  the 
period  before  the  termination  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty  of  1977  as  the  President  deter- 
mines would  facilitate  and  encourage  the  oper- 
ation of  the  canal  through  an  autonomous  en- 
tity under  the  Government  of  Panama  after  the 
transfer  of  Ihe  canal  on  December  31 ,  1999.  pur- 
suant lo  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  of  1977  and 
related  agreements.  The  President  shall  submit 
the  plan  lo  Congress,  together  with  a  legislative 
proposal  containing  any  changes  to  existing  law 
required  to  implement  the  plan,  not  later  than 
one  year  after  Ihe  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Preparation  of  Plan.— Recommendations 
to  the  President  for  purposes  of  Ihe  plan  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  prepared  with 
the  participation  of  a  representative  of  each  of 
the  following: 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  State. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(5)  'The  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

(6)  The  Panama  Canal  Commission. 

(c)  Plan  To  He  Consi.'<'ient  With  I'asa.ma 
Canal  Treaty.— The  plan  submitted  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  of 
1977  and  related  nQrrcinrnl'--. 

SEC.  .3504.  REPORT  BY  COMPTROLLER  GENERAL 
ON  CHANGES  TO  P.\.SAMA  CANAL 
COMMISSION  STRl  <  77  RE. 

(a)  liEPoKI.  I  ill-  CiiinplraHcr  (ivinial  sh.il' 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  analysing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  fiscal,  operational,  and  manage- 
ment structure  of  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion and  setting  forth  recommendations  for  sue  h 
changes  to  that  structure  as  the  Comptroller 
General  determines  would,  if  implemented,  en- 
able the  Cnmnussion  to  operate  more  efficiently 
and.  thereby,  serve  as  a  model  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  Panama  for  the  operation  of  the  Pan 
ama  Canal  after  the  transfer  of  the  Panama 
Canal  on  December  31.  1999.  pursuant  to  the 
Panama  Canal  'Treaty  of  1977  and  related  agree- 
ments. The  Comptroller  General  shall  submit  the 
report  to  Congress  not  later  tfian  one  year  after 
Ihe  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  PREPARATION  OF  REPORT.— hi  developing 
the  report  required  by  subsection  (a),  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  seek  the  views  of  each  of 
the  following: 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Slate. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(3)  The  .Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

(6)  The  Panama  Canal  Cmnmission. 


(c)  REPORT  To  Be  Co.\'sistent  With  Panama 
Canal  Treaty.  -The  recommendations  m  the 
report  submitted  by  Ihe  Comptroller  General 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  consistent 
with  Ihe  Panama  Canal  Treaty  of  1977  and  re- 
lated uciTec'neT.t^ 

The  CH.AIHM.AN  Ni-  amendments  to 
the  comniitlee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  are  in  order  except 
those  amentiments  printed  in  House 
Report  102  .>1.5  or  amendments  en  bloc 
described  in  House  Resolution  174 

Pro  foi'ma  amendments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  debate  may  tie  offered  only  by 
the  chairman  or  lankint,'  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Unless  otherwise  specified  in  House 
Resolution  474.  the  amendments  print- 
ed in  House  Report  102  54.'5  shall  be  con- 
sidered in  the  order  and  manner  speci- 
fied in  the  report. 

Unless  otherwise  specified  in  the  re- 
port, each  amendment  may  be  offered 
only  by  the  named  proponent  or  a  des- 
ignee, shall  be  considered  as  read,  shall 
be  debatable  for  10  minutes,  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  proponent 
and  an  opponent,  shall  not  be  subject 
to  amendment,  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  a  demand  for  a  division  of  the  ques- 
t  ion. 

If  more  than  one  ol  the  amendments 
relating  to  fundintj  levels  for  the  stra- 
tegic defense  initiative  is  adopted,  only 
the  last  amendment  adopted  shall  be 
considered  as  finally  adopted  and  re- 
ported to  the  House. 

If  more  than  one  of  the  amendments 
relatint;  t(j  B  2  procurement  is  adopted, 
only  the  last,  amendment  adopted  shall 
be  considered  as  finally  a<iopted  and  re- 
ported to  the  House. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  474. 
Ihe  Committee  on  Rules  may  file  at 
any  lime  a  supplemental  report  for  the 
purpose  of  piintin).;  additional  amend- 
ments relating  to  economic  conversion 
and  adjustments  in  fundmt;  levels. 

.Amendments  printed  m  tV.e  supple- 
mental report  shall  be  con.-iiie.-ed  as 
thou^'h  included  m  the  on^'inal  report 
10  accompany  House  Resolution  474. 
except  that  the  consideration  of  any 
amendments  relatint^  to  economic  con- 
version siiall  be  in  order  not  sooner 
than  1  houi'  after  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  an- 
nounces from  the  floor  a  request  to 
proceed  thereto  and  shall  bejjin  with 
t?eneral  debate  on  that  subject  for  1 
hour,  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  ami  lankin^:  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

It  shall  be  in  order  at  any  time  for 
the  chaiii-nan  c'f  !  he  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  or  his  desitrnee.  to 
offer  amendments  en  bloc.'  consisting  of 
amendments  printed  in  part  II  of  House 
Report  474  or  germane  modifications 
thereof.  .Amendments  en  bloc  shall  be 
considered  as  read,  except  that  the 
modifications  shall  be  reported. 

Amendments  en  bloc  shall  be  debat- 
able tor  20  minutes,  equally  divided  and 
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controlled  by  tht>  chairman  and  rank- 
inj^  minority  mcmbor  of  the  Committee 
on  Ai'mod  Services  or  their  r'espeolive 
desikrnces,  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amen<lment.  and  shall  not  be  subject  to 
a  demand  for  a  division  of  the  question 

The  oritrinal  proponent  of  an  amend- 
ment included  in  amendments  en  bloc 
may  insert  a  statement  in  the  CON- 
GKi';ssioNAi,  Rkcoki)  immediately  be- 
fore disposition  of  the  amendmemts  en 
bloc. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  may  postpone  until  a  time 
durinj^  further  consideration  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  a  request  for  a 
recordeil  vote  on  iiny  amendment  made 
in  order  by  House  Resolution  l?!. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  may  reduce  to  not  less  than 
5  minutes  the  time  for  votin>;  by  elec- 
tronic device  on  any  postponed  (|ues- 
tion  that  imme<liately  follows  another 
vote  l)y  ele('tronic  device  without  in- 
tervening' business,  proviiied  that  the 
time  for  votintj  by  electronic  device  on 
the  first  in  any  series  of  questions  shall 
not  be  less  than  15  minutes. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  may  recotrnize  for  the  con- 
sideration of  an  amendment  printed  in 
House  Report  102  5-15  at  a  time  other 
than  its  prescribed  place  in  the  order, 
but  not  sooner  than  1  hour  after  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  announces  from  the  iToor  a  re- 
((uest  to  that  effect. 

The  Chair  will  announce  the  number 
of  the  amendment  made  in  order  by  the 
rule  and  the  name  of  its  sponsor  in 
order  to  k'ive  notice  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  as  to  the  order  of  recoKni- 
tion. 

rAm.lAMKNTAln    INyi'IKV 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  pai-liamentarv  iiKiuiry. 

The  CH.MHMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
►Jentbnnaii  will  t^tate  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chalrrtian.  I  was 
al)out  to  make  a  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  My  pailiamen- 
tai-y  inquiry  is  that  if  I  should  not  do 
that  at  this  moment  and  a  (|uorum  is 
not  established,  would  it  lie  in  order  for 
a  Member  of  the  House  at  some  point 
durint^  the  delwte  on  amendments  to 
make  a  point  of  order  that  a  iiuorum  is 
not  present? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
irentleman  is  correct.  During'  the  5- 
minute  rule  or  amendment  process  one 
point  of  order  of  no  (juorum  is  in  order 
durinu'  debate,  until  a  quorum  is  estab- 
lished l».v  a  recorded  vote. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
point  of  order  on  a  ijuorum  not  bein« 
present  is  allowable? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
tfcntleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
that  case  I  would  not  make  that  point 
of  order  at.  this  time,  pending  ne^jotia- 
tions  on  what  is  happening'  up  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  ri>fht  now.  I  will 
not.  disturt)  the  House.  I  will  let  it  con- 
tinue with  its  business. 


The  (  li\!i;M\.\  pro  tempore.  It  is 
now  in  order  to  consider  amendment 
No.  1  printed  in  p;irt  I  of  House  Report 
102  ,515. 

AMKNDMKNI- OKKKHKll  HY  .Ml(     KASICH 

Mr.   KASICH.   Mr    Chairman,   I  offer 

an  amendment . 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  desn^nate  the  amendment. 

The  te.xt  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Aiiiemlment  offereil  t>y  Mr.  Kasich    Insert 
after  section  367  (pane  82,  after  line  17)  the 
followinM    new  section   (ami   leileslwiiate  the 
.sub.se<iut'nl  sci  tions  :i(  i  oii|ini.;ly  r 
SEC.  3S8.  DEFENSE  BUROENSilAKlNG. 

(al         r>KHKNSK         Bl'KDKNSHAKINO         AOKKK 

MKNTs.  The  President  shall  consult  with  the 
forelKH  nations  ilesti  lt)e<l  in  subsection  (b)  to 
actileve  an  agreement  on  defense 
burdensharuiK'  with  each  such  nation  iiniler 
whiuh  such  nation  shall,  by  Hepteniber  30. 
1994 

(U  assume  an  lncrea,seil  share  of  the  cost.s 
to  the  United  States  with  respect  to  United 
States  inilltary  Installations  in  the  forelKn 
n.ition  to  include 

(A)  all  lalJor,  utilities,  and  services; 

<Bi  all  military  construction  projects  and 
real  property  maintenance: 

(Ci  all  leasInK  requirements  associated 
with  United  States  military  presence; 

(I)»  all  environmental  restoration  activi- 
ties; and 

(2)  relieve  United  States  military  fori;es  of 
all  tax  liability  in(  urred  on  a  United  States 
military  Installation  located  in  the  nation 
under  the  laws  of  the  nation  and  locality 
where  the  military  installation  is  located; 
and 

(3i   ensure    that   noods   and    services    fui- 
nished  to  United  States  military  forces  are 
provided  at  minimum  cost  and  without  im 
position  of  user  fees. 

(b)  CovKHKM  Nations,    The  foreinn  nations 
referred  to  in  .subsection  (a)  are  each  mem 
ber  nation  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or 
uanization   (other   than    the    United   States) 
and  the  Repulilu:  of  Korea 

(c)  KCNlll.NO  Ll.MITAriONS.  (1)(A)  Of 
amounts  made  available  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1993  lor  operation 
and  maintenance  for  overseas  basinK  actlvi 
tics,  the  amount  that  may  be  obligated  to 
conduct  overseas  basing  activities  shall  !«■ 
reduced  by  the  amount  specifieil  in  subpara- 
Kraph  (B).  The  amount  sp«xifled  in  subpara- 
graph (Hi  shall  be  reallocated  for  operation 
and  maintenance  activities  at  military  in- 
stallations located  inside  the  United  States. 

(Bi  The  amount  referretl  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  is  the  amount  that  equals  the 
greater  of 

(1)  five  percent  of  the  amounts  made  avail 
able  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fi.scal 
year  1993  for  operation  and  maintenance  for 
overseas  basinK  activities;  or 

(ill  the  amount  that  represents  the  savings 
to  the  United  States  achieved  as  a  result  of 
agreements  reached  under  subsection  (a). 

(2)(Ai  Of  amounts   made  available  to   the 
Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1994  for 
operation  and  maintenance  for  overseas  bas 
iuM  activities,  the  amount  that  may  be  obli 
Kateil  for  overeeas  basing  activities  shall  be 
reduced  Ijy  the  amount  specified  in  subpara 
irraph  (H).  The  amount  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  shall   he  reallocated  for  operation 
and   maintenance  activities  at  military   in- 
stallations located  inside  the  United  States. 

(Bl   The   amount    referred    to    in    .subpara 
wraph    (Al    is    the   amount    that   equals    the 
greater  of 


(i)  ten  percent  of  the  amounts  made  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal 
year  1994  for  oi>eration  and  maintenance  for 
overseas  basinK  activities;  or 

(III  the  amount  that  represents  the  saviiiKs 
to  the  United  States  achieved  as  a  result  of 
agreements  reached  under  subsection  (al. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempoie.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  y^entleman  from 
Ohio  I.Mr.  K.ASicHj  will  bo  reco>,'nizcd 
for  l,*}  minutes,  and  a  Member  opposed 
will  be  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recotrnizes  the  trenllcman 
from  Ohio  |Mi-  Ka.su-hI. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
offer  this  amendment  alonk'  with  the 
distink'uished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr  I'.ANKTrAJ.  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Rudiret. 

Initiall.v  I  would  lik(»  to  suspend  a 
second  to  talk  about  m.v  colleai,'ue.  the 
trentleman  from  New  York  [Mi'.  Mak- 
TiNl.  who  has  been  reall.v  so  involved 
and  interested  and  concerned  about  the 
drift  of  where  we  kg  and  the  whole  bur- 
den sharinj:  question. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  want  to  say  off  the 
bat  that  I  have  «reat  respect  for  the 
uontleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  MAR- 
TIN), and  it  is  not  with  any  joy  that  at 
times  on  burden  sharint,'  I  have  had  to 
rise  to  oppose  him.  althou^'h  on  .some 
of  these  amendments  we  are  troini,'  to 
be  in  agreement . 

Mi-.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Mar- 
tin j  feels  about  this  amendment,  but  I 
want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  do 
appreciate  his  work  and  his  interest  in 
this  overall  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  amendment 
afteinpts  to  do  is  to  t,'et  at  the  issue  of 
burden  sharinj^.  I  know  it  is  not  a  new 
subject,  but.  frankly.  1  think  this 
amendment  that  the  tjentleman  from 
California  |Mr.  I'anktta]  and  I  propo.se 
toda.v  is  the  most  constructive,  reason- 
able approach  to  tr.yinp  to  tjet  our  al- 
lies to  do  mori?.  It  is  based  on  a  very 
rational  model;  namely,  the  model  of 
the  .lapanese. 

P's.sentially  what  this  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  i^entleman  from  Calif(jrnia 
[Mr.  rANKTTA)  and  myself  does  is  say 
this:  That  the  United  States  is  willinn 
to  pay  for  the  support  of  its  troops  for 
exercises  that  we  in  fact  use  to  train 
our  people,  but  that  the  physical  facili- 
ties themselves,  the  real  property 
maintenance,  the  construction,  the 
support  of  foreitxn  nationals,  so  many 
of  the  thintrs  that  we  in  fact  pay  for 
now.  we  should  not  have  to  continue  to 
bear  the  burden  of  those  costs,  but  that 
in  fact  the  host  Kovernment  should  be 
n^quired  to  do  that. 

The  way  in  which  we  want  to  pet  this 
done  and  nf>f,'ot  iated  b.y  our  people  is  to 
say  that,  we  would  like  our  neiiotiators 
to  be  able  to  strike  a  deal  with  the  for- 
eifjn  trovei-nments  that  would  force  the 
foieinn  1,'overnments  to  pay  for  all 
these  nonsalai-y  issues.  If  they  do  not. 
we  will  i-educe  by  5  percent  the  total 
amount  of  support  costs  that  we  send 
over  there  for  these  physical  facilities. 


and  th(i.'-:e  moneys  will  he  .<riit  Isk  k  to 
the  United  States  lu  help  u.'-  with  'hr 
pr(jblems  that  we  have  here 

l!    in   t.li  t    our   11i-l;(iI  l.U  (11  .s  .Hr  .■-Ui  i  ess- 

iLil,  and  there  i>  nn  le.tsnti  whv  I  hey 
should  not  be.  t  Inii  we  will  h.ive  the 
foreign  trovernnients  Ijeumiiiiiu'  to  .'^iiii- 
port  the  payment  for  se\i  laiu  e  jny  im 
foieik'ii  natiimals.  thi^  (  (i;-t  ui  loremn 
n.itKmals.  all  labor,  utilnv  Hervices. 
ami  niilitar.v  construction. 

In   essc'nce   we  are   askinj,'   them,    the 
N.A'I'O    countries    and    Korea,    some    of 
whom    have   very    powei  fiil    ec ononiie.'^. 
to  do  nothinK  more  than  wh.ii  the  .)aii 
anese  h;ive  alreadv  airrerd  to  dn. 

G   Iti.^O 

This  does  not  call  u>v  the  withdi.twal 
of  an.y  troops.  Thi.--  is  ,i  veiy  nidile.'-it 
and  reasonable  ari>iiiarh  to  ^.'eniiitr  our 
allies  around  the  vviuld  to  heuin  to 
reall.v  support,  r  .s  Iokcs  aiiuind  the 
world.  It  does  work  iii  mutual  .'^e<urity. 
but  we  are  willing'  to  bear  our  cost  of 
the  burden  whu  h  is  30  peri  iiii  nC  tl^' 
cost.  And  we  would  like  the  foinun 
governments  to  pick  up  ilie  other  70 
percent  of  costs  which  ure  the  .  osts  nt 
the  physical  facilities.  The  tcnniuKi 
makes  ver.y  t^ood  sense. 

It  is  one  that  was  estalilishcil  by  l'  .^ 
ncKotiatoi's  and.  frankl.v.  I  think  wf 
have  i^ot  to  Rive  our  own  [ledple  a  rea 
son  to  t^-o  out  and  (iernand  this  and  to 
change  the  attitude  <>t  people,  partic  u- 
larly  in  the  State  Dcp.it  t  ineiit ,  who  do 
not  seem  willint?  m  u-d  nut  .uid  ne^'-o- 
tiate  what  is  a  t.tii  hui  (ifn,--h.tnnu' 
aRi'eement . 

Mr.  Chairin.ui.  I  \  irM  su-  h  i  iiiie  ,i>  lie 
ma.y  consume  tn  i  In-  uti'iit  leinaii  tintti 
Califoi-nia  [Mr.  I'.x.nkiiw  j 

Mi  I'ANLTTA  .\li  Ch.iii  iii.iii.  I  am 
lilea.^c(l  t(,  jdin  the  i;entleinan  m  olTer- 
inR  this  .mieiiilDjcnt.  because  I  think  it 
is  a  ration. il  lesponse  to  a  (haiiLtinsr 
world,  at  a  time  wiieii  nui  own  N.itinn 
faces  a  budnel  deticit  ol  uiipt'eredetit  eti 
and  (lamaRinR  proporticjiis 

Tlierc^  are  three  basii  arguments  in 
.--upport  of  this  amendment:  First,  that 
It,  is  a  chaiii^inK  world  and  that  we  have 
to  recognize  ih.it.  .Second,  that  we  sitn- 
pl.v  cannot  .itloni  not  tu  .idopt  ,tn 
amendment,  liki'  this  .And  third,  it  prii 
'v  idi^s  for  a  reasotialile  t  r.insiiion. 

First  of  all.  it  doe.s  leidmiize  the 
chan^f^s  that  are  u'oini;  on  in  the  wiirhl 
with  the  collapse  of  communism  in  the 
li'iiriiT  .Soviet  Union  and  in  the  Fastern 
Fiiiupean  area.  \\(  kiKiw  that  we  are 
embarkintr  now  m\  .i  lundamental 
change  ft  |irh  a  n  u  :~,  and  that  involves 
addition. il  hmdeii  .--h.iiinij  a.'-  part  of 
that  reiH  ilcniiu'  nt  inioiities. 

Fven  as  the  I'nitcd  .States  remains 
miii-d  in  .1  recessKiii  ,uiil  the  statTRcrin^: 
dtdicil.  our  Fiiropean  and  Korean  allies 
I'ontinue  to  prosiier  Fvery  one  of  those 
nations  i.s  enu)\'itii-:  hmhei  rates  ol 
growth  m  let  ins  ot  then  wulic  levels, 
Fvery  one  of  those  ti.it  ions  is  eiijnyiin; 
a  higher  Kross  in  C.NI'  ih.iii  the  riuied 
States. 


.Surely  they  can  part  iiipat  iv  .And  in 
ji.u  t  u  uhir.  Cieiniany.  Germany  was 
.ihle  to  k'lve  Russia  S7  billion  simply  as 
a  reward  for  its  agreement  to  withdraw 
troops  frotn  the  former  Fast  Geimany. 
Certainl.y  we  can  e.xpect  it  to  pa.v  its 
f.iir  share  or  even  70  percent  of  the  cost 
of  our  slat  ioniii)-,'^  of  thousands  of  troops 
Ml  Cermany. 

Second,  we  c.tnnot  afford  not  to  do 
this.  We  are  in  the  priji  ess  now  of  dis- 
(  ussinR  th(>  possibility  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  balance  the  tiudR- 
et.  Why?  Because  we  are  S'lOO  billion  in 
deficit.  $1  trillion  national  delit ,  We 
spend  today  about  S8.8  billion  with  re- 
^;.u-d  to  these  overseas  operations.  $6.6 
billion  in  our  NATO-allied  areas  as  well 
as  Korea.  We  cannot  continue  to  in- 
crease oui-  own  deficit  to  continue  to 
tiori'ow  in  order  to  assist  countries  that 
are  out  competing  us  and  outs-'iowinir  us 
111  terms  of  the  econom.N'. 

The  third  and  final  point  is  that  this 
anumdment  provides  for  a  reasonable 
ti.uisition.  We  are  not  sa.vint,'  to  simpl.v 
1  ut  oil  e\t'iythinM.  We  ai'e  sayint,^  do 
wli.it  the  .tdrninist  rat  ion  promised  us  it 
would     do.     ncLTotiate,     ne!,'otiate     ;in 

au'l'ecmcnt  . 

We  j^'ive  the  administration  18 
months  to  negotiate  that  agreement. 
,tiui  we  encourage  them  to  do  it  in  the 
niiidel  fashioned  with  the  United 
.St. lies-. Japan  Host  Nation  .Support 
.A^'reement  of  1991, 

Given  t  lie  .uimlnisi  r;it  iim's  reluc- 
tance to  undertake  these  si>rious  talks, 
we  say.  "If  you  don't  do  it.  then  we  are 
'„'(.)inK'  to  reduce  spending,'  fiy  5  pei'tent 
in  operations  and  maintenance  and 
si^endinR  in  Fuiope  and  Korea  after  the 
first  .year  binause  we  are  trying  to  en- 
courage those  negotiations." 

The  savings  could  amount  to  as  much 
as  $1  billion  over  2  .years. 

Tlie  United  States  at  this  point  can- 
not afford  to  bankroll  the  defense  of 
Kurope  and  Korea.  We  do  not  mind  con- 
triliutintj  our  fair  share,  but  the  da.ys  of 
.American  largesse  are  over.  We  can 
work  with  our  allies  to  develop  and  de- 
vise a  fairer  disti'U)ution  ol  the  l)urden. 
and  w<>  cannot  afford  to  do  othiM'wise, 

It  IS  that  sii7ii)le,  \\'<-  I  arinot  alloni  to 
do  ot  llerwise. 

Ml.  KASICH.  Mr.  Cliairmaii.  I  n'serve 
I  he  tialani  ('  of  my  t  ime, 

Mr.  HILHRAY.  Mr.  Chairnutn.  I  ,tm 
opposed  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIR.MAN  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Cox  of  Illinois).  The  i,'entleman  fri.irn 
N(>vada  |Mr.  Bii.KHAY]  will  be  vvrOK- 
nized  for  15  minutes, 

Mr,  HILHRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield 
.such  time  as  he  mav  (.onsume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  |Mr.  Mah- 
YIN], 

Mr.  MARTIN.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  irentlenian  for  .vieldini,'  time  to  mi'. 

1  want  to  initiall.v  thank  tiie  t^'^en- 
llenian  Irom  Ohio  tor  his  kind  remarks 
ahoul  m,\self  I  know  we  will  (ontinue 
to  woik  toilet  her  on  issues  ol  common 
inleri'sl-  .And  I  want   to  salute  the  t:en- 


tleman  trom  California,  my  fiiend.  for 
his  worthy  attempt  here  on  behalf  of 
what  some  would  call  burdensharin^. 

I  just  do  not  happen  to  a^rree  at  all. 
This  amendment.  I  will  have  to  admit, 
sounds  Rood,  but  as  a  practical  matter. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  workable  at  all. 
And  I  do  not  think  it  is  prudent, 

.As  I  said,  it  really  sounds  Rood.  Il  is 
interestinR  to  note  in  this  amendment, 
a('(  ordinR  to  what  the  Rentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ka.sich]  said,  that  we  are 
RomR  to  model  all  burdensharinR  on 
the  basis  of  what  the  Renth^man  refers 
to  as  the   '.Japanese  model." 

We  take  Rreat  pride  m  what  the  Jap- 
anese are  spendinR  to  keep  the  troops 
on  their  soil  for  oui  purposes,  not 
theirs,  but  how  do  we  suppose  we  Rot  to 
this  model  in  the  first  place?  Did  the 
Japanese  call  and  say.  "You  are  payinp 
too  much,  let  us  pick  it  up?"  No. 

That  has  been  a  function.  I  am  very 
proud,  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
Ambassador  Holmes,  in  tryinR  to  get 
these  people  to  pony  iiyi  what  they 
ouRht  to  be  paying.  But  I  love  this 
amendment.  One  size  fits  all.  The 
I  loops  in  Japan,  the  troops  in  Ger- 
many, the  troops  wherever  the.y  miRht 
be  in  the  world,  it  is  all  one  deal.  They 
.III-  all  the  same. 

.Someiimes  'A'(-  forRet  that  we  limited 
the  .Jajianese,  and  I  am  Rlad  we  did.  as 
to  how  much  defense  they  can  have. 
That  was  when  we  wrote  their  con- 
stitution. 

I  am  rather  pleas(>d  and  I  know  the 
.Australians,  l.ist  time  I  checked,  and 
others  are  relativel.v  pleased  that  the.v 
do  not  have  the  size  of  forces  some  of 
our  N.ATO  allies  do.  But  what  we  are 
RoiuR  to  do  is  take  that  model,  because 
the  .Japanese  arc  spendniR  more  money 
on  our  troops  because  they  do  not  have 
to  spend  money  on  their  troops,  which 
they  cannot  have.  And  we  are  sayinR. 
that  mod(>l  is  RoinR  to  fit  all. 

Let  me  tell  my  colleaRues  what  the 
amendment  does.  The  amendment  .says 
to  the  I'resident  that  "What  .y(3U  have 
to  do  is  Ro  ncRotiate  with  our  allies, 
whether  it  is  m  our  interests  or  not.  to 
make  sure  that  .vou  do  every thinR  ac- 
(  oidinR  to  the  .Japanese  model.  And. 
Mr.  President,  whether  you  are  suc- 
cessful Ol  not.  here  is  whai  we  are 
RoiuR  to  do.  We  are  RoinR  t(j  punish  our 
U.S.  troops  wherever  they  miRht  be  in 
the  world  by  cuttinR  their  O&M  ac- 
count." 

.Now.  IS  that  not  some  incentive? 
.After  w(-  have  already  said.  "Ambas- 
sador Holmes,  all  the  thini-'s  that  you 
hav(>  done  on  ncRotialinR 

burdensharinR,  whether  it  be  in  Japan 
or  whether  it  be  in  Korea,  who.  inci- 
dentally. the\-  will  lit  m  here  fine,  too, 
w(^  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  taklUR  over  the  load 
as  far  as  the  Riound  combat  is  con- 
cerned. Don't  pay  attention.  It  is  much 
easier.  One  size  fits  all    " 

But  my  favorite  part  of  it  is  punisb- 
itiR    Ruess    who'.'    Th(^    poor    slob    U.S. 
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Arni.v  soldier,  marine  or  sailor  or  air- 
man, that  is  who  we  are  ^coinjf  to  pun- 
ish if  this  one  size  fits  all.  wondrous, 
simplified  amendment  does  not  work 

I  think  that  this  is  kind  of  the  le^Jis- 
lative  equivalent  of  the  younu  eavalrv 
officer  ridintr  through  the  valley  after 
the  battle  shootini^  the  wounded.  Who 
are  we  (?oin>,'  to  punish  here  with  our 
frustrations?  None  other  than  our 
troops. 

I  would  really  appre«'iate  it.  with 
these  kinds  of  amendments,  and  I  kn(jw 
the  jjentlewoman  from  Colorado,  and 
there  is  noljody  any  fairer  about  allow- 
ing people  to  come  in  front  of  our  sub- 
committee and  offer  this  or  whatever 
kind  of  amendment.  Our  doors  are  lit- 
erally open  all  the  time  to  p»'ople  to 
come  in.  but  here  we  have  this  one  size 
fits  all.  do  everything  accordintf  to  the 
.Japanese  model.  And  then  .say  to  the 
President.  "You  haven't  done  any- 
thing, althoutjh  we  do  like  what  you 
have  done  with  the  .Japiinese  model." 

Fortret  about  the  infrastructure,  the 
NATO  infrastructure  ne>,'otiations  they 
went  throut^h  and  concluded  just  2 
weeks  at'o,  saying  that  the  infrastruc- 
ture could  now  be  used  for  O&M. 
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"You  didn't  do  well  enouk'h.  We  want 
to  punish  some  more  tioops.  " 

In  case  the  Members  have  not  fi^'ured 
it  out.  I  think  that  this  is  ill  thought 
out.  notwithstanding  the  prominence 
of  both  of  the  authors. 

Mr  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
n:entlem.in  yield  further'.' 

Mr  HII.HRAY.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
yiebl  the  speaker  as  mui-h  time  as  he 
wants.  We  have  10  minutes  remainink'- 
He  may  have  it  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cox  of  Illinois).  Without  objection  the 
frentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Martin)  will  control  10  additional  min- 
utes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  t,'entleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  MAiniN.  I  yield  to  the  tfcn- 
tleman  tiom  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yieldin^  to  me. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  heard  the  Ken- 
tletTian.  and  I  apokwize.  I  came  in  a  lit- 
tle late.  The  k'entleman  was  criticizintf 
this,  because  he  says  it  was  an 
adaption  of  the  .Japanese  model  that 
did  IH)I  work  in  Kurope.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  know  the  .Japane.se 
model  was  a  congressional  creation 
forced  on  an  unwillinK  administration. 
I  would  ask  the  tcentleman,  as  we 
evaluate  his'  view  of  the  Japanese 
model,  was  he  in  favor  when  the  House 
voted  to  impose  the  Japanese  model  on 
the  administ  tation? 

Mr  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  (an 
reclaim  my  time.  I  think  I  have  a  dif- 
ferent recollection  than  my  dear 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 


setts l.Mi  Kk.^nk)  as  to  just  how  that 
worked  We  havt'  had  in  front  of  our 
subcommittee  Ambassador  Holmes  and 
various  Secretaries  of  Defense  for  all 
the  time  I  have  been  there,  talkint,' 
about  burdensharinw  and  ur^'int,'^  them 
to  do  more,  which  they  have.  I  am  not 
one  that  says  the  only  t^ood  things  that 
happen  in  the  world  happen  to  be  tren- 
erated  by  this  body. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  some  people  feel 
the  best  jud^,'ments  and  decisions  made, 
particularly  with  resp«H't  to  inter- 
national relations,  are  made  not  in  the 
State  I)epi\rtment  or  the  Defense  De- 
partm»>nt  or  the  administration,  but 
somehow  are  made  up  in  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  because  after  all.  for 
those  of  us  who  have  the  opportunity 
to  be  here  at  this  time,  we  are.  after 
all.  considering,'  this  matter  for  a  full  ;J0 
minutes:  we  are  t^ointr  to  change  the 
whole  policy  with  a  one-size-fits-all. 
ba.sed  on  our  thoroutjh  investif,'ation 
after  30  minutes  of  debate  here  on  the 
tloor  of  the  House. 

Ml-.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Ch.iirman.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  .MARTIN.  I  will  yield  one  more 
time  to  the  tjentlcman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  I  HANK  of  Massachusetts.  First. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  the  caricature  which  the  (gen- 
tleman was  havink'  fun  painting?  has.  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  no  remote  con- 
nection to  reality.  I  do  not  know  who 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about  when 
he  sa.ys  there  are  people  who  say  all 
the  good  ideas  come  from  here.  I  under- 
stand, however,  why  he  wanted  to 
switch  from  the  sjwcific  to  the  general. 
becau.se  1  think  the  facts  are  very 
clear.  The  .Japanese  model  he  refers  to 
come  as  a  result  of  an  amendment 
adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  House  a 
couple  of  years  ago  over  the  objection 
of  the  administration. 

No.  I  do  not  think  all  good  ideas 
start  here  Some  of  them  die  here.  Rut 
I  do  think  the  facts  will  show  that  the 
case  of  forcing  the  Japanese;  to  start 
paying  some  money,  that  model  he 
talks  about  which  he  now  likes,  re- 
sulted from  a  vote  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  over  the  objection  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  I  thought  the  gentleman 
had  been  opposed  to  it.  which  would  ex- 
plain why  he  is  still  not  that  crazy 
about  it. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairm.in,  I  have 
to  reclaim  my  time  to  recommend  to 
the  gentleman  that  he  read  the  report 
here.  There  are  some  on  this  commit- 
tee, and  this  is  not  a  committee 
amendment,  but  there  are  some  here  in 
the  committee  that  are  very  proud  of 
what  we  have  all  been  able  to  do  as  far 
as  liurdensharing  is  concerned. 

The  gentleman  from  California 
makes  a  particulaiiy  poignant  point 
when  he  talks  about  the  Germans  being 
able  to  spend  the  eijuivalent  of  million 
to  pay  the  Soviets  to  go  home  That  is 
a  little  bit  different  than  the  Japanese 
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situation,  their  having  to  pay  $7  mil 
lion  to  get  2.')()  000  homeless  people,  and 
that  is  what  t  !i>  Kussian  Army  is  iti 
Oermanv.  Imi  k  iiiti)  the  .Soviet  Union 
s(jniep!.ii  c  'I'lifV  .-I  ill  h.ivf  not  figured 
out  how  they  are  going  to  do  it.  Hut 
that  is  not.  the  kind  of  fiiiain  lal  burden 
that  .Japan  has,  so  that  model,  they 
can  pay  an  awful  lot  more  to  maintain 
those  troops  that  are  our  troops  and 
there  for  our  purposes  on  their  soil. 

I  do  not  buy  into  the  arguments  that 
I  hear  here  from  time  to  time  that 
somehow  American  troops  are  in  Eu- 
n)pe,  and  it  is  not  just  Germany,  but 
anywhere  in  Kurope,  somehow  to  de- 
fend those  folks  against  each  other,  or 
that  somehow  our  troops  are  in  .Japan 
to  defend  .lapan  against  the  Ru.ssians. 
That  was  never  my  idea.  If  there  is  an 
.American  troop  anywhere.  I  hope  they 
are  there  for  our  interest  and  not  for 
somebod.v's  intramural  interest. 

Mr.  ChairnKiii  I  le.serve  the  balance 
of  my  t  ime. 

Mr.  KASK'H  Mi  Chairman,  let  me 
say  I  am  gl.ul  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  brings  up  the 
committee  report,  because  the  commit- 
tee report  .says,  and  I  quote.  'The  com- 
mittee strongly  believes  that  the  U.S.- 
.Jap.m  Host  Nation  Support,  Agrcemcnl 
of  1991  IS  a  model  for  all  of  our  overseas 
basing  agreements."  That  is  out  of  the 
committee  report.  That  is  exactly  what 
we  are  doing,  using  it  as  a  inodel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman        fiom        Oklahoma        [Mt 
MrCiKHY). 

Mi  McCl'HI)^  Ml  Chairman,  tradi- 
tionally I  would  be  reluctant  to  sup- 
port a  legislative  pioposal  that  should, 
by  necessit.y  or  by  tradition,  be  the 
province  of  the  administration.  How- 
ever, this  year  with  a  ditiiinish- ,1 
threat  around  the  globe  both  in  Kurcjpr 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
diminished  .security  competition  that 
we  face,  and  the  need  for  a  new  eco- 
nomic reality,  I  think  it  mandates  that 
we  neeil  to  impose  some  pi-essure  on 
the  administration  to  negotiate  in 
good  faith,  and  with  the  support  of  our 
allies,  to  negotiate  a  more  reasonable 
host  nation  support  agreeinent. 

My  colleagues,  we  are  going  to  be  dc 
hating  next  week  or  so  a  balancid 
budget  amendment.  I  am  one  who  sup- 
port's it.  but  I  believe  that  in  order  to 
be  honest  that  we  need  to  apply  pies 
sure,  that  we  need  to  make  cuts,  that 
we  need  to  look  for  wa.vs  to  economize, 
because  the  biggest  challenge  fai  ing 
this  Nation  today  is  not  the  physical 
securit.v  vis-a-vis  a  Soviet  threat;  the 
real  challenge  is  how  do  we  revitalize 
our  econom.y  and  put  people  in  Amer- 
ica back  to  work 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
|.\lr.  HU'rro].  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
c(}mmittee  on  Kc.iiliness  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armcl  .S(  ivices. 

(Mr.  HUTTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 
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Mr  lH'TTd  Ml  Ctiairni.tti.  I  use  in 
^.n^l|)l,^l  m!  .\1i  K.\sichs  huriii-iish.u'inii 
.iii.cniimcrit 

The  Keadiness  .Sulicoinmittee  h.is 
ticld  .1  iiumlier  of  heariiiu's  on  the  bui- 
<\fn  sharing  i.ssue  ovei  the  p.vst  few 
vears  that  have  highlii;hteii  the  nianv 
problems  we  face  iii  t  Ins  .tree 

Our  major  diffeicnc cs  now  are  with 
our  NATO  allies  with  Germany  .iiul 
Kiiie.i  These  countries  have  sophist  i- 
i.iti-il,  thriving  eionomies  that  i  om- 
p.  te  in  ni.uiv  ec(.iiinmic  arenas  with  the 
United  -Stales  at-  the  same  time  we  are 
financing  a  dispropni donate  share  of 
maintaining  our  troops  in  their  coun- 
1 1  ies  for  their  clei.ii.-^e 

In  addition  t(j  pruviiiuiu'  U>i  their  d.- 
fense.  these  countiie.--  henefit  e, onoini- 
cally  in  two  way  a  by  having  us  pick  up 
the  bill  for  stationing  our  troops  in 
!  heir  (  ount  ries. 

First,  we  are  suppnitini,'  the  lo(  .d 
economies  with  our  t.ix  lioliars.  .More 
iiTiportantly.  by  paying  for  their  de- 
lense.  the  U.S.  taxpayer  is  allowing 
these  countries  to  use  then-  funds  for 
e( onomic  investment,  some  of  whn  h  is 
pioliably  used  to  compete  against  us. 

C(jntinuing  to  in.iintaiii  and  pay  for 
our  troops  in  these  other  countries  i.s 
both  luiiicrous  and  economically  self- 
dest.ructive.  It  is  iiine  for  these  coun- 
tries to  pa.y  for  their  own  defense,  and 
since  the.y  desire  a  continued  U.S.  pres- 
cni  r,  they  should  be  pi'epared  to  pay 
t.'i   It 

Mr.  K.xsicii'.s  anieiidment  would  not 
only  intirease  the  contributions  of 
these  countries  i.o  sui)porting  a  L'S, 
presence,  but  would  transfer  th(\se  ad- 
dition.il  t'unds  to  support  our  bases 
herein  the  United  .Slates.  Any  Memiier 
of  this  House  who  has  a  military  base 
in  their  distriif  knows  that  these  fa- 
cilities need  aiidit  idiial  tunds  to  main- 
tain their  infrastructure.  .Mr.  K.xsicn's 
amendment  would  assist  m  pi'ovidint' 
t  hose  funds. 

I  urge  all  .Meinher.s  to  .support  this 
aiTiendment . 

Mr-  MARTIN.  Mr.  Ch.iimutn.  I  viehi  ;i 
Inlnute^    1(1    t  lie    gentleman    Ifoni    .Ma 

h.Ull.t  i.Ml  ,    iJICKINSONl, 

Ml  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  t  lie  gentlein.m  for  yielding  time 
to  me 

.Mr.  Chairman,  the  cost-sharing  ar- 
i.ingements  bf>tween  the  United  .States 
,uid  .Japan  rellect  the  uni(|ue  cotidi 
tions  in  .Japan.  .As  has  l)een  pointed 
out.  t.he.v  piini.iiilN'  involve  financial 
offsets  for  United  .Stales  costs.  .Japan 
is  able  to  provide  these  offsets  largely 
lie<auso  it  is  a  we.ilthy  country.  It  does 
net  spend  .cs  much  .is  other  allies  on  its 
own  defense,  partly  because  of  con- 
stitutional limitations  which  we  mi- 
pdsed  upon  t  hern. 

1  inmht  .ilsn  pdint  out  thai  .Japan 
vs.i.s  the  principal  benet'iciary  of  our  I'e- 
lla'-jKiii!-'  in  the  Persian  Gulf  anti  of  the 
I'cisi.in  Gulf  war.  when  we  protected 
the  (111  coming  li'oni  t.hal  part  of  the 
world.     .Since     they     are     the     largest 


consumer  of  it.  it  is  right  they  pick  up 
a  larger  portion  of  the  burden.  Our  re- 
lationship with  them  is  unique  as  op- 
posed to  the  other  NATO  countries  and 
to  Korea. 

From  a  comprehensive  viewpoint, 
considering^  all  the  other  ways  in  which 
our  allies  i  ontribute  to  our  mutual  se- 
(urity  interest,  some  of  them  are  al- 
ready doing  at  least  as  much  as  Japan, 
.Japan  does  not  spend  nearly  as  much 
on  its  own  defen.se.  or  deploy  nearly  as 
capable  a  force  as  Korea  or  as  the 
N.ATO  allies,  for  example. 

The  Department  of  Defense  opposes 
this  amendment  on  the  grounds  that. 
in  addition  to  the  aliove.  it  is  unrealis- 
tic in  its  approach  to  the  U.S.  security 
relationship,  and  it  is  harmful  to  prom- 
ising ongoing  U.S.  Government  efforts 
to  sec^ure  more  equitable  l)urden-sha!'- 
ing  arrangements. 

The  United  States  has  tjeen  suciess- 
fully  engaged  in  renegotiating  the  bur- 
den-sharing ai'ound  the  world.  The  ef- 
forts in  .Japan  that  have  made  it  a 
model  are  a  result  of  the  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  United  .States.  We  have  just 
recently  made  an  agreement  with  our 
N.ATO  allies,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoi'k  [.Mr. 
M.^HTIN).  in  addition  to  the  28  percent 
that  we  are  paying  toward  the  infra- 
structure of  N.\TO.  to  be  able  to  use 
this  for  the  first  time  for  operation  and 
maintenance,  not  just  for  the  infi'a- 
stiucture  as  it  was  oriuimall.v  set  up. 
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This  means  that  instead  of  us  paving 
100  percent  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, now  we  can  use  the  infrastruc- 
ture money,  which  means  that  we  pa.\' 
28  cents  on  the  dollar  and  not  100  cents 
on  the  dollar  for  these  activities  which 
came  about  as  negotiation  and  ongoing 
negotiations  with  our  allies. 

I  think  we  should  not  mandate  by 
law  in  this  forum  I'lght  now  what  the 
United  Slates  must  do,  I  think  t  he 
United  .States,  through  its  Department 
of  Defense,  through  its  Slate  Depart- 
ment, is  negotiating  on  a  c:ontinuing 
basis  to  arrive  at  a  fair  and  (Hiuitabh^ 
solution  for  setllemenl  of  what  the 
contributions  of  the  various  countries 
.ire,  1  think  this  is  not  a  good  amend- 
ment at  this  time,  and  for  that  reason 
I  and  the  administration  oppose  it, 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  frcjm  Rhode 
Island  |Mr.  Machti.KY], 

Mr.  MACHTLFY.  .Mr  Chairman, 
thc'i'e  is  an  axiom  in  law  school  that  if 
you  do  not  have  the  facts,  argue  public 
politics.  Unfortunately,  we  are  hearing 
too  much  public  politics.  The  facts  are 
contained  in  the  DOD  publication 
which  spells  out  exactly  how  muc:h  is 
being  spent.  This  year  we  are  going  to 
spend  about  $20  billion  in  foreign  over- 
seas bases.  Half  of  that  is  in  salaries. 

Anyone  who  .says  we  can  just  do  away 
with  salaries  has  not  really  looked  at 
the    reality    of    what    we    do    with    the 
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tfoops.  We  are  going  to  be  hiingmg 
troops  home.  We  are  going  to  be  bi-ing- 
ing  them  back  at  a  rate  that  is  far  ex- 
ceeding what  was  originally  planned. 

But  the  other  half,  $8  billion  is  the 
O&M  account.  What  the  Kasich  amend- 
ment is  saying  is  look,  we  have  coun- 
tries such  as  the  Netherlands  and  we 
are  giving  them  $222  million  a  year.  We 
are  asking  for  a  5-percent  incentive  for 
them  tcj  pic:k  up  some  of  the  extraor- 
dinary expenses  thai  they  would  ordi- 
narily pay  if  they  were  defending  then- 
own  shores.  That  amounts  of  about  $500 
million,  and  $500  n-iillion  of  a  $20  billion 
overseas  foreign  expenditure  is  a  pretty 
reasonable  expenditure  on  the  part  of 
other  countries. 

Korea  gets  $2  billion,  and  yet  last 
year,  even  though  they  had  a  surplus  in 
their  national  budget,  they  only  con- 
tributed $,500  million. 

This  is  a  fair  amendment.  I  think  it 
is  a  reasonable  amendment;  and  I  sug- 
gest it  is  one  that  w-e  should  support. 

.Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Pickett]  a  member  of  ihe  Readi- 
ness Subcommittee. 

.Mr.  PICKETT.  Mr,  Chairman  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Kasich  amendment. 

It's  siniply  time  that  our  allies  paid 
more  of  these  costs.  The  Japanese  have 
demonstrated  that  it  can  be  done,  and 
our  N.ATO  allies  are  just  as  capable  of 
bearing  the  cost. 

Here  at  home  we  face  severe  eco- 
nomic needs  while  our  allies  prosper  at 
oui-  expense  in  the  trade  battle.  For 
years  our  allies  have  benefited  from 
the  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  spent 
for  their  defense. 

.Moreover,  bases  m  the  United  States 
face  severe  funding  shortfalls,  and 
thousands  of  civilians  working  on  these 
bases  face  losing  their  jobs  This 
amendment  would  channel  these  allied 
contributions  to  support  our  bases  in 
the  United  Stales.  The  amendment  is 
about  equity  in  support  of  our  commit- 
ment, and  it  is  about  time  we  received 
tills  support  frcjm  our  allies. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
'Ml  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Santorum]. 

Ml-.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
the  lime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  amendment 
whose  time  is  welcome, 

.John  .Miller.  Tdm  DeLa^'.  myself, 
and  JoH.N  Kasich  put  together  a  budget 
last  year  which  had  this  provision  in  it 
to  be  able  lo  reduce  the  deficit.  This  is 
something  that  makes  perfectly  good 
sense. 

Those  .Members  who  have  not  been 
home  and  who  have  not  been  listening 
to  the  people  hack  home  who  are  com- 
plaining that  somehow  we  are  subsidiz- 
ing and  the  Federal  Government  has 
continued  lo  subsidize  all  of  these  for- 
eign governments  who  just  thumb  then- 
nose  at  us  when  it  comes  to  supporting 
what  we  w.mt  to  cicj.  this  is  an  amend 


ment  Ihiil  says  It;!,  us  just  ht?  fair  ahoul 
it.  This  is  not.  a  ci'lliiitr.  a  TO-pcict'iit 
ceilinjr.  l)Ut  this  is  a  floor.  Wo  ran  do 
bettor  in  noiiotialin«.  This  is  not  a  cap. 
We  can  actually  do  hctttM-,  so  this  is 
not  a  one-sizc-fits-all.  We  can  make  it 
even  more,  and  I  mean  we  allow  thetn 
iis  an  incentivt'. 

Mr.  K.ASICH.  Mr  Chairman,  al- 
though I  would  like  to  yield  more  time. 
I  can  only  yield  I  minute  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorailo  jMrs.  ScilKoK- 
UKKl 

Mis.  .SCHUOKDHU.  .Mi  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  k'entleman  from  Ohio  for 
yteldink'  me  the  time  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment. 

[  would  reiterate  what  the  k'enlltJman 
said.  This  is  a  model.  The  committee 
said  that  the  .Iapane.se  nKjdel  is  a 
model  and.  therefore.  1  think  his 
amendment,  is  lerrililv  important.  This 
is  not  .Japanesi!  l)ashlnt;.  This  is  .Japa- 
nese praisiuK'. 

1  thitik  when  we  look  at  our  Kuro- 
pean  allies.  Members  will  find  out  that 
they  are  every  hit  as  capable  of  iloinu 
as  much  as  the  .lapanese. 

The  other  issue  is  what  are  we  spend- 
ing' per  capita.  When  we  look  at  the 
United  States  in  l!»)l.  we  were  spending' 
51.180  per  capita  for  the  defense  of  the 
world,  whereas  Germany  was  only 
spending  SIKJ  per  capita  and  Japan  was 
sp«>ndin^,'  S'ie.*)  p»'i'  capita,  and  I  could  tfo 
on  and  on.  Hut  lhert>  is  a  tremendous 
imbalance  thei'e. 

All  we  are  sayint.;  is  that  we  ouk'ht  to 
use  t  hat  .Japanese  model  for  our  troops 
stationed  ovei-seas  in  these  very 
wealthy  countries  that  could  certainly 
afford  it,  and  I  salute  them  for  the 
amendment  and  support  it  resound- 
inj,'ly. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
my  final  1  minute  to  the  K^entleman 
from  California.  (Mr.  Pank-ita]. 

Mr.  PANKTTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
tliank  the  t^entleman  foi-  yielding  mc! 
the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  es- 
sentially. 1  think,  a  wakeup  call  to  this- 
country  that  thint^s  are  chan«:int,'  in 
the  world  and  chantfinu'  within  our  own 
societ.y  as  well.  The  time  has  come 
when  we  need  to  reorder  our  priorities 
becau.se  of  that  chank'ini,'  woild. 

What  we  try  to  do  here.  I  think,  pro- 
vides a  reasonable  transition,  it  allows 
the  administtation  18  months  to  ne^jo- 
tiate  with  our  allies  and  with  Koi'ea  re- 
irardini,'  bui'densharint,'  reiiuirements 
18  months.  That  is  more  than  enouk^h 
time  to  allow  for  that  transition  to 
take  place. 

Second,  it  acknowledges  that  because 
these  other  nations  are  in  fact 
outcompetuiK.  outk^i-owinK'  us.  their 
waii^e  levels  ari"  increasin^^  above  that 
of  the  United  States,  that  it  is  time  for 
them  to  shai'e  with  us  in  this  burden  of 
providing  for  the  security  of  the  world. 

Last,  and  very  simply,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  do  otherwise.  We  are  in  the 
process  of  talkint,'  about  what  we  do  to 
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balame  our  budget.  This  is  the  benin- 
niiik,'  of  thi>  choices  that  have  to  l)e 
made  if  in  fact  wc  are  kfoin>^  to  do  that. 

I  ur«e  support  for  the  amendment . 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  my  remainint^  :i  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  defense  of  the 
<()mmittee  position  on  this  bill.  As  1 
said  before,  it  is  one  of  those  amend- 
ment that  certainly  sounds  j^ood.  an<l 
it  is  probably  >food  politically. 

The  Hci'retary  of  Defense,  who  1 
think  has  done  a  most  commendablt; 
job.  is  very  strong  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment.  An<l  I  <lo  not  blame  him.  I 
do  not  think  it  rene(^ts  well  on  this 
bod.v  that  we  should  be  praisint^  him 
for  the  job  that  has  been  done  in  this 
veiy  area,  only  to  .say  in  this  amend- 
ment that  you  will  tjo  nenotiate  this 
model  whether  it  fits  or  not.  Anil  if  you 
do  not  succeed,  what  we  are  jjoinif  to 
do.  even  if  you  ait  in  «ood  faith,  is  cut 
by  a  percentage,  drawn  out  of  the  air. 
the  amount  of  operation  and  e.xpense 
money  and  e.xact  a  price  out  of  the  hide 
of  the  y<5untf  American  troops  that  aie 
stationed  in  those  countries.  That  is 
really  some  way  to  do  business. 

I  do  not  think  that  those  troops, 
wherever  they  miM:ht  l)e  trainintr.  wher- 
ever they  mi^'ht  lie  livink'.  art>  to  blame 
for  any  failure  of  nejjotiations  with  any 
country  in  the  world.  But  that  is  who 
this  amendment  fakes  it  out  on.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  fair.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
reasonable.  I  do  not  think  it  is  prudent, 
and  neither  does  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

I  i-eali/.e  that  some,  because  they  do 
not  know  them,  because  they  do  not 
see  them,  because  they  have  not 
trained  with  them,  view  some  of  these 
troops  as  just  so  many  unneeded  widg- 
ets that  we  do  not  really  need,  and  we 
do  not  reall.v  care  about.  But  keep  in 
mind  that  one  four-hundred  and  thirty- 
fifth  of  them  Members  are  ijoint,'  to 
heai'  from  sooner  oi-  later,  because  hei'e 
we  ai-e  with  an  amendment  that  if  the 
President  is  not  successful  in  doint^ 
what  we  think,  or  some  mitiht  think  is 
prudent,  we  are  troinw:  to  take  it  out  on 
the  troops,  and  1  uii^e  Members  to  vote 
in  the  netfative. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr  ABERCROMBIE  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
suppon  ot  Mr  Kasichs  burdensharing  amend- 
ment. There  is  no  doubt  that  most  Americans 
want  our  allies  to  increase  their  support  tor  oft- 
setting  the  costs  associated  with  stationing 
U.S.  troops  overseas. 

The  Readiness  Subcommittee  held  hearings 
on  this  issue  both  this  year  and  last  year.  We 
were  told  that  since  World  War  II  the  United 
States  has  made  properly  investments  ol 
about  S5  billion  We  were  also  told  that  the 
only  thing  the  United  States  really  owns  in  Eu- 
rope IS  a  little  old  schoolhouse  in  Belgium. 

The  Germans  are  spending  S10  to  S12  bil- 
lion to  support  the  Russian  forces  in  Germany. 
Yet  very  little  is  paid  in  support  of  our  forces. 

The  Kasich  amendment  simply  requires  that 
our   allies    now   start    supporting    the    United 
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States  The  proposal  is  simply  to  support  our 
overseas  cost  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Japa- 
nese model.  Korea  provides  less  than  S500 
million  in  burdensharing  support 

The  amendment  reduces  oversears  expend- 
itures. If  our  allies  contribute  and  they  offset 
our  costs,  then  the  savings  are  reinvested  in 
United  States  or  Conus  bases. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  time  has  come  for  our  al 
lies  to  help   The  time  also  has  come  to  spend 
this  money  here  at  home  on  our  own  bases. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
C().\  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  (gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ka.siciiJ. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
t  he  ayes  app<'ared  to  have  it. 

HKCOUDKI)  VOTK 

.Ml      KASICH.    Mr.    Chairman.    1    de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were    ayes  396.  noes  9. 
not  voting:  29.  as  follows: 
I  Roll  No.  15-Jl 
AYK.S     :J96 
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Al>fiiri)mt)l>> 

Colli.- 

F..i.l(TN) 

Aikfrm;in 

Colcm.an  IMO) 

Flank  (MA) 

Al''.x.»iii|i'r 

Coliinitn  (TX) 

Kianks  (CT) 

All.ii'l 

Collin.s  ill.i 

Knwl 

Allrn 

C..llln.siMli 

C.illoKly 

Andii-M.n 

Comln'sl 

r.allo 

Ani|iTW.siMK) 

CdlLlll 

C.iydo."! 

Amlriws  iTXl 

ConyiM-s 

C-Jilt-nson 

Aiinun/lo 

Cuoppr 

Oikius 

Appli'Catr 

CiiMollo 

dphanlt 

Ai.her 

Couirhlln 

Gcrcn 

Ainipy 

Cox (CAi 

Gil>L(>ns 

A.\pln 

Cox  lit.) 

ClUhnst 

Atkins 

Coyne 

Glllmor 

AuColn 

Cramir 

Gllmiin 

ILuchus 

Cran<> 

GinKrii  h 

lUkfi 

CunnlnKtiitm 

Ghckman 

ItjUliUKer 

I)«iili'n 

Gunuli'/. 

litin.inl 

l);ivls 

Guwlllnii 

H.iii.lt 

il."  lit  Ganji 

Gordon 

ILiiliin 

D.'Kaxlo 

Goss 

ll'ilrn.son 

l).'!.auro 

GradlKon 

H.'nni-ll 

l).'l..iy 

Granrty 

H.'iill.>y 

l)<'llum.s 

Gn:i'n 

Hcifulrr 

D.'irl.k 

Gu.irlnl 

Biiman 

DIrksi 

Gundi-rson 

H.VI1I 

lilnRell 

HalliOlli 

lllllil^V 

PIxon 

HalKTXi 

llilir.ikis 

liiinni'lly 

H.tmliton 

Hl.i.kw.ll 

DiKili'y 

Hanimei-sclimldl 

IIIM.y 

Doolitllo 

Hanco(;k 

Ito.'lllPll 

hoixan  (Nl)l 

Manlii 

Hi>ihn>r 

Dowii.'y 

ItisU-rt 

llonlof 

Hum  an 

Hali-lior 

l)oi>kl 

liuiliin 

ll,iy.'.s(II,) 

Ituiii  hi'i 

l)wy..| 

H.'ncy 

Hi'-wsli'i 

Kaily 

Hi'nry 

Hn)uk.s 

Krkarl. 

H.iK';r 

IliiMjmflPliI 

Kilwaiits  (CA) 

Hi-il.'l 

Hnjwil.T 

Kilw.inis  (OK) 

Hoatilaml 

llrown 

Kilwai.ls  ('I  Xi 

Hobson 

Hiucf 

KmiT.son 

Hoirhbru.'ikniT 

Hrviinl 

KnKcl 

Holloway 

lliininni^ 

HukHkIi 

llopkin.-s 

MuiImii 

Kr>lr.'l<h 

Moin 

liiisl.tni.iiiti' 

K.spy 

Hoi'ton 

(-.illah.in 

Kians 

HoUKlitun 

C.imp 

1,  vlllK 

lloyoi- 

Cinipli.'!!  (CO) 

l'...si.'ll 

Hui'kahy 

Cmlin 

Kiiw.'ll 

HuBhi's 

C.irp.-r 

Kizio 

HuUo 

Cm 

K.'lKh.tn 

Myd.- 

Ch.iiiitlri- 

Ki.'Mn 

Iiiliofe 

Ch.ipm.ui 

Ki.-.h 

liidand 

Cl.iv 

Klak.' 

.llUV)tW 

Cliru.'nt 

KoKll'"tl;i 

.lames 

Clmn'i 

K.inKMI) 

.l.-rfoi-son 

.!■  nKln> 

.lohnson  (Cf) 

.UihnMin  (SD) 

.Idlinson  iTX) 

.lolinslon 

.)on''s  iNC) 

.lonlz 

Kanjofski 

Kaplur 

Ka.^li'h 

K.nni'dy 

K.nni'lly 

Kild.c 

Kleizka 

Kluff 

Kolbp 

Kopct.skI 

Koslniay.T 

Kyi 

l.iKalce 

Lam-a-stir 

I. an  I  OS 

Laltorio 

LauKtilin 

l..'a(h 

1.1'hmaii  (KM 

l.rnl 

l,i'vin  (MI) 

l^'WlslKI.) 

I,i;wl.s  (GA) 

I.tKhlfoot 

l.iplnskl 

l.ivtnKston 

l.loy.l 

Long 

Lowciy  (CA) 

I.owcy  (NY) 

I.uki'ii 

M.iihllcy 

.Manlon 

Mark<y 

Marlcnco 

MaUul 

Mavrouli'S 

M.iz/oll 

MiCandlPhS 

MiCloski'y 

MiCollum 

MLCr.'iy 

M.  Curdy 

M.Dail.' 

M(  Dfimoll 

MrKwi-n 

McGr.Uh 

M. Huch 

M.  .Minan(NC) 

Mi'MlllKn(Mt)) 

McNully 

Mi\virs 

Mfume 

Milli'i(CA) 

MiMiiiOH) 

.Mill.TiWA) 

Mini'la 

Mink 

Moakl.y 

M<dlnaii 

Mollolian 

MonlKom.'iy 

Moody 

Moorho.id 

.Moian 

Moivlla 

.Miuzi'k 

Muiphy 


H.iltnian 

DyiDil 

lik'kin.son 


Aliili''WS(N,l) 

Anthony 

HoxiM- 

Camplx-ll  (CA) 

DaniH'nieyi-i- 

noiiian  (CA) 

l)(cirr 

Dyinally 

Hayes  (l.A) 

H.'fn.'f 


Muilha 
Myei-s 

N.lKle 

Nate  her 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

.Nichols 

Nowak 

Nus-sli- 

OlxM-slar 

Obey 

Olin 

Olv.r 

Ortiz 

Orion 

Owen.s(NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Paikard 

I'allone 

I'aneila 

I'arker 

l'.a.slor 

I'allirson 

I'axon 

I'.tyne  (N,I) 

Payne  (VA) 

I'eiise 

I'elosi 

I'.'nny 

I'elei-son  iKI,) 

Peterson  (MN) 

ivirl 

Plekell 
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.Mr  U.\.s'l'i:i{'l'  ,ii;.i  Mi  1  .IC  liTKOc  iT 
chantied  then  vote  lioin  ■  n.ty"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  amendment  was  atjreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  rccoi  'ici 

The  CHAIH.MAN  i>ro  tempore  uMr. 
Cox  ot  lllHioiSi  H  IS  !io\v  In  order  to 
consider  aineniinu'tU  No.  2  pi'inted  in 
part  I  of  H(nKse  Ki^Kiit  102  rAb. 

AMKNUMKNT  ()H-'KKi:i)  HY  MK.  KHANK  OK 

MASSACHUSKTTS 

Ml,    1-"HANK    I'l    Massachusetts     Mi 
fhairnicir..  I  oit.r  ,i!i  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  de.sit^nale  the  amendment. 

The  te.<t  of  the  amendment  is  as  follows; 
At.  the  end  of  tilli^  X  (paRe  202.  after  line  23). 
insert  the  following  new  .section- 

SK(  liKDl  <  TIONS    KOR   AC(  K I  KH.VrKI)    WITH 

I)R.\W.M.         OF         IMTKI)         sr.\TKS 
FORI  KS  FROM  KL  IIOI'F.  .J.\i>.\N.  AM) 
KORFA     OH      IN(  HF.VSKI)      HOST  \A 
riON  SUPPORT, 
(a)    OVKRAI.I.    AUTHORIZATION    RKDUCTION.— 

The  total  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  this  A(.t  for  fiscal  yeai'  199.3  is  the 
sum  of  the  separate  authorizations  contained 
in  this  Act  for  that  fiscal  year  reUuceii  pay 
$3..50O.0O0.00O. 

iiji  Tkooi's  in  Kukopk.  Japan,  and  Kohka.  - 
Heductions  in  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
achieve  the  overall  reduction  re(iuired  by 
subsection  (a)  may  only  be  made  from  funds 
for  proRrams.  projects,  and  activities  for  the 
support  of  United  States  forces  assigned  to 
or  stationed  in  Europe.  Japan,  or  Korea.  The 
effect  on  those  programs,  projects,  and  ac- 
tivities of  such  reductions  in  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropiiated  may  be  ac- 
counted for  throutch  either  or  a  combination 
of  the  following: 

(1)  Inci-eases  in  the  level  of  host-nation 
support. 

(2)  Accelerated  withdrawal  of  United 
States  forces  or  eriuipment  assigned  to  or 
stationed  in  EuKjpe.  .Japan,  oi-  Korea. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  I'ui.su- 
ant  lo  the  rule,  the  Mrentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Fkankj  will  be  rec- 
ot,mized  for  l,")  minutes,  and  a  Member 
opposed  will  be  reco^'nizcd  for  1.5  min- 
iit  1'^ 

Mr  MAR  TIN  Mr  Chairman.  I  oppose 
the  anieiiilniiiit 

The  CHAIH.MAN  pi  o  tempore.  Tli-- 
gentleman  from  N>w  ^■ol  k  j.Mi-  M.\K- 
TIN)  will  be  reco!^iii/,i/(i  lur  1.5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  j^entleman 
from  M.osachusetts  (Mr.  Fhank]. 

Ml  I'RANK  of  May.sachusetts.  Mt. 
Chairman.  I  will  bcRin  by  yieldint^  3 
minutes  to  the  coauthor  of  this  amend- 
ment, the  K-ent^leman  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  .'-iHAVsl. 

Ml  .'^HA^'S,  .Ml.  Chairman  and  Mmii- 
bers  ot  tile  House,  while  the  United 
States  and  i  r,c  .soviet  Union  were 
fiKhtinii-  a  cold  war.  Western  Europe. 
Japan,  and  the  other  Asian  rim  nation.s 
were  fiRhtinK'  an  economic  war  and  di- 
viding the  spoils.  This  is  the  contest  we 
should  be  in.  We  should  Vie  compel  intr 
economically. 

Mr  Ch.urman,  as  a  coauthor.  I  rise  in 
suppoit    ot   the  amendment  of  the  f<en- 
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tjeman  from  Mass.u  husei  ts  ;Mi 
Fhank)  for  the  very  obvious  fact  that 
we  do  not  need  the  number  of  troops 
that  we  have  overseas.  And  if  our  allies 
feel  our  troops  are  needed,  then  they 
should  be  willingr  to  help  pay  their 
cost. 

The  cold  war  has  ended.  The  world  is 
a  dan^'crous  place,  but  it  is  not  the 
same  world  that  has  existed  for  the 
last  .51  vi\irs. 

.\  few  years  a«^o  Lech  Walesa  walked 
down  this  aisle,  stood  up  at  that  dais. 
and  thanked  the  American  people  for 
wiiat  they  did.  He  said.  "For  .you. 
World  War  II  ended  in  1945  and  the  cold 
war  bet,'an.  For  us.  World  War  II  ended 
m  1989.  ■• 

Tlie  war  has  ended.  We  do  not  need 
the  number  of  troops  we  have  in  West- 
ern Europe.  .Japan,  and  Korea.  And  if  in 
fact  we  need  a  lar^jre  number  of  troops 
there,  then  the  host  countries  must  be 
willing'  to  pay  for  them. 

Our  amendment  would  reduce  the  de- 
fense budget  by  $3.5  billion  and  tro  di- 
rectly for  deficit  reduction.  There 
would  either  be  reductions  in  our 
troops  overseas,  and  the  costs  associ- 
ated with  them,  or  our  allies  would 
contribute  S3.5  billion,  or  a  portion 
thereof,  to  cover  the  cost  of  keepint? 
their, 

Mr  Chanman.  there  is  a  peace  divi- 
dend But  there  is  no  peace  dividend  if 
Members  do  not  vote  for  it. 

I  have  not  .yet  seen  a  peace  dividend 
realized.  I  have  not  seen  this  House 
vote  for  one. 

We  have  problems  in  this  country 
and  we  must  address  them.  There  is  an 
opportunity  cost  for  our  spendintf  the 
kind  of  money  overseas  that  we  are 
spending,'.  The  opportunity  cost  is  that 
we  are  not  reducing;  our  deficits  or  ad- 
dressin!<  the  problems  that  we  have 
here  in  the  United  States. 

I  support  this  amendment.  It  makes 
lof^ical  sense.  Our  allies  should  be  will- 
intir  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  our 
troops  overseas,  and  if  they  are  not 
willint?  to.  we  need  to  brintf  more  of 
IheiTi  home, 

Mr.  .MARTIN  .Mt.  Chairman.  I  yield 
Mivself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

.Mr.  Chairman.  I  listened  attentively 
to  my  coUea^'ue.  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut,  state  that  we  have  too 
many  troops,  particularly  in  Western 
Europe.  He  is  absolutely  correct.  This 
amendment  does  not  address  the  most 
iinportant  subject.  I  think,  that  we 
should  be  talking  about  today,  and 
that  is  to  let  the  world  know  what 
heretofore  has  been  a  secret. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  fast  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  brin^rinR  down  the 
troop  strength  in  Europe  since  the  fall- 
ing of  the  Berlin  Wall. 

Last  year  alone,  if  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  while  I  reveal  this 
secret,  in  the  last  year  alone,  this 
country  has  returned  from  Western  Eu- 
rope 72.000  soldiers.  91.000  family  mem- 
bers, which  is  just  about  the  equivalent 
of  moving  Savannah.  GA,  in  1  year. 
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Gi'iu'i\il  P<jwfll  Ills  said  '"KnouKh  is 
enough."  The  strain  that  we  are  put- 
tint?  on  tho  families,  that  aNjain.  I  know 
a  lot  of  people  do  not  see  oi'  perhaps 
tare  much  about,  but  the  strain  we  are 
puttin^,'  on  those  families  as  well  as  the 
troops  is  just  about  as  far  <is  we  can  tfo. 
To  hear  some  people  talk,  nothing?  has 
happened  since  the  collapse  of  the  War- 
saw Pact. 

Think  of  it.  78.(MXJ  uniformed  person- 
nel. Kver.v  day  while  we  are  in  session, 
we  are  brinKintf  .SO}  more  troops  alonK 
with  their  families  and  alon^r  with 
their  children,  irrespective  f)f  whether 
or  not  their  kids  have  not  completed 
school,  irrespective  of  the  burden  it 
makes  on  them  But  here  is  a  reall.y 
Kooil  bumi)er  sticker  issue:  "What  the 
heck,  brin^;  them  home  in  boxcars, 
tirintf  them  home  any  way  we  can, 
( wice  as  fast." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  fascmated  as  to 
how  fast  we  have  been  brinK'inK  them 
home,  and  I  think  this  amendment  is 
ill-conceived 

D  IT.SO 

Mr  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  tjen- 
llewoman  from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schkok- 
DKRj.  the  chairwoman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  has  been  deatInK  with 
this  burdi'iishaiinir 

Mrs.  SCHROKDKK  .\Ir  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  (,'entleman  frcmi  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kkank)  for  yieldin^,'  this  time 
to  me,  and  I  want  to  say  one  of  the 
thin>fs  that  we  all  do  in  this  business  is 
we  often  ^et  en^aKed  in  doinp  very 
silly  thinj;s,  and  one  time,  or  several 
times,  I  have  been  stu<;k  In  the  Capitol 
.steps,  that  sin^ini,'  ^'roup.  and  they 
want  me  to  «in>j  that  part  of  the  son^ 
that  says:  "Immcnso  expense  is  mainly 
in  <lefense." 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  really  what 
the  xentleman's  amendment  is  all 
about. 

Let  us  put  this  in  the  context  of  the 
balanced  budjjet  amendment  that  is 
tloatine  around  our  there:  56  percent  of 
discretionary  spending  this  year  is  in 
defense  in  our  hudtfet;  5  percent  is  in 
foreiu'n  aid  That  is  very,  ver.v  hit,'h. 
When  we  look  at  what  our  other  allies 
anil  economics  competitors  ai'e  spend- 
inii.  it  is  very  different. 

I  hear  the  pleas  about  the  strains  on 
families.  I  hear  the  pleas  that  they  are 
brintrinK  home  500  a  day.  But  let  me 
tell  my  colleagues  that  we  all  know  we 
can  do  more,  or  our  allies  can  lio  more, 
to  help  sustain  the  costs. 

Our  allies  keep  saying.  •But  .you 
<lidn't  ask  us  to  do  this  in  1918."  But 
1918  was  a  very  different  day.  Those 
economies  were  on  their  back,  and  we 
had  to  do  everythinjj  we  could  to  help 
build  them.  Here  we  are  today  with 
very,  very  wealth.v  economies,  all  our 
allies  reassessing,  and  we  are  in  a  fiscal 
crisis. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  man- 
d<itinK   either   one   or   the   other.    It    is 


.s.iymK'.  "»  "H  luivi  <i  .  liDii  c.  Wi'  ina.v 
have  to  brinK  them  home  if  youre  not 
spt'ndiiiK  more  money  and  helping." 
and  I  think  that  is  exactly  where  we 
have  to  be  because  unfortunately  it 
seems  to  be  very  difficult  to  have  alies 
change  their  spendintj  patterns  unless 
they  really  t;et  the  idea  that  this  body 
is  serious  and  we  are  really  out  of  pa- 
tience. 

I  think  the  American  people  are  out 
of  patience.  They  feel  that  they  have 
done  more  than  their  fair  share  to  hold 
up  the  free  world  and  it  is  now  time  for 
some  others  to  be  sharirm'  some  of  that, 
or  we  h.r..    t ,,  r.  think  it 

Mr.  M.MMIN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  .Mis- 
sissippi [Mr    MONTC.OMKKYl. 

Mr  MONTCOMKRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Frank-Shays 
amendment. 

Let  me  point  out  to  my  colleajjues 
that  this  amendment  reall.y  hurts  the 
personnel  in  Kurope  and  other  parts  of 
the  world.  It  cuts  too  fast;  $3  5  billion 
will  be  out  from  the  infrastructure  of 
our  forces  in  Hurope.  Japan  and  Korea. 
It  is  a  cross-cut.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  cuts 
weapons  system,  it  cuts  personnel,  it 
cuts  trainini?,  and  it  outs  lotjistics. 

Now  t.he  amendment  says  that  Sec- 
retary Cheney  is  not  brin^'inkf  back 
enough  forcres  (luick  enough.  Listen  to 
this,  and  the  t;entleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  M.\kti.n|  touched  on  it:  We 
are  brinKint,'  6.000  military  p«'rsonneI  a 
month  home.  We  are  brin^ink'  8,000  de- 
pendents home  each  month.  We  are 
brintjinjf  27,000  ears  and  household 
>joods.  We  cannot  brin^r  them  home  any 
quicker.  We  have  no  place  to  put  them. 
Under  this  amendment  we  will  fly 
them  in  on  airplanes,  and  brintr  them 
home  and  put  them  out  at  some  base  in 
some  motel,  and.  if  we  do  not  brin^ 
them  home,  we  leave  them  over  there 
with  no  support  by  adopting  this 
amendment.  We  have  a  lot  of  Army 
equipment  in  Kuropo,  and.  if  we  do  not 
keep  personnel  over  there  to  repair  and 
store  this  ecjuipment,  we  are  troint;  to 
set  ourselves  in  a  lot  of  trouble. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  has 
not  been  thoutiht  throuK'h.  This  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated.  The  reason  is 
it  certainly  would  be  hart'  on  our  per- 
sonnel who  foutfht  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
who  have  been  over  in  Kurope,  and 
the.y  are  entitled  to  better  treatment 
than  this. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  I'-i  minutes  to  the 
t,'cntleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
,M.  Mil  l.K.i 

Mi  .Mi.MII.I.KN  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  tjentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Frank)  for  one 
very  simple  reason.  The  crisis  is  here 
in  Am(M-ica.  not  in  Kurope,  not  in 
.Japan,  not  in  Korea. 

Mr  Chairman,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
runnintr  $100  billion  deficits,  and  do- 
mestic spendint,'  has  Ijoen  cut  back  over 


t  he  last  12  .years,  there  is  no  way  we 
can  justify  spendin»,'  billions  of  dollars 
abi'oad  to  subsidize  our  allies'  defense. 
A  recent  Hidokink's  Institution  re- 
port states  tint  ihr  r  S.  contribution 
to  the  nonnui  !>  .n  ilcfense  of  Kurope 
came  to  appro.xiiii.ilely  $i:w  lullion  in 
1990.  That  was  more  t  h.m  10  percent  of 
the  defense  budjfet.  If  we  include  stra- 
tegic and  tAclical  defense  in  that  fig- 
ure, it  would  be  50  percent  of  defense 
authority.  There  is  no  need,  no  ju.« 
tificalion.  for  this.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
would  artrue  that,  if  we  did  nothinx  but 
spend  that  money  in  America,  we 
would  be  better  off  as  a  nation. 

1  would  like  to  commend  the  sen- 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  AsHiNJ  for 
his  work  on  this  bill  in  movintj  restruc- 
turing of  our  forces  forward,  but  1 
think  the  amendment  of  the  irentleman 
from  Maiisachusetts  [Mr.  Fkank]  kocs 
one  step  further,  insurinj?  that  we  no 
lontrei'  spend  scarce  resources  protect- 
int?  Germany  from  Kast  Germany  and 
freeing  up  those  dollar's  for  more  pro- 
ductive means  and  more  pressing  mat- 
ters. We  need  drastic  action,  we  must 
fund  what  is  essential,  and  I  dare  say 
that  what  is  essent  ial  is  here  at  home, 
not  abroad. 
Support  the  Frank  amendment. 
Mr  .MARTIN  .Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minut»>s  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  HUTTO]. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Frank-Shays  amend- 
ment, which  would  cut  $3.5  billion  from 
fundinfj  for  support  of  U.S.  troops  over- 
seas during  fiscal  year  1993. 

This  would  decimate  our  defense  and 
be  disastrous  for  our  troops. 

This  amendment  Ik'nores  several  fun- 
damental facts: 

Our  forces  are  deployed  forward  pri- 
marily in  our  own  national  interests. 

While  we  can,  should  and  do  expect 
our  allies  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  forces  overseas  in 
our  mutual  interests,  we  cannot  expect 
them  to  pa.y  all  of  the  costs  foi'  what 
we  choose  to  do  in  support  of  our  own 
interests. 

Our  allies  continue  to  pay  a  larger 
and  lartjer  share  of  overseas  basins 
costs.  From  1991  to  1993  the  cost  of  bas- 
ing United  States  forces  ovei-seas  will 
decrease  24  percent:  by  1995,  it  will  cost 
less  to  base  our  forces  in  Japan  than  it 
would  to  base  those  same  forces  in  the 
United  States. 

Our  forces  are  beint,'  withdrawn  from 
Kurope  as  fast  as  transportation  can  be 
made  available  to  return  them  and  as 
fast  as  U.S.  installations  and  suiround- 
int?  comtnunit  ies  can  accommodate 
them;  Uu  ixmi  soldiers  and  family  mem- 
bers are  IjeiiiM  ri'tmncd  this  .year  alone. 
Our  most  seiinM  military  officials, 
be^innint;  with  (".ciural  Pnwejl  and 
Geneial  Galvin,  coniniaiKlcr  of  U.S. 
forces  in  Kurope.  have  staled  uiiei|uivo- 
cally  that  to  try  and  bnnt,'  people  home 
and  close  bases  any  faster  would  only 
break  the  force  and  devastate  morale. 


CAO  li.i:-  1  nil,  lutied  that  "increasint/ 
ihe  iM>  I  111  lii  awilnwii  will  only  make 
.■-i.ili>-l.uit  i.il  pi'dMenis  worse  ■■ 

l-'ui  I  iKTmine.  I  In-  .-Xinieil  .Seivn  es 
Conmilttee  has  .ilieadv  made  swbstaii 
tial  cuts  m  the  I  )()1)  i  cquesi  e<i  oper- 
ations .ir.'i  in.iinteii.im  e  tunds.  the  ac- 
count that  wouid  lie  nuisi  impacted  by 
this  amendment  'I'tie  lonimittee's  ac- 
tion  reduf  cii   th.     1)()1)   rei|uest    by   $t).2 

billion 

The    debute    over     the    si/.t      ol     U.S. 
forces    in    Kurope   after    Septemher   30. 
1995- -more    tli.tn    A    ye, us    lidiii    now 
need  not  be  liei  hIimi  ikiw 

The  Chairman  "I  the  .1111111  Chiefs  of 
Staff  lias  rep<Mit(l'iv  st.Urd  that  we  air 
leducinK  our  Kuiopean  troop  stient,Mh 
as  rapidly  as  we  r.m  for  now.  we  ( aniiot 
Ko  any  faster. 

The  Commander.  U.S.  Army  Kurope, 
testified  before  the  Armed  Services 
C.-inimittce  in  April  that  in  fiscal  year 
l''".;  I  he  .Aiir.v  H!  Kurope  will  redeploy 
12. :M)  sc'.diers.  yi.WKI  family  members, 
.'7, 00(1  I, us.  and  all  the  possessions  ol 
1  .  iKHi  !;.  i.-ehdlds  inin'e  than  the  popu- 
.,,'.e,    ..•     I'.ui.un.i    City.    Florida,    my 

i.i  ''.}.<■•'  own.   ■■   I  am  on  t  lie  edu'e  ot   lu  e.lk- 

1;,,;  my  fori.e.  lue.ikint;  my  ability  to 
train  at  the  same  time  I  redeploy. 
breaking  my  ability  10  pinvide  serv- 
ices, breakin^'  readiness,  and  breakmt: 
confidence  of  the  soldiers  in  their  lead 
eiship." 

The  GAO  testified  in  Man  h  that  the 
pace  of  the  current  drawdown  is  ex- 
ceeding the  Armys  aluiity  to  manairc 

it. 

HuMre    amounts    of    Army    equipment 
not   needed   in   Kurope   will   remain   for 
years  because  the  system  cannot  proc 
ess    it    for    repaii'    and  or    salvat,'e    fast 
enoui,'h. 

Over  25.000  iiuijur  end  items-trucks, 
tanks.  olh.T  veliK  les  valued  at  $5.H 
billion  are  sia<  kim.-  up  in  storairi.'  yards 
and  mamteii.uu  e  t.u  liities. 

Soldiers  and  laiiiihes  are  arriving'  m 
the  United  Stales  trom  overseas  to  find 
bases  already  overcrowded.  On-posl 
housint?  is  unavailable.  Off-post  hous- 
ing is  either  unavail.ilile  or 
unaffordable. 

.Soldiers  are  suffering'  linaiu  lally  and 
!  lie  current  pace  of  the  drawdown  is 
having,'  a  net,'alive  impact  on  soldier 
.tiiii  family  morale  and  ()ualitv  oflife. 

Mr  Cliairm.ui.  I  aniee  whole- 
heaitedly  with  tlle  Dep.UtmelU  of  De- 
fense assessment  re^'iu-dinu'  troop  with 
drawal  plans  lor  the  pi-nod  < overed  by 
thi:-,  .iinetidnieni  .  we  cannot  brinj,' 
home  our  troops,  tlieir  dependents, 
their  househ(dd  ^;ooils.  and  their  mili- 
tary e(iuipmeiit  any  faster  than  we  are 
already  domu'.  To  try  to  do  so  would 
mipiosc  tremendous  personal  hardship 
on  our  men  .uid  women  in  uniform  and 
their  (lepemieiits.  It  Would  also  under- 
iiime      the      readiness     of     our     armed 

lorces," 

I  ur^,M'  my  colleauues  to  vote  no  on 
ttie  Frank-Shays  amendment. 

Mr  KKANK  of  Massachu.setts.  Mr. 
Ch.uinian,  1  yield  2  minutes  to  the  pen- 
tleman  fiotn  Iiiw.i  |Mr.  Ghandy]. 


Mr.  GRANnV  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  ^Mnitleman  from  Massachusetts 
|Mr  Fkank]  for  yielding:  this  time  tn 
me 

Mr  Chairman.  1  will  support  the 
Frank  amendment,  as  1  did  last  year, 
and  I  will  point  out  that  1  was  only  one 
of  nine  Republicans  to  support  this 
amendment  last  yi>ar  There  were  rea- 
sons, perhaps,  not  to  support  it.  It  wa.s 
o\cr  twice  the  amount  of  savings  that 
are  bein«  credit <'d  to  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion this  year.  There  were  some  ques- 
tions afiout  oliservinK  the  firewalls. 
None  of  those  apply  this  year. 

.Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  ask  parln  u- 
laily  Kepubliians  to  t,'ive  serious  con- 
sideration to  supporting.'  this  amend- 
ment because  it  is  prologue  to  the  re- 
.iliti(\s  of  livint,'  under  a  balance  budt;et 
amendment,  and  there  is  nothing  that 
.says  that,  if  we  are  Koint^  to  be  serious 
about  supportmu  that  amendment,  we 
should  not  be^in  by  support int,'  real  re- 
ductions m  spendint^.  and  this  is  one. 
This  IS  $3.5  billion  of  deficit  reduction 
that  will  not  no  to  domestic  pro^^rams. 
that  will  not  k'o  to  other  spending;  ac- 
count.s.  It  will  no  toward  defii  11  reduc- 
tion. 

I  say  to  my  colleai,'ues.  "If  you  are 
serious  atiout  makint,'  a  head  start  on 
any  kind  of  balanced  bud^ret  m.echa- 
nism.  I  enioura^e  you  lo  support  this 
timely  le^^islation." 

Now  I  am  not  here  to  dispara^'e  the 
Penta^jon's  timetaldc  foi-  reducinir  its 
troop  streniilh  in  Kurope.  South  Korea, 
or  .Japan.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
all  of  us  il  the  balanced  hudtzet  agree- 
ment pa.sses  must  live  under  its  con- 
straints. That  means  the  Pentatjon.  as 
wi'll  ,is  al!  of  us  in  Con^'ress.  I  see  no 
harm  in  uettint^  a  head  start  on  what 
we  ,ill  purport  to  support  in  this  Con- 
t,'ress.  which  is  meaningful  spendinii  re- 
ductions in  concert,  with  a  strut  con- 
stitutional mandate  to  redui  e  sfiend- 
int,'. 

So.  for  that  reason.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  hope  that  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  there  will  be  considerably  more 
than  just  nine  Republicans  who  will  in 
a  sense  put  their  money  where  their 
mouth  is  and  support  the  Frank-Shays 
amendment . 

D  1800 

.Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  trenlleman  from  Mis- 
souri |Mr   Skklton). 

Mr,  SKKLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  three 
times  this  century  we  have  had  the 
syndrome  in  this  country  of  brint-'inR 
the  troops  home.  Let  us  n(.)t  fall  into 
that  trap  once  apain. 

Faster  and  deeper  reductions  are  nei- 
thiM'  practical  nor  in  our  interests.  The 
number  of  American  troops  in  Kurope 
IS  comini,'  down  as  quickly  as  possible 
toward  the  ^oal  of  1.^0.000  in  1995,  U.S. 
troops  are  beintr  reduced  from  a 
strength  of  316.000  in  1990  to  150.000  in 
1995,  As  of  April  of  this  year  there  are 
approximately  235.000  military  person- 
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nel  lo.ated  in  the  Kuropcan  theater. 
with  a  projected  department  rate  of 
6.000  military  personnel  per  month. 
That  does  not  include  their  dependents. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  practical 
factors  limitintr  how  quickly  troops 
and  their  families  can  be  returned,  in- 
cluding the  number  of  moving  vans. 
packers,  shipping  space,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  housing'  upon  return  to  our 
( ount  ry 

In  many  cases  these  servicemen  and 
women  must  also  worry  about  the 
standdown  of  their  units,  the  turning 
m  of  equipment,  the  accountability  of 
hundreds  of  items  and  pieces  of  equip- 
ment, and  the  wtdfare  of  military  per- 
sonnel for  whom  they  are  responsible. 
All  of  this  is  taking'  place  in  a  time 
when  these  men  and  women  are  also 
wondering'  what  future  they  have  in  to- 
morrow's smaller  Armed  Forces. 

A  typical  infantry  serK'cant  in  Europe 
faces  a  daunting  challenge.  He  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  maintenance  and  turn 
in  of  equipment  worth  several  million 
dollars.  He  is  married  and  has  yount,' 
children  His  household  proods  may  be 
packed  on  short  notice,  perhaps  with 
only  a  few  hours  advance  notice,  and 
are  likely  to  arrive  months  before  or 
after  he  and  his  family  have  come  back 
to  the  States.  His  car  will  arrive  many 
weeks  later  after  his  other  Roods. 

Once  he  is  back  m  America  he  will 
have  to  find  off-base  housing,  which  he 
can  probably  barely  afford,  while  wait- 
intj  a  year  or  lonj^er  for  on-base  hous- 
ing to  become  available. 

In  some  cases  he  will  be  transferred 
to  a  new  duty  station  in  advance  of  his 
family's  departure,  or  his  family  may 
leave  many  weeks  before  he  is  trans- 
ferred. 

Of  course,  this  same  soldier  is  a  lead- 
er, responsible  for  the  morale  and  well- 
bein^'  of  a  squad  of  soldiers,  all  of 
whom    f.ice    the    same    challenges   and 

problems. 

Mr  Chairman,  a  continued  U.S.  mili- 
tary presence  in  Kurope  is  in  the  inter- 
est Of  our  country.  The  Soviet  military 
threat  has  collapsed,  and  with  it  the 
risk  of  all-out  global  war.  However,  it 
is  in  our  best  interests  to  maintain  a 
viable  military  force  in  Kurope.  It  is  a 
sign  of  American  commitment  to  the 
future  of  Kurope.  A  viable  military 
presence  enhances  stability  and  secu- 
rity. A  viable  military  presence  in  Eu- 
rope also  allows  us  to  rapidly  shift 
military  forces  lo  nearby  regions  and 
provides  a  hedge  against  uncertainty. 
In  the  last  21  months  we  have  deployed 
Kuropean-based  American  forces  eight 
times  for  humanitarian  assistance. 
peacekeeping  missions,  and  for  combat. 

Mr  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  liehalf  of  the  tripartisan 
amendment,  I  yield  l'-.'  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Sand- 
ER.sl. 

Mr.  SANDKRS-  Mr  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  no  secret  that  the 
American  people  in  increasing  numbers 
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t>\  iM-'  tins  uf  millions  hold  not  only 
the  President  of"  the  United  States  in 
contempt,  hut  they  hold  this  institu- 
tion in  euntempt.  One  of  the  reasons  is 
that  de.spite  all  of  the  4-second  sound 
bites  anii  pi  r>s  releases  that  come  out 
of  here,  the  American  people  know  that 
this  institution  by  and  lari?e  does  not 
have  the  guts  to  stand  up  and  do  the 
riB'ht  thin>?. 

Now.  what  are  we  talking  about 
today?  What  we  are  sayin«  is,  as  we  all 
know,  that  throughout  this  country  we 
face  enormous  problems.  In  our  cities 
and  tiiwii.s  our  infrastructure,  our  edu- 
cational systems,  our  police  depai-t- 
ments,  and  our  fire  departments  lack 
money,  and  we  have  cut  back  on  Fed- 
eral aid  to  the  cities  and  towns 

Our  children  are  facing  desperate 
problems:  20  percent  of  our  kids  live  in 
poverty.  We  have  underfunded  WIC  and 
underfunded  Head  Start.  Five  million 
children  in  America  go  to  bed  hungry. 
Two  years  ago.  this  institution  and 
the  President  cut  back  Federal  aid  to 
veterans  programs  and  cut  back  on 
Medicare. 

Today  is  the  time  for  those  people 
who  send  out  all  of  the  press  releases 
about  the  e.xploding  Federal  deficit  to 
do  the  right  thing.  Those  of  you  who 
are  concerned  about  the  need  to  rebuild 
America,  now  is  the  time  to  act.  We  do 
not  need  to  defend  Germany.  Japan, 
and  Europe.  We  need  to  piiy  attention 
to  America. 
Let  us  support  this  good  amendment. 
Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ineiuire  how  much  time  each  side  has 
remaining'.' 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cox  of  Illinois).  The  Chair  would  an- 
nounce that  each  side  has  6  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  1'2  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman      from      Mis.souri      [Ms. 

HORNj. 

Ms.  HoH.N  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Ml'.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  wonderful 
first  start  for  us.  I  think  we  need  to 
point  out  that  there  is  an  option  to  all 
this  puUback  at  these  great  speeds  of 
reducing  troops.  The  option  is  that 
Germany  and  some  of  the  other  allies 
in  the  NATO  countries  can  pay  more  to 
keep  them  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  has  not  been 
said.  All  the  negatives  we  have  heard 
have  been  talking  about  this  rapid 
pullback.  Germany  has  been  spending 
billions  of  dollars  to  return  Soviet 
troops  to  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
They  have  been  building  them  homes 
back  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  using 
the  dollars  that  we  have  saved  them 
because  we  have  been  using  American 
taxpayer  dollars  to  defend  them. 

I  understand  recently  that  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Defense  renego- 
tiated an  agreement  that  increases  the 
severance    pay    that    we    make    with 
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American  t.i.\p.i\rr  dollars  to  foreign 
national  employees  in  Germany.  We  do 
not  have  such  generous  severance  pay 
for  our  own  workers,  and  we  all  know- 
that  we  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers  out  of  work  in  our  own  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  going  exactly  in  the 
right  direction.  It  gives  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Defense  Department 
some  options.  I  urge  support  of  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Committee  will  rise  informally  in 
order  that  the  House  may  receive  a 
message. 


SUNDRY   .Mi;sSA(.',K   i'l 
PRKSIDKNT 


OM  THK 


The  SPP:aKKR  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Wii- 
.st)N»  assumed  the  chaii-. 

The  SPKAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  receive  a  message. 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
McCathran.  one  of  his  secretaries. 

The  SPKAKKR  pro  tempore.  The 
Committee  will  resume  its  sitting. 


D  1818 

NATIONAL  DF.FKNSf-;  .AriHORIZA- 
TION  ACT  FOR  FISCAL  VLAR  1993 

The  Committee  re.sumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  MARTIN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  |.Mr.  Gin»f)NS]. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  its 
face  this  is  an  attractive  amendment.  I 
believe  though  we  should  be  cautious. 
We  should  not  attempt  to  microman- 
age  the  problems  that  the  President 
has  and  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has.  Unfortunately.  I  think  this 
amounts  to  micromanagement. 

Twice  in  my  lifetime  the  Congress 
has  with  a  great  amount  of  enthusiasm 
brought  our  troops  home,  and  twice  in 
my  lifetime  the.v  have  turned  around 
and  had  to  redeploy  those  troops. 

Yes.  the  cold  war  is  over.  I  know  it. 
We  all  know  it.  We  do  not  know  ex- 
actly what  the  future  holds  for  us 
though.  Substantial  reductions  are 
being  made  in  our  troop  strength.  The 
people  that  are  doing  it  are  good.  fine, 
patriotic  people,  and  they  are  making 
the  kind  of  decisions  that  must  be 
made. 

D  1810 

Increases  are  being  made  in  the 
amount  of  support  that  foreign  coun- 
tries are  asked  to  give  to  support  our 
troops  there.  But  I  think  this  amend- 
ment, as  attractive  as  it  appears  on  its 
face,  is  an  attempt  to  micromanage  a 
situation  that  we  should  leave  to  those 
who  are  better  prepared  than  we.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

None  of  us  can  predict  what  the  out- 
come is  going  to  be  in  Europe.  None  of 


us  can  predict  what  the  outcome  is 
going  to  be  in  Korea.  Those  troops  are 
not  there  to  protect  them.  They  are 
there  to  protect  the  American  interest. 
Thank  God  the  situation  looks  a  lot 
better  now.  but  as  one  cynic  said,  "It 
ain't  over  till  the  fat  woman  sings.  ' 
And  we  have  got  some  waiting  to  do. 
We  have  got  to  be  patient. 

I  believe  the  right  thing  to  do  is 
leave  this  kind  of  decision  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

One  of  the  previous  speakers  on  the 
other  side  of  this  issue  said.  •W'e  are 
all  ready  bringing  home  the  equivalent 
of  Savannah."  Well,  we  would  not  be 
bringing  home  the  equivalent  of  Savan 
nah  if  we  had  not  sent  Atlanta  over 
there  in  the  first  place. 

While  we  were  sending  Atlanta  to  Eu- 
rope, we  were  sending  Cleveland  to 
Asia  and  paying  for  the  privilege. 

We  talk  about  burden  sharing.  Let  us 
understand  how  one  sided  this  is.  None 
of  our  allies,  to  my  knowledge,  are 
spending  a  penny  of  their  money  here 
in  the  United  States.  Our  economy  gets 
no  stimulus  whatsoever  from  the  pros- 
perous economies  of  South  Korea. 
Japan.  Germany,  the  Netherlands.  Eng- 
land, et  cetera.  Apparently.  the 
mindset  is  such  that  we  assume  that 
we  owe  them  a  whole  lot. 

Let  us  also  deal  with  this  notion  that 
somehow  we  will  be  unprepared.  If  this 
amendment  passes,  we  will  be  spend- 
ing, if  this  amendment  passes  and. 
wonder  of  wonders,  is  adopted  in  the 
other  body  without  any  compromise,  if 
this  amendment  becomes  law.  the  U.S. 
taxpayers  will  be  supporting  overseas 
with  their  money  a  larger  and  more  ex- 
pensive network  of  troops  and  equip- 
ment than  any  other  country  in  the 
history  of  the  world  except  ourselves 
has  ever  done.  Why  do  we  get  into  this 
mindset  that  somehow  we  have  to  be 
the  bottomless  pit? 

By  the  way.  if  our  F:uropean  and 
South  Korean  and  Japanese  allies  do 
have  a  sense  of  danger,  this  will  not 
mean  any  reduction.  I  recognize  the 
President  is  the  Commander  in  Chief. 
This  does  not  give  him  orders  about 
how  to  do  it.  It  says,  of  the  tens  of  bil- 
lions we  are  now  spending  over  there, 
we  want  the  President  to  spend  $3' 2  bil- 
lion less,  a  fairly  small  amount.  "And 
you  can  get  it  by  getting  more  from 
South  Korea  and  more  from  the  Neth- 
erlands, more  from  Norway,  more  from 
Japan,  more  from  Germany,  or  by  re- 
ducing troops  and  equipment  or  by 
some  combination." 

So  apparently  it  is  simply  assumed 
by  Members  on  the  other  side  of  this 
issue  that  our  allies  only  want  those 
troops  if  they  get  them  for  nothing. 
Where  are  all  the  free  marketers?  Do 
they  not  understand,  do  they  not  re- 
member their  lesson?  Offer  somebody 
something  for  nothing  or  for  a  very  re- 


ijurcd  prii  e  .ind  1  hcv  'vvill  liuy  a  lot 
more  of  it  than  if  we  made  ihciii  pay 
fur  what  they  need. 

If  my  colleatjues  want  lo  make  the 
world  safer,  pass  this  amendment,  be- 
cause if  we  tell  the  South  Korean.s.  the 
. Japanese,  and  the  Western  F.uiopeaiis 
I  h.it  they  have  got  to  pay  the  Amei  i- 
cans  a  substantial  part  of  wh.u  we  pay. 
they  will  feel  very  safe  .iH  ot  ,i  sudden. 
Their  sense  of  dan^rer  will  ev.ijiuiMt  e  it 
they  are  not.  gettiiit^  it  for  free, 

I  admit  this  will  e.uir-e  some  pruti- 
lems.  The  Petitak'i'ii  lioe.^^  not  like  it.  I 
have  been  heie  n  years.  No  department 
has  yet  come  up  and  said.  "Boy.  have  l 
got  too  much  money.  Cut  me."  No  d<- 
partment  has  said  that.  And  they  do 
good  things.  Htit  we  are  now.  we  just 
learned,  we  have  underestimated  the 
demand  for  Pell  arrant s.  Kids  who  were 
supposed  to  k'et  Pell  grants  may  not 
not  them.  We  have  got  health  research 
that  is  not  being  done  We  have  u'ot 
streets  that  need  police  ulTicers  on 
them  that  do  not  have  them.  We  can 
not  do  everything. 

Do  our  allies  take   none  of  the  risk 
■md    bear    none    ol     the    burden?    Does 
.■\inerica's  victory  in  tiie  cold  war  have 
no  fiscal  dividend  to  the  American  peo 
pie  in  the  year  to  i:ome? 

And  by  the  way.  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  next  week  will  be  voting 
for  a  balanced  budget  amendiTient. 
which  I  will  vote  against,  this  all  goes 
now  into  the  deficit.  I  liope  in  future 
years,  because  this  is  not  just  a  one- 
time reduction,  we  will  repeat  it  in  fu- 
ture years.  We  will  be  able  to  u.se  it  for 
other  purposes.  We  want  to  balance  the 
budget.  This  is  $3' j  billion  because  the 
walls  ai'e  still  up  that  go  into  deficit 
reduction.  So  if  we  do  not  do  this, 
where  are  we  going  to  balance  it?  Re- 
search in  Alzheimer's?  Law  enforce- 
ment? Funds  for  public  housing?  Envi- 
ronmental cleanup?  Pell  grants'.'  Where 
is  it  going  to  come  from? 

We  cannot  balance  the  budget  in  gen- 
eial.  We  must  balance  it  in  specific. 
.•\nd  cannot  some  of  the  specifics  come 
from  wealth.v  nations  overseas  that 
have  been  the  recipients  of  American 
protection  and  defense  for  years  and 
years? 

Let  me  say.  when  we  go  to  con- 
ference, if  Menibers  can  show  that  we 
are  going  to  have  trouble  resettling 
people  here.  I  will  gladly  say.  let  us 
take  half  a  billion  of  this  S3'^>  billion 
and  spend  it  here  in  America  easing  the 
path  of  those  who  may  return.  If  Mem- 
bers agree,  as  my  friends  do.  that  none 
of  our  allies  will  come  up  with  another 
penny,  because  that  is  again  what  they 
are  saying,  has  America  not  earned  the 
right,  after  4.S  years  in  defense  of  free- 
dom at  the  expense  of  the  Amei'ican 
people,  to  begin  to  enjoy  a  little  sav- 
ings? And  $3''i  billion  seems  to  me  to  be 
iiuite  lit  tie. 

Mr  MAirriN  Mi  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  tile  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  IMts.  JiYKONj. 


.Mis.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  hunt: 
I  lie  troops  home?  Yes:  we  are  bringing 
them  home.  We  have  cleared  out  of  the 
Philippines.  We  are  leaving  Europe.  We 
are  leaving  Korea.  We  are  leaving 
.lapan  m  large  numbers.  But  the  reduc- 
tion of  these  troops  are  my  colleagues' 
constituents  and  my  constituents,  and 
t  hey  are  coming  home  to  our  districts. 

They  are  coming  home  to  unemploy- 
ment. They  are  coming  h<5me  to  lack  of 
housiiiLT.  ami  they  ai'e  eoniiii^^  home  to 
no  health  care. 

We  have  accelei-ated  the  withdrawal 
.imi  now  we  are  bringing  .500  people  a 
day.  3.500  people  a  week  to  bases  in  the 
United  States  that  are  full.  There  is  no 
housing.  The  schools  are  full. 

We  have  to  take  care  of  our  military 
personnel  here  and  abroad.  We  should 
not  penalize  our  service  members  be- 
cause of  lack  of  host-natio!i  contribu- 
tions. W'e  already  liavr-  m  this  bill  be- 
fore us  today  S7  billion  less  than  the 
President  had  requested.  S3  billion  less 
than  the  Senate.  S3  billion  under  the 
budget  resolution,  and  we  have  pro- 
tected our  personnel  in  this  bill. 

We  do  not  have  another  S3. .5  billion.     , 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 

ni<l  I  Ml'.  Cl-NNINC.}i.\.M|. 

.Ml.  CUNNINGHAM  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
would  like  to  support  fully  the  com- 
nienis  of  the  gentlewcjman  from  Mary- 
l.md.  I  serve  on  the  committee  with  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Bykon).  and  1  want  to  guarante<\  there 
is  no  one  on  this  floor  that  knows  more 
al)out  military  personnel  than  the  gen- 
tl(>wonian  from  Mar.vland. 

We  have  a  strange  dichotomy  m  this 
country.  We  laud  the  people  that  light 
our  wars  but  then  we  scale  down.  We 
scale  down,  md  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman troiM  Massachu.setts  [Mr. 
Kh.xnkI.  I  will  LTive  the  gentleman  Eu- 
rope he(  ause  I  am  not  familiar  with 
that  community,  but  let  me  tell  the 
gentlem.m  Ireni  i^eisona!  experience  a 
couple  that  1  am. 

Does  the  gentleman  believe  that  we 
are  not  going  to  be  in  another  conflict 
in  the  next  20  years?  I  think  we  will. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Mas.sachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  1  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massaelui^-etts. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  veiv  well  fear  that  we 
might.  And  that  is  why  1  am  in  favor  of 
keeping  an  American  force  that  will 
dwarf  the  forces  ot  <my  other  nation  as 
we  will  have  it  my  amendment,  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  that  when  we  are  cutting  back  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  that  if  the  gen- 
tleman knows  what  yoma  sikura  is. 
does  the  gentleman  know  what  yoma 
sikura  is?  Does  the  gentleman  know 
what  team  spirit  is.  what  those  terms 
mean? 

Does  the  gentleman  know  the  term 
yoma  sikura  or  team  spirit,  what  they 
are'.' 


Mi  KR.ANK  o!  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  the  gentleman  will  con- 
tinue to  yield.  I  heard  team  spirit. 
What  was  the  other  term' 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM,  Yoma  sikura. 

Mr,  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Yoma 
sikura.  no.  1  do  not  believe  I  am  famil- 
iar with  those  terms. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  Those  are  the  ex- 
ercises on  which  I  wm  ked  on  the  Sev- 
enth Fleet  staff.  Those  are  the  defense 
of  those  two  particular  countries. 
Yoma  sikura  for  Japan  and  team  spirit 
for  Korea, 

In  both  cases  we  have  to  supplement 
those  services  with  reserves  just  to 
maintain  those  exercises. 

When  we  run  those  exercises,  we  have 
already  pulled  out  of  the  Philippines. 
The  closest  base  that  we  have  is  Guam. 
That  line  of  cominunication  is  too  far. 

I  can  guarantee  my  colleagues  that  if 
there  is  a  contlict  between  Korea  and 
we  pull  out  any  more  troops,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  difficult  problem. 
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If  we  bring  those  home,  we  have  al- 
ready cut  training  ranges  back  here  in 
the  States.  The  Desert  Protection  Act 
is  one  of  those.  Are  we  going  to  provide 
additional  hospital  care?  We  are  under- 
manned for  doctors.  Go  to  the  bases 
and  look  at  the  hospital  care.  They  are 
undermanned,  and  we  are  going  to 
dump  those  folks  back  here  all  of  a 
sudden. 

There  are  base  closings.  We  have  al- 
ready cut  into  Milcon.  Are  they  going 
to  provide  the  additional  housing  for 
these  people,  the  training  ranges  in 
themselves?  No.  they  are  not. 

I  would  encoui'age  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  the  Frank  amendment.  We 
are  cutting  defense  by  over  30  percent 
in  additional  cuts  beyond  the  budget, 
and  the  limitations,  which  is  below  the 
budget  agreement,  would  be  devastat- 
ing to  our  forces. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  the  final  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has 
made  substantial  cuts  over  the  last  8 
years  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
budget.  The  S3..5  billion  cut  and  slash  is 
absolutely  unconscionable.  That  is 
aiming  right  at  the  heart  of  some  of 
the  finest  people  that  we  have  serving 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  clausing  them  untold  misery  for 
no  good  reason.  The  Members  heard  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  LMr.  Gibbons). 
who  got  into  F.urope  one  time  the  hard 
way.  and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
si.ssippi  [Mr.  Montc.omekv].  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Mar.vland  [Mrs. 
Bykon].  and  all  these  people  try  to  lay 
it  on  the  table  about  what  it  means  to 
our  constituents.  th(3se  people  we  used 
to  honor  and  who  wore  the  uniform. 

1  ask  the  Members  to  vote  in  the  neg- 
ative. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cox  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on  the 
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;imi"n(lrTU'nt.  offered   by    the   krenileriuiri 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr  Kkank). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
pealed to  have  It. 

UF.C()fU)Kii  vtrvy. 

Mr  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  oi'<lered 

The  vote  was  taken  liy  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  weie  ayes  220.  noes. 
Ifl.S,  not  votln>r  29.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  1S6I 


AYKS    220 

AtM-iTromhlr' 

Uuarlni 

ivienion  (MN) 

Arki'im.iii 

GumlrTMin 

I'orl/'i 

AlUnl 

H.ilKOHi 

1 'oil  hard 

Andn'W»(MK) 

Miiyt'M  <  11. 1 

I'M  11' 

Annunzio 

llciiiy 

I'UIM'll 

Appli'tt-tti' 

HrrUfl 

Ii;irTiMt.<id 

Atklna 

HotMon 

K.ing<-I 

AuColn 

HofhbrucikniT 

ll'M'd 

Hitcc'hus 

Horn 

ItfKuU 

HaIIprki'I' 

Hutthi-ii 

l<ldK» 

lli'ilcniuiii 

.lAooho 

Killer 

Hfnnclt 

.lAmca 

Itoe 

lli'iinai) 

.li'ffi>r«cin 

Roi-mi-r 

llUi^kwoll 

.Icnklnn 

Uiihr»h*eher 

llunlor 

JuhnMin  (Sill 

Ki»e 

Bonikl 

Johnston 

HOBlenkowakl 

n<>ui'hiT 

.lontz 

(tolh 

BrewDtfi' 

Kjtnjomkl 

koukefita 

Urooks 

Kaplur 

Itoybal 

Hi  own 

Ki'nncily 

.SalM) 

IllU.r 

Krnni'lly 

SiiMders 

Drynnl 

Klldfr 

Sanifmelst*^ 

C.imp 

KlUK 

SavAKi- 

CamptK-ll  iCOi 

Kop.askl 

Siiwyer 

CMiilln 

KoKtinA.y>>t 

Sfrheuer 

C.UIH'I 

I..iFh1ii' 

.S<hlfr 

Cilll 

l..int(is 

Sihrordir 

C"h.\pm.«ti 

l,iiKoi.ro 

Si  huMiei 

Cl.iy 

I.citth 

Senwnliri' liner 

Cli'mi'ni 

l.i-hnun  (Kl.i 

Serrano 

Culil.' 

t.cvin  (Mil 

Sh.irp 

Collln.s(II,i 

I.cwiK  (GA> 

Sh.iys 

C.)miw(Mlt 

t.lpln»kl 

Slkoiskl 

C'linilll 

l.uwpy  iNYi 

si.uiKht-r 

ColLVlTs 

l.uktn 

SiniUi  (Ft.) 

C'(iop<T 

M.inton 

Sllowe 

CiixdI.i 

Miti'ki'y 

So  1.117. 

Ciiynr 

Miirllmv. 

SUWKi-is 

DrK.l/lii 

M.ilxul 

StAlllnKk 

l>('I.AiJrn 

M.lVIDUli'S 

Sl.iik 

Di'llumx 

McCldhk.'V 

SllllllollTI 

Di'rrlik 

MrCunly 

SUlkes 

OinRi'll 

McIH'rmolt 

SluililM 

Dixun 

MfMlllPn(Mlii 

Swell 

Douiiuliv 

ML-Nully 

Swifl 

l)ool'<y 

Mfumt* 

Syiiar 

IKiivaii  (NI)i 

Miller  (CAl 

'I'allon 

I)<)wni'> 

MIn.'ta 

Tau/.in 

Duncan 

Mink 

Toiivs 

Dui'bin 

Moakloy 

Toriicolli 

Owyer 

Moody 

Trarirant 

fcvily 

Moran 

Unsoelil 

I'k:kfut 

MnrclU 

Uplon 

I'Mw.iiil.s  (CA( 

Mr;izek 

Valenllne 

Kill!  I.' 1 

Murphy 

Vander  Jatjl 

Kspy 

Mylars 

Vonlo 

KvHn.s 

Neal  (MA) 

Vi.scloiiky 

KWIHR 

Neal(NC) 

Walker 

K.awiill 

Nowak 

Waahlngton 

FoiKhnn 

Nusslo 

Walei-s 

Fhikc 

Oberslar 

WiMSS 

Ford  (Mil 

Olx-y 

Wheat 

Koiild'Nl 

Oly<'r 

Willl.iniM 

Fi'*nk  (MA) 

Orion 

WIKon 

Kiosl 

Ow«n»(NYi 

Wise 

Oiiydds 

Owrns  (UT) 

Wolp.- 

GcJMi'liKuii 

r.<llon>- 

Wyden 

Gcphiilill 

I'nniHU 

Wylie 

Gllchivsl 

I'lUilor 

Yali's 

OlKkmon 

I'alli'r.soii 

Yatmn 

Goiiloii 

Tiiyni'  (N.l) 

/.elilf 

Gll«i 

IVjosl 

Zinimer 

Urnndy 

I'cnny 

Ori'i'n 

I'nlcrnon  tKI.) 
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Akxander 

Gllnian 

Murlha 

Allen 

Gingrlrh 

Naliher 

Andrmon 

OunMli'Z 

.Nlihold 

AndrrwH  iTX ) 

Goodliiuc 

Olln 

Anher 

Grail  iMin 

Oitl/ 

Armey 

Halle  rXi 

()«lev 

Anptn 

Hamilton 

I'aikani 

lUker 

Hammeiw  hmldt 

I'arker 

Itaniai'il 

HamiMk 

I'axon 

lUnrlt 

HanM'h 

PnynelVAi 

Itarlon 

Harris 

PMUMt 

lUtrman 

Hutert 

IS'lrl 

Hentley 

Hatcher 

Picket  I 

l).leulel 

Hi-n.y 

I'IrkI" 

Bevlll 

H.rg.r 

gulllen 

mibray 

Hoacland 

H.ihall 

Hlllnklii 

Holloway 

lOlVellel 

nilloy 

Hopkins 

K.vy 

Koehlerl 

H..ti-..n 

Rhode* 

lloehner 

Himifhton 

RIchATdson 

Uroomtleld 

Moyei 

Rlnaldo 

llrowdcr 

Muckaby 

Riibeilii 

Munnin^r 

Hunter 

Kocem 

Huiion 

Hulto 

Ron  Ix-htini  n 

MuAlAOiartte 

Hyde 

Rowland 

Uyron 

Inhofe 

Rantixuni 

CalLihan 

Johnnon  tCTi 

Sarpallu.s 

Chandler 

.lohnoon  (TXl 

Sajilon 

Clm«cr 

.lone»(NC) 

Sehaefer 

Colrm.in  (MDl 

K.ulih 

Si'hulte 

Col«m*n  (TXi 

Kleiaka 

Shaw 

Cotnb«»l 

Kolbe 

ShUKler 

CoaH'llii 

Kyi 

SiMsky 

CouKhlin 

I.Anejuiler 

Skwim 

Co«  (CA) 

l.;luichlln 

Skeen 

Cramer 

Lent 

Skeltun 

Crane 

I.ewlK  lH.I 

Slatlery 

Cunningham 

I.Ufhltoot 

Smith  ilAi 

liardcn 

Mvinoton 

Smith  (NJi 

linvli) 

l.loyd 

Smith  (OH) 

de  la  Uaru 

l.onr 

Smith  (TXl 

n.'ijvy 

I.owery  (CA) 

Sit|omi:>n 

Ulcklnaon 

M.tchlley 

Sprnce 

ln<:ka 

Marlence 

Sprat  I 

Uoollltle 

Martin 

Slearn.s 

hJlwaiilKiOKi 

Maoioll 

Slump 

KilwantK  i'\'\) 

Ml  Caiidles.1 

Sundqulal 

Knii'r«on 

MiCollum 

Tanner 

Kndbh 

MiCrery 

Taylor  (MS) 

Krdri'Irh 

Ml  Kwin 

Taylor  (NO 

Ka-vell 

.Ml  Giath 

Thoma»  (GA) 

F.I/.IO 

McHuKh 

Thomas  (WY) 

H.-ld» 

MeMlllaniNC) 

Thornton 

Flxh 

Meyei!- 

Volkmer 

Foglletu 

Mlih'l 

Vuranovich 

Frank.%  (fl'i 

Miller  (OH) 

WaiKh 

r.allexl.v 

Miller  IWA) 

Weber 

Oallo 

.Miillnail 

Weldon 

Oek.iK 

.Mollohan 

Wolf 

(•eren 

Montgomery 

Young  (AK) 

UlbtiohK 

Moorheail 

YouliK  (Fl.l 

Glllnior 

Morrl.st>n 

NOT  VOTING 

29 

AllilieWH  iN.ll 

Hubbard 

Oakai 

Anthony 

Ireland 

l'e(kin.s 

Hoxei 

Jone.s  (GA) 

KlKKa 

Campbell  (CAl 

Koller 

Russo 

Daniiemeyer 

l.a«oni»i'8lno 

Thomas  (CAi 

Dornan  ( C A  i 

Lehman  (CA) 

Towns 

llreler 

Levlne  iCA) 

Tiaxler 

Dymally 

Lewis  (CA) 

Waxman 

Hayes  (I.Ai 

Mel)a<le 

Whliten 

Hefiiei 

NiUSle 
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The   Clerk   announced   the   followint^ 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mis.  Boxer  for.  with  Mr.  Dornan  of  Callfor 
ma  aKain!^t.. 

Mr.  Waxman  for.  with  Mr   Thomas  of  Call 
forma  against 

Mr    K11\V.-\H1).S  ul  Oklahoma  and  Mi. 
Mil.i.l'.H    ni    Ohio    changed    their    vote 

iiiiii.     ,1  \  <•     1 1>  "no 

Ms      Wl.sr;.    Ml-     ZLMMl'lH.    Mi;,     ROT- 
KlvM.A,    ,i?i.i    Miv.m:      .I.AMK.S.    Mccn{ 
l>\.  !;.\M.s'r.\l).   ll()l-;.SO.\.   I'KO.ST.  .iiiii 


M  ./////(■  :i,  nn)'2 

CAKl'Klt  chanKed  their  vote  from  "no" 
to  "aye  " 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr  Chairman.  1 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  if  1 
could  have  the  attention  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  the  hour  is 
now  6:45.  and  I  wondered  if  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  could  in- 
form us  what  the  plans  are  for  the  rest 
of  the  evenint;  as  far  as  the  proj^ram  on 
the  bill  now  pt^ndin^.  It  is  now  6:4.5. 

Is  it  planned  to  fro  throuRh  later  to- 
nitrht.  I  wondered? 

Mr.  ASIMN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
yeni  leman  vield' 

Mr  DICKINSO.N  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASIMN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
just  say  that  we  have  now  done  two  of 
the  four  burdensharinK  amendments. 
We  have  scheduled  two  more  burden- 
sharinjf  amendments,  the  Schroeder 
amendment  antl  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment, both  of  which  are  elitrible  to  be 
debated  for  up  to  30  minutes.  15  min- 
utes on  a  side,  so  that  should  take  us. 
along  with  an  anticipated  vote  in  each 
case,  until  about  8:15  to  do  both  of 
those  amendments 

It  would  be  then  the  chairman's  in- 
tention to  do  some  of  the  debate  and 
the  amendments  havini?  to  do  with  gen- 
eral amendments.  We  are  making'  rapid 
pro»?ress  in  putting'  these  general 
amendments  into  a  form  in  which  the 
(gentleman  from  Alabama  and  his  side 
and  we  on  our  side  can  accept  for  the 
en  bloc  amendments,  probably  coming 
before  the  committee  for  approval  on 
Friday 

We  have,  as  it  turns  out.  only  three 
amendments  left.  The.v  are  each  eligi- 
ble for  debate  5  minutes  on  a  side.  10- 
minute  amendments,  and  it  would  he 
my  intention  that  after  the  liurden- 
sharing  amendments,  we  would  do 
those  three  amendments,  debatini,' 
those  three  amendment.-^.  Id  iit mules. 
three  amendments,  10  mmuie.-!.  each, 
about  30  minutes,  and  then  cluster  thi 
votes,  so  that  means  that  we  would 
start  voting  on  those  at  roughly,  say. 
8:15  with  up  to  three  votes  with  15,  5. 
and  5,  and  finish  voting,  and  that  would 
be  it  fill  t  he  (l<iv 

Mr.  IJICKIN.SON  Tlien  t he  gontli'in.t i: 
would  move  ih.i!  i  In  Committti  vvmilii 
rise? 

Mr.  .A.'^^riN  It  the  gentleman  will 
yield  luiihti.  lor  the  Committee  to 
rise,  say.  around  \*  m  !*:15. 

Mr  DICKIN.soN  Mr  Ch.iiinian,  I 
t  hank  !  !ii'  c.rn\  Irm.iii 

The  CH  A I  R.MAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Co.x  of  IlluKiisi  Ir  is  now  in  order  to 
consider  aniendmeiit  No.  3  piiiiti'i!  in 
part  1  of  House  Report  102  515. 

AMKNIJMKNT  OFl-'KHKl)  BY  MKS.  SCHROKDKR 

Mrs.  SCHROKDKR  Mr  Ch.iirni.in.  I 
offer  an  ainendnienl 

The  CHAIR.MAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  de.sit;riat(    the  amendment. 
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The  text  uf  the  .inieiidinent  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mis.  .Schkokdkr:  At 
the  end  of  title  X  (pane  202.  after  line  23).  in 
-••It  thf  iViIlDwiiit:  new  sei  liuii 
SK(     1056    H>:i)l  (  TION  IN  THK  AlJTHOHIZKl)  KM) 

sir*:n(.tii    for  thk   m  mbkr  ok 

Mil  I TARY  PKR>i«)NNKl.  IN  El  ROPK 

Subsection  (i;)il    "!   -•  '  'ion  1(X)2  ul  ihe  Na 
tional   Defen.se   An' t;   i  .z  uion   Act,    1985   i22 
U.S.C.  1928  note),  is  ainenileiJ  in  the  first  sen 
tence  by  inserting  after  •■23.S,700"  the  follow 
iii>;:  ■■members  before  Sepieii.t  •  i    V)    VYi''.  nml 
100,000  members  on  and  alt.';   ■!   r    :;■ 

The  CHAIRMAN  pio  tempore  I.^ 
there  a  .Meinbef  wtio  ii.scs  m  opposition 
to  the  aniendinrnt  ' 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  .Mr.  Chaiirnan.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  Pursu- 
ant to  the  liih'.  the  gentlewoman  fnini 
Colorado  (Mrs.  SchkokdkkI  will  he  rei  - 
ognized  for  15  minutes,  and  the  ^-en 
tl(-man  from  Ala!)ama  |.Mr.  Dickinson) 
will  be  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recot;m/.(s  thi'  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  (.Mrs.  SCHKOE- 
DER]. 

rj  iH.'iO 

Mr.-,.  SCHROKDKR.  Mr.  ChauiiKin.  I 
think  that  this  is  probably  the  ea.'^nst 
of  the  four  burden  sharint:  amend 
inents.  inanilv  because  ia.-l  yar  this 
body  adopted  this  amendment  as  a 
sense  of  the  Congres.s  resolution  and  all 
we  are  dninu'  tuday  is  putting  teeth  in 
It.  What  we  did  last  year  wa.s  to  say  it 
was  a  sense  of  the  Coni^ress  nsolut  im-, 
that  by  fiscal  year  1W);J  the  troop 
strength  in  Europe  should  be  ,it  100. (KM) 
What  we  are  saying  tonitilit  is  for^'ot 
the  sense  of  Congress.  Thr  lump  levi-1 
should  hr  KM). (100 

I    feel    r.ither  stiMIlilf   hiTe    IiU!l',.'ht    lir- 

cau.^i'  u.-u,illv  I  am  tlii'  one  f.ir  to  the 
left  hei  '■  1  now  t  rnd  i  o  he  far  tot  he 
right  on  these  huidi'ii  shariiiL'^  .uneiid 
ments.  and  it  is  exeiimi.'  to  liavi-  sern 
,ill  the  votes  we  have  had  lonn^ht  as 
'  iiey  have  gone  in 

But  let  me  put  this  into  a,  little  i mi 
text.  The  reason  that  we  adopted  that 
numl.)er  last  year  was  because  th(>re 
was  a  blu(»  ril.>l)on  coiiimission,  headed 
by  e.x-Sccretary  ol  Dett>ns(<  Harold 
Brown  and  ex  .'-Secretary  of  the  Ti^eas- 
iiiy.  Bill  Simon.  They  studied  yery 
rarelully  with  all  suits  of  scholars 
wh.it  tin-  proper  troop  sti-(niglh  in  Ku- 
lopo  ^hou!d  be  and  i  aiiie  up  with  the 
number  100.000.  That  is  why  I  think 
this  body  yoted  for  ii   resoundm^jly  last 

ye.d. 

Now  this  year  .Ktually  there  is  .m- 
i.thfi  blue  ribbon  commission  that  has 
iio'A'  I  ome  out  and  talked  about  50,000. 
so  if  we  adopt  this  amendment  we  will 
he  .50,000  over  the  latest  thinking:  but 
the  probhmi  is  it  we  do  not  .uiopt  the 
100. 0(M)  fii^ure.  the  Pentagon  is  planning 
to  i:o  with  the  1,50. ()(X),  which  is  about 
half  of  what  we  had  at  the  height  of  the 
.old  war  1  think  most  people  concur 
I  hat  we  could  do  much  better  than 
ttiat. 


Let  me  jusl  answer  a  few  iiuestions 
that  I  am  sure  are  going  to  come  up 

No.  1.  if  we  adopt  this  amendment, 
wc  do  not  have  to  change  the  glide 
path  of  the  number  of  people  we  are 
withdrawing  from  Kurope.  It  is  just 
that  we  continue  it  a  little  longer  and 
we  will  be  there. 

This  does  not  make  it  go  faster.  We 
have  heani  many  people  talking  about 
we  are  going  too  fast.  We  stay  right  on 
that  glide  path.  We  jusl  keep  it  going 
and  we  will  end  up  .it  our  goal. 

No.  2.  there  are  all  sorts  of  places 
they  could  he  I'dsed  in  the  I'nited 
.•-itates.  hidieye  me.  I  chair  The  Suti- 
lomiTiittee  on  Military  Installations, 
and  we  are  (.losing  down  bases  all  over 
America.  I  have  got  6.000  housing  units 
in  Denver  if  we  are  desperate.  So  the 
idea  of  bringing  them  back  and  we  do 
not  have  any  place  to  put  them  is 
wrong. 

The  next  idea  that  we  have  tried  to 
push  over  and  ovei  again  has  been  the 
idea  of  dual  basing,  that  after  Desert 
Storm  we  find  that  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  move  people  around  is  to  have 
them  based  in  the  United  States  and 
send  the  service  members  to  wherever 
they  must  go  to  drill  or  to  practice. 
and  then  if  there  is  ever  a  conflict  they 
•irc  Hexible  and  they  can  go  anywhere. 

The  whole  idea  of  having  tremendous 
numbers  in  Europe  was  because  it  was 
a  bipolar  world  and  we  knew  exactly 
where  the  line  was  in  that  bipolar 
world  Today  it  is  multipolar.  We  have 
no  idea  where  they  are  going  to  go, 

1  also  must  say  in  today's  world  prob- 
ably the  most  iffy  place  is  Korea,  and 
we  have  many  fewer  troops  in  Korea 
and  no  one  is  .saying  that  we  turned  our 
baciks  on  them.  So  therefore  it  still 
looks  like  100,000  is  about  three  times 
what  we  have  in  Korea.  I  would  think 
no  one  would  believe  the  danger  is 
three  times  the  level  of  what  is  going 
on  in  Korea  today. 

I  think  that  the  dual  basing  works 
much  better,  too.  We  have  seen  it 
working  very  well  in  Norway.  In  Nor- 
way we  have  pre-positioned  supplies. 
People  go  there  and  train  and  it  works 
yery  w(dl.  But  this  would  still  leave 
100,000  troops  there  as  a  core,  as  a  base. 

People  will  also  argue  that  we  take 
people  out  of  Europe  and  send  them  to 
neighboring  regions.  Yes.  we  do,  but  let 
us  look  at  the  numbers.  In  Sharp  Edge, 
we  sent  2,000  troops  from  Europe  to 
that.  Now.  that  is  important,  but  that 
still  would  leave  98,000  troops  if  that 
were  going  on  under  my  amendment. 

In  Proven  Force  we  sent  5.000  troops 
out  of  Europe  to  join  in  that.  Well. 
that  would  still  leave  95,000  troops 
there.  So  if  we  decided  to  do  it,  we 
would  still  have  a  lot  of  flexibility  be- 
cause they  are  there. 

I  think  we  need  to  set  this  goal.  It 
soiiK^thing  changes,  we  can  alwa.ys 
change  it,  but  the  problem,  as  we  have 
heard  today  on  the  other  amendments, 
is  people  saying  we  are  drawing  down 
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too  fast.  As  1  .said,  this  keeps  it  on  a 
level  field.  If  we  do  not  vote  to  keep  it 
on  this  level  field  to  get  to  100,000  and 
two  years  from  now  decide  we  want  it 
at  100.000,  then  we  wU\  have  real  chaos 
in  withdrawing. 

So  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  makes 
sense,  and  I  urge  people  to  vote  for  this 
amendment 

Mr,    Chairman,    I    rise    in    support    ol    mv 
amendment       to       lower       the       authonzec 
endstrength   level   for  troops  permanently   as 
signed  to  Europe  to  100.000  by  the  end  of  fis 
cal  year  1995 

We  have  witnessed  dramatic  change  m  Eu- 
rope in  recent  years.  The  Berlin  Wall  tell,  the 
Warsaw  pact  crumbled,  Germany  reunited  and 
the  Soviet  Union  dissolved.  Even  the  hard  im 
ers  admit  that  the  cold  war  is  definitely  over 

During  the  1980's  over  300,000  U  S  troops 
were  permanently  assigned  to  Europe  Just 
over  a  year  ago,  despite  these  dramatic 
changes,  this  troop  level  remained  unchanged 

Last  year  we  began  debate  on  how  many 
U.S  troops  should  be  in  Europe.  During  con 
sideration  of  the  fiscal  year  1992-93  author- 
ization bill,  we  debated  a  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress resolution  reattirming  our  support  ot 
NATO  and  calling  for  an  end  strength  of  less 
than  100,000  by  1995  Amendments  were 
adopted  in  both  the  House  and  Senate,  anc 
this  provision  was  included  in  the  authorization 
act. 

This  amendment  merely  takes  the  nex'  stec 
and  implements  the  troop  level  ceiling  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1995, 

Since  we  enacted  the  sense  of  the  Con 
gress  provision  last  year,  the  world  has  contm^ 
ued  to  change,  and  the  situation  has  contin 
ued  to  improve.  As  the  Chairman  of  the  Join: 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen  Colin  Powell,  testilieo  be- 
fore the  Armed  Services  Committee  earlier 
this  year,  "the  pnncipal  threat  which  has  guid 
ed  our  military  planning  over  the  past  45 
years— a  Soviet  onslaught  into  the  heart  of 
Western  Europe— has  disappeared," 

And  our  NATO  allies  have  responded  to  this 
new  threat,  by  reevaluating  their  security 
needs.  Our  neighbors  m  Canada  have  totally 
withdrawn  from  Europe  Other  NATO  allies  are 
cutting  troop  levels  and  defense  budgets  We 
should  not  shy  away  from  reevaluating  where 
we  should  be  in  the  future 

The  Pentagon  has  begun  drawing  down  m 
Europe  and  is  proceeding  at  a  fast  clip  At  firs' 
It  planned  to  drop  down  in  the  200.000  range 
then  165.000  and  now  150.000  by  the  end  o* 
fiscal  year  1995.  To  its  credit,  the  Army,  which 
has  the  largest  European  presence,  will  reach 
Its  1995  level  2  years  early 

This  amendment  would  not  require  an  m 
creased  rate  of  withdrawal  We  are  already 
proceeding  at  a  pace  that  would  allow  a  re 
duction  to  100.000  by  the  end  of  1995  I  know 
that  the  GAO  has  testified  that  the  pace  ot  the 
current  drawdown  was  exceeding  the  Army's 
ability  to  manage  it.  Pari  of  that  problem  is  ob- 
viously one  of  management.  But  again,  this 
amendment  does  not  increase  the  pace  of  the 
drawdown,  but  would  only  continue  it  through 
1995. 

The  debate  on  the  level  of  the  permanent 
United  States  military  presence  in  Europe  is 
focusing  on  much  lower  levels  in  the  future,  m 
the  range  of  50,000  to  70,000  troops.  For  ex- 
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ample,  the  pro|ect  on  defense  alternatives,  in 
Its  detailed  report  Reasonable  Force;  Adapt- 
ing the  US  Army  and  Manne  Corps  to  the 
New  Era"  proposes  no  more  than  50,000  U.S. 
troops  permanently  stationed  m  Europe  in 
peacetime,  keeping  pre-positioned  stocks  in 
Europe  with  reinforcements  stationed  in  the 
United  States.  Frankly,  I  believe  that  these 
levels  adequately  respond  to  the  evolving  se- 
curity needs  of  Europe,  and  may  in  fact  be 
even  lower 

However,  my  amendment  is  a  conservative 
estimate  of  where  our  end  strength  should  be 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  1995.  If  we  need  to  lower 
this  number  in  future  years,  as  we  approach 
fiscal  1995,  we  can  still  do  so 

This  less  than  100,000  proposal  was  devel- 
oped by  a  blue-ribbon  working  group  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  chaired  by  former  Defense 
Secretary  Harold  Brown  and  former  Treasury 
Secretary  William  Simon  It  represented  main- 
stream thought  a  year  ago  Given  the  im- 
provements in  the  global  security  situation,  I 
believe  that  this  group  would  be  far  under 
100,000  if  they  were  to  meet  again  today 

If  additional  troops  are  needed  in  Europe, 
then  reinforcements  can  be  sent  from  the  Unit 
ed  States.  For  years,  we  have  urged  the  Pen 
tagon  to  explore  the  concept  of  dual  basing 
stationing  forces  inside  the  United  States  with 
rotating  short  term  assignments  to  overseas 
bases  lor  training,  exercises,  meeting  obliga- 
tions to  other  nations  or  carrying  out  other 
international  security  responsibilities 

But  the  Pentagon  has  failed  to  seriously 
consider  dual  basing  as  an  option  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  has  informed  me  that 
past  Pentagon  studies  of  dual  basing  failed  to 
consider  relevant  cost  factors  and  rotation  op 
tions,  and  did  not  explore  how  services  deal 
with  family  issues  raised  by  unaccompanied 
tours. 

The  Pentagon  also  says  that  they  need  larg- 
er number  of  troops  in  Europe  to  support  de- 
ployments in  neighboring  regions.  But  if  you 
look  at  typical  deployments  of  US.  troops  in 
Europe  to  neighboring  regions,  they  nearly  al 
ways  number  less  than  10,000  For  example, 
we  sent  2,000  troops  to  Liberia  for  Sharp 
Edge  in  June  1990.  and  5,000  to  Turkey  and 
Iraq  for  Proven  Force  in  January  1991  Desert 
Storm  was,  of  course,  the  only  ma|or  excep- 
tion, and  It  also  needed  massive  reinlorce- 
ments  from  the  United  States,  not  only  from 
Europe 

Some  argue  that  it  is  premature  to  make  a 
determination  of  end- strength  for  the  end  of 
1995,  and  can  be  better  made  as  we  get  clos- 
er to  1995  But  in  order  to  plan  for  a  level  3 
years  away,  planning  must  begin  now.  If  we 
wait  until  next  year,  or  the  year  alter,  planning 
lor  1995  will  be  a  fait  accompli  We  should 
plan  now  lor  an  orderly  drawndown,  and  avoid 
the  management  problems  that  have  already 
developed. 

So  let's  begin  that  planning  process  today, 
with  a  vote  to  approve  this  amendment  As  we 
close  bases  here  at  home,  analysing  what  our 
military  needs  really  are  for  domestic  bases, 
we  should  not  ignore  what  our  real  needs  are 
overseas   I  ask  (or  your  support. 

Mr  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chiurm;ui.  I 
yifid  :}  niinutfs  to  the  ilislinKui.shfMl 
MTPntltMnan  frorn  Now  York  |Mi-.  Oil- 
man 1. 
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Mr.  GIL.\1.\.\  M:  (hainnan.  cariief 
this  .year  Secret^ir.v  Chonoy  ami  Or-n- 
oral  Powell  appeared  hefore  tho  Kor- 
cit,'n  Affaii-s  Committee  to  outline  thi' 
I'residenfs  n-tiucat  for  the  fiscal  year 
1!}!);J  Department  of  Defense  budjjet. 

As  an  intpjjral  part  of  their  testi- 
mony. Secretary  Cheney  and  General 
Powell  detailed  the  admini.strat ion'.s 
rationale  for  maintainini,'  a  viable  U.S. 
military  force  in  Kurope  for  the  fore- 
.seealile  future. 

What  is  clear  from  that  hearinK  and 
subsccjuent  briefing's  on  this  issue,  is 
that  a  continued  U.S.  military  pres- 
ence in  Kurop*'  is  in  the  fundamental 
foiei^ii  policy  and  national  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

It  IS  in  our  Nation's  interests  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First,  while  the  Soviet 
military  threat  has  collapsed  anil  with 
it  the  risk  of  all-out  (global  war.  a  cred- 
ible U.S.  militar.y  presence  enhances 
stability  and  security,  iwrt icularly  in 
Kastorn  Kurope.  Second,  a  viable  mili- 
tar.y force  strengthens  U.S.  influence 
over  political  and  economic  events  in 
Kiirop*'  which  are  important  to  our  Na- 
tion.  And  third,  a  ci-edible  U.S.  mili- 
tary pre.son<  e  allows  us  the  flexibility 
til  i{ui(;kly  deplo.v  forces  to  protect  U.S. 
nati(M\al  security  interests. 

In  that  retjard,  it  should  bt-  nott>d 
that  in  the  last  21  months,  the  United 
States  has  deplo.yed  P!urop«\in-based 
U.S.  forces  eitfht  times  to  support  our 
national  security  an<l  foreign  policy  in- 
terests in  humanitarian  assistance  ef- 
forts, peacekeepint?  missions,  and  for- 
combat. 

It  is  equally  clear  to  me  that,  ritiht 
now.  150.000  U.S.  troops  in  Kurope  in 
1905  constitutes  a  viable  U.S.  military 
presence  consistent  with  our  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  interests. 

Yet..  I  would  be  the  first  to  recognize 
that  it  may  be  appiopiiate.  and  even 
necessary,  to  adjust  at  some  point  the 
number  of  U.S.  troops  in  Kurope  in 
l<)95.  But  that  is  not  clear  now.  It  may 
be  clearer  over  the  next  .year  as  we  re- 
assess our  forei»fn  policy  and  national 
secuiity  Interests,  the  challenges  to 
our  interests  and  the  military  require- 
ments necessar.y  to  protect  those  inter- 
ests in  this  rapidly  chanKintr  world. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  necessar.y  to  man- 
date, as  a  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1993 
DOD  bill,  what  our  troop  levels  must 
be  in  fiscal  year  1995.  Settintr  a  reduced 
noal  now  is  premature  and  unwise. 

It  is  particularly  unnecessary  to  ad- 
dres.s  in  this  bill  fiscal  year  1995  levels 
of  U.S.  troop  strenirth  in  Kurope  niven 
the  fact  that  our  curient  rate  of 
drawdown  is  at  its  maximum  level. 
Two  years  awo  we  had  over  315.000 
troops  in  Kuroptf.  Curientl.y  we  have 
236.000  military  personnel.  This  year 
alone  we  will  be  bringint,'  home  72.000 
soldiers  and  91.000  dependents. 

Accordintrly.  I  ur^'e  my  colleajfues  to 
avoid  making'  any  premature  decision 
on  this  important  issue.  My  colleagues, 
lot  us  keep  our  options  oixni  for  rea- 
soned future  discussion. 


Mrs.  SCHHni;i)l-.l{.  .\I:  (.  ii.iirnian.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  t^entleman  fiom 
North  Dakota  |Mr.  Dokcan). 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chaiinian,  I  thank  the  K'entlewoman 
for  yieldint^  this  time  to  me. 

Let  me  confess  immediately.  I  am 
not  a  foreik'n  polic.v  t'xpert.  which 
mitjht  allow  me  to  think  more  clearly 
about  some  of  these  issues. 

Let  me  just  recall  a  couple  weeks  atfo 
when  a  chief  economist  of  the  Deutsch 
Hank  in  .Japan  came  and  testified  be- 
fore a  committee  of  the  Congress.  He 
said  something  interesting'.  He  said  in 
1997.  in  his  opinion.  -Japan  will  become 
the  worlds  leading  manufacturing' 
countr.y. 

Then  he  said  just  after  the  year  2.000. 
.Japan  will  assume  the  mantle  of  the 
worlds  economic  leader. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  all  this  evi- 
dence of  our  losinkr.  of  our  not  retain- 
inti  our  ed«e  in  international  competi- 
tion, that  we  ouk'ht  to  understand  that 
things  cannot  k'o  on  as  they  have  been 
Koint^  on. 
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We  cannot  continue  to  spend  our 
money  defending  the  rest  of  the  free 
world,  we  just  cannot  do  it.  The  chief 
economist  of  the  Deutsche  Bank  point- 
ed out  somethinij  else  which  I  think  is 
very  interesting.  He  said  the  .Japanese 
sptmd  $110  billion  a  year  more  than  we 
do.  every  year,  on  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment. That  makes  them  more  produc- 
tive. That  means  they  win.  When  they 
win.  that  means  jobs  and  economic  op- 
portunity riiove  in  their  direction,  not 
ours. 

Mi-.  Chairman,  the  point  I  am  makinir 
is  we  have  xot  to  start  dointz  thini,'s  dif- 
ferently. One  of  the  things  we  have  to 
do  different l.y  is  we  cannot  afford  to 
bankroll  everybody  around  the  world. 
we  cannot  afford  to  have  3(X).f)00  troops 
in  Kuropt>.  we  cannot  afford  to  have 
225.000  troops  in  Kurope.  Why  should  we 
have  1.50.000  tioops  in  Kurope'.' 

I  think  this  amendment  is  a  trood 
amendment.  In  fact.  I  think  we  piob- 
ably  ouKht.  to  \xo  lower.  Oh.  I  respect 
the  case  that  has  been  made.  Heck.  I 
would  bet  there  are  people  who  are 
smart  enou>,'h  to  stand  on  this  floor  and 
make  a  stiontj  case  for  puttintj  a  mil- 
lion men  or  a  million  troops  in  Sweden. 
You  can  make  a  case  for  that.  I  sup- 
pose, and  it  would  sound  k'ooil  to  some 
people. 

But  it  does  not  sound  H'ood  to  me.  be- 
cause we  have  to  change  the  way  we 
are  doini,'  business.  This  country  is  not 
doinn  well.  We  are  sinkini^  in  debt.  We 
have  tjot  real  problems. 

On  this  issue,  what  we  are  sa.vinif  is 
we  want  other  countries  to  start  pa.v- 
\x\K  their  fair  share. 

Now  let  me  make  one  final  point;  If 
the  administration  had  done  what  it  is 
supposeil  to  have  done,  we  would  not 
even  have  this  debate  today.  We  pa.ssed 
an  amendment  on  this  floor  last  yeai 


I  hat  l^  iKivs  law  that,  sa.ys  to  the  Presi- 
dent: 

You  have  two  le.sponsitiilities.  Mr.  Presi- 
ilenl;  No.  1.  you  have  the  responsibility  to  mo 
out  and  ne^jotiate  with  our  allies  on  burden- 
.sharinM'  aKreements.  anil.  No.  2.  you  have  the 
lesponsiljility  to  report  back  to  us  with 
whom  you  netioliateil  and  what  the  results 
wero. 

Well.  I  have  no  idea  whether  negotia- 
tions have  iione  on.  I  do  know  this:  No 
report  has  been  made.  It  has  been  post- 
poned three  times,  and  we  still  have  no 
report,  several  months  past  the  statu- 
tor.y  deadline. 

If  the  administration  had  done  what 
it  should  have  done,  we  would  not  be 
on  the  floor  with  these  burden-sharins,' 
amendments  today.  We  are  doinj,'  this 
because  we  have  to  force  the  issue,  to 
tell  the  administration  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  some  of  us  stand  U>v 
chan>?e.  What  we  have  been  doin«  is 
wront,'.  and  we  cannot  continue  to  do  il 
if  this  country  wants  to  remain  a 
stronj,'  country,  healthy  country,  a 
country  that  <;an  comiwte. 

This  amendment  makes  a  lot  of 
sense,  and  I  hope  we  pass  it. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  dist inK'uisheii 
uentloman    from    Virtjinia    (Mr.    B.atk- 

M.\N|. 

Mr.  HA'l'i;.M.\N.  1  ih.irik  the  gen- 
tleman for  yieldint;:. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Mcmlu'is  of  the 
House,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  senuine 
loncern  to  me  to  hear  our  discussion 
framed  in  the  context  of  our  deployint,' 
troops  in  Western  Kurope  to  defend 
I  hem.  I  would  have  thou^'ht  our  experi- 
ence in  two  k'reat  world  wars  would 
have  tautfht  us  that  our  defense,  our 
national  security  is  very  much  bound 
up  by  collective  security  arrant^ements 
with  friendly  Western  nations.  That  is 
why  we  have  troops  there,  as  part  of  a 
collective  security  at,'reement.  which  is 
the  essence  of  our  own  liofense.  not  the 
American  taxpayer  cxpcndinj;  their 
funds  to  defend  Germans  or  Frenchmen 
or  Spaniards.  That  is  not  the  case. 

One  would  have  thouRht  that  we 
would  have  learned  after  the  disaster  of 
World  War  H.  when  we  refused  to  par- 
ticipate in  collective  security  agree- 
ments during  the  twenties  and  the 
thirties,  at  the  incredible  cost  that  we 
ultimately  had  to  bear,  that  we  would 
have  learned  that  les.son. 

We  are  told  that  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  Harold  Brown  and  academics 
have  concluded  that  we  do  not  need 
I.')0.0()0  troops  stationed  in  W'cstern  V.xi- 
rope.  that  we  can  make  do  with  100.000. 
I  would  hope  it  counts  for  somethiUK' 
with  the  Members  of  this  House  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  .Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  led  us  to  the  most 
colossal  victory  of  American  arms  in 
our  history  in  Desert  Storm,  know  at 
least  as  much  about  our  military  ro- 
iiuiremcnts  as  does  a  fo!  nier  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

I  would  hope  they  would  ffive  some 
credit  to  the  committee  which  has  de- 


lilM'i.iled  on  Ihi.s  bill  aiiii  sent  il  tu  tiie 
floor  without  this  beautiful  amend- 
ment, which  was  never  offered  in  the 
committee. 

Is  it  not  about  time,  as  you  (  ome  to 
the  floor,  that  you  t;ive  some  vredit  to 
the  people  who  siJ«'nd  all  of  their  days 
and  all  of  their  careers  trying'  to  plan 
for  the  adequate  defenses  of  this  Na- 
tion and  not  on  an  ad  hoc.  spontaneous 
basis  overrule,  overturn  and  disregard 
their  most  solemn  rerommcndations  to 
us'.' 

It  also  occurs  to  me  that  this  is.  in 
essence,  a  frivolous  amendment  in  that 
what  it  IS  say  int.'  addresses  a  troop 
strenKih  level  in  Western  Kurope  in 
1995.  This  is  the  fiscal  year  1993  budt,'et 
authorization  bill.  This  mandates  noth- 
ing in  terms  of  fiscal  year  1993.  If  we 
need  to  make  chantres  after  fiscal  year 
19!*:i.  liiey  >an  !i<-  ni.uie.  The  one  thmij 
that  1  (io  know  from  our  hearinMTs. 
which  liave  been  extensive,  is  that  the 
Army  is  l)rint,'in^'  l)ack  so  many  people 
so  rapidly  that  they  are  stretching'  the 
s.ystem,  even  as  confirmed  by  General 
Accountintr  Office  studies,  even  to  the 
extent  of  not  bein^r  able  to  engat^re  the 
transport  to  brint,'  the  people  back  that 
they  are  tryint,'  to  brint,'  back. 

W'e  do  not  need  this  amendment.  We 
outjht  to  reject  it. 

Mrs.  SCHROKDKH  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  3  iiuiuiits. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  one  of  the  frustrations 
in  this  debate  is  we  seen  to  talk  past 
each  other  and  it  is  almost  like  we  do 
not  listen  to  each  other. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone  here 
talking'  about  pullint,'  out  of  the  multi- 
national agreements.  No.  no  one  wants 
to  pull  out  of  multinational  atrree- 
ments. 

The  issue  is  how  do  we  best  deal  with 
those  agreements'.'  It  used  to  be  for- 
ward basing.  In  a  bipolar  world,  you 
forward  base  your  troops.  And  that 
made  sense.  And  maybe  we  made  mis- 
takes in  the  20th  century  by  thinking 
that  there  was  not  a  bipolar  world  and 
we  did  not  need  so  man.y  troops. 

But  toda.y  it  is  now  a  multipolar 
world,  plus  our  delivery  capacity  is 
much  faster,  much  bettei-.  much  more 
rapid  ili.iri  i  learly  it  ever  was  in  World 
War  I  oi  World  War  II. 

And  so  finally,  too,  the  other  thing 
we  know  that  is  so  important  is  family 
stability,  family  rootedncss.  And  we 
see  that  with  the  cont:ept  of  dual  bas- 
ing, you  <  an  liase  people  in  the  United 
States.  The  family  docs  not  have  to 
move  all  around.  So  you  are  not  put- 
ting <ill  I  lie  sii.iin  on  the  family  that 
we  are  talkniu  about  today.  They  are 
able  to  sink  ,i  root.  Then  .you  send  the 
service  meniner.  you  deplo.y  them 
wherever  thtv  need  to  go  in  whatever 
parts  of  the  globe,  with  whatever  mul- 
tinational groups  we  need,  for  training; 
for  training  in  rapid  deployment,  for 
showing  how  we  did  the  Desei-t  Stoi'm 
thing.  Thai  is  a  win-win-wiii-win  solu- 
tion. 
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It  would  b(-  great  if  we  could  forward 
deploy  people  if  we  knew  where  to  for- 
ward deploy  them.  But  we  do  not  know 
where  to  forward  deplo.y  them. 

This  amendment  is  very  simple.  The 
Hi  US'  voted  for  it  last  year.  This  year 
.says  we  really  need  it  and  we  really 
mean  it.  It  says  leave  100.000  troops  in 
Europe  by  fiscal  .vear  1995.  I  think  that 
is  way  too  conservative. 

In  fact,  the  new  blue-ribbon  fjroup 
that  came  out.  Project  on  Defense  Al- 
ternatives, reasonable  force,  adopting 
the  U.S.  military.  Marine  Corps  to  the 
new  era  and  purposes,  came  out  saying 
50.000.  So  this  thing  is  ,50,000  over  the 
newest  report  that  is  out  and  on  the 
street. 

But  I  am  saying  the  reason  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  adopt  it  is  if  you  do 
not  keep  that  drawdown  glide  path 
L'onv-'  smoothly,  then  we  will  be  hesi- 
tant to  adopt  it  because  it  will  be  too 
jerk.y  and  would  cause  too  much  chaos. 

I  think  all  we  are  saying  here  is  that 
we  meant  what  we  said  last  year.  If 
anything,  it  is  even  more  conservative 
than  it  was  last  year. 

It  does  not  do  anything  about  our 
commitments  to  NATO  or  any  of  the 
multinational  things.  It  is  saying  this 
is  how  we  now  can  serve  them  best  in 
the  world  as  it  has  been  reconfigured— 
unbelievably  fast^  but  it  has  been 
reconfigured  in  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  hope  people 
would  listen  to  that  and  we  would  not 
be  talking  about  how  we  are  withdraw- 
ing, leaving  ourselves  exposed,  and 
doing  all  of  these  things.  Once  we  get 
through  this  phase.  I  think  we  will 
have  a  much  saner  way  of  approaching 
it , 

.M:  DlCKIN.'-oN  .Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  time  I  yield  1  minutes  to  the  very 
distinguished,  erudite,  articulate,  and 
persuasive  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Sa.xto.n]. 

Mr.  SAXTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
lor  yielding  to  me  and  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  is  convinced 
that  all  of  the  things  that  she  just  told 
us  are  so.  And  I  can  understand,  there- 
fore, having  convinced  oneself  that 
maintaining  an  adequate  military  pres- 
ence in  F^urope  is  a  lower  number  than 
some  of  us  think  perhaps  is  true  in 
terms  of  providing  for  our  national  .se- 
curit.y. 

I  can  also  understand  if  one  has  con- 
vinced oneself  that,  because  of  the  mo- 
bility of  our  force,  that  we  do  not  need 
the  forward  deployment  that  we  once 
did.  I  can  understand  some  may  con- 
vince themselves  of  that. 

But  having  sat  through  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  hearings, 
there  is  one  inescapable  truth  that  no 
one  can  convince  themselves  of.  and 
that  is  that  we  can  come  home  faster 
than  we  have  logistical  support,  faster 
than  we  can  move  families  and  their 
belongings  and  their  cars  in  an  orga- 


iHZfd  w.iv  to  t^Pt  them  biuk  here  ami 
tivl  them  deployed  and  keep  their  fami- 
lies totjethei-  and  psychologically 
sound.  Now  that  is  an  ineseapable  fact. 

D   litlO 

Mr,  Chairman,  it  soems  to  me  we 
ouKht  to  look  at  what  some  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  dointf  this  exercise  have  to 
say.  For  example,  General  Galvin  told 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
i.es  on  Mareh  21,  1992,  'If  we  had  to 
move  this  any  faster,  I  simply  could 
not  control  it." 

Then  Gen.  Croabie  Saint,  commander 
of  the  U.S.  Army.  Kurope.  told  us  on 
April  2  that  in  1992  the  Army  will  rede- 
ploy 72. .500  soldiers.  91,000  family  mem- 
bers, 27,000  cars  and  all  the  possessions 
of  45,000  households,  and  he  went  on  to 
testify: 

We  are  doiiiR  the  best  we  can,  but,  I  am  on 
the  eiJtre  of  breaking  my  force,  breaking  my 
al)ility  l.o  train  at  the  same  time  I  redeploy, 
breakuiK  my  aliillty  to  provide  services, 
breaking  readlne.'i.s,  and  breakinK  the  con- 
fidence of  the  soldiers  in  their  leadership.  I 
recommend  we  steady  the  course  ami  that 
witliln  our  plan  maintain  stability. 

Now  those  are  the  words  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  commanding  the  with- 
drawal, the  pullback.  the  redeployment 
of  our  forces,  and  so.  while  it  is  true 
that  our  defense  needs  have  chant^^ed. 
we  need  to  look  at  wa.ys  to  sensibly  re- 
duce the  force,  and  Secretary  Cheney, 
quite  frankly,  has  proposed  such  reduc- 
tions. 

So,  I  suppose  that  there  are  those 
who  voted  for  the  first  amendment,  the 
amendment  that  immediately  preceded 
this  on»',  who  will  like  this  one  as  well. 
But  this  is  not  the  plan,  the  sensible 
plan,  that  we  have  set  out  to  accom 
plish. 

In  m.v  opinion  this  amendment  is  not 
sensible.  It  calls  for  a  move  that  truly 
is  quite  extreme,  does  nothing  to  en- 
hance our  national  security,  or,  equal- 
ly important,  it  will  disrupt  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
have  volunteered  to  serve  our  countr.y. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  in  stroma 
opposition  to  this  amendment,  and  I 
hope  that  many  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  will  join  me. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDKR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  tjentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAXTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado. 

Mrs  SCHROKDKR  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  i^entleman  from  New  -lei'sey 
[Mr.  SA.vroNj  for  yieldint;. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  point 
out  that  the  Government  Accounting 
Office  said  that  the  Aimy  is  havini? 
trouble  manaijinj,'  this.  They  kind  of 
overloaded  themselves.  But  they  are 
(jettini^  it  on  track.  And,  second,  this 
amendment  does  not  do  anythin>;  about 
chanKini,'  that  pace.  They  unilaterally 
sped  up. 

Now  this  Uvlks  about  keepint,'  it  on 
target,  u'ettintr  us  to  1995  and  j^ettint?  us 
to  100.000.  not  1,50. (KK).  and  I  think  that 
is  very   important  because  the  xentle- 
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man  .s  point  is  thai,  ii  w  s[M'(i  up  inu 
fast,  it  tjets  real  messy,  and  that  is  all 
the  more  reason.  I  think,  we  need  to 
.set  the  stiiK'e  for  1995  so  that  we  draw  it 
down. 

I  also  think  that  we  do  not  want  to 
leave  the  impression  that  we  are  doinK 
a  terrible  thintj  to  American  service- 
men to  brink'  them  home.  It  is  tumul- 
tuous for  them  to  k'o  throuk'h  the  move, 
but  they  are  very  happy  to  be  routed 
back  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SAXTON  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming the  balance  of  my  time,  I  just 
say  this:  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  this 
amendment  provides  that,  instead  of  us 
endinjc  up  at  1.50.000  by  the  end  of  1995, 
that  we  are  preparing  to  vote  for  an 
amendment  that  says  100.000  by  the  end 
of  1995.  Now,  we  cannot  t:et  from  150,000 
to  100.000  without  brinnint;  more  people 
home  more  quickly. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  to  close. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I 
would  have  to  ajjree  with  the  t,'en- 
tleman  who  just  spoke,  the  gentleman 
from  New  .Jersey  [Mr.  SAXTON].  I  was  in 
the  hearing  when  General  Galvin  was 
speakint,'.  He  said  we  are  brintjinfj  pt^o- 
ple  home  as  fast  as  we  possibly  can.  To 
brint^  them  home  any  faster,  in  his 
words,  would  break  the  system.  He 
said,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  this  is  his 
testimony  before  the  committee: 

We  are  brinninKT  home  families  so  fast  from 
Germany  that  we've  had  to  ko  to  Great  Brit- 
ain to  rent  moving  v.ans  to  brlntf  them  to 
Germany  to  take  the  families  to  ports  so 
that  they  can  brlnK  home  their  family,  their 
furniture,  their  children.  In  addition  to  their 
automobiles. 

So  Mr.  Chairman.  1  cannot  under- 
stand the  loj^ic  or  the  arithmetic  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
SCHKOKDEK]  who  says  requiring  an  ad- 
ditional .50.000  in  the  .same  length  of 
time  will  not  speed  up  the  process. 
They  have  been  bringing  over  1. 000  per 
week  home.  I  think  they  are  doing 
more  than  we  have  required  them  to 
do.  What  the  gentlewoman's  amend- 
ment would  affect  is  not  this  years 
budget,  but  go  forward  into  1995.  We 
could  deal  with  that  next  year,  if  we 
had  to. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  rather  see 
us  just  leave  it  alone."  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  need  to  put  it  forward  at 
this  time.  I  would  hope  that  we  vote 
down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mrs.  SCHROKDKR  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  suc-h  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  close  by  just 
sa.ying  one  more  time  this  keeps  it  on 
the  glide  path  we  are  on.  I  think  this 
makes  all  the  sense.  The  House  has 
gone  on  record  on  this  before,  and  I 
find  it  a  little  amazing  that  we  do  not 
think  we  are  able  to  bring  home  a  few 
hundred  families  each  day  when  we 
were  able  to  deploy  tens  of  thousands 
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of  people  or  hundreds  ami  i  li<iu.->,iii<ls  ui 
people  to  the  Persian  Gulf  with  equip- 
ment and  evcrvi  tiiin;  ilse.  I  think  thi.s 
can  be  done  I  think  'Ins  makes  sense. 
It  is  not  umlaieral  withdrawal.  It  is 
just  fitting  the  world  as  we  see  it.  and 
I  think  it  is  time  we  do  this. 

1  urge  an  "aye"  vote 

Mr  RAY  Mr  Chairman,  I  nse  today  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  ottered  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado. 

We  already  plan  to  reduce  our  European 
troop  level  to  ISO.UOO  Liy  K.iy'i  Currently 
6.000  military  pcrsonru'l  .ire  le..lving  Europe 
each  month  in  tist.ii  ,i\ii  1992  72.000  sol 
diers.  91.000  family  members.  27.000  cars, 
and  all  accompanying  household  goods  will  be 
sent  back  to  the  United  States  from  Europe. 
This  IS  the  equivalent  ol  rnovinq  a  stnall  city 
like  Savannah,  GA 

Gen  Crosbie  Saint,  commander  of  Army 
Forces  in  Europe,  told  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Conii'iittee  m  .i  hfjimij  that  he  is  on  the 
edge  ol  bre.ikinij  hr,  tor,  I",  iiis  ability  to  tram, 
his  ability  to  profile  -.it.,,  ,-,  and  breaking 
the  confidence  ol  his  soiout',  n  their  leader- 
ship, as  a  result  o(  the  p<u.e  ot  the  f Uropean 
drawdown 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  thrilled  that  world  events 
allow  us  to  make  ihe  cuts  we  are  making  to 
our  troop  levels  in  Europe  However,  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  do  it  any  faster  than  we 
already  are  The  demands  //c  ire  placing  on 
our  European  soldiers  in  this  great  -novo  are 
extraordinary 

Picture,  if  you  will,  a  typical  mtantry  ser 
geant  in  Europe  who  has  been  informed  that 
he  and  his  unit  will  Pe  transferred  Pack  to  the 
United  States  Me  must  maintain  and  turn  in 
his  equipment  He  h.is  to  pack  up  his  house- 
hold goods,  often  on  stiort  notice,  and  he  must 
make  arrangements  for  his  wile  and  lamily  to 
return  to  the  United  Stales 

Typically  his  car  and  other  household  goods 
arrive  weeks  ai'et  he  and  hr.  i.t-n  ,  .re  al- 
ready back  in  the  ijintei!  s'a'es  vVtien  lie  re- 
turns to  the  United  States  most  likely  he  will 
have  to  secure  some  type  of  off  b.ise  housing 
This  will  be  expensive  Perh.i;  t.-  will  tie 
transferred  to  a  unit  in  anothei  h,(  .iiion  t'cr 
haps  his  family  will  leave  many  weeks  after  he 
already  has.  And,  all  the  while,  the  .tiie.in'  r, 
responsible  (or  the  morale  and  .■.■■•■  :  eiuj  ' 
those  he  leads. 

We  are  not  even  considering  the  possibility 
that  this  sergeant  and  many  like  him  will  be 
coming  out  ot  the  military.  The  domestic  job 
market  is  going  to  have  a  serious  problem  ab- 
sorbing those  exiting  the  military.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  if  we  speed  this  up  we  are  asking 
tor  trouble 

.Mrs.  .scuKi  n:i  il'K  M:  Chairman.  I 
yield  ba<  k  tin    h.ilaiuc  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cox  of  Illinois),  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman   from   Colorado   [Mrs.    Schroe- 

DKR]. 

The  (juestion  was  Uxken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it, 

KKCMUDKl)  VOI'K 

Mrs.   SCHROKDKR.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
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as   t.iki-ii    hv   c 

lertiollK     de- 

vice,  .111(1  1 1 

lel  e   Wi'I  e       ,l  VS 

211.  noes  lt,2. 

not,  voting: 

:il,  .i.s  follows: 
(Roll  No.  1561 
AYES-241 

Alicrrronihlc 

Hall  (TX) 

I'elosl 

Ackerman 

H.inilllon 

Penny 

Anilerson 

H,\yes(ll.> 

Peterson  (MNi 

Anilrew.s  (MKl 

Hefley 

Petri 

Andrews  (TXi 

Henry 

Porter 

Annunzlo 

Hertel 

Poshard 

AppleKnte 

H<).i«land 

Price 

Aspin 

Hochbiueikner 

Kangel 

Atkins 

Holloway 

Ravenel 

AuCoin 

Horn 

Reed 

Beilenson 

Hoyer 

Richardson 

RennPll 

Huifhes 

Hitter 

Bt'iTTian 

•lacobs 

Roe 

mibray 

Jefferson 

Rogers 

Blackwill 

Jenkins 

Rohrabacher 

BochliTl 

.lohnson  (.SI)) 

Rose 

Honlor 

Johnston 

Rostenkowski 

llot^kl 

Jones  (NO 

Roth 

Boucher 

Jonu 

Roukema 

Brewster 

Kanjiirski 

Roybal 

Brown 

Kaplur 

Sabo 

Bruce 

Ka.sl(h 

Sanders 

Bryanl 

Kennedy 

Sangmeislcr 

BusUmanU' 

Keniielly 

Santo  rum 

CamplKll  (CO) 

Kildee 

Siirpalius 

Cai-din 

Kopclski 

Savage 

Carper 

Kostmayer 

Sawyer 

Can- 

LaKalce 

Schcuer 

Chapman 

Lantos 

Schroeder 

Clay 

UiRocco 

Schumer 

Clement 

I  .each 

Sensenbrenner 

Coleman  (TX) 

Lehman  (FLI 

SeiTano 

Collins  111.,) 

l,evin  (Ml) 

Sharp 

Colllna(.MIi 

Lewis  (GA) 

Shays 

Gondii 

I.ightfool 

■Sikorskl 

Conycrs 

IJplnski 

Sislsky 

CoBtello 

l.onir 

Sk:iggs 

Cox  (II.) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Slatteiy 

Coyne 

I.uken 

Slaught<'r 

Harden 

Manton 

Smith  (FL) 

de  la  Gar7.il 

Markey 

Smith  (lA) 

OeFazio 

Martinez 

Snowe 

Del^uro 

Matfiui 

Solarz 

He  I  Ay 

Mavroules 

Spratt 

Heliums 

Mazzoll 

SUiggei-s 

Oerrlck 

McCloskey 

Stiillings 

Dlngell 

McCurdy 

SUrk 

Donnelly 

McDcrmott 

Stenholm 

Dooley 

McKwen 

Stokes 

Dorian  (NU) 

McHuKh 

Studds 

Downey 

McMIIIenlMD) 

Swett 

Uurbln 

McNulty 

Swift 

Dwyer 

Mfume 

Synar 

Early 

Miller  (CA) 

Tallon 

Eckart 

Miller  (WAI 

Tanner 

Edwards  (CA) 

Mlnela 

Tauzin 

En^l 

Mink 

Thornton 

English 

.M oak  ley 

Toires 

Espy 

Moody 

Traficant 

Evans 

Morella 

Unsoeld 

Ewlng 

Morrison 

Upton 

K,iwell 

Miazck 

Valentine 

Kazlo 

Murphy 

Vento 

Kelghan 

Nagle 

VIsclosky 

Flake 

NaUher 

Volkmer 

FoKlielta 

NealiMA) 

Washington 

KoidiMIl 

Neal  (NO 

Waters 

l-'onl(TNI 

Nowak 

Waxman 

Frank  (MA) 

Nussle 

Weiss 

Frost 

Oberslar 

Wheat 

Gaydos 

Obey 

Williams 

Gejdenson 

Giver 

Wilson 

Gephardt 

Ortiz 

Wise 

Glllnior 

Orton 

Wolf 

Gllckm.in 

Owens  iNV) 

Wolpe 

Gordon 

Owens  (UTI 

Wyden 

Grandy 

Pallone 

Vates 

Green 

I'anetta 

Yatron 

Guarlnl 

Pastor 

Zlmmer 

Gundei-son 

Payne iNJ) 

Hall  lOH) 

Pease 
NOES— 162 

Alexander 

Bacchus 

Barton 

A  Hard 

Baker 

Baleman 

Allen 

Ballcnger 

Bentley 

Archer 

Barnard 

Bereuler 

Armey 

Biurelt 

BevlII 

JNGRKSSIONAL   RIXORD— HO 

Bllirakls 

Hansen 

Paxon 

Blilcy 

Hauls 

Payne  (VA) 

Hoehner 

Hasten 

Peterson  (FL) 

Brooks 

H.ttcher 

Pickett 

Broomfield 

Herger 

Pickle 

Browder 

Hobson 

Pursell 

Running 

Hopkins 

Quillen 

Burton 

Horton 

Rahall 

Byron 

Houghton 

Ilamstad 

Callahan 

Huckaby 

Ray 

Camp 

Hunter 

Kegu  la 

Chandler 

Hulto 

Rhodes 

dinger 

Hyde 

Ridge 

Coble 

Inhofe 

Rinaldo 

CoIcm.in  (MO) 

James 

Roberts 

Combe.st 

Johnson  (CT) 

Roemer 

Cooper 

Johnson  iTX) 

Ros-I.*htinen 

Coughlin 

Klug 

Rowland 

Cramer 

Kolbe 

Sax  ton 

Crane 

Kyi 

Schacfer 

Cunningham 

Lancaster 

Schlff 

Davis 

Laughlln 

Schulze 

Dlckln.son 

Lent 

Shaw 

Dirks 

Lewis  (FL) 

Shuster 

Dixon 

Livingston 

Skeen 

Doollttle 

Lloyd 

Skelton 

DunoAn 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

F.rtw.irds  (OKI 

Machlley 

Smith  (OR) 

Edward.s  iTX) 

Marlenee 

Smith  (TX) 

Kmerson 

Martin 

Solomon 

Krdreleh 

McCandless 

Spence 

Fasten 

MtCollum 

Steams 

Fields 

McCrery 

Stump 

Fl.sh 

McGrath 

Sundqulst 

Franks  (Cm 

Mi^MillaniNC) 

Taylor  (MS) 

Gallegly 

Meyers 

Taylor  (NO 

Gallo 

Michel 

Thomas  (GA) 

Gekas 

Miller  (OH) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Gel-en 

Mollnari 

Tonlcelll 

Gihlions 

Mollohan 

Vander  Jagt 

Gilehre.st 

Montgomery 

Vucanovich 

Gilman 

Moorhead 

Walker 

Gingrlrh 

Murlha 

Walsh 

Gonzalez 

Myers 

Weber 

Gowning 

Nichols 

Weldon 

Goss 

Olin 

Wylie 

Gradisnn 

Packard 

Young  (AK) 

Hammerschmldt 

Parker 

Young  (FL) 

Hancock 

Patterson 

/.eliff 

NOT  VOTING- 

-31 

Andrews  (NJi 

Hubbard 

(Jakar 

Anthony 

Ireland 

Oxiey 

Boxer 

,)ones(GA) 

Perkins 

Campbell  (CA) 

Kleczka 

Riggs 

Cox (CA) 

Kolter 

Uusso 

Dannemeyer 

Lagomarsino 

Thomas  (CA) 

Dornan  (CA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Towns 

Dreier 

Levlne  (CA) 

Traxler 

Dymally 

Lewis  iCA) 

Whllten 

Hayes  (I.A) 

McDade 

Hefner 

Mor.in 
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D  1937 

Mi  I'K'KKTT  ohanKed  his  vote  from 
"aye'"  to  "no.  ' 

Messrs.  PKTlil.  CUAHINI,  lioKH- 
LKHT.  C'l.KMKNT.  KNGLI.SH.  DkLAV. 
KKNNKDY.  HOACILAM).  and  \'IS- 
Cl.O.SKY  ehalli^eii  their  vote  from  "no" 
to  "aye." 

So  the  aniendmeiit  was  ai:reed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cox  ot  Illinois).  It  IS  now  m  order  to 
eonsider  amendment  No.  I.  printed  in 
part  I  ol  House  Report  102  .54.5. 

A.Mi.MiMKM  iiH-KKF!)  BY  MR.  GEPHARDT 

Mr  GKPHAHDT-  Mi  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendnient . 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  desi^rnate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  arr.endment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Anit-ndment  oftfied  h.v  Mr.  GEPHARDT:  At 
the  end  of  title  X  ipatre  202,  after  line  23).  iri- 
.sert  the  following  new  section: 


SKC  1056.  REDtCTION  OF  l)KFF,NSK  EXPFNOl 
TLRES  OtTSIDE  THE  LMTEU 
STATES 

(ai  RKDUCTioN  :n  I'Mri-.ii  Sr.^iKs  Korcf. 
Lkvkls  Abroad.  -f)n  ane.  after  September  30. 
1995.  no  appropriated  funds  may  be  used  to 
support  an  end  strength  level  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Fortes  of  the  United  States  as- 
signed to  permanent  duty  ashore  in  nations 
outside  the  United  .States  at  any  level  in  ex- 
cess of  60  peixent  of  the  end  strength  level  of 
such  members  on  September  30.  1992. 

(b)  ExcKiTioNs.-Sub.section  la)  shall  not 
apply  in  the  event  of  a  declaration  of  war  or 
an  armed  attack  on  any  member  nation  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
Japan,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  or  othei  ally 
of  the  United  States.  The  President  may  also 
waive  operation  of  subsection  (at  if  the 
President  declares  an  emergency  and  imme- 
diately notifies  Congress. 

The  following  are  the  amendments  relating 
to  nuclear  nonproUferation 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  a  Member  who  rises  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BATF:MAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pu:  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  ^'entleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Gephardt]  will  be  recot?- 
nized  for  1,5  minutes,  and  the  Ren- 
tlenian  fiom  Virtrinia  |Mr.  Bateman] 
will  be  i-eeoKnized  for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  reco^rnizes  the  gentleman 
fidrn  Missouri  [Mr.  C.KPii.'^.hDT]. 

.Mi  GKPHARDT  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  6  minutes. 

Mi  .  Chairman.  I  rise  today  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  accelerate  the  reduction 
of  American  troops  (ieployed  throu!.jh- 
(iut  the  world. 

My  amendment  would  mandate  a  40- 
percent  reduction -below  fiscal  .vear 
1992  levels  of  American  troops  servint? 
outside  the  United  States,  to  be  accom- 
plished by  fiscal  year  1995. 

There  is  wide  at^reemcnt  in  the  de- 
fense community  that  the  United 
States  cannot  prudently  handle  greater 
taroop  reductions  in  fiscal  year  1993 
than  already  contemplated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  I  share  this  view.  My 
amendment  would  simply  extend  the 
drawdown  schedule  through  fiscal  year 
1994  and  fiscal  year  1995  at  a  time  when 
the  Bush  administration  either  has  no 
liAjVA-  plan  or  cuts  the  rate  of  reduc- 
tions liai  k  to  a  snails  pace  -depending 
on  the  remon  of  the  world. 

In  short,  this  amendment  provides  a 
realistic  approach  to  ushermir  in  new 
world  realities.  Troop  reductions  will 
eventually  free  up  resources  from  the 
battle  behind  us  for  new^  programs  that 
will  help  us  win  the  battle  before  us. 

The  amendment  recoK'nizes  that  eco- 
nomic strenRth  and  national  security 
aie  now  inextricably  linked. 

In  spite  of  our  cold  war  victory  and 
the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
unified  military  threat,  m  spite  of  the 
eastern  bloi  s  transition  from  Com- 
munist ^governments  to  embryonic  de- 
mocracies embracmt;  the  western 
world,  and  in  spite  of  much  rhetoric 
about  the  new  worhi  order,  our  troops 
are  deployed  as  if  the  old  threats  still 
exist. 
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The  United  Slates  today  still  has 
close  to  1(X).(M)0  troops  deployed  over- 
seas: over  2tX).(X)0  in  Fauope  and  over 
I20,(K)()  In  the  Paeific  as  well  as  an  esti- 
mated 50. (KX)  dispei-sed  outside  of  these 
2  rejfions. 

When  you  factor  in  military  depend- 
(MiUs  and  l)()l)  civilians    lht>  number  of 
Americans  serving'  in   Defense  Depart 
nient.  lelated  missions  is  almost.  1  mil- 
lion. 

And  alt.houtrh  the  number  of  major 
bases  overseas  is  beintr  reduced  even 
after  si:heduled  closures  the  United 
States  will  still  retain  more  than  85 
percent  of  the  level  of  a  decade  aifo  at 
the  height  of  the  cold  w,ir 

In  addition  lo  niaintainintf  nearly  100 
major  bases  in  16  for<'iMn  counli'ies.  the 
United  States  cuirently  is  ncuotiatinn 
arran^'ements  with  38  additional  coun- 
tries to  allow  troop  and  eciuipment  de- 
ployments in  new  areiis. 

We  are  reachinir  out  for  new  military 
commitments  at  the  same  time  we  are 
cuttint^  back  on  our  economic  invest- 
ments. This  policy  is  backward,  and 
this  amendment  tries  to  set  it  ri^-ht. 

In  offeriuk'  this  amt»ndment  I  want  to 
extend  our  collec:tive  thanks  to  the 
oulstandinK  ttien  and  women  in  uni- 
form who  serve  our  country  at  loca- 
tions seattere<l  amony^  50  foieiirn  coun- 
tries. The.v  fouKht  the  >»ood  fii,'ht.  The.y 
Won  the  cohl  war.  The.v  made  America 
proud.  And  they  remade  the  world. 

Now  we  must  seal  their  victoi-y  liy 
brint^iUK'  man.v  of  them  home  tf)  a 
t,Mateful  Nation,  so  that  we  can  I'ebuild 
our  industrial  capacity  and  fitrht  the 
battles  of  the  future.  Although  the  ad- 
ministration will  not  acknowledjfe  this 
realit.y,  the  Contrress  should. 

M.v  amendment  is  not  burden  shirk- 
int?:  m.v  amendment  is  post-Gorbachev 
realism. 

The  fundamental  chan^'e  in  the 
threats  faced  by  our  militar.v  must  be 
relTi^cted  in  a  fundamental  restructur- 
ill!,'  of  our  national  security  establish- 
ment. That  IS  what  I  am  trying  to  ac- 
complish with  this  amendment. 

The  baby  steps  of  the  administration 
must  now  nive  way  lo  a  moi-e  confident 
stride  a  bold  march  away  fi-om  the 
known  teirain  of  the  cold  war  world  to 
a  much  needed  entfai^emeiit  of  our  eco- 
nomii'  agenda  and  lont^-nexleeted  urban 
at^enda. 

1  urije  Members  to  sup|K)rt  my 
amendment. 

D  1 910 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  IJATKMAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
.yield  myself  such  time  as  1  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  do  not  rise  with  my 
sense  of  confidence  that  the  outcome 
on  this  amendment  will  be  different 
than  those  that  preceded  it.  but  it 
should.  We  are  in  the  course  of  doint; 
something.  I  think,  very  ill-considered 
on  the  part  of  this  House.  We  are.  as  a 


letfislative  bod.v,  involving'  ourselves  in 
n.il  ional  securit.y  decisions  at  the  most 
minute  of  levels,  even  to  imdude  tell- 
intj  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
.Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  how  many  troops 
the.v  <'fvn  deploy  and  where  the.v  can  de- 
ploy them.  This  is  certainly  unprece- 
dente<l.  and  I  sui^»?est  to  the  Members 
that  it.  is  not  a  sound  precedent  foi-  our 
national  security.  For  us  to  substitute 
our  lt"tiislat  ive  judgment  purely  letjisla- 
tively.  without  rejiard  to  stralcwic  and 
securit.y  concerns,  is  a  ver.v  poor  wa.v 
lo  structure  our  national  defense. 

We  are  doinn  here  Sf)met.hin>,'  beyond 
that.  We  are  showinj?  little  or  no  re- 
trard  for  the  nature  of  the  post-cold-war 
world  and  the  p«'culiar  security  envi- 
ronment that  it  presents.  If  we  look  at 
Western  Kurope.  what  we  are  dointr 
today  is  sayiri>r  to  our  NATO  allies  and 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  the  Con- 
tjress  of  the  United  States  is  wear.v. 
tired,  and  is  seeking  lo  reduce  the  en- 
trau'ement  of  Amei'ica  as  the  leadini,'' 
power  on  the  Karth. 

It  disturbs  me  more  than  a  little  that 
there  is  more  opposition  to  this  coun- 
try beinpr  a  superpower  in  this  Contrress 
than  there  is  in  any  responsible  legisla- 
tive body  anywhere  in  the  world,  in- 
cludinjT  our  former  enemies  and  our  al- 
lies. That  is  a  vcr.v  poor  kind  of  sitjnal 
for  this  Congress  to  he  sending. 

We  face  a  situation  of  tremendous  in- 
stabilit.y  throuu'hout  the  Halkans, 
throuk'hout  Kastern  Kurope.  We  do  not 
at  this  time  want  to  send  sijjnals  that 
the  United  .States  is  unconcerned  and 
wishes  primaril.v  to  ilecrease  our  level 
of  eni^ajjernent,  especially  if  we  are 
KoinK  to  do  it  in  a  mindless  kind  of 
way.  devoid  of  an.v  policy  consider- 
ations. We  shouhl  not  be  wanting'  to 
take  this  vote  and  to  pass  this  amend- 
ment in  the  context  of  the  formation  of 
a  Oei'man-French  core,  which  has  all 
kinds  of  significance  in  teims  of  what 
role  this  counti-y  will  play,  if  it  chooses 
to  pla.v  one.  in  Western  Kurope,  and 
how  we  will  relate  as  allies  within 
NATO  to  the  Western  Kuropean  union, 
to  the  Europt?an  Community,  some  of 
whi(?h  would  like  to  see  a  ver.v  dimin- 
ishe(l  role  in  influence  of  these  United 
States  of  America,  but  certainly  does 
not  serve  the  national  security  inter- 
ests of  these  United  States  of  America. 

D  1950 

We  would  propose  here  to  reduce  our 
troop  levels  in  Korea  at  a  lime  when 
we  have  as  a  national  security  decision 
determined  that  we  should  <ielay 
planned  withdrawals  from  Korea  be- 
cause of  the  North  Korean  nuclear 
threat  that  is  emertjinK.  and  about 
which  we.  frankly,  do  not  know 
enouK^h.  We  know  enouirh  to  kncjw  that 
it  presents  a  very  :;erious  policy  and  se- 
curity consideration  for  us. 

Is  this  the  time  then  as  we  seek  to 
a.ssure  compliance  of  the  North  Kore- 
ans to  the  nuclear  nonproliferation 
aKreement  and  inspections  for  us  to  be 


withdrawing  our  forces  from  Koiea?  Is 
this  the  time  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  lo  mandate,  or  virtually 
so.  reductions  of  our  ti-oop  strentjth  in 
Korea,  at  a  time  when  the  Presi<lenl  of 
the  United  States,  who  I  thouifht  was 
our  chief  architect  of  foreit^n  policy, 
has  advised  the  South  Koreans  and  the 
.Japanese  that  we  would  not  reduce  our 
forces  thei'e  without  prior  consultation 
with  them?  What  is  it  that  we  are 
about? 

I.  frankl.v.  find  this  a  very  alarming 
mood  that  we  are  passintf  Ihroui^h.  and 
I  hope  that  we  will  pas^s  throuirh  it  very 
rapidl.y  and  return  to  a  more  construc- 
tive enKaeiement  and  at  least  to  tjive 
some  credence  to  those  who  have 
planned  our  national  security  who  we 
have  entrusted  with  defending'  the  Na- 
tion, and  at  least  f?ive  some  credence  to 
the  committee  which  has  reviewed  all 
of  the  requests  of  the  administration, 
has  made  re<Iuctions  and  chantres  thai 
have  been  thou^,'htfull.v  <ione  after  de- 
bate and  discussions.  But.  toda.v.  here 
we  aie  on  the  floor  of  the  House  mak- 
int?  major  changes  in  this  defense  au- 
thorization bill,  virtually  at  whim,  ad 
hoc.  without  any  ade(|uate  time  for  de- 
bate and  discussion  that  the.se  subjects 
rijjhtfully  deserve. 

This  is  not  the  way  to  make  the  na- 
tional security  policy  of  these  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Ml.  GKPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
.yield  1  miiuitcs  to  the  tjentleman  from 
Michigan  |Mr.  HoniouI. 

Mr.  nONIOH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  leader  for  yieldintj  time  to  me. 

This  is  a  historical  and  a  very  signifi- 
cant eveninj;  for  this  body  and  for  this 
Con>;ress.  I  stood  in  the  well  here  2 
years  atro  and  offered  a  burden-sharintr 
amendment  that  related  to  .Japan.  The 
amendment  basically  said  we  have  koI 
.■jO.OOO  tioops  stationed  in  .Japan  costinjf 
Ameiican  ta,\payers  S5  billion  a  .year, 
and  yet  we  have  a  $15  billion  trade  defi- 
cit with  the  Japanese.  That  makes  no 
sense.  The  amendment  passed,  and  we 
started  the  process  of  addressintj  the 
domestic  needs  here  at  home  and  the 
real  needs  to  the  perceived  threat  and 
the  reduced  threat  as  a  result  of  the 
collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  this  past 
summer. 

But  is  spite  of  the  collapse  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  ur^jent  domestic 
needs  here  at  home,  as  the  f,'entleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gkphakdt]  has  said, 
the  United  States  still  has  close  to 
100.000  troops  overseas.  As  much  as  20 
percent  of  our  forces  are  protectin>?  our 
allies,  many  of  whom  can  afford  to  pa.y 
for  their-  own  defense.  That  does  not 
make  an.v  sense. 

And  while  we  aie  chjsinK  bases  here 
at  home,  the  United  States  still  main- 
tains nearly  100  bases  in  16  countries, 
more  than  85  percent  of  the  foreitjn 
bases  we  mtiintained  durin^r  the  cold 
war. 
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Willie  unemployment  h(M'o  in  this 
(•(juntry  is  technically  at  12  r»ii  ,'nt.  iii 
ii.ili!\  .iliout  W,  pi'ic  i-iit  it  w<-  ( omit 
Mi>  >>!■  whi>  .111'  St  1  u<  t  ur.il  Iv  uiii-itiployt'ii 
irnl  Mmim'  Willi  lannot  ^'ct  I'uli-timc 
W'liK.  while  the  unemployiiirtit  hovcis 
at  those  hit^h  level.s.  vv.-  indvulr  jolis 
and  economic  vitality  lo  our  .illics 
abroad  lhrou><h  this  militar.v  presence. 
It  is  time.  Mr  Chairman,  it  is  titTio  for 
a  chanKc  .^"i'  i  :■  a  .nnl  oui  .■Xiitii'd 
Forces,  as  our  Icaiier  says,  (an  stand 
tall  and  proud  for  our  accomplishments 
over  the  last  .50  years,  hut  it  is  time  to 
start  takinpT  car(>  of  .'Xnirrn  ,tns  here  at 
home  who  ni^ed  jobs,  who  t;ei d  work. 
who  need  education,  who  iu-ihI  hope  !or 
the  future. 

The  Gephardt  .iitniidinent  is  siniph' 
it  re()uires  a  Id  iicicent  reduction  iii 
overseas  troop  levels  b.v  fiscal  year 
1995.  and  it  does  it  in  a  wa.v  in  which 
the  administi'ation  will  have  latitude 
on  where  the  cuts  .tic  to  h(>  made  In  the 
three  regions  presenttMl  m  the  previous 
chart.  It  is  estimated  that,  tliis  amend- 
ment will  save  over  $8  billion.  $8  bil- 
lion. That  is  money  tliat  we  could 
spend  to  reinvest  in  oar  lountiy.  to 
pave  the  roads,  to  rchuihi  our  s'  hooLs. 
to  create  jobs  and  to  make  our  < ouiitry 
competitive  once  aj^ain. 

I  ui'ue  my  coUeaK'nes  to  vote  for  tins 
aniendmeiit 

Ml'  BA'l'i;.\I.-\N  Ml.  Clialrman.  will 
t  he  tjent  leni.m  yield? 

Mr.  HONIOK.  1  yield  to  the  f,'en- 
tleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BATKMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  is  the 
gentleman  aware  tint  utider  the  cur- 
rent base  burden-sharing:  aRreement 
with  the  .Japanese  it  costs  us  more  to 
station  our  troops  in  the  United  States 
than  It  do(^s  to  have  them  in  .Japan'.' 

Mi  HONKiir  The  trcntletii.in  in  the 
well  1.-,  .iwaie  t_hat  wc  have  10.000  tfcjops 
in  .Japan  and  that  we  are  payinpT  the 
lion's  share  of  the  burden  for  keeping,' 
tho.se  troops  there,  In  spite  of  the 
.ttiiendment  that  the  gentleman  from 
.MichiuMU  had  adopted  and  which  was 
siK'ned  into  law,  and  that  it  is  time 
that  they  started  to  pick  up  a  share  of 
the  cost  of  those  troops  over  there,  or 
it  is  time  that  we  brin^  them  home. 

Mr.  BATKMAN.  Will  the  ^jentleman 
yield  furthi'i'' 

Mr  BONlDi;  1  yield  to  the  sen- 
th'maii  frotii  \ir(4inia. 

Mr.  HATK.MAN.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  if  the  10, (MM)  t  loops,  or  whatever 
the  numliei  stationed  m  .Japan  were 
brought  back  to  the  United  States,  and 
all  of  the  responsibility  for  them  fell 
upon  the  ta.xpa.vers.  we  would  be  spetid- 
ini,''  more  money,  not  less. 

Mr.  HoNloH  'i'h.it  is  why  'he  amend- 
ment ol  the  k'cnt  leniaii  lioin  Michigan 
stated,  and  wiiich  was  signed  into  law. 
that  we  will  keep  our  tioops  there,  hut 
they  will  pick  up  their  fair  share.  They 
pick  up  the  ,  o:-,t  Thev  pn  k  ii|i  their 
fair  share  ol  the  eosi.  The  option  is  ei- 
ther way.  It  sives  the  administration 
and  the  .Japanese  Government  the  lati- 
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tiiiie  to  iietiotiate  Oil  a  fcasoriatile  posi- 
tion to  maintain  oui  detense  m  .Asia  as 
well  as  to  make  them  pick  up  their  fair 
share,  anil  our  ta.xpa.vei's  not  he  paying 
lor  t  he  defense  ot  .I.ipan, 

Mr,  BATKMAN.  Mr.  C'h.urnian.  I 
yield  myself  sui  h  linit-  as  1  may 
(  onsume 

Mr.  Chainnaii.  it  l)ou-t,'les  my  mind  in 
litrht  of  all  of  tlie  evidence  presented  to 
the  .Aimed  Services  Committee,  which 
li.is  heen  that  the  .Japanese  in  their 
fundint-'  of  .Anieriean  troops  st.uioned 
in  .Japan  sa\e  the  .AnieiK  an  t.ixpayer 
money  vin'sus  wli.it  it  would  >  o^-t  n 
those  troops  were  fiilleted  and  (iep;o\i  d 
.uid  li.tsed  In  the  continental  I't.rt^: 
.States.  This  is  information  that  I 
would  vouch  the  Rkcokd  that  th.it  is 
t  he  testimony 

It  is  of  further  concern  lo  me.  anil  1 
will  not  consume  all  of  our  time  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  that  we  hear  com- 
plaint that  the  United  States  is  net^o- 
tlatinfT  for  the  possibility  of  .American 
forces  iieiiik'  allowcfi  to  he  deiijoyed  or 
statloncMi  in  I  think  the  number  was  Hi 
countries.  I  have  no  information  as  to 
which  16  countfies.  Th.tt  has  not  been 
mentioned.  ]5ut  it  sounds  to  me  like  it 
mitjhi  he  ,(  ver.v  u'ood  Idea  if  .you  care 
about  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  Is 
what  we  out?ht  to  be  caring  about. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  hal- 
aiii  e  of  my  time. 

.Ml,  GKPHARDT.  .Mi  Chairman.  I 
yield  :i  minutes  lo  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  |Mr.  SoLARZj. 

Mr.  8(JLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 
For  many  years  now.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
have  consistently  opposed  amendments 
which  would  have  unilaterally  reduced 
the  number  of  .American  forces  sta- 
tioned overseas  In  Kurope.  Korea,  and 
.Japan.  because  under  the  cir- 
cumstances which  I'xisied  at  the  time  I 
thought  they  were  unwise  and  unsafe. 

I  rise  now  in  support  of  the  Gephardt 
amendment  because  I  believe,  given 
the  end  of  the  cold  war.  this  represents 
an  entirely  reasonable  and  responsible 
r'Cduction  in  the  total  number  of  Amer- 
ican forces  th,U  would  be  stationed 
abroad. 

I  fully  agree  with  those  who  believe 
that  even  after  the  end  of  the  cold  war 
the  world  remains  a  dangerous  place. 
Territorial  disputes,  ethnic  tensions, 
irredentist  amldtions.  acts  of  terrorism 
can  all  generate  unexpected  challenges 
to  vital  Ameri<-an  Interests  and  fun- 
dament,il  .AmeiK  .III  values.  But  if  the 
world  remains  ,i  dangerous  place,  il  is 
a  far  less  dant:erous  place  than  it  used 
to  be  now  t  h.it  the  cold  w.ir  has  come 
to  an  end. 

I  helievc  it  ought  lo  be  possible,  as 
this  amendment  provides,  to  achieve 
further  reasonal)le  and  responsible  re- 
ductions in  the  number  of  our  troops 
stationed  .roio.ui  luii  be.yond  the  levels 
proposed  by  the'  .idmlnistration. 

Under  the  Gephardt  amendment,  by 
1995  we  would  still  have  almost  a  quar- 


ter of  a  million  American  troops  sta- 
tioned overseas,  and  if  we  assume  that 
the  administration  went  down  lo  a 
level  of  100.000  troops  in  Kurope.  and  if 
i;  maintained  the  45.000  troops  we  now 
h.ive  In  .Japan  and  the  :37.000  troops  we 
have  in  Korea,  wliuh  add  up  lo  a  total 
of  182.000  troops,  it  would  still,  under 
the  Gephardt  amendment,  enable  us  lo 
maintain  '23.000  troops  in  the  Middle 
Kasl  and  about  30.000  in  our  own  hemi- 
sphere, which  is  about  the  levels  we 
currently  maintain  both  in  our  own 
hemisphere  and  In  Asia. 

C'onstMiuently.  far  from  leijuiring  Ihe 
elimination  of  the  American  militar.v 
presence  abroad.  I  believe  the  Gephardt 
amendment  is  consistent  with  the  con- 
tinued deployment  of  a  responsible 
level  of  American  troops  in  Europe,  in 
Asia,  in  both  Korea  and  .Japan,  as  well 
as  in  our  own  hemisphere  and  the  Mid- 
dle East,  while  at  the  same  time,  by 
virtue  of  the  reductions  it  would 
achieve  of  about  100.000.  IfiO.OWJ  troops, 
would  save  the  billions  ot  dollars  which 
we  could  use  to  deal  with  our  economic 
and  social  problems  here  at  home. 

So  I  think  this  is  responsible  abroad, 
and  it  makes  sense  at  home,  and  I  urg'e 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment . 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  I'j  minutes  to  ihe  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Gl-;.JDKNSON]. 

Mr.  GK.IDKNSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  an  opportunity  here  to  help  a 
great  nation  gel  its  legs.  Great  nations 
often  fail  because  they  are  ready  to 
challenge  a  previous  enem.v:  they  are 
ready  to  combat  a  war  that  is  over. 

This  Nation  is  in  peril  today  not  be- 
cause of  a  shortage  of  troops  placed 
overseas.  The  dangers  we  face  are  not 
an  inadequate  militar.y  force  in  Europe 
to  face  what  is  left  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  the  President  proposes  another  $6 
billion  in  much-needed  aid  there.  The 
danger  to  this  country,  its  strength,  its 
abllil.v  to  lead  the  free  world  is  that  we 
ai'e  misusing  our  resources. 

The  realit.y  is  that  if  .vou  just  bring 
the  troops  home,  you  help  the  econ- 
om.v.  You  reduce  the  outla.vs  on  foreign 
bases  We  will  spend  S28  billion  this 
.year,  S28  billion  on  bases  in  Europe.  If 
you  bring  those  troops  home,  not  only 
do  they  reinvigorate  the  American 
economy  by  renting  here  rather  than 
In  P-urope.  by  spending  their  mone.y  in 
shops  here  rather  than  in  Europe,  but 
we  begin  lo  use  those  dollars  to  build 
our  economy. 

Mi  CUNNI.XGHA.M.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GK.JDKNSCJN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentlem.'.r!  from  California. 

.Mr  CUNNINGHAM  .Mi  Chairman,  is 
the  gentleman  going  to  vote  against 
the  Seau'olt  submarines  in  Connecticut? 

Mr.  GK.IDKNSON.  Mr  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time,  the  gentleman 
makes  my  point.  The  gentleman  makes 
my  point.  If  .you  cut  defense  spending 
in  this  country,  .you  shut  down  the 
economy. 
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1  lechiiin  my  time.  The  only  phu  •■ 
that  you  oiin  cut  defense  spending,' 
without  injuring'  the  American  econ- 
omy is  by  h^in^;in^^  those  troops  home 
from  Kiiropo,  brin^  them  bark  from 
Asia,  put  them  baci<  here  on  American 
soil  and  have  the  dollars  to  spend  on 
our  economy  at  home. 

We  need  an  economy  that  faces  con- 
version and  diversification.  We  need  to 
brint?  the  troops  home  in  America  so 
that  the  dollars  stimulate  our  econ- 
omy, not  the  German  economy. 

Ml.  HA'l'KMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  reclaim  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  previously  yielded 
back 

Th.  (  HAlliMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cox  ot  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  :t  minutps  to  the  tjentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hiintkk). 

Mr.  HUNTKR.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  thank 
the  tfentleman  for  yieldinj,'  me  this 
time. 

Let  me  just  make  a  couple  of  points. 

First,  in  I'he  wake  of  the  cold  war,  as 
several  Members  have  stated,  there  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  dangerous  situ- 
ations resiiiinj;  yet  in  the  world.  We 
have  entered  an  era  of  terrorists  with 
hitjh  technolo>,'y  especially  in  the  Mid- 
dle Kast. 

We  see  a  tjrowinK  nuclear  threat  in 
Korea  and  China.  We  see  ethnic  blood- 
shed in  the  wake  of  the  Soviet  break- 
down, and  I  Kuess  my  point  is  the  poli- 
cies that  we  have  been  eni,'<ai?ed  in  over 
the  last  20  years  have  worked,  and  the 
presence  of  American  troops  on  foreitrn 
soil  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  They  tiack 
up  and  implement  American  policy. 

If  we  are  ►joinK  to  reduce  that  pres- 
ence around  the  world,  then  we  should 
do  so  in  coincidence  with  the  evolvinir 
of  American  foreitjn  policy.  We  should 
not  precede  the  chanKinif  of  American 
foreign  policy  or  attempt  to  force  it  by 
movint;  American  troops  back  to  the 
United  States. 

What  we  are  really  tr.vinn  to  do 
today,  at  least  what  the  amendment 
would  do,  is  to  try  to  force  a  policy 
change  on  an  administration  that  has 
been  very,  very  successful  in  handling' 
American  forei^jn  policy. 

Our  movements  and  our  activities  in 
Kurope  forced  the  Soviets  to  back  off 
with  their  tii^  weapons,  with  their  nu- 
clear s.ystems  and  ultimately  to  break 
down.  Our  systems  and  our  presence  in 
Korea  have  at  least  held  North  Korea 
to  a  stalemate.  Our  presence  in  the  Pa- 
cific has  stabilized  the  Pacific  and,  of 
course,  our  presence?  in  the  Middle  Kast 
brout,'ht  allies  to  our  side  when  we  had 
to  deal  with  Saddam  Hussein. 

So  the  point  Is  that  the  Bush  admin- 
istration ami  the  Reatran  administra- 
tion have  been  dealing  very  success- 
fully with  foreit^n  policy,  and  this 
amendment-  would  attempt  to  force  a 
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movement  of  troops.  The  movement  of 
troops  should  not  precede  a  chantje  in 
policy.  It  should  follow  it  and  be  coin- 
cident wit  hit 

Mr.  HATKM.\.\  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  of  considerable 
concern  that  we  are  here  discussing 
something'  that  purports  to  be  a  way 
that  we  are  ^oint?  to  save  $8  billion  in 
the  defense  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nothinti:  in 
this  amendment  that  assures  any  sav- 
injfs  of  anything,'  like  that  maKnitude, 
if  anythintf  is  saved.  I  would  remind 
the  Members  of  the  House  at,'ain  that 
every  troop  that  we  withdraw  from 
Japan  and  brintr  back  to  the  United 
States  will  cost  the  ta.xpa.yers  money. 

The  amendment  has  no  provision  in 
it.  as  indicated  earlier  on  the  floor, 
which  says  you  do  not  have  to  abide  by 
these  limitations  as  lonw  as  the  coun- 
try, the  host  country,  is  payintr  all  of 
the  cost.  The  administration  can  work 
that  out.  There  is  nothing  that  pro- 
vides that  in  this  amendment. 

This  is  an  incredible  micro-  mana>re- 
ment  of  our  national  security  without 
regard  to  policy  and  simply  doinj,'  it  by 
leKislative  whim. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time 

Mr.  GKPHARD'l  Mi  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute,  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Mavroulks]. 

Mr.  MAVROULKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding'  me 
this  time. 

You  know,  we  outrht  to  really  put 
this  in  perspective  when  we  talk  about 
costs  and  what  it  costs  the  United 
suites  and  whether  or  not  the  other 
nations  are  payinj,'  their  fair  share. 

At  the  present  time  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  defense  budijet  is  for  off- 
shore capability  and  national  security. 
I  do  not  have  any  argument  with  that, 
because  we  never  ever  want  to  become 
isolated. 

What  the  majority  leader  is  propos- 
ing' ver.v  sensibly,  and  it  makes  an 
awful  lot  of  sense  because  he  tjives  to 
the  administration  the  latitude  and  the 
Jlexibility  to  be  making  their  own  deci- 
sions with  rej^ard  to  national  security. 

Let  us  keep  one  thinjf  in  mind;  We 
are  talkintr  about  troops  comintr  back, 
numbers  of  men  and  women  We  are 
not  talking  about  naval  forces,  by  the 
way.  which  are  many  in  number  and 
very  potent,  by  the  way.  that  are  trav- 
eling along  the  seas  and  the  oceans.  We 
do  not  give  credit  enough  to  our  coun- 
try for  the  wonderful  technology  that 
we  have  with  the  Air  Force.  We  are  not 
giving  credit  to  what  we  have. 

The  (lUiil'tative  technologies  that  we 
have  and  the  edge  that  we  have  more 
than  make  up  the  difference.  The  econ- 
omy of  our  countr.v  demands.  I  believe 
in  my  judgment,  this  kind  of  amend- 
ment.. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 


.////;.'  :{.  1992 

.\i!  i.;i-;i'iiAi<i)'i'.  .\ii.  cii.iiiiiuin.  1 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chaiiman  I  taki'  this  time  to 
simpl.v  inl'irm  ih'  Mi  rtiliers  that  this 
vote  will  III'  taken  nuw.  it  l^  my  iindfi- 
standing,  undei'  the  rule,  and  thnr  wil! 
be  one  other  ainrrniment  taken  up  ,i!t(  i 
it. 

I  am  told  the  debate  time  on  that 
amendment  is  approximately  10  min 
utes.  So  Members  could  expect,  if  they 
are  trying  to  plan  their  schedule,  that 
they  would  probably  come  to  the  last 
vote  at  20  minutes  to  9  or  8;1.5. 

D  201(1 

Th.  CH.MKM.W  !>iii  tempore  (Mr. 
COX  of  lllinoi.'-i  Til''  (lucstlon  is  on  thr 
amendment  ollcrcd  by  the  genllcman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  lemixire  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

KKCnlillKIl  Virl'K 

Mr.  cr.i'H.NHDT    Mr   Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  ic<  unii  d  vuU'. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and    there   were—ayes  225,    nays 
177.  not  voting  32.  as  follows; 
(Roll  No.  157] 
AYES— 225 
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Alii'iiiiimbli" 

Kikart 

I  .iintJ}8 

A<  kirman 

KrtwardsICA) 

l,aR(>ii-o 

Ali^xand.T 

KdwardslOKl 

lj«>arh 

Ani1ci>on 

y.ngc] 

I,i'hman  iFI.) 

Anilrews  (MKl 

Knglish 

Levin  (MI) 

Andrews  |TX» 

Kspy 

l/ewlslGAl 

Annun/.ln 

Kvans 

l.lpln.ski 

Appli-calo 

Ewlnit 

I.onj{ 

Aspin 

Kawell 

Lowey  (NY) 

Atkins 

K«/.li) 

l.ukcn 

AuCoin 

Ki'iichaii 

M.inlon 

n.'ili-nson 

Klak.- 

M.irkcy 

Bt^nnctl 

KdKlli'tta 

Martinei 

lt>-iniiin 

Ford  (Mil 

Mat.sul 

BllbiAV 

KordiTNi 

Mavroule.s 

ItUrkwcl! 

Krank  (MA) 

Mazzoll 

Hunlt.r 

Krosl 

McClosk.'y 

Horskl 

Oaydos 

MtCurdy 

Hou<'t\i'r 

Cejdenson 

M<  Dcrmolt 

Hr.'wsltT 

Gt-phardl 

M<Hui;h 

Kiodks 

Oeren 

Ml  Mlll<n  (MD) 

nrown 

Glllmor 

McNully 

Bruce 

Olli'kman 

Mfume 

llry.inl 

Gordon 

MiUnriCA) 

Uu.sUniitnt" 

Gicn 

MineU 

C.irtin 

Guarlni 

Mink 

Carper 

Cundm-Kun 

Moody 

Curr 

Hall  (OH  1 

Moran 

ChApmjit) 

HalKTX) 

More  11a 

Cliiy 

Hamllion 

Morrison 

Clrmfnl 

Hayes  (11,1 

Mra7i>k 

CoU'tnan  iTXp 

HiH^^y 

Murphy 

Cilllnsill.) 

Hpit."! 

Na«le 

Collins  l.MI) 

HuoKlAnil 

NaK-hci- 

Conycrs 

Hoi:hl)iU(>iknir 

Nt'AliMA) 

CosU'llo 

Horn 

Ncal(NC) 

Cux  (II. 1 

HoytT 

Nowak 

Ciiyni' 

HuKhi'b 

NuKsle 

Iijinli-n 

.Ja('ot>« 

01)0  rs  tar 

lie  U  C.HI7JI 

.Jtffrrson 

Olx-y 

Vi'Viuin 

.l«>nkinsi 

Olver 

I)i'I.auro 

.Johnston  (SDi 

Ortiz 

Dellums 

Johnston 

Oit<jn 

I).'rrlrk 

Jones  (NCl 

Owens  (NY) 

lllnKcil 

Jonm 

Owen.s(UT) 

IiUiin 

Kanjorskl 

Pallone 

Oonnclly 

Kaplur 

i'anetlA 

Dooley 

Kenneil.v 

Castor 

OoncHn  iND) 

Kennelly 

Payne (NJ) 

liowney 

Klldee 

Hcase 

Dunutn 

Klecrka 

I'elosI 

iJuibln 

Kopelskt 

Penny 

HwyiT 

Koslinay>>r 

Petereon  (MN) 

hJiily 

lAFalce 

Petri 

i   .    Kl^ 

Si  humer 

Tallon 

Poshard 

Sensenbrenner 

Thornton 

Price 

Serrano 

Torrlcelli 

Haniffl 

Sharp 

Traflcant 

Reed 

Shays 

Unsoeld 

RoKula 

SIkorski 

Venlo 

KIc  hardson 

SkAKKS 

Visclosky 

Roemer 

.Slattery 

Volkmer 

Rohi-aliacher 

Slaughter 

Washington 

Rose 

Smith  (FM 

Waters 

Roslenkowski 

Smith  (lAl 

Wax  man 

Roth 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wel.ss 

Roy  hill 

Solarr 

Wheat 

Sabo 

StasKcrs 

Williams 

Sanders 

.sulilngs 

Wll.son 

Sanitmclsler 

surk 

Wise 

Sarpalms 

Stokes 

Wolpe 

Savage 

Studds 

Wyden 

Sawyer 

Swetl 

Yates 

Stheuer 

Swift 

Yalron 

Sthroeder 

.Synar 
NOES-177 

ZImmer 

AUard 

Go.SK 

Patterson 

Allen 

Gradlson 

Paxon 

An;her 

Grandy 

Payne  (VAi 

Armey 

Hammerschmldl 

Peterson  ( FL) 

Bacchus 

Hancock 

Pickett 

Baker 

Hansen 

Porter 

Ballenger 

Harris 

Pursell 

Barnard 

Hastert 

gulllen 

nairetl 

Henry 

Rahall 

Barton 

Herger 

Ramstad 

Hat<>nian 

HobKjn 

Ravenel 

Bentley 

Holloway 

Ray 

Bereuter 

Hopkins 

Rhodes 

Bevlll 

Houghton 

Ridge 

Billrakis 

Huckahy 

RInaldo 

Bllley 

Hunter 

Rltter 

Roehli'rl 

Hut  to 

Roberts 

Hoehner 

Hyde 

Rogers 

BroomfleM 

Inhofe 

RosLehtlnen 

Hrowder 

Ireland 

Roukema 

Kunnlnu 

.lames 

Rowland 

Burton 

.lohnson  (CT) 

Sanlorum 

Byron 

.Johnson  (TX) 

Sax  ton 

Callahan 

K;»slch 

Schaefer 

Camp 

KluK 

Schlff 

Campbell  (COi 

Kolbe 

Sihulze 

Chan.ller 

Kyi 

Shaw 

Clinrjer 

Lancaster 

Shuster 

Coble 

LauKhlln 

SIsisky 

Coleman  (.MO) 

Lent 

Skiwn 

Combesl 

Lewis  (FI.I 

Skellon 

Condit 

I.lKhlfoot 

Smith  (ORl 

Cooper 

Livingston 

Smith  (TX) 

CouBhlin 

Lloyd 

Snowe 

Cox  ICAI 

Lowery  (CA) 

Solomon 

Cramer 

Machtley 

Spence 

Crane 

Marlenee 

Spratt 

Cunningham 

.Martin 

Steams 

Davis 

McCandless 

Sli'nholm 

Lie  Lay 

McColIum 

Slump 

Dickinson 

McCrery 

Sundqulst 

Dicks 

McF.wen 

Tanner 

Uoolitlle 

MiGrath 

Taylor  (MSI 

Kdwards(TX) 

.Ml  Mlllan  (NO 

Taylor  (NO 

Kmerson 

Meyers 

Thomas  (GA) 

Krdrelch 

Michel 

Thomas  iWYi 

Fasccll 

Miller  (OHi 

U  pton 

Fields 

Miller  (WAi 

Valentine 

Fish 

Mollnarl 

Vander  Jagt 

Franks  (CD 

Mollohan 

Vucanovlch 

Gallegly 

Montgomery 

Walker 

Gallo 

Moorhead 

Walsh 

Gekas 

Murtha 

Weber 

Gibbons 

Myei-s 

Weldon 

Gilchrest 

Nichols 

Wolf 

Oilman 

Olln 

Wylle 

Gingrich 

Oxley 

Young  (AK) 

Gonzalez 

Packard 

Young iFL) 

Goodling 

Parker 

Zellff 

NOT  VOTINC 

32 

Andrews!  N.I  1 

Horti^n 

Perkins 

Anthony 

Hubbard 

Hlggs 

Boxer 

Jones  (G A) 

Roe 

Campliell  (CA) 

Koller 

Russo 

Dannemeyer 

Lagomai-slni) 

Tauzin 

Dornan  (CA) 

Lehman  (CAi 

Thomas  (CA) 

Dreier 

Levlne(CAI 

Torres 

Dymally 

Lewis  (CAl 

Towns 

HaUher 

Mr  Dade 

Traxler 

Hayes  (I.Ai 

Moakley 

Whitten 

Hefner 

Oakar 

1    TI'OVC    to 

important 
the   Menv 
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The  Clerk  .tnnmini  i-(i  the  followinu' 
pairs: 

On  that  vole; 

Mr.  Moaklev  lui.  with  M:    Thomas  of  Ca!i 
forma  a^^amst 

Mr.s.  Bo.xer  to;,  with  .Mr.  Do!-naii  of  Califor- 
nia anain.st . 

Mf  RINALDO  and  Mi  BKREUTKR 
("h.ini^M'd  their  vote  from    'iiye"  to  "no." 

.Mi,  COSTKLLt^  .h.inued  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amen(iment  w.i.-^  auMeed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wa.';  .innoiHK  ed 
,Ls  above  recorded. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chaifinan 
strike  the  last  word. 

.Mr.  Chairman.  I  liave  an 
announi  t'lnent  to  make  lur 
bers. 

We  have  two  more  very  .short  amend- 
ments and  possible  votes  to  deal  with, 
and  then  we  are  finished  for  the  night. 
We  have  a  lO-niinute  amendment.  r> 
minutes  on  each  .sicie.  offered  by  the 
u'entleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  P'k<3stj  and 
another  lO-minute  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(.Mr.  Kv.\Nsl.  b  minutes  on  a  side,  and 
then  we  will  vote  on  l)Oth  or  eithiM'  of 
those  amendments  .it  the  end  of  those 
two. 

.Mr.  Cliaiinian.  at  the  .-nii  of  that  20- 
minute  period  Wf  will  In-  finished  for 
t  he  evening. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ci).\  of  Illinois).  It  is  now  in  order  to 
consider  amendment  No.  1  of  part  II  of 
House  Report  102-545. 

AMV.NDMiiN  T  nFFKREl)  BY  MK.  FR(JST 

.Mr.  KROST,  .Mr,  Ch.urman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  desiLinate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows; 

Ameiidinent,  offered  by  .Mr,   Fko.st:  At  the 
end  of  title  VIII  ipatje  157,  alter  line  16i.  in 
sert  the  followiiiK''  new  section 
SKC    Hia    LIMITATION   ON   SALE   OF   ASSETS   OF 
(  ERTAIN  DEFENSE  (  ()NTRA<  TORS 

(ai  HKm'lHK.MKNT— The  Secietaiy  of  De 
fense  shall  require  that,  in  any  contract  en- 
tered into  with  the  LTV  Aerospace  and  De 
fense  Company  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "contractor"),  the  terms  of  the  contract 
shall  include  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
paiagraph  i2). 

(2)  .^  contract  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  prohibit  the  contractor  (including  any 
subsidiaries  of  the  contractor)  from  selling, 
after  April  1,  1992.  all  or  any  part  of  its  oper- 
ating assets  to  any  other  pei'son  or  entity 
unless  the  person  or  entity  agrees  to  assume, 
to  the  extent  required  under  any  collective 
bargaining  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
contractor,  all  the  liabilities  of  the  contrac- 
tor to  all  of  the  employees  of  the  contractor 
who  have  retired.  For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, su<;h  liabilities  include  all  i-etirement 
health  and  life  insurance  and  pension  bene- 
fits payable  (at  the  time  of  sale  or  any  time 
after  the  .sale)  to.  or  for  the  benefit  of.  such 
retired  employees,  their  spouses,  and  their 
dependents. 

lb)  APPLICABILITY.— The  lequiiements  o! 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
any  contract  entered  into  after  April  1.  1992. 
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and  any  contract  in  existence  ai;  of  April  1. 
1992,  with  the  LTV  .Aerospace  and  Defense 
Company.  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  modify  contract.s  in 
existence  as  of  April  1.  1992.  and  contracts 
entered  into  between  Apiil  1.  1992.  and  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  to  leflect 
the  requirements  of  this  section. 

(c)  TRANSITION.— (1 )  If  a  person  or  entity 
fin  this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  "pur- 
chaser " )  purchases  the  LTV  Aerospace  and 
Defense  Company  duniiK  the  peiiod  Ijegin- 
iiinn  on  April  1.  1992.  and  ending  60  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  modify  any  trans- 
ferred  contracts  to  require  the  purchaser  to 
assume  all  the  liabilities  of  the  LTV  Aero- 
space and  Defense  Company  to  all  of  the  em- 
ployees of  such  company  who  have  retired 
1  including  all  the  liabilities  descritjed  in  sub- 
section (a)(2). 

(2)  For  purpo.ses  of  paragraph  (1).  a  trans- 
ferred contract  is  a  contract  encered  int.o  by 
the  purchaser  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
which  contains  terms  and  obligations  (A) 
which  are  similar  to  the  terms  and  obliga- 
tions of  a  previous  contract  between  the 
LTV  Aerospace  and  Defense  Company  and 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  iBi  which 
the  purchaser  agreed  to  assume  as  part  of 
The  terms  of  the  puichase  of  such  company. 

The  CH.MRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mi-.  Frost]  will  be  recognized 
for  h  minutes,  and  a  Member  opposed 
will  he  recognized  foi'  ,S  minutes. 

Mr,  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  m  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  P'ROST]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  DICKIN- 
.SON]  will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Frost] 

.Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  ensure 
that  any  purcha.ser  of  LTV  Aerospace 
and  Defense  Co.  shall  agn^e  to  a.ssume. 
to  the  extent  required  under  any  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  entered 
into  by  LTV  .Aerospace,  all  liabilities 
of  LTV  .\erospace  relating  to  retire- 
ment, health,  life  insurance,  and  pen- 
sion benefits  payable  to  retired  em- 
ployees of  LTV  Aerospace.  The  amend- 
ment requires  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  modify  any  Government  contract  to 
require  the  purchaser  of  LTV  Aero- 
spa(^e  to  assume  all  of  such  liabilities. 

A  United  Slates  bankruptcy  judge 
has  approved  the  sale  of  LTVs  aero- 
space and  missiles  divisions  to  the 
French  company.  Thoinson-CSF.  along 
with  its  partner.  Carlyie  Group.  Both 
these  divisions  are  currently  located  in 
Grand  Prairie,  TX.  m  the  district  I  rep- 
resent m  Congress.  The  employees  of 
these  two  divisions  are  scattered 
throuL'hout  north  central  Texas  and 
live  m  a  nuiiiber  of  congressional  dis- 
tricts, though  I  probably  represent 
more  of  the  employees  than  any  other 
Member  of  the  House. 

Let  me  provide  you  with  some  his- 
tory on  this  issue.  When  LTV  filed  for 


i.s;ir>« 
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iluipiti  II  bankruptoy  protpotion  on 
.July  17.  1986,  it  ;vttoniptc(l  to  unilatoi- 
ally  iivncol  tho  lu'alth  and  life  Insur- 
ance benofits  of  nioro  than  70,000  LTV 
roMroos  nationwide.  The  majority  of 
those  retirees  were  from  the  various 
steel-related  operations  of  the  com- 
pany; however,  more  I  han  5.000  of  these 
retirees  were  from  the  aerospace  and 
missile  divisions  in  Texas.  I  do  not  ex- 
ai^«erali>  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have 
never  seen  a  inore  emotional  issue  in 
my  14  years  of  service  in  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives.  Most 
of  these  retirees  are  otherwise  uninsur- 
able because  of  atre  or  the  condition  of 
their  health  and  were  threatene<l  with 
loss  of  these  very  valuable  benefits 
that  they  had  relied  upon. 

There  was  such  a  turor  nationwide  on 
this  issue  that  within  11  <lays  the  com- 
pany had  l)ackcd  down  and  restored  the 
health  and  life  msurance  benelits  pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  chaptt-r  11  pro- 
ceedings. 

As  a  result  ol  the  action  attempted 
by  LTV.  Cont^ressman  Lou  Stokks, 
Con^jressman  Peter  Hodino.  and  I 
join(!d  tOk'iUher  to  s«!ek  an  amendment 
to  the  U.S.  bankruptcy  code  to  make 
sure  that  no  Ameiican  ccimpany  could 
ever  attain  attempt  to  unilaterally  ter- 
minate the  health  and  life  insurance 
benefits  of  its  retirees  simply  by  filint? 
a  chapter  11  proceeding. 

We  wt-ie  successful  and  the  bank- 
ruptcy code  was  amended  on  .June  16. 
1988.  to  provide  that  a  hearinf^  must  be 
held  before  a  bankruptcy  judk'e  and  a 
showint;  of  necessity  must  l>e  made  l>e- 
fore  any  alteration  or  termination  of 
such  benefits  can  be  made  as  a  result  of 
a  chapter  11  proceedint:  l'"urther.  retir- 
ees are  allowcti  the  litrht  to  representa- 
tion dui'inK'  biinkiuptc.v  proc-oedintjs. 

In  1991.  I/rV  announced  that  it  would 
sell  its  defense  business  as  part  of  its 
bankruptcy  reoru'anization.  That 
brintrs  us  to  this  date.  Theie  have  been 
two  major  prospective  purchasers  of 
the  LTV  aerospace  and  missile  rlivi- 
sions.  Due  of  those  tean;s.  Lotrkheed 
antl  Martin  Marietta,  specifically  pro- 
vided in  its  purchase  offei-  that  the 
health  and  life  insurance'  l)enefits 
would  be  continued  at  existinu'  levels 
for  retirees.  However,  the  Bankruptc.y 
Court  overseeinn  LTVs  reort^anization 
selected  the  bid  submitted  by  the 
Thomson-Carlyle  team.  I  have  asked 
both  Thomson  and  Caiiyle  interests  for 
comparable  commitments  and  I  re- 
ceived letteis  fi'om  t)olb  pionnsini;  to 
honor  LTV  retiree  health  benefits. 

Yet.  there  remains  the  concern  that 
the  Thomson-Carl.yle  team  is  not  le- 
gally oblitjated  to  continue  the  bene- 
fits, despite  their  assurances,  and  that 
future  events  could  prompt  one  or  both 
to  terminate  or  substantially  modify 
the  benefits.  This  is  a  vital  issue  for 
thousatids  of  otherwise  powerless  indi- 
viduals, and  what  happens  in  this  sale 
will  set  a  precedent  for  the  sale  of 
other  defense  contractors,  either  as  a 


IMii  1)1  a  iii.ipli'i  11  lu  iH  I'lil  I  hi;  III  iiiii- 
eiwi.se  as  the  defense  build-down  con- 
tinues and  more  consolidations  occur 
in  the  defensf>  intlustry. 

We  must  do  evei'ythin«-  possible  to 
protect  the  retirement  benefits  of  de- 
fense workers  who  have  loyally  served 
our  Nation  during'  its  time  of  need.  To 
do  otherwise  would  be  a  callous  dis- 
retrard  of  the  workers  and  their  valu- 
able service  to  Amer'ica. 

Mv  amendment  would  protect  those 
benefits  for  <ur-r'ent  LTV  r'etirees.  It 
would  ensui'e  that  anyone  purchasin^^ 
any  or-  all  of  LTVs  oix-ratint;  assets 
would  have  to  assume  LTVs  liabilities 
to  its  retii'ees.  It.  would  ensure  that 
benefits  promised  to  the  men  and 
women  who  retired  from  LTV  after 
.years  of  dedicated  ser'vice  to  our  Na- 
tions  defense  effort  are  honored. 

I  ask  my  colleaijues  foi'  their-  suppor't 
in  approving:  this  amendment. 

Mr-.  Chairman.  I  .yield  such  time  as  he 
ma.v  consume  to  the  gentleman  fi'om 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Asimn].  the  chairman  of 
I  he  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
str'ont;:  support  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Kcntleman  from  Texas  |Mr.  P''K')s'r|. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  intend  to  ask  for  a  recorded  vote 
on  this.  1  am  aware  that  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  a  Kr-eat  deal  of  controversy,  the 
subject  matter,  not  the  amendment  it- 
self. 

Mr.  Chaiiinan,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
ma.v  corrsume  to  the  gentleman  fr-cmi 
Kentucky  [Mr.  HoPKiNs]  foi'  the  pur- 
poses of  enter-ini;  into  a  ('olbjcjuy  with 
whomever-  he  wishes  on  the  general 
subject  matter. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
pi-eciate  the  t^entleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Dickinson)  yieldinn  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr-.  CMiair-man.  ther-e  is  some  con- 
troversy involvint?  this  issue,  but  let 
me  riiake  it  very  clear-  to  m.v  colleagues 
that  I  am  in  support  of  the  amendment 
of  the  >,'entU'man  from  Texas  [Mr-. 
Phost). 

As  I  understand  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Fkost). 
it  is  merel.v  to  protect  the  intei-ests  of 
his  voters  in  the  district  which  he  rep- 
resents, and  he  is  doint;  that  by  asking' 
the  Secretar-.v  of  Defense  to  be  sui-e  be- 
fore this  deal  is  consirmmattMl  that  all 
of  the  pi-otect  ions  that  were  afforded  to 
his  voters  throui,'h  LTV  would  be  af- 
foi-ded  to  those  people  throuj?h  the 
Thomson  company  should  this  deal  be 
consummated 
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M.v  question,  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  K-entleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PROSTj. 
since  the  t^entleman  was  the  member 
on  the  Committee  on  Rules  who  ob- 
jected and  took  my  amendment  out. 
whi(-h  1  r-eall.v  feel  offended  by  because 
1  felt  that  it  would  place  this  body  in  a 
much  strontfPr  position.  m.v  question 
is.    because    national    security    is    in- 


volved, why  the  tient IciM.iii  itmn  I'l-Xct.^ 
(Mr.  Pkost)  would  not  extend  to  all  of 
the  ix-ople  of  this  country  the  same 
courtesy  by  ^fivin^f  them  protection  on 
national  security  that  he  chooses  to 
tjive  his  voter's  in  his  district? 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
k'cnt Icnian  yield'' 

Mr  HOPKINS  I  yield  to  the  tfen- 
tleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be 
happy  to  r-espond.  Under  existing'  law. 
under  the  pr-ovisions  of  the  Exon-Flor-io 
prot-edur-es.  there  is  a  pi-ocedure  that 
has  already  been  commenced  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  deter- 
mine the  national  security  issue  on 
this  measui-e.  The  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr-.  Hoi*- 
KiNs)  woulil  amend  the  Kxon-Florio  law 
and  would  delay  a  decision  to  be  made 
r-c^rardint^  the  national  securit.v  issue. 

Ml-.  Chairman.  I  shar-e  the  concern  of 
the  (gentleman  that  the  national  secu- 
rity interests  of  the  United  States 
must  be  met.  My  concern  is  that  this 
matter  be  resolved  expeditiously  under 
a  piocedure  that  has  alread.y  been 
benun  under  the  curr-ent  law  b.v  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  that  the  deci- 
sion not  be  delayed. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claimint^  m.v  time,  may  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Fkost]  if  he 
would  further  answer,  did  the  tren- 
tleman  read  the  defense  intelligence 
report? 

Mr  FROST  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
trenlleman  will  .yield  further-.  I  did  not 
read  the  defense  intellitfence  i-eport.  I 
woiihl  resjwnd  to  the  >jentleman  that  1 
have  confidence  that  the  procedures 
under  current  law.  as  spelled  out  in 
Hxon-Florio  and  as  administer-ed  b.y  the 
Secr-etary  of  Defense,  will  resolve  this 
issue  of  national  security. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
Siiy  to  the  ^rentk^man  from  Texas  (Mr'. 
Fkost)  that  I  r-eu^ret  very  much  that  he 
did  not  look  at  the  Defen.se  Intel- 
li(,'ence  Atrency  report,  which  stated 
ver.y  clearly  that  if  this  tjoes  through, 
that  thei-e  is  a  100-per-cent  risk  that  se- 
curity  will  be  compromised.  Anyone 
that  I  have  t.alked  to  who  has  read  the 
intelligence  I'cport  agrees  with  rwc  that 
further  evidence  is  needed.  That  is  why 
I  had  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Investi^,'ation  that  further-  hearin(,'s  are 
jjoini;  to  be  held,  and  we  are  t^oinj:  to 
insist  on  that,  and  slow  this  down  until 
we  are  assured  that  the  same  t.ype  of 
security  is  jriven  to  all  of  America  that 
the  »?ontleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Fkost] 
elects  to  uive  to  just  his  voters. 

Mr.     DICKINSON.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  M:entleman   fi-om  Texas   [M-     M\i< 
ton). 

Mr  BARTON  of  Texas  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 1  t  hank  the  distinguished  r-ankinMT 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  for  yieldintr. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  simply  like  to 
point  out  that  under  the  proposed  I'e- 


districtinw  plan  in  'I't-.x-i.-^.  in.uiv  of  tlic 
cuiMcnt  constituents  of  the  t,'entletnan 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Fkostj  and  the  ucn 
tleman  from  Texas  [Mi  .AkmkyI  -a  ill 
possibl.v  become  my  r<Mibl  il  ucnt.s  U  I 
am  successful  in  winning'  the  election. 

I  would  like  to  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Frost).  I  am  totally  cotrnizant  of  the 
concerns  of  the  t;entleman  fiom  Ken- 
tucky  [Ml-.  Hopkins).  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman has  evei-y  rit,'ht  to  offer  tho.se.  I 
would  hope  we  would  siipiiurt  the  l-'iost 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRM.XN  |)i'>  teinpni.  .Mr. 
Co.x  of  lllinoisi.  The  time  nt  the  gen- 
tleman fr-om  Alabama  iMi  Dickinson] 
has  expii-ed. 

The  k'entleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
I'KosTl  ha.s  1'.'  minutes  i-emainin^'. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  have  no 
further  r-equests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balanie  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offei-ed 
by    the    ^;entleman    from    Texas    [Mr. 

I'HOST). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pr-o  tempore.  It  is 
tKjw  in  or-tler-  to  considei-  amendment 
No.  9  pr-inted  in  Par'  H  m!  H^u.-.  Report 
10'2  ,5-15. 

AMKNOMKNTOK-KKrtKI)  HY  Ml{.  KVANS 

Mr.  FA'ANS    Mr    riiairnian.  I  offer  an 

amendmeii; 
The    CHAIRMAN    pro    tempore.    The 

Clerk  will  de.sit^M.ite  the  amendment. 
Text  of  the  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Aiiiemlmenl  offered  by  Mr.  Eva.ns- 
At  the  end  of  subtitle  D  of  title  XXXI  ( pane 

282.   after   line   ;<'     in>..Ti    tin-   foUowini;    lu-w 

section: 

SKC     nri6     M  <  I.K  \K    WK.VI'ONS    SIIMKI'ILK    IN- 
KOICVI.VIION 

1,1.         IJ,  I  l..->^..->ll  IC.XriO.N         OK         RKSTKlCrKl) 

Data.  -Pui-.suant  to  section  142(a)  of  the 
Alomii:  Knerwy  Act  of  1954.  the  Secretary  of 
Knci-RV  shall  ijeclassily  and  remove  fiom  the 
<  atetjory  of  Restricted  Data  all  inloiniation 
which  can  l)e  pultlished  without  undue  risk 
to  the  common  defense  and  security  of  the 
United  Slates. 

(bi  RKroiiT.— Section  1105(a)  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  addinif  at 
the  end  the  foi  lowing  new  paragraph: 

•-(27)  a  report,  prepared  jointly  by  the  Sec- 
let^iiv  of  Eneiny  an<l  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, loncernlnu  the  Nations  nuclear  weap- 
ons stockpile.  The  report  shall  include  ac 
tual  and  projected  levels  for  the  followint; 
categories  of  information  over  a  10-yeai-  pe- 
riod, inclu(lin^'  actual  data  on  the  previous  4 
fiscal  years,  the  approved  levels  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  proposed  levels  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  and  projected  levels  for  the  foi 
lowinK  4  fiscal  years: 

"(A)  The  inventory  of  nuclear  warheads 
and  bomtjs  In  the  United  States  stockpile,  in- 
cluding the  number-  of  slr-ateKic  and  non- 
stiatek'ic  weapons  in  the  custody  of  each 
miliuiry  depaitmeiu  and  the  Department  of 
Knerny  (and  its  predecessor  agencies  l.  listed 
liv  individual  warhead  or-  bomb  types,  and  in- 
ciudiim  the  number-  of  each  type  and  the  de- 
livery systems  used  or  planned. 

"(B)  The  numljei-  of  new  warheads  and 
liombs  produced,  by  type. 

•-(C)  The  number-  of  warheads  and  bombs 
modified,  by  type. 


■'iDi  The  number  of  warheads  and  bombs 
retired.  Ijv  type. 

•(E)  The  annual  production,  if  any.  and 
year  end  Department  of  Defense,  Depart- 
>nent  of  Ener-^y.  and  total  inventories  of  the 
lol  lowing: 

•(!)  Plutonium  metal  in  stockpile  weapons 
and  available  for  weapons. 

••(ii)  HU'hly  enriched  ur'anium  metal  In 
stockpile  weapons  and  available  for  weapons. 

-'(iii)  Plutonium  in  nonrnetalllu  form  avail- 
able for  weapons. 

■■(Iv)  HiKhly  enr-iched  uranium  in  non- 
iiieliiUic  form  available  for  weapons. 

--(V)  Tritium  in  weapons  and  available  for 
weapons,  includint;:  the  working  inventor-y 
and  supply  pipeline  ". 

(c)  His-njKiCAi,  ANNKX.  When  the  report 
described  in  paiagiaph  ('27)  of  section  1105(a) 
of  title  31,  United  States  Code  (as  added  by 
subsection  (b)).  is  submitted  for  the  first 
time,  it  shall  include — 

il)  an  historical  annex  providing  a  com- 
prehensive recor-d  of  United  States  nuclear 
weapons  production  and  materials  inven- 
tor-ies  for  the  period  1945  1990  covering  for 
each  .year  all  the  categories  of  information 
set  forth  in  such  paragraph:  and 

i2)  a  review  by  the  Secretary  of  Knergy. 
pursuant  to  section  142(b)  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  of  any  Classification  Guides 
issued  for  deteitnining  what  constitutes  Re- 
stricted Data.  Including  an  evaluation  of  ap- 
propriate modifications  thereto. 

(d)  KoKM  OK  RKi'oin.  The  report  required 
under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  submitted  in 
unclassiled  form  with  a  classified  annex  as 
necessary. 

(e)  Di-;-rKKMiNA'i'roN  ok  Ci.assikicatkjn.— 
For  any  category  or  subcategory  of  infoi-ma- 
tion  required  tjy  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  which 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  determines  cannot 
be  decla.ssified  without  posing  an  undue  risk 
to  the  common  defense  and  security  of  the 
United  States,  the  unclassified  portion  of  the 
report  shall  Include  a  statement  describing 
in  detail  the  technical  and  policy  reasons  for 
such  detet-niination. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  a  Meitiliei-  who  rises  in  opposition 
to  the  annminient  offer-ed  by  the  t,'en- 
tleni.in  fi-Diii  Illin(.)is  I.Mr.  K.v.XNs]. 

.\l!  K'i'I-.  Mi.  ChaimKiii.  I  rise  in  op- 
po.sitiun  to  the  aiiiendnienl. 

The  CH.A.1RMAN  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  IVom  Il- 
linois [Mr.  P'AANS]  will  be  i-ecognized 
for  .5  ni!iiii!r>.  ami  the  ^'entleman  from 
Arizona  |.Mr.  KYLl  will  be  i-ecognized 
for  .S  minutes. 

The  Chair  recoiinizos  the  Kcnlloman 
fi-oni  ilhiioi-  I.Mr.  l-'.'^ANSj. 

Mr.  E\ANS  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  surh  iiiiir  <is  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Chairman,  today  my  colleaM-ue 
.Innr.  CoNVKKS  and  I  ar-e  offering?  an 
amendmcni  that  wouli!  i-etjuii-e  the 
Pi-esident  tu  submit  a  report  alonK 
with  the  annual  budget  submission  de- 
olassifyin^r  data  on  our  nuclear  weap- 
ons stnrkpile  Specifically,  the  bill 
would  lierlas.siiv  ihita  on  the  number  of 
nuclear  wcipotis  ami  the  amounts  of 
fissile  niaterial  and  tritium  in  our'  ar-sc- 
nal.  It  also  includes  a  provision  that  di- 
r-ects  the  Seci-etary  of  Hnei-gy  to  i-eview 
the  ^'uulelines  .-^et  in  the  Atomic  Hn- 
er-f,'y  Act  of  l!t.>l  lor  classifying  data. 
Finally,  it  im  lades  a  provision  that  al- 
lows the  .--Secretary  of  l-'.m'iL'v  to  waive 


all  of  the  data  release  r-equirements  if 
he  finds  that  releases  of  certain  cat- 
et<ories  of  data  are  not  in  the  interest 
of  our  national  security. 

Despite  the  administration's  argu- 
ments that  this  information  is  sen- 
sitive, releiising  it  would  neither  help 
our-  potential  enemies  oi'  help  other  na- 
tions design  or  develop  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  cold  war  ei-a  Soviet  thr-eat 
di-ove  the  policy.  Any  justification  for 
this  secrecy  disappeared  with  the 
br-eakup  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Today  the  greatest  threat  we  face  is 
the  prolifei-ation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
We  need  an  international  effort  to  have 
all  nalioris  li.i  lare  their-  nuclear  capa- 
bilities. Oihi  r  nations  will  not  do  so  if 
we  refuse  to  acknowledge  what  weap- 
ons and  fissile  materials  we  possess. 
Recognizing  this.  Russian  Pr-esident 
Boris  Yeltsin  offei-ed  a  reciprocal  ex- 
change of  weapons  data  in  his  latest 
arms  control  proposal.  Unfortunately, 
the  administration  has  not  taken  any 
action  on  this  offer.  If  we  are  serious 
about  nonpr-olifer-ation.  we  must  act  on 

this. 

I  also  believe  that  the  American  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  this  information. 
Congress  will  be  making  important  de- 
cisions in  the  futui'e  on  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  nuclear  weapons  produc- 
tion complex.  Vov  years,  the  public  was 
kept  in  the  dark  about  the  operation  of 
the  complex,  all  in  the  name  of  na- 
tional security.  It  was  during  this  time 
that  some  of  the  worst  abuses  of  the 
environment  and  of  worker  health  and 
safety  were  committed  at  the  plants. 
Considering  the  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollai-s  it  may  take  to  clean  up  this 
mess,  the  public  will  no  longer  allow 
these  decisions  to  be  made  behind 
closed  doors. 

The  administrations  policy  on  this 
issue  has  been  scatter  shot  at  best. 
While  towing  the  official  line  on  the 
sensitivity  of  this  data,  officials  of  the 
Depart inent  of  Fner-gy  have  been  dis- 
closing information  on  the  stockpile  in 
piecemeal  fashion.  Secretary  Watkins 
has  appeared  numerous  times  befoi-e 
congressional  committees  and  made 
statements  that  have  unilater-ally  de- 
classified data  on  tritium  and  the  num- 
ber of  warheads  in  the  U.S.  arsenal. 
The  DOES  disclosui'es  undermine  the 
at-guments  they  have  made  about  the 
sensitivity  of  this  information. 

I  believe  our  amendrrient  will  allow 
us  to  reveal  information  in  the  public 
interest  on  the  nuclear  weapons  stock- 
pile and  at  the  time  ensure  that  vital 
national  security  information  is  not 
compromised.  I  ur-ge  my  colleagues  to 
suiiporl  the  amendment. 

.Ml-.  Chairman.  I  i-eser've  the  balance 
of  mv  time. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  .IS  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  rs  a  ver-y  impor-- 
lant  amendment.  It  would  i-esult  in  the 
declaration  of  the  most  serious  and 
most  important  secrets  of  thrs  Govern- 
irrent.  and  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  pass. 


i:j:jr)8 

Ml  Chairman,  let  me  quote  from  the 
anitTidmenl  lank'uatje  itself.  The  Sec- 
retary woiil(i  he  reciuired  to  issue  a  re- 
port of  actual  and  projected  levels  for 
the  inventory  of  nuileai-  warheads  and 
bombs  in  the  United  States  stockpile, 
includin^^  the  number  of  strategic  and 
nonstrateMric  weapons  in  the  custody  of 
each  military  department  and  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  listed  by  individ- 
ual wai'head  or  bomb  typ«\  and  includ- 
ing the  number  of  each  type  and  the 
delivery  systems  used  or  planned.  Also 
the  number  of  new  warheads  and  bombs 
pioduced.  by  type;  the  number  of  war- 
heads and  bombs  modified,  by  t.ype;  and 
the  number  of  warheads  and  bombs  re- 
tired by  type. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  asks 
for  us  to  do  somethinK'  truly  incredible. 
It  asks  foi'  the  repent  to  piovide  the 
world  with  information  about  the  an- 
nual production  and  total  inventories 
of  our  Plutonium  metal,  hi^chly  en- 
riched uranium  ni(?tal.  plutimium  in 
nonmetallic  form,  hi^jhly  enriched  ura- 
nium in  nonmetallic  form,  and  tritium 
in  weapons  and  available  foi'  weapons, 
includinjr  the  workini;  inventory  and 
supply  pipeline. 

Never  in  th«^  history  of  our  country 
has  this  information  been  released.  The 
fact  that  the  cold  war  is  over  does  not 
mean  that  we  no  lon^'er  have  any  se- 
cret information. 

Mr.  HYDK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ml'.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  >rentleman  frimi  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDP:.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  ►gentleman  for  yielding'. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  radical 
amendment  that  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  we  do  not  have  to  worry 
now  thai  I  he  cold  war  is  over. 
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I  would  suK'>,'est  North  Korea  is  vei-y 
close  to  developing  a  nuclear  weapon.  I 
would  su>{M;eat  Iran.  Libya.  Iraq,  and 
other  countries.  Pakistan  has  devel- 
oped a  nuclear  bomb.  India  and  China 
have  nuclear  bombs.  And  to  assume 
that  we  put  all  our  cards  on  the  table, 
that  the  world  is  now  a  peaceful  place 
because  there  is  no  more  Soviet  Union 
is  childishly  naive,  danjrerously  naive. 

I  hopt!  this  amendment  is  resound- 
ingly defeated. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  my 
collea^,'ue  for  making'  the  point.  The 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  talks  about 
Saddam  s  secret  bomb  beint;  developt'd 
with  declassified  information.  The  in- 
formation that  is  called  for  here  would 
be  provided  to  the  entii-e  world. 

.And  as  one  of  the  individuals  at  the 
Department  of  Kner^y  said,  any  hijfh 
school  stuilent  would  lie  able  to  make 
the  bomb  from  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  KVANS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  trentleman  from  Mii:hi- 
«an  I  Mr.  Cdnykhs). 


(  ().\(.KI  SSIO.N.M     KKOKI)      HOI  .si: 
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%]'  ((l\^  1  i;>  \i  Chairman,  at  10 
minutes  to  9  ociock  the  hysteria  is 
about  to  break  out. 

In  this  amendment,  if  my  colleat^ues 
would  read  it  for  just  1  second,  the 
amendment  does  not  recjuire  the  Presi- 
dent to  declassify  any  data  that  he  be- 
lieves would  dama>re  our  national  secu- 
rity. Even  the  Energy  Secretary  has 
said  he  does  not  know  wh.v  we  classify 
this  information. 

The  hysteria.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  en- 
tirely uncalled  foi-.  The  President  re- 
tains the  full  i'i«ht  to  determine  what 
should  be  declassified  and  not 

I  commend  the  t^entleman  from  Illi- 
nois for  joining  me  in  this  amendment. 
Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
k'entleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  A.spin]. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  ASl'lN  Mi  Chairman,  let  me 
just,  .say  to  tiu-  gentleman  from  Ai'izona 
(Mr.  Kyl|  and  to  the  Mrentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  HydkI.  I  think  what  the 
(,'entlemen  are  lookiny^  at  is  the  amend- 
ment before  it  was  modified.  The  gen- 
tleman  from  Illinois  introduced  an 
amendment  that  sounded  like  the  one 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  was  talk- 
ing  about,  but  I  think  what  we  have 
now  is  a  modified  version  of  it.  which  is 
more  alon>,'  the  lines  of  what  the  \ien- 
tleman  from  Michigan  |Mr.  Convkk.s) 
was  talkintf  about.  I  just  think  that 
there  is  confusion  here. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
just  indicate  that  the  t,'entleman  hits 
not  read  fully  the  amendment  bec^au.se 
it  (?ives  broad  discretion  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Enertfy  to  determine  if  any 
part  of  the  report  itself  cannot  be  clas- 
sified because  of  national  security  rea- 
sons, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
SpKA'rrj. 

Mr.  SPKA'n\  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
this  amendment  was  offered  in  our  sub- 
committee. I  opposed  it  becausi  of  the 
wa.v  it  was  drafted.  It  would  have  re- 
quired unilateral  releivse  of  informa- 
tion, ileclassified.  without  any  recip- 
rocal exchange  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  idea  here  is  to  on(;ouraj?e  recip- 
rocal exchange  of  this  sort  of  informa- 
tion with  the  Commonwealth  of  Inde- 
pendent States. 

Since  1954.  the  Atomit  Energy  Act 
has  called  for  the  Commission,  the 
A  EC.  to  maintain  a  continuous  review 
of  restricted  data,  restricted  nuclear 
data,  and  to  release  this  data  which 
can  be  published  without  undue  risk  to 
the  common  defense  and  securit.y. 
causing  it  to  be  declassified  and  re- 
moved from  the  catejrory  of  restricted 
data. 

Since  we  considered  the  matter  in 
I ommittee.  the  tjentleman  has  added 
that  particular  lanKuat,'e  out  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act.  saying'  that  noth- 
ing has  to  be  released,  nothing'  has  to 
be  declassified  except,  unless  and  if  the 


Secretary  of  Energy  determines  th.ii  it 
cannot  be  published  without  undue  risk 
to  the  common  defense  and  security  of 
th<>  t'nitcil  .stall  s    It  is  his  call. 

The    CHAIKM.W    pro    tempore    i.\Ii 
C(iX  of  Illinois).  The   time  of  the  Mren- 
tleman  fr-oni    Illinois  (Mr.    E\,an.s]   has 
expired. 

The  tfentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Kyi.]  has  2''2  minutes  remaining;. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  a  very 
important  point  to  my  colleagues.  We 
know  full  w<'ll  wh.it  this  amendment 
says. 

The  amendments  sa.v  that  the  infor- 
mation 1  read  to  my  colleagues  must  be 
declassified  unless  the  Secretary  of  En- 
erjfy  determines  that  it  cannot  be  de- 
classified without  posinf,'  an  undue  risk 
to  the  common  defense,  and  the  unclas- 
sified portion  of  the  report  shall  in- 
clude a  statement  describini,'  in  detail 
the  technical  and  policy  reasons  for 
such  determination. 

The  tfentleman  from  Michitjan  in- 
ferred that  the  Secretary  of  Enerfjy 
agreed  that  this  information  could  be 
declassified  In  a  letter  to  the  Speaker 
today  the  Secretary  of  Plner^.v  says, 
and  I  quote: 

This  information  cannot  be  presented  in 
unclassified  form.  Release  of  such  sensitive 
Information  would  jeopardize  national  secu- 
rity interests  and  <  ould  ad  verse). v  affect  the 
U..S.  efforts  to  control  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
liferation. 

That  is  a  very  important  point.  We 
ai'e  tr.vin^r  to  restrain  the  number  of 
nations  that  produce  these  weapons. 
By  makint,'  this  information  public, 
paradoxicall.y.  we  would  he  providinu 
.to  nations  like  Iraq  and  Iran  and  Libya 
and  Al^feria.  Syria  and  other  such 
countries  the  very  information  that 
they  need  to  produce  these  weapons.  So 
instead  of  restrainin>^  the  production  of 
these  weapons,  we  would  be  actually 
creatintf  the  ability  of  the  countries  to 
produce  it. 

My  colleagues,  the  tjentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Spkatt]  and  the 
k'entleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Evan.s] 
has  all  jrood  intentions.  I  understand. 
What  they  are  basicall.y  telling  us  is 
that  if  the  infoimation  cannot  be  clas- 
sified, it  does  not  have  to  he  declas- 
sified. That  is  the  existing  law. 

But  what  this  proposal  adds  is  a 
statement  that  if  the  Secretary  decides 
not  to  declassify  it,  we  must  describe 
in  detail  the  technical  and  policy  rea- 
sons for  such  determination.  It  is  that 
language,  what  the  Secretar.y  believes, 
that  would  provide  the  kind  of  tech- 
nical information  that  itself  would 
pose  a  security  risk. 

In  other  words,  it  is  impossible  to 
provide  the  kind  of  detail  and  technical 
and  policy  reasons,  the  determination 
not  to  provide  the  information,  with- 
out disclosing  cla.ssified  material  in 
the  process. 

Either,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment   is    absolutely    unnc^cessary    be- 


cause It  iiiiirors  exist  inu'  l.iw.  <i!-  n  is 
pernicious  because  it  would  .idd  an  >'x- 
i.stinir.  it  would  add  an  a<l(iitional  bur- 
,i,ti  tM'vciKi  t!iat  .,li-.-adv  cxi.sMng  for 
the  Secretary  ut  Dctcnsc  .itiii  the  Sec- 
retary of  P^nergy  to  dci  Ktssiiy  ixtraor- 
dinary  import  inform.it  um  inlorma- 
tion  which  the  Secret, nv  of  Energy 
today  says  he  simplv  i  aiiiiot  declaspify. 
I  urge  my  colleavMicr-  \n  voic  nu 
The  CH.AIHM.XN  pro  t,.mp(irc  The 
((licst  iiiti  I.--  on  !  iic  aMicr.diiiciu  uttered 
s'.  Mie  gentleiiuui  tiotii  IHiuuis  iMr. 
K..\.N.sl. 

The  question  was  i.iken:  ,tiul  'he 
Chairman  pro  tempore  aiiiiouni  ed  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

!iKCOKI>Kli  VOTK 

.Ml.  KVI.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  deiiiand  a 
recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ord(;ied. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were-  a.ye.s  H:?.  nne.'--  318. 
not  voting  33.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  1581 

AYES-83 
Hochbrueckner 

.ipffciTion 

.Jiintz 

Kanjorski 

Kennedy 

Kop<'Uski 

Ko.stmayi>r 

I.i'hman  (Kl.) 

1,1'Wls  (GA) 

l.ipinski 

Markey 

Martinet 

MillfrniDll 

JMilK'i  (CAl 

Mln>'t;i 

Mi)Oily 

Moran 

Mraz'-k 

N.'hKMA) 

01*>rslar 

Oliey 

Olver 

Owens  (NY) 

Owons(UT) 

Payne  (N.J) 


Abercromble 

AnilrHws  (MK» 

Alklns 

Bi'lli-nson 

lli'inian 

Hlai:kw«-ll 

Rontur 

Uruco 

Clay 

Collins  (ILi 

Collins  (Ml) 

Conyers 

Cox  (II-) 

Coyne 

DcKiizlo 

Dillums 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Durbin 

Kiikarl 

K(l wards  (CA) 

Kvans 

KoKlb'lU 

Kord  (Mil 

Frank  (MA) 

GonzjilP/. 

H,Aye8  (It) 


ArJterman 

Alexander 

Allard 

All^n 

Anderson 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

.Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

lUohu.s 

lUkcr 

HalW-nifer 

lUmard 

lUrrett 

lUrlon 

Halenian 

Hennell 

Henlley 

Hereuter 

Hevlll 

llllhray 

nillrakis 

Illiley 

Hoehlerl 

Hoehner 

RorskI 

Roucher 

Brewster 


PelosI 
Poshanl 
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Brooks 
Broomfield 
Bifiwder 
Brown 
Bryant 
Running 
Burton 
Huslamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Camp 

Campbell  (CO) 
Cai-din 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Clement 
Clinger 
Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TXi 
Combest 
Condll 
Cooper 
Coslello 
Coughlin 
Cox(CA) 
Cramer 
Crane 
CunninKham 


Roylial 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Sava«e 

Schcuer 

Sehroeder 

Serrano 

SikorskI 

Slaughler 

Smith  (Kl. I 

siaegei-s 

SUrk 

Stokes 

Sludds 

Swell 

Synar 

Torres 

Trafieanl 

Unsoeld 

Washington 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 


Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Del«iuro 

Deljiy 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dirks 

Ulngell 

Dooley 

Doollttle 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Early 

Edwards  (OK) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Krdreich 

Espy 

Kwing 

Kascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

Ford  (TN) 

Franks  (CT) 


Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Geien 

Gibbons 

Gilehreat 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gllrkman 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gdss 

Giadisijn 

dandy 

Green 

GuarinI 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

H,imillon 

ll.immei'srhmidl 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hiisterl 

Hatcher 

Henry 

Hei-ger 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hohson 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horn 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutlo 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

John-son  (TXi 

.Johnston 

.Jones  (NO) 

K.iplur 

Kasich 

Kennclly 

Klldee 

Kleizka 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

l.j»Falce 

I..ancaster 

I..antos 

IaRoocxi 

Laughlln 

Leach 

Unt 

Levin  (.Ml) 

Lewis  (FLI 

Llghtfoot 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

l<ong 


Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken 

Machlley 

Manton 

Marlenee 

Martin 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

M.a/zoll 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

MtCrery 

McCunly 

McEwen 

.Mi-Gralh 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NC) 

McMillen  (Ml)) 

McNully 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mink 

Mollnari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorheaii 

Morella 

Morrison 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Nalcher 

Neal  (NC) 

N  ichols 

Nowak 

Nussle 

01  in 

Ortiz 

(Jrlon 

Oxley 

Patikard 

}'al  lone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Pastor 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne (V  A) 

Pease 

Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porlcr 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Reed 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 


RItter 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros  I^ehtinen 

Rose 

RoslenkowskI 

Rolh 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Sabo 

San  to  rum 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Saxlon 

.Schaefer 

Schiff 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Si-sisky 

Ska«gs 

Skeen 

Skellon 

Slattery 

Smith  iIA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

.Snowe 

.Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

.Spratl 

Slallings 

Stearns 

Slenholm 

Slump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Thom.is(GA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thornton 

ToiTicelli 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

VenU) 

Visolosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weber 

Weldon 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wylie 
Yalron 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (FL) 
Zeliff 
Zimmer 


NOT  VOTING--33 

Hefley  Moakley 

Hefner  Oak.ir 

Hoiton  I'eikins 

Hubbard  Rangel 

Jones  (G  A I  RIggs 

Kolter  Roe 

Lagomarslno  Russo 

Lehman  (CAi  •rhomas(CAi 

Levine(CA)  Towns 

Lewis  (CAI  Traxler 

McD.vl'  Whillen 

□  2111 
.Me.s.-r.^.  .McCLOSKKY.  KSl'V 

.McMILl.F.N  of  Maryland,  and  WIL 
LL-\.M.S  changed  their  vote  from  -'aye' 
to  "no." 


Andrews  (N  J) 

Anthony 

Boxer 

Campbell  (CA) 

Dannemeyer 

Dorgan  iND) 

Dornan  (CA) 

Dreier 

Dymally 

Gaydos 

Hayes  (LA) 


M;    .^IKtJHSKI  and  Mr.  NEAL  of  Mas- 
sachuseU;.    changed    their    vote    from 
•'no"  to  "aye." 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  reconied 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr  Chaiiman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  inform 
the  committee  that  I  have  requested 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Wlioli  to  recognize  for  consideration 
amendments  printed  in  the  rule  in  an 
order  other  than  specified  under  the 
rule.  I  have  asked  for  Members  to  be 
recognized  a.s  follows  to  begin  consider- 
ation of  the  DO!)  Tomorrow  whei^.  we 
begin  at  noon: 

First,  will  be  amendments  related  to 
nuclear  nonproliferation; 

Second,  will  be  the  AuCoin  No.  8 
amendment  on  reproductive  rights; 

Third,  will  be  the  Kopetski  amend- 
ment No.  18  on  nuclear  testing;  and 

Fourth,  will  be  the  reinvestment 
amendments  printed  in  the  .supple- 
mental report . 

Mi  Chaiinian.  1  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  ruse. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  DuR- 
BIN)  having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Cox 
of  Illinois.  Chairman  pro  tempore  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  tfiat 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  500(i)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1993  for  military  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defen.se.  to  prescribe  mili- 
tary personnel  levels  toi-  fiscal  year 
1993,  and  for  other  pui  poses,  had  come 
to  no  resolution  the!e(n. 

Mr.  TORRES-  Mr  Speaker,  i  was  unavoid- 
ably absent  on  official  business  during  Rolicall 
voles  No.  151.  152,  153.  154.  and  157  Had 
1  been  present  on  ttie  House  floor,  i  woulc 
have  cast  my  vote  as  follows 

Rolicall  No  151  •Yea"  on  appro^a'  of  the 
House  Journal  of  June  2.  1992 

Rolicall  No  152  "Yea"  on  House  Resolu- 
tion 474,  the  rule  providing  for  consideration  o* 
the  Defense  authorization  M\  for  tisca!  year 
1993 

Rolicall  No,  153  "Yea"  on  Mr  McDADfs 
notion  to  instruct  House  conferees  for  H  R 
5132,  the  Dire  Emergency,  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act  of  1992.  to  agree  to  Senate 
Amendment  No  8.  favonng  uroan  enterprise 
zones, 

Rolicall  No  154  "Aye"  on  Mr  Kt~  -s 
amendment  to  H  R,  5006,  the  Defense  author- 
ization bill  for  fiscal  year  1993.  to  direct  the 
President  to  achieve  agreements  with  NATO 
nations  and  South  Korea  to  agree  to  a  greater 
share  of  the  costs  of  United  States  military  in- 
stallations. 

Rolicall  No  157  "Aye"  on  Mr  GePMARDT's 
amendment  to  H  R  5006.  the  Defense  author 
ization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1993.  to  reduce  t:> 
40  percent  below  the  fiscal  year  1992  level  the 
number  of  U  S,  military  personnel  stationed 
outside  the  Unitea  States  by  the  end  of  fiscal 


ixm) 
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year  1995. 


WAiVKR  OK  CKUTAIN  I'ORTIONS 
()!•'  'I'HADK  ACT  WITH  KHSl'FX'T 
TO  TAJIKISTAN  AND 

TLI  1{  K  M  I;N  ISTA  N     M  KSS  AC.  K 
FROM    THK    I'RKSIDKNT    OK    THK 
UNITKI)  STATKS 

The  SI'KAKKR  pro  tprnpoif-  laid  he- 
foic  till'  House  thf  followini;  riU'ssajie 
iioin  thf  Pipsidenl  n(  the  United 
stall's:  which  was  read  ami.  toncthcr 
with  the  iiocompanyini,'  rt-iioi-ts.  with- 
out ol>j*'<:t ion.  I't'ftMifd  to  ihi>  Comniil- 
tcf  on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordtTfd  to 
lie  printfd: 

Til  the  CiDiyrc'ss  n)  Ihr  Ihtidd  Sliilcs: 

Pursuant  to  section  '102(c)(2)(A)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1971  (the  ■Act")  (19  U.S.C. 
2i;}2(c)(2i(A)),  I  have  determined  that  a 
waiver-  of  t  he  application  of  subsections 
(a)  and  (li)  of  section  102  with  respect  to 
Tajikistan  and  Turkmenistan  will  sul)- 
stantially  promote  the  objectives  of 
.section  102.  A  copy  of  that  determina- 
tion is  enclosed.  I  have  also  received 
assurances  with  respect  to  the  emijjra- 
tion  practices  of  TajikisUm  and 
Turkmenistan  ret|uirtMl  by  section 
l()2(c)(2)(M)  of  the  Ai^t.  This  message 
constitutes  the  repoit  to  the  C:ont,'re.ss 
re<iuiied  by  set;tion  •102(c)(2). 

Pursuant  to  section  102(c)(2).  I  shall 
waive  by  K.xecufive  order  the  applica- 
tion of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Act  with  resp«>ct  to 
Tajikistan  and  Turkmenistan. 

C.KOKC.K  Husil. 
TiiK  Wurri-;  Hou.sk.  Junf  :<.  I'J'JJi. 


CONTINUATION   OK   VARIOirs  WAIV 
Kits       OK       AUTHORITY        UNDKR 
TRADK     ACT     OK      1!)7I     MKSSAGK 
KROM    THK    I'RKSIDKNT    OK    THK 
UNITKI)  .STATKS 

The  SPKAKPiR  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  J'resid«^nt  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and.  to^jether 
with  the  accompanyin^:  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Conwiiitlee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

■/■()  The  Ctmqrvss  ul  Ihr  Cnilinl  Sliiirs 

I  hereby  transmit  the  documents  re- 
Icrred  to  in  section  Wiidid)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1971.  as  amended  (19 
U.S.C.  2132(d)(1))  C'the  Acf).  with  re- 
spect to  a  further  extension  of  the  au- 
thority to  Wiiive  sub.sections  (a)  an»l  (bi 
of  section  102  of  the  Act.  The.se  <locu 
ments  continue  in  effect  this  waiver 
authority  for  a  furthei-  12-month  pe- 
riod. 

I  include  as  p;irt  of  these  documents 
my   <letermination   that   further  exten 
sion  of  the  waiver  authority  will  sub 
stantially    promote    the    objectives    of 
section    102     I    al.so    include    my    deter 
mination     I  hat     continuation     of     the 


waivers  applnable  to  Albania.  Arme- 
nia. Azerbaijan.  Bukaria.  Hyelarus. 
Geork'ia.  Kazakhstan.  Kyr't,'yzstan, 
Moldova.  Monj^olia.  Romania,  Ru.ssia. 
Ukr-aine.  and  Uzbekistan  will  substan- 
tially promote  the  objectives  of  section 
102.  The  attached  documents  also  in- 
clude my  reasons  for  lecommendintr 
the  extension  of  the  waiver-  authority 
and  for  my  determination  that  con- 
tinuation of  the  waivers  currently  in 
effect  for  Albania.  Armenia.  Azer- 
baijan. Hul)fai-ia.  Hyelarus.  Geoi'sia, 
Kazakhstan,  Kyrtryzstan.  Moldova, 
Montfolia.  Romania.  Russia.  Ukraine, 
anil  Uzbekistan  will  substantially  pr-o- 
nu)te  the  objectives  of  section  102. 

My  determination  with  respect  to  the 
waiver  applicable  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  and  the  reasons  there- 
for is  transmitted  separately. 

I  intend  to  waive  by  Kxecutive  order 
application  of  sections  102(a)  and  102(b) 
of  the  Act  with  respect  to  Tajikistan 
and  Turkmenistan  prior  to  .July  3.  1992. 


C.KOKr.K  Hu.su. 
THK  Whitk  Housk.  Jtinr  J.  1992. 


WHAT  AMOUT  I  Hi.  iMllKR  PARTY  S 
NOMINEKS? 
uMi-.  KMKRSON  asked  and  was  «iyen 
p«'r-mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mar-ks.  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  KMKRSON  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
.son  of  a  retired  working  mother  and 
the  son-in-law  of  a  political  activist 
mother-in-law  and  the  husband  of  a 
working'  career  wife  and  the  father  of 
four-  dauk'hteis.  two  of  whom  are  edu- 
cated and  pointed  in  then-  c  ai-eer  ptvths, 
two  mor-e  are  still  at  home,  ^,'oint,'  to 
school,  lear-ninj;  so  that  they  may  pur- 
sue all  of  the  opportunities  that  Amer- 
ica has  to  offer-.  I  am  ver-y  sensitive  to 
the  role  of  women  in  American  societ.v, 
tci  the  problems  and  opportunities  that 
lie  out  there  for  them 

We  are  enr,'aK'ecl  in  a  debate  in  this 
Contfress  over  bias  and  over  funding:  for 
public  broadcast  I  returned  to  Wash- 
iiifjton  this  morning'  from  my  district 
and  tuned  in  to  the  news  on  NPR  .so 
that  I  could  tret  current  election  re- 
luiris.  What  I  heard  was  that  two  very 
disi  inK'uished  women  had  received  their 
party  s  nomination  in  California  and 
that  Calrfornians  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  simultaneously  elect  two 
women  to  the  Senate  when  that  time 
comes  this  fall. 

What  I  did  not  hear  on  the  news  was 
that  thei-e  will  be  an  election  in  No- 
vember- and  th.it  t  h(>.se  two  nominees 
will  be  opposed  by  someone  from  the 
other  party  in  tho.se  elections. 

I  think  this  is  biased,  and  I  think  it 
is  ver.v  discriminatory  reportinjj. 

(Kiorn  t.ho  Wastiiimton  Post.  .May  il.  1992| 

Is  AMKIIIC-A  KiNOHINC.  (JOP  Wo.MK.V.' 

(By  Bob  Dole) 

A.s  11  piciuci  resilient,  of  the  only  st:ale  in 
America    with    a    woniiin    tl.S.     senator,    a 


woman  U.S.  i-epiesentative  ancj  n  woman 
governor.  I  fully  understarul  that  neither 
Mender  has  a  monopoly  on  any  political  of- 
fice. 

Unfortunately,  when  it  i.onies  to  U.S.  Sen- 
ate elections,  it  appears  that  one  party's 
women  candidates  do  have  a.  monopoly  on 
the  media's  attention,  as  we  are  seeing;  ajrain 
this  year  in  the  wide  national  loveraKe  of 
woitien  candidates  in  Pennsylvania  and  Illi- 
nois. 

Despite  a  lonK  iec;oi-d  of  nominating;  rjuali- 
fietl.  dynamic:  and  clistinKUistied  women  to 
run  for  the  Senate,  the  Repul>lican  Party's 
female  candidates  have  never-  enjoyed  the 
unielentinti'  media  and  Inlcrest-Kroup 
cheerleadinK'  we  hear  these  days  for  women 
Demoiratii:  candidates.  Apparently,  the  key 
to  beinx  taken  seriously  to  IjeinK  declared  a 
force  for  "chanKe  "  by  the  media  and  the  .so- 
callc>d  women's  tjroups  is  a  liberal  agenda, 
not  the  female  render-. 

Now.  don't  net  me  wronK.  I'm  all  for-  more 
women  in  Kovernment.  and  I  have  no  prob- 
lem with  the  Democrats  nominating  women 
candidates.  Throutrhout  my  career  in  pulilic 
service,  I've  worked  with  hi^'hly  talented 
women  -in  the  House,  in  the  Senate  and  on 
the  highest  levels  of  my  staff,  includint;  my 
lormaime  chief  of  staff  and  hei-  fellow  staff 
experts  on  health  care,  disat)ilitie.«t.  nutri- 
tion, arms  control,  budset  and  tjix  policy.  I 
also  happen  to  tje  married  to  someone  who 
knows  a  lot  about  beini;  a  woman  in  public 
service. 

Across  the  nation.  Americans  are  l^eln^ 
deluded  with  television  and  newspaper  sto- 
nes pioclaiminK  that  199'2  will  be  a  "br-eak- 
throuiih"  year  for  women  candidates.  A  re- 
lent  editorial  in  a  major  newspaper  raved 
about  Democratic:  women  candidates,  declar- 
irikj  that  --the  fallout  from  the  [Clarence) 
Thomas  hearintfs  has  produced  viable  female 
Senate  candidates  in  a  half  dozen  states. 
That's  welcome  c^vldence  of  proKre.ss."  lake 
near-ly  every  story  on  women  i  andidates.  the 
editorial  ignores  the  fact  that  well  qualified 
women  were  running  for  the  .Senate  lonn  be- 
fore anyone  ever-  heard  of  Anitjt  Hill.  And 
wh.v  should  'welcome  prouress  "  be  defined 
by  the  number  cjf  women  randictates  from  the 
Democratic   Party'? 

Where  was  all  the  media  cheerleadinrj  in 
1990.  a  l)anner  year  for  women  candidates, 
when  a  half-dozen  Republican,  women  well 
(|ualified  women  with  serious  mes.saKes 
were  lunniny  hard  for  the  Senate''  The.se  top- 
flliiht  candidates  included  Sen.  Nancy  Ka.sse- 
baum  of  Kansas:  U.S.  Reps.  Lynn  Martin  of 
Illinois.  Pat  SaikI  of  Hawaii  and  Claudine 
Schneider  of  Rhode  Island:  a  New  .Jer-.sey 
stiite  official.  Christine  Whitman:  and  a 
prosecutor'  from  Delaware,  .lane  Brady  not 
exactly  an  unseasoned  lot  of  public  servants. 
How  many  stones  ilid  you  see  in  1990  point- 
ing out  that  these  six  outstanding  women 
were  running  for-  the  Senate  as  Republicans, 
while  the  Democrats  were  fielding  only  two 
women  i  andidates'.'  Instead  of  rave  editorials 
and  -lireakthiouKh"  stories,  the  media 
turned  on  its  cen.sorship  machine,  keeping 
America  in  the  dark  about  this  historic-  field 
of  women  candidates  taking  on  the  status 
c|uo  Ka.ssebaum  was  reelected,  but  when  all 
live  women  challenKers  were  defeated  by 
their  male  opponents  there  was  no  editorial 
outcry  that  the  old  lioy  network  had  pre 
vailed  attain.  (Let  me  add  that  two  of  these 
tiilented  women  now  .serve  rn  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration Lynn  Martin  as  sec  iet.;»ry  of 
latjoi-  and  Pat  Saiki  as  head  of  the  Small 
Busines.-i  Administration  i 

And    when    Republicans,    lonn    l^efore    the 
Thomas  Hill      hearinifh.      introduced      com- 
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piehensrve  women'sriKhts  legislation  -  in 
cludinu  the  first-ever  monetary  r-emedies  for 
sexual  harassment  in  the  workplace,  specific 
provisions  to  fiirht  violence  aicainst  women 
and  the  first  proposal  dealing  with  corpoiiite 
discrimination  atfainst  women  the  media 
Mave  the  plan  nothintf  but  the  cold  shoulder 
RcMieltably  for  Americas  working  women, 
women's  ri(i;hts  and  Republicans  simply  don't 
mix  in  our  nation's  newsrooms. 

Lets  face  the  facts.  Democratic  U.S.  Sen- 
ife  nominees  Carol  Moseley  Braun  and  Lynn 
'I'l-akel  ar-e  fast  becomini;  hou.sehobi  names, 
iiiit  when  was  the  last  time  you  saw  a  story 
on  Charlene  Haai-.  another-  so-called  '-out 
siller  "  who  happens  to  be  the  Republican 
U.S.  Senate  candidate  in  South  Dakota?  Not- 
withstanding a  fine  opponent,  did  the  Repub- 
lican former  mayor  of  Charlotte.  Sue 
.\lyrick.  net  the  .same  kind  of  free  national 
hype  before  North  Carolina's  Senate  primary 
that  we  saw  in  Penns.vlvania  on  the  Demo 
cratic  side'? 

How  many  stories  have  you  seen  pointint; 
out  that  since  1980.  Republicans  have  nomi- 
nated more  women  to  run  for  the  Senate 
than  have  the  Democrats'?  Have  you  ever 
heard  that  women  have  been  the  Republican 
U.S.  Senate  nominee  in  New  Jersey  three  out 
of  the  four-  most  recent  elections?  Oi-  that  de- 
spite beint;  outspent  by  nearly  $9  million. 
Christine  Whitman  came  within  three  points 
of  unseating  an  incumbent  Garden  State  sen- 
ator in  1990?  If  she  had  tjotten  half  the  media 
attention  Lynn  Yeakel  has.  Christine  Whit- 
man mitiht  very  well  be  sittinR  in  the  Senate 
today. 

Unfortunately,  it  seems  that  the  media 
and  a  few  special  interest  tjroups  have  de- 
cided that  Republican  women  are  not  "po- 
litically correct.  '  Whether  they  meet  some 
uroups'  self-proclaimed  litmus  tests  or  not. 
qualified  Republican  women— whether  they 
are  pro-choice  or  whatever  never  seem  to 
merit  the  support  of  the  groups  that  say 
they  are  so  dedicated  to  electini^  mor-e 
women  to  office,  women  who  could  have  been 
already  on  the  job,  making  a  difference  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

In  fact,  time  and  time  a^ain,  the  so-called 
liberal  women's  or-^anizations  such  as  the 
National  Women's  Political  Caucus  have 
done  everythinir  possible  to  defeat  talented 
Republican  candidates.  There  are  many  fine 
women's  ortranizations  in  America,  some  of 
which  supported  these  candidates,  but  it 
seems  obvious  that  most  of  the  self-styled 
women's  groups  are  more  interested  in  atjen- 
lias  than  ifender-. 

So  the  next  time  you  hear  criticism  of  the 
-98  per-cent  male  "  Senate,  or  statements 
that  we  need  "more  women"  in  the  Senate, 
ask  yourself  whose  fault  that  r-eally  is.  The 
female  candidates  have  been  there.  Regr-et- 
tably.  the  votes,  the  attention  and  the  politi 
cal  will  have  not. 


\  ii  \i,.\Nci:ii  mnoKT 

Mi.  Al'Kl.N.S  a.-kt  d  aiui  was  t^iven 
permission  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks  and  inc^lude  extr-aneous  matter.) 

Mi  A'I'KIN'S.  Mr-.  Spc.ikcr.  iicxt  week 
■  li.  Il'iii.i  ,vill  t.akc  up  the  h.i  i.iiii  rd 
bud^cct  aniciidnient .  another  Liiniiiiick 
desi^'ned  to  keep  us  talkint,"^  about  the 
deficit  instead  of  acting;  on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  act  for  a  c:hant,H\ 
We  have  an  oblitjation  to  offer  or  to 
.-support  a  specific  plan,  to  show  what 
I  haiifres  a  balanced  budn-et  will  niiuire. 


\\r  iiiTil  to  trli  iaxpavi'i>  how  wc  will 
balance  the  hiniuet.  lall'.er  than  to  tell 
them  th.it  we  will  .'^onii-lKiw  in  llie  tu- 
tiii'p  hv  hook  or  crook  balance  the 
buiittet  hy  .--^ome  yet-to-be-(ietprniined 
formal. I. 

I  .tni  eotr.'ineeii  I  ha'  we  i  ,tn  b.ii.ince 
the  huiluei  without  lii^^rupl  itiL'  I  he 
cronomv.  without  rausin^  lax  r, lies  and 
wiihoui  plaeinsz  the  bur-den  on  ,-\nien- 
c,i  s  most  \ulneralile  families. 

Today  I  am  submittin^f  for  the 
Rkc-uki)  a  plan  to  Ijalance  the  Kedera! 
biidt^el  by  199().  This  plan  reduces  defi- 
cit  spieiidiii'-'  hy  SI  trillion  ovei- .i  years. 

It  we  are  truly  serious  about  l>al- 
ancinMT  the  budget,  we  must  address  the 
p!-0}^rattis  to  be  cut,  the  revenue  to  be 
rai.scd  ,ind  the  chanM^es  and  reforms 
that  must  lie  made  in  Goycrnmcnt  pro- 
i^  ranis 

Next    week's    vote    will    not    shave    a 
dime  off  the  deficit  unless  it  is  aceom- 
panied  liv  .1  spei  ifii    plan  .itid  budjjret  ac- 
tion. 
A  Plan  To  Ei.iminatk  thk  Fkderai,  DKFicrr 

While  nearly  everyone  in  Congress  and 
across  America  supports  a  balanced  budt^et 
amendment,  no  one  has  taken  the  next  step 
ol  providing  a  plan  to  put  our  fiscal  hou.se  in 
order.  Even  the  Presidential  candidates  have 
offered  few  concrete  suKtrestions  to  reduce 
the  Federal  Budget.  The  following  proposal 
cuts  the  Federal  deficit  to  zero  by  fi.scal  year 
1996  and  extends  budtjet  projections  to  fiscal 
year  1997.  This  plan  trims  $1  trillion  from  the 
anticipated  total  Federal  deficit  during  the 
five  year  period  from  fiscal  year  199:3  to  fiscal 
year  1997.  The  plan  is  divided  into  six  cat 
es^ories  to  provide  a  context  for  the  cuts  and 
savings.  Most  dollar  figures  are  based  on  cur- 
rent year  savings  projected  out  over  five 
yeai-s.  and  estimates  by  congressional  com- 
mittees. Slight  discrepancies  in  certain  to- 
tals are  due  to  rounding. 

1.  CI.KANING  OUT  THK  COM)  WAK  Cl.OSI-n- 

The  cold  war  is  over  yet  the  President  is 
r-equesting  only  a  3-percent  yearly  decrease 
in  defense.  Does  that  mean  that  only  3  per- 
c:ent  of  our-  nuclear  forces,  submarines, 
tanks,  aircraft,  and  intelligence  activities 
were  based  on  the  Superpower  conflict?  By 
cutting  the  defense  budget  in  real  terms  by 
50  percent  over  the  next  four-  years.  $556,175 
billion  can  be  saved.  B  2  bomtier-.  Seawolf 
submarine,  Minut.eman  11  Missile.  Mulget- 
man  Mi.ssile.  and  reducing  spending  on 
armed  personnel,  intelligence  activities,  and 
aircraft  piocuiement.  Our  defense  policy  has 
changed  from  one  based  on  national  defen.se 
to  one  Imsed  on  preserving  jobs.  That  is  a 
poor  way  to  lun  an  army  and  an  economy. 
The  way  to  preserve  jobs  is  not  to  pretend 
that  we  must  produce  unnecessary  weapons. 
We  need  a  conversion  policy  to  use  our  tre- 
mendous defense  knowledge  base  to  create 
civilian  jobs  for  the  future:  not  protect  de- 
fense jobs  of  the  past. 

The  Selective  Service  should  be  abolished 
saving  the  Federal  Government  $150  million 
over  five  years.  The  days  of  a  potentially 
massive  European  ground  conflict  reciuiring 
millions  of  troops  are  over. 

In  195-1.  the  Department  of  Defense  des- 
ignated wool  and  mohair-  sti-atcgic  items. 
Now  that  the  mohair  crisis  is  over,  it  is  past 
time  to  eliminate  the  subsidy  and  save  $570 
million  over-  the  next  five  years, 

TV  Marti  remains  an  ineffective  tool  to 
overthrow  Cuba.  The  broadcasts  are  easily 
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scrambled  by  the  Cuban  Government  and  the 
progiam  represents  an  era  of  foreign  policy 
which  is  obsolete:  $2.5  billion  over  five  years 
can  be  .saved  by  eliminating  all  U.S.  overseas 
tjioadcasting  including  Voice  of  America. 

J1.060  billion  over  five  years  can  be  saved 
by  phasing  out  the  special  defense  acquisi- 
tion fund.  This  program,  which  is  used  to 
help  foreign  countries  buy  arms  in  emer- 
nency  situations,  can  be  adequately  replaced 
liy  selling  U.S.  surplus  weapons  which  will 
liecome  obsolete  when  our  force  structure  is 
reduced. 

$'2  billion  over  live  years  can  be  saved  by 
eliminating  foreign  military  assistance  to 
all  countries  except  for  the  fulfillment  of  our 
treaty  obligations  to  Egypt  and  Israel. 

$6. '2  billion  over  five  years  can  be  raised  by 
selling  off  most  items  fiom  DOD's  Stockpile 
of  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials.  Most  of 
these  items  are  no  longer  strategic  nor  criti- 
cal, and  they  are  nearly  all  readily  available 
in  the  market  Even  during  the  cold  war. 
D(JD  argued  that  the  strategic  stockpile  was 
far  overgrown.  Some  examples:  lead,  rubber. 
tin.  rayon,  asbestos,  nickel.  tAlc.  zinc,  alu- 
minum, and  16  million  karats  of  rubies  and 
sapphires. 

The  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  is  an- 
other dinosaur  of  the  cold  war.  Currently, 
the  reserve  has  enough  oil  to  keep  America 
running  for  76  days.  We  should  stay  at  this 
level  and  quit  the  prac:tice  of  buying  more  oil 
to  fill  a  reserve  that  is  already  too  large. 
This  will  .save  $1  billion  over  five  years. 

II.  Allt  AND  SI'ACK      Hl.JACKKlJ  BY  THK 
AKKOSI>ACK  INDUSTKV 

Cancel  space  station  Freedom  and  save  $11.2 
billion  over  five  years.  Scientist's  don't  want 
it.  physicists  don't  want  it.  Only  contractors 
support  this  $40  billion-plus  public  works 
project. 

Cancel  NASA's  Advanced  Solid  Rocket 
Motor.  This  congressional  pork  project  will 
save  NASA  $2.55  billion  over  5  years.  ASRM 
is  designed  to  increase  shuttle  payload  ca- 
pacity in  order  to  expedite  the  construction 
of  space  station  Freedom. 

Terminate  NASA's  Space  Exploration  Ini- 
tiative (the  mission  to  the  moon  and  mars) 
and  .save  $i80  million  over  five  years.  During 
times  of  astronomical  Federal  deficits,  space 
exploration  can  wait.  The  moon  and  Mars 
will  be  available  for-  exploration  once  our 
budget  is  balanced. 

$10.5  billion  over  five  years  can  be  saved  by 
eliminating  airport  modernization  grants. 
Airpor-ts  are  allowed  to  levy  passenger  fees  of 
up  to  $3  per  ticket.  They  also  raise  funds 
through  conce.ssionaire  rents,  landing  fees, 
and  airline  lease  payments.  Why  should  they 
receive  further  taxpa.ver-  subsidies?  The  30 
busiest  airports  bring  in  $1  billion  per-  year 
in  pa.ssenger  fees  alone,  and  they  can  issue 
bonds  for-  the  rest. 

The  FAA  has  limited  the  number  of  airpor-t 
landing  slots  creating  a  market  for  this 
scarce  commodity.  However-,  the  airlines  are 
given  free  use  of  this  commodity  at  taxpayer 
expense:  $1.5  billion  over-  five  yeai-s  can  be 
raised  by  following  market  pr-inciples  and  es- 
tablishing fees  for  airport  takeoff  and  land- 
ing slots- 

50  percent  of  the  FAAs  16.000  per-son  air 
tr-affic  oper-ations  are  funded  from  the  gen- 
eral treasury.  There  is  no  reason  for  the  tax- 
payer to  pay  any  portion  of  this  airline  serv- 
ice. It  should  be  funded  entirely  by  users. 
$7,050  billion  over  five  yeai-s  can  be  raised  by 
imposing  a  fee  for-  air  traffic  control  serv- 
ices. 

III.  CHANGING  THK  WAV  WK  IX)  BUSINESS 

Congress  should  be  held  accountable  by 
adopting  the  modified  line  item  veto.  This 


would  allow  the  Fiesiilent  to  rescind  ear- 
marked  appropriations  iteins.  Under  the 
plan.  Congress  would  be  foried  to  vote  on 
eaih  item,  anti  tould  override  the  President 
with  a  simple  majoiity  Savintfs:  an  esti- 
mated $6.2  billion  over  five  years. 

A  10  pert  ent  rut  in  House  and  Senate  IckIs- 
lative  approprlation.s  woulil  .save  $390  million 
over  five  years  while  redurin»f  waste  in  the 
legislative  branih. 

Kllminatinu  postal  subsidies  for  nonprofit 
ortfanizations  will  .save  $1.9  billion  over  five 
years.  Anyone  who  wishes  they  leieived 
more  mail  fiom  nonprofits  plea.'^e  step  for- 
ward. This  would  sMll  preserve  the  subsidy 
for  libraries  and  orKanizalions  servintf  the 
physii  ally  hunditapped. 

Eliminating  the  Kcononiii'  Development 
Administration  will  .-save  $1.4  billion  over 
five  years.  The  KDA  makes  nrant,s  to  State 
and  local  novernments  whiih  only  benefit 
the  local  area,  and  em  ouratje  businesses  to 
relocate  fioin  one  distressed  uommunity  to 
another.  The  KDA  has  a  hinh  overhead  and  a 
poor  track  record. 

Deregulation  in  the  1980's  cut  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com 
mission,  trucking  safely  is  regulated  by  the 
Kedtfral  Highway  Administration,  following? 
through  on  the  last  step  in  deregulation 
(abolishing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mi.'<sion)  would  save  $i;JO  million  over  five 
years.  The  ICC  has  barely  any  real  authority 
except  to  create  reams  of  paperwork  for  the 
trucklnt;  and  inteicity  bus  Industry.  The 
('onuressional  Budget  Office  estimates  sav- 
ings in  the  billions  of  dollars  for  the  trans- 
portation industry  in  redui  ed  costs  of  reiru 
latlon. 

The  Federal  Iroveinment  Kuarantee.s  up  to 
90  percent  of  business  loans  with  reduced  in- 
terest rates.  Small  Business  Administration 
loans  tend  to  flow  to  businesses  least  likely 
to  create  stable  employment,  improve  tech- 
noloMy  or  productivity.  KliminatinK  the  SBA 
Loan    PiOKiam    except    for    the     Minority 
Owned   Busines.ses  and   Disaster   Relief  Pro- 
utam  would  save  $1.65  billion  over  five  years. 
Construction  of  new  public  housing  is  not 
the  way  to  adrlress  p<jverty  nor  housing  prob 
lems.  There  are  thou.samls  of  already  appro- 
priated public  housing  units  still  in  the  pipe 
line  '.o  be  built.  There  are  thou.sands  of  va- 
cant   and   abandoned    public    housing   apart- 
ments. $1  l)illion  over  five  years  can  be  saved 
by  eliminating  new  public  housing  construe 
tion  money  while  preserviiiM:  funds  for  major 
rehabilitation  of  dilapidated  projects.   Let's 
fix  what  we  already  have. 

.streamline    anti    consolidate    the    USDA's 
farm  anemies  Held  offices  to  save  $530  mil 
lion  over  five  years.  Accord inK  to  the  general 
AccountitiK   Office.   85   percent  of  the   3.150 
lounties  in  the  United  Suites  have  Ajtricul 
tural   Stabilization  and  Conservation   Serv 
ice.  anil  Soil  Conservation  Service  field  of- 
fices; 60  percent  have  Karmers  Home  Admin- 
istration offices  and  over  90  percent  have  Kx- 
tenslon  Service  offices.  These  offices  repro- 
duce like  rabbits  and  they  should  be  spayed. 
Auction   off   the    ri»,'ht   to    use    the    public 
radio  spectrum   for  lellular  telephone  serv 
i.es  laisiiiK  $3.5  billion.  This  public  property 
shouldn't  be  nlven  awa.y  to  the  hiKhlv  profit 
alile  <  ellulai  phone  industry. 

$7.0S0  lullion  over  five  .years  can  be  saved 
by  making;  direct  loans  to  students  partici- 
pating in  student  loan  programs.  This  dliect 
lendinM  will  eliminate  the  middle  man  and 
save  billions  in  ailminisirat ive  costs  which 
have  none  to  subsidize  the  bankitm  inilustry. 
The  Movernment  makes  direct  loans  for 
homes,  they  should  make  direct  loans  for 
education. 
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IV.  KI.IMINATK  SUBSIDIES  THAT  KIM,  ASLI 
IHJI.LUTK 

The  Army  Corp«  of  Engineers  provides 
thou.sands  of  permits  to  businesses  to  dls 
chaiKe  industrial  waste  into  public  water 
way.s.  By  placins  a  cost  on  industrial  dis- 
chartcc  we  can  raise  $9.1  billion  over  five 
years  and  help  convince  buslne.sses  to  dispose 
of  their  waste  more  responsiljly. 

The  KPA  Kives  similar  pertnits  to  busi- 
nesses that  emit  toxic  subst4>nces  into  the 
air.  A  similar  fee  on  a  variety  of  toxic  air 
pollutjints  will  encourage  industries  to  fur 
then  increa.se  pollution  prevention  and  raise 
$22.4  billion  over  five  years.  Shouldn't  we 
make  polluters  pay? 

Chatxe  a  one-time  tax  on  was  Kuzzlink'  cars 
(fuel  efliclency  below  27.5  miles'  per  Kalloni 
to  reduce  oil  demand  and  raise  $21.5  billion 
over  five  years.  This  would  reduce  our  de- 
pendency on  forelKn  oil  by  a  tremendous 
amount. 

For  200  years  the  U.S.  Oovernment  has 
kowtowed  to  the  tobai  co  industry.  A  modest 
increase  of  25-cents  per  ciKarette  package 
will  raise  $18.6  billion  over  five  years.  That  is 
still  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  treatlnt? 
cancer  patients  over  the  same  period.  It  will 
also  have  an  impact  on  reducUiK  the  number 
of  people  who  smoke.  According  to  the  most 
recent  studies,  500,000  Americans  are  ex- 
pected to  die  from  cUnrette  smoking'  each 
year  for  the  next  ten  years. 

V.  CONTKOI.I.INC.  KNTITI,KMKNT  SI'KNDINO 

By  means  testintf  the  premium  for  physi 
clans"  services  under  Medicare,  $9.6  billion 
can  be  saved  over  five  years.  {Currently  all 
enrollees  of  SupplementJiry  Medical  Insur- 
ance pay  a  25-percent  copayment  for  physi- 
cian services.  If  seniors  with  income  over 
$50,000  and  .senior  couples  over  $65,000  in 
Kioss  income  are  reuuired  to  pay  .50  percent, 
the  savlURs  are  dramatic  and  only  7  percent 
of  the  senior  population  is  effei  ted. 

Should  a  family  of  four  earning  $■16,900  per 
year  receive  school  lunt  h  subsidies?  If  the 
answer  is  no,  collect  your  $2.6  billion  savings 
over  five  years.  Under  current  law,  even  the 
wealthiest  families  receive  a  daily  thirty 
cent  subsidy  for  their  child's  school  lunch. 

By  increasing  the  taxable  portion  of  Social 
Security  benefits  to  85  percent  for  the 
wealthiest  5  percent  of  all  recipients.  $9.8  bit 
lion  over  five  years  can  t)e  raised.  This  would 
cover  single  seniors  with  income  of  $60,000 
and  couples  at  $78,000  At  that  point,  85  per- 
cent (up  from  ,50  percent)  of  their  SS  benefit 
will  be  considered  taxable  income.  This  is 
the  same  rate  that  all  other  pensions  are 
taxed. 

$4.3  billion  over  five  years  can  be  saved  by 
ellminatlni;  Social  Security  cost  of  living  ad- 
justments for  sin(i:le  senlois  with  over  $60,000 
in  taxable  iniome  and  couples  with  incomes 
over  $78,000.  Both  of  the.se  proposals  will  help 
to  net  a  handle  on  the  K^rowin^  Social  Secu- 
rity budjret  which  for  the  first  time  in  fiscal 
year  1993  will  be  the  lai'Kest  expenditure  of 
the  Federal  budtjet. 

Cap  the  mortKaKe  Interest  tax  deduction  at 
$100,000  to  save  $7.9  billion  over  live  .years. 
Undei-  current  law,  millionaires  with  mil- 
llon dollar  homes  receive  a  $200,000  tax  sub- 
sidy from  the  Federal  Ooveinment.  This  six- 
finure  Kift  to  the  very  rich  should  be  abol- 
ished. 

Currently,  Individuals  earninR  above 
$130,000  have  their  Medicare  payroll  tax 
capped  at  that  level.  By  repealing  the  cap, 
and  leiiuirinK  individuals  to  pay  the  1.45 
Medicare  lax  for  all  earned  income.  $27.8  bil- 
lion over  five  years  can  be  added  to  the  oof- 
lei's. 

$15.5  billion  over  five  years  can  Ije  saved  by 
reducing  the  t«x  deduction  on  entertainment 


and  dinint;  from  80  to  50  percent  for  busi- 
nesses. The  Federal  Government  should  not 
be  footinK  the  bill  for  businesses  to  wine  and 
dine  clients  at  their  taxpayer  subsidized 
Fenway  Park  skybox. 

The  Federal  Government  wast-es  millions 
of  dollars  processlnic  handwritten  and  typed 
Medicare  claims  from  the  relatively  few  doc- 
tors that  do  not  computerize  their  billing. 
Under  this  plan.  $980  million  over  five  years 
can  be  raised  by  charning  a  fee  to  doctors 
who  do  not  bill  Medicare  electronically. 

$1.35  billion  over  five  years  can  be  .saved 
from  the  Medicaid  budget  by  following  the 
Inspector  General's  recommendations  for 
tightening  Medicaid's  estate-recovery  proc 
esses  for  long-term  care.  The  standards  im- 
po.sed  are  similar  to  those  in  effect  in  Massa- 
chusettJi. 

$2.2  billion  over  five  .years  can  be  saved  by 
replacing  the  $15  billion  dollar  possessions 
tjix  credit  with  a  wage  credit.  The  posse.ssion 
tax  credit  Is  a  deep  Federal  subsidy  for  busi- 
nesses which  locate  in  Puerto  Rico  or  any 
other  U.S.  pos.sesslon.  By  replacing  it  with  a 
wage  credit,  the  subsidy  will  help  employees 
and  employers. 

Current  law  exempts  taxation  on  employer 
contributions  to  defined  benefit  retirement 
plans  for  pensions  that  will  pay  recipients  up 
to  $140,276  per  year  plus  Social  Security  an- 
nually at  age  65.  This  level  is  so  generous 
that  only  1  percent  of  all  employees  pay  any 
tAxes  on  their  employer  contribution.  By  de- 
creasing this  exemption  to  a  level  where  em- 
ployees will  receive  an  annual  pension  of 
$55,500  plus  Social  Sec:urity,  $20.9  billion  over 
live  years  can  be  raised.  This  would  still  af- 
fect only  the  wealthiest  6  percent  of  all  em- 
ployees with  pension  plans. 

The  Federal  Government  should  follow  the 
lead  of  the  private  sector  and  the  Financial 
Accounting  Standards  Board,  and  pre-fund 
the  Feileial  Retirees'  Health  Insurance  pro- 
gram. This  would  save  $15.95  billion  over  five 
years  without  affecting  service. 

$1.7  billion  over  five  years  can  be  saved  by 
using  the  .same  payment  system  used  by 
Medicare  to  reimburse  hospitals  that  treat 
Individuals  with  Federal  health  insurance 
benefits. 
VI.  HKDUCINQ  KNTITI.KMKNTS  FOH  HUSINKSSKS 

AND  OI'HKHS 
The  Rural  Klectric  Administration  was 
started  in  the  1930's  to  bring  electricity  to 
rural  areas.  Most  rural  communities  now 
have  electric  and  telephone  service,  but  they 
can  receive  ongoing  loan  subsidies  from  RKA 
to  maintain  these  services.  Increasing  the  in- 
terest rate  charged  to  cover  the  cost  to  the 
Treasury  would  save  $1,050  billion  over  five 
years. 

The  Department  of  Knergy  charges  Pacific 
Northwest  utillt.y  customers  artificially  low 
electricity  rates  becau.se  it  does  not  have  to 
make  regular  payments  on  its  construction 
debts.  Requiring  DOE  to  pa.v  off  the  existing 
$14  billion  ilebt  to  the  Treasur.v  on  a  regular 
basis  would  save  $1  billion  over  five  years. 
American  taxpayers  subsidize  the  Pacific 
Northwest  to  the  point  where  consumers  pay 
the  lowest  amount  for  electricity  than  those 
of  any  other  region. 

Hardrock  miners  currently  have  full  access 
to  public  lands  for  mining  and  only  have  to 
perform  $100  worth  of  work  a  year  on  the 
claim.  Requiring  miners  to  pay  $100  a  year 
for  the  right  to  mine  would  save  $240  million 
over  five  years.  A  small  percentage  of  west- 
ern ranchers  graze  sheep  and  cattle  for  less 
than  it  costs  the  government  to  run  the  pro- 
gram. Increasing  grazing  fees  woubl  save  $120 
million.  Charges  foi'  water  in  the  west  are  .so 
artificially  low  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 


tion doesn't  reclaim  Its  costs,  let  alone 
charge  market  rates.  Targeting  subsidies  to 
small  farms  would  save  $85  million  over  five 
years. 

Kliininate  below  cost  timber  sales  from  na- 
tional forests  to  save  $260  million  over  five 
years.  We  should  not  subsidize  the  deforest- 
ation of  public  lands  especially  when  the 
timber  and  the  manufacturing  jobs  are  often 
shipped  to  Japan. 

Private,  for  profit  users  of  the  public  radio 
spectrum  would  have  to  pay  a  royalty  equal 
to  4  percent  of  their  revenues,  raising  $8  8 
billion  over  five  years. 

The  Alternative  Minimum  Tax  is  a  floor 
for  upper  income  Individuals  who  reduce 
their  income  through  a  variety  of  tax  deduc- 
tions. Raising  the  rate  from  24  to  28  percent 
raises  this  lloor,  saves  $27  billion  and  elimi- 
nates loophole  deductions  for  the  richest 
taxpayers. 

Raising  the  corporate  AMT  from  20  to  25 
percent  puts  a  floor  on  corporate  Ux  and  im 
proves  the  fairness  of  the  tax  system.  Sav 
ings  of  $11.7  billion  over  five  years. 

Tighten  USDA  commodity  subsidies  by  re- 
ducing target  prices  to  save  $13.3  billion  over 
five  years.  Deficiency  payments  are  deter- 
mined in  part  by  the  difference  between  the 
market  price  of  a  crop  and  a  target  price. 
The  larger  the  gap  between  the  market  price 
and  the  target  price,  the  higher  the  defi- 
ciency payments  will  be.  This  encourages 
agri-businesses  to  over  produi  e. 

Eliminate  the  0  92  and  50  92  USDA  com 
modity  program  to  save  $1.7  billion  over  live 
vears.  Current  law  allows  participants  in 
KSDA  price  and  income  support  programs  to 
ir-celve  92  percent  of  their  deficiency  pay- 
ments, even  though  they  may  plant  as  little 
as  50  percent  of  their  eligible  acreage  in  the 
jiiogram  crop  (cotton  and  ric:e  -5092);  or 
f-ven  though  they  do  not  plant  any  of  the 
program  crop  (wheat  and  feed  grains--092). 
There  is  no  need  to  pay  people  artificially 
high  prices  for  their  crops  even  when  they 
don't  grow  them.  These  programs  are  out- 
dated as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  now 
has  considerable  discretion  to  increase  un 
paid  acreage  reduction  requirements,  so 
there  Is  no  need  to  pay  farmers  to  cut  acre- 
age. 

Restrict  eligibility  for  certain  I'SUA  pt  i.  >■ 
support  programs  to  $40,000  per  pei.-^oii  and 
disqualify  people  whose  adju.sted  gross  in- 
come exceeds  $100,000.  These  eligibility  re- 
strictions would  save  $1.63  billion  over  five 
years.  Eligibility  restrictions  would  force 
large  operators  to  be  more  responsive  to  the 
market  while  .still  allowing  smaller  farmers, 
who  are  more  likely  to  need  assistance,  to 
receive  benefits. 


Klimmate  the  huney  sub.-^idy  to  save  $40 
million  over  five  years.  Bees  will  continue  to 
pollinate  without  a  subsidy.  It  is  ridiculous 
for  the  government  to  spend  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  a  program  which  benefits  only  2.000 
Ijeekeepers  in  the  Ihiited  States-or  $'20,000 
per  beekeeper.  That's  quite  a  sting  (or  the 
taxpayer. 

Reduce  Ij'SU.'\  short  and  intermediate  ex- 
port loan  guarantees  made  by  commercial 
banks  to  save  $1.65  billion  over  five  years. 
This  loan  guarantee  program  provides  a  huge 
safety  net  to  commercial  banks  and  agri- 
busine.ss.  but  leaves  the  American  taxpayer 
holding  the  bag  when  developing  countries 
default.  The  American  taxpayer  should  not 
have  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  agri-business  and 
the  banks.  By  limiting  the  loan  guarantee 
program  we  would  eliminate  the  riskiest 
borrowers  and  take  the  financial  iiunien 
away  from  the  American  taxpayer. 

Eliminate  the  Export  p:nhaiicement  Pro- 
gram (EEP)  to  save  nearly  $3  billion  over 
livo  years.  The  KEP  provides  cash  bonu.ses  to 
i:.S.  grain  exporters  after  negotiating  a  price 
with  buyers  in  a  targeted  counti  y  This  pro- 
gram is"  targeted  at  European  Cuniniunity 
markets  to  give  U.S.  grain  access  to  those 
markets  by  depressing  world  commodity 
prices.  The  largest  recipient  of  subsidized 
grain  sales  is  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
By  replacing  Federal  crop  insurance  with 
Federal  disaster  assistance  we  would  save 
$3.5  billion  over  five  years.  Disaster  assist- 
ance would  be  in  the  form  of  direct  payments 
for  any  shortfall  in  harve.st  below  60  percent 
of  that  county's  normal  yield.  Farmers 
would  still  be  eligible  for  assistance  but  only 
in  the  case  of  sharp  losses  and  only  if  the 
county  as  a  whole,  and  not  just  the  individ- 
ual, suffers  significant  losses. 

By  carefully  targeting  USDA  export  mar 
keting  prograir.s  !n  products  that  actually 
need  funding  we  will  save  $60  million  over 
five  years.  This  program  organizes  trade 
shows  and  demonstrations  in  conjunction 
with  large  agri-businesses  to  promote  a  par- 
ticular commodity.  It  is  ridiculous  for  For- 
tune 500  tobacco  companies  and  financial  gi- 
ants like  Sunkist  to  receive  taxpayer  fi- 
nanced start   up  and  marketing  grants  from 

USDA. 

Eliminate  the  Eximbank  program  to  save 
$:i  7  billion  over  five  years.  Presently  we 
guarantee  bank  loans  to  foreign  countries  to 
purcha.se  American  goods  from  Big  Board 
companies  like  Boeing,  AT&T,  General  Elec- 
tric, and  Caterpillar.  Once  again  the  Federal 
Government  is  tunneling  taxpayer  dollars  to 
help  profitable  corporations  make  even  big 
ger  profits. 

Reduce  the  Export  Administration  (EA)  to 
save  $150  million  over  five  years  by  limiting 
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Us  scope  to  cover  only  technology  that  can 
be  used  for  chemical  and  nuclear  weai?ons 
production.  The  EA  is  a  bloated  and  out- 
moded bureaucracy  that  was  established  to 
delay  and  prevent  the  sale  of  American  com- 
mercial high  technologies  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. Billions  of  dollars  in  sales  have  been 
blocked  by  this  blizzard  of  red  tape.  No  other 
country  in  the  world  has  such  a  bureaucracy 
in  place  that  kills  the  sale  of  its  own  com- 
mercial technology.  The  EA  clearly  did  not 
stop  Saddam  Hussein  from  getting  the  tech- 
nology to  build  advanced  weapons  of  destruc- 
tion. 

The  Federal  Government  shares  revenues 
generated  by  commercial  activities  on  Fed- 
eral lands  with  local  communities.  By 
switching  from  a  gross  to  a  net  receipt  basis, 
we  would  save  $1.05  billion  over  five  years. 
The  Federal  Government  should  cover  all  its 
costs  before  sharing  with  local  communities. 
Raise  base  acreage  ineligible  for  deficiency 
payment,s  from  15  to  25  percent  to  save  $4  bil- 
lion over  five  yeais.  By  decreasing  the  num- 
ber of  acres  eligible  to  receive  deficiency 
payments  from  85  to  75  percent  of  tiase  acre- 
age, total  Federal  deficiency  payment  fig- 
ures would  decrease  and  producers  would  be 
free  to  plant  any  program  crop  on  the  addi- 
tional unpaid  land  without  losing  eligibility 
for  future  program  benefits.  This  proposal 
would  give  increased  flexibility  to  the  farm- 
er to  make  production  decisions  based  on  the 
needs  of  the  market  and  not  on  the  rules  of 
the  farm  program. 

Eliminate  the  overseas  market  promotion 
program  to  save  $900  million  over  five  years. 
Again,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
American  taxpayer  should  pay  advertising 
costs  for  corporations  like  McDonald's. 
These  corporations  benefit  directly  from  ad- 
vertising and  market  promotion,  they  can 
afford  the  investment,  and  they  should  bear 
the  full  costs. 

Require  producer  contributions  for  the 
dairy  price  support  program  to  save  $1.15  bil- 
lion over  five  years.  Dairy  producers  would 
a.ssunie  more  of  the  financial  burden  when 
the  Federal  Government  purchases  milk  and 
other  dairy  products  to  guarantee  a  fair  mar- 
ket price. 

Auction  import  quotas  on  textiles  and 
sugar  to  save  $14.4  billion  over  five  years. 
Foreign  producers  and  suppliers  aggressively 
seek  to  sell  textiles  and  sugar  in  the  United 
States  because  of  higher  prices.  Auctioning 
off  these  import  quotas  will  raise  additional 
revenue,  and  foreign  suppliers  will  still  make 
a  sizable  profit. 
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Mr.  SMITH  ol"  Oiotion.  Mr.  Spt'akor.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tho  sp»'- 
oial  oidei-s  manled  for  totlay  to  the 
1,'ontleman  from  Geoik'ia  [Mr.  GiNO- 
Hicii).  and  iht;  t,'t>ntlc-nian  from  Oioi;on 
|Mr.  S.MiTlll.  1)0  svvitclied. 

Tho  Sl'KAKHlt  pio  Lemporo.  Is  there 
ohjeiU.ion  to  the  request  of  the  tren- 
tieman  from  Oiejfon? 


There  was  no  objection. 
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THK  NKKI)  FOR  A   MALANCED 
BUDGK']'  AMHNDMKNT 

The  SPHAKHR  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  t?en- 
tleman  from  Michi(,'an  [Mr.  Camp]  is 
recoKnized  foi-  .'i  minutes. 


Mr.  C.X.Ml'  ,\li  Speaker,  next  week 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  vote 
to  amend  our  Constitution  to  require 
that  our  Government  balance  its  budg- 
et every  .year. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  this  body  has  not 
balanced  a  budget  in  24  years.  Think 
aljout  that  for  just  a  minute.  Congress 
has  run  deficits  for  nearly  a  quartei-  of 
a  century     1969  wa.s  the  last  year  this 


./////.■ :{.  nnrJ 
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Government    took    in    as    much    as    it 
spent. 

Since  then,  we  have  had  21  budgets 
and  24  strait,'ht  .years  of  deficits,  '^hl^ 
year  Contjress  passed  a  budMTet  il'.ii 
calls  for  Sl.l  trillion  in  spondint,'  while 
at  the  same  time  ruiininti  a  SlOO  billion 
deficit. 

In  1977.  just  15  years  at^o.  the  entire 
budget  of  the  United  States  was  the 
same  size  as  the  deficit  for  1992.  In  1982. 
the  U.S.  Government  was  run  on  $750 
billion,  hut  today  it  t<ik<  s  duuble  that 
amount.  $1.1  trillion.  Di.^pnc  all  the 
talk  about  huRe  slashes  in  spendini,'^ 
over  the  past  10  years,  revenue  to  the 
Federal  Government,  .ir.d  ili.ti  i>  'ix 
pa.yer  dollars,  increased  100  peireDi.  in 
spite  of  that,  the  budj^et  has  increased 
at  twice  that  rate. 

All  alonjf.  those  in  Congress  were 
telling  the  American  people  that  they 
were  cutting  the  liudt^'ot.  The  .American 
ixjople  were  told  that  Cont^'rcss  was 
making  the  touf,'h  choices  and  simply 
could  not  cut  an.y  more.  But  Cont^ress 
spends  more  ever.y  year.  Cont^ress 
raises  taxes  every  .year,  and  Conf,'re.ss 
borrows  moi"e  every  .year,  and  our  Gov- 
ernment has  Rotten  biRRcr  every  year. 

Today  the  U.S.  Government  is  the 
world's  largest  power  producer,  in- 
surer, lender,  bonower.  hospital  sys- 
tem operator,  landowner,  tenant,  hold- 
er of  Rrazintr  lands,  timber  seller.  Krain 
owner,  wai'ohouse  operator',  ship  owner, 
and  truck  fleet  operator.  Our  Govern- 
ment owns  one-third  of  the  U.S.  land 
mass  and  occupies  four  times  the  office 
spi\ce  available  in  our  Nation's  four 
largest  cities.  Our  Government  spends 
S92.000  a  second,   rouRhiy  S8   liillion  .t 

day. 

Despite  all  of  this.  ConMrre-ss  has 
avoided  dealing  with  the  deficit  and 
will  not  recognize  the  problem.  The 
problem  is  that  spending  is  out  of  con- 
trol, and  Government  has  grown  too 
biR. 

The  American  i>eople  deserve  respon- 
sible decisions  and  want  action.  Let  us 
pass  the  balanced-budget  amendment. 


.\   I'l,  \\ 

The  .^r 
previou.s 


i'..\i,.\.\ci-:  iHi-:  HLiK;K'r 

'r.XKI.i;  I'lM  ii'iiipore.  Under  a 
order  ol  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  At- 
Ki.N's]  is  recounizod  for  5  minutes. 

.Mr.  ATKINS.  Mi'.  .Speaker,  next  week 
the  Hou.se  will  take  up  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  another  gimmick 
designed  to  keep  us  talking  about  the 
deficit  instead  of  acting  on  it. 

Let  us  act  foi-  a  change. 

Our  Federal  deficit  is  the  Nation's 
most  serious  national  security  prob- 
lem. It  affects  our  ability  to  compete 
internationally.  It  hinders  our  ability 
to  educate  our  children.  It  keeps  us 
from  investing  in  research,  develop- 
ment, and  new  technologies  foi-  our  ci- 
vilian economy. 

The  deficit  blunts  nearly  all  new  ini- 
tiatives for  reform  of  our  broken  social 
programs. 

.Vt-<«i    o— >i7\ol  l:ih(lt  1(1) « 


It  IS  Ihi-  pi'iiui-  fX.uiirile  of  the  t(}tal 
dysl'unclion  that  exist.s  in  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches. 

Hut  we  are  oiilv  kidditig  ourselves  if 
wi-  lielicve  that  next  week's  tmdget 
aiiii-iiiittii'iit  viiti'  will  shavi-  ,1  liimc  off 
our  (it'ln  lit  ,i;  ]nd  (ielit  . 

l-'irst.  It  will  take  \t\iis  for  States  to 
ratify  the  .iiniTnimciit..  We  do  not  have 
years  to  solvr  ilus  . nsis. 

.'-^i-roiid.  thei'e  is  no  plan  to  cut  spend- 
iml:.  With  no  i)lan  there  is  no  a(;tion. 

.^up!)oi  tcis  ol  the  amendment  ought 
to  tf!l  t.txp.i.Vfrs  how  we  will  tuilance 
ilif  budget.  r.ithiT  than  tell  them  we 
will,  somehow,  in  t  ht>  future,  by  hook 
or  I  rook,  balaiioe  tb,e  tnidget  b.y  some 
yet  lo  be  determincil  accounting  magic 
wand. 

Those  opposed  should  not  take  our 
worse  possible  budget  scenario  and 
turn  It  into  a  Stephen  Kintj  fiscal 
borrow  show. 

For  tile  last  several  wet.'ks.  I  have 
combed  throutih  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  reports  and  other  budtfot 
documents. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  can  balance 
ihc  budget  without  disrupting  the 
economy,  without  raising  taxes,  and 
without  placing  the  burden  on  .•Ameri- 
ca's most  vulnei'able  families. 

Today.  I  have  submitted  a  detailed 
proposal  to  balance  t he  Federal  budget 
by  fiscal  .year  19W)  witli  projections  out 
to  fisi^al  year  1997.  1  ani  proposintr  total 
cuts  and  s.ivings  of  moi'e  th,>n  SI  tril- 
lion o\cl  f)  ve,\rs. 

Hi'ir  is  a  lirn-l'  suniniary  ol  the  pi'o- 
posal.  'I'ho  lull  p'i.in  has  been  sutunitted 
for  the  Kkcohd: 

Till-  .  old  war  is  in  the  history  books 
.\i-t  tlie  1 'resident  is  requesting  only  a 
3-percent  yearly  decrease  in  defense 
spending. 

Does  that  mean  only  3  percent  of  our 
nuclear  forces,  subs,  fighter  planes,  and 
intelligence  activities  were  geared  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Union? 

Our  defense  policy  has  changed  from 
one  based  on  national  security  to  one 
based  on  preserving  jobs.  That  is  a  bad 
\sMv  to  I'un  an  army  and  an  economy. 

We  can  cut  defense  by  ."JO  percent  in 
real  terms.  Cold  w.u  dinosaurs  liki-  TV 
.Marli  and  \'oii  i-  oj  .Amei'ica  should  be 
abolished  Ovn  .Sti  billion  can  be  saved 
by  sellinu  oft  nun  h  of  our  pork-ridden 
stockpile  of  stratepric  and  ci'itical  ma- 
terials like  tin.  rayon,  asbestos,  and  16 
niilllon  karats  ol  rubies  and  sai)phires. 
Total  defense  and  cold  war  savings: 
S563  billion. 

Next  year.  Social  Security  will  take 
up  a  larger  port  ion  of  our  budget  than 
defense.  I  am  proposing  cuts  of  $122  bil- 
lion over  5  years  for  all  entitleiTient 
spending  iin  lud;ni;  .Social  .Security, 

Wt>althy  seniors  with  income  over 
S60.000  will  receive  <i  delay  in  their 
cost-of-living  adjustments. 

The  mortgage  interest  tax  deduction, 
by  far  the  largest  subsidy  program  in 
the  I'\nieral  Government.  will  be 
capptMl  at  a  still  generous  .SKKi.iKHi    Mil- 
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lion  dollar  honii^owners  should  not  re- 
ceive $'200.0(K)  taxpavei  financed  hous- 
ing sulisuiies. 

My  plan  eliminates  the  school  lunch 
subsidy  for  families  of  four  with  in- 
come above  $16,900.  With  a  Federal  defi- 
cit approaching  $400  l)illion.  we  must 
target  our  nutrition  progiams  lo  those 
who  need  it. 

NASA  and  airport  programs  have 
been  hijacked  by  eager  contractors  who 
have  broken  the  bank  at  taxpayer  ex- 
pense. It  is  time  to  say  goodbye  to  the 
space  station  a  multibillion  dollar 
mistake.  The  advanced  solid  rocket 
motoi'  is  unnecessary.  We  should  stop 
funding  airport  construction  tnants 
through  the  General  Treasury. 

We  can  save  at  least  $25  billion  over 
5  years  by  granting  the  President  lim- 
ited line-item  veto  authority  and  kill- 
ing other  archaic  Government  pro- 
grams. 

W'e  should  abolish  do-nothing  Federal 
agencies  wliich  have  stood  the  test  of 
time  for  no  apparent  reason,  like  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
ICC  has  tied  up  the  trucking  and  inter- 
state busing  industry  amidst  a  blizzard 
of  red  tape. 

House  and  Senate  legislative  appro- 
priations should  be  pared  by  10  percent. 

Let  us  get  rid  of  the  postal  subsidy 
for  nonprofit  organizations.  We  will 
spend  $1.9  billion  over  the  next  5  years 
to  subsidize  mail  much  of  which  will 
likely  end  up  m  the  garbage  unopened. 

My  plan  drastically  reduces  the  tax 
break  which  allows  businesses  to  buy  a 
Fenway  Park  skybox  and  deduct  80  per- 
cent of  the  (  'is!  off  their  taxes.  It  also 
kills  about  a  dozen  agricultural  enti- 
tlements which  line  the  pockets  of  ag- 
ribusinesses. 

In  19.54.  the  Department  of  Defense 
declared  wool  and  mohair  strategic 
materials  in  short  supply.  Now  that  the 
mohair  crisis  is  over,  shouldn't  we 
eliminate  the  $570  million  subsidy'? 

Congress  has  been  rolled  by  the  to- 
bacco industry  for  200  years.  My  plan 
ups  the  cigarette  excise  tax  a  modest  25 
cents  and  raises  $18.6  billion  over  5 
years. 

It  also  places  a  fee  on  ixrmits  that 
allow  industry  to  destroy  our  ozone 
layer  and  fill  our  lakes  with  acid  rain. 
If  industry  does  not  like  the  fee.  they 
can  clean  up  their  act  using  already  ex- 
isting technologies. 

Including  estimated  savings  on  debt 
service,  this  plan  cuts  one  trillion  dol- 
lai's  from  our  projected  budget.  In  fis- 
cal years  1996  and  fiscal  year  1997  we 
will  be  running  surpluses  of  over  $;50 
billion. 

Yes.  we  can  dramatically  reduce 
spending.  Yes.  it  will  sting.  No.  it  will 
not  disrupt  our  economy  nor  place  the 
burden  of  deficit  reduction  on  the  most 
vulnerable  families  in  America. 

In  4  .vears  we  will  have  a  balanced 
budget .  and  a  lean  Federal  Government 
prepaied  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
2!st  century. 


Time  for  talk  is  over:  let  us  act. 
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AMKNDMHNT 

Thf  SPKAKKli  pio  ti-mpore.  Under  a 
previous  ordi-r  of  the  House,  the  Ren- 
tleniiin  from  Ore^'on  |Mr.  Smith)  is  rec- 
o>?nizeil  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Orck'on.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tonight  we  bet;in  a  lonf?  and  hopefully 
successful  discussion  about  what  ou^ht 
to  happen  to  the  finances  in  Amei-ica. 
Tonight  we  are  «oint,'  to  talk  with  each 
othei-  and  hopefully  to  the  Amei-ican 
peoplt!  about  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  For  just  a 
moment,  the  history  of  this  mi^'ht  be 
of  some  interest  to  Members  and  to  the 
public. 

Thomas  .lefferson.  by  the  way,  was 
kind  of  the  oritxinator  of  this  whole 
idea.  He  said  in  a  muse  one  time. 

If  I  only  had  one  amiMidiiieiit  that  I  wouUI 
offer  t.o  tho  Con.stitut.lon.  il  wouhl  tie  that 
t.tie  Federal  ttoverniiient  should  l)e  denied 
fiotn  liotrowliiK'  money. 

That  was  the  first  effort  to  tiy  tt) 
balance  the  budget  in  America. 

Well,  from  there,  of  course,  we  have 
trone  to  this  day  which  most  of  us  know 
about,  the  SlOO  billion  deficit,  the  larg- 
est in  the  history,  and  a  .SI  trillion 
debt. 

Reorifani/.inK  this  alon^,'  the  way.  10 
years  ajio  I  came  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  at  that  time  Barber 
Conable.  a  very  honorable  Member 
from  the  State  of  New  York  was  here, 
offeiint,'  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. I  joine<l  and  when  Barber  Con- 
able  retired,  Larry  Crait,'  and  I  took  up 
the  cause.  Then  Cu.\hi,ik  Stknhoi.m 
joined  us  and  then  wc  lietcan  to  actui- 
mulate  Meml)ers  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  wit.h  resp«>i't  to  what  ou»,'ht  to  be 
done  about  the  deficit  of  this  country. 
All  of  us  agreed  that  this  is  the  majoi' 
probli>m  facing:  the  p«?ople  of  America 
and  surely  the  Congress. 

From  that  lime,  we  have  been  jeop- 
ardizing our  efforts  because  |{epub 
licans  blame  Democrats  for  social 
sf)endintr.  Democrats  blame  Repub- 
licans for  defense  spendintr  Wi-  all 
know  that  little  inside  uame. 

The   Cont^ress   blames    the    l'r«^sident. 
and  the  I'rt^sident  blames  the  Con»<ress, 
and  here  we  are  lanKuishinw  in  the  n- 
suit  of  that  hunt"  debt  and  deficit. 

So  we  must  chaiii,'c  jt .  and  Democrats 
and  Kepublicans  atfiee  that  it  must  be 
chanu'cd.  We  have  a  desit;n  to  change  it. 
We  want  to  talk  about  that  tonight 
((uickfy. 

I  just  want  to  jjo  throutjh  what  now 
has  become  the  Stenholm-Snuth 
amendment,  with  others  joining'  from 
each  side,  for-  just  a  moment  and  then 
we  can  discuss  any  of  these  issues  that 
may  come  foi'wai'd  from  M«'mbers. 

First,  of  all.  this  is  a  vt-ry  simple 
iittiendnicnt     t.o    the    Constitution.    Wc 
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need  to  keep  it  in  constitutional  Ian 
Kuane.  The  first  provision  says  that  the 
President  and  the  Contfress  must  enact 
an  estimate  of  receipts,  a  law,  estimat- 
ing receipts  for  that  fiscal  year.  Then 
that  estimate  of  revenues  could  not  be 
exceeded  by  outlays  unless  three-fifths 
of  the  Members  of  Cont,'ress  voted  to  do 
so.  That  is  a  supermajority.  That  is  the 
first  provision. 

Next,  we  would  recjuire  the  Sivme 
supernmjority  if  the  debt  were  to  be  ex- 
tended by  necessity  of  extending?  the 
deficit.  As  the  del)t  builds  up,  we  must 
extend  the  <lebt.  so  a  supermajority  of 
60  peicent  would  be  necessary  to  ex- 
tend the  debt,. 

Third,  we  have  all  heard  that  the 
President  is  not  a  player  in  this  k'amc. 
Well,  we  require  that  the  President 
submit  a  balanced  budtjet.  Now,  that 
does  not  mean  it  is  the  only  budtjet  he 
can  submit,  but  he  now  becomes  a 
player  in  this  process  because  he,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  must 
sul)mit  a  l)alanccd  butltret. 

Our  piovision  says  that  no  revenue- 
increasiiit,'  bill  can  become  law  without 
a  constitutional  majority  of  both 
Houses,  which  means  218  votes  In  the 
House  by  rollcall  vote,  51  votes  in  the 
Senate.  We  think  that  is  sufficient  to 
uuard  against  increasing  taxes. 

We  also  have  a  waiver  in  any  fisial 
year  where  there  is  a  declaration  of 
war. 

We  have  a  provision  here  that  defines 
rec  eipts  and  outlays,  which  is  very  im- 
portant in  our  little  budk'etary  fun 
Kames  around  here.  We  have  ort?ani/.a- 
tions  that  estimate  receipts  and  then 
estimate  outlays  and  we  never  seem  to 
KUt  our  act  tot^ether  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Contrress.  This  decides 
the  issue.  There  will  be  a  definition  of 
receipts,  of  outla.vs,  that  everybody 
a>jrees  to. 

Of  course,  then  that  will  be  agreed  to 
by  the  Cont;ress. 

Finally,  the  effective  date  we  have 
extended  from  1995  to  1997  or  until  a 
necessary  numbei'  of  States  have  rati- 
fied the  amendmetit  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

This  is  a  time  foi-  cliajik'e.  This  coun- 
try demands  chantje  We  have  had  prob- 
lems here  in  the  House  of  check  bounc- 
ing and  the  post  office  problems,  and 
we  have  surely  had  lor  alonj;  time  this 
question  of  deficit  and  debt  buildin^^. 
We  are  passintr  that  on  to  our  children. 
That  must  chani^e,  and  I  think  it  will 
change  with  this  amendment. 

I  am  delighted  that  a  numb<;r  of 
Democrats  are  here  and  a  number  of 
llepublican  tonif,'ht  to  show  everybody 
that  this  is  not  just  one  piirty  or  I  he 
other. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  to  those 
who  have  not  met  him  the  tjentleman 
who  is  the  primary  sponsor  of  this 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the 
k'cntleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  StkniiolmI. 
and  1  yield  to  the  jjentleman  from 
Texas, 
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Mr.  S'!'i:MI()i.M  .Mr.  Spcitkcr.  I 
thank  my  ■-(.•litM^ue.  t  h<'  '^'cntlemaii 
from  Oregon,  for  yieldint^  to  me. 

I  will  just  take  a  few  minutes  tonij,'ht 
to  talk  a  little  bit  further  about  how 
we  come  to  be  here  at  this  particular 
point  in  time. 

1  would  lall  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leak'ues  to  a  GAO  report  that  was  just 
issued  today.  This  was  a  report  that 
was  re()uested  by  Senator  Bill  Bkad- 
LKY  of  New  Jersey  and  Senator  DoMKN- 
ici  of  New  Mexico.  I  will  just  hit^hliK^ht 
a  few  of  the  thinK's  that  this  report 
says: 

A  continuation  of  our  cuirent  taxing'  and 
spending  polUies  would,  if  .sustained,  slow 
economic  Krowlh.  drive  the  deficit  to  20.6 
peri;ent  of  ONP  and  lead  to  a  world  in  whk  h 
the  Federal  Government  pays  rapidly  in 
creasing  interest  IjiUs.  rapidly  ln<:reasinK 
health  care  costs  and  an  enormous  retire- 
ment bill.  The  sooner  actioti  is  taken  to 
\>v\x\K  the  deficit  under  control  and  to  make 
roniposltion  of  federal  spending'  more  condu- 
cive to  investment,  the  le.ss  they  .sat:rifice 
and  the  ureater  the  benefit. 

The  report  says: 

Inaction  is  not  a  sustainaljle  policy.  If  no 
ai  tlon  Is  taken  to  slash  the  defii-it.  real  per 
lapita  ONP  in  the  yeai-  2020  would  not 
change  from  the  current  level  of  $24,000  a 
year,  resulting:  in  no  improved  standard  of 
living  for  the  next  generation  and  a  publii 
debt  totally  a  stAKtjeriuK  $45  trillion. 

Now.  that  is  a  report  just  out  today. 
We  have  heard  a  lot.  of  contradicting 
reports  and  you  an;  is'oink'  to  hear  more 
of  them  as  we  approach  next  week  in 
the  debate  that  will  ociur  on  the  flooi- 
of  this  Housi-  next  Wednesday  and 
Thursday. 

We  have  278  cosponsors.  The  tren- 
tleman  from  Orei^on  has  been  one  of 
th<'  prime  cosponsors.  On  our  side  there 
is  Tom  Cakpkk,  .Jim  Mcjodv.  and  117 
other  Democrats. 

As  of  lonifjht,  I  believe  that  we  can 
almost  (;ount  a  majority  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle.  The  gentleman  from  Ore^jon 
has  done  a  little  bettei-  on  his  side, 
about  97,  98.5-pt»rcent  pure  in  rounding 
up  support. 

Man.v  of  our  critics  are  sayint;  this  is 
not  ne<essary.  I  suti^est  one  thintc  in 
paiticular  tonight.  To  those  who  say 
this  is  not  necessar.v,  would  we  be  here 
toniK'ht  discussing'  this?  Would  t  he 
Budtft't  Committee  have  convened  this 
aftei-noon  b«'Minninn  to  look  at,  how  we 
are  troin^  to  implt^ment  this  should  it 
and  when  it  passes? 

D  2110 

The  answer  obviously  is  'no."  And 
the  reason  why  many  of  us  have  come 
to  the  con<dusion  that,  we  must  do  as 
Thomas  .Jefferson  observed,  we  must 
put  additional  restraint,  yes.  into  oui- 
Constitution  to  tjive  us  the  backbone, 
the  couratje,  whatever  it  is  that  we  are 
lackin^,'  on  both  ends  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  to  deal  with  this  impoi-tant 
question  of  the  deficit. 

If  this  k'tmeration,  you  and  I  and 
those  of  our  t^eneration  are  to  leave  oui' 
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1  liiliircn  and  t.;raiuichildren  wluii.  oui' 
fathers  and  MTfandfathers  and  trrand- 
mothers  left  us,  and  that  Is  a  better 
(  hance.  a  better  countiy,  a  better  op- 
portunity for  an  increased  standaid  of 
living',  this  is  a  sacrifice  we  must  iii.ikc 
now  and  we  believe  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely imp<jrtant  that  we  set  this 
amendment  on  the  ritjht  path,  that  we 
put  it  into  the  Constitution,  that  it 
pass  the  House,  that  it  piiss  the  Senate. 
that  wc  send  it  to  the  States. 

No  (luestion  in  my  mind  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  will  ratify  it  be- 
cause poll  after  poll  after  poll  shows 
that  80  to  85  percent  of  the  American 
people  want  us  to  do  what  we  have 
been  unable  to  <lo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  have  additional 
comments  to  make  later  on.  but  I  yield 
hack  to  our  colleaMTue. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oret,'on.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
yield  to  the  leader  from  the  State  ol 
Utah,  Mr.  JiM  Han.sen.  who  has  been 
not  onl.y  a  leader  in  the  Conj^Mess  but 
certainly  a  stront,'  and  lon^:  supporter 
of  a  balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  for  America,  the  tien- 
tlcman  from  Utah  I  Mr   IIanskn]. 

Mr.  HANSKN.  Ml ,  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  tjentleman  yieldinij  to  me. 

Ml'.  Speaker,  in  my  former  life  before 
1  came  to  Contjress.  I  was  the  speaker 
of  the  Utah  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 
In  that  position  as  speaker  of  the  house 
of  that  small  State,  we  had  a  balanced 
budk'et  amendment,  and  we  had  a  line- 
item  veto. 

What  did  that  mean?  That  meant  ti3 
us  that  we  could  not  no  over  the 
amount  of  revenue  we  broutrht  in.  we 
f  <iul(l  not  expend  a  dollar  more. 

1  remember  ri^'ht  after  takintJr  the 
oath  of  office.  I  had  the  attorney  i^on- 
eral  come  to  me  and  say,  "You  are  per- 
sonally responsible  if  you  ko  over  that 
amount." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  a  very  chilling 
effect.  I  remember  distinctly  when  peo- 
ple came  from  our  various  committees 
on  appropriation  who  would  come  in 
and  say.  "We  uot  to  have  a  few  million 
more  for  this  road."  or  "this  school." 
or  "the  fish  and  name."  or  whatever  it 
mi^ht  be.  We  had  to  say,  "Sorry,  we 
haven't  t?ot  the  money.  We  cant  help 
you."' 

As  we  (jot  to  the  end  of  our  60  days 
and  the  clock  started  >jettinK  close  to 
midnii,'ht.  we  had  to  tell  a  lot  of  people. 
"No,  we  just  don't  have  the  money.  " 

But  out  of  that  we  always  had  a  sur- 
plus. As  I  later  went  on  into  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Legislators. 
I  found  that  42  other  States  had  this 
.md  they  had  to  say  "no." 

In  the  ak't,'reijate.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
had  billions  of  dollars  in  the  black  be- 
cau.se  we  had  a  balanced  budpet  amend- 
ment. 

Now,  of  course,  as  1  ijninitii  out.  in. 
those  old  Western  States  out  there  we 
kind  of  have  some  of  that  pioneer 
blood.  I  still  remember  my  errand- 
mother  saying.  "Fix  it  up.  wear  it  out. 


make  11  lio  ui  du  witiioiil."  1  think  to 
a  certain  extent  we  are  to  the  point 
where  we  just  have  not  learned  that  in 

some  1)1   t  111  se  .treas, 

Coiune.ss  just  does  not  seem  to  i^vl  it. 
Possibly  we  e;oi  too  many  millionaires 
aroumi  hi-ie.  .Maybe  we  have  too  many 
people  will)  have  n(jt  had  to  bud^ret.  to 
bud^ret  to  put  braces  on  their  children's 
teeth  or  for  vacations  or  to  buy  a  set  of 
tires  for  their  car.  Maybe  these  thing's 
have  come  too  easy. 

I  remeinliei  wiien  I  was  first  here  in 
the  early  1980s,  we  hail  an  illustrious 
Senator  who  .'^aid  that.  "If  we  pass  my 
amendment,  we  won't  have  to  do  it 
attain.  From  here  on.  we  will  always  be 
in  balance."  However,  wc  did  not  live 
up  to  what  that  t^rent  leman  said. 

Then  we  came  up  with  Giamm-Rud- 
nian.  We  all  voted  foi'  that  and  said, 
•Thi^  i:-  the  ciii.^w.r.  We  have  finally 
done  il.  We  don't  tiave  to  worry  about 
sequestration  because  we  are  all  stronsj 
enouKh  to  save  it."  However,  we  were 
not  that  stront,"^.  Something  went 
wrong-.  We  ilni  not  make  ii  We  all  fell 
apart. 

Then  we  had  the  famous  budtret 
atjreement.  We  sent  them  out  to  An- 
drews Air  P''orce  Base,  and  the  (jroup 
«^ot  smaller  and  smaller,  and  finally 
they  all  took  the  oath:  "If  we  a^ree  on 
this,  we  «^ot  this  thin^r  licked."  Ati^ain. 
we  failed. 

We  can  ko  l>ack  to  years  and  years 
tioini,'  throu^rh  these  thing's.  As  we 
pointed  out.  Jefferson  made  the  state- 
ment. "Bind  them  down  with  the 
chains  of  the  Constitution.  "  Those  peo- 
ple who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Constitution  does  not  matter  have  not 
read  history. 

Possibly,  the  most  important  thin^ 
we  can  do  is  not  be  too  proud  to  see 
what  43  of  our  States  do  who  live  with- 
in theii-  income,  who  have  money  in 
the  black  and  are  able  to  say  "no." 

We  are  much  like  the  ones  in  the 
show.  "Oklahoma."  we  "just  can't  say 
no.  " 

What  the  woild  is  looking-  for  and 
what  the  people  of  this  country  are 
lookinf.;  lor  is  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  .Senate  who  can  square  their 
shoulders  and  say  "no"  and  live  within 
their  income.  .Apparently,  we  need  an 
enforcement  tool,  and  that  enforce- 
ment tool  is  called  a  balanced  budtjet 
amendment. 

I  think  it  makes  no  sense  at  all  to 
put  it  off.  Let  us  Kive  the  American 
people  what  they  want.  Let  us  show- 
that  we  can  be  as  Kood  as  our  States 
and  live  within  our  income. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Orewn.  I  thank  the 
{.rent  leiiKit!  troiii  I'tah, 

Mr.  .Speaker.  1  yield  to  an  outstand- 
ing Member,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida. KAHI,  HrTTO. 

.Mi  Hl'TTO  .M;  Spe.ikei.  1  .ijipre- 
ciate  verv  mu.  h  the  gentleman  yield- 
ing to  nie  I I  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  the  gentleman  from  Orek''on 
as  well   as  the  t,'entleman   from  Texas 
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[.Mr.  STKNUOI.MJ.  and  the  others  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  many  years  on  the 
balanced  budvret  amendment.  In  a  cou- 
ple of  years  we  came  very  close  to  pass- 
ing it.  within  seven  of  trettint^  two- 
thirds. 

1  believe  the  .Ameriean  people  are  de- 
mandintr  it.  I  hope  now  we  can  pass  it. 

.Mi  .Speaker,  many  Members  of  this 
i)oii.v  \v!ii  he  making:  eloquent  speeches 
on  both  sides  of  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  issue,  I  realize  that  some 
Members  have  serious  concerns  about 
the  consequences  of  enactinfj  a  bal- 
anced budtiet  amendment.  But.  the  bot- 
tom line  is  that  the  consequences  of 
not  passing  a  balanced  budt^et  amend- 
ment are  far  greater,  especially  for  fu- 
ture generations. 

It  is  critic  al  that  we  listen  to  the  will 
of  the  people  on  t  he  issue  of  forced  fis- 
cal responsibility.  Tonight  I  want  to 
read  a  recent  editorial  from  the  Pensa- 
cola  News  Journal  that  expresses  how 
my  constituents,  and  many  of  yours, 
feel  about  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. 

Bl  liGKl  A.MKNDMENT?  WHY  NOT  Do  IT  NOW! 

How  much  government  do  we  want?  How 
much  are  we  willing  to  pay  for'' 

Congress  appears  ready  finally— to  ad- 
dress these  Questions,  and  we  say  it's  about 
time! 

We  urge  Sens.  Connie  Mack  and  Bob  Gra- 
ham and  Rep.  Earl  Hutto  to  loudly  and  en- 
thusiastitally  support  the  balanced  budget 
amendments  circulating  in  Congress,  We 
urKe  voters  to  write  their  memljers  of  Con- 
gress and  urge  them  on.  And  we  offer  them  a 
way  to  do  it,  but  more  on  that  later. 

If  all  goes  well  Ijoth  hou.ses  should  vote  be- 
fore .July.  Then,  followintr  ratification  by  38 
states,  the  Constitution  will  requiie- absent 
certain  special  exemptions,  such  as  war- 
that  the  federal  budget  be  balanced. 

Hallelujah! 

Its  easy  to  see  why  it's  needed,  and  we're 
not  talking  about  the  $3  trillion  national 
debt  or  the  $400  billion  budtret  deficit  this 
year. 

The  reaction  by  many  to  the  amendment  is 
horror.  Why,  they  exclaim,  it  will  mean  ter- 
rible tax  increases  or -perish  the  thought- 
drastic  reductions  in  spending!  What  about 
all  those  needed  programs? 

Which  is  exactly  the  point.  Too  many  peo- 
ple-in Congre.ss.  in  the  White  House  and 
elsewhere— still  don't  get  it.  They'd  rather 
keep  borrowing  than  face  fiscal  reality. 

And  reality  is  that  the  ruinous  fiscal  poli- 
cies of  the  government,  left  unchecked,  will 
bring  on  financial  disaster.  It  will  make  the 
Great  Depression  look  like  a  picnic. 

Because  at  some  point  there  won't  be 
enough  money  to  both  pay  the  debt  and  run 
the  government. 

Who  knows  what  the  response  will  be  of 
the  future  Congre.ss  and  president  faced  with 
bankruptcy?  Will  they  use  the  U.S.  Mint  to 
print  the  way  to  hyperinflation?  Will  the 
government  repudiate  its  debts,  wiping  out 
the  pensions  and  life  savings  of  millions  of 
Americans? 

Sounds  sensationalist,  doesn't  it?  Even  ri- 
diculous. 

But  that's  mild  compared  to  reality.  In 
Germany,  in  the  early  1920s— before  complete 
economic  collapse— factory  workers  were 
paid  twice  a  day.  in  cash  (workers  needed 
wheelbarrows  and  baskets  to  hold  all  the 
currency),  and  let  off  work  to  kg  shopping 
before  prices  went  up. 


I.-:-,  rti-  iH  ;i  lonu  way  from  that. 

Hill  it  luiik  this  nation  205  ycais  to  iichievn 
H  ilcbl  of  SI    trillion,   iitul   only   plxhl  ynais 
nioi'c  to  liipio  It.  At  I'Uireiit  deficit  levels 
well  aild  miDther  trillion  ilolUirs  in  debt 
iiml  $70  Itilllon  in  annual  interest  piiymenl.s 
every  three  yeilix. 

States  anil  loi.al  Kovernnients  are  reiiuired 
to  halanrc  their  tjudk'et.s  the  federal  budKet 
hasn't  Imliiixed  in  22  years. 

The  letleral  wovernment  spends  27  p«'n  eiit 
of  il.s  revenue  payiny  interest  on  the  ilelit.  At 
the  luirent  paie.  interest  j.ijiyment.s  will 
soon  be  the  sinKlelarnest  budKet  item, 
ciowdiim'  out  both  defense  anil  social  spend- 
in»;. 

It  must  slop,  and  a  balanced  InidKet 
amendment  is  the  pl;ice  to  start.. 

A.s  far  as  how  voters  lan  help,  at  the  liol 
torn    of   this    pa«e    are    lards.    addres.sed    to 
Hutlo,  (fiaham  and  Mack,  for  voters    you 
to  use  to  register  your  feelings  about  a  bal 
anied    budget    amendtJient.    Dont    wait    lor 
theiti  to  ask  you  how  you  feel  about  it.  tell 
them  now. 
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We  must,  stand  up  to  thr  fo.spon.sihil- 
itii.'s  of  InilaiifiiiK  our  KedtMiil  butik'^t. 
Wp  need  a  ton.stit.utional  amondmcnt 
to  not,  only  mandaff  that  we  rut  spt-nd 
\nK  and  balance  our  budjret,.  but  also  to 
pnsuio  that  this  Nation  does  not  i^et  in 
this  fiscal  position  ever  a^,'ain.  I  uri^e 
rtiy  colleagues  to  do  the  ri^'ht  tiling;  and 
Riipiioii  the  Steiiholm  balanced  budget 
ainendtiient . 

Mr.  SMri'H  ofOretron.  Mi  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  ^fcntleman  from  Kim  Id. i  |Mi 

HllTIXll. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  ."j 
minutes  to  m,v  iio<id  friend,  the  Ken- 
tleman  from  Washington  |Mr.  Chan- 
ni.KK),  a  k'reat  Member. 

Mr  CHANDLHU.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  trentleman  from  Oretjon  (Mr. 
Smith)  for  yicldim,',  and  I  would  like 
him  to  kin)w  that  I  tailed  one  of  his 
most  importatit  constituents  just  be- 
fore this  discussion  bej^'an.  my  mother, 
to  tell  her  that  we  were  talking'  about 
tho  balanced  budget  constitutional 
amendmtrnt.  and  she  told  tne  she  is 
watchinu^  the  Hlazer-Chicatjo  jjame, 
but.  because  of  the  subject  it  is  the 
Kcntleman  from  (Irenon  |Mr.  Smith). 
she  was  K'oin^'  to  switch  on  for  a  while. 

Mr.  Speaker.  m.V  coUeajiue.  the  t;en- 
tleman  from  Oregon,  and  I  tftew  up  in 
the  same  part  of  eastern  Ore^ron.  We 
share  a  tradition  and  a  friendship  that 
is  a  deep  one.  We  learned  some  values 
out  in  that  part  of  the  world  that  have 
served  us  both  well,  the  values  of  fam- 
ily, honest  dealinirs.  that  a  man  or  a 
woman  must  keep  their  word.  That  is 
about  all  we  reall.v  have  in  the  lon« 
run.  the  values  of  hard  work. 

llut  one  Vi'iy  important  value  that.  1 
think,  was  hatnmered  into  me.  and  I 
know  into  my  coUeatjue.  the  tjentleman 
from  Oretron  IMr.  Smith),  was:  "If  you 
can't  pay  for  it,  then  wait  until  you 
t:an.' 

Those  values  we  tried  to  brin«  to 
Compress,  and  he  and  I  both,  as  we  cam- 
pai(,'nod  in  1982.  he  in  Oregon,  itie  in  m.v 
now  area  in  the  State  of  Washim;l(>n. 
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supported  and  worked  on  behalf  of  the 
constitutional  ameiidiTient  eallin«  for  a 
balanced  budget. 

Well,  my  colleak'ues  heard  this 
speech  earlier  toniuht  ridiculing  the 
Idea  of  a  balanced  budget  constitu- 
tional amendment.  We  heard  the  .same 
ridi<ule  then.  That  six-ei  h  would  have 
been  just  tho  same  in  those  days  as  it 
is  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  told: 

Show  some  courage,  fome  out  with  your 
spending;  plans.  Reduce  spendlim.  Show  sotne 
courage,  and  i4et  in  there  and  vote  aKainsI 
those  iKjpular  protjrams. 

Well.  I  think  our  voting  records, 
most  everybody  on  the  floor  tonight, 
will  speak  for  themselves.  We  have 
done  that.  We  have  made  every  at 
tempt  at  every  turn  to  reduce  sjM'nd- 
Ing.  Hut  deficits  persist,  and  they  are 
here  today  bigger  than  ever 

As  I  listen  to  the  people  in  my  State 
of  Washington,  they  are  telling  me  not 
that  they  are  just  concerned  about  the 
budget  deficit,  but  they  are  frightetied. 
People  are  fearful  for  the  future,  the 
future  for  their  children,  the  future  for 
their  grandchildren.  What  kind  of  a 
count. ry  are  we  going  to  have  a  coun- 
try at  all  will  we  have  to  hand  off  to 
them  and  those  future  generations'.' 
And  they  are  demanding  that  we  do 
something  now.  no  more  excuses,  the.v 
want  change  And  they  want  no  more 
of  tht-  business  as  usual  which  will  con- 
tinue to  occur  if  we  do  not  have  the  re- 
(luiremenl  of  a  balanced  budget. 

People  of  the  country  also  need  to 
have  no  more  excuses.  1  say  to  m.y  col- 
leagues. "It  is  a  very  short  line  at  the 
window  marked  "sacrifice.'  a  very  short 
one  "  I  have  to  say  I  understand  human 
nature.  I  think  we  all  do.  No  one  is 
going  to  line  up  and  offer  up  their  ben- 
efit, their  program  or  whatever  it 
might  bo.  We  in  Congress  need  this  dis- 
cipline. Hut  so  do  the  American  people, 
and  I  think  they  recognize  it.  Tell  me 
we  are  read.v. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not.  going  to  be 
painless.  Balancing  this  budget  will  re- 
(luire  some  .sacrifiie  from  us.  from 
them,  and  I  think  this  balan(~ed  budget 
constitutional  amendment  is  what 
brings  about  that  change  that  they  are 
<lemanding  so  that  Congress  has  no  ex- 
cu.se.  the  President  has  no  excuse,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  no  longer 
have  any  more  excuse.  No  more  of  that 
"Take  it  out  of  his  program,  but  not 
out  of  mine.  "  We  all  have  to  line  up  at 
that  window  marked  "sacrifice." 

Hut  I  think  this  is  iinportant  be- 
<:ause,  if  we  do  not  do  this,  we  are  not, 
going  to  be  aVile  to  look  in  the  eyes  of 
our  chiblren  and  our  grandchildren,  let 
alone  those  generations  of  the  future 
who  are  depending  upon  us  today  to  re- 
implement, to  put  baik  in  place,  that 
value  that  the  gentleitian  from  Oregon 
IMr.  Smith)  and  I  learned  out  home:  "If 
you  can't  pay  for  it.  then  wait  until 
.vou  can." 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  want  to  say  I  admire 
my  pal  from  Oregon  and  also  my  friend 


from  Texas  lor  the  work  they  have 
done  and  the  leadership  that  they  have 
provided.  We  have  had  one  vote  on  the 
constitutional  amendment  for  a  bal- 
ani  ed  budget  already.  Next  week  we 
will  have  another  one.  This  time  I  am 
convinced  we  will  prevail  because  the 
Amerii  an  people  are  demanding 
change. 

Finally.  I  think  this  Congress  will  re- 
spond, and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  leadership  and  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Ch.\ni)I,kh)  for  an  out  sianditig 
statement. 

I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman I'rotTi  Alabama  [Mr.  Ukowdkk). 
an  outstanding  .Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr  HHOWDKR.  Mr.  Sp«>aker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
SmitiiI  for  yielding  to  me.  and  I  also 
want  to  congratulate  the  Members  who 
are  seeking  here  tonight  and  making 
very  good  arguments  for  the  balanced 
budget  aiTiendment . 

.Mr  Speaker,  let  s  put  aside,  for  the 
moment,  the  important  issue  of  cut- 
ting programs  versus  increasing  taxes, 
and  let's  cut  through  the  political 
flack  about  courage  and  hypocrisy,  in 
order  to  Hjcus  on  a  critical  point  to- 
tally ignored  thus  far  in  the  balanced 
budget  amendnient  deltate. 

My  argument  here  is  not  for  or 
against  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. I  am  making  my  argument  for 
the  balanced  budget  amendment  else- 
where. The  point  I  am  raising  here  to- 
night, a  point  that  hiis  been  virtually 
ignored,  is  one  of  procedural  American 
democracy  governtnent  of  the  pt-ople 
and  by  the  people,  as  well  as  for  the 
people. 

My  point  is  that,  with  balanced  budg- 
et action  scheduled  for  the  Hou.se  of 
Represfmtativos  next  week,  the  bal- 
anced budget  debate  must  be  expatided. 
purposefull.v  and  in  a  timely  manner, 
beyond  th(>  W'ashington  beltway. 

To  be  specific,  it  is  imperative  that 
House  consideration  of  the  measure 
next  week  be  limited  to  the  simple  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  (HHA)  pro- 
po.sed  by  Mr.  CH.MtLiK  Stknhoi.M  and 
f'or<:e<i  to  the  floor  by  an  historic  dis- 
charge effort  that  collected  the  needed 
218  signatures  in  1  day. 

Should  the  ainendment  be  passed  and 
sent,  to  the  States  for  possible  ratifica- 
tion, then  Congr(!ss  an<l  our  i:ountr,v 
can  begin  a  full  and  open  public  debate 
on  how  best  to  balance  the  budget. 

Sure,  there  is  some  logic  for  linking 
the  budget  balancing  directive  with  an 
implementation  plan,  such  as  that  pro- 
posed by  Repre.sentative  RichakI)  Ckp- 
HAKirr  exempting  some  social  programs 
from  the  balancinu  ax.  and  an  (enforce- 
ment mechanism  such  as  that  of  Rep- 
res<>ntative  Lkon  Panktpa  mandating, 
if  necessary,  both  service  cuts  and  new 
revenues.  Rut  overloading  next  week's 
HIJA  proposal  represents,  in  a  ver.v  sig- 
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iiificant  respci  t.  the  same  kind  of  in- 
side-the-beltway  mentality,  the  same 
kind  of  inside-baseball  politics,  that 
got  us  into  this  deficit  mess. 

Consider  the  pa.^f  dei  .iili\  Back  in  the 
old  da.ys  of  unala^h' li  i  ax  and-six^nd 
government,  the  .American  fx^ople  knew 
when  the.v  got  their  tax-deducted  pay- 
checks what  was  going  on.  Hut  since 
rh(>  Washington  i^'owd.  on  t)oth  ends  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  .^wit.  hiil  '"  I'm- 
row-and-spend  politii.'^  .mil  L'ut  niiiiii 
up  in  the  inscni' .ibilit  us  of  Ci.imni 
Rudman-Hollings  and  iR-liiml-closed 
doors  budget  agreements.  Washington 
politicians  hnvf  in  rft'crt  cxi  ludcd  the 
.•Xmerican  pc(i|>lt'  inuii  nir.iiniiu'tiil  p.tr 
ticipation  in  thi.s  ver.v  important  dt- 
bate.  If  these  politicos  had  engaged  the 
American  people  in  the  debate  over 
what  the  deficit  was  doing  to  our  coun- 
tr.v  alons-:  ihf  way  ilurinn  the  lM80's. 
then  I  doulit  ihcy  would  tiavc  dug.  or 
would  have  been  allowed  to  dig,  such  a 
huge  deficit  hole. 

Now,  forcing  a  legislativr  luiplemen- 
tation  and  enforcernent  plan  onto  the 
adoption  of  a  constitutional  anniKl- 
ment  in  a  slam-bam  package  wittidut 
structuring  an  intervening  piiblH  de- 
bate and  participation,  woulii  I"-  an  ,»<  t 
of  repetitive  irrospon.'^ihihi  v 

My  plea  is  grouiulcii  m  nid!.'  than 
theoi-etical  homage  tn  iirmo<  latic  con- 
cepts. There  simplv  is  an  entire  world 
of  citizens  and  other  governments  who 
have  a  stake  in  this  process.  P'or  exam- 
ple, in  last  weeks's  Governor's  Bul- 
letin, the  tiuestion  "How  would  a  bal- 
anced budget  affect  States?  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Association  executive 
director  said: 

First,  suites  must  play  a  significant  role 
in  framing  the  implementation  of  a  balanced 
budget  constitutional  amendment  in  order  to 
minimize  the  shortrun  disruption  on  State 
liovernments.  Second.  Slates  must  begin  to 
develop  a  common  position  on  key  State  im- 
plementation concerns.  The  long-run  bene- 
fits of  a  balanced  budget  amendment  could 
be  significant,  but  it  must  lie  implemented 
in  a  rational  and  thoughtful  way. 

The  argument  for  delinking  the 
amendment  from  iiTiplemcntat  ion  and 
enforcement  is  straightforward  from 
the  standpoints  of  both  constitutional 
and  political  responsibility 

In  the  first  place,  the  HHA  .md  any 
implementation/enforcemenl  pi. in  are 
two  different  assignments,  an(i  i  luv  tie- 
long  to  differ, Mil  legal  processes  and  in- 
stitutions. The  BHA  would  incorpoi'ate 
into  our  fundamental  law  the  princ:iplc 
that  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
spend  more  mone.v  than  it  takes  m  ex- 
cept under  certain  circumstances,  i'liat 
principle  rightly  fits  in  the  Constitu- 
tion and  would  not,  as  some  suggest, 
trivialize  that  basic  institution.  How- 
ever, specifying  an  implementation/en- 
forcement plan  with  delaihMl  polie.v  di 
rectivcR  -such  as  exempting  .Social  Se- 
curity or  spei'ifying  a  .50  hQ  percent, 
split  between  service  cuts  and  new  rev- 
enues properly  is  a  legislative  assign- 
ment and  would  indeed  be  a  case  of 
constitutional  trivializsition. 


.Seeond.  p.ills  liave  elcarly  dem- 
onsti.iteii  ih.i'  the  .American  people  are 
prettv  ir.ueh  ui  atrreonient  on  eonstitu- 
tionallv  ni.uni.tt  iiit:  a  liala.iueii  tjudget. 
so  we  in  Congress  should  ko  ahead  and 
consider  the  proposed  HH.A.  with  all  its 
simplicity  and  undefined  policy  impli- 
cations. But  there  eertainly  is  no  con- 
sensus among  the  American  people 
about  exact  l.v  how  to  lialance  the  budg- 
et. s(i  ,uiy  policy  plan  should  be  the  end 
lesuit  ef  a  full  and  open  debate,  which 
\v(!\iiii  eiiiieate  all  of  us  about  the  bal- 
ancing oiitiDiis  ,»nd  allow  members  of 
Congress  to  loiisult  with  their  con- 
st it  uents  aloiit;  the  wa.v. 

Tile  balanced  budget  aniendira-ni 
may  (ir  may  not  be  the  best  way  to  ad- 
dress the  annual  deficit,  and  admit- 
tedly i!  IS  III!  i)erle(  !  siilistitutc  for  leg- 
islative einuage.  But  :i  IS  on  our  sched- 
ule next  week;  and  it  has  a  decent 
chance  of  passing. 

Our  I  (iiiL'i-essional  leaders  and  the 
Congress  ,is  a  whole  ought  to  have  the 
good  sense  mxt  week  to  separate  the 
balanced  budget  .intendment  from  any 
implementation  and  enforcement  plan 
and  expand  this  impoitant  budget  bal- 
ancing debate  beyond  Congre.ss.  be.vond 
the  I'eltw.iv,  to  the  American  people. 

□  22()() 

Mr.  SMITH  oi  Oieunii.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ani  i!el!i:hted  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman t'liirn  .\rizona  (Mr.  Kolbe].  an 
(an  St  and  I  n«  Member  of  Congress. 

.Ml  KOI.HK.  .Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  im  viel<iitiu'.  1  want  to  com- 
mend Sidth  the  uenllenian  and  m.y  good 
friend  .uid  leliow  colleague  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Stknholm].  for  the 
work  tliev  have  done  on  the  balanced 
buditet  amendments. 

.Mr  .Speaker.  sinc:e  I  came  to  Con- 
gn;.ss  I  have  always  looked  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  S.mith]  for 
the  kind  of  gnnti  leadership  and  wisdom 
on  these  fisi  al  ni.itters.  The  gentleman 
has  demonstrated  it  before  and  cer- 
tainly is  demonstrating  it  today  with 
the  leadership  on  the  balanced  budget 
amendment . 

Similarly,  m.v  colleague  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  the  gentleman  fiom 
Texas  [Mr.  Stknholm].  has  been  a  lead- 
er among  those  that  have  called  for  fis- 
cal responsibilit.v  not  onl.y  called  for 
it,  but  acted  upon  it  and  I  rornmend 
the  gent  leman  for  that. 

Mr.  Speaker',  t  lie  balanced  budget 
amendintMit  is  an  idt>a  whose  time  has 
come.  I  have  heard  it  said  by  some  that 
it  is  a  bad  idea  whose  time  has  come.  1 
do  not  think  it  is  a  bad  idea,  but  it  is 
an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 

I  serve  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  as  I  just  mentioned,  and  every 
day  that  I  serve  on  that  and  every  day 
that  I  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, where  we  spend  the 
mone.v,  it  becomes  moi-e  obvious  to  me 
that  we  need  to  have  this  kind  of  dis- 
cipline that  is  forced,  that  is  imposed 
upon  the  Congress. 
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.Mi  .Speakei.  this  is  one  of  the  good 
things  I  guess  that  has  come  out  of  this 
,vear  politically.  It  is  a  strange  year  po- 
litically. I  do  not  think  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  strange  things  that  are 
happening  all  across  this  land  and  the 
mood  that  all  of  us  sense  in  the  public, 
I  do  not  think  we  would  be  here  to- 
night talking  about  something  that  we 
are  going  to  be  debating  on  the  floor 
legislatively  next  week,  the  idea  of 
sending  to  the  voters,  to  the  States 
rathei .  a  balanced  budget  amendment, 
a  constitutional  amendment. 

But  I  am  glad  that  those  kinds  of 
ehanues.  that  mood,  is  apparent  to 
Members  of  Congress,  that  mood 
I  hanL'e  .unong  the  American  people, 
and  thai  we  are  doing  this. 

We  have  heard  all  those  arguments 
against  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment: it  is  too  difficult,  it  is  going  to 
be  vei  V  painful  to  enforce,  it  is  really 
not  ne(  t  ssary.  and  that  we  have  all  the 
tools  that  arc  needed  now  to  do  it. 

Well,  m.v  answer  to  that  is  yes.  we 
have  the  tools  to  balance  the  budget 
now  by  simply  voting  to  balance  the 
budget,  but  we  have  not  done  it.  We 
have  even  had  laws  that  have  told  us  to 
balance  the  budget.  We  had  the  Budget 
Act  of  1971.  Gramm-Rudman.  the  Budg- 
et Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1990.  All 
tho.se  told  us  to  do  it.  but  we  have  not. 

If  we  need  any  illustration  of  the 
problctn  that  we  have.  1  think  we  saw 
it  this  .vear  with  the  budget  resolution 
that  we  considered  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

.Just  two  years  ago  we  adopted  a  Def- 
icit Reduction  Act.  the  so-called  budg- 
et summit  of  1990.  that  called  upon 
Congress  to  take  certain  steps  to  make 
certain  reductions  in  the  deficit  each 
year  to  move  toward  a  Vjalanced  budg- 
et. 

Yet  we  could  not  quite  get  the  will  to 
do  it  this  year.  We  simply  waived  that 
Budget  Act  and  simply  moved  on  in  an- 
other direction.  That  is  why  the  dis- 
cipline of  a  constitutional  amendment 
is  so  neces,sary. 

I  like  to  think  some  of  us  who  have 
served  in  the  legislatures  of  our  States 
understand  that  perhaps  better  than 
some  of  our  colleagues  that  did  not. 

Twelve  .years  ago  when  I  was  in  the 
Arizona  State  Senate  and  chairman  of 
the  .Judiciary  Committee  I  led  the 
fight  for  a  resolution  calling  for  a  Con- 
stitutional Convention  to  propose  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  to  be  sent 
to  the  States  for  ratification.  As  I  re- 
call, we  fell  two  States  short  of  getting 
tti.ii. 

Mr  Speaker,  some  might  argue  that 
is  good  that  that  happened,  that  the 
Constitutional  Convention  opens  up  a 
Pandora's  box.  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
does,  but  that  is  moot  at  this  point. 

Hut  1  cannot  help  but  think  how 
many  billions  no.  trillions  of  dollars 
of  debt  we  might  have  saved  had  we 
moved  12  years  ago  toward  a  balanced 
budget    amendment,    what    might    we 
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iKiv.  (I.iiif  lur  tilt'  tulurt!  ol"  our  tountry 
and  lor  the  next  generation. 

At  that  time  when  I  served  in  the  Ar- 
izona State  Lek'islature,  the  total 
budget  of  the  U.S.  Government  was  less 
than  the  delicit  that  w«'  are  fa<in>,'  this 
year.  Whether  that  is  S;»9  liillion  or 
$362  Ijillion.  various  estimates  have 
been  made  of  that  deficit  this  year,  it 
is  hu«e.  It  is  an  enormous  amount  by 
any  statistical  measure. 

As  a  percentage  of  the  Federal  budg- 
et, as  a  percentau'e  of  the  sross  domes- 
tic proikat,  the  deficit  is  rising',  and 
the  total  debt  is  rising  Interest,  as 
some  of  my  colleagues  have  already 
pointed  out,  if  not  this  year,  next  year, 
within  the  next  2  or  '.\  years,  will  be  the 
laru'est  sinu'le  item  in  the  budget  of  the 
United  States. 

This  year  we  are  spending  S212  billion 
on  interest.  That  is  not  one  dime  that 
does  anything'  for  a  homeless  person, 
not  a  dime  that  does  anything  for  the 
a«inK.  deteriorating'  infrastructui'e  of 
this  country,  not  a  dime  that  provides 
for  national  defense,  not  a  dime  that 
does  anything  for  health  care. 

Those  of  my  colleajrues,  particularly 
amonw  my  liberal  colleagues,  who  say 
they  do  not  like  a  balanced  budget 
ain<>ndmetit  becaiise  of  what  it  mitjht 
do,  I  would  point  out  to  them  that  the 
interest  costs  that  we  are  paying'  foi- 
our  past  spendink'  hal)its  is  no  friend  of 
the  pool  and  the  disadvantaged  in  this 
country.  That  is  not  a  transfer  of 
wealth  to  the  poor  and  the  disadvan- 
taged. It  does  not  do  anything'  for  those 
who  are  in  need. 

So  that  is  why  we  need  the  discipline 
of  a  balanced  budtret  amendment.  The 
interest  trroups  who  so  dominate  the 
political  process  around  here  simply 
must  be  curbed,  and  our  apix-tite  for 
spending  must  l)e  curbed.  A  t)alanced 
budget  amendment  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  I  said  that  the  time 
has  come.  It  is  time  for  us  to  adopt  a 
balanced  budk'et  amendment  and  send 
that  amendment  to  the  States  for  rati- 
fication. It  is  time  to  do  for  this  Gov- 
ernment what  all  of  our  State  tiovern- 
meiits  must  do.  and  that  is  use  some 
kind  of  fiscal  disiipline. 

So  let  us  when  we  comhide  this  de- 
bate n(?xt  week,  and  when  the  102d  Con- 
gress finally  adjourns  this  fall,  let  us 
be  able  to  no  home  and  say  that  we 
have  left  at  least  this  lejjacy  for  suc- 
leiMlint;  Congresses  and  the  next  tien- 
eration.  that  this  Congress  bet^an  the 
process,  the  lonu  and  painful  path  bai'k 
to  fiscal  stability  for  our  country. 
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Mr  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  u'etitlcman  lor  those  tji-eat 
words. 

I  now  yield  to  the  t;ent.leman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  DKliAY],  a  leader  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  DkLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too, 
want  to  add  my  thanks  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oreu'on  and  the  k'entleman 


from  Texas  foi-  all  the  really  hard  work 
over  tht^  many  years  that  they  have 
toiled  at  tryinK  to  brint^  some  sort  of 
sanit.v  and  morality  to  our  Govern- 
ment and  to  our  Nation.  I  just  hope  and 
pra.v  that  next  week  we  will  see  the 
fruition  of  their  hard  work  come  in  the 
pa.ssak'e  i>f  a  balanced  budtret  amend- 
ment. 

The  trentleman  from  Oregon  took 
this  .special  order  for  1  hour.  Durint,' 
this  1  hour,  as  we  sp«'ak.  the  debt  will 
have  increased  over  $45  million,  over 
$45  million  we  have  put  our  children  in 
debt  in  just  the  hour  that  we  have  been 
speakinjf.  In  fact,  in  just  the  few  min- 
utes that  I  will  speak,  the  debt  will  in- 
crease by  several  million  dollars.  It  is 
incredible,  when  wc  think  about  it.  it 
is  incredible  when  wc  think  that  today, 
as  I  stand  here  in  the  well  of  this  House 
and  contemplate  the  idea  that  the  debt 
is  around  $4  trillion. 

If  we  count  all  the  liabilities  of  the 
Governinent  today,  wc-  are  approachinij 
$12  trillion  of  del)t  and  liabilities  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Most,  people  do 
not  even  know  what  a  trillion  dollars 
is. 

I  .saw  it  written  the  (it her  day,  and  1 
have  said  it  many  times,  what  is  a  tril- 
lion dollars?  A  trillion?  That  is  incred- 
ible, a  thousand  billions. 

I  saw  it  put  in  a  very  wonderful  way. 
If  we  take  a  million  dollars  of  a  thou- 
sand dollar  bills,  vi'iy  tiu'htly  packed 
tou'ether.  it  measures  1  inches  hxah.  If 
we  take  a  billion  dollars  of  a  thousand 
dollar  bills,  tiu'htly  pai^ked  to>,'ether.  it 
measures  MXi  feet  hi^'h.  But  if  we  take 
a  trillion  dollars  of  a  thousand  dollar 
bills,  titjhtly  packed  to«:ether.  it  meas- 
ures 61  miles  hi>;h.  And  we  are  in  debt 
or  have  liabilities  as  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment today  at  12  frl-mile  hijrh  of  thou- 
.sand  dollar  bills.  That  is  mind-botr- 
k'linf,'. 

If  we  do  not  do  something'  m  Ihi-  very 
near  future,  we  could  .see  that  debt  tri- 
pled in  just  a  couple  of  .years.  We  could 
see.  as  has  already  been  pointed  out  by 
the  speakers  this  evenintr.  an  incredible 
legacy  for  our  children  that  could  well 
lead  to  su»'h  hyperinflation  that  it 
could  absolutely  brinu'  our  economy 
down. 

M.v  tfeneration.  I  think,  unless  we  do 
something'  and  do  somtUhintr  now.  will 
ICO  down  in  history  as  the  most  irre- 
sponsll)li"  weneiation  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  Where  we  have  had  the 
chance  of  creatint,'  even  more  mai,'nifi- 
cent  wealth,  even  more  of  an  inciedible 
standard  of  livini,'  for  man.  not  ju.st  in 
this  country  but  worldwide,  and  wi; 
blew  it  because  we  sunk  this  countr.v 
into  such  incredible  debt  that  not  only 
would  we  brin«  this  country  down  be- 
cause the  whole  world  is  tied  to  our 
economy,  we  couhl  vi'ty  well  brinu 
down  the  econom.v  of  the  world. 

We  have  the  chance,  thoujfh,  to  make 
amends  for  this  devastation.  We  have  a 
chance  t,o  do  something'  for  our  chil- 
dren, a  enhance  to  make  thinijs  ritjht. 
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I  am  asked  time  and  time  a«ain  by 
my  constituents,  why  are  Members  op- 
posed to  balancing'  the  budjjet?  Why  are 
Members  oppo.sed  to  brin^'insc  discipline 
to  this  House?  Why  would  anyone  in 
his  ritjht  mind  be  opposed  to  some  sort 
of  discipline  that  would  balance  our 
budget? 

The  only  thini,'  I  can  suspect  is  that 
some  believe  that  a  balanced  bud^'et 
would  brink'  a  discipline  and  a  pressure 
to  restrain  spending',  and  they  want  to 
spend,  thereb.v  removing  that  pressure 
to  raise  taxes  so  that  they  continue 
spending.  That  is  the  only  an.swer  that 
makes  any  sense  whatsoever  of  why 
Members  would  even  want  to  oppose 
such  a  proposal  as  a  balanced  budget. 

Thinifs  will  not  chan>ce  if  we  brinu' 
new  Members  here.  I  have  heard  my 
constitutes  say.  we  can  «et  a  hold  of 
the  spending  practices  and  the  taxuiL,' 
practices  of  the  Members  up  there  in 
ConMie.ss  if  "we  brinji  term  limits  to 
this  Con^jre.ss." 

It  will  not  chan^'e  by  chan>,'intc.  put- 
ting new  Members  here,  because  the 
American  people  al.so  need  discipline. 
The  American  p«»ople  are  like  children. 
If  we  are  constantly  feeding  them 
candy,  they  will  constantly  eat  it.  If 
we  are  constantly  feeding  them  pro- 
U'rams  that  take  away  their  ability  to 
have  responsibilities  for  their  ownlives. 
they  will  take  it.  And  they  will  run 
with  it.  It  is  human  nature. 

So  not  only  do  we  in  this  House  need 
the  discipline  of  a  balanced  budget 
amendment,  the  American  people  also 
need  a  balanced  built?et  amendment. 

Kven  the  most  conservative  j^rroup  in 
this  country  has  its  own  pet  Govern- 
ment protjram  that  it  would  like  to 
spend  on.  The  balanced  budget  is  the 
only  way. 

It  has  taken  us  200  years  to  undei- 
stand  what  .Jefferson  meant  when  he 
said,  because  we  are  living  what  he 
warned  us  a^'ainst  and  living'  out  his 
predictions,  when  he  spoke  of  the  hope 
of  "Our  moral  prim;iples  are  not  .yet  in 
a  statue  of  det^eneracy."  because  we  are 
at  t  hat  stawe. 

.Jeffei'son  said: 

I  wish  II  were  possible  to  cihlain  a  .sinulp 
Miiieiulmeiil  to  our  C'onslltulioii.  I  would  Ije 
wilHiikC  to  ilepen<l  on  that  aloiip  for  the  re- 
iluilion  of  the  ailmiiiistrat.ion  of  our  govern- 
ment to  the  Kcnulne  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution: I  mean  an  aildilional  article  tak- 
ing from  the  federal  Governmont  the  power 
(if  IjorrowifiK. 

To  preserve  our  independence,  we  must  not 
lei  our  rulers  load  us  with  perpetual  debt. 
We  must  make  our  election  between  econ- 
omy and  lilierty,  or  profusion  and  servitude. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  delitrhted  to  yield  now  to  the  tjen 
tleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Al.l.AKDl,  a 
relatively  new  Member  but  already  has 
made  his  place  in  the  Cont^i'ess. 

Mr  ALLARi).  .Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  trentleman  from  Or- 
egon for  yieldinK.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  join  him  this  evenin>j  in  dis- 
cussintj  the  merits  of  a  balanceil  budtret 
amendment  to  our  Const  it  ut  ion. 
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1  wnuld  llki-  ti)  ps.iisc  111.-  Ir.idrrshlp. 
I  he  t,'ent,lcman  fioni  Oic^'on  |.Mr 
SMITH),  and  the  Icadeiship  of  the  uri'ii 
ilcman  from  Texas  (Mi-.  S'i-KMin!..M!  in 
hrinK'intc  this  very  impoitaiu  nici.suir 
to  the  floor  this  comint,'  week.  It  h.is 
not  l)een  an  easy  iinic  They  havr  h.iii 
to  disch<arge  the  aiiirniiniriii  tioni  i om- 
niittee.  retiuirini  2IH  v<iir^  nn  ihi-  floor. 
They  did  that  iii  "  lioui>.  wIik  h  \s.i.- 
some  sort  of  a  ri'cord.  !  uiiii<M>t,ni(l. 

1  want  to  commenii  ImjUi  ol   the  ■..;tii 
tleman    for    their   coura^;e   and    h-.tciii- 
ship.  Certainly,  it  is  not  easy  to  hiinu' 
this  type  of  chant,'e  to  the  I'looi    of  the 
House. 

I  have  been  an  advocate  of  chanj^e 
and  accountability  in  the  let^islative 
process.  I  think  that  this  is  the  sin^'le 
most  important  action  that  this  Hou.se 
can  take. 

Hy  the  actions  of  this  House  in  the 
past,  we  know  that  statutes  alone  ,irc 
not  enouk'h.  Wc  have  to  have  more.  The 
perspective  that  1  brint,'.  as  a  new  Mem 
l)cr  to  the  U.S.  House  ot  Hepi  e.senta- 
fives,  is  that  of  one  who  ii.ui  had  to 
serve  in  a  State  let,'islatuie  where  we 
have  a  balanced  budget  amendment  m 
the  Constitution.  I  come  from  the  i^i 
sp«?ctlve  of  a  small  businej^sman  who 
started  his  own  business  ,uiii  li.iil  to 
worry  about  balancing'  rny  budj^'et.  as  I 
did  as  a  State  senator  in  the  State  of 
Colorado. 

From  that  experience  I  know  it  is 
extremely  important  that  wc  have  this 
commitment  to  future  .-XinciK  ans  .ui'l 
a  promising'  futui'e  foi   .Ainei  n  a 

There  are  those  who  wil!  try  ami 
cloud  the  issue.  Imt  when  we  hjok  at 
their  arj^uments.  .md  1  tliink  \ve  simply 
need  to  look  at  the  .st.it es  .uxi  see  wli.it 
is  happenint.'  in  'he  .states,  one  oi  tlie 
arguments  th.tt  we  heai'  from  time  to 
time  is  that  wotkmi'  uiiiiei  ,i  lialanced 
liudK'et  amendment,  we  ,ire  trom^'  to 
have  to  set  some  l'it,'ures  at  1  iie  start  of 
the  session.  We  are  koiii.u  io  iiave  to 
start  with  some  revenue-sett  intr  fik'ures 
and  some  estimates  of  how  much  wc 
ai'e  troing  to  spend  in  v.uioiis  ino-nins. 
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Somehow  or  other,  this  is  k'oitit.;  to 
create  a  problem  in  our  heini;  alile  to 
manage  our  finances.  Mut  in  the  .si.iie 
of  Colorado,  wc  learned  how  to  do  tins 
Wc  went  and  evaluated  oui'  revenues 
1  oming  into  the  State  on  ,i  quaiterly 
t>asis.  Kvery  'A  mont.hs  we  lookid  .it  thi- 
amount  of  revenues  t  h.it  were  i  (miiiiL; 
into  the  State  and  we  were  lookmu  .it 
our  expendit  ui'cs,  .md  it  they  were 
going  out  oi  kiiler.  In  other  words,  it 
revenues  weic  not  .ml  ioip.it  ed  .is  we 
had  origin. lUv  thouuhi  they  were  s.'omi.' 
to  come  111,  we  weie  in  .i  position  to  .id 
just  that  every  :i  months,  or  if  exijeiidi- 
twres  for  some  reason  or  .mother  ex- 
ceeded wh.U  was  ,irit  h  ipated.  tiieii  we 
iiad  to  go  li.u  k  to  th(  biidi-'et  .uid  look 
it  over  and  make  lho.se  neccs.sary  ad- 
justments. 

I  suggest  that  wc  can  do  the  same 
thing    here    iti    the    Congress.    We    can 


look      at       the      rh.UlU'Um      flLOllCS      ,is      we 

move  throuwli  the  hudu'el  ve.ir.  We  .tie 
here  duiinu  tint  time  ol  the  ye.u  .  just 
hetoie  the  end  of  ilic  year,  and  if  we 
need  to  rn.ike  those  changes  wc  can 
m.ike  them  It  would  he  mv  hope  iti.it 
lliose  eh.uigcs  w<juki  'je  done  on,  a  liU.ii- 
terly  liasis,  because  it  avoids  having  to 
m.ike  a  very  dramatic  chanire  .it  the 
(  nd  of  I  he  fiscal  year. 

That  IS  wh.it  we  learned  in  State  gov- 
ernment. IS  if  you  waited  to  the  end  of 
the  year  to  make  those  adjustments,  it 
liiid  a  dramatic  impact  on  the  liudget. 
so  we  learned  to  m.ike  our  .iduist  meiit  s 
Ihroutrhout  ttie  ye.u.  .So  lh.it  at  .my 
one  time  we  did  not  have  an  unneces- 
sary impi'ict  on  our  budget,  it  was 
spfe.id  out  throufh  more  mc)nt  hs.  so 
the  impac  t  on  programs  was  minimal. 

1  have  to  share  the  concerns  of  many 
of  my  colleagues  here  on  the  House 
floor  aliout  the  skyrocketing  costs  of 
interest  and  iryintr  to  service  a  total 
(i(d)t  that  is  now  beginning  to  approach 
.HI  trillion  This  ye.ir  we  are  going  to 
li.iv  It  looks  like  L^i'eater  than  a  $401 
liillion  deficit  . 

I  just,  ttiitik  our  situ. it  ion  is  very  se- 
rious, and  wi'  need  to  lie  a.  t  iiiL'  now 
This  is  not  something  that  we  should 
lie  [jutting  off  foi-  next  year  en  future 
years.  Wc-  need  to  act  this  vc-,ii  .  Tlie 
problem  IS  th.it  serious,  .md  1  have  a 
lot  of  c(jnc crns,  ,is  do  iriy  constituents. 
and  a  lot  ot  oihei  j-ic^ojilc  that  I  visit 
with,  .iliout  our  in.il'ihty  to  control 
spetidint;. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  the  issue 
is  one  of  ace  ountaliility.  and  again  ic- 
mind  the  .Members  of  this  House  that 
the  .-Xmeric  ,m  people  are  expecting  ac- 
i  (juntability.  'i'his  is  a  very  important 
first  step  m  trymu'  to  regain  some  con- 
fidence in  this  institution. 

.My  colleagues,  our  children  .mci  our 
children's  childrcMi  ai-e  placini^  then  fu- 
tures in  our  hands.  Uc^  must  take  this 
opportunity  and  regain  control  of  the 
iin( ontrolled  spending  of  this  Nation.  I 
would  like  to  thank  tht;  gentleman 
from  Oi-egon  I.Mr.  S.mith)  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Ml,  SMITH  ol  Oregon  ,Mi  .  SpcMkci  .  ! 
am  delighted  to  yield  tot  hi-  uent  lem.m 
irom  \"irgtnia  (Mr  .XLLKrv.],  w-ho  be- 
I  .lusc'  o(  rea|il)oinI  ment  is  only  going  to 
servo  one  tei'in.  Tiiai  docs  not  mean  he 
will  not  be  back  in  the  Congress,  and  I 
liopie  very  short  l.y. 

Ml.  .A.I.LKN.  Mr.  Spe.ikei.  1  thank 
the  gentleman  IVom  Oregon  l.\Ir. 
.s.MiTHl  for  those  kind  remarks,  and  tor 
the  c ommtmts  he  lias  made. 

.Mi.  .Speaker.  I  .ilso  agree  with  many 
ol  the  comments  that  have  i)een  made 
by  people  fron-i  Colorado.  Al.ilianui. 
W.ishington.  and  various  States.  It  is 
c-ommonly  thought  by  the  .American 
public-  these  days  that  Congressmen  are 
not  capable  of  balaiuing  then-  ow-n 
eiieikbooks.  much  less  the  i-'(>ciera! 
budget,  and  such  fiscal  iri-esponsilnlit  y 
in  a  Itudget  dc^ficit  of  nearly  $400  liillion 
looming   over   this   ec  cmomy.   certainly 


this  ycai-  just  alone  is  that  amount. 
with  a  $4  trillion  debt  looming  a.s  well 
m  the  future,  is  certainly  convincing 
evidence  that  there  is  no  better  time  to 
vote  on  and  pass  a  lialanced  budget 
.imcndment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  real  scandal  here.  Mr.  Speaker. 
IS  not  whether  Congressmen  can  bal- 
.mi  e  their  own  checking  accounts.  It  is 
not  the  House  Bank  scandal,  but  the 
.scandal,  the  real  scandal,  is  that  Con- 
gress is  wi-iting  checks  with  insuffi- 
cient funds  on  the  accounts  of  our  chil- 
dicm  and  grandchildren. 

.Seeing  how  I  have  had  Mr.  .Jefferson's 
district  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  and 
Mr.  .Jefferson  has  been  quoted  right 
oiten  here.  I  want  to  mention  that  he 
did  say  that  we  have  to  fear  future  gen- 
er.it ions  w-ith  perpetual  debt. 

Few  would  disagree  that  Congress' 
continual  lack  of  backbone  and  the 
i-onstant  budget  crises  warrant  serious 
measures  to  return  fiscal  soundness  to 
our  economy  and  to  our  Government. 
Congress  is  faced  with  several  propos- 
als, but  we  should  be  careful  to  choose 
the  one  that  will  reduce  the  size  and 
the  influence  of  the  Government,  rath- 
er than  provide  an  excuse  for  higher 
taxes  and  more  bureaucracy.  At  issue 
will  lie  the  provisions  of  this  constitu- 
t  lonal  amendment. 

I  want  to  quote  from  Mr.  James  C. 
.Mil lei  III.  in  an  article  that  appeared 
m  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  May  26, 
19f*2.  He  is  the  chairman  of  Citizens  for 
a  Sound  Econom.v. 

Mi  Miller  wrote  that  the  balanced 
budget  is  not  a  new  idea.  He  went  on  to 
.say  that: 

Thoma.s  Jefferson  oppo.sed  granting  the 
Fcnieial  Governmeni  the  power  to  borrow 
money,  and  in  1798  advocated  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  take  away  this  power. 
While  .Jetlerson's  amendment  was  not  needed 
ciuring  the  early  year's  of  the  Republic— be- 
tween 1789  and  \9.V)  the  Fedeial  Government 
ran  substantial  defleitii  only  in  wartime 
*  *  *.  Since  1930.  the  Federal  Government 
has  balanced  its  budget  only  eight  times- 
Only  eight  times  since  1930. 

Mi  Miller  went  on  to  say  that— 
an  amendment  must  not  tie  an  excuse  for 
ConK^re.ss  to  raise  taxes.  The  balanced  budget 
amendments  sponsored  by  Senator  Paul 
Simon  (D  Illinois)  and  by  Representative 
Charles  Stenholm  cD-Texas)  would  require  a 
majority  of  the  memljei-ship  of  each  House 
(instead  of  a  majority  of  those  present  and 
votingi  to  approve  any  bill  to  increase  reve- 
nue. 

So  the  question  is.  will  this  allow 
Congress  to  balance  the  budg^et  on  the 
backs  of  the  American  taxpayers,  or 
will  it  force  a  discipline  on  the  irre- 
sponsible Congress  which  provides  pro- 
tec  t  ion  to  the  .American  people  against 
higher  taxes  and  increased  debt. 

I  agree  with  and  I  commend  the  hard 
work  and  the  motives  and  the  inten- 
t  ions  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  |Mr. 
Stenholm]  in  his  amendment.  It  cer- 
tainly is  better  than  what  we  have 
now     !Uit   the  legislation  does  not  con- 
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tain  iuiv  iiifchaiiism  i<j  iiicvcnt.  Con- 
LTi-t'SH  fiom  balancinu'  lln'  liudyi'l  on  the 
backs  ofMic  American  families  by  in- 
creasinK'  taxes.  Con«iess,  it  hiis  to  be 
noted,  has  only  balanced  the  budKet 
once  in  the  last.  :U)  years,  once  in  the 
last  30  years,  but  il  has  rai.sed  taxes  .Ofi 
times. 

The  u'ontlenian  fiom  Arizona  |Mr. 
Kvi.l  has  mtiodiiced  House  ,/oint  Reso- 
lution 113.  and  I  introduced  House 
■Joint  Resolution  117.  We  have  worked 
toKOther  and  taken  the  best  ol'  the  Kyi 
and  Allen  bills  and  have  diat'ted  an 
amendment  which  would  protect  Amer- 
icans from  increased  taxes  and  prevent 
their  tax  dollars  from  lieint;  s(|uantlered 
on  needless,         often         ridiculous 

porkliairel  piojects.  Kvery  day  Con- 
gress spends  SI  billion  mort?  than  tht' 
'I'reasuiw  I'ecei  ves. 

First,  w(^  must,  control  the  uiowth  of 
Government  spendini^  l)y  includini^  a 
Federal  spending  limit  in  the  balanced 
l>udnet  amendment.  The  measure  that 
Conjjressmaii  Kyi.  and  I  are  working  on 
limits  Fetlural  expenditures  to  1!)  per- 
cent of  the  ^ro.ss  national  product, 
which  is  the  averai,'e  amount  of  spend- 
int,'  diuMni^  t  he  last  '2h  years. 

Most  iniportantl.v.  this  provision 
would  encourage  oconomi<'  k'rowth. 
growth  policies,  and  this  provision 
eliminates  incentives  for  Congress  to 
raise  taxes  because  excess  revenues 
with  this  sort  of  a  provision  could  not 
l)e  spent  hut  would  have  to  be  applied 
to  the  deficit. 

For  added  taxpayer  protection  we  re- 
(iuire  a  three-fifths  vote  of  Con>iress 
that  would  he  requii'cd  if  Cont^ress 
wanted  to  spend  more  than  19  percent 
of  the  CNF.  and  it  would  require  a 
three-fifths  vote  if  they  wanted  to  vio- 
late the  l)alanced  budk'et  provisions. 

Also  uni<iue  to  our  amendment,  the 
Kyl-Allen  initiative,  is  that,  like  13 
Oovernors.  we  would  uive  the  President 
the  power  of  the  line-item  veto.  Fort.y- 
three  Gov<'rnors  havt;  this  power.  The 
linc-itetn  veto  would  prevent  Congress 
from  spt-ndinK  scarce  Fedei'al  dollars 
on  projects  such  as  studying  animal 
manure,  storat,'e  of  Vidalia  onions, 
prickly  ixnir  cai'tus,  endives,  and  aspar- 
.i«us,  and  all  these  (jther  unnecessary 
projects. 

Then  after  the  I'l'esident  line-item 
vetoed  these  prot^rams  or  sintrled  them 
out,  the  measure  could  ko  back  to  the 
CN)nnress.  and  the  Conu'ress.  if  they  so 
desired,  could  override  the  President's 
veto. 

This  provision,  in  my  opinion,  is  kc.y 
to  reducinw^  the  size  of  the  Government 
and  the  weiu'ht  of  the  Federal  spendintr. 
Our  deficit  was  ci'cated  by  spendintr  too 
much,  not  by  taxing  too  little. 

I  want  to  k'ive  a  summary  compari- 
son of  these  amendments.  The  Kyl- 
Allen  amendment  ini-ludes  a  line-item 
veto  for  the  I'resident.  The  Stenholm 
amendment  does  not.  The  Kyl-Allen 
amendment  limits  spendinj?  as  part  of 
the    GNF.    The    Stenholm    amendment 


does  not.  Third,  we  icfjuire  a  three- 
fifths  vote  to  increase  taxes  or  spend- 
inj,'.  and  the  Stenholm  amendment  does 
not. 

D  2230 

The  time.  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Or- 
ejjon,  Mr.  Smith,  and  my  friend  from 
Texas,  Mr.  Stknhokm.  is  clearly  now  to 
pass  a  balanced  budjjet  amendment. 
However,  Congress  should  take  time  to 
consider  which  proposal  is  the  best  for 
the  American  people  and  for  the  econ- 
omy. 

I  will  conclude  with  Mr.  .Jefferson's 
appropriate  insights: 

In  the  questions  of  powet  let  tio  more  bo 
hearil  of  Lonfidcnce  in  man,  but  bind  him 
down  from  mischief  by  the  chains  of  the  Con- 
stitulion. 


DKTAll.S  OF  H1:I'K(k;1{.\.M.\11NG  OF 
I,HG1SLAT1VK  BRANCH 

The  SI'FAKKIi  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  K^en- 
tleman  from  California  jMr.  P'azioI  is 
recotrnized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  make  public  the  details  on  all  re- 
proKiainminn  of  legislative  branch 
funds  ff>i-  the  most  recent  fiscal  year.  I 
want  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
complete  lists  of  recent  transfers  and 
reprofjramminns  have  been  inserted  in 
the  Rkcokd  on  two  previous  occa- 
sions on  February  5.  1992.  and  Jul.y  31, 
1989.  But  in  a  further  effoi-l  to  be  as 
open  as  possible,  I  recently  volunteerefl 
to  provide  all  the  details  of  each  trans- 
fer. Onl.v  one  newspaper  took  me  up  on 
my  offer,  however,  so  I  am  now  insert- 
ing the  information  in  the  form  of  the 
lettt-rs  we  niceived  requestint^  thi- 
transfers    for  public  review. 

I  also  want  to  remind  my  colleajj^ues 
and  the  public  that,  any  transfers  made 
from  areas  where  savint^s  have  been 
achieved  to  areas  where  shortfalls 
occur,  or  where  sound  manairement  dic- 
tates that  an  unforeseen  expenditure 
be  made,  are  approved  only  with  the 
full  con.sent  of  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing: Republican  meml)ei'  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  the  let^isla- 
tive  branch. 

Furthei-.  the  let;islative  l>ranch  has 
already  turned  back  SIO  million  in  fis- 
cal year  1991  savings  to  the  Treasury. 
Should  any  funds  ri?main  after  all  out- 
standint,'  bills  and  obligations  have 
been  I'econciled.  they  too  would  be 
available  for  rescission. 

I  would  also  reassure  the  American 
people  that  Hou.se  funds  are  publicly 
audited  on  a  re>^ular  basis  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Offi<e. 

Therefore,  what  follows  are  all  ap- 
proved requests  for  reprojjrammlntjs  of 
fiscal  year  1991  funds: 

HOUSK  OK  RKfKKSKNTA'nVKS, 

CoMMrrrKK  on  An'noi'uiA'rioNs, 
Wiislnniilou.  DC.  Siplrmhi'r  2t),  IIBI. 
Hon.  .Jamks  Bii.i.i.ngton. 
The  l.ihriirian  nl  Cimiirrxs,  Wushington,  DC. 

Dkah  Du.  Bii.i.iNcnoN:  We  have  your  Sep- 
tembci-  24.   1991.  request,  to  roproKrani  fi.scal 


year  1991  funds  in  order  to  provide  the  re- 
source.s  necessary  to  effect  the  transfer  of 
the  National  Demonstration  l..al)oratoi  y  for 
Interactive  Education  Technologies  (NOD 
from  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  the  Li- 
brary of  Conts'ress.  While  there  is  a  question 
as  to  the  exact  amount  of  youi-  request,  we 
have  presumed  it  to  be  the  SI  10.000  men- 
tioned for  a  one-year  personal  .-icrvices  con- 
tract. The  funds,  presumably  once  attain, 
would  come  frotn  unobliMaled  balances  in 
,salary  account~s  provided  under  the  "Salaries 
and  expen.ses.  Library  of  Con^iess  "  appro- 
priation in  Title  II  of  F.L.  101  520.  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  Appropriations  Act.  1991. 

From  what  we  have  observed,  the  NDL  is 
an  impressive  collection  of  hardware  and 
software  tools  that  convey  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  potential  for  interai  tive  multi- 
media technologies  in  the  potential  for 
Interactive  multimedia  technologies  in  both 
formal  and  informal  education  settings. 
While  its  format  is  technolonical.  the  NDL  is 
educational  in  content  and  aim.  as  an  exam- 
ination of  the  log  of  visitors  to  the  Smith.so- 
iilan  exhibit  reveals. 

Without  question,  education  policy  and 
proicrams  are  enormously  important,  espe- 
cially at  this  time  when  there  is  serious  pub- 
lic debate  as  to  the  quality  of  edu<  ation  pro- 
vided in  our  schools  There  is  definitely  a 
need  for  more  awareness  and  more  resources 
at  national,  stale,  ami  local  levels,  and  I  be- 
lieve those  Koals  are  shared  b.v  a  vast  major- 
ity of  Ameiicans.  In  order  to  be  most  produc- 
tive, however,  the  nece.s.sary  resources  must 
be  focu.sed  into  the  institutions  thai  are  de- 
signed to  deal  with  educational  content  and 
delivery. 

While  the  aim  of  NDL  is  .something  I  think 
I  couhl  support  wholeheartedly,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  comprehensive  ailjunct  to  the 
primary  purposes  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
to  as.semble  and  preserve  the  collections. 
.Such  reading  of  the  LOC  mi.ssion  seems 
clearly  to  be  the  intent  of  the  fundamental 
statutory  authority  .set  out  in  2  U.S.C.  131.  et 
seq..  and  that  is  consistent  with  the  Commit- 
tee's approach  in  reviewiiiK  the  annual  work 
pronr'am  and  budget  needs  of  the  Library. 

Kui thermoie,  there  are  many  other  re- 
(luiremenls  which  you  have  enumerated  in 
the  last  two  budget  cycles  which  were  not 
able  to  be  met  becau.se  of  the  severe  budget 
constraints  placed  on  domestic  programs. 
Just  a  partial  list  of  the  budget,  items  that 
were  denied  includes  additions  to  acciuisition 
and  bibliographic  re.sources.  importiint  book 
preservation  activities,  reading  I'oom  staff, 
security  procurement  and  payroll  proce.ssing 
assistance,  automation  equipment,  improv- 
ing employee  first  aid.  and  financial  manage- 
ment improvements.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
counsel  or  Justify  a  new  initiative,  and  one 
in  which  other  in.stitutions  have  more  direct 
lesfxxislbilities,  in  the  face  of  the  well 
known  budget  dilemma  at  the  Library  which 
has  caused  40  percent  of  the  lol lections  to  Ije 
ill  an  arrearage  status. 

The  additional  idea  to  utilize  NDL  for  in- 
ternal staff  training  requires  further  elabo- 
ration, perhaps  in  your  next  budget  submis- 
sion. Your  ageniy  already  has  extensive  ca- 
Piibillties  in  the  optical  disk  and  automation 
areas  which  we  have  supported  with  signifi- 
cant funding.  It  would  be  a  major  surpri.se  if 
the  technology  represented  by  NDL,  is  not 
already  well  uiulei^tood  by  present  Library 
of  C'ongre.ss  technical  staff,  wlio  have  the 
necessary  skills  and  resources  to  develop  or 
upgrade  existing  training  programs. 

If  the  Smithsonian  does  not  plan  to  con- 
tinue this  exhibit,  it  would  appear  most  log- 
ical that  NDL  would  find  a  home  at  the  De- 
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ixutinciii  ul   KiluLation.  or  perhaps  be  sup- 
ported by  one  of  their  grant  programs. 

The  Committee  does  not  approve  this  re- 
<iuest. 

Sincerely, 

Vic  Fazio, 
Chairman, 
Suhrmnviitlee  on  Lcgislalive. 

THK  LIBKAHIA.N  OK  CONGHKSS. 
WuHhingtou.  DC.  Si-pti'mber  24 .  1991. 
Hon.  Vic  Fazio, 

Chairman.  Suhtommitlei'  on  l.egislutivi'  Branch. 
Commiltee  on  Appropriations .  House  of  Ri'p- 
resenlativrs,  Washington.  DC. 

Dkak  Mu.  CHAIUMAN-  As  you  know,  I  wrote 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  on 
August  2,  1991  re(iuestiiig  their  approval  of 
the  transfer  of  the  National  Demonstration 
Lalioratory  for  Interactive  Educational 
Technologies  (NDL)  from  its  current  loca- 
tion in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  the 
Libraiy's  Madison  Building.  Both  Senator 
Pell  and  Congressman  Rose  have  expressed 
their  support  for  the  move,  as  Indicated  in 
the  enclosed  letters  to  me. 

I  would  like  now  to  request  authorization 
from  you  to  proceed  with  the  transfer.  The 
Library  can  fund  the  necessary  expenses  re- 
lated to  the  transfer  and  operation  of  the 
Laboratory  within  existing  re.sources.  We  es- 
timate a  total  annual  operating  budget  of 
Sl.SO.OOO.  of  which  $110,000  is  for  the  salaries  of 
the  two  individuals  who  run  the  facility.  I 
propose  that  the  Library  contract  for  the 
services  of  the.se  two  individuals  for  one 
year,  using  lapsing  salary  funds  available  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  Salaries  and  Ex- 
IH'nses  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1991. 
During  the  first  year  of  operation,  we  will 
make  every  effort  to  .secure  gift  funds  to  sup- 
port the  additional  operating  expenses 
{JlO.OOOi  ami  to  sustain  the  operation  of  the 
facility  in  future  yeai-s.  Interest  among  po- 
tential donors  is  high,  and  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  we  can  make  the  NDL  self  sustaining. 

The  Laboratory  would  help  the  Library  to 
.serve  the  Congress,  by  enhancing  our  ability 
to  examine  ways  of  using  state-of-the-ait 
t,e<:hnologies  to  preserve,  display  and  dis- 
seminate the  collections.  It  would  also  give 
us  a  much  needed  means  of  training  our  staff 
ill  new  technologies  directly  related  to  our 
mission  performance,  and  serve  as  a  ph.vsical 
link  between  the  substance  of  Congress's 
unique  Library  and  an  established  network 
of  educators,  policymakers,  industr.y  rep- 
resentatives and  others  concerned  with  lead- 
ing-edge interactive  technologies. 

I  understand  your  staff  has  visited  the 
NDL  and  spoken  at  some  length  with  the  Di- 
rector and  with  members  of  my  staff  about 
our  plans.  I  hope  you  will  agree  that  the 
transfer  is  in  the  l>est  interest  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Library,  and  that  we  m.ay  pro- 
ceed to  obligate  the  $110,000  for  a  one-year 
contract  with  the  NDL  staff  this  week.  If  you 
have  any  questions,  plea.se  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  me  or  Mrs.  Rhoda  Canter,  A.ssociate  Li- 
brarian foi'  Management. 
Sincerely. 

Jamks  H.  Bii.mngton, 
yVic  Librarian  ol  Congress. 

HOUSK  OK  RKJ'HKSKNTATIVKS. 

CoMMrrrKK  on  Appropkiations. 
Washington.  DC.  September  .'i.  lUDI. 
Hon.  .Jim  Bh.i.ington. 
Librarian  of  Congress, 
Washington.  DC 

Dkak  Dk.  Bii-i.inoton:  Wc  have  an  August 
1.5.  1991.  request  to  reprogram  funds  appro- 
priated under  the  heading  "Litiiar.v  of  Con- 
gress. Salaries  and  Expenses"  in  fiscal  year 


1991.  P.L.  101  5;!U.  al  10-1  Slat.  2270.  This  re 
quest,  which  was  made  by  Mrs.  Rhoda  W. 
Canter  as  .filing  Librarian  of  Congress,  is  to 
reprogram  $527,000  from  salaiy  funds  into  the 
purchase  of  workstations  and  software  to 
support  cataloging  operations  ($439,000)  and 
reading  room  and  administrative  services 
I  $88,000). 

The  Committee  has  no  objection  to  the  ac- 
tions outlined  in  the  request. 
Sincerely. 

Vic  Fazio. 
Chairman. 
Subcommittee  on  Legislative. 

Thk  Lihrakian  ok  Congrkss. 
Washington.  DC.  August  15.  I!)9l. 
Hon.  Vic  Fazio, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on   lA'gislative,  Com- 
mittee  on    Appropriations.    House   of  Rep- 
resentatives. Washington.  DC. 
Dkak  Mr.  Chairman:  I  wish  to  thank  you 
and  your  Committee  for  supporting  the  level 
of  funding  tor  the  Library's  automation  re- 
quirements as  expressed  in  the  I..ibrary"s  fis- 
cal  1992  budget.  Automation  is  the  key  to 
unlocking  the  I..ibrary"s  treasures,  and  your 
support  will  speed  our  progress  in  moderniz- 
ing our  aging  systems. 

As  noted  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
report  <No.  102  82)  accompanying  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  Appropriations  Bill   for  fiscal 

1992,  we  do  have  surplus  funds  in  the  fiscal 
year  1991  appropriation  for  the  Library  of 
Congress,  Salaries  and  Expenses.  Due  to  un- 
certainties over  our  level  of  funding  for  fis- 
cal 1991,  we  put  in  place  a  freeze  on  hiring 
during  the  latter  part  of  fiscal  1990  that 
lasted  until  our  fiscal  1991  budget  level  was 
approved  in  early  November.  While  we  pro- 
ceeded to  fill  the  newly  funded  arrearage  po- 
sitions with  all  deliberate  speed,  we  have 
identified  a  surplus  of  $527,000  in  Collections 
Services'  salaiy  funds  that  we  request  your 
approval  to  i^eprogram  for  automation  needs. 
Specifically,  we  propose  to  use  the  repro- 
giammed  funds  foi'  the  purchase  of  computer 
workstations  and  software  both  to  support 
catiiloging  operations  in  Collections  Services 
i$4;J9.000)  ami  to  improve  reading  room  and 
administrative  services  in  Constituent  Serv- 
ices ($88,000). 

Your  favorable  consideration  of  this  re- 
(luest  would  Ije  deeply  appreciated  and  would 
help  the  Library  of  Congress  in  making  im- 
provements in  this  key  area.  Please  let  us 
know  if  you  need  further  information  on  this 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

Rhoda  W.  Cantkr. 
Acting  Librarian  of  Congress. 

THK  Librarian  ok  Congrkss, 

Washington.  DC,  April  fi.  I9H1. 
Hon.  Vic  Fazio. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Appro- 
priations. Committee  on  Appropriations. 
House  of  Hepre.'ientalives,  Washington.  DC. 

Dkar  Mr.  Chairman:  Over  the  past  two 
inonths,  we  have  discussed  with  you  the  need 
for  additional  security  mea-sures  at  the  Li- 
bi'ai'y  of  Congress.  We  are  grateful  that  you 
have  appiopriated  $74,000  in  Fiscal  1991  to 
hire  police  to  conduct  building  entrance  in- 
spections. 

As  directed,  we  have  carefully  examined 
our  security  requirements  and  have  devel- 
oped a  plan  to  further  civilianize  our  poli<e 
force.  The  Library  of  Congress  police  admin- 
istrative function  and  its  physical  and  elec- 
tronic security  functions  have  already  been 
civilianized.  Additionally,  we  believe  that  ci- 
vilians can  effectively  perform  exit  inspec- 
tions now  conducted   to  prevent  the   unau- 


thorized removal  of  Library  coUectioii.s. 
With  t  he  funds  you  recently  appropriated,  we 
can  contiact  for  exit  inspection  sei-vices. 
Uniformed  personnel  will  continue  to  pei-- 
form  entrance  inspections  started  earlier 
this  year  and  will  patrol  Library  buildings 
and  grounds. 

Although  you  did  not  approve  our  prior  re- 
quest for  detection  equipment,  we  still  be- 
lieve it  is  an  essential  element  in  our  overall 
security  plan.  Volumes  numbering  in  the 
tens  of  thou.sands  have  been  stolen  from  our 
collections.  In  addition,  man.y  printed  mate- 
rials have  been  excised  from  their  bindings 
with  cutting  instrument-s.  Pictorial  and  il- 
lustrated works  are  particularly  subject  to 
this  kind  of  abuse.  This  security  equipment 
is  .so  important  to  us  that  we  seek  your  Com- 
mittee's approval  to  reprogram  $42,300  to 
purchase  metal  detectors  for  the  nine  build- 
ings entrances  where  we  are  now  conducting 
manual  entrance  inspections. 

Consistent  with  the  Fiscal  1991  supple- 
mental appropriation,  the  Library  r-evises  its 
Fiscal  1992  budget  amendment  request  for  28 
police  and  3  mailroom  technician  positions 
totaling  $1,052,000  to  $434,810.  This  revised 
amount  will  annualize  tontiact  cost~s  for  the 
buildings  exit  inspections  and  will  provide 
for  3  mailroom  technicians.  This  does  not  in- 
clude $54,600  for  mailroom  X-ray  inspection 
equipment.  Rather  than  submitting  an  addi- 
tional amendment  for  this  equipment,  we 
suggest  that  this  amount  be  considered  a 
high  priority  within  our  current  Fiscal  1992 
Furniture  and  Furnishings  request. 

1  am  convinced  that  the  plan  just  outlined 
is  both  fiscally  responsible  and  a  significant 
step  towards  protecting  our  staff  and  collec- 
tions. 

Sincerely, 

James  H.  Bii.lington. 
The  Librarian  of  Congress. 

I.,ibkaky  ok  Congress  Fiscai.  Year  1991  Rk- 
proghamming  1992  Budget  Amenkmknt.  Sk- 
cuHiTV  EQUIPMENT/ Positions 

SECURITY  plan 

Historically,  the  Library  has  conducted 
exit  inspections  of  persons  exiting  Library 
buildings  to  deter  the  theft  and  unauthorized 
removal  of  Library  collection  materials.  The 
Library  has  now  tjegun  also  to  conduct  en- 
trance inspections  to  screen  for  weapons  and 
explosives  being  brought  into  Library  build- 
ings. We  propose  the  installation  of  metal 
detectors  at  9  entrances  as  part  of  the  en- 
trance inspection  process,  and  the  installa- 
tion of  X-ray  equipment  in  the  Library's 
mail  room  to  minimize  the  po.ssible  inti'o- 
duction  of  explosive  materials.  Entrance  in- 
spections will  be  conducted  by  Libr-ary  po- 
lice. Exit  inspections  will  be  conducted  by 
contract  civilian  personnel.  In  addition  to 
the  equipment,  the  Library  also  requir-es  an 
additional  3  mail  room  positions  to  staffthe 
equipment  in  the  mail  room  and  funds  to 
support  contract  civilian  staff. 

Furniture  &  Furnishings— Ekjuipment  Re- 
quirements 

KY  1991  REPRtXJ  ramming 

Metal  detectors,  which  consist  of  walk- 
through portals  and  hand-held  wands,  to  de- 
tect weapons  carried  by  individuals.  This 
equipment  will  be  placed  at  the  following  9 
eiitr'ances: 

Northeast  Entrance.  LJ;  Cargo  Entrance, 
LJ:  West  Entrance.  LA;  Garage  Entrance, 
LA;  Cargo  Entrance.  LA;  Independence  Ave. 
Entrance.  LM;  Garage  SB  Entrance.  LM;  C 
Street  Entrance.  LM:  Loading  Dock.  LM. 

Cost  Per  Unit-  '.,:  $4,700    $42.;500. 


i:3371 

KY  19W  HUl)G^rr  AMKNDMKNT 
X-Ray  Inspection  systems  to  screen  InLOrii- 
iiiK  mail  for  explosives  and  weapons,  to  be 
plated  in  the  Libiaiy's  mail  room; 

Costs    for    Ot'fiie    Systems    Servii.es    Mall 
Room.  LM    $54,600. 

Note       L,J=Thomas     .Jefferson      BuildiiiM; 
LA=John  Adams  Buildin«;  LM  =  ,James  Madi 
son  Building- 
Salaries   and    Kxpen.ses.    Miliary    of   Con- 
gress: 

Present  siaffinif  lesources  are  lnade(iuate 
to  operate  and  monitor  this  equipment.  Par- 
tial I'undinK  was  provided  via  the  fiscal  year 
1991  supplemental  and  lull  year  fumlinK  is  re- 
quired for  fiscal  year  1992  a.s  lellecled  below; 
operatinK  oost.s  for  X  ray  equli^^'fu' veur  ;wj 
ment; 

M«rrt/  i/ear  IV92 

1  OS  5     Mail     Technician     at 
J16.973 $17,109 

2  C5S  3  Mall  Clerks  at  $13.515 27.248 


Total  

Per.sonnel  benefits  

3  position.s 

Train intf  

Maintenance     and     repair 
equipment  

Total.  X-ray  eciuipment  .. 

(jperaliPK  costs  foi'  metal  detec 
tors: 
Maintenance  

Total,  metiil  detectors  

OperatinK   costs   for  exit   inspec 
tlons; 
Contract  


44,357 
12.243 

56.600 
3.000 

of 

3.000 

62.600 



4.050 


4.050 


368.160 


3  positions/total  requirements  4;M.810 

SUMMARY 


uf.  ic       its 


lolal 


hscil  y«ai  1991  irpiO|i>nimm| 
Melal  DtlKtwi 

lolal  liual  leat  1SS1 
fiscal  ^at  lis?  budget  amefMlmfiil 
mned 
X  ray  equipment 
IVtetal  detectws 
Contiact  emt  initpeit 

total  fiscal  )ea<  199? 


0       $4?  iOO       M?  300 
0         4?  300         4?  300 


6?6(IO  M600  ll/;00 

4  ObO  0  4  OSO 

3M  160  0  If*  160 

434  810  S4  6O0  419  410 


THK  LtHllAKIAN  OK  CONC5RK8S, 

Wtishmolun.  IK'.  March  I.  I'i'tl. 
Hon.  Vic-  Fazio. 

ChatniMii,  Suh<  omiiiilln'  nil  l.i'QisladVf  Apprn- 
pruitwns.  Committcf  on  Apptopnalion.s. 
House  ol  Ut'prcsf')ilalivrs.  WasUuwIoii,  DC. 

Dkak  Mu.  CHAltJMAN;  1  wish  to  thank  the 
Committee  lor  suppoilin«  the  Copyriuhl  Of- 
lae  s  level  of  funding  as  expressed  in  the  fis- 
cal 1991  LoKislative  Branch  Appropriations 
Act.  P.I,.  101  520.  KundinM  for  the  30  vacant 
positions  will  enable  the  Copyright  Office  to 
maintain  their  level  of  service  in  the  imme- 
diate future.  However,  the  number  of  copy- 
liKht  claims  mows  continuously  and  we 
must  find  ways  to  improve  our  productivity. 

All  Intei'.ral  component  of  this  effort  is  the 
need  to  modernize  the  copyright  registration 
process.  To  achieve  this,  the  Copyright  Of- 
fice seeks  approval  to  reproKiam  $500,000 
within  the  "Salaries  and  Kxpen.ses,  Copy- 
liKht  Office"  appropriation  for  an  optical 
disk  system  Because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
levels  of  funditm  and  the  Library's  hinni; 
freeze  durInK  the  latter  part  of  fl.sial  1990. 
the  Copyright  Office  severely  limited  filling 
positions  until  the  fiscal  1991  budnet  was  ap- 
proved   iti    Novemtjer   1990    While   the   Copy- 


rONCRI  ssION  AI     KKORl)      H()r">l 

MKllt  tJIllLC  IS  pio(.>'eiiiiii4  ro  fill  Uie  .m  va 
cant  positions  approved  by  Coni;re.>is  and 
other  essential  vacancies,  a  savings  of  ap- 
proximately $500,000  in  salaiies  will  result 
from  the  delay  in  filling  positions.  These 
funds  are  available  to  support  the  first  pha.se 
of  procuring  and  implementitiH  an  optical 
disk  system.  The  Copyright  Office's  fiscal 
1992  budget  request  includes  an  item  for 
J.'iOO.OOO  to  complete  the  one  million  dollar 
project. 

Our  experience  with  the  successful  oper- 
ation of  the  Consressional  Research  Setv- 
ice'.s  optical  disk  system  has  shown  that  the 
CopyriRht  Office  can  eliminate  hand-stamp- 
ing renlstration  numbers  two  million  times 
annually  on  applications  and  copyrighted 
works;  can  automate  printing  650.000  certlfi- 
t:ates.  eliminatinK  the  manual  photocopying 
proce.ss;  can  eliminate  microfilmiiiK  applica- 
tions; and  can  automate  retrieving  records, 
eliminating'  the  refiling  of  paper  applica- 
tions. In  addition,  with  the  implementation 
of  an  optical  disk  .system,  approximately 
4.000  square  feet  of  critically  needed  space 
will  become  available  as  the  six  million  un- 
bound paper  applications  ate  scanned,  and 
the  need  for  an  ailditiotial  :W0  square  feet  of 
storai?e  space  annually  will  tie  alleviated. 

Estimated  additional  fee  receipts  will  fully 
offset  the  cost  of  the  system,  and  within 
three  years  of  system  implementation,  the 
Copyright  Office  will  realize  a  savings  in  per- 
sonnel and  equipment  costs  of  $365,000  annu- 
ally. A  more  detailed  listing  of  costs  is  as 
follows: 
Copyrigni  OIHce  Optical  IJisk  Sitsirm  Hslimnleii 

C'OHls 

System  Acquisitions  for  FY  1991 
Scanning  and  Storage  Devices; 

Workstations  $:n5.000 

Software  .50,000 

Knuineerint?  and  Installation  ....  75.000 

Subtotal.  Fiscal  1991  500.000 

System  Acquisitions  for  FY  1992: 

Printer  and  Workstation  Ktiuip- 
ment  250,000 

Kimincerini;  and  Telecommuni- 
cations    50,000 

Computer  Software  100.000 

System  Maintenam.'e  100,000 

Subtotal.  Fiscal  1992  600.000 

Total  cost  1,000.000 

Your  favorable  consideration  of  this  re 
quest  would  be  appreciated  and  would  help 
the  Copyright  Office  not  only  maintain  but 
also  improve  their  level  of  service  to  the 
copyright  community.  Please  let  us  know  if 
you  need  further  information  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Jamks  H.  Bii.i.ington. 
7'/ic  l.tbrarian  of  Congress. 

THK  1,1HRAI11AN  OV  CONGUKS.S. 
Wushiiiglon.  DC.  January  IH.  lyjl. 
Hon.  Hauky  Rkii). 

Chairman.  Suh< ommillcr  on  LcatslaliVi'  Hranrh. 
Comniiltce  on   Appropriations.   U.S.  Senate. 
Washntiilon.  DC 
DHAK  Mil.  Chairman    I  wish  to  thank  you 
and  your  (Committee  lor  supporting  the  level 
of  funding  for  the  Libiary's  arrearage  reduc- 
tion project  as  expressetl  in  the  Library's  fis 
lal    1991    budget.    Funding   for   this   effort   is 
clear  evldeme  of  Congi'essional  commitment 
to  making  available  the  Library's  vast  col- 
lections to  the  nation. 

An  essential  element  of  this  effort  Is  the 
nee<t    for    additional    space    for   storing    and 


Ji/nr  :i.  1992 

piocesslnK  special  collect  iwn^  .Ai  imn  uii  uui 
request  for  a  secondary  storage  facility  was 
deferred  pending  the  completion  of  a  study 
by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  on  the  total 
legislative  branch  storage  needs.  The  Senate 
report  (No.  101  ,53:1)  indicated  that  a  re- 
programming  request  for  space  would  be  con- 
sidered for  fisial  1991.  We  seek  your  approval 
to  reprograni  up  to  $800,000  within  the  "Sala- 
ries and  Expenses.  Library  of  Congress"  ap- 
propriation in  P.L.  101  .520  for  temporary 
space  and  a.ssociated  shelving,  transpor- 
tation, and  make  ready  costs.  These  funds 
would  be  reprogranimed  from  the  new  salary 
funds  approved  for  the  arrearage  project. 
Due  to  uncertainties  over  our  level  of  fund- 
ing for  fiscal  1991.  we  put  in  place  a  freeze  on 
hiring  during  the  latter  part  of  fi.scal  1990 
that  lasted  until  our  fisial  1991  budget  level 
was  approved  in  early  November.  We  are  pro- 
ceeding with  all  deliberate  speed  to  fill  the 
arrearage  positions  approved  by  the  Con- 
gre.ss.  but  we  estimate  that  $800,000  of  these 
salary  funds  will  be  available  to  support  the 
need  for  additional  space.  The  Library's  fis- 
( al  1992  budget  includes  a  request  for  $400,000 
to  continue  the  u.se  of  this  temporal y  space, 
since  we  plan  to  use  the  reprogrammed  funds 
for  staff  to  tackle  the  arrearages  next  year. 

Our  success  in  processing  the  arrearages 
coupled  with  a  continuing  growth  in  the  col- 
lections will  result  in  an  acute  shortage  of 
space  unless  this  request  is  approved.  Wo 
plan  to  use  the  space  as  a  staging  area  for 
the  arrearage  project  as  well  as  to  free  up 
work  areas  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  funds  re- 
quested will  acquire,  outfit,  and  support 
25.000  square  feet  of  warehouse  space,  includ- 
ing shelving  and  transportation  costs.  En- 
closed is  a  breakdown  of  our  estimated  cost 
lor  this  space.  Our  survey  of  the  present  real 
estate  situation  Indicates  that  there  is  va- 
cant warehouse  space  in  close  proximity  to 
our  existing  Landover.  Maryland  facility. 

Your  favorable  consideration  of  this  re- 
quest would  be  deeply  appreciated  and  would 
help  the  Library  of  Congress  in  working  on 
this  major  priority  -the  proce.ssing  of  collec- 
tions in  the  arrearage.  Please  let  us  know  if 
you  need  further  information  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

.Jamks  H.  Bii.i.ington, 
7'/it'  Librarian  ol  Congress. 

Library  Of  Congress — Temporary  Space, 
Esliinated  h'lrst  Year  Cost 

1.  Rental  of  Space: 
Collections  Stg.:  25.000  Sq.  Ft./ 

Warehouse    $212,500 

Underground  Stg.:  5,000  Sq.  Ft./ 

Underground  Stg 27.000 

Recurring  Cost:  Utilities  '25.000 

2.  Shelving: 
2.020  Sections  f<;i  $150/Section  ....  303,000 
Decking    Materials  and   Instal- 
lation    83.500 

3.  Transportation:  Rental  of 
Trucks  and  Operating  Expenses  25.000 

4.  Telecommunications  Equip- 
ment Procurement  and  Instal- 
lation    24.000 

5.  Engineering  and  Design  Serv- 
ices    100.000 

Total  800.000 

Hol'sk  ok  Rkphkskntativk.s. 

COMMITTKK  ON  Ari'ROI'RIAf'ION.S. 

Washmoton.  DC.  May  2.1.  I9!)L 

Hon.  ROBKRT  ROK, 

C/iuirm(iM.    Committee    on    Public    Works    and 

Transpnrtution,    House  of  lieprrscntalil'es. 

Washinglon.  DC. 
Dkah  Mk.  Chairman    The  Library  of  Con- 
gress requires  additional  space   to  transfer 
parts  of  their  collections  that  have  begun  to 
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overflow  in  their  existing  buildings.  It  is  in- 
tended the  secondary  storage  facility  will 
have  some  of  the  special  collections,  a  por- 
tion of  the  serials  collection,  and  provide 
much  needed  temporary  space  to  process  and 
catalog  the  vast  collections  backlog  that 
annot  be  fully  accessed  until  that  process- 
ing is  completed. 

As  you  know,  we  attempted  to  provide 
temporary  authority  in  the  dire  emergency 
supplemental  for  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
to  lease  25.000  square  feet  for  such  purpose 
until  your  Committee  had  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  entire  question  of  providing  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  general  leasing  au- 
thority for  Library  of  Congress  space.  Your 
point  of  order,  which  was  quite  proper  and 
understandable,  delayed  the  acquisition  of 
that  much  needed  space. 

Since  that  time,  we  aie  not  aware  that  any 
further  action  has  been  underuiken  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  to  provide  the 
necessary  authority.  In  the  meantime,  we 
have  marked  up  the  fiscal  year  1992  appro- 
priation and.  in  deference  to  your  authoriza- 
tion jurisdiction,  have  again  not  provided 
the  needed  resources  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress or  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  In- 
stead, we  have  provided  authority  to  transfer 
the  necessary  funds,  subject  to  authoriza- 
tion. 

Under  existing  authority,  the  Library 
would  tje  obligated  to  pay  over  $15  per  square 
foot  for  such  space.  That  would  result  In  an 
expenditure  of  over  $1,000,000  in  excess  of 
what  we  believe  comparable  space  could  be 
made  available  through  a  diiectly  negotiated 
lease.  We  just  do  not  have  those  excess  funds 
available  within  our  602(bl  allocation  under 
the  budget  re.solution. 

Many  of  these  special  collections  languish 
unprocessed  until  this  issue  is  resolved. 
.Some  of  them,  such  as  the  NAACP.  Look 
Magazine,  the  Leadership  Conference  on 
Civil  Rights,  the  League  of  Women  Votei-s 
and  many  others,  cannot  be  accessed  by 
scholars  or  other  researchers  in  the  mean- 
time. 

I  hope  your  Committee  will  act  soon  on 
this  matter.  It  is  of  some  urgency. 
Sincerely. 

Vic  Fazio. 
Chairman.  Subcommillee  on  Legislative. 

THK  ARCHITKCT  ok  THK  CAPITOI., 

Washington.  DC.  July  16,  1991. 
Hon.  Vic  Fazio. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriations,    Committee    on    Appropria- 
tions, Wou.se  of  Representatives,   Washing- 
ton. DC. 
DKAR  MR.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  with  re- 
spect to   the  structural   repairs  to  the  U.S. 
Botanic  Garden  Conservatory,  as  there  are 
developments    in    this    project's    progress   of 
which  I  feel  you  should  be  aware. 

As  you  may  recall,  funds  in  the  amount  of 
$100,000  wei'e  appropriated  in  the  Legislative 
Hianch  Appropriations  Act.  1989.  P.L.  100 
1.08.  approved  October  1.  1988.  for  an  architec- 
tural and  engineering  study  of  the  Conserv- 
atory to  determine  the  functional  integrity 
of  the  building  and  its  systems.  The  consult- 
ant's final  report  was  submitted  to  the  Ar- 
chitect in  July.  1990.  after  completion  of  the 
fiscal  year  1991  budget  process.  The  delay  in 
the  report's  completion  was  due  to  my  direc- 
tion to  the  associate  architect  to  prepare  a 
phased  renovation  program  extending  over 
several  years  rather  than  a  single  phase 
project.  I  made  this  decision  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  Congress  the  option  of  funding  the 
renovation  over  several  years  rather  than 
appropriating   one    large   sum   for   a   single 


phase.  In  anticipation  of  this  final  report, 
and  based  on  the  initial  findings,  a  request 
was  made  for  funds  in  the  amount  of  $500,000 
in  fiscal  year  1991  for  design  of  the  Conserv- 
atory's structural  repairs  and  renovation, 
and  these  funds  were  appiopriated  in  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriations  Act.  1991. 
P.L.  101  620,  approved  November  5.  1990. 

The  associate  architect's  leixsrt  indicated 
exfoliation  of  the  aluminum  laminate  struc 
tural  memljers  in  the  Palm  House  has  ad- 
vanced to  a  greater  extent  than  had  been 
previously  assumed.  The  report  warned  of 
the  immediate  hazard  of  falling  debris  as 
well  as  the  potential  for  catastrophic  col- 
lap.se  of  the  Palm  House  portion  of  the  Con- 
servatory due  to  structural  safety  factors 
normally  associated  with  such  structures 
that  may  be  exceeded.  In  order  to  provide 
immediate  protection  for  the  public  and  Bo- 
tanic Garden  staff.  I  closed  the  Palm  House 
and  erected  a  wooden  frame  passageway 
across  the  area  connecting  the  East  and 
West  wings. 

In  light  of  the  hazardous  condition  that 
continues  to  exist.  I  directed  the  associate 
architect  to  proceed  with  the  first  portion  of 
the  total  design  effort,  the  preparation  of 
necessary  drawings  and  specifications  for 
dismantling  the  Palm  House.  That  effort  is 
nearing  completion  in  preparation  for  fur- 
ther action  that  I  believe  is  prudent  at  this 
time;  that  is,  to  transfer  the  Palm  House  bo- 
tanical collection  to  .'^afer  locations  and  to 
proceed  with  the  removal  of  all  glass  panes 
from  the  Palm  House  structure.  This  will 
protect  the  collection,  remove  substantial 
weight  from  the  fragile  aluminum  structure, 
and  minimize  the  possibility  of  catastrophic 
collapse  of  the  entire  Palm  House  structure 
due  to  unpredictable  wind  or  snow  loads. 

I  am  confident  that  adequate  funds  exist  in 
the  unobligated  balance  of  the  $500,000  appro- 
priated in  fiscal  year  1991  to  accomplish  both 
the  transfer  of  the  collection  and  the  partial 
demolition  of  the  Palm  House.  I  am.  there- 
fore, requesting  a  reprogramming  of  not  to 
exceed  $456,000  from  the  unobligated  balance 
for  the  purposes  described  herein. 

A  similar  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
Honorable  Harry  Reid.  Chairman.  Sub- 
committee on  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tions. Committee  on  Appropriations.  United 
States  Senate. 

I  shall,  of  course,  be  pleased  to  provide  you 
with  any  additional  information  on  this  mat- 
ter you  may  deem  desirable. 
Cordially. 

Gkohgk  M.  Whitk.  1  ai.\ 

Architect  oj  the  Capital. 

THE  ARCHITKCT  OK  THE  CAPITOI.. 

Washington.  DC.  July  16.  1991. 
Hon.  Vic  Fazio. 

Chainnan.  Subcommittee  on  legislative  Branch 
Appropriations.    Committee   on    Appropria- 
tions.  House  of  Rppresentatives.    Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Dkar  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  re- 
quest a  reprogr.imming  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $314,000  Horn  moneys  appropriated  in 
Public  Law   100  458.   the   Legislative   Branch 
Appropriations  Act,  1989,  approved  October  1. 
1988.    for     "House    Monumental    Steps,    East 
Front"  in  the    "Capitol  Buildings,  No  Year  " 
appropriation.  These   funds  will   be  used   to 
renovate  space  in  the  Capitol  made  available 
for  use  by  the  House  of  Representatives  when 
the   Document  Room   was  relocated   to  the 
Ford  House  Office  Building. 

I  shall,  of  course,  be  pleased  to  provide  you 
with  any  additional  information  on  this  mat- 
ter you  may  deem  desirable. 
Cordially, 

Georgk  m.  Whitk.  FAIA. 

Architect  of  the  Capitol. 


THK  ARCHITKCT  OK  THK  CAPITOI.. 

Washington,  DC.  February  14.  1991. 
Hon.  Vir  Fazio. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  legislative  Branch 
Appropriations.  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  of  Repre.sentatives.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  .'^s  you  are  aware,  my 
request  for  sixteen  additional  positions  in 
the  ""Salaries"  appropriation  for  fi.scal  year 
1991  was  denied.  However.  S.  Report  101-533 
accompanying  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priations Bill.  1991.  contained  the  following 
language  "*  *  *  the  Committee  will  consider 
a  request  to  convert  existing  positions  to 
higher  priority  needs  *  *  *  ". 

In  this  regard,  a  review  of  vacant  positions 
has  been  conducted  and  six  positions  have 
been  identified  for  conversion  to  urgent  and 
higher  priority  needs. 

The  positions  to  be  converted  and  their 
present  organizational  locations  are:  Capitol 
Grounds,  Truck  Driver  and  Gardener;  House 
Office  Buildings,  Air  Conditioning  Equip- 
ment Mechanic  Foreman  and  Industrial 
Equipment  Mechanic  Worker;  Senate  Office 
Building,  Air  Conditioning  Equipment  Me- 
chanic; and  Capitol  Power  Plant.  Laborer. 
With  your  approval,  the  six  positions  will  be 
used  to  establish  the  following: 

(1)  GS-12.  Safety  Specialist-  Hazardous 
Material  Management. 

(2)  GS-12.  Staffing  Specialist. 

(3)  GS-12.  Employee  Development  Special- 
ist. 

(4  I  t;s  12,  Computer  Specialist  (MIS). 

(5i  GS-12.  Safety  Specialist  iManager). 

(6l  GS  12,  Incentive  Awaids  Program  Ad- 
ministrator. 

In  support  of  this  request.  I  wish  to  reit- 
erate my  position  during  the  1991  hearing 
process;  that  is,  over  the  past  several  years 
we  have  tried  to  operate  with  a  'lean  and 
mean  "  attitude  toward  staffing.  Whereas 
this  management  approach  has  been  bene- 
ficial in  terms  of  operation  efficiency,  and 
we  have  taken  advantage  of  technological 
advances  to  assist  in  keeping  pace  with  our 
workload,  we  have  reached  the  time  where 
we  can  no  longer  respond  to  the  proper  levels 
of  service  that  the  Congress  requires.  In  ad- 
dition, new  program  requirements  have  been 
placed  on  our  organization,  such  as  the  haz- 
ardous waste  disposal  program,  occupational 
safety  programs,  incentive  awards  program, 
workers  compensation  programs,  drug  free 
work  place  programs,  etc..  have  been  ne- 
glected for  the  simple  reason  that  my  staff 
members  are  already  fully  occupied.  Other 
new  programs  will  impose  an  additional 
workload  demand.  For  example,  the  Congress 
recently  passed  the  Americans  with  Disabil- 
ities Act.  which  will  increase  personnel  re- 
quirements. Further,  we  find  that  some  of 
the  technology  that  we  have  used  creates  its 
own  need  for  staffing  to  ensure  that  we  are 
getting  the  most  productivity  out  of  our 
data  processing  and  personal  computer  oper- 
ations. With  this  in  mind.  I  wish  to  rec- 
oiTimend  approval  for  the  conversion  of  the 
six  positions  previously  discussed. 

A  similar  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
Honorable  Harry  Reid.  Chairman.  United 
States  Senate.  Subcommittee  on  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations. 

1  am  available  to  meet  with  you  to  discuss 
this  matter,  if  you  deem  that  appropriate, 
and  would  be  pleased  to  provide  any  addi- 
tional information  you  may  desire. 
Cordially. 

George  m.  White.  FAIA. 

Architect  of  the  Capitol. 


1.^76 

lllK  AUC'HriKtT  OK  THK  CAiTnir,, 

Washuwldti.  DC.  Sfurch  2H.  1991. 
Hull.  Vic  Ka/ki. 

C7iuir»i(i)i.  .Siihiuiiimitlcc  nn  l.fiiinUilivr  HntucH 
Ai)i}rnpruilwiis.  Commillri'  on  Appropnu 
liDiis.  Housf  1)1  /U'prrxi-nlutivcs,  Washing- 
Inn.  DC. 

UKAlt  Mit.  CHAIUMAN.  1  iuii  wiitiiiK  In  fur- 
theranie  of  a.  letter  recently  seiil  to  you  by 
the  United  States  Capitol  Follie  Uoaiil  re- 
MUrilinn  the  proinrenient  of  six  weapons  de- 
tection portals. 

The  Boards  letter,  dated  March  4.  1991.  re- 
nuested  approval  to  procure  these  additional 
weapons  dete<  tioii  portals  for  locations  not 
previously  identified  to  the  Committee. 

As  you  are  awaie,  I  have  the  sometimes 
complicated  responsibility  of  wearing  two 
hats  with  respect  to  the  Capitol  Police 
Boaiil.  As  a  Member  thereof.  I  am  involved 
in  the  matters  of  deteiniininK  Board  policy. 
As  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  however.  I 
am  responsible  for  carryinK  out  cerlJtin  fi- 
nancial responsibilities  for  the  Board,  anions 
theiri  the  fiduciary  administration  of  the  .se- 
curity proKiams  under  the  jurisdiction  of  H. 
Con.  Res.  550. 

The  reiiuest  for  approval  to  oblls-ate  the 
funds  necessary  to  procure  the  six  weapons 
detection  portals  from  monies  available  in 
the  Security  System.  Capitol  (Complex.  H. 
Con.  Res.  550  account  is,  of  course,  my  re- 
sponsibility. At  that  point,  a  letter  should 
have  been  written  from  my  Office  to  you  as 
Chairman  of  the  Hou.se  .Subcommittee  on 
Leiflsl.ltive  Branch  Appropriations  for  ap- 
proval to  proceed  as  the  Board  has  requestetl. 

This  delay  in  submitlinn  my  request  to  the 
Committee  may  have  cau.sed  confusion,  and 
so,  I  offer  my  sincere  apoIoKies.  Plea.se  Ije  as- 
sured that  I,  as  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
shall  Inform  the  Members  of  the  Capitol  Po- 
lice Board,  of  the  appropriate  procedure  for 
similar  rerjuests  should  they  arise  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

I  have  determined  that  sufficient  funds  are 
available  in  the  unallotted  contiUKency  al 
lotment  for  the  "Capitol  Buildings.  Security 
System,  Capitol  Complex.  No  Year"  appro 
priation  to  provide  for  the  ac(iuisitlon  of  this 
equipment.  No  increa.se  in  the  H.  Con.  Res. 
550  limitation  of  costs,  which  has  been  In- 
crea.sed  over  the  years  to  its  present  limita- 
tion of  J8.7O7.00O,  would  be  lequireil  to  pro- 
ceed with  this  procurement.  I  therefore  re- 
quest your  approval  to  proceed  as  the  Cap- 
itol Police  Board  desires.  Koui'  of  these  units 
are  replacements,  and  two  additional  new 
units  will  be  procured  for  protective  details 
and  iraininM. 

A  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  Honorable 
Harry  Reid.  Chairman.  Subcommittee  on 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriations,  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  tJnited  Stales  Senate, 
reKardins  this  matter. 

I  shall,  of  course,  be  pleased  to  furnish  any 
additional  assistance  you  may  deem  desir- 
able. 

Cordially, 

Gkohgio  M.  Whitk,  FAIA. 

Arrliitcrl  of  llw  Capitol. 

U.S.  CAriTOI.  POMCK  BOAHI), 
Washing/on.  DC.  .March  t,  l<.)9l. 
Hon.  Vic  Fazio, 

Chuirniaii.  Appropriations  Coniinittpe,  U.S.  Cap- 
itol. Washington.  PC. 
DiiAK  CHAIUMAN  FA7.10:  As  a  result  of  the 
Increa.sed  .security  posture  for  the  Capitol 
Complex,  the  Police  Board  respectfully  re- 
quests your  Committee's  assistance  in  the 
procurement  of  six  weapons  detection  por- 
tals. If  approved,  the  new  FAA  approved  ma- 
chines will  be  Installed  at  the  below  men 
tioned  locations  on  Capitol  Hill. 


(.O.NC.Kl.sMU.NAL   K1.(.1>K1J      llCJl  M. 


June  .i,   niif'J 


■June  3,  nnrj 


CONCRHSSlOiN.AL   RhCORD-  HOL  Si: 


The  locations  are:  Second  and  Third  Street 
entrances  to  the  Ford  House  Office  Bulldinu: 
West  Kiitrance  to  the  Capitol  Police  Head- 
quarters BuildliiK.  119  D  Street.  N.E.:  Dela- 
ware &.  C  Street.  S.W.  entrance  to  the  lower 
west  Kaia^e  (loading  dock);  and  two  units  for 
u.saire  by  the  United  Stales  Capitol  Police 
Technical  Security  Division  to  be  useil  dur 
inn  protective  del.ails  anil  durint;  tralniny  ex- 
ercises for  our  police  personnel  etc. 

After  conferring  with  the  manufacturer, 
the  Capitol  Police  have  been  informed  the 
lotAl  cost  for  the  new  machines  would  be  ap- 
proximately $2.3,160.00.  The  price  quote  was 
for  "Octokumpu  Model  120"  walk  lhrou>,'h 
portals  similar  to  existing  equipment  in  the 
Capitol  Buildings. 

Therefore,  if  there  aie  sufficient  moneys 
remalnlnK  in  the  House  Con.  R<:!s.  5.50  account 
to  cover  this  purcha.se.  the  Board  .seeks  your 
approval  In  authorixinK  the  purcha.se  of  the 
afoi-ementioned  security  sci'cenintf  equip- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 

Mautha  S.  Poi'K, 
Chairman,  Capitol  I'o- 
lue  Board. 
.JACK  Rus.s, 
Atnnher.  Capitol  I'oliri' 
Hoard. 

tlKORC.K  M.  WHI  IK. 

Memhi'T.  Capitol  I'oltiC 
Hoard. 

THK  AUCHlTKCr  OK  THK  CAPITOI,. 

Wasliington.  DC.  Dvcvmhvr  21.  Itm. 

Hon.  Vic  Fazio. 
(■7i<jir»ia»i.  Suhtommiltfe  on  Li'dixlative  Branch 
Appropriations.    Committee    on     Appropria- 
tions,  House  ol   Hepresentatives.    Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dkak  Mk.  CHAIUMAN  I  am  writing  to  re- 
(luest  approval  to  proceed,  as  dii'ected  in  Sec- 
lion  311,  Public  Law  101  520,  the  LeKislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Act.  1991.  approved 
November  5,  1990.  to  obligate  funds  in  the 
amount  of  S180.000  for  a  piofessional  services 
contract  for  the  planninK  and  design  of  a 
visitors'  center  as  proposed  in  the  Capitol 
Complex  Security  Knhancenient  Plan,  with 
such  enhancements  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations.  The 
funds  that  will  be  obligated  for  this  purpose 
were  appropriated  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
in  the  Fl.scal  Year  1986  Urgent  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act,  Public  Law  99  349.  and 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  pursuant  to  the  Letfislative 
Branch  Appropiiations  Act.  1989,  Public  I.,aw 
lOO  458. 

A  similai  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  Hon- 
orable Harry  Reid,  Chairman,  Subcommittee 
on  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations,  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  Uniteil  States 
Senate. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  provide  you  with  any 
additional  information  on  this  mattei-  you 
may  deem  desirable. 

Coidially. 

C.KouoK  M.  Whitk.  FAL\. 

A  similar  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  Hon- 
orable Harry  Reid.  Chairman.  Subcommittee 
on  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations.  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  United  Stales 
Senate. 

1  shall  be  pleased  to  provide  you  with  any 
additional  information  on  this  matter  you 
may  deem  desirable. 

Cordially. 

Gkokgk  M.  Whitk.  FAIA. 

Architect  ol  the  Capitol. 


THK  AllCHITI-XT  OK  THK  CAPITOL. 
Washington.  DC,  September  II.  1991. 
MKMOIIAMilM 

To:  Kmanuele  Crupi 
Via   William  L.  Knslmi.  FAIA. 
From:  James  K.  Kllison.  FAIA. 
Subject:    Conceptual    Design    of   the   Capitol 
Visitor    Center:    Additional     Funds    Re- 
quested for  Project. 

We  requested  approval  to  obligate  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  $15,500  toward  this  project 
for  two  purposes,  explained  tjelow. 

Pui|X)se  1 

At  the  time  this  project  was  initiated,  the 
Visitor  Center  was  conceived  as  a  relatively 
discrete  facility,  attached  to  the  Capitol 
buildinK  only  at  the  point  of  pedestrian 
entry  -under  the  central  mand  staircase 
leading  to  what  is  now  Room  KF  100  at  the 
first  floor  level.  The  professional  services 
contract  for  the  planning  and  design  of  the 
Visitor  Center  was  prepared  and  RTKL  Ije^an 
work  with  this  assumption.  Four  prelimi- 
nary design  .schemes  were  prepareil  and  fol- 
lowing; a  ({real  deal  of  disc  ussion  of  the  pros 
and  cons  of  each.  RTKL  was  directed  to  de- 
velop one  scheme  in  u'lealer  detail. 

Durlnif  these  discussions,  it  became  appar- 
ent that  two  or  three  of  the  schemes  offered 
a  substantial  opportunity  to  address  and  per- 
haps improve  .service  functions  and  facilities 
in  the  Capitol,  ihiouKh  caieful  coordination 
With  the  new  facilities  in  the  Visitor  Center 
and  by  auKinenlinij  service  access  corridoi-s 
alonK  the  lengthy  (onnection  of  the  Visitor 
Center  to  the  Capitol.  In  the  final  conceptual 
deslKii  .scheme,  this  connection  is  situated 
acros.s  the  full  width  of  the  Kast  Central 
Front  of  the  Capitol,  and  extends  to  the  Can- 
non-Capitol tunnel  on  the  House  side  and  to 
the  subway  on  the  Senate  side. 

To  take  full  advantaRe  of  the  opportunity, 
it  was  deemed  prudent  to  enHra^e  Clnl-Llttle. 
a  consultiuK  firm  that  is  very  familiar  with 
the  service  facilities  of  the  Capitol,  to  con- 
duct a  specific  review  and  conceptual  analy- 
ses of  food  .service  and  materials  handlintf  Is- 
sues related  to  the  Visitor  Center  project. 
The  consultant  provide<l  a  valuable  perspec- 
tive and  contribution  to  the  conceptual  plan. 
The  lee  paid  was  $5,000. 

Purpose  2 

The  original  professional  services  contract 
did  not  list  a  final  report  as  a  "deliverable." 
It  was  expected  that  the  principal  means  of 
communicating  the  final  conceptual  desit,'n 
would  be  throutjh  presentation  materials  in- 
cludint;  lendered  floor  plans,  elevations,  sec- 
tions, site  plan,  and  interior  and  exterior 
sketches  and  renderluK.  However., RTKL  con- 
ducted a  thorough  review  of  a  ranse  of  prior 
security  studies,  service  needs  studies,  and 
historical  and  as-built  documentation.  Four 
alternative  design  concepts  were  prepared.  A 
preliminary  building  analysis  pertainlnK  to 
life  sjifety  Issues  was  completed.  Structui'al, 
mechanical  and  electrical  bulldlnR  .systems 
were  discussed  conceptually.  Security  sys- 
tem recommendations  were  prepared.  A  con- 
ceptual construction  cost  analysis  was  com- 
pleted. Finally,  under  separate  funding,  a 
compatible  land.scape  and  pavine  plan  for  the 
P^ast  Plaza  was  prepared  by  consultant 
KDAW.  Inc. 

It  became  clear  thai  this  wealth  of  infor- 
mation should  be  carefully  preseived  In  a 
form  that  would  expres.s  the  complexity  and 
the  thoroughness  of  the  conceptual  design 
process.  Hence,  it  was  decided  that  a  formal 
final  report  would  be  produced.  The  cost  of 
preparing  and  editing  the  report  was  $6,600; 
the  cost  of  150  copies  was  $3,900. 

The  report  has  been  or  will  be  distributed 
as  follows: 


26  copies:  Committee  on  House  Administia- 
tlon. 

57  copies:  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

1  copy:  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

2  copies:  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  Subcommittee  on  the  Legislative 
Branch. 

7  copies:  .Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  Subcommittee  on  the  Legislative 
Braiii:h. 

2   copies:    Chairman   and    Vice   Chairman. 
Capitol  Preset  vation  Commission. 
1  copy:  Capitol  Historical  Society. 

8  copies:  Architect  of  the  Capitol  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

8  copies:  Architect  of  the  Capitol  Budget 
Staff. 

6  copies:  Other  Ai-chitect  of  the  Capitol 
Staff. 

32  copies:  Held  in  Reserve  for  Interested 
Members  of  Congress  and  Unanticipated 
Needs. 

Please  advise  if  you  need  further  informa- 
tion. 

THK  AUCHlTKCr  OK  THK  CAPnX)l.. 
Washington,  DC,  December  21,  1990. 
Hon.  Vic  Fazio. 

Chairman,  Sulxiimmiltee  on  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriations,  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. U.S,  House  of  Representatives,  Wa.'sh- 
inglon.  DC. 

Dkah  Vic:  I  am  writing  to  refjuest  approval 
to  proceed,  as  directed  In  Section  314.  Public 
Law  101-520.  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priations Act.  1991.  approve<i  November  5. 
1990.  to  obligate  funds  in  the  amount  of 
$180,000  for  a  professional  services  contract 
for  the  planning  and  design  of  a  visitors'  cen- 
ter as  proposed  in  the  Capitol  Complex  Secu- 
rity Knhancement  Plan,  with  such  enhance- 
ments as  may  be  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations.  The  funds  that  will 
be  obligated  for  this  purpo.se  were  appio- 
priated  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  in  the  Fis- 
cal Year  1986  Urgent  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act,  Public  Law  99  349,  and  subse- 
quently transferred  to  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  pursuant  to  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriations  Act,  1989,  I'ubllc  Law  100-458. 

A  similar  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  Hon- 
orable Harry  Reid,  Chairman,  Subcommittee 
on  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations,  Com- 
mittee on  Appi'opriations,  United  Slates 
Senate. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  provide  you  with  any 
additional  infoi-mation  on  this  matter  you 
may  deem  desirable, 
rordially. 

CiKOUOK  M.  Whi  TK,  FAIA. 

THK  AUCHITKCT  OK  THK  CaI'ITOL. 
Washington.  DC,  December  17.  Ii)9l. 
Hon.  Vic  Fazio, 

('/iuiri;i(i«.  Subcommittee  on  lA'gislative  Branch 
Appropriations,    Committee   on    Appropria- 
tions, U.S.  House  of  Hepresentatives,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dhau  Vic:  I  am  writing  to  request  a  re- 
programming   in   an   amount   not   to   exceed 
$1,000,000  from  monies  appropriated  in  Public 
Law   101  520.  the  Legislative  Branch  Appio- 
priations    Act.    1991,    approved    November   5, 
1990,  for  "House  Office  Buildings,  Longworlh 
Electrical     and     Fire     Protection     Improve- 
ments. No  Year,"  and  "House  Office  Build- 
ings. Cannon  Electrical  and  Fire  Protection 
improvements.  No  Year."  These  funds  will  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  funding  repairs  to 
leaks  and  renovating  space  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
As  you  may  be  aware,  the  Cannon  tunnel 
has    suffered    water    penetration    for    some 


time.  Water  is  penetrating  below  the  build- 
ing's exterior  terrace  and  stair  to  the  side- 
walk, then  migrating  to  the  tunnel  area. 
Brick  masonry  and  finishes  have  been  dam- 
aged, and  structural  steel  has  been  corroded. 
As  a  result  of  a  report  provided  by  a  consult- 
ant, there  are  conce-ns  about  the  long  term 
structural  integrity  of  the  area.  Although 
there  is  concern,  there  is  no  .serious  threat  at 
this  time.  However,  failure  to  stop  the  water 
leaks  and  complete  repairs  on  a  timely  basis 
could  lead  to  a  more  .serious  structural  situa- 
tion. Approval  of  a  reprogramming  of  funds 
for  the  repair  and  renovation  work  at  this 
time  will  permit  the  work  to  proceed  in  a 
timely  manner.  Depending  upon  the  decision 
as  to  how  the  space  will  be  used,  a  request 
for  the  funds  necessary  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Committee. 

If  the  entire  $1  million  is  required  to  be  ob- 
ligated during  ti.scal  year  1991.  I  would  pro- 
pose to  reprogram  $200,000  from  the  Long- 
worth  project,  and  $800,000  from  the  Cannon 
project.  Reprogramming  of  these  funds  will 
not  significantly  delay  work  on  either 
project.  I  intended  to  leave  the  amendments 
reprogrammed  from  each  project  in  the  base 
in  order  to  complete  the  funding  for  the  in- 
tended work. 

I  have  also  requested  $1  million  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1992  budget  for  completion  of  this 
work.  In  my  estimation,  work  should  pro- 
ceed as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  inves- 
tigate the  problem  further  and  develop  a 
comprehensive  repair  scope  ba.sed  on  actual 
conditions.  The  first  step  in  resolving  the 
leak  problem  must  be  an  investigation  to  de- 
termine the  actual  extent  of  the  structural 
problems  involved.  This  investigation  would 
lead  to  a  comprehensive  plan  for  completing 
all  neces.sary  repair's. 

I  shall,  of  course,  be  pleased  to  pi'ovide  you 
with  any  additional  information  on  this  mat- 
ter you  may  deem  desirable. 
Cordially. 

Gkougk  M.  Whitk.  FAIA. 

Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

OKKICK  ok  THK  Ci.EUK, 
HOUSK  OK  RKI'I{I->?KNTATIVKS, 

Wa.'ihinglon.  DC,  January  10.  1992. 
Hon.  Vic  Fazio. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Branch 

Appropriations.    House   ni    Representatives, 

Washington.  DC. 
Dkak  Mr.  Chaih.man:  in  my  letter  to  you 
dated  October  17.  1991.  I  requested  transfer 
authority  for  Miscellaneous  items.  Allow- 
ances and  Expenses  and  for  the  Office  of  the 
Postmaster.  Salaries.  Officers  .ind  Employ- 
ees. Pursuant  to  transfer-  authority  included 
in  Public  Law  101-520  (104  Stat.  2261.  2'262)  I 
respectfully  request  additional  approval  of 
the  following  reprogramming  of  funds  for 
these  two  accounts. 

Fiscal  year  1991 
Tr'ansfer  from: 

Allowances  and  expenses:  Office 

eciuipment S130.0O0 

Salaries.    O&E:    Office    of    the 

Doorkeeper  23.000 

Transfer  to: 
Allowances  and  expenses;   Mis- 
cellaneous items  1.30.000 

Salaries.    O&E:    Office    of    the 

Postmaster  23.000 

For-  Miscellaneous  Items:  This  reciuest  has 
been  ti'igger-ed  by  unanticipated  post  fiscal 
year  expenses  of  $117,000.  The  breakdown  of 
these  expfiiditures  includes  $87,000  for-  gratu- 
ities, $23,000  for-  House  Autos  and  $7,000  for 
Interparliamentar-y  Receptions. 

The  Office  of  the  Postmaster-  requii'es  a 
transfer-  of  funds  for  overtime  earned  during 
fl.scal  1991  and  paid  in  fiscal  1992.  The  Office 
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of  Finance  has  spoken  with  the  Office  of  the 
Postmaster  and  has  been  assured  that  no  fur- 
ther outstanding  fiscal  year  1991  obligations 
are  pending. 

Your  approval  regarding  this  transfer  will 
be  greatly  appreciated. 
With  warm  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  your. 

Ddnnai.I)  K.  Andkrson. 
House  of  Representatives. 


HoUSK  OK  RKI'RHSENTATIVKS. 
COMMI  riKK  ON  Al'PROPRlATIONS, 
H'u.v/)i?i(7(i7?i.  DC.  Sovember  a.  1991. 
Hon.  Donnali)  K.  Andkrson. 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkak  Donn  We  have  your  October  17.  1991. 
request  to  reprogram  certain  funds  within 
accounts  under  the  --House  of  Representa- 
tives. Salaries  and  Expenses"  appropriation 
for  both  fiscal  year-s  1990  and  1991.  Specifi- 
cally, you  plan  to  utilize  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  P.L.  101-520  lat  104  Stat.  2261-2).  the 
Congr-e.ssional  Operations  Appropriations 
Act,  1991.  to  transfer  $10,710,000  among  var- 
ious accounts  and  to  utilize  the  authority 
confei-red  by  P.L.  101  163  cat  103  Stat.  1048-9). 
the  Congressional  Of)erations  Appr'opriations 
Act.  1990.  to  transfer  $2,760,000  among  various 
accounts. 

The  Committee  has  no  objections  to  the 
actions  outlined  in  your  letter. 
Sincerely. 

Vic  Fazio.  Chairman. 
Subcommittee  on  legislative. 

OKKICK  OK  THE  Ci.EKK. 
HOU.SE  OK  REPRE.SENTATIVES. 
Washington.  DC.  October  17.  1991. 
Hon.  Vic  Fazio. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriations.    House  of   Hepresentatives, 
Washington.  DC 
Deak  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  transfer 
authority  included  in  Public  Law  101-520  il04 
Stat  2261.   2262).    I   respectfully    request   ap- 
proval  of  the   following  reprogramming  of 
funds: 

Fiscal  year  1991 
Transfer  from:  Amount 

.Amount 

Committee  employees   $3,885,000 

Allowances  and  expenses: 

Government  contributions  ....  :500.000 

Office  equipment   4.500.000 

Office  equipment  17,000 

Official  mall  costs  1.519.000 

Salaries.    O&E:    Office    of    the 

Doorkeeper  489.000 

Total  10.710.000 

Transfer  to: 

Members'  Clerk  hire  3.885,000 

Allowances  and  expenses: 

Reemployment  annuitants    ...  300.000 

Supplies,  materials  4.500.000 

Miscellaneous  items  17.000 

Supplies,  materials  1.519,000 

Salaries.  O&E: 

Olfice  of  the  Clerk  100.000 

Sergeant  At  Arms 24.000 

Office  of  the  Postmaster  360.000 

Offic:e  of  the  Chaplain  5.000 

Total  10.710.000 

The  shortfall  in  Members  Clerk  Hire  is  due 
to  the  Increase  In  the  authorization  result- 
ing from  the  January  1991  Speaker's  Pay 
Order. 

The  Reemployed  Annuitants  shortfall  is 
due  to  concerns  and  subsequent  changes  by 
Federal  employees  regarding  rxjtential 
changes  in  the  Federal  Retirement  System. 
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For  Supplies.  Materials.  Ailmlnistiaiive 
Costs  and  KPtleral  Tort  Claims,  we  are  sim- 
ply lepiOkraimiiinn  the  amount  withheld 
from  the  lisml  1991  budget  authority.  OiIki- 
nally  we  applied  the  reduction  to  the  Sup- 
plies. Mateiials  account  and  have  found  that 
the  money  is  ie<iulre(l  In  that  account. 

Koi-  Miscellaneous  Items,  a  shortfall  of 
$17,000  has  resulted  In  the  une.xpecteil  num- 
ber of  Kratulty  payments  processed  In  fiscal 
1991 

The  Office  of  the  Clerk  requires  repro- 
Rramminn  due  to  the  creation  of  new  posl 
tions.  unbudtreted  action  taken  in  the  Speak- 
ers  Pay  Order  of  .January  28.  1991.  and  re- 
classifications. I  notified  you  of  the  antici- 
pated shortfall  in  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  by 
letter  In  AuRust  of  this  year. 

The  Office  of  the  SerK'eant  at  Aims  was  au- 
thorized one  additional  position  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  this  year. 

The  Office  of  the  Postmaster  underwent  a 
major  reorganization  this  year.  Repro- 
Krammin*,'  of  funds  is  reuulred  due  to  the  ere 
ation  of  several  new  positions  and  an  unusu 
ally  hit;h  usaxe  of  ovei  time.  In  my  two  let- 
ters to  you  thi.s  past  year  (May  15  and  Au- 
gust 15).  I  informeil  you  of  the  actions  taken 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
and  the  need  to  fund  for  such  action  throuKh 
a  transfer  of  funds. 

The  FY  '91  balance  remaining  for  the  Of 
fice  of  the  Doorkeeper  is  sufficient  to  cover 
the  shortfalls  In  the  other  Officers  accounts 
because  funds  were  provided  for  the  folding 
room  I  Publications  Oistributions  Service)  to 
carry  out  their  normal  operations  This  past 
year  marked  a  dramatic  decline  in  Members' 
mass  mailinifs  thus  reducinR  the  workload 
for  the  folding  room  (Publications  Distribu 
tion  Services). 

The  transfer  from  Official  Mail  Costs  to 
Supplies.  Materials,  Administrative  Costs 
and  Federal  Tort  Claims  is  to  fund  for  the 
acfiuisition  of  postal  equipment  for  the 
House  to  comply  with  the  regulations  set  out 
In  Sec.  311  of  Public  Law  101  520.  the  1991 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriations  Act. 

Pursuant  to  tiansfer  authority  included  in 
Public  Law  101  163  (103  Stat.  1048.  1049i.  I  re- 
spectfully request  approval  of  the  following' 
repromanimintr  of  funds: 

Fiscal  year  Ift'.x) 
Transfer  from;  I  ,i«ioiin/ 

AiiiounI 

.Allowances  and  expenses:  Office 
equipment  $500,000 

Stanillnn    committees.    Special 
and  select 2.000.000 

Allowani:es  and  expenses:  Office 
equipment 260,000 

Total  2.760.000 


TianslVi  to: 

Allowances  and  expenses:   Sup- 
plies, materials  

Allowances  and  expenses: 
Ciovernment  contributions  .... 
Miscellaneous  items  


2.500.000 

200.000 
60.000 


Total  2.760,000 

The  shortfall  in  Supplies,  Materials.  Ad- 
mi)iistrative  Costs  and  Federal  Tort  Claims 
for  FY  90  results  in  Mreater  than  anticipated 
post  fiscal  year  expenses. 

Although  we  reproKrammed  Government 
Contributions  one  year  hmo  In  the  amount  of 
$6,125,000.  the  leproKi-amminn  was  insuffi- 
cient to  cover  the  post  fiscal  year  psiyments 
foi  unemployment  compen.sation. 

We  also  reprourammed  Miscellaneous 
Items  one  ycai-  ano  by  leducinn  the  re(iuire- 
nient  by  $1.50.000.  .Since  last  October,  we  have 
received  matuity  payments  of  nearly  $60.(X)0 
thus  creating  a  shortfall  in  the  overall  ac- 
count. 
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Your  approval  reKardlnR  this  transfer  will 
be  greatly  appreciated. 
With  warms  personal  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

DONNAI.II  K.  Andkhson, 
Clerk.  House  of  Kepresenlativm. 

OFKICKOKTUKCl.KRK, 
HOLSK  OK  RKI'KKSKNTATIVKS, 
Washinglon,  DC,  Octobt'T  .//.  1901. 
MKMOKANDUM 

Subject:  October  17.  1991  Transfer  Request. 
From:  Michael  Heny,  Acting  Chief.  Office  of 

Finance. 
To   Ed  Lombard.  Staff  A.ssistanl,  Committee 
on     Appropriations,     Subcommittee    on 
Legislative  Branch. 

This  supplemental  information  Is  provided 
In  supptji't  of  our  transfer  request  of  October 
17. 

Relating  to  the  request  to  transfer  In  "FY 
91  into  Supplies,  Materials.  Administrative 
Costs  and  Federal  Toit  Claims,  $4,500,000,  the 
amount  provided  in  the  'FY  91  bill  was 
$19,950,000.  Sec.  312(a)(1)  withheld  $4,500,000 
for  obllK-ation  or  expenditure  from  the 
amount  appropriated  for  "Salaries  and  Kx- 
penses".  At  the  lime  the  bill  was  pa.s.sed.  the 
Finance  Office  elected  as  a  bookkeeping  ad 
justrnent  to  reduce  Supplies.  Materials  by 
$4,500,000.  The  obligations  for  that  account 
were  not  reduced  and  the  estimated  funding 
level  of  $19,950,000  was  correct  and  the  bills 
came  due  and  were  paid. 

The  surplus  in  Office  Equipment  resulted 
In  lowei-  maintenance  costs  than  projected. 

The  Committee  on  Hou.se  Administration 
created  the  followin^,'  new  positions  nine  for 
the  office  of  the  Clerk,  one  for  the  office  of 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  and  for  the  Office  of 
the  Postmaster  nine.  None  of  these  positions 
were  funded  in  the   FY  91  bill. 

The  surplus  in  the  Office  of  the  Doorkeeper 
is  attributed  to  lower  oveitime  cost  than 
projected  for  the  Publication  Distributions 
office. 

For  FY  90  the  surplus  in  StandinK  Com- 
mittees. .Special  and  Select  is  due  to  in- 
creased revenues  to  HIS. 

Miscellaneous  Items  was  reprogrammed 
one  year  a^o  and  $150,000  was  transferred 
out.  Since  then  sraluily  payments  have  been 
proce.s.sed  requiring  $60,000  to  be  transferred 
back  into  Miscellaneous  Items. 

HOUSK  OK  RKI'KKSKNTATIVKS, 
Co.MMirrKK  ON  Hot.SK  An.MlNI.STRATKJN, 

Witsningtou.  DC.  Jum-2H.  I9f)l. 
Hon.  Vic  Fazio, 

Chairman.  Suhcommiltcc  on  Legislative.  Coin- 
mtllff  nn  Apprnprtalwus.  U.S.  House  o) 
Uepresi'nialtves.  Washington.  DC. 

Dkah  Mh.  Chaihman  The  Committee  on 
House  Administration  has  been  in  the  proc- 
ess of  reviewing  proposals  from  the  Door- 
keeper and  Postmaster  for  the  purpose  of 
utlliziim  pre.sorted  mall  discount  rates  and 
complying  with  the  Official  Mail  Allowance 
provisions  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priations Act  of  1991. 

After  careful  review  of  these  proposals  we 
believe  that  a  one-time  investment  of  ap- 
proximately $1.6  million  will  be  necessary  to 
acquire  the  mailinK'  equipment  and  software 
needed  for  this  purpose. 

We  believe  this  equipment  and  software 
will  create  substantial  savings  through  the 
use  of  U.SPS  presorted  discount  rates  and 
through  on-site  address  correction  capabili- 
ties. 

We  understand  that  this  expense  was  not 
anticipated  during  debate  on  the  I.#gislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Act  for  FY  91  and 
since  the  amount  is  significant  we  are  re- 
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questing  that  your  Committee  approve  any 
necessary  transfers  from  existing  surplus 
funds  to  cover  the  anticipaieil  cijst. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  consideration  and 
should   you    require  additional    information 
related  to  this  request  please  ilon't  hesitate 
to  contact  us. 
With  our  very  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Chahi.ik  Ro.sk. 

Chairman. 
Bii. I.  Thomas. 
Hankinu  Minority 

Memher. 

OKKICK  OK  THK  CJ.KRK. 
HoUSK  OK  RKI'KKSKNTATIVKS. 
Washington.  DC.  August  15.  IH9I. 
Hon.  Vic  Fazio. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  legislative  Hranch 
Appropriations.  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Wa.ihmgton .  DC. 
Dkak  Vic:   Pursuant  to  transfer  authority 
included    in    Public    Law    101  520    (104    Stat. 
2261).  I  respectfully  request  approval  of  the 
following  reprogramming  of  funds: 
Fiscal  Year  1991. 

From-  Allowances  and  Kxpen.ses.  Office 
E(julpment.  $500,000. 

To  Allowances  and  Expen.ses.  Furniture 
and  Furnishings.  $500,000. 

The  transfer  into  Kmniture  and  Furnish- 
ings Is  require  due  to  the  need  to  replenish 
neces.sary  furniture  and  furnishings  (such  as 
file  cabinets,  carpeting,  lamps  etc.)  now.  The 
demand  for  needed  items  has  grown  past  the 
point  of  urgency. 

I  look  upon  this  transfer  as  an  emergency 
supplemental  for  Furniture  and  futnishings 
to  relieve  the  Immediate  needs  and  to  allow 
for  the  very  careful  obligation  of  our  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1992  to  accommodate 
all  offices  of  the  House. 

Your    approval    of    this    transfer    will    be 
greatly  appreciated. 
With  warm  personal  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

DONNAI.I)  K.  Andkrson 
Clerk.  House  ol  Itepresenlalives. 

HoUSK  OK  RKI'KKSKNTATIVKS, 
COMMiriKK  ON  Ari'KOI'KIATIONS, 
Washington.  DC.  September  II.  1991. 
Hon.  DONNAI.I)  K.  ANLIKH.SON. 
Clerk.  House  n)  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

DKAlt  DoNN  Your  August  15.  1991.  lequest 
approval  to  reprogram  $500,000  of  the  funds 
piovided  in  the  fiscal  year  1991  Congre.ssional 
Operations  Act.  Title  I.  of  P.L.  101  520.  These 
funds  would  be  transferred  within  the  ac- 
count subheading  'Allowances  and  Ex- 
penses." from  "Office  Equipment"  to  "Fui- 
niture  and  Furnishings." 

The  Committee  has  no  objection  to  the  ac- 
tion outlined  in  your  letter. 
Sincerely, 

Vie  Fazio, 
Chairman.  Suhcommitlee  on  Legislative. 

House  ok  Rkprkskntativks, 
commiitkk  on  altkoi'kiation.s. 
Washington.  DC.  September  30.  1991. 
Hon.  Raymond  W.  Smock. 

Historian  Office  of  the  Historian.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Washington,  DC. 
Dkak  Mk.  smock  We  have  your  September 
27.  1991,  request  to  reprogram  $1,800  of  unex- 
pended fiscal  year  1991  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  computer  software. 

The  Committee  has  no  objection  to  the  ac- 
tion outlined  in  your  letter. 
Sincerely. 

Vic  Fazio. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Legislative. 


Jiim-  :i.  1992 
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UKUCK  C)K   THK  HISTORIAN. 
HoUSK  OK  RKI'KKSKNTATIVKS. 
Washington.  DC.  .September  27.  1991. 
Hon.  Vic  Fazio, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  H  302.  The  Capitol 
Washington.  DC. 
DKAK  Mk.  Chairman;  This  is  a  request  that 
we  be  permitted  to  use  approximately  $1800 
of  unexpended  funds,  appropriated  to  this  of- 
fice in  FY  1991.  for  the  puichase  of  computer 
.software.  Our  builget  has  a  $4000  Stationery 
and  Supplies  line.  If  we  order  the  software 
we  have  In  mind,  the  cost  will  exceed  our 
stationery  allowance  by  approximately  $1800. 
We  have,  however,  unexpended  funds  in  sev 
eral  other  categories  of  our  budget  that  will 
adequately  cover  this  amount.  For  example, 
we  expend  only  $:5000  of  our  $4000  travel  budg- 
et, and  none  of  the  $10,000  line  for  "Other 
Services."  such  as  consultants. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  grant  this  re- 
(luest.  and  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  atten- 
tion to  this  matter. 
Cordially. 

Raymond  W.  Smock. 

Historian. 

HoUSK  ok  RKI'KKSKNTATIVKS. 
COMMI'ITRK  (3N  Al'PKOI'KIA  TIONS, 

Washington.  DC.  August  I.  V.l'.ll. 
Hon.  Chaki.ik  RosK. 

Chairman.   Joint   Committee   on    Printitig.    818 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building,    Washington. 
DC. 
Dkak  Mk.  Chairman:  This  is  in  response  to 
your   July    10,    1991.    request   to    reprogram 
funds  within  the  appropriation   provided   to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1991   Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tions Act.   Public   Law   101-520.   As   I   under- 
stand it.  you  plan  to  transfer  $15,000  that  had 
been  provided  for  staff  salaries  to  temporary 
and  contract  pv>rsonnel  expenses.  These  funds 
are  needed  for  the  services  of  an  arbitrator 
factfinder. 

The  Committee  ha.s  no  objection  to  this  re- 
quest. 

Sincerely, 

Vic  Fazio, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Ij'gislatiie. 

Joint  Committkk  on  Printing, 

Washington.  DC.  July  10.  1991. 
li  in.  Vic  Fazio, 

Cliuirman.  Subcommittee  on  the  Legislative 
Hranch.  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 

Dkak  Mk.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  section 
305  of  Title  44.  United  States  Code,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  acts  as  the  final 
board  of  appeal  on  wage  bargaining  matters 
at  the  Government  Printing  Office  (GPOi. 
Currently  a  bargaining  impasse  exists  be- 
tween the  OPO  management  and  the  Amer 
ican  Feileration  of  Governmoiit  Employees- 
Printing  Crafts  Joint  Council  (AFGK  PCJC). 
In  order  to  properly  adjudicate  this  matter, 
the  Committee  has  decided  to  employ  the 
services  of  an  arbitrator  fact-finder  to  at- 
tempt mediation  in  this  situation,  and, 
should  mediation  fail,  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Committee  regarding  an  equi- 
t.able  settlement. 

We  anticipate  that  the  services  of  the  arbi- 
tralorfact-flnder  will  cost  approximately 
$10,000.  with  the  potential  for  some  addi- 
tional miscellaneous  expenses.  However,  our 
Fiscal  Year  1991  budget  tor  temporary  and 
contract  personnel  will  likely  be  insufficient 
to  meet  the  anticipated  costs  of  the.se  serv- 
ices. Accordingly,  the  Joint  Committee  is  re- 
questing your  approval  to  reprogram  up  to 
$15,000  in  existing  FY   1991   funds,  which  are 


<  urrentiy  desimialed  loi  peisoniiei  I'.xfx:' use;;. 
to  pay  for  the  arbitration  fact-finding  proc- 
ess. 

If  there  are  any  questions  regarding  this 
request,    please    contact    Rick    Oleszewski, 
Staff  Director  of  the  Joint  Committee,   at 
224  5241. 
With  my  very  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Chaki.ik  R<.)sk, 

Chairman. 

HOUSK  OK  RKI'KKSKNTATIVKS. 
COMMiriKK  ON  Al'I'ROI'RIATIONS. 

Washington.  DC.  January  29.  1991. 
Ms.  Maktha  POI'K, 

Chairman.  Capitol  Police  Hoard.  Washington. 
DC. 
DKAK  Ms.  Poi'K:  We  have  your  letter  re- 
questing authority  to  reproMiam  $11,000  of 
fiscal  year  1991  funds  provided  for  "General 
Expenses".  "Capitol  Police"  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  Appropriations  Act,  1991  (P.L. 
101  520).  You  plan  to  reprogram  these  funds 
from  motorcycle  purchases  in  order  to  ac- 
quire an  electric  pallet  truck  for  the  off-site 
delivery  center. 

The  Committee  has  no  objections  to  the 
actions  outlined  in  your  letter. 
Sincerely. 

Vic  Fazio. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Legislative 
Appropriations. 

U.S.  Capitol  Poi.ick  Board. 
Washington,  DC.  January  29,  1991. 
Hon.  Vic  Fazio. 

Chaiimun.  Subi ummittee  on  Legislative  Appro- 
priations. Washington.  DC. 

Dkak  .Mk.  Chairman:  As  you  are  aware,  the 
Captiol  Police  Board  initiated  a  project  for 
screening  deliveries  to  the  Capitol  Complex 
approximately  two  years  ago.  This  stringent 
security  measure's  sole  purpose  was  to  re- 
duce the  threat  level  to  the  Captiol  from  the 
numerous  deliveries  from  sources  outside  the 
control  of  our  police  department.  Due  to  the 
crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  number  of 
these  screenings  has  dramatically  increased, 
resulting  in  a  greater  workload  at  the  Off- 
Site  Delivery  Center.  More  equipment  is  ur- 
gently required  to  perform  the  screenings. 
One  such  piece  of  equipment  is  an  electric 
pallet  truck  used  in  offloading  the  delivery 
trucks.  One  pallet  truck  has  been  located 
that  may  be  purchased  immediately.  Other- 
wise, there  will  be  a  60  to  90  day  delay  for  de- 
livery of  this  equipment. 

Therefore,  the  (.'apitol  Police  Board  re- 
quests authorization  to  reprogram  approxi- 
mately $11,000  within  the  Capital  Asset  ob- 
ject class  to  purchase  this  pallet  truck. 
These  funds  were  initially  appropriated  for 
the  purchase  of  motorcycles. 

Again,  may  I  express  the  appreciation  the 
Board  has  for  your  continued  support  of  the 
Capitol  Police.  Your  committee's  expedi- 
tious consideration  of  this  request  is  most 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Martha  S.  Popk. 
Chairman.  Capitol  Police  Board. 

HousK  ok  Rkprkskntativks, 

CoMMirTKK  ON  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Washington.  DC.  February  20.  1991. 
Ms.  MARTHA  S.  Popk, 

Chairman.  Capitol  Police  Board.  S-321.  The 
Capitol.  Washington.  DC. 
Dkak  Ms.  Popk:  This  responds  to  your  re- 
quest of  February  11.  1991,  to  reprogram  an 
unspecified  amount  of  fiscal  year  1991  Cap- 
itol Police  salary  funds  to  certain  security- 
related    uses    within    the    appropriation    for 


•Salaries  ".  "Capitol  Police  ".  "Capiloj  Poiin- 
Board  "  provided  in  the  Congressional  Oper- 
ations Appropriations  Act.  1991  (P.L.  101-520; 
104  Stat.  2263).  The  Committee  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  reprogramming  of  up  to  $1,000,000 
of  salary  funds  to  replenish  Capitol  Police 
overtime  funds.  Based  on  information  pro- 
vided by  the  Capitol  Police,  within  the  ac- 
count cited  $513,000  of  the  reprogramming 
funds  will  be  derived  from  the  salary  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  $487,000  will  be 
derived  from  funds  provided  to  the  Sergeant 
at  Arm  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate. 

With  respect  to  the  other  items  in  the  re- 
program'ming  request,  the  Committee  has 
deferred  consideration  until  the  fiscal  year 
1991  security  supplemental  for  the  Capitol 
Police  has  t)€en  marked  up. 
Sincerely. 

Vic  Fa/.io. 
Chairman. 
Subcommittee  on  legislative. 

U.S.  Capitol  Poi.ick  Board. 
Washington.  DC.  February  II.  1991. 
Hon.  Vic  Fazio, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  legislative  Appro- 
priations. H  .302.  Capitol.  Washington .  DC. 

Dkar  Mr.  Chairman;  As  a  result  of  Oper- 
ation De.^eit  Storm,  and  contingent  upon  the 
approval  of  our  FY91  urgent  supplemental 
request,  the  Capitol  Police  have  submitted  a 
request  to  reprogram  their  salary  and  bene- 
fit account  to  allow  lor  the  continued  pay- 
ment for  overtime.  Currently,  the  Capitol 
Police  only  have  sufficient  overtime  funds  to 
cover  expenses  through  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

Concurrent  with  this  request,  the  Police 
are  also  requesting  authorization  to  imme- 
diately hire  ten  additional  civilian  freight 
handlers  on  the  .Senate  Rolls  and  to  upgrade 
twelve  of  the  proposed  fifty  civilian  posi- 
tions that  are  currently  under  consideration 
by  the  Committee  on  Hou.se  Administration 
to  K-9  handlers.  Approval  of  this  request 
would  result  in  only  thirty-eight  police  posi- 
tions on  the  Hou.^ie  Rolls  being  converted  to 
civilian  positions  during  FY91. 

Even  with  approval  of  this  request,  we 
must  stress  that  this  is  only  a  temporary 
measure  contingent  upon  approval  of  the 
supplemental  request  for  FY91.  Approval  of 
this  reprogramming  request  would  authorize 
the  funds  for  the  immediate  need;  however, 
all  the  funds  in  the  respective  salary  and 
benefits  accounts  would  be  exhausted  by 
mid-August.  It  would  still  be  imperative  to 
act  on  the  supplemental  request  to  ensure 
funding  for  personnel  expenses  for  the  re- 
mainder of  1991. 

Again,  the  Board  would  like  to  express  our 
appreciation  for  your  support  of  the  Capitol 
Police  and  the  mission  they  perform.  'Your 
committees  expeditious  consideration  of 
this  request  is  most  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

Martha  S.  Popk. 
Chairman.  Capitol  Police  Board. 

hocsk  ok  rkprkskntativk.s. 
Committkk  on  appropriations, 

Washington.  DC.  August  1.  1991. 
Ms.  Martha  S.  Popk. 

Chairman,  U.S.  Capitol  Police  Board.  S-321. 
The  Capitol.  Washington.  DC. 
Dkar  Ms.  Popk:  We  have  your  request 
dated  July  8.  1991.  concerning  reprogram- 
ming authority  to  purchase  a  bus  and  stor- 
age trailer  for  u.se  by  the  Capitol  Police.  As 
1  understand  it.  you  plan  to  utilize  $136,500 
provided  in  fiscal  year  1991  appropriations 
lor   "General    expenses.   Capitol    Police"    for 
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i.ivll  ilistuiljaiice  eiiulpnieiit,  ami  weapons  for 
these  more  tuneiil  needs. 
Sincerely, 

Vic  Fazio. 
Chdirimm. 
Suhroininilli'r  mi  l.ivtslativi'. 

U.S.  Caimkh.  Poi.ick  HoAm), 

W(l\lini</li>n.  DC.  lull/  H.  I!MI. 

Hon.  Vic  Fazio. 

fluitiman.  Suhcomniitlir  nu  /.egislatwi'  Appro- 
pnalioiis.  H  11)2.  Capitol.  Wa^liintilnn,  DC. 

Dkak  MK.  CHAIUMAN:  As  a  result  ot  Opei- 
iitlon  Desert  Storiii.  supplementiil  funds  were 
appropriated  to  the  Capitol  Police  to  pur- 
chase various  items  of  supplies  and  eipiip- 
ment.  Usinw  fiscal  restraint  in  their  procure- 
ment process,  a  savings  was  realized  in  their 
purchase  of  civil  disturbam  e  e(iuipriienl  due 
to  quantity  discounts  and  weapons  because 
of  a  trade  in  value  exceed iim  what  had  been 
anticlpateil.  The  Capitol  Police  are  request 
inK  ix'riiii.ssion  to  reprottrain  these  funds  to 
faclliUite  the  piir<  hase  of  one  Blue  Bird 
Coach  at  an  appro.ximate  cost  of  $i:JO,000. 

For  many  years,  the  Capitol  Police  had 
two  busses  for  use  in  ti'ansportlnw  our  per- 
sonnel for  various  functions  sui  h  as  CDU 
tralniiiK  and  firearms  nuKliflcation  at  var- 
ious military  bases  and  to  augment  our 
tianspoi'tation  needs  durin^t  mass  dem- 
onstrations, as  well  as  members  of  the  Con- 
Kressional  community  flurinK  special  ocia- 
slons.  Recently,  one  bus  was  disposed  of 
throuKh  GSA  due  to  safety  concerns  and  its 
unreliability  leaving  only  one  laiKe  capacity 
transport  vehicle. 

Concurrent  with  this  retjuest.  the  Police 
are  also  rec|uestin>;  permission  to  purchase 
one  twent.v-four  foot  storase  trailer  to  house 
their  civil  ilistuiljance  unit  equipment.  This 
trailer  will  not  only  provide  adequate  stor- 
age, but  will  al.so  provide  a  mobile  respon.se 
capability  for  this  equipment.  This  trailer 
can  l)e  purcha.sed  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$6,500. 

Aualn.  the  Board  would  like  to  express  our 
appreciation  for  your  support  of  the  Capitol 
Police  and  the  mission  they  perform.  Your 
committee's  expeditious  consideration  of 
this  request  is  most  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

Mautha  S.  PlIi'K. 
Chitirmitn.  Cupitul  I'ohiv  llDuid. 

HotLSK  OK  Rkprk-skntativks, 

CoMMirrKK  ON  Ari'HOl'KIATIONS, 
Washmglou.  DC.  Dcri'mber  20 .  I!)<l0. 
f)r.  .Ja.mk.-;  Him.inc.ton, 
l.ihrart/  of  Couyrtss, 
WtishitiQlon.  DC. 

Dkar  Dh.  Bii.i.iNC.roN.  We  have  reviewed 
your  request  of  September  18.  1990.  and  the 
subse(iuent  information  follow-up  of  Novem- 
ber 27.  1990,  conceininu  space  and  stalflin,' 
needs  for  the  Library  of  CouMiess  acquisition 
proKiam  in  the  Philippines.  Also,  we  have 
seen  the  cable  sent  to  you  by  Ambassador 
Piatt  rcKardinK  this  matter. 

The  Committee  has  no  objection  to  the  ac- 
tions outlined  in  your  request. 
Sincerely. 

Vic  Fazio. 
Cliumnan, 
Suhio)>vmllrf  on  Uvixtalne. 
Thk  Mbhakian  dk  Conokk.s.s. 
Washiuglon.  DC.  November  27.  Itm. 
Hon.  Vic  FA/.io. 

Chiitriiuiii.  Siih(i)in»»lli'(!  on  Legislative  Uraneli 

Appropruilions.    House    of    Itepresentalives 

Wasliington,  DC. 

DKAlt  Mil.  Fax.10   Your  letter  of  September 

24,    1990,    requested    further    information   re- 

KardinK   our   re<iuest   to   rent   space   in   the 


USIS  Cultural  Center  in  Manila  for  oui'  ac- 
quisitions proKram. 

As  is  widely  known,  the  security  situation 
In  the  Philippines  is  deterioratintf.  The  »,'ov 
ernment  Is  increaslnKly  unable  to  maintain 
law  and  order.  American  embassy  policy  in- 
creasinKly  is  to  confine  official  Americans  to 
their  offices  and  homes.  The  embassy  advises 
Americans  not  to  travel  to  many  oullyiny 
reKlons.  The  government  of  the  Philippines 
<toes  not,  however,  restrict  Ameri<  an  activi- 
ties such  as  the  ac(|ulsitlon  of  publications. 

Because  of  the  deterioration  of  security  in 
the  Philippines  for  Americans,  the  Library  of 
Congress  wants  to  replace  one  of  the  present 
contract  Americans  with  a  Filipino.  This 
per.son  would  make  acquisitions  <alls  within 
Manila  anil  acquisitions  trips  outside  the 
capitjil.  We  have  u.sed  local  conHa<  I  person- 
nel In  other  countries  with  considerable  suc- 
ce.ss.  For  example,  we  have  employed  local 
representatives  in  the  Sudan  an<l  Kthiopia 
since  the  1960s.  These  representatives  have 
been  able  to  acquire  publications  for  the  Li- 
brary during  periods  of  political  turmoil  and 
social  strife  becau.se  they  aie  familiar  with 
the  local  scene.  They  know  what  they  can 
collect  and  what  they  cannot:  where  they 
can  MO  anil  wheie  they  cannot.  Through  their 
efforts,  the  Libiaiy  was  able  to  supply  Im- 
portant documents  to  Conure.ss  and  other 
policy  makers.  We  think  the  same  strategy 
will  work  in  the  Philippines. 

The  .Jakarta  field  office  Is  in  close  con- 
sultation with  the  U.S.  Kmbassy  In  Manila 
about  this  proposed  change  of  personnel. 
Amba.ssador  Piatt  fully  supports  the  change 
as  is  noted  in  his  cable,  which  is  enclosed,  to 
me. 

Presently  we  employ  two  American 
spouses  at  a  total  cost  of  $1.5.000  per  year. 
Since  we  do  not  have  an  office,  there  are  no 
overheail  expenses.  We  would  replace  one  of 
the  pait-time  Americans  with  one  full-time 
Filipino  at  a  .salaiy  of  $7,000  per  year.  The 
Filipino  would  do  all  the  acquisitions  travel, 
both  within  Manila  and  without.  The  re- 
mainlnt,'-  part-time  American  would  manawe 
office  computer  files  and  act  as  a  liaison 
with  the  embassy  in  Manila  and  the  field  of- 
fice in  .lakarta.  Salaries  for  one  part-time 
American  ($8,000)  and  one  full-time  Filipino 
($7,000)  would  come  to  $15,000  per  year.  Rent 
and  utilities  would  add  $18,000  per  year,  ifiv- 
in*?  a  total  of  $:}3,000.  The  net  difference  in 
current  operatlni,'  costs  ($15,000)  and  the  pro- 
posed $.33,000  would  bo  $18,000  per  year. 

In  fi.scal  ye:ir  1989.  the  two  Americans  ac- 
<iuired  4.000  pieces  of  purchase  and  ex<han>,'e 
material.  Depending;  on  the  state  of  publish- 
ing' in  the  Philippines  in  the  near  future,  we 
expect  the  workload  to  increase  somewhat  if 
a  Filipino  does  the  acquiring.  The  office 
space  we  would  rent  Is  1.650  square  feet  and 
is  located  in  the  American  Cultural  Center 
under  the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  Kmbassy. 

One  of  the  advantases  to  takiuR  over 
Ameiican  Historical  Library  (AHLi  space  Is 
permission  to  film  those  parts  of  the  collec- 
tion that  the  Library  wants.  If  the  Libraiy 
does  not  take  custody  of  the  collection,  it 
probal)ly  will  ifo  to  a  Philippine  university 
with  con.sequent  uni;ertAlntles  as  to  the  In- 
tcKrlly  of  the  collection,  its  preservation, 
and  access  to  It.  We  would  have  to  seek  per- 
mission from  the  university  to  microfilm 
materials  off  campus.  There  is  no  certainty 
that  we  would  be  able  to  obtain  this  permis- 
sion. 

The  AHL  Is  owned  by  a  private  board  of  ex- 
patriate Americans.  Over  the  years,  the  col- 
lections were  built  from  donations  of  expa- 
triates and  now  total  12,000  volumes.  The 
AHL  space  comes  equipped  with  a  telephone. 


The  Library  of  CoHBress  has  no  previous  re- 
lat  lonship  to  the  AHL. 
I  hope  this  Information  is  helpful. 
.Sincerely, 

.lAMKS  H.  BIM.INGTON, 
The  l.it)rarmn  of  Congrexit. 

Hot'SK  OK  RKI'RKSKNTATIVKS. 
CoMMriTKK  ON  AI'I'ltOl'IdATIOSS. 

Washington.  DC,  .Seplemhcr  21.  1990. 
Hon.  Jamk.s  Bii.i.ingi-on. 

l.lt>rarian  of  Congress.  lAbraru  ot  Congress. 
Wasliiiiglon.  DC. 

Dkau  Dk.  Bili.INGI'on:  Your  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 18.  1990.  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Subiommlttee  on  Legislative  with  the 
desire  of  the  Library  of  Conmess  to  lease 
space  in  the  USIS  cultural  i  enter  In  the 
Philippines. 

Accoi-dinK  to  the  Information  In  your  let- 
ter, you  plan  to  expand  your  acquisition  ac- 
tivities in  the  Philippines,  hire  Philippine 
staff  to  leplace  the  work  of  part-time  Amer 
lian  spouses,  and  provide  space  to  American 
scholars  who  u.se  the  American  Historical  Li- 
brary. 

Before  considerint,'  this  request,  we  would 
like  to  have  .some  additional  information. 
Specifically,  what  is  the  current  security  sit- 
uation and  policy  In  the  Philippines  with  re- 
spect to  U.S.  activities,  and  to  what  extent 
has  the  State  Department  been  consulted? 
With  respect  to  the  plans  to  replace  Amer- 
ican spouses  with  Philippine  staff,  plea.se 
provide  more  detail  on  current  and  expecteil 
salaries,  workload,  and  other  costs.  Also, 
how  much  space  is  involved  and  at  what  lo- 
catiohs? 

Althoutjh  you  plan  to  divert  some  Jakarta 
office  funds,  what  will  be  the  total  annual 
outyear  costs  of  this  new  activity?  Presum- 
ably, the  American  Mistoriial  Library  hold- 
Inns  may  be  microfilmed  independent  of  the 
inslunt  decision.  What  are  the  alternatives 
to  acquiring'  those  holdinus? 

Finally,  provide  information  on  the  Amer- 
ican Historical  Library,  Its  ownership,  size  of 
collection  and  facilities,  and  its  relationship 
to  the  Library  of  Congress. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  upcoming  lea.se  expira- 
tion. A  comprehensive  response  to  our  ques- 
tions will  lie  helpful  In  that  reK^ard. 
Sincerely. 

Vic  Fazio. 
Chairman.  Stibcoinmiltee  on  Legislative. 

Thk  LlHHAHIAN  OK  CONGUKSS. 
Washiuglon.  DC.  .Seplemher  IS.  1990. 
Hon.  Vic  Fazio. 

Chainnan.  i>ut>rommitlec  on  Legislative  Commit- 
lee  ol  Appropriations.  House  ol  liepresentu- 
tives.  Washington.  DC. 

Dkah  Mh.  Fazio:  The  Library  of  Congress 
would  like  to  lent  a  small  offiie  in  the  U.SIS 
cultural  center  in  Manila  for  our  acquisi- 
tions proRram.  In  keepinK  with  the  impor- 
tance and  closeness  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Philippines, 
we  are  attempting  to  Improve  coverage  ot 
this  country's  publications.  We  now  employ 
on  a  part-time  basis  American  spou.ses  who 
work  out  of  their  homes  ferretinK  out  Impor- 
tant publications;  but  we  want  to  replace 
them  with  Philippine  staff,  who  must  have 
office  space  and  telephones  to  do  the  job 
well. 

An  oppoi'tunity  presents  Itself  in  the  shape 
of  the  American  Historical  Library  (AHL). 
an  excellent  research  library  on  the  Phil- 
ippines used  regularly  by  American  scholars. 
In  the  past  the  AHL  was  wiven  tree  space  in 
the  USIS  cultural  center.  However,  the  For 
elKn  Buildings  Office  of  the  Department  of 
State  re(  ently  ruled  that  the  AHL  could  not 


remain  in  the  embassy  space  because  it  is 
not  official  United  Suites  atjency.  Ambas- 
sador Piatt  has  offered  this  space  to  the  Li^ 
brarv  of  Connress  for  a  modest  rent  of  $25,000 
per  year  as  a  means  of  both  of  helpintj  u.s  ini- 
piove  our  acquisitions  proMram  in  the  Phil- 
ippines and  of  keeping  the  AHL  accessible  to 
American  scholars.  ,  .    ,  „,i 

The  Ambas.sador's  offer  has  the  added  ad- 
vantatje  of  allowintj  us  to  microfilm  parts  of 
the  .ollection   not   in  our  holdiiiRs  on   the 
Philippines  We  estimate  that  this  would  add 
about  5,000  titles,  many  of  them  very  rare 
books  on  the  Japanese  period,  givintf  schol- 
ars in  the  United  States  unique  resources  for 
the  study  of  this  important  histoiical  period 
The  Jakarta  field  office  is  so  convinced  ol 
the  value  of  this  opportunity  that  it  has  oi- 
fered  to  find  a  way  within  its  current  re- 
sources to  lover  the  additional  rent  in  Ma- 
nila. Even  thou«h  rental  of  this  space  wouUI 
have  no  budgetary  impact,  we  do  not  want  to 
proceed  without  your  concuirence. 

1  appreciate  your  attention  to  this  mattei 
and  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  soon_ 
The  lease  on  the  space  expiies  at  the  end  ot 
September.  I  have  sent  a  similar  request  to 
Senator  Reid. 
Sincerely. 

JAMKS  H.  BiM.lNGTON, 

The.  Librarian  of  Congress. 

HOIJSK  OK  RKI'UKSKNTATIVKS, 
COMMriTKK  ON  Ari'llOl-KIATlONS. 

Washington.  DC.  Septembers.  1991. 

Hon.  GKORGK  WHITK. 

Architevt  ol  the  Capitol. 
Washmqton.  DC 

DKAK  Gk.ohgk:  I  have  your  lettei  ot  Sep- 
tember 3  1991.  which  outlines  your  intention 
to  fund  an  additional  period  for  the  video 
teleconferencing  pilot  project.  You  indicate 
the  amount  required.  $26,912.  is  available 
within  the  fiscal  year  1991  funds  provided  loi 
the  development  of  telecommunications  in 
the  Capitol  complex.  .„,,,« 

The  Committee  has  no  objections  to  the 
actions  outlined  in  your  letter. 

1  should  also  correct  a  misimpression  that 
appears  in  your  letter.  Due  to  the  con- 
sti^mts  imposed  by  budget  limitations 
placed  upon  our  bill,  we  did  not  provide  the 
funds  requested  by  the  General  Accounting 
omce  for  this  project  in  P.L.  102-90.  the  fis- 
cal 1992  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations 
Xct.  It  may  be  that  GAO  will  ask  for  a  re^ 
pronrammintc  of  funds  in  ihi.s  area,  but  we 
are  not  in  receipt  of  any  such  request. 

Sincerely.  ^ 

ViC  FAZIO, 

Chariman.  .Snhrommitlee  on  Legislation. 

THK  AKCHITKCr  OK  THK  CAIMTOI.. 

Washington.  DC.  .Seplemher  3.  1991. 

Hon.  Vic  Fazio, 

Chairman.  SubrommitU'c  on  Legislative  Bramh 
Appropriations.    Comniitlee    on    Appropria- 
tions. House  of  Kepresenlatives.   Washing- 
ton. DC.  ,  f 
DKAH  MR.  chairman:  Attached  is  a  copy  ot 
a  brief  status  report  prepared  by  GAO  re- 
Kanlint;    the    Video    Teleconferencing    Pilot 
Project.  As  vou  know,  we  assisted  in  this  ef- 
fort bv  coordinatin);  and  funding  the  project 
with  MCI.  The   original   period   ol   Pe'io""^ 
ance  of  the  pilot  pioject  was  f'O'^/"^'"^^^ 
through  September  4.  1991.  GAO  is  funded  to 
continue  and  to  expand  the  program  in  Fis- 
cal Year  1992.  However.  GAO  has  requested 
that  we  fund  the  project  for  the  remainder  of 
Fiscal  Year  1991.  In  order  that  the  existing 
equipment  and  system  can  be  kept  in  serv- 
ice  Unless  vou  have  a  reservation.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  fund  this  additional  pilot  period  of 
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service  m  the  amount  of  $26,912,00  (see  at- 
tached proposal  from  MCI)  ''O"'  '''^"^%'.«'„ 
maining  in  my  1991  account  available  for  the 
development  of  Telecommunications  in  the 
Capitol  Complex. 

\  similar  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  Hon- 
orable Harrv  Reid,  Chairman.  Subcommittee 
on  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations,  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

I  shall,  of  couise,  be  happy  to  discu.ss  this 
matter  further  as  you  may  deem  desirable. 
Cordially. 

GEORGK  M.  WHITE,  h  AIA, 
ARCHITECT  OK  THK  CAIMTOI.. 
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lug  will  not  be  used  for  network  related  pur_ 
chases  but  for  stand  alone  e.iuipment  and 
accompanying  software  badly  neede.i  by  our 
auditors  in  the  performance  of  their  norma 
tasks  We  do  not  intend  to  proceed  with  full 
implementation  of  the  network  until  the 
test  is  complete  and  we  are  satisfied  with  the 

'^l" appreciate    the    support   that    you    and 
members   of  the   subcommittee    have   given 
GAO  in  our  efforts  to  improve  our  respon- 
siveness to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CHARLES  A.  BOWSHKU. 

Cimptroller  General 
.1  the  United  Stales. 


House  ok  RKrRKSENTATivKs. 

CoVMrlTKK  on  Al'1'ROl'RIATIONS. 

Waslwigton.  DC.  April  30.  1991. 
Hon.  CHARLES  A.  BOWSHER. 
The  Comptroller  General.  General   Arcounlmg 
Office.  Washington.  DC. 
DKAR  MH.  BowsHEU:  We  have  your  letter  ol 
April  16   1991.  requesting  that  the  Committee 
on   Appropriations   lift  the   restrictions   im- 
po.se.l  by  House  Report  101-648  on  the  obliga- 
tion of  $5,300,000  in  fiscal  year  1991  budget 
authority.   Those    funds   were    provided    for 
microcomputers  and  other  automated  data 
processing    and    software.    The    -ef  ";;^"'"« 
were  contingent  upon  review  of  a  General 
Accounting  Office  pilot  test  evaluation  plan. 
The  Committee  has  received  the  April  8. 
1991    test  plan  draft  and  it  has  been  discussed 
with  Mr.  Milton  Socolar.  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Comptroller  General,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  vour  staff.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
draft  test  plan  is  aimed  at  only  data  collec- 
tion and  analysis,  and  does  not  yet  cover  the 
other  components  of  the  audit  and  evalua- 
tion process  that  GAO  plans  to  incorporate 
in  the  local  area  network  project.  There  is 
an  understanding  that  GAO  will  not  proceecJ 
with  implemeiiuition  of  a  network  to  assist 
your  audit  and  evaluation  work  until  the  en- 
lire  system  objective  is  evaluated  and  its  re- 
sults reported  to  the  Committee. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Committee  approves 
your  request. 
Sincerely, 

Vie  FAZIO, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  lj;gislative. 


COMITHOI.LER  GENKRAI. 

OK  THE  United  States 
Washington.  DC.  April  IH.  1991. 

Hon.  Vic  FAZIO. 

Chairman.   Suheummittee  on    Legislative.  Com- 
mittee  on    Appropriations.    House   oj    liep- 
rescnlalives. 
DKAR   MR.   CHAIRMAN:   As  you    know,   the 
Committee  instructed  GAO  in  its  report  ac- 
companying the   Legislative   Branch  Appro^ 
nriations   Bill    for   1991    not   to   obligate   the 
$5;?OO0OO    provided    for    additional     micro- 
computers,   other    hardware,    and    soltware, 
pending  review  of  the  pilot  test  evaluati<Dn 
bv  the  committee.  When  we  tesified  befoie 
vou  on  our  FY  1992  request  we  indicated  that 
based  upon  that  review,  we  would  be  develop- 
ing a  revised  test  plan  which  we  were  con- 
fident would  permit  us  to  evaluate  the  use  ol 
•1  network  in  performing  our  audit  and  eval- 
uation work.  Since  that  time  we  have  com- 
pleted work  on  the  revised  plan  and  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  committee  staff.  We  are  con_ 
fident  that  our  plan  will  result  in  a  thorough 
test  and  evaluation  of  the  use  of  network 
technology  in  accomplishing  our  work. 

In  order  for  us  to  proceed  with  the  acqui;.!- 
tion  of  microcomputers  critical  to  our  ongo- 
ing operations  we  are  renuesting  that  the 
cmrent  restrictions  on  the  $5,300,000  be  lifted 
by  the  committee.  The  majority  of  this  fund- 
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The  Sl'KAKKK  pro  u mpore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  ^en- 
tleman  from  Viriiinia  [Mr.  Payne]  is 
rocoKnized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr  PAYNP:  of  Vitrinia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  continue  the  discussion  that 
we  started  in  the  last  hour,  and  I  would 
begin  by  vieldinp  to  m.v  friend,  the  tren- 
tleman  from  Ove^ou  [Mr.  Smith]  to 
close  out  the  last  hour,  and  then  I  will 
begin  my  remarks.  tu„„k 

Mr  SMITH  of  Oreuon.  I  trul.v  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me  for  a 
moment  in  our  common  effort  to  wrap 

up  this  evening.  .  .     u   .,„ 

Mr  Speaker.  I  was  delighted  to  have 
such  an  array  of  leaders  from  the 
Democratic  Party  here  on  the  floor 
helping  us  out.  as  well  as  the  Repub- 
licans. I  think  you  have  gotten  a  Havor 
of  how  well  balanced  this  whole  effort 
truly  is,  and  you  will  hear  more  about 
it  as  we  go  into  next  week. 

It  occurred  to  me  as  we  were  listen- 
ing  that   maybe    the    thought   of  this 
whole  thing  has  not  really  fallen  upon 
the  ears  that  it  should.  For  instance,  it 
occurred  to  me.  and  always  has  since  I 
have    been    in   Congress,    that   the    old 
idea  of  spend,  spend,  elect  and  elect, 
the  old  James  Farley  program  of  the 
1930s  seems  to  be  alive  and  well  in  the 
Congress.  It  has  worked  pretty  well  be- 
cause the  idea  is  the  more  that  I  can 
dig  in  Uncle's  pocket  here  while  I  am 
here.  I  can  go  home  to  Oregon    face- 
tiously, and  1  can  say  look  what  I  have 
done  for  you.  and  they  will  be  so  enam- 
ored with  me  that  they  will  surely  re- 
elect me.  And  if  I  am  not  reelected,  the 
whole  country  surely  will  fall. 

That  has  been  the  attitude.  So  l. 
probably  not  as  much  as  some,  but  we 
are  all  guiltv  of  trying  to  do  something 
for  our  own  districts.  We  are  trying  to 
bend  some  of  Uncle's  largess  to  our 
areas.  That  is  the  way  this  thing  was 

We  have  done  it  so  well  that  we  are 
S4  trillion  in  the  hole.  It  is  a  wonder 
with  535  people  here  of  great  expertise 
and  intelligence  that  we  are  not  S8  tril- 
lion in  debt.  But  we  have  done  that. 

So  I  think  what  we  are  doing  here  is 
changing  the  psychology  of  the^  Con- 
gress. I  think  what  we  are  doing  here  is 
stripping  out  the  easiest  way  to  deficit 
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liiirtru f.  I  riuMii,  till-  easiest  way  t.o  set. 
more  pork  for  your  home  district,  you 
surely  do  not  want  to  increase  taxes. 
My  tfoodness.  that  is  tei-rible.  The 
Meml)ers  of  Cont^ress  want  to  be  Santa 
Glaus.  They  do  not  want  to  inci-ease 
taxes.  And  you  ask  the  Presich^nt  of  the 
United  States,  this  one,  if  inereasintf 
taxes  is  popular,  or  ask  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  They  replaced  the  lej^isla- 
ture  in  the  State  of  New  .Jersey.  <vs  you 
probably  know.  So  I  do  not  want  to  in- 
crease taxes  to  tjet  my  prot;ram. 

And  I  surely  do  not  want  to  cut  budg- 
ets. My  iroodness.  that  is  a  horrible 
thint?  to  do.  Why.  reduce  spendin^r  in 
America?  We  need  more  spending',  more 
for  my  reelection. 

The  easiest  thintf  for  me  to  do  is  to 
deficit  finance,  is  it  not,  because  no- 
body knows.  Nobo<ly  knows  what  I  am 
doin^.  What  is  $1  trillion  in  debt?  It 
has  not  hurt  us  yet.  We  have  had  a  re- 
covery or  two,  and  my  K'oodness.  this 
cannot  hurt  the  Nation.  We  have  just  a 
little  bit  more,  we  will  add  to  that  $4 
trillion  and  make  it  $.5  tiillion. 

So  you  see,  1  believe  we  together 
want  to  chant^e  the  psycholot^.y  of  the 
Conj^ress.  We  want  to  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult to  deficit  finance,  and  we  want  to 
put  the  debate  where  it  belont,'s.  hon- 
estl.v,  strait,'htloiwardly.  If  you  want 
new  programs,  you  are  either  Koin^  to 
have  to  raise  taxes  or  you  are  Koin>r  to 
have  to  cut  some  budget  somewhere  to 
make  room  for  ,vour  prok'ram.  That  is 
where  the  debate  belonns.  That  is  the 
honesty  we  need,  and  when  we  ^Jet  it  to 
that  point,  then  I  think  we  have  done 
tile  .'Xmerican  people  a  threat  favor. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yicldint; 
and  look  forward  to  listeninjj  to  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  PAYNK  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
k'entleman  very  much,  and  thank  him 
for  taking:  out  a  special  order,  and 
thank  him  and  rny  colleague  and 
friend.  Ciiaki.ik  Stknholm.  for  the  lead- 
ership that  both  of  you  have  provided 
on  this  balanced  buduet  amendment 
issue. 

Mr.  Spoakei-,  almost  ever.vone  atjrees 
that  we  need  to  have  a  balanced  budt,'- 
et.  Tht!  i.ssue  is  how  do  we  achieve  it. 

Last  fall,  the  BudK^et  Committee 
soutrht  to  find  a  way  to  balance  the 
budget.  Chairman  PanIt^tta  held  almost 
iO  bipartisan  <  aucuses.  durin>f  which 
we  studied  every  area  of  the  Federal 
budget,  lookink'  for  savint,'s.  The  com- 
mittee's report  on  this  process,  ■'Ke- 
storinu  Americas  Future:  Prepannj? 
the  Nation  for  the  21st  century"  set 
out  a  course  of  action  to  eliminate  the 
deficit  by  the  year  2001. 

This  course  of  action  includes: 
Streamlininjf  the  Government,  looking 
at  every  area  of  spending'  in  order  to 
find  the  needed  deficit  reduction,  and 
maintaining  our  investments  in  eco- 
nomic v,'rowth.  The  committee  stressed 
the  nt-ed  to  rtuluce  the  rate  of  growth 
of  entitlements,  particularly  thri)u>,'h 
health  care  reform. 
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after  all  of  our  efforts,  that  so  little  at- 
tention was  t^iven  to  these  rec- 
ommendations. In  addition,  the  fiscal 
year  1993  budk'ct  resolution  did  not  ad- 
dress the  need  for  further  deficit  reduc- 
tion. Most  importantl.y.  no  one  on  the 
presidential  campaign  trail  is  address- 
in>^  a  way  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

What  can  be  more  compel  I  inj,'  that 
the  fact  that  our  annual  deficit  is 
>,'rowinf,'  at  a  rate  of  $7.')6.00()  every 
minute  of  every  day  and  that  our  defi- 
cit problem  is  not  ^'oin^:  away? 

The  recent  resurgence  of  attention  to 
the  balanced  budt,'et  amendment  has 
returned  the  deficit  issue  to  its  rijfhtful 
place  at  the  forefront  of  national  inter- 
est. Passage  of  the  balanced  budtjet 
amendment  will  ensure  that  the  deficit 
issue  is  never  aRain  ignored. 

I  am  one  of  278  ('osponsors  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  290.  the  balanced 
budtret  amendment  sponsored  by  iMr. 
Stknhoi.m  and  Mr.  Smith.  This  amend- 
ment has  been  carefully  crafted  over 
the  last  decade.  The  amendment  en- 
courat^es  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress to  work  together  to  first  agree  on 
an  estimate  of  receipts  and  then  to 
enact  a  balanced  budget.  The  amend- 
ment provides  for  the  unceitainties 
which  occur  in  the  (went  of  war  or  a  re- 
cession, by  allowing  three-fifths  of  the 
Congress  to  vote  to  incur  a  deficit. 

There  are  some  who  would  contend 
that  we  don't  need  to  pass  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  ensure  that  Con- 
gress and  the  President  remain  com- 
mitted to  deficit  reduction.  1  agree 
that  it  takes  leadership  to  balance  the 
budget .  I  agree  that  a  balanced  budget, 
amendment  will  not  instantly  give  us 
the  leadership  necessary  to  eliminate 
the  deficit.  But,  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  will  give  us  the  needed 
framework  for  seeing  that  we  reach  our 
goals.  In  testimon.v  before  the  Budget 
C;(3mmittee,  Virginias  Governor  Wildci- 
said,  -(Balancing  the  budget!  will  not 
succeed  unless  we  are  dedicated  to 
principles.  Yet,  we  can  be  certain  it 
will  not  bo  accomplished  if  we  are  un- 
willing to  set  forth  the  principles."  The 
balanced  budget  amendment  sets  forth 
those  principles. 

The  amendment  will  not  only  set 
forth  the  principle  of  a  balanced  budg- 
et, but,  after  we  achieve  a  balanced 
builget,  the  amendment  will  «?nsure 
I  hat  the  budget  remains  balanced. 

This  is  an  important  goal  for  our  Na- 
tion. As  the  Budget  Committee  has 
held  hearings  on  our  Nations  fiscal 
health,  economist  after  economist  have 
said  over  and  over  again  how  crucial  it 
is  for  us  to  balance  the  budget  and  stop 
spending  the  Nation  s  .savings.  Deficit 
reduction  is  an  indisputable  public  pol- 
icy objective.  Debating  the  means  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget  is  an  impor- 
tant discussion  for  our  Nation  which  I 
am  happy  to  participate  in. 

When  we  buy  things  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  pay  for.  we  leave  the  responsibil- 


ii.y  for  correcting  our  ii  Il■^^pl)n.s|lllllty 
to  our  children.  A  balanced  budget 
amendment  will  protect  the  rights  of 
our  children  and  the  unborn.  Thomas 
Jefferson  has  spoken  at  length  on  this 
need  for  us  to  be  responsible  to  future 
generations.  I  live  within  a  few  miles  of 
Jeffeisons  home.  Monticello.  and  I 
hold  very  dear  his  teachings.  We  should 
listen  carefull.v  to  his  counsel. 

In  a  letter  to  James  Madison.  Thom- 
as Jeffeison  said.  "The  (|uestion  is 
whether  one  generation  of  men  has  a 
right  to  bind  another  *  *  *  is  a  ques- 
tion of  sui'h  consecjuences  as  not  onl.v 
to  merit  decision,  but  place  also, 
among  the  fundamental  pi'inciples  of 
ever.v  government." 

In  a  letter  to  John  Wyles  Eppes.  Mr. 
Jefferson  said,  "Ought  not  then  the 
right  of  each  successive  generation  to 
be  guaranteed  against  the  dissipations 
and  corruptions  of  those  preceding,  by 
a  fundamental  provision  in  our  Con- 
stitution?" 

Jefferson  recognized  that,  if  we  bal- 
ance the  budget,  we  will  have  the  re- 
sources needed  to  invest  in  our  coun- 
tr.v.  In  a  letter  to  Albert  Gallatin,  he 
said,  "I  consider  the  fortunes  of  our 
Republic  as  depending,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  on  the  extinguishment  of  the 
public  debt.  That  done,  we  shall  have 
revenue  enough  to  improve  our  country 
in  p<\vce  and  defend  it  in  war." 

Yet,  in  the  same  letter.  Mr.  Jefferson 
feared  what  might  happen  un<Ier  the 
situation  we  now  face.  He  said,  "If  the 
debt  should  once  more  be  swelled  to  a 
formidable  size,  its  entire  discharge 
will  be  despaired  of." 

Some  would  like  to  let  our  despair  of 
the  current  situation,  particularly  the 
cuts  and  reforms  neeiled  to  reduce  the 
deficit,  prevent  us  from  doing  what  is 
needed.  We  cannot  fear  doing  the  right 
thing.  Knacting  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  and  then  working  together 
in  a  bipartisan  fashion  to  achieve  a  bal- 
anced budget  is  the  right  thing  for  our 
country  today  and  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

I  urge  m.v  colleagues  to  vote  for 
House  Joint  Resolution  290.  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment,  when  it  is 
voted  on  next  week. 

D  2240 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  conclude 
by  thanking  my  (olleagues  once  again 
for  the  fine  leadership  that  they  have 
provided  on  a  bipartisan  basis  for  this 
matter  of  such  great  importance  to  our 
country. 


~i'i:(I.\l,  OHDKH.-^  C.H.XNTi:!) 


LKAVK  i»F  -ABSENCE 
By   unanimous  con.sent,   leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr  Rir.cs  of  California  (at  the  re- 
(juest  of  Mr.  MiciiKi.i  for  today  on  ac- 
count of  personal  family  matters. 

Mr.  Hkknkk  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gkphakdt)  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week  on  account  of  medical  rea- 
sons. 


ii\   unanimous  consent,  pti  nii^-sm!!  "n 
.tdiiress  the  Hou.se,  followiiiv;  I  lie  Iclm.^- 
lative  program  and  ,in.v  special   oi.ln.- 
heretofore  entcn  '1.  w.is  ^'lanlcii  to: 

iThe  followiiii'  .Mniili.is  ^.tt  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SMi-iH  ol  Oregon)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  reniaik.s  and  include 
.  xt !  .ineous  material: ) 

M:    Oi;k.\s,  Uiv  r>  minutes,  today. 

M;  l:.H'i!  !  ,  ioi  'iH  niinuti'.s  t>ach  da.v. 
i,ri  .hiii>'  1  ami  111 

Mr   t'.\Mi'.  \'<v  a  nimutes.  today. 

ri'h.  ii,;!(.wiiu:  Memhci's  (at  the  iv- 
(luesl  >.!  .Mr,  Hi;ti'A!i|.i<i  \"  revise  .imi  e.x- 
tend  their  remarks  .uvi  iti'  uuie  exti'a- 
neous  material: ) 

Mi    .Annhnzio.  for  6  minutes,  today. 

Mr    BKiC't;.  for  .5  minutes,  today. 

Ml    Pkask.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

M;  Cakpkk,  for  60  minutes,  on 
,!.,:i.^  1 

Mr,  I'AYNK  of  Virginia,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  June  1. 

Mi     N  \r.i,K,  for  'iO  niitiutes,  on  June 

.\lr.  J(JNTZ,  for  60  minutes  each  day. 
on  June  4  and  9. 

Mr.  Go.nzai.kJ'..  for  60  minutes  each 
<!;n'    on  July  7.  10,  20,  24.  27.  and  31. 

Mr  OwKNS  of  New  Viu  k.  lor  60  min- 
utes each  dav.  on  July  1.  2.  8.  9,  10.  20, 
21   22.  23.  24.  27.  28.  29.  30.  and  31. 


Mr    K.\NU)HSKi  m  two  instances. 

Mi     I'.WNK  d:  N.-\v  .krsey. 

Mr,  .MiioDV 

Mr    UK  Lroo. 

Ml  ,  .-\spiN. 

Mr,  Fkicha.n 


SKN.A'ri-:   lill-LS  mn-KHKKi) 
A  1)111  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 

title    wa.s    taken    from    the    Speaker's 

table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 

follows: 
S.   171,  .'\n  act  to  prohibit  .sports  Kamblin^; 

uiKler  State  law:  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 


.•^I'.N.XTl-:  KNKOl.l.i'.n  l^II.l.S  .^If.NKl) 
The  Sl'H.XKKH  .innounced  his  si.gna- 
ture  to  enrolled  bilLs  of  the  Senate  of 
the  foUowinu  titles: 

.s,  2312,  An  rtLt  to  amend  the  Act,  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
funds  appropriated  to  pay  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Mississippi  Sioux  Indians  in  Indian 
C:iaims  Commission  dockets  numbered  142, 
359.  360.  361.  362.  and  363.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." approved  October  25.  1972  (86  Stat. 
1168  et,  seq.):  and 

S.  2783.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Food. 
Drue,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  med- 
ical devices  and  for  other  purpo.'ies. 


HX'IKNSION   OF   HKMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Ml  ,  Bkoompiki.d. 

Mr,  Solomon  in  three  instances. 

Ml  ,  Akchkk. 

Ml  ,  Cl.INGKR. 
Ml  h'INALDO. 
Ml      liVOK. 

Ml  ,  Gii.man. 

Mrs.  BKNTLEV. 

Mr.  FlKLDS. 

Ms.  Ros-Lkhtinkn  in  six  instances. 

Ml  .  GUNDKR.SON. 

Mi  .  GALLKGLY. 

.Ml.  Gallo. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bkowder)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:! 

Mr.  Lkhman  of  Florida. 

Ml.  Bahnakd. 

N'.f    M  ANTON. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Ranckl. 

Mi  ,  Dymally. 

Mr.  Naoi.k  in  two  instances. 

Ml .  Atkin.s  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  Hali.  of  Ohio. 

Mr,  Panktta. 

Mr  Hamilton. 

M;    Moody. 

,M,-,  huNG. 

Ml'.  Skklton  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  LUKKN. 


AD.Hiri^NMllNT 

Mr.  SMITH  o!  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  d(5  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  10  o'clock  and  44  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday,  June  4,  1992,  at  12  noon. 


KXFX'UTIVF.  COMMrMCXTK-JN.S. 
IVYV 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3647.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
Department  of  the  Army,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  value  of  property,  supplies,  and 
commodities  provided  by  the  Berlin  maer- 
istrate  for  the  quarter  January  1.  1992. 
through  March  31.  1992.  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  101-165.  section  9008  (103  Stat.  1130):  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

3648.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board  of 
Governors.  Federal  Re.serve  System,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  covering  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Board  during  calendar  year 
1991,  pursuant  to  15  U.S.C.  57a(f)(6);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Url>an 
Affairs. 

3649.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act.  9^219.  'Omnibus  Budget 
Support  Temporary  Act  of  1992."  pursuant  to 
D.C.  Code,  section  l-233(c)(l);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3650.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner. National  Center  for  Educational  Sta- 
tistics, transmitting  a  report  entitled  "The 
Condition  of  Education.  1992  p:<lition,"  pursu- 
ant to  20  U.S.C.  1221e"l(d)(l);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
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;J651.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director. 
Department  of  Labor.  tiansmittin«  the  De- 
partment's annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1991. 
pursuant  to  29  U.S.C.  560;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

3652.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  report 
entitled  "Patterns  of  Health  Caie  Utilization 
in  the  Nonelderly  Medicaid  Population  of  Se- 
lected States."  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  1396a 
note;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

3653.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a 
pay-as-you-go  status  report  for  direct  spend- 
ing and  receipts  legislation  enacted  as  of 
May  20.  1992,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-508, 
section  13101(a)  (104  SUit.  1388  582);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3654.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the  semi- 
annual report  of  the  inspector  general  for 
the  period  October  1,  1991,  through  March  31, 
1992,  and  management  report,  pui-suant  to 
Public  Law  95-452,  section  5ib)  (102  Stat.  2515, 
2.526);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

3655.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  copy  of  the  semi- 
annual report  on  the  activities  of  the  inspec- 
tor general  for  the  period  October  I.  1991, 
through  March  31,  1992.  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  95-452.  .section  5(b)  (102  SUt.  2526);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3656.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  semiannual  re- 
port of  the  inspectoi'  general  for  the  period 
October  1.  1991.  through  March  31.  1992.  and 
management  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
95-452.  section  5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3657.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  semiannual  re- 
port on  activities  of  the  inspector  general  for 
the  period  October  1.  1991.  throuxh  March  31. 
1992.  pursuant  to  Public  I..aw  95-452.  section 
5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

;3658.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  CEO. 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  semiannual  report  on  activities 
of  the  Inspector  genera!  for  the  period  Octo- 
ber 1,  1991,  throuu^h  March  31.  1992.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  95-452.  .section  5(b)  (102  Stat. 
2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

3659.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  semiannual  report  on  activities  of  the 
Inspector  general  foi-  the  period  October  1, 
1991.  through  March  31,  1992,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95^52.  section  5(b)  (102  Stat. 
2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

3660.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Science  Board,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
semiannual  report  on  activities  of  the  in- 
spector general  for  the  period  October  1.  1991, 
throuKh  March  31.  1992,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  95-452.  section  5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3661.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Peace  Corps  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  semiannual  report  on  ac- 
tivities of  the  inspector  penera!  for  the  pe- 
riod October  1.  1991.  through  March  31.  1992. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  95^52.  section  5(b) 
(102  Stat.  2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3662.  A  letter  from  the  Thrift  Depositor 
Protection  Oveisight  Board,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  semiannual  report  on  activities  of 
the  inspector  general  for  the  period  October 


1.  VMl.  Uiioimh  March  M.  1992.  pursuant  lo 
Public  haw  95-152.  .socl.ioii  ,5(b)  (102  Stilt. 
2.526):  to  the  (-'oininitlpe  on  Cioveriiment  Op- 
I'l-ation.s. 

■J66;J.  A  letter  from  the  Adiiiiiii.strator.  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
tiansmittinK  the  semiannual  report  of  ac 
tivities  (if  the  in.spector  ueneial  coverintf  the 
period  (Xtober  1.  1991,  throuKh  March  31. 
1992.  and  management  report,  for  the  .same 
period,  pursuant  to  Public  l,aw  95^4.52.  sec- 
tion 5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

3664.  A  lettei-  from  the  Actlntf  SeiTstary  of 
Commeice.  Secretary  of  the  Interioi-.  trans- 
niittiim  the  10th  lepoit  on  activities  of  the 
Oepa)tinent  of  Interioi'  and  the  Departnient 
of  CoinmcK  1-  with  iespt>ct  to  the  emeixency 
Stuped  Bass  Research  Study,  puisuant  to  16 
ll.S.c;.  757w;  to  the  C'ommittee  on  Merchant. 
Maiitieand  Kisheries. 

:3665.  A  letter  from  the  Secietary  of  trans- 
portation. tiansmittiiiK  the  lOth  annual  re- 
poit  of  accomplishments  under  the  Airport 
Improvement  I'roniam  lor  the  fi.scal  year 
ending,'  September  30.  1991.  puisuant  to  49 
U.S.C.  app.  220:i(b)(2):  to  the  Committee  on 
I^iblic  Works  and  Transportation. 

;J666.  A  let tei-  from  the  A.-isistant  Secretary 
of  the  Ain)y  ((Mvil  Woiks).  Department  of 
the  Army.  transmitthiH  a  copy  of  a  study  of 
the  Lower  Hillsboiouch  River  and  Curiosity 
Creek.  FL;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

;i667.  A  letter  from  the  Secretaiy.  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mittinM:  a  copy  of  a  report  oti  the  need  for 
health  care  provideis  by  Indian  health  pro- 
Kiams.  puisuant  to  25  U.S.C.  1616a;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Kneiny  and  Commerce 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

:i66«.  A  letter  from  the  Sei  letary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting'  the 
health  insurance  advisory  service  for  Medi- 
care beneficiaries  for  fiscal  year  1991.  pursu- 
ant to  .section  13.59(f)  of  the  Omnlbu.s  Rec 
onclliation  Act  of  1990;  jointly,  to  the  Com 
inittees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  EnoiKy  and 
Commerce. 

;{669.  A  letter  from  the  .Seiretaiy.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  tran.smittinK  the  1991  an- 
nual report  on  U.S.  automotive  parts  trade 
with  Japan,  pursuant  to  15  U.S.C.  4702;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Koieinn  Affairs,  and  Fners.'v  and  Commerce. 


(  ()\(,RI  ssiONAI     R\(  (  )KI)      M<  )l    s| 
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HKPORTS  OF  CO.M.NirrTKKS  ON 
I'l  HMC  lilLI.S  AND  lU-i.SOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
coinmittees  were  delivered  to  the  clerk 
for  printintf  and  ivfereiiee  to  t,he  proper 
i-aleiKlar.  as  follows: 

Mr.  FROST  Committee  on  Rules.  Supple- 
mental report  on  House  Resolution  474  (Rcpt 
102  545.  Pt.  2). 

Mr.  DINC.KM,  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  Report  on  S    !;«)«  iRept.  102  ,546). 


o 


PUBLIC   HILLS   A.M.  KKSOLUTIONS 
Under  (-lause  h  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
rule   XXII.   publico   bills  and   resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severall.v  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By    Mr.    CHANDLKR   (for   himself,    Mr. 

.7i-:nkins.  Mr    akcmkk,  Mr.  MrGii,\TH. 

Ml'.  M.AisiM.  Mr.  SuNpyuiST,  and  Mr. 

McDKkMorn: 

H.R.  .5308.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev 

enue  Code  of  1986  to  impose  a  moratorium  on 

the    inclusion    of   (ertaiii    sponsorship    pay- 


iiienUs  111  the  unrelated  business  income  ol 
tji.x  e.xempt  oixanizjition.-j;  to  the  Committee 
on  Waysitnil  Means. 

By  Mr.  ARCHKR 
H.R.  .5;J09.  A  bill  to  provide  an  antitrust  e.x- 
emption  for  medical  self-ieKulatory  entities 
when   eiiKaued   in   stjindard   setting  and  en- 
forcement activities  designed  to  promote  the 
fiuality  of  care  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mi  .  BACCHUS 
H.R.  .5:110   A  lull  to  mitiR-ate  the  adverse  ef- 
fects   on    defen.se    contractors    and    defense 
workers  of  reductions  in  defense  s|)endinK; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, Science.  Space,  and  Technology.  KneiMy 
and  Commerce,  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries,  Hankintf,   Finance  and   Urban  Affairs, 
and  Education  ami  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BARNARD: 
H.R.   5311.   A   bill   to  consolidate  the  irosi- 
tions  of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision 
into  one  position,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the    Committee    on    BankinR.    Finance    and 
ITiban  Aff.-iirs. 

H.R.  5312.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inteinal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  information 
returns  shall  be  filed  with  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  with  respect  to  interest,  divi- 
dends, royalties,  and  certain  other  amountji 
paid  to  corporations;  to  the  Coiiimittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KNOLISH 
H.R.  5313.  A  bill  lo  eliminate  the  scourge  of 
illegal  dru)4^s  and  fi^ht  diuK  abu.se;  jointly,  to 
the   Committees   on    Foreign    Affairs,    Ways 
and  Means,  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, the  Judiciary.  Armed  Services.   Intel 
licence  (Permanent  Select).   Education   and 
Labor,   Energy  and  Commerce,  Ooveniment 
Operations,     Public     Works    and    Tianspor 
tAtion.  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and 
Science.  Space,  ami  Technology. 

By   Mr.   FIELDS  dor  himself  and   Mr. 
Taczin): 
H.R.  5311.  A  bill  to  provide  for  lease  .sales 
in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  under  certain 
conditions,  and   for  other  puipo.ses;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affali's. 
By  Mr.  C.UNDERSON: 
H.R.   .5315.   A   bill   lo  provide   for   improve- 
ments to  the  health  of  farm  families,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,   to  the  Committees 
on   Ways  and   Mean.s  and   Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mi-s.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut: 
H.R.  5316.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  State  respon- 
.sibility  and  nexibility  in  desiKnlnti  services, 
ensui  int4  (juality  control,  and  evaluating  pro- 
i^rams  designed  to  help  troubled  families  and 
their  children,  and  to  shift  the  role  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
from  pioKiam  and  financial  oversight  to 
planning  and  coordination  of  research  and 
technical  assistance:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  anil  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOODY: 
H.R.  5;U7.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIU  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  expand  coverage  of 
spt>ech-lan(;uaK'e  patholoKy  and  audiolo^y 
-services  under  the  Medicare  Promam.  and 
for  other  puiposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Mean.s  and  Energy  and 
Commeice. 

By  Mr.  PEASE  (for  him.sell,  Ms. 
Pki.osi.  Mi'.  C.Ki>HAKin\  Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  Cakdin.  Mr.  AHKuCKo.vmiK,  Mr. 
ACKKKMAN.  Mr.  Al'CoiN.  Mr.  Dki,- 
i.UMs.  Mr.  Fkiohan.  Mr.  FoGi-iFrrrA. 
Mr.  Fhank  of  Massachu.sett-s.  Mr! 
Oilman,  Mr.  CtON/.Ai.K-/,.  Mr.  .Ionks  of 


Geor«ia.  Mr.  LAN-ros,  Mr.  LaRocco. 
Mr.  Lkhman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Lii'i.nski. 
Mr.  Mil.i.KU  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Mohan.  Mr.  Owkns  of  Utah.  Mr.  Pa 
NKi-rA.  Mr.  Paynk  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
POKTKH.  Mr.  RiCHAUD.SON.  Mr.  RIT 
TKK.    Mr.     RoSK.    Mr.    Sk.^oos.    Mr 

SCHKUKK.        Mrs.        SCHHOKIIKH.        Ml. 

swi-n-r,  Mi-s.  Un.soki.I).  Mr.  Woi.t'.  and 
Mr.  Yatks): 

H.R.  .5318.  A  bill  renardini,'  the  extension  of 
most-favore<l-natioii  treatment  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  People's  Republic  of  China,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Rules. 
By  .Ms.  PELOSI: 

H.R.  .5319.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secietary 
of  Transportation  to  convoy  for  scrappinj;  by 
the  National  Maritime  Museum  Association 
a  ves.sel  in  the  National  Defense  Reserve 
Fleet  that  is  .scheduleit  to  be  scrapped;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  RAHALL 

H.R.  5320.  .\  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  reauthorize 
the  State  water  pollution  control  revolving 
loan  program,  to  proviile  assistance  to  eco- 
nomically distressed  rural  communities  in 
the  construction  of  wastewater  treatment 
works  and  public  water  .systems,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  SYNAR: 

H.R.  5321.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  cases 
under  chapter  13;  and  for  other  puiposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    SYNAR   (for   himself  and   Mr. 

tJl.ICKMANC 

H.R.  5322.  A  bill  to  extend  the  period  dur- 
ing which  chapter  12  of  title  U  of  the  United 
States  Coile  remains  In  effect;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORAN: 
H..L  Res.  501.  Joint  resolution  proposiiiK  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  provide  for  :epresent.ation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  Contfress;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSE 
H.  Con.  Res.  :j28.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  piintinK  of  the  book  enti- 
tled "Year  of  the  American  Indian.  1992:  Con- 
xressional  RecoKiiitioii  and  Appreciation"  as 
a  House  document;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administia'  .<  :; 
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Under  clatise  4  of  rule  XXH.  memori- 
als were  presented  and  loferred  as  fol- 
lows: 

474.  By  the  SPEAKER  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to 
drift  net  fishinK:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

175.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Mi.ssouri.  relative  to  enactment  of 
the  POW  MIA  truth  bill;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services.  Foreign  Affairs. 
Government  Operations,  and  Intelligence 
(Permanent  Select  ' 


ADDliloN  \|,  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 


were  added  to  public  bills  and  i-esolu 
tions  as  follows: 

H.R.    44     Mr.    V()|.KMi:i<.    Mr.    iNiloi'K.    Mr 
Gkkas,  Mr.  Ohandv,  Mr.  VkniX),  Mr.  Gl.iCK 


M.\N.  Mr.  OWKNS  of  New  York.  .Mi  Havks  ol 
Louisiana.  Mr  Anukkws  of  New  .Jersey.  Mr. 
Hnl.'CHKR.  Ml',  RllTKK.  Mr.  WlM.lAMS,  Ml'. 
(".itAinsoN.  Mr.  Andkkwh  of  Texas,  and  Mr 
Thomas  of  (5eorMia. 

II  l<  Ml  Ml  Skki.Ton.  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  ami 
M:    K  >.:--■'!•: 

H  li    iv:    .Ml    (;ooi)i,iNG. 

ii  K  <■:':  .Ml    hhowdkk. 

1!  K    >i  >»i    Ml     'I'KAFICAST. 
H  H    'H;    Ml    Mavkoui.ks. 
II   H     :i  17    Ml     Voi.KMKH. 

II  !■:    ;jirt    Mr    .Amikkws  of  New  Jersey  and 

M  ■     N  ■■   .     • 

111;  :j).  .Ml  Cox  of  California.  .Mi  H  n- 
n.K.  .imi  .Mr.  Sl'i-;AltNS. 

H.R.  1411:  Mr.  ROHKHTS.  .M:  lUMMKR- 
srHMlliC.  .Mr.  MoUlil.SdN.  an<\  Mi    HhiiWDKH. 

H.R  ir)()2  Mr.  GinnoNs.  Mi  c^mphki.l  of 
(.■iillfornia.  Mr.  Kl-iNNKDY.  and  Ms.  Moi.lNAHl. 

H.R.  1515:  Ms.  Long  and  Mr.  Saho. 

H.R.  1573  Mr.  Andhkws  of  Texas.  Mrs. 
BoxKK.  Mr.  Ray.  and  Mr.  Hammkhschmiut. 

H  H  ;ri9a  mi   mahtin. 

H  i;   i;,.i  Ml    hahai.i.. 

n  H   .'iiTD  NL   Long. 

H  K    .:0(i't    Ml     C.UNDKHSON. 

U.K.  2119  .Mr.  DoWNKY  ami  Mi  PKTKKSON  of 
Minnesota. 

11  H    2UH    Ml    BoNIOK. 

11  1{      JThJ      Mr.     Wki.DON.     Mr.     Fisii,     Mi 
CMUHN.  ,inc!  Mr.  H()vi:ii. 

H  11.  2i)12:  Ml.  JoiiN.s'ioN  of  Florida. 

H  K.  296«il   Mi  ,  HiJTro  and  Mr.  Dooi.ky. 

II  K    ,iO!7    Mi  .  RlTrKK. 

U.K.  A2:A):  Mr.  HAYHS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  SAV- 
AGK.  and  Mr.  Lll'iNSKi. 

Hit   :Vi7:l   Mr.  English  and  Mr.  Whi.don. 

11  H   ir;i  Ml  ~  BoxKiL 

II   l;      (  .(M     Ml  ~.   BOXKIL 

11   I-;     s77i)    Ml     POSHAHI). 

H  l:     ib'M    .Ml.  VAl.i-:NriNK  and  Mr.  GUAKINI. 

II  i:  :iG()2:  Mr,  Dooi.KY.  Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas. 
Ml     IM.LON.  and  Mrs.  Pa-itlrson. 

Ill:    i776:  Mr.  Makkky  and  Mrs.  Boxkk. 

11  K    i;>27  Mr.  Rrri'KK. 

11  U  1I.W2:  Mr.  Bl.AZ.  Mr.  Davi.-^.  Mr. 
- 'I'swMKi.MKH.  Mr.  Fiios'i-.  Mr.  Solo.md.n.  and 
Mr.  LANCAS'rKR. 

1!  H    I!*:!    Mr    MAKKKY. 

li  I-;     i;  I't    Ml     THAXI.KH. 

U.K.  Ii7ti  .Mr.  Whkat.  Mr.  Gkkkn  of  New 
'i'  irk.  ami  Mr.  EngKI,. 

H.R.  4207:  Mr.  STUMI'.  Mr.  NussLK,  Mr.  D(JO- 
LiTlLK.  and  Mr.  Fawkll. 

H.R.  4279:  Ml'.  BuovvN.  and  Mr.  UrroN. 

11. H.  4300:  .Ml.  BoiCHKK.  Mr.  Dkllim.-^,  Mi. 
F.ngll.    Mr.    Fl.AKK.    Mr.    Ht'GHKS.    Mr.    La 
Falck.  Mr.  Nkal  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Si- 
KORSKI.     Mr.     TOHItLS.     Mrs.     Un.soki.I).     Mr. 
Wkiss.  and  Mr.  Woi.l'K. 

ILK.  4;»5  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Ml.  RIGGS.  and 
Mr.  Rohkahachku. 

H  R    VXM    Ml     McDKRMOrr. 

H   i-l     Mi';    M       Noin'ON. 

Hi;    1  no    Ml    Htc.HKS. 

ii  1(    l-.Mi    .Mi~.  BoXKK  and  Mr.  ftlCHAUDSON. 

II  U  1  i-"  .Ml  ROYBAL,  Mr.  EKDRKICH.  Mr. 
COYNl  .    .1.  1  .Ml     SKUUANO. 

H.R  litxi  Ml  Cami-hki.l  of  California.  Mr. 
I.WKis.  .Mr.  Mkumk.  and  Mi-.  Eckakt. 

U.K.  4425:  .Mr.  SI'KNCK. 

H.R.  4432:  Mr.  Flio.sTaml  Mr  Hayks  of.IIli- 
nols. 

hi;    i;r.    Mi    Aim-lkcatk  and  Mr.  Duncan. 

im;    iirto   Ml    Havks  of  Illinois. 

II  H  4502  Mr.  GaLLKGLY.  Mr.  FOGI.IKITA. 
Ml  l»i:FA/,i().  Ml.  Frank  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Lkvvis  of  California.  Ms.  Ros-Lhhtinkn. 
Ml.  Dardkn.  Mr.  Savagk.  Mr.  Ai'i>i.i;gatk. 
Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Vlsci.osky. 
Mr.  Jknkins.  Mrs.  PA-ITKlfsoN.  Mr.  Pickctt. 
Mr.  Bll.HRAY.  Mr.  PARKKR.  and  Mr.  Stag- 
GKRS. 


11  K.  VS.il    Ml    HWKS  of  Illinois. 

ILK.  4542  Mi  si  ndqulsT.  Mr  Ranch,.  Mi 
GON/.AI.KZ.  .U.il  Ml     ,lKKKKIiSl1N, 

ILK.  4.Vi:  -Ml.  Man:m\  Mr.  HlgHK>.  Mi 
Mavhoi  1.1  -  Mi  Hi. a/.  Mi  Bakkk.  aiiO  .Mi- 
.MnHKI.I.A. 

U.K.  459!    Ms    KAiTUR. 

ILK,  V,9r,    Mr.  RlDOK. 

ILK    4781     Mr.  COLORADO. 

H  K,   )77'*    Mis.  BoXKH. 

II  H  IrtH2  Mr.  Pkask  and  Mr.  ILavks  of  Illi- 
nois. 

H.R.  4883  Mr.  PKASK  and  Mr.  Hayk.S  of  Illi- 
nois. 

H.R.  4911)  Ml  H  '!,.'■.,  Ml-  MnUKLLA.  and 
Ms.  KaI'TIH. 

H.R.  4912:  Mr.  Wal.sh.  Mi  Fiki.ds.  Mr. 
Zki.IKI'.  Mr.  Skkkn.  and  Mr.  Saki-alil's. 

H  R.  4924:  Mr.  GUNDKRSON. 

H.R.  4929   Mr.  SHAW. 

ILK.  5092    Mr.  CLKMKNT. 

H.R.  5126:  Mr.  Al.LKN.  Mr.  ANDHKWS  of 
Texas.  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  ATKINS,  Mr. 
Bauhk'it.  Mr.  Bkii.knson.  Mr.  Bii.irakis.  Mr, 
Hlilkv.  Mr.  Boniok.  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Colkman 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Dardkn.  Mr.  dk  la  Garza.  Mi. 
DK  LUGO.  Mr.  DoNNKLi.v.  .Mr.  Duncan.  Mr. 
EHDHKICH.     Mr.    EWING,     Mr.     FOGLIKTTA.    Mr. 

Havks  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Hkrgkr.  Mr. 
Hochhhukcknkr.  Mr.  Hughks.  Mr.  Huntkr. 
Mr.  Hurro.  Mr.  Gii.man.  Mr.  Kan.iorski.  Ms. 
Kai-iur.  Mrs.  Kknnki.i.v.  Ml'.  Koi'KTKki.  Mr. 
Ko.stmavkr.  Mr.  Jamks.  Mr.  Lkwis  of  Flor- 
ida. Ms.  Long.  Mr.  McDkkmoit.  Mr.  McNUL- 
TY,  Mr.  Marlknkk.  .Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Owkns 
of  Utah.  Mr.  Pastoh.  .Mrs.  Pattkrson,  Mr. 
Pknny,  Mr.  Pohtkr.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Ravknkl.  Ml.  Rok.  Mr.  RovHAL.  Mr.  Sanu- 
KRS.  Mr.  Sawvkk.  Mrs.  Schroedkr.  Mr. 
SCHULZK.  Mr.  Slatikry.  Mr.  Stai. lings,  Mr. 
SrUDDs.  Mr.  Svnah.  Mr.  Tannkh.  Mr.  Taylor 
of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Towns.  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 
Mr.  WoLK.  ami  .Mr.  YoUNG  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  5166:  Mr.  Klug.  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Ll- 
i'inski.  Mr.  Santorum.  and  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts. 

H.R.  5192:  Mr.  .JONKS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Stag- 
GKR.s.  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Jknkins.  Mi.  Hkinkr. 

Mr.    RICHARDSON.    Mr.    STKNHOI.M.    Mi.    PAVNK 

ofVii'Kinia.  and  Mr.  Parkkh, 

H.R.  5193:  Mr.  STAGGKHS.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Jknkins.  Mr    Hkknkr.  Mr.  Richahd.son.  Mr 
SiKNHoi.M.   -Mi     Pwnk  of  Virginia,  and  .Mi 
Parkkr. 

H.R.  5208  Mr.  VkNTO.  Mr.  ToRRKS.  Mr. 
.SHavs.  and  .Mr.  Ci.AY. 

H.R.  521!  Ml  HORTON.  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr. 
PdSllARD.  Ml-  K\m;KL.  ami  Mrs.  COLLINS  of 
Illinois. 

H.R.  5217  Ml,  Ll  'kkN.  Mi,  invYKR  Cf  New 
Jersey.  Mrs.  MINK,  and  Mr.  Shavs. 

ILR.  5237:  Mr.  MOODV.  .Mr.  SI'RATT.  Mr. 
Bokhnkr.  Mr.  SLSISKY.  Mi  ILxMII.TON.  and 
Mr.  Paynk  of  Virginia. 

H.R.  5238:  Mr.  Barnard. 

H.R.  .5240:  Mr.  Hayks  of  Illinois.  Mr.  RlN- 
Ai.DO,  Mr.  OWKNS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr. 
Rahall.  and  Mr.  Hubbard. 

H.R.  .5263:  Mr.  Staggkrs.  Mr.  Harris.  .Mi 
Jknkins.  .Mr.  Hkknkr.  Mr.  Richardson.  M: 
Stenholm,  Mr.  Paynk  of  ViiRlnia.  and  Mr. 
Parkkr. 

H.R.  5269    .Ml  .  IJKRRICK. 

H.R.  5282  Mi  .  llAYKS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  LiriN- 
ski.  and  Mr.  EVANS. 

H.R.  .5293:  Mr.  GINGRICH. 

H.J.  Res.  143:  Mr.  Nichols. 

H.J.  Res.  237:  Mr.  Chai'MAN.  Mr.  ROBHRTS. 
Mr.  Fasckll.  Mr.  FoRD  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Si-oKKs.  Ms.  Watkrs.  Mr.  Vandkr  J  act.  and 
Mr.  Gkrkn  of  Texas. 

H.,L  Res.  ;j.54    Mis.  MKYKRS  of  Kansas. 

H.J.  Res.  400  Mi  KoLTKR.  Mr.  PosHARl). 
Mr.     IIKHTKL.     .Mi.     L.ilN.SKI.     Ms.     MOI.INARI, 


Mis.  M.ii-.!-:  :,A,  Mr.  Fazio,  .Mi  Fiiiis':  Mi 
Hi  .siANLAMK.  .Mr,  ToKKICKLLl.  Mr,  Gkkas, 
Ml  Ma'isui.  Ml,  Boniok.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr, 
Young  of  Florida.  Mr,  Minkta.  Mi,  Kan- 
lORSKi.  Mr,  Ohkhstar,  Mr,  Skrkan(J.  Mr, 
Lknt.  Ms,  Pklosi.  .Mr,  Soi.ARZ.  Mr.  QUII.LKN. 
Mr,  GUARINI.  Mr,  Gai.LO  Mr,  Woi.F.  Mr,  Gor- 
don. Mr,  Paxon.  Mr,  Moaklkv.  .Mr,  HoK'TON. 
Mr.  Mol.i.oHAN,  Mr,  McMii,i,kn  of  Maryland. 

Mr,    SCHKUKR.    .Mrs,    VUCANOVICH.    Mr.    WALSH. 

Mr,  MijN'rcoMKHV.  Mrs.  Unsokld.  Mr.  Price. 
Mr.  MUKTHA.  Mr.  Rangkl.  Mr.  Harris.  Mr. 
SAXroN.  Mr.  DKLLUMS,  Mrs.  LowEY  of  New 
York.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Bl.lLEY.  Mr.  Downky. 

Mr.    ACKKKMAN.    Mr.    .'M'PLKGATK.    Mr.    FLAKE. 

Mr.  ScHUMKK.  Mr.  RoK.  Mr.  Lkvin  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  BoKHLERT.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Nowak. 
Mr.  Hochhhukcknkr.  Mr.  Mavhoules.  Mr. 
Vknto.  Mr.  Sangmelstkk.  Ms.  Norton.  Mi. 
Weiss,  and  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

H.J.  Res.  422  Mr.  Bonioh.  Mr.  BoRSKl.  Mr. 
BuNNiNG.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Lkh.man  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Levine  of  Califoinia.  Ms.  Moi.inari. 
Mrs.  Pa'ITERSON.  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr.  RICGS. 
.Ml  Rose.  Mr.  Slsisky.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
.Mi    Poshard.  Mr.  Blaz.  and  Mr.  ToRRlCELLl. 

H.J.  Res.  442:  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Cox  of 
California.  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  Jones  of 
Geoi'fila. 

H.J.  Res.  445:  Ms.  Snowk.  Mr.  ZiMMKR.  Mr. 
Ai'i'LEGATE.  Mr.  Stearns.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr. 
Darden.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Klug.  and  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  Illinois. 

H.,L  Res.  450:  Mr.  EWING. 

H.J.  Res.  455:  Mr.  Vandkh  Jagt  and  Mr. 
Bl.ll.EY. 

H.J.  Res.  479:  Mr.  Ri'iTEH.  Mr.  FROST,  and 
Mr.  Jefker.son. 

H.J.  Res.  482:  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Jones  of 
Geoixia.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Jkk- 
KERSON.  and  Mr.  Moorhead. 

IL  Con.  Res.  77:  Mr.  Tavi^h  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

H.  Con.  Res.  180  Mr.  BACCHUS. 

II.  Con.  Res.  257:  Mr.  P:ngel.  Mr.  Kildee, 
Mr.  Mineta.  and  Mr.  Shays. 

H.  Con.  Res.  276:  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  JONES  of 
Georgia.  .Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Lant(.>s.  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt.  Mr.  Zelikk.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Kasich. 
and  Mr.  Livingston. 

H.  Con.  Res.  '295:  Mr.  ACKER.MAN.  Ms.  H(JHN. 
Ml    Wei.don.  Mr.  Early,  and  Mr.  Vento. 

H     Con.    Res.    309:    Mr.    Guarini    and    Mr. 

llAl-CHKH, 

H,  Con,  Res.  316  Mr,  Wal.s!-;,  .M:  KosT- 
mayer.  Mr.  LENT.  Mr,  McMillen  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  WAX- 
MAN.  Mr.  Santorum.  Mr.  Wklfxin.  Mrs. 
LoWEY  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  AUCOIN. 

H.  Con.  Res.  317:  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah,  and  Mr.  Po.shard. 

H.  Res.  271  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York  and 
Mr.  Mavhoules. 


DF>l.l".'rii)N.<     OF     .^i'ONSoHS     FROM 
PUBLIC  HILL.S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows: 
H.R.  :W35:  Mr.  Cooper. 


PHTITIONS.  KTC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

160.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
County  Administrator.  Camden  County.  NJ. 
relative  to  support  of  H.R.  917;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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KKASSKSSlNi;   (HR   TIMKS 

HON.  DAVID  E.  BOMOR 

UK  MICIIK.AN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\\>  dnfscluij  Jum'  3.  1992 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  lead  ex- 
treniely  busy  and  hectic  lives,  and  though  we 
may  try,  we  simply  are  not  able  to  read  as 
much  as  we  would  like  I  am  fortunate  to  have 
a  wise  friend  who  every  so  often  sends  me  ar- 
ticles or  books  that  he  (eels  I  must  read  and 
may  find  very  interesting,  well-written,  and  per- 
tinent The  following  essay  by  Lewis  Lapham. 
which  appeared  m  the  April  1992  issue  of 
Harpers  maga/ine.  is  |ust  that. 

During  this  time  of  political  unease,  eco- 
nomic strife,  and  general  irntance  at  the  occur- 
rences taking  place,  it  is  only  natural  to  want 
to  make  sense  of  it  all  Lapham's  essay  does 
not  try  to  make  sense  of  it  all,  but  is  success- 
ful at  offering  at  least  an  understanding  of  how 
it  all  may  have  come  to  be  I  am  sure  you  will 
feel  the  same  way  after  reading  it 

I  commend  this  thoughtful  article  to  you. 
Notebook— Winter  ok  Disconte,\t 
I  By  Lewis  H.  Lapham) 
Of  comfort  no  man  speiik! 
Let's  talk  of  Rraves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs. 
Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes 
Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Lets  choose  executors,  and  talk  of  wills. 
For  God's  sake  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground 
.■\n(l  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kinifsl 
Richard  11. 

Ten  years  a«o  this  spring  I  listened  to  a 
.smiling  deputy  secretary  at  the  Treasury  De- 
partment explain  the  mechanics  of  the  eco- 
noinic  miracle  bestowed  on  his  fortunate 
countrymen  by  the  election  of  President 
Ronald  Reagan.  I  remember  that  his  office 
window.s  overlooked  the  White  House  lawn 
and  that  his  voice  was  hisrh-pitched  and  thin, 
like  the  voice  of  a  younK  man  likely  tu  have 
won  a  prep-school  Latin  prize.  If  I  cannot 
now  remember  anything  the  deputy  sec- 
retary said,  it's  because  even  at  the  time  un 
full  view  of  the  flip  charts  and  free  to  ask 
questions)  I  didn't  understand  how  the  num- 
bers proved  the  general  theory  of  self-reli- 
ance. The  yountf  man  wore  a  bow  tie  and  was 
devoted  to  his  faith  in  the  Laffer  curve.  He 
was  certain  that  if  people  followed  the  few 
simple  rules  of  economic  behavior  provided 
for  them  in  the  computer  models,  the  reces- 
sion through  which  the  country  was  then 
passing  would  vanish  like  an  early  morning 
mist  or  fog  Even  teamsters  and  short-order 
cooks  would  find  themselves  promoted  to  the 
ranks  of  the  prosperous  middle  class. 

The  deputy  secretary's  complacence  was 
symptomatic  of  the  age.  Ronald  Reagan  had 
come  to  Washington  with  the  promise  of  his 
salesman's  smile  and  his  repeated  assurances 
that  he  meant  to  be  President  of  a  country 
in  which  it  always  would  be  possible— now 
and  forever,  world  without  end.  Amen  -for 
everybody  to  get  rich.  For  a  few  years  it 
looked  as  if  he  had  made  good  on  the  guaran- 
tee  of   prosperity.    Real   estate    prices   im- 


proved, and  cities  as  distant  In.-ni  Mi.-  ii.i 
tlons  capital  as  Waco.  Texas,  acquired  a 
taste  for  luxury.  With  funds  borrowed  from 
the  Japanese,  the  country  staged  a  show  of 
opulence  that  could  have  been  set  to  music 
by  Cole  Porter  or  Cecil  B.  DeMille.  All  the 
instruments  of  the  mass  media  (backed  up  on 
piano  and  drums  by  the  journals  of  the  best 
literary  and  political  opinion*  agreed  that 
wonders  would  never  cease  and  that  Paradise 
was  at  hand. 

If  not  quite  everybody  was  as  fortunate  as 
everyljody  else,  the  errors  of  omission  mere- 
ly proved  that  the  benign  deities  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  moved  in  mysterious 
ways.  During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1982 
a  good  many  of  the  nation's  farmers  went 
broke,  as  did  many  of  the  factory  workers 
stranded  in  the  nation's  old  and  techno- 
logically incorrect  Rust  Belt.  Among  the  le- 
gion of  the  unemployed,  blue-collar  workers 
outnumbered  white-collar  workers  out- 
numbered white-collar  workers  by  a  ratio  of 
two  to  one.  and  the  congenial  and  popular 
wisdom  of  the  age  maintained  that  only  poor 
people  suffered  accidents  of  economic  reces- 
sion. The  casualties  were  written  off  as  the 
price  of  progress  and  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness. 

The  timeless  prophets  of  the  moment 
lamong  them  George  Will.  Pat  Buchanan, 
and  William  F  Buckley  i  explained  that  ad- 
versity was  a  blessing  in  disguise.  Self-reli- 
ance was  what  America  was  all  about,  and 
hard  times  strengthened  the  sinews  of  char- 
acter. The  lessons  were  deemed  especially 
useful  to  people  who  were  illiterate,  anony- 
mous, or  poor,  the  kind  of  people  otherwise 
inclined  to  lie  around  drinking  milk  or  gin 
at  the  government's  expense.  Hard  times 
taught  them  the  value  of  a  dollar,  encour- 
aged them  to  seize  the  reins  of  entrepreneur- 
ship,  transformed  them  Into  honest  Repub- 
licans. 

The  national  news  media  whole-heartedly- 
endorsed  the  same  complacent  sentiment, 
and  for  the  belter  part  of  a  decade  (i  e..  for 
as  long  as  the  facade  of  the  Reagan  prosper- 
It.v  remained  more  or  less  safely  in  place)  the 
market  in  great  expectations  rose  as  steadily 
as  the  market  in  French  silk  and  Italian 
leather.  The  seers  and  augurs  employed  by 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute  stepped 
forward  to  say  that  financial  success  was 
proof  of  moral  or  ideological  virtue,  and  that 
a  fortune  in  shopping  malls  was  synonymous 
with  a  state  of  spiritual  grace. 

The  fashion  magazines  Illustrated  the  good 
news  with  four-color  advertisement.s  for  gold 
watches  and  castles  in  Spain  The  texts  and 
photographs  flattered  the  subscribers  with 
testimonials  to  their  collective  magnifi- 
cence, and  the  expansive  and  upwardly  mo- 
bile American  middle  class  learned  to  admire 
itself  as  the  eighth  wonder  of  an  envious 
world.  The  admissions  committee  welcomed 
new  money  in  any  and  all  denominations, 
and  every  week  the  lists  of  new  members 
multiplied  at  a  rate  that  brought  joy  to  the 
hearts  of  the  world's  wine  merchants,  the 
world's  tennis  coaches,  the  world's  hair- 
dressers. The  media  were  unstinting  in  their 
expenditure  of  adjectives,  and  as  the  decade 
reached  toward  its  zenith  the  great  Amer- 
ican middle  class  started  at  its  reflection  in 


ihe  mirrors  of  the  news  and  saw  that  it  was 
good— successful,  clear-eyed,  hardworking, 
accustomed  to  the  standards  of  excellence, 
dressed  by  Ralph  Lauren,  deserving  of  all 
things  bright  and  beautiful. 

If  the  flattery  had  stopped  at  this  point, 
the  subsequent  destruction  of  the  images  of 
middle-class  self-esteem  might  not  have 
seemed  so  barbarous.  But  the  oracles  and  the 
fashion  consultants  didn't  rest  content  with 
the  delusions  of  grandeur  with  which  they 
already  had  decorated  so  many  empty  rooms. 
They  pushed  the  envelope  of  fulsome  praise 
even  closer  to  the  sun  and  awarded  their  pa- 
tron the  last  and  glittering  attribute  of  self- 
reliance. 

The  adjective  was  preposterous— as  prepos- 
terous as  proclaiming  Henry  Kissinger  the 
equal  of  Napoleon  because  both  gentlemen 
were  short-but  such  was  the  vanity  of  the 
age  that  a  courtier's  lying  compliment 
passed  as  plain  statement  of  good  old- 
fashioned  American  fact.  The  joke  was  wor- 
thy of  Moliere  No  class  of  businessmen  In 
the  history  of  the  known  world  had  been  so 
cosseted  by  the  servants  of  government  than 
the  class  of  American  businessmen  that  en- 
joyed the  grace  and  favor  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration. 

For  ten  years  I  have  listened  to  self-styled 
entrepreneurs  imen  of  vision,  men  of  genius, 
etc.)  bang  their  fists  on  grillroom  tables  and 
complain  of  the  thousand  and  one  ways  in 
which  government  regulations  strangled 
their  initiative  and  bound  the  arm  of  honest 
labor.  I'm  sure  that  much  of  what  they  said 
was  true,  but  never  once  did  I  hear  any  of 
them  acknowledge  their  abject  dependence 
on  the  gifts  of  government  subsid.v- the 
mortgage  deductions  on  residential  real  es- 
tate, myriad  investment  credits  and  tax  ex- 
emptions, preferential  interest  rates.  Social 
Security  payments,  subsidies  to  entire  indus- 
tries (defense,  real  estate,  agriculture,  high- 
wa.v  construction,  etc.).  tariffs,  the  bank- 
ruptcy laws,  the  licenses  granted  to  tele- 
vision stations,  the  banking  laws,  the  con- 
cessions given  to  the  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations. Of  all  the  federal  money  distributed 
as  transfer  payments  to  individual  Ameri- 
cans during  the  decade  of  the  1980s  only  a 
relatively  small  percentage  found  its  way 
into  the  hands  of  the  poor.  The  bulk  of  the 
donative  sustained  the  pretensions  of  the 
mostly  affluent  and  well-to-do.  Without  the 
help  of  the  government,  the  self-reliant 
American  middle  class  was  as  helpless  as  a 
child  without  its  nurse. 

In  October  1987  some  of  the  more  alert  chil- 
dren in  the  nurser.y  (the  ones  playing  closer 
to  the  doors  and  windows)  noticed  an  ill  wind 
blowing  through  the  trees  be.vond  the  tennis 
court.  The  stock  market  lost  500  points  in 
one  day.  and  Nanny  was  so  alarmed  that  she 
stopped  reading  the  bedtime  story  by  Tom 
Clancy.  It  was  a  swell  story  (all  about  tanks, 
and  Russians,  and  planes),  and  if  Nanny 
stopped  reading  it.  maybe  something  was 
wrong. 

Four  years  later  even  Nanny's  slowest  chil- 
dren (the  ones  in  the  center  of  the  room 
playing  with  the  blocks)  knew  that  the 
storm  of  recession  had  blown  away  most  of 
the  sailboats  on  the  lake.  President  Bush  did 
his  best  to  calm  everybody's  nerves  (by  stag- 
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:im-  a  Tom  Clancy  story  in  the  Persian  Gulf), 
but  by  Octotjer  1991  the  emotion  loose  inside 
the  nursery  was  close  to  panic. 

Something  was  clearly  amiss  with  the  gen- 
eral theory  of  self-reliance.  .An  appreciable 
number  of  the  nation's  largest  corporations 
■  among  them  IBM.  AT&T,  and  General  Mo- 
tors) began  to  eliminate  from  their  payrolls 
t<>ns  of  thousands  of  dues-paying  members  of 
the  middle  class— educated  people,  people 
who  carried  briefcases  and  commuted  from 
the  suburljs.  nice  people,  people  who  sub- 
scribed to  Time  and  watched  public  tele- 
vision, white  people,  people  who  wore  bow- 
ties  and  won  Latin  prizes  -  and  in  the  ensu- 
ing alarm  and  confusion  it  was  discovered 
that  the  stern  economic  remedies  so  invig- 
orating to  the  poor  failed  in  their  results 
when  administered  to  residents  of  Fairfield. 
Connecticut,  and  Brentwood.  California. 
Once-upon-a-time  advertising  executives  and 
bank  vice  presidents  refused  to  square  their 
shoulders  and  gratefully  sweep  the  streets. 
They  turned  instead  to  drink  and  politics 
(some  of  them  going  so  far  as  to  threaten  re- 
prisals at  the  polls),  and  so  the  augurs  at  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute  re-examined 
the  entrails  and  understood  that  in  at  least 
one  important  particular  what  was  good  for 
the  poor  was  bad  for  the  rich. 

After  first  ascertaining  that  in  the  current 
recession  the  ratio  between  the  blue-collar 
and  the  white-collar  unemployed  stands  at 
one  to  one.  the  augurs  produced  a  slight 
amendment  of  the  general  theory— among 
members  of  the  lower  classes,  failure  was  a 
property  of  individuals;  among  members  of 
the  middle  classes,  failure  was  a  property  of 
the  state.  A  poor  man  failed  because  he  was 
lazy  or  stupid  or  criminal.  A  rich  man  failed 
because  of  a  tax  policy  or  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
Nobody  knew  why  this  was  so.  It  was  a  great 
mystery,  like  the  mystery  of  existence,  but 
nobody,  at  least  nobody  important,  doubted 
the  truth  of  so  sublime  a  paradox. 

The  media  immediately  changed  their  f- 
stops  and  lenses  and  cast  the  middle  class  in 
the  comfortable  and  familiar  role  of  a  citi- 
zenry betrayed.  Victims  all— seduced  and 
abandoned,  tricked  by  circumstance,  deliv- 
ered into  bondage  by  vicious  confidence  men 
selling  cheap  imitations  of  the  American 
Dream.  The  public-opinion  polls  suddenly  ac- 
quired the  aspects  of  a  funeral  march,  and 
the  mathematical  proofs  of  pessimism  began 
to  show  up  in  the  newspapers  like  a  proces- 
sion of  chanting  monks.  The  still-timeless 
prophets  of  the  age  (among  them  George 
Will.  Pat  Buchanan.  William  F.  Buckley  i  put 
un  the  robes  of  hired  mournei's.  cherishing 
the  wounds  of  the  American  body  politic  as 
if  they  were  the  stigmata  of  the  murdered 
Christ. 

The  expressions  of  self-pity  serve  as  an- 
other form  of  flattery  because  they  presume 
a  state  of  prior  perfection.  No  matter  how  se- 
vere the  adjectives,  the  emphasis  remains 
fixed  on  a  subject  of  supreme  interest  and 
importance— the  beauty  of  the  self,  once  glo- 
rious and  now  lost.  The  acknowledgment  of 
weakness  becomes  proof  of  spiritual  refine- 
ment, something  comparable  to  a  house  in 
Nantucket  or  a  feather  boa  bought  at  an  auc- 
tion on  behalf  of  public  television.  The  ex- 
ijuisite  sorrow  distinguishes  its  possessor 
from  the  anonymous  crowd  of  stolid  and  ca- 
pable citizens  who  endure  their  lives  with  a 
minimum  of  self-dramatization.  Who  pays 
attention  to  people  who  don't  make  piteous 
cries''  Who  wants  to  pay  $100,000  for  the 
movie  rights  to  their  chronicles  of  marriage 
and  divorce?  Who  bothers  to  take  their  pho- 
tograph for  Vogue  or  travels  to  New  Hamp- 
shire to  buy  their  votes? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  winter's  presidential  campaign  ap- 
pealed to  the  emotions  of  self-pity,  and  as  I 
watched  the  Democratic  candidates  carry 
their  laments  and  promises  through  the 
snows  of  New  Hampshire  in  .January.  I 
thought  of  Shakespeare's  grieving  Richard  II 
returned  to  England  to  find  himself  aban- 
doned by  his  mercenary  armies.  He  had  t)een 
deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  reason  of  his  ex- 
travagance and  indecision,  but  he  continued 
to  believe  himself  omnipotent.  His  humilia- 
tion astonished  him  because  it  never  had  oc- 
curred to  him  that  the  indignities  of  hunger, 
loneliness,  and  death  routinely  visited  upon 
lesser  human  beings  could  be  visited  upon 
the  majesty  of  an  anointed  king. 

By  the  third  week  of  ,January  I  understood 
that  the  phrase  -the  forgotton  middle  class" 
was  a  term  of  art,  a  euphemism  for  the  mod- 
estly affluent  and  well-to-do.  the  not-poor 
and  the  non-black.  Like  the  Republicans  be- 
fore them,  the  Democrats  had  learned  to  di- 
vide the  country  into  only  two  classes— the 
middle  class  (both  remembered  and  forgot- 
ten) and  the  underclass,  which  was  invisible. 
The  candidates  were  interested  only  in  the 
first  of  these  classes,  in  the  prospective  vot- 
ers among  whom  they  could  recognize  the 
presence  of  both  money  and  resentment. 

As  I  watched  the  gentlemen  on  C-Span.  ei- 
ther debating  one  another  or  making  their 
financial  presentations  in  clean,  well-lighted 
rooms.  I  understood  that  I  was  looking  at  a 
troop  of  mutual-fund  salesmen,  drumming  up 
business  among  a  crowd  of  nervous  investors. 
With  the  exception  of  .Jerry  Brown,  they  had 
come  to  sell  the  suckers  a  choice  of  what 
Wall  Street  calls  '•financial  products'  — tax 
and  investment  credits,  depreciation  allow- 
ances, insurance  policies,  rebates  and  exemp- 
tions, etc..  etc.— and  they  canvassed  the 
state,  offering  to  perform  (exclusively  for 
those  among  the  middle  class  who  could  still 
afford  the  price  of  admission  i  one  or  miore  of 
the  hoped-for  econom.ic  miracles.  Were  too 
many  people  out  of  work''  Elect  Tsongas  or 
Kerrey  or  Clinton  or  Harkin.  and  within  a 
matter  of  months  (if  not  weeks  or  days  or 
hours),  lo  and  behold,  out  of  the  ground  or 
over  the  hills  from  Vermont,  jobs  will  arrive 
by  the  regiment  or  battalion.  Did  too  many 
people  lack  health  insurance?  Were  too 
many  people  unable  to  buy  a  house  or  send 
their  children  to  decent  schools''  Were  too 
many  people  worried  about  the  det».rtLire  of 
the  American  Dream?  Elect  Tsongas  or 
Kerrey  or  Clinton  or  Harkin.  and  within  a 
matter  of  months  (if  not  weeks  or  days  or 
hours),  lo  and  behold,  out  of  the  sky  or  from 
lands  far  away*  *  * 

None  of  which,  of  course,  was  new  to  the 
Republicans.  On  January  28  President  Bush 
made  of  his  State  of  the  Union  address  the 
political  equivalent  of  an  automobile  deal- 
er's pitch  for  a  l,abor  Day  sale.  He  offered  a 
complete  portfolio  of  financial  goods  and 
services,  but  he  improved  the  Democratic 
deal  With  cash  back  from  this  year's  with- 
holding tax  and  with  an  accelerated  rate  of 
depreciation  for  companies  that  bought  ex- 
pensive equipment  (mainframe  computers, 
corporate  aircraft,  etc.)  between  February  1. 
1992.  and  January  I,  1993.  The  budget  direc- 
tor. Richard  Darman.  explained  the  small 
print  to  the  Senate  Finance  Comm.ittee.  and 
as  I  watched  him  nip  deftly  through  the  fi- 
nance charts.  I  wondered  why  he  didn't  sing 
a  variation  on  one  of  those  television  car 
commercials  in  which  the  pretty  girl  tells 
everybody  to  buy  now  and  save. 

Wliat  was  so  dispiriting  a'oout  the  political 
presentation  m  both  New  Hamp.*hire  and 
Washington  was  the  contempt  with  which 
the  salesmen  regarded  their  customers.  They 
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had  come  to  buy  votes,  and  they  were  willing 
to  tell  the  suckers  whatever  the  suckers 
wanted  to  hear,  but  only  if  the  suckers  lived 
;n  one  of  the  richer  zip  codes  and  accepted 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  offering.  A 
vote  was  a  commodity;  so  was  a  tax  break. 
and  so  was  medical  insurance:  and  it  wasn't 
go:nt'  to  do  anybody  any  good  to  lose  sight  of 
the  politics  of  the  bottom  line.  The  election 
was  about  what  was  in  it  for  me  — me  the 
candidate,  me  the  voter,  me  the  purveyor  of 
band  music  and  public-opinion  polls. 

By  consenting  to  define  the  election  as  a 
matter  of  narrow  interests  and  short-term 
profits,  the  electorate  and  their  paid  rep- 
resentatives escaped  the  more  difficult  and 
fundamental  questions  about  the  long-term 
purpose  of  the  common  American  enterprise. 
Nobody  uttered  a  word  or  a  phrase  that 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  idealism.  All 
present  complacently  assumed  that  America, 
like  Richard  II.  already  existed  in  a  state  of 
moral  perfection,  and  that  what  was  wrong 
with  the  country  could  be  corrected  by  a  few 
judicious  rearrangements  of  the  bond  port- 
folio and  the  porch  furniture  But  if  we  con- 
tinue to  believe  our  own  self-congratulatory 
press  notices— America  the  great  and  the 
good.  America  the  invincible,  or.  as  Presi- 
dent Bush  put  it  in  the  State  of  the  Union 
address.  .America  the  kindest,  freest,  strong- 
est nation  on  earth— we  will  come,  as  did  the 
dreaming  King  Richard,  to  a  melancholy 
end. 


LISA  LEMOI  RECEIVES  RONALD  K 
MACHTLEY  AWARD 


HON.  RON.\LD  K.  MiVCHTLEY 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPKESEN'T .STIVES 
Wrdvesdcih.  June  3.  1992 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Lisa  Lemo^  o' 
Barrington  as  this  years  recipient  ot  the  Con- 
gressman Ronald  K.  Machtley  Academic  and 
Leadership  Excellence  Award  for  Bamngton 
High  School  in  Bamngton.  Rl 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student  cho- 
sen by  Bamngton  High  School,  who  dem- 
onstrates a  mature  blend  of  academic 
achievement,  community  involvement,  and 
leadership  qualities 

Lisa  Lemoi  has  more  than  fulfilled  this  cri- 
teria. While  serving  as  an  editor  on  the  yeaf- 
book  staff,  Lisa  was  an  active  participant  m 
several  clubs  including  WAC.  SADD.  the  inter- 
national club  and  the  environmental  club.  She 
also  devoted  herself  to  community  voluntansm 
with  Special  Olympics  and  the  Barnngion  Sut>- 
stance  Abuse  Task  Force 

I  commend  Lisa  Lenx)i  for  her  outstanding 
achievements  and  wish  her  aH  the  best  in  her 
future  endeavors. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ESTHER  DON  TANG 


HON.  ED  PASTOR 

OF  ak:zona 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdnesday.  June  .?,  1992 

Mr.  PASTOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it  is  with 

great  pnde  that  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  one  o1 

Tucson's  finest  citizens,   Esther  Don  Tang.   I 

also  congratulate  Esther  on  her  recent  receipt 
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of  an  honorary  doctorate  of  humanities  from 
the  University  of  An/ona,  her  alma  mater. 

Mrs  Tang's  long  list  of  accomplishments 
arxj  contributions  to  her  community  reflect  her 
Strong  interest  m  the  education  and  so«:ial  wel- 
fare of  the  residents  of  Tucson.  A  native  of 
Tucson.  Mrs  Tang  has  devoted  much  of  her 
life  to  the  betterment  of  the  community  She 
has  served  on  the  Pima  Community  College 
Board,  and  is  a  member  of  the  University  of 
Arizona  National  Humanities  Advisory  Board. 
Mrs  Tang  has  also  championed  the  cause  of 
adult  education,  serving  in  a  variety  of  capac- 
ities on  the  Tucson  Adult  Education  Council. 

Her  concern  for  her  fellow  Tucsonans  has 
led  Mrs.  Tang  to  lend  her  time  and  efforts  to 
a  wide  variety  of  organizations,  including  the 
YWCA.  the  YMCA.  the  United  Way  cam- 
paigns, and  adult  literacy  efforts  Mrs  Tang 
has  also  served  as  executive  director  of  the 
Pio  Decima  Neighborhood  Center,  an  organi- 
zation she  has  worked  with  for  20  years 

Friends  describe  her  as  a  dynamo,  yet  a 
woman  who  successfully  maintains  the  deli- 
cate balance  between  family,  business,  and 
community  involvement  She  makes  a  pxsint  of 
cooking  a  special  meal  for  her  entire  family 
each  and  every  Sunday  In  addition  to  all  of 
her  other  talents.  Mrs  Tang  is  fluent  in  Span- 
ish and  several  dialects  of  Chinese 

Mrs  Tang  has  been  recognized  for  her  out- 
standing achievements  by  many  organizations, 
including  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  YWCA, 
the  Phoenix  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  city  of  Tucson,  and  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona. 

I  commend  Esther  Don  Tang  for  her  out- 
standing accomplishments,  her  longstanding 
record  of  service  to  the  community,  and  her 
dedication  to  improving  the  lives  of  all 
Tucsonans.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  rise  with 
me  today  in  support  as  I  pay  tribute  to  this  re- 
markable lady 


SPrX'IAL    TH.^NK  YOU  TO 
CONGKK.S.SIONAI,   P.AOES 

HON.  PALL  E.  KA.NJOR.SKI 

OK  HKNN.SYl.S  AS    \ 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  HEPKE.SKNTATIVES 

Wedncsda)^.  June  :i.  19U2 

Mr  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
our  dedicated  and  hard-worVing  pages  will 
reach  the  end  of  their  tenure  here.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my  personal 
thanks  for  all  they  have  done  over  the  past 
few  nronths. 

A  pages  life  is  not  as  glamorous  as  it  looks. 
In  fact,  these  young  people  often  work  very 
long  hours,  assisting  us  well  into  the  night. 
They  are  expected  to  keep  up  with  their 
school  work  and.  no  matter  how  late  they 
worked  the  night  before,  they  must  be  at  class 
at  6  a.m.  sharp.  However,  because  these  stu- 
dents are  among  the  t)est  and  the  brightest, 
they  have  grown  from  the  experience  and  I 
am  positive  will  be  among  the  leaders  of  the 
future 

Speaking  as  a  former  page  myself.  I  hope 
each  and  every  one  of  these  young  people 
have  learned  from  this  experience  and  hope 
they  will  treasure  the  memories  from  their  time 
here.  It  is.  indeecJ.  a  unique  and  special  expe- 
rience. 


hxii..\M(j.\h  c)i  ki;m.\kks 

The  following  pages  have  proven  their 
strength  and  their  maturity  by  coming  to 
Washington,  leaving  their  friends  and  family 
and  growing  as  individuals   They  are 

Hiram  R  Andrews.  Mary  Marlene  Atkinson. 
Allison  P.  Beard.  Veronica  S  Bernal.  Sean  D 
Bielat.  Nakia  L  Buchanan,  Jason  L  Campbell. 
Sarah  D  Carr.  Heather  M  Childress,  Jackie 
Cohen,  Katharine  M  Collin,  Hannah  M 
Cothern,  DeAndre  J  DeVane.  John  F. 
Dinusson,  Mary  F  Doyle.  Patricia  Draper.  Lisa 
A.  Eckel.  Marita  C  Etcubanez.  Kathryn  R 
Farrell.  Tamika  Finch,  Maya  E  Goehnng,  Anja 
K.  Hansen.  Chareese  H.  Hayes.  Ethan  F. 
Hayward.  William  F.  Head.  Scott  W.  Henry. 
Lisa  O  Hensley.  Carne  Ayn  Hiser,  Karrie  N. 
Howard.  William  Dale  Howard.  Carly  E  Ja- 
cobs. William  David  Johnson.  Jenna  Keith. 
Amanda  J.  Kielner.  Paul  F  "Hinch"  Knece. 
Joshua  R  Kramer.  Tanya  S.  Kuehnis.  Sean  P 
LaSalle.  Kelly  J.  Lauritzen.  Constance  Eliza- 
beth McDaniel.  Hector  Morales.  Franklin  P 
Mosley  III.  Patricia  Perry  Narro.  April  D. 
Neveau,  Brantley  Adam  Newsome,  Jessica  L. 
Nierenberg.  Josef  R  Novofny.  Karen  L. 
Nuckols,  William  F  Raw,  Paul  B.  Remhardt. 
Kerry  E  Rhodes,  Jade  L  Riley.  Jessica  R. 
Robinson.  Renee  S  Rosen.  Hal  N.  Schwartz, 
Rachel  H  Sontag.  Aubrey  L  Spriggs. 
Michaela  D  Starr.  Judy  M  Sung.  William  J. 
Thinnes,  Joshua  C.  Wallenstein,  Moira  A 
Whelan,  Lindsey  P.  Winick,  Heather  Yeckes. 
Elizatieth  Carden  Yeiser.  and  Laura  E. 
Zachman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues 
)0in  me  today  in  extending  our  gratitude  to 
these  fine  young  people  for  a  |ob  well  done. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WKSU 

HON.  J.WILS  \.  T"R\nCA.Vr.  JR. 

ut  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdui/.  June  3.  1992 

Mr.  TRAFICANT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  congratulate  WKSU.  the  winner  of  the 
Press  Club  of  Atlantic  City's  National  Head- 
liner  Award 

This  outstanding  public  radio  station  not 
only  won  the  National  Headlmer  Award,  but 
also  received  second  place  in  the  category 
"outstanding  documentary  or  series  by  a  sta- 
tion, all  markets "  The  winning  series  ad- 
dressed the  Cuyahoga  River's  history  and  cur- 
rent uses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  WKSU  in  its  recent 
victory.  The  station  stands  above  the  crowd  m 
the  field  of  public  radio  and  its  commitment  to 
excellence  provides  its  listeners  with  the  best 
in  public  radio  programming 


HIALEAH  HIGH  STUDENT  ALINA 
ALONSO  ELECTED  TO  SCHOOL 
BOARD  POSITION 


HON.  ILL\.NA  RO.VLf.HTlNEN 

OK  KLOKIUA 

IN  THE  HOL'.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN    Mr    Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  Alma  Alonso.  a  junior  at 


■/unc  3.  1992 

Hialeah  High  School,  who  has  been  selected 
to  represent  the  interests  of  students  on  the 
Dade  County  School  Board  At  16  years,  Alma 
was  editor  of  her  high  school  yearbook  and  an 
outstanding  member  of  the  mock  tnal  team  in 
the  government  class  taught  tjy  Michelle  Ivy. 

Alma  Alonso  was  elected  to  the  post  of  stu- 
dent advisor  to  the  school  b<5ard  by  a  panel  of 
high  school  student  government  presidents 
She  impressed  the  panel  with  her  enthusiasm 
and  honesty 

The  Miami  Herald  published  an  article  on 
Alma  Alonso.  which  i  would  like  to  include  m 
the  Record; 

HiALKAH  Junior  Makes  Big  Splash  at 
School  Board 
(By  Ana  Aclei 

The  newset  student  member  of  the  Dade 
County  School  Board  ha.s  an  idea  which 
could  make  many  of  her  peers  uneasy:  She 
wants  to  require  parents  to  pick  up  their 
child's  report  card. 

■•I  know  most  of  them  won't  atrree  with  it. 
hut  its  in  their  best  interest."  said  Hialeah 
High  junior  Alina  Alonso.  A  panel  of  high 
school  presidents  last  week  picked  Alonso  to 
become  the  next  student  adviser  to  the 
School  Board. 

Alonso,  16.  is  editor  of  her  school  year- 
book, and  she  has  nex'er  been  involved  in  stu- 
dent Kovernment.  Nevertheless,  she  im- 
pressed the  panel  with  her  impromptu  speech 
and  candor.  "I  didn't  have  any  notes."  she 
said   ••!  spoke  as  I  went  alons" 

It  worked  "She's  energetic  and  she's  very 
honest.  "  said  Kite  Bess,  president  of  North- 
western HiKh  and  a  panel  member.  -She 
didn't  set  into  a  subject  she  didn't  know 
about.  She  said  she  wanted  to  research  it  be- 
fore she  spoke  about  it   " 

When  asked  for  suggestions  on  solving  the 
schools'  budget  problems,  she  responded: 
"How  do  you  expect  a  16-year-old  student  to 
come  up  with  a  solution  if  the  president  of 
the  United  States  hasn't  been  able  to?" 

As  student  adviser.  Alonso  will  spend 
about  25  hours  a  week  visiting  schools,  talk- 
ing to  students  and  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  iioard  She  doesn't  have  a  vote, 
but  will  serve  as  a  liaison  between  students 
and  the  elected  board  members. 

"It's  the  most  interesting  experience  that 
a  teenager  in  this  school  system  can  have." 
.said  Douglas  Kelly,  a  Carol  City  High  senior 
and  the  outgoing  student  adviser. 

Alonso  said  she  plans  on  working  to  in- 
crea.se  parental  involvement  in  schools. 
Alonso  thinks  parents  should  pick  up  report 
cards  because  too  many  students  are  forging 
their  parents'  signatures,  she  said. 

Michelle  Ivy.  who  teaches  government  at 
Hialeah  High,  said  Alonso  will  make  a  good 
student  representative  'She's  one  of  our 
outstanding  lawyers  on  the  mock  trial 
team."  Ivy  said.  ""She's  very  good  at  putting 
what  the  rest  of  us  think  into  words." 

Her  new  role  wont  leave  much  time  for  ex- 
tracurricular activities.  Alonso  already  gave 
up  the  yearbook  editor  position  and  said  she 
might  have  to  stay  out  of  some  advanced 
placement  courses,  such  as  European  his- 
tory. 

"I  know  Im  going  to  miss  out  on  stuff  my 
senior  year,  hut  if  you  want  something  you 
have  to  give  a  little  bit  of  yourself  up.  "  she 
said 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Alma  Alonso  for 
her  demonstrated  abilities  and  her  willingness 
to  sacrifice  to  serve  her  peers  She  shows  a 
spirit  that  is  an  outstanding  example  for  her 
community  and  for  all  of  us  in  this  Chamber, 
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Hl'TH  SHIEBLER  RETIRES  AFTER 
LIFETIME  OF  DEDICATION  TO 
MUSIC  EDUCATION  AT 

MECHANICVILLE  SCHOOLS 

HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

'  ij-    .M  \V    Y'jkK 
IN  THK  Hor.SK  OF  KEPRE.SENT.^TIVKS 

Wrdyfsduy.  Juyje  3.  1992 

Mr  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know 
ol  people  whose  contributions  to  something 
are  so  great  that  their  departure  is  hard  to 
imagine 

Such  a  person  is  Ruth  Shiebler.  who  is  retir- 
ing as  bandleader  and  advisor  at 
Mechanicville.  NY,  Junior-Senior  High  School. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  have  all  wrestled  on  this 
floor  over  ways  to  maintain  the  excellence  of 
our  schools.  We've  often  forgotten  that  in 
every  state  and  every  district  and  every  school 
there  are  impressive  pockets  of  excellence, 
usually  made  possible  by  the  skills,  dedication, 
and  professionalism  of  individual  teachers. 
Such  IS  the  case  with  Ruth  Shiebler. 

She  literally  has  given  her  entire  life  to 
music  education  in  Mechanicville  schools.  It  is 
impossible  to  count  the  number  of  students 
whose  lives  have  been  enriched  by  the  teach- 
ing of  Ruth  Shiebler.  and  who  have  then  gone 
on  to  enrich  the  lives  of  others.  That  is  what 
education  is  all  about. 

Mr  Speaker,  let  us  add  our  own  voices  to 
the  local  commemorations  of  this  outstanding 
teacher  Ruth  Shiebler  has  made  a  difference. 
And  while  we  can  all  wish  her  the  best  on  her 
retirement.  I  know  I  speak  for  many  when  I 
say  she  will  be  missed. 


MA.IOU  GENKHAL  SHIHKEY"S  AD- 
DRESS ON  NATION.AL  PRISONER 
OF  WAR  V.W 

HON.  IKE  SKETON 

(ii  v:.--siii'Hi 

IN  THE  HOUSK  nK  HK1'HESENT.-\TIVES 

Wcdiiesda)/.  June  3.  1992 

Mr  SKELTON,  Mr  Speaker,  on  April  9  of 
this  year.  National  Prisoner  of  War  Day.  Maj. 
Gen  Robert  L,  Shirkey.  AUS  (Ret,)  of  Kansas 
City.  MO.  made  a  speech  in  his  home  commu- 
nity honoring  servicemen  who  were  caught  up 
in  the  ill-fated  Bataan  Death  March  which  oc- 
curred 50  years  ago. This  is  such  an  outstand- 
ing speech.  I  include  it  in  the  Record  for  the 
Members  of  this  body 

N.MIUNAL  PKI.SONKR  OK  WAR  DAY   Sl'liECH  BY 

Maj.  Gkn  Rohkut  L  shikkky 
The  President  has  proclaimed  April  9,  1992. 
.t>  National  Prisoner  of  War  Day  to  honor  all 
former  prisoners  of  war.  April  9  marks  the 
day  50  years  ago  when  the  joint  United 
States  Philippine  command  ordered  all  .■M- 
lied  forces  on  Bataan  to  surrender.  Surrender 
was  not  of  the  servicemen's  choosing  but  the 
duty  of  the  soldier  is  to  obey  and  obey  you 
did. 

Today  we  honor  especially  you  battling  he- 
roes of  Bataan  who  staved  off  overwhelming 
forces  of  the  enemy  from  December  7.  1941.  to 
April  9.  1942.  thereby  giving  .\merica  the  cru- 
cial time  necessary  to  shore  up  its  defense 
posture  in  the  Pacific  and  achieve  ultimate 
victory  over  all  the  .-Vxis  powers. 

Allied  forces  consisting  of  10.000  Americans 
and  80.000  Filipino  soldiers  -as  well  as  many 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

civilians^embarked  on  what  became  known 
as  the  Bataan  Death  March.  Because  the 
enemy  did  not  believe  surrender  was  honor- 
able, they  expected  only  aVjout  40.000  pris- 
oners of  war.  As  a  consequence,  those  of  you 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  complete  the 
tortuous  march  to  POW  camps  were  faced 
with  totally  inadequate  accommodations. 
Only  one  in  eieht  prisoners  survived  the  or- 
deal to  tell  of  the  horrors  you  and  they  expe- 
rienced. Truly,  only  you— the  individual  who 
experienced  that  historic  march  and  the  pri- 
vations of  POW  camp — stand  tall  enough  in 
this  hour  to  pay  homage  to  those  courageous 
.•\niericans 

I  served  on  Bataan  with  the  Alamo  Scouts 
for  nine  months  in  1945.  and  it  was  a  group  of 
Alamo  Scouts  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
lead  the  raid  liberating  prisoners  at  the  Ca- 
banatuan  POW  camp,  thereby  saving  them 
from  ordered  execution. 

Later,  in  walking  that  hallowed  ground  on 
Bataan.  1  saw  the  refuse  of  war  and  the  fox- 
holes—many of  which  had  been  hurriedly  dug 
with  bavf.inets.  The  prisoners'  attitude  as 
epitomized  m  gallows  humor  by  War  Cor- 
respondent    Frank     Hewlett     still     echoed 

amongst  the  jungle  folhage 

We're  the  battling  bastards  of  Bataan 
No  momma,  no  papa,  no  Uncle  Sam 
No  uncles,  no  aunts,  no  nephews,  no  nieces 
No  pills,  no  planes,  no  artillery  pieces 
.\nd  nobody  gives  a  damn. 

I  could  not  help  but  sense  the  thoughts  of 
you  and  those  other  valiant  men  who.  at 
first,  were  jubilant  that  aid  would  soon  ar- 
rive from  the  States  or  that  rescue  was  at 
hand.  As  day  after  day  unfolded,  all  of  you 
faced  the  stark  realization  that  you  were  ex- 
pendable. With  wistful  pride  you  accepted 
whatever  fate  had  in  store. 

Only  later  did  it  become  clearly  evident 
that  the  Ignominy  and  sacrifice  you  suffered 
in  defeat  were  the  price  you  paid  for  America 
to  achieve  ultimate  victory.  In  the  words  of 
William  Lindsay  White,  author  of  They  Were 
Expendable.  "Where  Do  We  Get  Such  Men'.'" 

Lest  we  forget,  it  was  these  Battling  He- 
roes of  Bataan— many  of  whom  gave  all  their 
tomorrows  for  our  todays  -who  not  only 
gave  America  the  precious  time  that  ulti- 
mately changed  the  course  of  the  war  and 
history,  but  they  set  for  us  a  higher  standard 
of  noble  sacrifice  Dare  you  and  I  do  any 
less? 
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silver  miners  of  North  Idaho  while  giving 
overdue  recognition  to  the  men  and  women 
who  served  our  nation  m  the  Persian  Gulf. 
And  it  doesn't  ask  taxpayers  to  foot  the 
bill." 

The  Silver  Medal  Act  was  included  in  the 
!992  Omnibus  Commemorative  Coins  and 
Meda!  Act.  H.R.  3337.  signed  by  the  President 
13  May,  The  bill  also  includes  the  Chris- 
topher Columbus  Quincentenary  Coin,  the 
White  House  200th  .Anniversary  Comm.emora- 
tive  Coin,  the  World  Cup  US  .A,  1992  Com- 
memorative Coin  and  a  President  James 
Madison  coin  honorinis  the  Bill  of  Rights, 

The  Silver  Medal  BUI.  introduced  26  Feb., 
1991.  authorizes  Congress  to  award  a  silver 
medallion  to  troops  that  took  part  m  oper- 
ations Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  as  a 
token  of  Congress"  appreciation  for  their  ef- 
forts. It  is  not  meant  to  take  the  place  of 
any  military  medals. 

The  medallion  will  be  financed  by  sales  to 
the  public  of  a  bronze  duplicate.  Surplus  sil- 
ver from  the  nation's  silver  stockpile  will  be 
used  to  cast  the  medallions.  No  taxpayer 
money  will  be  used  to  finance  the  medallion. 
"In  fact,  if  sales  of  the  bronze  duplicate  me- 
dallion go  well,  the  act  will  m.ake  money  for 
the  U.S.  Treasury."  said  LaRocco.  who.  stip- 
ulated that  all  surplus  funds  from  sales  of 
the  duplicates  must  go  toward  reducing  the 
national  debt. 

Design  of  the  medallion  will  be  determined 
by  the  U.S.  Mint,  which  will  produce  and 
market  it.  LaRocco  has  suggested  that  the 
design  highlight  the  role  women  played  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm, 


CONGRESSMAN  L.^ROCCOS 
TRIBUTE  TO  VETERANS 


HON.  LANE  EVANS 

Or    !LLI.Nu;.> 
IN  THK  H()L".SE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVE.S 
WcdJU'sdap.  June  3.  1992 
Mr.    EVANS.   Mr.   Speaker.   I    nse  today   to 
thank  our  distinguished  colleague  from  Idaho, 
Larry  LaRocco,  for  his  service  to  our  coun- 
try's  veterans.   As  the   following   article   from 
Stars     and     Stripes     states,     Congressman 
LaRocco    has    ensured    that    the    men    and 
women  of  Operation  Desert  Storm  receive  the 
recognition  that  they  deserve. 

[From  Stars  and  Stripes.  May  25.  1992; 
Bt.sH  SiG.N's  SILVER  Medal  Bill 
Representative  Larry  LaRocco"s  first  bill. 
to  award  a  silver  medallion  to  the  ser\Mce 
men  and  women  of  Operation  Desert  Storm, 
was  signed  into  law  13  May  by  President 
Bush. 

•'This   is   truly   win-win    legislation."   said 
the  first-term  Idaho  Democrat.  ""It  helps  the 


GUNJAN   SHAH   RECEIVES   RONALD 
K.  MACHTLEY  AWARD 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OK  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1992 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  m>  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Gunjan  Shah  of 
Pawtucket  as  this  year"s  recipient  of  the  Con- 
gressman Ronald  K.  Machtley  Academic  and 
Leadership  Excellence  Award  tor  William  E 
Tolman  Senior  High  School  m  Pawtucket.  Ri 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student,  cho- 
sen by  Tolman  High  School,  who  dem- 
onstrates a  mature  blend  of  academic 
achievement,  community  involvement  and 
leadership  qualities. 

Gunjan  Shah  has  more  than  fulfilled  this  cri- 
teria. While  serving  as  vice  president  of  the 
senior  class  Gunjan  was  an  active  participant 
in  the  student  council  and  senior  txiard  He 
was  also  duly  distinguished  as  a  winner  of  the 
DAR  award  for  leadership  and  respect  and  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  time  to  organizing  school 
events  m  his  community. 

I  commend  Gunjan  Shah  for  his  outstanding 
achievements  and  wish  him  al!  the  best  in  his 
future  endeavors. 


CHIEF  NURSE  OF  THE  WASHING- 
TON .STATE  ARMY  NATIONAL 
GUARD  TO  BE  DISCHARGED 


HON.  B.ARNEY  FR.ANK 

LiK  M.-\r>.-5,^CHl  SKI""'."^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENT -STIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1992 
Mr  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  stupidest  and  most  unfair  things  the 
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Bush  iKinimistration  is  doing  currently  is  dis- 
charging a  woman  of  unchallenged  ability,  ex- 
perience, and  dedication  from  her  post  as 
chiel  nurse  ot  the  Washington  Slate  Army  Na 
tional  Guard,  because  she  acknowledged  re 
cently  that  she  is  a  lesbian  Colonel 
Margarethe  Cammermeyer  is  universally  re- 
garded as  an  outstanding  army  otiicer  For  her 
to  be  so  summarily  thrown  out  ot  her  hies 
work  IS  an  example  of  the  grave  harm  that  is 
done  both  lo  the  Army  and  to  Amt^nca's  sense 
ol  fair  play  by  this  ban  on  gay  men  and  les- 
bians from  serving  in  the  military 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  American 
Nurses  Association  expressed  its  "distress 
and  outrage"  at  this  unfair  discharge  The 
American  Nurses  Association  is  ot  course  the 
premiere  organisation  in  this  country  dedicated 
to  the  improvement  and  advancement  ot  the 
nursing  profession  It  is  very  relevant  to  note 
that  this  organisation  deplores  so  strongly  the 
firing  ol  an  extremely  dedicated  nurse  and  ad- 
ministrator ot  nursing  because  ol  her  sexual 
onentation  I  ask  that  this  statement  from  the 
American  Nurses  Association  be  entered  into 
the  Congressional  Rfcord  at  this  point 

AMKRICAN    NLRSF.S   ASSOCIATION   OFl'OSKS   Dl.S- 
CHAHCK    OK    WasHINOTO.N    STATK    AliMY    NA- 
TIONAL Gl:aKD  CHIKK  NCHSE 
Washington,   Ma.v  29.     The  rollowinK   is  a 
stalemeni    in    reaction    to   yesterday's    an- 
nouncement    of     the     dlscharire     of     Col. 
Margarethe  Cammermeyer  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  due  to  her  sexual  preference: 

The  American  Nurses  Association  is  dis- 
tressed and  outraged  at  the  discharge  of 
Colonel  MarKarethe  Cammermeyer,  the 
WashlnKton  State  Army  National  Guard's 
chief  nurse,  who  is  not  only  a.  de^.■urated 
Vietnam  veteran  but  is  known  for  her  impec- 
cable character  and  her  outstanding  leader- 
ship ability.  Colonel  Cammermeyer  is  l)einn 
removed  from  service  due  to  a  policy  prac- 
ticed by  the  U.S.  military  that  Is  based  upon 
no  rational  or  empirical  basis.  The  associa- 
tion IS  opposed  to  discrimination  of  any  sort, 
including  discrimination  tiased  upon  sexual 
orientation. 

In  a  statement  and  letter  (dated  May  8i 
sent  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Richard  B  Che- 
ney, we  have  asserted  that  the  American 
Nurses  Association  believes  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  ptJllcy  Is  contrary  to  the 
public  interest  by  excluding  qualified  indi- 
viduals from  serving  in  the  milu.ary  and  fos- 
tering widescale  discrimination  and  preju 
dice  We  call  on  the  secretary  to  expedi- 
tiously change  the  policies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  permit  all  qualified  Indi- 
viduals regardless  of  sexual  orientation  to 
serve  within  the  Armed  Forces. 


ONIX   MOKKFtA   Hl'ILDS  TAI.KNT  AT 
TKATliO  MARTI 

HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINE.N 

1)1-  I- Liiiii;>.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPKKSKNTATIVKS 

U'c(iT?c,sf/ai;.  June  ,?,  /.Wl' 
IVIs  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  my  colleague's  attention  to  the 
marvelous  opportunity  tor  artistic  expression 
and  learning  presented  to  children  by  Tealro 
Marti  in  Miami.  Every  second  Sunday,  25  to 
30  children,  like  10-year-old  singer,  dancer, 
and  composer  Li/a  Quintana,  present  "El 
Mundo  de  los  Minos,'   a  variety  shov^.  to  (ami- 
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lies  from  all  over  the  area  Onix  Morera,  a  re- 
tired actress,  created  Teatro  Marti  lo  give  kids 
a  continuous  outlet  for  their  talents  and  to  let 
them  build  confidence  and  overcome  stage 
fright  She  is  working  to  improve  the  program 
with  donations  ol  costumes  and  musical  in- 
struments 

Teatro  Marti  is  worVing  the  way  Onix  Morera 
designed  il  Sara  Oviedo  bungs  her  three  chil- 
dren regularly,  and  says  it  inspires  them  to 
practice  arKi  practice  Jose  Manuel  Vega,  '  3. 
who  would  sing  trom  a  corner  when  he  start 
ed.  now  has  the  conlidence  to  move  around 
ttie  stage  and  mingle  with  the  audience 
■/oreslen  Rios.  who  has  wanted  to  sing  and 
act  for  her  entire  9-year  life,  finds  her  dream- 
come-true  at  Teatro  Marti 

The  Miami  Herald  published  an  article  de- 
scribing the  Teatro  Marti  program,  which  I 
would  like  to  include  m  the  RECORD; 

l-'i'H  THK.sK  Klfi.s.  .A.LL   IMK  WuliLD  S  A  STACK 

KOK  Fun 
(By  Marilyn  Garateixi 

Every  other  Sunday.  Liza  Quintana  puts  on 
a  brieht  red  dress  and  dances  to  the  rhythm 
of  rumbas  and  other  dances  from  her  par- 
ents' homeland. 

•I  love  to  dance  Afro-Cuban."  said  Liza.  10 
Cuban  singer  Celia  Cruz  is  her  Idol.  "I  com 
pose,  sing  and  dance   1  just  love  it." 

Liza  IS  one  of  26  to  30  kids  who  take  part 
In  "Kl  Mundo  de  los  Ninos.  "  The  World  of 
Children,  at  Teatro  Marti,  420  SW  Eighth 
Ave  They  will  perform  at  2  p.m.  Sunda.v 

Onix  Morera.  a  retired  actress,  created  the 
variety  shows  and  skits  to  give  kids  a  steady 
outlet  for  artistic  talents. 

"There  are  kids  who  learn  things  at  school, 
but  when  they  get  on  a  stage  they  are  terri 
fied."  Morera  said.  "This  helps  them  to  de 
velnp  confidence   " 

She  started  staging  the  shows  every  Sun- 
day in  January.  But  poor  attendance  forced 
Morera  to  cut  back  weekly  shows.  She  now 
has  them  every  other  week 

"I  started  with  the  idea  that  a  lot  of  people 
would  follow  me."  Morera  said.  'But  now 
I'm  scared  " 

Tickets  are  $7  for  adults  and  S$  for  kid^. 
but  it  costs  $600  to  rent  Teatro  Marti 
Morera  said. 

She  is  applying  for  nonprofit  status  under 
the  name  of  Talentu  Arlistico  Juvenile.  Ju 
venile  Artistic  Talent.  Hoping  to  attract  a 
bigger  audience  and  sponsors  to  donate  cos- 
tumes and  musical  instruments.  Morera  is 
preparing  a  program  atxiut  the  shows 

Hialeah    resident   Sara   Oviedo   brings   her 
three    children-  Incluihng    4-.vear-old    Ahra 
ham.  who  mimics  Michael  Jackson— for  the 
shows. 

"My  kids  get  home  and  they're  ready  to 
practice  and  practice,  '  said  Oviedo. 

Liza's  mom.  Amparo  Qulnt.ana.  also  Is  a 
fan  of  the  shows, 

"The  kids  have  a  chance  to  express  them 
selves."  said  Quintana,  who  lives  in  Kendall 
She  heard  about  Moreru's  shows  through  a 
friend.  They   help  unite  families,  Quintana 
said.  "The  families  of  the  kids  all  come  and 
that's  important,'  she  said. 

At  first,  a  shy  Jose  Manuel  Vega.  13.  used 
t.ii  stand  in  a  corner  singing  Now.  he  moves 
ar  Mund  the  stage  and  mingles  with  the  audi- 
ence. 

Jose,  a  seventh-grader  at  Jose  Marti  Mid- 
dle School,  said  he  loves  the  shows.  "It's  u 
way  of  expressing  our  talents."  he  said. 

For  Yoreslen  Rios.  who  used  to  sing  and 
dance  on  her  porch  in  Cuba  before  coming  to 
Miami  four  .years  ago.  the  shows  are  a  dream 
come  true. 
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Ive  always  wanted  to  sing  and  be  an  ac- 
tress, '  said  Yoppsifn.  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Onix  Morera's 
commitment  to  building  tier  community 
through  the  arts  and  through  commitment  to 
helping  children,  and  I  congratulate  the  chii 
dren  who  are  learning  artistry  and  selt-con- 
lidence  at  Teatro  Marti 


iNTiu)r»rc"ri().\  of  thk  national 

KNKKC.V  .SKd'HITY  ACT  OF  1[#92 

HON.  JACK  nELDS 

OK  TEXAS 
l.N  TllK  HofSK  OF  REPRESENT.A.TIVKS 

Wi'dncsdai/.  June  :<.  1992 

Mr  FIELDS  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  today  along  with  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Louisiana,  Congressman  Billy 
TauZin,  the  National  Energy  Security  Act  of 
1992. 

While  I  had  hoped  to  otter  the  text  ot  this 
legislation  to  H  R  ^/6.  the  so-called  Com- 
prehensive Energy  Policy  Act  rogrettably  the 
House  was  denied  the  opfK)rtunity  lo  debate 
the  merits  of  my  profX)sal 

As  a  result,  the  House  approved  an  energy 
bill  that  does  nothing  lo  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  our  offshore  energy  resources  or  lo 
Stop  our  growing  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
imports 

During  the  last  4  years,  that  dependence 
has  increased  from  27  to  over  45  percent  of 
our  energy  needs  Unless  we  find  new  oil  and 
gas  resources,  our  toreign  dependence  will 
grow  to  60  to  /O  percent  ol  our  petroleum  re- 
guirements  by  the  year  2000  As  a  nation,  we 
can  ill  afford  to  allow  this  to  occur 

I  would  ask  each  Member  to  consider  the 
following 

First,  production  from  Prudhoe  Bay,  AK. 
which  now  provides  25  percent  of  our  energy. 
IS  falling  and  this  decline  will  rapidly  accelerate 
during  the  next  10  years 

Second,  by  the  year  2010.  the  United  Slates 
IS  expected  to  produce  about  /  8  million  bar- 
rels per  day,  while  we  will  consume  22  6  mil- 
lion This  represents  a  staggering  shortfall  ot 
14  8  million  barrels  per  day 

Third,  the  domestic  oil  industry  ng  utilization 
rate  is  now  at  its  lowest  point  in  history  In 
fact,  even  m  the  Gult  of  Mexico,  which  is  one 
ol  the  lew  areas  not  entirely  covered  by  mora- 
loria,  the  utilization  rate  is  a  paltry  3/  percent 

Fourth,  as  recently  as  5  years  ago,  our  do- 
mestic energy  industry  invested  nearly  70  per 
cent  ol  its  capital  here  m  the  United  Stales 
Today,  more  than  hall  ol  this  capital  is  spent 
abroad  t)ecause  the  oil  industry  is  being 
lorced  out  by  leasing  moratoria,  drilling  bans, 
and  other  punitive  actions 

Fifth,  the  Department  of  the  Inlerior  just  con- 
ducted an  DCS  lease  sale  in  the  central  Gult 
ot  Mexico  At  that  sale,  it  received  the  second 
lowest  numtx?r  of  leasing  bids  in  history  Fur- 
ther, the  number  ot  drilling  plans  filed  since 
1990  IS  down  26  7  percent,  and. 

Sixth,  accordirig  to  the  Department  ot  En 
ergy.  the  United  States  spends  about  Si 20 
million  each  ar>d  every  day  to  buy  imported  oil 
It  IS  the  single  largest  component  ol  our  trade 
deficit.  In  1991,  we  spent  356  billion  to  acquire 
imported  crude  oil  and  that  represented  nearly 
one-hall  ot  our  total  trade  defied. 
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Mr  Speaker,  there  is  an  energy  crisis  in 
America.  While  it  may  not  be  as  obvious  as 
the  gas  lines  ol  the  I970's,  it  is  far  more  dan- 
gerous because  we  are  systematically  de- 
stroying any  incentive  to  invest  and  to  find  the 
domestic  energy  resources  we  will  need  to 
survive  in  the  future. 

In  my  State,  there  has  been  a  depression  in 
the  oil  industry.  Domestic  employment  m  oil 
and  gas  extraction  fell  from  over  770,000  in 
1982  to  about  390,000  today  This  is  a  loss  of 
380,000  )0bs,  or  four  times  as  many  jobs  lost 
in  the  automobile  industry.  By  comparison, 
there  were  over  16  million  more  private  sector 
jobs  in  1991  than  1982,  a  22-percent  increase. 
This  bipartisan  legislation  is  a  straight- 
forward attempt  to  deal  with  the  serious  prob- 
lem of  our  growing  dependence  on  foreign 
crude  oil.  If  enacted,  it  would  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  lease  certain  DCS  moratoria  areas  if 
several  stringent  conditions  are  met.  These 
conditions  are 

First,  the  level  of  oil  imports  must  exceed  50 
percent  for  more  than  4  consecutive  months, 
as  determined  by  the  Energy  Information 
Agency. 

Second,  the  President  can  only  lease  those 
OCS  planning  areas  that  have  undergone  sul- 
ticient  environmental  review  to  fully  comply 
with  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act: 
and 

Third,  the  Minerals  Management  Service 
must  certify  that  a  proposed  planning  area  has 
significant  quantities  ol  oil  or  gas  resources 

Furthermore,  under  the  Fields/Tauzm  bill, 
the  President  is  required  to  submit  an  annual 
report  containing  a  forecast  ol  both  oil  produc- 
tion and  domestic  consumption  and  the  steps 
he  will  lake  to  reduce  our  dependence  to  less 
than  50  percent. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  President  should  have  this 
authority  and  I  hope  the  House  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  act  on  this  proposal  m  the  near 
future. 

What  I  am  suggesting  will  not  endanger  our 
environment  but  it  may  well  protect  our  na- 
tional security 

While  much  has  been  wntlen  about  OCS 
leasing  and  development,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  OCS  leasing  is  a  danger  to  our  environ- 
ment 

In  fact,  the  OCS  program  is  our  Nation's 
safest  energy  extraction  program.  Since  1975 
when  current  Federal  offshore  safety  regula- 
tions went  into  eflect.  about  one  one-thou- 
sandth of  1  percent  of  the  oil  produced  on  the 
Federal  OCS  has  been  spilled  This  rep- 
resents a  99  99-percent  safety  record.  In  addi- 
tion, there  has  never  been  a  blowout  or  a 
major  oilspill  from  any  oil  exploration  well 
drilled  in  U.S.  waters. 

In  the  past  15  years,  nearly  5  billion  barrels 
of  oil  have  been  produced  from  the  Federal 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  Less  than  900  barrels 
have  been  spilled  Indeed,  urban  runoff  dumps 
more  oil  into  the  ocean  than  do  offshore  rigs. 
Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  oil  from  tankers  and 
other  forms  of  transportation  account  for  45 
percent  of  the  oil  pollution  m  the  sea,  while  oil 
from  oflshore  production  is  less  than  2  per- 
cent 

Of  the  60  largest  oilspills  that  have  occurred 
in  the  waters  ol  this  Nation,  only  one  was  the 
result  of  OCS  oil  and  gas  activity,  and  subse- 
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quent  technological  aiJvances  have  made  an- 
other spill  ot  that  type  virtually  impossible.  The 
remaining  59  oil  spills  were  mainly  caused  by 
tankers,  the  majority  of  which  were  carrying 
imported  crude  oil. 

While  it  may  be  good  politics  for  some  to 
prohibit  leasing  on  500  million  acres  of  our 
Federal  offshore  lands,  this  policy  is  a  disaster 
lor  America  t)ecause  it  costs  jobs,  threatens 
our  economy,  exacerbates  our  trade  deficit, 
undermines  our  national  security,  and  in- 
creases our  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

What  IS  tragically  ironic  about  the  moratoria 
debate  is  that  it  is  self  defeating  because  the 
net  effect  of  leasing  prohibitions  is  more  tank- 
er traffic  and  more  oil  spills.  The  real  risk  to 
our  environment  is  in  oil  tanker  transportation, 
not  OCS  development, 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  current  law,  our  domes- 
tic oil  industry  must  comply  with  74  sets  of 
Federal  regulations  and  nearly  three  dozen 
major  Federal  laws  concerned  with  environ- 
mental protection  and  safety. 

Under  the  National  Energy  Security  Act. 
none  of  these  laws  are  waived  and.  in  fact,  I 
have  added  the  additional  conditions  of  the  50 
percent  import  penetration  level  and  the  sig- 
nificant oil  or  gas  resources  test. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clearly  not  in  our  Nation's 
t)est  interests  that  we  obtain  60  percent  of  our 
crude  oil  from  unstable  foreign  sources.  At  a 
minimum,  the  President  should  be  given  the 
authority  to  lease  certain  offshore  areas,  when 
the  level  of  imports  reaches  50  percent. 

After  all,  these  oflshore  Federal  lands  and 
the  energy  resources  they  may  contain  belong 
to  the  people,  all  of  the  people,  of  the  United 
States. 

In  an  emergency,  which  I  have  defined  as 
an  import  level  greater  than  50  percent,  our 
citizens  must  have  access  to  the  25  billion 
barrels  of  oil  and  204  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natu- 
ral gas  that  the  Minerals  Management  Service 
has  estimated  exist  on  the  Federal  OCS. 

Mr.  Speaker,  m  closing,  my  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  tail-safe  procedure,  by  allowing  us  to  ob- 
tain stable  and  sale  sources  of  domestic  en- 
ergy from  the  Federal  OCS  without  endanger- 
ing our  coastal  environment. 

The  Federal  OCS  program  has  had  an  out- 
standing safety  record  for  nearly  40  years.  It 
IS  time  we  develop  these  resources  and  stop 
importing  so  much  foreign  oil  which  is  being 
transported  to  America  in  leaky  foreign  tank- 
ers. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  review  this  legislation 
and  to  join  with  Billy  Tauzin  and  me  in  urging 
the  adoption  of  the  National  Energy  Security 
Act  of  1992. 


MISSOURI  RESOLUTION 

HON.  IKE  SKETON 

OF  MI.SSOURi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wed7tesdai/ .  June  3.  1992 
Mr   SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eighty-sixth 
general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Missouri  re- 
cently   passed   the    Senate   Committee   Sub- 
stitute for  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  Nos. 
14  and  16,  which  ratifies  the  27th  amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution.   1   include  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  as  follows: 
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sknate  Committee  Svbstitcte  for  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolctions  Nos.  14  and  16 
Whereas,  the  First  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  at  its  first  session,  sitting 
in  New  'i'ork.  New  'i'ork.  on  September  25. 
1789,  in  both  Houses,  by  a  Constitutional  ma- 
jority of  two-thirds  thereof,  has  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  .America  in  the  following  words, 
to  wit: 

••Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  tu-o-thirds  of  both  Houses 
concurring.  That  the  following  [Article]  be 
propcsed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
.slates,  as  [an  Amendment]  to  the  Constitu- 
f.on  of  the  United  States,  .  ,  .  which  [Arti- 
cle], when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  said 
Legislatures,  to  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  said  Constitution, 
viz; 

•■(An  article]  in  addition  to.  and  Amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  proposed  by  Congress, 
and  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral states,  pursuant  to  the  fifth  .Article  of 
the  original  Constitution. 

■Article  the  second  .  .  No  law.  varying 
the  compensation  for  the  services  of  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  shall  take  effect, 
until  an  election  of  Representatives  shall 
have  intervened." 

Whereas,  Article  V  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  allows  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Missouri  to  ratify  this  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States:  and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  al- 
ready been  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the 
following  states  m  the  years  indicated,  to 
wit:  Maryland  in  1789:  North  Carolina  in  1789: 
South  Carolina  in  1790,  Delaware  in  1790: 
Vermont  m  1791:  Vir>nnia  in  1791:  Ohio  in 
1873:  Wyoming  in  1978:  Mair.e  :r.  1983.  Colo- 
rado in  1984:  South  Dakota  m  :mb.  New 
Hampshire  in  1985:  Arizona  in  1985:  Tennessee 
m  1985:  Oklahoma  in  1985:  New  Mexico  in 
1986:  Indiana  in  1986:  U-^ah  in  1986:  Arkansas 
in  1987:  Montana  in  1987:  Connecticut  ir.  1987, 
Wisconsin  in  1987.  Georgia  in  3988,  West  Vir- 
ginia in  1988:  Louisiana  m  1988,  Iowa  m  1989: 
Idaho  m  1989:  Nevada  in  1989:  Alaska  in  1989: 
Oregon  in  1989:  Minnesota  m  1989:  Texas  in 
1989:  Kansas  in  1990:  Florida  in  1990:  and 
North  Dakota  in  1991:  and 

Whereas.  Article  V  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  does  not  state  a  time  limit  on 
ratification  of  an  amendment  submitted  by 
the  Congress,  and  the  First  Congress  specifi- 
cally did  not  establish  a  deadline  for  the 
ratification  of  this  particular  proposed 
amendment:  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  in  the  case  of  Coleman  v.  Miller. 
307  US  433  (1939).  that  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution,  submitted 
without  any  deadline,  may  be  ratified  by 
states  at  any  time  and  Congress  must  then 
determine  whether  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time  has  elapsed  since  its  initial  submission 
when— m  the  presence  of  certified  ratifica- 
tions from  the  requisite  number  of  states— 
the  time  arrives  for  the  promulgation  of  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment:  and 

Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  finds  that  the  proposed 
amendment  is  still  meaningful  and  needed  as 
part  of  the  United  States  Constitution  and 
that  the  present  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  are  the  same  as  or  are  even 
more  demanding  today  than  they  were  when 
the  proposed  amendment  was  first  submitted 
for  its  adoption:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 
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Resolved,  bit  the  Minsouri  Senate,  the  House 
of  Representatives  concurring  therein.  That  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  as  aforequoted  be  and  the 
same  hereby  is  ratified  by  the  EiKhty-sixth 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Missouri: 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Mis- 
souri Senate  be  instructed  to  send  a  certified 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States.  WashinKton.  D.C.;  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States;  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: and  to  each  member  of  the 
United  States  Congress  from  Missouri  with 
the  request  that  it  be  printed  in  full  In  the 
Conifressional  Record 


i:XTHNSI()NS  C)I    RIMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker.  Lee's  heart  may  have  been 
weak,  but  his  spirit  has  the  strength  ol  an 
Olympic  athlete.  Lee"s  future  is  now  painted 
brightly  with  such  a  heart  and  spirit  I  am 
proud  to  wish  Lee  the  first  of  many  happy 
birlhdays. 


1- Ko.M    rill-:   I  .NiTi:!i   statks  con- 

CHHSS    TO   C.M.WAV.    NEW    YORK: 
HAl'PV  2WV\\    lUKIHMAV 

HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

't  •■■1^'.  i  < ',.-. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdnc.':dau.  June  .?.  1992 

Mr  SOLOl^ON  Mr  Stx^aker.  our  24th  Dis- 
trict lb  often  reg.irdi'd  ,is  a  virtual  cross-sec- 
tion of  America,  ar'uj  with  (jood  reason 

One  thing  that  m.ikes  it  typical  of  America  at 
Its  best  IS  the  number  and  quality  of  its  small 
towns  One  of  the  best  of  those  small  towns, 
Galway.  in  southern  Saratoga  County,  will  cel- 
ebrate its  200th  t)irthdciy  on  June  13th 

Galway  is  a  great  place  to  visit  anr)  a  great 
place  to  live  Deperxjing  on  how  energetic  you 
are.  Galway  is  a  short  drive  ot  a  day's  drive 
to  Montreal.  Lake  Geory(>,  or  the  AUirondacks 
to  the  north,  the  Finger  Lakes  to  the  west, 
Boston  to  the  east,  and  the  Catskills  or  New 
York  City  to  the  south  Its  the  t)est  ol  both 
worlds,  rural,  yet  close  to  the  amenities  of 
urban  living  And  like  Saratoga  County  in  gen- 
eral, Galway  is  rich  in  history 

But  most  important  of  all  is  the  quality  of  life 
in  our  small  towns  like  Galway  There  is  an  in- 
definable grace,  a  respect  for  one's  neighbors. 
that  IS  not  iilways  found  in  our  biggest  cities. 
What  really  makes  Galway.  however,  is  its 
(>T)ple,  includini)  its  elt;cted  officials  and  all 
ttie  people  who  live  and  work  there. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  everybody 
present  to  join  ivic.  in  wishing  Galway,  an  All- 
American  town  m  an  all-American  district,  a 
happy  200th  birthd.iy 


TRIBLFTK  K)  I.KE  KROLOPP 

HON.  JA.Mti  A.  rR.U1CA.NT.  JR. 

OK  OHIO 

I.N   THK  HOUSE  (JE  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  3.  1992 

Mr  TRAFICANT.  Mr  Sptjaker.  there  Is  a 
very  special  young  man  in  my  17th  District  of 
Ohio  to  whom  I  would  like  to  wish  happy  birth- 
day His  name  is  Lee  Krolopp 

Lee's  early  days  in  this  world  were  clouded 
with  fear  and  hesitation  Lees  health  never 
seemed  to  improve.  Soon,  however,  physi- 
cians discovered  that  Lee  needed  a  new  heart 
to  survive  Luckily,  witti  the  help  of  the  Amer- 
ican Heart  Association,  Lee's  wait  was  not 
long  and  on  March  29.  1992  Lee  celebrated 
his  first  birthday. 


GiiUVVTH   .\Mi    rill-;   i:.N\  IKO.N.MKNT 

HON.  LEE  H.  H.\.MILTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdrit.uLiy.  Juru-  3.  1992 

Mr  HAMILTON  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  report  for  Wednesday. 
June  3,  1992  into  the  CONGRESSIONAL 
Record: 

Gkowth  and  thk  Knvihon.vie.vt 

Americans  can  be  proud  of  what  we  have 
accomplished  over  the  last  twenty  years  in 
the  area  of  environmental  protection  Laws 
like  the  EndanK'ered  Species  Act.  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  and  the  Wilderness  Act  have  suc- 
ceeded, amonn  other  things,  in  brlnKinK  the 
American  bison  back  from  the  edge  of  ex- 
tinction, reducing  the  levels  of  lead  in  the 
air,  encouratfinif  the  development  of  cleaner 
cars,  and  increasintf  ten-fold  the  amount  of 
protected  wilderness. 

While  few  dispute  the  importance  of  pro- 
tecting our  environment,  there  is  Krowinn 
debate  about  its  costs.  Some  contend  that 
environmental  regulations  can  cost  jobs  and 
curtail  industrial  growth  and  development  of 
natural  resources  According  to  this  view, 
new  environmental  regulations  are  particu- 
larly harmful  in  times  of  economic  reces- 
sion. 

The  challenge  facing  the  US  is  finding  an 
appropriate  balance  tietween  preserving  our 
environment  and  promoting  economic 
growth.  My  view  is  that  we  do  not  have  to 
sacrifice  environmental  protection  to  get 
economic  growth.  We  can  have  both,  and  a 
high  priority  of  U.S.  policy  should  be  to 
achieve  sustainable  growth.  Growth  creates 
jobs  and  increases  our  standard  of  living;  en- 
vironmental protection  improves  public 
health,  conserves  valuable  resources  upon 
which  growth  depends,  and  preserves  the 
natural  beauty  of  this  country. 

THE  SHOTTED  OWL 

The  case  of  the  Northern  Spotted  Owl  pre- 
sents a  useful  example  of  the  need  to  balance 
these  competing  interests.  The  Endangered 
Species  Act  protects  plant  and  animal  spe- 
cies, like  the  Spotted  Owl,  which  are  threat- 
ened or  endangered  The  owl's  listing  has 
blocked  or  slowed  timber  harvests  on  federal 
lands  in  the  old  growth  forests  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  that  are  home  to  the  owl. 

Loggers  and  communities  that  depend  on 
the  resources  of  the  forests  want  to  proceed 
with  planned  harvests.  They  say  that  logKing 
is  critical  to  future  jobs  and  economic  viabil- 
ity in  the  region.  Owl  supporters  say  that,  if 
heavy  logging  continues,  there  will  soon  t)e 
neither  owls  nor  jot)s.  For  them  the  issue  is 
not  simply  jobs  vs.  the  owl.  The  owl  is  a 
symbol  for  the  disappearing  and  precious  old 
growth  forests.  They  point  to  the  role  that 
the  forests  pla.v  in  maintaining  glottal  cli- 
mate, stabilizing  soil  and  water  resources, 
and  safeguarding  other  animal  and  plant  spe- 
cies. They  also  note  that  heavy  logging  has 
seriously  hurt  irrigation,  salmon  fisheries 
and  other  industries.  They  acknowledge  that 
jobs  will  be  lost  in  the  region,  but  note  that 
broader  market  forces  are  shifting  most  tim- 
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ber  jobs  to  the  Southeast,  where  production 
costs  are  cheaper  and  climate  is  more  advan- 
tageous. 

The  liasic  idea  behind  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  is  to  maintain  the  nation's  natural 
diversity.  Despite  the  perception  that  the 
law  has  created  conflict  and  paralysis,  my 
sense  is  that  overall  the  Act  has  worked  rea- 
sonably well.  Once  a  species  is  listed,  the  law 
protects  it  against  manmade  encroachments. 
.Many  remember  that  the  snail  darter  de- 
layed construction  of  a  large  dam  in  Ten- 
nessee and  that  the  owls  have  curt>ed  logging 
in  the  Northwest,  but  these  are  really  excep- 
tions 

From  1987  to  1991  alxjut  36.000  projects  were 
proposed  in  areas  where  there  was  potential 
harm  to  endangered  species  In  all  but  a  few 
cases  the  projects  went  ahead  once  modifica- 
tions were  made  to  protect  the  species.  The 
government  cancelled  18  of  these  projects  be- 
cause they  would  harm  a  species.  So.  in  most 
cases,  projects  have  gone  forward  without  a 
loss  of  jobs  or  economic  growth,  and.  during 
that  time,  as  least  700  plant  and  animal  spe- 
cies have  been  protected  from  extinction. 

GLOBAL  PER.SPECTIVK 

The  tension  tietween  environmental  pro- 
tection and  economic  growth  is  also  a  global 
concern.  Over  the  last  20  years  global  popu- 
lation has  increased  66%  to  5.3  billion,  while 
world  economic  output  has  nearly  doubled. 
The  growing  population  and  expanding  econ- 
omy are  placing  enormous  strains  on  the 
glot>al  environment.  Every  country  today 
faces  problems  with  air.  water  and  ground 
pollution.  Ozone  depletion  and  global  warm- 
ing may  also  pose  risks  to  public  health  and 
economic  growth. 

The  problem  is  that  as  the  global  economy 
expands  and  the  world  population  increase, 
natural  ecosystems  and  habitats  are  being 
destroyed  at  a  high  rate  Some  biologists 
fear  the  extinction  of  perhaps  a  quarter  of 
the  world's  plant  and  animal  species  in  the 
next  50  years.  In  their  view  these  organisms 
are  part  of  the  interdependent  web  of  life 
that  is  vital  to  all  species  including  man. 
.Most  scientists  would  agree  that  over  time 
the  qualit.v  of  human  life  declines  as  the 
quality  of  natural  ecosystems  decline. 

There  has  been  an  increasing  movement 
towards  global  cooperation  to  address  envi- 
ronmental concerns  In  June  1992.  the  United 
Nations  will  hold  the  Plarth  Summit,  the 
first  major  international  conference  on  the 
world  environment  and  development.  Over 
100  countries  will  be  working  to  finalize 
international  treaties  on  several  environ- 
mental issues,  including  global  warming, 
ocean  pollution  and  biological  diversity. 

The  global  community  must  develop  ways 
to  promote  economic  growth,  particularly  in 
poorer  regions  of  the  world,  while  also  pro- 
tecting the  environment.  Most  of  the  growth 
in  the  world's  population  has  occurred  in  re- 
cent years  in  developing  countries.  As  these 
nations  industrialize,  they  will  be  hard- 
pressed  to  pay  for  f)ollution  controls  and 
other  resource  protection  measures.  The 
smog  alerts  in  Mexico  City  are  evidence  of 
the  dangers  of  rapid  development.  The  U.S. 
and  other  industrialized  nations  must  take 
the  lead  in  promoting  growth  strategies  in 
poorer  countries  that  do  not  foul  the  envi- 
ronment. In  Europe,  for  example,  there  have 
been  proposals  to  help  countries  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  in- 
stall pollution  control  devices. 
conclusion: 

Most  Americans  support  responsible  man- 
agement of  our  resources.  Even  with  the 
budgetary  constraints  we  face  today,  the  im- 
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mediate  costs  of  environmental  protection 
are  far  smaller  than  the  future  cost  of  clean- 
ing up  neglected  problems.  My  guess  is  that 
it  may  take  generations  before  development 
is  reconciled  with  nature.  We  are  only  begin- 
ning a  long  and  rocky  journey.  In  the  end. 
though,  no  one  wants  poisoned  rivers,  lost 
forests  and  fouled  skies,  and  we  will  all  have 
to  make  our  way  toward  sustainable  develop- 
ment 


SOMK  REFI.tX'TION.S  FROM  A  COL- 
I.KAGl'F.S  DI.^TINGUl.SHED  CA- 
REKH 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMA.N 

'  '!-    .SKW  Vl.lKK 

IN  THK  Ho'.SH  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Widncsdajj.  June  V.  1992 

Mr    OILMAN    Mr     Speaker,    next   year   the 

House   will   no   longer   have  the   outstanding 

good  leadership  and  company  of  one  of  our 

most    senior    and    thoughtful    Members — Bill 

BROOMFlElD 

After  representing  Michigan  in  Congress  tor 
36  years,  and  serving  as  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for 
much  of  thai  time.  Bill  Broomfield  has  de- 
cided to  retire  in  order  to  spend  more  time 
with  his  wife,  Jane,  and  with  his  children  and 
grandchildren. 

Bill's  career  in  Congress  spanned  eight 
Presidents.  10  Secretaries  of  State,  and  vir- 
tually the  entire  cold  war.  He  brought  to  every 
meeting  of  the  Foreign  Aflairs  Committee  a 
wisdom  and  a  prudence  based  on  a  close  in- 
volvement in  the  foreign  policy  process  for 
more  than  three  decades 

In  a  final  newsletter  to  his  constituents.  Bill 
has  put  down  some  of  his  impressions  of  the 
issues  and  events  of  those  years,  including 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  the  Camp  David 
accords,  and  the  House  debate  on  the  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  military  action  in  the  Persian 
Gulf 

Bill's  article  has  some  important  insights  on 
recent  American  foreign  policy  that  I  know  will 
be  of  interest  to  his  fellow  Members,  and  I  re- 
quest that  It  be  reprinted  at  this  point  in  the 
RfcorD; 

Kkfi.kctions  on  a  Career  Near  the  Ce.vtek 
OF  THE  Cold  Wak 

Recently  one  of  the  truly  great  men  of  the 
Jdih  Century  spoke  to  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States  Congress. 

The  speaker  was  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  the 
former  President  and  former  Communist 
Party  leader  of  a  nation  which  is  also  de- 
scribed with  the  word  ■•former"— the  former 
Soviet  Union. 

As  he  spoke,  two  thoughts  crossed  my 
mind.  The  first  was  that  so  few  people  really 
appreciate  the  magnitude  of  his  accompli.sh- 
ment.  Right  in  front  of  stony-faced  Soviet 
generals,  under  the  nose  of  a  treacherous  and 
murderous  KGB.  and  in  the  face  of  almost  75 
years  of  Communist  Party  doctrine,  he  sin- 
gle-handedly brought  down  one  of  the  great 
tyrannies  known  to  man  and  effectively 
ended  the  45-year  long  Cold  War.  He  bent  his- 
tory to  his  will,  and  his  courage  will  be  long 
remembered. 

The  second  thought  that  crossed  my  mind 
was  that  1  have  been  privileged  to  have  had 
a  seat  near  the  center  of  that  epic  and  pro- 
tracted conflict— through  all  sorts  of  Cold 
War  conflicts,  major  and  minor,  the  Hungar- 
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ian  Revolution  in  1956.  the  .ve.-ir  I  was  elected 
to  Congress;  the  construclson  of  the  Berlin 
Wall  in  1961:  the  Cuban  Missile  crisis  m  1962: 
the  war  in  Vietnam  in  the  1960s  ami  '70s:  the 
Solidarity  Movement  m  Poland:  the  disman- 
tling of  the  Berlin  Wall  in  1989;  the  freeing  of 
the  Captive  Nations:  the  collapse  of  the  So- 
viet Union  in  1991;  and  all  sorus  of  other  con- 
flicts ranging  from  the  Falkland  Islands  to 
the  Congo  to  Teheran  to  Tiananmen  Square. 
Four  years  after  coming  to  Washington.  I 
was  chosen  for  a  seat  on  the  prestigious  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  In  1975.  I  became  the 
senior  Republican  on  the  committee,  serving 
as  Vice  Chairman  and  working  closely  with 
the  Chairman  to  develop  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy  that  would  have  the  broad  support  of 
the  American  people. 

I  have  served  with  eight  Presidents,  and 
have  witnessed  some  extraordinary  events 
and  some  rreat  changes  m  our  national  gov- 
ernment over  36  years. 

The  most  significant  change  is  the  size  of 
Washington.  In  1956  it  was  still  a  small  town. 
The  whole  federal  budget  was  only  $70  bil- 
lion. And  the  federal  government  that  year 
actually  ran  a  surplus  t)f  $4  billion. 

Ike  was  criticized  in  those  days  for  being 
the  Pre.sident  of  the  status  quo.  Well,  things 
weren't  half-bad  in  the  1950s,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  people  in  this  country,  up  and  down 
the  economic  scale,  who  would  be  quite 
happy  to  turn  the  clock  back  in  some  areas. 
We  may  not  have  had  as  much  in  the  wa.v 
of  material  wealth  as  we  do  nowadays,  and 
certainly  there  are  many  people,  particu- 
larly black  Americans,  who  welcome  the 
civil  liberties  and  opportunities  they  have 
achieved  in  the  last  30  years— but  there's  a 
good  chance  that  they,  in  fact,  especially 
they,  would  welcome  a  return  to  the  tradi- 
tional values  that  held  together  the  social 
fabric  in  the  1950s. 

During  the  Kennedy  .Administration  I  was 
the  Ranking  Republican  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  -A.sian  Affairs.  The  Chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  Clement  Zablocki  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  I  took  a  trip  to  .South  Vietnam  to 
meet  with  its  then-President.  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem,  and  his  brother.  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu. 

One  of  the  Lssues  at  the  time  was  Madame 
.N'hu,  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu's  wife,  whose  callousness 
toward  her  countrymen  and  impolitic  re- 
marks had  made  her  both  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  the  Vietnamese  people  and  an  embarra.ss- 
ment  to  the  Kennedy  Administration.  When 
we  brought  the  subject  up  in  a  meeting  with 
the  two  Vietnamese  leaders.  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu 
responded  angrily:  'You  show  me  anyone. 
Vietnamese.  American  or  otheiTWise.  who  can 
control  his  wife!"  Clement  and  I  dropped  the 
subject. 

Since  the  tragic  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy,  his  reputation  has  taken  a  roller 
coaster  ride.  He  may  not  have  been  quite  as 
good  as  his  early  biographers  made  him  out 
to  be,  but  he  certainly  was  not  as  bad  as  re- 
cent scandal  sheets  suggest. 

His  legacy  will  be  that  he  prepared  the  na- 
tion for  the  sweeping  policy  changes  that  his 
successor.  Lyndon  Johnson,  wrote  into  legis- 
lation. 

Johnson  was  an  extraordinary  man.  My  fa- 
vorite picture  sequence  of  Johnson  showed 
him  towering  over  one  of  his  fellow  Senators, 
leaning  his  head  down,  going  nose-to-nose, 
eyeball-to-eyeball,  backing  the  Senator  up 
against  a  table,  and  no  doubt  exercising 
every  bit  of  his  considerable  persuasive  pow- 
ers. 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  superb  politician, 
although  he  was  a  better  Senate  Majority 
Leader  than  he  was  a  President.  He  got  Con- 
gress   to    support   his    actions    in    Vietnam 
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through  pure  trickery.  I  voted  for  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution,  as  did  every  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  but  still  resent  the  way 
that  whole  issue  was  handled.  He  used  the 
resolution,  passed  by  a  Congress  that  was 
misled  about  the  details  of  the  episode,  to 
mobilize  millions  of  young  Americars  to 
fight  in  Vietnam, 

Tactics  like  that  gave  rise  to  the  term 
■credibility  gap.'  When  Johnson  felt  he  had 
to  resign  m  1968.  it  wasn't  so  much  a  matter 
of  popular  opposition  to  the  war  itself,  but  a 
repudiation  of  Johnson's  leadership.  The 
American  people  had  simply  lost  confidence 
in  him. 

.Johnson  did  have  the  good  sense  to  retain 
Dean  Rusk.  Secretary  of  State  m  the  Ken- 
nedy .Administration.  Secretary  of  State  is 
the  premier  appointive  post  m  the  nation. 
Over  the  years,  it  has  attracted  a  group  of 
men  who.  it  can  be  said  without  iron.v.  are 
truly  among  the  best  and  the  brightest  that 
America  has  to  offer. 

Of  all  of  the  Secretaries  of  State.  Dean 
Rusk  was  one  of  the  best.  While  other  John- 
son officials  were  painting  a  glowing  picture 
of  the  situation.  Dean  Rusk  consistently  told 
Congress  the  unvarnished  truth  about  Viet- 
nam. 

And  about  other  issues.  For  example,  in 
the  mid-60s  I  introduced  an  amendment  to 
cut  off  aid  to  Indonesia,  whose  President 
then  was  the  corrupt  and  fiercel.v  ami-Amer- 
ican. .\chmad  Sukarno  The  Johnson  Admin- 
istration publicly  opposed  the  amendment, 
but  I  was  determined  to  bring  it  to  a  vote  be- 
cause  of  a  belief  that  we  shouldn't  be  giving 
foreign  aid  to  governments  that  would  take 
our  money  and  dump  all  over  us  at  the  same 
time. 

One  day.  the  Speaker  called.  President 
Johnson  had  asked  if  I'd  be  willing  to  allow 
the  President  the  flexibility  to  waive  the 
cut-off  if  he  felt  that  Sukarno  was  changing 
his  ways. 

I  readily  agreed,  and  the  Administration 
made  sure  the  amendment  sailed  through  the 
Democrat-controlled  Congress.  Some  time 
later,  while  at  a  dinner  party  on  the  Presi- 
dent's yacht.  Sequoia.  Dean  Rusk  pulled  me 
aside  to  offer  his  quiet  thanks  for  introduc- 
ing the  amendment.  He  said  it  had  given  the 
Administration  the  extra  leverage  it  needed 
not  only  with  Sukarno,  but  also  with  other 
foreign  governments. 

Lyndon  .Johnson's  real  legacy  will  remain 
his  conception  of  the  Great  Society,  the  bliz- 
zard of  legislation  that  sought  to  right  every 
wrong  in  America.  I  voted  for  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  .Act.  It  was  the  right  thing  to  do,  and 
it  was  a  long  time  in  coming. 

Some  of  Johnson's  Great  Society  legisla- 
tion was  imprudent.  Some  of  it  didn't  work. 
Yes.  he  pushed  it  entirely  too  fast.  He  admit- 
ted so  himself.  But  America  did  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time,  and  Lyndon  Johnson 
deserves  much  of  the  credit. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  Lyndon  John- 
sons  successor,  Richard  Nixon,  gets  the 
credit  he  deserves.  The  Watergate  break-in 
was  not  only  criminal,  it  was  senseless. 
President  Nixon  was  already  the  all-but-de- 
clared winner  over  George  McGovern. 

What  Nixon's  aides  thought  they  could  ac- 
complish with  this  political  trick  is  still  a 
mystery.  It  destroyed  the  reputation  of  a 
man  who  ma.v  have  been  the  smartest,  most 
competent  President  in  office  during'  my 
years  in  Congress. 

He  was  certainly  the  best  informed  Presi- 
dent. That  became  apparent  in  one  of  the 
fi'-st  leadership  meetings  in  his  White  House- 
Most   Presidents   open   up   such   meetings 
with  a  few  generalities  and  then  pass  the  dis- 
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cussiun  on  to  iheir  National  Security  Ad- 
viser or  a  lower-ranklntf  aide  to  fill  In  the  de- 
tails. 

Not  Nixon.  At  that  first  meeting,  he  re- 
viewed what  Henry  Kisslntrer  had  accom- 
plished In  a  recent  diplomatic  trip  and  then 
described  just  what  it  meant.  p<jlnl  hy  p<iint. 
When  he  finished,  some  15  minutes  later,  he 
looked  over  at  Kissinger  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  anything  to  add.  Not  a  think',  responded 
the  former  Harvard  professor,  who  looked 
like  he  had  just  been  upstaged. 

President  Nixon  tcot  America  out  of  Viet- 
nam, and  did  It  while  doinK^  his  best  to  pre- 
serve our  national  honor  and  our  reputation 
around  the  world  for  keeping  our  commit- 
ments—all in  the  face  of  a  determined  oppo- 
sition In  this  country  that  ranged  from  con- 
cerned patriots  to  sincere  pacifists  to  out- 
and-out  supporters  of  Ho  Chi  Mtnh 

President  Nixon's  successor  was  my  long- 
time cont^resslonal  colleague  from  Michigan. 
Gerald  Ford. 

He  was  about  the  most  open,  honest, 
friendly,  and  considerate  man  I  have  met  in 
politics.  He  was  an  EaRle  Scout  as  a  younK 
man.  and  he  never  lost  that  basic  Midwest 
decency.  As  a  result,  he  was  also  the  perfect 
man  to  take  the  reins  of  the  presidency  in 
the  wake  of  Watergate 

In  restorinn  the  confidence  of  the  nation 
he  nave  up  his  chance  to  win  the  presidency 
on  his  own.  He  must  have  known  that  he  was 
sacrificing  his  political  career  when  he  pur- 
floned  Richard  Nixon 

In  retrospect.  It  was  the  only  thing  he 
could  have  done.  And  he  chose  the  right  time 
to  do  It  Gerry  Ford  knew  that  this  nation 
had  to  get  the  "long  national  nightmare"  be- 
hind it  He  did  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time,  and  paid  for  it  by  losing  a  close  elec- 
tion to  Jimmy  Carter. 

President  Carter  is  probably  the  most  dis- 
paraged President  in  recent  years. 

That  he  came  to  Washington  unprepared  to 
take  on  the  burden  of  the  presidency  is  prob- 
ably true  He  spent  entirely  too  much  time 
In  detail  work,  and  he  chose  poorly  when  It 
came  to  selecting  his  closest  advisers  Yet  he 
was  a  decent  man. 

His  presidency  will  have  one  great  legacy. 
He  helped  achieve  the  first  real  break- 
through in  the  Middle  East.  That  was  no 
small  .iccomplishment.  For  30  years.  Israel 
had  not  been  able  to  find  an  Arab  neighbor 
that  had  the  courage  to  live  in  peace  with  its 
Jewish  neighbor. 

Jimmy  Carter  found  one  in  Anwar  Sadat, 
one  of  the  great  men  of  this  century. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  moment  in  diplo- 
matic history  when  Sadat  decided  on  his  own 
to  fly  to  Israel,  to  walk  into  the  tent  of  the 
enemy  and  seek  a  just  peace  Ho  was  a  man 
of  great  heart,  of  great  vision,  and  of  great 
courage.  After  he  was  assassinated  I  at- 
tended his  funeral  as  part  of  a  Presidential 
delegation  inclu<ling  former  Presidents 
Nixon,  Ford  and  Carter.  We  all  recognized 
that  America  had  lost  an  important  ally  and 
the  world  had  lost  a  great  peacemaker. 

Without  FYesldent  Carter's  persistent 
prodding,  the  Camp  David  Accords  never 
would  have  come  off  He  deserves  every  bit  of 
recognition  he  got  for  that  breakthrough. 

Between  the  time  Jimmy  Carter  left  office 
in  1981  and  Ronald  Reagan  turned  over  the 
reins  to  George  Bush  In  1989.  the  world  defi- 
nitely took  a  turn  for  the  t>etter  It  was  Ron- 
ald Reagan's  determination  and  persistence, 
his  commitment  to  a  strong  defense,  espe- 
cially to  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative, 
that  convinced  the  Soviets  that  they  simply 
could  not  continue  to  feed  their  insatiable 
appetite    for    military    adventure    and    feed 
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their  people  at  the  same  time.  President 
Reagan,  in  the  face  of  heated  criticism  from 
some  at  home,  was  tough  as  nails  with  the 
Soviet  leadership  His  strategy  worked,  and 
the  world  is  a  more  peaceful  place  because  of 
11. 

The  Soviets  understood  those  who  were 
tough  with  them.  This  lesson  was  proved  in 
a  limited  way  on  a  trip  with  Dante  Fascell, 
the  current  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  that  included  a  scheduled  visit 
to  the  Kremlin  for  what  became  a  four-hour 
meeting  with  the  new  Soviet  leader,  Mikhail 
Gorbachev. 

HETl'RNING  BIPARTISANSHIP  TO  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Gorbachev's  aids  stated  just  before  the 
meeting  that  the  American  ambassador  to 
Moscow,  .Arthur  Hartman,  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  attend  the  meeting  because  of 
strained  relations  between  the  two  super- 
powers. Gorbachev,  then  in  his  early  days  as 
Soviet  leader,  was  still  very  much  the  hard- 
liner. 

Dante  and  I  put  our  collective  foot  down. 
As  we  stood  in  an  anteroom  in  the  Ki-emlin 
we  informed  our  Soviet  hosts:  no  Hartman, 
no  meeting- 
Several  times  the  Soviet  aids  went  into  a 
huddle  with  their  leader.  We  stood  our 
ground.  Eventually,  worn  down,  they  re- 
turned to  the  anteroom  to  tell  us  that 
Gorbachev  had  changed  his  mind.  The  lesson 
from  that  exchange:  stick  to  .your  guns  and 
the  Soviets  will  do  business  with  you. 

Ronald  Reagan  left  George  Bush  an  Amer- 
ica that  was  widely  recognized  as  the  one 
great  power  left  in  the  world,  one  that  could 
be  counted  on  to  support  Its  allies  and  one 
that  could  be  counted  on  to  have  a  commit- 
ment to  preserving  world  peace. 

President  Bush  made  good  use  of  the  leg- 
acy when  he  committed  America's  prestige 
and  power  to  defending  the  people  of  Kuwait 
from  the  pillaging  armies  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. 

Our  victory  over  Iraq  was  not  only  Ameri- 
ca's most  successfully  fought  war,  it  was  a 
real  contribution  to  future  world  f)ea<  e 
President  Bush  and  Secretary  of  State  Baker 
had  the  good  sense  to  bring  together  a  mas- 
sive coalition  of  nations  to  oppose  Saddam,  a 
coalition  that  included  many  Arab  nations 

He  also  received  the  backing  of  Congres.*. 
and  with  it  the  backing  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. His  advisers  had  originally  encouraged 
him  to  bypass  Congress  They  were  afraid, 
among  other  things,  that  Congress  would  use 
its  appropriating  and  investigative  powers  to 
frustrate  the  President's  objectives  And  it 
was  clear  that  a  number  of  liberals  planneil 
to  do  just  that. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  hostilities.  I  pro- 
posed legislation  that  would  authorize  the 
u.se  of  force  in  Kuwait.  At  first,  the  Adminis- 
tration opposed  the  move,  but  eventually  it 
gave  In 

The  debate  went  on  for  several  da.vs  and  is 
generally  thought  to  be  one  of  the  finest  mo- 
ments in  recent  congressional  history.  The 
resolution  gave  George  Bush  the  support  he 
needed  m  Congress  and  among  the  American 
people  to  mount  the  kind  of  massive  op(;i- 
atlon  that  eventually  swept  the  Iraqis  out  of 
Kuwait. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress,  it  was  gen- 
erally agreed  that  partisan  politics  stopped 
at  the  water's  edge.  That  bipartisan  consen- 
sus on  foreign  policy  was  lost  during  the 
Vietnam  War  and  during  later  crises  like  the 
wars  in  Angola  and  El  Salvador. 

In  retrospect,  the  debate  over  supporting 
the  President  In  the  Persian  Gulf  may  well 
have  helped  restore  some  semblance  of  bipar- 
tisanship to  American  foreign  policy. 
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The  .\merKan-led  victory  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  was  a  great  moment  for  the  United 
States  and  a  personal  triumph  for  George 
Bush.  For  this  Congressman  from  Michigan, 
It  was  an  extraordinar.v  way  to  conclude  an 
exciting  career 

Little  did  I  know  when  driving  to  Washing- 
ton in  late  1956  to  begin  serving  in  Congress 
that  I  would  be  sitting  across  the  table  from 
hundreds  of  world  leaders  such  as  Chiang 
Kai-Shek.  Deng  Xiaoping.  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev, Queen  Elizabeth  II.  Margaret  Thatcher, 
and  Anwar  Sadat,  not  to  mention  eight 
Presidents  of  the  greatest  nation  on  earth. 

This  job  could  not  have  been  done  without 
the  support  and  encouragement  of  the  people 
back  home,  who  have  given  me  the  freedom 
to  vote  my  convictions  and  the  goodwill  to 
sustain  me  through  36  years  as  a  Congress- 
man It's  been  a  wonderful  career,  and  it  was 
possible  only  because  of  the  support  and 
trust  of  some  many  wunilfiful  Michiganders 
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THK  .STATE  INITIATIVES  IN  CHILD 
WELFARE  ACT  OF   1992 


RESTORING  DENK  ){'K,\CV   .\N1)  i'Ho 
VIDING       ASSI.STANCE       To        THE 
F'EOl'LE  OK  IIAI'I'I 

HON.  RON  de  LLGO 

OK  THE  VIHOIN  ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENT.^TIVES 

Wcdnesdau.  June  .?.  1992 

Mr.  DE  LUGO  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  legislation  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  which  soeks  to  establish  a  na- 
tional policy  regarding  Haiti. 

The  goal  ot  this  policy  is  to: 

Restore  democracy  to  the  people  ol  Haiti. 

Enact  meaningful  sanctions  that  will  impact 
those  who  hold  unlawful  power. 

Further  press  tor  the  return  ol  the  democrat- 
ically elected  President,  Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide: 

Provide  humanitarian  relief  for  the  people  of 
that  beleaguered  nation. 

Allow  temporary  status  and  a  safe  haven  lor 
Haitians  fleeing  their  country  during  this  crisis, 
and 

Continue  search  and  rescue  measures  but 
discontinue  the  forceable  return  of  Haitian  ref- 
ugees so  long  as  the  military  dictatorship  re- 
mains in  power 

Mr  Speaker,  our  great  Nation  has  long 
been  a  world  leader  known  for  compassion, 
boldness,  and  righteousness  However,  our 
policy  regarding  Haiti  has  been  callous,  timid, 
and  morally  wrong 

We  have  endorsed  a  half-hearted  embargo 
that  starves  poor  and  powerless  Haitian  peo- 
ple but  leaves  unscathed  those  holding  the 
reins  of  corrupt  and  repressive  power. 

We  have  thrown  back  the  innocent  people 
most  hurt  by  tlimsy  sanctions,  people  who 
have  sought  to  escape  a  country  we  have 
helped  to  impoverish. 

All  the  while,  we  have  denied  any  reason- 
able humanitarian  assistance  to  the  Haitian 
people  whose  very  lives  are  now  endangered 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  allow  this  to  con- 
tinue In  the  absence  ot  leadership  from  the 
President.  Congress  must  act.  to  establish  a 
real  and  workable  policy,  to  direct  the  adminis- 
tration to  follow  it.  and  to  bring  an  end  to  the 
suffering  and  the  travesty  in  Haiti. 

I  commend  Chairman  Conyers  for  his  lead- 
ership and  urge  that  the  Members  support  his 
bold  initiative. 


HON.  NANCY  L  JOHNSON 

OK  CwNNKCnCl    r 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .ATIVES 

Wcdncsdau.  June  :i.  1992 
Mrs.  JOHNSON  ol  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, over  2  5  million  children  were  reported 
abused  or  neglected  in  1990.  and  more  than 
1.200  died  as  a  result  The  State  agencies 
charged  with  investigating  reports  of  child 
abuse  and  placing  children  in  foster  care  are 
overwhelmed  by  the  sheer  volume  of  their 
caseloads  and  are  feeling  the  squeeze  of 
lough  State  and  Federal  fiscal  times.  They  are 
laboring  under  a  complicated  and  categorical 
child  welfare  system  that  subjects  services  for 
preventing  family  breakup  to  the  Federal  ap- 
propriations process,  yet  provides  States  with 
an  open-ended  entitlement  for  placing  children 
in  foster  care  and  for  State  administration  and 
training  expenses 

For  3  years.  Congress  has  been  working  on 
child  welfare  legislation.  We  are  already  hear- 
ing predictions  that  Congress  will  need  to  put 
oti  major  child  welfare  reform  until  next  year, 
because  of  its  cost  We  must  not  let  that  hap- 
pen. The  child  welfare  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  will  offer  the  chance  to  accomplish  real 
program  reform  and  provide  considerable  new 
money  tor  services  to  children  and  families, 
yet  stay  within  the  budget  discipline  required 
of  Congress 

My  bill  locks  in  a  significant  amount  ot  new 
money  budgeted  for  child  welfare  in  the  next 
5  years  and  allows  States  flexibility  in  using 
these  funds  This  feature  of  my  bill  is  espe- 
cially important  because  recent  Congressional 
Budget  Office  projections  show  that,  as  a  re- 
sult of  slower  than  expected  increases  in  the 
foster  care  caseload,  States  will  not  receive  all 
the  money  m  the  budget  baseline.  The  bill  cre- 
ates a  new  capped  entitlement  from  foster 
care  and  adoption  administration  and  training 
money,  title  IV-E  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
but  unlike  current  IV-E  dollars.  States  could 
spend  this  money  in  the  manner  they  think  will 
best  address  child  welfare,  including  innova- 
tive prevention  and  family  reunification  pro- 
grams. 

Second,  my  bill  puts  a  2-year  moratorium  on 
the  authority  by  which  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Sen/ices  now  conducts 
section  427  reviews.  The  427  review  process 
was  set  up  m  1980  to  assure  the  safety  of 
children  under  State  protection.  However,  the 
District  of  Columbia  passed  its  427  review 
shortly  before  being  sued  for  failing  to  protect 
children.  Dunng  the  2-year  moratorium  in  our 
bill,  a  federally  appointed  commission  will 
study  child  welfare  accountability  and  rec- 
ommend to  Congress  a  tietter  approach  to 
guaranteeing  the  safety  of  children  in  the  fos- 
ter care  system. 

An  important  advantage  of  this  approach  is 
that  It  will  substantially  reduce  the  amount  of 
time  caseworkers  must  spend  on  paperwork 
During  liearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Human  Resources  Subcommittee, 
we  heard  testimony  that  some  caseworkers 
spend  up  to  80  percent  of  their  time  on  paper- 
work Caseworkers  will  no  longer  have  to  doc- 
ument how  much  time  they  spent  on  adminis- 
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tration,  training,  or  services;  determining 
AFDC  eligibility  for  administration  and  training 
reimbursement;  or  preparing  paperwork  tor  the 
extensive  427  reviews. 

Third,  my  proposal  stimulates  State  commit- 
ment to  child  welfare  research  and  evaluation 
by  providing  States  with  a  90-percent  match 
tor  data  systems.  My  bill  also  awards  nxiney 
to  10  States  to  create  large-scale  demonstra- 
tion programs  on  foster  care  prevention,  family 
reunification,  or  timely  termination  of  parental 
rights  so  that  a  child  can  be  placed  perma- 
nently in  a  secure  and  loving  family.  By  pro- 
viding States  with  the  resources  and  flexibility 
to  conduct  good  research  on  fundamental  is- 
sues of  child  welfare,  I  hope  to  help  initiate  a 
process  of  State  innovation  like  the  one  that 
led  to  welfare  reform  in  the  late  I980's. 

My  goal  is  to  provide  significant  new  money, 
increase  State  flexibility  and  radically  refocus 
the  efforts  of  State  agencies  from  that  of  pa- 
perwork to  services  for  children.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  who  share  my  commitment  to  the 
well-being  of  children  and  to  providing  needed, 
timely  reform  to  the  child  welfare  system,  will 
|0in  me  in  support  of  this  bill. 
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|Oin  me  in  offering  appreciation  tor  all  they 
have  done. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CIVIL  AIR 
PATROL 


TRIBUTE  TO  UNIVERSITY 
HOSPITAL'S  VOLUNTEERS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  PAYNE 

OK  NK\K   ,JKk.-iKV 
IN  THE  HOl'.SK  OK  REPRE.SENT.VnVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1992 

Mr  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
would  like  my  colleagues  here  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  to  )0in  me  in  ex- 
tending recognition  to  a  very  dedicated  and 
caring  group  of  people — the  volunteers  of  Uni- 
versity Hospital  at  the  University  of  Medicine 
and  Dentistry  of  New  Jersey, 

In  a  time  when  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
couragement and  pessimism  over  the  many 
problems  facing  our  society,  it  is  indeed  inspi- 
rational to  find  enthusiastic  men  and  women 
making  a  positive  difference  by  contributing 
their  time  and  talent  to  ease  the  burden  of  oth- 
ers. 

This  coming  Sunday,  June  7,  there  will  be 
a  ceremony  honoring  the  410  volunteers  who 
serve  in  32  units  throughout  the  hospital.  In  at- 
tendance will  be  Mr.  Langston  Booth,  who  has 
been  named  Volunteer  ol  the  Year. 

Ms.  Barbara  Tapp  Webb,  the  coordinator  of 
volunteer  services,  also  deserves  recognition 
for  her  success  in  recruiting  so  many  out- 
standing volunteers. 

As  the  sponsor  in  Congress  of  the  Abarv 
doned  Infants  Assistance  Act,  I  am  especially 
grateful  to  the  hospital's  volunteers  for  their 
active  role  in  addressing  the  needs  of  "board- 
er babies,"  infants  who  are  left  at  the  hospital 
because  their  parents  are  unable  to  care  for 
them. 

These  compassionate  volunteers  have  pro- 
vided loving  care  for  babies  in  need  of  comfort 
and  attention  during  such  a  critical  stage  of 
their  early  lives.  It  is  very  difficult  for  the  pro- 
fessional hospital  staff,  who  are  already  over- 
worked and  often  have  to  deal  with  more 
pressing  emergencies,  to  give  these  babies 
the  attention  they  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proua  of  the  volunteers' 
accomplishments  and  I  know  my  colleagues 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OK  WKSCONSI.V 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVES 
Wednesday .  June  3.  1992 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  i  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Wisconsin  Civil  Air  Patrol  for  pro- 
viding 50  years  of  distinguished  service  in  air 
search  and  rescue  and  the  training  of  futu'-e 
aviators. 

Wisconsin's  35  Civil  Air  Patrol  squadrons 
and  1 ,200  men  and  women  volunteers  are 
part  of  a  nationwide  network  our  country  relies 
on  in  times  of  air  crashes  and  other  disasters 
to  perform  air  searches  and  rescue  Because 
civilian  aviators  and  other  citizens  volunteer 
their  time  to  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  the  cost  of 
these  services  to  U.S.  taxpayers  is  exception- 
ally low,  although  their  services  are  invaluable 
Our  national  Civil  Air  Patrol  was  established 
by  an  act  of  Congress  on  December  1 .  1 94 " . 
iust  days  before  the  U.S.  entered  World  War 
II.  The  purpose  was  to  organize  the  light-plane 
aviation  interests  into  a  unified  national  system 
that  would  bolster  our  Nation's  existing  military 
air  power. 

The  outbreak  o'  World  War  II  and  the  sut> 
sequent  submarine  menace  near  US  shores 
gave  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  its  first  mission  With- 
out tienefit  of  modern-day  satellite  tracking 
systems,  our  Civil  Air  Patrol  volunteers  pa- 
trolled our  waters  for  submarines,  worked  as 
skywatchers,  and  provided  ferry  service  and 
target  towing. 

An  important  early  objective  of  CAP  was  to 
recruit  both  civilian  adult  aviators  and  youth 
groups  with  the  idea  that  senior  members 
would  tram  youth  to  become  potential  military 
recruits.  Currently,  seven  former  Wisconsin 
Civil  Air  Patrol  cadets  are  serving  in  US  mili- 
tary academies.  Many  other  cadets  have  cho- 
sen careers  in  public  service  as  police  officers, 
firefighters,  teachers,  and  nurses 

Today,  the  Wisconsin  Civil  Air  Patro!  carries 
on  a  proud  tradition  of  air  search  and  rescue 
serk/ice  and  the  training  and  guidance  of 
youth,  which  together  contribute  tremendous 
benefits  to  our  country  and  its  citizens. 


PITTSBURGH  PENGUINS:  A  CHAM- 
PION TEAM  FOR  A  CITY  OF 
CHAMPIONS 


HON.  \\1LL1AM  J.  CO\"SE 

i-K  PKNNSVLV.\N!.^ 
IN  THE  HOL'.SE  OF  REPRESENT  .STIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1992 
Mr  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
Pittsburgh  have  cause  to  celebrate:  the  Pitts- 
burgh Penguins  have  brought  yet  another 
champion  title  home  to  our  city  of  champions. 
The  Penguins  have  taken  the  National  Hockey 
League's  Stanley  Cup  with  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  final  four-game  series  against  the  Chicago 
Black  hawks,  and  join  the  recoro  books  among 
the  games  b.=st  teams  m  caiming  the  Stanley 
Cup  2-vears  -n  a  row 
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The  Pittsburgh  Penguins  have  won  their 
place  in  the  record  book  They  are  the  only 
hockey  team  to  sweep  a  final  series  since 
1983  when  the  Edmonton  Oilers  achieved  this 
leal.  The  Penguins  also  have  Ihe  distinction  ol 
being  the  lirsi  team  to  win  two  consecutive 
Stanley  Cup  victories  since  Ihe  Edmonton  Oil- 
ers did  so  in  1987  and  1988. 

This  has  been  a  tumultuous  year  lor  Ihe 
Pittsburgh  Penguins,  but  Ihey  have  exhibited 
the  same  spirit  ot  hard  work  and  excellence 
that  reflects  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  Pittsburgh 
fans  will  long  rememt^er  this  season  during 
which  Bob  Johnson,  who  coached  Ihe  team  to 
Stanley  Cup  victory  last  year,  died  of  brain 
cancer  Hall  of  Famer  and  five-time  Cup  win- 
ner Scotty  Bowman  was  named  interim  coach 
and  led  the  Penguins  to  their  second  consecu- 
tive Stanley  Cup  victory  The  Penguins  t>egan 
the  road  to  the  Stanley  Cup  with  victory  over 
the  Washington  Capitols.  Along  the  way.  team 
star  Mario  Lemieux  was  injured  during  a  game 
against  the  f^Jew  York  Rangers  and  missed  the 
series  against  the  Boston  Brums  The  Perv 
gums  displayed  their  champion  spirit  in  the 
lace  of  these  adversities  and  kept  on  winning 
game  after  game 

The  success  of  the  Pittsburgh  Penguins  in 
the  face  ol  these  many  challenges  reflects  the 
remarkable  talent  ol  Ihe  team's  players.  II  also 
IS  a  credit  to  the  outstanding  organisational  el- 
lort  ol  everyone  involved  m  making  the  Pen- 
guins a  champion  team  The  Penguins  had 
the  sup)port  and  encouragement  ol  an  owner- 
ship and  Ironl  otiice  committed  to  victory 
General  fylanager  Craig  Patrick  is  to  be  com- 
mended lor  his  efforts  at  keeping  the  team  in 
lighting  spirit  following  the  tragic  loss  of  Bob 
Johnson  and  the  transition  to  coach  Scotty 
Bowman 

The  city  ol  Pittsburgh  is  proud  ol  its  cham- 
pion teams.  The  Pittsburgh  Penguins  |Oin  our 
Other  champions,  the  Pittsburgh  Sleelers  and 
the  Pittsburgh  Pirates,  to  make  it  clear  that 
Pittsburgh  is  truly  a  city  ol  champions.  I  join 
my  Ifiends  and  neighbors  in  Pittsburgh  in  con- 
gratulating the  Pittsburgh  Penguins  lor  their 
great  victory  in  claiming  their  second  consecu- 
tive Stanley  Cup 


THE  HAITIAN  REFUGKKS 

HON.  JOSE  L  SERRVNG 

OK  NKW  YOltK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REt'RKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1992 

Mr  SERRANO  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
again  express  my  disgust  and  dismay  with  the 
Bush  administrations  continued  complicity  in 
the  persecution  ol  the  Haitian  people 

On  September  30.  1991  Haiti's  tirst  demo- 
cralically  elected  President,  Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide,  was  overthrown  in  a  coup  staged  by 
elements  of  the  Haitian  miiitarv  In  the  imme- 
diate aftermath  ol  the  coup,  troops  attacked 
the  homes  ot  presumed  Anstide  supporters  m 
the  poor  neightx)rhoods  and  shantytowns  ol 
Port-au-Prince.  killing  hundreds  ol  innocent 
(Deople. 

As  you  know,  Mr  Speaker,  the  persecution 
ol  the  Haitian  people  did  not  end  when  the 
coup  leaders  consolidated  their  power  No.  the 
thugs  in  power  continue  to  beat  and  kill  Hai- 
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lians  who  are  even  remotely  associated  with 
Haiti's  exiled  President 

Last  Wednesday,  Georges  Izmery,  the 
brother  ol  one  ol  Father  Aristide's  most  impor- 
tant supporters,  was  gunned  down  outside  ol 
his  store,  which  is  )ust  down  the  street  Irom  a 
police  station.  On  Monday,  heavily  armed  po- 
lice surrounded  Ihe  cathedral  at  which  Ihe  lu- 
neral  Mass  lor  Mr  Izmery  was  taking  place 
and  attacked  the  hundreds  ol  mourners  as 
they  exited  the  church  More  than  a  dozen 
people  were  beaten  with  nightsticks  and  nlle 
butts  and  carted  oil  lo  lail  in  pickup  trucks  lor 
having  committed  the  crime  ol  attending  a  lu- 
neral. 

Political  violence  such  as  this  has  prompted 
many  thousands  ol  Haitians,  m  tear  for  their 
lives,  to  llee  their  homes  by  sailing  rickety 
boats  into  dangerous  seas.  But  in  its  latest 
callous  response  to  the  continuing  crisis  m 
Haiti,  the  Bush  administration  has  ordered  Ihe 
U  S  Coast  Guard  to  thwart  the  desperate  el- 
lorts  of  Haiti's  refugees  and  return  them  imme- 
diately by  torce  to  Pon-au-Prmce 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  an  outrage  The  so- 
called  leader  ol  the  tree  world,  rather  than 
make  greater  efforts  to  end  the  reign  of  terror 
or  Haiti's  outlaw  government,  has  decided  in- 
stead to  condemn  those  who  have  risked  so 
much  to  escape  il  What  makes  the  adminis- 
tration's actions  more  chilling  still  is  the  docu- 
mented tact  Ihal  the  regime  in  Haiti  is  caretully 
identifying  lor  lulure  torment  the  hapless  souls 
our  Coast  Guard  is  so  helplully  depositing  into 
Its  hands. 

01  course,  as  Members  ol  this  esteemed 
body  we  also  bear  responsibility  lor  the  ac- 
tions ol  the  US.  Government.  I  personally  am 
deeply  ashamed.  We  must  do  all  that  is  m  our 
power  lo  put  an  end  to  the  persecution  ol  Ihe 
Haitian  people.  Only  when  the  killings  and  the 
beatings  have  stopped  can  we  consider  for- 
giveness for  the  innocents  we  have  caused  to 
suiter 


CELKSTK  M.  DONOVAN   KF.CP:iVRS 
RONALD  K    MACHTLKY  AWARD 

HON.  RO.\.\LD  K.  .NUCHTLEV 

UK  RHODE  ISL.A.VD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE}mEsENT.\TI  VKS 

Wednesdaf/.  June  .7,  1993 

Mr  MACHTLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Celeste  M 
Donovan  ol  Lincoln  as  this  year's  recipient  ol 
the  Congressman  Ronald  K  Machtley  Aca- 
demic and  Leadership  Excellence  Award  lor 
Lincoln  Junior-Senior  High  School  in  Lincoln. 
Rl. 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student,  cho- 
sen by  Lincoln  Junior-Senior  High  School,  who 
demonstrates  a  mature  blend  ol  academic 
achievement,  community  involvement,  and 
leadership  qualities 

Celeste  Donovan  has  more  than  lullilled 
these  criteria.  While  a  member  ol  the  top  8 
percent  ol  her  senior  class.  Celeste  was  de- 
servedly named  to  the  National  Honor  Society. 
She  was  also  very  active  in  the  school  conv 
munity  as  coordinator  ol  a  schoolwide  blood 
drive  and  as  student  director  of  the  drama 
club. 

I  commend  Celeste  Donovan  for  her  out- 
standing achievements  and  wish  her  all  Ihe 
tjest  in  her  future  endeavors. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ELAINE  HEDTKE 
TUCSON'S  FIRST  FEMALE  THIKF 
OF  POLICE 

HON.  ED  P.AiTOR 

OK  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1992 

Mr  PASTOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  and 
congratulate  Elaine  Hedtke.  Tucson's  first  le- 
male  chiel  ol  police  Her  history -making  ap- 
pointment as  chief  tops  a  long  line  of  firsts  in 
the  Tucson  Police  Department,  including  be- 
coming the  first  woman  lieutenant  in  1982.  the 
first  woman  captain  in  1986.  and  most  recently 
serving  as  assistant  police  chiel. 

Chiel  Hedtke  brings  i  7  years  ol  exp)erience 
with  the  Tucson  Police  Department  to  her  new 
|ob  She  has  commanded  the  department's 
south  side  unit,  internal  atlairs.  and  midtown 
patrol  unit,  and  has  headed  the  metropolitan 
area  narcotics  squad  Most  recently.  Hedtke 
commanded  the  operations  support  bureau, 
which  irKludes  community  services,  the  300- 
member  volunteer  services,  and  the  hostage 
negotiations  unit. 

Chiel  Hedtke  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
social  sciences  Irom  Aiverno  College  in  Mil- 
waukee, and  a  master's  degree  in  oriental 
studies  Irom  the  University  of  Arizona.  Her 
husband,  Charles  Hedtke.  is  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  oriental  studies  at  the  University  ot 
Arizona  The  couple  has  lour  children 

When  asked  what  she  believes  is  the  num- 
ber one  problem  lacing  Tucson,  Chiel  Hedtke 
said. 

The  same  problems  facitiK  the  city  and  the 
nation:  disillusionment  within  society.  The 
department  must  work  to  Kive  people  hope, 
and  the  main  focus  is  working  with  children 
as  part  of  a  crime  prevention  program  aimed 
toward  the  future 

I  commend  Chiel  Hedtke  lor  her  outstanding 
work  and  wish  her  continued  success  in  her 
new  job  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 


ST.  JOHN  NKI'oMrCF.NK  PARISH 
CF.LFtiHATKS  C'KNTKNNIAL 

HON.  PALL  E.  KANJORSKI 

OF  PE.NNSYLV..\NI\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'RESKNTATIVES 

Wedne:;day.  June  3.  1992 

Mr.  KANJORSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  this  summer 
the  parishioners  ol  St  John  Nepomucene  Par- 
ish in  Freeland.  PA.  will  celebrate  its  centen- 
nial. 

In  the  late  I9th  century,  m.iny  Slovak  peo- 
ple immigrated  to  America,  A  number  ot  these 
immigrants  settled  in  and  around  Freeland.  In 
1889.  a  group  ol  Slovak  men  organized  and 
lounded  St.  John's  lodge.  Plans  were  made  to 
erect  a  place  ol  worship  and  Bishop  O'Hara 
granted  permission  to  begin  work  on  the 
church.  The  building  was  built  by  Mr,  Lou 
Lentz  lor  a  sum  of  S6.500,  In  1890.  the  com- 
pleted church  was  dedicated  by  the  bishop 
and  It  was  named  St  John  Nepomucene 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Father  John  Libar 
Jakovick  served  as  its  first  parish  priest 

By  1915,  the  parish  had  outgrown  its  build- 
ing. The  church  which  houses  the  present  day 
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parish  was  completed  in  1917  Father  Joseph 
Korman  was  the  pastor  at  this  time.  The  ar- 
chives ol  the  church  are  extensive  and  have 
chronicled  Ihe  lives  and  times  ol  its  parishion- 
ers. Sadly,  these  records  show  the  lirst  funeral 
held  m  the  parish  to  be  that  ol  an  1 1 -year-old 
boy  who  was  killed  while  working  m  the  local 
coal  mines. 

St.  John's  church  has  never  been  a  wealthy 
parish  However,  its  parishioners  have  always 
cared  lor  and  maintained  the  church  as  they 
would  their  own  homes  They  consider  the 
building  to  be  a  tribute  to  God,  and  to  their  an- 
cestors, who  sacrificed  to  provide  it  There  is 
a  community  spirit  among  these  proud  people 
that  has  been  evident  since  the  church's  hum- 
ble beginnings  in  1889  Father  John  Boyle, 
who  presently  leads  Ihe  congregation,  chal- 
lenges his  parishioners  to  not  only  maintain 
the  structure  itsell.  but  to  build  and  develop 
the  community  ol  laith  known  as  St.  John 
Nepomucene  Church  Father  Boyle  can  be  ex- 
tremely proud  to  be  associated  with  a  parish 
so  rich  m  history  and  heritage.  It  pleases  me 
today  to  recognize  St  John's  parish  on  the  oc- 
casion ol  Its  lOOth  anniversary. 


TRIBUTE  TO  VAI.  CARANO 

HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

(,h   .  ,M!'  I 

l.N  THK.  HorsK  iiK  HKPRKSKNTATIVK.S 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1992 

Mr  TRAFICANT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
lo  pay  tribute  to  Val  Carano,  honoring  him  as 
he  retires  as  the  director  ol  adult  and  voca- 
tional education  lor  the  Youngstown  City 
School  District 

Mr  Speaker.  Val  Carano  began  his  career 
m  education  m  1953  m  the  Brookfield  School 
District  teaching  social  studies  and  serving  as 
yearbook  advisor  and  athletic  director  From 
1959  through  1967.  Val  was  the  special  edu- 
cation teacher  and  guidance  counselor  at 
Hillman  Junior  High  School  while  also  coach- 
ing basketball.  In  1967.  Val  was  appointed  co- 
ordinator ol  vocational  work  experience  pro- 
grams where  he  coordinated  full-time  evening 
adult  education  programs.  Then  m  1970.  Val 
became  director  of  the  Youngstown  Skills 
Center  where  he  was  instrumental  m  develop- 
ing adult  vocational  education  programs.  Fi- 
nally, he  was  named  director  ol  adult  and  vo- 
cational education  for  the  Youngstown  City 
School  District. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Val  Carano  has  worked  with 
both  young  minds  and  old.  translorming  and 
molding  these  students  into  better  citizens.  For 
the  last  15  years.  Val  has  been  instrumental  m 
working  with  adults  unsellishly.  I  hope  that  he 
thoroughly  en|oys  his  retirement.  I  want  to 
congratulate  him  on  a  job  well  done. 


CELEBRATING  THE  MONTH  OF 
JUNE  AS  NATIONAL  FRESH 
FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MONTH 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  lood  we  eat  affects  our  health,  the  more 
we  find  out  how  important  the  consumption  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  is  in  maintaining 
good  health. 

Medical  researchers  have  found  that  a  diet 
nch  in  Iruits  and  vegetables — coupled  with  ex- 
ercise— signilicantly  decreases  the  nsk  ol  con- 
tracting several  lorms  of  cancer.  There  is  also 
evidence  suggesting  that  eating  fruits  and 
vegetables  may  also  protect  against  heart  dis- 
ease. And,  of  course,  eating  more  fruits  and 
vegetables  helps  protect  us  against  the  No.  1 
diet-related  health  problem  in  Amenca — obe- 
sity. 

The  key  to  getting  people  to  eat  better  is 
education.  That  is  the  purpose  ol  two  edu- 
cation and  promotion  efforts  by  the  United 
Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association,  a  na- 
tional trade  association  representing  the  U.S. 
produce  industry. 

One  part  ol  the  association's  effort  is  to  pro- 
mote the  celebration  ol  the  month  ol  June  as 
National  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Month. 
During  June,  the  association  will  conduct  a  na- 
tionwide educational  outreach  program  to 
make  more  Americans  aware  ol  the  impor- 
tance ol  Iruits  and  vegetables  in  their  diets. 

The  other  part  ol  the  industry  etiort  is  to 
promote  the  consumption  ol  Iruits  and  vegeta- 
bles through  its  live-a-day  campaign.  The  goal 
ol  this  effort  is  to  encourage  Americans  to  eat 
live  or  more  servings  ol  Iruits  and  vegetables 
each  day,  the  amount  recommended  under 
new  government  nutntion  guidelines. 

Fresh  Iruits  and  vegetables  are  not  only  an 
important  part  of  a  healthy  diet,  they  are  also 
a  vital  part  of  the  US.  lood  economy. 

Farmers  sell  nearly  20  billion  dollars'  worth 
ol  Iruits  and  vegetables  annually,  which  is 
more  than  10  percent  ol  all  larm  cash  re- 
ceipts. When  imports  are  included,  Iruits  and 
vegetables  and  their  end  products  account  for 
Si 25  billion  of  annual  food  sales,  representing 
20  to  25  percent  of  the  US.  consumers'  food 
spending. 

I  commend  the  members  of  the  United 
Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association  and  the 
entire  produce  industry  lor  their  ellorts  to 
make  more  Americans  aware  ol  the  healthlul 
benelits  of  their  products.  I  hope  Amencans 
will  explore  and  get  hooked  on  the  delightful 
tastes  ol  the  hundreds  of  healthlul  Iruits  and 
vegetables  our  Nation  has — not  only  in  June, 
but  every  month  ol  the  year. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  RUDOLPH  F. 
CREW 


HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

OK  TK.XA.S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1992 
Mr     DE    LA   GARZA.    Mr    Speaker,    as   re- 
searchers increase  our  knowledge  about  how 

■i!Mir>ii   o— 'IT  v<ii  1  w  I  n  10)111 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSLl 

UF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1992 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
salute  the  winner  ol  this  year's  Sacramento 
Distinguished  Citizen  Award  Winner,  Dr.  Ru- 
dolph F.  Crew.  On  June  11.  1992,  the  Boy 
Scouts  ol  America  will  present  Dr.  Crew  with 
this  award  at  an  event  in  his  honor.  I  wanted 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  share  with  you 
some  of  Dr.  Crew's  truly  impressive  accom- 
plishments. 

Rudy  Crew  joined  the  Sacramento  City  Uni- 
fied School  Distnct  as  supenntendent  in  1989. 
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after  serving  lor  2  years  as  deputy  super- 
intendent chief  operational  officer  lor  the  dis- 
tnct's  instructional  programs  As  superintend- 
ent. Dr.  Crew  is  responsible  lor  the  quality  of 
education  in  the  Sacramento  City  Umlied 
School  District.  Dr.  Crew  should  t>e  congratu- 
lated lor  the  close  relations  he  has  developed 
within  the  Sacramento  educational  community 
and  lor  his  tremendous  contributions  to  the 
city  ol  Sacramento. 

Belore  coming  to  the  50,000  student  urban 
district.  Dr.  Crew  was  deputy  superintendent. 
Curriculum  and  instruction,  lor  the  Boston 
Public  School  System.  Dr.  Crew  also  served 
as  assistant  superintendent,  instruction/per- 
sonnel lor  the  Duarte  Unilied  School  District  in 
Duarte.  CA;  principal.  Hawthorne  High  School, 
Hawthorne.  CA.  administrative  assistant  to  the 
superintendent,  Inglewood  Unilied  School  Dis- 
trict. Inglewood.  CA,  pnncipal,  San  Antonio 
High  School,  Claremont,  CA;  and  coordinator, 
magnet  programs/staff  development.  English 
High  School,  Boston,  MA. 

Dr.  Crew  holds  a  doctor  ol  education  degree 
in  educational  administration  Irom  the  Univer- 
sity ol  Massachusetts  in  Amherst,  a  master  ol 
education  degree  m  urban  education  from  the 
same,  and  a  bachelor's  degree  Irom  Babson 
College,  in  Wellesley,  MA 

Dr.  Crew  is  a  strong  advocate  ol  parent  par- 
ticipation in  schools  and  is  actively  engaged  m 
restructuring  the  Sacramento  City  Umlied 
School  District  to  encourage  greater  democra- 
tization and  lull  participation  ot  parents,  statl. 
and  the  community.  He  has  been  an  inspira- 
tional leader  lor  our  students,  our  teachers, 
and  our  school  administrators,  and  indeed  has 
made  a  tremendous  contribution  to  the  quality 
ol  education  m  Sacramento. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  i 
nse  to  recognize  Rudolph  F  Crew  I  can  think 
ol  no  more  deserving  recipient  ol  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America's  Sacramento  Distinguished 
Citizen  Award  and  I  invite  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  m  congratulating  Dr,  Crew. 


MATTHEW  MIRANDA  RECEIVES 
RONALD  K    MACHTLEY  AWARD 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

(iF  RHODK  ISLAND 
IN  THK  HOL'SK  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  June  3.  1992 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Matthew  Mi- 
randa ol  Tiverton,  as  this  year's  recipient  ol 
the  Congressman  Ronald  K.  Machtley  Aca- 
demic and  Leadership  Excellence  Award  lor 
Tiverton  High  School  in  Tiverton,  Rl. 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student,  cho- 
sen by  Tiverton  High  School,  who  dem- 
onstrates a  mature  blend  of  academic 
achievement,  community  involvement  and 
leadership  qualities. 

Matthew  Miranda  has  more  than  lullilled  this 
criteria.  While  ranked  as  No.  18  in  his  senior 
class,  Matthew  was  distinguished  as  a  mem- 
ber ol  the  National  Honor  Society.  He  also  ae- 
voted  his  time  to  school  activities  such  as  the 
yearbook,  newspaper,  model  legislature,  and 
mock  trial  organizations. 

I  commend  Matthew  Miranda  lor  his  out- 
standing achievements  and  wish  him  all  the 
best  in  his  luture  endeavors. 
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ROCKWAY  MIDDLK  SCHOOL 

STl'I'K\T<   WORK   WITH   HnMF,LF:SS 

HON.  IliA.NA  ROS-liffriNKN 

.     H.iiKll) 
IN    IHK  iU>Li.sE  OV  HKPHK.-.KM  AllVE.S 

Wednpsdav .  June  3.  1993 
Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  my  colleague's  attention  lo  a  pro- 
gram at  Rockway  Middle  School  m  Miami  in 
which  the  students  are  not  just  talking  about 
the  homeless.  They  are  talking  to  homeless 
people,  and  doing  something  to  help  them. 
TRUST,  a  program  whose  name  stands  for 
"To  Reach  Ultimate  Success  Together,"  is  de- 
signed to  steer  kids  away  Irom  gangs  and 
drugs  by  not  only  teaching  constructive  val- 
ues, but  acting  on  them.  The  students  have 
become  the  primary  source  ol  clothing  dona- 
tions for  homeless  families  at  Camillus  Health 
Concern,  and  also  regularly  bring  m  donations 
of  food 

Students  like  13-year-^old  Lisa  Fraga,  who 
emptied  her  closet  to  clothe  homeless  people 
she  had  talked  to  m  the  program,  and  Toni 
Taliaferro  who  cleared  out  the  paniry  to  feed 
them,  are  enthusiastic  about  their  involvement. 
Lisa  told  a  Miami  Herald  reporter  that  she 
wanted  to  help  before,  but  never  had  a  way  to 
do  it.  She  hoped  the  program  would  continue, 
because  she  could  bring  more  clothes 
Rockway  principal  Jorge  Sotolongo  considers 
this  program  much  more  effective  m  turning 
problem  kids  around  than  punishment  ever 
was  He  IS  a  strong  supporter  of  the  program 
developed  by  TRUST  counselor  Alicia 
Arrondo 

The  Miami  Herald  published  an  article  de- 
scribing the  TRUST  program,  which  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record. 

Kids  cjkt  iv  Tui  cii  With  Homki,es>v  .\m< 

Thkmsklvkh 

(Hv  Hiirolil  M;ta.s8) 

Lis.1  FraRa,  U.  empllcil  fu-r  clos«?l. 

Tom  Taliafprro,  10,  L-lcuroil  out  ihe  piintry 

Stuilf-nta  at  Rockway  Mitlillo  Sthool 
sparcheil  all  uvpr  lor  kooiI.s  to  ttlve  tti  hdrne- 
li's.s  women  and  their  fiimilies.  They  handeil 
It  all  over  Tuesday  to  some  of  the  women 
they  were  helpintr  and.  school  administrators 
said,  learned  a  little  about  life  in  the  liar- 
Kain. 

"I  cleaned  my  room  and  took  everything 
out  of  my  closet.  I  ifot  some  of  m.v  clothes, 
and  my  sister's,  too.'   Lisa  said. 

•I  broii(?ht  a  lot  of  canned  foods,  because  1 
wanted  to  help  the  people  because  some  peo- 
ple are  dyln^  Ijecause  they  don't  have  enough 
food.  "  Tom  said  "I  had  never  seen  and 
talked  to  homeless  people  like  that  before  I 
got  to  know  them  a  little  bit." 

One  of  the  four  homeless  women  who  vis- 
ited the  school  had  lost  her  house  in  a  fire. 
Two  had  lost  their  jobs.  One  could  not  yet 
work  legally  in  the  United  States. 

The  lesson  was  simple. 
•Not  everythinn  In  life  Is  material  thinns 
and  winning  the  lottery."  counselor  .Micia 
Arrondo  siiid  "We  try  to  create  an  aware- 
ness that  there  are  other  people,  needy  peo- 
ple. In  the  community,  and  we  should  share 
some  of  what  we  have." 

Arrondo  is  TRUST  counselor  at  the  school 
at  9393  SW  29th  Ter  TRUST  is  a  program  de- 
signed to  steer  kids  away  from  drugs  and 
ifangs  and  help  them  follow  constructive 
paths.  The  acronym  stands  for  To  Reach  Ul- 
timate Success  Together 
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Two  years  ago.  Arruiido  began  ii.->king  stu- 
dents to  think  at)out  and  help  the  homeless 
as  she  taught  about  values  She  asked  them 
to  bring  clothes  and  food  to  get  them  more 
involved 

The  students'  donations  have  become  the 
ke.v  source  of  clothing  for  homeless  families. 
esp«?cially  kids,  for  Camillus  Health  Concern, 
said  Delia  Carrlcaburu,  a  social  worker 
there 

Thi.s  IS  the  kind  of  thing  that  turns  kids 
around  F'uiiishment  iloesn  t  change  liehav- 
lur."  Rockway  Principal  .Jorge  Sotolongo 
said 

The  Idea  caught  on  quickly 

■I  would  have  liked  to  help  them  before, 
but  1  never  had  a  way  to  <lo  it.  "  Lisa  Fraga 
said  Is  the  project  over''  Because  I  could 
bring  In  some  more  clothes  " 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  innovation  and 
commitment  to  action  of  Alicia  Arrondo.  and 
the  involvement  and  willingness  to  help  others 
shown  by  all  of  the  students  who  participate  m 
the  program 


THE  CASK  KOR  A   BALANCKD 
BUDGET  AMENDMENT 

HON  rH\RIF.«;  Il'KTN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Wt^dnfsdau .  Junr  3.  1992 

Mr.  LUKEN  Mr  Speaker,  after  his  election 
in  1960.  President  John  F    Kennedy  delivered 

his  famous  "Ask   not speech.   By  the 

end  of  next  year,  Americans  may  need  to  re- 
kindle that  spirit  to  help  solve  a  problem  that 
threatens  the  economic  security  of  America — 
the  Federal  deficit 

Before  July  4,  there  is  an  excellent  likeli- 
hood that  Congress  will  consider  and  pass  the 
balanced  budget  amendment.  Because  it  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  it  requires  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  to  pass.  Thirty-eight  Slates  must  ratify 
the  amendment  lor  it  to  become  law. 

A  quick  review  of  Washington  spending  pat- 
terns points  10  the  need  for  drastic  reform.  Our 
national  debt  took  two  centuries  to  get  to  Si 
trillion,  but  in  the  last  12  years,  it  has  grown 
to  tour  times  that 

This  year  alone,  interest  on  the  debt  will  ex- 
ceed S200  billion.  The  real  cost  of  the  debt, 
though,  is  Its  effect  on  our  economy.  The  debt 
drives  up  interest  rates,  drains  national  sav- 
ings, and,  in  a  nutshell,  retards  real  economic 
growth 

These  facts  demand  a  meaningful  solution. 
Other  attempts  to  rein  in  Federal  deficits,  most 
notably  Gramm-Rudman.  have  failed  miser- 
ably. The  most  recent  attempt,  the  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  ol  1990,  promises  to  be  an 
equally  large  flop.  Already  congressional  lead- 
ers are  scheming  to  get  around  it. 

These  legislative  solutions  were  attempted 
in  pari  because  many  legislators  and  scholars 
do  not  like  the  idea  of  tinkering  with  our  Con- 
stitution over  a  matter  that  clearly  could  be  ac- 
complished legislatively  if  there  were  the  politi- 
cal will.  Moreover,  some  see  a  need  lor  flexi- 
bility that  the  balanced  budget  amendment 
would  curtail 

Robert  Reischauer,  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  and  an  aggressive  advo- 
cate of  deficit  reduction,  argues  that  the  bal- 
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anced  budget  amendment  would  negate  the 
Government's  ability  to  respond  during  times 
of  recession  Unemployment  compensation. 
for  example,  is  usually  used  lo  offset  the  ef- 
fects of  slow  growth  and  unemployment  Many 
agree  with  the  analysis  that  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  would  handcuff  Congress'  ability 
to  respond  to  changing  circumstances  of  all 
kinds 

But  the  si?e  of  the  deficit  has  legislators 
fnghtened  Traditional  balanced  budget 
amendment  foes  are  rethinking  their  position. 
"In  pnnciple,  I'm  against  it."  says  Senator 
Warren  Rudman.  "But  this  situation  has  me 
PETRIFIED."  Senator  Rudman  announced  he  is 
retiring  from  the  Senate  based  m  large  part  on 
the  inability  to  control  the  deficit 

There  are  several  versions  of  a  balanced 
budget  amendment,  but  the  one  that  is  likely 
to  pass  has  two  essential  components.  First, 
the  amendment  requires  the  President  to  sut)- 
mit  a  ba. anced  budget  lo  the  Congress.  The 
last  time  that  was  done  was  around  1970. 

Second,  Congress  must  pass  a  budget 
where  expenditures  equal  the  estimate  of  rev- 
enues. Now  here's  the  catch  three-fiHhs  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress — the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate — can  permit  a 
specific  deficit. 

Obviously,  there  are  problems.  The  amend- 
ment requires  the  President  and  Congress  to 
agree  on  an  estimate  of  revenues.  What  if 
they  do  not  agree'' 

There  is  also  a  concern  about  taxes.  If,  as 
IS  profxjsed  in  the  amendment,  a  simple  ma- 
jority of  Congress  can  raise  taxes,  would  the 
amendment  be  an  easy  excuse  lor  tax  hikes'' 

Significant  other  reservations  exist  atxDut  the 
balanced  budget  amendment.  But  the  uncer- 
tainty surrounding  the  implementation  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  is  tar  preferable  to 
the  cerlainty  of  the  present  situation 

Consider  recent  congressional  action  in  the 
face  of  this  year's  S400  billion  deficit 

First,  an  attempt  is  underway  to  increase 
the  amount  spent  on  legislative  appropria- 
tions— Members'  staffs,  committee  staffs, 
franking,  et  cetera. 

Second,  Congress  is  actively  discussing  re- 
scinding the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1990,  and  the  spending  limits  imposed  by  the 
bill  have  already  been  challenged 

Third,  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago  disaster  re- 
lief IS  a  "dire  emergency  appropnation."  That 
IS  what  Congress  does  when  it  wants  to  add 
something  to  the  debt  without  offsetting 
spending  cuts 

Fourth,  pork  barrel  projects  continue  to  flow 
like  mother's  milk  to  the  districts  of  high-rank- 
ing— Republican  and  Democrat — committee 
members. 

But  having  noted  the  abuse  with  which 
many  of  us  are  familiar,  it  needs  to  be  empha- 
sized that  trimming  the  budget  into  balance 
will  not  come  without  sacrifice,  and  therein 
comes  the  reference  to  John  Kennedy's    Ask 

not speech.  Cuts  will  go  beyond  what 

IS  traditionally  referred  to  as  "pork  barrel 
projects"  or  even  "waste  in  government." 

There  will,  in  fact,  be  real  pain  felt  by  many 
Americans  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  it 
Americans  believe  Washington  is  working  hon- 
estly toward  a  brighter  economic  future,  Amer- 
icans will  be  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice.  It 
will,  however,  require  leadership  not  seen  for 
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many  years  to  summon  up  the  national  will  to 
gel  this  done. 

For  too  many  years,  the  Congress  has  treat- 
ed taxpayer  money  like  Monopoly  money  For 
legislators,  the  party  has  been  great  fun  Now 
the  party  is  over. 

Many  are  retiring  from  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, complaining  of  legislative  gridlock  often 
caused  by  budgetary  constraints.  They  do  not 
want  to  stay  around  to  clean  up  the  mess. 

The  gnm  reality  for  those  who  stay  is  that 
"bnnging  home  the  bacon  "  will  be  increasingly 
difficult  Instead,  House  Members  will  be  de- 
lendmg  decisions  that  reduce  spending  and 
programs  otten  to  the  detriment  of  their  own 
constituents.  For  many,  it  will  be  a  new  and 
unpleasant  experience 

In  my  district,  a  recent  questionnaire  re- 
vealed that  people  identified  the  deficit  as  the 
number  one  problem  we  face.  Many  rec- 
ommended reducing  the  deficit  at  the  expense 
of  someone  else's  ox,  but  a  surprising  number 
recognized  the  need  to  address  the  deficit  m 
a  way  that  would  spread  the  budget — even  to 
themselves 

II  falls  to  Congress  to  decide  sensible  prior- 
ities. Right  now  people  are  skeptical  about  our 
ability  to  do  that.  History  justifies  that  skep- 
ticism. 

This  fall's  election  will  bnng  to  Washington 
around  a  25-percent  change  in  House  mem- 
bership. With  this  change,  it  is  possible  to 
begin  to  rebuild  the  relationship  between  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people 

A  balanced  budget  amendment,  while  not 
perfect,  will  help  provide  a  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  that  new  relationship. 


WELCOMING    ALH.\.\i.\    I»i    1  HK 
FOLD  OF  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONS 

HON.  CHESTER  G.  .ATKINS 

OK  .M.\.St..\t  ULfchTI-S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESFU^TATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  J 992 
Mr  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  both 
to  congratulate  Albania  lor  her  successful  tran- 
sition from  authoritarianism  to  democracy  and 
to  remind  this  body  and  the  administration 
how  crucial  our  moral  and  material  support  is 
for  a  country  only  now  emerging  from  48 
years  of  Marxist-imposed  isolation. 

As  you  know,  Mr  Speaker,  March  22  of  this 
year  heralded  the  end  ol  nearly  live  decades 
of  one-party  rule  as  the  Democratic  Party, 
headed  by  the  47-year-old  physician  SaN 
Berisha,  won  9?  seats  in  the  140-seat  Alba- 
man  Parliament.  And,  although  this  election  is 
an  extremely  important  one  for  Albania's  politi- 
cal future,  much  work  remains  to  be  done  if  all 
traces  of  late  dictator  Enver  Hoxha's  regime 
are  to  be  erased. 

During  Albania's  historic  elections  earlier 
this  year.  Democratic  candidates  told  Alba- 
mans  that  only  their  party  was  capable  ot  win- 
ning Western  aid  and  support  As  a  result. 
public  expectations  lor  democracy  are  high 
The  Washington  Post  reported  a  farmer  say- 
ing "Sail  Bensha  and  James  Baker  will  bnng 
order  and  prosperity  to  Alban  a  And  as 
crowds  cheered  election  results,  there  were 
reportedly  as  many  American  as  Albanian 
flags  at  a  public  rally  m  Tirana's  Skanderbeg 
Square. 
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As  citizens  ol  the  only  remaining  super- 
power, Americans  have  a  special  responsibility 
to  lend  assistance  to  fieogimg  democracies  as 
they  try  to  shake  off  the  shackles  ol  the  cold 
war,  even  though  these  times  of  fiscai  restraint 
makes  massive  United  States  aid  a  difficult 
option.  Private  investment,  whether  tt  be  to  re- 
build Albania's  crumbling  infrastructure  or  to 
provide  needed  services,  should  be  the  natu- 
ral result  oi  a  stabilizing  political  situation 
Western  advice  to  deal  with  the  lack  ol  a  legal 
advocacy  system,  impartial  courts  or  an  inde- 
pendent judiciary,  is  a'so  critical. 

In  addition,  we  must  be  domg  all  we  can  to 
encourage  American  private  citizens  to  assist 
Albania  independent  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment bureaucracy  or  United  States  fmanc.a 
constraints  A  group  ol  citizens  from  Massa- 
chusetts exemplify  this  type  of  private  aid.  The 
New  England  Albanian  Relief  Organization 
[NEARO]  was  formed  in  response  tc  the  des- 
perate conditions  witnessed  m  Aioania  by  the 
group's  founders  Now,  NEARO  regularly 
ships  relief  aid  to  Albania  and  this  summer, 
will,  with  the  assistance  ol  the  Pentgon's  Of- 
fice of  Global  Affairs,  send  eight  shipping  con- 
tainers filled  with  medical  supplies,  textbooks, 
and  food  to  this  poverty-stricken  country  Ef- 
forts by  private  citizens  like  the  members  of 
NEARO  must  be  encouraged. 

If  Albanians  wish  to  shed  the  label  and. 
more  importantly,  the  burden  of  being  the 
poorest  country  m  Europe,  they  must  all  work 
to  transform  their  scarred  counter.  It  is.  of 
course,  ultimately  up  to  them  But  in  light  of 
the  Democratic  Party  promises  and  the  es- 
teem in  which  many  Albanians  hold  America, 
encouragement  fron,  the  United  States  is  es- 
sential. Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  and  the 
initial  shipment  of  United  States  assistance  to 
Albania  represent  a  reasonable  first  step.  But 
if  Albania,  the  poorest  and  until  now.  most  re- 
pressed country  in  Europe,  can  succeed  and 
emerge  from  the  rums  of  communism,  she  will 
serve  as  a  beacon  of  derriocracy  to  all  of 
Eastern  Europe.  We  must  encourage  her  val- 
iant attempts. 
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While  helping  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Mainstreet  buildings,  her  strong  personality 
and  will  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  mural  dated 
back  to  1900  that  would  have  otherwise  been 
overlooked  Mrs  Slenmg  herself  assumed  the 
S'jpeni^ision  ot  the  renovat'on  and  cleanup  ef- 
forts. Due  to  her  care  ana  dedication  the  city 
of  Port  Lavaca  novv  '~as  a  f^o^e  attractive 
downtown  area 

On  June  23.  1992,  the  city  plans  to  honor 
her  by  commemorating  the  beautiful 
Mamstreet  park  in  her  name.  Mrs  Sterling  Is 
a  fine  lady  that  i  am  proud  to  represent  and 
I  am  thankful  for  her  tireless  efforts  and  con- 
tributions to  the  city  of  Port  Lavaca 


TRIBUTK  TO  MRS     h  .\VK  BAUER 
.STKRI.ING 

HON.  GREG  LAIGHUN 

IN  THK  HOL'SE  OF  RKi'KK.SENT.ATlVES 

Wedvp.'iday.  June  3.  1992 
Mr.  LAUGHLiN  Mr  SpeaKer,  I  nse  today  to 
honor  the  many  achievements  of  Mrs.  Faye 
Bauer  Sterling  Mrs  Sterling  is  a  longtime  resi- 
dent of  Port  Lavaca,  a  city  'n  the  i4th  District 
of  the  State  ot  Texas.  For  almost  40  years  she 
has  resided  m  the  community  and  is  now  vice- 
president  ot  a  non-profit  organization  Port 
Lavaca  MamStreet.  Inc.  This  group  is  dedi- 
cated to  business  development  and  the  ren- 
ovation of  historic  older  downtown  buildings. 

Mrs.  Sterlng  'S  a  dedicated  mother  to  four 
ana  a  member  of  G^ace  Episcopal  Church. 
Her  family  has  a  long  tradition  of  service  to 
the  area,  her  father  was  nonorec  as  the  first 
gamewardcn  m  Calhoun  County.  She  has 
been  a  strong  and  treasured  member  ot  the 
Port  Lavaca  coTimunity  smce  Januany'  "3. 
1914.  Although  she  now  walks  witn  a  cane, 
her  efforts  remam  endless 


INl'RODl'CTIO.N'  OF  LKGISLATION 
TO  PRESERVE  PRIVATELY  SPON- 
SORKP  CULTURAL  AND  SPORT- 
ING   K'.'i-:NTS 

HON.  ROD  CH.\.NDLER 

UK  WA.-^Hl.NlilU.N 
IN  THE  HOl'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1992 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  of 
our  colleagues  are  now  aware,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  recently  proposed  that 
corporate  sponsorships  of  certain  public 
events  be  considered  unrelated  business  in- 
come and,  therefore,  taxable.  Th'S  action  is  an 
expansion  of  the  iRS  decision  to  tax  football 
bowl  games  produced  by  universities  and  non- 
profit amateur  sports  organizations. 

Unfortunately,  the  IRS  tax  proposals,  which 
were  issued  m  the  form  of  proposed  guide- 
lines, threaten  many  other  community  events 
currently  enpyed  by  citizens  m  Washington 
State  and  across  the  country. 

Over  the  last  decade,  many  community  and 
cultural  organizations,  as  well  as  many  fairs 
and  festivals,  have  increasingly  relied  on  cor- 
porate sponsorship  income  as  a  major  source 
of  revenue. 

In  fact,  for  many  ol  these  nonprofit  organ, za- 
tions.  corporate  sponsorship  can  mane  the  dif- 
ference between  an  event  returning  revenue 
to  support  the  organization's  operations  and 
programs,  or  one  which  loses  money  and 
drains  funds  away  from  important  community 
activities 

If  implemented  as  currently  Drafted  the  iRS 
guidelines  could  have  a  devastatng  f.nancia 
impact  on  such  treasured  community  events 
as  the  Seattle  Seafair.  the  Tournament  of 
Roses  Parade,  and  the  Dance  Theater  of  Har- 
lem. Numerous  other  community  festivals,  ag- 
ricultural lairs  or  arts  events  would  also  be 
forced  to  shut  down 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  m  response  to  this  threat 
that  1  am  mtroaucmg  legislation  today  to  help 
preserve  cur  pnvate  y  sponsored  cuitur-ai  ana 
community  events 

My  ipgsiat'on  would  impose  a  moratorium 
on  the  taxation  of  sponsorship  payments  re- 
ceived by  tax-exempt  organizations.  The  bill 
also  directs  the  Secretany  of  the  Treasury  to 
conduct  a  study  of  these  sponsorship  pay- 
ments 

In    introducng    this    legisistion     ,    a""    we 
aware  that  1  does  not  answer  the  unoeriying 
questions  of  when  corporate  sponsorship  pay- 
ments  may   const, tute   taxable   income    o'   fc 
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which  events;  and.  those  questions  must  be 
answered. 

However,  this  bill  will  provide  all  the  inter- 
ested parties  with  the  time  and  mlormation 
necessary  to  thoroughly  review  all  aspects  of 
this  important  issue.  At  the  same  time,  it  will 
allow  the  many  organizations  which  are  threat- 
ened by  the  iRS-proposed  guidelines  to  con- 
tinue their  valuable  community  services. 

A  summary  ol  the  bill's  provisions  follows 
this  statement 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  help 
preserve  the  many  (airs,  (eslivats,  arts  and 
sporting  events,  and  other  local  celebrations 
their  communities  currently  en|oy  by  sponsor- 
ing this  important  legislation 

KXPL.A.NAIKJN  OK  H.K   ,'>308 

H  R.  5308  would  impose  a  moratorium  on 
the  taxation  of  certain  sponsorship  pay- 
ments received  by  tax-exempt  organizations. 
H.R  .^308  would  accomplish  this  by  amendintr 
Interniil  Revenue  Code  section  .'J13(c).  In  its 
present  form,  section  ,513(c)  provides  that  an 
activity  (such  as  advertisintfi  does  not  lose 
Its  identity  as  a  separate  trade  or  business 
merely  l)ecause  it  is  carried  on  within  a  larg- 
er a«KreKate  of  similar  activities  or  within  a 
larger  complex  of  other  endeavors.'  Under 
present  law.  if  a  tax-exempt  onfantzalion  re- 
ceives sponsorship  payments  in  connection 
with  conductinjf  a  public  sportint;  or  cultural 
event,  in  return  for  which  the  sponsor's 
name  is  affiliated  with  the  event  or  the  orga- 
nization  provides  other  ancillary  services  or 
facilities  to  the  sponsor,  the  solicitation  and 
receipt  of  such  sponsorship  payments  is 
treated  as  a  separate  activity.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  (IRS)  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion that,  under  some  circumstances,  such 
sponsorship  payments  are  subject  to  the  un- 
related business  income  tax  (L'BIT).  even 
thoutfh  the  public  event  it.self  is  substan- 
tially related  to  the  organization's  tax-ex- 
empt purpose. - 

H  R.  5308  would  amend  section  513(ci  so 
that  the  activity  of  soliciting  and  receiving 
qualified  sponsorship  payments  with  respect 
to  a  qualified  public  event  occurring  prior  to 
.January  1.  1995.  by  a  tax-exempt  orsaniza- 
tion  would  not  be  treated  as  a  separate  trade 
or  business.  Rather,  activities  KivinK  ri.se  to 
(|ualified  sponsorship  pa.vments  would  be 
considered  to  be  part  of  the  public  event 
with  respect  to  which  such  payments  are  re- 
ceived. Consequently,  under  the  bill,  if  a 
qualified  public  sportinK  or  cultural  event 
conducted  by  a  tax-exempt  or»{anization  is 
substantially  related  to  the  ortfanization's 
tax-exempt  purpose  (and  thus  income  re- 
ceived directly  from  the  conduct  of  the  event 
itself  is  not  subject  to  the  UBIT).  then  the 
solicitation  and  receipt  of  qualified  sponsor- 
ship payments  with  respect  to  the  event 
would  be  treated  as  part  of  the  public  event 
and  likewise  would  be  exempt  from  tax. 

The  bill  applies  to  qualified  sponsorship 
payments  received  before  .January  1.  1996. 
with  respect  to  (lualified  public  events  occur- 
rinK  before  .January  1.  1995.  For  purposes  of 
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the  bill,  a  qualUied  sponsorship  payment' 
would  be  defined  as  any  payment  made  by  .i 
person  enuatfed  in  a  trade  or  business  with 
respect  to  which  there  is  no  arrangement  or 
expectation  that  such  person  will  receive 
any  substantial  return  benefit  other  than  (1) 
the  use  of  the  name  or  logo  of  such  person's 
trade  or  business  in  connection  with  the 
qualified  public  event  or  other  arrangements 
(including  advertising)  in  connection  with 
such  event  which  acknowledge  such  person's 
spon.sorship  or  promote  such  person's  prod- 
ucts or  services,  or  (2)  the  furnishing  of  fa- 
cilities or  services  in  connection  with  such 
event  to  individuals  designated  by  such  per- 
son^ 

Under  the  bill,  the  term  •(lualified  public 
event  "  would  be  defined  as;  (I)  any  public 
sporting  or  cultural  event  conducted  by  an 
organization  described  in  section  501(c)(3) 
(charities),  section  501(c)(4)  (social  welfare 
organizations),  section  501(c)(6)  (business 
leagues  and  chambers  of  commerce,  etc.).  or 
a  State  college  or  university  described  in 
section  511(a)(2)(B);  and  '2)  any  qualified  pub- 
lic entertainment  activity  defined  under 
present-law  section  513(d)(2)(B),  which  ex- 
empts from  UBIT  certain  entertainment  or 
recreational  activities  conducted  at  fairs  or 
expositions  promoting  agricultural  and  edu- 
cational purposes.  For  example,  events  that 
would  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  would  include  intercollegiate  athletic 
events,  concerts,  museum  exhibitions,  fine- 
arts  festivals,  and  county  fairs 

Thus,  under  the  bill,  if  a  qualified  public 
event  is  subslantiall.v  related  to  the  tax-ex 
empt  purpo.se  of  the  organizatioji  that  con- 
ducts the  event,  then  the  activity  of  solicit- 
ing and  receiving  qualified  sponsorship  ixi.v- 
menls  with  respect  to  such  event  also  would 
be  treated  as  substantially  related  to  the 
tax-exempt  purpose  of  the  organization  and. 
therefore,  exempt  from  UBIT.* 

The  bill  would  be  effective  for  qualified 
sponsorship  payments  received  before  .Janu- 
ary 1.  1996.  with  respect  to  qualified  public 
events  occurring  before  January  I.  1995.  in- 
cluding events  occurring  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

In  addition,  the  bill  directs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  conduct  a  stud.v  of  quali- 
fied sponsorship  payments  received  by  tax- 
exempt  organizations  with  respect  to  quail 
fled  public  events.  The  study  should  include 
an  analysis  of  the  ramifications  of  IRS  pro- 
po.sed  examination  guidelines  contained  in 
Announcement  92  15.  1992  5.  1  R.B.  51  (or  any 
other  similar  guidelines  or  rulings  governing 
sponsorship  payments  received  by  tax-ex- 
empt organizations!.  The  Secretary  is  to  sub- 
mit the  results  of  this  study  not  later  than 
July  1,  1993,  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance. 
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'See  (/iti(»'d  SlatfS  v  Ameriviin  College  nf  Phumciunx. 
VS  US  834  (19861  (holding  that  activity  of  sflling 
^liviTtliiing  m  medical  jnurual  was  not  subatantially 
rt'lati'd  to  tho  organliatlnn's  cxempl  purpoiien  and. 
.i.s  a  f^parate  buAlnesfl  under  He^tlon  .S13(o},  wua  Hut>- 
ject  to  taxi 

'»ee  Announcement  92-15.  1992-1&  1  R.8  51  lan- 
nouni  inK  proposed  audit  guidelines  dintingulshintr 
payment  in  return  for  which  there  i»  mere  arlcnowl- 
edgment  of  .sponsor  and  thus  no  IJKIT  llahlllty  in 
contrast  to  payments  In  return  ror  whii.h  sutistan- 
tial  economic  t>enefll»  are  conferred  upon  the  spon 
sor  and  UBIT  liability  may  \^i  inserted  by  the  IR.Si 


'It  Is  Intended  that  the  hill's  in  connection  with  " 
requirement  would  be  salLsfied  only  if  lienefits  pro 
vided  to  the  sponnor  (or  Individuals  designated  liy 
the  spon.sori  are  provided  within  a  re.i»onat)le  time 
period  compared  to  when  the  public  event  itself  Is 
conducted  and  only  If  the  benetlts  are  provided  In  a 
manner  reasonahly  related  to  the  conduct  of  the 
puhllc  event  activities  (e u  ,  providing  advertising  In 
a  program  or  brochure  distributed  to  event  patrons, 
or  providing  special  seating  at  the  event,  or  related 
pre-  or  post-event  functioni).  to  employees  of  the 
sponsor) 

•Similarly,  if  a  public  event  (although  not  satisfy- 
ing the  substantially  related  test)  Is  not  subject  to 
UBIT  tiecause  It  Is  not  regularly  carried  on.  then  the 
solli.tltatlon  and  receipt  of  qualified  sponsorship  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  the  «vent  also  would  be  ex- 
empt from  UBIT  under  the  bill 


AMERICAN  JF^WISH  COMMirrKK 
ANNOUNCES  CLERGY  .SI  I'POHT 
FOR  ISRAEL 

HON.  F.l)W ARI)  F,  HK.H.VN 

OK  ulllu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1992 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr  Speaker,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Israel's  44th  birthday,  over  lOO  Amer- 
ican clergy  members  and  lay  people  an- 
nounced their  support  (or  the  State  o(  Israel 
This  group  of  distinguished  individuals  under- 
scored the  closeness  of  the  United  Slates-Is- 
rael relationship:  Israel's  record  as  our  most 
dependable  ally  m  the  Middle  East,  the  demo- 
cratic values  that  we  share,  and  our  joint  com- 
mitment to  peace. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  [AJC],  an 
organization  that  has  a  proud  tradition  of  work- 
ing (or  the  security  of  Israel  and  for  greater 
understanding  among  ethnic,  racial,  and  reli- 
gious groups,  placed  the  attached  public  serv- 
ice announcement  m  recent  editions  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  New  Republic  I 
want  to  commend  these  individuals  for  their 
statement  and  AJC  for  its  continuing  work  m 
this  area.  A  copy  of  the  announcement  fol- 
lows: 

Christians  Speak  Out 

We  support  democracy. 

We  support  Israel. 

The  last  couple  of  years  have  .seen  a  pro- 
found change  in  much  of  the  world  a  change 
to  democracy.  That  change  augurs  well  for  a 
more  stable  and  secure  International  com- 
munity. 

Sadly,  that  change  has  not  reached  the 
Middle  East.  There,  democracy  is  still  absent 
except  in  one  country— Israel. 

Threatened  b,v  well-armed  neighbors  and 
terrorist  groups  pledged  to  its  destruction. 
Israel's  securit.v  needs  are  real.  So  are  Its 
yearnings  for  peace.  Even  in  times  of  war. 
most  recently  as  Scud  missiles  rained  down 
from  the  sky.  Israel  has  held  fast  to  its  origi- 
nal mission:  providing  a  haven  for  persecuted 
Jews  from  around  the  world.  From  Ethiopia. 
From  Russia.  From  anywhere.  Regardless  of 
danger  or  cost.  Every  day. 

Throughtout  its  history  Israel  has  been 
America's  most  dependable  ally  and  friend  in 
the  Middle  Ea.st.  Both  countries  are  bound 
by  shared  values  and  a  deep  commitment  to 
democracy  and  peace. 

That's  why.  as  Israel  celebrates  its  44th 
birthday,  we.  American  Christian  clergy  and 
lay  people,  support  Israel. 

Dr  William  Angell.  Wake  Forest  Univer- 
sity. Winston  Salem.  NC. 

Rev.  Donald  Armstrong.  United  Church  of 
Christ.  Buffalo.  NY 

Rev.  Karl  H.  Baehr.  United  Church  of 
Christ.  Garden  City.  NY. 

Dr.  Thomas  V..  Bird.  Consultant  to  the  N.i 
tional  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops.  Litt:. 
Neck.  NY. 

Lois  Blewett.  Interfaitb  Circles,  Minneapo- 
lis. MN. 

Robert  Blewett.  Interfalth  Circles.  Min- 
neapolis. MN. 

Dr  David  M.  Bossman,  Seton  Hall  Univer- 
sity, South  Orange,  NJ. 

Sr.  Mary  C.  Boys,  Boston  College,  Boston, 
MA 

Frank  Brennan,  Publisher,  National  Dia- 
logue Newsletter,  Stamford,  CT. 

Rev.  Kelly  E.  Brown.  Jr..  Ebenezer  Baptist 
Church.  Delray  Beach.  FL. 
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Rev.  Stephen  W.  Brown.  Key  Life  Network. 
Miami.  FL. 

Rev.  Robert  W.  Bullock.  Our  Lady  of  Sor- 
rows Church.  Sharon.  MA. 

Bishop  John  H.  Burt.  The  Episcopal 
Church,  Marquette.  MI. 

Dr.  Harry  James  Cargas,  Webster  Univer- 
sity, St.  Louis,  MO. 

Dr.  James  Carpenter,  General  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  NY. 

Nancy  Gabriela  Carroll,  National  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  for  Israel,  Winnetka, 
IL 

Linda  Compton,  Marin  Interfalth  Council, 
San  Rafael,  CA. 

Rev.  Rufus  Cornelsen.  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church  in  America.  Swarthmore.  PA. 

Sr.  Joyce  Cox.  Archdiocese  of  Seattle.  W.^. 

Rev.  Archie  R.  Crouch.  Presbytery  of  the 
Palisades  Presbyterian  Church  (USA).  Engle- 
wootl.  NJ. 

Rev.  Richard  A.  Davis.  Hope  Presbyterian 
Church.  Richfield.  MN. 

Rev.  Walter  Debold.  Seton  Hall  University. 
South  Orange.  NJ. 

Rev.  Paulina  K  Dennis.  Christian  Clergy 
for  a  Better  Understanding  of  Judaism. 
Brooklyn.  NY. 

Sr.  Celia  Deutsch.  Barnard  College.  New 
York.  NY. 

James  H.  Doherty.  National  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  of  Israel.  Los  Ange- 
les, CA. 

Rev.  Robert  S.  Drinan.  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity Law  Center.  Washington.  DC. 

Msgr.  John  J.  Eapan.  DePaul  University. 
Chicago.  IL. 

Dr.  Frank  Eakin.  University  of  Richmond. 
Richmond.  VA. 

Dr.  A.  Roy  Eckardt.  Lehigh  University.  Le- 
high Valley.  PA. 

Dr.  Alice  Eckardt.  Lehigh  University.  Le- 
high Valley.  PA. 

Rev.  Larry  Ehrlich.  Twin  City  Fellowship. 
Minneapolis.  MN. 

Dr.  Frank  Eiklor.  Shalom  International. 
Costa  Mesa.  CA. 

Sr.  Anna  Marie  Erst.  Sacred  Heart  of  the 
Child  Jesus.  Chicago.  IL. 

Dr.  William  Estep.  Southwestern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary.  Fort  Worth,  TX. 

Rev.  Robert  A.  Everett,  Emanuel  United 
Church  of  Christ,  Irvington,  NJ. 

Rev.  .Jerry  Falwell.  Liberty  University. 
Lynchburg.  VA. 

Rev.  Edward  H.  Flannery.  Diocese  of  Provi- 
dence. RI. 

Msgr.  John  J.  Gilchrist.  Our  Lady  of  Fat- 
ima.  North  Bergen.  NJ. 

Matthew  R.  Guiffrida.  Director  of  Inter- 
falth Understanding.  American  Baptist 
Churches.  Valley  Forge.  PA. 

Rev.  Robert  M.  Goldstein.  Grace  Lutheran 
Church.  LaGrange.  IL. 

Rev.  John  C.  Hagee.  Cornerstone  Church. 
San  Antonio,  TX. 

Rev.  Herman  Harmelink,  III,  Reformed 
Church  of  America.  Poughkeepsie.  NY. 

Rev.  Edward  Harper.  Bethany  Baptist 
Church.  Newark.  NJ. 

Dr.  Walter  Haixelson.  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity. Nashville.  TN. 

Rev.  Donald  S.  Harrington.  Community 
Church.  New  York.  NY. 

Rev.  Linda  B.  Harter.  Falling  Spring  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Chambersburg.  PA. 

Rev.  William  H.  Harter,  Falling  Spring 
Presbyterian  Church.  Chambersburg.  PA. 

Rev  Vincent  Heier.  Archdiocese  of  St. 
Louis.  MO. 

Rev.  Allen  Hollis,  Union  Congregational 
Church.  West  Palm  Beach.  FL. 

Barabara  Horsham  Braithwaite,  Ministry 
for  Black  Catholics.  Diocese  of  Rockville 
Center.  NY. 
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Rev.  Douglas  Huneke.  Westminister  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Tiburon.  CA. 

Rev.  Robert  W.  Huston.  First  Methodist 
Church.  Huntington.  NY. 

Bishop  E.  Harold  Jansen.  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church  in  .America.  Washington.  DC. 

Canon  William  A.  Johnson.  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  the  Divine.  New  Y'ork.  NY. 

Rev.  Arleon  L.  Kelley.  New  York  State 
Council  of  Churches.  Albany.  NY'. 

Sr  Mary  Noel  Kernan.  Seton  Hill  College. 
Greensburg.  P.\. 

Dr  Andre  Lacocque.  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary.  Chicago.  IL. 

Rev.  Christopher  Leighton,  Presbyterian 
Church  (USA).  Baltimore.  MD. 

Rev.  David  A.  Lewis.  Christians  United  for 
Israel.  Springfield.  MO. 

Rev  Franklin  H.  Litiell.  United  Methodist 
Church.  Merlon.  PA. 

Dr.  Hubert  G.  Locke,  University  of  Wash- 
ington. Seattle.  WA. 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Lux.  Sacred  Heart  School  of 
Theology.  Hales  Corners.  WI. 

Rev.  James  R.  Lyons,  The  Ecumenical  In- 
stitute. Southfield.  MI. 

Rev.  Robert  MacLennan,  Hitchcock  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Scarsdale.  NY'. 

Rev.  P.T.  Mammen.  San  Franci.sco  Asso- 
ciation of  Evangelical  Churches.  San  Fran- 
cisco. CA. 

Rev.  Richard  Martin.  Larchmont  Ave. 
Church.  Larchmont.  NY'. 

Bro,  William  Martyn.  Archdiocese  of  New 
York.  NY. 

Rev  George  Mason,  Wilshire  Baptist 
Church.  Dallas.  TX. 

Rev.  Michael  McGarry.  St.  Pauls  College. 
Washington.  DC. 

Sr.  Joan  McGuire.  Archdiocese  of  Chicago. 
IL. 

Rev.  Carl  McKenzie.  Immanuel  Lutheran 
Church.  Chicago.  IL. 

Msgr.  John  R.  McMahon.  St.  Joan  of  Arc 
Church,  Boca  Raton,  FL. 

Rev.  Tom  Me.ssinger,  Bethany  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Minneapolis.  MN. 

Dr.  Virginia  Ramey  Mollenkott.  William 
Paterson  College.  Wayne.  NJ. 

Rev.  Donald  Moore.  Fordham  University. 
New  Y'ork.  NY' 

Bishop  Emerson  J.  Moore.  Archdiocese  of 
New  Y'ork.  NY'. 

Rev.  William  B.  Moore.  Tenth  Memorial 
Baptist  Church.  Philadelphia.  PA. 

Rev.  John  F.  Morley.  Seton  Hall  Univer- 
sity. South  Orange.  NJ. 

Rev.  George  Morrison.  Faith  Bible  Chapel. 
Arvada.  CO. 

Dr.  F.  Burton  Nel.son.  North  Park  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Chicago.  IL. 

Rev.  Richard  John  Neuhaus.  Editor,  First 
Things,  New  York,  NY'. 

Sr.  Jeanne  O'Laughlin,  Barry  University, 
Miami  Shores,  FL. 

Rev.  Arnold  T.  Olson,  Evangelical  Free 
Church  of  America,  Minneapolis.  MN. 

Dr.  Robert  Polk.  Consultation  on  Church 
Union.  New  Y'ork.  NY. 

Sr.  Donna  Quinn.  National  Coalition  of 
American  Nun.s.  Chicago.  IL. 

Sr.  Carol  Hittner.  Religious  Sisters  of 
Mercy.  Scranton.  PA. 

Rev.  Leon  Rosenthal.  Grace  Lutheran 
Church.  River  Forest.  IL. 

Rev.  Richard  W.  Rousseau.  University  of 
Scranton.  Scranton,  FA. 

Rev.  Edmund  Siedlecki.  Five  Holy  Martyrs 
Church.  Chicago,  IL. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Smith,  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  Chicago.  IL 

Rev.  William  O.  Smith.  Shadow  Rock  Con- 
gregational Church.  I'hoenix.  AZ. 

Rev.  Bruce  Southworth.  Community 
Church,  New  York.  NY. 
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Rev.   John   Steinbruck.   Luther   Place   Me 
mortal  Church,  Washington.  DC. 

Rev.  Thomas  P  Stewart,  Westminster 
Presbyterian  Church,  Buffalo,  NY'. 

Rev.  David  W.A.  Taylor.  General  Sec- 
retary. Consultation  on  Church  Union. 
Princeton.  NJ. 

Sr.  Rose  Thering.  National  Christian  Lead- 
ership Conference  for  Israel.  New  Y'ork.  NY. 

Dr.  .John  T.  Townsend.  Episcopal  Divinity 
School.  Cambridge.  MA. 

Sr.  Margaret  Ellen  Traxler.  Institute  of 
Women  Today,  Chicago.  IL. 

Rev.  William  Treacy.  Sacred  Heart  Church. 
Bellevue.  W.^. 

Rev.  Reginald  Tuggle.  Memorial  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Roosevelt.  NY'. 

Rev.  Carol  Vassallo.  Lord  of  Life  Lutheran 
Church.  Ita.sca.  IL. 

Rev.  Carl  Hermann  Voss,  United  Church  of 
Christ.  Jacksonville.  FL. 

Dr.  Murray  L.  Wagner,  Bethany  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Oak  Brook.  IL. 

Rev.  Dieter  E.  Walk.  International  Fellow- 
ship of  Christians  and  Jews.  Dayton.  OH. 

Rev.  David  Wayne.  St.  Augustine's  Epis- 
copal Church.  Croton-on-Hudson.  NY'. 

Rev.  Charles  White.  North  America  Inter- 
falth Network.  Buffalo.  NY. 

Paul  Whitham.  National  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference  for  Israel.  Rockford.  IL. 

Dr.  Marvin  R.  Wilson.  Gordon  College. 
Wenham.  MA. 

Dr.  James  Wood,  Jr..  Baylor  University. 
Waco,  TX. 

Dr.  David  S.  Wyman,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst.  MA. 

Rev.  Victor  R.  Y'anitelli.  Church  of  St.  Ig- 
natius Lovola   New  Y'ork   NY' 


FARM  AND  RURAL  MEDICAL 
EQUITY  REFORM  ACT  f'F  1992 

HON.  STBT  GnOERSON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  .3.  1992 

Mr.  GUNDERSON  Mr  Speaker  dunng  the 
last  decade,  health  care  spenamg  ,n  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  more  than  douDiec  froT  S230 
billion  in  1980  to  S738  biHion  tn  -99'  S^nce 
1980.  health  ca^e  costs  m  Wisconsin  have 
nsen  123  percent,  but  ama/mgly,  this  is  the 
second  lowest  increase  m  the  Nation 

While  health  care  costs  have  expooec  over 
the  past  decade,  access  to  primary  care  serv- 
ices has  declined,  particularly  in  the  inner  city 
and  rural  America.  The  current  estimate  for 
health  professional  shortage  areas  :n  i^'^e  Unit- 
ed States  is  2,000-  W-scons  r  s  s'^ortage 
areas  have  risen  from  27  m  ^QSO  to  42  in 
1992.  9  are  located  m  western  Wisconsin 

In  addition  to  the  lack  of  providers  m  many 
parts  of  the  Umted  States,  anoirier  factor  af- 
fecting declining  access  is  the  high  cost  of 
health  insurance  "'"■e  number  of  uninsured 
has  sharply  increased  from  24  5  Tiillion  n 
1980  to  over  35  million  m  "992 

A  significant  component  ol  \^e  ^'^."su'-ed 
population  is  t^e  American  farm  family,  '^'en 
percent  of  farmers  are  uninsured  Of  those 
who  can  afloro  insurance.  " '  percent  are 
underinsureo  because  they  cannot  afford  the 
high  premiums.  One  reason  farmers  must  pay 
more  for  health  insurance  is  their  profession  is 
defined  as  high  risk.  There  are  over  120,000 
disabling   farm-related   injuries   per   year    The 
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National  Safety  Council  recently  reported  that 
larm  iniunes  account  lor  over  14  percent  of  all 
work  place  injuries. 

To  address  both  the  accessibility  and  afford 
ability  problems  affecting  rural  America's 
fieallh  care  delivery  system,  I  am  introducing 
tne  Farm  And  Rural  Medical  Equity  Reform 
(FARf\/1ERl  Act  of  1992  This  bill  is  a  first  re- 
sponse to  both  concerns  and  recommenda- 
tions raised  at  health  care  seminars  and  town 
hall  meetings  that  I  have  conducted  over  the 
last  year  in  western  Wisconsin  This  legislation 
IS  the  first  step  m  making  health  care  more  ac- 
cessible and  affordable,  especially  tor  rural 
Americans.  The  key  components  of  the  Farm 
and  Rural  Medical  Equity  Reiorm  Act  are 

One  hundred  percent  deductibility  for  the 
self-employed  All  self-employed  individuals 
would  be  entitled  to  deduct  100  percent  of  the 
cost  ol  their  health  insurance  premiums 
Under  current  law,  self-employed  individuals 
deduct  ?5  percent  of  their  health  insurance 
policy.  My  provision  will  help  8  million  people 
in  the  United  States  who  are  self-tmployed. 
1  76,000  are  Wisconsin  residents 

Medical  savings  account  This  provision  will 
enable  individuals  to  save,  tax  free,  lor  medi- 
cal expenses.  Any  amount  deposited  into  the 
account  is  lax  deductible  up  to  an  applicable 
limit.  This  limit  is  equal  to  S4,800  per  year  plus 
S600  for  each  dependeni  Funds  withdrawn 
from  the  amount  are  nontaxable  if  used  for 
qualified  medical  services  approved  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service 

Uniform  claim/electronic  card/electronic  bill- 
ing: There  are  1 .400  insurance  companies  m 
the  United  States  and  each  has  a  separate  m 
surance  lorm.  To  alleviate  the  paperwork  bur- 
den, my  bill  will  establish  uniform  health  claim 
reimbursement  forms  for  hospitals  and  physi- 
cians. These  two  forms  would  be  the  only 
forms  used  by  all  private  health  insurers  and 
the  Federal  Government  In  addition,  elec- 
tronic cards  would  be  developed  that  would 
store  a  patients  insurance  information  and 
medical  records.  Both  hospitals  and  physi- 
cians would  be  required  to  use  electronic 
means  to  transmit  billing  information  from  hos- 
pitals and  physicians  to  insurers 

Portability  Portability  means  that  no  individ- 
ual will  have  to  fear  losing  health  insurance 
coverage  for  any  length  of  time  when  switch- 
ing policies  or  changing  occupations  Todays 
work  force  is  one  which  is  mobile.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  estimates  the  average  Amer- 
ican will  change  jobs  between  5  and  6  times 
during  a  lifetime.  Thus,  it  is  important  thai  indi- 
viduals feel  free  to  move  to  another  occupa- 
tion or  switch  to  another  insurance  policy  with- 
out the  concern  ol  whether  or  not  they  will 
lose  key  benelits.  To  address  this  issue.  I 
have  included  two  key  portability  provisions 
(a)  elimination  of  preexisting  conditions  as  ex- 
clusions from  coverage  and  (b)  health  insur- 
ance carriers  would  only  be  allowed  to  set  the 
maximum  percent  increase  in  renewal  pre- 
miums at  5  percent  plus  the  percent  change  in 
the  base  premium  rate.  The  base  premium 
rate  is  the  lowest  premium  the  insurer  may 
charge  for  a  group  with  similar  demographic 
characteristics,  excluding  factors  related  to 
health  status,  claims  history,  or  duration  of 
coverage.  This  provision  should  especially 
bring  some  relief  to  the  high  cost  of  health  in- 
surance premiums  for  farm  families 
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Emergency  medical  services  [EMSJ  The  av- 
erage U  S  citi/en  will  need  emergency  care  at 
least  twice  m  a  lifetime  and  that  care  is  not  al 
ways  available,  especially  m  rural  commu- 
nities My  bill  has  three  key  provisions  to  en 
hance  emergerKy  medical  services  (a)  Estab- 
lishment ol  a  Federal  EMS  Office  which  will 
provide  technical  assistance  to  Slate  and  local 
agencies,  develop  and  review  EMS  guidelines 
pertaining  to  health  prolessionals,  equipment, 
training,  and  examine  the  unique  needs  ol  un- 
derserved  inner  city  and  rural  communities,  (b) 
Establishment/Enhancement  ol  State  EMS  ol 
lices  will  improve  the  availability  and  quality  ol 
EMS  in  the  Stales  through  a  Federal/State 
matching  grant  program  over  3  years  These 
offices  will  coordinate  all  Slate  EMS  activities 
and  provide  technical  assistance,  (c)  Develop- 
ment ol  a  Telecommunications  Demonstration 
Program  thai  will  enable  patients  and  health 
prolessionals  in  rural  communities  to  link  up 
with  medical  specialists  m  larger  health  lacili- 
lies  lor  consultations  regarding  lilesavmg  treat- 
ment through  telecommunications. 

Extend  Medicare  dependent  hospital  status 
There  are  over  600  hospitals  classilied  as 
Medicare  dependent.  Wisconsin  has  ?2  Medi- 
care dependent  hospitals,  including  7  m  west- 
ern Wisconsin  Hospitals  eligible  lor  this  ad- 
justment are  rural,  have  100  beds  or  lewer. 
have  60  percent  Medicare  palieni  days  or  dis- 
charges, and  are  not  dassilied  as  sole  com- 
munity hospitals.  The  legislation  authorizing 
Medicare  dependent  classification  is  sched- 
uled to  expire  this  year  My  provision  will  en- 
able hospitals  to  continue  their  Medicare  de- 
pendent status  for  one  additional  year. 

Rural  health  outreach  grants  demonstration 
program  This  provision  will  formally  establish 
a  grants  program  that  will  deliver  health  care 
services  to  underserved  rural  populations/com- 
munities or  to  enhance  access  and  utilization 
ol  existing  available  services.  These  services 
are  delivered  through  a  consortium  arrange- 
ment among  three  or  more  separate  and  dis- 
tinct entities.  This  initiative  is  intended  to  per- 
manently authorize  these  grants  which  are 
now  lunded  through  a  demonstration  program. 
One  successlui  demonstration  project  is  lo- 
cated in  Balsam  Lake.  Wisconsin  This  project, 
called  Kidscare.  provides  medical  and  dental 
services  to  children  in  rural  communities  who 
do  not  have  health  insurance  and  are  not  cov- 
ered by  Medicaid 

The  Farm  and  Rural  Medical  Equity  Reiorm 
Act  ol  1992  will  strengthen  rural  hospitals,  as- 
sist larmers  and  other  sell-employed  individ- 
uals, begin  to  alleviate  the  paperwork  burden 
lor  both  patients  and  health  professionals,  and 
improve  the  delivery  ol  health  care  services  to 
rural  populations 


ELIMINATION  OF  7HK  INFORMA- 
TION RETURN  EXEMPTION  FOR 
CORPORATIONS 

HON.  DOIG  BAR.N.\RD,  JR. 

OK  GKORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1992 

Mr  BARNARD  Mr  Speaker.  4  years  ago  I 
introduced  a  bill  intended  to  eliminate  the  cur- 
rent exemption  lor  corporations  receiving  infor- 
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mation  returns  on  the  interest,  dividends,  and 
royalties  that  they  earned.  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing that  same  bill,  which  i  beheve  has  the  po- 
tential to  bring  in  signilicant  revenues  to  the 
Treasury  and  will  begin  to  stem  the  declining 
rate  ol  corporate  compliance  m  this  area.  I 
also  strongly  believe  that  corporations  do  not 
deserve  this  prelerentiai  exclusion  that  is  not 
allorded  to  individual  taxpayers,  sole  propri- 
etors, and  partnerships.  I  would  also  note  that 
even  with  this  statutory  exclusion,  almost  25 
percent  ol  the  total  mlormation  returns — over 
50  million — are  already  bemg  filed  for  corpora- 
tions on  a  voluntary  basis. 

I  do  not  want  the  approach  ol  corporate 
matching  to  be  lost  because  ol  some  adminis- 
trative and  accounting  problems  that  currently 
exist  with  the  concept  The  September  1991 
GAO  report,  entitled  "Benelits  ol  a  Corporate 
Document  Matching  Program  Exceed  Costs." 
indicates  that  these  hurdles  can  be  overcome 

•Indeed,  document  matching  for  the  individ- 
ual taxpayer  has  become  a  powerful  tool  lor 
signilicantiy  increasing  the  voluntary  compli- 
ance ol  the  individual  taxpayer  This  has  oc- 
curred despite  the  initial  arguments  ol  many 
who  thought  Ihe  administrative  burdens  on  the 
IRS  and  taxpayer  would  exceed  the  benelits 
ol  Ihe  program  IRS  now  publicly  acknowl- 
edges that  the  individual  reporting  and  match- 
ing program  has  a  tremendous  deterrent  ellecl 
lor  individuals  and  an  important  role  in  en- 
hancing voluntary  compliance 

Almost  5  years  ago  my  Government  Oper- 
ations Sutjcommittee  on  Commerce. 
Consumer  and  Monetary  Allairs  held  a  hear- 
ing on  a  corporate  mlormation  and  reporting 
program  and  recommended  that  the  IRS  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  to  estimate  the 
costs  and  benelits  ol  such  an  mlormation  re- 
turns and  document  matching  ellort  lor  cor- 
porations. We  also  recommended  that  Ihe 
General  Accounting  Office  monitor  the 
progress  ol  the  IRS  and  conduct  their  own 
independent  study  utilizing  some  ol  the  avail- 
able IRS  data.  The  results  ol  the  two  studies 
were  radically  dillerent  and  their  testimonies 
this  past  summer  were  also  quite  dissimilar. 

IRS  indicated  that  the  benelits  Irom  such  an 
ellort  were  marginal  and  would  bring  in  around 
S500  million,  but  the  GAO  indicated  that  once 
up  and  running  the  system  could  bring  in  al- 
most Si  billion  annually  Both  studies  were  in- 
complete in  that  they  lelt  out  the  costs  to  the 
business  taxpayer  and  the  payer  community 
However,  alter  listening  to  this  testimony.  I 
concluded  that  such  an  ellort  can  bring  m  sub- 
stantial revenues  even  with  these  additional 
costs  it  It  IS  done  hand-in-hand  with  the  cor- 
porate community. 

Passage  ol  this  bill  will  signilicantiy  increase 
Ihe  woefully  low  compliance  rate  ol  corpora- 
tions, especially  small  corporations,  which  has 
decreased  25  percent  between  1 980  and  1 98  <' 
Irom  81   to  61   percent.   I  believe  the  comph 
ance   ol   these   businesses   would   be   even 
worse  today  if  a  new  statistical  analysis  were 
done.  In  addition,  the  audit  rale  for  corpora- 
tions  in  1991  was  only  2.6  percent,  less  than 
hall  of  the  6.5  percent  rate  in   1980.  Comph 
ance  lor  individuals  is  assured  by  an  effective 
document  matching  program  that  brings  m  a' 
most  S2  billion  m  revenues  annually    I  believe 
that  corporations  should  at  least  be  required  to 
receive  mlormation  returns  for  the  income  they 
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receive  from  interest,  dividends,  and  royalties. 
Although  Ihe  payor  community  complains 
about  the  massive  cost  ol  Ming  these  returns, 
over  50  million  are  filed  voluntarily  each  year 

In  my  Government  Operations  1991  report, 
entitled  "The  Feasibility  of  Initiating  a  System 
for  the  Verification  of  Corporate  Tax  Returns 
Through  an  Information  and  Document  Match- 
ing Program  at  IRS,"  House  Report  102^19. 
Dec.  10,  1991.  It  was  noted  that  IRS  needs  to 
find  out  once  and  for  all  if  the  revenues  to  jus- 
tify such  an  effort  do  exist.  This  bill  is  one  way 
IRS  could  answer  that  question 

I  hope  this  legislation  can  be  the  catalyst  to 
stimulate  action  on  this  important  issue  by  the 
Congress. 


SALUTE  T(J  PAT  AND  ANN 

riMMAlit'^TI 

HON.  FITON  GALLEGLY 

I   i-.MJl-i  ■;■•    \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1992 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
honor  two  outstanding  southern  Cahlormans 
as  they  celebrate  their  50th  anniversary. 

Pat  and  Ann  Cimmarusti  have  been  a  trib- 
ute to  the  Italian-American  community  in 
southern  Calilornia  They  have  generously  do- 
nated both  time  and  money  to  many  organiza- 
tions in  need — the  Sons  ol  Italy,  the  Orphans 
ol  Italy,  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Starlight 
Foundation  and  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans to  name  just  a  lew. 

Ann  and  Pat  have  also  been  involved  with 
their  family  business  and  the  futures  of  their 
children.  Their  influence  and  guidance  have 
given  all  three  children  the  opportunity  to  own 
and  operate  a  total  ol  more  than  32  res- 
taurants m  the  Western  United  States,  em- 
ploying over  1.500  employees  at  one  time. 
There  children  have  also  achieved  success  in 
real  estate  management  and  development  in 
southern  California. 

Recently,  the  patnotic  Cimmarusti  family 
were  proud  to  be  part  of  the  funding  ol  the 
Ronald  Reagan  Presidential  Library  in  Simi 
Valley 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ann  and  Pat  Cimmarusti  have 
proven  that  with  love  and  perseverance,  the 
great  American  dream  can  come  true.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  their  family  and  me  in 
wishing  them  well  on  their  golden  anniversary. 


CONSTITUTIONAL 

INTKRPHKTATIOX 

HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BENTLE\' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\\'-dr:,'sdau.  June  3.  1992 
Mrs  BEiNTLEY  Mr,  Speaker,  pursuant  to  a 
constituent  request  Dy  the  Moorish  Science 
iemple  I  am  resubmitting  remarks  made  by 
Senators  Sumner.  Davis.  Doolittle,  Sauisbuny, 
Powell  McDougaii  and  Hendricks  on  the  day 
o!  April  9.  1864,  as  a  reminder  of  the  dillicul- 
ties  m  interpreting  the  Constitution 

The  RMinoil  Senalor  Irom  Mn;^b;ichuselts.  I 
apprehend,  has  made  a  very  radical  mistake 
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in  regard  to  the  application  of  this  language 
of  the  French  constitution.  The  purpose  for 
which  this  language  was  used  in  the  original 
constitution  of  the  French  republic  of  1791. 
was  to  al)olish  nobility  and  privileged  classes 
It  was  a  mere  political  reformation  relating 
to  the  political  rights  of  Frenchmen,  and 
nothing  else.  It  was  io  enable  all  Frenchmen 
to  reach  positions  of  eminence  and  honor  in 
the  P'rench  Government,  and  was  intended 
for  no  other  purpose  whatever.  It  was  never 
intended  there  as  a  means  of  abolishing  slav- 
ery at  all.  The  Convention  of  1794  abolished 
slavery  by  another  and  separate  decree  ex- 
pressly putting  an  end  to  slavery  within  the 
dominions  of  the  French  republic  and  all  its 
colonies 

Now.  sir.  I  wish  as  much  as  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  in  making  this  amend- 
ment to  use  significant  language,  language 
that  cannot  be  mistaken  or  misunderstood; 
but  I  prefer  to  dismiss  all  reference  to 
French  constitutions  or  French  codes,  and  go 
back  to  the  good  old  Anglo-Saxon  language 
employed  by  our  fathers  in  the  ordmance  of 
1787.  an  expression  which  has  been  adju- 
dicated upon  repeatedly,  which  is  perfectly 
well  understood  both  by  the  public  and  by  ju- 
■licial  tribunals,  a  phrase.  I  may  say  further, 
which  IS  peculiarly  near  and  dear  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  from 
whose  soil  slavery  was  excluded  by  it.  I 
think  it  is  well  understood,  well  com- 
prehended by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  no  court  of  justice,  no  mag- 
istrate, no  person,  old  or  young,  can  mis- 
apprehend the  meaning  and  effect  of  that 
clear,  brief,  and  comprehensive  clause.  I 
hope  we  shall  stand  by  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SUIUNKR.  My  proposition  is  withdrawn. 
the  Chair  understands. 

Mr  Davis.  I  was  going  to  make  one  remark 
in  relation  to  the  proposed  verbiage  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  think  that 
that  Senator  and  all  Senators  ought  to  be 
very  guarded  in  the  terms  they  adopt  when 
they  take  $500,000,000  of  property  from  other 
people,  in  which  they  have  no  interest  them- 
selves, and  purpose  to  give  them  no  com- 
pensation for  it.  When  the  Parliament  of 
England  liberated  the  slaves  in  the  West  In- 
dies they  appropriate  20.000.000  as  com- 
pensation to  their  owners. 

Sir.  the  owners  of  no  property  of  that  value 
ever  voluntarily  dispossessed  themselves  of 
it.  When  ever  any  such  legislation  as  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  world  the  legislation 
has  been  of  power  and  by  a  people  that  did 
not  own  the  property.  If  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  of  1812  a  propo.sition  had 
been  made,  by  legislation  or  by  a  change  of 
the  Constitution,  to  take  all  the  shipping  in- 
terest of  New  England,  and  the  other  States 
had  been  strong  enough  to  carry  such  a 
measure  in  the  form  of  legislation  or  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  there  did  not  live 
a  man  within  the  States  of  New  England  at 
that  time  but  what  would  have  been  in  open 
revolt  against  it. 

Here  are  these  gentlemen,  uninterested  in 
slave  property,  and.  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  in  this  body,  having  no  interest 
whatever  in  it.  who  actually  come  up  and 
propose  to  amend  the  Constitution  and  take 
;hat  property  from  a  great  number  of  people 
more  loyal  than  themselves,  more  true  to 
their  Government,  more  true  to  the  true 
principles  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union, 
without  making  them  one  cents  worth  of 
compensation  for  that  property.  Everything 
is  as  smooth  as  a  marriage  bell  when  men 
who  do  not  own  the  property  propose  to  take 
it  from  those  who  do  own  it.  It  makes  no 
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odds  what  the  amount  of  it  is.  or  in  what 
manner  it  is  to  be  done,  if  it  is  just  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  will.  Whatever  may  be 
the  origin  of  that  will  it  is  all  fair,  all  prop- 
er, all  politic. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposition  that  I  as- 
sume I  believe  to  be  irrefragably  true,  that 
the  power  of  amending  the  Constitution  does 
not  authorize  the  abolition  of  slavery.  I  deny 
that  the  power  of  amendment  is  illimitable. 
I  deny  that  it  carries  every  power  which  the 
amending  power  may  choose  to  exercise.  1 
deny  that  the  power  of  amendment  carries 
the  power  of  revolution.  It  is  an  absurdity  to 
say  that  this  power  of  amendment  will  im- 
part the  power  to  change  the  Government 
and  to  establish  a  monarchy  if  the  different 
departments  and  authorities  authorize  to 
enact  the  amendment  choose  to  adopt  it.  It 
cannot  be  done.  legitimately  at  any  rate 

Mr.  President,  if  the  men  who  are  to  pass 
this  amendment  were  as  much  interested  in 
this  property  as  those  who  are  opposing  it 
here  and  elsewhere,  there  is  not  one  of  them 
but  would  be  found  in  opposition  to  it.  It  is 
a  very  beautiful  operation,  to  be  sure.  They 
say  to  us.  "We  will  take  from  you  your  prop- 
erty: we  will  make  you  no  compensation  for 
it.  and  we  will  do  it  under  the  power  to 
amend  the  Constitution."  Sir.  property  is  a 
matter  of  State  or  domestic  institution.  The 
General  Government  have  not  legitimately, 
and  were  never  intended  to  have,  any  juris- 
diction or  authority  over  the  subject  of  prop- 
erty. What  subjects  should  constitute  prop- 
erty, how  it  should  be  regulated,  whether  it 
should  exist  and  continue  in  one  subject  or 
be  discontinued  in  another  subject,  are  ques- 
tions which  were  never  intended  to  be 
intrusted  to  the  General  Government.  That 
is  a  great  and  fundamental  feature  of  our 
Federal  and  Stale  system  of  governments. 
The  proposed  amendment  takes  that  prin- 
ciple to  be  true  in  relation  to  but  one  subject 
of  property;  but  if  it  strikes  at  it  in  relation 
to  one  subject  of  property,  it  may  in  relation 
to  all. 

The  power  of  amendment  as  now  proposed 
to  be  exercised  imports  a  power  that  would 
revolutionize  the  whole  Government,  and 
that  would  invest  the  amending  power  with 
a  faculty  of  destroying  and  revolutionizing 
the  whole  Government.  In  my  judgment,  it  is 
absurd  to  say  that  the  power  of  amendment, 
which  is  simply  a  power  to  reform,  a  power 
to  improve,  imports  and  authorizes  the  exer- 
cise of  a  power  to  destroy. 

I  think,  if  gentlemen  are  determined  to 
abolish  the  property  in  slaves,  they  have  as 
much  right  so  to  amend  the  Constitution  as 
to  make  compensation  to  the  owners  of  the 
property  as  they  have  to  deprive  the  owners 
of  that  property  of  them.  If  they  think  the 
abolition  of  slavery  and  the  depriving  of  so 
many  loyal  owners  of  such  a  large  amount  of 
property  is  such  an  exercise  of  authority  as 
that  the  permanent  good  of  the  nation  re- 
quires it  to  be  done,  they  ought  to  have  the 
grace,  the  justice,  the  magnanimity  to  make 
provision  for  a  reasonable  compensation  to 
the  owners  of  that  property  which  they  take 
from  the  owners.  They  have  as  much  power 
to  make  the  compensation  as  they  have  to 
take  the  properly  from  them. 

But.  sir.  in  a  closing  word.  I  make  my  pro- 
test against  men  who  have  no  interest  in 
such  a  large  amount  of  property  as  the  slave 
property  owned  by  the  loyal  people  of  the 
United  States,  undertaking  to  seize  this 
property  without  any  compensation,  ruth- 
lessly, unjustly,  and  in  defiance  of  the  guar- 
antee of  property  and  of  justice  that  the 
Constitution  and  Government  of  the  United 
Slates  gave   to   all    its   people.   Although   I 
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know  that  the  protest  of  an  angel  would  not 
be  heard,  much  less  the  protest  of  us  feeble 
a  worm  as  I  am.  I  make  my  last  protest 
against  a  class  of  gentlemen,  against  a  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
against  the  great  preponderating  .sectional 
power  of  the  United  States,  depriving  loyal 
owners  of  millions  of  property,  without  hav- 
ing the  justice,  the  magnanimity,  or  the 
grace  to  make  the  le;ist  provision  for  com- 
pensation, as  the  Knglish  Parliament  did  to 
the  slaveholders  in  the  We.sl  India  islands. 

Mr  D<x)LiTTLF..  I  should  be  glad  if  I  had  the 
time  to  reply  to  some  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky:  but  I  will  forbear 
doing  so.  hoping  that  we  shall  now  come  to 
a  vote.  On  some  future  occasion  I  may  an- 
swer him 

The  VicK  Pke.siuknt  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  may  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment, if  there  be  no  objection 

Mr.  Sumner.  It  is  entirely  within  mv 
power,  as  the  yeas  and  nays  have  not  been 
ordered. 

The  VicK  Phksidknt  It  is  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Senator  to  withdraw  it  without 
the  con.sent  of  the  Senate,  as  no  vote  has 
been  had  upon  it.  and  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
not  been  ordered.  The  amendment  is  with- 
drawn 

Mr  Saulsbury  I  wish  to  know  whether 
the  amendment  I  sent  up  some  time  since  is 
now  in  order 

The  ViCK  Hrksident.  That  will  be  in  order 
as  a  substitute;  but  all  the  other  amend- 
ments are  first  in  order. 

Mr  Saulsbury.  I  offer  mine  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  whole. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  so  under 
stood  the  Senator   If  no  other  amendment  be 
offered  the  Senator  from  Delaware  propo.ses 
to  strike  out  all  of  the  words  reported  by  the 
committee,  and  to  insert  what  will  he  read 

The  Secretary  read,  as  follows: 
Article  XIII 

Sec.  1  All  persons  shall  have  the  right 
peaceably  to  assemble  and  worship  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
science. 

Sec.  2.  The  use  of  the  public  press  shall  not 
be  obstructed;  but  criminal  publications 
made  in  one  State  against  the  lawful  institu- 
tions of  another  State  shall  be  allowed. 

Sec.  3.  The  right  of  citizens  to  free  and 
lawful  .speech  in  public  assemblies  shall  not 
be  denied.  Access  of  citizens  to  the  ballot  box 
shall  not  be  obstructed  either  by  civil  or 
military  power.  The  military  shall  always  be 
subordinate  to  the  existing  Judicial  author- 
ity over  citizens.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  shall  never  be  suspended  in  the 
presence  of  the  judicial  authority. 

Sec.  4.  The  militia  of  a  State  or  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  employed  to  in- 
vade the  lawful  rights  of  the  people  of  any  of 
the  several  States;  but  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  hereby  deprived  of  the  right  and 
power  to  defend  and  protect  its  property  and 
rights  within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  States. 

Sec.  5.  Persons  held  to  service  or  labor  for 
life.  In  any  State  under  the  laws  thereof, 
may  be  taken  into  any  Territory  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  south  of  north  latitude  36°  30"  and 
the  right  to  such  service  or  labor  shall  not  be 
impaired  thereby,  and  the  territorial  Legis- 
lature thereof  shall  have  the  exclusive  right 
to  make  and  shall  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  protection  of  such  right, 
.ind  also  for  the  protection  of  such  persons; 
but  Congre.ss  or  any  territorial  Legislature 
shall  not  have  power  to  impair  or  abolish 
such  right  of  service  in  the  said  Territory 
while  in  a  territorial  condition  without  the 
consent  of  all  the  States  .south  of  said  lati- 
tude which  maintain  such  service 
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Sec  6.  Involuntary  servitude,  except  for 
crime,  shall  not  be  permanently  established 
within  the  District  set  apart  for  the  seal  of 
Government  of  the  United  Slates;  but  the 
right  of  sojourn  in  such  District  with  persons 
held  to  service  or  labor  for  life  shall  not  be 
denied. 

Sec.  7.  When  any  Territory  of  the  United 
States  south  of  north  latitude  36°  30'  shall 
have  a  population  equal  to  the  ratio  of  rep- 
resentation for  one  member  of  Congress,  and 
the  people  thereof  shall  have  formed  a  con- 
stitution for  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. It  shall  be  admitted  as  a  Sti\te  into 
the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
other  States;  and  the  people  may  in  such 
constitution  either  prohibit  or  sustain  the 
right  to  involuntary  labor  or  ser%'ice.  anil 
alter  or  amend  the  constitution  at  their  will 

Sec.  8.  The  present  right  of  representation 
in  section  two,  article  one.  of  this  Constitu- 
tion, shall  not  be  altered  without  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  States  maintaining  the  right 
to  involuntary  service  or  labor  south  of  lati- 
tude 36°  30".  but  nothing  in  this  Constitution 
or  Its  amendments  shall  be  construed  to  de- 
prive any  State  south  of  said  latitude  36°  30' 
of  the  right  of  abolishing  involuntary  ser- 
vitude at  Its  will 

Sec.  9  The  regulation  and  control  of  the 
right  to  labor  or  service  in  any  of  the  States 
south  of  latitude  36*  30'  is  hereby  recognized 
to  be  exclusively  the  right  of  each  State 
within  its  own  limits,  and  this  Constitution 
shall  not  be  altered  or  amended  to  impair 
this  right  of  each  State  without  its  consent 
Provided.  This  article  shall  not  be  construed 
to  absolve  the  United  States  from  rendering 
assistance  to  suppress  insurrections  or  do- 
mestic violence,  when  called  upon  by  any 
State,  as  provided  in  section  four,  article 
four,  of  this  Constitution. 

Sec  10  No  State  shall  pa.ss  any  law  in  any 
way  interfering  with  or  obstructing  the  re- 
covery of  fugitives  from  justice,  or  from 
labor  or  service,  or  an.v  law  of  Congress  made 
under  article  four,  section  two.  of  this  Con- 
stitution; and  all  laws  in  violation  of  this 
section  may.  on  complaint  made  by  any  per- 
son or  State,  be  declared  void  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States 

Sec.  11.  As  a  right  of  comity  between  the 
several  States  south  of  latitude  36°  30'  the 
right  of  transit  with  persons  held  to  involun- 
tary labor  or  .service  from  one  State  to  an- 
other shall  not  be  obstructed,  but  such  per- 
sons shall  not  be  brought  into  the  States 
north  of  said  latitude 

Sec.  12.  The  traffic  in  slaves  with  Africa  is 
hereby  forever  prohibited  on  pain  of  death 
and  the  forfeiture  of  all  the  rights  and  prop- 
erty of  persons  engaged  therein;  and  the  de- 
scendants of  Africans  shall  not  be  citizens. 

Sec  13.  Alleged  fugitives  from  labor  or 
service,  on  request,  shall  have  a  trial  by  jury 
before  being  returned. 

Sec  14  All  alleged  fugitives  charged  with 
crime  committed  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
a  State  shall  have  the  right  of  trial  by  jury, 
and  if  such  person  claims  to  be  a  citizen  of 
another  State,  shall  have  a  right  of  appeal  or 
of  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  15.  All  acts  of  any  inhabitant  of  the 
United  States  tending  to  Incite  persons  held 
to  service  or  labor  to  insurrection  or  acts  of 
domestic  violence,  or  to  abscond,  are  hereby 
prohibited  and  declared  to  be  a  penal  offense: 
and  all  the  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  open  to  suppress  and  punish  such  offenses 
at  the  suit  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  the  suit  of  any  State 

Sec.  16.  All  conspiracies  in  any  State  to 
Interfere   with   lawful   rights   in   any   other 
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State  or  against  the  United  States  shall  be 
suppressed:  and  no  State  or  the  people  there- 
of shall  withdraw  from  this  Union  without 
the  consent  of  three  fourths  of  all  the  States, 
expressed  by  an  amendment  proposed  and 
ratified  in  the  manner  provided  in  article 
five  of  the  Constitution. 

Sec  17  Whenever  any  State  wherein  invol- 
untary servitude  is  recognized  or  allowed 
shall  propose  to  abolish  such  .servitude,  and 
shall  apply  for  pecuniary  assistance  therein, 
the  Congress  may  in  its  discretion  grant 
such  relief  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars 
for  each  person  liberated  But  Congress  shall 
not  propose  such  abolishment  or  relief  to 
any  State. 

Congress  may  assist  free  persons  of  .African 
descent  to  emigrate  and  colonize  Africa 

Sec  18  Duties  on  impwrts  may  be  Imposed 
for  revenue:  but  shall  not  be  excessive  or 
prohibitory  in  amount 

Sec.  19  When  all  of  the  .several  States 
shall  have  abolished  slavery,  then  and  there- 
after slavery  or  involuntar.v  servitude  except 
as  a  punishment  for  crime  shall  never  be  es- 
tablished or  tolerated  in  any  of  the  States  or 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  they 
shall  be  forever  free. 

Sec  20  The  provisions  of  this  article  relat- 
ing to  involuntary  labor  or  servitude  shall 
not  be  altered  without  the  consent  of  all  the 
Slates  maintaining  such  servitude 

Mr  Saul.sbury.  In  offering  these  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  I  wish  to  say  that  there  are  em- 
bodied in  them  some  things  which,  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen.  I  would  not  approve:  some 
things  that  do  not  meet  my  personal  appro- 
bation, but  considering  the  situation  in 
which  we  are  placed  and  the  sale  of  the  coun- 
try. I  have  been  willing  to  meet  the  great 
questions  involved  in  the  controversy  in  the 
spirit  of  compromise  and  concession.  For  in- 
stance, as  an  original  question  I  would  not 
have  agreed  to  any  prohibition  with  ref- 
erence to  slavery  in  District  where  the  cap- 
ital of  the  United  States  is  situated;  but 
knowing  the  feelings  engendered  and  excited 
on  that  question.  I  have  waived  my  personal 
opinions,  and  offer  this  simply  as  a  com- 
promi.se  I  shall  make  no  speech  in  behalf  of 
these  propositions.  They  were  matured  by 
men  more  learned  in  the  law  than  myself, 
and  submitted  to  me  for  my  approval  I  have 
consented  to  offer  them  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  as  a  peace  offering.  I  offer 
them  in  that  spirit  Without  attempting  to 
enter  into  any  argument  to  enforce  them 
upon  the  consideration  of  Senators,  I  will 
content  my.self  simply  with  their  presen- 
tation and  let  the  Senate  vote  upon  them. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  not 
agreed  to;  there  being,  on  a  division— ayes  2. 
noes  not  counted. 

The  amendment  made  as  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole  was  concurred  in. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr  Powell.  The  Constitution  requires  us. 
I  believe,  to  take  the  question  on  the  passage 
of  such  a  resolution  as  this  by  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  McDougall.  Before  the  final  vote  is 
taken  I  think  it  due  to  myself  to  make  a  few 
remarks,  so  that  my  exact  position  is  regard 
to  this  whole  question  can  be  understood. 

It  may  be  known  to  a  least  one  or  two  gen- 
tlemen upon  this  floor  that  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  I  have  been  the  friend  of 
freedom  and  free  institutions  in  the  Republic 
of  which  I  am  a  citizen.  It  does  not  become 
any  man  to  boast,  but  I  have  the  right  to  say 
that  in  the  far  West,  when  to  favor  free  insti- 
tutions  was    regarded    by    the    populace   as 
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criminal,  in  the  vf-ry  year  in  whuh  Lovejoy 
was  killed  at  .Mlon.  1.  a  stranger  to  all  those 
consequences,  pnlertaining  ihf  opinions  I 
now  entertain,  and  which  opinions  I  have  not 
changed,  did  myself  march  upon  fifty  nfles 
of  Kast  Tennesseeans  and  Kentiu  kians.  mad 
wiih  wine,  who  were  undertaking  to  mob  a 
few  young  gentlemen  from  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire  because  they  had  signed 
a  petition  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  I  quelled  thai  mob.  I  did  it 
alone. 

1  was  born  in  the  North:  I  early  went  to  the 
West,  and  became  acquainted  with  these  con- 
troversies, maintaining  the  opinions  of  my 
youth.  I  maintain  them  now.  and  have  done 
so  since  I  came  into  this  Senate  Chamber.  It 
is  convenient  for  men  who  seek  to  run  with 
the  current  of  the  stream,  or  to  float  with 
the  tide,  to  espouse  doctrines  when  they  may 
become  convenient  to  them  That  has  not 
been  my  course  of  policy  or  my  habit  of  con- 
duct from  my  youth  upward  in  the  various 
States  in  which  I  have  lived.  I  .say  this  much. 
and  there  are  men  of  the  Republican  parly 
high  in  office  to-day  who  might  not  have 
been  well  in  health  at  this  time  had  it  not 
been  for  my  maintaining  them  in  their 
young  manhood  when  it  happened  to  be  my 
opportunity.  Therefore  I  shall  not  be  set 
down  in  any  place  by  any  man  as  a  person 
who  does  not  love  freedom  in  all  its  forms. 

I  have  protested,  as  I  did  a  few  days  since, 
against  these  controversies  that  are  not  ger- 
mane to  the  bu.siness  of  the  Federal  Congress 
or  to  the  Government  as  it  is  to-day  with  the 
legitimate  offices  on  its  hands.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  from  Maine,  or  Vermont,  or  New 
Hampshire,  or  Massachusetts,  or  Connecti- 
cut, or  Rhode  Island,  or  from  any  northern 
or  eastern  State  there  comes  a  man  who  is 
more  attached  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  free  institutions  than  I  am 
myself.  But  I  was  told  in  my  youth  that  it 
was  the  duly  of  a  lad  to  speak  the  truth,  and 
it  grew  into  my  manhood,  and  I  dare  main- 
tiiin  it  here  as  I  have  maintained  it  always, 
as  far  as  my  best  judgment  and  my  highest 
conscience  permitted 

I  think  with  regard  to  these  movements 
that  we  are  by  them  doing  our  country  a 
great  wrong.  I  say  it  not  because  I  please  to 
say  it.  for  I  say  it  with  a  sense  of  pain.  We 
are  doing  our  country  and  our  people  a  great 
wrong,  and  then  we  are  doing  to  another  peo- 
ple a  great  wrong.  The  evening  after  we 
passed  the  bill  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  went  to  my  lodgings, 
quite  late  in  the  evening.  A  colored  man  who 
was  the  dining-room  servant,  and  a  very  po- 
lite man.  waited  upon  me  alone  at  the  dinner 
table.  He  was  evidently  enjoying  what  he 
seemed  to  regard  a  triumph  for  his  people.  I 
said  to  him.  ■Frederick,  do  not  be  rejoiced; 
it  may  happen  as  a  consequence  of  this  act 
and  other  things  that  will  follow  this  present 
action  that  they  might  as  well  take  you  to 
the  Potomac  and  drown  you."'  I  look  upon 
this  policy  as  being  a  policy  for  sacrificing 
the  whole  of  the  colored  people  now  occupy- 
ing parts  of  this  Republic.  It  has  fallen  with- 
in my  own  experience  to  see  a  beautiful  val- 
ley. I  think  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world, 
the  valley  of  Napa.  It  is  from  ten  to  three 
miles  in  width;  it  is  about  thirty  miles  long. 
In  the  valley  of  Napa  grow  up  the  tallest 
oaks  that  I  have  ever  seen  or  witnessed  in 
my  time,  beautiful  groves,  a  country  such  as 
is  not  in  my  judgment  (and  I  am  so  told  by 
men  who  have  traveled  throughout  the 
world,  which  I  have  not  donei  paralleled  in 
Spain,  or  Italy,  or  P'rance  Aliout  the  time 
that  I  first  found  myself  on  the  western 
shores  of  this  continent,  there  were  twenty- 
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five  thousand  native  population,  they  may 
be  called  in  one  sense  free  .American  citizens 
When  I  left  my  home  to  tome  here  into  the 
P'ederal  Senate  there  were  not  two  hundred 
of  them.  They  had  been  destroyed  by  our  own 
people,  by  oui'  vices,  our  luxuries,  and  nur  vi- 
olence. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  Senator  froiTi  Indiana 
was  correct  when  he  staled  yesterday  that 
two  hundred  and  fifty  lhou.sand  of  the  people 
of  .African  descent  in  this  country  had  been 
prematurely  destroyed.  This  policy  will 
ingulf  them.  It  is  as  simple  a  truth  as  has 
ever  been  taught  by  any  history.  The  slaves 
of  ancient  time  were  not  the  slaves  of  a  dif- 
ferent race  The  Romans  compelled  the  Gaul 
and  the  Celt,  brought  them  to  their  own 
country,  and  some  of  them  became  great 
poets,  and  some  eloquent  orators,  and  some 
accomplished  wits,  and  they  became  citizens 
of  the  republic  of  Greece,  and  of  the  republic 
of  Rome,  and  of  the  empire.  This  is  not  the 
condition  of  those  persons  with  whom  we  are 
now  associated  and  about  whose  affairs  we 
undertake  to  establish  administration.  They 
can  never  commingle  with  us.  It  may  not  be 
within  the  reading  of  some  learned  Senators, 
and  yet  it  belongs  to  demonstrated  science. 
that  the  African  race  and  the  Europeans  are 
different,  and  I  here  now  .say  it  as  a  fact  es- 
tablished by  .science  that  the  eighth  genera- 
lion  of  the  mixed  race  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  African  and  European  cannot  continue 
their  species.  Quadroons  have  few  children, 
with  octoroons  reproduction  is  impossible.  It 
establishes  as  a  law  of  nature  that  the  .Afri- 
can has  no  proper  relation  to  the  European. 
Caucasian  blood.  I  would  have  them  kindly 
treated.  In  the  experience  of  my  life  and  in 
my  practices.  I  will  not  allow  any  person  to 
say  that  he  has  been  more  kind  to  the  people 
of  that  race  than  have  I  been  myself,  and  I 
have  seen  much  of  them. 

But  we  are  undertaking  now  here  to  an- 
tagonize them,  and  with  what?  To  antago- 
nize them  with  immediately  the  a.scendant 
white  race  of  the  South  where  they  belong; 
and  what  must  be  the  result?  We  hear  what 
is  said  now  with  regard  to  their  present  posi- 
tion. It  comes  from  those  persons  who  go  as 
missionaries  and  who  go  as  agents  by  the 
employment  of  the  Government  into  the 
South  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  these 
people.  Along  the  .shores  of  the  Mississippi 
they  are  wanderers  without  a  roof  under 
which  to  rest,  without  food  to  support  their 
animal  system,  lost  people,  men.  women,  and 
infants.  These  are  facts  which  have  thrust 
themselves  upon  the  country,  and  with 
which  every  man  in  the  Senate  is  conver- 
sant. It  may  be  within  our  pleasure  to  make 
these  evils  more  complete  It  may  be  within 
the  pleasure  of  our  ignorfftice  to  say  these 
things  are  true  and  just  and  right;  but  na- 
ture revolts  at  the  affirmation:  truth  gives  it 
a  firm  denial  I  will  not  admit  that  I  am  less 
the  friend  of  the  people  of  the  .African  race 
than  any  other  gentleman  on  this  floor,  even 
the  champion  from  Massachusetts.  I  would 
be  their  friend.  I  would  protect  and  preserve 
them,  as  I  would  the  men  who  occupied  our 
groves  and  fields  and  hills  before  the  Pil- 
grims landed  at  Plymouth  Rock;  but  it  must 
be  done  by  just  and  wise  policy,  and  not  by 
any  of  these  extravagant  measures  not  asked 
for  or  demanded  by  the  day.  but  sought  for 
by  a  greedy  appetite  which,  maddened  with  a 
present  sense  of  power,  seeks  to  accomplish 
today  what  they  fear  may  not  be  within 
their  grasp  tomorrow.  Against  all  such  pol- 
icy and  all  such  conduct  1  shall  protest  as  a 
man.  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  of  law 
and  of  truth  and  of  religion. 

The  Vice  President.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution,  upon 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
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The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  Hendricks,  (when  Mr.  Buckalew's 
name  was  called.)  I  desire  to  say  that  Mr 
Buckalew  is  not  able  to  be  in  his  seat  to-day. 
and  he  expressed  a  wish  that  1  should  say 
that  If  he  were  present  he  would  vote  against 
the  proposition. 

The  call  of  the  roll  having  concluded,  the 
result  was  announced— yeas  38.  nays  6;  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Yeas— Messrs  Anthony.  Brown.  Chandler. 
Clark.  Collamer.  Conness.  Cowan.  Dixon. 
Dooliltle.  Fessenden.  Fool.  Foster.  Grimes. 
Hale.  Harding.  Harlan.  Harris.  Henderson. 
Howard.  Howe.  .Johnson.  Lane  of  Indiana. 
Lane  of  Kan.sas.  Moi-gan.  Morrill.  Nesmith, 
Pomeroy.  Ramsey.  Sherman.  Sprague.  Sum- 
ner. Ten  Eyck.  Trumbull.  Van  Winkle.  Wade, 
Wilkinson.  Willey.  and  Wilson— 38. 

■■Nays--Messrs.  Davis.  Hendricks.  McDou- 
gall.  Powell.  Riddle,  and  Saulsbury— 6." 

The  Vice  President  announced  that  the 
joint  resolution,  having  received  the  concur- 
rence of  two  thirds  of  the  Senators  present, 
was  pas.sed.  Its  title  was  amended  to  read;  A 
joint  resolution  submitting  to  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  several  States  a  proposition  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Saulsbury.  I  rise  simply  to  say  that  I 
now  bid  farewell  to  any  hope  of  the  recon- 
struction of  the  .American  Union. 

Mr.  McDouGALi.  I  desire  to  ask  a  question 
for  the  purpose  of  understanding  a  ruling  of 
the  Chair.  The  ruling.  I  understand,  is  that 
the  vote  as  it  stands  now  has  no  relation  to 
the  States  not  represented  on  the  floor.  I 
think  our  vote  now  being  a  final  vote  should 
have  relation  to  all  the  States  as  recognized 
under  the  Constitution. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  rules  that 
a  majority  of  all  the  Senators  is  a  quorum. 
and  two  thirds  of  the  number  voting,  pro- 
vided a  quorum  votes,  is  sufficient  to  pass 
any  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  McDouGALL.  I  only  desire  the  privilege 
of  saying  that  such  is  not  the  opinion  I  en- 
tertain. 

MLSSOURI  GENERAL  .ASSEMBLY 
RATIFIES  THE  27TH  AMENDMENT 

HON.  AlAN  WHEAT 

Mr   MISsm!  i',; 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  .?.  1992 
Mr.  WHEAT  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  20  the 
House  passea  a  resolution  atlirmmg  the  27th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  an  amend- 
ment prohibiting  midterm  pay  raises  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Today  I  would  like  to  insert 
into  the  Congressional  Record  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  Missouri  General  Assembly  on 
May  5,  1991.  ratifying  the  amendment  and  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  general  assembly 
that  the  ratification  is  sufficiently  contempora- 
neous for  the  amendment  to  be  certified  by 
the  Archivist. 

Whereas,  the  First  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  .America,  at  its  first  session,  sitting 
in  New  York.  New  York,  on  September  25. 
1789.  in  both  Houses,  by  a  Constitutional  ma- 
jority of  two-thirds  thereof,  has  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  in  the  following  words, 
to  wit: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  concurring,  that  the  following  [Arti- 
cle] be  propo.sed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
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...  .1.  stales,  as  [an  Amendment]  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  *  •  « 
which  [Article],  when  ratified  hy  three- 
fourths  of  .said  LekTislatures.  to  be  valid  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  said  Con- 
stitution, viz: 

■•[An  article]  in  addition  to.  and  Amenil- 
menl  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Unite<l 
States  of  America,  proposed  by  Contfress, 
and  ratified  by  thr-  legislatures  of  the  several 
states,  pursuant  to  the  fifth  Article  of  the 
oritfinal  Constitution. 

"Article  the  second  *  *  •  No  law.  varyintr 
the  compen,sation  for  the  services  of  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  shall  take  effect, 
until  an  election  of  Representatives  shall 
have  intervened  " 

Whereas,  .■\rticle  V  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  allows  the  General  As.semhly  of 
the  State  of  Missouri  to  ratify  this  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;  and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  al- 
ready been  ratified  l)y  the  leKislatures  of  the 
following  states  in  the  years  indicated,  to 
wit:  Maryland  in  1789.  North  Carolina  in  1789: 
South  Carolina  in  1790:  Delaware  in  1790; 
Vermont  in  1791;  Virginia  in  1791.  Ohio  In 
1873;  WyominK  in  1978:  Maine  in  1983.  Colo 
rado  in  1981:  South  Dakota  in  1985:  New 
Hampshire  in  I9as.  .Arizona  in  1986:  Tennessee 
in  1985;  Oklahoma  in  1986:  New  Mexico  in 
1986;  Indiana  in  1986:  Utah  in  1986:  Arkan.sas 
in  1987;  Montana  in  1987;  Connecticut  in  1987: 
Wisconsin  In  1987;  Georgia  in  1988.  West  Vir- 
ginia in  1988;  Louisiana  in  1988.  Iowa  in  1989; 
Idaho  in  1989;  Nevada  in  1989;  .Alaska  in  1989; 
Oregon  in  1989;  Minnesota  in  1989:  Texas  in 
1989:  Kansas  in  1990:  Florida  in  1990;  and 
North  Dakota  In  1991.  and 

Whereas.  Article  V  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  does  not  state  a  time  limit  on 
ratification  of  an  amendment  submitted  by 
the  Congress,  and  the  First  Congre.ss  specifi- 
cally did  not  establish  a  deadline  for  the 
ratification  of  this  particular  proposed 
amendmirnt:  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  in  the  case  of  Coleman  v  Miller. 
307  US  133  (1939).  that  a  propo.sed  amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution,  submitted 
without  any  deadline,  may  be  ratified  by 
states  at  any  time  and  Congress  must  then 
determine  whether  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time  has  elapsed  since  its  initial  submission 
when  — in  the  presence  of  certified  ratifica- 
tions from  the  requisite  number  of  states 
the  time  arrives  for  the  promulgation  of  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment:  and 

Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  finds  that  the  proposed 
amendment  is  still  meaningful  and  needed  as 
part  of  the  United  Slates  Constitution  and 
that  the  present  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  are  the  .same  as  or  are  even 
more  demanding  today  than  they  were  when 
the  proposed  amendment  was  first  submitted 
for  Its  adoption;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Missouri  Senate,  the  House 
of  Repre.senlatives  concurring  therein,  that 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  as  aforequoled  be  ami 
the  same  hereby  is  ratified  by  the  Eighty- 
sixth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri; and  be  it  further 

Resolved  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Missouri 
Senate  be  instructed  to  send  a  certified  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States.  Washington.  DC;  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  Sutes;  the  Speaker 
of  the  United  States  Hou.se  of  Repre.senla- 
tives: and  to  each  member  of  the  United 
States  Congress  from  Missouri  with  the  re- 
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<iuest  that  it  be  printed  in  full   in  the  Con 
gres.sional  Record. 


THK     MKDICAKK     COMMUNICATION 
DISORDKRS  AND  SERVICP:S 

AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF  1992 


HON  JIM  MOOnV 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REl'RKSF.NTATIVK.S 

Wi'dnrsdau.  June  .?,  1992 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce the  Medicare  Communication  Dis- 
orders and  Services  Amendments  Act  of  199? 
This  bill  vi/ould  improve  Medicares  coverage 
of  services  related  to  communication  disorders 
by  providing  access  to  a  variety  of  services 
that  Medicare  currently  restricts. 

The  ability  to  communicate  effectively  is  vital 
to  all  Americans  Older  Americans  and  individ- 
uals with  disabilities  are  particularly  vulnerable 
to  speech,  language,  hearing,  and  related  dis- 
orders such  as  swallowing  or  balance  More 
than  8  million  Americans  over  65  years  of  age 
have  some  degree  of  hearing  loss.  Almost  1 1 
out  of  every  1 .000  Americans  65  or  older  have 
a  speech  impairment— and  these  figures  only 
cover  those  Amencans  who  are  not  in  nursing 
facilities  where  the  numbers  reach  25  percent 
of  the  population.  Communication  disorders 
are  among  the  most  prevalent  kinds  of  disabil- 
ities among  older  Americans.  These  disabil- 
ities lead  to  social  isolation  and  the  need  lor 
longterm  care. 

Today.  Medicare  beneficianes  who  seek 
professional  assistance  to  improve  their  com- 
munication find  their  access  to  services  se- 
verely limited.  Their  choice  of  speech-lan- 
guage pathologist  is  restricted  to  one  who 
works  in  a  hospital,  nursing  home,  or  rehabili- 
tation agency,  even  if  a  speech-language  pa- 
thologist in  a  free  standing  clinic  is  geographi- 
cally closer  An  older  American  who  has  a 
hearing  loss  is  not  covered  by  Medicare  if  he 
or  she  has  a  hearing  test  and  there  is  not  an 
active  ear  disease.  If  the  provider  is  not  cer- 
tain of  the  cause  of  hearing  loss.  Medicare 
coverage  is  m  question.  If  an  individual  on 
Medicare  requires  rehabilitation  to  learn  how 
to  make  a  listening  environment  more  condu- 
cive to  their  hearing  loss  or  how  to  take  ad- 
vantage ol  visual  speech  cues  lor  greater  un- 
derstanding. Medicare  will  not  reimburse  an 
audiologist  lor  providing  the  service  even 
though  they  are  appropriately  trained  to  pro- 
vide such  a  service. 

The  current  law  results  m  shallow  Medicare 
coverage  that  excludes  many  people  with 
communication  disorders  A  person  who  suf- 
fers a  stroke,  a  head  injury,  or  a  progressive 
disease  such  as  Alzheimers  is  faced  with  the 
risk  of  complete  loss  of  the  neurological  ability 
to  regain  speech  due  to  a  lack  of  Medicare 
coverage  tor  proper  rehabilitation  A  person 
confronting  such  problems  still  has  the  ability 
to  communicate  However,  it  is  locked  up. 
Modern  technology  provides  the  tools  and 
therapy  necessary  to  unlock  this  ability,  how- 
ever, current  Medicare  coverage  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  essential  instruments  to  achieve 
this  As  the  situation  stands,  there  is  no  reim- 
bursement for  purchase  of  these  rehabilitation 
devices   or  for   training   to   use   them.    Under 
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these  terms  a  person  faced  with  a  commu- 
nication disability  that  is  not  covered  by  Medi- 
care IS  often  left  without  hope  of  regaining  the 
ability  to  communicate  and  the  independence 
that  lies  therein. 

It  IS  important  to  recognize  the  vital  role  that 
communication  plays  in  daily  lite.  Without 
proper  rehabilitation  for  a  communication  dis- 
order, a  person  is  left  isolated  and  very  de- 
pendent on  the  help  of  others  Not  only  does 
this  fail  to  facilitate  healing  but  it  also  destroys 
self  worth. 

My  legislation  provides  for  a  more  complete 
Medicare  coverage  of  speech-language  pa- 
thology and  audiology  services  by  making 
amendtnents  to  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Secu- 
nty  Act.  These  changes  will  broaden  the 
choice  of  beneficianes  to  see  speech-lan- 
guage pathologists  or  audiologists.  allow  lor 
extended  coverage  to  independently  practicing 
speech-language  pathologists,  reimt:ursement 
for  vital  augmentative  communication  devices 
needed  lor  adequate  rehabilitation,  and  clarify 
Medicare  coverage  for  hearing  tests. 

As  I  have  stated  before  it  is  time  to  move 
Medicare  reimbursement  and  coverage  up  to 
the  I990's.  It  IS  my  belief  that  current  Medi- 
care coverage  regarding  the  rehabilitation  of 
communication  disorders  is  insufficient.  How- 
ever, with  the  proposed  amendments  to  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  a  more  com- 
prehensive and  beneficial  program  can  be  en- 
acted. This  new  proposal  will  help  many  other- 
wise neglected  people  both  stay  independent 
or  become  independent.  It  is  an  important 
amendment  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
support  my  efforts. 


-/ 
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DEVORAH  STAJCHER  RECEIVES 
RONALD  K.  MACHTLKV   AW  XRD 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  McGOWAN  TWINS 


HON.  JAMB  A,  mAHC.\.Vr,  JR. 

OK  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1992 

Mr  TRAFICANT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  toda» 
to  recognize  Tony  Tartaro,  a  proud  grand 
father  of  twins.  Of  course,  Mr  Speaker,  we  all 
know  Tony  as  a  reporter  of  debates  for  the 
House. 

We  would  be  lost  without  people  like  Tony 
who  has  been  on  the  Hill  since  1952.  He  has 
been  on  the  House  floor  since  1982. 

As  we  all  know,  being  a  parent  is  one  of  the 
greatest  joys  of  life,  but  being  a  grandparent 
IS  better.  When  you  are  a  grandparent,  you 
can  enjoy  your  new  children  without  having  to 
pay  your  dues  so  to  speak.  All  of  the  dirty 
work  IS  taken  care  of  by  your  own  children 

But  since  Tony  was  blessed  with  twio 
grandchildren,  his  joy  and  pleasure  are  dou- 
bled. I  hope  that  Alyssa  Helene  and  Ian  An- 
thony, born  on  May  18.  give  him  more  happi- 
ness than  should  be  hiimaniy  allowed.  And  i 
wish  the  parents  nl  \>^<^  children,  Colm  and 
Laura  Tartaro  McGowan  congratulations  and 
the  best  of  luck  with  the  two  little  rascals. 


HON.  RONAIJ)  K.  M.UHTIi'^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  .1.  1992 

,Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Devorah 
Stajcher  ol  Providence,  as  this  year's  recipient 
of  the  Congressman  Ronald  K  Machtley  Aca- 
demic and  Leadership  Excellence  Award  lor 
New  England  Academy  of  Torah  m  Provi- 
dence. Rl 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student,  cho- 
sen by  New  England  Academy  of  Torah,  who 
demonstrates  a  mature  blend  of  academic 
achievement,  community  involvement  and 
leadership  qualities. 

Devorah  Strajcher  has  more  than  fulfilled 
this  criteria.  While  distinguished  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Honor  Society,  Devorah  was 
chosen  by  her  peers  to  be  student  council 
president.  She  also  represented  her  school  as 
a  member  of  the  mock  trial  team  and  was  a 
valuable  asset  to  the  faculty  as  a  teacher's 
aide. 

I  commend  Devorah  Strajcher  tor  her  out- 
standing achievements  and  wish  her  all  the 
best  in  her  future  endeavors 


NEW  GROWTH 

HON.  ]Vm\  HlClv\B\ 

ul-   LLili.SIAN.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  June  3,  1992 

Mr.  HUCKABY  Mr.  Speaker.  I'd  like  to  bnng 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  an  article  which 
appeared  m  the  June  8.  1992.  Forbes  maga- 
zine entitled  "New  Growth,"  by  James  Cook. 
The  article  focuses  on  Stone  Container's  oper- 
ations in  Costa  Rica,  and  says  that. 

Businesses  like  Stone  Container  are  doing 
more  to  rebuild  the  world's  forests  than  pro- 
fessional tree  huggei-s  with  their  noisy  rhet- 
oric. 

The  article  is  a  tribute  to  Stone  Container 
and  that  company's  vision  of  how  proper  for- 
est management  can  provide  for  healthy  for- 
ests, enhance  the  economy,  and  provide  tor  a 
sound  environment. 

As  the  article  points  out,  the  land  base 
under  Stone's  management  was  a  tropical 
rainforest  until  it  was  cleared  for  homesteading 
90  years  ago.  and  it  reverted  to  scrub  land  or 
cattle  ranching.  However,  in  1989,  Stone 
began  planting  27  million  melina  arborsa 
seedlings,  which  is  a  hardwood  tree  native  to 
India.  Given  the  report  and  climatic  conditions, 
such  trees  can  reach  90  feet  m  height  and  22 
inches  in  diameter  within  5  years,  thereby  es- 
tablishing a  working  forest.  Stone  has  spent 
SI 5  million  on  the  project,  and  has  provided 
jobs  for  1.300  Costa  Ricans  while  infusing 
S2.5  million  a  year  into  the  economy  of  Costa 
Rica  As  Gerald  Freeman,  president  of  the 
company's  forest  products  subsidiary  points 
out,  this  project  will  restore  tropical  forests 
which  were  destroyed  years  ago  and  also  pro- 
vide new  sources  of  wood  fiber  to  meet  in- 
creased worldwide  demand  for  forest  prod- 
ucts. 


IXHNMONS   Ol-    RlM.ARKs 

The  article  compliments  the  efforts  and  the 
foresight  of  Stone  Container  and  Mr  Freeman, 
and  I  am  honored  to  jom  in  this  praise.  This 
IS  truly  a  success  story  which  needs  to  be 
told.  What  this  company  has  done  should  be 
an  example  to  our  government  and  the  public. 
Also,  this  should  be  a  positive  example  of 
where  business  and  environmental  interests 
coincide  to  the  leaders  ot  world's  governments 
as  they  meet  at  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  the  Environment  and  Development 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  shows  how  sound  forestry 
IS  utilized  to  improve  our  global  environment 
while  also  providing  affordable  wood  products 
for  the  world  from  our  only  renewable  re- 
source— the  forests. 

I  commend  the  Forbes  article  to  my  col- 
leagues and  request  that  the  entire  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  RECORD. 

(From  Forbes  Magazine.  June  8.  1992] 
Nkw  Growth 
(By  James  Cook) 
Over  the  past  50  years  Costa  Rica's  tropical 
forests  have  shrunk  hy  nearly  80°o.  Environ- 
mentalists like  to  use  sound  biles  like  that 
to  make  their  case  that  greedy  capitalists 
are  raping  the  environment.  But  in  fact  it  is 
an  absence  of  capitalists  that  is  to  blame  for 
much  of  the  deforestation  in  Costa  Rica  and 
elsewhere  in  the  developing  world.  The  poor 
people  who  live  there  cut  down  their  forests 
for  fuel,  burn  them  down  to  flush  out  game 
or  to  clear  the  land  for  agriculture. 

Genild  M.  Freeman  Is  a  capitalist.  He  is 
also  an  ecologist  who  is  doing  more  than 
most  environmental  activists  to  reverse  the 
deforestation  process  and  to  pump  more  oxy- 
gen into  the  atmosphere. 

.\s  senior  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  forest  products  division  of  $5.7 
billion  (i-evenuesi  Stone  Container  Corp.. 
Freeman  is  in  charge  of  the  company's  man- 
;iged  forest  programs.  Managed  forests,  says 
Freeman,  are  healthier,  more  productive  and 
less  likely  to  catch  fire  than  forests  kept  for- 
ever wild— witness  the  800.000  acres  burned  at 
Yellowstone  four  summers  ago.  Thanks  to 
managed  forests.  U.S.  timber  reserves  are 
20°o  larger  than  they  were  20  years  ago.  de- 
spile  the  tremendous  growth  in  demand  for 
pulp,  paper  and  other  forest  products  since 
that  time. 

Stone  Container  has  self-interested  reasons 
for  worrying  about  the  state  of  the  forests. 
Unlike  Weyerhaeu.ser.  International  Papier 
and  most  of  its  other  big  competitors.  Stone 
has  virtually  no  forest  reserves  of  its  own.  It 
depends  on  recycled  paper  for  roughly  30%  of 
its  wood  fiber  needs  and  buys  the  rest  on  the 
open  market.  A  steady  supply  of  good-qual- 
ity, relatively  low-cost  pulp,  wood  and  wood 
chips  is  crucial  to  Stone's  long-term  sur- 
vi\al. 

For  over  a  decade  now.  the  company  has 
bei-n  providing  agricultural  consulting  serv- 
ices to  some  3.800  tree  farmers  who  control 
about  1.7  million  .acres  in  the  southern  U.S. 
But  what  has  Freeman  really  excited  these 
days  is  Ston  Forestal.  a  four-year-old  refor- 
estation project  Stone  Container  has  under 
way  in  heavily  deforested  Costa  Rica.  Free- 
man says  the  60.000-acre  tree  farm  project 
will  restore  tropical  forests  that  disappeared 
decades  ago.  and  will  produce  pulp  for  world 
markets  on  a  continuous  basis— "sustained 
yield."  as  the  industry  called  it  long  before 
sustainability  became  an  environmental 
buzzword. 

Stone's  Cosla  Rican  reserve  was  a  tropical 
rain  forest  until  it  was  cleared  for  home- 
steading  90  years  ago.  When  the  fai-ms  didn't 
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pay  out.  the  banana  companies  took  over  the 
land.  Then  the  communists  tried  to  organize 
the  banana  workers  in  the  Fifties,  so  the  ba- 
nana plantations,  too.  got  out.  Within  a  few 
years  the  land  reverted  to  scrub  or  to  cattle 
ranching. 

Starting  in  1988.  Stone  bought  2.500  acres 
of  land  and  is  leasing  another  57.500  for  18 
years  near  Palomar  Norte,  southwest  of  San 
Jose.  In  1989  it  began  planting  the  first  of  27 
million  gmelma  arhorea  seedlings.  The 
qmehna  arborea  is  a  hardwood  tree  native  to 
India.  It  grows  so  rapidl.v  that  you  can  prac- 
tically see  it  growing.  Given  the  right  soil 
and  climate  conditions,  such  trees  reach  90 
feet  in  height  and  as  much  as  22  inches  in  di- 
ameter inside  five  years.  In  that  time  the 
Qtnelma  .vill  yield  100  tons  an  acre  of  har\'est- 
able  pulpwood.  It  would  require  40  years  to 
produce  an  equal  quantity  of  pulpwood  in  the 
American  South.  70  years  in  the  American 
Northwest. 

With  17.000  acres  planted  so  far  and  an- 
other 7.000  ready  to  be  planted  by  early  June, 
Stone's  first  gmelma  trees  will  be  harvested 
in  1995;  thereafter  the  forest  should  yield 
600.000  tons  of  pulpwood  per  year.  Let  the 
trees  grow  four  or  five  yeai%  longer,  and 
they're  big  enough  to  t)e  sawed  into  lumber. 
Freeman  says  he  expects  to  grow  10%  to  15% 
of  the  crop  for  the  lumber  market. 

This  kind  of  enviiomanagement  is  not  in- 
expensive. So  far  Stone  Container  has  spent 
$15  million  on  the  project.  Although  the  first 
harvest  is  still  three  years  away,  the  project 
already  has  provided  jobs  for  1.300  people  and 
pumps  $2.5  million  a  year  into  the  Costa 
Rican  economy.  Once  the  first  crop  is  har- 
vested, the  country  should  earn  around  $12 
million  a  year  from  exporting  the  pulpwood 
into  the  world  markets. 

Stone  has  been  trying  to  develop  a  second 
forest  reclamation  project  in  Honduras,  but 
it  has  been  stymied  by  hard-line  environ- 
mentalists. Stone  hoped  to  boost  the  volume 
of  a  vast  pine  forest  in  the  La  Mosquitia  re- 
gion from  15  tons  of  pulpwood  an  acre  to  60 
tons  on  a  sustained-yield  basis  The  project 
would  mean  $20  million  a  year  for  the  Hon- 
duran  economy.  But  environrnental  oppo- 
nents charged  it  would  destroy  what  re- 
mained of  the  original  forest  and  suggested 
Stone  had  bribed  government  officials  to  get 
the  project  off  the  ground.  Both  charges, 
says  Freeman,  are  false. 

Freeman  isn't  giving  up  in  Honduras.  "We 
were  invited  back  by  the  Honduras  govern- 
ment, and  we  expect  to  announce  a  new 
agreement  at  the  end  of  the  month.  '  he  says. 
"But  we  expect  we'll  be  barraged  again  by 
some  of  the  environmentalists  " 

But  true  environmentalists  should  rejoice. 
Costa  Rican  forests  that  were  destroyed  gen- 
erations ago  are  regenerated;  the  pressure  to 
raze  existing  original  forests  in  Costa  Rica 
and  elsewhere  is  reduced,  'i'oung  forests  ab- 
sorb more  carbon  dioxide  than  old  forests  do 
and  emit  more  atmosphere-refreshing  oxy- 
gen. 

Instead  of  agitating  for  more  government 
controls,  perhaps  the  people  meeting  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  to  discuss  global  warming  ought 
to  encourage  projects  like  Stone  Container's. 


TRHU'TK  TO  JOHN  HOGLUND 


HON.  MER\'\^'  M.  OmALLY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU  ES 

Wednesday .  June  3.  1992 
Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker    !  nse  toaay  'o 
pay  tribute  to  John  Hogiuna    a  Vaywooa    CA 
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police  officer  who  was  murdered  recently  as 
he  confronted  robbers  at  a  neighborhood  mar- 
ket in  Maywood  At  the  same  time  I  wish  to 
express  my  grief  and  pay  respects  to  Johns 
family  and  friends  he  left  behind  This  is  an 
especially  heartfelt  grief  for  me  because 
John's  ex-partner,  Michael  Gibson,  a  part-time 
member  of  my  daughter  Lynns  campaign  staff 
IS  overcome  with  a  heavy  heart  at  the  loss  of 
John.  We  all  express  our  sorrow  for  this  trag- 
edy 

Too  often  we  take  for  granted  the  great 
risks  inherent  in  duties  of  police  officers,  failing 
to  realize  that  they  risk  their  lives  time  after 
time  so  that  we  may  go  about  our  lives  m 
peace  On  Friday,  May  29,  1991,  John 
Hoglund  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  while  try- 
ing to  protect  citizens  of  Maywood,  CA  The 
following  was  taken  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times: 

A  Maywood  police  offici-r  was  fatally  shot 
Fritlay  as  hi'  confionled  armed  robbers  fife- 
ioK  a  neiKht)orhood  markt-t.  becomint;  the 
first  membpr^f  the  tiny  Police  Department 
to  be  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  In  its  68-year 
history  John  A  HoKlund,  4e.  was  responding 
to  a  silent  huix'lar  alarm  at  George's  Market, 
a  family-owned  «-rocery  and  liquor  store, 
when  he  was  shot  at  least  three  limes  in  the 
chest  and  head  as  he  stepped  frotn  his  patrol 
car,  Maywood  Police  Chief  Ted  Heidkn  said 
Ho^rlund  did  not  have  a  chance  to  draw  his 
own  Kun,  Heidke  said.  Deputy  Hal  Grant  said 
four  or  five  clean-cut  younvr  men  escaped  In 
two  cars 

The  store  is  widely  known  in  the  blue-col- 
lar neik'hborhood  as  a  place  where  area  fac- 
tory workers  cash  their  checks  each  Friday 
Witnesses  said  the  thieves  looked  like  tjantr 
members  because  they  wore  white  T-shirts 
and  bag«y  panus.  but  a  sheriffs  spokesman 
said  there  was  no  evidence  they  were  fiAntc 
membera. 

Hoiflund's  response  to  an  alarm  drew  him 
to  the  scene.  In  a  gesture  typical  of  Hoglund. 
the  16-year  veteran  wjvs  not  assigned  to  lake 
the  call,  but  volunteered  l>ecause  he  was  the 
closest  officer  Maywood  officers  usually  ride 
alone.  A  spokesman  .said,  "even  if  he  wasn't 
assigned  a  call  he  always  went.  He  was  al- 
ways working  "  By  the  time  a  backup  car 
with  two  reserve  officers  arrived  minutes 
later,  Hoglund  had  been  fatally  wounded 

Hoglund.  who  was  known  for  his  dry  sense 
of  humor,  was  the  only  officer  in  the  May- 
wood  force  who  refused  to  wear  a  bulletproof 
vest.  The  fatal  wound  was  to  the  head,  how- 
ever, so  a  vest  would  not  have  made  a  dif- 
ference. A  divorced  father  of  three.  Hoglund 
was  pronounced  dead  at  Santa  Maria  Hos- 
pital John  A.  Hoglund.  a  good  and  decent 
man  will  be  missed  not  only  by  his  many 
friends  and  family,  but  also  by  all  of  us  in 
the  communities  in  which  he  served  for  so 
many  years 


TIIF   .AMKKICW   Hl'MANE 
.\S.S(  ici,\-ri()\ 

HON.  HLNRV  J.  H\DF 

'  ly  ILLINOI.-- 
IN  THli  HIJUSE  OF  RKPRE.SfclNTA TIVES 
Wednrsday .  June  3.  1992 
Mr    HYDF    Mr    Speaker,  on  May  28  we  de- 
baled  !he  conterRnce  report  on  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and 
one  o(  lis  most  controversial  aspects,  the  use 
of  lelal  tissue  from  induced— as  distinguished 
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from  spontaneous — abortions,  and  tissue  from 
ectopic  pregnancies. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  I  was  handed 
a  letter  from  Amencan  Humane,  an  organiza- 
tion concerned  with  protecting  animals  since 
1877,  which  expressed  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion in  that  it  would  provide  "alternatives"  for 
animals  used  m  medical  research 

As  I  interpreted  this  letter,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  this  organization  was  urging  the  protection 
of  animals  over  the  unborn  children  involved  in 
abortions,  and  I  said  so  in  the  debate.  I  have 
since  been  contacted  by  Ms  Adele  Douglass, 
director  of  the  Washington  office  of  American 
Humane  taking  me  to  task  for  an  erroneous 
and  harmful  interpretation  of  their  letter  and 
pointing  out  that  the  term  "alternatives "  in  no 
way  means  preferring  animals  to  humans,  but 
as  used  within  the  context  of  animal  research 
refers  to  refinements  or  modifications  of  the 
test  procedure  that  reduce  or  eliminate  animal 
pain  and  suffering  through  the  use  of  methods 
that  reduce  the  number  of  animals  required, 
and  even  other  approaches  that  replace  ani- 
mals with  nonanimal  methods  An  example  of 
the  latter  is  where  one  animal  test  that  was 
used  to  screen  intravenous  fluids  for  the  pres- 
ence of  toxic  bacterial  contaminants  is  now  re- 
placed by  a  simpler  and  cheaper  test  that 
uses  blood  extracts  from  the  horseshoe  crab, 
saving  thousands  of  rabbits  each  year 

I  have  also  learned  that  the  American  Hu- 
mane association  has  two  divisions,  an  Ammal 
Protection  Division  and  a  Child  Protection  Divi- 
sion. 

I  regret  my  superticial  interpretation  of  the 
short  letter  I  used  in  debate,  and  my  mis- 
understanding of  the  contextual  meaning  of 
the  word  "alternatives  "  I  salute  the  American 
Humane  Association  lor  its  most  useful  and 
compassionate  work  and  apologize  for  the  in- 
accurate and  thus  unfair  criticism  I  directed  at 
them  during  the  debai- 


U.S.  POWER  COULD  BE 
RESTRICTED  UNDER  GATT 


HON.  JII. 


LONG 


UK  IM)IAN.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  f>F  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1992 

Ms.  LONG  Mr  Speaker.  I  comment  for  the 
Record  today  to  bnng  attention  to  an  impor- 
tant issue  regarding  some  very  troublesome 
provisions  contained  in  the  December  21. 
1991  General  Agreement  on  Tanffs  and  Trade 
[GATT]  final  act  text 

Specifically,  I  am  concerned  about  the  provi- 
sions that  would  empower  an  international 
trade  panel  with  the  authority  to  compel  the 
US  Congress  to  change  our  domestic  laws. 
I  know  that  many  cf  my  colleagues  m  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate  agree  that  we  should 
be  concerned  about  any  agreement  which 
contains  such  inherently  troublesome  charac- 
teristics 

In  this  regard,  today,  a  number  of  us  are 
sending  a  'etter  to  President  Bush  expressing 
our  concerns  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  insori- 
ing  the  letter  m  the  RECORD  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  and  others  who  are  interested 
IP  this  important  matter. 

The  letter  follows: 


June  3.  1992 

HOl'SK  OK  Kkhkk.skntativk.-.. 
WaaliitiQion.  DC.  June  3.  1992. 
The  Hon   Gkorgk  Blsh. 
Ihf  rrcstdent,  The  White  Hounf. 
WushiriQliin.  DC 

Dy.Mi  Mk.  PkksidenT:  We  are  pleased  that 
vour  Administi-ation  continues  to  partici- 
patf  in  the  L'ruguay  Hound  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  We 
want  to  support  a  trade  agreement  that 
Would  provide  jobs,  open  markets,  and 
strengthen  the  economy.  However,  we  are 
concerned  aliout  provisions  in  the  L'ruguay 
Hound  final  Art  Text'  that  would  em- 
power an  international  trade  panel  with  the 
authority  to  pressure  the  U!S  Congress  to 
change  our  domestic  laws  i  Uruguay  Round 
Final  Act  Text.  S  17  I  and  S  20.2).  We  re- 
spectfully urge  you  to  ensure  that  such  pro- 
visions not  be  included  in  the  Agreement.  It 
will  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  vote  in  favor 
of  any  agreement  that  contains  such  inher- 
ently troublesome  characteristics.  In  fact,  a 
resolution  to  this  effect  has  garnered  more 
than  150  cosponsors  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
re.senlatives. 

Specifically,  we  are  concerned  about  the 
f'Xlreme  power  granted  in  the  December  21. 
1991  GATT  Final  Act  Text  to  international 
trade  bureaucrats  with  regard  to  the  dispute 
settlement  and  enforcement  provisions  As 
described  in  a  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice (CRS)  legal  analysis,  the  GATT  language 
would  make  it  virtually  impossible  for  the 
fnitf'il  States  to  stop  a  trade  panel  ruling 
calling  for  the  US  to  change  one  of  our 
laws  Under  the  current  GATT  agi-eement.  a 
single  country  may  block  a  decision  of  a 
GATT  panel.  In  contrast  the  December  21, 
1991  Text  provides  that  a  panel  decision  will 
he  upheld  unless  a  consensus  of  the  entire 
G.-\TT  votes  to  override  the  panel.  According 
to  CHS.  ■Thus,  that  parly  would  no  longer 
have  control  over  whether  or  not  it  must 
change  that  particular  policy  or  law  to  con- 
form With  the  GATT.'  These  same  provi- 
sions would  also  allow  for  automatic  adop- 
tion of  trade  sanctions  against  the  US  if 
the  Congress  did  not  change  the  law  in  ques- 
tion 

As  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  we 
are  elected  by  the  people  of  our  Districts  and 
States  to  represent  their  viewpoints  on  legis- 
lation affecting  our  country.  Many  of  the 
laws  which  could  be  challenged  under  the 
terms  of  the  Uruguay  Round,  such  as  those 
affecting  health  and  safety  and  the  environ- 
ment, are  integral  to  VS.  domestic  policy 
Allowing  an  international  panel  the  author- 
ity to  pressure  the  Congress  to  change  our 
laws  undermines  the  very  essence  of  our  U.S. 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Mr  President,  each  of  us  desires  to  vote  in 
favor  of  a  good  trade  agreement  which  would 
help  our  country  For  this  reason,  wc  re- 
spectfully urge  you  to  delete  or  significantly 
alter  these  unacceptable  provisions. 

In  advance,  thank  you  for  your  consider- 
ation of  our  views  in  this  regard. 
Sincerely, 
Jill  Long,  Ron  Marlenee.  Jolene  Unsoeld, 
Peter  DeFazio.  Henry  Waxman.  Frank 
McCloskey.  Helen  Delich  Bentley.  Jim 
.Jontz,  Barney  Frank,  Louis  Stokes. 
Nick  Mavroules,  Charles  Schumer, 
James  H.  Scheuer.  .Jim  Chapman. 
David  Skaggs.  Pete  Peterson.  Martin 
Lancaster.  Peter  H.  Kostmayer.  Austin 
J  Murphy.  Gerry  Studds.  Thomas  Fog- 
lietta.  Glenn  Poshard,  Howard  Berman. 
Charles  A  Hayes,  Joan  Kelly  Horn! 
John  W  Giver.  Lane  Evans.  Glen 
Browder 

Members  of  Congress. 


June  3,  1992 

Al.in  Cranston. 


U.S.  Senator 


KOHKKT  JASON  CuNKi-lN  HK- 
CKIVES  RONALD  K  .MACHTI.KV 
AWARD 

HON.  RONALD  K.  .MACHim' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Widnesday.  June  ?,  1992 

Mr.  MACHTLEY  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Robert  Jason 
Conklm,  of  Coventry,  as  this  year's  recipient  of 
the  Congressman  Ronald  K.  Machtley  Aca- 
demic and  Leadership  Excellence  Award  lor 
School  One  m  Providence.  Rl 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student,  cho- 
sen by  School  One,  wno  demonstrates  a  ma- 
ture blend  ol  academe  achievement,  commu- 
nity involvement,  and  leadership  qualities. 

Robert  Conklm  has  more  than  fulfilled  this 
criteria.  While  serving  honorably  as  the  stu- 
dent representative  to  the  board  of  directors. 
Robert  was  distinguished  among  his  peers  to 
be  part  of  a  student  advisory  council.  He  also 
IS  a  published  poet  and  devoted  himself  to 
starting  a  writing  group  for  other  young  au- 
thors at  his  school. 

I  commend  Robert  Conklm  for  his  outstand- 
ing achievements  and  wish  him  all  the  best  in 
his  future  endeavors 


DEM- 

VAL- 


MAYS   MIDDLE   SCHOOL 
ONSTRATES   COMMUNITY 

UES 

HON.  \UA\\  ROS-LEHTLNEN 

OF  FLOKIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  Mays  Middle 
School  in  Dade  County,  a  monument  to  the 
commitment  of  parents  to  educating  future 
generations. 

Mays  started  out  as  one  of  the  first  schools 
lor  black  children  m  South  Dade  County,  m  a 
room  in  Mount  Pleasant  Missionary  Baptist 
Church  It  was  founded  by  Arthur  ana  Polly 
Mays,  black  pioneers,  m  1916,  and  included 
drst  through  third  grades.  Fourth  through  sixth 
grades  were  added  later,  at  New  Bethel 
Church 

In  1926.  Mays  adm;r^'Slrators  asKed  the 
school  board  to  build  a  black  school  m  the 
area  Under  Imancial  pressure,  the  board  re- 
jected the  request,  it  look  Mays  parents  nine 
more  years  to  convince  the  school  board,  and 
the  present  building  was  started  m  1935.  The 
building  has  now  been  declared  an  historical 
landmark,  after  a  simitar.  10-year,  campaign 
by  local  activists 

The  Miami  Herald  published  an  article  on 
this  landmark  to  parental  commitment,  which  1 
would  like  to  include  m  the  Record 

Mays  Middlk  Ha.s  Mi.ch  To  Cklebratk 
(By  Irene  Mederos) 

Mays  Middle  School  celebrated  the  old  and 
the  new  Friday. 

The  57-year-old  school  commemorated  its 
designation   as  a   Dade   historical   site,  and 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

bailed  several  million  dollars'  worth  of  ren- 
ovations and  additions. 

"The  school  serves  as  a  major  institution 
for  the  community."  said  principal  Robert 
Stinson.  'Many  people  who  live  in  this  area 
have  graduated  from  Mays,  and  so  did  I.  It's 
an  important  part  of  the  history  of  Dade 
County." 

Several  School  Board  members.  Dade 
Schools  Superintendent  Octavio  Visiedo  and 
scores  of  residents  attended  the  dedication 
at  the  school.  11700  Hainlin  Mill  Dr. 

For  the  past  10  years,  a  community  group 
has  been  petitioning  Dade  County  to  des- 
ignate the  .school  as  a  historical  landmark, 
Slinson  said.  The  commission  approved  the 
designation  Dec.  18.  and  the  plaque  was 
handed  to  the  school  Friday. 

Mays  was  originally  established  by  black 
pioneers  .Arthur  and  Polly  Mays  in  1916  and 
was  one  of  South  Dade's  first  all-black 
.schools. 

It  actually  began  inside  a  room  in  Mount 
Ple.v.sant  Missionary  Baptist  Church,  where 
fust-through  third-grade  kids  were  taught. 
Mays  then  expanded  into  another  classroom 
at  New  Bethel  church  and  hired  a  second 
teacher  for  fourth  through  sixth  grades. 

Mays  administrators  proposed  a  resolution 
to  build  a  new  black  school  in  the  area  in 
1926.  The  school  board,  under  financial  pres- 
sure, rejected  the  request. 

•The  black  community  in  Goulds  felt  it 
was  important  to  have  their  children  edu- 
cated and  they  did  everything  in  their  power 
to  see  that  that  happened,  even  against  great 
odds."  said  Teresa  Lenox,  historian  for  Met- 
ro's division  of  histotu   pr-'servation 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  pnncipal  Robert 
Stmson  of  Mays  Middle  School  on  the  histori- 
cal designation  of  his  school,  as  well  as  its 
new  renovations  i  hope  it  will  stand  for  many, 
many  years  as  a  symbol  of  our  commitment  to 
education  for  all  our  Nation's  children. 
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JVNK  IS   NATIONAL  W I RKL ESS 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS  MONTH 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  MK.  AND 
MRS.  PAUL  LEVIN 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  3.  1992 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Flonda.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday.  June  26.  1992,  the  mayor  of  the  town 
of  Boulogne.  France  will  join  in  matrimony 
Paul  Stuart  Levm  of  the  Umted  Stales  ana 
Emmanuelle  Votat-Ceibert  ot  France  On  the 
following  evening,  Paul  and  Emmanuelle  will 
be  married  m  a  religious  ceremony  at 
Domame  de  Bmanville  78790  Sepleuii. 
France. 

Paul  IS  the  stepson  and  son  of  the  vice 
mayor  of  the  city  of  North  Miami  Beach,  Jule 
Liftman  and  his  wife.  Sherry,  who  are  longtime 
friends  cf  mine 

I  share  in  their  joy.  and  that  ol  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Votat-Celbert,  on  this  happy  occasion  It  rep- 
resents not  only  the  joining  of  two  lives  and 
two  families,  but  it  also  symbolizes  the  close 
relationship  that  our  two  great  countries  have 
enjoyed  for  over  two  centuries. 

My  warmest  best  wishes  to  the  bride  and 
groom  for  a  happy  and  productive  life  to- 
gether, I  would  also  like  to  extend  greetings  to 
the  honorable  mayor  and  other  public  officials 
of  the  town  of  Boulogne. 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OK  NEW  JER:5EV 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1992 
Mr,  RINALDO.  Mr  Speaker,  June  is  Na- 
tional Wireless  Telecommunications  Month, 
which  should  remind  us  of  the  role  instant 
communications  has  come  to  play  in  our  soci- 
ety. Recently,  the  Washington  Post  noted  that 
the  telephone  has  become  our  civilization's 
"social  lifeline'  and  that  "increasingly  our 
sense  ot  personal  well-being,  ot  connecleo- 
ness,'  depends  on  instantaneous  voice  com- 
munications ' 

There  'S  a  revolution  atoo'  '^  the  wona  of 
wireless  communications  that  wii:  ir^  fact  ease 
our  stress  whiie  giving  us  more  contro'  over 
how  and  when  we  communicate  There  is  no 
single  recognizable  name  or  acronym  for  this, 
although  it's  beer  tagged  with  such  names  as 
"Personal  Phone  Service  "  One  Person,  One 
Numbe' '  "Easy  Reach  '  "One  Number  for 
Lite  Service  " 

The  prem.ise  s  fary  easiiy  stated  What  if 
you  had  a  smgie  !e>ephone  number  that  fol- 
lowed you  everywhere,  from  home  to  car  to 
office  to  sidewalK  to  neighbors  house  to 
strange  city''  And  what  it  the  system  could 
execute  instructions  for  routing  or  storing  in- 
coming calls  when  you  did  not  want  them'' 

Such  a  system  is  very  close  to  becoming  a 
reality  Trials  of  the  new  technology  have  been 
announced  m  the  Baltimore-Washington  area, 
IP  Pittsburgh  '^  Connecticut,  and  m  two  Cana- 
dian provinces  At  f^e  same  time,  a  long-dis- 
tance carrier  recently  announced  il  wili  begm 
a  service  this  spring  that  allows  subscribers  to 
program  cal'-forA'arding  instructions  from  any 
touchtone  phone  uS'ng  a  700  phone  numoer 
ir^at  they  can  Keep  for  life 

When  you  remember  that  the  ability  to  call 
people  without  regard  to  place  evolved  only  in 
recent  years  with  the  construction  of  cellular 
systems,  it  is  clear  we  really  are  discussing  a 
revolution  that  s  occuTng  m  the  telecommuni- 
cations industry 

National  Wireless  Telecommunications 
Month  is  giving  us  a  chance  to  th'nk  about 
what  IS  coming — ana  how  we  miQ>i!  use  it 


IN  HONOR  OF  G?:NERAL  ,iaMES 
MOORE--A   DEDICATED  LEADER 


HON,  LEON  E.  P.ANETT.A 

OK  CALIFORNIA 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  June  3.  1992 

Mr  PANETTA,  Mr  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
June  6.  the  cities,  businesses,  ano  citizens 
within  my  district  and  surrounding  the  For!  Ord 
Military  Reservation  will  be  honoring  a  man 
who  has  dedicated  himself  to  over  40  years  of 
service  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  community, 

Lt.  Gen,  James  Edward  Moore.  Jr.,  USA. 
(Ret.),  began  his  illustrious  career  upon  enter- 
ing West  Point  in  1950.  In  1954.  he  graduateo 
from  the  Academy  and  2  weeks  later  marned 
his  beautiful  wife.  Joan,  at  Carlisle  BarracKS, 
PA,  For  the  next  35  years.  Jim  Moore  was  as- 
signed  ever    increasing    responsibilities,    from 
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company  commander  with  the  82d  Airtwrne 
Division  at  Fori  Bragg,  NC.  in  1960,  to  com- 
mand ot  a  combat  mlantry  battalion  in  Vietnam 
in  1967  He  was  promoted  to  colonel  in  1973 
and  moved  to  Monterey  to  command  the  3d 
Basic  Training  Bngade  and,  a  year  later,  the 
First  Brigade  of  the  7th  Division  In  1979.  he 
received  his  (irst  star  and  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general.  A  second  star  came 
in  1982  and  a  third,  that  of  lieutenant  general, 
in  1985.  Flag  rank  responsibilities  included, 
command  of  the  7th  Infantry  Division  at  Fort 
Ord,  CA,  command  of  the  Combined  Field 
Army  in  Korea,  and  command  of  the  Sixth 
Army  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco. 

But,  it  IS  not  only  because  of  General 
Moore's  outstanding  military  sen/ice  to  the 
country  that  we  will  be  honoring  him  this  Sat- 
urday, In  1990,  the  Fort  Ord  community  suf- 
fered a  most  severe  economic  and  social  set- 
back Word  was  received  that  the  Army  would 
be  moving  the  7th  Infantry  Brigade  and  the 
Fort  Ord  military  installation  would  be  closing 
The  community  was  faced  with  a  mynad  ot 
problems,  the  effects  on  housing,  on  medical 
care,  on  local  businesses.  The  impact  of  the 
base  closure  would  have  a  direct  effect  on 
most  every  household  m  the  area.  We  looked 
tor  someone  who  had  the  leadership,  the 
knowledge  and  tact  to  bind  us  together,  keep 
us  focused  on  the  issues  and  help  devise  a 
strategy  to  redevelop  the  base  property.  We 
found  Jim  Moore, 

After  35  years  of  service,  at  a  lime  when 
General  Moore  justly  deserved  his  time  m  the 
sun  or  on  the  first  tee  at  Pebble  Beach,  he 
volunteered  to  coordinate  all  the  activities  ot 
the  Fort  Ord  community  task  force  Refusing 
any  salary,  Jim  was  one  man  doing  the  work 
of  10.  He  was  the  man  who  worked  with  the 
Army.  He  was  the  man  who  worked  with  the 
media.  He  was  the  man  who  worked  with  the 
State,  county,  and  city  elected  otlicials.  the  ad- 
visory groups,  and  with  individual  citizens.  He 
could  be  found  at  the  task  force  headquarters 
from  8  am.  to  5  p.m.  And,  most  every 
evening,  he  was  called  upon  to  address  a 
town  meeting  or  an  advisory  group  seminar 
Jim  Moore  was  putting  m  60  hours  a  week  ot 
voluntary  service  when  most  would  say  they 
paid  their  dues  and  not  get  involved  at  all 

Today,  when  the  public  searches  for  a  tew 
true  heroes,  someone  who  puts  family,  coun- 
try and  fellow  citizen  ahead  of  personal  wants 
and  desires,  our  community  is  blessed.  They 
need  to  look  no  further  than  Gen.  James 
Moore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  ot  my 
district,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  )Oin  me  in  rec- 
ognizing General  Moore  for  his  unprecedented 
contributions,  and  also  to  thank  his  wife,  Joan, 
and  his  family  for  sharing  him  with  us.  He  has 
served  his  country  and  community  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty.  Let  it  be  said  ot  Jim 
Moore  he  has  commanded  swords  when  it 
was  important  to  the  military  security  of  this 
Nation,  and  now  he  has  commanded  the  con- 
version of  these  swords  to  plowshares  when  it 
was  important  to  the  economic  security  of  this 
community.  Unlike  the  old  soldiers  of  the  West 
Point  ballad,  he  did  not  ")ust  fade  away  "  And 
tor  that,  we  are  extremely  thankful  for  his  com- 
mitment, his  dedication,  and  his  leadership. 


EXTENMONs   oi     Kl  .M.VKKS 
KRANCKS  I.AUN  HONORED 

HUN.  ikt  .sKaruN 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNT.\TIVKS 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1992 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  pay 
tribute  to  a  dedicated  Missounan  from  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District,  Frances  Laun. 
She  IS  the  chief  program  assistant  at  the  La- 
fayette County  Office  of  the  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Service  (ASCS)  m 
Higginsville,  MO.  I  take  this  means  to  con- 
gratulate her  for  being  awarded  the  U.S.  De- 
partment ot  Agriculture  Honors  Award,  this  is 
the  USDA's  highest  form  of  recognition. 

This  award  acknowledges  Frances  Laun's 
service  to  agriculture  and,  m  particular,  her  ef- 
forts to  manage  the  county  office  during  the  7- 
month  absence  of  Stanton  Thompson,  county 
executive  director  who  was  recalled  to  active 
military  duty  during  the  Persian  Gulf  war  As 
acting  county  executive  director,  her  p-mcipal 
responsibility  was  the  supervision  of  the  day- 
to-day  operations  of  the  Lafayette  County 
ASCS 

While  she  was  m  charge,  she  supervised 
the  distribution  ot  $7  to  S8  million  in  farm 
loans  and  serviced  approximately  1.500  to 
1,700  farm  producers  At  the  same  time  she 
was  faced  with  two  challenges  The  first  bemg 
the  supervision  of  the  Emergency  Conserva- 
tion Program,  which  appropriated  Government 
funds  to  farmers  m  the  county,  and  the  second 
being  the  supervision  of  the  1990  Farm  Law, 
which  applied  to  the  1991  crop  year 

Frances  Laun  is  truly  someone  who  brings 
distinction  to  the  Lafayette  County  office  of  the 
ASCS.  She  has  made  a  ma|or  contribution  to 
Lafayette  County  and  I  congratulate  her  on 
this  well  deserved  honor. 


June  3,  nnrj 

their    contributions    to    my    community,    past, 
present,  and  future 


HOMK    BUILDKHS    ASSOCIATION    OK 
DAYTON     AND    THK    MIAMI     VAL 
LKY    CKLKBRATK   50TH    ANNIVKR- 
SARY 

HON.  lONI  1'.  ll.MJ. 

OK  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REF'RESENT.XTIVHS 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1992 

Mr.  HALL  ot  Ohio  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Home  Builders  Association  ot 
Dayton  and  the  Miami  Valley,  which  tonight  is 
holding  a  banquet  to  celebrate  a  half  century 
of  service  to  six  counties  ot  southwestern 
Ohio.  For  five  decades  now,  the  members  ot 
this  association  have  been  assisting  genera- 
tions ot  Ohioans  to  realize  the  quintessential 
American  dream  of  owning  their  own  home 
Before  the  Second  World  War,  only  about  45 
percent  ot  our  population  were  homeowners. 
Efforts  by  groups  such  as  the  Home  Builders 
Association  ot  Dayton  and  the  Miami  Valley,  m 
concert  with  government  programs,  have 
raised  this  statistic  to  an  average  ot  65  per- 
cent over  the  past  decade 

In  addition,  it  has  been  traditional  tor  the 
home  building  industry  to  play  a  crucial  role  in 
leading  our  Nation  out  of  recession.  The  in- 
dustry IS  ready  to  play  a  similar  role  in  the  cur- 
rent recession.  I  salute  the  homebuilders  and 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  LEROY  WALK 
ER,  MISSISSIPPI  WINNER  OP'  THE 
•'GOLDKN'  AHCH   AW.M^D  ' 

HO.N.  .MlKt  thPy 

i)K  MLSSlssilTi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  HEI'RK.SENT.\TIVE.S 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1992 

Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  want  to 
recognize  an  outstanding  African- American 
businessman  and  current  resident  ot  Mis- 
sissippi who  has  received  the  highest  honor 
given  to  operators  of  McDonald's  restaurants. 

Leroy  Walker,  who  owns  six  McDonald's  in 
the  Jackson,  MS,  metropolitan  area,  was  re- 
cently named  winner  of  the  Golden  Arch 
Award.  He  is  one  ot  14  winners  of  the  award 
which  was  presented  at  McDonald's  annual 
meeting  in  Orlando,  FL  According  to  McDon- 
alds Corp.,  the  Golden  Arch  Awards  are  pre- 
sented every  other  year  to  the  McDonald's  op- 
erators worldwide  who  are  the  very  best. 
Other  winners  were  from  New  Zealand,  Ger- 
many, Canada,  and  The  Netherlands 

Like  the  Oscar  for  movies,  or  the  Grammy 
for  recordings,  the  Golden  Arch  Award  rep- 
resents the  pinnacle  ot  success  for  McDon- 
ald's operators.  It  is  given  to  honor  the  very 
best  operators  m  one  of  the  worlds  very  best 
franchises 

Leroy  Walker  is  the  kind  ot  African-Amer- 
ican role  model  all  Americans  need  to  know, 
particularly  now.  At  a  time  when  millions  of  Af- 
rican-Americans are  shut  out  of  the  main- 
stream of  this  society,  he  is  an  example  ot 
what  can  be  achieved  with  dedication,  with 
hard  work,  and  with  commitment  When  so 
many  have  lost  laith  m  their  ability  to  fulfill 
their  potential,  he  demonstrates  what  can  be 
accomplished  with  courage  and  with  convic- 
tion 

A  native  of  Memphis.  TN.  Leroy  Walker  re- 
ceived a  Bachelor's  Degree  m  Zoology  from 
Tennessee  Stale  University  m  1972  Since  ac- 
quiring his  first  McDonald's  franchise  in  1984 
in  Nebraska,  and  his  second  there  m  1987,  he 
has  bought  six  more  McDonald's  stores  m  the 
Jackson  area.  Today,  he  is  president-elect  ot 
McDonald's  Mid-Mississippi  Co-Op,  which 
governs  28  outlets  in  Mississippi. 

What  is  more,  Leroy  Walker  delights  m 
working  with  youth  and  teaching  them  the 
keys  to  success.  He  said  recently  that  "being 
able  to  rationalize  with  employees  and  talking 
with  them  about  different  perspectives  in  life 
has  earned  me  a  long  way.  It's  gratifying  to 
talk  to  young  people  working  lor  you  and  get- 
ting them  to  improve  their  personal  skills." 

But  Leroy  Walker's  reach  also  extends  be- 
yond those  youth  who  are  lorlunate  enough  to 
be  employed  in  his  restaurants.  He  is  the 
president  of  100  Black  Men  of  Jackson,  pro- 
viding inspiration  and  leadership  to  African- 
American  youth  who  need  it  most  He  is  also 
active  in  the  Jackson  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Junior  Achievement  of  Jackson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Leroy  Walker's  accomplish- 
ments give  us  reason  to  hope  that  the  doors 
ot  opportunity  in  America  can  be  opened  for 
many    other    African-American    entrepreneurs. 


■I uric  .7,  1992 

Hib  lite  demonstrates  the  kind  of  dedication 
and  commitment  necessary  to  take  advantage 
of  those  opportunities 


INTRODUCTION  oi    DUTY 
SUSPENSION  LEGISLATION 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

UK  TKX.^.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  3.  1992 

Mr  ARCHER  Mr  Speaker,  recently  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  4879  a  biil  to  suspend  temporaniy 
the  import  duties  on  lour  chemica^S-  This  bill 
would  help  an  internationally  competitive 
American  company  control  its  costs  by  sus- 
pending a  duty  on  four  products  which  are  not 
produced  m  this  country.  The  imported  chemi- 
cals which  are  the  subject  of  this  bill  are  used 
in  the  United  States  to  produce  drugs  lor  a  va- 
riety of  ailments,  including  prostrate  cancer, 
high  blood  pressure,  certain  bronchial  condi- 
tions, and  allergies. 

The  chemicals  are  currently  subject  to  sub- 
stantial duties:  two  are  dutiable  at  6  8  percent, 
and  the  other  two  at  the  very  high  compound 
rale  of  15.6  percent  plus  3.7  cents  per  kilo. 
These  duty  rates  are  well  above  the  average 
US  taritl;  and  in  this  case  serve  no  particular 
purpose  because  they  do  not  protect  a  US. 
manufacturer.  A  duty  suspension  will  support 
the  manufacturing  ot  finished  pharmaceutical 
products  in  the  United  States,  including  invest- 
ment in  extensive  research  and  development 
efforts,  and  the  jobs  and  tax  revenues  that  this 
entails.  The  revenue  impact  of  providing  these 
duty  suspensions  will  be  modest,  and  will 
amount  to  less  than  S5  million  a  year 

Our  trading  partners,  particularly  the  Euro- 
pean Community,  grant  duty  suspensions  for 
pharmaceutical  products  on  an  even  broader 
basis.  Where — as  m  this  case— no  US  manu- 
facturer would  be  harmed,  we  should  make 
similar  efforts  to  support  our  research  and  de- 
velopment-based industries  which  are  the  cor- 
nerstone of  America's  competitiveness  m  inter- 
national markets  H  R  4879  is  intended  to  fur- 
ther these  goals 


'I'KlHrTK  'I'O   DAVK  WKIGHT 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  CUNGER.  JR. 

■  iF  pknnsvi.v.an:  ■, 
IN   THK  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday .  June  3.  1992 

Mr  CLINGER  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
taKP  thiS  opportunity  to  recognize  Mr  Dave 
Wright,  a  lorest  supervisor  for  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest,  headquartered  m  Warren,  PA. 
This  summer  Dave  wiH  be  moving  to  Coeur 
d  Alene,  Idaho,  to  continue  his  career  as  a  su- 
pervisor lor  the  Panhandle  National  Forest 
During  his  5-year  tenure,  Dave  has  served  as 
a  model  fcest  supervisor,  and  made  an  in- 
valuable contribution  to  sound  forest  manage- 
ment in  my  district 

When  Dave  came  to  Warren  m  1987,  he 
had  excellent  credentials  He  began  his  career 
-n  1962  with  the  Forest  Service  m  California 
Dave  also  worked  as  a  Forest  Manager  in 
Missoula,  MT,  at  the  northern  regional  head- 
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quarters  ol  the  Forest  Service  His  education 
includes  a  B  S  from  Oregon  State,  ana  m 
1989  he  completed  his  graduate  studies  at 
Harvard  University's  John  F  Kennedy  School 
(or  Government,  as  a  senior  executive  feHow, 

During  his  tenure  with  the  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest,  Dave  has  received  recognition 
for  his  outstanding  senv/ice,  Dave  was  honored 
in  1990  with  a  Superior  Sen^ice  Award  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  his  innova- 
tive management  of  mineral  operating  proce- 
dures. In  1991,  the  Department  recognized 
him  again,  this  lime  for  developing  a  coopera- 
tive work  program  between  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau ol  Prisons  and  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest,  He  was  also  the  recipient  of  the  East- 
ern Region  Award  tor  his  vision  ot  the  future 
and  the  steps  he  has  taken  to  fulfill  this  vision, 

Dave  has  also  been  active  as  a  member  of 
numerous  Government  task  forces  He  is 
presently  a  member  of  the  National  Account- 
ability Task  Force,  which  is  working  to  build  a 
new  system  of  accountability  tor  the  U  S,  For- 
est Service 

Mr  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  thousanas  of 
people  who  visit  and  en)0y  the  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest  each  year,  my  staff  and  I  would 
like  to  thank  Dave  Wright,  and  commend  him 
for  all  of  his  efforts  toward  the  presen^/ation  of 
the  forest-  Dave  is  truly  oedicated  to  the  future 
of  forest  management,  and  has  encouraged 
the  people  m  my  district  to  appreciate  the  for- 
est as  one  of  our  most  valuable  natural  re- 
sources. 
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DANT!-:  FASCKLL    A  TRULY  GREAT 
C'OMMITTKE  CHAIRMAN 

HON.  Vm.  S.  BROOMHELD 

iiV   ,MlCHIO,\-< 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W''dncsday.  June  3.  1992 

Mr  BROOMFIELD,  Mr,  Speaker,  one  of  the 
truly  great  committee  chairman  of  our  time  is 
retiring.  For  8  years  Dante  Fascell  has 
brought  dignity  and  honor  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 

As  ranking  Republican,  I  have  worked 
alongside  Dante  for  all  8  ot  those  years  I 
have  never  met  a  committee  chairman  who 
was  his  equal  for  fairness 

As  chairman  of  a  committee  that  is  poten- 
tially one  of  the  most  partisan  on  Capitol  Hill, 
he  has  managed  our  business  wlh  good 
humor  and  with  uncommon  good  sense 

For  Dante,  politics  truly  does  stop  at  the 
water's  edge.  His  spirit  of  bipartisanship  and 
his  sincere  concern  lor  the  rights  of  the  Re- 
publican minority  have  made  the  committee's 
work  not  only  more  enjoyable  but  a  lot  more 
productive 

Dante  Fasce.^  is  a  great  statesman,  a 
warm  human  being,  a  true  frieno.  and  I  will 
genuinely  miss  him. 

Several  articles  have  recently  reported  on 
his  retirement  and  mentioned  some  ol  his 
rr^any  contributions  to  the  House  that  he  has 
loved  and  the  Nation  to  which  he  has  contrib- 
uted so  much  from  his  abundance  of  energies 
and  talents,  I  ask  that  they  be  reprinted  m  the 
Record,  along  with  an  articie  by  the  chairman 
himsell 


(From  the  Miami  Herald.  Ma..v  28,  li^Uj 
The  Nation's  Great  Loss 

Dante  Fascell  retiring?  Sa.v  it  isn't  sot  But 
it  is:  Yesterday  the  veteran  South  Dade  con- 
pressman  announced  in  Washing^ton  that  he 
won't  seek  a  20th  term  on  Capitol  Hill,  Nei- 
ther will  he  convert  to  his  personal  use. 
though  lef?ally  he  could,  the  J500.000  or  so  in 
his  campaig-n  treasury.  That's  fully  consist- 
ent with  his  integrity,  public  and  private. 

Representative  F'ascell  is  a  close  second  in 
seniority,  but  a  clear  first  in  esteem.  amoHK 
the  members  of  Florida's  congrressional  dele- 
pration.  He  has  served  with  distinction  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, 

Never  was  his  wi.sdom  on  better  display 
than  ilurint'  1990s  congressional  debate  of 
America's  role  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  His  rea- 
soned support  for  deploying  multinational 
forces  against  Saddam  Hussein  was  pivotal 
to  winning  House  approval  of  President 
Bush's  policies. 

Yet  Mr.  Fascell,  75,  also  knows  full  well 
that  violence  rarely  resolves  international 
disputes  Long  before  Iraq's  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait, for  instance,  he  had  built  a  solid  record 
of  support  for  negotiations  to  bring  peace  to 
the  Mideast  while  ensu.ing  Israel's  security 
He  also  played  a  key  role  in  congressional  ef- 
forts to  end  violence  and  injustice  in  Central 
America  and  to  restore  democracy  and 
human  rights  in  Cuba.  Haiti.  Nicaragua.  El 
.Salvador,  and  Chile. 

Less  visible  but  arguably  as  important  was 
Mr.  Fascell's  work  in  concert  with  leading 
European  parliamentarians  on  behalf  of 
human  rights  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  Their 
efforts  to  free  dissidents  and  goad  the  East- 
ern bloc  to  honor  the  Helsinki  accords  may 
well  have  helped  hasten  tyranny's  demise 
and  the  Cold  War's  end. 

For  Floridians  losing  Dante  Fascell— espe- 
cially now— is  a  major  blow  to  the  state's 
dwindling  influence  on  Capitol  Hill.  Florida's 
congressional  delegation  already  had  lost  se- 
niority and  clout  with  the  death  in  1989  of 
Rules  Committee  Chairman  Claude  Pepper. 
This  year's  previous  retirement  announce- 
ments from  Reps.  William  Lehman,  Larry 
Smith.  Craig  .James,  and  Andy  Ireland— cou- 
pled with  redistncting  that  pits  other  in- 
cumbents against  each  other— mean  that 
Florida  will  have  one  of  the  least  experi- 
enced delegations  when  Congress  reconvenes 
next  year.  With  its  House  delegation  expand- 
ing to  23  members  from  19.  Florida  already 
was  guaranteed  four  freshmen.  Now  it  will 
have  at  least  nine  and  possibly  several  more 

Mr.  Fascell  says  that  the  new  district 
carved  for  him-  a  misshapen,  elongated  blob 
that  stretches  north  from  Key  West  through 
the  Keys  and  South  Dade  to  include  much  of 
West  Broward— was  not  the  determining  fac- 
tor in  his  decision. 

If  he  says  that  it  wasn't,  then  it  wasn't. 
.\mong  Mr  Fa-scell's  endearing  traits  is  one 
all  too  rare  among  elected  officials:  candor. 
He  still  has  a  way  of  cutting  through  baloney 
to  get  to  the  point.  You  can  believe  what  he 
sa.ys. 

You  can  also  believe,  however,  that  Mr. 
Fascell  might  leave  some  things  unsaid  in 
deference  to  his  longtime  colleagues  and  to 
an  institution  that  he  loves.  Some  retiring 
congressmen  have  spoken  bitterly  of  their 
disillusionment  with  politics  and  of  the  -poi- 
sonous atmosphere'  pervading  Capitol  Hill. 
Mr  Fascell  said  that  it  was  simply  time  to 
go  after  nearly  38  years  of  service. 

Even  so.  there's  cause  for  concern  over  Mr. 
Fascell's  departure.  Granted,  many  term- 
limits  advocates  would  argue  that  he  had  al- 
ready stayed  on  too  long.  It  ought  to  be  wor- 
risome, though,  when  able  public  servants  no 
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lontfer  feel  that  serving  in  ConKress  is  re- 
wartliriK  enouKh  or  enjoyable  enouKh  to 
make  them  want  to  stick  around. 

Kor  the  nation  and  for  P'lorida.  then.  Mr 
Fascells  retirement  is  a  loss.  Beyond  that, 
though,  the  obvious  erosion  in  public  serv- 
ice's attractiveness  to  uandldates  of  his  stat- 
ure is  an  even  greater  loss 

[From  the  Miami  Herald.  May  31.  1992] 

Dante's  Farewell 

(By  Dante  B.  Fascelli 

As  I  write  this,  it's  less  than  24  hours  since 
I  announced  that  1  will  be  leaving  ConKress 
at  the  end  of  this  year  I  will  be  completing 
38  years  of  service  on  Capitol  Hill  and  42 
years  in  elective  office. 

People  keep  asking  me;  'What  does  it  feel 
like  to  be  leaving?" 

I'm  tempted  to  say:  "Fantastic!"— and  let 
it  go  at  that  But.  I  recognize  that  it's  a  seri- 
ous question  and  it  deserves  a  thoughtful 
and  honest  answer.  The  truth  is  that  I  feel  a 
lot  of  joy  and  a  very  human  trace  of  sorrow. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  called 
me  at  home  last  night  and  extended  his  good 
wishes.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  called 
me  at  the  office  this  morning.  That's  heady 
stuff  for  a  guy  who  came  out  of  five  yeai"s  in 
the  Army  back  in  19-16  determined  to  do 
something  with  his  life  that  would  make  a 
contribution.  For  me.  planning  just  to  make 
a  living  wasn't  going  to  cut  it. 

When  I  look  back  on  all  my  years  of  public 
service  since  then.  I  don't  think  it  would  be 
Immodest  of  me  to  say  that  I  have  made  that 
contribution. 

And  now  it's  time  to  try  something  new. 

People  also  ask  if  I  am  leaving  the  Con- 
gress because  of  some  dis.satisfaction,  some 
disappointment-  maybe  even  the  feeling 
that  I  couldn't  garner  enough  votes  this  time 
around. 

The  answer  to  all  three  is  a  resounding  No. 

I  have  no  negative  feelings.  And  I  would 
win  if  I  choose  to  run.  I  am  leaving  at  the 
end  of  this  term  purely  and  simply  because  I 
feel  that  now  is  the  best  time  in  my  life  to 
close  out  this  part  of  my  career  and  go  do 
something  different.  My  health  is  good.  My 
enthusiasm  for  life  is  riding  tall  .\nd  I've 
got  an  energy  level  high  enough  to  pour  into 
some  new  adventure  as  a  private  citizen. 

I  don't  know  what  that  will  be  yet.  but  I'm 
worried  Maybe  I'll  teach  democracy  or 
maybe  I'll  consult  on  foreign  affairs.  The 
main  thing  Is  that  I've  fulfilled  my  commit- 
ment to  the  people  I  represent  and.  beyond 
that,  to  the  nation.  I've  done  my  job.  and 
now  it's  somebody  else's  turn. 

That's  not  to  say  that  I  won't  be  active  in 
public  affairs  and  public  issues.  I  consider 
our  democracy  too  important  not  to  stay  in- 
volved. But  now  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  I'll  bring  to  the  table  the  perspective 
of  a  private  citizen. 

Not  everyone  realizes  that  we  all  have  a 
role  to  play  in  this  participative  democracy 
of  ours.  If  you  have  a  job  and  pay  taxes,  you 
are  basically  involved.  And  if  you  go  the  ad- 
ditional step  and  make  your  opinions  heard, 
then  you  are  helping  democracy  function. 
Granted,  a  pei-son  like  me  who  gets  elected 
to  represent  a  group  of  constituents  has  an 
opportunity  for  a  more  direct  effort.  But 
under  our  system,  everyone  gets  a  chance  to 
speak  up.  to  participate— and  everyone 
should  exercise  that  opportunity  at  whatever 
level. 

So.  Id  rather  not  say  that  I'm  retiring  I'm 
still  going  to  make  a  contribution,  but  in  a 
different  way.  And  I  have  no  regrets 

Congress  doesn't  always  function  to  its 
fullest  potential  but  there  is  no  way  I  can  be 
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negative  about  it  as  an  institution.  I  have 
found  that,  for  the  most  part,  that  Congress 
has  alwa.vs  been  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
American  people.  Without  public  opinion  on 
itii  side.  Congress  can't  move  very  much  one 
way  or  the  other 

For  me.  it's  been  a  great  honor  to  serve  in 
the  Congress  and  it's  personally  given  me  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  know  that  I've 
helped  to  make  a  difference  in  furthering  the 
cause  of  our  democracy 

We  all  should  be  proud  of  whatever  part  we 
have  done  to  promote  the  American  dream. 
For  all  its  faults,  our  method  of  self-govern- 
ment allows  for  more  tolerance  of  other  peo- 
ple and  their  views,  more  compromise  when 
our  opinions  differ  and  more  willingness  to 
listen  to  other  people's  problems  than  any 
government  I  have  dealt  with  in  my  long  as- 
sociation with  other  nations. 

So.  rememt)er:  I'm  not  retiring  I'm  Just  re- 
directing my  effc.rts. 

I  am  tremendously  appreciative  of  all  the 
people  who  have  helped  and  supported  me 
through  the  years.  Most  of  all  my  family 
This  decision,  as  you  might  imagine,  was 
made  after  long  consultation  with  my  wife. 
Jeanne-Marie,  and  the  rest  of  our  family.  I 
owe  her  and  them  a  great  deal  of  gratitu<ie 
They  have  supported  me  through  the  years. 
They  have  participated  in  my  career.  And. 
yes.  they  have  paid  the  price,  both  in  the 
lack  of  time  spent  together  and  the  lack  of 
privacy  that  goes  hand-in-glove  with  public 
life. 

I  thank  them.  I  thank  the  people  of  the 
19th  District,  And  I  thank  the  people  of  Flor- 
ida. 

God  bless  you  all 

Fascell  ANNOUNCES  Rktikk.mI';nt.  Hamilton 

Likely  To  Ascend 

(By  Carroll  J   Doherty) 

Facing  the  prospect  of  competing  for  elec- 
tion in  a  redrawn  district  with  an  unfamiliar 
constituency.  Hou.se  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Dante  B.  Fascell  an- 
nounced May  27  that  he  would  not  seek  elec- 
tion to  a  20th  term 

At  a  news  conference  attended  by  several 
Foreign  Affairs  members,  the  Florida  Demo- 
crat said  his  decision  was  "purely  a  personal 
one."  predicated  on  a  desire  "to  do  other 
things." 

The  crusty,  cigar-smoking  Fascell  has  been 
In  politics  for  42  years,  serving  in  the  House 
for  38  years.  "This  seems  like  a  good  lime  for 
a  change  in  my  life.  "  he  said 

If  Democrats  retain  control  of  the  House  in 
1993.  Lee  H.  Hamilton.  D-Ind..  will  be  in  line 
to  succeed  Fascell  Hamilton  said  he  plans  to 
seek  the  chairmanship,  and  other  Foreign 
Affairs  members  predicted  that  he  would  en- 
counter no  serious  opposition. 

Committee  members  lavishly  praised  Fas- 
cell for  emphasizing  a  bipartisan  approach  to 
foreign  policy.  He's  an  institution  around 
here.  "  said  Henry  J.  Hyde.  R-Ill.  "He's  been 
a  fair,  fine  leader." 

Hamilton  said  simply.  "He's  one  of  the  gi- 
ants  " 

Fascell.  75.  has  chaired  Foreign  Affairs 
since  1984  He  has  been  a  strong  advocate  of 
aid  for  Israel,  a  tireless  critic  of  Cuban  dic- 
tator Fidel  Castro,  and.  unlike  many  Demo- 
crats, favored  US  aid  to  the  contra  rebels 
during  their  war  in  Nicaragua,  Such  inter- 
national affairs  were  also  local  politics  for 
Fascell.  whose  district  Included  sizable  Jew- 
ish and  Cuban-American  constituencies. 

When  most  Democrats  opposed  authorizing 
President  Bush  to  use  military  force  to  re- 
verse Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait.  Fascell 
helped  organize  a  group  of  key  House  com- 
mittee chairmen  to  back  the  president. 
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At  his  May  27  news  conference,  he  cited 
congressional  support  for  the  war  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  democratic  process  working, 
even  if  imperfectly.  Bush  and  Congress 
"struggled  in  this  decision.  "  he  said.  "But  it 
worked  out  in  the  final  analysis  as  the  best 
way  to  do  it  because  the  president,  wound  up 
with  broad-based  support.' 

But  Foreign  Affairs  and  its  counterpart, 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
have  failed  in  their  most  fundamental  legis- 
lative task:  No  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
has  been  enacted  since  1985.  Fascell  com- 
plained in  1990  that  his  committee's  work 
had  become  "almost  irrelevant   " 

In  announcing  his  retirement.  Fascell  in- 
sisted that  because  of  the  "sensitivity  that 
goes  with  the  word  foreign  aid'  *  *  *  it  is 
very  difficult  to  authorize  it.  to  lay  down  the 
policy  which  would  be  followed  by  the  ad- 
ministration or  which  would  be  followed  by 
the  appropriators." 

The  Foreign  Affairs  membership  will 
change  significantly  in  1993.  Fascell  asked 
ranking  Republican  William  S.  Broomfleld. 
Mich.,  to  join  him  at  the  podium  during  his 
news  conference,  joking  that  "you  started 
this  "  Broomfleld.  70.  announced  his  retire- 
ment last  month. 

Nine  of  the  panel's  45  members  are  leaving 
the  House  this  year  seven  Democrats  and 
two  Republicans.  But  Hyde  predicted  that 
the  panel  would  be  unlikely  to  change  dra- 
mallcally  if  Hamilton  becomes  chairman. 
■  He  Is  not  a  radical  guy;  I  think  it'll  be 
steady  as  she  goes.  "  Hyde  said 

FLORIDA'S  RKDISTRICTING 

The  Florida  delegation  will  also  have  some 
new  faces  Five  incumbents  including  the 
state's  only  two  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee— have  announced  plans  to 
leave  Congress.  And  as  a  result  of  reappor- 
tionment, the  state's  I9-member  House  con- 
tingent will  grow  by  four  (Departure  chart, 
p.  1558) 

Congressional  redistricting  apparently 
contributed  to  Fascells  decision  to  retire. 
He  would  have  lost  most  of  his  Dade  County 
constituency  under  a  map  that  a  panel  of 
three  federal  judges  approved  May  29.  More 
than  three-quarters  of  the  voters  in  his  new 
district  would  have  come  from  Broward 
County.  (Redistricting.  p.  1556) 

P'ascell  said  he  was  willing  to  "slug  it  out" 
in  a  new  district.  But  when  asked  if  he  would 
have  retired  if  his  district  had  not  changed, 
he  said,  "I  don't  know,  that's  an  if  I  can't 
answer." 

Other  members  said  privately  that,  while 
Fa.sceirs  health  is  reported  to  be  excellent, 
the  chairman  and  his  wife  have  grown  weary 
of  the  constant  travel  required  of  a  congress- 
man. 

Fascell  is  also  one  of  a  number  of  members 
eligible  to  convert  unspent  campaign  funds 
to  personal  use.  By  law.  a  member  who  re- 
tires before  1993  is  p)ermitted  to  spend  "for 
any  lawful  purpose  "  excess  campaign  funds 
that  were  on  hand  on  Nov.  30.  1989.  according 
to  a  Federal  Election  Commission  spokes- 
man. (1991  Weekly  Report,  p.  72) 

At  the  end  of  1989.  Fascell  had  amassed 
S596.914  in  contributions.  A  spokesman  said 
he  was  uncertain  how  much  Fascell  could 
tap.  The  chairman  said  he  intends  "basically 
not  to  use  it  for  personal  purposes  in  the 
sense  of  converting  it  to  my  personal  use. 
•  *  *  I  do  not  intend  to  use  it  to  buy  myself 
a  new  pair  of  shoes,  new  clothes,  a  new  air- 
plane or  a  new  house   " 


June  3,  1992 

HASSEN  A. 
KON.JiLI)   K 


SAYKED  RECKIVKS 
MACHTLEV  AWARD 


HON.  RONALD  K.  .MACHTLEY 

l>y  HHi'IiK  l.sl..a,Ml 
IN  THE  HOUSE  (IK  RKPHK.SENT.ATIVES 

Wcdm-sciay.  June  3.  1992 

Mr  MACHTLEY  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  diS- 
Imcl  pleasure  to  congratulate  Hassen  A. 
Sayeed  ol  Lincoln  as  this  year's  recipient  of 
the  Congressman  Ronald  K.  Machtley  Aca- 
Oemic  and  Leadership  Excellence  Award  for 
ihe  Wheeler  School  m  Providence,  Rl. 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student,  cho- 
sen by  the  Wheeler  School,  who  demonstrates 
a  mature  blend  of  academic  achievement, 
community  involvement  and  leadership  quali- 
ties 

Hassen  Sayeed  has  more  than  fulfilled  this 
criteria  While  servng  as  president  of  the 
speech  and  debate  dub.  Hassen  was  honor- 
ably distinguished  as  a  National  Merit  Scholar- 
ship Winner  and  as  the  winner  of  a  State  writ- 
ing competition  He  also  participated  m  Model 
Legislature  and  the  Academic  Decathalon  m 
addition  lo  presiding  over  the  Disciplinary 
Committee 

I  commend  Hassen  A.  Sayeed  for  his  out- 
standing achievements  and  wish  him  all  the 
best  in  his  future  endeavors. 


TklHr'l'K  TO  CKHALI)  L    McKINSEY 

HON.  GARY  A.  CONDIT 

'ii    i\LlKi.iUNI.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wnincsday.  June  3.  1992 

Mr  CONDiT  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  loday  to 
honor  Modesto  Chief  of  Police  Gerald  L. 
McKinsey,  who  will  retire  later  this  month  after 
serving  37  distinguished  years  m  local  law  en- 
forcement 

Gerald  McKmsey  is  a  product  of  the  locai 
public  school  system  m  central  California.  He 
graduated  from  Ceres  High  School  and  Mo 
desto  Junior  College,  While  working  on  his 
dairy  ranch  m  1954,  he  heard  a  radio  ad  that 
the  Stanislaus  County  Sheriff's  office  was  ac- 
cepting applications  for  deputy  sheriff  He  ap- 
plied tor  a  position  and  in  January  1955,  Mr_ 
McKinsey  became  a  deputy  sheriff  for 
Stanislaus  County,  In  1958,  Mr,  McKinsey  was 
promoted  to  sergeant,  and  seri^ed  m  the  patrol 
and  administrative  divisions  of  the  sheriff's  de- 
partment. As  Ihe  department's  first  administra- 
tive sergeant,  Mr.  McKinsey  initiated  the  sher- 
iffs air  squadron  and  Ihe  county  lail's  work  fur- 
ough  program. 

in  1963,  Gerald  McKmsey  joined  the  Mo- 
desto City  Police  Department  as  the  captam  ol 
the  patrol  division.  In  1969,  he  transferred  to 
the  administrative  division  of  the  department 
In  1975,  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  chief  ol 
police,  and  m  1976.  Gerald  McKinsey  was 
made  Modesto  Chief  of  Police  where  he  has 
served  for  the  last  16  years. 

Under  his  watch.  Chief  McKinsey  initiated  a 
number  of  important  programs  in  the  Modesto 
Police  Department,  These  include  the  special 
investigation  detail,  community  service  offi- 
cers, crime  prevention  unit/neighborhood 
watch,  community  and  problem-oriented  polic- 
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ing,  drug  abuse  resistance  education 
[DARE,],  gang  inten-zention  education,  school 
police  officers.  K-9  unit,  equestrian  unit:  spe- 
cial emergency  reaction  team,  crime  analysis 
unit:  gang  violence  suppression  unit:  tactical 
police/street  gangs  unit:  pawn  shop  detail: 
identification  unit. 

Chief  McKinsey  has  been  a  leader  m  local 
law  enforcement  groups  including  the  regional 
justice  training  committee  where  he  has 
served  as  chair,  the  Stanislaus  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Agency  where  he  sen/ed  as  the  oper- 
ations manager,  and  the  Stanislaus  County 
Chiefs',  Sheriff's  and  District  Attorney's  Asso- 
ciation where  he  is  a  past  president. 

Chief  Gerald  McKinsey  displays  the  highest 
standards  of  integrity,  honesty,  and  dedication 
both  to  his  department  and  the  community  it 
serves  Under  his  direction,  the  Modesto  Po- 
lice Department  has  accomplished  a  maior 
transition  from  a  small  city  police  department 
to  a  law  enforcement  agency  serving  the  safe- 
ty needs  of  the  18th  largest  city  m  the  State 
of  California.  We  thank  him  for  his  great  lead- 
ership for  nearly  four  decades  in  our  commu- 
nity. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  SHUT  DOWN 
FOR  A  YEAR 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OK  NiiW  yoKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1992 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hate  to  say 
It,  but  the  best  thing  this  Congress  could  do 
for  the  economy  is  shut  down  for  a  year 

But  you  don't  have  to  taKe  my  word  tor  it 

I  hope  you  saw  this  article  m  the  May  24 
New  York  Times  about  a  study  by  investment 
banker  Eric  Singer 

He  studied  the  stock  market  from  1945  to 
1991— and  what  did  he  find'' 

The  stock  market — and  listen  to  this — does 
a  lot  better  when  Congress  is  not  m  session. 

The  gam  m  the  Dow  Jones  industrial  aver- 
ages IS  1  7  times  greater  when  both  Houses  ol 
Congress  are  closed. 

The  increase  in  the  Standard  &  Poor's  500- 
stock  index  is  four  times  greater  when  we  are 
not  in  session,  dreaming  up  ways  to  spend 
money  and  raise  taxes. 

In  the  same  article,  Mark  Meicher.  director 
of  Washington  Research  for  Prudential  Securi- 
ties, was  quoted  as  saymg: 

The  typical  lawmaker  views  the  markets 
nut  a.s  one  of  the  country's  greatest  assets,  a 
[  Liti-  where  capital  is  honestly  priced,  but  as 
,1  .k'amblmg  institution,  where  a  lot  of  fat 
cats  are  playing  sophisticated  games. 

Their  ignorance  on  the  importance  of  the 
makets  is  pretty  profound. 

To  that.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  would  add  my  own 
conclusions. 

Public  respect  for  Congress  has  never  been 
lower,  and  it's  not  going  to  get  any  higher  until 
we  stop  thinking  we're  smarter  than  the  peo- 
ple who  elected  us,  and  get  off  the  backs  of 
those  Amencans  who  know  how  to  create 
wealth  and  create  jobs. 

We  certainly  do  not. 
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DEBORAH  SUE  FELDSTEIN  RE- 
CEIVES RONALD  K  MACHTLEY 
AWARD 

HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1992 

Mr,  MACHTLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  Ois- 
tmct  pleasure  to  congratulate  Deborah  Sue 
Feldstein  of  Providence  as  this  year  s  recipient 
ol  the  Congressman  Ronald  K  Machtley  Aca- 
demic and  Leadership  Excellence  Award  for 
St,  Dunstan's  Preparatory  Schoo'  in  Provi- 
dence, Rl. 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student,  cho- 
sen by  St-  Dunstan's  Preparatory  School  who 
demonstrates  a  mature  blend  of  academic 
achievement,  community  mvoivement  ana 
leadership  qualities 

Deborah  Feldstein  has  more  than  tuifiHed 
this  criteria.  A  member  of  student  council 
since  her  sophomore  year,  Deborah  was  duly 
elected  senior  class  president  as  well  as  presi- 
dent of  the  student  council  She  also  devoted 
herself  to  her  community  as  an  active  member 
of  SADD  and  as  a  Hebrew  teacher  for  children 
in  her  synagogue 

I  commend  Deborah  Feldstein  for  her  out- 
standing achievements  and  wish  he'  aii  the 
best  in  her  future  endeavors 


SKELTON  ADDRESSES  THE  FORT 
LEAVENWORTH  SCHOOL  OF  AD- 
VANCED MHJTARY  STUDIES 

HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  3.  1992 

Mr.  SKELTON  Mr  Speaker,  on  May  29  I 
had  the  honor  of  addressing  the  graduates  of 
the  School  of  Advanced  Military  Studies  at 
Fort  Leavenworth.  KS  This  group  of  grad- 
uates of  all  services  finished  the  second  year 
course,  and  now  each  graduate  will  be  pre- 
pared for  a  major  staff  position.  I  set  forth  my 
speech  as  follows: 

ADDHKs.~-  hv  Congressman  Ikk  Skelton 

I.NTRODLCTION 

Let  me  begin  today's  address  by  thanking 
you  for  the  honor  you  do  me  by  having  in- 
vited me  to  address  you  I  well  understand 
that  I  am  speaking  to  the  future  leaders  of 
the  Army,  and  the  other  three  services  rep- 
resented here  today.  This  is  indeed  a  signifi- 
cant milestone  :n  the  career  of  each  of  you 
who  IS  graduating  today,  a  day  that  brings  to 
an  end  10  months  of  hard  work.  One  chapter 
in  your  life,  in  your  military  career,  has 
ended  but  another  is  about  to  begin. 

Let  me  also  say  thanks  to  LTG  Shoffner 
and  BG  Steele  for  hosting  my  visit  today.  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  them  on 
other  occasions— here  and  in  Washington.  I 
enjoy  meeting  with  them  whenever  I  can  be- 
cause I  always  learn  something  new.  Both  of 
them  are  combat  veterans,  one  an  Army  War 
College  graduate,  the  other  a  National  War 
College  graduate,  soldier  scholars.  Men  of  ac- 
tion and  thought,  they  are  the  kind  of  offi- 
cers who  inspire  by  their  example. 

The  officers  who  graduate  today  well  un- 
derstand  the  need  for  both  field  experience 
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■mil  .-ilui  .li  ii.n  This  requirement  was  best  ex- 
pressed by  the  noted  British  soldier  and  au- 
thor of  the  last  century  Sir  William  Francis 
Butler: 

•The  nation  that  will  insist  upon  drawmtr 
a  broad  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
flKhtin^r  man  and  the  thinkm>,'  man  is  liable 
to  find  Its  fiKhtinK  done  by  fools  and  lis 
thinkinK  done  by  cowards," 

I  first  became  aware  of  the  School  of  Ad- 
vanced Military  Studies  in  the  fall  of  1987 
when  the  panel  on  military  education  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  which  1 
chair,  bejran  its  work  Our  panel  visited  Fort 
I,eavenworth  the  following;  .January  and  took 
testimony  from  Maj.  Gen.  Gordon  Sullivan  I 
must  sa.y.  he  has  done  well  for  himself,  and 
those  who  would  attribute  his  subsequent 
success  to  his  efforts  here  would  not  be  all 
wrontf. 

The  statistics  reveal  that  the  School  of  Ad- 
vanced Military  Studies  has  tcraduated  some 
457  officers  since  opening  its  doors  in  the  fall 
of  1983^  392  from  the  advanced  military  stud- 
ies program  and  65  from  the  advanced  oper- 
ational studies  fellowship  From  your  ranks 
will  come  the  future  Georue  Marshalls. 
DwiRhl  Kisenhowers,  Norman  Schwarzkopfs. 
Colin  Powells.  John  Galvins.  anil  Gordon 
SuUivans  of  the  Army.  You  are  an  elite— in 
the  finest  .sense  of  that  word-  a  chosen 
Kroup.  You  will  be  the  keepers  of  the  .sacred 
flame,  the  repository  of  knowledge  of  how  to 
win  wars  during  a  time  of  uncertainty  in  the 
World  and  a  time  of  great  change  in  the  U.S. 
military. 

A  WORLD  TKANSKOKMKD 

Ten  years  ago.  the  cold  war  seemed  a  per- 
manent feature  of  the  world  geopolitical 
land.scape.  The  Soviet  Union  had  been  ac- 
tively building  socialism  for  more  than  six 
decades.  For  more  than  three  decades  Soviet 
rulers  had  been  challenging  the  West  for 
world  leadership.  What  a  difference  10  years 
makes. 

We  Americans  are  a  uni(|ue  people.  We 
have  experienced  203  years  of  unprecedented 
freedom  under  the  Constitution  freedom 
made  secure  by  those  who  have  worn  the  uni- 
forms of  our  Nations  Armed  Forces  Without 
them,  freedom  and  democracy  would  long 
have  since  vanished  While  the  near-term  is 
marked  by  turbulence  and  transition  In  the 
world,  we  need  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
great  achievement  of  recent  .American 
statecraft  We  have  led  the  winning  side  in 
the  two  EPIC  struggles  of  this  century  the 
fight  against  fa.scism  and  the  less  costly  but 
more  complex  struggle  against  Soviet  com- 
munism. American  resolve  and  leadership 
has  helped  shape  a  belter  world  for  untold 
millions 

Last  year's  Persian  Gulf  war  was  a  stun- 
ning victory.  The  flower  of  .America's  youth 
sailed  the  ships,  attacked  across  the  desert, 
and  flf  w  in  combat  to  defeat  a  brutal  foe.  All 
the  v/orld  witnessed  the  great  skill,  deter- 
mination, and  professionalism  of  the  Amer- 
ican niilltary  Among  other  things,  it  showed 
that  our  investment  in  quality  people,  tough 
training,  and  first-rate  weapon  systems,  both 
combat  and  support  systems,  over  the  1980's 
was  money  well-spent  Those  who  fought  in 
the  gulf  helped  write  another  magnificent 
chapter  in  American  military  history. 

A  NOTF.  OK  WARN  I. NO 
But  in  the  midst  of  this  tribute  to  our  suc- 
cess, let  me  sound  a  note  of  warning  to  my 
fellow  countrymen  Maj  George  C  Marshall, 
the  future  World  War  II  .Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
noted  in  1923.  "the  regular  cycle  in  the  doing 
and  undoing  of  measures  for  the  national  de- 
fense. "  He  observed  that.    'We  start  in  the 
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making  of  adequate  i.,  ...-,,■...  ..;,..  :  ,.  i;  turn 
abruptl.v  in  the  opposite  direction  and  abol- 
ish what  has  just  been  done  "  Today,  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  making  one  of  those  changes 
in  direction.  This  is  now  the  eighth  year  of 
real  defen.se  budget  cuts,  and  we  know  that 
more  dramatic  reductions  are  in  store. 

Secretary  Cheney  and  General  Powell 
crafted  a  plan  almost  2  years  ago  that  will 
result  in  a  25  percent  reduction  in  the  size  of 
our  forces  and  the  size  of  the  defense  budget 
by  the  middle  of  this  decade  A  further  cut  of 
$50  billion  over  the  next  5  years  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  as  a  result  of 
events  last  August  in  Moscow  when  the  old 
Communist  order  finally  collapsed.  I  believe 
the  Secretary  and  his  military  advl.sors  have 
put  together  a  pretty  good  plan,  not  perfect, 
but  pretty  good  But  to  readjust  the  plan 
every  year  in  a  dramatic  fashion  as  some 
would  have  them  do,  is  simply  more  than  we 
should  do  in  light  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
world  around  us 

As  many  of  you  know  so  well,  there  are 
more  than  a  few  self-styled  •defense  ex- 
perts." who  would  increase  the  pace  and  ex- 
tent of  the  planned  cuts.  My  warning  is 
against  our  Nation  engaging  in  a  military 
disarmament,  binge  In  1997  our  Nation's 
military  forces  would  be  at  the  breaking 
point  in  responding  to  a  Desert-Storm  con- 
tingency and  a  conflict  in  Korea  at  the  .same 
time.  General  Powell  acknowledged  this 
troubling  possibilit.v  in  testimony  before  the 
Congress  this  past  February. 

Those  who  would  slash  our  military  even 
further  than  the  planned  25  percent  re<luc- 
tion,  while  sincere  and  well-meaning,  lack 
an  understanding  of  history's  les.sons.  Time 
and  time  again,  in  this  century  we  have  fol- 
lowed the  dangerous  ami  costly  path  of  de- 
mobilization, ilisarmament.  and  unprepared- 
ness.  only  to  regret  that  course  of  action  a 
few  short  years  later. 

After  the  First  World  War  we  withdrew 
from  world  affairs  and  allowed  our  military 
to  whither  away.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the 
time  of  the  fourth  naval  disarmament  con- 
ference of  1935,  the  seeds  of  the  Second  World 
War  had  already  been  sown.  But  we  ignored 
the  gathering  storm  and  were  caught  unpre- 
pared when  it  came.  After  our  tremendous 
victory  over  Germany  and  Japan  in  1945  we 
once  again  cut  our  military.  And  once  again, 
we  were  caught  unprepared  when  war  broke 
out  In  Korea  less  than  5  years  later. 

Here  is  a  brief  catalogue  of  the  cuts  we  are 
making  today  and  are  planned  for  the  future 
A  year  ago  the  Army  possessed  18  active  di- 
visions. Two  have  been  demobilized  and  the 
plan  is  to  demobilize  four  others  by  1997  The 
Navy  reached  a  high  water  mark  of  570  ships 
in  its  effort  to  build  to  600  ships.  This  past 
December  there  were  499  ships  in  the  fleet 
and  current  plans  will  have  the  navy  at  the 
1.50  ship  level  by  1997.  The  Air  force  is  also  re- 
ducing It  had  41  fighter  wing  equivalents  in 
1988  By  this  year  It  will  have  reduced  its 
force  structure  to  28  By  1995  it  will  have  26, 
15  active  and  11  in  the  Guard  and  Reserve. 

If  we  go  much  more  beyond  these  cuts  in 
force  structure,  we  will  end  up  in  the  same 
situation  in  which  we  have  found  ourselves 
after  almost  every  other  war  we  have  fought 
in  our  history  -with  a  military  force  ill-pre- 
pared to  fight.  We  should  remember  the  high 
cost  of  unpreparedness:  Bauian  in  1941,  the 
Kasserine  Pass  in  1942,  F'usan  in  1950,  and 
Desert  One  in  1980.  This  cost  was  paid  by  the 
blood  of  young  Americans  in  uniform  Never 
again  should  we  allow  this  to  happen.  Let  us 
learn  from  history  rather  than  repeat  it. 

We  still  live  in  a  dangerous  and  uncertain 
world.  The  kaleidoscope  of  the  future  Is  un- 
predictable; 
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We  Americans  were  surprised  by  the  sign- 
ing of  the  nonaggres.sion  pact  of  .August  23, 
1939  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Nazi  Ger- 
man.v   The  consequences  were  horrific; 

We  were  surprised  by  the  attack  of  the  em- 
pire of  Japan  on  Naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  at  Pearl  Harbor  in  1941; 

We  were  surprised  by  the  onset  of  the  Cold 
War  in  1946; 

We  were  surprised  by  the  attack  of  North 
Korea  against  the  South  in  the  early  sum- 
mer of  19,50; 

We  were  surprised  when  the  Berlin  Wall 
went  up  in  .August  1961  and  surprised  .vet 
again  when  it  went  down  in  November  1989:. 

We  were  surprised  when  Khrushchev  tried 
to  put  missiles  in  Cul)a  in  the  fall  of  1962. 

We  were  surprised  by  the  fall  of  the  Shah 
of  Iran  in  1979; 

We  were  surprised  by  the  attack  of  Iraq 
against  Iran  in  the  fall  of  1980; 

And  most  recently  we  were  surprised  by 
the  attack  and  occupation  of  Kuwait  by  Iraq. 

I  mention  these  surprises  because  we  really 
do  not  have  a  very  good  record  for  predicting 
the  future 

The  end  of  the  cold  war  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  resurgence  of  nationalism  in 
some  places  milit.ant  nationalism.  This  re- 
surgence poses  a  major  challenge  to  the  es- 
tablished political  anil  economic  order.  The 
disintegration  of  states  V'ugoslavia.  the  So- 
viet Union.  F.th'opia.  maybe  even  Canada- 
will  generate  conflict  about  the  distribution 
of  a.^sets. 

This  is  now  the  fourth  great  wave  of  state 
creation  since  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars  in  1815  The  fii-st  was  in  Latin  America 
after  the  withdrawal  of  Spanish  power  there: 
the  second  occurred  in  Europe  and  the  Mid- 
dle East  after  the  collapse  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian,  Turkish,  and  Ru.ssian  empires 
The  third  look  place  after  World  War  II  when 
Britain,  France,  and  Holland  relinquished 
control  of  their  re.spectlve  empires,  some 
more  willingly  than  others  The  enu  of  Com- 
munist rule  in  what  was  the  Soviet  Union 
marks  the  fourth  great  period  of  stale  cre- 
ation. In  short,  the  world  will  not  be  a  par- 
ticularly stable  place 

The  fault  lines  of  international  security 
are  shifting  in  many  directions  Eastern  Eu- 
rope has  now  become  Central  Europe,  ,south- 
west  Asia  has  given  way  to  central  Asia.  The 
continued  utility  of  military  force  for  good 
or  evil  has  not  been  eliminated,  nor  have 
principles  of  deterrence  (conventional  as 
well  as  nuclear!  lost  strategic  relevance.  But 
the  nonmllltary  aspects  of  security-  social, 
economic,  political  -will  now  as.sume  greater 
Importance  in  the  strategist's  appreciation 
of  the  forces  at  play. 

CURRENT  CHALLENGES 

The  challenges  that  you  will  face  in  the 
Army,  in  the  military,  that  we  together  face 
here  at  home  and  in  the  world  cannot  be  un- 
derestimated. I  understand  the  great  stress 
the  Army  Is  under.  Your  capacities  to  hold  it 
together  will  be  tested  to  the  utmost  over 
the  next  few  years. 

One  of  the  great  challenges  that  you  must 
meet  will  be  the  next  war.  Success  some- 
times Is  seductive.  The  great  victory  won  in 
the  desert  last  year  cannot  be  allowed  to 
contribute  to  complacency  this  year  and  in 
the  future. 

As  a  Nation  we  emerged  victorious  from 
World  War  II  In  no  small  measure  because  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  strengths  at  the 
highest  levels  of  the  American  officer  corps. 

Unfortunately,  after  the  war  we  became 
complacent  Strategic  thinking  atrophied 
after  1945.  In  the  nuclear  age  many  believed 
that  the  ideas  and  thoughts  associated  with 
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classical  military  history  and  strategy  had 
been  rendered  obsolete. 

Maurice  Comte  De  Saxe.  the  famous  french 
military  analyst,  noted  that  "few  men  oc- 
cupy themselves  in  the  higher  problems  of 
war.  They  pass  their  lives  drilling  troops  and 
believe  this  Is  the  only  branch  of  the  mili- 
tary art.  When  they  arrive  at  the  command 
of  armies  they  are  totally  Ignorant,  and  in 
default  of  knowing  what  should  be  done— 
they  do  what  they  know.^' 

Doing  what  one  knows,  rather  than  what 
should  be  done,  is  a  problem  which  many 
military  commanders  have  faced  throughout 
history.  It  s  a  problem  not  unfamiliar  to  the 
.American  military  In  the  recent  past.  I 
would  content  that  in  Vietnam  the  American 
military  did  what  it  knew— fighting  the  con- 
ventional war  which  it  had  fought  in  World 
War  II  and  Korea-  rather  than  knowing  what 
to  do-fighting  the  revolutionary  war  in 
which  It  became  engaged.  It  took  10  years  to 
put  together  a  strategy  to  win  the  war.  By 
that  time  it  was  too  late.  The  patience  of  the 
.American  public  had  come  to  an  end. 

The  bitter  experience  of  Vietnam,  which 
resulted  from  a  loss  of  strategic  vision,  sent 
.American  militar.v  men  back  to  the  study  of 
war  and  military  history.  You  here  today  are 
the  beneficiaries  of  this  renewed  interest  in 
the  study  of  war.  For  some  of  you,  there  has 
been  much  to  catch  up  on  For  all.  however, 
this  educational  opportunity  as  meant  ex- 
tensive reading,  serious  research,  written 
analysis,  seminar  discussions,  and  old-fash- 
ifined  thinking. 

You  must  not  lose  the  ability  to  fight  the 
big  war.  In  light  of  last  year's  victory  I  am 
reasonably  confident  that  you  will  maintain 
this  ability.  .At  the  same  time,  however,  you 
must  devote  more  attention  to  the  difficult 
problems  posed  by  small  wars-  or  to  use  the 
more  current  phra.se.  low  intensity  conflict. 
Over  our  short  history  we  have  had  difficulty 
dealing  with  unconventional  warfare-ir  the 
late  1800's  fighting  the  Indians,  early  this 
century  pacifying  the  Philippines,  and  then 
in  Vietnam. 

As  1  look  close  to  our  shores— Peru.  Colum- 
bia. Haiti,  the  drug  war  -these  are  the  kind 
of  conflicts  that  will  require  more  or  our  at- 
tention in  the  years  to  come.  Elsewhere 
throughout  the  world,  we  may  have  to  deal 
with  the  consequences  of  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear, chemical,  ballistic  missile,  and  other 
weapons  technolog.v. 

DlfFIClXT  DAYS 

I  must  confess  to  you  the  concern  I  have 
about  the  security  of  our  country  as  I  look 
to  the  future.  My  fear  is  that  in  some  ways 
we  may  return  to  the  difficult  days  of  our 
military  that  we  went  through  in  the  1930's 
and  more  recently  after  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  Nation  will  make 
the  drastic  cuts  it  made  in  its  security  in  the 
1930's,  but  these  next  few  years  for  those  in 
the  military  will  be  difficult  ones  nonethe- 
less. I  am  very  concerned  about  the  efforts  to 
try  to  save  money  In  defense  spending  by 
cutting  those  funds  for  operations  and  main- 
tenance, which  means  training  dollars  As 
the  budget  process  moves  along  I  think  that 
we  will  be  able  to  restore  some  of  those  cuts. 

The  American  people  understand  George 
Washington's  wi.se  counsel  that  "to  be  pre- 
pared for  war  is  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  preserving  peace."  I  am  convinced 
they  will  support  measures  needed  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  and  credible  national  de- 
fen. se. 

The  temptation  to  become  discouraged  will 
grow.  Please,  do  not  give  In  to  It.  In  mo- 
ments of  doubt,  recall  the  words  of  Douglass 
MacArthur.    'Duty,    honor,    country;    those 
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three  hallowed  words  reverently  dictate 
what  you  ought  to  be.  what  you  can  be.  what 
you  will  be.  They  are  your  rallying  point  to 
build  courage  when  courage  seems  to  fall,  to 
regain  faith  when  there  seems  little  cau.se 
for  faith,  to  create  hope  when  hope  becomes 
forlorn." 

There  has  been  some  talk  over  the  past  few 
years  about  the  decline  of  America.  I  believe 
that  it  has  been  exaggerated.  Yes.  we  do 
have  serious  problems  here  at  home.  Let's 
not  understate  them— the  S&L  fiasco,  weak 
banks,  a  troubled  educational  system,  urban 
poverty.  At  the  same  time  no  other  country 
has  the  economic,  military,  scientific,  ideo- 
logical, and  cultural  strengths  across  the 
board  that  we  do. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  recent  book.  'Bound 
to  lead;  The  changing  nature  of  American 
Power."  by  Joseph  Nye;  "America  is  rich  but 
acts  poor  In  real  terms,  GNP  is  more  than 
twice  what  it  was  in  1960.  ...  If  one  com- 
pares the  1980's  with  a  prewar  year  such  as 
1938.  the  U.S.  Economy's  share  of  global  pro- 
duction is  roughly  the  .same,  at  about  23  per- 
cent." 

We  met  with  success  in  the  war  against 
Saddam  Hussein's  Tyranny.  The  display  of 
American  competence,  resolution,  and  lead- 
ership can  usher  In  a  more  positive  mood 
here  at  home  about  our  abilities  to  manage 
and  overcome  our  own  problems  at  home. 

CONCLUSION 

Let  me  also  add  that  this  Nation  of  ours  is 
very  fortunate  to  have  individuals  such  as 
you  willing  to  protect  our  interests  at  dis- 
tant points  of  the  glove.  The  sacrifices  of 
those  in  the  military  willing  to  go  far  from 
home  and  assume  such  heavy  responsibilities 
are  not  alwa.vs  appreciated  In  our  society. 
Even  less  appreciated  are  the  sacrifices  of 
militar.v  families.  To  the  less  appreciated  are 
the  sacrifices  of  military  families.  To  the 
spouses  and  children  of  these  men  who  are 
about  to  assume  new  duties,  some  far  from 
home,  let  me  express  a  heartfelt  thanks. 
Your  support  is  crucial  to  the  well-being  of 
these  men  and  to  our  countr.v  as  a  whole. 

To  the  graduates.  1  wish  you  God's  protec- 
tion and  wisdom  as  you  embark  on  the  Jour- 
ney of  .securing  America's  interests  from 
your  new  high  level  of  rank  and  responsibil- 
ities. I  have  ever.y  confidence  that  the  his- 
tory you  write  will  be  worthy  of  the  finest 
who  wore  the  .American  uniform  in  days  gone 
by.  Thank  you  G'ni  lijpss 


BETH  AM  DAY  .SCHOOL  BUILDS 

RE.Anixr;  skills 
HON.  1LL\N.^  ROJvLEHTINLN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wpd nesday .  June  .? .  1 992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
achievements  of  Lisa  BeTm,  Rebecca  Kendall. 
and  Jessica  Stemer  ana  their  staff  on  tne 
Beth  Am  Day  Schooi  yearoook  Lisa,  Jessica 
and  Rebecca  are  sixth  graders  who  were  se- 
lected to  be  the  editorial  staff  of  Beth  Ams 
award-winnmg  yearbook  Whne  their  achieve- 
ments in  writing  and  editing  are  outstanding, 
that  IS  not  unusual  at  Beth  Am  Day  School 

Betfi  Am,  led  by  drector  Ce,'  Coonm.  con- 
centrates on  reading  ana  writing  skills  Stu- 
dents begin  reading  and  wnting  in  preschool, 
ana  develop  their  writing  skills  until  they  are 
second    nature,    Beth    Am    writing    specaiist 
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Susan  Moss  says  '  W^^ai  we  :r\  to  ac  s  g  ve 
them  a  gift  they  can  take  w^th  them  to-eve'  ' 
The  Miami  Herald  puonshea  an  artce  on 
Beth  Am  Day  School,  and  its  yearbooK  w'^.ch 
I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record. 

The  kids  at  Beth  Am  Day  School  believe  in 
writing.  And  they  prove  It  at  the  end  of  each 
schoolTear. 

For  the  past  eight  years.  Beth  .Am  sixth- 
graders  have  published  a  yearbook  that  fea- 
tures pictures,  stories  and  a  literary  maga- 
zine with  samples  of  writing  from  kids  of  all 
grades.  It's  not  a  slap-dash  thrown-together. 
notebook-paper  affair,  either. 

The  Beth  Am  yearbook  is  printed  on  glossy 
paper  and  has  a  hardbound  cover.  This  .vear's 
edition  went  on  sale  Thursday  for  $15.  This 
year,  there  was  also  a  separate  yearbook  for 
the  pre-school  classes. 

'The  kids  do  just  about  ever.vthlng,  from 
writing  to  layout  to  taking  pictures,  "  said 
teacher  Mickey  Lipton.  "it's  really  the  cul- 
mination of  our  writing  program  and  some- 
thing we  are  very  proud  of  " 

The  book  has  garnered  some  attention  for 
the  school.  In  its  short  publication  life,  it 
has  already  won  three  First  Class  and  one 
.All-Amerlcan  awards  from  the  National 
Scholastic  Press  Association. 

At  Beth  .Am.  5950  North  Kendall  Dr..  writ- 
ing is  a  priority.  .At  the  school's  annual  fair, 
which  also  started  Thursday,  a  visitor  can't 
turn  around  without  seeing  some  type  of 
writing.  There  are  poems,  fiction  pieces,  re- 
search papers  and  reports  galore. 

■'Our  kids  are  not  afraid  to  write,"  school 
director  Ceil  Coonln  said. 

Most  of  them  start  writing  In  preschool, 
said  writing  specialist  Susan  Moss.  The 
school  published  four  volumes  of  students' 
works  each  year.  By  the  time  most  get  to 
sixth  grade,  writing  is  almost  second  nature. 
"They^re  good  writers.  "  Moss  said  'What 
we  try  to  do  Is  give  them  a  gift  they  can 
take  with  them  forever." 

The  yearbook  is  a  similar  gift  Under 
Lipton's  direction,  the  work  starts  in  Sep- 
tember. The  kids  must  audition  and  win 
their  jobs,  then  work  after  school,  and  some- 
times on  weekends,  to  put  the  yearbook  to- 
gether. 

Rebecca  Kendall,  13,  got  the  job  of  layout 
editor. 

""I  thought  it  would  be  a  cinch,  but  I  had 
no  idea  what  it  was  all  about."  she  said.  "It 
was  hard.  You  had  to  be  very  exact." 

Jessica  Steiner  was  photo  editor.  Although 
she  enjoyed  taking  pictures  of  people  who 
posed  for  her.  she  al.so  got  quite  good  at 
sneaking  up  on  folks. 

"I  like  to  catch  them  when  they're  not 
looking."  the  12-year-old  said,  "rm  proud  of 
what  we  did.  The  whole  book  came  out 
great." 

Like  the  rest  of  the  staff  of  28  who  worked 
on  the  yearbook  editor  Risa  Berrin  wasn't 
sure  exactly  what  she  was  getting  into  She 
ended  up  interviewing  teachei'S  for  a  section 
on  the  school's  20th  anniversary,  in  addition 
to  her  other  jobs. 

"I  remember  seeing  the  book  each  year, 
and  I  used  to  think  it  came  out  of  nowhere." 
she  said.  "Now.  I  know  different.  It's  a  lot  of 
work,  but  it's  worth  it," 

Mr  Soeaker,  I  commend  Ceil  Coonm, 
Susan  Moss,  Mickey  Lipton  and  the  Beth  Am 
Day  School.  Their  stor^  shows  that  our 
schools  can  learn  to  motivate  students  and 
aevelop  the  information  skills  that  our  chiiaren 
need,  and  our  countries  needs,  for  the  21  st 
century 
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HON.  UWRLNCE  J.  SMITH 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OK  KEPKK.SKN'IATIVES 

Wpdncsdau.  June  3.  1992 

Mr  SMITH  Mr  Speaker,  as  the  school  year 
and  summer  vacations  begin  tor  both  students 
and  teachers,  Nova  University  in  Broward 
County,  Florida,  is  losing  a  line  educational 
leader  I  am  speaking  ol  Abraham  Fischler, 
who  will  leave  his  position  as  president  ol 
Nova  University  in  July 

Forty  years  ago,  Abe  earned  his  bachelor's 
degree  m  biochemistry  at  the  College  ot  the 
City  of  New  York.  He  obtained  his  master's 
degree  m  science  education  trom  New  York 
University  and  was  awarded  his  Ph  D  by  Co- 
lumbia University  in  1959  He  gave  up  the  se- 
cure lite  ol  a  tenured  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity ot  California  at  Berkeley  when  he  decided 
to  move  to  Fori  Lauderdale  to  become  dean  of 
education  for  a  struggling  5-year  old  institu- 
tion In  1969,  Abe  was  asked  to  serve  as 
president  of  Nova  to  help  the  university  over- 
come its  growing  challenges 

I  have  known  Abe  for  many  years,  and 
three  words  come  to  mind  when  I  think  of  this 
friend  of  education  vision,  determination,  and 
dedication 

The  school  had  1  7  graduate  students  when 
he  arrived  25  ago.  today  nearly  12,000  stu- 
dents are  learning  from  Nova's  innovative  pro- 
grams, both  on  Its  suburban  campus  in  Davie, 
Florida,  and  in  numerous  oHompus  loca- 
tions. 

Under  his  able  leadership,  the  school  has 
expanded  to  include  an  undergraduate  divi- 
sion, a  nationally  recogni/ed  law  school,  an 
oceanography  center,  and  oft-campus  learning 
sites  in  two  do/en  States  and  two  foreign 
countries 

For  more  than  a  quarter  ot  a  century,  Abe 
and  his  wife  Shirley  have  invested  much  ot 
their  lime  in  philantropic,  civic,  and  community 
programs  and  projects,  making  significant  con- 
tributions with  their  guidance  and  enthusiasm 
They  are  well-respected  for  their  tireless  com- 
mitment. 

Abe  hopes  to  continue  to  contribute  to  our 
nation's  educational  system,  and  we  are 
blessed  that  he  remains  committed  to  helping 
our  young  people  He  was  expressed  interest 
in  worKing  with  the  Broward  County  public 
school  system  I  am  certain  his  efforts  m  this 
area  will  help  to  improve  the  academic  lives  of 
thousands  of  students  in  Broward  County 

For  his  more  than  ?2  years  of  achievement 
as  Nova's  president,  the  people  of  South  Flor- 
ida are  most  grateful  to  Or  Abe  Fischler  I 
look  forward  to  more  public  service  from  this 
educational  pioneer  and  i.>,ider 


.JK.N.MFKK  A    .s\l  .\M()N  RECKTVKS 
RONAI.Ii   K     MAi'liri.K^'    .\\S.\KF) 

HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTlilY 

UK  RIIODK  1SL.\.ND 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1992 

Mr    MACHTLEY    Mr    Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct   pleasure    to    congratulate    Jennifer    A 


EXri.NM()N^>  Ul    Rh.M.ARKS 

Salamon  ot  Warren,  as  this  year's  recipient  of 
the  Congressman  Ronald  K  Machtley  Aca- 
demic and  Leadership  Excellence  Award  for 
Warren  High  School  in  Warren,  Rl 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student,  cho- 
sen by  Warren  High  School,  who  dem- 
onstrates a  mature  blend  of  academic 
achievement,  community  involvement  and 
leadership  qualities 

Jennifer  Salamon  has  more  than  fulfilled  this 
criteria  While  distinguished  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Honor  Society  Jennifer  was  very 
active  in  Student  Council  as  her  class  sec- 
retary for  4  years  and  was  honored  with  the 
DAR  good  citizen  award  She  also  rep- 
resented her  school  as  a  renowned  All-State 
swimmer  and  was  nominated  as  Rhode  Island 
Swimmer  ot  the  Year 

I  commend  Jennifer  Salamon  tor  her  out- 
standing achievements  and  wish  her  all  the 
best  in  her  future  pndf avors 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDWARD  F.  LYNCH 

HON.  rH()M.VS  J.  MAVrON 

UK  .SKW   VuUK 
IN  THE  HOfSE  OK  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Wrdncsdaff.  June  3.  1992 

Mr  "VlANTON'Mr  Speaker,  the  Sunnyside 
Chamber  ot  Commerce  will  celebrate  its  44th 
Annual  Dinner  Dance  Each  year  the  Chamber 
honors  outstanding  individuals  who  have, 
through  their  tireless  etiorts  and  dedication, 
contributed  towards  the  improvement  and  en- 
hancement of  the  community 

This  year  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  will 
honor  Edward  F  Lynch  for  his  service  to  the 
Queen's  community  Edward  F  Lynch  was 
tx)rn  in  May  1925,  at  Rockaway  Beach,  Long 
Island,  NY  He  moved  to  Sunnyside  in  1931. 
Mr  Lynch  received  his  grammer  school  edu- 
cation at  P  S  125,  St  Teresa's  and  St.  Ann's 
Academy  ol  New  York  He  graduated  from 
Mount  St  Michael's  High  School  and  College 
of  Holy  Cross  in  1948 

Mr  Lynch  served  in  the  United  States  Navy 
from  1943  to  1946  He  became  a  licensed  Fu- 
neral Director  in  October  1947,  and  loined  m 
the  business  with  his  fattier.  Edward  D  Lynch, 
founder  of  the  Edward  D  Lynch  Funeral 
Home.  The  Lynch  Funeral  Home  has  served 
the  needs  of  all  nationalities  and  religious  de- 
nominations in  the  Sunnyside  and  Woodside 
area  for  60  years  Mr  Lynch  has  personally 
served  his  professional  associations  as  Pasl- 
President  of  Metropolitan  Funeral  Directors 
Association  He  continues  to  serve  as  a  com- 
mittee member  of  the  National  Funeral  Direc- 
tors Association 

Mr  Speaker,  in  1970,  Ed  was  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Sunnyside  Savings 
and  Loan  Association,  a  savings  institution 
founded  by  his  father,  Edward  D  Lynch  and 
several  others  in  194  7  Today,  the  savings  in- 
stitution IS  known  as  the  Financial  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  Mr  Lynch  still 
serves  as  Senior  Member  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Lynch  has  served  the  Chamber  area  lor 
over  40  years  as  Chamber  President  in  1964, 
and  as  Kiwams  President  m  1958  He  was 
Post  Commander  ol  Daniel's  V  F  W  and 
Blissville  Post  Ed  Lynch  is  also  active  in 
church  and  civic  organizations. 


June  3.  1992 

Ed  marned  Mary  L  Dooher  of  Brooklyn  in 
May  1950  Ed  and  Mary  worked  closely  to- 
gether on  many  community  projects  until  her 
untimely  death  on  December  13,  1990  They 
had  SIX  children  Maureen.  Edward,  Patricia 
Ogle,  Gerald,  Margaret  and  Cathleen 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  more  than  40  years  Ed- 
ward F  Lynch  has  dedicated  himself  to  the 
Queen's  community.  He  has  been  successful 
in  improving  the  quality  ot  life  for  all  business- 
men, youth,  and  senior  citizens  ot  Sunnyside 
and  Woodside 
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PAL.METTO  ELEMKNT.^RY  STU- 
DENTS DRAFT  mi.L  nv  RIGHTS 
FOR  SPACE 

HON.  IlilANA  ROS-LDfTINLN 

OK  FLORIDA 

l.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  June  3.  1992 

Ms  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a  legis- 
lative effort  prepared  by  the  kindergarten 
through  third-grade  classes  at  Palmetto  Ele- 
mentary School  in  Miami.  The  Palmetto  stu- 
dents won  a  national  competition,  sponsored 
by  the  Young  Astronauts  Council  and  McDon- 
ald's, to  prepare  a  bill  of  rights  for  outer 
space. 

Students,  like  7-year-old  Jamarah  Harris 
and  9-year-old  Josh  Levy,  spent  a  month  mak- 
ing up  their  space  laws  m  small  committees 
Then  the  whole  group  voted  on  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  committees  to  decide 
which  ones  to  adopt  and  send  to  the  competi- 
tion As  a  result  ot  their  outstanding  etiorts, 
the  students  won  an  opportunity  to  visit  with 
Brig  Gen  Charles  Duke  ol  Apollo  16. 

The  Miami  Herald  published  an  article  on 
the  space  bill  of  rights  prepared  by  the  Pal- 
metto School  students  which  i  would  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record 

Kn>f^  i;ki  THK  Moon  at  Talk 
(By  Jon  O'Neill* 

Sei-ond-^rratler  Jamarah  Harris  has  always 
wanted  to  know  more  about  the  moon,  be- 
cau.se.  as  she  says,  "you  tan'l  see  il  too  close 
from  here" 

Wednesday,  she  ifot  a  chance  to  talk  to 
someone  who  had  been  there  Brig  Gen. 
Charles  Duke,  a  veteran  of  the  Apollo  16 
moon  shot,  paid  a  visit  to  Palmetto  Elemen- 
tary .School 

The  kindertfarten  throujrh  third-urade  kids 
in  the  schools  jrlfted  center  won  a  visit  from 
Duke  in  a  national  competition  to  ciesi^n  a 
Bill  of  RiBhts  for  outer  space  The  Palmetto 
kids  were  amon»r  10  prand  prize  winners  in 
the  contest  sponsored  by  the  Young  Astro- 
nauts Council  and  McDonald's 

•I'm  really  enjoying  this.  "  said  Duke,  who 
cave  two  presentations  before  having  launch 
with  some  of  the  kids  "There  kids  are  en- 
thusiastic and  they  want  to  hear  about 
space.  It's  also  exciting  to  see  how  ingenious 
they  can  be   " 

Duke  told  Jamarah  what  she  wanted  to 
know  about  the  moon.  "He  told  me  it  was 
like  walking  on  sand  and  dirt."  the  7-year- 
old  said. 

Jamarah.  a  student  at  Pinocrest  Elemen- 
tary, t.s  one  of  140  kids  who  come  to  the  Od- 
yssey Center  at  Palmetto,  12401  .SW  74th  Ave. 

The  kids  spent  a  month  making  up  their 
space   rules   under  the  direction   of  teacher 


Ii::ir!>'  l,<'r-i.U'l  They  drew  from  their  study 
■  'f  .Xiiui  ii  ,1  s  Hill  of  Rights  and  worked  in 
small  group.s  Then  they  voted  on  which  ver- 
sions to  adopt  and  submit  to  the  contest. 

"I  was  proud  of  them  before  I  knew  they 
won."  Lescard  said 

Josh  Levy.  9.  said  he  was  a  little  nervous 
about  meeting  Duke. 

"How  can  you  chill  out?"Josh  said  "This 
guy  has  been  on  the  moon."  • 

SPACE  BILL  OK  RIGHTS 

Here's  the  Palmetto  Elementary  "Space 
Bill  of  Rights."  as  designed  by  the  kinder- 
garten through  third  grade  students  in  the 
school's  Odyssey  Center: 

I.  Everyone  is  equal  in  space,  regardless  of 
religion,  nationality,  race,  sex  or  handicap. 

II  International  conferences  will  be  held 
once  a  month  and  must  be  attended  by  coun- 
tries traveling  and  living  in  space  to  discuss 
everything.  There  will  be  international  space 
laws. 

III.  There  will  be  an  international  space 
court  and  fair  trials.  All  countries  may  have 
the  right  to  space  travel,  but  they  have  the 
responsibility  not  to  bother  each  other. 

IV.  Everyone  in  space  has  the  right  to  re- 
ceive medical  help  from  any  country, 

V.  An  international  code  will  be  made  and 
used  by  all.  so  communication  will  be  pos- 
sible. For  example,  the  "Black  Hole'  will  be 
marked  by  a  sign  understood  by  all. 

VI.  Space  should  be  pollution  and  litter 
free  Clean  fuels  must  be  used  and  trash 
should  disintegrate  or  be  recycled  by  each 
country 

VII.  Space  should  be  drug  and  alcohol  free. 
Abusers  return  to  Earth. 

VIII.  Space  pilots  will  be  trained  and  li- 
censed by  an  international  committee.  Safe- 
ty rules  must  be  followed. 

IX.  Each  country  provides  fuel,  food  and 
other  supplies  for  its  ships,  but  will  share 
when  needed.  Each  country  will  have  its  own 
biosphere  for  growing  food. 

X.  There  will  be  an  international  school  for 
children  with  trainerl  teachers. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  commend  the  work  of  Diane 
Lescard  and  her  fonward-lhmking  students  Al- 
though this  IS  the  year  of  the  Earth  summit,  it 
IS  not  too  soon  to  start  planning  lor  the  agree- 
ments that  will  be  needed  in  space.  Their 
training  m  the  process  of  legislation  will  be  val- 
uable as  they  become  voters  and.  perhaps. 
legislators. 


Dtil.NG   THK   RIGHT  THINC;    FOR 
AMERICA     A    HlvAI/rHY   ECONOMY 

HON.  DLAN  A.  GALLO 

OK  NKW  .iKKSKV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ■  June  3.  1992 

Mr  GALLO.  Mr  Speaker,  although  our 
economy  is  showing  signs  that  it  is  climbing 
out  ol  recession,  there  are  still  fundamental 
steps  that  we  must  take  to  strengthen  our 
economy  at  home  and  prepare  us  to  be  more 
competitive  m  the  international  marketplace  of 
the  21st  century. 

In  spite  of  my  efforts  in  Congress,  and  those 
ol  many  ol  my  colleagues,  to  forge  a  biparti- 
san economic  growth  package  emphasizing 
long-term  growth  and  |0b  creation,  the  only  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  majority  controlling  the 
House  was  to  pass  a  bill  raising  S90  billion  in 
now  taxes  and  threatening  more  than  100,000 
existing  jobs 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  IS  nothing  more  than  a  continuation  ot 
business  as  usual  for  the  majority  in  Con- 
gress. These  are  the  same  people,  with  the 
same  basic  philosophy,  who  have  controlled 
the  U  S.  House  of  Representatives  for  38 
years  in  a  row. 

In  the  last  20  years,  the  amount  of  money 
paid  into  the  Federal  Government  nas  in- 
creased by  500  percent.  But,  Federal  spend- 
ing has  increased  over  the  same  period  by 
600  percent. 

It  IS  no  wonder  that  the  eftecl  of  these  poli- 
cies has  been  slower  grov^h  at  home  and 
competitive  disadvantages  overseas 

Clearly,  government  has  not  caused  all  of 
our  economic  imbalances  and  government 
cannot  solve  every  one  of  the  resulting  prot> 
lems,  but  there  are  a  number  of  important 
steps  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
take  to  restore  confidence  m  our  economy  and 
encourage  long-term  planning  for  growth  and 
jobs  creation. 

For  more  than  a  year,  I  have  been  advocat- 
ing an  economic  grov^h  plan  that  incorporates 
five  basic  elements 

Change  the  Tax  Code  to  encourage  capital 
formation 

Provide  permanent  incentives  lor  research 
and  development. 

Encourage  ail  Americans  to  save  and  invest 
m  their  future 

Get  Federal  spend  ng  under  control  and  re- 
duce the  deficit 

And,  last  but  certainly  not  least,  we  must  not 
raise  taxes 

This  basic  formula  for  our  future  has  been 
widely  discussed  for  many  months,  yet  we  are 
no  closer  today  to  agreement  on  an  economic 
incentive  measure  tfan  we  were  those  many 
months  ago 

Mr.  Speaker,  i  beLeve  these  are  the  first 
steps  we  must  take  to  restore  confidence  m 
our  economy  and  to  promote  cooperation  be- 
tween government  and  the  private  sector  But. 
il  we  are  to  take  this  step,  we  must  stop  fight- 
ing among  ourselves  and  concentrate  on  our 
real  competitors — the  Japanese,  the  Germans, 
the  Pacific  rim  countries,  a  united  Europe,  and 
a  growing  South  American  economic  sphere 

In  order  to  do  the  right  thing  lor  America,  we 
must  agree  upon  what  the  right  thing  is,  and 
that  Will  be  our  biggest  challenge  during  the 
remainder  of  the  1990s.  But  it  is  a  challenge 
we  must  undertake,  it  we  are  to  continue  as 
an  economic  leader  m  the  world. 

We  should  neither  be  complacent  nor  fear- 
ful, we  should  be  confident,  but  realistic  about 
our  future  And  part  of  that  realism  must  be  to 
turn  down  the  rhetoric  and  get  back  to  work 
making  America  work  tor  all  of  its  people. 


THK  RURAL  COMMUNITY   ENVIRON- 
MENTAL ASSISTANCE  ACT 

HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

(iK  WKST  VlKGINi.s, 
IN  THK  HorsK  OK  RKPRK.sKNT.ATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1992 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thursday  I 
introduced  H.R.  5294,  the  Environmental  Infra- 
structure Assistance  Act.  Today,  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Rural  Community  Environmental 
Assistance  Act.  This  measure  is  another  step 
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in  addressing  the  problems  mcurreo  by  smaK, 
economically  disadvantaged  communities  in 
meeting  environmental  mandates  which  have 
been  imposed  on  them  by  the  administration 
and  by  Congress. 

In  1972,  the  goal  established  by  the  Clean 
Water  Act  was  to  make  all  navigable  waters  m 
the  United  States  fishable  and  swimmabie 
This  IS  certainly  a  laudable  goal  and  one  thai 
1  wholeheartedly  support.  With  cities  ana 
towns  spewing  out  all  kinds  of  horrible  wastes 
into  our  rivers,  mandates  requiring  at  least 
seconaary  treatment  of  sewage  were  essen- 
tial. At  that  time,  the  Clean  Water  Act  a'so 
provided  the  means  to  aid  commiunities  to 
meet  these  mandates.  Title  II  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  provided  grants  to  communities  tc 
build  wastewater  treatment  facilities. 

The  problem  was  so  big  that  to  attacK  it  etfi- 
cientiy  the  title  li  grants  were  focused  on  the 
largest  polluters — the  cities  and  large  towns. 
This  process  was  quite  eflective,  ano  over 
time,  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  conditions  ot  our  nvers,  lakes,  and 
streams  However,  contrary  to  what  the  ad- 
ministration believes,  the  problem  has  not 
been  solved 

The  EPAs  1990  needs  sup»/ey  on 
wastewater  treatment  tacmties  reports  mat  the 
current  need  for  these  facilities  is  estimated  at 
S'10  6  billion  Furthermore,  80  percent  of  all 
communities  m  violation  ot  sewage  t'^eatment 
requirements  are  rural. 

There  are  44  communities  in  my  State  ol 
West  Virginia  which  clearly  illustrate  this  prob- 
lem. These  towns  have  no  wastewate'  treat- 
ment systems  to  speak  of  Resioents  of  these 
communities  either  rely  on  outhouses  ana  in- 
adequate septic  systems,  or  raw  sewage  is 
dumped  into  nearby  streams  They  a'e  not 
alone,  there  are  many  people  m  towns  all  over 
this  country  who  must  endure  these  same 
hardships 

As  I  said,  under  title  i!  grants  were  focused 
on  the  largest  polluters  Small  communities 
were  virtually  ignored  Even  though  70  pei'cent 
of  all  municipalities  are  unoer  3,500  persons, 
they  only  received  i "  7  percent  of  wastewater 
treatment  construction  grants. 

In  1990,  before  small  communities  had  the 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  them  the 
construction  grants  program  was  discontinued 
In  Its  place  the  State  Revolving  Fund  |SRF] 
Program  was  created.  With  the  SRF  it  is  ciear, 
again,  that  smali  communities  are  bemg  leH  m 
the  lurch. 

Because  ol  the  requirement  that  the  SRF 
should  eventually  be  self-sustammg,  loans 
through  this  program  are  focused  not  on  areas 
with  the  most  need  but  on  areas  which  are 
good  financial  risks.  For  a  program  which 
could  have  far  reaching  environmental  and 
public  health  impact.  I  don't  think  it  makes 
much  sense. 

Small,  disadvantaged  communities  stiP  must 
answer  to  all  the  environmental  mandates  to 
which  large  cities  are  subject,  but  they  are  al- 
most completely  ignored  as  far  as  aio  to  meet 
these  mandates  are  concerned 

The  problem  of  small,  disadvantaged  com- 
munities IS  not  confined  only  to  wastewater 
treatment.  Naturally,  these  communities  are 
also  having  difficulty  meeting  the  requirements 
of    the    Safe    Dnnkmg    Water    Act    [SDWAj 
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drneiiJiiients  In  tact,  in  1988,  small  water  sys- 
tems accounted  for  92  percent  ol  all  Sate 
Drinking  Water  Act  violations. 

Furthermore,  ttie  EPA  Office  ot  Drinking 
Water  estimates  that  69  percent,  or  Si  ?  bil- 
lion annually,  of  total  compliance  costs  for  the 
new  drinking  water  regulations,  will  tall  up)on 
small  community  water  systems. 

EPA  estimates  that  current  small  system 
noncompliance  rates  are  the  result  of  insuffi- 
cient financial  and  technical  resources.  It  is 
predicted  that  small  system  noncompliance 
will  increase  as  the  SDWA  amendments  are 
enforced,  because  small  systems  lack  access 
to  funding  necessary  to  implement  both  capital 
improvements  and  increased  monitoring  re- 
sponsibilities, such  as  required  sampling  and 
water  testing 

In  1986  when  the  SDWA  amendments  were 
adopted,  it  was  estimated  that  the  need  to 
cover  capital  improvement  costs  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  act  would  total  over  S10  bil- 
lion. EPA  expects  new  regulations  to  raise 
local  capital  costs  to  an  average  of  S3  billion 
per  year  and  they  are  expected  to  reach  as 
high  as  S19  billion  per  year  by  the  year  2000. 

There  are  no  provisions  in  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  to  assist  small  communities  to  meet 
the  financial  burden  created  by  these  man- 
dates and  under  current  law,  the  Federal  con- 
tribution to  SRFs  will  end  m  1994.  It  is  clear 
that  this  will  bring  a  ma|or  shift  by  the  Federal 
Government  away  from  a  significant  role  in  the 
funding  of  wastewater  treatment  facilities  and 
public  water  systems,  if  not  total  abandonment 
of  our  small,  disadvantaged  communities. 

I  do  not  view  phasing  out  Federal  capitaliza- 
tion for  water  quality  mandates  as  sound  or 
smart,  especially  because  there  appears  to  be 
no  end  to  the  mandates  which  are  imposed  on 
small  communities.  As  we  reauthorize  the 
Clean  Water  Act,  more  mandates  are  sure  to 
come.  No  one  gams  with  this  catch  22  Small, 
poor  communities  are  caught  between  meet- 
ing mandates  they  can  little  afford  or  facing 
the  consequences  of  noncompliance,  which 
are  financially  burdensome  fines  and  other 
added  costs  This  does  nothing  to  provide 
safe  affordable  water  for  our  citizens  to  dnnk. 
cook  with  or  bathe  in.  Nor  does  it  add  to  the 
cleanliness  of  our  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams. 

I  am  submitting  with  my  statement  a  fact 
sheet  which  explains  how  my  bill  wor1<s  to  ad- 
dress this  far  reaching  problem.  It  is  my  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  )0in  me  in  helping  our 
small,  rural  areas  in  meeting  this  challenge. 

senatp:  committp:e  mkktings 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4, 
1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest— designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
rnt'ft  ir.trs  as  thoy  occur. 

A.,  .tn  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Dally 
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Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  P^xtensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Conghk.s.sional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
June  4.  1992,  may  be  found  in  the  Daily 
Digest  of  today's  Rkcoku. 

MKP:TINGS  SCHEDULED 


JUNES 
9:30  am 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  tiearinsfs  on  information  avail- 
able to  con.sumers  retranlinn   the  ade- 
quacy   of   protection    from   sunscreens 
and  sunKlasses. 

SD-342 
.Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  employ- 
meni-unemploymeni       situation       for 
May. 

SD-628 
10  00  .i.in. 
Finance 

DefuiLs.  Debt  Manajrement.  and  Inter- 
national Debt  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  long- 
term  economic  implications  of  the  fed- 
eral budget  deficit,  ■  focusing  on  the 
General  Accounting  Office  report 
"Budget  Policy:  Prompt  Action  Nec- 
essary to  Avert  Long-Term  Damage  to 
the  Economy." 

SD-215 

JUNES 
10  00  am. 
.Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  military 
construction     programs,     focusing    on 
base  closures. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
.loint  Economic 

TechnoloKy    and    National    Security    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  econo- 
mies of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and 
Ea.stern  Europe. 

SD^28 

JUNE  9 
9:00  a.m. 

Armed  Services 

StrateKic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Sul)committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2629.  to  authorize 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1993  for  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  to  prescribe  military  person- 
nel levels  for  fi.scal  year  1993.  focusing 
on  Department  of  Energy  workforce 
transition  and  conversion  issues.  S. 
2483.  to  provide  certain  a.sslstance  to 
Department  of  Energy  emplo.vees  at  de- 
fen.se  nuclear  facilities  who  are  ad- 
versel.v  affected  as  a  result  of  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  or  modification  in  De- 
partment programs,  projects,  or  activi- 
ties at  such  facility,  and  S.  2,506.  to  re- 
quire the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  a  plan  for  restructuring  of  the 
employee  work  force  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  nuclear  facilities. 

SR-222 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
To    resume    hearings    to   examine    com- 
prehensive health  care  reform,  focusing 
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on    proposals    for    expanding    employ- 
ment-based health  insurance  coverage. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
.AKriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural   Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearintfs  on   the   utility   of  ex- 
panded lamb  reporting  services  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

S-128.  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  United 
Nation's  peacekeeping  efforts. 

SD-342 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propo.sed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

SD  138 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal   year  1993   for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  S.  2629.  to  au- 
thorize funds  for  fiscal  year  1993  for 
military  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Defen.se.  and  to  prescribe  military 
personnel  levels  for  fiscal  year  1993.  fo- 
cusing on  the  Department  of  Defen.se 
Special  Access  Programs  and  Proce- 
dures. 

S^  407.  Capitol 

.JUNE  10 
930  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
.■\viation  Sut>committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  competition 
in  the  airline  industry,  and  on  S.  2312. 
to  revise  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  enhance  competition  at.  and  the 
provision  of  essential  air  service  with 
respect  to  high  density  airports. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting,    to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

JUNE  11 
9:30  am. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  State  regu- 
lation of  natural  gas  production. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1958.  to  authorize 
funds  for  functions  and  activities  under 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949.  including  op- 
erations of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, and  S.  2619,  to  revise  the 
Federal  Property  and  .Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  enact  provisions 
governing  negotiation  and  award  of 
contracts  under  the  multiple  award 
schedule  program  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

SD-342 
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11.30  .i.in. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Gregory  F.  Chapados.  of  Alaska,  to  be 
A.ssislant   Secretary   of  Commerce   for 
Communications  and  Information. 

SR-253 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
.Sutjcommittee 
To  resume  hearinRs  on  S.  2629.  to  author- 
ize funds  for  fi.scal  year  1993  for  mili- 
tary functions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  to  prescribe  military  per- 
sonnel levels  for  fiscal  year  1993.  focus- 
ing on  the  bomber  "road  map"  and  re- 
lated bomber  programs. 

SR-222 

JUNE  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To     hold     hearing^s     to     examine     tele- 
communications technology  as  related 
to  the  field  of  education. 

SR  253 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  com- 
prehensive health  care  reform,  focusing 
on  proposals  for  instituting  universal 
coverage  through  public  health  insur- 
ance projjrams. 

SD-215 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business   meeting,   to   mark   up   pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-301 


FXTFNSIONS   f)F   REMARKS 

lU.OO  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,   to  mark   up  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR--!18 
2:00  p  m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  issues  relat- 
ing to  maritime  reform. 

SR-253 

JUNE  18 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on   S.  2232.   to  require 
manufacturers  of  new   automobiles  to 
affix      a      label      containing      certain 
consumer   information   on   each   auto- 
mobile manufactured  after  a  specified 
year. 

SR-253 
Finance 
To   continue   hearings   to   examine   com- 
prehensive health  care  reform,  focusing 
on    proposals    for    tax-incentive    based 
health  care  reform. 

SE>-215 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Foreign     Commerce     and     Tourism     Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversifrht  hearings  on  the  U.S. 
and   Foreign  Commercial   Service.   De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

SR-253 
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JUNE  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpiortation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
National     Telecommunications     Infor- 
mation Administration.  Department  of 
Commerce. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Treaty  Between 
the  U.S.  and   USSR  on  the  Reduction 
and   Limitation  of  Strategic  Offensive 
Arms   (The    Start   Treaty),    signed    in 
Moscow  on  July  31,  1991.  and  Protocol 
thereto  dated  May  23.  1992  (Treaty  Doc. 
102-20). 

SD-419 

JULY  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  mobile  communica- 
tions. 

SR-253 

JULY  2 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold   hearings  on   S.   2028.   to  revise 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  improve 
and  expand  health  care  and  health-care 
related    services    furnished    to    women 
veterans  by  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs. 

SR-118 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Hkrb  KOHl,.  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Today's 
prayer  will  be  offered  by  our  Kuest 
chaplain,  the  Reverend  Harry  L. 
SeawriKht,  pastor  of  the  Union  Bethel 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Brandywine.  MD. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Harry  L  Seawnght. 
pastor,  Union  Bethel  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Brandywine,  MD,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Our  most  reverent  Father,  our  God 
who  is  in  Heaven,  we  bow  at  this  mo- 
ment to  t?ive  thanks  and  praise  to  Your 
holy  name.  We  pray  that  Your  power 
will  continue  to  reign  throughout  our 
Nation  and  You  will  acknowledge  our 
prayers  for  peace  and  justice  through- 
out the  land.  We  pray  for  the  unity  of 
Your  Spirit,  that  our  hearts  and  minds 
will  be  on  one  accord.  We  pray  that 
Your  love  and  strength  will  prevail  as 
the  leaders  of  this,  our  Nation  seek  to 
bring  about  a  greater  sense  of  unity 
and  strength  among  Your  people.  Re- 
mind us,  dear  God,  that  we  are  all  Your 
children  and  You  love  us  one  and  all: 
therefore,  may  Your  Spirit  knock  down 
the  walls  of  racism  and  hatred  that 
would  attempt  to  bind  and  separate  us 
as  a  people  and  may  the  spirit  of  injus- 
tice and  inecjuity  be  eradicated  from 
our  midst.  We  pray  for  our  President, 
for  our  Senators  here,  as  well  as  other 
leaders  of  our  Nation  who  are  working 
every  moment  to  make  our  Nation 
what  it  should  be.  We  pray  for  our  fam- 
ilies and  those  loved  ones  who  are 
struggling  to  make  ends  meet  and  live 
in  dignity  and  respect.  We  pray  for 
those  who  have  given  up  on  life — and 
pray  that  laws  and  solutions  will  come 
forth  from  this  Senate  that  will  give 
hope  and  resolution  to  their  ills.  We 
thank  You  God  for  hearing  our  many 
prayers  of  the  past  and  because  of  who 
You  are.  we  know  that  You  will  hear 
our  prayer  now.  and  in  the  future.  In 
Your  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  March  26,  19yiij 

US  Senatk. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC.  June  4.  1992. 
To  the  Senate 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  1.  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Herb  Kohl,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore 

Mr.  KOHL  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


APPOIX'r.Mi'N  1    111-    ACTING 
PRESIDENT   !'!M    IK.MPORE 

The  PRESIDING  ol'l'ICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 


RESERVATION  uj-    LEADER  TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
leadership  time  i-  r-^-ived. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  hour  of  12:30  p.m  .  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each.  The  first 
hour  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the 
majority  leader  or  his  designee. 

Mr   GORE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee 


COMPLIMENTS  TO  THE  VISITING 
CHAPLAIN 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  may  I, 
first  of  all.  compliment  our  visiting 
chaplain  I  found  his  opening  prayer 
most  moving  and  inspiiing  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
read  this  Record.  I  thought  it  was  ex- 
tremely well  done  and  we  appreciate  it. 
all  of  us. 


THE  EARTH  SUM.MIT 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
United  States  Senate  will  send  a  bipar- 
tisan delegation  to  the  Earth  summit 
in  Brazil.  The  ceremonial  opening  of 
the  Earth  summit  occurred  yesterday. 
The  business  sessions  will  begin  today. 

I  am  honored  to  be  joined  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Ch.^kek]  who  is  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  this  delegation.  We 
have  a  very  strong  delegation  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  We  will  do  our  best  in 
representing  the  Senate  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  they  look  to  the  Senate 
to  discharge  our  constitutional  respon- 
sibility to  advice  and  consent  whenever 


treaties  are  being  negotiated  in  antici- 
pation, of  course,  that  these  treaties 
will  be  brought  here  to  the  Senate  for 
either  ratification  or  rejection  as  the 
Senate  sees  fit. 

This  process  is  one  which  consciously 
mimics  the  observer  group  that  was  es- 
tablished to  monitor  the  ongoing  arms 
control  negotiations  when  the  START 
process  began.  We  will  be  meeting  with 
our  counterparts  from  other  countries. 
We  will  be  meeting  regularly  and  work- 
ing closely  with  the  negotiators  for  our 
Government  from  the  executive 
branch  The  President,  of  course, 
speaks  for  our  country  in  negotiations 
with  foreign  countries,  and  our  role  is 
limited  to  that  contemplated  in  the 
200-year-old  phrase  I  used  a  moment 
ago.  "advice  and  consent." 

Mr.  President,  as  we  depart  for  the 
Earth  summit,  we— may  I  speak  for 
myself  alone  on  this  point.  I  am  filled 
with  a  sense  of  great  anticipation  and 
optimism  because  in  spite  of  all  the 
disappointment  that  many  have  felt 
over  weaknesses  in  the  documents  that 
have  been  negotiated  for  signature  at 
Rio,  there  is  a  tremendous  sense 
throughout  the  world  of  a  new  era 
dawning.  Just  as  conferences  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II  created  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Breiton  Woods  Con- 
ference created  the  world  financial  sys- 
tem as  we  know  it,  just  as  NATO  and 
G.ATT  and  the  other  institutions  of  our 
modern  world  were  created  after  that 
tumultuous  period  of  change  that  came 
immediately  after  World  War  II.  in  just 
that  same  way  the  Earth  summit  is  the 
first  of  many  efforts  by  the  global  com- 
munity to  reorganize  itself  in  the  wake 
of  communism's  collapse. 

The  world  is  entering  a  new  era  be- 
cause we  are  leaving  the  bipolar  com- 
petition between  communism  and  free- 
dom because  freedom  has  won.  Amer- 
ican ideas  are  ascendant  throughout 
the  world— self-government,  economic 
freedom,  the  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  religion. 

May  I  say.  as  well,  I  think  that  this 
country  has  an  additional  mission  in 
the  world.  We  stand  for  freedom.  We 
also  stand  in  a  world  torn  by  racial  and 
ethnic  and  religious  hatred  for  the 
proposition  is  that  people  of  very  dif- 
ferent backgrounds  and  traditions  can- 
not onl.v  get  along  but  can  enrich  each 
other  with  the  tremendous  diversity 
that  we  can  bring  to  our  common  pur- 
poses. That  challenge  is  particularly 
evident  at  the  Earth  summit  in  Rio  be- 
cause, of  course,  there  will  be  181  na- 
tions representing  circumstances  as 
widely  varied  as  one  can  possibly  imag- 
ine. 
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'I'hiTi'  lia."^  been  ,1  ^;^t•a^  deal  of  discu.s- 
.sion  about  the  division  between  n(Mth 
and  south,  nieanintr  nf  course  the  divi- 
sion between  indii.'-i  rial  count  ties  rel- 
atively better  ofl  iii  tin-  in<  unistanccs 
in  which  their  peopli'  live  and  develop- 
ing countries  whu  h  dlten  find  them- 
selves in  circumstam  r^s  ili.it  m.  lude 
tremendous  human  sutfennu  nii  .i  scale 
that  is  unknown  in  (jur  Nation 

Hut  in  spite  of  the  diversity  in  circles 
and  traditions  and  ethnicities  and  reli- 
gions, the  world  community  is  coming' 
together.  It  will  take  some  time.  And 
it  is  worth  emphasizint,'  that  at  the  )«■- 
trinning  of  the  Earth  summit  that  t  lie 
Earth  summit  itself  is  a  beKiiiiiin^;.  the 
tirst  step  in  a  long  journey  toward  a 
new  set  of  arrangements  in  the  world 

I  believe  that  it  will  soon  be  apparent 
that  the  task  of  saving  the  Earths  en- 
vironment is  the  new  central  organiz- 
ing principle  in  the  post-cold-war 
world. 

.Just  as  the  struggle  by  the  West  to 
defeat  communism  was  the  011,'anizing 
principle  for  democracies  in  the  last 
half  century,  loading  to  efforts  to  pass 
all  manner  of  policies  and  programs 
and  initiatives— partly  because  they 
served  that  organizing  principle,  ad- 
vancing freedom  and  defeating  com- 
munism—in the  same  wav.  wc-  will  soon 
see  the  emei-gence  ot  .t  comnion  effort 
throughout  the  world  to  advance  poli- 
cies in  each  nation  that  will  serve  this 
new  principle  of  healing  the  relation- 
ship between  human  civilization  and 
the  Earth's  environment. 

It  is  about  people,  because  people 
will  suffer  unless  we  heal  this  relation- 
ship to  the  Earth's  environment.  And 
in  order  to  heal  the  relationship  we 
have  to  recognize  the  new  teims  of  the 
relationship. 

Rapid  population  growth  leading  to 
an  additional  number  of  people  equiva- 
lent  to  the  entire  population  of  China 
every  10  years-  that  is  the  first  of 
three  dramatii;  changes  in  the  terms  of 
our  relationship  to  the  Earth's  envi- 
ronment. The  second  represents  a 
change  just  as  dramatic  as  the  popu- 
lation explosion:  the  scientific  and 
technological  revolution  which  is  ex- 
panding and  magnifying  our  power  to 
have  an  impact  on  the  Earth's  environ- 
ment, with  technology  like 
chlorofluorocarbons.  Even  internal 
combustion  engines,  when  multiplied 
by  the  many  billions  who  use  them, 
now  give  us  the  capacity  to  have  a  tre- 
mendous impact  on  the  lOaittis  envi- 
ronment. 

The  third  and  final  cause  of  tlii>  dt.t 
matic  change  is  the  most  siihtlc  but 
the  most  significant.  an<i  that  is  our 
way  of  ihinkitiu:  specifically,  an  as- 
sumption ;  li.it  \\<-  ate  soniciiow  sepa- 
rate from  the  I'cst  of  nature  ami  that 
what  we  do  has  no  significant  1  011- 
seciuciii  c  for  the  Eai'th's  natural  sys- 
tems. It  IS  that  way  of  thinking  which 
is  the  principle  t.iru'ci  of  the  world's  ef- 
forts at  th(>  Earth  summit  now  begin- 
ning. 


\Vf  must  now  conceive  of  ourselves  as 
part  of  the  Earth's  ecological  system, 
responsible  for  our  actions,  with  a 
moral  obligation  to  others  with  whom 
we  share  our  lives  and  others  in  future 
generations  who  will  mlieiit  the 
Earth's  environment  when  we  pass  it 
on  to  them. 

This  confen^nce  will.  1  predict,  lie 
looked  back  upon  wlien  it  is  over  as  a 
tremendous  success,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  because  the  attention  of  all 
the  world's  nations  and  peoples  has 
tieen  focused  on  the  same  subject  at  the 
same  tjtiie  in  the  same  place.  And  the 
results  will,  almost  inevitably,  he  a 
change  in  that  way  of  thinking  about 
our  relationship  to  the  Earth's  envi- 
ronment and  our  obligation  to  the  fu- 
1  ure. 

I  want  to  (onienti-ate  now,  tinefly. 
on  the  specifics  of  the  documents  that 
we  will  be  paying  attention  to  and 
monitoi'ing  while  our  delegation  is  in 
Rio.  There  are  two  treaties  which  have 
been  negotiated.  The  fji-si  is  the  ili- 
mate  change  treaty.  The  second  is  the 
biodiversity  treaty.  Although  t)oth 
have  been  completed,  there  are  ongoing 
discussions  about  some  items  in  the 
biodiversity  treaty.  And.  of  course, 
there  are  already  discussions  about 
ways  to  strengthen  the  climate  change 
treaty  which  was  greatly  watered  down 
prior  to  its  completion. 

In  addition  to  these  two  treaties 
there  is  a  statement  of  principle  still 
being  negotiated  with  respect  to  the 
protection  of  forests  on  the  Earth. 
There  are  negotiations  ongoing  on  a 
document  known  as  the  Rio  Declara- 
tion, a  statement  of  principles  about 
the  relationship  between  humankind 
and  the  Earth's  environment,  and  on- 
going negotiations  about  Ageniia  21.  a 
list  of  actions  deemed  to  he  advisable 
as  we  rebuild  this  relationship  between 
civilization  and  the  environment. 

There  ai'e.  in  the  Agenda  21  docu- 
ment, a  number  of  topics  th.it  have 
I'eached  insufficient  attention,  includ- 
ing the  challenge  of  stabilizing  world 
population  which  will  receive  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  in  Rio.  And  as  the 
developing  countries  have  made  the 
rest  of  the  world  aware,  more  attention 
is  needed  where  the  subject  of  decerti- 
fication comes  up. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  Earth  summit  is  about 
building  a  brighter  luture  for  people 
here  in  the  United  States  as  well  as 
around  the  world.  We  need  to  recognize 
now  ih.it  to  allow  envirotinii  ntal  deg- 
radation to  continue  at  the  pace  we 
now  see  is  to  allow  human  suffering  to 
build.  This  is  true  not  only  in  other 
countries  where  some  37.000  children 
die  each  day  from  causes  that  are  very 
nuu'h  related  to  environmental  deg- 
I'adation:  watei-  pollution,  aii-  pollu- 
tion, soil  (iegradati(.)n.  It  is  also  true  in 
the  United  States. 

.^fter  a  seminal  IW"  stuily  done  by 
the-   United   Church   of  Chiist    Commis- 


sion on  Racial  .lust ice  we  know  that 
those  in  our  own  country  who  are  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  and  politi- 
cally less  powerful  are  much  more  like- 
ly to  suffei-  from  the  results  of  environ- 
mental degradation.  But  those  who  are 
being  imposed  upon  the  most,  those 
who  are  being  asked  to  bear  the  biggest 
burden  as  a  result  of  our  pollution,  are 
those  least  able  to  defend  themselves, 
those  in  future  generations.  We  have  a 
responsibility  to  recognize  that  and  ac- 
knowledge our  responsibility  to  change 
what  we  are  doing,  because  what  we 
are  doing  now  degrades  the  Earth's  en- 
vironment and  diminishes  our  human 
capacity  and  human  spirit. 

The  Earth  summit  affords  us  the  op- 
portunity to  break  the  chains  that  bind 
us  to  a  way  of  exploitation  that  causes 
so  much  suffering  for  so  many.  In  this 
historic  gathering  of  so  many  people 
from  so  many  backgrounds  and  diverse 
points  of  view,  we  truly  do  have  an  op- 
Iiortunity  to  chart  a  new  course.  Never 
before  have  so  many  come  together  for 
the  same  cause  at  the  i^ame  time.  We 
simply  cannot  allow  this  opportunity 
to  pass. 

We  know  that  being  a  leader  in 
charting  this  new  course  offers  tremen- 
dous economic  opportunities  for  our 
counti'y.  and  we  arc  proud  of  those 
i)usiness  leaders  who  have  paved  the 
way  iiy  making  profits  at  the  sanre 
time  that  they  are  charting  this  new 
course  by  building  the  new  products 
and  processes  that  foster  economic 
progress  without  environmental  deg- 
radation. 

What  we  have  perhaps  not  yet  fully 
grasped,  however,  is  the  incredible  po- 
tential of  this  Earth  summit  to  inspire 
and  motivate.  The  problem  is  very 
large  and  is  looming,  but  we  are  anx- 
ious for  the  challenge.  It  is  up  to  us  to 
seize  this  truly  momentous  oppor- 
tunity, and  we  will  do  our  best  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  tjefore  I  yield  the  floor 
let  me  compliment  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  who  is  on  the  floor  and 
who  has  been  a  very  active,  leading 
Senator  in  these  areas.  I  look  forward 
to  his  comments  on  this  subject. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kekky]. 

.A  UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee first  for  yielding  the  floor  but. 
much  more  important.  I  thank  him  for 
his  extraordinary  leadership  in  this 
field.  As  a  member  of  the  delegation 
that  is  going  to  Rio.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment him  on  the  extraordinary 
agenda  and  organizational  effort  he  has 
made,  I  think  the  Senate  is  going  to  be 
extremely  well  repi'esented  and  well 
led,  both  by  him  and  by  Senator 
Ch.'XFKK.  But  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  gone  to  greater  lengths  than 
most  Senators  go  to.  to  develop  an  ex- 
pertise on   this  issue  and   to   help  this 
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country  understand  some  of  the 
choices  we  ou(?ht  to  be  makinj,'.  We  are 
truly  all  well  served  by  what  he  has 
done  and  is  doinj^. 

I  think  it  is  not  an  understatement 
to  say,  as  Senator  Cork  has  said,  that 
this  is  a  unique  oppoi'tunity,  an  ex- 
traordinary opportunity,  foi"  us  to  show 
leadership  and  to  help  the  public  un- 
derstand the  dynamics  of  what  Is  Koin^ 
on  throuifhout  the  world. 

We  often  hear  the  President  talk 
about  a  new  world  order,  and  I  ret^ret 
that  I  suspect  when  the  Tresidont  talks 
about  a  new  world  order,  he  only  sees  a 
new  world  oidei'  throut^h  the  eyes  of  a 
World  War  II  veteran  and  a  cold  war- 
lior,  throuk'h  the  eyes  of  a  K'eneration 
that  really  is  not  fully  tuned  in  to  the 
kinds  of  shifts  in  the  (lynamics  of  world 
politics  and  the  int:redients  that  will 
make  up  the  international  arena  of  the 
next  decade  and  into  the  next  i:entury. 

We  are  no  longer  ent^atfed  in  an  arms 
race:  we  are  no  lon^Jer  enj^akjed  in  the 
same  kind  of  East.-W(>st.  polarization. 
All  over  the  world,  nations  are  struk'- 
^\\rni  to  develop,  strujjulin*?  to  develop 
market  economies,  struKt^linw  to  de- 
velop our  detfree  of  affluence,  our  level 
of  security  and,  sometimes  dantjerously 
in  the  face  of  possible  violence  froin 
their  own  authorities,  our  decree  of 
freedom. 

In  almost,  every  one  of  those  coun- 
tiies  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Hun- 
k'ary.  the  furnier  Repul)li<"s  of  the  So- 
viet Union  you  can  see  environmental 
deKra<latlon  such  as  we  have  never  seen 
anywhere  else  on  the  face  of  this  plan- 
et. In  Czechoslovakia,  there  is  an  area 
around  their  powerplants  where  you 
can  piik  up  ijray  ash  in  your  hand  an<l 
where  there  is  not  evi-n  a  live  bush  or 
tree  within  ,00  miles. 

You  have  Poland,  a  country  which  is 
not  ^roin^'  to  have  any  potable  water  by 
the  year  200()  unless  environmental 
technolok'y  is  applied  to  their  drinkinj,' 
systems  and  to  their  atfriculture. 

There  is  not  one  country  in  this 
world  you  can  point  to  where  these 
kinds  of  pi'oblems  do  not  f'xist.  You  can 
k'o  to  China  and  look  at  the  deforest- 
ation around  the  Yellow  River  and  the 
nt)odinK  that,  takes  place  as  a  con- 
seciuence  of  that.  We  have  10.000  babies 
a  day  on  this  planet  of  ours  who  die 
simply  because  of  wateiborne  diseases. 

I  have  had  the  privilet^e  in  my  role  as 
a  Senator  of  flying'  over  certain  terri- 
tories the  Philippines.  Laos,  Thai- 
land. Guatemala  and  I  have  seen  the 
most.  exti-aoi'dinary  deforestation 
caused  by  clearcuttinjr  which  leads  to 
erosion  and  all  kinds  of  other  prob- 
lems. It  is  a  sorrowful  si^ht  to  see. 

Brazil,  where  the  conference  will  be 
held,  is  one  of  the  prime  sites  of  that 
kind  of  destruction.  The  species  that 
aie  beiuk'  destroyed  in  the  process  of 
that  destruction  will  deprive  someone 
of  the  cure  of  a  disease  since  so  much 
of  our  drutjs  comes  from  those  plants 
anil  those  species  in  those  forests. 


We  are  literally  depriving  ourselves 
of  life  itself,  of  sustainable  life.  That  is 
different  from  buildint^  missiles  and 
plunking'  them  in  a  hole  and  lookinjr  at 
some  future  threat,  some  futuie  Arma- 
k'eddon.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  onM:o- 
injj.  creeping  Armatreddon.  And  here  we 
have  nations  all  over  the  world  cominjj 
to  Rio  saying':  ^et  us  t,'et  together  and 
►ret  reasonable  and  discuss  this  and  see 
what  we  can  do  all  totjether  as  a  mat- 
ter of  humanity  to  try  to  deal  with 
this. 

I  am  delitrhted  that  the  President  of 
the  United  Slates  has  decided,  after 
months  of  indecision  which  in  and  of 
itself  is  an  extraordinaiy  si^Mial  to  send 
in  the  face  of  what  we  are  looking'  at: 
in  terms  of  choices,  that  in  it.self  is  its 
own  messa^'e  but  I  am  delighted  he  is 
now  k'oiuk'  to  the  k'lohal  environmental 
summit  which  bejjan  yesterday. 

And  in  so  dointj'.  he  is  iroint;  to  join 
over  100  othei'  leaders  of  nations,  who 
had  already  agreed  to  attend,  inciden- 
tally, just  to  sik'nal  the  differenci-. 
Hundreds  of  other  leaders,  months  a^o. 
said:  "You  bet  Im  t^oinx." 

But  the  President,  who  stands  in  the 
well  of  the  United  States  Congress 
talkinic  about  how  k'leat  we  are.  having 
van(iuished  Iraii.  and  how  poweiful  we 
are  as  a  nation,  has  been  reluctant  to 
use  that  powei-  and  that  jfood  will  on 
the  k'lobal  environment.  Tor  months, 
he  has  delayed,  but  now  finally  he  sa.vs 
he  is  K:oinw'.  That,  at  least,  is  a  sym- 
bolic commitment.  It  is  important;  I 
am  not  Nfoinn  to  diminish  it.  We  are 
t,'lad  he  is  Koint;. 

But  as  Senators  will  recall,  on  April 
7  of  this  year,  we  approved  a  resolution 
calling;  on  the  President  to  take  the 
lead  in  assuring'  that  the  Rio  summit 
woulil  be  a  success.  That  concurrent 
resolution  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  87 
to  11.  demonstrating  a  stronu  bip;irti- 
siin  commitment  in  support  of  U.S. 
participation  and  leadership  in  the 
summit.  I  would  like  to  think  that  its 
adoption  served  as  somethinj:  of  a 
wake-up  call  to  the  Presidt-nl.  a  siijn 
that  con(;ern  about  this  i.ssue  was  deep 
and  broad  and  not  about  to  \io  away. 

But  the  demands  of  leadership,  or 
even  the  definition  of  leadership,  ai'e 
not  met  by  a  symbolic  trip.  I  well  sus- 
pect that  the  President's  journey  to 
Rio  may  be  more  like  his  recent  jour- 
ney to  .Japan  than  the  kind  of  trip  it 
should  have  been,  exhibiting'  inter- 
national leadership  with  iesp«?ct  to 
these  issues. 

It  is  the  Pi-esidenfs  policies,  not  his 
pi-esence  in  Rio.  that  will  l)e  at  issue. 
And  it  is  those  policies  that  will  affect 
the  health  and  the  sUibility  of  this 
planet  in  future  .years. 

I  think,  unfortunately,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  the  rest  of  us  who 
are  part  of  this  delegation  are  inherit- 
int;  an  unwanted  mantle  in  noinj,'  to 
Rio.  because  the  lack  of  United  States 
leader'ship  on  this  issue  now  places 
upon    the    U.S.    Senate   delej^iition    the 


burden  of  convincinM:  many  of  the  lead- 
er's of  these  countries  and  many  of 
their  deletjations  that  the  policies  of 
the  administration  and  the  President 
do  not  accurately  r-eflcct  the  desii'es 
and  k'oals  and  aspir-at ions  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  And  I 
deeply  believe  that  they  do  not. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  people  of 
this  country  want  a  more  at^k'ressive  ef- 
fort to  deal  with  the.se  kinds  of  issues 
and  are  willinij  and  desirous  of  havint,' 
the  leadership  that  will  help  us  tjet 
ther-e. 

The  American  people  understand, 
even  if  the  President  does  not.  what  a 
j^reat  opportunit.v  for  real  accomplish- 
ment this  summit  represents.  The 
American  people  understand,  even  if 
the  President  does  not,  that  the  dis- 
tinction his  own  administration  has 
drawn  between  economic  i^iowth  and 
envii-onmental  health  is  a  false  distinc- 
tion and  that  we  can  have  both  and  we 
must  have  both. 

Part  of  this  conference  is  an  exhibit 
of  environmental  technolo^Mes  by  coun- 
tries all  over  the  world.  I  am  pr'oud 
that  Ma.ssachusetts  is  uointr  to  be  well 
r-epresented  in  those  environmental 
technologies.  In  I'ecent  months,  I  have 
been  meetinti  with  k'roups  of  environ- 
mental companies  in  Massachusetts 
who  now  represent  a  job  base  of  some 
30,000  people.  bitJi^er  t  han  bio- 
technolok'y.  a  job  base  that  will  t^row 
faster  than  many  other  hi^h  tech- 
nologies, a  job  base  that  offers  the  ca- 
pacity for  real  t^rowth  to  put  people 
back  to  work  in  Detroit,  in  Washing- 
ton, in  south  centi'al  Los  An>reles.  in 
Miami,  and  all  over  the  rest  of  this 
countr-y. 

Thei'e  are  countless  jobs  to  be  cr'e- 
ated  in  America  desinnint^  and  manu- 
facturing' and  marketing  the  products 
that  we  can  sell  to  other  countries  that 
want  to  develop  but  want  to  do  so  in  an 
environmentally  fri<>ndlv  fashion. 

Where  is  our  leadership  on  that?  We 
keep  talking'  about  comjictitiveness 
and  technology.  MITI  and  .lapan  are 
k'oinj,'  to  have  an  enormous  display  and 
all  you  have  to  do  is  r-ead  some  of  the 
statements  that  have  been  made  in  re- 
cent months  liy  .Japan  and  by  observers 
of  the  business  scene  and  you  will  see 
the  airuressivene.ss  with  which  the  .Jap- 
anese have  targeted  the  environmental 
sector  as  an  ar-ea  of  j^r'owth  for  the  fu- 
ture. They  are  there:  they  are  in  those 
Kastern  lOuropcan  countries.  They  ar-e 
in  Southeast  Asia.  They  ar'e  ti-aveliny 
the  wor'UI.  pullinvr  in  the  contr-acts  ol 
the  future  in  order  to  k'uarantee  that 
they  will  have  a  transitional  economy 

We.  on  the  other  hand,  ar-e  fiphtinK 
the  pi'ospt^ct  of  t?oinK  to  the  conference, 
and  ai-e  failint;  absolutely  to  take  the 
lead. 

I  think  the  Amer-ican  people  under- 
stand, even  if  the  President  does  not. 
that  the  threat  of  ozone  depletion,  of 
climate  change,  of  deforestation,  of 
ocean  and  fresh  water  pollution,  and  of 
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uncontrolled  population  j?rowth  are  not 
theoretical:  they  are  r-eal.  And  if  we  do 
not  r'espond  to  them,  if  we  sit  on  our 
hands  and  ridicule  those  who  propose 
solutions,  those  problems  will  steadily 
de^r-ade  our  quality  of  life,  and  they 
will  endantjer  our  security  and  place  an 
intoler'able  bui'den  and  cost  on  the 
health  and  well-beinR  of  the  people  of 
our'  countr'y  and  future  jirenerations. 
the  people  on  whose  behalf  we  ai'e  sup- 
posed to  act. 

It  is  no  seci'et  that  many  Americans 
have  been  disappointed  over'  the  past 
months  by  the  attitude  that  some  in 
the  administr-ation  have  had  towai'd 
the  UNCKl)  confer-ence.  Instead  of 
viewing'  it  as  a  rar-e  opportunity  to  ac- 
complish a  troal.  they  have  treated  it 
like  a  continuint,-^  dama^'e  conti'ol  exei'- 
cise  that  they  had  no  choice  but  to  en- 
dure. 

On  issue  after-  i.ssue— and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  knows  this  better  than 
anybody  because  he  has  been  followintj 
these  negotiations  closer  than  any  of 
us  and  he  has  been  in  New  York  and 
talkrnt,'  with  the  people  -the  U.S.  neRO- 
tiatiuK  position  has  been  to  weaken 
l.mRuatre,  to  substitute  pener-alities  for 
specifics,  guidelines  for  binding  sched- 
ules. vat?ue  promises  for-  firm  commit- 
ments, and  we  seem  to  have  taken  the 
lead  not  in  trying  to  br-eak  throuk'h  the 
obstacles  to  global  cooperation  but 
rather  to  paper  them  over-  and  to 
achieve  not  the  strongest  possible  set 
of  ciKi-eements  but,  rather,  a  .set  of 
least-common-denominator  agree- 

ments designed  to  pi-oduce  the  appear- 
ance of  doing  something  while  mini- 
mizing the  realit.y.  And  nowhere  has 
this  tendency  been  mor-e  visible  or 
mor-e  damaging  than  our  leadership,  so- 
called,  in  the  ai-ea  of  global  warming. 

The  r-esolution  approved  overwhelm- 
ingly by  this  Senate  ur-ged  the  Presi- 
dent to  suppor-t  an  agr-eement  that, 
would,  if  implemented,  actually  i-cduce 
the  thi-eat  to  the  environment  posed  by 
global  climate  change.  We  wer-e  look- 
ing for  more  than  a  commitment  to  re- 
scai'ch  or-  to  vague  and  indefinite  time- 
tables. We  wer-e  looking  for-  a  firm  com- 
mitment to  action,  to  pollution  r-educ- 
t  ion.  to  progress. 

1  know  that  some  question  the  re- 
ality of  the  thr-eat  posed  to  us  by  glob- 
al climate  change.  They  state,  accu- 
rately, that  there  is  no  scientific  una- 
nimit.y  on  the  subject.  Well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  scientific  unanimity  were  the 
standai-d  wc  wer-e  to  apply  to  every  en- 
vir-onmontal  issue,  we  would  never  take 
action  on  anything.  Over  the  past  dec- 
ade. I  can  r-ccall  scientists  telling  com- 
mittees on  which  I  sei'ved  that  acid 
lain  was  not  really  happening:  that  off- 
shore oil  drilling  was  good,  not  bad.  for 
fish:  that  nuclear-  power  plant  acci- 
dents e.s.sentially  could  not  happen; 
that  a<;tion  on  ozone  depletion  would 
be  pi-ematur-e  and  even  that  smoking 
has  not  been  pi-oven  not  really  pi-ov- 
en     harmful  to  our  health. 


Well.  I  am  not  a  scientist,  but  I  do 
know  that  we  are  pumping  24  billion 
tons  of  carbon  dioxide  into  the  atmos- 
phere every  year  and  that,  unless  we 
act.  that  amount  will  rise  by  50  percent 
within  the  next  25  years.  I  know  that 
serious  scientists  have  predicted  that 
global  warming  could  disrupt  agricul- 
tui-al  patter-ns.  thr-eaten  our  water  sup- 
plies and  through  sea  level  r-ise  -dev- 
astate our  coasts.  I  know  that  the 
union  of  concerned  scientists,  in  a 
statement  signed  b.v  -19  Nobel  laur-eates 
and  700  other  distinguished  scientists, 
called  climate  change  "the  most  seri- 
ous environmental  threat  of  the  21st 
centur-y."  And  I  know  that  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  has  testi- 
fied befor-e  Congress  that  notwith- 
standing the  scientific  uncertaint.y 
that  exists  -we  ought  to  act  and  act 
now  to  provide  "an  insurance  policy  for 
our  planet.  ' 

The  administration's  hesitancy  on 
this  issue  has  been  justified  on  eco- 
nomic gr-ounds.  It  is  said  that  we 
should  not  commit  our-selves  to  any- 
thing that  would  limit  economic 
gr-owth.  Studies  have  been  cooked  up  to 
demonstrate  the  allegedly  disastrous 
impact  of  stabilizing  CO?  emissions  at 
1990  levels.  But  those  studies  wei-e 
based  on  two  assumptions:  Fii'st.  that 
our  econom.v  will  expand  at  a  rate  far 
in  excess  of  most  other  predictions:  and 
second,  that  our  countr-y  will  do  vii-- 
tually  nothing  to  conserve  fuel  and 
electricity  between  now  and  the  end  of 
the  decade. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
on  the  other  hand,  estimated  mor-e 
than  a  year  ago  that  we  could  I'educe 
greenhouse  emissions  by  10  to  40  per-- 
cent  fr-om  1990  levels  at  little  cost— or 
perhaps  a  net  savings  through  con- 
servation and  the  use  of  i-enewable 
fuels.  Even  the  administr-ation  now  ad- 
mits that  we  can  maintain  CO.>  emis- 
sions at  no  cost  to  the  economy.  De- 
spite this,  the  administration  contin- 
ued to  oppose- and  succeeded  in  pr-e- 
venting  an  international  convention 
that  would  have  included  binding  com- 
mitments on  this  point. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  believe  that  the  fail- 
ui'c  of  the  administr-ation  to  lead  on 
this  issue  is  a  serious  mistake.  Amer-- 
ica  is — because  of  the  size  of  our  econ- 
omy—the leading  emitter  of  green- 
house gases,  including  carbon  dioxide, 
there  is  no  way  we  can  expect  other 
countries  to  act.  at  potential  r-isk  to 
their  own  economic  gr-owth.  if  we  do 
not  act  our-selves. 

The  Rio  summit,  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  a  pr-ecedent  for  con- 
trolling emissions  of  greenhouses  gases 
that  could  ultimately  have  been  ap- 
plied not  only  to  developed  nations, 
but  to  less-developed  nations,  as  well. 

That  is,  Mr.  President,  absolutely  es- 
sential to  our-  national  intei-est.  Con- 
sider our  futur-e  if  we  do  not  act.  Con- 
sider the  pr-ospect  of  entering  the  next 
century  with  world  population  growing 


at  a  rate  of  100  million  people  a  year 
and  no  constraints  on  the  release  of 
CO,. 

Consider  the  possibility  of  a  contin- 
ual, year  by  year,  inci-ease  not  only  in 
the  amount  of  greenhouse  gases  al- 
r-eady  accumulated  in  the  atmosphere, 
but  in  the  rate  at  which  that  accumu- 
lation is  inci-easing. 

Consider  the  possibility,  the  very 
real  possibility,  that  10  or  20  or  30  years 
from  now  we  will  achieve  that  long- 
sought  scientific  consensus  only  to  find 
that  the  consensus  is  that  global  cli- 
mate change  is  real,  deadly  and  irre- 
vei-sible— all  because  at  Rio  in  1992  we 
failed,  as  a  direct  result  of  U.S.  policy, 
to  get  it  under  control. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  have  learned 
anything  over  the  last,  few  year-s.  it  is 
that  there  is  a  cost  attached  to  putting 
off  hard  choices,  not  just  a  monetary 
cost — although  there  is  often  that  and 
the  American  people  deserve  better 
than  that  but  there  is  an  extraor- 
dinary cost  in  terms  of  the  quality  of 
life,  the  well-being  and  health  of  our 
citizens,  and  over  time  it  gets  mot-e  dif- 
ficult and  mor-e  complicated  to  solve 
some  of  these  problems  and  to  make 
real  progress.  You  can  look  at  any  of 
these  developing  countries.  If  they  do 
not  move  to  CFC-free  refriger-ation  ca- 
pacity, then  what  happens  when  China 
or  other  less-developed  nations  of  huge 
populations  suddenly  start  buying  the 
very  products  that  we  know  create  this 
pr-oblem? 

These  ar-e  real  choices.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  owed  something  moi-e 
than  simply  a  process  of  delay.  We  are 
also  owed  a  better  understanding  of  ec- 
onomics. This  countr-y  has  been  built 
on  technology  advances.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  the  productivity  increases  in 
Amer-ica  since  Wor-ld  War-  II  have  come 
from  technology  advances.  We  put  S80 
billion  a  year  of  Federal  money  into  i-e- 
search  and  development,  but  60  percent 
of  it  is  still  going  into  defense.  If  that 
wei-e  rever-sed  and  that  60  percent  were 
now  going  into  environmental  tech- 
nology, alter-native  fuels,  renewables. 
all  of  the  kinds  of  things  that  we  need 
in  oi-der  to  make  pr-oducts  environ- 
mentally fr-iendly.  we  would  be  far  bet- 
ter off.  If  the  Pi-esident  were  to  begin 
to  lead  this  countr-y  in  that  dir-ection. 
I  think  the  Amer-ican  people  would  feel 
a  lot  mor-e  confident  about  their  fu- 
tur-e. 

The  Rio  summit  provides  the  best 
chance  since  the  Stockholm  Con- 
ference 20  year-s  ago  to  make  progress, 
not  only  on  global  warming  but  on  the 
full  range  of  envir-onmental  and  natu- 
r-al  r-esoui-ce  issues.  It  is  a  chance  to  de- 
sign a  strategy  to  encour-age  economic 
gi-owth.  using  methods  that  will  pre- 
serve and  enhance  our  envii'onment 
rather  than  simply  consume  natural 
resour-ces  and  ultimately  reduce  our 
capacity  for  futui-e  growth.  I  think  it 
offers  a  chance  to  do  something  genu- 
inely good  and  right  by  the  next  gen- 
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eration  and  those  after  that,  and  also 
by  those  other  countries  that  are  look- 
ina  to  us  for  leadei-ship. 

Althouk'h  the  I'lesident  has  uhviously 
been  enKa^ed  in  some  soit  of  politieal 
l)alanein>j  ait  on  this  issue,  tryint,'  to 
wei^h  the  pros  and  cons  with  the  elec- 
tion in  nniful.  the  fact  is  this  is  not  a 
partisan  (juestion.  Both  parties  have 
(Champions  of  the  environment,  ami 
certainly  thert?  are  many  in  the  admin- 
istration at  the  woikinu  level  who  have 
endeavored  to  inlluence  U.S.  policy  and 
to  make  the  Rio  summit  a  success.  Cer- 
tainly the  desire  for  a  healthy  an<l  sta- 
ble environment  is  a  universal  desire. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  President  by 
now  would  have  reached  the  moment  in 
his  calculiitions  whei-e  a  decision  for 
real  action  wouhl  have  been  taken.  So 
I  kfo  to  Rio  with  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land and  others  with  the  hope  that  we 
can  communicate  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  these  issues  are  not  second- 
aiy  to  us,  that  this  is  not  somehow 
somethint?  we  look  at  merely  in  politi- 
cal tiMiiis,  but.  that  ihei'e  are  many  of 
us  in  this  country  dedicated  and  com- 
itntted  to  the  notion  that  the.se  choices 
are  the  most  impoilani  choices  we 
have  on  the  table;  that  you  cannot  talk 
about  international  trade  policy  today 
without  also  talkinjf  international  en- 
vironmental policy:  you  cannot  talk 
about  maiketint,'  products  abroad  with- 
out talking,'  aliout  whal  the  impact  of 
those  produiits  will  l)e;  you  cannot  talk 
about  joint  intiM'national  secuiity 
today  without  environmental  implica- 
tions as  we  saw  from  the  Kuwaiti  oil 
fires.  There  are  countless  ways  in 
which  we  are  now  linked  inextricably 
to  each  other,  in  wa.ys  that  redefine 
sovereignty  to  a  detrree  that  challen^'es 
us  to  think  outside  our  nationalistic 
tendencies  ami  inside  of  a  whole  new 
pai'adik'm  of  international  con- 
se(iuen(-es  and  choices. 

I  think  we  need  leadership.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  MTointr  to  betfin  to  offer 
those  choices  to  the  American  people, 
and  no  greater  opportunity  could  have 
been  presented  to  us  than  a  moment 
when  you  have  an  Karth  summit,  the 
second  one  in  20  years,  with  leaders 
from  all  over  the  worhl.  What  a  chance. 
It  is  not  too  late.  My  hope  is  thai  the 
President  will  lay  that  kind  of  a^renda 
out  still  and  that  the  people  of  this 
country  will  be  able  to  be  proud  of  the 
leadership  that  this  Nation  offered  in 
tryint^  to  create  a  true  new  world 
order,  not  simply  a  rhetorical  phra.se 
that  seems  to  sound  MTOod  but  in  reality 
trrows  out  of  a  mindset  locked  in  the 
past. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  su>j>?est  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRKSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clei'k  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 


Mr.  RKII).  Mr  Presiilent.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  that  the  order  for  the 
(|UOi'um  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRKSiniNG  OKPICKR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordeied. 


THK  IHV.'  Mi.NiNG  LAW 

Mi  RKll).  Mr.  President,  it  was  re- 
cently pointed  out  on  the  lloor  of  the 
Senate  within  the  framework  of  a  ref- 
erence to  the  minintf  law  that  the  peo- 
ple "of  this  country  are  very  antrry. 
and.  fuithermore.  that  they  may  be 
an«ry  about  the  wiontr  thintf." 

I  i-ould  not  atcree  more.  I  auree  that 
they  are  anury.  and  I  think  I  know  why 
they  are  ani^ry.  1  believe  they  are 
an«ry  because  they  are  lo8in>r  their 
jobs:  alonti  with  the  job  loss,  the  rijfhl 
to  provide  a  decent  fjualit.y  of  life  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

Just  as  they  are  antrry  over  the  loss 
of  the  jobs,  the.y  are  also  sick  and  real- 
ly tired  of  Meml)ers  of  Cont,'ress  attack- 
intf  a  successful  business  with  propos- 
als for  lejfislative  overhaul. 

It  seems  that  when  we  have  a  suc- 
cessful Kroup  of  busines.ses  in  this 
countr.v  we  figure  out  a  wa.y  to  attack 
them.  I  can  remember  during  the  eia  of 
the  corporate  takeover  that  the  only 
businesses  that  were  attacked  for  cor- 
porate takeover  were  the  successful 
l)usinesses  and  generally  f.p<'akinK.  if 
they  were  not  ruined,  they  were  dra- 
matically affected.  Well.  1  am  k'oink'  to 
talk  today  about  a  successful  business. 
The  successful  business  about  which  I 
will  speak  is  minint,'. 

We  have  calls  periodically  for  ovor- 
haulinn  legislatively  the  mininn  law. 
This  presents  the  minintj  industry  with 
the  spt!cter  of  job  loss,  and  an  insuffi- 
cient means  of  dealing  with  the  oppres- 
sive economii^  times  we  now  find  our- 
selves in. 

Reforms  to  the  minint,'  law  that  have 
been  proposed  here  in  Conj^ress  by 
those  that  ai"e  misinformed  would  do 
just  exactly  that  take  away  jobs, 
place  more  people  on  the  unemploy- 
ment and  welfare  lines,  placinj,'  a 
chillintj  and  debilitat int^  effect  on  the 
infrastructure  needs  of  the  many  small 
communities  supported  by  the  minintr 
industry. 

It  was  also  suj^i^ested  that  perhaps 
the  people  of  this  countr.y  do  not  know 
enouxh  about  the  minint,'  law.  and  I 
ai,M'ee.  In  fai:t.  innuendo  and  half  truths 
that  have  i:reated  the  myth  about  the 
minintr  industry  that  I  have  seen  ex- 
pressed in  various  national  pei-iodicals 
and  newspapers  have  i^'enerally  stai'ted 
on  the  floor  of  this  body.  They  have 
Kone  a  lont:  way  to  misinform  the 
American  people  about  the  realities  of 
the  mininjf  industry. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ffoinM:  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  be^in  the  pro(;ess  of 
informintT  the  Amerii-an  people  about 
the  truth  re^ardinu  the  mining'  indus- 
try in  this  countiy.  In  the  next  few 
da.ys   I   will   distribute   to   Members  of 


this  body  a  booklet  that  illustrates  the 
many  Federal  statutes  that  jjovern  the 
mininu'  industry,  the  amendments  that 
have  been  made  to  the  minint^  law.  the 
envii'onmental  renulations  that  the 
minimi  law  is  subject  to  t.oday.  and  the 
economic:  impact  of  the  I'eform  bills 
that  are  before  Conuress. 

I  would  urt^e  each  of  my  collea»?ues  to 
take  a  look  at  this  publication  that  I 
will  pass  around  because  it  will  provide 
useful  information  on  a  subject  that 
seerns  to  lie  soi'ely  misunderstood. 

It  does  not  ad<lress  all  the  issues  re- 
lated to  the  mining  industry,  but  I 
will,  in  future  weeks,  inform  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  about  many  other 
related  i.ssues  that  affect  I  hr-  mining 
industry. 

I  also  am  RoinK  to  follow  in  the  next 
few  weeks  with  statements  on  invest- 
ment, economic  issues  that  affect  min- 
int,',  owneiship.  patent  exploration,  and 
other  matters. 

Mr  President.  I  think  it  important 
to  recognize  that  the  minint,'  industry 
is  important  to  this  country.  The  min- 
ing industry  currently  employs  just 
over  7.50.000  people  in  the  United 
States.  The  jobs  avcra^'e  $590  a  week 
compareil  to  $340  a  week  in  other  indus- 
tries. And  minintf.  which  is  a  private 
industry,  has  a  multiplier  effect.  For 
every  minintj  job  t^n-ated  in  the  minin>ir 
industry,  two  jobs  can  be  expt.-cted  to 
be  <reated  in  the  service  industry. 
There  is  a  total  of  at  least  3  million 
jobs  in  the  service  industry  that  sup- 
port minintf  accounts.  Taxes  pivid  by 
the  mining'  industry  amount  to  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollai's  a  .year. 

Mr.  President,  in  1980.  the  United 
States  imported  80  peicent  of  all  of  our 
u'old  needs.  In  1990.  10  years  later,  we 
produced  enough  tfold  to  balance  our 
manufacturintr  needs,  and  we  are  now 
product nt;  a  surplus  and  we  aie  export- 
intj  Hold,  one  of  the  few  industries  in 
this  countr.v  where  we  have  a  net  ex- 
port. 

In  1991.  that  surplus  amounted  to 
over  $1  billion.  There  are  some  who 
would  su>Jt;est  that  we  should  just  do 
away  with  minimi.  I  would  submit,  and 
I  will  on  the  floor  of  this  body  as  time 
(,'oes  on.  the  importance  of  not  only 
having  an  energy  policy  we  hear  a  lot 
about  that  but  also  the  need  in  this 
countr.y  for  safet.y  and  security  of  a 
minerals  policy,  which  we  have  not  had 
and  which  we  need  to  develop. 

Mr.  President.  I  brouMTht  today  a 
numt)er  of  chai-ts  that  have  lieen  ex- 
tracted ami  reprinted  from  that  hand- 
book that  I  referred  to  that  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  will  tiet.  1  would  like 
to  spend  a  little  bit  of  time  lookinti  at 
these  charts.  When  I  am  finished,  I 
think  that  everyone  will  clearly  see 
what  has  been  referred  to  as  this  unbe- 
lievably outrapeous  legislation  passed 
and  sitined  by  Ulysses  Grant  and  which 
is  still  on  the  books  is.  in  fact  and  in 
reality,  a  law  which  has  been  amended 
numerous  times. 
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Mr.  President,  we  have  acknowledged 
that  the  jieneral  minintr  law  did  pass 
and  was  sitined  by  Ul.ysses  Grant.  We 
have  heard  such  statements  on  this 
floor.  Is  it  not  about  time  we  did  some- 
thing about  it?  Is  it  not  about  time  we 
amended  this  law?  This  law  has  been 
amended  numerous  times.  It  is  the  1872 
mining  law.  as  amended  dozens  of 
times.  It  was  amended  in  1875.  1880.  and 
1891.  In  1891  there  was  provision  set  up 
for  protection  and  compensation  for 
surface  improvements. 

This  part  of  the  mining  law  was  to- 
tally replaced  in  1976  by  the  famous 
FLP.MA  law.  that  law  that  does  a  trreat 
deal  in  controlling  what  Koes  on  in  this 
country  on  the  surface  of  the  public 
land. 

There  were  amendments  in  1897  and 
1902.  In  1904.  there  was  an  amended  de- 
scription of  vein  claims  and  the  use  of 
monuments  on  the  ^i-ound  to  tiovern 
conflicting  claims.  The.se  deal  with 
unpatented  claims.  The  1872  law  covers 
that. 

Growing  up  in  a  mininK  State,  as  I 
did.  I  can  remember  lookint?  at  the  lo- 
cation monuments,  which  were  little 
stacks  of  rocks,  and  normall.y  in  these 
monuments  were  Prince  Albert  pipe  to- 
tiacco  cans,  and  in  that  would  be  a  de- 
scription of  the  claim  and  who  located 
it.  That  has  been  amended  since  then  a 
number  of  times  as  to  how  you  locate 
claims.  You  do  not  havt?  to  do  it.  That 
is  the  way  it  was  done  when  I  was  a 
young  bo.v.  You  no  lonjier  have  to  build 
the  rocks  at  the  corners  of  the  loca- 
tions. You  do  it  now  so  there  is  very 
little  disturbance  of  the  land. 

In  1906.  the  law  was  a?nended  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  establish  na- 
tional monuments.  All  over  the  West- 
ern part  of  the  United  States  and  other 
parts  of  the  country,  there  are  national 
monuments.  All  these  monuments  are 
closed  to  mineral  exploration. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  example  of 
how  the  law  has  been  chan^ied.  We  have 
another  amendment  in  1910.  In  1916.  one 
of  the  most  important  amendments 
that  affected  the  1872  minin^i  law  was  a 
law  that  set  up  national  paiks:  created 
the  National  Park  Service,  and  most  of 
the  areas,  at  that  time  about  79  million 
acres,  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service  were  closed  to  mineral 
exploration,  period. 

We  have  the  newest  national  park  in 
our  system  in  Nevada,  the  Great  Basin 
National  Park.  That  was  created  in 
1987.  In  that  park,  there  is  no  mineral 
exploration.  That  tioes  back  to  1916. 

In  1920  and  1921.  there  were  amend- 
ments. I  note  this  amendment,  because 
this  was  one  of  numerous  chanties  to 
the  1872  mining  law  that  affected  how 
you  do  assessment  work:  that  is.  you 
tio  prove  up  an  unpatented  claim,  and 
thei'eafter  you  had  to  do  assessment 
woi-k:  that  is.  work  so  you  could  show 
those  cominti  in  later  that  you  were  ac- 
tively working  the  claim.  This  has 
been   changed    numerous    times   as   to 


how  you  report  youi-  annual  assessment 
work  and  in  fact  how  you  do  it. 

There  was  a  1925  amendment. 

In  19:J8.  the  law  was  amended,  and 
again  in  1944.  In  1947  an  important 
amendment  came  which  removed  com- 
mon variety  materials  from  location. 
What  this  did,  in  effect,  was  address 
the  man.y  concerns,  and  rightfully  so, 
about  people  locating  nonessential, 
nonmetallic  minerals,  like  sand,  for  ex- 
ample some  of  the  big  abuses  to  the 
1872  mining  law  came  prior  to  1947. 
Some  of  these  are  still  being  litigated 
in  the  courts.  But  the  law  was  changed 
to  stop  common  variet.y  materials  from 
being  located.  This  is  something  that 
we  are  still  working  on. 

There  was  an  amendment  in  1949 
dealing  with  assessment  works.  There 
wer';  amendments  in  19.50  and  1954. 

In  1955.  there  was  an  amendment 
which  prevents  claimants  use  of 
unpatented  mining  claims  for  other 
purposes  than  mining  and  related  uses. 
We  are.  this  year,  going  to  work  on  the 
same  type  of  procedure  for  patent 
claims:  that  is.  if  you  locate  a  claim 
for  mining  purposes,  you  (cannot  u.se 
that  claim  for  any  other  purpose. 

You  cannot  build  a  hotel  on  it.  You 
cannot  build  a  ski  resort.  This  was 
done  with  unpatented  claims  back  in 
19.55.  In  fivirness  and  justice.  Congress 
set  up  a  s.ystem  wherel>y  those  people 
who  lived  on  unpatented  claims  could, 
if  they  proved  up  certain  rights,  con- 
tinue living  on  that,  but  they  had  to 
give  up  all  mineral  rights.  That  was 
done  on  one  occasion  that  I  am  aware 
of  in  the  Searchlight.  NV,  area.  That  is 
as  a  i-esult  of  the  law  being  amended  in 
1955. 

Mr.  President,  again,  in  1955.  there 
were  other  changes  made  in  the  law 
dealing  with  power  development.  If 
there  were  developments  of  power,  and 
you  could  not  do  minei'al  exploration 
in  those  areas  with  few  exceptions. 
Again,  in  1958  it  was  amended.  There 
was  another  1958  amendment,  and  one 
in  1960. 

A  most  important  amendment  that 
affected  the  1872  mining  law  occurred 
when  the  1961  Forest  Service  Wilder- 
ness Act  passed.  That  act  restricted 
mining  when  wilderness  areas  were  cre- 
ated in  the  State  of  Nevada  and  else- 
where. The  last  State  that  I  am  aware 
of  to  complete  a  general  Forest  Service 
Wilderness  Act  was  Nevada.  I  worked 
on  that  4  or  5  years  when  I  was  in  the 
other  body  and  then  in  this  bod.v. 

In  Nevada,  we  established  about  1 
million  acres  of  Forest  Service  wilder- 
ness, areas  that  were  to  be  maintained 
in  their  pristine  state,  areas  that 
would  be  left  to  my  children  and  my 
children's  children  in  their  primitive 
state. 

The  reason  that  is  important.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  in  those  areas  it  was 
said  .you  cannot  mine  anymore.  There 
were  a  few  instances  where  they  could 
go  ahead,   under  certain  strict  condi- 


tions, and  continue  working  there.  But. 
generally  speaking.  in  wilderness 
areas,  you  cannot  do  any  mining.  That 
affected  approximately  1  million  acres 
in  the  State  of  Nevada.  And  many, 
many  other  States  were  similarly  af- 
fected. For  example,  we  will  find  as  we 
go  through  this  chart.  Alaska  had  a  lot 
more  land  than  Nevada  affected  by  wil- 
derness where  you  simply  could  do  no 
mineral  exploration. 

In  1964.  there  were  other  amend- 
ments. In  1965.  there  was  an  amend- 
ment. There  was  a  1966  amendment 
dealing  with  the  national  historic  pres- 
ervation. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  was  established  in  1966. 
This  withdrew  about  87  million  acres  of 
land  in  the  Western  United  States 
without  mineral  entry,  again  affecting 
the  1872  mining  law.  A  couple  years 
later,  there  was  the  National  Trail  Sys- 
tem. Mineral  entry  could  also  be  with- 
drawn in  the  trail  system. 

Mining  and  national  parks.  We  have 
talked  about  that.  There  were  other 
amendments  related  to  that  in  1976. 

In  1980,  150  million  acres  were  with- 
drawn from  mineral  exploration  in 
Alaska.  It  was  done  as  a  result  of  the 
Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Con- 
servation Act.  Very  controversial.  But 
it  had  an  effect  on  the  1872  mining  law. 
The  final  amendment  was  in  1986. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  o.f  the  dis- 
cussion here  today  is  to  indicate  a 
number  of  things. 

F'irst  of  all.  mining  in  America  is  im- 
portant. It  affects  the  lives  of  millions 
of  people,  and  we  have  made  progress 
in  the  last  decade,  so  that  now  we  are 
an  exporter  of  gold.  And  also  for  those 
misinformed  who  come  and  say.  "Wh.y 
do  we  not  change  this  ancient  law?" 
Regarding  this  ancient  law,  the  1872 
mining  law.  as  we  have  clearl.y  estab- 
lished has  been  changed  many,  many 
times. 

We  are  going  to  di.scuss  further  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  how  there  are 
other  laws  that  have,  in  reality, 
changed  the  1872  mining  law.  We  have 
not  discussed  today  at  all,  all  of  the 
many  environmental  regulations  that 
directly  affect  the  way  we  extract  min- 
erals from  the  U.S.  lands. 

These  are  only  Federal  laws.  We  have 
not  touched  upon,  but  we  will,  some  of 
the  State  laws  that  also  directly  affect 
the  1872  mining  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Reid).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  WIH'IH  Mi  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  5  min- 
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utoM  in  moinint,'  business  and  to  havo 
that  lim«'  not  ihai«<'<l  to  cilluM' side. 

The  PKKSiniNC!  OFl'ICKR.  Without 
oljjcction,  it  is  so  oi'di'rcd. 

The  Sonatoi'  is  rfcouni/fd  lor  f)  rnin- 
utrs. 

Mr.  VVIHTH.  'i'hank  you  vitv  iihu:1>. 
Mr.  President. 
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Mr.  VVIHTH.  Mr.  President  .as  we  are 
all  aware  the  Hio  Kartli  sunuiiit  opened 
yest.erda.v.  an  (noi-nxiii.s  opportunit.v 
I'di'  mankind  to  really  define  what  this 
new  woi'ld  oi'dei  is  k'oint,'  to  lie. 

As  we  move  away  from  the  cold  war 
and  we  move  away  from  the  confronta- 
tion between  the  sup<'rpoweis.  1  think 
increasin^;ly  we  are  awaie  of  Ihe  fact, 
that  there  is  ordy  one  remainini,'  super- 
power and  that.  is.  in  fact.  Kai'th.  In 
many  ways  what  we  havt^  done  for  the 
last  20  or  25  years  in  particular  is  to  de- 
clare war  on  the  tjlobe.  What  the  Rio 
summit  is  all  about  is  for  mankind  to 
tret,  together  and  sa.v  hey.  wait  a 
minute,  let  us  slow  down  this  ravat:intj 
of  our  home,  let  us  slow  down  this  rav- 
at^tnw  of  our  future  and  lei  us  start  to 
think  totiether  how  we  mitjht  develop  a 
sustainable  future;  for  the  rapidly  t,Mow- 
iUK  population  of  the  slate  of  the  t;lobe. 
How  ai'e  we  t^oin^  to  tio  about  doinw 
this?  To  tret  180  nations  toyrether  is  a 
remarkabh'  achievement. 

Thifi  is  the  most  important  meetinn 
of  world  leadei-s  that  has  occurred  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  coming  to- 
irether  around  a  set  of  issues  that  we 
all  understand  is  increasintrly  impor- 
tant. Probably  it  is  understood  more 
by  .vountr  people  than  older  p«'ople.  I 
am  struck  by  the  fact  that  if  fiist  trrad- 
ers  could  vote  in  the  United  States  we 
would  probably  have  a  much,  much 
moie  protrressive  attitude  in  this  coun- 
try towards  environmental  issues  than 
we  do  today.  Certainly,  the  comintr 
trenerationa  are  understanding  the 
critical ity  of  this. 

I  wanted  to  make  a  comment  on  the 
process  as  well.  Mr.  President.  I  was  in 
New  York  a  couple  weeks  ano  durintr 
the  last  times  of  the  nek'otiations  on 
the  xlobal  climate  chantje  treat.y  phase. 
It  was  a  ver.v  tr.vintr:  e.xperiencc  in  a 
cjuite  different  wa.v  than  I  e.xpected. 

I  went  there  and  found  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  looking  to  the  United 
States  for  very  atrtrrossive  leadership. 
The  developint,'  counti-ies.  the  so-called 
G  77  countries  ai-e  looking'  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  lead.  The  Kuropeans  ai'e 
lookintr  to  the  Ifniterl  Stales  to  lead. 
This  at  a  time  when  we  in  this  I'ountr.v 
are  troinj,'  throut^h  a  time  of  beintr  vei'.v 
down  on  ourselves.  The  world  is  look- 
int^  to  us  and  sayintr.  hey.  you  all  have 
the  responsibility.  You  have  the  oppoi-- 
tunity.  It  was  a  very  confirming  time 
and  a  very  reaffii'mintr  sense  of  beintr  in 
America  and  our  sense  of  world  respon- 
sibility and  woi'ld  leadership. 

Unhappily.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
are  as  well  as  we  should  be  pickinir  up 


on  those  learlership  responsibilities  and 
ie(iuesls.  I  susp<><;t  that  cominir  out  of 
this  history  is  not  trointr  to  treat  this 
administration  and  th<'  role  United 
Slates  has  played  very  well. 

On  global  climate  chanire.  we  really 
dut,'  in  our  heels  in  an  area  in  which  it 
is  very  (!lear  that  there  are  a  number  of 
thintrs  we  could  have  and  should  have 
been  dointr.  Instead,  we  sort  of  toned 
every t hint,'  down  and.  I  think,  adhered 
more  to  political  pressures  than  reali- 
ties of  what  we  outjht  to  do. 

On  the  timlier  convent  ion.  the  United 
States  has  just  not  stood  up  as  it 
should  on  this.  We  said  to  the  rest  of 
the  world:  Do  not  cut  down  your  rain 
forest.  Hut  we  continue  the  neai'l.y 
wanton  destruction  of  our  own.  On  the 
IModiversity  Treaty,  we  .said  we  are  not 
trointr  to  si^'n  up.  citintr  some  trood  rea- 
.sons  relatintr  to  intelle<tual  property 
rights,  but  not  developintr  a  neuotia- 
tion  status  where  we  could  sitrn.  where 
we  would  ifol  somethintr  back  in  return 
for  more  flexibilil.y. 

1  hope,  as  we  move  into  Rio  and  then 
come  out  of  this,  that  the  fears  that 
man.v  have  about  the  recalcitrance  of 
the  United  States  will  not  be  well- 
founded.  I  hope,  and  I  .said  to  people  in 
New  Yoi-k  that  I  thouk'ht  that  this  was 
just  a  start.  It  could  have  been  more  of 
a  I'unnintr  start,  but  at  least  we  are  all 
there,  at  least  a  process  is  betrinnintr. 

Anci  maybe  the  parallel  between  the 
Chlorofluorocaibon  Treaty,  which  oc- 
curred in  Montreal,  will  be  a  trood  one. 
That  starteil  with  an  international  dis- 
cussion. I  believe,  in  Austria,  and 
moved  from  there  to  the  final  ver.v. 
ver.v  pood  treat.y  that  the  whole  world 
aflhered  to.  I,et  us  hope  that  we  have 
that  same  kind  of  process  on  trlobal  cli- 
mate chantre.  on  biodiversity,  on  tim- 
ber, and  on  all  of  the  other  issues  we 
have  to  face. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very,  ver.v  ex- 
citintr  time  for  the  world.  We  may  be 
findintj  ourselves  tuinint^  a  corner  oi- 
iroincr  over  a  watershed,  as  we  sa.v  in 
my  part  of  the  countr.v.  for  now  we  are 
troinn  to  tlow  down  in  a  different  direc- 
tion, beyond  the  old  confrontation  of 
the  cold  war.  We  are  now  into  a  new  set 
of  international  agreements,  politi- 
cally, economically,  socially,  in  all 
kinds  of  fashions.  It  is  a  very  excitinn: 
process. 

I  look  forward,  as  a  Membei-  of  the 
Senate  observer  jfi'oup.  to  beintr  there. 
We  aie  leaving  this  afleinoon.  It 
should  be  a  time  we  all  value,  and  I 
hope  we  find  that  the  promise  of  Rio 
becomes  a  realit.v. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  you  foi'  .youi- 
recotrnition.  and  I  yield  the  flooi-. 

Mr.  SYMMS  addrt^ssed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR.  There 
shall  now  be  1,5  minutes  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Senator  fi'om  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Simpson!  or  his  desitrnee. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  recotr- 
nized. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  as  Sen- 
ator SiMH.soNs  deslKnce.  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  ma.v  consume. 
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KARTH  SUM.MIT  IN   RIO     A 
CHALLHNGK  TO  THK  WORLD 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
eveninir.  10  of  my  colleatrues  ami  I  will 
be  departing  for  Hia/.il  to  participate 
as  observers  in  the  U.N.  Conference  on 
the  Knvironment  ami  Development.  I 
am  pleased  that  Senator  Doi.K  asked 
me  to  represent  him  and  the  Senate  in 
this  task.  I  believe  we  can  take  a  clear 
message  to  Rio. 

That  message  is  simply  this:  The 
United  States  of  Ameri-a.  with  its 
market-driven  economy  and  resiiect  for 
private  property,  is  a  leader  in  the  en- 
vironmental movement.  Without  the 
entrepreneurial  spiiit  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  othei-  d(?mo- 
(;ratic  capitalist  economies,  we  would 
not  have  a  chance  to  win  the  tiattle  to 
have  a  safe,  clean  environment  for  our 
tflobe. 

There  is  no  question.  Mr.  President, 
thai  the  solution  to  pollution  is  to  de- 
sitrn  new  and  better  technolojjies  to  do 
things  in  a  cleaner,  simpler,  ener^y- 
savintr  way.  and  that  comes  about  from 
capital  accumulation.  entrepieni>urial 
spirit,  and  pi'ople  tryintr  to  liuild  a  so- 
called  hettei-  mousetrap,  and  do  it  in 
the  spirit  of  America  and  capitalism 
and  seekintr  ways  to  ilo  Ihinu's  b(>tter 
and  more  efficiently.  And  that  is  the 
main  drivinir  force  that  will  help  us 
have  a  cleaner  world. 

We  can  be  a  loader  and  we  are  a  lead- 
er, notwithst^indintr  some  of  the  criti- 
cism that  I  constantly  hear  from  my 
colleatrues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
that  we  are  not  beintr  a  leader  enoutrh. 
The  reason  we  can  be  a  leader  is  be- 
cause we  are  able  to  afford  it.  Hut,  I 
want  to  say  this.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  believe  the  American  people  want 
us  to  subsidize  the  environmental 
movement  around  the  world. 

As  Kdward  Mortimer  said  .yesterday 
in  his  i;olumn  in  the  Financial  Times, 
the  more  one  thinks  about,  it.  the 
clearer  it  is  that  the  financial  re- 
sources so  badl.y  neetled  for  trlobal  envi- 
ronmental cleanup  "are  not  troinir  to  be 
available  unless  there  is  rapid  eco- 
nomic (growth  throuk'hout  the  world, 
and  the  only  stimulus  likel.y  to  accel- 
erate world  growth  is  expandinir  world 
trade."" 

We  simply  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
If  we  are  troinij  to  have  a  clean  environ- 
ment, we  have  to  have  a  stront;  econ- 
om.y. 

However,  much  of  the  discussion,  ne- 
►rotiation.  and  decisionmakintr  leadinjr 
up  to  the  Karth  summit  has  been  based 
on  the  command  and  control  philoso- 
ph.v  of  Government. 

The  commami  and  control  iihilosoph.v 
of  Government  has  been  a  dismal  fail- 
ure. All  one  has  in  do  is  tro  t(j  those 
countries  that  were  former  Communist 
bloc  countries  and  .you  t-an  .see  where 


the  environment  has  been  decimated, 
where  the  ifovernment  owned  not  only 
the  factories  that  spewed  out  the 
fumes,  but  the  land  that  it  spewed  it 
on.  There  was  no  one  that  was  con- 
cerned about  what  happened. 

As  Geortre  Will  said  in  his  column 
Sunday,  the  Third  World  countries 
"would  rather  redistribute  the  First 
World"s  wealth  than  abandon  the  slat- 
ism  that  is  the  basis  of  their  power. 
Statism  also  is  the  impediment  to 
their  peoples  prosperity  and  therefore 
a  cause  of  environmental  injur.y.'" 

Histor.y  has  shown  us  that  command 
and  control  approaches  to  manatrintr 
the  environment  have  been  tested,  and 
they  failed.  The  former  Soviet  Union 
and  those  nations  which  were  members 
of  the  East  bloc  are  environmental  ca- 
tastrophes and  indisputably  dem- 
onstrate that  socialist  management 
fails  to  care  for  the  world"s  natural  re 
sources. 

I  believe  we  have  an  oblitjation  to  the 
people  we  represent,  and  those  are  the 
.American  taxpayers.  In  Rio.  and  be- 
yond Rio.  we  must  recotrnize  the  direct 
and  positive  relationship  between  eco- 
nomic, technological  and  .scientific  bet- 
terment and  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment. It  is  a  partnership  where  envi- 
ronmental responsibility  and  economic 
trrowth  tro  hand-in-hand. 

What  lies  ahead  of  us  is  one  of  the 
irreatest  challenges  of  our  lime  because 
we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  influ- 
enced b,y  the  ecopessimists.  In  the  late 
sixties  it  was  predicted  that  we  would 
not  be  able  to  prevent  lartre-scale  fam- 
ines and  that  the  battle  to  feed  human- 
ity was  alread.y  lost;  but  since  1!»()8, 
world  irrain  production  has  increased  60 
percent .  For  30  .yeai's.  world  excess  food 
stocks  relative  to  consumption  have 
tcrown  faster  t,han  population.  In  the 
seventies  it  was  global  coolintr  and  a 
predicted  approach  of  a  full-blown 
10.000  year  ice  i\\ic.  And  now.  some  of 
the  same  scientists  who  predicted  tr-lob- 
al  cooling  are  now  warninsr  of  impend- 
ing doom  and  trlobal  warmintj. 

So  let  me  close  l)y  addintr  this:  Sound 
objective  sidence  should  be  central  to 
an.v  policy  we  set  or  action  we  take  to 
care  for  our  natural  resources.  We 
must  not  rely  on  the  latest  fad  pre- 
diction. We  must  recognize  that  re- 
sources must  have  value  attached  to 
thenn  so  that  individuals  have  the  in- 
centive to  care  for  them.  Scientific 
facts,  economic  realities  and  impacts 
on  humans  should  be  the  critical  com- 
ponents of  our  decisionmakintr  process. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  one  other 
thintr  that  needs  to  be  emphasized  over 
and  over  and  over,  and  that  is  the  pri- 
vate ownership  part  of  the  United 
States  believes  that  it  is  part  of  our 
heritatre  to  own  private  properly.  That 
has  been  one  of  the  driving-  forces  of 
economic  trrowth  and  development  and 
the  preservation  of  a  t?ood  environ- 
ment. And  without  that,  no  country 
will  be  suc(;essful  in  protectintr  the  en- 
vironment. 


It  has  l)een  true  all  across  Eastern 
Europe;  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  If 
.you  ^o  to  Brazil  and  fro  to  the 
Amazonia,  .you  will  see  the  bitr  status, 
tjoveinment-financed  project,  financed 
b.v  the  Latin  American  Development 
Bank,  financed  by  the  World  Bank, 
much  of  that  money  coming  from  the 
taxpa.yers  of  the  United  States  that 
have  provided  the  capital  to  clear  off 
millions  of  acres  of  the  Amazonia,  done 
b.v  trovernment  planners  in  Brazil  who 
decided  that  they  should  build  a  hutre 
city  up  in  Brazil  and  force  people  to 
move  from  along  the  seacoast,  where 
the.v  wanted  to  live,  to  force  them  to 
move  up  to  Brazilia.  and  then  on  out  to 
settle  their  so-called  western  expansion 
into  the  Amazonia. 

Government  planning  oftentimes  is 
the  worst  solution  to  solve  problems. 
And  the  best  solution  to  solve  these 
problems  is  private  ownership  and  al- 
lowing people  to  own  something  so 
the.v  can  preserve  it  and  protect  it.  and 
allowing  them  an  entrepreneurial  envi- 
ronment of  profit  and  loss  economy  so 
that  the.v  have  a  motivation  to  design 
new  and  better  things,  so  that  they  will 
come  up  with  the  designs  and  the  tech- 
nologies that  make  more  affordable 
uses  of  energy.  And  it  makes  a  better 
profit  .system  in  the  conservation. 
Therefore,  you  have  a  better  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  .say  one 
other  thing,  then  I  will  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  W'.yoming. 

A  lot  of  people  are  criticizing  the 
Pi-esidcnt  because  he  appears  to  be 
dragging  his  feet  in  going  into  some  of 
these  agreements.  He  is  absolutely 
right  to  be  hesitant  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  sound  science  is  what  we  get 
ourselves  into,  not  some  pie-in-the-sky 
agreement  that,  if  we  sign  on  to  it.  we 
find  will  jeopardize  the  econom.y  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  help 
t  hoso  other  economies. 

What  do  the  Japanese  lose,  for  exam- 
ple, if  they  have  to  give  up  the  burning 
of  more  coal?  Not  much,  because  they 
have  not  much  coal.  What  do  the  West- 
ern Europeans  give  up?  Not  much,  be- 
cause the.v  do  not  have  much.  And  they 
live  in  smaller  areas,  more  suitable  for 
mass  transportation. 

We  have  a  different  situation.  The 
best  thing  we  can  do  in  this  country  to 
help  preserve,  long-term,  a  good  envi- 
ronment for  the  globe  is  to  see  that  the 
United  States  of  America  has  a  good, 
strong  growth  econom.v  and  more  trade 
with  these  countries  so  they  can  have  a 
good,  strong  growth  econom.v.  Then  we 
will  be  able  to  afford  a  better  environ- 
ment and  we  will  have  the  capital  base 
and  scientific  base  to  know  what  we 
are  doing. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  with  all 
the  hysteria  we  watch  now  on  tele- 
vision stations  about  global  warming, 
just  recentLv  a  group  of  scientists  came 
out  and  said  that  the  Pinatubo  vol- 
canic eruption  in  the  Philippines  will 
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offset  all  of  the  carbon  ga.ses  released 
by  the  human  race  since  the  industrial 
revolution.  It  will  offset  it  and  cool  off 
the  globe  by  2  degrees.  So  I  think  we 
should  stand  back,  not  jump  onto  the 
first  hypothesis  that  somebody  comes 
by  with,  be  careful  about  this,  take 
note  of  what  the  environmental  risks 
are,  what  the  economic  risks  are.  and 
in  what  way  the  United  States  can  be 
the  leader.  We  are  the  country  that 
will  be  able  to  set  a  standard  for  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

I  think  we  cannot  do  it  without  a 
strong,  healthy  economy.  We  should 
look  to  that.  Then  we  can  have  an  en- 
vironmental protection  policy  and  we 
can  also  have  jobs  and  raise  our  fami- 
lies. 

I  have  to  sa.v  one  other  thing  in  clos- 
ing. When  I  hear  our  colleagues  talking 
about  how  we  are  recklessl.v  cutting 
down  our  forests.  I  sa.v.  when  you  com- 
pare temperate  forests  with  Amazonia, 
that  is  like  comparing  apples  and  or- 
anges. The  best  way  .you  can  help  the 
world  with  the  temperate  forests  like 
those  in  Alaska  and  the  United  States 
is  to  harvest  the  old  dead  and  dying 
trees,  older  mature  trees,  and  get  new 
trees  growing  so  they  have  a  rapid 
growth  rate  and  become  a  carbon  sink. 
If  you  leave  old  forests  out  there  and 
think  .you  are  helping  the  environment. 
it  is  a  joke.  What  happens  is  either 
they  will  burn  up  rapidly  and  put  out 
carbon,  like  the  Yellowstone  fire,  or 
they  will  do  it  in  a  slow  fashion  when 
they  rot  with  disease  and  die.  and  they 
put  out  slow  carbon  and  the.v  do  not 
sink  carbon. 

So  I  think  we  should  not  continually 
sell  ourselves  short  as  Americans.  We 
have  a  record  that  no  other  nation,  I 
think,  can  match  in  terms  of  economic 
growth  and  development  and  respect 
for  our  environment.  And  a  lot  of  it  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  people  own 
something  in  this  country.  The  respect 
for  private  propert.y  has  been  one  of  the 
mainsta.ys  in  the  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment, 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  we 
have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming,  under  the  designa- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  has  ap- 
proximately 33'-.'.  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  times  as  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  W.M.LOP]  would  like,  and  des- 
ignate Senator  NiCKLK.S  to  be  the  des- 
ignate of  Senator  SIMPSON. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for 
how  long? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  For  such  time  as  he 
ma.v  need. 

IHK  SCIK.NCKOF  RIO 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the 
world  is  watching  this  week  as  its  lead- 
ers rush  off  to  Rio.  either  physically  or 
electronically,  to  observe  the  Earth 
summit. 

For  some,  it  will  be  the  global  ver- 
sion   of    Woodstock-  but    rather    than 
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promoting  a  counterculture  to  save  the 
world,  they  advocatn  a  new  ecoculture. 
Kelvin*,'  on  a  philosophy  that  borders 
on  the  mystical,  they  arjrue  that  we 
are  destroyint?  our  planet  due  to  the 
economic  proj^ress  of  the  developed 
countries.  The  answer  is  a  Mrreen  ver- 
sion of  socialism.  Centralized  plannintr 
did  not  disintejfrate  when  the  Berlin 
Wall  collapsed,  or  on  Christmas  day 
last  year  when  the  Soviet  Union  col- 
lapsed, it  merely  adopted  a  new  t^uise. 
Twenty  years  atro,  the  proponents  of  a 
new  society  used  the  peace  symbol  of 
Woodstock.  Now.  they  have  the  F'-arth 
s.ymbol  in  Rio. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  doubts  there 
are  serious  environmental  problems 
confrontin*r  the  global  community.  The 
Rio  conference  will  focus  much  atten- 
tion on  oceans  and  forestry  policies,  on 
soil  erosion,  and  on  sustainable  devel- 
opment. There  are  also  solutions  to  our 
real  environmental  problems.  But  the.y 
are,  as  m.v  coUeatrue  from  Idaho  just 
sutfKested,  solutions  to  be  derived  by 
ac^curate  science,  by  technolo^'ical 
pro>,'ress.  and  by  economic  jrrowth. 

However,  the  lanjfuatfe  of  the  p]arth 
charter  and  the  Declaration  of  Prin- 
ciples, relies  on  ideolot,'ical  posturing. 
The  documents  ikjnore  the  possibilities 
of  market-oriented  solutions.  In  fact, 
they  deny  them.  A  careful  readint:  of 
the  documents  and  arguments  of  the 
Rio  crowd  reveals  that  they  have  two 
principal  objectives. 

First,  they  want  to  create  new 
wealth  transfer  protjrams  from  the  de- 
veloped countries  to  the  developinNT 
countries.  Second,  the.y  want  to  con- 
trol our  economic  development 
throuMrh  tht;  subttMfujre  of  such  rhymes 
as  tartlets  and  timetables.  The  mecha- 
nism for  promotin>r  this  ajrenda  is  the 
argument  over  global  climate  change.  I 
have  discussed  this  issue  at  lents'th  pre- 
viously. I  would  just  note  today  that 
the  scientific  communit.y  is  unanimous 
in  the  opinion  that  the  scientific  evi- 
dence on  (Miniate  chanj^e  is  still  more 
>?uesswork  than  fact.  It  will  be  another 
decade  before  we  will  have  sound  sci- 
entific evidence  on  whether  the  cli- 
mate is  warmint?  due  to  trreenhouse 
Mrases.  This  is  from  hearinurs  just  com- 
pleted the  Senate  Kner^r.v  Committee. 
Current  policies  proposed  b.v  this  ad- 
ministration and  included  in  the  Na- 
tional Rnerk'y  Securit.v  Act  will  pro- 
vide the  necessar.v  insurance  at;ainst 
any  adverse  (climate  chan>?e  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  They  will,  for  example, 
have  frozen  U.S.  carbon  dioxide  emis- 
sions at  1990  levels,  without  havinj? 
Kone  to  the  confines  of  the  treat.y. 

But  there  are  other  problems  with 
what  is  happenint^  in  Rio.  For  instance, 
take  the  I)e(;laration  of  Principles. 
Principle  23,  even  mana(^es  to  promote 
the  objectives  of  the  Palestinian  Lib- 
eration Ortjanization  at^ainst  Israel. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  global  climate  chancre. 

One  of  the  most  irritatint?  aspects 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  in 


the  Rio  conference  is  that  much  of  the 
environmental  debate  is  driven  by 
emotion  rather  than  science. 

If  .vou  can  terrorize  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  Americans,  .you  can  cloud  their 
judffment,  pfoes  the  reasonintr. 

Several  days  aj,'o.  218  amonj,'  the 
world's  most  notable  scientists,  46  of 
them  Americans,  including  27  Amer- 
ican Nobel  Prize  winners,  issued  the 
Heidelberg  appeal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, the  Heidelberg'  appeal  of  these 
218  scientists  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 
as  it  was  drafted. 

The  PKK.siDING  OFFICKR  Without 
objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WALLOP.  This  was  the  declara- 
tion pleading  that  those  in  charf,'e  of 
our  planet's  destin.y  not  make  deci- 
sions which  are  supported  b.v  pseudo- 
scientific  arKuments  or  false  and  non- 
relevant  data.  This  appeal  is  a  powerful 
indictment  of  the  philosophy  which  has 
driven  much  of  the  debate  on  >jlobal 
climate  chantfe,  biodiversity,  and  other 
environmental  issues  at  Rio.  It  is  not 
an  accident  that  these  218  noted  sci- 
entists in  the  world  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  should  speak  out  lest 
others  use  Rio's  scientific  consensus  in 
their  attempts  to  terrorize  the  world. 

As  the  debate  on  trlobal  environ- 
mental issues  proceeds,  I  uri^e  the  Sen- 
ate to  pa.v  heed  to  this  Heidelbert,'  ap- 
peal. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  proceeded  with  caution.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  at  Rio  is  in 
keepin^c  with  the  counsel  of  the  Heidel- 
berK  declaration.  Americans  should 
view  that  with  pride  as  America  leads 
the  world.  Neither  we,  nor  any  other 
countr.v  in  the  world,  has  such  wealth 
that  we  can  affoi'd  to  divert  our  efforts 
from  actions  to  achieve  real  results  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  emotional  ti- 
rades of  false  fears,  created  solel.v  for 
political  purposes. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
ExHiurr  I 

BKWAIIK  OK  FAI.sk  00I)S  IN  RiO 

(Fort.v-six  prominent  scientists  and  intel- 
lectuals In  the  U.S..  includint;  27  Nobel  Prize 
winners,  have  Joined  218  .scientists  in  othei' 
countries  In  an  appeal  to  the  heads  of  stale 
attending  the  Kiulh  Summit  In  Rio  this 
week.  They  call  their  petition  the  HeldolberK' 
Appeal,  after  a  conference  held  in  Heidel- 
bern.  Germany,  in  April  on  hazardous  sub- 
stance. The  full  text  Is  below,  followed  by 
the  names  of  U.S.  signers.) 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Inter- 
national scientific  and  Intellectual  commu- 
nity share  the  objectives  of  the  "tiiith  Sum- 
mit," to  Ije  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  and  support 
the  principles  of  the  following  declaration. 

We  want  to  make  our  full  contribution  to 
the  preservation  of  our  common  heritajre  the 
Karth. 

We  are  however  worried,  at  the  dawn  of  the 
twenty  first  century,  at  the  emei thence  of  an 
Irrational  Ideology  which  Is  oppose<l  to  .sci- 
entific and  Industrial  proM:i'ess  and  impedes 
economic  and  social  development. 


We  contend  that  a  Natural  State,  some- 
times idealized  by  movements  with  a  tend- 
ency to  look  towanl  the  past,  does  not  exist 
and  has  probably  never  existed  since  man's 
first  appearance  in  the  biosphere,  insofar  as 
humanity  ha.s  always  progressed  by  increas- 
ingly harnessing  Nature  to  Its  needs  and  not 
the  reverse. 

We  fully  subsciibe  to  the  objectives  of  a 
scientific  ecoloKV  for  a  universe  whose  re- 
sources must  be  tAken  stock  of,  monitored 
and  preserved. 

But  we  herewith  demand  that  this  stock- 
takinK.  nionitoiinK  and  preservation  be 
founded  on  scientific  criteria  and  not  on  ii- 
rational  preconceptions. 

We  stress  that  many  essential  human  ac- 
tivities aie  carried  out  either  by  manipulat- 
ing hazardous  substances  or  in  their  proxim- 
ity, and  that  progress  and  development  have 
always  involved  increasintf  control  over  hos- 
tile forces,  to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

We  therefore  consider  that  scientific  ecol- 
ogy is  no  more  than  an  extension  of  this  con- 
tinual proK^re.ss  toward  the  improved  life  of 
future  generations. 

We  intend  to  as.sert  science's  responsibility 
and  duties  toward  society  as  a  whole. 

We  do  however  forewarn  the  authorities  in 
charge  of  our  planet's  destiny  against  deci- 
sions which  are  supported  by  pseudo-sci- 
entific arguments  or  false  and  non- relevant 
data. 

We  draw  everybody's  attention  to  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  helping  poor  countries  at- 
tain a  level  of  sustainable  development 
which  matches  that  of  the  rest  of  the  planet, 
protecting  them  from  troubles  and  dangers 
stemming  from  developed  nations,  and 
avoiding  their  entanglement  in  a  web  of  un- 
realistic obligations  which  would  com- 
promise both  theii'  independence  and  their 
dignity. 

The  greatest  evils  which  stalk  our  Earth 
are  ignorance  and  oppression,  and  not 
Science,  Technology  and  Industry  whose  in- 
struments, when  adequately  managed,  are 
indispensiible  tools  of  a  future  shaped  by  Hu- 
manity, b.v  itself  anil  lor  itself,  overcoming 
major  problems  like  overpopulation,  starva- 
tion and  worldwide  diseases. 

Bruce  N.  Ames,  director.  National  Insti- 
tute of  Environmental  Health  Sciences  Cen- 
ter. Berkeley: 

Philip  W.  Anderson,  Nol)el  (Physics),  de- 
partment of  physics,  Princeton; 

Christian  B.  Anflnsen.  Nobel  (Chemistry), 
biologist,  Johns  Hopkins: 

Julius  Axelrod.  Nobel  (medicine).  Labora- 
tory of  Cell  Biology,  National  Institute  of 
MentJil  Health: 

Samuel  H.  Barondes.  Langley  Porter  Psy- 
i  hiatric  Institute: 

BaruJ  Benacenaf,  Nobel  (Medicine),  Na- 
tional Medal  of  Science.  Dana-Farber  Inc.; 

Hans  Albrecht  Bethe.  Notjel  (Ph.vsics). 
Newman  Laboratory  of  Nuclear  Studies,  Cor- 
nell: 

Nicolaas  Bloembergen,  Nobel  (Physics), 
Harvard: 

Thomas  R.  Cech.  Nobel  (Chemistry).  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado; 

Stanley  Cohen,  Nobel  (Medicine),  professor 
of  biochemistry.  Vanderbllt: 

Morton  Corn,  director  of  Environmental 
Health  Engineering,  Johns  Hopkins: 

Erminio  Costa,  director.  Fidia-Georgetown 
Institute  for  Neurosiciences.  Georgetown 
Medical  School; 

Gerard  Debreu,  Nobel  (Economics),  profes- 
sor emeritus  of  economics.  University  of 
California; 

Call  DjerrassI,  professor  of  chemistry, 
Stanford,  U.S.  Academy  of  Sciences; 


Leon  Kisenberg.  professor  of  social  medi- 
i  inc.  Harvard: 

Ivar  Giaever,  Nobel  (Physics),  professor  of 
physics,  Rennselaer  Polytechnic  Institute; 

Donald  A.  Glaser.  Nobel  (Physics),  physi- 
cist. University  of  California; 

Roger  Gulllemln.  Nobel  (Medicine).  Whlt- 
liei'  Institute: 

Dudley  R.  Herschbach,  Nobel  (Chemistry), 
profes.sor  of  science.  Harvard; 

Roald  Hoffmann,  Nobel  (Chemistry),  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry.  Cornell; 

Jerome  Karle.  Nobel  (Chemistry),  chief  sci- 
entist. U.S.  Naval  Re.seaich  Laboratory; 

Wen  Hsiung  Kuo,  Department  of  Sociology. 
Unlvei-sity  of  Utah; 

Abel  Lajtha.  director.  Center  for 
Neurochemistry.  The  N.S.  Kline  Institute  for 
P.sychiatric  Re.search: 

M.  Daniel  Lane,  director.  Depaitment  of 
Biocheml.stry.  Johns  Hopkins; 

Arthur  M.  Langer.  liiroctor.  Environmental 
Science  Laboratory.  Institute  of  Applied 
Science.  Brooklyn.  College: 

Yuan  T.  Lee.  Nobel  (Chemistiy).  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry.  University  of  California. 
Berkeley: 

Wassily  Leontief,  Department  of  Econom- 
i.s,  NYU; 

Richard  S.  Lindzen,  U.S.  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  MIT: 

Harold  Linstone.  professor  emeritus  of  .sys- 
tem science.  Portland  State  University: 

William  N.  Lip.sconib,  Nobel  (Chemi.stry ). 
Department  of  Chemistry.  Harvard; 

Brooke  T.  Mossman.  profes.sor  of  pathol- 
ogy. University  of  Vermont; 

.Jo.seph  E.  Murray.  Nobel  ( Medicine i.  pro- 
fe.s.sor  emeritus  of  surgery.  Harvard: 

Daniel  Nathans.  Nobel  (Medicine),  profes- 
sor, John  Hopkins; 

Robert  P.  Nolan.  Environmental  Science 
Laboratory.  Institute  of  Applied  Science. 
Brooklyn  College; 

Linus  Pauling.  Noljel  (Chemistiy.  Peace), 
Linus  Pauling  Institute  of  Science  and  Medi 
cine; 

Arno  A.  Penzias.  Nobel  (Physics),  Bell  Lab- 
oratories: 

Malcolm  Ross,  Research  Mineralogi.st.  U.S. 
Geological  Survey; 

Jonas  Salk.  professor  in  International 
Health  Sciences.  The  Sari  Institute  for  Bio- 
logical Studies; 

Joseph  F.  Sayegh.  research  .scientist,  N.S. 
Kline  Institute  for  Psv<hiatric  Research; 

Elie  Shneour.  director  of  Biosystems  Insti- 
tutes Inc.: 

Charle.s  Towne.s,  Nobel  (Ph.vsics).  physicist. 
University  of  California; 

H.arold  E.  Vaimus.  Noljel  (Medicine), 
microbiologist.  University  of  California; 

Thomas  Huckle  Weller.  Nobel  (Medicine), 
professor  emeritus.  Harvard: 

Elie  Wiesel,  Nobel  (Peace).  Boston  Univer- 
sity: 

Toi-sten  N.  Wiesel.  Nobel  (Medicine).  Presi- 
dent. Rockefeller  University; 

Robert  W.  Wilson.  Nobel  (Physics),  head, 
physics  research  department.  AT&T  Bel! 
Laboratories. 

COMMON  SKNSK  ON   llli';  KNVIKON.MKX'r 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
my.self  as  much  time  as  necessary. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  compliment 
my  colleague.  Senator  Wallop,  and 
also  Senator  Symms  for  their  outstand- 
ing statements,  for  what  I  would  say 
would  be  common  environmental  sense. 
A  lot  of  times  we  have  heaid  a  lot  of 
discussion  when  we  talk  about  environ- 
mental problems,  and  we  come  to  con- 
clusions that  do  not  make  common 
.Mi-ir.;!    t>^'i7V..i  tiMih  10  I  lOA 


sense  and  so  1  wish  to  compliment 
them  for  their  statements  and  also  I 
wish  Senator  Symms  well  on  his  visit 
to  the  Rio  conference. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  make  a  cou- 
ple of  t,'eneral  comments.  Senator  Wal- 
lop talked  about  the  need  for  science 
and  listeninMT  to  scientists.  I  think  that 
is  vitally  important.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion we  have  some  very  sit^nificant  en- 
vironmental problems  throut<hout  the 
world  and  the  Rio  conference,  hope- 
fully, will  address  those  problems.  At 
Rio,  we  will  work  in  a  concerted  effort 
with  many  of  our  friends  across  the 
planet  to  solve  those  problems,  to  work 
totjether  to  share  advice  and  counsel. 

We  have  solved  many  of  those  prob- 
lems in  the  United  States,  althout^h 
not  all  those  problems.  We  still  have 
some  challenges,  needless  to  say.  But  I 
think  we  are  decades  ahead  of  many  of 
our  countries  throughout  the  world  and 
we  can  help  them,  we  can  assist  them, 
but  I  do  not  think  we  can  pay  for  .solv- 
injj  all  of  their  environmental  prob- 
lems. 

Frankly.  I  wish  to  compliment  Presi- 
dent Bush  because  he  has  shown  some 
restraint  in  the  face  of  pressure  from 
many  people  to  make  a  ^rab  for  U.S. 
dollar's  to  pa.v  for  world  environmental 
problems,  problems  that  we  are  not  re- 
sponsible for.  problems  of  which  we  are 
not  the  orit,Mnators.  So.  therefore.  I  do 
not  think  that  we  should  be  the  pri- 
mary sponsor  for  solvinij  those  prob- 
lems. I  think  we  can  share  our  experi- 
ence, we  can  share  our  expertise,  but. 
frankly,  I  think  Presidt.'nt  Bush  has 
shown  ffreat  wi.sdom  in  showing  some 
leluctance  to  go  full  scale  toward  some 
of  what  I  would  sa.v  environmental  ex- 
tremists would  like  for  us  to  do  in  fiio. 

I  will  mention  just  a  couple  of  the 
proposals.  One  is  the  Global  Warming' 
Treaty  ret^ardint,'  which  many  have 
been  castiu'atinf,'  the  President  because 
he  did  not  f<o  far  enough.  I  have  heard 
•some  of  our  coUeat^ues  say,  "well,  the 
President  putted  the  Global  Warming 
Treaty  because  he  would  not  abide  by 
the  idea  of  having  exact  timetables  of 
mandalinK'  that  each  country  would 
not  have  emissions  of  greater  than 
1990.  even  in  the  year  2000." 

I  will  just  tell  my  coUeaKiies.  one.  be- 
fore they  make  that  statement,  they 
should  realize  what  kind  of  statement 
that  is.  If  we  siprn  a  ti-eaty  that  says 
that  our  country  will  not  have  emis- 
sions of  CO.>  «:reater  in  the  year  2000 
than  were  emitted  in  1990.  many  people 
state  the  only  way  that  we  can  achieve 
that  Roal  is  thi'outrh  pas.sape  of  a  car- 
bon tax.  It  is  likely  that,  to  be  effec- 
tive, a  carbon  tax  would  have  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  about  $10  per  bairel  of  oil 
or  25  cents  per  tfallon  of  jjasolinc.  Very 
few  people  have  talked  about  what  that 
would  do  to  the  economy.  It  would  cei'- 
tainly  raise  the  price  of  farmintr  t^oods. 

I  .see  my  colleague  from  Mississippi 
who  has  worked  so  tirelessly  in  agri- 
culture. If  you  increase  the  price  of  die- 
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sel  fuel,  if  you  increase  the  price  of 
gasoline  25  cents  per  gallon,  that  will 
have  a  significant,  negative  impact  on 
our  econom.v. 

Some  European  countries.  I  think  5 
out  of  the  12,  have  .said  they  might  go 
along  with  the  carbon  tax  of  that 
amount.  Their  land  area  is  not  nearly 
so  great  in  Europe  as  it  is  in  the  United 
States.  They  have  much  lower  trans- 
portation costs.  I  might  add  that  the 
Fiuropeans  have  said  they  would  only 
tiix  themselves  if  the  United  States 
did.  probably  knowing  full  well  the 
United  States  would  not  go  along  with 
an  expensive  proposal  that  would  be  so 
detrimental  to  our  econom.y. 

So  I  compliment  the  President.  He 
said  instead  of  having  mandates  that 
would  dictate  that  we  would  arbitrar- 
ily pick  a  figure  of  1990  emission  levels 
and  sign  a  treaty  that  says  we  would 
meet  and  reach  that  goal,  he  saia,  let 
us  have  it  as  a  goal  but  let  us  not  man- 
date it.  and  then  let  us  have  each  indi- 
vidual country  develop  a  plan  to  try  to 
achieve  that  goal. 

Again,  we  can  use  our  experience  and 
our  expertise  in  trying  to  make  signifi- 
cant reductions  without  real  harm  and 
significant  loss  to  the  economy. 

I  have  to  think  that  we  can  have  both 
a  strong  econom.y  and  a  sound  environ- 
ment. They  hapjwn  to  go  hand  in  hand. 
Frankly,  if  you  have  a  poor  economy, 
in  most  cases  .you  will  have  very  poor 
environmental  results.  If  a  company,  if 
an  indus.tr.v  is  losing  money,  they  do 
not  have  the  money  generated,  they  do 
not  have  the  profits  generated  nec- 
essary to  make  environmental  im- 
provements and,  therefoi'e.  many  times 
or  in  many  ca«es  they  will  not  use  the 
best  environmental  solutions  available. 

So  I  think  it  is  vitally  important 
that  we  encourage  both  a  sound  econ- 
omy and  sound  environmental  prac- 
tices. 1  think  that  is  what  the  Presi- 
dent is  saying,  both  in  the  Climate 
Change  Treaty  and  also  by  his  refusal 
to  sign  on  at  this  point  in  time  to  the 
Biodiversity  Treaty. 

I  think  he  happens  to  be  exactly 
right  by  not  signing  this  treaty,  one, 
because  it  does  not  protect  intellectual 
property  rights  and  that  is  vitally  im- 
portant. That  is  vitally  important  to 
our  country,  that  is  vitally  important 
if  I'rce  enterprise  is  to  develop  new 
technological  solutions  to  energy  and 
environmental  problems.  And.  two.  and 
this  is  equally  as  important  because  it 
provides  for  a  funding  process,  but  the 
Biological  Diversity  Treaty  provides 
for  a  funding  process  that  basically  al- 
lows the  Third  World  countries  to 
spend  our  money.  I  think  the  President 
objects  to  that,  and  I  believe  he  is  just 
as  right  as  he  can  be. 

I  have  a  real  problem  when  I  see  a  lot 
of  people  wanting  to  use  the  Rio  sum- 
mit as  a  method  or  a  means  to  have 
this  be  a  basic  income  transfer  from 
the  wealthier  countries  to  the  develop- 
ing countries.  I  might  mention  to  the 
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Ml  I  .HUM,  ilt'velopintf  countries  that  we 
are  not  so  wealthy.  Yes.  maybe  our 
GNF'  is  lartie,  hut  as  a  country,  wo  hap- 
pen to  he  l)roke.  We  have  a  deficit  this 
year  that  alrc-ailv  is  projected  to  he 
close  to  $100  l)illi()n  We  have  a  debt  in 
this  country  that  will  exceed  S4  trillion 
this  year. 

How  in  the  world  can  we  be  expected 
to  pick  up  all  the  costs,  or  even  a  siMT- 
nlficant  portion,  of  solvinjj  the  envi- 
ronmental problems  that  now  exist 
throut^hout  the  world,  environmental 
pi'ot)lems  which  som<>  people  have  esti- 
mated that  the  industrialized  world 
needs  to  pi'ovide  a.ssistance  fundini?  of 
up  to  $12.')  to  $1 10  l)illion  per  year? 

Some  of  the  pi'ovisions  in  the  Bio- 
lot,'ical  Diversity  Treaty  and  in  A^'enda 
21  that  they  are  nepotiatintr  in  Rio  ad- 
dress financintj  and  tryint,'  to  fiu'ure  out 
how  we  lan  develop  income  transfers 
from  some  of  the  wealthier  countries 
to  the  developing  countries  to  where 
the  develop!  nK'  countries  will  have 
total  conti'ol  over  the  money.  Auain. 
everyone  assumes  that  we  have  the 
money  in  the  United  States,  which  we 
do  not. 

Some  of  us  will  he  aiftri'essivel.v  pui'- 
suinjc  a  balanced  budt^et  amendment, 
hopefully  within  the  next  couple  of 
wtH'ks  in  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. I  hope  and  pray  it  will  pass  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  and  that  it 
will  be  ratified  by  the  necessary 
States,  three-fourths  of  the  States  in 
the  country.  I  hope  that  will  happen. 
But  I  will  tell  you.  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  balance  the  bu<lt:i't  when  you  are 
spendint^  about  .$'100  billion  more  than 
you  are  taking  in.  That  is  the  present 
case. 

Wo  are  spendinjr  rijfht  now,  this  year. 
$1.5  trillion.  That  is  about  $fi.OO()  for 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States.  That  is  without  the  ob- 
li)^ati<in  of  picking'  up  the  environ- 
mental problems  that  exist  throuk'hout 
the  world.  So  we  neeil  to  look  foi'  solu- 
tions. Kood  solutions  and.  in  this  Sen- 
atoi''s  opinion,  market-oriented  solu- 
tions, solutions  that  encoura>,'e  private 
pi'opert.v.  solutions  that  encoui'atje  a 
free  enterprise  system  and  new  devel- 
opment. Many  projects  that  we  have 
seen  funded  eithei-  thiou^rh  the  Woild 
Bank  or  othei-  multilateral  assistance 
mechanism,  have  not  been  environ- 
mentally safe,  they  have  not  been  envi- 
ronmentally sound.  The  United  States 
is  continuint,'  to  work  in  Rio  to  im- 
prove the  environmental  sensitivity  of 
the  World  Bank  and  of  the  institutions. 

Mr.  Presi<lent.  I  will  insert  in  the 
Rkcoki)  at  this  point  two  articles,  one 
entitled  'Rio  Agenda:  Soak  the  West's 
Taxpayers"  and.  two.  "Deret^ulator  in 
Rio."  Both  of  these  talk  about  solu- 
tions. One  is  complimentary  of  the 
I'resident  because  he  does  have  the  in- 
terest of  protecting  American  jobs 
while  protecting;  the  environment.  And 
the  other  one  discusses  the  a^renda  of 
Rio  by  many  people  to  try  to  transfer 


wealth  from  the  United  States,  wealth 
that  we  do  not  have,  wealth  that  we 
cannot  affoid. 

So,  Mr.  President.,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  to  print  both  of  these  articles 
in  the  Rkcohu. 

There  beinjr  no  objection.  I  h<>  articles 
wert!  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoki).  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  .June  3.  19921 

Rio  Aoknd.a  Soak  thk  Wk.st's  Taxcaykhs 
(By  Patricia  Adani.s) 

The  Third  Worlds  elite  and  theji  (,'lobal 
Mroupie.s  have  descended  u|xjn  the  tf.N.  uiKa- 
nize<t  Karth  Sumtnit  meeting  this  week  In 
Rio  (le  .laneiro  with  plans  to  extract  up  to 
$140  billion  a  year  (roni  Western  taxpjiyeis. 
"Fear  hy  the  North  of  environmental  deti- 
ladatlon  provides  the  South  the  leverage 
that  did  not  exist  before,"  Prime  Minister 
Mahathir  Mohamad  of  Malaysia  told  fellow 
(1  77  memUM's  (the  Thiid  World's  answer  to 
the  O  7)  a  month  n^o  In  Kuala  Lumpur.  "It 
is  fully  ju.Htifietl  for  us  to  approach  it  this 
way.  ' 

The  only  way  for  ThinI  World  countries  to 
avolil  environmental  dama>ce.  Ur.  Mahathir 
went  on,  "Is  for  them  to  ret  elve  siitistantial 
material  help."  Translation  If  the  West  ex- 
pects countries  like  Malay.sia  to  stop  lazlni; 
their  tropical  forests,  the  West  will  have  to 
pay  the  price. 

To  comp«>n.sate  Third  World  natlorw  foi' 
protectintf  their  environments.  Brazil  and 
Artfentina  have  suKtfe.sted  a  lon^  list  of 
mechanisms  in  a  joint  submis.sion  to  the 
t'nited  Nations  General  Assembly. 

AmonK  them  would  be  a  tax  on  news- 
papers. A  mere  one-tenth  of  a  cent  levy  on 
each  of  the  K?, 546.000  papers  read  each  day  in 
the  U.S.  alone  would  yield  almost  $2:<.2  bil- 
lion rt  year.  Brazil  and  Argentina  envLsawe 
taxiii>c  newspaper  readers  In  all  OKCD  loiin- 
f  ries. 

ao|':niia  n 

Another  Brazillan-AiKontlita  propt)snl  is 
what  they  call  Green  Mail:  "An  environ- 
mental stamp  would  be  created  to  be  u.sed 
1  ompulsorily  in  all  international  correspond 
ence."  The  two  K0vernment.s  happily  note 
that  more  than  8  t)illion  pieces  of  mail  were 
sent  acioss  international  holders  in  19H9. 

Call  It  Green  Mail  or  call  it  blackmail.  Rio 
win  almo.st  certainly  start  the  ball  rolling 
on  Agenda  21  the  tl.N.s  900  pa»fe  master 
plan  to  save  the  world's  environment  in  the 
21st  century.  Le.ss  certjiiii  will  be  who  con- 
trols the  transfer  of  fundi<  frotji  Westein  tax- 
payers to  Third  World  treasuries,  and  how 
hit;  the  heap's  to  be.  The  U.N.  estimates  an 
eventual  requirement  of  $125  billion  per  year. 
The  World  Bank  believes  a  mere  $80  billion 
jointly  finanied  l)y  the  Thliil  World  and  the 
West    will  do  the  job. 

The  rich  O  7  countries'  candidate  to  con- 
trol whatever  money  does  wet  transferred  is 
the  Global  Knvironment  Facility  a  three- 
year-old  experiment  In  environmentally 
fiiendly  fundinn  lun  by  the  World  Bank  and 
two  t.'.N.  agencies.  But  the  poorer  couiitrle.s 
as.sembled  In  the  misnamed  G-77  ithe  ^rroup 
actually  has  128  members!  is  leery  of  letting 
the.se  lartfc  sums  be  controlled  by  institu 
tions  under  developed  country  thumbs.  They 
want  a  Green  Fund  financed  by  the  rich 
countries  but  with  a  "democratic"  struc- 
ture one  country,  one  vote.  China  wants 
rich  countries  "a.ssessed"  In  pi'oportion  to 
their  cross  <lomesti<-  product. 

While  this  tUK  of  war  between  G  7  and  G 
77    Koes    on.    few    have   awaketied    to    what 
eithers  pork  iKirrel  would  mean  for  the  irlob- 


al  environment.  A  Green  Fund  would  bank 
roll  countries  like  Malaysia,  whose  govern- 
ments have  .seized  vast  native  landholdint;."* 
in  the  past  (le(  aile  and  then  doled  out  loKKinj; 
licenses  for  them  to  favoreil  con<'e.ssionaires. 
In  the  Malaysian  st.<it.e  of  Saiawak  on  the  is- 
land of  Boineo  scene  of  some  of  the  world's 
most  indiscriminate  lounint,'  of  ancient 
rainfoi-ests  almost  all  timber  comesslons 
are  owned  by  Malay.sian  politicians,  theii- 
relatives  or  their  companies. 

Other  .advocates  of  the  proposed  tax  Kiab  of 
the  ileveloptvl  countries'  resounes  the  gov- 
ernments of  China.  India.  Pakistan  and 
Ghana  -make  no  less  outra»;eous  custodians 
of  their  peoples'  environments.  The  Chinese 
i;oveiiiment  champions  Green  Funds  to  com- 
bat .soil  and  water  degradation.  But  It  plans 
to  bulbl  an  economically  and  environ- 
mentally luinousdam  on  the  Yangtze. 

A  feasibility  study  could  justify  the 
Yangtze  project's  $10.7  billion  cost  only  by 
grossly  overestimatln*,'  tienefits  and  under- 
statiiiK  costs.  To  minimize  estimated  I'eset- 
t lenient  costs,  it  was  assumed  that  500.000 
people  would  \>e  left  to  live  in  the  flood  stor- 
age area  on  the  re.servoir  s  rim.  To  minimize 
foreign  exchanne  costs,  the  study  a.ssumed 
China's  adtnlnlstered  rate  for  the  yuan,  rath- 
er than  the  far  les-s  llatterlnk'  free-market 
rate.  Thounh  the  Yantitze  is  a  major  tians- 
port  artery,  the  study  alto«et  her  ignored  dis- 
ruption to  the  port  at  Chonu'Qintf  and  des- 
tinations downstream  during  the  dam's  18- 
year  construction  period.  The  costs  of  soil 
erosion  and  dama»,'e  to  coastal  farming  were 
also  slighted,  as  were  the  costs  of  relocatinK 
the  1.2  million  people  who  would  have  to 
move.  " 

India,  like  China,  has  played  fast  and  loo.se 
with  its  people's  environment.  The  once 
thriving  agricultural  community  of 
KiiiKiaull  ill  north  India  has  been  reduced  to 
destitution  by  conta.mlnation  from  the  12 
stale-owned  open-pit  coal  mines  and  the  five 
state-owned  coal-fired  electricity  tJeneratint; 
plants  they  have  as  neighbors.  Watei'  infu.sed 
with  coal-ash  slurry  and  air  laden  with  dust 
and  sulphur  dioxide  have  precipit.ated  a  pub- 
lic health  disaster. 

Ki«hly  thou.sand  Ghanaian  farmers  and 
fishermen  lost  thaii'  homes  to  make  way  for 
the  foreign-aid  financed  Akosombo  dam  and 
what  became  the  world's  larnest  man-made 
lake.  I^ike  Volta.  Residents  in  the  vicinity 
of  I^ake  Volta  have  liecome  infected  with 
I'ilharzla.  a  debilitAtinK  disease  spread  by  a 
snail  that  thrives  In  larwe  bodies  of  still 
water.  Eiosion  of  the  Ghanaian  coastline— no 
longer  leplenlsh  by  upstream  sediment— has 
swept  tens  of  thousands  of  homes  in  the  sea- 
side town  of  Keta  into  the  sea.  The  erosion 
has  also  affected  neltrhlxjrintf  Tono.  destroy- 
ing the  coastal  highway.  submeiKintf  palm 
oil  plantations  and  threatening  the  piers 
from  which  the  c'ountry's  phosphates  are  ex- 
ported. Now  foreign  aid  donors  have  pledtjed 
another  $50  million  to  undo  the  damakre  the 
ori»final  foreign  aid  did. 

The  World  Bank's  track  I'ecord  is  no  less 
bad.  Its  Polonotoeste  project,  a  vast  col- 
onization scheme  in  Brazil's  Amazon  water- 
shed, lured  a  million  settlers  into  the  retfion 
with  subsidies  and  promises  of  fertile  land. 
But  beneath  the  lush,  rainforest  canopy,  the 
.soils  were  poor,  and  the  settlers  were  forced 
into  wave  upon  wave  of  additional  clear- 
ances. cieatinK  a  15.000  square  mile  waste- 
land. The  World  Bank's  publicists  have  since 
put  a  bright  face  on  the  disaster,  claiming  In 
1990  in  their  first  annual  environmental  re- 
port, that  the  resulting  adverse  publicity 
"fostered  a  «rowinK  political  and  public  com- 
mitment to  presei've  the  Amazon's  remain- 
ing natural  resources." 
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Recklessness  on  this  scale  has  led  many 
environmentalist  and  citizen  activists 
throughout  the  Third  World  to  conclude  that 
money  in  the  hands  of  their  governments  is 
the  cause  of  environmental  problems,  not 
their  solution.  Without  easy  money  from  for- 
eign aid  organizations  and  foreign  banks. 
Third  World  governments  could  not  have  af- 
forded the  host  of  uneionomic  development 
projects-  from  dams  to  logging  operations  to 
mining  schemes— that  have  expropriated  pri- 
vate and  village  land  to  ruinous  economic 
and  environmental  results.  Unaccountable 
governments  and  International  institutions 
with  the  power  to  extinguish  local  property 
and  customary  rights  for  the  supposed  "na- 
tional good"  are  at  the  root  of  many  of  the 
Thiid  Worlii's  environmental  disaster. 

Third  World  governments  want  money,  and 
to  get  it  are  prepared  to  hold  hostage  their 
people  and  the  environment  upon  which 
their  people  depend.  The  Western  govern- 
ments-reeling from  often  justified  criticism 
of  their  own  environmental  records  -want  to 
buy  the  silence  of  their  critics.  But  throwing 
money  at  the  problem  only  promises  to 
compound  the  damage,  while  ignoring  the 
Third  World  public's  increasing  demands 
that  their  governments  respect  local  prop- 
erty and  customary  lights.  Th«  Western 
loaders  should  listen  to  the  presumed  bene- 
ficiaries of  their  largess,  and  say  "no"  to 
more  money. 

I  Ms.  Adams,  executive  director  of  Probe 
International,  a  Toronto  environmental 
group,  is  the  author  of  "Odious  Debts:  Loose 
Lending.  Corruption,  and  the  ThinI  World's 
Knvironmental  Legacy  "  (Eaith-scan.  1991.) 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  3.  1992] 

UKUKGLT.Arolt  IN  RiO 

There's  a  good  reason  why  George  Bush 
was  the  last  major  world  leader  to  sign  up 
for  this  week's  P2arth  Summit  in  Rio.  He 
doesn't  fit  in. 

On  paper,  at  least,  the  summit  has  a  com- 
mon goal,  protecting  the  environment.  Prob- 
lem is.  too  many  of  the  people  at  Rio  believe, 
fervently,  that  the  best  method  of  achieving 
that  protection  is  the  creation  of  new  rules 
for  everyone  else's  daily  life.  This  approach 
is  a  nonstarter  In  the  United  States.  Pi"esi- 
dent  Bush's  attitude  reflects  that  reality. 

The  American  political  community  is  cui"- 
leiitly  trying  to  discern  why  Ro.'^s  Pei"ot  is  so 
popular.  One  reason,  we're  certain,  is  that  a 
great  many  Americans  have  had  it  up  to  here 
with  public  rulemaking.  Whether  one's  con- 
tact with  public-sector  rules  comes  at  the 
level  of  the  welfare  office.  Medicare,  the  de- 
partment of  motor  vehicles,  asbestos  abate- 
ment mandates  or  litigation  over  some  rule's 
undecipherable  meaning,  the  giowing  feeling 
in  the  U.S.  is  that  it's  all  become  too  much. 

By  now.  for  instance,  many  people  who  live 
in  relatively  small  American  communities 
have  seen  their  town's  budget  hit  hard  by  the 
cost  of  complying  with  an  order  from  the 
state  environmental  bureaucracy.  That  state 
bureaucracy,  in  turn,  is  acting  under  the  au- 
thority of  directives  from  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  Washington.  And  the 
KPA  is  a  protectorate  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 
America's  own  land  of  Oz. 

Pi'ofessional  environmentalists  or  those 
who  still  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  regulatory 
activity  won't  like  this  view,  but  at  the  level 
of  practical  politics  Ross  Perot  and  George 
Bush  have  recognized  that  people  in  the 
United  States  don't  want  to  absorb,  or  pay 
yet  again  for.  any  more  rules  from  Oz. 

In  past  month.s.  Mr.  Bush  himself  oi"  his  ad- 
ministration have  taken  several  major  steps 


to  slow  or  thwart  higher  levels  of  regulation. 
The  President  sided  with  Vice  President  Dan 
Quayle  and  against  KPA  .'\ilministrator  Wil- 
liam Reilly  in  deciding  how  utilities  would 
have  to  comply  with  the  pollution-control 
requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Then  the  administration's  "God  Squad." 
led  by  Interior  Secretary  Manuel  Lujan. 
ruled  a  few  weeks  ago  to  exempt  some 
loggers'  jobs  from  elimination  by  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act's  protection  of  the  spotted 
owl.  (Meanwhile  a  federal  judge  this  week 
ruled  to  take  the  owls  and  the  Northwest's 
economy  under  his  wing:  good  luck  to  all.) 

Last  week  Mr.  Quayle's  office  announced 
that  not  all  bioengineci-ed  foo<l  products 
would  have  to  endure  the  FDA's  costly  ap- 
proval process.  Both  consumers'  pocket- 
books  and  the  U.S.  biotech  industry  will  ben- 
efit. Finally,  just  before  Mr.  Bush  left  for 
Rio.  the  State  Department  announced  that 
the  U.S.  wouldn't  be  signing  the  summit's 
"biodiversity"  treaty. 

By  some  accounts,  all  these  deregulatory 
actions  were  "election  year  politics."  We 
guess  this  means  that  the  people  are  getting 
in  the  way  again.  Under  Beltway  political 
theory,  the  regulatory  carrying  capacity  of 
the  American  voters  is  infinite.  Clean  air. 
fuel-mileage  standards,  wetlands,  banking, 
securities,  new  drugs,  disability  laws.  Medi- 
care-just pile  on  more  perfectibility  and 
they  will  somehow  figuie  out  how  to  live 
with  it  and  pay  for  it. 

Except,  of  course,  that  in  the  U.S.  we  hold 
elections.  And  to  the  great  discomfort  of  the 
Washington  establishment,  for  whom  regula- 
tion is  a  kind  of  jobs  program.  Presidents 
Carter.  Reagan,  and  Bush  all  made  deiegula- 
tion  a  significant  part  of  their  political  plat- 
forms. This  in  turn  means  that,  unlike  most 
of  tho.se  nations  now  in  Rio,  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment since  1976  has  developed  an  intellectual 
"aigumeiit  to  underpin  its  deregulatory  phi- 
losophy. 

Across  three  U.S.  presidencies  in  the  1970s, 
the  '80s  and  now  the  "90s.  the  regulatory  exu- 
berance for  benefits  has  been  balanced 
against  the  reality  of  costs.  Saving  pairs  of 
spotted  owls  is  a  benefit;  ordering  into  obliv- 
ion the  source  of  income  for  35.000  logging 
families  is  a  cost.  Cleaner  utilities  is  a  bene- 
fit: allowing  the  Siena  Club,  with  EPA's 
support,  to  tangle  utilities  in  procedural 
knots  over  pollution  permits  is  a  cost,  which 
consumers  pay. 

This  balance  is  the  political  principle  that 
George  Bush  brings  to  Rio.  Rio.  however, 
will  be  filled  with  people  chanting  for  a 
heavy  rain  of  rules  and  treaties— to  stop 
global  warming,  close  the  ozone  hole,  make  a 
list  of  all  the  species  on  earth,  make  Detroit 
manufacture  cars  that  run  on  sunshine  and 
export  more  money  from  the  American  mid- 
dle cla.ss  to  create  EPAs  all  over  the  world. 
Amid  this,  we  hope  that  Mr.  Bush  has  an  op- 
portunity to  explain  to  his  colleagues  why 
the  elected  leader  of  the  American  people 
won't  be  signing  up  for  all  of  it. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFP'ICER.  The  time 
now  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  17' 2  minutes. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Wyomint;  a.s  much 
time  as  he  should  desire.  a,s  well  as 
control  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoinintj. 

KAKTH  SLMMIT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank   the   Senator  fi"om   Oklahoma.   I 


appreciate  very  much  his  remarks.  I 
also  appreciate  the  powerful  statement 
of  Senator  Symms.  I  also  thank  my 
friend.  Senator  Wallop,  for  an  exceed- 
ingly and  exti'aordinarily  powerful 
statement  on  the  issue. 

I  do  know  that  all  of  us  here  are 
pleased  that  there  is  a  participation  by 
our  Government  in  the  Rio  summit. 

It  is  curious  to  me  that  we  have 
heard  so  often  Members  fi'om  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  railinjr  and  carpi ner  in 
this  Chamber  about  Pi-esident  Bush  not 
doing  enough  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment. Hopefully,  they  will  dispense 
with  that  rhetoric  in  the  future.  Ini- 
tially, they  urged  him  to  go.  and  railed 
about  that.  Then,  when  he  decided  to 
go.  they  railed  about  that.  too. 

So  the  President  is  going  to  Brazil, 
and  when  he  comes  back.  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  something  new  to  rail 
about.  I  think  we  will  all  be  pleased 
when  the  Earth  summit  is  concluded. 
Many  good  things  will  come  out  of  the  - 
meetings  in  Rio.  and  the  administra- 
tion deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  in 
helping  to  bring  some  good,  common 
sense  to  the  process. 

I  must  say  it  surely  does  get  tire- 
some listening  to  some  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
pump  out  the  extreme  rhetoric  about 
the  greenhouse  effect,  and  global  cli- 
mate change,  and  the  positions  taken 
by  the  administration  on  these  issues. 
Ever.yone  would  agree  that  ozone  deple- 
tion is  a  serious  issue.  No  one  objects 
to  addressing  that  impoitant  matter. 
Global  warming  is  simply  not  the  same 
issue.  It  is  an  unknown  of  indefinable 
dimension. 

I  was  quite  fascinated  by  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  Washington  Post  re- 
cently that  dealt  with  this  subject.  It 
has  been  fascinating  to  observe  the 
coverage  of  the  Washington  Post  over 
the  years  on  this  one.  Often  you  will 
see  a  factual  news  article  explaining 
that  there  is  no  scientific  evidence 
whatsoever  that  industrial  activity 
was  actually  causing  significant  warm- 
ing of  the  Earth.  Such  an  article  would 
then  be  followed  by  an  editorial  calling 
for  drastic  measui-es  to  curtail  carbon 
dioxide  emissions  in  order  to  head  off  a 
catastrophe  of  global  dimension.  The 
editorial  opinions  have  not  matched  up 
with  the  facts  being  presented  in  arti- 
cles within  the  same  paper. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles 
was  by  Boyce  Rensberger  in  the  Sun- 
day edition.  I  would  like  to  share  a 
brief  quote  from  that  article: 

Scientists  generally  agree  that  it  has  t)een 
getting  warmer  over  the  last  hundred  years, 
but  the  average  rate  of  change  is  no  greater 
than  in  centuries  past,  and  there  is  no  con- 
sen.sus  that  human  activity  is  the  cause.  And 
while  there  is  no  doubt  that  continued  emis- 
sions of  "greenhouse  gases"  tend  to  aid 
warming,  it  is  not  clear  that  cutting  back  on 
emissions  could  do  much  to  stop  a  natural 
tiend.  if  that  is  what  is  happening. 

In  my  view,  the  most  critical  prob- 
lem  which   thi-eatens  our  global   envi- 
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ronment  is  not  tjreenhouse  ffases.  li  is 
not  something  easily  addressed  by 
science.  It  is  not  an  issue  defined  in 
terms  like  "risk  assessment."  It  is  not 
those  issues  raised  in  pseudo-scientific 
journals.  The  real  problem— and  I  will 
bet  you  it  will  not  even  get  addressed 
in  Rio — is  the  overpopulation  of  the 
Earth.  That  is  the  real  issue.  There  is 
no  other  more  critical  issue.  And  when 
you  get  into  this  one.  you  are  into  the 
areas  of  political  correctness.  You  are 
into  the  areas  of  religion.  You  are  into 
the  areas  of  ethnicity. 

But  I  say  to  my  colleagues  and  to 
anyone  who  is  involved  in  this  issue,  if 
you  are  going  to  be  honest  about  the 
global  environment,  we  must  deal  with 
the  population  of  the  Earth.  How  many 
footprints  can  the  Earth  sustain?  It  is 
that  simple.  We  must  first  wrestle  with 
this  issue.  And  then  we  really  will 
start  a  national,  and  even  global  de- 
bate. 

But  maybe  that  is  one  reason  people 
are  wary  of  politicians.  They  know 
that  in  Rio  we  will  be  examining  global 
studies.  We  will  be  watching  models. 
We  will  be  watching  persons  who  will 
talk  in  extraordinary  terms  from  trea- 
tises and  white  papers. 

But  when  they  get  up  to  the  gut  issue 
of  how  many  footprints  can  the  Earth 
sustain,  it  will  all  be  remarkably 
vague.  And  that  is  too  bad.  because 
that  is  the  toughest  issue  of  all. 

I  happened  to  visit  recently  the  ruins 
of  Tikal  in  Guatemala.  Here  was  a  soci- 
ety of  extraordinary  dimension  with 
regard  to  geometry  and  astrology  ami 
government  and  social  structures.  That 
civilization  began  before  Christ  and 
then  in  the  years  950  A.D.  to  1000  .\  D. 
it  ended — just  ended. 

Some  said  it  was  disease.  Some  said 
it  was  the  plague.  Some  said  perhaps 
some  huge  atmospheric  cataclysm.  But 
one  of  the  great  students  of  TiKal  and 
the  Mayan  culture  said  simply  that 
when  you  get  to  the  point  where  the 
food  gatherer  of  the  family  suddenly 
knows  that  his  family  will  perish  with- 
out further  food-  then  that  person  will 
take  the  last  animal,  will  catch  the 
last  fish,  will  kill  the  last  bird,  and 
that  is  exactly  the  way  it  is. 

You  need  only  look  around  the  world 
to  know  what  Is  occurring  with  the 
global  population  issue,  and  we  all  sit 
silently  by  and  watch  it  happen  and 
talk  about  vapors  and  whether-  cattle 
will  give  off  methane  that  will  destroy 
the  Earth.  I  mean  it  is  absolutely  ab- 
surd. 

So  I  throw  out  the  challenge  to  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
and  those  on  this  side:  How  many  foot- 
prints will  fit  on  the  Earth'.'  And  then 
maybe  we  will  get  to  some  sensible  dis- 
cussion of  what  it  is  that  will  save  the 
Earth. 

I  have  studied  the  issue,  yet  not  to 
the  degree  of  scientists,  who  cannot 
seem  to  agree  at  all  on  global  warming. 
They   agree    that    the    Earth    has   been 
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but  the  average  rate  of  change  is  no 
greater  than  in  centuries  past.  And 
there  is  no  consensus  that  human  ac- 
tivity is  the  cause.  And  while  there  is 
no  doubt  that  continued  emissions  of 
greenhouse  gases  tend  to  aid  warming, 
it  is  not  clear  that  cutting  back  on 
emissions  could  do  much  to  stop  a  nat- 
ural trend. 

That  is  what  I  shared  with  you  pre- 
viously from  the  article. 

Some  of  the  Senators  who  have  been 
the  most  outspoken  critics  of  the  ad- 
ministration— and  they  come  here  to 
this  floor  regularly  to  share  that;  yes. 
it  is  almost  a  litany  now— they  have 
positions  that  I  see  seem  to  be  way  out 
in  front  of  science.  Yet  some  scientists 
have  said  that  their  own  computer 
models  can"t  predict  rapid  warming. 
But,  let  us  face  it,  even  the  most  ad- 
vanced computer  models  involving  the 
complex  global  climate  cannot  account 
for  all  of  the  variables  in  nature. 

So  it  is  good  to  see  from  time  to  time 
that  facts  percolate  through  the  emo- 
tion and  the  hidden  agendas  and  make 
it  to  the  surface— and  please  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  are  not  a  ton  of  hidden 
agendas  in  this  issue. 

So  I  would  ask  that  the  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  be  placed  in  the 
Rkcord  following  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OP'FICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend President  Bush  and  Secretary  of 
State  Baker  for  their  fine  leadership  in 
this  issue.  During  a  time  when  the  de- 
bate and  the  charges  have  been  quite 
heated,  we  are  fortunate  that  cooler 
heads  have  prevailed. 

Finally,  we  should  take  a  closer  look 
when  we  talk  of  overpopulation -at 
what  is  happening  in  Haiti. 

The  President  takes  a  ton  of  Oak  on 
that  one.  But  he  should  not.  because  ei- 
ther you  follow  the  lefugee  laws  or  you 
change  the  refugee  laws. 

Our  refugee  laws  and  the  United  Na- 
tion's refugee  laws  are  quite  clear.  A 
refugee  is  a  person  fleeing  persecution 
based  on  race,  religion,  or  because  of 
membership  in  a  national  organization 
or  political  organization.  A  refugee 
under  the  United  Nations  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  law  is  not  a  person  fleeing 
poverty.  Get  that.  You  may  not  like 
that  definition,  but  that  is  the  present 
definition  of  a  refugee. 

So.  as  the  President  said,  it  is  not 
our  function  to  provide  solace  for  every 
economic  refugee.  If  you  did,  there 
would  be  16  to  20  million  people  who 
would  be  right  here,  right  now. 

So  you  either  stick  with  the  defini- 
tion of  refugee  or  you  change  it. 

What  do  we  have  there  in  Haiti'.'  We 
have  a  population  there  wreaking 
havoc  with  the  environment  by  chop- 
ping down  trees  by  the  thousand  in 
order  to  make  products,  charcoal  that 
can  be  sold  for  a  few  cents  a  day.  That 


i.-s  also  happening  in  An  rh,  m  inma,  in 
Bangladesh,  and  many  other  places. 

Population  growth  coupled  with  de- 
forestation should  be  the  focus  of  our 
concern  and  the  concern  of  U.N.  orga- 
nizations. Yet  most  of  us  here  seem  to 
prefer  to  tlagellate  the  American  peo- 
ple for  not  doing  enough  to  protect  the 
environment  while  countries  of  other 
participants  continue  with  fertility 
rates  of  1.8  or  2.5  or  3.2  percent.  What 
do  we  think  will  happen  to  the  world? 

Slash  and  burn  agriculture  is  increas- 
ing in  the  world  at  an  alarming  rate. 
As  everyone  knows,  this  only  serves  to 
deplete  the  natural  carbon  dioxide  sink 
and  causes  depletion  of  the  nutrient 
and  shallow  soils  so  the  trees  will 
never  grow  back  for  generations. 

Quickly  growing  urban  populations 
in  underdeveloped  countries  also  cause 
a  myriad  of  environmental  problems  as 
more  rural  people  flock  to  the  cities  in 
search  of  economic  opportunity. 

We  need  to  get  our  priorities 
straight.  We  need  to  understand  that 
the  less  developed  world  needs  help. 
But  we  also  need  to  recognize  that 
these  countries  love  to  heap  criticism 
on  us.  This  is  designed  to  make  us  feel 
guilty  for  problems  we  did  not  create. 
And  we  are  doing  more  to  correct  the 
environmental  problems  than  the  rest 
of  the  world  combined.  And  it  is  unfair 
to  place  impossible  demands  on  our 
country  especially  in  view  of  our  Na- 
tions  environmental  record. 

We  get  to  95  percent  purity  and  95 
percent  control  of  a  pollution  activity, 
but  the  cost  of  going  from  95  to  100  per- 
cent will  break  us.  .Meanwhile  the 
countries  who  chip  on  us  and  battle  us 
haven't  even  started  with  even  1  per- 
cent clearup. 

So  we  ought  to  sponge  away  the 
guilt,  now  that  we  have  a  unique  lead- 
ership role  in  the  world.  That  role  also 
includes  telling  the  truth  by  saying 
that  unless  certain  countries  begin  to 
deal  with  their  own  overpopulation 
problems,  we  face  the  greatest  threat 
to  global  destruction.  That  is  ulti- 
mately going  to  be  the  real  issue.  So  I 
would  love  to  hear  how  we  will  address 
this.  I  will  be  waiting  for  that. 

Meanwhile.  Americans  have  done  an 
awful  lot  for  the  global  environment 
and  an  awful  lot  for  the  environment  of 
this  country.  We  will  not  be  stampeded 
into  taking  action  that  is  not  in  our 
best  interests.  We  will  continue  to  take 
actions  that  are  mutually  beneficial 
for  all  countries  of  the  world.  We  will 
continue  to  adequately  address  out- 
own  environmental  problems-thank 
you  very  much,  right  here  at  home— 
and  we  have  done  a  beautiful  job  of 
that. 

Exhibit  i 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  31.  1992] 

As  Earth  Si.m.mit  Nears.  Consensus  Still 

Lacking  on  Gixjbal  War.mino's  Calse 

(By  Boyce  Rensbergen 

While  most  of  the  planet's  heads  of  state 
converge   on   Rio  de   Janeiro   for   the   Earth 
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Summit  to  set  policy  on  coping  with  global 
warming,  most  of  the  scientists  who  special- 
i-/.e  in  the  subject  .still  can't  figure  out 
whether  anything  unusual  is  actually  hap- 
peninK  to  Eiirth's  <  limate. 

Scientists  (generally  aKiee  that  it  has  been 
getting  warmer  over  the  last  hundred  years, 
but  the  average  rate  of  change  is  no  greater 
than  in  centuries  past,  and  there  is  no  con- 
sensus that  human  activity  is  the  cause.  And 
while  there  is  no  doubt  that  continued  emis- 
sions of  -greenhouse  gases"  tend  to  aid 
warming,  it  is  not  clear  that  cutting  back  on 
emissions  could  do  much  to  stop  a  natural 
trend,  if  that  is  what  is  happening. 

Seldom,  in  fact,  has  an  issue  risen  to  the 
top  of  the  international  political  agenda 
while  the  facts  of  the  matter  remained  so  un- 
certain. 

For  example,  in  the  single  most  com- 
prehensive effort  to  synthesize  the  state  of 
.scientific  knowledge  about  gloljal  warming, 
the  United  Nations  Environment  Protjram 
and  the  World  Meteorological  Organization 
called  together  .several  hundred  working  sci- 
entists from  '25  countries- most  of  the  top 
specialists  with  expertise  in  the  subject-and 
asked  them  to  write  a  comprehensive  report 
on  the  situation. 

That  group,  the  Intergovernmental  Panel 
on  Climate  Change  (IPCC).  produced  a  365- 
page  report  in  1990  that  was  the  scientific 
Ijasis  for  a  climate  treaty  to  be  adopted  in 
Rio.  It  concluded  that  the  future  warming 
rate  could  speed  up  considerably,  with 
Earths  mean  temperature  climbing  about  2 
degrees  Fahrenheit  by  2025  and  5  degrees  by 
2100. 

That  report  gave  impetus  to  one  of  the 
most  ambitious  international  efforts  ever 
undertaken,  yet  when  read  <losely  the  docu- 
ment gives  only  two  conclusions  it  calls 
••certain": 

There  is  a  natural  greenhouse  effect  that 
keeps  Earth  waiinei-  than  it  would  otherwise 
be.  Its  been  operating  for  billions  of  years, 
as  .scientists  have  long  known. 

Emissions  of  greenhou.se  gases  from  human 
activities  are  pushing  up  the  concentration 
of  those  gases  in  the  atmosphere.  That.  too. 
has  been  known  for  decades. 

With  less  confidence,  the  IPCC  scientists 
said  there  Is  fairly  reliable  evidence  that  the 
average  temperature  of  Earth's  surface  has 
risen  by  about  1  degree  Fahrenheit  over  the 
last  hundred  years  and  that  sea  level  has 
risen  by  four  to  eight  inches  in  the  same 
time. 

'-The  size  of  the  warming  is  broadly  con- 
sistent with  predictions  of  climate  models, 
but."  the  panel  cautioned,  •-it  is  also  of  the 
same  magnitude  as  natural  climate  varia- 
bility." 

In  other  words,  the  <  hanges  measured  to 
dale  in  the  environment  are  no  bigger  than 
those  the  P^arth  has  undergone  in  recent  cen- 
turies through  entirely  natural  processes. 

-It  is  not  po.ssible  at  this  time,"  the  report 
said,  "to  attribute  all.  oi-  even  a  large  part. 
of  the  observed  global-mean  warming  to  the 
enhanced  greenhouse  effect  (the  extra  warm- 
ing attributAl)le  to  those  human-produced 
gasesl  on  the  basis  of  the  observational  data 
currently  available." 

a  MA-rrKit  ok  I'KHsi-Kcnivi: 
If  these  measured  words  represent  the  con- 
sensus of  climate  expert.s,  what  about  all  the 
voices  calling  for  drastic  action,  all  tho.se  ex- 
perts so  widely  publicized  in  the  crescendo 
leading  to  Rio? 

The  fact  is  that  most  of  them  are  part  of 
the  consensus.  They  differ  not  so  much  on 
what  can  be  said  scientifically  but  on  what 
they   think   society  should   do   in   response. 


The  major  confrontation,  as  in  so  many  sci- 
entific controversies,  derives  less  from  what 
the  data  say  and  more  from  the  personalities 
of  the  scientists.  The  controversies  reveal  as 
much  about  the  temperaments  of  researchers 
as  the  temperature  of  Earth. 

The  most  visible  scientists  have  tended  to 
be  those  who  expre.ss  alarm  and  call  for  im- 
mediate. ma.ssive  action  in  the  name  of  pru- 
dence. They  are  most  visible  because  many 
are  backed  by  large  activist  organizations 
and  because  the  news  media  traditionally 
give  alarm  calls  prominence.  But  there  are 
also  more  circumspect  scientists  who  .say  the 
data  are  still  much  too  uncertain  to  rush 
into  action,  especially  expensive  action,  to 
curtail  greenhouse  emissions. 

The  most  prominent  climatologist  to 
sound  the  alarm  was  James  E.  Hansen  of 
NASA's  Goddard  Institute  for  Space  Studies. 
He  triggered  much  of  the  current  concern  by 
announcing  in  1988  that  --global  warming  has 
reached  a  level  such  that  we  can  ascribe  with 
a  high  degree  of  confidence  a  cause  and  ef- 
fect relationship  between  the  greenhouse  ef- 
fect and  ob.served  warming.  It  is  already  hap- 
pening now." 

One  of  the  alai-mists'  severest  critics  is  S. 
Fred  Singer,  the  first  director  of  the  U.S. 
weather  satellite  progiam  and  a  well-known 
skeptic  of  doomsday  scenarios.  Yet  Singer 
calls  the  IPCC  report  '-an  excellent 
compilation  .  .  .  filled  with  appropriate  cau- 
tions and  qualifications.""  And  he  agrees  that 
global  warming  is  likely  to  continue  but  sus- 
pects the  rate  will  be  'modest." 

What  follows  is  a  guide  to  the  facts  behind 
the  issues  to  be  di.scussed  at  Rio  Wednesday 
through  June  14— drawn  heavily  from  the 
data  published  in  the  IPCC's  original  report, 
its  update  of  that  report  and  other  analyses 
by  numerous  scientists,  including  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences'  Greenhouse 
Warming  Synthesis  Panel.  It  may  serve  as  a 
-•tool  kit"  for  nonspecialists  who  believe  the 
future  of  the  planet  should  be  taken  seri- 
ously. 

TuKNDs  IN  History:  Wild  Climate  Shivts 

To  hear  the  debate  over  global  warming, 
you'd  think  Earth's  climate  had  always  been 
steady  as  a  rock  and  is  only  now  being  forced 
to  change  on  account  of  human  activity.  In 
fact,  for  at  least  the  last  2  million  years,  the 
climate  has  been  swinging  wildly  l)etween 
ice  ages  (the  most  common  condition)  and 
interludes  of  warmth- often  far  more 
warmth  than  the  planet  is  now  experiencing. 

Many  climatologists  think  the  chief  cause 
of  these  repeated  swings  is  a  change  in  the 
intensity  of  sunlight  as  a  result  of  shifts  in 
the  tilt  of  Earth's  axis.  Even  a  slight  change 
can  cause  a  significant  cooling  or  warming. 

Some  .scientists  note  that  it  takes  a 
change  of  only  a  few  degrees  in  average  tem- 
perature-6  or  8  degrees  Fahrenheit— to  turn 
a  moderate  climate  into  an  ice  age  or  vice 
ver.sa.  Other  scientists  agree  but  point  that 
such  changes  have  been  occuriing  all  along 
without  any  human  input.  Extreme  climate 
shifts  are  perfectly  natural.  Temperature 
swings  in  the  past  were  enough  to  raise  or 
lower  sea  level  by  400  feet. 

There  is  no  way.  those  other  scientists  say. 
to  tell  whether  the  recent  warm  years  (in 
which  the  temperature  rise  over  the  past 
century  has  been  just  1  degree  Fi  are  part  of 
a  natural  fluctuation  or  something  new. 
Even  if  Earth  warmed  as  fast  as  is  predicted 
by  many  theories,  the  rate  of  change  would 
not  necessarily  Ije  faster  than  in  the  past. 
Recent  studies  of  ancient  climate  shifts  show 
that  they  can  occur  in  just  a  few  decades— 
the  time  scale  environmental  activists  are 
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warning  about  now.  This,  of  coui-se,  does  not 
mean  it  would  be  easy  for  people  and 
ecosystems  to  adapt.  Past  climate  shifts 
have  caused  major  waves  of  extinctions. 

Tracking  natural  climate  change  is  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  global  temperatures 
have  not  simply  oscillated  between  warm 
and  cold.  There  have  been  oscillations  within 
oscillations. 

tracking  the  bill  chill  .  .  . 

Take  the  latest  ice  age.  It  began  waning 
about  15.000  years  ago.  The  glaciei-s  began 
melting.  retreating  northward.  The 
meltwater  made  sea  levels  rise.  But  about 
10.500  yeai-s  ago.  the  trend  suddenly  reversed 
itself.  In  less  than  century  the  ice  age  re- 
turned. Temperatures  fell,  the  retreating 
glaciers  advanced  again  and  sea  level 
dropped. 

Nobody  knows  exactly  what  caused  the 
change,  but  many  expert*  suspect  the  huge 
volume  of  melting  ice  disrupted  circulation 
in  the  oceans.  The  meltwater.  being  colder 
and  le.ss  dense  than  salt  water,  could  have 
suppressed,  for  example,  the  Gulf  Stream, 
which  normally  heats  northern  latitudes 
with  tropical  water. 

The  cold  period  lasted  about  500  years: 
then,  as  abruptly  as  the  cooling  began,  a 
spell  of  global  warming  set  in  again. 

By  about  6.000  years  ago  the  post-ice  age 
climate  reached  its  warmest,  with  a  global 
average  temperature  about  2  degrees  F  high- 
er than  now.  Then  Earth  cooled  again,  drop- 
ping aljout  2'i  degrees.  So  much  water  be- 
came locked  into  glaciers  that  the  sea  level 
during  Greco-Roman  times  was  six  feet  lower 
than  it  is  today. 

....  AND  THE  LITTLE  ICE  AGE 

Then  the  roller  coaster  went  up  again  so 
that  between  2.000  and  500  years  ago  the 
Earth  was  about  1  degree  F  warmer  than 
now.  From  about  the  10th  century  through 
the  13th  century,  for  example,  Europe  was  so 
warm  that  Greenland  was.  in  fact,  green 
with  plants. 

Then  global  cooling  set  in  again,  and  about 
tlie  year  1550  there  began  an  episode  now 
known  as  the  Little  Ice  Age.  It  didn't  l3t  up 
until  atjout  1850.  Iceland,  which  today  is 
locked  in  sea  ice  only  one  to  three  weeks  a 
year,  was  then  icebound  five  or  six  months  a 
year.  In  London,  the  Thames  River  froze 
over  every  winter,  something  it  didnt  do  be- 
fore or  after. 

Since  1850  Earth  has  geneially  warmed, 
climbing  unevenly  out  of  the  Little  Ice  Age. 
Which  brings  up  one  of  the  contentious 
points  of  the  current  debate.  Some  experts 
say  the  warm  years  of  the  last  decade  are  a 
sign  of  something  new.  Others  say  we  may 
simply  still  be  coming  out  of  the  Little  Ice 
Age.  They  note  that  we  have  not  yet  re- 
turned to  the  warmth  of  the  medieval  era, 
when  Scandinavians  grew  grain  near  the 
Arctic  Circle. 

The  warming  trend  of  the  past  century  is 
by  no  means  smooth.  Much  of  it  happened 
before  1940,  when  carbon  dioxide  levels  were 
much  lower  than  they  are  now.  Then  the 
warming  stopped  and  reversed.  Global  cool- 
ing prevailed  from  1940  to  the  mid-1960s,  even 
as  industrial  activity  soared,  pouring  caibon 
dioxide  into  the  atmosphere.  Some  scientists 
warned  then  that  it  might  signal  a  new  ice 
age. 

But  around  1965,  the  warming  resumed  and 
has  been  increasing  quite  rapidly  ever  since. 
The  eight  warmest  years  of  the  20th  century 
have  all  come  since  1979.  But  as  the  long 
view  shows,  they  were  by  no  means  the 
warmest  years  ever.  It  was  considerably  hot- 
ter just  a  few  centuries  ago. 
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Gl.OHAL  Coomng:  Thk  Pahasoi.  EKKwrr 

This  may  be  the  year  of  the  parasol  effect, 
the  year  the  pul)lic  notices  that  aloiiK  with 
phenomena  that  would  warm  the  climate, 
there  are  others  that  woultl  cool  it.  Climate 
change  depends  on  which  of  the  two  forces  is 
more  powerful.  This  year  it  is  aliTiost  certain 
to  be  the  parasol  effect  from  Mount 
Pinatubo.  the  largest  volcanic  eruption  since 
Indonesia's  Krakatau  :n  18fl3. 

According  to  Alan  Rohock.  a  University  of 
Maryland  climatoloKisi.  Pinatubo  put 
enouKh  litjht-blockinK  material  Into  the  at- 
mosphere to  blot  out.  2  percent  of  incomin»f 
sunll>;ht.  The  coolInK  effect  of  that  event  Is 
believed  to  l;e  larger  than  the  warminK  effect 
of  all  the  "preenhou.se  kjases"  emitted  since 
the  beKinnin»;  of  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

Pinatubo's  dust  fell  back  quickly,  but  its 
sulfur  ilioxide  is  exijected  to  stay  aloft  for 
two  or  three  years.  Kach  sulfur  atom  absorbs 
sunlinht.  shadin^r  a  tiny  part  of  Karth's  sur- 
face. In  addition,  the  sulfur  causes  water 
vapor  to  conden.se  on  it.  cieatin>r  a  droplet  of 
water.  The  result  is  increased  I'loudiness. 

This  means  that  the  next  few  years  are 
likely  to  be  much  cooler  than  the  warm 
years  of  the  1980s.  But  because  the  sulfur  will 
eventually  come  down,  its  cooling  effect  will 
decline  and  Karth  will  return  to  its  previous 
climate  trend. 

Pinatubo's  coolinn  effect,  however,  is  a 
piker  compared  to  that  of  Mount  Tambora  in 
Indonesia.  Its  eruption  In  1815  laused  .such  a 
cooling  that  1816  became  known  as  "the  year 
without  a  summer."  In  New  Kn^^land,  for  ex- 
ample, it  snowed  several  times  that  summer. 

But  volcanoes  are  not  the  only  source  of 
sulfur  dioxide.  Industries  that  burn  sulfur- 
bearing  coal  and  oil  put  out  enout;h  sulfur 
that.  accordniK  to  one  estimate,  it.  blocks  7.5 
percent  of  the  sunlight  that  would  otherwise 
reach  the  ground  in  the  northeastern  United 
States.  Unlike  volcanoes,  which  shoot  their 
emissions  hitch  into  the  upper  atmosphere 
(where  they  stay  lor  years),  industrial  emis- 
sions usually  fall  out  (as  acid  rain)  within  a 
few  hundred  miles  of  their  source.  Still,  cli- 
matoloKists  suspect  they  may  have  helped 
keep  the  climate  from  warminx  as  much  as 
it  might  otherwise. 

Because  of  the  acid  rain  problem,  of 
course,  industries  are  belnjf  forced  to  cut  sul- 
fur emissions  -a  step  that  could  also  furl  the 
parasol. 

A  coolintr  effect  Is  probably  also  provided 
by  natural  clouds.  But  this  remains  con- 
troversial. It  is  widely  known  that  daytime 
clouds  keep  the  surface  cool  (by  simple  shad- 
inKi  and  that  nUhttlme  clou<is  keep  the  sm- 
tace  waini  (by  a  greenhouse  effect),  but  it 
has  not  t)een  clear  whether  one  <>utwei>rhed 
the  other,  or  which  mik'ht  predominate  (Mi- 
maloloM^ists  have  lookeil  at  clouds  from  both 
sides  now  ami  some  researchers  have  ten- 
tatively concluded  they  are  net  coolers. 
SliKht  variations  in  how  cloud  effects  are  In- 
terpreted lead  to  changes  up  or  down  of  sev- 
eral dcKiees  In  predicted  global  warming 

Some  ilimate  experts  predict  Krcenhou.se 
warming  will  increa.se  cloud  cover.  If  so,  this 
could  offset  the  warmin»f.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  Karth  has  undergone  a  very  sllnht 
increase  In  cloudine.ss  over  the  last  10  years. 

Thk  aHKKNHoit.sK  Ekkkct:  What  It  l.s.  Mow  It 
WoiiKs 
When  sunlik'ht  enters  a  Kieenhou.se,  It 
passes  through  the  glass  and  strikes  the  sur 
laces  Inside.  Some  light  Is  rellecteil  back 
Into  space  and  some  is  absorbed  by  the  soli 
and  plants.  The  light's  energy  is  storeil  as 
heat.  (I-Uirth  receives  no  heat  directly  from 
the  sun.)  The  warmed  objects  then  radiate 
the  heat  into  the  surrounding  air. 


Two  things  happen  at  this  point.  First,  the 
heated  air  rises- a  phenomenon  called  con- 
vection but  is  trapped  by  the  glass.  This  is 
what  accounts  for  nearly  all  the  temperature 
rise  In  a  greenhou.se  but  it  is  not  a  factor  in 
Karth's  atmosphere  -which  makes  "green- 
house effect"  a  misleading  term.  Second,  the 
heat  coming  off  the  warmed  surfaces  (infra 
red  radiation)  is  absorbed  by  the  glass,  which 
gets  warmer.  It  is  this  small  warming  effect 
that  al.so  happens  in  the  atmosphere. 

Most  of  the  gas  in  the  air  plays  little  or  no 
role  in  the  greenhouse  effect.  Nitrogen  and 
oxygen  (which  makes  up  99  percent  of  dry 
air)  are  largely  transparent  to  light  and 
heat.  But  other  gas  molecules  act  like  glass. 
They  let  light  in  but  capture  heat  going  out. 
The  most  abundant  of  these  are  water  vapor 
and  carbon  dioxide. 

Environmentalists  may  damn  the  green- 
hou.se  effect,  but  It  has  been  happening  for 
billions  of  years  and  it  is  what  keeps  Earth 
from  being  as  cold  as  Mars,  which  lacks  iiat 
ural  greenhouse  gases.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
natural  greenhouse  effect,  scientists  have 
calculated.  Earth's  average  surface  tempeia- 
ture  would  be  about  5  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
The  oceans  would  tje  frozen  .solid.  Instead  the 
average  .vear-round  temperature  is  al)out  68 
degrees. 

Envlroninentalists  don't  dispute  this.  They 
point  not  to  Mars  but  to  Venus,  where  a  run- 
away greenhouse  effect  is  blamed  for  boost 
Ing  the  surface  t.t!mperature  to  nearly  900  de- 
grees. 

Carhon  Dioxidk'sGhuwi'h:  a  Wki.i. 

D()CUMK.\TKI)  WoltlSY 

Contrary  to  popular  conception,  carbon  di- 
oxide Is  not  the  main  contributor  to  the 
greenhouse  effect.  Water  vapor  Is.  But  for  all 
practical  purposes.  It  is  virtually  ignored  in 
the  debates  because  It  is  not  thought  to  be 
increasing  significantly,  there  is  not  much 
that  can  be  done  about  it  and  .you  wouldn't 
want  to  anyway  because  we  need  the  rain. 

But  the  concentration  of  infrared-absorb- 
ing gases  In  the  atmosphere  Is  definitely  In- 
creasing this  is  one  of  the  few  certainties  of 
the  current  debate— and  the  chief  contribu- 
tor to  the  increa.se  is  carbon  dioxide,  or  CO-. 
It  is  growing  largely  because  of  human  activ- 
ity. CO;  is  produced  by  burning  any  organic 
matter— from  fo.ssll  fuels  icoal,  oil,  gas)  In 
giant  power  plants  to  wood  fires  at  back- 
packers' campsites. 

Vast  amounts  of  forest  clearing  also  con- 
tribute either  through  burning  the  wood  or 
simply  by  cutting  It  and  letting  It  decay. 
Wood  is  a  carbon-rich  material  and  both 
liurning  and  decay  convert  much  of  it  l>ack 
into  carbon  dioxide.  This  is  the  same  carbon 
that  the  trees  took  out  oi  the  atmosphere  In 
the  process  of  phot o.syn thesis  as  they  were 
growing. 

It  Is  a  misconception,  however,  thai  forest* 
simply  Wke  carbon  ilioxide  out  of  the  air  and 
give  off  oxygen.  Plant  metabolism  consumes 
ox.vgen  and  gives  off  carl>on  dioxide  just  as 
animal  met-abollsin  does.  The  only  time 
plants  consume  CO.  is  during  photosyn- 
thesis, when  the  con.sumed  i  at  bon  is  incor- 
porated into  carbohydrate  com|X)unds  and 
locked  Hwav  In  the  ll.ssue  of  the  plant.  This 
oc<:urs  only  while  the  plant  Is  growing  In 
size.  Once  a  forest  has  n-ached  maturity,  the 
amount  of  carljon  dioxide  It  consumes  is 
ef|ual  to  the  amount  It  lo.ses  during  metabo- 
ll.sm  and  from  the  decay  of  naturally  dead 
leaves  and  wood.  In  other  words,  a  mature 
forest  is  In  u  iarlx)n  etiuilibrium  with  the  en- 
vironment. 

Along  with  deforestation,  large  part.s  of 
Earth  are  being  reforested- especially  In  the 


Northern  Hemisphere- and  soine  estimates 
indii  ate  this  growth  ma.y  be  extracting  car- 
l>on  dioxide  from  the  air  in  fiuantities  com- 
parable to  those  released  by  forest  burning 
in  the  tropics. 

Measurements  of  the  concentration  of  CO2 
in  the  air  over  the  last  two  centuries  have 
been  retrieved  from  air  bubbles  trapped  In 
old  ice.  They  showed  that  around  1800  well 
before  the  greatest  increase  of  population 
and  Industry— the  CO,  concentration  was 
about  280  parts  per  million.  Samples  from 
younger  ice  show  progressively  higher  levels. 
Since  1958.  direct  measurements  have  been 
made  atop  Mauna  Loa  in  Hawaii,  far  from  in- 
dustrial .sources.  In  what  John  Firor  of  the 
National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research  in 
Boulder,  Colo.,  says  "may  turn  out  to  be  the 
most  importiint  geoph.vsical  measurement  of 
the  20th  century,"  the  data  show 
uncontestably  that  the  carlKin  dioxide  level 
has  grown  every  year  since. 

Today  the  CO2  concentration  is  356  parts 
per  million -27  percent  higher  than  in 
preindustrial  times  and  is  growing  at  about 
1.5  parts  per  million  each  year.  These  inargu- 
able  facts  underlie  a  large  part  of  the  current 
worry  that  human-produced  carbon  dioxide 
may  be  enhancing  the  natural  greenhouse  ef- 
fect. 

K.SIIMA'IINC.  EMISSION.S:  FOSSn.  FUKLS  AND 
IlKKOkKSTATION 

Most  of  the  increase  in  carbon  dioxide 
comes  from  burning  coal,  oil  and  gas  for 
electricity,  transportation  and  heating,  as 
well  as  from  the  manufacture  of  cement,  in 
which  carbon-cont.alning  minerals  are 
l)uriied.  These  emissions  are  estimated  to 
have  grown  at  an  avenige  of  about  4  percent 
per  year  from  1860  until  the  early  1970s,  with 
slowdowns  during  the  world  wars  and  the 
Great  Depression.  The  1973  oil  shortage 
halved  the  rate  and  for  a  while,  CO..  output 
did  not  grow  at  all.  From  1979  to  1985  the  re- 
lease was  steady  at  5.3  billion  tons  of  carbon 
per  year— showing  that,  energy  (conservation 
can  have  an  effect.  Then  it  started  to  rise 
again,  reaching  5.7  billion  tons  by  1987. 

About  95  percent  of  the  emissions  come 
from  the  industrialized  countries  of  the 
Northein  Hemisphere.  Emissions  there 
amount  to  about  5  tons  of  carbon  per  person 
per  year.  In  developing  countries,  the  com- 
parable figure  is  about  0.2  to  0.6  tons.  But  the 
rate  ol  increase  in  the  Third  Woild  is  about 
6  percent  a  year,  compared  to  1  percent  a 
year  In  Western  Europe  and  North  America. 

IJeforestAtion  also  relea.ses  CO.-  but  esti- 
mates of  the  amount  vary  widely,  from  0.6 
billion  tons  to  2.5  billion  tons.  Even  at  the 
high  end,  this  would  be  less  than  half  the 
carbon  relea.seil  from  burning  fossil  fuels  for 
electricity,  transportation  and  heating  in 
the  Industrial Ued  world. 

Comparl.sons  of  the  amount  of  carbon  diox 
ide  being  released  each  year  with  the  con 
centration  in  the  atmosphere  have  led  to  a 
major  mystery  About  one-third  of  the  Coj 
being  released  Is  fortunately— not  staying 
in  the  air.  It  Is  disappearing,  going  some- 
place where  It  can't  intensify  the  greenhouse 
effect.  The  oceans  may  be  .soaking  it  up  and 
incorpoiating  It  Into  algae  or  the  calcium 
carbonate  shells  of  marine  organi.sms.  I.,and 
vegetation  may  lie  taking  It  up.  Perhaps  soil 
mlcrol>es  are  extracting  it  from  the  air.  The 
bottom  line  Is  Nobody  knows.  More  signifi- 
cantly, nobody  knows  whether  a  warmer 
Earth  will  reduce  this  beneficial  carbon- 
scavenging  effect,  wor.sening  a  warning 
trend,  or  will  enhance  It,  helping  save  us 
from  warming. 


THK  OPHKR  GASK.s:  CHj.  CFCs,  N2O 

Experts  estimate  that  carbon  dioxide  ac- 
count.s  for  only  about  61  percent  of  the  en- 
hanced greenhouse  effect.  The  other  sizable 
contributors  are  methane  (15  percent),  CFCs 
111  percent)  and  nitrous  oxide  (4  percent). 

Methane  is  also  known  as  marsh  gas  Ije- 
cause  it  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
organic  matter  in  marsh  ixjttoms.  It  is  also 
the  main  component  of  natural  gas.  While 
the  amount  of  methane- CH,-being  put  into 
the  atmosphere  is-  only  about  1  50th  the 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  going  up,  each 
pound  of  it  has  20  to  60  times  the  greenhouse 
effect  of  CO:,  the  effect  declining  with  time 
because  it  is  taken  out  of  the  air  fairly  rap- 
idly. 

About  525  billion  tons  are  released  each 
year  (compared  with  26.000  billion  tons  of 
carbon  dioxide:,  most  of  it  from  natural  wet- 
lands, rice  paddies  and  llatus  of  animals. 
Only  about  20  percent  of  methane  comes 
from  industrial  activities  that  offer  hope  of 
reducing  output,  such  as  gas  drilling  and 
landfills. 

The  atmospheric  concentration  of  CHi  was 
fairly  steady  during  recent  centuries.  Since 
the  mid-1800s,  however,  it  has  doubled  and  is 
still  climbing— twice  as  fast  as  the  carbon  di- 
oxide level  mainly  as  the  result  of  increas- 
ing rice  cultivation. 

Chlorofluorocarbons.  or  CFCs,  are  by  far 
the  most  potent  greenhouse  ga.ses.  They  are 
all  human  made,  mostly  for  use  as  solvents, 
refrigeration  coolants  and  aerosol  propel- 
lants.  They  are,  i>ound  for  pound.  1.500  to 
7,300  times  as  powerful  at  warming  Earth  as 
carbon  dioxide.  One  thing  that  keeps  CFCs 
Irom  roasting  the  planet,  ironically,  is  that 
they  damage  the  ozone  layer.  While  the 
ozone  hole  is  a  different  phenomenon  from 
global  warming,  ozone  is  a  greenhouse  gas. 
So  Its  destruction  offsets  much  of  the  warm- 
ing from  CFCs. 

Nitrous  oxide,  NjO,  is  nearly  '300  times 
more  potent  than  carbon  dioxide,  but  the 
amount  going  into  the  atmosphere  each  year 
is  tiny  by  comparison.  The  normal  sources 
are  natural  decay;  but  the  atmosphere  con- 
centration has  been  growing  because  of  in- 
creased use  of  nitrogen  fertilizers,  which  so4l 
bacteria  convert  to  nitrous  oxide. 

Gl.OHAI.  WARMINO:  DISI'ARA  TK  I.Ml'ACT 

Even  if  Earth  warms  appreciably  In  the 
next  few  decades,  that  would  not  mean  it 
will  get  warmer  everywhere.  Indeed,  the  cli- 
mate models  forecast  that  some  places  will 
cool  while  the  planet  as  a  whole  warms. 

The  bad  news,  according  to  some  models,  is 
that  central  North  America  and  Eurasia  are 
likely  to  get  the  most  heating.  The  good 
news  is  that  Ant-arctica  may  get  colder  or.  at 
least,  not  much  warmer.  This  is  good  be- 
cause about  90  percent  of  Earth's  ice  is  in 
Antarctica.  Though  there  were  early  fears 
that  the  ice  mass  could  melt  and  raise  sea 
level  jy  yards,  new  analyses  cited  by  a  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  panel  indicate  it 
is  highly  unlikely  to  melt  In  the  next  cen- 
tury. In  fact,  it  may  accumulate  more  ice  if 
snowfall  increases,  as  some  models  predict. 
This  could  offset  any  sea-level  rise  from 
other  causes. 

Greenland's  ice,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
is  about  9  percent  of  the  world  supply,  is  ex- 
pected to  melt  around  the  edges.  It  is 
thought  to  have  been  doing  that  for  decades, 
contributing  to  the  sea-level  rise  of  about  six 
inches  this  century.  Forecasts  of  sea-level 
rise  vary  from  none  to  perhaps  two  feet  over 
the  next  hundred  years. 

At  worst,  this  could  cause  serious  flooding 
of  low  regions  all  over  the  world  including  a 


third  of  Bangladesh  and  much  of  the  most 
valuable  real  estate  in  Florida,  Louisiana 
and  Texas.  If  the  rise  happened  suddenly, 
nearly  '200  million  people  would  be  flooded 
out. 

P'ar  more  widespread  are  the  projected  ef- 
fects of  agriculture,  though  not  always  bad. 
While  the  latitudes  suitable  for  specific 
crops  would  move  north  if  growing  seasons 
lengthened,  a  more  significant  change  is 
likely  to  be  in  the  distribution  of  rainfall. 

In  some  scenarios,  the  United  States  loses 
enough  rain  to  cut  farm  productivity  by  a 
third— until  cropping  patterns  adapt^and 
Russia  benefits  both  from  more  rain  and  the 
warming  parts  of  Siberia  now  unsuiuible  for 
farming.  But  climate  forecasters  emphasize 
that  their  regional  prognostications  are 
much  less  reliable  than  those  for  the  globe 
overall. 

Because  carbon  dioxide  is,  after  all,  plant 
food,  rising  CO.-  levels  might  well  act  as  fer- 
tilizer, making  plant  growth  more  abundant. 
This  would  remove  the  gas  from  the  air  and 
might  boost  food  production.  In  the  labora- 
tory, plants  have  responded  this  way  if  they 
haci  extra  soil  nutrients  and  water.  But  there 
has  been  no  test  in  a  natural  ecosystem. 

Natural  ecosystems  may  be  the  hardest  hit 
if  the  changes  come  fast.  Temperature  zones 
may  move  north  faster  than  forests  can  keep 
up  through  natural  dispersal  of  seeds.  Mar- 
garet B.  Davis  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota has  developed  computer  models  that 
show  shifting  climates  will  leave  many  trees 
standing  where  they  cannot  survive.  The 
eastern  hemlock,  for  example,  now  ranges  as 
far  south  as  the  mountains  of  North  Caro- 
lina. In  one  projection.  Davis  estimates  that 
in  100  years  it  will  retreat  to  the  latitude  of 
New  'Vork  City;  in  an  alternative  projection, 
she  concludes  that  the  tree  will  not  be  found 
south  of  Maine.  Some  expert.s  also  predict 
that  drier  weather  will  kill  many  southern 
temperate  forests,  turning  them  to  grass- 
lands. 

The  great  unknown  is  not  so  much  whether 
it  will  get  warmer— even  skeptics  agree  it 
probably  will  but  how  fast  the  warming  will 
come.  If  it  warms  slowly,  humans  may  be 
able  to  adapt  without  major  stress  and 
ecosystems  al.so  may  be  able  to  change  at 
that  pace.  But  if  it  continues  to  heat  up  as 
it  has  during  the  past  15  years,  the  ecological 
and  economic  changes  could  be  catastrophic. 

COMI'LTKK  MDDKI.S:  FlNE-TUNiNG  FORK.CASTS 

If  the  computer  simulations  that  predict 
global  warming  are  right.  Earth's  climate 
should  already  have  gotten  hotter  than  it 
has  in  recent  .years. 

In  other  words,  the  computer  models  that 
are  the  chief  basis  for  forecasts  of  gloom  and 
doom  are  flawed.  The  proprietors  of  various 
models  have  always  been  the  first  to  point 
this  out,  but  their  caveats  are  usually  over- 
looked in  the  popular  debate. 

The  flaw  becomes  evident  not  when  the 
computers  are  asked  to  simulate  future  cli- 
mate but  when  they  are  given  the  climate  of 
the  past  and  asked  what  it  will  be  like  In  the 
present  if  carbon  dioxide  levels  increase  from 
past  levels  to  those  we  know  exist  now. 

"What  happens  is  that  the  computers  tell 
you  we  should  have  gotten  twice  as  much 
warming  as  we  actually  have.  That  tells  you 
there's  something  missing  in  the  models," 
said  Andrew  Solow.  a  specialist  in  climate 
models  at  the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  In- 
stitution in  Massachusetts.  -Everybody 
knows  the  models  are  crude." 

Another  problems  is  "model  drift."  When 
the  models  are  run  to  predict  the  current  cli- 
mate, their  results  are  not  always  the  same. 


Sometimes,  Solow  said,  they  "predict"  that 
we  should  now  be  in  an  ice  age.  To  correct 
for  this,  computer  operators  tinker  with  the 
piogram.  making  "flux  corrections."  These 
change  the  rate  at  which  simulated  phenom- 
ena happen  -such  as  the  transfer  of  heat 
from  the  ocean  to  the  air. 

The  tinkering  continues  until  the  model 
reproduces  the  current  climate  more  accu- 
rately. Then  the  models  are  asked  to  simu- 
late the  future,  without  knowing  if  the  ad- 
justed flows  of  energy  will  stay  the  same. 

Although  there  are  different  climate  mod- 
els that  give  different  outcomes,  they  work 
much  the  same  way:  Earth  is  divided  into  a 
grid  of  several  thousand  boxes.  The  atmos- 
phere in  each  box  is  sliced  into  layers;  so  is 
the  ocean.  The  computer  treats  each  layer  in 
each  box  as  a  separate  parcel  of  climate. 

A  set  of  conditions  is  fed  into  the  computer 
for  each  parcel-  temperature,  wind,  sunlight, 
carbon  dioxide  and  so  on,  along  with  stand- 
ard formulas  for  the  behavior  of  gases,  liq- 
uids and  solids. 

Then  the  computer  calculates  how  the  phe- 
nomena in  each  parcel  would  affect  sur- 
rounding parcels  and  feeds  those  new  num- 
bers up.  down  or  midways.  Once  the  changes 
propagate  through  all  parcels,  the  computer 
recalculates  everything  again  as  if  an  inter- 
val of  time  had  passed. 

Modeled  days  pass  into  modeled  months. 
To  simulate  a  century  of  climate  change,  the 
world's  fastest  supercomputers  must  run 
continuousl.v  for  about  three  weeks. 

In  recent  years  climate  modelei-s  have  im- 
proved their  methods,  getting  closer  to  how 
the  world  really  works.  The  most  dramatic 
result  has  been  to  roll  back  the  early  fore- 
casts. Just  three  years  ago  some  models  pre- 
dicted a  warming  of  8  to  10  degiees  Fahr- 
enheit by  the  middle  of  the  next  century.  To- 
day's improved  models  forecast  considerably 
less  warming--!  to  5  degrees— by  the  end  of 
the  next  century. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  my  friend  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

The  PRESIDING  OP^FICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 


NECESSARY  REFORM  OF  FOREIGN 
AID 
Mi     KA.'-^rKN     .Mr.    President,   I  rise 
today  Lo  call   to  the  attention  of  my 
colleat?ues  a  system  of  serious  abuses 
in  America's  spendintr  on  aid  to  forei^rn 

countries. 

As  chairman -and  subsequently 
ranking  member  of  the  ForeiK:n  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee,  I  have  loni? 
shared  the  conviction  of  my  coUeatrues 
that  any  foreiti^n  assistance  from  the 
United  States  must  include  a  very 
stront,'  provision  encoura^int^  the  pur- 
chase of  U.S.  Koods  and  .services.  But  it 
has  become  more  and  more  clear  over 
the  years  that  our  "buy  American  " 
policy  is  an  empty  shell;  it  is  not  work- 
ing. 

In  Mozambique,  for  example.  United 
States  foreitrn  aid  is  providing  a  direct 
and  substantial  subsidy  to  Toyota  and 
Mercedes  Benz  dealerships.  We  have 
provided  the  hard  currency  for  the  pur- 
chase of  more  than  800  of  these  foreign- 
made  vehicles. 

In  Cambodia,  where  the  United 
States  spent  $270  million  on  peacekeep- 
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iiiu;  iDK cs  ill  the  last,  year  alont^.  Amer- 
ican truck  nianufaclurcM's  are  «eLt,in(f 
frozen  out  of  the  market  for  .Jeeps. 
Here  ajrain,  it  is  Toyota  ni  .Japan  that 
t)enpt"its. 

That  is  wrontf  any  way  you  look  at 
it.  Hut  at  a  time  when  the  American 
people  are  more  eonsciou.s  than  evei' 
before  of  the  waste  of  their  taxpayer 
dollars,  we  simply  have  to  crackdown 
on  this  kind  of  U.S.  subsidy  to  foreign 
businesses.  We  have  to  make  our  for- 
eitrn  aid  pro^frams  live  up  to  their  bill- 
intf,  as  a  valuable  investment  in  the 
U.S.  economy,  as  well  as  in  th(!  ei'ono- 
niies  of  other  nations. 

The  U.S.  At4:enoy  for  International 
Development  [AID]  has  not  been  re- 
sponsive to  these  concerns.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  have  entra^ed  in  an  out- 
ritjht  stonewall  for  the  last  3  years.  I 
have  asked  them  repeatedly  to  provide 
an  accurate  fi^'ure  for  the  percentat^e  of 
foreit^n-aid  dollars  whic-h  are  spent,  on 
U.S.  Koods  and  services  and  yet  no  an- 
swer. 

For  years,  we  have  heard  the  statis- 
tic that  70  percent  of  U.S.  forel^'n  aid 
money  is  used  to  purchase  U.S.->;en- 
erated  jroods  and  .services.  This  is  no 
lonjjer  accurate.  It  h;is  not  been  accu- 
rate for  a  lontr  time.  And  we  need  to 
start  beint;  honest  about  it . 

I  am  today  calling:  on  Secretary  of 
State  .James  Haker  to  launch  a  com- 
plete investigation  of  this  problem.  In 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  that  1  am  le- 
leasinM'  today,  I  am  also  asking'  him  to 
make  a  number  of  immediate  and  nec- 
essary chan>fes  in  the  administration  of 
U.S.  foreitrn  ai<l. 

First,  I  am  asking  Secretary  Baker 
to  immediately  stop  the  CIP  Froj^ram 
in  Mozambique  until  we  have  assur- 
ances that  AID  will  atrKressively  seek 
I'nited  States  vendors  for  this  pro- 
k'l-am. 

Second,  I  am  urtjinj;  the  .Secretar.v  to 
ensure  that  every  waiver  of  the  bu.v 
American  policy  is  approved  by  AID  as- 
sistance administrators  in  Washin^'ton. 
not  in  the  field.  The  latter  prai^tice  has 
been  lartjely  to  blame  for  the  abuses  we 
are  seeinj?  today. 

Third.  AID  has  to  determine  whether 
there  are  any  other  projjrams  like  the 
one  in  Mozambicjue,  programs  that  ex- 
clude United  States  companies  from 
their  benefits. 

Fourth,  we  have  to  expand  the  AID 
Protrram  that  is  charged  with  inform- 
\n)i  U.S.  businesses  about  opportunities 
involvinjr  forei^'n  aid. 

Fifth,  the  Secretary  has  to  makt;  it 
cleai'  to  AID  and  to  all  of  the  employ- 
ees of  AID  that  buy  American  is  a  top 
priority  of  the  administration. 

Sixth,  I  am  asking  the  Secretary  to 
stop  immediately  any  further  disburse- 
ment of  funds  to  the  Cambodian  peace- 
keeping prot^ram  until  United  States 
truck  manufacturers  are  treated  fairly. 
Rin^ht  now,  the  U.N.  vehi(de  specifica- 
tions are  written  basically  to  include 
Toyota  and  exclude  U.S.  companies.  We 


need  concrete  as.s..i  ,iii.  .  .-  from  the 
United  Nations  that  this  will  not  con- 
tinue. Our  bottom  line  has  to  be:  no 
fair  play  for  US.  trucks,  no  more  flow 
of  U.S.  money. 

Seventh,  the  Secretar.v  ou«:ht  to  in- 
struct the  U.S. -U.N.  mission  in  New 
York  that  it  is  their  responsibility  to 
ensure  that  this  kind  of  procurement 
discrimination  atjainst  American  man- 
ufacturers does  not  continue. 

Kit,'hth.  we  need  to  start  beini,'  honest 
about  where  the  U.S.  money  is  Koin^f. 
That  is  why  I  am  callintr  on  Secretary 
Baker  to  determine  the  true  percent- 
awe  of  U.S.  foreijrn  aid  that  is  beintr 
used  to  purchase  U.S.  ^foods  and  serv- 
ices. 

No  more  stonewallintj.  The  American 
people,  the  Congress  want  action,  and 
we  want  answers. 

We  Americans  believe  in  extendinj?  a 
helpint;  hand  to  the  needy.  We  do  not 
believe  in  handouts  to  the  t^reed.v.  in 
foreijjn  countries  and  foreit,'n  compa- 
nies or  anywhere  else  for  that  matter. 
Se(M-ct.ary  Haker  has  an  opportunity  to 
make  important  and  necessary  reforms 
in  the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreit^n  aid  pol- 
icy. I  ur>re  him  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunit.v.  and  I  urse  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  insisting  on  these  reforms. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  Secretar.v  M.iker 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 

There  beini^  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcokd,  as  follows: 

U.S.  SK.NATK. 

CoMMirrKK  ON  AeriiDi'itiATiONS, 

WashinQtni) .  DC.  June  .<.  I99i>. 
Hon.  Jamks  a.  Bakkh. 

SriTPtary  of  Slatf,  DepaTliiwnl  of  SlatP.   Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dkah  Mil.  SKCRKTAKY  The  United  States' 
loreiRn  assi.s^ance  piomam  is  bei.ominK  in- 
ciea.slnBly  difficult  to  support.  Our  Inability 
to  enact  a  regular  FY92  ForeiKii  Operations 
bill  underscores  this  fact. 

One  of  the  more  intractable  is.sues  in  the 
last  several  years,  while  not  a  major  foreign 
policy  Lssue  but  nonetheless  si(?nificant  in 
terms  of  tjarnerinK  support  for  foreixn  aid,  is 
United  St.ates  private  sector  involvement  in 
the  U.S.  aid  program,  especially  as  it  relates 
to  procurement.  Matters  relating  to  this 
issue  seem  to  be  KettinK  worse. 

A  U.S.  assistance  prok'ram  in  Mozambi(iue 
is  directly  and  substantially  subsidizintf  Toy- 
ota and  Mercedes  Benz  vehicle  dealerships. 

The  vehicle  procurement  specifications  for 
truck  buys  by  the  United  Nations  for  Cam- 
bodian peacekeepiiiK  operations  are  written 
In  a  way  which  extludes  American  truck 
manufacturers.  notwithstandinK  that  the 
U.S.  provides  $270  million  for  this  proRram  in 
fiscal  year  1992  alone. 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, despite  ie<iue.sts  by  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  Koln^;  back  three  yeare, 
is  either  unwillinK  or  unable  to  provide  reli- 
able flKures  on  the  percentage  of  U.S.  eco- 
nomic assistance  used  to  procure  U.S.  (;oods 
and  services. 

Mr.  Secretary,  your  immediate  attention 
to  these  Issues  is  required. 

Ain  TO  TOYOTA  AND  MKRCKDKS  HKNZ 

BeK-|nnin»,'  In  1984.  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national   Development   be^an  a   commodity 


impoit  piotiram  for  MoKimbique  which  was 
desiKiietl  to  stimulate  and  support  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  that  country.  This  proM:nim 
provides  hard  currency  to  private  businesses 
in  Mozambique  which  in  turn  import  coods 
into  that  country  for  resale,  primarily  in  the 
private  asricultural  sector.  The  objective  of 
the  piOKiam  Is  surely  lau<lal>le.  The  problem, 
however,  is  that  the  only  private  sector  out 
let,s  that  A. I. D.  Mozambique  seem  to  be  able 
to  find  in  the  vehicle  area  is  foreign  dealer- 
ships. U.S.  foreign  aid  checks  are  beini,'  sent 
directly  to  Toyota  of  Japan  and  Mercedes 
Benz  of  Germany.  We  have  all  complained  in 
the  iMist  of  Japanese  and  German  govern- 
ment assistance  to  private  Japanese  an<l 
CJeiiiian  concerns,  but  little  did  we  know 
that  the  United  Stales  Kovernment  was  also 
piDvidinK'  such  assistanie  to  .lapane.se  and 
German  companies.  My  understamlinn  is 
that  we  have  provided  hard  currency  for 
more  than  800  vehicles  and.  but  for  my  in- 
quiries, the  program  would  continue  to  pro- 
vide more  such  aid. 

Navistar,  the  leading  manufacturer  of  me- 
dium and  heavy  duty  trucks  in  North  Amer- 
ica, was  a.ssuied  .several  years  a^o  that  when- 
over  any  such  opportunities  arose,  it  would 
be  j:iven  the  chance  to  become  involved.  No 
one  has  made  any  effort  to  contact  Navistar 
with  reKanl  to  MozambUiue.  nor  was  an.v 
American  company  lor  items  other  than  ve- 
hicles contacted,  as  far  as  we  know. 
U.N.  ACTIONS  HAH  THK  U.S.  KHO.M  COMHKTING  ON 
VKHICI.K  CONTRACTS  IN  CAMHODIA 

Ba.seil  on  infoimation  provided  by  the 
International  Affairs  office  of  the  Chrysler 
Corporation,  it  appears  that  the  United  Na- 
tions Field  Missions  Procurement  Section 
has  put  out  RFP's  for  vehicles  in  Cambodia 
which  can  only  be  successfully  answered  by 
To,yoU.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  United  Na- 
tions Transitional  Authority  for  Cambodia 
will  be  procurintf  an  estimated  $1.9  billion  in 
equipment  included  some  10.000  vehicles.  The 
United  States  will  provide  a  substantial 
amount  of  this  funding  and  our  products 
outfht  not  to  be  specifically  excluded  from 
U.N.  procurement  specifications.  In  this 
case,  according  to  Chrysler,  'for  sport  utili- 
ties, the  specs  •'fit"  a  Toyota  Land  Cruiser. 
I.K.,  minimum  4-liter  diesel  enmne  and  6  pas- 
senger seating'  (our  .Jeep  Cherokee  has  a  2.1 
liter  turlx>-die.sel  engine  and  .seats  5)."  ■'Koi- 
pickup  trucks  where  only  the  American 
manufacturers  make  the  larger  ones  and  we 
do  offer  a  turbo  diesel  ennine  alx)ve  4  liters 
the  specs  call  for  a  carryiiiK  capacity  of  up  to 
one  ton,  thus  permlttinK  the  Japanese  to 
quote  their  smaller  pickup  trucks."  The  en- 
gines for  these  trucks  are  manufactured  in 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin.  This  U..S.  forelMU  aid 
practice  Is  thus  directly  harminK  Wisconsin 
workers. 

Adding  insult  to  this  injury  as  you  will  see 
from  the  enclosed  coirespondence  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Chrysler,  they  have  been  treated 
poorly  by  U..S.  State  Department  officials  in 
New  York  at  the  U.S.  mission  to  the  U.N. 

AOKNCY  Kim  INTKHNATlONAI,  DKVKI.OPMKNT  UN- 
ABI.K  OK  tlNWlM.INO  'IX)  I'UOVIDK  DATA  ON 
I'KHCKNTAGK  OK  KCONOMIC  ASSlS'rANCK  USKD 
TO  PUOCURK  U.S.  GOODS  AND  SKRVICKS 

For  many  years,  and  as  recently  as  one 
year  aRO.  the  AMrency  for  International  De- 
velopment held  that  70%  of  U.S.  foreign  eco- 
nomic assistance  program  was  u.sed  to  pro- 
cure U.S.  »?oods  and  services.  This  assertion 
was  used  to  earner  support  for  the  foreign  as- 
sistance proKram.  Several  years  ano.  it  be- 
came clear  to  me  and  others  that  the  70% 
figure  was  hitjh.  This  was  confirmed  in  some 
limited    studies   done    by    A.I.D.    indicating 


that  in  selected  countries,  the  percenl^iKe 
was  actually  under  20%.  For  the  last  three 
years,  we  have  sought  this  data  from  A.I.D. 
They  have  spent  more  than  $600,000  on  con- 
sulting contracts,  and  .still  we  have  not  re- 
ceived the  requested  data.  On  numerous  oc- 
casions, the  Agency  has  provided  answers  to 
different  questions  questions  that  they  pro- 
posed, like  the  perceiiuiue  after  excludinn 
various  parts  of  the  proKiam.  or  includiiiK 
other  aspects.  The  absurdity  of  this  was 
hlKhliKhted  recently  when  it  was  revealed 
that  A.I.D.  had  instructed  the  field  to  count 
as  U.S.  source  and  origin  Japanese  comput- 
ers. 1  can  undersund  why  A.I.D.  would  not 
want  us  to  know  the  actual  numbers,  but 
they  do  have  a  responsibility  to  respond  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  in  its  over- 
sight capacity. 

Mr.  Secretaiy,  1  know  that  when  you  learn 
of  the.se  matters,  you  will  be  as  concerned  as 
I  am.  I  want  to  work  with  you  to  solve  these 
problems.  Otherwise,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
sustain  support  for  foreign  assistance. 

Indeed.  I  will  not  support  the  foreign  aid 
program  any  longer  unless  these  and  related 
matters  are  resolved. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  you  con- 
sider the  following  actions  with  respect  to 
these  issues. 

(1)  Request  that  A.I.D.  immediately  stop 
the  CIP  program  in  Mozambique  until  we 
have  assurances  that  A.I.D.  will  aggressively 
seek  U.S.  vendors  for  this  program,  including 
truck,  tractor,  and  other  vehicle  manufac- 
turers. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  nexibility  for  pro- 
grams in  Africa  vis-a-vis  waivers  of  Buy 
America,  1  would  urge  that  any  waivers  in 
.\frica  or  anywhere  else  be  only  approved  by 
A.I.D.  assisUinl  administrators  in  Washing- 
ton. Further,  appropriate  committees  in 
Congress  should  be  kept  apprl.sed  when  such 
waivers  are  executed  on  a  bi-monthly  or 
quarterly  basis. 

(3)  A.I.D.  -should  determine  whether  there 
are  any  other  CIP  proRram.s  of  the  type  in 
Mozambique  which  exclude  American  compa- 
nies from  their  benefits. 

(41  Consider  whether  it  would  tje  advisable 
to  establish  a  "Buy  American"  advocate 
within  A.I.D.  to  ensure  that  the.se  things 
don't  happen  in  the  future. 

(5)  Kxpand  the  program  which  A.I.D.  now 
has  involving  only  one  person  which  seeks  to 
apprise  American  businesses  of  opportunities 
with  respect  to  the  foreign  aid  program. 

(6i  A.I.D.  and  its  employees  must  under- 
stand that  utilizing  American  manufacturers 
for  foreign  assistance  procurement  is  a  top 
priority  of  the  Bush  administration. 

(7i  I  would  ask  that  you  cea.se  disburse- 
ment of  funds  to  the  peacekeeping  operation 
in  Cambodia  until  you  are  given  concrete  as- 
surances from  the  U.N.  that  it  will  no  longer 
discriminate  against  American  manufactur- 
ers. 

(8)  1  would  hope  that  you  would  instruct 
the  U.S.  U.N.  mission  in  New  York  that  it  is 
their  responsibility  to  ensure  that  American 
manufacturers  are  not  discriminated  against 
111  procurement,  and  that  the  treatment  af- 
forded Chrysler  personnel  by  the  U.S.  U.N. 
mission  is  unacceptable. 

(9)  Finally.  I  request  that  you  ask  A.I.D. 
the  following  question,  and  provide  the  an- 
swer to  our  subcommittee;  What  is  the  per- 
centage of  U.S.  bilateral  economic  assistance 
which  is  utilized  to  purchase  U.S.  goods  or 
services? 

Mr.  Secretary,  as  I  already  mentioned.  1 
want  to  work  with  you  to  solve  these  prob 
lems.  and  I  intend  to  vigorously  and  publicly 
pursue  these  matters.  At  the  same  time.  I 


am  contideni  that  your  own  view  parallei-s 
mine  and  that  these  aberrations  do  not  re- 
flect this  administration's  policies. 
Sincerely. 

ROHKKI'  W,  KASTKN.  Jr. 

The  l'i{i:.-^n)INO  OFFICRR.  All  time 
has  expired  under  the  conti-ol  of  the 
Senator  from  WynminK. 

Mr.  COCHitAN  M;.  President,  what 
is  the  paiiianiciitaiy  situation  at  this 
time  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER.  From 
now  until  12;;}0  w(!  are  in  niorninu'  busi- 
ness. The  time  is  controlled  by  the  ma- 
jority leader 

Mr.  COCHH.XN  With  the  proviso  that 
Members  may  be  recognized  therein  for 
5  minutes  each'? 

The  PRESiniXn  OIH-^ICKR.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correc' 


THK  i.'^^sri:  ()!'  Tiii-:  k.wikunmknt 

.Ml.  Ct.iCHH.A.N  .Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  distint^uishcd  as- 
sistant Republican  leader  and  those 
who  have  spoken  this  morning  on  the 
issue  of  the  environment. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  for  the 
Senate  to  recognize  the  fact  that  there 
are  some  widely  divergent  views  on  the 
subject  of  the  Rio  summit  in  terms  of 
how  much  the  United  States  should  be 
willing  to  commit  financially  to  assist- 
ance for  other  countries  in  complying 
with  any  agi-eements  that  might  result 
from  that  conference. 

There  is  also  some  question  about 
the  sacrifice  of  sovereignty  over  issues 
that  are  particularly  the  business  of 
sovereign  nations  in  agreements  that 
might  be  entei-ed  into  at  that  con- 
ference. 

Those  are  two  issues  that  I  think  the 
Senate  should  consider  with  some  cau- 
tion, and  with  a  commitment  to  make 
sure  that  whatever  agreements  we  may 
be  called  on  to  ratify  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  not  only  envi- 
ronmentally, economically,  and  politi- 
cally, but  are  consistent  with  our  na- 
tioris  of  our  constitutional  sovereignty 
as  a  Nation. 

Having  said  that.  I  think  it  is  also 
important  that  we  recognize  the  lead- 
ership that  the  United  States  has  al- 
ready provided  in  the  environmental 
movement.  The  example  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  setting  is  very  important 
for  the  rest  of  the  world.  Not  only  ai'e 
we  developing  scientific  technologies 
to  deal  with  threats  to  environmental 
quality,  but  we  are  also  taking  action 
on  a  wide  range  of  issues,  from  safe 
drinking  water  to  clean  air  to  protec- 
tion of  soil  and  water  resources  in  pro- 
duction agriculture.  There  are  just 
three  areas  where  this  Senator  remem- 
bers legislation  being  debated  here  on 
the  floor  and  where  the  Congress  has 
taken  action,  with  the  support  of  the 
administration,  to  make  sui'e  that  we 
take  the  necessary  precautions:  that 
we  have  Federal  laws  and  regulations 
that     help     protect     our     environment 


against  damages  that  we  und<-i>i.iriu 
can  be  caused  through  pollutants, 
through  industrial  activity,  and  in 
other  ways  that  might  jeopardize  the 
health  and  safety  of  American  citizens. 
And  so  our  Congress  and  this  admin- 
istration have  been  at  the  forefront  in 
trying  to  develop  an  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  the  challenge  of  making  sure 
that  we  have  good  quality  air  and 
water:  that  we  do  not  damage  our  natu- 
ral resources  here  in  the  United  States 
unnecessarily:  that  we  try  to  do  what 
is  right  to  protect  this  Earth. 

I  hope  that  everyone  recognizes  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  should  not 
be  approaching  the  Rio  summit  as  if  we 
are  not  already  very  much  involved  in 
helping  to  make  a  constructive  con- 
tribution to  protecting  the  quality  of 
life  on  this  Earth,  because  the  United 
States  is  at  the  forefront  in  many 
areas,  setting  an  example. 

I  congratulate  the  President  on  his 
decision  to  attend  the  Rio  summit.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  important  thing  for 
him  to  do  as  a  leader  in  the  environ- 
mental movement  personally,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  also  helping  to  bring  the 
influence  of  the  United  States  to  bear 
in  shaping  the  agi-eements  that  might 
be  approved  at  this  summit. 

There  are  two  agreements  in  particu- 
lar which  this  administration  supports. 
The  Rio  Declaration  on  Environment 
and  Development,  and  the  Agenda  21. 
both  of  which  were  called  for  in  the 
United  Nations  resolution  that  was 
adopted  in  1989.  both  of  which  were 
contemplated  in  the  U.N.  resolution  as 
being  nonbinding.  There  may  be 
changes  which  can  be  negotiated  to  im- 
prove those  agreements,  and  they 
should  be  fully  discussed.  I  think  we 
should  not  prejudge  the  negotiating  ef- 
fort and  condemn  it  before  it  has  even 
begun  at  the  summit.  So  I  hope  we  can 
continue  to  support  the  President  in 
his  effort  to  provide  leadership  in  this 

area. 

One  other  point,  and  that  is  that  I 
think  we  should  also  insist  and  urge 
the  administration  to  consider  the  im- 
portance of  lending  financial  assist- 
ance to  developing  nations  through  the 
existing  Global  Environmental  Facil- 
ity, which  is  administered  by  U.N. 
agencies  and  the  World  Bank. 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  urge  that  an  agreement  be 
adopted  at  the  summit  on  forestry 
management  principles.  The  President 
has  recently  announced  a  major  initia- 
tive in  this  area,  and  he  should  be  ap- 
plauded for  that. 

I  commend  those  who  have  spoken 
this  morning,  to  suggest  that  we  make 
sure  that  we  have  a  thoughtful  and  bal- 
anced approach  to  the  challenges  the 
Rio  summit  presents. 

The  Earth  summit  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
is  a  watershed  event  and  a  significant 
first  step  by  the  world  community  to 
begin  addressing,  on  a  global  scale,  the 
need  to  maintain  environmental  qual- 
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ii.v    111   conjunction    with    devoloprntni 
activities. 

I  believe  the  United  States  is  a  leader 
in  the  environmental  movement.  We 
should  continue  to  take  an  approach 
based  on  facts,  and  common  sense. 
rather  than  emotion.  The  science  of 
modelint?  the  climate  is  still  develop- 
int?  with  major  disagreements  on  how 
to  treat  the  influence  of  (-lou<ls  and 
ocean.  Polic.v  decisions,  made  without 
benefit  of  adeejuate  scientific  under- 
standing' of  the  complex  t^lobal  chant,'e 
phenomenon,  could  have  far-reachinw 
anti  unnec'essary  social  and  economic 
impacts. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  envi- 
ronmental leadership  and  his  planned 
ti'ip  to  Rio  de  .Janeiro,  and  I  wish  him 
much  success  in  the  ncKotiations  in  be- 
half of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MITCHKLI-  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PHKSmiNG  OFFICKR.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized,  and  under 
the  previous  order,  the  remaininkr  time 
until  12:30  is  under  the  <ontrol  of  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MlTCHKLh   I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mitchki.i.,  Mr. 
BiDKN.  Mr.  Phi. I,.  Mr.  Kknnkuy,  and  Mr. 
Lkahy  pertainmn  to  the  introduction 
of  S.  2808  are  located  in  today's  Ukcohd 
under  "Statements  on  Introduied  Hills 
and  .Joint  Resolutions."! 


President.     I 


Mr.     MITCH  I ; 
yiehl  the  floor. 

The  PRKSIDINO  OFKICKR.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Sfinator  from 
Delaware,  Mr.  Hidkn 

Mr.  HIDKN,  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  HIDKN  pertain- 
ing to  the  Introduction  of  S.  2808  art- 
located  in  today's  Rkcoko  under 
•Statements  on  Introduced  Hills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.  "• 

Mr.  MKTZKNBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRKSIDING  OKFICKR  (Mr. 
Kkkhky)  The  Chair  rrconni/.es  the  Sen- 
ator from  OhJn  (M:-   Mit/.kniiaumI. 


PRKSS  fO.MKlU'NCK  ON  ..\ 
HAI.ANCKD  HIMM-.KT 

Mr.  MKTZKNHAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  evening  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  hold  a  press  conference. 
In  this  press  confeieme  he  has  asked 
the  national  media  to  carry  it  on  live 
television  during'  prime  time.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  will  or  they  will 
not.  Hut  I  want  to  talk  about  the  sub- 
ject of  that  press  conference  because 
the  President  reportedly  is  jroinMT  to  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  balanced  budKet 
constitutional  amendment. 

I  do  not.  rise  today  to  sp<?ak  about 
that  constitutional  amendment.  I  rise 
today  to  say  that,  before  the  Presi<l(>nt 
of  the  United  States  t,'oes  to  that  press 
conference,  he  ouKht  to  do  something 
that  he  can  do  and  should  do  and  I  hope 
he  will  do  to  balance  the  budjjet.  It  is 
not  that  difficult. 


\Sv  II'. 1(1  in  the  paper  llijs  morning; 
that  the  RTC  attorneys  who  are  brint,'- 
\n\i  the  lititration  where  there  has  been 
fraud  against  the  savint,'s  and  loan  di- 
rectors are  beinj,'  fired.  Why?  It  is  the 
Presidents  oblit^ation  to  find  out.  The 
President  ou^ht  to  call  in  the  general 
counsel,  Mr.  .Jacobs,  toda.v.  He  outrht  to 
call  in  the  heads  of  t  he  RTC  and  say  to 
them.  "I  want  to  know  why  these  at- 
torneys are  beintj  fired,"  before  he  i^ocs 
to  the  American  perjple  and  talks  about 
somethin>,'  in  the  future  about  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  balance  the 
budk'et. 

Mr.  President.  I  sa.v  to  you,  .your  ac- 
tions speak  louder  than  your  words.  I 
call  upon  you,  I  bet'  of  you.  I  entreat 
you,  I  (mcourat^e  you.  I  ask  you  to  do 
somethintj  about  this  action  that  is 
costink'  the  American  ix'ople  billions  of 
dollars.  We  cannot,  brinj;  back  all  the 
losses  from  the  saving's  and  loans,  but 
these  men  and  women,  counsel  for  the 
RTC.  who  have  been  doin«  a  sood  job 
accordint,'  to  the  General  Accountint: 
Office,  accordintr  to  the  statements 
made  Ix^fore  the  Banking  Committee, 
according'  to  the  report  made  to  the 
Congress,  these  people  are  doin>r  a  ijood 
job,  and  for  their  efforts,  they  are 
beink'  asked  to  leave  the  service. 

And  the  worst  part  of  it  is  that  they 
are  beini:  fired  at  the  very  time  that 
the  statutes  of  limitations  are  running 
out  on  the  rik'ht  to  fih-  tho.se  lawsuits 

Why?  What  po.ssible  reason  can  there 
be  to  be  firing  the  people  who  are  doint: 
a  Kood  job  for  t  heir  Government? 

Mr.  President,  please,  before  you 
s|K'ak  out  on  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment tonight,  which  mit,'ht  have  some 
impact,  a«:<<>rdinj,'  to  your  claims  and 
I  do  not  airree  with  that  but  even 
those  who  ais'ree  with  it,  would  want  to 
know  why,  why,  Mr.  President,  you 
would  not  want  to  take  some  action 
today  that  would  have  some  impjict 
upon  the  whole  (juestion  of  balancini,' 
the  budnel. 

The  Amrrican  taxpayers  are  beinjj 
called  upon  to  spend  $.'j<X)  billion  to  bail 
out  the  savings  and  loans,  and  we  are 
told  we  can  do  nothing  ahoiit  it.  But 
these  men  and  women  have  been  dointr 
something  about  it.  I  am  not  sure  they 
have  done  everything'  that  is  perfect. 
Of  course  not.  But  the  one  man  who  is 
in  charge,  Mr.  .John  Beatty,  is  no 
longer  in  the  employ  of  the  RTC.  He 
was  asked  to  leave.  Was  he  a  k'ood 
man'  I  do  not  know  Mr  Beatty.  At 
least  to  the  best  of  my  knowledtre,  I  do 
not  know  Mr.  Beatty.  But  the  GAO.  the 
impjirtial.  objective  arm  of  Govern- 
ment that  reports  to  the  Cont?ress  as  to 
their  finding's,  rated  Mr.  Beatty  an  A. 
Yet.  Mr.  Beatty  is  no  lonk'er  there. 

Half  of  the  employees,  half  of  the  at- 
torneys are  beinw  forct'd  out.  There  are 
465  more  savings  and  loans  to  inves- 
tigate, and  they  are  cutting  back  on 
the  men  and  women  who  know  what 
they  are  doint,'.  And  they  say  they  are 
Kointj    to    brink'    in    some    new    people. 


.Sure.  It  will  take  9  moiiLli.s  to  a  year  to 
train  those  new  p«'ople.  and  b.y  that 
time  the  statute  of  limitations  will 
have  run  out. 

What  is  k'oint,'  on  here?  The  statute  of 
limitations  is  runnintj  out  dail.y  with 
respect  to  these  issues.  Yet  we  find 
that  they  are  terminal injr  the  services 
of  men  and  women  capai)le  of  doinj,'  the 
job  and  who  are  doinj^  the  job.  Four  out 
of  the  five  top  California  attorneys  who 
were  involved  in  brink'ink'  the.se  actions 
in  a  leadership  role  art;  hvAwM  sent  back 
to  the  FDIC.  Some  of  those  attorne.ys 
have  been  (juoted  publicly  in  the  Wash- 
intjton  Post  toda.v .  Some  attorne.ys 
said  the  RTC  General  Counsel  Jacobs 
was  unwillinK^  to  authorize  the  filing'  of 
netrlik'ence  lawsuits  ak'ainst  saving's 
and  loan  officers  and  directors. 

Wh.v  is  Mr.  .Jacobs  unwillintj  to  do 
that?  Ask  him.  Mr.  President.  Ask  him. 
Kvery  lawyer  knows  that  when  you  file 
a  lawsuit  it  does  not  necessarily  mean 
.you  are  alwa.ys  ^roin^^  to  win,  but  if  .you 
have  a  chance  of  winnint^  and  it  is  a 
reasonable  chance  of  winnintj,  you  have 
a  responsibilit.v  and  an  obligation,  if 
you  represent  the  Government,  to 
brink'  the  lawsuit.  And  these  lawyers 
who  are  beiim  let  k'o  were  doiiik'  just 
that. 

Then  you  read  in  the  paper  that  some 
officers  and  fiirectors  were  ( omplainink' 
that  they  did  not  want  to  Ije  sued.  Of 
coiuse,  they  do  not  want  to  be  sued. 
Who  would  want  to  be  sued?  Bui  they 
were  in  the  position  of  beins  officers 
and  directors  of  .savink's  and  loans  that 
have  bellied  up,  that  have  failed,  that 
are  costing  the  American  people  bil- 
lions of  dollais.  And  the  American  peo- 
ple show  their  k'ratitude  by  lerminat- 
mjr  them. 

.•\sk  them.  .Ask  them.  Mr.  President, 
why.  before  you  make  a  speech  tellink' 
us  about  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  balance  the  budget. 

I  am  not  here  to  address  m.yself  as  to 
whether  people  should  be  or  not  be  for 
the  balanced  budk'et  constitutional 
amendment.  1  am  only  on  the  floor  be- 
cau.se  there  is  a  chance  to  do  some- 
think'  about  balancink'  the  budk'et  and 
there  is  only  one  ptM.son  in  this  Nation 
that  can  do  anylhini?  about  it.  and  this 
is  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

We  talk  with  you  about  what  has 
happened  in  this  situation.  In  an  Au- 
k'ust  lJ>9i  memorandum  to  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  RTC.  the  RTC  k'en- 
eral  counsel  reported  that  HO  lawyers 
would  be  needed  to  sue  those  who 
cau.sed  the  failure  of  .savings  and  loans 
throuk'h  mismana^fement  and  fraud. 

.Since  that  memo,  RTC's  workload 
has  increased  dramatically.  The  num- 
ber of  claims  has  more  tiian  doubled, 
and  another  1(X)  claims  are  expected  to 
be  filed  this  year.  Yet,  to  date,  le.ss 
than  about  a  .year  and  a  half  after  that, 
there  are  less  than  70  attorneys  han- 
dling fraud  suits  when  the  Auk'ust  1991 
memorandum  called  for  140  lawyers. 

.And  now  we  learn  that  the  m(3st  ex- 
perienced  of  those    lawyers,    the   most 


Knowunk'taiiic  iUtorneys  that  they 
iiave.  a'-e  beinj?  terminated.  These  are 
the  law.yers  who  are  mana^^ink'  the  liti- 
gation effort  at  the  RTC.  The  GAO  offi- 
cials, reviewink'  the  RTC  program  to 
find  and  sue  those  who  cause  savin>?s 
and  loan  failures,  told  my  staff  this 
mornink'  that  two  top  RTC  lawyers  lied 
to  the  GAO  al)out  the  cuts.  The  state- 
ment to  the  GAO  came  at  a  May  28 
meetintj.  I  will  not  mention  those 
names  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate.  But, 
Mr.  President,  I  am  willink'  to  share 
those  names  with  you.  They  should  be 
made  available  to  you,  and  if  you  have 
one  of  your  staffers  call,  we  will  be 
k'lad  to  tell  them  the  names  of  the  two 
RTC  lawyers  that  the  GAO  .says  lied  to 
I  he  GAO  about,  the  cuts. 

Kven  thouk'h  the  GAO  had  been  inves- 
tik'atink'  the  RTC  program  ak'ainst 
fraud  for  some  t  ime.  it  was  not  even  in- 
formed of  the  plan  to  cut  the  program 
to  cut  back  on  the  number  of  lawyers. 
The  GAO  heard  about  the  cuts  as  a 
rumor,  according  to  the  GAO. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  how  could  this  be  hap- 
p<;nin«?  It  is  politics  of  the  rankest 
order.  Do  they  not  want  to  sue  any 
more  savink's  and  loan  officials?  Is  that 
the  answer,  that  they  decided  they  did 
not  want  to  sue  anymore  S&L  officials? 
Are  they  protecting?  someone?  Does 
somebody  have  the  fix  in?  Does  some- 
body have  an  in  with  this  RTC  so  that 
they  are  in  a  position  to  brint^  a  ces- 
sation of  the  actions  beini?  brought 
ak'ainst  .savink's  and  loan  officers  and 
directors?  Are  they  tryint?  to  hide  the 
savings  and  loan  bailout  before  the 
election?  Are  they  tryint?  to  .sweep  it 
under  the  rutJ?  What  is  k'oint?  on  here? 

Kvery  several  months,  we  are  called 
upon  to  come  up  with  another  S30,  $50. 
S70  billion  to  bail  out  the  .savin^js  and 
loans.  But  the  savings  and  loans  which 
have  k'one  under  did  not  just  happen: 
thert!  were  officers,  directors,  many  of 
whom  were  involved  in  special  deals, 
enrichink'  themselves,  their  own  pock- 
etbooks.  they  own  slimy  deals,  and 
they  are  subject  to  beint?  sued.  But 
they  are  not  tfoinp  to  be  sued  if  the 
RTC  does  not  have  adequate  letjal 
counsel.  Instead  of  adding  to  the  team, 
they  are  cuttink'  back  on  the  team. 

As  to  the  number  of  savink's  and 
loans  involved,  the  RTCs  1991  annual 
report  said  that  "62  percent  of  the 
failed  savings  and  loans  had  fraud  sus- 
pected at  them."  Listen  to  that  num- 
ber. The  annual  report  of  the  RTC  said 
"62  percent  of  the  failed  savings  and 
loans  had  fraud  suspected  at  them." 
There  were  677  failed  savings  and  loans, 
.so  that  would  mean  417  of  the  677.  Yet. 
the  RTC  is  cutting  back  on  its  best 
lawyers.  It  is  not  an  evaluation  that 
this  .Senator  makes:  it  is  an  evaluation 
from  the  GAO,  which  is  an  objective, 
impartial  part  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
strongly   I   ask    that   we  do   something 


■ibout.  it  itiiia.v.  iHui  oul  why  thus  i.-< 
happening  and  put  a  slop  to  it.  I  hope 
that  in  your  press  conference  tonight 
that  someone  will  ask  you  what  you 
are  going  to  do  about  it,  what  you  have 
done  about  it,  and  I  hope  you  will  be 
able  to  say:  I  have  put  a  stop  to  it:  this 
afternoon  I  learned  al)out  it  and  it 
should  not  have  been  happening.  We 
are  bringing  back  the  top  lawyers,  and 
we  will  keep  the  top  lawyers  who  were 
there.  We  are  going  to  try  to  protect 
the  American  people. 

I  think  that  will  mean  more  to  the 
American  people.  Mr.  President,  than  a 
speech  about  the  need  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  balance  the  budg- 
et. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CRAIG  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized. 


TODA"^    <      HOX.SCOKK"  OF  THK 
NAl'lONAL  DKBT 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  while  Sen- 
ator Hki.m.s  of  North  Carolina  is 
recuperating  from  his  open  heart  sur- 
gery, he  asked  if  I  would  submit  in  the 
Rkcoru  each  day  the  "congressional  ir- 
responsibilit.v  boxscore"  that  he  start- 
ed some  time  ago. 

He  has  done  that  daily  since  Feb- 
ruary 26.  I  wish  to  continue  to  do  so. 
and  let  me  announce  that,  today,  the 
Federal  debt  stands  at 

$3, 940,928,660  „593. 31. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  owes  of  this  debt,  in 
this  country,  $15,345,  thanks  to  the  big 
spenders  here  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Paying  the  interest  on  this  massive 
debt  averaged  out  to  be  about  $1,127  per 
year  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  of 
America  or,  to  look  at  it  another  way. 
for  each  family  of  four,  a  tab  of  about 
$4,511  dollars  per  year. 

It  is  even  more  appropriate  today. 
Mr.  President,  as  I  give  that  boxscore. 
that  in  the  Budget  Committee  of  this 
Senate,  the  committee  is  taking  testi- 
mony from  a  variety  of  experts  in  con- 
stitutional law,  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  our 
Federal  budget.  As  many  of  us  know, 
the  House  is  now  preparing  to  vote  on 
an  amendment,  and  it  appears  they 
will  be  debating  and  voting  on  the  10th 
and  11th  on  such  an  amendment  to  our 
Constitution. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  introduced  a 
version  that  I  had  worked  on  while  in 
the  House  with  Congressman  Stenholm 
of  Texas. 

That  version  is  before  us.  along  with 
versions  of  Senator  Simon  of  Illinois 
and  others  that  are  recognizing  the  im- 
portance, without  question,  of  this  phe- 
nomenal debt  structure  that  this  coun- 
try has  built  up  and  that  now  must  be 
resolved  in  a  much  more  e.xact  and 
clearer  form  than  has  ever  been  pro- 
posed before. 
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Let  me  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  full  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcokd  that  I  prepared  for  the  Budget 
Committee  and  for  Prof.  Laurence 
Tribe  of  Harvard  who  is  there  today, 
once  a  strong  opponent  of  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  our  Constitu- 
tion, who  is  now  suggesting  that.  .yes. 
it  is  possible  and  it  may  in  fact  be  the 
proper  approach  to  construct  an 
amendment  to  our  Constitution  that 
would  require  a  federally  balanced 
budget.  Although  he  is  concerned  about 
the  ramifications  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  such  an  amendment,  as  I  believe 
we  are  all  are,  I  believe  that  clearly  the 
time  has  come  that  within  the  coui-se 
of  the  next  Monday  this  Senate  will  de- 
bate and  I  hoi>e  will  pass  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  will  begin  a 
process  that  a  decade  or  so  from  now  I 
or  anyone  else  serving  in  this  body  will 
be  able  to  stand  and  give  a  congres- 
sional responsibility  box  score  that 
speaks  of  a  balanced  budget,  that 
speaks  of  a  reduction  of  Federal  debt, 
that  speaks  of  not  the  progressive  in- 
debtedness of  future  generations  and 
ultimately  the  destruction  of  the  econ- 
omy of  this  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd.  as  follows: 

STATKMKNT  HY  SENATOR  LARKY  CRAIG  ON  THK 
BAI.ANCKD  BUIKiKT  AMKNDMKNT  TO  THK  CON- 

.STITUTION  (H.J.  Rks.  290'S.J.  Rks.  298) 
Today,  Lhe  Senate  Bud»?et  Committee  is 
hoUlint?  hearings  on  the  constitutional  law 
aspects  of  proposed  versions  of  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
These  hearings  are  both  welcome  and  impor- 
tant as  we  emtjark  on  a  historic  series  of  de- 
bates that.  1  firmly  believe,  will  finally  re- 
sult in  the  Congress  submitting  this  amend- 
ment to  the  States  in  ratification  later  this 
month. 

I  have  had  a  chance  to  review  the  written 
testimony  submitted  by  Prof.  Laurence 
Tribe  of  Harvard.  Profes.sor  Tribe  has  lonif- 
standinn  credentials  as  an  ardent  and 
thoughtful  opponent  of  such  an  amend- 
ment^-until  now.  I  am  (iuit«  please  to  find, 
upon  reviewing  of  his  written  statement, 
that,  on  a  fundamental  level,  he  is  another 
one  of  the  convert-s  cropping  up  all  over 
these  days  in  support  of  the  balanced  butiget 
amendment. 

Professor  Tribe  now  writes  that,  at  a  con- 
ceptual level,  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
is  the  kind  of  provision  that  fits  into  the 
Constitution;  he  has  identified  piecisely  the 
political  and  economic  reasons  why  such  an 
amendment  would  be  beneti'nal.  anil  now  re- 
main concerned  only  that  any  such  amend- 
ment must  be  workable. 

I  atjree  with  his  definition  of  a  constitution 
as  a  document  meant  to  "pre-commit  our- 
selves to  certain  choices  and  institutional 
arrangements  that  will  piomote  our  long-run 
best  interests  and  help  us  resist  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  shoit  term"  and  "to  provide 
readily  enforceable  restraints  against  de- 
structive short-term  impulses".  I  tjelieve  it 
is  impei-ative  that  we  adopt  a  balanced  budg- 
et amendment  and  I  agree  that  these  are 
standards  against  which  such  a  proposal 
should  be  measured. 

I  want  to  focus  for  a  moment  on  the  con- 
cerns Professor  Tribe  nevertheless  has  raised 
about     the     Stenholm-Smith-Carper-Barton 
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anieiniiiimit,  H.J.  Res.  290.  the  version  tliiil. 
will  Ko  to  the  House  Floor  ne.xt  week.  Over 
here  in  the  Senate  that  .same  version  in  the 
Craitf-Oramm-Symms-Hatch  amendment. 
S.J.  Res  298.  I  am  both  hoeiored  to  ami  hu'i- 
bleil  to  find  myself  in  the  oosponsoisliip  Lom- 
pany  of  some  of  the  ConKiess'  foremost  ailvo- 
cat.es  of  the  balanced  bud>;et  amendment  and 
a  preeminent  expert  on  budKet  process. 

Professor  Tribe's  written  statement 
notes— correctly  -that  providing  for  an  esti- 
mate of  receipts  in  our  amendment  means 
that  the  budget  piocess  would  not  be  re- 
opened continually  throunhout  a  liscal  year 
when  there  was  a  revenue  shortfall.  That  is 
pieci.sely  correct  and  that  is  intemled.  In 
fact,  that  provision  was  prompted  by  Mem- 
bers of  CouK^ress  includint?  many  of  our 
Democratic  cosponsors  in  the  other  body 
that  the  system  have  some  fle.xlbility  and 
some  procedural  certainty.  Once  we  make 
our  bud^ret  decisions,  we  shouldn't  spend  all 
year  revisitinK  them. 

He  also  notes  correctly  -that,  all  thinKS 
beinK  equal,  the  temptation  could  exist  for 
lioth  the  Congress  and  the  President  to  use 
"rosy  scenario"  estimates  of  rci  eipts.  He 
also  note.s  correctly-  that  simply  reciutrini; 
a  three-fifths  majority  to  increase  the  level 
of  Federal  ilet)t  held  by  the  public  would  not. 
In  itself,  result  in  balanced  budgets. 

From  my   reading  of  his  statement,   how 
ever.  Professor  Tribe  seems  to  analyze  the.se 
two  provisions  separately  and  somewhat  ab- 
strai  tly. 

Now.  when  the  Framers  oriKinall.v  wrote 
our  Constitution,  they  did  not  just  propose 
ideas,  in  the  abstract,  that  sounded  like  i;ood 
Ideas  for  a  constitution.  They  drew  on  their 
experiences  as  colonists  under  a  tvranni<al 
monarchy  hetice,  the  Bill  of  Ritfhts  probibi 
tions  on  unrea.sonable  search  and  seizure  and 
(luartering  soldiers  in  civilian  homes,  amonw 
others.  And  they  drew  on  their  experiences 
under  the  failed  Articles  of  Confederation. 

We.  too,  have  had  fiist  hand  experiences  as 
to  how  our  current  system  works  and  how 
human  nature  produces  certain  predictable 
patterns  in  m>vernan(  e,  Piobaldy  no  event  Is 
more  distasteful  for  the  administration  and 
the  lonKiessional  leadership  In  both  parties, 
in  iKJth  Houses,  than  the  periodic  necessity 
to  raise  the  limit  on  the  Federal  debt. 

Ba<.k  in  ISW.").  our  colleak'ue  from  Texas 
[Senator  Oramm|  rounded  up  51  Senators 
and  held  the  debt-limit  bill  hostaKe  until  a 
hostile  House  of  Repre.st'iitallves  and  some 
ieluct.ant  proceduralists  a  few  blocks  down 
I'ennsylv.-itiia  .Avenue  mwc  in  and  accepte<l 
the  ttramm-Ruiliiian-HoUinKs  amendment. 

Now.  administrations  and  the  conk'ies- 
sional  leadership  just  hate  when  a  debt  limit 
bill  is  u.sed  lor  purpo.ses  like  that.  And  if  the 
likelihood  of  such  riders  was  Increa.seil.  by 
allowiim  a  Senator  to  hold  that  bill  hostage 
with  as  few  as  41  .Senators,  then,  I  really  l)e- 
lieve  that  our  leader.s  and  our  President 
would  do  anything  to  avoid  that  situation 
that  they  would  even  >ro  so  far  as  to  balance 
the  ImdMet  and  use  reasonable  revenue  estl 
mates.  After  all,  success  In  avoldlntr  a  deficit 
means  success  in  avoidiiiR  a  three-fifths  vote 
on  incieasinn  the  debt  held  by  the  publu'. 

Professor  Tribe,  and  some  others  who  have 
expressed  concerns  about  enforcement  and 
workability,  have  seemed  to  overlook  the 
point  that  these  provisions  were  deslKiied  in 
the  .Stenholm  and  CralK-Gramm-Symms- 
Hatch  amendments  to  interact  in  this  way. 
They  are  based  on  real-life  experiences,  and 
would  provide  a  self  enforcement  tnechanism 
ill  the  amendment.  I  have  requested  that 
Profes.sor  Tribe  be  offereil  this  information 
durini,'  today's  hearing  ami  asked  how  well 


liio     piocc.s^     uutIli;od     '.a     uur     .iiucndii.cuL 
would  address  the  conierns  he  has  raised. 

Becau.se  the  other  body  does  appear  ready 
to  no  first  on  a  balanced  budget  amendment, 
next  week,  and  while  I  am  a  cosponsor  and 
strouK  .supporter  of  S.J.  Res  18,  the  Simon- 
Thurmond  amendment,  I  also  commend  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  our  S.J.  Res.  298,  the 
exact  companion  of  the  version  aljout  to  be 
passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  .viehl  back  the  remain- 
dev  of  m.v  tiimv 

Mr.  Pn>tii(lent.  I  suM^sest  the  absence 
of  a  (|uoi'utiti. 

The  PRKWIDING  OKFICKll.  The 
dork  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  crlerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PHYOH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  (iiiorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Th<'  PRKSIDINO  OFFICKR  Without 
objection  it  is  sn  m  .iii  .il. 


PHARMACKU'l'lCAh  INDILSTRY: 

GOOD     MKDICINI';     FOR     MADISON 
AVKNUE 

Mr  PRYOR.  Mr.  Piesident.  .yester- 
day rnorniiiK  in  the  Washinj^ton  Post, 
the  Pharniaci'iit  leal  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation ran  another  ad  in  Its  sei'ies  of 
well-desis4^ned  and  veiy  expensive  ad- 
vertisements. Yesterda.v's  advertise- 
int^nt,  Mr.  Piesident,  says  "Kver.vtime  I 
take  ni.v  heart  medication.  I  ask  m.yself 
*  *  *  how  can  somethin*^  so  small  cost 
so  much'.' ■  What  follows  is  the  expla- 
nation of  how  this  medication  costs  so 
much. 

This  ad  is  part  of  a  $7  million  public 
relations  campaitrn  that  the  pharma- 
ciuitical  manufacturers  rerently 
launched  to  improve  the  imape  of  the 
drut,'  industr.y  inside  and  outside  the 
Beltway. 

Mr.  President,  n^uess  who  is  payinK 
for  these  advertisements?  Guess  who  is 
payinj;  for  this  S7  million  puljlic  rela- 
tions profiram'.' 

The  same  people  who  cannot  affoi'd 
the  medications  in  the  first  place  the 
sick,  eltlerly  of  our  (  ounliy.  Yes.  the.y 
aie  the  ones  who  are  payini;  for  this  ad- 
vertjsin»r  campaiijn. 

The.v  are  the  people  who  are  undcr- 
writinjr  the  costs  of  these  ads,  which 
have  been  appearing  over  the  last  sev- 
eral weeks,  in  a  number  of  different 
journals  and  newspapers. 

The  ad  says  that,  according  to  the 
studies  done  by  the  Pharmaceutical 
Manufactureis  Assotdation.  it  takes 
$231  million  to  brin^  a  new  druw  to 
market.  This  ad  concludes  by  statint? 
'Pharmaceuticals:  Good  Meilicine  for 
America." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  will 
takf  more  than  a  very  slick  advertis- 
intf  campaiK'n  and  smai't  slo^,'ans  to 
convince  us  that  this  industry  really 
cares  about  the  American  public's  hav- 
in>^  access  to  life  savinjj  medications. 
Mr.  President,  what  strikes  me  about 
this  campaiifn  and  what  should  strike 
all   of  us  about   this   piirticular  adver- 


tisement material  is  nut  what  those 
ads  say  about  the  drut,'  industry,  but 
what  these  advertisements  do  not  say. 
Here  is  what  they  do  not  sa.y.  Year 
after  .year,  the  (Wuu  industry  in  Amer- 
ica continues  to  tell  us  how  much  the.v 
invest  in  research  and  development. 
What  they  fail  to  tell  us  is  how  much 
they  invest  in  marketinM:  and  advertis- 
inj,'.  They  can  tell  us  down  to  the  last 
dollai'  their  total  cost  for  research  and 
development.  Mr.  F'resident.  the  ta,x- 
payers.  the  consumers,  help  to  pay  for 
this  research  and  development.  The 
druM'  companies  can  tell  us  precisely 
how  fast  these  R&D  costs  are  increas- 
in«.  The.y  can  rattle  off  time  after  time 
the  number  of  new  druH:s  that  the.y 
have  in  their  so-called  resear<  h  pipe- 
line. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  they  ^ive  us  no 
more  than  a  shrujf  of  their  shoulders 
when  we  ask  them  how  much  do  .vou 
spend.  Mr.  Pharmaceutical  Manufac- 
turer, on  advertisintf  and  on  promotion 
of  the  new  drufjs.  many  of  which  are 
basicall.y  me-i,oo  drutrs.  with  no  new 
therapeutic  value'.'  How  much  are  you 
spending:  there?  They  say.  well,  we  do 
not  keep  ver.y  j,'ood  tiack  of  these  ex- 
penses. The  manufacturers  sa.y  that 
the.y  do  not  reall.v  know  how  i7iuch  of 
their  exorbitant  price  increases  .veai' 
after  year  jfo  to  underwrite  the  lavish 
marketinj^  and  advert  isintj  tampaitjns 
that  they  develop  to  convince  doctors 
to  presciibe  their  products.  In  fact, 
just  last  Monday.  Mr.  Presid(>nt.  a 
study  publishcMi  in  a  leatlinjj  medical 
jouinal,  the  Annals  of  Internal  Medi- 
cine and  reported  on  the  front  pane  of 
the  Washinf,aon  Post  found  that  not 
only  are  many  of  these  ads  wasteful 
<md  costly,  many  of  them  are  mislead- 
ing and  far  from  educat  ional. 

The  fact  is  they  do  not  want  us  to 
know  how  much  they  spend  on  market- 
inj,'.  because  toda.y,  what  the  drut;  com- 
panies art-  sjx^ndint,'  on  markeliti«  is 
more  than  the.v  ai'e  spend int,'  on  re- 
search. Foi-  example,  althout,'h  the  I99I 
data  are  not  in  yet.  in  1990.  the  drut?  in- 
dustr.y spent  more  on  marketint^  and 
advertising,  'n  fact  $1  billion  more, 
than  they  did  on  research.  They  have  a 
nict!  c.atch.v  slogan  that  the.v  have  de- 
velop«^d  for  this  $7  million  campait,'n  to 
influence  Compress  maybe  or.  as  they 
say.  to  educate  the  American  public, 
their  sloj^an  is  "Pharmaceuticals;  Good 
Medicine  for  America.  " 

Mr.  President,  the.v  oujfht  to  have  an- 
other slogan.  It  outiht  to  be:  "F'harma- 
ceuticals;  Gooil  Medicine  for  Our  Bal- 
ance Sheets." 

Let  me  also  tell  you  there  is  some- 
thing' else  that  this  ad  does  not  sa.y.  It. 
iloes  not  say  that  the  .American  tax- 
payers are  alread.v  subsidizing'  a  i;ood 
part  of  this  new  drUK'  le.search  and  de- 
velopment throutfh  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  generous  tax  credits 
and  tax  breaks  that  we  (five  to  the  druK 
industry  each  .year.  It  does  not  say  that 
our  own  National  Institutes  of  Health 
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spend  billions  of  dollars  each  year  in 
research  and  development  on  new  druK« 
for  AIDS,  cancer,  Alzheimer's.  AH  of 
these  subsidies  help  ultimatel.v  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  R&D  for  the  drutr  com- 
panies. But  do  the.v  ever  mention  one 
word  to  the  policymakers  or  the  Amer- 
ican public  about  subsidies?  Of  course 
not. 

In  the  recent  debate  that  we  had  on 
this  very  floor  some  weeks  aK'o.  on  S. 
•2000.  the  Prescription  DruK  Cost  Con- 
tainment Act,  we  heard  the  industry 
and  its  allies  ar^ue  that  the  reason 
they  need  these  Kw\\  prices  and  hu^^e 
profits  is  to  find  the  cure  for  AIDS. 
.Alzheimer's,  cancer  and  other  diseases 
of  our  time.  Without  these  profits,  they 
.say  research  will  k'o  away,  it  will  dry 
up.  and  we  will  kill  the  "troose  that 
laid  the  jfolden  etftf." 

Mr.  President,  nothintf  is  further 
from  the  truth.  Even  after  their  Sll  bil- 
lion in  i-e.search  and  development  in- 
vestment, the  diutf  industry  continues 
to  spend  lavishly  on  marketinu'  and  ad- 
vertisintiT.  and  still  makes  monopoly- 
type  pi'ofits.  In  1991.  the  druK  industiy 
had  total  .sales  of  .some  S80  billion  in 
America  alone.  After  countintf  for  their 
cost  of  production,  and  even  after 
countintf  for  their  cost  of  research,  this 
industry  still  had  S50  billion  left  over 
to  pay  for  their  marketing-  and  adver- 
t.isini,'  campaigns,  and  to  claim  the 
title  of  America's  "most  profitable  in- 
dustry." 

These  ads  in  the  Washin^iton  Post, 
the  New  York  Times.  USA  Today.  Roll 
Call,  and  the  National  Journal  just 
confirm  what  I  have  been  sayinjir  all 
alonk':  That  the  druK  industry  has  more 
money  than  it  knows  what  to  do  with. 
Au'ain.  we  ask.  who  is  payintf  for  this 
rampait,'n?  I  am.  and  you  are.  Mr. 
Pn'sident.  all  of  us  are.  in  the  form  of 
higher  drun  pnt;es. 

It  is  time  now  we  started  settintf  the 
recoi'd  straiffht.  And.  althou^^h  I  do  not 
have  millions  of  dollars  to  spend  on  ad- 
vertisements to  counter  each  and  every 
ad  placed  in  the  media  by  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers  Association.  1 
ilo  have,  and  I  think  many  of  us  have, 
a  commitment  to  pointinjr  out  the  real 
and  simple  rea.son  behind  the  cost  of 
skyrocketintf  prescription  drujj  prices. 
.And  that.  Mr.  President,  is  Kreed. 

Mi-.  Piesident.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
leconnizinjf  me  and  at  this  time  I  yield 
I  he  floor. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Calil'uinia  is  recognized. 

The  Chair  would  ailvise  that  the  time 
for  mornini;  Inisincss  was  to  expire  at 
12:;i0. 

Mr.  CRA.\.s'i-().\.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  time  be 
extended  for  8  minutes,  so  that  I  may 
make  a  few  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
object  ion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  California  is  recot,'- 

lliZ(!ll. 
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.Mi    CKANSION.  I  Mi.uik  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  C'H.^NbTo.N'  pct- 
taininn  to  the  introduction  of  S.  2808 
are  located  in  today's  Rkcokd  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
.Joint  Resolutions.") 


Ml'.K'l'iNC.    riii;  COMPHTITION 

.Mi  l.Ii:Hi;i;M.\N  M:  I'li'sident.  re- 
cent c(  onoinic  news  iroin  .Japan  has 
not  been  t^ood.  Although  the  .Japanese 
economy  remains  strong;,  it  is  in  a  re- 
cession. Are  the  Japanese  finally  prov- 
inMT  that  they  are  mere  economic  mor- 
tals? 

The  answer  to  that  question  Is  a  flat 
"No.  '  While  Japan  may  be  sufferinjr 
from  an  economic  slowdown,  there  are 
sitfns  that  this  is  merely  a  retrench- 
ment and  that  the  Japanese  economy 
will  be  back  on  track  stronger  than 
ever  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 
.Japan  appears  to  be  usint?  this  slow- 
down to  weed  out  weaker  firms, 
strentfthen  strontjer  ones,  and  brinK'  in- 
tlation-prone  sectors,  such  as  real  es- 
tate, under  control. 

1  am  submittinti  for  the  Record  tes- 
timony that  Dr.  Kenneth  Courtis,  sen- 
ior economist  for  Deutsche  Bank  .Asia 
and  a  leading?  observer  of  the  Japanese 
economy,  delivered  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  on  May  8  which 
supports  that  point  of  view.  Dr. 
Courtis'  testimony  and  the  accompany- 
\n\t  documentation,  paint  a  ver.y  dif- 
ferent portrait  of  .Japan  than  we  read 
about  in  the  dail.v  business  section  of 
our  newspapers.  His  conclusion  is  that 
the  investment  ^rap  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States  is  enormous  and  con- 
tinues to  widen  in  .Japan's  favor  at  an 
acceleratintr  rate.  He  pi-ovides  soberinjir 
statistical  data  about  the  realities  of 
world  economic  competition  and  the 
decline  of  the  United  States  economy 
relative  to  Japan's.  He  concludes  that: 

In  real  dollars  adjusted  for  inflation. 
.Japan  out-invested  the  United  States 
in  1991  by  S230  billion. 

While  the  United  States  in  recent 
years  invest-ed  slitfhtly  over  10  percent 
of  its  GNP  in  new  plant  and  capital 
equipment.  .Japan  invested  at  twice 
that  rate.  Not  once  in  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  the  United  States  invested 
as  much  as  .Japan. 

Currently,  the  United  States  manu- 
facturintc  .sector  is  SI. 2  trillion  annu- 
ally, while  .Japan's  is  SI  trillion.  If  cur- 
rent investment  trends  continue. 
Japan  will  surpass  the  United  States  as 
the  world's  larf^est  matiufacturin« 
power  by  1996. 

A.ssuniint;  these  trends  continue. 
.Japan  will  pass  the  United  .States  as 
the  world's  lars^est  economy  by  2001. 

Perhaps  the  most  painful  data  Dr. 
Courtis  presented  concerns  investment 
per  capita.  In  1991.  Japan  invested 
S5.320  per  capita  while  the  United 
Slates  invested  $2,177.  Why  does  this 
matter  as  lon^  as  we  are  still  close  in 
absolute    investment    totals?    Because 
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these  per  capita  investment  fitfures  tell 
us  what  we  are  investinMT  in  the  job  fu- 
ture and  standard  of  livintf  for  every 
American.  The  data  tells  us  that  we 
are  investing  less  than  half  what  Japan 
is  in  the  economic  future  of  each  of  our 
citizens. 

1  recommend  that  my  colleagues 
take  a  look  at  Dr.  Courtis'  testimony 
as  we  consider  our  own  economic  fu- 
ture. My  intention  is  not  to  take  aim 
at  Japan,  but  ask  that  we  take  aim  at 
ourselves  and  what  we  need  to  do  to 
tfet  our  economy  back  on  track.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Courtis' 
testimon.y  and  its  attachments  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  statement. 

There  beinjf  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd.  as  follows: 

Statkmk.nt  hy  Dr.  Kk.nnkth  Courtis  Bkfork 
THK  Joint  economic  Committkk.  May  8. 1992 

Good  MorninM:.  my  name  is  Kenneth 
Courtis:  I  am  First  Vice-President  of  DeuL- 
sche-Bank  Capital  Maikets.  and  lecture  at 
Tokyo  and  Keio  Universities.  As  Strategist 
and  Senior  Economist  for  the  Deutsche  Bank 
Group  in  Asia.  I  conduct  analysis  on  major 
economic,  industrial,  technological  and  fi- 
nancial development-s  in  Japan  ami  the  Pa- 
cific, and  attempt  to  assess  their  impact  on 
the  world  economy.  It  is  an  honoui-  to  be 
with  you  today. 

Vou  have  asked  me  today  to  address  the 
questions  of  recent  developments  in  Japan's 
domestic  economy  and  financial  markets, 
the  lonKer-term  trends  at  work  in  the  .Japa- 
nese economy,  and  to  compare  these  with 
U.S.  industrial  performance. 

Japan  today  is  facing:  a  number  of  serious 
problems.  After  five  years  of  unprecedented 
expansion,  during  which  the  economy  t?rew 
by  an  amount  eiiual  to  the  entire  annual 
GNP  of  France,  the  worliis  fourth  largest 
economy.  Japan  is  today  in  lecession.  Al- 
though both  the  equity  and  real  estate  mar- 
kets have  fallen  substantially  from  the  peak 
of  early  1990.  both  maikets  are  yet  to  bot- 
tom. More  pain  is  ahead.  Cautrht  in  the 
tlKliteninu  jaws  of  a  policy-induced  liquidity 
squeeze,  a  sharp  decline  in  earnings,  and  the 
inabi.'ly  to  raise  new  funds  in  the  equity 
market,  corporate  Japan  has  entered  still 
another  phase  of  sharp  cost  cutting^.  and  ra- 
tionalization. 

One  immediate  result  of  this  situation  is 
that  wa»re  increases  this  yeai-  will  be  the  low- 
est since  1985,  and  so  consumer  spendinn. 
which  has  already  slowed  from  the  heady 
pace  of  the  late  1980s,  will  slow  .still  further. 
That  is  the  key  reason  why  im|X)rt,s  to  Japan 
have  been  so  weak  in  recent  months,  and  are 
set  to  remain  anemic  during  the  period 
ahead.  At  the  same  time.  Japan's  exports 
have  surged. 

The  direct  and  immediate  result  of  these 
dynamics  is  that  Japan  is  currently  running 
a  trade  account  surplus  at  an  annual  rate  of 
$i;?2  billion.  That  is  two  and  half  times  the 
Made  surplus  in  1981.  on  the  eve  of  the  Plaza 
Accord  which  was  presented  at  the  time  as 
the  panacea  for  eliminating  Japan's  trade 
surplus. 

The  key  reason  that  Japan's  exporters 
have  moved  so  at4Mressively  back  on  to  the 
attack  in  world  markets,  however,  is  not  the 
recession  in  Japan's  domestic  econom.v. 
Rather,  it  is  the  result  of  the  unprecedented 
levels  of  private  sector  plant  and  equipment 
investment  and  the  building  commitment  to 
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research  and  developriient  that  now  charac- 
terize .Japan's  domestic  economy. 

From  1986  through  the  end  of  last  year. 
total  private  se<  lor  plant  and  e(juipment  in- 
vestment in  .Japan's  domestic  economy  e.t 
ceeded  $:i  trillion  dollars.  In  atlditlon.  Japsin 
committed  another  $.500  billion  to  research 
anil  development.  It  is  this  ma.ssive  Invest- 
ment that  has  heen  iiitical  to  the  strate»{ic 
repositioniii>4  of  the  Japanese  economy  since 
the  midl980's  and  which,  despite  the  present 
recession,  positions  .Japtin  to  (ontinue  to 
have  the  fastest  Mrowint,'  economy  in  the 
OKCD  economy  through  the  1990's. 

Indeed,  rather  than  the  current  recession 
announcing  the  eclipse  of  .Japan  as  an  eco- 
nomic super-power,  analysis  of  the  deeper. 
lotiK-term  forces  at  work  in  the  economy 
sukTuesls  that  the  effect  of  the  current  tran- 
sition will  be  to  .set  the  economy  on  track 
for  a  new  period  of  explosive  e.xpansion.  and 
a  still  stronger  international  ( ompetitive  po- 
sition than  the  country  enjoys  toilay. 

Further,  should  current  loiiK-term  trends 
continue.  I  expect  Jaf>an  to  become  the 
world's  number  one  manufacturin>{  power  by 
the  mi(l-1990's.  and  surpass  the  United  States 
as  the  world's  larRest  ei  onomy  early  in  the 
next  decade.  That  would  perhaps  leave  the 
United  States  as  the  world's  leadlnw  political 
power,  but  would  mean  that  America  would 
have  slipped  to  second  place  as  a  world  eco- 
nomic power. 

Today.  America's  nianufactuiint,'  sector  Is 
roughly  $1.2  billion  and  that  of  Japan  $1  tril- 
lion. Should  present  trends  remain  in  place. 
.Japan's  manufacturing  sector  would  exceed 
that  of  the  United  States  in  absolute  terms 
as  early  as  1996. 

Three  forces  at  work  in  the  economies  of 
.Japan  and  the  United  States  are  key  to  ilriv- 
in<  these  shifts  in  the  international  eco- 
nomic, industrial,  and  financial  balance  of 
power: 

1.  A  building  investment  >rap  between 
.Japan  and  the  United  States  which  is  seeing' 
.Japan  widely  out-distance  America  in  the  in- 
stallation of  new  investment  in  plant  and 
efiuipment. 

2.  As  wi<leninM  deployment  Knp  that  see 
.Japan  deploy  state  of  the  art  manufacturin>{ 
e<iuipmeiit  taster  and  more  widel.y  than  the 
United  States. 

3.  An  expandlntf  performanve  ►rap  which  is 
seeiiik'  .Japan's  leading  corporations  play  an 


increasingly  dynamic  and  leading;  a  role 
overall  in  an  ever  larger  number  of  critical 
industrial  sectors  for  the  future. 

Of  these,  the  most  strikinK  factor  is  the  in- 
vestment »fap  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States. 

In  absolute  dollar  terms.  Japan  has  been 
out-investin»f  the  United  States  by  an  in- 
creasing amount  since  the  late  1980's.  On  the 
basis  of  nominal  data.  Japan  out  Invested 
the  United  States  by  just  over  $110  billion  in 
1991. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  relative  price 
structure  of  the  two  countries,  the  widely 
documented  difference  In  prices  between  the 
two  countries  leads  at  first  to  think  that 
nominal  figures  overstate  the  investment 
«ap.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  typically  Japa- 
nese products  that  one  finds  in  the  shops  of 
America  are  cheaper  then  they  are  in  Japan? 

That  certainly  is  the  case  for  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  consumer  products.  But  when  one  con- 
siders only  investment  woods,  it  is  the  re- 
verse that  Is  the  case.  Capital  etiuipment  is 
typically  cheaper  in  Japan  than  it  is  abroad. 
As  a  result,  when  investment  linures  are  .set 
on  a  real  basis,  after  adjustinK  for  inflation, 
the  investment  nap  widens  still  further,  and 
w;is  some  $230  billion  last  year. 

But  even  these  figures  do  not  allow  to 
measure  the  real  extent  of  the  building  in- 
vestment nap  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States. 

Japan's  economy  is  only  three-fifths  that 
of  the  United  States,  and  its  population  is 
only  just  half  of  that  of  America.  What  is 
ciitical  from  an  international  competitive 
perspective  is  not  absolute  dollar  values  of 
capital  investment,  but  rather  the  invest- 
ment effort  a  counlr.v  Is  making  relative  to 
its  overall  GNP. 

From  this  perspective,  not  once  in  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  has  America  invested  as 
much  as  Japjin.  And  the  nap  has  doubled 
since  the  mid-1980's  such  that  while  America 
has  Invested  just  over  10"'..  of  Its  GNP  In  new 
plant  and  capital  efiuipment  in  recent  years. 
Japan  has  climbed  up  to  207o  of  its  GNF. 

In  absolute  dollar  terms,  on  an  Inflation- 
adjuste<l  basis,  that  means  that  Japan  out- 
invested  America  last  year  by  some  $440  bil- 
lion. While  capital  investment  will  be  down 
this  year  and  next  in  Japan  ljccau.se  of  the 
recession,   this  already  ma.sslve  investment 
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nap  is  set  to  widen  still  further  through  mid- 
decade. 

When  measured  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
which  analysts  a^ree  is  the  most  appropriate 
ba.se  of  measure,  the  investment  sap  takes 
on  Its  full,  critical  importance.  In  1991. 
Japan  invested  some  $5,320  per  capita,  while 
America  invested  $2,177.  When  measured  on  a 
totiil  population  basis,  that  means  that  the 
investment  nap  was  an  enormous  $794  billion 
dollars  in  1991. 

Some  anal.ysts  contest  these  figures  and 
aiKue  that  purchasing  price  pailty  (PPP)  ad- 
justments to  the  data  must  be  made  in  order 
to  take  a  real  measure  of  the  comparable  in- 
vestment effort  beinK  made  In  the  two  econo- 
mies. With  estimates  of  the  PPP  yen  to  dol- 
lar exchange  varying  between  138  and  212  yen 
to  the  dollar.  It  is  far  from  clear  how  useful 
such  calculations  are  for  analytical  work. 

Further,  PPP  calculations  are  based  on 
comparable  baskets  of  consumer  woods,  be- 
tween economies,  and  so  do  not  capture  what 
is  really  at  issue:  the  international  competi- 
tive effect  of  the  widely  different  investment 
effort  beintf  made  by  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  Since  capital  equipment  is  typically 
cheaper  in  .Japan  than  the  U.S..  it  makes  lit- 
tle sense  to  use  the  consumer  PPP  to  meas- 
ure differinK  levels  of  investment  between 
the  two  nations. 

But  even  when  the  PPP  exchange  rate 
most  favorable  to  the  United  States  is  used, 
the  trend  to  a  widening  investment  nap  re- 
mains unchanged.  Ameiica's  investment  wap 
with  Japan  is  absolutely  enormous  and  con- 
tinues to  expand  on  a  lonw-lerm  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  ask  permission  at 
this  point  to  submit  for  the  recoril  a  series  of 
charts  on  the  investment  performance  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan. 

I  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  ques- 
tions. Thatik  you. 

.JAI'AN  A.M)  UNITKI)  Statks-  'I'MI-:  Widkning  In- 
VKSTMKNT     GAI-     AND      IHK     EMKRGING     RK- 

.sKAKCH  Gap 

(By  Kenneth  S.  Courtis.  Strategist  and  Sen- 
ior Kconomist.  Deutsche  Biink  Capital 
Markets  (ASIAi 

(Honn:  KoiiK  and  Tokyo.  May  1992) 
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Notes      Data  are  based  on  total  real  private  sector  plant  and  equipmeni  investment  (or  Japan  and  United  Stales  Current  conveisions  ate  based  on  aveiage  annual  eichange  rale 

JAPAN  AND  UNITED  STATES  CAPITAL  INVESTMENT  PER  CAPITA 


lln  real  US  dollaisl 


1987 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


198/ 


1988 


1989 


1990 


lapan 

United  Stales 

Investment  gap  (United  Slates  minus  lapan) 


1,3/5 

1800 

475 


1,455 

1  733 

7/8 


1615 

1996 

381 


1/91 

2,106 

315 


2  635 

1,999 

636 


3  75/ 
19/2 
1785 


4,201 
7  083 
7,118 


457/ 
7118 

2409 


Note      Dala  aie  based  on  total  real  sector  plant  and  equipmeni  investment  loi  lapan  and  United  Slates  Cuiiency  conveisions  are  based  on  aveiage  annual  e«change  lale 

JAPAN  AND  UNITED  STATES  TOTAL  CAPITAL  INVESTMENT 
|ln  billions  ol  U  S  dollars  on  a  PPP  basisl 


1987 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1989 


1990 


lapan 

United  Stales 

Investment  gap  (United  States  minus  lapan) 


147 
414 
267 


161 
400 
739 


188 
469 
781 


21/ 
504 
787 


28/ 
497 
705 


316 
49/ 
181 


382 
545 
163 


404 
5/1 
16/ 


411 

58/ 
176 


Note     Data  are  based  on  total  real  private  sector  plant  and  equipmeni  inveslmeni  lor  lapan  and  United  States  Currency  conversions  are  based  on  PPP  e«change  rate  from  IMf 

JAPAN  AND  UNITED  STATES  CAPITAL  INVESTMENT  PER  CAPITA 
jln  US  dollars  on  a  PPP  basisl 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


lapan 

United  Stales 

Investment  gap  (United  Stales  minus  lapanl 


1240 

1/83 

543 


1351 

1  70/ 

356 


1584 

19/9 

395 


1  791 

7  106 

315 


7,356 

2.036 

320 


2  586 

7  03/ 

549 


3108 

2213 

895 


32/5 

2  308 

%/ 


Nile      Oata  are  based  on  total  private  sector  plant  and  equipment  investment  tor  Japan  and  United  States  Currency  conversions  are  based  on  PPP  eichange  from  IMt 

JAPAN  AND  UNITED  STATES  PER  CAPITA  INVESTMENT  GAP  ON  A  TOTAL  UNITED  STATES  POPULATION  BASIS 

|ln  billions  ol  US  dollaisl 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


Nominal  (PPP  basis) 
Real  (PPP  basis) 
Nominal 
Real 


1991 


158 

158 

16/ 

18 

18  5 

137 

717 

23  2 

751 

25  3 

116 

110 

17  5 

175 

118 

118 

123 

117 

116 

112 

47 

48 

47 

55 

67 

74 

88 

115 

135 

14  1 

1991 


4.831  5491 

7120  1.960 

7711  3531 


1991 


464 
550 
86 


1991 


3  317  3/35 

2348  7.1// 

%9  1.558 


1991 


126 

83 

94 

75 

// 

134 

770 

739 

747 

394 

179 

88 

101 

75 

94 

169 

7/9 

373 

32/ 

478 

95 

60 

87 

75 

137 

7/4 

454 

500 

581 

794 

98 

65 

90 

76 

154 

30? 

577 

5% 

678 

891 

JAPAN  AND  UNITED  STATES  INVESTMENT  GAP  ON  A  PROPORTION  OF  GNP  BASIS 

|m  billions  of  U  S  dollaisl 


1"<12 


Nominal  (PPP  basis) 
Real  (PPP  basis) 
Nominal 
Real 


1/ 
43 
20 
20 


1983 


31 
55 
33 
33 


1984 


1 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

^s 

48 

79 

87 

134 

166 

187 

737 

53 

/4 

119 

144 

19? 

242 

267 

309 

36 

48 

8/ 

121 

1/4 

220 

264 

337 

36 

48 

8/ 

121 

1/4 

220 

264 

440 

JAPAN  AND  UNITED  STATES  TOTAL  R&D 

|in  billions  ol  nominal  US  dollars! 


1982 


1983 


Japan  „ 

Uniled  Slates 

Investment  gap  (Unded  States  minus  Japan) 


1984 


1985 


1986 


198/ 


1988 


1989 


1990 


76 

30 

33 

37 

55 

68 

81 

88 

too 

116 

177 

178 

55 

58 

67 

79 

67 

60 

Note     Oata  are  nommal  and  based  on  total  RiD  spending  loi  Japan  and  United  States  Currency  conversions  are  based  on  average  annual  enchangc  rale 


1991 


86 

90 

100 

145 

151 

15/ 

59 

61 

5/ 

JAPAN  AND  UNITED  STATES  R&D  PER  CAPITA 

|ln  nominal  U  S  dollaisl 


1987 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


lapan 
United  Slates 


1991 


771 

753 

2/6 

308 

448 

556 

6/5 

695 

/?5 

854 

349 

3/6 

4?2 

485 

503 

523 

554 

585 

603 

677 

i:iVA2 
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lAPAN  AND  UNIItO  SIAIES  R&D  PER  CAPITA    Continued 

|ln  nofliillil  US  dollalll 
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lAPAN  AND  UNITED  STATES  R&D  TO  GNP 
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lAPAN  AND  UNITED  STATES  TOTAE  R&D 

jln  iMl  tiillians  ot  US  diMU»| 
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United  Slates 
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Nole     Data  tie  bavd  on  Mai  real  RKO  spending  t«  lapan  and  United  Slates  Cuiiency  convennns  aie  based  on  jveiage  annual  eicttange  lale 

JAPAN  AND  UNITED  STATES  RAD  TO  GNP 

IPelcml  ul  leal  UNf| 
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United  Stales 

Investment  gap  (Uinlrd  Stales  minus  lap.iti) 


Nule     Data  ate  based  an  total  leal  R&D  spending  tor  Japan  and  United  States  Currency  converswnt  are  )i«sed  on  average  annual  etdiange  tale 

lAPAN  AND  UNITED  STATES  R&D  PER  CAPITA 

lltirealUS  doltarsi 
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1986 


198/ 


I9(( 


1989 


1990 


lapan 

United  States 

Inveslment  gap  (United  Stalls  minus  lapan) 


779 

7S9 

779 
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iU 

i59 

J/S 

39J 
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146 
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49 
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jln  billwns  ol  US  doll.iis| 


lAPAN  AND  UNIIEO  STATES  PER  CAPITA  R&D  GAP  ON  A  TOTAL  UNITED  STATES  POPULATION  BASIS 

Itn  btltions  ol  US  dollarsl 


1987 


19(3 


19(4 


19(5 


1986 


1987 


19(8 


1989 


1990 


Hominat  (W  basis) 
Real  (t'PP  bjsisl 
Nofnnial 
Real 


1991 


73? 


1991 


74 

75 

76 

78 

77 

78 

79 

30 

30 

31 

76 

76 

76 

79 

78 

78 

?8 

78 

77 

78 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

; 

3 

3 

1991 


77 

31 

34 

37 

55 

68 

84 

85 

89 

107 

87 

97 

107 

116 

170 

174 

179 

133 

134 

137 

60 

61 

(8 

79 

65 

56 

45 

48 

45 

35 

1991 


74 

75 

76     • 

78 

78 

79 

79 

31 

3? 

33 

74 

75 

76 

79 

1 

79 
1 

79 

79 

7) 
7 

79 
3 

30 
3 

1991 


6(1  690  716  877 

576  536  537  544 

155  154  179  778 


Note     Oal.i  are  based  on  total  real  RID  spending  lot  lapan  and  Undid  States  Currenc*  ronverswns  are  based  on  average  annual  etchange  rate 

lAPAN  AND  UNITED  STATES  R&O  GAP  ON  A  PROPORTION  OF  GNP  BASIS 
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1983 

19(4 

19(5 
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1989 
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63 

34 

0 

4 

43 

0 

49 

10  « 

16  6 

1/ 

Real  (PW  basis) 

0 

0 

0 

41 

47 

0 

0 

9? 

139 
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63 

34 

0 

44 

43 

0 

49 
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16  5 
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36 

0 

0 

41 

47 
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0 

91 

139 
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39 

36 

38 

43 

77 

13 

1 

4 

7 

8 

35 

33 

36 

47 

73 
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9 

15 

77 

6 

30 

79 

34 

4? 

13 

8 

30 

7/ 

31 

59 

34 

31 

36 

43 

17 

17 

38 

38 

45 

70 

KUI-()C;Y  to  AMTiASSA !)()!{   I'HIT,!!' 
C.   HATMM 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  I'lfsidinl,  on  May 
25.  the  Nation  lost,  oiu'  (>f  its  t.;rt'at  dip- 
lomats and  a  truly  tine  human  hrintr 
and  a  man  1  ronsidciod  a  tiifnd  and 
liuslfd  adviser.  Amhassador  I'hilip  C. 
Hahil)  was  72  years  okl  when  Tie  sutl'ered 
a  talal  hearl  attack  while  traveling'  in 
Krance.  His  survivors  int-lude  Marjoi-ie. 
his  wife  of  50  years,  and  two  daughters. 
Phyllis  and  Susan. 

(Jver  three  decades  in  the  h'orei^n 
Service.  I'hilip  Hahih  gained  a  leputa- 
tion  as  a  tou^h.  blunt,  direc't,  and  high- 


ly successful  nck'otiator.  As  described 
hy  Henry  KissinKci-  in  his  memoirs. 
Habil)  was  "the  antithesis  of  the  pul)lic 
sternot.vpe  of  the  elen^ant.  exccssivel.y 
^'cnteel  Koreitrn  Service  officer. '"  In- 
deed, he  was.  .\nd  those  character 
traits  were  rewarded  with  some  of  the 
ureat  diplomatic  successes  of  20th  cen- 
tury American  diplomacy. 

From  1968  to  1971.  Mr.  Habib  was  a 
principal  net,'otiator  in  the  Paris  talks 
that  led  to  the  American  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam.  Years  later,  as  L"nder 
Secretary  of  Slate  for  Political  Affairs, 
he  laid   the  jjroundwork  for  the  H^yp- 


tian/Israeli  peace  accords.  And  in  the 
eaii.v  1980s,  called  out  of  retirement  l)y 
I'resident  Rea^'an.  Ambassador  Habib 
nek'otiatcd  an  agreement  between  Is- 
rael and  I^obanon  which.  thouK^h  never 
ratified,  did  help  end  the  violence  then 
tearinjj  the  l.,ebanese  people  apsirt  in 
civil  war. 

Apart  from  his  most  disUnjfuished 
career  as  a  Poreiijn  Service  officer, 
during:  which  time  he  ro.se  to  the  high- 
est post  available  to  a  career  diplomat. 
Ambassador  Habib  was  a  proud  and  ac- 
tive alumnus  of  my  alma  mater,  the 
University   of  Idaho.    In    the    19'10s.    he 
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Ml  .uiu.tl  etl  Imiii  tlir  College  of  Forcsli.v 
and  Wildlife  and  Iliinu'c  Sciences,  and 
he  wont  on  to  obtain  his  Ph.D.  in  a^'ri- 
cultural  economics  at  the  llniversit.v  of 
California  at  IJerkoley. 

.After  retirinti  from  the  .st.ii,  Depart- 
ment, the  Ambassador  established  an 
endowment  at  the  University  of  Idaho 
for  the  study  of  environmental  issues 
and  world  peace.  1  know  the  entire  uni- 
versit.y  community  in  Moscow.  Idaho  is 
proud  of  this  distin^'uishcd  alumnus 
and  the  let^acy  he  has  l(>ft  to  tlnDi. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  that  a  New 
^■|)l■k  Times  article  and  an  obituary  ap- 
pearing,' in  the  Washint^ton  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcokd  tbllowini,'  my  re- 
marks, and  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
iiffer  my  sincere  t;ondolence.s  to  .Mrs. 
Habib  and  her  family.  I  hope  they  will 
lake  comfort  in  the  kiiowled'^e  that 
their  husband,  father,  and  Incmi  licdl- 
i  ated  his  intellect  and  talent  to  the  en- 
during benefit  of  his  Nation. 

There  lieint^  no  objection,  the  mate- 
lial  was  (ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Hkcohi).  as  follows: 

[Fioin  the  New  York  Times.  May  27.  1992] 
PHII.M'  C.  H.-MIIH.  LK.ADING  U.S.  DIPLOMAT  IN 

Asia  and  Middi.k  Ra.st,  Is  dioad  at  72 
(By  Catherine  S.  Manetfold) 

Philip  C.  Hat)ib,  a  Brookl.vn-t)oin  Lebanese- 
American  who  was  one  of  the  Uniteil  States 
|X)1  icy  makers  in  the  Middle  East  and  Asia  lor 
decades,  died  Monday  while  vacationing  in 
Kiance.  He  was  72  years  old. 

Mr.  Habib  died  of  a  hearl  attack,  the  Unit- 
ed .Suites  Kinbassy  said.  He  lived  in  Belmont. 
Calif. 

Mr.  Habib  .served  in  the  ForeiKn  Service  for 
nearly  three  decades,  and  many  years  in  re- 
tirement as  a  trouble-shooter,  crafting  lor 
himself  a  reputation  a.^  a  tough  and  shrewd 
negotiator.  He  is  credited  with  helping  to  ar- 
range the  cease-fire  in  I^ebanon  and  the  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organization's  withdrawal 
IVorn  that  country  in  1982  following  the  Is- 
raeli invasion.  He  also  played  an  important 
role  in  persuading  President  Fei'dinand  K. 
Marcos  of  the  Philippines  to  go  into  exile  in 
1986. 

ADVISOR  TO  THUKK  AD.MINISTKATIONS 

A  former  Amlias.sador  to  South  Korea,  he 
helped  craft  foreign  policy  across  the  region 
both  in  that  capacity  and  latei-  as  a  top  advi- 
sor to  three  Administrations.  Although  he 
officially  retired  from  the  Foieign  Service  in 
1978.  citing  health  problems,  he  was  recalled 
just  a  year  later  to  work  as  a  special  adviser 
to  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  R.  Vance. 

He  became  known  as  a  tough  trouble- 
shooter  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  His 
final  assignment  came  in  1987.  when  he  was 
called  upon  by  President  Reagan  to  be  a  spe- 
cial envoy  in  Central  America.  He  resigned 
that  post,  and  severe<l  his  lies  with  Ooverii- 
ment  in  August  of  that  year. 

•Just  before  his  death.  Mr.  Hal)ib  had  trav- 
elled to  Kvian.  France  to  give  a  speech  at  the 
Uildeiljerg  Conference,  an  annual  meeting  of 
Kuropean  and  United  States  scholars  and  in- 
tellectuals. Dr.  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  who  also 
six)ke  at  that  conference,  yesterday  recalled 
Mr.  Habib  as  •every  Secretary  of  State's 
ideal  of  a  Kreat  foreign  service  officer." 

MKT  IN  VIKTNAM 

Dr.  Kissinger  first  met  Mr.  Habib  in  Viet- 
nam in  the  mid  1960's  and  retailed  having 
been  immediately  impies.sed  with  his  acu- 
men and  irreverence. 


1  w.i.>  L.ikeii  to  meet  hiiii  by  Ambassador 
I.,odge.  "  Dr.  Kissinger  .said  in  a  telephone 
interview,  referring  to  Henry  Caljol  Lodge, 
who  was  then  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Saigon.  "And  when  1  met  him.  he  said,  'I  bet 
you  are  one  of  those  Harvard  smart  alecs 
who  knows  everything.'  Then  he  told  me  to 
go  to  the  provinces  and  "see  what  was  leally 
going  on.'  " 

In  his  si)eech  at  the  Bilderberg  Conference, 
Mr.  Habit)  spoke  about  the  need  to  maintain 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and 
the  impoitaiue  of  America's  ties  with  Eu- 
rope. Then,  according  to  those  who  attended, 
in  a  departure  from  his  usual  preoccupations 
with  foreign  affairs,  he  spoke  at  length  about 
United  Stales  domestic  issues,  stressing  the 
need  for  America  to  stand  by  its  moral  prin- 
ciples. 

Friends  said  his  involvement  in  that  con- 
ference was  typical  of  the  elder  statesman 
who,  despite  near  fatal  heart  attacks  dating 
to  the  late  1970's  and  two  open-heart  sur- 
geries, never  abandoned  his  int&i-est  in  world 
affairs. 

"He  had  no  business  going  to  these 
things,"  said  Leslie  H.  Gelb,  a  former  Penta- 
gon and  State  Department  official  who 
worked  with  Mr.  Habib  in  the  1960's  at  the 
height  of  the  \Metnam  conflict.  "But  he 
wanted  to  live,  not  just  stay  alive.  "  Mi'.  C.elb 
is  now  a  columnist  with  The  New  York 
Times. 

liKMKMHKlii:!)  HY  KltlKNDS 

■Mr.  Habib  was  remembered  yesterday  by 
friends  as  a  man  of  zest,  creativity  and  re- 
lenlle.ss  earnestness  in  the  face  of  great  odds. 

"He  was  the  guy  everybody  knew."  said 
Morton  Abramowitz,  the  president  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  and  a  veteian  of  30  years  in  the  State 
Department.  "Phil's  career  runs  the  gamut 
of  all  U.S.  foreign  policy.  But  he  was  particu- 
larly involved  in  the  transformation  of  Asia. 
He  contributed  fundamentally  to  the  shaping 
of  foreign  policy  in  that  area.  " 

Although  Mr.  Habib's  expeitise  in  the  For- 
eign Service  was  mostly  in  Asia,  particulai'ly 
in  Vietnam  in  the  1960's.  where  he  was  in- 
volved in  the  behind-the-scenes  politics  in 
Washington  that  eventually  led  President 
Johnson  in  1968  to  press  lor  a  negotiated  end 
to  the  war,  he  was  perhaps  best  rememljered 
in  later  years  for  his  work  in  the  Middle 
East. 

I.KBANKSK  KKO.M  HENSONHURST 

A  Lebanese  Maronite  Christian  who  grew 
up  in  a  predominantly  Jewish  section  of 
Bensonhurst,  Mr.  Habib  became  Undersecre- 
taiy  of  State  for  Political  Affairs  in  1976.  He 
remained  in  that  post  in  the  new  Carter  Ad- 
ministration and  continued  until  he  suffered 
the  first  of  his  heart  attacks  in  December 
1977. 

In  retirement,  he  became  a  popular  trou- 
ble-shooter for  President  Rfeagan.  He  was 
called  upon  to  help  hammer  out  a  peace  set- 
tlement in  Lebanon,  which  later  collapsed. 
For  that  work,  he  was  awarded  the  Presi- 
dential Medal  of  Fieedom.  in  1982. 

In  fact,  his  diplomatic  career  started  al- 
most on  a  whim.  According  to  his  daughter. 
Phyllis,  Mr.  Habib  had  planned  a  career  as  a 
forest  ranger.  A  graduate  of  the  College  of 
Forestiy  and  Wildlife  and  Range  Sciences  at 
the  University  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Habib  was 
studying  for  his  Ph.D.  in  agricultural  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  when  spotted  a  notice  for  a  test  to 
enter  the  State  Department.  "He  decided  to 
take  the  lest,"  .said  Ms.  Habib.  "And  he 
pas.sed  it."  His  fiist  assignments  took  him  to 
posts  in  Canada  and  New  Zealand. 


The  Vietnam  War  changed  his  life,  how- 
ever, and  established  his  career  as  a  dip- 
lomat. 

"He  was  one  of  my  heroes.  "  Mr.  Kissinger 
said.  "The  great  thing  about  him  was  that  he 
was  a  terrific  soldier."  Inside  the  Stale  De- 
partment he  won  a  reputation  as  a  man  who 
would  fight  over  issues  about  which  he  cared 
deeply.  Yet  he  was  known,  too.  as  a  profes- 
sional who  followed  onters. 

During  his  tenure  as  Secretary  of  Slate. 
Ml".  Kissinger  said  he  relied  heavily  on  Mr. 
Habib's  advice.  "I  might  not  do  what  he 
said.  "  he  recalled.  "But  I  wouldn't  make  a 
move  without  finding  out  what  he  thought.  " 

Mr.  Habil).  a  gourmet  and  connoisseur  of 
fine  wines,  was  on  a  vacation  with  friends  in 
the  Puligny  Montiachet.  in  the  Cote  d"Or  re- 
gion, when  he  collapsed,  his  daughter,  said 
Agence  France-Presse,  the  Fiench  news 
agency,  reported  that  he  suffered  a  heart  at- 
tack at  his  hotel  and  could  not  be  revived  by 
a  medii  al  team. 

Mr.  Habib  was  living  in  retirement  in  the 
family's  home  of  17  yeai"s  in  Belmont,  Cali- 
fornia. He  was  a  Senior  Research  Fellow  at 
the  Hoover  Institution  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, and  was  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Ameritan  University  in  Beirut.  He  also 
served  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Audi 
Bank  of  California,  according  to  his  daugh- 
ter. 

After  his  retirement,  Mr.  Habib  remained 
an  active  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Idaho 
where  he  set  up  the  Philip  Habib 
Endownment  for  the  Study  of  Environmental 
Issues  and  World  Peace. 

Among  other  honors.  Mr.  Habib  was  deco- 
rated commander  of  France's  Legion  of 
Honor  in  1988. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Marjorie  W, 
Habib;  two  ilaughters,  Phyllis,  and  Su.san  W. 
Michaels  of  Vestal.  N.Y.  and  a  grand- 
daughter. Maren  K.  Michaels. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  27.  1992] 

PHii.ii'  C.  Hahid.  72.  DiKs:  U.S.  Pkack 

Nkootiatoh 

(By  J.Y.  Smith) 

Philip  C.  Habib.  72.  a  career  State  Depart- 
ment official  whose  mastery  of  complex  situ- 
ations, skill  at  negotiation  and  seemingly 
inexhaustible  patience  led  to  key  roles  in  ef- 
forts to  bring  peace  to  Vietnam,  the  Middle 
East  and  Central  Americ  a.  died  of  a  heart  at- 
tack May  25  in  Puligny-Montrachel.  France. 

A  resident  of  Belmont.  Calif.,  since  retiring 
from  the  State  Department  in  1978.  he  was  on 
a  private  visit  to  the  wine  country  of  Bur- 
gundy when  he  was  stricken. 

The  State  Department  issued  a  statement 
yesterday  hailing  Mr.  Habib  for  his  "pro- 
found contribution  to  U.S.  foreign  policy  " 
and  the  "enduring  legacy"  of  his  woik.  It  de- 
.scribed  him  as  a  'man  of  great  couiage.  un- 
paralleled tenacity,  high  intellect  and  deep 
warmth." 

From  1968  to  1971.  Mr.  Habib  was  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Paris  talks  that 
eventually  ended  the  U.S.  involvement  in 
Vietnam,  and  for  part  of  that  the  time  he 
was  acting  head  on  the  delegation.  Through- 
out his  tenure  his  knowledge  of  the  situation 
was  regai'ded  as  ciucial  to  the  U.S.  side,  and 
he  tonducted  some  of  the  most  difficult  .ses- 
sions with  the  North  Vieiname.se  himself. 

His  next  post  was  as  ambassador  to  South 
Korea,  where  he  seived  from  1971  to  1974.  Re- 
called to  Washington,  he  was  named  assist- 
ant secretary  of  state  for  East  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific affairs.  In  1976.  he  was  promoteil  to  un- 
dersecretary of  state  for  political  affaii-s.  the 
highest  post  available  to  a  career  official. 

Ml".  Habib  received  that  appointment  fiom 
President  Gerald  R.  Ford,  and  he  continued 
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ill  Llie  job  uiuler  Preslilent  Jimmy  Caitcr.  li.- 
laid  the  niouiidwork  foi-  the  Camp  Duviil  Ac- 
cords the  result  of  the  diamatii:  meetiim  at 
the  piesideiilial  letieat  at  Camp  Uavid,  Md., 
of  Carter.  Israeli  Prime  Mitiistei'  Mi"iirti:hem 
Beuiti  and  KKVptiun  President  Anwar  Sailat 
to  discuss  a  settlement  ot  the  Arab-Israeli 
ilispute. 

Mr.  Mabilf'.s  retirement  in  1978  was  prompt 
ed  by  a  heart  attack  it  was  his  second  In  six 
yeais  ami  he  became  a  visilintf  prolessoi-  at 
Stanford  University  and  then  a  research  fel- 
low at  the  Hoover  Institution. 

In  liWl.  he  was  summoned  by  Piesident 
Ronald  KeuMan  to  be  his  peisonal  representa- 
tive to  the  Midille  Kast.  The  particular  Hash 
point  at  the  time  was  Lebanon,  torn  by  civil 
war  and  harried  Ijy  rapacious  neighbors.  Uui- 
intf  two  years  of  shuttle  diplomacy  Mr.  Habil) 
•searched  for  a  way  to  end  the  violence.  Part- 
ly as  a  lesult  of  this  work.  Secretary  of 
State  (Jeoi«e  P.  Shultz  newotiated  an  ajcree 
ment  between  Israel  and  Lebanon,  but  it 
foundered  on  Syrian  intransigence  and  was 
never  ratified.  Mr.  Habib.  no  Ioniser  welcome 
to  the  .Syrians,  returned  to  private  life. 

In  1986.  Keanan  called  anain.  This  time  it 
was  to  appoint  him  a  special  envoy  to  the 
Philippines.  In  the  .same  year,  he  was  named 
a  special  presidential  envoy  to  Cenlial 
America.  In  1987,  he  resinned  when  the  ad- 
ministration iKiioied  his  advice  to  join  an 
Initiative  that  was  started  by  other  Central 
American  Hovernments  to  l>rin«  peace  to 
Nicaragua. 

Born  In  Brooklyn.  N.Y..  the  son  of  a  Lcba 
nese  grocer.  Philip  Charles  Habib  nievi  up  a 
Catholic  in  a  .Jewish  nelKhborhood.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Idaho,  After 
World  War  II  service  in  the  Army,  he  went  to 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
where  he  earned  a  doctoiate  In  economics. 
(His  dissertation  was  on  the  economics  of  the 
lumber  industry.) 

By  the  time  the  decree  was  conferred  in 
19.')2.  Mr.  Iliiliib  hail  entbai  ked  lonK  since  on 
his  caieer  in  diploniai  y.  In  19'19.  he  was  com 
missioned  a  loieiKil  .service  officer.  His  fiist 
posts  were'  in  Ottawa  and  Wellin^jton.  New 
Zealand.  He  then  returned  to  Washllintoii. 
From  1958  to  HMjO.  he  was  consul  general  In 
Port-of  Spain.  Trinidad. 

In  1962.  after  anothei  period  in  Washlnt; 
ton.  lie  Joined  the  US,  Kmbassv  in  South 
Koiea  as  political  counselor.  In  1965,  with 
U.S.  involvement  In  Vietnam  deepenliiM.  he 
was  assigned  to  the  U.S.  Kmbassy  in  Sainon, 
where  he  was  chief  political  advisei'  to  Am- 
ba.ssador  Henry  Cabot  I.odKe.  In  1967.  he  re- 
turned to  Washinnton  as  deputy  assistant 
secretary  ol  state  for  K;\sl  Asian  and  Pacific 
affairs. 

By  that  time.  Mr.  Habib  was  recoKrnizecl  as 
the  Slate  nepjiitmenfs  leadinK^  authoilty  on 
Southeast  Asian  affali-s.  He  was  thus  a  natu 
lal   choice   to  join    the   talks   in    Paris   that 
opened  that  year. 

In  his  memoiis.  former  secretary  of  state 
Henry  KIssIiikpi'  desciibeil  Mr.  Habib  as  beintf 
the  antithesis  of  the  public  stereotype  of 
the  eleu'ant.  excessively  genteel  Korelcn 
Service  officer.  He  was  rouiih.  blunt,  direct, 
as  far  from  the  'striped  pants'  iinaKO  as  It  is 
possible  to  be." 

W.  Averell  HRrrlman.  one  of  those  who 
served  as  chief  U.S.  representative  at  the 
Paris  talks  durinv:  Mr.  Hablbs  time  there, 
once  remarked  that  ;i  notable  streiiKth  of 
Mr.  Habib  was  his  ability  -to  understjind  the 
other  man's  point  of  view."  Many  colleagues 
remarked  on  Mr.  Hablbs  capjiclly  for  hai'd 
work,  and  he  himself  was  fiuoted  as  sayinu. 
If  you  are  workliK;  9  to  5  and  if  your  wife  is 
contented,  you  are  not  cloin«  your  jolt." 


Ml  ll,.i<.i/  rt.i,,  ,t  ;,,.i...  i  j..  isident  of  the 
KoreiKn  Service  Association  and  a  recipient 
of  the  Rockefeller  Public  .Seivice  Awaicl,  the 
President's  Award  for  Dlstinnulshecl  Public 
Service  and  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom. 

.Survivors  include  his  wife,  the  former 
Majorle  W.  Slinhuim.  whom  he  married  In 
194'2.  and  two  dauuli'ci ,   I'livllis  and  Susan. 


JACKSON         STAl'K         UNIVKRSITY 

GOLF      TKAM      WINS      NATIONAL 

TITLE 

Mr.  COCHRAN  Mr.  I'l't'sidont.  over 
the  .veat's.  the  collou'o  ami  university 
athletic  teams  IVom  Mis.sissippi  have 
been  vei'.v  suei'essl'ul  in  national  ath- 
letic competition,  especiall.v  in  base- 
ball. ba.sketball.  and  football.  Now.  I 
am  happ.v  to  leport  that  another  spoit 
has  been  added  to  this  list  b.v  the  .lack- 
son  State  Univeisity  ifolf  team. 

Coached  by  Kddie  Pa.yton,  the  Timers' 
varsity  t^olf  team  recently  won  the  Na- 
tional Minority  Gnlf  Championship  for 
the  third  consecutive  year.  .Jai:kson 
State  won  out  over  11  other  teams  on 
the  links  in  Cleveland.  OH. 

Under  Coach  Paytons  tjuidance,  the 
team's  score  of  6'20  led  the  field  with 
South  Carolina  State  second  at  627.  and 
Texas  Southern  and  Hampton  Institute 
tyint^  for  thli'd  with  a  6'M  .score. 

I  take  this  oiipoi'tunit.v  to  commend 
the  Jackson  Slate  Univeisity  t,'olf  team 
for  this  sii^nificant  ami  impi-essive  ac- 
complishment. It  is  difficult  enouf,'h  to 
win  even  one  national  tournament 
championship,  hut  to  win  3  years  in  a 
I'ow  is  indeed  a  rcmarkalile  testament 
to  the  skill  and  dedication  of  these 
youni;  fj^oifers  and  to  the  excellent 
coachim^  they  have  received. 

I  am  sure  we  will  see  the  Jackson 
State  i^olf  team  continue  to  be  a  con- 
tender for  additional  honors.  I  con- 
jfratulate  them  for  their  outstandim,' 
performance  and  extend  to  them  my 
best  wishes  for  much  success  in  the  fu- 
ture. 


A  POLITICIAN'S  DRKAM 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  politi- 
cal economist.  Henry  Geori^e.  once 
wrote  that  "We  must  |xiy  the  iji-eatest 
attention  to  our  public  affairs:  we 
should  be  prepared  to  chanjte  our 
minds,  to  renounce  our  old  views  and 
adopt  now  ones.  We  should  cast  preju- 
dices aside  antl  arirut"  with  a  com- 
pletely open  mind.'  He  wrote  that  "A 
sailor  who  raises  tlie  same  sail  I'ejjard- 
less  of  chaui^es  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind  will  never  reacli  his  port." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  wit  h  respect  for  a 
former  colleague  of  oui's  that  I  come  to 
the  floor  today  -a  colleatjue  who  I  be- 
lieve has  some  insii^ht  and  advice  for 
each  one  of  us.  All  of  us  know  of  and 
many  of  us  have  the  oppoitunity  of 
knovvint,'  Geoi't;e  McGovern.  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
and  Democratic  Presidential  candidate 
in  1972. 


In  the  June  1  editicii  u!  i  he-  W.ill 
Street  .Journal.  George  McGovern  dem- 
onstrates that  he  pays  attention  to  our 
public  affairs;  he  is  a  man  who  is  will- 
int?  to  change  and  adopt  new  views. 
And  he  encourages  each  of  us  to  do  the 
same.  His  opinion-editorial,  entitled 
"A  Politician's  Dream  Is  a  Business- 
man's Nii,'htmai-e.  "  outlines  the  experi- 
ence and  frustration  Geortre  McGovern 
suffered  tryini?  to  do  business  with  the 
regulations,  tax  burdens,  and  liabilities 
that  spill  forth  from  this  Hill  and  fi-oin 
State  lei^islatui-es  around  the  country 
like  water  froin  a  broken  dam.  We  foi'- 
Ket  sometimes  that  as  let,Mslators 
most  often  keepint?  ouiselves  exempt 
from  the  laws  we  pa.ss  that  we  ai'e 
.standini;  on  the  dry  ),'round. 

It  is  the  people  ti-yint,'  to  keep  the 
econoiny  alive  in  the  valle.y  that  are 
washed  away.  This  happened  to  Geori,'e 
McGovein  and  his  Stratford  Inn  in 
Connecticut.  In  retrospect  he  writes: 

I  *  *  *  wish  that  during'  the  years  I  was  in 
public  office.  I  had  had  *  *  *  first  hand  expe- 
rience about  the  difficulties  busine.ss  people 
face  every  day.  That  knowledge  would  have 
made  me  a  better  U.S.  Senatoi'  and  a  more 
understandinK  presidential  contendei'. 

He  t,'ocs  on  to  explain  how  needless 
ret,'ulations.  Fedei-al.  State,  and  local 
rules  many  that  he  says  he  .sup- 
ported created  impo.ssible  conditions 
for  doinR  business.  He  writes: 

While  I  never  *  *  *  doubted  the  woithiness 
of  any  of  (the)  Koals.  the  concept  that  most 
often  eludes  le>;lslatois  is:  "Can  we  make 
cotisumei's  pay  the  higher  prices  for  the  In- 
cieased  operating  costs  that  accompany  pub- 
lic ie«ulatlon  and  t;oveinment  leportlnK  I'e- 
nuirements  with  reams  of  red  tape."  It  is  a 
simple  concern  that  is  nonetheles.s  often  ik 
nored  b.v  leKislators. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  to  m- 
nore  this  wisdom  any  lontrer.  Our  poli- 
cies must  keep  the  economy  in  mind. 
We  must  piovide  a  foundation  upon 
which  the  ^rreat  American  etilrt^pieneur 
can  build  the  Ki-eat  American  economy. 
Government  cannot  create  piosperity. 
We  cannot  tax  oi'  regulate  a  future 
filled  with  opportunity  for  our  workers 
and  their  families.  But  its  our  former 
colleatrue  now  realizes,  our  stewardship 
I'iMiuiies  that  we  encom-aRe  an  envii'on- 
ment.  as  he  sa.ys.  "whei'e  <.'ntrepren«'Ui's 
will  risk  their  capital  anainst  an  ex- 
pected payoff."  We  ai-e  not  doini,'  this 
now:  but  we  must  betfin  immediately. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
opinion-editorial  by  Geoik'e  McGovein 
be  submitted  in  the  Rkcoku.  And  I  laud 
his  courage  to  share  the  experience  of  a 
ver.y  difficult  lesson  with  those  of  us 
who  can  lienefit  fi'om  his  wisdom. 

There  beim?  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcokp.  as  follows: 

A  PDI.IIICIAN  S  nUKAM  Is  A  BUSINKSSMAN'S 
NIC.HTMAKK 

( By  Oeortfe  McGovern  i 

"Wl.sdoin  too  often  never  comes,  and  so  one 
outfhl  not  to  reject  it  mei'ely  becau.se  It 
comes  late."    Justice  Felix  Frankfurter. 

It's  been  11  .yeai's  since  I  left  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, after  serving;  24  years  in  hiuh  public  ol- 
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flee.  After  leaving:  a  career  in  politics.  I  de- 
voted much  of  my  time  to  public  lectures 
that  took  me  into  every  state  in  the  union 
and  much  of  Kuiope.  Asia,  the  Middle  Kast 
and  Latin  Ameiica. 

In    1988.    I   invested   most  of  the   earninKS 
from  this  lecture  circuit  acquirintf  the  lease- 
hold on  Connecticut's  Stiatford  Inn.  Hotels, 
inns  and  lestaurants  have  always  held  a  spe- 
ll   fascination   for   me.  The   Stiatford   Inn 

oml.sed  the  lealization  of  a  lonKtime  dream 
io  own  a  combination  hotel,  lestaurant  and 
public  conference  facility— complete  with  an 
e.xperlenced  manager  and  staff. 

In  retrospect.  I  wish  I  had  known  more 
about  the  hazaicis  and  difficulties  of  such  a 
business,  especially  during  a  recession  of  the 
kind  that  hit  New  England  just  as  I  was  ac- 
ciulrinK'  the  inn's  43-year  leasehold.  I  also 
wish  that  during  the  years  1  was  in  public  of- 
lice.  I  had  had  this  flisthand  experience 
about  the  difficulties  business  people  face 
evei'y  day.  That  knowledne  would  have  made 
me  a  better  U.S.  senator  and  a  more  under- 
siandinj;  presidential  contender. 

Today  we  are  much  closer  to  a  tfeneral  ac- 
knowledgment that  Movernment  must  en- 
courage business  to  expand  and  urow.  Bill 
Clinton.  Paul  Tsonnas.  Bob  Kerrey  and  oth- 
ers have.  I  believe,  channed  the  debate  of  our 
party.  We  intuitively  know  that  to  create 
Job  opportunities  we  need  entrepreneurs  who 
will  risk  their  capital  against  an  expected 
payoff.  Too  often,  however,  public  policy 
does  not  considei-  whether  we  are  chokinn  off 
those  opportunities. 

My  own  business  perspective  has  been  lim- 
ited to  that  small  hotel  ancl  restaurant  in 
Stratford.  Conn.,  with  an  especially  dliflcult 
lea.se  and  a  severe  rec:ession.  But  my  business 
associates  and  I  also  lived  with  federal,  state 
and  local  rules  that  were  all  pa.ssed  with  the 
objective  of  helplnM:  employees.  piotectlnK 
the  environment,  raisintf  tax  dollars  for 
schools.  protectinNt  our  customers  from  lire 
hazaids.  etc.  While  I  never  doubted  the  wor- 
thiness of  any  of  these  ifoals.  the  concept 
that  most  often  eludes  legislators  is:  "Can 
we  make  consumers  pay  the  higher  prices  for 
the  increased  operatintr  costs  that  accom- 
pany public  regulation  and  Kovernment  re- 
porting requirements  with  reams  of  red 
tape."  It  is  a  simple  concern  that  is  nonethe- 
less often  Ignored  Ijy  legislators. 

For  example,  the  papei's  today  are  filled 
with  stories  about  busine.s.scs  dioppinM 
health  coverage  for  employees.  We  provided 
a  substantial  package  for  our  suiff  at  the 
Stratford  Inn.  Howevei-.  woie  we  operatlntr 
today,  these  costs  would  exceed  $1.50,000  a 
year  foi-  health  care  on  top  of  salaries  and 
other  benefits.  There  would  have  been  no 
reasonably  way  for  us  to  absorb  or  pass  on 
the.se  costs. 

Some  of  the  e.scalation  In  the  cost  of 
health  care  is  attributed  to  patients  suing 
doctoi-s.  While  one  cannot  a.sse.ss  the  merit  of 
all  these  claims.  I've  also  witnessed  first- 
hand the  -explosion  in  blame-shiftini;  and 
scapenoatinK  foi-  every  nenalive  experience 
In  life. 

Today,  despite  bankruptcy,  we  are  still 
dealiiiK  with  litigation  from  individuals  who 
fell  in  or  near  our  restaurant.  Despite  these 
injuries,  not  ever.v  misstep  is  the  fault  ol 
someone  else.  Not  cveiy  such  incident  should 
be  viewed  as  a  lawsuit  Instead  of  an  unfortu- 
nate accident.  And  while  the  business  owner 
may  prevail  in  the  end.  the  endless  exposure 
to  frivolous  claims  and  hiKh  lesal  fees  is 
frIuhteninK. 

Our  Connecticut  hotel,  alonij  with  many 
others,  went  bankiupt  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, the  neneral  economy  in  the  Northeast 


beini?  a  significant  cau.se.  But  that  rea.son 
masks  the  variety  of  other  challenRes  we 
faced  that  drive  operating  cost,s  and  financ- 
iiiM  charges  beyond  what  a  small  business 
can  handle. 

It  is  clear  that  some  busine.sses  have  prod- 
ucts that  can  be  priced  at  almost  any  level. 
The  price  of  raw  materials  (e.g..  steel  and 
glass)  and  life-saving  drugs  and  medical  care 
are  not  easily  substituted  by  consumers.  It  Is 
only  competition  or  antitrust  that  tempers 
price  increa.ses.  Consumers  may  delay  pui- 
chases.  but  they  have  little  choice  when 
faced  with  higher  prices. 

In  sei'vices,  however,  consumers  do  have  a 
choice  when  faced  with  higher  prices.  You 
may  have  to  stay  in  a  hotel  while  on  vaca- 
tion, but  you  can  stay  fewer  days.  "You  can 
eat  in  restaurants  fewer  times  per  month,  or 
forgo  a  number  of  services  from  car  washes 
to  shoeshines.  Every  such  decision  eventu- 
ally results  in  job  los.ses  foi-  someone.  And 
often  these  aie  the  people  without  the  skills 
to  help  themselves -the  people  I've  spent  a 
lifetime  trying  to  help. 

In  short,  "one-size-fits-all  "  rules  for  busi- 
ness ignoie  the  reality  of  the  market  place. 
And  setting  thresholds  for  regulatory  guide- 
lines at  artlticial  levels  -e.g..  50  employees 
or  more.  $500,000  In  sales  takes  no  account 
of  other  realities,  such  as  profit  margins, 
labor  intensive  vs.  capital  intensive  busi- 
nesses, and  local  market  economics. 

The  problem  we  face  as  legislators  is: 
Where  do  we  set  the  bar  so  that  it  is  not  too 
high  to  clear?  I  don't  have  the  an.swer.  I  do 
know  that  we  need  to  start  raising  these 
questions  moie  often. 


,\  Kii.i.i'.H  Bi-:i-:  .ami-:numi-:nt? 

M:  ]A  i;ii  M:  ! 'resident,  some  dec- 
ades ago,  agionornists  and  ento- 
molog-ists  in  Brazil  wanted  to  produce 
a  better  honey  bee. 

Accoi'dinK  to  those  scientists,  the 
old,  comfy  honey  bee  common  in  North 
and  South  Amei-ica  was  too  easyuoinur. 
too  docile,  and  too  stingy  in  making 
honc.y. 

Somebod.v  ilowii  m  liiazil  (?ot  the  no- 
tion of  ci'OKsing  then-  domestic  honey 
bees  with  .African  honey  bees. 

The  perfect  answer,  they  said. 

Over  millions  of  yeai's.  African  honey 
bees  had  been  forced  to  compete 
against  all  kinds  of  enemies.  To  sui'- 
vive.  the  African  honey  bees  had 
evolved  into  fierce,  stroma,  and  vicious 
combatants.  Lions,  h.venas.  elephants  - 
it  did  not  matter.  Whatever  Kot  in  the 
way  of  the  African  honey  bee  got  the 
devil  stunMT  out  of  it.  In  j^reat  swai-ms. 
African  honey  bees  would  attack  a  po- 
tential eneniy  and  stinfx  it  and  stintir  it 
and  stiiiK  it  until  it  died. 

The  Brazilians  corralled  a  swarm  or 
two  of  African  honey  bees  and  broui^ht 
them  across  the  Atlantic.  Then,  the 
.scientists  mated  those  vicious  African 
honey  bees  with  domestic  honey  bees. 

The  result  was  a  di.saster. 

The  new  bees  made  less  honey  Hum 
the  old  Arnei'ican  bees  made.  Certainly, 
the  new  bees  lost  theii'  dornestic  docil- 
ity. But  in  the  place  of  docility,  the 
new  bees  had  all  the  meanness  and  bad 
temper  of  their  African  antecedents. 

But,  worse,  one  day,  somebody  let  a 
swarm  of  the  new  Africanized  bees  lose. 
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Out  of  the  laboratory  they  flew.  Out- 
side, these  Africanized  bees  these 
"killer  bees  " — spiead  throutihout 
Brazil.  The  killer  bees  expanded  into 
Venezuela,  Colombia.  Panama.  Costa 
Rica,  into  Mexico,  and.  finally.  Mr. 
President,  yeai's  later,  the  killer  bees 
i-eached  Texas. 

Scores  of  people  have  been  killed  by 
these  bees.  Hundreds  of  people  men. 
women,  and  children  and  countless 
cattle  have  been  stunt,'  by  them.  The 
killer  bees  so  far  are  unstoppable,  and 
the.y  are  probably  headed  towai'd  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Piesident.  1  tell  this  story  as  an 
example  of  what  can  happen  when  peo- 
ple do  not  stop  to  consider  the  lami- 
fications~the  practical  results— of 
something  new  before  they  put  it  into 
action. 

We  have  a  problem  -Federal  bud>,'et 
deficits,  a  nearly  S4  trillion  national 
debt,  and  all  that  those  fiscal  dilemmas 
threaten. 

Some  people  claim  that  a  balanced 
budg:et  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution will  solve  those  fiscal  prob- 
lems. The  balanced  budtret  amendment 
is  beini?  extolled  as  a  panacea  for  all 
that  ails  our  economy.  If  only  the  Con- 
(.fress  will  pass  this  balanced  budget 
amendment,  the  White  House  claims, 
we  can  end  all  this  wiusteful  deficit 
spending  and  pay  off  the  national  debt, 
and  Nii'vana  will  be  just  around  the 
corner. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  nobody 
knows  what  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment will  do  to  the  country.  Thei-e  are 
all  kinds  of  balanced  budf^et  amend- 
ments floating  around.  But  what  this 
one.  that  one.  or  another  one  will  do. 
as  compared  with  what  an  amendment 
which  might  ultimately  be  adopted 
would  do.  is  an.vbod.v's  guess.  Nobody 
knows  that  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment would  solve  our  fiscal  problems 
or  make  them  worse.  But  some  of  us 
have  a  pretty  Kood  idea.  Nobody  really 
knows  because  it  has  not  been  tried 
what  the  social,  political,  or  economic 
impact  of  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  would  be  10 
yeai's  from  now.  M  oi-  100  yeai's  from 
now. 

Mr.  President,  this  balanced  budget 
proposal  might  just  be  another  'killer 
bee."  a  killer-bee  amendment  that  we 
and  our  children  and  grandchildren  will 
rue  for  generations  to  come  and  for 
which  we  in  this  Congi'ess  would  be 
blamed  as  long  as  man  remembers  our 
names. 

Perhaps  worse  than  anything  else, 
this  proposal  for  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  an 
"election-year  quickie"— a  quick  fix. 
easy  way.  a  demagog's  dream. 

'I'hese  balanced  budget  amendment 
proposals  allow  candidates  to  jump  up 
and  down  about  the  irresponsible  Con- 
gress. They  can  beat  their  bi-easts  and 
shout.  "It  is  not  me.  "  I  might  want  to 
use  good  grammar.  "It  is  not  I."  but  I 
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will  say  it  Iht'  colloiiuiiil  w;iy,  'II  is 
not.  mo.  liOok,  I  voted  lor  a  balanced 
hudk'et  amendment..  I  cannot,  be  blamed 
loi'  this  fiscal  mess." 

We  uel  Miis  amendment  inlo  the  Con- 
slit.ulioii.  lime  noes  by.  and  we  .iie  out 
ol  office.  'I'liose  of  us  who  votf  for  this 
will  be  out  of  offitie.  We  are  back  home 
livint;  on  our  pensions  and  complaininn 
about  the  mess  that  Coiik'iess  is  mak- 
ing of  the  country.  And  we  who  voted 
foi'  the  amendment  liel|>ed  to  make  the 
mess,  but  we  won't  mention  that.  We 
will  (,'o  home  and  letiie  with  our  pen- 
sions. And  we  will  sa.v:  I  voted  for  the 
amendment,  somebody  else  outfht  lo 
make  it  woi'k.  What  a  mess  this  coun- 
try is  in.  Somebody  idse  must  cut  off 
the  funds  for  education,  not  I.  because 
1  will  have  voted  for  the  amendment.  I 
will  be  home  rockinn  in  the  old  rocking 
chair,  collecting  my  pension.  Let  some- 
body else  (uit  the  funds  to  edutalion. 
let  somebody  else  close  down  the 
schools,  lt!t  somebody  else  i-ut  the 
mcmey  for  veterans  programs  and  take 
the  heat:  it.  will  not  be  I.  I  vott'd  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  fi.x  this 
mess.  So  do  not  blame  me.  Hlame  the 
t,'u.vs  who  are  up  thei-e  now.  Somebody 
else  can  find  the  money  to  repair  the 
holes,  potholes,  in  the  interstate  hiuh- 
wa.ys  and  pi'op  up  the  I'ustin^r  bridKcs 
.icross  the  Mississippi  or  the  Huilson. 
Somebod.v  else.  Mr.  rresident.  can  find 
the  money  for  Medicare,  foi'  cancer  ri.>- 
searcli,  for  police  to  make  our  cities 
safer,  for  money  to  piiy  mine  inspec- 
tors, money  for  harbor  improvements, 
for  finan(;ial  securit.v:  somebody  else, 
but  not  me. 

You  and  I  will  be  retired  before  the 
constitutional  amen<lment  reall.v  is 
drafted  into  the  Constitution.  We  may 
be  retired  by  then,  so  we  can  point  fin- 
ders at  somebody  else  standing  in  our 
place,  someone  else  presiding'  over  the 
.Senate.  Let  them  fix  it.  "I  voted  for 
the  constitutional  amendment  to  bai- 
ariie  the  bu<l>fet,""  one  can  say. 

Mr.  I'resident,  if  the  While  House 
wants  a  balanced  bud^jet  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  and  I  understaml  that 
it  does.  I  challenire  the  White  House  to 
tell  us  how  we  are  supposed  to  «et  to 
this  l)alanced  budu^et.  Since  Inau^fura- 
tion  Day  1981.  the  White  Hou.se  has 
been  demandini,'  a  balanced  budget,  but 
not  oni'c  in  all  those  years  did  Pre.sj- 
(hnit  Reat^an  or  President  Hush  send  to 
Contjress  a  balanced  budtret,  not  once. 
■Here."  they  have  said,  "here  is  the 
buduet."  The.v  have  sent  it  up.  And 
they  say.  we  know  it.  is  not  in  balance, 
but  that  is  A  problem  for  Con^rre.ss.  Let 
Conk'ress  balance  the  unbalanced  budt,' 
et.  Hut  do  not  raise  taxes.  ■'Ucail  my 
lips."  Do  not  rais(^  taxes.  We  want  to 
pour  more  money  into  the  J'entatron. 
into  military  spendinti.  "Wv  do  not 
know  where  you  are  tjoinvr  to  Ket  the 
money,  but  we  want  a  balanced  budtret 
amendment,"  the  Whiti^  House  hns 
said. 


In  1981.  when  Mr.  Reanan  took  over, 
the  national  debt  was  a  little  under  SI 
trillion. 

Today,  the  national  debt  is  approach- 
ini^  $1  trillion. 

In  1981.  when  .Mr.  Reanan  took  over, 
the  United  .States  was  the  world's  larg- 
est creditor  nation. 

Today,  the  Unite<l  Slates  is  the 
greatest  debtor  nation  in  history. 

And  not  once  in  all  the  .years  since 
1981  did  the  I'resident  .send  Conu're.ss  a 
balanced  budKOt. 

So  much  for  "vooiloo  economi<  s   " 

If  the  I'resident  wants  a  l)alance<l 
bufitret  amendment,  he  should  tell  us 
and  the  American  people  how  he  pro- 
poses to  balance  the  budget  once  the 
anumdment  is  in  place.  What  is  the 
pi. in  lo  eni'ort^e  a  balan<'ed  budget 
amendment'.'  Where  are  the  teeth  in  the 
amendmiMit'.'  If  an  amen<lment  is  troin« 
to  be  sent  to  the  American  peijple  for 
their  ratification,  it  should  state  on  its 
face  exactly  what  the  pain  is.  what  the 
sacrifice  is.  and  how  it  will  be  enforceil. 
I  have  not  seen  an.v  amendments 
around  here  that  would  do  that. 

What  is  the  plan  to  enforce  the  bal- 
anced builwet  amendment'.'  W'here  are 
the  teeth  in  the  amendment'.'  Where  is 
I  he  plan  to  keep  the  Ciovernmenl  K<)in»j 
if  the  money  runs  out.'.' 

So  far.  all  of  the  proposals  for  a  bal- 
anced bu(l«'et  amendment  arc  like 
somel)odys  "tjrann.v"  cute,  fci.st.y.  l)ut 
with  no  teeth.  We  cannot  "tjum"  the 
didicit  out  of  existence. 

Mr.  I'resident.  I  want  to  lialance  the 
Federal  budk'et.  too.  I  want  to  pay 
down  the  national  debt.  I  ilo  not  know 
anybody  in  the  Senate  who  is  not  in 
I'avoi'  of  cutting  deficit  spending  and 
ri'ducint,'  the  national  debt.  Republican 
or  Democrat. 

Rut  the  balanced  budjfot  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  presently  making' 
the  i-ounds.  is  not  noiiiK'  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral deficits  or  cut  the  national  debt. 
The  balanced  budnet  amendment  that  I 
have  .seen  is  a  magician's  hat.  with  no 
rabbit  in  it. 

Doint;  those  thin^JS  will  take  coui'atre 
anrl  hard  decisions,  and  we  are  the  onl.v 
p<^ople  in  this  body  who  can  make 
those  decisions  we.  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  and  tht^ 
President  of  the  United  States,  work- 
int;  to«ethei'.  with  the  well-bein«  of  the 
iDuntry  In  mind,  with  the  future  of  the 
United  States  in  mind,  and  with  the 
well-heinn  of  oui'  children  in  mind,  and 
not  with  just  the  next  election  in  mind 
or  the  futures  of  the  Republican  and 
the  Democratic  parties  in  mind. 

This  is  an  hour  for  statesmanship,  loi- 
patriotism,  foi-  maturity  and  wisdom, 
and  not  the  hour  for  another  "(|uiek 
fix."  We  have  heard  all  of  these  •feel- 
good" messiijjes  over  the  .years.  I  hope 
that,  tonitrht  the  President  will  tell  us 
specificall.v  how  he  plans  to  make  a 
balanced  budjret  amendment  work.  To- 
night, I  hope  that  the  President  will 
tell   us  his  plan    that  he  will   put  his 


money  whei'c  his  lips  are.  So  that  we 
can  "read"  his  lips  as  to  where  the  pain 
and  .sacrifice  and  sufferinK  are  yoini,'  to 
come  from  in  balancint,'  the  budget,  b.v 
way  of  a  constitutional  amendment. 
The  Ameriian  people  deserve  to  know 
how  the  President  proposes  to  put  our 
fiscal  house  in  order  throut^h  a  bal- 
anced budtret  amendment.  The  Amer- 
iian people  have  a  litrht  to  know  the 
price  tau  for  a  balanced  budtjet  amend- 
ment. 

Ml'.  President.  I  hope  that  we  will  see 
some  "profiles  in  courage"  in  this  Sen- 
ale  when  the  amendment  is  taken  up. 
The  majority  leader  is  committed  to 
tr.yin*^  to  brint;  up  one  of  these  con- 
stitutional amc-ndments. 

I  hop<'  that  we  will  see  some  profiles 
in  courai,'!'  and  I  hope  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  not  listen  to  the  feel- 
tfood  mes.sat,'es  that  they  have  heard 
now  for  12  .years  comintr  out  of  the 
White  House.  me.ssa>,'es  telling  the  peo- 
ple that  there  is  a  free  lunch:  "Good 
morninK^.  America."  Feel  tfood.  "It  can 
all  b<>  done  with  a  (.onstilutional 
amendment  and  we  will  just.  «row  our 
way  out  of  the  deficit." 

Well,  we  have  not  urown  our  way  out 
of  the  deficit.  We  have  tjrown  our  way 
lieeper  into  the  deficit.  So.  now  conies 
the  time  when  Senators  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  write  that  profile  in 
courai,'e.  It  will  not  be  ea.sy  for  those  of 
us  who  oppose  this  constitutional 
amendment.  It  sounds  like  an  easy, 
simplistic,  ((uick-fix  way  of  taking  care 
of  the  whole  business.  .lust  vote  for  a 
constitutional  amendment 

"Give  me,"  Siiys  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  "what  the  States  have, 
lA't  us  have  what  the  Suites  have.  They 
have  constitutional  amendments.  Thc.y 
have  to  balance  their  budu'ets.  "  Hut  the 
.States  do  not  really  balance  their 
budtrets.  They  have  an  operational 
buduel.  The.v  may  balance  that  with 
gimmicks  or  otherwise.  Hut  they  also 
have  a  capital  budt^et  and  they  sell 
bomls  to  build  their  roads  and  their 
buildint^s  and  so  on  and  so  on.  They  do 
not  balance  their  capital  liudu^ets. 
They, loo,  are  in  debt. 

The  Federal  Government  and  State 
K'overnments  oix>rate  in  two  different 
spheres  under  the  Constitution.  So  be- 
ware of  this  (juick  fix,  ((uack  remedy; 
"Give  the  Fe<leial  Government  a  lial- 
anced  budget  to  the  Constitution  like 
the  States  have.  '  Senators,  take  a  look 
at  the  States.  See  how  much  debt  they 
have. 

Mr.  President.  1  thank  the  Chair. 


NUCLKAR  Ui:Atl()K.>  IN  THK 
FOR.MFR  SOVII-yr  UNION 

Mr.  BIDF-N.  Last  month.  Secretary 
Haker  announced  the  United  States'  in- 
tention to  join  in  a  multilateral  pro- 
k'ram  to  improve  the  safety  of  nuclear 
reactors  in  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
Addressint;  these  serious  problems  was 
listed    as    a    priori t.v    area    in    the    aid 
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|M<  ka^e   ^ctu    lo   (.'oiitiress   by    the   ad 
ministration,  and  is  in  the  aid  packaj,M> 
recently   reported   by   the   Senate   P'or- 
oian  Relations  Committee. 

The  Republics  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union  are  in  an  unenviable  position 
they  know  that  many  of  the  Soviet-de- 
sitjned  reactors  are  unsafe,  but  they 
desperately  need  the  electricity  they 
produce.  The  West  is  in  a  similar 
bind  it  knows  that  the  reactors  are 
tickinir  time  bombs,  but  immediate 
(  losurc  of  all  of  Ihem  would  devastate 
any  economic  recovery  in  the  retcion. 

In  .July,  the  members  of  the  G  7  are 
expected  to  announce  the  details  of  an 
emeinency  a.ssistance  program  to  im- 
prove the  safety  of  the  ref,non's  reac- 
lois.  The  details  that  have  appeared  to 
date  look  to  be  a  well-planned  ap- 
proach to  brintrinK  the  most  danfrorous 
reactors  up  from  the  abysmal  condi- 
tions they  now  operate  in.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  a  program  that  will  bi-int?  the 
reactors  up  to  Western  standards.  All 
the  assistance  program  will  do  is  brin^ 
the  risk  of  an  accident  at  the  plants 
down  to  a  level  that  is  viewed  as  an  ac- 
ceptable risk  in  the  short-term,  under 
the  existint,'  conditions. 

But  what  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  countries  do  in  addition  to 
this  emergency  pro^'ram  is  the  truly 
I  ru<ial  part.  The  danger  exists  that 
this  nascent  emer^'ency  promam  could 
evolve  inlo  a  lonn-term  program  to 
keep  the  Soviet-desik'ned  leactors  on 
line.  That.  I  would  art4^ue.  would  be  a 
mistake  of  epic  proportions. 

As  part  of  any  role  we  take  in  mak- 
int,'  the  Soviet-desitrned  reactors  less 
(huik'erous,  we  must  keep  in  mind  a  few 
points.  First,  most  of  the  reactors  can 
never  be  hrouk'ht  up  to  Western  safety 
standards.  Hither  throuk'h  basic  desik'-n 
flaws  or  faulty  construction,  the  haz- 
ards associated  with  the  reactors  are 
believed  to  run  very  deep. 

Second,  our  top  priority  should  be 
findin^r  ways  to  shut  down  the  reactors, 
not  lo  keep  them  k'oin^^.  While  in  the 
short-term,  we  cannot  reach  this  k'oal. 
our  profjram  over  the  next  few  years 
.should  be  t,'eared  toward  this  most  im- 
portant of  objectives. 

Third,  any  emeikM-ncy  assistance  plan 
should  also  include  efforts  to  develop 
alternative  sources  of  energy  for  the 
Republics.  This  last  aspect  is  often 
ovtMlooked.  but  is  the  most  important 
step  we  can  take  to  assure  that  the 
safety  risks  of  the  I'eactors  are  elimi- 
n.ited. 

So  while  there  is  no  doubt  that  we 
must  provide  assistance  on  the  le^jion'-s 
nuclear  saret.v  problems,  we  must  avoid 
beint?  pulled  into  a  deepening  mora.ss. 
If  we  put  all  our  funds  into  just  fixing' 
the  reactors,  with  no  lundinsr  foi'  alter- 
natives, we  will  likely  find  ourselves 
hack  here  in  .5  .years  making'  the  .same 
statements  that  the  risks  of  contin- 
ued operation  of  the  plants  is  consider- 
able, but  the  citizens  of  the  re^'ion  have 
no  option. 


.\  bioadcr  <ulalysl^-  n!  Die  silualion 
.shows  that  continued  operation  of  the 
nuclear  i-eartors  fails  on  economic  as 
well  as  cin  iroiinicni  ai  irrouniis.  The 
Chairni.in  o;'  i  hr  l'..s.  N-aclcu  Ret;u- 
latorv  Coiiimission  lias  estimated  that 
needi  (i  upuLides  to  retjion's  reactors 
could  list  S20  billion.  And  history 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  those 
costs  could  easily  balloon  to  even  hit^h- 
er  levels. 

At  a  hcaimij  I  i  haired  on  environ- 
mental problems  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  the  question  of  how  to  address 
these  serious  safety  questions  arose. 
Testimony  at  the  hearinsr  made  clear 
that  we  would  be  much  better  off  if  we 
look  some  of  the  resources  that  mem- 
bers of  the  (".  7  .ippear  so  willing'  to 
commit  in  a  futile  effort  to  make  those 
reactors  safe  and  instead  put  them  to- 
ward It!, my  conservation,  energy  effi- 
ciem  y.  and  alternative  sources  of  en- 
ei'tj.v.  In  fact,  a  iull-iilown  effoi't  to  ad- 
dress so-called  "(ienuind  side  "  aspects 
of  the  energy  equation  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union  could  result  in  enert^y 
savink^s  almost  triple  the  output  of  the 
nuclear  reactors. 

An  article  in  yesterday's  .Journal  of 
Commerce  hii^rhlit^hted  the  risks  West- 
ern governments  run  in  stepping'  over 
the  line  of  keeping'  open  plants  that 
should  be  closed.  The  article  reports 
that  an  order  had  been  sik'ned  to  re- 
start Russia's  nuclear  energy  program. 
I  ask  that  the  article  be  reprinted  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remark. 

If  this  decision  has  been  made,  it  is  a 
truly  shorkiiiLT  development.  Although 
Russia  has  the  right  to  make  this  deci- 
sion, it  vvoukl  appear  to  make  an  al- 
ready dangerous  situation  worse.  And 
based  on  our  experience  and  that  of 
many  other  countries,  it  would  be  the 
wrong  answer  to  their  problems.  The 
years  and  money  that  would  be  in- 
vested in  this  response  to  their  energy 
situation  would  be  better  spent  focus- 
ing on  reducing  their  excessive  levels 
of  eneigy  use. 

If  Russia  moves  aluail  on  restarting 
construction  of  reactors,  then  the  West 
must  be  even  more  careful  in  the  as- 
sistance It  provides  to  the  Republics. 
But  with  or  without  a  restart  of  the 
Russian  reactor  program.  I  would  urg(> 
that  all  of  us  think  carefully  about 
where  we  are  ultimately  heading  in 
any  assistance  program  to  upgrade  ex- 
isting reactors.  1  believe  our  wisest 
course  is  to  create  conditions  that  will 
allow  the  closure  of  as  many  of  the  re- 
actors as  soon  as  possible. 

[From  the  .Journal  of  Commerce.  June  :3, 
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Hrssl.A  UHDKHS  RKSI'MITION  OF  NLCl-KAR 

ENKHGY  PliOGKAM 

Moscow.— Russia  has  ordered  the  resump- 
tion of  its  nuclear  energy  program,  effec- 
tively halted  after  the  1986  Chernobyl  disas- 
ter, the  world's  worst  nuclear  accident,  a 
(;oveiiiment  official  said  Tuesday, 

Yuri  RoKozhin,  an  official  with  the  State 
Nuclear  KneiKy  Safety  Agency,  confirmed  a 
leport  published  l)y  Komsomolskaya  Pravda 
newspaper. 
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I  agree  that  oui'  nuclear  energy  indu.stry 
is  ill  as  is  the  whole  of  the  country's  econ- 
omy. But  it  should  i>e  treated.  You  do  not 
CUT  off  a  head  when  it  is  aching."  he  said. 

Kom.somolskaya  Pravda  said  First  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  Ye^or  Gaidar  had  signed  the 
Older  March  26  to  resume  construction  of  a 
number  of  new  nuclear  plants  and  to  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  existing  ones. 

The  document,  not  yet  made  public,  grants 
considerable  privileges  to  regions  where  con- 
struction of  nuclear  stations  is  being  re- 
newed. This  might  head  off  public  protests, 
but  Komsomolskaya  Pravda  predicted  an 
angry  reaction  from  environmental  groups 
abroad. 

Ukrainian  authorities  said  that  6.000  to 
8.000  people  have  died  since  being  exposed  to 
radiation  from  the  explosion  at  the 
Chernobyl  nuclear  plant  in  the  early  hours  of 
April  26.  1986. 

The  explosion  killed  31  people  in  its  imme- 
diate aftermath  and  blasted  radioactive  par- 
ticles across  much  of  Europe. 

The  development  of  the  then-Soviet  nu- 
clear program  was  effectively  halted  after 
the  disaster  and  worldwide  protests. 

"Even  (former  Soviet  President  Mikhail) 
Gorbachev,  who  in  his  time  spoke  a  lot  aljout 
severe  energy  shortages,  did  not  dare  to  re- 
vive the  atomic  progiam  as  the  consequences 
were  too  unpredictable,  '  Komsomolskaya 
Pravda  ,^aid. 

Worldwide  concern  over  the  safety  of 
Chernobyl-type  reactors  was  renewed  in 
March  by  a  leak  of  radioactive  gas  at  the 
Sosnovy  Bor  plant  near  St.  Petersburg. 

European  politicians  demanded  that  all  16 
Chernobyl-type  reactors  on  the  territory  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union  be  closed  and  others 
be  put  under  strict  international  control. 

Eleven  reactors  in  Russia  were  built  on  the 
same  model  as  that  in  Chernobyl.  Three 
similar  plants  are  operating  in  Ukraine  and 
another  two  are  in  the  Baltic  state  of  Lith- 
uania. 

Komsomolskaya  Pravda  said  that  all  Rus- 
sian reactors  had  the  same  defect  that 
caused  the  accident  at  Sosnovy  Bor. 

But  Russia  tan  hardly  afford  a  decline  of 
its  nuclear  energy. 

•Shortages  of  electric  energy  have  become 
a  major  problem  for  the  Far  East,  Siberia 
and  about  10  central  Russian  regions,"  the 
newspaper  said. 

Just  under  12%  of  Russian  electricity  is 
generated  from  nuclear  power.  Hvdroelectric 
power  stations  account  for  a  further  17%  and 
the  remaining  electricity  comes  from  ther- 
mal electric  stations  using  coal  or  gas. 


N!:i:i)  I'oi-:  r.MTKi)  st.xtk.s  pol- 
icy ON  lUS.-^IAN  KolxCES  IN 
BALTIC   .^'I'ATl-:.^ 

.\li.  i'KKs.'SLKK  .Mr.  President,  ever 
since  the  Baltic  States  began  resisting 
their  Soviet  occupiers,  I  have  been  ad- 
dressing the  Senate  and  offering 
amendments  on  that  subject.  The  time 
has  come  for  the  United  States  to 
make  clear  its  opposition  to  the  con- 
tinuing presence  of  Russian  military 
forces  and  factories  of  the  Russian 
military-industrial  complex  in  Kstonia. 
Lithuania,  and  Latvia. 

The  Senate  will  have  just  such  an  op- 
portunity when  it  considers  S.  2532,  the 
assistance  bill  for  the  succes.sor  states 
to  the  former  Soviet  Union,  by  sup- 
porting an  amendment  I  plan  to  offer 
with    Senatoi'   Domkmci.    American   as- 
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si.stiitui>  shoulil  l)t'  cotidit ionoii  on  a 
phased,  eaily  exit  of  Russian  forces  and 
transformation  of  the  military  fac- 
tories of  the  former  Soviet  military-in- 
dustrial complex.  Our  amendment 
woul<l  impose  this  condit  lonality. 

Throiinh  theii-  efforts  to  ne>iotiate  a 
reasonable  timet al>le  with  the  Russians 
for  an  end  t(j  military  hasinv;  ami  use  of 
their  territory  for  maneuvers.  Baltic 
tjovernmenls  are  attemptinjf  to  exer- 
cise a  fundamental  aspe<;t  of  sov- 
ercitfnty.  It  simply  makes  no  sense  for 
the  United  States  to  remain  silent 
while  t.roops  loyal  to  a  Russian  Govern- 
ment that  calls  itself  democratic  are 
intransit^ent  about  ri'turninu  to  their 
home  bases. 

Mr.  President,  Russian  authorities 
also  are  creatint^  the  impression  of  in- 
flexibility in  another  area  I  will  ad- 
dress when  the  S«?nate  considers  S. 
2^i\V2  the  so-called  ruble  stabilization 
tuiul.  I  believe  the  United  States  should 
consider  Russia  no  more  than  the  first 
amontr  e((uals  when  it.  comes  to  the 
Baltic  States  and  tht>  states  of  the 
former  U.S.S.R.  But  the  lions  share  of 
assistance  and  policy  concerns  in  the 
monetary  area  has  been  focus»'d  on 
makiny:  the  Russian  ruble  convertible. 

It  turns  out  that  Baltic  ^governments 
and  some  of  the  other  states  desire 
i-onvertible  currencies  that  ar(^  not  the 
I'uble  or  are  not  held  hostatje  to  the 
ruble.  I  undeistanii  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasur.v  is  ver.v  concerned 
about  this  important  issue.  However.  I 
think  the  U.S.  Government  as  a  whole 
must  be  careful  not  to  put  all  its  e«>,'s 
or  rubles    in  one  basket. 

Mr.  President,  I  lommend  to  all  Sen- 
ators an  insi^'htful  article  from  the 
.June  1  issue  of  t  he  VVashink'ton  Post.  It 
was  wi'itten  by  .Jim  Hoau'land  and  is  en- 
litleil  -Baltics:  The  Mice  That  Roar." 
Most  of  us  know  the  story  of  the  clfv<>r 
Peter  Sellars  movie  on  whiih  the  head- 
line i.s  ba.sed.  In  the  movie,  a  small 
country  declared  war  on  the  United 
States  and  by  a  series  of  coincidences 
was  able  to  dictate  its  terms. 

Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  lOstonia  have 
a  ^freat  desire  for  close  relations  with 
the  United  States.  In  the  areas  of  iiu'- 
rcncy  conversion  and  unwarranted 
military  forces,  bases,  maneuvers,  and 
manufacturing'  facilities,  the  Baltic 
States  rely  heavily  on  the  abilit.y  of 
the  United  States  to  encourat^e  Russia 
to  behave  diff<*rently  than  the  Com- 
munist Koverimient  of  the  Soviet  em- 
pire. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Hoauland's  article  be  in- 
serted in  the  Rkcokd  at  this  point. 

There  beinn  no  objection,  the  article 

was    ordereil     to     be     piinted     in     the 

Rkcokd,  as  follows: 

IKroin  the  W.-iNhinKton  Post,  .June  4.  1992) 

UAi.rifs:  Thk  Mick  Thai'  Roau 

(By  .lim  Hoaulamli 

Tallinn.  K.stonia.    At  a  moineni  siill  se 

cret  l)Ut  ,'ilino.st  t:«Mttiin  to  conio  in  the  ne.xt 

iwo  weel<s,  tiny  Estonia  will  tcive  lOiileilt  to 


it.-s  Indepeiidenre  fiom  Soviet  lule  l»y  issuing 
its  own  money. 

The  lai«er.  more  powerful  republics  that 
ileclaieil  lni|pi)en<leii(  e  liom  Mcscow  last, 
year  have  not  yet  ilaied  take  this  .step,  which 
will  create  initial  economic  hardship  for  Ks- 
tonian.s  and  put  an  even  haishei-  sijueeze  on 
the  ,500, (X)0  Russian  civilians  and  troops  in 
Kstonla. 

Replacing  the  Ru.ssian  lulile  with  the  Esto 
nian  kroon  will  not  l>e  a  ipii-xoiic  or  spiteful 
act  of  nationalism,  as  Moscow  Is  likely  to  as- 
sert. It  is  a  laiel'ullv  uihulated  ilecisioii  Ijv 
Estonia  to  ^ain  control  of  its  economy  ami 
to  step  up  pressure  on  Russia  to  Ulsmantle 
the  Ru.ssian  nillitary-lndustrlal  presence  in 
all  three  Ualtlc  states. 

Estonia,  Latvia  ami  Lithuania  plan  to  lie 
the  mice  that  roareil  In  one  other  wa.v.  Thev 
are  thieateninif  to  block  the  final  ileciaia- 
tlon  of  the  52-iiation  Conference  on  ,Securlty 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  summit  in  Hel 
sinki  next  month.  Adopting  the  ileclarat  ion 
requires  unanimous  consent  tiy  all  l.'.SCE 
member  states. 

The  Baltic  stAtes  are  demanding  that  Rus 
sia  aKiee  Ijefore  the  conference  Ije^ins  to  set 
a  date  by  which  all  Russian  troops  will  be 
withdiawn  from  their  tenltoiy.  •It  will  be 
e.xtiemely  difficult  for  us  to  sIkh  any  docu- 
iiicnl  that  does  not  Incluile  the.se  nuestions."' 
Estonian  Porei«n  Minister  .Jaan  Minltsky 
told  nie. 

ThreateiiiuK  to  rain  on  a  paraile  to  lie  at- 
tended by  GeoiKe  Bush.  Boils  Yeltsin  and  all 
of  Europe's  leaders  Is  an  audacious  act  that 
the  Baltic  stiites  ma.v  hesitate  to  cany  out 
in  the  end. 

But  it  reflects  the  Krowiim  intensity  of  the 
Russian-Estonian  conflict.  Estonians  fear 
that  Russia  hopes  to  restore  Imperial  rule 
here  after  rebulldinn  its  army.  The  West  does 
iiDt  understanci  how  limited  an  amount  of 
time  the  Baits  have.  Estonians  say,  and  Is 
not  doini;  enouirh  to  help  them  escape  into 
Europe  and  away  from  Russia  before  the  beav 
stirs  aKaln. 

Ru.ssian  livllians  make  up  36  ixMccnt  of  Es 
tonia's  \A  million  population.  The  majority 
of  the  Russians  work  in  the  sprawl  inn  de- 
fense factories  and  military  bases  that  are 
on  Estonian  territory  Ijut  are  effectively  still 
under  Russian  control.  Estonian  officials 
frankly  concede  they  have  no  idea  what  Is 
bo  inn  done  in  many  of  those  ba.ses  and  fac- 
tories. 

These  officials  are  vaKue  on  how  and  b.v 
whom  Russian  workers  on  the  bases  and  Rus 
si.in  military  retirees  will  Ije  paid  once  Esto- 
nia abandons  the  ruble  and  imposes  exchange 
control.s  and  other  economic  regulation  of  its 
frontier  with  Russia.  The  likely  date  is  on  or 
before  June  20.  the  52nd  anniversary  of  the 
beninninK  of  Soviet  occupation. 

The  risiim'  temperature  of  Estonian  nation 
alism  IS  captured  in  the  newly  militant  dec- 
larations of  Arnold  Ruutel,  the  weathervane 
chairman  of  Estonia's  state  council,  the  pa- 
ternal, reassuring  Kuutel  once  cooperated 
closely  with  the  Soviet  polic.v  machine  here. 
Now  he  speaks  of  how  ea»;er  the  Russian  in 
Estonia  must  Ije  to  wet  home  and  exploit  the 
vast  untapped  farmlands  of  Russia. 

Ru.ssia  .says  that  the  estimated  20.000 
troops  stationed  here  will  eventually  leave. 
But  Mo.scow  refuses  in  its  negotiations  with 
Estonia  even  to  discu.ss  repatriation  of  Rus- 
sian (;ivlllans,  KorelKii  Minister  Minltsky 
.says,  Estonians  see  this  attitude  as  proof 
that  Moscow  has  not  made  a  nenuine  politi- 
cal decision  to  order  the  army  to  leave. 

Theii-  lonn  stiunKle  to  resist  .Soviet  occu- 
pation has  earned  the  Baits  the  rltfht  to  lec- 
ture  Amei'icans  and   West  Europeans  about 


Russian  Intentions,  an  they  are  quick  to  e\ 
ercl.se  it  on  visitors. 

Even  the  Kcntle.  wise  wilier  and 
filmmaker  Lenait  Merl.  until  recently  Esto- 
nia's foreign  minister,  bridles  at  repeated 
Western  ailvice  for  the  Baits  and  the  Rus- 
sians to  bury  their  illfferences  and  KCt  aloiiK 
for  the  sake  of  world  st.ability. 

"How  can  the  world  Integrate  Russia  into 
the  international  system  when  Russia  has 
not  yet  found  its  own  identity  or  settled  on 
Its  own  borders?"  Mei'i  asks. 

"The  West  has  to  use  two  coinpletel.v  dif- 
ferent laiiKuaKes  with  Ru.ssia  a  friendly  lan- 
Muat,'e  with  the  democratic  forces,  who  must 
be  uiven  hope  that  Russia  will  Kain  much 
from  having  three  friendly  neutral  nations 
on  its  border,  ami  a  touRli  lanMua>,'e  that 
shows  that  International  aid  will  he  directly 
tied  to  how  Ru.ssia  treats  the  Baltics.  "  Meri 
then  adds 

"It  is  likely  the  West  will  have  to  use  both 
l.inuuaKes  to  the  .same  people." 

Men's  ailvice  is  heartenini,'  lieiause  it  Im- 
plicitly assumes  that  Russia's  imperialist 
nature  can  be  chaimed.  Almost  H>;ainst  expe- 
rienie  and  Instinct.  Meri  ami  other  Estonian 
moderates  hohl  open  the  possibility  of  rea 
sonintr  with  ami  affectinw  the  l)ehavior  of  the 
people  who  invaded  and  brutally  occupied 
their  land  foi'  half  a  centur.v. 

Merl's  advice  is  clear:  The  West  has  an  im- 
portant role  in  helping  Russia  shed  impe- 
rialist temptations  ami  in  bolsterintr  Baltic 
independence  at  the  same  time.  These  have 
to  be  joint  objectives  that  proceed  in  tan- 
dem. 


WOMKNS  COM.MLSSION   FOR 
RKFUGKK  WOMKN  AND  CHILDRKN 

Mr.  KK.NNKDY.  Mr.  President,  next 
week  the  Women's  Commission  for  Ref- 
u«ee  Women  and  Children  will  hold  a 
special  symposium  here  at  the  Capitol 
on  "Goinu'  Home:  The  Prospect  of  Re- 
patriation for  Refui^ee  Women  and 
Children." 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
Kuished  actress  Liv  Ullmann.  the  con- 
ference will  examine  the  econoinic.  so- 
cial, an<l  political  challent^es  faced  b.v 
the  worlds  millions  of  refuKees  most 
of  whom  are  women  and  children. 

RefuK'ee  situations  across  the  world 
offer  enormous  opportunities  toda.y  to 
finally  resolve  and  repatriate  refugees 
torn  from  their  homes  and  lands  for 
decades  in  Camliodia.  Aftrhanistan. 
and  several  countries  of  Africa.  But  to 
seize  these  opportunities  will  require 
far  greater  resolve  and  fundini,'  than 
has  to  date  been  offered. 

This  special  symposium  will  hitfh- 
liti:ht  the  challenf,'es  before  the  inter- 
national community,  and  I  know  all  in- 
terested Members  of  the  Contrress  will 
be  welcomed  to  participat*?. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  record,  I  would 
like  share  some  backjrround  informa- 
tion on  the  symposium  and  the  woik  of 
the  Women's  Commission  for  Refuk'ce 
Women  and  Children,  and  1  ask  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rwokd. 

There  beiUNf  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordcretl  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoku.  as  follows: 


Going  homk:  Mkkting  i'HK  RKi'ArRiATioN 

NKKDS  ok  RKKUOKK  WoMKN  and  CHll.DHKN 

(Observations  of  the  Women's  Commission 
for  RefuKce  Women  and  Children,  .June  1992) 
The  Women's  Commission  lor  Refuijee 
Women  and  Children  was  founded  by  Liv 
rilmann  ami  Catherine  O'Neill  in  1989.  under 
the  auspices  of  the  International  Rescue 
Committee,  to  address  the  special  needs  of 
refuijep  and  displaced  women  and  children 
around  the  world  who  have  been  forced  to 
flee  their  homes  because  of  pensecution.  war. 
civil  strife,  or  famine. 

HACKCROUNDKIt 

At  no  point  in  contemporary  history  have 
more  refugees  faced  the  prospect  of  ^rointj 
home:  already,  more  than  5.000  cio.ss  the  bor- 
der to  Aftrhanistan  daily:  more  than  two 
thousand  return  every  day  from  Thailand 
and  Bangladesh  to  Burma.  For  millions 
more  -80%  of  whom  are  women  and  chil- 
dren repatriation  and  the  challenges  of  re- 
inlemation  are  around  the  corner,  awaiting 
the  resolution  of  tentative  peace  agreements 
and  pending  netrotiations.  For  each  of  them, 
(^oinK  home  poses  potential  threats  to  phys- 
ical .safety,  and  countless  economic  political 
and  physical  challenges. 

On  .June  8.  1992.  the  Women's  Commission 
for  Refugee  Women  anil  Children  will  host  a 
symposium,  "GoinK  Home:  The  Prospect  of 
Repatriation  lor  Refugee  Women  and  Chil- 
.lien,"  which  will  brinK  tOKether  field  work- 
ers, members  of  Congress,  representatives  of 
the  United  Nations  Hi^h  Commissioner  for 
RefuKees,  national  and  international  policy 
makers,  and  private  international  ortjaniza- 
tions.  Women's  Commission  members,  refu- 
gee women,  as  well  as  others  committed  to 
the  cause  of  refugees.  The  daylong  con- 
ference will  focus  jjarticular  attention  on  the 
needs  of  refunee  women  and  children.  An  op- 
portunity for  dialOMue.  the  symposium  seeks 
to  devise  solutions  and  strategies  for  the  re- 
integration and  economic  participation  of 
women  in  the  rebuilding  of  their  war-torn 
countries. 

Since  1989.  Women's  Commission  delega- 
tions have  conducted  missions  to  17  coun- 
tries in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Central  America  to 
observe  and  report  the  plight  of  refugee 
women  and  children.  Their  findings  have 
shaped  and  guided  this  symposium.  Each 
mission  addres.sed  the  issues  of  returning  ref- 
ugees, including:  protection  and  human 
right,s.  a.ssi.stance  priorities,  and  the  involve- 
ment of  refugee  and  displaced  women  in  re- 
patriation and  development  program  plan- 
ning and  implementation.  The  following 
summarizes  Women's  Commission  delegation 
findings  as  well  as  recommendations  for  Im 
mediate  action: 

il)  Human  rights  and  protection  of  returnees 

Physical  safety  is  the  single  most  common 
concern  of  refugee  and  displaced  women  who 
are  planning  to  go  home.  These  women  and 
children  are  vulnerable  to  physical  violence 
and  coercion  and  va.st  numbers  suffer  phys- 
ical and  other  abuses  every  day.  Often,  they 
are  Ill-informed  of  their  rights.  Inadequate 
mechanisms  exist  for  monitoring  the  safety 
and  securit.v  of  women  and  children  after 
thev  have  reentered  theii'  home  commu- 
nities. The  proliferation  and  land  mines  dur- 
ing war  time  is  a  special  problem  for  return- 
ing women,  who  often  have  the  responsibil- 
ity for  food  production  In  these  mine-In 
tested  lands. 

Call  to  action:  The  Women's  Commission 
calls  upon  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees,  as  a  matter  of  urgency, 
to  develop  measures  to  ensure  that  women 
and  children  who  are  returning  home  can  do 


.so  in  safety  and  dignity.  The  Commi.ssion 
urges  the  appointment  of  female  protection 
officers  with  the  express  responsibility  for 
ensuring  the  .safety  of  returning  women  and 
children. 

(2)  Assistance  prwrilies  lor  return  and 
reintegration 

Few  programs  exist  in  countries  of  asylum 
that  help  returning  women  and  children  pre- 
pare for  return.  Even  fewer  countries  of  ori- 
gin are  prepared  for  the  mass  return  of  thou- 
sands of  their  citizens,  especially  such 
groups  as  women-headed  households,  unac- 
companied minors,  and  the  handicapped.  The 
lack  of  sufficient  education,  skills  training, 
and  credit  programs  make  It  even  more  dif- 
ficult for  returning  women  to  become  eco- 
nomically .self-reliant.  Many  returning 
women  and  children  face  problems  obt-aining 
food  and  health  care,  particularly  where  the 
country's  infrastructure  has  been  destroyed 
by  years  of  warfare.  Women  and  children 
who  have  been  victimized  and  traumatized 
by  recurrent  human  rights  violations  and 
violent  conflict  face  severe  reintegration 
problems. 

Call  to  action:  The  Women's  Commission 
calls  for  the  immediate  implementation  of 
programs  to  address  urgent  health,  mental 
health,  and  nutritional  requiiements  of  re- 
turning women  and  children.  Since  80%  of  all 
refugees  are  women  and  children,  assistance 
priorities  must  address  their  specific  needs. 
Including  skills  training,  education,  and  in- 
come generation  programs  that  build  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency  for  women-headed 
households. 

(3)  Participation  in  program  development  and 
impleinentution 

Although  their  very  survival  Is  often  at 
stake,  refugee  and  displaced  women  have  not 
traditionally  been  involved  in  the  planning 
and  implementation  of  assistance  programs. 
Including  those  related  to  repatriation.  As 
women  and  c:hildren  comprise  such  a  large 
number  of  the  refugee  and  displaced  popu- 
lations, women  constitute  a  large  number  of 
refugee  heads  of  household,  it  is  self-evident 
that  the  long-term  success  of  any  repatrl 
ation  effort  depends  on  their  support  and 
participation.  Refugee  and  displaced  women 
want  to  be  part  of  the  quest  for  solutions. 
They  have  already  been  active  in  conceiving, 
organizing,  and  implementing  programs  for 
refugee  women,  often  at  considerable  per- 
sonal risk.  Donors  and  international  organi- 
zations must  heed  the  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  these  women.  The  development  of 
refugee  women's  organizations  and  centers 
as  reliable  ways  to  disseminate  information 
to  residents  of  refugee  camps  and  settle- 
ments is  crucial.  Similar  organizations  In 
countries  of  origin  can  be  effective  partners 
In  managing  effective  reintegration  pro- 
grams. 

Refugee  women  remain  the  cential  force  in 
their  families'  social  and  economic  lives; 
without  Involving  them  substantially  in 
planning  and  taking  advantage  of  their  mul- 
tiple skills,  international  organizations  miss 
important  opportunities.  If  women  are  in- 
volved in  planning  for  return,  children's  safe- 
ty shall  be  a  priority.  Torn  from  their  tradi- 
tions, communities,  and  families,  refugee 
women  face  many  obstacles  in  their  struggle 
to  survive.  Unless  support  Is  proffered  at  this 
critical  juncture,  they  will  face  even  more 
obstacles  upon  their  return  home. 
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Thi  i'HK.-^IDINf.  DFFiCl.L  The  pe- 
riod foi'  morning  business  is  now 
closed. 
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Mi  KF.NNi:!iV  M;  President,  pursu- 
ant to  the  previous  order.  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  H  H.  '2,007  and  a.^k  for  its  immediate 
considcralion. 

The  PRP:SID1N(;  olilfl'.R  The  re- 
port will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  le^-islative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  .Senate  to  the  bill  (H,R. 
25071  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  revise  and  extend  the  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  this 
report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
t  he  House  proccc(iini:.s  of  the  RECORD  of 
.M.iv  IH.  \U'*2 

'I'iic  PRKSIDING  (JFFICLF.,  The  time 
for  debate  on  this  conference  report  is 
limited  to  3  hours  equall.v  divided  and 
controlled  between  the  Senator  fiom 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Khj.n.n'KUV]  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  |Mr.  Hatch].  The 
.Senator  fi'om  .Ma.ssachusetts  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  mitjht  use. 

Mr  President.  1  urg^e  the  Senate  to 
approve  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
2507,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
Reauthorization  Act.  The  reauthoriza- 
tion passed  the  Senate  87  to  10  on  April 
2.  1992.  and  the  conference  report  de- 
s(Mves  equally  strong  support. 

Today,  we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
breakthrouMThs  unimaMrinable  even  a 
few  years  a^'o  when  we  last  reauthor- 
ized the  NIH  in  1988.  Con^cress  and  the 
American  people  should  be  proud  of  the 
investment  in  NIH  and  its  role  in  main- 
tainintr  excellence  in  biomedical  re- 
.search.  The  ^'oal  of  this  research  is  to 
improve  health  and  save  lives.  The 
pendins  legislation  is  a  comprehensive 
initiative  to  guarantee  Americas  con- 
tinued leadership  and  excellence  in  bio- 
medical research  throuM^h  the  end  of 
this  century. 

The  conference  report  reauthorizes 
.imi  imjuoves  a  wide  array  of  programs 
at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
that  have  already  led  to  major  discov- 
eries of  causes,  treatments,  and  cures 
of  a  rantre  of  devastalintr  diseases. 

.Xmonf?  its  most  important  provi- 
sions, this  legislation  will  do  the  fol- 
lowing: 
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It,  leant  hoii/.os  thi'  NaliuniU  t'.iiu  cr 
Instilulc  and  I  lit"  National  Hi-aii. 
liiuiK'.  and  Blood  In.stilutf.  Thcsf  two 
Institutes  oversee  i-esearc.h  on  the  two 
biKk'fst  killtM's  in  ouf  society,  canoer 
and  heait  disease 

II  estal)lishes  new  initiatives  and  ex- 
pands existing  endeavors  in  women's 
health:  it  also  diincts  the  National 
Caneer  Institute  to  sitfnilieantly  in- 
crease i-esear<'h  i-ffoi'ls  on  hreast  cancer 
atui  prostate  cani'er. 

It  i(M|uires  the  inclusion  of  women 
and  iniiiorilies  as  research  subjects  in 
(•linical  trials.  It  establishes  an  Office 
of  lleseaich  on  Women's  Health,  and 
char>^es  it  with  (jverseeink'  clinical 
trials  and  monitoring'  the  status  of 
women's  health  research. 

II  authorizes  a  peer-review  matching' 
k'l'ant  program  for  extramural  facilities 
construction.  In  ordei-  to  beyin  rtwers- 
in«  ov(>r  two  <lei-a<les  of  declininvj  Ked- 
eial  support. 

It  extends  the  National  Research 
Service  Award  I'roffiam.  which  pro- 
vides trainint;  tyrants  for  scholars 
across  the  Nation  to  assure  a  continu- 
inir  supply  of  ialent(;d  scientists  foi'  the 
future. 

It  auth(jri/.cs  vital  research  activities 
by  the  National  Institute  on  A^^in^. 

It  establishes  a  new  pio^ram  of  Child 
Health  Kesear<:h  Centers  to  sp«!e(i  the 
transfer  of  knowledt^e  >,'ained  fiom 
basic  research  to  clinical  applications 
that  will  benefit  the  health  of  children. 

It  provides  support  for  the  develop- 
ment .md  implementation  of  a  com- 
piehensive  st  rateuy  for  I  he  control  and 
I'ventual  eradication  of  the  AIDS  vii-us. 

It  establishes  sensil)le  impai'tial  pi'O- 
i.'edures  to  address  i^thical  concerns,  so 
that  meritorious  research  can  pro<eed 
without  undue  ideolotrical  obsti'uc- 
tions. 

And  it  establishes  new  Federal  poli- 
cies on  scientific  nnsconduct.  conflicts 
of  interest,  and  retaliation  akjainst 
whist leblowers  in  connection  with  re- 
seaich  supported  by  the  NIH. 

The  conference  repoit  contains  the 
Hou.se  provision  desi^Mied  to  prevent 
unwarranted  inferences  with  health  re- 
search. This  provision  is  intended  to 
reach  unlawful  conduct  aimed  at  dis- 
ruptinw:.  dama«in>f.  or  destroyint,'  feder- 
ally funded  research  fa<ilities.  It  is  no 
way  Intended  to  punish  protected  first 
amendment  ai'tivities  or  prevent  Icu'iti- 
mate  protests  by  animal  liirhts  >,M0ups. 

Whist  leblowers  and  demonstrators 
are  not  tarueted  by  this  bill.  It  is  not 
intended  to  prohibit  the  reproduction 
and  copying'  of  any  mateiial  for  the 
purpose  of  report  in«^  violations  of  an.v 
State  or  Fe(U>ral  law.  Nothing  in  this 
lull  limits  the  exeicise  of  any  rij^ht 
urantt'd  by  State  or  Federal  whistle- 
blower  prolei:tion  laws. 

The  rt.'port  also  includes  important 
and  appropriate  Federal  policies  le- 
uanlintf  scientific  misconduct,  conflict 
of  interest,  and  retaliation  a>,'ainst 
whistleblow<>rK  in  connection  with  re- 


seai'ch  supp<irted  by  the  NIH  These 
policies  represent  a  careful  balanci'  de- 
sitjned  to  protect  the  inleiiril.y  of  the 
I'estMi'ch  process  without  t hreatenint,' 
individual  ri>ihts.  chillini;  scientific  in- 
(|uir.v.  or  impodinjf  economic  develop- 
ment. 

In  addition,  the  conference  report  in- 
cludes other  important  initiatives  ad- 
vaiKed  by  many  different  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

The  sludy  of  HIV  vaccines  for  ther- 
apy and  pi-evention  of  HIV  infeilion  in 
women,  infants,  and  children,  spon- 
sored by  Senatoi'  Hatch,  will  assess  the 
safety  and  effectiveness  of  these  vac- 
cines for  the  treatment  of  HIV  infec- 
tion, and  for  the  prevention  of  the  in- 
fection in  unl)oiii  infants  of  HIV-in- 
fected pregnant  womfm. 

The  exijerimental  prou'ram  to  stimu- 
late comtxMitive  ivsearch,  sponsoied  by 
Senator  Cochkan.  will  enhanc«!  re- 
search competitiveness  of  institutions 
in  States  that  have  exptM'ienced  low 
success  rates  in  oblainint?  research 
awards  for  the  NIH. 

The  childien's  vaccine  initiative, 
sponsored  by  Senatoi-  Hkadi.KV.  will  es- 
tablish a  prot^ram  to  develop  affordable 
ni'w  and  improved  vaccines  for  the  pre- 
vention of  infectious  diseases. 

The  prostate  cancer  research  and  pre- 
viuition  programs,  sponsoied  by  Sen- 
ator DobK.  will  expand  and  strentrthen 
prostate  cancer  research  activities  at 
the  NIH,  ivnd  provide  early  detection, 
screening,  and  prevention  services  to 
hi>,'h-risk  and  low-income  individuals 
throutih  prot,'rams  administered  by  the 
CN'llters  for  Disease  Control. 

The  provision  on  research  on  tropical 
<iiseases  at  the  National  Institute  of 
AlleiKV  and  Infectious  Diseases,  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Kas.skhaum,  will  sup- 
port expansion  of  research  activities  in 
this  important  area. 

The  provisions  of  NIH  facilities  and 
iiifrastructme.  sponsored  by  Senator 
.MIKUI.SKI,  will  provide  for  the  lievelop- 
ment  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
renovation  or  replacement  of  inad- 
equate and  decrepit  facilities.  This  is 
an  increasingly  serious  problem  im- 
pairing,' the  quality  of  the  Nations  sci- 
entific research. 

The  protframs  on  chronic  fatifjue  s.vn- 
drome.  sponsored  by  Senator  Pki.I,  and 
myself,  support  the  need  for  research 
on  l\w  cause  of  this  often  debllitatini; 
illness. 

The  letjislation  also  requires  a  report 
on  leadint,'  causes  of  death,  which  was 
spon.sored  by  Senator  NlCKi.KS.  an  eval- 
uation of  employee-transported  con- 
taminant releases,  which  was  spon- 
sored by  Senator  .Ikkkokds,  and  the  es- 
tai)lishment  of  a  national  program  for 
cancer  registries,  which  was  sponsored 
by  Senator  Lkaiiv. 

Finally,  the  only  major  controversy 
in  this  let,Mslation  is  the  provision  au- 
thorizing^ the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  conduct  or  support 
research    on     the     transplantation    of 


human  fetal  tissue  for  theraix^utic  pur- 
po.ses.  subjec't  to  sjiecific  review,  no- 
tice, and  con.sent  reriuirements.  This 
step  was  rec<5mm(^n<ied  liy  the  198H  NIH 
Human  Fetal  TL-^sue  Transplantation 
Research  I'anel.  and  was  pjissed  h.y  the 
Senate. 

Five  years  au^o.  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  asked  the  administra- 
tion to  fund  an  approved  research 
project  involving'  transplantation  of 
human  fetal  tissue.  The  administration 
rcfu.sed.  Instead,  it  banned  this  type  of 
research,  despite  numerous  rec- 
ommendations by  advisory  panels  and 
NIH  Directoi's  that  the  research  should 
proceed.  As  a  result,  millions  of  citi- 
zens in  this  countr.v  ma.v  be  sufferint^ 
needlessly  because  of  a  politicall.y  bi- 
ased decision  that  is  unju.stified  on  sci- 
entific, ethical,  or  humane  trrounds. 

By  unilaterally  imposiim  this  ban. 
the  administration  has  withheld  sup- 
port for  researidi  that  has  real  poten- 
tial for  leading  to  treatments  for  Pai'- 
kinsons  disease,  Alzheimer's  disetise, 
diabetes,  inherited  metabolic  disorders, 
spinal  cord  injury,  leukemia,  and  other 
chi'onic  and  incurable  diseases  and  dis- 
orders. 

Over  11  millii)!!  Americans  have  dia- 
betes. 1  million  have  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease, and  l.'j  million  have  Parkinson's 
disease.  The  health  care  costs  a.ssoci- 
ated  with  these  three  diseases  total 
well  over  SlOO  billion  a  year. 

Scientists  have  been  usintr  fetal  tis- 
sue for  disease  research  since  the 
l!),50's.  NIH  toda.v  supports  research  on 
human  fetal  tissue  involving'  cell  cul- 
ture, ti.ssue  culture,  and  transplan- 
tation into  animals.  The  administra- 
tion does  not  prohibit  that  kind  of  re- 
search on  fetal  tissue,  and  it  makes  no 
sense  to  impose  a  ban  on  transplan- 
tation research.  The  internal  lotric  of 
the  administration's  own  position  is 
defective.  There  is  no  justification  for 
its  ban  on  transplantation  research. 

It  is  difficult  to  iman'ine  where  we 
would  be  today  if  all  rese<iich  with 
fetal  tissue  had  been  prohil)ited  40 
years  ajfo.  At  that  time,  50,000  Ameri- 
cans became  infected  with  polio  every 
.year.  Human  fetal  cells  were  essential 
to  (.frowintr  the  polio  virus  and  to  c;on- 
ductintf  the  research  that  led  to  the  de- 
velcjpment  of  the  polio  vaccnne.  As  a  re- 
sult, polio  was  eradicated,  and  count- 
less numbers  of  people  in  .America  and 
throui^hout  the  world  have  t)een  spared 
the  rava^ies  of  that  disease.  A  genera- 
tion from  today,  diabetes,  Parkinson's 
disease,  Alzheimer's  disease,  and  other 
chronic  diseases  ma.v  be  reletjivted  to 
the  status  of  polio,  lartjely  eradicated 
from  our  society.  These  patients  are 
waitinj;  for  our  an.swer.  They  deserve 
help  and  hope,  and  the  same  oppor- 
tunity for  a  healthy  life.  They  should 
not  be  pawns  in  the  Bush  administra- 
tion's craven  capitulation  to  the  de- 
mands of  antiabortion  politics  in  this 
election  year. 

The  measure  before  us  is  not  about 
abortion.  It  is  about  whether  to  allow 


fetal  tissue,  which  would  otherwise  be 
destroyed,  to  be  used  for  medical  re- 
search to  save  lives.  Nothinu  in  this 
bill  provides  encouragement  for  abor- 
tion. 

In  fact,  if  its  promise  is  fulfilled,  the 
research  may  well  lead  to  fewer  abor- 
tions, EJvidence  presented  before  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources at  a  hearintr  on  November  21, 
1!*91  indicates  that  recent  success  in 
the  private  .sector  with  fetal-to-fetal 
transplantation  to  correct  genetic  dc- 
fecHs  may  actually  lead  to  reductions 
in  the  incidence  of  abortion,  if  the  re- 
search fulfills  its  potential. 

There  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  for 
the  administration's  specious  claim 
that  more  women  will  decide  to  have 
abortions  if  they  know  that  fetal  tissue 
will  be  available  for  transplantation 
research.  The  administration's  own  in- 
c'onsistent  position  allows  a  t,'reat  deal 
of  fetal  tissue  research  to  t?o  forward 
today.  P'etal  tissue  has  l)een  used  for 
research  since  the  1950's.  with  no  link- 
age whatsoever  to  the  incidence  of 
abortion.  It  is  preposterous  to  claim 
that  the  incremental  additional  re- 
search that  will  take  place  involving,' 
will  somehow  tilt  the  balance  for  any 
significant  number  of  women  on  this 
hi«hlv  ixM-.sonal  issue  of  abortion. 

In  i988.  the  NIH  Human  Fetal  Tissue 
Transplantation  Research  Panel,  ap- 
pointed l)y  the  Reagan  administration, 
concludeci  after  extensive  study  that 
support  for  fetal  tissue  transplantation 
research  is  acceptable  public  policy. 

The  NIH  panel  proposed  guidelines 
and  procedures  to  address  concerns 
about  maintaining'  separation  between 
research  and  abortion.  The  panel  in- 
cluded theolok'ians.  physicians,  sci- 
entists, and  lawyers,  many  of  whom 
are  opposed  to  abortion.  They  carefully 
considered,  in  public  forums,  the  ethi- 
cal, lethal,  and  scientific-  ramifications 
of  this  research  and  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly that  it  should  t,'o  forward. 

In  other  areas  as  well,  society  a^jrees 
that  comparable'  research  is  appro- 
priate. Tissues  and  organs  from  human 
cadavers  used  for  purposes  of  tissue  or 
ortian  transplantation  saves  lives,  and 
no  one  claims  that  it  encourasfes  mur- 
der. In  these  ca.ses.  there  is  a  virtually 
unanimous  consensus  that  the  focus 
should  shift  away  from  the  cir- 
cumstances that  cau.sed  the  death,  and 
focus  instead  on  the  capacity  of  the  or- 
gans and  tissues  to  save  the  lives  of 
others. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  will  put  ef- 
fective «-uidelines  into  place  for  all 
fetal  tissue  research.  The  bill  estab- 
lishes clear  safe^tuards.  a.s  rec- 
ommended by  the  NIH  task  force,  to 
ensure  the  full  separation  between  re- 
search and  the  decision  to  perform 
.suc-h  an  abortion. 

The  bill  makes  it  a  crime  to  sell  fetal 
tissue.  It  makes  it  unlawful  to  pur- 
chase or  donate  tissue  to  a  desiKiiated 
recipient.  No  family  member  or  friend 


could  litiiii.t  Horn  a  particular  abor- 
tion. It  pi'ohil)its  payments  for  the 
costs  associated  with  abortion.  It  stip- 
ulates ci-iminal  penalties  for  viola- 
tions. It  imposes  even  stricter  stand- 
ards than  now  apply  for  other  types  of 
oi-i^an  donation. 

The  bill  prohibits  physicians  or  re- 
searchers from  altering'  the  timing, 
method,  and  procedure  used  to  termi- 
nate a  pretjnancy  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  tissue  for  research. 

The  measure  reciuires  that  fetal  tis- 
sue be  obtained  with  written  informed 
consent.  Thc^  donoi-  may  not  specify  a 
recipient. 

The  attendinti  physician  must  certify 
that  no  request  for  donation  of  tissue 
was  made  and  no  consent  for  donation 
was  obtained  before  consent  was  piven 
for  abortion. 

AttendiuK^  physicians  must  make  lull 
and  complete  disclosure  to  the  donor  of 
any  direct  involvement  they  have  in 
the  research.  They  must  also  disclose 
any  known  medical  risks  to  the  donor 
that  may  be  associated  with  collection 
of  the  tissue  durin;.;  the  abortion  proce- 
dure. 

All  researchers  and  recipients  in- 
volved in  a  research  project  must  be  in- 
formed that  the  tissue  is  human  fetal 
tis.sue  and  that  it  may  have  been  ob- 
tained pursuant  to  an  abortion. 

The  General  Accountint?  Office  must 
audit  these  safeu'uards  within  2  years 
to  ensure  that  thc^y  are  beinsi^  followed. 
We  have  made  a  t,'ood  faith  effort  to 
ensure  that  these  Kuidclines  are  as 
thorough  as  possible.  They  arc  de- 
siK'ned  to  prohibit  any  po.ssible  abuse. 
They  have  been  reinforced  by  incor- 
porating the  suK'Restions  of  many  Sen- 
ators. includinL,'  those  who  oppose  this 
measure. 

In  an  Uth  hour  move  to  derail  this 
le^nslation.  President  Bush  recently  is- 
sued an  Executive  order  creatint^  a 
fetal  tissue  bank,  and  claiming  the 
Ijank  would  be  sufficient  to  tjuarantee 
that  the  needed  research  can  go  for- 
ward. The  bank  would  do  nothint?  of 
the  kind.  It  is  simply  a  smokescreen. 

Last  month,  the  Senate  considered  a 
similar  pioposal  to  establish  a  tissue 
bank,  with  similar  restrictions  on  the 
sources  of  tissue.  The  tissue  bank  ap- 
proach will  not  work,  because  the 
sources  of  tissue  are  limited  to  ectopic 
pref^-nancies  and  spontaneous  abor- 
tions. These  al)ortions  are  sporadic  and 
unpredictable.  Tissue  from  these 
sourcjes  is  rarely  suitable  for  transplan- 
tation. It  is  often  diseased,  and  it  may 
have  senetic  abnormalities. 

In  addition,  when  spontaneous  aboi'- 
tions  and  ectopic  pres^'nancies  occur, 
they  take  place  as  medical  emer- 
jjencies.  To  be  useful  for  medical  re- 
.search.  any  ti.ssue  must  b(>  collected 
rapidly.  Consent  must  be  obtained  for 
needed  blood  tests  to  assure'  that  the 
tissue  is  safe  for  transplantation.  Addi- 
tional steps  must  be  taken  to  sec  that 
the  tissue  retains  its  effectiveness  for 
transplantation. 
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To  achieve  these  Koals.  a  team  of  ex- 
perts a  neurosurtreon.  a  neuranat- 
omist.  scientists  familiar  with  preser- 
vation techniques,  and  trained  nurses 
w-ould  have  to  be  available  and  on  axU. 
21  hours  a  day  at  each  hospital.  As  a 
practic  al  matter,  these  steps  would  be 
prohibitively  expensive,  even  if  the  tis- 
sue itself  were  suitable  for  transplan- 
tation, which  it  is  not. 

We  know  the  devastatinij  effect  that 
the  administration's  ban  has  had.  Tis- 
sue banks  that  previously  supplied 
fetal  ti.ssue  foi-  use  in  research  have 
been  put  out  of  operation  as  a  result  of 
the  chillinjr  effect  of  the  ban.  Individ- 
uals with  Parkinson';^  di.sease  are  pay- 
inf,'  as  much  as  $30,000  to  participate  in 
transplantation  clinical  trials,  because 
the  NIH  is  prohibited  from  supporting 
this  important  research. 

The  administration's  proposal  was 
debated  and  soundly  defeated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  1  urge  the  Senate 
to  reject  this  latest  veiled  attempt  to 
prevent  the  lifting  of  the  ban  on  fetal 
li.ssue  transplantation  research. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  have 
overwhelmingly  supported  lifting  the 
ban  on  this  research.  There  is  still  time 
for  the  administration  to  reconsider  its 
ideological  opposition,  and  let  this 
needed  medical  research  go  forward, 
and  I  hope  that  President  Bush  will  do 
so.  As  many  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives have  pointed  out.  the  responsible 
pro-life  position  is  to  end  the  current 
ban  and  permit  this  lifesaving  research 
to  proceed. 

In  conclusion,  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  Reauthorization  Act  is 
a  comprehensive  and  important  bipar- 
tisan legislation  thai  will  advance  our 
knowledge  of  medical  science.  There 
are  few  better  investments  in  our  fu- 
ture than  the  investment  we  make  in 
biomedical  research.  The  pas.sage  of 
this  bill  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
new  chapter  of  ci-eative  support  for  the 
Nations  scientists,  and  insure  that  the 
United  States  remains  the  world  leader 
in  biomedical  research.  This  measure 
has  bipartisan  legislative  support,  and 
I  urge  its  approval. 

Ml .  President.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  de- 
sire? 

Mr.  ,M)AMS.  Fifteen  minutes. 

Mi-.  KKNXHDY.  1  yield  that  time. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized  for 
\b  minutes 

.Mr.  AD.XM.^  Nh .  President.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  conference 
agreement.  I  first  want  to  compliment 
the  chairman.  Senator  Kknnkdv.  and 
the  others  on  the  conference  commit- 
tee for  the  work  they  have  done  and 
also  for  the  work  in  carrying  forward 
this  authorization  to  this  point. 

The  value  of  NIH's  biomedical  re- 
search clearly  speaks  for  itself.  The 
National  Institutes  of  Health  is  one  of 
our  treasured  assets,  and  it  is  essential 
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that  we  pass  this  bipartisan  bill  today 
and  that  we  move  forward  rapidly.  I 
hope  that  there  will  not  be  any  opposi- 
tion from  the  administration  or  else- 
where to  the  prompt  passage  of  this 
bill  and  the  appropriation  of  the  fund- 
ing necessary  in  order  to  carry  it  out. 
because,  when  we  enhance  the  ability 
of  NIH  to  perform  research,  we  take  a 
great  step  toward  improving  the  health 
of  all  Americans. 

The  conference  report  offers  hope  for 
many  Americans  and.  in  particular,  the 
conference  report  offers  hope  to 
women.  For  years.  NIH  has  neglected 
research  on  women's  health.  The  con- 
ference report  requires  the  inclusion  of 
women  in  clinical  trials,  except,  of 
course,  whei-e  it  is  inappropriate.  But 
it  was  very  inappropriate  in  the  past  to 
have,  for  example,  clinical  studies  that 
were  directed  toward  cardiovascular 
disease  where  the  entire  study  sample 
consisted  of  45-year-old  white  males. 
That  is  not  a  way  to  proceed.  As  our 
colleague.  Senator  Mikulski.  has  put  it 
very  well,  at  one  time  there  did  not 
even  seem  to  be  any  female  mice  out  at 
NIH. 

This  conference  report  requires  that 
NIH  devote  resources  and  attention 
particularly  to  diseases  that  we  have 
neglected  among  women,  such  as 
breast  cancer,  cervical  cancers,  and 
osteoporosis.  American  women  have 
been  at  risk  long  enough,  and  it  is  time 
to  close  the  health  gap  that  exists  for 
women  toda.v.  This  bill  moves  a  long 
way  towards  doing  that. 

The  conference  report  also  offers 
hope  to  minorities,  who  historically 
have  been  excluded  from  clinical  trials 
and  research.  In  an  attempt  to  correct 
this  inequity,  we  will  require  the  inclu- 
sion of  minorities  in  NIH  clinical 
trials.  The  conference  report  offers 
hope  to  millions  of  Americans  suffering 
from  debilitating  and  often  fatal  dis- 
eases because  it  reopens  the  door.  Mr. 
President,  to  life-saving  research  that 
was  closed  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. I  regret  this  door  was  closed.  It 
was  closed  by  the  action  of  the  Sec- 
retary, and  I  want  to  give  a  little  bit  of 
the  background  because  it  is  terribly 
important  that  this  Congress,  and  par- 
ticularly this  Senate,  pass  this  bill 
with  an  overwhelming  vote  so  that  we 
deliver  a  message  that  this  should  and 
will  become  law. 

I  speak  at  this  point  of  fetal  tissue 
transplantation  research.  It  is  a  long 
name,  but  it  is  terribly  important  one 
because  it  has  tremendous  promise  for 
treating.  Parkinsons  disease,  juvenile 
diabetes,  genetic  diseases,  and  Alz- 
heimer's disease. 

Frankly,  the  ban  on  Federal  funding 
I  if  this  research  has  been  in  place  since 
1988  and  with  each  day.  another  person 
gets  sick;  with  each  day,  another  per- 
son dies.  The  ban  on  the  use  of  fetal 
tissue  for  transplantation  is  a  teri'ible 
misuse  of  government.  The  ban  goes 
against  the  administration's  own  panel 


and  the  panel  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, its  panel  of  experts,  who.  in 
their  expert  opinion,  stated  that  the 
use  of  fetal  tissue  is  appropriate  public 
policy. 

We  have  heard  from  former  Secretary 
Otis  Bowen.  who  established  the  ban 
initially,  that  the  ban  should  be  lifted, 
and  it  is  lifted  by  this  conference  re- 
port. As  he  stated  hist  week:  "In  1987. 
we  needed  answers  about  the  science 
and  ethics  of  this  new  research,  and 
now  we  have  them.  With  those  answers. 
we  should  go  forward  to  work  for  cures 
for  diseases  affecting  millions  of  Amer- 
icans." 

We  have  heard  from  over  40  medical 
organizations  and  disease  groups  fight- 
ing these  t.ypes  of  diseases  that  this 
ban  should  be  lifted.  The  Reagan-ap- 
pointed expert  panel  concluded  that 
fetal  tissue  transplantation  research 
would  not  encourage  abortions  and  has 
great  potential  for  saving  lives.  The 
chairman  of  that  group  was  pro-life,  so 
this  is  not  an  abortion  issue;  it  is  real- 
ly like  organ  transplantation. 

But  the  administration,  unfortu- 
nately, ignored  their  findings  in  1988 
and  continues  to  Ignore  them  to  this 
day. 

The  administration  has  said  that 
fetal  tissue  transplantation  research 
should  be  limited  to  the  use  of  tissue 
from  miscarriages  or  tubal  preg- 
nancies. They  have  announced  a  cre- 
ation of  a  bank  for  this  tissue.  This  an- 
nouncement came  days  before  the 
House  vote  on  this  conference  report. 
They  call  this  a  compromise.  I  call  it 
smoke  and  mirrors.  The  administration 
says  that  the  use  of  tissue  from  sponta- 
neous abortions  and  ectopic  preg- 
nancies is  less  controversial  than  lift- 
ing the  ban. 

This  is  no  compromise.  These  sources 
are  unsuitable.  Federal  funding  of  re- 
search using  this  tissue  is  already  al- 
lowed under  the  ban.  So  nothing  is 
being  offered  in  terms  of  a  compromise. 
And  researcher  after  researcher  has 
told  me  that  this  tissue  may  be  in- 
fected, and  very  often  is.  or  genetically 
damaged,  and  very  often  is.  and  the  re- 
searchers tell  me  it  is  not  safe.  We  con- 
sidered this  issue  in  an  amendment  in 
April,  and  the  Senate  defeated  this 
amendment  77  to  23. 

So  I  would  state  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues we  have  been  through  this 
issue  before.  We  have  voted  77  to  23. 
Let  us  vote  that  wa.y  again  in  support 
of  this  conference  report. 

The  use  of  this  tissue  in  a  tissue 
bank  does  not  move  research  forward. 
The  establishment  of  a  tissue  bank 
may  actually  siphon  off  resources  from 
promising  research.  The  source  of  the 
tissue  should  not  be  an  issue.  The  ad- 
ministration says  the  lifting  of  the  ban 
will  encourage  abortion.  Their  own  ex- 
pert panel  concluded  that  it  would  not. 
Pro-life  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House,  including  my  colleagues.  Sen- 
ators   Thurmond    and    Senator    Hat- 


field, have  eloquently  stated  that  the 
issues  of  abortion  and  research  can  and 
should  be  separated  with  proper  safe- 
guards in  place,  and  those  proper  safe- 
guards are  put  in  place  with  this  bill. 

For  these  Senators  and  Dr.  Bowen. 
this  bill  has  redefined  what  it  means  to 
be  pro-life  and  pro-research.  The 
Reagan-appointed  expert  panel— and  I 
want  to  particularly  call  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  who  may  have 
any  concern  about  this  conference  at 
all— the  Reagan-appointed  expert  panel 
voted  18  to  3  that  with  the  proper  safe- 
guards, funding  fetal  tissue  transplan- 
tation research,  regardless  of  the 
source  of  tissue,  is  acceptable  public 
policy.  They  voted  for  having  fetal  tis- 
sue transplantation  research. 

Once  again,  my  colleagues,  we  voted 
to  pass  this  bill,  in  April.  87  to  10—87  to 
10.  I  hope  we  will  do  that  again.  Mem- 
bers from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
from  both  sides  of  the  abortion  issue 
are  outspoken  supporters  of  lifting  the 
ban.  The  safeguards  in  the  conference 
build  a  solid  wall  between  abortion  and 
the  research. 

The  decision  before  us  is  really  very 
simple:  do  we  allow  scientists  to  use 
the  tissue  for  lifesaving  research,  or  do 
we  just  throw  it  away?  We  have  wasted 
too  much  time  and  too  many  lives.  We 
must  lift  the  ban  and  let  the  research 
move  forward  and  begin  to  save  lives. 

As  a  conferee  on  this  legislation.  I 
am  very  proud  of  our  work.  I  wish  to 
thank  Senators  Kennedy  and  Hatch 
for  their  excellent  leadership  and  com- 
mitment to  NIH,  and  I  wish  to  thank 
Senator  KENNEDY  for  his  assistance  and 
support  in  lifting  the  ban  on  fetal  tis- 
sue transplantation.  It  will  bring  hop)e 
to  millions  of  Americans. 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 
VV'e  are  looking  into  the  eyes  and  into 
the  faces  of  people  with  diseases  such 
as  Parkinson's,  who  knows  that  they 
have  no  cure  and  a  long.  slow,  lingering 
disease  that  slowly  incapacitates  them 
and  ends  in  their  death  after  much  suf- 
fering and  the  suffering  of  their  fami- 
lies. We  all  know  the  suffering  caused 
by  Alzheimer's. 

Fetal  tissue  was  used  to  develop  the 
polio  vaccine.  Fetal  tissue  transplan- 
tation research  gives  hope  to  these  peo- 
ple. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  pass  the 
conference  report  and.  in  particular,  I 
urge  the  President  to  sign  it.  Let  us 
start  bringing  this  country  together  on 
fundamental  issues  like  this  that  all 
are  in  support  of  and  which  can  do  so 
much  to  make  this  a  kinder,  better, 
healthier  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  that  Laura  Brown,  a 
health  fellow  in  my  office,  may  have 
privileges  of  the  floor  durintj  todays 
proceedings. 

The  PRESIDING  tM'FICKli.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
clude  my    remarks   by   simply   saying 
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ih.ii  this  lu  me  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant issues  in  terms  of  human  life, 
human  suffering  and  the  ability  of  our 
country  to  remain  in  the  lead  of  re- 
search for  health-giving,  health-im- 
proving and  lifesaving  research  in  the 
entire  world.  So  1  hope  we  will  vote  for 
this  conference  report,  and  I  hope  we 
will  vote  for  it  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

1  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding  me 
t  his  time. 

The  PRKSlDiNC.  ol-iqcKK  '.Mr.  Gha- 
HA.M).  The  Senator  from  Utah  i.s  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  have  enjo.yed  listening 
to  the  remarks  of  my  colleagues,  and  I 
tan  see  the.v  feel  ver.y  strongly  al)out 
this  bill.  But  I  am  here  to  say  I  warned 
eveiybod.v  when  we  were  on  the  floor 
before  that  if  they  wanted  to  play  this 
«ame  of  allowing  the  abortion  issue  to 
creep  into  this  matter,  the.v  would  set 
back  fetal  tissue  research  for  many 
years.  And  that  is  exactly  the  posture 
we  are  in  right  now. 

This  bill  will  pass  out  of  here.  There 
is  no  (juestion  about  it.  There  is  no 
question  at  least  in  my  mind  it  is  going 
to  he  vetoed.  And  if  it  is  vetoed.  I  be- 
lieve the  House  will  sustain  that  veto, 
something  I  pi'e<licted  in  the  authoriza- 
tion fight  on  this  IToor  a  while  back. 

I  am  for  fetal  tissue  research.  I  would 
like  to  see  it  go  forward.  I  would  like 
to  see  us  make  the  innovative  break- 
throughs that  can  possibly  come  from 
fetal  tissue  research. 

The  fact  is,  when  I  became  chairman 
of  the  Labor  Committee  in  1981.  we  had 
not  reauthorized  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  authorization  bill  for  10 
.years,  or  almost  10  .vear.s.  And  the  rea- 
son we  had  not  is  because  we  allowed 
the  ethical  and  moral  issues  to  cloud 
the  real  i.ssues  of  whether  or  not  I'e- 
search  was  goinw:  to  ko  forwaid.  By  get- 
ting rid  of  those  issues,  we  weie  able. 
Senator  Kennedy  and  I  and  others,  to 
reauthorize  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  it  has  been  running  very 
well  ever  since,  imludiiig  some  fetal 
li.ssue  research. 

Now  we  are  in  danger  of  stopping 
even  that.  The  fact  is  I  am  for  fetal  tis- 
sue research.  I  believe  we  will  have 
enough  specimens  with  ectopic  preg- 
nancies and  spontaneous  abortions  or 
miscarriages  to  be  able  to  carry  on  the 
work  that  is  necessary  without  all  of 
I  iif  fighting,  all  of  the  screaming,  and 
without  the  abortion  issue  rearing  its 
ugly  heiid  once  again  and  maybe  caus- 
ing us  to  not  be  able  to  reauthorize  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  for  the 
next  10  .years. 

But  the  fact  is  it  is  pathetic  we  are  in 
this  posture.  There  is  a  split  in  the 
medical  communit.v.  1  know  .Senators 
■  an  cite  Dr.  Bnwfii  I  will  cite  I)r 
Koop.  We  cai:  un  b.n  k  ,ui(i  loilh.  I 
know  pro-choice  doi:tors  that  are  argu- 
ing what  .Senators  are  arguing  for.  and 
I  know  pro-life  doctors  that  are  argu- 
ing what  I  am  arguing  for.   All   would 


like  to  havr  ietai  ti.s.sue  re.searcli.  l)uL 
they  realize  that  if  we  keep  playing  the 
abortion  game  we  will  stultify  fetal  tis- 
sue research.  That  is  where  we  are 
right  now. 

We  can  argue  all  these  esoteric  con- 
cepts all  we  want,  but  the  abortion 
issue  has  reared  its  ugly  head  on  both 
sides,  and  both  sides  are  wrong.  And 
here  we  are.  where  we  are  probably 
going  to  pass  this  conference  report 
this  day.  not  with  m.v  support  are  we 
going  to.  And  then  we  will  wind  up 
having  a  veto  and  the  veto  sustained. 
Then  we  will  have  to  start  over  again 
next  year. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  conference 
report  because  we  are  making  some 
tragic  mistakes  here  that  will  stultify, 
deter,  ma.vbe  even  wipe  out  fetal  tissue 
research  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  It  is  all  because  people  are  not 
willing  to  face  this  issue  head  on. 

I  will  make  this  comment:  If  there 
are  not  enough  tissue  samples  from 
spontaneous  aljortions  and  ectopic 
pregnancies,  if  there  are  not  enough 
tissues  from  spontaneous  abortions  or 
miscarriages  -remember  we  onl.y  had 
about  60  transplantations  in  the  hist  30 
years.  Some  of  the  estimates  of  fetal 
tissue  available  estimate  we  will  have 
as  much  as  7.000  tissue  samples. 

Dr.  Mason  at  HHS  makes  the  point 
that  the  minimum  number  would  be 
aboij'  2A»H}  specimens.  Remember,  only 
about  60  transplantations  in  30  years 
up  until  now  have  been  conducted.  If 
there  are  not  enough  specimens,  if  HHS 
proves  to  be  wrong  in  their  estimates, 
then  and  only  then,  will  I  move  for- 
ward with  my  colleagues  from  Massa- 
(;husetts  and  Washington  to  find  the 
fetal  tissues  to  use  in  fetal  tissue 
transplantation  research. 

But  why  get  us  in  the  middle  of  this 
moral  and  ethical  del)ate  that  stultifies 
the  research  when  .vou  have  enough  tis- 
sue without  getting  into  that  debate? 

So  I  have  to  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
conference  report  today.  I  think  it  is 
the  vvroiiLT  thing  to  do. 

I  wish  1  lould  support  this  legisla- 
tion. I  could  think  of  few  things  more 
important  than  our  Nation's  invest- 
ment in  its  biomedical  research  infra- 
structure. You  cannot  pick  up  the 
newspaper  without  seeing  how  impor- 
tant NIH  iT'seat-ch  is  and  the  health  and 
well-bciiijj  oi  oui  pt'opic.  But  the  eco- 
nomi<;  health  and  well-being  of  our  Na- 
tion matters  as  well,  and  the  ravages  of 
deficit  spending  aie  severe  too. 

The  bill  i.s  flawed  in  every  respect 
and  is  fai'  worse  from  the  philosophical. 
fiscal,  and  management  viewpoint  than 
either  of  the  bills  passed  in  the  House 
OI-  the  Senate. 

I'irst  and  foremost,  the  conference 
report  authorizes  spending  of  an  esti- 
mated S:^  billion  above  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1993  budget  request.  This 
Nation  is  facing  a  budt^et  deficit  of  ap- 
proximately S360  billion  this  year.  Here 
we  are  being  asked  to  pass  a  massive 
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Inll  that  would  add  substantially  to  our 
country's  debt.  It  is  now  a  staggering 
$3.1  billion  above  the  President's  budg- 
et. Let  me  repeat  that:  A  whopping  $3.1 
billion  over  the  President's  budget. 

We  simply  cannot  allow  this  to  con- 
tinue. W'e  are  going  to  have  to  pay  the 
piper.  We  ought  to  start  now.  I  wish  we 
had  the  $3.1  billion.  I  would  feel  a  lot 
better  about  this  bill,  but  we  do  not. 
We  are  just  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul, 
and  robbing  the  future  of  our  young 
people  and  the  future. 

The  bill  specifically  authorizes  ap- 
propriations that  are  $1.2  billion  above 
the  President's  fiscal  year  1993  budget. 
The  total  reaches  $3.1  billion  when  the 
HHS  estimate  of  $1.9  billion  to  pur- 
chase 300  acres  of  land  for-  a  NIH  sat- 
ellite campus  and  renovate  facilities  is 
included. 

Without  any  assessment  of  need,  this 
bill  now  contains  24  titles  requiring  a 
multitude  of  earmarks  for  specific  dis- 
eases. E.xamined  one  by  one  these  ear- 
marks ma.v  seem  beneficial.  But  taken 
together,  they  threaten  the  ability  of 
the  NIH  to  set  priorities  based  on  re- 
search needs  and  opportunities. 

The  bill  includes  requirements  for  at 
least  24  new  centers.  24  new  studies, 
some  are  studies  of  other  studies.  18  re- 
ports or  phuis.  2  commissions,  and  28 
new  programs  or  entities.  That  is  what 
this  bill  does. 

This  bill  takes  dollars  away  from  re- 
search for  the  curing  of  diseases  and  in- 
stead spends  it  on  administration  and  a 
bigger  bureaucracy.  After  all.  someone 
has  to  staff  the  centers,  fill  out  the 
forms,  issue  the  guidelines,  and  evalu- 
ate the  work,  audit  the  programs  and 
do  the  studies  and  write  the  reports. 
But  to  paraphrase  an  old  commercial 
slogan.  "Where  is  the  research?"  That 
is  what  NIH  is  for. 

We  have  been  told  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  aljout  scientific  freedom.  Well.  I 
would  think  that  this  bill  sets  the 
groundwork  for  the  demise  of  the  very 
scientific  freedom  that  NIH  has  long 
enjoyed  and  that  benefits  the  health  of 
all  Americans.  The  bureaucracy  and 
micromanagement  of  this  hill  will 
surel.v  squelch  it. 

The  conference  report  now  ups  the 
ante  to  $7.3  billion.  Members  who  are 
serious  about  reducing  the  Federal  def- 
icit cannot  possibly  vote  for  this  bill  in 
good  conscience.  How  can  we  stand  on 
this  floor  toda.v  and  pass  this  bill  and 
tomorrow  come  back  and  seriously  de- 
bate a  constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  budget? 

My  fiiends  passing  this  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  addition  of  S3  billion  to  the 
budget  deficit  and  say  to  the  American 
people  that  Congress  is  not  all  serious 
about  balancing  the  budget.  I  challenge 
my  colleagues  to  show-  the  American 
people  that  we  can  be  responsible  and 
do  our  jobs  without  a  constitutional 
amendment.  I  do  not  think  we  can. 
This  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  why  we 
can. 
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Moreovcf.  i  hi-  Appropriations  Coni- 
niittro  It'll  with  Iho  trrrater  Ijiirdf-n  of 
fisral  re.s|)oiisil)iiit.v  will  not  hv  iihio  U> 
tyrant.  su<ih  a  huno  increase  in  I'undint; 
for  the  NIH.  liike  me.  it  is  not  that 
they  would  not  want  to.  VVt-  would  all 
like  to  if  wo  could.  It  is  liocause  they 
cannot. 

So  what,  is  the  tne.ssaue  hiu'o?  We  can 
alTord  to  l)e  generous  in  our  authoriza- 
tion, protnisiriii^  all  kinds  of  ureat 
thin«s  for  the  American  people,  prom- 
ising' that  siM:nificant  ^jood  will  result, 
hut  that  when  the  check  has  to  tie  writ- 
ten and  sinned,  the  Appiopiiatlons 
Committee  can  look  like  the  greatest 
f)f  all  urinches. 

We  are  hohlinn  out  false  hojjes  for 
those  who  look  to  the  NIH  foi'  a  cure. 

Second,  the  confeience  repoi't  in- 
cludes a  provision  that  requires  the 
HHS  Secietary  to  appoint  an  ethics  ad- 
visory hoai'tl  coTuprised  of  private  citi- 
zens whenever  he  declines  to  fund  re- 
search on  ethical  t^rounds.  The  decision 
of  these  private  citizens  could  then 
overrule  ohjeclions  hy  the  Secretary 
and  the  President. 

Thus  thes<'  new  Ijoards  would  havt.- 
unilatei-al  authority  to  make  impor- 
tant decisions  conct^rninu  the  major  re- 
search initiatives.  While  this  provision 
is  usuall.v  discussed  in  the  context  of 
fetal  tiansplantation.  it  has  much 
wider  ini|)li<!ations.  This  provision 
clearly  violates  the  appointments 
I  lause  of  the  Constitution,  and  I  con- 
sider it  blatantly  unconstitutional. 

Thii'd.  the  conleicnce  I'eport  contains 
the  fractious  and  contentif)us  issue  of 
fetal  tissue  transplantation  reseai-<'h. 
Human  fetal  tissue  transplantation  re- 
seai-ch  iJiesenls  serious  and  conten- 
tious ethical  issues.  Most  notahlo  is 
the  use  of  tissue  obtained  as  a  result  of 
induceil  abortions.  The  al)orlion  con- 
nection is  widely  reco^'nized  as  an  in- 
surmountable problem,  and  it  is  a 
major  impediment  to  enacting  this 
bill,  no  matter  what  side  of  the  aboi'- 
t  ion  issue  one  happens  to  l)e  on. 

We  now  have  a  solutU)n  to  this  prob- 
lem of  advancing'  research  Koals  in  this 
<irea  while  avoidint,'  the  ethical  di- 
lenmia.  On  May  19,  1992.  the  President 
cstiil)lished  a  human  fetal  tissue  bank 
usinn  tissue  exclusively  ectopic  pren- 
iiancies  and  spontaneous  abortions  by 
M.xccut  ive  order 

The  proponents  of  fetal  tissue  trans- 
plantation research  usiru;  tlssui-  from 
induced  abortions  have  attempted  to 
discredit  the  feasibility  of  the  tissue 
liank.  I  would  like  to  inldress  some  of 
the  myths  that  have  been  ctrculatfd 
al)out  this  proposal. 

No.  1.  onl.v  a  small  peic<'ntatie  of  tis- 
sue from  spontaneous  abortions  m.vy  lie 
viable  foi-  lesearch  purposes  they  sa.y. 
This  is  true.  IJut  what  the  critics  for- 
liet.  to  sivy  is  that  a  comimrable  |T«»r- 
centaKe  is  all  that  would  be  available 
from  induced  abortions. 

In  a  letter  to  the  President.  Dr. 
Maiia      Michejila      and       I)i        .loseph 


Hellanti.    from  Georifetown    LIniversity 
Medical  Center  state: 

Reljal)lc  (lata  clearly  iiuliiale  lliat  7  lo  10 
pen  ent  of  all  spontaneous  abortions  provide 
suitable  sources  of  viable  tissue. 

The.v  K'o  on  to  say: 

*  *  *  this  peirentaue  of  fetj\l  tissue  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  peixentaye  avail- 
able from  the  i;ontioversial  sourte  of  Imluced 
abortions.  What  has  been  consistent ly  over- 
lookeil  in  the  fetiil  tissue  research  deljale  is 
the  fact  that  i:uirent  technifiues  for  induceil 
abortions  result  In  extensive  danuiMe  to  the 
letJil  tissue  with  the  result  that  only  6  to  9 
per<entai'e  suitable  for  research  needs. 

That  is  their  comment  about  induced 
abortions. 

So  the  ver.v  aruument  that  those  who 
do  not.  like  the  use  of  spontaneous 
abortions  or  miscarriaK^es  they  are 
usinK  applies  aj^ainst  their  position. 

There  is  no  (luestion  that  if  you  used 
induced  abortion,  you  will  have  much 
more  fetal  tissue,  but  there  is  a  biMT 
(luestion  of  whether  you  need  that 
much  mor<>.  or  whet  her  you  need  any  of 
that  type  of  fetal  tissue  at  all.  because 
you  would  have  enoutrh  from  ectopic 
prcKnancies  or  spontaneous  abortions. 

M.yth  No.  2:  The  proponents  artjue  the 
number  of  potentially  useful  mis- 
rarriatjes  is  so  low  it  would  require  a 
sitrnifieant  number  of  hit^hly  trained 
specialists  scattered  in  hospitals 
around  the  i ouniry  to  collect  even  a 
few  specimens.  A  tissue  bank  is  not 
feasible,  some  say. 

The  fact  is  that  a  fetal  tissue  bank 
concept  has  been  established  and  oper- 
ational for  more  than  30  years.  The 
fetal  tissue  bank  in  Seattle,  WA,  the 
very  city  from  which  the  icood  Senator 
comes,  is  a  jjood  ex.imple. 

Myth  No.  3:  They  .say  the  ectopic 
prok'nancy  is  a  surgical  emergency; 
once  dia^:nose(l.  it  needs  immediate  at- 
tention. Dela.vint?  the  procedure  to  net 
consent  and  to  assemble  a  team  to  col- 
lect and  preserve  the  tissue  would  be 
unethical,  they  say.  and  severely  dan- 
k'erous  to  the  pretrnant  woman. 

However,  in  a  letter  supportinjf  the 
establishment  of  a  tissue  bank.  Dr. 
Hernadine  Healy.  Director  of  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  states  that  tissue 
from  ectopic  prejjnancies  "is  apt  to  be 
uninfected  and  more  likely  to  be  >re- 
netically  norinal.  Furthermore,  with 
existinK  *  *  ♦  technolovcy,  ectopic  preg- 
nancies are  brinir  detected  earlier  re- 
sulllnK  in  the  oppoitunity  for  surgical 
removal  of  viable  and  intact  fetal  tis- 
sue. *  *  *" 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  her 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokh  at  this 
point. 

There  beinn  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printetl  In  the 
Rkcoku.  as  follows: 

N.ATIONAI,  iNSrrilTKS  OK  Hkai.th. 

nniiisiUi.  Ml) 
Hon.  OiiKIN  HA'ifH. 
I'.S.  Sviiitlr.  WiishinQlon.  IK'. 

IJKAH  SKNATou  HATCH  I  know  the  Senate 
will  be  considerlnK  the  Conlerence  Report  on 
HR    2507     I    would    lOiKui    with    the    rec 


ommendatioii  to  the  I'residenl  lo  veto  the 
Rill.  I  have  several  coiiceins.  For  example, 
the  hiiihly  intrusive  laimuaMO  of  the  Bill 
mKiomunanes  some  of  NUls  important  re 
search  programs.  In  the  area  of  women's 
health,  while  I  fully  suppoit  the  spirit  and 
the  (4oals  listed  in  this  section,  the  NIH  is 
currently  movUiK  forward  with  aR«ie.ssive 
proMiams  on  the  health  of  women  and  mi- 
norities and  their  tareer  development  and  on 
the  Inclusion  of  women  and  minorities  in 
cliniial  trials.  The  Bill  also  imix)ses  activi- 
ties and  a  nnmlier  of  advisory  lommittees. 
including  an  Ethics  Board,  on  NIH  that  are 
costly,  unneces.sar.y  and  duplicative,  and  in 
some  cases  intrude  on  the  exlstlnu  authori- 
ties of  the  Secretary. 

With  lek'ard  to  the  fetal  tissue  transpoi- 
tation  moratorium,  my  own  personal  views 
are  well  know.  However,  in  terms  of  the  fetal 
tissue  bank.  I  can  state  unequivocally  as  a 
physician  and  scientist  that  this  approach  is 
reasil)le  and  should  be  niven  a  chance  to 
prove  its  efficacy  in  terms  of  furtherini,'-  one 
of  the  many  needed  research  options  for 
treatment  of  disea.ses  such  as  iliabetes.  Par- 
kinsons and  certain  inherited  disorders. 

I  believe  that  such  a  bank  with  an  estjib- 
lished  and  NIH  funded  tissue  procurement  ef- 
fort will  provide  a  means  to  continue  the 
transplantation  research  effort.  In  particu 
lar.  haivestinK  tissue  from  ectopic  preg- 
nancies, which  are  life  thieatcnlni;  to 
women,  should  lie  viKorously  pursued.  Such 
tl.ssue  is  apt  to  l«>  uninfected  and  more  likely 
to  be  genetically  normal.  Furthermore,  with 
existinK  echocaidiofjraphic  diagnostic  tech- 
iioloKV.  ectopic  preiinandes  are  beinif  de- 
lected earlier  resultinK  in  the  opportunity 
for  surgical  removal  of  viable  and  InUict 
fetal  tissue  in  some  of  these  cases.  Indeed,  in 
t  he  case  of  the  widely  reported  success  story 
of  fetiil  tissue  transplantation  into  a  younK 
child  from  Texas  for  a  devaslatlim  disease 
called  Hurlers  syndrome,  the  resource  of  the 
successlul  transplant  was  an  ectopic  preg- 
nancy. 

NIH  is  committed  to  establishinK  the  bank 
and  delermlnintr  Its  efficacy  within  one  year 
of  Its  initiation.  We  will  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  progress  with  the  l)ank.  UsIiim 
this  tissue  we  hope  also  to  accelerate  re- 
.search  to  establish  human  feUil  cell  lines  in 
laboratory  cultures  where  they  can  be  prop- 
erly charai  terize<l.  a.ssured  of  beinj,'  pathogen 
free,  and  in  -some  cases  Kenetu  ally  en^i 
neereil  to  be  more  therapeutic  value. 

NIH  exists  to  find  the  l>est  ways  to  enhance 
the  health  and  'luality  of  life  of  the  Amer- 
itan  people.  A  simple  extension  of  appropria- 
tion authorization  would  be  the  most  effec 
tive  way  to  continue  our  work. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Bkknadink  Hkai.y.  M  D.. 

Dtnt  tor. 

Mr.  HATCH.  In  addition,  one  of  the 
most  widely  reported  and  hi^'hly  touted 
examples  of  fetal  transplantation  is 
that  of  the  Walden  family.  And  inter- 
«'stint,'ly  enouk'h,  the  tissue  for  that 
procedure  was  from  an  ectopic  pret?- 
nancy.  Does  that  mean  that  the  woman 
in  this  case  was  put  in  danger  in  order 
to  obtain  the  fetal  I  issue  needed  for  the 
Waldens  baby?  I  am  sure  that  this  was 
not  the  case. 

Myth  No.  1:  They  .say  that  mis- 
carriau'es  and  ectopic  pregnancies  will 
not  provide  a  sufficient  amount  of  tis- 
sue to  support  the  research  demand. 
The  fact  is  that  there  are  7,50.000  spon- 
taneous abortions  and    100,000  ectopic 


pregnancies  every  year  'i'h.u  is  a  total 
of  S.SO.OOO  specimen.^  from  these  two 
non-controversial  sources.  The  Public 
Health  Service  conservativel.v  esti- 
mates that  from  these  two  sources  the 
tissue  bank  can  obtain  this  is  a  con- 
.servative  estimate— 2,000  suitable  dona- 
tions  per  year.  Given  that  the  total 
ruimber  of  transplants  in  the  Unit(>(i 
.Slates  over  the  last  30  years  is  about 
60.  this  number  should  certainly  be 
ample  to  meet  the  research  needs. 

Myth  No.  5:  They  arnue  that  the  ein- 
phasis  on  fetal  transplantation  re- 
search indicates  that  MH  i.^  current  ly 
dointr  little  research  on  Parkinson's, 
diabetes,  and  Alzheimer's  diseases.  But 
in  fiscal  year  1993.  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  will  spend  an  est  imated 
S600  million  on  Parkinsons  disease,  di- 
abetes, and  Alzheimer's  disease  re- 
search. In  terms  of  current  develop- 
ments with  reK^ards  to  diabetes,  for  ex- 
ample. promisinM:  treatments  are  beintj 
developed  such  as  insulin  microcap- 
sules with  2-  to  6-month  effectiveness. 

Researchers  are  also  working'  on  the 
development  of  created  organs. 
"orM'anoids."  such  as  the  artificial  liver 
made  from  Gore-tex.  Collat,'en.  and 
Hcparin-bindint,'  Growth  Factor  1.  The 
development  of  an  artificial  pancreas 
to  replace  the  beta  cells  in  a  patient 
with  diabetes  shows  t,'reater  promise 
for  the  future  of  diabetes  treatment 
than  tissue  transplantation.  That  is 
not  to  sa.y  fetal  tissue  transplantation 
research  is  not  important,  only  that  I 
want  you  to  know  NIH  is  doint,''  a  lot  in 
this  area,  in  addition  lo  fetal  tissue 
transplantation.  I  wouUl  like  to  see  the 
fetal  tissue  transplantation  no  forward, 
but  this  hill  is  not  i^oinu  to  koI  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  be  able  to 
affirm  that  our  research  should  be  con- 
sistent with  the  highest  ethical  stand- 
ards. Let  us  not  settle  for  a  utilitarian 
standard  where  human  life  is  involved. 
The  solution  is  the  development  of  re- 
M:ional  tissue  banks  usini,'  fetal  tissue 
from  miscarriages  or  spontaneous  abor- 
tions and  ectopic  pret,'nancies. 

I  am  gratified  that  President  Rush, 
as  well  as  many  distint,'uished  research- 
ers, found  merit  in  my  proposal  to  fa- 
cilitate research  with  fetal  tissues  by 
establishint,'  fetal  tissue  banks  and  re\x- 
istries  and  cell  lines.  Unlike  the  major- 
ity of  my  colleaKUes.  President  Hush 
saw  that  these  three  programs  provided 
a  more  efficient  means  for  researchers 
to  access  fetal  tissue  than  currently 
existed  without  compromisinMT  any- 
body's ethical  beliefs.  He  recognized 
that  only  throutrh  the  establishment  of 
these  programs  that  important  re- 
search could  move  forward. 

.My  prediction,  when  offerin^r  my 
amendment  durintr  floor  consideration 
of  H.R.  2.507.  was  that  the  ethical  issues 
that  surround  the  transplantation  of 
fetal  tissue  into  human  patients  could 
cause  this  entire  bill  to  fail.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  now  appears  that  my  pre- 
diction is  likely  to  come  to  pass.  I  had 


hoped  th.u  inv  colleaRues.  alonu  witli 
the  President  and  members  of  the  re- 
search community,  would  see  the  wis- 
dom of  this  alternative  approach  to 
capturiiiu:  fetal  tissue  for  research.  Th<> 
tissue  hank  established  by  the  Presi- 
dent. IS  a  viable  alternative  to  tissue 
from  induced  abortions.  Unlike  this 
bill,  it  will  s^^uarantee  that  this  impor- 
tant research  will  f^o  forward.  In  fact.  I 
have  been  told  that  implementation  of 
the  fetal  tissue  lianks  is  already  under- 
way . 

Fourtii  'ri'.r  conference  report  is 
weivrhed  duwii  with  a  new  construction 
program  for  universities,  authorizing' 
spendin(.r  of  an  additional  SlOO  million. 
This  is  not  new  money.  It  will  have  to 
come  out  of  existiiifir  research  dollars. 
In  real  terms,  it  will  mean  the  loss  of 
100  research  ^rrants  per  year.  This  SlOO 
million,  in  addition  to  the  SI  billion  in 
indirect  costs  for  the  maintenance. 
i-enovation.  and  replacement  wi  umver- 
sity-owned  facilities  that  the  Ftdcial 
Government  is  already  payin^j. 

Fifth:  .M!\  Piesident,  I  say  catetfori- 
cally  thai  ilirie  .-.^hduld  be  no  discrimi- 
nation as^ainst  women  and  minorities 
with  respect  to  their  inclusion  in  clini- 
cal research  studies.  I  not  only  encour- 
aj^e  the  inclusion  of  women  and  minori- 
ties in  clinical  research,  but  I  insist  on 
it.  To  respond  to  past  problems,  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1992.  issued  80  pat^cs  of  detailed 
Kuidelines  ensuring'  the  inclusion  of 
women  and  minorities  as  subjects  in 
resi>arch.  The  conference  report  at- 
tempts to  address  what  many  believe 
remains  a  le^^itimate  concern.  How- 
ever, its  solution  follows  a  similai'  pat- 
tern to  the  remainins^  provisions  of  this 
bill:  well-intentioned,  but  crafted  so 
poorly  that  it  harms  the  very  cause  it 
was  intended  to  address. 

The  conference  repoi't  dictates  the 
study  disitjn  and  the  manner  that  the 
study  should  be  carried  out.  It  at- 
tempts to  piovide  for  a  valid  statistical 
analysis  of  whether  the  vaiiables  beint? 
tested  in  the  study  affect  women  and 
members  of  minority  t,MOups  dif- 
ferently than  others.  I  am  sure  our 
elite  biomedical  scientists  will  be 
shocked  to  learn  that  Contjress  is  now 
directly  interfering  with  the  design  and 
analysis  of  their  complicated  research 
projects. 

Let  us  look  at  how  this  mandate  is 
i4oin«  to  affect  researcdi  iri  the  real 
world.  The  biostaticians  of  the  Na- 
tional Heart.  Lunt,'.  and  Blood  Institute 
of  NIH  were  .iskni  to  look  at  how  the 
requirements  of  lliis  legislation  would 
affect  their  current  studies  and  to  pro- 
vide (>.xamples.  Board  No.  1.  rik'ht  here, 
shows  this  first  chart,  the  current 
study  of  the  dif,'iUilis  investi^'ation 
ti^roup  of  the  National  Heart.  LunR.  and 
Blood  Institute,  oi  .NHI.i^I  This  study 
is  determininti  vvhelhi  r  di^jitalis  re- 
duces mortality  for  those  suffering,' 
from  heart  failure.  This  trial  randomly 
assi^^ns  patients  with  heart  failure  to  a 
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treatment  group  or  a  placebo  trroup. 
The  sample  size  is  7.000  subjects  to  as- 
sure that  statistical  differences  be- 
tween the  t^roups  can  be  detected. 

The  cost  of  the  study  is  S16  million. 
You  have  the  difc,ntalis  Rroup  of  3.500 
subjects.  It  is  expected  they  will  spend 
S8  million.  The  placebo  has  3.500  sub- 
jects at  a  cost  of  another  $8  million,  for 
a  total  of  7.000  subjects  with  a  cost  of 
S16  million. 

Let  me  show  you  the  next  chart.  Let 
us  look  at  the  study  designed  as  it 
would  be  transformed  under  the  con- 
ference report.  It  was  not  too  difficult 
to  see  how  simple  it  was  under  the  sci- 
entific appi'oach.  There  is  the  con^zres- 
sional  approach.  To  «et  the  {^render  and 
minorit.v  mandate  of  statistically  val- 
ued examples,  we  now  have  five  male 
ethnic  groups  and  we  have  five  female 
ethnic  u^roups.  as  you  can  see — Amer- 
ican Indians  and  Alaskan  Natives.  Pa- 
cific islanders,  blacks.  Hispanics.  and 
whites,  for  both  sexes. 

These  ethnic  ^n-oups.  as  I  have  said, 
include  American  Indian  Alaskan  Na- 
tives. Asians,  black.  Hispanics.  and 
whites.  To  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  conference  report,  the  study  would 
need  70,000  subjects  at  a  cost  of  $160 
million.  Make  the  comparison.  This  is 
what  the  scientists  wanted  to  do  which 
would  1,'ct  us  there.  The  digitalis  tjroup, 
3. .500  subjects.  S8  million:  the  placebo 
t;roup.  3. .500  subjects.  $8  million:  total 
subjects  7.000.  cost  $16  million.  This 
new  (gender  t-'roup.  by  Conk'ress  dictat- 
intr  to  the  scientists  what  ouMrht  to  be 
done,  will  now  have  5  catetjories  for 
males.  5  for  women.  70.000  subjects.  $160 
million  in  cost  to  do  the  same  thinjf  we 
could  have  done  for  $16  million.  You 
wonder  why  the  American  people  are 
ffoinf?  crazy'? 

Let  us  look  at  all  the  complexities  of 
this.  liCt  us  put  up  the  next  chart. 

Let  me  repeat  while  we  talk  about  it. 
That  study  will  cost  $160  million  com- 
pared to  $16  FTiillion.  or  10  times  the 
atnount  of  the  current  study.  This  one 
example  demonstrates  that  this  provi- 
sion of  the  le^'islation.  while  well-in- 
tentioned, and  I  cannot  fault  anybody 
for  wanting  for  their  prood  intentions, 
but  it  is  totally  unrealistic  in  the  real 
world. 

The  bottom-line  effect  of  this  provi- 
sion is  that  biomedical  research  will  be 
stifled.  Under  current  law.  10  studies 
could  be  conducted  for  the  price  of  1 
under  the  conference  report.  The  cost 
of  research.  National  Heart.  Lun^.  and 
Blood  Institute,  for  di^ntalis.  cost  of 
current  study.  $16  million.  That  will 
t?et  us  the  same  distance.  It  would  not 
look  as  Rood,  but  it  would  pet  us  the 
same  distance.  It  would  ^ive  us  the 
same  results. 

The  potential  cost  of  study  under  the 
conference  report.  $16  million.  Section 
131  in  desit:ninM;  research  studies  and 
k'uidelines,  "May  not  provide  that  the 
costs  of  includint?  women  and  minori- 
ties in  clinical  research  are  a  permis- 
sible consideration." 
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1  vvuulil  jiisl  say  that  the  boltom-lin<" 
(>ffe('t.  i)f  this  provision,  wfll-iiiton- 
tioned.  is  totally  unrealistic.  Mio- 
medical  research  will  l)e  stifled.  Under 
current  law  under  current  law.  10 
studies  could  he  done  for  the  price  of 
one.  I  believe  that  the  specifi<:  provi- 
sions contained  in  this  conference  re- 
port, including'  inclusion  of  women  and 
minorities  in  clinical  research,  can  and 
nee<l  to  be  rearfdresscd.  I  do  not  think 
this  is  impo.ssible  or  even  difficult.  It 
just  re(|uires  some  additional  thouK'ht. 

The  women's  i-esearch  provisions  con- 
tained in  this  bill  simply  will  not  work. 
The  enormous  price  tau  inci-ease  of  the 
study  because  of  the  imi-ealistic  re- 
(luirenient  undermines  the  inclusion  of 
women  and  minorities  in  clinical  re- 
sear(;h. 

Just  think  of  the  difference  between 
now.  the  KerrymanderinK  into  a  threat 
bik'  massive  thin«.  and  what  it  was  be- 
fore. 

You  can  play  this  i^ame  man.y  times 
over  as  to  how  we  in  Con^'ress  make 
things  10  times  moi'e  expensive  then 
they  need  to  lie  just  l)e<'ause  we  want 
to  look  Kood  with  our  constituents.  Se- 
rious stuff. 

Li't  me  (|Uote  from  a  lettei'  I  received 
from  Secretary  Sullivan,  and  I  would 
like  to  introduce  this  in  the  Rkcohd  at 
this  point. 

There  beinn  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcohd.  as  follows: 

THK  SI-XUl-.TAKY  or  IlK.M.TH 

ANIl  Hr.MAN  SKHVICKS. 

WaslunQton.  IX'.  Jiou-  I.  niK. 
Hon.  OiiUi.N  C.  H.vrcH. 
U.S.  .Small; 
Wu/ilii>mt<nt,  DC. 

UKAit  Ohiiin:  This  is  in  I'lather  respon.st?  to 
our  truitual  conc«M'n  aljout  the  peer  review 
piovisions  coiilaiiieil  In  the  coiifeienct-  amee- 
nient  on  H.R.  2507,  the  NIH  Keautlioriziitlon 
Act  of  I'JOl. 

or  critical  concein  in  Section  131  of  this 
bill,  which  while  well  intontloned  is  unac- 
ceptable anil  iinwoi'kaljle  on  scientific 
Ki'ouiuls.  This  section  would  reiiuire  that  a 
laiue  percenlH»{e  oi  the  clinical  ti'ials  con- 
ducted or  supported  bv  the  NIH  assess  uender 
and  racial  diffeiemes  in  tieatinents  under 
evaluation  even  in  the  absence  of  a  scientific 
rea.son  to  suspect  that  such  ditferen4'es  exist. 
Such  an  inne.xible  requirement  could  In  fact 
Jeopardize  the  initiation  of  NMI  cliniial 
trials.  Includinu  the  very  trials  that  would 
provide  valuable  data  relevant  to  women's 
health. 

As  you  know,  the  conlereiue  auieement  on 
U.K.  2507  contains  a  numljer  of  other  unai- 
ceptaljle  provisions  previously  addre.s.sed  by 
the  Administration.  Those  provisions  are 
discussed  more  lully  in  the  attached  StJite- 
ment  of  Admiiiistiatlon  Policy. 
Sincerely, 

Locis  W.  Sum, IVAN.  M  [1 

Mr.  HATCH.  He  k'oes  on  to  say 

Of  crltliul  ctulcern  Is  seitlon  l;il  ui  iin.s 
lilll 

That    is    this    part    rii;hl    now    here, 
which  while  well-intentioned 
which  while  well-intentioiied  Is  unai  i  epiable 
and  unworkable  on  .scientifu  tiiounds. 

This  is  the  lead  doctor  in  America 
today,  the  head  of  Health  and  Human 


.-^ci  virrs  NoTxxiy  can  .<a,V  tli-  is  cdiL-^i'iv 
ativ(!.  I  cannot  think  an.ybody  can  say 
he  is  ideological  at  all.  Hut  he  is  point- 
ing' out  to  us  that  that  particular  pro- 
vision is  unworkable  on  scientific 
tfrounds. 

He  troes  on  to  say: 

This  section  would  leijuire  that  a  laine 
percentage  of  the  clinical  trials  conductetl  or 
supported  by  the  NIH  as.sess  gender  anil  ra- 
cial differences  In  treatments  under  evalua- 
tion even  in  the  absence  of  a  .scientific  rea- 
son to  su.spect  that  such  diffeiences  exist. 

He  >foes  on  to  sa.y: 

Such  an  lnflexil)le  requirement  could  in 
fact  jeopardize  the  initiation  of  NIH  clinical 
trials,  includinn  the  very  trials  that  would 
provide  data  relevant  to  women's  health. 

That  is  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

I'inally.  1  would  like  to  quote  several 
passages  from  the  memorandum  sent 
to  the  Director  of  NIH  from  Dr.  Vivian 
Finn,  l)ii-e(!toi'.  Office  of  Research  on 
Women's  Research,  and  Dr.  William 
Harlan.  Associate  Director  of  Disease 
Prevention,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  this  in  the  IlKfiUP. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcohd.  as  follows: 

DKrAltlMKNT  OK  HKAI/rn 

A.Mi  Human  skkvicks. 
Ih'thvsiUt.  Ml).  .Mill/  27.  l!l!)2. 
To:  Bernadlne  Healy,  M.D.,  Director.  NIH. 
Fiom   Associate  DIrei  tor  for  Disease  Preven- 
tion. 
Subject:  NIH  Reauthorization  Letrislation. 

The    pur|X).se    of   this   memorandum    is    to 
alert  you  to  the  potential  impact  on  cliniial 
research  of  propo.sed  Cliniial   Research   Kq- 
uity  (Title  1,  Subtitle  Bi  of  the  NIH  Reau 
thorlzation  LeMislation. 

Women  and  minorities  should  be  Included 
111  clinical  research  studies  and  attention 
should  Ije  directed  to  Insuriim  their  Inclusion 
and  we  all  enilorse  the  neeil  for  their  rep- 
re.sentation.  However,  the  followini;  require- 
ment has  ({lave  implications  for  clinical  le 
.search.  It  .specifies  that,  'the  NIH  Director 
shall  ensure  that  the  project  is  desi^:iied  aiul 
larried  out  In  a  manner  sufficient  to  provide 
a  valid  analysis  of  whether  the  variables 
bclnt{  tested  in  the  research  affect  women  or 
minorltie.s  differently  than  other  research 
subjects."  As  specified,  this  would  have  the 
effect  of  multiplyinx  the  required  sample 
sizes  for  clinical  trials  and  epidemioloyical 
studies.  The  sample  sizes  for  observational 
and  interventional  studies  are  based  on  pro- 
vidin>,'  adequate  power  to  reliably  detect  es- 
timated differences  in  effect.  If  the  ilif- 
ferences  must  be  detected  lor  each  Mi'oup  tlie 
total  sample  needed  would  l>e  multiplied  by 
factoi-s  of  5  or  10.  Assumiim  ,5  minority 
Hroups.  a  slii»(lc  tjender  study  such  as  the 
Women's  Health  Initiative  would  need  .S 
times  the  current  estimated  size  of  50.000 
women  to  reliably  detect  differential  re- 
sponses of  each  rai:e  ethnic  i;roup.  A  clinical 
study  compriainu  both  men  and  women 
woulil  need  approximately  tenfold  increase 
in  size  to  test  for  differential  effects  by  (fen- 
der and  ethnicity. 

This  requirement  would  affect  the  design 
of  all  clinical  stuilies  despite  the  fact  that  no 
important  differences  in  effect  across  race 
ethnic  groups  are  expected  lor  most  clinical 
questions.  Where  differences  would  have 
been  expected,  the  study  (lesi«n  imludinK 
.sample  size  has  been  altered  to  provide  for 
reliable  tcroup  analysis. 


This  provision  would  have  a  stultilvmu  i-i 
feet  on  I'linical  research  and  paradoxually 
1  ould  hamper  planiieil  Investikfation  of  ra- 
cial ethnic  differences  that  have  Ijeen  identi- 
fied. As  the  sample  size  increa.ses  .several foM. 
i.ssues  of  feasibility,  availability  of  all 
Kioups  within  a  particular  ^'eouraphic  leKion 
and  cost  are  similarly  multiplied.  Re.search- 
ers  ill  some  ^'eoMiaphic  areas  may  not  have 
ailequate  numl)ei's  of  tertain  minority  groups 
available.  Several  studies  are  umler  wa.v  or 
beinii  planned  to  explore  differences  In  dis- 
ease risk  or  treatment  response  in  a  particu- 
lar racial  ethnic  Ktoup  le.K.  hypertension  in 
African  Americans).  Would  these  studies  be 
required  to  increa.se  the  sample  size  so  as  to 
include  other  Mroups?  This  couM  actually 
impede  scientific  investi^ration  of  important 
differences. 

In  summary,  the  provision  would  pro- 
foundly and  adver.sely  affect  the  conduct  of 
clinical  research,  however  well  intentioned 
it  may  be. 

Wll.l.lAM  R.  HAUI.AN.  M.D. 
Assnctali'   Dim  lor    Inr 
Disfilsi'  friTeiiliou. 
Vivian  W.  Finn.  M.D., 
IHrtrlor.  OlJue  nf  He- 
vcarr/i    on    Women's 
Hi'iiUh. 
.Ml       HATCH.     Heferrint,'    to    the    re- 
search  mandate  in  the  conference  re- 
port,   these    two    research    ph.ysicians 
state: 

The  followini;  requirement  has  Krave  im- 
plii  ations  for  clinical  research. 

This  provision  Would  have  a  slultifyiuM  ef- 
fect on  clinical  research  and  paradoxically 
could  hamper  planned  investigation  of  ra- 
cial ethical  differences  that  have  been  Identi- 
fle<l. 

In  summary,  the  provision  would  pro- 
foundly and  adversely  affect  the  conduct  of 
1  linii-al  research,  however,  well-intentioned 
it  may  be. 

It  is  well-intentioned.  1  do  not  find 
an.y  fault  with  my  colleajiues  for  their 
t^ood  intention.  But.  let  us  listen  to 
these  scientists.  Let  us  not  just  impose 
our  own  ideas  of  social  justice  here. 
Let  us  just  listen  to  the  scientists. 

I  mi^rht  add,  finally,  the  bill  author- 
izes the  NIH  to  purchase  300  acres  of 
land  in  a  specified  State  for  a  satellite 
campus.  The  administration  letter  cor- 
rectl.v  points  out  that  this  provision 
statutorily  confers  special  benefits  to  a 
sinu'le  Reot,'raphic  location  without  any 
consideration  whatsoever  to  the  advis- 
ability or  merits  of  locatint?  the  facil- 
ity in  another  of  the  19  States. 

So  in  conclusion,  we  have  a  con- 
ference report  t  hat  is  defective  on  sev- 
eral accounts.  You  do  not  even  have  to 
set  into  the  substance  to  see  that. 

This  bill  is  riddled  with  problems. 

It  is  a  prime  example  for  deficit 
sptmdinn  by  anyone's  estimates.  It  is 
full  of  spe^cial  new  mandates  and  pro- 
grams. It  violates  Americas  across- 
the-board  ethical  beliefs.  t?ood  si^ns 
and  the  U.S.  Constitution.  It  is  opposed 
by  the  President,  the  attorne.ys  tren- 
eral,  the  Secretary  of  HHS.  the  NIH  Di- 
rector. I  keep  asking'  myself  what  do 
these  people  know  that  I  do  not.  The 
answer  is  easy.  The  conference  report 
is  not  a  responsible  piece  of  let=rislation. 

So  I  am  tfoinc:  to  suf^trest  that 
through      tbi.'^     debate      today      really 


should  not  center  on  biomedical  re- 
.search  at  all.  It  really  is  not  the  fetal 
issue:  it  is  about  cont,'ressional  respon- 
sibility, fiscal  and  moral. 

I  think  our  constituents  deseive 
more  than  that,  our  President  deserves 
more  than  that,  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  deserve  more  than  that. 

I  urt^e  a  "no"  vote 

Finally,  I  think  w.  ou^-ht  to  quit 
micromanapjinK  the  NIH.  It  happens  to 
be  a  threat  at?ency  that  does  a  t,'reat  job. 

I  know  the  distiniruished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  1  have  ^'one 
down  the  road  tou'eth.i  m  this  for 
years.  I  know  he  is  not  i  rsponsible  for 
all  this  micromanauini?.  It  basically 
comes  from  the  House  but  it  is  there. 
And  it  is  t,'oint^  to  kill  MM  .nul  i.-^  KOin^r 
to  hurt  research  and  in  the  end  it  i? 
groins,'  to  hurt  everything-  we  are  tiviiiL' 
to  do. 

When  you  start  looking  at  smipl'' 
studies  versus  the  complex  one.^  th.it 
the  Conprress  is  saddling''  the  NIH  with. 
compared  to  simple  studies  that  they 
think  are  adequate  to  do  the  job  and 
they  are  scientists,  we  are  not.  this 
simple  chart  versus  all  of  this  complex- 
ity chart,  you  have  to  say:  My  trosh. 
when  are  we  \:.n\n^  to  start  dointj  what 
is  fiscally  responsible  around  here.  Ami 
there  is  one  illustration.  We  could  Rive 
many  others.  The  fact  is  that  we  are 
not  fiscally  responsible. 

Within  the  next  few  days,  the  House 
is  tfoin^r  to  brintj  up  the  balanced  budt,'- 
et  constitutional  amendment  and  I  be- 
lieve that  they  have  a  sood  chance  of 
passing:  it  in  the  House.  The  odds  are 
against  us  in  the  Senate  and  I  think  it 
is  easy  to  see  why.  because  many  in  the 
Senate  want  to  spend  more.  1  would 
like  to.  too,  if  we  just  had  the  moneys. 
There  is  a  lot  of  trood  we  could  do  if  we 
had  more  money  to  spend.  Someday  we 
are  going  to  reach  a  point  we  have  to 
make  priority  choices  among  compet- 
ing programs. 

If  we  can  get  the  same  bang  for  the 
buck  by  this  program  that  just  has  two 
aspects  to  it  but  will  get  us  down  the 
same  road  compared  to  this  pro^'ram 
which  has  20  aspects  to  it  versus  2,  it 
seems  to  me  we  ou^ht  to  make  the  pri- 
ority choice  to  go  with  the  simpler  pro- 
gram rather  than  this  complex  ap- 
proach just  because  certain  lions  here 
on  Capitol  Hill  think  this  looks  better. 
It  may  look  belter,  but  it  costs  us  10 
times  as  much  to  do  the  same  thing. 
Unfortunately,  we  do  that  all  the  time 
around  here,  and  I,  for  one.  am  getting 
tired  of  it.  I  think  it  is  not  the  way  to 
go. 

With  regard  to  the  fetal  tissue  re- 
search thing.  1  feel  ba<ilv.  Il"  this  bill  is 
vetoed,  and  I  believe  ii  will  be.  and  if 
that  veto  is  sustained  in  the  House.  1 
feel  badly  that  we  will  not,  for  1  mon> 
year,  again  have  reauthorized  th«  Na 
tional  Institutes  of  Health  bill.  1  know 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  tiorr. 
Massachusetts  wants  to  do  that.  I  want 
to  do  that.  But  1  do  not  see  how  we  can. 


.•\ii(i  I  ihmk  wf  Will  have  .stultified,  be- 
cause of  allowing  the  moral  and  ethical 
issues  to  come  into  this- in  other 
words,  abortion  we  will  have  stul- 
tified fetal  tissue  research  at  a  time 
when  we  could  have  gone  forw^ard.  And 
there  is  not  a  person  in  this  body  who 
is  stronger  for  fetal  tissue  research 
than  I  am. 

I  kind  of  resent  the  wa.v  the  last  de- 
bate was  presented  b.y  some  of  the 
media,  who  never  mentioned  that  I  was 
for  fetal  tissue  transplantation  re- 
search. I  feel  this  Is  the  only  way  to 
gel  us  down  tlie  ;  oad  to  g-el  it  done.  I 
think  we  have  enough  specimens  to  do 
it.  according  to  the  scientists.  In  this 
split  between  the  scienllsts.  we  still 
have  enougrh  effective  and  intelligent 
srii'ntists  who  say  we  ran  get  down  the 
lo.ui  with  ''tie  !•!  !opi<  pregnancies  and 
.spontaneous  aljortions  and  that  would 
he  a  far  better  thing  to  do  than  get  us 
mvolviii  m  the  abortion  debate  on  this 
ver.v.  very  miportanl  issue. 

I  know  th:U  a  is  not  the  desire  of  the 
dislinguishe(i  .Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts to  (!o  that,  but  some  cynically 
have  (lone  it  t)ecause  they  love  the 
abortion  (leiiale.  Frankly.  I  hate  the 
abortion  debate.  I  wish  we  did  not  have 
to  debate  it.  I  wish  we  could  resolve  it 
in  some  reasonable  manner  in  the  best 
interest  of  everybody.  But.  unfortu- 
nately, it  cannot  be  resolved.  There- 
fore, by  getting  us  into  that  and  not  al- 
lowing a  system  to  go  ahead  that 
might  work,  and  I  think  will  work,  and 
that  scientists  say  will  work,  and 
maybe  not  gelling  this  bill  reauthor- 
ized, again.  I  think  we  stultify  the  NIH 
and  we  stop  doing  some  of  the  good 
things  this  bill  can  do  in  favor  of 
things  thai  basically  will  not  l)e  done. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  am  concerned 
about  It  I  like  it  a  lot  better  when  the 
distiniiuished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts ami  my.self  can  walk  together  on 
these  issues  and  can  lie  together  on 
these  issues.  I  tiimk  when  we  are.  wi 
have  a  lot  less  opposition.  On  the  other 
hand,  1  know  that  there  are  people  who 
are  ver.y  sincere  on  both  sides  of  these 
issues,  and  I  commend  them  for  that 
and  recognize  that,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  find  fault  with  them. 

Hut  there  are  sotiir  who  are  not  so 
sincere,  too  who.  callously  love  the 
abortion  issue  more  than  they  love 
anything  else.  They  think  they  are 
going  to  get  an  advantage  with  that 
issue.  All  they  are  doing  is  stultifying 
medical  researcli. 

I  think  we  could  go  forward  if  we 
stay  out  of  that  particular  area  unless 
or  until  we  (an  absolutely  prove  that 
induced  aiiortion  tissue  is  the  only  way 
we  can  go  down  this  ro.ui.  If  that  is  the 
absolute  scientific  proof  and  the  facts 
show  that,  then  I  will  do  everything  in 
niy  power  to  see  that  fetal  tissue  trans- 
plantation research  goes  forward  on 
that  basis.  I  would  like  not  to  have  to 
do  that,  but  I  feel  that  deeply  about 
fetal  tissue  transplantation  research. 
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But  let  us  at  least  try.  Let  us  at  least 
try  to  go  as  far  as  we  can  on  what  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health  says,  on 
what  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  says,  on  what  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH  says.  and.  of  course,  on 
what  so  many  scientists  across  the 
land  say  as  well  -that  we  can  advance 
the  research  with  noncontroversial 
sources  of  tissue  and  avoid  the  moral 
or  ethical  debate  that  stultifies  fetal 
tissue  research. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  important 
debate,  it  is  an  important  bill,  it  is  an 
important  approach.  I  presume  it  will 
pass  here  today,  but  I  have  to  say  I 
hope  thai  my  colleagues  look  at  the 
extra  costs  being  built  into  this  bill.  I 
hope  they  look  at  some  of  these  gerry- 
mandered, crazy  approaches,  and  I  hope 
they  look  at  some  of  the  lack  of 
science  that  we  have  talked  about,  and 
I  hope  they  look  at  the  micromanage- 
ment  that  is  going  into  this  bill  that 
basically.  I  think,  makes  NIH  less  of  a 
research  institution  than  it  should  be. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRKSIDINO  oi'I'irKH  Who 
yields  t iriie' 

Ml  KF.NNK.DV  .\lr.  President.  I  yield 
such  lime  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
desires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Presiden' . 

Mr.  President.  1  have  just  returned 
from  my  State  of  Oregon  where  I  spent 
several  days  during  the  Memorial  re- 
cess focusing  on  medical  research.  I 
had  the  unique  opportunity  of  meeting 
with  people  engaged  in  medical  re- 
search, everything  from  AIDS  to  breast 
cancer  to  EB  [epidermolysis  bullosa].  I 
found,  again,  the  need  to  be  out  into 
the  constituency  to  put  human  faces 
on  many  of  the  issues  that  we  deal  with 
here  in  the  Congress. 

.Mr.  President.  I  am  a  visual  learner. 
Ami  I  must  say  in  m.v  .years  of  work  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  some- 
times we  get  so  involved  with  dollar 
figures  and  dollar  increases  or  dollar 
reductions  in  the  budget  and  appropria- 
tions process  that  we  lose  the  human 
factor  or  we  miss  the  human  face  at- 
tached to  and  for  which  the  dollars  are 
hut  a  means  to  an  end. 

.Mr.  President,  il  seems  to  me  that  as 
we  look  at  this  conference  report  for 
the  NIH  reauthorization  bill,  we  have 
to  make  certain  that  we  relate  these 
policies,  these  statistics,  these  data, 
these  rules,  these  regulations  to  the 
human  face,  the  human  person.  Other- 
wise, we  are  dealing  with  faceless, 
nameless  decisions.  And  1  think  this  is 
especially  true  today  m  our  consider- 
ation of  fetal  tissue  research.  We  must 
literally  focus  on  the  millions  of  people 
who  suffer  from  a  myriad  of  diseases 
which  may  be  helped  through  this 
promising  technology. 

While  we  are  not  abandoning  our  con- 
cern  for  all   life-  and  my  position  on 
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|)ro-lif<>  issues  is  well  ilocutiionliMi. 
Lont,'  bfloic  Uof  viTsus  Wado  brouttlH 
t  ln'  iibort  ioii  ((ucstion  iiilo  the  picture 
thill  we  face  toda.v.  Mi'.  I'l'i'sidcnt .  ii 
Ibiiiior  HiTialor  IVdui  Utaii,  Mr.  Wallaic 
UctiMctl.  anil  a  Hciiatof  fiotn  Iinva.  Mf. 
Haiold  Hiiu'lu's.  and  I  joinod  totji'lhcr  in 
raisinw  tliis  as  a  public  issue  to  l)e  dealt 
with.  I  will  take  a  baek  seat  to  no  Sen- 
ator on  this  llooi'  as  far  as  my  pio-lif(< 
posit  ion  is  eonetM-ned. 

Ml'.  President.  I  have  voted  awainsl 
alioi't  ion  eveiy  time  that  issue  was  pre- 
sented on  this  lloor.  I  am  unalterahly 
opposed  to  abortion  on  demand.  I  he- 
iieve  in  it  only  in  the  (  ase  of  savint,'  the 
life  of  the  mother.  I  do  not  condone  the 
kin<l  of  abortion  mills  that  have  been 
set  up  across  this  country,  whei-e  mil- 
lions of  lives  are  bein>,'  aljortod.  I  want 
to  make  that  very  (!lear.  AtuI,  Mr. 
I'residenl.  I  oppose  the  death  penalty 
f(jt'  the  same  ri-ason,  my  reverence  for 
human  life.  1  oppose  war  for  the  same 
reason.  And  1  aijain  would  remind  my 
colleatrues.  I  was  the  only  Senator  out 
of  100  who  voted  against  both  the 
Democratic  resolution  for  w^ar  and  the 
Republican  resolution  for  war  in  the 
I'ersiati  C.ulf.  bi-cause  of  my  abhorrence 
for  war. 

But.  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an 
abortion  issue.  1  repeat,  this  is  ixjt,  an 
aboi't  ion  issue.  And  1  have  stood  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  my  colleague,  the 
rankini*  member  of  this  committee, 
and  the  leadei'  of  the  Senate  for  so 
man.y  causes,  I  have  stooil  shoulder  to 
shoulder  on  the  abortion  quest i(jn  with 
him,  time  and  lime  auain.  Hut  1  re- 
spectfully and  veiy  deeply  reuret  the 
fa<l  that  I  must  separate  iTiyself  at  this 
point  because  I  do  not  view  the  fetal 
tissui'  research  as  strictly  an  abortion 
issue.  Aboi'tlon-related'.'  Yes.  liut  it  is 
not  an  abortion  issue  as  such,  as  wc 
have  facetl  on  so  many  occasions  on 
this  iToor. 

I  believe  that  fetal  tissue  I'esearch  is 
one  of  the  very  thintis  that  we  have  t(j 
wive,  to  our  i>eople  who  suffer,  some 
hope  some  hope  and  promise  from  the 
research  that  fetal  tissue  provides.  I 
think  it  is  disheartenini,'  that  this  issue? 
has  become  less  of  a  research  issue,  as 
I  say.  and  is  beint,'  identified  as  'an 
abortion  issue."  I  have  heard  all  the  ar- 
guments in  opposition  to  this  research, 
that  it  will  pr<miote  abortion,  that  it 
provides  an  incentive  for  abortion.  And 
I  believe  these  concuM'ns  have  lieen  ail- 
diessed.  They  aie  legitimate  concerns. 
How(>ver.  throuk'h  the  safeguards  and 
restrictions  included  in  this  let,'isla- 
tion.  it  now  has  reached  a  point  where 
I  believe  it  is  not  sintjiy  and  solely  an 
abortion  issue. 

Fetal  tissue  for  research  is  not  about 
abortion,  I  repeat,  it  is  about  .savint; 
lives,  the  lives  of  oiii^e-productive 
members  of  our  society,  the  lives  of  our 
family  members. 

Let  me  address  the  policy  channes  in 
this  legislation  that  do  not  make  it  an 
abortion  issue.  Currently,  there  are  no 


retiulations  th.it  .ipply  to  privately 
funded  fetal  tissue  transplant  research. 
No  l.iw  prevents  the  sale  of  ti.ssues.  No 
law  prevents  a  wonian  from  bcintr  <'om- 
pensated  for  the  tissue.  No  law  pre- 
vents a  woman  from  desiiinatinn:  the 
ri'cipient  of  the  tissue  in  privately 
funded  reseai'ch  settinns.  The  regula- 
tions today  are  onl.v  on  puhlii?  re- 
search, publitlv  funded  research. 

The  legislation  l)efor«>  us  chan^^es 
that  whole  picture.  For  the  first,  time 
restrictions  now  will  be  placed  on  both 
public  and  privately  funded  fetal  I  i.ssue 
transplant  ri'search.  Specifically,  this 
bill  prohibits  the  .sale  of  tissue.  This 
bill  prohibits  comiH-nsation  for  the  do- 
nation of  t  issue.  In  addition,  it  requires 
that  the  identities  of  tht-  donor  and  the 
recipient  remain  (onfidential.  It 
breaks  the  existing'  linkage  between 
donor  ami  recipient . 

In  other  words,  a  woman  under  this 
leu'islation  could  n<jt  desitjnate  a  fam- 
ily member  or  a  friend  as  the  reitipient 
of  the  tissue.  Kuit hcrmorc.  it  prohibits 
chaniffs  in  the  timinj;  or  procedure 
used  to  terminate  a  prek'nancy.  .\m\ 
physicians  arc  prohibited  from  discuss- 
\nK  ti.ssue  donation  until  consent  has 
been  received  for  the  abortion. 

Think  of  this.  These  are  the  sale- 
guards  that  this  bill  will  provide  The 
physician  nuist  certify  that  that  pioc- 
e.ss  was  followed,  and  any  violator  of 
the  above  restrictions  would  be  subjeit 
to  stiff  criminal  penalties,  incluilini,' 
fines  and'or  imprisonment. 

I  join  with  my  colleague  from  LMah. 
I  would  like  to  remove  all  the  abortion 
on  demand.  I  would  like  to  make  that 
the  mofle  of  this  coimtry.  Hut  it  is  not 
today  possible  to  do  that.  We  have  to 
face  the  reality  that  abortion  on  de- 
mand is  in  place  and  beinu  practiced, 
whether  we  ai,'ree  or  disa>jree  with  that 
issue.  That  is  the  reality  of  the  mo- 
ment. 

I  think  I  could  not  slate  it  inore 
plainl.v  by  suppoitint;  the  fetal  tissue 
provisions  of  this  bill,  for  we  are  abso- 
lutely and  positively  ensurint:  that 
abortions  are  not  beinj?  p«>rformed  in 
order  to  obtain  fetal  ti.ssue,  which  is 
true  today.  It  can  be  and  it  is  beinj; 
practiced.  We  have  heard  those  stories 
of  people  who  can  say.  well.  I  will  Ret 
pretjnant  in  order  to  abort  the  pre«:- 
nancy  in  order  to  provide  the  tissue  for 
a  transplant.  This  bill  will  prohibit 
that  in  the  sense  of  bcint;  able  to  iden- 
tify the  recipient  of  the  tissue  result- 
int,'  from  the  abortion. 

If  m.v  colleagues  choose  to  oppose 
this  bill  they  are  not  only  closint?  the 
doors  on  promising  research,  they  arc 
permitting'  possible  abuse  by  refusint? 
to  enact  these  reu-ulations  on  private 
research. 

Last  week  the  President  Lssued  an 
IOx(!cutive  order  to  establish  a  fetal  tis- 
sue bank  to  supply  researchers  with 
fetal  tissue  from  tubal  pref,'nancies  and 
mi.scarriaKes.  This  initiative  is  an  im- 
provement. However,  it  does  not  suffi- 


ciently op<?n  the  door  to  comprehensive 
fetal  tissue  resear<^h.  (Iver  and  ovei-  it 
has  been  staled  b.v  researchers  that  in 
tht>  majority  of  ca.ses  this  type  of  tis- 
sue is  unreliable.  It  is  often  diseased 
and  unusable. As  many  of  you  know, 
the  cuirent  ban  allows  researchei-s  to 
use  tissue  from  tubal  pretjnant.ies  and 
iTiiscarrianes.  and  these  researchers 
have  found  it  to  be  of  little  value.  In 
fact,  research  usin«  this  tissue  is  prac- 
tically nonexistcni. 

The  bill  befoi'i,'  us  represents  a  care- 
fully desiKiied  research  pro«raiii.  If  it  is 
defeat(?d  or  vetoed  there  are  no  alter- 
natives and  there  will  be  no  hope  for 
the  human  faces,  literally  betru^int,'  foi 
this  opportunity. 

It  is  time  to  look  past  the  abortion 
politics  and  to  realize  the  lon^-term 
benefits  of  fetal  tissue  transplant  le- 
scar<'h.  No  one  is  holding'  fetal  tissue 
research  out  as  a  medical  silver  bullet. 
However,  basic  research  has  dem- 
onstiat(;d  the  promise  of  fetal  tissue 
transplants. 

When  viewint,'  life  in  the  broadest 
perspective  we  must  ask  ourselves,  can 
we  pass  by  the  opportunity  to  find 
cures  for  diseases  which  diminish  the 
(|uality  of  life  for  so  many'.'  Can  wc  hide* 
the  human  fac:es  of  suffering  all  across 
this  Nation?  Can  we  era.se  these  painful 
imat,'es  from  our  minds'.'  Mr.  President. 
I  have  wrestled  with  this  problem  for  a 
very  lont:  time,  and  I  must,  .say  I  start- 
ed on  the  premise  that  it  was  an  abor- 
tioti  issue,  that  I  woulil  have  to  oppose. 
Hut  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
after  careful  research  and  careful  con- 
sideration, and  pra.yerful  thought,  that 
it  is  not.  Therefore.  I  hope  that  our  col- 
leat;ues  would  support  this  bill  ami 
that  the  President  would  uive  us  an  op- 
portunity to  enact  it  into  law. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICKR.  Who 
yielrls  time'.'  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  KKNNKDY.  I  yield  .5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  .Mabama. 

Th<-  PRKSIDING  OFFICKR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  ieco^:nized. 

Mr.  SHHLHY.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  say  a  few  words  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  2.507  and  in 
particular  in  ret^ard  to  t  he  provision  on 
.luvenile  arthritis. 

H.R.  than,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  Revitalization  Amendments  of 
1992  is  important  le^,Mslation.  It  creates 
new  protiiams  for  breast  cancer  and 
prostate  cancer  research.  It  extends 
protjrams  in  heart  disease  research,  the 
No.  1  cause  of  death  in  America.  The 
measure  before  us  also  authorizes  fund- 
in^^  for  research  on  atrini,'.  vaccines  for 
childi'en.  and  osteoporosis. 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  today  is 
centered  on  the  provision  that  provides 
for  fetal  tissue  tr.msplantation.  1  be- 
lieve in  the  promise  of  the  research  and 
support  liftin»^  tht*  ban  now  in  place. 
My  concerns  about  ensurinj;  that  this 
important  medical  research  does  not 
cncoui'at,'e   abortion    have   been   met.    i 


am  also  satisfied  that  appropriate  over- 
sitrht  measures  have  been  included.  Lit- 
I'lall.v  millions  of  Americans  are  cur- 
rently sufferink'  from  incurable  dis- 
eivses  such  as  Alzheimer's  and  Parkin- 
.sons  di-sease.  juvenile  diabetes  and  ju- 
venile arthritis,  hurlers  syndrome  and 
nuiTierous  t^enetic  disorders  which  de- 
bilitate t  h(>  unborn. 

KvtM-y  Member  of  this  Senate  has 
been  or  will  be  affected  in  some  wa.v  by 
one  of  these  trat,'ic  diseases.  At  some 
point,  a  family  member,  friend  or 
noiifhbor  will  be  affected.  With  longer 
life  expectanc.v  in  America.  the 
chances  arc  Kood  that  a  number  of  us 
in  this  body  will  experience  an  illness 
that  today  is  incurable.  Fetal  tissue 
has  been  used  in  research  since  the 
1950's  and  was  vital  for  the  develop- 
inent  of  the  polio  vaccine.  As  well. 
fetal  tissue  is  extremely  adaptable, 
throws  well  and  rarely  causes  the  rejec- 
tion that  is  common  in  ort?an  trans- 
plants. I  believe  the  research  in  ques- 
tion is  too  impoi'tant  to  allow  it  to  re- 
main cauu'ht  up  in  politics. 

Of  particular  itnportance  to  me  is  a 
provision  that  I  believe  to  be  a  major 
step  forward  in  research  Into  juvenile 
arthritis.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  his  able  staff, 
as  well  as  my  former  colleaurue  on  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Knvironment.  Hknky  Waxm.nn  and  his 
staff,  for  including?  this  much  needed 
provision  in  the  confiM-ence  ri'port. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  urowin^  up  in  today's 
society  is  not  (Msy.  Howevei'.  Riowinj; 
up  with  arthritis  poses  an  even  toutirher 
set  of  problems  and  challent^es  foi-  the 
estimated  "2.50.000  children  in  the  United 
States  who  have  some  form  of  the  dis- 
ea.so.  Arthritis  can  strike  at  any  at,'e 
and  can  last  a  lifetime.  As  with  adults, 
juvenile  arthritis  can  make  even  sim- 
ple tasks,  such  as  walkintr  or  tyinn 
shoes,  seem  difficult  and  frustratintj. 
affecting  the  qualit.v  of  life  for  our  fu- 
ture citizens  and  leaders.  It  is  a  crip- 
plintf  contlition  that,  attacks  the  joint 
and  major  or^^ans  such  as  the  heart, 
liver,  spleen,  and  even  the  e.yes.  There 
is  no  cure. 

Despite  the  fact  that  juvenile  arthri- 
tis is  the  No.  I  chronic  disease  affect- 
intr  chikiren  in  the  United  States.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  a  recent  survey  of 
rheumatolot,Msts  determined  that  10 
percent  of  all  arthritis  sufferers  arc  in 
the  pediatric  and  teenaj^e  uM'oups,  little 
research  has  been  coniiucted  at  NIH.  I 
applaud  the  Senator  fiom  .Massa(;hu- 
setts  for  includinj.;  this  in  th<>  bill. 

Se(>.tion  801  directs  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Ai'thritis  and  Musiulu- 
skeletal  and  Skin  Di.sea.ses  INI.A.MSj  to 
sifj^nificantl.v  expand  its  research  com- 
mitment to  arthritis  affecting,'  chil- 
dren. MAMS  has  been  sorely  lackint,'  in 
allocatini,'  I'csources  tinv.uci  under- 
standintr  the  causes  .uui  ili\  eloping; 
treatment  for  juvenile  arthritis.  I  am 
(!spe<'ially   pleased  that   section  801   re- 
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one  mult  ipui'posc  arthritis  and  mus- 
culoskeletal disease  research  (?t>nter  to 
expand  research  into  the  cause,  diatr- 
nosis.  early  detection,  prevention,  con- 
trol, and  treatment  of,  and  rehabili- 
tations of  children  suffering:  from  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  diseases. 

.Mr.  President,  this  letjislation  is  too 
important  to  biomedical  and  behav- 
ioral research  to  be  iiis(  arded  over  one 
issue.  It  provides  NIH  with  the  nec- 
essar.v  authorities  to  meet  the  chal- 
leiiKcs  ahead.  I  stron!,'ly  support  the 
adopt  ion  of  the  (onference  report . 

.Mr.  WKI.I.STONK  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  l'HK.^!l)l.\(;  (>I-!'!CKH  Who 
.yields  i  mii   ' 

Thi- S.-!ia!  i>!   tiMit;  Minnesota. 

.Mr.  W1:1.L.s1'()M;  Mr.  President, 
with  all  due  respect  foi'  the  Senator 
from  Utah  whom  1  continue  to  respect 
and  believe  in  his  conviction.  I  think  it 
is  really  important,  crucially  impor- 
tant, that  we  pass  this  NIH  reauthor- 
ization bill. 

Ml'.  PiosidetU.  I  simply  do  not  believe 
that  this  is  a  debate  about  abortion, 
and  if  my  memor.y  serves  me  correctl.v. 
there  have  been  two  panels,  at  least: 
One  under  President  Rea^,'an.  one  under 
President  Hush.  Those  panels  were 
comprised  of  members  who  were  pro- 
life  and  pro-choice,  and  those  panels 
overwhelminfrl.v  approved  fetal  tissue 
transplant  research.  Both  those  panels 
reall.y  were  very  conclusive  in  what 
they  had  to  say.  which  .is  that  thoie  is 
a  clear  wall  of  separation,  there  are 
clear  .safetiuards  within  this  reauthor- 
ization bill. 

Mr.  President.  1  do  not  think  the 
issue  has  anything  to  do  with  abortion. 
I  think  it  has  to  do  with  whether  we 
an;  KoinMT  to  discard  fetal  tissue  or 
whether  it  is  fi:oint?  to  be  used  to  save 
lives. 

Mr.  President .  1  want  to  icspond  for  a 
moment  to  comments  that  have  been 
made  on  the  floor  that  perhaps  soine  of 
us  who  speak  so  stronM:ly  for  this  reau- 
thorization bill  are  not  reall.y  serious. 
We  arc  very  serious.  Nobody  is  tryintf 
to  i)l.iy  politics,  and  from  my  point  of 
view,  much  of  our  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  really  is  very  personal, 
and  is  about  peoples"  lives. 

Mr.  President,  both  my  parents  had 
Parkinson's  disease  That  is  why  I  have 
been  in  the  middle  of  this  debate  from 
the  very  time  that  it  came  before  our 
committee,  the  Laboi-  and  Human  Re- 
soui'ces  Committee  .Ml  I  can  say  is  1 
think  back  to  my  strut^^si^le  with  my 
parents  neither  of  them  are  alive 
toda.v  and  I  think  about  some  of  the 
people  who  1  have  come  in  touch  with, 
such  as  .Joan  .s.tniiid.'-oi)  who  c-ame 
from  California  .md  tcstiliel  Hci-  testi- 
mony put  itic  in  tears.  .Ann  L'dall. 
\vh()j;c  lallici  Mo  Udall  .sufters  iVom 
i'atkiiisdn  s  (ii.-;iM^f  .itni.  foi'  that  mat- 
ter, all  the  men  and  women  I  marched 
with  just  a  couple  of  weeks  a^o  when 


wc  had  a  March  for  Parkinson's  re- 
search. som<'  of  them  with  Parkinson's, 
many  of  them  with  relatives  who  have 
had  Parkinson's  disc^ase. 

.Mr.  President.  1  have  to  tell  you  that 
from  the  point  of  view  of  man.y  people 
in  our  country.  whether  it  be 
Alzhemier's,  Parkinson's,  or  diabetes, 
thei-e  is  a  real  impact  when  they  hear 
about  the  potential  of  some  of  the  re- 
search that  is  beint^  done. 

With  Parkinson's,  we  can  talk  about 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  or  the 
University  of  Colorado  there  is  some 
real  hope  -And  that  is  what  this  is  all 
about.  It  is  not  about  abortion.  There 
is  a  clear  wall  of  separation.  There  are 
clear  safe^ruards.  Two  commissions 
have  so  ruled.  It  is  about  whether  or 
not  we  will  be  able  to  use  some  of  the 
fetal  tissue  for  research  that  could 
make  a  hu«-e  difference,  a  hut^e  dif- 
ference to  people  who  are  now  suffer- 

inMT. 

.Mr.  President.  I  am  Koxnu:  to  sa.v  on 
the  floor  what  I  said  one  time  before 
because  I  just  think  it  makes  the 
point.  A  very  close  friend  of  mine. 
Michel  Minot  from  Northfield.  MN,  has 
walked  across  different  parts  of  the 
country  In  behalf  of  Parkinson's  dis- 
ease, in  behalf  of  research  to  cure  Par- 
kinson's disease. 

There  are  now  walks.  The  one  that  I 
took  part  in  for  Mo  Udall  was  named 
after  Michel  Minot.  It  was  in  honor  of 
Mo  Udall  but  it  was  the  Michel  Minot 
walk.  I  will  never  forget  how  one  day 
in  Northfield.  MN.  sitting  in  a  res- 
taurant, actually  McDonald's  when 
my  father  u'ot  older,  he  loved  McDon- 
ald's becau.se  there  were  all  kinds  of 
kids  there  and  lots  of  bri^^'ht  colors.  It 
was  a  bad  day  for  my  father,  and  any- 
one who  has  had  a  relative  with  Par- 
kinson's knows  what  I  am  talkint? 
about.  He  was  really  havint?  trouble 
walking.  He  was  havin^i^  trouble  speak- 
iuK-  He  had  the  tjait,  and  he  was  shak- 
int,'.  and  he  looked  bad  and  was  really 
down. 

I  saw  Michel  at  the  front  of  the  res- 
taurant and  usually  w-e  went  out  the 
front  door.  That  day  we  wal  ked  my  dad 
out  the  back  door.  .My  dad  did  not 
know  why.  I  did  not  want  to  walk  my 
father  past  Michel  who  then  was  about 
38.  I  did  not  want  Michel  to  see  his  fu- 
ture 1  did  not  want  Michel  to  lose 
hope. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  today  that  for  Michel 
Minot.  Joan  Samuelson.  and  Ann  Udall 
and  all  .sorts  of  other  people,  with  Par- 
kinson's. Alzheimei's.  diabetes,  the 
crudest  th'inu  we  can  do  is  not  pass 
this  bill  by  such  an  overwhelminti  vote 
that  it  is  clear  to  the  President  that  we 
will  override  any  veto.  The  crudest 
thinu  \vi-  I  an  do  is  to  pour  cold  water 
on  the  spark  and  the  hope  that  people 
now  suffering-  from  these  diseases  have 
that  this  research  could  really  make  a 
difference  for  them. 

.Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  rest  of  my 
time 
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Ml  HI, ID.  Will  the  manager  of  the 
time  yield  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada? 

Mr.  KKNNKDY.  How  mueh  time  docs 
the  Senator  want? 
Ml'    RKI!)    Fifteen  minutes. 
Ml.  KKNNKDY.  I  vield  15  minutes. 

The  rHKSIDINC!  OFKICKR  (Mr. 
DoUD).  The  Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RKID.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  toda.v 
in  support  of  this  NIH  reauthorization 
bill.  I  would  like  to  extend  m,v  appre- 
ciation to  the  committee  and  its  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
for  l)rinK'in^,'  this  hill  to  this  bod.v.  I  am 
grateful  that  the  confeience  was  able 
to  be  completed  with  a  bill  as  strong  as 
it  is. 

I  want  to  talk  aliout  a  numlier  of 
things  toda.v.  Mr.  President.  But  I 
would  also  like  to  talk  initially  about 
a  trip  I  took  to  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  I  I'ecommend  that  every 
Member  of  this  body  should  visit  and 
spend  a  day  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  We  hear  so  mut:h  everyday 
about  the  Government  being  casti- 
gated, where  the  Government  is  spend- 
ing too  much  money  in  this  area,  not 
enough  mone.v  in  this  area,  we  are  not 
working  hard  enough,  traveling  too 
much  all  kinds  of  negative  things 
about  government  on  the  national. 
State,  local  levf>l.  But  I  recommend 
that  ever.v  Member  of  this  body  go  to 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  be- 
cause you  will  feel  good  about  Govern- 
ment. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  is 
what  is  good  about  our  Government.  It 
is  there  that  the  United  States  is  pre- 
dominant. We  are.  by  far.  the  leading 
countr.v,  as  far  as  research  dealing  with 
health,  and  the  leason  we  are  is  be- 
cause we  have  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 

The  day  that  1  spent  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  was  trul.y  a  re- 
markable experience  meeting  the  di- 
rectors of  those  institutes  people  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  making  peo- 
ple well  and  finding  the  rea.sons  people 
get  sick. 

This  bill  that  is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate addresses  a  number  of  diffei-ent  is- 
sues. One  issue  that  has  been  talked 
about  on  a  number  of  occasions  already 
today  is  the  direction  this  legislation 
takes  toward  addressing  health  issues 
relating  to  women. 

Mr.  President,  several  .years  ago,  in 
my  Las  Vegas  office.  I  was  asked  to 
visit  with  three  women.  These  women 
did  not  want  to  be  in  my  office.  They 
came  out  of  desperation.  They  came  be- 
f  ause  they  had  a  disease,  a  disease  that 
afflicts  500,000  people  in  America  today, 
a  disease  called  interstitial  c.ystitis  a 
disease  that  aftlicts  the  bladder.  This  is 
a  disease  that  women  have:  not  men. 
but  women. 

When  these  women  came  to  see  me. 
there  had  been  no  research  done  on  I  he 
disease.  No  one  knew  what  caused  it. 
how  to  cui'e  it.  or  even  how  to  relieve 


the  pain  that  accompanies  this  dis- 
ease debilitating,  it  affects  peoples' 
lives.  Many  of  the  people  who  have  this 
disease  wind  up  being  divorced. 

They  talked  to  me  about  the  disease. 
1  was  flalibergasted.  I  never  heard  of 
this  disease.  I  came  back  to  Washing- 
ton, and  I  learned  that  there  are  other 
diseases  that  afflict  women  that  have 
been  ignored,  not  only  the  disease  we 
call  IC,  interstitial  cystitis,  but  lots  of 
other  diseases  lupus,  osteoporosis, 
multiple  sclerosis,  a  disease  which  af- 
flicts man.y  women,  and  of  course  ovar- 
ian cancer,  lireast  cancer. 

Why?  We  (^ould  go  into  a  lot  of  rea- 
sons why  the.se  diseases  in  women  have 
been  ignored,  but  the  main  reason, 
quite  frankly.  Mr.  President,  is  that  we 
have  had  for  decades  and  decades  male- 
dominated  legislatures. 

Hopefully,  we  are  going  to  become 
more  concerned.  This  reauthorization 
will  necessitate  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  this  preeminent  research 
body,  to  now  be  moie  interested  in  dis- 
eases that  afflict  women.  This  bill  pro- 
vides for  permanent  authority  for  an 
Office  of  Women's  Health  within  the  of- 
fice of  the  NIH  Director.  It  mandates 
clinical  research  eciuit.y  in  every  insti- 
tute, which  ensures  that  women  and 
minorities  will  have  their  share  of  re- 
search. 

We  have  heard  about  the  aspirin 
study  to  determine  the  effect  of  aspirin 
on  heart  conditions.  I  do  not  remember 
the  exact  number.  I  think.  Mi-.  Presi- 
dent, 20,000  people  were  tested.  That  is 
the  kicker.  Not  a  single  woman:  only 
men.  And  this  is  the  way  it  has  been. 
So  this  legislation  will  require  wom- 
en's interests  to  be  (-onsidered. 

This  legislation  re(iuires  research  on 
the  aging  process  in  women.  That  is 
also  important  because,  unfortunately. 
Mr.  President,  physicians  have  a  poor 
understanding  of  the  effects  of  aging  on 
the  development  of  disejise  in  older 
women.  One-third  of  the  women  in 
America  are  postmonopausal  and  doc- 
tors are  without  the  tools  to  treat  the 
accompanying  aging  problems.  This 
bill  reiiuires  research  on  the  aging 
pro<;ess  in  women,  especially  on  the  ef- 
fects of  menopiiuse  and  the  loss  of 
ovarian  hormones. 

Further.  $40  million  is  appropriated 
for  research  of  osteoporosis,  a  disease 
afflicting  one-third  to  one-half  of 
postmenopausal  women  and  resulting 
in  ,50.000  deaths  annually.  We  think  of 
osteoporosis  as  something  that  will 
cause  you  to  fall,  maybe  and  break 
your  leg.  but  it  can  result  in  death.  In 
addition  to  research  in  osteoporosis  is 
the  study  of  Pagets  disease  and  other 
related  bone  disorders. 

Information  is  the  greatest  necessit.y. 
I  believe.  Mr.  President,  in  women's 
health  today,  and  we  have  too  little  in- 
formation that  is  available. 

This  legislation  will  also  require  a 
woman's  health  registry  and  data 
bank.  This  will  provide  information  for 


prevention  and  also,  more  importantl.y, 
research.  There  is  $225  million  for 
breast  cancer  research,  prevention, 
education,  and  research  centers.  In  the 
small  State  of  Nevada,  more  than  200 
women  will  die  this  .year,  1992.  as  a  re- 
sult of  breast  cancer. 

It  is  important  that  we  all  support 
this  legislation  for  the  health  of  our 
wives,  daughters,  mothers,  and  all 
American  women. 

I  talked  initiall.y  about  the  trip  I 
took  to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  I  talked  about  being  impressed 
with  some  of  the  people  with  whom  I 
met  there,  with  all  of  the  people  with 
whom  1  met.  specifically  some  people.  I 
remember  meeting  with  Dr.  Murray 
Goldstein,  who  is  Director  of  one  of  the 
Institutes.  He  talked  about  something 
that  had  just  come  into  being  at  that 
time.  It  has  Iieen  a  year  or  so  ago.  It 
was  a  study  which  related  to  paralysis. 
We  have,  ever.v  day,  tragedies  that 
occur,  most  of  it  with  young  people 
diving  into  pools  that  are  too  shallow 
or  bodies  of  water  too  shallow,  motor- 
c.vcle  accidents,  automobile  accidents, 
where  paral.ysis  develops. 

Dr.  Goldstein  talked  about  how.  on 
one  occasion,  a  group  of  scientists 
lame  to  him  and  talked  about  how 
they  believed  heavy  doses  of  steroids 
would  slow  down  paralysis.  They  ran 
the  test.  It  was  a  failure.  The  scientists 
did  some  more  work  in  the  lab,  came 
back  again  to  Dr.  Goldstein  and  said. 
"We  think  this  will  work.  We  need  to 
try  it  again."  Again,  the.y  did  a  nation- 
wide test  of  this  program.  It  failed 
again.  It  did  not  work.  It  did  not  do 
anything  to  stop  paralysis. 

On  the  third  time  they  came  hack, 
they  .said.  "We  know  this  will  work.  It 
has  worked  on  animals.  It  has  worked 
on  computer  models.  We  think  it  will 
work'  So  for  the  third  time  the.y. 
after  much  urging,  tried  this  experi- 
ment, and  it  worked.  Now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  every  trauma  center  in  the 
United  States,  these  steroids  are  avail- 
able to  prevent  paral.ysis  from  trauma. 
Basically,  they  have  to  do  it  within  the 
first  hour  of  injur.y.  It  is  inexpensive. 
(  osts  less  than  $100. 

I  was  in  a  town  called  Yerington.  NV. 
this  past  week  and  saw  one  of  my 
friends  who  had  been  involved  in  an  ac- 
cident. She  was  in  a  dune  buggy  in  the 
desert,  turned  over,  and  she  was  para- 
lyzed. She  has  three  children.  I  talked 
to  her  a  little  bit.  1  said,  'l  went  to  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  it  is 
loo  bad  .you  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  these  steroids  given  to 
you  right  after  the  accident."  She  Siiid. 
"I  did.  not  right  after  the  accident,  but 
they  were  given  and  they  have  helped 
me.  I  was  paral.vzed  much  higher  than 
I  am  now." 

These  programs  work.  The  National 
Institutes  of  Health  is  a  great  program. 
We  have  dedicated  people  there.  We 
have  a  program  that  this  committee 
developed  early  on  for  people  who  are 
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williii^!  itj  <i()  research  in  AIDS,  tiie 
AIDS  plague  that  is  sweeping  this 
t  ountr.y  and  the  world. 

If  scientists  were  willing  to  come  and 
work  at  the  National  Institutes,  a  pro- 
«ram  would  be  developed  to  forgive 
some  of  their  student  loans,  a  great 
program.  I  did  not  know  that  program 
existed  when  I  went  to  the  Institutes.  I 
talked  to  one  of  the  directors  there  and 
said.  "What  can  we  do  to  get  more  peo- 
ple here?"  Because  every  place  I  went 
they  were  complaining  because  of  the 
lack  of  scientists.  They  said.  "We  can't 
keep  scientists  here.  We  can't  get  .sci- 
entists to  come."  Wh.y?  Because  when  a 
medical  student  gets  out  of  school  they 
owe.  on  an  average.  $.50,000.  That 
means,  of  course,  some  owe  nothing 
and  some  owe  S10().(K)0  or  more.  This  is 
really  burdensome  and  ,vou  cannot  get 
a  physician  who  is  interested  in  medi- 
cal research  to  come  to  one  of  the  in- 
stitutes because  they  are  trapped  in 
debt. 

So  I  explained  an  idea  1  had.  Why 
not.  for  ever.y  year  they  are  willing  to 
sta.y  here,  forgive  a  percentage  of  their 
loan?  And  the  man  I  was  talking  to 
said.    'We  do  this  with  AIDS." 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  Mr. 
I'resident,  this  legislation  adopted  m.y 
legislation  and  the  provision  in  this 
bill  is  my  bill  that  does  allow  scientists 
to  come  to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  work  there,  and  have  part  of 
their  student  loans  forgiven. 

This  is  important  legislation  to  get 
these  bright  young  minds  from  these 
ureat  medical  schools  we  have  in  the 
country  to  come  and  do  medical  re- 
search at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Again.  I  extend  my  apprecia- 
tion to  this  committee  for  adopting 
this  as  part  of  this  reauthorization. 
This  is  impoi'tant  legislation.  This  pro- 
gram is  going  to  attract  scientists  to 
work  not  only  in  the  AIDS  area,  but  in 
other  areas  cancer.  Alzheimei-'s.  heart 
disease.  Parkinson's,  and  on  and  on 
with  a  multitude  of  diseases  like  inter- 
stitial cystitis.  We  are  now  spending; 
money  on  that  program,  doing  research 
in  interstitial  cystitis.  I  think  it  is  im 
portant  to  recognize  that  these  younu' 
men  and  women  who  are  going  to  medi- 
cal school,  who  want  to  do  medical  re- 
search, now  will  receive  relief,  so  to 
speak,  and  be  able  to  do  that.  We  want 
to  ensure  that  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  remain  the  finest  biomedical 
re.search  facilit.y  in  the  world.  It  is  now 
the  finest  facility  in  the  world,  bar 
none.  There  is  not  a  close  second 
choice. 

So  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  visit 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  But 
mure  important.  Mr.  Preshicni .  I  rii- 
< Durage  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.  Let  us  continue  making 
.America  No.  1. 

1  vield  the  floor. 

Ml    THrK.MONl)  addressed  the  Chair. 

'['h>-  l'Hl-;sn)lNG  OKKICKR.  The  Sen- 
ator fi'om  South  Carolina  is  recoi^iiizi'd 
foi'  5  minutes. 


Mr.  'I'Hl'H.MOND.  Mr.  I'l  .■.sclent .  I 
rise  today  ;!1  si  long  support  of  the  con- 
ference repori  lor  H  K  ^.SOV.  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Hi.tiih  Hi-vitaliza- 
tion  Amendments  of  1!<!*2.  Title  I  of  this 
bill  includes  a  provision  winch  wcnihi 
lift  the  current  ban  on  federally  spon- 
sored fetal  tissue  transplantation  re- 
search that  was  imposed  in  1988. 

Everyone  in  this  Chamber  knows 
that  I  am  a  strong  opponent  of  abor- 
tion, and  1  emphasized  that  when  we 
first  began  <lebate  on  this  bill  in  Api'il 
However,  this  is  not  an  abortion  issue, 
but  a  research  issue.  It  is  not  about 
taking  lives  it  is  about  saving  and  im- 
proving lives. 

A  major  concern  with  lifting  the  ban 
is  that  it  will  encourage  abortion.  I  do 
not  believe  this  is  the  case,  and  if  I  felt 
this  bill  would  in  any  wa.v  encourage 
abortions.  I  would  not  support  it.  The 
fact  is.  fetal  tissue  transplantation  re- 
search holds  a  great  deal  of  promise  for 
curing  diabetes.  Parkinson's  Hunting- 
ton's, and  Alzheimer's  diseases,  and  the 
ban  makes  it  extremely  difficult  at 
best  for  researchers  to  obtain  the  tis- 
sue they  need. 

I  believe  that  the  safeguards  included 
in  the  bill  will  keep  the  decision  to  ter- 
minate a  pregnancy  independent  from 
the  retrieval  and  use  of  fetal  tissue. 
This  is  important,  and  this  is  what  the 
public  ought  to  be  concerned  about. 
These  safeguards  are: 

First,  the  attending  physician  may 
ask  the  pregnant  woman  to  donate  the 
fetal  tissue  onl.y  after  the  decision  to 
abort  has  been  made: 

Second,  payment,  or  other  forms  of 
compensat '.(111  may  not  be  received  for 
the  fetal  tissue:  and 

Third,  the  pregnant  wDnian  may  not 
designate  the  recipient  of  the  tissue. 

In  fact,  these  safeguards  are  based  on 
the  recommimdalions  of  the  1988  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  Human 
Fetal  Tissue  Transplantation  Research 
Panel,  which  concluded  that  this  re- 
search HhiiUlil  l)c  .illoWrd. 

Thric  has  been  much  discussion  with 
rcuaiii  to  the  feasibility  of  creatinL,"^  a 
tissue  hank  to  store  fetal  tissue  from 
spontaneous  abortions  and  ectopic 
pregnancies  toi  use  in  transplantation 
research.  Recently.  President  Bush  is- 
sued an  Executive  order  establish  ins 
such  a  tissue  hank.  This  is  certainly  a 
St  cp  HI  I  he  i!i-'ht  direct  ion. 

However.  1  am  concerned  that  limit- 
ing the  sources  of  tissue  to  that  ob- 
tained from  spontaneous  abortions  and 
ectopic  pregnancies  would  severel.v 
limit  research  as  wiH.  It  is  highly 
((uestionable  as  to  wliet.her  tissue  ob- 
tained from  thr.-c  sources  is  suitable 
for  this  type  ot  lesearch.  I  helieve  the 
best  approach  is  to  lift  the  ban  and 
allow  all  tissue  to  he  used  in  research 
aimed  at  findiiiL;  desperately  needed 
cures 

.Mr,  I'residc-nt .  in  (losinu.  as  I  said  he- 
tore,  tins  IS  not  a  (iebate  about  abor- 
tion.  This   is  a  debate  about  allowing 


federally  sponsored  research  that  m.ty 
save  thousands  of  lives  and  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  man.y  others  with 
devastatintj  diseases  and  disabilities. 
This  is  an  issue  that  should  transcend 
partisanship  and  politics  and  be  judged 
on  its  merits  alone.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  conference  re- 
port and  allow  this  important  research 
to  go  forwa!-<i 


N,\-i-UIN.\i.  IN.STITUTES  OF 

UKAI.TH  RKVlT,A!,IZA'ri()N 

AMKM),MKN'i  >     CON  I'llliKNCK    RE- 
PORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  t  he  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time' 

Mr.  HATCH.  .Mi.  Piesidenl.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  and  if  he  needs 
more  time.  I  will  be  happy  to  .yield  that 
to  him. 

The  PKK.'-^IDINr.  oKFiCKR,  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized 
for  7  minutes. 

Mr  SMITH  I  thank  my  colleague 
Hum  L'laii  tor  yielding  time  to  me.  I 
wish  to  compliment  Senator  Hatch  for 
having  the  courage  to  take  the  position 
that  he  has  on  this  issue.  It  is  very  con- 
tentious. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  speak  in  op- 
position to  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  2507.  the  fetal  tissue  bill. 

America  is  perched  on  the  brink  of  a 
decision  over  whether  to  enact  a  Fed- 
eral policy  legalizing  the  harvest  of 
fetal  tissue  from  induced  abortions  for 
research.  The  medical  community  is 
diligently  trying  to  find  whatever 
cures  are  available  for  debilitating  dis- 
eases. However,  there  is  a  moral  line 
we  cannot  cross  even  in  medical  re- 
searcii. 

Fifty  years  aMO,  the  world  repulsed  at 
revelations  of  Nazi  scientific  experi- 
ments on  living  human  beings.  After 
that  time,  the  civilized  world  decided 
that  human  tissue  could  not  ethically 
be  used  for  medical  research  or  trans- 
plantation without  the  consent  of  the 
suliject.  Before  we  begin  carving  holes 
in  that  doctrine  and  abandon  our  code 
of  ethics,  we  should  take  a  very  long 
look  at  the  potential  consequences  to 
our  society. 

.\t  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  I  am 
aware  of  the  suffering  of  many  Ameri- 
cans whose  friends  and  families  strug- 
gle with  diabetes.  .■\lzheimer's  disease. 
Parkinson's  disea.se.  and  other  crip- 
pling illnesses.  I  have  an  uncle  who  has 
had  diabetes  for  over  40  years.  .My  fa- 
ther-in-law has  Alzheimer's  disease,  so 
I  can  sympathize  with  those  who  cling 
to  the  hope  that  using  tissue  from 
preborn  children  can  provide  the  mir- 
acle cure  which  can  return  their  rel- 
aiiyes  to  productive  and  healthy  lives. 

Were  my  father-in-law  able  to  stand 
here  and  comprehend  this  issue  and 
speak— and     he     cannot, — I     think     he 
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would  s.iy  ill  lii<;t.  I  know  he  woiihl 
siiy  thill  he  would  not  want  to  see  iin 
unborn  child  lose  its  life  for  him. 

HeciiUise  of  Miy  own  exp<MM<?nc'es.  I 
partiiulaily  ohjeet  to  the  way 
operatives  have  manipulated  extremely 
siek  p(!ople  to  their  own  p<jlil.ifal  emis 
in  eonneetion  with  this  tonlroversy. 
We  have  received  sanc-t  imonious  plati- 
tudes from  the  pro-abortionists  about 
whether  this  dant;erous  step  would  be 
useful  in  treatinn^  vi(;tims  of  disease, 
whether  it  would  eneouratfe  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  abortions,  and  whether 
tht-  tissue  needed  for  tiansplants  is  just 
as  availatde  from  other  sources.  lUit 
their  assert  ions  are  devoid  of  empirical 
backing  and  contradict  the  evidence  we 
have.  The  truth  is  as  follows: 

First,  unless  the  method  of  perform- 
int^  abortion  in  America  is  altered  in  a 
way  which  would  increase  the  danger 
to  the  mother,  the  abortion  proceduie 
ensures  that  most  aborted  infants  can- 
not be  used  for  transplant  or  research. 
Most  abortions  performed  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  each  .year  are  performed  with 
a  vacuum  suction  machine  that  dis- 
membeis  and  desti-oys  much  of  the 
fetal  tissue,  makinj,'  it  unusable  for  re- 
search or  transplantation.  Only  10  per- 
cent of  early  aborted  baliies  would  be 
usalilc  for  transplants  under  current 
practices,  according  to  .Janice  Ray- 
mond a  feminist,  women's  studies  an<l 
medical  ethics  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sit.v  of  Mass.ichusetls.  Dr.  Raymond 
also  warned  ihat  "the  numbei-  of  t-lec- 
tive  abortions  will  never  be  enough  for 
the  amount  of  fetal  tissue  that  doctots 
need." 

Second,  it  is  a  fallac.v  to  sujjf,'est  that 
fetal  tissue  implantation  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  some  panacea  to  a 
wide  rantie  of  neural  maladies.  Claims 
to  have  .successfully  t.reated  disordei's 
in  the  body's  chemistry  or  nei-vous  sys- 
tems through  transplants  are  still  the 
subject  of  hot  debate  in  the  medical 
communit.v.  Allhoutjh  two  recent  stud- 
ies argued  that  modest  improvements 
in  a  small  numbei'  of  Parkinson's  pa- 
tients had  Ijeen  achieved  by  fetal  tissue 
transplantation,  the  fact  is  that  only  a 
veiy  small  number  of  fetal  tissue 
transplants  have  occurred  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  over  the  past  20  years. 

In  the  medical  Journal  Lancet.  Dr. 
C.G.  Clou«:h.  a  British  physician  and 
researcher,  concluded.  "AlthouKh  100 
operations  with  fetal  implants  have 
now  been  completed,  there  is  little  evi- 
dence of  implant  survival.  *  *  *  The 
technii:al  difficulties  of  the  procedui'e 
suR«est  that,  ntniial  imi)lantation  is  un- 
likely to  benefit  many  patients  with 
Parkinson's  di.sea.se." 

Third,  new  therapies  could  render  tis- 
sue transplant  obsolete.  For  example, 
just  last  month.  NIH  scientists  an- 
nounced an  exciting  new  breakthrouK'h 
in  the  use  of  GM  1  M:anK'Hoslde  to  cuie 
Parkinson's  disease  a  breakthrouk'h 
which  was  achieved  in  spite  of  the  mor- 
attjrium    and    which    will    be    pursued 


without  fetal  tissue  from  iniluced  abor- 
tion. In  the  past  few  months,  the  possi- 
bility of  coaxink'  nerve  cells  to  re«en- 
ei-ate  themselves  has  also  been 
achieved  for  the  first  time.  We  should 
not  allow  the  focus  on  tissue  tians- 
planted  fi'om  induced  elective  abor- 
tions to  deti-act  li'om  i-thicall.v  aci:cpt.- 
al)le  and  innovative  new  researi^h  ef- 
foi-ts. 

Fouith.  allowinfj  the  use  of  tissue 
from  induced  abortions  could  allow  a 
woman  in  an  emotionally  wrenchint^ 
situati(m  to  justify  and  feel  tjood  about 
the  abortion,  much  like  the  feelintr 
that  one  k'els  from  t^ivini,'  blood.  If  this 
i-esearch  and  transplantation  were  to 
become  prevalent,  it  could  protiucc  an 
escalating  societal  demand  for  aborted 
children.  addin>,'  a  new  factor  which 
could  tilt  the  decisions  of  individual 
women  in  favor  of  abortion.  For  exam- 
ple, if  a  woman  with  an  unwanted  pieu'- 
nanc.y  is  stin«t,'link'  lo  del  (Mini  tie 
whether  or  not  to  have  her  baby  or 
abort  it.  beint.:  told  that  hei-  preliorn  in- 
fant's tissue  may  be  use<l  in  medii-al  le- 
search  couUI  push  hei'  lo  elect  abortion 
and  an  innocent  human  life  would  be 
lost. 

Althoujfh  abortion  proponents  reject 
the  idea  that  fetal  transplantation  pro- 
cedures could  increase  the  incidence  of 
abortion.  Haivanl  Law  Prof.  Laurence 
Tribe  testifyink'  in  favoi-  of  the  so- 
called  Fi-eedom  of  Choice  Act  dis- 
aKriH'd.  He  stated,  "each  currently  law- 
ful aboi-lion  that  State  or  local  rules 
minht  delay  or  prevent  represents  a  po- 
tential source  of  *  *  *  liberty-enhanc- 
ing' and  lifesavinu'  medical  information. 
*  *  *■• 

F'ifth,  pro-abortionists  also  artrue 
that  the  propriety  of  usint^  the  tissue 
can  he  divorced  fiom  the  tissue's 
.soun'e.  Thi^y  maintain  that,  because 
abortion  is  IcMral.  the  only  question  is 
whether  aborted  tissue  will  be  wasted 
01'  used.  This  artrument  simpfy  does  not 
pass  ethical  muster.  If  induced  abor- 
tions are  unethical,  tissue  harvesting 
from  those  abortions  is  also  unethical. 

Sixth,  despite  all  of  the  representa- 
tions to  the  contrary,  the  fact  is  that 
usable  fetal  tissue  can  be  produced 
without  resortini:  lo  induced  abortions. 
In  an  April  20.  1989.  article  in  the  New 
Knt^land  Journal  of  Medicine,  the  Stan- 
ford University  Medical  Center  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics  stated: 

If  tissue  from  sponl;ineous  aborlioiiK  could 
reasonalily  satisfy  mcillcal  domands  in  both 
(luantity  and  duality,  it  would  be  preferable 
to  avoiti  tlie  i^thiial  prol)lem.s  of  usinK  ti.'<.sue 
from  Induced  alwrtions. 

All  of  us  support  an  increase  in  ef- 
forts l<j  develop  treatments  for  victims 
of  debilitatint,'  diseases.  However,  this 
resean^h  and  transplantation  can  be 
done  with  tissue  from  spontaneous 
abortions,  ectopic  pre^'nancies.  and  cell 
cultures  without  any  of  the  ethical  im- 
plications of  usinf,'  tissue  from  induced 
abortions.  There  are  at  least  100.000  ec- 
topic pregnancies  a  year    at  least  I  to 


2  pcM'cent  of  which  would  produce  tissue 
suitable  for  transplantation.  In  three 
hospitals  alone,  there  were  3,518  mis- 
cairiatjes  over  a  lO-.year  tXMiod:  and  5  to 
7  percent  of  these  were  found  to 
produce  tissue  suitable  for  transplan- 
tation. Furthermore,  the  cells  of  a  sin- 
^4le  <lonor  can  be  cultured  to  benefit  as 
many  as  seven  recipients. 

Since  Apiil  1988.  when  the  morato- 
rium on  the  use  of  tissue  from  induced 
abortions  was  implemented,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  have  sp<?nt 
more  than  $23.1  million  to  support  295 
if^searc-h  projects  involvint,'  the  use  of 
human  fetal  tissue  usinu'  alternative 
sources.  Scientists  such  as  Yale  Uni- 
versity Medical  School  Associate  Dean 
Myron  Genel  concede  that  federall.v 
funded  fetal  transplant  research  has 
continued  unabated.  The  Central  Lab- 
oiatory  for  Human  Kmbryolony  at  the 
L'niversity  of  Washinu'ton  has  supplied 
niMiiy  10.000  fresh  human  embryonic 
and  fetal  specimens  to  hundreds  of  cli- 
ents, even  thotajh  it  says  it  does  not 
provide  fetal  remains  from  elective 
abortions. 

Seventh,  notwithstandinu'  the  safe- 
i^uards  contained  in  the  fetal  tissue 
bill,  there  is  a  serious  danger  that,  if 
this  procedure  became  popular,  women 
could  become  incubat(ji's  for  the  new 
demanils  of  medical  science.  As  we  are 
seeini;  with  respect  to  efforts  to  altei' 
last  year's  civil  rights  compromi.se  and 
1990's  budt^el  summit  af^reemcnt.  com- 
promises such  as  the  fetal  tissue  safe- 
guards can  be  chant,'ed.  .Janice  Ra.v- 
mond  has  stated: 

Women  tjocome  the  resounes  whose  tjodies 
are  mined  for  scientific  trold  *  *  * 
handmaidens  for  medical  procedure  trans- 
plants. 

Mr.  President,  wh.y  has  such  an  ob- 
scure and  untried  technolot^y  as  tians- 
plantinn^  human  brain  cells  bein>,'  treat- 
ed as  a  mirat'le  cure?  One  suspects 
that,  in  the  case  of  man.y  proabortion 
K'roups,  this  is  hardl.y  more  than  a  c.yn- 
ical  attempt  to  enlist  another  jfroup  of 
hope-starved  Americans  into  efforts  to 
achieve  abortion  on  demand.  The  radi- 
cal abortion-on-demand  lobb.y  is  takinK^ 
advantat^e  of  the  hitrhly  charged  emo- 
tions surroundinji  the  issue  of  medical 
research  in  order  to  further  their  own 
atfenda  of  abortion  at  an.y  time,  for  an.v 
reason. 

Usint,'  the  remains  of  an  aborted  child 
for  medical  research  is  just  one  more 
way  to  justify  the  abortion  of  un- 
wanted babies  abortions  conducted  for 
the  convenience  of  the  mother  rather 
than  respectinR  an  innocent  human 
life.  It  is  time  to  end  the  manipulation. 

For  the  reasons  I  outlined.  I  will  vote 
atrainst  this  conference  report  and  I 
will  vote  to  sustain  the  Rush  adminis- 
tration's inexorable  veto.  Federal  fund- 
int,'  of  fetal  transplantation  experimen- 
tation would  allow  taxpayer's  dollars 
to  provide  for  a  system  of  treatment 
that  depends  solely  upon  a  stead.y  and 
increasing'  flow  of  aborted  babies.  This 


will  iji.itc  a  higher  societal  demand 
for  aborted  infants.  Surel.v.  America 
has  hitrher  ethical  standards  and  more 
important  national  priorities  than  har- 
vestini?  of  preborn  children  for  medical 
spare  paits. 

I  commend  Prcsidtuit  Bush  for  havinj^ 
the  couiatje  to  stand  up  and  say  that  he 
will  veto  this  let,'islation. 

I  thank  i7iy  colleague  from  Utah  for 
vieldin^r  time. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yi(>M  to  the  Senator 
from  Connect icul. 

The  PRESIDING  t.iMlti.l<  (Mr. 
Adams).  The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  my  colleatjuc 
from  Utah,  and  I  will  try  to  be  brief  be- 
cause I  know  a  number  of  m.v  col- 
leagues are  waiting.  1  want  to  thank 
the  distinu'uished  members  of  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resounes  Commit- 
tee who  broutiht  this  to  the  floor.  It  is 
obviously  a  contentious  issue,  fetal  tis- 
sue transplantation  research.  But  I 
also  think  there  is  a  point  here  that 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  the  midst 
of  this  debate  and  that  is  the  emphasis 
within  this  conference  report  on  those 
research  projects  that  address  medical 
problems  and  diseases  that  are  uni(iue 
to  women,  or  impact  women  in  dis- 
pioportionat  e  numbers. 

In  the  past,  as  has  been  mentioned  by 
others  here  today,  we  have  seen  too 
many  studies  conducted  where  women 
have  been  entirely  excluded.  The  most 
e^retfious  example  of  that  was,  of 
course,  the  recent  stud.y  done  with  as- 
pirin and  heart  conditions  where  22.000 
people  weri'  suljjected  to  that  test  to 
determine  whether  or  not  there  was  a 
relationship  between  the  use  of  aspirin 
and  reducintr  heart  conditions.  Of  the 
22.000  people  who  were  subjected  to 
that  exam,  not  a  sinjjle  individual  was 
a  woman:  an  absolutely  ludicrous  u.se 
of  research  dollars,  to  exclude,  en- 
tirely, the  women  of  this  country. 

This  repoit  makes  an  effort  to  ad- 
dress those  shortcoming's  by  focusing" 
on  such  diseases  as  osteoporosis,  ovar- 
ian cancer,  and  breast  cancer.  In  fact 
this  report  .sets  up  the  Office  of  Re- 
search on  Women's  Health  at  NIH  lo 
ensure  support  for  research  on  women's 
health.  I  think  the  committees  in  both 
the  other  body  and  this  Chamber.  Mr. 
President .  deserve  a  ureal  deal  of  cred- 
it for  that. 

On  the  fetal  tissue  issue.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
ThuknkjNDI  has  said  it  well.  This  is  not 
an  abortion  issue.  Thai  issue  «els  de- 
bated endlessly  in  this  Chaml)er.  and 
elsewhere,  and  will  continue  to  be  an 
issue  of  threat  contention. 

This  is  an  issue  that  Mroes  be.vond 
that  particular  question.  As  lonk'  as 
abortion  is  le^al  in  this  country,  and  it 
is.  the  (luestion  is  whether  or  not  fetal 
tissue  can  be  used  for  I'esearch  pur- 
poses, and  this  conference  report 
makes  that  possible  while  imposinj^ 
important  .safet,'uards.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant Lo  note  the.se. 


1  would  not  support  any  proposal 
that  would  encoura«-e  abortion.  While 
there  is  a  threat  concern  that  this  le^MK- 
lation  would  encourage  abortion  the 
safeguards  in  this  bill  ensure  that  the 
decision  to  terminate  a  pretjnancy  will 
be  independent  from  the  retrievel  and 
use  of  fetal  tissue.  In  addition  to  the 
extensive  ethical,  technical,  and  sci- 
entific review  that  all  research  applica- 
tion must  undergo  this  measure  would 
rcQuire  that  informed  consent  be  ob- 
tained only  after  the  decision  to  termi- 
nate the  pregnancy  has  been  made.  In 
addition  it  would  prohibit  women  from 
desi-^natint^  recipients  or  from  bein^ 
informed  of  the  identity  of  the  recipi- 
ent. There  ai-e  a  number  of  other  safe- 
t,'uards.  1  think  those  are  worthwhile. 

The  important  issue  here  is  that  crit- 
ical research  that  is  vitally  important 
lo  people  who  are  suffering'  from  dchili- 
latinM;  and  terminal  illnes.ses  proceed. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  commend  the 
committee  for  their  efforts.  I  hoix;  thai 
this  conference  report  will  be  adopted. 
And  I  hope  that  the  Pi-esidenl  would 
see  through  the  difficulties  he  has  with 
the  fetal  ti.ssue  issue,  and  sit?n  this  con- 
ference report  into  law.  It  is  a  critical 
piece  of  legrislation. 

I  thank  the  distint,'uished  Senator 
from  Utah  for  yieldini,'  me  time. 

The  PRKSIDINO  (lIM-'IfKH.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

.Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
disliniTiiishcd  Senatoi-  from  Washin^r- 
lon. 

The  l'Hi:.-^ll)l.\(;  (11  TICKR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washtntrton. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
doubtful  that  much  if  anythint?^  new 
can  be  added  to  this  debate.  The  sub- 
ject, however,  is  significant  enouMfh. 
and  important  enouM:h.  and  divisive 
enout,'h  so  Members  should  express 
their  own  views  on  the  subject. 

Clearly,  fetal  tissue  research  has 
been  important  in  the  past  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  and  of  the  world, 
and  will  be  important  in  the  future.  It 
has  led  to  the  vaccine  for  German  mea- 
sles, to  successful  research  for  the 
treatment  of  Rh  blood  disease,  for  tre- 
nelic  defe<:ts.  and  in  the  future  it  has 
real  promise  with  respect  lo  dialietes. 
Alzheimer's.  Parkinson's,  spinal  cord 
injuries,  and  a  number  of  prenatal  dis- 
eases at  the  same  time. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  real  issue  and 
a  leal  concern  by  reason  of  its  relation- 
ship with  abortion.  And  it  is  a  com- 
monly held  truth  that  fetal  tissue  re- 
search should  not  be  used  in  order  to 
encourai,'e  abortions  which  would  not 
otherwise  lake  place.  An  a  con- 
sequence. President  Reat^an  appointed 
a  21-member  panel  of  medical  experts 
and  ethicists  to  study  the  problem.  The 
very  substantial  majority  of  that  trroup 
carne  out  in  favor  of  allowing  such  re- 
search with  clear  restrictions  on  it.  To 
those  recommended  restrictions,  others 
have  now  been  added.  The  bill  codifies 
those  restrictions,  and  adds  others  to 
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them,  in  order  lo  separate  the  decision 
to  have  an  abortion  from  the  decision 
to  donate  fetal  tissue. 

This  Senator,  at  least,  is  convinced 
that  separation  is  complete  as  can  pos- 
sibly be  made  under  the  law  and  that 
under  those  circumstances  the  value  of 
such  research  should  be  paramount.  As 
a  consequence.  1  think  it  is  appro- 
priate, perhaps  even  urMrent.  that  the 
conference  committee  report  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  sent  to  the  President. 

It  is  a  divisive  issue.  It  is  an  issue  on 
which  thouLfhtful  art^uments  are  made 
on  both  sides.  It  is  an  issue  on  which 
the  threat  weiKhl,  in  the  view  of  this 
Senator,  comes  down  in  favor  of  allow- 
ing' such  research  under  the  restric- 
tions set  forth  in  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time'?  The  .Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana.  If  he  needs  more.  I  will 
be  happy  to  yield  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFrir!:H.  The  Sen- 
ator fi'om  Indian, I. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Piesidenl.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Utah  for  yielding'  me 
time.  I  will  try  to  confine  my  remarks 
to  the  3  minutes.  I  appreciate  his  gen- 
erosity offerint?  to  yield  more  if  I 
need  it. 

Mi-.  President,  when  this  legislation 
came  before  us  just  a  short  time  atro.  I 
Kave  a  lenijlh.v  statement  on  this  floor 
relative  lo  my  decision  on  this  ver.y. 
very  difficult  issue.  I  slrut^M'led  with 
this  personally  because  of  personal 
famil.y  experiences.  I  strufTRled  with 
this  from  an  ethical  and  a  moral  stand- 
point and  I  outlined  what  I  thought 
were  ethical  and  moral  considerations 
that  I  did  not  believe  the  le^'islation 
addressed. 

I  supported  Senator  Hatch's  alter- 
native because  I  thout4hl  it  provided  a 
way  in  which  we  could  continue  needed 
research  in  the  use  of  fetal  tissue  in 
treatment  for  some  very  serious  dis- 
eases. I  thouf,'ht  Senator  Hatch's  provi- 
sion was  well  thought  out.  documented 
by  scientific  evidence  and  support,  and 
was  a  wa.y  in  which  we  could  accom- 
plish the  MToals  that  we  were  attempt- 
\n^  to  accomplish  without  raisintj 
these  extraordinarily  difficult  ethical 
and  moral  questions.  I  was  dis- 
appointed that  his  effort  failed. 

I  supported  the  full  NIH  reaulhorizii- 
lion  because  of  the  very  important 
work  that  NIH  does,  not  because  I  was 
happy  that  Senator  Hatch's  effort 
failed,  but  because  the  rest  of  the  bill 
contained  very  important  authoriza- 
tion for  some  vei-.v  important  projects. 

I  was  hoping'  that  the  conference 
committee  would  take  some  of  the 
questions  that  I  had  raised.  Senator 
Hatch  and  others  had  raised,  and  try 
to  address  those  and  report  back  to  us 
a  conference  report  that  incorporated 
some  of  those  concerns.  They  have  not 
done  that,  in  my  opinion. 


l.-Mfjl 
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I  am  ifluclantl.v  llicn  m:o\\\u.  to  vote 
a>;ainst.  this  contVifiicc  rcpoil.  Thoio 
art!  many  projcits  within  the  NIH  au- 
thorization and  woik  that  NIH  con- 
ducts that  oltviously  I  support  and  that 
I  thinl<  aiv  impoitant  and  should  ko 
forward. 

My  vole  against  the  whole  l)ill.  how- 
over,  is  bas«'d  on  tho  fact  that  throuu'h 
press  accounts  of  this  and  throujih  pub- 
lic discussion  of  this  and  almost  the 
entiro  focus  of  the  disc-ussion  in  tht' 
House  of  Representatives,  in  the  con- 
ference and  even  toilay,  the  entire 
focus  is  on  the  fetal  tissue  research. 
That  has  become  the  hill  in  itself.  That 
has  become,  in  my  opinion,  the  vote.  I 
rejjiet  that. 

I  am  not  e.xactly  sure  what  the  Presi- 
dent shtnild  do.  I  think  he  should  veto 
it  and  make  a  statement  and  take  a 
stand  bi'cause  these  ethical-moral 
questions  have  not  been  adeciuately  ad- 
dressed. 

I  hope  that  we  could  then  sustain 
that  veto  and  net  back  tojjethei-  and 
press  forward  with  a  much  needed  reau- 
thorization for  NIH.  but  adopting 
somethintr  alont:  the  line  of  what  Sen- 
ator Hati'II  has  pioposed  as  an  alter- 
native way  of  continuing  Federal  fund- 
inn  for  important  research,  but,  in 
doinn  so  in  such  a  way  that  we  do  not 
encourage  or  use  fetal  tissue  from  elec- 
tive abortions  not  spontaneous,  not 
ectopic  pregnancies,  but  elective  abor- 
tions. I  think  that  is  a  line  drawn  that, 
needs  to  be  discussed,  and  that  is  what 
laises  the  nuestion  for  so  many  of  us. 

With  that,  Mr.  l'resi<lent.  I  thank  the 
Senator  fron>  LMah  for  his  tireless  woi-k 
and  efforts  on  this,  for  fiuhtinu'  the 
nood  finht.  I  regret,  he  has  <  ome  up 
short,  but  hopefully  he  has  laid  the 
groundwork  for  negotiations  at  a  fu- 
ture time  that  will  allow  us  to  accom- 
plish the  noals  everyone  wants  to  ac- 
complish with  this  legislation. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  H.XTCH.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
yield  %  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

The  PHKSiniNC.  OFFICKR  (Mr. 
I)(j|)|)).  The  Senator  from  Vermont  is 
recognized  foi'  W  (ninutes. 

Mr.  JKFFORDS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  NIH  conference 
report,  which  endorses  the  Research 
Freedom  Act.  I  strongly  urtfe  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same,  fre*-  of  any  lim- 
iting amendments. 

The  Congress  is  compelled  to  act  on 
the  issue  of  fetal  t  i.ssue  research  by 
three  undeniable  facts.  F'iist.  as  we  sit 
here  today,  millions  of  Americans  aie 
sufferinn  and  dyinn  from  progressive, 
deadly  diseases  Parkinsons  disease, 
diabetes.  pediatric  disordeis,  Alz- 
heimer's, and  many  more  with  no 
cure  in  sinht.  Second,  fetal  tissut> 
transplant  research  holds  t'normous 
promise  to  nive  those  suffering  signifi- 
cant therajwutic  help,  maybe  even 
(Hires.  Third,  against  all  loni<'.  the  a<l- 


ministration  refuses  to  allow  support 
for  this  research  to  move  ahead. 

For  10  year's,  medical  science  has 
thrived  on  the  use  of  fetal  tissue  re- 
sear-ch  the  polio  vaicine.  just  to  name 
one,  owes  its  discovery  to  this  wor-k.  In 
I98H.  though,  the  Reanan  administra- 
tion iunor'ed  the  advice  of  its  own  ex- 
pert panel  and  r'efused  to  allow  the  NIH 
to  proceed  with  a  human  clinical  trial 
usinn  an  implant  of  fetal  cells.  In  the 
ensuing  l  years,  this  moratorium  has 
stagnated  and  stalled  s(  ientific 
proKress:  the  research  exists  only  nar- 
rowl.y  in  the  United  States  today,  and 
scientific  advancements  are  a  pale 
shadow  of  what  they  would  be  if  r'e- 
.sear'ch  freedom  were  allowed. 

If  there  were  an.y  nood  reason  for  the 
moratorium,  ma.ybe  the  added  suffer-- 
inn.  iind  delays,  and  uncertainty  would 
be  justified.  Hut  there  is  not.  Strong 
ethical  guidelines,  r'ecommended  by 
ihi-  Reanan  ailministrat ion's  NIH  panel 
and  followed  by  the  resear't-h  commu- 
nity, fully  separ'ate  the  u.se  of  tissue 
from  the  abortion  decision  and  proce- 
dure. The  one  cannot,  and  does  not.  in- 
fluence the  other.  If  this  bill  becomes 
law.  those  provisions  would  become 
Federal  law.  with  criminal  sanctions 
for-  violation.  As  the  NIH  panel  found, 
thei'e  is  no  evidence  none  that  any 
abuses  have  occur'red.  or'  would  in  the 
futur-e. 

I  have  car-efully  considered  the  argu- 
ments raised  against  lifting  the  mora- 
torium. I  am  convinced  that  the  moral, 
humane,  logical  choice  is  to  use  this 
tissue  to  save  lives  where  we  can.  I  also 
have  r'eviewed  the  so-called  com- 
promise option,  of  only  usinn  the  tissue 
fr'om  spontaneous  abor'tions  and  ec- 
topic pr'etrnancie.s.  If  this  were  truly  a 
viable  alter'nat  ive,  it  would  be  in  use 
now.  It  is  not. 

As  a  result,  we  have  only  one  option 
that  responds  to  the  nreat  need  of  the 
millions  of  Amer-icans  who  suffer  fr-om 
incur-able  diseases.  This  r'esearch  offer's 
them  and  their  many  millions  more 
loved  ones  a  yift  of  hope.  The  I'loi  k  is 
licking  for  each  one  of  them.  We  can- 
not tur'n  our  baiks  on  them  any  moi-e. 
It  is  lime  for  us  to  act.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  we  should  vote  in  favor 
of  the  Research  Freedom  Act.  as  pro- 
vided in  the  NIH  confer'ence  r'eport. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  thi.s  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  the  conferees  for'  r'e- 
taininn  an  amendment  that  I  offered  to 
the  NIH  ReautlKjr'ization  Act  during 
Senat-e  t;onsidcratioii  of  th(>  bill.  This 
amenilment  is  thi'  Wor'kt;rs'  Family 
Pi'otection  A(-t  which  addresses  the 
poisoning  of  American  families  with 
chemicals  from  the  wor'kplace.  Toxic 
materials  leaving  the  workplace  on 
workers'  clothinn  has  bec-n  documented 
many  times  dating  back  to  at.  least 
lf):tt. 

Much  has  been  said  by  me  and  other's 
on  the  issue  of  fetal  tissue  r'eseart'h  and 
the  need  to  protect  fetuses.  Well,  my 
provision     pt'ote<'ts     fetuses.     Studies 


have  shown  that  fetuses  and  children 
are  at  risk  from  exposure  to  toxic 
chemicals  inadvertently  brought  home 
from  the  worki)lace.  For-  example,  the 
leail  levels  of  the  newbor-n  babies  of  the 
wives  of  lead  workers  have  becni  found 
to  be  hinh  enough  to  pose  a  risk  to  the 
baby.  The  Workers'  Family  ProtC(-tion 
Act  will  reinforce  much  of  the  r'esearch 
done  by  NIH  to  protect  the  health  of 
mothers,  fathers,  childi'en.  and  fetuses. 
The  greater  nood  will  be  served  by  en- 
acting this  bill. 

Befor-e  closing,  however-.  I  would  like 
to  expr'ess  my  concern  over-  the  funding 
provisions  for-  th(!  Workers'  Family 
Protection  Act  as  contaim.vl  in  the  con- 
ference report.  I  have  always  worked 
and  will  continue  to  work  har'd  to  help 
NIOSH  funding.  I  have  carefully  de- 
sinned  this  leni-slation  so  as  not  to  im- 
pose a  significant  burden  on  any  Fed- 
eral anent-.y.  The  highest  cost  in  an.y 
year-  is  projected  to  be  rounhl.y  SJOO.OOO. 
To  hold  this  pr-ovision  hostage  to  ob- 
taining an  additional  %'lh  million  for- 
NIOSH  seems  unfair-.  I  look  for-war-il  to 
wor'kinn  with  my  i-olleanues  to  reach 
an  acceptable  resolution  to  the  funding 
of  the  Wor-kers'  Family  Protect  ion  Act. 

Mr'.  Pr'esident,  I  yield  the  floor'. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICPiR.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator-  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  1  found  a 
very  interesting  editorial  In  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  toda.ys  date.  June  ■!, 
I9*t2.  entitled  'Tryinn  To  Make  Abor- 
tion the  Sour'ce  of  Miracles."  It  is  writ- 
ten by  Stephen  Chapman. 

I  would  like  to  read  this  editorial,  be- 
cause I  think  it  means  a  nreat  deal.  It 
says. 

Aljortion  Is  often  a.s.s<x-iale(l  with  death, 
for-  some  mysterious  r'eason,  Inrt  pio-choicer-s 
now  p<jrnay  it  as  a  lour>t.rtin  of  life.  With  a 
few  precious  iplls  from  an  aljortetl  fetus,  we 
are  told,  siieme  <'an  banish  one  awful  illnesis 
attor  another  Parkinson's  drsca.se.  Alz- 
heimor's,  dialjetps.  Even  some  pro-lifeis  have 
toncluded  that  if  abortions  are  (joiiiK  to  con- 
tinue, some  Kood  may  as  well  corite  of  them. 

The.se  romiriu  medital  miracles  have  pei-- 
suaded  Iwth  houses  of  Connr-ess  to  swallow 
any  rjualms.  Despite  the  prospect  of  a  presi- 
dential veto,  they've  re<:entlv  voted  to  lift 
the  Bush  adriilnistr alion's  lian  on  federal 
lundin»;  of  ex|ieriments  usrnn  fetal  li.ssue 
from  elective  aljortioris. 

The  administration  prefer-s  to  set  up  a  na- 
tional tissue  Ijiurk  for-  this  sort  of  re.searcli. 
loUectrnK  tl.ssue  taken  from  letusos  doomed 
liv  rrature,  not  human  choice  those  lost  in 
misiairiaKeh  anil  eclopii,-  pr-enriancles.  Critics 
say  It  wont  work:  Hither  allow  abor'lcd 
fetuses  to  be  used  or  tofKet  about  helping  all 
the  people  affli<led  liy  devastating  but  p<i- 
lenlially  i  urable  dl.seasfs. 

One  of  the  people  Invited  to  testif.v  anainst 
the  Ijan  last  year-  was  Guy  Walden,  Baptist 
iinnistei'  from  Texa.s,  who  told  a  Senate  com- 
riuttee  that  a  letal  tissue  transplant  done  in 
the  womb  nray  save  Ills  son  Nathan  fi-om  a 
laie  enzyme  defit  len<.y  that  killed  two  of  his 
other-  children.  A  strong  argument  anainst 
Prestilent  Bush's  policy-.'  Not  exactly:  Na 
than  Waldens  transplant  can\e  from  an  ec- 
topU  preMnancy. 

Likewise,  pioneering  work  on  treating  Par-- 
kinson's  dLsease  with   I'et-Jil  brain  cells  was 
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L. tilled  out  In  Mexico,  usintf  exactly  the  .soi! 
of  material- tissue  from  miscar-rianes -that 
the  president's  critics  say  we  can't  I'ely  on. 

Plenty  of  medical  experts  defend  the  ad- 
ministration plan.  Robert  Cefalo,  a  professor- 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chap- 
el Rill  medical  school,  voted  with  the  major- 
ity as  a  member  of  a  1988  federal  advisory 
panel  which  endor-sed  repeal  of  the  existing,' 
l)an.  He  says  the  proposed  tissue  bank  has 
■t;ieat  merit." 

The  head  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
H'',ilth.  Bernadine  Mealy,  who  al.so  voted  in 
1988  to  lift  the  tjan.  says,  '-1  can  state  un- 
equivocally as  a  physician  and  scientist  that 
this  approach  is  feasible."  Formei-  Sur-Keoii 
(Jeneral  C.  Kverelt  Koop  a»,'r-ees. 

The  opponents  scolf,  nolinn  that  few  mis 
carriaKes  take  place  in  hospitals,  where  the 
remains  can  be  preserved,  and  that  most 
riiiscaiiiatfes  and  ectopic  pr-esnancies  yield 
no  usable  tissue.  True.  But  of  the  750,000  mis- 
carria^es  that  take  place  very  year'  in  this 
country,  about  100,000  do  occur  in  hospitals. 
About  that  many  ectopic  pregnancies  also 
occur  annually,  all  of  which  require  sui'Kery. 

Kxpeits  estimate  that  from  5  to  7  percent 
of  these  would  pr-otluce  usable  tissue,  which 
surprise— is  about  the  same  percentage  as  for 
elective  atjortions.  So  the  adminlstt-ation's 
tl.ssue  bank  could  be  expected  to  collect  sev- 
eral thousanil  fetuses  a  year.  That  should  be 
plenty  for  any  for-eseeable  lesear-ch  needs, 
since  fewer  than  100  transplants  usinM:  fetal 
tissue  have  ever-  been  done  In  this  country. 

Whether  medical  miracles  await  isn't 
clear-.  The  president's  critics  talk  as  if  only 
his  obstinacy  stands  In  the  way  of  a  speedy 
remedy  for  Parkinson's  di.sease.  which  causes 
a  .severe  loss  of  muscular  control  and  can 
le.ad  to  dementia.  In  fact,  fetal  tl.ssue  tr-ans- 
plants  have  yet  to  provide  a  cure  for  the  ail- 
merrt  and  may  never. 

Hirtish  researcher-s  concede  that  such 
lieatments  aren't  likely  to  help  many  pa- 
tient-s,  Neurosui-»fery  pr'ofessor  Robert  .J. 
White  of  Case  Western  Reserve  Univer-sity  in 
Cleveland  says  the  experiments  done  so  fai- 
-•have  demonstrated  little  measurable,  last- 
irrg  improvement"  and  finds  scant  evidence 
to  suggest  they  will  lead  to  a  cure.  For'  dia- 
betes and  Alzheimer's,  wher-e  far  le.ss  re- 
sear'ch  has  Ijeen  done,  the  po.ssibr litres  are 
even  more  speculative. 

Honest  medical  expert.s  ma.v  differ  on  the 
value  of  the  administration's  tissue  bank,  or 
of  fetiil  ti.ssue  i'esear'ch  itself.  The  real  force 
for  lifting  the  current  ijan,  however,  comes 
from  abortion  rights  advocates.  They  would 
like  to  endow  abortion  with  a  humane  aura, 
as  a  source  of  immense  benefits  to  the  sick 
an<l  dying. 

Turning  abortion  into  the  sour-ce  of  medi- 
cal breakthroughs,  r-eal  or  potential,  would 
make  it  that  much  harder  to  r-estrict  or  pro- 
hibit. If,  on  the  other  hand,  fetal  tissue  r'e- 
search <-an  proceed  with  material  from  mis- 
carriages and  ectopic  pr'egnancies,  one  ex- 
cuse for  abor  tion  on  demand  evapor'ates. 

Lifting  the  administration  ban  is  part  of  a 
str'ategy  to  obscure  the  ugly  fact  at  the 
hear't  of  abortion  -that  it  kills  a  living  being 
which  is  recognizably  human.  If  pr'o-choicers 
waiit  to  combat  death  and  suffering.  Ihev'ie 
starting  in  the  wr-ong  place, 

Mr  Pi-esident,  I  do  not  know  wliethci 
.<11  1)1  t.hese  nreat  scientists  who  sa.y 
I  liat  we  can  find  enough  fetal  tissue, 
healthy  fetal  tissue,  fr'om  ectopic  pren- 
nancies  and  mi.scarrianes  ar-e  rinht  or 
wr'onn.  But  1  believe  in  some  of  these 
people  who  have  made  these  comments. 
They    ar'e    nreat    scientists,    The,v    are 


meal  niniu.il  jihy.sici.iii.s.  'I'licy  arc 
nreat  medical  pi'actitionei's. 

Now,  thcri^  Arc  nthrrs  on  the  other' 
sidi'  Willi  ili^iHiti-  this.  Oti  the  other- 
hand.  I  warned,  \vh(>n  we  bi-out;ht  this 
bill  up  oi-it4inally,  if  there  is  any  r'eason 
to  base  an  opinion  that  ectopic  pren- 
nancics  and  niisi  ai-i-iatrcs  will  piotiuce 
enough  healtli,\-  fetal  tissue  to  continue 
the  reseai-ch,  tiicn  tiicrc  i.s  no  reason  to 
net  caunht  up  in  the  abortion  debate. 

I  resent  people  coining  hei-e  and  indi- 
cating that  I  ai-n  not  for  fetal  tissue 
ti'ansijlant.it  ion  research,  because  I  arn 
hoping'  liuii  we  will  find  enough 
healthy  tissue  from  ectopic  pren- 
nancies  and  niiscai-rianes  to  do  the  job 
without  netting  into  the  unly  issue  of 
abortion.  I  think  we  can.  Medical 
science  thinks  we  can.  Innumerable 
doctors  and  scientists  think  we  can. 
The  Pr'esident  thinks  we  can.  The  top 
doctor-  at  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  thinks  we  can  do 
this.  Dr.  Ma.'^on.  who  heads  the  Public 
Health  .Ser'vice.  thinks  we  can  do  this. 
The  top  offi<  jal  ,u  tlie  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  thmk.--  this  is  viable, 
and  man.v.  maii,\'  other's. 

And  yet  here  we  ctre.  exactly  where  I 
said  we  would  ie.  insisting  on  this  lan- 
nuane  beiny  pari  of  this  conference  re- 
port, knowing  that  the  President  will 
probably  veto  this  bill,  and  he  will 
probably  veto  it  becau.se  it  is  S3  billion 
over'  his  r'econinieinied  budnet  for'  fiscal 
1993. 

A  number  of  nood  thinns  in  this  bill 
will  not  no  forward  either,  all  because 
my  colloanues  are  not  willinn  to  see  if 
the  fetal  tissue  hanks  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  established  b.v  an  Executive 
order  will  wor'k.  And.  the  ICxecutlve 
order  is  already  beinn  implemented. 
No.  the,y  want  to  r'ush  ahead  and  have 
people  at  these  family  planninn  clinics. 
man,y  of  which  are  nothing  but  abor- 
tion mills,  to  tell  these  little  teenaned 
nirls  that  the.y  ar'e  doinn  a  nreat  thing- 
for  society  b.v  abortinn  their  babies  so 
that  societ.v  can  use  the  tissue  from 
those  abortions  in  savinn  lives.  Al- 
thounh  savinn  lives  is  somethinn  that 
we  all  hope  will  happen  thr'ounh  fetal 
tissue  transplantation  research,  some 
scientists  feel  that  the  ther'apeutic 
benefit  from  fetal  tissue  has  not  yet 
been  demonstrated. 

I  think  we  need  to  reauthorize  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  bill.  This 
bill  is  not  noinn  to  make  it.  In  the 
process,  the  wronn  me.ssane  Koes  to  our 
scientist.s  .it  NIH  that  other'  than 
what  the  President  has  done  throunh 
the  fetal  tissue  bank  Connress  lit- 
ei'ally  is  not  noinn  to  be  in  full  support 
throunh  authoi'ization.  And  in  the  end. 
1  think  fetal  tissue  research  is  hurt  by 
this  ver.v  issue  and  by  the  very  wa.v  it 
is  beinn  put  forth  today. 

I  have  also  made  it  clear  that  if  all 
these  scientists,  includinn  the  head  of 
HHS.  the  Assistant  .Secretary  in  charne 
of  health  at  HHS.  the  head  of  NIH.  and 
so  many  other  scientists,  includins.;  C. 


Everett  Koop.  in  whoni  all  of  us  have  a 
lot  of  confidence,  ai'e  all  wronn.  I  will 
then  help  to  use  induced  aborted  tis- 
sue, and  that  is  no  small  offer.  But  I 
say  this  becau.se  I  feel  very  deeply 
about  seeinn  that  fetal  tissue  trans- 
plantation research  noes  forward.  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  believe  that  fetal  tis- 
sue may  be  efficacious.  I  want  to  see 
all  research  avenues  open  to  scientific 
investination. 

Yet.  in  this  rcnard,  we  need  to  recon- 
nize  that  HH.'-^  has  already  benun  im- 
plementation of  the  fetal  tissue  re- 
s<>ar'ch  bank  undei-  the  Executive  order 
of  the  President.  It  is  noinn  forward, 
and  so  we  do  not  have  to  net  into  the 
unly  issue  of  abortion  or  the  use  of 
elected  abortion  tissue. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  yielding 
my  time  to  the  other  side  because  we 
ar-e  short  on  time  and  I  want  to  accom- 
modate my  friends  and  col  leagues  in 
the  Senate.  How  iriuch  time  should  I 
yield'? 

Mrs.  K.AS.^iniAlM  .Mr.  President.  I 
woulii  like  2  or  :i  minutes. 

.Ml.  HATCH.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinnuished  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  i-ecognized  for  3 
minutes 

Mr-s.  KAS.-^l'.HAl.M  Mr  President,  I 
v(M'y  much  appreciate  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mi-.  Hatch]  yielding  me  a  couple 
of  minutes  to  speak  to  this  confei'ence 
report. 

The  President  has  said  he  would  veto 
it.  That  has  been  debated  rather  exten- 
sivel.v  this  afternoon.  He  has  spoken  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  S3  billion  over  his 
budget  authorization. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  I  would 
like  to  speak  to  for  a  moment  because 
I  think  it  is  very  important  for  us  to 
understand  the  difference  between  an 
authorization  and  an  appropriation.  W'e 
have  S3.1  billion  in  funding  authorized 
over  the  level  that  was  requested  by 
the  President.  But  when  the  appropria- 
tion is  brought  to  the  floor  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  that  appro- 
priation  will  be.  or  should  be.  within 
the  President's  request.  I  am  just  as 
concerned  as  the  next  person  about 
costs,  and  I  think  we  must  be  more 
vinilant  than  we  have  been. 

I  would  certainly  be  supportive  of  the 
President's  efforts  in  the  appropria- 
tions process  to  make  sure  they  fall 
within  the  President's  guidelines.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  can.  I  am  not  concei'ned 
at  all  that  we  cannot  meet  that  budget 
request  at  the  time  of  the  appropria- 
tion. 

Let  me  nive  .you  an  example  of  the 
funds  that  are  authorized  and  are  I 
think  ones  that  can  easily  be  main- 
tained within  the  guidelines  of  the 
President's  request:  The  conference  re- 
port authorizes  S2.67  billion  for  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute:  SI. 4  billion  for 
the  National  Heart,  Lunn.  and  Blood 
Institute:  and  S500  million  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aning. 
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'riic  corirciiMicc  report  diH-s  not  <iii- 
t horizc  Sl.lj  billion  for  u  now  cliniial  w- 
siMrt;li  <  enter  at  the  National  In.sli- 
tutps  of"  Health.  II  does  authorize  what. 
8unis  tiiiKht.  bo  needed.  This  is  ov(>r  a  7- 
yoar  period,  it.  is  ni.v  understandini;. 
Tliis  is  not.  a  fiuuro  even  that  is  there. 
At.  the  time  of  the  appropriation  is 
when  we  should  inonit.oi'  what  e.xaci 
Slim  would  l)i>  appropriated  foi-  thai 
amount . 

The  ronfi'renie  rtjporl  does  not  au- 
thorize S;<21  million  foi-  the  punhase  of 
:J00  aoros  of  land  at  the  Nat  ional  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  That  is  an  authoriza- 
tion statement  that  was  made.  aMain. 
with  no  sum  of  mone.v  that  was  deter- 
mint>d  oi'  over  what  period  of  time. 

I  reall.v  believe.  Mr.  I'resitlent.  that 
the  conc(>rns  with  coat  ean  easil.v  bo 
met.  I  shai«'  the  worry  of  Senator 
H.VTCii  who  spoke  to  some  of  the  miero- 
manat^'inc  of  the  earmarks.  I  think  we 
worry  about  that  in  a  numlier  of  other 
areas  of  tloveinment  and  where  we 
must  be  more  viuilant  is  in  the  over- 
sifjhl  that  we  (^an  e.xeroise.  in  how  the 
programs  are  run.  and  at  the  time  of 
I  he  appropriat  ions. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health 
conferemc  bill  and  the  issues  it  ad- 
dresses are  far  too  important  to  bo  de- 
railed by  potentially  coiroolable  dis- 
putes over  the  authorization  level.  1 
am  absolutely  convineed  I  his  is  so.  and 
I  think  it  would  be  very  misleadinn  for 
us  to  not  und(>rsland  the  diflei-ence  be- 
tween an  aut  lioi'izai  ion  and  an  .ippi'o- 
priation  of  this  kind. 

I  uri;e  my  eolleatrues  to  join  mo  in 
.sending  this  bill  out  (jf  the  House  and 
Senate  and  to  the  I'resident's  desk,  antl 
I  ur«e  support  for  the  pa.ssau'o  this 
afternoon. 
I  yield  I  Irtie. 

Mr.  KKNNKDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  I'Hi:siI)lNC.  OKKICKH.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Masaai'husetts  has  6  minutes 
\2  seconds. 

Mr.  KKNNKDY.  1  yield  myself  .'j  min- 
utes. 

Ml'.  President.  I  want  to  express  ap- 
prooiation  to  Senator  KA.s.sKU.Mi.vt  for 
addressint,'  the  issue  of  the  investment, 
in  biomedical  research  that  this  par- 
ticular authorizuition  let,Mslation  au- 
thorizes. 

I  <lo  not  know  why  it.  is  when  we  talk 
about  invest  int^  In  the  health  of  our  fel- 
low Americans  to  prevent  the  I  million 
cancer  deaths  each  year  or  the  over  a 
million  deaths  from  cardiovascular  dis- 
oase  wo  are  told  that  we  art;  spondintc 
loo  mu(  h  money.  These  are  real  p<-ople 
dyinu  from  diseases  that  we  have  the 
potential  to  cure.  So  why  is  it  when  we 
tr.y  to  invest  in  biomedical  research 
thi'  administration  .sees  that  as  unwar- 
ranted spending''.'  Hut  it's  OK  to  spend 
billions  of  tlollars  on  the  H  2  bomber  or 
S»I. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  am  prouil.  The 
$5.:i'l  billion  that  we  have  authorized 
for  these  important  prot;rams  is  an  in- 


vestment in  our  future  and  I  hope  that 
wo  will  flight  to  appropriate  the  nec- 
essary funds  to  assure  our  countr.ys 
leadoiship  in  biomedi<^al  research.  Dur- 
\nv.  the  last  12  years,  the  NIH  has  .seen 
rjiodest  (growth  of  2  to  3  iiercent  pei- 
.year  above  inflation  over  the  past  dec- 
ado,  the  success  rate  for  NIH  c(jmix't- 
\nii  reseaich  piojects  has  declined  from 
I  in  :}  funded  applications  to  1  in  1.  In- 
a(le(|uate  tundintr  of  the  NIH  threatens 
to  impede  the  critical  prok'ress  wo  have 
made  and  forecloses  us  from  developint,' 
desperately  needed  treatment  and 
cures. 

This  legislation  will  assure  that  the 
Federal  rommilinent  to  biomedical  re- 
.search  will  be  there. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  i.ssue  of  the 
abortion  versus  research,  lot  mo  just 
summarize  very  briefly  our  p<jsition. 
The  measure  before  us  is  not  about 
abortion.  It  is  about  whether  to  allow 
the  use  of  tissue  that  would  otherwise 
Im>  discarded,  for  medital  research  to 
save  lives.  Nothini;  in  the  bill  will  pro- 
vide (Micourauement  for  abortion.  In 
fact,  if  its  promise  is  fulfille<i.  the  re- 
sr>arch  may  lead  to  fewer  abortions. 

There  is  no  foundation  or  corrobora- 
tion for  the  administrations  claim 
that  women  will  decide  to  have  abor- 
tions in  order  to  donate  tissue  for  rc- 
seart'h.  Instead,  there  is  a  sound  evi- 
dence to  rofute  that  a.ssumption.  Petal 
tissue  has  been  useil  for  research  since 
the  in.'iO's  with  no  link  to  the  iiui<lence 
of  abort  ion. 

VVc  listened  to  the  debate  on  this 
issue  when  we  considered  the  bill  last 
month,  and  we  are  hearing'  the  same 
groundless  art,'uments  as  wo  consider 
the  conftMonco  report.  Whore  is  the  evi- 
dence? Where  is  the  evidence  for  the  al- 
Iej,Mt.ions.  the  charu'os.  and  the  mis- 
repre.sonlations  that  a  woman's  deci- 
sion to  have  an  abortion  will  be  inllu- 
enced  l)y  Kedei-al  support  of  fetal  tissue 
transplantation  re.search?  The  evidence 
is  not  there,  and  it  has  not  boon  put 
foiward  to  tho  Senate  this  afternoon. 

Fetal  tissue  transplantation  research 
as  an  incentive  for  abortion  is  espe- 
cially unlik(dy  since  there  will  be  no 
assurance  that  a  tissue  from  a  particu- 
lar abortion  could  bo  or  would  be  used 
for  roseari-h.  Kvidence  presented  liefore 
our  Conmiitteo  on  Laboi-  and  Human 
ResouiH  OS  at  a  hearing  on  Novemljor  21. 
1991.  indicates  that  recent  success  in 
tho  private  sector  with  fetal  to  fetal 
transplantation  to  correct  xenotic  de- 
fects would  actually  load  to  reductions 
in  the  instance  of  abortion  if  tho  re- 
sear(;h  wtM'e  to  reci>ivo  Federal  support. 
So.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been  pointed 
out.  the  198H  NIH  human  fetal  ti.ssue 
transplantation  research  panel  ap- 
pointed by  the  Reagan  administration 
overwhelmintrly.  18  to  3.  recommended 
the  course  of  action  which  wo  are  put- 
tiim  forward  to  the  Senate  here  today. 
Then  tho  additional  advisory  commit- 
tee unanimously  recommended  these 
recommendations   to   the   Secretary   of 


HHS.  That  panel  included  thooloMrian... 
phy.sicians,  scientists,  and  law.yers. 
many  of  whom  are  opposed  to  abortion. 
Tho.y  considered,  in  public  forums,  the 
ethical,  lethal,  and  .scientific  ramifica- 
tions of  this  research  and  vote  over- 
wholmintrly  that  this  research  should 
uo  forward. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  in- 
clude in  the  Rkcohi)  I  will  o.xtond  the 
remarks  with  rouaid  to  tho  microman- 
a^'intj  in  particular  with  rojjards  to  the 
women's  issue  and  inclusion  of  minori- 
ties. 

NIH  has  net^loctod  tho  health  needs  of 
women  and  minorities  for  t<io  \nnsi.  Ac- 
cordini,'  to  a  GAO  report,  the  NIH  has 
failed  lo  pro(X'ily  implement  its  own 
policy.  The.se  pi-ovisions  simply  take 
slops  toward  closint;  the  health  «ap 
women  and  minorities  face  today.  We 
havo^sot  out  in  tho  confertmce  report  to 
direct  the  Diret^tor  of  the  NIH  to  estab- 
li.sh  guidelines,  including'  specification 
of  circumstances  whore  inclusion 
would  be  impractical.  Wo  must  assure 
that  women  and  minorities  have  the 
ability  to  participate  in  NIH-supported 
clinical  trials. 

Finally.  iMr.  President.  I  want  to  ad- 
dress tho  administrations  fetal  ti.ssue 
registry  restricting^  the  source  of  fetal 
ti.ssue  to  spontaneous  abort itms  and  ec- 
topic prennancios.  An  estimated  15  to 
20  portent  of  recoi^nizabb;  pregnancies, 
or  about  700.000  end  in  spontaneous 
abortions  in  the  first  ttimoster.  acrord- 
ititf  to  the  .Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association;  (JO  iH-rcont  are  due 
to  ('hromosomal  abnormalities  and  are 
not  suitable  for  transplantation,  cited 
in  the  current  Reviews  and  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology.  That  loaves  280.000:  77 
percent  of  spontaneous  abortions  do 
not  result  in  reiojinizable  fetal  ti.ssue. 
cited  in  the  .Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  A.ssociation.  This  leaves  70.000. 
Most  spontaneous  aborted  fetuses  die 
in  tho  uterus  2  or  3  weeks  prior  to  abor- 
tion. One  K^roup  found  fewer  than  1  in 
500  specimens  yield  ti.ssue  that  was  via- 
ble and  useful  for  transplantation  this 
leaves  about.  110  potential  soui'ces  of 
ti.ssue  in  the  Nation:  110.  to  be  col- 
lected from  50  States,  and  thousands  of 
hospitals  for  the  proposed  tissue  bank. 
The  fiK'ures  for  t'ctopic  protjnancies 
are  similar.  Mr.  President.  There  are 
approximately  88.000  ectopic  projf- 
nanoics  a  year.  With  early  diat,'nosis.  75 
percent  can  bo  treated  with  sui'i^cry 
and  chemical  therapy.  Of  the  ectopic 
pregnancies  treated  by  suruery.  95  per- 
cent have  no  viable  tissue.  Of  tho  re- 
maining 5  [KM'cent.  there  is  a  hit,'h  fre- 
quency of  Konetic  abnormalities.  It  is 
estimated  that  loss  than  .500  ectopic 
pref,'nancies  per  year  would  be  appro- 
priate for  use  in  humans. 

The  Presidents  program  is  not  an  al- 
ternative. Tho  potential  benefits  of 
fetal  tissue  transplantation  research 
offers  extraordinary  hoix-  to  tons  of 
thousands  of  families  that  are  afflicted 
with   Parkin.son's  disease.   Alzheimer's 


.ii.-<  .1.-1  ,  dial)ci,i-s.  cannot  and  must  not 
bo  ilenied  b.y  this  bod.y  here  this  after- 
noon. 

So  I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  wo  will 
t,'et  a  stronj,^  voice  in  support  of  this 
proi^ram.  It  is  an  investment  in  tho 
health  and  the  well-beinx  of  all  tho 
families  here  in  this  country  and  there 
is  no  hik'hor  priority. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Prosident.  I  rise 
today  to  urire  approval  of  the  con- 
ference report  accompan.yint,'  H.R.  2507. 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  Reau- 
thorization Act  of  1992.  Tho  conference 
auroemont  contains  a  numl)or  of  impor- 
tant tthanK^es  and  advancements  to  our 
world-loading  biomedical  research  pro- 
gram and  will  sitinificantly  enhance 
the  work  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  (NIH).  It  will  continue  to  move 
us  forward  in  searchinK-  out  causes, 
treatments  and  preventive  strategics 
to  health  problems  affecting  so  many 
.■\meiicans. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  particularly 
plea.sed  that  the  conference  agreement 
includes  several  initiatives  I  have 
worked  on  for  some  time.  First,  the 
a«reoment  maintains  tho  provisions  of 
S.  1887.  the  National  Institute  for  Nurs- 
ing' Research  Act  of  1991,  le«:islation  I 
introduced  in  October  of  last  .year 
alonK    with    my    colleatruos.    Senators 

KKNNKDY.  INOUYK.         BlIHDICK.         and 

1).\S(HI-K.  This  proposal  would  appro- 
priately elevate  the  status  of  the  suc- 
cessful National  Center  for  Nursinyr  Ro- 
search  INCNRl  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  to  that  of  an  in.stitute 
the  National  Institute  for  Nursing'  Ro- 
search. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  appropriate  that 
Congress  lake  the  important  stop  of 
elovatint,'  tho  status  of  the  Nursing 
Center  to  that  of  an  institute,  for  it  is 
lonR  ovordu(>.  Amerii.a's  ncarl.v  2  mil- 
lion nurses  have  for  too  lont,'  been  de- 
nied the  recoi,'nition  and  status  they 
deserve  within  our  health  care  system. 
Throughout  our  Nations  history. 
nur.ses  have  boon  at  the  core  of  our 
health  care  system,  providint,'  hitJrh 
(lualit.v  and  cost-effective  care.  Yet. 
tho  role  and  accomplishments  of  nurses 
within  the  health  care  system  have  too 
often  not  boon  M:iven  appropriate  and 
equal  rocounition.  And  so  it  has  boon  in 
the  area  of  research.  While  NCNR  has 
proven  itself  as  a  major  force  within 
NIH.  and  despite  a  structure  and  list  of 
a<tivities  which  put  it  on  par  with 
other  Institutes,  it.  has  not  boon  duly 
recognized  throuk'h  designation  as  an 
Institute. 

The  National  Center  for  Nursing  Re- 
search has  been  tremendously  success- 
ful in  its  short  history.  ThrouM^h  its  Di- 
vision of  Kxtramural  Prot,M'ams  antl  Di- 
vision of  Intramural  Research,  NCNR 
has  produced  critical  research  finding's 
that  are  already  resulting  in  more  af- 
fordable. hi«:her  iiuality  health  care  for 
many  Americans.  For  example. 
throuK'h  a  tirant  from  NCNR.  nui-se  re- 
.scarchers  at  the  University  of  Iowa  are 


developint,^  i  o;^t  fllccuvi'  w.iy.s  ol  rcduc- 
insr  the  incidence  of  falls  amonw:  frail 
older  Americans.  The  results  of  this  re- 
search will  tjreatly  improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  many  older  Americans,  while 
loworint^  lontr-torm  care  costs  for 
themselves  and  their  families  by  reduc- 
ing the  incidence  of  broken  hips,  a 
leading'  cause  of  nursing  home  admis- 
sions. This  is  the  t.vpe  of  si>ecific 
health  outooiTie  research  that  will 
allow  the  NCNR  to  further  build  on  its 
impre.ssive  boK^inninj,'  at  the  NIH. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  am  pleased  that 
S.  966.  tho  Contraceptive  and  Infertil- 
ity Research  Centers  Act  of  1991.  a  pro- 
po.sal  that  I  introduced  last  year  alonti; 
with  Senators  Packwood.  Hatkiklu. 
MiKi'i.sKi.  Simon.  Ckanston.  and 
LiKHKKMAN  has  been  maintained  in  the 
conference  at^roement.  This  bipartisan 
initiative  would  provide  specific  520 
million  authorization  for  the  establish- 
ment of  three  research  centers  focused 
on  develop!  nt,'  impi'ovod  methods  of 
contraception  and  two  research  centers 
focused  on  improvin^r  our  ability  to  di- 
ajjnoso  and  treat  infertility.  As  a  meth- 
od of  addressing:  the  shortaMre  of  quali- 
fied researchers  in  these  areas,  a  loan 
repayment  prot,'ram  for  graduate  stu- 
dents and  health  professionals  who 
at,'roe  to  conduct  research  on  contra- 
ception and  infertility,  is  also  author- 
ized. 

There  is  a  tremendous  need  for  these 
chani^es.  The  United  States  is  without 
(luestion  the  world  leader  in  biomedical 
research.  Vet.  when  it  comes  to  re- 
search and  development  in  the  areas  of 
infertility  and  contraception,  wo  have 
lat,'n:ed  behind  a  number  of  industri- 
alized nations  in  the  world.  This  is  true 
despite  tho  fact  that  infertility  and 
contraception  arc  central  concerns  to 
millions  of  Americans  of  ehild-boarin^^ 
as^e. 

Nearl.v  2'v?  million  couples  desiring'  to 
have  children  strutiwlo  with  the  heart- 
break and  frustration  of  infertility. 
And  each  year  about  3  million  Amer- 
ican women  an«^uish  over  an  unwanted 
prok'nanoy.  All  of  those  individuals  can 
benefit  from  intensified  research  on 
these  basic  family  planning  issues. 

Mr.  President,  wo  can  all  aRiee  that 
abortion  is  no  one's  first  choice  for 
avoiding  unintended  births.  Yet.  of  the 
3  million  women  who  unintentionall.v 
become  pret^nant  each  year,  about  half 
will  terminate  their  pref^nancies.  And. 
nearly  half  of  the  abortions  that  occur 
each  year  involve  women  who  have  un- 
intentionally become  pret^nant  because 
the  contraceptive  method  they  were 
usinM:  failed.  The  fact  is  that  there  arc 
only  a  limited  number  of  safe  and  ef- 
fective methods  of  prcvontinii  preji- 
nancy.  Moi'o  research  is  clearl.v  needed 
into  improved  contraceptive  methods 
so  that  the  number  of  unintended  prew:- 
nancies.  and  thus  abortions,  can  be  re- 
duced. That  is  a  result  we  can  all  em- 
brace regardless  of  our  political  or  re- 
ligious  beliefs. 


And  just  as  those  who  are  not  pre- 
pared to  bear  children  should  have  ac- 
cess to  safe  and  effective  contraceptive 
methods,  those  who  want  to  become 
parents  should  have  access  to  safe  and 
effective  methods  to  help  them  con- 
ceive and  bear  children.  Tho  cau.ses  of 
infertility  are  often  not  ea.sy  to  diiiR- 
nose.  nor  are  they  uniformly  treatable. 
Treatments  are  usually  expensive. 
costinM:  Americans  approximately  $1 
billion  in  1987.  Yet  even  with  such  a 
lart^e  expenditure  of  funds,  today  only 
about  60  percent  of  infertility  cases  are 
treated  successfully.  Clearly,  more  re- 
search is  needed  into  the  causes  of  and 
treatment  for  infertility  in  both  men 
and  women.  This  lot,Mslation  takes  im- 
portant antl  lon^,'  awaited  steps  to  im- 
prove our  research  efforts  both  on  in- 
fertility and  contraception. 

Mr.  President.  H.R.  2507  also  includes 
important  portions  of  the  Women's 
Health  Equity  Act.  Enactment  and  ef- 
fective implementation  of  these  provi- 
sions are  essential  if  we  are  to  assure 
fairness  in  biomedical  research.  Im- 
provements are  needed  in  a  number  of 
areas,  includintr  the  number  of  women 
and  minorities  included  in  NIH  spon- 
sored clinical  trials,  tho  number  of  re- 
search projects  and  clinical  protrrams 
focused  on  women's  health  issues,  and 
the  number  of  women  in  hi^^her  level 
positions  at  the  NIH.  Those  provisions 
would  \i.o  a  lonx  way  toward  ritrhtins  an 
historical  wronj;  and  improving'  our  ef- 
forts with  ref,^ard  to  women's  health  re- 
search. I  want  to  especially  commend 
my  colleague  on  the  Labor  Committee. 
Senator  Mikulski.  for  her  excellent 
leadership  in  this  critical  area. 

H.R.  2507  also  authorizes  a  major  in- 
crease in  our  efforts  to  combat  breast 
cancer,  a  terrible  disease  that  strikes 
one  in  nine  American  women.  Last 
year  we  were  able  to  sitinificantly  in- 
crease support  for  breast  cancer  re- 
search at  NIH  through  the  appropria- 
tions process.  The  $133  million  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  .vear  1992  will  provide 
a  lonMT  overdue  boost  to  brciist  cancer 
research.  But  clearly  more  must  be 
done.  H.R.  2507  recot,'nizos  this  and  au- 
thorizes SlOO  million  for  fiscal  .year 
1993.  It  also  authorizes  S75  million  for 
research  on  ovarian,  cervical,  uterine 
and  other  cancers  of  the  female  i-epro- 
ductive  s.vstem  and  a  more  vlt^orous 
pro^-^ram  to  combat  prostate  cancer  in 
men.  Wo  simply  have  to  make  a  trreater 
commitment  t,o  research  in  these 
areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  component  of  this 
losiislation  that  hivs  received  the  most 
public  attention  is  the  lifting  of  the 
Bush  administration  ban  on  federally 
funded  fetal  tissue  research.  This  ill- 
conceived  ban  blocks  research  that 
holds  MTfoat  promise  for  millions  of 
Americans  who  suffer  from  conditions 
such  as  Parkinson's  disease.  Alz- 
heimer's and  diabetes.  The  little  pri- 
vately funded  fetal  research  that  has 
been   done    has   shown   ureat    promise. 
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Thi-  li.ui  must,  be  lit'lod  so  that  li'k'iti- 
mate  ami  pot.ontially  life-Riving'  re- 
search can  he  expanded  and  so  that  we 
can  assure  that  all  such  reseaich  meets 
national  unifoini  standards.  The  con- 
ference agreement  achieves  these  im- 
portant tioals  and  provides  ctmiprehen- 
sive  and  appropriate  sal'etfuards  airainst 
misuse  or  abuse.  The  Senate  on  a 
stronts'  l)i  partisan  vote  lejected  the 
misguided  arguments  that  liftint,'  the 
ban  in  some  way  miifht  promote  or  en- 
coura>fe  abortion.  -Senators  with  very 
different  views  on  the  issue  of  choicp 
stood  shouldci-  to  shoulder  in  support 
of  liftintf  the  lian  last  month.  Kven  Otis 
Bow(!n.  M.l).,  the  vei'v  person  who  as 
Secretai'.v  of  FiHS  oi-dered  the  I'esearch 
ban  under  the  Rea^^an  administration, 
now  believes  that  the  l)an  should  be 
lifted  based  on  ihanj^ed  circumstances. 
For  the  sake  of  the  millions  of  Amer- 
ican men.  women,  and  childien  for 
whom  this  research  offers  hope  where 
this  is  none  now.  1  call  upon  President 
Hush  to  put  politics  aside  and  support 
this  provision.  His  decision  on  this 
i.ssue  will  be  a  true  test  of  presidential 
character. 

Mr.  President,  there  ai'e  too  many 
othei-  important  components  of  this 
le>?islation  foi'  me  to  touch  on  them  all. 
but  I  want  to  also  mention  one  impor- 
tant addition  it  makes  toward  combat- 
tint?  another  overwhelming  prol)lem 
confr'onl  int;  our-  Nation  ti'aumatic 
brain  injury  |TH1|.  TIU  is  the  leading' 
disablei-  and  killer'  of  childr'en  and 
.vounts'  adults.  Hver-y  year'  2  million 
Americans  sustain  a  tr-aumatic  l)r'ain 
injur-y.  The  legislation  before  us  takes 
the  important  step  of  authorizintr  funds 
to  ensui*e  the  identification  and  assess- 
ment of  vicrtims.  allow  accur'ate  assess- 
ment of  insruance  ne(>ds  and  provide  a 
basis  for-  a  mor'e  rational  alloiation  of 
resources  by  establishinij  TBI  as  a  sep- 
arate* r-eportinu  cateu-or-y  in  l'"oderal 
data  collet  tion  system. 

Mr'.  President.  Iiesides  m.v  position  or; 
the  Lal)or  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee which  reported  out  this  leirisla- 
tion,  I  also  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Appr-opriations  Suboonmiittee  that 
funils  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  other-  health,  education,  and  social 
ser'vices  pr-ourams.  As  chair-man.  1  have 
made  exi)anded  sut)l)<Ht  of  biomedical 
r-esearrh  a  prioi'ity.  In  3  .vears,  we  have 
been  able  to  increase  support  l'f)r'  work 
at  NIH  by  26  percent,  from  $7.1  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1989  to  S9.0  billion  in  fis- 
cal year  1992.  I  wish  we  could  have  been 
able  to  provide  even  more,  because  I 
lielieve  biomedieal  r'esearch  is  an  essen- 
tial national  irrvestmenl  and  a  cr'itical 
component  of  our-  health  car-e  system. 
However-,  we  hav»>  hoow  <-onst fained  b.v 
an  ill-<onceived  19!»0  l)ud^'et  ak'r'eement 
that  has  paralyzed  our-  ability  to  effec- 
tively deal  with  the  health  cai'e.  edu- 
cation and  job  tiainini,'  needs  of  th*? 
Amer-ican  people  an  atfreement  that 
denied  Congress  the  ability  to  make 
dei;isions    about     national     priorities. 


This  agreement,  if  left  unchanf,'ed.  will 
foi-ce  sitjnificant  reductions  in  many 
important  pr'ORrams  within  our  sub- 
committees juiisdi(rtion.  The  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year-  1991$  budget  reduces 
outlays  for  prot^iams  within  our-  sub- 
committee by  about  1  perrent  from 
their  fiscal  year  1992  levels.  At  these 
levels,  we  simply  will  not  b(>  able  to 
make  the  necessar.v  investments  in  our- 
human  inlrastr'ucture.  includint,'  bio- 
medical r-esearch. 

We  need  to  change  our-  spending  pri- 
orities to  recognize  the  chani,'in>f  na- 
ture of  the  world.  The  cold  war  is  over. 
We  won.  That  provides  us  with  the  op- 
portunit.y  to  a<l(lress  \on\i  nej^lected 
needs  at  home.  Last  year-.  I  attempted 
a  fir-st  step  toward  seizintj  this  oppor- 
tunity, b.y  offer-int?  an  amen<iment  to 
the  fiscal  year  1992  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Kducation  appropria- 
tions  bill  to  shift  $3  billion  from  unnec- 
essar-y  Department  of  Defense  procur'e- 
ment  funds  approved  befor-e  the  fall  of 
the  Herlin  Wall  to  sever'al  vital  health 
and  education  prok'r-ams.  M.v  tr-ansfer- 
amendment  would  have  incr-eased  funil- 
ink"-  for-  NIH  r-esearch  by  5570  million. 
While  this  initial  effort  did  not  prevail. 
I  believe  it  has  set  the  statue  foi'  a  slt,'- 
nificant  and  essential  shift  in  spendinj,' 
priorities  this  year.  I  encourai,a>  my 
collea^rues  who  join  in  support  of  this 
cr-itical  letiislation  to  wcjrk  with  me  to 
assur-e  that  we  can  meet  the  t^oals  of 
this  bill  by  i-eor-derins,'  our  national  pri- 
or-ities. 

Ml-.  Pi-esident.  the  lewislation  before 
us  is  vital  to  human  life.  It  must  not  be 
sacrificed  to  election  year  politics.  The 
American  people  are  lookini?  to  the 
Confess  and  the  Pr-esident  to  put  sav- 
\n^i  lives  above  politics  and  to  provide 
the  leader-ship  and  politif-al  will  ne<;- 
e.ssai'y  to  uuitkly  enact  this  legislation 
into  law. 

KACll.irY   E'llOTKCTKlN  I'KOVISIO.VS 

Mr-.  President.  I  would  like  to  enter- 
tain the  distiUkHiished  chairman  of  the 
Labor-  and  Human  Resoui-ces  Commit- 
tee in  a  brief  colloquy  to  clarify  one 
point  that  has  been  broiurht  to  our  at- 
tention reuardint:  the  health  facility 
protection  pr'ovisions  included  in  the 
confei'ence  aK'i'eement . 

I  have  been  contacted  by  individuals 
in  the  disability  community  who  are 
concerned  that,  the  intent  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  criminal  penalties  for 
those  found  to  "knowintrly  deter-, 
throuifh  any  deiiiee  of  physical  le- 
str-aint.  any  individual  fi-om  enterini,' 
or  exiting'  the  health  facility"  mik'ht  be 
to  deter  peaceful  actions  l)y  them  in 
their-  effort  to  promote  meater  public 
and  Government  support  for  p«;r-sonal 
assistance  services.  Does  the  Senator- 
share  my  undeistandinK  that  this 
clearl.y  is  not  the  intent  of  this  provi- 
sion'.' 

Mr'.  KF:NNKDY.  Yes.  As  chairman  of 
the  Senate  confer-ees,  I  cer-lainly  share 
the  Senator's  under'standins,'  that  that 
Is  not  the  intent  of  the  provision.  This 


provision  orit^inated  in  the  Huu.se  aiul 
the  House  report  on  H.R.  2.')07  makes  it 
clear  that  this  is  not  the  intent  of  its 
authors. 

Mr  HAIIKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  clarification. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr-  President.  I  yi«>ld  ;J0 
seconds  to  the  dist in^'uished  Senator- 
fi-om  Mississippi  (.Mr-.  Cf^cnitANj. 

Ml  COCHRAN  .Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  passage  of  this  conference  I'e- 
port.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  in  every  news  arti- 
cle I  have  read  about  this  bill,  it  has 
been  referred  to  as  a  fetal  tissue  bill.  In 
most  of  these  articles,  there  has  been 
no  mention  whatsoever  of  the  r-eal 
scope  of  this  bill. 

This  National  Institutes  of  Health 
Reauthoriziition  Act  of  1992  provides 
the  authorization  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  activities  at  several  of  the 
NIH  reseai'ch  institutes  that  have  dis- 
cover-ed  causes  an<l  cui-es  for  rnan.y  dis- 
eases. The  work  at  these  institutes  has 
saved  millions  of  lives  and  enhanced 
the  tiualit.v  of  life  for  many  other-s. 

The  two  lai-Rest  institutes  at  NIH 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  the 
National  Heart,  Lun«-.  and  Blood  Insti- 
tute focus  on  fin<linn^  new  wa.ys  of  un- 
der-stantlinj,'  and  tr-eatinti  the  two  lar-^- 
est  killers  in  the  United  States  heart 
disease  and  cancer.  In  addition  to  r-eau- 
thorizinj:  the  t,'ener-al  ac'tivities  of  these 
institutes,  the  bill  authorizes  a  new 
proMrram  for  the  study  of  pediatric  car- 
diovascular diseases. 

As  a  i-esult  of  this  bill,  there  will  be 
a  new  emphasis  for  r-esearch  on  breast 
cancer,  which  is  now  the  most  fre- 
quently occurrint,'  cancer  in  women, 
and  prostate  cancer,  which  is  now  the 
most  frequently  occuiiinfr  cancer  in 
men. 

Also  in  this  bill  is  authorization  for- 
continuation  of  the  activities  of  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine,  which 
has  as  one  of  its  missions  keepin^J 
health  professionals  in  rural  ar-eas 
abreast  of  the  latest  medical  informa- 
tion. This  is  v«»r.y  important  in  States 
such  as  mine  where  rural  he;ilth  profes- 
sionals frequently  <lo  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  acciuire  the  t.ype  of  informa- 
tion which  may  be  rrrade  available  b.y 
the  National  Libr-ar-y  of  Medicine. 

There  is  also  a  pr-ovision  in  the  bill, 
which  1  sponsored,  which  will  help  pr-o- 
vide  a  broader  base  of  resoai-i:h  exper- 
tise* throughout  the  country  b.v  provid- 
intr  Ki'ants  to  Slates  that  have  not  his- 
lorically  succeeded  in  the  hiu'hly  com- 
petitive NIH  Krant  process.  This  is  not 
a  set-aside  of  r-esear'ch  funds  but  is  a 
protrram  to  award  «r'ants  t.o  States  to 
help  them  improve  their  r-esear-ch  in- 
frastructur-e.  so  that  their-  collcK^es  and 
universities  have  the  capability  to  be 
more  competitive.  This  will  provide 
more  students  in  these  colleges  ami 
universities  the  ability  to  participate 
in  research  of  national  sii^nificance. 
thus  oncouratrinu'  them  to  pursue  a  ca- 
reer- of  their  own  in  st-ieritific  research. 
The  bill  befor-e  us  also  author-izes  the 
National  Kye  Institute  to  establish  and 


support  centers  for  clinical  research  on 
eye  cai'e  for  those  who  have  diabetes. 
Diabetes  is  the  leadintf  cause  for  new 
cases  of  blindness:  people  with  diabetes 
are  25  times  more  likely  to  become 
blind  than  tho.'se  who  do  not  have  the 
disease.  Within  a  decade,  almost  9  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  will  have  diabetes.  Research 
now  may  help  r-educe  the  incidence  of 
blindness  in  these  patients  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

There  are  many  pr-o«r-ams  and  activi- 
ties authorized  in  the  bill  which  ai'c 
necessary  if  we  ar-e  to  make  progress  in 
battling  these  threats  to  public  health. 
The  National  Institutes  of  Health  are 
envied  throughout  the  world  for-  their 
contributions  to  the  health  and  well- 
beintr  of  rriankind.  This  important  work 
should  continue. 

1  urf,'e  the  Senate  to  approve  this 
confer-ence  repoi-t. 

The  l'Ri:siI>IN"r,  OI'l'ICKH.  Who 
vields  time  ' 

Mr-.  HATCH.  Mi.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinu'uishcd  Senator 
tVdin  Kans.i 

The  PRESUHM",  ni-  1-  ICl-.K  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Ml-.  DOLP:.  Mr.  Pr-esident,  this  is  one 
issue  that  is  not  an  easy  one  for  any  of 
us.  and  under  nor-mal  circumstances  we 
would  leap  to  the  opportunity  to  sup- 
por-t  research  that  held  out  the  pr-omise 
of  advancement  in  solvint:  the  tiat,'e(ly 
of  diabetes.  Alzheimer-'s.  Parkinson's. 
and  other  similar  conditions.  But  in 
this  del)ate.  this  instance,  it  has  been 
complicated  by  legitimate  ethical  con- 
cerns rai.sed  ret^ar-dintr  abortions. 

Mr.  Pr-esident.  this  Senator  is  a  con- 
sistent supporter  of  let,Mslative  efforts 
to  place  limits  on  al)ortions  in  this 
<  ounti-y.  Those  who  support  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  ban  on  the  use  of  fetal 
tis.sue  obtained  from  elective  abor-tions 
ar-ffue  that  in  lifting  the  ban  it  may  in 
fact  encourage  abortions. 

But.  Mr-.  President,  after  car-eful  de 
lilieration  I  am  not  persuaded  that  pei-- 
mittinK  this  research  will  increase  the 
incidence.  Women  ar-rive  at  the  very 
difficult  decision  to  have  an  abortion 
after-  a  «reat  deal  of  personal  thoutrht. 
This  decision,  to  permit  donation  of 
tissue  will  be  made  after  the  initial  de- 
cision is  made.  The  Iet?islation  con- 
tains specific  safeguards  to  provide 
that  a  wall  be  erected  between  the 
abor-tion  decision  and  the  decision  to 
donate  tissue. 

Ther-e  are  additional  .safetruards  to 
prohibit  any  payments  or  r-enumei-a- 
tion  and  compensation  for  the  tissue  in 
question.  The  woman  is  also  prohibited 
from  desik'natintr  the  recipient  of  the 
fetal  tissue  ti-ansplant.  These  guide- 
lines were  developed  based  on  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Human  Fetal  Tis- 
sue Tr-ansplantation  Research  Panel  — 
many  of  whose  memliers  held  the  same 
deep  reservations  r-e^ar-dinK  abortion 
that  I  hold. 


Mr.  President.  1  was  perhaps  most 
str-ont^ly  persuaded  to  support  the  lift- 
ing of  the  ban  by  the  comments  of  the 
HoviM-end  Guv  Walden.  Revei-end  Wal- 
ili  II.  a  l^.ipti.^t  pieacher  fr-om  Texas,  is 
also  an  outspoken  pr-o-life  advocate. 
But.  Reverend  Walden  argued  that  this 
debate  is  not  about  abortion,  it  is 
about  life. 

We  can  all  a^-iee  that  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous nee<l  for  a  medical  break- 
thi-out,'h  in  the  treatment  of  a  myriad 
of  diseases.  Given  the  t^i-eat  promise  of 
fetal  tissue  ti-ansplants  and  the  protec- 
tions aMrainst  abuse  of  the  abortion  de- 
cision. I  lielieve.  as  do  many  of  my  col- 
leak'ue^.  Uiat  lo  support  this  research 
is  the  triic  i)i()-litV  position. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  m.v  t  inie. 

Mr.  HA'i'fH  .tdiiressed  the  Chair. 

The  I'RK.SIDING  OFFICKR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  vield  1  minute  to  the 
distin^'uished  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  S!:YMOrR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  1(1  ur^i-  imv  rolleat,'ues  to  support 
this  very  important  bill.  The  reauthor- 
ization of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  woi-- 
Ihy  pieces  of  le^'islation  we  will  vote  on 
this  year.  The  l)ill  covers  funding  for 
research  of  thou.sands  of  life-threaten- 
\x\^  diseases.  The  NIH  has  worked  for 
over  100  years  to  improve  the  health  of 
American's  throutrh  its  own  reseai-ch  as 
well  as  supporting  the  endeavors  of 
some  of  our  finest  i-csearch  institu- 
tions. 

The  most  discussed  portion  of  this 
bill  is  fetal  tissue  tr-ansplantation  re- 
search. I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  Re- 
sear-ch  Freedom  Act  and  believe  str-on^- 
ly  in  the  promise  it  affoi'ds  those  af- 
flicted with  chronic  diseases  such  as 
Parkinson's  and  Alzheimer's  disease. 
The  use  of  fetal  tissue  transplantation 
reseai-ch  has  provided  Parkinson's  pa- 
tients and  victims  of  such  life-threat- 
ening diseases  such  as  Alzheimer's,  dia- 
betes, and  epilepsy  with  the  hope  of 
leadint?  fulfilling'  lives  free  of  frustra- 
tion and  pain.  It  is  fetal  tissue  trans- 
plantation research  which  contributed 
to  the  development  of  the  polio  vac- 
cine. It  is  time  to  lift  the  mor-atorium 
on  NIH-^uppor-ted  fetal  tissue.  Sec- 
retary Howi'n.  the  Secretary  for  HHS 
who  imposed  the  moratorium  has  come 
forth  to  urse  this  action  as  w-ell.  Those 
on  both  sides  of  this  issue  a^ree  that 
there  is  undisputed  value  in  feUil  tissue 
research.  The  problem  lies  in  its 
sour'ce. 

The  solution  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration docs  not  so  far  enouK^h.  The 
proposed  bank  of  tissue  from  sponta- 
neous abortions  and  ectopic  pret,'- 
nancies  will  not  provide  enouk'h  usable 
tissue  to  do  the  kind  of  research  nec- 
essary to  find  the  cures  for  these  dis- 
eases. Tissue  taken  from  ectopic  prej?- 
nancies  or  miscarriai,'es  is  often  defec- 
tive or  diseased  and  not  suitable  for-  re- 
search. 


Althou^'h  the  focus  for  debate  on  this 
let,nslation  has  been  on  the  fetal  tissue 
transplantation  research  provision.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
turn  the  attentions  of  my  colleagues  to 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant piece  of  this  bill:  clinical  research 
equity  ret^ardinf,'  women  and  minori- 
ties. ThrouMTh  this  legislation,  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH  must  ensure  that  women 
and  minorities  must  be  included  in  re- 
search projects  where  appropriate,  and 
provide  an  analysis  of  the  variables 
beins,'  tested  as  to  their  effect  on 
women  and  minorities.  Resear-ch  i-ang- 
int?  from  tjender  differ-ences  in  clinical 
druK  trials,  treatments  for-  diseases,  ob- 
stetrical and  K'ynecolofjical  health  con- 
ditions, and  the  a^inK  pi-ocess  are 
amont?  the  many  resear-ch  projects 
made  possible  b.v  this  bill,  all  of  which 
I  believe  desei've  our  unanimous  sup- 
port. 

As  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  we 
enRaj,'e  our.selves  in  extensive  research 
and  experimenUxtion  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  laws  we  cr-eate  to  k'overn 
our  Nation.  Political  science  attempts 
to  entja(,'e  all  sectors  or  our  society 
equally,  in  or-der  to  have  successful  re- 
sults. However,  our  attempts  to  pro- 
vide equity  in  the  health  sciences  field 
have  failed  to  achieve  that  balance. 

The  lar^-est  imbalance  is  that  in  re- 
search trials.  Women  general ly  suffer 
from  mor-e  illnesses  than  men.  and 
while  the  life  span  of  women  is  tjen- 
erally  6  to  7  yeai-s  lont,'er.  this  in- 
creased lontfevity  is  often  compromised 
by  an  inferior  quality  of  life.  Yet.  in 
trials  to  discover  cur-es  and  ti-eatments 
for  disease,  medical  r-esear-chei-s  have 
excluded  women  fr-om  the  clinical  re- 
search. Heart  disease  is  the  No.  1  killer 
of  U.S.  w^omen.  yet  most  clinical  stud- 
ies and  inveslit^ations  do  not  include 
women.  Men  and  women  ai-e  indeed  dif- 
fei-ent  in  their  physiolok'ical  makeup, 
and  doctor's  cannot  be  clear  whether 
the  r-esults  found  in  a  male  study  can 
be  exti-apolated  to  women.  This  sce- 
nario is  repeated  in  innumerable  dis- 
eases- AIDS,  mental  illness,  addictive 
disorders,  et  ceter-a.  The  list  t^oes  on. 

Another  way  that  women  have  been 
short  changed  by  our  health  system  is 
throut,'h  allocation  of  dollars.  Histoi'i- 
cally,  female-specific  diseiv.ses  such  as 
breast  and  ovarian  cancer, 
osteoporosis,  and  others  have  been  un- 
derfunded. Incr-easint,'  attention  and 
funding'  has  been  piven  to  these  dis- 
eases, in  r-ecent  years,  but  they  are 
still  behind  in  terms  of  progress  beini? 

made. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  consequences  of 
this  inequity:  44.800  women  will  die 
this  year  in  the  United  States  of  breast 
cancer.  Each  year.  176.000  women  will 
be  diaRnosed  with  breast  cancer  with 
an  alarming;  !.T(»(i  m  my  State  of  Cali- 
for-nia  alone.  I'hi.s  dreadful  disease  ac- 
counts for  over  18  pei-cent  of  all  female 
deaths  in  this  country,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  take  the  lives  of  women  unless 
we  can  find  a  cure. 
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Hivasl.  crtnc**]'  cD.sts  this  nuunlry  ox- 
ptMiilit  uivs  wi>  ( iui  no  loimn-  affoiil  t In? 
cDst  uT  liuinaii  lilc  atul  Ww  vratwnw, 
t:ost.  KiU'li  yoar  we  mimmkI  $8  billion  in 
rhrp<:t  anil  indiiecf  losts  Tor  trcatiim 
wonicn  with  lirca.st  <  anciT  Wo  ni)w 
liavf  thi"  oppoilunitv  to  rodiuf  I  In- 
luitnlici'  of  livt-s  U>st.  and  dollai'K  spt'nt 
t  hiiiunh  this  important  piece  of  ietfisla- 
lion  that,  will  invest  $:}2ri  million  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  for  hieast 
eanicr  ies<'anh.  and  $7;>  million  lor 
ovarian  raiieer  research.  It.  is  impi-ra- 
live  that,  special  atieniion  is  Kiven  to 
woniens  health  as  s|)eciricd  in  the  pro- 
visions laid  oiil  in  this  hill. 

Raiher  than  ihinkinK  of  this  in  terms 
of  popiilalion.  think  of  the  women  in 
your  life  that  ate  at  risk  your  wile, 
your  dilUK'htt.u'.  your  mothtrr  who  may 
have  lireast  earner  or  who  may  con- 
tract this  disease  in  the  days  to  conn-. 
This  legislation  provides  new  hope,  and 
new  focus  for  the  women  and  for  the  re- 
seaii^h  community  within  this  country. 
Once  aifain.  Mr.  I'resident.  I  strontriy 
urt^e  mv  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
port, of  the  H.H.  'ifjO?  conference  report. 
Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  I'resident.  I  was  in- 
terested in  .Senator  Doi.ks  cltin«  lt<!v- 
erend  Walden's  situation.  The  Wahion 
case  is  one  of  the  most  widely  reporti-d 
and  touted  examples  of  fetal  transplan- 
tation. Interest  ini^ly  enoii^'h.  the  tissue 
for  that  transplantation  procedure  was 
from  an  ectopic  pre^'nancy.  e.xaclly 
what  I  have  been  arMuini;  for. 

Does  that  mean  that  the  w<iman  in 
this  ease  was  put  in  dant^er  in  order  to 
obtain  the  fetal  tissue  needed  for  the 
Waldens  baby?  I  am  sure  that  was  not 
the  case. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  rea- 
sons why  people  shoulil  vote  a^'ainst 
this  bill. 

Kirst.  e.x(-essive  authorizations  for 
spendini,'  $3  billion  above  the  Presi- 
dents 1993  budijet  request. 

Secontl.  the  provision  i-iH|uiies  the 
Secretary  of  HHS  to  appoint  an  ethics 
aflvisory  board  of  privali'  citiztm.s 
whenever  he  declines  ti)  funil  research 
on  ethical  u'lounds. 

These  people  can  overrule  object  ions 
by  the  Secretary  of  HHS  and  the  Presi- 
dent, unilaterally.  They  have  unilat- 
eral authority  to  make  important  deci- 
sions eoncorninK  majoi-  researcli  initia- 
tives. This  clearly  violates  the  appoint- 
ments clause  of  the  Constitution.  That 
alone  is  reason  to  vote  against  this 
bill. 

Third,  the  transfer  of  iiumeys  to  re- 
search for  new  and  costly  construction 
proiiiams  that  take  money  away  from 
necessary  research.  As  I  stated  earlier, 
women  have  to  he  included  in  this  bill 
in  the  clinical  researc:h.  I  have  lieen  at 
the  forefront  of  that.  For  example.  I  of- 
fered amendments  to  the  earlier  au- 
thorization bill  to  include  studies  of 
the  causes  of  mi.scarriat^es  and  ectopic 
pieuMiancies.  to  include  womon  and 
children  in  the  AIDS  vaccine  trials, 
and  to  intensify  breiist  cancer  research. 


Kinall.v.  Mr.  President,  there  is  the 
(juestion  of  fetal  tissue  transplantation 
research.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  NIH  Human  Petal  Ti.ssue  Trans- 
plantation Research  Panel  was  a  21- 
person  advisory  board.  Only  about  five 
of  the  members  were  known  to  hidfl 
prolife  views.  Five  out  of  21. 

Be  that  as  it  niiiy.  1  bidieve  fetal  re- 
.search  should  k'o  forward,  and  I  resent 
anybody  implyirm  that  I  believe  other- 
wise. I  have  said  that  if  we  do  not  have 
eiioimh  healthy  tissue  from  ectopic 
pieijnancies  and  mis<  arriai^es,  then  I 
will  lead  the  fii,'ht  to  u.se  any  kind  of 
t  issue. 

But.  why  pet  into  the  abortion  de- 
bate if  we  do  have  enouu'h?  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  says  we  have 
enoui,'h,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  says  we  have  enouk'h, 
and  the  Assistant  Si-cretary  for  Health 
says  we  have  enough.  Bernadine  Healy. 
head  of  the  NIH,  who  personally  be- 
lieves in  this  research,  sa.ys  we  have 
enou>,'h.  C.  Kverott  Koop.  the  former 
Surweon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  says  we  have  enoutfh.  More- 
over a  numl)er  of  other  top  research 
scientists  all  over  this  countr.v  sa.v 
that  they  believe  there  is  cnouuh  qual- 
ity tissue  available. 

So  why  «et  locked  up  in  this  debate, 
knowing  the  President  has  to  veto  this 
bill,  knowini,'  the  Hou.se  is  troinw  to  sus- 
tain that  veto,  and  .setting'  back  the  re- 
authorization of  the  NIH?  That  is  my 
point.  I  think  it  is  a  valid  point. 

I  warned  this  body  alioul  that  a  lew 
months  ak!o.  and  they  itfuored  t  he 
warninir.  and  now  we  are  in  this  pos- 
ture. Now  people  are  1,'oini,'  to  vote  for 
this  when  in  fact,  because  of  their  ap- 
proach, they  are  probably  setting  the 
NIH  reauthorization  bill  back  at  least 
a  year. 

The  Presidents  fetal  tissue  research 
bank  is  working:  it  will  work.  We  will 
have  enous,'h  healthy  tissue  throu^'h  ec- 
topic pregnancies  and  mis<-arria«es  to 
do  this.  It  is  cra/.y  to  i,'et  into  a  divisive 
public  debate  in  this  country  ovi-r  the 
issue  of  abortion. 

I  a«reo.  fetal  tissue  transplantation 
research  ouuhl  to  be  outside  of  the 
issue  of  abortion.  The  best  way  to  do  it 
is  the  way  I  am  suu^^esl  inn.  Most  jx'o- 
ple  would  admit  that  privately  even 
thouk'h  we  have  to  have  this  bit,'  public 
debate  over  an  approach  that  does  not 
warrant  public  support . 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  very  deeply 
about  this.  1  really  resented  some  of 
the  media  indicating  that  I  am  some 
sort  of  a  Neanderthal  arnuinu  au'ainst 
fetal  research.  That  is  pure  bunk.  I  am 
arKuiiitr  for  it.  Lot  us  do  it  the  ri«ht 
way  and  not  ttet  into  this  fi«ht  that  ir- 
ritates everyliody  year  after  year. 

I  pay  tribute  to  my  colloayiie.  Sen- 
ator .li-;s.sK  Hki.m.s.  We  are  all  prayint; 
he  will  be  all  ri^'ht.  He  asked  me  to 
make  it  clear  that  if  he  were  here 
today,  he  would  vote  airainst  this  bill 
for  a  variety  of  reasons.  I.  too.  have  to 


vote  no.  because  I  believe  that  this  is 
an  e.xerci.se  in  futility  that  will  ulti- 
mately deter  reaut  hori/.)n«  the  NIH. 

Mr  SIMPSt)N.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  suppfjii.  of  this  legislation.  My  col- 
leagues know  that  as  a  rule  and  as  a 
member  of  t  he  leadership.  I  am  a  vigor- 
ous supporter  of  the  Presi<lents  lenis- 
lative  atrenda  so  far  as  it  comports 
with  the  needs  and  desires  of  my  own 
constituents  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  But  on  this  i.ssue.  I  do  respect- 
fully disagree  with  him  as  do  many 
people  in  the  Stilt e  of  Wyomint:  and 
ai  ross  this  land.  I  think  that  our  fine 
i'resident  has  simply  notten  some  bad 
advice  from  a  small  cadre  of  advisors 
who  are  more  concerned  with  the  po- 
tential political  fallout  from  a  «roup  of 
very  committed  activists  than  i  hey  are 
with  scrutinizing  the  substantive  as- 
|)ects  of  a  v<'ry  complicated  issue. 

.Mr.  Piesidi-nt.  I  believe  it  is  time  to 
Ifet  real  about  the  emotional  i.ssues 
that  seem  always  to  confront  us  here 
and  to  stop  allowint,'  our  ^ood  sense 
and  reason  to  be  coopted  by  the  shrill 
rhetoric  of  political  polemicists.  It  is 
time  we  focus  on  and  de<ide  the  real 
issues  before  us.  with  a  view  to  fashion- 
ing sound  public  policy.  Not  i)olitics. 
not  polemics,  but  rational,  intellit^ent 
policy. 

As  many  of  my  collea^'ues  know.  I 
worked  loni,'  and  hard  with  Senator 
CiiAKivK  and  others  to  forestall  the  re- 
lease of  the  so-called  k'au'  rule,  an  ill- 
conceived  reu'iilation  which  restricts 
the  information  available  to  women 
who  recciv(>  reprodiK  live  health  <'aie  at 
title  X  family  plannintr  <  linics.  1  accept 
that  this  administration  continues  a 
poliiy  of  discouranin«  anythinn  which 
would  (nicourat,'e  or  promote  abortion, 
and  1  wholeheartedly  ai,'ree  with  that. 
But  the  iiAM  rule  is  not  about  abortion, 
and  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  was  ever 
cast  as  such.  But  that  is  a  debate  for 
another  <lay.  The  point  is,  if  we  are  to 
do  our  jobs  here,  then  it  is  time  we  Mcl 
away  from  unbendint;  ideology  that  po- 
larizes this  body  to  the  extdusion  of 
any  meaninttlul  dialofj-  or  factually 
based  discussion  of  the  i-eal  issues. 

Similarly.  Mr.  Presideiil.  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  NIH  reauthoriza- 
tion bill  which  woulil  lift  the  ban  on 
Federal  fundi uk  of  fetal  tissue  trans- 
plantation research  is  not  about  abor- 
tion, either.  This  provision  is  about  ex- 
pandintr  the  scope  of  rest.'arch  that  of- 
fers real  ho|5e  of  finding'  cures  for  Par- 
kinson's Disease,  from  which  m.v  dear 
f.xther  suffers,  childhood  diabetes,  and 
devastating  «enetic  disorders.  Mr. 
President,  this  provision  is  about  sav- 
in*? liV(!S. 

Unfortunately,  this  issue  has  from 
the  bcM^innint;  been  entanjrled  in  the 
abortion  tlebatc  a  place  it  most  as- 
suredly does  not  belontr.  When  the 
former  HHS  Se<'retary  imposed  the  ban 
on  fetal  tissue  research  funding?,  he  did 
so  solely  on  the  basis  of  an  unproved 
and   unfounded  a.ssumption;   that  such 


research  would  increase  the  liiinaiiii  tin- 
abortions  *  *  *  that  knowledtre  of  this 
research  would  lead  woitK^n  more  often 
than  not  to  op'  !n  t.-iimnate  their 
pretjnancies  foi  pui  p(isc.'<  ot  donating,' 
tissue.  There  was  no  scientific  argu- 
ment advanced  atrainst  this  research. 
The  sole  basis  of  the  objection  was  a 
presumption  that  .Xniciiran  women 
somehow  suffer  from  .i  ■lirniiiishcii  i  .i 
pacity  for  moral  choice.  As  husliaiui, 
father,  neighbor.  I  can  tell  you  that  I 
have  never  found  that  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.    President.    I   don't   want    to   t,'ct 
trapped    in    a    discussion    ni    .ilini'ioii 
here,  except  to  emphasize  one  poini 
one  essential,  factual  bit  of  history  in 
th(^  evolution  of  this  issue. 

In  1988,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  at  the  Secretary's  re(|uest.  con- 
vened an  outside  panel  of  experts  on 
fetal  tissue  research  to  study  the  ethi- 
cal. Ie«al.  and  scientific  issues  associ- 
ated with  the  research.  This  panel, 
which  was  composed  of  lawyer.'^. 
theoloK'ians.  ph.vsicians.  and  scientists, 
voted  oveiwhelmin^^ly  to  appiove  the 
transplantation  research  as  a<.:ceptable 
public  policy.  That  decision  was  adopt 
cd  unanimously  by  the  advisory  com 
mittee  to  NIH.  Concernini,'  the  likely 
social  effects  of  expanded  research  ac- 
tivity, the  panel  noted:  "Research 
usinK  fetal  tissue  has  been  conducted 
for  30  years  and  there  is  no  evidence 
the  research  has  encourat,'ed  abortion.  " 

.Just  to  ensure  that  the  scales  are 
never  tipped  in  favor  of  abortion,  the 
IcMrislation  before  us  today  contains  a 
number  of  ethical  safeguards  -all  rec- 
ommended by  the  NIH  experts  to  com- 
pletely separate  a  woman's  decision  to 
terminate  her  pre^^nancy  from  her  deci- 
sion to  donate  tissue  for  researcli. 
These  safeguards  are  sufficient  in  my 
mind  to  allay  any  possible  fear  of  im 
proper  or  mist?uide<l  divisions.  More- 
over, these  regulations  would  control 
both  public  and.  for  the  first  time,  pri- 
vately funded  research  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  fetal  tissue  transplan- 
tation research  holds  such  tremendous 
promise  for  so  many  American  families 
who  are  suffering  from  disabilities  and 
diseases  for  which  there  are  as  yet  no 
known  cures,  nor  effective  therapies. 
The  NIH  advisory  panel  noted  that  ex- 
perimental transplant  therapy  on  Par- 
kinson's patients  "has  resulted  in  sit?- 
nificant  clinical  improvement  and  real 
quality  of  life  chanties".  Juvenile  dia- 
betes, head  and  spinal  cord  injuries,  fre- 
netic abnormalities  which  result  in  so 
many  elective  abort  ions -all  of  the.se 
have  shown  evidence  of  responding:  to 
fetal  ti.s.sue  therapy.  What  lo^'ic  is  it 
that  would  hamstring  efforts  to  pursue 
these  promisinif  areas  of  inquiry? 

To  quote  Dr.  J.  Sanford  Schwartz, 
president  of  the  American  I-'ciicration 
of  Clinical  Research: 

Fetal  tissue  iransplanlaiioii  rt'.soaich  can 
l)e  a  very  useful  path  to  combat  pain  and  suf- 
fering *  *  *  it  [also]  may  be  the  only  briiisfe 
to  even  greater' discoveries  on  the  course  of 


(iisability  and  disease.  But  we  can  only  cross 
that  bridge  it  we  are  allowed  to  pursue  the 
research. 

In  tlic  fuiuif.  will  trood  science  have 
to  lie  111  son-.f  ways  better  than  just 
Mood?  Will  It  ,ilso  have  to  be  politically 
coircct?  If  thai  is  the  case,  we  have 
lost  the  fouiKiation  of  rcsi-ai-i  h  .\rhi'-vi-- 
innit  in  the  I'liitcil  Stati'S. 

Ii  IS  litnc  to  separate  abortion  from 
sriciii  c  and  politics  from  research.  We 
havt^  heard  mui  li  tod.iy  .iloiU  research 
freedom  and  sclent  iiu   integrity. 

I  am  heartened  to  stc  that,  on  this 
issue  at  least,  .so  many  of  my  col- 
leatiues  have  devoted  to  the  peiidinu 
)>roposal  the  tlioi'oii^h.  thouu^htful  re- 
view and  eonsiilerat ion  it  deserves.  I 
urfje  m.v  colleagues:  continue  to  let 
le.ison  ho  your  L'uide. 

Mr  1'1:LI>.  .Mr.  President.  I  strons,'ly 
support,  the  i onference  report  to  H.R. 
2.')07,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
Ke.iu!  horization  .-Vet  of  1992.  This  legis- 
lation will  irr(>atly  enhance  existing 
NIH  iirc.man'is  aiui  wijl  hro.iden  .md 
.sticn^thcn  the  pi-ci'nimcn!  position  of 
the  NIH.  the  world's  premier  liio- 
medic  ,il  !-eseai'ch  institution.  It  will 
also  make  nee(i(>d  ehantres  in  Federal 
poluy  that  have  hindered-  and  in  some 
I  a.M's  halted  scientific  research  in  this 
Nation  and  throutrhout  the  world. 

As  an  oriirinal  cosponsor  of  the  Sen- 
ate re.uithoi  izai  ion  In!!  and  as  a  lonj;- 
tinic  suiiitortei  oi  past  attempts  to  re- 
authorize NIH  programs.  1  am  encour- 
aL'-fd  ami  ple.ised  thai  this  excellent 
le^lshltiotl  IS  het'ore  US  today  This 
comprehensive  reauthorization  bill  will 
revitalize  many  existint;  programs  at 
NIH  ineludinu  research  on  breast  and 
l>i(istate  cancer.  /MD.S.  and  women's 
heait!:  needs  as  well  ,is  iicate  some 
import, mt,  new  ones.  I  am  especially 
ple.ised  and  *,n'atified  that  the  conferees 
included  and  expanded  provisions  con- 
taincii  m  i  he  .Senai  e-pa,-^sed  bill  that 
address  a  dhsease  of  threat  importance 
to  many  Rhode  Islanders  and  others 
across  this  Nation:  chronic  fat.ij^'ue  syn- 
drome ICFSi.  also  know'n  as  chronic  fa- 
tigue immunodeficiency  syndrome 
ICFIDS). 

Ml-.  President,  the  most  controversial 
part  of  this  bill  is  also  one  of  its  most 
important  accomplishments,  I  stront^ly 
support  the  provisions  of  this  1)111  that 
overturn  the  Hush  administration's 
ban  on  fetal  tissue  transplantation  re- 
search. While  the  questions  surround- 
ing the  debate  are  complex  and  require 
careful  consideration,  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
resume  funding  this  vital  research  re- 
search that  holds  «reat  promise  for  vic- 
tims of  many  debilitatiuK  and  painful 
diseases,  includin^r  Parkin.son's  and 
.Mzheimer's  disease. 

There  are  several  other  sections  of 
this  bill.  Mr.  I'r.^ident,  that  are  of  par- 
ticular inipoilancc  to  me.  I  strongly 
favor  those  provisions  that  provide  ad- 
ditional support  to  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  and  m  particular,  to  its  re- 


search and  cancer  control  prof?rams.  As 
the  author  of  the  lej^islation  that  cre- 
ated the  NCI  s  International  Cancer 
Research  Data  Hank  [ICRDB].  which 
assists  in  the  exchange  of  information 
on  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  can- 
cer between  clinicians  here  and  abroad, 
I  .im  very  pleased  that  the  Senate 
Lalioi  .md  Human  Resources  Coinmit- 
tt.-e.  m  Its  report,  recotrnizes  the 
ICHDHs  important  work  and  calls  for 
the  NCi  to  explore  further  ways  to 
seive  the  ICHDRs  services  and  needs.  I 
h(jpe  th.it  till  NCI  will  undertake  this 
effort  with  the  diligence  and  care  that 
it  deserves,  and  I  am  confident  that. 
under  the  excellent  leadership  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Broder,  the  NCI  will  give  the 
ICHDH  Its  continuing— and  its  strong- 
est   support. 

I  also  stroni/ly  support  the  provisions 
to  assist  in  the  collection  of  data  about 
traumatic  brain  injury  and  encourage 
research  on  the  brain  and  on  human  be- 
havior. During:  committee  consider- 
ation of  this  bill,  I  urged  and  am  de- 
lighted that  the  legislation  includes— a 
recognition  of  the  need  for  both  bio- 
medical and  behavioral  programs  and 
facilities  dedicated  to  the  study  of  vio- 
lence as  a  major  health  problem,  and 
effective  programs  of  intervention  and 
prevention. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  legislation  before  us  is  excellent 
and  farsighted  and  I  strongly  urge  pas- 
sage of  this  important  conference  re- 
port . 

Mt  I.K.AH^'  .M.'  I'resident,  today  the 
.Senate  will  senu  to  the  President  legis- 
lation that  moves  the  country  forward 
in  discovering  new  ways  to  prevent  dis- 
ease. The  NIH  reauthorization  bill  of- 
fers hope  for  reducing  the  enormous 
human  suffering  and  economic  losses 
from  illness,  and  improving  the  quality 
of  life  and  health  of  all  Americans.  It 
preserves  our  country's  preeminence  in 
biomedical  research. 

i  am  proud  that  the  cancer  registries 
bill  Congressman  S.^.ndkks  and  I  intro- 
duced just  a  few  short  months  ago  is 
included  in  this  important  legislation. 
The  bill  establishes  a  national  system 
of  cancer  registries  that  will  bolster 
our  efforts  to  win  the  war  on  cancer.  It 
will  give  researchers  the  information 
they  need  to  track  cancer  rates  and 
St  rengt  hen  prevention  efforts.  And  my 
legislation  takes  aim  at  one  particular 
cancer  that  has  reached  epidemic  pro- 
portions breast  cancer  by  launching 
a  comprehensive  study  to  determine 
why  it  hits  women  in  the  Northeast 
and  .Mid-Atlantic  States  hardest. 

.Ml  Piesident,  the  cancer  registries 
bill  pas.sed  the  Senate  earlier  this  year 
with  overwhelming,  bipartisan  support. 
A  recent  article  in  Reader's  Digest 
called  the  bill  the  cancer  weapon 
.•\merica  needs  most,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Rkcokd. 

The  President  has  made  it  clear  that 
he  will  veto  this  bill  because  of  the  pro- 
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vision  authorizinx  fetal  tissue  trans- 
plant research.  This  research  holds  tre- 
mendous piomise  for  the  treatment 
and  cure  of  incurable  diseases  like  Alz- 
heimer's. T'arkinson's,  and  juvenile  dia- 
betes. For  the  millions  of  American 
families  touched  b.v  these  diseases, 
fetal  tissue  research  is  the  litfht  at  the 
end  of  a  Ions  and  vei\v  dai'k  tunnel. 

Since  1987.  the  Rea>fan  and  Bush  ad- 
ministrations have  prohibited  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  for  fetal  tissue  re- 
seai'ch  on  the  jjrounds  that  this  re- 
search would  encoura^,'e  women  to  have 
abortions.  Two  separate  panels  of  ex- 
perts convened  b.v  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  concluded  that,  with 
adequate  standards,  this  important  re- 
search would  in  no  way  encouraKe 
abortions.  The  administration  it^nored 
tliose  conclusions. 

The  administration's  ban  on  fundini^ 
this  research  is  un<;onscionable.  Given 
the  safe^cuards  included  in  this  bill 
and  supported  by  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  Senate,  includinir  man.v 
Senators  who  oppose  abortion  rijjhts 
there  is  no  sound  reason  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  veto  this  bill.  Asserting  that 
lifting  the  ban  on  fetal  tissue  trans- 
plant research  would  encourat^e  abor- 
tions is  nothing'  more  than  a  red  her- 
rintr. 

I  do  not  want,  to  i^o  back  to  Vermont 
today  and  tell  Vermonters  that  the 
cancer  reu'istries  bill  and  the  entire 
NIH  reauthorization  has  fallen  victim 
to  election  .vear  politics.  President 
Bush  should  disretrard  the  pleadintjs  of 
special  interest  groups  to  veto  this  im- 
portant bill.  The  health  and  well-heink' 
of  millions  of  Americans  hand  in  the 
balance. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  lie  printed  in  the 
Rkcoku,  as  follows: 

[From  Reailor's  Ulxe.st] 

THK  CANCtlK  WKAI-ON  AMKRICA  NKKDS  MOST 
(Bv  John  H.  Healey.  M  D.» 

Donald  Austin  wa.s  astonl.shfil  by  what  he 
.saw  that  day  in  1975,  As  rhiof  of  Itie  Califor- 
nia cancer  reK^isiry.  Austin  dhectetl  one  of 
the  larK<?st  storehouses  of  local  cancer  sta 
tlstics  in  the  world,  antt  researchers  Ire 
(luenlly  i  onsulteil  him  about  the  Incidence  of 
the  disea.se  in  the  San  Fr.iii<:lsco  area. 

On  this  afternoon,  Austin  had  been  asked 
for  a  tally  f)f  all  cases  of  breast,  uterine  anil 
ovarian  cancer.  As  his  eyes  skiinmed  the 
computer  printout,  he  was  startled  by  a  dls- 
turblni;  trend  yeai  liy  year,  cases  of  uterine 
cancer  were  climbing  dramalli  ally. 

Austin  found  that  since  1960.  uterine  can 
cei  In  the  Bay  Area  had  risen  by  50  percent. 
Wor.se.  the  Incidence  amonx:  women  age  50 
and  over  from  affluent  Mann  County  had 
doubted  Why  were  these  well  off  women  at 
greater  risk'.' 

It  <lldn  t  take  lonK  to  finger  a  possible  cul- 
prit. Between  1965  and  1975.  prescriptions  of 
esirotten  the  hormone  used  to  treat  synip 
toms  of  menopause  had  tripleil  nation  wide 
LaiKe  doses  (far  laiKer  than  are  prescribed 
today  1  were  beliiK  Riven,  mostly  to  affluent 
women  over  50. 

Many  In  the  medical  profession  doubled 
the  link.  To  them.  estroKen  waw  a  wonder 
ill  UK    But  to  he  safe,  the  Fo<}d  and  Diuk  Ad 


ministration  advised  that  women  receive 
only  the  smallest  possible  dose  and  that  doc- 
tors balance  its  effects  with  the  hormone 
progesterone.  Within  three  years,  the  rate  of 
uterine  cancer  returned  to  normal.  Thanks 
to  a  Kood  cancer  registry,  at  least  3000 
women  a  year  -In  California  alone— are 
spared. 

With  no  cancer  registry  at  their  disposal. 
Massachusetts  health  officials  were  tjaffled 
by  a  sudden  epidemic  of  cancer  In  Woburn.  a 
Boston  suburb.  Only  days  after  Anne  Ander- 
son's .3'/j-year-old  son.  Jimmy,  was  found  to 
have  leukemia,  she  learned  that  two  other 
nelKhboihood  children  also  had  the  disease. 
Then  a  fourth  case  cropped  up.  And  when  An- 
derson brought  Jimmy  to  Boston's  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  General  Hospital  for  treatment,  she 
was  amazed  to  .see  a  number  of  familiar 
Woburn  faces  in  the  waiting:  room.  Could 
there  be  somethlntf  in  Woburn  that's  Kiving 
leukemia  to  our  children?  she  wondered. 

By  October  1979.  Antlerson  anti  her  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Bruce  A.  Youns.  had  tracked  down 
12  leukemia  cases  in  Woburn  double  the 
normal  incidence.  That  same  year,  state  en- 
vironmental engineer  Richard  Chalpin  sus- 
pected that  toxic  chemicals  illegally  dumped 
in  Woburn  had  made  their  way  Into  the 
water  supply.  He  checked  two  municipal 
wells  and  discovered  dannerously  hlt?h  levels 
of  an  industrial  solvent.  Then  Harvard  pro- 
fessors Marvin  Zelen  and  Steve  La^akos 
found  that,  on  average,  the  children  with 
leukemia  had  consumed  twice  as  much  con- 
taminated water  as  other  Woburn  younRsters 
had. 

Jimmy  Antleison  died  in  1981.  but  his 
mother  was  determined  to  help  other  kids. 
That's  when  she  and  Bruce  Yountr  helped  per 
suade  the  Massiichusetts  leKlslature  to  cre- 
ate a  cancer  registry.  Clusters  of  the  di.sease 
are  now  deteited  lonu  before  they  become  as 
wide.'^pread  as  the  tragic  Woburn  ca.ses. 

These  two  battles  in  the  war  against  can- 
cer Illustrate  how  vital  statistics  can  be. 
Ideally,  researchers  should  be  able  to  Kather 
intelllKence  on  all  forms  of  cancer,  not  onlv 
because  the  disease  Is  so  widespread  (one  in 
three  Americans  are  expected  to  contract 
.some  tyfie  of  it  in  their  iifetimei  but  also  be- 
cause it  is  Infinitely  complicated.  It  comes 
in  dozens  of  different  forms,  and  each  cancer 
can  have  many  causes  some  inborn,  others 
environmental.  There  are  also  dozens  of 
ways  to  treat  the  disease.  To  l)attle  such  a 
beast,  researchers  need  an  exact  statistical 
profile. 

But  many  parts  of  the  United  States  lack 
such  information  Ten  slates  have  no  cancer 
registries.  Mosl  of  the  others  do  not  record 
all  ca.ses  within  their  borders.  And  more 
than  a  third  fail  to  record  how  patients  are 
treated  or  whether  they  have  been  cured. 

Back  in  the  1930s  and  1940s,  many  states 
passed  laws  reuuiruiK  health  officials  to  keep 
track  of  tancer.  But  In  almost  every  case, 
these  laws  went  unfunded  (The  notable  ex- 
ception was  Connecticut,  which  has  operated 
a  model  rekistiy  since  1935.) 

Then,  In  the  early  1970s,  the  National  Can- 
ter Institute  be^an  keeping  accurate  records 
for  cancer  patients  In  five  states  (Hawaii. 
Utah,  New  Mexico.  Iowa  and  Connecticut) 
and  four  metropolitan  areas  (Detroit,  At- 
lanta. San  Francisco  and  Seattle i  These 
SEER  (Surveillance.  Epidemiology  and  End 
Results)  registries  cover  roughly  ten  percent 
of  the  nation's  population  They  are  useful 
for  making  broad  estimates  of  cancer  rates 
But  bci  ause  the  registries  ignore  90  percent 
of  the  population,  they  miss  smaller  trends 
such  as  the  leukemia  outbreak  in  Woburn. 

Three  years  ago.  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons,   with   the   help  of  the   American 


Cancer  Society,  started  a  second  national 
registry,  the  National  Cancer  Data  Base,  to 
track  how  well  different  treatments  work. 
The  data  base  covers  only  30  percent  of  all 
lancer  patients  and  misses  victims  cared  for 
outside  hospitals  or  in  hospitals  without  reg- 
istries. 

Gilbert,  H.  Friedell,  director  of  Kentucky's 
state  registry,  uncovered  exactly  the  kind  of 
problem  that  neither  SEER  nor  the  National 
Cancer  Data  Ba.se  would  have  picked  up. 
While  reviewing  state  statistics,  he  noticed 
that  women  in  Kentucky's  poverty  stricken 
Appalachian  aieas  weie  dying  of  cervical 
cancer  at  twice  the  national  rate.  Friedell 
found  that  many  women  there  were  unaware 
of  the  importance  of  regular  pap  smears, 
which  can  detect  cervical  cancel'  when  it  is 
still  curable.  Kentucky  officials  have  estab- 
lished a  community  outreach  program  to 
correct  the  problem. 

Even  if  SF:ER  and  the  National  Cancer 
Data  Ba.se  kept  track  of  more  cancer  pa- 
tients, they  are  not  geared  to  spot  local 
trends.  B.v  contrast,  a  good  state  registry 
can  identify  dozens  of  cancer  clusters  every 
vear.  Even  when  a  cluster  cannot  be  linked 
to  some  special  ciicumstance,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  public  understand  the  situa- 
tion. 

Consider  the  1990  scare  in  Taylorville,  III., 
where  neuroblastoma,  a  rare  <ancer  of  the 
nervous  system,  had  stricken  three  infants. 
Such  a  i-ate  was  several  times  the  expected 
incidence,  and  parents  suspected  the  chil- 
dren had  been  harmed  before  birth  by  con- 
taminants their  mothers  inhaled  from  a 
toxic-waste  site.  After  extensive  interviews. 
however,  the  Illinois  State  Cancer  Registry 
determined  none  of  the  mothers  had  been  at 
the  site,  and  careful  monitoring  showed  that 
no  contaminants  had  made  their  way  to  the 
outside  air.  The  town  of  Taylorville  heaved  a 
sigh  of  lelief. 

As  important  as  the  need  for  good  registers 
is  the  need  for  uniform  statistics.  Unless 
data  from  all  50  states  can  be  tallied,  we  can- 
not get  detailed  pictures  of  rare  cancers. 

Consider  osteogenic  sarcoma.  oi-  bone  can- 
cer. Even  at  major  facilities  like  New  York 
City's  Memorial  .Sloan-Kettering  Cancer 
Center,  we  cannot  collect  enough  dat^i  to  de- 
tect broad  trends  in  the  dlsea.se.  But  in  Swe- 
den, which  opeiates  an  excellent  cancer  data 
base,  orthopedists  recently  discovered  that 
the  mean  age  of  (>6ople  afflicted  with  bone 
cancer— generally  considered  a  disease  of 
growing  tranes-  has  gradually  been  increas- 
ing. Perhaps,  then,  we  should  be  watching 
for  a  .second  variety  of  osteogenic  sarcoma, 
causetl  by  different  genetic  mechanisms  than 
in  the  younger  person's  form  of  the  disea.se. 
If  we  could  track  the  cancer's  path  through 
the  entire  U.S.  population,  who  knows  what 
we  might  learn'' 

It  would  al.so  be  useful  to  track  the  rare 
side  effects  people  experience  from  cancer 
therapies.  .Some  reactions,  such  as  the  minor 
brain  damage  that  can  ilevelop  In  leukemia 
patients  who  have  received  whole  brain  radi- 
ation, occur  many  years  after  a  patient  is 
treated.  So  unless  all  cancer  victims  are  fol- 
lowed for  their  entire  lives,  we  cannot  study 
these  debilitating  side  effect.s  and  develop  al- 
ternative therapies. 

Why  does  the  Unite<l  States  lag  behind 
many  other  Western  nations  in  gathering 
cancer  data  that  could  save  thousands  of 
lives  and  billions  of  dollars?  Perhaps  policy 
makers  have  alwa.ys  assumed  that  money  is 
best  spent  on  research  and  patient  care. 
Record- keeping  pays  off  only  well  Into  the 
future,  after  data  have  been  collected  long 
enough  to  reveal  trends.  Thus  we  tend  to 
gamble  It  won't  be  necessary. 


Treating  an  advanced  case  of  breast  can 
cer.  for  example,  may  cost  $60,000  more  than 
treating   a    case    detected    early.    Good    reg- 
istries could  save  these  costs  by  pinpointing 
areas  where  women  are  not  getting  mammo 
grams  or  performing  self-examinations. 

Although  not  as  glamorous,  cancer  tabula 
tion  can  be  more  important  in  the  tight 
against  cancer  than  performing  an  intiicate 
opeiation  or  an  elegant  experiment.  A  net- 
work of  cancer  legisti  ies  can  be  our  most  po- 
tent new  weapon  against  the  disease. 

The  Cancer  Registries  Amendment  Act  of 
1992  could  solve  this  problem  by  enabling 
each  state  to  have  a  registry  operating  under 
uniform  standards.  Cost  to  federal  taxpayers 
would  run  about  $30  million. 

The  Cancer  Registries  Act— and  funding  to 
support  it-is  needed  now.  Please  write  your 
Senators  and  your  Representative  to  urge 
creation  of  uniform  legistries. 

People  do  not  naturally  rally  round  a 
cause  like  cancer  recordkeeping  because  no 
one  can  point  to  victims  who  will  suffer 
without  it.  Rather,  it  is  our  larger  under- 
standing of  cancer  that  suffers.  And  thus,  wo 
are  all  victims 

Ms.  MIKULSKl.  .M!  I'n-sKiHni,  I 
went  to  NIH  last  Novenilici  u>  p.utici- 
pate  in  a  town  mectini:  1  inaid  many 
g'ood  ideas  about  what  wc  should  be 
doinii-  for  NIH  to  prepai'c  tor  tht-  21st 
century. 

I  consider  NIH  one  of  the  crown  jew- 
els in  our  Government.  It  is  one  of  our 
flat^ship  institutions.  1  w.uii  to  make 
sure  that  the  capacity  ul"  this  institu- 
tion is  not  only  maintained,  but  made 
stronger. 

That  is  why  I  am  proud  thai  parts  of 
the  NIH  revitalization  bill,  a  bill  that  I 
introduced  earlier  this  .vear,  has  been 
included  in  this  bill. 

My  bill  will  addiess  many  of  the  is- 
sues I  heard  about  from  my  constitu- 
ents at  NIH  helpint,"^  NIH  recruit  and 
retain  personnel:  helping  NIH  retool 
for  cutting-edge  research:  and  stream- 
lining procedures  to  assure  that  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  taxes  means  a  pound  of 
cure, 

NIH's  clinical  center  is  over  40  years 
old.  Its  electrical  s.ystem  is  outdated. 
Its  ventilation  s.ystem  is  dangerous. 
Expensive  etjuipment  clutters  the  halls 
because  there  is  no  room  to  store  it. 
The  Army  Corps  of  Kngineers  who  re- 
viewed NIH's  infrastructure  in  Novem- 
ber of  I99I  agree  that  NIH  must  have  a 
new  building. 

In  supporting  this  bill.  1  have  been 
accused  of  playing  pork-barrel  politics 
by  Members  of  the  other  bod.v.  This  is 
ridiculous  and  short-sighted.  NIH  is 
our  premier  research  organization.  It 
deserves  our  support  in  keeping  Amer- 
ica No.  1  in  medical  breakthroughs 
that  save  lives  and  save  mone.v. 

I  also  want  to  thank  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators for  working  with  me  on  all  of  the 
women's  health  issues  that  were 
brought  to  our  attention  in  the  fall  of 
1990. 

Not  long  ago.  women  were  not  being 
included  in  research  studies.  The  large 
study  that  told  us  that  an  aspirin  a  day 
keeps  a  heart  attack  away  only  includ- 
ing   men.    This    bill    will    make    sure 


woinci)  are  not  seen  as  resean  h  proli- 
lems  l),v  making  sure  wonien  are  m- 
I'lucied  III  research. 

Under  the  leadership  of  i)i  . 
Bernadme  Healy.  NIH  has  improved  it.< 
work  on  women's  health.  But  Dr.  Healy 
will  n(jt  he  there  forever,  and  past  ex- 
perience has  shown  us  that  ■we  nemi 
this  legislation  so  that  NIH  will  fulfill 
its  promise  to  women  that  they  will 
never  be  overlooked  again. 

We  have  also  included  an  in<  rease  in 
breast  cancer  research  money.  One  out 
of  nine  wonien  get  breast  cancer  today. 
Only  1  of  20  got  it  in  1960.  We  need  to 
find  a  cure  to  preserve  families. 

I  have  received  letters  from  constitu 
ents  urging  me  to  keep  fighting  against 
breast  cancer.  One  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent, whose  wife  died  in  January  of 
breast  cancer,  was  especiall.v  touching. 
He  said  to  me: 

If  vou  have  never  lost  your  partner,  who  in 
ir.y  case  was  not  only  my  wife  and  mother  of 
u  fine  young  man,  but  my  very  best  friend, 
then  you  cannot  know  my  pain,  nor  my  total 
emptiness,  *  *  * 

1  only  ask  that  you  do  something  for  the 
wives,  the  daughters,  and  the  mothers  who 
are  still  with  us  *  *  *  don't  pay  lipservice  to 
this  war  on  breast  cancer. 

We  are  increasing  research  nione.y  to 
breast  cancer  so  that  families  like 
these  are  not  torn  apart  any  moie. 

Other  parts  of  the  bill  that  support 
better  research  on  women's  health  are: 

The  Office  of  Women'?  Health  Re- 
sean  h: 

More  icsean  h  money  for  gyneco- 
logical cancers: 

A  datah.mk  on  women's  health  re- 
search: 

Research  on  osteoporosis: 

Study  of  the  aging  process  in  women: 
and 

Contraceptive  and  infertility  re- 
search centers. 

Women  are  half  the  population.  We 
deserve  to  be  im  iiuied  .u  that  level  in 
the  research  agenda  of  the  21st  cen- 
to r. v. 

I  Ih.ink  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  for  workinn  with 
me  on  the.se  issues.  And  I  thank  my 
Senate  colleagues  for  their  .suppoi  „. 

Mr.  SANFORl).  .Mr.  President.  I  rise 
toda.v  in  suiiport  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.H.  2.')07.  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  He.ilih  Re.iuthorization  Act  of 
1992. 

The  debate  over  this  legislation  has 
mainly  focused  on  a  single  provision 
the  provision  thai  would  lift  the  ad- 
ministration's ban  on  aborted  fetal  tis- 
sue transplants.  M.y  colleagues  have 
spoken  eloquently  on  the  merits  of  lift- 
ing this  lum.  and  I  s(>e  no  need  to  re- 
state these  ar^aiments.  1  will  say  brief- 
ly, however,  that  I  believe  that  fetal 
tissue  research  is  a  medical  issue,  not 
an  abortion  issue.  Some  of  the  staunih- 
est  antiahoiion  legislators  in  the  Sen- 
ate agree  thai  this  type  of  research 
may  open  the  door  to  finding  cures  for 
numei'ous  fatal  diseases  and  genetic  de- 
fects,  hi   .Apiii,   these  men  ami   women. 


Democrat  and  Republican,  stood  to- 
gether in  support  of  lifting  the  ban  on 
fetal  tissue  research.  It  is  my  hope  that 
we  will  stand  together  again  today. 

When  this  bill  is  taken  as  a  whole.  I 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  any 
of  my  colleagues  could  vote  against  it. 
In  fact.  I  fear  that  consideration  of  the 
other  provisions  in  this  comprehensive 
bill  has  been  lost  in  the  shadow  of  the 
debate  over  fetal  tissue.  In  addition  to 
providing  funding  for  vital  entities 
such  as  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 
the  National  Heart.  Lung,  and  Blood 
Institute,  and  the  National  Institute 
on  .\ging.  H.R.  2,507  would  expand 
much-needed  research  on  women's 
health  and  the  health  needs  of  minori- 
ties. The  bill  would  establish  and  im- 
plement a  comprehensive  program  to 
address  the  AIDS  epidemic,  including 
research  into  possible  drugs.  Infertility 
technology  research  would  also  be  ex- 
panded, and  funds  would  be  authorized 
for  improvements  on  public  and  non- 
profit medical  research  facilities. 
Moreover,  H.R.  2507  would  also  improve 
the  machinery  for  investigating  sci- 
entific misconduct  and  provide  whistle- 
blower  protection  for  those  who  co- 
operate in  these  investigations.  In 
short,  the  provision  to  lift  the  ban  on 
fetal  tissue  research  represents  only  a 
fraction  of  the  impact  this  bill  would 
have  on  medical  research  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Apparently  this  research  doesn't 
mean  very  much  to  our  President. 
Proving  that  he  is  willing  to  play  poli- 
tics with  the  very  health  of  American 
citizens.  George  Bush  has  promised  to 
veto  this  entire  package  if  the  fetal  tis- 
sue provisions  are  not  removed.  This 
bill  will  pass  the  Senate  toda.v,  and  it 
will  soon  be  on  the  President's  desk.  If 
he  is  at  all  concerned  with  the  future 
health  of  this  Nation,  he  should  sign  it 
into  law. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  .JOHNSTON  .\li  President,  the 
legislation  pending  before  the  Senate 
today  is  an  important  step  toward  real- 
izing the  obligations  with  which  we  are 
entrusted  to  provide  for  an  improved 
quality  of  life  for  our  children.  Only  by 
supporting  the  preeminent  role  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
many  areas  of  biomedical  research 
they  undertake  can  we  begin  to  fulfill 
this  pledge, 

I  have  already  spoken  at  length  of 
my  support  for  the  women's  health  pro- 
visions in  this  bill.  They  ensure  that 
research  on  women's  health  will  no 
longer  be  relegated  to  second-class  sta- 
tus, but  will,  instead,  become  a  distinct 
and  eijual  partner  in  all  fields  of  medi- 
cal inquir.v.  In  my  view,  implementa- 
tion of  these  programs  is  long  overdue, 
and  we  must  proceed  expeditiously  to- 
ward realization  of  this  measure  to  cor- 
rect past  discrepancies  in  women's 
health  research. 

This  legislation  also  reaffirms  our 
(  ommitment  to  effectivel.v  combat  the 
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two  tji-fatest  sourc-fs  of  diwt  h  iiiul  mod- 
ii;il  .s|)cn<liiitr  ill  this  Niitloii  ciinotM' 
and  liirdiovasciilar  disoi'dcis  Ini'ifiiscd 
limiiin^^  for  l)i-iM.st.,  (•civical,  ovarian, 
pi'ostatf.  and  colon  rancor  ri'scari'h  us 
widl  as  hoart.  l)lo()d  vossel.  liin«.  and 
blood  disease  prov».'ntion  and  control 
programs  aro  vital  invest tnents  in  the 
fiituif  health  of  our  citizens.  'Pho  work 
of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  and 
the  National  Heart.  Iain«.  and  Hlood 
Institute  must  lie  promoted  if  we  are  to 
finil  cures  for  these  <lisea.se.s. 

In  aildition.  this  leifislalion  addresses 
lon«-ne«lected  issues  in  inin(nitv 
health  research,  the  establishment  of 
child  health  resoarch  (!C!ntt;rs,  expan- 
sion of  child  vaccination  research  and 
deliver.v.  treatment  of  traumatic  brain 
injury,  and  expansion  of  biomedical 
and  l)ehavi<)ral  research  centers. 

AIDS  research  and  treatment  is  also 
addressed  in  substantive  ways.  I  sup- 
port the  authorization  (5f  studies  to  de- 
tfirtiitie  the  relat  ionship  between  AIDS 
and  opportunistic  infections  and  can- 
cers. Also.  l>.v  re(|uirinK  the  Secretar.y 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  pro- 
vide for  three  studies  on  drutr  develop- 
ment and  approval,  we  will  hopefully 
speed  up  the  process  and  trive  renewed 
hope  to  those  patients  who  do  not  have 
the  luxury  of  lime  to  finti  a  cure. 

I  am  also  very  support  ive  of  I  he  work 
of  the  National  Center  for  Human  Ge- 
nome Research,  which  is  ^fiven  statu- 
tor.v  authority  under  this  ineasiire. 
This  projticl  will  provide  information 
about  I  he  basic  cotnponents  of  human 
life  which  will  propel  medical  resear<;h 
by  a  (luantum  leap  into  the  next  cen- 
tury. I  can  think  of  no  nxut-  important 
scientific  pi-oject-  which  merits  our  sup- 
port. 

Finally.  1  believe  that  fetal  tissue  re- 
search is  an  imi)ortant  component  in 
the  (|uest  lo  unlock  the  elusive  secrets 
of  certain  types  of  medical  research. 
Indeed,  durintr  initial  consideration  of 
this  levrislation.  I  supported  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  friend  from  Utah 
to  establish  a  fetal  tissue  l)ank  for  tis- 
sue derived  from  spontaneous  abortions 
and  ectopic  pret^naiicies.  Althouuh  the 
amendment  failed  to  piiss.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  President  has  signed  an  Kxec- 
utive  order  to  establish  such  banks. 

Despite  my  objections  to  the  fetal 
tissue  provisions  included  in  the  con- 
ference report.  I  believe  tluit  this  legis- 
lation is  of  compellint;  imiiortance  to 
every  American.  f)art  icubirly  lo 
women.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  reconsider  his  stated  inten- 
tion to  veto  I  ht!  bill  .so  that  we  ma.y 
move  forward  in  our  (|uest  to  unlock 
the  secrets  of  biomedical  research. 

Mr.  CHAFKE.  Mr,  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  expres.s  my 
support  for  the  conference  report  on 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  Reau- 
thorization Aitt  of  l<)!)2.  The  NIH  is  con- 
sidered to  be  one  ol'  the  world's  pre- 
miere rt!sear('h  institutions,  and  thl.n 
le>,'islation  takes  sit;nifi(;ant  stops  for- 


ward furthering'  its  mission  by  reau- 
t  lioiiziriK'  the  National  Cancer  Inslituti' 
and  the  National  Heart.  Lunt.'  and 
Hlood  Institute.  NIHs  two  laruesL  com- 
ponents. 

Its  enactment  will  ensure  that  recent 
impressive  strides  in  the  fi^;hts  anain.st 
cancer  researih  and  cardiovascular  dis- 
ease, the  two  biKnest  killei-s  in  our  so- 
ciety, will  i:ontinue  with  the  stroni; 
Federal  support.  In  addition,  this 
measure  devotes  Kreater  resources  to 
the  health  of  women  and  minorities, 
two  trroups  which  often  have  been  ne- 
uleeted  in  clinical  research  trials. 

As  we  all  know,  however,  the  bulk  of 
the  debate  on  this  bill  has  been  foiused 
on  the  provision  to  lift  the  moratorium 
on  Federal  fiuKlinu  for  fetal  ti.ssue 
transplantation  research.  Federal  fund- 
ing' for  this  researtdi  has  been  banned 
since  1988.  despite  the  fact  that  a  panel 
of  experts  appointed  by  then-President 
Rea^ran.  concluded  that  the  research 
should  continue.  In  m.v  view,  it  is  a 
shamt>  that  this  moratorium  has  re- 
mained in  place,  for  it  has  blocked  en- 
courak'inK  av(?nues  of  researc'h  which 
could  provide  cures  for  diseases  such  as 
Parkinsons,  diabetes,  and  leukemia. 
There  are  probabl.y  very  few  of  us  in 
this  bod.v  who  do  not  have  a  family 
member  or  friend  who  could  benefit 
from  this  research.  And  these  individ- 
uals are  beinj,'  denied  the  possibility  of 
some  ti'(>atnu'nts  and  cures  which  could 
prolontr.  improve,  and  in  somt^  in- 
stances, save  their  lives. 

There  are  some  who  oppose  this  re- 
search. <laiminK'  that  it  will  encoura>re 
women  to  have  abortions  and  will  <re- 
ate  a  demand  for  fetal  tissue  which  will 
have  lo  be  met  with  more  induced 
aboitions.  This  is  nonsense.  This  meas- 
ui'e  contains  all  of  the  safetfuards  rec- 
ommended b.y  the  NIH  panel  to  prevent 
just  .such  an  occurrence.  These  .safe- 
guards will  ensure  that  the  decision  to 
donate  tissue  is  made  onl.v  after  a 
woman  has  already  tlecided  to  termi- 
nate her  preunanc.y.  It  prohibits  any 
form  of  monetary  compensat ion  for  the 
tissue  and  women  will  be  prohibited 
from  desinnatinw  who  is  to  receive  the 
tissue.  So,  I  ask  you.  Mr.  President, 
where  is  the  increased  incentive  for  a 
woman  to  terminate  her  pret,'nancv? 

In  closing,  let  me  just  say  that  once 
atrain  we  are  dealing'  with  an  issue  that 
is  not  about  abortion,  but  rather  about 
sound  and  tjthical  medical  research. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  many  who 
would  like  suppoit  for  this  measure  to 
be  consiflered  a  proabortion  vote.  I 
maintain  that  support  for  this  bill  is 
I  lit;  ultimate  pro-life  vote  because  al- 
lowini^  this  critical  research  to  con- 
tinue will  mean  that  millions  of  lives 
will  be  prolonured  and  saved.  On  March 
'M.  the  Senate  approved  the  NIH  reau- 
thorization bill  by  an  ovei  whelmini,' 
vote  of  87  to  10.  I  hop«^  that  there  will 
be  similar  support  for  the  conference 
report  iiefore  us  today. 

Mr.  MOND.  Mr.  President,  the  NIH  re- 
authorization before  us  contains  some 


important  legislative  proposals  which  I 
hope  will  be  ena<te(l.  particularly  pro- 
visions which  would  focus  on  vital 
women's  health  issues.  These  include 
makint^  p«'rmanent  the  NIH  Office  of 
Research  on  Women's  Health,  reciuirint; 
NIH  to  include  women  in  clinical  re- 
search on  women's  health  issues.  I 
commend  Dr.  Healv  for  her  pioneering 
efforts  in  this  area  and  ur«e  her  to  con- 
tinue her  work  to  focus  resources  on 
important  women's  h(>alth  concerns.  I 
support  additional  funding  for  illnesses 
affecting  women.  In  fact.  1  joined  sev- 
eral other  Senators  in  ur^'in^  the  Labor 
Committee  to  include  more  money  for 
breast  can<:er  research. 

Also,  I  support  the  critical  fetal  tis- 
sue reseai'ch  proposed  in  this  bill.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  type  of  reseaich  should 
proceed  in  an  effort  to  find  cures  for 
debilitat ini;  di.seases  like  Alzheimer's. 
Parkinson's,  and  juvenile  diabetes.  It  is 
one  of  matiy  piomisinf,^  avenues  of  re- 
search currently  lakint;  place.  How- 
ever, while  I  support  fetal  tissue  trans- 
plantation research  and  believe  it 
should  continue,  this  bill  overrules  a 
decision  by  the  Secretar.v  of  HHS  to 
use  tissue  from  miscarriages  and  ec- 
topic pregnancies  for  the  research  in- 
.steatl  of  tissue  from  elective  abortions. 
This  poses  many  moral  and  ethical 
questions  that  are  troubling  to  me. 

In  m.v  view,  this  need  not  have  hap- 
pened. We  had  an  alleinative.  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  the  Senate  rejected 
Senator  Hatch's  proposal  to  create  a 
fetal  tissue  bank  usinjj  specimens  from 
miscarriatres  and  ectopic  pretrnancies. 
a  proposal  which  the  administration  is 
now  implementing'  as  a  matter  of  pol- 
icy. This  proposal  is  thouk'ht  by  many 
in  the  sci(?ntific  research  and  medical 
community  to  be  workable,  and  have 
merit.  Others  do  not  atjree.  However  it 
seems  premature  to  insist  on  usiny:  a 
method  which  is  ethically  troubling'  to 
man.v  before  we  know  if  a  method 
which  is  not  {-thically  tioublin*,'  works. 
That  is  what  is  happening  here,  and  I 
believe  a  more  cautious  approach  is 
called  for.  Certainly,  if  we  were  to  try 
the  tissue  bank  appi'oach  and  find  that 
it  (lid  not  work,  we  could  revisit  the 
issue.  But  we  should  tiy  the  Hatch  ap- 
proach first. 

There  is  another  portion  of  the  bill 
which  I  object  to.  debate  over  which 
has  been  nei,'lit,'ible  due  to  the  focus  on 
the  fetal  tissue  transplantation  issue. 
Specifically,  the  bill  would  empower  an 
ethics  advisory  board  to  make  deci- 
sions reiiardintr  the  implications  of  re- 
search conducted  b.y  NIH.  In  fact  these 
boards  could  override  the  decisions  of 
elected  and.  therefore,  accountable  of- 
ficials and  their  appointees  changed 
with  the  responsibility  for  the  re- 
search. I  do  not  l"li«-\e  this  is  koocI 
public  policy  for  any  issiu:;  and  believe 
it  should  be  struck  from  the  final  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  .year 
approximately  i:J2.000  men  will  be  con- 
fronted b.v  the  same  diagnosis  that  I 


h.id  to  face  a  tVw  ir.onihs  ago:  cancer  of 
the  prostate.  It  is  the  same  diaprnosis 
that      Senalor.s     TED     STEVENS.      .JES.SE 

Helms,  and  Ai..\n  Ck.an.ston  also  had  to 
face.  And.  as  our  population  ages,  it  i.s 
a  diagnosis  that  more  men  will  learn 
that  they.  too.  are  among  the  1  m  11 
who  has  contracted  the  disease 

Prostate  cancer  is  the  most  common 
malignancy  among  American  men  and 
the  second  leading  cancer  killer,  sec- 
ond only  to  lung  disease.  It  claims  the 
lives  of  34.000  men  each  year  in  the 
T'nited  States. 

Vet.  despite  these  startling  figures, 
we  spend  only  S'2B  million  on  prostate 
cancer  research 

No  wondei'  we  kimw  so  little  about 
the  disease. 

No  wonder  we  know  so  little  about 
its  causes  or  its  prevention. 

An^  no  wonder  that  we  still  do  not 
have  definitive  information  on  the  ben- 
eficial effects  of  early  treatment. 

I  hear  it  all  the  time— Senator,  you 
didn't  need  surgery-  You  would  have 
died  with  the  di.sease.  not  of  it.  Well, 
maybe,  but  how  do  you  explain  that  to 
the  widows  and  family  members  of  the 
34.000  who  die  of  it  every  year. 

Because  prostate  cancer  often  pre- 
sents no  symptoms  until  its  advanced 
stages,  at  least  40  percent  of  men  with 
prostate  cancer  have  metastatic  dis- 
ease—disease that  spreads  outside  the 
prostate  gland— disease  that  is  not 
easy  to  treat— disease  that  will  claim 
lives. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  prostate 
cancer  is  not  exclusively  an  old  man's 
disease.  Although  it  is  much  more  com- 
mon with  age.  even  men  in  their  thir- 
ties can  have  prostate  cancer,  and  not 
even  know  it.  And  few  men  living  a 
normal  lifespan  will  be  free  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

That's  why  we  need  additional  re- 
search funds.  The  amendment  that  I 
have  offered  with  Senators  Stevens. 
Helms,  and  Cr.\nston  that  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  conferees  will  expand 
prostate  cancer  research  efforts.  By  in- 
creasing funding  to  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  from  $28  to  SlOO  million. 
and  by  providing  $20  million  in  funding 
to  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  we 
can  increase  outreach  programs  for 
greater  public  education.  We  will  also 
gain  valuable  information  about  the 
causes,  prevention,  detection,  and 
treatment  of  prostate  cancer. 

Now.  I'm  not  trying  to  pit  one  dis- 
ease against  another,  but  compare  the 
$28  million  we  are  spending  on  prostate 
cancer  to  the  $2.1  billion  we  spend— and 
should  be  spending -on  .MD-S  research. 
Yet.  both  diseases  claimed  about  the 
same  number  of  lives  last  year. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  providing  addi- 
tional funding  to  research  prostate 
cancer,  more  information  will  become 
available  to  the  health  providers,  to 
the  victims,  and  the  potential  victims 
of  this  disease.  Prostate  cancer  is  cur- 
able. I  am  convinced  that  this  action. 


today,  will  bi'imr  us  one  step  closer  to 
saving  lives. 

Mr.  .MACK-  Mr,  President  1  ruse  m 
support  of  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  to  accompany  H.R.  2507.  to  re- 
vise and  extend  the  programs  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  I  do  so, 
however,  with  reservations  about  cer- 
tain aspects  of  this  legislation. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  this  bill 
focuses  on  the  vital  work  being  per- 
formed at  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute. One  need  only  look  at  the  grim 
statistics  to  see  that  cancer  research 
must  be  a  priority. 

According  to  the  .American  Cancer 
Society,  approximately  83  million 
.Americans  now  living  will  eventually 
develop  cancer.  More  than  8  million 
.Americans  alive  today  have  a  history 
of  cancer,  more  than  half  of  which  were 
diagnosed  5  or  more  years  ago.  More 
than  1.1  million  .\mericans  will  develop 
cancer  in  1992  alone.  This  year,  more 
than  half-a-million  of  our  citizens  will 
die  from  cancer,  about  1.400  people  per 
day.  One  in  five  deaths  m  the  United 
States  is  cancer-related. 

Like  many  American  families,  my 
family  has  been  touched  by  cancer.  I 
am  a  cancer  survivor,  having  been  suc- 
cessfully treated  for  a  malignant  mela- 
noma. During  the  past  year,  my  wife. 
Priscilla  underwent  a  mastectomy  and 
6  months  of  chemotherapy  following 
breast  cancer.  Our  daughter  is  a  survi- 
vor of  cervical  cancer,  and  my  mother 
is  a  survivor  of  breast  cancer. 

This  bill  designates  that  special  at- 
tention is  paid  to  cancer  control  activi- 
ties in  the  areas  of  breast,  cervical  and 
prostate  cancel-.  Breast  cancer  is  one 
.Ilea  in  which  we  are  actually  losing 
ground.  Last  year,  the  American  Can- 
cer Society  estimated  that  1  in  10 
American  women  would  develop  breast 
cancer.  This  year,  it  is  1  in  9.  Recently. 
three  of  our  colleagues  bravely  came 
forward  to  announce  have  undergone 
treatment  for  prostate  cancer.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  preventable  and  treat- 
able forms  of  cancer.  Estimates  show 
that  the  5-year  sui'vival  rate  for  pros- 
tate cancer  is  88  percent. 

The  authorization  contained  within 
this  legislation  will  help  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  continue  its  innova- 
tive research  and  cancer  control  activi- 
ties. 

I  must,  however,  raise  my  serious 
reservations  about  several  other  as- 
pects of  this  bill. 

Most  significantly.  I  am  extremely 
distressed  that  more  than  half  of  the 
increased  authorization  over  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  is  for  two 
projects.  Nearly  S2  billion  is  being  au- 
thorized to  renovate  the  XIH  campus  in 
Bethesda.  MB.  and  to  acquire  300  acres 
of  land  nearby.  This  is  an  expense  we 
simply  cannot  afford  at  this  time. 

On  the  issue  of  fetal  transplantation. 
I  am  hopeful  the  fetal  tissue  bank,  es- 
tablished by  the  President's  Executive 
order,  will  provide  valuable  treatment 


options  for  diseases  such  as  diabetes. 
Parkinson's  and  inherited  disorders. 
Tissue  from  this  bank  will  be  retrieved 
from,  fetuses  resulting  from  sponta- 
neous abortions  and  ectopic  preg- 
nancies. According  to  Dr.  Bernadme 
Healy.  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  [NIH]  and  advocate  for 
fetal  tissue  transplantation,  the  tissue 
bank  is  ■■feasible  and  should  be  given  a 
chance  to  prove  its  efficacy".  This  ap- 
proach IS  free  of  ethical  concerns  and 
ought  to  be  pursued  as  the  principle 
means  of  securing  fetal  tissue  for 
transplantation. 

I  am  also  extremely  concerned  with 
the  establishment  of  an  Ethics  Review 
Panel  of  private  citizens,  which  will 
have  the  unprecedented  authority  to 
overrule  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  in  the  awarding  of 
medical  research  grants.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  believes  this  provision 
is  unconstitutional  under  the  appoint- 
ments clause.  Under  article  II  section 
2.  of  the  Constitution.  Cabinet  mem- 
bers are  appointed  by  the  President. 
with  advise  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Decisions  on  the  funding  of  research 
projects  is  a  function  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services.  There- 
fore, officials  at  the  Department  of 
.Justice  strongly  believe  the  ability  of 
an  Ethics  Review  Panel  to  overrule  the 
Secretary  is  a  violation  of  the  appoint- 
ments clause. 

Finally,  it  concerns  me  greatly  that 
this  bill  impedes  upon  the  rights  of 
Americans  to  express  themselves  freely 
on  some  of  today's  most  emotional  is- 
sues. This  conference  report  contains 
language  making  it  a  Federal  crime, 
punishable  by  up  to  5  years  imprison- 
ment, for  a  person  to  "knowingly 
deter,  through  any  degree  of  physical 
restraint,  an  individual  from  entering 
or  exiting  a  health  facility  "  which  re- 
ceives Federal  funds.  While  I  certainly 
do  not  condone  lawlessness.  Americans 
must  have  the  right  to  express  them- 
selves freely,  within  the  law.  and  with- 
out fear  of  retribution. 

With  these  concerns.  I  will  vote 
today  to  suppoit  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  2507. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  explain  why  I  will  vote  for 
passage  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  2507.  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  Revitalization  Amendments  of 
1992. 

I  am  aware  that  this  bill  is  over 
budget  and  that  this  bill  is  likely  to  be 
vetoed  by  the  President.  However,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  veto  threat 
is  not  based  upon  the  budget  issues  sur- 
rounding this  bill,  but  rather  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  current  ban  on  Federal 
funding  of  fetal  tissue  research. 

If  the  Presidents  veto  threat  was 
based  on  the  budget  problems  with 
H.R.  2507.  I  would  be  voting  against  the 
bill  and  supporting  the  President's 
veto. 
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1  ti.ivr  consistently  supported  Federal 
!  11!  lilt;  for  fetal  tissue  research.  I  co- 
i  I  ltd  S.  1902.  the  Research  Free 
dijin  Act  on  January  30  of  this  year, 
and  voted  for  passa>,'e  of  H.R.  2507  on 
April  2.  I  believe  the  safeguards  adopt- 
ed by  the  Conference  Committee  will 
insure  integrity  in  this  area  of  research 
and  the  GAO  report  requiied  by  this 
bill  on  the  effect  of  these  safeguards  on 
actual  research  and  the  number  of  vio- 
lations will  be  helpful  to  Conjjress  in 
.shaping'  future  policy  in  this  aiea. 

15ecau.se  I  support  Federal  funding  for 
fetal  tissue  research,  I  will  vote  for 
passage  of  this  conference  report  and 
will  vote  to  override  a  Presidential 
veto  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  NICKLKS.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
authorization of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  [NIH]  is  a  major  oppor- 
tunity to  (guarantee  America's  leader- 
ship in  biomedical  research  through 
the  end  of  the  century.  When  the  bill  is 
ultimately  passed,  Contfress  will  have 
paved  the  way  toward  finding  a  cure  to 
many  of  the  deadly  diseases  that  haunt 
every  American  family. 

The  goal  of  this  legislation  is  to  im- 
prove health  and  save  lives.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  most  of  the  provi- 
sions in  this  bill.  Specifically.  I  sup- 
port provisions  such  as:  reauthoriza- 
tion of  a  wide  array  of  programs  at  NIH 
that  have  led  to  major  discoveries  of 
causes,  treatments,  and  cures  of  a 
rantje  of  devastatinti:  di.sea.ses;  specific 
increases  of  28  percent  for  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  and  38  percent  for  the 
National  Heart.  I.unt?.  and  Blood  Insti- 
tute: and  expanding'  exi-stin^  endeavors 
in  the  areas  of  women's  health  such  a.s 
diroctinj?  the  Cancer  Institute  to  boost 
efforts  on  breast  cancer  as  well  as  em- 
phasizint,'  research  on  women's  health 
issues. 

These  and  many  other  provisions  in 
this  letjislation  are  critically  impor- 
tant if  we  are  to  find  causes  and  cures 
to  the  diseases  that  plague  our  loved 
ones.  However-.  I  here  is  one  section  in 
this  Icf^islation  that.  If  passed,  will 
cost  many  innocent  lives.  This  is  the 
provisi<m  that  allows  for  use  of  fetal 
tissue  from  induced  abortions  in  feder- 
ally funded  research. 

This  provision  has  politicized  a  bill 
that  the  vast  majority  of  us  strontrly 
support.  It  also  has  assured  that  the 
President  will  veto  this  let,'islation.  de- 
spit*?  his  strontj  support  for  medical  re- 
search. 

Mr.  President,  this  controversy  is 
completely  unnecessary.  The  President 
does  not  oppose  NIH  sponsorship  of  re- 
search that  involves  the  use  of  fetal 
tissue,  neither  does  the  Se<-retary  of 
HHS  or  the  Director  of  NIH.  What  they 
oppose  and  what  I  oppose  is  the  use 
of  fetal  tissue  that  is  taken  from  In- 
du<.e<l  abor'tions. 

To  emphasize  his  support,  for-  fetal  re- 
search, the  Pi-«!si(l(>nt  has  issued  an  E\- 
ecutive  order  establishing  a  national 
network  of  tissue  banks.  These  tissue 


banks  will  use  tissue  taken  from  mis- 
carriages and  ectopic  prejjnancies.  This 
P^xecutive  order  assures  that  research 
into  cures  for  Parkinson's.  Alz- 
heimer's, diabetes,  and  other  diseases 
(-•an  go  forward  without  raising  the  con- 
troversy over  abortion. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  Presi- 
dent's approach  would  not  meet  the  de- 
mand among  researchers  for  human 
fetal  tissue.  It  is  estimated  that  5  to  7 
percent  of  all  in-hospital  spontaneous 
abortions  are  potentially  suitable  for 
transplantation.  This  conservatively 
amounts  to  suitable  tissue  from  about 
5,000  spontaneous  abortions.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  over  khiimk)  ectopic 
pregnancies  each  year  with  an  esti- 
mated 1,000  to  2.000  yielding  tissue  po- 
tentially suitable  for  transplantation. 
Taken  together,  these  two  sources 
would  provide  tissue  for  an  estimated 
6.000  to  7.000  transplants. 

In  the  last  30  years,  there  have  only 
been  60  f)atients  treated  with  fetal  tis- 
sue transplants  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  estimated  that  current  research 
needs  in  the  United  States  indicate 
that  fetal  tissue  would  be  needed  for 
less  than  200  transplantations.  There 
appears  to  be  enough  tissue  available 
fi-om  spontaneous  abortions  and  ec- 
topic pregnancies  to  satisfy  these  re- 
search needs. 

Mr.  President,  this  view  is  supported 
by  the  Director  of  NIH  and  by  leading 
researchers  across  this  Nation.  Over 
the  past  several  weeks,  many  distin- 
guished scientists  including  former 
Sui-geon  General  Dr  C.  Everett  Koop— 
have  stated  that  the  President's  Execu- 
tive order  is  workable.  We  should  give 
it  a  chance  to  work,  and  we  should  give 
this  bill  a  chance  to  become  law  by 
stripping  it  of  unnecessary  and  con- 
troversial provisions. 

As  I  stated  earlier.  I  support  the  ma- 
jority of  provisions  in  this  bill,  but  I 
cannot  justify  the  potential  mass  har- 
vesting of  the  unborn  to  produce  an  un- 
determined benefit. 

The  President's  advisoi's  have  rec- 
ommended that  he  veto  this  bill  pri- 
marily because  of  the  reriuirement  that 
Federal  funds  be  used  in  research  on 
fetal  tissue  from  induced  abortions. 
Had  the  Hatch  amendment  been  adopt- 
ed, the  President  would  have  signed 
this  bill.  Even  if  the  President  vetos 
this  bill.  I  am  confident  that  an  agree- 
ment will  be  reachfd  for  funding  the 
vital  programs  containe<l  in  this  legis- 
lation. My  vote  against  this  bill  is  not 
a  vote  against  NIH.  but  a  vote  for  un- 
born children  and  ethii  al  research. 

Mr.  BRADl.HY  Mr  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  toda.v  to 
support  S  1523.  the  NIH  reauthoriza- 
tion bill.  Si)ecial  recognition  is  due  for- 
Senalor  Kknnkdy  for  his  skillful  lead- 
ei-ship  on  this  imiwrtant  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

This  bill  includes  a  pi-ovision  to  con- 
tinue the  valuable  research  to  improve 
vaccines    for   children.    This   provision 


would  authorize  Federal  supi  !  t  Un 
the  continuing  development  oi  a  i  hil 
dren's  vaccine  to  help  immunize  chil- 
dren in  America  and  overseas  against  .t 
wide  range  of  discuses.  The  legislation 
authorizes  JI.t  niiUnin  for  1993.  rising  to 
$30  million  iii  1!*W 

M:  I't'Miii-nt,  there  was  once  a  time 
111  Aimi  ii  ,t  whtii  It  WHS  left  almost  to 
chance  whi-'tirr  a  >  hiM  would  grow  to 
reach  adult  IhumI  .M.my  large  families 
took  It  for  L'l.iiitcii  that  at  least  one  of 
their  children  wduIiI  be  lost  to  polio, 
diphtheria,  mca.-^lr.v.  or-  another  con- 
tagious disease  before  adolescence  For 
most  parents  who  sent  then-  (  hildren 
back  to  school  this  fall  with  their-  in- 
oculation records  and  booster  shots, 
those  days  are  history,  thanks  to  the 
greatest  lifesaving  invent  inn  in  all  of 
medicine    vaci-ines 

But  the  diseases  that  our  children 
complain  about  getting  shots  for  be- 
cause they  have  never  heard  of  them 
are  still  a  matter  of  daily  life  ami 
death  for  millions  of  childr-en  arournl 
the  world.  Each  year,  3  million  kids  die 
from  the  major  diseases  that  can  be 
prevented  by  vaccines.  Only  about  70 
percent  of  the  infants  in  the  developing 
world  were  immunized  in  1990.  That's  a 
tremendous  improvement  over  the  5 
percent  that  wer-e  immunized  in  1974, 
and  most  of  the  improvement  can  be 
attributed  to  the  U.N.  immunization 
program,  supported  in  part  b.y  the 
Child  Survival  Fund.  But  it's  still  not 
enough  to  eradicate  killer  diseases  in 
the  way  that  we  have  eliminated  polio 
in  the  United  States  and  smallpo.x 
worldwide. 

In  most  countries  in  the  past  decade. 
UNICEF.  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development,  and  other  groups  have 
built  an  adequate  s.ystem  for  delivering 
vaccines  to  children.  In  very  poor 
areas,  children  never  see  a  doctor  at 
all.  or  they  receive  only  partial  immu- 
nization. About  70  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren in  Jersey  City.  NJ.  are  not  prop- 
erly immunized.  We  must  continue  to 
work  to  make  primary  health  care,  in- 
cluding immuniziitions.  a  basic  right  of 
all  children.  But  universal  immuniza- 
tion will  also  require  a  bigger  goal 
better  vaccines.  A  few  forward-looking 
scientists  and  public  health  officials 
have  a  vision  of  a  children's  vaccine. 
Adminislei-ed  once  in  infancy,  it  couM 
prevent  about  a  dozen  diseases  for  .i 
lifetime. 

Mr-.  President,  immunizing  ever.v 
child  in  the  world  today  is  made  more 
difficult  by  the  characteristics  of  the 
vaccines  we  have  available:  Children 
need  too  many  different  vaccines  keyed 
to  different  diseases.  American  school- 
childi-en  must  gel  Ihr-ee  separate  vac- 
cint-  mixtui-es.  including  two  that  pre- 
vent three  diseases  each,  and  regular- 
booster  shots.  In  countries  where  ill- 
nesses like  yellow  fever  ai-e  prevalent, 
even  more  distinct  vaccines  are  re- 
quired.   The   children's   vaccine   would 


immunize  a  chihi  agaln^:f  numerous 
diseases  at  once,  including  regional 
plagues  like  Japanese  encephalitis  and 
many  for  which  good  vaccines  ate  tint 
yet  availalile. 

To  leiiiaiti  eiiective,  current  v.ii  l■ltle^ 
feiiuif  too  many  regulai-  imostc! 
.^hiits  Ke(  ent  severe  outbreaks  nt"  nie.i- 
:.  -  ;'.  i,iu;h  srhodls  and  on  college  cam- 
pi,:-.  .  m  New  .leisi'v  recently  have  been 
attributed  to  neglect  of  booslei  shct.^ 
The  children's  vaccine  would  need  to  i^e 
administered  only  once  in  a  litetiine,  in 
infancy. 

Most  vaccines  need  constant  leii  it- 
eration in  or-der  to  remain  pntent.  Thi.'- 
makes  it  more  (iiiln  ult  ut  Imni;  the 
vaccines  to  isolated  areas  or  store 
them  in  small,  rural  medical  facilities. 
The  (hildren's  vaccine  would  be  stored 
and  transported  at  room  temperature. 

Most  vaccines  are  administered  by 
injection,  which  not  only  leqmi  es  more 
equipment  but  makes  iliiMien  reluc- 
tant to  return  for  boo.sieis  The  chil- 
dren's vaccine  would  be  .I'irinni.'-t  ei  nl 
orally,  like  the  Sabin  pv\\'<  '/ai  >  ira- 

The  children's  vaccine  i.s  .m  uie.ii. 
like  JFKs  vision  of  putting  a  man  uii 
the  Moon.  It  may  take  any  when  iicim 
10  to  30  year's  of  research  before  that 
single  once-in-a-lifetime  vaccine 
reaches  the  market.  Each  step  along 
the  way.  though,  will  lead  to  more  and 
better  vaccines  and  help  ,  hiMreii  live 
longer,  healthier  lives. 

But  the  r-evolution  in  biotechnology 
makes  the  children's  vaccine  more 
than  just  a  dream.  Scientific  research 
i-nto  vaccines  peaked  m  t  lie  1930's  and 
declined  with  the  introduction  of  anti- 
biotics. New  insights  into  the  structure 
of  the  immune  system  and  our  ability 
to  tinker  with  the  very  DNA  of  a  virus 
make  it  likely  that  the  1990's  will  bring 
renewed  progress  in  the  development  of 
human  vaccines. 

The  only  obstacle  to  this  progress  is 
an  economic  one.  Vaccines  ai  e  .i  public 
good:  they  are  not  particulai  ly  profit- 
able for  pharmaceutical  companies,  es- 
pecially if  they  need  to  be  adminis- 
tei-ed  only  once  in  a  lifetime.  If  we  are 
to  realize  the  major  advances  that  re- 
cent science  makes  possible,  govern- 
ments will  have  In  play  a  stronger  role. 
Currently,  the  I'nited  States  provides 
.$111)  million  for  wmldwide  vaccine  re- 
search. Developing;  the  children's  vac- 
cine is  an  Apollo  project  for  the  world's 
children,  and  this  legislation  will  pro- 
vide resources  adequate  to  this  lifesav- 
int,'  t.tsk 

Tile  develnpnient  ol'  the  eluldren's 
■.,11  eme  has  been  endorsed  l)y  the  'WorUi 
Health  Ort^anrzations  Scientific  Group 
(jt  Kxperts  for  the  Programme  on  Var- 
cine  Development.  In  addition,  the  Na- 
tional Vaeeine  Program  convened  a 
special  meeting  of  experts  at  the  Na- 
tion,tl  Institutes  of  Health  last  year 
a>)oui  the  technical  feasibility  of  such 
an  initiative.  The  results  of  that  meet- 
ifiM  also  were  overwhelmingly  positive. 
Given  the  outpouring  of  support  for  the 


development  ot  the  (  hildi-en's  vaccine, 
hist  year  Congress  provided  $6  million 
to  HHS  and  AID  for  early  development 
work.  It  is  my  hope  and  expectation 
that  mole  funds  will  be  provided  this 
year  tor  this  important  initiative.  I 
til, ink  my  colleagues  for  tlieir  support. 

!t  IS  notewoitliy  that  the  MH  bill 
more  fully  recognizes  the  unique 
health  problems  for  women,  and  the 
need  for  further  research  to  address 
them.  One  significant  provision  steps 
up  our  fi^:ht  against  breast  cancer,  one 
ot  the  most  (ieadly  diseases  for  women 
m  our  time.  We  know  that  about  5U.(K)0 
AmeiK  ans  were  killed  during  the  dec- 
,uie  o!  the  Vietnam  war.  Breast  cancer 
kills  about  that  many  women  every 
single  year.  This  bill  w-ill  allow  the 
leading  scientific  researchers  to  help 
us  find  breakthroughs  to  this  tragic 
disease. 

The  bill  also  properly  responds  to  the 
fact  that  women  are  too  often  excluded 
finm  I  hnic.tl  trials  on  i-rucia!  health 
issues.  .--Scientific  findings  that  state 
that  a  drug  has  been  proven  effective 
may  prove  to  he  faulty  if  women  have 
not  been  included  in  those  clinical 
tri.ils  I  commend  .Senator  MlKlU.SKi 
and  .-Senator  Ai).-\Ms  for  their  leadership 
on  these  important  issues  of  concern. 

Mi  HATCH.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
the  lemainder  of  my  time. 

.Mr.  KKNNKDY,  I  yiedd  the  lemaimier 
of  my  t  ime. 

Ml.  H.^TCH  I  a^k  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  GFFICKK.  Is  there  a 
sulficient  second'? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  an  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  2,S()7 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  |Mr,  Bi.ng.^m.-\n1. 
IS  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mi.  Di  kk.n- 
BKKGEKj.  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  |.Mr.  Hklms].  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hki.ms].  would  vote 
"nay.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
I)L\o.\i.  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced  -yeas  85, 
nays  12,  as  follows: 

[KoUcall  Vote  No,  ILS  Leg.) 
YEAS  -8.S 


Dixon 

Doilil 

Dole 

Domenlci 

Exon 

Fowlpr 

Gam 

Glpnn 

Gore 

Gorton 

Graham 

Gi-ashley 

Hark  in 

Hiitrield 

Ht-nin 

Hollings 

Inouyp 

.Jeffords 

.lotinslon 

Kii-s-sebaum 

K.vslen 

Kennedy 


Bond 
Bums 
Coals 
Ci-atg 


BinRaman 


Kerrey 

Kerry 

KoliI 

Laulenberg 

Leahy 

I.,pvin 

l^ieberman 

Lolt 

I.ugar 

Mack 

McCain 

McConnell 

.Melzenbaum 

Mikulski 

MIKhell 

Moynlhan 

Murkowski 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Poll 

Pryor 

Reld 

NAYS— 12 

PAmalo 
Ford 
Cramm 
HatcJi 


Statte 
aobb 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Seymour 

Shelby 

Simon 

Simpiion 

Specter 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wellslono 

WIrlh 

Wofford 


Nickles 
Pressler 
Smith 
Symms 


NOT  VOTING— 3 

UurenberBer  Helms 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 

to, 

Mr,  KENNEDY,  .Mi.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr,  MITCHELL,  1  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to, 

Mr,  MITCHELL.  Mr,  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roil 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll, 

Mr,  KENNEDY,  Mr,  President.  I  a.'^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts, 

Mr  WALLOP,  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

.Ml,  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 


.\d.ims 

Br-'au.x 

Corhran 

.^kaka 

Brown 

Cohen 

H.iucus 

Bryan 

Conrad 

Hf'nuscn 

Bumpers 

Cranston 

Hid.;-n 

Bui  dick 

Danforth 

Hiin^n 

Byrd 

Daschle 

Hi.idloy 

Chafee 

DeConclnt 

CHANGE  OF  VOTE 

Mr.  W.ALLOP.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  vote  on 
rolkall  No.  115  on  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  to  accompany  the 
NIH  authorisations  bill  be  changed 
from  "nay"  to  ■■yea."  This  does  not  af- 
fect the  outcome  of  the  vote,  and  this 
has  been  agreed  to  after  consultation 
with  both  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming"' 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  foregoing  tally  has  been  cor- 
rected to  reflect  the  above  order.) 
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KHAr,   HKF()1;ms    KNACTKI)    IN   SKN 
All:      UliniK;      ARK      SOMK      RK- 

I'liu  ri;i:.s  ai'raid  of  twi:  cook- 

II.   MON.STKK? 

Ml .  DOLK.  Mr.  F'residonl,  .vrsttTday 
the  Senate  voteil  to  reauthorizo  the 
Corporation  for  Public-  Bioadcastin^,' 
for  fiscal  yeai's  19!M.  1995.  ami  1996  at  a 
cost  uf  Sl.l  billion.  By  a  vote  of  81  to  11. 
the  Senate  approved  this  .50  percent  in- 
crease in  funding,  a  fi>,'ure  far  abovt; 
the  more  reasonable,  but  still  tjenerous 
$82.')  million  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

But  before  anyone  misreads  the  vote, 
or  be^^ins  the  celebration  anew,  let  us 
he  cleai'  that  some  siK^nilicant  reforms 
have  been  enacted,  even  if  the  Senate 
once  auain  missed  an  opportunity  to 
cut  spending;  looks  like  all  the  talk 
lately  about  t  he  <leficit  crisis  and  a  bal- 
anced budtiet.  amendment  is  just  a  lot 
of  happy  talk:  No  wonder  people  cannot 
stand  Conu'ress. 

MKDIA  SHnul'CHANC.KIi  rA.XI'AYKIIS 

The  taxpayers  also  t^ot  shortchanjfcd 
by  some  of  the  media  coveratje  of  the 
public  broadcastint,'  issue  because  a  few 
r(>porters  call  them  cheerleaders 
were  unable  to  pjet  beyond  silly  and 
shallow  c:haracteri/.ations  of  this  issue: 
conservatives  were  out  to  starve  the 
cookie  monster,  the.v  wisecracked. 

But  despite  some  of  our  efforts  to  ar- 
ticulate many  of  the  very  real  prob- 
lems within  the  system  multimillion- 
dollai'  problems  bor-derinj;  on  outrit^ht 
scandal  some  reporters  simply  turned 
on  the  censorship  machine  and  made  it 
all  Ko  away,  as  they  are  so  jrood  at 
doinMT  when  the.v  cover  this  Chamber 
and  what  happens  in  this  Chamber. 
Most  of  them  are  i-itrht  out  there  with 
the  other  left-wint^  leading'  reporters. 

Well,  we  have  now  put  the  facts  in 
the  record.  The  leads  are  there.  The  in 
foi-mation  is  there.  Let  us  see  if  their  is 
any  follow  up  by  the  investigative  re- 
porters on  the  left  and  others  who 
Kiver  the  Senate,  see  if  they  are  out 
there  looking'  for  the  things  that  have 
been  happeninj^.  sen  if  they  have  the 
couratfo  to  pursue  it  all  unless,  of 
course,  they  are  all  afraid  of  the  Cook- 
ie Monster'. 

The  trood  news  is.  two  lonu'-overdue 
reforms  are  included  in  the  bill  that 
passed  yesterday  and  I  ur«e  the  CPB 
Boaid  to  use  these?  new  tools  to  help 
vjive  the  ta.xpayers  the  broadcasting 
system  they  deserve. 

UKKIUM  NO.  i:  UAIMNCK 

The  first  reform  is  what  has  been 
called  the  balance  amendnn-nt.  which  I 
sponsoi'ed  alont,'  with  two  slrony  pro- 
ponents of  public  broadcasting'.  Sen- 
ators Dan  iNOUYK  of  Hawaii,  and  Tkd 
Stkvkns  of  Alaska.  Our  amendment  re- 
Quii'es  a(lheren<-e  to  a  requirement  that 
has  been  lonu  ignored  by  taxpayer-fi- 
nanced broadcasts  n>,'  protirammini,' 
which  contains  controversial  mateiial 
must  be  objective  and  balanced. 

This  requirement  has  been  in  pla<e 
since   1967.   the  year  Con^jress  created 


educational  television.  Unfortunately, 
public  broadcast! n«^  has  chosen  to  ig- 
nore this  requirement,  and  has  ener- 
k'etically  funneled  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  into  leftwintr.  Amer- 
ican-bashing documentaries,  t^loomy 
one-sided  reports  on  'Whafs  wnnm 
with  America."  and  all  kinds  of  other 
mischief. 

The  amendment  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate should  chanu'e  that  imbalance  by 
mandatint^  a  comprehensive  review  b.y 
the  Board. 

It  also  requires  the  Board  to  estab- 
lish a  new  s.ystem  to  field  complaints 
by  tho.se  who  are  payintr  the  l)ills  the 
American  taxpayer.  After  all.  shouldn't 
they  have  the  final  won!  when  it  comes 
to  protrramminu  and  ((uality  and  not 
some  special  interest  M^roup? 

Finally,  it  requires  the  Board  to  take 
action  when  the  objectivity  and  bal- 
ance standard  is  violated,  includini^  the 
withholdint,'  of  funds  from  offending'  or- 
k'aniziitions. 

In  a  colloquy  with  Senators  Inouyk 
and  Stkvkns.  we  made  clear  that  the 
standard  applies  to  recipients  of  pro- 
Krammint^  funds  as  well.  Therefore,  the 
Independent  Television  Servi<'e.  the 
I'ublic  BroadCiist.inR  Service,  and  Na- 
tional Public  Radio  all  must  seek  bal- 
ance and  objectivit.v  in  awardint;  con- 
tracts. 

With  respect  to  the  Independent  Tel- 
evision Service,  a  separate  amendment 
sponsored  by  Senators  Inouyk.  STK- 
VKN.s.  and  this  Senator  retiuiif'S  what 
we  call  'k'eotjraphic  diversity"  in  xrant 
awards.  This  reform  was  prompted  by 
the  initial  tyrant  anncjuncements  by 
ITVS.  reveal  int,'  what  many  of  us 
feared  the  vast  majority  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  noini,'  to  producers  in 
Hollywood  and  New  York  City,  and  lit- 
tle to  the  rest  of  America. 

KKFOIIM  .NO.  2    ACCOUNTINC  KIK   TAX  IM)I.I.AUS 

Th«'  second  major  reform  of  the  sys- 
tem was  an  amendment  we  referred  to 
as  accountability.  The  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcastin^r  is  not  officially  a 
government  a^Jency  and  is  therefore 
not  covered  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  despite  the  fact  that 
last  year  Con^rress  sent  275  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  tax  dollars  to  this  or^'a- 
nization.  While  some  reporting;  re(|uire- 
ments  are  I'urrently  in  place,  there  is 
no  central  repository  of  information 
about  what  happens  to  the  more  than 
one-quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  the  tax- 
payers are  shellini^  out  each  year.  Let 
us  finally  find  out  who  tjets  this 
money,  why  they  are  tjettin«  it  and 
what  they  are  doinn  with  it.  Sounds 
reasonable  to  me.  We  will  also  find  out 
what  producers  are  j^Pttinu  funding 
year  after  year  at  the  expense  of  pro- 
ducers in  Kan.sas,  in  Alaska,  in  Hawaii, 
and  in  State  after  State  that  aie  appar- 
ently "politically  incorrect." 

This  repository  of  information  is  an 
important  step.  What  we  will  not  u'et. 
and  what  I  will  continue  to  pursue  is 
information   on   the   hu«e   profits  real- 


ized by  public  TV  pcisoiialit  ics  oil 
their  sales  of  spinoff  products  such  as 
books,  videocassettes,  toys,  and  news- 
letters. 

As  I  noted  in  my  statement  yester- 
day, when  taxpayers  subsidize  Louis 
Kukeyser  oi'  Bill  Moyers.  or  the  boom- 
intr  Children's  Television  Workshop, 
should  not  the  taxpayers  ^'et  their  fair 
share  of  the  return,  a  specific  portion 
of  the  profits  from  the  sales  of  licensed 
products  and  the  like'?  I  say  yes. 

Ritjht  now.  we  are  unable  to  t,'et  an 
account! ni^  of  those  profits,  because 
the  books  are  closed.  However,  as  I 
stateil.  we  will  finall.v  (,'et  an  account- 
ing' of  the  tax  dollars  spent  on  public 
broadcasting'.  And  that  is  an  important 
fii'st  step. 

SUI'I'OriT  fUHI.IC  imOADCA.Sn.NG 

I  voted  asainst  final  passage  of  the 
bill,  but  I  support  the  concept  of  public 
broadcastint,'  and  have  even  supported 
it  with  my  own  contributions.  I  strong- 
ly support  the  needed  reforms  added  by 
the  Senate. 

Remember,  the  Senate  bill  has  in- 
creased the  amount  authorized  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  by  50  percent  at  a 
time  we  are  strut,'t,'link'  to  find  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  innercities.  unem- 
plo.yment,  the  hungry,  the  homeless, 
for  education,  the  environment,  for  ajj- 
riculture,  disaster  assistance,  health 
car*',  and  all  the  other  worthy  causes. 

I  do  look  forward  to  workint,'  with  my 
colleauues  and  the  members  of  the  new 
Board  of  Directois  at  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcastintr  in  instituting 
these  reforms. 

Let  me  also  make  a  promise  to  the 
taxpji.yers:  I  will  continue  to  monitor 
the  Public  Broadcast! ntr  System,  to 
make  certain  the  system  works  for 
.you.  not  aK'ainst  you. 

Mr.  KKNNKDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  all  of  the  Members  for  their 
participation  in  this  debate  and  for  the 
ver.v.  very  strong  support  for  the  con- 
ference report.  This  bill  is  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  health  let^is- 
lation  that  we  will  consider  this  ses- 
sion t)f  Congress.  Kven  thout^h  my  t,'ood 
fri«>nd  and  colleat^ue.  the  Senator  from 
l't<ih.  and  I  differed  on  some  of  the  pro- 
visions in  the  conference  report,  thei'c 
are.  I  know  many  provisions  in  the  bill 
which  all  Members  can  support.  The 
conference  report  reflects  the  in- 
formed, balanced  judtjment  of  the 
meml)ers  of  our  <'ommittee  and  the 
Members  of  the  k'reater  body  of  the  re- 
search priorities  of  our  Nation. 

1  want  to  thank  several  individuals 
who  have  been  instrumental  in  the  pas- 
.satie  of  this  bill.  First,  our  colleat,'ue. 
Bkock  Adams,  has  played  a  leadership 
role  in  the  development  of  the  research 
freedom,  fetal  tissue  transplantation, 
and  women's  health  provisions  of  the 
bill  I  appreciate  his  dedication  and 
commitment  to  the  passage  of  the  les- 
islation. 

I  also  want  to  thank  Guy  Walden, 
Joan  Samuelson,  and  Ann  Udall.  Ann 


L'liail  i.s  a  very  special  itidividu.il.  I 
think  all  of  us  in  this  bodv  wli"  liave 
had  the  opportunity  to  know  .Mo  Udall 
loved  him  and  continue  to.  Ann  has 
brought  enormou.s  cnt'i-^rv  to  this  issue 
and  was  enonnou.'-lv.  iiowi-ilul  i\'  !»i'- 
suasive  in  visiting,'  with  nui  i  ollcauues. 
I  commend  them  for  tluir  lufless  ef- 
forts to  educate  the  Membeis  of  Con- 
t,'ress  and  America  about  the  impor- 
tance of  fetal  tissue  transplantation.  I 
am  especially  t?rateful  for  all  of  their 
tulp  and  also  for  their  assistance  and 
.-iturts  on  brhalf  I'f  rcsrarrh  freedom. 

1  .il:-M  vvaiii  IM  thank  niv  siaff.  Van 
Dunn.  Daivl  .I'ulrrv.  t'.unt  Cairiiw. 
.Mon.i  •■-^.ittitv.  Daviil  N'rxon.  Nu  k  Lit 
tlelicld.  and  the  stalf  on  the  Latior 
Commit  ttT,  rspc(  jallv  I.auia  Ki'ovvn, 
K,>l,in  I.iliii''!  .  I'l.ylli.--  AlliMtton.  Vhki 
Ollcn.  Kiniliriiv  H.iitics.  Dr.  .Ann 
Labelle,  Di  s.  oH  Daniels,  Dr  Gary 
Noble,  and  t:iuisty  Fi.scher  for  their 
herculean  efforts.  Attain.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  for  s<  hcdulini,'  this 
measure. 

Mr    Prcsuioit .   !  sutfgest  the  absence 

of  a  <iUoruni 

Th.'  1'HI':.'-;1D1N('.  OFl-'H'F.P.  'I'll'' 
clerk  will  cull  the  roil. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  MITCHHLL  Mi  I'n-sidcnt.  I  ask 
unanimous  .  nns.'n;  thai  the  order  for 
the  (luol'uii:  (  ,1  !i  !'i    I.  .-(  indcd. 

The  PRFSIDlNt;  Ol-l'K'KH  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oi  i1>iim| 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  is 
recognized. 


AD  AMU  A   Hl'.OHC.AM/.A 

(■o.\1''i;ki:nc1':  kk 


ni)N 

i'OK'l 


ACT 


■.  \nimol:s-consknt  kkql'kst 
Ml  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  conference  report  to  ac- 
company S,  1'306.  the  Alcohol,  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Admin 
tion  reauthorization  bill. 

The   I'HK.'-^IDIM;   OKKK'KK     \> 
objection  ' 
Mr.   CHAHAM     Ml     I'i'-sident 

ject. 

The    l'Hi:sil)!N 
tion  is  111  , (111 

Mr.  MITCHKLL.  Mi 
move  to  procffil  to  the 
port  to  ac(  ompany  S.  l;i06 

Mr.   GRAHAM.    Mr     Pmsk 
that  the  conference 

The  PRF.SIDING  OFFICKR.  T 
ator  from  I-'lorida  is  recognix.i-il 

Mf    GHAHA.M     Mr     I'rtsi.i.'nt 
that   till'  <  ontiTdu  (■  I'-pnit  he  read 

The  I'RHSIDING  OFFIC'FR  The 
ator  from  Florida  ha.s  that  rik'ht 
clerk  will  read  the  report. 

The   assistant   IcMrislative  clerk   read 
as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  liis 
aRreeini,'  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
iimtMidments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  S.  1306 

Mr.  MITCHHLL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRKSIDINC;  ol'FK'FH    The  ma 
jority  leader 


-tra- 

t  here 

I    ob- 

OKI'ICF.H      Objec- 

President.     I 
•onference  re- 

dr-nt.   I  ask 

:•  Sm- 

I   ask 

Sen- 
Thc 


Mr.  .MITCHKLL-  1  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  i  he  rcaiiinL'  he  interruptcii 
soli'ly  for  the  purpose  of  permitting'  mc 
to  ni.ikc  a  statement  of  explanation  of 
the  situation  we  art-  in  ami  to  permit, 
the  Sena'or  from  i-'loruia  to  do  the 
same. 

The  I'RKSIDING  OFFICHH  I.s  there 
any  objection.' 
'rhe  majorit  y  lfa<ii'r. 
Mr.  MITCHKLL.  Mr  President.  I 
have  just  made  a  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  (  iint^'rence  report  on  S.  1306.  which 
will  reauthorize  the  Alcohol.  Diut: 
.•\husc.  and  Mental  Health  .-Aiiniinistra- 
!!oii.  That  is  a  nondebatahlo  motion 
whii  h  would  be  subject  to  a  vote  by  the 
.Siuatc  immediately  but  for  the  fact 
ih.it  the  .Senator  from  Florida,  exercis- 
iim  his  right,  has  insisted  that  the  con- 
terence  report  be  read  in  its  entirely. 

I  am  advised  that  the  conference  re- 
port will  take  several  hours  to  read  in 
its  entirety,  and  although  that  right 
exists  for  any  Senator  on  any  bill,  m 
.ill  of  the  time  I  have  b.-en  majority 
leader  no  Senator  has  insisted  upon  ex- 
ercising that  right.  If  the  Senator  Ironi 
Florida  insists,  as  he  has  the  right  to 
do.  that  it  be  read,  that  will  simply 
delay  for  several  hours  the  vote  which 
will  occur  today  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  conference  report. 

I  repeat,  the  vote  will  occur  today.  It 
is  either  going  to  occur  shortly  or  it 
will  occur  .several  hours  from  now  after 
the  reading  of  the  conference  report  is 
completed. 

I  believe  that  reading  to  l.ie  a  waste  of 
time.  The  conference  report  is  avail- 
able for  every  Senator  to  read  individ- 
ually. The  time  used  for  the  reading 
could  be  spent  debating  the  conference 
report,  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
could  express  to  the  Senate  his  objec- 
tions to  the  conference  report  and  seek 
to  persuade  other  Senators  to  vote 
with  him  in  opposition  to  the  motion 
to  proceed  or  to  the  bill  itself. 

I  am  prepared  to  arrange  the  Senate 
schedule  in  whatever  manner  is  con- 
venient for  the  Senator  from  Florida  to 
enable  him  to  present  his  arguments  m 
opposition  to  the  legislation;  a  session 
for  as  long  as  he  wishes  this  evening,  a 
session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow,  a  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  Saturday,  a  session 
of  the  Senate  Monday.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  could  take  such  time  as 
he  wished  on  any  oi-  all  oi  those  days  to 
make  his  case. 

Hut  1  must  say.  m  all  candor.  I  be- 
lieve a  purely  dilatory  action  such  as 
rc(iuiring  the  lull  reading  of  the  con- 
ft.-rence  report  will,  at  least  in  my  judg- 
ment, accomplish  no  useful  purpose. 
And  if  that  does  occur,  then  1  repeat. 
we  will  simply  wait  until  the  i  on- 
ference report  is  read.  If  any  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself  during  the  read- 
ing, of  course,  the  distinguished  man- 
ager would  seek  consent  to  terminate 
the  reading.  Therefore,  the  presence  of 
the  Senatoi  from  Florida  would  be  re- 
(luiied  on  the  floor  at  all  times  to  pro- 


tei  t  his  interests.  And  on  the  comple- 
tion of  it.  we  will  simply  be  in  a  posi- 
tion that  we  would  be  in  now  if  we 
adopted  the  motion  to  proceed. 

Since  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
made  clear,  again  as  is  his  right,  to  op- 
pose this  legislation  by  any  means  at 
his  disposal,  it  will  be  necessary  to  file 
cloture  on  the  conference  report  to 
seek  tn  prevent  unlimited  debate  on 
the  conference  report  itself.  Again,  I  do 
not  prefer  that  alternative  and  would 
m  any  event,  even  if  cloture  is  filed,  at- 
tempt to  arrange  the  schedule  to  give 
the  Senator  from  Florida  as  much  time 
as  he  wishes  to  make  his  case  on  the 
subject. 

Therefore.  1  inquire  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  knowing  that  we  have 
discussed  this  matter  privately  both 
yesterday  and  immediately  prior  to 
now,  whether  he  would  be  agreeable  to 
permitting  us  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
ference report  and  then  whether  he 
would  wish  to  debate  it  and  for  what 
period  of  time. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICKR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida 

.Mr.  GRAHAM  Mr  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  generosity  of  the  majority 
leader,  and  I  would  like  to  answer  his 
question  first  with  some  background. 

The  issue  that  we  are  debating  today 
IS  the  reauthorization  of  the  basic  Ved- 
eral  program  that  allocates  funds  to 
States  for  alcohol,  drug,  and  mental 
health  purposes.  Needless  to  say.  all  of 
us  are  very  concerned  about  this  issue. 
Unfortunately,  my  State  has  been  in 
some  sense  the  front  line  of  drug  issues 
m  America,  and  therefore  has  been  es- 
pecially impacted  by  the  pernicious  ef- 
fect of  drugs,  and  therefore  particu- 
larly in  need  of  the  funds  that  have 
Ijcen  available  through  this  program  to 
assist  in  effective  rehabilitation  and 
treatment  programs. 

On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  my  State, 
I  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to 
this  body  and  to  the  citizens  of  Amer- 
ica for  the  support  which  they  ren- 
dered. 

Our  concern  with  this  legislation  is 
twofold.  First,  there  is  a  proposed 
change  in  the  formula  for  allocation. 
That  change  is  based  on  a  study  which 
was  conducted  more  or  less  a  decade 
ago,  based  on  standards  of  what  would 
be  the  most  appropriate  allocation  of 
funds  among  the  50  States.  This  bill  It- 
self carries  with  it  the  seeds  of  a  rec- 
ognition of  suspicion  as  to  the  validity 
of  that  study,  because  this  same  bill 
which  adopts  a  decade-old  study  as  the 
basis  of  a  formula  then  directs  another 
study  to  determine  if  that  formula  is  in 
fact  appropriate. 

I  will  not  further  debate  the  issue  of 
the  formula  beyond  saying  that  I  have 
serious  questions  about  it.  which  I  look 
forward  to  sharing  with  the  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

That,  however,  is  not  my  primary  ob- 
jection and  the  reason  why  I  reluc- 
tantly have  taken  the  course  of  action 
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that  we  are  engaged  upon.  Rather,  it  is 
the  fait  that  this  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate sometime  in  the  middle  of  the  first 
session  of  this  C'on^fress.  or  approxi- 
mately 9  to  12  months  at?o.  At  that 
time,  the  proposal  was  that  whatever 
formula  emerged  from  the  conference 
committee  would  ko  into  effect  as  of 
October  1.  1991  that  is.  for  the  fiscal 
year  1992. 

The  conference  was  an  extended  one. 
In  fact,  it  was  not  until  May  14  that 
the  conference  report  was  finally  filed, 
over  halfway  throu>,'h  the  1992  fiscal 
year.  The  proposal  contained  in  this  re- 
port now  is  that  there  would  be  an  ap- 
plication of  this  formula  to  this  year, 
and  betfinninff  with  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1992  a  redeployment  of  funds  consist- 
ent with  this  new  for 
inula. 

The  practical  effect  of  that.  Mr. 
President,  on  about  9  or  10  States  is 
kjointr  to  \m  a  very  devastatintr  reduc- 
tion in  their  funds  for  alcohol,  drut^. 
and  mental  health  prof?rams  in  the  last 
90  days  of  this  fiscal  year. 

The  practical  effect  is  KOinK  to  be 
that  in  this  protjram  and  other  pro- 
grams in  which  the  States  look  to  the 
Federal  Government  to  be  a  partner  in 
fundin^,'.  there  is  ►joint,'  to  be  a  new 
level  of  concern  and  skepticism  as  to 
what  kind  of  last-week-of-the-year 
changes  are  tjoins  to  be  made  in  these 
formulas. 

The  practical  effect  is  that  hundreds, 
if  not  thousands,  of  people  who  depend 
upon  these  funds  for  part  of  their  men- 
tal health.  druK  and  alcohol  rehabilita- 
tion services  are  aroint,'  to  be  effectively 
denied  service.  Obviously.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  are  Koin>f  to  be  some  win- 
ners. 

In  fact,  there  are  nointf  to  be  numeri- 
cally a  substantially  jjreater  number  of 
Slates  who  will  be  winners  than  losers. 
But  even  their  the  ability  to  effec- 
tively deploy  these  funds  in  the  last  90 
days  of  the  year  I  think  is  suspect.  And 
the  lartjer  issue  of  the  credibilit.v  and 
reliability  of  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  an  outwei^rhintj  factor. 

Having'  said  all  of  that.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  Koal  is  a  simple  one.  I  would 
like  to  reach  a  point  in  which  this  new 
form  will,  if  it  has  to  be  adopted,  wouhl 
be  adopted  for  the  period  be^inninK 
with  the  1992  fiscal  year  and  not  be 
made  applicable  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  1992  fiscal  year,  and  by  so  doiUR 
.ivoid  the  (lisiitptiun  that  will  clearly 
follow  from  thf  adoption  of  this  bill  as 
it  is  currently  printed. 

This  matter,  Mr.  President,  has  been 
belbre  the  House  of  Representatives. 
.Jusi  2  weeks  atio  the  House  first  voted 
the  bill  down  on  a  recall  that  had  been 
submitted,  and  then  voted  to  refer  it  to 
thi-  conference  connnittee.  That  is 
some  indicaiidti  that  there  were  issues 
williin  til.'  till  that  cau.'sed  concern  in 
the  HoiiM- 

Fiankly,  niiiny  of  those  issues  were 
on    .■^libiiit^    1)1  h«'r    than    the    formula 


having  to  do  with  the  use  of  needles  by 
drutr  users  and  other  questions  such  as 
that.  But  I  believe  that  that  history  in- 
dicates It  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Senate  when  it  passed  this  bill  to  have 
it  have  the  impact  that  it  is  troinjr  to 
have  should  it  become  law  at  this  time: 
that  is,  the  tremendous  disruption  of 
the  bill  becomin>f  effective  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1992. 

Having'  .said  that,  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  we  minht  be  able  to  arrive  at 
some  arrantjement  in  which  there  could 
be  essentially  a  deferral  of  this  debate 
until  the  early  part  of  next  week  at 
which  time  cloture  petition  would  be 
filed  and  considered,  and  then  we  would 
see  what  happened  thereafter. 

I  hope  that  maybe  tjood  people  who  I 
think  are  all  committed  to  the  u'oals  of 
this  letjislation  and  are  desirous  of  best 
serving  the  interests  of  this  institution 
could  arrive  at  a  method  of  dealing 
with  this  legislation  in  order  to  avoid 
an  unnecessary  dela.v  this  evening 
through  the  course  of  reading  the  bill. 

But  if  we  read  the  bill.  I  am  certain 
we  will  find  it  to  be  an  interesting  lit- 
erary experience  and  a  learning  one  in 
terms  of  what  the  conference  commit- 
tee has  recommended  for  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President.  1  yield. 

Mr.  MITCHKLL.  Mr  President.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  who  is  the 
manager  of  the  bill  to  respond  to  the 
.substantive  assertions  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  and  then  I  will 
comment  on  the  matter  of  procedure  of 
taking  it  up. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICKK  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ma.ssachusetts. 

Mr.  KKNNKDY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
put  a  more  complete  response  in  the 
Rkcord. 

I  am  glad  to  take  whatever  time  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  would  like  to 
address  that  particular  issue. 

It  was  a  study  that  was  done  in  1986 
by  the  Institute  of  Medicine  whii'h 
made  a  recommendation  to  our  com- 
mittee with  regard  to  trying  to  assure 
the  best,  most  efficient  allocations  of 
resources.  Federal  resources  alloca- 
tions, to  deal  with  the  issues  of  sub- 
stance abuse  and  also  mental  health. 
That  was  in  1986. 

Our  committee  started  in  1988  to  re- 
view the  results  of  the  study  l)y  the  In- 
stitute of  Medicine.  It  was  in  1990  that 
the  GAO  did  a  review,  a  careful  review, 
of  existing  programs  and  also  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Institute  of 
Medicine. 

I  will  include  the  appropriate  provi- 
sions in  the  GAO  report. 

Their  testimony  before  our  commit- 
tee, Mr.  President,  when  asked  was  by 
Lawrence  Thompson.  Assistant  Comp- 
troller General  for  Human  Resources  of 
the  GAO.  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  t.o  be  able  to 
come  1111(1  K'ive  you  a  pretty  kooiI  stamp  of 
approval.  1  will  not  take  very  long.  You  are 
rlKht. 


We  looked  at  the  formula  used  to  distrib- 
ute the  block  »(rant  money  among  the 
States.  We  think  the  formula  that  you  have 
included  in  S.  1306  Is  a  major  improvement 
over  the  current  law,  and  I  would  sav  there 
are  three  reason.s  for  that. 

First,  it  IS  an  impiovement  in  that  it 
adopts  a  better  measure  of  the  relative  needs 
of  each  State's  population. 

Second,  it  introduces  an  explicit  adjust- 
ment for  differences  in  cost  of  labor  and  of- 
fice space,  and  among  the  various  States. 

And,  third,  by  doing  those  first  two  things, 
it  restores  the  principle  that  those  States 
having  lower  fiscal  capacity  should  have 
somewhat  greater  Federal  aid  per  capita. 
That  principle  has  been  sort  of  eroded  be- 
(  ause  of  the  way  the  current  formula  works. 
So  for  those  three  reasons,  we  think  that 
the  formula  that  you  have  included  is  in  fact 
a  major  improvement.  And  1  am  happy  to 
elaborate  on  any  other  aspect. 

We  have  tried  with  the  development 
of  help  for  the  problems  of  substance 
abuse  that  exist  in  the  major  cities  of 
this  country,  but  also  now  is  increasing 
in  rural  communities.  We  have  tried  to 
respond  to  that. 

1  do  not  represent  a  rural  State.  1 
have  rural  areas  in  my  State.  We  are 
served  by  maintaining  a  current  for- 
mula that  gives  an  urban  weight  But 
we  have  tried  to  respond  to  what  had 
been  the  sound  scientific  and  medical 
recommendations  In  terms  of  trying  to 
take  scarce  resources  and  target  the 
areas  of  need. 

Now  my  good  friend  from  Florida 
raises  this  issue  and  we  have  the  gen- 
eral discussion  at  the  time  of  the  au- 
thorization. He  wants  an  additional  re- 
view to  find  out  whether,  given  the 
changing  and  evolving  challenge  that 
we  face  with  substance  abuse  and  men- 
tal illness,  even  the  one  that  we  had  in 
the  bill  that  was  authorized  was  going 
to  be  satisfactor.v. 

We  agreed  to  that.  We  accepted  it. 
We  are  glad  to  do  it.  I  would  like  to  be- 
lieve that  our  committee  tries  with  our 
objectives  to  target  the  resources 
where  the  needs  are. 

So  we  accepted  that.  We  are  glad  to 
work  with  it  in  this  particular  pro- 
gram. But  as  all  of  us  know,  once  you 
come  to  an.v  formula  considerations, 
there  are  some  realities  that  this  body 
ought  to  face. 

If  I  could  just  take  another  minute  or 
two,  the  conference  report  provides 
that  Florida  will  receive  an  allotment 
of  $63.1  million  in  1992.  That  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  amount  that  F^lorida 
was  due  to  receive  undei-  the  Senate 
bill  which  passed  b.v  unanimous  con- 
sent after  specific  discussions  on  the 
point  with  the  two  Senators  from  Flor- 
ida. 

The  only  difference  between  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  the  conference  report  with 
respect  to  Florida  is  that  the  State  re- 
ceived its  $6.3  million  sooner  in  the  year 
rather  than  later,  because  the  money 
was  paid  out  at  a  higher  rate  for  the 
first  three  (juarters.  But  the  equities  in 
the  situation  have  not  changed. 

At  my  request.  Secretary  Sullivan 
notified  every  State  last  year  that  its 
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that  a  was  likely 

since  that  was  the  amount 

ceive  under  the  Senate  bill. 

A\  ihf  .same  tinn'  the  Senate  hill 
p.i.s.scd,  the  ,Senai()rs  tnini  Florida 
.t.skcd  IVii-  ,1  particular  pr()V!.si(jri  iti  th»' 
hill  to  ,i(i(ircss  their  formula  ronrcrns 
and  these  piovisjons  have  hern  in- 
cluded m  the  <  oni^Tcm  c  report. 

First,  the  cusl  index  m  the  lull  wlih  h 
does  not  favor  Florida  must  lie  updatid 
prior  to  fiscal  year  1993. 

.Villi,  second,  the  formula  itselt  woulil 
h.  the  ,subject  of  a  major  independent 
M-view  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  We  suppoi't  that 

Finally,  Florid.i  bcncfils  .siiznifi- 
cantly  from  the  hold  harmless  provi- 
sion in  the  formula.  Without  it.  Florida 
would  receive  $59  million  under  the 
new  formula.  But  with  U,  the  State  can 
fall  no  lower  than  its  fi.scal  year  1991 
level  of  $6;?  million  for  the  life  of  the 
bill. 

So  in  fact  the  Slate  is  likely  to  gain 
money  as  soon  as  apptopnaiions  in- 
crease. But  appropriations  can  only  in- 
crease if  we  reauthorize  the  program 
and  provide  for  a  formula  that  equi- 
tably balances  the  convenient  interests 
of  urban  and  rural  States. 

I  just  point  out,  as  I  mentioned  to 
the  body,  th.it  mv  own  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts would  not  gain  i.mc  dime  from 
fiscal  year  1991  92  under  the  new  for- 
mula. In  that  regard,  .Ma.ssaehusells  is 
just  like  Florida. 

But  1  am  willing  to  endorse  this  foi- 
mula  as  the  fairest  way  to  alhjcaic 
scarce  resources.  There  are  many  im- 
portant initiatives  in  this  bill  Many 
are  categorical  grant  programs  that 
Florida  would  be  well  suited  to  com 
pete  for. 

I  do  not  fault  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida for  fighting  for  his  State  but  1  ask 
him  to  recognize  the  overriding  needs 
to  pass  this  bill,  reauthorize  these  pro- 
grams, to  strengthen  the  Federal  effort 
*g«iinit  substance  abuse  and  mental 
h'-alih  We  have  been  b  years  trying  to 
.oMiess  this  issue,  and  we  have  in- 
.  hi. led  m  this  legislation  the  best  in 
terms  of  medical  research  to  deal  ir, 
terms  of  substance  abuse,  .md  mental 
he.ilth. 

There  is  important  situi  tural 
changes  in  terms  of  mental  health,  par- 
ticularly with  regards  to  children 
which  are  enormously  important. 

Known  as  someone  who  does  not 
iiMiid  investing  in  these  kinds  of  issues. 
1  ,1111  delighted  to  work  with  the  Sen- 
.itor  iiiim  Florid. i  to  see  if  we  cannot 
gel  mure  fundins.^  tor  the  whole  effort.  I 
think  we  had  m  the  debate  the  major- 
MV  leadei  ienieniher.s  when  We  were 
lun.sideniig  the  omnibus  drug  hill,  the 
Senate  went  on  record  indicating  sup- 
port for-  ,S0  .W  allocation  between  the 
lieiiiaiid  .md  supply  side.  It  is  70  M)  now. 
.Some  .idjuslmeni  had  been  made  hy 
I  he    ex<  client    leadership   of   the   than 


man  (if  the  Appropriations  Committee 
a  year  ago:  that  brought  it  up  to  67  33. 
about.  We  are  far  away  from  that.  I 
strongly  believe  that  we  ought  to  be  at 
least  at  the  50-50,  which  would  provide 
additional  resources  In  the  areas  of 
substance  abuse,  and  for  all  the  Mem- 
hi'is  of  this. 

I  will  work  with  him  on  that  issue 
and  others  to  try  to  increase  funding. 
We  are  where  we  ai'e  at  this  particular 
time  and.  as  we  all  know  from  the  vai~- 
!ous  ('(irmula  issues,  there  are  some 
that  benefit,  and  we  have  tried  to  have 
the  ones  that  benefit  benefit  for  the 
leasons  that  are  justified  in  terms  of 
menial  health  and  substance  abuse. 

.Mr.  STKVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
vield  for  a  question'.^ 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Seti- 
.itor  from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVP:NS.  My  question  to  the 
Senator  is:  Has  there  been  some  change 
in  this  formula  f(H-  small  States?  I  am 
t^etting  rails  from  Alaska  indicating 
that  Alaska  has  a  changed  allocation 
under  this  program  and  will  be  denied 
allowances,  except  on  a  pure  per  capita 
basis.  Is  this  the  case? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  If  1  could  address  the 
Senator,  the  .Senate  formula  contained 
a  small-State  minimum.  I  support  the 
small-State  minimum  beiause  of  the 
needs  of  the  small  States,  The  Hou.se 
(ontained  no  sueh  minimum,  and  the 
House  (  onterees  fought  us  on  That. 
They  argued  the  formula  should  be  re- 
vised to  refleet  the  needs  of  the  States, 
not  the  cities.  We  did  our  best  to  hold 
on  to  every  aspect  of  our  formula.  The 
small-Slate  minimum  eventually  had 
to  compromise.  We  agreed  that  the 
minimum  would  apply  only  to  those 
small  States  that  have  a  per  capita  al- 
lotment lower  than  the  national  aver- 
age, which  is  most  small  States. 

The  Senate  conferees  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  small-State  minimum  tie  to 
all  Slates.  But  it  is  a  product  of  a  com- 
promise, and  this  was  a  reasonable 
compromise.  The  average  allotment  is 
47.78.  Alaska's  is  5.16.  So  it  did  not  re- 
ceive the  small-State  minimum.  The 
state  is  held  harmless  at  the  1991  level. 
S2.73  million,  so  il  is  neith<'r  a  formula 
winner  or  loser. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
i-MMiig  to  have  to  study  that.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  what  happened  is 
that  the  administrative  allowance  for 
conducting  these  programs  m  very 
large  geographical  areas  such  as  ours 
has  been  knocked  out,  and  we  now  have 
a  per  capita  allowance  based  upon  a 
different  formula,  I  do  not  join  the 
Senator  from  Florida  in  the  request 
that  the  report  be  read,  but  I  do  intend 
to  have  a  sei-ies  of  questions  for  the 
.Senator  from  Massachusetts  concern- 
ing this  new  formula. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  be  glad  to 
take  whatever  time  the  Senator  would 
like  on  this  issue.  We  find  that  many  of 
the  States  will  be  increased  because  of 


a  ehange  in  the  way  to  try  and  deal 
with  the  rural  problems.  Regarding 
many  of  those  States.  I  have  talked  to 
those  .Senators  and  ihey  .say  we  are 
still  not  up  to  the  national  average. 

It  is  a  difficult  thing.  All  of  us  know 
thai,  and  the  Senator  from  .Alaska 
knows  very  well  that  you  just  have  a 
very  difficult  time  in  terms  of  trying 
to  develop  a  formula  where  everybody 
is  going  to  win.  There  will  always  be 
some  who  will  do  better  than  some 
other  States, 

We  believe  that  ba-sed  upon  various 
studies  done  by  the  Institute  of  Medi- 
cine and  GAO  that  this  is  the  best  for- 
mula for  this  time,  and  we  welcome  the 
additional  kinds  of  study  that  are  in- 
cluded in  this  program,  so  that  we  will 
be  able  to  make  further  adjustments 
the  next  lime  down  the  road.  We  are 
glad  to  do  that. 

We  believe  that  the  Institute  of  Med- 
ii.ine  study  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  a  reasonable  way  to  go. 
We  are  for  it.  I  would  hope  that  people 
would  believe,  based  upon  what  we 
have  done,  that  we  are  interested  in 
making  sure  that  scarce  resources  are 
going  to  be  targeted  in  the  areas  where 
they  will  be  needed.  That  is  why  we  are 
in  this  kind  of  pickle  now.  because  we 
made  some  adjustment  and  change. 
But  I  do  think  it  is  justified  in  terms  of 
the  policy  reasons. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  .Mr,  President,  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  permit  any  Senator 
to  employ  a  variety  of  tactics  to  delay 
action  from  occurring.  It  is  a  common 
event  in  the  Senate,  understandable  to 
.Senators,  but  less  understandable.  I 
think,  to  the  American  people.  But  it 
is  clear  now  from  the  comments  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida  that  he 
will  insist  on  the  reading  of  the  report, 
1  regret  that  very  much,  because  it  is 
my  judgment  that  such  reading  serves 
no  useful  purpose  and  will  not  cause 
any  delay  in  the  ultimate  action  on  the 
measure.  As  I  said  earlier,  we  will  ei- 
ther vote  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
this  conference  report  now  or  we  will 
vote  6  hours  from  now 

At  that  time,  in  view  of  the  stated 
position  of  the  Senator  to  employ  such 
tactics,  as  he  appropriately  may  under 
the  rules  to  delav  the  matter,  there 
will  be  no  alternative  but  to  file  clo- 
ture on  the  conference  report,  setting 
up  a  cloture  vote  on  next  Tuesday 
rnoining.  Therefore.  Senators  should  be 
aware  that  we  will  now,  al  the  insist- 
ence of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  pro- 
ceed to  the  reading  of  the  conference 
report.  Following  the  completion  of 
that  reading,  the  Senate  will  vote  on 
the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
ference report.  Thereafter,  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  file  cloture  on  the  con- 
ference report  whic  h  will  set  up  a  clo- 
ture vote  for  Tuesday  morning. 

In  the  meantime,  if  the  Senator  from 
Florida  wishes  to  advise  me  of  his  de- 
sires with  respect  to  further  debate  on 
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the  matter,  to  Kivf  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  more  fully  explain  his  rea- 
sons for  opposition.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
a(:conmio<late  him  in  any  way  that  I 
can. 
Mr.  GRAHAM  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  I'KKSIDING  OFI-TCKR.  The  Sen- 
atof  from  Florida. 

Mr.  OHAHAM.  Mr.  I'resident.  1  say  to 
our  colieamn-s  who  have  worked  so 
hard  on  this  ami  <jther  issues,  as  I  indi- 
cated. I  have  some  concerns  about  the 
formula,  which  I  look  forward  to  dis- 
cussintj.  Hut  that  would  not  be  an  issue 
that  would  cause  me  to  take  the  action 
that  we  are  taking  this  afti-rnoon. 
Hathei'.  it  is  the  fact  that  we  aie  about 
to  make  this  formula  applicable  for  the 
last  9()  oi-  UM)  days  of  this  fiscal  year,  an 
event  which  is  ►^oin^  to  cause  a  sub- 
stantial ainount  of  disruption.  I'ro- 
iframs  that  are  already  in  place,  oper- 
atintj  on  a  certain  assumption  as  to 
what  their  level  of  resources  will  be. 
are  iroini^  to  have  to  make  a  radical 
chanjfe  in  a  very  short  period  of  time. 
t'ausinK  a  serious  disruption  of  .services 
to  people  who  depend  upon  them  in 
their  efforts  to  lift  themselves  out  of 
the  adilition  of  alcohol  or  drug's,  or  to 
deal  effectively  with  their  mental  ill- 
ness. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  on  June  1  t  hat 
it  is  an  excessive  request  to  sa.y  let  us 
have  this  formula,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  it.  no  into  effect  on  October  1. 
not  ill  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  1992  fis- 
cal year.  That  is  the;  essence  of  what 
my  re(|uest  is  and  why  I  hope  that  we 
can  arrive  at  some  procedure  that 
mii,'ht  move  us  towaiil  that  reasonable 
objective. 

Mr.  MlTCHKIiL  a<ldres.sed  the  Chair. 

The  PRKSIDINO  OKKICKR.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recot;ni/,ed. 

Mr.  MITCHKM,.  I  am  about  to  yield 
the  tloor  so  that  the  readintr  of  the  con- 
ference report  can  continue.  I  am  ad- 
vised that,  to  my  knowlcdtje.  there  is 
no  request  on  the  Democratic  side  for  a 
rolkall  vote  on  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  conference  report. 

I  inquire  of  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader  whether  there  is  an.v  re- 
(iuest-  on  his  side. 

Mr.  DOLf-;.  There  is  no  re(|uest  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  MITCHKLL.  That  beint,'  the  case, 
it  is  my  intention  that  we  will  proceed 
to  the  reading,  as  insisted  upon  b.v  the 
distin^'uished  Senator  from  Florida, 
following?  which  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  conference  report  will  be  adopt- 
ed by  a  voice  vote. 

In  the  interiiTi,  I  hope  that  we  can 
discuss  the  matter  further  and  see  if  1 
can  accommodate  the  scheduliuM'  de- 
sires of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

,Mi  KK\Ni:i)V  Will  the  Senator 
yield  ' 

Mi    \iri(llKI,L.  Yes. 

Mr.  KIONNICDY.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  very  brief  response  to  the  last  point 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  just  so  we 
do  have  it  in  the  RtfOKD,  in  reference 


to  the  request  that  we  continue  the 
current  formula  throujfh  the  en<l  of 
this  .year. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  remains  if  we 
did  not  have  the  inciease  on  the  sup- 
plemental, if  we  did  not  have  the  in- 
crease that  was  supported  b.v  the  .Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Florida  would 
be  receivinjr  S.59  million  instead  of  the 
$63  million  which  is  imluded  in  this 
letjislation. 

The  increase  that,  was  put  into  that 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  was 
put  in  there  solel.y  solel.y  for  the  rea- 
son of  th<^  chantfed  formula  so  that  we 
could  accomiiuxlate  States  so  the.v 
would  be  held  harmless. 

We  are  at  tempt  iiii;  to  keep  faith  with 
the  Appi'opr  iations  Committee  that 
made  the  adjustment  and  the  change. 
They  had  hoped  that  we  would  have  re- 
solved the  conference  report  so  only 
half  the  year  would  have  t^one  tiy. 

If  we  were  to  follow  and  accede  to  the 
re(|uest  of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
there  are  38  States  that  have  been 
waiting  all  year  lonn  that  will  be  fur- 
ther disadvantaged. 

And  that  is  why  I  would  like,  if  we 
ha<l  ad<liti(mal  resources  and  fundi ntr, 
to  accommodate  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  But  with  the  limited  resources 
we  have  now.  if  we  were  to  say  Florida 
and  the  other  States  will  be  receivini,' 
it.  we  are  basically  di.sadvanta^intr  the 
other  States.  And  I  daresay  I  doubt 
veiy  much,  as  someone  who  netfotiated 
with  the  Appropriations  Committee  I 
am  sure,  a.s  a  matter  of  fact  they 
would  not  have  put  the  additional 
mone.v  in  there. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  will  put  in 
the  Rkc()hi)  the  notification  from  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Sorvi<-es  that  was  sent  out  to  all  the 
States.  In  this  case  it  was  sent  to  Dr. 
Groves.  Assistant  Secretary,  Alcohol, 
DrUK'  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Rehabilitative 
Services.  Tallahassee.  FL.  I  will  put  it 
all  in  the  Rkcokd.  But  it  does  point 
out:  "In  addition,  the  annual  allotment 
is  subject  to  adjustment  based  upon 
possible  future  conRressional  a(nion  as 
part  of  the  reauthorization  process. 
The  amount  of  funds  awarded  in  this 
action,  however,  shall  be  considered 
final." 

The  effect  of  this  was  once  they  ^;nt 
it  out.  once  they  mailed  it  out  on  the 
((uarters.  there  was  not  troint?  to  be  any 
attempt  to  withdraw  it.  But  what  it 
was  was  the  notification  that  this  for- 
mula was  subject  to  this  process.  That 
is  why  we  (?ot  ourselves  into  this  par- 
ticular difficulty. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunit.y  and  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  that  letter 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  bein^r  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RfcicoHi),  as  follows: 


Ai,<oHni..  Drti'G  AnusK.  A.M) 

MKNTAI.  HKAl.rH  AilMlNISTltA  TKIN 

Hufkvillf  Ml),  .\inemhn  M.  1091. 
Or.  IVOK  D.  tSltovKS. 

Assiiiitui  .Scirriaru.  Altohol.  iJrug  /Iftn.vc  and 
Mrnlal  Hralth,  Oeparlmi-nl  ol  Hcallfi  atid 
Krhiihilitdlivi'  Si'Tvif  fs.  7'a//u/i(7«pc.  /•'/,. 
Dkaii  I)1(.  GitoVKS    FIncloscd  is  the  initial 
maiit  award  notii  e  for  the  fiscal  year  (FY) 
1992    Alcohol    and    Oi  uk    Atmse    mid    Merit.;*! 
Health  Services  lADM.Si  Bloi:k  Orant  to  your 
8iate.  Please  distribute  copies  of  the  award 
document  to  other  departrnpiitsdivlsions  of- 
llclals  in  the  Stnte  that  requlie  the  Informa- 
tion; five  additional  <  opies  are  eiulosed   to 
facilitate  the  distribution  process. 

This  initial  Krani  award  is  lJein^'  issued 
under  FY  1992  Continuing  Resolution  fundintr 
authoiity  which  permit.s  us  to  fund  you  at 
la.st  yeai's  annual  level  for  57  days.  The 
amount  of  thi.s  initial  award,  on  line  9a, 
therefoi-p  represents  appioxlmaielv  12  per 
lent  of  the  State's  provisional  allotment. 
The  total  amount  of  the  ADMS  Block  C'.rant 
allotment  (shown  on  line  8  of  the  award  no- 
tice i  has  been  calculated  in  accordance  with 
current  Section  19I2A  of  the  I'ublic  Health 
Service  Act.  When  a  final  Federal  appropria- 
tion is  enacted,  appropriate  adjusiiiient  will 
be  made  in  suljsetiuent  awards.  This  line  al.so 
reflects  the  niinitnum  reiluclion  permitted 
under  Section  1926  of  the  PHS  Act  (.02  of 
your  FY  1986  allolmentl  whi<  h  we  are  with- 
holdinK  until  su(  h  time  as  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health  completes  its  re- 
view of  the  State  implementation  status  of 
.State  Comprehensive  Mental  Health  Services 
I'lans  required  under  Section  1925  of  the  PHS 
Act.  These  funds  will  be  restored  in  the  first 
quarterly  award  issued  sub.se<4uent  to  a  find- 
ing of  State  compliance.  (In  the  meantime, 
quarterly  allotments  will  be  calculated  as  if 
the  reduction  had  not  ijeen  taken.*  In  addi- 
tion, the  annual  allotment  dine  8)  is  subject 
to  adjustment  tja.sed  upon  possible,  future 
ConKre.ssional  action  as  pait  of  the  reauthor 
ization  process.  The  amount  of  funds  award- 
ed in  this  action  dine  9.a.».  however,  should 
be  considered  final.  Any  adjustments  in  the 
total  allotment  will  be  specified  in  a  subse- 
quent quarter's  Notice  of  Block  Grant  Awaid 

raiVILKCK  DKTHK  FI.<X)|{— S.  i:«6 

Mr.  KKNNKDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
consideration  of  S.  1306.  Adam  Gelb. 
legislative  fellow  on  the  staff  of  Labor 
and  Human  Resources,  be  accorded  the 
privilege  of  the  tloor. 

The  PRKSiniNC  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .^u  oniiied. 

PIUVILKOK  OK  THK  KI,OOU  -S.  1306 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  durint?  the 
consideration  of  S.  1306,  Kathleen 
Hallasey,  of  my  staff,  be  accorded  the 
privilek'c  (it  the  flooi 

The  l-KKSIDLNC,  (iliici.i;  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  OHAH.NM  Thank  v<'u  Mr  Presi- 
dent. 

The  I'RK.SIDINC  (M'l'UHR.  The 
clerk  will  resume  reading  of  the  report. 

The  assistant  le«^islative  clerk  re- 
sumed the  readini,'  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  iKiMlvMcl  ,i,|.li.sse(l  the  Chair. 

The  PRl':sii)lN(;  ( )l'l'-l( 'i-.R  Tt!.'  .Sen- 
ator from  .\'cvv  Mtxii  n 

Mr  DOMKMCl  Mi  I'lv.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  LuiLsciit   that  the  clerk  dis- 


pense with  further  readint,'  of  the  con- 
ference report,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  permitted  to  speak 
for  10  minutes  and  then  that  we  return 
to  the  exact  same  place  in  the  roadinL; 
of  the  report. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICKR  (Mr. 
WoKHiKD).  Is  tlK'ic  objection?  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMKMCl    1  thank  the  Chair. 


THK   ADA.MHA    AITHoK  IZATION 
Kll.l. 

Mr.  1)oMI;M(I  M;  President.  I  rise 
to  praise  the  Sciialc  committee  and 
conferees  for  what  thrv  h.r.c  done  in 
this  hill  that  is  before  us,  the 
ADAMHA  authorization  bill.  1  will  talk 
onl.y  about  two  aspects  of  it.  but  I 
think  they  are  two  aspects  that  are  vi 
tally  important. 

Let  me  first  say  to  the  Senate  ami 
those  who  are  interested  in  this  pro- 
ceedings, in  the  last  decade  more  has 
been  found  out,  discovered,  become 
knowledi,'e  of  our  .scientists  about  the 
human  brain  than  in  all  of  history.  We. 
for  centuries  upon  centuries,  practiced 
the  healing'  arts  as  it  pertained  to  seri- 
ous mental  illnesses  without  any 
knowledtje  whatsoever  aliout  how  the 
physioloK'y  of  the  brain,  how  the  biol- 
ogy of  the  brain  and  the  body  combined 
to  cause  serious  mental  illnesses  such 
as  schizophrenia,  manic  depression,  se- 
vere depression  or  bipolar  illness. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  President, 
these  scourk'cs  on  humankind  found  lit- 
tle or  no  sympathv  Mo;-i  of  those  who 
were  victims  of  thus  horrible  disease. 
serious  mental  illness,  found  them- 
selves sooner  or  later  encat,'ed  within 
prisons  called  hospitals  or  .sanitariums 
or  insane  asylums  or  the  nut  house,  or 
whatever  people  (hose  to  call  them. 
There  was  human  suffering'  that  went 
on  as  a  i-esult  of  these  illnes.ses  not 
only  to  the  victim,  the  seriously  ill 
person,  but  to  theii-  families,  to  their 
friends,  to  their  l)rothors  and  sisters, 
because  this  was  thought  to  be  some- 
thing that  somebody  in  the  family  was 
responsible  for. 

How  many  times  can  wi-  n-nvnibci 
KrowiniJr  up  when  people  would  i.ilk 
about  somcl)()dv  who  was  insane  and  it 
took  on  th.-  ilmicnsions  of  witchcraft 
or  terrible  upbnngint,'-  or  parents  who 
did  horrible  things  to  the  child  and. 
thus,  they  came  to  this  horrible  end 
called  schizophrenia. 

Mi  Pl■(•^>id•■Ilt .  it  is  now  b<?cominM: 
st:icnii!i(  kiitiwli  liiTc  that  the  brain  is 
not  fuiutionnm  piop(>rly  for  most  of 
these  people  with  most  of  tht^se  hor- 
rible diseai-i^  And.  Ml.  President,  the 
breadth  of  this  daiiuiuc  in  society  is 
not  .yet  even  understood  ny  .-\mericans. 
Vov  instance,  these  diseases,  the  ones 
just  enumerated,  called  seriouj^  menial 
illnesses  or  diseases,  arc  M  times  more 
prevalent  in  Aitierica  ih.m  <  y.-^tic  fibro- 
sis. They  are  60  times  more  prevalent 
in   America   than   muscular  dystroptiy. 


Two  and  hall  inillKni  .Amciuans  day  l)y 
day  suffer  from  schizophrenia,  and 
ina.ybe  we  do  mM.  even  have  the  total 
dimension  ol  tb..u  number.  Perhaps  as 
many  as  10  million  Amei'icans  suffer 
iVoni  some  aspects  of  mental  illness 
with  depression  Iradintj  the  way.  .Seri- 
ous depression  i.-^  tlic  principal  cause  of 
suicide  in  .Aineiira.  Itoth  amont;  our 
teenagers  and  elders. 

So  suffice  it  to  .say  that  within  this 
tremendous  entourage  of  national 
lii-.iltli  insntui"s  ih.ii  the  United 
.Statf.-^  ii.is.  tile  National  insiuutes  of 
Health  there  is  nothing-  like  them  in 
the  world-  this  bill  sets  aside  a  new. 
freestandint;  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health.  It  separated  it  out  from  all 
the  other  important  functions  undiM 
ADAMHA. 

It  IS  hi«h  time.  Over  tin-  last  7  to  8 
years  tills  .Senator  and  a  few  t?ood  stal- 
wart supporters  have  pushed  ever  high- 
er each  year  the  amount  of  funding 
that  the  appropriators.  not  the  author- 
izers  but  that  the  appropriators.  put 
into  investigation  .md  research  in  seri- 
ous mental  illness. 

Mr.  l^resident.  some  of  us  are  very 
proud  that  in  tiKht  budfxet  times  we 
have  been  ineie.isin^'  this  fund  on  aver- 
aiie  20  peieenl  a  year.  W(.'  are  up  to  over 
.S.iOi)  million  now.  So  that  no  one  will 
tier  carried  away  and  think  we  have 
overdone     it     or     even    done     it    ade- 


quatel.v-  rememlier. 


We 


,irc 


<pendini,' 


over  S2  bi!li(jn  on  AlD.s  .md  well  we 
should,  well  over  SI. 2  Vullion  on  cancer 
and  wcdl  we  should. 

Hut,  Mr  President,  there  are  more 
Americans  suffering  under  these  dis- 
eases in  hospitals-  in  America  than 
from  cancer.  We  lielieve  toda.y  there 
arc  100.000  .<e!  uiuslv  mentally  ill  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  in  the  prisons  of 
America  ami  tlie  ntv  jails  because  it  is 
so  difficult  to  handle  these  kinds  of 
people  that  they  end  up  in  prisons  for 
stealinNT  hot  d()!.;s  and  runnintr  when 
they  are  in  one  of  ttieir  mental  frenzies 
and  they  end  nv  the  first,  round  in  cil.v 
jails.  th(.'  second  round  in  prison  if  they 
have  not  killed  them.selves. 

.Many  parents  have  talked  to  this 
.'-^etuitor.  a.--  he  meets  with  the  man.y. 
nianv  .Americans  wlio  iielons  to  the 
N.-\M1  t^roup.  The  people  who  belont?  to 
this  i^roup  called  N.AMl  are  all  rel- 
ativi^s  or  idose  IViends  ol  the  seriously 
mentally  ill,  and  if  you  viMt  the  .Alli- 
ance lor  the  Mentally  111  Convention 
and  talk  to  those  parents,  you  will  find 
them  each  talk'im:  about  the  life  they 
live  with  .1  scTiously  mentally  ill  child. 
Most  will  tell  you  of  suicides  or 
threats.  Most  will  tell  you  of  incarcer- 
ations or  beatings.  .Many  will  tell  you 
of  their  children  wlio  walk  the  streets 
ui  .America  as  homeless. 

Now.  .Mr.  President,  we  are  on  the 
way.  Thi'  ijood  news  is  that  with  t;reat 
research  and  pharmaceutical  investiu'a- 
tions.  science,  we  can  cure  KO  percent  (jf 
the  depressives  in  .Ainerica  li  they  just 
uet    the    rif^'ht    doctor    with    the    imht 


kind  of  treatment,  the  rinrht  kind  of 
case  manatrement.  the  ritirht  kind  of 
medicine,  .And.  yes.  schizophrenia  is 
tou^rh.  but  we  are  setting  there.  We 
may.  indeed,  be  able  to  control  and  sta- 
bilize 50  percent  of  the  .schizophrenics 
in  America.  We  do  not  yet  dedicate  and 
devote  enough  special  attention,  spe- 
cial kinds  of  let^islative  acts  that 
would  address  the  homeless  menta.lly 
ill,  hut  we  are  tcettins  there. 

Five  .years  atro.  we  had  nothintj.  We 
have  prog^rams  in  excess  of  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  directed  at  that.  We  have 
liousinM:  prot^rams  of  $200  or  $300  inil- 
lion  trying  to  mairy  housine  and  treat- 
ment for  the  mentally  ill  in  our 
streets,  and  the  President  regularly 
asks  for  more,  not  less,  in  those  pro- 
tirams.  Re^rardless  of  what  is  g-enerally 
said  about  the  President  and  Repub- 
licans who  do  not  care  about  these 
thint,'s.  these  programs  are  tioins  up, 
not  down.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  just  as 
an  aside.  Cont^ress  has  funded  the 
homeless  prot^rams  less  than  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for  in  the  last  year,  sub- 
stantially less.  Just  an  aside. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  bill,  we  are 
clearly  trointj  to  set  aside  as  one  of 
those  I'ormidable  institutes  of  research, 
an  institute  called  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health,  It  will  jjet  fund- 
ed and  from  its  funding  it  will  have  an 
intramural  pro^iram  and  a  extramural 
prok'ram  with  grants  to  the  very  best 
scientists  and  institutions  in  America 
that  can  put  to^jether  propo.sals  to  fur- 
ther solve  these  problems,  further  find 
medications  and  treatrnents  for  these 
kinds  of  Americans. 

I  compliment  the  administration  for 
their  recommendations,  but  most  of  all 
our  Senators  who  are  on  the  conference 
who  Kot  this  job  done.  And  that  does 
not  mean  that  the  rest  of  ADAMHA  is 
not  important.  It  is.  It  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  how  you  service  and  care  for  alco- 
holics anci  the  mentally  ill.  But  under 
the  research  umbrella  taking:  its  place 
rit^-ht  up  alontr  side  of  those  preat  insti- 
tutes for  cancer  research  and  others 
now  we  have  one  that  is  there  as  a  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Mentally  111. 
That  is  one  good  one. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  rest 
on  our  laurels  of  havinjr  science  move 
in  the  riKht  direction.  We  have  only  a 
short  time  as  decent  people,  as  policy- 
makers, to  address  a  very  important 
issue,  and  that  is  the  issue  of  what  do 
we  do  with  the  seriously  mentally  ill 
wlien  we  refortn  the  health  care  system 
ot  America. 

.Are  we  izointr  to  reform  the  system  in 
the  ne.xt  18  months  in  a  major  way  so 
that  wc  deliver  more  care  for  less 
money  with  all  the  new  approaches  to 
ehantriuR  this  delivery  system  which  is 
costing  too  much  and  delivering  too 
little?  Are  we  going  to  say.  well,  we  are 
going  to  deal  the  mentally  ill  out  of 
that  coverage  again? 

.Mr,  President,  the  insurance  compa- 
nies m  the  United  States— and  I  do  not 
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stand  here  critical  of  them:  I  merely 
state  the  facts- have  found  it  very  easy 
to  exclude  serious  nieiitul  illness  from 
coveia^,'p  under  most  insurance  poli- 
cies. Or  if  they  have  covcrat;e.  Mr. 
President — and  only  about  10  percent 
have  significant  covera^re.  But  if  they 
do.  they  cap  the  lifetime  allowance  for 
those  diseases  and  illnesses.  They  do 
not  cap  it  on  cancer.  They  do  not  cap  it 
on  kidney  disease.  The.v  do  not  cap  it 
on  any  of  the  others.  But  if  you  have  a 
child  with  schizophrenia,  you  will 
spend  that  $,'")0,000  the  first  3  or  4  years 
of  their  dread,  dread  emeri^ency  situa- 
tions. And  then  there  is  none.  Almost 
all  have  caps  like  that. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  clearly  could 
not  direct  the  covera^'e  for  the  seri- 
ously mentally  ill  in  the  next  round  of 
reforms  in  our  health  care  system 
That  is  not  the  bill.  That  is  not  the  ve- 
hicle. But  it  does  an  exciting  thintf  for 
it  recot<ni?.es  that  this  is  a  serious 
problem  and  it  directs  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health  to  forthwith 
establish  anil  complete  a  comprehen- 
sive stud.v  on  how  we  would  cover  this 
comprehensively  as  we  do  other  dis- 
eases and  tells  them  to  establish  the 
wa.v  and  the  costs,  so  there  will  not  be 
any  excuse  as  the  reform  bills  find 
their  way  throuts'h.  the  reform  bills  on 
health  care  will  not  be  any  excuse  for 
us  to  be  under  the  table,  under  the 
desk,  in  the  hallwa.v  on  the  issue  of 
whether  we  are  Koinu'  to  include  the  se- 
riously mentally  ill  within  the  na- 
tional proi^rams  of  health  care  cov- 
erasre.  It  will  t?ive  us  some  answers. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  am  somewhat 
proud  of  that  because  actually  before 
this  lanK'ua^e  was  written  and  agreed 
to,  I  introduced  a  bill,  actually  a 
strange  sort  of  bill  because  it  is  di- 
rected at  Congress  itself.  Essentially. 
it  sa.ys  to  Congress  you  will,  when  .vou 
do  the  reform  in  health  care,  put  seri- 
ous mental  illness  right  up  on  par  with 
the  other  serious  illnesses  as  you  con- 
template the  reform  and  the  methods 
of  reform  and  the  like. 

I  am  not  sure  we  will  pass  that,  but 
I  will  tell  you  every  single  Senator  is 
going  to  find  out  how  serious  this  prob- 
lem is  because  the  mentally  ill  in  the 
United  States,  the  parents,  the  friends, 
the  neighbors,  the  grandmothers  an<l 
grandfathers  of  a  very  beautiful  17- 
year-old,  that  last  year  of  high  school, 
all  of  a  sudden  started  doing  very 
strange  things  and  ends  up  being  diag- 
nosed 2  years  later  as  schizophrenic, 
those  people  are  going  to  start  bom- 
barding our  offit'es  with  petitions  and 
letters  and  telegrams  saying  we  do  not 
want  to  be  discriminated  against  when 
you  pass  the  new  health  care  reform. 
We  want  equity  for  those  who  are  seri- 
ously mentally  ill.  and  they  are  going 
to  make  their  case.  I  hope  they  do. 

But  I  can  tell  Senators  if  they  do  not. 
and  It  is  not  in  the  reform  measures, 
you  will  get  your  chance  to  vote  on 
whether  you   are   going    to   deal    them 


out.  continue  this  enormous  discrimi- 
nation, pt^rpi'tuate  the  next  round  of 
civil  rights  violations,  and  close  your 
eyes  to  them  as  the  mentally  ill  are  in- 
carcerated in  our  prisons,  a  civil  rights 
issue  if  every  there  was  one.  You  are 
going  to  hide  all  that  under  the  rug  or 
you  are  going  to  take  it  right  up  on  top 
and  say  it  deserves  the  same  kind  of  at- 
tention as  the  other  serious  illnesses 
that  we  so  valiantly  and  so  openly  an<l 
with  so  high,  high  regard,  say  we  are 
going  to  take  care  of  because  we  are 
concerned  about  the  health  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

So.  with  that,  again,  I  extend  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  committee  for  their 
excellent  work  in  this  ret,'ard  and  hope- 
fully we  can  pass  this  .■\I).-\.\!H.'\  reau- 
thorization bill  soon  1  do  not  think 
one  argues  with  the  provisions  I  am 
talking  about.  If  there  are  others  that 
cause  concern,  obviousl.v  I  do  not  know 
that  issue  at  this  point,  so  I  do  not 
know  where  I  am.  But  I  think  the  com- 
mittee, with  everything  I  know  an.v- 
Ihing  about,  did  a  marvelous  job.  I  ap- 
preciate it  and  thank  them. 

Thank  you.  Mi  I 'resident.  I  yield  the 
tloor. 

The  PKESIDING  OPFICF.R.  The 
clerk  will  resume  reading  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk,  the 
legislative  clerk,  and  the  assistant  bill 
clerk  alternately  resumed  reading  the 
conference  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Rkcord  of 
•  June  3.  1992.) 
Mr.  PP:LL  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRKSIDING  OFFtCKR  (Mr. 
Akaka).  The  Senator  from  Khode  Is- 
land is  recognized. 

Mr.  PKLL  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  present  matter 
be  laid  aside  and  I  can  proceed  as  in 
morning  business. 

The  PKKSiniNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


TIME  To  r.\:v  rmcH  u  ii  ii  .si-;khi.-\ 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  2  weeks 
ago  the  nation  of  Bosnia-Hercegovina 
was  admitted  to  the  United  Nations. 
This  act  turned  a  civil  war  into  a 
bloody  international  conflict.  For  3 
months,  Yugoslav  National  Army 
forces  and  militias  backed  by  the  Ser- 
bian Government  have  been  shelling 
the  cities  and  town  of  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina.  For  3  months.  Bosnian- 
Serbian  militias  have  been  engaged  in 
a  brutal  policy  to  purify  the  self-styled 
Serbian  republic  of  Bosnia-Hercegovina 
by  forcing  out  the  Moslem  and  Cro- 
atian population  in  the  two-thirds  of 
Bosnian  territory  claimed  b.y  the 
Serbs.  The  purification  tactics  em- 
plo.yed  b.y  the  Serbs  include  shelling, 
forced  evacuation,  terror,  and  murder. 
So  far  at  least  5,(XK)  people,  almost  all 
civilians,  have  died  in  this  war. 


In  the  7  ui<.i,th.s  of  Iraqi  occupation 
of  Kuwait,  some  ,'>.0(X)  Kuwaitis  per- 
ished. This  toll  ha.s  been  exceeded  in 
just  3  months  in  Mii.--iii,iHcrcegovina. 

Bosnian-Scrlii.iii  tniliti.i  are  carrying 
out  most  of  the  .tti  deities  in  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina.  But  tiiey  are  not  art  int.' 
in  the  name  of  the  Serbian  people  i>t 
Bosnia-Hercegovina.  Most  Serbs  in 
Bosnia-Hercegovina  have  lived  in  [>ea(  e 
and  friendship  with  their  .Moslem  and 
Croatian  neinhtiors  Bosnia  h.id  been  a 
model  nf  ethnic  atiii  religKjus  harmony 
in  a  very  troubled  ri^gion.  Indeed,  many 
of  the  militia's  victims  are  Serbs  who 
died  with  their  neighbors  as  apartment 
buildings  and  villages  are  shelled. 

The  Bosnian-Serbian  militias  are  es- 
.sentially  k'ant^s  of  thugs  and  thrill  kill- 
ers. They  could  not  continue  their 
bloody  work  but  for  the  material  and 
military  support  from  the  Serbian-led 
rump  Yugoslav  federation.  The  rump 
Yugoslavia  seeks  to  unite  all  Serbs 
into  a  single  country.  Nor  is  the  rump 
Yugoslavia  modest  about  its  territorial 
ambitions.  Even  though  Serbs  con- 
stitute just  one-third  of  the  population 
of  Bosnia.  Serbia  wants  to  carve  out 
two-thirds  of  Bosnia  s  territory  for 
them.  And  Serbia  claims  nearly  half  of 
Croatia's  territory,  even  though  the 
Serb  minority  in  that  newly  independ- 
ent country  is  just  12  percent.  P^inally. 
the  Serbian  Government  denies  the  Al- 
banian people  of  Kosova  the  right  to 
their  own  homeland,  keeping  them  sub- 
jugated on  behalf  of  a  resident  Serbian 
population  of  less  than  ten  percent. 
The  Serbian  Government  claims  the 
right  to  rule  Kosova  becau.se  Kosova 
was  the  site  of  a  battle  critical  to  Ser- 
bia's history.  That  battle  took  place 
over  600  years  ago. 

Serbia  is  led  by  .Slobodan  Milosevic. 
Europe's  last  Communist  1  spent  more 
than  an  hour  with  Mr.  .Milo.sevic  over 
Easter.  1991.  and  I  found  him  a  sin- 
gularly disagreeable  man  It  was  his 
obstinancy  and  willingness  to  com- 
promise that  ni.uii'  It  impossible  for  the 
old  Yugoslav  led.  r.ttion  to  continue.  It 
IS  his  bloody  niindidness  that  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  w.ir  in  Bosnia. 

The  United  Nations  has  imposed 
Iraq-st.yle  economic  sanctions  ajrainst 
Serbia  and  its  Montenegran  partner. 
Now  it  is  argued  that  sanctions  should 
be  given  time  to  work,  .^fter  all.  the 
international  coalition  waited  6V2 
months  before  initiating  military  ac- 
tion against  Iraq.  However,  after  Iraq 
seized  Kuwait,  the  situation  in  Kuwait 
was  relatively  calm.  The  world  could 
afford  to  wait  for  diplomacy  to  work. 
Not  so  in  Bosnia-Hercegovina.  .As  we 
speak,  war  is  being  waged  against  inno- 
cent people.  Each  passing  day  brings 
hundreds  of  new  casualties.  The  his- 
toric and  beautiful  cities  of  Sarajevo 
and  Mostar  are  being  reduced  to  rub- 
ble. As  lives  are  lost,  so  too  is  the  cul- 
tural heritage  of  p:urope  and  the  world. 
It  is  time  to  consider  further  steps  to 
save  lives.   First,  the  blockade  against 


Serbia  and  Mimtein  i;i  u  niust  be  tightly 
enforced.  The  United  States,  our  NATO 
partners  and  our  Russian  and  Ukrain- 
ian friends  have  enormous  naval  re- 
sources in  the  vi<  iniiy  of  Yugoslavia. 
We  should  proniinlv  seek  a  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council  resolution  authorizing  the 
use  of  these  naval  as.=ets  to  blockade 
the  coast  of  Mont  eneuro. 

Second,  the  rniti.'d  states  acting  m 
the  United  N.ttiuiis  should  consider  im- 
nieitiate  mililaiy  .tition  to  stop  the 
killing'  now.  The  .iiispace  over  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina  should  be  closed  to  the 
aircraft  of  the  rump  Yugoslav  federa- 
tion. We  should  seek  a  Security  Coun- 
cil re.soliition  authorizing  the  use  of  air 
pi'Wri  .tKam.Nt  .Si-rliia.  A  United  Nations 
declared  intention  ti)  defend  the  air- 
space over  Bosnia  (  uuld  be  sufficient  to 
keep  Serbia  out. 

Finally,  acting  either  under  aitK  li-  hi 
I'V  pursuant  to  a  Security  Couni  il  in<in- 
date.  the  United  States  and  our  friends 
and  allies  should  c:onsider  military  ai 
tion  against  the  artillery  now  poundint,' 
Sarajevo.  Militias  shelling  innocent  ci- 
vilians in  a  major  city  are  not  a  mili- 
tary force,  but  a  bunch  of  cowards.  It  is 
easy  to  be  brave  when  firing  a  big  t,Min 
at  unarmed  people  miles  away.  I  sus- 
pect that  such  bravery  will  quickly  <lis- 
appear  with  the  arrival  of  just  a  few 
well-directed  smart  bombs. 

The  United  States  cannot  become  the 
policeman  of  the  world.  Even  with  our 
military  force,  we  cannot  right  every 
injustice  around  the  t;lol)e  or  hiinu 
peace  to  every  regional  conllict.  For 
this  we  need  to  reform  and  strengthen 
United  Nation.":  peackeeping.  including 
providing  forces  from  many  countries 
that  can  be  on  call  and  by  securing  a 
reliable  source  of  funding. 

Seventy-four  years  ago,  as  as.-assi na- 
tion in  Sarajevo  plunged  Kurupe  into  a 
bloody  civil  war  that  destroyed  three 
empires,  remade  the  map  of  Europe, 
gave  birth  to  the  twin  totalitarian 
ideologies  of  communism  and  nazism. 
and  took  tens  of  millions  of  lives.  Just 
now  the  world  is  emerging  from  the 
aftermath  <it  the  conflict  set  in  motion 
by  the  assassination  in  Sarajevo.  Just 
now  wc  can  contemplate  a  new  world 
(iider  based  on  democracy,  on  the 
rights  of  States  large  and  small,  and  on 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  all  disputes. 
Vet  this  new  world  order  will  be  an- 
oihet  empty  promise  if  we  stand  aside 
and  allow  Serbia  to  continue  the 
slaughter  in  Bosnia-Hercegovina. 

We  have  come  full  cum  le.  Two  worhi 
wars  and  one  c(;ld  war  trace  their  ori- 
t;in  to  Sarajevo  Now  the  world  can 
step  in  and  end  a  bloody  war  that  is  de- 
stroying Sarajevo.  By  saving  Sarajevo 
and  Bosnia-Hercegovina.  we  can 
achieve  the  promise  of  a  ver.v  different 
and  much  more  hopeful  vvorld. 


ADA.MHA  REORGANIZATION  ACT 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

UNANIMOl'S  COSSKNT  .ACKICKMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  -Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing discussion  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  repi^rt  to  accompany  S. 
i;«)«;  that  Senator  C.kaham  of  Florida 
then  be  recognizeci  to  move  to  recom- 
mit the  conference  report;  that  I  then 
be  recognized  to  send  a  cloture  motion 
to  the  desk:  that  the  Senate  resume 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  Tuesday.  June  9.  at  9:30  a.m..  and 
that  there  be  3  hours  for  debate  on  the 
motion  to  recommit  equally  divided 
and  controlled  between  Senators  Gha- 
MAM  and  Kennkdy  or  their  designees: 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  from 
12:30  p.m.  until  2:15  for  the  two  party 
luncheon  conferences:  that  at  2:15  p.m. 
Senator  Kknnkdv  be  recognized  to 
move  to  table  the  Graham  motion  to 
recommit:  that  if  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit is  tabled,  the  Senate  vote  on  the 
motion  to  invoke  cloture  on  the  con- 
ference report  without  any  intervening 
action  or  deflate  and  with  the  live 
(luorum  required  under  rule  XXII  being 
waived:  that  if  the  motion  to  recommit 
is  not  tabled,  the  Senate  proi  eed  to 
vote  on  the  Graham  motion  to  recom- 
mit without  any  intervening  ai.:tion  or 
debate:  and  that  following  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  conference  report  to  accom- 
pany S,  1306.  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consuiei'ation  of  Calendar  No.  164.  S.  55. 

The  I'RESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
olijection:'  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
oniered. 

.MoriUN   10  KKCOMMri' 

.Mr.  GRAHAM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GR.AHAM.  Mr.  President,  pursu- 
ant to  the  unanimous  con.sent  agree- 
ment. I  send  to  the  desk  a  motion  to 
recommit . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

MOTION  TO  HKCOMMIT  TO  CONFKRKNCK 

Mr.  President:  1  move  to  recommit  to  the 
Committee  on  Conference  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  1)111  S.  1306.  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and 
extend  certain  programs,  to  restructure  the 
Alcohol.  Drut^  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes,  with 
instructions  to  the  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  as  follows  That  the  Managers  on 
the  part  ol  the  Senate  insist  on  includmtJ  in 
the  bill  a  provision  stating  that  the  formula 
for  allotting  funds  under  part  B  of  title  XIX 
ol  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (as  such 
title  IS  amended  by  such  S.  1306)  shall  be- 
come effective  beginning  with  amounts  made 
available  for  allotment  under  such  title  on 
the  first  day  of  fiscal  year  1993. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit  this  conference 
report  to  the  conferees. 


The  conferees  should  be  required  to 
look  again  at  the  effective  date  of  the 
funding  formula. 

The  House  voted  on  May  28  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  to  the  conferees,  with  in- 
structions addressing  other  concerns 
about  the  bill. 

The  Record  will  show  clearly  that 
many  of  the  votes  cast  m  the  House  to 
recommit  the  bill  were  cast  based  on 
the  unfairness  of  the  funding  formula 
effective  date. 

Yet.  the  conferees  did  not  address 
this  issue. 

I  asked  for  an  opportunity  to  address 
conferees  to  offer  our  case  and  some 
compromises,  but  my  request  was  de- 
nied. 

In  fact.  It  was  never  even  answered. 

The  motion  to  recommit  instructs 
the  conferees  to  address  the  formula 
issue  and  direct  that  they  change  the 
effective  date  so  that  the  new  formula 
IS  applicable  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
year  1993.  this  October  1. 

It  is  only  fair  that  States  be  allowed 
to  proceed  with  those  expenditures 
that  were  authorized  to  be  allocated  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  by  stat- 
ute. 

Some  will  argue  that  the  States  were 
warned  that  this  legislation  was  in  the 
pipeline  and  not  to  count  on  the  alloca- 
tion being  certain. 

Mr.  President,  this  sets  a  very  seri- 
ous precedent 

As  a  former  Governoi-.  I  can  attest  to 
the  difficulty  of  developing  a  balanced 
State  budget  given  the  numerous  un- 
controllable factors. 

But  to  begin  telling  States  not  to 
count  on  a  certain  level  of  Federal 
funding  at  the  beginning  of  a  fiscal 
year  because  Congress  may  or  may  not 
change  the  law.  this  is  absurd. 

It  will  reak  havoc  with  State's  abil- 
ity to  budget. 

What  if  the  American  taxpayers  told 
the  Federal  Government  we  know  we 
are  supposed  to  hand  over  a  certain 
amount  in  ta.xes  this  year  for  you  to 
provide  services,  but  at  the  last  minute 
we  may  decide  not  to. 

The  P'ederal  Government  could  not 
operate  this  way. 

The  States  should  not  have  to  either. 

This  bill  is  a  breach  of  faith  with  the 
States  of  Florida.  Texas.  Nevada.  Vir- 
ginia. California,  .Arizona.  Colorado, 
Delaware,  and  Maryland 

Congress  should  not  be  able  to  wave 
its  magic  wand  and  take  back  money 
in  the  middle  of  the  year  the  law  has 
already  promised  would  be  allocated. 

I  urge  Senators  to  object  to  this 
precedent  setting  action,  and  to  sup- 
port the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized 


CLOTURE  MOTION 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  .Mr.  President.  I  now 
send  a  cloture  motion  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 
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Thr      riU-:SlI)l.\G      UKFICKR.      The 
clerk  will  report  the  cloture  motion. 

The  assistant   legislative  clerk   read 
as  follows: 

CixiTTHK  Motion 
We.  the  underslffned  Senators.  In  accord- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  brlntj  to  a  close  the  debate  on  the  con- 
ference report  to  accompany  S  1306.  the  Al- 
cohol. Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration Reorganization  Act; 

Edward  M    Kennedy.  J.  Lieberman,  JR. 
Biden.    .Jr.    Patrick    Leahy.    Claiborne 
I'ell.   Howard   Metzenhaum.    D    Pryor. 
Alan     Cranston.     Bob     Kerrey,     Paul 
Wellstone.     Christopher     Dodd.     Brock 
Adams.    Harry    Reul.    Daniel    P     Moy- 
nihan.  Paul  Simon.  John  Glenn 
Mr.     MITCHELL,     Mr.     President.     I 
thank  the  Senator  from  F"lorida  for  his 
cooperation   in   resolving   this   matter. 
There  will  be  no  further  rollcall  votes 
this  evening.  The  Senate  will  be  in  ses- 
sion on  a  pro  forma  basis  only  tomor- 
row. There  will  be  no  session  on  Mon- 
day. The  Senate  will  return  to  session 
on  Tuesday  morning  and  will  return  to 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
to  accompany  S.  1306  at  9:30  a.m.  There 
will  be  a  vote  at  or  about  2:15  p.m.  on 
next  Tuesday  on  the  motion  by  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  to  table  the  Graham  mo- 
tion   to    recommit   the   conference   re- 
port. 


MDlxMNr,    lU'SINKSS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDIN'G  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordeied 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  recog- 
nized 

Mi    1.K\IN    I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Lkvin  pertaining 
to  the  submission  of  Senate  Resolution 
306  are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Submission  of  Concurrent  and  Senate 
Resolutions." ) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER  .\Ii  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFirKR  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


LETTER  SENT    Ti  i   I'RE.slDENT 
BUSH  REGAKDINt;    V    JL'  .MUC-R.^FT 

Mr.  SPECTER  .Mi  I'i>-siilfnt .  to,|.iy, 
a  letter  signed  by  10  L'  S.  Senators  was 
forwarded  to  the  President  concerning 
the  V-22  tiltrotor  aircraft,  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  legislation  signed  by 
the  President,  but  which  has  not  been 
acted  iipdn  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 


This  craft  supplies  very  significant 
defense  needs.  In  the  era  where  existing 
helicopters  are  insufficient,  the  tilt- 
rotor  craft,  the  V  22.  presents  the  un- 
usual technology  of  an  airplane  which 
rises  like  a  helicopter  and  moves  for- 
ward like  a  fixed-wing  craft.  It  has 
been  supported  by  the  leading  pro- 
ponents of  Defense,  by  the  Marines, 
and  by  the  Navy,  because  it  would  be  a 
useful  tool  for  rapid  deployment.  It 
also  has  unique  characteristics  for  ci- 
vilian deployment. 

Beyond  that,  as  candidly  stiited, 
there  are  serious  considerations  in  my 
State  in  terms  of  job  opportunities. 
Nonetheless,  the  V'-22  tiltrotor  has 
been  advanced  in  terms  of  what  it  can 
do  on  national  defense,  and  it  has  been 
budgeted  within  existing  programs. 

My  colleague.  Congressman  Ct'RT 
Weldon.  who  represents  Delaware 
County,  has  been  a  forceful  leader  on 
this  issue  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Others  of  my  colleagues,  not 
from  Pennsylvania,  who  serve  with  me 
on  the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, have  taken  the  position 
that  they  would  not  vote  for  a  defense 
appropriations  bill  that  excluded  the 
V-22  tiltrotor  aircraft.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  note,  albeit  briefl.v.  the  ac- 
tion which  has  been  taken  by  40  U.S. 
Senators.  Had  we  taken  longer.  I  think 
additional  Senators'  signatures  could 
have  been  obtained.  It  is  our  hope  that 
this  will  be  resolved  without  the  neces- 
sity of  further  congressional  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  letter, 
with  the  40  signatures,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
\iashington.  DC.  June  4.  1992. 
Hon.  George  Bish, 
The  White  Houxe.  Washington.  DC. 

Deah  Mr.  President:  As  you  know,  in  the 
fiscal  years  1990.  1991.  and  1992  Defense  Au- 
thorization and  Appropriations  bills.  Con- 
gress continued  strong  support  and  funding 
for  the  V-22  tiltrotor  aircraft.  And.  once 
again,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  refused 
to  obligate  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
program. 

E^ch  year.  Congressional  support  for  the 
V-22  has  grown  significantly  as  it  has  be- 
come increasingly  clear  that  tiltrotor  rep- 
resents a  national  transportation  asset  and  a 
national  economic  asset. 

The  V-22  was  initialed  as  a  true  joint  serv- 
ices program  and  has  been  shown  by  numer- 
ous studies  to  be  the  most  cost-effective  way 
to  meet  a  number  of  current  critical  mili- 
tary needs  of  the  United  States'  '-gu  "  mili- 
tary forces  in  today's  new  world  order,  the 
Marine  Corps  and  the  Special  Operations 
Forces. 

Mr.  President,  as  important  as  the  mili- 
tary needs  are.  it  is  the  potential  civil  appli- 
cation of  tiltrotor  technology  and  the  export 
potential  of  this  technology  by  the  United 
States  that  makes  it  a  national  transpor- 
tation and  economic  asset  that  must  not  be 
lost. 

NASA  FAA  studies  have  shown  the  poten- 
tial for  tiltrotor  technology  to  revolutionize 


air  travel  and  have  also  shown  large  poten- 
tial domestic  and  foreign  markets  for 
tiltrotor  aircraft. 

This  is  an  American  technology  A  1991  Of- 
fice of  Technology  Assessment  study  con- 
cluded that  the  United  States  has  currently 
about  a  five-year  lead  in  tiltrotor  develop- 
ment. Yet,  as  the  U.S.  government  continues 
to  second-guess  our  own  ingenuity,  a  Japa- 
nese company,  Ishida.  now  has  a  facility  in 
Texas  to  develop  and  build  a  tiltwing  air- 
craft; and  a  European  Consortium.  EuroFar. 
has  been  established  to  develop  a  tiltrotor 
aircraft  for  Europe. 

As  we  deal  with  reductions  in  defense 
budgets,  in  military  force  structure,  and  in 
the  defense  industrial  base,  the  V  22  is  ex- 
actly the  type  of  dual-use  technology  we 
should  be  aggressively  pursuing  Addition- 
ally, it  is  the  type  of  program  that  exempli- 
fies your  National  Technology  Initiative.  As 
we  look  for  ways  to  convert  segments  of  the 
defense  industry,  the  V-22  and  tiltrotor  tech- 
nology offer  built-in  economic  conversion 
from  military  to  commercial  tiltrotor  air- 
craft. Moreover,  as  we  deal  with  our  large 
trade  Imbalance,  we  have  in  this  technology 
the  ability  to  maintain  our  country's  world 
leadership  in  aerospace. 

The  benefits  of  tiltrotor  technology  for  the 
United  States  are  real:  military,  economic, 
and  transportation.  However,  there  must  be 
a  military  V-22  first.  Just  as  there  was  a 
military  helicopter  first  and  just  as  there 
was  a  military  jet  engine  first.  It  must  be 
first  to  allow  the  civil  infrastructure  to  be 
put  in  place,  but  more  importantly,  it  must 
be  first  to  convince  domestic  carriers  and 
foreign  Investors  that  the  United  States  is 
committed  to  tiltrotor  technology 

Mr.   President,  it  is  time  to  end  the  im- 
passe   We  urge  you  to  begin  working  with 
the   Congress   on   continuing   the    V-22   and 
tiltrotor  technology,  for  sound  military  rea- 
sons, for  sound  transportation  reasons,  and 
for  sound  economic  reasons.  Let  us  not  lose 
this  national  asset. 
Sincerel.v, 
Arlen     Specter.     John     Glenn.     Harris 
Wofford.    Richard    Bryan.    Alan    Cran- 
ston.   Lloyd    Bentsen,   John    Seymour, 
John    McCain.    John    Chafee.    Alfonse 
D'Amato. 
Dennis   DeConcini.    Slade   Gorton.    Mark 
Hatfield.  Connie  Mack.  Steve  Symms. 
Larry  Craig.   Frank  Lautenberg,  Rich- 
ard G.  Lugar.  Wendell  Ford.  Tom  Har- 
kin. 
Patrick     Leahy.     Terry     Sanford.     Dan 
Coats,   Thomas   A.    Daschle.   David    L. 
Boren.  Conrad  Burns,  Orrin  G.  Hatch, 
Robert  W.  Kasten.  Jr..  Jake  Gam,  John 
B   Breaux. 
Wyche  Fowler.  Jr.,  Bob  Packwood.  Thad 
Cochran,  James  M.  Jeffords,  J.  Bennett 
Johnston,   Daniel   K.   Akaka.   John   D. 
Rockefeller,  IV,  Jesse  Helms,  Pete  Do- 
menici.  Warren  Rudman. 


SUMMER  VOUTH  .loHS 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  comment  about  the  pend- 
ing supplement.il  appropriations  bill 
which  IS  now  the  subject  of  a  con- 
ference between  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. The  legislation  is  directed  at  a 
number  of  important  issues,  foremost 
among  them  an  effort  to  provide  sum- 
mer .vouth  jobs. 

Following  the  incidents  in  Los  Ange- 
les. I  have  met  with  a  number  of  may- 


ors from  my  Slate  and  from  other 
States.  There  is  a  consensus  that  the 
top  of  the  priority  list  for  immediate 
aid  to  the  cities  is  summer  yoinh  jnhs. 
Mayor  Raymond  Flynn,  of  Boston,  put 
it  most  succinctly  when  ho  said  that 
speaking  for  his  city.  Boston  "the 
most  important  item  to  keep  the  lid  on 
was  to  take  care  of  kids  and  i  nps    " 

The  proposals  which  arc  now  pending 
in  the  conference  committee  would  add 
S67.5  million,  which  would  be  enough,  il- 
lustratively, to  provide  an  additional 
5.0OO  youths  foi-  suinnie!'  julis  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  (luestion  leni.ur.s  unre- 
solved, as  our  I  iiii).i(M(  e  just  con- 
cluded, as  to  how  I  lie  immula  foi-  the 
provision  of  these  funds  wduld  Ijo 
worked  out.  But  I  think  we  look  a  .sig- 
nificant step  forward  in  this  con- 
ference, which  I  am  hopeful  will  be 
concluded  tomorrow.  W'  ad.iouiind  a 
few  minutes  ago  at  the  call  oi  the 
Chair. 

It  is  our  hope  and  plan  that  thus  leg- 
islation would  be  cleared  by  Congress 
promptly,  perhaps  iiy  next  week,  so 
that  it  can  go  to  tlie  desk  of  the  Presi- 
dent, so  that  these  funds  can  he  apiuo- 
priated  yet  in  June  of  this  year  to  take 
care  of  the  very  serious  probhmis  thai 
are  posed  b,v  the  coming'  sumimi  1 
thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK'KH  The 
clerk  will  call  ilie  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  tlie 
roll. 

Mr.  l''()!{i)  Mi  President.  I  ,isk  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  Utr  ihe 
(luorum  call  be  rescinded. 

'i'la    I'HESIDING  ()FFK'l':i{    Without 

(jbjeLliun,  It  IS  so  ordered. 


(■()l'\-Kl(;H'l'  .A.MI'lXD.MENT.s  ACT 

Ml.  FORD-  Mr  I'lesulent.  1  ask  that 
Ihe  C'haii'  l.iy  before  the  Senate  a  iiies- 
sage  from  the  House  of  Repi  csenrat  ives 
on  S.  7.Sh. 

The  1'R1':.^11)1NC.  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore tile  Senate  tlie  lollowinL:  message 
from  the  Hous»>  of  Represenl.it  i\es 

lirsdlved,  That  the  bill  iioin  Lile  .Selialf  ib. 
756)  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  title  17,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  the  copyright  renewal  provi- 
sions, and  for  other  purposes,"  do  pass  with 
an  amendment. 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  in- 
sert 

section  I    SHORT  TITLE. 

•I'ti:,-  .-X'  !  II. HV  Ik-  >  lied  as  the  "Copyright 
,\!!..'ipiiii.'ii!s  A.  I  ol  1992". 

TITI.K  1— RKNKWAL  OF  COPYRIGHT 
SEC    101.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Copy- 
1  li'ht,  Reiipwrtl  Ael  of  1992". 
SEC.  10-2  COPYRKJHT  RENEWAL  PROVISIONS. 

liM     DlKAIlON     OK     CoPVIilGHT      SlHSIsriNG 
COPYKIC.HTS.-  Section  :«>!(ai  of  title  17.  Unit 
ed  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foi 
lows: 

"(at  Copyrights  in  Their  first  tkkm  on 
January  1.  1978.— (1)(A)  Any  copyright,  the 
first  term  of  which  is  subsisting  on  January 


1.   1978.  shall  endure  lor  '28  years  from  the 
date  it  was  originally  secured. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of— 

"(i)  any  posthumous  work  or  of  any  peri- 
odical, cyclopedic,  or  other  composite  work 
upon  which  the  copyritrht  was  originally  se- 
cured by  the  proprietor  thereof,  or 

"(ii)  any  work  copyiiKhted  by  a  corporate 
body  (otherwise  than  as  assignee  or  licensee 
of  the  individual  author)  or  by  an  employer 
for  whom  such  work  is  made  for  hire, 
the  proprietor  of  such  copyright  shall  be  en- 
titled  to  a  renewal  and  extension  of  the 
copyright  in  such  work  for  the  further  term 
of  47  years. 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  any  other  copyrighted 
work,  including  a  contribution  by  an  individ- 
ual author  to  a  periodical  or  to  a  cyclopedic 
or  other  composite  work— 

"(i)  the  author  of  such  woi-k.  il  the  author 
is  still  living. 

"(ii)  the  widow,  widower,  or  children  of  the 
author,  if  the  author  is  not  living, 

"(iii»  the  authors  executors,  if  such  au- 
thor, widow,  widower,  or  children  are  not  liv- 
ing, or 

"(iv)  the  author's  next  of  kin.  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  will  of  the  author, 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  renewal  and  extension 
of  the  copyright  in  such  work  for  a  further 
term  of  47  years. 

"(2)(A)  At  the  expiration  of  the  original 
term  of  copyright  in  a  work  specified  in 
paragraph  (1)(B)  of  this  subsection,  the  copy- 
nsjht  shall  endure  for  a  renewed  and  ex- 
tended further  term  of  47  years,  which— 

"lii  if  an  application  to  register  a  claim  to 
such  further  term  has  been  made  to  the 
Copyright  Office  within  1  year  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  original  term  of  copyright. 
;ind  the  claim  is  registered,  shall  vest,  upon 
the  beginning  of  such  further  term,  in  the 
proprietor  of  the  copyright  who  is  entitled  to 
i.laim  the  renewal  of  copyright  at  the  time 
the  application  is  made;  or 

"(ii)  if  no  such  application  is  made  or  the 
claim  pursuant  to  such  application  is  not 
registered,  shall  vest,  upon  the  beginning  of 
such  further  term,  in  the  person  or  entity 
that  was  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright  as  of 
the  last  day  of  the  original  term  of  copy- 
right. 

"(Bi  At  the  e.xpiration  of  the  original  term 
of  copyright  in  a  work  specified  in  paragraph 
(1)(C)  of  this  subsection,  the  copyright  shall 
endure  for  a  renewed  and  extended  further 
term  of  47  years,  which  - 

"(i)  if  an  application  to  register  a  claim  to 
such  further  term  has  been  made  to  the 
Copyright  Office  within  1  year  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  original  term  of  copyright, 
and  the  claim  is  registered,  shall  vest,  upon 
the  beginning  of  such  further  term,  in  any 
person  who  is  entitled  under  paragraph  (1)(C) 
to  the  renewal  and  extension  of  the  copy- 
right at  the  time  the  application  is  made;  or 

"(ii)  if  no  such  appliiation  is  made  or  the 
claim  pursuant  to  such  application  Is  not 
registered,  shall  vest,  upon  the  beginning  of 
such  further  term,  in  any  person  entitled 
under  paragraph  (IKC).  as  of  the  last  day  of 
the  original  term  of  copyright,  to  the  re- 
newal and  extension  of  the  copyright. 

"(3)(A)  An  application  to  register  a  claim 
to  the  renewed  and  extended  term  of  copy- 
right in  a  work  may  be  made  to  the  Copy- 
right Office 

"li)  within  1  year  before  tlie  expiration  of 
the  original  term  of  copyright  by  any  person 
entitled  under  paragraph  il"B)  or  (C)  to  such 
further  tei'm  of  47  years:  and 

"(ill  at  any  time  during  the  renewed  and 
extended  term  by  any  person  in  whom  such 
further  term  vested,  under  paragraph  (2)(A) 


or  (B).  or  by  any  successor  or  assign  of  such 
person,  if  the  application  is  made  in  the 
name  of  such  person. 

■•(B)  Such  an  application  is  not  a  condition 
of  the  renewal  and  extension  of  the  copy- 
right in  a  work  for  a  further  term  of  47  yeai-s. 

"(4i(Ai  If  an  appluation  to  register  a  claim 
to  the  renewed  and  extended  term  of  copy- 
right in  a  work  is  not  made  within  1  year  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  original  term  of 
copyright  in  a  work,  or  if  the  claim  pursuant 
to  such  application  is  not  registered,  then  a 
derivative  work  prepared  under  authority  of 
a  grant  of  a  transfer  or  license  of  the  copy- 
right that  is  made  before  the  expiration  of 
the  original  term  of  copyright  may  continue 
to  be  used  under  the  terms  of  the  grant  dur- 
ing the  renewed  and  extended  term  of  copy- 
right without  infringing  the  copyright,  ex- 
cept that  such  use  does  not  extend  to  the 
preparation  during  such  renewed  and  ex- 
tended term  of  other  derivative  works  based 
upon  the  copyrighted  work  covered  by  such 
grant. 

"(Bi  If  an  application  to  register  a  claim  to 
the  renewed  and  extended  term  of  copyright 
in  a  work  is  made  within  1  year  before  its  ex- 
piration, and  the  claim  is  registered,  the  cer- 
tificate of  such  registration  shall  constitute 
prima  facie  evidence  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
copyright  during  its  renewed  and  extended 
term  and  of  the  facts  stated  in  the  certifi- 
cate. The  evidentiary  weight  to  be  accorded 
the  certificates  of  a  registration  of  a  renewed 
and  extended  term  of  copyright  made  after 
the  end  of  that  1-year  period  shall  be  within 
the  discretion  of  the  court". 

(b)  Registration.— (1)  Section  409  of  title 
17,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 

"If  an  application  Is  submitted  for  the  re- 
newed and  extended  term  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 304(a)(3)(A)  and  an  original  term  reg- 
istration has  not  been  made,  the  Register 
may  request  information  with  respect  to  the 
existence,  ownership,  or  duration  of  the 
copyright  for  the  original  term". 

(2)  Section  101  of  title  17.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  defi- 
nition of  "publication"  the  following: 

"Registration",  for  purposes  of  sections 
205(c)(2i.  405.  406.  410(di.  411.  412.  and  506(e). 
means  a  registration  of  a  claim  in  the  origi- 
nal or  the  renewed  and  extended  term  of 
copyright.". 

(c)  Legal  ErrKCT  uk  Renewal  ok  Copy- 
right Unchanged. —The  renewal  and  exten- 
sion of  a  copyright  for  a  further  term  of  47 
years  provided  for  under  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  section  304(a)  of  title  17.  United  States 
Code,  (as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section)  shall  have  the  same  effect  with  re- 
spect to  any  grant,  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  of  a  transfer  or  license  of  the 
further  term  as  did  the  renewal  of  a  copy- 
right before  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
under  the  law  In  effect  at  the  time  of  such 
grant. 

(d)  Conkori«ing  Amendment.— Section 
304(c)  of  title  17.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph 
(1)  by  striking  "second  proviso  of  subsection 
(a)"  and  inserting  "subsection  (a)(1)(C)". 

(ei  Registration  permissive —Section 
408(a)  of  title  17.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  "At"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "unpublished  work."  and  in- 
serting "At  any  time  during  the  subsistence 
of  the  first  term  of  copyright  in  any  pub- 
lished or  unpublished  work  in  which  the 
copyright  was  secured  before  January  1'.  1978. 
and  during  the  subsistence  of  any  copyright 
secured  on  or  after  that  date,". 

(f)  copyright  Okkick  fees.— Section 
708(a)(2)  of  title  17.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 
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(1)  by  stiiklnK  "In  Its  first  term";  and 
<2)  by  strikiiiK  "$12"  and  insertlHK  "J20   . 
ig)  EKH'KcnVK  Datb;  Coi-yhights  Akkkc-pki) 

IIY  AMKNOMKNT  (li  Subject  to  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3),  this  sei  tlon  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(2)  The  amendmenus  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  only  to  those  copyrifcrhts  secured 
between  January  1,  1964.  and  December  31, 
1977.  CopyrlKhts  secured  before  .January  1. 
196'1.  shall  be  Koverned  by  the  provisions  of 
section  304(a)  of  title  17.  United  States  Code. 
as  In  effect  on  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  section. 

(3)  This  section  and  the  amendments  ma<le 
by  this  section  shall  not  affect  any  court 
proceedln>{s  pending;  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  section. 

Tin  KM      \Ari<»\\IHIM  l'UKSH{\  M  ION 
SI'.t    ;:(il   >ll(>Ki   III!  K 
This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 

Film  ricseiv:iti(iri  A.  !  of  U)92" 

SKC   20-.'     N\1H)\AI     HIM    KK.IMin    ill-     llll-    II 
HK/VKV  «>^  <  ONi.KKS.-' 

The  Librarian  of  Congress  (hereinaiter  in 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Librarian") 
shall  establish  a  National  Film  Registry  pur 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title,  for  the 
purpose  of  maintAininK  and  presei-vintf  films 
that  are  culturally,  til.-toi  Ir.illv.  "i  .ii'>thotl 
rally  MMiiificrtiit 

SEC.  203.   DUTIKS  OK    IIIK    1  lUICVJtI.VN    HI-    I  ov 
GRJCSS. 

(a)  STi'i)>  (IK  Film  PKKSKitVATioN.-d)  The 
[.ibrarlan  shall,  after  consultation  with  the 
Board  established  pursuant  to  section  204. 
conduct  a  study  on  the  current  state  of  film 
preservation  and  restoration  ai:tlvlties,  in 
cludinsr  the  activities  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
Kress  and  the  other  major  film  archives  in 
the  United  States.  The  Librarian  shall,  In 
conducting  the  study  - 

(A)  take  into  account  the  objectives  of  the 
national  film  preservation  program  set  forth 
In  clauses  (I)  throuBh  (Hi)  of  subsection 
IbHlXA):  and 

(B)  consult  with  film  archivists,  educators 
and  historians,  copyriKht  owners,  film  indus- 
try representatives.  IncludinK  tho.se  Involved 
in  the  preservation  of  film,  and  others  in 
volved  111  activities  related  to  film  preserva- 
tion. 

The  study  shall  include  an  e.xamlnation  of 
the  concerns  of  private  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals involved  in  the  collection  and  use 
of  abandoned  films  such  as  trainin^r.  edu- 
cational, and  other  historically  important 
films. 

1 2)  Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Librarian 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  con- 
tainiiiK  the  results  of  the  study  conducted 
under  paragraph  (1). 

lb)  PoWKR.s.    (li  The  Librarian  shall,  after 
consultation  with  the  Board,  do  the  follow 
ine: 

i.\\  After  completion  of  the  study  lenuired 
liy  subsection  (a),  the  Librarian  shall,  takinn 
into  account  the  results  of  the  study,  estab- 
lish a  comprehensive  national  film  preserva- 
tion program  for  motion  pictures,  in  con- 
junction with  other  film  archivists  and  copy- 
right owners.  The  objectives  of  such  a  pro- 
mam  shall  include-- 

(i)  coordinatlni?  activities  to  assure  that 
efforts  of  archivists  and  copyright  owners, 
and  others  in  the  public  and  private  sector, 
are  effective  and  complementary; 

(ill  KeneratinK  public  awareness  of  and  sup- 
port for  those  activities;  and 

(ill)  increasing  accessibility  of  films  for 
educational  purpo.ses,  and  improving  nation- 


wide activities  In  the  preservation  of  works 
In  other  media  such  as  videotape. 

iB)  The  Librarian  shall  establish  guide- 
lines and  procedures  under  which  films  may 
be  Included  In  the  National  Film  Renistry. 
except  that  no  film  shall  be  ellKlble  for  in 
elusion  In  the  National  Film  Registry  until 
10  years  after  such  films  first  publication. 

(C)  The  Librarian  shall  establish  proce- 
dures under  which  the  general  public  may 
make  recommendations  to  the  Board  regard 
ing  the  Inclusion  of  films  In  the  National 
Film  Registry. 

(D)  The  Librarian  shall  esUibllsh  proce- 
dures for  the  examination  by  the  Librarian 
of  prints  of  films  named  for  inclusion  In  the 
National  Film  Registry  to  determine  their 
eligibility  for  the  use  of  the  .seal  of  the  Na- 
tional Film  Registry  under  paragraph  (3). 

(E)  The  Librarian  shall  determine  which 
films  satisfy  the  criteria  established  under 
subparagraph  (B)  and  qualify  for  inclusion  In 
the  National  Film  Registry,  except  that  the 
Librarian  shall  not  .select  more  than  23  films 
i>ach  year  for  inclusion  in  the  Registry. 

(2)  The  Librarian  shall  publish  In  the  Fed 
eral  Register  the  name  of  each  film  that  Is 
selected  for  Inclusion  In  the  National  Film 
Registry. 

(3)  The  Librarian  shall  provide  a  seal  to  in- 
dicate that  a  film  has  been  Included  In  the 
National  Film  Registry  and  is  the  Registry 
version  of  that  film, 

i4)  The  Librarian  shall  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  the  criteria  used  to  determine 
the  Registry  version  of  a  film. 

(5)  The  Librarian  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report,  not  less  than  once  every  two 
years,  listing  films  Included  in  the  National 
Film  Registry  and  describing  the  activities 
of  the  Board. 

(c)  SKAI.,  The  seal  provided  under  sub- 
section (b)(3)  may  be  used  on  any  copy  of  the 
Registry  version  of  a  film  Such  seal  may  be 
u.sed  only  after  the  Librarian  has  examined 
and  approved  the  print  from  which  the  copy 
was  made.  In  the  case  of  copyrighted  works, 
only  the  copyright  owner  or  an  authorized  li- 
censee of  the  copyright  may  place  or  author- 
ize the  placement  of  the  seal  on  a  copy  of  a 
film  selected  for  Inclusion  in  the  National 
Film  Registry,  and  the  Librarian  may  place 
the  seal  on  any  print  or  copy  of  the  film  that 
is  maintained  in  the  National  Film  Registry 
Collection  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  The 
person  authorized  to  place  the  seal  on  a  copy 
of  a  film  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  Na- 
tional Film  Registry  may  accompany  such 
seal  with  the  following  language  "This  film 
is  included  in  the  National  Film  Registry, 
which  IS  maintained  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, and  was  preserved  under  the  National 
Film  Preservation  Act  of  1992.". 

(d)  Dkvki.oi'Mknt  of  Sta.ni3ari)8.— The  Li- 
brarian shall  develop  standards  or  guidelines 
by  which  to  assess  the  preseivation  or  res- 
toration of  films  that  will  qualify  films  for 
use  of  the  seal  under  this  section 

SEC.       '.'IVI         NMIONAl         HIM        I'KK.'^KKVA!  ION 
IIOAKll 

(a)  Nu.MitKU  A.Ni)  Ari'oi.vi.MK.M'.  il)  The  Li 
brarlan  shall  establish  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress a  National  Film  Preservation  Board  to 
be  comprised  of  up  to  18  members,  who  shall 
be  selected  by  the  Librarian  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Subject 
to  subparagraphs  (Ci  and  lOi,  the  Librarian 
shall  request  each  organization  listed  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  through  (P)  to  submit  to  the 
Librarian  a  list  of  not  less  than  3  candidates 
qualified  to  .serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board. 
Except  for  the  members-at-large  appointed 
under  paragraph  (2i,  the  Librarian  shall  ap- 
point 1  member  from  each  such  list  submit- 


ted by  such  organizations,  and  shall  des- 
ignate from  that  list  an  alternate  who  may 
attend  those  meetings  to  which  the  individ- 
ual appointed  to  the  Board  cannot  attend. 
The  organizations  are  the  following: 

(A)  The  Academy  of  Motion  Pictures  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

(B)  The  Directors  Guild  of  America. 

iC)  The  Writers  Guild  of  America.  The 
Writers  Guild  of  America  East  and  the  Writ- 
ers Guild  of  America  West  shall  each  nomi- 
nate not  less  than  3  candidates,  and  a  rep- 
resentative from  1  such  organization  shall  be 
.selected  as  the  member  and  a  representative 
from  the  other  such  organization  as  the  al- 
ternate. 

(D)  The  National  Society  of  Film  Critics. 

(E)  The  Society  for  Cinema  Studies. 
(F)The  American  Film  Institute. 

(Gi  The  Department  of  Theatre,  Film  and 
Television  of  the  College  of  Fine  Art.s  at  the 
University  of  California.  Los  Angeles. 

(Hi  The  Department  of  Film  and  Television 
of  the  Tisch  School  of  the  Arta  at  New  York 
University 

ll)  The  University  Film  and  Video  Associa 
tlon. 

(J)  The  Motion  Picture  Association  of 
America. 

(K)  The  National  Association  of  Broad- 
ca.sters 

iL)  The  Alliance  of  Motion  Picture  and 
Television  Producers. 

(M)  The  Screen  Actors  Guild  of  America. 

(N)  The  National  Association  of  Theater 
Owners. 

(O)  The  American  Society  of  Cinematog- 
laphers  and  the  International  Photographers 
Guild,  which  shall  jointly  submit  I  list  of 
candidates  from  which  a  member  and  alter- 
nate will  be  selected. 

(P)  The  United  States  members  of  the 
International  Federation  of  Film  Archives. 

(2 1  In  addition  to  the  Members  appointed 
under  paragraph  (1).  the  Librarian  shall  ap- 
point up  to  2  members-at-large.  The  Librar- 
ian shall  select  the  at-large  members  from 
names  submitted  by  organizations  in  the 
film  industry,  creative  artists,  producers, 
film  critics,  film  preservation  organizations, 
academic  institutions  with  film  study  pro- 
grams, and  others  with  knowledge  of  copy- 
right law  and  of  the  importance,  use.  and 
dl.ssemi nation  of  films.  The  Librarian  shall, 
in  selecting  1  such  meml)er-at  large,  give 
preference  to  individuals  who  are  responsible 
for  commercial  film  libraries.  The  Librarian 
shall  also  select  from  the  names  submitted 
under  this  paragraph  an  alternate  for  each 
member-at-large.  who  may  attend  those 
meetings  to  which  the  member-at-large  can- 
not attend. 

(b)  CHAiitPF.HSON.~The  Librarian  shall  ap- 
point 1  member  of  the  Boaid  to  serve  as 
Chairperson. 

(c)  Tkhm  ok  Okkick.  -d)  The  term  of  each 
member  of  the  Board  shall  be  3  years,  except 
that  there  shall  be  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
terms  that  any  individual  member  may 
serve. 

(2)  A  vacancy  on  the  Board  shall  be  filled 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint 
ment  was  made  under  subsection  la),  except 
that  the  Librarian  may  fill  the  vacancy  from 
a  list  of  candidates  previously  submitted  by 
the  organization  or  organizations  involved, 
An,y  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacanc.y  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
or  her  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

(d)  Quorum.  -  9  meml)ers  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  but  a  lesser  number 
may  hold  hearings. 

(e)  Basic  Pay.— Members  of  the  Board  shall 
.serve  without  pay.   While  away  from   their 


i.ju,v>  or  regular  places  of  business  m  the 
performance  of  functions  of  the  Board,  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence. In  the  same  manner  as  persons  em- 
ployed intermittently  in  Government  service 
are  allowed  expenses  under  section  5701  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(f)  Mketincs.— The  Board  shall  meet  at 
least  once  each  calendar  year.  Meetings  shall 
be  at  the  call  of  the  Librarian. 

(g)  CONKI.ICT  OK  INTERK.ST.— The  Librarian 
shall  establish  rules  and  procedures  to  ad- 
dress any  potential  conflict  of  interest  be- 
tween a  member  of  the  Board  and  the  respon- 
sibilities ',t  th,.  Hr.ipi 

SEC.  205.  HUSItlNSIBII.ITIKS  AM)  H>WKR.S  OK 
BOARD 

(a)  In  GPShUA;  The  Biutrd  shall  review 
nominations  oi  lilms  submitted  to  it  for  In- 
clusion in  the  National  Film  Registry  and 
shall  consult  with  the  Librarian,  as  provided 
in  section  20;j.  with  respect  to  the  inclusion 
of  such  films  in  the  Registry  and  the  preser- 
vation of  these  and  other  films  that  are  cul- 
turally, historically,  or  aesthetically  signifi- 
cant. 

(b)  Nomination  of  Films.— The  Board  shall 
consider,  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Film 
Registry,  nominations  submitted  by  the  gen- 
eral public  as  well  as  representatives  of  the 
film  Industry,  such  as  the  guilds  and  soci- 
eties representing  actors,  directors,  screen- 
writers, clnematographers  and  other  creative 
artists,  producers,  film  critics,  film  pieserva- 
lion  organizations,  and  representatives  of 
academic  institutions  with  film  study  pro- 
grams. The  Board  shall  nominate  not  more 
than  25  films  each  year  for  inclusion  in  the 
Registry. 

(c)  Gi-:nkhai,  Powkhs.— The  Board  may.  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  duties,  hold 
such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence,  as  the  Librarian  and  the 
Board  considers  appropriate. 

.--H  im  NATIONAL  FILM  RECLSTRY  COLLKC 
riON  OK  TIIK  LIHR.,\HY  OK  CON- 
GRESS. 

(a)  Acquisition  ok  Arl-hivai.  Qi  ality  Cop- 
IKS.  — The  Librarian  shall  endeavor  to  obtain, 
by  gift  from  the  owner,  an  archival  quality 
copy  of  the  Registry  vei'sion  of  each  film  in 
cluiJed  in  the  National  Film  Registry.  When- 
ever possible,  the  Librarian  shall  endeavor  to 
obtain  the  best  surviving  materials,  includ- 
ing preprint  materials. 

(b)  Additional  Materials.— The  Librarian 
shall  endeavor  to  obtain,  for  educational  and 
research  purposes,  additional  materials  re- 
lated to  each  film  included  in  the  National 
Film  Registry,  such  as  background  mate 
rials,  production  reports,  shooting  scripts 
(including  continuity  scripts)  and  other 
similar  materials. 

(c)  Property  of  United  States. -All  cop- 
ies of  films  on  the  National  Film  Registry 
that  are  received  by  the  Librarian  and  other 
materials  received  by  the  Librarian  under 
subsection  (b)  shall  become  the  property  of 
the  United  States  Government,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  title  17,  United  Slates  Code. 

(d)  National  Film  Registry  Collecfion.- 
All  copies  of  films  on  the  National  Film  Reg- 
istry that  are  received  by  the  Librarian  and 
other  materials  received  by  the  Librarian 
under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  maintained  in  a 
special  collection  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
'o  be  known  as  the  "National  Film  Registry 
Collection  of  the  Library  of  Congress".  The 
Librarian  shall,  by  regulation,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  title  17.  United  States  Code,  pro- 
vide for  reasonable  access  to  films  in  such 
collection  for  scholarly  and  research  pur- 
poses. 


SEC.    207.    SEAX.    OF    THE    NATIONAl    FILM    REG 
ISTRY. 

(a)  Use  ok  the  Seai,.-(1)  No  person  shall 
knowingly  distribute  or  exhibit  to  the  public 
a  version  of  a  film  which  bears  the  seal  de- 
scribed in  section  203(b)(3)  if  such  film— 

(A)  is  not  included  in  the  National  Film 
Registry;  or 

iB)  is  included  in  the  National  Film  Rpk 
istry,  but  such  copy  was  not  made  from  a 
print  that  was  examined   and   approved   for 
the  use  of  the  seal   by   the  Librarian   under 
section  203(c). 

(2)  No  person  shall  knowingly  use  the  seal 
described  in  section  203ibu3i  to  promote  any 
version  of  a  film  other  than  a  Rt^t^'istiy  ver- 
sion. 

(b)  Ekkective  Date  ok  the  Seal.  -The  use 
of  the  seal  described  in  section  203(b)(3)  shall 
be  effective  for  each  film  after  the  Librarian 
publishes  in  the  Federal  Register  the  name 
of  that  film  as  selected  for  inclusion  in  the 
National  Film  Registry, 

SEC.  208.  remedies. 

(ai  .JiKlsiilcTH'S,  Tnf  several  district 
courts  of  the  United  -Stales  shall  have  juris- 
diction, for  cause  shown,  to  prevent  and  re- 
strain violations  of  section  207(ai. 

(b)  RELIEF.  — (1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2),  relief  for  a  violation  of  section 
207(a)  shall  be  limited  to  the  removal  of  the 
-seal  of  the  National  Film  Registry  from  the 
film  involved  in  the  violation. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  pattern  or  practice  of 
the  willful  violation  of  section  207(a),  the 
United  States  district  courts  may  order  a 
civil  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  and  appro- 
priate iii.iuni  tive  reUe!, 
SEC.  209.  LIMITATIONS  OF  REMEDIES 

The  remedies  provided  in  section  208  shall 
be  the  exclusive  remedies  under  this  title,  or 
any  other  Federal  or  Stale  law,  regarding 
the  use  of  the  seal  desnjbed  in  settion 
203(b)(3). 

SEC.  210.  STAFF  OF  BOARD;  E.Vf'ERTS  .\.ND  CON 
SULTAN  TS. 

'.ai  STAFF.  The  Librarian  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  pay  of  such  personnel  as  the  Librar- 
ian considers  appropriate  to  carry  out  this 
title. 

(b)  KXFFRTS  AND  CONSULTANTS.— The  Li- 
brarian may.  in  carrying  out  this  title,  pro- 
cure temporary  and  intermittent  services 
under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  daily  etjuivalent  of  the  maximum 
rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  GS-15  of  the 
General  Schedule,  In  no  case  may  a  member 
of  the  Board  be  paid  as  an  expert  or  consult- 
ant under  sue  h  sei  tion. 
SEC.  211,  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "Librarian"  means  the  Librar- 
ian of  Congress; 

(2)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  National 
Film  Preservation  Board: 

(3)  the  term  "film"  means  a  ■motion  pic- 
ture" as  defined  in  section  101  of  title  17, 
United  States  Code,  except  that  such  term 
does  not  include  any  work  not  originally 
fixed  on  film  stock,  such  as  a  work  fixed  on 
videotape  or  laser  disks: 

(4)  the  term  "publication"  means  "publica- 
tion" as  defined  in  section  101  of  title  17. 
United  States  Code;  and 

(5)  the  term  "Registry  version"  means, 
with  respect  to  a  film,  the  version  of  the  film 
first  published,  or  as  complete  a  version  as 
the  bona  fide  preservation  and  restoration 
activities  by  the  Librarian,  an  archivist 
other  than  the  Librarian,  or  the  copyright 
owner  can  compile  in  those  cases  where  the 
original  material  has  been  irretrievably  lost. 


SEC.  212.  ALTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appiopi  laled  to 
the  Librarian  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  but  in 
no  fiscal  year  shall  such  sum  exceed  $250,000. 
SEC.  213.  EFFECTIVE:  DATE. 

The  piovisions  of  this  title  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  four  years  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  apply  to  any  copy  of  any  film, 
including  those  copies  of  films  selected  for 
inclusion  in  the  National  Film  Registry 
under  the  National  Film  Preservation  Act  of 
1988.  except  thai  any  film  so  selected  under 
such  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  se- 
lected for  the  National  Film  Registry  under 
this  title. 

SEC,  214.  REPEAL. 

The  National  Filir;  Pieservalion  Ai  t  u<  1988 
i2  US  C    178  and  followint*    ;s  repenlt-.; 
TITLE  III— OTHER  COPYRIGHT 
PROVISIONS 

SEC.    301      REPEAL    OF    COPYRIGHT    REPORT    TO 
CONGRESS. 

Section  108;;  o!  titie  17.  Uij;teu  States 
Code,  is  repealed. 

Mr  FORD  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  !  move  to 
K-consider  the  vote. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  la.v  on  the  table  was 
airreed  to 


CRIMINAL    SANCTU)\S    FOR    VIOLA- 
TION OF  SOFTWARE  COPYRIGHT 

Mi.  FORD.  Mr.  Picsident.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consenl  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  437,  S.  893.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  impose 
criminal  sanctions  for  the  violation  of 
software  copvripht. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  8931  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  impose  criminal  sanctions 
for  violation  of  software  copyright. 

The  PRESn3ING  OFFICER.  It  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  bill'.' 

There  beint:  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 

AMKNl'MKNT  SO.   18(>8 

Purpose   Technical  correction 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr,  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Hatch.  I  send  a  tech- 
nical amendment  to  the  desk. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER       The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr,  SPEC- 
TER], for  Mr.  Hatch,  proposes  an  amendment 
numtiereci  1868 

Mr.  SPECTER.  .Mr.  Preside:!!,  I  ask 
unaniinous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER    Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  pat'e  2,  line  25,  strike  "49"  and  insert 
■  50   , 


i;j48() 


(.O.NCKl.s.MO.NAL   KICOKD      s|  \  \  1  | 


1  h.  I'KlvSlDlNC;  OKKICKll.  TIk" 
(luostion  is  on  aureeiriK  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  I86«)  was  at,M('e(l 
to. 

Mr.  HATCH  Mr.  Pit'sident.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  is  aelini,'  today 
on  S.  89:t.  which  I  mtiodueed  last  year. 
This  hill  will,  il'  enaetod  into  law.  pro- 
vide a  stion;,'  tool  lor  pioseiuilors  who 
seek  to  limit  the  «rowinK  problem  of 
computer  softwari'  piracy. 

In  1982.  C^on^ress  piovideil  stiontr 
criminal  penalties  for  persons  involved 
in  the  unauthorized  production  or  dis- 
tritiut.ion  of  multiple  copies  of 
phonorecords.  sound  recoi'dintrs,  and 
motion  pictui'es.  It  is  my  underatand- 
inu  thai,  this  law,  the  criminal  in- 
frin^jement  of  copyri^'ht  statute  found 
at  18  U..S.C.  2319.  has  worked  well  since 
its  enactment.  H.  893  provides  the  same 
recoi^nition  that  the  larue-si^ale.  com- 
mercially oriented  copyin>;  of  com- 
putei-  pionrams  should  he  tieated  as  a 
criminal  offense. 

The  willful  infrin^^ement  of  copyri^,'ht 
in  computer  software  programs  is  a 
widespiead  practice  that  is  ihreateninu 
the  U.S.  sottware  industry.  The  easy 
acce.ssihility  of  computer  prof,'rams  dis- 
tributed in  ma«:netio  media  format,  to- 
«eth<'r  with  distribution  of  popular  ap- 
plications prou'rams,  has  led  to  persist- 
ent lar«e-scale  copying  of  these  pro- 
grams. Studies  indi<'ate  that  for  every 
authorizerl  copy  of  software  protjrams 
in  circulation,  there  is  an  illetral  copy 
also  in  circulation.  Losses  to  the  jxii'- 
sonal  computer  software  industr.v  from 
all  illeK'al  copying'  were  estimated  to  be 
$l.t)  l)illion  in  1989.  If  we  do  not  address 
the  piracy  of  these  proK-rams.  we  ma.v 
soon  see  a  decline  in  this  vibrant  .and 
important,  sector  of  our  economy. 

Not  only  is  the  softwarv  industry  se- 
riously damatred,  but  the  public  is  also 
victimized  by  these  ai-ts  of  piracy.  The 
consumei'  is  payinj^  full  price  for  a 
product  which  he  htdieves  is  lej^iti- 
mate.  However,  not  only  ma.v  there  be 
imperfections  in  the  at^tual  repioduc- 
tion.  but  the  quality  of  the  pioduct  is 
often  lower  as  a  I'esult  of  cheap  e(|uip- 
menl  Furthermore,  the  consumei'  is 
inelinjl)le  for  the  impoitant  support 
an<l  backup  .services  typically  offered 
by  the  software  publisher. 

As  noted  during'  the  1982  hearings  on 
increasinj,'  the  penalties  for  ille(,'al 
copying  of  recorils.  sound  recordings 
and  motion  pictures,  stiffer  penalties 
toward  piracy  do  act  as  a  deterient  to 
these  types  of  crimes.  I  am  confident 
that  the  enactment  today  of  these  new 
penalties  for  lartre-s('ale  violation  of 
copyri«hl  in  computer  software  will 
have  a  similar  deterrent  effect. 

Currently  there  is  no  differentiation 
in  penalties  between  small  and  laiye 
acts  of  piracy,  liecause  acts  of  software 
piracy  are  only  mi.sdemeanors  for  the 
first  offense,  prosecutors  are  deterred 
from  prosecuting,  and  there  is  little  de- 
tturence   for   these  criminal   acts.   The 


current  jx^nalties  in  these  .software 
cases  are  far  too  lenient  as  compare<l 
to  other  theft  and  fortjer.v  statutes  for 
other  schemes  which  are  also  very  lu- 
crative. 

Under  the  lanKuaife  of  S.  893,  a  person 
involved  in  software  piracy  will  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  up  to  $2.'>0.()0()  and  im- 
prisonment of  up  t<i  ,5  years  if  the  of- 
fense involves  the  reproduction  or  dis- 
tribution of  at  least  ."JO  copies  in  1  or 
more  computer  prot,'rams  durintf  an.y 
18()-day  period.  For  olTenses  involvin>r 
more  than  10  but  less  that  ,50  copies, 
the  penalties  will  include  a  fine  of  up 
to  $2.'J0,000  or  imprisonment  of  up  to  2 
years. 

Thi.s  provision  was  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  voice  vote  of  the  Senate 
when  it  was  proposed  last  year  as  pai  t 
of  the  crime  liill.  When  it  was  consid- 
ered last  fall  as  a  separate  bill  b.y  the 
Senate  .ludiiuary  Committee,  it  was 
also  approved  by  unanimous  vote.  By 
enacting:  S.  893  today  as  a  separate  bill, 
we  increa.se  the  likelihood  that  this 
le>fislation  will  becomt^  law  and  that 
the  serious  pi-oblem  of  unauthorized 
computer  software  copyint^  will  be 
brouu'ht  under  some  deurett  of  control. 

The  I'RKSIDINC.  OKFICPiR.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  is  deemed  to  have 
bt>en  read  three  times  and  passed. 

So  the  bill  (S.  893)  was  deemed 
fwssed.  as  follows: 

S.  89!) 

lie  It  viuirtfd  fti/  thi-  Si'nair  and  House  nt  Rrp- 
nsfiiliiltvis  lit  ttw  Ihiiliul  Stall's-  iil  Ainrriia  in 
Congress  usscmhlfd.  That  (a)  section  2319(b)(1) 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 

11)  in  paniwiiiph  (B)  t>y  striking  "or"  after 
the  .•ieinicoloti; 

i2>  redesi»;natlni{  piiraKi'iiph  (Ci  as  para- 
►jraph  (U); 

(;J)  liy  addinti  after  parattraph  iB)  the  fol- 
lowintt 

"(C)  iiivulves  the  reproduction  or  distribu- 
tioii.  durin»i  any  lUO-day  period,  of  at  lea.st  50 
copies  infrinkiJiiM^  the  copyright  in  one  or 
more  cuniputer  proKianis  (IncludinK  any 
tape,  disk,  or  other  medium  eml)Odyin({  such 
proMiams);  or"; 

(4)  in  new  paratrraph  (D)  by  strikini;  "or" 
after  "rei  ordinK.":  and 

(5i  in  new  paragraph  (D)  l)V  adilInK  ".  or  a 
I'ompuier  proKtarn".  l)elore  the  .-^etnicolon. 

(Ij)  Section  2319(b)(2)  uf  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended 

(1)  in  paranraph  (A)  by  strlkinK  "or"  after 
the  seniicolon: 

(2)  In  paragraph  (B)  by  .striking'  "and"  at 
the  end  thereof  and  insertinK  "or";  and 

(3i  by  adilinK  alter  parai;raph  (Bi  the  fol- 
iowinK' 

"(Ci  involves  the  reproi.Mction  oi-  dlsti'lbU' 
tion,  durinu  any  180  ilav  period,  of  inoie  than 
10  l)ut  less  than  M  copies  infrlnttlnM:  the  copy- 
ri»{hl  in  one  or  mote  computer  pio^rams  (in- 
cluduiK  any  tape.  disk,  or  other  medium  em- 
bodymif  such  proKrams);  and'". 

(c)  .Section  2319(c)  of  title  18.  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended 

(1 )  In  parHKraph  ( 1 )  by  strlkinK  "and"  after 
the  semicolon: 

(2)  in  para»;raph  (2)  by  strikinn  the  period 
at  the  end  theieol  and  insertliiK  ":  and";  and 

(3)  l)y  addInK  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 

UIK 

•13)  the  term  'computer  proKram"  has  the 
same  meaniHK  as  .set  forth  in  section  101  of 
title  17.  United  States  Code.  '. 


Mr.  SPKCTF:K  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  b.y  which  the  bill 
as  amended  was  passed. 

.Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  ajjreed  to. 


■Jiin,'  4.  1992 
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OliDI'K     i  (  )   I'KI.N'l'  S.    Itj71 

.Mr.  FORI)  M:  Tresident.  1  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  S.  1671.  Waste  Iso- 
lation Pilot  Plant,  be  printed  as  passed 
by  the  Senate 

The  l>HKSIl)l.\c;  ol  I'lCKR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


-^l'     l.\  FAN- 
ITS     7,7rii 


co.m.mk.mm.m:    !iii:    i  ii^ 

TRY       DIVISION       ON 
BIRTHDAY 

Mr  .SPKCTKR.  I  send  a  resolution  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration to  I'ommend  the  1st.  Infan- 
try. 

The  PRIOSIDING  OFFICKR.  The 
clerk  will  stat*;  the  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  ;J05l  to  commend  the 
1st  Infiintry  Division  'MKCH)  on  its  7.5th  an- 
iiivcisai  y. 

The  PR1':S11)I.\(.;  (.)!  1  ICKU.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  beintf  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeiied  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLK.  Mr  President,  thousands 
of  current  and  former  members  of  the 
1st  Infantry  Division  will  celebrate  the 
75th  anniversary  commemoration  of 
the  "'Bit,'  Red  One"  at  Fort  Riley.  KS. 
on  ,June  7  and  8. 

I  offer  this  resolution  commendint; 
the  1st  Infantry  Division  for  its  75 
years  of  service  in  the  defense  of  free- 
dom. F<Ji'  75  years,  the  1st  Division  dis- 
tinvruished  itself  as  America's  premier 
fik'htum:  force  and  earned  the  title  "Bit,' 
Red  One"  for  beint,'  the  first  called 
when  freedom  was  challenjjed. 

The  1st  Infantry  Division  betran  its 
storied  history  by  landinK  in  France  on 
June  21.  1917.  After  the  war,  the  Bit,' 
Red  One  remained  on  occupation  duty 
for  10  months,  returninvr  to  .America  in 
the  fall  of  1919 

In  .July  1912  the  1st  Division  left  for 
Great  Britain  and  did  not  return  home 
for  13  years.  On  D-day  and  the  days 
that  followed,  the  Biw  Red  One  helped 
clear  a  vital  beachhead  for  allied  equip 
ment  and  at  one  point  during  World 
War  II.  the  1st  Division  amassed  a  total 
of  nearl.v  6  months  of  continuous  battle 
with  the  enemy.  The  1st  Division  ended 
the  war  in  Czechoslovakia  and  re 
mained  in  German.v  as  occupational 
troops  Then  as  partners  in  NATO,  the.y 
protected  Kuroptv  comint?  home  to  Fort 
Riley.  KS.  in  19.55. 

In  the  1960s  the  Bit?  Red  One  was  the 
first  division  comniitted  to  combat  in 
Vietnam.  The  1st  Division  trave  5  years 
of  service  in  Southeast  Asia  fi^jhtini?  a 
brutal  war  and  training'  the  people  of 


.^wiuli  Vii'tii.ini  In  help  t  hi  in.-i-l  vt's 
I'oUowinM"  Vietnam,  the  l.-i  Divisimi 
attain  retuined  home  to  FdM  Hi1i\ 

Most  recently,  the  Hiu  Htti  ()ni'  ,ui- 
swered  the  call  once  at;.un.  The  .--okiiers 
of  the  1st  Divi.sioii  distiii^iuislii-ii  thoni- 
se Ives  as  the  finest  fi^htinu  loi<  >■  iii  the 
world  by  decimating'  .'-^.uiiiatn  Hussein's 
vauntt'i  K.  pulilK.in  C.n.ui!  Tlnv  wire 
the  fir.sl  .-Xnu'iicui  trcjup.s  to  i-iitci  Ii.tij 
durintr  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

From  ""Black  Jack"'  I'crshitnj  u,  th.- 
heroes  of  Desert  Stoirn,  itic  Hi^'  Krd 
One  has  always  been  the  first  lo  an.swcr 
the  call.  Their  motto  tells  it  all:  "No 
mission  too  difficult,  no  sacrifice  Loo 
i^reat    (iut.y  first." 

I  urt,'e  my  colleat,'ues  to  join  me  in 
comtnendint;  the  Yiisi  [led  One  and  ui'tre 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKK.  The 
question  is  on  a^jreeing:  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  305)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  pi-eamble,  is 
its  follows: 

S.  Rks.  305 

Whereas,  the  1st  Infantry  Division  (MKCIL. 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  will  celebrate  its  75th 
anniversary  on  June  8.  1992:  and 

Whereas,  the  "Bis?  Red  One"  has  a  lonjj  his- 
tory of  being  "first."  which  betran  in  .June 
1917  when  Geneial  John  "Black  Jack"  Per- 
shinK  arrived  in  France  with  the  first  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Force,  and  was  renamed 
the  1st  Infantry  Division,  and 

Whereas,  names  like  St.  Michel  and  the  Ar- 
fjonne  Forest  will  forever  be  associated  with 
the  Kallant  story  of  the  "FishtinK  First,"' 
and 

Whereas,  the  distinction  of  being  fir.>t  is  a 
tradition  the  division  has  carried  for  75 
years;  and 

Whereas,  the  list  of  firsts  for  the  BiR  Red 
One  includes;  First  in  Fiance  in  World  War  1: 
first  Americans  in  combat  World  War-  I:  first 
to  reach  Engfland  in  World  War  II;  first 
Americans  to  encounter  Germans  in  North 
Africa  and  Sicily;  first  Americans  on  the 
beaches  at  Normandy  on  D-Day,  June  6,  1941; 
first  to  capture  a  major  German  city  in 
World  War  11  when  the  city  of  Aachen  fell 
alter  a  bitter  fitfht;  first  division  committed 
to  Vietnam  in  the  summer  of  1%5;  and  most 
recently,  the  first  division  to  enter  Iraq  dur- 
ing Operation  Desert  Storm;  and 

Whereas,  all  Americans  are  proud  that  the 
BiK  Red  One  continue.s  its  defense  of  America 
by  tiaininK  in  the  heaitland  of  America  and 
heartily  endorse  its  motto:  No  mission  too 
difficult,  no  sacrifice  too  Rieat.  duty  first: 
Now.  therefore  be  it 

liesohed.  That  the  United  States  Senate 
commends  the  "BiK  Red  One  "  on  its  75th  an- 
niversary and  formally  recoKnizes  its  long 
and  historic  contribution  to  freedom. 

Mr.  SPKCTKR  Mi'.  Prosidont.  I  move 
to  rei  liiisni.i  !iir  '.(111-  \iy  which  the 
resolution  w.is  at,'re(>d  to. 

Mr.  FORI),  I  move  to  lay  liiat  motion 
on  the  table. 

'i'he  iTiotion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
atireed  to. 


m  Moc  to  the  inimciliatc  consider, it  ion 
ol  t'.riciKiai'  .Nos.  439.  li.H.  !71.  17,'..  and 
177:  that  the  committee  amendmerits. 
where  .(ppnipri.U  e.  l)e  a^reeii  to:  tliat 
the  l:iill.s  be  dcetneii  read  three  times 
and  passeii;  that  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  pas.safje  of  these  items  be  laid 
uiion  th.e  talde  en  bloc:  that  the  eonsid- 
i-iatuip.  ot  these  Items  appear  individ- 
u.tlh"  m  tile  1{KCUH!»:  and  any  slate- 
men!  s  aiipeai   at   t  h,e  .ii)propriate  place. 

Mr-  SPHCTKH.  No  oljjeetion. 

•j'he  PliKSlDI.VG  OFFICKR.  Without 
olijeet  ion.  It   IS  so  onieied. 


k!:lii-:i'  ok  .\iicha!;i,  \\v 


Th.e    lilli 


H.H    l!<17i  lor  the  relief  of 


.Michael  W'u.  w:ts  lieeme-ii  read  fhe  third 
time,  and  passed 


PALO       .\!/r()       HATTLKFIKK!)       NA- 
TIONAL    HIS'1"()HIC     ><VVK     ACT    OF 

"I'he  hill  <\i.H.  liyVIi  to  establish  in  the 
State  of  Texas  the  Palo  Alto  Battle- 
Held  National  Hi.storic  Site,  and  for 
other  ))urposes  was  eonsidered.  deemed 
read  the  thml  time,  and  jiassed. 


'I'HK  CALKNDAK 
Mr.  1''<»H1)    Mi    I'lesident.  I  .is'k  unan- 
imous eonseiii   that   till'  .'-^en.iti    (iroreed 


NLAl-i.sn^Iill, LINOS  NATIONAL  HIS- 
TOi^ICAL  I'AHK  KSTAl^LISHMLNT 
AC'l" 

So.  tile  hill  iS.  '2079)  to  establish  the 
Marsh-Hillint,'s  Nati(^nal  Hi.siorical 
Park  in  the  .State  of  Vermont,  and  for 
other  purposes,  wlm  h  h.id  licen  re- 
poi'tcd  from  the  Comnutlee  on  Rnerg'y 
and  .N'.iturai  Resouires,  with  an  amend- 
ment to  .strike  all  after  the  enacting: 
clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:: 

.S£Cr/OA'  /.  SHUKJ  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  br  nlcd  ax  the  "Marsh-Iiillings 
Xalwnul  Ht^lDruiil  Park  Kstablishmntl  Act". 
SEC.  2.  PI  HI'OSliS. 

The  purposes  nj  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  interpret  the  history  and  evolution  of 
conservation  stewardship  in  America: 

(2)  to  recognise  and  interpret  the  contribu- 
tions and  birthplace  of  George  Perkins  Marsh, 
pioneering  environmentalist,  author  of  Man  and 
Nature,  statesman,  lawyer,  and  linguist; 

(3)  to  recognise  and  interpret  the  contribu- 
tions of  Frederick  Hillings,  conservationist,  pio- 
neer m  reforestation  and  scientific  farm  man- 
agement, lawyer,  philanthropist,  and  railroad 
builder,  who  extended  the  principles  of  land 
management  introduced  by  Marsh; 

(I)  lo  preserve  the  .Marsh- Hillings  Mansion 
and  <ts  surrounding  lands; 

(5)  to  recognize  the  significant  contributions 
of  Julia  Billings,  Mary  Billings  French,  Mary 
French  Rockefeller,  and  Laurance  Spelman 
Rockefeller  iv.  perpplualmo  the  .Muryh-Billings 
Heritage. 

SEC.  3.  ESTABUSHMEST  OE  M.\RSH  BII.I.ISGS  .V.4 
riO.\.\l.  HISTOHH  .M.  PAKE. 

nu  l\  (ihSkHM..  Iluic  IS  cstahlishi'd  as  a 
unit  o)  the  Sational  Park  System  the  .Mursh-Bil- 
lings  National  Historical  Park  in  Windsor  Coun- 
ty, Vermont  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "park"). 

(b)  HousDARiES  AND  MaI'.—(1)  The  park  shall 
consist  of  an  historic  zone,  including  the  .Vlarsh- 


BUlmgs  .Mansion,  surrounding  buildings  and  a 
portion  of  the  area  known  as  "Mt.  Tom",  com- 
prising approximately  ,5.5.5  acres,  and  a  protec- 
tion zone,  including  the  areas  presently  occu- 
pied by  the  Billings  Farm  and  Museum,  compris- 
ing approiimately  8H  acres,  all  as  geni'rally  de- 
puted on  the  map  entitled  ",Marsh-Billings  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  Boundary  .Map"  and 
dated  November  19.  1991. 

(2)  The  map  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  inspection  in  the  appropriate  offices  of 
the  National  Park  .Service,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 
SEC.  4   ADMIMSTIHTIOS  OF  P.\RK. 

(aj  I:  CkShHM-.--  I  hi  .'•'f  uiary  of  the  Inte- 
rior (hereinafter  in  this  Act  re/erred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall  administer  the  park  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act.  and  laws  generally  ap- 
plicable to  units  of  the  National  Park  System, 
including,  but  not  limited  to— 

(1)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes,  ap- 
proved August  2.'),  1916  (16  U.S.C.  1.  2-/J;  and 

(2)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
preservation  of  historic  American  sites,  build- 
ings, objects,  and  antiguities  of  national  signifi- 
cance, and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Au- 
gust 21,  1935  (16  U.S.C.  461  et  seq.). 

(b)  ACQCISITIO.K  OF  l.ASns.—(l)  Except  as  pro- 
vided m  paragraph  (2).  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  acquire  lands  or  interests  therein  within 
the  park  only  by  donation. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  lands 
within  the  protection  zone  are  being  used,  or 
there  is  an  imminent  threat  that  such  lands  will 
be  used,  lor  a  purpose  that  is  incompatible  with 
the  purposes  ol  this  Act.  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
quire such  lands  or  interests  therein  by  means 
other  than  donation. 

(.'il  The  Secretary  may  acquire  lands  within 
the  historic  zone  subject  to  terms  and  easeinents 
providing  for  the  management  and  commercial 
operation  of  existing  hiking  and  cross-country 
ski  trails  by  the  grantor,  and  the  grantor's  suc- 
cessors and  assigns. 

(c)  Hl.srnRlC  Z(JSE.—The  primary  purposes  of 
the  historic  zone  shall  be  preservation,  edu- 
cation, and  interpretation. 

(d)  PHOTF.criOS  Zo\E.—(l)  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  proteclion  zone  shall  be  to  preserve 
the  general  character  of  the  setting  across  from 
the  Marsh-fiillmgs  .Vlansion  in  such  a  manner 
and  by  such  means  as  will  continue  to  permit 
current  and  future  compatible  uses. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  pursue  protection  and 
preservation  alternatives  for  the  protection  zone 
by  working  with  affected  Slate  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  affected  landowners  to  develop 
and    implement    land   use   practices   consistent 

with  Ih'.s  .A'! 

SEC.   5.   .\tAJiSHBIU.I\l,S  \.\TlO\.\l.   H/>7Y)«/(  Al. 
PARK  SCE.STC  ZONE. 

(a)  Is  GESFHAL.^There  is  established  the 
Marsh-Billings  National  Historical  Park  Scenic 
Zone  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"scenic  zone"),  which  shall  include  those  lands 
as  generally  depicted  on  the  map  entitled 
"Marsh-Billings  National  Historical  Park  Scenic 
'/.one  Map"  and  dated  November  19.  1991. 

(b)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  the  scenic  zone 
shall  be  to  protect  portions  of  the  natural  set- 
ting beyond  the  park  boundaries  that  are  visible 
from  the  .Marsh-Billmgs  Mansion,  by  such 
means  and  m  such  a  manner  as  mil  permit  cur- 
rent and  future  compatible  uses. 

(C)  ACQUISITIOS  OF  SCE.MC  Fasemests.  — With- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  scenic  zone,  the  Sec- 
retary IS  authorized  onlu  lo  a(  quire  scenic  ease- 
ments by  donalwK 
SEC.  6.  COOPERATn'E  .AGREE!UE.\TS. 

(a)  Is  GKSERAL.—  The  Secretary  may  enter 
into  cooperative  agreements  with  such  persons 
or  entities  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  preservation,   interpretation. 
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ni'iuiKiiiiiriit.  npi'Tiilwn,  and  proviiiloQ  uj  eiiu 
iiittiinat  and  reirfaliniiitl  usfs  Inr  thf  prupfrUes 
III  the  park  and  thf  scentr  ^onl' 

(h)  yAfii.irit:s.  Thr  Swretary.  Ihrough  roop- 
eralivf  agryeinenti  utth  owners  or  nperatfirs  ol 
land  and  lai  tlittfs  in  Ihe  proleilion  ^one,  inay 
providf  tor  tacilities  in  t>if  protection  ione  to 
support  arlivilws  within  ttip  hixtorw  zone. 
SEC.  7.  KiVDOW.MKJVT. 

(a)  /v  (!h\h:HAi..  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
I'l-sioiif  oj  luttseclwn  (h),  the  Serretari/  ix  au- 
thorised to  receive  and  expend  funds  from  an 
endowment  to  he  eHlahlished  with  the  Wood- 
stock Foundation,  or  its  successors  and  assigns. 

(b)  CoNDiri()SS.~<l)  Funds  from  the  endow- 
ment referred  to  in  suh.section  (a)  shall  be  ex- 
pended exclusively  as  the  Woodstock  Founda- 
twn.  or  its  suicessors  and  assigns,  m  (onsulta- 
lion  uith  the  Setretary.  tnay  designate  lor  the 
preservation  and  maintenance  of  the  Marsh-Hil 
lings  Mansion  and  its  immediate  surrounding 
properly. 

12)  No  expenditure  shall  be  made  pursuant  to 
this  sedion  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  expenditure  is  consistent  uith  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 
SEC.  a.  RESERVATION  OF  VSE  AND  OCCVPANCY. 

An  owner  of  unproved  residential  property 
withm  the  boundaries  of  the  huttoric  zone  may 
retain  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy  of  such 
property  for  noncommercial  purposes  for  a  term 
not  to  exceed  25  years  or  a  term  ending  at  the 
death  of  the  owner,  or  the  owner's  spouse, 
whichever  occurs  last.  The  owner  shall  elect  the 
term  to  he  reserved. 
SEC.  9.  GENERAI.  MANAOK.UKXr  Pl..\\. 

.\'ot  later  than  .i  years  alter  the  date  funds  arr 
made  available  to  carry  out  this  section,  by  do- 
nation or  otherwise,  the  .Secretary  shall  develop 
and  tran.'unit  a  general  management  plan  for  the 
park  to  Ihe  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  ol  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
Committee  nn  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  House  of  liepresentalives. 
SEC.  to.  AUTHORIZATION  OK  APPROPRIATIONS. 

I'herr  arr  tiul>iiin:rd  t"  '•.  iipT'iprialed  sitch 
sums  (IS  rmin  he  nctcssary  to  larry  out  this  Ait. 

The  amendment,  was  agreed  to. 
So  the  bill  (8.  2079)  was  deemed  read 
a  third  time,  iind  p.i.ssed 


I.OS   I'ADlv'i;.^  C'OMIOH    KAN'flK   .\N'I) 
l<lVi;i{    PKOThU'TlON    ACT 

ill'-  I'lil  ii  1(  2.0.-)t))  fiititled  the  "Los 
I'adif.s  Condor  Kantje  and  River  Protec- 
tion Act."  was  dcerticd  read  the  third 
1 1  me.  and  passed 

Mr.  SKYMOUH  .Mr  I 'resident.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  siippoit  of  H.R.  2556. 
the  Los  Padres  Wilderness  bill.  H.R. 
2556  is  the  companion  bill  to  S.  1225 
which  I  infrnducefl  1  day  shy  of  a  year 
aK'o. 

The  Los  Padres  National  Forest,  lo- 
cated in  southr-rn  California,  stretches 
from  Monterey  to  [jOs  .'Vn^'eles.  It  is 
home  to  a  wealth  of  wildlife,  includintj 
the  endan^rered  California  condor.  The 
forest  IS  the  larts'est  unprotected  wil- 
derness in  California  and  within  100 
miles  of  population  centers  totaling'  10 
iTiillion  people. 

H.R.  2.556  creates  seven  new  wilder- 
ness ai'cas  within  the  Los  Padres  Na- 
tional Forest,  totalinir  almost  '100.000 
acres.  The  Sespe  Wilderness  totals 
220,500  acres,  which  cont.iiins  the  Cali- 
fornia condor  sanctuary  and  is  the  site 


i)i  tiui  N.ilivdi.s  i)iit:..iiit;  .  ondor  release 
projrram.  the  Matilija  Wilderness  to- 
tals 30.000  acres:  Han  Rafael.  43.000 
acres,  Garcia,  H,600  a<  res;  Chumash. 
;W.200  acres;  Ventana.  38.000  acres;  and 
Silver  Peak,  14.500  acres. 

The  Los  F'adres  bill  also  protects 
eight  rivers  that  run  through  the  for- 
est. The  full  33  miles  of  the  Sisquoc 
River  and  18  9  miles  of  Big  Sur  are  des- 
ignated as  wild  and  scenic;  49  miles  of 
the  Piru  Creek.  23  miles  of  the  Little 
Sur  River,  16  miles  of  the  Matilija 
Creek,  and  11  miles  of  the  Lopez  are  all 
to  be  studied  for  designation.  The 
Sespe  Creek  is  also  permanently  pro- 
tected along  31.5  of  its  miles,  and  an 
additional  10.5  miles  of  the  creek  is 
studied  for  designation. 

The  Los  Padres  wilderness  bill  is  the 
product  of  negotiation  and  com- 
promise. The  notion  of  further  wilder- 
ness designation  in  the  Los  Padres  Na- 
tional Forest  is  not  new.  Senators  Wii,- 
.SON  and  Ckanston.  along  with  Con- 
gressman Lagomarsino  have  all  pre- 
viously introduced  measures  to  assure 
the  protection  of  the  region's  forests 
and  streams. 

Prior  to  my  arrival  in  the  Senate, 
competing  measures  in  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  prevented  some  of  Los 
Padres'  most  distinctive  and  delicate 
natural  areas  from  receiving  the  per- 
manent protci^tion  they  rerjuired. 
Through  diligent  work  and  com- 
prnniisc.  Senator  CRANSTON,  Congress- 
111,111  Lac.omak.sino.  Congressman  Pa- 
NKTi  A.  ,iii(i  I  were  able  to  craft  a  rea- 
soncil  and  halanced  bill. 

As  .1  pioikict  of  compiomise.  the  Los 
Padirs  bill  IS  not  all  things  to  all  peo- 
ple. The  bill  contains  some  measures 
with  which  I  do  not  agree.  Taken  as 
whole,  though,  H.R.  2556  is  an  impor- 
tant bill  that  will  not  only  assure  the 
protection  of  the  beautiful  natural  as- 
sets found  in  the  Los  Padres  National 
P^'orest.  but  also  will  ensure  that  the 
public  will  be  able  to  enjoy  these  won- 
ders. 

Mr.  F'li'sidcnt.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  Congress- 
man Laoomahsino.  Senator  Cranston. 
and  Congressman  Panktta.  for  their 
diligent  work  on  the  protection  of  the 
Los  Padres  National  Forest.  1  would 
also   like   to   thank   Senators  Wallop. 

MUKKOWSKI.     JOIIN.STON.     and     BUMl'KR.S. 

along  with  their  staffs,  for  their  time 
and  effort  on  this  legislative  endeavor. 


ni:i,ii:i'  Ol-'  T.sri  i  amii.v 

The  bill  (S.  1338)  for  the  relief  of  Chi 
Hsii  Tsui.  Jin  Mie  Tsui,  Yin  Whee  Tsui. 
Yin  Tao  Tsui,  and  Yin  Chao  Tsui,  was 
deemed  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed;  as  follows: 

.S.  1338 

lie  It  enacted  bu  Ihe  Senate  and  House  ol  liep- 
resentatives  ol  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled.  That,  for-  the  purpose  of 
the  ImmiKration  and  Nationalit.y  Act.  Chi 
Hail  Tsui.  Jin  Mie  Tsui.  Yin  Whee  Tsui.  Yin 


Tiio  Tsui,  anil  Yin  Chao  Tsui  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admit- 
t^?d  to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resl- 
detiLC  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  upon  payment,  of  the  required  visa  fees. 
Upon  the  ^ranllnK  of  permanent  residence  to 
such  aliens  as  provided  for  in  this  Act.  the 
Se(!retar.v  of  St.ate  shall  instruct  the  proper 
officer  to  deduct  five  numbers  from  the  total 
numt)er  of  immiKrant  visas  which  are  made 
available  to  natives  of  the  lountry  of  the 
alien's  birth  under  section  203(ai  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  or.  if  applica- 
ble, from  the  total  number  of  such  visas  that 
are  made  available  to  such  natives  under  sec- 
tion 202iei  of  such  Ai  t 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  share  my  excitement  that  the 
Senate  today  is  taking  up  S.  1338.  a  bill 
to  grant  permanent  residency  to  a  very 
special  person,  Charlie  Two  Shoes,  and 
his  family. 

It  is  very  e.xciting  indeed  that  we  are 
ready  to  grant  permanent  residency  to 
a  man  who  has  had  such  longstanding 
ties  to  the  United  States.  In  fact,  it 
was  1945  when  a  group  of  marines  from 
the  6th  Division  stationrd  m  China 
after  World  War  II  .i^inpi.  a  ,iii  11  year- 
old  boy.  who  they  ui'  kii.inicd  "Charlie 
Two  Shoes." 

When  the  marines  pulled  out  of  China 
in  1949.  Charlie  Two  .Shoes  begged  to  go 
with  them,  but  it  i  uuM  not  be  ar 
ranged  However,  t  In-  marines  did 
promise  to  stav  iii  touch  and  to  one 
day  bring  him  to  the  L'nited  States. 

After  the  Communists  took  control 
of  China.  Chailic  suffered  greatl.y  be- 
cause of  his  cill^e  t  le.s  to  the  marines 
and  to  the  rmteii  .'-^t.ites  He  and  his 
wife  were  hnth  liieii  frmr.  their  .lobs. 
and  Charlie  rem.tuieil  umler  house  ar- 
rest for  20  years 

In  1!<80.  when  ri'i.it  imis  Ipetween  China 
and  the  United  Slates  were  iiorniali/.ed, 
Charlie  was  able  to  make  c  imt.irt  with 
the  marines  to  whom  he  still  teit  so 
close.  And  3  years  Liter.  Ch.u  lie  finally 
had  his  dreams  conie  true  when  he  w.is 
able  to  come  to  tlie  t'niteil  .'-^i.ties  .iml 
be  reunited  with  the  niarnie  veterans 
who  had  adapted  him  almost  W  years 
before. 

Charlie  fell  in  love  with  the  Uniiid 
States  and  decided  he  wanted  to  sta.v. 
He  was  granted  an  indefinite  stay  of 
deportation  in  1985  and  was  allowed  to 
bring  his  wife  and  thi-ee  children  to 
America. 

For  the  last  6  years,  the  Tsui  family 
have  lived  happily  In  Chapel  Hill  where 
they  operate  a  local  restaui'ant  and 
have  become  a  beloved  part  of  the  com- 
munity. However.  Chailie's  one  re- 
maining wish  is  to  become  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

I  introduced  this  legislation  last  year 
because  I  believe  Charlie  and  his  fam 
ily  have  waited  long  enough.  It  is  time 
to  take  the  next  step  of  granting  them 
permanent  residency  so  that  Charlie 
can  obtain  his  long  hoped  for  goal  of 
becoming  a  U.S.  citizen. 

My  colleagues.  I  am  certain,  are  as 
touched  as  I  am  by  the  compelling 
stoiy  of  Charlie's  love  and  devotion  to 


tie  United  States.  I  appie(  late  their 
support  on  this  bill,  .imi  I  am  very  ex- 
cited that  the  Senate  us  prepiired  to 
pass  this  important  piece  of  legislation 
and  help  to  make  Charlie  Two  .Shoos' 
dream  come  true. 


MESSAGES  1'1-:<)M 


!■:  PRRSinENT 


Mes.sages  from  ttie  I'nsuient  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


f:xp:cutivk  .mkssagks  refrrred 

As  in  ext.'i.ulive  session  the  Presiding: 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
.states  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  wei-e  referred  to  the  appropriate 
'  ommittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


Mi':ssAt;i:s  i'ko.m  the  house 

.■\'  1:2.')  I)  ni..  .1  message  from  the 
llnuse  ol  Ki'pn'setilat ives.  delivereii  bv 
.Mr  (".(let/,  one  III'  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nouneed  that  the  House  has  passed  the 
lollowing  bill,  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

S.  756.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17.  United 
States  Code,  the  copyright  renewal  provi- 
sions, and  for  other  purposes. 


M i; ASU H F.S  H EFERRED 

The  lollowiii^;  bill,  previously  i"e- 
ceived  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  concurrence,  was  read  the 
first  and  second  tunes  by  un.iniiiious 
consent,  and  I'eferred  as  indicated: 

UK.  776-  All  act  to  provide  liii  improved 
energy  efficiency;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


ENKOLLEI)   HILLS   PRESEXTED 

The  .Seeret.uy  of  Ihe  .Senate  reporttni 
tint  on  today.  .lune  i.  1992,  he  had  pi'e- 
seiited  to  the  President  of  the  I'nited 
.si.ites  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

s  J:v12.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  entitled 
.\:.  .Xct  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
funds  appropriai,ed  to  pay  judgement  in  favor 
of  the  Mississippi  Sioux  Indians  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  liockets  numbered  142. 
.J.59.  ;j60.  XI.  362.  and  363.  and  for  other  pur 
poses."  approved  October  25,  1972  (86  Stat. 
1168  et  seq.);  and 

.S.  2783.  An  act  to  amend  the  P'ederal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  med- 
ical devices,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIX'E  REPORTS  OF 
CO.M.MITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

Uy  Mr.  LS:AHY.  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry: 


Muaiie  .\cker.  of  Vii^jinia.  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  .^miculture; 

Uaniel  A.  Suinnei .  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
an  Aissistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture:  and 

Daniel  A.  Sumner,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

(The  above  nominations  were  i-e- 
ported  with  the  recommendation  that 
the.v  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees' commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  (  ommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.") 


INTRODUCTION  OF  HILLS  AND 
.JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  i-esohi- 
tions  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BlUKN.  Mr.  UkConcim,  Mr.  PKI.I,.  Mr. 
Lk.^hv,  Mr.  Kknnkdy.  Mr.  SiMON.  Mr. 
Chansto.n,       Mr.       MovMH.AN.       Mi. 

WKI.I.STO.MK,        .Ml'.        .'^AKH.ANKS,        Mr. 
INOIVK,     Mr.     RlKGI.i-..     ,Ml       BK.MiLKY. 

and  .Mr.  Wallop ): 
S.  2808.  A  bill  to  extend  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  renewal  of  nondiscrim- 
inatory (most- favored-nation)  treatment 
until  1993  provided  certain  conditions  are 
met:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HATCH 
S.  2809.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the  So- 
c-ial  Security  Act  to  increase  State  respon- 
sibility and  flexibility  in  designing  services, 
ensuring?  quality  control,  and  evaluating  pro- 
t?rams  designed  to  help  troubled  lamilies  and 
their  children,  and  to  shift  the  role  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
from  program  and  financial  oversight  to 
planning  and  coordination  of  research  and 
technical  assistance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself.  Mt.  Grass 
LEV,     Mr.     Doi.K,     Mr.      FoKU.     Mr. 
BkkaL'X.    Mr.    ExoN.    Mr.    LoTT.    Mrs. 
Kakskbaum.    Mr.    Burns,    Mr.    Pres- 
si.ER.  Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr. 
Kohl,  Mr.  Kkkrv,  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Cochran, 
Mr.    Mui'.KowsKL    Mr.    Kas'ien.    Mr. 
Bono,  and  Mr.  Specter) 
S.  2810.  A  bill  to  reco^rnize  the  unique  sta- 
tus of  local  exchange  carriers  in  providing 
the  public  switched   network   infrastructure 
and  to  ensure  the  broad  availabilit.y  of  ad- 
vanced public  switched  network  infrastruc- 
ture;    to     the     Committee     on     Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  .JOHNSTON: 
.S.  2811.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1. 
1966.  certain  existing  temporary  duty  suspen- 
sions; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

.S.  2812.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporaiily  the 
duty  on  ceitain  chemicals;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GORE  i  for  him.seU.  Mr.  Ford. 
Mi-.  Sarbanes,  and  Mr.  Simon ) 
S.  2813.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  an  electronic  gateway 
to  provide  public  access  to  a  wide  range  of 
Federal  databases  containing  public  infor- 
mation stored  electronically;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  ..\dnunistration. 

By  Mr  RIEGLE  (for  himself.  Mr 
Chafkk,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Pryor. 
.Mr.    Cohen,    Mr.    Bond.    Mr.    Rocke- 

EELLER,    Mr.    PRKSSLKR.    Mr.   GRAHAM. 
Mr.   ADAMS,   Mr.   Moynihan,   Ms.   Ml- 


kulsk;.  .Ml.  Doui).  Mr,  DASCHLE,  Mr. 
Kknneijy.  Mr.  Rollings,  Mr.  Leahy, 
.Mr    Simon.  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  John- 
ston. Mr.  SAHHANEs.  Mr,  BuKNS.  and 
Mr.  Breaux) 
S.  2814.  A  bill  to  ensure  proper  and  full  im- 
plementation by  the  Department  of  Health 
and    Human    Services   of  medicaid   coveraKC 
for     certain     low-income     medicare     tjene- 
ficiaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.   RIEGLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Garn)  (by  request); 
S.  2815.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  .^ct  of  1945;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


SURMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE   REStJLUTIONS 

Tile  lollowing  i-onourrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
leferred  (or  acted  upon.,  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    IXJLE    (for    himself    and    Mrs. 
Kasskhaum I 
S.  Res.  305.  A  resolution  to  commend  the 
First  Infantry  Division  (MECH)  on  its  75th 
annivei'saiy;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr  LEVIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, and  Mr.  DOLE): 
S.  Res.  306.  A  resolution  relating  to  the  en- 
forcement of  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil resolutions  calling:  for  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  in  the  former  territory  of  Yugo- 
slavia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreig^n  Rela- 
tions. 

By    Ml     DANFORTH    lioi    himsi-lf.    .Mr. 
Graham.  .Mr    Bon;.i.  Mr    Cohen.  Mr. 
C(.)NHAIi     .Mr,    DKCoNCiNL    .Mr.    LEVIN, 
.Mr.  Rohh.  and  Mi.  Rudman); 
S.  Res    :»7.  A  resolution  entitled  "Deficit 
Reduction    A  Call  for  Debate.":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

By    Mr.    D'AMATO    (for    himself,    Mr. 

BiDEN,  Mr   DkConcini.  and  Mr.  DOLE): 

S.  Res.  308.  A  resolution  to  condemn  the 

assassination  of  Judge  Giovanni  Falcone;  to 

the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr,  MITCHELL  '  foi  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole  I 
S.  Res.  309  A  resolution  to  authorize  testi- 
mony by  an  employee  of  the  Senate  in  Rob- 
inson V.  Addwest  Gold.  Inc..  et  al:  considered 
and  agreed  to. 


STATE.MENTS  ON   INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself, 
Mr.   BiDKN.   Mr.   DeConcini.   Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 
MoYNiHA.N.  .Mr.  Wellstone.  Mr. 
Sakb.'^nes.  Mr,  Inoi.'YE.  Mr,  Rih- 
GLE.     Mr.     Bkadllv.     and     .Mr. 
WALLOP): 
S.  2808.  A  bill  to  extend  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  ol  China  renewal  of  non- 
discriminatory     ( most-favored-nation) 
treatment   until   1993  provided  certain 
conditions  are  met;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

i:NrrEi)  states-ckina  act  of  i<«2 
Mr,  MITCHELL,  Mr,  Pi'psident.  2 
days  ago.  President  Bush  announced 
his  intention  to  extend  again  to  China 
the  trade  status  of  most-favored-na- 
tion. 

Yesterday,  according  to  an  .ABC  News 
report,  a  lone,  courageous  demonstra- 
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toi-  in  Tiiinanmen  Siiuarc  was  beatpn 
and  aiTfstful  for  ilaiiiit,'  ti)  pnhlioly  re- 
member the  (lemonstratoi's  on  the 
Square  3  years  atro.  Western  news  re- 
porters were  beaten  by  plain  clothes 
police,  taken  into  custody,  and  beaten 
fth'ain  by  unifoimed  police  for  the 
crime  of  recording  the  arrest. 

Today  I  intiodui  e  IcKislaticjn  lor  the 
third  time  to  end  the  President's  mis- 
taken, failed,  and  morally  wront,'  policy 
tow.ird  the  Communist  (Jovernrneni  of 
China 

Similai-  letjislation  is  lieinj,'  intro- 
duced in  the  House.  The  difference.s  in 
the  bills  are  minor. 

The  bill  I  introduce  requires  the 
F'resident  to  certify  three  things:  First, 
that  China  has  acted  to  adhere  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights;  second,  that 
China  will  keep  the  specific:  promises 
made  to  Secretar.y  of  State  .James 
Haker  last  year  to  allow  dissident  Chi- 
nese to  leave  the  country;  and  third, 
that  China  will  stop  the  export  of 
jioods  made  by  forced  labor. 

The  House  bill  focuses  on  an  account- 
ing' of  those  imprisoned  after 
Tiananmen  Square  and  relesise  of  those 
still  beint,'  held.  On  the  issues  of  weap- 
ons proliferation  and  sales  and  of  fail' 
tiade  prai  tices.  the  measures  are  sub- 
stantively identical. 

Hut  on  the  central  issue  of  holding 
China  accountable,  of  creatine:  a  real 
incentive  for  chan^'e  in  place  of  wishful 
thinkint^,  there  i.s  no  difference  in  the 
two  pi'oposals. 

A  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
>4^iess  has  for  3  years  recognized  that  a 
policy  based  on  hopes  which  are  re^u- 
larl.v  betra.ved  b.v  Chinese  actions,  is 
wionti.  It  doesn't  serve  American  inter- 
ests. It  doesn't  strengthen  inter- 
national peace.  It  doesn't  improve  the 
livinn  standards  of  the  Chin(>se  people. 
It  doesn't  restore  the  independence  of 
Tibet. 

The  President  has  been  able  to  per- 
suade a  minority  in  the  Senate  to  ijj- 
noie  American  interests  and  support 
t  his  unwise  policy. 

But  time  and  the  Chinese  regime  are 
lunnini^  atjainst  th.it  minority.  I  hope 
the  events  of  the  last  3  days  and  the 
memory  of  all  that  has  transpired  in 
the  last  3  yeai's  will  finall.y  be  enou^^h 
to  persuade  our  coUeajrues  that  the 
Ameiican  national  interest  should  take 
priority  in  this  matter. 

The  Nation  will  be  here  foi-  many 
.years  after  this  President  and  many 
others.  So  will  China.  There  is  a  time 
appropriate  for  political  choices  and 
there  is  a  time  when  politics  should 
end.  With  China,  that  time  is  now. 

Three  years  a«o  today.  Americans 
and  free  people  all  around  the  world 
saw  tanks  and  uniformed  soldiers 
sweep  into  the  world's  lartjest  public 
square  and  crush  the  world's  lartrest 
demonstration  foi-  democracy  and  free- 
dom. 

Today.  Tiananmen  Square  is  a  blood- 
stained name  in  the  annals  of  >rovern- 


ment  repression.  It  stands  besiile  the 
killin>,'  fields  of  Cambodia,  the  Moscow 
Show  Trials,  the  ravine  at  Habi  '\'ar 
amontf  the  bloodiest  chapters  in  a 
bloodstained  century.  It  is  a  disgrace 
to  humanity.  It  is  an  insult  to  a  world 
weary  of  ^;overnment  repie.ssion.  a  re- 
proach to  the  couratie  of  those  who 
died  for  freedom. 

Ten  days  a^o,  Americans  celebrated 
Memorial  Da.v  .Ml  airo.ss  this  countr.v, 
survivors  of  our  wars,  families  of  veter- 
ans, families  of  those  who  died  and  peo- 
ple in  communities  who  have  never 
been  personally  scarred  by  war  gath- 
ered to  commemorate  the  coura^fe  of 
ordinary  Americans  who  save  their 
lives  to  preserve  fi'eedom.  to  protect 
liberty  and  to  ensure  a  future  in  which 
American  ideals  of  liberty  could  flour- 
ish. 

We  did  not.  take  boys  from  the  corn- 
fields of  Iowa  or  the  fishinjf  villat^es  of 
Maine  or  the  streets  of  the  Bronx  to  de- 
fend Communist  tyrannies.  It  is  an  in- 
sult to  them  to  pursue  a  policy  favor- 
in>i  exactl.v  the  same  kind  of  tyranny 
they  foutfht  to  the  death 

Three  years  have  passed  since  the 
Communist  Chinese  Government  bru- 
tally repressed  peaceful  demonstra- 
tions for  political  liberty.  These  3 
years  have  seen  no  proifress  toward  the 
free  and  democratic  society  the  dem- 
onstrators sought.  But  for  3  .years. 
President  Bush  has  said  his  policy 
would  produce  a  freer,  more  demo- 
cratic Chinese  society.  He  has  been 
wron^c.  His  polic.v  has  produced  no  posi- 
tive results  at  all.  It  has  produced,  in- 
stead, more  repression. 

Three  years  is  Ions'  enouj^h 

It  has  been  too  lonjf  for  the  un- 
counted persons  still  imprisoned  for 
the  crime  of  havint;  political  opinions. 
It  has  been  too  lonu  for  the  Tibetans 
who  have  had  to  watch  as  their  culture 
and  their  country  have  been  destroyed. 
It  has  been  too  lonn  for  the  Koal  of 
world  stability  and  world  peace. 

Three  years  is  enough  time,  even  for 
those  who  believed  the  President  when 
he  said  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
have  been  k'iven  lime.  The  facts  are  in. 
The  record  is  clear. 

The  Chinese  Communists  have 
mocked  international  treaties  and 
agreements.  They  still  export  ^,'oods 
made  with  prison  lalior  to  the  United 
.States  in  flat^rant  violation  of  our 
laws.  Their  officials  stand  indicted  of 
conspirintr  to  violate  bilateral  textile 
quotas. 

Two  years  a^o.  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists carried  out  the  lart^est  under- 
t^round  nuclear  explosion  in  Chinese 
history  an  explosion  of  1,000  kilotons. 
the  equivalent  of  I  million  tons  of 
TNT.  Nearly  20  .years  atro.  in  the  midst 
of  the  cold  war  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  were  able  to  apree 
not  to  exceed  a  150-kiloton  test  level. 
Two  weeks  at?o.  China  det^onated  a  nu- 
clear explosion  seven  times  more  pow- 
erful. President  Bush  said  nothinj?. 


Instead,  he  wants  to  continue  busi- 
ness as  usual.  Chinese  jails  are  full  of 
dissidents:  Chinese  weapons  transfers 
threaten  regional  peace  halfwa.v  across 
the  world;  the  Chinese  trade  imbalance 
reaches  its  highest  level  ever;  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  insult  the  freel.v 
elected  representatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican p«;ople  by  refusinK  them  entry 
visas. 

The  President's  policy  toward  China 
is  wronu. 

It  is  inconsistent  with  American 
ideals.  It  is  contrary  to  American  eco- 
nomic interests.  It  is  a  travesty  of  ef- 
fective policy.  It  demands  change. 

This  bill  preserves  the  President's 
powers  to  act.  It  does  not  seek  to 
micromanaKe  foreign  policy.  But  it 
does  seek  to  place  American  policy 
once  a^ain  in  the  service  of  American 
interests.  American  values  and  Amer- 
ican honor. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

.S.  2808 

He  It  enacted  hy  the  Semile  and  House  of  Rep- 
rrsenlalives  i)f  thi-  I'nitiil  Stales  of  Ainertca  m 
Congress  ass, ml  '■   • 
SECTION  I.  SHOHI    1 1  I  IK 

Thl.s  Act  may  l>e  titetl  as  the  "United 
States  rhiiiii  A(  t  of  1992". 

SKI     J    HMilN(;S,V\i)  IH)I.K'Y. 

i.i  1  .:.:  :;.(;.s.  The  Cur.i^ress  makes  the  fol- 
lowing' findings 

(1)  On  .June  4,  1989.  thousand.s  of  Chinese 
citizens  couratjcously  demonstrated  that 
they  were  prepared  to  ri.sk  their  lives  and  fu- 
tures In  pursuit  of  democi*atlc;  freedom  and 
respect  for  human  riKhts. 

(2)  Despite  this  massive  outpourinK  of  de- 
sire for  self-determination  and  observance  of 
fundamental  principles  of  human  rights,  the 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  obligated  to  respect  and  uphold 
the  llnlted  Nations  charter  and  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Risht.s,  continues  to 
flaKrantly  violate  internationaIl.v  recoKnized 
.standards  of  human  rights.  IncludinK— 

(A)  torture  and  cruel,  inhuman,  or  degrad- 
ins  treatment  or  punishment: 

(B)  arbitrary  arrest,  unacknowledged  de- 
tention without  chaiKes  and  trial,  and 
jailing  of  persons  solely  for  the  nonviolent 
expression  of  their  political  views:  and 

(C)  use  of  prison  labor  to  produce  cheap 
products  for  export  to  countries,  including 
the  United  States,  In  violation  of  inter- 
national labor  treaties  and  United  States 
law. 

(3)  The  Government  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  continues  to  deny  Chinese  citi- 
zens who  have  .supported  the  piodemocracy 
movement  and  others,  the  right  of  free  emi- 
gration despite  having  given  a  pledge  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  do  so  during  his  visit 
last  year  to  China. 

(4)  The  Government  of  i  he  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  continues  to  use  ajmy  and  police 
foi'ces  to  Intimidate  and  repress  the  Tibetan 
people  who  nonvlolently  seek  political  and 
religious  freedom. 

(5)  The  Government  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  continues  to  engage  in  unfair 
trade  practices  against  the  United  States  by 


raisinw  tariffs,  employing  taxes  as  a  sui 
charge  on  tariffs,  using  di.scriniinatory  cus 
toms  rates,  imposing  import  Quotas  and 
other  quantitative  restrictions,  barring  the 
importation  of  some  items,  using  licensing 
and  testing  requii'ements  to  limit  imports, 
and  falsifying  country  of  origin  documenta- 
tion to  transship  textiles  and  other  items  to 
the  United  States  through  Hong  Kong  and 
third  countries. 

(6)  Although  the  Government  of  the  Pcu 
pie's  Republic  of  China  has  pledged  to  adhere 
to  the  guidelines  and  parameters  of  the  Mis- 
sile Technology  Control  Regime,  there  are 
continuing  reports  of  Chinese  transfers  of 
missile  technology  controlled  by  such  re- 
gime to  the  Middle  Kast,  Africa,  and  Asia: 

(7)  The  Government  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  continues  to  unjustly  restrict 
and  imprison  religious  leadei-s  who  do  not 
adhere  to  the  dogma  and  control  of  state- 
sponsored  religious  organizations. 

(8)  It  is  the  policy  and  practice  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China's 
Communist  i'arty  to  control  all  trade  unions 
and  suppress  and  harass  members  of  the 
Independent  labor  union  movement. 

(9)  The  Government  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  continues  to  harass  and  restrict 
the  activities  of  accredited  journalists  and 
lestrict  broadcasts  by  the  Voice  of  Ameiica. 

(b)  Policy.— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that— 

(1)  with  respect  to  the  actions  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  in  the  areas  of  human 
rights,  weapons  proliferation,  ami  unfair 
trade  practices  the  President  should  take 
such  actions  as  neces.sary  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  including  but  not  limited 
to— 

(A)  directing  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative to  investigate  and  take  nec- 
essai-y  and  appropriate  action  pursuant  to 
.section  ;J01  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  with  re- 
spect to  the  continuing  unfair  trade  pra< - 
tices  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  whii  h 
are  determined  to  be  discriminatory,  and 
which  unreasonably  restrict  United  States 
commei-ce:  and 

iBi  encouraging  members  of  the  Missile 
Technology  Control  Regime  and  other  coun- 
tries as  appropriate,  to  develop  a  common 
policy  concerning  the  People's  Republic  of 
China's  transfer  of  missile  technology  to 
other  countries; 

(2)  the  sanctions  lieing  applied  against  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  should  be  continued 
and  strictly  enforced:  and 

(3i  the  President  should  direct  the  Sec- 
retaiy  of  Commerce  to  consult  with  leaders 
of  American  businesses  who  have  significant 
trade  or  investments  in  the  People's  Repub- 
lic' of  China,  to  encourage  them  to  adopt  a 
code  of  conduct  which— 

(A)  follows  basic  intei-nationally  recog- 
nized human  rights  principles. 

(Bt  seeks  to  ensure  that  the  employment  of 
Chinese  citizens  is  not  Ulscriminatory  in 
terms  of  -sex,  ethnic  origin,  or  political  tje- 
llef. 

(C)  does  not  knowingly  use  prison  labor. 

(D)  recognizes  workers'  rights  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively,  and 

(Ki  discourages  mandatoi'y  political  indoc- 
trination on  business  sites. 

SK(       i    MIM>U  M   SI.\M).\HI)S   WHICH  THK  COV 

hKNMKM  OK   IIIK  I'KOIM.KS  HKI't  U- 

I  IC  OK  (  IIIVA  Ml  ST  MKKt  TO  CON 

TIM  K      l()     HK(  KI\K     NONDISC  KIM 

IN  A  KtKV  .MUS  r-KAVC}Rl-;U  NATICJN 

TKKATMKNT. 

Notwilhst.iii'lini'    any    other    provision    of 

law,  the  President  may  not  recommend  the 

continuation  of  a  waiver  for  a  12-month  pe- 


iioci  l.'emiining  .July  3.  1993.  uiuiei  section 
]02(d)  of  the  Trade  Act  ol  1974  for  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  ot  China  unless  the  President 
leports  in  the  document  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  such  section  that  the  government 
of  that  countr.v 

(1)  has  taken  appropiiate  actions  to  begin 
adhering  to  the  provisions  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  in  China  and 
Tibet,  and  is  fulfilling  the  commitment 
made  to  the  .Secretary  of  State  in  November 
1991  to  allow  the  unrestricted  emigration  of 
those  citizens  who  desire  to  leave  China  for 
reasons  of  political  or  religious  persecution, 
to  join  family  members  abroad,  or  for  other 
valid  reasons; 

(2)  has  provided  an  acceptable  accounting 
of  Chinese  citizens  detained,  accused,  or  sen 
tenced  as  a  result  of  the  nonviolent  expres- 
sion of  their  politic  al  beliefs  and,  by  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  has  released 
citizens  so  detained,  accused,  or  sentenced, 
to  credibly  demonstrate  a  good  faith  effort 
to  release  all  those  imprisoned  as  a  result  of 
the  events  which  occurred  during  and  after 
the  violent  repiession  in  Tiananmen  Square 
on  .June  3,  1989: 

(3)  has  taken  action  to  prevent  export  of 
products  to  the  United  Slates  manufactured 
wholly  or  in  part  by  convict,  forced,  or  in- 
dentured labor  and  has  agreed  to  allow  Unit- 
ed .States  Custom  officials  to  visit  places 
suspected  of  producing  such  goods  for  export; 
and 

(4)  has  made  overall  significant  progress 
in— 

(A)  ceasing  religious  persecution  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  Tibet,  and  re- 
leasing leaders  and  members  of  religious 
gi'oups  detained,  imprisoned,  or  under  house 
arrest  for  expiessing  their  religious  beliefs; 

(B)  ceasing  unfair  trade  practices  against 
American  busine.sses.  and  providing  them 
fair  access  to  Chinese  markets,  including 
lowering  tai'iffs.  removing  nontariff  barriers, 
and  increasing  the  purchase  of  United  States 
goods  and  services:  and 

(C)  adhering  to  the  guidelines  and  param- 
eters of  the  Missile  Control  Technology  Re- 
gime and  the  controls  adopted  bv  the  Nu- 
clear Suppliers  Group  and  the  Australian 
Group  oi)  Chemical  and  Biological  .\rms. 

SK(  .  t.  IU;PORT  BV  THK  i»rk:sii)Ent. 

It  the  I'resuieiu  reconiinends  in  1993  that 
the  waivei-  loferred  to  in  section  3  be  contin- 
ued lor  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China,  the 
Pi'esident  shall  state  in  the  document  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
.section  402(d)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  the 
extent  to  which  the  Government  of  the  Peo- 
ples  Republic  of  China  has  complied  with 
the  provisions  of  section  3.  dui'ini;  the  period 
covered  by  the  document. 

SEC.  i  NONDISCRIMINATORY  TREATMENT  EOR 
I'RODl  CTS  KKOM  NONSTATE  ( iWNEI) 
t)RU/V.NlZ.\TIONS. 

(a)  IN  GicNERAi,.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  upon  the  occurrence 
of  an  event  described  in  subsection  (b).  non- 
discriminatory treatment  shall  apply  to  any 
good  that  is  produced,  manufactured,  mar- 
keted, or  otherwi.se  exported  by  a  business, 
corporation,  partnership,  qualified  foreign 
joint  ventui'C.  or  other  person  that  is  not  a 
state-owned  organization  of  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China.  Such  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  period  of 
Time  the  waiver  referred  to  in  section  3 
would  have  been  effective  had  it  taken  ef- 
fect. 

(b»  Events.— Nondiscriminatory  treatment 
as  described  in  subsection. (a)  shall  apply  if 

(1)  the  Pi-esident  fails  to  lequest  the  waiver 
referred  to  in  section  3  and  rejwrts  to  the 


Congress  that  such  failure  was  a  result  of  his 
inability  to  rejxirt  that  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  has  met  the  st.andards  described 
in  that  section;  or 

(2)  the  President  requests  the  waiver  re- 
ferred to  in  section  3.  but  a  disapproval  reso- 
lution described  in  subsection  (cKl)  is  en- 
acted into  law. 

(C)  DlS.Al'lMiOVAI.  RKSOI.UTION.— 

(1)  IN  GKNKR.^L.  -For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "resolution"  means  only  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, the  matter  after  the  resolving  clau.se 
of  which  is  as  follows  "That  the  Congress 
does  not  approve  the  extension  of  the  au- 
thority contained  in  section  402(c)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Congress  on . 

with  respect  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  because  the  Congress  does  not  agree 
that  the  People's  Republic  of  China  has  met 
the  standards  described  in  section  3  of  the 
United  State.s-China  Act  of  1992.",  with  the 
blank  space  being  filled  with  the  appropriate 
date. 

(2)  APPLICABLE  RULES.- The  provisions  of 
sections  153  (other  than  paiagraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  of  subsection  (b))  and  402(d)(2)  (as  modi- 
fied by  this  paragraph!  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  shall  apply  to  a  resolution  described  in 
paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(d)  DETERMINATION  OE  DUTY  STATUS  OE  OR- 
GANIZATIONS.— 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  de- 
termine which  businesses,  corporations, 
partnerships,  companies,  or  other  persons 
are  state  owned  organizations  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  for  purposes  of  this  Act 
and  compile  and  maintain  a  list  of  such  busi- 
ne.sses, corporations,  partnerships,  coinpa- 
nies.  and  pei-sons. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  making  the  determina- 
tion lequiied  by  paiagraph  (1).  the  following 
definitions  apply: 

(A)  The  term  ■state-owned  organization  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China"'  means  a 
business,  corporation,  partnership,  company, 
or  penson  affiliated  with  or  owned,  con- 
trolled, or  subsidized  by  the  government  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  whose 
means  of  production,  products,  and  revenues 
are  owned  or  controlled  by  central  or  provin- 
cial government  authorities. 
Any  business,  corporation,  partnership,  com- 
pany, or  pei-son  that  is  a  qualified  foreign 
Joint  venture  or  is  defined  by  such  authori- 
ties as  a  collective  or  private  enterprise 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  state-owned. 

(Bi  The  term  "qualified  foreign  joint  ven- 
ture" means  any  person  oi  entity 

(i)  which  is  registered  and  licensed  in  the 
agency  or  department  of  the  government  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  concerned 
with  foreign  economic  relations  and  ti-ade  as 
an  equity,  cooperative,  or  contractual  joint 
venture: 

(ii)  in  which  a  foreign  investor  owns  or 
controls  (directly  or  indirectly)  at  least  33 
percent  (by  value  or  voting  interest)  of  the 
total  of  such  interests: 

(ill)  in  which  the  foreign  investor  is  not  a 
business,  corporation,  partnership,  company, 
or  other  person  of  a  country  the  government 
of  which  the  Secretary  of  State  has  deter- 
mined under  .section  6(j)  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  to  have  repeatedly 
provided  support  for  acts  of  international 
terrorism:  and 

(ivi  which  does  not  use  state-owned  oixani- 
zations  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  to 
export  its  goods  or  services. 

(C)  The  term  "foreign  investor"  means  a 
peison  or  entity  other  than  a  state-owned  or- 
ganization as  defined  in  subpaiagraph  (A),  a 
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natural  person  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  Peo 
pie's  Republic  of  China,  or  a  corporation  or 
other  legal  entity  if  less  than  33  percent  of 
such  corporation  or  entity  is  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  persons  who  are  not  citizens  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

(e)  PK"I'ITI0N  Mm  CHANGK  IN  DirTY  STATUS. 

Any  person  who  believes  that  a  particular 
business,  corporation,  partnership,  or  com- 
pany should  be  included  on  or  excluded  from 
the  list  compiled  by  the  Secretary  under  sub 
section  (d)  may  request  that  the  Secretary 
review  the  status  of  the  business,  torpora- 
fji^ii.  |iMi  t  lu'i  -^hlp.  or  I  uMipanv 
SKC.  6.  S,\>CTIONS  BY  OTHKR  COUNTRIES. 

If  the  President  deiides  not  to  seek  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  waiver  in  1993  under  section 
4021  d)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  for  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  he  shall,  durintr  the 
ao-day  period  beKinninn  on  the  date  that  the 
President  would  have  recommended  to  the 
Conwress  that  such  waiver  be  continued,  un- 
dertake efforts  to  ensure  that  members  of 
the  General  AKieemenl  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
take  similar  action  with  respect  to  the  Peo- 
pji's  Ki'iKiiiiii  111  China. 

SE(-.  7.  l>KKINrril>.\S. 

For  the  purposes  ol  this  Act 

(1)  DktainkI)  and  iMl'KlsoNKli.  The  terms 
"detaliipd"  and  •imprisoned"  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to.  Im  an  erutlon  In  prisons. 
Jails,  labor  reform  camps,  lalior  reeducation 
camps,  and  local  police  detention  centers. 

(2)  Convict.  niKcrKK,  ok  indknturkd 
i.ahor.  The  terms  'convicT".  "(orced".  or 
•indonl.ured"  lulxir  has  the  same  meaninu 
Kiven  to  such  terms  by  section  307  of  the 
TarllT  Act  of  I9;«)  (19  U.S.C.  l;«)7) 

(3)  ViOI.AriON.S  OK  INTKHNATIONAI.I.V   KKCOO 
NIZKl)     STANPAKDS     ok     Ill'MAN     ItinHTS.     The 

term  "violations  of  iiiiernatloiially  rccoK 
nized  standards  ol  human  ii«hts  "  Inclutles 
but  Is  not  limited  to  torture,  cruel.  Inhuman, 
or  (leKiadinn  treatment  or  punishment,  pro- 
longed detention  without  charges  and  trial, 
causing  the  disappearance  of  persons  by  the 
abduction  and  clandestine  detention  of  those 
persons,  secret  judicial  proceedings,  and 
other  flagrant  denial  of  the  right  to  life,  lib 
erty,  or  the  security  of  any  person. 

(41  MIS.SII.K  TKCHNOl.OGY  CONTHOI,  RKOIMK.  - 

The  term  "Missile  Technology  Control  Re- 
gime "  means  the  agreement,  as  ameniled.  be 
tween  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, the  Federal  Republic  of  Oermany. 
France.  Italy.  Canada,  and  Japan,  announced 
on  April  16,  1987.  to  restrict  sensitive  missile 
relevant  transfers  based  on  an  annex  of  mis- 
sile equipment  and  technology. 

(5>  SIONIKICANT  I'HOGHK.s.s.  lA)  The  term 
"significant  progress  "  in  section  3,  mean.s 
the  implementation  of  measures  that  will 
meaningfully  reduce,  or  lead  to  the  end  of 
the  practices  identified  in  that  section 

(B)  With  respect  to  section  3(4i(C).  progress 
mii.v  not  be  determined  to  be  "significant 
piogress  '  If.  alter  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  President  detertnlnea  that 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  has  trans- 
leiied 

III  Ixilllstic  missiles  or  mi.ssile  launchers 
for  the  M  9  or  M  U  weapons  systems  to 
Syria.  Pakistan,  or  Iran:  or 

(III  material,  equipment,  or  technology 
that  would  contribute  significantly  to  the 
manufacture  of  a  nuclear  explosive  device  to 
another  country,  if  the  President  determines 
that  the  material,  equipment,  or  technology 
was  to  be  uaed  by  such  country  in  the  manu 
facture  of  such  weapon. 

Mr  BIDKN  Mr.  President,  while  the 
majority  ieaclnr  is  on  the  floor,  let  me 
1  ompliment  him  on  his  continued  lead- 


ciship.  It  is  not  only  a  serious  political 
and  security  issue  for  the  United 
States,  but  a  compelling  moial  issue  I 
find  it  incredibly  difficult  to  be  able  to 
square  the  rhetoric  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  this  adminlsti-a- 
tion  with  its  actions  on  many  thintjs 
but  particularly  with  letjard  to  China. 
To  use  a  phrase  that  was  used  in  an- 
other context  some  5  or  6  yeai's  atro  by 
a  very  conservative  Cominunist,  "They 
obviousl.v  love  capital  communism 
more  than  capital"  They  are  in  a  situ- 
ation where  it  makes  it,  to  me.  incon- 
ceivable to  think  that  this  policy  could 
continue.  That  a  nuclear  test  seven 
times  as  lar^e  as  that  which  the  rest  of 
the  world  has  limited  itself  to.  even 
back  in  the  midst  of  the  cold  war, 
would  be  detonated  and  the  President 
would  say  nothintr  is  a^-ain  an  incon- 
sistency. 

I  will  be  brief  this  mnrnini:  and  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  the  question  of  Chi- 
nese arms  sales.  Let  me  be>;in  by  I'e- 
peatini^  the  majority  leader's  main 
point:  The  Uush  administi-ation's  pol- 
icy toward  China  has  been  a  failure. 

The  administration  claiins  its  policy 
has  suct:eeded  because  some  piojjress 
has  been  made  recentl.v  in  areas  of 
weapons  proliferation  But  the  point  is 
that  .such  limited  protrress  as  we  have 
seen  is  a  direct  and  unquestionable  re- 
sult of  the  pressure  applied  on  the  Chi- 
nese from  this  body,  from  this  Con- 
Kre.ss,  In  spite  of  the  Piesident's  assei- 
tlons. 

In  the  area  of  weapons  proliferation, 
Mr.  F'resident.  we  have  seen  some  posi- 
tive steps.  The  Chinese  have  recently 
pledged  to  abide  by  the  Missile  Tech- 
nology Control  Regime,  the  so-called 
MTCR.  and  have  joined  the  Nuclear 
Non-Pi'olifei-ation  Treaty.  If  they  live 
up  to  their  pledi^es  in  this  area,  the  bill 
that  the  majority  leader  has  intro- 
duced this  mornintf  will  not  I  repeat, 
will  not  revoke  China's  most-favored- 
natlon  status,  if  they  live  up  to  the 
pledges  they  have  recently  made  with 
regard  to  nonproliferation. 

This  is  a  very  reasonable  bill,  Mr 
President.  Just  as  the  conditions  on 
weapons  proliferation  can  easily  be 
met  throuffh  some  very  limited  steps 
on  the  parts  of  the  Chinese,  so  can  the 
human  rit,'hts  in  trade  conditions  be 
met  This  bill  does  not  impose  onerous 
conditions  on  prolifei-ation,  on  trade. 
or  on  human  rights. 

Mr  President,  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  only  read  this  bill. 
I  think  he  would  recotjnize  how  reason- 
able it  is,  and  I  suspect  that  the  im- 
passe that  continues  to  pla^'ue  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  on  this  issue 
mif^ht  very  well  come  to  an  end. 

But,  instead  of  readinjj  this  bill  and 
recotfnizin>f  its  merits,  the  President 
seems  determined  to  side  with  the  Ker- 
ontocracy  in  Beijing 

Lest  I  leave  a  false  impression,  as,  I 
mig:ht  adil.  the  administration  contin- 
ually attempts  to  do  on  this  question. 


I  must  point  out  that  we  continue  to 
receive  extremely  disturbing;  intel- 
lljfence  reports  about  Chinese  prolifera- 
tion. 

So  far,  the  Slate  department  has 
said  that  Chinese  have  not  violated 
MTCR.  But  this  view,  I  mi^'ht  point  out 
and  should  point  out  to  my  collea^'ues. 
is  not  unanimously  held. 

Without  fjointf  into  detail,  which 
would  be  totally  inappropriate  for  me 
to  do  at  this  point,  let  me  say  this: 
There  is  stront;  concern  that  China  will 
continue  to  sell  missile  technology  to 
Syria.  Pakistan,  and  Iran.  And  if  the 
State  Department  continues  to  inter- 
pret the  MTCR  as  narrowly  as  it  has. 
they  will  be  able  to  claim  no  violation. 

The  irony  though  is  that  if  the  State 
Department  juik'ed  Chinese  compliance 
with  the  MTCR  usintr  the  same  stand- 
ards they  used  to  judtje  Soviet  compli- 
ance with  the  ABM  Treaty  and  with 
the  SALT  II  Treaty,  we  would  have  had 
numerous  reports  by  now  on  Chinese 
violations. 

The  only  point  1  wish  to  make  here  is 
the  jury  is  still  out  on  whet  hei-  or  not 
the  Chinese  will  abide  by  their  com- 
mitment on  nonproliferation.  One 
thint;  all  of  our  experts  in  this  CIA, 
the  intellitjence  community,  the  State 
Department,  the  Defense  Department, 
every  whei-e-^  all  of  our  experts  are 
agreed  on  is  virtually  unanimous 
airreement  on  this  point,  that  unless 
BeijiuK  knows  it  will  pay  a  heavy  price, 
its  pledges  on  nonproliferation  are  no 
more  than  scratches  in  the  sand. 

The  reason  the  Chinese  have  done 
even  as  little  as  they  have  done  thus 
far.  accordinij  to  the  virtual  unanimous 
opinion  of  our  experts,  not  in  the  Con- 
gress but  outside  the  Conjrress  in  the 
administrative,  is  that  the  Chinese  un- 
deistand  that  they  will  have  to  pay  a 
price  for  noncompliance  with  their 
verbal  commitments.  We  know  that  if 
China's  leaders  are  forced  to  choose  be- 
tween danKcrcus  arms  sales  worth  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  their  economy  in 
trade  with  America,  which  is  worth  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  their  economy,  they 
will  stop  this  danueious  practice  and 
abide  by  the  rules. 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  the  Chinese  have 
a<ted  within,  from  their  perspective, 
totally  within  their  self-interests;  this 
present  Government.  They  will  i^o  as 
far  as  they  are  allowed  to  ko  by  the 
world  community.  They  will  do  what  is 
in  their  naked  self-inteiest  to  do.  It 
will  be  in  their  naked  self-interest. 
Kiven  no  price  to  pay  for  doinp  it.  to 
sell  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
arms  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  What 
difference  does  it  make  to  them'.'  But  it 
makes  a  lot  of  difference  to  the  world 

We  went  through  a  debate  on  this 
floor  a  year  ajjo  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
war.  Every  American  was  riveted  to 
their  television  with  reports  about  mis- 
siles. Scud  missiles,  that  were  aimed  at 
American  troops  and  aimed  at  Israel 
And  we  were  told,  with  accuracy,  about 
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what  danger  they  posed.  But  those 
Scud  missiles  are  to  the  M-9  and  M-11 
missiles  that  the  Chinese  wish  to  sell 
to  the  same  people  in  the  Middle  East, 
they  are  like  comparing'  a  1953  Chev- 
rolet to  a  1992  Chcvi'olet  Corvette. 
They  are  of  a  different  magnitude. 

If.  God  forbid,  there  is  another  war  in 
the  Miildle  East — and  who  among  us 
could  sit  here  and  say  that  the  con- 
stellations are  so  aligned  that  we  know 
there  will  be  no  more  war  in  the  Middle 
East,  there  will  be  peace  in  the  Middle 
East— if  there.  God  forbid,  is  another 
war  and  the  Chinese  go  through  with 
their  arms  sale  of  these  sophisticated, 
missiles  and  nuclear  technology  to 
Middle  EasttM'n  t'ountries,  can  you 
imagine  what  it  will  mean  in  terms  of 
the  human  carnage  that  will  occur"!" 
For  no  Patriot  missile  can  stop  these 
missiles.  We  will  not  tie  in  a  position  of 
being  able  to  defend,  and  it  will  be  a 
very  different  and  much  more  dan- 
gerous world. 

.So.  Mr  President,  without  the  lever- 
age of  withholding  most-favoi'ed-nation 
status,  which  means  between  $15  and 
$18  billion.  $15  and  $18  billion,  to  the 
Chinese  Government,  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple, without  the  leverage  and  the 
threat  of  withholding  that  $15  to  $18 
billion  benefit  that  they  derive  from 
trade  with  us.  they  are  going  to  go  for- 
ward, get  the  benefit  of  that  trade  and 
make  an  extra  $2()0.  $300.  $500.  $700  mil- 
lion on  selling  the  weapons  that  we 
know  they  negotiated  to  sell,  that  they 
want  to  sell  and  that  they  intend  to 
sell.  Ami  all  this  legislation  does  with 
regard  to  proliferation  is  say  if  you 
want  the  $18  billion,  give  up  the  $700. 
$200,  $100  depending  on  how  much  you 
sold  million  that  come  from  arms 
sales. 

They  are  bright  folks,  Mr.  President, 
this  leadership  in  China.  They  are  not 
dummies.  They  understand.  And  our 
experts  have  already  told  us  they  un- 
derstand the  stark  choices.  But  if  we 
do  not  make  it  clear  that  that  is  a 
stark  choice  they  make,  we  are  certain 
to  see  the  Chinese  armed  with  sophisti- 
cated missiles,  intermediate-range  mis- 
siles and  short-range  missiles,  in  an 
area  of  the  world  which  continues  to  be 
the  tinderbox,  continues  to  be  the 
place  that  is  most  likely  to  draw  Amer- 
ican blood  as  well  as  American  treas- 
ure. 

Mr.  President,  now  is  the  time  for  us 
to  be  serious  about  nonproliferation.  A 
sei'ious  nonproliferation  policy  means 
using  all  the  leverage  we  have  at  our 
disposal  to  stop  Syria  from  getting 
modern  ballistic  missiles,  to  stop  Iran 
from  getting  nuclear  weapons  and  mod- 
ern ballistic  missiles,  and  to  stop  Paki- 
stan from  escalating  the  arms  race  in 
South  Asia. 

At  this  moment  in  time.  Mi  Presi- 
dent, we  can  do  something  about  Chi- 
nese arms  sales.  We  can  do  it  now.  In  a 
year.  2.  3.  5  years,  it  will  be  done.  Mr. 
F'resident.  The  genie  will  be  out  of  the 


bottle.  When  have  we  ever  been  able  to. 
once  the  arms  have  been  proliferated, 
when  have  we  been  able  to  easily  col- 
lect them,  figuratively  speaking,  and 
put  them  back  in  the  barn'!' 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  moment  in 
time  where  we  can  do  something,  and 
this  is  a  moment  in  time  where  if  we  do 
not  do  something  our  children  and. 
cjuite  frankly,  our  brothers  and  sisters 
before  too  long  will  be  able  to  hold  us 
accountable  for  not  having  done  some- 
thing. 

As  our  trade  deficit  with  China  rises 
from  last  year's  $12  billion  to  as  much 
as  $15  to  $18  billion,  as  I  said  before, 
which  will  occur  this  year,  our  leverage 
only  increases,  not  decreases. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  morally  bound 
and  legally  correct  to  pursue  the  policy 
laid  out  in  the  bill  that  has  been  intro- 
duced this  morning.  We  have  the  lever- 
age. We  know  the  danger.  And  the  leg- 
islation will  enable  us  to  act.  It  is  rea- 
sonable. It  is  not  imposing  upon  China 
anything  that  it  cannot  easily  do.  It 
does  not  require  a  total  remake  of  Chi- 
nese society.  It  does  not  require  the 
Chinese  leadership  to  inflict  a  self-in- 
flicted wound  on  themselves  and  dimin- 
ish their  ability  to  maintain  power  and 
control,  as  much  as  we  would  like  to  do 
that.  It  just  asks  for  some  modicum  of 
decency,  some  modicum  of  restraint,  m 
a  very  dangerous  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  conclude  by  com- 
plimenting the  majority  leader.  Sen- 
ator Mitchell,  for  his  continued  lead- 
ership in  this  area.  I  sincerely  hope  my 
colleagues  who  were  willing  to  buy  or. 
to  the  administration's  argument  3 
years  ago  and  2  years  ago  and  1  year 
ago  will  begin  to  assess  whether  or  not 
the  arguments  made  3  years  ago  and  2 
years  ago  and  1  year  ago  have  held  any 
water. 

We  have  something  against  which  to 
judge  their  assertions.  Mr.  President. 
This  is  not  a  case  of  first  instance.  We 
have  a  track  record  of  3  years  of  this 
administration's  assertions  relative  to 
what  their  policy  of  engagement  would 
do  to  modify  the  outrageous  behavior 
of  the  Chinese  Govei'nment. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  look  at  it. 
Each  time  we  have  addressed  this  ques- 
tion, we  have  garnered  more  support 
for  jettisoning  the  administration's  po- 
sition. I  believe  that  we  will  have  suffi- 
cient support  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  once  we  pass  this,  based 
upon  the  actions  of  the  Chinese  and  the 
inaction  of  this  Government,  our  Gov- 
ernment, over  the  last  3  years. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  to  extend  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  renewal 
of  nondiscriminatory— most-favored- 
nation —treatment  until  1993  provided 
certain  conditions  are  met.  This  bill 
was  just  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  Senator 
Mitchell  and  is.  I  believe,  an  excellent 
one. 


This  measure  is  a  welcome  response 
to  the  administration's  annual  folly  of 
extending  to  China  nondiscriminatory 
trade  treatment  without  any  condi- 
tions. 

I  understand  the  President's  objec- 
tive. His  goal.  I  believe,  is  our  goal.  We 
both  want  China  to  abide  by  inter- 
national standards  in  human  rights, 
trade,  and  in  controls  on  the  prolifera- 
tion of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
We  differ  in  the  means  to  those  ends. 

He  does  not  want  to  isolate  China. 
neither  do  we.  He  wants  China  to  im- 
prove Its  behavior,  so  do  we.  He  wants 
China  to  stop  imprisoning  and  tortur- 
ing those  who  advocate  democracy,  so 
do  we.  He  wants  China  to  stop  stealing 
American  copyrighted  and 

trademarked  goods,  so  do  we.  He  wants 
China  to  stop  exporting  missiles  and 
nuclear  weapons  systems  to  the  Middle 
East,  so  do  we. 

But  China  has  not  stopped  any  of 
these  actions. 

Each  year  the  President  renews  Chi- 
na's preferential  trade  access  to  Ameri- 
ca's markets,  each  year  China's  notori- 
ous behavior  continues. 

A  recent  study  by  the  human  rights 
group  Asia  Watch  of  one  province  in 
China  demonstrates  that  hundreds  of 
prodemocracy  activists  continue  to  be 
arrested  and  tortured. 

The  administration  itself  just  re- 
ported to  Congress  about  continued 
human  rights  violations  m  China.  It 
mentions  that  a  few  people  have  been 
released.  The  report  was  suppose  to 
cover  Tibet,  Tibet  is  not  mentioned. 
Why  nof^  Because  there  has  been  no 
improvement  in  Tibet.  A  recent  film 
entitled  ".A  Song  for  Tibet"  shows 
video  footage  of  Tibetan  monks  being 
tortured  by  the  Chinese. 

Reports  continue  to  be  received 
about  China's  failure  to  comply  with 
international  agreements  in  trade  and 
proliferation.  In  its  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  administration  always  men- 
tions that  it  has  been  encouraged  by 
Chinese  willingness  to  endorse  inter- 
national agreements  in  these  areas. 
What  the  administration  carefully 
avoids  stating  is  that  China  is  comply- 
ing fully  with  these  agreements. 

The  bill  introduced  today  does  not 
cut  off  nondiscriminatory  trade  treat- 
ment for  China  as  some  charge.  It  con- 
ditions trade  on  China's  compliance 
with  international  agreements  that  it 
has  already  endorsed.  In  effect,  this  bill 
provides  the  President  with  the  stick 
he  needs  to  complement  the  carrot  of 
most  favored  nation  that  he  has  given 
to  the  Chinese.  He  needs  the  leverage 
of  both  if  he  is  to  be  successful  in  the 
policy  objective  both  the  Congress  and 
the  President  desire:  China's  respon- 
sible participation  in  ensuring  world 
order  and  development,  and  a  decent 
regard  for  human  I'ights. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  First  of  all.  Mr. 
President,  I  join  my  colleagues  in  con- 
gratulating     the      majority      leader. 
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ulor  MiTCHKM..  lor  hiiUKin*,'  this  meaa- 
ine  up  lii'loiT  I  lie  StMi.iic  iUKl  Kivinj,'  it 
tlu'  slroiiK'  suppoit.  t  h.il  he  has. 

I  >{ivi!  my  stront^  support  lo  this 
tncasuif  to  condition  I'lvsiilcnt  Hush's 
renewal  of  most -favored-nation  trade 
status  foe  the  People's  Hepublie  of 
C.'liitia  (Ml  impiovemenis  in  Cliina's 
reeonl  on  human  rit^hts.  trade,  and 
arms  conl fol. 

Since  Ihi-  hloody  'ri.inanmen  Square 
massacre  U  years  at,'o  today,  the  Ueijinu' 
retfimo  has  done  lit  lie  lo  end  its  repres- 
sive policdes. 

Only  yesterday.  Chinese  police  bru- 
tally heat  peaceful  protesters  seekintf 
to  commemorate  the  loss  of  their  cou- 
rageous fallen  friends.  Seven  foreijin 
journalists  on  hand,  includint:  two 
Americans,  weie  also  l)eaten  and  de- 
tained. 

President  Hush's  recent  decision  to 
renew  Chinas  MFN  trade  status  for  an- 
other year  without  conditions  under- 
mines the  efforts  of  democracy  and 
liuman  rit^hts  advocates  throuk'hout 
the  world,  and  sends  the  wron^;  mes- 
satje  to  the  lirutal  regime  in  Beijing. 

Despite  the  e.xt laordinai'y  Plains  in 
many  lands  in  recent  years,  the  people 
of  China  and  Tiliet  continue  to  he  de- 
nied their  basic  ritjhts  and  liberties. 
'I'hey  are  denied  the  rinht  to  choose 
their  own  leaders.  And  they  are  impris- 
oned for  peacefully  sup|)ortin«:  demo- 
cratic reforms. 

Chinese  troops  continue  to  occupy 
Tibet  illetrally.  Under  orders  from 
Meijintr.  the  army  has  extended  its 
(  luel  rc^pression  of  the  Tibetan  people 
anil  expanded  policies  t<i  destroy  the 
Tibetan  culture.  Reports  of  torture  and 
abuse  of  the  Tibetans  are  common. 

Yet  the  Hush  administration  remains 
an  apologist-  for  Meijinn. 

Rather  than  isolalinu  the  Chinese  re- 
u'ime.  the  ailminist ration  has  appeased 
it.  and  resisted  the  imposition  of  mean- 
intiful  penalties. 

From  the  secret  missions  in  which 
hiKh  level  officiials  toasted  the  regime's 
leaders  only  weeks  after  the  blood  had 
dried  on  Tiananmen  Sciuare,  to  the 
veto  of  contjressional  sanctions  reijard- 
int;  OPIC,  trade  assistance,  munitions, 
satellites,  nuclear  cooperation,  and  the 
extension  of  student  visas,  the  admin- 
istration has  kow-towed  to  Heijint,'  and 
shamefully  betrayed  the  forces  (jf  free- 
dom still  bravely  eiidurinu  within 
China  and  Tibet. 

The  U.S.  policy  of  constructive  en- 
«at,M!ment  has  been  a  dismal  failure. 
The  Chinese  Government  has  failed  to 
honor  even  the  promises  made  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  James  Baker  durinu  his 
visit  to  Heijintr  last  November. 

The  Chinese  regime  proinised  to 
allow  a  K'loup  of  dissidents  to  leave  the 
country,  but  then  failed  to  do  so.  It 
promised  to  halt  the  export  of  products 
made  by  slave  labor  to  the  United 
States,  but  was  recently  cauurht  export- 
ing' tools  and  <liesel  enirines  made  by 
prisoners. 


It  promised  to  account  for  the  status 
of  B(K)  political  prisoners  jailed  after 
the  Tiananmen  S(|uare  m;tssacre.  but 
then  pi-ovided  only  the  barest  infoi-ma- 
tion,  some  of  which  has  alread.v  been 
proven  false. 

Durinj;  the  past  few  months  China 
has  enffa«ed  in  op«>nly  provocative  acts, 
including'  the  undertrround  testing:  of  a 
massive  nuclear  weapon.  It  has  har- 
assed and  assaulted  American  report- 
ers, denied  visas  lo  the  c^hairmen  of  the 
Senate  Intellitrence  and  Koreiun  Rela- 
tions Committees,  and  failed  to  make 
an.v  significant  improvement  in  human 
rik'hts. 

In  addition.  Beijinj?  hivs  dumped  prod- 
ucts on  the  U.S.  market,  devalued  its 
currencv.  and  violated  export  cjuotas  in 
vi<ilation  of  fair  tradini,'  laws.  These 
practices  are  leading  to  a  projected 
United  States-Chma  liadc;  defic-it  of  $20 
billion  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

By  indicatint^  to  the  butchers  of 
Beijint,'  that  it  will  proc;eed  with  busi- 
ness as  usual,  the  administration  has 
put  America  on  the  wronu'  side  of  the 
movement  for  freedom  and  democrac.v 
in  China  and  Tibet. 

The  letfislation  bein^,'  introduced 
tod;iy  conditions  MFN  status  on  im- 
provements by  China  in  human  riuht.s. 
trade,  and  arms  sales.  It  piohibits  the 
renewal  of  MFN  status  in  July  1993  un- 
less President  Bush  certifies  that  the 
C.overnment  of  China  has: 

First,  taken  action  to  adhere  to  the 
Universal  Dcelaial  ion  of  Human  Rights 
for-  China  and  Tibet; 

Second,  be^'un  releasing  individuals 
imprisoned  for  expressintr  their  politi- 
cal beliefs: 

Third,  taken  steps  to  prevent  the  ex- 
port to  the  United  States  of  products 
made  from  slave  labor:  and 

Fourth,  made  "overall  sijinificant 
prou'ress  "  in  ending  relit^ious  persecu- 
tion in  China  and  Tibet,  ending'  unfair 
trade  prac-tices  atrainst  the  United 
States,  and  adherintr  to  the  missile 
(;ontrol  technolony  reu'imc!  and  the  con- 
trols adopted  by  the  nuclear  suppliers' 
(froup  and  the  Australian  uroup  on 
chemical  and  biological  arms. 

In  addition,  in  this  year's  letrislation. 
denial  of  MFN  will  pertain  only  to 
state-owned  enlerpris(\s.  Ac:c:ordinKl,V, 
suspendintc  China's  preferential  Iradinw 
status  would  not  directl.v  affect  Amer- 
ican business  or  the  Chinese  civilian 
population. 

I  stronicl.v  support  this  letjislation. 
Its  conditions  are  realistic  and  reason- 
able. America  cannot  continue  to  pur- 
sue business  as  usual  with  a  regime 
that  fails  to  honor  even  the  most  fun- 
damental human  ri^jhts  of  its  citizens. 

I  hoiie  that  the  Congress  will  move 
(luickly  to  enact  this  important  meas- 
ure and  put  America  on  the  side  of 
freedom  and  democracy  for  the  people 
of  China  and  Tibet. 

Mr.     CRANSTON.      Mr.      President 
toda.y.  on  the  anniveisary  of  the  tratjic. 
bloody  events  of  Tiananmen  Scjuare     I 


voice  tiiy   lull   support  for  the   United 
States-China  Ac  t  of  19H2.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  the  majority  leader  as  an  ori^i 
nal  cosponsor  of  this  import^mt  legisla- 
tion. 

1  stood  on  this  floor  1  year  ak'o  ami 
outlined  the  evidence  in  support  of  con- 
ditioning China's  trade  privilejres. 
Today,  the  sjime  exact  proof  Chinas 
dismal  record  on  weapons  proliferation, 
human  ritrhts.  an<l  trade  practices 
[X'rsists. 

Mr.  Picsident,  in  its  own  Ma.v  26  re- 
port to  Con«ress  the  administration 
Siiys  that  "Chinese  missile  prolifera- 
tion practices  have  been  of  concern  to 
the  U.S.  Government  for  some  time." 
This  unclassified  report  and  I  ur^'e  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  read  the  reports 
cla.ssified  material  slates  that  China 
is  assisting  Iran  and  Pakistan's  nuclear 
programs  and  is  exporting'  u'oods  and 
technolo'^ies  that  can  also  be  used  in 
chemical  weapons  production. 

The  administration  reports  that 
prok'ress  has  been  made  in  enc:oura«int,' 
China  to  adhere  to  international  stand- 
ards, but  it  does  not  state  that  China  is 
adhering'  to  these  standards. 

The  administration  reports  that 
China  has  assumed  an  oblitration. 
undei-  the  Nuclear  Non-1'roliferat  ion 
Treaty,  not  to  assist  any  nonnuclear 
weapon  state  to  develop  or  aciiuiic!  nu- 
clear explosives.  The  Administration 
doc>s  not  vouch  that  China  is  meetinu 
that  oblitjation. 

The  administration  reports  that,  on 
March  23.  China  auMeed  to  act  in  ac- 
(ordancc  with  the  existing  missile 
t.echnolo«y  and  control  rejiime  jMTCR) 
ijuidelines.  Yet,  Mr.  President,  on  May 
21.  China  conducted  the  larpcest  under- 
ground nuclear  blast  in  the  histor.v  of 
its  nuclear  pro^'ram.  Experts  suj,'j,'est 
that  the  meu'aton  size  of  the  explosion 
indicates  that  China  is  attempting'  to 
develop  lar«e  yield  offensive  nuclear 
warheads  for  lon«-rant;e  missiles.  Chi- 
na's r<!cord  of  expoi-tin^r  missiles  and 
missile-relat,e<l  technolotjies  sunt,'ests 
that  once  it  has  a  new  produ(:t  to  ex- 
port, it  will  sell  it. 

China's  record  is  one  of  sitinini^  inter- 
national aj?reements  and  then  surrep- 
titiously evadinjj  them. 

Mr.  President.  China  is  a  sit^natory 
to  the  Convention  Prohit)itink'  the  Oo- 
velopment.  I'roduction.  and  Stock- 
pilint^  of  Biological  and  Toxin  Weap- 
ons. Thc!  adiTiinistrat-ion's  report  does 
not  address  whether  oi'  not  China  is  ac- 
tually abidinj,'  by  this  important  agree- 
ment. 

Perhaps  the  President  knows  what 
China  is  doin«.  If  he  does,  he  is  not 
sharint,'  that  with  the  American  people 
or  with  Conw^ress.  The  Arms  Control 
Compliance  Report,  retiuired  b.y  Con- 
gress, was  due  January  31.  It  is  not  .vet 
here.  This  critical  annual  report  would 
detail  China's  compliance  with  its 
arms  control  commitments.  What  is 
the  President  tr.vinii:  to  hide?  Is  the  ad- 
ministration   afraid    to    share    Chinas 


arms  control  record  at  a  time  it  is  tr.v- 
int?  to  renew  China's  preferential  tiade 
statu.s? 

M:  President,  there  is  no  eviden<  t 
;  h.i!  China's  promises  to  curb  weapons 
pioliferation  will  be  kept.  The  adminis- 
tration itself  reports  that  "there  con- 
tinue to  be  aspects  of  China's  behavior 
that  are  of  concern"  despite  its  new 
commitments.  Note  the  vajrue  lan- 
RUAf^e  "behavior  that  .tir  oi  concern  " 
and  so  forth. 

This  bill  will  guarantee  that  China 
keeps  it^  promises.  The  let^islation 
would  ensure  that  if  China  fails  to 
abide  b.y  its  new  commitments,  then  it 
would  not  receive  the  trade  priviletites 
that  have  brouK^ht  it  a  $17.2  billion 
trade  surplus  with  the  United  States. 

This  bill  will  also  encourage  the  im- 
provement in  basic  human  rights  in 
China.  Accordintr  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. China's  human  ritrhts  practices 
i:ontinue  to  fall  short  of  internation- 
ally accepted  norms.  The  le^'islation 
simply  recjuii'es  China  to  adhere  to  the 
principles  of  the  Universal  Dec:laration 
of  Human  Ri^'hts  in  China  and  Tibet. 

China  must  provide  an  acceptable  ac- 
counting for  all  those  sentenced,  ar- 
rested and  detained  for  the  peaceful  ex- 
pression of  theii-  political  views. 

China  must  release  all  those  impris- 
oned for  their  peaceful  involvement  in 
events  at  Tiananmen  Sciuare  exactly  3 
years  aK'O. 

China  must  stop  persecuting:  individ- 
uals for  their  religious  beliefs.  Since 
1989.  the  Chinese  Government  has 
curbed  relit^'ious  practices  by  arrestint? 
and  detainint<  relitiious  leaders.  At 
least  32  Catholic  bishops  were  arrested 
at  <a  1989  conference.  Some  have  been 
released  since,  but  others  have  been 
senteni'ed  unfairly. 

China  must  c:ease  the  inhuman  prac- 
tice of  exploiting  forced  labor  for  ex- 
port production.  HxportinR  Koods  pro- 
duced with  slave  labor  violates  the 
International  Labor  Ort^anization's 
Convention  against  Forced  Labor.  Im- 
liortint,'  Koods  niade  with  slave  labor 
violates  U.S.  law. 

The  United  States  must  continue  to 
l)re.ss  for  humans  ritrhts  reform  in 
China.  We  must  not  betray  the  Chinese 
|)eople  who  took  such  brave  actions  3 
.years  auo  in  Beijint;.  We  must  not  let 
their  spirit  dwindle  by  turning  a  blind 
eye  to  China's  persistent  pattern  of 
t^ross  human  rights  violations,  and 
ihe.v  are.  indeed,  tJrross. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  an 
important  tool  for  ensuring  that  China 
stops  its  unfair  trade  practices.  The 
Chinese  leadership  must  back  up  its 
promise  to  stop  intellectual  propert.v 
rik'ht  infrink'ement.  It  must  unblock 
unfair  bairiers  to  market  access.  If 
China  is  to  reap  our  trade  benefits, 
then  it  must  play  fairly. 

China's  intransincnce  on  issues  of 
vital  importance  to  the  United  States 
indicates  that  stricter  measures  are 
needed  to  make  our  position  clear.  The 


fact  that  til.'  Sell, etc  let  in  lis  to  this 
issue  time  and  a^;ain  indicates  our  dis- 
sat  isfact  ii.n  with  current  United 
."-It  at  I'.s-CHin.i  inil  ii-v 

.Mr,  I'lesuieiH .  I  urt^e  my  i  ollcaiiues 
to  support  the  ir.ajDiity  leader  and  the 
other  cospoiisois  oi  this  bill.  The  time 
for  Cong:ress  to  take  a  comprehensive 
appr(Kirh  to  correctini,''  United  States 
I)()li(  V  Inward  China  is  lon^  overdue. 

Ml  DhCOXCINl  Mr  President,  here 
\v.'  .Ill  auaiii.  Otii  1-  atiain  President 
Hu.sh  has  .  h(i.'-<i!  ti)  Ignore  China's  de- 
pl()!'al)le  human  rights  I'ecord  -to  sa.v 
nntliing  n!  Us  continued  proliferation 
of  weaponry  to  roKue  nations  around 
the  world  by  continuing:  our  trading 
relationshiii  with  China. 

On  Tii.  sdav.  .tune  2.  the  President 
again  extended  nondiscriniinator.v 
most-favored-nal ion  -trade  status  to 
the  Peoph's  Kepublic  of  China.  Today 
marks  the  third  anniver.sar.v  of  the 
bloody  C.overnment  crackdown  on 
peaceful,  pro-deni(jciac,v  demonstrators 
in  Beijing's  Tiananmen  Scjuivre.  The  de- 
termined visages  of  those  brave  stu- 
dents have  not  been  forgotten  b.y  thc 
millions  around  th(>  world  who  .yearn 
for  democracy.  Sadly,  however,  this 
principled  stand  for  the  beliefs  upon 
which  oui'  own  countiw  was  founded 
has  been  forgotten  by  President  Bush 
who  argues  that  we  should  not  "isolate 
China  if  we  hope  to  influence  China." 
and  who  clings  to  thc  discredited  pol- 
icy that  constructive  engagement  will 
turn  the  Chinese  Government  around. 

This  did  not  happen  in  South  Africa. 
It  was  only  after  strong  sanctions  were 
imposed  against  that  country  that  Nel- 
son Mandela  was  freed  and  the  racist 
apartheid  system  legally  repudiated.  It 
did  not  happen  in  Irac).  As  is  becoming 
apparent.  President  IJush's  policy  of 
eng-agement  of  Saddam  Hussein  al- 
most to  the  day  of  Saddam's  invasion 
of  Kuwait  only  emboldened  that  dic- 
tator to  pursue;  his  deadly  policies 
against  the  Kurds,  the  Shiites.  and  the 
Kuwaitis. 

It  is  trul.y  a  sad  commenlar.v  on 
President  Bush  that  he  stubbornly 
clings  to  his  outdated  beliefs  that  only 
he.  a  former  United  States  Ambassador 
to  Beijing,  really  knows  the  Chinese 
and  how  to  approach  them.  As  one  of 
the  Chinese  students  living  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  commented,  the  China 
that  George  Bush  remembers  no  longer 
exists.  It  is  also  unfortunate  that  Con- 
gress hiis  been  unable  to  muster 
enough  courage,  and  enough  votes,  to 
override  the  President's  annual  vetoes 
of  even  the  most  reasoned  legislation 
placing  conditions  China  must  meet  for 
renewal  of  MFN  status  next  year. 

Once  agaiti.  the  majority  leader  has 
taken  the  lead  in  drafting  legislation 
aimed  at  upholding  longstanding  Unit- 
ed States  policy  on  human  rights,  fair 
trade,  and  missile  nonproliferalion 
while  giving  the  Pivsident  the  leverage 
he  needs  to  encourage  a  change  in  the 
Chinese  Government's  behavior.   I  am 
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plea.sed  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  legis- 
lation which  places  the  mildest  condi- 
tions on  any  future  renewal  of  China's 
MFN 

.•\s  the  leaiier  knows.  I  would  prefer  a 
much  stronger  bill.  In  previous  years,  I 
have  introduced  legislation  which 
would  immediately  suspend  MFN  for 
China.  I  recognize,  however,  that  in 
order  to  be  effectiv<'.  we  need  legisla- 
tion which  will  pass  with  the  largest 
possible  majority.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  !  have  joined  in  supporting  the 
leader's  bill. 

It  is  important  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues support  this  reasoned  and 
thoughtful  legislation.  They  should  do 
so  not  to  embarrass  the  President. 
though  some  will  sa.v  that  is  the  inten- 
tion of  this  bill,  but  to  send  the  mes- 
.sage  to  the  Chinese  Government  that 
violation  of  human  rights  will  not  be 
tolerated  and  to  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  human  rights  to  others  around 
the  world  who  may  be  confused  by  this 
gross  blindspot  in  United  States  for- 
eign poll!  V. 

iMr.  lj;.\U'i  .Ml  President,  we  Sen- 
ators disagree  often  about  many 
things.  We  certainly  have  disagreed 
about  the  size  of  the  defense  budget, 
how  to  deal  with  crime  and  despair  in 
our  cities,  how  to  meet  our  energy 
needs  and  protect  the  environment, 
and  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

But  I  would  hope  that  we  as  Senators 
have  no  disagreements  about  the  val- 
ues of  democracy  and  the  fundamental 
rights  and  freedoms  which  underlie  it. 
The.se  are  not  just  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
cans. The.v  are  basic  human  rights. 
The.v  are  values  shared  b.v  all  peoples  - 
Americans.  Kuropeans.  Africans,  and 
Asians  alike. 

I  think  of  that  today  as  I  hear  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  and  others,  speak  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.  I  feel  privi- 
leged as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  to 
have  traveled  to  China.  I  believe  I  led 
the  onl.v  Senate  delegation  to  Tibet.  I 
felt  it  my  duty  as  an  American  and  a 
United  States  Senator  to  raise  the 
issue  of  human  rights,  including  the 
time  when  1  was  invited  to  Tibet.  I  said 
I  would  not  go  and  would  not  bring  m.y 
part.v  t,hc!re  unless  independent  out- 
siders, independent  media,  and  others 
were  allowed  also  to  go  into  Tibet  at 
the  same  time  because  of  the  human 
rights  violations  that  we  all  know  have 
occurred  there. 

Today,  as  always,  the  world  looks  to 
the  United  States  for  a  champion  of 
human  and  civil  rig^hts.  which  are  in- 
herent in  any  democracy.  Without  our 
leadership,  other  countries  are  hesitant 
to  fill  the  void  and  democracy  and 
human  rights  suffer. 

Circumstances  differ  from  country  to 
country,  but  basic  human  rights  are 
internationally  recognized.  No  coun- 
try, particularl.v  those  like  China  that 
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are  signatories  to  tiie  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Ri^'hts.  can  letjiti- 
mately  asseit  that  the  ritjhts  to  free- 
dom of  expression,  to  be  fiee  from  tor- 
ture, arbitrary  arrest,  the  denial  of  due 
process  and  ef4ual  protection  of  the 
law.  and  from  cruel  and  inhuman  pun- 
ishment are  solely  domestic  concerns. 
These  are  ri>,'hts  that  are  shared  by  all 
humanity,  of  Ic^jitimate  concern  to  all 
humanity. 

We  take  it  as  our  birthritrht  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  more  than  our 
birthrit^ht  as  American  citizens.  It  is 
our  birthri^fht  as  human  beini^s.  But 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  with 
over  a  billion  people,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  repressive  i^overnments, 
violates  this  international  principle. 

A  year  at:o  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  spolte  to  a  uraduatins 
class  at  Yale,  he  defended  his  decision 
to  renew  most-favored- nation  trade 
status  for  China.  He  argued:  "You  do 
not  reform  a  world  by  iKnorint^  it.  MFN 
is  a  means  to  brinw:  influence  of  the 
outside  world  to  bear  on  China.  The 
point  is  to  pursue  a  policy  that  has  the 
best  chance  of  chanj^inn  Chinese  behav- 
ior." 

We  all  at^rec  with  that  tjoal,  but  there 
is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  that  the 
Presidents  policy  is  achieving  a 
chan^fe  in  China. 

Why  should  they  chancre  when  we  are 
giving  them  what  they  want? 

It  reminds  me  of  South  Africa,  and 
our  failed  constructive  ent^a^^ement 
policy  there.  A  policy  staunchly  de- 
fended by  then  Vic:e  President  Hush 
even  after  the  Congress  finally  imposed 
sanctions.  We  wei-e  told  that,  by  beintj 
nice  to  the  South  African  Government, 
it  would  improve;  we  were  wained  not 
to  isolate  South  Africa,  even  as  South 
Africa  itself  isolated  its  own  country 
from  the  standards  and  norms  of 
human  behavior. 

.^n(l  what  happened?  As  lon>;  as  the 
administration  was  able  to  defeat  sanc- 
tions. South  Africa  did  the  bare  mini- 
mum to  I'reate  the  impression  that 
constructive  enjfa^ement  was  working. 
Occasionally  it  woulil  release  a  pris- 
oner who  had  already  languished  be- 
hind bars  unjustly  for  decades  and  say, 
"See.  it  is  working,"  and  our  own  U.S. 
administiution  bei-ame  a  victim  of  its 
own  propaganda  and  lost  sight-  of  the 
liul  that  nothing  really  changed. 

After  Congress  imposed  the  sanc- 
tions, it  became  obvious  that  sanctions 
had  been  necessa'W  to  fori:e  the  South 
African  Government  to  finally  begin 
the  dismani  ling  of  apartheid. 

Ira<i  i.s  itnother  example:  i)n  the  floor 
of  the  United  States  Senate  when  we 
were  dying  to  cut  off  what  turned  out 
to  be  one  of  the  tiiggest  foreign  aid 
giveaways  to  Iraci,  the  White  House  had 
its  lol)l).vists  up  hei'e  sa.ving,  "We  can- 
not do  that;  Saddam  Hussein  is  modif.v- 
ing  his  behavior.  If  we  are  nice  to  Iraq, 
maybe  he  will  change."  At  the  same 
time  the.v  were  lobbying  against  cut- 


ting off  a  foreign  aid  giveaway  to  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  he  had  his  tanks  rolling 
toward  Kuwait. 

Incident, illy,  without  belaboring  the 
point,  Mr.  President,  not  only  did  our 
mollifying  Saddam  Hussein  not  stop 
him  in  any  way  but,  to  make  it  worse, 
this  year-this  year -the  American 
taxpayers  will,  because  of  that  mistake 
of  the  administration,  have  to  pay  $19 
billion  in  U.S.  tax  dollars  to  pay  the 
foreign  aid  bills  of  Saddam  Hussein 

I  mention  this  because  every  time  we 
make  the  mistake  of  ignoring  human 
rights,  of  ignoring  the  suppression  of 
democracy,  of  ignoring  our  own  basie 
birthright  as  Americans  in  dealing 
with  other  countries,  it  comes  back  to 
haunt  us.  It  does  not  work.  When  we 
stand  up  for  our  principles,  we  stand  up 
for  what  made  this  countr.y  great,  and 
we  succeed.  When  we  pretend  that  dic- 
tators are  not  dictators,  when  we  pre- 
tend that  repressive  tyrants  are  not  re- 
pressive, when  we  pretend  that  human 
rights  violations  have  not  occurred, 
that  is  when  we  end  up  hurting  our- 
selves as  a  nation  committed  to  democ- 
racy and  human  rights. 

It  happened  with  Iraq.  It  happened 
with  South  .Africa.  It  happens  now  as 
we  spend  51.9  billion  for  the  mistake  of 
pretending  Saddam  Hussein  was  not  a 
tyrant.  And  on  Tuesday  of  this  week, 
despite  overwhelming  evidence  that  en- 
gagement has  utterly  failed  to  bring 
about  any  significant  lessening  of  the 
brutal  repression,  the  President  an- 
nounced he  would  unconditionally 
renew  most-favored-nation  status  to 
China. 

It  is  only  3  years  since  the  mas.sacre 
at  Tiananmen  Square  when  Chinese 
tanks  crushed  innocent  prodemocrac.v 
students  and  thousands  of  .young  dem- 
onstrators were  rounded  up  and  either 
shot  or  sent  to  prison  and  tortured.  De- 
spite all  the  quiet  diplomac.y  and  pub- 
lic engagement,  human  rights  in  China 
are  no  further  advanced  toda.v  than 
the.v  were  in  1989.  Led  by  the  .same  fac- 
tions that  ordered  the  massacre  3  years 
ago,  only  the  people  have  suffered  in 
China,  certainly  not  Chinas  leaders. 

One  need  look  no  fuither  than  our 
own  State  Department's  human  rights 
report  published  3  months  ago  to  see 
that  China  is  one  of  the  most  horren- 
dous abusers  of  human  rights  an.v- 
where.  I  cannot  believe  the  President, 
has  read  this  report.  It  describes  in 
chilling  detiiil  widespread  repression  of 
the  Chinese  people.  Arbitrary  arrests 
and  torture  are  routine.  Prison  condi- 
tions are  reminiscent  of  the  Dark  Ages. 
Prisoners,  including  those  jailed  for  ex- 
pressing their  nonviolent  political  and 
leligiou.s  beliefs,  have  l)een  hunt;  from 
the  ceiling  until  their  arms  dislocated. 
Ixiaten  with  sticks,  shackled,  shocked 
with  electric  cattle  prods,  starved, 
raped,  killed.  A  government  that  does 
this  is  one  we  want  to  support?  This  is 
a  government  we  want  to  send  Amer- 
ican money   to?  This  is  a  government 


we  want  to  give  America's  imprimatur 
of  most-favored  nation? 

How  can  we  do  that?  That  shames 
America's  standard  <if  human  rights 
and  decency  That  turns  our  back  on 
our  own  till  f  III  ight  as  Americans,  a 
birthright  ciiiltcddefl  in  the  deepest 
principles  of  human  rights. 

Of  the  students  arrested  in 
Tiananmen  Square,  a  thousand  were 
sent  to  labor  camps  for  demonstrating 
for  basic  human  rights,  and  others 
were  shot. 

Some  were  inililicly  executed,  be- 
cause the.v  had  the  couiage  to  say:  We 
are  human  beings.  We  have  basic 
rights;  God-given,  natural  rights  as 
human  beings.  And  simply  because 
they  asked  for  them,  they  were  at 
rested,  tortured,  and  shot. 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  nonexistent 
in  China.  Three  weeks  ago.  the  office  o! 
an  American  reporter  was  ransacked 
She  was  threatened  with  arrest  for 
publishing  articles  critical  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  March,  President  Bush  rejected  ef- 
forts of  the  Congress  to  put  condi- 
tions-only conditions  on  the  renewal 
of  MFN.  I  do  not  think  we  should  give 
it  at  all.  but  if  we  are  going  to  give  it. 
at  least  impose  some  conditions. 

Wh.v  do  we  have  to  give  a  blank 
check  to  every  repressive  regime  in  the 
world?  When  will  we  learn?  When  will 
we  say:  If  you  want  a  favor  from  the 
United  States,  at  least  respect  the 
human  rights  of  your  own  citizens. 
These  conditions  I'equired  significant 
progress  in  Chinas  behavior  in  three 
critical  areas:  Human  rights,  trade  bar- 
riers to  United  States  products,  and 
missile  proliferation.  Instead,  the 
President  assures  us;  Give  a  blank 
check,  and  we  are  making  a  difference 
in  China  by  being  engaged. 

The  statement  from  Deng  Xiaoping 
just  3  weeks  later  belied  that  claim.  He 
told  the  Peoples  Dail.y  that: 

When  the  forces  of  turmoil  reappear  m  the 
future,  we  will  not  hesitate  to  use  any  means 
to  eliminate  them.  We  can  use  martial  law 
or  measures  harsher  and  stricter  than  mar- 
tial law  to  prevent  mlerfereiK-es  from  the 
outside. 

We  all  know  who  the  forces  of  tur- 
moil are  in  China  they  are  the  forces 
of  democracy. 

.So  much  for  the  President's  best 
chance  of  changing  Chinese  behavior. 

I  have  heard  law  and  order  speeches 
b.v  Members  of  the  Senate.  The.v  decr.v 
the  erosion  of  our  democratic  society. 
But  what  of  the  arbitrary  law  and 
order  imposed  by  a  totalitarian  regime 
where  free  speech  is  not  tolerated  and 
due  process  does  not  exist? 

What  are  our  principles  as  a  country? 
What  do  we  sa.v  to  the  rest  of  the 
world?  What  do  we  tell  them  democ- 
racy means  to  the  United  States? 

Amnesty  International  and  Asia 
Watch  recentl.y  issued  reports  that  con- 
tain page  after  page  of  e.yewitness  ac- 
counts of  recent  instances  of  torture. 


iiirced  labor,  religious  persecution  and 
>t!iiw  trials,  and  executions  of  political 
(Itt.iiiiees. 

Tht^  inen  who  hail  i  hi'  ,(a(iaiit\',  <jr  I 
should  say  the  couiat;f.  to  thiuw  paint 
on  the  portrait  of  Man  iii  riaiianiTien 
Square  are  now  servitit;  lb-  and  20 -vear 
prison  terms  in  uniighted.  unheated 
cells  the  size  of  closets. 

1  am  sure  all  of  us.  the  President  and 
Members  of  Congress,  applauded  th(>ii' 
courage.  We  applauded  the  courage  of 
that  lone  figure  that  faced  down  the 
tanks  in  Tiananmen  Square  3  years 
ago.  All  of  us  thought  how  brave  they 
were.  Speech  after  speech  was  given  on 
this  floor  extolling  it. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  those  who  gave 
speeches  on  this  floor  .saying  how  brave 
those  people  were  are  now  going  to 
stand  up  also  to  the  political  pressure 
of  the  W'hite  House.  They  extol  the 
courage  of  somebod.v  who  can  stand  up 
to  a  tank  rolling  down  upon  them. 

I  would  ask  those  satiie  .Senators  to 
stand  up  to  the  loljbyists  fiom  the 
White  House  and  say;  We  are  not  going 
to  roll  over  and  play  dead  for  China. 
Those  acts  of  courage  in  China  merit 
support,  not  silence.  The  Chinese  peo- 
ple deserve  our  help.  Their  leaders  have 
earned  only  our  disdain.  Let  us  say  so. 

Reasonable  people  can  differ  about 
the  effectiveness  of  trade  sanctions. 
The  President  obviously  thinks  t  liey 
can  be  effective.  He  is  supporting  them 
this  moment  against  Serbia.  I  applaud 
President  Bush  for  doing  that.  But  let 
us  do  the  .same  thing  in  China. 

The  evidence  is  indisputable  that  the 
Chinese  leaders  have  only  acted  to  im- 
prove human  rights  when  they  wanted 
to  get  something  in  return. 

In  December,  when  the  Chinese  re- 
fused to  honor  United  States  patents 
and  trademaik.  •!:■  .idminlstration 
threatened  to  iir4>":-r  linulile  t.irilTs  on 
some  key  Chinese  cxinnt.^  If  w.  will 
not  stand  up  for  our  deinoci.il;<  priii 
ciples  and  human  rights,  at  least  we 
will  stand  up  for  our  pockethonk. 

.•\nd  when  the  Chinese  saw  wt-  iiif.ini 
business  and  the.v  were  on  the  vei'ge  ot 
losing  a  major  source  of  foreign  ex- 
change, they  accepted  our  demand. 
They  are  not  fools.  If  they  think  they 
can  get  it  for  nothing,  they  will  do 
nothing.  And  usually  our  response  has 
been  to  give  it  to  them  for  nothing. 
But  if  we  would  say  what  we  expect  in 
return,  .md  they  know  we  aie  serious. 
we  would  get  it . 

Let  us  use  the  same  approach  un 
human  rights.  It  is  leverage  the  Chi- 
nese understand  Hut  they  take  advan- 
tage of  any  \vcakne:^s  wc  liispla.v  in 
dealing  with  them,  .md  we  h.ive  cer- 
I  .iinly  displayed  .t  lot 

Time  and  again,  the  Chinese  go  hack 
on  their  word.  In  M;u<  ti.  the  President 
clttHi  China's  agreement  to  accede  to 
the  Nuclear  Nonprollferation  Treat.y. 
as  grounds  U<v  rejecting  human  rights 
conditions  on  MFN.  Yet.  2  weeks  ago. 
the  Chim-sf  detcjiiateii  a  hutre  1.000  kil- 
oton  nu(  leai  explosion. 


Its  jeadeis  pledged  to  cease  exp(.)rting 
goods  produced  by  prison  labor,  but 
the.v  have  not  stopped.  They  promised 
to  account  for  the  hundreds  of  political 
prisoners  jailed  after  Tiananmen 
.Scjuare.  but  many  are  still  missing  and 
unaccounted  for.  The.v  agreed  to  stop 
the  proliferation  of  missile  technology. 
Ask  the  administration  if  they  suspect- 
they  are  still  selling  It  to  other  coun- 
tries. includiiiL;  sonic  }iostile  to  tiie 
United  States  and  our  allies. 

The  President  savs  they  are  willing 
to  disctiss  our  human  rights  concerns. 
Deng  Xiaopmi:  savs  there  is  nothing  to 
discuss. 

It  is  ohvi(.)us  the  United  .'States  does 
not  hold  much  of  a  threat  to  China. 
The  Chinese  Government  figures  we 
will  blutr.  hut  not  hold  them  account- 
able. Kmpty  threats  from  America  are 
11,11  lied  t)y  token.  (  alcuhited  maneuvers 
b.v  the  Chinese. 

1  believe  the  President  is  well-mean- 
ing on  this,  but  his  policy  is  wrong  and 
it  merely  prolongs  the  agony  of  the 
Chinese  peopl(\  I  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  not  wanting  to  cut  ties  with 
China.  Nobody  wants  to  do  ttiat.  If  I 
felt  that  way.  I  wouki  n(3i  have  ti.iv- 
eled  there.  That  period  of  our  relation- 
ship ended  years  ago.  Its  huge  land 
iiLc-^s  .tnd  population  cannot  be  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  there  are  criteria  of  democracy 
and  freedom  that  all  nations  must  be 
measured  liy.  Ctuna  today  resists  every 
principle  .■\merlca  stands  for.  To  re- 
ward them  with  most-favored-nation 
trading  status,  we  are  rewarciing  sys- 
tematic and  horrible,  physical  and  p.sy- 
chological  abuse  of  thousands  of 
human  beings,  the  kind  of  abuse  if  it 
was  intlicted  on  animals  in  our  own 
country  it  would  he  a  crime.  But  we  ig- 
nore it  when  It  is  done  to  human 
tieings. 

We  share  responsil)ilii v  to  protect  de- 
mocracy and  human  liL'hts.  The  Presi- 
dent has  a  special  responsibility, 
speaking  for  all  Americans,  to  enforce 
those  democi  atic  b(>llefs  in  a  manner 
hefitting  the  leader  of  the  oldest  de- 
moi'racy  m  the  free  world. 

Look  what  has  happened  in  Russia. 
V.'e  see  a  democratic  revolution,  after 
tile  human  spirit  hati  been  silenced  for 
more  than  half  a  century. 

The  democratic  restoration  sweeping 
through  Eastern  Europe  is  a  result  of 
America's  willingness  to  speak  out 
against  totalitarianism.  It  was  often 
costly  and  unpopular  tu  maintain  that 
polic.v.  but  it  gave  hope  and  inspiration 
to  millions  tiapped  liehind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Most-favored-nation  status  with 
China  can  be  a  death  sentence  for  mil- 
lions of  Chinese  who  look  to  the  United 
States  as  a  beacon  of  hope  in  the  dark- 
ness that  now  engulfs  them 

Once  again,  the  President  will  prob- 
ably have  the  votes,  not  a  majority  of 
votes,  but  at  least  enough  to  sustain  a 
veto.  Once  again  election-year  politics 


and  political  t-xpedieiKy  will  rule  the 
(iay. 

But  I  believe  our  peijple  are  as  tired 
of  political  expediency  as  the  Chinese 
people  are  of  subjugation.  The  Amer- 
ican Revolution  ended  200  years  ago. 
an(i  it  has  been  an  example  for  every 
freedom-seeking  society  since  that 
time.  The  revolution  in  Eastern  Europie 
is  alive  and  vibrant  and  playing  out  be- 
fore our  eves.  Let  us  not  say  that  we 
preserve  democracy  in  our  country  and 
around  the  world  by  ignoring  human 
rights  violations  in  China.  China  today 
remains  in  darkness  and  so  do  its  mil- 
lions of  people  who  wonder  how  many 
generations  will  pass  before  they  are 
free . 

I  ask  my  fellow  Senators.  When  you 
decide  how  to  vote  on  MFN,  think  of 
that  solitary  figure  who  stood  in  front 
of  the  tank  in  Tiananmen  Square. 
Think  of  the  students  who  have  dis- 
appeared to  labor  camps  or  prisons  or 
firing  squads.  Think  of  them  and  ask 
who  you  win  stand  with  when  .you  vote. 
Will  you  stand  with  them'.'  Or  will  you 
stand  with  the  repressive  dictators  in 
China? 

I  lielieve  all  Americans,  of  whatever 
politic.il  strip<-.  identify  with  the  new 
freedom-loving  generation  in  China. 
And  we  can  lift  their  spirits  and  fur- 
ther their  cause  b.v  refusing  to  give 
most-favored-nation  status  to  their 
government  captors.  Let  us  stand  with 
the  people.  Let  us  stand  up  for  the 
principles  we  believe  in;  the  principles 
that  made  this  country.  Let  us  say.  as 
we  go  into  the  next  century,  that  for 
two  centuries  America  has  been  a  bea- 
con of  democracy,  hope,  and  human 
rights,  and  that  beacon  will  shine  even 
brighter  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  .Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  Senator  Mitchell's 
United  States  China  Act  of  1992  and  to 
(.'ommemorate  the  third  anniversar.v  of 
the  Tiananmen  Square  massacre.  Three 
years  ago  today  we  sat  glued  to  our 
televisions  as  we  watched  the  Chinese 
militia  open  fire  on  thousands  of  peace- 
fully protesting  students.  We  will  never 
forget  the  image  of  the  lone  college 
student  facing  the  tanks  and  the  ranks 
of  suppression.  That  student  paid  the 
ultimate  price  in  the  name  of  freedom 
and  democracy.  Foi'  him.  and  the  rest 
of  his  people,  freedom  and  democracy 
still  has  not  come.  Chinese  prison  labor 
camps,  or  gulags.  are  filled  with 
prodemocrac.v  activists  who  have  been 
since  detained.  China's  fledgling  de- 
mocrac.v  movement  has  been  crushed. 

Mr.  President,  the  past  week  high- 
lights the  administrations  inability  to 
send  a  strong  message  to  the  Govern- 
inent  of  China  to  stop  its  abusive 
human  rights  policies.  On  May  31 
AsiaWatch  released  a  report  detailing 
the  torture  and  repression  of  1989 
prodemocracy  ainivists  in  the  central 
Chinese  province  of  Hunan,  where  at 
least  150  protestors  are  still  in  jails  or 
labor   camps.    Yet.   yesterday,    the   ad- 
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ininistiiition  annouiu  i'<l  its  intention 
to  fxliMul  unrondllional  most-lavoit'd- 
nation  trade  status  lo  China  lor  an- 
ot.hor  year  without  rondt'iJiiinik'  China's 
denial  of  human  ri^'hts.  Prcsidi-nl.  Bush 
continues  to  maintain  that  tnule  with 
China  should  l)e  unconditional.  He 
claims  most-favon'(i-natu)n  tiadin*^ 
status  fosters  reform,  free  markets  and 
ureater  fi-eedom.  Theie  is  oveiwhelm- 
inti  evidenci-  lo  the  contrary. 

Mr.  President,  human  ri(,'hts  abuses 
stand  to  be  the  tip  of  the  icebert;.  On 
May  21.  China  set  off  its  lar«est  ever 
underuround  nuclear  teal.  The  implica- 
tion is  that  the  Chinese  are  tryinn  to 
develop  lar>,'e-yield  offensive  nuclear 
warheads  for  lont,'-rani,'e  missiles.  'Phis 
complieaies  !)onproliferalion  objec- 
tives l)V  sit;iialini<  other  countries  like 
India  and  Cuba  to  <>.xpand  their  nuclear 
proKram. 

What  leverage  do  we  have  to  ciorrect 
these  abuses  If  we  hastily  urant  i-om- 
pleie.  uniondit  ional  MKN  status? 
None  K.xperience  has  already  shown 
that  uivln«  the  Chinese  uiiconilit ional 
MI''N  status,  in  the  hope  that  I  hey  will 
feel  honor  bound  to  listen  to  oui-  legiti- 
mate (oncerns  is  .i  feeble  way  to  ne^o- 
liale.  Only  whi'ii  we  have  stooil  up  for 
our  principles  and  threatened  to  use 
the  full  foice  of  sanctions,  has  China 
netfotialed  in  wood  faith  and  progress 
has  l)een  made. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  upon  the  admin- 
istration to  (ommemoiate  the  .inmver- 
sary  of  the  Tiananmen  Siiuare  mas- 
.sai'i-e  by  uruinn  the  Chinese  Oovein- 
menl  to  release  all  those  imprisoned 
for  nonviolent  political  activity,  in- 
eludinj;  those  in  Hunan.  The  adminis- 
tration (luietly  admits  China  has  not 
processed  on  the  human  linhts  front. 
Wo  should  insist  that  the  Chinese  C.ov- 
ernmenl  detai-l  the  eharijes  for  those 
detained  and  their  condition.  They 
should  open  their  prison  systems  and 
detention  centers  to  reuular  inter- 
natu)nal  inspection  by  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Ked  Cross. 
We  should  expect  a  nuclear  testing' 
moiliorium  treaty  to  which  the  United 
States  would  respon<l  in  kind. 

Kurthernuue.  I  ui«e  the  administra- 
tion to  actively  lol)by  to  slow  down  and 
ri'sti  i<^t  the  consideration  of  World 
Bank  loans  to  China  and  to  oppose 
urantiim  new  IDA  -soft  loans"  due  for 
renewal  in  1!»9:J.  until  and  unless  C;hina 
makes  substantial  human  rik'hts  im- 
provements. 

Instead  of  leni'Winn  China's  MKN  sta- 
tus unconditionally,  the  administra- 
tion should  apply  selective  taiiff  pen 
altir'S  on  key  Chinese  expoits  produced 
by  ^overnmetU -owned  industries.  These 
could  be  imposetl  and  in<retiientally  in- 
oi'eased  until  p<ditual  prisoners  are  re- 
leased, relif^ious  freedom  is  |-esp«!cled, 
and  lahoi-  camps  and  prisons  are  opened 
for  international  inspection.  Trade 
sanctions  can  be  a  lever  lo  effect 
change  in  Chinese  human  rij,'hts  poli- 
cies. 


Mr.  President,  those  many  hundreds 
who  died  in  and  around  Tiananmen 
Siiuare  H  years  ano,  and  many  thou 
sands  more  who  are  still  lan«uishinK'  in 
prison  or  sufferinti^  official  repression, 
deserve  more  from  America  than  this 
administrations  business  as  usual  atli- 
lufle  It  is  time  we  do  nior«;  than  wrintr 
our  hands  over  human  riu'hts  abuses 
and  nuclear  testinw^. 

By  Mr.  HATCH; 
.S.  28()!(.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
.Social  .Security  Act  to  increase  Slate 
responsibility  and  nexibility  in  desitin- 
int;  services.  ensurin«  (luallty  control, 
and  evaluatin^r  promams  designed  to 
help  troubled  families  and  their  chil- 
dren, anil  to  shift  the  role  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices from  pnmram  an<l  finan<'ial  over- 
siiihi  to  plannintr  and  coorilination  of 
reseaich  ami  te<hnical  a.ssistance;  lo 
the  Conmiittee  on  Finance. 

STAI).;  INiri\  IIVKS  IN  CHII.Il  WKLh  AUK  ACI'  OH 

.Mr  HATCH.  Mr,  President,  today, 
alonn  with  my  colleai^ue  Conwress- 
woman  N.ANfV  Jciunsdn.  I  am  introduc- 
ing' the  State  Initiatives  in  Child  Wel- 
fare Act.  a  bill  which  I  believe  will  tjo 
far  in  pi-ovidin«  Stales  more  llexibility 
and  more  needed  resources  to  deal  with 
the  serious  problems  affecting;  our 
child  welfaie  system. 

The  ri'cent  report  from  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Assoi-iations  National 
Commission  on  Chihl  Welfare  and  Fam- 
ily Pre.sei  valion  shows  that  State 
a(,'encies  are  making'  heroi(-  (efforts  to 
deal  with  the  increasiukjly  complex 
problems  of  foster  care  and  adoption, 
yet  their  efforts  are  complicated  by  a 
myriad  of  Federal  reciuiremtmts. 

Under  current  law,  which  is  an  open- 
ended  entitlement  based  on  a  number 
of  fa(;lors,  if  a  Statps  caseload  ilv- 
creases.  or  if  the  rate  of  urowth  of  the 
caseloail  declines.  States  receive  less 
money. 

The  Hatch  .Johnson  proposal  creates 
a  capped  ent  II  lenient  program  based  on 
l<t92  OMB  estimates  for  administration 
and  train iuMi  costs  from  1993  throu^Mi 
1997.  States  will  receive  a  total  of  S8.8 
billion  over  5  years  from  1993  ihroujjh 
1997.  including  $1.6  billion  in  new 
money.  Under  our  proposal.  States  are 
guaranteed  to  «et  the  full  $8.8  billion, 
even  if  their  foster  cai'e  ca.seloads  don't 
increase  as  lapidly  as  was  on<  e  pro- 
jected. 

To  protect  the  Siatfs  from  a  defi- 
ciency in  pivymenl  amount  for  an  unex- 
(Tected  caseload  increase  under  this 
capped  entitlement  approach,  a  provi 
sion  authorizing;  supplemental  pay- 
ments is  included  in  the  bill. 

A  second  problem  with  the  way  the 
system  works  now  is  that  States  must 
spend  the  money  first  and  then  wail 
years  or  months  for  reimbursements. 
Under  our  proposal  States  will  know 
immediately  how  much  money  they 
can  count  on  for  the  next  .5  years.  This 


will  make  it  easier  for  States  lo  budtfel 
while  avoidini,'  the  administrative  and 
financial  burden  of  beuK'inu'  for  reim- 
bur.semenl. 

Another  advanlat,'e  with  the  ap- 
proach in  our  bill  is  that  Similes  will 
have  the  nexibility  to  spenil  foster  care 
money  in  whatever  way  they  think  will 
best  address  child  welfare,  includint; 
innovative  prevention  and  reunifica- 
lion  programs.  They  will  be  relieved  of 
the  burdensome  redtape  associated 
with  document  int;  a<lministrative 
costs.  And  this  means  that  more  en- 
eruy.  effort,  and  money  can  be  focused 
on  providing'  services  to  help  children, 
rathi'r  than  jumpinj;  Ihrounh  Federal 
hoops. 

In  addition,  this  bill  places  a  2-year 
moratorium  on  Federal  reviews  in  ex- 
chan«e  for  the  Governors"  written  as- 
surance, confirmed  by  a  third  party 
audit,  that  the  child  welfare  dollars  are 
lieinu  spent  accoi-din«  lo  thi"  State 
plan, 

f)ui'  bill  also  provides  the  States  with 
Federal  funds  for  establishint;  aulcj- 
mated  data, systems  and  for  analyzing 
r-xistint,'  administrative  records.  The 
bill  also  rewards  up  to  10  States  for 
conducing  larKC-scale  demonstration 
prot,'iams  on  foster  cai'e  pn-vention. 
family  reunilication.  or  timely  termi- 
nation of  parental  rights. 

I  hope  my  colleat,'ues  in  the  Senate 
will  join  us  in  this  effort. 
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By    Mr,    GORF:   ifor    himselt.    .Mi. 

C.KA.s.si.KY.  Mr.  Doi.K,  Mr.  Fokd. 

Mr.     Bkkaux.     Mr.     K.\on.     Mr. 

\.a\i'.     Mrs.     Kas.skb.m'.m.     .Mi. 

Bi'KNs.      Mr.      Pkkssi-KK.      Mr, 

Si.Mi'SON.     .Mr.     Stkvkns.     Mr. 

KoHi,.         Mr,         Kkiihv,         Mr. 

Tui!HM(iNi).     Mr.     Dasciu.k.    Mr, 

D'A.MA'nt,      ,Mr       CocHKAN.      Mr, 

Mi'UKowsKi.    .\lr.    Kastkn,    Mr, 

BciNU.  and  Mr,  Spkctkk): 

S.  2810.  A  bill  to  recofjnize  the  uni<iuc 

status    of   local    exchanK:e    carriers    in 

providing  the  public  switched  network 

infiasti-ucture  and  to  ensure  the  broad 

availability       of       advanced       public 

swiiihed     network     infrastructui-e:     to 

the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science. 

and  Transportation. 

LOCAL  KXCHANOK  INFUASTRt'CTUKK 

MoiiKHNiZAnoN  \rv 
•  Ml  c.oRH.  Mr.  President,  for  more 
than  11)0  years,  our  Nation  has  led  the 
world  in  the  ust>  of  telecommunications 
to  meet  the  needs  of  both  an  expanding 
economy  and  an  increasingly  complex 
society.  But  as  the  end  of  the  century 
draws  near,  the  United  States  is  in 
dani^er  of  losinn  its  lead.  Unless  we  act 
soon,  our  Nation  will  miss  opportuni- 
ties to  improve  the  day-to-day  lives  of 
its  people  and  it  will  lose  one  of  its 
most  importani  .-sources  of  competitive 
advantage  in  an  intetrrated  Klubal  econ- 
om.y. 

Just  as  we  rec{)nnize  the  need  for 
modernization  of  our  roads,  bridjies. 
water  supply,  and  transit  systems,  so 


I  tnu:sL  we  realize  the  need  to  mod- 
•  :  iiizc  our  telecommunications  infra- 
structure. In  ID.'ifi.  this  Nation  commit- 
ted itself  lo  the  construction  of  an 
Interstate  Hit,'hwa.v  System  that  has 
been  a  primary  influence  on  oui-  econ- 
om.v.  Today.  Federal  and  State  trovei'n- 
ments  must  take  a  series  of  regulatory 
and  statutory  actions  to  ensure  Ameri- 
cans have  access  to  the  world's  most 
advanced  communications  capabilities. 

As  a  first  step  in  this  process.  I  spon- 
sored the  Hi^'h  Performance  Computin^^ 
Act  of  1991.  to  accelerate  the  deploy- 
ment of  a  national  fiber  optic  network. 
This  bill  became  law  last  year. 

II  is  important  that  States  act  on 
telecommunications  policy  issues  with- 
in their  jurisdiction.  My  State  recog- 
nizes, as  a  document  from  the  Ten- 
nessee Department,  of  Economic  and 
Communit.v  Development  indicates, 
that  "telecommunications  eliminates 
barriers  of  tjeoMfraphy  and  time  on  serv- 
ice and  coordination.  It  has  redefined 
the  base  level  of  customer  service  in 
entire  industries  and  chan^red  the  proc- 
ess of  market  innovation  in  others."" 

In  response  to  the  need  to  promote 
investment  in  telecommunications,  the 
Tennessee  Public  Sei'vice  Commission 
and  State  telephone  companies  devel- 
oped FYI  Tennessee,  a  lO-.vear  master 
plan  for-  the  development  of  new  and 
expanded  telecommunications  infra- 
structure in  all  95  Tennessee  counties. 
Several  other  States  have  adopted 
similar  plans  or  are  K'ivinn  them  active 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  today  20  of  our  col- 
leag^ues  join  me  in  introducing  the 
Local  KxchanK'e  Infrastructure  Mod- 
ernization Act  of  1992  to  address  the 
particular  needs  of  the  puMi.  switched 
network,  the  universally  accessible 
telephone  s.vstem  to  which  an.y  user 
can  connect  throus:h  local  telephone 
companies. 

The  Communications  Act  of  1934  has 
proven  hiMJhly  effective  in  meeting  its 
stated  \iOA\  of  making'  "available,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  rapid,  efficient,  nation- 
wide *  *  *  wire  and  radio  communica- 
tions service."' 

But  because  si^jnificant  changes  have 
occurred  since  1934.  not  the  least  of 
which  was  the  breakup  of  .M'^'v-T.  and 
the  emei't^ence  of  enhatK  rd  tele- 
<'ommunicati(jns  services,  national 
telecommunications  policy  must  be  re- 
vised to  account  for  these  new  reali- 
ties. 

Just  as  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  has  been  effective  foi-  voice  tele- 
phone service,  the  letrisl.i!  imi  1  and  my 
colleaMJUes  introducf  t(;ii.i.\'.  would  es- 
tablish a  policy  lo  pnimoie  the  deplo.v- 
menl.  sharing',  and  reliability  of  a  na- 
tional public  switched  network  for  en- 
'uAV.i  t  li  telecommuiiK  .ti  ions  services, 

.Ml.  President,  it  we  arc  to  ensure 
thai  our  Nation  has  a  telecommuni- 
cations infrastructure  that  will  serve 
our  needs  in  the  21st  cent  my,  Contjress 
must  act. 


Prior  to  its  brcakuii,  .AT&T  per- 
formed two  funi  tions  that  were  impor- 
tant to  the  development  and  operation 
of  the  public  switched  network.  First, 
.AT&T  functioned  as  the  network  bank- 
er through  its  management  of  settle- 
ment procedures  which  divided  the  rev- 
enues amont;  telephone  companies. 
Second.  .AT&'l"  ni.matrod  the  iiulMic 
switched  network  and  throu^rh  Western 
Klectric  and  Bell  Laboratories,  planned 
the  deployment  of  facilities  and  serv- 
ic:es  and  set  standards  for  the  provision 
of  telephone  servit  e. 

When  AT&T  was  divest (.-d  of  its  oper- 
atint,'  companies,  a  void  was  created. 
The  financial  responsibility  exercised 
by  AT&T  was  I'eplaced  l)y  the  National 
Kxchan^te  Carriers  Association,  which 
administers  the  bankint;  function. 
However,  the  network  plannintr  and 
standard  setting'  responsibilities  for 
the  telephone  industry  were  not  rep- 
licated b.v  a  similar  mechanism.  While 
the  Nation's  1,300  telephone  companies 
have  souu'^ht  to  m.iximize  the  efficiency 
.mil  reliaiulitv  of  the  public  switched 
network  throu^'h  voluntary  arrang'e- 
rnents.  there  is  neither  a  comprehen- 
sive nor  formal  mechanism  for  overall 
network  nianatrement,  .My  collea^'ucs 
ami  I  lielieve  that  such  management 
and  ijlannini.;  is  essential  to  ensure  not 
nnl\-  tile  continued  interconnectivity 
and  inlei'operability  of  the  public 
switched  netwoik.  but  also  to  tjuaran- 
tee  the  reliability  of  the  existing,'  uni- 
versal voice  telephone  service,  Cer- 
tainl.v.  the  dramatic  network  disrup- 
tions that  occurred  last  summer  in  var- 
ious parts  of  the  country,  were  ample 
evidence  that  deployment  of  new  tech- 
noloHfies  to  upg'rade  the  public  switched 
networks  must  be  done  throu^ch  a  care- 
ful and  prudent  process.  Our  society 
and  economy  have  too  much  at  stake 
to  allow  anylhin.i;  less. 

Therefore.  Mr,  President,  our  leffisla- 
Lion  provides  for  necessar.v  chansjes  in 
our  national  telecommunications  pol- 
ic.v  to  promote  not  only  the  continu- 
ation of  our  existing  hi^'hly  reliable, 
interoperalile  and  interconnected  pub- 
lic switched  network,  but  also  the  evo- 
lution of  that  network. 

Spccificall.v.  our  let^islation  seeks  to 
ensure: 

Universal  service  at  reasonable  rates: 

Universal  availabilit.y  of  advanced 
network  capabilities  and  information 
service: 

A  seamless  nationwide  distribution 
netwo!  k; 

Hi^jh  standards  of  quality  for  ad- 
vanced network  services;  and 

Adequate  c(5nmiunications  for  public 
health,  safet.y.  defense,  education,  and 
emerj^ency  preparedness. 

In  oilier  words,  our  letjislation  seeks 
to  t^uarantee  that  every  American,  re- 
^'ardless  of  whiM'c  they  live,  will  have 
.111  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  in- 
forniat  ion  at;e. 


AMKNDIMENTS  TO  THK  COMMUNICATION^  ACi  ul- 
1934 

We  would  accomplish  these  troals  by 
iimendintr  the  Communications  Act  in 
two  meanint(ful  ways. 

.\.  NKTWORK  PI.A.SMNG  A.NlI)  INTKRCONNECTlON 
.STANDARIIS 

The  IcRislation  directs  the  FCC  to 
prescribe,  within  180-days  of  enact- 
ment, regulations  that  require  joint  co- 
ordinated network  plannint;  by  local 
exchang^e  carriers  m  the  provision  of 
th(>  public  switched  network  infra- 
structure and  services. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  continued 
growth  of  competitive  alternatives  in 
lonti  distance  and  local  telephone  serv- 
ice, the  let^islation  further  requires  the 
development  of  standards  for  inter- 
connection between  the  local  exchang'e 
carriers'  public  switched  network  and 
other  telecommunications  providers 
and  users.  The  standards  are  to  be  de- 
veloped by  appropriate  standard-set- 
tm^"-  bodies, 

H,  INKKASTRUCTURE  SHAR1.\'G 

To  ensure  that  consumers  served  by 
smaller  telephone  companies  or  rural 
customers  are  not  left  behind  in  the  in- 
formation a;;e.  the  letjislation  calls  for 
leMTulatJons  to  empowei-  local  exchang'e 
carriei's  lackin^r  economies  of  scale  to 
obtain  t-rom  another  local  exchang'e 
carrier,  the  sharinsr  of  that  carrier's 
putdic  switched  network  infrastruc- 
ture. The  le^rislation  directs  that  when 
such  a  request  for  infrastructure  shar- 
ing is  made,  the  carrier  receiving  the 
request,  is  required  to  share  its  infra- 
structure. 

The  Commission  has  180  da.vs  from 
enactment  to  promulgate  regulations 
governing  the  business  arrangements 
lietween  local  exchange  carriers  ema- 
nating from  infrastructure  sharing.  In 
the  short  term,  infrastructure  sharing 
will  ensure  that  all  consumers  have  ac- 
cess to  sophisticated  services  made 
available  by  introducing  intelligence 
into  the  local  telephone  networks. 
Services  such  as  caller  LD.,  return  call, 
and  call  forwarding,  are  just  the  first 
generation  of  these  intelligence  serv- 
ices and  these  services  may  not  be 
available  in  rural  telephone  exchanges 
unless  the  customers  can  access  a  so- 
phisticated switch,  owned  by  another 
company,  in  an  adjoining  service  area. 
By  the  same  token,  the  arrangements 
necessary  for  rural  telephone  cus- 
tomers to  make  800  calls  require  access 
to  sophisticated  data  bases,  Appar- 
entl.y.  routine  services  such  as  credit 
card  calls  cannot  be  offered  by  local 
telephone  companies  unless  they  have 
the  ability  to  validate  the  credit  card. 
This  requires  access  to  a  data  base 
which  ma.v  be  maintained  by  a  dif- 
ferent telephone  company. 

Other  advanced  services,  such  as  new 
video  conferencing  and  electronic  im- 
aging systems  which  could,  for  exam- 
ple, permit  much  closer  consultation 
between  practitioners  in  small  rural 
clinics  and  sp<'cialists  in  ma.jor  metro- 
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poliUiii  iiitjdKiil  conlei-s.  will  be  avail- 
iible  if  we  maintain  the  capabiliMes  of 
the  public  switched  network. 

Furthermore,  not  to  ensure  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  shared  relationship 
amontf  local  exchange  carriers  would 
force  this  nation  to  choose  one  of  two 
alternatives:  We  would  either  have  to 
delay  evolution  of  the  public  switched 
network  or  effectively  drop  those  com- 
panies and  theii-  customers  off  the  net- 
work. Rural  markets  cannot  support 
the  Ki'owintf  sophistication  and  expense 
of  deployint,'  databases  operational  con- 
trol systems  and  advant  ed  di^'ital 
switches  necessary  to  provide  enhanced 
services  as  well  as  basic  telephone 
service. 

Neither  of  these  alternatives  is  ac- 
ceptable to  a  nation  that  is  dependent 
on  telecommunwations.  Make  no  mis- 
lake  about  it.  failure  to  pass  this  legis- 
lation would  present  us  with  this  unac- 
ceptable idioice. 

The  bill  directs  the  FCC  to  establisli 
MTUidelines  for  infrastructure  sharing' 
amontf  local  exchank'e  carriers.  Specifi- 
cally, the  regulations  must; 

Promote  economically  efficient  deci- 
sionmaking and  not  require  any  local 
exchange  carrier  to  make  an  uneco- 
nomic decision  that  is  contrary  to  the 
public  interest,  and 

Knsure  infrastructure  sharinK  is 
deemed  as  a  coprovision  of  service,  as 
is  telephone  service  toda.v  and  that  it 
IS  not  a  common  carrier  .service  when 
it  is  provided  pursuant  to  these  retfula- 
tions. 

KKKKCTS  ON  OM'HKIl  l,.AWH  OH  UKOCI. ATKINS 
ANTrrittST 

This  bill  contains  an  antitrust  ex- 
emption which  is  critical  to  the  effec- 
tive implementation  of  network  plan- 
ninti  and  infrastructure  sharintr.  The 
prescribed  activities  conducted  pursu- 
ant to  re^,'ulations  promuly'ated  by  the 
FCC  will  deemed  to  be  in  compliance 
with  antitrust  laws. 

SIONAI.INC. 

The  let;islation  would  permit  the  re- 
k'ional  bell  operating'  companies 
(RBOC)  t,o  transport  and  process  sig- 
nal in^  and  other  information  for  an- 
other local  exchange  carrier  in  an  ad- 
joining or  reasonably  proximate  serv- 
int,'  area.  An  RBOC  can  provide  this 
type  of  service  to  another  LKC  only  to 
the  extent  that  it  provides  it  to  itself. 

This  legislation  does  not  intend  to 
have  any  MFJ  interex('hant,'e  implica- 
tions. 

INTUASl'ATK  COMMUNICAI'IONS 

Finally,  the  legislation  maintains 
the  authority  of  each  State  to  regulate 
intrastate  (lomnuinications  services. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  how  impor- 
tant advanced  telecommunications 
services  will  be  to  our  people  and  our 
Nation.  One  thint^  is  cleai'.  however, 
with  the  United  States  place  in  the 
M:lobal  economy  increasintfl.v  defined  by 
its  role  as  a  center  for  the  transmission 
of  infoimation.  ideas,  and  imatres  and 


wiiii  .ulvances  in  our  quality  of  life  in- 
creasingly measured  by  our  ability  to 
communicate  effectively.  All  Ameri- 
cans have  a  vital  interest  in  the  future 
ability  of  the  public  switched  network 
to  deliver  new  telecommunications 
seivices. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  section-hy-sec- 
tion  analysis   be   printed   immediatel.v 
following'  my  remarks. 
S.  2810 

Uf  it  fnarlrti  by  the  Senate  and  Housv  ol  Hep- 
ri'aentalivi's  ol  Ihi'  United  Stall's  o)  Aineriia  iii 
CdiKjress  a.sxfiiihled. 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

Thi.s  Act  niiiy  be  oiled  a.s  the  "Local  Ex- 
change Infraslrueture  Modernization  Act  of 
1992'. 

SEC.  2.  K1NI)INC;.S. 

The  Con^ies.s  tlnil.s  that. 

(1)  a  ubi(iultous  hi«h  fiuallty  public 
hwitched  network  will  promote- 

(Ai  universal  .service  at  reasonable  rates; 

iB)  the  universal  availability  of  advanced 
public  switched  network  capabilities  and  In 
lormation  services; 

tC)  the  public  health,  safety,  national  de- 
I'lHise.  education  and  security  and  emergency 
preparedness: 

iD)  the  economic  development  and  quality 
of  life  by  brlnuinK  acce.ss  to  advanced  publli' 
switched  network  capabilities  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  re^tardk'ss  of  their  location; 

(E)  new  services  and  motivate  new  service 
providers  by  provldinx  unil'orni  accessibility 
and  liiteioperability; 

(F)  the  international  competitiveness  of 
American  industry:  and 

(G)  a  Seamless,  nationwide,  coordinated 
and  slate  ot'-the-art  public  switched  network 
thai  will  enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
Americans; 

(2i  the  increasing  technological  complexity 
and  need  lor  ubiquitous  infrastructure  capa- 
bility and  interoperability  of  the  publk- 
.switched  network  requires 

(Ai  shailnK-  of  the  public  switched  network 
infrastructure  and  functionality  between  and 
amon«  local  exchaiiKe  carriers; 

(B)  joint  loordiiuited  network  planning,  de- 
sign and  cooperative  implementation  anions 
all  local  exchange  carrieis;  and 

(Ci  development  of  standards  foi'  inter- 
connection between  the  local  exchantje  car- 
rier public  switched  network  and  others  by 
appropriate  standards-settinK  bodies; 

(3)  the  access  services  provided  by  the  local 
exchange  carrier  public  switched  netwoik  to 
competitive  caniers.  information  service 
provideis  and  others,  tie  these  diver.se  ele- 
ments into  an  interoperable  national  tele- 
communications network; 

(4)  a  ubiquitous,  advanced  local  cxchantje 
caiTier  public  switched  network  enhances 
the  function  and  availability  of  seivices  pro- 
vided by  all  caiTiers  and  all  othei'  persons 
accessin^^  the  local  exchange  carrier  public 
switched  network:  and 

(5)  it  is  in  the  publli  interest  to  promote 
development  of  the  public  switched  network 
by  local  oxchanKe  carriers  becau.se  they  - 

(Ai  have  universal  service  oblitfations  for 
KeoRiaphically  specific  serving  areas  for 
which  they  must  construct  a  ubiquitous  in- 
fiastruclure; 

(B)  provide  public  switched  network  serv- 
ices that  are  subject  to  regulation  with  re- 
spect to  lates,  terms  and  conditions; 

(C)  must  provide  network  access  to  their 
own  competitors  on  nondiscriminatory  rales, 
terms  an<l  conditions;  and 
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(Di   .11  >■    -iiDDliers   of   last   rrsorr    rn    rus 
tomei  -crvinn  area: 

SEC.  3.  .VMKNDMKNTS  TO  THE  CO'MMI  M<    \l  l<iN> 
ACT  OF  1934. 

(ai  Amkndmknt  to  Skchon  1.— Section  1  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
1511  Is  amended  by  deslMrnatinK  the  existint; 
text  as  .subsection  (a),  and  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

••(bi  The  Commission  shall  exercise  Its  au 
thorlty  so  as  to— 

••(li  preseive  and  enhance  universal  .seivlce 
at  reasonable  rates; 

"(2)  achieve  universal  availability  of  ad- 
vanced network  capabilities  and  information 
services; 

"(31  assure  a  seamless  nationwide  distribu- 
tion network  through  joint  network  plan- 
ning, coordination  anil  service  arrangements 
between  and  amonn  local  exchantje  carriers; 

"(4)  maintain  hi^h  st,indards  of  quality  foi' 
advanied  network  services:  and 

"(S)   assure   adequate   communkation    for 
the  public  health,  safety,  defense,  education, 
national  security  and  emergency  prepared 
uess.". 

ib»  AMKNDMKNT  m  Skction  2.-  Section  2(b) 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
152)  is  amended  by  deleting  •227"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "229". 

(<•!  AMKNKMKNT  m  SKCTION  3.— Section  3  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
1.53)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  definitions: 

(hhi  The  term  'local  exchanse  cairier' 
means  a  carrier  which— 

"(I I  is  required  to  provide  upon  request, 
under  tariff  or  subject  to  other  government 
oversight  (by  the  Commission  or  a  State 
commission),  interstate  and  intiastate  ac- 
cess services  and  telephone  exchange  service; 

"(2)  is.  or  was.  a  participant  in  one  or  more 
interstate  pools  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion, or  would  have  been  I'equired  to  partici- 
pate in  one  or  more  such  pools  had  the  car- 
rier been  enKawed  in  interstate  and  intra- 
state access  and  telephone  exchange  service 
while  such  participation  was  mandatory; 

"(3)  is  subject  to  the  re<iuirements  imposed 
by  the  Commission  or  a  State  commission 
related  to  the  provision  of  equal  access;  and 

"(4)  confoinis  with  the  provisions  of  the 
North  American  Numberinj?  Plan  applicable 
to  the  assinnment  of  numl)erinK  resources 
for  telephone  exchange  service,  as  defined  by 
the  Plan's  Administrator. 

"(ii)  The  term  'Modification  of  Final  Judtf- 
ment'  means  the  decree  entered  AuKUSt  24. 
1982,  in  United  States  v.  Western  Electric. 
Civil  Action  No.  82  0192  (United  Slates  Dis- 
ti'icl  Court.  District  of  Columbia).". 

(d)  A.MK.NIiMKNT  TO  TlTl.K  II.  -Title  II  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  19;M  (47  U.S.C.  201  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  addinK  at  'ii,'.!:i!  il'.rrc.if 
the  followiiiK  new  sections: 

-SEC.  228.  NETWORK  PLANNINti  A.NU  .s  I  A.MJ.MJU.s. 

"The  Commission  shall,  within  180  days 
following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section,  prescribe  retjulations  that  requii'e— 

"(I)  Joint  coordinated  nctwoik  planning, 
desiuii  and  cooperative  implementation 
amonn  all  local  exchange  carriei-s  in  the  pro- 
vision of  public  switched  network  infrastiuc- 
ture  and  .seivices;  and 

"(2)  ilevelopmenl  of  standards  for  inter- 
connection between  the  local  exchanKe  car- 
rier public  switched  network  and  others  by 
appropriat'"  ^Truvln;-'!  'Ji'triri'.-  i.ii.ivs 

"SEC.  229.  INUCVSIKl  (  ri  KK  SHAKINC.   VKItAM.h 
MKMS  liKlWKKN  OK  rVMONtJ  LUtAl. 
KX<-|1.V\<;K  CAKHIKIW. 

"(a)  Witliiu  Uiu  ii,i.',.->  iijUowinn  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  prescrilx"  reKulations  that  require 
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a  local  exchange  carrier  to  shaie  public 
switched  network  infrastructure  and 
functionality  with  reque-stinn  local  exchange 
can-lei's  lacking  economies  of  scale  or  scope, 
as  defined  in  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'local  exchange  carrier  lacking  econo- 
mies of  scale  or  scope"  means  any  local  ex- 
change carrier  which  serves  a  geographic 
area  for  which  it  lacks  economies  of  scale  or 
scope  for  the  particular  required  network 
functional  It.v. 

"(c)  The  regulations  governing  such  shar- 
ing between  or  among  local  exchange  car- 
riers shall— 

"(1)  promote  economically  efficient  deci- 
sion-making by  local  exchange  carriers; 

"(2)  not  require  any  local  exchange  carrier 
to  make  any  decision  that  is  uneconomic  or 
adverse  to  the  public  interest; 

"(3)  permit,  but  not  require,  joint  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  public  switched  net- 
work infrastructure  and  services  by  or 
among  local  exchange  carriers; 

"(4)  limit  their  applicability  to  local  ex- 
change carriers; 

"(.5)  ensure  that  a  local  exchange  carrier, 
when  sharing  any  infrastructure  or  providing 
any  functionality  to  other  local  exchange 
carriers  pursuant  to  this  section,  shall  not 
be  deemed  a  common  carrier  for  hire  when 
acting  in  this  capacity,  and  such  arrange- 
ment.s  shall  not  be  deemed  common  carrier 
services  by  the  Commission  or  by  any  State 
commission; 

"(6)  ensure  that  fair  and  rea.sonable  terms 
and  conditions  for  and  in  connection  with 
the  business  arrangement  described  in  this 
section  are  determined  by  local  exchange 
carriers  in  accordance  with  general  guide- 
lines contained  in  the  regulations  prescribed 
pursuant  to  this  section: 

"(7)  establish  conditions  that  promote  co- 
operation between  local  exchange  carriers; 
and 

"(8)  ensure  that  all  regulatory  rights  and 
obligations  for  and  in  connection  with  the 
business  arrangements  described  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  determined  exclusively  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  regulations  prescribed 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  enact  into  law  any  economic  support  cur- 
rently provitled  to  telephone  exchange  serv- 
ice or  enact  into  law  any  prohibition  with  re- 
gard to  new  economic  support  mechanisms 
for  telephone  exchange  service  oi'  any  .service 
nthei'  than  telephone  exchange  service. 
sKC.  230.  SICNAI.L1NG. 

.Molwiihstanding  any  othes'  law  or  an.v  re- 
striction or  obligation  imposed  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  pursuant  to 
Mollification  of  Final  Judgment,  no  local  ex- 
change carrier  shall  be  prohibited  from 
transporting  or  processing  signalling  and  in- 
formation for  another  local  exchange  carrier 
in  adjoining  or  reasonably  proximate  serving 
aieas  upon  i-equest  of  that  local  exchange 
carrier  to  the  same  extent  that  the  providing 
local  exchange  carrier  is  permitted  to  engage 
in  such  activities  fo:  its«'l! 
-SEC.  231.  INTRASTATE  CO.Vl.Ml  M(  .\  1  ION 

"Except  as  provided  in  section  2.  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  alter,  limit, 
or  supersede  the  authority  of  any  State  with 
respect  to  the  regulation  of  intrastate  com 
munication  scrvii  • 

SEC.   4.   ANTITRUST    IMMl MiV    K)K    I.O(  AI.    KX 
CH;\NCiK  CARRIKHS. 

(a)  Nothing  Loiuained  in  any  Federal  or 
State  antitrust  law  shall  render  unlawful 
any  action  taken  by  a  local  exchange  carrier 
pursuant  to  sections  228.  229.  and  230  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  or  any  individ- 


ual or  concerted  action  taken,  including  but 
not  limited  to.  lobbying  before  Congress  oi- 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  or 
communicating  by  any  means  with  other 
local  exchange  carriers,  by  any  local  ex- 
change carrier,  or  its  directors,  officers, 
agents,  employees,  affiliates,  subsidiaries, 
joint  ventures,  counsel  or  other  persons  pur- 
porting to  act  on  behalf  of  such  carrier. 

(b)  Foi'  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  followinM 
terms  are  defined  to  mean: 

(1)  The  term  "Federal  Antitrust  Laws" 
means  the  Acts  known  as  the  Sherman  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.),  the  Clayton  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  12  et  seq.),  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  13  et  seq.),  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.).  all  subse- 
quent amendments  of  such  Acts,  and  any  and 
all  other  laws  which  have  been  or  ai'e  here- 
after enacted  to  I'egulate  or  prevent  con- 
tracts, combinations,  oi'  conspiiacies  in  re- 
straint of  ti'ade  or  monopolistic  practices. 

(2)  The  term  "State  Antitrust  Laws" 
means  all  laws  enacted  by  States  or  terri- 
tories within  the  United  States  or  their  po- 
litical subdivisions  which  are  patterned  after 
the  Federal  laws  known  as  the  Sherinan  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  I  et  seq.),  the  Clayton  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  12  et  seq.),  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  13  et  seq.),  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.),  or  any  sub- 
.sequent  amendments  to  such  Acts,  or  any 
other  State  laws  which  are  not  patterned 
after  such  Federal  Acts  or  amendments  but 
which  are  designed  to  regulate  or  prevent 
contracts,  combinations,  or  conspiracies  in 
restraint  of  trade  or  monopolistic  practices. 

LOCAI,  EXCHANGK  lNFKA.STRL'CTURK  MOD- 
KRNIZATION  ACT  OF  1992.  SKCTION-UV-SKC- 
TION  ANALYSIS 

.SHORT  TITI-K 

Local  Exchange  Infrastructure  Moderniza- 
tion Act  of  1992. 

I'INDINGS 
Congress  finds  that  an  ubiquitous  high 
quality  public  switched  network  is  in  the 
public  Interest:  that  the  technological  com- 
plexity of  the  network  requires  infrastruc- 
ture shai'ing.  network  planning  and  stand- 
ardization: and  that  it  is  in  the  public  inter- 
est to  promote  development  of  the  public 
switched  network  by  local  exchange  carriers. 

AMKNDMKNTS  TO  THE  COMMUNICATIONS  ACT  OK 
1934 

The  bill  adds  several  new  sections  to  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  including: 
AuthoTitu 

Section  3(ai  would  add  a  new  subsection  (b) 
to  Section  1  of  the  Communications  Act  f47 
U.S.C.  151].  Section  One  refers  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act  and  cieates  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  New  sub- 
section (b)  specifies  that  the  Commission 
shall  exercise  its  authority  so  as  to:  Preserve 
an<i  enhance  universal  service  at  reasonable 
rates;  achieve  universal  availability  of  ad- 
vanced network  capabilities  and  information 
services;  assure  a  -seamless  nationwide  dis- 
tribution network  through  joint  network 
planning,  coordination  and  service  airange- 
ments  between  and  among  local  exchange 
carriers;  maintain  high  standards  of  quality 
foi'  advanced  network  services;  and  assure 
adequate  communication  for  the  public 
health,  safety,  defense,  education,  national 
security  and  emergency  preparedness. 
Defmitwn.s 

Section  3(b)  adds  a  new  subsection  (hh)  to 
the  definitions'  section.  Section  3  of  the  Act 
[47  U.S.C.  153).  The  new  subsection  defines 
the  term  "Local  Exchange  Carrier"  as  a  car- 


rier which:  Ls  required  to  provide  interstate 
and  intrastate  access  services  and  telephone 
exchange  service  upon  request:  is  or  was  a 
participant  in  an  interstate  pool  established 
by  the  Commission  or  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  participate  had  that  carrier  been 
engaged  in  telephone  exchange  service  while 
such  paiticipation  was  mandatory;  is  subject 
to  the  equal  access  requirements  of  the  FCC 
or  State  Commission;  and  conforms  to  the 
provisions  of  the  North  American  Numbering 
Plan. 

Analysis 

Local  exchange  carrier  is  defined  so  as  to 
include  in  this  Act.  carriers  that  are  respon- 
sible for  maintaining  and  operating  the  pub- 
lic switched  network. 

Section  3(c)  adds  four  new  sections  to  Title 
II  of  the  Act  (47  U.S.C.  201  et.  .seq.]. 

Network  Plannmg  and  Standards 

The  FCC.  within  180  days  of  enactment,  is 
to  pre.scribe  regulations  that  require:  joint 
coordinated  network  planning,  design  and 
cooperative  implementation  among  all  local 
exchange  carriers;  and  development  of  stand- 
ards for  interconnection  between  the  public 
switched  network  and  others. 
Analysis 

This  section  provides  explicit  authority  for 
local  exchange  carriers  to  engage  in  network 
planning.  This  authority  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent network  outages  and  to  promote  the  re- 
liability of  the  public  switched  network  by 
ensuring  that  a  local  exchange  network  can 
function  in  an  interoperable  manner  and 
that  the  network  will  be  shaped  to  meet  the 
heads  of  all  areas  and  customers. 
Infrastructitrp  Sharing  Arrangements  Between 
or  Among  Loral  Exchange  Carriers 

Within  180  days  of  enactment,  the  Commis- 
sion must  prescribe  regulations  requiring 
local  exchange  carriers  to  share  public 
switched  network  infrastructure  with  re- 
questing local  exchange  carriers  that  lack 
economies  of  scale  necessary  to  acquire  such 
infrastructure.  This  section  also  prescribes 
the  principles  that  will  be  required  under 
these  regulations. 

Analysis 

This  new  section  would  require  local  ex- 
change carriers  to  share  infrastruclui'e  tech- 
nology with  other  local  exchange  carriers, 
such  as  small  carriers  in  rural  areas,  and 
allow  requesting  carriers  to  gain  access  to 
services  and  facilities  that  they  cannot  eco- 
nomically acquire  on  their  own.  The  pur- 
poses is  to  prevent  a  situation  where  two 
classes  of  telephone  customers  are  created — 
information  rich  and  information  poor.  This 
section  would  require  local  exchange  carriers 
that  offer  these  services  and  facilities  to 
share  their  infrastructure  with  other  local 
exchange  carriers  that  request  sharing.  This 
will  ensure  that  customers  in  all  areas  of  the 
countiy  can  have  access  to  quality  tele- 
communications services. 

Nothing  in  this  section  would  in  any  way 
limit  the  obligation  of  local  exchange  car- 
riers ("LEC")  to  publicize  infrastructure  in- 
formation or  other  information  under  the 
FCC's  Open  Network  Architectu''9  ("ONA") 
requirements.  Provisions  aie  made  in  this 
bill  to  require  LECs  to  develop  standards  of 
interconnection  between  LECs  and  other  car- 
riers by  appropriate  standard  setting  bodies. 
Signalling 
This  new  section  makes  clear  that  local  ex- 
change carriers  shall  not  be  prohibited  from 
transporting  or  processing  signalling  and  in- 
formation for  and  at  the  request  of  another 
local  exchange  carrier  in  adjoining  or  nearby 
areas. 
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Aiialvsis 

Sl^niUllHK^  ii*  an  iriHK)ilniit.  lechnlial  loiii- 
[loiu'iit  of  an  advaiu  ed  teleeomniunirAtiona 
network  It.  functions  as  a  separate  network 
to  si't  up.  nmintaln  ami  disconnect  inessaKt- 
tralllc.  Informaiion  passed  over  the  signal 
linir  network  may  also  Iniorin  the  loial  ex- 
ihaime  I  airier  about  how  to  route  a  lall. 
whom  to  1)111  and  what  features  should  be 
provided.  The  slxnalllnM  function  tjikes  on 
added  importance  as  more  udvaiued  tunc 
tlons.  such  as  new  information  services,  aie 
offered  to  customers.  SiwnalllnK  infiastruc 
ture  is  very  expensive  and  many  local  ex- 
chaiiKe  canU'is  woulil  therefore  b««  unable  to 
offer  advamed  Information  services  to  their 
customeis  without  the  authority  xranted  in 
this  bill. 

The  Hell  OivMntiiik'  Compunles  fBOC'si 
already  have  an  exemption  under  the  ■Modi- 
fication of  Final  .JudKinent'  ("MbM"!  to 
allow  siKtinlllnK  for  adinlnlstiative  services 
ihcy  provide  for  them.selves.  This  section 
would  allow  UOCs  upon  renuesl.  to  provlile 
the  same  simiallinK  services  (or  KKCs. 
hitiuxidlf  CoMmuHtmluin 

This  section  makes  clear  that  iiothinK  In 
this    bill    supersedes    state    authority    over 
intrastate  coiiwnunicatlon. 
Analysis 

This  section  merely  reaffirms  Stale  juris- 
diction over  Intrastate  i  ommunlcatloii  serv- 
ices. 

AN-rnuusr  immunity  koh  uipai,  kxchanoi': 

CAnltlKKS 
Section  I  provides  antittust  imnuinlty 
under  the  Sherman  Act.  Clayton  Act,  the 
Koblnson-Patman  Act.  the  KTC  Act  and  all 
State  Antitiust  Laws  for  actions  taken  pur- 
suant to  the  bill. 

.Analysis 

A  nai  row  antitrust  immunity  is  lenuired 
to  implement  the  authority  manted  in  the 
.sections  on  network  planning  ami  standard 
izatioti.  infrastructure  sharinx  and  sinnal 
linir.  This  .section  is  needed  .so  as  to  p(?rmlt 
the  contemplated  activity  to  occur,  to  make 
clear  that  It  is  in  the  public  interest  and 
thus  not  in  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

•  Mr  C.RASSLKY.  Mr.  Piesitlotif.  1  am 
liclitchlfd  to  join  my  collcaKUt'  from 
'renncsst'e  in  introduoiriK  the  Gore- 
Grassiey  Local  K.xchannc  Inftastruc- 
ture  Modernization  Act  of  1992. 

With  this  legislation,  we  are  literall.v 
pavint:  the  road  to  America's  future 
to  improve  rnir  economy,  to  enhance 
our  world  competitiveness,  and  to 
maintain  our  preeminence  in  the  field 
of  telecommunications. 

Toda.v.  we  are  takin>i  decisive  steps 
to  assure  that  all  Americans  share  the 
benefits  of  a  modern  telecommuni- 
cations infrastructure,  renardless  of 
whether  they  live  and  work  in  rural  or 
urban  areas.  These  benefits  inclutle  not 
only  e.xpandinir  job  opportunities,  but 
also  the  delivery  of  social  services, 
education,  and  health  care  which  are 
crucial  to  an  improved  quality  of  lif'?. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  extend  m.v 
appreciation  for  the  leadership  and  ini- 
tiative of  the  officials  and  members  of 
the  U.S.  Telephone  Association  [USTA) 
which  represents  well  over  1,100  of 
.America's  local  telephone  companies. 

For  several  years,  I  have  lieen  work- 
ing hard  to  assure  that  riu'al   Ameri- 


cans enjoy  the  benefits  of  state-of-the- 
art  telecommunications  services,  and 
to  seek  the  means  to  iissure  that  i  ural 
economic  development  and  rural  qual- 
ity of  life  are  encouraiced  by  these  ad- 
vances. For  instance.  I  worked  exten- 
sively to  assist  Iowa  telephone  compa- 
nies put  toifcthei  what  is  now  called 
the  Iowa  Network  Services.  And  as  a 
member  of  the  congressional  board  to 
the  Office  i)f  Technolojjy  Assessment,  I 
renut!Sled  that  a  study  be  conductoil  to 
determine  how  we  can  best  encourage 
these  rural  development  jjoals  through 
telecommunications.  More  recently, 
durinj?  the  consideration  last  year  of  S. 
173.  the  Tele<omrnuni(  ations  Kquip- 
ment  Research  and  Manufacturinij 
Competition  Act  of  1991.  I  worked  vit,-^- 
orou.sly  to  se<;ure  the  adoption  of  the 
Prossler-Grasaiey  rural  telephone  pio- 
tection  amendment. 

Recoijnizin^'  my  keen  interest  and  ac- 
tive involvement  in  rural  tele- 
communications and  economic  devel- 
opment issues,  last  December,  USTA 
representatives  approached  me  to  seek 
my  leadership  In  shepherdintr  this  pro- 
posal throuirh  the  Senate.  Sin<e  this 
legislation  will  be  referred  to  both  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  Com- 
merce Committee,  USTA  wanted  a  lead 
Senator  from  both  committees.  I  am 
proud  to  join  Senator  Gohk  in  this 
task. 

I  am  also  pleaserl  to  note  that  this 
Ick'islation  has  the  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  telephone  interests  which  make 
up  what  is  called  the  Rural  Telephone 
Coalition.  Its  members  include  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Telecom  Association,  the 
National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Organization  for  the 
Protection  and  Advancement,  of  Small 
Telephone  Companies. 

In  a  letter  thanking'  me  for  my  lead- 
ership in  this  effort,  they  stated  that 
the  bill  "is  of  vital  importance  to  all 
consumers.  It  will  significantly  help  in 
preserving  the  availability  of  universitl 
service  at  reasonable  rates  on  the  na- 
tion's local  exchantce  network." 

Mr.  President,  durintf  the  1939  World 
Fair,  the  most  popular  attraction  was 
Gent'ial  Motors'  "Futurama  '  exhibit 
which  provided  a  i^limpse  into  the  fu- 
ture. It  was  a  look  ahead  to  the  year 
1960. 

Central  to  that  1939  vision  of  the  fu- 
ture was  a  system  of  express  hi>jhways 
which  GM  believed  would  be  a  key 
component  in  renewin^r  America's 
cities,  in  developing  rural  areas,  in  cre- 
ating: new  jobs,  and  in  improvint?  the 
efficiency  of  the  economy. 

Like  man.v  visions,  it  mitrht  have 
been  dismissed  as  another  impossible 
or  impracticable  Utopia.  But  for  the 
most  part,  what  seemed  impossible  in 
1939,  became  a  reality. 

And  consequently,  our  Nation  devel- 
oped a  modern  system  of  interstate  and 
State  hitjhways  which  has  been  crucial 
to  the  economic  ^'rowth  of  largely  rural 
areas  such  as  m.v  home  State  of  Iowa. 


■Ji/nr  1.  i:ni-j 

Today,  for  example,  there  are  nearly 
113,000  miles  of  hik'hways  throuijhout 
the  Strtte  of  Iowa  as  well  as  2H.000  high- 
way bridges.  These  highways  and 
bridges  are  a  critical  part  of  the  trans- 
portation  infrastructure  of  our  State 
whi<  h.  along  with  our  railroads,  air- 
ports, and  rivers,  support  our  principal 
industries  such  as  manufacturing,  agri- 
culture, finance,  and  services. 

But  just  as  in  1939,  today  we  must 
have  a  vision  of  tomorrow.  Today,  we 
must  see  that  a  different  kind  of  infra- 
structure will  be  just  as  critical  to  our 
ability  to  compete  in  an  information 
eionomy. 

It  is  the  telecoiTimunications  infra- 
structure that  will  support  the  growth 
of  new  information-based  industries 
and  will  permit  existing  information- 
intensive  Industries  such  as  the  Insur- 
ance industry  whith  is  a  major  pres- 
ence in  Iowa  to  expand  and  to  become 
more  efficient. 

Telecommunications  infrastructure 
will  also  enable  manufacturers  to  oper- 
ate tnore  efficiently  and  to  develop 
products  which  will  be  more  competi- 
tive in  the  global  marketplace.  For  ex- 
ample, companies  like  .John  Deere 
which  employs  well  over  13,000  families 
in  Iowa,  can  take  advantage  of  tele- 
communications to  strengthen  its  posi- 
tion as  a  leader  in  the  manufacture  of 
farm  machinery  and  equipment. 

There  is  no  fjuestion  that  the  United 
.Slates  is  well-positioned  generally  to 
compete  in  a  global  information  econ- 
omy. We  have  the  best  telecommuni- 
cations infrastructure  of  any  of  the 
world's  leading  economic  powers,  in- 
cluding Japan.  But  how  long  will  this 
last? 

Mr.  President.  I  would  remind  m.v 
colleagues  that  at  one  time  the  same 
could  be  said  of  our  transportation  in- 
frastructure. Unfortunat(!l.v.  that  is  no 
longer  the  case.  Of  those  26.000  highway 
Ididges  in  Iowa  to  which  I  referred, 
about  I  out  of  3  is  either  functionally 
obsolete  or  structurally  deficient. 

In  New  York,  that  number  is  2  out  of 
3  and  we  have  all  read  stories  of  con- 
crete and  steel  bridges  in  New  '\'ork 
City  being  propped  up  by  wooden  pil- 
lars as  a  stopgap  measure.  By  one  esti- 
mate, we  have  an  infrastru(;ture  deficit 
in  this  country  of  %1M  billion.  While 
Congress  has  recently  enacted  legisla- 
tion to  help  close  this  gap  in  our  tradi- 
tional infrastructure,  we  are  now  being 
asked  to  pa.v  the  bills  for  years  of  ne- 
glect. 

As  we  play  catch- up.  traffic  flows 
freely  over  the  autobahn  in  Oerinany 
and  the  French  move  ahead  with  high- 
spf!ed  trains. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  scenario— a 
decline  from  worUI  leader  to  also  ran 
does  not  repeat  itself  in  the  arena  of 
telecommunications. 

To  prevent  that  from  happening,  we 
must  take  steps  today  to  see  that  our 
telecommunications  infrastructure  is 
modernized. 


■lum'  4.  1992 
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Furthermore,  it  is  crucial  that  the 
benefits  of  a  modern  telecommuni- 
cations infrastructui-e  are  available  to 
all  parts  of  the  country.  We  cannot  en- 
sure long-term  economic  growth  in  this 
countr.v  if  we  fail  to  make  the  nec- 
e.s.sary  investments  in  technology,  cap- 
ital and  infrastructure. 

Competition,  and  the  prolifei'ation  of 
networks  spawned  by  competition,  are 
iTiajor  factors  in  the  relative  strength 
of  our  telecommunications  infrastruc- 
ture today.  However,  equally  impor- 
tant is  the  role  played  by  the  public 
switched  telephone  network. 

I  am  particulaiiy  proud  of  the  crucial 
role  small  telephone  companies  play  in 
providing  the  local  exchange  portion  of 
this  network.  Their  facilities  are 
among  the  most  advanced  in  the  world 
and  these  companies  have  been  instru- 
mental in  exteniling  the  reach  of  the 
telephone  network  to  nearl.v  every 
household  and  business  in  the  country. 

There  are  over  1.50  telephone  compa- 
nies and  cooperatives  in  my  State  of 
Iowa.  In  fact.  Iowa  has  bragging  rights 
to  having  more  telephone  companies 
than  any  other  State. 

Through  my  years  of  working  with 
the  people  who  own  and  operate  these 
telephone  companies.  I  have  learned 
firsthand  just  how  critical  their  role 
has  been  in  facing  the  challenges  of  as- 
suring that  lowans  enjo.y  the  techno- 
logical advances  in  telecommuni- 
cations which  have  come  at  breakneck 
;.ed. 

Ihe  people  behind  Iowa's  telephone 
companies  care  about  their  commu- 
nities. They  care  about  the  economy, 
about  jobs,  and  about  the  future  of  our 
children.  And  they  realize  that  in  this 
fast-moving  information  age,  either 
rural  Arnericans  must  get  on  board,  or 
be  left  behind  in  the  dust.  Con- 
.sequently.  they  have  worked  hard  to 
overcome  the  (;hallenges  of  advancing 
technology  and  the  unique  obstacles  of 
difficult  terrain  and  sparse  population 
in  order  to  deliver  to  lowans  state-of- 
the-art  telecommunications  services. 

A  study  released  last  year  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Technology  Assessment  gave  me 
occasion  to  be  vei-y  proud  of  lowans 
who  operate  and  manage  our  tehsphone 
companies.  I  stn-vo  on  the  congressional 
I'lMid  to  the  0'Y.\.  an(i  I  had  earlier  i-e- 
1 1  nested  that  OTA  analyze  the  links  be- 
tween coinmunications  technologies 
and  rural  economic  development.  The 
study  is  entitled  "Rural  America  at 
the  Crossroads:  Networking  foi'  the  Fu- 
tui'e." 

One  portion  of  the  (JTA  study  show- 
'-•ased  the  successful  effort  by  128  of 
Iowa's  independent  telephone  compa- 
nies to  create  what  wc  call  the  Iowa 
.Network  .Services  as  an  example  to  be 
followed  by  other  telephone  companies 
from  other  States.  By  joiniri«  toKe.s, 
the  Iowa  N'elwoi-k  Services  lias  been 
able  to  provide  ,ui  i!!iiepeii(ieni  fiber 
iipiic  network  as  well  a.s  signalling  sys- 
:etn    .-fven    [SS7]    which    allows    tele- 


plujne  (  (inip.uiy  i  unipiit ei's  to  commu- 
nicate with  each  oi  her. 

My  great  appreruuion  for  the  tre- 
mi^nddus  foresiu'h!  and  leadership  of 
these  people  ks  one  reason  I  introduced 
recently  a  joint  resolution  designating 
September  14.  1992  as  National  Rural 
Telecommunications  Services  Week. 
So  far.  .'jl  Senators  have  joined  me  as 
cosponsors.  but  this  is  something  all 
Senators  should  want  to  support.  We 
should  take  time  out  to  provide  special 
recognition  and  offer  a  special  thanks 
to  the  accomplishments  and  commu- 
nity contributions  of  the  leaders  of 
America's  small  independent  telephone 
companies. 

Certainly,  words  of  praise,  recogni- 
tion, and  thanks  arc  warranted. 

But  America  needs  more  than  words 
from  Congress;  we  need  action.  The 
Gore-Gra.ssley  Local  Exchange  Infra- 
structure Modernization  Act  of  1992 
does  just  that. 

America's  telecommunications  infra- 
structure, is,  indeed,  at  a  crossroad. 
Leadership  from  Congress  today  is  cru- 
cial. 

It  was  as  recently  as  the  end  of  World 
War  II  that  almost  half  of  the  house- 
holfis  in  the  United  States  did  not  have 
telephone  service.  The  number  of  have- 
nots  was  even  higher  in  rural  states 
such  as  Iowa.  But  by  adopting  the  right 
public  policies,  including  the  expansion 
of  the  liural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration Program,  we  have  seen  tele- 
phone penetration  grow  to  93.4  percent 
nationwide  and  to  9.5.6  percent  in  Iowa. 
We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  slip 
backward  into  an  era  of  haves  and 
have-nots.  But  to  a.ssure  this,  we  must 
take  steps  to  remove  impediments  to 
the  modernization  of  the  telephone 
network  and  to  universal  access  to  ad- 
vanced network  capabilities. 

If  we  fail  to  take  these  steps,  the  ef- 
fects would  be  especially  severe  in 
rural  areas,  particularly  at  a  time 
when  the  rural  economy  in  .America  is 
already  facing  serious  problems.  I 
would  remind  my  colleagues  that  24 
percent  of  the  Nation's  population  and 
28  percent  of  its  workforce  live  In  lural 
areas. 

A  report  prepared  for  the  Rural  Eco- 
nomic Polii:y  Program  of  the  Aspen  In- 
stitute identified  both  the  problem  and 
the  opportunity  for  rural  Ainerica: 

What  makes  telecommunications  so  at- 
tractive as  a  rural  development  strategy  is 
its  potential  for  promoting  long-term 
growth,  diversification  and  stability.  Rural 
communities  are  not  just  losinK  their  tradi- 
tional industries;  they  are  not  attracting  the 
more  specialized  entrepreneuiial  businesses 
that  provide  value-added  services  to  niche 
markets.  By  investing  in  an  enhanced  tele- 
communications infrastructure  that  can 
serve  the  information-intensive  needs  of  to 
ilav's  businesses,  rural  America  can  hitch  its 
wuuon  to  a  rising  star. 

.Mr,  President.  a  rnodern  tele- 
conirnunii  at  ions  mfrasti'uct ure  can 
help  ovei'conie  the  major  disadvantage 
of    rural    coinmunities     primarily    dis- 


tance from,  and  lack  of  access  to,  infor- 
mation sources,  education,  and  health 
care.  Telecommunications  infrastruc- 
ture can  provide  vital  links  which  will 
permit  expanded  economic-  develop- 
ment in  rural  areas. 

For  example,  telecommunications 
opens  the  door  for  workers  in  rural 
areas  to  a  variety  of  jobs  in  the  grow- 
ing services  sector  of  the  economy  that 
would  otherwise  be  inaccessible  to 
them.  These  include  opportunities  in 
insurance,  financial  services,  tele- 
marketing and  other  information-in- 
tensive sectors.  Quality  of  life  in  rural 
America  is  also  improved  through  a 
modern  telecommunications  infra- 
structure by  facilitating  the  delivery  of 
social  services.  education  and 
healthcare. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lack  of  access 
to  a  modern  advanced  telephone  net- 
work, and  to  the  services  and  applica- 
tions it  supports,  could  exacerbate  the 
economic  problems  and  diminish  the 
qualit.v  of  life  in  rural  America. 

The  "Rural  America  at  the  Cross- 
roads" OTA  study  I  mentioned  earlier 
provided  .several  suggestions  to  help 
policymakers  assure  that  rural  eco- 
noinic  development  is  encouraged,  not 
discouraged,  by  rapid  advances  in  tele- 
coinmunications.  It  also  warned  that 
existing  "regulatory  restrictions  and 
antitrust  considerations  often  prevent 
or  impede  -  the  cooperation"  by  which 
■telecommunications  providers  can 
distribute  the  high  costs  and  diminish 
some  of  the  risk  of  investing  in  ad- 
vanced telecommunications  technology 
in  rural  areas." 

Unfortunately,  in  the  face  of  these 
regulatory  and  antitrust  obstacles,  we 
nevertheless  expect  and  rely  upon  otir 
Nation  s  1.300  local  exchange  carriers 
to  plan  and  manage  the  public  switched 
network  without  the  benefit  of  a  for- 
mal agreement.  Incredibly,  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  breakup  of  the  old 
Bell  System  and  in  an  era  of  increasing 
competition,  we  are  depending  on  good- 
will and  on  voluntary  cooperation 
among  all  these  telephone  companies 
to  keep  this  critical  portion  of  our  in- 
frastructure working 

Both  of  these  problertis  are  addressed 
in  the  Gore-Grassley  legislation  we  are 
introducing  today.  The  Local  Exchange 
Infrastructure  Modernization  Act  of 
1992  has  two  objectives. 

First,  it  will  peimit  coordinated  net- 
work planning  by  the  local  exchange 
carriers,  including  the  development  of 
standards  for  interconnection  among 
the  local  exchange  carriers  and  be- 
tween those  carriers  and  other  tele- 
communications providers  and  users. 

Second,  it  will  permit  the  sharing  of 
public  switched  network  infrastructure 
among  the  local  exchange  carriers 
which  is  especially  important  for 
smaller  telephone  companies  serving 
rural  areas  for  the  customers  of  those 
companies. 

Achieving  these  objectives  is  ex- 
tremely important  for  our  nation  as  a 
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wliult-  It  we  arc  lo  insure  that  the  pub- 
lic switched  network  continues  to  func- 
tion as  an  efficient,  reliable  element  of 
our  telecomnnmirations  infrastruc- 
ture. Moreover,  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant for  those  of  us  representing' 
States  with  lartce  rural  populations 
which  mijfht  otherwise  not  have  access 
to  new  network  technology  or  applica- 
tions. In  its  study  "Telecommuni- 
cations in  the  Aae  of  Information,"'  the 
National  Telecommunications  and  In- 
formation Administration  reached  the 
foUowinx  conclusion: 

Historically,  tlie  availabllltv  ol  telephone 
service  in  this  country  has  been  a  national 
concern  and  the  pursuit  of  'universal  .servke' 
has  been  a  lonc-standinn  national  uoal. 
Americans  must  renew  our  commitment  to 
this  goal  and  update  it  in  llttht  of  the  bene 
lU.s  that  today's  technolonies  can  brinw. 
Therefore,  U.S.  telecommunications  policy 
must  expand  on  our  yoal  as  we  move  into  an 
area  of  universal  Information  services.  Much 
has  been  accomplished  in  providing  basic 
voice  telephone  seiviue  to  all  Americans,  al- 
though more  must  be  done.  The  emergence  ol 
the  world  economy  has  biou«ht  with  it  new 
renulrements  for  national  telecommuni- 
cations poliiy.  Objectives  such  as  economic 
development  and  competitiveness  in  global 
markets  are  becoming  as  important  to  the 
well-beink'  of  the  U.S..  populace  as  telephone 
penetration  rates. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  has  the  op- 
portunity to  take  steps  now  to  secure 
the  economic  future  of  this  country 
and  to  enable  all  businesses  and  all 
households  iet,'ardless  of  whether  they 
are  located  in  our  lar>,'est  metropolis  or 
in  our  most  isolated,  ruial  i-etjions  -to 
share  in  that  future.  I  urpe  my  col- 
leaKues  to  join  us  in  prompt  consider- 
ation and  passau'e  of  the  Local  Kx- 
chan^'e  Infi-astiucturc  Modeini/.ation 
Act  of  1U92  which  will  set  us  on  the 
rii^ht  course.* 

Mr.  DOLK  Mi.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  today  to  join  my  coUeajjues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  introducing,' 
the  Local  Kxchanjje  Infrastructure 
Modernization  Act  of  1992. 

My  friends  from  Iowa  and  Tennessee 
and  Montana  will.  I  think,  fully  de- 
scribe the  details  of  this  innovative 
and  timely  let^islation.  I  don't  need  to 
repeat  them  hei-e.  What  I  would  like  to 
say  is  this:  The  information  atje  is 
here.  It's  vital  that  Amci  leans  be  part 
of  it.  Its  especially  vital  that  all  I 
mean  all  Americans  share  in  its  bene- 
fits, including  access  to  health  care, 
emerifcncy  services,  educational  re- 
sources and  business  development.  We 
cannot  tolerate  the  creation  of  infor- 
mation aue  haves  and  have-nots. 

Like  a  number  of  my  colleagues  join- 
inK  me  on  this  bill,  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
come  from  a  largely  I'ural  Slate.  I 
know  how  important  our  rural  tele- 
phone companies  are  in  ensuring'  basic 
communications  services  to  our  under- 
served  communities,  what  a  lifeline 
they  have  been  and  continue  to  be  for 
rural  Americans,  in  Kan.sas  and  else- 
where. The  service  they  provide  is  lit- 
erally irreplaceable. 


I  have  also  seen  firsthand  -as  re- 
cently as  last  week,  while  home  in 
Kansas  over  the  Memorial  Day  recess 
how  important  new  enhanced  commu- 
nications services  and  products  can  be 
to  the  (luality  of  life  and  the  economic 
well-bcintj  of  our  ruial  communities. 
As  we  have  developed  these  tech- 
nolok'ies.  thei-e  has  been  fear  on  the 
part  of  small  towns  and  rural  areas, 
and  the  independent  companies  that 
serve  them,  that  they  wont  be  avail- 
able—that for  reasons  of  densities, 
profitability,  or  lack  of  economies  of 
scale,  these  products  will  pass  them  by 
or  be  unaffordable. 

This  bill  is  an  effort  to  make  sure 
that  doesn't  happen.  It  requires  that, 
under  appropriate  safeguards,  the  net- 
work including  infrastructure  and 
.software  -providing  such  services  be 
fairly  shared  with  small  and  rural  com- 
panies. It  provides  a  mechanism 
through  which  larKe  telephone  com- 
pany assets  can  be  put  at  the  disposal 
of  those  smaller  companies  scrvintr 
rural  ai-eas,  to  the  benefit  of  both  and 
most  especially,  to  the  benefit  of  rural 
consumers:  doctors,  teachers,  business- 
people,  and  families. 

In  a  way.  Mr.  President,  I  see  this 
bill  as  a  companion  piece  to  S.  2100,  co- 
sponsored  by  myself  and  my  tfood 
friend  from  Montana.  Senator  Burns. 
That  bill  pi'ovides  incentives  for  the 
development  of  an  advanced  commu- 
nications network;  this  legislation 
would  require  that  rural  companies  - 
and  thus  rural  consumers^  have  access 
to  that  network  and  the  products 
it  carries. 

This  bill  is  in  part  the  i-esult  of  some 
difficult  nef,'otiations  between  interests 
often  opposed,  the  small  independent 
companies  and  cooperatives  servinii 
ruial  America  on  one  hand  and  the 
lart,'er  ret?ional  telephone  companies  on 
the  other.  In  the  end.  they  found  a  way 
despite  their  differences  to  support  a 
common  proposal  and  pull  tojjethor  for 
the  benefit  of  rural  and  other  under- 
served  Americans. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that 
we  in  the  Cont,'ress  should  be  able  to  do 
the  same.  I  ur^e  my  colleajjues  to  sup- 
port and  pass  this  initiative. 

Mr.  BURNS  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  join  with  my  distint^uished 
coUeatiue  from  Tennessee.  Senatoi' 
GOKK.  in  a^ain  pursuinK  let^islation  de- 
sijfned  to  expedite  the  modernization  of 
America's  telecommunications  infra- 
structure which  is  so  critical  to  our  na- 
tion's economic  and  social  future. 

Telecommunications  provides  the 
critical  links  in  an  infoi-mation  econ- 
omy. It  is  especially  important  for 
SUtes  like  Montana  with  lar^e  rural 
populations.  Telecommunications  can 
connect  people  to  jobs,  especially  in 
telemarketing,  financial  services,  in- 
surance and  a  variety  of  home-biised 
businesses. 

Telecommunications  can  also  im- 
piove  the  quality  of  life  in  rural  areas. 


Expanded  oppoi-tunities  for  distance 
learnint?  help  students  in  rural  commu- 
nities overcome  the  barriers  of  dis- 
tance. Medical  care  can  be  improved  by 
extendintr  the  reach  of  diagnostic  and 
evaluation  services  such  as  MRI  to 
rural  areas  throu^'h  telecommuni- 
cations. 

Telecommunications  can  improve  the 
tiuality  of  life  ^renerally  by  provldint? 
options  for  businesses  to  expand  tele- 
commuting proMrrams.  thereby  lessen- 
inif  congestion,  conservint,'  ener«:y.  re- 
ducinj^  pollution  and  assisting'  with 
child  care.  Just  last  week,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  conducted  a 
seminar  on  telecommuting'  as  part  of 
their  study  mandated  by  an  amend- 
ment I  offered  to  the  transportation 
appropriations  bill.  It  is  clear  that  the 
interest  in.  and  acceptance  of.  tele- 
commutink'  is  KrowintJ. 

If  we.  as  a  Nation,  are  to  take  full  ad- 
vantat^e  of  these  opportunities,  we  need 
a  modern  telecommunications  infra- 
structui-e  and,  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  infrastructure,  a  modern  public 
switched  telephone  network  which  is 
available  throuu'hout  the  country  in 
rural  as  well  as  in  urban  and  suburban 
areas. 

While  our  country  has  clearly  bene- 
fited from  competition  in  the  form  of 
new  services  and  an  increasintf  variety 
of  options  for  consumers,  we  also  must 
provide  for  the  management  of  the  pub- 
lie  switched  telephone  network  in  a 
competitive  environment.  In  addition, 
we  must  encourage  the  telephone  com- 
panies, large  and  small,  that  together 
provide  the  public  switched  telephone 
network  to  share  technolog.v  so  that 
the  development  of  the  network  is  as 
even  as  possible,  with  all  consumers 
able  to  have  access  to  a  modein  infor- 
mation platform. 

As  I  have  made  clear  many  times  be- 
fore, in  the  future,  we  need  a  switched 
broadband  telecommunications  net- 
work. In  the  meantime,  we  should 
make  certain  that  the  existing  net- 
work evolves  as  lapidly  as  po.ssible. 

The  bill  I  am  cosponsoring  today  will 
remove  some  existing  barrici-s  to  the 
full  utilization  of  the  public  switched 
telephone  network.  This  is  not  a  case 
of  the  government  favoring  one  indus- 
try over  another  or  one  component  of 
oui'  infrastructure  over  others.  Rather, 
this  bill  recognizes  that  existing  policy 
handicaps  the  telephone  industi-y  and 
that  policy  must  be  changed. 

There  are  many  other  steps  that  need 
to  be  taken,  including  adoption  of  the 
Communciations  Competitiveness  and 
Infrasti'ucture  Modernization  Act 
which  Senator  Gokk  and  I  have  also  in- 
troduced and  on  which  hearings  were 
held  earlier  this  year.  I  also  expect  the 
FCC  to  move  ahead  expeditiously  with 
a  final  decision  in  its  video  dialtone 
proceeding,  especially  now  that  it  has 
received  the  strong  endorsement  of  the 
White  House. 

I  look  forward  to  working  closely 
with  Senator  Gokk  on  this  mesisure  and 
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applauii  Ills  leadership  in  this  ai'ea  ol 
critical  importance  to  the  Nation. 
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liv    .Ml     C.DRE  (for   himself.   Mr. 
FoKD.   Mr.   Sakbanks.  and  Mr. 

Si  .MONK 

S.  2813.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  Gov- 
cinment  Printing  Office  an  electronic 
gatewa.v  to  provide  public  access  to  a 
wide  range  of  P'ederal  data  bases  con- 
taining public  inforiTiation  stored  elec- 
tronically: to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

C.I'O  GATKWAY  TO  OOVKK.VMKNT  ACT 

•  .Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  today. 
Senator  FoKD,  Senator  Sakuanks.  Sen- 
ator Simon,  and  I  are  introducing  the 
GPO  Gatewa.v  to  Government  Act, 
which  calls  for  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  to  dramatically  expand  its 
elforts  to  disseminate  Government  in- 
formation in  electronic  form  using 
computer  networks.  For  more  than  100 
years,  GPO  has  published  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  documents.  In  that  time, 
printing  technolog.y  has  changed  di'a- 
maticall.y  enabling  GPO  to  produce 
documents  more  quickly  and  more 
cheapl.v. 

Technology,  particularly  computer 
technology,  continues  to  impi-ove  at  an 
ever-increasing  i-ate.  fundamentally 
changing  the  wa.y  we  handle  informa- 
tion. We  no  longer  rely  solely  on  the 
pi'inted  page.  There  are  computer  data 
ba.ses  like  Lexis  Nexis  or  Dialog.  There 
are  high-speed  computer  networks  that 
allow  users  to  get  huge  volumes  of  in- 
formation from  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try in  seconds.  There  are  CD  ROMs 
that  contain  an  entii-e  encyclopedia's 
worth  of  information  and  fit  in  .your 
pocket.  Computers  and  computer  net- 
works are  putting  entire  libraries  of  in- 
formation at  our  fingertips. 

The  bill  we  aie  introducing  today 
will  ensure  that  the  Govei'nment  Pi'int- 
ing  Office  takes  full  advantage  of  this 
new  technology  to  make  Government 
information  more  available  to  Ameri- 
cans everywhei-e.  It  would  establish  the 
GPO  Gateway  to  Government,  an  elec- 
tronic gateway  to  which  users  could 
connect  via  compute:'  networks  in 
order  to  gain  access  to  dozens  of  dif- 
fei'ent  data  bases  containing  Federal 
Government  information. 

Today,  there  are  hundreds  of  data 
bases  maintained  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Using  a  computer  and  a 
modem  .you  can  get  data  on  toxic 
chemical  releases,  earthquake  loca- 
tions, economic  statistics,  new  treat- 
ments for  diseases,  books  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  and  much,  much 
more.  Unfortunately,  it  is  often  dif- 
ficult to  locate  these  data  bases  and 
even  more  difficult  to  connect  to  them. 
You  have  to  go  thi-ough  different  pi'oce- 
dures  and  use  different  software  for 
each  data  base.  Thci-c  is  no  common 
index  and  often  there  is  no  one  to  a.sk 
for  help. 

The  GPO  gatewa.v  called  for  in  this 
bill  will  allow  users  to  gain  access  to 
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gle system.  Depository  librai'ies.  which 
today  receive  free  copies  of  documents 
published  by  the  GPO,  will  be  given 
free  access  to  the  GPO  gateway,  allow- 
ing them  to  provide  their  communities 
with  more  inforination.  moi-e  quickly. 

The  bill  requiies  that  GPO  provide 
the  Congressional  Record  and  the 
F'ederal  Register  thiough  the  gateway 
within  1  year  of  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation. This  will  enable  average  citi- 
zens to  keep  track  of  the  actions  of 
their  Government.  Today,  big  compa- 
nies and  their  lobb.yists  get  the  Con- 
gressional Record  online  even  before 
it  is  pi'inted,  enabling  them  to  follow 
developments  on  the  Hill  as  they  hap- 
pen. In  contrast,  most  of  our  constitu- 
ents must  rel.v  on  the  media  for  news  of 
what  is  happening  in  Washington,  and 
if  they  arc  interested  in  a  particular 
bill  and  the  media  do  not  report  on  it. 
they  have  to  wait  a  week  or  two  for  the 
local  librai'.v  to  gel  the  Record  in  the 
mail. 

The  gateway  established  b.v  this  bill 
would  also  be  available  to  people  who 
wei'e  unable  to  go  to  a  depositoi'y  li- 
brary. By  using  the  telephone  system 
or  computer  networks  like  the 
Internet,  they  could  log  onto  the  gate- 
wa.v and  get  the  same  information 
availal)le  at  the  libi-ary.  To  cover  the 
expense  of  providing  this  service.  GPO 
would  charge  users  for  the  incremental 
cost  of  providing  the  data. 

Not  only  will  the  gatewa.v  provide  ac- 
cess to  the  Congressional  Record  and 
other  documents  that  GPO  has  in  elec- 
tronic form,  it  will  also  provide  a  wa.v 
to  access  data  bases  maintained  by 
other  agencies.  A  user  could  connect  to 
the  gateway,  choose  a  data  base,  and 
then  be  connected  b.v  the  gatewa.v  sys- 
tem to  the  agency  computer  that  con- 
tains that  data  base.  GPO  would  pro- 
vide catalogs  of  data  bases  available 
through  the  gateway  and  charge  for 
use  of  the  data  bases.  The  fees  col- 
lected would  then  be  used  to  offset 
both  the  cost  of  running  the  gateway 
and  the  additional  costs  of  making  the 
agency  data  bases  available  to  gateway 
users. 

The  gateway  would  not  prevent  com- 
puter users  from  connecting  directl.v  to 
agenc.v  data  bases;  it  would  just  pro- 
vide a  more  convenient  way  of  doing 
S(i  M, ■.!;',■  of  the  users  of  Government 
(i.i:.:  i  .i:  •  icularl.v  in  scientific  and  eco- 
r.i.::.,'  ::i  kis,  would  no  doubt,  continue 
to  connect  directl.v  to  the  agency  com- 
puters lo  get  the  data  they  need. 

The  bill  should  accelerate  the  devel- 
opment of  both  Government  and  com- 
mercial data  bases.  Providing  easier 
access  to  Government  data  bases  will 
lead  to  creation  uf  nirni-  publicly  acces- 
sible data  bases  throughout  the  Gov- 
ci-nment  and  improve  the  way  the  Gov- 
ernment disseminates  infoi'rnation. 
The  depositoi'y  libraries  will  be  able  to 
help  citizen.^  ilis.  over  the  power  of  data 
bases  and  (■•vp.mii  the  demand  for  elec- 


tronic data  services.  Commercial  data 
base  providei's  will  benefit  both  from 
the  increased  demand  for  their  prod- 
ucts and  the  increased  availability  of 
Federal  data.  No  doubt  many  users  of 
the  gateway  will  find  that  it  does  not 
really  meet  their  needs  and  will  turn  to 
the  private  sector  for  more  sophisti- 
cated and  more  specialized  data  serv- 
ices that  provide  them  with  the  infor- 
mation they  need  in  the  form  they 
need  it.  Toda.v.  man.v  companies  ai'e 
making  money  repackaging  Govern- 
ment data:  the  gateway  will  encourage 
and  assist  such  companies. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  important  leg- 
islation. Every  year,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spends  billions  of  dollars  com- 
piling and  maintaining  data  bases.  To 
recoup  that  investment,  we  need  to  en- 
sure that  this  information  is  widely 
available  so  it  can  be  put  to  the  best 
possible  u,se.  This  legislation  rep- 
resents an  important  step  in  that  di- 
rection. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2813 

lip  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  ttie  United  .Stales  of  America  in 
CoiigTesx  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

SKXn'iON  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"GPO  Gateway  to  Government  Act  of  1992". 
findings 
Skc.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 
il)   Federal   atrencies   increasinRly  receive, 
generate,  and  handle  public  information  in 
electronic  form; 

(2)  agency  possession  of  public  information 
in  electionic  form  has  stimulated  interest  in 
public  accessibility  of  that  information 
thiough  electronic  networks: 

(3)  for  substantial  numbers  of  Federal  elec- 
li'onic  databa.ses,  public  access  is  limited  by 
the  difficulty  and  hiKh  cost  of  locating  and 
accessing  the  data: 

(4)  public  access  to  public  electronic  infor- 
mation will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  creating 
electronic  g^atewa.vs  that  can  provide  access 
to  many  different  databases; 

(5)  public  access  to  government  electi-onic 
information  would  be  enhanced  by  increased 
coordination  between  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  and  other  Federal  agencies  in  set- 
ting standards  and  formats  for  databases,  in 
selecting  database  software.  and  in 
networking  different  databases; 

(6)  the  Office  of  the  .Superintendent  of  Doc- 
uments at  the  Government  Printing  Office  is 
the  appropriate  Federal  organization  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  an  electronic  gateway 
to  provide  online  access  to  electronic  public 
information  of  the  Federal  Government:  and 

(7)  information  available  thi'ough  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office's  online  access  pro- 
gram should  be  provided  without  charge  to 
depository  libraries,  as  designated  under 
chapter  19  of  title  44.  United  States  Code. 
and  priced  at  the  incremental  cost  of  dis- 
semination for  other  subscribers. 
AMKNOMENTS  to  title  44,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

SHC.  3. (a)  Title  44.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  chapter: 
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■   1001.    l-:.st.a)ll.-lllli'--!il    ul    pl.ii:i:n!i    I'M-   rtCfOSM 

to  eleclionU;  inlormalion. 
"■1002.    Dulles    of    Suporlntenilenl    of    Doou 

menlft. 
••400;<.  Koos. 
■1001.   Reiiuost,  for  piiblir  ( onimenl;  annual 

report. 
•400.^.  Aut  horiauion  of  iipproprUtions. 
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The  .SuiMTliiU'iulcia  wl  Uui  .in.l■Iil..^.  uiuln 
the  ilireotlon  of  the  Publk-  Printer,  shall  ps 
tablLsh  a  piOKiam  for  provlttinh'  to  the  public 
access  to  public  electronic  Information.  The 
promani  lin  this  chapter  {eferreil  to  as  the 
•(;P<)  Gateway"  I  shall  provlile  the  public  ac 
less  to  a  wiile   ranKe   of  government  elec- 
tronic databases  In  accordance  with  section 
4002  of  this  title  anil  shall  be  estJiblished  and 
maintained  after  consultation  with  and  con- 
sideration of  comments  from  Federal  a^on- 
cies.  potential  users,  and  others  likely  to  be 
alTei  teil  liv  (he  prouian 
"54002.    Duties   of  Supci  iiu. mli m    ■■!    H'mu 

ments 
In  osiablishinK'  and  malntainintr  the  GPO 
C'.aieway.  the  Superintenilent  of  Documents, 
under  the  direction  of  the   Public   Printer, 
sliall- 

■(1)  within  one  year  after  the  dale  of  en- 
actment of  this  chapter,  provide  electronic 
access  to  the  Coiifrressional  Record  and  the 
Federal  ReKister; 

"(2)  provide  access  to  such  agency 
databases  as  are  reasonably  appropriate, 
based  upon  Input  from  Federal  imeti- 
cies, database  users,  libraries,  and  others 
likely  to  be  affected; 

"(3)  rely,  to  the  maximum  e.xteni  feasible, 
upon  agency  computer  and  data  storage  sys- 
tems anil  I'etrieval  software  for  accessins' 
atcency  databases; 

■|4)  enable  agencies  to  utilize  Government 
Printinn  Office  computer  systems,  retrieval 
software,  and  data  storage  or  contract  for 
such  facilities  and  services  through  the  Gov- 
ernment Printintr  Office; 

"(5)  provide  for  access  to  the  GPO  Gateway 
through  a  wide  range  of  electronic  networks, 
includinn  the  Internet  and  the  National  Re- 
search and  Education  Network,  to  allow 
broad,  reasonable  access  to  the  data; 

•■(6)  permit  depository  libiaiies  to  connect 
to,  access,  and  search  and  retrieve  infoiina- 
tion  ihrounh  the  GPO  Gateway  without 
charge;  and 

■■|7)  facilitate  the  adoption  of  compatible 
stunilards  for  electronic  publishing^  and  dis- 
semination throuRhout  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

"S4003.  Fees 

"(a.)  Superintendent  of  Documents,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Public  Printer,  may  (ex- 
cept as  provided  in  section  4002(e)  of  this 
title)  chat'Ke  reasonable  fees  for  providing 
access  to  databases  through  the  GPO  Gate- 
way. The  Superintendent  shall  set  such  fees 
on  the  basis  of  subsection  lb)  of  this  section. 

■•(bid)  The  fee  charKed  under  this  .section 
for  datiibases  maintained  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  should  approximate  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing:  Office's  incremental  cost 
of  dissemination  of  the  data,  without  regard 
to  section  1708  of  title  44,  United  States 
Code. 

"(2)  The  fee  charKed  under  this  section  for 
databases  malntaineii  by  agencies  and 
accessed  throunh  the  GPO  Gateway  should 
approximate    the    inciemental    t;ost    of    dis- 
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;  ion  of  the  data,  which  shall  include 

the  Incremental  costs  incuned  by  the  agen- 
cies to  provide  access  through  the  GPO  Gate- 
way. Such  costs  shall  be  reviewed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Superintendent  and  the  Super- 
intendent shall  reimburse  the  ajcency  from 
the  ^  '  i"~  I  .•v..rii,i.  I IV.-. I 

"440111         l(l.|U.-I      I.. I       IMlllll.        11. Mini.     J. I  llltlH.ll 

rep«>rl 
The'  Superintendent  of  Doouments,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Public  Printer,  .shall 
each  year  publish  a  notice  in  the  Federal 
Renlstei-  re(iuestin«  public  comment  on  the 
services,  prices,  and  policies  relating  to  the 
Oi*0  Gateway  and  on  such  other  issues  as 
the  Public  Printer  shall  determine.  On  or  Ixv 
fore  March  1  of  each  calendar  year  the  Public 
Printer  shall  publish  an  annual  report  on  the 
GPO  Gateway  describing  the  projjram;  speci- 
fying' the  number  of  users,  total  revenues 
collected,  and  expenses  lelmbursed  to  each 
Federal  axency;  summarizing  public  com- 
ment on  the  GPO  Gateway;  and  statin»f  the 
steps  the  Public  Printer  has  taken  to  address 
the  comments  received.  Such  report  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Administra- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  .Joint  Committee  on 
Printing. 
"$'1009.  Authorization  of  appropriations 

•■There  is  authorized  to  lie  appropriated  to 
tlie  Government  Printiim  Office  lor  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter  only.  $3,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1993  and  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994, 
to  be  expended  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Doc'uments.  ". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  title  44,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  Item: 
■10.  Government  Printing  Office;  On- 
line Access  to  Government  Klec- 
tronic  Information 4001". • 


By  Mr.  Rikglk  (foi-  himself.  Mi. 

ClIAKKK.  Ml'.  MlTCHKLL,  Mr. 
I'KYOK,  Ml-.  C'OIIKN,  Mr.  BONU, 
Mr.  ROCKliFKI.LKK,  Ml'.  Prks- 
.SLKH.  Mr.  Gkaham,  Mr.  Adams, 

Mr.     MOY.MHAN.     M.S.     MIKULSKI, 

Mr.    DoDD,    Mr.    Daschlk,    Mi-. 
Kknnedy,    Mr.    HOLLINGS.    Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Simon,   Mr.  Cran- 
ston,   Ml-.    JOHN.STON,    Mr.    Sar- 
BANKS,    Mr.     Burns,    and    Mr. 
Bhkaux): 
S.  2811.   A  bill  to  ensui-c  proper  and 
full    implementation    liy    the    Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  of 
Medicaid  coverage  for  certain  low-in- 
come   Medicare    beneficiaries;    to    the 
Committee  oi.  Finance. 

.MKDICARK  KNRni.l.MKNT  IMPHOVKMKN'I-  ANII 
PIIOTKCTION  ACT 

•  Ml-.  RIEGLF:.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
1  inti-oduccd  S.  1.S74,  the  Medicai-e  En- 
rollment Improvement  and  Protection 
Act  of  1991  to  solve  the  problems  that 
keep  low-income  seniors  and  disabled 
citizens  from  receivintr  financial  a-ssist- 
ance  with  their  out-of-pocket  Medicare 
costs  thI-ou^:h  the  Qualified  Medicare 
Beneficiai-.y  1QMB|  Program.  Today,  1 
am  reinti-oducinM:  this  letjislation  with 
minor  technical  modifications  and  im- 
provements based  on  comments  we  i-e- 
ceived  on  the  bill.  I  am  pleased  that 
Senators  Chafke,  Mitchell,  Phyor, 
Cohen,  Bond.  Rockefeller,  Pressler. 
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Graham.  Ada.ms,  .Moynihan,  Mikulski. 
DoDU,  Daschle,  Kennedy.  Hollings, 
Leahy.  Simon,  Cranston,  .Johnston. 
Sahbanes,  Burns,  and  BREAii.x  have 
joined  me  in  cosponsorinu  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 

.lust  4  years  aifo.  Cont^ress  acted  to 
piotect  low-income  seniors  and  dis- 
abled citizens  fi-om  the  increasing'  costs 
of  deductibles,  copayments.  and  pie- 
mi  ums  under  the  Medicare  I'roi^ram. 
The  Qualified  Medicare  Beneficiary 
Program  IQMB)  was  to  be  implemented 
by  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  [HHS]  and  the  States 
beirinnini,'  in  1989.  For  the  2.2  million 
seniors  who  are  entitled  to  this  benefit, 
the  Medicaid  Pi-otrram  pays  foi'  seniors" 
out-of-pocket  expenses  foi-  Medicare 
coveiane.  These  seniors  could  face  di- 
rect costs  in  excess  of  which  may  be 
well  over  $1,000  a  year  if  they  are  hos- 
pitalized just  once,  and  that  doesn't  in- 
clude copayments  for  physicians'  sei'V- 
ices.  Recently,  a  woman  from  Grand 
Rapids.  ML  wrote  to  tell  me  that  she 
had  no  idea  she  could  t,'et  help  with  hei- 
Medicare  pi-emiums  until  slie  saw  an 
article  in  the  newspaper.  She  wrote 
"That  $31.00  will  help  a  lot  with  my 
prescriptions,  which  are  over  $100  a 
month,  or  it  will  help  with  food.  But  if 
this  was  passed  a  few  years  a^o,  how 
come  I'm  only  trettins^  it  now?  "  Last 
year,  a  report-  by  Families  U.S.A.  indi- 
cated that  millions  of  Medicai-e  bene- 
ficiai-ies  nationwide  are  not  receivinK' 
benefits  to  which  the.v  arc  entitled  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  they  are  eligi- 
ble or  face  other  barrieis  that  make  it 
difficult  to  apply  for  the  benefits. 

HISTOKV  OK  NariKlCATION  ANU  COOKDINATION 
I'HOllLKMS 

I  was  amonj,'  those  who  woiked  to 
pieserve  this  benefit  when  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coveraije  Act  of  1988 
was  repealed.  Since  then,  based  on  re- 
ports from  national  advocacy  groups 
and  MichiK'an  citizens,  I  have  initiated 
congressional  lettei-s  to  the  Secretary 
of  HHS  pointing'  out  problems  of  imple- 
mentation and  ufk'int,'  administrative 
changes  and  more  outi-each. 

Together  with  man.v  of  my  col- 
leagues, i  yeai-s  ago,  I  asked  Secretary 
Sullivan  to  notify  beneficiaries  about 
and  fully  implement  this  important 
program.  Later,  we  wrote  another  let- 
ter calling  on  the  Seci-etary  to  imme- 
diately design  a  program  to  seek  out, 
notify,  and  enroll  senioi's  and  disabled 
persons  eligible  for  the  program.  A  re- 
cent foUowup  t-eport  by  Farnilies 
U.S.A.  indicates  that  almost  half  of  the 
seniors  eligible  for  this  important,  ben- 
efit still  have  not  received  it. 

This  legislation  improves  the  process 
of  eni-olling  people  into  the  QMB  pro- 
gi-am.  It  strengthens  information  and 
notification  pi-ograms.  provides  grants 
for  outreach  to  a  variety  of  organiza- 
tions, and  makes  enrollment  easier  by 
implementing  piograms  to  accept  ap- 
plications and  make  them  available  in 
Social  Security  offices  and  by  mail. 
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Mr.  President,  low-income  seniors, 
especially  those  with  serious  medical 
problems,  have  a  hai-d  time  ineeting 
basic  needs,  such  as  food  and  rent.  Con- 
gress intended  to  relieve  some  of  their 
financial  burden  by  alleviating  their 
costs  under  Medicai-e.  It's  time  we  en- 
sure they  receive  this  relief,  and  I  hope 
more  of  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
supporting  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mai-y  and  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Hkcord.  as  follows: 

S.  2814 

Hr  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Hep- 
n'senlativex  of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTtON  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  --Medicare 
Enrollment  Improvement  and  Protection 
Actof  1992". 

II  I  l.i:  I      IMI'KO\  IN(;  I  NKOI.IMF.N'T 

.sK<.  .  lUI.  .NUllHtAllU.N. 

(a)  I.N  Gknkrai,.— Section  1804  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395b-2)  is  amended— 

(1)  Ijy  striking  '-and-'  at  the  end  of  para- 
Ki-aph  (2), 

(2)  by  strikinti'  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  '-,  and", 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

'•(4)  a  clear,  simple  explanation  (designed 
to  attract  the  reader's  attention  and  stated 
in  plain  English  and  any  other  language  de- 
termmed  by  the  Secretary)  of  the  eligibility 
requirements  and  application  procedures  for 
receiving  payment  of  medicare  cost-sharing 
(as  defined  in  section  1905(p)(3))  by  qualified 
medicare  beneficiaries  (as  defined  in  section 
1905(pKl),  Qualified  disabled  and  working  in- 
dividuals (as  defined  in  section  1905(s)).  and 
individuals  described  in  section 

1902(a)(10)(E)(iii).",  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  -The  portion  of  the  notice 
containing  the  explanation  described  in 
paragraph  (4)  shall  also  be  prepared  in  a 
manner  suitable  for  posting  and  shall  be  dis- 
tributed to  physicians,  hospital  offices,  other 
medical  facilities,  and  entities  receiving 
grants  from  the  Secretary  for  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  services  to  individuals  age 
65  or  older.'. 

(b)  Toi,i,-Fukk  HoTiJNK.— The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  establish  a 
toll-i'ree  telephone  number  to  provide  indi- 
viduals with  information  on  medicare  cost- 
sharing  (as  defined  in  section  I905(p)i3)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  13S6d(p)(3)),  in- 
cluding the  availability  of  and  reauirements 
for  obtaining  such  medicare  cost-sharing, 
where  to  go  for  applications,  and  other  infor- 
mation. All  notices  described  in  section 
1804(4)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395b-2(4))  shall  include  this  toll-free  tele- 
phone number. 

(c)  Ekkkctivk  Datk.— The  amendment.s 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  .\:  • 

SEC.  102.  USE  OF  .SOCIAl,  SECIIHITY  ADMIMS  1 1{.\. 
'rU)N  OKFICKS  ,VND  SIMI'I  IKU  II  Al' 
PLICA  riON  I'ROCKSSKS. 

(a)  In  GKNKiiAi..  Title  XIX  ol  iiie  .-iOLial 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  i;396  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section' 


••Al.TKRNATIVE  LOCATIONS  FOR  PROCESSING  AP- 
PLICATIONS FOR  QUALIFIED  MKDICARK  UENK- 
FICI  ARIES 

--SKC.  1931.  (a)  IN  Gknekal.— The  Sec- 
retary, through  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration, shall  provide,  as  an  alternative 
to  the  procedure  established  by  State  agen- 
cies under  State  plans  under  this  title,  a  pro- 
cedure (including  appropriate  training  of 
personnel  by  the  Health  Care  Financing  .Ad- 
ministration) to  accept  b.v  mail  or  in-person 
an  application  form  described  in  subsection 
(bi  at  Social  Security  Administration  offices 
(and  any  other  Federal  office  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary ). 

"(b)  SiMi'i.iKiKD  Application  Forms.— The 
.Secretary  shall  develop  a  short  simplified 
application  form  to  determine  if  an  individ- 
ual meets  the  requirements  for  status  as  a 
qualified  medicare  beneficiary  under  section 
1905(p)(l).  a  qualified  disabled  and  working 
individual  (as  defined  in  section  1905(s)).  or 
an  individual  described  in  section 
1902(a)(10)(EKiii).  The  form  .shall  be  devel- 
oped with  the  consultation  of  consumer  ad- 
vocates and  States  agencies  and  shall  be 
available  in  offices  described  in  subsection 
(a). 

"(0)  ADDITIONAL  USES  OF  FORMS.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  also  use  the  form  described  in 
subsection  (bi  in  periodic  mailings  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary)  to  individuals  po- 
tentially eligible  for  the  status  described  in 
.such  subsection,  and  shall  provide  such  form 
to  counselors  in  organizations  described  in 
section  106  of  the  Medicare  Enrollment  Im- 
provement and  Protection  Act  of  1992  for  use 
in  determining  an  individual's  eligibility  for 
such  status. 

"(d;  Suu.MissiON  OF  FORMS.  The  applica- 
tion forms  described  in  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  State  agency 
designated  under  this  title  for  review  and  de- 
cision. 

■•(e)  Certification  of  Determination  of 
STA'rus. — (1)  Notwithstanding  suljsection  (d). 
if  the  Secretary,  based  upon  an  application 
described  in  subsection  (b),  makes  a  deter- 
mination that  an  Individual  meets  the  re- 
quirements for  the  status  described  in  such 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  certify  such 
determination  to  the  State  in  which  the  in- 
dividual resides. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  certifies  to  the  State 
that  an  individual  meets  the  requirements 
for  such  status,  the  individual  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  met  the  requirements  for 
,such  status. 

••(3)  Nothing  in  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  a  State  from  requiring  an 
individual  to  continue  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  such  status  after  the  individual  Is 
deemed  to  have  met  the  requirements  of 
such  status  under  paragraph  (2).". 

(b)  Effective  Datk.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (ai  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  ol  the  ejia.^'nit'ii'  oi  ih;,-  A(  \. 

SEC.   103.  .MANDATORY  DIRECT  ENROLL.MENT  OF 
P,\RTAELIC;IBLES. 

(a)  In  Gknkkai,.  -Paiaf;!aph  (1)  of  .section 
1818(e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
I395i-2(ei)  is  amended  by  striking  ■■shall,  at 
the  request  of  a  State  made  after  1989.  enter 
into  a  modification  of  an  agreement  entered 
into  with  the  State  pursuant  to  section 
1843(a)"  and  inserting  ■shall  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  each  State  under  terms  de- 
.scribed  in  section  1843". 

(b)  EFFKcn-ivK  Datk.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  104.  OPTIONAI,  PRESl'MPTIVE  ELlfMBILITY. 

(a)  In  General.  -Title  XIX  of  the  social 
Security    Act    (42    U.S.C.    1396    et    seq.)    is 


amended  by  inserting  after  section  1920  the 
following  new  section: 

"PRKSUMPTIVE  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  QUALIFIED 
medicare  BENEFICIARIES 

■-Sec.  1920A.  (ai  In  General.— A  State  plan 
approved  under  section  1902  may  provide  for 
making  medical  assistance  available  for 
medicare  cost-sharing  (as  described  in 
clauses  (i).  (ii).  and  (iii)  of  section 
I905(a)(10>(E))  to  qualified  medicare  bene- 
ficiaries (as  defined  in  section  1905(p)(l)), 
qualified  disabled  and  working  individuals 
(as  defined  in  section  1905(s)),  and  individuals 
described  in  section  1902(a)(10)(E){iii)  during 
a  presumptive  eligibility  period. 

•'(b)  DEFINITIONS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

'■(1)  the  term  -presumptive  eligibility  pe- 
riod' means,  with  respect  to  an  individual  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (ai,  the  period  that— 

"(A)  begins  with  the  date  on  which  a  quali- 
fied provider  determines,  on  the  basis  of  pre- 
liminary information,  that  the  family  in- 
come of  the  individual  does  not  exceed  the 
applicable  income  level  of  eligibility  under 
the  State  plan,  and 

■-(B)  ends  with  (and  includes)  the  earlier 
of— 

•-(i)  the  day  on  which  a  determination  is 
made  with  respect  to  the  eligibility  of  the  in- 
dividual for  medical  assistance  described  in 
sub.section  (ai  under  the  State  plan,  or 

■-(ii)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  does 
not  file  an  application  by  the  last  day  of  the 
month  following  the  month  during  which  the 
provider  makes  the  determination  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (A),  such  last  day;  and 

--(2)  the  term  -qualified  provider'  means 
any  provider  that— 

■•(A)  is  eligible  for  payments  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  this  title,  and 

••(B)  is  determined  by  the  State  agency  to 
be  capable  of  making  determinations  of  the 
type  described  in  paragraph  (1)(A). 

'-(c)  Duties  of  State  agency.  Qualified 
Providers,  and  PREsuMinivELV  Eligirle  In- 
dividuals.—(1)  The  State  agency  shall  pro- 
vide qualified  providers  with— 

•-(A)  such  forms  as  ■\re  necessary  for  an  in- 
dividual described  in  subsection  (a)  to  make 
application  for  medical  assistance  described 
in  subsection  (a)  under  the  State  plan,  and 

••(B)  infoi-mation  on  how  to  assist  such  in- 
dividuals in  completing  and  filing  such 
forms. 

••(2)  A  qualified  provider  that  determines 
under  subsection  (b)(l)(Ai  that  such  an  indi- 
vidual is  presumptively  eligible  for  such 
medical  assistance  under  a  State  plan  shall— 

■■(A)  notify  the  State  agency  of  the  deter- 
mination within  5  working  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  determination  is  made, 
and 

■(B)  inform  the  individual  at  the  time  the 
determination  is  made  that  such  individual 
is  required  to  make  application  for  such 
medical  assistance  under  the  State  plan  by 
no  later  than  the  last  day  of  the  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  during  which  the  deter- 
mination is  made. 

••(C)  Such  an  individual  who  is  determined 
by  a  qualified  provider  to  be  presumptively 
eligible  for  such  medical  assistance  under  a 
State  plan  shall  make  application  for  such 
medical  assistance  under  such  plan  by  no 
later  than  the  last  day  of  the  month  follow- 
ing the  month  during  which  the  determina- 
tion is  made.  '. 

lb)  EFFECTIVE  Date.- The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  cal- 
endar quarters  beginning  on  or  after  January 
1,  1993.  without  regard  to  whether  or  not  reg- 
ulations to  implement  such  amendment  are 
promulgated  by  such  date. 
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FIKI>  MKDK  ,VHK  Bt.Ntl'  U  l-VKIKS. 

(ai  IN  Gknkkai..  I'rtiHuraph  (10>  oi  section 
iga2(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C, 
1396a(a)»  Is  aniemleil  in  the  matter  following 
subparagraph  (E)  - 

(11  l)y  stilkinn  "anil  (XIi"  the  first  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  ",  (XI)". 

(2)  by  sinking  "and  (XIi"  the  second  place 
it  aptJears  anil  Inserting  ",  (XII)".  and 

(3)  by  inseitinn  Ijefoie  the  seiDicolon  at  the 
end  thereof,  the  fi)IlowinK  ".  and  (XIII I  in 
determininK  the  eligibility  for  mediial  as 
sistance  of  ln<livldual.s  descrlbeil  In  clauses 
(1).  (II),  and  (ill)  of  subpnraKraph  (Ki,  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  1905(p)  and  1905(s) 
supercede  any  other  provision  of  this  title 
(includinK  subsection  (f)  of  this  section) 
which  Is  inconsistent  with  such  sections". 

(b)  EkkkctivI';  Datk.  The  amendments 
made  by  sulisection  (a)  shall  lake  effect  on 
the  d.ite  of  t  h<"  t'M.ic  tiMi-iH  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  106.  0UTRI';AI'II  (JHANTS. 

la)  ClHAN'IS. 

(1)  In  gknkhai..  The  Seci-etary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  (in  this  .section  refeiied 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  make  mants. 
one-half  to  State  a^{encies  anil  one  half  to  or- 
ganizations, that  submit  applications  to  the 
Secretary  that  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
section  for  the  purpose  of  piovidinn  Informa- 
tion, counselin*;.  ami  assistance  to  older  In 
(lividuals  who  may  be  eligible  for,  but  who 
are  not  receiviim,  benellts  as  qualified  medi- 
care beneficiaries  (as  defined  In  section 
1905(p)(l)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  i;J96d(p)(l)i.  (jualified  disabled  and 
workliit;  individuals  (as  <leflned  In  section 
1905(s)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396d(s)l,  and  in- 
dividuals ilescrlbed  in  section 
1902(aHlO)(K)(iii)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396a(a)(lO)(E»)  (In  this  .section  referred  to  as 
"eliKlble  Individuals").  The  Secietary  shall 
prescril^e  reKUlat.lons  to  establish  a  mini- 
mum level  of  funding  for  a  triant  l.ssued 
under  this  section. 

(2)  Al'I'unVKl)  OUOANIZA'I'IONS.— For  pui- 
poses  of  paragraph  (1).  an  orKanization  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  to  submit  an 
application  for  urant  fundinM  (as  described  in 
subsection  (bt)  if,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, such  oruanizalion  has  local  entities 
which  can  assist  oliler  individuals  with  Infor 
mation  and  applications  to  determine  if  such 
individuals  are  ell^'ible  individuals. 

lb)  GKANT  AlM'I.ICATION.S. 

( 1 )  SuitMi.ssioNS,  In  submittinn  an  applica- 
tion under  this  section,  a  State  agency  or  ap- 
proved ortjanization  may  consolidate  and  (Co- 
ordinate an  application  that  consists  of  parts 
prepared  by  more  than  one  department  of 
such  Stale  agency  oi'  orkfanization. 

i2)  PuooKAM  iii:gt!iui;Mr.NTs.  -  As  part  of  an 
application  for  a  urant  under  this  section,  a 
Slate  axency  or  approved  organization  shall 
submit  a  plan  for  an  Information,  coun.sel- 
iUK.  and  assistance  program.  Such  program 
.shall 

(A)  establish  01'  improve  upon  an  informa- 
tion, counsel  inn,  and  assistance  proKiam 
that  provides  counseling:  and  assistance  to 
eligible  individuals  in  need  of  information 
that  may  assist  individuals  in  applying  for 
medicare  cost-sharing  (as  defined  in  .section 
I905(p)i3i  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396d(p)(3l); 

(B)  establish  a  system  of  referral  to  appro- 
priate Federal  or  St.ate  ilepartments  or  aeen- 
cies  for  a.sslstance  with  problems  related  to 
enrollment  in  and  full  implementation  of 
such  medicare  cosl-sharlnu  prokCram.  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary; 

iC)  provide  for  a  sufficient  number  of  staff 
positions  (IncludinK  volunteer  positions)  nec- 


essary to  provide  the  services  of  the  informa- 
tion, couii.selinn.  and  a.ssistance  proKram: 

(D)  provide  for  the  collection  and  di.sseiiii- 
nation  of  timely  and  accurate  enrollment  in 
formation  to  staff  members; 

lE)  provide  for  traininn  prokrrams  for  st.aff 
members  (indudinu  volunteer  st«ff  mem- 
bers): 

(Fi  provide  for  the  coordination  of  the  ex- 
changee of  enrollment  information  between 
the  staff  of  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Stale  Hovernment  ami  the  staff  of  the  infor 
matioti,  counseling,  and  assistance  pronrain; 

(Ci)  make  re»:ommendations  concerning 
consumer  Lssues  and  complaintj<  related  to 
such  enrollment  to  agencies  and  depart- 
ment-s  of  the  Stale  Kovernment  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  responsible  for  providing 
such  medicaie  cost-sharinw; 

(H)  establish  an  outreach  program  to  pro- 
vide the  enrollment  information  and  coun- 
selinK  described  in  subparagraph  lA)  and  the 
assistance  described  In  subparagraph  iB)  to 
elitrible  individuals;  and 

1 1 )  demonstrate,  to  the  .satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary,  an  ability  to  provide  the  counsel- 
mv,  and  assistance  refjulred  under  this  .sei > 
lion. 

IC)  Administkatidn.  The  State  acency  or 
approved  oivanlzation  shall  operate  the  in- 
formation. counseliiiK.  and  assistance  pro- 
gram in  locations  other  than  Stat.e  welfare 
offices,  includint;  facilities  operated  by  Area 
Akfendes  on  AtsinK,  meals  on  wheels  pro- 
Krnms,  senior  centers,  and  other  locations 
deteriTilned  by  the  Secretary  in  consultation 
with  such  agency  or  onjanization. 

(di  Maintknanck  ok  KkI'DHT.  Any  funds 
appropriated  for  the  activities  uniler  this 
section  shall  supplement,  and  shall  not  sup- 
plant, funds  that  are  expended  foi  similar 
purposes  under  any  Federal,  State,  or  local 
proRiam. 

(0)  Annlai.  Applicant  Rki'okt.— A  State 
agency  or  appioved  organization  that  re- 
ceives a  Ki'ant  under  sub.seclion  (ai  shall,  not 
later  than  180  days  after  recelvinn  such 
tfraiit,  and  annually  thereafter,  issue  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Secretary  that  Includes 
information  concerning  - 

(1)  the  number  of  individuals  .served  by  the 
Information,  counseling,  and  a.sslsiance  pro- 
Krani  of  such  State  auency  or  or»ranization; 
and 

(2)  the  problems  that  ellKible  Individuals 
encounter  in  enrolline  foi  medicare  cost- 
sharinK  (as  so  defined). 

(f)  RKPOUT  TO  CoNOKKSs.— Not  later  than 
180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section,  and  annually  thereafter,  the 
Secretary  shall  Issue  a  report  to  the  Com- 
tnittee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  the  Special 
Committee  on  AtJin«  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives,  the  Commitwe  on  Eneiuy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  RepresenUi- 
tlves.  and  the  Select  Committee  on  A^inK  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  that 

(1)  summarizes  the  allocation  of  funds  au- 
thorized for  Krant.s  under  this  section  and 
the  expenditure  of  such  funds; 

(2)  outlines  the  pioblems  that  eligible  indi- 
viduals encounter  in  enrolllni?  for  medicare 
cosi-sharinn  (a.s  so  defined); 

(3i  makes  recommendations  that  the  Sec- 
ret.ary  determines  to  be  appropriate  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  described  in  paratjraph 
(2);  and 

(4)  In  the  case  of  the  report  Issued  2  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  .section, 
evaluates  the  effectiveness  of  counseling  pro- 
Brams  established  under  this  proKiiim.  and 
makes  recommendations  leRardlntf  contin- 
ued authorization  of  funds  for  these  pur- 
poses. 


(g)  Authorization  ok  appkopiuations  kok 
GHANTS.-Theie  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, in  equal  parts  from  the  Federal  Hos- 
pital Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  from  the 
Federal  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance 
Trust  Fuml.  j;30,000.(XX)  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1993.  199-1,  and  1995,  aiul  $10,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  betfinniuR  after  fiscal 
year  1995,  to  fund  the  ifrant  proLa.ims  de- 
scribed in  this  sei  tioii 

TITI.K  II— APPI.ICAI  ION  nf  oilllK 

♦         MKDK  All)  KI  Killtllin   KI  1  f  .'^ 
SK     Mi    (II  HH<  MH)I(    Mil  KI  K.llUI  ll>   KI  I  f> 

lai  l.v  lih.NKHAI..  -Subsection  «lit4ibility  tai 
of  section  1905  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396d)  is  amended  by  strikinn  "or,  in 
the  case  of  medicare  cost-sharim.!  with  re- 
spect to  a  (lualified  medicare  beneficiary  de- 
scribed in  sub.section  (p)(l),  if  provided  after 
the  month  in  which  the  individual  becomes 
such  a  beneficiary)"  and  insertinic  "or,  in  the 
case  of  medicare  cost  sharing  with  respect  to 
a  (^ualitied  medicare  beneficiary  (as  defined 
In  subsection  (p)(li,  a  (lualified  disabled  and 
working  individual  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(SI),  or  an  individual  described  in  section 
1902(a)(10)(Ei(iii),  if  provided  in  or  after  the 
third  month  before  the  month  in  which  the 
individual  makes  application  to  become  such 
a  beneficiary  or  individual)". 

ibi  CoNKOK.MINC.  Amkndmknt. -Paragraph 
(8)  of  .section  1902(e)(8)  of  the  Social  Secuiity 
Act  (42  U.S.C  i:}96a(e)(a))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows 

"(8)  For  purposes  of  payment  to  a  State 
under  section  1903(a),  if  an  individual  Is  de- 
termined to  be  a  qualified  medicare  bene- 
ficiary (as  defined  In  section  1905ip)(l),  a 
qualified  ili.sabled  and  working  individual  (as 
defined  in  section  1905(s)).  or  an  Individual 
de.scribed  in  subsection  (a)(10)(E)(iiii.  such 
determination  shall  be  considered  to  be  valid 
for  an  individual  for  a  period  of  12  months 
from  the  date  of  application,  except  that  a 
State  may  provide  for  such  determinations 
more  freciuently,  but  not  more  frequently 
than  once  every  6  months  for  an  individ- 
ual.". 

(c)  EKKKC-riVK  DA'rK.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  applications  flli'd  aflci   December  31.  1992. 

TITI.K  III— KEHOKT 
SEC.  301.  RK PI) It  I  in  SKCRKTAKY. 

The  Se« :  ■  Ibalth  ami  Human  Serv- 

ices shall  report  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  12  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  in  the  interim  not 
later  than  6  months  after  such  date,  on  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  ensure  enrollment  and 
full  implementiition  of  the  lienefits  de.scribed 
in  .section  1902(a)(10)(E)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a(a)(10i(E)i  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  each  such  activity.  Such  re- 
ports shall  al.so  Include  any  reconnnenda- 
lions  leKardinK  any  proposed  legislation  nec- 
essary to  further  improve  such  enrollment 
and  implementation. 

SUM.MAKY  OK  MKOICAKK  ENIWI.I..MKNT 
IMI'KOVKMKN'I'  AND  PllOTKC'IION  ACT 
PL'lll'OSK 
To  ensure  proper  and  full  implementation 
by   the   Department  of  Health   and   Human 
Set  vices  (HHS)  of  Medicaid  coverage  for  cer- 
tain low-income  Medicare  beneficiaries. 

.SK(.:TUIN  I   -I.MPUOVINO  KNHOM.MKNT 

Backgi-ound:  Less  than  half  of  those  eligi- 
ble for  QMS  benefits  are  receivintf  them  due 
to  lack  of  information  and  the  barriers  to 
RaininK  access  to  the  program. 
(I)  NotilHulwn 

LeKlslatlve  Proposal  Require  the  Sec- 
retary  of  HHS   to   notify   all   new   Medicare 


iiriicii.  lai  ;i-.s    lu    liie    Q.MB    program    at    the 
lime  they  apply  for  Medicare  participation. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall  mail  infor- 
mation annually  about  QMB  eligibility  cri 
leria  to  Social  Security  beneficiaries  whose 
incomes  meet  the  criteria.  The  information 
should  be  designed  to  attract  the  reader's  at- 
tention and  should  be  written  in  clear  and 
simple  English  and  other  languages,  to  be  de- 
teiinined  by  the  Secretary.  In  informing  po- 
tential Medicare  beneficiaries,  information 
shall  include  the  buy-in  eligibility  criteria, 
how  to  get  additional  information,  and  how 
to  apply  for  the  benefit.  In  developing  such  a 
notification  program,  the  Secretary  may  tar- 
get eligible  Medicare  beneficiaries  and  stag- 
ger the  delivery  of  notifications. 

The  Secretary  shall  also  supply  notices  to 
physician  and  hospital  offices  to  be  posted. 
(2)  Toll-free  hotline 
Background:  Medicare  beneficiaries  are 
currently  confused  as  to  whether  to  go  to  So- 
cial Security  or  State  welfare  offices  and.  in 
each  case,  get  mixed  information  about  who 
is  ultimately  responsible  and  where  to  get 
information  or  complete  applications. 

Legislalion  proposal:  Establish  a  toll-free 
phone  line  for  information  on  the  benefit, 
where  to  go  for  applications  and  other  infor- 
mation. Require  all  notices  to  include  this 
toll-free  number. 

a)  Use  of  Hocial  Securiiy  AetminislTation  offices 
and  simphlird  appliralwiis  processes 
Legislative  Proposal:  (1)  Instead  of  requir- 
ing Medicare  beneficiaries  to  apply  for  bene- 
fits at  state  welfare  offices,  require  Social 
Security  offices  to  take  QMB  applications  as 
well  l)y  extending  authority  under  Section 
1634  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (30  States 
currently  contract  with  SSA  to  determine 
eligibility  for  Medicaid).  (2)  Authorize  funds 
to  permit  HCFA  staff  to  take  applications  in 
Social  Security  offices  and  to  train  Social 
Security  staff  to  do  so.  (3)  The  Secretary 
shall  develop  a  simplified  form,  with  the  con- 
sultation of  consumer  advocates  and  states, 
lor  use  in  Social  Security  Offices  in  gaining 
information  on  the  person's  likely  eligi- 
bility. These  forms  will  be  referred  to  the 
suite  agency  for  follow-up.  (4)  The  Secretary 
slwll  periodically  send  forms  to  low-income 
Social  Security  beneficiaries  which,  com- 
pleted, would  enable  HHS  to  determine  like- 
ly eligibility.  HHS  would  refer  the  forms  to 
the  appropriate  agency  or  office. 
(1)  Outreach 
Legislative  Proposal:  Provide  grants  total- 
ing $30  million  annually  to  use  locations 
other  than  welfare  offices  to  accept  and 
begin  processing  of  applications  (outlined 
Section  I.  item  2  above),  including  area  agen- 
cies on  aging,  meals  on  wheels  programs, 
senior  centei-s  and  other  locations  deter- 
mined by  the  SecreUry  in  consultation  with 
advocates  and  states  as  appropriate.  One  half 
f  the  appropriated  grant  funds  would  be 
.ailable  for  states  and  state  agencies;  the 
.jiher  half  would  be  available  for  not-for- 
profit  or  private  organizations  and  networks 
with  wide  community  support.  Funds  could 
be  used  for  public  awareness  activities  and 
one-on-one  counseling  by  ihe.se  organiza- 
tions, among  other  activities. 

(5)  Direct  enrollment  of  part  A  eligibtes 
Background:  HCFA  can  identify  individ- 
uals who  are  not  entitled  to  Medicare  hos- 
pital coverage  based  on  contributions  to  the 
Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund.  The  QMB 
t>nefit  extends  Medicaid  coverage  of  the 
Part  A  premium  to  these  individuals,  but 
HCFA  requires  them  to  apply  for  Medicaid 
coverage    of    these    premiums.    Also.    HfF.X 


limits  enroi::r.-!.'  l:  gMB  eligibles  in  Medi- 
care Part  A  to  the  first  three  months  of  a 
year. 

Legislative  Proposal:  The  SecreUry  shall 
be  required  to  enroll  these  individuals  auto- 
matically and  to  bill  state  Medicaid  plans 
for  the  premiums.  The  Social  Security  Act 
shall  be  amended  to  permit  Part  A  enroll- 
ment throughout  the  year,  rather  than  in 
the  first  three  months. 

(6)  Optional  presumptive  ehgihility 

Background:  Currently,  states  have  the  op- 
lion  of  establishing  presumptive  eligibility 
lor  low-income  pregnant  women.  Providers 
may  make  a  preliminary  determination  that 
a  woman  seeking  treatment  is  eligible  for 
Medicaid  and  the  state  is  obligated  to  cover 
pregnancy-related  services  provided  for  a 
certain  time  period  or  until  the  state  com- 
pletes an  eligibility  review,  whichever  is  ear- 
lier. The  individual  may  apply  for  Medicaid 
coverage  up  to  the  end  of  the  month  follow- 
ing the  month  in  which  presumptive  eligi- 
bility was  established,  and  is  guaranteed 
coverage  to  that  date. 

Legislative  Propo.sal:  Allow  states  to  ex- 
tend this  presumptive  eligibility  to  potential 
QMB  eligibles. 

(7)  Optional  spenddoum  for  QM/is 

Background:  States  have  been  instructed 
that  in  doing  eligibility  determinations  for 
individuals  who  may  l>e  both  Medicaid  and 
QMB  eligible,  they  can  allow  spenddown  for 
medically  needy  (or  categorically  needy  and 
medically  needy  in  certain  states),  but  not 
for  QMB  eligibility. 

Legislative  Proposal:  Allow  state.s  to  do 
spenddown  for  QMBs  as  well. 

.SKCriON  11—  APPLICATION  OK  OTHKR  MKniCAII) 
KI.IGIHIMTY  UULKS 

Background:  For  most  individuals  eligible 
for  Medicaid,  the  date  of  eligibility  for  bene- 
fits is  based  on  the  date  of  application.  If  an 
individual  files  an  application  for  Medicaid 
in  a  given  month,  but  the  .State  does  not 
make  its  eligibility  determination  until  sev- 
eral months  later,  the  individual  will  be  eli- 
gible as  of  the  date  he  or  she  filed  the  appli- 
cation. However.  QMB  beneficiaries  are  ineli- 
gible until  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  eli- 
gibility is  determined.  In  the  time  from  fil- 
ing application  until  determination,  they 
may  incur  cost-sharing  expenses  for  hospital 
care  or  other  benefits.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
lag  between  the  January  1  date  when  Medi- 
care coverage  for  low-income  seniors  is  ex- 
panded and  the  date  when  new  poverty 
guidelines  are  adopted  (usually  in  Februaryi. 
Sometimes  determinations  are  held  off  until 
the  guidelines  are  published. 

Legislative  proposal:  Make  QMBs  eligible 
for  cost-sharing  for  3  months  prior  to  the 
date  of  application  for  those  benefits,  rather 
than  after  the  month  in  which  the  deter- 
mination first  occurs.  Ensures  that  the  date 
of  publication  of  the  poverty  guidelines  does 
not  result  in  an  individual's  loss  of  eligi- 
bility, provided  that  it  can  be  verified  that 
their  income  did  not  increase  by  the  time 
the  poverty  guidelines  were  published. 

SKCTION  III— RKPOllTTO  CONGKES.S 

Require  Secretary  Sullivan  to  report  to 
Congress,  no  later  than  12  months  after  en- 
actment including  an  interim  report  no  later 
than  6  months  after  enactment,  on  Adminis- 
tration's activities  to  ensure  enrollment  and 
full  implementation  of  the  QMB  benefit  and 
the  effectiveness  of  each  activity.* 
•  Mr.  PRYOH  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  name  to  the  list  of 
.so  many  of  my  distin^'uished  colleagues 
in  copponsorintr  Senator  RiEULE's  bill, 


the  Medicai-e  Enrollment  Improvement 
and  Protection  Act  of  1992.  I  commend 
Senatoi-  Riegle  foi-  his  efforts  to  make 
the  Qualified  Medicare  Beneficiary 
[QMB]  Program  more  vvidel.v  available 
to  the  elderly  and  disabled  who  are  eli- 
gible for  it. 

Last  summer.  Families  U.S.A.  re- 
ported that  only  about  one-half  of  the 
eligible  elderly  and  disabled  persons 
had  enrolled  in  the  QMB  Projjram— pri- 
marily because  they  did  not  know 
about  it.  Families  U.S.A.  faulted  both 
the  administration's  and  the  Stat«"s 
lack  of  interest  and  involvement  in  in- 
forming people  about  this  vital  pro- 
gram. In  .July,  the  Senate  Ai^ina  Com- 
mittee convened  a  hearintj  to  examine 
this  issue,  and  explore  ways  to  make 
the  benefit  more  widely  known.  We  in- 
vited witnesses  who  could  speak  from  a 
vai-iety  of  perspectives,  including  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration, 
the  Social  Security  Administration, 
and  local  advocacy  ^roup.s. 

The  testimony  focused  on  the  lack  of 
infoi-mation  about  the  QMB  Program, 
and  the  difficulty  many  people  have  in 
applying?  for  it  once  they  know  about 
it.  Senator  RiEGLE's  lesrislation  incor- 
porates many  of  the  ideas  raised  at  the 
hearini^.  For  example,  it  requires  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  develop  more  effective  en- 
rollment, outreach  and  education  pro- 
prams,  including  enabling  local  Social 
Security  Adininisti-ation  offices  to  ac- 
cept applications.  It  also  provides  some 
grant  money  that  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  local  senior  organizations  to 
help  them  in  their  education  and  out- 
i-cach  efforts.  In  my  home  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, local  groups  such  as  Arkansas 
Seniors  Organized  for  Progress  have 
done  a  great  deal  to  get  the  word  out 
about  this  progi-am.  and  I  am  glad  that 
this  bill  .supports  this  type  of  effort. 

Again.  I  want  to  commend  Senator 
RiEGLE  for  his  dedication  and  commit- 
ment to  the  QMB  Program.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  us  in  support  of  this 
bill.* 

Hv  Ml-.  RIPXLE  (for  himself  and 
.\l! .  Gak.m): 
S.  2815.   .^  bill  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1915:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

KXPOHT-IMPORT  BANK  ACT  OK  1945 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
introduce  by  request  of  the  administra- 
tion its  legislation  to  renew  and  amend 
the  charter  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  The  Eximbank's 
statutory  charter  expires  on  September 
30  of  this  year  unless  extended  by  the 
Congress. 

The  Eximbank  was  originally  created 
in  1934  during  the  administration  of 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt  in  order 
to  finance  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
at  a  time  when  private  banks  were  not 
willing  to  take  on  that  task.  After 
World  War  II.  the  Eximbank  was  made 
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a  wiiiiily  owned  U.S.  Governmont  i;or- 
poration  by  thi?  Kxport-Impoit,  Bank 
Alt  of  19'15,  The  principal  rolo  of  the 
Kximbank  is  to  promote  U.S.  exports 
by  aiding  in  their  financinj^.  The 
Kximbank  has  a  variety  of  export  fi- 
nancini^  piOKrams,  int.-ludint?  direct 
loans,  financial  guarantees  to  private 
lenders,  commercial,  and  political 
risks  credit  insurance  and  workini^  cap- 
ital guarantees. 

This  year's  reauthorization  of  the 
Kximliank  is  most  impoi-tant  because 
exports  are  crucial  to  our  nation's  eco- 
nomic health  and  export  financint;  is  a 
key  component  of  export  competitive- 
ness. The  United  states  cannot  neglect 
this  area,  as  it  has  neglected  so  many 
other  areas  essential  to  our  nation's 
economic  competitiveness  durini,'  the 
last  decade.  Con^^ress  must,  ensure  that 
the  Kximl).ink  has  the  resources  to  en- 
able it  to  fulfill  its  statutory  mandate 
to  provide  finan<:in^?  on  terms  and  con- 
ditions which  are  fully  competitive 
with  those  offered  by  foi'eit,Mi  official 
export  credit  at^encies.  It  was  the  Con- 
L,'ress  that  saved  the  Eximbank's  direct 
Icndinj^  program  when  some  in  the 
llea>,'an  administration  tried  to  elimi- 
nate that  pi-oi,^ram  in  the  1980's.  The 
Uca^ran  and  Hush  administrations  have 
not  undt^rslood  that  we  are  in  an  auc  of 
jrlobal  economic  comptHition.  We  have 
no  national  competitiveness  stratej^y 
and  no  national  export,  promotion  and 
financint:  stratetjy.  In  contrast,  our 
principal  competitors,  in  mapping  out 
their  national  economic  sti'ateRies. 
have  recognized  the  crucial  I'ole  of  ex- 
port financing' 

I  am  working'  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Intei'national  Finance  and  Mone- 
tary Policy  Subcommittee  of  the 
Mankinj^  Committee.  Senator  Sar- 
it.ANKS,  to  craft  letjislation  to  renew  and 
amend  the  Kximbank  Act  and  to  ensure 
that  our  export  promotion  efforts  are 
based  on  a  i:omprehensive  and  cooi'di- 
natcd  st.ratewy.  I  would  hope  that  we 
mi(<ht  move  this  IcK^islation  before  the 
end  of  July. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  I  am  intro(ku;inM: 
with  Senator  Garn  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  totjether  with  the  sectional 
analysis. 

There  bein«:  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as 
follows: 

S.  2815 

lU:  U  emu  led  6.1/  Ihe  .Srtittic  and  the  House  of 
lirpri'si'VlaliiTs  »/  the  Ihiiird  Slalfs  o)  Amrrira 
in  Coiiqri-ss  assembled, 

Skc.  101.  Section  2<b)(l)(A)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  At;t,  of  1945  (12  U.S.C. 
6;{5( I) )( 1 11 A M  i.s  amenileil  by  sLrlkin^,'  out  the 
last  sentence  in  that  subparagraph  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

Skc  102.  (a)  Section  2(b)(2)<B)ii)(I)  of  the 
Kxporl-Import,  Bank  Ai:t  ol  I^IS  (12  U.S.C. 
i}35(b»(2)(B)(i)(I)i  Is  ameiuleil  by  striking  out 
'■Marxl.sL-r^eninism"  and  In.scrtinK  in  lieu 
thereof  •'Marxism  Leninism". 

(b)  Section  2(b)(2i(B)(ii(Il)  of  the  Export- 
Import     Bank      Act     of     1915     (12     U.S.C. 


63.5(b)(2i(B)(l)(lI))  i.s  umeniiiHl  by  .strikinK:  out 
"the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republks  or 
on  any  othei'  Marxist-Leninist  country  '  and 
ui.sertinu  in  lieu  thereof  "any  other  country 
which  maintains  a  cenlially  planned  econ- 
omy ba.sed  on  the  principles  of  Marxisni-Len- 
Inlsm '. 

(c)  Section  2(b)(2)(B)(ll)  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C. 
635(bt(2)(Bi(il))  is  hereby  repealed. 

(d)  Section  2tb)(2)(B)(i)  of  the  Kxpoit-Im- 
port  Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C. 
•i35<b)(2)(B)(i)».  as  amended  by  subsection  (a) 
of  thi.s  section,  is  amended  by: 

(1)  redeslKnatinn  clause  2(b)(2)(B)(ii  as  sub- 
parauraph  2(b)(2)(B);  and 

(2)  redesiKnatintj  subclause  2(b)(2)(B)(i)(I) 
as  clause  2(b)(2i(B)(i),  and 

(3)  redesik'natidK  subclau.se  2(b)(2)(Bi(ll(IIi 
as  clau.se  2(b)(2)(B)(ll). 

(e)  .Section  2(b)(2)(C)  of  the  Expoi't-Import 
Bank  Act  of  19't5  (12  U.S.C.  635(b)(2MCl)  i.s 
hereby  repealed. 

(f)  Section  2(b)(2)(D)(ii)  of  the  Export-Im- 
poit  Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C. 
K}5(b)(2)(D)(ii)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(g)  Section  2(b)(2)(D)(iv)  of  the  Expoit-Itn- 
port  Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C. 
6:i.5(b)(2»(D)(iv))  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(h)  Section  2(b)(2)(D)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  Ga5(b)(2)(D)),  as 
amended  by  subsection  (f)  and  (m:)  of  this  sec- 
tion, is  amended  by. 

(1)  rodeslKnatiiiii  subpaia^raph  2(b)(2l(D)  as 
subparagraph  2(b)(2)(C):  and 

(2)  redesitiiiatintf  clause  (III)  as  clause  (ii). 

Skc.  103.  (a)  Section  2(b)(3)(il)  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C. 
635(b)(3)(li))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(Ii) 
in  an  amount"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"Union  of  Soviet  Sociali.st  Republics,". 

(b)  Section  2(b)(3)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  G35(b)(3)),  as 
amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Is 
amended  by  redesi^'natliiK  clau.se  (ill)  as 
clause  (ill. 

SKC.  104.  (a)  Section  2(b)(6)(B)(vl)  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  Act  of  19J5  (12  U.S.C. 
635(bi(6)(B)(vi))  is  hereby  lepealed. 

(b)  Section  2(b)(6)(B)(iv)  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C. 
635(b)(6)(B)«lv))  is  amended  by  InsertinK 
"and"  after  "United  States;". 

(C)  Section  2(b)(6)(B)(V)  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C. 
635(b)(6)(B)(  V))  is  amended  by: 

(1)  in.sertinK  "loan."  before  "Kuarantee"; 
and 

(2)  strikin*;  ";  and",  and  Insertlnt;  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

Skc.  105.  (a)  Section  2(b)(9)(AKc)  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  Ad  of  liMS  (12  U.S.C. 
635(b)(9)(A)(c))  is  hereby  repealed. 

(bt  Section  2(b)(9)(A)(a)  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C. 
635(b)(9)(A)(a))  Is  amended  by  in.sertlnK'  "or" 
after  "enfoice  apartheid;". 

(c)  Section  2(b)(9)( A)(b)  of  the  Expoi't-Im- 
port Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C. 
365(b)(9)(A)(b))  is  amended  by  strlklnK  out  "; 
or"  after  "that  determination"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(d)  Section  2(b)(9)(B)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635(b)(9)(B)l  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  certification 
requirement  "  and  all  that  follows  In  that 
paragraph. 

SKC  106.  (a)  Section  '2(b)(in  of  the  Expoi-t- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635(b)(U)) 
is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Section  2(b)(12)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635(b)(12)i  is  here- 
by repealed. 

Str.  107.  Section  3(d)(1)(A)  of  the  Export- 
Import     Bank     Act     of     1945     (12     U.S.C. 


(>35a(d)(r)( A))  is  amended  by  strikins,'  out 
"twelve"  and  insertiim  in  lieu  thereof  "15". 

Skc  108.  (a)  Section  7(a)  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U  S.C.  »S;J5e(a))  is 
amended  by  .striking  out  "$40,000,000,000"  and 
insertliiK  in  lieu  thereof  "$75,000,000,000". 

(b)  Section  2(c)(1)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635(c)(1))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  two  sen- 
tences and  by  striking  out  fiom  the  third 
sentence  all  that  follows  after  "Fees  and  pre- 
miums shall  be  cly^rKed"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  ihei'eof  "connglensurate.  in  the  jud>;- 
ment  of  the  Bank,  with  lisks  covered  In  con- 
nection with  the  contractual  liability  which 
the  Bank  Incurs  lor  Kuaianlees,  Insurance, 
coinsuiance,  and  reinsurance  against  politi- 
<al  and  credit  risks  of  loss". 

Syjc.  109.  (a)  Section  7(b)  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635(b))  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Section  7(a)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635e(a))  is  amended  by 

(1)  redeslKnatinp  paiawraph  7(a)(1)  as  sub- 
section 7(a);  and 

(2)  redesiKnatinif  clause  7(a)(2)(A)(i)  as  sub- 
(KiraKraph  7(b)(1)(A);  and 

(3)  redeslunatlnK  suliclau.ses  7(a)i2)i A)(I)I. 
II.  and  III  as  clauses  7(b)(1)(A)  (i).  (ii).  and 
(ill),  respectively;  and 

(1)  redesienatinM  clause  7(a)(2)(A)(U)  as 
subparauraph  7(b)(1)(B);  and 

(5)  I'edosignatinK  clause  7(a)(2)(B)(i)  as  sub- 
paragraph 7(b)(2)(A);  and 

(6)  redesig:natinK  clau,se  7(a)(2)(B)(li)  as 
subparaRraph  7(b)(2)(B);  and 

(7)  redesitrnatinn  par,a«raph  7(a)(3)  as  sub- 
pa  rak'iaph  7(c). 

(c)  Section  613  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2487)  Is  hereby  repealed. 

SKC.  110.  Section  8  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635f)  is  amended 
by  strikinM^  out  "September  30.  1992"  and  in- 
sertintr  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1998  ". 

SKC.  111.  (a)  Section  9(d)  of  the  Expoit-Im- 
poit.  Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  6:j5i,'(d)i  Is 
heieby  repealed. 

(b)  Section  9(e)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  liMS  (12  U.S.C.  635K(e))  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

SKC  112.  (a)  Section  15(c)(2)  of  the  Export 
Import    Bank    Act   of    1945    (12    U.S.C.    6351 
3ic)(2))  is  amended  by  striklnn  out  "through 
fiscal  year  1992". 

(t))  Section  15(e)(1)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635i-3(e)(l))  is 
amended  by: 

(1)  insertinK:  in  the  first  sentence  thereof  ". 
and  for  each  of  fiscal  yeai-s  1993  and  1991, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  thl.s  section"  after 
••$500,000,000";  and 

(2)  striklnj;  out  from  the  second  sentence 
"until  expended"  and  In.sertinK  in  lieu  there- 
of "through  September  30,  1994  ". 

SKCTII)N-BV-ShXmON  ANALYSIS 

Section  101  of  the  bill  repeals  the  require- 
ment enacted  in  the  early  1970's  that 
Eximbank  Inilude  In  its  Annual  Report  to 
Congress  a  statement  assessing  the  impact  of 
each  Eximbank  loan  made  to  loreitrn  borrow- 
ers for  the  development  of  onersy-related  in- 
dustries abroad  on  the  availabilit.v  of  energy 
products,  services,  or  supplies  In  the  United 
Slates.  Since  the  availability  of  such  equip- 
ment and  services  is  no  lonser  a  concern, 
this  requirement  has  Ijeen  deleted. 

Section  102  of  the  bill  recognizes  the  major 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  world 
since  Section  2(b)(2)  of  the  Export  Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  was  last 
amended  and  modifies  the  prohibitions  on 
Eximbank   support  for  eicports   to   Marxist- 


Leninist  countries.  The  new  provision  de- 
fines a  Marxist-Leninist  country  as  any 
country  which  maintains,  or  is  economically 
or  militarily  dependent  on  any  other  country 
which  maintains,  a  cenlially  planned  econ- 
omy based  on  the  principles  of  Marxism-Len- 
inism. This  section  also  repeals  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  country  list,  but  maintains  the  re- 
quirement of  a  presidential  determination  to 
enable  Eximbank  to  support  exports  destined 
for  ••Marxist-Leninist"  countries.  Finally, 
this  section  eliminates  the  requirement  that 
a  separate  determination  be  issued  for  all 
liansactions  involvin«  Marxist-Leninist 
countries  in  excess  of  $50,000,000. 

.Section  103  eliminates  the  requirement 
that  Eximbank  notify  Congress  of  the  details 
of  all  financing  in  support  of  exports  of  fossil 
fuel  technology  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Instead, 
like  any  other  transaction,  the.se  tran.s- 
actions  would  be  subject  to  the  other  report- 
ing requirements  contained  in  section  2(b)(3) 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945. 

Section  104  extends  Eximbank's  authority 
to  finance  the  sale  of  defense  articles  to  for- 
eign countries  when  the  articles  will  be  used 
lor  anti-narcotics  purposes.  Instead  of  a  sep- 
arate termination  date,  authorization  for 
this  program  will  now  expire  when 
Eximbank's  charter  expires. 

Section  105  eliminates  the  requirement 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  certify  that  any 
private  buyer  of  U.S.  exports  in  South  Africa 
.seeking  Eximbank  financing  has  proceeded 
to  Implement  the  so-called  '•Sullivan"  prin- 
ciples regarding  human  rights.  This  section 
recognizes  the  progress  that  has  taken  place 
in  South  Africa  in  recent  years  and  would 
enable  Eximbank  to  finance  exports  to  the 
private  sector  in  South  Africa  in  the  same 
way  that  it  finances  exports  to  the  private 
sector  in  any  other  country  where  Eximbank 
is  open  for  business. 

Section  106  i'ecognizes  the  changes  in  the 
political  and  economic  situation  in  Angola 
and  eliminates  two  prohibitions  on 
Eximbank  financing  in  support  of  exports  to 
Angola.  Currentl.v.  Eximbank  may  not  pro- 
vide financing  for  exports  to  Angola  unless 
the  President  certifies  that  (1)  no  combatant 
forces  of  Cuba  or  any  other  Marxist-Leninist 
country  remain  in  Angola,  and  (2)  that  free 
and  fair  elections  have  been  held  in  Angola 
and  that  the  Government  of  Angola  has 
taken  steps  to  implement  various  human 
rights  reforms.  This  section  eliminates  these 
provisions  In  their  entirety.  As  long  as  An- 
gola is  considei^ed  a  Marxist-Leninist  coun- 
try, a  presidential  determination  would  be 
required  under  Section  2(b)(2)  befoie 
Eximbank  could  finance  U.S.  exports  to  that 
country. 

Section  107  increa.ses  the  size  of 
Eximbank's  Advisor.y  Committee  from  12  to 
I.S  members. 

Section  108  increases  the  celling  on  the 
total  amount  ol  support  that  may  be  out- 
standing under  all  of  Eximbank's  programs 
at  any  one  time  from  $40  to  $75  billion.  This 
change  allows  for  the  recent  expansion  In  the 
Bank's  activities  which  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue in  the  future.  In  addition,  the  section 
recognizes  the  impact  of  ci'edit  reform  on 
budgetary  accounting  and  provides  for  guar- 
antees, insurance  and  direct  loans  to  be 
charged  in  the  .same  way  against  this  ceiling. 

Section  109  repeals  the  $300,000,000  aggie 
gate  annual  limit  contained  in  both  section 
7(b)  of  the  Export-Iniport  Bank  Act  and  sec- 
tion 613  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  on  loans, 
guarantees,  or  insurance  i.ssued  by  Eximbank 
in  support  of  exports  destined  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  section  also  removes  the  prohi- 
bitions and  limitations  on  exports  destined 


for  the  Soviet  Union  in  support  of  fossil  fuel 
research,  exploration,  production,  processing 
and  distribution. 

Section  110  authorizes  Eximbank  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  financing  in  furtherance  of 
its  purposes  and  objectives  until  .September 
30.  1998. 

Section  111  repeals  the  requirement  that 
Eximbank  include  in  its  Annual  Report  to 
Congress  a  statement  detailing  the  actions 
taken  by  Eximbank  to  maintain  the  com- 
petitive position  of  "key  linkage"  industries 
in  the  United  Slates.  This  provision  is  un- 
necessary in  light  of  the  detailed  reporting 
contained  elsewhere  in  the  Annual  Report. 

Section  111  of  the  bill  also  eliminates  the 
requirement  that  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  submit  a  report  to  Con- 
gress on  Eximbank's  interest  subsidy  pa.v- 
ment  program  since  the  authority  for  that 
program  has  now  expired. 

Section  112  extends  Eximbank's  tied  aid 
credit  fund  for  two  years  through  fiscal  year 
1994  and  authorizes  appropriations  for  the 
program  for  such  fiscal  years  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  fulfill  the 
purpose  of  the  fund.  Continuation  of  the  tied 
aid  ci'edit  fund  will  permit  Eximbank  to  en- 
force compliance  with  and  facilitate  efforts 
to  negotiate  and  establish  international  ar- 
rangements restricting  the  use  of  tied  aid 
and  untied  aid  credits. 

Mr  GAHN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
toda.v  to  join  the  chairman  of  the 
Banking-  Committee  in  introducing?  the 
administration's  Export-Import  Bank 
charter  renewal  legislation.  Avoidinj^^ 
an.y  disruption  of  Bank  authority  i.s  vi- 
tall.v  important  at  a  time  when  United 
States  exportei's  are  lookint?  to  the 
Bank  to  support  expanding  sales  to 
Latin  America  and  the  newly  emert^int; 
markets  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  If 
export  expansion  is  to  continue  to  be  a 
source  of  M^rowth  for  the  U.S.  economy, 
it  is  critical  that  the  Contfress  move 
expeditiously  to  extend  the  Bank's  au- 
thority. 

Eximbank's  record  over  the  last  few 
.veai's  has  been  very  impressive  under 
the  leadership  of  John  Macomber.  Ex- 
ports assisted  in  1991  were  at  their 
highest  level  in  10  years,  up  nearly  30 
percent  over  1990.  Assisted  exports 
should  climb  to  $13  billion  in  1992.  Not 
only  are  the  levels  impressive  but  the 
program  innovations  and  new  products 
being  launched  by  the  Bank  hold  great 
promise  for  continued  expansion  of  as- 
sistance to  our  exporters  in  the  future. 

The  Banks  guarantee  programs  have 
helped  to  attract  a  growing  number  of 
commercial  banks  back  into  export  fi- 
nancing. New  and  innovative  financing 
approaches,  such  as  the  Bank's  bun- 
dling program,  have  created  new  mech- 
anisms for  financing  smaller  deals  and 
packaging  them  for  sale  into  the  cap- 
ital markets.  The  Bank  is  pursuing 
project  financing  and  cofinancing  ar- 
rangements with  Japan  in  order  to  ex- 
pand the  range  of  possible  support  for 
United  States  exporters.  Direct  support 
foi'  small  and  new  exporters  is  being  ex- 
panded thi'ough  new  outreach  programs 
and  fine  tuning  of  the  Bank's  \\'orking 
capital  and  insurance  programs. 

Another  major  achievement  in  the 
last  year  has  been  the  negot  lation  of  a 


new  and  toughei-  international  agrct- 
menl  restricting  the  use  of  tied-aid 
credits  for  commercially  viable 
projects.  If  aggressively  monitored  and 
enforced,  this  new  agreement  holds 
great  promise  of  restricting  the  distor- 
tion of  trade  flows  through  use  of  pred- 
atory financing  subsidies  by  foreign 
governrnent.s. 

I  have  long  supported  the  Expoi't-Im- 
port Bank  and  I  believe  that  the  recent 
record  certainly  justifies  continued 
strong  support  for  the  institution.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  Congress  will  use  the 
occasion  of  this  charter  extension  to 
support  strongly  the  initiatives  the 
Bank  has  launched  and  to  do  so  with  a 
minimum  of  controversy  and  all  pos- 
sible speed.  I  urge  the  support  of  my 
colleages  for  this  legislation. 


ADDI'i'loNAI.  C().->i'<)NSORS 
s.  i:m 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1324.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  generate 
accurate  data  necessary  for  continued 
maintenance  of  food  safety  and  public 
health  standards  and  to  protect  em- 
ployees who  report  food  safety  viola- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  LViT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  KHKK'i']  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1557.  a  hill  to  improve 
the  implementation  and  enforcement 
of  the  Federal  cleanup  program. 

S.  1578 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser].  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levin],  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1578.  a  bill  to  recognize 
and  grant  a  Federal  charter  to  the 
Military  Order  of  World  Ware. 

S.  Ki.'iS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[.Mr.  Roth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1698.  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Fallen  Firefighters  Foundation. 

S.  1,912 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DOMENICI.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Co.ATs]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1912,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  and  the  Social  Security 
.■\ct  to  increase  the  availability  of  pri- 
mary and  preventive  health  care,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1W2 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bu.mpeks,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
.M.\CK]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1932.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  capital 
gains  tax  differential  for  individual  and 
corporate  taxpayers  who  make  high- 
risk,    long-term,    growth-oriented    ven- 
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ture  and  seed   capital   investments   in 
startup  and  other  small  enterprises. 

S.  1996 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  RocKKFKi.LiiK. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Cri.KNN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1996.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Ai:t  to  provide  for 
uniform  covera^'e  of  anticancer  drui^s 
under  the  Medicare  Program,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

.s.  tm 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  I.kahy.  the 
names  of  the  Senatoi-  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  BuKDicKl  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kkj<i<y)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2387.  a  hill  to 
make  appropiiations  to  betrin  a  phase- 
in  toward  full  fundinij  of  the  special 
supplemental  food  prui,'iam  for  women, 
infanta,  and  children  (WIC»  and  of  Hea<I 
Start  proKrarns.  to  expand  the  Job 
Corps  ProKiam.  and  foi'  other  purposes. 

S.  2IHH 

At  the  re(iuest  of  Mr,  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Conrad)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2388,  a  liill  to  provide  for 
a  Democracy  Corps  to  mobilize  and  co- 
ordinatr-  the  e.xpertise  and  resources  of 
United  States  citizens  in  providintj  tar- 
t?eted  assistance  to  support  the  tlevel- 
opment  of  democratic  institutions  and 
free  market  e(-onnmies  in  the  former 
Soviet  republics  and  the  Baltic  states. 
s,  i'.m 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wi-scnnsin 
[Mr.  Ka.stkn]  was  adrled  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  25-10,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  198(5  to  provide  foi-  the 
establishment  of  individual  medical 
savinKs  accounts  to  assist  in  the  pay- 
ment of  medical  and  lonMT-term  care  ex- 
penses and  other  qualified  expenses,  to 
piovide  that  the  earninjjs  on  such  ac- 
counts will  not  be  taxable,  and  foi' 
other  purposes. 

S.  Jfiil 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glknn.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  CkanstonI  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2621,  a  Itill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Interaf^ency  Council 
on  the  Homele-sH.  the  Federal  Kmer- 
jrency  Manatrement  Food  and  Shelter 
Frotiram.  and  for  other  pui'poses. 

.S.  26!.t> 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wai,lop.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Ckaio]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2656.  a  hill  to  amend  the  Petroleum 
Marketing'  Practices  Act. 

S.  'DXii 

At  the  re(|uest  of  Mr.  Pki.l.  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2666,  a  bill  to  shift  Impact  Aid  funding 
responsibility  foi-  military  connected 
children  from  the  Department  of  Kdu- 
cation  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

S,  •.'K«0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Puyoh.  the 
name   of  the   Senator    from    Nebraska 


(Mr.  KxoN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2680,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  consult  with  State  medical  soci- 
eties in  revising  the  Reo^fraphic  adjust- 
ment factors  used  to  determine  the 
amount  of  payment  for  physicians' 
.services  under  part  B  of  the  Medicare 
Program,  to  require  the  Secretary  to 
base  KeoKraphic-cost-of-practice  indi- 
ces under  the  program  upon  the  most 
recent  available  data,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  2682 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpkrs.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2682.  a  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  mint  coins  in  com- 
memoration of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  beK'innintj  of  the  protection  of  Civil 
War  battlefields,  and  for  otiier  pur- 
poses. 

s.  7m, 

.\t  the  request  of  Mr.  Domknici.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr 
Simon),  and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Kastkn)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S,  2696.  a  bill  to  establish  a  com- 
prehensive policy  with  respect  to  the 
provision  of  health  caie  coverage  and 
services  to  individuals  with  severe 
mental  illnesses,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2<ffl7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  fiom  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Smith)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2697,  a  bill  to  provide 
transitional  protections  and  benefits 
for  Reserves  whose  status  in  the  re- 
serve components  of  the  Armed  Forces 
is  adversely  affected  by  certain  reduc- 
tions in  the  force  structure  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2721 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Shklby.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  BuKNs)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2721.  a  bill  to  restore  the  value  of 
the  section  29  credit  and  to  make  the 
credit  permanent. 

S.  27M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dolk.  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
NiCKl.KS)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2794.  a  bill  to  relieve  the  regulatory 
burden  on  depository  institutions,  par- 
ticularly on  small  depository  institu- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

SKNATK  .lOINT  UKSOI.ITION'  \«1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ka.stkn.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missts.<»ippi 
(Mr.  CocHKAN)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  182.  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  a  Balanced 
Budget  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

SKNATK  .lOlNT  KKSOI.UTION  Zi\ 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  231. 


a  joint  resolution  to  desitcnate  the 
month  of  May  1992,  as  -National  Foster 
Care  Month." 

SKNA  TK  .JOl.NT  KKSOIATION  TIH 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wak- 
nI':k)  wiis  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  278.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion desitjnatinK  the  week  of  January  3. 
1993,  throujjh  January  9,  1993.  as 
"Braille  Literacy  Week." 

SKNATK  .JOINT  RK.SOLl.'TION  'SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  .Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bu.MPER.s)  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cran.ston]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 295.  a  joint  resolution  desipnatint; 
September  10.  1992.  as  'National 
D  A.R.E.  Day." 

sk.naik  .ioint  rksoi.ution  aoi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lahtenbero, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Burns],  the  Senator 
from  Arkan.sas  (Mr.  Bumpers),  and  the 
Senatoi-  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  301.  a  joint  resolution 
desik'natint^  July  2.  1992.  as  "National 
Literacy  Day.  ' 

SKNATK  .ioint  KKSOI.UTION  .»U 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  NUNN).  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PELL)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 

305.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  Oc- 
tober 1992  as  "Polish  American  Herit- 
age Month." 

SKNATK  .IOINT  IIK.SOI.ITION  :in6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DAmato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MOYNIHAN).  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole)  wore  added  as  co- 
.sponsors    of   Senate    Joint    Resolution 

306.  a  joint  resolution  designating  Oc- 
tober 1992  as  "Italian-American  Herit- 
age and  Culture  Month." 

SKNA  IK  .lOINI'  IIKSOI.LTION   (07 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Bingaman),  the  Senator  from  Now 
.Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici).  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Fohd).  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn].  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  NUNN],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  ReiijJ,  the 
.Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Sey- 
mour), the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
PackvvoodJ.  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  DuHENBERGERl  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 307.  a  joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  July  1992  as  ••National 
Muscular  Dystrophy  Awareness 
Month." 

SKNATK  .IOINT  HKSOI.UTION  :i08 

At  the  request  of  Ms.  MiKUL-SKl.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 


Kr ::  1  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
.tiL  Joint  Resolution  308.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion adopting  certain  principles  on  gen- 
eral rights  and  obligations  with  respect 
to  the  environment,  to  be  known  as  the 
"Earth  Charter."  and  urging  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Conference  on  Environment 
and    Development,    meeting    in    June 

1992,  to  adopt  the  same. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIO.N  309 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  INOUYE].  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  PRESSLER],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lauten- 
BERG],  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Burdick).  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chakee].  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowl- 
er], the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
NtrNN],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Oarn].  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  LEVIN],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  RiEGLE].  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  MlKULSKi],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen].  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkan.sas  [Mr.  BUMPERS],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley'], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford],  and  the 
.Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robb]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  309,  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  week  beginning  November 
8.  1992,  as  "National  Women  Veterans 
Recognition  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  3:i 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Seymour,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from 
Nfw  York  [Mr.  D'Am.'^to],  the  Senator 
irom  Georgia  [Mr.  N'UNN].  the  Senator 
fium  Virginia  [.Mr.  RoBB].  the  Senator 
Hum  Pennsylvania  [.Mr.  W'offord],  the 
.Senator  from  Montana  [.Mr.  Burns]. 
:  tu-  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
BiiREN].  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[.Mr.  RiEGLE]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  311,  a  joint 
resolution    designating     February     21. 

1993,  through  February  27.  1993.  as 
'•American  Wine  Appreciation  Week," 
tnd  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
r..tiTies  of  the  SenatOi  from  Louisiana 
;Mr-  JOHNSTON],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  RiKGLE],  the  Senator 
n-om  .Missouri  [.Mr.  BOND],  the  Senator 
Iron-:  California  [.Mr.  SEYMOUR],  the 
benaior  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 


Brown],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms],  the  Senatoi-  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen].  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouy'e].  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  113.  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution concerning  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  reunification  of  Jerusalem. 

SEN.^TE  RESOLUTION  246 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'A.m.'\to,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTH)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  249,  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  United  States  should  seek  a  final 
and  conclusive  account  of  the  where- 
abouts and  definitive  fate  of  Raoul 
Wallenberg. 


.SENATE  KE.SOLl'TION  30.>  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  FIRST  INFANTRY  DI- 
VISION ON  ITS  75TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY 

Mr.  DOLE  i  for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Kassebaum  )  submitted  tne  following 
resolution:  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

s.  Res.  305 

Whereas  the  1st  Infantry  Division  (MECH), 
Fort  R'.iey.  Kansas,  will  celebrate  its  75th 
anniversary  on  .June  8.  1992:  and 

Whereas  the  'Big  Red  One-'  has  a  long  his- 
tory of  being  •-first."  which  beg-an  in  June 
1917  when  General  John"  --Black  Jack"  Per- 
shinp  arrived  in  France  with  the  first  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Force,  and  was  renamed 
the  1st  Infantry  Division:  and 

Whereas  names  like  St.  .Michel  and  the  .\r- 
gonne  Forest  will  forever  be  associated  with 
the  pallant  story  of  the  --Fighting  First:" 
and 

Whereas  the  distinction  of  being  first  is  a 
tradition  the  Division  has  carried  for  75 
years:  and 

Whereas  the  list  of  firsts  for  the  Big  Red 
One  includes:  First  in  France  in  World  War  I: 
first  -Americans  in  combat  World  War  1:  first 
to  reach  England  m  World  War  II:  first 
.Americans  to  encounter  Germans  in  North 
.Africa  and  Sicily:  first  Americans  on  the 
beaches  at  Normandy  on  D-day.  June  6,  1944: 
first  to  capture  a  major  German  city  in 
World  War  11  when  the  city  of  Aachen  fell 
after  a  bitter  fight:  first  division  committed 
to  V'ietnam  in  the  summer  of  1965:  and  most 
recently,  the  first  division  to  enter  Iraq  dur- 
ing Operation  Desert  Storm:  and 

"vVnereas  all  .Americans  are  proud  that  the 
Big  Red  One  continues  its  defense  of  America 
by  training  in  the  heartland  of  America  and 
heartily  endorse  its  motto:  No  mission  too 
difficult,  no  sacrifice  too  great,  duty  first: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Senate 
commends  the  -'Big  Red  One"  on  its  75th  an- 
niversary and  formally  recognizes  its  long 
and  historic  contribution  to  freedom. 


senate  resolution  306--rel- 
-ative  to  enforcement  of 
united  nations  resolutions 
and  cessation  of  hostilities 
in  the  for.mer  territory  of 
yi;goslavia 

.Mr.   LEVIN  ifor  himself.   Mr.   MITCH- 
ELL, and  Mr.  DOLE)  submitted  the  fol- 


lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

-S.  Res.  306 

Whereas  continuing  hostilities  m  the 
former  republics  of  Yugoslavia  are  killing 
thousands  of  noncombatants.  displacing  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  civilians,  and  causing 
massive  destruction  and  starvation: 

Whereas  there  is  a  threat  of  ever-widening 
conflict  in  the  republics  of  the  former  nation 
of  Y'ugoslavia.  which  conflict  could  extend  to 
other  nations  in  the  region: 

Whereas  resolutions  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  denouncing  the  hostilities 
in  the  former  republics  of  Yugoslavia,  and 
demanding  that  they  cease,  have  not  t>een 
heeded: 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council,  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  has  adopted  Resolution 
757.  imposing  sanctions  on  the  Yugoslav  gov- 
ernment, and  requesting  that  the  Secretary 
General  work  to  create  a  security  zone  to  as- 
sure unimpeded  delivery  of  humanitarian 
supplies  to  Sarajevo  and  other  destinations 
m  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina: 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  may.  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Charter,  make  plans  for  the  appli- 
cation of  armed  force  to  maintain  or  restore 
international  peace  and  security,  and  the 
United  States  and  other  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council  may  veto  resolutions 
of  the  Security  Council; 

Whereas  officials  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  United  States  have  not  determined  what 
resources  would  be  required  to  enforce  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  and  bring  peace  to  the 
former  republics  of  Y'ugoslavia  and.  sjjeclfi- 
cally,  to  enforce  Resolution  757; 

Whereas  knowledge  of  the  resources  and 
military  forces  needed  for  such  a  task  would 
enable  the  United  States  and  other  nations 
to  make  an  Informed  judgment  about  how  to 
take  such  action: 

Whereas  the  process  of  devising  a  plan  and 
budget  for  such  action  could,  in  itself,  signal 
greater  resolve  at  the  United  Nations  to  take 
action:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  cannot  and 
should  not  be  the  worlds  policeman,  but  is 
the  one  nation  with  the  moral  authority  and 
military  strength  to  provide  leadership  at 
the  United  Nations  for  stronger  inter- 
national coalition  efforts  to  enforce  peace: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  bxi  the  Senate,  That  the  Senate 
calls  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  urge  the  United  .Nations  Security  Council 
to  direct  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  to  provide  a  plan  and  budget  for 
such  intervention  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
force the  Security  Council  resolutions  seek- 
ing cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  former  re- 
publics of  Yugoslavia. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  this  concurrent  resolution  to  the 
President 

Mr.  LEVIN.  .Mr,  President,  today, 
with  Senators  MITCHELL  and  Dole,  I 
am  submitting  a  resolution  that  calls 
on  the  President  to  urge  the  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council  to  direct  the  Secretary 
Genera;  to  produce  a  plan  and  a  budget 
dehneatine  what  will  he  required  for 
the  United  Nations  to  enforce  with  an 
international  military  force  the  Secu- 
rity Council  resolutions  that  have  been 
passed  calling  for  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities in  the  former  Republics  of 
Yugoslavia. 
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Mr.  President,  the  deeply  IroubliriK 
events  that  are  unfoldinK'  in  the  Bal- 
kans threaten  not  only  the  people  of 
that  reKion;  the  threat  of  an  ever-wid- 
eninj;  conflict  is  real.  Thus  far,  the 
United  Nations  has  condemned  the  an- 
t^ression  and  introduced  sanctions.  But 
as  of  yet.  while  there  are  expressions  of 
hope  for  peace,  there  arc  dimials  that 
the  United  Nations  should  consider  en- 
forcinfcT  the  peace;  with  an  international 
military  force  if  necessary. 

I  believe  the  United  Nations  should 
consider  enforcint?  the  peace  with  an 
international  military  force  and  one 
step  toward  that  is  adopting'  a  plan  and 
a  budget  to  ilo  it. 

The  United  Stales  should  do  at  least 
two  thin«-s.  one  short-term  and  specific 
to  the  war  in  the  Balkans  and  one  lonn- 
term  and  broader.  The  United  States 
needs  to  exercise  leadership  in  the  Se- 
curity Council  to  see  that  United  Na- 
tions experts  obtain  a  plan  to  brinjf 
peace  to  the  former  Republics  of  Yugo- 
slavia. How  much  would  it  cost,  and 
how  bin  a  force  would  it  take?  What 
specifically  would  be  necessary?  Only 
when  there  aie  answers  to  those  ques- 
tions can  the  world  rationally  decide 
on  the  best  course,  and  seeking  such  an 
estimate  could  also  sitrnal  .serious  in- 
tent and  concern. 

It  is  not  enouj^h  to  state,  as  the  Sec- 
retary Genej-al  did  recently,  that  nei- 
ther a  peacfjkeepintj  effort  nor  an  en- 
forcement effort  is  at  present  feasible 
foi-  Bosnia,  when  it  has  not  been  esti- 
mate<l  what  it  would  take  to  stop  this 
war  before  it  spreads,  perhaps  consum- 
insr  a  whole  re>jion  and  destroyinjj  a 
historic  opportunity  for  the  creations 
of  multinational  mechanisms  to  pre- 
vent such  wars,  and  that  leads  to  my 
next  point. 

The  United  States  can  and  should 
lead  in  the  i-roation  of  an  intei-national 
United  Nations  sanctioned  force  to 
(|uell  regional  conflicts  pursuant  to 
chapter  7  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. The  United  States  cannot  and 
should  not  he  the  worlds  policemen  en- 
forcing' our  will  through  massive  mili- 
tary superiorit.y. 

The  United  States  cannot  unilater- 
al l.v  sustain  that  policeman  role  mor- 
all.y  or  politically  or  economically,  nor 
should  it  try.  But  the  United  States  is 
probably  the  only  nation  on  earth  with 
the  moral  authority  and  military  lead- 
ership capjible  of  leadintj  an  effort  to 
create  new  broad-based  international 
collective  arrangements  to  prevent 
emerurin«:  threats  to  pt>ace  from  devel- 
opinji. 

The  escalatintr  war  in  what  used  to 
be  Yuts'oslavia  is  a  clear  example  of 
why  such  an  arrant,'enient  is  needed. 

The  carnaKe  in  the  Balkans  shows  no 
sit<n  of  letup,  and  the  possibility  of 
spillinj?  into  Kosovo  and  Macedonia 
and  beyond  is  real.  If  that  happens, 
other  nations  in  the  area  may  become 
involved,  and  the  end  result  would  be 
an  ever-broadeninn  tratretl.v. 


The  U.N.  Security  Council  has  passed 
nuinerous  resolutions  denouncint?  the 
rapidly  deterioraiinj,'  situation  in  the 
former  republics  of  Yut^oslavia.  One 
resolution  follows  another.  On  April  7. 
1992,  the  Security  Council  unanimously 
passed  Resolution  752  that  demands 
that  all  parties  in  Bosnia  stop  the 
liK'hlintr  immediately  and  demands 
that  all  forms  of  interference  from  out- 
side Bosnia  cease.  The  resolution  also 
demands  that  units  of  the  Yuk'oslav 
People's  Army  (.IN A)  and  elements  of 
the  Croatian  Army  must  either  be 
withdrawn  or  be  disbanded  and  dis- 
armed under  international  monitorintr. 
These  demands,  as  well  as  the  demand 
that  all  irrcK'ular  forces  in  Bosnia  be 
disbanded  and  disarmed,  weie  not  met, 
so  the  U.N.  Security  Council  passed 
Resolution  757  on  May  ."JO.  1992.  Resolu- 
tion 7.57  reaffirms  the  previous  U.N. 
resolutions  on  the  conflict  in  what 
used  to  be  Yu«oslavia,  and  institutes 
.sanctions  atjainst  Serbia  and 
MontencKMo.  These  sanctions  include  a 
ban  on  all  trade  with  the  republics  of 
Serbia  and  Montenets'io  excluding 
medicine  and  food  .severing'  inter- 
national air  travel,  suspend inj,'  cultural 
and  scientific  exchan>?es,  and  extlusion 
from  international  athletics,  including 
the  Olympics. 

But.  the  United  Nations  is  not  utiliz- 
ing or  creating?  or  even  considerinjj  an 
(mforcemeiit  mechanism  to  ensure  that 
these  demands  are  met . 

Serbian  Orthodox  Church  itself  open- 
ly denounced  the  Milostjvic  retrime, 
breaking'  almost  50  years  of  silent  sub- 
mission to  Communist  power.  In  an  un- 
precedented condemnation,  the  Bish- 
ops' Assembly  of  the  Serbian  Orthodox 
Church  last  week  called  for  the  re- 
placement of  the  current  retfime  with  a 
government  of  ""national  salvation  and 
national  unity.'" 

Recently,  former  U.N.  Ambassador 
Jeane  Kiikpatrick  wrote  about  the  war 
In  the  Blakans.  and  the  lack  of  inter- 
national will  and  leadership  to  stop  it. 
She  wrote: 

How  flimsy  the  structures  of  conflict  reso- 
lution and  peacekeepinK  turn  out  to  he.  How 
limited  the  Western  commitment  to  collec- 
tive se<;urity  is  when  confronted  with  nuns 
and  determination— even  when  .sUunhtei  and 
i:ivil  war  occur  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  in  the 
very  city  where  World  War  1  was  born. 

Amba.ssador  Kirkpatrick  went  on  to 
write: 

Without  the  option  of  lorce  to  deal  with 
force,  there  is  no  collective  security.  Neither 
diplomacy  nor  economic  sanctions  are  an 
adequate  shield  atjainst  tanks  and  mortal's. 

Amba.ssador  Kirkpatrick  concludes: 
There    is    anarchy    today    in    Vuxoslavia. 
There  is  timidity  in  Brussels  and  Washing:- 
ton.  So  let  us  not  speak  yet  of  a  new  world 
order.  It  lemains  to  be  built. 

Leslie  Gelb,  the  Foi"eiu'n  Affairs  writ- 
er for  the  New  York  times,  put,  it  this 
way: 

The  United  Nations,  the  Kuropean  Commu- 
nity and  the  United  States  keep  on  threaten- 


iiiK  the  killers  with  ever  greater  diplomatic 
ami  economic  sanctions.  And  the  killers  Just 
uo  on  about  their  deadly  business.  •  •  *  Ev- 
eryone concerned  with  the  Yugoslavia  prob 
lem  knows  there  Is  only  one  detent  chance 
to  stop  this  horror:  Peacemakers  have  to  es- 
tablish the  only  kind  of  credibility  killers 
understand.  They  have  to  convince  them- 
selves, and  then  convince  the  Milo.sevics. 
that  ttiey  are  ready  and  able  to  use  force. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary,  we  urtje 
the  President  to  seek  a  Security  Coun- 
cil directive  to  U.N.  officials  to  present 
a  plan  to  the  woiid  about  what  it  would 
take  to  resolve  the  war  in  the  Balkans, 
We  do  this  because,  at  a  minimum,  the 
nations  of  the  world  should  know  what 
it  would  take  to  stem  this  war  before  it 
expands  and  consumes  all  that  is  near. 
It  is  po.s.sible  at  least  that  the  world 
community  will  accept  the  risks  and 
the  c:osts  becau.se  those  costs  are  likely 
to  be  less  now  than  what  they  are  like- 
ly to  be  without  such  intervention. 
Further,  it  is  also  possible  the  world 
will  decide  to  take  advantage  of  the 
present  unique  moment  in  world  his- 
tor.y  when  it  may  be  possible  to  create 
an  effec'tive  international,  broad-based, 
multilateral  fire  brijjade  to  stop 
thieats  to  international  security  at 
their  source  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  U.N.  Security  Council.  Until  the 
collap.se  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Sovi- 
et's veto  in  the  Security  Council  was 
used  in  endless  cold  war  confrontations 
and  "N.vets."  Russia  has  now  a.ssumed 
that  seat  on  the  Security  Council,  and 
the  recent  nonuse  of  its  veto  opens  an 
important  door  for  the  first  time  in  50 
years. 

Mr.  President,  the  threat  is  ominous. 
The  opportunity  may  never  come 
attain.  That  is  why  it  is  importAnt  that 
the  President  urtje  the  United  Nations 
to  come  up  with  a  specific  plan  and 
budk'et  of  what  it  would  entail  to  en- 
force the  resolutions  the  Security 
Council  has  already  passed  concerning 
the  carnage  occurrinjj  in  the  former  re- 
public of  Yutfoslavia.  That  is  what  this 
resolution  by  Senators  Mitchki.l  and 
Doi.K  and  I  provides  for,  and  I  urt<e  its 
prompt  consideration  by  the  Senate. 


June  -i.   1992 
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SHNATK  i;i:.Si)l,L'l"ION  ;}07 
RKI.ATIVK  TO  DKFICIT  RKDUCTION 

Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Graham,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Cohkn,  Mr. 
CONKAD.  Mr.  DKCoNriNl,  Mr.  Lkvin,  Mr. 
RoBB,  and  Mr.  Rudman)  submitted  the 
followintj  resolution:  which  wsvs  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget: 
S,  Rks.  "307 

Whereas  the  Senate  affirms  that— 

(1)  the  ^,'rowin^'  national  debt  is  a  legacy  of 
bankruptcy  which  will  make  America's  econ- 
omy steadily  weaker  and  more  vulnerable 
than  it  is  today; 

(2)  to  amass  a  national  debt  of 
$'1,000,000,000,000  and  an  annual  deficit  of 
$400,000,000,000  is  to  i>reach  trust  with  present 
and  future  Americans;  and 

CD  national  interest  in  controlling  the  def- 
icit takes  precedence  over  partisan  advan- 
tage; 


Whereas  we  Ijelieve  that^- 

(1)  it  is  the  responsibility  of  candidates  for 
President  and  for  ConKress  to  discuss  the 
deficit,  if  the  priority  issues  facing  oiu-  coun- 
try are  to  be  effectively  and  honestly  ad- 
dres.sed;  and 

(2)  the  American  people  will  provide  a 
mandate  for  (jovernmental  action,  if  given 
information  and  serious  choices  for  deficit 
reduction  that  calls  for  shared  sacrifice:  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  states  that- 

(li  the  frequency  and  level  of  public  com- 
ment on  this  issue  by  public  officers  and  can- 
didates, including  those  who  hold  and  seek 
the  office  of  the  President,  are  so  insignifi- 
cant as  to  constitute  irresponsibility; 

(2)  by  and  larMe.  the  candidates.  Congress, 
and  the  media  have  ignored  or  trivialized 
this  issue  by  suggestions  such  as  that  mean- 
ingful deficit  reduction  can  be  accomplished 
merely  by  attacking  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse; 

(3)  entitlement  and  interest  spending  are 
the  fastest  growing  components  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  and  are  at  an  all-time  high; 

(4)  other  than  taxes  devoted  to  Social  Se- 
curity pensions,  the  level  of  taxation  rel- 
ative to  the  United  States  economy  has  been 
lower  in  the  last  decade  than  it  was  in  any 
year  between  1962  and  1982; 

(5)  the  existing  leckless  Federal  fiscal  pol- 
icy cannot  Ije  adilressed  in  a  meaningful  way 
without  including  consideration  of  restrain- 
ing entitlements  and  increasing  taxes,  as 
well  as  reducing  defense  and  domestic  spend- 
ing; and 

(6)  to  suggest  that  meaningful  deficit  re- 
duction can  be  accomplished  without  shared 
sacrifice  constitutes  deception  of  the  Amer- 
ican people:  Now,  therefore,  be  it  Resolved. 
That  the  Senate  calls  upon— 

(1)  puljlic  officials  and  candidates  for  pub- 
lic office  to  make  proposals  and  engage  in 
extensive  and  substantive  discussion  on  re- 
ducing the  deficit; 

(2)  the  candidates  for  President  to  agree  to 
a  formal  discussion  that  focuses  entirely  on 
the  Federal  budget  deficit,  its  Implications 
and  .solutions;  and 

(3»  all  candidates  for  office  to  affirm  their 
support  for  this  sU'itement  of  principles  and 
to  resolve,  in  the  course  of  their  campaigns, 
to  seek  a  mandate  from  the  electorate  with 
which  they  can  effectively  address  the  Fed- 
eral budget  defi(  it  if  elei  ted 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  308 -CON- 
DEMNING THE  ASS.XSSINAIMON 
OF  JUDGE  GIOVANNI   1  AI.Com: 

.Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BiDEN.  Mr.  DkConcini,  and  Mr,  DOLB) 
submitted  the  following  i-esolution: 
which  was  refeiTed  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.  Rks.  308 

Whereas.  Judge  Giovanni  Falcone  was  bru- 
tally a.s.sassinated  along  with  his  wife 
France.sca  on  a  highway  outside  of  Palermo, 
ItAly  on  May  23,  1992; 

Whereas,  his  death  was  an  attack  on  the 
state  of  Italy  and  the  Italian- American 
Working  Group,  of  which  Judge  Falcone  was 
a  member,  and  which  is  jointly  chaired  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Italian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  investigation  and 
prosecution  of  organized  criminal  act'vities. 

Whereas,  Judge  Falcone  has  achieved  the 
status  of  national  hero  for  his  great  work; 

Whereas,  he  led  a  successful  operation  that 
culminated  in  the  December  1987  convictions 
of  342  Mafiosi.  who  received  a  total  of  2,665 


years  in  prison,  including  19  life  sentences 
for  their  legion  of  crimes; 

Whereas,  he  successfully  pursued  major 
international  investigations  including  the 
1986  New  York  '"Pizza  Connection"  cases  that 
led  to  the  conviction  of  17  people  for  import- 
ing heroin  worth  $1.6  billion: 

Whereas,  Judge  Falcone  was  the  Justice 
Ministry's  Director  of  Penal  Affairs  and  was 
in  line  to  be  nominated  for  the  post  of  "super 
anti-Mafia  prosecutor,"  a  position  which  he 
had  long  advocated; 

Whereas,  his  intricate  knowledge  of  the 
.Mafia  created  enormous  confidence  among 
informers  and  investigators  alike-  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that— 

(1)  the  a.s.sa.'^sination  of  Italian  .Judge 
Giovanni  Falcone  is  a  profound  loss  to  Italy, 
the  United  States,  and  the  world  and  is 
strongly  condemned:  and 

(2)  the  Italian-American  Working  Group,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  should  vigorously 
continue  its  primary  mission  as  well  as  in- 
vestigate and  prosecute  those  who  per- 
petrated this  violent  crime. 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  Senate  resolution 
to  condemn  the  assassination  of  Italian 
Jud^e  Giovanni  Falcone.  I  was  privi- 
leMred  to  meet  and  «et  to  know  Judge 
Falcone.  His  death  is  a  profound  loss. 
There  are  few  people  that  I  have  known 
who  possessed  as  much  fortitude  and 
courage  as  did  Jud^e  Falcone. 

Judge  Falcone,  along  with  his  wife. 
Judge  Francesca  Morvillo.  and  three 
bod.yguards,  were  murdered  in  cold 
blood  last  week  on  a  highway  while 
traveling  from  the  Punta  Raisi  .Airport 
in  Palermo.  While  his  assassins  may 
have  silenced  Judge  Falcone,  they  have 
caused  an  uproar  in  the  international 
community  and  a  resolve  to  pursue  his 
vision  of  justice. 

Judge  Louis  Freeh,  a  Federal  judge 
in  the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
in  an  article  entitled  "The  Stuff  of  He- 
roes." states: 

Judge  Falcone  led  a  great  crusade  against 
the  octopus  which  has  gripped  his  native  Sic- 
ily with  its  evil  for  centuries.  Against  over- 
whelming obstacles  this  man  of  the  law  rose 
up  with  remarkable  fearlessness.  In  1986,  he 
engineered  Italy's  historic  judicial  assault 
on  the  Mafia  in  a  mass  trial  which  resulted 
in  ;550  Mafia  members  sentenced  to  long  pris- 
on terms.  In  his  wake,  the  powerful  coterie 
of  village  and  provincial  Mafia  leaders  who 
rule  the  island  underworld  and  exported 
death  and  terrorism  throughout  the  world 
retreated. 

In  1980.  Judge  Falcone  began  pros- 
ecuting Mafia  cases  as  an  investigating 
magistrate.  Unfortunately,  some  of  his 
magistrate  colleagues  were  also  mur- 
dered by  these  criminal  cowards.  Last 
yeai"  .Judge  Falcone  was  appointed  Di- 
rector-General of  Criminal  Affairs  at 
the  Ministry  of  Grace  and  Justice.  As  a 
result  of  his  remarkable  ability  and 
perseverance,  he  was  in  line  to  become 
Italy's  first  chief  anti-Mafia  prosecu- 
tor. 

.Judge  F'alcone  was  a  member  of  the 
Italian- American  working  group  which 
was  established  to  fuither  joint  pros- 
ecutions    in     Italy     and     the     United 


States,  In  Ii<8,5.  the  famous  pizza  con- 
nection" prosecutions  in  New  York  and 
Italy  led  to  the  conviction  of  scores  of 
criminals.  This  is  wliere  .Judge  Louis 
Freeh,  formerly  an  assistant  U.S.  at- 
torney, began  a  working  relationship 
with  Judge  Falcone.  This  heinous  at- 
tack on  Judge  Falcone  was.  in  reality, 
an  attack  on  this  working  group  and 
the  successes  it  had.  The  United  States 
must,  now  more  than  ever,  be  resolved 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  this  brave  man. 

.According  to  Judge  P>eeh.  the  re- 
sponse by  the  working  group  to  this 
violent  attack  should  be  the  following: 

Convening  an  emergency  meeting  to 
adopt  a  joint  prosecutive  plan: 

Posting  a  reward  not  to  exceed 
S.500.000  for  information  regarding  this 
act  of  terrorism: 

Asserting  U.S.  statutory  jurisdiction 
for  prosecuting  this  case  under  the 
extrateiritorial  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Witness  Protection  Act: 

Relying  upon  enterprise  [RICO]  and 
well-settled  conspiracy  principles  to 
target  this  assassination  for  F'ederal 
prosecution:  and 

Employing  all  available  law  enforce- 
ment techniques  and  international  jus- 
tice assistance  operations  to  identify 
the  perpetrators  of  this  crime. 

On  June  8.  1987.  Judge  Falcone  ap- 
peared as  a  witness  at  a  Senate  caucus 
on  international  narcotics  control 
hearing  in  New  York  on  the  topic  of 
"The  National  and  International  Secu- 
rity Threat  of  Narcotics  Trafficking." 
It  became  apparent  that  this  gentle 
and  decent  man  faced  danger  every 
day.  He  traveled  with  many  body- 
guards. His  house  was  a  virtual  fortress 
and  he  lived  under  constant  fear  for  his 
family.  But  this  did  not  deter  him.  He 
was  not  easily  intimidated.  He  believed 
that  the  pursuit  of  justice  was  more 
impoi'tant  than  his  life. 

It  was  indeed  a  distinct  honor  to 
have  known  this  man.  As  Judge  Freeh 
writes.  "The  memory  of  .Judge  Falcone 
will  linger  fondly  with  all  who  were 
pr"ivileged  to  be  his  colleagues,  and 
honored  to  have  been  his  friends.  His 
work  and  death  exemplify  the  beati- 
tude of  true  public  service  with  all  of 
the  humility  and  integrit.v  which  per- 
meated .Judge  Falcone's  entire  life.  He 
was  *  *  *  a  model  and  wellspring  from 
which  all  public  servants  and  decent 
people  can  forever  draw  strength." 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  important 
resolution,* 


.^IN.XTK  i;i:sOLUTION  :309-AU- 
THOKIZiNG  TESTIMONY  BY  A 
SENATE  EMPLOYKF. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himseit  .tivi  Mr. 
DOLE)  submitted  the  followmi;  icsolu- 
tion:  which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  RKS.  309 

Whereas  in  the  case  of  Robinson  v. 
Addwest  Gold.  Inc..  et  al..  Civ.  No.  91-20-BU- 
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PGH.  pendlnK  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Montana,  the  de- 
fendant seeks  thi>  testimony  of  Sharon  Pe- 
tei-son.  an  employee  of  the  Senate  on  the 
staff  of  Senator  Max  Baucus; 

Whereas  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  rule  XI  of  the  Staml- 
inif  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under 
the  contiol  or  In  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
can.  by  administrative  or  judicial  process,  be 
taken  from  sui  h  control  or  pcs.se.ssion  but  by 
permission  of  the  Senate: 

Whereas  when  it  appears  that  evidence 
under  the  <  ontrol  or  In  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  is  needed  for  the  promotion  of  jus- 
tice, the  Senate  will  take  such  action  as  will 
promote  the  ends  of  justice  consistent  with 
the  privile^res  of  the  Senat« 

Whereas  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(a)(2)  of  the  Kthics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978.  2  use.  288b(a)  and  288c(a)(2).  the  Sen- 
ate may  direct  its  counsel  to  represent  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  with  lespect  to  any 
subpoena,  order,  or  request  for  testimony  re- 
lating to  their  official  responsibilities:  Now. 
therefore.  Ixf  it 

lUfxnlvrci,  That  Sharon  Petei.-<on  is  author- 
ized to  testify  In  Robin.son  v.  Addwest  Gold, 
Inc.,  et  al.,  e.xcept  concel•nin^,'  matters  for 
which  a  privilege  should  be  asserted. 

SlOC.  2.  The  Senate  I,e«al  Counsel  is  author- 
ized to  repre.sent  Sharon  Peterson  in  connec 
tion  with  the  testimony  authorized  by  .sec- 
tion one  of  this  rcsolut  l^iii. 


A  MEN  DMKN'l'.S  .SU  BM  ITH'ED 


AIRLINE  COMPETITION 
ENHANCEMENT  ACT  OF  1992 


MCCAIN  (AND  LIEBERMAN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1867 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Scietn^e,  and  Transpor- 
tation.) 

Mr.  MCCAIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
LiKHKHMAN)  sulimilled  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  b.y  them  to  the 
bill  (S.  2312)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Aet  of  UK)8  to  enhance  com- 
petition at  and  provisions  of  essential 
air  service  with  respect,  to  hij^h  densit.v 
airports,  and  for  other  purposes  as  fol- 
lows: 

Strike  all  on  pii^e  3,  line  18,  throuuh  pa«e 
15,  line  25,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing 

SEC.  3.  CO-MPCTElt  Kl  ^1  i(\  V I  ION  SYSTEMS. 

(a)  In  (IKNKK.Ai.  iMi.  IV  of  the  Fcdeial 
Aviation  Act  of  19,08  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1371  1389) 
is  further  amended  by  adding-  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section; 

"SEC.  «0.  COMPUTER  RESERVATIONS  SYSTEMS. 

■•iai    PuoMiiirnoss    Ao.ainsi-    Vknikik    Dis- 

CIllMINAriON.- 

••(li  In  gknkrai..— No  vendor.  In  the  oper- 
ation of  Its  computer  reservation  system, 
may  unjustly  discriminate  ainoiik'  partici- 
pants In  such  system.  For  purposes  of  this 
sub.sectlon,  unjust  di.scrlmination  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  Ije  limited  to,  practices  pro- 
hibited by  this  subsection.  A  prohibition  of  a 
practice  for  which  an  effective  date  is  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (2)  shall  take  effect  on  such 
date. 

"(2)  SI'KCIKIKI)  I'UOHIHITKI)  CKS  OI'KIIATIONAI, 

I'KACTiCKs.  -No  vendor,  in  the  operation  of 
its  computer  reservation  system,  may 


"(Al(l)  make  available  to  subscribers  an  in- 
tegrated display  In  which  Information  is  or- 
dered or  empha.><ized  based  upon  factors  re- 
latin*;  to  air  carrier  identity:  or 

"(ii)  supply  information  from  it,s  computer 
reseivations  system  to  any  person  cieatinw 
or  attempting  to  create  such  an  integrated 
display  If  the  vendor  knows  or  has  reason  to 
know  that  such  person  Intends  to  create  or 
attempt  to  create  such  an  integrated  dis- 
play: except  that  the  pi'ohibition  contained 
in  this  clause  shall  not  apply  to  the  extent 
that  the  vendor  is  supplyinu  the  Information 
to  a  subscriber  creatine.  In  acconlance  with 
the  conditions  of  the  exception  <  ontained  in 
sul;sectlon  (c)(1),  an  integrated  display  usins 
information  IVom  the  system; 

•iB)  make  available,  after  September  30, 
1994,  to  a  subscrllx-r  any  subscriber  trans- 
action capability  which  is  more  functional, 
timely,  complete,  accurate,  reliable,  secure, 
or  efficient.  Is  easier  lor  the  subscriber  to 
use  or  access,  or  provides  to  the  subscriber  a 
different  level  of  confirmation  of  trans- 
actions, with  respect  to  one  particiiwnt  than 
with  respeit  to  any  other  participant:  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  vemlor  Is  offerin>c  the 
other  particlpixnt  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate In  such  capai)illty  at  the  same  price  and 
terms  as  other  participants  and  the  partici- 
pant has  notaccepte<l  such  offer: 

"(C)  make  available,  after  September  30. 
1994.  to  a  participant  any  participant  tran.s- 
actlon  capability  which  is  more  functional, 
timely,  complete,  atcurate.  reliable,  .secure, 
or  efficient  with  respect  to  one  participant 
than  with  respect  to  any  other  participant: 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  vendor  Is  offer 
InK  the  other  participant  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  such  capability  at  the  same 
piice  and  terms  as  other  participants  and  the 
piirticipant  has  not  accepted  such  offer; 

"(D)  charge  any  participant  fee  for.  or  re- 
quire an.v  terms  or  <:onditions  with,  the  pro- 
vision of  any  computer  reservation  system 
feature,  function,  or  service  by  which  the 
vendor'  compiles  with  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection,  unless  such  fee.  ter'ms,  or 
conditions  are  reasonable: 

"(E)  chai'ee  a  participant  fee  which  is  moi'e 
than  the  maximum  fee  found  rea,sonable  In  a 
decision  of  an  arbitrator  under'  sub.sei  tion  (e) 
with  respect  to  such  vendor'  unle.ss  a  per'iod 
of  1  year  or  more  has  elapsed  since  such  deci- 
sion: or 

"(F)  dii'ectly  or  Indirectly  prohibit  a  sub- 
scriber from  obtaining'  or  uslnr;  any  other 
computer  lescivation  system. 

"(3)  PKommrioN  acainst  lniilting  dis- 
CUIMINATION.  -  No  vendor  or  air  cai'rler  shall 
r'equli'e,  or  provide  any  incentives  to  Induce, 
any  subscriber  to  use  infor'matlon  from  a 
computer  r-eservation  system  to  ci-eate  an  In- 
teer-ated  display  In  which  Information  is  or- 
dered 01'  emphasized  l)ased  upon  factor's  re- 
latlnK-  to  air'  carrier  identity. 

"(4)  USK  OK  rHIKD-eAUTV  HARDWAHK,  SOt'T- 
WAKK,  AND  DATA  IIASKS.-- 

■•(A)  I.N  oKNKiiAi..— Except  on  Krounds  of 
(lemonstr'ated  technological  Incompatibility, 
no  vendor  ma.v  prohibit  or  unreasonably. I'e- 
strict.  directly  or  indirectly— 

"(1)  the  Interconnection  to  its  computer 
r'eser'vation  system  equipment  of  computer 
hardware  or  softwar'e  supplied  by  a  per'son 
other  than  such  vendor:  or 

"(ii)  the  use  by  a  sub.sci'iber,  to  access  di- 
i'ectly any  other  computer'  r'eser'vation  sys- 
tem or  data  base,  of  hardware  and  commu- 
nications lines  supplied  l>y  any  other'  vendor. 

"(B)  Si'KCiKiKD  I'KOHiitrrioNS.  -The  prac- 
tices pr'ohlblted  by  subpar'aKr°aph  (A)  include, 
butar-e  not  limited  to,  the  following; 

"(1)  The  imposition  of  fees  In  excess  of  rea- 
.sonable    levels    to    certify    or    Interconnect 


third-party  equipment  or  to  use  equipment 
supplied  by  any  other  vendor  to  access  any 
other  computer  reservation  system  or  data 
base. 

"(Ii)  Undue  delays  or  I'edundant  or  unnec- 
essary testing  before  certifying  or  Inter- 
connecting such  equipment  or  access. 

"(ill)  The  Imposition  of  r'equirements  that 
subscriber's  use  the  vendor's  computer'  res- 
ervation .system  for  any  minimum  number  or 
percentage  of  the  sub.«criber's  Ijookings. 

"(iv)  Refusals  to  pr'ovlde  any  services, 
compensation,  or'  other'  benefits  normally 
provided  subscriber's  on  account  of  the  sub- 
scriber's using  third  party  equipment  or  the 
siibsci'iber's  using  the  same  equipment  for' 
access  to  both  the  vendor's  computer  res- 
ervations .system  anti  other  computer  res- 
ervation systems  and  dat«  liases. 

"(V)  The  termination  of  a  subscriber  con- 
tract because  of  the  subscriber's  use  of  thir'd- 
party  equipment  or  the  use  of  the  .same 
e(iuipment  for  access  to  the  vendor's  com- 
puter reservations  system  and  any  other 
computer  reservation  systems  or  datA  l)ases. 

"(5)  EXTKNSION  OK  CON'I'HAC-P  AS  CONDITION 
TO     I'KOVIDING     ADDITIONAL     SYSTK.M     COMI-O- 

NKNTS.  -No  vendor  may  requii'e.  as  a  condi- 
tion for  pr'oviding  to  a  subscriber  additional 
computer  I'eservation  system  components 
(including  software  and  enhancements),  that 
the  term  of  the  subscriber  contr'act  for  pre- 
viously provided  system  components  be  ex- 
tended. 

"(6)  USK  l)K  SYSTKM  IN  SALK  OK  AIK  TKANS- 

POHTATION  SKRVICKS.  No  vendor  may  requii'e 
use  of  its  computer  reservation  sy.stem  b.y 
the  subscriber  in  any  sale  by  the  subscriber 
of  air  transportation  services  of  the  vendor'. 

'•(7)  USK  OK  SYSPKM  AS  CONDITION  TO  COM- 
I'KNSATION  FOR  SAI.K  OK  SKRVICKS.-  No  Vendoi' 

may  require  that  a  subscriber  use  or'  sub- 
.scribe  to  it.s  computer  reservation  .system  as 
a  condition  to  the  r'eceipt  of  any  compensa- 
tion for  the  sale  of  air  transportation  serv- 
ices by  the  subscriber. 

••l8>  CONDlTlONAI.  I'RICKS.-No  vcndor  may 
chai-ge  prices  to  subscribers  conditioned  in 
whole  or  in  part  on  the  identity  of  air  car- 
riers whose  air  transportation  services  are 
sold  by  the  subsciltier. 

"(b)  St'HSCUlHKR  C(JNTRACT  RKSTHAINTS.- 
"(1)  TKUM  ok  CONTRACrr.— 

••(A)  Gknkrai.  kui.k.— E.\cept  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (B).  no  subscriber  contract 
provision  shall  be  enforceable  In  law  or  eq- 
uity after  the  180th  day  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section  to  the  extent 
that  such  pi'ovrslon  pr'ovides  for  the  term  of 
the  contract  to  be  more  than  3  years. 

"(B)    GRANDFATHKR    OK    CKRTAIN     K.XISTING 

CONTRACTS.  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  a  contract — 

"(1)  which  is  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section, 

"(il)  which  is  for  a  term  of  not  more  than 
5  year's,  and 

"(lil)  with  respect  to  which  all  parties  to 
the  contract  have  agreed,  in  writing,  after 
such  date  of  enactment  and  before  the  180th 
day  following  such  date  of  enactment,  that 
the  contract  will  be  enfoi'ceable,  subject  to 
other'  paragraphs  ot  this  subsection,  until 
the  last  day  of  its  term. 

"(2)  Othkk  PROVISIONS.  -No  subscriber  con- 
tract provision  shall  bo  enforceable  in  law  or 
equity  to  the  extent  that  such  provision— 

"(A)  for'ms  a  basis  for'  a  claim  of  actual  or 
liquidated  damages  by  the  vendor  in  the 
event  of  cancellation  of  the  contract,  e.xcept 
as  follows; 

"(1)  damages  related  to  the  vendor's  actual 
cost  of  removing'  its  equipment  from  the  sub- 
scriber's premises: 


"(II)  the  unamortized  share  of  the  vendor's 
actual  cost  of  installing  such  equipment  in 
the  subscriber's  premises  exclusive  of  any 
element  of  capital  investment  in  such  equip- 
ment: and 

"(III)  other  amounts  owed  to  the  vendor  by 
the  subscriber  during  the  unexpii'ed  term  of 
the  contract,  but  in  no  event  including 
amounts  which  are  In  the  nature  of  a  penalty 
for  cancellation  or  which  other-wise  become 
due  upon  cancellation: 

"(B)  extends,  or  provides  for  the  extension 
of.  the  contract  beyond  its  stated  date  of  ter- 
mination, whether  because  of  the  addition  or 
deletion  of  equipment  or  because  of  some 
other  event: 

"(C)  provides  an  expiration  date  later  than 
the  earliest  expiration  date  of  any  other  con- 
tract for  computer  re,sei'vations  services  or 
equipment  between  the  same  subscriber  and 
vpndor: 

"(D)  directly  or  indirectly  requires  that 
the  subscriber  use  the  vendor's  computer  res- 
ervations .system  for  a  minimum  volume  of 
transactions,  whether  measured  as  an  abso- 
lute number,  a  percentage  of  total  trans- 
actions of  any  kind,  or'  otherwise  (Including 
making  failure  to  comply  with  such  a  re- 
quirement a  breach  or  violation  of  the  con- 
tract or'  a  ground  for  termination  of  the  con- 
tr'act): and 

■'(E)  directly  or  indlr'ectly  requlr'es  the  sub- 
scriber to  use  a  minimum  number  or  I'atio  of 
system  components  ba.sed  upon  or'  related  to 
the  number  of  system  components  leased 
from  another  vendor  (including  making  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  such  a  requirement  a 
breach  or'  violation  of  the  contract  or  a 
ground  for'  termination  of  the  contract). 

"(c)   PROHIHITION  ok  SCHSCRIHKR  MODIKICA- 

TiON  OK  INFORMATION.  -No  sub.scr'iber  may 
use  computer  software  or  hardware  to  mod- 
ify information  in  a  computer'  reservation 
system  or  derived  from  a  computer  resseiva- 
tlon  system  In  such  a  way  as  to  pr-oduce— 

"(1)  Integr-ated  displays  of  su(;h  Informa- 
tion In  which  Information  is  ordered  or  em- 
phasized based  on  factor's  relating  to  air  car- 
rler  Identity,  except  that  the  subscriber  may 
use  the  software  or  hardware  to  create  such 
displays  of  air  transpoi'tatlon  ser'vlces— 

"(A)  if.  before  such  use,  the  displays  have 
been  requested  by  a  customer  of  the  sub- 
scriber in  writing; 

"(B)  if  the  request  is  kept  on  file  by  the 
suljscriber  until  there  has  been  a  period  of  at 
least  2  years  in  which  the  customer  has  not 
purchased  any  services  from  the  subscriber: 
and 

"(C)  if  the  software  or  hardware  is  used 
only  with  respect  to  such  customer:  or 

"(2)  displays  of  such  information  which 
provide  subscriber  transaction  capability 
which  violates  subsection  (a)(2)(B)  or  par'tici- 
pant  transaction  capability  which  violates 
subsection  (a)(2)(C). 
"(d)  RliroUTING.— 

'"(1)  QUAiiTKRi.Y  REPORTS.— Not  later  than 
the  last  day  of  the  1st  calendar  quarter  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion and  of  each  calendar  (juarter  following 
such  1st  calendar  quarter  and  ending  on  or 
before  December  31.  1994.  each  vendor  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a  report  describing 
the  manner  In  which  the  vendor  proposes  to 
achieve  and  is  achieving  compliance  with 
subsections  (a)(2)(A).  (a)(2)(B),  (a)(2)(C),  and 
(a)(2)(D). 

"(2)  Rkport  ok  SKCiiK'rAHY.  On  or  before 
July  31.  1993.  the  Secretar-y  shall  transmit  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation  of  the  Senate  a  report. 


based  on  the  reports  filed  by  vendor's  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  which  describes  the  progi'ess  which 
each  vendor  has  made  in  achieving  compli- 
ance with  subsections  (a)(2)(A).  (a)(2)(B). 
(a)(2)(C).  and  (a)(2)(D): 

"(B)  which  oompar'es  and  contrasts  the 
participant  transaction  capabilities  and  sub- 
.scrlber  transaction  capabilities,  including 
the  protocols  of  each  vendor  with  each  par- 
ticipant: and 

"(C)  which  includes  a  tentative  finding  by 
the  Secretary  as  to  whether  each  vendor  is 
making  satisfactory  progr'ess  toward,  and  is 
likely  to  achieve,  compliance  with  each  of 
such  subsections  in  accordance  with  any 
time  limit  contained  In  such  sub.section. 
The  Secretary  shall  provide  each  vendor  a 
copy  of  the  report  tr'ansmitted  under  this 
paragraph  within  30  days  after  the  date  of 
such  transmittal. 

"(3)  Suppi.emkntai,  vkndor  rkport.  -  If  the 
report  transmitted  under  paragraph  (2)  in- 
cludes a  finding  of  the  Secretary  that  a  ven- 
dor Is  not  making  satisfactory  progress  to- 
ward or  is  not  likely  to  achieve,  compliance 
with  subsection  (a)(2)(A).  (a)(2)(B),  (a)(2)(C), 
or  (a)(2)(D)  in  accordance  with  any  time 
limit  contained  in  such  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  require  the  vendor  to  submit  to 
the  Secretary  a  supplemental  report  describ- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  vendor  proposes 
to  achieve  compliance  with  such  sub.section. 

"(4)  Maintknanck  ok  kkcouds.— Not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  reg- 
ulations requiring  each  vendor  to  maintain 
such  information  concerning  Its  computer 
re.servatlon  .system  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines is  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  vendor  is 
making  progress  toward  achieving  compli- 
ance, or  is  in  compliance,  with  this  section. 
Such  regulations  shall  establish  the  form 
and  substance  of  the  information  to  be  main- 
tained. 

"(e)  ARniTHATlON  OK  PARTICIPANT  FKKS. — 

"(1)  Dkmand  kor  arbitration.— Any  par- 
ticipant who  objects  to  a  new  participant 
fee.  or  an  increase  of  a  participant  fee.  which 
is  scheduled  to  take  effect  on  or  after  May 
15.  1992,  as  being  in  violation  of  subsection 
(a)(2)(D)  or  (a)(2)(E)  or  paragraph  (7)  of  this 
subsection  may  demand  that  such  fee  or  In- 
creased fee  be  reviewed  by  an  arbiti'ator  as 
provided  in  this  subsection.  Review  shall  be 
instituted  by  such  participant  by  submitting 
a  demand  for  arbitration  in  writing  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  mailing  a 
copy  thereof  to  the  vendor  imposing  such 
fee.  The  Secretary  shall  within  30  days  of  re- 
ceiving such  demand  determine  whether'  the 
matter  disputed  is  subject  to  arbitration 
under  this  section.  The  Secretar-y  shall  give 
timely  notice  of  any  such  determination  to 
other  participants,  and  to  associations  r'ep- 
resenting  subscriber's,  who  may  be  affected 
by  the  disputed  fee  and  shall  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  permit  their  par- 
ticipation as  parties  to  the  arbitration.  The 
submission  of  a  demand  for  arbitration  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  act  as  a  stay  of  any 
fee. 

"(2)  Ski-kction  ok  ARiirrKATOR.—If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  a  matter  is  subject  to 
arbitration  under  paragraph  (1).  the  Sec- 
retary shall  promptly  advise  the  Federal  Me- 
diation and  Conciliation  Service  and  provide 
to  the  Service  the  names  of  persons  eligible 
to  participate  as  parties.  The  Sei'vice  shall 
provide  a  procedure  by  which  the  parties 
shall  agree  on  the  selection  of  an  arbitrator. 
If  the  parties  fail  to  agree  on  an  arbitrator 
within  30  days  of  the  Secretary's  determina- 


tion that  the  matter  disputed  is  subject  to 
arbitration,  the  Service  shall  select  an  arbi- 
trator. 

"(3)  ARBITRATION  KKKS.— The  Secretary  and 
the  Service  are  authorized  to  make  such  or- 
ders and  incur  such  expenditures  as  are  nec- 
essary to  give  effect  to  this  subsection.  Arbi- 
tr-ation  fees  and  other  common  costs  of  the 
arbitration  shall  be  borne  by  the  parties  on 
an  equal  basis  unless  the  arbitrator  decides 
other-wise.  To  a.ssist  it  in  the  perfor-mance  of 
its  duties  under  this  subsection,  the  Service 
may  employ  consultants  on  a  contract  basis. 

"(4)  DispuTK  RKSOLUTION.-The  arbitrator 
shall  issue  such  or-dei-s  as  are  necessary  to 
the  prompt  and  efficient  resolution  of  the 
dispute  and  to  assure  the  parties  a  fair  and 
reasonable  opportunity  to  be  heard.  After 
considering  the  submissions  of  the  parties, 
the  arbitrator  shall  r'ender  a  decision  as  to 
whether  the  disputed  participant  fee  exceeds 
that  which  would  be  reasonable  in  light  of 
the  r-evenues  and  costs  attributable  to  the 
computer  reservations  system.  In  so  doing, 
the  arbitrator  shall  give  due  regard  to  all 
revenues  of  the  vendor,  including  any  air 
tr'ansportation  revenues  attributable  to  the 
computer  r'eservations  system  of  any  air  car- 
I'ier  holding  an  owner-ship  inter-est  In  the 
computer  r-eservations  s.vstem.  and  all  appli- 
cable costs,  including  an  allowance  for  a  rea- 
sonable return  on  investment. 

"(5)  DKTKRMINATION  OK  PARTICIPANT  KEK.— 

If  the  arbitrator  determines  that  the  partici- 
pant fee  is  not  i-easonable.  the  arbitrator 
shall  specify  a  fee  or  range  of  fees  which 
would  be  reasonable.  The  arbitrator  shall 
also  specify  an  effective  date  for  the  deci- 
sion. Such  date  shall  be  no  earlier  than  the 
effective  date  of  the  challenged  fee.  The  arbi- 
trator shall  issue  a  written  statement  set- 
ting forth  the  basis  for  the  decision. 

"(6)  APi'KAL.s.— The  decir-ion  of  the  arbitra- 
tor shall  be  final  and  binding  except  that 
such  award  may  be  vacated  by  a  United 
States  court  in  and  for  the  district  wher-e  the 
award  was  made  for  any  of  the  r'easons  set 
forth  in  subsections  (a)  through  (d)  of  section 
10  of  title  9,  United  States  Code.  Unless  the 
court  otherwi.se  or-ders  in  the  interests  of 
justice,  any  matter  as  to  which  an  order  is 
vacated  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  heard 
b.v  an  arbitrator  as  a  new  matter'  arising 
under  this  subsection. 

"(7)   Ll.MII'ATlON   ON    PARTICIPANT  FEES.— No 

participant  fee  shall  be  char-ged  by  a  vendor 
which  is  more  than  the  maximum  fee  pre- 
viously found  reasonable  in  an  arbitration 
under  this  subsection  with  respect  to  such 
vendor  unless  a  period  of  1  year  or  more  has 
elapsed  since  the  date  of  such  decision. 

■•(8)  Payment  of  arbitrator  ff.es. —Unless 
the  arbitrator"  holds  otherwise,  each  party  to 
an  arbitration  shall  liear  Its  own  costs  and 
each  side  shall  pa.y  one-half  of  the  r-easonable 
fees  and  costs  of  the  arbitrator. 

"•(f)  Spkxiai,  Rules  for  Certain  nonfek 

VIOLATIONS.  - 

"(1)  APPLICABILITY.— The  procedures  and 
time  limits  set  forth  in  this  subsection  shall 
apply  to  any  complaint  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retar-y alleging  a  violation  of  this  section 
(including  any  regulation  issued  to  carry  out 
this  .section  or  otherwise  r-elating  to  com- 
puter reservation  systems),  other  than  sub- 
.section (a)(2)(D),  (a)(2)(E),  or  (e)(7). 

"(2)  Deadline  for  decision  with  respect 
TO  A  COMPLAINT.— Not  later  than  the  60th  day 
following  the  date  of  the  filing  of  a  com- 
plaint to  which  this  subsection  applies,  the 
Secretary  shall  issue— 

■'(A)  on  the  basis  of  the  information  filed 
with  respect  to  the  complaint  and  any  other 
information  available  to  the  Secretary,  an 
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order  which  deterniliies  that  thnro  Is  not  a 
rriiiterial  issue  of  fact  with  respect  to  the 
<  omplaiiit  anil 

••(i)  which  finds  that  the  violation  has  not 
occurred  and  disniissos  the  complaint;  or 

"(ID  which  finds  that  the  violation  has  oc- 
curred and  sets  out  the  remedies  and   pen- 
alties thi't  the  Secretary  deteitnines  are  ap- 
piopriate  lor  the  violation  and  the  infornui 
tion  lornilntT  the  basis  for  such  findiriK; 

•■(B)  a  consent  order  whli  h  sets  out  the 
reniodii's  and  penalties  which  the  Secretary 
determines  are  appropilate  and  to  which  the 
iilleiied  violator  has  aKrced:  or 

"(C)  for  a  determination  of  whether  or  not 
the  violation  has  occurred  and  appropriate 
remedies  and  penalties  foi'  the  violation  If 
the  violallon  has  ociurred.  an  order  insMtut 
iUK  a  proceedlnir  which  includes  an  oral  hear- 
Inn  on  the  record  before  an  administrative 
law  lud^e  in  accordance  with  section  564  of 
title  S.  United  States  Coile. 

••(3)  PAK'riKS  TO  AN  AI,.J  rH(K'KKI>IN(J.  If  the 
Secretary  issues  an  order  institutinK  a  pro- 
ceeilinu  before  an  administrative  law  judtie 
under  this  subseition,  l«ith  the  Depsirtment 
of  Tians|x)itatlon  and  the  person  filing  the 
complaint  shall  be  parlies  to  the  proceeding 
if  they  so  elect,  ami  the  administrative  law 
judne  may  designate  adilitiuniil  parties  to 
the  proceedinu. 

"(4)  HOWKIl  OK  Al.l  'ro  COMl'KI.  I'ltDDUCTION 
oi'  iiociiMKNTs.  An  ailmlnistrative  law  judKe 
to  whom  a  complaint  under  this  subsection 
IS  assiifned  may  compel  the  production  of 
docunieiils  and  othei'  information  necessary 
to  determine  whether  the  violation  has  or 
has  not  occurred. 

■(5)  Ukaiii.INI';  koii  vi..)  iikcision.-  Not  later 
than  the  180th  day  following:  the  date  on 
which  the  Secretary  issues  an  order  institut- 
1I1U  a  pioceedini,'  before  an  administrative 
law  Judue  under  this  subsection,  the  judK:e 
shall  issue  an  order 

■■(Ai  which  fin<ts  that  no  violation  has  oc- 
(  uried  and  illsmlsses  the  complaint;  or 

■■(H)  which  finds  that  a  violation  has  oc 
I  urred  and  sets  out  the   remedies  and   pen- 
alties that  the  udmlnistrative  law  jud^e  de 
termlnes  are  appropriate  for  such  violation. 

•■(6)  Dkahmnk  Koit  KiNAi.  oitOKK.  Not  later 
than  the  60th  day  following  the  date  of  issu- 
ani  e  an  order  by  an  administrative  law  judue 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
i.ssue  a  final  order  with  respect  to  the  com 
plaint.  If  the  Secretary  does  not  Issue  the 
llnal  order  by  the  last  day  of  such  60-day  pe- 
riod, the  order  of  the  administrative  law 
judxe  shall  be  deemeil  to  be  a  final  order  of 
the  Secretary. 

••(Kl  THKATMKNT  ok  CKKTAIN  RKUL'CKI)  CRS 
SKRVicKs.  If  any  computer  reservation  sys- 
tem service  beliiK  provided  to  a  participant 
in  such  system  for  a  participant  fee  Is  re- 
duced without  a  correspondinn  reduction  In 
the  participant  fee,  the  participant  fee  shall 
i)e  treated,  for  purposes  of  this  section,  as 
beini,'  increased  by  the  vendor. 

■ih)  RKOL'I.A'nON.S.- 

■•(I)  Gknkhai.  AUTHouiTY.  The  Secretary 
may  i.ssue  regulations  to  carr.v  out  the  objec- 
tives of  this  section  and  such  other  rcKula- 
tions  relating  to  computer  reservation  sys- 
tems as  the  Secretary  determines  appro- 
priate. Such  regulations  shall  not  be  Incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

■(2)  KNKDKCKAHii.rrv  -  The  enforceability 
of  this  section  shall  not  be  affected  by  any 
delay  or  failure  of  the  Secretary  to  issue  retf- 
ulations  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this 
section. 

■■(i)  DK.KINrnoNS.-  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  following  definitions  apply 

■■(I)  AitmruAiOK.  -The  term  'arbitrator' 
means  either  an   Individual   not  associated 


with  any  ptirty  or  a  panel  of  3  such  Individ- 
uals. 

"(2)  CoMI't'TKK  KKSKUVATIONS  SYSTK.M.— The 

term  'computer  reservations  system' 
means— 

"(A)  a  computer  .system  which  Is  offered  to 
subscribers  for  use  In  the  United  States  and 
contains  Information  on  the  schedules,  fares, 
rules,  or  seat  availability  of  2  or  more  sepa- 
rately identified  air  carriers  and  provides 
subscribers  with  the  ability  to  make  reserva- 
tions and  to  Issue  tickets;  and 

"(B)  a  computer  .system  which  was  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  part  255  of  title  14  of  the 
C'Oilo  of  Federal  Hettulalions  (relatInK  to 
computer  reservation  .s,ystems)  on  June  I, 
1991. 

■■(3)  CoMl'UTKH  SY.STKM.  The  term  com- 
puter .system'  means  a  unit  of  one  oi^  more 
computers,  and  associateil  .software,  periph- 
erals, terminals,  and  means  of  information 
transfer,  capable  of  perfoiminK  information 
processing  and  transfer  funition.s. 

■•(4)    INTKKNAI.    UKSKKVATION    SVSTK.M.-The 

term  internal  reservation  system'  means  a 
computer  system  which  contiilns  informa 
tion  on  airline  schedules,  fares,  rules,  or  seat 
availability  and  is  used  by  an  all'  carrier  to 
respond  to  Inriuirles  made  illrectly  to  the 
carrier  by  membei-s  of  the  public  concerninK 
such  Information  and  to  make  reservations 
arishm  from  such  inquiries. 

"(5i  iN'i'Kc.KATKii  i)|siM.AV.  The  term  'inle- 
urated  display'  means  a  computerized  dis- 
play of  Information  which  relates  to  air  car- 
rier .schedules,  fares,  rules,  or  availability 
and  Is  designed  to  include  information  per- 
taining to  more  than  I  separately  itientified 
air  caiTier.  Such  term  excludes  the  display  of 
datji  from  the  internal  reservations  system 
of  an  individual  air  carrier  when  provided  in 
response  to  a  re<iuest  by  a  ticket  auent  relat- 
in»{  to  a  specific  transaition. 

"(6)  PAlvnni'ANT.  The  term  "particlpanf. 
as  used  with  respect  to  a  computer  reserva- 
tions .system,  means  an  air  carrier  which  has 
its  nii,'ht  schedules,  faies.  or  seat  availabil- 
ity displayed  throuuh  such  system. 

"(7)  I'AK'i'icii'A.vr  KKK.-  The  term  'jwii'tlcl- 
pant  fee'  means  any  fee.  charge,  penalty,  or 
thinK  of  value  contractually  required  to  l)e 
furnished  to  a  vendor  by  a  participant  fnr 
display  of  the  tllKht  schedules,  fares,  or  seat 
availability  of  the  participant  through  the 
computer  reservation  system  of  the  vendor 
or  for  other  computer  reservation  system 
services  provided  to  the  participant. 

"(8)      PAllTICII'AN'r       rHAN.SAfriON      CAI-Allll,- 

ITY.  The  term  participant  transaction  ca- 
pability means  a  .service,  product,  function, 
or  facility  with  respect  to  any  computer  res- 
ervation system  which  is  provided  by  a  ven- 
dor to  any  participant  and  which  is  capable 
of  benefiting  the  air  transportation  business 
of  such  participant.  includin>f  the  (juality, 
reliability,  and  .security  of  communications 
provided  by  the  vendor  linking  such  vendor's 
computer  reservation  system  to  the  com- 
puter system  or  <lata  bases  of  any  partici- 
pant, the  loading  into  the  system  of  informa- 
tion on  schedules,  fares,  rules,  or  seat  avail- 
ability, the  l>ooklng  or  a-sslgnment  of  seats, 
the  issuance  of  tickets  or  boardInK:  pas.ses. 
the  retrieval  of  data  from  the  system,  or  a 
means  of  determinlnK  the  timeliness  with 
which  a  participant  will  receive  payment  for 
air  transportation  .sold  through  the  system. 

"(9)  Protocoi..  -  The  term  'protocol'  means 
a  set  of  rules  or  formats  which  tfovern  the  in- 
formation transfer  between  and  amonif  com- 
puter reservation  s.vstems.  participants,  and 
subscribei's. 

•■(10)  Suusciuhku.- The  term  'subscriber" 
means  a  ticket  a^ent  which  u.ses  a  <'omputer 


reservation  system  in  the  .sale  and  issuance 
of  tickets  for  air  transportation. 

"(Ill  Sun.scHiHKK  coNTHAcrr.  The  term 
■subscriber  contract'  means  an  agreement, 
and  any  amendment  thereto,  between  a  tick- 
et atsent  and  a  vendor  for  the  furnishing  of 
computer  reservations  services  to  su<:h  sub- 
scriber. 

"(I2l      SUH.SCKIUKK      TKANSACTION      CAHAHII,- 

ITY.  -The  term  subscriber  transaction  capa- 
bility' means  any  capability  offered  through 
a  computer  reservation  .system  to  a  sut>- 
.scrlber  with  respect  to  air  transportation, 
including  the  capability  of  a  ticket  aKeni 
throutch  a  computer  reservations  system  to 
view  information  on  airline  schedules,  fares, 
rules,  and  seat  availability  or  to  book  space, 
a.ssiKn  .seats,  or  Issue  tickets  or  boardinu 
pas.ses  for  air  transportation  to  be  provided 
by  air  carriers. 

"(13)  VKNiMiK.  The  term  "vendor'  means 
un.v  person  who  owns,  controls,  or  operates  a 
computer  reservations  .system.  ". 

(b)  CONKOHMING  A.MKNDMKNr  TO  TAItl.K  OK 
CoNTKN'l'S.  The  table  of  contents  contained 
in  the  first  section  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  the  matter  relating'  to  title  IV  of  such  Act 
the  following: 

"Sec.  420.  Computer  reservations  systJ^ms. 
"(a)  Prohibitions  aKainst  vendor  discrimina- 
tion. 
"(b)  Subscriber  contract  restraints. 
■'(c)  Prohibition  of  subscriber  modification 

of  information. 
■■(d)  Reporting'. 

"(el  Arbitration  of  participant  fees, 
■■(f)  St)eclal  rules  for  certain  nonfee  viola 

tions. 
'{\i)  Treatment  of  certain  reduced  crs  serv- 
ices. 
■'(hi  Definitions.". 

Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  President,  toda.v  \ 
am  intro(lut:ini,',  alont;  with  Senator 
LIKBKKMAN,  an  amondmtinl  Lo  S.  2312, 
the  Airline  Competition  Enhancement 
Act  of  1992.  This  amendment  modifies 
the  computer  feservation  s,vstem  [CRS) 
provisions  in  S.  2312. 

Most  of  the  chanties  incorporated  in 
this  amendrnenl  have  resulted  from 
recommendations  made  h.v  travel 
ajrents.  who  share  our  ),'oal  of  providing 
a  level  pla.vint;  field  in  the  use  of  CRS 
services.  With  this  amendment,  the 
American  Societ.v  of  Travel  Afjents 
now  endorses  passat^c  of  S.  2:312. 

Study  after  study,  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (GAO).  the  Department 
of  Justice  [DO.]),  aiitl  the  Department 
of  Transportation  (DOT]  have  docu- 
mented the  anticompetitive  effects  of 
CRS's  on  the  airline  industry.  The  two 
doiTiinant  CRS  systems  have  been  able 
to  jjcnerate  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  extra  profits  for  their  airline 
owners.  These  excess  profits  have  come 
at  the  expense  of  non-CRS  owninfr  air- 
lines and  have  contributed  to  the  in- 
creasinj^  concentration  in  the  airline 
industry. 

Given  current  airline  financial  prob- 
lems, it  is  critical  that  we  provide 
every  assurance  that  competition  is 
fair,  so  as  to  increase  the  likelihood 
that  the  consumer  will  continue  to 
benefit  from  the  improved  service  and 
lower  fares  promised  by  airline  deregu- 
lation. 


.\  major  change  tTiade  to  S.  2312  by 
this  amendment  is  dropping  the  re- 
quirement that  airlines  that  own  CRS's 
must  dehost  those  CRS's  from  the  air- 
line's internal  computer  reservation 
system.  American  and  I'nited  Airlines 
have  estimated  that  a  dchosting  re- 
quirement would  cost  from  SoO  million 
up  to  $250  million  to  implement. 

This  amendment  retains  and 
strengthens  provisions  in  S.  2312  that 
prohibit  CRS  display  bias  and  require 
equal  functionality  in  the  use  of  CRS 
s.vstems.  The  amendment  also  retains 
caps  on  liquidated  damages,  arbitra- 
tion of  booking  fees,  and  prohibitions 
on  minimurn  use  requireinents. 

Finally,  the  amendment  adds  .several 
new  provisions  that  allow  use  of  third- 
part.y  software  in  CRS  displays  and  es- 
tablish procedures  whereby  DOT  must 
address  issues  involving  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  S.  2312. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President,  there  should 
not  need  to  be  legislation  to  implement 
many  of  the  reforms  now  proposed  in  S. 
2312.  Many  of  the  proposals  in  S.  2312— 
such  as  the  use  of  third-party  software, 
limits  on  the  terms  and  rollover  of 
travel  agent  contracts,  and  minimum 
use  retiuiremcnts  come  directl.y  from 
DOT'S  own  notice  of  pi'oposed  rule- 
making. 

That  proposed  rulemaking  was  issued 
on  March  19.  1991.  Unfortunatfdy.  there 
is  uncertaint.v  whether  many  of  these 
pi'ovisions  will  remain  in  the  final  rule. 
Furthermore,  DOT  has  just  extended, 
until  December  11.  1992.  the  current 
CRS  rules.  Given  the  present  state  of 
the  airline  industr.y,  we  cannot  end- 
lessly wait  for  DOT  to  decide  how  to 
deal  with  this  probleni. 

Mr.  President,  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  has  scheduled  a  hearing  on 
June  10  to  examine  competition  in  the 
airline  industr.y  and  S.  2312.  I  believe 
this  hearing  is  most  timel.v.  given  the 
current  threat  to  airline  (Jeregulation 
and  the  need  for  legislation  such  as  S. 
2312. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  Philip  G. 
Davidoff,  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  the  American  Society  of 
Travel  Agents,  endorsing  S.  2312.  as 
modified,  be  printed  in  X.hv  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Rkcokd,  as  follows: 
Amkhican  Socu-riY  ok Tkavkl  Ack.vts. 

AlPiandria,  \'A.  June  :i.  1992. 
Hon.  John  McCain. 
U.S.  Si-nalt'.  Wasliitiglon.  DC. 

Dkah  Sknatok  NIcCain:  I  am  writing  you 
to  expre.ss  ASTA's  sincere  thanks  for  your 
efforts  in  introducing  amendments  to  S.  2312. 
the  "Airline  Competition  Enhancement  Act 
of  1992". 

ASTA  repre.'ients  10,000  domestic  travel 
atrencies  with  16,000  locations  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  problems  confrontint?  our 
agents  in  dealins  with  the  airline  owners  of 
the  computer  reservation  systems  is  one  of 
our  top  priorities.  "Your  actions  will  benefit  a 
multitude  of  small  businesses  and  the  travel- 
inn'  consumers  who  number  in  the  millions. 


A.S'l'A  believes  this  legislation  is  viuil  to 
restoruiK  a  level  playinM"  field  and  a  fair  com- 
petitive environment  for  the  travel  industry. 
This  legislation  ha.s  our  wholehearted  en- 
dorsement. We  look  forward  to  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  during  the  June  10  hearings. 
and  hope  you  can  then  move  the  bill  through 
the  Senate  process  and  obtain  its  pass.'\ge  be- 
fore the  August  recess.  We  at  ASTA  stand  by 
to  assist  in  any  way  concerning  this  effort. 
Sincerely. 

Pini.ir  G.  Daviuofk,  ctc, 

Pre.sident  and 
Chh'i  Opprating  Officer. 


CiMMIN.M,    .-^.WC'I'IONS    FOR    VIOi.A- 
rii).\S   Ol"   :-()FT\VARK  ("( )PYK  KIHT 

HATCH   A.MK.\!)Nn-:NT   M )     IHHH 

Ml.  Sl'HC'l'KK  (for  Mr.  HATCH  i  pro- 
l)ose(i  an  amendment,  to  the  bill  (S.  893) 
to  amend  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
to  impose  crirninal  .sanctions  for  viola- 
tion of  software  copyright,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  25.  strike  "49'^  and  insert 
■■50". 


authority  foi{  co.m.mittees  to 
mep:t 

SUIiCli.MMn'TKK  ON  ■(■A.XATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Ta.xation  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  June  4,  1992,  at 
10  a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  executive 
compen.sation. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUUCOMMITtKE  ON  rATKN'I'S.  COrYKlGHTS  AND 

rHADK.MAIiKS 

Mr  l'i)Hl)  Mr.  Pi'csid('nt.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Patents.  Cop.vrights  and  Trade- 
marks of  th(^  Committee  on  the  .Judici- 
ar.v,  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursda.v. 
June  4.  1992,  at  9:30  a.m..  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  S.  2013,  a  bill  to  amend 
chapter  1  of  title  17,  United  States 
Code,  to  enable  satellite  distributors  to 
sue  satellite  carriers  for  unlawful  dis- 
crimination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

co.MMrrriiK  on  thk  .ifuiciAiiv 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday.  June  4.  1992.  ai  10  ,i.m.  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  Susan  H.  lihu  'k.  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  11th  circuit: 
Irene  M.  Kecley.  to  be  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  Northern  District  of  West 
Virginia:  Loretta  A.  Preska.  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York:  and  Sonia  Sotomayor.  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  '\'ork. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Wiliuvui 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMl'ITKK  ON  GOVKHNMENTAl,  AKKAIKS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Governmental 


Affairs  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  on  Thursday,  June  4.  at  9:30  a.m. 
for  a  hearing  on  the  subject:  DOD  con- 
tract management  problems. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
oljjection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTKE  ON  ENKKGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

.Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.=ent  that  the  Committee  on 
!',!:( 114 y  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
liionzed  to  meet  durint:  the  session  of 
the  Senate.  9::?0  a.m..  ,Iune  4.  1992.  to 
receive  testimon.v  on  S.  2527.  to  restore 
Olympic  National  Park  and  the  Pllwha 
River  Ecosystem  and  Fisheries  in  the 
State  of  Wasliington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICH1-;  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordert^d 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  UNA.NCE 
AN!i  MONETARY  ItlLlCY 

Mr.  FORD  Mi ,  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Finance  and  Mone- 
tary Policy  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate,  Thursday.  June  4.  1992.  at 
9:'30  a.m.  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  the 
Exon-Florio  provision  of  the  1988  trade 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOM.MlTTEE  ON  DEFENSE  INDUSTRY  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  ANt)  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONVEN- 
TIONAL KORCES  AND  ALLIANCE  DEKKNSK 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  Industr.y  and  Technology 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Conventional 
Forces  and  Alliance  Defense  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  on  Thursda.v.  June  4. 
1992.  at  2:30  p.m.,  in  open  session,  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  impact  of  the 
defense  builddown  on  the  ability  of  the 
U.S.  industrial  and  technology  base  to 
meet  national  security  requirements, 
in  review  of  S.  2629,  the  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1993. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CHILDREN.  EA.MILY.  DRUGS 
AND  ALCOHOLISM 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Children.  Famil.y.  Drugs  and  Alco- 
holism of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday.  June  4.  1992.  at  9:30  a.m.. 
for  a  hearing  on  Child  Support  and  S. 
2:343.  the  Child  Support  As.surance  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE.  NUTRITION  AND 

FORESTRY 

Mr,  KOl^l)  Mi  ,  President,  1  a.-^k  unan- 
imous conbcnt  that  the  Committee  on 
.-\griculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestr.v  be 
allowed  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday.  June  4.  1992. 
to  consider  the  nominations  of  Duane 
Aker.    to    be    Assistant    Secretary    for 
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Si  ujiuo  and  Rducalion  and  Daniel 
Sumner  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for 
EconomicH  and  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICKR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COM.MrriKK  ON  KOIIKIGN  KKI.ATION.S 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
P'oreijjn  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  durint,'  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday.  Junt?  1.  at  10  a.m.  to  con- 
sider   and    vote    <in    pendinij    business 

items. 

The  Commltt.ee  will  consider  and  vole  on 
the  tollowinK:  buslnes.s  Items: 
Trfiitie:! 

(1)  Treaty  Doc.   102  22.  Protocol  on  Envi 
lonmental  Protection  to  the  Antarctic  Tren- 

ty 

(2)  Treaty  Doc.  9&-1.  Partial  revision  of  the 
Radio  Reiiulutiona  (Geneva,  1979)  of  the 
International  Ti'locominunlcation  Union  and 
A  Kinal  Protot  ol 

(3)  Treaty  Doc.  I0O-7.  ReKional  Agreement 
for  the  Medium  Kieiiueniy  BroailcastlnK 
Service  (Rio  <le  Janeiro.  1981)  In  ReKlon  2, 
with  anne.xes.  and  a  Final  Protocol 

(■1)  Treaty  Doc.  102  10.  Ret,'lonal  .Xnreemenl 
for  the  Use  of  the  Rami  160.5^  170.5  kllz  (Rio  «le 
Janeiro.  1988)  In  ReKlon  2.  with  annexes,  and 
two  U.S.  Statements  as  contained  in  the 
Final  Protocol 

i5)  Treaty  Doc.  102  13,  International  Tele- 
communications Regulations,  with  Appen- 
dices (Melbourne.  1988) 

(6)  Treaty  Doc.  102  27,  Partial  Revision 
(1988).  Radio  ReKidaMons,  relating  to  Space 
Raillocommunicatlons  Services 

(7)  Treaty  Doc.  102  28.  Partial  Revision 
(1985).  Railio  Regulations,  relating  to  Bioad- 
castlntrSatelllte  Service  in  Re«lon  2 

(8)  Treaty  Doc.  102  29.  1987  Partial  Revision 
of  Raillo  Regulations  for  Mobile  Services 

Legislation 
S.  Con.  Res.  113.  Moynlhan  resolution  con- 
cerning the  25th  Annivei-sary  of  the  Reunifi- 
cation of  Jeru.<alom. 

\'()mi)i<i/io»/."i* 

(1)  Mr.  Donalil  Herman  Alexander,  of  Mis- 
souri, to  be  Ambas.sador  to  the  KlnnUom  of 
the  Netherlands. 

(2)  Mr.  Adrian  A.  Ba.sora.  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  be  Amba.saador  to  the  Czech  and 
Slovak  Keileial  Republic. 

(3)  Mr.  Richard  Goodwin  Capen.  .Jr..  of 
Florida,  to  be  Ainljassailor  to  Spam. 

(4)  Mr.  William  Henry  Gerald  FitzGerald, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador to  Irelantl. 

(5)  Mr.  Peter  Barry  Teeley.  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  Canada. 

(6)  Mr.  RcKinald  Bartholomew,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  l>e  the  U.S.  Permanent 
Representative  on  the  Council  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  with  the  rank 
of  Ambassador. 

(7)  Mr.  Marc  Allen  Baas,  of  Florida,  to  be 
Ambassailor  to  Ethiopia. 

(«)  Mr.  Hume  Alexander  Horan.  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  Cote  d'lvolrc. 

(9)  Ms.  Lauralee  M.  Peters,  of  VlrBlnia.  to 
be  Ambassailor  to  the  Republic  of  Sierra 
Leone. 

(10)  Mr.  Donald  K.  Petterson,  of  California, 
to  l«i  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Sudan. 


wii  M.-.   i  ,u,..  ..I    ;     ; .,    'i  the  District 

of  Columbia,  to  be  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  A<l- 
visory  Commission  on  Public  Diplomacy  for 
a  term  expiring  July  1.  1995.  (Reappoint- 
ment) 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  'd. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 
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EKO  REFORM  LEGISLATION 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  introduced  S.  2801.  legislation  de- 
sitfned  to  reform  the  equal  employment 
opportunit.v  laws  as  they  relate  to  the 
Federal  sector  employees. 

However,  a  copy  of  the  leKislation 
was  not  printed  in  the  Rkcokd.  There- 
fore, I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Congrkssionai.  Rkcoku. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
s.  2801 

He  t(  rvarlecl  hij  thr  Sruuti'  and  House  of  Urp- 
rcscMMfirc*  ol  Ihr  fv^fnl  Stairs  of  Aintrua  in 
CiiiigTiss  (J.v^'f'lll^/( 
SECTION  I.  SHORi    I  i  I  i  ) 

This  Act  may  be  citeii  as  the  "Federal  Em 
ployee  K.iim.ss  .\rt    -f  '.^y 

SEC.  2.  \M'MiMhNI^  I  :>  I  \l|\i.  i''  \|!MlM-> 
I  l;  \  I  l\  )  I  i|  U  HMIN  \  I  I'  IN  '  'I  Mil 
M<  M       I-  MCI  I  '\  (  I       i    1-1    KIMIS  \  i  I'  l^ 

(a)  DhUNii  iuf'.s. -t>tictiuu  Tu;  ut  IM  tivil 
RtK'hts  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e)  is  amend 
ed— 

(1)  In  paraKraph  (f)  by  striking  -The  term' 
and   InsertinK   'Except   when   it  appears  as 
part   of  the    term     t'edeial    employee',    the 
term";  and 

(2)  by  addInK  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(01  The  term  'Commission'  means  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Conmils- 
sion. 

"(p)  The  term  "entity  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment' means  an  entity  to  which  section 
717(a)  applies,  except  that  such  term  does  not 
include  the  Library  of  Congress. 

"(q)  The  teirii  'Federal  employee'  means  an 
Individual  employed  by.  or  who  applies  for 
employment  with,  an  entity  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

"(r)  The  term  Federal  employment'  means 
employment  by  an  entity  of  the  Fedei-al  Gov- 
ernment. 

"(s)  The  terms  'government',  'government 
a^fency'.  an<1  •political  subdivision'  do  not  in- 
clude an  entity  of  the  Federal  Government.". 

(b)  EEOC  Dktkhmination  ok  Fkokhai,  Em- 

IM.OYMK.NT    DISCKIMINATION    CLAIMS.— Section 
717  of  the  Civil  RlRht,s  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C. 
2000e- 16)  is  amended  - 
(1)  In  sub.section  (b)-- 

(A)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  redeslRnat- 
ina:  paragraphs  d)  throu«h  (3)  as  subpara- 
Kiaphs  (A)  throuKh  (C).  respectively; 

(B)  in  the  fourth  sentence,  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  as  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B).  respectively; 

(C)  by  deslirnatins  the  first  throuph  fifth 
sentences  as  paragraphs  (1).  (2),  (4),  (5).  and 
(6).  respectively,  and  Indenting  accordingly; 

(D)  in  paragraph  (2)  (as  designated  by  sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  this  paragraph)  - 

(I)  In  r^ibpaiagraph  (B)  (as  redesignated  by 
subparagiaph  (A)  of  this  paragraph)  by  strik- 
ing "and  "  at  the  end: 

(II)  in  subparagraph  (C)  (as  redesignated  by 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph)  by  strik- 
ing the  period  and  Inserting  ";  and";  anil 
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(ill)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (C)  the 
following: 

"(D)  require  each  entity  of  the  Federal 
Goveinment- 

"(l)(I)  to  make  counseling  available  to  a 
Federal  employee  who  chooses  to  notify  such 
entity  that  the  employee  believes  such  en- 
tity has  discriminated  against  the  employee 
In  violation  of  subsection  (a),  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  to  resolve  the  matters  with  respect 
to  which  such  discrimination  Is  alleged: 

"(III  to  assist  such  employee  in  identifying 
the  respondent  required  by  subsection  (c)(1) 
to  be  named  In  a  complaint  alleging  such 
violation: 

"(III)  to  inform  such  employee  Individually 
of  the  procedures  and  deadlines  that  apply 
under  this  .section  to  a  claim  alleging  such 
disi  rimlnation;  and 

■■(IV)  to  make  such  counseling  available 
throughout  the  administrative  process; 

"•(11)  to  establish  a  voluntary  alternative 
dispute  resolution  process,  as  described  In 
subsection  (e)(1).  to  resolve  complainus; 

"dill  not  to  discourage  Federal  employees 
from  filing  complalnt.s  on  any  matter  relat- 
ing to  discrimination  in  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion; and 

"(Iv)  not  to  require  Federal  employees  to 
participate  In  such  counseling  or  dispute  res- 
olution process.";  and 

(E)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  (as  des- 
ignated by  subparagraph  (C)  of  this  para- 
graph) the  following 

"(3)  The  decision  of  a  Federal  employee  to 
loi'go  such  counseling  or  dispute  resolution 
process  shall  not  affect  the  rights  of  .such 
employee  under  this  title."; 

i2)  Ijy  striking  subsection  (c); 

i3)  In  subsection  (d)— 

(A)  by  striking  "(k)"  and  Inserting  ""(J)": 

(B)  by  sulking  'brought  hereunder"  and 
Inserting  "commenced  undei-  this  section": 
and 

(Ct  by  striking  ".  and  the  same"  and  all 
that  follows  and  Inserting  a  period  and  the 
following-  "The  head  of  the  department, 
agency,  or  other  entity  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  which  discrimination  in  viola- 
tion of  subsection  (a)  is  alleged  to  have  oc- 
curred shall  be  the  defendant  in  a  civil  ac- 
tion alleging  such  violation.  In  any  action  or 
proceeding  under  this  section,  the  court,  in 
the  dl.icrelion  of  the  court,  may  allow  the 
prevailing  party  (other  than  an  entity  of  the 
Federal  Government)  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee  (Including  expert  fees  and  other  litiga- 
tion expenses),  costs,  and  the  same  Interest 
to  compen.sate  for  delay  in  payment  as  a 
court  has  authority  to  award  under  .section 
706(k)."; 

(4)  by  redesignating  suljsections  (d)  and  (e) 
as  subsections  (in)  and  (n).  respectively; 

(5)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(c)(1)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  a  complaint  filed  by  oi  on  behalf 
of  a  Federal  employee  or  a  class  of  Federal 
employees  and  alleging  a  claim  of  discrimi- 
nation arising  under  subsection  (a)  or  para- 
graph (4)  shall— 

"(i)  name  as  the  respondent  the  head  of  the 
department,  agency,  or  other  entity  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  which  such  discrimi- 
nation is  alleged  to  have  occurred  (referred 
to  in  this  section  as  the  'respondent');  and 

•"(11)  be  filed  with  the  respondent,  or  with 
the  Commission,  not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  alleged  di.scrimination  occurs. 

"(B)  A  complaint  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  considered  to  be  filed  in 
compliance  with  subparagraph  (A),  if  not 
later  than  180  days  after  the  alleged  dis- 
crimination occurs,  the  complaint  is  filed   - 
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1)  with  such  department,  agcnc.v.  or  en- 
tity; or 

"(ii)  with  any  other  entity  of  the  Federal 
Government,  regardless  of  the  respondent 
named. 

"•(2)  If  the  complaint  is  filed  with  an  entity 
of  the  Federal  Government  other  than  the 
department,  agency,  or  entity  in  which  such 
di.scrimination  is  alleged  to  have  occurred  — 

"•(A)  the  entity  (other  than  the  Commis- 
sion) with  whom  the  i:omplaint  is  filed  shall 
transmit  the  complaint  to  the  Commission, 
not  later  than  15  days  after  receiving  the 
complaint;  and 

■(B)  the  Commission  shall  transmit  a  copy 
of  the  complaint,  not  later  than  10  days  after 
recf  ivlng  the  complaint,  to  the  respondent. 

"i3i(A)  Not  later  than  3  days  after  the  re- 
spondent receives  the  i:ompl,'iint  from  a 
source  other  than  the  Commi.ssion.  the  re- 
spondent shall  notif.v  the  Commission  that 
the  respondent  has  received  the  complaint 
and  shall  inform  the  Commission  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Federal  employee  aggrieved  by 
the  discrimination  alleged  in  the  complaint. 

"(B)  Not  later  than  10  days  after  the  re- 
spondent 01'  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board  leceives  the  complaint  from  a  source 
other  than  the  Commission,  the  respondent 
Ol-  the  Board  shall  transmit  to  the  Commis- 
sion a  copy  of  the  complaint. 

"(4)(A)  No  person  shall,  by  rea.son  of  the 
fact  that  a  Federal  employee  or  an  author- 
ized representative  of  Federal  employees  has 
liled,  instituted,  or  caused  to  be  filed  or  in- 
stituted any  proceeding  under  this  section, 
or  has  testified  or  is  about  to  testify  in  any 
proceeding  resulting  from  the  administra- 
tion or  enforcement  of  this  section— 

"(i)  discharge  the  employee  or  representa- 
tive: 

"(ii)  discriminate  against  the  employee  or 
representative  in  administering  a  perform- 
ance-rating plan  under  chapter  43  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code; 

"(iii)  in  any  other  way  discriminate 
against  the  employee  or  representative;  oi' 

"(iv)  cause  another  person  to  take  an  ac- 
tion described  in  clause  (i).  (ii).  or  (iii). 

"(B)  Any  Federal  employee  or  representa- 
tive of  Federal  employees  who  believes  that 
the  employee  or  representative  has  been  dis- 
charged 01  otherwise  discriminated  against 
by  any  person  in  violation  of  subparagraph 
I  A),  may  file  a  complaint  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1). 

""(d)il)  Throughout  the  period  beginning  on 
the  date  the  respondent  receives  the  com- 
plaint and  ending  on  the  latest  date  by 
which  all  administrative  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings available  under  this  section  have 
been  concluded  with  respect  to  such  claim, 
the  respondent  shall  collect  and  preserve 
document«s  and  information  (including  the 
complaint)  that  are  relevant  to  such  i;laim. 
including  not  less  than  the  documents  and 
information  that  comply  with  rules  issued 
by  the  Commission. 

"(2)  If  the  complaint  alleges  that  a  pei-son 
has— 

""(A)  participated  in  the  di.scrimination 
that  is  the  basis  for  the  complaint;  or 

"(B)  at  the  time  of  the  discrimination— 

""(i)  was  a  supervisor  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployee subject  to  the  di.scrimination; 

""(ii)  was  aware  of  the  discrimination;  and 

"'(iii)  failed  to  inake  reasonable  efforts  to 
curtail  01'  mitigate  the  discrimination, 
the  respondent  shall  ensure  that  the  person 
shall  not  be  designated  to  carry  out  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1).  or  to  conduct 
any  investigation  related  to  the  complaint. 

"(e)(1)(A)  The  respondent  shall  make  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  conciliate  each  claim  al- 


leged in  the  complaint  through  alternative 
dispute  resolution  piocedures  during— 

""(i)  the  30-day  period;  or 

'"(ii)  with  the  written  consent  of  the  ag- 
grieved Federal  employee,  the  60-day  period, 
beginning  on  the  date  the  respondent  re- 
ceives the  complaint. 

•"(B)  Alternative  dispute  resolution  under 
this  paragraph  may  include  a  t  onciliator  de- 
.scribed  in  subparagraph  (C).  the  lespondent. 
and  the  aggrieved  Federal  employee  in  a 
process  involving  meetings  with  the  parties 
separately  or  jointly  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
solving the  dispute  between  the  parties. 

"lO  A  conciliator  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Commission  to  consider  each  complaint 
filed  under  this  section.  The  Commission 
shall  appoint  a  conciliator  after  considering 
any  candidate  who  is  recommended  to  the 
Director  by  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service,  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  or  organiza- 
tions composed  primarily  of  individuals  ex- 
perienced in  adjudicating  or  ai"bitrating  per- 
sonnel matters. 

"(2)  Before  the  expiration  of  the  applicable 
period  specified  in  paragraph  (1)(A)  and  with 
respect  to  such  claim,  the  respondent  shall— 

"(A)  enter  into  a  settlement  agreement 
with  such  Federal  employee;  or 

"(Bi  give  formal  written  notice  to  such 
Federal  employee  that  such  Federal  em- 
ployee may.  before  the  expiration  of  the  90- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  such  Fed- 
eral employee  receives  such  notice,  either— 

""(i)  file  with  the  Commission-- 

"'(I)  a  written  request  for  a  determination 
of  such  claim  under  subsection  (f)  by  an  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  of  the  Commission; 

•"(II)  if  such  claim  alleges  an  action  appeal- 
able to  the  Merit  System  Protection  Board, 
a  written  request  electing  that  a  determina- 
tion of  such  claim  be  made  under  the  proce- 
dures specified  in  either  subparagraph  (A)  or 
(B)  of  section  7702(a)(2)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code;  or 

•"(III)  if  such  claim  alleges  a  grievance  that 
is  subject  to  section  7121  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  but  not  appealable  to  the  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board,  a  written  request 
to  raise  such  claim  under  the  administrative 
and  judicial  procedures  provided  in  such  sec- 
tion 7121;  or 

"(ii)  commence  a  civil  action  in  an  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
de  novo  review  of  such  claim. 

"(3)  Such  Federal  employee  may  file  a 
written  request  described  in  paragraph 
(2)(B)(i).  or  commence  a  civil  action  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)(B)(ii).  at  any  time— 

"(A)  after  the  expiration  of  the  applicable 
period  specified  in  paragraph  (1)(A);  and 

"(B)  before  the  expiration  of  the  90-day  pe- 
riod specified  in  paragraph  l2). 

"(f)(1)(A)  If  such  Federal  employee  files  a 
written  request  under  subsection 
(e)(2)(B)(i)(l)  and  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (e)(3)  with  the  Commission  for  a  de- 
termination under  this  subsection  of  the 
claim  described  in  subsection  (a),  the  Com- 
mission shall  transmit  a  copy  of  such  re- 
quest to  the  respondent  and  shall  appoint  an 
administrative  law  judge  of  the  Commission 
to  determine  such  claim. 

■•(B)  If  such  Federal  employee  files  a  writ- 
ten request  under  subclause  (U)  or  (IIIi  of 
subsection  (e)(2)(B)(i)  and  in  accordance  with 
section  (e)(3),  the  Commission  shall  trans- 
mit, not  later  than  10  days  after  receipt  of 
such  request,  the  request  to  the  appropriate 
agency  for  determination. 

'•(2)  Immediately  after  receiving  a  copy  of 
a  request  under  subsection  (e)(2)(B)(i),  the 
respondent  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  all  docu- 


ments and  information  collected  by  the  re- 
spondent under  subsection  (d)  with  respect 
to  such  claim— 

'•(A)  to  the  Commission  if  such  request  is 
for  a  determination  under  this  subsection;  or 

"(B)  to  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board  if  such  request  is  for  a  determination 
under  the  procedures  specified  in  section 
7702(a)(2)(A)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(3)(A)(ii  If  the  administrative  law  judge 
determines  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  that  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section  it  is  necessary  to  stay  a  personnel 
action  by  the  respondent  against  the  ag- 
grieved Federal  employee,  the  administra- 
tive law  judge  may  request  any  member  of 
the  Commission  to  i.ssue  a  stay  against  such 
personnel  action  for  15  calendar  days. 

"(ii)  A  stay  requested  under  clause  (i)  shall 
take  effect  on  the  earlier  of— 

"(I)  the  order  of  such  member;  and 

"(II)  the  fourth  calendar  day  (excluding 
Saturday.  Sunday,  and  any  legal  public  holi- 
day) following  the  date  on  which  such  stay  is 
requested. 

•'(B)  The  administrative  law  judge  may  re- 
quest any  member  of  the  Commission  to  ex- 
tend, for  a  period  not  to  exceed  30  calendar 
days,  a  stay  issued  under  subparagraph  (A). 

"(C)  The  administrative  law  judge  may  re- 
quest the  Commission  to  extend  such  stay 
for  any  period  the  Commission  considei-s  to 
be  appropriate  beyond  the  period  in  effect 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B). 

""(Di  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
have  aulhoi"ity  to  issue  and  extend  a  stay  for 
the  periods  referred  to  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).  respectively.  The  Commission  shall 
have  authority  to  extend  a  stay  in  accord- 
ance with  subparagraph  (C)  for  any  period. 

"(E)  The  respondent  shall  comply  vvith  a 
stay  in  effect  under  this  paragraph. 

•■(4)(A)  The  administrative  law  judge  shall 
determine  whether  the  documents  and  infor- 
mation received  under  paragraph  i2)  comply 
with  .subsection  (d)  and  are  complete  and  ac- 
curate. 

"(B)  If  the  administrative  law  judge  finds 
that  the  respondent  has  failed  to  produce  the 
documents  and  information  necessary  to 
comply  with  such  subsection,  the  adminis- 
trative law  judge  shall,  in  the  absence  of 
good  cause  shown  by  the  respondent,  impose 
any  of  the  sanctions  specified  in  paragraph 
(6)(C)  and  shall  require  the  respondent— 

••(i)  to  obtain  any  additional  documents 
and  information  necessary  to  comply  with 
such  subsection;  and 

•'(ii)  to  correct  any  inaccuracy  in  the  docu- 
ments and  information  so  received. 

••(5)(A)  After  examining  the  documents  and 
information  received  under  paragraph  (4). 
the  administrative  law  judge  shall  issue  an 
order  dismissing— 

"(i)  any  frivolous  claim  alleged  in  the  com- 
plaint; and 

"(ii)  the  complaint  if  it  fails  to  state  a 
nonfrivolous  claim  for  which  relief  may  be 
granted  under  this  section. 

"(B)(i)  If  a  claim  or  the  complaint  is  dis- 
missed under  subparagraph  (Ai.  the  adminis- 
trative law  judge  shall  give  formal  written 
notice  to  the  aggrieved  Federal  employee 
that  such  Federal  employee  may.  before  the 
expiration  of  the  90-day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  such  Federal  employee  receives 
such  notice— 

••(I)  file  with  the  Commission  a  written  re- 
quest for  review  of  such  order:  or 

"(II)  commence  a  civil  action  in  an  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
de  novo  review  of  such  claim  or  such  com- 
plaint. 

"(ii)  Such  Federal  employee  may  com- 
mence such  civil  action  in  the  90-day  period 
specified  in  clause  (i). 
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'•(6)(Ai(il  If  the  loinplaltit  Is  not  dismlsseil 
iiiuler  puia«:aph  (5)(A).  the  ailminlstiative 
law  juiiKe  shall  iiiako  a  lU'tei-mliialioii.  alter 
an  oppoitunity  for  a  hearing,  on  the  merits 
of  each  claim  that  is  not  dismissed  under 
such  paragraph.  The  administrative  law 
judKe  shall  make  a  determination  on  the 
merits  of  any  other  nonfrivolous  claim  under 
this  title,  and  on  any  aclioii  such  Federal 
employee  may  appeal  to  the  Merit  System': 
Protection  Board,  reasonably  p.xpected  to 
arise  from  the  facts  on  which  the  complaint 
is  hased. 

••(ill  In  makin^,'  the  determination  required 
by  clause  (i),  the  administrative  law  Ju<ke 
shall  - 

•'(I)  decide  whether  the  aKurleved  Federal 
employee  was  the  subject  of  unlawful  inten- 
tional discrimination  in  a  department,  agen- 
cy, or  other  entity  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  this  title,  section  102  of  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990.  sec- 
tion 501  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 
section  1  of  the  Atfe  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1967.  or  the  Kfiual  Pay  Act 
of  1963;  and 

"(II)  if  the  employee  was  the  subject  of 
such  discriniinatlon.  contemporaneously 
identify  the  person  who  ennaKed  in  such  dis- 
crimination. 

"(iili  As  soon  as  practli'able.  the  adminis- 
trative law  ]ud»?e  shall-- 

"(I I  determine  whether  the  administrative 
proceedinn  with  respect  to  such  claim  may 
be  maintained  as  a  class  pioceeding;  and 

•■(11)  if  the  administrative  proceedliitf  may 
be  so  nminlained.  describe  persons  whom  the 
administrative  law  judse  finds  to  be  mem- 
bers of  such  class. 

••(Bl  With  respect  to  such  claim,  a  party 
may  conduct  discovery  by  such  means  as 
may  be  available  in  a  civil  action  to  the  ex- 
tent determined  to  be  appropriate  by  the  ad- 
ministrative law  judne. 

•'(C»  If  the  auK'rieved  Federal  employee  or 
the  respondent  fails  without  ►food  cau.se  to 
respond  fully  and  in  a  tmiely  fashion  to  a  re- 
quest made  or  approveil  by  the  ailministra- 
tive  law  judne  for  Information  or  the  atteml- 
ance  of  a  witness,  and  if  such  information  or 
such  witness  is  solely  in  the  lOiitiol  of  the 
party  who  fail-s  to  respond,  the  administra- 
tive law  JudKe  may.  in  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances— 

••(ii  draw  an  adverse  inference  that  tiie  re- 
Huested  infoiination.  or  the  testimony  of  the 
requested  witness,  would  have  retlected  unfa- 
vorably on  the  party  who  fails  to  respond; 

•■(iii  consider  the  matters  to  which  such  in- 
formation or  such  testimony  pertains  to  be 
established  in  favor  of  the  upposltm  party: 

"(ill)  e.xclude  other  evidence  offered  by  the 
party  who  fails  to  respond; 

••(Iv)  Kiant  full  or  pivrtial  relief  to  the  aw- 
Krieved  Fedora!  employee;  or 

"(v)  take  such  other  action  as  the  adminis- 
trative law  judfcte  considers  to  be  appro- 
priate. 

"(D)  In  a  hearing  on  a  claim,  the  adminis- 
trative law  judse  shall - 

"(i)  limit  attendance  to  persons  who  have 
a  direct  connection  with  such  claim; 

"(ill  brlnn  out  pertinent  tacts  and  relevant 
employment  practices  and  policies,  but  - 

•■(I I  e.Kclude  iirelevant  or  unduly  repeti- 
tious information;  and 

"(III  not  apply  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evi- 
dence strictly; 

"(lil)  permit  all  ptirties  to  examine  and 
cross-e.\amine  witnesses;  and 

■•(iv)  require  that  testimony  be  Klven  under 
oath  or  affirmation. 

"(E)  At  the  request  of  any  part.y  or  the  ad- 
mlnlstratlvc  law  Jud^e.  a  transcript  of  all  or 


part  of  such  hearing  shall  be  piovided  in  a 
timely  manner  and  simultaneously  to  the 
parties  and  the  Commission.  The  respondent 
shall  bear  the  cost  of  providiiiK  such  tran- 
script. 

"(F)  The  administrative  law  judKC  shall 
have  authority— 

"(i)  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmation: 

"(ID  to  letrulate  the  cour.se  of  hearings; 

■■(iii)  to  rule  on  offers  of  proof  and  receive 
evidence: 

'■(Iv)  to  Issue  subpoenas  to  compel — 

■•(I)  the  production  of  documents  or  Infor 
inatlon  by  the  entity  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  which  discrimination  Is  alleged  to 
have  occurred:  and 

■•(II)  the  attendance  of  witnesses  who  are 
Federal  officers  or  employees  of  such  entity: 

■•(V)  to  lequest  the  Commission  to  issue 
subpoenas  to  compel  the  production  of  docu- 
ments or  Information  by  any  other  entity  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  attendance 
of  other  witne.s.ses.  except  that  any  witness 
who  is  not  an  officer  or  employee  of  an  en- 
tity of  the  Federal  Government 

■•(II  may  be  compelled  only  to  attend  any 
place— 

"(aa)  less  than  100  miles  from  the  place 
where  such  witness  resides,  is  employed, 
transacts  business  in  person,  or  is  seived;  or 

■•(bb)  at  such  other  convenient  place  as  is 
fixed  by  the  administrative  law  judije:  and 

■■(II)  shall  be  paid  fees  and  allowances,  by 
the  party  that  requests  the  subpoena,  to  the 
same  extent  that  fees  and  allowances  are 
paid  to  witne.sses  under  chapter  119  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code; 

■•(vi)  to  e.xc.lude  witne.sses  whose  testimony 
would  be  unduly  repetitious: 

■■(vii)  to  exclude  any  |>er.son  from  a  hearing 
for  contumacious  conduct,  or  for  mis- 
behavior, that  obstructs  such  hearing:  and 

••(viii)  to  Krant  any  ami  all  relief  of  a  kind 
de.scribed  in  subsections  (>f)  and  (k)  of  sec- 
tion 706. 

"(G)  The  administrative  law  Jud^e  and 
Commission  shall  have  authority  to  award  a 
reasonat)le  attorney's  fee  (IncludlnK  expert 
fees  and  other  litigation  expenses),  costs, 
and  the  same  interest  to  compensate  for 
delay  in  payment  as  a  court  has  authority  to 
award  under  section  706{k). 

■■(Hi  The  Commission  shall  have  authority 
to  Issue  subpoenas  described  in  subparag-raph 
(F)(v). 

"(I)  In  the  ca.se  of  contumacy  or  failure  to 
obey  a  subp<3ena  Issued  under  subparaMraph 
(F).  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
Judicial  district  in  which  the  person  to  whom 
the  subpoena  is  addresseil  resides  or  is  served 
may  issue  an  order  re(|UirinK  such  person  to 
appear  at  any  desimnated  place  to  testily  ot- 
to produce  documentary  or  other  evidence. 

"(7)(A)(i)  The  administrative  law  JudRe 
shall  Issue  a  written  order  makinif  the  deter 
mination  required  by  paragraph  i6)(Ai.  and 
KrantinK  or  denyin*;:  relief. 

'■(ii)  The  order  shall  not  be  reviewable  by 
the  respondent,  and  the  respondent  shall 
have  no  authorlt.v  to  modify  or  vacate  the 
order. 

••<ili)  Except  as  provided  In  clause  (iv)  or 
subpara^-raph  (B).  the  administrative  law 
judge  shall  issue  the  order  not  later  than 

■•(I)  210  days  after  the  complaint  contain- 
ing such  claim  is  filed  on  behalf  of  a  Federal 
employee;  or 

■■(II)  '270  days  after  the  complaint  contain- 
ing such  claim  Is  filed  on  behalf  of  a  class  of 
Federal  employees. 

•■(Iv)  The  time  periods  described  in  clause 
Ii)  shall  not  begin  running  until  30  days  after 
the  administrative  law  judge  is  assigned  to 
the  case  If  the  administrative  law  Judge  cer- 


tifies, in  writing,  that  such  30  day  period  is 
needed  to  secure  additional  documents  or  in- 
formation from  the  respondent  to  have  a 
complete  administrative  record. 

"IB)  The  administrative  law  judge  shall 
issue  such  order  not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  applicable  perioil  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  if  the  administrative  law  Judge 
ceitifies  In  writing,  before  the  expiration  of 
such  applicable  period 

'•(1)  that  such  30-day  period  is  necessary  to 
make  such  determination;  and 

■•(11)  the  paitKular  and  unusual  cir- 
cumstances that  prevent  the  administrative 
law  judge  from  complying  with  the  applica- 
ble period  specified  in  subpiiragraph  (A). 

■■(C)  The  administrative  law  judge  may 
apply  to  the  Commission  to  extend  any  pe- 
riod applicable  under  subparagraph  (A)  oi'  (B) 
if  manifest  injustice  wouM  occur  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  an  extension. 

■■(D)  If  the  aggrieved  Feileral  employee 
shows  that  such  extension  would  prejudice  a 
claim  of.  or  otherwise  harm,  such  Federal 
employee,  the  Commission  - 

•'(1)  may  not  grant  such  extension;  or 

■■(11)  shall  terminate  such  extension. 

■'(E)  In  addition  to  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions of  law.  including  findings  and  con- 
clusions pertaining  specifically  to  the  deci- 
sion and  identification  described  in  para- 
graph (6)(A)(ii),  such  order  shall  include  for- 
mal written  notice  to  each  party  that  before 
the  expiration  of  the  90-day  period  beginning 
on  the  date  such  party  receives  such  order— 

"(I)  the  aggrieved  Federal  employee  may 
commence  a  civil  action  in  an  appropriate 
(listrict  court  of  the  United  States  for  de 
novo  review  of  a  claim  with  respect  to  which 
such  order  is  i.ssued;  and 

■•(11)  unless  a  civil  action  is  commenced  in 
such  90-day  period  under  clause  (i)  with  re 
.•«pect  to  such  claim,  any  party  may  file  with 
the  Commission  a  written  request  for  review 
of  the  determination  made,  and  relief  grant- 
ed or  donieil.  in  such  order  with  respect  to 
such  claim. 

■■(F)  Such  Federal  employee  may  com- 
mence such  civil  action  at  any  time— 

"(1)  after  the  expiration  of  the  applicable 
period  specified  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B); 
and 

■•(ii)  before  the  expiration  of  the  90-day  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  date  such  Federal  em- 
ployee receives  an  order  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

■■(G)  The  determination  made,  and  relief 
granted.  In  such  order  with  respect  to  a  par- 
ticular claim  shall  be  enforceable  imme- 
diately. If  such  order  applies  to  more  than 
one  claim  and  if  such  employee  does  not  - 

'■(i)  commence  a  civil  action  In  accordance 
with  subparagraph  (E)(1)  with  respect  to  the 
claim:  or 

••(ii)  request  review  in  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (K)(ii)  with  respect  to  the 
claim. 

•(RKli  If  a  party  timely  files  a  written  re- 
quest in  accordance  with  subsection 
(f)(5)(B)(i)  or  (f)(7)(E)(il)  with  the  Commis- 
aion  for  review  of  the  determination  made, 
and  relief  granted  or  denied,  with  respect  to 
a  claim  in  such  order,  then  the  Commission 
shall  Immediately  transmit  a  copy  of  such 
request  to  the  other  parties  involved  and  to 
the  administrative  faw  Judge  who  issued 
such  order. 

••(2)  Not  later  than  7  days  after  receiving  a 
copy  of  such  request,  the  administrative  law 
Judge  shall  transmit  to  the  Commission  the 
record  of  the  proceeding  on  which  such  order 
is  l>aHed.  including  all  documents  and  infor- 
mation collected  by  the  respondent  under 
subsection  (d). 


!3)(A)  After  allowing  the  parties  to  file 
briefs  with  respect  to  such  determination, 
the  Commission  shall  issue  an  order  applica- 
ble with  respect  to  such  claim  affirming,  re- 
versing, or  modifying  the  applicable  provi- 
sions of  the  order  of  the  administrative  law 
judge  not  later  than— 

'•(i)  150  days  after  receiving  such  request; 
or 

••(ii)  30  days  after  such  150-day  period  if  the 
Commission  certifies  in  writing,  before  the 
expiration  of  such  150-day  period— 

"(1)  that  such  30-day  period  is  necessary  to 
review  such  claim;  and 

•'(II)  the  particular  and  unusual  cir- 
cumstances that  prevent  the  Commission 
from  complying  with  clause  (1). 

"(B)  The  Commission  shall  affirm  the  de- 
termination made,  and  relief  granted  or  de- 
nied, by  the  administrative  law  Judge  with 
respect  to  such  claim  if  such  determination 
and  such  relief  are  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  in  the  record  taken  as  a  whole.  The 
findings  of  fact  of  the  administrative  law 
Judge  shall  be  conclusive  unless  the  Commis- 
sion determines  that  they  are  clearly  erro- 
neous. 

"(C)  111  addition  to  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions of  law,  including  findings  and  con- 
clusions pertaining  specifically  to  the  deci- 
sion anu  identification  described  in  sub- 
section (f)(6)(A)(ii),  the  Commission  shall  in- 
clude in  the  order  of  the  Commission  forma! 
written  notice  to  the  aggrieved  Federal  em- 
ployee that,  before  the  expiration  of  the  90- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  such  Fed- 
eral employee  receives  such  order,  such  Fed- 
eial  employee  may  commence  a  civil  action 
in  an  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  de  novo  review  of  a  claim  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  order  is  issued. 

'•(D)  Such  Federal  employee  may  com- 
mence such  civil  action  at  any  time — 

"(i)  after  the  expiration  of  the  applicable 
period  specified  in  subparagraph  (Ai;  and 

"(ii)  before  the  expiration  of  the  90-day  pe- 
riod specified  in  subparagraph  (C). 

'•(h)(1)  In  addition  to  the  periods  author- 
ized by  subsections  (f)(7)(F)  and  (g)(3)(D),  an 
aggrieved  Federal  employee  may  commence 
a  civil  action  in  an  appropriate  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  de  novo  review  of  a 
claim— 

••(A)  during  the  period  beginning  300  days 
after  the  Federal  employee  timely  lequests 
an  administrative  determination  under  sub- 
section (f)  with  respect  to  such  claim  and 
ending  on  the  date  the  administrative  law 
judge  issues  an  order  under  such  subsection 
with  respect  to  such  claim;  and 

'•(B)  during  the  period  beginning  180  days 
after  such  Federal  employee  timely  requests 
review  under  subsection  (g)  of  such  deter- 
mination with  respect  to  such  claim  and  end- 
ing on  the  date  the  Commission  issues  an 
order  under  such  subsection  with  respect  to 
such  claim. 

•'(2)  Whenever  a  civil  action  is  commenced 
timely  and  otherwise  in  accordance  with  this 
section  to  determine  the  meiits  of  a  claim 
arising  under  this  section,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  administrative  law  Judge  or  the  Commis- 
sion (as  the  case  may  be)  to  determine  the 
merits  of  such  claim  shall  terminate. 

■•(i)  A  Federal  employee  who  prevails  on  a 
claim  arising  under  this  section,  or  the  Com- 
mission, may  bring  a  civil  action  in  an  ap- 
propriate district  court  of  the  United  States 
to  enforce— 

••(1)  the  provisions  of  a  settlement  agree- 
ment applicable  to  such  claim: 

■■(2)  the  provisions  of  an  order  Issued  by  an 
administrative  law  judge  under  subsection 
(f)(7)(A)  applicable  to  such  claim  if— 


"(A)  a  request  is  not  tiiniMy  tiled  of  .-^uch 
claim  under  subsection  (g)(1)  for  review  of 
such  claim  by  the  Commission:  and 

■■(B)  a  civil  action  is  not  timely  com- 
menced under  subsection  (f)(7)(F)  for  de  novo 
review  of  such  claim;  or 

■■(3)  the  provisions  of  an  order  issued  by 
the  Commission  under  subsection  (g)(3)(A) 
applicable  to  such  claim  if  a  civil  action  is 
not  commenced  timely  under  subsection 
(g)(3)(D)  for  de  novo  review  of  such  claim. 

•■(j)  Any  amount  awarded  under  this  sec- 
tion (including  fees,  costs,  and  interest 
awar^ded  under  subsection  (f)(6)(G)).  or  under 
title  28.  United  Stales  Code,  with  respect  to 
a  violation  of  subsection  (a),  shall  be  paid  by 
the  entity  of  the  Fedei'al  Government  that 
violated  such  sutisection  from  any  funds 
made  available  to  such  entity  by  appropria- 
tion or  otherwise. 

■■(k)(l)  An  entity  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment against  which  a  claim  of  discrimina- 
tion or  retaliation  is  alleged  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  grant  the  aggrieved  Federal  em- 
ployee a  reasonable  amount  of  official  time, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the 
Commission,  to  prepare  an  administrative 
complaint  based  on  such  allegation  and  to 
participate  m  administrative  proceedings  re- 
lating to  such  claim. 

"(2)  An  entity  of  the  Federal  Government 
against  which  a  claim  of  discrimination  is 
alleged  in  a  complaint  filed  in  a  civil  action 
under  this  section  shall  grant  the  aggrieved 
Federal  employee  paid  leave  for  time  reason- 
ably expended  to  prepare  for.  and  participate 
in.  such  civil  action.  Such  leave  shall  be 
granted  in  accordance  with  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Commission,  except  that  such 
leave  shall  include  reasonable  time  for— 

"(A)  attendance  at  depositions; 

■•(B)  meetings  with  counsel; 

'•(C)  other  ordinary  and  legitimate  under- 
takings In  such  civil  action,  that  require  the 
pre.sence  of  such  Federal  employee;  and 

"(D)  attendance  at  such  civil  action. 

"(3)  If  the  administrative  law  judge  or  the 
Commission  (as  the  case  may  be),  makes  or 
affirms  a  determination  of  intentional  un- 
lawful discrimination  as  described  in  sub- 
section (f)(6)(A).  the  administrative  law 
judge  or  Commission,  respectively,  shall— 

"(A)  impose  appropriate  sanctions  on  such 
Federal  employee:  and 

"(B)  not  later  than  30  days  after  issuing 
the  order  described  in  subsection  (f)(7)  or 
(g)(3),  as  appropriate,  submit  to  the  Special 
Counsel  the  order  and  a  copy  of  the  record 
compiled  at  any  hearing  on  which  the  order 
is  based. 

"(4)(A)  On  receipt  of  the  submission  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3)(B).  the  Special 
Counsel  shall  conduct  an  investigation  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  1214  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  and  may  initiate  disciplinary 
proceedings  against  any  person  identified  in 
a  determination  described  in  subsection 
(f)(6)(A)(ii)(II).  if  the  Special  Counsel  finds 
that  the  requirements  of  section  1215  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  have  been  satisfied. 

•'(B)  The  Special  Counsel  shall  conduct 
such  proceedings  in  accordance  with  such 
section,  and  shall  accord  to  the  person  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (Ai  the  rights  avail- 
able to  the  person  under  such  section. 

"(I)  This  section,  as  in  effect  immediately 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployee Fairness  Act  of  1992.  shall  apply  with 
i^espect  to  employment  in  the  Library  oi 
Congress.":  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection; 

•'(Old)  Each  respondent  that  is  the  subject 
of  a  complaint  that  has  not  been  resolved 


under  this  section,  or  that  has  been  resolved 
under  this  section  within  the  most  recent 
calendar  year,  shall  prepare  a  report.  The  re- 
port shall  contain  information  regarding  the 
complaint,  including  the  resolution  of  the 
complaint  if  applicable,  and  the  measures 
taken  by  the  respondent  to  lower  the  aver- 
age number  of  days  necessary  to  resolve  such 
complaints. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  October  1  of  each  year, 
the  respondent  shall  submit  to  the  Commis- 
sion the  report  described  in  paragi-aph  (1). 

"(3)  Not  later  than  December  1  of  each 
year,  the  Commi.ssion  shall  submit  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  of  the  Senate  a  report  sum- 
marizing the  information  contained  in  the 
reports  submitted  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (2),". 

.SE<\  3.  .\MK.NIJMENTS  TO  THE  AGE   IllSCRIMINA 
TION  IN  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 

(a)  E.NKOKCK.MlCNT  in  EEOC.  -Section  15  of 
the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act 
of  1967  (29  U.S.C.  &33a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  subsections  (o  and  (d);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(c)(1)  Any  individual  aggrieved  by  a  viola- 
tion of  subsection  (a)  may  file  a  complaint 
with  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  in  accordance  with  subsections 
(c)  through  (mi.  and  subsection  (o.  of  sec- 
tion 717  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d). 
such  subsections  of  section  717  shall  apply  to 
a  violation  alleged  in  a  complaint  filed  under 
paragraph  (1)  in  the  same  manner  as  such 
section  applies  to  a  claim  arising  under  sec- 
tion 717  of  such  Act. 

"(d)(1)  If  an  individual  aggrieved  by  a  vio- 
lation of  this  section  does  not  file  a  com- 
plaint under  subsection  (c)(1),  such  individ- 
ual may  commence  a  civil  action  in  an  ap- 
propriate district  coui-t  of  the  United  States 
for  de  novo  review  of  such  violation— 

■•(A)  not  less  than  30  days  after  filing  with 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission a  notice  of  intent  to  commence  such 
action;  and 

■■(Bl  not  more  than  2  years  after  the  al- 
leged violation  of  this  section  occurs. 

■•(2)  On  receiving  such  notice,  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
shall— 

■•(A)  promptly  notify  all  persons  named  in 
such  notice  as  prospective  defendants  in  such 
action;  and 

"(B)  take  an.v  appropriate  action  to  ensure 
the  elimination  of  any  unlawful  practice. 

■■(3)  Section  717(mi  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (as  redesignated  by  section  2  of  the 
Feileral  Employee  Fairness  Act  of  1992)  shall 
appl.v  to  civil  actions  commenced  under  this 
sub.section  in  the  same  manner  as  such  sec- 
tion applies  to  civil  actions  commenced 
under  section  717  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964. -. 

(b)  OPIHIRTUNITY  To  COMMKNCK  CiVll.  AC- 
TION.—If  a  complaint  filed  under  section  15  of 
the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act 
of  1967  (29  U.S.C.  633a)  with  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  is  pend- 
ing in  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1992.  the  individual  who  filed  such 
complaint  may  commence  a  civil  action 
under  such  section  not  later  than  June  30, 
1993. 

SE<  .      1       AMENDMENTS     TO     TITLE      .■>       I  NITEU 
.STATES  CODE 

la)  Grievanck  Proci;dl:rks.— Section  7121 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1)  by  inserting  ■ad- 
ministrative" after  "exclusive";  and 
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>  Jl  l!l    sul'    I'l  t.lOll  till 

(Ai  bv  liiKerMiitf  "di"  nfter  "(d)"; 

(Ui  III  tht<  tlist  anti  second  sentences  by 
!<triklnK  'An"  ami  Inseillnic  "Exiept  aa  pro- 
vliled  m  pftiuKiaph  (2).  an  ';  and 

{(;)  In  the  liist  sentence  by  st.ilkinK  "Selec- 
tion" and  ill!  that  follows  through  "any 
other"  and  insertlinr  the  following 

■CJ)  An  iTiiployeo  may  loniment  e.  not  Inter 
than  12(1  days  alter  a  final  decision,  a  civil 
action  in  an  approiniate  district  couit  of  the 
Uniteil  States  lor  ili-  novo  review  of  a",  and 

(D)  by  liisei'tlnK  alter  the  second  sentence 
the  followiiiK: 

"(2i  MatLera  i  ovored  umler  section  7702  of 
this  title,  or  undei  a  law  ailinlnlstered  by  the 
K(|ual  Kmployinent  Opfjortunlty  Commis- 
sion, may  be  raised  umler  the  negotiated 
Krlevanco  proccdui«  In  accordance  with  this 
section  only  if  an  fniployee  elei  t.s  under  sub- 
clause (111  or  illli  of  section  717(e)i2MBMl  i  of 
the  fMvil  Rl«hts  Act  of  1961  to  pioceeU  under 
this  section". 

(bt     AC-TUINS     INVOI.VINO     DlSfHIMINArin.V. 

Section  7702  of  title  5.  United  S^f.iTns  rndt«.  Is 

amended  to  read  as  follow- 

"illOZ.  Actions  involving  di'i  riiiiuuili'jii 

"(aKl)  NotwithstamllnK  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  in  the  case  of  any  employee  or 
applicant  for  employment  who 

••(A I  Is  affected  by  an  action  which  the  em 
ployee  or  applicant  may  appeal  to  the  Merit 
System  Protection  Board;  and 

"(Bi  allewes  that  a  basis  for  the  action  was 
discrimination  prohibited  by- 

■•(ii  section  717  of  the  Civil  Ki»rhts  Act  of 
19W  (12  use.  2(X)0«-16>; 

"(In  section  6(tli  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
aids  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  206(dlt; 

"ilili  section  501  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973(29  use,  791); 

"(Ivi  .sections  12  and  13  of  the  Atje  Di.s- 
crimination  in  Employment  Act  of  1967  (29 
U.S.C.  (KM  and  633a  i;  or 

"(V)  any  rule,  leuulation,  or  policy  dliec- 
tive  prescribed  under  any  provision  of  law 
de.sciibed  in  clauses  (ii  through  (iv)  of  this 
subparawiaph, 

the  employee  or  applicant  may  lalse  the  ac- 
tion as  provided  in  para«iaph  (2i. 

"(2i  F-'or  purposes  of  paragraph  d).  the  em- 
ployee shall  raise  the  action  by  tiling  a  com- 
plaint with  the  Kriual  Kmployment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  in  accoi-dance  with  sec- 
tion 717  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1961  and 
shall  make  a  reijuest  under  section 
717(e)i2)(B((l)  .selecting:  the  procedures  speci- 
fied In  one  of  the  following  subparanraphs: 

"(A)  The  administrative  and  judicial  pro- 
(eduies  provided  under  sections  7701  and 
7703. 

••(Hi  The  administiative  and  judicial  proce- 
dures provided  under  section  7121. 

"(Ci  The  administiative  and  judicial  proce- 
dures provided  under  section  717  of  the  Civil 
RiKhts  Act  of  1964. 

••(3»  The  awency  (including  the  Board  and 
the  Kqual  Employment  Oppoitunily  Com- 
mission) that  carries  out  such  procedures 
shall  apply  the  substantive  law  that  is  ap- 
plied by  the  agency  that  adminlstei's  the  par- 
ticular law  referred  to  in  subsection  (aid) 
that  prohibits  the  conduct  aliened  to  be  the 
basis  ot  the  action  referretl  to  in  subsection 
(a)dNAi. 

■•(b»(li  K.xcept  as  provided  in  parai^raph  (2). 
the  employee  shall  have  90  days  in  which  to 
raise  the  action  under  the  proceiluies  speci- 
fied In  subparagraph  (A)  or  (Bi  of  subsection 
(a)<2i.  if 

••(A)  an  employee  elect.s  the  proceduies 
specified  In  subsection  (a)(2)(C);  and 

"(B)  the  Kiiual  Kmployment  Opportunity 
Commission       dismisses       under       .section 
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claim  that  is  baited  on  the  action  raised  by 
the  employee. 

•'(2)  No  alleKAtion  of  a  kind  descrlljed  in 
subhection  (a)(l)(Bi  may  be  raised  under  this 
subsection. 

"(c)  If  at  any  time  alter  the  120th  day  fol 
lowing  an  election  made  under  .section 
7l7(e)(2)(BHl)  of  the  Civil  RlxhUi  Ait  of  1964 
to  raise  an  action  under  the  procedures  spec, 
ificil  In  .subsection  (a)(2)(A)  of  this  section 
there  Is  no  Ju<ll<.litlly  reviewable  action,  an 
employee  shall  be  entitled  to  file,  not  later 
than  240  days  after  makliiK  ""Uch  election,  a 
civil  action  In  an  appropriate  district  court 
of  the  United  .States  for  de  novo  review  of 
the  action  raised  under  sulisectlon  la). 

••(di  NothWiK'  in  this  section  shall  be  i  on- 
strued  to  affect  the  ritfht  to  trial  de  novo 
under  any  provision  of  law  described  in  sub- 
section (aid  )  after  a  judlcialtv  reviewable  a< - 
tlon." 

SEC.  S.  IS--1    v"^'  I    "I    rill  "  I  M  n  \l    •.!  Mil  MM  s 
A.NI»  MHU  K  Kt  I  IT^. 

Not  later  than  1  vimi  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.   the  Equal  Employ 
inent  Opportunity  Comml.s.slon  shall  Issue 

d)  rules  to  assist  entitles  of  the  Federal 
Governmeni  In  complying  with  se<  tlon  717(di 
of  the  Civil  Rl>rhts  Act  of  1961.  as  adde.l  by 
section  2  of  this  Act,  and 

(2i  rules  HstabllshInK— 

(A)  a  uniform  written  official  notice  to  be 
used  to  comply  with  section  717  of  such  Act. 
as  added  by  section  2  of  this  Act;  and 

(Bi   refiulrements  applicable   to  collectlnK' 
and  pre.servInK  documents  and   information 
under  .se(  tlon  7!"  i      ■-   >'1ded  by  .section  2  of 
this  Act. 
SEC.  «.  TECHNICAL  ,VMK.M)MKNTS. 

Subsections  (b)  and  ici  of  section  717  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e  IC  (b» 
and  (o)  are  amended  by  striking  "Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission"  each  pl«' -  "  ii)n..,r.-  ,.i,( 
inserting;  'Comiiilsslou  ' 

SEC.     7.     EFFECTIVE     DATK,     .U  Tl.U  AllD.S     UK 
,VMENt)MENrS. 

(a)  Ekkkctivk  Uaii- .  K.xcept  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  this  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Janu- 
aiy  1.  1993. 

(b)  Al'IM.ICATlON    01-    AM KND.MENTS.— Except 

as  provided  in  section  7.  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  (other  than  sections  3  and 
4 1  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  com- 
plaints filed  under  section  717  of  the  Civil 
Riifht.s  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  -iOOOe-iei  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.» 


TIANANMEN  THIKD  ANNIVERSARY: 
THE  TKAGEDV  CONTINUES 

•  Ml.  SIMON.  Mr.  Presicl(?nt.  toilay  we 
commemorate  the  tratfic  anniversar.v 
of  the  Jutie  a  4.  1989.  massacre  at 
Tiananmen  Sejuaro.  This  da.v  is  made 
all  the  more  sad  by  the  fact  that  the 
repressive  re>,'inie  in  Beijintr  continues 
its  campaign  at,'ainsl  political  and  civil 
liberties  3  .years  after  the  bloodshed  at 
Tiananmen.  The  Chinese  Government 
marked  the  anniversary  today  b.v  im- 
posing' hcav.v  security  throut^hout  the 
capital,  and  by  sealint;  off  Beijing  Uni- 
versity. The  police  beat  and  detained 
the  foreign  reporters  who  were  record- 
ing the  attempt  of  one  brave  Chinese 
citizen  who  was  simpl.v  exercisin>j  his 
ripht  of  peaceful  protest.  The  bank- 
ruptcy of  President  Bushs  construc- 
tive entratjement  has  been  confirmed 
once  ajfain. 
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President  Bush  has  continued  to  opt 
for  stability  and  his  personal  friendship 
with  Dent?  Xiaopint^  over  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  reform,  .lust  2  days  ago.  the 
President  sought  a  waiver  to  permit 
China  to  enjo.v  most-favored-nation 
IMFNI  trade  status.  Why  should  we  re- 
ward a  regime  dedicated  only  to  its 
own  preservation  at  the  expense  of  the 
freedom  and  rights  of  its  people?  And 
make  no  mistake,  ttrantin^  MP'N  is 
clearly  a  reward. 

The  actions  of  those  brave  students 
and  workers  should  be  recalled  today 
by  all  who  value  liberty  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  democratic  societ.v.  Three 
years  airo  toda.v.  some  of  those  peaceful 
protestors  in  Tiananmen  lost  their 
lives,  and  the  rest  were  imprisoned  by 
the  reifime  in  BeijinK.  Many  of  those 
incarcerated  are  still  in  prisons  and 
labor  camps.  China  has  blatantly  dis- 
ic>,'arded  worldwide  opinion  uri^int? 
lieijlntf  to  release  those  arrested  for 
the  peaceful  expression  of  their  politi- 
cal views.  We  should  not  be  deceived  by 
perfunctory  gestures  such  as  the  re- 
lease of  a  handful  of  prisoners  shortly 
after  Secretary  of  State  .James  Baker's 
visit  in  November  1991.  which  was 
trumpeted  as  proutcss  by  the  Bush  ad- 
ministiation. 

Repeated  reports  and  findings  of  judi- 
cial injustice  cannot  be  ijrnored.  Reli- 
able, firsthand  reports  of  convict-pro- 
duced export  jjoods,  of  neRlect  and  tor- 
ture in  prison,  of  "disappearance,  "  and 
of  reliijious  and  ideological  persecution 
are  equally  compellink'.  The  Chinese 
Government  operates  an  extensive  sys- 
tem of  detention  centers,  labor  camps, 
and  prisons,  which  are  often  located  in 
harsh  regions  of  the  countr.y. 

One  area  of  particular  human  rights 
concern  is  Beijini,''s  policy  toward 
Tibet.  Tibetans  have  been  persecuted 
for  their  reli(,'ious  and  ideoloK'ical  be- 
liefs ever  since  China  seized  control  of 
Tibetan  territory  in  1949.  The  Chinese 
Government  has  imprisoned  Tibetans 
.seekink'  the  free  practice  of  their  reli- 
ction as  counterrevolutionaries.  The 
U.N.  Committee  Afjainst  Torture  has 
made  repeated  requests  for  reports  on 
alle>;alions  of  torture  in  Tibet.  China 
has  responded  with  silence.  Requests 
for  information  on  detainees  and  the 
whereabouts  of  prisoners  have  been 
met  with  denials.  And  yet.  despite  the 
mountains  of  evidence  detailinR  the 
harsh  rule  in  occupied  Tibet,  the  Bush 
administration  helped  squelch  a  U.N. 
Human  Rights  Commission  resolution 
that  would  have  roundly  condemned 
Beijink's  human  ri^'hts  abuses  there. 

Recentl.v.  Den^  Xiaopint^  indicated 
publicly  that  he  will  continue  to  use 
force  to  crush  an.v  democratic  move- 
ment so  as  to  prevent  further  unrest 
and  upheaval  in  China.  The  United 
States  has  no  reason  to  condone  these 
actions  by  t?rantinij  China  the  priviletre 
of  MEN  trading  status.  We  should  in- 
stead adopt  a  policy  reflecting:  our  ab- 
horrence of  Beijintf's  abuse  of  power. 
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My  hope  is  that  we  can  finally  stand 
up  to  the  Communist  regime  in 
Beijing.  Our  current  policy  serves  only 
to  support  the  continuation  of  the 
autocrats  and  their  allies.  On  this  sad 
anniversary,  we  should  dedicate  our- 
selves to  support  the  democratic  forces 
in  China  who  only  wish  to  create  a  free 
and  open  political  system. 

Mr.  President.  the  word 

•Tiananmen"  means  "the  Gate  of 
Heavenly  Peace."  On  this  day  3  .years 
iiKo.  Tiananmen  Squai-e  was  anythinu 
but  a  place  of  heavenly  peace.  Uenyinh' 
MF'N  will  not  by  itself  magically  re- 
store that  peace,  but  it  will  show  the 
Chinese  Government  and  the  world 
that  we  are  not  afraid  to  stand  up  for 
human  ritfhts.* 


THE  TRUTH  Aliol  i'  STEEL  PART  I 
•  .Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  successful  industrial 
stories  of  the  past  10  years  has  been  the 
American  steel  industry's  effort  to  re- 
store its  international  competitive- 
ness. Charles  Corr.v,  the  chairman  and 
CEO  of  USX  Corp.,  the  largest  steel 
manufacturer  in  the  country,  recently 
testified  before  the  Finance  Committee 
and  produced  some  dramatic  evidence 
of  the  steel  industry's  competitive 
proK-ress: 

In  the  last  4  years  alone,  the  industry 
invested  over  S10.2  billion  in  capital 
construction  and  modernization. 

More  than  75  percent  of  American 
steel  is  now  continuously  cast. 

Domestic  steel  manufacturers  now 
use  5.3  man-hours  to  produce  a  ton  of 
steel—a  record  low  and  the  world's 
leader,  USX  alone  comes  in  at  3. .5.  a  re- 
duction from  10.8  10  .years  a,^o.  Com- 
pare that  to  5.4  for  Japan  and  5.6  for 
Germany— generally  regarded  as  more 
competitive  producers. 

Compare  it  to  6.4  for  South  Korea.  7.2 
for  Taiwan,  and  8.9  for  Brazil. 

United  States  steel  is  now  among  the 
lowest  priced  in  the  world.  Carbon  steel 
products  averaged  S520  per  ton  in  1990. 
$50  to  S80  lower  per  ton  than  the  aver- 
age in  Germany.  .Japan.  France,  and 
deal  Britain. 

USX  ha.s  become  a  significant  ex- 
porter-sending over  1  million  Ions  per 
year— 11  percent  of  total  shipments-  to 
other  countries.  Other  companies  have 
had  similar  successes— exports  are  up 
600  percent  since  1986. 

The  industry  continues  to  modernize 
its  work  force,  spciidum  almost  S180 
million  over  the  past  2  years  on  re- 
training and  upgrading  worker  skills. 

These  figures  no  doubt  come  as  some- 
thing of  a  surprise  to  the  economists 
and  pundits  so  used  to  viewing  steel  as 
one  of  America's  industrial  dinosaurs 
that  they  have  lost  touch  with  rapidly 
changing  reality.  In  fact,  the  steel  in- 
dustry has  taken  remarkable  steps  to 
iiip  it.self  out  of  the  hole  it  was  in  in 
1H82.  steps  that  have  too  often  gone 
unappreciated  by  the  country's  econo- 
mists and  elected  officials. 


That  success,  of  course,  has  not  come 
without  cost.  The  industry  has  lost 
more  than  60  percent  of  its  work  force 
since  1978,  including  a  reduction  of 
20.000  kist  year  alone.  The  administra- 
tion has  made  that  loss  even  more 
painful  by  proposing  elimination  of  our 
trade  adjustment  assistan(.e  program 
for  import-impacted  workers  every 
year  since  1981. 

Nor  is  the  industry  currently  without 
problems.  As  Mr.  Corry  goes  on  to  dis- 
cuss, dumping  and  subsidizing  by  our 
foreign  competitors  and  their  govern- 
ments are  rampant,  forcing  prices  here 
down  to  the  point  where  virtually  all 
the  integrated  companies  lost  money 
last  year.  That  is  why  the  industry  has 
announced  its  plans  to  file  a  number  of 
antidumping  and  countervailing  duty 
trade  complaints  to  combat  these  un- 
fair and  GATT-illegal  practices. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  about  those 
cases  on  another  occasion.  .Mr  Presi- 
dent. The  reason  I  want  lo  bring  Mr. 
Corry 's  comments  to  Senators"  atten- 
tion at  this  point  is  to  make  sure  that 
the  industry's  success  does  not  get  lost 
in  the  trade  policy  debate  we  will  soon 
be  having. 

Once  these  cases  are  filed,  we  can  all 
expect  the  barrage  of  negative  com- 
ments to  begin.  (3ur  guilty  foreign 
competitors,  of  course,  will  be  out- 
raged, will  call  the  industry's  action 
harassment,  and  will  threaten  retalia- 
tion -which  will  be  hard  for  many  of 
them  since  they  import  so  little  of  our 
steel. 

Likewise,  the  American  free  trade 
community  will  renew  its  bleating 
about  protectionism  in  the  steel  indus- 
try and  how  unfair  it  is  to  consumers. 
In  issuing  their  broadsides  they  will  ig- 
nore the  incontrovertible  evidence  of 
over  15  years  of  unfair  trade  practices 
in  steel,  and  they  will  ignore  the  fact 
that  steel  prices  today  arc  lower  in  real 
terms — and  in  some  products  in  nomi- 
nal terms  -than  they  were  10  years 
ago. 

What  I  do  not  intend  to  let  them  for- 
get is  the  achievement  of  the  industry 
over  the  past  10  years.  The  only  conclu- 
sion one  can  draw  is  that  the  VRA  pro- 
grain  has  helped  restore  industry  com- 
petitiveness without  cost  to  consum- 
ers. 

Where  the  adnimij-tration's  policy 
has  failed  has  bei-n  m  its  inability  to 
bring  the  unfair  trade  practices  to  an 
end  through  reaching  a  multilateral 
steel  agreement.  The  President  has 
compounded  that  failure  by  terminat- 
ing the  VRA  Program  despite  its  suc- 
cess and  thereby  removing  any  incen- 
tive the  foreign  producers  have  to  come 
back  to  the  bargaining  table. 

li  !ii,iy  he  naive.  Mr.  President,  but  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  have  a  rational, 
fact-based  debate  on  steel  policy  once 
these  cases  are  filed.  If  we  can  stick  to 
the  facts,  thfti  I  have  no  doubt  people 
will  be  persuaded  of  the  industry's  case 
and  of  the  progress  it  has  made.  1  ask 


that   Ml-.  Cony's  testimony  be  printed 
at  this  point  m  the  Rkcokd. 
The  testimony  follows; 

STATKMKNT  OF  CHARl.KS  A.  COKKY.  CHAIRMAN 
AND  CEO  OK  USX  COKI'..  BEKORK  THK  SKN- 
.VPE  FINANCK  CO.MMITTKK.  JUNE  2.  1992 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  this  morning.  My  name  is 
Charles  A.  Cony,  and  I  am  Chairman  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  USX  Corporation. 
USX  is  one  of  the  top  25  industrial  compa- 
nies In  the  U.S..  with  1991  sales  of  $19  billion, 
and  operates  primarily  in  two  industries,  en- 
erg.v  and  steel. 

Our  Maiathon  Group  represents  approxi- 
mately 70%  of  USX  Corporations  total  sales. 
It  is  the  ninth  largest  intetrrated  oil  and  gas 
company  in  the  United  States  with  explo- 
ration and  production  activities  in  17  coun- 
tries around  the  world.  In  1991.  foreign  pro- 
duction represented  more  than  one-third  of 
Marathons  worldwide  crude  oil  and  natural 
gas  production.  Our  U.S.  Steel  Group  is  the 
largest  integrated  steel  producer  and  the 
largest  steel  exporter  in  the  United  States. 
Over  the  past  two  years  we  have  exported  an 
average  of  over  one  million  tons  per  year,  or 
just  over  11%  of  our  total  shipments,  to 
countries  such  as  Japan.  Korea.  Canada,  and 
Mexico. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
competitiveness  of  U.S.  industry,  and  to  help 
identify  ways  that  can  ensure  that  global 
lompetition  is  fair  and  open.  I  will  do  so 
from  the  perspective  of  a  businessman  who 
has  more  than  30  years  of  domestic  and 
international  business  experience.  I  would 
like  to  focus  primarily  on  the  steel  industry, 
since  it  represents  a  vital  segment  of  our 
manufacturing  base,  and  since  the  health  of 
the  steel  industry  is.  in  my  judgment,  an  ex- 
cellent indicator  of  our  competitive  posture 
in  the  global  marketplace. 

Let  me  begin  with  the  good  news  about  the 
dome.stic  steel  industry.  More  than  three- 
quarters  of  all  American  steel  now  is  contin- 
uous cast.  Continuous  casting  technology 
greatly  minimizes  the  handling  of  steel,  and 
thus  reduces  energy  usage  labor  costs  and  in- 
creases overall  productivity.  It  also  in- 
creases the  yield  of  finished  steel  products 
from  raw  steel.  USX  is  now  in  the  process  of 
installing  its  final  continuous  caster  at  the 
Edgar  Thompson  Works  in  Braddock.  Penn- 
sylvania. Once  this  is  complete.  USX  will  be 
a  100%  continuous  cast  steel  company. 

These  changes  in  the  domestic  industry 
have  not  come  easily.  A  single  continuous 
caster  costs  upward  of  a  (juarter  of  a  billion 
dollars,  and  takes  up  to  two  yeai's  to  install. 
Overall,  between  1987  and  1991  American 
steel  producers  invested  over  $10.2  billion  in 
capital  construction  and  modernization  pro- 
grams. USX  alone  invested  approximately  $2 
billion  in  such  efforts. 

As  a  result  of  the.se  investments,  produc- 
tivity of  American  steel  plants  has  more 
than  doubled  over  the  past  decade.  Domestic 
steel  manufacturers  now  require  just  5.3 
man-hours  to  produce  a  ton  of  steel.  This  is 
a  record  low  in  our  industry.  The  5.3  figure 
compares  favorably  with  5.4  man-hours  per 
ton  in  Japan  and  5.6  in  Germany.  Compari- 
sons are  even  more  favorable  with  other 
trading  paitnei-s:  South  Korea  averages  6.4 
man-hours  per  ton;  Taiwan's  figure  is  7.2; 
and  Brazils  is  8.9. 

Of  all  the  major  integrated  steel  producers 
in  the  U.S.,  I'm  pleased  to  say  that  USX  is 
the  most  efficient.  Our  company  averages  3.5 
man-hours  to  produce  a  ton  of  steel,  down 
from  10.8  a  decade  ago.  At  our  Gary  Works 
facility,  largest  steel  plant  in  North  Amer- 
ica, man-hours  per  ton  shipped  is  just  2.7. 
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amotiK  the  lowest  In  t.he  industry.  This 
sprints'  ;i  five  member  team  at  our  Gary 
\Vorks  plant  won  first  place  In  the  national 
Quality  Cup  competition  sponsoreil  jointly 
by  USA  Today  anil  the  Ilothester  Institute  of 
Tei'hnoloKy.  We're  very  proud  of  our  entile 
team  at  the  (Jaiy  Works  plant. 

Because  American  steel  planus  are  more 
pioductive.  we  ai'e  also  able  to  offer  oui'  cus- 
tomers lower  prices.  U.S.  produced  steel  is 
now  amonM  the  lowest-priced  In  the  world.  In 
1990.  for  example,  carbon  steel  protlucts  In 
the  U.S.  averaxeil  approximately  $520  pel' 
ton.  This  compared  to  ii  price  lailKC  of  $575  to 
$«X)  that  prevailed  in  Germany.  Japan, 
France,  and  the  UK. 

Our  Industry  has  also  taken  major  steps  to 
proviile  for  workeis  whose  jobs  have  been 
lost  as  the  Industry  has  resti'uctured  Itself  In 
lecent  years  to  compete  more  effectively. 
Undei-  the  worker  letrainlnK  program  insti- 
tuted by  Congress  In  1984,  the  steel  indusliy 
has  s|(enl  mtllions  to  assist  displaied  work- 
ers to  obtain  skills  and  opportunities  to 
start  ovei'.  For  existing  employees,  the  do- 
mestic Inilustry  (lurin>;  1990  and  1991  spent  al- 
most S180  million  to  provide  retralninK  in 
the  oiieration  of  modernized  equipment  and 
the  development  of  technical  steelmakinu 
ski  U.S. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  now  turn  to  the  not- 
so-Kood  news.  Overall,  our  manufacturiuK 
sector  continues  to  decline.  In  1983.  one  of 
every  four  private  sector  Jobs  was  In  manu- 
facturliin:  now  it  Is  Just  one  in  five.  These 
Jobs  have  Kone  to  the  .service  sector,  which 
increased  total  employment  over  the  same 
period  from  f>7  million  to  05  million,  an  In 
crease  of  moie  than  27%. 

What's  troublhiK  about  these  statistics  Is 
that  swapping  a  manufacturing  job  tor  a 
service  sector  Job  Is  not  an  even  exchantje. 
The  average  pay  of  a  tnanufacturinK  Job  is 
$460  per  week,  compared  with  the  average 
pay  of  $;J61  per  week  for  the  private  sector  as 
a  whole.  Therefore,  when  a  worker  lo.ses  his 
manufacturinkr  job  and  has  to  f.ake  a  ,service 
Job  Instead,  the  worker  suffers  a  pay  cut  of 
nearly  22%.  That's  pretty  tounh  for  a  family 
to  endure  when  it  Is  just  tryiiin  to  make  ends 
meet  in  these  difficult  times.  Moreover,  once 
a  worker  with  manufacturlnn:  skills  slips 
back  Into  the  service  sector,  it  Is  veiy  dif- 
ficult and  costly  to  retrain  that  worker  for 
manufacturing  attain-  manufacturlnM  skills 
once  lost  usually  remain  lost. 

The  past  year  In  particular  has  been  a  dif- 
ficult one  for  the  domestic  steel  industry. 
Here  are  just  a  few  figures  that  show  how 
hard  our  industry  has  been  hit 

For  1991.  U.S.  steel  companies  have  experi- 
enced operating  losses  In  excess  of  $2.5  bil- 
lion. 

Industry  operating  rates  for  1991  fell  to 
74"'...  from  an  85%  operatinK  rate  In  1990. 

The  number  of  jobs  in  the  domestic  steel 
Industry  shrunk  by  an  additional  20.000  dur- 
ing 1991.  with  total  employment  dropping  to 
183.200.  down  from  '204.000  in  1990. 

Domestic  steel  Industry  shipments  to  the 
auto  industry  In  1991  totaled  Just  9.4  million 
tons,  a  decrease  of  one  million  tons  from 
1990.  The  1991  flKures  represent  a  25-year  low 
for  the  domestic  steel  industry. 

These  figures  show  that  despite  the  best  ef- 
forts of  the  American  steel  industry,  our 
markets  continue  to  shrink  and  our  operat- 
ing losses  continue  to  mount.  Unquestion- 
ably, the  economic  downturn  is  a  slKniflcant 
factor,  but  over  the  lonn  run.  if  the  Amer- 
ican steel  industry  is  to  compete  effectively 
In  the  global  marketplace,  we  must  fully  un 
derstand  what  our  competitors  are  doInK, 
and  we  must  be  prepared  to  adjust  our  na- 


tion's  trade   and   economic   policies   accord- 
InKly. 

IMrACTOKTKAliK  UKKICITS 

The  domestic  steel  Industry  continues  to 
find  Itself  affected  by  the  uneven  playlnK 
field  of  International  trade.  Nowhei'e  Is  the 
field  more  uneven  than  in  the  area  of  auto 
motive  manufactuiin>t.  where  .Japiin's  exies,s 
automotive  manufaclurtiin  capacity  is  belnK' 
used  to  tarijet  the  American  market.  These 
Imports  directly  endanger  the  domestic  steel 
industry's  position  as  the  largest  materials 
supplier  to  the  U.S.  auto  industiy.  Consider 
Just  a  few  felllnif  statistics  about  the  U.S.- 
Japan trade  deficit 

Over  the  past  10  years.  Japan  has  ac- 
counted for  nearly  40%  of  the  overall  U.S. 
trade  deficit.  Out  of  a  total  U.S.  trade  deficit 
of  $1  trillion.  Japan's  share  exceeils  $400  bil- 
lion. 

Our  annual  trade  deficit  with  Japan  ex- 
ceeds $42  billion.  Of  this  amount,  nearly  I'l— 
or  $31  billion  is  attributable  to  imports  of 
automobiles  and  auto  partes.  A  1991  report  b.v 
the  Transport.atlon  Research  Institute  <at  the 
University  of  MlchlKun  projects  that  if  we 
continue  on  our  present  course  there  will  be 
a  23"/o  lncrea.se  in  the  U.S. -.Japan  automotive 
trade  deficit  between  now  and  1994.  to  $:)8.15 
billion. 

Over  the  past  four  years,  our  trade  deficit 
with  other  countries  has  come  down  sharp- 
ly fiom  $70  billion  In  1987  to  $28  billion  last 
year  (and  virtually  this  entire  amount  is  at- 
tributable to  crude  oil  imports).  However, 
the  trade  delicit  with  Japan  remains  stub 
bornly  hl«h;  the  U.S.-Japjin  trade  deficit  has 
come  down  only  minimally  durliiK  the  psist 
four  years. 

Japanese  manufacturers  account  for  .30%  of 
the  U.S.  auto  market,  and  10%  of  the  Euro- 
pean market  (where  Japanese  auto  imports 
are  controlled).  By  contrast,  only  3%  of  the 
.Japanese  auto  market  Is  supplied  by  non- 
Japanese  manufacturers. 

The  U.S.  automobile  plant  closltiKs  that  we 
have  been  reading  and  hearing  about  over 
the  past  24  months— OM  alone  Is  planning  to 
close  21  plants,  with  expected  layoffs  of  74.000 
workers  -and  the  parallel  retrenchment  that 
the  steel  intlustry  has  been  experlenclnK. 
threaten  the  lonK-tenii  viability  of  our  basic 
manufacturinn  sector.  We  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  unfair  International  trade  practices, 
many  of  them  stemmlnn  fiom  Japan.  These 
include,  for  example,  dumping  of  below mar- 
ket priced  manufactured  Koods,  exemption 
from  reKulation.  discriminatory  tax  ami  cer- 
tification systems,  and  closed  distribution 
systems  and  dealer  networks,  all  rellectiiiK 
the  anticompetitive  relationship  Iwtween 
Japanese  vehicle  and  parts  manuiacturers 
and  automobile  dealers.  Our  nation  simply 
cannot  stjind  by  while  our  manufaiturinM 
base  disappears  under  an  onslaught  of  under- 
priced  .Japane.se  cars  and  automotive  partJf. 

In  my  judgment,  major  changes  are  needed 
In  our  trade  and  tax  policies  if  we  want  to  re- 
verse these  trends. 

THADK  INITIATIVK.S 

L.ast  month,  the  domestic  steel  industry 
took  steps  on  its  own  to  confront  unfair 
tradtiu;  practices  by  our  tradln^'  partners.  On 
May  8.  the  six  laiRest  domestic  steel  produc- 
ers announced  the  initiation  of  consultations 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
International  Trade  Commission  pieliminary 
to  the  fitin>?  of  lases  atrainst  unfairly  traded 
steel.  The  companies  are.  in  addition  to 
USX.  Armco.  Bethlehem.  LTV.  Inland,  and 
National.  The  cases  under  dl.scu.ssion  involve 
dumped  and  subsidized  Imports  of  flat-rolled 
carbon  steel   products.   IncludinK'   hot-rolled 


sheets,  cold-rolled  sheets,  and  h'alvanlzed  and 
plate  steel. 

Our  companies  will  show  that  certain  of 
our  major  tradlnn  partners  have  been  un- 
fairly subsidizing  their  steel,  anil  selling 
their  flat  rolled  steel  products  at  prices 
below  value  and  In  .some  instances  below  the 
costs  of  producln^r  the  product.  We  believe 
that  subsidies  are  continuing  in  12  countries, 
including  Brazil,  Mexico,  Spain,  and  Turkey. 
In  addition,  new  subsidy  proifiams  have  been 
Initiated  In  another  11  couiiliies,  including 
France,  India,  Indonesia,  and  Thailand.  In 
ileveloplnK  countries,  novernment-owned  or 
►,'overnmeni-controlled  steel  companies  have 
l>ecome  the  rule:  In  such  countries,  nation- 
ally owned  or  operated  companies  Increased 
their  share  of  steel  output  from  32'!''<i  to  55% 
between  1968  and  1986. 

In  just  the  last  12  years,  we  believe  forelKU 
countries  have  spent  more  than  $100  billion 
to  subsidize  their  steel  Industries.  Burope 
alone  spent  more  money  on  steel  subslilles 
than  the  U.S.  spent  in  puttintj  a  man  on  the 
moon.  It  Is  not  uncommon  to  find  foreign 
companies  that  .sell  steel  In  the  U.S.  at  60% 
less  than  Its  value  We  also  expect  to  prove 
that  lanfe  unfair  margins  exist,  and  that 
these  maiK'nf  ai'e  causliiK  sub.stantlal  Injury 
to  our  Industr.y. 

However,  the  Industiy  cannot  be  expected 
to  act  wholl.v  on  Its  own  to  correct  the  na- 
tion's trade  imbalances.  We  strongly  l)elieve 
that  legislative  action  to  strenKthen  our  na- 
tion's trade  laws  is  needed  in  addition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  briefly  su^^est  a 
few  steps  that  I  belleVe  should  be  under- 
taken. 

First,  we  need  to  renew  "super  ;J01  "  author- 
ity under  Section  310  of  the  Trade  Act  for  an 
additional  five  years,  from  1993  throuKh  1997. 
This  power,  which  required  USTR  to  annu- 
all.y  identify  barriers  and  trade-distorting 
practices  in  our  trading  partners,  and  to  ini- 
tiate section  310  invest inations  on  the  basis 
of  the.se  findinKs.  proved  to  be  a  useful  tool. 
Congress  should  renew  this  provision  with- 
out further  delay. 

Second,  we  believe  legislation  shoul<l  be 
adopted  that  requires  the  initiation  of  a  Sec- 
tion 301  case  aimed  at  Japan's  systemic  anti- 
competitive practices  in  auto  parts.  These 
practices  prevent  U.S.  parts  manufacturers 
from  penetrating  the  Japanese  distribution 
system.  Such  a  proceedine  would  also  deter- 
mine whether  Japanese  auto  parts  are  sold 
In  the  U.S.  below  their  fair  market  value  or 
cost  of  production.  Should  Japanese  auto 
parts  be  proved  to  be  dumped,  appropriate 
duties  should  be  imposed. 

Third,  we  need  more  effective  mechanisms 
for  preventing  circumvention  of  outstanding 
countervaillnK  duty  and  antidumping  cases. 
For  example,  the  .scope  of  antidumping  or- 
ders should  Include  parts  and  components 
supplied  by  companies  in  third  countries 
that  have  historically  supplied  such  ixirts  to 
the  original  producer,  particularly  If  such 
parts  are  included  In  products  assembled  in 
the  United  States  or  a  third  country. 

Fourth,  we  need  to  take  <lircct  action  to 
reduce  the  Nation's  trade  deficit,  particu- 
larly that  with  Japan.  We  support  legislation 
that  would  mandate  that  the  trade  deficit 
with  Japan  be  reduced  by  a  set  percentage 
each  year,  such  as  20%.  To  put  teeth  in  this 
mandate,  if  Japan  refu.sfs  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  achieve  the  20X  annual  reduc- 
tions, its  share  of  the  U.S.  lar  market  should 
be  reduced  by  250.000  units  per  year  over  the 
next  five  yeai-s. 

A  reduction  of  20%  In  the  tmde  deficit 
would  greatly  improve  the  Job  picture  in  this 
country.  A  20%  reduction  would  shave  $8  bil- 


lion from  the  U.S. -Japan  trade  deficit,  and 
this  in  turn  would  enable  an  additional 
180.000  Americans  to  go  back  to  work.  Simi- 
lar gains  would  be  realized  In  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years  as  well. 

At  a  minimum.  Congress  should  consider 
requiring  the  President  to  negotiate  vol- 
untary restraint  agreements  with  .Japan  re- 
garding autos  and  light  trucks.  Such  VRA's 
for  Japanese  auto  Imports  would  give  the 
U.S.  automotive  Industry  the  breathing 
room  it  needs  to  restore  competitiveness. 

Fifth,  legislation  is  needed  to  bolster  the 
rights  of  companies  aggrieved  by  unfair  for 
elgn  trading  practices  with  a  private  cause  of 
action  in  federal  court  to  redress  these  griev- 
ances. Unfortunately,  under  our  current 
trade  law  regime,  the  real  injured  parties— 
U.S.  companies  -are  not  allowed  direct  ac- 
cess to  the  courts  to  obtain  immediate  re- 
dress. Legislation  has  been  proposed  that 
would  provide  U.S.  companies  with  the  right 
to  stop  trade  law  violations  without  having 
to  rely  on  the  executive  branch  to  impose 
discipline  on  our  trading  partners.  There  are 
alternative  proposals  that  would  direct  the 
executive  branch  to  negotiate  new  rules  in 
this  area  with  our  trading  partners. 

If  Congress  proceeds  with  this  legislation, 
it  is  important  to  provide  for  a  private  right 
of  action  for  three  particularly  damaging 
foreign  trading  practices:  customs  fraud, 
dumping  and  subsidy  violations.  As  I  am 
sure  you  are  aware,  the  steel  industry  has 
been  substantially  damaged  over  the  past 
two  decades  by  illegal  dumping  and  sub- 
sidles,  and  we  believe  It  Is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  these  be  Included  in  an  effective 
private  right  of  action  bill. 

Finally,  we  also  have  to  be  attentive  to  de- 
cisions that  are  made  in  the  international 
arena,  and  to  ensure  that  our  existing  trade 
sanctions  remain  fully  effective  under  the 
GATT.  In  this  regard.  I  am  strongly  against 
the  proposed  dumping  and  subsidy  code  revi- 
sions that  were  circulated  earlier  this  year 
by  GATT  Director  General  Arthur  Dunkel. 

For  example,  the  Dunkel  Draft  would  leave 
existing  U.S.  trade  laws  vulnerable  to  attack 
by  GATT  panels.  It  would  also  fail  to  close 
loopholes  for  dumping  and  subsidies,  and 
leave  many  unfair  practices  in  developed  and 
developing  countries  completely  untouched. 
In  addition,  the  Dunkel  antidumping  propos- 
als fail  to  explicitly  recognize  the  cumula- 
tion of  dumped  imports  from  multiple  coun- 
tries when  an  injury  determination  is  made. 
Current  U  S.  practices  regarding  cumulation 
would  again  be  vulnerable  to  a  negative 
GATT  panel  ruling.  This  runs  the  risk  of  fur- 
ther weakening  our  trade  remedies. 

I  hope  this  committee  will  join  with  me  in 
urging  that  these  provisions  be  substantially 
modified  at  such  time  as  the  Uruguay  Round 
negotiators  resume  their  talks. 

TAX  ANIJ  OTHKK  INITIATIVKS 

We  are  concerned  about  the  direction  tax 
policy  has  taken  in  this  country  since  1982. 
Tax  legislation  since  that  time  has  been  rev- 
enue driven  with  little  consideration  given 
to  effects  on  international  competitiveness 
even  though  our  markets  and  our  competi- 
tors are  global.  As  a  result,  our  current  tax 
law  is  anti  competitive  and  gives  our  foreign 
lompetitors  a  distinct  advantage.  We  need 
changes  In  several  areas. 

First  of  all.  one  of  the  most  anti-competi- 
tive aspects  of  cunent  tax  law  Is  the  alter- 
native minimum  tax.  or  AMT.  which  went 
into  effect  in  1987. 

The  AMT  was  designed  to  insure  that  cor- 
porations with  substantial  economic  income 
would  not  be  able  to  avoid  significant  federal 
Income  tax  liability.  With  the  perception  of 


fairness  as  an  overriding  objective.  Congress 
did  not  sufficiently  focus  on  the  perverse  im- 
pact the  AMT  would  have  on  capital  inten- 
sive companies  and  especially  those  which 
operate  in  cyclical  industries  such  as  energy, 
steel,  motor  vehicles,  chemicals,  airlines  and 
others. 

Our  1991  results  provide  a  dramatic  exam- 
ple of  the  impact  of  the  AMT  on  corporations 
such  as  USX.  In  1991.  on  a  reported  earnings 
basis,  we  lost  $578  million,  and  had  a  cor- 
responding substantial  net  operating  loss  for 
regular  tax  purposes. 

Despite  these  financial  and  net  operating 
los.ses,  USX  paid  Alternative  .Minimum 
Taxes  for  1991.  The  primary  reason  for  this 
result  is  that  under  the  AMT  framework, 
capital  cost  recovery  is  much  slower  than 
under  the  regular  tax.  U.SX  capital  spending 
has  amounted  to  nearly  $6.6  billion  since 
1987.  Investment  of  this  magnitude  has  and 
will  continue  to  be  necessary  for  us  to  main- 
tain our  international  competitiveness,  but 
the  AMT  depreciation  treatment  punishes 
the.se  productive  investments. 

Prior  to  1987.  the  cash  flow  effect  of  federal 
income  taxes  tended  to  be  counter-cyclical. 
Taxes  reduced  corporate  cash  fiow  as  taxable 
income  increased  and.  had  a  positive  impact 
in  loss  years  due  to  the  ability  to  carry 
losses  back  to  prior  years  and  receive  a  cur- 
rent refund.  This  relationship  changed  dras- 
tically as  a  result  of  the  AMT.  What  we  now 
face  is  a  tax  system  which  is  pro-cyclical  in 
that  it  amplifies  the  negative  cash  flow  ef- 
fect of  a  recession  on  companies,  thereby 
leading  to  slower  economic  recovery. 

Second,  we  are  deeply  concerned  over  pro- 
posals for  higher  energy  and  environmental 
taxes  which  would  jeopardize  the  ability  of 
U.S.  industry  to  compete  internationally. 
These  proposals  would  have  anti-competitive 
impacts  far  beyond  what  energy  tax  pro- 
ponents may  realize  and  will  put  U.S.  manu- 
facturers, including  USX.  in  a  dangerous 
international  competitive  position. 

During  negotiations  on  the  1991  federal 
budget.  Congress  looked  at  a  variety  of  en- 
ergy and  environmental  taxes  as  potential 
revenue  sources.  These  proposals  include  an 
increase  In  the  motor  fuel  tax,  a  new  BTU 
tax.  taxes  on  "virgin"  materials,  new  ad  va- 
lorem energy  taxes,  and  a  carbon  energy  tax. 
Fortunately,  other  than  a  five-cent  per  gal- 
lon increase  in  the  motor  fuel  tax,  none  of 
these  proposals  were  enacted.  We  wish  to  re- 
emphasize  our  opposition  to  any  renewed 
consideration  of  energy  tax  initiatives. 

Third,  we  mu.st  have  different  tax  treat- 
ment for  our  mushrooming  environmental 
expenditures.  EPA  estimates  that  the  domes- 
tic steel  industiy  laces  up  to  $5  6  billion  in 
environmental  compliance  expenditures 
under  the  air  toxics  provisions  of  the  1990 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments.  In  1990  alone, 
the  domestic  steel  industry  invested  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  in  air, 
water,  and  .solid  waste  control.  Although  we 
recognize  the  need  to  clean  up  our  environ 
ment.  and  we  are  committed  to  doing  our 
part,  these  expenditures  divert  capital  which 
would  otherwise  be  available  to  improve  the 
steel  industry's  competitive  position.  To 
mitigate  this  impact,  the  tax  laws  should  be 
amended  to  allow  the  immediate  expensing 
or  enhanced  depreciation  of  pollution  con- 
trol expenditures,  and  such  expenditures 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  AMT. 

Fourth,  I  am  convinced  that  our  present 
tax  system  must  change  if  U.S.  industry  is  to 
be  world  competitive.  Virtually  all  of  Anieri 
ca's  major  trading  partners  already  have  a 
border-adjustable  tax  that  is  levied  on  im- 
ports and  rebated  on  exports.  Under  the  cur- 


rent tax  system,  American  companies'  sales 
are  taxed  twice.  They  are  subject  to  U.S.  in- 
come taxes  on  products  manufactured  here, 
and  a  value-added  tax  is  imposed  by  most  of 
the  countries  where  American  products  are 
shipped.  However,  when  foreign  companies 
export  products  to  our  market,  those  sales 
are  exempt  from  their  home  country  value- 
added  tax  and  there  is  no  comparable  U.S. 
tax  imposed  on  these  imports  as  they  enter 
our  borders.  The  adoption  of  a  properly  con- 
structed border-adjustable  tax  would  help 
put  domestic  industries  on  a  more  equal  tax 
footing  with  most  of  our  foreign  competi- 
tors. Such  a  tax  would  have  a  further  posi- 
tive impact  as  it  would  apply  to  foreign  com- 
panies which  now  largely  escape  U.S.  taxes 
altogether.  We  support  the  concept  of  replac- 
ing the  entire  present  income-based  business 
tax  system  with  a  broad-based  consumption 
type  border-adjustable  tax.  If  carefully  craft- 
ed, this  new  approach  would  leave  U.S.  com- 
panies essentially  revenue  neutral  as  com- 
pared to  the  present  system,  but  would  fi- 
nally impose  comparable  U.S.  tax  costs  on 
foreign  companies  who  choose  to  sell  in  our 
Nation's  markets. 

Finall.v.  I  hope  Congress  will  address  the 
issue  of  health  care  reform  during  the  cur- 
rent session,  and  we  appreciate  your  leader- 
ship in  health  care  policy.  In  our  industry, 
health  care  costs  have  risen  by  177%  over  the 
past  decade,  and  our  annual  health  care  bill 
now  exceeds  $1  billion.  Many  American  auto- 
motive and  steel  plants  employ  older  labor 
forces,  often  in  urban  areas,  and  thus  are 
faced  with  staggering  health  benefit  costs. 
By  contrast,  the  newer  Japanese  transplant 
factories  tend  to  employ  largely  rural,  rel- 
atively young  labor  forces,  with  significantly 
lower  health  care  costs.  We  hope  Congress 
will  take  a  close  look  at  requiring  the  use  of 
regional  reimbursement  schedules  by  hos- 
pitals and  physicians,  and  the  imposition  of 
national  spending  targets  and  Improved 
quality  measurement  systems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  steel  industry 
of  1992  is  not  the  one  that  existed  in  1972  or 
1982.  We  are  now  in  all  iei;pects  world  class. 
We  have  made  the  tough  adjustments  that 
we  needed  to  make.  We  are  efficient  and  we 
produce  top  quality  products.  But  we  are  not 
operating  in  a  vacuum.  Our  trade  policies 
must  provide  us  with  a  level  playing  field  to 
compete  fairly  and  effectively  with  our  trad- 
ing partners.  Our  tax  polices  must  be  re- 
structured to  enable  us  to  remain  fully  com- 
petitive and  productive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  your  help  in  rem- 
edying our  Nation's  tax  and  trade  policies. 
We  will  accomplish  the  rest  of  the  task  on 
our  own. 

That  completes  my  prepared  statement.  I 
would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  the 
Committee  may  have.* 


r.-\PT,   \VILL1.-\.M    I'INKNKY 

•  -Mi,  KKKRV.  .Mi  President,  history  is 
beiiiL;  made  m  Boston  loda.v.  Capt.  Wil- 
liam Pinkney  will  sail  into  Boston  Har- 
bor, becominti  the  first  African-Amer- 
ican to  .sail  solo  around  the  world. 

His  mspirint?  journey  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  enthusiastic  Massachusetts 
students,  thanks  to  Boston  Voyat^res  in 
Learnintr.  Durin^r  the  1990-91  school 
year.  25  teachers  and  their  clas.ses  from 
the  tjreater  Boston  public  schools  inte- 
t^rated  Captain  Pinkney's  trip  from 
Boston.  MA.  to  Hobart.  Tasmania,  into 
their  curricula  in  mathematics,  envi- 
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ronmontal  science,  Uintruase  arts,  and 
jjeoffriiphy.  Durint^  this  school  year 
over  50  greater  Boston  area  teachers 
and  1.500  students  have  followed  him  as 
he  sailed  from  Tasmania  to  Uruguay. 
Brazil.  British  West  Indies,  Bermuda, 
and  back  to  Boston. 

Captain  Pinkney.  who  tjrew  up  in  a 
sint^le-parent  welfare  family  on  the 
South  Side  of  Chicago,  has  dem- 
onstrated a  courat,'e  and  tenacity  which 
will  inspire  not  only  the  schoolchildren 
who  have  participated  in  the  Pinkney 
pi'oject,  but  hundieds  of  others  across 
Massachusetts  and  the  Nation.  He  has 
demonstrated  the  important  lesson 
that  one  can  dream  and,  with  commit- 
ment and  determination,  set  t^oals  and 
turn  that  dieam  into  a  reality. 

Captain  Pinkney  braved  delays, 
breakdowns,  hurricanes,  seasickness, 
tfiant  waves,  and  fear,  but  as  he  sails 
his  ship,  the  Cummilmenl.  into  Boston 
Harbor  today,  he  serves  as  an  example 
of  what  individuals  can  accomplish, 
even  under  adv'^rse  cin-iimstances.  if 
they  persevere  • 


ALLIANCE  FOR  AGING  RESEARCH 
AWARD  FOR  DON   AMECHE 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  share  with  m.y  colle<urues  the 
remarks  of  one  of  America's  leadin>f 
advocates  of  increased  awareness  of 
pi'oblems  facintr  the  a^fini^,  the  Acad- 
emy Award-winnin^,'  actor  Don 
Amcche.  His  words  miifht  help  us  focus 
more  clearly  on  some  of  the  priorities 
we  face  with  our  elderly  population.  On 
Ma.v  20,  he  received  an  award  from  the 
Alliance  for  AurinK^  Research,  which 
held  its  annua!  dinner  to  commend  cer- 
tain individuals  for  their  conti'ibutions 
to  i-esearch  to  improve  the  lives  of  the 
ajjin^?.  Our  colleagues,  .Senators  DoMKN- 
ici  and  Roc'KKFKi.i.KH  were  also  amon>j 
those  honoreil. 

The  alliance  is  an  orsjanization  com- 
prised of  business  and  nonprofit  tfroups 
which  advocates  further  research  into 
diseases  and  conditions  that  affect  the 
elderly,  such  as  Alzheimer's  disease,  in- 
continence, and  the  lack  of  trained 
tjeriatric  physicians.  As  a  member  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  A^Jinl?,  I 
know  mmh  more  research  is  necessar.v 
and  1  applaud  the  alliance  for  all  its 
hard  work  Into  this  field.  It  has  made 
Kreat  strides  in  making  people  of  this 
countr.v  aware  of  the  many  diseases  af- 
fecting older  Americans  that  have  so 
often  been  ignored. 

At  the  dinner,  the  Warner-Lambert 
Co,  presented  its  Lifetime  Achieve- 
ment Award  to  Mr.  Ameche.  He  was 
unable  to  receive  his  award  in  person 
liecause  despite  his  age  of  81  .vears  he 
was  filming  on  location.  He  sent  a  let- 
tor  to  the  alliance  which  describes  in 
moving  detail  his  commitment  to  mak- 
ing Americans  aware  of  the  many  prob- 
lems they  face  as  they  grow  older.  I 
ask  to  insert  this  letter  into  the 
Rkcohu  at  this  point. 


The  letter  follows: 

Ukak  Fuiknds;  I  wish  I  <nulil  hp.  with  all  of 
vou  tonight,  but  I  am  uomplellriK  h  film  and 
lOuUI  not  leave.  A.f  you  may  know.  I  slrontfly 
believe  that  just  liecause  you  Ket  older,  you 
don't  stop  working.  Indeed,  my  work  Is  my 
fountain  of  youth. 

The  ■Lifetime  Achievement  Award  "  Is  a 
special  honor.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Alliance 
for  AKlng  Research  for  recognizing  my  el- 
forUs.  but  I  am  even  more  Kraleful  for  theli- 
role  In  making  aging  research  a  national  pri- 
ority. 1  may  be  successful  In  making  Ameri- 
cans aware  of  the  Issues  people  face  as  Ihey 
grow  older,  but  the  Alliance  Is  one  of  those 
rare  organizations  that  "get  out  of  their  co- 
coon and  get  something  done!" 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  we  are 
making  measuiable  headway  In  our  efforts.  I 
am  heartened  by  the  tremendous  research  ef- 
forts undei"way  lor  Cancer.  Heart  Disease  and 
Alzheimer's  Disease.  And  I  am  even  more  en- 
couraged that  through  your  efforts,  drugs  to 
treat  Alzheimer's  Disease— the  most  dev- 
ast-ating  of  all  aging  di.sease.s— ai'e  on  the  ho- 
rizon. 

Indeed.  I  have  been  blessed,  I  have  good 
health.  My  memory  is  sharp  and  I  continue 
to  work.  There  Is  a  light  that  continues  to 
shine  Inside  nie.  I  have  a  future  and  a  past. 
I  have  memories  and  dreams.  But  for  mil- 
lions of  older  Americans,  time  has  stood 
still.  Their  light  has  dimmed  to  darkness. 
There  is  no  past,  no  future.  Not  even  a  today. 

Receni,  figures  Indicate  that  there  are 
about  four  million  Americans  who  suffer 
from  Alzheimer's  ilisease.  Those  four  million 
people  need  our  help.  And  according  to  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  that  numl.>er 
may  double  or  even  triple  in  the  ne.\t  cen- 
tury If  we  don't  find  a  way  to  thwart  this 
scourge. 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright  once  said.  "The  longer 
1  live,  the  more  beautiful  life  Ijecomes."  This 
IS  certainly  true  lor  me.  And  1  hope  I  can 
witness  the  day  when  this  Is  true  for  the  vic- 
tims of  Alzheimer's. 

My  friends,  our  challenge  is  clear.  We  must 
work  together -me  through  films  and  you 
through  research  -to  turn  the  light  back  on. 
I  am  confiilent  we  can  accomplish  this  Im- 
portant goal  and  make  the  lives  of  millions 
of  Americans  worth  living  again. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Don  A.mkchk.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  COLORADO  FLEMING  SCHOOL 
OF  LAW  NATURAL  RESOURCES 
LAW  CENTER 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  a  moment  to  recognize  and  salute 
the  Natui'al  Resources  Law  Center  and 
commemorate  its  lOth  anniversary. 
This  center,  created  in  198'2  at,  the  Uni- 
versit.v  of  Colorado  Fleming  School  of 
l.iaw  in  Boulder.  CO.  provides  critical 
research  addressing  the  important  is- 
sues affecting  the  environment  and 
public  lands  of  the  Western  United 
States.  The  talented  individuals  who 
work  at  the  center  and  contribute  to 
its  mission  have  developed  exciting, 
palhbreaking  approaches  which  will 
help  us  to  more  adequately  manage  our 
natural  resources. 

The  management  of  western  re- 
sources and  the  public  lands^  espe- 
cially water  issues  engenders  strong 
feelings  and  passionate  views.  Resource 


administrators  and  those  affected  by 
their  decisions  are  under  continuous 
pressure  to  provide  needed  resources 
while  at  the  same  time  safeguarding 
and  protecting  the  environment  that 
makes  the  west  so  special.  Too  often, 
resource  managers,  public  officials,  and 
the  public  lack  the  information  needed 
to  develop  effective  environmental  and 
resource  policies  which  attempt  to  bal- 
ance competing  needs  and  anticipate 
future  conflicts.  The  center  was  cre- 
ated to  fill  this  gap  by  providing  the 
intellectual  tools  to  craft  sound  man- 
agement solutions. 

The  center  engages  in  a  number  of 
activities  to  effectuate  its  mission.  In 
addition  to  providing  research  support 
to  the  law  school,  the  center  conducts 
a  number  of  outstanding  conferences 
which  draw  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  prominent  lea<iers  in  the  nat- 
ural resource  community.  These  con- 
ferences have  principall.y  focused  on 
western  water  policy  and  the  effect 
that  our  current  water  management 
systems  have  on  the  social  and  envi- 
ronmental well-being  of  the  West. 
Water  managers  and  administrators 
throughout  the  west  attend  these  con- 
ference to  learn  more  about  water  use 
policies  and  to  take  back  the  ideas  pre- 
sented so  as  to  be  more  effective  and 
more  environmentally  aware  adminis- 
trators. 

The  center  also  sponsors  conferences 
on  a  wide  range  of  other  issues  affect- 
ing the  public  lands  incluiling  timber 
policies,  water  quality  issues,  the  Fed- 
eral land  management  agencies,  and 
the  regulation  of  our  hazardous  and 
solid  wastes.  The  center  has  developed 
a  reputation  as  a  leader  in  addressing 
timely  issues  and  providing  a  forum  to 
discuss  the  latest  developments.  It  is 
highly  regarded  for  its  attention  to 
looming  public  policy  matters  facing 
the  West  and  for  its  forward  looking 
approach. 

The  center  also  support  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  sophisticated  research  projects 
and  papers  prepared  b.v  the  center's 
stafL  its  board  of  directors,  and  by  re- 
search associates.  The  center  provides 
researchers  with  the  resources  to  de- 
velop indepth  anal.ysis  of  issues  affect- 
ing the  environment  and  public  land 
I'esources.  Researchers  from  across  the 
countiy  and  ai'ound  the  world  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  center  and  its 
resources  to  study  the  effects  of  water 
transfers,  the  western  water  rights  sys- 
tem, the  development  of  water  market- 
ing strategies,  the  creation  of  effective 
instream  flow  protection  programs,  oil 
and  gas  issues,  endangered  species  is- 
sues, wetlands  issues,  and  the  examina- 
tion of  China's  natural  resource  laws. 
All  of  this  research  is  published  by  the 
center  in  the  form  of  books,  conference 
materials,  and  research  reports.  It  is 
enormously  productive. 

In  its  first  10  years,  the  center  has 
been  a  active  contributor  to  the  de- 
bates and  discussions  regarding  the  use 


.t;;d  management  of  our  environment. 
Its  contributions  are  invaluable.  If  we 
are  to  adequately  address  the  pressing 
issues  facing  the  West  and  if  we  are  to 
successfully  position  westerners  to  face 
future  resource  demands,  we  must  seri- 
ously examine  our  current  policies  and 
continually  strive  to  make  them  more 
rational  and  environmentall.v  sen- 
sitive. The  center  is  poised  to  provide 
the  resources  needed  to  see  us  through 
the  challenging  times  ahead. 

I  want  to  especiall.y  recognize  Mr. 
Larry  MacDonnell.  the  center's  direc- 
tor. Ms.  Kathy  Taylor,  the  center's  ad- 
ministrator, the  center's  board  of  di- 
rectors, the  research  fellows,  and  the 
University  of  Colorado  Law  School  for 
their  proud  achievement.  I  hope  that 
the  center  will  be  productive  for  .years 
to  come.  Now  more  than  ever,  the  cen- 
ter is  gravely  needed  to  address  the  se- 
rious threats  to  our  western  re- 
.sources.* 


IN  PRAISE  OF  VACLAV  HAVEL 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
toda.v  to  applaud  the  efforts  of  Czecho- 
slovak President  Vaclav  Havel. 

In  December  1989.  Vaclav  Havel's 
Civic  Forum  led  the  nation  out  of  the 
darkness  of  communism.  His  victor.y 
represented  the  culmination  of  a  na- 
tion's struggle  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence that  began  in  1918  with 
Thomas  Masaryk.  Since  that  time. 
Havel  has  been  instrumental  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  democratic  institutions 
and  a  free  market  economy  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

While  other  leaders  quash  ethnic  mi- 
norities and  squabble  over  petty  issues 
with  political  opponents.  Havel  has 
chosen  to  take  a  higher  moral  ground. 
In  doing  so.  he  has  represented  a  sta- 
bilizing force,  advocating  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  his  nation's  current  crisis 
through  a  new  constitutional  arrange- 
ment that  seeks  to  give  both  Czech  and 
Slovak  Republics  full  equalit.y  within  a 
federal  state. 

Havel's  efforts  are  an  inspiration  to 
us  all.  And  it  is  the  sincere  desire  of 
this  Senator  that  the  counse  that  he 
has  chartered  will  be  traversed  by  all 
freedom  seeking  peoples  of  the  world. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  people  of  this 
beautiful  nation  can  continue  to  live  in 
peace,  serving  as  a  model  for  others  to 
follow.* 


SENioRM-.T  (  < inm:hi:n('1': 

•  Mr.  INOUYK  M:  President.  I  am 
jnt-ased  to  bring  to  i he  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  upcoming  event  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  that  helps  our  Nation's 
older  adults  participate  in  toda.v's  com- 
plex society.  SeniorNet  is  a  nonprofit 
organization  whose  mission  is  to  pro- 
vide older  adults  with  access  to  com- 
puter technologies  to  enable  them  to 
benefit  themselves  and  others. 
SeniorNet   members   from   around    the 


(.country  will  gathei  iii  Washington.  iJC. 
from  June  8  to  10  for  the  fourth  na- 
tional SeniorNet  conference. 
SenioiFest  '92. 

As  a  highlight  of  the  conference, 
SeniorNet  members  and  learning  cen- 
ters will  participate  in  a  special  Cap- 
itol Hill  exhibit  to  be  held  in  the  Dirk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building  on  June  9. 
The  participants  will  be  sharing  their 
computer  supported  projects  and  ac- 
tivities with  Members  of  Congress  and 
other  invited  guests.  In  keeping  with 
the  theme  of  the  conference.  "Citizen- 
ship in  the  Information  Age,"  members 
will  displa.v  their  many  communit.y 
service  and  volunteer  projects  related 
to.  among  other  things,  the  environ- 
ment, children  and  education,  and  the 
issue  of  homelessness. 

I  wish  to  convey  my  appreciation  to 
the  participants  in  the  exhibition  for 
their  devoted  time  and  energy  to  this 
wonderful  project.  I  also  wish  to  extend 
my  hopes  for  a  successful  conference.* 


I'HIC'H   INX'KHMON.S 

•  Mr.  SIMON  .Mr..  President.  I  rise 
today  to  again  discuss  price  inversions 
in  the  retail  gasoline  market.  These 
price  inversions  arc  the  continuing 
practice  by  some  major  refiners  to 
charge  their  wholesale  customers  more 
for  gasoline  or  diesel  fuel  than  the.y 
charge  retail  motorists  at  the  pump. 
This  phenomenon,  if  left  unchecked, 
will  eliminate  the  prime  source  of  com- 
petition in  the  motor  fuel  marketing 
industry,  the  independent  motor  fuel 
marketer. 

I  continue  to  receive  reports  of  these 
inversions,  and  the  more  I  learn  about 
them  the  more  concerned  I  become. 
For  instance,  last  March,  two  refiners 
in  South  Carolina  were  selling  their 
product  to  an  independent  marketei-. 
The  first  was  charging  the  marketer 
SO. 931  per  gallon,  including  taxes  and 
freight.  The  second  was  charging  the 
marketer  SO. 937  per  gallon.  I  remind  m.v 
colleagues  that  these  prices  were  prices 
offered  to  a  wholesale  customer  bu.ying 
hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps  mil- 
lions, of  gallons  a  year  from  these  re- 
finers. Yet.  retail  outlets  controlled  b.y 
these  same  two  refiners  would  sell  re- 
tail customers  like  .you  and  I  the  same 
gasoline  for  a  lower  price. 

In  the  case  of  both  refinei-s  that  price 
was  S0.899.  This  is  for  the  same  gasoline 
pulled  fi'om  the  same  terminal.  In  this 
instance  it  is  clear  that  the  retail  price 
is  not  too  low:  the  wholesale  price  is 
too  high.  These  wholesale  marketers 
and  the  customers  they  serve  ai'e  being 
taken  advantage  of  by  these  predatory 
refiner  practices. 

Even  more  impoi'tant  ly.  these  exam- 
ples are  not  isolated  occurrences.  On 
Ma.v  12.  a  marketer  in  Ohio  was  paying 
a  wholesale  price  for  gasoline  of  SI. 0615 
per  gallon.  The  same  i-efiner's  retail 
price  was  $1,039  per  gallon.  On  May  11. 
in  Vernon.  M.^.  the  wholesale  customer 
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was  paying;  $1.1095  while  the  refinci  '.v.u-. 
charging  SI  109  at  his  retail  stations.  In 
Boll  Gardens.  CA.  a  service  station 
dealer  reports  that  his  supplier  is  sell- 
ing gasoline  at  one  of  its  direct-oper- 
ated stations  2.5  cents  per  gallon  below 
his  cost.  I  am  told  these  stations  are 
only  1  mile  apart  on  the  same  highway. 
This  dealer  also  documented  the  im- 
pacts of  this  practice  on  his  business. 
He  says  he  has  lost  over  50.000  gallons 
in  sales  per  month. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  examples  of 
price  inversions  and  in  future  weeks  I 
will.  However,  these  examples  are  illus- 
trations of  a  clear  threat  to  competi- 
tion in  the  petroleum  market. 

Generally  we  have  great  hesitancy  in 
interfering  with  a  normally  function- 
ing market.  This  market,  however,  is 
not  functioning  normally.  I  would  ask 
my  colleagues,  why  in  any  normally 
functioning  market  would  the  retail 
price  of  a  commodity  ever  be  lower 
than  the  wholesale  price  in  the  same 
relative  market. 

I  believe  it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to 
act.  If  we  fail  to  do  so.  then  we  are 
shirking  our  responsibilit.v  to  the  con- 
sumers of  this  country.  Unless  we  act, 
there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
there  will  be  fewer  and  fewer  independ- 
ent motor  fuel  marketers  and  retailere 
in  this  countr.v.  With  less  and  less  com- 
petition, it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  be- 
fore the  major  oil  companies  take  real 
advantage  of  that  situation  and  gaso- 
line prices  that  consumers  have  to  pay 
go  higher  and  higher.* 


RETIRED  DETECTIVES 
ASSOCIATION  HONORS  TWO 

•  .Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  1  am 
proud  to  stand  here  today  to  pa.v  trib- 
ute to  two  friends  who  personif.v  the 
very  best  of  America:  they  are  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Buscemi  and  Mr.  David  Mack. 
Both  of  these  fine  benevolent  men  are 
being  honored  on  June  10.  by  the  Re- 
tired Detectives  Association  of  the  city 
of  New  York  Police  Department.  The 
Retired  Detectives  Association  seeks 
out  outstanding  personalities  in  the 
fields  of  law  enforcement  and  govern- 
ment and  honors  them  with  a  police 
bust-out.  a  certificate,  and  a  badge  for 
their  achievements.  This  month  the 
Retired  Detectives  Association  is  hon- 
oring two  exiremel.v  generous  people. 
Ed  Buscemi  and  Dave  Mack. 

Both  men  have  spent  their  lives  serv- 
ing others.  David  Mack  is  currently  the 
assistant  commissioner  of  the  Nassau 
County  Police  Department.  He  has 
given  his  life  to  various  governmental 
activities  over  the  .years.  Dave  has  a 
great  consciousness  especiall.v  in  the 
area  of  law  enforcement.  He  is  known 
as  a  man  of  honor  and  integrity.  His 
commitment  to  the  service  of  others 
earns  him  widespread  recognition  and 
respect  every  day.  What  makes  Dave  so 
special  is  his  personal  st.yle.  No  matter 
what  his  professional  commitments,  he 
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always  niananos  to  find  tln»e  for  var 
ious  charitable  and  service  activities. 
He  «'ives  nenei-ously  of  his  t.inie  and  re- 
sources to  improve  the  lives  of  count- 
less others.  I  know  that  Dave  will  con- 
tinue to  k'ive  freely  of  his  time  and  self 
because  these  qualities  are  so  much  a 
part  of  his  character. 

The  Retired  Detectives  Association  is 
also  honorinM:  Councilman  Kd  Ruscemi. 
In  addition  to  his  city  council  duties 
Rd  volunteei's  as  the  executive  director 
and  vice  president  of  the  Lont;  Beach 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  has  spent  all 
of  his  adult  life  in  public  service.  Kd  is 
an  altruist  whose  irenerosit.v  has  been 
acknowledk'ed  many  times  in  the  past 
and  is  most  deservint^  of  the  tribute 
that  is  beint^  paid  tu  him  this  month. 
To  be  the  recipient  of  this  award  is 
something  to  be  most,  proud  <if.  Kd  has 
demonstrated  the  kind  of  stroni^  lead- 
ership that  this  country  so  vitally 
needs,  both  now  and  in  the  future.  Kd 
Buscemi  is  one  of  those  outstanding 
personalities  whose  law  enforcement 
and  f,'oveinmental  service  have  won 
him  a  place  of  hi^h  re^rard  in  New 
York.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  honor  to 
pay  tribute  to  both  of  these  fine  sentle- 
mon  today.* 


ORDER  OK  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KORD.  Mr.  President.  I  sufft^est 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRKSIDING  OKKICKR.  The  Sen- 
ator fiom  Kentucky  sutf^'est.s  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  (|Uorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRKSIDING  OKKICKR  (Mr. 
Rockkkki,1-i;k).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION   lull  TKSTIMONY 
BY  SKNATK  KMPLOYKK 

Mr.  MITCHKLL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinj^hished 
Republican  leader.  Senator  DOLK.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  on  au- 
thorizivtion  for  testimon.y  by  a  Senate 
employee  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OKKICKR.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  resolution  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  309)  to  authorize  tes- 
limony  by  an  employee  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OKKICKR.  Is  there 
objection  to  th<'  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  I'esolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MITCHKLL.  Mr.  {'resident,  the 
plaintiff  in  an  action  pending  in  Ked- 
eral  district  court  in  Montana  seeks 
payment  from  the  defendant    for  serv- 
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formed,  including  his  alleged  efforts  to 
obtain  a  mining  permit  for  the  defend- 
ant by  seeking  the  assistance  of  the  of- 
fice of  Senator  Bauciis.  The  defendant 
in  the  case  seeks  to  depose  Sharon  Pe- 
terson, a  Senate  emplo.yee  on  the  staff 
of  Senator  Baucus.  in  order  to  help 
demonstrate  that  the  mining  permit 
was  not  obtained  as  a  result  of  an.v  ef- 
forts by  the  Senator's  office.  The  fol- 
lowing resolution  would  authoiize  Ms. 
Peterson  to  testify  in  this  matter. 

The  PRKSIDING  OKKICKR.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.   Res.  309),  with 
preambh^  is  as  follows: 
s.  Rks.  309 

Wherea.s  in  the  ea.se  of  Rol)in.son  v. 
Adilwe.st  Gold,  Inc.,  et  al.,  Civ.  No.  91  20  BU 
POM,  pending  in  the  United  .Slates  District 
Court  for  the  DIstrlot  of  Montana,  the  ile- 
feiidanl  seeks  the  testimony  of  Sharon  Pe- 
teison,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  on  the 
.stjiff  of  Senator  Max  Baucus; 

Whereas  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  rule  XI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under 
the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
can,  by  administrative  or  judli'ial  process,  lie 
taken  from  such  control  or  possession  but  by 
permission  of  the  Senate; 

Whereas  when  it  appeai-s  that  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  is  needed  for  the  promotion  of  jus- 
tice, the  Senate  will  take  such  action  as  will 
promote  the  ends  of  justice  consistent  wlih 
the  privileges  of  the  Senate: 

Whereas  pursuant  to  .sections  70.3(ai  and 
704(a)(2)  of  the  Kthics  in  Ooveinment  Act  of 
1978,  2  U.S.C.  288b(a)  and  288c(a)(2i,  the  Sen- 
ate may  iliiect  its  coun.sel  to  represent  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  any 
subpoena,  order,  or  lequest  for  testimon.v  re- 
lating to  their  official  responsibilities  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Hrxohed,  That  Sharon  Peterson  is  author- 
ized to  testify  in  Robinson  v.  Addwest-  Gold, 
Inc.,  et  al.,  e.xcept  concerning  matters  for 
which  a  privilege  should  be  a.sserted. 

Skc.  2.  The  Senate  Leual  Coun.sel  is  author- 
ized to  represent  Sharon  Peterson  in  connec- 
tion with  the  testimony  authoi'ized  by  sec- 
t  ion  one  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  MITCHKLL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to.  and  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDKRS  KOH   I'lUDAY.  ,IUNE  ,5  AND 
TUESDAY.  .lUNK  9,   1992 

Mr.  MITCHKLL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  toda.y.  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  on  PYiday. 
June  5:  that,  when  the  Senate  meets  on 
Kriday,  it  meet  in  pro  forma  session 
only:  that  at  the  close  of  the  pro  forma 
session,  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  9  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  June  9:  that 
on  Tuesday,  following  the  prayer,  the 
Journal   of  proceedings   be  deemed  ap- 
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pioved  to  date;  that  following  the  time 
for  the  two  leaders,  there  be  a  period 
foi-  morning  business  not  to  extend  be- 
yond 9:30  a.m..  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each,  with  Senator  Gorton 
lecognizeil  foi-  up  to  20  minutes. 

The  PRKSIDING  OKKICKR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I'.i  .\..M. 
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RECESS  UNTIL 

Mr.  MITCHKLL,  Mr 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senat,e  today,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
as  previously  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  7:20  p.m.,  recessed  until  Kriday, 
.lune  5.  1992,  at  10  a.m. 


Ni  i\!  iNXl'loNS 

Executive    nominations   received    by 
the  Senate  June  1,  1992: 

OVKKSKAS  PKIVATK  INVKSTMKNT  CORI'ORATIO.N 

IXJNAI.DM  KKNriAI.I.  OKCONNfX'TirUT  TO  BK  A  Mtai 
BKK  OF  THK  HOARII  OK  niHKCTORS  OK  THK  OVF3t8KAS 
emVA  IK  INVKSTMKNT  CORIIIRATION  KOIt  TIIK  REMAIN- 
UKR  OH  THK  TKHM  KXI'IRlNi;  DKCKMIIKR  17.  I!W2  VICK  J 
CARTKR  BKKSK  ,)R     RI--SlC.NKn 

IXiNM.I)  M  KKNDAI.I.  I  >K  CONNKI-riCIIT.  TO  BK  A  MBM 
BKR  OK  TIIK  BOARD  OK  DIRhX-IDRS  OK  THK  OVKRSKAS 
J'RIVATK  INVKSTMKM'  C<JHItJRATION  KOH  A  TKHM  KX 
PIHINC  UKCKMHKH  17.  19S5  iRKAl'l'OIN TMKNTl 

IN  THK  AIK  KOKCK 

TIIK  KOI.I.OWINC.  OKKIIKRS  KOR  Al'lMIINTMKNT  IN  THK 
RKSKKVK  OK  THK  AIR  KORCK  TO  THE  CHAIJK  INDICATED. 
UNDKR  THK  PROVISIONS  OK  StXTIONS  5«,  II3I8.  WTS.  AND 

itni  TiTi.K  10  i.nitkdstatkscodf: 

To  be  major  general 

MAI  CK.N  HCC.II  I.  cox  III.  USAKlRETl.  tS.^  K  (1335  AIR 
N  A  riON  A I .  n  II ARD  OK  THE  UNITKO  STATKS 

BRK!  C.KN  Wll. 1,1AM  r  BLAND.  IK  2W56»MR  AIRNA 
riONAl.  UUARD  OK  TIIK  CNrtKD  STATES 

BRIC.  C.KN  CIIARI.KS  M  BCTI.EH  »IJ  «2  5«B  AIR  NA 
TIONAI,  OUARU  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 

BKIC.  C.KN  NEUSON  K  DURlilN.  006  III  3118  AIR  NA 
TIONAI.  CCARD  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 


To  he  hrtgadicr  general 


COI.  ALI.EN  W  R<X)NE.  M>i  .Ml  OI03  AIR  NATIONAL 
OIIAKD  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 

COL  BRICK  C.  BRAMLHrriE.  bl7  M  1209  AIR  NATIONAL 
C.UARDOK  THE  UNITED  STATFJi 

COL  KKNDKLL  K  CLARK  IR  «4  .S2  OIU.  AIR  NATIONAL 
(illARD  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 

COL  lAMES  R  IIENI)RICKK<1N  IS«  JO  Stta.  AIR  NA 
TIONAI.  OU  AlU)  OK  THE  UNITED  STATl-Sl 

COL  JACK  I)  KOCH.  iO  SO  7W7.  AIR  NATIONAL  CUAKll 
OK  TIIK  UNITED  STATES 

COL  ALLEN  M  MIZIIMOTO  S76  32  1621.  AIK  NATIONAL 
C.UARDOKTHK  t.NIIKD  STATKS 

(<)l,  GARY  P  MORGAN  1B6  .11  111)6  AIR  NATIONAL 
(MIARDOKTHE  UNITED  STATKS 

COL  CD  PAYNE  HO  ;a  WIS,  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  OK 
TIIK  UNITED  STATH-S 

COI  ROBERT  1.  PRIVfmr.  5J4-M^15M.  AIR  NATIONAL 
C.ll.Mtll  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 

COL  XEI.  SA.NTANNA.  2J9  68  3121.  AIR  NATIONAL  OUAKD 
OK  TIIK  UNHTED  .STATES 

COL  U^RAN  C  KCHNAIDT  Ml  56  11)92  AIR  NATIONAL 
CI.ARDOKTHK  UNITED  STATES 

COL  KRED  R  SLOAN  391  M  5168.  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 

l-OL  lOIIN  11  SMITH  n.S-tl)7m'.l  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
OK  TIIK  UNITKD  STATES 

COL  ALBERT  H  WILKKNING,  0?»  3ft  M71.  AIR  NATIONAL 
GUARD  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 

COL  RICHARD  B  YUI.H:S.  M5  :»  01  H  AIR  NATIONAL 
GUARD  OK  THK  UNITED  ,STATES 

IN  THK  ARMY 

THE  KOLI«WINO  NAMED  OKKICKR  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
TIIK  RfHTRED  LIST  IN  THK  UKADK  INDICATED  UNDER 
THK  PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED  ST,\TE»  CODE. 
SECTION  1370 

To  he  lieutenant  general 


LT    GEN 
ARMY 


WILLIAM    8    l-ARPENTER     .IR      196  ai  1948.    US 


June  4,  1992 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  GEN  JOHN  J   YEOSOCK.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U  .'^   ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTED  TO 
THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE  ASSIGNED 
TO  A  POSmON  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY 
UNDER  TITLE  10.  CNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  601- A  i 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ   OEN   JAMES  R   ELLIS   41!M6flS32.  C  S   ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE  AS 
SIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OK  I.MPORTANCE  AND  RESPON 
SIBILFFY  UNDER  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC 
TION  601i  A 1 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ    GEN    B.AKRY  R    MCCAFFREY.  228-56H971.  U  S    ARMY 
IN  THK  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  REAR  ADMIRALS  i LOWER 
HALFi  OF  THE  Rf^ERVE  OF  THE  U  8  NAVY  KOR  PERMA 
NENT  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  IN 
THE  LINE  AS  INDICATED  PURSUANT  TO  THE  I'ROVl 
SIGNS  OF  TFTLE  10    CNITED  STATES  CODE    SECTION  5912 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICER 

To  be  rear  admiral 

REAR  ADM  lUlWER  HALF.  RONALD  RHYS  MORGAN  i;»^ 
32  968S1125,  C  S    NAVAL  RESERVE 

REAR  ADM  (U)WER  HALKi  JOHN  TWOHEV  NATTER  4;: 
46^1118  1115  US   NAVAL  RESERVE 

REAR  AOM  I  LOWER  HALFi  KENNETH  WILLIAM 
PETTIGREW   34^34-60761315   C  S   NAVAL  RESERVE 

AEROSPACE  ENGINEERING  DITV  OFFICER 

REAR  ADM.  i LOWER  HALFi  KENNETH  PAUL  MANNING 
989^32  590a  1505.  US.  NAVAL  RESERVE 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  ON  THE  ACTIVE 
DLTY  LIST  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  INTIICATED 
IN  THE  C  8  ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WTTH  SECTION  624 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

GARY  V   CASIDA.  524  56-77:15 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFICERS 
TRAINING  CORPS  CANT)IDATES  TO  BE  APPOI.MTED  PER 
MANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE  LINE  OR  STAFF  CORPS  OF  THE 
C  S  NA\T  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  CNTTED  STATES 
CODE.  SECTION  531 

NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFICERS  TRAINING  CORPS. 
USN 

To  be  ensign:  permanent 
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ROGER  D   AI.LENBACGH 
MICHAEL  A    ANDREWS 
CARIN  C   ARMSTRONG 
BRADLEY  T   BORDEN 
ALEXIS  K    BOYKIN 
FREDRICK  1.   BROCSSARD 
BRENT  A    Bv-RKIS 
MARK  A   CALDERON 
TRINA  M    CALLI 
PAUL  A    CA{IELLI 
JOHN  P   COVLCRIS 
CHRl.STOPHER  S  COW  AN 
ROBERT  D  CROXSON 
MATTHEW  A   DEAN 
KENNLTHT   DE,SJARDINS 
TI.MOTHY  D   ESH 
ROBERT  M    GAE TA 
ARl.ENEJ    GRAY 
MARK  C   GRINDLE 
.lAMEST   HALL 
JOHN  D   HARREI.L 
RICHARD  K    HARRISON 
PATRICIA  A    HOSKINSf)N 


LYMAN  D   HOWARD 
CHRISTOPHER  T  JOHNSON 
PHILIP  J    KASE 
DANIEL  J    KENDA 
BRI.AN  S   LENK 
lOHN  A    LONG 
SCOTT  H   LOIDENBECK 
JOHN  A    LYONS 
SEAN  P    .MC1K)NALD 
MARK  A   MEL.SON 
CHARLES  N    MILLER 
JAMES  A   MITCHELL 
KYLE  R   MOSES 
COI.EV  R   MYERS   III 
BRIAN  K    NEEI.Y 
FRANCO  y   NETO 
LANCE  D   PAR NELL 
JILL  M    PATTERSON 
PETRONILA  L   REYES 
JOSEPH  R   SCHAFF 
THEODORE  R   SPICKR 
PHILLIP  A   ST.ARR 
JONATHAN  D  SULLIVAN 


IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLIX5WINO  NAMED  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFICERS 
THAINHNO  CORPS  PROGRAM  CANDIDATES  TO  BE  AP 
POINTED  PERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE  LINE  OH  .STAFF 
CORPS  OF  THE  U  S  NAVT  PmsUANT  TO  TITLE  10  UNIT 
ED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531 


JOHN  W    MORONEY 


RICHARD  V   TIM.MS 


THE  FOLLOWING  NA.MED  NAVY  ENLISTED  COMMISSION 
ING  PROGRAM  CANDIDATES  TO  BE  APPOLNTED  PER.MA 
NENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE  LINE  OR  STAFF  CORPS  OF  THE  U  ft 
NAVY  PCRSCANT  TO  TITLE  10,  CNITED  STATER  CODE 
SECTION  531 


CHARLES  J    BAKFJt 
,1A,MF.S  R   GLENN 
,U)HN  H    JOHNSON 
MATTHEW  K   JONES 
KENNETH  F   KEANE 


DALE  A   LOKEV 

JERRY  S   NE.SSETH 

MARVIN  P   RUSH 

PETER  J    STAUFENBERGER 

ROBEa^TW  THOMPSON 


JEFFREY  D   BENNET 
WALTER  .M    BENNETT 
TODD  A    BRAYNARD 
PETER  Y   CHEUNG 
JEFFREY  D   GRANT 
LANCE C   HALL 
ANTON  J    HARTMAN 
RUSSELL  A    HERMANN 
J.ANETC   JACOBSON 


.SEAN  P    KELLK'; 
MATTHEW  J    LKH,M,AN 
.SHANE  W    MANE\AL 
VICT<;>R  S    SCHW  AKT7. 
BRIAN  tt    SULLIVAN 
MARC  J    VAL.ADEZ 
.lOHN  O    WESSON 
MICHAEL  Li  WHEELFJt 


THE  FOLLOWING  NA.MEU)  I.  .S  NAVY  OFFICERS  TO  BE 
REAPPOINTED  PER.M.ANENT  LIEUTENANT  .JUNIOR 
GRADE!  IN  THE  SUPPLY  CORPS  OF  THE  U  S  NAN'^",  PlTl- 
SUANT  TO  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE  SECTIONS  531 
ANT)5.S82iBi 


DAVID  A    BOLTON 
JOSEPH  W   HETTICH 


PAUL  S   KRUSH 
ROBERT  U   MILLER 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAME!)  U  S  NAVY  OFFICERS  TO  BE 
REAPPOINTED  PERMANENT  EN.SIGN  IN  THE  SUPPLY 
CORPS  OF  THE  U  S  NAVY  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10  CNIT- 
ED ST,ATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  531  AND  5582iBi 


.STEPHEN  D    MCDERMITT 


THE  KOLIOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BK  PLACED  ON 
THK  RETIRED  LLST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDKR 
THK  PROVISIONS  OK  TITLE  10.  ILNIIKD  .STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  DISTINGUISHED  NAVAL  GRAD- 
UATES TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE 
LINE  OR  STAFF  CORPS  OF  THE  U  s  NA\T  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10,  CNITED  STATES  CODE  SECTION  531 


RAYMOND  ALEXANDER 
PETER  J   CAHILL 

THE  FOLIXIWING  U  s  NA\"1'  OFFICER  TO  BE  RE- 
APPOINTED PtmMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN  THE  CIVIL  EN 
GINEER  CORPS  OF  THE  C  s  NAVY,  PCRSCANT  TO  TITLE 
10,  UNFTED  .STATES  CODE    SECTIONS  53!  AND  5582i  B 

CHARLES  R  RECNTNG 

THE  FOLU)W!NG  U  S  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFICER  TO  BE 
APPOINTED  PFJiMANENT  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER  I>.' 
THE  CHAPLAIN  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NA\"V,  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10,  L-NITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

LYLE  W   SWANSON 

IN  TiiK  MARINE  CORPS 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  OF  THE  MARINE 
CORPS  RESERVE  FOR  APPOINTMENT  INTO  THE  REGULAR 
MARINE  CORPS  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10 
CNITED  STATES  CODE,  SECTIONS  531 

To  be  major 

DONAUiR  GIBBS   XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  captain 

JEFFERY  A   AIVAZ,  046^50-4381 
KELLY  D   ALLENDER   515  76-3711 
DAVID  P    BACKUS    147  38  6873 
BARRY  K    BAKER   26eH2<»-«751 
ROBERT  C   BERRY   XXX-XX-XXXX 
DANIEL  R    UKVAN    XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  L    BIGGERS    JR    243^214499 
ROBERT  L   BOWDEN,  111,  542-60-816.3 
JOSEPH  G    BOWE,  06»«2  7603 
ERIC  V    BRYANT  55,5-49-4353 
WILLIA.M  H    BUCKEY   552  31-7685 
ELOY  CAMPOS,  :J5fr6(^^55 
RICHARD  E    CARRASCO   211  46-6933 
CARL  W    CARREI.L   XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  .1    CH.\RETTE. -XXX-XX-XXXX 
JERRY  T  CHRISTENSEN,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TROY  M   COMISKEi'   354«>-6096 
EDWIN  B   COYL,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  D  Cl-RRY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  J    DALY    225  13^7362 
HUBERT  A    DAVIS   III,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
W  ILLIAM  P   DELANEY.  217-863038 
PATRICK,!    I)EL':>NG    432  27-6062 
PETER  J    DEPATIE   285  46-22:14 
CCRTIS  C    DEPPNER    29:»  50-7392 
JON  I)   FLEMING,  2:7  88  7693 
PATRICK  D    FORD,  508-74^  ;i609 
RICHARD  A    FORTE,  JR,  144-64  7330 
GREGORY  T    FRAZIER   533  78-0937 
JAMES  D  GRIFFIN    III   578-62  2844 
JAMES  R    HALL  032  52-4597 
ERIC  C   HANLY    461  39  1742 
PHILLIP  D   HARWARD,  237-98  5010 
RADFORD  D   HASTINGS.  459- 13-1279 
BRUCE  T   HILGARTNER  029-48  1389 
LESTER  B   HOPKINS,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JERRY  G    JA.MISON,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  B    ,I.AQUES    002  50-9805 
.MICHAEL  P   JONES    367  78^4292 
DARREN  S    JUMP,  292-42  1495 
SCOTT  H    KENTIRICKS,  428  25-7378 
CREOOKY  F    KLEINE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  K    KOZIK,  13958-5440 
DANIEL  J    LECCE  201-56  9124 
ALAN  I)    LECLFJIC.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHRISTOPHER  D   LEE,  423  80-2048 
TODD  L   LEHFELDT,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TODD  L   LLOYD,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EARL  LOWERY,  JR,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  D   LOY-ND  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MATTHEW  P   LCTZ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DOUGLAS  J      -ACKENZIE,  560-66  9924 
JAMES  P   MC       ^.MOTT    XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRIAN  R    MCIN  TYRE,  552  98  2426 
JOSEPH  A    MICHALEK   111,XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  O   .MILES   JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KLTIT  L   MILLER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  M    MILLER   51974-4432 
JEFFERY  M    MONIZ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BOBBY  A    MOSLEY   XXX-XX-XXXX      . 
DANIEL  E   MURNER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  A    OHALLORAN   200,54-6794 
D.ANIELG    PURCELL   XXX-XX-XXXX 


MICHAEL  C    REIl.LY        II  III   Mill 
I.A.MONT  W   RHONDE.au.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

PATRICK  K    KINK    346«>-3259 
THOMAS  M    ROBERTSON    426-29  :j46;. 
CHRlSTtiPHEK  P   ROUSSEY    XXX-XX-XXXX 
U)R1  M    SAFRIT    26CI  2;  <r26C 
IX)UGL.\S  L    SAMPSt)N    Mi-66^4525 
MICHAEL  L   SAl^NDEKS   bis  70  2402 
PETER  H   SEN-NETT    :SH2-(i:72 
SHAN'NON  A    SHY    492  78  74»4 
THOMAS  G    SMYTH    OM  W:^  9098 
.MICHAEL  T   Si.'LARI    22:*«e-1945 
WENDY  A    STEWART   5fri-4i  1313 
CHARLES  W    STUBBS   XXX-XX-XXXX 
-MARK  A    TAVUJR    295  56-1234 
GREGORY  M    TOLLIVER    236-0+-459G 
HECTOR  J    VELEZ   096-54  707; 
.JIMMY  D   WALLACE   II   456-37  7230 
L.ARRY  W    WEIDNEB    11   XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  ,1    WEISS    JR    XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDWARD  C    WILLIA.MS    4:fr  17-6716 
HENRY  B   WILLIAM.SON    XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAN  B   WILLIS   495«-69:4 
ANTHONY  L  WINTERS  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ERIK  M    WOLF    XXX-XX-XXXX 
WALTER  W    WRIGHT,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


To  be  first  lieutenant 


JA.V.ES  N    ADAMS,  436-2S-I123 

JULIAN  D    ALFORD,  2S9  21^324 

GINO  P   AMOROSO  007-72- 20S4 

.STEVEN  J    ANDERSON  XXX-XX-XXXX 

WALTER  T    A.NDERSON,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

GLEN-N  R    ARMAGOST,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

SOREN  P    ASH.MALL  XXX-XX-XXXX 

EUGENE  M    AUGUSTINE,  JR,  llI-44-«289 

BRUCE  W    BAKNHILL  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JOHN  W    BATEMAN    XXX-XX-XXXX 

TERRANCE  A    BEATTY    XXX-XX-XXXX 

PETER  G   BLACKWELL,  251-19-302! 

BRIAN  J    BLANCHARD   XXX-XX-XXXX 

DAVID  J    BLIGH,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

PATRICK  S    BLUMBAUGH    6iO-6+-9259 

MICHAELS   BODKIN    !8(V  50  9686 

GREGORY  A    BRANIGAN    XXX-XX-XXXX 

ROBERT  P   BRYANT   46:-33-0ei3 

PETER  D   BUCK    :»!  58-6911 

STEVEN  L    BUCKLEY    432-25-6SS0 

RICK"!'  A    BURGESS   XXX-XX-XXXX 

SCOTT  A    BURK    XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENNIS  T    BURKE  228^-06-8466 

ROBERT  C    BURNS    285  58-6057 

THEODORE  E  CALDWELL   JR   XXX-XX-XXXX 

RICHARD  J    C  A  PIT  AN    XXX-XX-XXXX 

WAI^NE  A    CARIKINI   .IR    XXX-XX-XXXX 

PATRICKS   CASEY    XXX-XX-XXXX 

ANDREW  S   CAUTHEN   389  58-2173 

DANIEL  J    CERNIGLIA    55fr9ft-6157 

JEFFREY  R  CHESSANI   523^  2S-OT92 

WILLIA.M  ,!    CONLEY    JR   0:4  58-0129 

.MARK  E    COSTELU")   015  50-5046 

CHRISTOPHER  J    CROTE A U,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ROBERT  H    DAHLA    XXX-XX-XXXX 

JOHN  M    DANTIC   46J  2i  4859 

SCOTT  D  DAVIS   XXX-XX-XXXX 

DARRfN  DE.NNT   484^96  2511 

FRANCIS  L   DONOVAN   XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHRISTOPHERS   DOWLING    XXX-XX-XXXX 

LY  T   DRUM.MOND  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JEFFREY  W   DUKES  40t-66-664I 

BLANE  D   DYE  XXX-XX-XXXX 

KIRKS   EBBS   074^*4-7168 

KENNETH  E    ENNEY    .IR    XXX-XX-XXXX 

TODD  L   ERLINGER  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ROBB  P    ETNYRE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DAVID  C    FISCHER  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ROBIN  A  GALLANT   079-58  7106 

JOSEPH  E  GEORGE   227  04^  3984 

ROBERT  L  GLENDENING    XXX-XX-XXXX 

JOSEPH  P   GRANATA    0S8  54-5720 

ANTHONY  P  GRAVESBUCKINGHAM.  0O8-5O-S222 

PAULD   GREATSINGER   087  56-7176 

MARK  L  GRISSOM   XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHRIS  M   GROOMS   521-3,V4564 

CHAP.LES  J    GUMMOW    XXX-XX-XXXX 

DONAU3  K   HANSEN   256^-41-8084 

BLAISE  D    HARDING    XXX-XX-XXXX 

JORD.AN  W    HARDING    438^15  5649 

DAVID  E    HAKV  -  N     ■  .■   i     '■■•- 

THO.MAS  P    H-.^  :-,:'.-     ^,     ^•■'.6 

TIMOTHY  M   :-:i. >,::-:.Ki.s:i,-     ;*3a-3575 

STU,ART  B    HELGE^ON    MS- 54-8862 
PAUL  V   HICKEY    226  23-5620 
JEFFREY  M    HINES  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARK  R    HOLLAHAN    255  1!   9694 
JA.MESC   HORTON   272  76-2037 
SCOTT  A    HUELSE   404  74-9636 
KIMBEK  .Y  A    HUNTER   255  27  5113 
.MICHAEL  A    HUNTI:R   032  54-4861 
VINCENT  M    HUTCHERSON   258  11-1182 
RICHARD  G    JETHON    XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRIAN  T    JOSTEN    XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  .M   JURNEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DUFF  G    KELLY    :28-60-9879 
MARK  A   KOCKLER    ;2^ 54-8608 
DA\1DP   KRIZOV    498  58-6062 
JA.MES  F   KRO.MBERG    XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROOM    KRLTULIS    2e7-;5-2063 
CHRIS  D   LANDRY    XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  M    LEMBKE,  044  70-0727 
JA.MES  J    LENEGHAN    XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEPHEN  B   LEW  ALLEN,  JR  261-J 
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STEVEN  G    LICHTK(XJT  4il   11  9006 
PAl'L  K    LITTLE   II   24»  41  «712 
MARCO  H   LUlVl)   1«  m  J526 
JON  A    MACCARTNKV    J12*>0«D 
HEfTOR  C   MARCAYDA    10tt«3  Sl» 
JOHN  F    MARCHIUlON   OO*  «2  52S3 
REVg   MASINSIN   54i  51  2276 
WHITNEV  MASON    V»  7»  5983 
KEVIN  F    MCCRAV    2i:>7»6480 
DANIEL  J    MCfJOUC.H   5.14  90  5134 
BRVAN  I)   MCKINNEY   MO  54  4873 
ROBERT  J    MEAGHER   JR   040«i  9066 
KEVIN  G    MECHLtJt   547  74  1579 
REIUK    MERRILL   257  31   3*71 
MICHAELS    MILLER   265  23  7515 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— T/iwrsdaj,  June  4,  1992 


The  House  met  ;il  12  noon. 

Rev.  W.  Douglas  Tanner.  Jr..  execu- 
tive director.  Faith  &  Politics  Insti- 
tute. Washington.  DC.  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O  Lord.  You  have  created  us.  You 
sustain  us.  and  You  redeem  us.  We  go 
into  session  this  day  in  the  early  sum- 
mer of  1992  in  need  of  Your  spirit  and 
Your  guidance.  It  is  no  secret  to  any  of 
us.  and  least  of  all  to  You.  that  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation  have  less  faith 
in  their  Government  than  at  any  time 
in  our  lives. 

In  the  face  of  that  reality,  we  are 
readily  tempted  to  blame  the  other 
party,  or  an  earlier  Congress  and  ad- 
ministration, or  the  mass  media,  or  the 
special  interests.  Guide  us  in  this  sea- 
son, we  pray,  to  become  less  interested 
in  blaming  and  more  given  to  patiently 
solving  the  problems  before  us. 

Free  us  from  the  fears  and 
resentments  that  bind  our  spirits  and 
inhibit  our  capacity  to  lead.  Grant  us 
;  he  grace  to  take  risks  for  the  truths 
we  know.  And  grant  the  people  of  this 
land  the  grace  to  recognize  the 
strengths  as  well  as  the  weaknesses  of 
those  in  this  body,  and  to  reward  them 
accordingly,  .^mer! 


Till-:  .!( ir!-:N.-\!. 

The  SFK.AKKR  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  lule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


I'LKDGi:  di'  ,\L.LEGIANCE 

The  SPE.A.K1:K.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lantos]  please 
come  forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  L.A.NTO.S  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows; 

I  pled^re  alleKiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
L'niied  Slates  of  America,  and  lo  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


N5KSSAGE  FROM  THE  .-^EX.ATE 
A  message  from  the  .Seiuile  tjy  .Mi. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  recjuested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  2977.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  public  broadcastinK.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  ih.u  the 
.Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fcilluw 


ing  title,   in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 

S.  2802.  .^n  act  to  extend  the  authorization 
of  the  Commission  on  Interstate  Child  Sup- 
port and  the  deadline  for  the  Commission's 
report  to  Congress. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  222.  93d 
Congress,  the  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Presitient  pro  tempore,  appoints  M: 
Gr.^h.^m.  Mr  S.ANFOKD.  and  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, to  serve  as  ex  officio  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science. 
and  Transportation  for  the  purpose  of 
participating  in  the  National  Ocean 
Policy  Study. 


.ANNorNCEMEN'"  EY  THE  SPEAKER 
'I'lu-  SPE.\KER,  Tnt-  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  limit  to  10  Members  on 
each  side  requests  to  proceed  for  1 
minute. 


ON   THE   ANM\"ER.^AKV   Or'   TEE 
TiiAGEDV   OF  TIANAN.MEN   sgl'ARE 

(Mr.  LANTOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ! 

Mr  E.-\N'!X)S  M:  .Speaker,  the 
Butchers  of  Beijing  have  just  been 
given  their  annual  anniversary  present. 
The  administration  has  once  again  ex- 
tended most-favored-nation  trade 
privileges  to  the  regime  that  3  years 
ago  today— before  the  eyes  of  the  horri- 
fied world— unleashed  its  tanks  on  the 
brave,  unarmed  men  and  women  who 
stood  up  for  our  values,  who  stood  up 
for  our  principles,  and  whose  bodies 
were  crushed  for  freedom  and  democ- 
racy. 

Following  3  years  of  failure  in  its  pol- 
icy of  appeasement,  the  Bush  adminis- 
ti-ation  has  again  caved  in  to  the  Com- 
munist thugs  who  rule  China— despite 
their  continued  repression  of  human 
right..-.,  despite  their  continuing  sale  of 
high  technology  weapons  to  terrorist 
nations,  despite  their  contribution  to 
nuclear  proliferation,  and  despite  their 
unfair  trade  practices  aimed  at  the 
United  .States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  earnestly  hope  that 
my  colleagues  across  the  entire  politi- 
cal spectrum  will  reverse  this  stupid 
and  shameless  administration  policy. 


Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Sp-.-.K-:.  I  rise 
today  to  set  the  record  ^•  :,•,::.•:.:.  Many 
of  the  Democrats.  ;r.  -•,-.•  ;ng  their  op- 
position to  a  balarn '■-:  ;  ...iget  amend- 
ment, have  attempted  to  focus  atten- 
tion away  from  their  own  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility by  blaming  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Their  own  lack  of 
self-control  is  the  problem. 

The  Constitution  is  absolutely  clear. 
Congress  is  vested  with  ■'all  legislative 
powers."  How  dare  the  Democrat  lead- 
ership, controlling  this  institution, 
point  accusatory  fingers  at  the  Presi- 
dent when  the  blame  for  the  Federal 
deficit  spinning  out  of  control  is  their 

nwn'^ 

What  effort  have  we  seen  from  the 
House  Budget  Committee,  controlled 
by  the  Democrats  for  the  whole  of  its 
existence,  to  produce  a  balanced  budg- 
et? The  answer  is:  none. 

To  the  contrary,  the  Democrat-con- 
trolled Congress  has  increasingly  au- 
thorized spending  in  excess  of  revenues. 

Let  us  examine  the  voting  records  of 
.NK-mbers  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Ob- 
viously the  liberal  tax-and-spend 
Democrats  are  scared  that  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  has  a  real  chance  of 
succeeding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  .say  to  the  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  vote  for  a  real 
balanced  budget  amendment,  not  for 
one  that  is  watered  down. 


BALANCED   BUDGET  AMEND.MENT 

iMi.  SOLOMON  asked  .md  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,   and   to  revise  and  extend  his 


ADMINISTILATION  .ADMITS  UNDER- 
COUNTING  IN  UNEMPLOYMENT 
FIGURES 

I  Mi.  BONTOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute 

Mr.  BoNUiR,  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  Republicans  are  using  every 
trick  in  the  book  to  stop  help  for 
Americans  who.  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  have  been  put  out  of  work. 

Today's  headlines  in  the  Washington 
Post.  I  think,  tell  us  how  out  of  touch 
the  administration  is.  The  Labor  De- 
partment admitted  it  yesterday.  They 
confirmed  the  report  that  they  mas- 
sively undercounted  how  m.any  Ameri- 
cans lost  jobs.  Yes.  undercounted.  Not 
by  10.  20.  but  by  32  percent.  That  is 
600.000  workers  never  counted,  forgot- 
ten. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Republicans  have  no 
trouble  remembering  some  things  like 
tax  breaks  for  wealthy,  defense  sub- 
sidies for  the  Japanese,  and  billions  in 
aid  to  Ru.ssia.  But  when  it  comes  to 
Americans  desperate  for  a  job,  sud- 
denly they  develop  this  amnesia, 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  help  the 
people  get  back  to  work.  It  is  time  to 


n  I  his  s\  riiN.l  ri-|iri--.cnts  itu-  iiriu-  ol  d.i\   durinj.;  ihi'  ILuisL-  pn  ni-i.Oin>;N.  c-  g  .  U  :  lU     i^  2  i>     p  rr, 
M.iinr  Ml  in  this  typeface  .tulu.ms  u..rds  .nseTlcd  ..r  ap|H-nut-d.  rathtr  ih.m  s|K,kcn.  hx   .i  NkniKr  ■>!   ihc    House  on   ihi    ll.-.r 


ht'lp  those  who  hiivo  Iwoii  ihinwti  out  (if 

jol)S. 
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PASS  HHAI.'lli  (AKK  KKKORM  NOW 

(Mr.  'I'HOMAS  ol  VVvuniint:  asked  and 
Wii.s  Kivi'ti  pi'itTiissioti  to  address  the 
House  foi'  I  minute,  and  to  invise  and 
e.xlend  his  ivmai'ks. ) 

Mf.  THOMAS  of  VVyomintr.  Mi 
Spoakof.  It  i.s  past  litin-  Lo  adopt  a 
oompieheiisive  health  care  reform  bill. 
VVt'  have  held  endless  hearings  and  ."^om- 
inars.  and  we  have  dehatcd  ov(>r  lO  dif- 
ferent, healt  h  rare  proposals  here  in  the 
C()nM:r<'ss.  While  these  proposals  stcivo 
to  expand  access  to  the  uninsured, 
thiue  are  cost  implications  that  most 
plans  i^'norc.  Some  want  more  Govern- 
ment bureaucrac.v:  others  want  to  tax 
employers.  I  favor  improvements  in  the 
private  market. 

But  one  thinn  is  certain,  we  cannot 
wait  any  lon^^er.  Today  the  House  Re- 
pulilican  leadership  has  laid  before  us  a 
bill  to  (ielivei-  servi(~es  in  the  private 
sector  and  fundamentally  reform  the 
insurance  industry.  The  Action  Now 
Health  Care  Reform  Act  tackles  .some 
of  the  most  pressin>r  problems  small 
fjroup  health  insurance  reform  and  cost 
control.  It  reaches  up  to  20  million  of 
the  uninsured  by  allowing,'  small  busi- 
nesses to  pool  their  purchasing;  power, 
to  improve  the  rural  health  care  deliv- 
er.v  system,  and  to  rc'vise  antitrust 
laws  to  encouraije  the  sharinjj  of  facili 
ties. 

Mr.  Sp«'aker.  while  these  measures  mo 
to  k'reat  len^'ths  to  increase  access  to 
health  insurance  and  control  costs, 
there  are  other  areas  I  look  forward  to 
working  on,  such  as  providing  vou<'hers 
for  low-income  people  and  providint; 
lon^j-term  care  for  the  eldei-ly.  I  hope 
my  colleatfues  share  my  concern  for 
these  two  measures  so  we  may  expand 
universal  aci-ess  and  improve  our  Na- 
tion's health  car''  .^.iiv.'i-y  system. 


U   121U 

RKPUMI-K'AN   MKniSIM'.Nn' 
HKALTH  CARK  rACKAGK 

(Mr.  FA/IO  asked  and  was  ^iven  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  today. 
House  Republiians  will  announce  what 
they  aie  billing,'  as  a  major  ht>alth  lare 
initiative.  They  call  it  MediSave. 

Hut  a  more  accurate  title  mitrht  be 
•MediSpend."  Fiecause  that  is  what 
American  families  would  be  doins  in 
record  amounts    if  it  became  law. 

It  does  not  do  a  thing  to  take  on  the 
special  interests  that  are  drivin^r 
health  care  spendint;  throuirh  the  roof, 
so  it  caimot  do  a  thin«  to  contiol  costs. 

Rememl)er  the  election-year  fi^  leaf 
t  hat  the  President  sent  up  as  his  health 
care  plan,  a  full  :J  years  into  his  Presi- 
dency? Well,  this  is  it.  with  a  little 
inore  spit  and  polish: 


\  i)roposal  that  is  .satisfied  with  the 
status  (|uo: 

A  proposal  that  will  not  do  a  thini,' 
about  the  l)illions  of  dollars  wasted  by 
public  and  private  bureaucracies: 

A  propo.sal  that  would  just  send  bil- 
lions of  dollars  over  a  dam  that  is  al- 
ready broken. 

I  welcome  my  Republican  frien<ls  lo 
the  table  late  as  the.v  are  but  this 
plan  makes  none  of  the  hard  choices 
that  it  is  Koint,'  to  tak<'  to  t,'et  Ameri- 
ca's health  care  bills  ba<:k  under  con- 
trol. 

Democrats  are  committed  to  control- 
\\n\i  costs  and  we  are  workintr  toward  a 
consensus  bill  that  wilt  be  the  tou^h 
medicine  that  t '  ■       -.rem  needs.  - 


VOTK  NO  ON  KOPKTSKI  AMKND- 
MKNT  TO  HAN  NUCLKAR  WKAP- 
ONS  TKSTING 

(Ml-.  KYL  asked  and  was  Kiven  per- 
mi.ssion  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  chaplain's  pra.ver  urfirinK  us  to 
not  blame  ea(-h  other  and  cast  a  lot  of 
blame  around,  but  >,'et  to  solvint^  prob- 
lems is  fallint,'  on  deaf  ears  from  the  re- 
marks made  by  some  of  the  previous 
speakers. 

I  would  like  to  change  the  subject 
and  talk  about  an  amendment  that  we 
are  going  to  bt-  voting  on  today  in  the 
defen.se  authorization  bill  to  ban  all 
nuclear  testing  in  the  United  States. 
The  Sei:retary  of  Defense  hjis  written  a 
letter  indicating  that  this  ought  to  be 
defeated,  that  it  is  a  ilangerous  idea.  As 
long  as  we  have  nuclear  weapons  we 
have  to  test  them.  These  are  the  most 
complex  weapons  in  our  arsenal,  and 
while  we  test  the  infantr.yman's  rifle 
and  pistol,  we  are  urged  here  not  to 
test  these  most  complex  nuclear  weap- 
ons. It  does  not  make  sense. 

Second,  we  test  them  for  safety  rea- 
sons, and  the  Drell  Commission  iwinted 
out  that  this  does  reijuire  liniited  test- 
ing. 

What  is  the  ostensible  rationale  for 
the  ban  on  all  nuclear  testing?  That 
other  nations  might  follow,  and,  in- 
deed, Canada  .said  it  would.  It  is  not 
Canada  to«iay  that  we  are  worrieii 
about,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  Iraq,  Iran, 
Libya,  Algeria.  Syria,  and  countries 
like  this  who  ilo  not  care  whether  we 
stop  testing. 

The  amendment  will  not  help;  it  will 
hurt,  and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  ■no"  on  the  Kop«'tski  amend- 
ment on  a  test  ban  on  nuclear  weapons. 


SUPPORT  I  lU'.i:i)  Kolv  (ii;i'llAUDT 
A.MKNDMKNT  ON  DKFKNSE  DI- 
VKRSIFICATION   PROGRAMS 

(Ms.  DkLAURO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks. ) 


Ms.  DkLAURO.  .Mr.  Sixniker,  only  .i 
few  months  ago  I  stood  in  iin  etiipty 
building  that  once  housed  a  small  de- 
fense manufacturing  company.  This 
company  had  employed  almost  a  hun- 
dred workers  and  had  supplied  needed 
components  for  the  defense  products 
built  by  several  large  defense  manufac- 
turers. 

Today  it  is  empty.  The  company  is 
closed.  The  workers  are  gone.  Some  are 
lucky  and  have  found  other  jobs.  Oth- 
ers are  probably  not  as  fortunate. 

My  visit  pointed  out  both  the  vulner- 
abilit.v  of  small  defense  dependent  busi- 
nesses and  the  unique  problems  they 
will  experience  as  we  reorganize  our 
military  priorities  over  the  next  dec- 
ade. That  is  why  I  introduced  a  defense 
diversification  plan  that  included  sp«»- 
I'ial  assistance  for  small  dt^fense  busi- 
nesses. 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
offer  that  assistance.  The  Gephardt 
amendment  to  the  Defense  authoriza- 
tion will  provide  $1  billion  for  diver- 
sification programs.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  amendment  includes  similar  .issist- 
anc^e  to  small  busine.s.ses.  It  will  pro- 
vide the  resources  and  avenues  to  plan- 
ning expertise  that  they  would  other- 
wise not  have. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  suppnil.  the 
Gephardt  amendment..  If  we  act  now  we 
can  help  these  comptmies  before  the.v 
(lost;.  Help  them  prepare  for  the  future, 
protect  our  Nation's  industrial  base, 
and  save  thousands  of  jobs. 

.Support  the  Gephardt  amendment  -  it 
offers  ne<Hled  assistance  in  the  short 
term  and  a  plan  for  the  future  of  our 
defense  industi  y 


HKALTH  CAiii:   KKi  iil.;\I 

(Mr.  HASTPiRT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
iTiarks.  > 

Mr.  HASTP;H  1-  .Ml  Speaker,  today 
the  Republican  Task  Force  on  Ht>alth 
will  introduce  a  comprehensive  health 
care  reform  package  aimcfl  at  increas- 
ing accessibility  to  (luality  health  serv- 
ices and  controlling  health  care  costs. 

This  bill  is  the  product  of  more  than 
a  year  of  extensive  research  and  devel- 
opment. In  crafting  this  legislation,  we 
attempted  to  do  what  other  health  care 
bills  have  failed  to  lio:  Improve  Ameri- 
cas  system  without  .scrapping  the  fin- 
est  health  care  available  in  the  world. 

We  do  not.  need  to  throw  out  our  cur- 
rent medical  care  system.  We  just  need 
to  ensure  that  all  Americans  have  ac- 
cess to  the  high-quality,  affordable 
health  care  to  whuh  they  are  entitled. 

By  offering  such  visionary  innova- 
tions as  tax-free  MediSave  accounts, 
malpractice  reform,  small  group  insur- 
ance reform  and  increased  rural  health 
care  access,  our  bill  will  impiove  acces- 
sibility and  affordability,  while  main- 
taining the  quality  and  personal  choice 
all  Americans  want  to  pieserve 


1   encourage  all   Members  to  take  a 
good  look  at  our  proposal  and  join  us 
in   supporting   meaningful    health   care 
reform    legislation    that   will    help   im 
prove  America's  health  care  now. 


LKAN'lNi;   DIH  (llIl.UhM'.N   .X  CHOICK 

(Ml  liHOVVDl'.K  a.-^kt  li  ,111(1  wa.^  wwi-n 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BKOWDFR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
bate on  a  balanced  Ijudget  amendment 
is  also  a  debate  on  the  right  to  self- 
government  for  future  Americans. 

If  we  look  at  debt  service  in  terms  of 
forgone  opportunities,  it  becomes  clear 
how  the  deficit  affects  self-govern- 
ment. 

The  consequences  of  the  borrow-and- 
spend  policies  of  the  1980's  and  their 
(  ontinuation  deny  us  a  choice  today  on 
health  care,  as  weil  as  taking  away  our 
children's  freedom  to  address  problems 
and  challenges  unforeseen  today. 

Mr.  Spf-aker,  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  is  a  necessary  guarantee  of 
our  children's  right  to  .self-government 
and  should  be  added  to  our  constitu- 
tional protections    T  hum    its  passage. 


KAi,ANci;i  1  Hriicr.T  \mi:m imi;.\'1' 

(Mr,  IMCC..-^  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mi.ssion  lu  .iddress  the  House  lor  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ' 

Ml  Hic.c..'-^  Mi  .'-^[k  ,ikii .  1  want  to 
1  (irnnieiKi  I  he  previous  gentleman  for 
his  remarks  and  join  hiin  e.s.sentially  in 
I  he  same  sent  iment . 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to<lay  to  appeal  to 
my  colleagues  for  support  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  nec- 
essarily transcends  party  lines.  This 
amendment  would  afford  the  occasion 
for  a  much  needed  congressional  face- 
lift. 

Our  constituents,  Hepulilican  and 
Democrat  alike,  are  alarmed  by  the 
economic  ills  phu^uing  .^meri^•a.  One  of 
the  most  visible  and  prominent  .symp- 
toms of  those  ills  is  the  reprehensible 
practice  of  deficit  financing  and  deficit 
spending. 

Mr.  .Speaker.  I  strongly  urge  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  support  the 
constitutional  discipline  of  a  balanced 
budget  amendment.  It  would  create  a 
timely  opportunity  to  regain  the  trust 
of  the  Amerii'.tii  p'  "p!' 

Since  World  W.u  II  t.'if  I'c  lin-al  Gov- 
ernment has  irresponsibly  iipi"  np'iated 
SI. ,59  for  every  $1  raised  m  new  ta.xes. 
i'his  year  we  will  spetui  .SiOi)  billion  in 
interest  on  the  national  delii.  all  non- 
productive spending.  The  result,  a  SlOO 
1)111  ion  deficnt.  this  fiscal  year,  a  $4  tril- 
lion aggregat.e  Federal  budget  deficit 
that  is  stifling  economic  giowth  and 
sapping  the  life  fiom  futuiv  genera- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  would 
freeze  spending  and  Congress  as  an  in- 


stitution could  prove  to  the  taxpayers 
that  it  is  serious  about  creating  an  en- 
vironment that  will  encourage  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  eventuall.v  eco- 
nomic growth. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  Congress  is 
(li'IHiulent  on  the  support  of  the  voters. 
This  typ»>  of  amendment  presents  the 
opportunity  we  need  to  auain  regain 
the  voters'  trust.  Take  >nivantage  of 
the  chance  to  act  responsii)Iy  and  sup- 
port a  balanced  budget  amendment 
when  it  comes  to  the  House  floor  for  a 
vote  next  week. 


U    r.!20 

wni'iu-:  HA\i-:  ■vnv.  .ions  gonf;:' 

.Mi.  ■I'li.-\F1CA.\'1'  ask.'t  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  'I'RAFIC'ANT  Mr  Speaker,  ev- 
erybody m  .XirifMi  a  ! mieiriiiers  the  fa- 
mous political  line.  -HtMii  niv  lii^s.  no 
new  taxes.  " 

But  everyl)o<l.v  seems  lo  have  forgot- 
ten the  real  big  commitment  by  Mr. 
Bu.sh.  He  said.  "If  I  am  elected,  in  8 
years  I  will  create  30  million  jol)s." 

rill  It  V  million  jobs,  well,  you  and  I 
both  know  that  we  have  lost  jobs.  In 
fact,  the  controversy  is,  how  many  jobs 
have  we  lost  just  since  1990?  The  ad- 
ministration wants  us  to  believe  it  was 
about  1.6  million. 

Now  the  Government  tells  us  it  is  2.2 
million.  l-'AuiiMii  ly  the  administration 
truly  believes  that  600.000  people  went 
overseas  with  their  jobs  to  work  be- 
cause they  are  not  around  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  economy  of  Amer- 
ica is  in  a  shambles.  We  are  going 
bankrupt.  Everybody  knows  it.  Compa- 
nies are  going  overseas.  Laborers  are 
going  overseas. 

It  is  getting  so  bad  that  even  Ed  Rol- 
lins and  Hamilton  Jordan  have  jumped 
ship.  That  says  a  lot. 


Ijy  ta.xes.  with  nothing  to  show  lor  it  except 
a  bleak  future  for  the  next  generation  which 
will  have  to  face  a  monstrous  deficit. 

The  widespread  congressional  en- 
dorsement for  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  is  evidence  that  Democrats 
are  finally  listening. 

However.  Democrat  leaders  may  not 
have  gotten  the  whole  message.  The 
American  people  are  not  aliout  to  let 
them  get  away  with  pa.ssing  legislation 
that  is  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  it 
is  written.  A  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment that  does  not  contain  a  spending 
limit  provision  is  unacceptable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  the  House 
to  pass  a  balanced  budget  amendment. 
and  to  pass  one  that  addresses  the  defi- 
cit head  on.  It  is  time  for  an  amend- 
ment with  spending  limits. 


THl-:   HAI.ANC!'',])   lU'DCKT 

a.mi;ni)mi:xt 

(Ml.  n.-\LLKN(;!:H  .tsked  and  was 
given  permission  Lu  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks, ' 

Mr.  HA!J.i;NC-1:h  -Mi.  Speaker,  why 
are  the  Democruis  who  control  Con- 
gi-ess  trying  to  kill  the  balanced  budget 
amendment? 

Mr.  .Speaker.  I  come  to  this  well  to 
join  a  vast  majority  of  my  colleagues 
in  calling  for  an  idea  whose  time  has 
not  only  come,  but  is  also  long  over- 
due. I  am  speaking  of  the  call  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  to  our  Con- 
stitution, a  call  which  is  being  echoed 
across  the  Nation. 

In  the  primaries  held  since  early 
spring,  the  ballot  box  has  delivered  one 
clear  message  from  the  electorate: 

The  American  taxpayer  is  sick  and  tired  of 
.seeing  his  or  her  paycheck  being  eaten  away 


TTIKSE  f'.rVK  ARK  SAVIORS'' 

uMi,  OIU'.'S'  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chief  of 
staff  for  President  Jimmy  Carter.  Ham- 
ilton Jordan  presided  over  the  most  ar- 
rogant and  most  incompetent  White 
House  staff  in  modern  memory.  Under 
his  leadership,  the  Carter  White  House 
gave  daily  seminars  on  how  not  to  run 
a  country.  Mr.  Jordan's  style  of  poli- 
tics is  more  responsible  than  anything 
else  I  know  for  the  collapse  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  the  eighties. 

As  campaign  director  for  Ronald 
Reagan  in  1984.  Ed  Rollins  was  more  re- 
sponsible than  any  person  I  know  for 
successfully  hiding  the  truth  from  the 
American  people  that  the  Republican 
economic  policies  of  the  eighties  were 
destroying  the  country  by  shrinking 
the  ability  of  the  middle  class  to  earn 
a  decent  living  and  destroying  the 
country  with  unparalled  debt. 

Both  men  admittedly  know  how  to 
win  elections,  but  if  these  two  are  the 
evidence  that  the  national  press  will 
point  to  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Perot  will 
be  able  to  lead  the  country  out  of  the 
wilderness.  God  help  Mr.  Perot,  and 
God  help  this  .  imntrv 


'K!'.!:i'  THK  HKALTHY  S&L'S 
.Ml        NU  CULIAM     asked     and     was 
Lziveii  permission  to  address  the  House 
tor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  i 

Mr  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day >  Wall  Street  .Journal  contains  the 
news  that  Tim  Ryan,  the  head  of  the 
Office  of  Thrift  Supervision,  is  an- 
nouncing that  he  will  begin  this  week 
to  close  about  20  or  so  savings  and 
loans  that  he  considers  not  viable,  even 
though  it  will  be  a  very  expensive  proc- 
ess, more  expensive  than  if  he  had  the 
money  in  the  normal  couiise  of  affairs 
from  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
legislation  thai  we  have  not  voted  for 
and  not  given  him  in  the  past  few 
months. 


I  find  tills  ti)  he  outrageous,  pri- 
mai'ily  hctaiisr  Mr.  H.van  hini.solf  has 
opposed  Ihc  otir  thitiK'  that  would  trul.v 
save  money  in  this  area  and  whirh 
could  allow  for-  the  piovision  nf  the 
sum  ot  the  moneys  that  he  is  seeking 
Irom  this  Ciitiure.ss,  and  that  is  a  piovi- 
sion whiih  would  save  from  rlosjnn  at. 
least,  five.  (K'lhaps  si.x  of  more  of  the 
S&I..'8  that  he  is  about  to  put  into  this 
receivership  cat.ck'ory  that  he  has  an- 
nounced t.oda.v. 

The  reason  wli.v  that  is  so  is  liecause 
the  prop(jsal  that  I  have  offered  that  he 
is  opposing-  and  that  we  have  not  l)«>en 
allowed  to  have  a  vott>  here  on  would 
fill  an  accounting  holi-  that  Congress 
has  canceled  a  deal  on  l)a<k  in  1989. 
That  is  the  real  reason  these  institu- 
tions are  labeled  nonviable.  They  are 
ptjrfoctl.v  healthy.  The  institutions  I 
am  talkinu  about,  art?  In  the  black. 
The.v  arc  institutions  that,  havi;  j^ood 
assets.  They  are  workint;  real  w(dl.  Iiul- 
the  problem  is  that  they  took  on  .super- 
visory goodwill  undi'r  an  at,'rcement. 
with  the  l'\'dcral  Ciovernmcnt  baik  in 
the  I98()"s  and  then  w(-  canceled  the 
deal  for  accountinj;  purpo.scs.  sa.yinn^ 
they  cannot  count  that  iroodwill  to- 
ward capital  back  in  1989.  Now  on  the 
books  they  look  like  they  aw  bad.  even 
thoutfh  the.v  are  perfectly  t,'()od. 

M.v  i)roposal  would  substitute  cash 
for  that  and  make  them  viable  anil 
keep  them  open  and  save  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars,  but  Ryan  opposes 
that  and  now  he  has  the  trail  to  tjo 
about  (dosint,''  those  institutions  In  an 
even  more  costl.y  method  than  he  oth- 
erwise would  have  to. 


(  (  )\(,KI  ^^l(  )\  \l     HI  (  (  )R|)      IK  )l    s| 

I  think  this  is  important.  This  would 
mean  no  new  ta.xes  and  we  would  not 
have  to  eliminate  any  of  the  programs 
to  Americans  who  have  made  this 
count ly  and  who  have  paid  the  ta.xes. 

.Mr.  Six-aker,  it  is  time  that  we  stop 
the  blecdiim. 


./// 


fh 


I.  nnrj 
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( ONCRlS.slO.NAL   RlCORl)      HOI  SH 


TiMp;  TO  siui'  nil':  ulkkding 

(Ml  .MT'I.EGATK  asked  and  was 
K-ivcn  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revisi;  and  i-.xtend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  AlM'LKGATK.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
the  Presidential  candidates  sa.y  we 
have  to  balance  the  l)udt,'et .  but,  nol)od.v 
says  how  the.y  are  tjoint<  to  do  it . 

Now.  I  want  you  to  li.Uen  to  the  Ap- 
pleuate  5-.vear.  jump-start  plan. 

I'Mrst.  we  are  jjoinn:  to  start  off  by 
cutt  intf  foreiu'n  ai«l  by  60  percent.  Then 
we  are  u'oinn:  to  chanu'c  the  trade  policy 
to  Kive  American  business  ei|ual  access 
to  the  American  .irid  the  world  mar- 
kets. 

We  are  jjoinu  to  resurrect  American 
l)usiness  throuuh  ta.\  incentivijs  to  off- 
set foreign  subsidies. 

Then  we  want  to  reduce  defense  liv 
.'$l(K)l)illion. 

\Vc  are  uoini,'  to  collect  back  Kcdi'ral 
taxes  from  cheaters. 

We  want  to  collect  payment  of  dc 
faulted  Government  loans  from  the 
deadbeats,  lut  waste  and  fat  from  all 
(he  Federal  akjencies  and  ta.x  foreign 
corporations  dolnw  business  in  the 
United  States,  and  (hen  we  are  troinn 
t.o  say,  ■Mr.  I'ri'sident.  submit  a  bal- 
aniM'd  budget  which  you  talk  about  all 
(he  ( Inic.  but  which  .you  fail  to  do." 


HKAI.TH  {'ARK  W  i:i  .ll'.l''  TO 
Mll-MONS  OK   A.MKRICANS 

(Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  was  i;iven  ix>rniission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for'  1  minute  and  \n  re- 
vise and  e.xtcnd  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  .Mr. 
Sp«>aker.  everyone  interested  In  health 
care  reform  realizes  that  it  could  take 
years  to  reach  a  con.scnsUs  on  a  reform 
package  that  encompasses  every  health 
care  t'hallent;e  faciim  our  Nation.  Hut 
Congress  can  and  should  pass  the  com- 
prehensive health  reform  bill  intro- 
duceil  this  week  b.v  Republican  Leader 
Hon  MtciiKI/s  task  force  on  health, 
which  will  provide  immediate  relief  to 
millions  of  Americans. 

Under  the  Republican  health  reform 
initiative,  health  Insurance  coverage 
would  lie  extended  to  20  million  Ameri- 
cans who  are  not  preseiitl.y  covei-ed. 
Our  plan  would  enable  the  self-em- 
ployed to  deduct  100  p<'rcent  of  their 
health  care  insurance  premiums. 

Finally,  and  i>^rhaps  most  Impor- 
tantly, our  health  care  reform  plan  will 
cut  the  skyrocketing  health  care  costs. 
Administrative  reforms  and  paperwork 
simplification  will  reduce  administra- 
tive costs  by  $10  billion.  Another  $1.5 
billion  can  be  saved  from  the  mal 
practice  reforms  made  by  this  bill. 
These  and  other  cost-cutting  measuivs 
will  ultimatel.v  tianslate  into  lower 
health  insuran<e  premiums  for  every- 
one. 

Nearly  1  year's  work  by  this  task 
force  wt.'Ut  into  creatint^  the  innovativt> 
and  extensive  health  care  refoini  pack- 
nm'  Introduced  this  week. 

For  the  sake  of  millions  of  Ameii- 
t  ans  who  cannot  afford  to  wait  years 
for  Connfess  to  act,  I  think  we  should 
act  now.  One  cannot  <Tjme  late  to 
something  that  has  not  happened.  The 
people  deserve  more  than  campaik'n 
speeches.  This  ait  should  be  pa,ssed  at 
this  time. 


sti-:nholm      liALA.Nc  i;i)      iujdgft 

AMKND.MKNT         DKSKIiVING         OF 
SUIM'ORT 

(Mr.  HUTTO  asked  and  was  «iven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
miiuKe  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  anx- 
iously awaitintr  the  House  consider- 
ation of  a  balanced  buduet  amendment, 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Now  is  t  he 
time  to  take  action  to  forci'  future 
Government  spendinn  in  the  rinht  di- 
rection   down. 

Unfortunately.  Federal  deficit  spend- 
ing has  become  the  norm.  Our  Govern- 


ment has  run  deficits  for  21  years  In  a 
row  and  foi-  52  of  the  last  60  years.  The 
Interest  on  our  SA.l  trillion  debt  is  out- 
ra^reous.  The  American  people  want 
Government  spending  for  nei^essary 
protrrams,  not  for  interest  payments. 

I  realize  that  reducinjf  and  eventu- 
ally eliminating^  our  debt  will  mean 
substantial  reductions  in  uuality  Gov- 
ernment prot^rams.  Our  constituents 
will  endure  the  results  to  t^et  this  Na- 
tion back  on  track.  Americans  are 
timtrh  and  we.  in  this  body,  must  rise 
to  the  occasion  and  do  the  ri^ht  thint,'. 

A  constitutional  amendment  is  the 
most  effective  way  to  address  our  lontj- 
term  budtret  deficit  problem.  The  pros- 
tx'ct  of  moving  toward  balanced  budu- 
et s  in  the  near  future  would  force  the 
President  and  thi.'  Compress  to  set 
sti-inuent  priorities  rather  than  allow- 
ing us  to  continually  postpone  tou^h 
dei:isions. 

Make  the  ritrht  decision  and  support 
the  Stt^nholm  balam  ed  budtjet  amend- 
ment. 


IN  SLITORl'  Ol  im.  ACTION  NOW 
HKALTH  CAR!-:  RKFORM  ACT  OF 
1992 

(Mrs.  MKYKRS  of  Kansas  asked  and 
was  u'ivcn  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  MKYKRS  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, later  today  I  will  join  with  Repub- 
lican Leader  Hon  MiriiKl-  and  seveial  of 
our  Republican  colleagues  in  introduc- 
intr  the  Action  Now  Health  Care  Re- 
form Act  of  1992.  This  bill,  which  was 
developed  over  the  juist  year  by  the  Re- 
publican leader's  task  force  on  health, 
will  have  a  profound  Impact  on  the  de- 
bate over  health  care  reform  in  this 
country  and.  if  enacted,  would  make 
tremendous  strides  toward  our  k'oal  of 
ensurirm  that  all  Americans  have  ac- 
c<!ss  to  affoiJJable  health  care. 

The  Action  Now  Health  Reform  Act 
(Tiakes  chanH:es  in  the  small  «r-oup 
health  Insurance  market  that  will  help 
to  make  coverage  available  to  some  20 
million  uninsured  Americans.  It  will 
encouiiik'e  small  employers  to  form 
groups  for  the  purpose  of  purchasinj,' 
health  insur-ance  covei-aue.  thus  ena- 
\)\\n\i  them  to  increa.se  their  purchasint,' 
power-.  The  Action  Now  Health  Reform 
Act  places  limits  on  preexistinf,'^  condi- 
tion exclusions,  and  limits  on  r-ates  of 
annual  premium  ini-reasi's.  This  bill 
will  Incr-ease  the  authorization  for- 
community  health  centers  to  expand 
access  to  primary  lare  services  in  un- 
(liMser'ved  areas. 

Mr-.  Speaker-,  no  health  car-e  i-eforrii 
proposal  would  be  (omplete.  however-, 
if  It.  did  nut  (-ontain  pr-ovisions  aimed 
at  controlling'  the  splralinu  costs  of 
health  caic  in  this  (-ountry.  The  Ai-tion 
Now  Health  Reform  Act  will  help  lower- 
health  car-e  costs. 

This  bill  includes  imporiant  provi- 
sions that  have  the  potent  ial  of  saving' 


billions  of  doUat-s  each  year  in  addi- 
tional costs  by  streamlinintr  the  insur- 
ance billing'  system.  State  mandateil 
coverage  for  small  business  health 
plans  would  be  eliminated,  leading'  to 
lowiM-  premiums. 

Stales  would  be  uiven  the  flexibility 
to  manaye  their  Medicaid  protrrams 
more  efficiently  throutjh  the  use  of  al- 
ternative deliver-y  systems,  such  as 
health  maintenance  or-^anizations  or 
pr-efeii-ed  pr-ovider  or-^ranizations. 

Finally,  the  Action  Now  Health  Re- 
form Alt  will  allow  communities  to  co- 
iir-dinate  their  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tems by  exempt  I nt,'  such  activities 
from  certain  antitrust  laws.  Commu- 
nities should  not  be  penalized  for  at- 
ter-nptin><  to  better  utilize  their  sc-ai-c-e 
health  lar-e  resources. 

When  I  am  back  in  my  disti  id.  1  hear- 
from  both  businessmen,  consumers, 
and  pr-ovider-s  to  do  somethintr  about 
the  hiKh  costs  of  health  care.  The  Ac- 
tion Now  Health  Reform  Act  will  make 
insur-ance  i^overatje  more  affordable 
and  contr-ol  costs,  permitting  us  to  pr'o- 
vide  better-  care  at  less  cost  to  all.  This 
hill  represents  a  packat^e  of  reforms 
that  we  can  all  a^r-ee  upon  and  enact 
this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  qiiit  posturinMT 
over  the  issue  of  health  care  reform, 
and  enact  common  sense  solutions  to 
our  nation's  health  care  system.  Let  us 
pass  the  Action  Now  Health  Refor-m 
Act. 


cent  yens.  The  biahu  Natumal  Guar-d's 
contribution  u>  t  lie  M:roun(l  and  air- 
camp.iiKns  ol  Oiicration  Desert  Shield 
and  Drsfii  Storm  is  evidence  of  thi.s 
fact. 

They  have  made  and  continue  to 
make  significant  contributions  to  na- 
tional security  at  a  maximum  savinMTS 
to  .^nlel-ican  taxpayers.  This  is  vviiv  1 
am  pleased  to  support  a  bill  wliu  ji  se- 
cures jobs  for-  nearly  .W.OOO  more  reserv- 
ists than  r-e(|uestpd  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

A^rain.  1  coninu-nd  the  Aimed  Serv- 
ices Committee  for  its  tireless  work  on 
H.R.  5006.  and  I  ur-^e  my  colleagues  to 
voice  their  sti'onR  support  for  the  fu- 
ture mission  of  Amer-itas  Guard  and 
Reser-ves. 


D  1'2'30 


H1'..-^F.RVF.S 
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NXTloNAL         ClAHl) 
iM.A'^'      Hir,      ill  )!.!■;      !N 
Tl   l-INC,    Oh'    NATln.NAI 

i'i;ioi;rri!..< 

.\I;  l.\l^t('C(i  asked  an<i  w.ts  mvni 
ptM-rnission  to  addi-ess  the  House  lor  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr-.  L.\l{i)(:(;(  I  .\li,  .-^I)(■ak^•t■.  1  rise 
today  to  commend  Chairman  A.spin  and 
my  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
House  Ar-med  Sei'vices  Committee  for 
their  hard  work  in  craftint?  H.R.  5006. 
the  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion for  1993. 

As  most  of  my  collea«-ues  will  a^J'ee. 
the  end  of  the  cold  war-  and  last,  year's 
allied  victory  in  the  Persian  Gulf  have 
revealed  that  now  is  the  time  for  the 
United  States  to  bet,nn  i-estructurint,' 
its  national  defense  priorities. 

The  committee  bill  offers  well- 
thouirht-out  .solutions  on  questions  of 
tor-ce  structure  and  stresses  the  im- 
por-tant  role  of  our  part-time  forces. 
!  he  National  Guard  and  Reser-ves. 
While  I  recognize  the  need  to  pare 
down  the  defense  budget,  r-eductiotis 
must  come  fir-st  fi'om  obsolete  weapons 
systems  and  the  realit^nment  of  our 
'  1  oops  abroad. 

\li.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  i  he  p.irl - 
time  I  (uiiponents  of  the  U.S.  mililai-y 
have   iiecii    tested   di-amatically   in   r-e- 


Wl-'.'n'i-'.Hl.lNC. 
CHILUHKN 


H  R         ■'H(;'2.        .lACOH 

CRIMI'.S  AC.AIN> 

i{l-;(;i.^'i'i{AT!ON    AC  1 

.Ml.  KA.MST.M)  askcii  and  was  uivcn 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  r-evise  and  extend  his  re- 
mar-ks.) 

Mr.  R.Ai.MsrAi).  Mr.  SpeakiM-.  Min- 
nesotans  an-  once  attain  shaken  and 
.saddened.  Another  child  has  lieen  al)- 
ducted. 

Monday  evening:,  a  little  5-year-old 
Rirl.  Corrine  Ki-stad  of  Inver  Gi-ove 
Heights.  MN.  w.is  abducted  while  play- 
ing in  a  park  ii^ht  beside  her  home;  2' .■ 
years  a^o  Jacob  WetterlinMT,  then  only 
11  years  old,  was  abducted  at  i^'^unpoini 
while  r-eturninK  home  Irom  a  conven- 
ience stoi-e  with  two  other  friends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  abductions 
.ir,.l  'ho  horrifyintj;.  tragic  statistic  that 
.  vol  \  <  hild  abductor  in  America  com- 
o.i'.-  117  offen.ses  of  child  molestation 
or  kidnapping'  before  beinf?  arrested  un- 
derscore the  need  for  a  national  reu:- 
istr-ation  system  of  convicted  child  ab- 
ductor's. 

Fifteen  States  have  already  passed 
State  statutes,  but  law  enforcement 
authorities  in  these  States  as  well  as 
Federal  authorities  are  crying  out  for 
such  a  law 

Last  year  I  inti-oduced  H.R.  2862.  the 
.Jacob  Wett,erlinK  Crimes  Aurainst  Chil- 
dren Registration  Act.  to  cr-eate  this 
national  network.  This  is  part  of  the 
crime  bill,  but  it  is  apparently  dead  in 
the  Senate     the  crime  bill,  that  is. 

It  is  imperative  now  that  the  Con- 
gress pass  the  Jacob  Wetteiling  bill  as 
a  separ-ate  measure,  and  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  sign  on  as  cospon.sors 
of' H.R.  2862 
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children  and  grandchildren  is  to  pass 
the  balanced  budget  amendment.  An- 
other way  is  to  pass  legislation  that 
addresses  the  welfare  of  our  Nation's 
children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  join  my  col- 
league. Congr-esswoman  Nancy  John- 
son, in  sponsoring  such  legislation 
which  addresses  the  welfai-e  of  our  Na- 
tion's childr-cn. 

Statistics  show  that  in  1990.  over  2.5 
million  children  wer-e  victims  of  mal- 
treatment. In  spite  of  State,  Fedcr-al, 
and  local  efforts,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  childr-en  are  still  being 
star-ved.  abandoned,  burned,  beaten,  be- 
rated, and  belittled. 

Congr-esswoman  Johnson  and  I  have 
joined  for-ces  to  intr'oduce  legislation 
which  reforms  the  curr-ent  child  wel- 
taro  system  and  provides  money  for 
services  to  children  and  families,  all 
within  the  budget  discipline  r-equir-ed  of 
Congi-ess. 

The  focus  of  this  legislation  is  to 
allow  States  more  flexibility  and  au- 
thority in  the  use  of  these  funds  for 
child  welfar-e  services. 

Education  and  the  preservation  of 
family  values  ar-e  our  best  tools  for  r-e- 
ducing  child  abuse  and  neglect.  Giving 
States  a  fi-eer  hand  in  decisions  will 
make  room  for  innovative  programs 
which  can  promote  child  safety  with- 
out creating  a  mountain  of  r-edlapc. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ur-ge  my  colleagues  on 
lioih  sides  of  the  aisle  to  join  me  and 
Congresswoman  John.son  in  supporting 
this  measure  to  reform  the  child  wel- 
fare system  and  meet  the  increasing 
needs  our  Nation's  chi!di-en 


Rl-;i'()R.MIN(;    THI'.    C'HIl.l)    WKI.FARi', 
,'-\-S-l'l'.M     Td     MKl-'.T     THI',     M'.l'.DS 
(>[■■  Ol'R   NATION  .^  CHIi.DRl-.N 
l.Ml^      I'ATTKRSON    .iskoi!    ami    w.is 

given   porniission  to  addr-ess  the  House 

for  1   mi  nut  o  .iihI  to  i-evise  and  extend 

hor  rcm.trks.  ■ 
Mrs.  I'AT'l'Rix'SON.  Mi.  Speaker,  one 

u.iv    w-    I  an    nuiKo   life   better  for  our 
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STATE   !NrriATl\'i:.^    IN   CHIl 
WELl'AHK   ACT  OF    !!'!^2 

(Mis  .loHNSON  of  Connecticut  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  I  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  her  I'emarks.) 

Mrs.  .JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  2.5  million  children  wer-e 
reported  abused  or  neglected  in  1990. 
More  than  1.200  died  as  a  result.  Many 
of  these  childr-en  will  reach  adulthood 
with  limited  ability  to  flourish  unless 
we  act  soon  to  i-eform  child  welfare 
ser-vices  and  the  way  we  fund  them. 

For  3  year-s.  Congress  has  been  work- 
ing on  child  welfare  legislation  and 
may  put  off  action  again  this  year.  W'e 
r-nust  not  let  that  happen.  This  week.  I 
introduced  a  bill,  along  with  my  col- 
league. Liz  Pattkkso.n.  that  will  offer 
the  chance  to  accomplish  significant 
reform,  provide  new  money  for-  ser-vices 
to  childr-en  and  families,  and  yet  stay 
within  the  budget  discipline  we  adopt- 
ed to  pr-event  our-  mounting  deficit 
from  paralyzing  our  economy  and  com- 
promising our  children's  future. 

Our  bill  -the  State  Initiatives  in 
Child  Welfar-c  Act  of  1992  locks  in  sig- 
nificant new  money.  It  creates  a  new 
capped  entitlement  and  gives  States 
flexibility  over  how  best  to  use 


their 


funds  lor  innovutivo  provenlion  and 
familv  ii'iKiifiiiiLion  pio>;iiim.s.  as  wrll 
as  administiation  and  trainiiiK.  Iron- 
ical l.v.  I'unt^nl  law  provid(>s  Stales 
with  unlimited  funds  to  ii'niove  ihil- 
dien  fiotn  their  families  and  limited 
fuiKJs  to  k«'ep  children  with  new  fami- 
lies. This  >)ill  will  help  States  ref(jrm 
their  system  to  faster  preservation  and 
strentjthenink'  of  families. 

Second,  our  liill  will  radically  reduce 
administrative  costs  hy  addressing  the 
three  most  costl.v  administrative  re- 
Muirements  (jf  current  law.  Since  we 
had  testimony  that  social  workers 
siMMid  80  percent  of  their  timi>  doint;  pa- 
IM-rwork.  not  helpini,'  idiildren.  a<lminis- 
tr.itive  refoirjis  are  impeiative.  Case- 
workers will  no  longer  have  to  dot;u- 
nwnl  how  much  time  they  spend  on  ad- 
ministration. AFDC  eligibility  for  ad- 
ministration and  traininjc  reimburse- 
ment; or  preparing  paixMwork  for  the 
extensive  127  leviews. 

Lastly,  our  propo.sal  provides  States 
with  a  90-percent  match  for  data  sys- 
tems and  will  set  up  10  State  dem- 
onstrations on  foster  care  prevention, 
family  reunification,  or  timely  termi- 
nation of  parental  i-it,'hts  so  that  a 
child  tan  be  placed  permanently  in  a 
secure  and  loving'  family. 

My  k'oal  is  to  provide  significant  new 
money,  increase  State  flexibility,  and 
radically  refocus  the  efforts  of  State 
a>iencies  from  that  of  paperwork  to 
services  for  children.  I  hopt*  you  will 
join  us  in  support  of  the  "State  Initia- 
tives in  Child  VV  tofl<)92." 
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Let  us  come  to  our  senses.  Madam 
Speaker,  let  us  «et  bit:  money  t)ut  of 
politics,  and  let  us  restore  the  publics 
confidence  in  their  CJovernment. 


MONKY  PLUS  POLITICS  KQUALS  A 

\vrrcHF;s  brkw 

(Mr.  MA/ZOLl  asked  and  was  «iven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revis«>  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
have  spcjken  often  ovei-  the  recent 
months  and  .vears  in  favor  of  campaitjn 
finance  reform  and  I  havt-  voted  for  the 
tout,''hesi  form  of  tho.se  bills. 

I  have  done  so  because  I  believe  that 
money  and  politics  is  a  witches'  biew. 
It  is  a  very  explosive,  coirosive  mix- 
ture. 

Mr.  Hill  Greiders  new  book  posits 
that  American  GoverniTient  no  lon>;er 
belongs  to  the  people,  the  tfoverned. 
but  to  the  political  action  committees, 
to  bit,'  money,  and  to  the  special  inter- 
ests. 

In  today's  New  York  Times.  Anthony 
Lewis'  article  entitled  -Dollars  an<l 
Cynicism"  indicates  that  voters  are 
cynical  and  distrustful  in  laru^e  part  be- 
cause they  believe  political  dei^isions 
are  not  made  on  the  merits  or  demer- 
its, but  are  driven  by  money  and  not  by 
I  lie  public  neetl. 

This  public  cynicism.  Madam  Speak- 
CI-.  is  deepened  by  the  fact  that  the 
President  just  vetoed  the  (-ampaik'n  fi- 
nance reform  bill  and  threatens  to  veto 
I  he  motor-voter  bill  which  would  easo 
voter  i-e«istration. 


THK  AHHOGANCK  OF  POWKK 
UNCHKCKKI) 

(Mrs.  BKNTLHY  asked  and  was  triveii 
permission  to  addre.ss  the  House  for  1 
minute  an<l  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks. ) 

Mis  MKNTLKY.  Mr.  Spe.iker.  the 
.Sunday  Outlook  section  of  the  Wa.sh- 
in^'ton  l'o.st.  May  31.  1992.  carried  a 
shocking  report,  written  by  So.san 
Tolchien.  on  the  pos.sible  sale  of  LTV 
to  the  French-owned  Thomson  CSF  Co. 

Testimony  had  been  t,'iven  to  a  Sen- 
ate committee  by  the  l)OI)  counsel  a.s- 
surinj:  the  Senators  that,  were  Thom- 
son to  buy  LTV.  walls  would  be  placed 
around  LTV's  defensi>  business  "pre- 
vent in>,'  Thomson  from  heinif  other 
than  a  pivasivc  mvestor.  ' 

The  story  continues  that  former  Sec- 
ret^iry  of  Defense  Frank  Carlucci.  a 
prininpal  in  the  sale  understantlin« 
that  this  action  could  be  a  deal  Iju.st- 
er  left  the  room,  called  UOI>.  and  "ap- 
peared on  the  witness  stand  le.ss  than 
an  hour  later  with  the  Defen.se  Depart- 
ments  guarantees  i(>voked    " 

This  is  an  absolutely  outra^'oous  ac- 
tion exposing  to  the  world  the  power 
of  supposedly  former  offi<ials  to  run 
rouuhshod  over  duly  appointed  agency 
heads  and  the  concerns  of  the  House 
and  th(;  Senate. 

I  am  callinu  attention  to  this  arro- 
gance of  power  because  I  feel  so  stront,'- 
ly  it  should  not  k'o  unrecognized,  or 
unrewarded. 

During:  the  next  few  da.ys  for  special 
orders.  I  will  addre.ss  what  suitable 
awards  mitrht  be  t;iven  to  former  offi- 
cials who  have  made  a  business  of  the 
selling;  of  America 
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WHY  OUK  PRKSIDKNT  SCHKDl'LKl) 
AN  8  P.M.  NKVVS  CONFHKKNCK 

(Ml-.  DCRHIN  asked  and  was  t,Mven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Sptniker.  for  most 
of  his  Presidency.  Geork'o  Bush  has 
been  a  not  ready  for  prime  time  player. 
So,  why.  oh"  why.  has  the  President 
.scheduled  an  8  p.m.  news  conferen<:e  for 
what  one  White  House  aide  called  iiual- 
ity  face  time  with  the  American  peo- 
ple'.' 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  sa.v  to  m.v  colleagues. 
-You  don't  need  the  k'reat  detective 
Hercule  Poirot  to  fitjure  it  out.  "  Ross 
Perot  has  his  exit  polls.  Bill  Clinton 
has  his  .sax  on  Arsenic  Hall.  So.  now 
the  President  needs  a  media  event. 

Instead  of  havini,'  a  pre.ss  conference. 
Mr.  Spi'aker.  I  ask.  -Why  won  t  the 
President  just  do   his  job.'  Why   won't 


the  President  sii.v  hell  siun  unemploy- 
nuMit  benefits  insurance'.'  Why  won't 
the  President  submit  a  balanced  budu'- 
et'.'  Why  won't  the  I'resident  continue 
the  fi«ht  he  declared  last  winter  for 
fair  trade'.'" 

What  the  American  people  want  is 
not  press  <'onferenccs.  but  action:  not 
talk  and  promises,  but  leadership. 

When    8    p.m.    rolls    around.    I    think 
most  of  America  will  still  be  listening 
to  Dr.  Clifford  Huxtable.  Now  that's  en 
tertainment. 


THK      RKPLBLICAN       HKALTH      RE- 
FORM  PROPOSAL  TAKKS  ON  SPK 
CIAL  INTKRKSTS 

(Mr.  SANTORUM  asked  and  was 
Kiven  permission  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
his  remarks. » 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Sp«>aker.  I  sat 
here  a  few  minutes  a«o  and  watched 
the  gentleman  from  Califoinia  (Mr. 
Fazio)  come  to  the  well  and  shrilly 
damn  the  Republican  health  reform 
proposal  for.  amon«  other  things,  not 
takinir  on  the  spcvnal  interests.  I  would 
suu'west  to  the  j^entleman  from  Califor- 
nia that,  instead  of  writinj;  his  par- 
tisan political  speeches,  he  should  read 
the  bill. 

No.  1,  we  asked  for  insuran(M?  reform, 
therefore  taking'  on  the  insurance  in- 
dustr.v.  No.  2.  we  asked  that  we  take  on 
the  lawyers  in  pushing'  malpiactice  re- 
form. No.  3.  we  asked  for  administra- 
tive reforms,  thereby  taking'  on  the 
h<xspitals,  and  No.  1,  we  put  restrictions 
on  the  physician's  ability  to  refer  pa- 
tients to  the  labs  owniMl  by  that  physi- 
(-ian,  thei-eby  takiiiu'  on  the  doctors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  pretty  t,'oo(l 
hit:  doctors,  lawyei-s.  insurance  compa- 
nies, and  hospitals.  What  other  special 
interests  would  the  gentleman  like  us 
to  take  on'.' 

I  would  suK^est  to  the  t,'^entleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Fazio)  that  this  is 
too  important  an  issue  to  just  play 
IX'tty  parti.san  politics  with,  and  let  us 
be  honest  when  dealing  with  tht;  Amer- 
ican people  on  i  '     are  reform. 


COPYRIGHI'  A.MHNDMHNTS  ACT  OF 
1W2 

.Mr.  BROOKS.  .Mr.  Speaker.  1  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  756) 
to  amend  title  17.  United  States  Code, 
the  copyriifht  renewal  provisions,  and 
for  other  purposes  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mcdiatf  consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPKAKRR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
o'ojection  to  the  reciuest  of  the  (gen- 
tleman from  Texas? 

There  was  no  ob)e<tion. 

The  Clt^rk  read  I  lit>  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  7,56 

lie  1/  rnaclrd  hy  thi-  Sfmtti'  mid  House  of  Rep- 
ri-sriiUUtvrs  o)  Ihi'  United  Stales  of  Amenta  ni 
Cniiarexs  axseinhled. 


I  II  I  t    I      (OI'VKK.II  I    UKNT  W  \1. 
l'UO\  ISION.'^ 

.sKl    IIU.N       lUl.      (OrVKU.III       KKNI^WAI        I'KDVI- 
8IUNS, 
(ill     DUKATION     OK    Coi'YHIOHT:     SUDSISTINO 

Coi'vuiOHTS.  Seti'tion  ;)(M(a»  of  title  17.  Unit- 
oil  Stales  Code,  is  .Tmended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

■(a I  Coi'YKiGH-rs  IN  THKiit  KiH.sr  TKim  on 
.Januaky  1,  1978. --(1)(A)  Any  <  opyriMht.  the 
first  term  of  which  is  subsistint;  on  January 
1.  1978.  shall  endure  for  28  years  lioni  the 
date  It  wa.s  oriifinally  secured. 

--(B)  In  the  case  of 

"(i)  any  posthumous  work  or  of  any  peri- 
oilical.  (  yclopedic.  or  other  lomposite  work 
upon  which  the  copyright  was  oiiuinally  se- 
cured by  the  proprietor  thereof,  or 

-•(ii)  any  work  copyritrhted  by  a  corporate 
body  (otheiwise  than  as  assitjnee  or  licensee 
of  the  individual  author)  or  Ijy  an  employer 
lor  whom  .such  work  is  maile  for  hire, 
the  proprietor  of  such  copyright  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  renewal  and  extension  of  the 
•  opyriKht  in  such  work  for  the  further  term 
of  47  years. 

"(Ci  In  the  ca.se  of  any  other  copyrighted 
work.  includinK:  a  contribution  by  an  individ- 
ual author  to  a  perio<tical  or  to  a  cyclopedic 
or  other  composite  work 

•■(i)  the  author  of  such  work,  if  the  author 
is  still  livinK. 

"(ii)  the  widow,  widower,  or  children  of  the 
author,  if  the  author  is  not  livinn. 

'■(iiii  the  author's  executors,  if  such  au- 
thor, widow,  widower,  or  children  are  not  liv- 
ing, or 

•■(iv)  the  author's  next  of  kin.  in  the  al;- 
sence  of  a  will  of  the  author, 
shall  Ije  entitled  to  a  renewal  and  extension 
of  the  copyrii^ht  in  such  work  lor  a  further 
term  of  '17  years. 

--(2)(A)  At  the  expiration  of  the  original 
term  of  copyriKht  in  a  work  sjjecified  in 
paratraph  ili(B)  of  this  subsection,  the  >  opy- 
riKht  shall  endure  lor  a  renewed  and  ex- 
tended further  teim  of  47  years,  which 

••III  if  an  application  to  register  a  daiin  to 
such  I'urthei-  term  has  been  made  to  the 
Copyright  Oflice  within  1  year  before  the  ex- 
piiation  of  the  original  term  of  copyright, 
and  the  claim  is  registered,  shall  vest,  upon 
the  bet;inninK  of  such  further  term,  in  the 
proprietor  of  the  oopyriKht  who  is  entitled  to 
t  laim  the  renewal  of  copyrisht  at  the  time 
the  application  is  made:  or 

■•(iii  if  no  such  appliiation  Is  m.ade  or  the 
claim  pursuant  to  such  application  is  not 
reuistereil.  shall  vest,  upon  the  tjejrinninK  of 
such  further  term,  in  the  ijerson  or  entity 
that  was  the  proprietor  of  the  copyritrht  as  of 
the  last  day  of  the  oriMinal  term  of  copy- 
liuht. 

••(Bi  At  the  expiration  of  the  original  term 
of  copyrinht  In  a  work  specified  in  paiamaph 
(IkCi  of  this  subsection,  the  copyright  shall 
endure  for  a  renewed  and  extended  further 
term  of  47  years,  which— 

•Ii)  if  an  application  to  register  a  claim  to 
such  further  term  has  tjeen  made  to  the 
CopyriMht  Oflice  wit  hin  1  year  l>efore  the  ex- 
piration  of  the  oriRinal  term  of  copyright, 
and  the  claim  is  registered,  shall  vest,  upon 
the  betjinniiiR  of  such  fuithei-  teini.  in  any 
person  who  is  entitled  under  paragraph  (1)(C) 
to  the  renewal  and  extension  of  the  copy- 
right at  the  time  the  application  is  made:  or 

■•(ii)  if  no  such  application  is  made  or  the 
claim  pursuant  to  such  application  is  not 
renistered.  shall  vest,  upon  the  beKinninu  of 
such  further  term,  in  any  person  entitled 
under  paragraph  (1)(C).  as  of  the  last  day  of 
the  oiininal  term  of  copyriMht.  to  the  re- 
newal and  extension  of  the  copyright. 


■'i;}!!.^)  An  application  to  registei'  a  claim 
to  the  renewed  and  extended  term  of  copy- 
right in  a  work  may  be  made  to  the  Copy- 
right Office  - 

••(1)  within  1  year  before  the  expiration  of 
the  original  term  of  copyright  by  any  person 
entitled  under  parasfiaph  (1)  (B)  or  (C)  to 
such  further  term  of  47  years:  and 

-'(ill  at  any  time  durint;  the  reneweit  and 
extended  teini  Ijy  any  person  in  whom  such 
further  term  vested,  undei^  paranraph  (2)  (A) 
or  (B).  or  by  an.y  succe.ssor  or  assign  of  such 
per.son,  if  the  application  is  made  in  the 
name  of  such  person. 

••(B)  Such  an  application  is  not  a  condition 
of  the  renewal  and  extension  of  the  copy- 
right in  a  work  loi^  a  fuithei^  term  of  47  years. 

•'(4)(Al  If  an  application  to  register  a  claim 
to  the  renewed  and  extended  term  of  copy- 
ri(iht  in  a  work  is  not  made  within  1  year  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  original  term  of 
copyriifht  in  a  work,  or  if  the  claim  pursuant 
to  sui'h  application  is  not  registered,  then  a 
derivative  work  prcijared  under  authority  of 
a  maiit  of  a  transfer  oi^  license  of  copyright 
that  is  made  Ijefoie  the  expiration  of  the 
oritfinal  term  of  copyritrht.  may  continue  to 
be  used  under  the  terms  of  the  Riant  durinti 
the  renewed  and  extended  term  of  copyright 
without  infrintiint;  the  copyriijht.  except 
that  such  use  does  not  extend  to  the  piepai^a- 
tion  durintf  such  renewed  and  extended  term 
of  other  derivative  works  based  upon  the 
copyrighted  work  covered  Ijy  such  Riant. 

•-(B)  If  an  application  to  register  a  claim  to 
the  renewed  and  extended  term  of  copyright 
in  a  work  is  made  within  1  year  before  its  ex- 
piration, and  the  claim  is  reMistered.  the  cer- 
tificate of  such  retfisti-ation  shall  constitute 
prima  facie  evidence  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
copyrinht  during  its  renewed  and  extended 
term  and  of  the  facts  .stated  in  the  certifi- 
cate. The  evidentiary  weight  to  l)e  accorded 
the  certificate  of  a  registration  of  a  renewed 
and  extended  teim  of  copyright  made  after 
the  end  of  that  1-yeai-  period  shall  be  within 
the  discretion  of  the  court.". 

(bi  Lkoai,  KKKKcr  OK  Rknkvvai.  ok  Coi'Y- 
uioir  IS  UNfHANnKi).— The  renewal  and  ex- 
tension of  a  copyright  for  a  further  term  of 
47  years  as  provided  under  paragiaphs  d)  and 
(2)  of  section  ■304(ai  of  title  17.  United  States 
Code,  (as  amended  by  subsection  (ai  of  this 
.section  I  shall  have  the  .same  effect  with  re- 
spect to  any  grant.  Ijefore  the  effective  date 
of  this  se<'tion.  of  a  transfer  or  license  of  the 
further  term  as  did  the  renewal  of  a  copy- 
right before  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
under  the  law  in  effect  at  the  time  of  such 
grant. 

(c)  CoNKoiiMiNG  Amknumknt.— Section 
;304(c)  of  title  17.  1,'nited  States  Code,  is 
amended  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph 
(1)  by  striking  --second  provi.so  of  sub.section 
la)"  and  inserting  ".sulxsection  (a)(1)(C)". 

Id)  RK;Gis-rK.A'i-ioN  Pkhmissivk.  -Section 
408(a)  of  title  17.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  -At "  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  --unpublished  woik."  and  in- 
serting --At  any  time  during  the  subsistence 
of  the  first  term  of  copyright  in  any  pub- 
lished or  unpublished  work  in  which  the 
copyright  was  secured  before  January  1.  1978. 
and  during  the  subsistence  of  any  copyright 
secured  on  oi'  after  that  date.". 

le)  Fai.sk  Ri;i'1{Kskni'A'i^ion.  -Section  506(e) 
of  title  17.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  -409."  the  following:  -in  the 
appliiation  for  a  renewal  registration.". 

(f)  Coi'YiucHT  Okkick  Fkks.— Section 
708(a)i2)  of  title  17.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended - 

(1 )  by  striking  --in  its  fiist  term  ":  and 

(2)  by  striking  -$12  "  and  inserting  --$20". 
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(g)  Ekkf.ci-ivk  Dai-k:  Copykichts  Akkkctko 
BY  Amkndmknt.— (1)  Subject  to  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3i.  this  section  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  tAke  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  only  to  those  copyrights  secured 
between  January  1.  1963.  and  December  31, 
1977.  Copyiights  secured  Ijefore  January  1, 
1963.  shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of 
section  304(a)  of  title  17,  United  States  Code, 
as  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  .section. 

(3)  This  section  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  not  affect  any  court 
proceedings  pending  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  section. 

SKC     in-2     KKPKAI     OK   COin'RIflMT    RFPOKT   TO 

<  (iSI.Hh  ss 

.■^< .  ;  iv.i.    .u6, .  ~-,ites 

Code,  is  repealed. 

TITI.K  II-KII  M  l'UF>KI{\  A  I  lO.N 

sK      JIM    SIKIKI    I  I  I  I  h 

'Inis  MTie  niiiy  cc  iiicu  ,is  i  m-  National 
Film  Preservation  Act  of  1991  ". 

SEC.  -202.  FINDINGS. 

The  f(iiij.;re>s  finds  that— 

(1)  motion  pictui-es  are  an  indigenous 
American  art  form  that  has  Ijeen  emulated 
thi^oughout  the  world: 

(2)  certain  motion  pictures  represent  an 
enduring  part  of  our  Nation's  historical  and 
cultural  heritage: 

(3)  Ijecause  of  deterioration  or  loss,  less 
than  one-half  of  the  feature-length  films  pro- 
<luced  in  the  United  States  before  1951.  in- 
cluding only  20  percent  of  the  silent  films, 
.still  exi.st  and  many  of  the  films  produced 
after  1951  ai«  deteriorating  at  an  alarming 
rate:  and 

(4)  it  is  appropriate  and  nece.ssary  for  the 
Federal  Oovernment  to  - 

(A)  recognize  motion  pictures  as  a  signifi- 
cant American  art  form  deserving  of  protec- 
tion, including  presei-vation  and  restoration: 
and 

(B)  establish  a  National  Film  Registry  of 
films  that  represent  an  enduring  part  of  our 
national,  historical,  and  cultural  heritage, 
which  Registry  should  Ije  established  and 
maintained  in  the  Library  of  Congress:  and 

(5)  to  the  extent  possible,  and  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  copyright  owners,  films  se- 
lected for  inclusion  in  the  National  Film 
Registry  should  be  made  widely  available  to 
the  Amcii':in  Dui.l:.  !:.  III'-;!  Rc^i.-liv  vr-i  - 
sions. 

SEC.  203.   .N.VnONAI     ni.M    KKI.ISIKI    IK     I  III-    I  I 
BKAKV  OF  CONGKESS. 

The  Libraiian  ul  Coiig!e>s  (hereafter  in 
this  title  referi-ed  to  as  the  •Librarian') 
shall  establish  a  National  Film  Registry 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  for  the  pur- 
poses of  recognizing  and  preserving  films 
that  are  culturally,  historically,  or  ae.stheti- 
f  ally  siynifii  ant. 

SKI       201      |)(    riKS    OK     IIII      IIHKAKIW    IH     (  (  i\ 
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lai  Dl  I'ir.s.  -The  Liijl<ii  ittli  si-iaU.  ;tlU;i  loa- 
sultation  with  the  Board  established  under 
section  '205  - 

il)  after  completion  of  the  study  reauired 
under  section  212.  establish  a  comprehensive 
national  film  preservation  program  loi-  films, 
in  con.iunction  with  other  major  film  ar- 
chives, with  the  objectives  of 

(A)  coordinating  activities  to  assure  that 
ongoing  efforts  of  archivists  and  copyright 
owners,  and  others  in  the  public  and  private 
sector  are  effective  and  complementary: 

I B)  generating  public  awareness  of  and  sup- 
port for  those  activities: 

(C)  increasing  accessibility  of  films  for 
educational  puiposes:  and 


(D)  iinproviriK:  nationwide  auMvities  in  the 
prespivation  of  works  in  other  media  siii  h  as 
videotape; 

(2)  establish  itiileria  and  pro4eduies  pursu- 
ant to  which  lilins  nia,v  he  Included  In  the 
National  Kilni  ReKistr.v,  ex<  ept  that  no  liliii 
shall  be  eliKit)le  tor  inclusion  in  the  National 
Film  Registry  until  10  years  alter  suih  tilms 
first  publication: 

(3)  establish  pioceilures  whereby  the  «en- 
eral  puidic  may  make  recommendations  to 
the  Board  reKaidin^t  the  Iniluslon  of  films  in 
such  National  Film  Re>fistry; 

(4)  establish  piocedures  for  the  examina- 
tion by  the  Lil)iary  of  Conuress  of  ('opies  of 
films  named  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Film  Registry  to  determine  eligibility  loi- 
the  use  of  the  seal  of  the  National  Film  Re«:- 
istry: 

(5)  determine  which  films  satisfy  the  cri- 
tei'ia  developed  under  paramaph  (2)  and  qual- 
ify to  1)0  inclutlod  in  the  National  Film  Reg- 
istry, except  that  the  Librarian  shall  not  se- 
lect more  than  25  films  each  year  foi'  inclu 
sion  in  such  Registry: 

l6>  put)lish  in  the  Federal  Re«ister  the 
name  of  each  film  that  Is  selected  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  National  Film  ReKistry; 

(7)  provide  a  seal  to  indicate  that  a  film  is 
included  in  the  National  Film  Reuistry; 

(8)  to  the  extent  practicable,  ensure,  sub- 
ject to  the  rights  of  copyright  owners,  that 
there  is  a  Heijistry  veision  of  each  film  se- 
lected foi-  the  National  Film  Renistry: 

(9)  publish  in  the  Federal  Rcnister  the 
standard.s  for  preservation  or  restoration 
that  shall  qualify  films  for  use  of  the  seal: 
and 

(10)  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Conure.ss.  listing 
films  ini:luded  in  the  National  P'ilm  Registry 
and  describintr  the  activities  of  t he  Board. 

(b)  SKAl,.  A  seal  piovideil  for  a  film  under 
sub.seclion  (ai(7i  may  lie  used  on  any  copy  of 
the  ReRisliy  veision  of  such  film  as  defined 
in  .section  211(6).  Before  such  .seal  may  Ije 
used,  the  Ijibrary  of  (.'onmess  shall  have  ex- 
amined and  approved  the  print  I'rom  which 
the  copy  was  made.  In  the  ca.se  of  copy- 
rinhtftl  works,  only  the  copyrit,'ht  owner  or 
his  duly  authorized  liiensee  may  place  or  au 
thorize  the  placement  of  a  seal  on  a  copy  of 
a  film  .selected  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Film  Re«istrv.  In  the  <a.se  of  works  no 
longer  protected  by  t  opyriiiht.  the  hibrar.v 
may  affix  a  seal.  The  person  authorized  by 
this  siiij.section  to  pUn  e  a  seal  on  a  copy  of 
a  film  seleited  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Film  Reuistry  n>av  accompany  such  seal 
with  the  following  lant;ua»;e-  -'This  film  js  in- 
cluded in  the  National  Film  Renistry.  which 
is  miiintained  by  the  Library  of  C'ontiress. 
and  was  preserved  uixli^r  the  Natioii.i]  Film 
Presei  v:it  ion  .\>\  of  1!.)'' 

SKC.      205.      NATIONAL       I  f(  \l       llil^  ^M<\  \  I  n  is 
HMAKU. 

(a)  Ni'Miicu  .\,\ii  Al'i-oiN'I'MKN'r.  (1)  The  Li 
brai'lan  shall  establish  in  the  Library  of  (;on- 
Uiess  a  Niiliiinal  Film  Preset vatlon  Boiird  to 
be  I omprlsed  of  17  membeis.  selecteil  i)y  the 
Librarian  in  aci-ordance  with  the  provisions 
ol  this  .section.  Kach  organization  listed  in 
subparagraphs  (A)  thiouyh  (I»)  shall  submit  a 
list  of  not  less  than  three  (luallfied  (an- 
didates  to  the  Libiarlan.  With  the  exception 
of  the  itiember  listed  in  sub()ara»;i!iph  (Qi. 
the  Librarian  shall  apixilni  I  member  from 
each  such  list  submitted  bv  the  lollowiii»;  or 
uanizations,  and  shall  oeslmiate  from  that 
lisi  an  aliernate  who  may  attend  tho.se 
meetings  to  which  the  individual  ap(H)inted 
to  the  Hoard  cannot  attend.  Such  oruaiiiza- 
tions  shall  Include 

I  A)  the  Academy  of  Motlmi  I'lcture  Arl.s 
and  Sciences: 


(  ().\(,l<l  ss|(  ).N.M     KKOKl)      (lOl   .M 
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(ONCKl  ^.SION.M.    RICOKD      HOI  .M: 


(B)  the  Directoi-s  Guild  of  America: 

(C)  the  Writers  Guild  of  America  Kast  and 
West,  appointed  in  acconlame  with  puia- 
wraph  (2): 

(I))  the  National  Society  of  Film  Critics; 
(K)  the  Society  for  Cinema  Studies; 
(F)  the  American  Film  Institute; 

(0)  the  Department  of  Theatre,  Film  and 
Television,  College  of  Fine  Arts  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Lo.s  Anneles; 

(H)  the  department  of  Film  and  Television 
at  New  Yi>rk  University  Ti.sih  Sihool  of  the 
Arts; 

(1)  the  University  Film  and  Video  Associa- 
tion; 

(.i)  the  Motion  Picture  A.ssociation  of 
America; 

(K)  the  National  As.sociation  of  Broad- 
<  asters: 

(L)  the  Alliance  of  Motion  Picture  and  Tel- 
evision Producers; 

(M)  the  Screen  Actors  Guild  of  America; 

(N)  the  National  A.s.sociation  of  Theater 
Owners; 

(O)  the  American  Society  of  Cinematotf- 
raphers  and  the  International  FhotoKraphers 
Guild,  appointed  in  accordance  with  ptira- 
kcraph  (2l(B): 

iP)  the  United  States  Members  of  the 
International  Federation  of  Film  Archives; 
and 

(Q)  a  member  at  laiKC 

(2kA)  Kach  ortcanlzation  undei-  paragraph 
(li(0  shall  nominate  A  candiilates.  The  Li- 
brarian shall  appoint  a  candidate  I'rom  1  or 
nanization  as  a  member  of  the  Board,  and 
shall  select  a  candidate  from  the  other  orga- 
nization  as  an  alternate. 

(B)  The  American  Society  of  CinematOK- 
raphers  and  the  International  Photographers 
Guild  shall  jointly  noitiinate  :J  candidates. 

CJ)  The  member  at  laiMe  listed  in  para- 
k'laph  (1)(Q)  shall  be  chosen  by  the  I^ibrarian 
from  names  submitted  by  organizations  in 
the  film  Industry,  creative  artists,  produc- 
ers, film  critics,  film  preservation  organiza- 
tions, academic  institutions  with  film  study 
proKTam.s,  and  others  with  knowletlKe  of 
copyright,  law  and  of  the  importance,  use. 
and  di.ssemination  of  films.  The  Librarian 
shall  also  .seleit  from  the  names  submitted 
III  this  paragraph  an  alternate  member  at 
laige  who  may  attend  those  meetings  which 
the  member  at  large  cannot  attend. 

(Ill  CHAtni'KHsoN.  The  Libiarian  shall  ap- 
point 1  member  to  serve  as  Chairperson. 

(c)  Ti:i(.M  ov  Oh  KICK.  (1)  The  term  of  each 
member  of  the  Board  shall  lie  .3  years.  There 
shall  be  no  limit  to  the  number  of  terms  that 
any  individual  member  may  set  ve. 

(2l  A  vacancy  on  the  Board  shall  be  filled 
In  the  manner  prescrilted  by  the  Lilnarian, 
except  that  no  entity  listed  in  subsection  (ai 
may  have  more  than  1  nominee  on  the  Board 
at,  any  time. 

(di  ycoiuM.  Nine  members  of  the  Board 
shall  constitute  a  iiuorum.  but  a  le.s.sei-  num- 
ber may  hold  hearings 

(ei  Ba.sic  Vw,     Memljeis  of  the  Boatd  shall 
serve  without  pay.   While  away   from   their 
home  or  regular  places  of  business  in  the  per- 
formance ol  services  for  the  Boanl.  memlH»rs 
of   the    Board    shall    be    allowed    travel    ex 
pensos.  Including  p«M  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist 
ence.    In   the   same   manner  as   persons   em 
ployed  Intermittent  ly  in  Government  service 
ate  allowed   expenses   under  section   .S701   of 
title  5,  UiiiI*Ml  .states  Code. 

(fl  Mki/IINOs.  The  Boanl  shall  meet  at 
li'ust  once  each  calendar  year.  Meetings  shall 
be  at  the  call  of  the  Librarian. 

igi  CoNi-i.icr  ()|.  ivrKiiKsT.  The  Librarian 
shall  eslal>llsh  rules  ami  |)rocedures  \jo  ad- 
dress any  potential  conflict  of  interest  be- 


tween  a   member  of  the   Board   and   respon- 

sildli'  ,■        ■  -^  .    i!     ,: 

SE(".  2(M.    l'nvM-u.si)l    IHt   no  Mill 

(ai  l.\  UI',.m:h.\i..  The  Hc.uil  may.  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  it«  duties,  hold  such 
hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence  as  the  Librarian  and  Board 
lonsiders  appropriate. 

(b)  Nomination  ok  Films.  The  Board  shall 
consider,  for  inclusion  In  the  National  Film 
Registry,  nominations  submitted  Ijy  the  gen- 
eral public  as  well  as  repre.sentatives  of  the 
film  industiy,  such  as  the  guilds  and  soci- 
eties representing  actors,  directors,  screen- 
wiiters.  cinematographers  and  other  creative 
artists,  producers,  film  critits,  film  preserva- 
tion organizations  and  representatives  for 
acailemlc  institutions  with  film  study  pro- 
grams. 

(c)  SKI.K("n()N  OK  FlI.M.s.  The  Board  shall 
review  nominations  of  films  submitted  to  it 
for  inclusion  in  the  National  Film  Registry 
and  consult  with  the  Librarian  ami  make 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  selec- 
tion of  fihns  for  the  Registry  and  the  preser- 
vation of  these  and  other  films  that  are  cul- 
turally, historically,  oi  aesthetically  signifi- 
cant. The  Board  shall  recommend  and  the  Li- 
brarian shall  select  not  more  th:in  2.S  films  a 
year  for  inclusion  u   ■       H 

SEC.  207.  NATIONAL  HIM  KK.IslK^  (  ol  1  K 
HON  lit  I  III  I  lllHAICl  lit  (OS 
(.lU-  >> 

(a)  Copy  dk  Kii  \i,  I  nr  l.ihi:iiKiii  >n,[ii  cii 
deavor  to  obtain,  by  gift  from  the  owner,  an 
archival  quality  copy  of  a  Registry  version 
of  each  film  included  in  the  National  Film 
Registiy.  Whenever  po.ssible  the  Librarian 
shall  endeavor  to  obtain  the  l>est  surviving 
materials,  including  preprint  materials. 

(1)1  AniiiTioNAi,  Maikuiai.s.  In  addition, 
the  Libiarian  shall  endeavor-  to  obtain,  for 
educational  and  research  purposes,  addi- 
tional materials  related  to  each  film,  such  as 
background  material.s,  production  reports, 
shooting  scripts  (including  continuity 
scripts)  and  other  similar  materials.  Such 
materials  shall  become  a  part  of  the  collec- 
tion described  in  subsection  (d). 

(c)  PHOI'Klfl'Y  OK  'rHK  UNrrKii  Statks.  All 
copies  of  films,  ami  other  materials,  received 
by  the  Librarian  shall  Ix'come  the  property 
of  the  United  States  Government,  except 
that  nothing  in  this  title  shall  inl'ringe  on 
the  copyright  owners'  rights  under  title  17, 
United  States  Code. 

(ill  RKOi.sruv  Coi.i.K.rnoN.  All  copies  of 
films  received  by  the  Librarian  shall  be 
maintained  in  a  special  collection  in  the  Li- 
l)iaiy  of  Congress  to  l)e  known  as  the  "Na 
tioiial  Film  Registiy  Collection  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  ".  The  Librarian  shall,  by 
regulation,  subject  to  the  limitations  of  title 
17.  United  States  Code 

ill  provide  foi'  reasonable  access  to  films  in 
such  t:ollection  for'  .scholarly  and  research 
pui'|X)ses:  and 

i2i  to  the  extent  practicable,  and  with  the 
IHM'mi.ssion  of  the  copyright  owners,  endeav- 
or to  exhibit  or  encourai'e  the  exhibit  jnn  of 
such  films  Id  I. hi-  piii 

SEC.    20H.    SEAl.   OK    III!     smiosm      him     km, 
ISTRV. 

lai  U.SK  OK  THK  SKAL,- No  p«>i soil  shall 
knowingly  distribute  or  exhibit  to  the  public 
a  copy  of  a  film  whrch  liears  a  seal  as  de- 
scr-ibeil  under-  .section  204(a)(7)  if  such  film 

(1)  is  not  included  in  the  National  Film 
Registry;  or' 

(2)  is  included  rri  the  National  Film  Reg- 
istry, but  the  print  from  which  such  copy 
was  made  was  not  examined  and  approved  lor- 
use  of  the  seal  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
pursuant  to  .section  204(b). 


<b)  KKKKcnvK  Datk  ok  thk  SKAL.  The  use 
of  the  seal  as  described  in  this  section  shall 
be  effective  for  each  film  after  publication 
Ijy  the  Librarian  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
the  name  of  that  film  .selected  for  inclusion 

the  Ninicinal  Film  Registry. 
sK     209.  RK.MKDIES. 

la)  JuiusiiK  rioN.  The  several  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  juris- 
diction, tor  cause  shown,  to  prevent  and  re- 
strain violations  of  se<:tioii  208  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Librarian  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  acting  through 
the  several  United  States  Attorneys  in  their 
several  districts. 

(b)  Rki.ikk.  (1 1  Except  as  piovideil  in  piira- 
giaph  (2).  relief  shall  be  limited  to  the  pro- 
spective removal  of  the  seal  of  the  National 
Film  Registry. 

(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Librarian  fin<ls 
a  pattern  or  practice  of  the  willful  violation 
of  this  title,  the  United  States  nistrict 
Courts  may  order-  civil  fines  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  and  appropriate  injunctive  re- 
lief. 

(c)  Kxci.u.siVK  Rkmkdik.s.  The  remedies 
provided  under-  this  section  shall  be  the  ex- 
clusive remedies  uniier-  this  title  or-  an.v 
other-  Federal  or  StAte  law,  regarding  the  use 
of  the  seal  :)-■  ■!-<■  ''>"••!  I'V  -^f.  t  imi  -^Mi.i  :i7i 
SEC.  210.  STAH-    ot    HO  \l(li.  h  M'h  U  I  ■-    \SI)  (  ON- 

ht  1.1. VMS. 

(a)  S'l'AKK.  The  Librarian  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  pa.v  of  such  personnel  as  the  Librar- 
ian considers  appropriate. 

lb)  K.XPK.in-s  AND  CONSULTANTS. -The  Li- 
biarian may  procure  temporary  and  inter- 
mittent services  under  section  3109(b)  of  title 
h.  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  for  indi- 
viduals not  to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of 
the  maximum  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for 
GS  15  of  the  General  Schedule,  and  in  no 
case  may  a  Board  member  be  paid  as  an  ex 
pert  or  consultant. 
SK(-.  211.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  title: 

111  The  term  'Board"  means  the  National 
Film  Preservation  Board. 

l2i  The  term  "copy  "  used  in  reference  to  a 
film  means  a  copy  fixed  on  film  stock,  not  on 
other  media  such  as  videotapes  or  laser 
disks. 

(3i  The  term  "film  "  means  a  motion  pic- 
ture as  defined  irr  section  101  of  title  17.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  e.xcept  that  such  term  ex- 
cludes any  works  not  originally  fixed  on  film 
stock,  such  as  videotapies  or  laser  disks. 

(4)  The  term  •Librarian  "  means  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress. 

(5)  The  ter-m  "publication"  means  a  publi- 
lation  as  defined  in  section  101  of  title  17. 
Urrited  States  Code. 

(())  The  term  --Registry  version  "  means, 
with  respect  to  a  film,  the  version  of  the  film 
first  published  or  as  complete  a  version  as 
bona  fide  preservation  and  restoration  ac- 
tivities by  the  Libr-aiy  of  Congress  or  an- 
rvt  her-  archive  actiiiy  pursuant  to  section  20'! 

■  n  1  ompil" 
SKC.    212.    Slim     H^     INK    I  IliltMil  AN    Ot    ((IN- 
GRESS. 

The  Librarian,  after  consultation  with  the 
Board,  shall  conduct  a  study  on  the  state  of 
film  preservation  and  restoration,  including 
the  activities  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
the  other  major'  film  archives  in  the  United 
States.  The  Libiarian  shall  consult  with  film 
archivists,  educators  and  historians,  copy- 
right owners,  film  industry  representatives, 
including  tho.se  involved  in  the  preservation 
of  film,  and  others  involved  in  activities  re- 
lated to  film  preservation.  No  later-  than  1 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Librarian  shall  submit  to  the  Con 


gress  a  i-eport  containing  the  r-esults  of  the 
study  I  (indui  tod  under-  this  sp.  •:-- 
SEC.  213.  Al'THORI/.\TION  OF  Ari'KOI'KI  \  I  IONS. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appi  opi  laled  to 
the  Library  of  Congr-e.ss,  such  sums  as  are 
necessar-y  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  but  in  no  fiscal  year-  shall  such  sum  ex- 

<c.mI  $-.^r,(),IKm 

SE<'.  21).  V.VVV\   ll\  V    IIAI  I-:, 

The  provisions  of  tins  title  shall  be  effec- 
tive on  the  ilate  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
through  .SeptemlxM  30.  1997.  The  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  apply  to  any  copy  of  any  film, 
including  films  selected  for  inclusion  in  the 
National  Film  Registry  under  the  National 
Film  Preseivation  Act  of  1988.  Films  selected 
for  the  National  Film  Registry  under'  the  Na- 
tional Film  Preservation  Act  of  1988  shall  be 
deemeil  to  have  been  selected  under'  this 
title. 
SEC.  2r.-.  ut  rt  \l.. 

The  National  Film  Pr-esei'vation  Act  of  1988 
(2  U.S.C.  178  et  se<i.l  is  repealed. 

A.MKNUMK.NT  IN  'rHK  NATUHK  OK  A  SUHSTrfUTK 
OI-FKKKI)  HY  Mli.  imoOKS 

Ml  WM'. )( )Ks  Ml-.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
aiiicniiniciiL  ui  the  natui'e  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  followfs: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
oft'ei-ed  by  Mr.  Brooks:  Strike  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  the  following: 
SE«'TION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

Tins  .\i  t  may  \>r  cited  ns  the  '-Copyritrht 
AmeiKinKMH.-  .-\.  i  ot  VM'l 

TH  LK  I— RKNKWAI.  OK  (  OPVKH.H  1 
SKI      1(11    SIIOKI    I  II  IK. 

li.i,-  iiiic  iii.i.v  ijf  iefei|-Pd  to  a-^  '  i>-    '(-"ny- 
right  Renewal  Act  of  1992  ". 
SEC.  102.  COPYRIGHT  RENEWAL  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  DuiiATKiN  Ol-  Coi'Yiii(5nr;  Si:hsistinc. 
CorYUlCHrs.  Section  ;?04(a)  of  title  17.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

-•(a)    COI'yHIGHTS    IN    THKlli    FlHST   TKUM    ON 

Januaky  1.  1978. -(1)( A)  Any  copyright,  the 
first  term  of  which  is  subsisting  on  January 
1.  1978,  shall  endure  for  28  years  from  the 
date  it  was  originally  secured. 

-•(B)  In  the  case  ol- 

•'(1)  any  posthumous  work  or-  of  an.v  per-i- 
odieal.  cyclopedic,  or-  other  composite  work 
upon  which  the  copyright  was  originally  se- 
cured by  the  proprietor  thereof,  or- 

••(ii)  arry  work  copyrighted  by  a  corporate 
body  (otheiwi.se  than  as  assignee  or  licensee 
of  the  individual  author)  or  by  an  employer- 
for-  whom  such  work  is  made  for  hire, 
the  proprietor  of  such  copyright  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  renewal  and  extension  of  the 
copyright  in  such  work  for  the  further  term 
of  47  years. 

•-(C)  In  the  case  of  any  other  copyrighted 
work,  including  a  contribution  by  an  individ- 
ual author-  to  a  periodical  or-  to  a  cyclopedic 
or  other-  composite  work 

"(ii  the  author  of  such  work,  if  the  author 
is  still  living. 

••(ii)  the  widow,  widower,  or  children  ot  the 
author,  if  the  author  is  not  living. 

••(iiii  the  author's  executors,  if  such  au- 
thor, widow,  widower-,  or  children  are  not  liv- 
ing, or 

"(iv)  the  author's  next  of  kin.  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  will  of  the  author, 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  renewal  and  extension 
of  the  copyright  in  such  work  lor  a  further 
teiTn  of  47  years. 

-■(2)(A)  At  the  expiration  of  the  original 
tei-m  of  copyright  in  a  work  specified  in 
paragraph  (1)(B)  of  this  subsection,  the  copy- 
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right  shall   endui-e   for  a   i-enewed   and   ex- 
tended further  term  of  47  year-s,  which 

•■(i)  if  an  application  to  register-  a  claim  to 
such  further  ter-m  has  been  made  to  the 
C;opy right  Office  within  1  year  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  original  term  of  copyright, 
and  the  claim  is  registered,  shall  vest,  upon 
the  beginning  of  such  further  term,  in  the 
proprietor  of  the  copyright  who  is  entitled  to 
claim  the  renewal  of  copyright  at  the  time 
the  application  is  made:  or 

•-(ii)  if  no  such  application  is  made  or  the 
claim  pursuant  to  such  application  is  not 
registered,  shall  vest,  upon  the  beginning  of 
such  further  term,  in  the  person  or  entity 
that  was  the  proprietor^  of  the  copyright  as  of 
the  last  day  of  the  original  term  of  copy- 
right. 

••(B)  At  the  expiration  of  the  original  term 
of  copyright  in  a  work  siiecified  in  paragrraph 
(1)(C)  of  this  subsection,  the  copyright  shall 
endur^e  for  a  renewed  and  extended  fur-t,her 
ter'm  of  47  years,  which  — 

••(i)  if  an  application  to  register  a  claim  to 
such  fur^ther  ter-m  has  been  made  to  the 
Copyright  Office  within  1  year-  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  original  terni  of  copyright, 
and  the  claim  is  registered,  shall  vest,  upon 
the  beginning  of  such  further-  term,  in  any 
per-son  who  is  entitled  under-  paragraph  (1)(C) 
to  the  renewal  and  extension  of  the  copy- 
right at  the  time  the  application  is  made:  or 
"(ii)  if  no  such  application  is  made  or  the 
claim  pursuant  to  such  application  is  not 
registered,  shall  vest,  upon  the  beginning  of 
such  further  term,  in  any  person  entitled 
under  paragraph  (1)(C).  as  of  the  la.st  day  of 
the  original  term  of  copyright,  to  the  i^e- 
newal  and  extension  of  the  copyright. 

"(3)(A)  An  application  to  register-  a  claim 
to  the  renewed  and  extended  teii-n  of  copy- 
right in  a  work  may  be  made  to  the  Copy- 
right Office- 

••(i)  within  1  year  before  the  expiration  of 
the  original  term  of  copyright  by  any  person 
entitled  under  paragraph  (1)  <B)  or  (C)  to 
such  further  terni  of  47  years;  and 

■•(ii)  at  any  time  during  the  renewed  and 
extended  term  by  any  person  in  whom  such 
further  ter-m  vested,  under^  paragraph  (2)  (A) 
or^  (B).  or^  by  any  successor  or  assign  of  such 
person,  if  the  application  is  made  in  the 
name  of  such  person. 

■iB)  Such  an  application  is  not  a  condition 
of  the  r-enewal  and  extension  of  the  copy- 
right in  a  work  for-  a  further-  term  of  47  year-s. 
'■(4)(A)  If  an  application  to  i-egister-  a  claim 
to  the  r'enewed  and  extended  term  of  copy- 
right in  a  work  is  not  made  within  1  year  lie- 
fore  the  expiration  of  the  original  terin  of 
copyright  in  a  work,  or'  if  the  claim  pursuant 
to  such  application  is  not  r'egisteied.  then  a 
derivative  work  prepared  under  authority  of 
a  grant  of  a  transter  or'  license  of  the  copy- 
right that,  is  made  before  the  expiration  of 
the  original  teini  of  copyright  may  continue 
to  be  used  under  the  terms  of  the  gr'ant  dur- 
ing the  renewed  and  extended  tei-m  of  copy- 
r-ight  without  infringing  the  copyright,  ex- 
cept that  such  use  does  not  extend  to  the 
preparation  during  such  renewed  and  ex- 
tended term  of  other-  derivative  works  based 
upon  the  copyrighted  work  covered  by  such 
grant. 

"(B)  If  an  application  to  register  a  claim  to 
the  renewed  and  extended  term  of  copyright 
in  a  work  is  made  within  1  year  befor-e  its  ex- 
piration, and  the  claim  is  registered,  the  cer- 
tificate of  such  i-egistration  shall  constitute 
prima  facie  evidence  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
copyright  during  its  renewed  and  extended 
term  and  of  the  facts  stated  in  the  certifi- 
cate. The  evidentiary  weight  to  be  accorded 
the  certificates  of  a  registration  of  a  renewed 


iirul  (•xU'riiliMl  t.iM  in  ol  lupyrU'lit  iriivilr  iUtci 
i.hi'  tMi<l  or  ihnt,  lyotir  iktIixI  .shull  iii>  within 
the  iliscii't Ion  of  the  eoui  t.". 

(Ill  Rkcisi-katkin,  111  .Section  109  ot  litic 
17.  I'nllcd  Slale«  Coile.  Is  iiiiieiuleil  by  hiIiIIiik 
at  l.hi-  end  the  IoIIowiiik 

11  Hii  nppllciirioii  is  siilimlt.liMl  lor  the  re- 
liowpil  iiriil  f.xtciKlrd  trriii  piovMed  I'oi'  in  soc- 
Moil  :t(Miaii3i(Ai  .tnd  an  oiUlniil  teiiii  reu- 
l.sUat.ion  hii.s  not,  been  niiidf.  the  KonlsltT 
iiiiiy  io(|iit'.sl,  iiitoi  inalioii  with  rostK«i:t  to  Lho 
oxisttMiio.  owneiship,  or  duriit.ion  of  the 
copyright  lor  the  original  tci  ni.'. 

(2)  Section  101  ot  title  17.  Unitetl  States 
C^ode,  l.s  nmende<t  liy  Itisei  tiiijc  alter  the  dell- 
nttioii  ol  '•publkiilion"  the  rollowiiii.' 

"ReMistratlon".    lot    pur|X).s«^»    ol    set  tioiis 
20.'j(cii2i,   \0b.  406.  4IO((ll.  111.  412,  and  .'HWtei. 
nieaiiis  a  registration  ot  a  LJaiin  In  the  oriKl 
nal    or   the   renewed   and   e.xtended    term    of 
ropyrlKht.". 

(I)    I.Kt'.AI.    EKKKCT    Of    RKNKWAI,    (IK    Coi'V 
UKJIlT  UNCHANtiKli.     The  renewal  and  exten 
.sion  of  a  copyright  for  a  further  term  of  17 
yeais  provided  for  under  paiaMiaph.s  di  and 
(2)  of  set  tlon  UO-lia)  of  title  17.  United  States 
Coile.  (as  amended  by  subseetion  (ai  ol  this 
section)  .shall  have  the  .same  effect  with  le 
.sped  to  any  Kiant.  befoie  the  effective  dale 
of  this  section,  of  a  transfer  or  license  of  the 
further  leini  as  did  the  renewal  ot  a  copy 
liKlit  before  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
under  the  law  in  effect  at  the  time  of  such 
Kiant. 

(d)  CiiNKOHMlNO  AMKNliMKNT.  Section 
304(c)  of  title  17,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  In  the  matter  precedlnw  paraMtaph 

(1)  by  stilkinti  "second  proviso  of  subsection 
(a)"  and  in.sertiii»f  •'subsection  (a)(l)(Cl". 

(e)  Kwiis'ruAiKiN  Pku.viis.sivk.  .Section 
408(a)  of  title  17.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  strikinM:  ■At"  and  all  that  fol 
lows  thiouuh  "unpublisheil  work."  and  in- 
serting "At  any  time  durinw  the  subsistence 
of  the  first  term  of  copyi-lMlU  in  any  pub- 
lished or  unpublished  work  in  whiih  the 
copyriMhl  was  secured  before  .January  1,  1978, 
and  ilurin^'  the  subsistence  of  any  t^opyrinht 
secured  on  or  after  that  dale,". 

(f)  Coi'VKic.Hr  Oi-KiCK  Kkks.  Section 
708(a)(2)  of  title  17,  United  Stales  Code,  is 
amended 

(1 )  by  strikini;  "in  Its  first  term";  and 

(2)  by  strikiiiK  "J12"  and  insert  in^;     J20". 
(K)  Eki-'kctivI':  Datk;  CiiiYuitiins  Akkkctki) 

nv   AMKNliMKNT.  -  (1)   Subject   to    paragraphs 

(2)  an<t  (3).  this  section  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act . 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  only  to  those  copyiinhts  secured 
between  .January  1.  liXM.  and  December  31. 
1977.  Copyriiihts  secuied  before  January  1. 
U)(r\.  sh.ill  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of 
.section  301(al  of  title  17.  United  .States  Code, 
as  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  section. 

(3)  This  section  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  not  affect  any  court 
pioceedlUKS  pending  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  .section. 

mil-  II     WIKIWI    I  II  M  IMi(  SI  U\  \l  ll)\ 

SK      Ml    slloKI    11111- 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 

Killll  I'ic.x'l  V:it  iiil)    .\rt    ol"  I'M')" 

.SK       JIPJ     SMKlNM     HIM    KH.Islin    lit     III!     II 
liKM(\  (ir  (  l)V(;i<K  ss 

The  Librarian  of  Congress  (hereinafter  in 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Librarian') 
shall  establish  a  National  Film  Henistry  pur 
siumt  to  the  provisions  of  this  title,  loi  the 
purpose  of  maintaininM  and  pre.seivinu  films 
that  aie  lultuially.  historically,  or  aestheti 
cally  significant. 
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.SK<  ■     ill!      1  •  I    III-    c  .  I      I  1 1  ^     I   1 1 1 1  (  \  11 1  \  S    111     ■  1  IN 
<.l<l-  ^-^ 
la)  .SllillV  (IK  KII.M    I'HKSKKVAIKlN.- (1)  The 

Librarian  shall,  after  consultation  with  the 
BoHrd  estjiblished  pursuant  to  section  204. 
condUi't  a  study  on  the  t  uiieni  state  of  film 
preservation  and  restoration  activities.  In- 
cluding the  activities  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
Kl-ess  and  the  other  major  film  archives  in 
the  United  States.  The  Librarian  shall.  In 
condui  tiiiK  the  study 

(Ai  take  Into  account  the  objectives  of  the 
nntionni  film  pres«'i valion  program  set  forth 
in  ( lauses  il)  through  (iii)  of  subsection 
(bMlKAi;  and 

(B)  consult  with  film  archivists.  educatoi-s 
and  historians,  copyriKht  owners,  film  indus- 
try lepresentatlves.  Including  those  involved 
In  the  pre.seivatlon  of  film,  and  other.s  In- 
volved In  activities  ivlated  to  film  preserva- 
tion. 

The  study  shall  include  an  examination  of 
the  concerns  of  private  oixunlzations  and  in- 
dividuals Involved  in  the  collection  and  use 
of  abandoned  films  such  as  trainiiit;,  edu- 
cational, and  other  historically  Important 
films. 

(2)  Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Librarian 
shall  submit  to  the  Conjfress  a  report  con- 
tainlnK  the  results  of  the  study  conducted 
under  paraKtaph  ( 1). 

(b)  PdWKK.s.  (1)  The  librarian  shall,  after 
consultation  with  the  Hoard,  do  the  follow- 
Ins- 

(A)  After  completion  of  the  study  ie(iuired 
t)y  subsection  (a),  the  Librarian  shall,  takintf 
into  account  the  result,s  of  the  study,  estab- 
lish a  comprehensive  national  film  preserva- 
tion proMram  for  motion  pictures,  in  con- 
junction with  other  film  archivists  and  copy 
liKht  owners.  The  objectives  of  such  a  pro- 
Kiam  shall  Include- 

(1)  coordinating  activities  to  assure  that 
cffoits  of  archivists  and  copyright  owneis. 
and  others  in  the  public  and  piivate  sector, 
are  effective  and  complementjiry; 

(ii)KeneiatinM  public  awareness  of  and  sup- 
port for  those  activities:  and 

(111)  increasing  accessibility  of  films  for 
educational  purposes,  and  impiovinn  nation- 
wide activities  in  the  preservation  of  works 
in  other  media  such  as  videotape, 

(B)  The  Librarian  shall  establish  guide- 
lines and  procedures  under  which  films  may 
be  included  in  the  National  Film  Re»,nstry. 
except  that  no  film  shall  be  elmible  foi  in 
elusion  in  the  National  Film  Registry  until 
10  years  after  such  films  first  publication. 

(C)  The    Librarian    shall    establish    proce- 
dures under  which  the  general   public  may 
make  recommendations  to  the  Board  rexard 
inn'   the   inclusion  ot  films   in    the   National 
Film  Rewistry. 

(I))  The  Librarian  shall  establish  pi-oce- 
dures  for  the  examination  ijy  the  LilMarian 
of  prints  of  films  named  for  inclusion  in  the 
National  Film  Registry  to  deteiniine  their 
elliflbility  for  the  u.se  of  the  seal  of  the  Na- 
tional Film  Registry  under  paramaph  (3). 

(E)  The  Libraiian  shall  determine  which 
films  satisfy  the  criteria  established  undei 
subpiiraKiaph  di)  and  qualify  for  inclusion  in 
the  National  Film  Registry,  except  that  the 
Liliiaiian  shall  not  select  more  than  25  films 
iMi  11  year  for  inclusion  in  the  Re«istry. 

(2)  The  Librarian  shall  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  the  name  of  each  film  that  is 
selected  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Film 
Registry, 

(3)  The  Libiarian  shall  provide  a  seal  to  in- 
dicate that  a  film  has  been  included  in  the 
National  Film  Registry  and  is  the  ReKistiy 
version  of  that  film. 


i4i  The  Llbrniian  shall  publish  In  the  Fed- 
eral Henlster  the  cilterla  used  to  determine 
the  Re»iis1iy  version  ol  a  film, 

(5)  The  Librarian  shall  submit  to  the  Con 
Kiess  H  report,  not  le.ss  than  once  every  two 
years,  listinw  films  Included  in  the  National 
Film  Reiilstry  and  describing  the  activities 
of  the  Boaid. 

(ci  Skai..  The  seal  piovideil  under  sub- 
section (b)(3)  may  l»e  u.sed  on  any  copy  of  the 
Re^ttstry  version  of  a  film.  Such  seal  may  be 
used  only  alter  the  Librarian  has  examined 
and  approved  the  print  from  whii  h  the  copy 
was  made.  In  the  <  ase  of  copyri>;hted  works, 
only  the  copyrinht  owner  or  an  authorized  li 
cen.see  of  the  copyright  may  plat  e  or  author- 
ize the  placement  of  the  seal  on  a  copy  of  a 
film  selet  ted  for  Inclusion  in  the  National 
Film  ReKistry.  and  the  Librarian  may  place 
the  seal  on  any  print  oi  copy  of  the  film  that 
is  maiiiutlned  In  the  National  Film  ReKistry 
Collection  of  the  Libiary  of  ConKress.  The 
person  authorized  to  place  the  .seal  on  a  copy 
of  a  film  selected  loi-  inclusion  in  the  Na- 
tional Film  ReKistry  may  accompany  such 
seal  with  the  following  lannuan^e;  "This  film 
is  included  in  the  National  Film  ReMistry. 
which  is  maintaineil  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
Kress. and  was  pieseived  under  the  National 
Film  Preservation  Act  of  1992,". 

(d)  Dkvki.ocmknt  (IK  Standariis,  The  Li 
brarian  shall  develop  standards  or  uuidelines 
by  which  t(j  assess  the  preservation  or  res- 
toration of  films  that  will  (|ualify  films  for 
use  of  the  seal  under  this  section 
SEC,  2(M,  NATIONAl-  FILM  HRKsKK\  A I  KIN 
BOAKU. 

(a)  NUMitKU  AND  Ai'rdiSTMKNT.-  (1)  The  Li- 
bi-aiian  shall  establish  in  the  Libraiy  of  Con 
«ress  a  National  Film  Preservation  Board  to 
be  comprised  of  up  to  18  members,  who  shall 
be  .selected  by  the  Librarian  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Subject 
to  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (Oi,  the  Librarian 
shall  request  each  organization  listed  in  sub- 
paramaphs  (A)  throu^jh  (P)  to  submit  to  the 
Libiarian  a  list  of  not  less  than  3  candidates 
(lualified  to  .serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board. 
Except  for  the  members-at-laiMe  appointed 
under  paraMiaph  (2).  the  Librarian  shall  ap 
point  1  membei'  from  each  such  list  submit- 
ted by  such  organizations,  and  shall  des- 
iKiiate  from  that  list  an  alternate  who  may 
attend  tho.se  meetings  to  which  the  individ- 
ual appointed  to  the  Board  cannot  attend. 
The  oiwinizations  are  the  following: 

(A)  The  Academy  of  Motion  Pictures  Art« 
and  Sciences. 

(B)  The  Oirectois  Guild  ot  America, 

(C)  The  Writers  ttuild  of  America.  The 
Writers  Guild  of  America  East  and  the  Writ- 
ers Guild  of  America  West  shall  each  nomi- 
nate not  le.ss  than  3  candidates,  and  a  rep- 
lesentative  from  1  such  organization  shall  Ije 
.selected  as  the  member  and  a  representative 
from  the  other  such  oinanizai  ion  as  the  al- 
ternate. 

(D)  The  National  Society  of  Film  Critics. 

(E)  The  .Society  for  Cinema  Studies, 
(F)The  American  Film  Institute. 

(Gi  The  Department  of  Theatre,  Film  and 
Television  of  the  College  of  Fine  Arts  at  the 
Unlveislty  of  California,  Los  Anweles, 

(Hi  The  Department  of  Film  and  Television 
of  the  Tisch  School  of  the  Arts  at  New  York 
University. 

(I)  The  University  Film  and  Video  Associa 
tlon. 

(.J)  The  Motion  Picture  Association  of 
America. 

(K)   The    National    As.sociatlon    of   Broad 
casters, 

(L)  The  Alliance  of  Motion  Piiture  and 
Television  Producers. 


(M)  The  Screen  Actors  Guild  of  America. 

(N)  The  National  Association  of  Theater 
Owners, 

(Ol  The  American  Society  of  Cinematog- 
rapheis  and  the  International  Photographers 
Guild,  which  shall  jointly  submit  1  list  of 
1  andldates  from  which  a  member  and  alter- 
nate will  be  selected. 

(P)  The  United  States  members  of  the 
Internal lonal  Federation  of  Film  Archives, 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  Members  appointed 
under  paiaKiaph  (1).  the  Librarian  shall  ap- 
point up  to  2  members-at-laiKe.  The  Librar- 
ian shall  select  the  at-laixe  members  from 
names  submitted  by  oiKanizallons  in  the 
film  Industry,  ci-eatlve  artists,  producers, 
film  Clitics,  film  preservation  organizations, 
academic  Institutions  with  film  study  pro- 
Miams,  and  others  with  knowledge  of  copy- 
right law  and  of  the  importance,  use,  and 
di.s,seminatlon  of  films.  The  Librarian  .shall, 
in  selectiUK  1  such  member-at-larKe,  Klve 
preference  to  individuals  who  are  responsible 
for  commercial  film  libraries.  The  Librarian 
shall  also  select  from  the  names  submitted 
under  this  paragraph  an  alternate  for  each 
member-at-laiKe,  who  may  attend  those 
meetings  to  which  the  member-at-lart?e  can- 
not attend. 

(b)  CliAiiti'KUSON,— The  Librarian  shall  ap- 
point 1  member  of  the  Board  to  serve  as 
Chairperson. 

(c)  Tkhm  ok  Okkick.  -  (1)  The  term  of  each 
member  of  the  Board  shall  l)e  3  years,  except 
that  there  shall  be  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
terms  that  any  Individual  member  may 
serve, 

(2)  A  vacancy  In  the  Board  shall  be  filled  In 
the  mannei'  in  which  the  oriirinal  appoint- 
ment was  made  under  subsection  (a),  except 
that  the  Librarian  may  fill  the  vacancy  from 
a  list  of  candlilates  previously  submitted  by 
the  organization  or  otKanizations  Involved, 
Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
or  her  predecessor  was  apptjinted  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

(d)  QfoitUM.  -9  members  of  the  Board  shall 
lonstitute  a  quorum  but  a  lesser  numlier 
may  hold  hearing's. 

(e)  Basic  Pay.  Members  of  the  Boai-d  shall 
serve  wii:hout  pay.  While  away  from  their 
home  or  regular  places  of  business  in  the  per- 
formance of  functions  of  the  Board,  members 
of  the  Board  shall  Ije  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence. In  the  .same  manner  as  persons  em- 
ployed Intermittently  in  Government  service 
are  allowed  expenses  under  section  .^701  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(f)  Mkk.ting.s.— The  Boai-d  shall  meet  at 
least  once  each  calendar  year.  Meetings  shall 
be  at  the  call  of  the  Librarian. 

(n)  CONKi.icr  ok  iNTKKKs'r.— The  Librarian 
shall  establish  rules  and  procedures  to  ad- 
dress any  potential  conflict  of  Interest  be- 
tween a  member  of  the  Board  and  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Board, 

SK       -Ml.-,      KKSlHINSimilllKS    ASH    POWKH.S    OF 
H(IAKI) 

l^L)  l.N  til'.NKHAl,.  Tne  Honiil  snaii  leview 
nominations  of  films  submitted  to  it  for  iii- 
( luslon  in  the  National  Film  Reulstry  and 
shall  I  onsult  with  the  Librarian,  as  provided 
In  section  203.  with  respect  to  the  Inclusion 
of  such  films  in  the  Renistiy  and  the  preser- 
vation of  these  and  othei-  films  that  are  cul- 
turally, historically,  or  aesthetically  signifi- 
cant, 

(b)  Nomination  ok  Films.  The  Board  shall 
consider,  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Film 
Renlstry.  nominations  submitted  by  the  gen- 
eral public  as  well  as  lepre.senta lives  of  the 
film   industiy.  such  as  the  guilds  and  soci- 


eties lepresentinn  actors,  directors,  screen- 
writers, clnematoKiaphers  and  other  creative 
artists,  producers,  film  critics,  film  preserva- 
tion organizations,  and  representatives  of 
academic  institutions  with  film  study  pro- 
grams. The  Board  shall  nominate  not  more 
than  25  films  each  year  for  inclusion  in  the 
Registry. 

(c)  GKNKitAi.  Powkks.  The  Board  may.  lor 
the  purpose  of  carrylnK  out  lt,s  duties,  hold 
such  heariiiK^i,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence,  as  the  Librarian  and  the 
Board  (.onsiders  appropriate. 

.>^K(  20H  NATIONAL  FILM  HK<;iSTKV  (  ()II.K( 
HON  OK  THK  I.1BK^\KY  OK  (ON 
GRESS, 

(ai  AcyuisiTioN  dk  Akchuai,  Quality  Cop- 
iK.s.-  The  Librarian  shall  endeavor  to  obtain, 
by  Klft  from  the  owner,  an  archival  quality 
copy  of  the  Registry  version  of  each  film  in- 
cluded in  the  National  Film  Registry.  When- 
ever possible,  the  Llbrailan  shall  endeavor  to 
obtain  the  best  survivliiM  materials,  Includ- 
iUK  preprint  materials. 

(b)  AiiDirioNAi.  Matkuial.s.  The  Librarian 
shall  endeavor  to  obtain,  for  educational  and 
research  purposes,  additional  materials  re- 
lated to  each  film  included  in  the  National 
Film  ReKistry.  such  as  backmound  mate- 
rials, production  reports.  shootinR  scripts 
(Including  continuity  scripts)  and  other 
similar  materials. 

(c)  Puoi'KKTY  OK  Uniikii  STATKS,  -All  cop- 
ies of  films  on  the  National  Film  ReKistry 
that  are  received  by  the  Librarian  and  other 
materials  received  by  the  Libraiian  under 
subsection  (b)  shall  become  the  property  of 
the  United  States  Government,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  title  17.  United  States  Code, 

(d)  National  Film  Rkoistry  Collkction. 
All  copies  of  films  on  the  National  Film  ReK- 
istry that  are  received  by  the  Librarian  and 
other  materials  i-eceived  by  the  Librarian 
under  sub.sectlon  (bl  shall  be  maintained  In  a 
special  collection  In  the  Library  ot  ConKiess 
to  be  known  as  the  "National  Film  ReKi.stry 
Collection  of  the  Llbiaiy  of  ConKtess",  The 
Librarian  shall,  by  rcKulation.  and  in  accord- 
ance wilh  title  17.  United  States  Code,  pro- 
vide for  reasonable  acce.ss  to  films  in  such 
collection  for  scholarly  and  research  pur- 
pose.-- 

SKC.    2(17     SKAI      OK     rHK     NAIKINAI.    KIIM     KK(, 
ISTRY, 

(a)  U.SK  OK  IHK  SKAL.  (li  No  person  shall 
knowinKly  distribute  or  exhibit  to  the  public 
a  version  of  a  film  which  bears  the  seal  de- 
scribed in  section  203(b)(3)  if  such  film— 

(A)  is  not  included  in  the  National  Film 
ReKistry:  or 

(B)  is  included  in  the  National  Film  Reg- 
istry, but  such  copy  was  not  made  from  a 
print  that  was  examined  and  approved  lor 
the  use  of  the  seal  by  the  Libraiian  under 
section  203(c). 

(2)  No  person  shall  knowliiKly  u.se  the  seal 
described  in  section  203(b)(3)  to  promote  any 
version  of  a  film  other  than  a  ReKistry  ver- 
.slon. 

(b)  Ekkkci'ivk  Datk  ok  thk  Skal,  The  use 
of  the  seal  described  in  section  203(b)(3)  shall 
be  effective  for  each  film  after  the  Librarian 
publishes  in  the  Federal  ReKister  the  name 
of  that  film  as  selected  foi'  inclusion  in  the 
National  Film  KcKlstry. 

SEC.  208,  REMEDIKS, 

(a)  JLHisiiirriDN.  The  several  district 
courts  of  the  United  Sliites  shall  have  juris- 
diction, for  cause  shown,  to  prevent  and  re- 
strain violations  of  .section  207(a). 

(b)  Rklikk,  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
Ktaph (2).  relief  for  a  violation  of  section 
207(a)  shall  be  limited  to  the  removal  of  the 
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seal  of  the  National  Film  ReKistry  from  the 
film  involved  in  the  violation, 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  pattern  or  practice  of 
the  willful  violation  of  section  207(a).  the 
United  States  district  courts  may  order  a 
civil  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  and  appro- 
pilate  injunt  tiv.'  lelitM 
SEC.  209,  LIMITATIONS  OF  REMEDIES 

The  remedies  provided  in  section  208  shall 
be  the  exclusive  lemedles  under  this  title,  or 
any  other  Federal  or  State  law.  resardlne 
the  use  of  the  seal  described  in  section 
203ib)(3i 

SEC.  210,  STAKK  OK  HOARi):  KXI'KR1>-  .VNl)  (ON 
SLLT/VNTS. 

(a)  Stakk.  -  The  Liljiarian  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  pay  of  such  personnel  as  the  Librar- 
ian considers  appropriate  to  carry  out  this 
title. 

(b)  Extkuts  and  Consultants. —The  Li- 
brarian may.  in  carryinK  out  this  title,  pro- 
cure temporary  and  intermittent  services 
under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  daily  equivalent  of  the  maximum 
rate  of  bask  pay  payable  for  GS-15  of  the 
General  Schedule.  In  no  case  may  a  member 
of  the  Board  be  paid  as  an  expert  or  consult- 
ant under  f.uch  .■section. 

SEC.  2IL  DEFLNITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "Librarian"  means  the  Librar- 
ian of  Consress; 

(2)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  National 
Film  Preservation  Board: 

(3)  the  term  "film"  means  a  "motion  pic- 
ture" as  defined  In  .section  101  of  title  17, 
Uni.,ed  Stales  Code,  except  that  such  term 
does  not  include  any  work  not  orisinally 
fixed  on  film  stock,  such  as  a  work  fixed  on 
videotape  or  laser  disks: 

(4)  the  term  "publication  "  means  "publica- 
tion" as  defined  in  section  101  of  title  17, 
United  States  Code:  and 

(5)  the  term  "Reeristry  version"  means, 
with  respect  to  a  film,  the  version  of  the  film 
f'ii-st  published,  or  as  complete  a  version  as 
the  bona  fide  pre.servation  and  restoration 
activities  by  the  Librarian,  an  archivist 
othei-  than  the  Librarian,  or  the  copyright 
owner  can  compile  in  those  cases  where  the 
original  material  has  been  irretrievablv  lost. 
SEC,  212.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
tne  Librarian  such  sums  as  are  net  essary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  but  in 
no  fis(  al  year  shall  such  sum  exceed  $250,000. 
SEC,  213   EFFECTIVE  UATE. 

The  provisions  ol  this  title  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  four  years  beglnninK  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  The  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  apply  to  any  copy  of  any  film. 
including  those  copies  of  films  selected  lor 
inclusion  in  the  National  Film  Registry 
under  the  National  Film  Preservation  Act  of 
1988.  except  that  any  film  .so  selected  under 
such  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  se- 
lected for  the  National  Film  Registry  under 
this  title. 

SEC.  214,  REPEAL, 

The  National  Film  Preservation  Act  of  1988 
(2  U,S,C.  178  and  following)  is  repealed. 
TITl.R  Ml— OTHER  COPYRIGHT 
PROVISIONS 

SK(      :t01      liU'KAl     OK    (OI'YKK.HT    KH>(>K1     l(> 
(ONCRKSS 

.Section  108',  i'  ol  title  17.  L'nneii  r-,tates 
Code,  is  repealed. 

Ml  Hl^OOKS  (durin^r  the  feadiiw). 
.\I;  .^pt.iki  1.  1  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  anitindment  in  the  natufe  of  a 
substitute  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Ri-xokd. 


Tin-  SPKAKKK  pro  U-mpoic  (Mr 
Maz/.oi.I).  I.s  l.hi-ro  ()l)jfttion  to  Iho  n-- 
(|(it'sl  of  Ihr  ut'tU  l<>ni:in  fiom  Texas? 

Thci-f  was  no  olijfit.ion. 

'I'hf  SI'KAKKR  pro  tempore.  The  «i'ii 
tli'm;in  Irnm  Texas  (Mi'.  Ukddk.sI  is  ree- 
OKMU/.ed  lor  1  hour 

Mr.  MHOOKS.  Mr  Kpeaki-r.  I  yield 
myself  sue  h  time  as  I  may  <  onsum(>. 

Mr.  Spoakpr.  S.  756.  the  Copyright 
Amendments  Art,  of  1992.  iiKdudes  three 
litles  that,  will  enhance  the  optMaLion 
of  our  Nat  ions  copyriijhl  system.  It  in- 
corporates the  siii)slauce  of  two  hills 
that,  were  considered  l)y  the  Committee 
on  the  .Judiciary  and  pa.ssed  earlier  in 
this  Congress:  H.U.  2U72.  which  passed 
the  House  last  November  25.  and  H.U. 
Itil2.  which  piissed  last.  Novemher  IK. 

Title  I.  the  CopyritfhI.  Renewal  Act.  of 
1991.  provides  for  the  automatic  re- 
newal of  copyrighted  works  that  weie 
puhlished  liefoi-e  .January  I.  1978.  It 
would  replace  an  ar(iiaic  n-newal  sys- 
tem t.lial  in  the  past,  has  occasionally 
worked  an  injustice  on  <()pyri«ht  hold- 
ers. 

Titl<!  II  of  S.  Ifit)  ream  horizes  the  Na- 
tional  Film  I'reseivation  Hoard  for  an 
additional  •!  .years.  The  Hoard  was  es- 
tablished in  1988  to  I'ecommi^nd  films 
for  placement,  on  a  national  film  i-ei,'- 
islfy,  and  to  carr.v  out  olhi-r  film  pres- 
ei'vation  and  lahelinu  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  films  on  the  letjistrv 
Title  II  of  the  bill  will  continue  Ih.' 
Moai'd  with  some  modifications  and 
provide  a  modest  authorization  of 
$2.0(1. tKjtj  ,1  year  to  curry  out  these  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  remuinintr  title  of  8.  756.  title 
111.  simply  reiH'als  an  obsolete  report- 
inn  renuirement  relalini:  to 
photocopying  of  ('opyritihted  wol■k^  by 
libraries. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  uri;e  ad(jpi  ion  of  S. 
7.56.  as  amended,  and  I  want,  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  pa.v  tril)ute  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tellectual Pnjperty  and  Judirial  Ad- 
minisl  lilt  ion.  the  y^entlenian  from  N<'w 
.lersey  [Mr.  HuciiKSl.  .As  usual,  he  is 
()ver.s(>einR  these  cupyi'iu'ht  relale<l 
matters,  as  well  as  all  other  issues  in 
Ills  subcommittee's  lurisdici  ion.  with 
the  hmhesi  comiM'tence  and  diligence, 
and  in  that  he  has  been  aided  and  abet 
ted  by  none  other  than  the  gentleman 
Irom  C"alifoi-niii  |Mr.  M(M)Hiikai)|. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yielil  :<  minutes  to  the 
m-nlli'man  from  California  jMr.  M(M)I< 

IIKAIlj 

M'.  MOOiaiKAl)  Ml  S|)eaker.  this 
bill  ri'lales  in  part  In  the  National 
I'ilm  I'reservalion  Ad  pioirrani  thai 
has  been  on  the  books  for  some  time 
and  is  very,  very  import  ant  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  (ountry.  We  pa.s.sed  all  three 
pieces  of  this  legislation  In  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  previously.  The 
.Senate  had  passed  sUnhtly  different 
versions  and  for  some  time  the  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee,  (he  gen- 
tleman from  New  .Jersey  |  Mr.  Ht'ciiKsl. 
the   i-hairman    of   the    full    committee. 


<  (  )\(  .Kl  sM(  )\  \1     Kl  (  (  )KI  )      IK  )l    ^1 
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the  ifentleman  from  Texas  |Mr. 
Uhooks).  and  myself  and  others  have 
dealt  with  the  Senate  in  trying:  to  lec- 
(jncile  the  diflVrtmces  btd.ween  the  dif 
ferent  versions  of  the  legislation.  We 
have  been  successlul  in  accomplishinir 
this,  and  I  think  that  the  bill  that  we 
have  before  our  <:olleanues  loda.v  Is  one 
that  is  of  u'reat  benefit  in  this  area  and 
will  accomplish  the  job  that  we  all 
wanted  to  accomplish. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  nentlenmn 
from  New  .JtMsey  (Mr.  Hi'CHK.s)  foi-  his 
efforts  in  this  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation. He  has  done  a  marvelous  job. 
and  I  want  to  also  i-ompliment  t.he  vfen- 
ileman  from  Texas  [Mr.  HhooksI.  the 
chairman  of  the  full  commit tcrc  who,  as 
alwa.ys,  has  done  a  very  fine  job  in 
bi-inwinii:  about  the  i-esult  that  we  have 
before  us  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  foi-  sti-onw  support 
tor  this  legislation. 

Ml .  HROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minuti's  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  .ItMsey  |Mr.  Htu;HKH|. 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr  HUC.HKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  S.  IM 
i:onsists  of  three  titles  designed  to  im- 
prove this  Nation's  oopyrik'ht  system 
and  continue  important  film  preserva- 
tion efforts.  The  hill  is  an  amendment 
in  the  naltin"  of  a  substitute  incor- 
l>oratinK.  with  amendments,  two  bills 
l)assr'd  by  the  House  durin>j  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress.  Titles  I  and  II 
incorporate,  as  amended.  H  R.  2372. 
passed  by  the  House  on  November  "25. 
1991.  Title  III  incorporates,  as  amenil- 
ed.  H.R.  1612.  pass«^(l  by  the  House  on 
November  18.  1991. 

Title  I  is  the  Copyright  Renewal  Act 
of  Ut91.  This  title  reforms  the  archai<- 
renewal  system  presently  in  place  for 
copvri(,'hIcd  works  published  before 
.January  I.  1978.  by  providing  for  thi-ii' 
automatic  renewal.  Currently,  authors 
of  works  flitit  j)ublished  between  1961 
and  1977  must,  fili^  a  timely  renewal  ap- 
plication with  the  Copyrikfht  Offici? 
duriim  the  28th  year  after  the  first  pub- 
lication.  Failure  to  file  such  an  appli- 
cation results  in  loss  of  a  second.  17- 
year  term  of  protection,  called  the  le- 
newal  term.  Thi'  renewal  re(|uirements 
are  hitihly  technical  and  have  resulted 
in  the  unintended  loss  of  valuable 
copyrik'his.  In  .uldilion  to  countless  in- 
dividuals who  ilo  not  have  knowledge  of 
the  re<|uiremenls.  even  famous  direir- 
tors  such  as  Frank  Capra  have  falhrn 
victim.  Capias  ■Us  a  Wonderful  Life.  " 
staiTint:  .Jimmy  Stewart  and  Donna 
Reed,  went  into  the  public  domain 
when  the  film  production  company 
that  owne<l  the  copyritrht  went  bank- 
rupt and  no  one  was  around  to  file  I  he 
reni>wal  application. 

S.  7.56  will  prevent  such  losses.  At  t  he 
same  time,  the  bill  re<-oi,'ni/.i!s  that 
pul>lic  rt'cords  containing  information 
about  the  creation  and  ownership  of 
copyritrhted  works  are  desirable.  In 
order  to  encourage  but  not  require 
I'op.vritihi  owners  to  provide  such  infor- 


mation, the  bill  contains  iiuientives  for 
copyriuht  owners  to  coniinue  to  file  re- 
newal ajjplii  at  ions. 

First,  a  renewal  resist  rat  Ion  will  (^ive 
tht^  copyright  owner  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  validity  of  the  copyright. 
Second,  consistent  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  1990  decision  in  Stewart  versus 
Abend,  where  the  author  dies  before 
the  renewal  term  begins,  a  renewal  re>T- 
istration  will  prevent  the  exploitation 
during  the  renewal  term  of  derivative 
works  pre|)ared  durinu'  the  orijj^inal 
teini  under  a  liit-nse  from  the  copy- 
rit,'ht.  owner,  unless  authorization  is  ob- 
taini-d  from  the  author's  successors.  t)f 
couise.  as  under  current  law.  if  the  au 
thor  lives  until  the  renewal  period 
vests,  an.v  contract  permit  I  iuM^  exploi- 
tation of  the  dorivHtive  work  during 
the  renewal  term  is  enforceable  accord- 
ing: to  the  terms  of  the  lontract. 

Thi-  bill  also  clarifies  when  the  re- 
newal period  vests.  Where  a  ien(>wal 
appliiation  has  been  made  within  1 
year  prior  to  the  expiratifin  of  the 
original  term,  the  renewal  term  vests 
in  the  pei-sr)n  who  was  entitled  to  the 
renewal  at  the  time  the  applitation 
was  made.  However,  where  no  applica- 
tion or  rejiistration  is  made  dui'insj  the 
28th  year  of  the  orii;inal  term,  the  re- 
newal term  vests,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  291  h  year,  in  the  ix-rson  entitled  to 
the  renewal  on  the  List  day  of  that  28th 
vear. 

S.  756.  as  amended  by  the  substitute 
bill  before  us  today.  < ontains  a  few  im- 
provements over  H.R.  2372  as  pre- 
viously passed  b.v  the  House.  First,  the 
substitute  bill  deletes  a  provision  Kiv- 
inK  the  Retfister  of  Copyriijhts  the  au- 
thority, by  regulation,  to  retiuire  an 
original  term  retjistratton  when  no 
such  ret^istration  has  been  made  at  the 
time  a  renewal  application  is  filed. 
While  I  atjre(>  that  (opyiit,'hl  informa- 
tion renardintf  the  orininal  term  may 
be  useful,  the  Copyrivrht  Office  can  ob- 
tain this  information  administratively 
simply  by  amending  its  existinij  re- 
newal form  There  is  no  nt'v^\  to  require 
two  separate  applications  and  two  sep- 
arate fees.  The  substitute  bill  therefore 
contains  amendments  making  an  oriiri- 
nal  registration  unncessary  when  a  re- 
newal ri^Kistrat  ion  is  sought  durinjr  the 
renewed  and  extended  term.  At  the 
same  time,  the  bill  i»ives  the  Re!,'ister 
of  Copyrights  aiuthority  to  reifuest  in- 
formal ion  about  the  oriu'inal  term 
when  a  rt-newal  application  is  filed  and 
there  is  n(}  original  retrist ration. 

L'nder  the  amendment,  a  renewal  revi- 
istration  alone  is  sufficient  to  .satisf.v 
the  re(|uirenient8  of  .sections  20.5(ci(2i. 
10.5.  106.  ni,  and  ■112.  The  effective  date 
of  the  retristrat  ion  is  that  provided  in 
section  llOidi. 

The  substitute  hill  also  I'evises  provi- 
sions on  remedies.  The  approach  taken 
in  the  substitute  bill  is  best  described 
as  parallelism:  Works  subjetl  to  auto- 
malic  renewal  under  the  bill  will  be  en- 
titled lo  the  same  ri'medies.  but   under 


the  .s.ime  (  onditK-in.'^.  ,i;-  woi  k.s  treated 
on  or  after  .January  1.  1978.  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  1976  Copyright  Act. 
Thus,  all  works,  re^^ardless  of  the  date 
of  their  ci-eation.  are  treated  identi- 
cally. Thi^  l^^  p.ii't  H  ul<u  ly  impiirt.int  m 
connecliun  with  the  ht.it utdiy  damasc^ 
and  attorney's  fees  pruvKieci  for  in  sec- 
tions ,50^(c»(2i  and  505.  respectively  Foi- 
these  remedies,  the  requirement.'^  of 
.-.,')^'n  11.!  .t!'i'l,\'  in  pari  materia  to 
'  ii  ii:;r..il  r.'w;i-t  i  a!  ions  and  to  situations 
wti.'ir  only  .1  r'T.fW.U  rctri.stration  is 
..4.',ii:!,-,i. 

Tii;.'  II  reauthorizes  the  National 
Film  Pre.'-t'iAation  Boaid  tor  .i  pnioil  ol 
)  years  from  the  (hitc  of  enact mcnl  Au 
important  component  of  the  title  is  a 
.-^tudy  to  be  conducted  by  the  Librarian 
of  Congress  not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  concerning  the 
1  aiicnt  state  of  film  pre.servation  and 
ichioi'ation  activities.  That  study  shall 
include  an  examination  of  the  concerns 
of  private  organizations  and  individ- 
uals involved  111  the  collection  .md  use 
of  films  abandoned  by  their  copyright 
owners,  including  training  and  edu- 
cational film.s. 

Title  III  repeals  the  reciuircment  th.it 
the  Copyright  Office,  every  5  years,  re- 
port to  Congress  the  extent  to  which 
section  108  of  title  W'll  governing  the 
conditions  under  which  library 
photocopyinRT  is  permissible — has 
achieved  its  intended  purpose  of  bal- 
ancini«r  the  rights  of  creators  and  the 
needs  of  users.  The  Copyright  Office 
has  already  delivei-ed  two  comprehen- 
sive reports  to  Congress  under  this  pi'o- 
vision.  There  is  agreement  by  those  af- 
iected  by  section  108  that  furthci-  stud- 
ies are  unneces.sary. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
passing  this  important  legislation.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

□   12.50 

.\li  BROOKS.  .\Ir.  ."'^pecikcr.  1  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  and  the  Sen- 
ale  bill. 

The  pi-evious  (juestion  was  ordered. 

The  SPK.^KKR  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazz(.ii.Ii.  The  <)uestion  is  on  the 
.imendmenl  m  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  w.is  if.id  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  ,i  mntion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  talde. 


N.KTKiNAI.  DKFKN.'-;!-:  AT'IHOKIZA 
TIDN  ACT  F01-;  FI.SCAL  YEAR  1993 
'Vh<-  .•^!'I-:.\KFK  pio  icmpoj-e,  Pursu- 
,tn!  to  IL'iist'  RrsolutKjn  -ITI  .md  rule 
XXIII.  the  Ch.iir  dcrhufs  the  House  in 
till'  f'nmnv.iN-f  Mt  the  Whole  House  on 
;hc  .■<•,,•.■  .  :  ':..  r:.;on  for  the  further 
Lonsi.in.i'iM!!  ,.;  'tir  bill.  H.R.  .5006. 
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Accordingly,  the  House  i-esolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R. 
,5006'  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1993  for  militai'y  functions 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  to  pre- 
sci'ibe  military  personnel  levels  for  fis- 
cal year  1993.  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  .Mr.  Cox  of  Illinois.  Chairman  pro 
tempore,  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  hill. 

The  CH.-\IRM.-\N  pro  tempore.  When 
the  CommiMee  ol  the  Whole  rose  on 
Wednesday.  June  3.  1992.  amendment 
No.  9  printed  in  part  II  of  House  Report 
102  545  had  been  disposed  of. 

It  is  now  m  order  to  consider  amend- 
ment No.  5  printed  in  part  I  of  House 
Repiyil  102  .515, 

.aiMK.MiV.  ■■:%•;'.    .ts    M^'DlKIKD.   OKKKKKD   BY 
MK    .\S1>IN 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
an.endment  may  be  consideied  m  the 
modified  form  that  I  have  piaeed  at  the 
ilesk. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  win  designate  the  original 
amendment. 

The  text  of  tlie  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  .■^.sii.N;  .At.  ihe 
end  of  division  A  (page  203.  line  14).  insert 
the  followint;  r.fw  t;t':p 

TITLE  XII— NUCLEAR 
NONPROLIFERATION 
SK(     1201    SHORT  TITLE. 

This  iiile  may   be  cited  as  the    'Nuclear 
Threat  Reduction  Act  of  !992". 
SKC.  1202.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS. 

It  IS  l.^ie  sense  of  the  Conirress  that — 

(li  the  proiiferaiion  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  threats  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  in  the 
post-Cold  war  era; 

i2)  nuclear  non proliferation  policy  of  the 
United  States  should  seek  to  limit  both  the 
supply  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  demand 
for  nuclear  weapons  and  should  undertake  to 
reduce  the  existing  threat  from  nuclear  pro- 
liferation: 

(3i  the  Secretai-y  of  Defense  should,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  President  and  in  coordi- 
nation with  the  Secretary  of  State,  actively 
assist  in  United  States  nuclear  nonprolifera- 
tion  policy,  emphasizing  activities  such  as 
improved  capabilities  to  detect  and  monitor 
nuclear  proliferation,  to  respond  to  nuclear 
terrorism,  theft,  and  accidents,  and  to  assist 
with  interdiction  and  destruction  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  material. 

SE(  .  1203.  REFHiRT  ON  nEI'.\RTMFNT  OF  DE 
FENSE  NONFROI.IFERATION  ACTTM 
TIES. 

(a)  I'HKi'ARATioN  OK  REPORT.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  named  in  subsection  (di 
a  report  describing  the  role  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  with  respect  to  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  policy.  The  report  shall— 

(i)  address  how  the  Secretary  intends  to 
integrate  and  coordinate  existing  intel- 
ligence and  military  capabilities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  with  the  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  policy  of  the  United  States: 
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(2i  identify  existing  capabilities  within  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Department  of 
State,  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
detect  clandestine  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
grams, to  respond  to  nuclear  terrorism,  nu- 
clear accidents,  or  theft  of  nuclear  mate- 
rials, and  to  assist  with  interdiction  and  de- 
struction of  nuclear  weapons  and  materials, 
including  a  description  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  unified  combatant  commands  have 
incorporated  a  nonproliferation  mission  into 
their  overall  mission  and  how  the  Special 
Operations  Command  mipht  support  the 
comm.anders  of  the  unified  and  specified 
commands  in  that  mission:  and 

i3i  consider  the  appropriate  role  of  the  De- 
fense .Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
D.ARPAi.  the  Department  of  Energy,  the 
.Aims  Control  and  Disarmament  .Agency,  the 
{)n-Site  Inspection  Agency,  and  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  providing  technical 
assistance  and  support  for  the  efforts  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  with  respect  to  nu- 
clear nonproliferation, 

ibi  Cr«RDiNATioN  With  Othkk  .Agencies.- 
The  report  shall  be  prepared  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  President  and  in  coordination 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  heads  of 
other  appropriate  departments  and  agencies. 

(CI  Si'HMi.ssioN  OK  Report.  The  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  la;  shall  be  submitted 
not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  .Act.  The  report  shall  be 
submitted  in  unclassified  form  and.  as  nec- 
essar.v.  in  classified  form 

id)  Committees  To  Receive  Report.— The 
committees  of  Congress  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a I  are— 

(1)  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  and 

(2)  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate 

SEC     1204.  NCCI.EAR  NONPROLIFERATION  TE(  H- 
N01,(M.Y  INITIATm: 
U1I    DARPA    NLCl.K.^h    PkOi.iKKK.M  l"N    Mu.S- 

ITORING  Rkse.'iRCH  Progr.^m.-'I  1  i  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  acting  through  the  De- 
fense Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency, 
shall  continue  to  develop  new  nonprolifera- 
tion technologies  under  the  Nuclear  Pro- 
liferation Monitoring  Research  Program  of 
that  agency. 

(2i  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fi.scal  year  1993  for  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  De- 
fense Agencies,  in  addition  to  any  other 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  Act.  $20,000,000  for  nonproliferation 
technology  programs  of  the  Defense  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency,  as  follows: 

(.A I  For  proliferation  detection  and  other 
technologies  (including  ultra-sensitive,  port- 
able radiation  sensors  and  improved  methods 
for  effluent  analysis  for  remote  sensing). 
$15,000,000. 

(Bi  For  seismic  stations  and  arrays  to  de- 
tect low-level  nuclear  testing.  $5,000,000. 

(b)  Dep.^rtment  ok  Energy.— There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fis- 
cal year  1993  for  the  Department  of  Energy, 
in  addition  to  any  other  amounts  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act,  $40,000,000  for 
nuclear  nonproliferation  detection  tech- 
nology and  other  p.'-ojects  and  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  as  follow^s: 

1  '    For    verification    control    technology. 
$20,000,000.  of  which— 

i.Ai  $18,000,000  is  in  addition  to  the  amount 
authorized  under  section  3104(a)(2i:  and 

(Bi  $2,000,000  is  in  addition  to  the  amount 
authorized  under  section  3104(c)(2i. 

i2i  To  enhance  other  Department  of  Energy 
programs  with  application  to  problems  of  nu- 


ili'iir  piDlilorntioii.  nuclear  siilety.  or  iiu 
I  It'll  I  sei  uiity.  $20,000,000.  to  hf  ;iV!illjil)lf  tor 
piDiji'iini.s  such  as  tln'  loinplction  of  t.lie  nu- 
clear nonpiolifoiatioii  iiit'oimatioii  iiptwork. 
constriH  tloii  of  the  Nudeiii-  Siifenuaitls 
Ti'ihiiolonv  I-iil>  af  I,os  Alamos  Nafioiial 
LalxMiilorv.  liiid  fuixllim  for  NKST  tniiniim. 
icseaii  h  anil  (li'velopmenl.  and  e<(Ulptnt'nl . 

(CI    OKi'.sirniNc    RKDl'friDN.     The    iiinount 
proviili'il   111  secl.ion   KM  for  procurement  for 
till-   l)<'feiise  AMoncles   is  hereby   retluced   Ijy 
$(i().()00.0<>o 
SEC.      I2U .       isiiliX\M(i\\i        miiim:      s.^n 

riioj  111  icxMiiN  \i  1 1\  I  iif  ^ 
lai  iNTKli.NArniNAl.  Kl-KOK'rs.  The  t'oimress 
em  ouriines  Ihe  Secretaiy  of  Uefen.se  l,o  par 
ticipale  lullvely  In  Unifeil  State.s  efforts  to 
stem  the  prolllVralion  of  nuclear  weaiwns. 
To  that  end.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Presidenl  and  In  coordi- 
nation with  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  may 
spend  not  to  exceed  J-IO.OOO.OOO  during  fi.scal 
year  1993  for  inteinational  nonproliferatlon 
activities  such  as  the  Ibllowintc 

(li  Financial  support  for  and  technical  co 
operation  with  international  oiKunlzations 
such  as  the  United  Nations  Special  t.'ommis- 
slon  on  Iraii  ami  the  Iniernatioiial  Atomic 
Kneiny  AKency.  to  suppoit.  more  a«Kiessive 
full  scope  safeiruards  and  verification  ol  the 
Nuclear  Non  piolileratlon  TreaLv.  including; 
in  kind  contributions  of  Department  of  De- 
fense personnel,  equipment,  trainiim.  and 
othei-  forms  of  assistance. 

(2)  CollalKirative  international  nuclear  se- 
lurity  and  nuclear  safely  project.s  to  combat 
the  threat  of  nuclear  theft,  terrorism,  or  ac- 
cidents. Incliidiim  joint  emeiKency  response 
exercises,  technical  assistance,  and  Irainlni;. 

CJl  Kfforts  to  improve  international  coop 
erative  monitoriiiK  of  nuclear  proliferation 
through  joint  technical  piojects  and  im- 
proved Intellinence  sharing. 

(ij)  (••iJNiiiNC.  The  President,  to  the  extent 
provided  in  an  appropriations  law.  may  dur- 
um fi.sial  year  1993  transler  to  the  appro- 
priate Defense  accounts  funils  for  the  pur- 
|)()scs  of  this  section  in  amounts  not  to  ex 
teed  SlO.OOO.tXX)  from  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year 
199:}  or  from  balances  in  workiim  capital  ac- 
counts. The  provisions  of  subsections  (rt)i2i. 
(bi.  ic).  anfl  Id  I  of  sei  lion  221  of  the  Soviet 
Nuclear  Threat  Kediiction  Act  of  1991  (title 
II  of  Public  I,aw  102  :>2«)  shall  apply  with  re 
spect  to  the  pro»;ram  under  this  .section  in. 
the  .same  manner  as  they  apply  to  iictivilies 
vmder  part  H  of  that  Act. 

Ill  Dkikhmination  uv  DiitKri'ou  oi'  OMB. 
No  funds  may  be  obliwatetl  durlnu  fiscal  .year 
199:}  lor  the  piomam  under  this  section  un- 
less exf)en(liiures  for  that  promam  durlnw 
tisial  year  199:?  have  been  determined  by  the 
Dire,  tor  of  the  Office  of  MaiiaMement  and 
Huduet  to  be  counted  auainst  the  defen.se 
catenoiy  of  the  disiret  ionary  spending  limits 
lor  fi.scal  year  1!)9;J  (as  defined  in  section 
601iai(2i  of  the  Con^;|■essional  Buiket  .Act  of 
1971 1  for  purpo.ses  of  pan  C  of  the  Halanceti 
Hiidiret  iind  Kmemencv  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985. 

nil  RKi'dicriNc.  Ri:(ji'ii{i:mi:nt.s.    iii  Not  less 
than   1.5  days  before  any  obligation  of  funils 
under  this  .section,  the  President  shall  trans 
mil  to  the  Cionuress  a  report  on  the  proposed 
obllnatlon.  Kach  such  rep<irt  shall  specify 

(Ai  the  account,  buduet  activity,  and  |xir- 
ticular  promam  fiom  which  the  funds  pro- 
posed to  be  obliualed  are  to  be  derived  and 
the  amount  of  the  proposed  obliKalion:  and 

(Bi  the  activities  and  forms  of  assistance 
for  which  the  President  plans  to  obligate 
such  funds. 

i2>  Not  later  than  M  days  after  the  end  of 
each  quarter  of  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994.  the 


(  (  )\(,l<l  nM(  )\  \l      Kl  (  (  )1<1)       II!  )l    N| 
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President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  ji 
report  of  the  activities  to  reduce  the  nuclear 
proliferation  threat  carried  out  under  this 
section.  Kach  report  shall  .set  forth  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(Ai  Amounts  spent  for  such  activities  and 
the  puipo.ses  for  which  they  were  sp<'nt. 

(B»  The  source  ot  the  funds  obllKated  for 
such  activities. 

(C'l  A  description  of  the  parlit  liKit ion  of 
the  Deijartment  of  Defense,  and  the  partici- 
pation of  other  novernment  agencies  In  such 
activities. 

(Dt    A    description    of    the    activities    for 
which  the  funds  were  spent. 
SEC.  I20«.  SOVIET  WEAI'ONS  DESTKl'CTION. 

(al  KlNlil\i'.s      The  fonuiess  finds 

(1 1  that  programs  established  under  the  So 
Viet  Nucleai'  Threat  Redui  lion  Act  of  1991 
(title  II  of  Public  I,aw  102  228i  will  contiib 
ute  siunificantly  to  the  destruction  of  weap 
oils  of  mass  ilestiuclion  of  the  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  the  leikKlion  of  t  he 
threat  from  such  weaiKjiis  and  the  potential 
for  their  proliferation;  and 

(2i  that  it  is  in  the  national  secuiity  inter 
esfs  of  the  United  States  to  continue  to  re- 
duce the  threats  from  the  hune  weapons  ar- 
senals of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  to  pro- 
tect awainst  the  potential  piol iteration  of 
these  weapons  and  the  mateiials  removed 
from  them,  as  well  as  the  potential  hazards 
lesullinn  from  the  fault.v  storatte  of  those 
weapons  or  materials. 

(b)  Al>liirioNAl.  Kl'NhlNC.  ill  Section  221(ai 
of  the  Soviet  Nuclear  Threat  Reduction  Act 
of  1991  (title  II  of  I'ublic  Law  102  228:  105 
Stat.     169.')i     is    amended     by     sliikiiiK     out 

$4tK).U()0.0()()'  and  insertint;  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$6.S0.0O0.O0O'. 

(2)  Section  221(ei  of  such  Act  is  amended 

(A)  by  insertiiik;  'for  fi.scal  year  1992  or  fis- 
cal year  1993"  after  "under  imrt  B": 

(Bi  by  lnserlln>f  "for  that  fiscal  year"  after 
"for  that  proKi'ain":  anil 

(Cl  by  striking  out  "for  fiscal  year  1992" 
and  insertiiii,'  in  lieu  thereof  "for  that  fistal 
year". 

(CI  TKCHNirAi.  Ri;visi(i\s  ici  Piiti.ic  I, aw 
102-229.     Public  Ijiw  102  229  is  amended 

(ll  in  section  108  (105  Stat.  1708i.  by  strik 
iuK  out  "contained  in  11, R.  :J«07.  as  passed  the 
Senate  on  November  25.   1991"  and  in.sertliiK 
in  lieu  thereof  "(title  II  of  Public   I^iw   102 
228)":  and 

i2 1  in -section  109  1 105  Stat.  1708i 

(Al  by  strikiiiK  out  "II. R  :<807.  as  ijassed 
the  Senate  on  November  25,  1991"  and  in.sert- 
inu  ill  lieu  thereof  "Public  I,aw  102  228  (105 
Stat.  Ifi96)":  and 

iBi  by  striking  (ait  "ol  II. R.  :««)7". 

Tho  CHAIRMAN  pio  Icmpoiv.  The 
Cloik  will  icport  the  amendment,  as 
modilied. 

'I'hf  C'leik  foad  as  follows: 

Amendment,  as  modified,  offered  by  Mr, 
AsriN  At  the  end  of  division  A  (pane  203. 
after  line  Hi.  insert  the  following  new  title' 

TITLK.XII     NUCLKAR 
'  iNPROMKKRATION 
SK      i.iii    --lie  lur  TITLE. 

This   title   nuvy   be  cited   as   the   "Nuclear 
Threat  Reilu.ii.in  A^  i  .n  t'»fi2". 
SEC.  1202.  SKN.'^I    m    '  oM.Kl  S.S. 

It  is  the  .sell.--.-  1.1  1  111-  >  .in'.:iess  that 

(1)  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
one  of  the  inost  .serious  threats  to  the  na- 
tional .security  of  the  United  States  in  the 
lx)st-Cold  war  era: 

(2i  nuclear  nonproliferatlon  policy  of  the 
United  Stales  should  seek  to  limit  both  the 
supply  of  nuclear  weaiHjns  and  the  demand 


for  nuclear  weapons  and  should  undertake  to 
reduce  the  existing  threat  from  nuclear  pio- 
lifeiation: 

i3i  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should,  under 
the  Muldame  of  the  President  and  in  coordi- 
nation  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  actively 
assist  in  United  States  nuclear  noiipiolifera 
tion  policy,  emphaslziiik'  activities  such  as 
improved  capabilities  to  detect  and  monitor 
nuclear  proliferation,  to  res|)ond  to  nuclear 
terrorism,  theft,  and  accidents,  and  to  assist 
with  interdiction  and  destruction  of  nucleai 
weapons  and  material:  and 

111  in  a  manner  consistent  with  United 
states  nuclear  nonproliferation  policy,  the 
Department  of  Defense  should  maintain  a 
.  leilible  military  lapabilily  to  track  and  re- 
spoml  to  nil.  !•■  .1  I"  ..hi...  ,1 1,1.1 

SEC*.     120:1.     KM'llHI      .IN     1.K1'\HIM1\!      ..|      \,^ 
h  I-  N--I-       \Ml     111-  |.  Mi  I  Ml  \  I      (II      IS 

y  ifi.>    Ni  isiii.  II  II  I  li  \  1 1. 1\     \i  M\  I 
1 II  s 

(al      Pl(i:i'AliAli().S      Kl-      Hl.l'OHl,       i'lli-      .Se. 

retary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Kn 
emv  shall  jointly  submit  to  the  committees 
of  (.'oiiKie.ss  named  ifi  subjection  (dl  a  report 
describing  the  role  ol  the  Department  of  De 
fen.se  and  the  Department  of  Knerny  with  le- 
spect  to  nuclear  nonproliferation  iwlicy.  The 
report  shall 

(ll  address  how  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretary  of  Kneru.v  intend  to  inte- 
mate  and  ( oorilinate  exislinw  intelligence 
and  military  capabilities  of  the'Deparlnienl 
of  Defense  and  the  intelllKence  and  emer- 
wencv  response  capabilities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Knei'tjy  with  the  nuclear  non 
piolileratlon  policy  ol  the  United  SUit.es; 

i2i  identify  existing'  capabilities  within  the 
Depiirtnienl  of  Defense  and  the  Department 
of  Knernv  to  detect,  and  monitor  tlandestine 
nuclear  weapons  proKiams.  to  respond  to  nu- 
clear terrorism,  nuclear  accidents,  or  theft 
of  nuclear  materials,  and  to  assist  with 
Interdiction  and  destruction  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  materials,  includlnu  lor  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  a  description  of  the  decree 
to  which  the  unified  combatant  commands 
have  incorporated  a  non  proliferation  mis- 
sion into  their  overall  mission  and  how  the 
Sjx'cial  Operations  (.'ommand  miuht  sup|)ort 
the  conntianders  of  the  unified  and  sp«Hifie(l 
commands  in  that  mission: 

i3)  consider  the  iipproprinte  role  of  the  De- 
fense Advanced  Research  Protects  Agency 
(DARPA).  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency  and 
other  Department  of  Defense  agencies  as 
well  as  the  Department  of  Knerny  and  other 
departments  aiul  agencies  in  providing  leih- 
nical  a.ssistance  and  support  for  the  efforts  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Depart 
iiieiit  of  Kneruy  with  respect  to  nuclear  non 
proliferation;  and 

(4 1  identify  existing  mechanisms  for  inte 
uratini,'  Department  of  Defense  and  Depart 
ment  of  Kneiny   nonproliferalion   activities 
with   tho.se  ot  other  departments  and  a«en 
cies  and  recommend  ways  to  improve  com- 
munication and  collaboration. 

(bi  CiMtitiiiNA'iKiN  With  Othku  Ac.knciks. 
The  report  shall  be  preiiared  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the   President  and   in  coordination 
with  the  Secretary  of  Sate  and  the  heads  of 
othei'  appropriate  departments  and  agencies 

(cl  Si'iiMissio.v  OK  RKroiir.  The  report  re 
quired  b.v  subsection  (ai  shall  be  submitted 
not  alter  than  180  days  aft.M  the  date  of  the 
enaitment  of  this  Act.  The  reiKiit  shall  be 
submitted  in  unclassified  form  and.  as  nec- 
essar.y.  in  cla.ssifled  form. 

(d)  CoMMiTTKi-:  To  Rkckivk  RKPoicr.  The 
committees  of  ConKiess  referred  to  in  sub- 
.section  (a)  are 

(1)  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  Com- 


mittee on  Knei^y  and  Commeice  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and 

i2)  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreifin  Relations  of  the 
Senate. 

'-K      Uill    M  (  1  I- AK  MIM'KOI  IKHtMUIV   TKI  II 
MM  (X,^   IMIl  \ll\K 

lul'    l).\Kr.\    .Nl.rl.F.AU    I'UHI.II.  IHA  I  iiiN    .MllN 

iioiiiNc  Rkskauc'H  Pk(k:ham.-(1  I  The  Sec- 
retary of  Delen.se.  acting  through  the  De- 
fen.se  Advanced  Reseaixh  Projects  Agency, 
shall  continue  to  develop  new  nonprolifera- 
tion technoloKies  under  the  Nuclear  Pro- 
liferation MonitorinK  Research  Program  of 
that  ak'ency. 

i2i  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1993  for  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  De- 
fense Agencies,  in  addition  to  any  other 
amounts  for  the  Defen.se  AKencies.  in  addi- 
tion to  any  other  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  Act.  $20,000,000  for  non- 
proliferation  technoloMV  proRiams  of  the  De- 
fense Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency,  as 
follows: 

(A)  For  proliferation  detection  and  other 
technoloMies  (includini;  ultra-.sensitive,  port- 
able radiation  sensors  and  improved  methods 
lor  effluent  analysis  for  remote  sensing). 
$15,000,000. 

(B)  For  .seismic  stations  and  arrays  to  de- 
tect low-level  nuclear  testing.  $5,000,000. 

(b)  Dki'akm'mknt  ok  Knkuov.  Thoie  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fis- 
cal year  1993  tor  the  Departmenl  of  Kneiry. 
in  addition  to  any  other  amounts  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act.  $10,000,000  for 
nuclear  nonpiolifeialion  detection  tcch- 
noloKy  and  other  projects  and  activities  of 
the  De,jartmeiit  of  EnerKy  as  follows; 


(ll 


verification    control    technoloK.v. 


$20,000,000,  of  which 

lAi  $18,000,000  is  in  addition  to  the  amount 
authoriz.'.l  umler  section  3104ic)(2i;  and 

(B)  $2,000,000  is  in  addition  to  the  amount 
authorizeil  under  section  3104(c)(2). 

(2)  To  enhance  other  Department  of  Kner«y 
programs  with  application  to  problems  of  nu- 
clear proliferation,  nuclear  safety,  or  nu- 
clear security,  $20,000,000.  to  be  available  for 
programs  such  as  the  completion  of  the  nu- 
clear nonproliferation  information  network, 
construition  of  the  Nuclear  Safenuards 
Technology  Lab  at  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory,  and  funding  for  emergency  re- 
sponse training,  re.search  and  development, 
and  equipment. 

(c)  OKKSi.rrriNO  Rkhuci'Iiin.  The  amount 
provided  in  .section  104  for  proi  uremenl  for 
I  lie  Defen.so  Auencies  is  hereby  reduced  by 
.St,l).(KKl.(l(XJ 

-I  I  IJir,         IN  1  h  liN  N  I  llIN  \l         M  (    I  t    Mi        MIS 

I'lidl   11-KlCM  ION  Al    I  l\  1  I  It  .-- 

(a)  INIKKNATIDNAI.  Kl' HMt Is.  Tile  Congress 
encouratjes  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Knerny  to  participate  actively 
in  United  .States  efforts  to  stem  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons.  To  that  end. 
the  Secretaiy  of  Defense  and  the  Secretiiry 
of  KlieiKV.  under  the  truidance  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  in  coordination  with  the  Secretaiy 
of  Stale,  may  spend  not  to  exceed  a  total  of 
$10,000,000  iluriiw  fiscal  year  1993  for  inter- 
national nonproliferatlon  activities  such  as 
the  followiim' 

(ll  Support  for  and  technical  cooperation 
with  lelevanl  inlornational  oiM^aniziitions 
(such  as  the  International  Atomic  Enert4y 
Anency  and  the  United  Nations  Special  Com- 
mi.ssion  on  Iraqi  to  support  more  effective 
inteinational  safenuards  and  innovative  de- 
tection and  verification  techniques,  includ- 
int;  in-kind  contributions  of  personnel, 
equipment,  training,  and  other  forms  of  as- 
sistance. 


(2)  Collaborative  international  nuclear  se- 
curity and  nuclear  safety  projects  to  combat 
the  threat  of  nuclear  theft,  terrorism,  or  ac- 
cidents, includinjj  joint  emeixency  response 
e.xercise.s.  technical  a.^isistance.  and  training. 

(3)  Efforts  to  improve  international  coop- 
■lative  monitorinK  of  nuclear  proliferation 

through  joint  techniial  projects  and  im- 
proved iiitelliMence  sharint,^ 

lb)  FU.NDlNG  KOH  Fl.SCAI.  YKAK  1993.  -Ill 
There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  this  section,  in  addition  to  any 
other  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  this  Act.  $40,000,000. 

(2)  The  amount  proviiie.t  in  section  104  for 
procurement  for  the  Defense  Ajrencie.s  is 
hereby  reduced  by  $40,000,000, 

IC)  DKTKHMINA  TION   HY   DIKKCTOK  OK  0MB.- 

No  funds  may  be  obliuated  during  fi.scal  year 
1993  for  the  prouram  under  this  section  un- 
less expenditmes  for  that  pioKiam  during 
fiscal  .year  1993  have  been  determined  b.v  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  ManaMement  and 
Budget  to  be  counted  at;ainsl  the  defense 
category  of  the  discretionary  si»ndinK  limits 
for  fiscal  year  1993  (as  defined  in  section 
601(a)(2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974)  for  purposes  of  part  C  of  the  Balanced 
Buduel  and  Emert4ency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985. 

(d)  RKroKriNO  RKyUIHKMKNTS.  (1)  Not  less 
than  15  days  before  any  oblitiation  of  funds 
under  this  section,  the  Sei  fetjir.y  of  Defense, 
in  coordination  with  the  Secretary  of  En- 
er«y.  shall  transmit  to  the  lommittees  of 
Con>;ress  named  in  .subsection  (ei  a  report  on 
the  proposed  obliKalion.  Each  such  report 
shall  s|X!cify 

(A)  the  account,  budset  activity,  anil  par- 
ticular proMfiam  from  which  the  funds  pro- 
posed to  be  obligated  are  to  be  derived  and 
the  amount  of  the  proposed  oblination;  and 

(Bi  the  activities  and  toitiis  of  assistance 
for  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  plans  to 
obligate  such  funds. 

(2)  Not  later  than  .JO  days  after  the  end  of 
each  quarter  of  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994.  the 
SecretJiry  of  Defense,  in  coordination  with 
the  Secretary  of  Energy .  shall  transmit  to 
the  committees  of  Contjress  named  in  sub- 
section (e)  a  report  of  the  activities  to  re- 
duce the  nuclear  proliferation  threat  carried 
out  under  this  section.  Each  report  shall  set 
forth  the  following: 

(A)  Amounts  spent  for  such  activities  and 
the  purpo.ses  for  which  they  were  spent. 

iB)  A  description  of  the  participation  of 
the  Departmenl  of  Defense,  and  the  partici- 
pation of  other  government  aKencies  in  such 
activities. 

(Cl  A  description  of  the  activities  for  which 
■  he  funds  wore  spent. 

(e)  CoMMrn'KKs  To  Rkckivk  Rkkokt.  The 
committees  of  Conj^iess  referred  to  in  sub- 
sections III  1(1 1  and  (il)(2)  are 

(1)  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
Committee  on  Forei>;:n  Affairs,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ener^,^v  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives:  and 

|2)  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreiyn  Relations  of  the 
Senate. 

SEC.  1206.  SOVIK  1  WKAI>ONS  DESTRUCTION, 

la)  flM.lM;;-       I'.''   i '.Jiii;ri'ss  fiini.-J 
111  that  pronraiiis  established  under  the  .So 
Viet  Nuclear  Threat   Reduction   Act  of  1991 
(title  II  of  Public  Law  102  228 1  will  conlrib 
ute  simiificanlly  to  the  destruction  of  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  of  the  stales  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  the  reduction  of  the 
threat  from  such  weapons  and  the  potential 
for  their  proliferation; 

(21  that  it  is  in  the  national  security  inter- 
ests of  the  United  .States  to  continue  to  re- 
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duce  the  threats;  from  the  hu«re  weapons  ar- 
senals of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  to  pro- 
tect aKainst  the  potential  proliferation  of 
the.se  weapons  and  the  materials  removed 
from  them,  as  well  as  the  potential  hazards 
resulting  from  the  faulty  storage  of  those 
weapons  or  materials;  and 

(3i  that  the  threads  to  nuclear  safety  and 
security  de.scribed  in  section  211  of  the  So- 
viet Nuclear  Threat  Reduction  Act  of  1991 
(title  II  of  Public  Law  102  228;  105  Slat,  1693) 
remain  of  urncnt  concern  and  that  additional 
resources  are  necessary  to  meet  these 
threats,  particularly  in  areas  such  a-s  safe 
and  secure  storage  of  fissile  material,  dis- 
mantlement of  missiles  and  launchers,  and 
the  destruction  of  chemical  weapons. 

(bi  Additionai,  Funding.-  (1)  Section  221(a) 
of  the  Soviet  Nuclear  Threat  Reduction  Act 
of  1991  (title  II  of  Public  Law  102  228:  105 
Slat,  1695 1  is  amended  by  strikint;  out 
"$400,000,000"  and  inserlint?  in  lieu  thereof 
"$650,000,000". 

(2)  .Se.tion  221(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  insertinK  "for  fiscal  .year  1992  or  fis- 
cal year  1993"  after  "under  part  B"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "for  that  fiscal  year"  after 
"for  that  promam";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "for  fiscal  year  1992" 
and  in.sertinn  in  lieu  thereof  "for  that  fiscal 
.year". 

(c)  Tkx:hnicai.  Rkvisions  to  Pum.ic  Law 
102-229.  -Public  I,k1w  102  229  is  amended  - 

(1)  in  section  108  il05  St.iit.  1708).  by  strik- 
ing out  "contained  in  H.R.  3807.  as  passed  the 
Senate  on  November  25.  1991"  and  in.sertiiiK 
in  lieu  thereof  "(title  II  of  Public  I>aw  102 
2281";  and 

(2)  in  section  109  (105  Stat,  17081 

lA)  by  sUikint;  out  "H,R.  '3807.  as  passed 
the  Senate  on  November  26.  1991"  and  inserl- 
int4  In  lieu  thereof  "Public  Law  102-228  (105 
SUtt.  1696)":  and 

(B)  by  slrikini;  out  "of  H.R.  :W07". 

Mr.  ASPIN  (durint,'  the  reading').  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment,  as  modified,  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 

RhXOKl). 

The  CHAIH.MAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  retfuest  of  the 
Kentleinan  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  orij^inal  request 
of  the  trentlcman  froin  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  rit^ht  to  object,  it  is  m.v  under- 
standing the  amendment  at  the  desk  is 
the  later  version  that  had  been  aj^reed 
to  b.v  all  parties.  The  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  version  printed  in  the 
Rkcoku  are  t  hat: 

An  additional  point  has  been  added 
to  the  sense  of  ConK'ress  in  section  1202 
which  say.s  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense should  maintain  a  credible  mili- 
tary capability  to  track  and  respond  to 
nuclear  proliferation. 

The  report  required  in  section  1203 
must  be  submitted  jointly  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  F^neruy.  rather  than  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  alone. 

Reports  on  international  activities 
addressed  in  section  120,'j  will  be  sub- 
mitted b.v  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
the  four  relevant  committees  rather 
than  by  the  President  to  the  Conj,'ress. 

Point  one  under  section  1205  has  been 
reworded  to  make  this  assistance  more 
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broaiily  applicable  to  international 
nonprolifeiation  efforts. 

The  fundinur  mechanism  under  sec- 
tion 1205  has  been  simplified. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment 
that  was  printed  in  the  report  of  the 
Rules  Committee  was  an  earlier  ver- 
sion of  the  amendment  and  does  not  re- 
flect the  status  of  changes  that  had 
been  negotiated  and  agreed  to  by  the 
parties  involved— both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  on  the  Armed  Services  and  For- 
eign Affairs  Committees.  The  revised 
version  is  the  one  that  was  agreed  to 
by  all.  submitted  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee prior  to  their  having  met.  but  was 
not  the  version  printed  in  the  report. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  (if  objection. 

The  CHAIK.MAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  retjuest  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Asi'iN) 
that  the  amendment  be  modified? 

Thei'e  was  no  objection. 

The  OH.AIRM.^N  pro  tempore.  Docs 
any  Merribei'  iise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified? 

Ml-.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  A.spin)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  KYI.)  will  be 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  AsiMN]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  1  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  explain  a  little  bit  about  this 
nonprolifei'ation  amendment  that  I  am 
offering  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Aimed  Services,  and  also  on  behalf  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  F.a.s- 
CELL].  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Basically  what  we  are  doing  here  is 
putting  together  an  amendment  that 
addresses  the  new  nuclear  threat.  The 
new  nuclear  threat  is  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear weapons  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Third  World  countries,  terrorist  orga- 
nizations, or  whatever.  It  is  a  challenKC 
that  raises  very  serious  questions 
about  our  nonproliferation  efforts,  and 
this  is  an  attempt  to  get  an  agreement 
among  all  the  relevant  players  on  what 
we  ought  to  do  about  that  new  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  principally 
four  parts,  and  I  would  like  to  just 
briefly  outline  the  four  parts. 

First,  the  amendment  requires  a 
joint  Department  of  Defense-Depart- 
ment of  Energy  report  on  how  they  in- 
tend to  integrate  and  coordinate  their 
technical  intelligence  and  military  ca- 
pabilities    with     U.S.      nuclear     non- 


proliferation  policy.  We  need  to  get  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  Energy 
Department  much  more  involved,  much 
more  integrated  in  the  nonprolifera- 
tion effort.  We  hope  to  do  that  with  the 
first  part  of  this  amendment. 

Second,  the  amendment  also  provides 
a  nuclear  nonproliferation  technology 
initiative  to  enhance  detection  and 
monitoring  of  nuclear  proliferation.  A 
little  more  research  in  how  you  would 
detect  nuclear  capabilities  or  facilities 
overseas,  as  well  as  nuclear  materials 
or  weapons  that  might  be  covertly  im- 
ported into  the  United  States.  Ongoing 
research  in  prolifei-ation  technology 
has  shown  tremendous  promise,  and 
this  would  extend  that. 

The  third  part  of  this  amendment 
would  authorize  up  to  $40  million  to  en- 
courage greater  DOD  and  DOE  coopera- 
tion with,  and  participation  in.  inter- 
national nuclear  nonproliferation  ac- 
tivities, such  as  the  IAEA,  the  U.N. 
special  commission,  and  other  agencies 
that  have  had  a  lot  to  do  with  nuclear 
nonproliferation  efforts.  This  helps  to 
provide  them  a  little  more  technical 
support.  It  would  also  allow  joint  tech- 
nical projects  to  improve  international 
monitoring.  collaborative  Inter- 
national nuclear  security  and  nuclear 
safety  projects,  and  technical  coopera- 
tion and  support  for  international  or- 
ganizations. 

Finally,  the  amendment  provides  an 
additional  $250  million  in  transfer  au- 
thority for  the  dismantlement  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union's  nuclear  weapons 
and  missile  launchers. 

The  most  likely  source  of  prolifera- 
tion in  this  modern  era.  with  the 
breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union,  is  the  cre- 
ation of  new  nuclear  states  with  the 
breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  var- 
ious Republics.  Fissile  material  or 
weapons  themselves  being  stolen  or 
sold  on  the  black  market  is  the  second 
most  serious  source  of  proliferation. 
The  third  biggest  source  of  concei'n  is 
that  the  nuclear  scientists  who  work 
on  these  programs,  and  who  might  go 
to  work  for  bad  guys  like  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, or  Qadhafi.  or  otherwise  offer 
their  services  to  the  highest  bidder. 

This  money  would  go  to  counter 
these  dangers,  and  this  is  something 
that  we  have  already  done  in  past  leg- 
islation. It  would  add  a  little  bit  more 
money  for  these  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  object  to  the 
goal  of  this  amendment,  but  I  have  se- 
rious reservations  as  to  whether  the 
additional  funding  is  necessary. 

Section  1206  of  the  Aspin-Fascell 
amendment  provides  an  additional  $250 
million  for  dismantlement  assistance 
to  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Last  year  the  Congress  agreed  to  ap- 
propriate $400  million  in  dismantle- 
ment aid.  provided  that  the  Common- 
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wealth  of  Independent  States  [the  CIS] 
complied  with  the  following  condi- 
tions: 

First,  making  a  substantial  invest- 
ment of  its  resources  for  dismantling 
or  destroying  nuclear  weapons.  It  is 
doubtful  that  that  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

Second,  foregoing  any  military  mod- 
ernization program  that  exceeds  legiti- 
mate defense  requirements  and  fore- 
going the  replacement  of  destroyed 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Clearly 
that  goal  has  not  been  satisfied. 

The  other  goals  we  simply  do  not 
know.  Foregoing  any  use  of  fissionable 
or  other  components  of  destroyed  nu- 
clear weapons  in  new  nuclear  weapons; 
facilitating  U.S.  verification  of  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction;  complying 
with  all  relevant  arms  control  agi-ee- 
ments;  and  observing  internationally 
recognized  human  rights.  Wo  simply  do 
not  know  about  those. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  $400  mil- 
lion has  been  used  today.  Now  we  want 
to  provide  an  additional  $250  million  in 
this  amendment.  .\m\  that  is  the  es- 
sence of  my  question.  Can  it  be  spent 
wisely? 

On  April  10.  Secretary  Eagleburger 
certified  to  the  Congress  that  Russia. 
Belarus,  and  the  Ukraine  have  com- 
plied with  the  intent  of  last  year's  law 
The  administration's  certification  is  ai 
best,  in  my  opinion,  an  amateur  assess- 
ment of  compliance  of  the  criteria.  It 
is  an  advocate's  view,  not  an  objective 
analysis. 
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We  all  want  the  democratic  elements 
of  the  former  Soviet  Union  to  succeed, 
but  this  certification  that  was  supplied 
is  too  charitable  to  the  hard-liners  who 
have  too  much  to  say  about  what  oc- 
curs, particularly  in  the  Republic  of 
Russia,  and  who  still  exercise  consider- 
able influence  there. 

For  example,  when  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  visited  Rus- 
sia earlier  this  year,  officials  admitted 
to  the  Senators  that  a  strategic  weap- 
ons modernization  program  was  under- 
way, and  there  are  several  references  in 
this  Senate  report,  dated  January  31. 
to  that  effect. 

For  example,  just  to  cite  a  note  or 
two.  one  knowledgeable  Russian  offi- 
cial conceded  that  the  strategic  weap- 
ons modeinization  program  was  under 
way.  One  well-informed  source  indi- 
cated that  continuing  modernization 
programs  stemmed  from  conservatives 
within  the  military  industrial  complex 
who  are  still  concerned  with  maintain- 
ing parity  with  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cording to  this  source,  modernization 
would  continue,  even  if  Boris  Yeltsin 
ordered  its  cessation. 

General  Butler.  commander  of 
Stratcom.  has  indicated  that  Russian 
modernization  of  the  SS-25  continues, 
and  we  also  know  that  modernization 
of  the  SS-18  continues. 
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Even  the  Eagleburtjor  report  ((nihl 
not  deny  continued  modorniziition.  It 
a.ssertetl  only  that  the  strategic  mod- 
ernization has  slowed  down,  not  that  it 
had  stopped. 

Many  will  argue  that  the  production 
i.s  merely  a  result  of  inertia  in  Russia. 
And  I  guess  the  (|uestion  I  have  is:  Are 
wf  really  .serious  about  the.se  condi- 
tions? 

When  I  visited  Moscow  earlier  this 
year,  leading  a  delegation  of  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Russian  officials  admitted  that  pluto- 
nium  production  continued  at  two  re- 
actor sites. 

Mr.  Veilikov  and  Mr.  Volsky  both 
i(>cogni/,ed  that  the  coiuiniied  produc- 
tion of  fissile  material  for  inclusion  in 
new  warheaiis  was  contraiy  to  the  con- 
ditions that  we  had  imposed  on  the 
fir.st  $100  million.  And  the  I'lesident's 
own  arms  conti'ol  compliance  report 
note's  that  since  1930,  the  formei-  Soviet 
Union  has  not  been  in  compliance  with 
the  Biological  and  Toxic  Weapons  Con- 
vi-ntion  (BWCj.  The  Eagleburger  report 
notes  that  Russia  is  lagging  in  imple- 
mentation of  the  convention.  That  is  a 
ver.v  generous  description  of  theii'  ac- 
tivities. Cle.arly  Russia  is  not  in  com- 
pliance.- 

My  question  is.  again,  why  do  we 
apply  conditions  if  a  reasonable  effort 
is  not  going  to  be  made  to  comply?  We 
have  the  report  of  the  delegation  that 
I  lead,  which  describes  in  more  detail 
the  response  to  Russian  officials,  indi- 
(  aling  that  there  was  a  violation  of  the 
conditions  that  we  ha<l  required  in  last 
yeai's  bill. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  the  compliance  re- 
port for  the  fiscal  year  1992  Defense  au- 
ihorizivtion  bill.  .Just  to  (|UOte  a  line  or 
two  frotn  it.  "Russia  has  not  explicitly 
accepted  President  Bush's  challenge  to 
limit  its  ICBM  <leve]opment  program 
to  a  single  warhead  ICBM."  It  Koes  on 
to  note  that  they  continue  to  modern- 
ize the  SS  18  and  SS  25. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  is  that  the 
authoi-  of  the  amendment  and  t  he  rest 
of  us  on  the  committee  and  in  the  Con- 
gress are  going  to  have  to  be  much 
firmer.  I  think,  in  ensuiing  that  the 
conditions  that  were  insisted  on  in  last 
year's  bill  be  satisfied  to  insist  upon 
the  proper  implementation  of  this  pro- 
mam.  Because  the  implementation  of 
this  proM:ram  is  so  impoi'lant.  so  criti- 
cal to  ensure  that  these  weapons  are 
dismantled  and  that  the  issues  of  nu- 
clear safety  that  the  chairman  dis- 
cussed are  met  with  a  high  degree  of 
support  from  the  United  States.  I  sup- 
ported this  bill  last  year  and  certainly 
do  not.  object  to  the  additional  support 
lor  the  program  this  year,  although, 
again.  1  question  whether  this  addi- 
tional money  is  necessary.  This  is  the 
kind  of  effort  that  we  have  got  to  sup- 
port. It  is  the  kind  of  effort  that  makes 
the  next  amendment,  that  of  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mav- 
KOiii.KSl.   totally   unnecessar.v.  because 


we  are  going  to  be  able  to  achieve  the 
goals  through  this  kind  of  positive  pro- 
gram. 

1  have  one  question  that  1  would  like 
to  pose  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. Some  have  suggested  that  this  bill, 
providing  for  this  assistance  in  nuclear 
dismantlement  and  other  nuclear  safe- 
ty activities,  actually  in  some  way  rep- 
resents aid  to  the  foimer  Soviet  Union. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  to 
respond  to  that  (luestion  that  has  been 
raised. 

Mr.  ASl'lN  .Ml.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  W'iscon.'^iii 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Ml.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  answer  is  that  it  does  not.  The 
money  is  to  be  used  to  help  dismantle 
and  to  do  away  with  nuclear  warheads 
and  nuclear  fi.ssile  material  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  but  it  is  not  money  that 
goes  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  not  aid 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  for  people  working  for  the  U.S. 
Oovernment  that,  will  a.'isist  in  this 
piogram. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  1  could 
ask  a  further  question,  much  of  this 
money  is  basically  to  continue  to  pay 
U.S.  officials  or  to  have  officials  who 
would  be. paid  by  the  United  States  to 
perform  this  activity,  and  also,  whei'e 
construction  activities  are  necessary, 
to  have  U.S.  funds,  to  the  extent  pos- 
silile.  go  to  U.S.  contrai'tors  who  would 
perform  this  work:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  continue  to  yield,  the  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  For  all  of  these  reasons,  as 
I  said.  I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to 
proceed  with  this  kind  of  activity. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
I'lom  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mi-. 
KYL)  and  the  chairman  a  question  or 
two.  if  I  may. 

The  chairman  mentioned  that  the 
Soviet  arms,  the  brain  drain.  Soviet  ex- 
perts to  Third  World  nations  is  a  prob- 
lem and  a  severe  problem  we  are  going 
to  face. 

1  would  just  ask  the  gentleman  if  this 
amendment   addresses  this  problem  in 

anv  way 

Mr.  ASI'IN  Ml .  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  continue  to  yield,  the 
thing  that  the  administration  has  been 
proposing  and  working  on  to  address 
this  issue  is  the  science  center  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  announced  in  col- 
laboration with  the  German  Govern- 
ment. We  do  not  have  any  additional 
money  in  t  his  bill  for  that  center.  It  is 
a  $25  million  project,  the  United  States 
share  is  25  million.  I  forget  now  what 
the  German  portion  of  that  is.  but  that 
was  the  major  initiative  in  terms  of 
employing  the  nuclear  scientists  who 
otherwise  would  be  unemployed. 
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.Mr  HI'N1'1:H  .Ml  .  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  add. 
for  the  gentleman,  an  additional  $10 
million  was  made  available  for  the 
.same  kind  of  activity  in  the  Ukraine. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  m.v  time. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ma.ssa- 
.husetts  I  Mr    M.-WKOUI.KS). 

Mr.  M.-\VR()ULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  two  distinguished 
chairmen.  Their  efforts  in  the  area  of 
nonproliferation  are  commendable. 

In  my  judgment  this  amendment  hits 
the  nail  on  the  head.  The  best  method 
of  addressing  the  spreading  prolifera- 
tion threat,  is  not  by  building  up  our 
forces  or  developing  new  weapons  sys- 
tems. The  most  effective,  and  by  far 
the  most  economical  wa.v  of  defeating 
this  threat,  is  by  bolstering  our  non- 
proliferation  efforts. 

Yes.  the  cold  war  is  over.  But  face 
the  facts:  unless  we  act  now  the  threat 
of  loose  nukes  will  only  t^iow.  And  so 
may  the  unchecked  production  of 
fissile  material.  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
the  only  wa.v  to  counter  the.se  threats 
is  by  a  stronger  nonproliferation  pol- 

i<-y. 

I  know  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  find  it  re- 
pulsive to  be  providing  aid  to  our 
former  enemy.  And  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  some  say  we  can  not  afford  to 
send  more  money  overseas.  My  col- 
leagues, we  cannot  afford  to  not  pro- 
vide these  funds.  Nonproliferation.  it  is 
the  key  to  strengthening  our  national 
securit.v. 

Further,  we  must  continue  to  develop 
better  technologies  for  detection  and 
monitoring  nuclear  material  produc- 
tion. We  can  not  exiMict  to  fight  this 
new  war  without  the  necessary  weap- 
ons. This  is  how  we  won  the  cold  war. 
and  this  is  how  we  must  fight  the  pro- 
liferation war.  The  Aspen- Fascell 
amendment  gives  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  the  United 
Nations  the  ammunition  they  need  for 
winning  the  fight. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  a  worldwide  end  to  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons  and  ma- 
terial. Please  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Ht'NTKKJ. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
very  briefl.y. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  things  that 
has  been  developed  by  the  committee 
and  by  the  information  that  we  have 
received  is  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  what  the  chairman  said  with 
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i('.s|HM;t.  1,1)  the  Row  of  l,(<<hnit;jil  p<?oplc 
Dill,  ol"  ilu"  Sovirl  Union  Into  positions 
of  I'lnploynicnt  with  tiMTorisi  nations 
iiMd  with  I  host-  who  iuv  not  j^oinn  to 
use  nui'li'iii'  power  in  a  I'csponsiblf 
nianiuT. 

I  would  ask  Ihc  cli.iirmail  ol  I  he  Sul) 
roniniiltfu-  on  Invi'sliKationK.  hciMiise 
this  is  ritiht  on  taixi-t  with  what  he 
thinks  thf  <lir»H;tion  we  need  to  no  is.  if 
we  could  hold  .some  hearing's  in  which 
we  could  try  to  come  up  with  some  way 
to  assist  the  administ  rat  ion  in  leims  of 
chilling;  or  deli'rrliii,'  this  flow  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  Third  World  nations  ol 
some  of  thell'  hesi   technical  people? 

Mr.  MAVROULKS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTKH.  I  yield  to  the  >fen- 
tleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROULKS.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I 
woiilil  he  very  delm'hltMl  to  talk  with 
the  uetil  leman  first,  and  then  certainly 
with  the  staff  memhers  The  t,'enl  leman 
and  I  have  discussed  this  issue  and 
other  issues  on  many  other  o<;casions.  1 
would  he  delighted  t,o  sit  and  chat  with 
the  tjeiitleman. 

Lot  us  place  a  format  In  front  of  us. 
h't  us  find  out  where  the  Slat*-  Di'iKirt- 
ment  is  comint^  fiom.  and  I  would  be 
dc'lik'hted  to  accommodate  not  onl.y  tht? 
k'entleman  hut  other  Members  who 
would  riMiuest  a  hearing'. 

Mr  HUNTKR.  Mi  Ch.iirm.in.  1  thank 
I  he  Kent  Icm.iii 

D  i:no 

Mr  KYL.  Mr.  (Chairman,  subject  to 
the  caveat  thai,  wt;  art-  Koinn  to  have  to 
continui-  to  monitor  the  e.xp<'nilit.ure  of 
this  money  very  rarefull.v  to  be  sure 
that  it  is  properl.v  spent.  I  urue  m.v  col 
leatiues  to  support  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  1 1  me. 

Mr.  ASIMN.  .Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  u'etit  leman  from  Okla- 
homa |.Mr.  McCUKDVl, 

Mr,  McCUIlDY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ris«< 
in  stionu  support  of  the  Aspin-l«'asccdl 
amendment,  which  would  provide  addi- 
tional moneys  for  nonproliferat  ion  ac- 
tivities within  the  Depiirlriielits  of  De- 
tense  iind  KrK'iry  and  an  addit  tonal  S2M 
million  in  transfer  authority  for  the 
dismaiit  lemeiil  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
launchers  in  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Although  the  cold  war  may  have 
ended  and  the  Sovi(U  nuclear  threat 
has  diminished,  the  thr<>at  of  nuclear 
proliferation  still  exists.  Investments 
in  technology  development,  for  detec- 
tion and  monitoring'  of  nuclejir  pro 
lileration  activities  are  essential.  Port- 
able radiation  ilelectors  and  satellite 
verification  and  compliance  are  two  ex- 
.unples  of  promising  lechnolotfies 
which  remain  underfunded. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  continue  to 
lead  t-he  effort  in  stemming  nuclear 
proliferation  ai-tivities.  we  must  ( on- 
I  Inue  tr)  eiK'ouratre  the  Depart nienls  of 
Defense  and  lOiier^y  to  inleuriit,i'  their 
activities      with      our      nuclear      iioii 


proliferation  polii-y.  invest  In  hi>fh- 
payoff  monitorintr  and  dotei;tion  tech 
nolot;ies.  and  stri-nuthen  international 
coofx'ration  in  nonproliferation  ai-tivi- 
ties,  such  as  those  at  International 
Atomic  Kncik'V  Agency, 

The  former  Soviet  Union's  nuclear 
arsenal  is  still  an  attrai^tive  oppor- 
tunity foi'  anxious  buyers  in  such  coun- 
trlos  as  Iran  and  Libya.  The  additional 
authoriwition  provideil  in  this  amcmd- 
ment  will  help  ensure  that  thi;  former 
Soviet  UnUjn's  nu<:lear  iirsenal  is  dis- 
mantled In  a  safe  effe(!t,ive  manner. 

This  amendment,  under.scores  the  im- 
portant role  the  United  States  must 
continue  to  i)lay  In  stemmiiitr  nuclear 
weapons  pi'oli fetation  lhi(jut,'hout  the 
world.  I  urw'^  this  amendments  a<lop- 
tion  on  hot h  sides  of  \hc  aisle. 

Mr    ASPIN    Mr    Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  K<''ifli'man  from  Wash 
inulon  |Mr    DlcKsj, 

Mr  DICKS  Mr,  Chairman,  I  com- 
iiuMid  the  chairman  of  t  he  Armed  Serv- 
ices Commltti-e  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ploricla  |Mr  K,\si'KM,|.  chairman 
of  the  (.'ommlttee  on  Kort'k'n  Affairs, 
for  the  amendment, 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  the  Aspin-Pascell  amendment  to  as- 
sist th«'  former  Soviet,  Union  in  dis- 
mantllrik'  nutrlear  weapons, 

Tht!  concern  over  proliferation  from 
the  nuclear  weapons  and  technn-al  ox- 
jiertlse  is  well  founded,  and  that  is  why 
this  amendment  is  an  important  con- 
tinu.it  ton  of  the  effort  liej,Miti  last,  year 
to  take  advanta>;e  of  United  States 
teohni(!al  oxin^rtlse  to  foster  the  dis- 
mantlement of  nucW'ar  weapons  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  Hut  a  set:on(i  nu- 
clear (^hallont,'e  still  exists  In  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  The  challen^'e  of 
nuclear  reactor  safety  in  Kaslern  Ku- 
vnyyc  and  the  former  .Soviet  Union  poses 
a  world  threat,  I  ,im  joinini,'  Mr  Stakk 
and  Mr.  MiCiikdy  in  offering  an 
amendment  to  H.R,  .OOOG.  to  focus  at- 
tention on  this  erltit  al  problem  of  nu- 
clear reiu^tor  .safety,  This  puts  the  Con- 
uress  on  record  in  support,  of  bilateral 
.irid  multilaliMal  initiatives  to  address 
this  challenu'e.  as  well  as  re(|uirint:  the 
administration  to  provide  an  imme- 
(liat<>  as.se.ssmeni  of  this  situation,  with 
a  description  of  iriitiativt's  and  actions 
contemplated. 

I  was  attionw  the  first  Americans  to 
visit  Chernobyl  after  the  1986  accident 
I  Si-vw  fii'st  hand  the  devastation  it 
caused,  up  to  $:i')2  billion  in  monetary 
damau^es,  and  leavini,'  more  than  1  mil- 
lion people  livini;  on  land  contami- 
nated with  radiatitm.  There  are  cur- 
rently Ki  Chernobyl  type  RMMK  reac- 
tors still  in  operation  in  the  former  So- 
viet Union  republics  with  the  .same  de- 
slk'n  flaws,  poor  construction,  and  out- 
d.itcd  protedures  that  wore  evident  at. 
(■hernobyl.  The  rec('nt  leak  of  a  Kiaph- 
ite  nuclear  iea<'tor  near  St.  Petersburji. 
alont,'  with  the  incidents  in  Buluaria 
and  other  emeri^mu  tuitions,  has  hi«h- 
liu'hled   the   horrific   potential   of  what 


Maurice  Stronnr.  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  Confercni'e  on  Kn- 
vironment  and  Development  character- 
ized as  "Forty  Chernob.yls  waltintj  to 
hapix-n".  .Alexi  Yablokov.  President 
Yeltsin's  environmental  adviser,  has 
stated  that  "in  reality  they  are  no  less 
dangerous  than  nuclear  wi>apons". 

Currently,  there  aie  plans  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  two  nuclear  science 
ceiiti-rs  In  Kiev  an<l  Moscow;  yVi  mil- 
lion has  been  set  aside  for  these  cen- 
ters, and  a  major  responsihilit.v  of 
these  ccntei-s  will  be  to  foster  nuclt^ar 
reactor  safety  in  the  emeiLMtiu  Repub- 
lics, T'his  amendment  i-ompb-ments  my 
amendment  to  address  this  issue,  I 
commend  Mr.  A.simn  and  Mr.  F.ASCKl.i. 
for  theii-  continued  support  for  addiess- 
inif  the  nuclear  dismantlement. 

I  stront^l.v  uiKO  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Aspin-Kascell  amendment. 

.Mr,  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask.  if 
I  he  <  hairman  would  not  object,.  I  as- 
sume that  we  could  have  an  effort 
mayb<,'  in  the  appropriations  process  to 
use  resources  to  help  deal  with  the 
problem  of  how  we  can  oiXMate  and 
work  with  the  St>viet8  on  how  the.y  op- 
erate these  reactors  more  safely.  an<l  I 
think  this  is  an  important  issue. 

Mr.  STARK,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
u'entleman  yield? 

Mr,  DICKS.  1  yield  to  the  lientleman 
from  California,  who  has  been  a  co- 
sponsor  of  our  effort , 

Mr,  STARK  Mr.  Chairman,  1  thank 
the  tcentlcmaii  for  .vieldin«:  and  just 
wanted  to  a.ssoclate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks and  thank  the  dislin>,'ulshed 
^rentleman  from  Wiishintjton  foi-  his  ef- 
forts in  I  his  noble  mat  ter 

Mr,  FASCELL  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  ol  the  AspmFascell  amendment  and 
urge  its  bipartisan,  if  not  unanimous  adoption 
Simply  stated,  this  amendment  provides  the 
House  with  an  opportunity  to  bring  greater 
clarity  ol  purpose  and  scope  to  United  States 
worldwide  nonproliferation  ellorts 

For  the  last  47  years,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  been  engaged  in  a 
costly  and  relentless  nuclear  arms  race  which 
once  neared  the  precipice  of  global  nuclear 
confrontation  at  the  time  ol  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  We  were  not  alone  in  this  race.  Great 
Britain  and  France  also  acquired  nuclear 
weapons,  as  did  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  These  acknowledged  nuclear  weapons 
states  formed  what  many  arms  controllers 
called  the  club  ot  five  but  as  we  all  know, 
there  are  other  nations  who  have  longstanding 
nuclear  ambitions. 

We  know  for  instance  that  India  and  Paki- 
stan possess  the  capabilities  to  engage  in  a 
smaller  but  much  more  volatile  nuclear  arms 
race  on  the  Asian  subcontinent  We  were 
equally  dismayed  to  discover  the  robust  nu 
clear  aspirations  ol  the  renegade  government 
of  Saddam  Hussein  m  Iraq  We  remain  con 
cerned  over  the  prospects  ol  North  Koreas 
potential  to  seek  admittance  in  the  nuclear 
club.  We  have  similar  concerns  with  other  na- 
tions throughout  the  global  community  as  well 

This  amendment  goes  a  long  way  in  ad- 
dressing those  concerns.   In  this  regard,  the 


Aspin-Fasceli  .aniendment  is  straiqlittorward  m 
purpose  The  amendment  seeks  to  reduce  the 
nuclear  threat  ihat  confronts  the  United  States 
and  otheis  in  the  posicold  war,  postgult  war  II 
environment  This  environment  retains  tDoth 
risk  and  opportunity  The  risk  lies  in  shirking 
our  responsibilities  to  strengthen  U  S,  non 
proliteralion  policies  at  a  time  when  !tie  oppor- 
tunity is  bright  in  seeking  deep  reductions  in 
worldwide  nuclear  stockpiles  and  capabilities 
The  opportunity  also  lies  m  lacing  our  respon 
sibilities  to  do  whatever  we  can  in  order  to 
prevent  the  nuclear  genu  tor  emerging  from 
his  Dottle  in  other  parts  ol  the  world.  Adoption 
ol  this  amendment  achieves  that  purpose 

This  amendment  contains  several  practical 
steps  which  will  help  advance  US,  nuclear 
nonproliferation  efforts.  Specifically,  this 
amendment: 

Delineates  lines  of  authority  concerning  US 
nuclear  nonproliferation  policy — by  establish 
ing  policy  guideline  authority  Irom  the  Presi 
dent,  and  then  with  greater  coordination  be- 
tween the  Secretaries  ot  State  ano  Defense  to 
refine  and  implement  those  policies. 

Specifies  the  need  tor  improved  coordma 
tion  on  nuclear  nonprolileration  policy  between 
all  concerned  Government  departments  and 
agencies,  particularly  the  Department  ot  De- 
fense IDOD],  the  Department  ol  Energy 
|DOE|.  and  the  Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  1DARPA|, 

Allocates  that  S60  million  be  spent  by  DOb, 
DARPA.  aiid  other  Defense  agencies  on  non 
prolileration   technology   programs  to   improve 
detection,  veriticalion.  safety,  and  security. 

f  urther  authorises  an  additional  S40  million 
in  linancial  support  and  in  kind  assistance  dur 
inq  fiscal  year  1993  for  international  non 
prolileration  activities  such  as  those  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA] 
and  the  United  Nations  Special  Commission 
on  Iraq  lUNSCOM]: 

Amends  the  Soviet  Nuclear   Threat  Reduc 
tion  Act  ol   1991,  thereby  allowing  remaining 
unspent  lunds  from  the  S400  million  author 
ized  in  that  act  to  be  spent  past  the  October 
199?.  deadline,  and  into  fiscal  year  1993;  and 

Adds  an  additional  S250  million  in  luture 
funding  for  nonproliferation  and  disarmament 
activities  with  the  newly  independent  republics 
of  the  former  Soviet  Union  in  addition  to  rolling 
over  that  S400  million  into  the  new  fiscal  year. 

Thus,  the  Aspin-Fascell  amendment  rep- 
resents new  thinking  and  a  new  approach  to 
ttie  problem  of  prolileration  It  represents  a 
significant  effort  to  a  larger,  more  comprehen- 
sive, and  continuing  nonprolileration  etioii 
which  resulted  from  the  end  of  the  cold  war 
and  that  ot  the  second  Persian  Gulf  war 

In  this  regard,  the  Commiitee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs has  attempted  to  spearhead  this  nuclear 
nonprolileration  effort  by  authorizing  lunds  last 
year  and  again  this  year  for  disarmament  and 
nonproliferation  activities  with  the  former  So 
Viet  Union  The  committee  also  legislated  nu 
clear  nonprolileration  sanctions  which  were 
vetoed  by  the  President,  and  expanded  upon 
nonprolileration  efforts  beyond  that  of  nuclear 
proliferation  to  include  all  weapons  ot  mass 
destruction,  conventional  weapons  systems 
defined  as  major  defense  equipment,  and  b> 
legislation  lurther  implementing  and  strength- 
ening the  missile  technology  control  regime 

We  have  all  been  witness  to  the  extraor 
dinary  changes  that  have  occurred  throughout 


the  global  community  since  the  lall  ol  the  Ber 
lin  wall.  These  changes  continued  to  occur  at 
a  rapid  pace  in  both  1991  and  in  1992,  These 
changes  and  fluctuation  mandate  that  U.S  for- 
eign policy  and  arms  control  policy  must  be 
fundamentally  and  almost  continually  reas- 
sessed New  directions  and  priorities  must  be 
set  il  the  United  States  is  to  reassert  its  lead- 
ership position  and  successfully  meet  the  new 
security  challenges  ol  the  next  decade.  We 
must  avoid  a  return  to  cold  war  mentalities 
and  forge  a  consensus  of  new  thinking  on  the 
problems  of  the  future. 

In  this  time  ol  momentous  changes,  the  pro- 
liferation ol  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and 
their  related  technologies  has  emerged  in  the 
eyes  of  Congress  as  a  serious  threat  to  our 
own  security  and  to  international  security  and 
global  stability  The  new  world  order  of  the 
l990's  certainly  has  not  eliminated  the  de- 
mand tor  nuclear  weapons,  ballistic  missiles, 
even  chemical  and  biological  weapons.  In  lact. 
one  could  reasonably  argue  that  the  thirst  tor 
such  capabilities  is  on  the  rise.  We  see  evi- 
dence ol  this  in  the  persistent  desire  to  ac- 
quire such  capabilities  in  regional  troublespots 
such  as  the  Middle  East,  the  Korean  penin- 
sula, and  potentially  elsewhere 

The  collapse  ol  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  re 
suiting  internal  economic  and  political  instabil- 
ity there  has  created  an  ominous  challenge  lor 
nonprolileration  efforts.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Congress  acted  quick- 
ly and  effectively  to  try  to  assist  Russian  and 
other  nev^ly  independent  republics'  efforts  to 
dismantle  their  nuclear  and  chemical  weap- 
ons, as  well  as  to  prevent  brain  drain  from 
former  Soviet  states  to  would  be  proliferators. 

In  November  1991,  the  Congress  responded 
to  these  unprecedented  developments  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  ano  passed  legislation — Public 
Law  102-28— which  authorized  the  President 
to  utilize  up  to  S400  million  to  assist  the 
former  Soviet  Union  in  the  destruction  of  their 
nuclear  and  chemical  weapons  This  legisla- 
tion established  guidelines  and  purposes  for 
which  these  funds  could  be  utilized. 

In  March  1992.  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  passed  a  bipartisan  legislative 
initiative  to  establish  a  nonproliferation  and 
disarmament  funo.  H.R  4549,  which  address- 
es the  security  challenges  and  arms  control 
and  disarmament  opportunities  of  the  postgull 
war  and  postcold  war  era,  not  only  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union  but  worldwide. 

An  illustrative  list  ol  the  challenges  dem- 
onstrates the  need  to  reduce  the  prolileration 
threat  from  all  over  the  world  of  all  types  ol 
weaponry  Here  are  but  a  few  of  the  prolitera 
tion  challenges  we  continue  to  face  today 
Iraq's  continued  desire  to  maintain  and  rebuild 
Its  military  capabilities.  North  Korea's  nuclear 
weapons  program;  what  appears  to  be  a  typi- 
cal business  as  usual  arms  sales  to  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Chinese  missile  sales  to  Saudi  Ara 
bia,  Syria,  and  Iran:  and.  India  and  Pakistan's 
continued  nuclear  weapons  programs. 

While  this  initial  ellort  was  modest  in  scope, 
only  S/S  million,  it  granted  the  President  dis 
cretionary  authority  to  provide  training,  person- 
nel, and  equipment  m  support  ol  bilateral  and 
multilateral  eltorts  to  halt  the  proliferation  ol  all 
types  ol  weaponry  The  Aspin  Fascell  amend- 
ment is  a  legislative  initiative  along  the  same 
lines  as  this  nonprolileration  and  disarmament 
fund,  H.R   4549 
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In  closing,  I  would  advise  my  colleagues 
that  the  Aspin-Fascell  amendment  is  a  com 
prehensive  approach  to  the  problem  ot  future 
prolileration  In  this  regard,  the  Aspin  Fascell 
amendment  is  a  genuine  attempt  to  achieve 
real  arms  control  through  the  implenientation 
ol  solid  nonproliferation  policies  that  will  make 
the  world  a  much  more  safer  place.  For  these 
reasons,  Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  the  unanimous 
adoption  ol  this  important  amendment 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Chairman,  in  the 
wake  ol  the  allied  victory  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  collapse  ol  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Unit- 
ed States  laces  new  national  security  and 
arms  control  challenges  and  opportunities 
One  of  the  most  pressing  threats  to  inter- 
national security  and  global  stability  is  the  pro- 
lileration ol  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and 
related  technologies 

Last  November,  the  Congress,  recognizing 
the  threats  in  this  area  and  the  unprecedented 
developments  in  the  Soviet  Union,  authorized 
and  appropriated  S400  million  to  assist  former 
Soviet  republics  in  their  efforts  to  destroy  nu- 
clear and  chemical  weapons 

In  adopting  this  legislation,  the  Congress 
made  funds  available  to  facilitate  the  transpor- 
tation, storage,  saleguarding,  and  destruction 
of  nuclear  and  other  weapons  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  its  republics  and  any  successor  enti- 
ties, and  to  assist  in  the  prevention  of  weap 
ons  prolileration  To  date,  the  administration 
has  notified  the  Congress  of  its  intent  to  obli 
gate  approximately  Si 35  million  ot  the  S400 
million 

In  a  modest  attempt  to  build  upon  this  im 
portant  legislation.  Chairman  Fasch  i  and  i  m 
troduced  H  R    4549.  a  bill  to  establish  a  non- 
proliferation  and  disarmament  fund    The  pur- 
pose of  this  new  security  assistance  account 
is  to  provide  the  President  with  additional  dis 
cretionary   authority   to  transfer   funds   specifi 
cally   for  the   purpose   of   supporting   bilateral 
and  multilateral  etforts  to  hall  the  proliferation 
ot  conventional  arms  and  weapons  ol   mass 
destruction, 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  H  R  4549  will  be 
incorporated  into  the  Soviet  aid  bill  which  the 
House  will  consider  later  this  year  Further  i 
would  note  that  the  funds  made  available 
under  the  amendment  we  are  now  considering 
can  be  used  to  support  the  purposes  o'  H  R 
4549 

It  IS  with  this  purpose  in  mind  that  I  stronglv 
support  the  amendment  before  us  which  fu' 
ther  addresses  nonproliferation  efforts  and 
gives  the  President  the  authority  to  transfer  up 
to  an  additional  S250  million  to  assist  in  the 
dismantlement  and  destruction  ol  nuclear  and 
other  weapons  in  the  former  Soviet  Union 

In  addition,  it  is  possible  that  the  President 
could  utilize  the  funds  made  available  under 
this  new  authoiity  to  support  other  projects  in- 
cluding: 

Immediate  payment  ot  United  States  sup- 
port to  IAEA  and  consideration  ol  special  sup- 
plements to  strengthen  IAEA  etforts  in  Iraq 
and  elsewhere. 

Additional  assistance  to  the  United  Nations 
for  the  destruction  ot  Iraqi  arms  production 
and  warlighting  capabilities. 

Computer  and  communication   link   support 
to  the  multilateral  conventional  arms  restraint 
regime.    Permanent    Five    and/or    United    Na 
tions: 


Development  ol  MTCR  data  exchanges 
among  member  states,  soliciting  formal  Rus- 
sian membership  in  the  MTCR  and  funding  of 
working  groups  to  support  and  bolster  the 
MTCR, 

Research  and  development  projects  to  con- 
vert United  States  and  Soviet  military  infra- 
structure to  civilian  purposes; 

Exchanges  bringing  Russian  scientists,  en- 
gineers, managers  and  technicians  to  the  Unit- 
ed Slates  to  learn  aspects  of  our  nuclear  safe- 
guards and  chemical  dismantlement  and  disar- 
mament process; 

Technical  assistance  to  countries  such  as 
Argentina  to  dismantle  their  missile  program; 

Site  survey,  technical,  and  engineering  as- 
sistance to  the  Russian  chemical  weapons  de- 
struction program. 

Funding  lor  UN  factfinding  work  on  CW/ 
BW  use; 

Technical  and  equipment  support  to  en- 
hance the  monitoring  of  demilitarized  zones 
established  pursuant  to  US.  and/or  U.N. 
peacekeeping  efforts;  and 

Joint  proiects  with  the  Russian  defense  in- 
dustry and  Russian  scientists  lor  peaceful 
commercial  purposes  including  arms  control 
verification  and  nonproliferation  purposes,  and 
environmental  cleanup. 

In  closing.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Commit- 
tees on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Armed  Services 
were  able  to  agree  on  the  language  of  this 
amendment  and  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment. 

.Mr.  AsriN.  Ml .  Chiiirman,  I  liavc  no 
Dioic  ic(iu<'.sts  for  tinif.  und  I  .vi''l<l 
hack  Ihi'  biihincf  of  in.v  tinic. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  t»>rnpoi<"  (Mi. 
C'DX).  'I'ho  (luoslion  is  on  the  amend- 
riKTit.  offeifd  b.v  the  gentleman  from 
Wiscon.sin  |Mi-.  AsimnI.  as  niodifiod. 

The  (lucstion  was  taken:  and  tlic 
C'haliinaii  pi'o  t.i'mpoif  announced  that 
the  a.ves  ap|)eai'e(i  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DUKIUN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
matid  a  recorded  vote,  and  peiidint;  that 
I  make  the  point,  of  order  that  a 
(|Uoi'um  is  not  pi-eseiil.. 

The  CHAIUMAN  pro  tempore.  Kvi- 
dent  l.v  a  (|Uorum  is  not.  present.  I'ursii- 
ant.  to  t.lie  provisions  of  clause  2  of  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  redu<'e  Lo  a  minimum  of.")  minutes 
the  period  of  lime  within  which  a  vote 
l),v  (dectronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  lie 
taken  on  the  pt-ndinK:  (lut^stioii  follow- 
ing the  (|uoi'um  call.  Members  will 
iccord  I  heir  presence  b.v  el4'i;troni<:  de- 
viie. 

The  <-all  was  taken  b.v  electronic  de- 
vice. 

The  lol lowing  Memheis  i-esponded  to 
t  heir  iiami's: 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Four 
hundred  and  six  Members  have  an- 
swered to  their  names,  a  quorum  is 
present,  and  the  Commit t(<e  will  re- 
sume its  business. 

HI CniiDKl)  VOTK. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
pendintf  business  is  the  demand  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  |Mr.  DukuinI 
for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  This  is 
a  .')-minute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  t  here  were    a.ves  356.  noes  54. 
not  voting'  2-1.  as  follows: 
IKoll  No.  1601 
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iiiiinent.  as  modified. 


was 


Messrs      Hi 
COCK,    Zf.l.l 
1-H.-\NKS    ,^! 
liI.II.l-;V.    .til. 

vote   1 1  (Jill       .1' 

So  the  .tnic 
agreed  lo. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  aliove  recorded. 

I'KHSONAI.  KXPl.ANATION 

Mr  BRUCE.  Mr  Speaker,  earlier  today, 
having  been  unavoidably  detained  in  a  ;^ee! 
ing  with  the  President,  I  missed  rollcall  vote 
159  and  rollcall  vote  160  Had  I  been  here  I 
would  have  voted  present  on  rollcall  vote  159 
and  "Aye"'  on  rollcali  vote  160    i  ask  that  the 


preceding  statement 
RtCOHO  immeaiately 
and  160 

The    CHAIR  M.-\N 
Cox  of  l!liii<)i>'     I; 


De     inseriea     m 
lollovving    roHcalls 


the 
159 


pro    lempoi'e    (Mr. 

IS  now  in  order  to 
consider-  amendnif^nl  No.  6  printed  in 
part  I  of  House  Report  102  545. 

AMKNDMKNTOKKKRKD  MY  MH.  AUCOIN 

Mr.  AtiCOIN  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendiiicii' 

The  CHAIR.MAN  pio  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  desit^Miatc  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  anicndmiMit  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  oll'eied  b.v  Mr.  AuCoiN: 

At  the  end  of  sul)t)t.le  C  of  title  XXXI  (pane 
275.  aftei-  lino  26).  insei't  the  lollowinj^  new 
si^i-tion- 

SK  DlSMAVTl  KMFM   OK  I  .\(   1 1(  Al    M  (  l.KAK 

WK.VPONS. 

(it)  KKQLini';.Mi;.N-i'.  The  Setietaiy  ol  Kn- 
ei'tvy  shall  dismantle  all  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  of  the  United  States.  The  Secretaiy 
ol  Defense  .shall  transfer  all  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  In  the  inventoiy  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  lo  the  Secretary  of  Enei-ny  foi 
purposes  of  this  section.  Such  tiansfei-  shall 
be  canied  out  as  tapidly  as  practicable. 

(b)  Funding  limitation.- Effective  six 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  no  funds  available  to  the  Depait- 
ment  of  Defense  foi'  opeiation  and  mainte- 
nance may  be  obligated  foi-  tactical  nucleai 
weapons  othei'  than  for  expenses  necessaiy 
foi  tiansfeii'inu  such  weapons  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Knei'KV  puisuaiit  to  subsection  (a)  or 
foi-  interim  inactive  stoiaye  of  such  weapons 
pending  such  transfer. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempoi-e.  Is 
there  a  Mctiibci'  who  j-ises  in  opposition 
t  .1  t  111-  .uiif'tiilmt'ii'  " 

Ml  DICKINSON  .Ml.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  lo  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Fuisu- 
ant  to  the  rule,  the  K^entleman  from  Or 
e«-on  I  Mr.  AuCoin]  will  be  recotjnizcd 
for  10  minutes,  and  the  irentleman  from 
Alal)ama  |Mi'.  Dickinson]  will  be  i-ecot,'- 
nized  for  10  minutes. 
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The  Chair  reooKnizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuCOINj. 

I'DSSIULK  KXPANSION  OK  SAN  DIKGO  HOMKI'ORT 

By  unanimous  consent ,  Mi'.  Dym- 
ALLV  was  allowed  to  speali  out  of 
order. ) 

Mr.  DYMALl.V.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man very  much  indeed. 

Ml  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
t^entleman  fioin  Wisconsin  [Mr.  AsPiN]. 
and  the  M^entleman  from  California. 
iMi  HuNTKR]  for  permitting  me  to 
t.ikc  this  matter  up  for  just  1  minute. 

The  gentleman  from  California  IMr. 
H(iHHAii.-\cnKKl  today  will  offer  an 
■inii'ii'lm'-nt  for  me  which  deals  with 
the  Lon^,'  Reach  Naval  Shipyard.  This 
bipartisan  amendment  directs  the 
Navy  to  study  the  feasibility  of  ex- 
panding^ the  San  Dietjro  homeport  area 
to  include  Lon^'  Beach  and  San  Pedro 
ai-eas  This  amendment  will  allow  the 
L.iiiu  lieach  Naval  Ship.vard  and  other 
pi  I  vale  shipyards  to  bid  on  short-term 
repair  on  homcported  ships  in  San 
Dii'U'o. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  amendment  is 
prompted  by  lant^'uat^e  inserted  on  the 
subcommittee  level  which  prohibits 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  expand 
that  homeport  from  Lonij  Beach  to  San 
Dieffo. 

The  amendment  is  important,  not 
only  for  California  but  it  is  important 
for  the  entire  Navy,  the  entire  Nation, 
indeed.  It  is  predicated  on  the  principle 
of  free  competition,  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  our  economy. 

I  conclude.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  sayint? 
my  kcood  friend  from  San  Dietro  is  one 
of  the  strontjest  advocates  of  the  open- 
market  free  competitive  s.vstem  which 
we  are  askint?  the  Japanese  and  the 
Russians  and  Africans  to  adopt. 

I  thank  the  t^entleman  from  San 
Die^o  and  the  chairman  for  permittintf 
me  to  address  the  House  for  I  minute. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  offering  this  bipartisan 
amendment     together     with     Representatives 

D':^R'JAr,.  A^J[4^S(.t,  ana  RcjHRABACHER  to 
Dromote  ccnpetiiion  m  Navy  ship  repair  bid- 
Ging  ana,  "riore  imponantly.  to  ensure  the  sur- 
vival of  the  Long  Beach  Naval  Shi0var(3.  one 
ot  the  best  dudIic  shicvarcs  in  the  Uni;e(3 
Stales 

Section  1012  ot  'he  Dili  is  anticompetitive 
anc  if  enactea  will  perpetuate  a  history  of  Fed- 
eral cost  overruns  ano  an  inability  to  meet 
completion  dates 

Mr  Chairman,  sec'ion  1012  runs  counter  to 
the  interests  ot  Doth  the  Navv  ana  this  Na- 
'lons  taxoayers  I'  counterrfiines  the  eftorts  to 
reduce  defense  spending  as  our  Na'ior^  suf- 
fers an  econo-nic  recession  anc  ^n  'he  "iidst 
of  defense  downsizing,  ov  severely  restricting 
competition  for  the  maintenance  ot  our  iiee'  It 
will  restrict  bidding  on  all  shon-tern  shic  repair 
work  to  the  private  shipyards  m  San  Diego 
where  70  percent  of  the  west  coast  surface 
fleet  is  hoTieported  The  net  impact  ot  section 
1012  IS  to  oenv  worK  to  the  Long  Beach  Naval 
Shipyard  which  has  a  long  anc  consistent 
track  record  of  successfuliv  competing  with  the 
priva"e  sec'or  tO'  snon  terr^  work 
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Many  crucial  services  and  (acilities  lound  in 
the  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  are  not  avail 
able  In  the  private  shipyards  o(  San  Diego 
Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard's  Drydock  No  I 
IS  one  of  only  two  drydocks  on  the  west  coast 
capable  ol  docking  nuclear  aircraft  carriers 
Gen  Colin  Powell,  the  Chairman  ol  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Donald  Atwood.  L")eputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  have  staled  that  closure 
of  the  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  would  sen 
ously  degrade  drydock  capability  lor  all  large 
ships  in  the  southern  Calilornia  area  Alter- 
natives in  Hawaii  and  Wastiinqton  simply  can 
not  provide  the  services  lound  in  Long  Beach 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Long  Beach  Naval  Ship- 
yard over  the  last  3  years  has  been  a  linancial 
success  by  achieving  a  total  cost  savings  ol 
S99  .million  to  the  Navy  and  the  taxpayers  Ad 
ditionally.  while  Long  Beach  was  the  only  west 
coast  shipyard  awarded  a  meritorious  unit 
commendation  tor  excelling  itself  in  the  areas 
of  schedule  adherence,  linancial  performance, 
and  production  management,  the  record  ol  the 
private  shipyards  within  San  Diego  shows  at 
least  seven  schedule  delays  in  short-term 
work  during  fiscal  year  1991  ranging  between 
18  to  85  days  This  underscores  the  fact  that 
belore  homeporling  lurther  ships  in  San 
Uiego.  these  shipyards  cannot  complete  their 
workload  on  time  resulting  in  additional  costs, 
and  prohibiting  the  availability  ol  these  ships 
tor  lleet  use 

L  ong  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  provides 
shipchecks.  guarantee  and  customer  support 
work,  sell  help  habitability  assistance  and 
emergent  work  to  the  U  S  Navy  lleet  in  San 
13iego  on  an  on  call  basis  The  shipyard  has 
a  strike  tree  work  force  and  it  is  the  planning 
yard  lor  the  FFG  /  class  ships  and  supports 
the  private  shipyards  by  providing  accurate 
plans  and  drawings  prior  to  a  ship  undergoing 
an  availability  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  is 
the  only  shipyard  in  southern  Calilornia  with 
the  capability  and  expertise  to  accomplish 
sonar  dome  rubber  window  repair  and  re- 
placement. In  fact.  Long  Beach  is  presently 
doing  work  on  two  ships  in  San  Diego  under 
contract  to  private  shipyards  because  they  do 
not  have  the  facilities  or  the  qualilied  expertise 
to  do  the  necessary  complex  work  that  these 
ships  required  during  their  availability 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
findings  of  the  1991  Delense  Base  Closure 
and  Realignment  Commission  f^eport  to  the 
President,  which  Congress  tasked  the  |ob  ol 
making  recommendations  ol  saving  money  by 
closing  military  bases:  "The  Navy  should  ex 
pand  the  San  Dieqo  fiomeport  area  to  include 
private  repair  lacilities  now  in  the  I  ong  Beach 
area  "  '  *  " 

We  are  simply  asking  that  the  Navy  be  al 
lowed  to  study  ihi-  Km  it)ility  ot  expanding  the 
San  Diego  hDnupur'    ihm  io  include  the  Long 
Beach/San  I'ciin)  mi  aim  to  implement  the 
lindings. 

Mr.  ChairiMii  ihe  only  argument  against 
free  compelition  r.  the  qn.ility  ol  life  for  the 
sailors.    Long    IUm.  ti  '  .m    I'tjdro   is    only    98 

miles  from   San    iii''i;,i     l  hrrr   ,iri>     ilitMilv   two 

or  three  ottiei  h(ii:!i'i)ii(:',  wIih  ti  nu  knir  ■, hip- 
yards  farther  aw.iy  itum  I  imi.i  Mcach  and  San 
Pedro  These  incliidc  fviiimint.'.  1/0  miles, 
and  Nofldlk,  '.t.iifn  h.i.ini;  1  '-i  fiilt",  .iiuj 
Philadelphia,  and  (.hail«j:.!oii.  ami  Jack;,on 
ville,  200  miles 
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If  denying  competition  to  the  Long  Beach 
Naval  Shipyard  were  to  result  in  its  eventual 
closure  then  all  aircraft  carriers,  large  amphib- 
ious and  replenishment  ships  would  be  forced 
to  leave  southern  Calilornia  lor  drydocking. 
The  nearest  alternative  drydocks  are  at  Puget 
Sound,  1,500  miles,  and  Pearl  Harbor.  2.600 
miles.  The  resulting  crew  relocation  and  family 
separation  would  cause  a  ma|or  degradation 
in  the  quality  ol  lite  for  the  crews  of  these 
ships  By  including  the  Long  Beach  Naval 
Shipyard  in  the  San  Diego  homeport  area, 
lew.  il  any.  families  would  have  to  relocate 
during  major  repairs  or  overhauls 

Finally.  Mr  Chairman.  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  instructions  from  the  chiet  ol  naval  oper- 
ations. Admiral  Kelso,  regarding  the  mission  of 
naval  shipyards  "It  is  also  imperative  that  we 
guarantee  a  competitive  base  for  ship  repair 
and  retain  a  skilled  work  force  which  supports 
the  Navy 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  amendment  as  it 
will  promote  healthy  economic  competition  that 
will  enhance  cost  savings  to  the  Navy  and  the 
taxpayers,  reduce  waste,  protect  thousands  of 
)Obs  and  ensure  the  long  term  viability  and 
survival  of  the  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard 

a  l;{i-)0 

The  CIlAlltMAN  pro  l.t-mpoie  (Mi. 
Cox  of  Illinois).  Tht-  t^eiuleinan  from 
Oii'k'on  I  Mr.  AnCoiNl  is  rocotjnizecl  for 
10  niinut.es  on  his  iiincnilment . 

Ml .  Ai'COIN  Ml .  Chiiirniiin,  hist.  .Sep- 
IfniluT  I'li'sitli-nl  Bush  unilatoiall.v  i<'- 
lirod  most  of  ihc  LL.S.  lai  ti<  a)  nui  lear 
weapons.  He  ordrird  the  yiounil- 
liiuncluMl  weapons  dismantletl  and  the 
s«'a-liiumhe(l  weapons  In-  taken  off  ouf 
ships.  'I'liis  was  ati  itm-xpctti'd  and  fai'- 
si^'ht.fd  move,  and  I  ^jivc  him  full  ii'odil 
for  it.  M.v  iimi'tidmt'ni.  nu^i'fl.v  finisluts 
the  job  b.v  I'elirinK  all  of  our  remaining 
tactical  nuolfiir  weapons. 

What  is  a  tactical  nuelrnir  weat>on? 
Textbooks  tell  us  it  is  a  luittlefield 
weapon  with  a  short  lanwo.  a  few  han- 
dled miles  oi-  less.  A  strati?t,'ic  weapon's 
lanu^e.  on  the  ol  her  hand,  is  from  3.600 
miles  on  up. 

Hut  the  real  distinction  is  that  a  tac- 
tical nuclear  weapon  is  one  that  was 
created  t)n  the  ridiculous  pri'mise  thai 
we  could  use  it  as  an  t^.xtension  of  con- 
ventional warfare,  and  then  no  back  to 
fi^'htint;  a  conventional  war.  The  sheer, 
obvious  insanit.v  of  this  doctrine  dem- 
onstrates that  we  should  never  have 
hiiilt  these  things  in  the  first  place. 

Two  i-ocent  develtipmenis  make  it 
even  more  possible  for  us  to  «et  rid  of 
these  weapons  now  and  more  urtfcmt, 
that  we  do  so.  The  sta«i,M*rink'  impi-ove- 
menls  in  conventional  wtnipon  lech- 
noloK'.V.  dcmonstiated  in  iJesert  Storm, 
hii^hlitrht  the  militar.v  irrelevance  of 
tactictal  nuki-s.  And  the  lapidl.y  esca- 
latink'  threat  of  nuclear  terroiism  tells 
us  to  take  these  thintrs  apart  befoi'e 
t  he.v  t.iike  us  apait. 

I  have  sfM'nt  m.v  lilV  workint;  for  bi- 
lateral arms  control.  In  most  cases, 
that's  the  wa.v  to  tjo.  But  when  it 
comes  to  tactical  nukes,  we  don't  need 
to  wait  for  an.vone  else.  We  need  to  act 
on  our  own. 


In  today's  world  a  tai  tii  al  mnlear 
weapon  is  not  a  militar.v  tool;  it's  mili- 
t.ir.v  trouble  for  whoever  own.s  it.  A 
tactical  nuclear  weapon  is  no  lon«ei-  an 
asset:  it's  a  liability.  Mv  ameiulmont 
sa.vs,  lets  stop  spending  thr-  taxpayers' 
money  to  maintain  liabilities. 

What  kood  is  a  tact  it  al  nuclear  weap- 
on'.' 1  challenk'e  an.vone  here  to  tell  me 
where  and  when  we  could  use  a  tactieal 
nuke  to  our  advantage. 

The  fact  is  we  cannot.  We  cannot  use 
it  atrainst  a  nuclear-armed  atlversar.y 
because  well  just  tret  nuked  back,  bitr- 
t-er  and  better.  Then  both  sides  will  es- 
lalate  until  thei'e  are  no  winners  and 
nothiiitr  left  to  win 

We  also  lannot  use  a  tail  iial  nuclear 
weapon  against  a  nonnucleai'  advereary 
l)e<ause  of  the  moral  and  political  pen- 
alties that  would  far  exceed  whatever 
military  «ain  that  would  lie  reali-^ed. 

In  fact,  with  today's  conventional 
weapons,  the  military  advantawes  of 
tactiial  nukes  is  zero.  That's  why  den. 
Colin  I'owi'll  told  the  House  Defen.se 
.•\p[)ropriat  ions  Subcommit  I.ee.  '•What 
they  hoi)e  to  do  militarily  with  weap- 
ons of  niiiss  destruct  ion,  1  can  Increas- 
ink'lv  do  with  conventional  weapons 
and  far  more  offectivel.v."  General 
Towell's  testimony  was  specifically 
about  chemieal  weapons,  but  the  same 
prim  iples  apply  to  tactical  weapons. 

There  arc  those  who  say  ta<.tical 
nukes  may  not  be  us«'ful  in  battle,  but 
we  need  them  to  reassure  NATO. 

Reassure    them    aijainst     what?    Can 
anyboily  tell  me  what  we  are  reassui 
iiik'  a«ainst'.'  The  silence  is  ileafenin«. 

Tactical  nukes  are  worse  than  use- 
li'.ss.  For  at  least  two  reasons,  the.v're 
liabilities  for  us,  for  Americans. 

Kii'st.  tactical  nukes  are  liabilities 
liei-ause  the.v  weaken  our  conventional 
<  apability.  .Just  2  rlavs  hko  the  former 
captain  of  a  battleship  was  in  my  office 
complaining  about  the  people  and 
space  he  had  to  waste  storintr  and 
wuardintr  the  tactical  nukes  he  knew  he 
would  nevfti-  use. 

Now  we  have  the  nuclear  Tomahawks 
off  the  ships,  but  thi'yfe  still  wasting 
the  taxpa.vers'  money.  If  we  converted 
them  to  conventional  Tomahawks, 
they'd  he  useful  weapons.  As  nukes, 
they're  million-dollar  museum  pieces. 

Second  ami  most  important,  tactical 
nukes  are  liabilities  becawst!  they  im- 
pair oui"  efforts  Io  stop  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  Civil  War,  today  we  face  the 
threat  of  lai'tje-scale  military  destruc- 
tion of  cities  on  the  U.S.  mainland.  If  a 
terrorist  trets  his  hands  on  a  nucleai 
weapon  and  smutftrles  it  into  one  of  our 
cities,  in  1  minute  we  could  lose  more 
people  than  were  killed  oti  all  sides 
combined  in  the  entire  Vietnam  war. 

If  we  want  to  «o  to  nations  that  don't 
have  nuclear  weapons  and  tell  them  to 
sta.v  that  way.  we  have  to  have  credi- 
bilit.v.  We  need  to  show  some  stron^Lv 
visible  sitrns  of  restraint  our.selves. 
This  amendment  trives  us  a  painless 
way  to  do  it. 
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In  the  past  I  would  say.  let's  netjo- 
tiate  with  the  Russians,  mtcL  rid  of  our 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  together.  But. 
now  I  sa.v.  let's  do  it  but  let's  not 
waste  time  and  money  in  net^otiations. 
When  ws-  Kive  up  tactical  nukes,  we 
k'ive  up  no  as§et  whatsoever. 

The  fact  is.  Russian  tactical  nukes 
are  an  even  bitr^er  headache  for  them 
than  ours  are  for  us.  If  we  set  out  to 
tret  rid  of  ours  first,  it'll  make  it  politi- 
calLv  easier  for  Mr.  Yeltsin  to  tret  rid  of 
his  and  to  do  so  more  quickly. 

Let  us  not  be  stuck  in  thinkin^r  of  the 
past.  We  ouirht  to  look  forward.  Let  us 
think  boldly  today.  If.  by  ).,Mvinf^  up 
weapons  we  do  not  need,  v.>-  ii  lease 
the  chance  of  someday  facm^;  a  Qadhafi 
terrorist  strike  with  a  tactical  nuclear 
weapon,  is  that  not  a  Rood  deal'.'  In  my 
judtrment  it  clearly  is. 

President.  Bush  saw  the  uselessness  of 
tactical  nukes  last  September  when  he 
took  them  out  of  service,  and  I  think 
todav  we  ouwht  to  finish  the  job. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Ml'.  Chairman,  will  the 
K-entleman  yield'? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  The  tren- 
tleman  from  Orctron  (Mr.  AuCijin]  has 
just  presented  us  with  the  kind  of  vi- 
sion we've  come  to  expect  from  him. 
He's  always  followed  his  own  judtrment. 
set  his  own  course,  and  our  military  se- 
curity is  better  today  as  a  result. 
Today  he  has  raised  the  issue  of  tac- 
tical nuclear  weapons  in  this  world  of 
new  nuclear  dantrPfs.  He  has  made  a 
number  of  very  fr»<><l  points. 

I  airree  that  tactical  nu(dcar  weapons 
are  increasinfrl.y  more  of  a  danger  than 
a  deterrent.  We  should  build  on  the 
steps  already  taken  by  President  Bush 
ami  bc«in  a  dialog  on  this  issue. 

But  we  need  to  consult  closely  with 
our  allies,  who  have  depended  for  dec- 
ades on  the  U.S.  nuclear  umbrella.  And 
because  I'm  more  concerned  about  the 
safety  and  security  of  Soviet  nuclear 
weapons  than  U.S.  nmlear  weapons.  I 
think  this  is  somethim^  we  ou«ht  to  do 
bilaterally. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Orejron 
LMr.  AuCoin]  on  many  of  his  argu- 
ments, consideration  of  this  issue  may 
be  somewhat  aheail  of  its  time.  Next 
year  would  be  a  better  time  to  look  at 
it. 

Ml-.  AiiCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  uentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
AspiNl  for  his  statement  and  kind 
words. 

My  purpose  today  in  offering:  this  is 
to  commence  a  debate.  I  think  a  world 
free  of  tactical  nukes  is  a  safer  world. 
I  am  not  trointr  to  push  this  amendment 
today,  but  1  merely  wanted  to  launch 
that  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's comments.  Next  .year  I  do  ex- 
pect this  amendment  to  be  broutrht  up 
anain.  but  for  this  year  I  do  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  withdraw  mv  amend- 
ment. 


Tin-  CH.XIK.M.AN  |)r"  tcmpoiv.  Is 
there  objection  lu  the  rci|ucsl  ot  the 
trentleman  from  Oi-euon'.' 

Theie  was  no  object  ion. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tcmpoic  The 
amendment  oftcrt-ii  bv  tlic  trctit  h'nian 
from  Oregon  IMi.  AiCuiNl  is  with- 
drawn. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  .miend- 
ment  No.  7  printed  in  pan  1  ol  House 
Repoit  102  545. 

^MKM)MKNT  OKl-'KHl:!)  HV  MK-  MAVHOIM.KS 

Ml  M.-\VH<)ri.l-:.'<  M:  Cti.tu  ni.iii.  I 
offer  an  .tnictiiltiii'iii 

The  CHAIH.MAN  \n'<  tciiipoir,  'I'he 
CltM'k  will  (ifsiuinati-  tin   .inicndnii-nt . 

The  text  111'  till'  .mici'.iinn'iit  is  .o^  ti>l- 
lows: 

A meiulmenl  offered  li.v  M;     Mwuoui.KS:  At 
the  end  of  title  X  ipa«e  202.  alter  line  23).  in- 
sert the  I'ollowiiii;  new  soition 
SEC.  1056.  NL'Cl.KAK  WK.MtlNS  REDUCTION. 

(H)  FlMilNCS.     Tr.c  ('i)nt;ress  tiiuis  that 

(II  on  February  1.  1992.  the  President,  ol  the 
United  States  and  the  Piesident  of  the  ilus- 
sian  Federation  agreed  in  a  Joint  StJitement 
that  "Russia^  and  the  United  States  do  not 
regard  each  other  as  potential  adversaries" 
and  stilted  further  that,  "We  will  work  to  re 
move  an.y  remnants  of  cold  war  hostility,  in- 
cluding taking  steps  to  reduce  our  strategic 
arsenals": 

(2)  in  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Frolifei-ation 
of  Nuclear  Weapons,  in  exchange  for  the  non- 
nuclear-weapon  states  ai^ieeint;  not  to  seek  a 
nucleai'  weapons  capabilit.v  nor  to  assist 
other  non-nuclear-weapon  stales  in  doinn  so. 
the  United  States  agreed  to  seek  the  com 
plele  clim-ination  of  all  nuclear  weapons 
worldwide,  as  declared  in  the  preamble  to 
the  Treaty,  which  states  that  it  is  a  Roal  of 
the  parties  to  the  Treaty  to  "facilitate  the 
cessation  of  the  manufacture  of  nuilear 
weapons,  the  lirjuidation  of  all  their  existing 
stockpiles,  and  the  elimination  from  na- 
tional arsenals  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
means  of  their  delivery"  as  well  as  in  Article 
VI  of  the  Treaty,  which  states  that  "each  of 
the  parties  to  the  Tieat.v  undertakes  to  pur- 
sue negotiations  in  nood  faith  on  effective 
measures  relating  to  the  ce.s.sation  of  the  nu 
clear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to  nu- 
clear disarmament"; 

(3)  carrying  out  a  policy  of  seekinir  signifi- 
cant and  continuous  leductions  in  the  nu- 
clear arsenals  of  all  countries,  besides  reduc- 
ing the  likelihood  of  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  increasini.;  the  likelihood 
of  a  successful  extension  and  possible 
strenKthenint;  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non  Pro- 
liferation of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  199.").  when 
the  Treaty  is  scheduled  for  review  and  pos- 
sible extension,  has  additional  benefiUs  to 
the  national  securit.y  of  the  United  States, 
includinK- 

lAi  a  leduceil  risk  of  accidental 
enablement  and  launch  of  a  nuclear  weapon, 
and 

iB)  a  defense  cost  savings  which  could  be 
reallocated  for  deficit  i-eduction  or  othei-  im- 
portant national  needs; 

(4)  pioposals  by  the  Piesident  of  the  United 
States  and  the  President  of  the  Ru.ssian  Fed- 
ei-ation  to  reduce  stiatCMic  nuclear  ai-senals 
to  approximately  4.700  and  2,500  weapons,  re- 
spectively, aie  conimenilable  intermediate 
staKes  in  the  process  of  achieving  the  policy 
noals  de.scritjed  in  paianraphs  ( 1 )  and  (2): 

(5)  l3efo!-e  the  unsuccessful  1991  coup  d'et.;it 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  the  National 
.•\i'ademy  of  Sciences  proposed  the  possibil- 
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ity  of  eventual  reducliiiii>  'i  >;:;i;i't:ic  nu- 
clear warheads  to  1.000  u>  2.000  ii.  ttu-  United 
States  and  the  former  Soviet  Union; 

i6)  the  current  International  era  of  co- 
operation provides  KieaUnr  opportunities  for 
ai  hievm^;  worldwide  reduction  and  control  of 
nui  i(Mi  weapons  and  material  than  any  time 
MiKc  the  emeivence  ol  nuclear  weapons  50 
years  aKo;  an<l 

(7)  It  is  Imperative  m  the  security  Interests 
of  l)oth  the  United  States  and  the  world  com- 
munity Ibi-  the  President  and  the  Contrress  to 
bet^in  the  process  of  reducint;  the  number  of 
nuclear  weapons  In  every  country. 

(bi  tl.NiiKii  SiArKS  Policy.  It  shall  be  the 
t;oal  of  the  United  States  to 

(1)  encourajfe  and  faciliuite  the 
denuclearization  ot  I'kraine.  Byelarus.  and 
Kazakhstan,  in  accord  with  the  stated  de- 
sires of  these  former  Soviet  republics: 

(2)  Implement  ayreed  mutual  reductions 
under  the  StiateKic  Arms  Reduction  Talks 
(START)  Treaty  on  an  accelerat.ed  time 
schedule,  and  facilitate  the  ability  of  the 
Russian  Federation.  Ukraine.  Byelaius.  and 
Kazakhstan  to  accomplish  these  reductions; 

(3i  reach  immediate  airieement  with  the 
Russian  Federation  to  reduce  the  numtjer  of 
stiateKic  nuclear  weaix)ns  in  each  country's 
arsenal  to  a  level  within  a  rantre  defined  by 
the  levels  proposed  t)y  the  Piesident  of  the 
Russian  Federation.  2.500.  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  4,700.  to  include  the 
downloading  of  multiple  warhead  ballistic 
missiles: 

(4)  as  soon  as  practicable  after  such  an 
aRieement  is  achieved,  reach  agreement  with 
the  Russian  Federation,  the  United  KinK- 
dom.  France,  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
t;hina  to  reduce  the  number  of  strategic  nu- 
clear warheads  in  each  country's  arsenal  to 
the  lowest  level  consistent  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences-endor-sed  ranire  of  1,000 
to  2.000  for-  the  United  States  and  the  Rus 
sian  Federation,  with  lower  levels  for  the 
other-  countries,  that  maintains  statetric  sta- 
bility; 

(5)  throuirh  continuintr  negotiations  reach 
subse(iuent  aMieements  with  the  Russian 
Federation,  the  United  Kin^'dom.  France,  the 
People's  Republii^  of  China,  and  threshold 
nuclear  states  to  make  sltrnificant,  staR-e-by- 
stase  reductions  in  the  number  of  nuclear 
weapons  In  all  countries,  with  the  pace  of 
such  leduclions  beinn  conliofrent  on  several 
factors,  including  - 

(A)  advances  in  verification,  safeguard,  and 
export  control  methods  and  technologies; 

(B)  increased  participation  in  the  Treaty 
on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
and  other-  nuclear  nonproliferation  aKiee- 
menls; 

(C)  str-entrthened  and  improved  political  re- 
lations amonn  all  countries;  and 

(D)  the  det;ree  to  which  fuither  multilat- 
eral nuclear-  arms  reductions  will  enhance 
rathei-  than  hinder  United  States  national 
.security; 

i6)  continue  and  extend  cooperative  discus- 
sions with  the  appropriate  authorities  of  the 
for-mei  Soviet  military  on  means  to  main- 
tain and  improve  secuie  command  and  con- 
trol over  nut:leai-  forces: 

(7)  in  consultation  with  other  member- 
countries  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization ami  other  allies,  initiate  immediate 
multilateral  negotiations  to  facilitate  the 
eventual  elimination  of  tactical  nuclear- 
weapons  in  all  countries: 

(8 1  pi'ovide  Immediate  United  Slates  assist- 
ance that  would  l)e  available  to  securely  dis- 
able, transport,  and  store,  and  ultimately 
dismantle,  forniei-  Soviet  nuclear  weapons 
and  missiles  for  such  weapons;  and 
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:.'  Jiu'Vf  .1  woililwiili',  vciillahle  amee- 
iiieiit  to  enil  by  1995  the  pi oductioii  of  plulo 
nliirn  ami  highly  enriched  uraiiiuin  loi-  wpap 
ons  purposes  anil  to  place  exisMnn  stockpiles 
of  such  inateiials  utnler  l)ilaleral  oi-  IriLor 
national  controls. 

(c)  Annual  RKroii'i'.  By  Januaiv  I  oi  each 
year,  the  Piesldent  shall  sul)mlt  to  the  C'on- 
Kie.ss  a  report  on 

(1)  the  actions  that  the  United  States  has 
taken,  and  the  actions  the  United  States 
plans  to  take  durinu  the  next  12  months,  to 
achieve  each  of  the  p<>lii;y  objeitives  set 
forth  in  paraKiaphs  di  through  i9)  ol  sub 
sei'tion  (b);  and 

(2i  the  actions  that  have  been  taken  by  the 
Kusslan  Federation,  by  other  former  Soviet 
republics,  and  by  other  countries  to  achieve 
those  policy  objectives. 

These   reports  shall    be  unclassified,   with   n 
classified  appendix  if  necessary. 

The  CHAI  K.MAN  pfo  toinpoie.  Is 
thtM-e  a  Mt'mbt'i  risiiitf  in  opposition? 

Ml-.  KYI..  Mr.  Chairman.  I  v\»f  in  op- 
position to  tho  ivinendmcnl,. 

Th»!  CHAIRMAN  pro  tcmpoif.  Puisu- 
anl.  to  the  rule,  the  KPntleman  from 
Massachusftts  |Mr.  Mavkoih.ksI  will  be 
i-t'cot,'ni/.e(I  ti)f  10  minutes,  ami  the  gen- 
tleman liom  Arizona  |Mr.  Kyi,1  w^ill  be 
reeoKnized  for  10  minutes  in  opposition. 

The  Chair  re<:o>,'nizes  the  ^'entleman 
froiTi  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  United  States  is  at  a  crossroad.  For 
50  years  we  have  been  barrelling  down 
the  path  known  ius  nuclear  weapons 
buildup.  Our  Roal  has  been  nuclear  su- 
periority and  We  have  pursued  it  with 
relentless  vi«or  But  now  the  cold  war 
is  over.  The  United  States  can  claim 
victor.v.  It  is  time  to  decide  whether  or 
not  to  abandon  the  road  we  have  (,'rown 
to  know  so  well. 

There  are  some  who  claim  that  it  is 
not  prudent  to  depiirt  fron>  this  well- 
worn  path.  They  foel  that  the  time  is 
not  ri^ht.  1  ask  you.  "'If  not,  now, 
when?"  The  opportunities  we  face 
toda.v  ma.v  not  pii\sent  themselves 
uuivin. 

There  arc  others  who  believe  the 
Uniteil  States  and  the  world  would  be 
safer  if  we  forced  ahead  on  a  road  to- 
ward immediate  nui'lear  disarmament.. 
I  ask  .you.  •"With  current  technoloKies 
and  controls,  can  voii  he  sure  all  nu- 
clear weapons  have  been  dismantled? 
Are  you  willing  to  take  the  risk?"" 

In  my  opinion  our  new  road  must  lib- 
erate future  f^enerations  from  the  dan- 
ger of  nuclear  weapons,  but  keep  stra- 
tegic stabilit.v  intact  imtil  the  last 
weapon  has  been  dismantled. 

The  Mavroules-Stark-Fascell-Hamil- 
ton-Kvans  amendment  sets  an  intel- 
lik'ent  course  for  decreasinti  the  num- 
ber of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  world's 
arsenals.  Specifically,  this  ainendinent 
establishes  the  following  Roals: 

First,  eliminate  all  nutdear  weapons 
m  Ukraine.  B.yelarus,  and  Kazakhstan. 

Second,  accelerate  START  Treaty  re- 
ductions. 

Thii-d.  reach  agreement  with  the  Rus- 
sian Federation  to  reduce  the  number 
of  strategic   nuclear  weapons   in   both 


countries  to  a  level  within  a  rantre  of 
2.500  to  J. 700. 

Fourth,  through  nuilti lateral  neiio- 
tiations  with  Russia,  the  United  King- 
dom. Fiance,  and  China,  reduce  the 
number  of  stratcKic  nuclear  warheads 
in  the  arsenals  of  the  United  States 
and  Russia  to  a  level  within  a  rank'e  of 
1,000  to  2.000.  with  lowei-  levels  for  the 
ot  her  count  lies. 

Fifth,  continue  multilateral  negotia- 
tions with  nuclear  and  nuclear  thresh- 
old states,  to  seek  additional  safe, 
statjc-b.v-stak'e  reductions  in  the  nu- 
clear arsenals  of  all  counliies. 

Unthinkable  only  3  years  au'o.  these 
ifoals  are  now  within  our  reach.  Surely 
your  constituents  ask  vou  the  same 
(|uestion  that  mine  ask  fTie;  "What  are 
the  spoils  of  the  cold  war  victory?"  I 
say  that  the.y  include  a  more  secure 
country  and  a  safer  world  in  which  we 
can  negotiate  meaninjfful  reductions  in 
the  nuclear  ar.senals  of  all  countries.  I 
sa.v  they  are  here,  in  this  amendment. 

In  sum.  amendment  calls  for  logical. 
stop-by-step  reductions  that  inaintain 
strategic  stabilit-.v.  As  the  United 
States  stands  at  this  crossroad,  m.v 
friends,  this  amendment  defines  the 
new  path  we  must  take.  We  would  be 
cheatinj?  our  country  and  future  t^en- 
erations.  if  we  did  not  pursue  this  path 
with  the  .same  vi>,'or  that  we  embraced 
the  old.  I  stronu'ly  uine  you  to  support 
this  amendment  and  beirin  the  process 
to  worldwide  denucli-anzation. 

D  IKX) 

Mr  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  m.v  time. 

Mr.  KYIi.  Mr  Chairman,  I  .yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  ma.v  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  sa.v  to  my  col- 
lea^'ut>s  that  there  are  three  thing's 
wronj,'  with  this  amendment.  First  of 
all.  it  is  unnecessar.v.  second,  it  is  un- 
workable, and  third,  it  is  undesirable. 

It  is  unnecessar.v  because  we  are  al- 
ready makintr  dramatic  protjre.ss  in  re- 
ducing the  number  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  our  arsenal.  Second,  it  is  unwork- 
able because  it  is  impossible  to  complv 
with  it.  We  are  alieady  workin>;  the 
I'antex  plant  to  its  alisolute  ma.ximum. 
And  third,  it  is  undesirable  because  it 
would  be  ver.v  danti:erous  for  us  and  for 
the  Soviets  to  chanu'e  our  taiK'etin« 
sti'atef,'y.  which  undoubtedly  would  be 
required  b.y  this  kind  of  reduction  at 
this  time,  in  effect  to  make  the  cities 
rather  than  military  tartlets  the  ob- 
jects of  our  nuclear  deterrent.  In  that 
regard.  1  would  a»ld  that  I  think  it 
wouUl  be  immoral  and.  I  think,  very 
destabiliziuM:. 

Let  me  address  each  of  these  points 
(luickl.v.  First  of  all.  we  are  all  well 
aware  of  the  dramalii'  steps  that  have 
been  taken  in  the  last  .several  months 
by  our  President  and  our  Government 
renardintr  the  reductions  in  our  nuclear 
capability.  We  have  recently  concluded 
negotiations  with  Russia.  Ukraine. 
Kazakhstan,  and  llelarus  t>o  facilitate 
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this  ratification  of  the  Strate»jric  Arms 
Reduction  Treaty,  which  is  the  land- 
mark agreement  cutting  the  super- 
powers" strategic  nuclear  arsenals  by 
approximately  40  percent. 

Since  the  time  the  START  agree- 
ment was  signed.  Fresident  Bush  has 
propo.sed  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage deeper  reduc'tions  to  1.700  strate 
gic  weapons,  even  before  ratification 
by  the  Senate.  I'resident  Boris  Yeltsin 
responded  positively  and  also  has  pro- 
posed reductions  to  around  2..500  .strate- 
gic nuclear  weapons. 

In  the  area  of  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons, the  vast  majority  of  both  United 
States  and  Soviet  tactical  weapons  has 
been  withdiawn  from  active  duty  to 
storage,  with  tnost  of  the.se  slated  for 
eventual  elimination.  In  fad.  the 
Chairman  of  the  .Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Gen.  Colin  Powell,  testified  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  intends  to  keep 
only  1.600  of  these  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  future. 

In  addition,  on  September  27.  of  hist 
year.  President  Bush  announced  a 
number  of  unilateral  and  reciptocal 
steiis.  to  include  the  following: 

Klimination  of  ground-launched  ta(~- 
tii'al  nuclear  weapons: 

Withdrawal  of  tactit  al  nuclear  weap- 
ons from  ships,  submarines,  and  P  3 
antisubmarine  warfaie  bases; 

Standdown  of  strategic  bombers  from 
alert; 

Standdown  of  ICBM's  that  are  sched- 
uled for  deactivation  under  START; 

Cancellation  of  the  Peacekeeper  and 
small  ICBM  mobility  programs; 

Cancellation  of  the  SRAM  II  short- 
i-ange  attack  missile;  and 

A  proposal  of  joint  elimination  of 
MIRVcd  ICBM's. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recount  this  history 
to  reinforce  the  fact  that  clearly  our 
Government  and  the  President  have 
been  in  the  forefront  in  the  develop- 
ment and  announiemeni  of  very  bold 
and  forward-looking  proposals  to  re- 
duce the  numbers  of  and  t  he  risks  asso- 
ciated with  nuclear  weapons  and  ballis- 
tic mi.ssiles.  The  recoid  is  clear  on  this 
point,  and  despite  the  positive  series  of 
developments  and  progress  that  have 
been  made  to  date.  despit(!  the  fact 
that  we  fully  anticipate  additional  im- 
portant cooperative  measures  to  be  an- 
nounced at  the  upcoming  Bush- Yeltsin 
summit  hearing  in  Washington,  despite 
all  of  this,  the  amendment  offered  by 
m.v  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  says  it  is  not  good 
enough.  My  answer  is.  why  prejudice 
these  discussions  with  this  kind  of  an 
amendment  at  this  time? 

I  believe  the  amendment  is  unneces- 
sar.v. in  light  of  the  President's  clear 
commitment  to  dramatically  reduce 
the  number  of  nuclear  weapons.  For 
this  reason  alone.  I  strongl.v  urge  my 
colleagues  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

But  there  is  a  second  argument 
against  the  ainendinent.  As  I  pointed 
out.  our  onl.v  fainlit.v  for  dismantling 
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these  weapons,  our  I'antex  plant  in 
Texas,  would  mn-iX  more  mone.v  to  gen- 
(Mate  additional  facilities  capabilities 
as  well  as  personntd  capabilities  if  we 
were  to  proceed  with  the  dismantle- 
ment an,v  faster  than  we  already  are. 
.So  it  is  not  workable  for  us  at  this 
point  to  unilaterally  declare  that  we 
are  going  to  redu<;e  our  number  of 
weapons  any  faster  than  they  are  being 
(iismant  led. 

Finally  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
dangerous  point  and  the  one  with 
which,  frankly.  I  am  the  most  con- 
cerned when  you  reduce  the  nuclear 
arsenal  to  the  levels  called  for  in  this 
amendment,  the  numbers  of  weapons 
that  the  Soviets  and  the  United  States 
have  would  no  longer  be  adequate  to 
target  the  militar.y  targets  that  are 
spread  out  all  ovt^r  the  country,  and. 
thus,  the  kind  of  stabilit.v  the  deter- 
rence we  have  had  for  10  years  I  am 
ver.v  concerned,  and  experts  are  ver.v 
concerned,  would  be  jeopardized.  Dr. 
Keith  Payne,  for  example,  in  testimony 
before  our  committee,  noted  the  fact 
that  when  .vou  begin  reducing  these  ar- 
senals down  to  the  levels  that  the 
President  and  Boris  Yeltsin  have  even 
suggested,  down  to  lower  levels,  not  to 
mention  the  levels  that  m.v  (tolleague. 
the  gentleman  from  Massachu.sctts 
(Mr.  Mavkoui.ks).  has  suggested,  we 
get  to  the  point  where  the  strateg.v  on 
both  sides  has  got  to  (Change  from  de- 
teri*ence  b.y  retaliation  against  mili- 
tar.y targets  to  the  doctrine  of  mutual 
assured  destruction  based  upon  deter- 
rence b.v  attacking  the  opposition"."^ 
cities.  That  puts  our  populations  di- 
rectly at  risk.  That  is  a  very  pernicious 
concept..  I  believe  it  would  be  immoral, 
but  unfortunately,  it  is  the  in<>vital)le 
result  of  the  ver.v  well  motivated  desire 
by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts.  Therefore,  for  that  rea- 
son alone.  I  believe  the  amendment 
ought  to  be  oppose<l. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  the 
amendment  is  unnecessar.v.  because  it 
is  unworkable,  and  because  it  is  unde- 
siiable.  I  lielieve  it  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  HUNTHR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gent  leman  yield? 

Mr.  KYIi.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  m.v 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  HUNTKK  .\li  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  want 
to  a.ssociate  m.yself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  remind 
ni.y  colleagues  that  this  is  a  ((uestion  of 
leadership  and  one  which  the  President 
has  undertaken  with  great  vigor  and 
efficiency.  It  has  been  initialed,  as 
planned,  to  do  the  following: 

To  eliminate  ground-launched  tac- 
tical nuclear  weapons; 

Withdraw  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
from  ships,  submarines,  and  P  III 
bases: 

Stand  down  strategic  bombers  from 
alert: 

Stand  down  ICBM's  that  are  sched- 
uled for  START  deat;tivation; 


Cancel  the  Peacekeeper,  as  the  gen- 
tleman mentioned,  and  the  small  ICBM 
mobilit.v  programs: 

Cancel  the  .-^K.\M  il  short-range  at- 
tack missile: 

Simplif.v  strategic  command  and  con- 
trol und(fr  STRATCOM; 

And  as  proposed  also,  joint  elimi- 
nation of  Mirvd  ICBM's. 

The  executive  branch  has  undertaken 
a  ver.v  vigorous,  aggressive  program 
along  the  direction  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  wants  to  see  us 
move.  We  should  not  send  a  message  of 
division  within  th(!  Government  to  the 
people  who  are  our  adversaries  and  al- 
lies Willi  whom  we  will  shortly  be  nego- 
tiating. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  agree  with  the 
gentleman's  proposition.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter that  the  President  has  been  ad- 
dressing very  effectivel.y  as  a  leader  of 
the  United  States.  We  should  let  him 
run  this  program  and  sta.y  out  of  it  at 
this  time. 

D   lUU 

.Ml  K\\.  .Mi  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
m.v  colleagut!  s  remarks,  and  would 
note  the  fact  that  this  amendment  was 
not  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  It  is  not  supported  b.v 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
I  urge  m.v  colleagues  to  defeat  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  icserve  the  balance 
of  m.v  time 

Mr.  M.W  Ivorij;.^  .\ir.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  niinutc  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  |iMr.  Fasckll],  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaii-s. 

Mr.  FASCF.LL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hav.- 
joincii  n!\-  ■  i)lif'a_-iir,-..  .Mr.  Mavkoui.KS. 
Mr.  .•^TAKK.  .Mr.  H.\.M!i/roN,  and  Mi-. 
FvAN.s.  in  offering  m.y  support  for  this 
amendment  which  calls  for  deeper  re- 
ductions in  nucleai-  arsenals  worldwide. 

-Specifically,  the  amendment  outlines 
a  phased  reduction  plan  in  the  world's 
nuclear  arsenals.  The  U.S.  polic.v  goals 
delineated  in  the  amendment  include: 

Pha.se  1:  Reducing  the  United  States 
and  Russian  strategic  nuclear  arsenals 
down  from  the  curi-ent  levels  of  rough- 
ly 10.000  weapons  on  both  sides  to  a 
i-ange  of  between  2.500  weapons.  Presi- 
dent Yeltsin's  proposal,  and  1.700  weap- 
ons. President  Bush's  proptjsal: 

Phase  2:  Further  reducing  United 
States-Russian  nuclear  arsenals  down 
to  a  i.iiiut  l.ctwcen  l.tXX)  and  2. ("00  nu- 
clear w(Mpon&.  with  l(j\ver  levels  nego- 
tiated for  the  United  Kingdom.  France. 
and  China:  and 

Phase  3:  Reductions  to  lower  levels 
consistent  with  U.S.  national  securit.v. 

B.v  acknowledging  the  changed  world 
in  which  we  live  due  to  the  collapse  of 
communism  and  the  breakup  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  this  amendment  attempts 
to  provide  a  statement  of  United 
States  polic.v  goals  to  guide  us  in  this 
new  world. 

Thi-  lower  arsenals  at  the  ranges  de- 
scribed in  this  amendment  are  consist- 
ent with  U.S.  national  security  inter- 
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ests  and  have  been  endorsed  by  arms 
(H)ntrol  experts  in  numerous  studies, 
including  the  stud.v  b.v  the  Committee 
on  International  Security  and  Arms 
Control  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

This  amendment  appropriately  pro- 
vides the  President  with  enormous 
flexifiility  regarding  how  to  reach  and 
implement  these  goals.  In  fact,  to  the 
degree  that  both  Presidents  Bush  and 
Yeltsin  have  endorsed  the  concept  of 
deeper  reductions,  this  amendment  is 
not  a  depixrture  from  their  positions, 
but  rather  a  logical  extension  of  their 
thinking  and  congre.ssional  support  for 
deep  reductions. 

Deep  reductions  in  the  nuclear  arse- 
nals of  all  countries  will  reduce  the 
likelihooil  of -the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  Such  reductions  would 
also  increase  the  likelihood  of  a  mean- 
ingful extension  of  and  strengthening 
of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Trea- 
t.y  at  its  review  conference  in  1995. 

In  addition  to  the  goal  of  deeper  re- 
ductions, this  amendment  also  calls  for 
multilateral  negotiations  to  eliminate 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  all  coun- 
tries and  seeks  to  achieve  a  worldwide 
ban  on  the  production  of  plutonium 
and  highl.v  enriched  uranium  for  weap- 
ons purposes  b.v  1995. 

Bringing  an  end  to  the  nuclear  arms 
race  is  more  than  a  laudable  goal;  it 
now  seems  to  be  within  reach.  We 
should  waste  no  time  in  achieving  this 
goal. 

This  amendment  is  an  important  step 
ill  the  right  direction. 

I   urge  m.v  colleagues  to  support  the 
Ma  vroules-Stark-Fascell- Hamilton- 
Evans  amendment. 

Mr.  MAVROULK.s  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  MORELLA]. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  Gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  rise  in  support  of  the 
Mavroules-Stark  am(;n<iment  making 
deep  cuts  in  our  arsenal  of  nuclear  war- 
heads. 

This  amendment  builds  on  the  Presi- 
dent's historic  announcement  last  Sep- 
tember of  revolutionar.v  changes  in 
U.S.  nuclear  policy.  Since  then,  our 
principal  nuclear  threat,  the  Soviet 
Union,  has  disintegrated.  Last  week. 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  was  dis- 
banded. 

This  amendment  sets  an  interim  goal 
of  2.500  to  4.700  warheads,  or  at  least 
half  the  levels  agreed  to  in  start,  for 
the  United  States  anil  Russia,  the  legal 
successor  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Follow- 
ing this,  talks  would  begin  among  all 
the  nuclear  powers  to  further  reduce 
warhead  arsenals.  The  amendment  also 
calls  for  g-lobal  production  bans  on 
weapons  grade  plutonium  and  enriched 
uranium  by  1995. 

This  amendment  acts  on  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office's  findings  that 
deep  nuclear  reductions  would  improve 
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US  si(  III  il.y.  Kivo  ot.hiir  countries  in 
centivc  to  .s<';ilc  iKick  Ihoir  nu(l<\ii-  and 
missile  innirtHms,  and  savi?  up  to  $lf) 
billion  a  v'li  II  would  also  cni-oui'a^ro 
Ukraine,  litl.uus,  and  Kazakhstan  to 
fulfill  their  plotl(^es  to  trive  up  their  nu- 
clear weapons,  since  any  United  States 
cuts  would  be  conditioned  on  matching' 
Russian  redu<;tions. 

I  ui'ire  nvv  colleatjues  to  join  nie  in 
suppi'i  I   .  ii  !  hu;  .1  mi'iidrneiit 

Ml  MA  V'lfori.l'.S  Mi\  Chairinaii.  1 
yield  1 '  .r  tninul<'s  lo  the  gentleman 
from  California  |Mi-.  S-r.\KK|.  a  co- 
author (it  I  111.    .iniriiilnient,. 

Mr.  S'l'Al^K  M'  ("hairiiian.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  wp  h  tny  colleat,'ues,  the 
trtnitleinan  Innii  .Massachusetts  |Mr. 
MAVKOtii.K.sj,  th«^  t,'entl»;man  from  Flor- 
ida |Mr  Kascij  !  I.  the  ^rentleman  from 
Indiana  |Mr  II  win  roNj.  and  the  jjen- 
tlcMnan  lioiii  lliinoi:  |Mr  I-'aan.sI.  iti  of- 
ferintr  this  ani'  n  tiii'  n'  I  would  like  to 
relat.  .vh  it  1  i( el  is  the  oWvv  branch 
oxtcihl.  .1  i(v  t  tie  v,'entleman  fi'om  I'Mor- 
ida  |Mr.  1>'as(  i.i  i  ]  to  my  ilistin^'uished 
colleaK'ui'.s  IVhiii  ('.ilirornia  and  Ari- 
zona. 

Mr.  Ch.iirmaii.  1  lliiiik  111. it  1,  too, 
share  the  feelint,'  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion that  this  was  to  applaud  and  brintr 
a  bipartisan  suppoi't.  to  the  rresi<lent's 
prot^ram 

Mr.  ('ti.iMiiiiii  I  have  reread  the 
amendni'  lit  H  is  bilateral.  There  is 
nothmt;  mil  I.I  I .  lal  in  it.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it.  i.s  restricted  fiom  doint;  any 
thinK  that  would  not  enhance  national 
security,  uhI  I  iircsumc  thai  wnuld  In- 
decided  li.v  till-  .iilmml.sl  ratiiiii 

Ml'.  Chairni.in.  1  WMuhl  hi'i"'  that,  oui' 
opponents  wuuld  .ui-  ilial  in  u'cttint; 
our  support  and  joining  in  this  effoi-t, 
we  would  mak(!  the  effort,  strontrer.  It 
is  in  that  spirit  that  I  would  urtje  all 
Members  to  .supjxnt  this  amendment, 
and.  as  I  said  Ui  the  Con^rress  t,'o  on 
record  alon>;  with  the  adiTiinistration 
to  I'cducc  as  rapidly,  as  pta<l  ically.  and 
as  safely  as  we  can  the  number  of  nu- 
clear war'heads  in  the  woi'ld.  I  would 
look  forward  '"  MiiiiImm's  joining  with 
us  I  o  I  hii  I  cnil 

Ml  \l\Vi;oi  i,i.:.s  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  ininui.  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Kvans|.  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  a 
coauthor-  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KVANS.  Mr  ("harrman.  I  would 
like  to  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
support.  t.h(>  Mavi'oules  Stai'k-Kascell- 
Hannlton  h'.vans  amendment  that  sets 
a  new  dir-e<M,ii)n  for*  r'lulucint,'  the 
wor'Id's  ruicleai'  weapons  stockpile. 

The  world  is  a  mu<^h  drffei-ent  place 
since  f>0  some  year's  ajjo  when  the  Man- 
hattan proje«:t  created  thi;  world's  first 
nuclear'  wcaiM)n.  With  cold  war'  tensions 
all  but  a  mertKd'v.  wc  now  have  a  once- 
in-a~lifel  ime  oppoit unity  to  r'educe  the 
threat  of  ruK'lear-  war'  and  pr'olifer'ation. 
It  is  therefort-  fitting  that  a  number  of 
arms  control  tcroups  have  adopted  the 
name  Manhattan  projet-t  II  for  their- 
coalition  (treated  to  spur'  further'  r-educ- 
tions  in  nu<;loai'  weapons. 


\\\-  should  have  the  same  sense  of  na- 
tional ur'tjent-y  in  redu(^inu  nuclear 
weapons  as  we  did  with  the  Manhattan 
pr'oject  in  buildinu  them.  Our  security 
will  be  enhanced  if  the  nuclear  stock- 
piles of  the  nations  of  the  world  are  ne- 
trotiated  to  minimal  levels.  This 
amendment  will  ko  far-  in  furtheiink' 
this  t^oal.  The  amendment  calls  f{)r'  r-e- 
ductions  in  the  world's  nuclear  weap- 
ons stockpiles  by  settinjr  national 
floats  for'  ar'ms  conti'ol  aur-eemenls  to 
iis  low  as  I.OOO  to  2.(XX)  warheads  and  di- 
r'ectinjT  effoiMs  to  negotiate  even  fur- 
ther- b(>low  these  levels. 

The  amen<iment  also  sets  a  national 
tjoal  of  achieving  a  worldwide  and  veii- 
fiabb!  ban  on  the  production  of  fissile 
material  such  as  hitiher-  enriihed  ura- 
nium and  Plutonium  that  is  used  in  mi- 
cl«>ar  wcaporis.  We  currently  ilo  not 
pi'odu<'e  fissile  mati'r'ials  or'  have  plans 
to  produce  additional  stocks  of  mate- 
rial. It  is  therefore  to  oui-  advantar^e  to 
seek  an  end  to  its  production.  This  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  contribu- 
tions our-  Nation  can  make  to  the  cause 
of  nonpi'oliferation. 

Despiti>  new  r'calitics.  we  cannot 
truly  obtain  peace  and  stability  until 
the  nations  of  the  world  reduce  th<'ir 
nuclear  weapons  stockpiles.  I  ur•^,'e  my 
colleaj;:ues  to  make  this  our  Nation's 
troal  and  support  the  Mavroules-Stark- 
Kascell-Hamilton-Kvans  amendment. 

Mr  KVI..  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
iMiiiutt  tn  the  trentleman  fr-om  Indiana 
!M:     Uric'fONl 

Ml  lU'KTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, these  t,'oals  Members  ar'e  talkinK 
about  are  laudable.  lUit  ther'e  are  still 
between  2.^).000  and  :10.000  nuclear  war- 
heads in  the  old  Soviet  Union.  We  have 
jfot  a  lontr  way  to  jfo  before  those  are 
dismantled  and  we  know  what  the  end 
result  is  troini,'  to  be. 

As  I  listen  to  this  debate.  I  think 
back  in  histor-y  to  after-  World  War-  I.  In 
World  War  I.  aftiM'  the  war  was  over' 
they  said.  Wc  are  tfoint,'  to  make  sure 
we  don't  ever'  have  an.v  mor'e  wars.  We 
ar'e  trointr  to  disar'm.  Kver.ybod.v  is 
trointr  to  (lisarr-n.  Because  of  that  we  are 
fjoint^  to  t,'uai'antee  peace. 

So  they  went  overboard.  They  had  a 
disarmament  conference  in  Geneva  and 
started  dismantlinK'  air-ci-aft.  started 
sinkinjr  ships,  evciythint^. 

What  happened'.'  Some  fellow  named 
Adolf  Hitler  came  (jut  of  nowher-e.  Br-it- 
ain  even  sold  him  air-craft  enjiines  for 
the  IjUftwaffe.  We  ended  up  with  a  war 
much  worse  than  Woi  Id  War'  I. 

Mr.  Chair-man.  we  need  to  be  pre- 
pared. During  this  ver-y  (-ritical  time 
we  need  to  protu'od  with  caution,  and 
this  kind  of  amendment  is  wronK^-head- 
ed. 

Ml'  MAVKOULKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  I  minutt-  to  the  nentleman  fi'om 
Wisconsin  jMi'.  Asi'InI.  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ar'med  Services. 

Mr.  ASIMN.  Mr'  C^hairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Mavr'oules-Stai-k  amend- 
ment   on    reducing'    nuclear    weapons. 
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This  amendment  establishes  an  impor-- 
tant  set  of  i^oals  for-  sit^nificantly  re- 
ducing the  number-  of  both  strategic 
and  tactical  nuclear  weapons  world- 
wide. 

Kaoh  of  the  jroals  outlined  by  the 
amendment  is  ver-y  useful.  I  would  note 
the  importance  of  prioritizinj^  these 
«oals.  so  that  we  fo<-us  our-  immediate 
efforts  and  ener'u'ies  on  attaining'  the 
most  ur-f,'ent  k'oal  fir-st  the  denucleari- 
zation of  Ukraine.  Kazakhstan,  and 
Belarus. 

This  amendment  also  calls  for  the 
United  States  to  pursue  bilateral  re- 
ductions below  START,  and  then  mul- 
tilater-al  r-eductions  to  even  lower  lev- 
els. It  does  not,  however,  specify  par- 
ticular warhead  limits  to  be  achieved 
at  any  tjiven  statre.  The  absence  of  spe- 
(  ific  warhead  limits  is  appropriate.  1 
woiiltl  su>,'t,'est  that  the  exact  number  of 
weapons  in  the  United  States  or  Ru.ssia 
is  less  impor'tant  than  two  other'  issues. 
Fii'st,  is  r-educinj;  the  number  of  nu- 
clear countries  we  mijrht  have  to  de- 
fend our'selves  ai,'ainst.  And  second,  is 
continuinK'  dialot,'  with  the  Russians  to 
reduce  our  own  nuclear  weapons,  in 
support  of  slemminM:  proliferation. 

I  am  optimistic.  H^iven  the  cur'r-ent 
climate,  that  our  ont,'oint,'  negotiations 
with  the  Russians  can  fui-thei-  impi-ove 
the  United  States-Russian  relation- 
ship, while  enhancing  our  mutual  secu- 
rity. Puisuinfr  the  noals  of  this  amend- 
ment will  str-ent,'thcn  this  important 
process.  I  urtre  m.v  colleat,''ues  to  sup- 
port the  Mavroules-Star-k  amendment . 

Mr-.  MAVROULKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
yield  myself  my  remainint^  time. 

Mr-.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
an.v  ileep  di.saKr'eements  her-e.  having: 
heard  the  a^^fuments  from  the  other- 
side.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  countries 
we  are  leferrinj?  to  ai-e  the  same  coun- 
tries in  the  bill  and  the  amendment. 

We  also  m:o  beyond.  We  have  China. 
Fr-ance,  and  Gr'eat  Britain.  We  want  to 
make  this  a  kind  of  ne>jotiation  taken 
wor-ldwidi>.  When  we  do  that,  for'  heav- 
en's sake,  let  us  have  some  confidence 
in  the  tec'hnoloKy  of  our-  <;ounlry.  We 
braK  about  it  so  much,  that  we  are  the 
best  in  the  world.  Let  us  take  advan- 
tatre  of  that  fact  and  lower-  the  levels. 

Mr-.  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  a  threat 
amendment. 

I  ask  for  its  passage. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  ^rentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr-.  Kvi.l  has  3  minutes 
i-emainintr. 

Mr.  KYli.  Ml-.  Chairman,  the  two  pri- 
mar.v  reasons  our  coUeajjues  have  t;iven 
in  support  of  this  amendment  is.  first, 
that  if  cutting  almost  15.000  warheads 
is  a  K^ood  idea,  cut  tintr  20.000  warheads 
must  be  an  even  better'  idea.  Second, 
our  colieatiue  fr-om  California  [Mr. 
S'rAKK)  uri,'ed  that  we.  as  the  Conj,'r'ess. 
should  no  on  i-ecor'd  in  suprK)rtin>?  the 
I'resident's  r-cductions. 

Well.  ;is  to  that  second  ar-jjument.  1 
think  we  do  that  best  b.v  voting  no 
here,  becau.se.  of  oourst'.  the  adminis- 
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t ration   docs   not    support    this   aniciiil 
ment. 

The  second  reason  f^oes  back  to  point 
No.  1.  We  are  reducinpr  our  nuclear  war- 
heads by  almost  15.000.  That,  was  the 
r-eason  I  listed  all  of  those  items  we  ar-e 
cuttinu,  and  the  r'eason  my  colleatjue. 
the  K<'iitlenian  fi'om  California  [Mr. 
HiiNTKKj.  reiter'i'ted  that  the  Pr-esidcnt 
is  cuttinK^.  man.v  in  connection  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  iiianv  unilatei-al 
ai'tions  on  our  pai't 
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We  are  reducing  our  nuclear  war- 
heads b.v  di-amatic  numbers,  by  as  fast 
a  ixvce  as  is  iiermitted  at  the  Pantcx 
plant,  which  is  in  the  pi  oriss  i>r  lii,-^ 
mantliuK'  those  warhcnl:-  Tti.ti  i>  wh\' 
I  sa.v  it  is  r-eallv  not  pi.ssilili-  to  no  an.v 
faster. 

As    1    pointed    out 
danu'cr  in  that  as  wc 
come  back  to. 

While  it  is  not  ea.sy  lot-  mv  collcat^ucs 
to  see,  this  is  the  char  t  t  liat  C.en.  Colin 
Powell  used  in  t  i;-t  I  ni((ti\  lictVuc  tlu 
commit.tee  in  ixuti'  in;' 
hav<?  «one  fr-oni  I'l.iMKi 
heads,  that  wc  wi  11  In 
level  of  1.700  nuclear  w. 

The  chaji'man  of  thi 
indicaliil  ih.it.  we  could  pciliaps  ivin 
■^f)  to  Miinrwhi-rc  ai-niiml  2..M)  Imt  witli 
.m  I  mpnii  ,iiii  .  iitiilit  mil  I  I  ul  .ill  \-  .u.;ri  f 
Willi  the  1  h. in  III. in  nn  this  imiiit  It  wc 
an-  t^oirik'  '"  lii.iw  i  hr  warhr.nl^  linwn 
to  the  level  that  wc  hnin'  in  l"'  .ibli-  to 
draw  them  down  to.  w  li.i.i  in  iim- 
comitantl.v  dc^vclop  a  cIcIctim'  ati.iinsi 
nuclear-  ballisli<'  missiles  'Di.it  i.s 
something  many  of  our- colli  it.,-uis  Ii.im 
not  been  willin^i:  to  support  Sn  win  n 
we  talk  about  these  Roals.  \vr  iiiitilit  tn 
be  at  the  same  time  t.ilkinu'  almui  i  lie 
critical  Roal  of  Mippi  'it  i  <<•.;  t  \i>-  st  i  .it  i-u  k 
defen.se  initiative,  which  will  allow  us 
the  defense  in  the  event  of  (heating. 
Ther-e  is  a  little  (w.nnplr  hrii'.  .m  anal- 
ofjy  I  could  make,  it  \vr  hiM  i  wn  uun- 
fiuhter-s  out  on  the  str-eet  .unl  ImiMi  of 
th<!m  have  five  out  of  six  i  IuuuIh  is 
loaded  with  bullets  ami  one  of  thetTi 
cheats  by  putting  in  one  extra  bullet. 
it  is  not  troint,'  to  affect  the  equation 
when  they  «o  out  on  that  dusty  street. 
But  if  they  both  ar-e  supposed  to  have 
one  bullet  in  the  chamber  and  one  of 
them  cheats  by  puttintr  an  extra  bullet 
in  the  chamber,  he  has  K^ot  a  100- per- 
cent advanta^re  over  the  other  side. 
Cheating,  when  we  j?et  down  to  that 
very  low  level,  becomes  a  vei-y  impoi-- 
lant  factor'.  That  is  why  we  have  ^ot  to 
have  a  defense  ivuainst  ballistic  mis- 
siles in  that  ca.se.  So  if  we  have  only 
1  IK  in  'Aarheads  as  a  MToal.  we  have  also 
_;ni  '.()  be  supportint,^  defenses,  which 
has  not  .yet  been  the  c.isc. 

I  want  to  (dose  by  makini^  this  point. 
This  amendment  is  not  the  committee 
position.  I  hope  my  coUea'^ues  undcr'- 
stand.  One  of  the  reasons  is  because 
t.hose  who  understand  this  issue,  the 
experts.  i-eali-ze  that  tfoint,'  down  to  this 


kind  ni  ,1  Icvi'i  wnuid  mnst  prnliabl.v  rc- 
iiiiirc  tliat  wc  totally  rtKinui'  our  strat- 
i'^;,v  nt  t  .uuct  intr  and  (jui  opposition 
would  li.ivi  In  do  the  same.  If  we  want 
our  cities.  OUI  people  rather-  than  mili- 
tar.v  tartrets.  to  he  the  tarp^ets  of  nu- 
clear- deterrent  then  vote  for  this  so 
that  wc  take  our-  levels  down  to  the 
point  white  that  is  all  that  could  be 
(lone  ti,\  the  nuclear  weapons  in  our-  ai-- 
.senal  Hut  it  we  dn  net  w.itit  to  do  that, 
if  wc  want  til  let.iiii  the  position  that 
it  ou^ht  to  be  milit.iry  tartlets  that  ar-e 
the  object  nt  nuf  ilct(M-rents.  then  I 
uiu-e  ni\'  enileai:ues  in  vote  "no"  on  the 
M.irvnuh's  aineiidiiien' . 

The  CHAIH.MAN  pro  teiiipnie  i  .Mi  . 
Ciix  n!  Illinois).  The  (jucstion  is  on  the 
.tnieiidnient-   offered    by    the   trcritlenian 

tlnitl   M.iss.l.  hllsetts  |Mt      MAV1«)UI-KH1. 

The  quest  inn  w.is  taken;  and  the 
("h.iiiinan  pro  lenipnie  annnuneed  t  hull 
t  h.e  noes  .ippe.ired  t  n  have  it  . 

.Ml  DTKHIN  Mr  Ch. in  in. in,  I  de- 
mand .1  I  eenrded  vnte.  ,ir,i!  iiendlllK 
t  li.it  .  I  in, ike  I  he  [iniiit  i>\  in  del'  t  hat  a 
■  iiinriini  IS  not  jiresen! 

The     CH.MllM.A.X     pin     letniinre       I-ai 
deiiilv  ,1  nuoruni  is  nnt   present     I'lirsu- 
.111!    In  the  iM'nvisinns  (it  clause  2  nl   rule 
.Will,     the     ('h.ili     .mnnuiKcs     that      he 
will   redm  e  In  a  inininiinii  nt  .S  minutes 
the   perind  nl   lime  within  whii  h  .i  vnte 
l!\'   elect  innie   deviie.    it    ordered,    will    he 
l.ikell    nn    the    |)eIldltlLr    ijuestlnll    Inllnw 
iik;     the     ijunrum     call       Meml)i'i's     will 
leeoid   tlleir  iireseiu  e   hv   (deelrnnic   de 
vice. 

The  Chaii'  will  .iiinnuni  e  i  hat  this  is 
a  reijular  iiunrum  <ail  Inlinwed  b.v  a  5- 
inmule  vol  e. 

Th( 
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call   was  taken  iiv  eleitmnic  dc- 

InllnwinL;    .Meinliers   responded    In 

1. lines: 


AlK>n:ronit)lc 

Ali-xandpf 

All.ml 

Allen 

.'\inlt'i->ion 

Anilrcws  (MK) 

Anilii'ws  (N.J) 

AimIitws(TX) 

Annun'/.io 

ApplcKillf 

Ainuv 

Aspin 

Alkins 

AuColn 

iUci  hus 

ilitkir 

n.lllrllKi'l' 

lUrn.'iiil 

ItlllTi'll 

Itiirlon 
Itili'iuaii 

Ki'lli'llNOll 

Hi'iini'tl 
Hcnllcy 
Ui-ii'iili-r 
Hi'iniaii 

ll.'Vlll 

HiMii.iy 

MiliiaklK 

Bliu'kwi'll 

unify 

Hoi'liii'il 

Hm-liiior 

Hiinior 

Hoi^ki 

Houcliri' 


Hoxcr 

Uriiw.strr 

I!  rooks 

lii'oomfii'ld 

llrowder 

lirown 

Urucc 

Itryanl 

KunninK 

Dui'lon 

Ityron 

CnllHh.in 

Ciimp 

C.impliell  (COl 

Ciiiilin 

Carpi'i' 

Can- 

C^hanrtlPi' 

Cliapman 

Clay 

criment 

dinger 

Collie 

Colr-nian  (MOl 

Coli'm.an  (TX) 

f-<)llln.sill,) 

Collins  (Mil 

Comlicsl 

Conilll 

Coo  pel' 

Cosli'llo 

CouKhlln 

Cox (CA) 

Cox  III,) 

Coyne 

Cramer 


Crane 

CunninKliam 

Darden 

Davis 

lie  la  Garaa 

OcFazio 

Delia  uro 

Pel  ..ay 

Pcllum.s 

PciTiek 

Diekinson 

Dicks 

Pinireri 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dooley 

Doolilllo 

Dontan  (Nil) 

Dornan  (CA) 

Downey 

Dii'ier 

1  mnejin 

Durliin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

I'iirly 

lOekat'l 

MwardsiCA) 

Kdwanlf  (OK) 

I'^alwards  iTXl 

l"^ierson 

Kngel 

Knsrllsli 

Krdrrieli 

I'iipy 

KvaiiK 


Kwini? 

l-a.iroll 

Kawell 

Ka/io 

KeiKlian 

Kields 

Kish 

Klake 

KoRllella 

KoiiKMI) 

Kni-d  ITN) 

Kranks(CT) 

GalleKly 

Gallo 

Gejdenson 

Oeka.s 

Gephardt 

Genn 

Gilclire.st 

(Jillmor 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

GoodlinK 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradison 

Ci-andy 

C.ri'en 

Guarini 

(iuniterson 

Hall  (Oil) 

HallC|-X) 

llainillon 

HaninK-rsclimidl 

Hancock 

Hansi'n 

Harris 

H;i.sU'rt 

Hayes  (II.) 

Hayes  (1, A) 

HcHey 

Henry 

HerKer 

Herlel 

Hci.tKland 

Hali.Min 

Ho.  ht)rue<:kner 

Hollowa.y 

Hopkins 

Horn 

Morton 

HoiiKhton 

Koyer 

lluckaliy 

HuKhes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhere 

■Jaooris 

.lames 

.Jefferson 

.Jenkins 

.Johnson  (Cri') 

.JohiLson  (SDl 

Johnson  (TX) 

.lohnstnn 

.Jones  (NO 

.Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaplur 

Ka.si(.h 

Kennedy 

Ken  nelly 

Kildei> 

Kleczka 

KluR 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kopi'Usk  i 

Koslmayer 

Kyi 

I.aKal(e 

l.'\Komarsino 

I  ,;ine.asl<  ir 

Uinlos 

l«ilto(x» 

l,;iughlin 

I. each 

Lehman  (KI.I 

l.<-nl 

Ixwin  (Ml) 

Lewis  (CA  I 

^■wls(l-'l.) 

I.ewis(GA) 


l-iBhiroot 

l.ipinski 

l.ivlnK^ton 

l.loyd 

Long 

I  .owcy  I N  Y  I 

I. liken 

Machlley 

Manlon 

M.irkey 

Marlenee 

.Martin 

Martini'/. 

MaUsui 

Mavnjuli-s 

Mazzoli 

McCandles.s 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

MeCn-iy 

MrCuidy 

McDade 

MeDermotl 

MeKwen 

McGnith 

M.:Millan  iNCi 

MiMillen  (Ml)i 

McNully 

Meyei-s 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Minela 

Mink 

Moakley 

Molinan 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

MiKMly 

Moorhejul 

Moran 

Moivlla 

Mom.son 

Mrawk 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myei-s 

Nacle 

NaU^her 

Neal(MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Nussle 

0,iJ<ar 

Oherstar 

Obey 

Olver 

Ortlx 

Oi-lon 

Owens  (UTl 

Oxlcy 

r'ackard 

I'allone 

r'anetta 

I'arker 

r^aslor 

Patterson 

r'axon 

i'ayne(N,Ji 

r'ayneiVA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

l'eli;rson  iKI.) 

I'etei'son  (MN) 

I'etrl 

I»iekell 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshaiil 

Pii«' 

Pui'sell 

Qui  lien 

Kahall 

llamstail 

llangel 

tovenel 

Riiy 

keixl 

Uogula 
Rhodes 
Richaiilson 


Kulpe 

Hitler 

Itoberls 

Koe 

lloemer 

lto»fers 

Hohraljacher 

Uiis  U^hlinen 

Hose 

Kosti'nkowski 

Holh 

Houkema 

liowland 

lioyl>al 

Husso 

Satw 

Sanders 

SiinKmeistiT 

Santo  rum 

Saipalius 

SavaKe 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefei' 

Si:heucr 

Schiff 

Schroi'der 

SchulTi' 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sirrano 

Shaw 

Shays 

ShusUT 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

SkiM>n 

Skelion 

Slall/-ry 

SlauRhtiT 

Smith  (KM 

Smith  (lAI 

Smith  IN. II 

Smith  (()I{1 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solar/. 

Solomon 

Spenci' 

Spratl 

SlafiKers 

Stalllngs 

Stark 

Sliarns 

SU'nholm 

SUik.-s 

Studds 

Slump 

SundijuiKt 

Swell 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

'r'auzln 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Thoma.s(GA) 

Thoma.s(WY) 

Thoi-nton 

'I'OIII'S 

'l-orrlcelli 

Towns 

Traficanl 

Un.soeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

VenU) 

Viiiclosky 

Volkmer 

Vueanovieh 

Walker 

Walsh 

Waters 

Wax  man 

Wei.ss 

Weldon 

W  Ileal 

Whilti-n 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wisi- 

Wolf 

Wolpi- 

Wyilen 
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a  III:) 
Tin-    CHAIHMAN    pii)    l.tri|)(ii.'    i.Mi 
Cox    of    Illinoisi      Kdui'    iunnlicil    one 
MrniliiMs      hiivi-      iiii.swt'ii'd      lo      thoir 
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KfiKlfinaii  I'loni  lllitiois  |Mr.  DukhinI 
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A  rcrordi'd  vole  wa.s  ordrit'd. 

Tho  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Kivt- 
minutes  will  he  allowed  for  tin-  vofc 
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Tho  Clerk  announced  the  followiny: 
pair: 

On  this  vot.o: 

Ml.  Hustnnuilile  for,  with  Mr  Thomas  ol 
Crtllfoinia  rtn.-xiiisi.. 

Mr  SAXTON  and  Mr.  COLKMAN  of 
Missouri  clumk^ed  their  vole  from 
■"aye"  to  "'no." 


Mr  HOHSON  and  Mr  TAYLOR  of 
Missis.sippi  chantteil  their  vole  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tho  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  aliove  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ctix  of  Illinois).  It  is  now  in  order  to 
consider  amendment  No.  8  in  part  I  of 
House  Report  102  ^■\h. 

AMKVDMUN-I'OKKKUKI)  MY  Mit.   AlTlilS 

Mr.  AiiCOlN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  .Sl'KAKKR  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  desik'nate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

.Ameiuiim-nl  ollfioil  by  Mr.  ArCol.N:  At  the 
prid  <ji  subtitle  I)  <}(  title  V!  tpaye  121.  after 
line  20'   '■'-•>''  "'•■  i..m..vv.i..'  -,■.  tu.n 
SlCC.  6.(7 
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M)>  !,I,()VI)  M:  Cr.-i! 
support  ol  Liu-  .■\uC'(iii 
This  is  nol  a  decismn  i 
lightly.       or       withuut 
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SI  K\  l(  h  s  (H  Isllll  I  111^ 
I  MI'S 

la)    In    (iK.NKUAi,.     IJhuptfi     tja    tj|     title    10. 
Ihilteil  Stales  Code,  is  amendod  liy  inseiMiii; 
altiT  stHitlon  1071c  the  foliovvitiL:   lu-w  sritic: 
•'«  I07ld.     Roprodurlive     hi'allli     siT\ic«-s     in 

iiu-dic.il  f.iciiiliis  of  Ihi-  miiriiriiuil  sirx  ici  s 

iiuLside  Ihc  t  iiitcd  Stales 

"lai  Phovision  ok  Skkvicks.  A  member  of 
tho  unifoinifil  sorviees  who  is  on  duty  at  a 
stntioii  outsltle  the  tJnitoil  States  (and  ivny 
dep<'i'dent  of  the  member  who  Is  accompany 
iiiK  the  member)  is  entitled  to  the  provision 
of  any  reproductive  health  seivico  in  a  medi- 
cal I'aiility  of  the  uniformed  .services  outside 
the  United  .Stjit.es  serving  that  duly  suillon 
in  the  same  manner  as  any  olher  lyix-  of 
medical  care. 

"(b)  t'AYMKNT  K)l(  HKKViri;s.  (1)  In  the 
lase  of  any  reproductive  health  service  for 
which  approprialcil  funds  may  not  he  used, 
the  adminisleiint!  .Secretary  shall  reiiuire 
the  member  of  the  unil'ormed  service  (or  de- 
peiiilent  of  ihe  member)  receiving  the  service 
to  pav  the  full  cost  (including  indirect  costs) 
of  piovidint,'  the  service. 

"(2)  If  payment  is  made  under  paragraph 
(1).  appropiialeil  funds  shnll  nol  be  consid 
ereil  to  have  been  used  to  provide  a  reproduc- 
tive health  seivice  under  sub.section  (a).  The 
amouiil  of  sm  h  payment  shall  be  (  lediled  lo 
Ihe  accounts  of  the  lacillty  at  which  the 
.seivice  was  provided.". 

(b)   CI.HHICAI.    AMKNDMKX'r.    The    Uible    ol 
sections  at  the  beuinniiii,'  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  iesertint;  alter  the  item  lelatiim 
to  section  lOHAi.  the  followiiit;  new  item; 
■107'ld.  Repioduclive  health  services  in  medi- 
cal  facilities  of  the   unUoiineil 
services     outside     the     United 
States." 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  a  Memlier  who  rises  in  opposition 
tt)  tho  amondmetil? 

Mr.  DICKINSON  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Tho  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule.  Ihe  vjontloman  from  Or- 
ek'on  (Mr.  AiiCoiNj  will  he  reeoMnized 
for  10  minutes,  and  the  i4^ontloman  from 
Alabama  |Mr.  Dickinson]  will  be  rocoi,'- 
njzed  for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recoirni/.es  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  |Mr.  AuCuiNl. 

Mr.  Ai'COlN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  «ont lowortiaii  from  Ton- 
Tiosseo  (Mrs.  I.i.oydI. 


thought  and  coi;'.in, illation,  hut  during 
this  past  year,  I  have  been  faced  with 
serious,    personal,    medical    decisions 
Tve  fought  cancer  and  I  have  overcome 
it. 

Along  the  way,  I  have  had  access  to 
(quality  medical  care  and  treatment, 
which  I  feel  all  women  should  have  ac- 
cess to.  And  I  have  worked  hard  to  see 
to  it  that  women's  health  care  gets  the 
attention  and  the  resources  it  deserves 
We  have  made  some  piogress.  but  we 
all  know  we  h.ive  vrot  a  lon^j  luaii 
ahead. 

But  I  have  al.sd  had  to  fi^jht  to  make 
decisions  about  iny  own  options  for  re 
covery  whu  h  I  feel  should  have  been 
my  decisions  alone.  1  have  made  my 
iivvn  (.'hoices.  and  I  have  been  blessed  by 
a  lull  and  complete  I'ecovery.  This  has 
led  mi-  t(i  take  a  lor.wr.  haul  look  at  the 
pn.'-it  ;nn  I  h.ive  held  liir  so  lonu  .i^-'amst 

.u  (  f.s^  to  aburtlon  S^^V1(■^■^ 

As  many  of  you  know.  1  have  never 
condoned  abortion  1  hope  th.u  <ill 
Wdtrn-n  would  choose  life.  That  is  why 
I  h.ivf  worked  to  provide  women  access 
to  f.tmily  pl.mnmp  programs  which 
sei've  women  seekmjj  to  avoid  un- 
planned pret,'nani  les 

I  have  supported  [)assa^'e  of  legisla- 
tion to  reauthorize  funding  foi'  the  title 
X  family  planning  program.  Through 
access  to  the  services  provided  by  these 
clinics,  countless  pregnancies  and  abor- 
tions have  been  prevented.  That  is 
whcii-  our  efforts  must  he.  We  must 
make  sui'c  ih.it  .ill  women  have  access 
to  information  to  help  them  make  in- 
formed decisions,  and  avoid  unplanned 
pregnancies,  so  more  abortions  do  not 
occur. 

But  since  the  .Supreme  Court  allowed 
women  access  to  safe  and  legal  abor- 
tion m  197;j.  this  h.is  essentially  been  a 
I'riv.i.y  issue,  one  which  each  woman 
must  m.ike  on  hei'  own.  and  live  with, 
b.tsfd  on  her  personal  convictions. 

Bi'c  ause  I  value  the  right  to  make  my 
own  decisions  about  my  health  care 
and  treatment  opiions.  especially  dur- 
ing a  lime  of  personal  crisis.  I  have  be- 
come convinced  that  all  women  should 
h.ive  access  to  the  best  reproductive 
health  rare  services  available  when 
faced  with  their  own  difficult  .ind  trv- 
mt'  decisions. 

The  AuCom  amendment,  which  al- 
lows military  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents stationed  abroad  access  to 
.itiortion  services,  which  they  pay  foi 
themselves,  is  a  beginning  step  to  en- 
suring that  military  personnel  and 
their  dependents  stationed  overseas 
h.ive  safe  access  to  reproductive  health 
t  ,u-e. 

Mr.  DICKINSON  Mr.  Ch.urman.  I 
yield  1  ■■  .'  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentlenutn  from  IHukjis  [Mr.  H'l'iiK] 

[J   l.^iMi 
Mr.  UVDH    Mr    Ch.tirm.in.  we  .ire  not 
talking  .ibout  women  s  he.ilth  t.ire.  We 


.ire  not  talking  about  a  choice.  We  are 
not  talking  about  equal  access  to  medi- 
cal care  We  are  talking  about  the  sur- 
gical procedure  that  dare  not  speak  its 
name,  abortion.  They  call  it  reproduc- 
tive health  care.  They  call  it  choice. 
They  call  it  anything  but  what  it  is. 
the  intentional  killing  of  a  defenseless 
unborn  child. 

Now.  that  IS  what  we  are  talkint: 
about,  .md  the  nuesiion  presented  tiy 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  is  whether  we  are  going  to 
mandate  the  prompt  provision  of  abor- 
tion on  demand  at  the  duty  station 
wherever  in  the  world  it  is  recjuested 

Besides  the  tragedy  of  killing,  exter- 
minating an  innocently  inconvenier.tiy 
unwanted  child,  this  amendment  does  a 
lot  more.  It  erroneously  refers  to  aboi- 
tion  as  just  another  type  of  medical 
care,  when  the  Supreme  Court  itself 
has  said  m  Roe  versus  Wade  that  abor- 
tion is  inherently  different  from  every 
other  medical  procedure,  because  it 
takes  a  it u man  life. 

Now.  under  present  law.  public  hos- 
pitals can  refuse  to  perform  elective 
abortions,  no  matter  who  pays  for 
them:  but  if  this  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed, we  mandate  that  every  militai'y 
hospital  and  the  personnel  attached 
thereto  provide  abortions  on  demand. 
That  is  far  beyond  Roe  versus  Wade. 

There  are  no  reasons  required.  There 
are  no  gestational  age  requirements. 
no  trimesters,  and  it  violates  the  con- 
si  lence  of  people  who  are  required  to 
jX'i'form  this  grisly  service. 

\"ote  no  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  AfCOlN.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Col- 
orado [Mrs.  Schk()KI)Kk;, 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER  Mi.  Chairman.  1 
th.mk  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

The  very  first  thing  I  want  to  do  is 
answer  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  be- 
cause we  have  a  conscience  clause  that 
applies  to  all  employees  of  military 
hospitals.  There  is  absolutely  no  one 
who  will  be  mandated  to  do  this,  and  I 
think  It  is  very  important  we  clear 
ih.it  up. 

Second.  I  come  to  this  well  saying 
there  is  nothing  I  can  say  that  was  not 
said  by  the  gentlewonian  from  Ten- 
nessee. She  hit  this  ripht  on  the  head. 

This  is  a  fundamental  issue  aliout 
how  we  ai'e  going  to  treat  the  people 
whose  lives  are  on  the  line  overseas 
protecting  our  rights. 

I  find  it  incredible  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  uproot  them,  send  them  thou- 
sands of  miles  away  from  home  and 
then  not  extend  to  them  the  same 
rik'hts  they  would  have  and  that  they 
fit-'ht  for  us  to  have. 

I  also  want  to  answei'  the  trimester 
issue  that  was  put  out  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois.  We  are  talking 
about  Roe  v.  U'ade.  There  are  no  abor- 
tions in  the  final  trimester  under  Roe 
v.  IV'udf  unless  the  life  of  the  mother  is 
in  danger  oi'  the  fetus  is  in  such  criti- 
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cal  shape  that   it   i^annot  survive  inde- 
pendently. 

Please,  please,  this  is  a  very  simple 
issue  for  all  the  wom.en  on  active  duty 
and  for  spouses  of  dependents  overseas. 

When  they  are  living  in  an  environ- 
ment that  does  not  prevent  reproduc- 
tive choices,  how  in  the  world  can  we 
prohibit  their  being  able  to  purchase 
them  fully,  pay  for  them  fully  in  the 
military  hospitals  overseas'' 

If  we  do  not  allow  them  that  option. 
they  do  not  ha\e  an  option.  Let  us  be 
clear  about  that.  The  idea  that  they 
can  be  transported  somewhere  else. 
that  they  have  to  take  time  off.  all 
sorts  of  other  things  are  life-threaten- 
ing, can  be  career-threatening  or  can 
be  so  expensive  they  cannot  do  it. 

.Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  support  for  the 
.\uCoin  amendment 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mi  Chairman.  I 
yield  1'.'  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  BvRO.N].  the  chair- 
woman of  the  Subcomn-iitiee  on  Mili- 
tary Personnel  and  Com.pensation  of 
the  Com.mittee  on  Armed  .Services. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mi.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by    the    gentleman    from    Orettcn    ;M: 

AfCOIN]. 

Current  law  prohibits  the  use  of  ap- 
propriated funds  to  perform  abortions. 
except  where  the  life  of  the  mother 
would  be  endangered.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  would  permit  abortions  lo 
be  performed  in  military  hospitals 
overseas,  if  the  service  member  of  de- 
pendent pays  the  full  cost,  including 
indirect  costs,  of  the  abortion. 

Prior  to  .June  1988.  a  limited  number 
of  abortions  were  performed  at  mili- 
tary hospitals  overseas  on  a  reimburs- 
aijle  basis.  Since  then,  prepaid  or  reim- 
bursable abortions  have  been  barred  by 
DOD  directive 

Pre-1988  DOD  policy  and  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  ai-e  inconsistent 
with  I'Oth  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  law  barring  the  use  of  government 
funds  for  abortion,  other  than  to  save 
the  life  of  the  mother.  Congress  clearly 
did  not  intend  that  any  other  type  of 
abortion  be  performed  in  military  hos- 
pitals, and  abortions  performed  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  circumvent  that  in- 
tent. Last  years'  DOD  bill  was  finally 
resolved  with  this  amendment  deleted. 

While  I  commend  the  gentleman's  in- 
terest in  assisting  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel and  their  families  stationed 
overseas,  these  individuals  do  have  the 
option  of  returning  to  the  United 
States  to  seek  an  abortion,  at  their 
own  expense,  if  they  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain acceptable  care  in  the  local  com- 
munity overseas. 

I  must  continue  to  oppose  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ArCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
P.  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  'Mr.  M.^C-hn".EV], 
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Mr  MACHTLEY  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr-.  Chairman,  there  are  those  in  tins 
Chaml)er  who  wish  to  make  this  an 
issue  of  pro-choice  or  pro-life.  F'rankly. 
I  believe  that  dis^ruises  the  real  issue. 

This  is  not  an  issue  of  fairness  This 
is  not  an  issue  of  law.  That  is  clear  by 
the  Woe  v.  Wadi'  case.  This  is  an  issue  of 
discrimination  in  its  most  baseless  and 
most  obvious  methods  against  service 
people,  particularly  women  in  the  mili- 
tary and  the  dependents  of  servicemen. 

There  are  41K).0(X)  dependents  who  are 
stat.oned  around  this  world.  Ther-e  are 
40.000  women  at  any  Kiven  time  who  as 
members  of  the  armed  services  are  or- 
dered, not  asked  voluntarily,  but  or- 
dered to  KO  overseas. 

We  have  said,  not  by  law,  but  by  ad- 
ministrative dictatorial  decision,  that 
these  women  will  not  have  the  same 
rights  as  other-  women  \n  this  country. 
That  is  unacceptable. 

DurinK  Desert  Storm.  10.000  women 
served  our  Nation.  At  any  Kiven  lime, 
26.000  women  are  in  Latin  American 
countries.  Ninety-nine  per-cent  of  these 
women  are  stationed  in  countries 
where  no  reproductive  services  are  per- 
mitted by  law. 

We  must,  as  a  Nation,  provide  our 
servicemen  and  women  and  their  de- 
pendents with  the  same  services  which 
they  ar-e  pr'ovided  hei-e  in  this  country. 

This  ou^ht  not  to  be  a  debate  on  pro- 
choice  or  pro-life,  or  pro-abortion  or 
the  choice  issue.  It  ouKht  to  be  a  r'igrht 
for  people,  women  and  dependents,  to 
seek  the  same  ami  to  provuled  the 
same  services  re^ai'dless  whether  they 
are  in  the  sor-vice  or  civilians. 

Listen  to  these  statistics.  Eight 
women  on  aver-apre  per  year  uro  into  the 
Subic  Bay  Hospital  for  car-e  for  illejfal 
services  which  they  had  to  seek  outside 
as  military  pei-sonnel. 

Mr.  DICKINSON  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  k'entleman  from 
New  Jersev  (Mr   SMITH). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  enacted  into  law.  the  AuCom 
amendment  will  force  overseas  DOD 
health  facilities  to  provide  abortion  on 
demand  at  any  time  dur-ini?  pr-esnancy. 

The  AuCoin  amendment  would  turn 
U.S.  military  health  facilities  into 
abortion  mills  where  the  noble  art  of 
healinMT.  curini?,  and  nuturin^;  human 
life  would  be  subverted  by  the  butcher- 
ing of  innocent  children. 

I  would  r-espectfuUy  submit  that  the 
attempt  to  frame  this  issue  as  an  eiiual 
access  to  health  care  debate  fails  mis- 
erably -and  smacks  of  Orwellian 
doublespeak. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  healthy, 
there  is  nothing  caring  about  abortion 
on  demand  especially  from  the  babys 
point  of  view  Construing  abortion  on 
demand  to  be  health  care,  it  seems  to 
me.  is  the  ultimate  oxymoron. 

Mr.  Chairman,  abortion  on  demand  is 
dehumanizing  to  children  and  r'educes 
the  lives  of  babies  to  the  status  of  tu- 
mors, cysts,  and  diseases. 


The  AuCoin  amendment  forces  mili- 
tary health  facilities  to  abuse  and  bat- 
ter their  youngest  patients.  Instead  of 
funtling  pr-enatal  and  maternal  health 
care  only  the  AuCoin  amendment  le- 
(luir-es  taxpaycr-s  provision  of  suction 
machines  designed  to  dismember  ba- 
bies, various  bab.y  poisons  which  are  in- 
jected not  to  treat  but  mistreat,  and 
ultimately  chemically  kill  the  infant. 
Finally  the  AuCoin  amendment  en- 
sures that  a  DOD-paid  abortionist  is  on 
hand  to  implement  these  destructive 
acts. 

Let  us  be  honest,  the  AuCoin  amend- 
ment is  antichild  and  as  such  should  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  note  here  that 
last  year,  during  debate  on  the  AuCoin 
amendment  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  bill.  Representa- 
tive AuCoiN  stated: 

Under  the  law,  under  the  Constitution,  no- 
liotly  gels  an  abortion  in  the  third  trimester 
unless  the  life  or  health  of  the  mother  is  at 
risk  or  if  the  fetus  cannot  survive  outside 
the  womt)  because  It  is  so  deformed. 

Mr.  Ai'CoiN's  statement  is  factually 
incorrect  in  describing  Roe. 

Today.  Mrs.  ScHKOEDKH.  in  like  man- 
ner, has  inaccurately  described  the  Roe 
decision. 

Roe  V.  Wade  did  not  impose  any  i-e- 
strictions  on  abortion;  it  removed 
them.  Roe  does  allow  States  to  impose 
some  very  limited  restrictions  on 
third-trimestei-  abortions,  but  it  is  up 
to  the  State  to  put  those  limitations 
into  place  by  law,  as  Pennsylvania  did 

Roe  V.  Wade  says;  'If  the  State  is  in- 
terested in  protecting  fetal  life  after 
viability,  it  may  go  so  far  as  to  pro- 
scribe abortion  during  that  period,  ex- 
cept when  it  is  necessary  to  preserve 
the  life  or  health  of  the  mother.' 
States  may  proscribe  certain  third-tri- 
mester- abortions;  they  are  not  pro- 
scribed by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Roe  or 
any  other  court  decision. 

Military  hospitals  are  Federal  facili- 
ties, governed  by  Federal  law.  There  is 
no  Federal  law  prohibiting  third-tri- 
mester abortions,  or  r'egulating  abor- 
tions under-  an.v  circumstances. 

Nor-  does  the  AuCoin  amendment  im- 
pose any  limitations  On  the  contrary, 
its  says  that  a  --member  of  the  uni- 
formed services.'  or  his  or  hei-  depend- 
ent. "IS  entitled  to  the  provision  of  any 
i-eproductive  health  sei-vice  *  *  *  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  t.vpe  of  med- 
ical care."  Just  as  prenatal  care  is 
given  throughout  the  9  months  of  preg- 
nancy, under-  this  amendment,  abor- 
tions would  be  allowed  at  an.v  time 
during  pregnancy. 

Make  no  mistake.  The  AuCoin 
amendment  would  allow  abortion  on 
demand  for  any  reason  and  at  any  time 
during  a  pregnancy. 

D  I. 510 

.Mr-  AiCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  GUNUERSON]  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  into  a  colloQuy. 


Mr.  GUNDERSON  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

I  asked  him  to  yield  at  this  time  for 
the  purposes  of  this  collo(iuy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  traditionally  votes  along  the 
pro-life  philosophy.  I  supported  the 
gentleman's  amendment  last  year  be- 
cause it  provided  the  same  protections 
of  the  law  eligible  to  every  .American 
to  those  military  families  assigned 
abi'oad.  However,  many  pr-o-life  groups 
now  suggest  the  gentleman's  language 
mandates  that  military  hospitals 
abroad  must  provide  abortions  on  de- 
mand at  any  stage  in  the  pregnancy. 
They  suggest  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  creates  an  entitlement  to 
abortion  without  restrictions.  Is  this 
the  intent  of  the  gentleman  from  Or- 
egon? 

Mr.  ArCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Ai'COIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  bringing  this 
charge  to  the  attention  of  the  House, 
because  nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  I  quote  it.  "in  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  type  of  medical 
care.  "  to  provide  military  personnel 
stationed  abroad  the  same  access  to 
the  options  allowed  to  them  under  Roe 
V.  Wade  that  are  allowed  to  every  other 
American  stationed  her'e  at  home. 

So  this  colloquy  should  serve  to  clar- 
ify legislative  intent  on  that  point  and 
to  guide  DODs  writing  of  any  regula- 
tions that  would  follow.  And  I  should 
note  here  that  during  the  period  in 
which  DOD  allowed  private  paid  abor- 
tions in  military  facilities  overseas, 
the  r-egulations  then  clearly  permitted 
third-trimester  abortion  only  to  pre- 
serve the  life  or  physical  health  of  the 
woman.  In  keeping  with  that.  DOD 
should  implement  this  provision  in 
keeping  with  whatever  limitations  re- 
garding Roe  V.  Wade  are  a  part  of  Fed- 
eral law  at  the  time  that  the  rules  are 
pi-omulgated.  and  not  beyond. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  appreciate  the 
gen  tier-nan  s  clarification. 

Based  on  that.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  in- 
tend to  continue  to  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman,  in  fairness  to 
the  military. 

Mr.  DICKINSON  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  1',*  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dok.nan). 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  come  to  the  well  without 
much  passion  today  because  I  just 
withstood  an  onslaught  of  S&'iO.OOO  of 
abortion  money  — admitted  up  fr-ont.  we 
think  there  is  lots  hidden  Sli.iO. 000  in 
11  days.  And  I  won.  60  to  40.  So.  obvi- 
ou.sly.  there  is  still  some  credibility  to 
standing  up  for  your  principles  on  a 
pro-life  issue- 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


M;  DdKN.AN"  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  ^'cni It-nun  from  New  .Jersey. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  k'l-ntleman  for  yieldm.i?. 

Let  me  say.  Mr-.  Chairman,  that  col- 
loquy a  moment  a^'o  t>etween  Mr.  GuN- 
iiERSO.N  and  Mr.  AlCuin  was  one  of  the 
most  confusing— and  misleading-  I 
have  ever  seen  since  I  have  been  here. 

M:    DORNAN  of  California.  I  agree. 

Mr  SMITH  (if  X.w  .Jersey.  As  we  all 
know,  Iv".  \.:>,i>  W.uie.  in  regard  to 
the  thiid-trimesier  abortions,  gave  cer- 
tain very  limited  powers  to  the  States. 
Over  the  years,  only  a  few  of  the 
.States,  like  Pennsylvania,  have  en- 
acted restrictions  on  abortion  for  ba- 
bies who  are  over  6  months  old  or  in 
the  third  trimester.  Therefore,  if  the 
.AuCoin  language  is  enacted  into  law, 
we  will  have  a  situation  where  abortion 
on  demand  right  up  until  birth  is  per- 
mitted in  DOD  health  facilities— and 
there  were  some  4.000  third-trimester 
abortions  in  the  land,  according  to  Dr. 
Koop,  when  he  looked  into  the  matter 
while  still  Surgeon  General.  Let  me  re- 
mind Members  that  there  is  no  Federal 
restriction  on  third-trimester  abor- 
tions in  effect. 

Therefore,  what  would  prohibit  it? 
The  plain  language  of  AuCoin  says  re- 
productive services  must  be  provided 
-'in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  type 
of  medical  care."  Prenatal  care  is  pro- 
vided throughout  all  9  months  of  preg- 
nancy. Abortion,  therefore,  would  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  Regard- 
less of  the  gentleman's  intent,  exactly 
what  would  prohibit  a  third-trimester 
abortion"  Where  is  it  written  in  the 
body  of  the  amendment  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  Al'Coin]  is 
sponsoring?  It  is  not  there. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Remember.  1.250  women  were  sent 
home  from  Desert  Storm  on  good  swift 
Air  P'orce  jets  to  get  abortions  back 
here  at  private  expense.  The  bottom 
line  is.  for  all  of  you  who  are  worried 
about  Feder-al  funds,  this  is  a  Federal- 
funds-for-abortion  issue.  period, 
through,  clear. 

Mr.  Ai'COIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Fazio]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  in  strong  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  because  it  really 
does  pi-ovide  equity  between  women 
who  happen  to  serve  in  the  military 
and  those  in  the  rest  of  our  society  in 
regard  to  their  reproductive  rights. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  now  like  to 
yield  to  the  gentle  and  victorious  lady, 
the  gentlewoman  from  California  [Mrs. 
Boxer]. 

Mrs.  BOXF.H  1  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  friends.  I  cannot 
imagine  why  anyone  in  this  Chamber 
would  want  to  make  our  women  in  the 
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military  second-class  citizens.  They 
have  put  their  lives  on  the  line  foj- 
their  country,  for  America,  and  they 
deserve  our  support,  our  trust,  our  re- 
spect. I  think  if  you  trust  these  women 
to  defend  us.  then  let  them  defend  their 
own  bodies  and  make  their  own  deci- 
sions. 

Women  in  this  country  deserve  re- 
spect, and  Roc  v.  Wade  is  the  law  of  the 
land.  For  equal  treatment  in  the  mili- 
tary. Mr  .A'.CoiN  is  so  correct.  He  is  a 
such  a  courageous  leader  on  this  issue. 
It  is  only  fail'. 

Please  vote  --aye"  for  this  very  im- 
portant amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  \'ci!.KMKK]. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  stand  in  strong  op- 
position to  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Ai'COIN.  This  amendment  would  re- 
quir-e  that  abortions  be  performed,  on 
demand,  at  overseas  U.S  military  fa- 
cilities. This  amendment  would  include 
third-trimester  abortions  and  does  not 
impose  any  limitations  or  conditions. 
Military  hospitals  are  Federal  facili- 
ties, governed  by  Federal  law.  There  is 
no  Federal  law  prohibiting  third-tri- 
mester abortions,  or  regulating  abor- 
tions under  any  circumstances.  There- 
fore, unless  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment is  willing  to  put  conditions  or 
limitations  on  his  amendment,  it  is 
abortion  on  demand  for  any  reason  and 
at  any  time  during  a  pregnancy.  A 
"-.ves"  vote  on  this  amendment  is  a 
vote  for  abortion.  I  urge  a  -no"  vote. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  the  right  to  close,  but  I  will  yield 
1  minute  to  the  very  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman from  Nevada  [Mrs.  Vucano- 

VK-H). 

Mrs.  VUCANOX'ICH.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  oppose  the 
AuCoin  amendment.  It  seems  that  each 
lime  this  issue  is  brought  to  the  House 
floor  Members  in  support  of  this 
amendment  cite  situations  which  have 
no  relation  to  the  issue  we  are  debat- 
ing. They  are  talking  about  an  abor- 
tion being  performed  in  federally  fi- 
nanced hospitals. 

Passage  of  this  am.endment  would  re- 
quire U.S.  military  hospitals  overseas 
to  provide  abortions  for  any  reason  at 
any  point  during  pregnancy. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
current  policy  already  permits  the  per- 
formance of  abortions  in  military  fa- 
cilities when  the  mother's  life  is  en- 
dangered. 

We  owe  it  to  the  dedicated  men  and 
women  who  serve  in  our  Nation's  mili- 
tary to  offer  our  genuine  support.  Pro- 
grams for  these  loyal  individuals 
should  not  be  held  hostage  by  those 
who  seek  to  advance  a  national  policy 
of  abortion  on  demand.  Last  year,  this 
extreme  provision  was  dropped  from 
the  Defense  authorization  and  appro- 
priations bills. 


I  ui-fje  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
i-enewed  effort  to  force  U.S.  taxpayers 
to  facilitate  such  an  extreme  policv. 

Mr.  AUCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman     from     Maryland     [Mrs. 

MORELLA]. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  AuCoin  amend- 
ment, which  would  simply  restore  con- 
stitutional rights  to  military  women 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  oi  the 
AuCoin-Machtley  amendment  tc  the  Defense 
authorization  bill,  and  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues tor  their  perserverance  in  bringing  this 
importan:  issue  before  the  House  agam  this 
year. 

This  amendment  would  overturn  current 
Pentagon  policy  by  allowing  military  personnel 
and  their  dependents  to  use  their  own  funds  tc 
pay  for  abortions  at  overseas  militar>  healf- 
facilities  I  believe  that  this  amendment  is  con- 
sistent with  U  S  law.  It  simply  would  allow 
servicewomen  to  obtain  the  same  range  o' 
health  services  at  those  facilities  as  they  can 
now  obtain  at  home  The  amendment  does 
not  affect  the  current  prohibition  on  DOD  fund- 
ing of  abortions,  exceot  when  the  woman  s  life 
IS  endangered 

Mr  Chairman,  f^is  is  not  a  complicated 
issue  The  amendment  would  assure  the 
women  of  our  Armed  Forces  that  thev  neea 
not  sacrifice  their  constitutional  rights  in  order 
to  servie  their  country.  It  also,  of  course. 
assures  our  military  men  that  their  spouses 
would  retain  their  lull  rights 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  jom  me  m  support 
of  the  AuCoin-Machtley  amendment, 

Mr.  AUCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Moran]. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
extend  constitutional  rights  to  Amer- 
ican servicewomen  servin.e  overseas, 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  AuCoin-Machtley-Fazio  amendment 
This  is  not  a  debate  on  the  legality  of  abor- 
tions or  on  the  approp'-iateness  of  Floe  v. 
Wade 

Mr,  Chairman,  this  is  about  fairness,  and 
about  equal  rights  for  all  American  women,  no 
matter  where  they  are.  including  women  who 
have  chosen  to  sen/e  and  defend  our  country 
in  the  armed  sen/ices,  and  the  spouses  and 
the  daughters  of  servicemen 

Abortions  have  been  safe  and  legal  m  the 
United  States  since  1973,  No  longer  must 
American  women  sub)ect  themselves  to  un- 
scrupulous doctors  or  unsafe  medcai  prac- 
tices. No  longer  must  American  women  seek 
dangerous  back  alley  atxjrtions 

Unless  this  amendment  passes,  women 
serving  their  country  overseas  do  not  have  the 
same  rights  as  women  in  the  United  States 
Mr,  Chairman,  not  only  is  this  unfair,  it  is  e>- 
tremely  dangerous.  In  most  cases,  for  women 
stationed  in  the  Third  World,  the  Middle  East 
Asia,  and  some  allied  nations  American  mili- 
tary hospitals  represent  the  only  safe  medical 
facilities  available.  If  we  do  not  allow  women 
to  have  abortions  at  these  hospitals,  using 
their  own  money  then  we  force  these  women 
to  seek  a  dangerous  and  sometimes  fata!  al- 
ternative. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  passed  this  exact 
same  amendment  last  year  when  220  Mem- 
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bers  voted  m  (avor  ol  this  bill.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment  and  allow 
women  serving  their  country  through  military 
service  the  same  rights  as  their  civilian  coun- 
terparts. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman    from    New    York    [Mrs. 

LOWEY]. 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
AuCoin  amendment. 

Mr.  Ai'COIN  Mr,  Chairman,  what  is 
the  time  situation" 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Cox  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoiN]  has  I'a  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson)  has  2'2  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr  Chairman,  it  is  my 
understandintr  I  have  the  right  to  close. 

The  CH.MKMAN  pro  tempore.  It  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair  that  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickin- 
son] has  the  right  to  close.  He  rep- 
resents the  committee  position  at  this 
point. 

D  1520 

Mr.  AuCOIN-  No.  I  do  not  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickin- 
son] does  represent  the  committee  po- 
sition. Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  com- 
mittee position,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
is  silence  on  this  issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Cox  of  Illinois).  It  is  the  perception  of 
the  Chair  that  the  gentleman  from  Or- 
egon [Mr.  AuCoiN)  seeks  to  amend  the 
substitute  amendment  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  in  a  manner 
which  could  have  been  but  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Armed  Services  sub- 
stitute. Against  such  an  amendment 
the  precedents  give  the  committee  rep- 
resentative the  right  to  close  con- 
trolled debate.  Therefore,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson) 
has  the  right  to  close. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  May  I  make  an  infiuiry 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  or 
may  I  address  that  to  the  Chair?  I 
would  be  interested  in  knowing  if  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickin- 
son] has  one  speaker  remaining. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  it 
correct  that  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama has  onlv  one  speaker  remaining'? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  one  unanimous-consent  request 
and  one  speaker  remaining. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 

INHOKKI. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amen<lment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoiN). 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairmiin.  I 
have  one  speaker  to  close.  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoiN). 

Mr.  AiCOIN.  In  closing  on  our  side. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  address 


some  of  the  distortions  advanced  by  he 
opposition. 

First,  this  amendment  would  not. 
allow  abortion  in  the  ninth  month  for 
any  reason.  Under  constitutional  law 
there  are  no  legal  third-trimester  abor- 
tions in  this  country  except  to  save  the 
life  or  the  physical  health  of  the  moth- 
er, or.  as  in  a  very  few  cases,  where  the 
fetus  has  such  severe  abnormalities 
that  it  would  not  survive  outside  the 
womb.  That  is  the  standard  set  up  by 
Roe  versus  Wade.  and.  as  both  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  and  m.v  col- 
loquy with  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin made  clear,  that  is  the  standard  to 
which  DOD  must,  under  this  amend- 
ment, adhere.  In  fact,  the  laws  and  reg- 
ulations governing  military  medicine 
required  DOD.  or  permit  DOD.  to  he 
even  more  restrictive  than  R(jc  v.  Wade. 
and  this  amendment  does  not  change 
that. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  my 
colleagues  to  be  misled.  This  amend- 
ment in  no  way  goes  beyond  Roe  v 
Wade.  It  simply  says  this: 

It  says  that  women  who  defend  us. 
stationed  abroad,  shall  have  the  same 
rights  under  the  Constitution  as 
women  who  live  here  at  home.  It  is 
equal  protection  under  the  law. 

If  anyone  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  or 
anywhere  else  thinks  the  principle  of 
equal  protection  under  the  law  for 
service  women  stationed  abroad  is  an 
extreme  view.  I  am  here  to  beg  to  differ 
with  them. 

Support  this  amendment  is  in  the 
name  of  fairness  and  justice  for  women 
who  are  bravely  defending  us  at  this 
moment  as  we  speak.  I  ask  for  support 
for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
next  speaker  is  not  here,  so  I  yield  the 
balance  of  my  time  to  the  dislin 
guishcd  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Dorn.an]  to  finish  his  earlier 
statement. 

Mr  DORNAN  of  California  Mr 
Chairman,  may  I  gently  remind  m.v 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin).  that 
the  20lh  anniversary  of  Roe-Wade  is 
coming  up  next  January?  In  all  those 
two  decades  there  has  not  been  a  single 
indictment,  court  case  or  trial  of  any- 
body for  anything  in  the  second  or 
third  trimester.  The  reality  is  Roe- 
Wade,  as  interpreted  for  two  decades,  is 
abortion  for  all  9  months  for  any  rea- 
son uniler  the  Sun. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  |.\Ir. 
DoKN.AN)  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
say  to  my  dear  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoiN],  that  one  of 
his  problems  is  he  knows  so  many 
things  that  are  not  so.  He  does  not  un- 
derstand  Hoc  V.    Wade,   and   for   these 
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many  years  as  Mr.  Abortion  I  would 
think  he  would  understand  what  the 
case  says.  Abortions  are  permitted  at 
any  time  during  the  third  trimester: 
that  is.  the  last  3  months. 

Now  the  Federal  Government  has 
not.  The  State  may  forbid  abortions 
except  to  save  the  life  or  the  health  of 
the  mother,  and  then  health  is  defined 
in  the  companion  case.  Doe  versus 
Bolant.  as  involving  the  emotional 
well-being  of  the  woman. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Whoa. 
What  a  hole  in  the  law. 

Mr.  HYDE.  So,  if  a  woman  is  9 
months  pregnant  and  emotionally  dis- 
tressed, fought  with  her  husband,  said. 
•I  won't  carry  your  child.  "  her  health 
is  affected.  She  gets  an  abortion  under 
Roe  V.  Hade. 

Now.  if  we  can  ever  understand  that. 
we  can  argue  intelligently  and  coher- 
ently about  the  law.  Rue  v.  Wade  au- 
thorizes abortion  on  demand  the  entire 
9  months  so  long  as  her  health  is  af- 
fected. 

Mr  DORNAN  of  California.  Amen 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  No.  no.  I 
cannot  because  I  only  have  about  20 
seconds. 

I  can  recall  two  cases  before  Roe- 
Wade  where  doctors  suffocated  a  live- 
born  infant.  One  doctor  kicked  out  of 
Massachusetts  forever.  The  other  was 
an  U  1  decision.  Nothing  since.  Noth- 
ing, nada.  nothing. 

Ms  PELOSI.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  today  to 
add  my  support  for  the  AuCoin.  Machtley.  and 
Fazio  amendment  which  overturns  a  1988  De- 
partment ot  Defense  administrative  policy  pro- 
hibiting military  medical  facilities  overseas 
from  offering  abortion  services  to  service  pet- 
sonnel  and  their  dependents  This  amendment 
would  allow  service  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents to  use  their  own  private  funds  lor 
abortion  services,  at  no  cost  to  the  military 
medical  facility  or  the  Government. 

This  amendment  merely  provides  Americans 
who  are  overseas  on  American  military  bases 
access  to  the  same  health  care  options  that 
are  available  to  women  in  the  United  States. 
This  amendment  is  not  far  reaching  or  out- 
landish: It  does  not  supersede  any  American 
abortion  law  currently  in  place:  it  simply  per- 
mits women  stationed  at  American  military 
bases  abroad  access  to  full  health  care  op- 
tions, at  their  own  personal  expense. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  important  amendment  to  allow  all 
Americans  access  to  the  same  health  care 
services 

Mr  EMERSON  Mr.  Chairman,  the  AuCoin 
amendment,  if  passed,  will  confer  an  absolute 
statutory  entitlement  to  abortion  in  military 
hospitals  abroad  This  entitlement  will  exist  re- 
gardless of  how  far  along  the  pregnancy  has 
come — 4.  5,  or  even  8  and  9  months  It  will 
exist  regardless  of  the  reasons  the  abortion  is 
desired:  it  would  include,  for  example,  sex  se- 
lection. This  statutory  entitlement  will  compel 
military  medical   personnel  to  pertorm   abor- 
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tions  even  if  that  doctor  decides  that  taking  an 
innocent  unborn  life  is  against  his  or  her  con- 
science. Under  this  amendment,  that  doctor 
must  perform  that  atxirtion  against  his  or  her 
will,  or  violate  the  law  ol  the  United  States 
What  kind  of  choice  is  Ihaf 

Current  Department  regulations  allow  mili- 
tary medical  doctors  and  nurses  to  decline  to 
participate  m  abortion  on  the  basis  on  con- 
science. But  these  regulations  would  be  in 
jeopardy  under  the  AuCoin  amendment.  If 
passed,  this  amendment  would  be  the  only 
statutory  law  governing  the  provision  ot  atx)r- 
lions  in  U.S.  military  facilities,  other  than  a 
Federal  funding  provision.  By  creating  such  a 
broad  statutory  entitlement  to  abortion  on  de- 
mand, the  Congress  will  have  essentially  have 
thrown  the  Department's  conscience  regula- 
tions out  the  window 

This  amendment  is  an  extreme  approach  to 
abortion — in  overseas  military  hospitals,  U  S, 
atx)rtion  policy  becomes  one  of  "any"  any- 
time, any  reason,  anyone.  I  strongly  urge 
Members  to  vote  against  this  amendment  and 
defeat  this  attempt  to  create  a  statuton,'  entitle- 
ment to  abortion  on  demand 

Mr,  DORGAN  ot  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, last  year  when  the  AuCoin  amendment 
was  offered  in  the  US,  House  I  voted  against 
it-  While  I  believed  that  American  women  at 
Overseas  military  installations  should  have 
available  non-Federal  funded  abortions,  I  was 
concerned  that  the  rules  for  permitting  nec- 
essary atxirtions  would  go  beyond  the  provi- 
sions of  Roe  V,  Wade  During  the  debate  last 
year  it  was  represented  that  there  were  no  re- 
strictions that  would  prevent  abortions  in  the 
third  trimester  or  under  other  conditions  that 
would  go  t>eyond  Roe  versus  Wade- 
Today  I  have  been  assured  by  the  colloquy 
between  Representative  Steve  Gunderson 
and  Representative  AuCoiN.  It  is  clear  that  the 
rules  intended  by  this  measure,  shall  not  go 
beyond  the  restrictions  m  Roe  v  Wade  The 
representations  by  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment Clearly  identity  the  intended  scope  of  this 
authority,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  not 
opening,  wider  than  Roe  versus  Wade,  the 
conditions  for  allowable  abortions  Therefore  I 
will  vote  "yes," 

I  have  not  changed  my  mind  about  abortion 
I  would  like  to  see  the  number  of  abortions  re- 
duced. But,  sadly,  there  are  occasions  when  it 
IS  necessary,  and  under  those  conditions, 
women  at  overseas  bases  should  have  the 
availability  of  safe  abortions  when  they  are 
necessary- 
Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI  Mr  Chairman,  mem- 
bers of  the  American  military  make  great  sac- 
rifices to  serve  their  country.  They  deserve 
fairness  from  us  in  return.  At  minimum,  they 
deserve  the  same  rights  that  are  guaranteed 
to  millions  of  their  fellow  Americans  who  don't 
serve  in  the  military  and  are  not  based 
abroad 

Virtually  any  American  woman  now  has  the 
option  of  getting  an  abortion  if  that  is  her 
choice.  But  women  m  American  military  fami- 
lies who  are  based  abroad  are  denied  this 
right.  That's  simply  not  right. 

Our  vote  today  is  a  reaffirmation  ot  an  ap- 
propriate policy  that  worked  well  during  the 
i980's  It  would  allow  such  women  access  to 
at>ortion  at  American  facilities  abroad  but 
would  require  them  to  pay  tor  the  procedure. 


This  IS  a  difficult  time  for  the  American  mili- 
tary Basic  questions  are  bemg  asked  and 
roies  being  redefined  During  such  a  time  ot 
stress,  if  IS  particularly  important  that  we  vote 
for  fairness  and  support  the  AuCom  amend- 
ment. 

Mrs.  UNSOELD,  Mr.  Chairman,  amazingly, 
thousands  of  women  who  put  their  lives  on  the 
line  to  serve  our  country'  abroad  are  denied  a 
basic  right  available  to  every  American  woman 
at  home — the  right  to  a  safe  and  legal  abor- 
tion, 

A  4-year-old  DOD  decision,  issued  without 
congressional  approval,  prohibits  women  from 
receiving  abortion  services  at  overseas  military 
hospitals.  This  is  true  even  m  countries  such 
as  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Philippines  where 
safe  and  legal  abortions  are  nearly  impossible 
to  obtain.  Our  servicewomen  are  left  to  take 
their  chances  on  a  hazardous  local  abortion, 
to  wait  precious  weeks  for  leave  time  and  a 
space-available  military  flight,  or  to  go  through 
with  an  unwanted  pregnancy.  What  a  rep- 
rehensible way  to  treat  women  who  have  dedi- 
cated their  careers  to  their  country. 

The  AuCoin-Machtley-Fazio  amendment  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  reauthorization 
has  one  basic  purpose — to  restore  the  right  ot 
women  stationed  overseas  to  obtain  abortions 
at  the  only  safe  facilities  they  have  access  to. 
Many  of  these  women  have  already  volun- 
teered to  lay  down  their  lives  for  our  Nation 
and  the  basic  fundamental  rights  it  represents 
They  shouldn't  have  to  give  up  these  rights 
and  risk  their  health  to  satisfy  some  faceless 
bureaucrats  at  the  DOD, 

Mr,  SChEUER,  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  the  AuCom,  Machtley,  and  Fazio 
amendment  that  would  allow  militan>  medical 
facilities  overseas  to  offer  abortion  services  to 
military  personnel  and  their  dependents  sta- 
tioned abroad.  These  services  would  be  paid 
for  by  the  individual  not  by  the  military. 

We  have  discussed  the  abortion  issue  many 
times — during  the  debate  to  reserve  the  Mex- 
ico City  policy  in  the  foreign  aid  reauthoriza- 
tion bill,  during  the  debate  to  lift  the  gag  rule 
from  title  X,  and  recently  during  the  tetal  tissue 
research  debate  Each  time  we  have  stressed 
the  fundamental  right  for  an  American  woman 
to  make  her  own  decision  regarding  an  un- 
wanted pregnancy 

That  right  was  given  to  her  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Roe  v.  Wade  20  years  ago.  Although 
the  last  two  Republican  administrations  have 
chipped  away  at  this  right,  it  is  stiil  the  law  of 
the  land.  If  a  woman  m  the  US,  military  wish- 
es to  have  an  abortion  at  a  U,S,  military  base 
overseas — and  is  willing  to  pay  for  it  with  her 
own  money — then  she,  as  a  citizen  of  this 
countp/,  should  not  be  denied, 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  spare  mili- 
tary women  from  the  tyranny  of  the  minority  of 
individuals  who  have  politicized  the  abortion 
issue  in  this  country.  Give  back  to  our  senyice- 
women  and  their  dependents  the  right  to 
choose  Support  the  AuCom,  Machtley,  and 
Fazio  amendment, 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Texas,  Mr,  Chairman,  1 
rise  in  support  of  the  AuCoin  amendment  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  reauthorization 

Once  again,  we  find  ourselves  having  to  ad- 
dress a  dastardly  regulation  that  the  adminis- 
tration adopted  without  any  congressional  con- 
sultation.  In    1988,   along   with  the   now   infa- 
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mous  gag  rule  ana  ban  on  fetal  tissue  re- 
search, the  Reagan  administration  adopted 
another  regulation  that  adversely  affects  thou- 
sands of  American  women  who  serve  m  ou' 
military.  As  you  know,  the  regulation  we  are 
discussing  today  prohibits  military  personnel 
and  their  dependents  from  obtaining  abortions 
in  military  facilities  even  if  all  costs  are  as- 
sumed by  the  patient 

The  Bush  administration,  in  upholding  these 
policies,  continues  to  impose  its  anti-choice 
agenda  on  American  women.  This  time,  unfor- 
tunately, the  women  suffering  are  those  who 
have  volunteered  to  serve  their  country 

Passage  of  the  AuCom  amendment  will 
allow  military  women  the  same  access  to 
abortions  as  their  counterparts  m  the  United 
States,  Since  "988,  women  stationed  over- 
seas have  not  t>een  allowed  to  receive  abor- 
tions in  military  facilities,  even  it  these  women 
pay  for  the  service.  In  fact,  this  regulation  ap- 
plies regardless  of  whether  adequate  local, 
nonmilitary  health  facilities  aie  available  and 
even  if  the  woman's  life  is  threatened 

The  very  reason  we  established  medical  fa- 
cilities worldwide  was  to  meet  the  needs  of 
military  personnel  and  their  families  where  fa- 
cilities are  inadequate  in  most  islamic  coun- 
tries, for  example,  safe,  legal  abortions  are  al- 
most impossible  to  obtain  m  local  facilities. 
This  policy  has  driven  many  servicewomen  to 
back  alleys  and.  m  countries  like  Japan, 
women  are  spending  their  life  savings  on  ex- 
pensive abortion  services. 

The  AuCoin  amendment  will  not  involve  any 
public  funds  The  patient  will  pay  the  full  cost. 
Let's  be  honest  about  this  issue  and  give  our 
overseas  servicewomen  and  families  the  same 
treatment  under  the  law  as  they  would  receive 
back  home  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  AuCoin  amendment. 

The  CH.^IRM.W  pi  o  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
AUCOIN]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

KECOKDED  VOTE 

Mr.  AuCoi.N.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
.^  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  216.  noes  193. 
not  voting  25.  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  163] 
AYES— 216 
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the   followint; 


Th<> 
pair: 

On  this  voto; 

Mr.    Thoiiiii.M   of  Ciilitorniii    for.    willi    .Mr 
Hiiialdu  AKHlnKt. 

So  the  amendment  was  ajjinod  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The    CH.'\1IIM.'\N    pro    tempore    i.Vlr 
C'(»x  of  Illinois).    It    is  now  in  order  to 
consider  amendment    No.    18  printed   in 
part  1  of  House  h'.  i  ■  i  •    102  WVi. 


A.MKNIlMKVr  OKKKUKII  IIV    Ml(.  KorKTSKI 

Mr.  KOl'KTKKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
olTi'r  an  amendment. 

Th(^  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Ch'rk  will  desik'naie  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ami'iiilnn>lit  olfei(?(l   by   Mr.    KoI'KIski     Ai 
the  fiid  of  suljMMe  C  of  Lille  XXXI  (piitje  27.5. 
after  line  2tii,  insert  the  lolluwintr  new  .set 
Moil 

SKC.  .■)i:i2    I'M    M    Mi   Ml  il(  V  I  I  'Hll    M  I  IN   M  I    I  I    \l! 
I  h  ^1  ISl. 

DuilliK  tht?  uiie-.Vfiir  ptM  iu<l  brmtiiiiim  uii 
the  (late  of  the  eiiii(-tnient  of  ihi.s  Act.  none 
of  the  furiil.s  made  nvailalile  under  any  provi 
Sinn  of  law  may  l>e  available  to  conduct  any 
explosive  nuclear  weapons  lest  unless  the 
President  certifies  to  ConRress  that  any  of 
the  independent  stales  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union  has  conducted  an  explosive  nuclear 
weapons  test  durinn  that  period. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  a  Member  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  k'entleman  from  Or- 
e«^on  IMr.  Koi-kt-skij  will  b(>  re(ot,'nized 
for  HO  minutes,  and  the  t,'entleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Kvi,j  will  be  reeok'iii/.ed 
for  "M  minutes. 

The  Chair  recojjnizes  thtr  gentleman 
from  Oregon  jMr.  KuPhTSKi]. 


Mr.  KOPIOTSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  tjenlleman  from  Mimn^sota  (Mr. 
Saho). 

Mr.  .SAHO.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  rise  in 
support  of  the  Kopetski-Gephardt 
amendment . 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  to  express  my  very 
strong  support  lor  the  KopetskrGephardI 
amendment  to  ban  any  nuclear  testing  by  the 
United  States  for  1  year,  unless  any  ol  the 
former  Soviet  Republics  conduct  such  a  test. 
As  a  cosponsor  of  H  R.  3636.  upon  which  this 
amendment  is  based.  I  am  pleased  to  see  the 
House  considering  this  provision 

The  United  States  is  the  only  Nation  with  a 
continuing  nuclear  testing  program.  As  I  un- 
derstand It,  we  are  scheduled  to  conduct  a 
total  ol  SIX  tests  this  year  This  includes  two 
nuclear  effects  tests  to  examine  the  effect  of 
nuclear  explosions  on  other  military  systems. 
one  test  of  a  now  canceled  strategic  defense 
initiative  project,  and  the  three  other  classified 
tests. 

Contrast  this  with  the  Russian  Republic, 
which  has  not  conducted  a  test  since  October 
1990,  and  will  not  conduct  one  until  at  least 
October  of  this  year.  And  with  independent 
Kazakhstan,  home  to  the  major  former  Soviet 
nuclear  test  site,  which  has  announced  a  per- 
manent test  ban  as  well  as  its  intention  to  sign 
several  arms  control  treaties  dealing  with  nu- 
clear weapons.  And  with  France,  which  earlier 
this  year  suspended  its  nuclear  test  program 
in  order  to  give  a  boost  to  international  efforts 
to  halt  all  nuclear  testing. 

Among  nuclear  states,  only  China,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  United  States,  has  an  active  testing 
program.  Just  a  few  weetcs  ago,  the  Chinese 
conducted  a  nuclear  test  with  an  explosive 
power  as  high  as  15  megatons.  It  was  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  administration  con 
demned  the  test,  not  for  being  conducted  at 
all,  but  lor  Its  size.  The  United  States  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Independent  States  are  lim- 
ited by  treaty  to  tests  under  150  kilotons,  and 
apparently  President  Bush  thinks  it  is  unfair  tor 
anyone  else  to  conduct  a  larger  test. 

I  think  Mr  Bush  should  rethink  his  strategy. 
It  the  United  States  wants  to  limit  the  Chinese 
nuclear  testing  program,  we  should  imme 
diately  halt  our  testing  program  and  resume 
negotiations  for  a  comprehensive  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty. 

Without  such  action,  I  tear  the  Soviet  and 
French  testing  moratoria  will  come  to  nothing. 
We  will  keep  on  testing,  they  will  resume  test- 
ing, the  British  will  continue  testing — at  our 
test  site — and  efforts  to  limit  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  will  have  suffered  another  set 
back. 

In  my  view,  there  are  no  valid  reasons  for 
the  United  States  to  continue  nuclear  testing 
With  the  cancellation  ol  the  W-88  warhead  for 
the  D-5  missile,  the  United  States  is  not 
scheduled  to  produce  any  nuclear  weapons 
during  fiscal  year  1993  We  are  unlikely  to  ini 
tiate  new  weapons  designs  in  the  loreseeable 
future,  and  certainly  there  are  no  plans  to  test 
any  new  designs  in  fiscal  year  1993  Most 
safety  issues  have  been  addressed  by  oper 
ational  changes  and  reductions  in  nuclear  ar- 
senals, where  weapons  withdrawals  will  locus 
on  older,  less  safe  designs.  Reliability  con- 
cerns have  been  the  subject  ol  extensive  test- 


lo     supper!     the 
testing     amend 

Chairman.     1 


ing,  and  would  not  be  compromised  Dy  a   1 
year  nioratonuni 

On  the  other  lianO,  stopping  U  S  te^!s 
would  have  many  direct  benefits  It  would  sup 
port  Russian  and  f  rench  ettorts  to  limit  test 
ing.  It  would  bolster  resumption  ol  United 
States-British- Russian  negotiations  for  a  com 
prehensivf.-  nu(,leiir  test  ban  It  would  help 
U.S.  etiorts  !o  obtain  international  agreement 
to  renew  the  Nuclear  Non  Proliferation  Treaty 
INPT).  central  to  ettorts  to  stop  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

\  inally,  it  would  give  Congress  time  to  con- 
sK'ci  itie  role  of  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear 
tr'.'iiKj  ill  the  post  cold  war  world.  Many  ol  us 
support  a  comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban.  but 
others  have  legitimate  questions  about  the  ef 
tects  of  such  a  measure  on  nuclear  weapons 
safety  and  reliability.  A  1-year  moratorium 
would  allow  us  to  examine  these  issues,  while 
not  undermining  efforts  m  other  countries  to 
limit  nuclear  testing  A  l  year  test  Dan  would 
not  lead  directly  to  a  (^TB— although  that 
should  be  our  goal-  -but  it  certainly  would  not 
preclude  it.  Simply  put,  it  maintains  our  op 
tions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues 
Kopetski  Gephardt  nuclear 
ment. 

Mr.  Kol'l-n.-^KI  .Mr 
yield  niy.-.ill  1  mmut.  .s. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  debate 
whether  our  Nation  should  continue  to 
test  nuclear  bombs.  This  issue  is  very 
familiar  to  the  House  of  Hf'inesenta- 
tives.  For  .years,  mativ  "i  my  col- 
leanuos  in  this  body  have  guestioniMl 
our  policy  of  nuclear  testinti.  .Som<>  of 
these  opponents  to  testinti  will  take 
th(!  floor  shortl.v  but  it  is  important  to 
note  that  today's  debate  is  the  result 
of  man.v  Members'  time  and  enertry.  I 
am  personal l.v  indebted  to  theii'  leader- 
ship throutfh  the  years  and  >?uidanee 
today  on  this  important  issue.  It  is 
also  ctiuall.y  important  to  note  that 
this  issue  is  alive  in  (grassroots  Amer- 
ica. From  Salem,  OR,  to  Salem.  MA. 
this  issue  demonstrates  the  power  of 
the  people  to  communicate  with  and 
still  influence  our  lei,nslative  process. 

So  let's  Ket  i-i^'ht  to  the  point.  The 
most  recent  art^uments  u.sed  to  justify 
continued  nuclear  weapons  testintj  in- 
clude safety,  reliability  and  surviv- 
ability. The  arguments  for  reliability 
and  survivability  have  been  thorouM^hly 
refuted  by  well  respected  scientists  and 
they  will  be  today  a^ain.  I  want  to 
focus  the  bulk  of  my  remarks  on  the 
safety  issue. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  the 
Kopi'tski  amendment  advocates  a  1- 
vear  nuclear  testintj  moratorium:  it 
docs  not  call  for  a  permanent  end  to 
nuclear  testinjr. 

President  Bush  \\as  announced  dra- 
matic reductions  in  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons stockpile.  I  commend  the  President, 
for  these  reduction.  One  result  of  the 
President's  action  to  retire  or  destroy 
all  nuclear  warhead  produced  before 
1979   is  a  diminish<;d   need    for   nucli?ar 

testing. 

Let  us  look  closely  at  which  war- 
h(\uis  remain  in  our  weapons  stockpile. 


Thiic  are  three  main  elements  to 
siockinle  safety;  the.v  are:  First,  en- 
hanced     nucl(>ar      detonation      safet.v 

|l-'.NI).s|:  .-<('( onii.  insensitive  hi^h  e.xplo- 
.-;i\i-:  .uiii  tl;ini.  1 1  n>  resistant  pit. 

Till-  storkpilc  c:ontains  the  MX 
I'l  .u  ikt(-])ir  iW87).  the  ground  lauiK  h 
1  ruis<>  missile  (\V81).  and  the  B83  stra- 
it'u'ic  bomb.  These  warheads  contain  all 
three  modern  safety  standards.  Next 
the  .-^t  ockiitlf  contains  the  B61  tactical 
Iximli.  till'  WHO  cruise  missile,  and  the 
I'n^hinu   H  .\V8.')i  .ind  .til   of  these  w.tr- 

hi-ails    rniit.llll    both     l-A'l).'-^    .Ulil    lllSflisi- 

tivc  hiuti  c.\p!(isi\c.  It  1.-:  the  conclusion 
(it'    .ill     .-\ir     i''ciii  r     |)aiifl     that    quote. 

Hninhs  aiitl  (  ruise  missiles  with  FNDS 
■  iini  m.^en.-^ilivc  hi^'h  explosiv(>.  hut 
without  fire  resistant  pits  should  not 
lif  modified  to  incorporate  fire  resist- 
ant jiits." 

Fin.illv.  our  stockpile  contaitis  the 
Ti  idctit  I  I  \V7i>i.  :  he  T)  Kiriit  II  I  \V88). 
the  .Mmuteni.m  'WTHl  These  w.tiheads 
( Diitaiii  only  l-'.ND.S,  Tile  Tinieii;  1,  Til- 
(ieiit  11.  ,111(1  the  .Minuteman  are  the 
(itil'v  reni.iiniiii.:  w.iiheads  in  question. 
Hdwevei-.  accordin^^  to  Bob  Haik(M-.  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
I  guote.  "there  is  not  now  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  our  (  han^^int^'  ei- 
ther w.iihe.tiis  er  propel  Ltiit  s."  Thus. 
ai:c()i(lin!^  to  tile  I  lepait  ment  of  De- 
fense, the  1)()I)  h.is  no  intention  to  in- 
corporate any  additional  safety  fea- 
tures into  the  Trident  I.  Trident  II.  and 
Minuteman  at  this  tiine.  Thus  it  is 
very  reasonable  to  conclude  that  no 
nuclear  weai)ons  tests  are  necessary  to 
meo.X  current  DOT)  needs. 

Realizint,'  the  DOD  decision  may 
chan«^e,  at  sometime  in  the  future, 
safety  upgrades  could  take  place  b.v 
substitutint^  warheads  with  other  safer 
w'arheads. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States 
must  not  continue  to  conduct  nuclear 
weapons  tests  onl.y  foi'  the;  sake  of  test- 
inti.  If  we  test,  let  us  have  a  sound  sci- 
entific reason  to  test.  After  over  900 
nuclear  tests,  it  is  time  for  the  United 
States  to  examine  closely  the  need  for 
continued  nuclear  weapons  test.  Let  us 
do  this  during  this  1-year  moratorium. 
In  fact,  let  us  invite  the  world  commu- 
nity to  participate  in  this  discussion. 
The  Soviet  Union  no  lonti'er  exists.  Let 
us  discuss  nuclear  disarmament  in  the 
context  of  the  new  world  confit^uration. 
Let  us  timely  set  the  example  for  the 
world  to  follow.  This  is  a  prood  amend- 
ment. I  urf,^e  all  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  support  it. 

G  l.").S() 

Ml.  KVL.  Ml.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes  for  the  purpose  of  oppos- 
ing,' this  amendinent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  basically 
three  reasons  why  we  should  be  votinM: 
"no"  on  this  amendment.  First  of  all. 
as  lontr  as  we  have  a  nucleai-  deterrent, 
we  have  u'ot  to  test  it  in  order  to  en- 
sure that  it  is  safe  and  it  is  reliable. 

Second,  the  idea  that  ceasint^  testing 
will  somehow  lead  to  an  end  to  the  de- 


velopment of  these  weapons  by  other 
countries  is  simpl.v  not  valid.  Countries 
like  Iratj  and  others  have  demonstrated 
that  they  do  not  care  who  is  testing  or 
not  testing,  they  are  ^^oinfJr  to  develop 
weapons  to  suit  their  own  national 
k'oals. 

Third,  it  is  not  workable,  a  point 
that  I  am  Roint?  to  pret  to  in  just  a  mo- 
ment. However,  let  me  first  read  a  let- 
ter that  the  Secretar.y  of  Defense  has 
sent  to  us.  He  said  in  the  first  line  of 
the  letter,  and  this  is  a  letter  to  the 
Speaker,  dated  today.  "I  am  writinsj  to 
express  my  strong  opposition  to  a  mor- 
atorium on  nuclear  testint^."  He  troes 
on  to  denionsti-ale  some  of  the  reasons 
why. 

He  notes,  for  example.  "Both  the 
Cont^ress  and  the  administration  share 
the  proal  of  assuring'  the  safety  of  our 
nuclear  stockpile.  Continued  nuclear 
testint^  is  critical  to  this  end."  He  also 
notes  with  respect  to  the  rationale  for 
eniiiiii;  testinpr  that  other  nations 
miMTht  stop  if  we  stop.  "The  non- 
proliferation  challenge  will  not  be 
eased  by  the  cessation  of  nuclear  test- 
ing *  *  *.  Rogue  nations  such  as  Iraq  or 
North  Korea  will  not  be  deterred  from 
pursuing  nuclear  weapons  programs  b.v 
a  halt  in  U.S.  nuclear  testing." 

Let  me  quote  from  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  report  called  "the 
Future  of  U.S. -Soviet  Nuclear  Rela- 
tionship." It  notes. 

In  the  final  analysis  most  countries  will 
make  their  decisions  about  the  utility  of  the 
Nl^  regime  or  their  maintenance  of  a  nu- 
1  leal'  option  on  the  basis  of  their  perception 
of  their  own  securit.v  interests,  not  on  the 
actions  of  the  United  States  or  Soviet  Union 
or  other  nuclear  weapons  slates  on  testing. 

And  Dr.  Sidney  Drell,  who  is  quoted 
b.v  both  sides  in  this  debate,  noted  in 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

I  do  not  know  the  implication  of  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  treaty  for  nonprolifera- 
lion  al  this  time.  I  cannot  see  any  reason 
that  Mr.  Saddam  Hussein  or  Mr.  Qadhafi  will 
be  affected  by  whether  we  are  testinj,'  or  not. 
I  have  no  idea  whether  India  or  Pakistan  will 
or  will  not  so  the  nuclear  route  whether  we 
test  or  not. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  here  is 
that  while  we  may  feel  that  we  are 
doing  something  good  by  stopping,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  going  to 
deter  those  nations  who  are  really  the 
rogue  nations  in  the  w-orld  from  test- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  said  1  would  get  to  a 
third  point  why  it  is  not  woi'kable. 
This  test  ban  would  exist  unless  the 
President  certifies  that  a  nation  has 
violated,  the  Soviet  Union  or  Russia, 
rathei'.  has  violated  it.  Dr.  John 
Immele  from  the  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory  came  up  with  some  ver.v  in- 
teresting testimon.y  not  too  long  ago. 
He  and  his  colleagues  were  visiting  in 
Russia  and  he  learned  the  following, 
that  the  Russians  conducted  a  con- 
tained nuclear  explosion  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  could  not  detect  on  our  scis- 
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mic  sensors.  The  ifsult.  of  that  is  this, 
that  the  Pn'sidciit  would  have  no  ahil- 
it.v  to  riMtif.v  whether  or  not  the  Rus- 
sians were  eomplvinii  with  the  test  ban 
because  they  apparently  have  the  capa- 
bility of  conductinK  these  tests  in  a 
closed  container. 

These  are  just  three  of  the  reasons 
why  I  l)elieve  we  should  vote  "no"  on 
this  amendment . 

Ml'.  Chairman.  I  leserve  the  balarue 
of  mv  time. 

Mr.  KOPKTSKI  Mr.  CMiairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  tjentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  OkI';kn1.  who  is  one  of 
the  most  knowle<U'eabli'  Memlters  on 
this  issue. 

Ml'.  GHKKN  of  New  Voik.  Mr    Chair 
man,  1  thank  the  K-i-ntleman  for  yiehl- 
in«  time  lo  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  ri.se  in  support  of  the 
Kopetski-Green  amendment.  The  glob- 
al eommunity  is  approaching  a  mile- 
stone in  teims  of  its  nonproliferation 
efforts.  The  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
expires  in  199.^.  At  that  time,  under  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  it  does  not  auto- 
matically renew.  Instead,  the  parties 
to  the  tri-aty  must  decide  whc-ther  to 
renew  the  ti-eaty  or  not. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  there  may 
be  one  or-  two  rov;ue  states  with  which 
we  are  troint,'  to  have  to  deal.  The  issue 
is  whether  theie  is  «oini,'  to  be  whole- 
sale proliferation  following  199.^).  I  at- 
tended a  portion  of  the  19f>0  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  Review  Con- 
ference, anil  it  was  plain  to  me  that  the 
unwillin^rness  of  the  United  States  to 
tie  piDj^ress  towai'd  a  nuclear  test  ban 
with  ext<'nsion  of  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  in  199,')  prevented  the  19!t0  He 
view  Conference  fiom  reachinK'  consen- 
sus on  a  fitiiil  documi-nt  reaffirming  the 
Nonpi'oliferat  ion  Treat.v. 

.\  subsequent,  meeiinK  in  New  York 
in  connection  with  the  efforts  of  a 
numlier  of  the  parties  to  the  I,imlted 
Test  ILin  Trc-aty  to  convert  it  into  a 
compreh<'nsive  test  ban  treaty  yielded 
a  similar  conclusion. 

This  whole  situation  puts  thi>  Non 
proliferation  Treaty's  continuation  and 
our  effoit  to  prevent  wholesale  devel- 
opment, of  nuclear  weapons  around  t  be 
worlil  in  ut'eat  jc(jp;ird.v.  We  are  facinu 
a  vi'iy  sei'ious  deadline  iti  199.5.  Is  there 
an.v  reason  for  us  not  to  reco(,'ni'/.e  this 
deadline  ;ind  t<j  move  toward  a  nontest- 
inu  regime'.' 

Physicist  Ray  Kiddei'  of  hiiwrence 
Livermore  National  Lal)orat<)ries  ar- 
uues  that  (concern  about  the  .safet.v  of 
our  nuclear  sto<kpile  should  not  limit 
US.  consideration  of  a  comprehensive 
test  ban.  Dr.  Kidder  aruues  that,  pat - 
ticularly  with  the  weapons  that  have 
been  taken  out  of  servic^e  by  I'l-esident 
Hush,  a  small,  finite  number  of  tests 
would  enable  us  to  cea.se  testing  by  \'J*Xy 
and  still  ensure  that  oui'  slock|)ile  of 
nuclear  weapons  is  in  compliatKe  with 
moderti  .safety  standarils. 

Hi.'  also  states,  and  I  uuote: 

The  rfilalillity  ol  the  stockpile  ot  nucileai- 
w«MpoiiH  lui)  Ih-  rniilnt;uiipil  hv  noiiiniileiu- 
ti"f4tin«  alone. 


In  short,  we  are  faced  with  a  situa- 
tion where  we  are  riskint^  whole.sale 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
around  the  nlobi;  unless  by  1995  we 
draw  our  tcstinK  enteiprise  to  a  close. 
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So  today  I  ask  my  colleagues,  is 
there  any  greater  security  challenKe 
fat'ini,'  the  1990's  than  wholesale  nu- 
clear proliferation? 

The  House  has  lonw  pushed  the  ad- 
ministration on  the  ur^rent  issue  of  a 
test.  ban.  and  with  IW),")  approach intr  the 
situation  is  more  urt,'ent  than  ever. 

For  that  reason.  I  stronijly  ur^'c  a 
vole  for  the  Kopetski-Green  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KYIi.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yiehl  3 
minutes  to  the  tfentlewoman  from  Ne- 
vada (Mrs.  ViiCANOVifiil. 

Mis.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  irentleman  for  yieldini;  me 
the  time. 

Ml'.  Chairiiuui.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  KopetskI  amendment  to  ban  nu- 
clear weapons  testitu,'  for  1  year.  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  any  moratorium 
on  nuclear  testink'.  As  lont,'  as  there  is 
a  need  for  a  nuclear  deterrent,  it  is  es- 
sential  that  we  maintain  the  reliability 
and  safety  of  our  weapons. 

I  am  aware  of  the  moral ori urn  adopt- 
ed tiy  the  Ru.ssian  and  French  Govern- 
ments. Howi-ver.  I  am  also  aware  that 
China  recently  conducted  its  larirest 
undermound  nuclear  blast,  with  a  force 
equivalent  to  just  under  1  million  tons 
of  TNT.  to  test  a  thermonuclear  war- 
head meant  to  hi-  deployed  on  a  new 
inler<oiitinental  ballistic  missile.  The 
cold  war  may  be  over.  l)Ut  as  lonn  as 
other  countries  such  as  China  and  Irati 
eontinue  to  pursue  nuclear  capability 
till'  United  States  must  continue  its 
own  testini;  to  protect  its  national  se- 
curity interests  and  to  di.scourau^e  the 
proliferation  of  nuilear  weapons  to 
ot  her  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  defense  spendini,^  cuts 
have  reduced  the  number  of  United 
States  nuclear  tests  to  six  a  year,  the 
lowest  level  since  the  igM  61  United 
Stales-Soviet  test  moratorium.  A.s  loni; 
as  we  have  nuclear  weapons  we  must 
ensure  their  safet.y  and  reliability. 

Finally  Mr.  Chairman.  I'lesident 
Yeltsin  is  tioniiim'  to  Washington  next 
week  to  meet  with  the  President.  Hy 
passhm  this  mor.it ori um  today  Con- 
kM'css  simply  will  be  undeiniiniiiu'  the 
President's  nei;ot  iat  Int;  position  witii 
President  Yeltsin  ami  I  believe  that 
would  be  a  mislakiv 

1  urm-  m.v  eoll(>auues  to  defeat  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  KOPI-yrSKl.  Ml.  Chairman.  1 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
uenlleman  from  California  (Mr.  V.\7.lo\. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  t4en- 
llewoman  who  preceded  me  mentioned 
I  he  laci  that  we  had  condemned  the 
Chines«»  for  their  nuclear  weapon.s  test 
that  was  held  on  May  20.  We  cannot 
successfully    set   an    example    in    this 


world,  however,  if  we  continue  to  test 
six  times  a  year.  We  have  to  set  an  ex- 
ample by  joininu  with  the  French  and 
the  Russians  who've  at:ted  responsilily 
in  lakintr  temporary  moratoria  in 
reaching'  a  iiermanent  lest  ban  treaty. 

We  can  act  today  by  puttini?  this 
moratorium  in  place  for  1  year  to  move 
in  that  direction,  and  we  can  do  it 
without  seriously  impalrinif  the  safety 
of  our  stockpile,  whith  I  know  is  on  the 
minds  of  all  of  us,  if  we  act  for  onl.y  1 
year.  We  are  not  committing  ourselves 
to  a  permanent  test  ban.  We  are  taking 
the  step  of  sett,in>j  an  example,  showini,' 
the  way  and  allowing'  others  to  follow 
us.  1  believe  that  chance  is  k'ood  ami 
that  they  will. 

So  I  think  thai  at  this  point,  as  the 
preeminent  nuclear  power  in  the  world, 
we  outrht  to  take  this  small  risk,  that 
by  setting'  this  example,  we  can  hrln^ 
others  to  our  side,  we  can  join  with 
others  who  have  Uiken  even  t^ieater 
risks,  and  we  can  avoid  uivintr  the  So- 
viet Union  a  reason  to  «o  back  to  test- 
ini{  once  a«ain. 

This  is  a  very  niodest  proposal,  a 
very  worthy  one.  and  I  uri^e  support. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
Kopetskr  amendment 

At  the  same  time  the  United  States  con 
demns  the  Chinese  Government  tor  its  nuclear 
weapons  test  on  May  20.  we  are  continuing 
our  own,  aggressive  nuclear  weapons  testing 
program.  In  fact,  the  United  States  is  the  un- 
questionable leader  in  nuclear  weapons  test- 
ing. 

Six  a  year— compared  to  one  in  the  last  2 
years  for  China.  Both  Russia  and  France,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  stopped  testing  alto 
gether — lor  now 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Chairman,  its  the  same 
old  story  from  this  President  and  this  adminis- 
tration—"Listen  to  what  I  say.  not  what  I  do." 

Whatever  happened  to  the  Presidents  new 
world  order''  How  can  the  administration  legiti- 
mately condemn  China's  recent  test  when  the 
United  States  continues  to  be  the  undisputed 
leader  in  this  area? 

Mr  Chairman,  we  cannot  continue  our 
senseless  and  blind  indifference  to  the  world 
around  us  Our  own  testing  program  only 
serves  lo  encourage  other  countries,  like 
China,  to  continue  their  nuclear  weapons  de 
velopment  and  testing  programs.  And,  if  we 
continue  our  testing,  then  Russia  is  likely  to 
restart  its  program 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Kopetski  amendment  is  a 
modest  proposal.  It  only  institutes  a  1-year 
moratorium  on  weapons  testing  During  this 
time,  legitimate  questions  about  the  safety  ol 
our  nuclear  weapons  arsenal  can  be  explored. 

But,  this  moratorium  will  also  signal  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  we  are  prepared  to  live 
up  to  the  standards  we  have  set  for  other 
countries.  It  will  signal  that  we  are  serious 
about  stopping  nuclear  weapons  proliferation, 
beginning  with  our  own  country 

The  Kopetski  amendment  would  support 
Russian  and  French  etforts  to  limit  testing.  It 
would  help  reignite  United  States  British  Rus 
sian  negotiations  for  a  comprehensive  nuclear 
test  ban  And.  Iinally.  it  would  help  with  re 
newal  of  the  Nuclear  Nonprolileration  Treaty, 
scheduled  lor  1995. 


Today,  Mr.  Chairntan,  wo  have  a  chance  to 
put  our  money  where  our  mouth  is  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Kopetski 
amendment 

.\Ii,  KYI.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  .i 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  MrCKKKV(. 

Mr.  McCRKRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  opposition  to  the  Kopetski 
amendment.  I  want  to  talk  about  two 
primary  reasons  to  continue  testinNT  of 
our  nuclear  weapons:  i-eliahility  of 
these  weapons  and  the  survivability  of 
our  military  systems. 

First,  reliability. 

One-half  of  every  nuclear  weapon 
type  deployed  since  1970  has  required 
postdevelopment  nuclear  testing  to 
verify  and  fix  problems  or  resolve  ques- 
tions that  concerned  the  weapon's  safe- 
ty, reliability,  or  nuclear  performance. 

.Selected  nucleai'  wtnipons  are  with- 
drawn at  periodic  intervals  from  the 
stockpile  for  examination.  Unexpected 
dcrterioration  In  certain  components  of 
a  warhead,  or  unforeseen  conditions  to 
which  the  warhead  may  have  been  ex- 
posed can  cause  varying'  decrees  of  un- 
certainty about  the  performance  of  the 
warhead. 

For  example,  the  warhead  for  the  Po- 
laris submarine  ballistic  missile  was 
discoveied  to  have  undert^one  some  coi- 
rosion  several  .years  after  its  deploy- 
ment. A  nuclear  test  of  the  Polaris 
wai'head  showed  that  the  corrosion  was 
seriously  affecting'  the  performance  of 
the  warhead.  This  defect,  if  left  uncor- 
rected, would  have  caused  a  major  por- 
tion of  our  sea-launched  ballistic  mis- 
sile deterrent  force  to  be  inoperable. 

In  the  future  we  will  most  likely 
have  only  one  nucleai'  warh<>ad  for  our 
sea-launched  ballistic  mi.ssiles.  If  prob- 
lems occur  with  it.  a  very  po.ssible 
event,  we  will  not  have  a  reliable  sub- 
marine baserl  nuclear  deterrent  unless 
we  are  allowed  to  conduct  nuclear  tests 
to  corn^ct  the  problem. 

We  must  always  remember  that  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  we  will  control 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  against  us. 
Our  strateM^ic  or  conventional  fori'es 
can  be  attacked  with  nuclear  weapons 
by  an  ever-^'iowinn  number  of  nations. 
We  must  make  sure  that  every  poten- 
tial attacker  knows  we  are  prepared  to 
survive  attack. 

If  deteri'ence  is  to  work,  U.S.  forces 
must  not  present  eas.v  lAr^^ets  for  pre- 
empt ive  attack  in  a  crisis.  Our  retalia- 
tory forces,  as  well  as  the  warning  sen- 
sors and  command  and  control  systems 
that  alert  and  provide  direction  to 
them,  must  be  capable  of  performinK 
critical  functions  durinK^  and  after  ex- 
posure to  nuclear  effects. 

The  value  of  our  deterrent  is  strongly 
dependent  on  bein«  confident  that  our 
aircraft,    our    tanks,   as   well    as   other 
military   systems,    will   operate  as  de 
signed    a  confidi-nce  that  must  be  pei 
ceived  by  any  potential  adversary. 

Nuclear  testing  is  the  only  way  to 
ensure      that      such      confidence      is 


achieved.  Chanj-es  to  existing  military 
systems,  such  as  M:uidan<M>  upgrades. 
safet.y  modifications,  .uid  new  fuses, 
must  be  validated  to  ensure  that  they 
do  not  compi'omise  the  systems"  sur- 
vivability, and  testing?  is  the  only  way 
to  do  t  hat . 

Ml  KOPi'.'rsKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  miiiutt--.^  Id  the  distinKuishc^U 
MTcntleman  from  P'lorida  (Mr.  F.'VSCEI.L]. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreij^n 
Affairs. 

Ml'.  FASCKLL.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  i^cntleman  for  yieldinw^  me 
the  t  ime. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  <  annot  believe  that 
we  are  so  deficient  in  this  country  that 
we  cannot  stand  a  moratorium  on 
weapons  tcstint;  for  1  year.  If  we  are  in 
that  bad  a  shape,  we  had  better  do 
somethinf?  other  than  what  we  are 
doinu^.  But  even  the  scientists  tell  u.s 
and  the  military  people  tell  us  that  w. 
can  maintain  deterrence  with  a  test 
ban  and  that  we  can  have  confidence  in 
the  safety  and  reliability  of  our  stock 
pile  durintr  a  test  ban. 

Some  can  make  a  case  for  testinti  six 
times  a  year,  and  some  can  also  make 
a  case  for  testing  in  the  air,  in  the 
water,  and  undert,'round.  But  that  is 
unnecessary  and  detrimental  to  the 
cause  of  nonproliferation  and  world  se- 
curity. What  we  are  ti'.yinj,'  to  do  here 
is  set  a  trend  towai'd  a  policy  to  en- 
coui;atce  other  nations  to  do  what  the 
Soviets  and  the  French  have  already 
done  suspend  their  nuclear  testing. 
After  all.  it  is  not  a  new  idea.  Six 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  have 
supported  the  concept,  of  a  total  nu- 
clear comprehensive  test  ban.  We  find 
it  extremely  difficult  to  Ret  there  be- 
cause of  military  reasons  and  other 
fears. 

I  am  all  for  national  security,  but  for 
k'oodness  sake,  why  can't  we  take  ad- 
vantatfe  of  the  climate  that  exists  litrht 
now  where  the  Soviets  have  extended 
their  moratorium,  the  French  have  an- 
nounced a  moratorium,  and  the  United 
States,  as  the  leader  in  the  world,  can 
help  set  the  direction'.'  We  may  not  fiet 
anybody  else  to  aurree.  but  at  least  we 
can  tell  our  people  and  the  rest  of  the 
p(!0plc  of  the  world  t  hat  we  tried. 

So  if  there  is  any  way  that  stopping' 
testintj  for  1  year  could  lead  toward  a 
better  and  a  .safer  world,  and  a  more  se- 
cure world,  we  ou^ht  to  take  that  op- 
portunity, particularly  when  it  does 
not  do  1  ounce  of  damaM:e  to  our  mili- 
tary security. 

The  collapse  of  communism  and  the  disinte 
gration  ot  the  Soviet  Union  bring  forth  a  new 
era  ot  opportunities  for  cooperation  with  the 
former  Reoubiics  ot  the  Soviet  Union,  i;  is  m 
cumbent  on  us  to  recognize  these  opporuini 
ties  and  explore  all  avenues  ol  cooperation 

In  this  regard,  the  amendment  ottered  by 
my  distinguished  colleagues  Mi  K'  ^'i  iski, 
Mr  Ghi  I  fi.  Mr  DtLtuMS,  ana  f-li  Asi'irj— 
which  calls  for  a  1-year  moratorium  on  United 
States  nuclear  testing  as  long  as  a  member 
state    ol    the   Commonweaitt)    of    Independent 
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States  does  no;  test — affords  us  |us'  such  an 
opportunity  to  cooperate  with  our  former  ac 
versary  in  this  new  era 

Historically,  the  pnmarv  reason  tot  U  S  nu- 
clear testing— the  Soviet  threat— has  dis- 
appeared In  fact.  Russia  has  not  conducted  a 
nuclear  test  since  OctoDet  1990  and  has  ex 
tended  its  nioratonum  on  nuclear  testing 
through  the  eno  ot  the  year 

In  my  judgnient.  now  is  an  opportune  time 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Russian  moratorium 
on  testing  and  do  everything  m  ou'  power  to 
see  that  the  moratonum  continues 

A  1-year  'tioratorium  on  United  States  test 
ing  could  prod  the  Russians  into  extending 
their  moratorium  further  and  could  proc  this 
administration  into  taking  the  next  step  toward 
negotiations  with  the  Russians  for  a  perma- 
nent ban  on  nuclear  testing  Such  a  bilateral 
ban  could  be  extended  to  all  countries,  there- 
by strengthening  the  nonproliferation  regime 
and  deescalatmg  artns  races  around  the 
v'.orld 

A  United  States-Russian  'esting  Dan  would 
also  be  an  important  signal  to  the  developing 
countries  that  the  United  States  ana  the  Rus- 
sian federation  are  willing  to  take  concrete 
steps  to  implement  article  6  ot  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  [NPT].  which  states 
that; 

Each  of  Iho  Parties  to  the  Treaty  under- 
takes to  pursue  negotiations  in  koocI  faith  on 
effective  measures  relatinR  to  cessation  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  (tat«  and  to 
nuclear  disarmament.*  *  * 

The  developing  countries  have  made  article 
6  ol  the  fsluclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  the  lit- 
mus test  for  extending  the  treaty  at  its  review 
conference  m  1995  The  goal  of  the  NPT — to 
curb  and  control  weapons  activities  around  the 
world— IS  a  key  element  ot  the  world's  nuclear 
nonproliferation  regime.  We  must  preserve  this 
regime  and  the  integrity  ot  the  NPT. 

The  knowledge  ot  how  to  make  bombs  and 
the  tissile  material  to  make  bombs  exists  in 
many  countries  While  it  is  certainly  important 
to  Stop  the  production  ot  fissile  material  for 
weapons  purposes,  it  is  also  important  to  stop 
the  testing  ot  nuclear  weapons  in  order  to  dis- 
courage other  countries  from  pursuing  weap- 
ons development.  These  are  two  complemen- 
tary and  key  elements  of  a  comprehensive 
arms  control  policy 

Nuclear  testing  can  further  lead  to  the  de- 
velopment of  more  advanced  and  deadly 
weapons,  sending  a  signal  to  other  countries 
that  it  they  want  to  be  players  on  the  world 
stage,  they  should  tollow  this  course.  A  tar 
better  course  of  action  is  to  end  nuclear  test- 
ing worldwide  ana  work  to  strengthen  the  nu- 
clear nonproliferation  regime  The  world  we 
live  in  today  demands  that  we  ao  so 

France  has  recently  announced  a  suspen- 
sion ol  their  testing  for  the  rest  of  the  year  and 
have  reguested  that  the  United  States  and 
other  nuclear  powers  discuss  an  end  to  their 
testing  as  well  Now  could  not  be  a  better  time 
to  take  advantage  of  the  French  and  the  Rus- 
sian susoension  ot  testing  to  make  it  perma- 
nent 

The  aniendment  ottered  0\  Mf  KOPETSKI, 
Mr  GHLitM,  Mr  DemiMS  ana  fvir  Aspin  for  a 
mutual  1  year  moratorium  on  testing  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  right  direction 

i  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment 
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Ml  KV1-.  Ml-.  Chiiirtnan.  1  vidd  2 
minutes  to  the  K'l'nl.liwniin  from  Calit'oi- 
niii  (Mr.  HiiNTKKl. 

Mr.  HUNTKK.  Mr.  Chaiinian.  my 
fiitmil.  iho  Kcntlcman  from  Flnriila 
[Mr.  Fasckij,).  (chairman  ol"  the  Com- 
miltco  on  Foroinn  Affaiis.  made  an  (>x- 
<("llt'nl.  stat(>mont.  that  I  tliiiik  wo 
should  all  considtT  whrn  ho  said  if 
tlicro  is  no  salVl.v  problem,  and  if  it 
would  mako  the  world  more  saff  and 
moi-f  socuif  if  we  had  a  tost. inn  moia- 
toiium.  why  not  puisuc  this.  And  fol- 
lowing with  fho  very  aiticulafo  arwu- 
mt^nt,  of  tho  uontlcman  from  Louisiana 
|iMr.  McCkkky)  with  rospot't  to  the 
need  for  testing'  in  essence  so  that  we 
i-an  ensure  that  we  have  reliability  and 
survivability,  let,  n\o  .say  that  the  need 
for  safely  in  our  nuel(>ar  systiuns  is  a 
thiid  compcMliiik'  reason  to  have  test- 
ing. 

Members  of  this  body  should  be 
awaie  that  a  voti>  in  favor  of  the 
Kopetski-Green  amendment  is,  in  ef- 
fect, a  vote  against,  improving  the  safe- 
ty and  security  of  U.JS.  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

Why  should  Members  care  about  im- 
provint,'  the  safety  of  U.S.  nuclear 
weapons?  The  answer  is  obvious:  We 
must  care  because,  despite  the  im- 
provement in  the  United  Statcs-Rus- 
si.iii  political  relationship,  and  ilespite 
the  pi'ouress  beinw  made  in  riMlucinu 
the  si/.<'  and  destructiveni>ss  o{  the  nu- 
clear arsenals  of  the  United  States  and 
foriTier  Soviet  Union,  nuclear  weapons 
are  here  to  sta.v.  they  cannot  be 
(lisinvented.  The  technical  know-how 
and  tools  needed  to  design  an<l  fab- 
ricate a  nuclear  weapon  are  proliferat- 
inti  widtdy.  The  unfortunately  all  too 
accurate  cli(die  is  I  hat  any  senior  phys- 
i<'s  major  at  a  major  American  or 
international  univ«M'sity  should  have 
the  skills  if  not  the  materials  I'e- 
uuired  to  desiun  and  build  a  ruulear 
bomb.  .Sinipl.v  put.  no  matter  how 
nuich  we  minhl  wish  it  to  be  so.  we 
cannot  put  the  nu<'lc,ii'  uiciiie  back  in 
the  boith'. 

Because  nuclear  weapons  aie  here  to 
sla.y  and  they  are  add  even  if  the 
numbei'  of  ruicl(>ar  weapons  in  th<<  U.S. 
arsenal  is  Koinn  clown  and  it  is  we 
have  a  responsibility  lo  ensure  that 
these  weapons  are  made  as  safe  and  se- 
cant" as  possible.  Unfort unalcl.v.  the 
Kopetski-Oreen  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit us  from  takin«  several  important 
steps  to  improve  the  safet.v  of  I  hose  nu- 
clear weapons  Ijiat  ai't?  slated  lo  re- 
main in  the  U.S.  invi-ntoi'v  I'or  the  re- 
mainder of  t  he  decade. 

Some  miKhl  a,r«ue  the  U.S.  iHK'leai' 
weapons  designs  are  safe  enouvrh  that 
is.  because  there  hasn't  been  an  acci- 
dental or  inailverletU  nuclear  <'.xplo- 
sion.  then  there  is  nothing'  to  worry 
about.  Here,  let  me  ciuote  from  a  white 
paper  on  nuclear  testing'  prepaied  by 
cxpei-ts  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
According  to  DOD: 

The  iiui  Iciu'  wi'iipoiis  ol  thi'  tliutcil  Stalt^.s 
:uv    .s.nle.    hut    iii'W    toitinolouics.    suih    us 
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liiMensl.lvc  hl«h  explosives  (IHK).  havp  lic- 
1  (imc  avallal)le  to  niak<>  them  .safer.  Over  the 
past  10  years  thcie  have  lieen  several  acci- 
dents involving  nudeai'  weapons.  They  have 
lanKed  In  severity  li'oni  those  that  did  not 
Involve  any  dis|X'isal  of  radioaitive  mate 
rials  (as  oecuiied  at  the  Titan  missile  site  m 
Damascus.  Arkan.sas).  to  a  few  aciidents  in 
which  the  hmh  e.xplosives  In  the  weaiwns 
iletonated.  resulting:  In  i  he  dispersal  ol  radio- 
active materials  it^ut  nevei-  a  nuclear  expio 
slon).  Our  i  on.sciousness  of  the  danweis  im 
liosed  l)V  the  dispersal  of  liazardous  materials 
Into  the  environment  is  much  ureater  now 
than  at  the  height  of  the  Cold  War.  Ailhoutrh 
the  record  of  the  U.S.  military  In  avoiilliit; 
lastastrophlc  nuclear  calamities  has  Ijeen 
exemplary  the.sc  past  lort.y  years,  we  can  and 
should  do  more  to  .safeguard  our  population 
and  our  environnient. 

The  DOD  white  paiK-r  continues: 
Amazingly,  sona-  test  lian  proponents 
aiMue  that  the  stockpile  is  "sale  enough." 
An  alternative,  responsible  peispecllve  was 
presented  In  a  recent  review  Ijy  an  independ 
ent  ConKre.sslonally-appointed  panel  (chair- 
man by  Dr.  Sidney  Drell.)  The  panel  rec 
ommended  that  the  United  States  strike  a 
new  lialaiice  between  "the  desired  mllltaiy 
characteristic  jof  nuclear  weaponsi  ami  re- 
iiuliements  lor  enhanced  safety."  To  do  so. 
the  United  Stales  should  Kive  greater  em- 
phasis to  designs  that  would  make  nuclear 
weapons  "as  .safe  as  practically  achievable." 
We  know  how  to  develop  such  designs,  but  lo 
do  so  will  require  nuclear  testinn. 

These  safety  improvement  include  the  use 
of  insensitive  hi^h  explosives,  that  l.s.  explo- 
sives that  are  virtually  impossible  to  dcto 
natc  In  a  threat  majority  of  violent  accidents. 
Other    safety     Improvements     include    ele< 
trical  systems  that  Incoiporate  enhanced  nu 
clear  detonation   .sjilety   tor  a   nuclear   wai - 
head.  Such  cleitriial  systems  would,  for  ex 
ample,  protect  a  weapon  Horn  the  eflect-s  ol 
spurious  electrical  signals  such  as  li»;hlninK. 
S<ientists  at.  the  Depaitment  of  Ktierwy's  Na- 
tional   Labortories    have   deslKnetl    IniaKlna- 
llve   ways   to   Incorporate   these   safety   fea- 
tures into  nuclear  weapons  already   in  the 
nuclear  stockpile.  The.se  wi»a|)ons  aie  tx^iim 
designed  to  make  it  virtually  imiMx-islble  for 
them  to  tiive  off  a  nudear  yielil  It  they  are 
ai  cideiUallv  detonated.  A  siiinillcant  portion 
of   our    nuclear   tests    the.se    past   few    years 
were  primarily  concerned  with  testiiiM  these 
new  safety  features.  Several  tests  this  com 
jnu  year  are  also  primarily  concerned  with 
testitiK    safety    designs.    These    designs    will 
•  ontinue  to  require  extensive  testinu  t)elore 
they    ciui    repl.ace    exlstinu    warheads.    The 
Diell  F'aiiel  and  other  (ommitiees  that  have 
addressed  the  issue  of  nuclear  weapons  safe 
tv  have  understocjil  the  need  lor  nuclear  test- 
ing in  order  to  I'lihancp  the  safety  of  the  nu 
clear  stockplliv 

The  DOD  white  papers  discussion  of 
.Sivfet.v  cone  ludes: 

lllwh  conlidence  In  these  enhanced  .salety 
desiuns  is  not  po.ssible  without  a  responsible 
test  promam.  The  developmi-nt  of  insensl- 
llve  liiwh  explosives  for  use  in  our  nuclear 
weapons  required  a  substantial  iiumt)er  of 
nuclear  tests  throughout  the  l!)70s.  hikewi.se. 
developmeiu  of  a  nuclear  warhead  capable  of 
wIthslandInK  the  heat  of  an  aircraft  fire 
without  illspersinu  plutonium  vapors  has 
U'en  noinK  on  lor  the  past.  sevtM.al  years.  Sev 
eral  nuclear  tests  have  la-en  required  to  net 
us  to  the  point  wheic  sjjeciall.v  desitfned  nu- 
clear weapons  now  have  fire  protection 
against  certain  cla.sses  of  ncchlent.  .scenarios. 
More  tests  will  be  lequlred  lo  compledte  this 
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development  to  include  all  tviK's  ol  nuclear' 
weapiins  and  greater  ranues  of  fire  prote.c- 
tion. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  only  means 
of  improvinj,'  nuclear  .safety  is  throutfh 
nuclear  testin>r?  Of  course  not.  There 
are  a  number  of  steps  the  United 
Slates  can  take,  and  is  lakinij.  to  en- 
hance the  .safety  of  the  nuclear  slO("k- 
pile.  includinj,'  retiring'  older  weapons 
from  the  stockpile  that  fail  to  meet 
modern  .safety  design  ci'itcria:  adopt  inw^ 
operational  procedures  to  reduce  han- 
dling' and  transportiiw  risks:  and  per- 
forming a  variety  of  laboratory  experi- 
ments to  develop  a  data  base  that  is  re- 
(|uired  for  sound  analysis  of  the  risks  of 
init  iatinu'  a  nuclear  yield  or  of  disp(>rs- 
\nK  Plutonium  und(U'  a  vaiiety  of  ab- 
noimal  circumstances  for  existing' 
weapons. 

Hut,  as  Dr.  Sidney  Drell  tcislified  to 
the  Hou.se  Armed  Services  Committee 
Def<'nse  Nuclear  Facilities  Panel  on 
Marih  31  of  this  year. 

|T|o  no  further  and  desinn  new  warheads 
with  .safely-optimized  deslnns.  or  just  simply 
safer  lonllnurations,  it  will  be  necessar.v  to 
perform  undeiuround  nuclear  tests. 

Thus,  a  halt  to  nuclear  testint?,  as 
would  be  required  were  this  amend- 
ment lo  become  law.  would  severely  le- 
strict  our  abilit.v  to  make  improve- 
ments in  nuclear  safety.  I  stronRl.v 
ur(Te  my  colleatiU(>s  to  vote  against  the 
Kopetski-Green  amendment . 

.Mr.  Chairman.  I  imludi!  for  the 
Kkcokd  a  letter  to  the  Honorable  lioH- 
KKT  H.  MiniKi.  from  Dick  Cheney,  our 
Secretary  of  Defen.se.  on  this  subject 
matter. 

TllK  SKCUK-IAUY  Ol'  DKIKNSK. 

\Viish>iwi(»'.  IX'.  Jiiiic  :i,  tu<i2. 
Hon.  RoiiMUr  H.  MiciiKi.. 

Ui'puhluiin    l.idilcr.   Hmtsc  o)   lli'pri'sciiliidvcs. 
Wiishiitgltin,  DC. 

Dk.au  Boh:  I  am  wriliin;  to  express  my 
stroia,'  opposition  to  a  moratorium  on  nu 
I  lear  testintf.  Nuclear  deterrence  will  con- 
tinue to  play  a  key  role  in  the  future  of  our 
nalioirs  security,  and  continued  nuclear 
tostlnu  is  needed  if  we  are  to  be  confident,  in 
the  safety,  security,  effectivene.ss.  .surviv- 
ability and  reliability  of  the  .smallei'  nuclear 
stoclcpile. 

Holh  the  CoiiKiess  and  the  Administiation 
share  the  noal  ol  a.ssurinu  the  salety  ol  our 
nucleiU'  stockpile,  ('otitinued  nuclear  testiiiy 
Is  critical  to  this  end.  It  is  essential  both  for 
Itu  oi'iKiratlnti  adilllional  .safety  features  into 
our  weaixins  and  for  IdentlfviiiM.  assessing, 
and  '  taiectini,'  aKinw.  .safety,  and  other  prob- 
lems that  may  arise. 

Many  Ijelieve  that  nuclear  testing;  contrib- 
utes to  an  arms  race  or  hinders  the  Impor- 
tant effort  to  stem  nuclear  proliferation. 
This  is  not  the  ca.se.  The  nonpioliferation 
challenge  will  not  be  eased  by  the  cessation 
of  nuclear  testin«.  Revelations  leKardinM  the 
Iraqi  nuclear  program  have  demonstrated 
once  a^ain  that  testing  Is  not  required  to  de- 
velop a  basic  nucleai  weaixm  capability. 
ROKue  nations  such  as  baq  or  North  Korea 
will  not  lie  deterred  from  pursi.inu  nuclear 
weapons  pio«ranis  bv  a  halt  in  U.S.  nuclear 
testinu. 

As  to  contrilnitint!  to  an  arms  race,  our  nu- 
clear t^stiim  proMiam  did  not  hamper  the 
very  deep  nuclear  reductions  beinK  brought 


.iDoui  ij,\   .-il.\Kr  .iinl  the  Piesideiifs  initia 
lives  on  Septemljer  27.  1991  and  .January  2H. 
1992.  Kull  implementation  of  START  and  the 
Presidents   recent  initiatives  would   reduce 
our  stockpile  size  to  about  30  percent  of  Its 
Septemljer  1990  level     a  dramatic  demonstra- 
tion that  further  testing  limits  are  not  le 
quired  for  deep  and  sUibilizinn  arms  reUuc 
lions. 

A  halt  to  our  nuclear  testing  would  not 
eliminate  any  nuclear  weapons,  nor  would  it 
iiarease  inteiiiatioiial  security.  However,  it 
would  erode  our  confidence  in  our  remainliiM 
luii  lear  deterrent,  prevent  us  from  makinK 
desirable  safety  improvements,  and  severely 
restrict  our  ability  to  insure  that  our  nu- 
clear deterrent  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  our  national  security. 
Sincerely. 

Dick  Chknky. 

D    KilU 

Mr.  KOPpyrsKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  t,'entleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  DoWNKY].  who  has  been 
one  of  the  t,M-eat  leaders  on  this  issue 
throutfh  the  years. 

Mr.  DOWNKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
just  review  the  bidding  for  a  moment. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  no  rnore.  Indeed, 
the  only  debates  we  have  about  Russia 
these  days  are  how  much  aid  to  trive  it. 
So  let  us  not  use  the  Soviet  threat  that 
as  an  example  of  why  we  continue  to 
need  to  test. 

If  the  Iraqis  and  the  Syrians  invited 
Mother  Teresa  to  run  their  countries, 
the  nuclear  weapons  lab  fraternity  still 
want  us  to  continue  nuclear  w(>apons 
tests.  They  are  a  sint,'led  minded  t^foup 
of  people  who.  since  1945.  have  lived 
and  breathed  nuclear  weapons.  Testini^ 
is  no  lont^er  about  safety  or  reliability 
or  building  new  weapons.  It  is  about 
preserving  their  position,  their  jobs, 
their  experience.  I  understand  that.  It 
does  not  justify  more  nuclear  weapons 
tests. 

But  there  is  a  «i-eater  callinK^.  and 
th(!  m-eater  oallinn  that  the  ^'entleman 
from  Oregon  has  asked  us  for  is  to  have 
a  1-ycar  moratorium  so  that  we  ml^'ht 
move  to  a  comprehensive  test  ban. 

Remarkably  enouiih.  even  the 
t''rench.  one  of  the  most  ardent  coun- 
tries interested  in  safet.y  and  reliabil- 
ity in  weapons  devidopment.  have 
a^,M•eed  to  a  moratorium. 

One  of  the  other  rea.sons  for  a  testing 
ban  is  that  our  weapons  testint,'  creates 
pressures  inside  Ru.ssia.  They  have  a 
scientific  community,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  tell  people  like  Yeltsin  "If  the 
Americans  are  continuing-  to  test,  we 
need  to  be  worried  about  that."  So  if 
for  no  other  reason,  if  we  were  to  end 
testinyr.  it  would  be  simply  to  inhibit 
the  Russians  from  resuming  their  own 
tests.  There  are  ample  other  reasons 
tor  endintf  testin^r:  having-  lo  do  with 
nuclear  proliferation. 

Plea.se.  support  the  Kopctski  effort. 
It  is  a  noble  and  important  one. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  S'j 
minutes  to  the  t:etUleman  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  l5ii,nuAYl. 

Mr.  HILBRAY.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Kopelski  amend- 
ment. 


Why  lid  wc  I  oni  iiuic  to  li.ivc  a  t  csiin^i; 
prokM-ani.  We  must  have  confidence 
thai  our  nuclear  stockpile  is  safe.  Nu- 
clear w(>apons  arc  con-iplcx  sv.stei-ns 
which  must  be  tested.  Modern  weapons 
incoi-p(jrate  insensitive  hit,'h  (explosive 
and  other  devises  to  enhance  safety  as 
w(!ll  as  features  which  preclude  unin- 
tended nuclear  detonation.  We  must 
t^ive  greater  et-nphasis  to  desiM:ns  that 
would  make  nuclear  weapons  tis  safe  as 
practiially  achievable.  We  know  h(jw 
to  (Icvelop  sui  h  desiyrns.  but  to  do  so 
will  require-  nuclear  testint^. 

In  addition,  despite  the  Rreat  ad- 
vances in  computer  pro^^rams.  nuclear 
weapon  design  remains  a  hit,'hly  tech- 
nical field.  The  history  of  nuclear  war- 
head development,  makes  it  abundant  ly 
clear  that  computer  calculations  could 
hardly  substitute  for  a  nuclear  lest  to 
confirm  that  a  warhead  has  been  prop- 
erly dcsi^^ned. 

Those  who  support  the  Kopetski 
amendment  ar^ue  thai  the  stockpile  is 
already  safe.  However,  an  alternative, 
responsible  pei-spective  was  presented 
by  an  independent  was  presented  by  an 
independent  cont^'-ressional  appointed 
panel  lo  the  Department  of  Enertiy  De- 
fense Nuclear  Facilities  Panel  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  The  con- 
i^-iessional  appointed  panel,  known  as 
the  Drell  Panel,  recommended  that  the 
United  Slates  strike  a  new  balance  be- 
tween ■"the  desired  inilitary  character- 
istics of  nuclear  weapons  and  require- 
ments for  enhanc-ed  safety." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  security  of  the 
United  Stales  and  its  allies  for  the 
foreseeable  future  depends  on  a  safe 
and  reliable  nuclear  stockpile.  Chair- 
man AspiN  outlined  in  his  report  on 
the  new  threat-based  stratetry  for  our 
nuclear  policy.  In  it  he  outlined  the 
KiowinK-  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons around  the  world.  Countries  such 
as  Iraq.  North  Korea.  China.  Libya. 
Iran,  and  others  are  obtaining,'  the  ca- 
pability of  delivering'  a  nuclear  weap- 
on. .Just  recently.  China  conducted  an 
undert,'round  nuclear  test.  Do  .you  be- 
lieve the  Chinese  would  have  halted  its 
nuclear  testint,'  pro«fam  if  the  United 
Stales  had  a  moratorium?  Can  there  be 
any  doubt  that  Saddam  Hu.s.sein  would 
have  pursued  his  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
t;ram  even  if  th(?  United  States  had 
ceased  nuclear  lestiiiK'? 

A  halt  to  nuclear  testinf,--  will  not 
eliminate  any  nuclear  weapons.  The 
problem  is  not  testini^:  it  is  the  thou- 
sands of  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration 
has  also  spoken  out  aj^ainst  this 
amendment.  Both  Secretary  Cheney 
and  Secretary  Watkins  have  written 
letters  opposing:  this  amendment  for 
the  very  same  reasons  I  speak  of. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  have  serious 
reservations  thai  the  Kopetski-Green 
amendment  could  have  maj(M-  ramifica- 
tions on  the  upcomiUM^  sutni-nit  with 
Russian  President  Boris  Yeltsin. 

Recently.  hif,'h-rankinfi  U.S.  officials 
have  presented  to  President  Bush  sev- 
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eral  proposals  lislint^  alternative  nu- 
clear testint,'  options  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  present  at  the  up<:ominu:  sum- 
mit with  President  Yeltsin. 

We  should  not  put  the  President  at  a 
disadvantau'e  and  lie  his  hands  when  he 
meets  with  President  Yeltsin.  Passat^e 
of  the  Kopetski-Green  amendment 
would  do  just  that. 

While  the  United  States  has  already 
sik'nificantly  reduced  its  level  of  test- 
ing? to  its  lowest  point  in  decades,  the 
United  States  must  continue  to  main- 
tain a  modest  but  effective  pro>,'ram. 
lestinti  only  as  much  as  is  required  for 
a  safe  and  reliable  nuclear  weapons 
stockpile.  I  urvre  defeat  of  the  Kopelski 
amendment. 

Mr.  .^uCOlN  Ml  Chairrnan.  will  the 
M^entleman  yield? 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOlN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1986 
the  .Soviets  unilaterally  imposed  a 
moiatorium  for  18  nnonths.  They  had 
no  Ka-/.ahki  problem  then.  Why  does 
the  gentleman  think  that  they  did  that 
at  that  time? 

Mr  lilLHRAY.  Reclaiming  my  time, 
I  Hunk  ihey  ceased  testing  at  that  pe- 
riod of  time  because,  just  as- we  have 
our  ups  and  downs  in  testing,  if  .you  re- 
member during  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, we  ended  our  phase  of  lestinj;.  It 
was  to  our  benefit  to  no  ahead  and 
cease  tcstini,'.  The  Ru.ssians  went  on 
with  testiUM:.  They  had  ended,  accord- 
InK  to  the  scientists  who  testified  be- 
fore the  committee  that  I  sat  on.  that 
they  ended  their  c.ycle  of  testing  durint,' 
that  period  of  lime. 

Mr.  AiiCOIN.  If  the  yrentleman  will 
yield  further  on  that  point,  they  of- 
fered to  make  it  permanent  if  we  would 
match  them. 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  They  offered  to  make 
it  permanent? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  They  offered  lo  make  it 
permanent  if  we  matched  them,  and  we 
failed  to  do  so  in  1986.  They  had  no 
Kazakh  problem  at  that  time. 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  I  understand  they  did. 
But  the  fact  was  that  no  one  believed 
that  future  Russian  administrations 
would  keep  that  word  as  in  the  past. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  to  under- 
stand that  I  am  not  sittinyr  here  tellinyr 
you  that  nuclear  testinn^  should  no  on 
forever.  I  just  think  that  until  we  set 
our  stockpile  down  to  a  minimal 
arnount  or  completely  nonexistent,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Government  can  cer- 
tify that  they  can  certify  the  safety 
and  reliability  of  nuclear  weapons,  we 
are  froinw:  to  have  to  continue  testing,', 
and  I  admire  those  that  are  proposini^r 
the  amendment.  1  just  think  it  is  the 
wronK  amendment  at  this  time. 

I  ur«:e  my  colleagues  to  vote  no  on 
the  Kopelski  .imendment. 

Ml.  KOPKTSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
yield  1  minute  lo  the  tjentlewoman 
from  Colorado  [Mrs.  SCHKOEDKKj.  the 
distinguished  chair  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Military  Installations. 
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Mrs  SCHROKDHll,  Mr.  Chairmiin,  I 
l,h;ink  I  lu>  t,'ent.lctn<in  Irom  Oitkoii  for 
oiiiryinn  this  amoiidnu'nt,.  1  think  it.  is 
one  of  I. ho  most,  inipoitant.  aniondniciits 
wo  will  doal  with.  I  have  canii'd  this 
anu'iulniont  hcfoit'  and  1  think  it  is  aw- 
I'ull.Vfiitical  that  wo  look  at  it. 

I  am  amazoil  as  wo  listen  to  this  do- 
hato.  Wo  ai'o  livint,^  in  a  oit.v  whofc  half 
tho  chiliiton  cannot  ^{ot,  vaccinations, 
and  .vot  wo  liavo  jjot  to  koop  fumlint,' 
tostin«.  when  no  one  in  tho  world  is 
doiiitf  it.  ovon  tho  Kionch  arc  williiitr  to 
pull  ))ack. 

We  also  sit  hoio  and  talk  year  after 
year  that  we  have  to  moot  the  throat.. 
Wo  have  a  (ihimce  to  stop  nuclear  pro- 
liferation, to  move  toward  a  com- 
prehensive test,  han  treaty  and  to  ^'ot 
on  with  it. 

I  think  s(j  many  of  the  arguments  wo 
ai'o  hoar'inu  h<M'o  toda.v  boil  down  to 
nothinu  hut  a  rice  howl  armimi'nt.  It  is 
someone's  rice  bowl.  It,  is  someone's 
jot).  That  is  painful  to  talk  about,  but 
when  you  look  at  tho  deficit,  problems 
of  this  countr.v.  when  you  look  at  tho 
Ihinu'H  we  aro  not  doinj,'  in  this  coun- 
try, when  you  look  at  how  the  world 
has  chanj,'od  so  wo  have  options  to 
move  thost^  priorities  around  and  to  fi- 
nally make  some  prnmi-ess  on  this,  cer- 
tainly a  r2-month  moratoi  iur>i  is  a  vor.v 
(•onsoivativo  stop. 

Mr.  chaiiinan.  I  ur«e  an  "ayo"  vote 
on  tho  nonilonian's  amendment. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  m.y- 
self  1  minute  to  r-ospond  to  what  tho 
nontlowoman  from  Colorado  just  said, 
she  is  plain  wionj,^. 

Wo  save  money  liy  testing,  not  l).v 
doinjf  this  on  computers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Oeorf^e  Milloi'  of 
the  hivormoro  Ijaboratoiy  estimates 
that,  we  would  spend  two  to  three  times 
as  much  ti-yinw  to  achieve  the  same  re- 
sults throu^^h  a  computer'  anal.ysis  and 
a  method  of  detor-minin«  the  safety  and 
i'olial)ility  of  our  weapons  throuu'h 
comi)utor-  sirmilation  a.s  we  do  with  oiu' 
ciu'tont  wndoi^;i()und  ti-st.inK. 

So  it  is  a  bo'„ms  ainumont  to  claim 
that,  wv  can  <lo  awa.v  wit.h  lestin«'  and 
save  moni'y. 

Mr.  KOPKTSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  Ad  seconds  to  the  Mfontlowoman 
from  Colorado  |Mrs.  SciihokdkkI. 

Mis.  .SCHH()I;1)HK.  Mr.  Chaimian.  1 
thank  the  Hoiitlcman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

I  think  the  yenth-man  from  Oregon 
knows  t  li(^  answer-  to  that.,  as  does  ov- 
or-yono  else.  That  is  not  what  we  are 
tall:inu  about.  Wo  are  talking  about 
niovinu  toward  a  comprehoii.sive  test 
lian  treaty,  period.  We  are  moviiK*  to 
stop  nuclear  pi'olifoi-ation.  period.  We 
aro  movinu  to  now  priorities,  and  that 
is  the  issue.  That,  is  what  t  ho  bouinniim 
of  this  is  all  aliout..  I  think  thai  is  very 
important,  and  I  salute  the  ut-niloman 
from  Oregon  for  framinu  this  dobaie. 

Mr.  KYL.  Ml'.  Chairman.  1  yield  I 
mituite  to  the  nontleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  Cl'NNINC.II.XMj. 
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aj^ree  with  my  colleatjues  on  the  other 
side  of  t  he  aisle  that  we  need  to  leduce 
military  weapons.  I  am  a  sti'ontr  de- 
fense advocati!.  and  if  there  is  anyt  hinir 
I  could  do  to  reduce  arms  in  the  United 
•States.  Franco,  and  Croat  Uritain  and 
Third  World  countries.  I  would  do  that; 
however,  if  I  had  a  s(iuirrel  rifle  in  a 
cornor-.  I  think  I  would  take  it  out  once 
in  awhile  and  i'he(tk  it  just  to  make 
sure  I  could  shoot  s(|uirrols  with  if. 
Tho  same  thin>r.  in  i-ealizinn  that  a  nu- 
clear weapon  is  not  a  s(|uirrt!l  weapon. 
Init  the  testing  is  mandatory. 

I  listened  to  Secretary  ChiMiey  this 
mornink''  talk  al)out  the  importance  of 
this  testinif.  I  think  it  is  interostini,'. 
tho  tjfntlowoman  from  Colorado  is  an 
oxp«M"t  all  the  way  from  abortion  yes- 
terday to  Iryinjr  to  doctido  what  the  size 
of  the  military  is.  and  now  shi>  is  falk- 
inti  al)out  nuclear  proliferation. 

Lot  us  lot  the  testers  tost  what  we 
need  to  do  to  make  sur'o  that  our  nu- 
clear weapons  aro  safe. 

I  do  not  think  they  aro  troin^,'  to 
launch  a  missile.  I  think  a  Third  World 
lountry  someday  is  ^coint,'  to  drive  a 
nuclear  weapon  into  tho  Port  of  Now 
York  or  San  Diou'o  and  explode  it.  I 
want  to  reduce  those  things,  but  test- 
ini;  is  necessai'v  for  our  own  protection. 

Mr.  KOPKTSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
.yield  2  minutes  to  the  Kontlomaii  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Owkns).  who  has  lioen  a  tre- 
mendous leader  in  this  whole  issue 
throutfh  t  he  .years. 

Mr.  OWKNS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  many  reasons  that  wo  shoulil 
pass  the  amendment  offered  by  our  col- 
league, the  ^fontloman  from  OroKon. 
this  afternoon.  I  sultscril)!-  to  those  I 
have  hoard  spoken  b.v.  amonu  others, 
the  distintruished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  on  which  1 
st.'i've. 

In  the  name  of  all  that  is  sane  in  t  ho 
world,  which  seems  increasinu'l.v  in- 
.sano.  wo  should  put  an  oml  to  our  nu- 
clear tt'stiUK  so  loni,'  as  our  putative 
possil)le  enemies  in  tht>  former  Soviet 
Linion  will  do  so. 

Hut  wo  in  Utah  have  a  very  special 
reason  for'  pursuing:  that  obj<'ctive. 

Fourteen  .years  iujo  I  beuan  as  an  at- 
toinoy  to  represent  liown  winders,  vic- 
tims of  the  nuclear  bomb  tostint;  of  the 
fifties  and  sixties,  people  who  patrioti- 
cally did  their  duty  and  were  iimo- 
ci^ntly  poisoned  by  their  Gover-nment's 
atomic  fallout.  It  was  my  opportunity 
after  workinu  for  11  .year's,  first,  as  a 
lawyer-,  and  then  as  a  Contjrossman.  to 
help  pass  louislatioii  containing  a  for- 
mal apology  of  this  countr.v  to  those 
«ood  (people  and  some  actiompanyinu 
(•omponsation.  Somf?  few  w(<oks  a^o. 
aloUM  with  Senator  OwniN  H.\T(H.  I 
helped  pi'i'sent  tho  first  check  in  com- 
pensation, pitiful  com[)onsation.  foi' 
the  damanc  that  our  Covornmoiit  had 
done  to  t  heir  doa<l  ancestors. 

1  recall  soeinK  an  interestitm  film  a 
few  years  a«:o.  If  I  can  capture  the  spir- 
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i!  (j1  Monte  Python,  in  a  w.iv  tli.u  i.- 
not  out  of  decorum  in  this  important 
bo<l.y.  ho  said,  in  essence,  in  one  .scon<>, 
"We  l)reak  wind  in  your  trenoral  dirH>c- 
tion."  It  was  intc^nded  as  the  ultimate 
expression  of  disrespect  and  was  also  a 
humorous  nu)mont  in  tho  film. 

The  United  States,  when  it  breaks 
nuclear  wind,  breaks  it  toward  Utah. 
Utah  is  always  downwind  when  there  is 
a  vontint,'  followint^  a  nuclear  test. 
Kvery  since  tho  oaily  fifties,  in  fact, 
every  sintrle  atomic  or  nuclear'  test 
that  has  boon  detonated  in  Nevada,  ei- 
ther' undei'k'i'ound  or'  al)ovok'round.  has 
l)oen  detonated  when  tho  wind  was 
l)lowinK:  toward  Utah,  so  we  are  down- 
wind from  the  testinn^  as  it  is  onu'oint,'. 
and  wo  are  literally  si(;k  of  it.  Wove 
had  onoutjh. 

Wo  have  .seen  our  own  people 
poisonod  and  killed,  >jivon  canctM's  and 
leukomias  fr'om  the  atomic  bomi)  test- 
ing. We  do  not,  want  the  testing'  in  Ne- 
vada. We  have  had  all  tho  nuclear  tjar- 
l)ak'o  that,  we  can  stand. 

So  wc  seek  a  now  public  policy.  I 
ui'we  the  passage  of  this  amendment, 
and  Utahns  have  a  special  reason  to 
hope  that  it,  pas.ses. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
amendment  to  halt  nuclear  testing  (or  1  year, 
provided  that  the  States  ot  the  termer  Soviet 
Union  continue  their  current  testing  morato- 
rium. 

As  the  world's  foremost  nuclear  power,  it  is 
our  responsibility  to  lead  the  effort  to  halt  nu- 
clear proliferation  and  the  accompanying  rav- 
ages to  our  environment.  Sadly,  on  this  issue 
we  have  been  followers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  long  last  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  halt  nuclear  testing. 

But  I  am  disturbed  that  once  again  the  ad- 
ministration IS  missing  every  opportunity  to 
miss  an  opportunity  The  all-too-typical  reac 
tion  from  the  executive  branch  is  a  sad  testa- 
ment of  the  cold  warriors  petrified  at  the 
thought  of  a  world  safe  from  nuclear  holo- 
caust 

In  particular,  I  would  like  to  note  Admiral 
Watkins'  amendment.  The  admiral  writes  that 
he  IS  "convinced  that  a  1-year  moratorium 
could  prove  detrimental  to  the  national  security 

interests    of    the    United    States    and 

would  do  nothing  to  "discourage  prolilerant 
countries,  like  Iraq  from  seeking  nuclear  weap- 
ons themselves." 

If  this  patriotic  and  pessimistic  appeal  was 
not  written  on  the  stationery  of  the  Secretary 
of  Energy,  it  would  be  laughable.  Instead,  it 
demonstrates  the  administration's  complete 
lack  of  vision  and  innovation. 

To  continue  to  insist  that  our  national  secu- 
rity IS  threatened  if  we  halt  nuclear  testing  for 

I  year  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  40  years  of  nuclear 
standoff  and  mutually  assured  destruction,  it  is 
time  to  try  something  new  Without  a  doubt, 
we  can  hall  nuclear  testing  for  1  year,  safely 
and  without  imperiling  our  security  .At  the  end 
of  the  year,  we  can  evaluate  the  situation  with 
the  knowledge  gained  from  the  experience 

The  tact  is,  that  at  no  time  since  World  War 

II  IS  America's  security  more  stable.  And  since 
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;t.c  davvn  ot  the  nuclear  age.  ttiere  has  never 
been  a  better  opportunity  to  halt  nuclear  test- 
ing. 

Two  generations  of  Americans  have  grown 
up  knowing  only  the  looming  danger  of  World 
War  III  and  the  telltale  mushroom  cloud  of  a 
nuclear  explosion  Let  us  let  their  children 
grow  up  knowing  peace  and  teach  them  that 
mushrooms  belong  on  pizza. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  original  sponsor  of  this 
amendment  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Ml'.  KYL.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  >;entU'man  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Ka.siciiI. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciat,e  the  uontlcman  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Let  mo  say  first  of  all.  Mr.  Chairman. 
that  I  supported  the  Hamilton-Mav- 
r-oules  amendment  to  take  us  down  to 
between  1.000  and  2.000  luikos.  I  ar7i  for 
fewer  of  these  nuclear'  weapons.  I  have 
opposed  nuclear  systems. 

Let  me  tell  you  .something,  though, 
that  amazes  me  when  I  come  to  this 
floor.  If  you  really  want  to  talk  about 
ways  to  end  the  proliferation  of  these 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  then  I 
really  wish  that  niany  of  my  friends  on 
the  liberal  side  of  tho  aisle,  and  wo 
have  some  liberals  over  hero.  I  say  to 
my  colleaiiue.  tho  Kontleinan  from 
California,  but  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Den-rocr'ats.  many  of  whom  come  out 
here  and  scream  and  yell  about  pro- 
liferation, you  know  what  you  do.  you 
turn  around  and  vote  for  the  Kxporl 
Administr-ation  Act  which  is  desiKned 
to  put  lochnolo«ies  in  the  hands  of 
Thii'd  World  countries  who  want  to  de- 
velop nuclear  weapons,  so  you  come 
out  hor-e  and  you  vote  for  tht>  Kxport 
Administration  Act.  and  then  somehow 
you  want  to  link  tho  fat't  that  wo  want, 
to  test  for  reliability  or  for  safety,  and 
you  say  that  somehow  this  is  Kointf  to 
contribute  to  the  spread  of  weapons. 

I  sa.v  to  my  collea^'ues.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  are  tryfn'^  t,o  put  tot,'ether  a 
bill  that  is  t,'oint;  to  have  some  credibil- 
ity when  we  trot  over  in  the  Senate.  Wo 
have  done  a  number  of  thintrs  in  this 
bill.  To  now  «:o  tho  extra  stop  and  say 
we  should  not  even  be  able  to  test  to 
find  out  what  we  can  do  to  improve 
safety  or  reliability  is  a  mistake.  Wo 
have  already  passed  the  Hamilton 
amendment  which  reduces  the  total 
number  of  nukes,  that  calls  on  the 
total  number  of  nukes  to  tjo  down  to 
2.000. 

1  think  what  we  outrhl  to  do  is  stop 
tho  passatje  of  tho  Kxport  Administra- 
tion Act.  which  really  contributes  to 
the  proliferation  of  all  kinds  of  weap- 
ons in  this  country  and  allow  us  to  be 
able  to  test  our  weapons  foi'  safety  pur- 
po.ses  and  for  rolialiility. 

I  moan,  it  makes  no  sense  to  do  this 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  would  ur^^e  my 
ixopublican  colleagues  to  do  is  to 
please  come  to  tho  floor  and  oppo.so 
1  his  amendment. 

My  colleague,  tho  trontloman  from 
t)rot,'on  |Mr.  Kopkt.skij.  I  do  not  think 


he  has  any  dastardly  plot  here  to  try  to 
shoot  anythini,'  down.  I  think  it  is  a  po- 
litical move,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary.  I  think  we  are  on  the  path 
t  hat  wc  all  want  to  be  on  have  fewer 
nuclear  weapons  that  have  t^reater  sta- 
biliiy 

Ml'.  Kiii'i.r.^K!  Ml  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  numilos  to  tho  distinijuished 
irontloman  from  Oretron  [Mr.  AuCoin]. 
who  has  been  a  s^reat  leader  in  this 
fitfht  over  the  vai-s. 

Mr.  Ai'ColN  Mr  Chairman,  let  us 
face  reality.  Wt  do  not  need  to  test  for 
safety. 

I  heard  a  colloajrue  .say  a  few  minutes 
at,'o  that  if  wo  ai'o  i^oiUK  to  pr'ovont  an 
unintended  nuclear  explosion,  we  have 
not  to  then  mo  forward  and  have  in- 
tended nuclear  explosions.  That  is  just 
absurd. 

We  do  not  need  to  test  for  reliability, 
either.  A  basic  pi-inciple  of  nuclear  de- 
terrence is  that  unr-eliable  nukes  are 
stabiliziuM':  Good  for  retaliation,  not 
trood  for  first  strike.  What  is  not  ^xooc\ 
for  first  strike  is  jjood  for  stability. 

Testing'  to  learn  about  the  effects  of 
nuclear  weapons  is  useful,  but  in  to- 
day's world  it  is  al)solutely  not  worth 
the  cost.  In  reality,  the  only  reason  to 
continue  testing:  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
that  tho  nuclear  bureaucracy  wants  to 
keep  the  door  open  to  return  to  the 
u'ood  old  days  of  spondini,'  taxpa.yer's 
money  to  develop  ^roneration  after  Ren- 
oration  of  now  nukes. 

Do  we  need  new  nukes"?  No. 

Do  we  need  to  stop  the  spread  of 
nukes  to  people  like  Qadhafi?  Yes. 
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Do  we  need  to  set  an  example  for 
Third  World  countries  when  we  tell 
them  to  KO  without  nukes?  Y'es.  Is  a 
test  ban  the  way  to  do  this"?  Yes.  Test- 
intr  is  the  most  visible  evidence  of  our 
nuclear  weapons.  That  alone  is  a  rea- 
.son  for  this  amendment . 

The  Fi-ench  have  done  it.  the  Rus- 
sians have  done  it.  We  must  do  it. 

Wc  can  have  nuclear  testint,'.  or  wo 
can  have  a  world  free  of  nuclear  terror- 
ism. Wo  cannot  have  both,  my  friends. 

So  take  your  pick,  make  your  choice. 
My  choice  is  tho  Kopotski  amendment. 

Mr.  KOPKTSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  ^'u  minutes  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee"s  De- 
partment of  Knen,'y  and  Defense  Nu- 
clear Facilities  Panel,  the  trentleman 
fi'om  South  Carolina  |Mi'.  Spkatt]. 

Mr.  .SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  for  me  is  a  clo.se  call.  I  will 
vote  for  it.  but  I  have  to  acknowled^-e 
I  see  tho  wisdom  on  both  sides  of  this 
issue. 

There  is  wisdom  in  continuintr  to  test 
nuclear  weapons.  It  is  throu^jh  testinMr 
that  wo  perfect  the  safety  of  these 
weapons.  It  is  throus^h  testiuK  we  con- 
tinue to  check  their  reliability,  and  it 
is  throuK'h  testing;  that  wo  maintain 
nuclear  competence,  as  tho  physicists 
and  onRineors  who  are  the  stewarils  of 
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our  nuclear  arsenal  put  it.  There  is  no 
(juostion  about  it.  we  have  to  concede 
that  the  other  side  has  made  that  point 
and  made  it  well. 

Let  me  just  comment  on  safety  as- 
pects which  were  just  mentioned. 
Today,  less  than  a  fourth  of  our  nu- 
clear arsenal,  the  warheads  in  it  are 
equipped  with  what  is  called  IHK,  in- 
stant hitrh  explosives.  In  a  perfect 
world,  wo  would  have  them  all 
CQuipped  with  IHK  because  IHK  does 
not  detonate  easily  if  it  is  struck  by 
liMfhtnintr  or  eni^ulfed  in  flames.  We 
take  the  conventional  hitrh  explosives 
out  and  put  IHK  in.  But  that  can  only 
bo  done  if  we  can  tost  the  results. 

Today,  we  would  like  to  substitute 
some  warheads,  have  pit  reuse,  take 
pits  out  of  one  warhead  and  put  them 
in  another  warhead  and  then  substitute 
IHK  and  enhance  the  .safety. 

Today,  one  of  the  lonR-rantre  objec- 
tives at  Los  Alamos  and  Livermore  is 
to  develop  a  warhead  in  which  you  do 
not  have  the  plutonium  and  the  high 
explosive  cheek  by  jowl,  placed  asainst 
each  other  so  that  if  the  hitrh  explosive 
troes  off.  the  weapon  does  not  nec- 
essarily Ko  into  a  nuclear  reaction  but 
you  have  plutonium  dispei-sal.  scat- 
tered all  over  the  place. 

This  would  definitely  Rive  us  a  safer 
arsenal,  and  so  lonj;  as  we  have  a  nu- 
clear arsenal,  we  want  it  to  be  as  safe 
as  we  absolutel.v  can. 

So  there  is  wisdom  in  weit,'ht  on  the 
part  of  those  who  say  we  oujrht  to  test 
and  on  tho  part  of  those  who  say  math- 
ematical modelin>r  is  the  substitute.  It 
is  not  quite  the  substitute.  It  is  pettintr 
better  and  better.  With  hi},'hor  powered 
computers  and  sophisticated  three-di- 
mensional model intr,  no  question  about 
it.  One  of  the  things  we  could  do  is  say 
to  the  testini?  community  we  want  .you 
to  use  a  few  limited  tests  to  perfect 
mathematical  models. 

I  made  the  case  briefly  in  tho  time  I 
have  for  testintr. 

But  there  is  another  case  to  bo  made, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  better  ex- 
ample of  why  it  is  to  our  advantage  to 
consider  a  moratorium  ri^ht  now.  In 
our  response  just  a  few  days  aMTO  to  the 
Chinese  when  they  tested  a  1-metraton 
bomb  in  China,  we  were  almost  empty- 
handed.  We  lacked  the  moral  suiision 
to  come  down  on  the  Chinese  and  we 
lacked  the  moral  suasion  in  the  world. 
We  have  not  taken  the  moral  hitrh 
ground  to  lead  the  world  toward  a  re- 
newal of  nonproliferation  treaty  when 
it  comes  up  for  renewal  in  199.'). 

If  we  were  trunoatintr  our  testintr.  re- 
strictintr  it  accordinsr  to  type  and  ac- 
cording to  the  number  and  accordinir  to 
the  yield,  at  least  we  could  make  the 
case  if  we  are  downsizing  and  phasing: 
out  and  phasing  away  from  nuclear 
testintr. 

We  do  not  have  a  complete  ranpe  of 
choices  here.  I  would  prefer  a 
phasedown  rather  than  a  phaseout.  But 
this  is  just  a  l-.vear  moratorium. 


I.,..  11  lilt'  clioicf  lift.Wfoil  I  he  .sliltus 
(|UO  iind  sloppjnjf  for  1  your,  I  say  lot.  us 
slop,  lot  us  stop  and  lotliink  thr  aim.s 
iviid  purposes  of  our  nuclear  woapons 
li'stint,'  protfram.  I.t-I  u.s  coiiMiiitM- 
whothei-  or  not.  wo  can  have  a  trunca 
l.ion  of  phasi!(iown  where  we  restrict 
the  type,  we  concentrate  on  safety 
truly,  we  concentrate  on  thi'  liniited 
needs  for  lestini,'  for  relJaliiiity.  we 
(•onccnirat.e  on  preparing  for  the  even- 
tuality of  a  nuclear  nonpioliferat.ion 
treaty  and  severe  limitation  on  test- 
inn.  We  devote  our  promam  It)  those 
purpo.ses. 

Cliven  those  tthoices  liefore  us,  I  say 
Kopetski  (Jreen  Is  a  hetter  choice. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Kopetski  Green  amend 
ment  is  a  close  call  lor  me  I  will  vote  lor  it. 
but  I  have  to  acknowledge  that  I  see  wisdom 
on  both  sides  ot  the  issue 

The  wisdom  ol  continuing  to  test  nuclear 
weapons  lies  in  the  need  to  ensure  the  salety 
and  reliability  ot  our  nuclear  deterrent.  Stew 
ardship  ol  our  nuclear  weapons  is  a  serious 
responsibility.  It  requires  a  relatively  small 
cadre  ol  scientists  and  engineers  with  what 
they  themselves  call  nuclear  competence  This 
cadre  reckons  with  complex  engineering  and 
physics  challenges,  even  alter  a  weapon  has 
been  designed  and  deployed;  tor  example,  se- 
rious deticiencies  were  uncovered  in  the  war 
heads  lor  the  Minuleman  missile,  the  Polaris 
submarine's  ballistic  missile,  nuclear  adillery 
shells  deployed  in  Europe,  and  bombs  carried 
by  the  B~b2  alter  these  systems  were  de 
ployed  with  our  lorces 

II  we  end  nuclear  testing,  it  would  eliminate 
the  option  ol  unquestionably  resolving  an 
issue  raised  about  the  salety  and  reliability  ol 
the  stockpile  Computer  modeling  and  non 
nuclear  explosive  and  component  testing  can- 
not substitute  lor  testing  the  entire  system  un- 
derground— in  testimony  belore  the  commit- 
tee, the  nuclear  weapons  lab  directors  refer  to 
information  gained  from  underground  testing 
as  the  ground  truth. 

Assuring  the  continued  deterrent  ellecl.  the 
reliability  ol  our  current  arsenal  requires  only 
about  one  nuclear  test  each  year.  The  ma|or 
purpose  ol  our  nuclear  weapons  testing  pro 
gram  this  year  and  in  the  future  is  to  develop 
weapons  concepts  that  would  improve  the 
salety  of  currently  deployed  systems.  Indeed, 
virtually  all  the  tests  to  be  perlormed  next  year 
are  (or  just  this  purpose. 

Safety  has  been  a  major  concern  ol  our 
committee — in  June  1990  we  commissioned 
three  eminent  physicists.  Dr  Sidney  Drell  ol 
Slanlord.  Dr  John  Foster,  chairman  ol  the  De- 
fense Science  Board,  and  Dr  Charles  Townes 
ol  the  University  ol  Calilornia  at  Berkeley,  to 
evaluate  nuclear  weapons  salety  issues.  This 
distinguished  panel  recommended  that  the 
United  States  equip  all  weapons  in  the  stock 
pile  with  modern  enhanced  nuclear  detonation 
safety  (ENDS)  systems.  They  also  rec 
ommended  that  a  policy  review  should  be  un- 
dertaken to  determine  the  acceptability  ol  re 
taming  missile  systems  in  the  arsenal  without 
insensitive  high  explosives  [IHE|  Only  about 
one-quarter  ol  the  weapons  in  the  U.S.  arse- 
nal contain  insensitive  high  explosive,  which  is 
used  to  lire  the  primary,  and  only  about  hall 
contain  nuclear  detonation  devices  with  en 
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hanced  safely  features  Insensitive  high  explo- 
sive or  IHE  IS  much  less  likely  to  detonate 
than  conventional  explosive  m  the  case  ol  an 
accident  involving  a  nuclear  weapon,  such  as 
being  dropped  from  an  airplane  or  a  crane,  or 
damaged  m  a  truck  crash  The  newest  nuclear 
detonation  devices  or  ENDS  genuinely  en 
hance  salety;  they  reduce  the  risk  that  a 
weapon  might  be  electronically  detonated  by 
accident  in  a  lire  or  by  a  bolt  of  lightning 

The  percentage  of  weapons  with  IHE  and 
ENDS  will  increase  as  we  retire  older  weap 
ons.  indeed,  we  will  probably  reach  our  goal 
on  ENDS  through  retirements;  but  if  we  are  to 
incorporate  IHE  into  all  weapons  in  the  arse 
nal  in  order  to  reduce  the  risk  ol  plutonium 
scatter  as  a  result  of  an  accident,  nuclear  ex- 
plosive testing  will  be  required  The  Nation 
currently  has  no  plans  to  build  new  nuclear 
weapons  but  the  DOE  is  developing  and  lest 
ing  pit  reuse  technology  to  improve  the  salety 
ol  weapons  in  the  arsenal  such  as  the  W-76 
and  W  88  Indent  missile  warheads  and  the 
W-69  SRAM-A  warhead  The  department  is 
also  working  on  what  the  Drell  panel  relerred 
to  as  salety  optimized  designs  that  would 
physically  isolate  plutonium  from  high  explo- 
sives or  simply  eliminate  plutonium  from  war 
heads  altogether.  Dr  Drell  teslilied  belore  the 
committee  that  development  ol  such  designs 
IS  likely  to  require  at  least  a  decade 

Preparing  for  a  test  ban  or  lor  ludher  restric- 
tions on  nuclear  testing  is  another  reason  lor 
continuing  testing.  For  all  of  their  understand- 
ing and  experience,  weapons  scientists  have 
only  a  limited  knowledge  ol  the  physics  ol  a 
nuclear  explosion  Modeling  the  processes  in 
volved  in  such  explosions  is  constantly  being 
improved  by  the  results  of  nuclear  weapons 
testing.  Recently,  testing  has  been  performed 
specifically  for  this  purpose  More  testing  will 
be  required  it  weapons  scientists  are  to  be 
able  to  develop  the  tools  to  certily  the  salety 
and  reliability  of  nuclear  weapons  without  test 
ing.  Finally,  we  test  to  understand  the  elfects 
of  nuclear  weapons  on  other  military  hard 
ware 

While  there  is  much  wisdom  in  the  reasons 
for  continuing  nuclear  testing,  the  wisdom  ol 
limiting  testing  is  also  undeniable.  How  can 
the  United  States  expect  to  use  moral  suasion 
to  prevent  regional  arms  races,  such  as  that 
which  may  be  reigmted  by  China's  recent  1- 
megaton  nuclear  test,  it  the  administration 
steadlastly  refuses  to  discuss  further  testing 
limits  with  the  state  ol  the  former  Soviet 
Union''  For  over  2  years  now.  the  Bush  ad 
ministration  has  stuck  to  its  decision  ol  Janu- 
ary 1990  that  there  are  no  additional  restric- 
tions on  nuclear  testing  that  are  in  the  national 
security  interest 

II  our  national  interests  were  not  evident 
then,  they  should  be  now  With  the  dissolution 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  we  face  a  new  world  in 
which  the  threat  of  nuclear  proliferation  is  up- 
permost—North Korea  may  be  within  a  lew 
years  ol  developing  a  bomb  and  Iraq  was  lar 
along  belore  Desert  Storm  It  was  not  until  the 
subsequent  United  Nations  inspections  and 
destruction  ol  equipment  lor  producing  lissile 
materials  and  other  weapons  components  that 
we  truly  realized  how  close  Iraq  was  to  devel- 
oping a  usable  nuclear  weapon 

Just  belore  the  United  States  agreed  to 
rellag  Kuwaiti  tankers  in  1987,  I  went  to  Bagh- 


dad with  an  Aspin  codel.  and  met  there  with 
the  Iraqi  Foreign  Minister.  Tanq  Aziz  I  asked 
Tariq  Aziz  how  his  country,  a  signatory  to  the 
Geneva  Convention,  delended  its  use  of 
chemical  weapons  He  said  that  Iraq's  policy 
was  olticially  to  deny  that  it  used  such  weap- 
ons, but  that  the  evidence  was  too  plain  lor 
him  to  fall  back  on  offical  denial.  Tanq  Aziz 
said  that  the  Iran  Iraq  war  may  have  begun  as 
a  border  war,  but  that  it  had  become  a  war  for 
survival  of  his  country  and  its  religion  and  way 
of  life.  "Yes.  we  are  using  chemical  weapons." 
he  said,  "and  if  we  had  nuclear  weapons,  we 
would  use  them  too  " 

His  candor  was  a  chilling  reminder  ol  why 
the  world  needs  a  Nuclear-Nonprolileration 
Treaty  Probably  the  most  important  reason  lor 
continuing  negotiations  toward  a  test  ban  is 
that  these  negotiations  can  add  strength  and 
support  to  a  nonproliferalion  regime  The  pre- 
amble of  the  Non-Prolileralion  Treaty,  signed 
on  July  1,  1968.  cites  the  determination  ol  the 
signafones  to  the  1963  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty 
"to  seek  to  achieve  the  discontinuance  ol  all 
test  explosions  ol  nuclear  weapons  tor  all  lime 
and  to  continue  negotiations  to  this  end  "  Arti- 
cle VI  ol  the  Non-Prolileralion  Treaty  goes  on 
to  slate. 

Flaih  of  the  Parties  to  the  TrPnty  under 
t.ikes  to  pursue  nenotiallons  In  i^'ood  liiiih  on 
•■Ifeillve  measures  relaLInx  to  cessation  of 
the  imclerii'  uniis  ime  at  an  early  date  and  to 
MUik'iir  dlsai  inanieiit.  and  on  a  treaty  on 
ceneral  and  complete  dl.-iarmament,  under 
xtiicl,  and  effective  International  control. 

I  know  agreement  on  a  CTB  will  not  come 
easily  And  I  do  not  believe  that  a  CTB  will  en- 
sure that  a  madman  like  Saddam  Hussein 
cannot  develop  a  nuclear  weapon  But  Sad- 
dam and  other  international  outlaws  cannot 
develop  nuclear  weapons  without  outside  as- 
sistance, and  a  strong  nonprolileration  regime 
can  discourage  lirms  and  individuals  Irom  as- 
sisting such  outlaws 

For  my  part,  I  am  not  at  all  convinced  that 
we  should  cease  testing  completely.  But  il  we 
continue  to  eschew  negotiations,  we  will  send 
a  message  to  the  world  that  we  are  avoiding 
one  ol  our  responsibilities  under  the  Nuclear 
Non-Prolileralion  Treaty 

I  will  vote  lor  the  Kopetski-Green  morato- 
rium because  it  will  send  a  message  to  the 
administration  to  resume  negotiations  on  test- 
ing restrictions  and  to  prepare  lor  lurther  re- 
strictions in  the  future. 

I  think  we  should  take  up  negotiations 
aimed  at  achieving  phased  reductions  in  the 
threshold,  or  explosive  power,  ol  nuclear 
weapons  testing,  and  the  overall  number  ol 
tests  each  year.  Reductions  in  both  levels 
would  allow  us  to  reline  verilication  techniques 
and  to  demonstrate  that  we  have  abandoned 
plans  for  modernizing  our  nuclear  weapons. 
Phased  reductions  would  allow  the  Nation's 
nuclear  weapons  labs  to  work  on  the  reliability 
and  salety  ol  the  nuclear  weapons  arsenal, 
and  prepare  to  certify  the  salety  and  reliability 
ol  the  arsenal  in  the  event  of  a  Comprehen 
sive  Test  Ban  Treaty 

So,  while  I  think  phased  reductions  would 
be  in  our  national  security  interest,  I  question 
the  advisability  of  concluding  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  at  this  time 

In  summary.  Mr  Chairman.  I  support  this 
amendment,  because  I  think  the  administration 


should  begin  prep.inny  loi  turttier  restrictions 
in  nuclear  weapons  testing  Nuclear  non 
proliferation  should  be  a  strong  pnontv.  and  it 
WL'  .lie  to  keep  the  Nl'I,  we  need  to  keep 
taitti  with  its  provisions  I  do  think,  however, 
that  we  should  move  away  from  testing  in 
phases,  lowering  first  the  maximum  yield  and 
annual  number  ol  tests,  and  continuing  those 
nuclear  tests  that  prove  the  viability  ot  safety 
leatures. 

Mr.  KYi>.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  myself  to  respond  to  the  ar- 
Mumenls  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Spkatt).  It  has  always 
been  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  work 
with  Mr.  SPKA'n'  on  our  panel  because 
he  is  so  knowledk'eable  and  objective  in 
his  point  of  view.  And  he  displayed 
that  a^ain  today  by  layint^  out  argu- 
ments both  pro  and  con.  And  I  .ipine- 
ciate  that. 

I  would  like  to  al.so  note  I  am  sure  he 
would  a>,Mee  with  me  that  Dr.  Sidney 
Drell.  whose  name  was  taken  in  vain 
somewhat  a  while  aMTO,  is  an  objective 
e.xpert  on  this,  not  someone  who  would 
support  limited  testing  just  because  he 
has  something  to  do  with  it.  Indeed,  he 
does  not.  He  is  a  renowned  Stanford 
physicist  and  spoke  objectively  on  this 
hefoi-e  our  subcommittee. 

.So  to  those  who  say  that  the  only 
people  who  sujiport  testing  have  some 
personal  reason  foi-  wanting  to  do  that 
beyond  .soienco  I  think  is  an  incoirect 
statement.  I  am  sure  Mi'.  Si'HA'rr  would 
avrree  with  me  on  that. 

The  primary  ar^rument  that  my  col- 
league, however,  persuaded  him  to  vote 
foi'  this  amendment  is  that  we  did  not 
have  the  moral  suasion  after  the  recent 
Chinese  nuclear  test;  and  this  anieiid- 
nient  would  provide  that. 

I  submit  that  moral  suasion  does  not 
woi'k  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  or 
other  roi^ue  nations.  Certainly  denial 
of  the  most-favored-nation  status  that 
we  have  been  debating,'  here  and  dehat- 
inu  with  our  administration  has  not 
worked.  That  has  been  the  whole  point 
of  the  majority  of  us  in  the  Congress, 
includintr  many  of  us  on  the  Repub- 
lican side,  and  we  have  disat,'i'eod  with 
our  administration.  We  have  aol  to  be 
firm  with  the  Chinese  with  regard  to 
the  most-favoi-ed-nat,ion  status  moral 
suasion  does  not  work.  They  are  not 
subject  to  that  kind  of  an  app«ml. 
Therefore.  1  doubt  very  seriously 
whether  we  pass  this  or  not  that  the 
Chinese  would  stop  doinu  what  they  do. 
As  I  pointed  out.  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Scicmces  reached  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  end  countries  are  yroin^  to 
develop  weapons  or  not.  based  upon 
whether  or  not  they  believe  it  is  in 
their  .s(?lf-interest,  not  on  whether  we 
lian  testint;.  And  as  Secretary  Cheney 
pointed  out,  and  attain  I  am  quoting' 
from  his  letter: 

Rot;ue  nations  such  as  Iraq  or  North  Korea 
will  not    ije  tiet.eried  from  puisuint;  luulear 
weapons  proMiams  by  a  halt  in  nuclear  test 
iim. 

So  at  the  end  of  the  day  1  just  want 
to  say  I  do  not  think  that  is  an  ar«:u- 


mciit  !i)  li.ivc  .1  test  ban.  We  arc  simply 
not  tioinu"^  to  persuade  others  not  to  de- 
velop weapons  by  a  ban  on  testing'  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  Chainn.iti.  1  vielil  2  minutes  to 
t  lie  uentleni.in  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mi  KASICH  1  thank  the  K'entleitian 
inr  NU'ldiiiu  t  his  t  inie  to  me. 

Ml  ch.ui  i!i,ui.  I  want  to  make  a 
point  l.r(  .uisr  \vf  iuive  raised  the  Third 
Woi-ld  I  have  to  make  mv  statement 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  'i'ork.  1 
would  love  to  yield  to  him.  and  1  will  if 
I  have  time.  In  fa(>t.  the  gentleman  has 
time,  he  e.m  uct  the  LTontleman  fi'om 
Oretriin  (Mr.  KnfhT^Ki]  to  yield  time  to 
him. 

But  here  is  the  deal;  You  keep  talk- 
intr  about  the  Third  World.  The  way 
that  Iraq  and  all  these  countries  are 
Kettint^-  their  technolok'.v  is  by  us  scU- 
inji:  it  to  thetii  Our  companies  selling  it 
to  them.  It  is  ii(}t  by  us  transfei-rink' 
nuclear  we.ijions  to  them.  It  is  b.v  the 
simple  fact  of  the  matter  that  the  gen- 
tleman's side  keeps  pa.ssint?  and  tryint,' 
to  shove  down  our  throat  the  Export 
Administiat  ion  Act.  If  you  take  a  look 
at  Iraci  and  if  you  take  a  look  at  the 
proliferation  of  missiles  and  you  take  a 
look  at  the  proliferation  of  equipment 
that  contributes  to  pioliferation.  it 
comes  throuk''h  our  companies  sellinpr 
it.  And  there  are  Democrats  who  are 
the  sponsors  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act.  which  is  desiu'ned  ultimately 
to   make   technolotry  available   to   the 

weii.l. 

Ml  Dl'.l.I AM.'^  .Ml  Chairman,  will 
the  «ent  lem.ui  yield'.' 

Mr.  KASICH.  1  will  be  prlad  to  yield  to 
the  Kent  leiii. Ill  ikuii  California. 

Mr.  DKKLL.MS.  I  thank  the  fjen- 
tleman  foi'  yielding;. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  the 
uentleman  is  disinu'enuous,  because 
every  Member  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
is  not  beiUK'  laired  by  this  broad  brush, 
and  I  would  appreciate  if  the  tfen- 
tleman  would  maki^  that  clear. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Let  me  say  this.  I  think 
that  this  is  .i  problem  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle 

Mr.  DKIJA'M.S.  1  just  ask  the  «-en- 
tleman  to  clarify  the  matter. 

Mr.  KASICH.  This  is  a  problem  on 
both  sides  The  point  of  the  problem  is 
that  .somehow  we  are  linkint,'  the  test- 
inu  of  our  weapons  to  the  spread  of 
weapons  of  ma.ss  destruction  in  the 
Third  World'.'  I  mean  you  have  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
intj.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  who  is 
dointr  an  investiijation  into  the  fact 
that  it  is  businesses  in  this  country 
that  ,sold  the  technoloMry  to  the  Iraqis. 
If  you  really  want  to  talk  about  the 
problems  of  proliferation,  it  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  allowed  technology  that 
can  be  used  to  develop  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  to  How  into  the  Third 
World. 

The  idea  that  we  want  to  test  our 
weapons  for  purposes  of  safety  or  for 
proper  design,  as  the  Kentleman  who  is 
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the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
.Armed  Services  in  Chait,'e  of  Enertry. 
the  Mrentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Spkatt).  says  the  safety  question 
is  for  real,  the  reliability  question  is 
for  real.  If  we  are  trying  to  get  at  the 
matter  of  nuclear  proliferation,  we  are 
barkinti  up  the  wrontr  tree.  1  would 
urtfe  all  my  colleagues  to  sitrn  onto  the 
bill  the  gentleman  from  W'isconsin  |Mr. 
Obky]  and  I  are  uoint?  to  introduce  that 
is  ^'ointj  to  put  limits  on  Export  Ad- 
ministration and  the  iransfei-  of  tech- 
nology that  lets  Kim  Il-song  and  the 
Iraqis  be  able  to  develop  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  That  is  where  we 
have  Kot  to  eo. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  .Mi.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  t,'entleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Lkach).  one  of  the  outspoken 
and  consistent  voices  to  halt  testing?. 

n  itjio 

.Ml.  liHACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
first  make  a  comment  or  two  about  the 
bit^  picture  and  then  turn  to  some  of 
the  specific  arguments  that  have  been 
pre.sented  to  the  House  today. 

Like  all  of  recorded  history,  the  20th 
century  has  been  hallmaiked  by  war. 
but  what  distintjuishes  this  M:eneration 
of  citizens  compared  to  all  others  that 
have  already  lived  is  that  for  the  first 
time  we  cannot  only  wat^e  war.  but  de- 
stroy civilization.  That  means  that  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  constrain  devel- 
opment of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  oldest  arms 
control  issue  of  the  post-World  War  II 
era  is  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  For 
six  administrations,  from  Eisenhower 
throuirh  that  of  Mr.  Carter,  the  United 
States  held  that  we  would  support  a 
test  ban  once  the  Soviets  accepted  on- 
site  inspection.  Now  there  is  no  Soviet 
Union,  but  the  successor  states  have 
atirreed  to  onsite  inspection.  Suddenly 
the  United  States  has  shifted  aivument 
away  from  verification  to  safety  and 
reliability.  I  must  say  to  my  colleatrues 
there  is  an  element  of  credibility  to  the 
safety  and  reliability  argument,  but 
the  argument  is  hardly  compelling  if  it 
leads  to  a  less  safe  world,  if  it  leads  to 
more  countries  testing,  if  it  leads  to 
more  nuclear  explosions. 

One  cannot  deny  the  implications  of 
the  United  States  continuing  to  test. 
Ironically,  to  use  an  out-of-date  word, 
"freeze."  if  we  froze  testing  at  this 
point  in  time,  we  would  be  strategi- 
cally in  an  advantageous  position  bo- 
cause  we  may  be  the  only  country  in 
the  world  with  such  extraordinary  test- 
ing datA  that  we  can  extrapolate  with 
confidence  even  if  it  costs  two  to  three 
times  as  much  to  use  computers  in- 
stead of  tests.  We  also  can  replace  our 
system  with  like-designed  weaponry  if 
over  time  we  come  to  doubt  any  reli- 
ability featuies.  Replacement  of  s.vs- 
tems  is  a  very  adequate  answer  to  the 
.safety  and  reliability  problem. 

As  for  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty 
[NPT].  let  me  just  say  to  this  body  as 
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prosidunl  ol  an  iiUernational  a.ssoria- 
tion  of  It'KislaLors  that,  the  pr'ospoct  of 
the  NI'T  Ix'iiik'  renewed  in  1995  is  very 
tenuous  unless  the  United  States 
moves  on  a  test  ban. 

As  for  China.  I  a«:rce  we  cannot  affect 
eveiythinK  they  do.  but  United  States 
complaints  about,  the  recent  Chinese 
explosion  clearly  lack  leuitimacy  in 
the  absence  of  a  comprehensive  test 
ban. 

If  I  could  just  conclurle.  lei  me  stress 
just  as  stron^Lv  as  I  can  that,  if  we  do 
not  have  a  test  ban.  we  will  not  be  able 
to  <:ount  on  our  hands  and  toes  the 
number  of  nuclear  powers  by  the  tuin 
of  the  centui'y.  To  trive  up  a  test  ban 
siinpl.v  because^  it  costs  a  few  dollars 
more  to  extraiwlatc  l)y  compultMs  is 
nuts. 

Mr.  KYIi.  .\lr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minutt!  to  I'espond  to  my  col- 
leauue.  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mi'. 
Lkach). 

The  (gentleman  notes  that  we  hav«'  to 
do  something  al)out  nuclear  weapons. 
Well,  we  ai'e  doiiiK  something;  al)OUt  nu- 
clear weapons.  We  are  bi-iiitrinM  them 
down  from  about  21, (MX)  warheads  to 
al)OUl.  1.700  warheads  In  this  country, 
but  we  still  have  to  test  that  which  we 
have.  The  Kentleman  noted  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaininn  safety  and  reliabil- 
ity. 

I  submit  that  there  is  no  cause  and 
effe<;t  relationship  between  our  testing 
and  othei'  nations'  development.  That 
is  what  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  has  said,  that  is  what  Sec- 
retary Cheney  has  said,  and  that  is 
what  lo^ic  says.  The  Ira(|is.  and  the 
Chinese,  and  thi^  Libyans,  these  kinds 
of  people,  are  «oin«^  to  continue  to  de- 
velop weapons  whether  we  have  a  test 
ban  or  not.  and.  as  Dr.  Sidney  Drell  has 
pointed  out,  we  are  i,'oinu  to  have  safei' 
wea|>ons  in  our  arsenal  only  if  we  test. 

So.  it  seems  to  me  we  are  doints' 
something  about  our  nuclear  weapons 
arsenal,  and  tcstini;  them  for  safety  is 
one  of  the  things  that  we  iiave  to  con- 
tinue to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  reseive  ilie  luilance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  KOI'HTSKI  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  a  k're.il  champion,  to 
the  trentlewoman  from  Maryland  |Mrs. 
M()HKi,i..\|.  cochair  of  the  arms  control 
iind  foreign  affairs  caucus. 

Mrs.  M<)Ki:i,I,A.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  titc  «cnllemaii  for  yielding  time 
to  me 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  rise  in  su|)poit  of  the 
Ko|)etski-(!reen  amendment . 

This  amendment  contains  the  Ian- 
«uaK<'  of  M  K  M\M.  the  Nu(  lear  Testing 
Moratoriiiin  .Ait,,  legislation  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  iVom  Oreuon 
.uid  wlilch  I  have  cosponsored.  The 
amendment  simply  calls  for  a  1-year 
moiatorium  on  nurleai-  testing'  as  Iouk 
Hs  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
refrain  fr<tm  testing. 

We  lui  lonifer  need  tcslini,'  to  assure 
i^afety  and  i"elial>ility.  According  to  Dr. 


Hay  Kidder,  senior  ph.vsicist  at.  r«vw- 
renc^e  liivermore  Nuclear  Laboratory, 
■"the  reliability  of  the  stockpile  of  nu- 
clear weapons  can  be  maintained  l)y 
nonnuclear  testintr  alone." 

Following  the  President's  speech  last 
September  announcing'  changes  in  U.S. 
nu<.'lear  policy,  his  former  START  ne- 
^;otiat.or,  Richard  Hurt,  called  for  a  se- 
rious look  at  a  test  l)an.  He  noted  that: 

ir  the  United  Stales  iiiiil  the  Soviet  Union 
.stopp<>il  testiiiK  iiucleai  weapons,  it's  yoinj; 
to  be  that  much  more  <lil'ficult  for  small 
rountrics  in  the  Third  World  to  do  that. 

India's  rcM-ent  missile  test,  closely 
folhiwinji  and  in  direct  response  to  Chi- 
nas  testintf  of  a  nuclear  weapon,  clear- 
I.V  demonstrates  the  destabilizint;  ef- 
fect of  nuclear  tests.  A  United  Stales 
moratorium  would  further  pressure  the 
Chint'se  to  halt  testing 

Already  Ru.ssia  ami  France  have  an- 
noun<x'd  testinu'  moratoria.  Canadian 
Prime  Minister  .\lulroney  and  Kazakh 
President  Nazarbayev  also  support  a 
moratorium.  Th<!  United  States,  as 
well  as  Britain,  should  join  them. 

I  ur>,'e  my  colleatriies  to  join  me  in 
support  of  the  Kopetski-Green  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  jfentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gl<.-\NDY|. 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Kyi.) 
for  yieldint;  this  time  to  me.  and  the 
reason  I  asked  for  time  was  to  ask  a 
{|uestion  of  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  one  thiuK^  I  find  puzzling  about 
this  moratorium,  unless  1  misunder- 
stand it.  we  are  onl.v  talkin*,'  al)out  the 
nations  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
Why  is  there  not  a  provision  a>,'ainsl  all 
nations  that  mijjht  test?  Wh.v  is  the 
ban  not  t^lobal'.'  Why  is  it  targeted  to- 
ward i-ertain  nations'.' 

Ml-.  KOPKTSKI.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  uent  lemaii  vield'.' 

Mr.  GRANDY.  I  yield  to  the  Ken- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  KOPKTSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  ureat  <lel)ate  over  this  very 
fiK-t.  and  the  lientleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
GhandyI  points  out  a  «ood  point. 

Mr.  Ch.ilrman.  until  just  a  few  weeks 
a«o  China  did  not  participate  in  any 
test,  and  the  fad  is  that  the  sirenuth 
of  the  sui'cessor  states  of  the  Soviet 
Union  .ind  the  United  States  is  recoK- 
nize<I  as  the  lea<iinu  proponents  of  nu- 
ilear  weapons  in  th«'  woild  and  are  still 
looke<l  to  by  many  nations  as  the  ex- 
ample. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  ifeni  leman  from  California  (Mr, 
l)KI.I.l'Ms(  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Research  and  Development. 

Mr  DKLLUMS.  Mi-.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  a  «reat  deal  of  pride  that  I  rise 
with  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Kot'KTsKll.  in  support  of  and  a  sponsor 
of  I  his  amendment . 

I  would  like  to  touch  upon  a  l)roader 
fraini'work    and    <ul<lress   some    of   the 


geopolitical  implications.  In  so  doin^;.  1 
would  make  the  following  observa- 
tions: 

Last  Octolier  Russia  announced  a  1- 
year  nuclear  moi-atorium.  In  early 
April,  France  announced  it  had  sus- 
pended its  32-.vear-old  testing  program. 
As  recentl.v  as  late  April  the  United 
States  conducted  a  nuclear  test. 

Mr.  Chairman,  both  Russia  and 
France  are  challenninj,'  the  United 
States  to  follow  their  lead  and  declare 
a  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing.  Sev- 
eral Ru.ssian  parliamentarians  have 
written  the  United  States  asking'  for  us 
to  help  them  uphold  their  leslinK  mor- 
atorium b.y  enacting  one  of  our  own. 
This  country  is  the  most  powerful  mili- 
tary fone  in  the  woiid.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  should  have  the  self-confidence 
to  provide  moral  leadership  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  on  this  issue  instead  of  re- 
hutance  to  follow  the  examples  of  oth- 
ei's. 

Mr.  Chairman.  China  continues  to 
test  their  weapons,  and  this  fact  has 
been  used  by  some  of  our  colleagues 
who  are  opponents  of  this  amendment 
to  suKtfest  that  this  is  a  reason  to  con- 
tinue. I  wouUI  aixue  just  the  reverse. 
We  should  exert  leadeiship  by  example. 
If  the  Russians,  and  the  I-'rench,  and 
the  United  States  are  in  concert  in 
halting  testin»j,  this  would  turn  up 
pressure  on  the  Chinese  to  them.selvcs 
halt  as  well.  Continuing  our  testing 
aliens  us  with  the  Russian  military  in- 
dustiial  interests  and  against  the 
democratic  forces  in  their  countr.v  at  a 
very  critical  and  tenuous  point  in  their 
history. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  1-year  moratorium 
would  not  pose  any  national  security 
risk  to  this  country.  No  counti'.v  can 
lalch  up  with  the  United  States  whi<'h 
conducts  more  tests  than  any  (Jther  na- 
tion combined  and  has  conductcul  9:W 
tests  so  far.  It  is  seen  by  ot  her  nations 
as  hypocritical,  indeed  by  this  \iei\- 
tleman  as  hypocritical,  that  this  Na- 
tion could  call  for  stren^theninK  of  our 
nuclear  nonproliferation  reu'imes  while 
at  the  same  time  refusing  to  take  steps 
to  re(luc<'  our  own  testing'.  The  cost  to 
continue  these  programs  is  approxi- 
mately $1  billion  a  year,  with  nollunn 
to  lose  and  everythinn  to  ^ain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  be  foolish  to 
miss  this  historical  moment  to  step 
back  from  the  brink  of  nuclear  mad- 
ness. Our  leadt-rship  at  this  moment  is 
important.  I  urue  support  for  the 
amendment  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league. 

D  law 

.Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self I  minute,  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  respondinu  to  my  friend,  the  K^en- 
tlem.m  from  California  (Mr.  Dki.i.UMsI. 

There  have  been  basically  two  argu- 
ments made  throughout  the  da.v.  P'iret, 
the  ban  is  just  I  year,  and  second,  we 
have  to  exercise  moral  leadei-ship. 

On  the  moral  leadership  (|uest  ion.  I 
think    we    have    to    acknowledge    that 


i..-.iiii«  IS  not  immoral,  and  a  ban  om 
testing  is  not  the  same  thint^  as  ban- 
ning nuclear  weapons. 

l'"inally.  a  ban  on  testintr  will  not  af- 
fect the  world's  nations  who  will  con- 
tinue to  develop  weapons  whethei'  we 
continue  to  test  or  not. 

I  have  made  that  point  repeatedly 
now.  and  it  has  not  been  refuted  by 
anyone  here,  and  I  do  not  think  it  can 
be. 

With  ret,'ard  to  the  question  of  a  ban 
for  just  1  year,  a  lot  of  my  colleatfuos 
on  the  committee  understand  what  t^et- 
tinu'  out  of  business  for  an  entire  year 
would  mean.  The  scientists,  and  there 
are  not  very  many  of  them  in  our  coun- 
try who  are  capable  in  this  ai-ea.  those 
nuclear  physicists  and  others  would 
leave  this  area.  They  are  not  noint^  to 
hauK  around  and  do  nothinij. 

That  is  the  biRKCst  problem  that  lab 
directors  hav«!  when  we  stop  a  pro(?ram 
and  then  we  try  to  restart  it  later  on. 
The  people  who  are  capable  in  the  area 
just  are  not.  around. 

That  is  why  it  matters.  In  fact,  you 
need  a  limited  number  of  tests  each 
year  in  order  to  keep  their  capability 
and  ability  up  to  snuff.  So  I  do  not 
think  thost^  aruumeiits  call  for  a  ban. 

Mr.  DKLLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DKLLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
moral  issue.  I  think  it  is  immoral  to 
pursue  the  madness  of  nuidear  war. 
Second,  a  moral  i.ssue  was  laid  out  by 
t  he  distink'uished  (gentleman  from  Utah 
when  he  pointed  out  that  he  lived 
downwind  and  people  are  dyin^  of  can- 
cer and  other  illnesses.  I  would  suK'^est 
that  it  is  a  moral  position  to  stop  this 
absurdit.v. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self anothei'  30  seconds  just  to  respond 
to  what  my  colleague  sai<l. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  involved  in 
the  madness  of  nuclear  war  here.  We 
are  reducing  our  weapons  down  to  a 
smaller  number  eai'h  year,  as  the 
President  has  announced. 

Second,  there  has  not  been  any  envi- 
ronmental leakajre  in  any  of  these  tests 
since  1970.  So  the  environmental  issue 
is  not  i-eallv  a  valid  issue. 

Mr.  GKJDRNSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
t  h(>  t^entleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  ^'entleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GK.JDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  just  like  to  say  two  thing's.  One. 
the  Export  Administration  Act  is 
toucher  on  nuclear  exports  and  nuclear 
technoloM:y  exports  thiin  the  adminis- 
tration is  willing  to  accept.  They  arc 
threatening  to  veto  our  bill  based  on 
the  nuclear  export  lantfuajje  that  we 
are  working,'  on  now. 

Second,  the  systems  that  not  to  Sad- 
dam Hussein  went  there  because  of 
NSD  26.  l)ecause  the  President  wanted 
to  send  them  that  technology,  not  be- 
cause of  any  weakness  in  the  Export 
,'\dministration  Act. 


I  woulii  jusl  like  to  I  orrcit  lh.it 
statement  of  a  previous  speaker  on 
your  side. 

.Ml-.  Koi'i-;  r.'-K!  -Mr.  Chairman. 
mij,'hl  1  imiun-e  tlie  amount  of  time  re- 
mainintr  on  both  sides? 

The  CHAIRMAN'  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Co.K  of  llluioKsi.  The  fj^entleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Koi^KTsKi]  has  5  minutes 
remainintr.  and  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
izona I.Mi  Kvi.l  has  1  minutes  remain- 
inj,"-. 

Mr  K(  )1m:'1  SKI  Mi  Chairman.  I 
yield  I  iiunu'i  n-  t  iie  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr  Mi  Cukdy].  the  chair- 
man of  the  I'ernianent  .Select  Commit- 
tee on  lntolli«ei-|ce. 

Ml  .M(-CTH1)Y.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
would  not  have  voted  foi-  this  amend- 
ment 2  or  3  years  a^o.  I  was  reluctant 
at  that  time  to  support  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  because  of  the  issue  of 
verification  and  the  question  about  the 
threshold. 

But  that  is  no  lonuer  an  acK^ument. 
The  world  has  chanvjed.  The  nuclear 
threat  has  diminished.  Now  we  hear  an 
artiument  about  safety  and  relial)ility. 

I  would  submit  that  our  deten-ence  is 
overwhelm inii:  it  is  reliable  without 
testinpT-  Wr  .<hould  support  a  1-year 
moratorium.  It  is  not  onl.y  the  moral 
position,  it  is  the  rit,'ht  thinj.?  to  do.  It 
is  leadership  by  example.  I  wuc  adop- 
tion of  the  Kopetski  amendment. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  treni Ionian  fi-om  Califor- 
nia I  Ml    11^  N-rhK], 

Ml.  IIUXTHU.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  M:entleman  for  yielding'. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  make 
this  point  attain  in  rebuttal,  because  it 
has  been  talked  aliout  on  several  occa- 
sions. This  Cont^-ress  hii-ed  Sidney  Drell 
and  the  Drell  Commission  to  study  the 
idea  of  testinj^.  whether  it  was  nec- 
essary. 

This  t^entleman.  who  is  revered  by 
political  moderates,  con.servatives,  and 
liberals,  and  his  Commission,  did  re- 
view our  testing:  proMrram.  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  we  can  have  safer  sys- 
tems and  safer  weapons,  but  that  it  is 
necessary  to  test,  and  that  is,  a  com- 
pelling: reason  to  continue  testing:. 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  Members  have 
said  we  can  stop  testins,'  and  we  will 
have  no  safety  problems.  That  is  not 
the  weiK^ht  of  authority  coming  from 
the  Commission  and  the  u^entleman 
that  this  Congress  employed  and  de- 
ployed to  investiu'ate  the  question. 

Our  conti-actor.  the  Muy  that  we  hired 
for  this  jol).  tells  us.  our  expert,  that 
we  have  to  continue  to  test  if  we  ai'e 
j^oinK  to  reall.y  ensure  that  we  have 
safe  systems.  And  nobody  has  advo- 
cated abolishing  the  .systems.  If  we  are 
troinj?  to  keep  them,  if  we  are  Rointr  to 
have  them  in  inventory,  we  have  to 
test. 

That  is  the  wei^'ht  of  evidence  that 
came  liack  to  this  House. 

Mr.  KOPKTSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  K-^entleman  from 
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Wi.sconsin  (.Mr.  .AsriN).  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  (gentleman  for  yieldint^. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Kopetski  amendment  this 
afternoon.  In  the  days  when  we  relied 
on  nucleai-  weapons  as  the  equalizer  for 
Soviet  conventional  forces,  it  was  nec- 
essar.v  to  conduct  nuclear  weapons 
tests,  primarily  foi-  developing-  new. 
more  capable  weapons.  But  no  more. 

There  is  also  an  affirmative  reason  to 
stop  nuclear  testing,  and  it  s-oes  to  the 
point  beint;  made  by  the  gentleman 
I'rom  Ohio  (Mr.  Kasich]  and  the  discus- 
sion we  had  here  a  few  minutes  at?o. 

Basically  if  we  ai-e  troins  to  do  some- 
ihinM:  about  nonproliferation  in  the 
World  today,  it  is  tjoint,'^  to  be  a  cooper- 
ative approach.  (Jur  old  way  of  dealing? 
with  the  old  nuclear  threat  was  deter- 
rence. We  were  dealintr  with  a  nuclear 
threat  from  one  country,  a  massive  nu- 
clear threat  from  one  country,  and  we 
did  it  ourselves  with  deterrence. 

The  new  threat  is  a  proliferation 
threat,  where  nuclear  weapons  eret  into 
the  hands  of  a  lot  of  countries  or  ter- 
rorist f^'roups  or  Third  World  countries. 
In  order  to  deal  with  that,  it  is  a  lot 
more  complicated  than  the  old  threat 
we  were  dealing'  with,  and  it  is  tjointj  to 
require  cooperation.  Cooperation  in 
imposing  regimes  that  prevent  the  ex- 
port of  fissile  material,  cooperation  in 
inspections,  cooperation  with  the 
IAEA,  cooperation  with  the  U.N.  spe- 
cial commission,  all  of  that  has  ROt  to 
be  cooperation. 

Now.  how  do  we  set  the  standard  for 
cooperation?  We  have  firot  to  show  a  lit- 
tle tfood  faith  on  our  side.  The  way  to 
do  that,  is  to  pass  the  Kopetski  amend- 
ment. Because  the  nuclear  testint? 
sticks  in  the  throat  of  everybody  when 
we  come  to  them  with  cooperative 
measures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  really  think 
that  people  are  not  KoinK  to  test  if  we 
stop  testinM:.  I  think  it  is  more  of  an 
excuse  than  anything-  else.  But  it  is  an 
evidence  of  Rood  faith.  It  is  an  evidence 
of  our  bona  fides  in  terms  of  we  want- 
in;,'  to  establish  a  cooperative  retrime 
dealinsf  with  nuclear  proliferation. 

We  have  no  chance  of  stopping  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons  unless  we 
have  a  cooperative  regime  amons  all 
countries.  In  order  to  ^'et  that,  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  stop  nuclear  testing, 
and  we  should  pass  the  Kopetski 
amendment. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self '30  seconds  to  respond  to  the  ar«:u- 
ment  of  the  gentleman  fiom  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  A.SPIN]. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Aspin  .said  co- 
operation is  M:oint?  to  be  the  name  of 
the  K'ame.  But,  as  the  chairman  said, 
he  does  not  really  think  other  nations 
will  stop  testing  if  we  do.  I  am  not  sure 
what  we  establish,  if  we  establish  our 
bona  fides  by  stopping'  testing. 

As  the  Seci-etary  of  Defense  has  said, 
as  the  National   Academy  of  Sciences 
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ri.i.-^    >a]il.    .ind    (IS    IKJ    OTUr    lU'll'    llila    fO- 

futcnl.  the  lonue  nations  of  the  World 
art'  «"int,'  tt)  <'<)nlinuf  i,o  (Icvclop  nii- 
cloar  weapons,  wht'lhf-r  wo  slop  ti-sl.jnt; 
or  not,. 

The  chaiiuiiin  is  ri^:hl:  It  is  no  lorik'fr 
an  jssuf  lirlwccii  ihr  Soviet  llnioti  and 
us,  lu'twcen  Russia,  the  Ukraine  and 
us.  Tht'  issuv  is  with  these  I'oijui'  na- 
tions. If  we  stop  lestintT.  that  does  not 
affect  them  one  iota. 

I  think  the  ehairinan  would  iiave  to 
au'ree  with  nie  tliat,  eslal)IishinK  bona 
fides  just  for  the  sake  of  tliat  is  not 
Koinu  to  advance  the  causi?  of  peace. 

Mr.  C'liairtiian.  I  leserve  the  l)alance 
of  my  lime 

The  CHAI1{MAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Kentleman  from  Oregon  |Mr.  KoF'KTski) 
has  2  minutes  remainint,'.  and  the  »,'en- 
tleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Kyi,|  lias  2'.' 
minutes  remainini,'- 

Mr-.  KOI'KTSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  rule  we  have  the  riuht  to  (dose.  We 
just  have  one  speaker  I'emaininu- 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Con- 
sistent with  the  Chair's  rulin>;  on  the 
Uist  amendment  and  the  precedents,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that  the 
trentlcman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kvl|  as  a 
member  of  the  repoi-tinti  committee 
has  the  ri«ht  to  close. 

i'AUi.i.\Nn:N'r.M4^  iNcjeius 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  AnCOIN.  Mr.  Chairitian.  this 
matter  came  up  earlier  in  the  ilay.  I 
would  like  to  iiKiuiie  of  the  Chair  one 
more  time  on  t  his. 

If  the  committee  is  silent  on  a  provi- 
sion, and  a  Memliei'  comes  to  the  lloor 
and  offers  an  ameialment  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  is  silent  on,  is  it  the  opinion 
of  the  Chair  then  that  silence  on  a 
matter  represents  opposition  by  the 
committee  to  the  amendment  offered 
on  the  floor? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  It  is 
the  opinion  ol  the  Chair  that  where  the 
amendment  could  properly  have  been 
included  in  the  reported  substitute 
that  forms  the  original  li'Xf  before  the 
House,  a  Member  of  the  reporting  com- 
mittee control  I  inu  lime  in  opposition 
claimint,'  to  represent  the  committee 
position  is  ent  it  led  to  clo.se  debate. 

D  1700 

Mr  KOPI-yrsKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Let  me  just  say  that  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  k'ent  leman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Kyi. I  for  the  nuality  of  the  debate  here 
today.  I  think  the  House  and  the  ptniple 
of  this  count I'v  were  well  served  by 
both  sides. 

This  is  a  very  important  issue,  and 
this  is  the  way  this  institution  ouk'ht 
to  work  with  I  his  kind  of  debate. 

The  gentleman  fiom  Missouri  jMr. 
C.KfHAHl>T|.  the  majority  leader,  was 
(ioinn  to  close  for  out  side    He  was  the 


chief  spoti.Twi  ..;  ii  ii  .ill. lip.  >\hi.  II  1,^  iiii' 
larmuai^e  from  which  this  amendment. 
is  diawn. 

We  have  been  preaching  to  the  world 
conuiuinity  about  the  perils  of  nuclear 
pi-olifciat  ion  even  as  we  clini,'  to  our 
own  testinu  prot,'ram. 

Now  IS  our  chaixe  to  lead  without 
lei'turint;. 

The  definitiK  nuclear  issue  of  the  da,v 
IS  not  hard  target  kill  caiwcity  vis-a- 
vis Moscow  it  is  stemmint^  t  hi'  peiil- 
ous  tide  of  prolif<'raf  ion. 

Kven  before  the  Soviet  coup  oi- 
curred,  Mikhail  Gorbachev  led  his 
counliy  in  ailoptintr  a  1-year  iniclear 
testintr  moratorium. 

Horis  Yeltsin  has  offered  to  extend 
the  test  ban  provided  the  United  Stales 
jumps  on  the  Itand  watjon. 

If  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  as 
a  unifiiMl  military  threat  means  any- 
thin^,'  it  means  that  we  have  idimi- 
natf'd  the  need  for  nuclear  weapons  to 
counter  massive  Soviet  forces  arrayed 
ak'ainst  NATO  Kanope. 

Substantively,  there  is  no  Kood  rea- 
son to  continue  testing:. 

Politioall.v,  there  is  every  i;ood  rea- 
son to  stop. 

Let's  pass  this  amendment  and  send 
Horis  Yeltsin  and  the  world  community 
a  stronti^  messaH-e:  We  are  dead  serious 
about  ending  the  arms  race  and  deeply 
concerned  about  stemming'  the  tide  of 
nuclear  proliferation. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  Kent  It'tiian 
from  New  York  [Mr.  CkkknI  and  the 
tjentlcman  from  California  [Mr.  Pki.- 
i.HMsl  foi'  their  support  and  at;tivity 
and  leaiiership  on  this  amendment . 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  ma.v  consume. 

I  thank  my  colleague  fiom  Oregon 
for  his  remarks.  This  has  been  a  irood 
debate.  We  have  been  able  to  match 
each  other's  arguments,  and  1  think 
that  does  characterizt!  the  ver.v  best 
about  this  institution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion.  I  want 
to  ar^-ue  the  followint,'  two  pijjnts 
against  this  amendment.  The  underly- 
inir  ((uestion  is  why  do  we  lest?  These 
are  the  most  complex  weapons  in  our 
inyentor.v.  These  are  some  of  the  most 
complex  thin^rs  in  the  world.  They  are 
ilearl.v  some  of  the  most  dangerous 
thinns  in  the  world.  We  test  the  infan- 
tryman's lifle.  if  this  were  Riilph 
Nadi-r,  he  would  be  asking  us  to  test 
products  ovei'  and  over  atrain  to  ensure 
I  heir  consumer  safety. 

Yet  it  is  suffKested  here  that  we 
should  not  test  the  most  dantrerous 
W(>apons  on  Karth  to  ensure  their  safe- 
ty. 

That  is  unthinkable  to  me.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
every  one  of  the  tests  that  are  bein^^ 
conducti'd  by  the  United  States  this 
year  are  tests  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
our  nu<;lear  weapons.  That  is  why  we 
test. 

I  wanted  my  colleatjues  to  listen  to 
excerpts  from  two  letters  from  the  di 


rectors  of  the  Los  .■\lamo.s  and  Livci- 
morc  Laboratories.  Mr.  Sij;  flecker 
wrote  in  a  letter  .yesterda.v: 

A*  the  ilirpctor  of  Los  Alamos  National 
l.iiljoral.oiv.  I  have  a  spei  i:il  rosiwiislljilit.y.  I 
am  ic(|ulreil  l.o  per.-iorially  ceiiifv  that  the 
wi'ii(^)ns  we  have  ile.simieil  at  Los  Alamos  are 
s.ilc  ami  will  work  If  neeiled.  I  must  be  ter- 
laln.  Nuclear  testiiiK  has  been  an  InlenrHl 
part  of  my  coidalence  in  providiim  such  coi- 
litli  ation.  I  bulieve  that,  must  i utitimu'  to  be 
the  case.  In  sumiTuuy.  I  believe  that  a  mora- 
toiium  on  luiclear  testing  is  not  consistent 
with  i.unent  or  evolving:  national  ilelense 
pulii  V. 

And  from  Mr.  .J(jhn  Nuckols.  of  the 
Livermore  Laboratory,  this: 

The  moialorium  on  uiiileiurouiiil  testiiiu 
I  lurenllv  beinu  ilehateil  by  t  lie  House  of  Kep- 
leseiitalives  would  adver.sely  allecl  the  onuo- 
inw  build  down  to  a  much  smaller,  safer, 
highly  stable  nui  lear  deterrent.  In  particu- 
lar, a  moiatornmi  would  halt  the  develop- 
ment of  an  iiiherenllv  sate  terrorist-proof 
nuclear  weapons  and  could  halt  the  develop- 
ment of  a  capability  to  deter  and  disable 
Third  World  andor  teriorist  nuileai-  weap- 
ons. 

He  concludes  by  sa.vinj,': 

While  GUI'  lomputer  simulation  capabili- 
ties and  above-Kround  testiiitr  have  improved 
over  the  last  several  decades,  our  siniulntion 
capatiililies  are  not  capable  of  accurately 
cakulatinu  the  most  complex  problems  in 
nuclear  weapons  design. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  con<;lude  this 
debate,  all  of  the  experts,  the  See- 
r<nar.v  of  Defense,  the.se  laboratory  di- 
rec:tors,  Mr.  Sidney  Drell  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeatlemy  of  Sciences,  all  of 
these  experts  have  said  we  need  nuclear 
testing  to  maintain  th*;  saftd.y  and  reli- 
ability of  our  stockpile.  We  do  not 
ai  hieve  any  purpose  b.y  banning;  nu- 
clear testintr  for  a  year  in  this  countr.y. 
It  ma.y  make  us  feel  better,  but  it  is 
not  ^-^ointr  to  defi-r  the  Saddam  Hus- 
seins of  the  world  from  developinu  that 
nuclear  capability. 

Therefoi-e,  at  the  end  of  the  da.y.  it 
<loes  not  sei've  our  purpo.se  to  pass  this 
ban. 

Moicover  and  finally,  it  will  Under- 
cut the  efforts  of  our  adminisi  ration, 
of  our  President,  when  he  nK.-ets  with 
Mr.  Yeltsin  next  week  and  talks  lo  him 
abcnit  the  future  stabilit.v  of  the  world. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  urt,'e  my 
colleairues  to  vote  no  on  this  amend- 
ment, to  vote  "no"  on  the  Kopetski 
amendment. 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr  Chairman,  I  nse 
today  to  strongly  urge  our  colleagues  to  sup- 
port passage  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  test  ban 
amendment  to  H  R.  5006,  the  fiscal  year  1993 
defense  authorization  bill,  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oregon,  the  Honor- 
able MiCHAFL  J.  KoPt^rsKi.  and  our  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Representatives  But 
Gheen.  RONAiD  DfiiuMS.  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices Chairman  Lfs  Aspin. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  substance  of  this  amend- 
ment IS  of  historymaking  dimension  The  world 
stands  at  a  moment  in  time  where  either  we 
move  forward  toward  global  peace  and  har- 
mony or  we  Step  back  and  sink  into  a  morass 
of  nuclear  paranoia  and  Armageddon  inspired 
nightmares. 


The  tune  lor  decisive  action  on  our  Nation  s 
nuclear  arms  testing  policy  is  now. 

Within  the  past  year,  the  nations  of  Russia 
[CIS|  and  France  have  taken  monumental 
steps  forward  by  unilaterally  imposing  moralo 
riums  on  their  nuclear  testing  programs  Rus 
sian  President  Yeltsin  and  French  President 
Mitterrand  have  demonstrated  courage,  lead 
ership  and  foresight  by  adopting  this  nuclear 
testing  policy  for  their  people.  By  doing  so. 
these  leaders  of  vision  have  transcended 
mere  national  interests  for  protection  of  the 
welfare  and  future  of  the  planet  as  a  whole 

These  leaders  now  look  to  the  United  States 
tor  conlirmation  that  their  courses  ol  action 
were  right.  The  countries  of  the  world,  both 
democracies  as  well  as  dictatorships,  )oin 
Russia  and  France's  focused  gaze  on  our  Na 
tion  as  we  now  grapple  with  this  moral  and 
philosophical  dilemma 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  fail  in  setting  the 
right  course  of  action  for  America,  too.  It  is 
time  that  our  IMation,  the  world's  leading  de 
mocracy,  step  forward  to  answer  Prussia  and 
France's  call  for  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
Mere  rhetoric  cannot  suffice  where  other  gov 
einments  have  acted;  especially,  where  con- 
tinuation of  their  nuclear  testing  bans  is  di- 
rectly contingent  on  US  reciprocity 

The  measure  before  us,  Mr.  Kopetski's 
amendment,  is  clearly  the  stuff  of  which  the 
dreams  are  made;  A  world  no  longer  held  hos- 
tage to  nuclear  destruction.  The  amenament  is 
the  soul  and  spirit  of  H  R  3636,  a  measure 
calling  for  a  1-year  ban  on  US.  nuclear  test- 
ing, which  Mr.  Kopetski  and  the  Honorable 
RiCHAHD  GfPHAHDT  introduced,  and  of  which  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

As  a  Member  from  the  Pacific  region,  I  have 
grown  up  immersed  in  the  controversy  ol  nu 
clear  testing  for  a  long  time.  This  issue  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  my  mind  since  child- 
hood We  Pacific  islanders  know  from  first 
hand  experience  the  horrors  of  nuclear  testing 
Even  now,  decades  later,  the  legacy  ot  ttie 
U  S-  testing  program  in  the  Marshall  Islands  is 
still  being  lelt.  People  there,  for  example,  are 
still  troubled  by  memories  ol  the  offspring  of 
Pacific  islander  women  infected  by  radiation 
fallout— where  babies  were  born  dead  that 
didnt  look  human  and  were  termed  "jelly  ba- 
bies." 

■yes.  Mr  Chairman.  I  am  very  sensitive  to 
what  happens  in  the  aftermath  of  nuclear  test- 
ing )oy 

Hence,  when  France  announced  its  recent 
moratorium,  effectively  shutting  down  for  the 
year  its  nuclear  testing  program  in  French 
Polynesia,  this  news  was  occasion  for  great 
celebration  throughout  the  Pacific.  For  dec- 
ades. Pacific  islanders  have  stridently  criti- 
cized the  French  lor  using  their  backyard — Ta 
hitis  Moruroa  and  Fangataufa  atolls  and  sur- 
rounding waters — as  a  waste  repository  for 
close  to  200  nuclear  detonations  Last  year,  I 
introduced  legislation.  House  Concurrent  Res 
olution  243,  which  recognizes  the  concerns  of 
the  South  Pacific  people  by  calling  upon  the 
Government  of  France  to  cease  all  nuclear 
testing  in  French  Polynesia. 

The  radioactive  damage  Irom  France's  nu 
clear  testing  to  the  fragile  coral  atolls,  marine 
environment,    and   island   populations   nearby 
can    only    be    imagined,    as    the    French — for 
good   reason— have   not   allowed   unhindered 


study  It  (Joes  not  'ake  a  rocke;  scientist,  how- 
ever. iO  realize  that  when  the  equivalent  ot 
more  than  200  Hiroshima-class  bombs  have 
been  detonated  in  a  small  area,  the  effect  will 
be  monstrous  The  world  bears  witness  lo  the 
hades  like  destructiveness  of  a  mere  two  deto 
nations  ^n  World  War  II  Only  the  passage  of 
years  shall  reveal  the  true  legacy  ot  France's 
nuclear  testing  in  the  South  Pacific 

With  President  Mitterrand's  action,  however, 
today  IS  the  dawning  of  a  new  era,  France  s 
moratorium  has  temporarily  brought  the  nu- 
clear nightmare  in  French  Polynesia  to  an 
end.  I  hope  the  nightmare  never  resumes 

Whether  it  does  or  not,  Mr  (Chairman,  great 
ly  depends  on  how  our  country  responds  to 
the  question  before  us  Let  our  great  Nation, 
America,  join  Russia,  France,  and  all  others 
that  have  responded  to  the  call  for  sanity  in  a 
world  often  teetering  on  the  brink  ot  nuclear 
madness  Let's  make  this  dream  of  a  better, 
safer  world  for  our  children  a  reality  Mi 
Chairman,  I  cannot  more  strongly  urge  our 
colleagues  to  pass  Mr.  Kopftski's  measure. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  legislation  reterrea  to  fol- 
lows; 

H.  Con.  Rks.  243 

Whereas  the  Government  of  France  has 
been  conductin^f  nuclear  te.sts  in  the  atoll.s  of 
Moruroa  and  Kaiwataufa  in  French  Polyne- 
sia since  1966; 

Whereas  these  tests  have  included  more 
than  i:}0  undortrround  nuclear  tests; 

Whereas     there     is     consideralde    concern 
amoHK    the   countries   of  the   South    Pacific 
about  the  possibility  of  radioactive  contami 
nation  in  the  I'egion  as  a  result  of  these  un- 
der),'round  tests; 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  South  Pacifii 
Forum  agreed  at  the  Forums  annual  meei- 
iii«  in  July  1991  to  "Kive  consideration  to  an 
expanded  proKramme  of  opposition  lo 
Frances  nuclear  testint;  in  the  region"; 

Whereas  despite  French  claims  that  its  nu- 
clear tesliuM  program  is  absolutely  safe, 
there  is  ,soine  scientific  evidence  to  suKnesl 
lK)th  that  some  radioactive  lealta^e  has  al- 
ready occurred  at  the  testing  site  and  that 
additional,  more  serious  leakaue  miyht 
occur  in  the  next  10  to  100  years: 

Whereas  there  is  also  concern  in  the  reiiioii 
that  the  Moruroa  atoll  is  in  danger  of  dis- 
intef;tation  as  a  lesult  of  the  testint4  pro- 
m'ani:  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  France  would 
have  the  option  of  usin^r  United  Slates  nu- 
« Tear  testing  facilities  if  it  Kave  up  testint;  in 
the  South  Pacific:  Now,  therefore,  be  il 

Ki'sohfil  by  llic  House  of  Ucpirsnitulivcs  (the 
Srualc  cuniurriuti).  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Conuress  that  the  United  .Slates  should  rec- 
OM:nize  the  concerns  of  the  people  of  the 
.South  Pacific  and  call  upon  the  Government 
of  France  to  cease  all  nuclear  testing  at 
Moruroa  and  Fan«ataufa  Atolls. 

H.R.  36:J6 

lir  tt  ciHK  trd  hii  llir  Sriiulr  ami  Hiiuxc  iil  Ucp- 
ii'siiilalivcs  of  till'  United  Slulrx  of  Atmrua  m 
( 'iinqrrss  (rt.\cirib/crf. 
SK   ll()\  I    SHORT  TITLE. 

1:,  -    .\   ■     :ii:i.v    l.ii-    liii-il    :is   the    '"Nuclear 
Test  lilt;  Moraloiium  A'  ' 
sec:.  2.  ONE-YEAR  .V10R,\T()K1L  .M. 

DuriiiK  the  one-year  period  beuinninK  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  EneiKy  may  not  conduct  any 
explosive  nuclear  weapons  test  unless  the 
President  certifies  to  Conwi'ess  that  the  So- 
viet Union  (or  a  successor  state  of  any  pjirt 


of  the  Soviet  Union  i  has  conducted  an  explo- 
sive nuclear  weapons  test  during  that  period. 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Chairman,  one  of 
the  key  arguments  thai  opponents  of  under- 
ground nuclear  testing  tiave  used  is  ttiat  a 
cessation  of  US  nuclear  testing  will  help  to 
dissuade  renegade  Third  World  nations  trom 
developing  their  own  nuclear  weapons.  This 
argument  seems  to  imply  some  sort  of  causal 
link  between  the  U  S  underground  nuclear 
test  program  anc  cerair^  Thifc  Woric  nations' 
ettorts  to  develop  or  acquire  nuclear  weapons. 

This  argumen"  is  false,  and  represents  a 
lundamental  misreaamg  ot  the  goals  and  in- 
tentions of  soTie  Third  World  regimes 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein would  have  pursued  his  nuclear  weapons 
program  even  if  the  United  Stales  hac  ceased 
nuclear  testing"? 

Does  anyone  really  believe  that  fvJorth  Ko- 
rea's dictator  Kim  ll-Sung.  or  his  son  and  heir 
apparent.  Kim  Chong  II,  would  abandon  that 
nation's  program  to  covertly  develop  an  indig- 
enous nuclear  weapons  production  capability, 
even  if  the  United  Stales  were  to  conduct  a 
modest  number  of  underground  nuclear  tests 
in  fiscal  year  1993'' 

Some  supporters  of  this  amendment  point  to 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  (PRC]  as  one 
nation  that  would  De  influenced  by  a  United 
States  decision  'o  terminate  its  underground 
nuclear  testing  program.  But  is  this  the  case? 
Even  though  the  number  of  United  States  nu- 
clear tests  has  steadily  declined  over  the  past 
decade,  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China's  pur- 
suit of  a  larger,  more  sophisticated  nuclear 
missile  force  has  intensified,  not  waned  Chi- 
na's leaders  made  their  intention  known  in  this 
regard  recently  when  they  conducted  a  mas- 
sive underground  nuclear  test — a  lest  which, 
according  to  experts,  was  aimed  at  proving 
out  the  design  for  a  more  lethal  warhead  to  fit 
atop  a  new  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
(ICBM)  to  be  targeted  against  the  United 
States. 

And  what  about  Libya's  Colonel  Qadhafi? 
We  know  he  would  like  nothing  more  than  to 
get  his  hands  on  a  nuclear  device.  Do  any  of 
you  really  believe  that  Colonel  Oadhafi  will 
abandon  his  single-minded  pursuit  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  threaten  Israel's  very  survival  and 
to  blackmail  Western  nations  even  if  the  Unit- 
ed States  were  to  stop  underground  nuclear 
testing  today"? 

Simply  put,  there  is  no  evidence  to  support 
the  contention  that  halting  America's  extremely 
modest  underground  nuclear  test  program 
would  lessen  the  dangers  of  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion. 

In  fact.  It  should  be  quite  obvious  that  out- 
law regimes  such  as  Libya.  North  Korea,  and 
Iraq  would  not  be  influenced  one  iota  by  a  de- 
cision by  the  United  States  to  hold  its  under- 
ground nuclear  testing  program. 

For  th;s  reason,  and  for  other  important  rea- 
sons such  as  the  need  to  develop  new,  safer 
weapons  designs  and  to  better  understand 
and  improve  the  survivability  ol  our  military 
systems,  the  United  States  must  continue  with 
a  modest  orogram  to  conduct  underground  nu- 
clear weapons  explosive  tests 

r'.1r  SPENCF:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  noted  by 
several  ot  my  colleagues,  one  practii^l  effect 
ot  the  Kopetski-Green  amendment,  were  it  to 
become  law,  would  be  to  deny  the  United 


bMtfb  itie  ability  to  conduct  underground  nu- 
clear tests  aimed  at  developing  safer  nuclear 
warhead  designs. 

That  continued  underground  testing  of  nu 
clear  weapons  can  contribute  to  improving  the 
safety  of  the  US  nuclear  weapons  stockpile 
IS  recognized  by  most  experts,  including  Dr 
Sidney  Drell,  who  chaired  a  Nuclear  Weapons 
Safety  Panel  established  to  provide  Congress 
with  a  technical  analysis  of  the  safety  of  U.S. 
nuclear  weapons  as  a  basis  for  debating  fu- 
ture policy  decisions.  The  Drell  Panel,  as  it  be- 
came known,  was  the  lirst  and  only  independ- 
ent comprehensive  review  of  the  safety  of  the 
U.S.  nuclear  stockpile  since  World  War  II.  The 
study  was  initiated  by  the  House  Armed  Serv 
ices  Committee  because  of  concerns  about 
the  safety  of  several  weapon  systems  in  the 
U.S.  arsenal. 

Dr.  Drell  appeared  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee's  Defense  Nuclear  Facilities 
Panel  on  March  31,  1991.  to  testify  on  the  fu- 
ture ol  US.  nuclear  weapons  testing.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  IVIr.  Chairman,  that  Dr 
Drell's  testimony,  together  with  the  Drell  Panel 
report  on  'Nuclear  Weapons  Safety. "  be  in- 
cluded in  the  CONGRFSSiONAi  Record  imme- 
diately following  my  remarks 

Dr.  Drell  is  a  noted  expert  in  the  field  of  nu- 
clear weapons  design  and  safety,  and  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  few  ex- 
cerpts from  his  lylarch  31  testimony  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  as  it  bears 
strongly  upon  the  issue  before  us— namely, 
whether  a  moratorium  on  US  underground 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons  is  in  this  Nation's 
security  interests 

Dr.  Drell  began  his  testimony  by  stating: 

ViowiMl  ironi  ii  tcchtiiciil  pt'ispt'i  live,  coii- 
tjiiued  umltMt;  round  tpstiiiK'  of  iiuileiir  wriip- 
oii.s  ran  loiiti  il)ute  lo  liiipiovliit;  rhe  .siiret.v 
of  the  U.S.  mulp.ii-  woapons  stDckpllf.  It  i.s 
iM.v  view  that,  iiuit-a.scil  .siili-ty  !.'<  tlir  main 
ica.-ioM  and  tiidi'i-d  I  ho  only  i  (iin|j<'llinn  one 
lor  I  out  inn  iim  iituU'ii;i<niiid  If.stlnn. 

He  goes  on  to  note  that: 
1  would  I'liipha.siz*'  that,  wo  van  an<l  should 
niako  impottatit    pioKies.s  towani  onhainod 

.salct  V  o!  I  hi-  mil  leaf  .slcx  kpilo 

After  describing  a  number  of  measures  for 
improving  safety  that  do  not  require  under- 
ground nuclear  testing,  he  states  that,  "to  go 
further  and  design  new  warheads  with  safety- 
optimized  designs  or  just  simply  safer  conligu- 
rations.  it  will  be  necessary  to  perform  under- 
ground nuclear  tests." 

The  Drell  panel  found  that: 

lliiiiUi'iidod  mil  lea r  dfloiiatioiisi  presi'ni  a 
Kii'atci  ii.-<k  than  pieviou.'^l.v  rstiiiial.ed  lor 
.some  ol  thf  warheads  in  the  stockpile. 

Advances  in  supercomputers,  however, 
have  made  it  possible  to  carry  out  more  realis- 
tic, three  dimensional  calculations  to  trace  the 
development  ol  nuclear  detonations.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Drell.  "we  now  appreciate  "  '  '  how 
inadequate,  and  in  some  cases  misleading, 
were  the  earlier  two-dimensional  calculations." 
Imponantly,  however,  his  testimony  notes  that 
underground  tests  were  required  to  confirm 
the  validity  of  the  findings  from  these  new. 
three  dimensional  calculations. 

In  discussing  some  modern  safety  features, 
such  as  the  so-called  enhanced  nuclear  deto- 
nation safety  systems  |ENDS|.  Dr  Drell  also 
noted  that  "limited  testing  would  be  required  if 
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y-.t.  v.t  le  to  choose  to  deploy  the  newest  and 
still  safer  implementations  of  ENDS  that  could 
help  make  the  weapons  more  terrorist  proof." 

Then,  with  respect  to  another  safety  feature 
known  as  insensitive  high  explosives  |IHE|,  Dr. 
Drell  testified  that. 

A  piomaiii  t.o  make  an  Important,  improve- 
menl  in  the  safety  in  the  U.S.  arsenal  Ijv  re- 
moving all  i-oiiventlonal  UK  (hit4h  explo- 
sives) and  replaiinK  it  ijy  IHK  In  the  sioik- 
pile  for  the  21st  Century  would  require  only 
a  mo<lest  and  limitod  underground  lest  pro- 
ma  ni. 

Turning  to  yet  another  modern  nuclear 
weapons  safety  feature,  the  tire  resistant  pit 
|FRP|,  Dr.  Drell  testified: 

The  ie(|uirernents  for  undei'Ki'ounil  lesllnn 
Id  develop  FRPs  for  U.S.  warheads  are  lim- 
ited depontlliitr  upon  whether  e.xistiiin  war- 
heads with  KHPs  are  adapted  to  new  systems 
or  whether,  l)ecau.se  of  deslitn  eonstraints  im- 
posed l>v  e.xistlnt;  mi.ssiles  and  their  re-entry 
vehit  les.  It  proves  necessary  to  develop  new 
warheads. 

The  safety  effectiveness  of  FRPs  is  limited 
to  temperatures  eiu-ountered  in  ainraft 
fires.  They  cannot  assure  containment  If 
I  hey  are  al.so  crushed  in  an  accident  leailin»( 
to  a  fire.  Nor  will  thoy  provide  plutonium 
(Oiitainnient  uKalnst  the  muih  higher  tein- 
IX'iatures  created  ijy  burning'  nusslle  propel 
lant.  Por  enhanced  safety  in  such  cir- 
cumstances it  Is  neces.sary  to  develop  new 
and  inf)ie  atlvam  eil  wea[)ons  design  concepts. 

Of  course,  developing  such  new,  more  ad- 
vanced weapons  designs  will  require  some 
limited  amount  of  underground  nuclear  testing. 

In  answering  the  question;  How  extensive  a 
test  program  is  required  and  how  many  years 
will  It  take  to  fully  meet  the  appropriately  con- 
servative safety  criteria  for  the  U.S.  nuclear 
stockpile?  Dr.  Drell  answers  as  follows: 

1  Uelieve  that,  with  adiMiiiate  resources,  an 
underground  test  promam  directed  to  de- 
velop such  advanced  coniepts  that  enhance 
safet.v.  perhaps,  as  sii>;i;esl.ed,  liy  reniililnj; 
an  aiming;  action  in  order  to  physUall.v  col- 
locate the  fissile  and  the  hiwh-explosive  <.om- 
ponents.  could  be  accomplished  within  a  dec- 
ade. The  results  of  such  a  proKiain  would  lie 
a  weapons  stockpile  that  meets  ilesirod  safe- 
ty criteria  and  that  can  lie  relied  on  with 
I oiifidence  without  reuulriim  continued  test- 
iiii;  for  rellaliility 

In  oMiur  words,  in  uidiT  in  aithu-vo  a 
hiwh  level  of  eonfideiice  that  our  le- 
mainint,'  mallear  weapons  arc  ox- 
t  icnu'lv  .salt!,  wo  nocil  lo  appl.v  ailc- 
Muatf  ivsourct's  both  fiindiiiK'  and 
manpowf-r  and  continue  with  a  mod- 
rst  nuclear  lest  promani  for  ahoiit  all- 
ot her  dc<adc. 

While  noting:  that  safet.v  record  of 
th(!  U.S.  nuclear  establishment  is  veiy 
wood.  Dr  Drcll  noted  in  his  testimony 
that: 

There  Is  still  room  for  substantial  im- 
provement-s.  «  ♦  •  Some  of  these  Improve- 
ments lan  Im?  Hihleved  by  retirliiR  older 
weapons  and  modifying;  e.xlstiiiK  ones;  some 
can  be  achieved  by  ihanwes  In  the  handliim 
proci'dures.  However.  In  order  to  implement 
luriher  Improvements,  continued  tesMn>;  is 
leiiuired. 

In  considerinu  whethi^r  a  comprehen- 
sive nuclear  test  han  (CTIi|  would  aid 
United  Htates  and  international  non- 
proliferation  efforts.  Dr.  Drell  ariAucd 
the  folUnvink'": 
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Lookiim  ahead  to  1995  and  beyond  I  pii 
sume  that  there  will  lome  a  time  when  a 
CTB  Treaty  will  help  streuMthen  the  iioii 
proliferation  regime.  Meanwhile,  however,  I 
support  a  testlnn  promam  desiuned  to  ad- 
vance the  po.ssibillties  and  understanding  of 
enhanced  safety,  and  thereby  helping  us  pre- 
fKiie  for  the  possibility  of  a  comprehensive 
test  I  Kin 

Dr    Drell  continued: 

In  pursuing  su<'h  a  proKiain  I  also  rec- 
onmuMid  that  the  U.S.  abandon  its  current 
otticial  position  that  we  must  continue  to 
test  as  lonK  as  we  have  nuclear  weapons.  It 
should  be  replaced  by  a  policy  that  limits 
unileiMiound  tests  to  those  that  are  required 
to  insure  that  all  the  weapons  constituting 
our  future  nuclear  forces  that  Is,  warheads 
lOKClher  with  their  delivery  systems  and 
their  operational  handliiiM  procedures  can 
be  cei'tlfied  as  meetiim  appropriately  con- 
servative criteria  foi'  nuclear  weapons  safety. 
This  program  would  consist  of  several  low 
yield  tests  per  year. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I 
differ  with  Dr.  Drell  on  his  view  that 
the  United  Htates  no  lont^er  needs  to 
test  for  reliability  purposes,  thori? 
should  be  little  or  no  disat^rcemcnt 
over  the  need  for  the  United  States  to 
take  all  appi'opriate  steps  to  ensure 
that  the  remainini^  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  U.S.  inventory  should  be  as  safe 
and  secure  as  possible. 

Unfortunatel.v.  the  Kopetski-Geren 
amendment  turns  a  blind  e.ye  to  this 
responsibilit.y.  and  would  den.y  us  a  key 
tool  undertfiound  nuclear  testing  at 
our  disposal  to  implement  the  troal  of 
ensuriim  a  safe  U.S.  nuclear  stockpile. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cox  of  Illinois).  The  <|uestion  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  tin;  j^entleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Koi'KTSKIj. 

The    question    was    taken;    and    the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 
UKcouDKii  vorr, 

Mr.  KOi'KTSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vole. 

A  recorded  vole  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  tAken  by  electionic  de- 
vice, and  t  here  were    a.ves  237,  no(\s  167. 
not  voting  ;J0.  as  ("ollows: 
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announc(>d 


the    follovvint^ 


for. 


with     Mr.     Herder 
Thomas  of  Cali- 


The   Clerk 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 
Mr.     Bustamante 
against. 

Mr.  Anthony  lor.  with  Mr 
fornia  against 

Mr.    RICH.\Hi)>i)N    and    Mi.    lUCClS 
chank'ed  their  vole  from  •"a.ye"  to   -no." 
Ms.  KAFTUR  chant^ed  her  vote  from 
"no"  to  "a.ye." 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIKM.AN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Cox  of  Illinois).  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  474.  it  is  now  in  order  to  de- 
bale  the  subject  matter  of  economic 
conversion. 

The  MTcntleman  from  Wisconsin  |Mr. 
Asi'iN]  will  be  icco^^nized  for  "30  min- 
ute's, and  the  gentleman  from  Alabartia 
|Mr.  Dickinson)  will  be  recot^nized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  reco.t?nizes  the  urentlcnian 
from  Wisconsin  |Mr.  AsPiN]. 
G  17:50 
Mr.    A.sriN.    Mr.    Chairman.    1    yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Today,  the  House  will  consider  an 
amendment  that  provides  $1  billion  for 
a  defense  reinvestment  packaK'-e. 

This  amendment  is  the  product  of 
months  of  work  on  the  question  of  how 
to  address  the  problems  created  by  th<> 
defense  drawdown.  Work  on  the  amend- 
ment was  lartrcly  done  by  a  task  force 
established  by  the  majority  leader  and 
ably  chaired  by  my  collea^'ue  Mr. 
Frost. 

At  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  lead  on  this  issue  has  been 
taken  by  Davk  McCukdy.  who  chaired 
the  committee's  industrial  base  panel, 
and  Nick  Mavkoi'LKS,  who  championed 
the  idea  2  years  ayro  and  neti^otiated  in 
conference  a  S200  inillion  packaf,'e  to 
help  disphucd  defense  workers  and 
communities  adjust. 

Before  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  in- 
troduce the  specifics  of  the  amendment 
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let  me  say  that  I  believe  that  it  is  not 
enoutrh  in  this  new  world  to  t-et  the 
size  and  shape  of  our  military  forces 
rik'ht  and  the  defense  authorization 
bill  before  us  today  makes  a  K'ood  start 
on  that.  We  have  to  tret  the  economic 
side  of  it  ri(,'ht.  too.  This  amendment  is 
intended  to  seed  economic  M^rowth 
while  assistinjr  in  the  orderly 
drawdown  of  the  U.S.  Defense  EsUib- 
lishment  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
technolof,Mcal  and  industrial  base  es- 
sential for  defense  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  lo  the  trentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Pknny). 

Mr.  I'KNNY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment . 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  m  support  ol  the  Aspin- 
Frosl-Gephardt  amendmeni  relative  to  des- 
ignation of  funds  under  the  economic  conver- 
sion title  ot  the  Defense  authorization.  I  want 
to  draw  particular  attention  to  the  provision 
which  estatDlishes  the  Service  Members'  Occu- 
pational Conversion  and  Training  Program. 
We  are  especially  grateful  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  tor  including  this  provision  in 
the  authorization  bill.  This  program  comes  out 
of  the  considerable  work  I  have  done  to  find 
ways  lor  the  armec  serv'ices  to  meet  our  com- 
mitment to  the  tine  young  men  and  women 
who  have  served  so  capably  on  our  country's 
behalf.  Many  of  them  expected  to  make  the 
military  their  career  and  planned  their  lives  ac- 
cordingly. As  pan  of  our  Nations  obligation  to 
these  service  members,  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  provide  them— most  of  whom  are 
part  of  the  volunteer  force— with  the  skills  they 
need  to  achieve  outside  mihtarv  service  just  as 
they  have  within  the  military. 

The  proposed  program  is  also  a  valuable 
force  management  tool  it  will  enable  the  Sec- 
retary ot  Defense  to  accomplish  the  necessary 
force  reduction  Dy  providing  departing  service 
members  with  job  training  assistance  This  will 
enhance  the  Secretary's  ability  to  quickly 
achieve  force  reduction  objectives.  The  pro- 
gram IS  designed  to  ease  the  transition  of 
service  members,  particularly  those  whose 
military  specialties— such  as  combat  arms- 
are  not  readiiv  transferable  to  the  civilian 
workplace. 

Since  we  are  eager  foi  this  program  to  get 
off  the  ground  immediately,  the  amendment 
calls  tor  the  Secretary  to  implement  the  pro- 
gram within  69  days  of  enactment  The  need 
for  this  assistance  exists  today. 

The  on-|ob  training  program  is  aesigned  to 
provide  significant  training  in  stable  ana  per- 
manent positions  tor  departing  service  mem- 
bers Through  financial  incentives  to  employ- 
ers, service  members  will  move  more  smooth- 
ly to  civilian  employment  which  will  result  in 
lower  unemployment  insurance  costs  to  the 
Department  ot  Defense  as  well 

The  progra'11  is  stiuctured  with  sufficient 
safeguards  to  ensure  that  service  members 
are  placec  m  ana  re'^iam  in  skilled  jobs.  In 
tact,  payment  to  employers,  which  is  up  to 
St  0,000  for  most  service  members  and 
Si 2.000  for  service-disabled  participants,  will 
be  made  m  phases  One-third  ot  the  payment 
woula  be  oaia  at  the  half  way  point  m  the 
training,  one-thira  on  comoletion  of  the  training 
program,  and  the  re'iiamaei  when  the  person 
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has    been    employed    (or    6    months    beyond 
training 

I  believe  we  have  developed  a  good  pro- 
gram which  will  encourage  more  service  mem 
bers  10  voluntarily  separate  Irom  the  military 
and  move  to  training  and  employment  in  the 
private  sector  That  creates  a  win  tor  the  serv- 
ice member  and  a  win  (or  DOD  as  well. 

I  want  to  thank  Chairman  Ashin  and  my 
Chairman  Sonny  MONTGOMtHY  (or  their  lead- 
ership and  assistance  with  this  legislation  I 
urge  adoption  ol  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ASIMN.  Mr.  Chaiimaii.  I  vii-ld  5 
niimitcs  to  the  «cnt  Iciiian  fiom  Mis- 
souri |Mr.  CiKPHAi-tDTj.  Ihi-  iiiajoiil.v 
leader. 

Mf.  C'.KI'HAIIDT  Ml  Chaiiman, 
iiu'tnhiMs  of  the  rortiinit  Ice.  this 
amt'ndinciit  was  put  t.ok'nt  hiM-  wit.h  a  lot, 
ol  iiai'd  work  l).v  a  lot.  ol'  ililltMi'iit.  pt'o- 
ple.  and  I  lliiiik  that  of  the  issues  we 
will  deal  with  this  year,  this  is  obvi- 
ously one  of  the  most  critical  and  im- 
poctant  to  ouf  constituents. 

We  won  the  cold  war  hecause  we  had 
the  best  military  in  the  world,  and  we 
built  an  iiidusliial  base  that  was  with- 
out pcei'.  Workers,  faniilies,  ctomniu- 
nities.  and  industries  fused  with  «:ov- 
ernnient  funds  and  led  liy  inspired  na- 
tional leadership  made  our  vi(rtory  over 
communism  possible.  The  patriotic 
spirit  of  our  people  made  it   inevitable. 

Now  we  must  enlist  the  heioes  of  the 
cold  war  in  our  I'ountrv's  contem- 
porar.v  cause,  a  battle  for  economic 
competitiveness  in  a  rapidly  cluinniii!,' 
world. 

The  proposal  for  transition  or  adjust- 
ment or  conversion  that  we  announced 
today  enil)iaccs  this  fundamental  re- 
ality in  the  new  world.  In  unprece- 
dented ways,  our  Nations  security  de- 
pends on  economic  strength,  and  the 
country  will  not  prosper  until  our  in- 
vestments it'inforce  both  the  military 
and  civilian  sect  ors  of  our  coiinti-y. 

The  dtd'enst-  industry  has  for  years 
attracted  the  ('n-am  of  our  prof<'.ssional 
crop  erTiployinn  \f)  percent  of  American 
clci'trical  engineers.  .'iO  percent  of 
American  aircraft  assemblers,  and  ."JO 
percent  of  American  shipfltters. 

The  initiatives  embodied  in  this  in- 
vestiiient  package  will  build  on  the 
skills  of  this  work  force  by  fostering  a 
transition  of  talent  to  new  mowth  .sec- 
tors in  our  economy.  Defeti.se  busi- 
nesses will  rci'civo  incentiv(!s  to  kiow 
in  livilian  markets  by  «aininK  access 
to  dual-use  technolou.y.  assistance  in 
promolinK  commercialization,  and  use 
nf  more  venture  capital. 

The  communities  dependent  on  de- 
fense coni  lact  iii)4  jolts  or  the  presenile 
of  a  military  installation  will  be  pro- 
vided the  tf)ols  for  1,'rowl  h  in  a  post- 
cold  war  period.  That  is  why  the 
House's  reinvest tTient  pivcka«e  funnels 
over  $1  billion  riKht  now.  this  year,  a.s 
a  first  installnu^nt  in  a  sound  plan  to 
reinvest  in  mowth  enteipri.ses.  rebuild 
the  work  force  foi'  growth  industries, 
and  revitali/,<'  communities  for  u'lowth 
economies. 
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Our  proposal  stands  in  stark  contrast 
t(j  the  recent  and  inadecjuate  measures 
announi^ed  by  the  President.  Our  plan 
is  coordinated.  The  plan  of  the  White 
House  is  fragmented.  Our  plan  address- 
i\s  the  enormous  losses  of  jobs  and  in- 
come amot)tr  all  defense  workers.  (>ivil- 
Kin  and  military.  The  White  House  plan 
deals  mainly  with  Government  employ- 
ees. Our  plan  <  ontemplat<\s  an  indus- 
trial and  technolot^y  policy  for  defense 
conversion  that,  will  bolster  our  econ- 
omy. Their  plan  tells  displaced  workers 
and  distressed  communities  and  endan- 
trered  companies,  just  as  they  hav(>  told 
auto  workcu's  and  entfineors  in  the 
semiconductor  industr.v.  "Do  not 
worry,  the  free  market  will  take  care 
of  .you." 

Our  initiatives  will  not  only  wean 
workers,  communities,  and  businesses 
away  from  depcndem  e.  but  will  pro- 
serve  our  ilefense  industrial  base.  Our 
pai'ka),'^e  is  not  a  bailout  of  the  defen.se 
estahlishment .  It  is  the  bevjinninu'.  just 
the  bck'innin;,'.  of  a  ^^ame  plan  for  eco- 
nomic sirenk'th  and  American  competi- 
tiveness. 

The  victors  of  the  cold  war.  i.hc 
American  people,  deserve  no  le.ss  than 
a  blueprint,  a  name  plan,  a  set  of  pro- 
posals and  specific  ideas  to  move  out- 
economy  from  one  that  has  been  l)ased 
on  defense  to  one  that  is  now  based  on 
commercialization  and  com|)etitive- 
ness  in  the  modern  world. 

I  conuratulale  the  Members  who  are 
here  who  will  speak  who  have  worked 
lon«  and  hard  to  put  t  his  plan  toi^ether. 
It  is  a  worth.v  plan,  and  I  ur>;e  your 
support  for  this  amendment. 

Mr  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yiehl  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  t)ecn  pointed 
out,  we  are  dealini<  with  what  we  refei- 
to  as  a  plui^  for  SI  billion  that  was  iden- 
tified to  be  used  for  conversion,  as  we 
draw  down  our  defense  capabilities  and 
production. 

We  ri-all.v  did  not  know  how  to  no 
about  it.  We  did  not  know  the  smartest 
way.  We  did  not  know  the  most  effec- 
tive wa.v. 

When  this  l)ill  came  out  of  our  com- 
mittt'e  and  when  we  broutcht  it  up  to  be 
voted  on.  we  reserved  in  one  section  of 
the  bill  SI  liillion  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  Mince  the  Idll  was  reported 
out  of  the  committee,  our  chairman, 
workint,'  with  the  ►,'entleman  from  Mis- 
.souri  |Mr.  Gkimiakdt)  and  others,  has 
come  up  with  a  plan  or  a  siheme  to  iin- 
plement  and  to  take  advanta^re  of  this 
billion-dollar  plu«  for  defense  conver- 
sion to  i^o  from  a  military  oix-ration  to 
a  civilian  op«'ration  to  help  ease  the 
pain  of  economic  distress  and  reloca- 
tion of  pt'ople  that  are  losing  their  jobs 
and  are  beinj;  put  out  of  work  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  drawdown  of  our  defen.se. 

•lust  a  lew  days  ai,'o.  we  not  a  copy  of 
my  chairman's  amendment  which  we 
are  discussint,'  now.  and  this  is  the 
amendment   we  were   a.skeil   to  di.ssect 


and  diuest  and   dist-uss  and  aicept    on 
the  lloor. 
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Well,  my  staff  and  I  have  looked  at 
it.  with  those  on  this  side.  I  will  say 
that  it  is  well-intentioned,  and  there  is 
muc-h  in  here  with  which  we  a^reo.  We 
just  think  that  it  probal)ly  s^oes  too  far 
when  it  mandates  ci'itain  things. 

For  instance,  the  provisions  to  which 
I  refer,  and  I  think  they  are  probably 
too  strintrent,  re(|uire,  first,  that  de- 
fense companies  offer  a  special  earl.v 
out  retirement  option  to  separatint^ 
workers.  This  is  a  re(iuirement  laid  on 
defense  contfactors  for  any  contract  to 
be  smned  now  and  for  the  future.  Any- 
body who  wants  to  do  business  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  to  a^,M■ee  to 
these  provisions  on  an.v  contract  from 
here  on  out  if  this  plan  is  approved. 

It  sa.vs  that  they  have  to  offer  special 
earl.v  out  retirement  options  to  sepa- 
rating' workers.  They  have  to  t;ive  hir- 
intf  preference!  policies  to  displaccMl  de- 
fense industry  wcjrkers,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  must  provide  the  af- 
fected (Hjmpanies  with  6  months'  notice 
before  they  can  terminate  a  contract, 
and  defense  contractors  tii  list  job 
openintjs  for  local  employment  .serv- 
ices. Those  are  amonfr  the  many  thintjs 
that  are  reciuired  here,  but  I  think 
these  are  probably  the  iTiost  oiktous. 

The  gentleman  froin  Kentucky  |Mr. 
Hoi'KlNSj  and  I  have  come  up  with  what 
we  think  is  a  reasonable  alternative,  a 
perfectini^  amendmi-nt  to  this  amend- 
ment, at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate 
h(Me.  The  essence  of  the  Dickinson- 
Hopkins  amendment  is  to  make  man- 
datory provisions,  whitth  are  in  this 
amcndmetit.  discretionary  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Corrections  to  the  four  sections  that 
1  have  mentioni'd  are  necessai-y  be- 
i'aus(>  the  sections  as  written  represent 
u'ood  intentions  tione  bad. 

It  appears  to  be  the  intent  of  this 
House  to  use  defense  dollars  to  cushion 
the  pain  that  will  be  inflicted  on  people 
and  communities  as  a  result  of  an  ever- 
accelerating;  defense  drawdown.  In  its 
zeal  to  iiffer  as  much  protection  as  pos- 
sible to  workers  of  defense  contractors, 
the  Aspin  conversiiJii  packas^e  would  re- 
(luire  an  alread.y  fratiile  di-fense  indus- 
try to  meet  a  new  set  of  onerous,  cost 
ly  contractural  arranuoments  as  a  con- 
ilition  of  doint;  business  with  the  De- 
part tneiit  of  Defense  in  the  future. 

The  effect,  of  the  four  sections  will  be 
to  create  intrusive  provisions  that  will 
help  drive  moie  companies  out  of  the 
defense  industrial  base,  thereby  leadinj; 
to  more  layoffs  and  dislocation. 

There  will  be  additional  di.scussion 
on  these  things  as  we  an  into  the  hour, 
but  it  is  included  in  this  and  there  are 
to  be  discussed  two  provision.s,  one  by 
the  (,'entleman  from  Wisconsin  |Mr. 
Oi'NDKKsiwI  and  the  other  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Godd- 
i.iNtij  of  what  they  consider  a  necessary 


part  of  this.  That  is  to  make  a  study, 
identify  and  to  mark  wherein  our  ecoii 
omy  has  the  bifj^cst  need,  rather  than 
just  a  scattert^un  approach.  They  will 
speak  to  this  particular  provision  in  a 
tew  minutes. 

1  really  believe  that  the  intent  is  well 
meant  by  the  chairman  and  the  majoi-- 
ity  leader.  Much  of  this  is  trood.  But  it 
noes  too  far  in  mandatinM'  and  k^vint: 
no  discretion  on  the  part  of  th'  Dtinri- 
mcnt  of  Defense. 

The  k'enlleman  from  Kenlu<ky  [Mr 
Hui^KiN.s)  and  I  simply  say  that  if  this 
is  .somethinjj  that  is  Kood.  at  least  let 
us  make  these  elements  discretionary 
on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  so  that  he 
can  exercise  his  judgment  and  spend 
the  money  where  it  is  most  needed  and 
vvhiM'c  it  will  do  the  most  miotl 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Dickinson  Hopkins 
amendment  is  a  noncontroversia!  etton  to 
make  small  corrections  to  only  four  sections  of 
the  Aspin  economic  conversion  package  that 
contains  62  sections  and  more  than  75  pages 
of  closely  printed  legal  text 

The  essence  of  the  Dickinson  Hopkins 
amendment  is  to  make  mandatory  provisions 
discretionary  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Corrections  to  the  (our  sections  are  nec- 
essary because  the  section  as  written  rep- 
resent good  intentions  gone  bad 

It  appears  to  be  the  intent  of  this  House  to 
use  defense  dollars  to  cushion  the  pain  that 
will  be  inflicted  on  people  and  communities  as 
a  result  ol  an  ever  accelerating  defense 
drawdown.  And  in  its  zeal  to  otter  as  much 
protection  as  possible  to  workers  of  defense 
contractors,  the  Aspin  conversion  package 
would  require  an  already  fragile  defense  m 
dustry  to  meet  a  now  set  of  onerous,  costly 
contractual  arrangements  as  a  condition  of 
doing  business  with  the  Defense  Department 

The  effect  of  the  tour  sections  will  be  to  cre- 
ate intrusive  provisions  that  will  help  aiive 
more  companies  out  of  the  defense  industrial 
base  thereby  leading  to  more  layoffs  and  dis- 
location Small  businesses  will  be  hurt  the 
worst. 

DOD  has  told  us  unequivocally  that  the  pro- 
vision, as  drafted  will  increase  the  cost  of  de- 
fense contracts.  That  seems  counterproductive 
at  a  time  when  all  ol  us  are  looking  for  de- 
fense savings 

Over  the  past  10  years,  virtually  all  inde- 
pendent commissions  that  have  studied  de- 
fense acquisition  have  named  social  policy  re 
quirements  like  those  established  by  the  four 
sections  as  the  root  of  the  problems  ailing  the 
defense  acquisition  Why  don't  we  listen  to  the 
advice  ol  the  experts  (or  once?  That  way  we 
might  save  the  Nation  at  some  future  date  the 
cost  o(  another  set  of  studies  which  will  again 
seek  to  tell  us  what's  wrong  with  the  defense 
acquisition  system'' 

I  could  provide  other  reasons  wtiy  the  Hop 
kins-Dickinson  amendment  makes  good 
sense,  but  I  think  my  point  is  clear 

I  am  all  for  affording  help  and  assistance  to 
ease  the  pam  of  workers  caught  in  the  ill  et 
tects  of  the  defense  drawdown  It  does  not 
make  sense,  however,  for  this  body  to  adopt 
policies  which  have  just  the  opposite  effect 
and  also  increase  the  cost  of  defense 

The  Dickinson-Hopkins  a'liendment  will  help 
prevent  this. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  jote  "yes"  on  Dick- 
inson-Hopkins 

Mr.  A.SPI.X.  Mr.  Ch.aiiniaii.  I  yield  :•( 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr  FhostI.  the  chairman  of  the  cau- 
ru>  t  .isk  forrc. 

Mr.  FROS'l'.  .Ml.  Cii.iu man.  1  rise  in 
support  of  an  amendment  that  the  Ken- 
t  Ionian  from  Wisoonsin  (Mr.  A.SPIN], 
Hiujsr  .M.i'iiiily  I.c.Ki.'i  1-!:(H.\HI)  GEP- 
li.AKUT.  and  1  .ire  oltorini;  to  H.R.  5006 
that  will  provide  SI  billion  for  defense 
'lur.i'rsinn. 

.'^tvi'i.il  munih.'^  airo.  the  majority 
leatler  asked  me  to  chair  a  task  force  of 
Demociatic  .Memt)ers  to  consider  this 
most  iinjiort.int  subject.  Participants 
represent  a  cross-section  of  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus,  and  have  included  the 
trentlewoman  from  Connecticut  [Ms. 
DkL.miko].  the  «:entleman  from  Texas 
(.Mr.  Ku\v.\Hi!Sl.  I  lie  gentleman  from 
Florida  [.Mr.  H.\irHi;.s[.  the  gentleman 
tioni  ({lirxir  Island  (Mr.  RKKDj.  the  ^en- 
iloni.in  Horn  Now  York  (Mr.  Wki.ss], 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
DiiwNKY].  the  t^entleman  from  Maine 
I  Ml  .Xndkkws],  the  sjentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hkown],  the  M'entleman 
troni  Montan.i  (Mr  Williams],  the  ^-en- 
ilcman  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  GK.JDEN- 
soN).  the  Kcntleman  from  South  Caro- 
liii.i  (Mr.  .'-^I'KA'r'r].  the  t^entlewoman 
iViiiii  Oliio  (.Ms.  Oakak],  the  t^entlo- 
wonian  from  California  [Mr.s.  Bo.xiiKl. 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
I'l  iiujKTTA).  ,11]. I  ;  he  >,'-tMitleman  from 
N'  w  York  [.Ml .  HuiiibKi'ECKNEK].  These 
Miiiibers  and  their  staffs  have  devoted 
.1  ureat  deal  of  thouM^ht  and  enert^y  to 
this  project. 

The  task  force  examined  a  number  of 
propo.sals  with  the  objective  of  usinn 
the  SI  billion  provided  by  the  budK^et 
resolution  for  i-onvorsion  to  promote 
lont^-lerm  growth  and  create  jobs.  I  be- 
lieve the  conversion  amendment  we've 
crafted  effectively  accomplishes  this 
K  oal . 

The  amendment  has  three  basic  com- 
ponents which  would:  First,  help  de- 
fense businesses  trrow  in  civilian  mar- 
kets by  t,MvinH^  them  access  to  dual-use 
technolo!4.v.  promotint;  commercializa- 
tion, and  providing'  venture  capital: 
.second,  provide  additional  job-training 
assistance  for  civilian  workers  and 
militar.v  personnel:  and  third,  help 
comiTiunities  to  prepare  for  this  transi- 
tion. Let  me  provide  some  details. 

PMrst.  we  believe  that  the  ke.v  to  any 
reinvestment  initiative  must  be  the  ef- 
fective use  of  available  defense  re- 
sources to  stimulate  (growth  b.v  encour- 
auinyr  increa.sed  cooperation  between 
DOD  and  commercial  hi«h  tech  firms. 
To  that  end.  we've  propo.sed  several  ini- 
tuitives  that  will  help  foster  innova- 
tion in  manufacturing,'  and  hi^h-tech- 
noloKy-oriented  industries.  The  real 
growth  of  these  enterprises  will  create 
new  jobs,  thereby  providing  a  new 
workplace  for  displaced  defense  work- 
ers. .Some  specific  examples  include; 

A  DOD  Technology  Extension  Pro- 
ui.ini    to    facilitate   ai-cess   for   current 
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,tnd  former  defense  suppliers  to  DOD- 
ijoveloped  technolot?y: 

Dual-use  technoloNry  consortia  to 
promote  collaboration  between  private 
industry  and  the  national  laboratories: 
would  allow  Defense  ."Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  A^'ency  (DARPA]  to 
create  consortia  like  Sematech: 

Partnerships  in  technolofjy  indus- 
trialization to  help  crmmiercialize  spe- 
cific hiL'h-payoff  applications  for  dual- 
use  critical  technolouies:  and 

.■\ssistance  to  help  small  defense  busi- 
nesses reposition  into  nondefense  work. 

Second.  effective  utilization  of 
omerKintr  new  technolot^ies  will  require 
a  skilled  and  trained  work  force.  The 
packatre  we  are  developing  will  help 
train  this  work  force  for  these  jobs.  In- 
cluded are: 

Assistance  for  service  members  and 
DOD  and  DOP]  civilians  currently  pos- 
sessing' skills  in  inath  and  science,  and 
who  will  be  displaced  by  the  defense 
builddown.  to  enter  our  classrooms  and 
help  fill  the  need  for  experienced  teach- 
ers in  these  and  other  disciplines: 

DOD  scholarships  and  training  assist- 
ance to  enable  individuals  to  qualify 
for  employment  in  the  field  of  environ- 
mental restoration  and  waste  manage- 
ment in  the  Tiepartment  of  Defense: 

Grants  to  communit.v  colleges  for 
training  in  environmental  restoration 
and  hazardous  waste  managetnent:  and 

Assistance  to  dislocated  defense 
woikers.  including  a  hiring  preference 
in  DOD  contracts  and  broadening  eligi- 
bility for  the  .Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  [JTPA]. 

A  third  component  will  help  affected 
local  communities  needing  assistance 
to  deal  with  the  effects  of  the  build- 
down.  Many  States  and  cities  have  pro- 
grams in  place  to  help  workers  and 
businesses  adapt  to  changing  economic 
circumstances.  We  believe  that  we 
should  utilize  these  programs  to  help 
target  assistance  to  the  workers  and 
busines.ses  most  in  need. 

This  is  just  a  .sampling  of  the  types  of 
programs  we  have  included,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  illustrates  the  approach  we 
have  taken  to  reinvest  the  $1  billion 
available  to  us  this  year. 

We  have  a  golden  opportunity  to 
stimulate  economic  growth  and  help 
displaced  defense  workers  and  military 
personnel  by  redirecting  mone.v  origi- 
nall.v  planned  for  defense.  It  is  a  time 
to  be  creative  and  a  time  to  be  bold.  We 
have  seen  an  unparalled  defense  build- 
up in  the  last  decade  and  now.  as  de- 
fense spending  is  decreased,  we  must 
find  ways  to  provide  new  jobs  for  the 
thousands  of  defense  workers  who  will 
be  out  of  work  and  the  thousands  of  ac- 
tive-duty military  who  will  no  longer 
be  needed  by  our  country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  our 
amendment  so  that  we  can  begin  ad- 
dressing the  economic  problems  and 
loss  of  defense  jobs  that  will  arise  as  a 
result  of  reductions  in  defense  spend- 
ing. 
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M:  IIOI'KINS  Mr.  ChairttKin.  I  .vii-ld 
m,vs«!ir  ii«  mui'h  time  as  I  may 
consunu?. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  find  myself  in  Iho  fa- 
MiilliU'  position  of  spcakini;  from  Hit' 
Ht'piil)li(:an  side  of  the  aisle  on  t.h«>  is- 
sues of  (k'fenso  convcision. 

A  few  years  ano  wlien  the  Congress 
decided  lo  spend  S'200  million  on  con- 
version, I  was  in  this  same  position,  at. 
that  time  (piestionintj  the  wisdom  of 
that  approach  and  offerinu  a  more 
moderalo  and  modest  approach. 

The  concern  at  that  time  was  that  we 
were  hiunchin«  into  some  l<ind  of  a  new 
enlillement  piouiam  foi'  a  problem 
that  was  still  evolving  and  very  much 
in  question  The  Kenlleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts |Mr.  MAVHoui.Ksj  1  arried 
the  spear  on  tht-  other  sid(\  and  I  com- 
pliment, iiim  on  his  victor.y. 

Of  cour.se.  I  lost  on  that  and  some 
S2(X)  million  for  this  purpo.se  was 
rammed  <iowii  the  I'entauon's  throat, 
ruunhly  SHJO  million  of  which  has  yet 
to  lie  spent . 

Now  here  we  are.  Mr.  Chairman, 
some  3  years  latei'.  Things,  however, 
have  changed.  Tliere  is  no  more  Soviet 
Union,  no  moie  superpower  threat,  and 
an  ineroasint,'ly  broad  consensus  is 
forminir  to  acceleiate  the  defense 
drawndown.  shut  down  the  production 
lines  and  hrinu  our  troops  home. 

All  of  this  means  that  the  need  for 
conveision  has  nonv  from  the  theoieti- 
cal  problem  of  a  few  .years  a«:<)  to  the 
n-ality  of  dislocation  on  the  factoi-.y 
floors  and  main  streets  of  affe<'tt^d  re- 
gions across  the  country. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  resei-ve  the  balance 
of  m.v  time. 

Mr.  l-'ROST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yiehl 
such  timt!  as  she  ma.y  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Ms.   K.AI'I'I'|{|. 

Ms.  KAI'TL'U.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
lor  t  Ik-  yielding  of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  t  lie 
Aspin-Gephardt- Frost  sensible.  hu- 
mane, and  fi.s<-ally  re.sponsilde  eco- 
nomic convtMsion  and  readjustment 
amendment. 

I  commend  Chairman  Aspin  as  well  as  the 
cosponsors  ot  the  amendment,  Mr.  Gfphardt 
and  Mr  Fh(1ST,  for  offering  this  amendment  to 
assist  an  orderly  drawdown  of  our  defense 
work  force,  initiate  economic  growth,  and  keep 
our  industrial  base  viable  It  is  imperative  that 
this  amendment  be  adopted  as  we  draw  down 
our  defense  forces. 

This  amendment  will  reinvest  defense  re- 
sources to  stimulate  economic  growth  by  en- 
couraging cooperation  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  commercial  high-tech- 
nology firms  especially  in  the  development  of 
dual  use  technologies.  The  focus  is  on  innova- 
tion in  manufacturing  and  high-technologyori 
ented  industries  to  create  new,  high-quality 
|obs  thereby  providing  a  new  work  place  for 
displaced  defense  workers. 

With  respect  to  defense  personnel,  Si 22 
million  IS  authorized  to  assist  those  who  will 
be  leaving  the  military.  It  provides  separation 
pay  provided  for  civilian  employees,  authorizes 
early  retirement  benefits  for  displaced  defense 
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workers  Companies  seeking  defense  con- 
tracts are  encouraged  to  give  a  hiring  pref- 
erence to  former  defense  workers  and  former 
service  personnel. 

The  amendment  provides  alternative  career 
opportunities  as  the  forces  are  drawn  down  as 
well  as  protecting  and  enhancing  employee 
benefits.  It  encourages  transition  of  troops  to 
teachers  at  a  time  when  our  Nation  needs 
teachers  especially  in  the  fields  of  math  and 
science.  The  employee  benefits  are  particu- 
larly critical  to  ensuring  the  rights  of  all  de- 
fense workers. 

I  urge  the  House  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KROST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
su<^h  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman     from     Tennessee     |Mrs. 

Ll.OYDJ. 

Mrs.  I-LOYD  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in 
strong  support  of  the  reinvestment, 
artiendment  to  assist  the  women  and 
men  of  our  militar.y  forces,  defen.se 
contractors,  and  Depai'trnent  of  Knertj.v 
defense  workers  affected  l)y  the  reduiv 
tion  of  defense  money. 

The  committee  is  very  concerned 
ab(}ut  the  human  consequences  of  the 
defense  drawdown.  We  are  currentl.y  in 
a  recession  and  the  administi-ation  has 
not  developed  manageable  proposals 
for  a  reinvestment  stratejf.y  which  will 
stimulate  the  economic  M^rowth  of  oiii- 
country.  We  must  be  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  the  American  people.  The  de- 
mise of  the  Soviet  Union  has  reduce<l  a 
threat  we  wen?  c^incei'ned  with  for  over 
•K)  years. 

'i'his  amendment,  will  extend  and  or 
expand  exislin>;  pro>{rams  desiijned  to 
a.ssist  those  comnumities  and  workeis 
already  impacted  by  the  defense 
drawdown,  to  preserve  our  industrial 
base  and  help  civilian  te<'hnolouy  be 
come  a  hettei'  competitor  in  the  world 
today. 

Programs  will  be  irnpletnented  to 
place  eniiineers  and  scient  isis  in  school 
systems  desperately  in  need  of  science 
and  math  teachers,  not  onl.y  at  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  level,  but  our 
institutions  of  hik'her  learnintr.  All  edu- 
cational institutions  will  benefit. 
These  individuals  will  I'cceive  teacher 
certifications  and  help  <ont.inue  to  de- 
velop our  children's  intellectual  capa- 
bilities in  continued  pursuit  of  the  ad- 
vances that  theii-  t^^randparenls  and 
parents  have  be^un. 

Another  approa<?h  is  tochnoloK^.y 
transfer.  An  excellent  example  of 
this  approach  is  the  coop<>rative  re- 
search and  development  agreements 
ICRADAS)  cDirently  beini,'  used  by  the 
Depart  tnent  of  Kneryy.  particularl.v  at 
Oak  Itidwe  National  Laboratories.  It  al- 
lows iion-I-'ederal  (Uitities  to  work  with 
Federal  laboratories  in  conduciinu 
H'chnoloj^.v  research  and  development. 
The  lesulls  aie  excellent  and  have  been 
applauded  by  companies  such  as  Coors 
and  Allitul  Kit^nal. 

Many  of  oui'  defense  workers  can  be 
relraine<l  to  use  the  skills  they  devel- 
<i|X'd  to  build  our  nuclear  weapons  ca- 


pabilit.v  in  dismantling  these  weapons. 
.)Ut  also  to  conduct  cleanup  activities. 
Wouldn't  it  be  advantaj^eous  for  us  to 
learn  now  from  our  mistakes  .so  that  if 
we  ever  had  to  rebuild  a  nuclear  weap- 
ons capability  to  the  extent  we  hail 
durint,'  the  cold  war.  we  could  presei-ve 
our  environment  and  elimitiate  hazard- 
ous waste. 

My  fellow  colleat^ues  in  the  House, 
the  proposals  beinn  offered  by  our  lead- 
ership will  demonstrate  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  our  resp(3nsibility  anil 
concern  is  with  their  welfare.  Our  Icad- 
eiship  has  stepped  up  to  the  task  and 
challenKP  of  tr.yinvr  to  stimulate  our 
econom.v.  preserve  the  ke.y  defense 
technolotries  we  have  built,  and  nive 
our  children  and  grandchildren  a  better 
tomorrow. 

Mr  FROST.  Mi-.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  (onsume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Fazio). 

Ml.  FA/K).  1  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  time  lo  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  stionii  sup- 
port of  this  conversion  amendment 
which  is  so  important  to  the  State  of 
California. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
amendment,  and  I  want  to  commend  Chair- 
man Aspin  for  the  foresight  that  went  into  this 
amendment  and  into  this  bill. 

I  think  we  all  realize  that  defense  reductions 
are  here  and  are  feal.  Military  and  civilian  per 
sonnel,  communities,  and  the  defense  industry 
are  all  being  affected.  Chairman  Aspin's 
amendment  begins  the  process  of  making  the 
transition  to  a  civilian-based  economy  The  Si 
billion  we  have  set  aside  for  reinvestment  and 
economic  growth  will  be  used  in  several  im- 
portant ways. 

First,  we  provide  assistance  to  defense  and 
aerospace  firms  to  help  them  develop  new 
products  and  technologies  for  commercial 
markets  This  transition  assistance  will  help 
maintain  production  capabilities  that  are  impor- 
tant to  the  Nation's  defense,  but  which  also 
have  commercial  applications.  This  assistance 
IS  provided  through  a  combination  of  direct 
grants,  public-private  cooperative  research  et- 
(ons,  State  programs,  and  small  business 
loans. 

As  pan  of  these  commercialization  pro- 
grams, the  committee  has  highlighted  the  role 
that  electric  vehicle  development  can  play  in 
helping  with  the  transition.  Recent  studies  indi- 
cate that  the  base  of  technology  and  manufac- 
turing capabilities  now  used  by  the  aerospace 
industry  can  also  be  used  in  the  development 
of  an  electric  vehicle  technology  and  infra- 
structure industry.  Moreover,  electric  vehicles 
will  be  an  area  ot  tremendous  growth  over  the 
next  few  years,  creating  new  production,  man- 
ufacturing and  engineering  )Obs  to  replace 
those  lost  in  the  defense  industry 

In  this  amendment  we  also  propose  to  help 
communities  impacted  by  defense  cuts  by  pro- 
viding additional  planning  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments.  We  also  provide  com 
munities  and  businesses  with  technical  assist 
ance  and  loans  to  help  in  diversifying  their 
local  economies.  Finally,  we  provide  for  the 
transfer  of  excess  DOD  equipment,  such  as 
computers  and  tractors,  for  use  by  commercial 
ventures  and  State  and  local  governments. 
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i  inally,  and  perhaps  most  imponantly.  this 
amendment  provides  additional  benefits  to  de- 
fense industry  and  civil  service  workers  who 
lose  their  jobs  because  of  defense  cuts  We 
require  a  120-day  prior  notification  lor  reduc- 
tions in-force  as  opposed  to  the  current  60- 
day  requirement.  We  expand  DOD-  and  gov- 
ernment wide  job  listing  services  We  author- 
ize the  payment  of  separation  pay  to  retire- 
ment eligible  personnel  to  encourage  voluntary 
separations  as  opposed  to  forced  separations. 
We  also  authorize  DOD  to  underwrite  a  pro- 
gram to  bring  separating  military  personnel, 
and  DOD  and  DOE  civilians  with  math. 
science,  and  engineering  experience  into  the 
classroom  of  America. 

The  Si  billion  investment  we  propose  to 
make  under  this  amendment  is  the  only  way 
we  can  help  defense-dependent  businesses, 
workers,  and  communities  make  a  successful 
transition  to  a  civilian-based  economy  It  is  an 
effort  to  address  the  new  problems  and  new 
opportunities  we  lace  that  have  come  about 
because  of  the  end  of  the  cold  war  I  com 
mend  the  chairman  and  the  committee  for  the 
outstanding  work  they  have  done  in  crattmg 
this  initiative,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

.Mr  FROST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  (  onsumt>  to  the 
i^entleman    from    California    (Mr.    DHb- 

LUMS). 

Ml-.  DKl.l.LMS  .\li.  Chairman.  I  ri.se 
in  support  of  the  economic  conversion 
package  beiny:  presented  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  t,'entleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  McCiiKDVl. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  I  thank  the  k^en- 
tleman  for  yielding  this  time  to  mo. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support,  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleaK:ues. 
Representatives  Gkimiakdt.  F1{0ST.  and 
A.spiN.  1  thank  the  Chair  for  creatini^ 
the  panel  and  for  Members  who  have 
served  and  the  staff  that  have  worked 
lont,"^  and  hard  on  t  he  panel. 

The  White  House  would  like  us  to  be- 
lieve that,  the  economy  is  stront; 
enoufih  to  absorb  the  1  million  defen.se 
workers  who  are  expected  to  be  laid  off 
in  the  next  several  .years.  This  hands- 
off  approach  to  the  inevitable  con- 
se<iuences  of  significant  cuts  in  defense 
spendint?  ignores  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
ca's defense  manufacturers  have  done 
business  in  a  surreal,  one-customer 
market  and  that  their  capabilities  are 
critical  to  our  national  defense 
lonnterm  economic  security. 

Government  can  and  should  play  a 
pivotal  role  in  maintaining-  a  critical 
skills  base  in  this  country  should  a  se- 
curity threat  emerwrc  in  the  future. 
More  importantly,  we  can  meet  our  na- 
tional defense  needs  while  expandink' 
our  overall  manufacturint,'  base.  As  a 
percentage  of  Kross  national  product. 
.•\nierica  lat;s  far  behind  our  economic 
competitors  in  West  Germany  and 
■Japan  in  manufacturing  capacity.  With 
no  technoloKical  investment  stratet,'.v, 
our  entrineers  and  technicians  have 
been  forced  into  low-skill,  low-watje 
jobs  to  survive.  1  do  not  believe  that,  we 
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other  and  survive  economically. 

It  has  been  my  privilet^e  to  serve  as 
the  chairman  of  a  special  panel  which 
has  assessed  the  impact  of  the  decline 
in  defense  spendint;  on  the  defense  in- 
dustrial base.  In  .■\pril.  we  presenteii  a 
( omprehensive  series  of  short-  and 
lontJr-term  recommendations  to  main- 
tain a  vibrant  industrial  base  and  stim- 
ulate economic  growth.  The  key  find- 
in\i  of  our  panel  was  that  conversion  is 
not  simply  a  matter  of  turning  missile 
lactcnies  into  bicycle  plants.  Conver- 
sion should  involve  a  much  broader 
plan  for  our  national  economy  where 
workers"  skills  can  be  used  to  solve  ur- 
u^ent,  national  needs.  In  this  way.  we 
guarantee  that  these  skills  will  be 
available  in  the  future  should  our  na- 
tional security  be  threatened. 

I  am  plea.sed  that,  many  of  my  panel's 
pioposals  are  (u^ntained  in  the  amend- 
ment now  under  consideration.  Funds 
provided  in  this  amendment  for  dual- 
use  tecbnolofiv  consortia  prot^rams. 
technology  extension  programs,  and 
expansion  of  the  Small  Husiness  Inno- 
vation Research  ProK^ram  are  examples 
of  defense  fund  reinvestment  which 
will  spur  job  growth  in  commercial 
markets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  can  develop  Pa- 
triot missiles  that  can  shoot  down 
Scud  missiles,  surely  we  can  use  our 
technolok'y  to  leain  how  to  incinerate 
hazardous  waste. 

If  we  can  build  sophisticated  weapons 
systems  that  read  road  maps,  we  can 
apply  these  .same  skills  to  develop  in- 
telligent hitjhway  systems. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  to  look  be- 
yond a  l-.vear  authorization  and  de- 
velop a  plan  which  provides  for  the  Na- 
tion's lon>r,'-term  economic  security. 

With  constructive  use  of  defense  sav- 
ini^s.  we  can  preserve  our  essential 
skills  base,  addre.ss  urgent  national 
needs,  and  assist  in  economic  ^'t'owth. 
This  amendment  moves  us  in  that  di- 
rection. I  ur«e  itssuppni-t. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  senior  member  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  I.Mr.  Hatkman]. 

Mr.  B.-XTK.MAN.  I  thank  the  «:en- 
tleman  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
House,  there  is  no  dispute  that  there  is 
indeed  a  very  siMrnificant  problem  fac- 
\nK  all  of  the  people  of  .America  in  con- 
verting that  portion  of  its  defense  in- 
dustrial base  to  other  productive  uses. 
There  is  no  doubt,  certainly  in  this 
Member's  mind,  that  as  the  number  of 
defense  items  beinK  procured  declines 
and  it  impacts  upon  the  labor  force  in 
districts  throughout  America,  and 
there  is  no  district  where  the  potential 
impact  is  any  trreater  than  it  is  in  the 
district  that  I  represent,  that  this  Gov- 
ernment, this  ConH:ress.  needs  to  be 
.sensitive  and  it  needs  to  be  helpful  in 
every  way  that  it  reasonably  can  with- 
in the  proper  sphere  of  what  it  is  the 
Government's  responsibility  to  do. 
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For  that  reason.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
plaud the  fact  that  we  did  have  the  in- 
dustrial base  protection  panel  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  was 
very  pleased  lo  serve  on  it.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  we  are  addressintr  this 
question  of  economic  conversion  today. 
Rut  I  tfuess  it  is  the  old  maxim  of: 
When  is  enouRh  enough? 

There  is  much  in  this  packatje  that 
certainly  I  applaud.  I  am  k'lad  it  is  be- 
fore us  and  that  these  provisions  are 
contained.  I  am.  however,  quite  fearful 
that  there  are  elements  of  this  package 
that  are  very  ill-advised,  and  should 
not.  be  in  it  and  that  the  country  will 
be  much  better  off  if  they  are  nmioved. 

I  am  triad  that  this  economic  conver- 
sion packa^'c  has  been  atrreed  upon  as  a 
billion-dollar  packa^re  instead  of  an 
open-ended  Pandora's  box  where  we 
mitrht  have  done  thintrs  which  would 
drain  money  from  other  vitally  needed 
areas,  but  really,  frankly,  accomplish- 
ing very  little  b.v  havintr  been  ex- 
pended. I  am  triad  that  there  is  atrrec- 
ment  that  that  which  is  a  part  of  the 
economic  conversion  package  must  be 
scored  asrainst  the  050  account,  the  de- 
fense account,  and  that  unless  the  pro- 
trrams  which  are  presented  in  this  con- 
version packatre  qualify,  under  (3MB 
schedulintr  or  scorint;  for  that  purpose 
they  would  not  be  qualified  and  imple- 
mented. 

Let  me  address  my  measure,  that  in 
the  troops  to  teachers  program  that  it 
was  fine-tuned,  as  I  understand  it .  per 
my  sut?>restion  that  we  could  not  imple- 
ment this  protrram  whereby  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  would  be  paying 
dollars  to  former  service  personnel  to 
teach  science  and  math  in  the  hitrh 
schools  if  we  were  trointj  to  do  it  or  im- 
plement it  in  a  way  that  simply  dis- 
places existiUK  competent  teachers  who 
are  already  in  a  classroom  but  who 
mijjht  be  displaced  because  their  re- 
placements would  be  paid  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  instead  of  the 
local  school  district.  I  am  triad  those 
provisions  are  in  there,  hopefully  with 
that  refinement. 

I.,et  me  address  those  items  which  are 
of  principal  concern,  however,  that  re- 
main in  and  should  be  removed.  This 
packatre  would  mandate  on  private  em- 
ployers and  defense  industries  that 
they  must  have  early  separation  bene- 
fits for  their  employees.  This  is  some- 
thintr  that  I  find  appallintr  that  the 
Conirress  of  the  United  States  would 
mandate  upon  private  businesses 
whether  or  not  they  hapix-n  to  be  en- 
tratjed  in  fulfillinir  defense  contracts.  I 
see  nothintr  in  this  that  relates  to  the 
problem  that  occurs  when  a  Westintj- 
house  or  a  General  Electric,  which  ful- 
fill many  (  ontracts  not  related  to  de- 
fense, and  how  it  relates  upon  a  man- 
date as  to  all  of  the  emplo.yees  of  that 
company  simply  because  they  do  de- 
fense contract  work.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  feasible.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
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lair.  Il  lines  tini,  simvc  t  hr  puljiir  iiilcr- 
I'sl .  Il  will  simply  diivr  up  thf  losls  of 
(loinu  liiisiiH'ss  with  lin-  t^ovcrtinu'iil  as 
(he  (lofcnst;  (-onMiK'tor  Ix-causo  of  I  he 
buidiTi  we  hiivi!  imp(istHl  upon  iiidustiy. 
It  may  even  (ioter  berausc  of  the  costs 
which  may  not  hi:  fully  covcroil  by  tho 
('•ovcinmi-nt  coinpanii's  from  even 
bt'int,'  wilin^r  to  perform  defense  con- 
trails for  the  yoveinment. 

Tht-re  are  |)rovisions  in  lliis  package 
which  were  salutary  in  purpose,  would 
mandate  hiring  prefei'ences  for  civilian 
employees  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  would  make  them  in  a  sense 
a  privilen^ed  class  amonj,'  all  other  k'ov- 
ernment  employees  as  they  \io  out  and 
compete  for  jobs  within  the  Kovern- 
meiil  sectoi'  as  civil  service  einployees, 
I  do  not  think  that  is  wise.  I  do  not 
think  I  hat  is  discieet. 

Mr.  Chaii'man,  this  packatje  needs  to 
be  scrubbed,  it  needs  to  be  considered, 
and  it  needs  to  be  limiti'd  to  avoid 
these  labor  direi't  provisions,  which  it 
is  not  the  prerogative  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  faiil.v  im- 
pose. 

Mr.  I-'HOST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yiidd 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
U'enlleman  frijtn  Maryland  (Mr   Koykkj. 

Mr.  HOYKR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  lise  in 
sti'onu  support  of  this  amendment. 

I  want  to  commiMid  the  chairwoman. 
Mrs.  Hykon.  and  the  chairman,  Mr. 
A.si'iN  for  Iheii'  hard  work  on  this  issue. 
I  came  to  Chairwoman  Hykun  with  a 
problem.  Military  personnel  who  lose 
their  jobs  do  not  enjoy  ei|ual  health  in- 
surance coveratre  with  llieir  civil  serv- 
ice counterparts.  Curi'enlly.  si>parated 
mililaiy  personnel  are  allowed  to  (;on- 
tinue  their  CHAMl'US  benefits  for  ei- 
ther ()0  or  120  days  depending  on  theii- 
length  of  sorvi(x\  Following  that,  they 
are  able  to  join  a  plan  operated  by  a 
private  insui'er.  usually  for  \\  month  pe- 
riods. The  problem  is  that  renewal  of 
those  policies  is  not  automat i(\  and  is 
sul)ject  to  the  willingness  of  the  carrier 
tf)  contimu'  the  insurance.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  military  can  be  torched  out 
of  the  health  insurance  plan.  The  maxi- 
mum an  individual  lan  stay  in  the  pro- 
Kiam  is  for  four  periods,  or  1  .year. 

Durin«  our  touyh  economic  times.  1 
year  ma.v  not  be  enough  time  foi-  an  in- 
dividual to  find  employment,  leavint; 
the  person  and  his  f.imily  without 
health  insurance  coverage. 

Chairman  A.simn  and  Chairwoman 
Hyhon  have  included  in  this  amend- 
ment a  provision  that  will  solve  this 
problem.  What  they  have  done  is  to 
allow  a  2-yeai'  demonstration  project 
that  will  allow  .separated  military  the 
option  to  join  the  Federal  Health  llene- 
fits  I'loKiam  [FKHHI'I  for  up  to  18 
months,  just  as  curient  civil  servants 
can  do  under  existing  COMIIA  pi'ovi- 
sions.  In  order  to  be  sure  that,  this  will 
not  negatively  impact  the  KKHHl'  Pro- 
Kiam.  the  comnuttet!  has  included  pro- 
visions that  provide  t  h(>  separated  (?m- 
plo.vee  to  pa.v  t  h(>  t-mployee  and  at,''en<'.v 


contribution  and  administrative  ex 
penses.  In  addition,  because  of  concerns 
raised  t  hat  a  problem  of  adverse  selec- 
tion mik'ht  increase  FKHHP  costs,  the 
Director  of  OPM  is  allowetl  to  chaii^e 
an  additional  surcharfjo  if  this  program 
results  in  substantial  increases  to  the 
FKHBP  ProKram. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  this  amend- 
ment will  merely  provide  the  same 
rik'hts  to  military  people  suffering  a 
separation  as  i-ivil  servants  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  It  solves  a  criti- 
cal problem  in  that  rtiilitar.v  sepai'atees 
cannot  be  assured  of  health  care  cov- 
ei'ai^e  for  an  18-month  period,  should  no 
other  roverat^e  be  available.  Thi.s  is  a 
significant  step  forward,  and  I  com- 
mend and  thank  the  chairman  and 
chaiiwoman  for  working  so  closel.v 
with  me  to  resolve  this  issue. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
u'entlcmun  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Hll.HKAY). 

Mr  BILBRAY  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  by  Chairman  Aspin  to 
provide  SI  billion  (or  a  defense  reinvestment 
program 

This  amendment  is  a  very  timely  package 
as  we  begin  to  draw  down  our  military  com- 
plex However,  we  must  not  forget  those  indi- 
viduals who  have  )Oined  America's  frontline 
soldiers  in  preserving  our  security  and  peace 
around  the  world. 

Those  individuals  I  am  speaking  of  are  the 
thousands  of  Department  of  Energy  workers 
who  are  facing  the  inevitable  downsizing  of 
the  weapons  complex 

Since  November  ol  last  year,  I  have  been 
working  with  my  colleague.  Representative 
Skaggs,  on  legislation  to  help  those  DOE 
workers  make  the  transition  from  weapons 
production/testing  work  to  decommissioning 
and  cleanup  work  and  to  civilian  |obs 

For  more  than  four  decades,  workers  at  our 
Nation's  nuclear  weapons  facilities  have 
worked  with  numerous  radioactive  materials 
under  severe  conditions 

These  individuals  did  their  part  for  a  strong 
and  secure  defense  policy  It  would  be  wrong 
to  treat  those  workers  who  have  dedicated 
their  careers  to  this  difticult  and  sometimes 
dangerous  national  defense  mission 

The  amendment  we  consider  today  ad- 
dresses their  needs. 

The  package  provides  a  work  force  restruc- 
turing plan  that  emphasizes  worker  retraining, 
education,  and  |ob  placement  assistance  for 
those  individuals  seeking  new  jobs 

One  area  m  the  package  that  I  believe  is  a 
perfect  match  is  the  retraining  of  those  individ 
uals   from   building  weapons  to  cleaning  up 
their  facilities. 

Retraining  for  environmental  jobs  is  clearly  a 
requirement  that  needs  to  be  addressed  The 
highly  skilled  and  disciplined  employees,  such 
as  those  at  the  Nevada  test  site,  could  benefit 
Irom  this  proposal.  The  Nevada  test  site,  just 
as  all  DOE  facilities,  has  a  huge  unmet  need 
for  environmental  cleanup 

At  the  test  site,  a  cleanup  program  is  in  the 
process  of  drilling  100  wells  to  track  radio 
active  contaminants  in  ground  water  supplies 
and  cleaning  up  ponds  where  contaminated 
wastewater  has  been  stored.  This  is  just  one 


ol  the  projects  that  can  be  performed  which 
will  lead  to  a  complete  cleanup  of  contamina- 
tion from  the  weapons-testing  program. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  cannot  abandon  those  in- 
dividuals who  have  given  so  much  to  this 
country.  I  urge  support  of  the  Aspin  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
trentleman  from  Penn.sylvania  (Mr. 
Foc.i.iKTrAJ. 

Mr  FOGLIETTA  Mr  Chairman,  I  nse  in 
support  of  the  defense  conversion  package. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
cold  war  is  over.  We  spent  S1 1  trillion  to  build 
weapons    systems    to    light    World    War    III 
Thank  God  that  war  never  came. 

Who  won  the  cold  war''  Working  America 
did  These  workers  built  the  tmest  weapons 
systems  in  the  history  of  the  world  But  those 
very  same  workers  who  should  be  receiving  a 
pat  on  the  back  are  getting  pink  slips.  That  is 
wrong  The  end  of  the  cold  war  must  not 
break  the  backs  of  American  workers. 

We  must  reinvest  in  America.  Instead  of 
spending  billions  of  dollars  on  the  B-2  bomber 
and  SDI,  let's  spend  money  creating  new 
jobs— and  good  |obs— here  at  home.  That  way 
the  workers  who  won  the  cold  war  of  the  last 
40  years  will  tielp  us  win  the  economic  wars 
of  the  next  century. 

To  win  our  next  challenge,  we  need  new  an- 
swers and  a  new  way  of  thinking  And  we're 
certainly  not  getting  it  from  the  White  House. 
George  Bush  and  Dick  Cheney  have  no  indus- 
trial policy.  Their  only  strategy  is  to  fight  de- 
fense cuts.  That  IS  a  tragic  miscalculation  and 
a  disservice  to  the  working  men  and  women  of 
America 

I  want  to  add  my  strong  belief  that  this 
package  should  benefit  all  workers  and  all  in- 
dustries hurt  by  defense  cuts.  This  includes 
closed  military  bases.  The  assistance  must  not 
locus  only  on  pnvate  industry. 

Military  bases  and  their  workers  must  be  al- 
lowed to  make  the  transition  to  other  indus- 
tries. 

In  my  district  in  Philadelphia,  the  proposed 
closing  of  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  can 
be  a  great  opportunity  In  addition  to  its  work 
on  Navy  ships,  the  yard  can  work  on  count- 
less numbers  ol  other  projects  to  rebuild 
America. 

In  that  respect.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  my  chairman  to  ensure  that  communities 
hurt  by  military  base  closings  will  be  eligible 
lor  the  funds  in  this  package.  I  applaud  the 
work  of  Chairman  Aspin,  Congressmen 
McCuRDY.  and  FHOsr,  and  Majority  Leader 
GtPMARDT  m  developing  this  conversion  legis- 
lation 

Support  the  American  worker.  Support  the 
American  economy.  Support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  ^^ 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chu^setts  [Mr.  M.WHinil.K.Sl. 

Mr.  MAVROULKS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  our 
victoiy  in  the  cold  war  trive  this  Cham- 
lier  the  unicjue  opportunity  id  downsize 
the  defense  liuflk'et  on  a  permanent 
basis.  Unluckily,  the  sweet  taste  of  vic- 
tory is  soured  by  the  stark  realization 
that  tens,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  service  members  and  t  ivilians 


now  workint,'  in  the  defense  arena  will 
become  unemplo.yed.  In  communities 
around  the  country,  from  Ma.ssachu- 
setts  to  California,  businesses  can  ex- 
pect, cutbacks  and  layoffs  in  the  face  of 
continued  base  closures,  conti-act  ter- 
minations, and  |>ei-sonnel  reductions. 

It  is  our  duty  to  address  these 
chanties.  The  very  workers  and  soldieis 
who  spent  the  past  40  years  fi^^htintr 
the  cold  war  will  .soon  find  themselves 
in  the  unemployment  line  as  a  direct 
result  of  their  «:reat  work.  That  clearly 
is  not  linht:  We  ouMTht  to  reward  their 
efforts  with  opportunity,  not  unem- 
plo.vment. 

And  that's  what  this  lanKuat,'e  pro- 
poses to  do.  Opportunity  is  offered  in 
the  SI  billion  set  aside  for  economic  ad- 
justment and  conversion.  We  can  pro- 
vidi"  former  defense  workers  and  mili- 
tary personnel  the  oppoitunity  to 
share  their  knowlod>;e  with  America's 
youth:  we  can  reinvest  our  defen.se  re- 
sources for  economic  tjrowth  in  hit,'h- 
waj^e.  hit;h-technolo(,'y  industries.  And 
we  can  aid  those  communities  that  will 
be  devastated  by  the  defense 
drawdown. 

I  would  like  to  hit^hli^ht  one  provi- 
sion which  tartlets  small  hiM:h-tcch- 
nolouy  companies.  The  packa«:e  before 
us  today  would  expand  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Innovation  Research  Prot,n-am. 
which  earmarks  a  percentat^e  of  F'ed- 
eral  R&I)  funds  for  small  business.  In 
addition  to  doubling  the  percentaf^e,  it 
would  emphasize  the  commercial  po- 
tential in  the  SBIR  project  selection 
process,  and  expand  the  pools  of  avail- 
able DOD  funds.  This  provision  is  simi- 
lar to  one  appioved  recently  by  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member.  SBIR  has  a  definite  role 
to  play  in  defense  diversification. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  is  the  time  to  uti- 
lize our  Nation's  resources  to  brinw: 
about  a  new  av^q  of  international  rela- 
tions and  e(;onomic  prosperity.  The 
next  best  step  is  to  reinvest  the  knowl- 
ed^^e  and  technology  of  the  defense  in- 
dustry for  more  peaceful  pursuits. 
Thus.  I  uvsiv  my  coUea^'ues  to  support 
this  important  program  at  the  full  SI 
billion  authorization  level. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chaiiriian.  I  yield 
.\  minutes  to  the  u^ontleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  OooDLiNC). 

Ml'.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  nent  It'inati  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Hoi'KiNsj  for  yieldinu  this  time  to 
me  realizinj,'.  nuite  a  few  months  at,'o. 
that  th(;  6.000  people  in  my  district 
that  are  somewhat  dependent  or  di- 
rectly dependent  on  defense  contracts 
were  t-ointi^  to  be  in  a  difficult  time  be- 
cause those  contiacts  were  beintj  can- 
c-oled  that  they  thouM-ht  were  tiood  for 
another  3.  1.  and  5  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  staff  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Kducation  and  Labor  on  the 
minority  side,  and  my  own  staff  and  1 
sat  down  and  developed  a  proMrram 
whi(;h  I  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  hoping:  that  we  could  develop  a 


bipartisan  effort.  After  hearing  the 
rhetoric  here  on  the  floor  today,  I  real- 
ize I  must  be  awfully  naive  because  it 
was  obvious  t  hat  was  not.  to  be. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I 
had  hope<l  to  do  was  piesent  a  pios^iam. 
which  I  did,  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
that  would  deal  with  this  problem  in 
relationship  to  the  (  ommunities.  in  re- 
lationship to  the  businesses,  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  dislocated  workers,  and 
also  keep  some  of  the  talented  people 
in  place. 

c  imo 

I  have  become  ver.y  concerned  here.  I 
saw  what  happened  after  World  War  I 
when  we  had  a  rapid  meltdown.  I  saw 
what  happened  alter  World  War  11  when 
we  had  a  lapid  nielldovvn.  I  believe  we 
are  probably  noint,-^  to  make  the  same 
mistake  aRain.  So  1  included  in  there 
keeping  some  line  to  these  talented 
people,  so  if  tomorrow  we  happen  to 
need  them  very  quickly,  they  are  still 
in  place. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  tryin^r  to  use  ex- 
ist! nt;  bureaucracies  rather  than  creat- 
ing' new  ones,  because  that  is  usually 
the  bi^'  problem  we  have  around  here  - 
we  create  another  bureaucracy.  Wo  op- 
erate out  of  another  department . 

I  aLso  tried  to  lean  heavily  on  .ITP.^. 
which  is  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor's  program  and  jurisdiction, 
modifying  it,  because  at  the  present 
'time,  of  course,  these  people  we  are 
talkint,'  about  could  not  be  trained 
throutth  the  program,  but  modify  it  so 
they  could.  That  prot,M-am  is  in  place 
and  could  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

Foi-  a  while  I  was  worried.  I  was  hear- 
ink'  reports  from  the  White  House,  fi'om 
our  side,  and  from  the  othei-  side,  that 
somehow  or  other  they  were  K'oint,''  to 
take  money  from  JTPA.  We  are  now 
only  covcrin;?  10  percent  with  the 
JTPA  money  we  have  of  those  eliK-ible 
for  traininM:,  so  we  surely  should  not 
take  anythinu^  from  them. 

So  my  hope  a^ain  was  in  this  conver- 
sion effoi't  we  would  have  a  bipartisan 
effort.  We  would  rely  on  the  existing' 
prof^rams  that  are  out  thei'c.  We  would 
I'xpand  those  prof?ranis.  We  would  not 
create  a  lot  of  now  bureaucracies.  We 
would  not  ci-eat.e  a  lot  of  new  ideas 
that  could  destroy  the  whole  idea  of 
convei'sion. 

I  would  hope  that  when  we  are  fin- 
ished with  all  of  this,  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Kducation  and  Labor  will  pla.v  a 
kM'eat  role,  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 
we  will  come  up  with  a  pron^ram  not 
creatinM:  new  bureaucracies,  not  creat-. 
infj  a  whole  new  aim.y  out  there,  but.  as 
a  matter  of  fact.buildintf  on  what  we 
presently  have,  and  modifyinjv  those 
laws  so  we  can  do  t  he  job  that  has  to  be 
done  for  the  communities,  foi-  the  busi- 
nesses, and  for  the  dislocated  workers. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  1  yield  1 
minute  to  the  ^^enileman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  FoKDl. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man.  I   rise   in  strong  support  of  the 
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Aspin.  Gephardt.  Frost  economic  con- 
version amendment.  This  initiative 
will  tfo  far  in  assistinpr  workers  who  are 
adversely  affected  by  the  build  down  of 
the  defense  establishment.  A  number  of 
the  elements  of  this  packatre  amend 
statutes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
This  amendment  creates  proj,'rams 
within  tho  Department  of  Defen.se  that 
parallel  job  training?  and  employment 
and  education  programs  administered 
by  Departments  of  Education  and 
Labor.  In  supportink'  this  amendment, 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
in  no  way  relinquishes  its  jui-isdiction 
over  the  subject  matter,  programs,  and 
statutes  relat(Hi  to  matteis  under  the 
committee's  jurisdiction  established 
under  House  rules  and  pi-ecedent. 

I  submit  for  the  Rkcokij  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  Chairman  ASPiN  re- 
flecting this  understanding. 

COMMl'ITKKON  AHMKI)  SKKVICKS. 

Washington.  DC.  Jiini'  4.  IH93. 
Hon.  Wn.l.lAM  D.  FOKl), 

Chatrman.  Cnmmillce  on  Kdmation  and  lAibnr. 
Housi'  of  Hi'prrsi'Uliilivcs,   Wasliinglon.  liC. 

Uk.-\I{  Mk.  CHAili.MAN:  This  week  the  House 
will  consider  H.R.  .5006,  Department  of  De- 
fen.se  Authorization  Act  for  Fi.scal  Year  1993. 
During  consideration  of  the  bill.  I  plan  to 
olfei-  an  amendment  provi(lin«:  specific  de- 
tails on  how  the  $1  billion  foi-  defense  rein- 
vestment and  economic  conveision  author- 
ized in  the  bill  should  be  spent.  My  amend- 
ment dedicates  a  significant  portion  of  thi.s 
defense  leinvestnient  for  economic  tsrowth 
package  to  job  training  and  employment  and 
eilutational  opportunities  lor  displaced  de- 
fense worker.s. 

The  amendment  which  I  will  pi-opose,  in 
places  such  as  Section  4325.  amends  statutes 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Kducation  and  I>abor.  includinu  the  Job 
TiaininM  Partnership  Act.  In  addition,  my 
amendment,  in  establishing  proRrams  for 
displaced  defen.se  workers,  grants  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense authorities  parallel  to  those  pre.sently 
in  law  under  JTPA  and  within  the  aesis  of 
the  Secretaiy  of  Labor  and  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  it  i.«  not  my  Intention  to 
ciicumvcnt  or  undermine  the  jurLsdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Kducation  and  Laboi-  with 
respect  to  job  trainins.  employment  and  edu- 
cational oppoitunities  for  displaced  workers. 
On  the  contiary.  I  would  prefer  to  employ 
existing  authority  to  secure  lundinn  for  stat- 
utes within  your  Committee's  jurisdiction 
which  would  serve  oui-  shared  Moal  of  defen.se 
reinvestment  for  economic  urowth. 

I  have,  by  necessity,  set  out  a  Department 
of  Defense-based  job  tiaininK.  employment, 
and  education  pronram  in  order  to  ensure 
that  funds  appropriated  to  assist  these  dis- 
placed workeis  is  counted  towai-d  the  defense 
category  of  discretionary  appropriations. 

I  am  prepaied  to  continue  my  woi  k  with 
you  in  sustainint!  the  jurisdictional  claim  of 
the  Committee  on  Kducation  and  Labor  to 
the  job  tiainink'.  employment,  and  education 
programs  included  in  Department  of  Dcfcn.se. 

With  kind  recants. 
Sincerely. 

Lks  AsI'IN. 

Cliairman. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  MONTGOMKRV]. 
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N!  HOI  KINS.  i\Ir.  Chairman.  I  yifld 
:iu  ?,(■( oruls  to  I. he  tronMeman  Irotii  Mis- 
sissippi I  Me.  MoNTr.oMKKVl. 

The  CHAIItMAN  pro  trnipoK'  (Miv 
Cox  of  Illinois).  'I'ht*  t^initloman  fioni 
Mississippi  |Mi'.  MoNTCoMKKYi  is  rtH'otj- 
nizf'd  lor  I  mimilt.-  and  HO  seconds. 

Mr.  MONTGOMKRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
i'ist>  in  support  of  the  amondm(!nt  and 
would  like  to  comment  on  tlie  merit  of 
one  of  its  provisions  whit-h  ostahlishos 
a  ntjw  pro^rram  of  otcupational  conver- 
si(.)n  foi'  separating  service  pei'sonnei 
affected  l).v  the  downsizing'  of  our  Na- 
tion's ArmcMl  Korces. 

Because  of  the  force  reductions,  hun- 
dre<ls  of  thousands  of  servicemen  an<l 
women  will  be  leavintr  the  active  duty 
militar.v  over  the  next :{  years.  The  pro- 
gram authorized  undtir  sul)t.itle  I)  of 
title  XMII.  the  Service  Members  Occu- 
pational Conversion  and  Trainintf  Act 
of  1992.  would  provide  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  with  an  important,  effective 
tool  b.v  whi<'h  to  maiiaj^e  this  ii'duction 
in  military  personnel  levels. 

All  of  us  are  anxious  to  avoid  impos- 
ing' involuntary  separations  on  those 
who  have  served  with  distinction  in  our 
Armed  Forces.  We  prefer  that  those 
leavintr  active  duty  do  so  with  <:on- 
fideiice  looking'  forward  to  their  fu- 
ture in  the  civilian  job  market.  The 
current  economic  uncertainty  and  lin- 
^ferin^^  recession,  however,  have  dis- 
couraK'ed  many  service  m<>ml)ers,  par- 
ticularly those  whose  military  skills 
ma.v  not  be  easil.y  converted  to  use  In 
the  civilian  sector,  from  makint,'  the 
decision  to  leave  active  dut.v.  The  pro- 
t^ram  established  under  subtitle  I) 
would  diminish  those  concerns  by  pro- 
vidiiif,'  military  personnel  affecletl  by 
the  drawdown  with  an  opportunit.y  for 
civilian  employment  and  retiaininu. 

Under  this  protrram.  participation 
would  be  restrictetl  to  those  discharged 
iVom  service  on  or  after  Auuust  2.  lOJM). 
The  Secretai'y  of  Defen.se  would  provide 
an  inc<'ntive  for  emplo.vers  to  hire  and 
train  former  military  personnel.  In 
order  to  defray  the  costs  of  trainint,'.  an 
employer  would  be  paid  up  to  .50  per- 
cent of  a  jiarticipant's  startinj^  wa^e. 
with  a  maximum  reimbmscment  of 
.SIO.OOO.  The  cap  would  be  $12. (MK)  for  a 
veti'ran  with  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability rated  30  percent,  or  trreatcr. 

Kmployers  would  be  reciuired  to  pro- 
vide training  for  at  least  12  months  in 
^'i-owth  industry  occupations  or  those 
rei|iiiriim  the  use  of  new  technolok'ical 
skills. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  two- 
fidd;  First,  to  provide  an  additional 
means  by  which  the  Secretary  of  l>e- 
lense  ciin  manavre  the  drawdown  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  second,  to  provide 
additional  forms  of  assistantre  to  mem- 
liers  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  in- 
duced or  forced  to  leave  militar.v  serv- 
ice because  of  the  drawdown  and  need 
jobs. 

I  want  to  stiess  that  the  lok'islation 
ie(|uir(\s    t  lial    the    pro^rram    tie    imple- 
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men  ted  within  60  da.ys. 

Servicemembers  .seekint^  civilian  em- 
ployment face  serious  challenges,  and 
the  opportunit.y  for  employment  and 
retraining  must  be  made  available  to 
them  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as 
(luiikly  as  possible.  I  also  want  to  note 
that  the  SecreUiry  has  the  option  of 
onlistin^,'  the  a.ssistance  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  in  implementinir  this 
program. 

Mr.  Chaii'man.  the  program  estab- 
lished undei'  subtitle  I)  is  an  imp<jitant 
part  of  the  over.all  package,  and  I  urtre 
my  colleat?u<>s  to  support  it.  This  pro- 
k'ram  will  be  very  helpful  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  In  his  lorce  manning 
efforts  and  will  provide  the  fine  men 
and  women  servinjf  in  our  Armed 
Forces  the  tools  they  need  to  ea.se  theii- 
transition  into  the  civilian  commu- 
nity. 

Mr.  H(JPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  tjentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Ml'.  Gl'NDKKSONl. 

Mr.  C.UNDFHSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
compliment  the  uraciousness  of  m.v 
tommittee  chairman,  the  jjentleman 
fi-om  Mi<hit,Mn  (Mr.  FdkdI.  I  only  wish 
everything'  the  ^,'entleman  .said  were 
tiue  and  accurate. 

Folks,  this  is  not  h<jw  to  do  it.  Let  us 
be  honest.  There  was  no  bipartisan  co- 
operation amonK  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  in  the  effoi't  to  write 
the  defense  c()nv«Msion  lenislation. 
Thei-e  was  no  coo[X'ration  Ix'tween  the 
Commit.tee  on  Fducation  and  Labor 
and  the  Commit.tee  on  Ai'med  Services 
in  trying  to  do  this.  And  there  was  no 
effort  to  make  this  public.  Because  I 
can  tell  Members,  this  lannuajje  was 
not  available  until  the  first,  thint?  this 
moininK  so  someoni;  could  see  what 
was  in  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  moX  up 
here  anil  say  this  is  a  nood  amendment, 
and  I  would  like  to  wet  up  heie  and  Ije- 
lieve  my  words  would  make  a  dif- 
ference. But  I  know  that,  none  of  m.v 
colleatjues  have  lead  this  either,  be- 
cause it  was  not  available. 

I  do  tiot  know  if  an.yoru*  recognizes 
what  this  is  noinn  to  do.  First  and  fore- 
most, we  have  in  here  four  mandates. 
First,  that  any  defense  contractor  dur- 
ing the  time  period  of  this  must  pi'o- 
vide  automatic  hiring  preference  for 
any  displaced  defense  worker  in  that 
particular  fi<>ld. 

We  have  in  heie  a  requirement  that 
an.y  defense  contractor  must  have  a 
listint:  of  suitable  employment  op<»n- 
inws  with  any  local  emplo.yment  serv- 
ice offline. 

We  have  in  here  a  re<iuirement  that, 
any  DOD  contract  must  lie  uiven  a  6- 
month  notice  before  that  contract  is 
canceled. 

I  wonder  what  they  are  k'oink'  to  do  if 
we  decide  in  September  that  we  are  not 
tjoinn  to  appiopnate  the  funds  for  that 
contract  in  the  next  fiscal  yeai''  I  have 
no  idea,  bewiuse  thcire  is  no  provision 
in  there. 


Listen  to  this  one:  This  bill  would  re- 
(iuire  that  as  a  condition  of  an.y  con- 
tract with  a  major  defens(>  contractor, 
they  would  provide  the  option  of  a  spe- 
cial oarl.v  retiremimt.  benefit  to  an.y 
employee  who  is  laid  off  or  terminated 
due  to  defense  cutbacks. 

Now.  if  those  four  mandates  weie  not 
enout^h.  list«;n  to  this:  thei-e  is  abso- 
lutely no  tarRRtint,'  in  this  amendment 
at  all.  If  some  Members  happen  to 
come  from  one  of  those  four  States 
with  9.  10.  and  11  p«'rcent  unemploy- 
ment, what  arc  you  Rolntr  to  say  to 
your  constituents  when  you  t^o  home 
and  tell  them  that  one  of  those  States 
with  major  defense  displacement,  even 
thout,'h  t  heir  SDA  has  3.  1.  or  ,5  piM'cent 
unemployment,  is  uoiuR  to  t,'Ct  a  part 
of  this  billion  dollar's? 

We  are  not  k'ointf  to  target  one  dime 
of  this  money  to  areas  of  hii^h  unem- 
ployment. We  are  not  under  this 
amendment  tfoinii  to  target  one  dime  of 
this  money  to  areas  of  people  with  spe- 
cial job  skills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  step  back  for 
just  a  second.  \a'\.  us  take  a  look  at  the 
defense  industrial  establishment  in 
this  country. 

Is  there  an.y  Member  in  this  room 
who  does  not  believe  that  they  tend  to 
be  the  best  trained,  the  best  educated, 
and  some  of  the  best  paid  people  in 
America?  Most  of  those  people  have 
not  onl.v  a  baccalaureate  dcK'ree.  they 
have  a  master's  or  ^'raduate  det,'ree. 
And  we  are  KOxnM  to  k\w  them  priorit.y 
for  $1  billion  in  defense  conversion 
here.  We  are  M^oinu  to  tell  all  these  in- 
dividuals over  here,  displaced  and  dis- 
advantaKiMl  workers  in  our  soiiety  with 
one  or  two  barriers  to  employment, 
that,  they  do  not  Mfel  the  mone.y. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  about  to  cre- 
ate the  {neatest  defense  boondof^ule  of 
all  time  because  we  are  unwilling  to  sit 
down  in  this  Con^re.ss  and  take  the  ex- 
perience we  have  in  the  Committee  on 
Fducation  and  Labor  with  trainins,'  and 
retraining  pi'Ot,'rams.  and  sit  down  with 
the  C^ommittee  on  Armed  Services  and 
do  what  you  ai'e  ti-yin^r  to  do  properly 
in  the  defen.-^u;  industrial  conversion 
area,  and  .see  if  we  can  come  up  wit  h  an 
efficient,  comprehensive  delivery  pack- 
age. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  does  not  do  it 
Rek'rettably.  what  we  are  uoinjj  to  do  is 
ci'eate  a  situation  where  we  do  not 
serve  those  who  most  need  lliat  sei'vice 
amonu  us. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  plead  with  my  col- 
leauues.  Later  in  this  discussion  the 
gentleman  fi-om  Alaliama  (Mr.  DicKiN- 
.sON|  is  k'oint,'  to  offer  an  amendment. 
He  is  tjoinw  to  offer  an  amendment  with 
only  10  minutes  del>ate.  But  he  is  t^oinn 
to  talk  about  the  fact  that  probably 
these  mandates  of  6-month  notice  and 
automatic  rehires  ouk'ht  to  be  optional, 
not  mandatory,  especially  when  you 
Met  into  the  area  of  mandatory  early 
retirement  pronr.-ims  for  any  displaced 
worker.  Think  what  that  means  to  a 
pension. 
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He  is  also  includint,'  within  his 
amendment  a  provision  that  says  we 
ouK'ht  to  tarjjet  the  Job  Training' 
money  to  those  areas  of  hitjhest  unem- 
ployment, and  to  tho.se  people  who  are 
In  t,'reatest  need  of  skill  training'  and 
lelrainintr. 

That,  my  friends,  betirins  to  make 
sense  and  puis  some  .sense  into  this  ef- 
lort.  I  encouratfe  my  colloatjues  to  sup- 
port it.  at  t  bat  time. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Ci,.\Yl. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment,  offered  l)y 
my  colleague,  the  t^entlcman  from  Wis- 
consin jMr.  AsPiNJ. 

The  chantje  in  world  order  result inj^ 
in  the  decreased  need  for  defense  pro- 
i;i'ams  will  reciuirc  sii,'^nincant 
downsizing  in  uniformed  and  civilian 
defense  personnel  within  the  Federal 
Government.  Although  I  am  grateful 
that  it  has  become  necessary  to  take 
these  steps,  there  will  be  adverse  ef- 
fects on  more  than  just  the  hardware  of 
war.  These  actions  will  reiiuire  chanj^es 
lor  the  workers  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  not  just,  our  uniformed  per- 
sonnel, but  the  civilian  personnel  as 
well.  In  order  to  overcome  some  of  the 
hardships  and  to  ea.se  the  impact  of 
this  transition  on  PVderal  civilian  em- 
ployees, the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
,ind  Civil  Service,  liy  a  vote  of  20  to  0, 
approved  H.R.  1991.  the  Displaced  Fed- 
eral Kmployees  A.ssistance  Act  of  1992. 
As  a  result  of  the  cooperation  of  my 
colleat,'ue.  the  uentl(>man  from  Wiscon- 
sin, the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  t  his  amendment  incor- 
porates my  committee's  le^'islation. 

Approximately  half  of  all  Federal  ci- 
vilian personnel  are  employed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  As  a  result  of 
downsizing.  DOD  will  eliminate  4'1.0()0 
civilian  positions  in  fiscal  year  1992. 
i:i.()()0  in  fiscal  year  1993  and  almost 
2.50.000  po.sitions  before  1997.  The  Gen- 
eral Account iUK'  (jffice  does  not  think 
that  DOD  can  achieve  these  reductions 
through  attrition  and  a  fi'ee-ze  on  hir- 
ing:. As  a  result.  DOD  will  be  forceu  to 
initiate  involuntary  separations. 

This  amendment  provides  essential 
programs  to  ease  f  ho  adverse  effects  of 
these  reductions.  Enactment  of  this 
amendment  will  minimize  the  number 
of  employees  who  must  be  involuntar- 
ily .separated:  will  ease  the  transition 
for  those  who  are  sepiirated:  and  will 
enhance  their  ability  to  find  new  posi- 
tions in  the  Federal  Government. 

Stx-cifically.  this  amendment  pro- 
vides a  temporary  authoiization  by 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
ofl'er  lump  sum  payments  etiual  to  6 
months  pay  to  cncouraKc  employees 
who  are  eliMible  to  retire  to  do  so.  It 
iniludes  a  temporary  requirement  to 
ensure  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
provides  adequate  notice  to  affected 
employees   and    their   communities   of 


itnpendini,'  separations.  It  establishes  a 
temporary  obligation  on  the  part  of 
DOD  to  continue  to  pay  the  Govern- 
ment's share  of  the  Federal  employees 
health  insurance  premium  for  18 
months  after  an  employee  has  l)een  in- 
voluntarily separated  due  to  a  re<luc- 
tion  in  force.  Finally,  the  amendment 
ensures  that  the  Office  of  Personnel 
ManaM^ement  does  a  better  job  of  in- 
forming' the  separated  workers  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  within  the 
F(><ieral  Govpinmont  and  uuaiantees 
that  disphn-ed  DOD  employees  will  re- 
ceive full  consideration  for  vacancies 
in  other  Federal  an^cncies. 

These  provisions  are  desitrned  to  pro- 
vide limited,  but  essential,  assistance 
to  DOD  civilian  employees  within  the 
limits  imposed  by  the  budt?et  atrree- 
ment  and  the  l)udk'ct  enforcement  pro- 
cedures. 

Our  Nation  stands  to  benefit  from 
downsizing'.  But  unless  steps  are  taken 
to  alleviate  the  immediate  impact  on 
DOD  civilians,  and  uniformed  person- 
nel, and  workers  in  defense-related  in- 
dustries, the  short-term  con.sequences 
of  downsizintr  will  be  disastrous.  If  we 
K'enuinely  care  about  the  welfare  of 
Federal  workers,  we  owe  it  to  these 
men  and  women  to  adopt  the  provi- 
sions of  t  lii.'-;  .miendment. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  !,'entleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Machtlky).  a  valued 
member  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  MACHTLKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  an  important  topic  and  it  is 
an  important  issue  that  we  should  ad- 
dress today,  how  we  transition  from  an 
economy  which  in  many  cases  has  been 
driven  hy  the  defense  iiudt,'et  and  must 
ti'ansition  to  one  which  is  driven  by  ci- 
vilian demand.  But  I  think  we  must 
also  recosjnize  that  this  country  has 
never  done  a  particularly  t^ood  job  in 
makint,'  that  transition. 

If  we  look  historically  after  World 
War  II.  the  defen.se  .spending,'  fell  90  per- 
cent. While  there  was  an  enormous  de- 
mand which  absorbed  the  employees 
who  were  no  longer  employed  in  de- 
fense, wo  never  had  an  effective  plan 
tor  transition. 

After  Vietnam,  the  defense  spendin{,' 
terminated  about  400.000  jobs.  Aprain. 
we  never  had  a  particularly  K'ood  plan. 
And  when  it  became  necessary  to  re- 
(^onstitute  our  military,  conversely  we 
did  not  do  that  very  well. 

I  think  we  should  look  at  what  hap- 
pened l)etwcen  1985  and  1992.  In  fact. 
the  defense  bud^'et  has  already  sione 
down  23.7  percent  in  the  last  5  years.  If 
you  look  at  the  Presidents  budtrot.  we 
can  expect  at  a  minimum  the  defense 
budt^et  will  Ko  down  another  14.6  per- 
cent. 

Why  then,  if  we  have  had  historical 
downsizint,'  of  the  defense  budset.  is  it 
necessary  for  us  to  try  and  figure  out 
how  to  make  this  transition? 

1  think  the  I'cason  is  simple.  Our 
econom.v    is    not   sood.    Despite    many 
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Kood  intentions  and  despite  many  >,'ood 
programs,  there  is  no  silver  bullet  to 
solve  this  problem.  The  best  approach 
to  helpinf^  a  transition  from  a  defense- 
oriented  economy  to  one  which  is  civil- 
ian oriented  is  a  pood  economy,  and 
ri{,'ht  now  we  do  not  have  a  t^ood  econ- 
omy . 

In  fact,  we  have  an  uneven  distribu- 
tion of  unemployment  rates.  In  1991 
there  were  6  million  people  employed 
by  the  defense  industry.  In  my  State 
we  have  2.7  percent  of  the  employment 
defense  related.  We  must,  in  fact,  work 
in  these  protjrams  at  the  betiinninNT  and 
not  the  end. 

It  is  my  hope  that  every  Member  who 
looks  at  this  program  will  not  consider 
this  to  be  the  resolution  of  the  problem 
but  only  the  bet,'inninM:.  Next  year  the 
problem  will  be  even  greater. 

1  would  like  to  surest  that  as  we 
look  at  this,  we  offer  a  few  sutrt^estions. 
as  we  try  and  figure  out  how  to  ap- 
proach this  i.ssue. 

First,  the  program  must  be  decen- 
tralized, and  it  must  force  the  issue 
down  to  the  lowest  level.  That  is  the 
community.  There  will  not  be  a  univer- 
sal downsizinn  across  this  country. 

It  will  have  impacts  which  are  un- 
even across  this  country.  We  must  «:o 
to  the  communities  which  are  im- 
pacted the  most. 

Second,  the  ideas  in  the  programs 
which  we  adopt  must  be  universal. 
They  ouk'ht  not  to  just  apply  to  de- 
fense-related industries. 

It  is  in  this  area  that  I  susp<3Ct  we 
could  do  a  little  better,  and  that  is  why 
1  intend  t,o  support  the  Dickinson-Hop- 
kins amendment  becau.se  we  are  mere- 
ly looking  at  defense  industry  and  not 
t4:enerally  across  the  board. 

Also,  we  must  look  at  proactive  pro- 
i^rams.  What  we  have  done  pooi'ly  in 
the  past  is  predict  what  is  1,'oinM^  to 
happen.  We  know  how  we  are  aroint,'  to 
downsize.  Let  us  help  our  industry  and 
communities  and  personnel  who  are 
now  employed  in  defen.se-related  indus- 
tries to  anticipate  their  downsizinp. 

Finally.  1  think  it  is  important  that 
we  net  the  academic  world  involved 
here.  We  hav(>  lots  of  experts  out  there. 
I  am  delighted  to  see  that  as  part  of 
this  we  now  have  a  Center  for  Defcn.se 
Economic  Adjustment,  which  will  help 
us  as  we  come  back  here  next  year  and 
tiy  and  move  forward  with  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  money  to  help  the  com- 
munity. 

I  would  suirtrest  there  is  no  special 
pro^'iain.  There  is  no  sint,'le  idea  which 
is  Mointf  to  help  the  transition.  A  nood 
economy  is  the  best  thini;:  we  can  do. 

1  trust  that  we  will  all  work  to  that 
Moal  and  that  this  is  just  the  beyinninR 
and  that  while  we  can  support  this  pro- 
t,'ram  as  a  start,  we  will  recoMrnize  it  is 
not  the  end. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  wouUi 
like  to  call  on  a  succession  of  speakers 
to  eiiualize  the  time  or  to  attempt  to 
equalize  the  time. 


Mr.  Chiiirmiin.  I  .vh'I<I  1  minulf  to  the 
^ft'iitli'iniin     IVodi     Hawaii     |Mr.     Ahkk- 

CHOMHIKl. 

Mr.  AllKIlCKOMUn;.  Mr,  Chiiirman. 
wo.  art-  alxjut  t.o  wilnes.s  a  shik'ular  ino- 
nu'Mt  in  th«'  Nation's  histor.v.  We  are 
n'dctininK  the  tt-rni  "national  secu- 
rity." 

That  is  what  tin-  Commit. lee  on 
Armed  Services  has  tnanaueil  to  ilo.  We 
are  redefintnu'  what  national  securit.v 
is.  and  we  are  >foinn  to  redefine  it  on 
liehalf  ol"  the  Ani»Mii:an  people. 

We  ai'e  I'eailocatint,'  savin^js  within 
dciense  for  the  conversion  on  hehalf  of 
those  who  will  l)e  affected  in  all  sec- 
tors, civilian  anil  military. 

This  is  a  t,'r(>at  day  for  Amerua.  \Vc 
should  march  in  here,  cheering  and 
sinKinn  and  clappint;.  and  vott;  this 
amenilment.  throunh. 

I  see  some  Members  of  the  minority. 
Now  they  are  Kt-tMnt:  reli>,'ion  about 
unemployment.  They  are  woriied  about 
displaced  workeis  all  of  a  sudden.  Con- 
«ral  ulations.  Thank  you  for  joining  up 
with  this^i'eat  crusade. 

Today  is  the  day  we  are  Koinw  to  do 
it,.  We  are  convertini,'  to  [Teace  in  Aincr 
ica.  and  it  is  a  K:reat.  threat  day. 

Let  us  vote  this  baby  throu^'h  rii,'ht 
now. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  would 
like  to  .yield  to  several  Members  to 
more  (.'(|uali/,e  the  lime. 

Mr.  ChaiitTian.  I  vield  30  seconds  to 
the    K'entlcman    from    New    Voi-k    [Mr. 

DOWNKYl. 

Mr.  DOWNKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  want 
to  add  my  a<'colades  to  the  gentleman 
trom  Texas  (Mr.  Fhost]  for  the  fine 
work  that  he  has  done.  This  is  an  his- 
toric moment  because  there  is  a  ret- 
otrnition  now  within  the  confines  of 
this  bill  that  a  stroni,^  defense  means  a 
slronj,'  economy,  that  to  have  a  sti-onn 
econom.v.  we  need  to  recognize  the  con- 
tiibutions  that  have  been  made  by  the 
defense  industry. 

We  need  to  make  sure  that,  our  indus- 
tiial  base  remains  strong.  This  bill 
does  that. 

We  need  to  make  sure  that  the  work- 
ers who  helped  us  to  win  the  cold  war 
aie  not  left  out  in  the  cold.  This  bill 
<li)es  that. 

,\lr.  FROST.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoi'k  (Mr.  Wkis.s). 

Mr.  WKISS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment  to  provide 
SI  l>illion  for  economic  conversion. 

Over  the  pjist  decades  the  United 
States  has  invested  heavily  in  buildini,' 
up  and  maintaining  the  woiid's  mcjst 
pt)werful  military.  Mut  while  we're  de 
velopinu'  the  most  powerful  tnilitary 
the  world  has  ever  known,  we  have  al- 
lowed the  world's  preeminent  economy 
to  deteriorate;.  Fedtual  investment  that 
should  have  been  used  to  promote  eco- 
nomic (growth  and  development  went 
instead  to  develop  the  H  2.  the  MX. 
SI)I.  and  a  host  of  other  miKhty  weap- 
on systems.   Vast  amounts  of  [''ederal 
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i-esearch  dollais  and  the  Nations  b«>st 
s(Mentisls  and  i-n^ineers  flowed  into  the 
development  of  these  new  and  ever 
more  destructive  weapons.  However,  jvs 
we  developed  these  weapons  our  civil- 
ian research  and  production  suffered, 
and  we  Wiitchcd  other  nations  take  the 
leail  in  critical  new  technologies  and 
indust,ries. 

As  the  threat  that  provided  the  jus- 
tification for  this  massive  militar.y 
buildup  has  disappeared,  it  is  time  we 
produce  a  defensi;  l)ud>,'et  that  accu- 
ratel.v  reflects  the  threats  that  still 
e.xist.  We  must,  refocus  our  resources 
toward  lont;  net,'lect<'d  domestic  needs. 
However,  this  reduction  will  cause  real 
economic  pain  unless  we  develop  a  plan 
for  postcold  war  spending. 

A  plan  t.o  convert  defense  industries 
we  will  also  provide  a  uniiiue  oppor- 
tunity to  reinvik'orate  the  Nation's 
economy.  Billions  of  dollars  can  be  in- 
vested in  the  productive  infrastructure 
of  the  Nation:  we  can  improve  roads 
and  bridges,  increase  assistance  to  our 
schools,  ami  bolster  our  health  cai'e 
system. 

The.se  investments  will  strenk't.hen 
the  economic  foundation  of  the  United 
States,  piovidiiif,'  the  base  upon  which 
we  can  build  a  robust  econom.y.  Re- 
duced defense  spending'  and  a  more  Na- 
tional policy  of  Federal  investment, 
will  allow  the  e.xperti.se  of  those  engi- 
neers and  scientists  and  the  advanced 
technical  skills  of  defense  workei-s. 
who  until  now  have  been  ilevoted  to 
builllin^'  new  l)ombers.  tanks,  and  mis- 
siles, to  benin  shiftinu  their  talents  to 
the  work  of  developing  new  productive 
itivilian  woods. 

There  have  been  calls  to  slow  the  re- 
duction in  the  defense  hudt,'et  to  soften 
the  blow  to  communities  and  woi-kers 
that  have  become  dependent  on  defense 
spendiris,'.  When  the  Congress  considers 
h(jw  the  Nation  should  spend  for  de- 
fense we  should  be  debating  how  mu<rh 
is  needed  to  provide  the  Nation  with  an 
appiopriate  level  of  security,  not  about 
the  number  of  jobs  that  will  be  lost. 
The  defen.se  budn^et  is  not.  and  should 
never  become,  a  jobs  bill. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should 
walk  away  and  abandon  those  workers 
whose  livelihoods  have  been  based  upon 
the  pioducti(jn  of  defenst!  weapons  and 
systems.  We  must  not.  If  we  are  to  re- 
store the  Nation's  economy  to  its 
former  stren>jth  and  vibrancy,  wo  must 
employ  the  technologies  developed  by 
military  contractors,  and  supported  b.v 
Federal  dollars.  In  brief,  this  Nation 
needs  a  strong  and  comprehensive  pi-o- 
>fram  of  economii-  conversion. 

This  amendment  is  an  important  and 
valuable  development,  but  it  must,  be 
only  the  first  step,  a  downpayment  on 
the  tiisks  that  lie  ahead  of  us.  This 
must  be  the  start  of  an  effort  that  con- 
tinues in  the  .years  to  i,ome. 

For  many  years.  I  hav«'  been  intii)- 
ducin«  letrislation.  the  Defense  Kco- 
nomic  Adjustment  Act.,  that  addresses 


the  viM-y  issue  that  faces  us  totlay.  An 
essential  element  of  my  let^islalion  is 
the  re<:ok'nition  of  the  need  for  a<l- 
vanced  planning:.  To  ade(|uately  ad- 
dress an  i.ssue  of  this  magnitude  it  is 
necessar.v  to  have  foi-mulatcd  a  plan,  a 
course  of  action,  for  what  to  do  when 
the  defense  dollars  stop  nowintf.  What 
will  a  defense  manufacturer  do  when 
its  contract  is  canceled?  What  eco- 
nomic activity  remains  for  a  commu- 
nit.v  when  its  militar.y  ba.se  has  closed 
down".'  The.sc  are  questions  that  must 
be  addressed  if  severe  ei-onomic  dis- 
location is  to  be  avoided.  If  we  as  a  na- 
tion had  seiiously  started  thinking 
about  the  f^onsequences  of  lai'tce  cuts  to 
the  defense  budti^et  in  years  past,,  or 
even  1  year  Atm.  the  economic  transi- 
tion the  Nation  must  now  make  would 
be  that  much  easier. 

The  reduction  of  the  defen.se  budget 
may  cau.se  sijinificant  pain  for  the  Na- 
tion; but  it  also  presents  us  with  a  rare 
opportunity.  We  must  find  a  way  to  a.s- 
sist  the  soldii'i's  who  will  soon  be  leav- 
ing' the  armed  services,  th<r  man.v  thou- 
sands of  defense  workers  who  alread.y 
have,  or  will  soon,  lose  their  jobs.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  address  the  crip- 
plintj  job  losses  and  community  devas- 
tation that  can  occur  when  a  major  de- 
fense plant  or  military  installation  is 
closed.  But  we  must  also  be  read.y  to 
seize  this  defen.se  downsizing  to  con- 
struct a  fiamework  of  reinvestment 
and  growth  for  the  American  econom.y. 
The  amendment  that  we  oonsidei- 
toda.v  is  a  K^ood  start  to  the  Ki'eat  task 
that  lies  ahead  of  us.  One  billion  dol- 
lars is  a  significant  sum  f>f  mone.y.  but 
it  will  take  more  dollars  and  continued 
effort  if  we  wish  to  avoid  severe  eco- 
nomic <iislocation  and  address  convei'- 
sion  in  a  meaningful  manner.  I  support 
this  important  first  step  and  urt^e  my 
colleaj;ues  to  vote  for  the  Aspin-Frost- 
Gephardt  amendment. 

D  18:50 

Mr .  FHOST.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mrs.  KKNNKI.IA'j. 

Mis.  KKNNKLLV.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  in  strong  suppoi-t  of  the 
Aspin-Frost-CJephardl  amendment  on 
economic  r'einvest  ment. 

There  ar-e  many  issues  before  us  as 
we  diHMde  the  best  allocation  of  funds 
within  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  re- 
main particailarly  concerned  with  the 
downsizing  of  this  country's  defense  in- 
dustry. As  we  he^in  to  a.s.se.ss  our  secu- 
rity needs  in  the  post -cold-war-  era.  I 
believe  CoUKiess  must  take  steps  to  en- 
sure that  important  components  of  our- 
defense  infr'astr'uit  ur'e  arc  not  aban- 
doned. 

While  I  wish  that  mori>  resources 
could  be  dedicated  to  this  problem,  this 
packatre  betrins  to  address  many  of 
those  concerns.  I  would  Irkc  to  sp<?ak 
for  a  moment  about  several  provisions 
in  this  amendment  which  I  am  plea.sed 
to   sivy   are   very   similar'   to   proposals 


which  were  included  in   my  own  eco- 
nomic conversion  le^,Mslation. 

This  amendment  authorizes  over  $200 
million  of  Defense  Department  re- 
sour-ces  for  the  i-e.search  and  develop- 
ment of  technologies  with  dual-use 
purposes.  This  proijram  would  promote 
ci-eation  of  new  Government-private 
sector  consor-tia  to  develop  critical 
t.echnoloui<'s  with  both  military  and  ci- 
vilian applications.  Not  only  would 
Federal  and  private  funds  be  available 
to  these  tfrou|is.  but  they  would  al.so 
have  access  to  Federal  laborator'ies  op- 
erated by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Steps  must  be  taken  to  create  and 
exploit  new  fields  of  i-esearxh  in  order 
to  continue  challen«:intf  the  many  indi- 
viduals whose  skills  will  no  longer  be 
needed  in  the  defense  sector.  This  pro- 
posal is  a  positive  bej^innins- 

This  amendment  would  also  ci'catc  a 
temporary  Assistant  Seci-etai-y  of  De- 
fense for  Reinvestment.  This  individual 
would  be  char-tred  with  overall  sui^ei- 
vision  of  the  implementation  of  eco- 
nomic roinvestnienl  pio^iams. 

With  the  level  of  defense  cuts  beinM: 
di.scussed  and  the  uncertainty  of  cuts 
in  year-s  to  come,  it  is  imperative  that 
one  agency  be  r-esponsible  for-  oversee- 
intj  the  transition  to  an  economy  nun  h 
less  dependent  on  defense  dollai-s.  Most 
firms  have  never  (experienced  a 
downsizint,'  of  this  magnitude  and  will 
need  guidance.  Because  of  the  Se^c- 
r-etar-y  high-level  position  in  the  De- 
fense Department  and  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  impending  layoffs,  he  or'  she 
will  be  able  to  pi'ovide  this  guidance. 

An  early  notification  provision  is 
also  included.  Too  often,  we  hear  of 
firms  trying  their  best  to  evade  their 
duty  to  notify  worker-s  of  impending 
layoffs  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Under  pr-ovisions  of  this  legislation  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  would  be  required, 
to  the  extent  possible,  to  pr-ovide  6 
months  advance  notice  to  a  defense 
contractor  of  any  cancellation  or  sub- 
slant  ial  reduction  in  a  defense  cont  ract 
that  will  adversely  affect  the  defense 
contr-actor.  All  employees  would  then 
have  to  be  notified  within  2  weeks  of 

t,hat  time. 

Without  our  help,  those  commu- 
nities, wor-ker-s,  and  industries  that 
made  it  po.ssible  to  win  a  ground  war  in 
100  hour-s  will  be  left  to  fend  foi'  them- 
selves as  the  defense  budget  shrinks. 

The  cold  war  ended  during  a  reces- 
sion. That  is  reality.  But  does  this 
mean  we  can  simply  wait  out  the  bad 
times  and  hope  for'  the  best?  Only  inno- 
vative and  far-reaching  leadership  and 
concrete  planning  will  allow  us  to  suc- 
cessfully deal  with  this  problem.  This 
amendnienl  lielps  star't  us  down  that 
pat  h 

Mr.  i'Rt)Sr.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield 
such  tir-ne  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gent  leman  fr-om  Texas  (Mr.  PICKI.K]. 

Mr.  IMCKLK.  Mr.  Chair-man.  I  thank 
ihe  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Ml',  Chairman,  this  is  a  worthwhile 
appr'oach  to  oui'  .solution  for'  defense 
conversion. 


Till'  Dcfcn.-^e  ,tut  hoi'iz.it  lun  Ijil!  of  fis- 
cal year  1!«3  includes  $100  million 
matching  fuiiii  foi'  Sematech,  the  semi- 
conMui  tdi'  ni.inut.uturing  consoi'tiuin 
in  .\u.-tiii.  TX,  DARPA  matches  this 
sum.  Sematech  was  established  5  year's 
ago  by  Congress  and  has.  by  pi'oducing 
excellent  r-esults,  earned  another  year 
of  funding,  Sematech  is  an  ir-nporlant 
national  pidL'i.m!  which  helps  Amer- 
ican competitiveness,  and  I  want  to 
t.ouch  on  a  few  I'easons  wh.\-  Seniateth 
is  a  St  r'ong  program,  won  hy  of  our  en- 
thusiastic support. 

SKMATKCH  WOKKS 

VLSI  Research.  Inc..  a  respected  and 
imi)artial  obsei-ver  of  the  semiconduc- 
tor market,  recently  r-eported  that  the 
U.S.  semiconductor  equipment  indus- 
try has  reversed  its  decline  in  market 
share.  Last  year'  the  U.S.  semiconduc- 
tor industr-y  gained  3  percent  in  world 
niai-ket  shar-e.  fr-om  38  to  41  percent. 
VLSI  slated  that  the  turnabout  r-ep- 
resents  -"a  notewoi-thy  milestone  for 
Sematech.  which  has  been  working 
closely  with  all  of  these  companies  to 
impi'ove  American  manufacturing." 

SKMATKCH  CUKA  TKS  AMKHICAN  .lOHS 

Last  year'.  Motorola  opened  up  a  S6.S0 
million  semiconductor  chip  fabrication 
facility  in  Austin.  TX.  Early  in  the 
planning  stages.  Motoi-ola  anticipated 
having  to  use  75  percent  foreign  equip- 
ment for-  the  plant.  By  the  time  the 
plant  was  completed.  Motoi-ola  was 
able  to  use  80  per-cenl  American  equip- 
ment for  the  plant.  Both  National 
Semiconductor  and  Intel  have  credited 
Sematech  with  improving  the  quality 
of  American  semiconductor  equipment 
to  the  extent  that  both  companies  have 
dr-amatically  increased  their  purchases 
of  American  equipment.  In  short. 
Sematech  has  helped  keep  high-wage 
jobs  in  America. 

SICMATKCH  HAS  THK  UlCHT  VISIO.N  FOU  THK 
KUTUUK 

Sematech's  new  mission  for  fiscal 
year  1993  and  beyond  is  to  create  fun- 
daniental  change  in  manufacturing 
technology  so  that  U.S.  .semiconductor 
companies  have  the  flexibility  to  main- 
tain world  class  status.  Thr-ee  tr-ends 
mark  the  fulur-e  semiconductor'  manu- 
facturing facilities:  complexity,  high 
cost,  and  the  need  for  flexibility  t.o  re- 
spond quickly  to  market  demand. 
Sematech's  focus  on  these  ar-eas  in  its 
future  factor-y  design  effoi't  will  pave 
the  way  for-  a  competitive  semiconduc- 
tor industi-y  in  the  21st  centui-y. 

THK  CUSrOMKK  rs  ALWAYS  HIC.HT 

The  Defense  Advanced  Research 
Ri-ojects  Agency  [DARl'Aj  has  consist- 
ently been  pleased  with  Sematech  and 
have  supported  extending  Sematech. 
Kvery  major'  weapons  system,  from  the 
F  18  to  Tomahawk  and  Patriot  mi.ssiles 
to  advantx'd  military  <  ommunications 
systems,  uses  technology  on  which 
Sematech  works.  Sematech's  member 
companies  have  already  agr-eed  to  put 
SIOO   million    into   the   consortium    for 
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next  year.  DARPA  and  private  industry 
have  been  enthusiastic  in  their  support 
for-  Sematech. 

Chairman  Ahpin  and  the  Armed  Ser-v- 
ices  Committee  are  to  be  commended 
for  supporting  the  continuation  of 
Sematech.  and  I  ur-ge  Member-s  to  sup- 
port the  hill, 

Mr,  FROST,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  :J0 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Flot-ida 
(Mr.  n.\C(-Hi'sl. 

M;  li.M'CHUS.  Mr.  Chair-man.  I  am 
pioud  I  hat  1  helped  cr-aft  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  congr-atulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Fkost]  and  his 
strong  leadership.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr-.  DowNKY]  is  r-ight:  the 
men  and  women  who  won  the  cold  war 
must  not  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  We 
need  them,  we  need  their  skill  and 
their  creativity.  We  need  all  the  r-e- 
sources.  all  the  hopes,  all  the  help  of 
returning  ser-vicemen  and  service- 
women,  and  displaced  defense  wor-kers 
alike,  if  we  hope  to  survive  and  succeed 
in  this  new  world.  This  amendment  is 
just  the  beginning,  but  it  is  a  begin- 
ning 

Mi.  1-1-UJ.S'l .  -Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentlewoman  fr-om  Mis- 
souri IMS    HOKN]. 

M^-  Hoi^N.  Mr,  Chairman,  a  recent 
CBO  report  found  that  the  St.  Louis 
metropolitan  region,  which  my  col- 
leagues fi'oni  Missouri.  Mr'.  Clay  and 
Mr.  Gkphahdt.  and  I  r-epresent.  was  one 
of  the  most  defense-dependent  commu- 
nities in  the  United  States.  Over-  160.000 
jobs  are  directly  or  indii'ectly  sus- 
tained by  defense  spending,  pr-oducing 
mor-e  than  $4  billion  annually  in  wages 
and  salaries.  Within  the  last  2  years 
tens  of  thou.sands  of  these  good  jobs 
have  been  lost. 

This  amendment  helps  the  American 
taxpayer  and  our  good  American  work- 
ers start  to  get  a  return  on  the  invest- 
ment of  the  hundr-eds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars that  have  gone  into  defense-relat- 
ed technology.  We  need  to  bring  those 
into  the  commercial  .sector. 

fvir.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  favor  of  this  amena 
ment  and  to  commend  the  chairman  for  his 
work  to   redirect   defense  thinking    This   is  a 
very  bold  unaerlaking.    The  priorities  outlined 
here  show  the  realities  of  a  new  worlo 

The  amendment  we  are  now  considering  re 
airects  Si  billion  in  DOD  savings  to  programs 
that  will  reinvest  m  economic  growth  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  critically  important  to  re- 
vitalizing our  Nations  economy.  A  solid  manu- 
facturing base  IS  essential  to  securing  our 
global  competitive  edge  and  maintaining  our 
standard  of  living  Ana  it  is  essential  to  ensur- 
ing we  have  an  industrial  base  capable  of  sup- 
plying the  defense  neeas  ot  this  country 
should  the  realities  ol  tooav  s  world  drastically 
change 

I  am  very  pleasea  that  the  Dili  will  contain 
S75  million  to  implement  programs  included  in 
legislation  I  introduced  last  year  and  again  this 
year  These  provisions  instruct  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  enter  into  partnerships  with  in- 
dustry to  work  with  dual  use  technologies, 
such   as    microelect'onics     special    materials. 


and  robotics,  to  integrate  US  commercial  and 
defense  needs  II  also  directs  DOD  to  set  up 
regional  critical  technology  applications  cen 
ters  to  work  wiih  industry  and  State  and  local 
agencies  These  strategies  are  essential  to 
commefCiali<fe  new  technologies,  m  this  coun- 
try, (or  both  our  economic  and  military  secu 
rity 

In  St.  Louis,  we  have  structures  in  place  to 
convert  defense  technologies  into  commercial 
products;  what  we  need  are  the  resources  to 
complete  this  task 

A   recent    CBO    report    found   that    the   St 
Louis    metropolitan    region-  withm    which    my 
district  IS  contained- -was  one  of  the  most  de 
fense-dependent    communities    in    the    United 
States   Over  160.000  |obs  are  directly  or  mdi 
rectly   sustained   by   defense   spending -pro 
ducing  more  than  S4  billion  in  wages  in  sala 
ries.  The  report  focused  on  McDonnell  Doug- 
las, our  major  prime  contractor,  but  also  higti 
lighted   that   the   over   600  prime   contractors 
and  subcontractors  in  the  region    might  not  be 
able  to  stay  in  business"  unless  they  are  able 
to  find  new  customers 

In    1990.    McDonnell    Douglas    announced 
plans  to  immediately  lay  off  4.500  workers  in 
St   Louis  due  to  defense  drawdowns    Another 
5.000  people  were  terminated  alter  the  A-1? 
contract  was  canceled  in  January  1991    Local 
leaders,  cooperating  with  DOD's  Office  of  Eco 
nomic  Adjustment,  set  up  the  St    Louis  Eco 
nomic  Ad|ustment  and  Diversification  Commit 
tee  to  plan  and  coordinate  strategies  leading 
to  the  diversilication   and   growth   of   the   St 
Louis  economy.    This  community  based  effort 
sorted  through  the  research  and  recommenda 
tions— not  to  mention  the  bureaucracy— to  ini- 
tiate reemployment  and  diversilication  efforts 
The  St.   Louis  eflort   has  been  described  by 
DOD  as  an  effective  model  that  can  succeed 
in  promoting  diversification  if  the  resources  are 
available 

Mr  Chairman,  a  strong  defense  infrasttuc 
ture  demands  a  strong  industrial  base.  Spend 
ing  funds  for  this  purpose  is  an  appropriate 
and  needed  aspect  of  the  new  realities  of  to 
day's  world  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  vital  amendment. 

Mv.  {•'HOST.  Mr.  Ch;iiiiiian.  I  y\r\<i  M) 
srcniids  lo  I  hi-  ncnt  li'iitan  lium  Hhnili' 
Iwliiml  |.\Ir.  Ukki)|. 

Ml'.  Kl-;)'',!).  Mf.  Chaiiiiiaii.  I  want  to 
1 1 1st  comnii-nil  th<>  ucnt  k'niaii  from 
VV'is(i)?i.sjii  IMf.  A.si'i.Nl.  tlif  (halrnuin. 
and  the  ucntlcinan  litini  New  York  jMr. 
1"'H<).ST|.  toi'  tht'lr  loadi'iship.  I  rls(>  in 
sti(in«  svippoil  of  t.hf  amnidmont.  'Vhv 
Aspin  ri'invfst  rru-nt  packaifo  is  a  lonir- 
ovridiif  rfi'i)«'nii,ioii  froni  Contri't'ss 
lluit  tlii.s  Nation  lamiot,  tiiilv  ili'il.nr 
victur.v  im  the  horTii'ltdnl  until  we  havo 
revived  real  lonti-tci-ni  empldviiient  up- 
pdit  unit  ics  fill-  .Aineiicaii  woikefs.  It  is 
our  fii'st  real  downpavmcnl  on  the 
peaee  divideiul. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  support  o(  the 
reinvestment     package     developed     by     the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  in  conjunc 
tion  with  the  leadership  task  force  led  by  Mr 
Frosi. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  active  member  of  the 
task  force.  I  am  well  aware  that  this  amend- 
ment is  not  a  panacea  for  the  thousands  of 
American  working  men  and  women  facing  de 
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tense  cuts  It  is  however,  much  more  than  the 
President  would  provide  tor  these  heroes  ol 
the  cold  war  Like  many  ol  my  colleagues.  I 
view  this  amendment  as  a  down  payment  on 
the  peace  dividend  and  I  look  forward  to  work 
mg  with  Chairman  Aspin  and  others  on  new 
initiatives  in  this  area 

I  am  particularly  proud  that  this  amendment 
includes  two  proposals  I  suggested  My  first 
proposal  would  authorize  a  high  technology 
research  and  development  program  for  envi- 
ronmental cleanup  with  an  emphasis  on  robot- 
ics and  oceanographic/marine  technologies. 
This  program  includes  the  formation  of  a  pub- 
lic/private consortium  to  develop  new  tech- 
nologies, such  as  robotics  and  containment 
techniques,  to  meet  the  specific  cleanup 
needs  ol  the  Department  ol  Energy  and  the 
Department  of  Defense 

The  cold  war  while  impacting  our  economic 
standing,  has  also  deeply  affected  the  environ- 
ment Nowhere  is  this  environmental  devasta- 
tion more  visible  than  at  the  many  DOD  and 
DOE  sites  in  need  of  massive  environmental 
cleanup  By  getting  a  head  start  on  new  tech- 
nologies. We  have  the  ability  to  not  only  clean 
up  America,  but  to  become  world  leaders  in 
the  growth  area  of  environmental  remediation 
The  second  important  element  included  in 
the  reinvestment  package  is  language  which 
ensures  that  any  technology  extension  pro 
gram  authorized  by  this  legislation  would  allow 
F^hode  Island— and  other  States  that  do  not 
currently  have  an  extension  program  in 
place— to  start  such  programs  A  technology 
extension  program,  modeled  on  the  existing 
agricultural  extension  service,  will  help  de- 
fense dependent  manufacturers,  especially 
small  firms  with  some  civilian  customers  al 
ready,  develop  and  market  new  products  with 
the  potential  for  economic  growth 

There  are  many  more  reasons  to  vote  for 
this  package  an  increase  in  loan  guarantees 
for  companies  trying  to  diversity,  an  expansion 
of  the  Small  Business  Innovation  Research 
Program,  a  more  responsive  system  ol  )ob 
training  for  defense  workers  and  veterans,  and 
much  more 

The  Aspin  reinvestment  package  is  a  step 
forward  to  help  this  country  move  from  military 
confrontation  lo  economic  competition  It  is  a 
long  overdue  recognition  for  Congress  that 
this  Nation  cannot  truly  declare  victory  on  the 
hometront  until  we  provide  real,  long  term  em 
ployment  opportunities  for  American  workers 
that  have  been  impacted  by  defense  budget 
cuts. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing this  amendment  and  supporting  the  work- 
ers who  played  an  important  role  in  our  victory 
in  the  cold  war 

Ml .  FROST.  .Mr.  Chaiinian.  I  yield  ;«) 
.st'eoiuls  to  the  irentleman  fi'r)ni  .Ala- 
l)ama  (Mr.  Hu<;Wi)KK|. 

Mr.  UHOWDKK.  Mr.  Cliairmaii.  I  ii.se 
lo  support  this  l<'«:islation  and  to  eon- 
mat  ulat.o  the  k'onMcman  fiom  Texas 
I  Mr.  FkostI  and  the  task  force,  the 
i^enlleniaii  from  Wiseonsin  I  Mr.  Asi'in], 
the  Keiilleman  from  Oklahoma  |Mr. 
McC'UKDYl.  Ihe  K'entleman  from  Massu- 
ehuset.fs  I  Mr.  M.-WKohlkjsI.  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  .Services,  and  the 
staff  of  Lhu  Committee  on  Armi.ui  Hei'v- 
iees.  This  is  indeed  a  hroakthiouKh  in 


national  defense,  ami  it  is  a  ilay  for  all 
of  us  to  lie  proud. 

Mr  FROST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  llO 
seconds  to  the  K'entlewoman  from  Con- 
neiiieiit  I.Ms.  I)kI,aiii<i)|  I  lielii-ve  .sho 
plans  a  eollogiiy  with  the  conmiittee 
chairman,  the  yeni  leman  from  Wiscon- 
sin |Mr.  A.siMN). 

Ms.  DkLAURO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  »;entleman  from  Wi.seonsin 
I  Mr.  A.si'iN)  for  enlerinc  into  this  eol- 
lo(|u.v  regard intr  the  $7.'j  million  loan 
►guarantee  assistance  proirram  foi'  de- 
fense small  liusines.ses  contained  in  the 
reinvestment  aminidmeni . 

It  is  m.V  underslandinn  that  the 
package  will  also  funil  admini.strativi' 
ilefonse  divei-sificiition  proirrams  that, 
atjrec  to  provide  small  defense  (;ompa- 
nies  with  l)Usini>.s»  and  marketinu  plaii- 
nini;  as.sistance.  This  is  important  m 
that  it  will  help  many  small  Inisine.sses 
who  minhl  otiierwise  lie  uiiahle  lo  de- 
velop successful  diversification  plans 
111  do  so  in  support  of  tlieir  recjuests  for 
loan  iruaranteos. 

I  woulil  ask  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, is  my  understandinw  of  the  in- 
tent of  this  part  of  thr-  amendment  coi'- 

IVCf.' 

Ml'.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
tient  lewoman  yield? 

Ms.  DkLAURO.  I  yield  to  the  mvw- 
lleman  from  Wi.s<'onsin. 

.Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes.  the 
gentlewoman  is  coriect.  An  important 
feature  of  (}ur  package  is  the  help  that 
it  provides  and  that  it  makes  possiljlc 
for  these  defense-dep(Mi(lent  small  liusi- 
nesses. 

Ms.  DKLAUIU).  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, is  it  also  correct  that  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Rein- 
vestrri<»nt  desiM:nated  in  i  he  amendment 
is  i'e(jiiired  to  coordinate  eflbi'ts  with 
the  appropriate  Federal  atrenr-ies.  such 
as  the  Small  liusiness  AilministrationV 

Mr.  ASPIN.  If  the  ^cntli-woman 
would  yield  further,  the  gentlewoman 
is  also  I'orrect  on  that  point.  The  Mem- 
liers  can  be  sure  that  we  will  work  in 
conforenco  to  maintain  and  enhance 
the.se  important  provisions  in  the  final 
hill. 

Ms  DkLAURO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  con- 
malulate  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin, the  gentleman  from  Texas  |Mr. 
Fhost),  and  the  majority  leader  for 
tlx'ir  vision  and  leadership  in  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield  1 
minute  to  the  uentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  SkA(".(i.s|.  who  also  wishes  to 
enter  into  a  colloiiuy  with  the  chair- 
man of  t  he  committee. 

Mr.  SKAGGK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  the  authors  of  this  amend 
ment  for  accoptiny^  my  proposal  deal- 
ing with  the  DOF/s  defense  nuideai 
workers,  who  have  made  a  «reat  con- 
triliution  lo  our  success  in  winning  tin- 
cold  war.  In  that  connection.  I  would 
like  to  enKat,'e  the  chairman  in  a  brief 
I'olloiiuy  ahout  section  IHI 1  of  this 
amendment . 


Subsection  to)  Rives  the  Secretary  of 
i'.neruy  guidance  and  lists  measures 
that  should  he  included.  The  intent  of 
this  amendment  is  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  tie  v;uided  l)y  each  element  in 
preparint:  the  plan.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  .Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
uent  leman  yield? 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  I  yield  to  th.'  Mcn- 
tleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Yes.  the  trentleman  is 
I  orre(;t. 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  And  subsection  (c)  fur- 
ther calls  for  a.ssistance  to  terminated 
employees.  I  think  we  should  make 
I  lear  that  this  assistance  is  intended 
lor  employees  who  will  bo  terminated, 
not  just  after  they  have  boon  laid  off. 
Attain,  is  this  a  correct  interpretation' 

Mr.  ASPIN.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  is  correct 
also  on  that  point. 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  I  appreciate  the  chair- 
man's col!o()U.v  on  this  point. 

Mr    Chairman.   I   want  to  state   my   strong 
support  (or  the  Aspin  Frost-Geptiardt  amend 
ment  on  defense  reinvestment  ana  economic 
conversion  activities.  I  especially  want  to  highi 
light  one  provision  of  the  amendmeni  that  ad 
dresses  the  difdculties  Department  of  Energy 
detense  nuclear  workers  now  face    rtiat  prcvi 
sion,  drawn  (rom  the  detense  nuclear  workers' 
bill  of  rights  which  I  introduced  last  November, 
has  been  relined  through  the  efforts  of  Rep 
resentatives    Tony   P     Hail,    Sio   MoRnisoN, 
RiCMAHO    Stallings    and    others     I    urge    the 
House  to  support  it 

As  we  enter  the  postcold  war  era,  we  can 
not  forget  that  one  reason  we  enjoy  this  un 
precedented  opportunity  for  real  peace  is  the 
dedicated  e((ort  o(  tens  of  thousands  of  de 
tense  nuclear  workers  like  those  at  the  Rocky 
Flats  plant  in  my  district.  Many  of  these  work 
ers,  however,  will  soon  be  caught  up  m  the 
downsizing  of  the  weapons  complex    Tneir  lu 
ture  IS  clouded:   lor  some  of  them,  the   new 
world  order   could   mean    unemployment   and 
the  upheaval  that  goes  witti  \\ 

I  think  it's  necessary  to  point  out  that  de 
fense  workers  at  sites  like  Rocky  Flats  are  no 
different  from  unilormed  or  civilian  employees 
Of  the  Department  of  Defense  They  have  all 
served  their  country  by  providing  for  our  na 
iional  detense,  and  when  they  lose  their  |Obs, 
they  suiter,  their  families  suffer,  and  their  com 
munities  suffer 

I  see  the  frustration  of  these  men  and 
women  firsthand  at  Rocky  Flats  DOE  has  an 
nounced  that  the  work  force  will  be  cul  nearly 
in  half  over  the  next  few  years.  But.  so  far 
nothing  concrete  has  been  put  in  place  to 
ease  the  transition  these  workers  will  face 
when  |Obs  tjegin  to  disappeai  The  Depart 
ment  of  Energy  has  issued  important,  general 
assurances  about  retraining  and  relocation  as 
sistance.  but  a  specific  transition  clan  tor 
Rocky  Flats  is  still  on  the  drawing  board 

And  although  I  (ocus  on  the  (acility  most  fa 
iTiilKir   to    iiie-F^ocky    Flats— these   are   prob 

loms    that    lace    defense    nuclear    workers    at 

t  ernald.  Savannah  River.  Hanford.  INFl  ,  and 

•hroughout  ifie  weapons  complex 

I  .I'll  happy  to  say  that  the  Aspin  Frost  Gep 

tiardt   amendment  contains   a   comprehensive 

provision  to  deal  with   Ihe   protjlems   defense 


nuclear  workers  face  with  the  downsizing  of 
the  weapons  complex    It  lets  them  know  that 
their  contribution  to  our  Nation  has  been  re 
spected,  not  )ust  with  words  but  with  real  prac 
tical  assistance    This  poilion  of  the  economic 
conversion  amendment  will  require  DOE  to 

Minimize  layoffs  through  the  use  of  retrain 
ing  of  employees,  early  letiremenl.  attrition. 
and  other  options. 

Provide  first  preference  to  current  DOE  em 
ployees  when  filling  new  Dositions— for  envi 
ronmental  cleanuo,  lor  example— in  the  weao- 
ons  complex, 

Retrain  ennployees  when  needed  tor  new 
DOE  jobs; 

Provide  relocation  assistance  to  employees 
who  choose  to  transfer  to  ojienings  at  othei 
facilities; 

Assist  DOE  employees  who  are  to  De  laid 
olf  in   obtaining   employment   retraining,   edu 
cation,  and  reemployment  assistance,  and. 

Provide  local  impact  assistance  to  commu 
nities   affected   by   the    reslructmg   oian   oeing 
developed  by  DOF 

DOE  will  be  required  to  submit  to  Congress 
a  plan  lo  carry  out  this  program  within  180 
days  after  the  enactment  of  the  Defense  au 
ihonzalion  bill,  and  to  update  the  plan  each 
year.  In  developing  the  plan.  DOE  is  directed 
to  consult  with  representatives  from  State  and 
local  governments,  emoloyee  unions.  State 
and  local  educational  institutions,  community 
groups,  and  the  Secretary  ol  Labor  To  faciii 
tate  transition  ellorts.  employees  at  the  de 
(ense  nuclear  facilities  and  nearby  commu- 
nities will  be  entitled  to  at  least  120  days  no- 
tice prior  to  any  ma|or  reductions  in  work 
force 

For  more  than  40  years,  workers  at  the  Na- 
tions  nuclear  weapons  plants  have  been 
among  America's  frontline  soldiers  m  the  cold 
war  The  Federal  Government  has  a  moral  ob- 
ligation to  assist  these  workers,  and  the  com- 
munities where  they  live,  as  we  cut  back  the 
production  ol  nuclear  weapons 

The  approach  I'm  proposing  in  this  amend- 
ment y^ill  provide  as  smooth  a  transition  as 
possible  tor  detense  nuclear  workers  dis- 
placed by  the  downsizing  ol  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons complex,  addressing  their  specific  and 
special  problems  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
demonstrate  how  much  they  care  about  the 
defense  nuclear  workforce— |ust  as  through 
the  years  they  have  spoken  proudly  about  our 
uniformed  defense  forces.  Do  the  right  thing: 
support  the  Skaggs  proposal  be  adopting  the 
Aspin-Frost-Gephardt  economic  conversion 
amendment 

I  do  regret,  however,  that  we  did  not  take 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  bill  to  address 
another  ma|or  concern  ol  some  defense  nu 
clear  workers  who  lose  then  )Obs--the  dif- 
ficulty they  lace  in  obtaining  new  jobs  due  to 
past  exposure  to  radioactive  ana  other  hazard- 
ous substances 

The  particular  hazards  ol  exposure  to  pluto- 
nium  and  other  radioactive  materials— the 
most  toxic  suDstances  know— bring  special 
health  concerns  Long-latency  periods  for 
many  radiation  caused  diseases  further  com- 
plicate the  picture  And  that  is  aggravated  by 
a  great  deal  of  popular  misunderstanding 
about  the  real  risks  involved  With  the  sky- 
rocketing cost  ol  health  insurance,  with  the 
prejudice  and  misinformation  about   radiologi- 
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cal  health  effects,  and  with  a  soft  econo^H. 
most  companies  are  not  going  to  put  their 
health  insurance  plans  at  risk  or  endure  huge 
premium  increases  by  hiring  nuclear  workers 
with  potential  health  problems  This  is  what 
former  DOE  nuclear  weapons  workers  now 
face,  and  the  problem  will  only  grow 

That's  why  I  had  proposed  that  we  address 
'his  unique  predicament  by  requiring  DOE  to 
fund  a  health  reinsurance  program  for  former 
defense  nuclear  workers  who  have  suffered 
significant  radiation  exposure  or  have  worked 
a  substantial  period  m  so  called  hot  facilities. 
I  pelieve  that  this  is  necessary  to  ensure  that 
these  vrforkers  have  a  real  chance  at  finding 
new  jobs  I  am  disappointed  that  the  rule  did 
not  enable  us  to  address  these  concerns  in 
•his  bill 

Ml.  KRt)sr.  Ml.  Clianinan.  I  would 
inguire  of  the  Chairman  how  much 
time  i-emains  for  each  side. 

The  CHAIP.M.AN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
.Sangmkistkk).  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Frost)  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Hoi'KiNS]  has  "2  minutes  re- 
main ini.; 

Mr.  Hol'KlN.'^  Ml.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gracious  gentlewoman 
liom  .Maine  |Ms.  SNOWK). 

.Ms.  SNOWK.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  July 
:ii).  lySl.  the  House  voted  by  an  over- 
whelming margin  to  approve  the  Ila.se 
Closure  Commissions  recommenda- 
tions for  the  latest  round  of  base  clo- 
sures. This  vote  was  very  important, 
apparently  more  important  than  many 
M.-mhers  of  this  body  seem  to  realize. 

We  were  not  simply  deciding  to  shut 
down  military  bases  and  to  reduce 
spending.  We  were  taking  on  the  enor- 
mous responsibility  of  ensuring  that 
the  communities  which  have  benefited 
from  military  bases  were  able  to  adjust 
to  lite  suddenly  without  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  investment  in  their 
community.  We  were  voting  to  guaran- 
tee that  the  Federal  Govei-nment  would 
do  everything  within  its  power  to  ease 
this  painful  transition,  not  to  leave 
them  out  on  a  limb  without  appro- 
priate Federal  assistance.  As  I  said  on 
the  floor  before  we  voted,  our  respon- 
sibility did  not  end  with  that  legisla- 
tion. It  was  just  beginning. 

I  offer  I  hese  words  as  a  caut  ion  to  my 
(Olleagues  in  the  House.  Our  experi- 
ences with  this  process  in  Maine  could 
be  visited  upon  you  and  your  constitu- 
ents if  there  is  a  military  facility  in  or 
near  your  districts,  because  there  will 
be  two  more  rounds  of  base  closures  to 
come,  in  1993  and  1995. 

A  fundamental  element  of  the  Con- 
gress' role  in  the  closui-e  process  was 
oversight  of  the  military  to  make  sure 
that  it  lived  up  to  its  own  important 
commitments.  And  I  can  tell  you. 
based  on  iTiy  own  exi>eriences  with  the 
closure  of  Loring  Air  Force  Base  in 
Limestone.  MK.  that  the  military 
needs  very  close  monitoring. 

I  am  sorry  to  report  that  the  Air 
Force  has  consist<mtly  abdicated  its  re- 
sponsibililies  to  the  local  communities 
at  Loring. 
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li.  iiil  Ix'ijan.  of  (tourso,  with  a  hiil- 
eousl.v  Hawed  closuit;  process  in  which 
notK  riteiia  siu-h  as  (lualily  of  life  came 
to  play  a  l)i«(4:ei'  lole  in  doteiminint^  the 
closint^  l)ases  than  opeiational  tlexibil- 
it,.v  or  u'eost,iale«^i<'  hxation.  Hut.  since 
last,  year,  the  Air  Foi<:e  lias  tluown  up 
one  obstacle  after  another  to  ant,'ravate 
an  already  severe  economic  situation 
at  Lorint,'.  These  obstacles  well  likely 
pii'ilude  a  timely  and  orderly  transi- 
tion to  civilian  life  for  the  (commu- 
nities neai-  I.orinvr. 

Perhaps  the  k(\v  impi'diment  to  i-on- 
version  of  Lorink'  Air  Force  Base  is 
hazardous  waste  contamination. 
Lorintr,  like  some  other  bases,  is  on  the 
Kuperfund  national  priorities  list  of 
the  Nation's  most  contaminated  sites. 

No  business  in  its  liuht  tiiind  is  Koinj,' 
to  invt>st  its  money  in  a  .Superfund  site. 
Hazarilous  waste  contamination  is  a 
t;larint,'  disincent  ive  to  investment,  and 
thus  to  conversion  and  redevelopment. 
One  would  think  the  Aii-  Force  would 
have  recok^nized  this  fact  and  accepted 
the  responsil)ilit.v  that  ifoes  alonw  with 
it;  certainly  I  and  other  members  of 
the  Maint!  delegation  made  the  point  to 
them  on  num(>rous  occasions.  And  at 
first,  in  announcink'  plans  for  acceler- 
ated cleanups,  it  appeared  that  the  Air 
Force  may  have  understood.  Hut  the 
message,  obviously  and  untort  uiiat  (dy. 
did  not.  k'et.  throuuh. 

All  of  the  rhetoric  in  the  world  can't 
idean  up  acres  upon  a<i'es  of  contami- 
nated soil  ,ind  groundwater  without, 
moni'y.  Funding'  is  the  preeminent  in- 
fiicator  of  commitment.  On  this  count, 
the  Air  Foice  has  effectively  dis- 
rck'arded  the  communili4's  around 
I.orititf. 

Last  .year,  a  lack  of  clear  <ommu- 
nications  between  the  Defense  Depart 
ment.  and  the  authorizing  .md  appro- 
priations committees  resulted  in  a 
cotnpletcdy  chaotic  situation  in  whii  h 
funding  for  envlronmi-ntal  <  leanups  at 
closini;  bases  was  rest  rid  ed.  'Che  Air 
l'"oi<e  m.ide  the  worst  of  a  bad  situa- 
tion. 

Thanks  to  stritd.  interpretations  of 
the  law.  it  shut  off  the  spigot  of  ( lean- 
u|)  funds.  an<l  LoriUK's  restoration 
project,  and  the  projects  at  othi-r 
ba.ses.  ground  to  a  halt.  Sensitive  to 
the  severe  implications  ot  this  delay, 
t  be  M.iine  deleuat  ion  itii-I  with  the  Set  - 
ii-laiy  of  the  Air  Force  to  re(|uest  a  re- 
allocation within  the  closure  account 
so  I  bat  hik'h  priority,  lime-sensitive 
pi-ojecis  like  hor(n«'s  cleanup  could  be 
funded.  We.  and  the  communities 
around  Lorint;.  were  completidy 
stonewalled. 

This  refusal  t.o  coo|>eiate  will  cause 
d(days  in  the  tonversion  of  l.orinu.  and 
lead  to  even  k'reater  econotnic  hanl- 
ship.  The  Air  For<e  has  renened  on  its 
responsibilities  atid  iu'iiored  its  com- 
rniimcnts.  and  my  lonsiit  iients  are  the 
ones  who  will  suffer,  even  thouuh  they 
gladly  cooperated  when  the  Air  Force 
decided  to  r)ri»finally  build  l.orinK  AFH 
in  Limestone. 


(  (  )\(,KI  NSION  M     Kl  (  OK!)      IIOI   SI 
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Ml',  (.■hairmaii.  we  in  t  h<!  C'on^jress 
had  an  opportunity  with  this  year's  De- 
fense authorization  to  make  sure  that 
the.se  kinds  of  problems  would  not  be 
repeated.  Karlier  this  year.  I  intro- 
duced a  bill.  H.K.  1121.  on  defense  con- 
version whi('h  addressed  these  and 
sonx!  of  the  other  problems  with  the 
conversion  pro<ess. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  some  of  my 
concerns  have  betm  aililres.sed  in  the 
Aspin-Frost-Gephardt  amendment  be- 
fore us.  And.  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  a  few  of  the  provisions  in  this  eeo- 
nomii-  conversion  amendment,  that  are 
worthwhile. 

Specifically,  this  amendment  (con- 
tains provisions  that  «ive  a  hirin«  pref- 
erence on  Defense  Department  con- 
tra(cts  to  displaced  defense  workers 
with  the  appropriate  skills.  The  Aspin- 
Frost-C.ephardt  amendment  also  in- 
(■reas(>s  the  fundint^  level  for  the  De- 
fen.se  Department's  plannini,'  Kiants  to 
State  and  localities  from  its  Office  of 
Kconomic  .Adjustment.  The.se  two  pro- 
visions will  be  very  htdpful  to  c(jmmu- 
nities  lryin«  to  re(;over  from  a  base 
(  losure. 

But  the  key  problems,  the  ones  that 
have  the  «reat.<^st  potential  to  stifle 
economic  ledevelopment,  will  not  be 
remedied  by  this  measure. 

One  of  oui-  colleagues.  Mr.  Condit 
from  California,  brouk'ht  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Rules  Committee  which 
would  have  helped  to  guarantee  that 
bases  are  (lean  betorc  the  DOD  pulls 
out  and  leaves  an  e(onomi(  void.  Spe- 
cifically, his  amendment  would  have 
re(|uired  that  the  DOD  complete  75  per- 
cent of  a  (  Itvinup  project  before  a  base 
can  be  closed  or  operations  substan- 
tially redue(Ml;  within  2  yeais  of  clean- 
up, all  restoration  would  be  finished. 
Th«>  Condit  amendmi>nt  w;is  similar  to 
a  provision  in  my  bill.  H  H  1121.  and  I 
firml.v  support  his  approach. 

Yet.  the  Itules  Committ«>e  decidt^d 
that  this  amendment  would  not  be  in 
order,  and  this  bod.v  mi.ssed  an  opjwr- 
tunity  to  reaffirm  its  commitment  and 
Its  obliterations  to  closinir  ba.se  commu- 
nities. 

Another  Important  convtMsion  issue 
Is  local  contracting  lor  these  multi- 
million  dollar  restoration  projects.  In 
my  bill,  (lualified  local  contractors 
would  be  k'lven  prtd'crtMice  for  cleanup 
< ontracts  to  keep  federal  investment  in 
the  (ommunities  as  lonw  as  |)ossible. 
Unfortunately,  this  issue  remains 
unaddressed  in  the  conversion  package. 
The  pressinw  needs  of  local  commu- 
nities fac.Ink'  a  base  ilosure  are  not 
beiuk'  fully  addres.sed  by  this  amend- 
ment. Con.se(iuenily.  the  people  in 
Aroostook  County.  MK.  and  man.v 
other  parts  of  the  country  who  have  to 
live  with  the  conseiiuences  of  our  luke- 
waini  commitment  to  convei-sion. 

In  addition,  to  the  cN^anup  provi- 
sions. I  have  propo.sed  that  any  eco- 
nomic conversion  Ick'islation  include 
provisions   that   uive    the    local    towns 


and  commimiti(>s  around  a  (dosed  mili- 
tary bas(;  the  first  option  of  (daiminM: 
the  base  and  its  facilities.  Under  cur- 
rent law.  each  at^ency  and  departinent 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  k'iven  an 
opportunity  to  claim  portions  of  a  base 
or  its  facilities,  before  the  bas(;  is 
turned  ovim-  to  the  local  community  for 
reuse.  The  chances  of  a  lo(\il  commu- 
nity devtdopink'  a  reuse  plan  will  be  en- 
hanced if  the  communit.v  does  not  have 
to  worry  about  federal  aiiencies  and  de- 
partments pickinpr  and  choosint?  which 
facilities  on  a  (dosed  military  base 
they  want  to  use.  and  leavink'  to  the 
community  an.v  leftovers. 

Also.  I  have  pi-opo.sed  that  the  De- 
fense Department  develop  a  program 
that  would  help  both  military  and  ci- 
vilian employees  obtain  cnnlit  for  p<?r- 
sonal.  consumer-tyix;  loans  once  the 
decision  to  close  a  base  has  been 
reach(,'d  but  prior  to  its  final  imple- 
mentation. becau.se  fre(|uently  once  the 
initial  base  (dosure  announcement  has 
been  made,  these  individuals  are  denied 
credit  liy  most  lenders. 

Finally.  I  have  suKtiested  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  lOnttineers  is  administeiink'  its 
Homeowners  Assistance  I'lowram 
[HAP]  be  modified  to  better  serve  mili- 
tar.v  and  Fed(!ral  civilian  (.>mployees 
who  are  forced  to  lelocate  due  to  a  base 
closure. 

In  particular,  the  Army  Corps  of  Kn- 
nineers  should  pay  up  to  !K)  percent  of 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  employee's 
home,  instead  of  the  current  level  of  7,") 
p(Mcent.  which  devastates  the  local 
I'eal  estate  tnai'ket.  In  addition,  the 
Tax  Code's  treatment  of  HAP  fundink' 
should  be  modifi(.'d.  Instead  of  consider- 
inii  these  benefits  as  earned  income. 
HAP  assistance  should  be  consid(.>red  as 
income  earned  from  the  proceeds  on 
the  sale  of  a  home  for  tax  purposes. 

Oni(>  the  House  adopt •'^  H.li.  .')00(>.  I  in- 
tend on  working  with  Chairman  A.si'IN 
and  the  House  conferees  durink'  the 
confeience  committee  with  the  Senate 
to  address  my  con(!erns  about  economic 
conversion  Ick'islation.  It  is  essential 
that  the  final  version  of  this  bill  con- 
tain a  comprehensivu.  viable  economic 
conversion  title. 

Thi>  Conk'ress  has  a  lonk'-ti^m  respon- 
sibility to  provide  as  much  assistance 
to  the  local  communities  affected  by 
military  bas<>  closures  as  possible.  Our 
responsibilities  did  not  end  when  the 
Base  Closure  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations were  implemented.  To 
the  contrary,  they  have  only  just 
benun. 

I  will  be  working  dilik'cntly  to  ensure 
that  the  Conk'ress  fulfills  all  of  its  re- 
sponsibiliticcs  to  them  on  this  impor- 
tant matter.  All  (d  the  people  who  are 
Ix'ink'  so  nek'atividy  impacted  by  the 
closure  of  military  bas<>s  deserve  no 
less  from  their  federal  government. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr  Chairman.  1  yield  1 
minute  to  the  k'entleman  trom  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Dicks). 


■lum'  ■/.   n>^)2 
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.\h  .    IHt'K.S.    .Ml.   Chairman.    1   deeply 
appreciate    my    dear    friend,    the    sen- 
tleman  from  Texas  (Mr    FhostI.  yifdd 
ink'  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  i  heard  about 
conversion  I  was  basically  skeptical, 
liut  then  I  looked  at  the  specifics  of 
this  particular  bill,  and  I  must  com- 
mend Ml'.  Fk(3ST  and  his  collea^iues  for. 
I  think,  a  very  Ihouk'htful  approach. 
Rather  than  try  ink'  to  take  defense  fa- 
cilities and  somehow  magically  con- 
vert them  into  civilian  facilities,  we 
are  talking  here  about  dual  use  critical 
tcchnolo^^y.  Wt;  have  already  seen  this 
work  with  Sematech.  We  also  hei( 
have  job  retrainink'.  which  is  another.  I 
think,  credible  approach.  I  very  much 
support  takint?  individuals  and  tryiuk' 
to  t^ive  them  further  trainink'.  and  also 
takink'  individuals  and  usinR  them  for 
educational  purposes. 

I  think  this  amendment  is  well-craft- 
ed. w(dl-thouk'ht  out.  and  will  help  us 
in  this  very  difficult  task.  There  is  con- 
sideration f^iven  to  civilian  workers 
and  defen.se  workers  who  lose  their 
jobs,  and  k'ivink'  them  some  severance 
benefits.  I  think  that  is  also  k'ood.  so  I 
stronk'ly  urk'c  my  colleak'ues  to  support 
this  amendment. 

L]    IHIO 

Mr.  HOI'KINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
.Jersey  (Mr.  SmithI. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Ch.iu 
man.  I  thank  my  friend  for  yieldinn  me 
the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  pleased  and 
very  k'lateful  that  the  text  of  the  serv- 
ice members  occupational  conversion 
and  trainink'  subtitle  is  es.sentially  the 
.same  as  H.R.  5251.  let^islation  which  the 
kcntleman  from  Minnesota.  TiM  Pknnv 
and  I  coauthored  to  ix'establish  the 
Veteians'  .Jol)  Trainink'  Act.  Like  many 
in  this  body,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Pknnv]  and  I  recognized 
that  the  rapid  downsizink'  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  will  lead  to  the 
early  dismissal  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
uniformed  personiK-l.  It  seemed  to  me 
t  hat  we  needed  to  have,  and  we  have  a 
duty  to  have  a  new  veterans'  com- 
prehensive plan  for  their  readjustment 
to  civilian  employment. 

I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  our  sub- 
committee unanimously  approved  this 
Uck'islat  ion.  as  did  the  full  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committe(>.  I  am  also  very  happy 
I  o  .say  thilt  sjW(Mal  safe«^uards  have  also 
bc'en  included  in  this  job  training  pro- 
mam  whi(h  will  protect  the  taxpayer 
as  well  as  the  employees.  Wa«es  paid  to 
the  veterans,  for  example,  must  be 
similar  to  tho.se  offered  to  other  work- 
ers and  cannot  result  in  the  displace- 
ment of  current  employees.  The  pay- 
ment by  the  employer  will  be  .50  per- 
cent of  the  first  year's  salary,  limited 
toS12.(K)0. 

This  is  a  k'ood  plan.  I  fully  support  it. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

.-,'MI.-.!I     ()— (ITVipI    1  will    nil  111 


Mi  Chait-nian.  this  is  pi-rhaps  the 
most  import. III!  ihinu  tti.ii  w^^  will  be 
(ioinii  HI  Uu.s  cntiic  (Mil  1  know  other 
Mcmbcis  consider  nidivKiual  wcipons 
systciii.s  .md  individual  aniendiiients 
that  thry  h.Ki  to  be  very  important, 
but  there  i.s  nothing  more  important 
than  plannink'  for  the  future  and  for 
the  transition. 

I  only  harken  back  to  the  personal 
experience  of  my  own  family.  My  fa- 
ther was  an  atM-ospace  enj^ineer  for  his 
entire  <ai(ri.  I  rememlier  in  the  late 
I'XiO'.s  and  the  .arlv  1970"s  when  there 
'.■.as  another  downi  uin  in  di'tense.  and 
ni\-  i.itlitT  wa.s  iinenii)loyi!d  for  1  year. 
He  kiifW  that  uUimately  he  would  be 
able  to  come  back  and  k'et  another  job 
in  the  defense  industry,  as  he  did.  The 
people  who  are  losink'  their  jobs  now  do 
not  have  that  same  prospect.  Those 
jobs  are  t?one. 

We  must  plan  for  the  future,  and  we 
must  help  these  people  and  their  com- 
munities and  their  companies  make 
this  transition. 

The  CHAIHM.XN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Co.\  ol  lllinoi.sj.  All  t.ime  has  expired. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  amend- 
ment No.  1  printed  in  House  Report 
102  .')1.S.  part  2. 

.A.MKNllMKNT  IIH-KHKI)  iiV  MK.  KHO.ST 

Mr.  FROST  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amt^ndment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
ricrk  will  desi^inate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  ottered  by  Mr.  Khost: 

Strike  out  title  XI  (pane  203.  lines  1 
Ihrouk'h  Hi. 

At  the  eiui  of  the  hill,  ailit  'he  followint;- 

l)l\  ISION  I)— DKKKNSK  KKINV  KSIMIM 
KOK  K(  ONO.MK    (iltOWl  II 

Sec.  4001.  Siiort.  title. 

Sec.  1002.   Fiiiilnms. 

TITLK  XLI     IMI'LKMl'.NT.XTKJ.N 

H(^(\  4101.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  4102.  Budget  determination  liy  the  Di- 
rector of  CM  B. 

Sec.  410'3.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Reinvestment. 

Sec.  4104.  Collection  and  use  of  information 
reKardinK  defense  reinvestment. 

Sec.  4105.  LonK-ranwe  plans  of  action  for  na- 
tional needs. 

Sec.  4106.  Establishment  of  a  Center  for  the 
Stuilv  of  Defense  Kconomic  Ad- 
justment  within    th3   National 
Defense  University. 
TITLK  XLII     DEFENSE  TKCHNOLOGY 
AND  INDUSTKIAI.  SUPPORT  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  4201.  Defense  dual-use  critical  tech- 
nolokV  consortium  proKiam. 

Sec.  4202.  Defense  technolouy  extension  pro 
k'lam. 

Seic.  4203.  Defen.se  small  business  assistance 
and  diversification  proirram. 

Sec.  4204.  Expansion  of  Small  Business  Inno- 
vation Research  (SBIRi  pro- 
mum  for  defense  research  and 
development  activities. 

Sec.  4205.  Cooperative  akieements  for  ad- 
vanced research  projects. 

Se(.  4206.  ReRional  defense  technology  clus- 
ters. 


■rrn.F.  xi.iii    KLuawi-itiN  .■■.m>  tk.mninc. 

PROG  R.A.MS 
Subtitle     A— Defense     Efforts     to     Relieve 
Shortages   of   Elementary    and    Secondary 
School  Teachers  and  Teachers'  Aides 
Sec.  4301.  Teacher  and  teacher's  aide  place- 
ment    program     for     separated 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Sec.  4i502.  Teacher  and  teacher's  aide  place- 
ment  proKiam    for   terminated 
defense  employees. 
Sec.  4303.  Teacher  and  teacher's  aide  place- 
ment program  for  displaced  sci- 
entists and  entfineers  of  defense 
contractoi-s. 
Se(  .  4304.  FundinK  for  fiscal  yeai- 1993. 
Subtitle  B— Environmental  Education  and 
RetraininK  Provisions 
Sec.  4311.  Environmentiil     scholai-ship     and 
fellowship  programs  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 
Sec.  4312.  Grants  to  community  colleges  to 
provide    traininR    in    environ- 
mental restoiation  and  hazard- 
ous waste  manati^ement. 
.Sec.  4313.  Environmental    cleanup    training 

demonstration  arrant  program. 
Sec.  4314.  Department  of  Enerjcy  defense  nu- 
clear  facilities  work   force   re- 
stnicturint;  plan. 
Subtitle  C— Job  Training  and  Employment 
and  Educational  Opportunities 
Sec.  4321.  Trainink'.    adjustment    assistance, 
and    employment    services    for 
dischaiMred   military   personnel, 
terminated   defense   employees, 
and  displaced  employees  of  de- 
fense contractors. 
Sec.  4322.  Defense    contractor    hirintr     pref- 
erence   for    displaced     defense 
workers. 
Sec.  4323.  Participation  of  discharged  mili- 
tary personnel  in  upward  bound 
projects  to  prepare  for  college. 
Sec.  4324.  Improvements  to  employment  and 
trainink'     assistance     for     dis- 
located workers  under  the  Job 
TraininK  Partnership  Act. 
Sec.  4325.  Job  Bank  program  for  discharged 
military  personnel,  teiminated 
defense     emplo.vees.     and     dis- 
placed   employees    of    defense 
contractoi-s. 
Subtitle  D--Service  Members  Occupational 
Conversion  and  Training 

Sec.  4351.  Short  title. 

Sec.  4352.  Findings  and  purposes. 

Sec.  4353.  Definitions. 

Sec.  4354.  Establishment  of  progi-am. 

Sec.  4355.  Eligibility  for  program:  duration 
of  assistance. 

Sec.  4356.  Employer  job  training  programs. 

Sec.  4:J57.  Approval  of  employer  programs. 

Sec.  4358.  Payments  to  employers:  overpay- 
ment. 

Sec.  4359.  Entry  into  program  of  job  train- 
ing. 

Sec.  4360.  Provision  of  training  through  edu- 
cational institutions. 

Sec.  4361.  Discontinuance  of  approval  of  par- 
ticipation in  certain  emplo.ver 
programs. 

Sec.  4362.  Inspection  of  records:  investiga- 
tions. 

Sec.  4363.  Coordination  with  other  programs. 

Sec.  4364.  Counseling. 

Sec.  4365.  Information  and  outreach:  use  of 
agency  resources. 

Sec.  4366.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  4;J67.  Report  by  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Sec.  4368.  Time  periods  for  application  and 
initiation  of  training. 
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Sec.  4401.  NotiiP  of  teiniiiiat.lon  of  ilefense 
employees  in  the  case  of  base 
closures  and  realJKnnients. 

Sec.  4102.  Itiipiovemenl  In  presepniatlon 
counseling  for  members  of  the 
Armeil  Forces. 

Sec.  4403.  Iiiiproveil  coordination  of  job 
tiaininK  and  placement  pro- 
grams for  membei-s  of  the 
Arnieil  Foices. 

Sec.  4404.  Defense  contractor  refiuirement  to 
list  suitable  employment  o()en- 
inns  with  local  employment 
service  office. 

Sp<-,  440.5.  Notice  required  upon  cancellation 

of  defense  lontracts. 
rni.K  .\1A'     IM.ANNINC;  ANUTKCHNICAI, 
ASSISTANCK 

Sec.  4.501.  K.xpanslon  of  adjustment  assist- 
ance available  to  States  and 
local  Roveitimenls  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Kconomic  Adjustment. 

Sec.  4502.  Pilot  project  to  improve  economic 
adjustment  planning. 

Sec.  45015.  Assistance  to  small  bu.sinesses  In 
defense  iiidustiy  that  are  ad- 
versely affe<ted  by  defense  re- 
ductions. 

Sec.  450'1.  Defense  procurement  technii  al  as- 
sistance program. 

Sec.  4505.  Plan   for   the   transfer   of  ceiuiln 
lumlelhal  supplies  to  State  and 
local  Kovernmenis  lor  economic 
growth. 
TITLK  XLVI     DISPI.ACKD  DEFENSK 
PHRSONNEI,  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  4601.  Reduition-in  force  notifii  atlon  re 
quiremenls. 

Sec.  4602.  CJovornment-wiile  list  of  vacant 
positions. 

Sec.  4603.  Temporary  measures  to  faciliuite 
reemployment  of  certain  dls- 
plaied  Federal  employees. 

Sec.  4604.  Separation  pay. 

Sec.  460ri.  Continueil  health  benefits  for  de- 
fense civilian  employees. 

Sec.  4606.  Temporary  continued  health  cov 
eraue  foi'  memliers  and  depend- 
ents upon  the  .separation  of  the 
members  from  active  duly,  for 
formei-  spouses  of  membeis.  and 
for  emancipated  children  of 
members. 

Ser.  1607.  Special  early  retirement  lor  (lis 
placeil  defen.se  workeis. 

SE<'.  4001.  SHORT  TITLE. 

Till.-;  division  niay  be  cited  as  the  "Defense 
Ki'iiivfsiini'iir  A.  i  of  1992'  . 
SKC.  1002.  KINDINCS. 

CouKre.ss  mal<es  the  lolluwini;  findings: 

(1(  Proloiind  changes  In  the  military  threat 
to  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  col 
lapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  lead  to  a  sin- 
nlfit  an'  dei  iea.se  in  the  defense  budget  of  the 
United  States  over  the  next  five  years. 

(2)  The   r<'ductions   in   the  defen.se   bud»;et 
during    that    |x»rlod    may    mean    the    ellmt 
iiatiiin  (if  over  1, 100,000  defense  industrial  and 
Department  of  Defense  civilian  jobs  and  the 
separation   of  ove|-  350,000  at  tive-duty   tiiili 
tarv  personnel  fiom  the  Aimed  For<  es. 

i3)  These  reductions.  ( ombined  with  low 
lev(?ls  of  economic  urowlh  or  rece.sslon.  will 
1  ause  serious  and  .severe  dislocations  for  de 
len.se  d<>pendent  comtnunitie.s  and  limit  em- 
ployment, iipporl  unit  les  lot  displi.i  I'd  defense 
workers  and  military  petsomiel  separated 
from  aciive  and  leserve  duty  unless  iinme- 
illate  steps  are  taken. 

(4  I  Over-  the  same  five  yeai-  period.  United 
States  economic   secuiity    will   loniinue   to 
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come  under  challenges  that  will  require  a 
1  omprehensive,  cooperative  response  from 
government,  business,  and  labor. 

(5)  The  skills  of  displaced  defense  workers 
and  the  e.xperti.se  of  defense  industries  form 
the  foundation  of  the  critiial  industrial  and 
technical  skill  base  on  which  the  military 
depends  and  that  the  Nation  can  ill  afford  to 
lose. 

(6)  The  men  and  women  separating  from 
the  Armed  Forces  represent  a  valuable  na- 
tional resource  as  a  result  of  the  nation's  In- 
vestment In  their  education  and  tiaininK. 

(7)  In  the  interest  of  national  security  and 
the  United  States  international  comixjtitive 
position,  the  Department  of  Defen.se  should 
undertake  a  more  active  and  direct  role  in 
inanaRinkf  the  defense  build  down  through  a 
proxram  of  reinvestment  of  defense  re- 
sources that 

(A)  promotes  economic  growth  in  hl^h- 
v/HKe.  hlKh-technoloK.V  industries  and  pre- 
serves the  industrial  and  technical  skill 
base; 

(B)  bolsters  the  national  technology  base. 
IncludinM  support  and  exploitation  of  critical 
technologies  with  both  military  and  civilian 
application: 

(C)  supports  retraining  of  separated  mili- 
tary, defense  civilian,  and  defen.se  industrial 
personnel  for  Jobs  in  activities  important  to 
national  economic  >rrowth; 

(D)  assists  those  activities  belne  under- 
taken at  the  State  and  local  level  to  support 
defen.se  economic  adjustment  and  diver- 
sification efforts; 

(E)  provides  direct  support  to  small  busi- 
nesses adversely  affected  by  the  defense 
build-down;  and 

(F)  builds  on  e.\istlnK  Fedeial  programs  In 
this  area. 

(8)  The  Department  of  Defen.se  should  as- 
sume a  leaifiUK'  role  in  the  development  of  a 
lonK-ranne  plan  of  action  to  preserve  mili- 
tarily critical  technoloBies  and  skills  e.ssen- 
tlal  for  national  security. 

(9)  Such  a  defense  reinvestment  program 
complements  the  traditional  role  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defen.se  to  provide  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States. 

(10)  The  breadth  and  scope  of  the  loiik'-term 
economic  problems  resultln^j  from  the  draw- 
down over  the  ne.xt  five  fiscal  yeai-s  In  the 
Department  of  Defen.se  budget  will  iwiuire 
continued  Federal  novernment  Involvment, 
parth  ularlv  on  the  part  of  other  Federal 
iwjencies  which  traditionally  have  expertise 
rflndti!'  to  such  ecoiiomii'  I'roblems, 

III  1  I    \l  I      IMIM  I  Ml  N  I  \l  ION 
-sH  .  llill.Vl  IIIUHIAMIO.N  (!!•  .VfritoritlAIIiiNs. 

There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  .Secretary  of  D(^fense  lor  lis(  al 
year  1993  the  sum  of  $1,000,000,000  for  defense 
reinvestment  programs  authorized  by  this 
title.  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  pre- 
ceding senfr-ii.  r  <h;\\]  r.-m.iin  ;iv.iii;it>!p  'mtt! 
expeildi 

SEC.  410-.!     lUlrl.M    HI-  U  KMIS  \l  ION    H>     I  H  I-     l>l 
lU:!  rUKOK  OMH. 

(ai  RWiiiUKviKM  Miu  l)i,'n';KMiNA'ri()N.  No 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thorization In  section  4101  may  be  obllnated 
for  any  proKiam  established  by  a  provision  of 
this  title  unless  expenditures  for  that  pro- 
uram  have  been  determined  by  the  Director 
ol  the  Office  of  Management  and  UudMet  to 
be  counted  against  the  delen.si!  cateKory  of 
the  discretionary  spendlim  limits  for  fiscal 
year  1993  (as  defined  In  sei  tion  601(a)(2)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974)  for 
purposes  of  part  C  of  the  Balanced  Biul^et 
and  EmerKency  Deficit  Control  Act  ot  1986. 

(b)  EKrKCT  ON  Ai'i'UDi'UbX'rioNs  kou  Pmi- 
ciiAMs  Not  CoUNTKi)  Ac.AiNST  DkI'KN.sk  Cvr- 
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KGonv  Any  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1993  for  a  program  established  by  this 
title  that  is  determined  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Manattetiient.  and  Bud>;et  under 
subsection  (a)  not  to  lie  counted  against  the 
defense  category  (as  des(  rlbed  In  that  sub 
section)  shall  be  leallocated  to  the  proK^iams 
under  this  title  that  are  counted  axainst  the 
defense  cateuory.  The  allocation  of  all  such 
amounts  shall  l)e  made  on  a  proportionate 
basis  so  that  the  fundi um  levels,  relative  to 
each  other,  of  pronrams  under  this  title  that 
are  counted  against  the  defense  latenoiy 
shall  be  the  same  as  If  the  amounts  allocated 
had  reverted  to  the  Treasury. 

sK       II  0.1     A.--SISI  AST   SKCHKTAHY   OK   DFKFNSK 
hoU  HI-  INVhslMt^V  I 

;ai        IIISUINAIION        ( u-         .A.^.-^lsi  xNl         .-111 

KKi'Aitv.  DurliiK'  the  five-year  ix>riod  be^in- 
nlnK  on  October  I.  1992.  there  may  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reinvest- 
ment, appointed  from  civilian  life  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advise  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Assistant  Secretary 
appointed  under  this  sub.sectlon  shall  lie  in 
addition  to  the  .^.ssistant  Seciet^ities  of  De- 
fen.se authorized  by  section  136  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  St'l'IOKVl.SION  ANII  CllORDlNATlON  OK  Al)- 
.iL'.s-i-MKNT  ArnvrriKS.  The  principal  duty  of 
the  A.sslstJint  Secretary  shall  be  the  overall 
supervision  of  the  Implementation  of  eco- 
nomic reinvestment,  adjustment,  and  re- 
tralniUK  activities  undertaken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  connection  with  the 
redeployment  and  reutillzatloii  of  defense  re- 
.sources  followinn  reductions  in  military  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  activities.  The  Assist- 
ant Secietary  shall  be  the  pilnclpal  advl.ser 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  re«ardliiu  such 
reinvestment,  adjustment,  and  retrainint;  ac- 
tivities. The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  co- 
ordinate the  economic  reinvestment,  adjust- 
ment, edutatlon.  an>l  retraiiiinM  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Defen.se  with  those  of 
other  Federal  atjencles. 

(c)  Ri;si'()Nsii(ii,rrY  kdh  Okkickok  Economic 
Ali.ll's'l'.\iKN'l'.  -The  Assistant  Secretary  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  o|HMatlon  of  the  Olfiie 
of  Economl(  Adjustment  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Includini;  the  activities  of  the  Of- 
fice under  section  2391(b)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  a.ssist  Stale  and  loi  al  uov- 
ernments  to  plan  and  cairy  out  lommunity 
adjustment  and  economic  diversification 
piOKiams.  The  director  of  the  Office  shall 
serve  as  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defen.se  for  Reinvestment. 

(dl  As.SlCNMKNT  OK  FU.Mt'lMON.S  W'HKN  POSI- 
TION Nor  FlI.I.KI).  If  the  position  of  Assist- 
ant .Secretai.v  of  Defen.se  for  Reinvestment  Is 
not  filled,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pro- 
vide that  the  functions  and  duties  assitjned 
by  this  Act  to  that  Assistant  Secretary  shall 
be  peifoiined  by  an  offUer  in  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  whose  appointment 
was  made  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  ol  the  Senate. 

(el  CoMI'i;NSA'noN.  The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Reinvestment  shall, 
subject  to  the  availability  of  appropriations, 
be  paid  al  the  rate  ol  basic  pay  payable  for 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  ."xUS  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

SEr.  4IIM  (  ol  I  1  (  I  ION  \MI  I  -~1  o)  IM  oltM  \ 
I  ION  1(H.\HIIIN(.  lilMN^k  HI  IN 
\  I  •~IMhN  1 

(ai  fdi.i.rci  |ii\.  'I'tic  .Xssi.'-l.im  Scciclai.v 
of  Defense  for  Reinvestment  shall  collect 
and  analyze  on  an  annual  basis  Information 
renardlnn  the  effect  of  chann^s  In  defense 
spending  on  the  economy  of  the  United 
States.  IncUulinK  the  effect  of  these  changes 
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on  specific  types  of  defense  and  civilian  in- 
dustries and  on  particular  renions  of  the 
United  .States. 

(b)  UsK.  The  Assistant  .Secretary  shall  use 
the  information  collected  under  subsection 
(a)  to  advise  the  Secietary  of  Defense  rcjfard- 
iiuf.  and  improve  the  operation  of.  economic 
reinvestment,  adjustment,  and  retraining  ac- 
tivities undertaken  by  the  Department  of 
Defen.se  in  response  to  changes  in  defense 
spend inn. 
SKC    iio->  I  n\(;  i{.\nt;k  plans  ok  .nction  for 

N  \llO\Al.  NKKDS 

mi  l,iiM;l<A.\(,i-.  I'l.AN.-s.  Tin-  ,-\ssi,--l,ini 
Secreliiry  of  Defen.se  for  Reinvestment  shall 
survey  the  resources  and  national  security 
requirements  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  shall  develop  a  loiiR-raiiRe  plan  to  pre- 
serve the  critical  national  industrial  and 
technoloKlcal  skill  ba.se.  with  attention  to 
the  security  problem  of  respondinK  as  a  na- 
tion to  unforeseen  military  threats.  The  plan 
shall  report  on  the  prosi)ects  of  usIhk  defense 
resources  to  address  national  needs  of  the 
United  States  by  includliiK  the  following: 

(1)  A  loni?-rant4e  plan  for  tochnolot;y  devel- 
opment and  model  demonstration  facilities 
for  environmental  restoration  and  waste 
manaMement. 

(2)  A  loiiK-ranKe  national  transportation 
plan  to  develop  advanced  technology  to 
caiiy  out  transportation  projects  that  are 
militjirily  critical. 

(3)  A  lont^-rauKe  national  energy  plan  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  eneiHy  independ- 
ence, availability,  and  environmentiil  com- 
patibility. 

(4 1  A  loiiK-ranKe  national  communications 
networkintf  plan. 

(b)  Consultation.  -To  develop  the  lonR- 
raiiMe  plans  required  by  this  section,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  shall  consult,  as  appro- 
priate, with  the  Office  of  Science  Technology 
Policy,  the  Sccretaiy  of  Commerce,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
AMency.  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportiitlon.  and  suih  other 
Federal  officials  as  may  be  appropriate. 

(c)  lN-|-i:ui.vi  Rkihjivt.  -Not  later  than  six 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Assistant  Secrelar.v  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  leKardiiiK  the  protsress  made  on  devel- 
oping the  lonK-raiiKC  plans  required  b.y  this 
s-octlon. 

■-K       llllii     t^SI  \m  ISIIMFM    OK    A   (  KNTFH    KOH 
lllh    Ml  l)>    OK  DKKKN.SK   K(  ONOMK 
.MMISIMKM        WimiN        IIIK       NA 
IIONAI,  DKKKNSK  IM\KI(.'S|IA 

(a I  Es'TAMl,l.sii.\ii:.N-T  Kkcjiikkij.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  establish  within  the 
National  Defense  University  a  Defense  Eco- 
nomic Adjustment  Center  for  the  study  of  is- 
sues related  to  the  conversion  and  reutiliza- 
tion  of  defense  personnel,  resources,  and  fa- 
cilities. The  Center  shall  be  affiliated  with 
the  Industrial  ColleH:e  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  the  Institute  for  National  .Strategic 
Studies  of  the  National  Defense  Uiiiveisity 
and  the  activities  of  the  Center  shall  be  inle- 
Kiaied  with  existing:  activities  an<l  studies 
renardlim  ac(iuisition.  mobilization,  the  de- 
fen.se Industrial  basi?.  and  reconstitution. 

lb)  Phimaijy  Ri;.si'onsiuii,ttii:s.  In  con- 
ducting studies  of  economic  conversion,  the 
Center  shall  focus  on  the  development  of  de- 
fense economic  adjustment  methods  and  the 
technical  assistance  nece.s.sary  to  Implement 
the.se  methods.  In  accordance  with  proce- 
dures established  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Center  shall  coordinate  its  activi- 
ties with  other  education  and  training!:  ele- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Defense  that  the 


Secretary  may  establish  or  assign  to  assist 
in  the  defense  conversion  effort. 

(C)    PHOVISION    OK    INKOKMATION;    PROMOTION 

OK  CooKKKATioN.    The  Center  shall 

(1)  develop  and  provide  information  rexard- 
liiK  the  conversion  of  defense-related  indus- 
tries toward  operations  for  the  nondelon.se 
economy  and  the  retraining  of  defense  work- 
ers, includinn  fundiiiM  resources  and  Federal 
proMiams  available  to  support  economic  ad- 
justment and  conversion;  and 

(2)  facilitate  the  cooperation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  with  other  entities  involved 
in  defense  economic  adjustment  and  transi- 
tion, such  as  institutions  of  hiKher  edu- 
cation, private  defense  contractors,  and 
othei-  Federal  agencies. 

(d)  S'TAKK  AND  FACI1.TTIK..S.  -The  Staff  and 
facilities  of  the  Center  shall  be  provided 
usinn  funds  made  available  under  subsection 
(i).  Upon  the  re(iuest  of  the  Secret;ir.v  of  De- 
fense, the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  inay  de- 
tail, on  a  reimbursable  basis,  personnel  of 
the  agency  to  serve  on  the  staff  of  the  Cen- 
ter. 

(e)  Othkk  SKiiViCKs.--(l)  The  Center  may 
make  office  space  available  to  personnel  of 
universities  and  defense  contractors  Invited 
to  participate  in  defense  economic  adjust- 
ment activities  of  the  center. 

(2)  To  the  extent  personnel  are  detailed  to 
the  Center  with  the  requisite  expertise,  the 
Center  shall  collect  and  make  available  in- 
formation ret^^ardiiiK  job  trainiiiM  re.sources 
and  community  pronrams  to  lacilitate  the 
reemployment  of  displaced  defense  workers. 

(f)  ADDTTIONAI,  CKN'TKHS  AND  CoNVKIJSION 
Ac'TlVTTlKS.-  The  Secretiiry  of  Defen.se  shall 
establish  additional  Defense  Economic  Ad 
justment  Centers  or  similar  entities  within 
the  eduiational  and  training  structure  of  the 
Dep.Titment  of  Defense  or  shall  a.ssiijn  addi- 
tional economic  conversion  functions  to  ex- 
istlnj,'^  orsaniziitions  within  such  structure  as 
may  be  neces.sary  to  assist  the  Center  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (a).  These  addi- 
tional functions  may  include  the  provision  of 
training  and  technical  assistance  to  imple- 
ment economic  adjustment  methods  devel- 
oped by  the  Center. 

(K)  TiMK  Koit  Es'TAUbLSHMKNT.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Defen.se  shall  — 

(1)  establish  the  Center  not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act:  and 

(2)  take  such  additional  measures  as  may 
be  required  by  subsection  tf)  not  later  than 
120  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
!  his  Act. 

(h)  Rkt'oht  on  IMI'I.KMKNTATION.— Not  later 
than  180  <lays  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  Contfiess  a  report  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  section. 

(I)  Funding  kou  Fiscal  Ykah  1993.  Of  the 
amount  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Defen.se  under  section  4101  for  fiscal  year  1993 
for  defense  reinvestment  piotjrams.  0.2  per- 
cent shall  be  made  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  carry  out  this  section. 
11  n  K  XI. II  — DKKKNSK  I  K(  HNOI.(>(;V  AM) 
INDl  SIRIAI.  Sri'POKl    I'KOt.UAMS 

SK(       l.'lll      IIKKKNSK    Dl  Al.  I  SK    ( Kl  I  U  Al      I  K(  II 
NOI.Ot.^   (  ON.SOKIIl  M  l>KO(.H.\M 

(a)  In  Gknkual.  ili  Chapter  150  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code  is  amended  bv  addint;  at 
the  end  the  following  new  sectini 

"« '2,5'27.   Defense  dual-use  critical   tcchnidoj;> 
(■(insorliiiiii  projirani 

111!   K.-si  Aili.ir^h.Mi-.N  J    OK   PUOGIiAM.      (ll  The 

Secretary  of  Defense  shall  carr.y  out  a  pro- 
Mi'am  under  this  section  to  encoui-awre  the  de- 
velopment and  application  of  dual-use  criti- 
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cal  technologies  throuKh  projects  carried  out 
(in  the  case  of  any  such  technology)  in  co- 
operation with  a  consortium  of  commercial 
firms  that  have  expertise  and  experience 
with  that  technology.  The  pronram  under 
this  section  shall  be  known  as  the  'dual-use 
critical  technolony  consortium  program'. 
The  Koal  of  the  pronram  shall  be  to  encour- 
ane  the  maintenance  of  a  responsive  defense 
technolOMy  ba.se  that  can  rapidl.v  adapt  and 
exploit  advances  in  commercial  technology. 

"(2)  Projects  which  shall  be  carried  out  in 
cooperation  with  consortia  under  this  set  - 
tlon  shall  include  projects  in  the  following 
areas  or  on  technoloKies  that  are  otherwise 
suitable  to  the  tfoal  of  the  dual-u-se  critical 
technology  consortium  proiciam- 

"(A I  DiMital  communications  and  process- 
Inn  methods. 

•'(Bl  Optical  electronics. 

"(C)  Ll(;hiweiRht.  low-clearance  multipas- 
sentier  ground  vehicles. 

■•(D)  Advanced  materials. 

"(E)  Interferrometric  synthetic  apature 
radar  technology. 

"(F)  Electrical  propulsion  of  KTOund  vehi- 
cles lor  reduced  siHnature  eml.ssion. 

•(G)  Marine  biotechnology. 

•iH)  Environmentally  compliant  manufai  - 
lurlnt!  technologies  in  the  production  of 
computers  and  other  items  for  both  military 
and  commercial  use  as  may  be  identified  by 
the  consortium. 

"(I)  Fuel  cell  and  hlKh-density  energ.V  stor- 
age. 

"(J)  Unexploded  ordnance  disposal  tech- 
nology. 

••(K)  Microchip  Module  integration. 

••(Ll  Robotics  application  to  defense  envi- 
ronmental restoration  activities. 

••(b)  IDKNTIKICATION  OK  QUALIKVINC  CONSOli- 

TiA.  -A  consortium  of  commercial  firms  that 
desires  to  particip.ate  in  the  dual-use  critical 
technology  consortium  program  shall  apply 
to  the  Se(;retary  of  Defense  for  such  partici- 
pation. The  Secretary  shall  establish  criteria 
for  the  .selection  of  consortia  under  the  pro- 
gram. Among  the  criteria  for  .selection  shall 
be  requirements  that — 

"(1)  the  consortium  encourage  i^epresenia- 
tion  of  small  business  concerns; 

"(2)  the  con.sortium  be  composed  only  of 
United  States  firms  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(j);  and 

■•(3)  firms  in  the  con.sortium.  in  .selecting 
personnel  to  work  on  projects  under  the  pro- 
gran  .shall  give  preference  to  former  and  re- 
tired members  of  the  armed  forces,  to  former 
Department  of  Defense  employees,  .and  to 
former  defense  industry  employees,  who  are 
separated  or  displaced  due  to  reductions  in 
defense  spending  or  closure  or  realignment 
of  military  installations. 

•IC)  DOD  ACUKKMKNT  WITH  SKLKCTKl)  C()N- 

.soK'TiUM.  -The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  consortium  selected  for 
purposes  of  the  program  for  a  particular 
dual-use  critical  technology.  The  agreement 
shall  include  a  requirement  that  the  costs  of 
an.v  project  undertaken  under  the  program 
shall  lie  shared  by  the  consortium  and  the 
Department  of  Defen.se  in  an  equitable  man- 
ner, as  determined  by  Ihe  Secretar.v  of  De- 
fense (with  the  share  of  the  costs  allocated 
to  the  consoillum  to  l)e  not  in  exce.ss  of  50 
peicent  of  the  costs  of  t he  program ). 

'(d)  DARPA.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  carry  out  ihe  dual-use  critical  tech- 
nology consortium  program  through  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Advance  Re.seaich 
Projects  Agency,  in  consultation  with  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reinvest- 
ment ami  the  National  Institute  of  Stand- 
ards and  Technology.    In   carrying  out  the 
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prouram.  the  Dirooloi-  shall  eonsiilt  with  ap- 
propriate olfii.'ials  in  the  Detjartmeiit  of 
Coninieite.  includiiiK  partii  ularly  olfitials 
with  lesjxjiisiliilitios  relatiim'  to  tethnolow.v 
ili'velopmonl  and  explollalioii. 

■•(ei  Usi-:  ()!■  l)()l)  l.AH.s,  The  Senctaiy  ol 
Dofense  shall  make  available,  as  appropriate 
lor  the  work  to  he  perloiuieil  by  i'a<h  LOiisor- 
tiuiii.  ("(luipnieiit  anil  facilities  of  Depsut- 
inent  of  Defense  laboratories  (incluilinK  the 
scientists  and  eimineers  at  those  lalwjia 
loriesi  to  a  consortium  recognized  under  this 
section  for  purposes  of  any  project  that  is 
appioved  by  the  Secietary  for  the  develop- 
ment and  exploitation  of  that  tcchnoloKy. 
The  consortium  involved  in  a  particular 
pro.iect  shall  select  the  laboratoiy  at  which 
the  project  will  be  carried  out.  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Uefense. 

■(fl  C(><)l{l)lNAri()N    Willi    STAIK    AND    LirAI. 

(inviniNMIlNT  ACKNTlK.s.  Before  a  projet  t  is 
( arried  out  at  a  lalxiratory.  the  Secretary 
and  the  consortium  shall  consult  with  appro- 
priate State  and  local  government  agencies 
with  responsibilities  relatjlit,'  to  technology 
ilevelopment  and  exploitation. 

•'(K)  TKCHNOIOCV  DthKL'SION  Til  iMllI.srilY. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  encourage  a 
( onsortium  that  is  recognized  under  the  pro 
uram  and  that  carries  out  Joint  projects  with 
Depaitmeiit  of  Defense  laboiatories  foi-  the 
development  and  exploitation  of  a  dual-u.se 
critical  technolowv  to  conduct  activities  (In- 
cludlnt,'  periodic  industry  conferences)  lo 
piovide  for  the  diffusion  to  United  States 
fiiiJis  of  the  results  of  such  projects. 

•■(h)  C()()){i)iNArii)N  Willi  OriiKii  PUD- 
CHAMS.  The  Secretary  of  Defen.se  shall  ad 
minister  the  dual-use  ciitlcal  technology 
consortium  program  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  other  related  Depaitment  of  Defense 
programs,  including  the  SKMATKCH  pro- 
mam  iiiid  the  programs  under  this  chapter 
and  chapter  119.  The  Secret^iry  may  not  re- 
duce activities  under  tho.se  programs  by  rea- 
son of  the  establishment  of  the  dual-use  crit- 
ical technology  consortium  pro>;ram. 

■(i)  KliNDlNC.  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  piovide  that  funds  available  for  any  fis- 
cal year  for  Department  of  Defen.se  labora- 
tories shall  be  available  for  projects  under 
the  dual-use  critical  technolony  consortium 
proi4iam  in  a  total  amount  not  to  e.xceed  n 
pen  eiit  for  fiscal  year  199:{  and  10  [HMcent  for 
each  subseiiuent  fiscal  years  of  the  totjil 
amount  of  funds  available  for  that  fi.scnl 
year  for  those  laboratories. 

■•(J)  Rkgui.ations.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  prescribe  renulatlons  for  the 
dual-use  critical  technology  consortium  pro- 
mam. 

••(ki  Dkkimtions.  In  this  section,  the 
term  Uiiited  States  firm'  means  a  conipany 
or  other  business  entity  that  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  (;ommeri:e) 

■•(1)  conducts  the  preponderant  level  of  its 
research,  development.  ennineeiinK.  and 
manufacturing  activities  In  the  United 
states:  and 

■■(2)  is  a  company  or  other  business  entity 
the  majority  ownership  or  control  of  which 
IS  by  United  States  citizens.  '. 

i2»  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beuinniiiK  of 
such  chapter  is  amended   by   adding   at    the 
end  the  folUiwinn  new  item: 
•  2.')27     Deli-nse   dual  use   critiial    technolouy 
consortium  program.". 

(b)  Fiscal  Ykah  1993  Funding.  Of  the 
amount  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Defen.se  under  section  4101  for  fiscal  year  1993 
for  defen.se  reinvestment  programs,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  obligate  1,S  percent 
for  the  purpo.se  of  projects  under  the  dual- 
use  critical  technoloK.v  consortium  proKram 
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established  by  section  2527  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  as  added  by  sult.sectlon  (a).  For 
fisial  year  1993,  the  maximum  amount  sp<v'i- 
fietl  under  subsection  (i)  of  such  section  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  made  available  tor 
the  prouram  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. 

(C)    Dt'.ADI.INK    K)K    IMIM.KMKNTINO    RKOIJI.A- 

TIONS.  Regulations  for  the  administration 
of  such  prouram  shall  be  prescnijed  under 
subsection  (J)  of  such  section  not  later  than 
90  days  alter  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(d)  Kl-'Kl'ICTlVK  Datk.  Section  2527  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  sub- 
.seclioii  f.ii.  -h.Ul  t.ikc  cftc.  T  (,r,  n.tnt,rT  I. 
199.' 

SKC.     IJiJJ.    1)1-HN--I      IMI1MI1<><.>     |-\||S-.|nN 
ri<(  i<  .l(  \M 

(ai   In  llKN  rtlon  2517  of  title   10. 

United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  followinu  new  subset  tion; 

•'(C)  D<1D  TKtHNDI.llUY  K.XTKNSKIN  PKO- 
CKAM.-  (1)(A)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
carry  out  a  program  in  the  Depaitment  of 
Defen.se  to  facilitate  acce.ss  by  quatlfyinM 
firms  (particularly  small  business  firms)  to 
information  and  manufacturing  processes 
and  technolo«ies  developed  and  used  by  the 
De|.)artment  of  Defense  that  have  potential 
for  both  military  and  commercial  api)lica- 
tion.  The  proKiam  shall  be  known  as  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Tet  hnolouy  Kxtension 
Prouram. 

•■(B)  The  Koals  of  the  prouram  shall  be 

"(i)  to  encouiaue  the  maintenance  of  a  via- 
ble defen.se  supplier  base  consistinu  of  diver- 
sified small-  and  mediurttsized  buslnes.ses; 

■■(11)  to  encouiaue  modernization  throuuh 
the  extension  of  technolouy  and  Information 
developed  and  used  by  the  Depaitment  of  Ue- 
fense in  Older  to  modernize  manufacturinu 
processes  of  small-  and  meilium  si-zed  busi- 
ne.sses  as  a  means  of  improvinu  efficiency: 
and 

•■(Hi)  to  assist  those  defen.se  suppliei^s  that 
may  need  to  seek  alternative  markets  due  to 
defen.se  builuet  reductions  and  prouram  ter- 
minations. 

••(2)  The  SccretAry  shall  identify  those 
processes  and  technolouies  developed  by  the 
IJepartment  of  Defense  that  have  potential 
for  both  military  anil  commercial  applica- 
tion and  that  are  otherwise  appropriate  for 
inclusion  In  the  technolouy  extension  pro- 
uram under  this  section.  For  purposes  of  the 
prouram  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
ma.v  piovide  (|ualifyinu  firms 

'■(A  I  assistance  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
provided  by  State,  local  and  university  tech- 
nolou.v  extension  services,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary: 

"(B)  counselintr  services  on  market  devel- 
opment and  other  business  practices  to  pro- 
mote diversification; 

'•(C)  acce.ss  to  manufacturitiK:  and  traininu 
fttctlttles  of  the  Dejiartment  of  Defense  for 
the  purpose  of  technolouy  diffusion: 

••|D)  acce.ss  to  technolouies  developed  by 
Department  of  Defense  that  would  have  com- 
mercial application: 

•'(E)  access  to  the  Uefense  Technolou.v  In- 
formation Network:  and 

"(F)  urants  for  the  construction  or  renova- 
tion of  facilities  for  manufacturinR  tech- 
nolouy transfer  centers. 

"(3)  The  expansion  of  technolou.v  and  man- 
ufacturinu: extension  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorized  by  this  sub- 
.section  shall  incluile  the  followinu 

"(A)  Computer-aided  aciiuisitioii  and  louis- 
tlcs  support. 

"(Bi  Production  modelinu  and  simulation 
of  piototypes. 
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••(C)  Flexible  computer-aided  manufactur- 
inu. 

"(D)  Product  data  ex<:hanue  specifications. 

"(K)  Concurrent  enuincerinu. 

•'(F)  Rapid  acquisition  of  manufactured 
parts. 

"(4)  A  firm  is  a  (|ualifyinu  firm  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  prouram  under  this  suljsection  if 
the  firm  is  a  United  States  firm  that 

••(A)  is  a  supplier  to  the  Department  of  Dc 
feiise   under  a   covered   defense   contiact  or 
subconlrai  t:  or 

•'(Bi  is  a  firm  that  has  been,  or  is  threat- 
ened to  be.  substiintially  and  seriously  af- 
fected (as  defined  in  parauiaph  (7)i  by 

"(i)  the  closure  of  a  military  installation: 

"(ii)  the  termination  of  a  covered  defense 
contract  or  subcontract:  or 

■•(liii  reductions  in  defen.se  spendinu. 

•(5)  The  prouram  under  this  subset  t  ion 
shall  Ije  carried  out  throuuh  the  Director  of 
Defen.se  Research  and  F'.nuineerinu.  in  con- 
sultation awl  coordination  with  the  Director 
of  the  f)lfice  of  Small  and  Disadvantaue<l 
Business  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
There  shall  be  established  under  the  Director 
a  separate  office  to  be  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  prouram. 

••(6i  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
uram under  this  subsection  in  coordination 
with  maiiufaiturinu.  technolouy.  and  indus- 
trial extension  service  prourams  operated  by 
Slates  and  universities  across  the  United 
States  and  in  coordination  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

••(7)  In  this  subsection: 

"(A I  The  term  'substantially  and  seriously 
affected',  with  respect  to  a  business  firm, 
means  a  firm  that 

••(i)  held  a  covered  contract  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  covered  subcontract 
before  a  reduction  In  the  defense  buduet;  . 

"(ill  experiences  a  reduction,  or  the  threat 
of  a  reduction,  of 

"(I)  25  percent  or  more  in  .sales  or  produc- 
tion: or 

"(II)  80  percent  or  more  of  the  workforce  of 
such  firm  in  an.v  division  of  such  firm  or  at 
any  plant  or  other  facility  of  such  firm:  and 

•■(Hi)  establishes,  by  evidence,  that  the  re- 
duitions  referred  to  in  clause  di)  occurred  as 
a  direct  result  of  a  reduction  in  the  defense 
buduet. 

"(B)  The  term  'coveretl  contract  or  sub- 
contract' means 

■■(i)  a  covered  contract  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  an  amount  not  less  than 
$100,000  (without  reuard  to  the  date  on  which 
the  contract  was  awarded):  and 

"(ii)  a  subcontract  which— 

••(I)  is  entered  into  in  connection  with  a 
contrai;t  described  in  clause  lii  (without  re- 
uard  to  the  effective  dale  of  the  sub- 
contract): and 

■■(III  is  in  an  amount  not  less  than 
$50,000.". 

(b)  Tkchnicai,  Amiinhmknts.  Such  section 
is  further  amended- 

(li    in    sub.section    la).    by    in.sertinu    "IM- 

I'UOVKMKNT  m-  THK   SUirriKK    DlOKKNSI';   INDU.S- 

TKY.-"  after  "(a)":  and 
(2)  in  sub.section  (b),  by  insertinu  "SuiM'oirr 

(IK      NllN-D<)D      MANUKAC-rUKINC.      EXTKNSION 

PiiiMiKA'vis.    •'  after  "(b)". 

(ci  Ki-i'KrnvK  Datk.  -The  Secretary  of  De- 
lense  may  not  carry  out  the  Department  of 
Defense  Technology  Kxtension  prouram  au- 
thorized by  sub.section  (c)  of  set  tioii  '2517  of 
title  10,  United  Slates  Code,  as  added  by  sub- 
section (al,  before  October  1,  1992. 

(d)  Rkgui,AII<)N,s.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
feii.se  shall  prescribe  reuulatlons  for  such 
prouram.  Such  reuulations  shall  be  pre- 
scrllied  not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


■Junr  -l.   hn)2 
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le)  FiNDiNC  KOK  Fiscal  'Vkah  1993.  -Of  the 
amount  appropriated  lo  the  Department  of 
Defense  under  section  4101  for  fiscal  year  1993 
for  ilefense  reinvestment  prourams  2.5  per- 
cent shall  be  made  available  for  the  prouram 
authorized  by  .section  '2517(c)  of  title  10,  Unit- 
p<l  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsection  lai. 

■-M  Ijnl  llfH^SvK  SM.M  I.  Kt  SINESS  .\SSIST- 
\M  t  \M1  I)l\mSIH(  AIION  I'KO- 
*.H.,V.M. 

la)  In  Gf.nkrai..  -Section  2517  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  section 
4202.  is  further  amended  by  addinu  at  the  end 
the  followinu  new  subsection: 

•id I  Smai.i,  Blsinks.s  As.sistanck  and  Di- 
VKHSIKICATION.  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  carry  out  a  prouram  to  proviue  small 
business  defense  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors with  access  to  .services  that  would  en- 
able them  to  develop  new  products  and  at- 
tain the  technical  support  needed  to  brinu 
those  new  products  to  market.  The  uoal  of 
the  prouram  shall  be  to  encouiaue  the  main- 
tenance of  a  viable  defense  supplier  ba.se  con- 
sistinu of  diversified  small  busines.ses. 

■•(2)  The  prouram  shall  provide  the  follow- 
inu services  or  alternative  services  that  sup- 
port the  uoal  of  the  prouram: 

•'(A)  Access  to  a  national  network  of  sci- 
entists and  enuineers  that  can  help  minimize 
technical  ilsk.  a.ssist  in  makinu  belter  tech- 
nical decisions,  and  help  in  solvinu  technical 
problems. 

•'(B)  Access  to  the  world's  technical  and 
marketinu  literature  throuuh  an  interactive 
process  that  enables  the  small  busine.ss  firm 
to  work  jointly  with  a  searchinu  expert  in 
findinu  the  needed  print  material. 

••(C)  Acce.ss  to  A  vendor  service  enablinu 
ready  identification  of  suppliers,  joint  ven- 
ture partners,  subcontractors,  and  other  re- 
lated business  firms. 

••(D)  Access  to  information  on  other 
sources  of  assistance  (such  as  Manufacturinu 
Technolouy  Centers,  Small  Busine.^s  Devel- 
opment Centers,  and  Procurement  Technical 
Assistance  Centers)  and  to  information  on 
technolouies  and  products  that  have  been  de- 
veloped with  Federal  funds.  ". 

lb)  Funding  iok  Fiscal  \v..\\\.  1993.  Of  the 
amount  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  under  section  4101  for  fiscal  year  1993 
for  defense  reinvestment  prourams.  1  percent 
shall  be  made  available  for  the  prouram  au- 
thorized by  section  2517(il)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a). 

»K  i.'Oi  K\I'\NSI()V  OK  SM.M  I  Ttt  SINKSS  two 
\  \lln\  HtSt  \l((  11  SlllH  KKOCRAM 
HIK  lltttNSt  UtSKAUtll  .V.M)  UL 
\  h  I  (ll'NU  M     \<    I  l\  I  I  Its. 

la)  Extl:..-.-:.  ■■■    I'. •     ■    Phogham,- 

Subject  to  subsection  (h).  the  Small  Business 
Innovation  Research  Prouram  shall  apply  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  lincludinu  the 
military  depaiiments)  as  if  the  date  speci- 
fied in  section  5  of  the  Small  Business  Inno- 
vation Development  Act  of  1982  1 15  U.S.C.  638 
note  I  for  the  repeal  of  such  prouram  was  Oc- 
tober 1.  2000  (rather  than  October  1.  1993). 

ibl  KKI'K.AI.  OK  EXCI.l'SION  UK  C'KHl'AIN  DOD 
H&D  ACTIviriKS. -Subsection  (eld)  of  section 
9  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  638)  Is 
amended  by  strikinu  out  "except  that  for  the 
Department  of  Defense"  and  all  that  follows 
throuuh  -development,  and  ". 

Id  RKI'KAI.  i)K  EXCLISIDN  OK  DOE  Dkkknsk- 
RKI.ATKD  R&D  ACTIVITIK.S.-  Subsection  (f)  of 
such  section  is  amended  - 

il)  by  strikinu  out  'il )"  after  •'if)'":  and 

(2)  bv  strikinu  out  parauiaph  (2i. 

(dl  INCI.I'SION  (>!:■  Ckktain  DOD  iNrKL- 
LiGKNCK  ACTIVITIKS.  Subsectlon  (e)i2i  of 
such  section  is  amended  by  strikinu  out 
•any  auency  within  the  Intelliuence  Commu- 
nity (as  such  term  is  defined  in  section  3.4(fi 


of  Executive  Order  11333  or  its  successor  or- 
ders)" and  insertinu  in  lieu  thereof  "any 
auency  for  which  funds  are  provided  throuuh 
the  National  Foreign  Intelliuence  Prouram 
(as  such  term  is  defined  in  section  3.4(ui  of 
Executive  Order  11333  or  its  succes.sor  or- 
ders)". 

(ei      PKKCKNTAGK     ok      RKytlKKIl      EXPKNDl- 

ri;KK,s  Kou  SBIR  CONTH ACTS.— The  Small 
Business  Innovation  Research  Prouram  shall 
apply  to  the  Department  of  Defense  linclud- 
inu the  military  departments)  as  if  the  per- 
centaue  specified  in  .section  9(f)(1)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  638(f)(1))  with 
respect  to  fiscal  years  after  fiscal  year  1982 
were  2.5  percent  i rather  than  1.25  percent). 

(fl  INCKKASK  IN  ALLOWAULK  AMOUNT  OK 
AWARDS.— The  maximum  amount  of  a  con- 
tract that  the  Department  of  Defense  lin- 
cludinu the  military  departments)  may 
award  under  the  Small  Business  Innovation 
Research  prouram  in  the  first  phase  of  a  par- 
ticular small  business  innovation  research 
prouram  uenerally  should  not  exceed  $75,000. 

(U)  ENCOUKAGKMKNT  OK  CoMMKKCIALI/.AnoN 

Undkk  SBIR  PK().lKcrs.— The  .Small  Business 
Innovation  Research  Prouram  shall  apply  to 
the  Department  of  Defen.se  (includinu  the 
military  departmentsi  by  substitutinu  for 
subparauraphs  (A),  iBi.  and  (C)  of  section 
9(e)(4)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
638ieii4))  the  followinu; 

••(A I  a  first  phase  for  deteimininu.  insofar 
as  possible,  the  scientific  and  technical 
merit  and  feasibility  of  ideas  that  appear  to 
have  commercial  potential  (as  described  in 
subparauraph  (Cl)  and  that  are  submitted 
pursuant  to  SBIR  prouram  solicitations: 

•■(B)  a  .second  phase,  to  further  develop  pio- 
posed  ideas  which  meet  particular  piouram 
needs,  in  which  awards  shall  be  made  based 
on  the  scientific  and  technical  merit  and  fea- 
sibility of  the  idea  as  evidenced  by  the  first 
phase  and  by  uivinu  consideration  to  factors 
relatinu  to  the  commercial  potential  of  the 
idea,  such  as — 

--(i)  whether  or  not  the  idea  is  proposed  by 
a  small  business  concern  that  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  commercial  application  of 
SBIR  research: 

-•(ill  whether  or  not  there  are  commit- 
ments for  contributions  to  second  phase 
fundinu  of  the  idea: 

•■(iii)  whether  or  not  there  are  third  phase, 
follow-on  commitments  for  the  idea:  and 

••(iv)  whether  or  not  the  idea  has  other 
lualities  indicatinu  commercial  potential: 
and 

'■(C)  where  appropriate,  a  third  phase  in 
which  non-Federal  capital  pursues  commer- 
cial applications  of  ihe  research  or  research 
and  development  and  which  may  al.so  involve 
follow-on,  non-SBlR  funded  awrrds  with  a 
Federal  auency  loi  products  or  processes  in- 
tended for  use  by  the  United  Stales  Govern- 
ment and  which  is  a  continuation  of  re.search 
or  research  and  development  that  has  been 
competitively  selected  usinu  peer  review  or 
scientific  review  criteria  established  pursu- 
ant to  subparauraphs  (A)  and  (B).". 

(hi  SBIR  PHOGUAM  DKKINKU.— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  Small  Business  Innova- 
tion Research  Prouram  is  the  prouram  estab- 
lished under  the  followinu  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
638): 

(1)  Parauraphs  (4)  throuuh  (7)  of  sub.section 
(bi. 

i2)  Subsections  (e)  throuuh  (k). 

(i)  Ekkkctivk  DATK.-This  section,  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section,  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1.  1992.  anil  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  fi.scal  years  after  fiscal  year  1992. 
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la)     Fl.SCAL     YKAK     1993     FUNDING. —Of     tile 

amount  appropiiated  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  under  section  4101  for  fiscal  year  1993 
for  defense  reinvestment  prourams.  5  percent 
shall  be  made  available  to  carry  out  section 
2371  of  title  10.  United  States  Code  (relatinu 
to  cooperative  aureements  for  advanced  le- 
search  projects). 

(b)     CONDITION      OK      COOI'KRATIVK      AGRKK- 

MKNTS.  Etc. -Section  2371(bi  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  addinu  at 
the  end  the  followinu  new  parauiaph: 

■•(3)  The  Secretary  shall  require  as  a  condi- 
tion of  a  cooperative  aureement  or  other 
transaction  under  this  section  that  the  other 
party  to  the  aureement  or  transaction,  in  se- 
lectinu  personnel  to  work  on  a  project  for 
which  funds  are  provided  throuuh  such 
aureement  or  transaction,  shall  uive  pref- 
erence to  former  and  retired  members  of  the 
armed  forces,  to  former  Department  of  De- 
fense employees,  and  to  former  defense  in- 
dustry employees,  who  are  separated  or  dis- 
placed due  to  reductions  in  defense  spendinu 
or  closur'"  '"■  >.>•■  mii-'ti,.!,!  nf  mjlitmv  in^ral- 
lations. 

SEC.    4206.     1{LG10.N.\L     UKKL.NSt     ItCH.NULOGY 
CLl'STERS. 

tai  Eh-rAUl.isH.MKNT  < It  PROGRAM.— (1)  Sec- 
tion 2524  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
anieiuied  to  leud  as  follows- 

"«  2.t24.  Rcuional  defcnvt   iithinilnu.\   ilu-iir-.; 
a.ssistance  profe'rani 

••(a)  ESI'AHLISHMKNT  OK  PROGRAM. —The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  conduct  a  pro- 
uram to  provide  assistance  for  the  activities 
of  eliuible  reuional  defense  technolouy  clus- 
ters and  consortia  in  the  United  States.  The 
prouram  shall  be  carried  out  in  consultation 
and  coordination  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. The  uoals  of  the  prouram  shall  be— 

"(1)  to  increa.se  the  availability  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  of  technology  that  en- 
hances national  security;  and 

••(2)  to  preserve  the  defense  industrial  and 
technolouy  base  on  which  the  military  de- 
pends. 

•lb)  El.IGIHI.K  Rkgionai.  Dkkknsk  Ti-xh- 
Noi.oGY  Clustkrs.— A  reuional  technolouy 
cluster  is  eliuible  for  assistance  under  the 
prouram  if— 

"(li  the  purpose  of  the  cluster  is  to  facili- 
tate the  use  of  one  or  more  defense  critical 
technolouies  for  defense  and  cominercial  pur- 
poses by  an  industry  in  the  reuion  served  by 
that  cluster  in  order  to  maintain  within  the 
United  States  industrial  capabilities  that  are 
vital  to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
Slates:  and 

••(2)  the  cluster  meets  the  other  require- 
ments of  this  .section. 

••(c)  PiuxjRAM  Pakticii'an'I's.- (li  The  par- 
ticipants in  a  teuional  defense  technolouy 
clu.ster  shall  include  eliuible  firms  that  con- 
duct business  in  the  leuion  of  the  United 
States  served  or  to  be  ser\'ed  by  the  cluster 
and  a  sponsoiinu  auency  in  that  reuion.  The 
participants  may  also  include  other  oruani- 
zations  considered  appropriate  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

••(2kAi  A  sponsoring  auency  of  a  cluster 
may  be  any  auency  described  in  subpara- 
uraph (Bi  that,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, provides  ailequate  assurances  that  it 
will-^ 

•■(il  meet  the  financial  requirements  in 
subsection  (e):  and 

••(ill  provide  assistance  in  the  management 
of  the  cluster. 

••(B)  An  agency  referred  to  in  subparauraph 
(A)  is  any  of  the  followinu 

•li)  An  agency  of  a  Slate  or  local  govern- 
ment. 
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••(ii)  A  nonprofit  orKanizatlon  estal>lisheil. 
01'  perfotmini,''  functions,  pursuant  to  an 
aKieenient  enteieil  into  l).v  two  or  more 
States  or  local  Koveinnieiits. 

••<lii)  A  nieniljeisliip  oinanization  in  which 
a  State  or  local  ^oveinnient  is  a  member. 

■•(il)  AC'iiviiiKS  Ai  rn()i(i/.i;i>.  The  a<tivl- 
lies  of  a  duster  may  include  the  followinM' 

■111  Kacilitation  of  the  shaiiuK  of  infoiina- 
tion.  er|uipnient.  personnel,  and  expertise 
amonB  eligible  firms  participating  in  the 
cluster  ami  b.v  such  firms  and  other  sources 
of  labor,  capital,  and  technologic  al  e.xpertise 
in  tlie  rpRion  served  by  the  cluster  when  such 
sharing  will  enhance  the  ability  of  .such 
firms  to  use  a  national  critical  technology 
for  a  commercial  puipose  that  strengthens 
the  (lelense  technology  l)ase  anil  enhances 
national  .security. 

"(2)  Other  activities  ileslnned  to  enhance 
the  decree  of  commuiiii  ation  ami  coUaboia- 
tion  amont;  participants  In  a  cluster  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  produitivity  and 
ability  to  compete  internationally  of  such 
participants. 

■•i;)»  The  joint  provision,  by  participjints  in 
the  cluster  to  other  participants  in  the  clus- 
ter, of  services  that,  as  jointly  determined 
Ijy  the  elinlble  firms  participatiiiK  in  the 
cluster,  will  enhance  directly  the  ability  of 
each  such  firm  to  use  a  national  critical 
technology  for  a  commercial  purpose.  Such 
services  ma.y  Include  the  followinj^ 

"(At  operation  of  eciuipirient  testbed  and 
.scale-up  facilities; 

"(Bi  development,  testing,  and  evaluation 
of  prototypes; 

•(C»  sharinu  of  technical  expertise  relatiiikr 
to  design  and  management; 

'■iD)  dis.seminatlon  of  Information  relating 
to  market  trends  and  technical  advances  In 
materials  and  produ(  tion  e(|uipment: 

"(K)  technical  education  and  woiker  traln- 
liik'; 

■'(Fi  quality  testiiiK  and  standards  certiti- 
cation; 

••lO)  itlentifl<  ation  ami  protiiotion  of  ex- 
port opportunities; 

"iHi  facilitation  of  communication  l)e- 
Iween  manauers  and  workers:  and 

■•(Il  other  services  that  no  such  firm  Is 
likely  to  provide  for  on  its  own. 

■ill  Joint  research  and  development  that 

"(A I  Is  tfeneially  applical)le  to  the  needs  ol 
all  of  the  eliujlile  firms  participatiim  in  the 
duster;  and 

■■(B)  Is  Jointly  deteiiiiined  by  such  firms, 
will  enhance  directly  the  ability  of  such 
firms  to  use  a  national  critiial  lechnolony 
lor  a  commercial  purpose. 

■i.'ii  Subjeit  to  sul)section  ieiC2).  propri- 
etary re.search  and  development  that,  as  de- 
termined by  one  or  more  eligible  firms  pai- 
tUipatim;  in  the  cluster,  will  enham  e  di- 
rectly the  al)lllt,v  of  any  such  lirm  to  apply 
a  national  critical  technolo»;y  lor  a  commer- 
cial purpose. 

■lei  A.ssi.sT.wfi-:  AtmiMiiZKi).  tli  (Tnder 
the  promam.  the  Secretary  may  provide 

■■(Ai  financial  assistance  for  the  activities 
of  a  reulonal  defense  tei-hnolowy  cluster  iln- 
cludim;.  in  the  case  of  n  proposeil  cluster,  the 
establishment  of  such  a  cluster)  in  any 
amount  not  In  excess  ot  50  peicont  of  the 
cost  of  coiuluctiim  such  at  tlvities  lindudliit; 
the  lost  of  establishing  a  proposed  cluster i 
durini;  the  |)<«rlod  covered  by  the  financial 
assistance;  and 

■■(Bi  tei  hnical  n.sslstance  for  the  activities 
land.  In  tin-  case  of  a  proposed  iluster,  the 
establishment!  of  a  cluster  awardeil  financial 
a.ssistame  authorized  tjy  suliparauraph  i  Ai. 

■■i2)  The  Secretary  may  not  provide  tinan 
clal  assistance  under  the  pro;;iiim  loi  con 
struction  of  facilities. 
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••(3)  The  Secretary  may  furnish  assistance 
to  a  reKional  defense  technology  duster 
under  the  pioxram  for  not  more  than  six 
years. 

••(f)  FiNANCiAi,  Contributions  ok  Clustkh 
PakticiI'ants.  -  (1)  The  sponsorlnK^  awency  of 
a  regional  defense  technology  duster  and  the 
eligible  firms  participating^  in  the  cluster 
shall  pay  at  least  50  percent  of  the  total  cost 
incurred  each  year  for  the  activities  of  the 
cluster.  Funds  contributed  for  the  activities 
of  the  cluster  by  institutions  of  hiyher  edu- 
cation or  private,  nonprofit  om'anizations 
participating  in  the  duster  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  funds  contributed  by  the  spon.sorinK 
agency. 

"(2)  If  the  ritfht  to  use  or  licen.se  the  re- 
sults of  any  re.search  and  development  activ- 
ity of  a  cluster  is  limited  by  participants  in 
the  cluster  to  one  oi-  more,  but  le.-^s  than 
half,  of  the  ellKible  firms  particlpatinn  in  the 
cluster,  the  non-Federal  Government  partici- 
pants in  the  cluster  shall  pay  the  total  cost 
incurred  for  such  activity. 

•■(K)  Manac.KMi:nt  PI-an.-A  regional  de- 
fense technology  cluster  shall  operate  under 
a  management  plan  that  includes  provisions 
for  the  eligible  firms  partlcipatiny  In  the 
cluster  to  have  the  primary  responsibility 
for  directing  the  activities  of  the  cluster  and 
to  exercise  that  responsibility  through, 
among  any  other  means,  majority  voting 
membership  of  such  firms  on  the  board  of  di- 
[■ectors  of  the  cluster. 

••(h)     ADMINlSTIiA'llON     HI-      PliOOKAM.— The 

Secretary  shall  pre.scrlbe  tegulations  that,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  apply  the  same  re- 
fiuirements  and  authorities  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  section  as  apply  under  sub- 
.sectlons  (di  and  (e)  of  section  2523  of  this 
title. 

■■(il  SKi.KCTKiN  CKrn;iiiA.  -The  criteria  for 
selection  of  a  cluster  to  receive  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  section  shall  iiidude  the 
following: 

■(1)  The  potential  for  the  activities  of  the 
duster  to  result  In 

■■(A)  increased  availnblllty  of  technology 
for  the  enhancement  of  national  -security; 

■•(B)  increased  international  competitive- 
ness and  productivity  of  eligible  firms  within 
the  region  to  be  served  t)y  the  duster  in  sup- 
port of  the  i;ritical  technology  Imse  on  whit  h 
the  military  depends;  and 

■•(C)  the  emergence  in  such  region  of  new 
firms  that  are  capable  of  applying  dual-use 
critical  technologies. 

■■(2i  The  extent  to  which  the  proposed  ac- 
tivities of  the  cluster  meet  important  com- 
mercial needs  of  eligible  lirms  within  the  re- 
gion to  be  .served  by  the  clustei^  and  the  final- 
ity of  tho.se  activities  for  meeting  such 
needs. 

■i3i  The  potential  for  the  duster  to  Ijc  able 
to  apply  critical  technology  research  and  de- 
velopment supported  or  conduc  ted  by  Fed- 
eral laboratories  ami  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  the  advancement  of  national  se- 
curity interests  of  the  United  States. 

■■(■I)  The  potential  for  the  cluster  to  sus- 
tain Itself  through  suppoit  fiom  industry 
and  other  non-Federal  Government  .sources 
after  the  termination  o{  the  Federal  assist- 
ance piovided  pursuant  to  this  .-section. 

■•(5)  The  level  of  involvement  of  appro- 
priate State  and  local  agencies.  Institutions 
of  hlghei-  education,  and  private,  nonpioflt 
entities  in  the  center. 

■■l6i  The  potential  for  assisting  iwrttcljKit- 
ing  eligible  firms  to  convert  from  defense-re- 
lated production  to  nondefen.se  commercial 
pioductlon. 

■iTi  .Such  othei  criteria  as  the  Secretary 
prescribes. 
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••(I)  Ski.kciion  Rkijuihkmknt.  As  a  condi- 
tion of  providing  assistance  to  a  regional 
cluster  uniler  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
Defen.se  shall  require  firms  participating  in 
the  duster,  in  selecting  personnel,  to  work 
on  projects  for  which  financial  assistance  is 
provided  under  this  .section,  shall  give  pref- 
erence to  former  and  retired  memlieis  of  the 
armed  forces,  to  former  Department  of  De- 
fense emplo.vees.  and  to  former  defense  in- 
dustry employees,  who  are  separated  or  dis- 
placeil  due  to  reductions  in  defense  spending 
or  closure  or  realignment  of  military  instal 
lations.  '. 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
150  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

'2524.  Regional  defense  technology  clusters 
a.ssistance  program.'. 

(b)  Funding. —Of  the  amount  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  under  section 
4101  for  fiscal  year  1993  for  defense  reinvest- 
ment programs.  2.5  percent  shall  be  made 
available  for  the  program  authori-/ed  by  .sec- 
tion 2524  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Dkaiimnk  koh  I.mim.kmkntinc.  Rkgui.a- 
■riON.s.— Regulations  for  the  administration 
of  the  program  authorized  by  section  2.524  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by 
suljsection  lai.  shall  be  prescribed  not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 

I  I  I  I  I  Mill      I  1)1  (    \l  KIN    \Mi    I  Ii  \IMN(. 
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la  )  Pi.Aci  \:!  ■.  ;■  fKi  >r,]i  \m      ,  i  i  i/n,ii.-li"';   .."  w: 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  Ijv 
adding  .It  the  end  th' 
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I(  .1,  In  r  ^  (11    I  liipl"  IV  iiu  Ml   .ts  It  .11  In  Is'   .mi(  s 
lai   Hi.ACKMK.M    i-'MiKJKA.M.     Tne  Secielaiy 
of  Defense  shall  establish  a  program 

■■ill  to  assist  eligible  members  of  the 
armed  forces  after  their  separation  from  ac- 
tive duty  to  obtain 

■■iAi  certification  as  elementary  or  seconil- 
ar.v  sdiool  teachers;  or 

■■(Bi  the  credentials  necessary  to  serve  as 
leac  hers'  aides:  and 

■■(2i  to  facilitate  the  employment  ot  such 
members  by  local  educational  agencies  exix-- 
lieiiclng  a  short^tge  ol  teachei>  or  teachers' 
aides. 

■■(b)   SrAii:s   WITH    Ai.rKHNATivi-:   Ci;in^iKi- 

CATION      RKytlUKMKN'rs      AND     T;;ACHKH      AMI 

Ti;ACHt;K's  Aihk  Shoutaoi;.s.  The  Secietary 
of  Defen.se.  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Kducation.  shall 

■■(1)  conduct  a  survey  of  States  to  identify 
those  Stjrtes  with  alternative  certification 
ie(|uirements  for  teachers: 

■■(2 1  periodically  request  information  from 
Slates  identified  under  paragraph  ill  to  ideii- 
tif.v  local  educational  agencies  in  the.se 
States  that  are  experiencing  a  .shot  t age  of 
qualified  teachers,  in  particulai  a  shortage 
of  science,  mathematics,  or  engineering 
teachers;  and 

■■i3i  |x>riodlcally  re(iuest  information  from 
all  States  to  identify  local  educational  agen- 
cies that  are  experiencing  a  shortage  of 
teachers'  aides. 

■u  I  Kl.lC.IKI.K  MI-;MHKU.S.  (li  Rxi  ept  as  pio- 
vided In  paragraph  (2).  a  meml>er  shall  be  eli- 


gible for  selection  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  participate  in  the  placement  pro- 
gram if  the  member 

■■(A)  during  the  five-year  period  beginning 
on  October  1.  1992.  is  discharged  or  relea.sed 
from  active  duty  after  six  or  more  years  of 
continuous  active  duty  immediately  before 
t  he  discharge  or  release; 

■iBi  has  received  — 

■•(i)  in  the  case  of  a  member  applying  for 
assistance  for  placement  as  an  elementary  or 
secondary  .school  teacher,  a  ijaccalaureate  or 
advanced  degree  from  an  accredited  institu- 
tion of  higher  education;  or 

••(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  member  applying  for 
assistance  for  placement  as  a  teacher's  aide 
in  an  elementary  or  secondary  school,  an  as- 
sociate, baccalaureate,  or  advanced  degree 
from  an  accredited  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation or  a  junior  or  community  college;  and 

■■(C)  .satisfies  such  other  criteria  for  selec- 
tion as  the  Secietary  may  prescribe. 

■■(2)  A  member  who  is  discharged  or  re- 
lea.sed from  service  under  other  than  honor- 
able conditions  shall  not  be  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program. 

•CJ)  The  Secretary  may  accept  an  applica- 
tion from  a  member  who  was  discharge"!  or 
released  from  active  duty  during  the  period 
Ijeginning  on  October  1.  1990.  and  ending  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  if  the 
memljer  otherwise  .satisfies  the  eligibility 
criteria  specified  in  paragraph  (1). 

■•(d)    SKl.KCTION    "K    PAiniCll'ANTS.      (1)   The 

Secretary  of  Defense  shall  select  members  to 
participate  in  the  program  on  the  basis  of 
applications  submitted  to  the  Secretary  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  discharge  or  release  of 
the  memljers  from  active  duty.  In  the  case  of 
members  referred  to  In  subsection  (c)(3i.  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  a  reasonable  time 
period  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section  for  the  submission  of  applications. 
An  application  shall  be  In  such  form  and  con- 
tain such  information  as  the  Secretary  may 
require.  The  Secretary  shall  make  applica- 
tions available  to  members  when  they  re- 
ceive preseparation  counseling  under  .section 
1142  of  this  title. 

■■(2)  In  selecting  participants  to  receive  as- 
sistance for  placement  as  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  teachers,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  priority  to  members  who— 

••(A  I  have  educational  or  military  experi- 
ence in  science,  mathematics,  or  engineering 
and  agree  to  seek  employment  as  science, 
matliematlcs.  or  engineering  teachers  in  ele- 
ineiuary  or  secondary  schools;  or 

■■(B)  have  educational  or  military  experi- 
ence in  another  subject  area  identified  by 
the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  as  important  for  na- 
tional educational  objectives  and  agree  to 
seek  employment  in  that  subject  area  in  ele- 
iiienlary  or  secondary  .schools. 

■■(3)  The  Secretary  may  not  select  a  mem- 
ber to  participate  In  the  program  unles.s  the 
Secretary  has  sufficient  appropriations  for 
the  placement  program  available  at  the  time 
of  the  selection  to  satisfy  the  obligations  to 
be  Incurred  by  the  United  Slates  under  sub- 
sections (fi  and  (gi  with  respect  to  that  mem- 
ber. 

■■(ei  AcKKKMKVr.— A  member  selected  to 
paiticipate  in  the  program  shall  be  required 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary in  which  the  member  agrees 

•■(1)  to  obtain,  within  one  year  after  the 
discharge  or  relea.se  of  the  member  from  ac- 
tive duty,  certification  as  an  elementary  or 
secondary  school  teacher  or  the  necessary 
credentials  to  .serve  as  a  teacher's  aide  in  an 
elementary  or  sec^ondary  school:  and 

••(2)  to  accept 


■  i.-\i  In  the  ca.se  of  a  member  selected  for 
assistance  for  placement  as  a  teacher,  an 
offer  of  full-time  employment  as  an  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  teacher  for  not  less 
than  two  school  years  with  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  identified  under  subsection 
(b)(2).  to  begin  the  school  year  alter  obtain- 
ing that  I  ertification:  or 

■■iBi  in  the  case  of  a  member  selected  for 
assistance  for  placement  as  a  teacher's  aid. 
an  offer  of  full-time  employment  as  a  teach- 
er's aide  in  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school  for  not  less  than  two  school  years 
with  a  local  educational  agency  identified 
under  subsection  (bi(3).  to  begin  the  school 
year  after  obtaining  the  necessary  creden- 
tials. 

■•(f)    STIPKNI)    KOIt    PAKTICirANTS.-dl    The 

Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pay  a  $5,000  sti- 
pend to  each  participant  in  the  program  to 
assist  the  participant  with  living  expenses 
while  the  participant— 

•■(A)  is  obtaining  teacher  certification  or 
the  nece.ssary  credentials  to  serve  as  a  teach- 
er's aide;  and 

■•(B)  is  seeking-  employment  as  an  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  teacher  or  teacher's 
aide. 

■■i2l  A  stipend  provided  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  taken  into  account  in  lietermlning 
the  eligibility  of  the  participant  for  Federal 
student  financial  assistAnce  provided  under 
title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1%5 
(20  U.S.C.  1070  et  seq.). 

"(g)   GRANTS   TO    FACII.ITATK    Pl.ACKMKNT.— 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  participant  in  the  pro- 
gram obtaining  teacher  certification,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  offer  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  under  this  sub.section  with  the 
first  local  educational  agency  identified 
under  sub.section  (bi(2i  that  employs  the  par- 
ticipant as  a  full-time  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  teacher  after  the  participant  ob- 
tains teacher  certification. 

••(2)  In  the  ca.se  of  a  participant  in  the  pro- 
gram obtaining  credentials  to  serve  as  a 
teacher's  aide,  the  Secretary  shall  offer  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  under  this  sub- 
section with  the  first  local  educational  agen- 
cy identified  under  subsection  (b)(3)  that  em- 
ploys the  participant  as  a  full-time  teacher's 
aide. 

•■(3)  Under  an  agieement  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1 1  or  (2)— 

••(A)  the  local  educational  agency  shall 
agree  to  employ  the  participant  full  time  for 
not  less  than  two  consecutive  .school  years  at 
a  basic  salary  to  be  certified  to  the  Sec- 
retary; and 

••(Bi  the  Secretary  shall  agree  to  pay  to 
the  local  educational  agency  an  amount 
e(iual  to  the  lesser  of- 

••(ii  the  basic  .'jalary  to  be  paid  by  the  local 
educational  agency  to  the  participant  during 
the  two  years;  and 

••liii  S.50.000. 

••(4)  Payments  required  under  paragraph  (2i 
may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  in  such  in- 
stallments as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

■•(5)  n  a  participant  leaves  the  employment 
of  a  local  educational  agency  before  the  end 
of  the  two  years  of  required  service,  the  local 
educational  agency  shall  reimburse  the  Sec- 
retary in  an  amount  that  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  amount  already  paid  under 
the  agreement  as  the  unseived  portion  bears 
to  the  two  years  of  required  .service. 

••(6)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant 
under  this  subsection  to  a  local  educational 
agency  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
agency  terminated  the  employment  of  an- 
other employee  In  order  to  fill  the  vacancy 
.so  created  with  a  participant. 

■■(hi  Rkimhur.skmknt  Un!)1;u  Ckhtain  Cir- 
CUMSTANLi;s.-(l)    If    a    participant    in    the 
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placement  program  fails  to  obtain  certifi- 
cation or  employment  as  an  elementary  or 
•secondary  school  teacher  or  employment  as 
a  teacher's  aide  as  required  under  the  agree- 
ment or  voluntarily  leaves,  or  is  terminated 
for  cause,  from  the  employment  during  the 
two  years  of  required  .service,  the  participant 
shall  be  required  to  reimljurse  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  the  stipend  provided  under 
subsection  (fi  in  an  amount  that  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  the  stipend  as 
the  unserved  portion  of  required  service 
bears  to  the  two  years  of  refjuired  service. 

■•(2i  The  obligation  to  reimbur.se  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  subsection  is.  for  all  pur- 
poses, a  debt  owing  the  United  States.  A  dis- 
charge in  bankiuptcy  under  title  11  shall  not 
release  a  participant  from  the  obligation  to 
reimburse  the  Secretary.  Any  amount  owed 
by  a  participant  under  paragraph  il)  shall 
Ijear  interest  at  the  rate  eciual  to  the  highest 
rate  being  paid  by  the  United  States  on  the 
day  on  which  the  reimbursement  is  deter- 
mined to  be  due  for  .securities  having  matu- 
rities of  ninety  days  or  less  and  shall  accrue 
from  the  day  on  which  the  particiiwnt  is 
first  notified  of  the  amount  due. 

•■(il  EXCKITIONS  TO  Rkimhlhskmknt  Pkovi- 
si()N.s.-(l)  A  participant  in  the  placement 
program  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  in  vio- 
lation of  an  agreement  entered  into  under 
subsection  (e)  during  any  period  in  which  the 
participant^ — 

■lAi  is  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study 
related  to  the  field  of  teaching"at  an  eligible 
Institution: 

••(Bi  is  serving  on  active  duty  as  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces; 

■■(C)  is  temporarily  totally  disabled  for  a 
period  of  time  not  to  exceed  three  years  as 
established  by  sworn  affidavit  of  a  qualified 
physician; 

■•(Di  is  unable  to  secure  employment  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  12  months  by  reason  of 
the  care  required  by  a  spou.se  who  is  dis- 
abled; 

■•(E)  is  seeking  and  unaijle  to  find  full-time 
employment  as  a  teacher  or  teacher's  aide  in 
an  elementary  or  secondary  school  for  a  sin- 
gle period  not  to  exceed  27  months;  or 

••(F)  .satisfies  the  provisions  of  additional 
reimbursement  exceptions  that  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

■■i2i  A  participant  shall  be  excused  from  re 
imbur.sement  under  subsection  (hi  if  the  par- 
ticipant becomes  permanently  totally  dis- 
abled as  established  by  sworn  affidavit  ol  a 
qualified  physician.  The  Secretary  may  also 
waive  reimbursement  in  cases  of  extreme 
hardship  to  the  participant,  as  determined 
ijy  the  Secrotaiy. 

■iji  Dkkimtions.-  In  this  section' 
■111  The  term  State'  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia.  .Vmerican  Samoa,  the  Fed- 
erated States  of  Micronesia.  Guam,  the  Re- 
public of  the  Marshall  Islands,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Palau.  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

■■(21  The  term  alternative  certification  re- 
quirements' means  State  or  local  teacher 
certification  re<iuirements  that  permit  a 
demonstrated  competence  in  appropriate 
subject  areas  gained  in  careers  outside  of 
education  to  l>e  substituted  for  traditional 
teacher  training  course  work.  ". 

(2 1  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 
•1151.   Assistance  to  separated  members  to 
obtain     certification    and    em- 
ployiTient   as    teachers   or   em- 
ployment as  teachers'  aides.  ". 

(b)     iNKORM.VrioN     RKOAKDING      Pl.ACKMKNT 

Program    in    PuKSKrARArioN   Coinski.ing. 


.- :i2(ijii  1)  1)1  siuli  rltle  is  ^uiuMuled  tjv 

insert iim  In'toio  the  peiioil  the  iollowlii« 
•iiiiil  Iritoi  niiitl(jii  lek'^ni'diiiK  the  piomani  es- 
tablished miller  seLtion  1161  of  this  title  to 
assist  iJiemU'is  obtain  employnieiil  as  ele- 
inentniv  of  secondary  school  tenthers  or 
teni'heis'  :i;>t.-^ 

SEC.      laoi.'       M    '•   IIM(       \Mi      II   \i   IIM(^       VICh 
ll.Al  f.Ml.M     lliot.lLVM    Kin    ll.RMl 
NATEI)  OEFENSE  KMPI.OYKKS. 
I;U     I'r.MIMI.M'     I'Unc.K Wf.      Clupter    81     Ol 

title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  iiiiieiided  Ijv 

.iddil:;-     .11     tl mI    ''!.•■    CMllDWill:'     f.'-W     -.-.    Mol! 

"^  l.5ItS         \s>lNr,IIlil       fi>     li   I  Mil  tl.lli   li     rlliplo^  .  r -. 

Ml   olil.itn    til  1 1 1  u  .it  ion    .iiid    t- ni|>!'i\  rn<  Ml    .t^ 
tl  .1.  In  1  -  or   I'liijilov  rill  III   ,in  Ii  .n  In  i  s    .iicles 

.If     i    :     M    I    '\  i  [ .   1  I      i    1 V  •  '»  ■  M    \  *  I  I   1 1 '       .  T 1  >    i  '    I  .  1 1  V 

ot  Defense  shall  estat)lish  a  prowiam 

•til  to  a.ssist  ellnihle  civilian  employees  ol 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Depait- 
iiient  of  Kneiuy  aftei'  tlie  teiiiiiiuition  of 
ilieif  employment  to  obtain 

■lAi  ceitiflcation  a.s  elementary  or  second 
ar.v  .school  teachers:  or 

'•(Bi  the  ciedenllals  necessaiv  to  serve  as 
teachers'  aides;  and 

••('2l  to  facilitate  the  employment  of  such 
employees  by  local  edmational  agencies  e.x- 
perienciiiK  a  shortiiye  of  teacheis  oi'  teach- 
ers' aides. 

••(bi  Ri.iGiiiM'',  Kmi'i.oykks.  (Ii  A  civilian 
•'mi)lovee  of  the  Depaitmoni  of  Defen.se  oi 
the  Department  of  Energy  shall  be  ellwible 
for  selection  by  the  Hecietarv  of  Delen.se  to 
pailii  ipate  in  the  plni  eiiieiu.  piowiam  if  the 
employee 

"(Al  duiinu  the  five-yeai'  peiiod  benlnnin*; 
on  0(  tobei  1.  1992.  is  terminated  Irom  such 
employment  as  :i  lesult  of  reductions  in  de- 
fense speiidiiiH  or  the  closure  or  lealinnmenl. 
i)f  a  mililaiy  installation,  as  deteiimned  l>.y 
the  Heiietary  of  Defense  or  the  Secretary  of 
Knernv,  as  the  case  may  lie; 

"(Bi  has  received 

"(h  in  the  I  a.se  of  an  employee  applying  lor 
assistance  for  placement  as  an  elementaiy  oi' 
secondaiy  school  teacher,  a  baccalaureate  or 
advanced  denree  from  an  accredited  institu- 
tion of  higher  education;  or 

■liii  In  the  case  of  an  employee  applyln^!■ 
lor  assistance  foi-  placement  as  a  teacher's 
aivle  in  an  elementary  oi'  secondaiy  school, 
an  associate,  baccalaureate,  oi-  advanced  de- 
Kiee  from  an  accredited  institution  of  hiuhei- 
education  or  a  lunior  or  lommunity  college: 
and 

••(Ci  satisfies  such  other  crileiia  for  seloc 
tion  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  pre- 
scribe. 

•i2i  The  Secietaiy  of  Defense  may  accept 
an  application  from  a  civilian  employee  le- 
ferred  to  in  pjiraMinph  di  who  was  teinU- 
lilted  duiliii;  the  period  bewiiiiiin*;  on  Octo- 
bei  1.  1990.  and  eiulinu;  on  tile  dale  ol  the  en- 
ai  tmeni  of  this  section  if  the  membei'  other- 
wise .satisfies  the  eliyibility  criteria  specified 
In  that  paramuph. 

■let  Si;i.i;r-ii(iN  (i|-  F.vicrifllvVNI's.  di  The 
Sei  letary  of  Defense  shall  select  civilian  em- 
ployees to  participate  In  the  prouram  on  the 
basis  ol  applications  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary after  the  employees  receive  a  notice 
of  termination.  An  application  shall  be  filed 
within  such  time,  in  such  lorm.  and  contain 
such  information  us  the  Seci'etai'.y  of  Deiense 
may  require. 

••(2t  In  selectinw  paitlc  Ipants  to  receive  as- 
sistance tor  placement  as  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  teachers,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  uive  priority  to  civilian  employ- 
ees who 

"(Al  have  educational,  military,  or  em 
ployment  e.xperience  in  science,  mathe- 
matics. Ol  enuineeriiiK  and  aniee  to  seek  eiii- 
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ployment  as  science,  mathematics,  or  enui 
neerinn  teacheis  in  elementary  or  secondary 
schools;  or 

"(Bi  have  educational,  militaiy.  or  em 
ployment  experience  in  another  subject  aiea 
identified  by  the  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretaiy  of  Education,  as  impor- 
tant for  national  educational  objectives  and 
auree  to  seek  employment  In  that  subject 
aiea  in  elemental  y  or  secondnry  schools. 

"(3)  The  Secietary  of  Defense  may  not  se- 
lect a  civilian  employee  to  participate  in  the 
program  unless  the  Secretar.v  has  sufficient 
ippiopriations  lor  the  placement  program 
;ivailal)le  at  the  time  of  the  .selection  to  .sat- 
isfy the  obligations  to  be  incuried  by  the 
ITnlted  States  under  the  proxiam  with  le- 
spect  to  that  member. 

"(ill  Ar.UKK.MK.NT. -  A  civilian  employee  se- 
lected to  pnrticiivite  in  the  prouiam  shall  be 
reiiuired  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretaiy  of  Defense  in  which  the  employee 
aKiees- 

"(l)  to  obtain,  within  one  year  aftei-  the 
termination  of  the  employee,  certification  as 
nil  elementary  or  secondaiy  .school  teacher 
or  the  necessary  credentials  t.c  serve  as  a 
teachers  aide  In  an  elementary  or  secondaiy 
school;  and 

"(2 1  to  accept 

"(A  I  in  the  case  of  an  employee  selected  for 
assistance  for  placement  as  a  teacher,  an 
offer  of  full  lime  employment  as  an  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  teacher  for  nou  less 
than  two  school  years  with  a  local  edu- 
cational nKeiicv  Identified  under  section 
1151(b)(2)  of  this  title,  to  beyin  the  school 
year  after  obtalniUR  that  certilication;  or 

"(B»  in  the  case  of  an  employee  selected  for 
assistance  foi'  placement  as  a  teacher's  aid. 
an  offer  of  full-time  employment  as  a  teach- 
er's aide  in  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school  for  not  less  than  two  school  years 
with  a  local  eilucational  agency  identified 
under  section  ll.^l(bi(:Ji  of  this  title,  to  ijeMln 
the  school  year  alter  obtaining  the  nece.ssary 
credentials. 

"(ei  STII'KM);  PI.ACKMKNT  dK  PAKTICII'ANTS 
AS  Tkachkks  AM)  Tkachkhs'  AlDK.s.  Sub- 
sections m  through  (J)  of  .section  1151  of  this 
title  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  place- 
ment program  established  under  this  sec- 
tion. ". 

(bi  Cl.lOUICAl.  A.MK.NiiMKNT.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  betiinnlnu  of  such  chapter  Is 
amended  by  addiiiK  al  the  end  the  following' 
new  Item: 

"1598.  Assistance  to  terminateil  employees  to 
obtain  certilication  ami  em- 
ployment  a.s    teacheis   or   em- 
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nil 


M  \i  Id  I'  \M  '  II  \i  lit  If  -  Ml  It 
11  Ml  Ml  S  I  IHi  II  .11  Wl  I  I  Hi  lil^ 
I  1  \i  I  I  I  ~i  II  s  I  !■>  I  --  \M  I  I  M  .1 
M  I-  l(.-~   I  H     1  i|  I  I  N--I     1  I  IS  I  l<  \i    I  1  His 

(ai  Pl..\i>.MhNr  Hi(i)c;nAM.  Cnaptei  HI  oi 
title  ID,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
•iililinK  at  the  end  the  lollowiiit;  now  sei  lion 
"»2t10c.   nisplaccti  I'oiitr.iclor  emplovees:  as- 

-.1  ^1 .1  III  I     [ '  I  '  ilil  .1  [tl  I  •  I  I  ti  !>    It  K  111   .mil  t'iii|il<  i\ 

iiiirit    .!>.   It. 11  lilt-.   1.1    1  iiijiiiis  nil  III    .1-.   ii  ,11  h 

ers'  aides 
lai  As.sisTANCK  Fiior.itAM.    The  Secretary 
of   Defen.se   may    eiitei    into   a   looperative 
agreement    with    a    defense    contractor    In 
order  - 

"(1)  to  assist  an  eligible  -sidenilsi  oi'  enxi- 
neer  employed  by  the  contractor  whose  em- 
ployment is  terminaleil  lo  obtain— 

"(A)  certilication  as  an  elomentfliy  or  sec- 
ondary school  teacher;  or 

"(B)  the  credentials  neces.saiy  to  serve  as  a 
teacher's  aide;  and 

•i2>  to  facilitate  the  employment  of  the 
scientist  or  engineer  by  a  local  educational 


agency  experiencing  n  shortage  of  teai  hers 
or  teachers'  aides. 

"(b)  Ki.iaim.K  Dkkknsk  Cilmkactoks. d) 
The  Secretary  of  Defen.se  shall  establish  an 
application  and  .selection  process  for  the  par- 
ticiiiation  of  detense  contractors  in  a  cooper 
ative  a»;reement  under  sub.sei  tion  (a). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  which 
deiense  contractors  are  eliMible  to  (.laitici- 
pate  in  the  program  on  the  basis  of  applica- 
tions submitted  under  subsection  (o.  The 
SecietAiy  shall  limit  participation  to  those 
defense  contractors  oi'  sul«  ontiactors  that 

"(A)  produce  jjoods  or  services  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defen.se  pursuant  to  a  defense 
contact  or  operate  nuclear  weapons  manu- 
facturing facilities  for  the  Depaitmeiit  of 
Energy;  and 

"(B)  have  recently  reduceil  operations,  or 
are  likely  to  reduce  operations,  due  to  the 
completion  or  termination  of  a  defense  con- 
tract or  program  or  by  reduciions  in  defense 

spending. 

"(.3)  The  Secietnrv  shall  nive  special  con 
siderallon  to  defense  contractors  who  are  lo- 
cated in  areas  that  have  Ix^en  hit  particu- 
larly hard  by  reductions  in  defense  spendiiii;. 

"(ci  Dkkknsk  Co.mkactou  Aimm.ications. 
11)  A  defense  contractor  desiring  to  enter 
iijto  a  cooperative  ameement  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
submit  an  application  to  Ihe  Secretary  con- 
tainlnw  the  following 

"(A)  Evidence  that  the  contractor  has 
been,  or  is  expected  to  be,  adversely  affected 
by  the  completion  or  termination  of  a  de- 
fense contract  oi'  piOKiatli  or  by  reductions 
in  defense  spendintf. 

"(Bi  An  explanation  that  scientists  and  en- 
ulneers  employed  by  the  contractor  have 
been  terminated,  laid  off.  or  retired,  or  are 
likely  to  be  terminated.  lai<l  off.  or  retlied. 
as  a  result  of  the  completion  or  termination 
of  a  defense  contract  or  piomam  oi-  reduc- 
tions in  defense  spending. 

"(C)  A  description  of  programs  Implc 
mented  or  proposed  by  the  contractor  lo  as 
sist  lhe.se  scientists  and  enKinrers. 

"(D)  A  commitment  to  help  fund  the  costs 
associated  with  the  assistance  proKram  b.v 
paylntj  S2,500  of  the  stipend  provided  under 
sut>seclion  (ki  to  an  employee  or  former  em- 
ployee of  the  contractor  selected  to  receive 
assistance  undei'  this  section. 

"(2)  Once  a  cooperative  auieemenl  Is  en- 
tered Into  under  subsection  (ai  l)etween  the 
Secietary  anil  the  defen.se  contractor,  the 
contractor  shall  publicize  the  program  and 
distribute  applications  to  prospective  par- 
ticipants, and  assist  the  prospective  paiticl- 
I)ants  with  the  State  screenin*;  ptoce.^s. 

(ill  El.Kimi.K  SriKMI.SIS  AMI  Enoinkkh.s. 
An  individual  shall  be  I'liuible  for  selection 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  receive  assist- 
ance under  this  section  if  the  individual  — 

"(1)  is  employed  or  has  been  employed  for 
not  less  than  live  yeai-s  as  a  scientist  or  en- 
Kineer  with  a  private  defense  contractor  that 
has  entered  into  an  agreement  under  sub- 
section ta); 

"(2)  has  received 

"(Al  In  the  case  of  an  individual  applyiiin 
for  assistance  for  placement  as  an  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  teacher,  a  baccn 
laureate  or  advanced  deuiee  from  an  accred 
Ited  insi  itut.ion  of  hluher  education;  or 

"(Bi  in  the  case  oi  an  individual  applyini; 
foi'  assistance  for  iilacement  as  a  teacher's 
aide  in  an  elementfii  v  or  secondary  sihool, 
an  associate,  baccalaureate,  or  advanced  de- 
Ki-ee  from  an  accredited  institution  of  hiuher 
education  or  a  Junior  or  community  colleKe: 
and 

"CJi  has  been  teniiinated  or  laid  off  (or  I'e- 
celved  notice  of  termination  or  lay  off)  as  a 


result  of  the  completion  or  termination  of  a 
defense  contract  or  program  or  reductions  In 
defense  spendinn;  and 

"(4)  satisfies  such  other  criteria  for  selec- 
tion as  the  Secretaiy  may  prescribe. 

"(e)  Ski.kciion  ok  PAirricii'ANTS.  -di  In  se- 
lectliiK  participants  lo  receive  assistance  for 
placement  as  elementary  or  secondary 
school  teachers,  the  Secretaiy  shall  Kive  pri- 
ority to  individuals  who— 

"(A)  have  educational,  military,  ir  em- 
ployment experience  in  science,  mathe- 
matics, or  ennineerinn'  and  a^t'ee  to  seek  em- 
ployment as  science,  mathematics,  or  engl- 
neeiins  teachers  in  elementary  or  secondary 
schools;  or 

"(Bi  have  educational,  military,  or  em 
ployment  experience  in  another  subject  area 
Identified  by  the  SecreUiry,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Education,  as  impor- 
tant for  national  educational  objectives  and 
aiiree  to  seek  employment  In  that  subject 
area  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  not  select  an  indi- 
vidual under  this  section  unless  the  Sec- 
retary has  sufficient  appropriations  lo  carry 
out  this  section  available  at  the  time  of  the 
.selection  to  satisfy  the  oblifirations  lo  be  in- 
curred by  the  United  States  under  this  .sec- 
lion  with  respect  to  that  Individual. 

"(f)  ACHKK.MKNT.  An  Individual  selected 
under  this  section  shall  be  required  to  enter 
into  an  aKieement  with  the  Secretary  in 
which  the  participant  aKiees— 

"(1)  lo  obtain,  within  one  year  after  the  se- 
lection of  the  individual,  certification  as  an 
elementary  or  .secondai'y  school  teacher  or 
the  necessary  ci-edentials  lo  serve  as  a  leach- 
ei's  aide  In  an  elementary  or  secondary 
.school;  and 

"(2)  to  accept— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  selected 
for  assistance  for  placement  as  a  teacher,  an 
offer  of  full-time  employment  as  an  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  .school  teacher  for  not  les.s 
than  two  school  years  with  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  identified  under  section 
1151(1)1(2)  of  this  title,  to  betfin  the  school 
year  after  obt^ilninK  that  certification;  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  selected 
for  assistance  for  placement  as  a  teacher's 
aid.  an  offer  of  full-time  employment  as  a 
teacher's  aide  In  an  elementary  or  secondar.y 
school  for  not  less  than  two  .school  yeai's 
with  a  local  educational  ai^ency  identified 
under  .section  1151(b)(;J)  of  this  title,  to  betjin 
the  school  year  after  obtaining  the  necessary 
credentials. 

•(<)  Stu'knp  KOit  Pahtich'Ants.- (1)  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pay  a  $.0,000  sti- 
pend to  each  participant  selected  under  this 
.section  to  assist  the  participant  with  liviiiK 
expenses  while  the  participanl 

"(A)  is  oblainlnB  teacher  certification  or 
the  necessary  credentials  to  serve  as  a  te-ach- 
er's  aide;  and 

"(B)  is  seekinjf  employment  as  an  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  teacher  or  teacher's 
aide. 

"(2)  A  stipend  provided  under  this  section 
shall  be  taken  into  account  In  determining 
the  eligibility  of  the  participant  for  Federal 
student  financial  assistance  provided  under 
title  IV  of  the  HlKher  Education  Act  of  1965 
(20  U.S.C.  1070else(i.). 

"(h)  Pi.ack.mknt  ok  Participants  ■  as 
Tkachkks  and  Tkachkhs'  Aidks.— Sub- 
sections (H  I  through  (k)  of  section  1151  of  this 
title  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  place- 
ment as  teachers  and  teachers'  aides  of  indi- 
viduals selected  under  this  section.". 

(bi  Ci.KKicAi,  Amkndmknt.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beKinnlnn  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  addinn  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item 


"2110c.  Displaced  contractor  employees;  as- 
sistance to  obtain  certification 
and  employment  as  teachers  or 
cmploviiicii!  iis  teachers' 
aides.'-. 
.SK«  .  i:iO».  FLNUING  FOR  KISC  Al.  YK,VR  1993. 

Ol  the  amount,  appi  oprhitcil  to  the  Depart- 
iiioiil  of  Defense  under  seilioii  -IIOI  for  fiscal 
year  199:5  for  defense  reinvestment  proMiams. 
18  percent  shall  be  made  available  for  the 
programs  authorized  by  sections  1151.  1598. 
and  2410c  of  title  10,  Unitt>il  st;Ui>s  {'m).',  as 
added  by  this  subtitle. 

Subtitle  B — Environmornal  Kducatiiin  and 
liotrainin);  Provisions 
SK<       till.    KNVIRO.NMKNTAI,  S(  II01,.\R.SH1P  A,M) 
KKl.l.OWSHIP    l'K()(,li.\MS    FOR    THK 
UEI'.VKT.MENT  OK  UEFE.NSE. 

(a)  Estadi.ishmknt.- -The  SecreUiry  of  De- 
fense (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  "Secret^iiy")  shall  conduct  scholar- 
ship and  fellowship  prot^rams  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  individuals  to  qualify  for  em- 
ployment in  the  field  of  environmental  res- 
toration and  waste  manatcemenl  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

(b)  ELiaiHIl.lTY.  To  be  eliMiblc  lo  partici- 
pate in  the  scholarship  or  fellowship  pro- 
tfiam.  an  individual  must 

(1)  be  accepted  for  enrollment  or  be  cur- 
rently enrolled  as  a  full  time  student  al  an 
institution  of  higher  education  las  defined  in 
section  1201(a)  of  the  Hi^fher  Education  Act 
of  1965(20  U.S.C.  1141(a)); 

(2)  be  pursuing  a  program  of  education  that 
leads  to  an  appropriate  higher  education  de- 
cree in  engineerinfj,  biology,  chemistry,  or 
another  qualifying  field  related  to  environ- 
mental restoration  and  waste  management, 
as  determined  by  the  Secietary; 

(3)  sign  an  aKieement  de.scribed  in  sub- 
section (c); 

(4)  be  a  citizen  or  national  of  the  United 
States  or  be  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence; 
and 

(5)  meet  any  other  requirements  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  ACKKKMKNT.  An  agreement  between 
the  Secretary  and  an  individual  participat- 
ing in  a  .scholarship  or  fellowship  estiiblished 
in  sub.seclion  (a)  shall  be  In  wrltlnn.  shall  be 
sitcned  by  the  individual,  and  shall  include 
the  following  provisions: 

(1)  The  aKieemenl  of  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide the  individual  with  educational  assist- 
ance for  a  specified  number  of  school  years 
(not  to  exceed  5  years)  duiing  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  pursuing  a  cour.se  of  education  in  a 
qualifying  field.  The  assistance  may  include 
payment  of  tuition,  fees,  books,  laboratory 
expenses,  and  (in  the  case  of  a  fellowship)  a 
stipend. 

(21  The  agreement  of  the  individual  to  per- 
form the  following; 

(Al  Accept  such  educational  assistance. 

iBi  Maintain  enrollment  and  attendance  in 
the  educational  piogram  until  completed. 

(C)  Maintain,  while  enrolled  in  the  edu- 
cational program,  satisfactory  academic 
piogre.ss  as  prescribed  by  the  institution  of 
higher  education  in  which  the  individual  is 
enrolled. 

(D)  Serve,  upon  completion  of  the  edu- 
cational program  and  selection  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  (ei.  as  a  full-time 
emplo.yee  in  an  environmental  restoration  or 
waste  management  position  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  applicable  peiiod  of 
service  specified  in  subsection  (d). 

(di  Pkkioi)  ok  Skkvick.  The  period  of  sei-v- 
ice  required  under  subsection  (c)(2)(D)  is  as 
follows: 

(1)  For  an  individual  who  completes  a 
bachelor's  degree   under  a  scholarship  pro- 
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Krani  established  under  subsection  (a),  a  pe- 
riod of  12  months  for  each  school  year  or 
part  thereof  for  which  the  individual  is  pro- 
vided a  scholarship  under  the  program. 

(2)  For  an  individual  who  completes  a  mas- 
ter's degree  under  a  fellowship  program  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (a),  a  period  of  24 
months  for  each  school  year  or  pari  thereof 
for  which  the  individual  is  provided  a  fellow- 
ship under  the  program. 

(e)  SKi.KcnoN  KOK  Skkvick.  The  Secret.aiy 
shall  annually  review  the  number  and  per- 
formance under  the  agreement  of  individuals 
who  complete  educational  programs  under 
the  scholarship  and  fellowship  programs  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year.  From  among  such  in- 
dividuals, the  Secretary  shall  select  individ- 
uals for  environmental  and  waste  manage- 
ment positions  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, based  on  the  type  and  availabilil.v  of 
such  positions. 

(f)  Rki'aymknt.— (1)  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (5).  any  individual  participating  in 
a  scholarship  or  fellowship  program  under 
this  section  shall  agree  lo  pay  lo  the  United 
Stales  the  total  amount  of  educational  a.s- 
sistance  provided  to  the  individual  under  the 
program,  plus  interest  at  the  rate  prescribed 
in  paragraph  (4).  if — 

(A)  the  individual  does  not  complete  the 
educational  program  as  agreed  to  pui'suant 
to  subsection  (c)(2)(B).  completes  the  edu- 
cational program  but  is  not  selected  by  the 
Secretary  under  subsection  (e),  or  is  selected 
by  the  Secretary  under  such  subsection  but 
declines  to  serve,  or  fails  to  complete  the 
service,  in  a  position  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  as  agreed  to  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)(2)(D);  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  selected  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (e).  the  Indi- 
vidual is  voluntarily  separated  from  sei-vice 
or  involuntarily  .separated  for  cause  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  before  the  end  of  the 
period  for  which  the  individual  has  agreed  to 
continue  in  the  .service  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

(2)  If  an  individual  falls  lo  fulfill  the  agree- 
ment of  the  individual  to  pay  lo  the  United 
States  the  total  amount  of  educational  as- 
sistance provided  under  a  program  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a),  plus  (except  a.s 
provided  in  paragraph  (5))  interest  al  the 
rate  prescribed  in  paragraph  (4).  a  sum  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  educational  assistance 
(plus  such  interest,  if  applicable)  shall  be  re- 
coverable by  the  United  States  from  the  in- 
dividual or  his  estate  by— 

(A)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  an 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  set 
off  against  accrued  pay,  compensation, 
amount  of  retirement  credit,  or  other 
amount  due  the  employee  from  the  United 
States;  and 

(B)  such  other  method  provided  by  law  for 
the  recovery  of  amounts  owing  to  the  United 
States. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  waive  In  whole  or  in 
part  a  required  repayment  under  this  sub- 
section if  the  Secretary  determines  the  re- 
covery would  be  against  equity  and  good 
conscience  or  would  be  contrary  lo  the  best 
Intere.sts  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (5).  the 
total  amount  of  educational  a.ssistance  pro- 
vided lo  an  individual  under  a  program  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (a)  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  repayment  under  this  section,  bear 
interest  al  the  applicable  rate  of  interest 
under  section  427Atc)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1077a(c)). 

(5)  The  requirement  to  pay  interest  under 
this  .subsection  shall  not  apply  to  an  Individ- 
ual who  completes  an  educational  program 
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iis  uiit'eeij  to  under  subsection  (cH'iMU)  but  is 
not  selpi  tec)  liy  tlie  Secietaiy  under  sub 
section  (e). 

(«)  t'KKKKUKNCI-:.     Ill  evaluiitlim  appliiants 
lor  the  awaiil  of  ii  Niholarship  or  lellowsliip 
under    a    program    esUibllslied    under    sub 
Hoition  (11),  the  Setret^iy  shall  wive  a  pref 
erenie  to 

(1)  individuals  who  are.  or  have  been,  em 
plove<l  by  the  I)e|)iii tincnt  of  Defense  or  Its 
lontiattors  and  siibconlrai  tors  or  by  the  l>e 
partment   of   Knerny   or   it   Lontractors   and 
subcontraitors  who  have  be  en^nKed  In  de- 
fense-related aitivilies:  and 

i2i  Individuals  who  are  or  have  been  iiieiii 
bers  of  the  Armed  Forres 

(h(  ConuiiiNAiioN  oi-'  Bk.nkkits.  a  scholar 
ship  or  fellowship  awarded  under  this  section 
shall  be  taken  into  account  In  determininK 
the  ellMlbility  of  the  individual  lor  Federal 
student  fimincial  assistance  provided  uniler 
title  IV  ol  the  HiKher  Kducation  Act  of  1965 
(20  IJ.S.C,  1070  Ct  .se(i.  I. 

(II  AWAKK  OK  SCirOI.AU.snil'S  ANI>  Fki.i.dw 
SHU'S.  (1)  Subject  to  paragraph  i2».  the  Sec- 
retaiy  shall  awanl  not  less  than  100  scholar- 
ships (for  undergraduate  students)  and  not 
less  than  30  fellowships  (for  graduate  stu- 
dents) in  fiscal  year  1993. 

(2)  The  requirement  under  paragraph  di  to 
award  not  le.ss  than  100  .scholarships  and  not 
le.ss  than  30  fellowships  shall  apply  only  to 
the  extent  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  ap 
plicaiits  (luallfied  for  such  awards. 

(J)  RKi'tiiri'   lo  CONGKKSS.  -Not  later  than 
January   1.   1994.  the  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  on  activities  umlei- 
taken  under  the  programs  established  under 
subsection  (a)  and  recommendations  for  fu 
ture  activities  under  the  programs. 

(k)  FuNDiNi^  Kou  FisfAi,  Ykau  1993. Of  the 
amount  appropriateil  to  the  Department  of 
Defen.se  under  section  1101  tor  fiscal  yeai'  1993 
leu  defense  reinvestment  piowrams 

(1)  0.7  percent  shall  be  made  available  to 
carry  out  the  scholarship  and  fellowship  pro 
« rams  established  In  subsection  (a);  and 

(2)  0.3  f)ercent  shall  be  made  available  to 
provide   trainitiK   to   DeiKirtment  of  Defense 
personnel    lo   obtain    the   skills    required    to 
comply   with  e.xistink'  environmental  statu 
tory  and  regulatory  reciuiremenls. 

SKC    III?   CKWrS  lO  COMMtMIV  ((M  1  KCKS  TO 
lM(n\ll)r        IHAINiN(,       IN       IWIKdN 
MHNIAI       KKMDKMION       \Ml      II  \/ 
AKDOUS  WAS  IK  MA.NAtiK.VIKNT. 

(a)  Ks'l'AMl.lsHMKM  III    I'Kiici! AM.     The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  establish  a  program  to 
assist   community   colleges   to    provide   edu- 
cation  and   traininii    In   envlromnental    res-, 
toration  iind  ha&irdous  waste  mananement. 

(bi  FiNANCiAi.  AssisTANCK. -The  Secretary 
may  award  urants  to  community  colleKes 
under  the  program  established  iiniler  sub- 
section la  I. 

(ci  Ei.ioiiiii.rrY  AMI  SKi.wriiiN.  di  To  bo 
eligible  for  financial  assist.i\nce  under  this 
section,  a  t;ominunity  college  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  a  propo.sal  for  such  assistance 
in  the  time  and  manner  and  conijiininM  the 
information  re(iuiied  by  thir  Secietar.v. 

i2)  The  Secielary  shall  .select  lommuiiity 
colletjes  to  receive  funding  under  this  .section 
based  upon 

(A)  the  e.xtent  to  which  a  community  col 
lene  propo.ses  to   proviile   training  and  edu 
cation  under  the  pionram  that  is  applicable 
to  defense  nmiuifacturini;  sites  and   Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  Department  of  KiieiKy 
defense  facilities;  and 

(B)  any  other  criteria  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

(ill  Dkkinition.  In  this  section,  the  t«rm 
•community  colleK:e"  has  the  meaning  ulven 
the  term  ""junior  or  community  collene  "  in 


(  ().N{,KI  nM()\  \I     KI  (  (  )KI)      HI  )l    ^1 

section  312(e)  of  the  Illnher  Kducation  Act  of 
1965  ("20  U.S.C.  10.58(e)). 

(e)  Fl'NDINC;  KOK  Fl.scAl.  Ykak  1993.  Of  the 
amount  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  under  section  1101  for  flsi  al  year  1993 
for  defense  reinvestment  programs,  0.5  per 
cent  shall  ix»  made  available  lo  carry  out  the 
proKi'am  ■'■-t-»i'ii^ii«'<i  nn.ii'!  ^dI.^im  iion  i.ij 
SKC.  -laia  h  N\  IKDNNU  M  M  1  I  1^  \M  r  l  k  mms<. 
DI-MONSI  KM  II  IN   l.ltWI    I'KIX.ICVM 

(a)  In  tJKNKUAi..     (I  I  Chapter  lh«»  ol  title  10. 
United  Slates  Code,  is  aimnitr.!  I.v  .id  liiur    it 
the  end  the  lollowiim  new 
"■•>  "270^    Fnvir»nm«'n(Ml  clfMiiup  Ir.tiiiiii);  dim 

niisl  r.it  Kill  tjr.ml   [imi^i.im. 

I. II  i.-i  ti  r.si.iv  ■>!..  I  .1'-  Secietaiy  o!  Uu- 
fense.  In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  may  make  grants  to  substiite  grant- 
ees, employers,  representatives  of  employ- 
ees, labor-mananement  committees,  and 
Slates  to  carry  out  demonstration  projects 
lo  train  ellKlble  employees  to 

"(1)  carry  out  environment,!!  I'leanup  at 
military  Installations.  Includinx  cleanup  of 
hazardous  waste  at  such  installations;  and 

"(2)  carry  out  the  destruction  or  disposal 
of  weapons  at  such  installations. 

■•(b)  Pi!lUi)SK.  The  purpose  of  the  dem- 
oiislration  ttrunt  pro^fiam  established  under 
subsection  (a)  is  to  lnciea.se  the  number  of 
individuals  qualified  to  conduct  environ- 
mental restoration  or  hazardous  waste  clean- 
up at  military  installations. 

•■(ci  DKKiNirioNs.    In  this  .section: 

"•(1)  The  terni  •eligible  employee'  has  the 
meaning:  Kiven  suih  term  in  section  :325  of 
the  .Job  TiulniiiK  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
I(i62di. 

••(2)  The  terms  •labor-manakieinent  com- 
mittees ,  'St4ite".  and  •substate  «iantee^  have 
the  meaninns  t;iven  such  terms  in  section 
301(1))  of  .such  Act  (29  U.S.CV  IBSKb)).'. 

(2)  The  table  of  .sections  at  the  be»;innink'  of 
such  ihapter   is  ameiuleil   by   adding'  at  the 
end  the  followini;  new  item: 
•'2709.  Knvironmental  tralnin«  ileanup  dem 
onstration  Miant  program .". 

(b)  FU.NDINC  KOK  Fl.SfAI.  YkAK  199;).     Of  the 
amount  appropriated   to  the   Dcpjiitment  of 
Defense  under  section  4101  for  fiscal  year  1993 
for  defense  reinvestment  proKiams.  0.5  per 
cent  shall   be  made  available  to  carry  out 

ection  2709  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
IS  nililnil  tiv  sulisrcr  ion  (n  i 

SH  nil  lUI'MdMhM  lit  KNKIK.^  DKI-KNSK 
Nl  (  1  I  \K  1^  \l  II  I  I  IKS  ttOKh  K)l((  f 
KKSTKLCTtKI.Nt;  l'l-\N. 

(a)  I.N  (iKNDliAi,  The  .Scciciaiv  Of  Kiierny 
(hereinafter  In  this  .section  referred  to  as  the 
•'Secretary")  shall  develop  a  plan  for  re- 
structuring the  work  lone  of  Depiirtment  of 
Kiieiny  defense  nuclear  facilities  that  takes 
into  account 

(1)  leconfiKuralion  of  defense  nuclear  fa- 
cilities; and 

(2)  the  plan  for  the  nuclear  weapons  stock- 
pile that  Is  the  most  recently  preptired  plan 
at  the  time  of  the  development  of  the  plan 
referred  to  in  this  subsection. 

(b)  Consult AfioN.  (1)  In  developlnjf  the 
plan  referred  to  in  sub.sectlon  (a)  and  any  up- 
dates of  the  plan  under  subsection  (e).  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Secret.ary  of 
Labor,  appropriate  representatives  of  local 
and  national  collective-barKainin«  uiiit.s  of 
liulividuals  employed  at  Department  of  En- 

.ein.v  defense  nuclear  facilities,  appropriate 
representatives  of  depiirtments  and  aKencies 
of  Stjtte  and  local  governments,  appropriate 
representatives  of  State  and  local  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  appropriate 
lepresentittives  of  community  nioups  In 
communities  affected  by  the  restructurinit 
plan. 


■lii/h  ■}.  /.'y.'^i' 

(2)  The  Secreijiry  shall  determine  appro- 
priate representiitlves  of  the  unites,  govern- 
ments. Institutions,  and  Kioups  referred  to  in 
paraKiaph  ( 1 1. 

(ci  On,)KC-riVKS.  In  preparing  the  plan  re 
quired  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall  be  nuided  by  the  following  objectives: 

(li  Changes  in  the  work  force  at  Depart 
ment  of  Kneryy  defense  nuclear  facilities 

(A)  should  be  accomplished  so  as  to  mini 
mize  .so(  ial  and  economic  Impacts; 

(H)  should  be  made  only  alter  the  provision 
of  notice  of  such  changes  not  later  than  1*20 
days  before  the  commencement  of  such 
chances  to  such  employees  and  the  commu- 
nities in  which  such  facilities  are  located; 
and 

(C)  should  be  accomplished,  when  po.ssible. 
through  the  u.se  of  retrainint;.  early  retiri> 
ment.  attrition,  and  other  options  that  mini- 
mize layoffs. 

(2)  Kmployees  whose  employment  in  posi- 
tions at  such  facilities  is  terminated  shall, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  receive  preference 
111  any  hiriin,'  of  the  Department  of  Knerny 
(consistent  with  applicable  emplo.yment  se 
niority  plans  or  practices  of  the  Deparimeni 
of  Knei'Ky  and  with  .section  3152  of  the  Na 
tional  Defense  Authorization  Act.  for  Fiscal 
Years  1990  and  1991  (Public  Law  101  189;  10:J 
suit.  I(i82)). 

(3)  Kmployees   shall,    to   the   e.xtent   prac- 
ticable,   be   retrained    for   work    in   environ 
mental   restoration  and  waste  inaiiaMement 
activities  at  such  facilities  or  other  facilities 
of  the  Department  of  KneiK.v. 

(4)  The  Department  of  Kneiuy  should  pro- 
vide relocation  a.ssistance  to  employees  who 
are  transferred  to  other  Department  of  Kn- 
eiKy  fai:ilitles  as  a  result  of  the  plan. 

(5)  The  Department  of  Knerwy  should  a.ssisl 
terminated    employees    in    obtainiiiM    appro 
priate  retrainiiiK.  edutatlon.  and  reemploy 
ment     assistance     lincludlni,'      employment 
placement  assistance). 

(6i  To  the  e.xtent  that  funds  are  authorized 
and  appifipriated  for  such  proMiams,  the  De- 
partment of  KnerKy  should  provide  local  Im 
pi\ct  assistance  lo  communities  that  are  af 
fected  by  the  restructurinjr  plan  and  coordi- 
nate the  provision  of  such  assistance  with 

(A)  prouiams  carried  out  by  the  Depart 
ment  of  Labor  pursuant  to  the  Job  Tr.ilnini.'. 
Partnership  Act  ("29  U.S.C.  1.501  et  seq.); 

(B)  proKiams  carried  out  pursuant  to  the 
Defense   Economic   Adjustment,   Diversiflca 
lion.   Conversion,    and    Stabili-zatlon    Act   oi 
1990  1 10  U.S.C.  2:391  note);  and 

(C)  programs  carried  out  by  the  Depart 
ment  of  Commerce  pursuant  to  title  IX  ol 
the  Public  Works  and  Kconomic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3241  et  .se(i.). 

(di  IMI'I.KMKNTATION.  The  Secietaiy  shall 
work  on  an  ontroinn  basis  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Labor,  work  force 
barKainintt  units,  and  Slates  and  local  com- 
munities in  carryintf  out  the  plan  required 
under  subsection  (a). 

(e)  Pi.AN  Ul'DATKS.  Not  later  than  one 
.year  after  issuiuR  the  plan  referred  to  in  sub- 
.sectlon (a)  and  on  an  annual  basis  thereafter, 
the  Secretary  shall  Issue  an  update  of  the 
plan.  Kach  updated  plan  under  this  sub 
section  shall  — 

(1)  be  Ruided  by  the  objectivf^s  referred  to 
in  subsection  (c),  taking  into  account  any 
changes  in  the  function  or  mission  of  the  De 
partmeiitof  KnerKy  defense  nuclear  facilities 
and  any  other  chaiiMes  In  circumstances  that 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  relevant; 

(2)  contain  an  evaluation  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  implementation  of  the  plan  during  the 
year  precedlnn  the  report;  and 
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(3)  contain  such  other  information  and  pro- 
vide for  such  other  matters  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  relevant. 

(f)  Si:nMil-rAl.  TO  CoNGKKSS.  -The  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  the  plan  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  and  any  updates  of  the  plan 
under  subsection  (ei  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate.  The  plan  shall  be  submitted 
not  later  than  ;80  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Subtitle  ('    ~.(ob  rraininj;  and  Kniplos  mciit 
.ind  i:dvic.ilional  Opporlunilics 

SK  lljl  I  1{.\IM\(,,  .\l).il  SIMKM  V^SISlAM  >. 
AM)  KVIl'IOVMKM  SKKXUKS  KOK 
DISC  ll.\K(;H)  MII.ITAKY  I'KK.SON 
NKI  .  IKKMINAIKI)  DKKK.NSK  KM- 
PI.OYKI-S.  A.M)  DISI'LACKI)  KMl'lOY- 
KFS  OK  IlKKKNSK  CONMt/Yt    I OKS 

(a)  In  Oknkkai..  'rnic  ill  wi  tin-  .Uih  'ri.iin- 
iUM  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1651  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  :i25  the 
following  new  section: 

••SK(       :i2')A.     DKKKNSK     DUTRSIKICVriON     I'KO- 
(.K.\M 
lai  In  tii-.Ni'.iiAi,. 
"(1)  GKANTS  to   SUHSTATK   GKANTKKS.-The 

Secretary  of  Defense,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secietary  of  Labor,  shall  make  grants  to 
substate  Riantees  to  provide  defense  diver- 
sification or  conversion  assistance  to  af- 
fected facilities  and  trainint?.  adjustment  as- 
sistance, and  employment  services  to  eligi- 
ble individuals  described  in  subsection  (bi  lo- 
cated within  the  substate  area  of  such  grant- 
ee who  are  directly  affected  by  reductions  in 
expenditures  by  the  United  States  for  de- 
fense or  by  closures  of  United  Slates  mili- 
tary facilities.  If  a  substate  Kiantee  fails  to 
apply  for  a  Kiant  under  this  paraKiaph  with- 
in 60  days  after  notification  of  the  disloca- 
tion or  potential  dislocation  of  eligible  indi- 
viduals (or  such  reasonable  time  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  prescribe  in  the  case 
of  traininn.  assistance,  and  services  for  eligi- 
ble members  of  the  Armed  Forces),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  such  grants  as  provided  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3). 

"(2)  GKANI-S  to  KMChOYKHS,  KK.l'RESKNTA- 
TIVKS  OK  KMI'I.OYKKS,  AND  l.AliOU  MANACKMKNT 

c()MMnTH;KS.— If  a  substate  grantee  fails  to 
apply  under  paragraph  (1)  before  the  end  of 
the  application  period  provided  such  para 
graph,  the  Seirelary  of  Defense  shall  make 
grants  to  employers,  representatives  of  em- 
ployees, or  labor-manatrement  committees 
which  are  located  in  the  substate  area  of 
such  Kiantee  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the 
set-vices  de.scribed  in  such  paiaRiaph. 

■"(3)  Chants  to  statks. -If  a  substate 
grantee  fails  to  apply  under  paragraph  ill 
and  the  entities  described  in  paragraph  (2) 
fail  to  apply  under  such  paragraph,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  make  grants  to 
States  in  which  such  grantees  are  located  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  the  services  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  d). 

""(4)  DKKINI'I'IONS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(A)   LAHOR-MANAGi';MKNT  COMMITTKK.     The 

term  "labor-management  committee"— 

"'(i)  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in 
section  301(b)(1);  and 

"(il)  includes  a  committee  established  at  a 
military  installation  to  assist  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  are  being  separated 
and  civilian  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Department  of  Energy  who 
are  being  terminated. 

"(B)  DKKKNSK  CONTRACTOR.— The  term  'de- 
fen.se  contractor'  means  a  private  person  pro- 
ducing goods  or  .services  pursuant  to  - 

'"(1)  one  or  more  defense  contracts  which 
have  a  total  amount  not  less  than  J500.000 


entered    into    with    the    Department   of   De 
fense;  or 

"(ii)  one  or  more  subcontracts  entered  into 
in  connection  with  a  defense  contract  and 
which  have  a  total  amount  not  less  than 
S500.000. 

'  (b)  INDIVIDUAI-S  El.lGlHI.K  KOK  TRAINING. 
ASSI.srANCK,  AND  SERVICKS. 

""(1)      CERTAIN      MKMHERS      OK      THE      ARMED 

KORCKS.  — A  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
shall  be  eligible  for  training,  adjustment  as- 
sistance, and  employment  .services  under 
this  .section  if  the  member  - 

•■iA)  was  on  active  duty  or  full-time  Na- 
'  ional  Guard  duty  on  September  30,  1990; 

"(Bi  during  the  five-year  period  beginning 
(in  that  date  - 

'"(i)  is  involuntarily  separated  (as  defined 
in  section  1141  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code)  from  active  duty  or  full-time  National 
Guarii  duty;  or 

"■(ii)  is  separated  from  active  duty  or  full- 
time  National  CJuard  duty  pursuant  to  a  spe- 
cial separation  benefits  program  under  sec- 
tion 1174a  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  or 
the  voluntar.y  separation  incentive  program 
under  section  1175  of  that  title; 

•"(C)  is  not  entitled  to  retired  or  retainer 
pay  incident  to  that  separation;  and 

••(D)  applies  for  such  training,  adjustment 
assistance,  or  employment  services  Ijefore 
the  end  of  the  180  day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  that  separation. 

••(2)  Certain  Dekknse  Emi'I.oyees.- A  ci- 
vilian employee  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense or  the  Department  ol  Energy  shall  be 
eligible  for  training,  adjustment  assistance, 
and  employment  services  under  thi.s  section 
if  the  employee  - 

••(A)  during  the  five-year  period  beginning 
on  October  1.  1992.  is  terminated  oi'  laid  off 
(or  receives  a  notice  of  termination  or  lay 
off)  from  such  employment  as  a  result  of  re- 
ductions in  defense  spending  or  the  closure 
or  realignment  of  a  military  installation,  as 
determined  by  the  .Secretary  of  Defense  or 
the  Secretary  of  Energy,  except  that,  in  the 
ca.se  a  notice  of  termination  or  lay  off.  the 
eligibility  of  the  employee  shall  not  begin 
until  180  days  before  the  projected  date  of 
the  termination  or  lay  off;  and 

"(B)  is  not  entitled  to  retired  or  retainer 
pay  incident  to  that  termination  or  lay  off. 

••(3i  Certain  Dekknsk  Contractor  Em- 
I'l.oYEES.— An  employee  of  a  private  defense 
contractor  (as  defined  in  .section  440.5(di  of 
the  Defense  Reinvestment  Act  of  1992)  shall 
be  eligiljle  for  training,  adjustment  assist- 
ance, and  employment  services  under  this 
section  if  the  employee— 

'•(A)  during  the  five-year  period  beginning 
on  October  1,  1992.  is  terminated  or  laid  off 
(or  receives  a  notice  of  termination  or  lay 
off)  from  such  employment  as  a  result  of  re- 
ductions in  defense  spending  or  the  closure 
or  realignment  of  a  military  installation,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  ex- 
cept that,  in  the  case  a  notice  of  termination 
or  lay  off.  the  eligibility  of  the  employee 
shall  not  begin  until  180  days  before  the  pro- 
jected date  of  the  termination  or  lay  off; 

••(B)  on  the  date  of  such  termination  or  lay 
off.  was  employed  for  not  less  than  five  years 
with  that  private  defense  contractor;  and 

••(C)  is  not  entitled  to  retired  or  retainer 
pay  incident  to  that  termination. 

••|CI  Al'l'I.lCATlON  RKQUIRK.MENTS.-- 

■•(1)  In  generai..  -To  receive  a  grant  under 
subsection  (a),  an  applicant  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  an  application 
which  contains  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  and  which  meets  the  fol- 
lowing requirements: 
■lA)  Conversion  plan.— 


•(i)  SURSTATK  ghantkes.— In  the  case  of  an 
applicant  that  is  a  substate  grantee,  such 
grantee  shall,  in  conjunction  with  the  labor- 
management  committee  established  pursu- 
ant to  subparagraph  (B)(ii)  at  the  affected  fa- 
cility, submit  a  conversion  plan  developed  in 
consultation  with  the  Stale  liislocated  work- 
er unit  (and  where  appropriate,  representa- 
tives from  the  Department  of  Defense)  that 
meets  the  requirementj?  of  clause  (vi. 

"(ii)  Empix)yers  and  kephesentatives  ok 
EMPLOYEES. —In  the  case  of  an  applicant  that 
is  an  employer  or  representative  of  employ- 
ees, such  employer  or  representative  of  em- 
ployees shall,  in  conjunction  with  the  labor- 
management  committee  established  pursu- 
ant to  subparagraph  iBiiiii  at  the  affected  fa- 
cility of  such  employer  or  representatives  of 
employees,  submit  a  conversion  plan  devel- 
oped in  consultation  with  the  State  dis- 
located worker  unit  (and  where  appropriate, 
representatives  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense) that  meets  the  requirements  of  clause 

(V). 

"(iii)  Labor-management  commitfeks.— In 
the  case  of  an  applicant  that  is  a  labor-man- 
agement committee,  such  committee  .shall 
submit  a  conversion  plan  developed  in  con- 
sultation with  the  State  dislocat.ed  worker 
unit  (and  where  appropriate,  representatives 
from  the  Department  of  Defense)  that  meets 
the  requirements  of  clau.se  (v). 

•'(iy)  States.— In  the  case  of  an  applicant 
that  is  a  State,  such  State  shall,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  labor-management  committee 
established  pursuant  to  subparagraph  iB)(ii) 
at  the  affected  facility,  submit  a  conversion 
plan  developed  in  consultation  with  the 
State  dislocated  worker  unit  (and  where  ap- 
propriate, representatives  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense)  that  meets  the  require- 
ments of  clause  (v). 

"■(V)  Requirements.— A  conversion  plan 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  clause  if  such 
plan— 

'•(I)  provides  an  assessment  of  basic  skills, 
career  interests,  and  income  needs  of  eligible 
individuals; 

"(II)  provides  a  preliminary  outline  of  a 
program  to  convert  the  defense  base  or  facil- 
ity to  a  commercial  facility;  and 

"'(III)  contains  economic  development 
strategie.s,  new  product  marketing  strate- 
gies, plant  or  military  base  conversion  pro- 
posals, a  labor  market  anal.vsii;.  and  propos- 
als for  the  effective  use  or  conversion  of  sur- 
plus Federal  property. 

•  '"(Hi  Provision  ok  state  nisi.(X"ATEi)  work- 
er services. -The  applicant  shall  provide 
verification  that  the  State  dislocated  worker 
unit  has  provided,  or  is  in  the  process  of  pro- 
viding, in  addition  to  the  services  described 
in  section  3n(b)(3)  and  314(b).  the  following 
activities  and  services: 

'"(i)  The  State  dislocated  worker  unit,  in 
conjunction  with  the  suljstate  grantee  (and 
where  appropriate,  representatives  from  the 
Department  of  Defense),  has  established  on- 
site  contact  with  employers  and  employee 
repre.sentatives  affected  by  a  dislocation  or 
potential  dislocation  of  eligible  individuals 
not  later  than  2  business  days  after  notifica- 
tion of  such  dislocation. 

■•(ii)  The  State  dislocated  worker  unit  has 
assisted  in  the  formation  of  a  labor-manage- 
ment committee  in  the  case  of  a  facility  af- 
fected by  an  employee  dislocation  or  poten- 
tial dislocation  in  accordance  with  section 
314(b)(lKB).  including  the  provision  of  tech- 
nical assistance  and.  where  appropriate,  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  cover  the  start-up  costs 
of  such  committee.  If  the  labor-management 
committee  has  not  been  established  by  the 
State  dislocated  worker  unit,  the  Secretary 
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of  IJefeiise.  in  i.oMsultalion  with  I  ho  Si-i 
notary  of  Lftiior.  nmv  wiiivc  the  i('(|iureinetil 
(lc><i  rll)e(l  ill  the  prectHJiiiM  .si'iit-oin*'  If  the 
S(»(  ri'tarv  iliHeiitiltics  thnt  the  State  (lis- 
loialeil  worker  unit,  has  iiiatle  a  Kood-faith 
effort  lo  establish  such  committee. 

■■(iiliThe  State  dislocateil  worker  unit  has 
pioviileil.  Ill  loiijuinlluii  with  the  labor man 
H«emeiit  coiiimlttee  established   pursuant  to 
ilHuse  (iii,  the  tollowlim  seivlies 

"(II  An  Initial  survey  of  (xitential  eli«ible 
Inillyiiiuals  to  lietermlne  the  approximate 
number  of  such  iiuliviiUinls  inteiestoti  In  re- 
lelvinu  services  uniler  this  section,  orienta- 
tion sessions,  lounselliit;  services,  and  early 
interveiltloii  servii  es  Kir  ellKible  Individuals 
and  management.  Kut.h  services  may  be  pro 
vided  In  coordination  with  represenlatlves 
from  the  United  States  Kmployment  Service, 
the  Interstate  .Job  Bank,  the  Depuitment  of 
Defense,  and  the  National  ()i  cupat  loiial  In 
formation  t'oonllnatinn  Committee. 

••(lit  Initial  Ijasic  readjustment  services  In 
conjutu  tlon  with  such  services  provided  by 
substate  Kiantees. 

••(C:)  SKI1.I..S  KNHANCKMKNf  KKTHAININO. 
The  iippllcant  shall  provide  assurances  siitls- 
factory  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  l<abor.  that 
if  the  applicant  u.ses  amounts  from  a  mant 
under  subsection  (a I  for  skills  enhancement 
retraining  lit  defense  facilities  pursuant  to 
sub.se(;tion  tfi(2) 

"(i)  the  applicant  will  maintain  its  e.xpend 
itures  from  all  other  sources  for  skills  en 
hancement  relrulnlim  iit  or  above  the  aver- 
a«e  level  of  suih  oxp«Miditures  In  the  fiscal 
year  precedinn  the  date  of  the  onaclmeiit  of 
this  section:  and 

"(ii)  such  retiiilnlntf  will  not  bo  conducted 
duiJiiK  the  itulivlduars  normiil  working 
hours. 

"(2)  Tkcii.mcai.  a.ssi.si'anck.  The  Secretary 
of  habor  miiy  provide  technical  assistance  to 
an  applicant  for  the  purpose  of  a.ssistinx  the 
applicant  to  meet  the  application  re<iuiie- 
ment,s  under  parat;raph  (1). 

••i;<l  TlMloi.Y  liKClsiiiN.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  make  a  final  determination 
with  regard  to  an  application  roccived  under 
parauraph  (I)  within  60  days  after  receipt  of 
the  application. 

"(Ii  TIMKI.Y  NorillfATION.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  provide  timely  written  noti- 
fication to  an  applicant  upon  determination 
by  such  Secretary  that  the  applicant  has  not 
satisfied  the  requirements  under  pnraKraph 
(1). 

••(d»  SKI.KC-riON  Rl-UJUIUKMKNTS. 

"(I)      NKKIIS-UKI.ArKli      CAYMKNTS      IIWJI.'IUK 

Mi'.NT.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  l.«ibor.  shall 
not  approve  an  application  for  a  Ktant  under 
subsection  lai  unless  the  applkatlon  con- 
tains assurances  that  the  applicant  will  use 
amounts  from  a  miuit  to  provide  needs  relat 
ed  pjiyments  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(hi. 

■•(2i  St'iisTAiK  c.HANTKKS.  In  levlewUiK  ap 
plications  for  Kiaiits  to  substate  urantees 
under  sub.sectlon  (a Hi),  the  Secretar.v  of  De- 
len.se  shall  .select,  applications 

"(Ai  from  areas  most  .severely  impiicted  by 
the   reduction    in   defense   expenditures   and 
base  closures,  partli  ularlv  areas  with  exist- 
inK  hlnh  poverty  levels  or  existiiiK  hiuh  un 
employment  levels: 

"(Hi  from  areas  which  have  the  greatest 
number  of  eligible  individuals,  taking  into 
account  the  ratio  of  ell«lble  Individuals  In 
the  affected  community  to  the  population  of 
such  community;  and 

"(Ci  which  Include  the  input  and  tMirtlcipa 
tion  of  the  labor  niannnement  committee  in 
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the  development  of  the  conversion  plan  re- 
quired under  sub.sectlon  (c)(1)(A). 

•'(3)  PKIOUITY  K)U  I.AIIim-MANAOKMKN'r  CDM- 

MrrrKKS.     In      reviewing      applications      for 
tyrants  under  subsection  (a)(2).  the  Secretary 
ol  I>fense  shall  nlvu  priority  to  applications 
received    from    labor  nianau'ement    commit 
tees. 

"(e)  RKri'KN'rioN  ok  PdUTioN  ok  (;nA\r 
Amount  hy  swui'rrAKY. 

•(1)  POHIION  KKI.AriNt!  lO  CONVK.K.SItlN 
ft. AN.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  retain 
25  p)eicent  of  the  amount  ot  a  urant  awarded 
under  sub.sectlon  (a)  and  shall  disburse  the 
amount  not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
on  which  such  Secretary  determines  that  the 
applicant  has  satisfied  the  re<|Uiiements  of 
the  conversion  plan  re(|ulred  under  sub- 
section (cKIhA). 

'•(2)      HOKTION      HKI.ATINO      CO     .STAtK      Dl.S- 

i.ocA'rKii  woHKKK  SKHVic'KS.  The  .Secretary 
shall  retain  up  to  20  percent  of  the  amount  of 
the  Kiiint  awarded  under  subsection  (a»  (not 
to  exceed  $100,000)  to  reimburse  the  State 
dislocated  worker  unit  for  expenses  incurred 
In  providing  the  .services  described  under 
subsection  (c)(1)(B). 

••(f)  USK,  OK  Funds.  Subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  subsections  (k).  (h).  and  (i).  grants 
under  sub.section  (ai  may  be  used  for  - 

•'(1)  any  purpose  for  which  funds  may  be 
used  under  sect  ion  :J11  of  this  part:  and 

■■(2)  skills  enhancement  retraining  at  de- 
fense facilities  which  are  beinii  converted  to 
1  ommer(  iai  facilities  for  the  purpose  of 
supplementing  existing  skills  enhancement 
efforts  for  non-professional  and  iion-manaKC- 
rial  positions  at  such  facilities. 

■■(({)  Ak.iiistmknt  Assi.stanck  Rk.ijuiuk- 
MKNTS.-The  adjustment  a.ssistance  reriuire- 
metits  described  In  .section  326(e)  shall  apply 
for  purposes  of  mants  made  uiuler  subsection 
(a)  for  adjustment  a.ssistance. 

•'(h)    NKKDS-RKI.A-rKK    PAVMKNTS    RlogUdlK- 

MKNTs.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  with  respect  to  the  u.se  of 
funds  from  urants  under  subsection  (a)  for 
needs-related  payments  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  described  in  .section  326(f) 
in  order  to  enable  ollnlble  individuals  to 
complete  training  or  education  programs. 
Priority  for  needs-related  payments  shall  be 
Mlven  to  eliK'lble  Individuals  participating;  in 
certificate  vocational  training  or  education 
programs  of  1  year  or  moie. 

"(ll     DKI'AUTMKNT    OK     DKKKN.SK     FINANCIAL 

A.s.si.stANCK  RKyi!iHKMKNT.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  shall  pre.scribe  reuulations  to  en- 
sure that  student  financial  assistance  au- 
thorized under'  programs  for  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  veterans  is 
provided  prior  to  adjustment  assistance 
under  subsection  (k).  needs-related  payments 
under  sulisection  (h).  and  an.y  other  student 
financial  assistance  provided  under  Federal 
law. 

•■(j)  DK.MONS-ruATioN  Pko.ikcts.  -In  carry- 
InK  out  the  urant  program  established  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  l^abor, 
may  make  Kiants  to  the  entities  referred  to 
in  that  subsection  for  the  pui[>ose  of  develop- 
lim  demonstration  projects  to  encourage  and 
promote  Innovative  responses  to  the  disloca- 
tion lesullinK  from  reductions  in  expendi- 
tures by  the  United  Slates  for  defense  or  by 
the  closure  of  United  States  military  instal- 
lations. Such  demonstration  projects  may 
include 

"(1»  projects  to  facilitate  the  placement  of 
ellKible  individuals  In  occupations  experlenc- 
iUK  skill  shortatces  that  will  make  use  of  the 
skills  ac(iulred  by  the  eligible  individuals 
durliiK  their  employment; 
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•■(2)  projects  to  assist  in  relralnin»r  and  re- 
organization efforts  desinned  lo  avert  layoffs 
that  would  otherwise  oci  ur  as  a  result  of 
such  reductions  or  closures;  and 

•■(3)  projects  to  assist  communities  in  ad- 
dressing and  reducing  the  Impact,  of  such 
economic  dislocation."'. 

(b)  KUNDlNC.  Kon  FlscAl,  Ykak  1993.  (it  the 
amount  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  under  sei  tlon  1101  for  fisial  year  1993 
for  defense  reinvestment  prrjurams.  10  |)er- 
cent  shall  be  made  available  to  carry  out 
section  :}25A  of  the  .Job  Training  Partnership 
Act,  as  n.'f'M.i  !...•  ^.|i.-,.,  I  i,.M  ,  ,  1 
SEC.  ■«3'.i:.'  DH-l-SsI-  (()M«-\(  loK  im(IN(.  I'Hl-l- 
KKKN(  K  KOK  IHM'I^UH)  DKKKNSK 
WOIWKILS. 

(a)  CONDllliiN  Ol  DKKKN.SK  CONTHACTS. 
Any  contract  entered  into  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  with  a  major  defense  lontrai  tor 
durlnn  the  period  specified  in  subsection  (Ml 
shall  in<  hide  a  provision  re(iulrinM  that  dur- 
Ini,'  the  period  that  the  contract  remains  in 
effect  the  contractor.  In  hiriim  new  employ- 
ees in  an  occupational  specialty,  shall  Kive  a 
first  rlKht  of  hire  to  any  displaced  defense 
worker  with  skills  In  that  occupational  spe- 
cialty. 

(b)  Dlsn.ACKII  DKKKN.SK  WOHKKK  DKKINKI). 
For  puifKJses  of  this  .section,  an  individual 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  displaced  defense 
worker  if  the  individual  was  employt»d  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  five  years  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Defense,  of  a 
contractor  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  or 
of  the  national  security  laboratories  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  immedlatel.v  preced- 
ing a  (juallfylnK  dislocation. 

(c)  QuAi. IKYING  Dislocation  Dkkinkk.  For 
purposes  of  this  section,  a  qualifying  disloca- 
tion is  a  termination  of  employment  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Secretary  of 
EneiK.y.  as  the  ca.se  may  be,  determines  was 
due  to  reductions  in  levels  ofdefen.se  expend- 
itures. 

(d)  Ma.iok  Dkkknsk  Contractoh  Dk- 
KlNKi>."For  purposes  of  this  .section,  a  busi- 
ness firm  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  major 
defen.se  contractor  If  the  averane  annual  dol- 
lar volume  of  contracts  of  that  firm  with  the 
Department  ot  Defense  for  the  fiscal  years 
1989.  1990.  and  1991  was  Kieater  than 
$100,000,000 

(e)  PUO'tKCTION  OK  FUKLOUGHKI)  WORKKUS.  - 
Subsectloik  (a)  may  not  be  construed  to  re- 
quire a  contractor  to  hire  a  displaced  defense 
worker  in  preference  to  recalling:  a  fur- 
louuhed  employee  of  the  contractor. 

(f)  Rl'lk  ok  C'oNs'rKUCTioN.  NothinK  in  this 
section  shaJl  l>e  construed  to  relieve  an  em- 
ployer of  the  affirmative  action  require- 
ments pertaining  to  veterans  set  forth  in 
.section  4212  of  title  :«i.  United  States  Code. 

(K)  Ai'i'i.iCAHii.iiY.  This  section  shall 
apply  to  contracts  entered  into  after  the  end 
of  the  90-day  period  be»(inninK  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ijefore  October 
1.  1997. 

SEC.  iZ-i..^    I'\K1  l(  ll'M  KIN  Of   DIM   II  \H(.H)  Mill 
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HOI  M)  I'HO.IH    1^    HI  I'KI  I'VKh    KIK 

(  Oil  KI.K 

(a)    PK(KiKA.M.     The    .Secietaiy    of    Defense 

may  carry  out  a  program  to  assist  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  described  in  subsection 
(b)  who  is  accepted  to  partlclpjite  In  an  up- 
ward bound  project  assisted  under  section 
417C  of  the  Hluher  fOducatlon  Act  of  1965  (20 
U.S.C.  1070<1  la)  to  .over  the  cost  of  provld- 
InK  services  throuKh  the  project  to  the  mem- 
ber to  assist  the  member  to  prepi\re  for  and 
pursue  a  program  of  hltrher  education  upon 
.separation  from  :ictive  dut.y.  Assistance  pro- 
vided under  the  program  ma.y  include  a  sti- 
pend provided  under  subsection  id)  of  such 
section. 


(b)  Eligihlk  Mkmbkhs.  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  shall  be  eligible  for  assistance 
under  subsection  (a)  If  the  member  — 

(1 )  was  on  active  duty  or  full-time  National 
tUiard  duty  on  September  30.  1990; 

(2)  durintf  the  five-year  period  be^lnnlnK  on 
that  date.  Is  discharged  or  released  from 
such  duty  (under  other  than  adverse  cir- 
cumstances); and 

(3)  submits  an  application  lo  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  within  such  time,  in  such  form, 
and  containing  such  Information  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defen.se  may  require. 

(I  I    NOTIKICAI'ION    OF    MKMHKHS    PKKVIOUSLY 

SKl'AHArKI).— To  the  extent  feasible,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  notify  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who.  between  September 
:«).  1990.  and  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  were  dl.schaiKed  or  released  from  active 
duty  or  full-time  National  Guard  duly  re- 
nardini;  the  availiibilily  of  the  proKiam 
under  subsection  (ai.  The  Secretary  may  es- 
tablish a  time  limit  within  which  such  mem- 
bers may  apply  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

(d)  Provision  ok  Assistanck.- 

(1)  dktkk.mination  ok  amount.- The 
amount  of  assistance  provided  under  sub- 
.sectlon (a)  to  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
shall  be  equal  to  the  anticipiated  cost  of  pro- 
viding services  to  the  member  throuKh  an 
upward  bound  project,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tion that  such  amount  nia.v  not  exceed  the 
monthly  basic  pay  to  which  the  member  is 
entitled  at  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the 
member.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  pro- 
vide assisuince  in  excess  of  that  limitation  if 
the  Secretary  determines,  on  a  case  by  case 
basis,  that  such  assistance  is  warranted  by 
the  special  traininn  needs  of  the  member. 

(2)  Consultation.  -The  Secretary  of  Edu- 
I  atlon  may  assist  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
III  deterininintf  the  amount  to  be  provided 
under  paragraph  (1). 

(e)  UsK  OK  Assistanck.— A  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  Is  selected  lo  participate 
In  the  program  ma.y  receive  services  through 
any  upward  bound  project  assisted  under  sec- 
tion 417C  of  the  HlKhei  Education  Act  of  1965 
(20  U.S.C.  1070d  la)  to  the  .same  extent  as 
other  Individuals  eligible  to  receive  such 
services.  A  member  may  not  participate 
after  the  end  of  the  two-year  peiiod  benin- 
nliiM:  on  the  date  on  which  the  member  is  dis- 
(jharKcd  or  released  from  active  duty,  except 
that,  in  the  ca.se  of  a  member  described  In 
subsection  (b)  who  was  discharged  or  re- 
leased from  active  duty  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  period  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  proi,n'am  shall  be  two  years 
from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Rkimuuhskmknt.— Upon  submission  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  a  request  for  re- 
Imbur.sement  of  the  costs  to  provide  services 
to  a  participant,  the  Secretary  shall  lelm- 
burse  the  upward  bound  project  submitlinn 
the  request  for  the  actual  cost  of  providing 
services  (includuw  a  stipend)  lo  the  member, 
not  to  exceed  the  amount  provided  under 
subsection  (d)(1).  Funds  provided  under  this 
sub.sectlon  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  funds 
otherwise  provided  to  the  project  under  the 
IliMher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Not  more  than 
in  percent  of  the  funds  provided  under  this 
subsection  may  be  used  lor  administrative 
costs. 

iM)  FUNDINO  j-oit  FI.SCAL  YKAii  1993.  -Of  the 
amount  appropriaied  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  under  section  4101  for  fiscal  year  1993 
for  defense  reinvestment  programs.  0.5  per- 
cent shall  be  made  available  to  provide  as- 
sistance undei'  this  section. 


SK(  i:t2t  IMl'KOVKMKMS  TO  KMl'I.OYMKNT 
AM)  rR-MMNC;  .VSS1ST,VS(  K  KOK 
DISI.OCATKl)  WOHKKRS  t  NDKR  THK 
.JOB  TR^UMNt;  l'.UtT>ER.SHir  A(1 

(a)  ADurrioNAL  Statk  Dislocatkd  Workkk 
Unit  Assisianck  Rkijuikkmknts.-  Section 
SlKb)  of  the  .Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
(29  U.S.C.  1661(bii  Is  amended  - 

(1)  In  paragraph  (3)iD).  by  In.sertlnK  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  the  followlnt?:  ".  in- 
cluding immediate  notification  to  substate 
grantees  of  cuireni  or  projected  permanent 
closures  or  substantial  layoffs  in  the  sub- 
state  area  of  such  grantee  to  continue  and 
expand  the  services  initiated  by  the  rapid  re- 
sponse teams"; 

(2)  In  paraRiaph  (9).  by  striking  "on  the 
plan;  and"  and  inserting  "on  the  plan:": 

(3)  in  paragraph  (10).  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  and  inserting  a  semicolon;  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(11)  the  State  unit  will  provide  the  Sec- 
retary with  a  cost  breakdown  of  all  funds 
made  available  under  this  title  used  by  such 
unit  for  administrative  expenditures;  and 

"(12)  the  Stale  will  not  transfer  any  of  the 
rapid  response  assistance  functions  of  the 
State  unit  under  section  314(b)  to  any  other 
entity."". 

(b)  EXrANDKl)    DKKINITION    OK    SUHSTANTIAL 

Layokk  kor  Raimi)  Rksi'onsk  Assistanck 
PiioviliKi)  UNDKK  SKcriloN  325.— Section  314(b) 
of  such  Act  i29  U.S.C.  1661c(b))  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  rapid  response  assist- 
ance provided  by  a  Slate  dislocated  worker 
unit,  the  term  'substantial  layoff  means  a 
layoff  of  50  or  more  individuals."". 

(C)  LlMI-rATION  ON  USK  OK  FUNDS  KOH 
NKKDS-RKLATKD    J'AYMKNTS    and    SUl'PORTIVK 

SKKVICKS.  -Section  315(b)  of  such  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  1661d(b))  is  amended  by  .striking  'Not 
more  than  25  percent"  and  inserting  "Except 
for  funds  expended  under  section  325  or  325A. 
not  more  than  25  percent". 

(d)  PitoHinrnoN  ok  Usk  ok  Funds  Undkr 
,JoH  Training  Programs  kor  Transkkr  ok 

FKDKRAI.  PKOI'KRTY  and  K(JUII'MKNT  Bktwkkn 
Fkdkrai.  Agknciks.-  Section  141  of  such  Act 
(29  U.S.C.  1551)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(q)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  transfer  of  Federal  property  and 
equipment  lo  a  job  training  program  under 
this  Act  or  an  education  program  shall  he 
provided  to  such  program  at  no  i  osi". 

SKr  132.')  .lOB  BANK  PROCR-VM  FOR  DIS 
(  HAKCKI)      MliriARY      I'KR.SONNKL. 

tkr.minatki)  dkkknsk  kmpi.ovkks. 

AM)  DISIM  .\(  KD  KMI'I.OYKKS  OK  DK 
FE.NSK  (ONTR-ACTORS. 

(a)  Intkhstatk  .Job  Bank  Program.  -The 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  establish  a  pro- 
gram to  expand  the  services  of  and  provide 
access  to  the  Interstate  Job  Bank  program 
in  the  United  States  Employment  Service  to 
Individuals  eligible  for  training,  adjustment 
assistance,  and  employment  services  under 
section  :525  or  325A  of  the  .Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  (29  U.S.C.  1501  el  seq.)  and.  in  the 
case  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  so  eli- 
gible, the  spouses  of  such  members.  The  Sec- 
retary may  establish  such  program  In  coordi- 
nation with  the  Defense  Outplacement  Refer- 
ral System  and  other  automated  job  opening 
networks. 

(b)  SKKVICKS  INCI.UDKI).— The  program  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (a)  may  include 
the  following  .services: 

(1)  A  phone  bank  reachable  by  a  toll-free 
number,  staffed  by  an  international  "help 
desk""  of  individuals  familiar  with  the  serv- 
ices proviiled  under  section  1144  of  title   10. 
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United  States  Code,  and  related  transition 
programs  under  chapter  58  of  such  title  (in 
the  case  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
priority  shall  be  given  to  recently-dis- 
charged veterans,  memtiers  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  have  been  separated  from  active 
duly,  and  their  spouses). 

(2)  Interstate  .Job  Bank  satellite  offices  or 
systems  at  defense  contractor  plant.s  by 
State  employment  security  agencies  and  at 
all  military  bases  for  direct  access  and  self 
service  to  job  listings. 

(3)  Specialized  job  banks  to  integrrate  with 
the  Interstate  .Job  Bank  for  specialized  list- 
ings or  services  such  as  the  Defense 
Outplacement  Referral  System  (DORS)  of 
resumes.  National  Academy  of  Sciences  Net- 
work, commercial  systems.  and  the 
outplacement  of  defense-related  personnel  in 
high-tech  occupations  through  the  expansion 
and  coordination  of  existing  networks  to  en- 
sure that  resources  are  available  at  all  serv- 
ice locations. 

(4)  A  system  by  which  individuals  and  pub- 
lic and  private  organizations  may  access  the 
Interstate  Job  Bank  using  individual 
modems  or  related  automated  employment 
systems  (such  system  shall  also  demonstrate 
a  fee-for-servlce  access  to  the  Interstate  Job 
Bank). 

(c)  Funding  kok  Fiscal  W.km  1993. -Of  the 
amount  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  under  section  4101  for  fiscal  year  1993 
lor  defense  reinvestment  programs.  0.6  per- 
cent shall  be  made  available  to  carry  out 
piogiam  e;;tablished  undei'  subscrtion  (av 

Subtillc  I) — Se!-\ice  .Mtmbcrs  Oct  upalion^il 
Conversion  and  1  raining 
SK(     i:).il    SHORT  TITLE. 

Tiii-  .--Libt.;  .t-  ii.ay  be  cited  as  the  "Service 
Members      Occupational      Conversion      and 
Training  Act  of  1992", 
SE(  .  4352.  FINDINGS  XSn  I>t  RPOSES. 

i.ii  FiNiilNGs.    The  Congies.s  fmds  that— 

(1 1  the  men  and  women  serving  in  our  Na- 
tlon"s  Armed  Forces  are  of  the  highest  cali- 
ber—Intelligent, dedicated,  and  dlsclplined- 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  service 
members  will  be  separating  from  the  Armed 
Forces  due  lo  the  drawdown  In  military  per- 
sonnel: 

(2)  these  men  and  women  will  be  entering 
the  civilian  workforce  during  a  time  of  eco- 
nomic Instability  and  uncertainty: 

(3)  many  of  these  service  personnel  special- 
ized in  critical  skills  such  as  combat  arms 
which  will  not  transfer  to  the  civilian 
workforce; 

(4)  as  part  of  the  Nation's  obligation  to 
these  .service  members,  the  Secretaiy  of  De- 
fense has  a  unique  responsibility  and  obliga- 
tion to  provide  them  with  the  tools  the.v 
need  to  be  reasslmilaled  Into  the  civilian 
community  and  continue  to  be  outstanding, 
productive  citizens; 

(5)  the  rapid  placement  of  separated  mili- 
tary personnel  in  civilian  employment  and 
training  opportunities  will  significantly  re- 
duce the  Department  of  Defenses  costs  rel- 
ative to  unemployment  compensation  for  ex- 
.servlce  members; 

(6)  military  personnel  are  a  national  re- 
.source  whose  skills  and  abilities  must  be  ab- 
sorbed by  ami  integrated  into  the  civilian 
workforce:  and 

(7)  providing  such  ti-ainlng  will  reduce  the 
total  cost  of  the  drawdown  and  is  important 
to  the  national  defense  function  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

(b)  PURi'osK.  -The  purpose  of  this  subtitle 
Is  to  provide  additional  means  by  which  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  car  manage  the 
drawdown  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  to  pro- 
vide additional  forms  of  assistance  to  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Armed  Foices  who  are  fotcetl  or 
indui'Pil  to  leave  niilitniy  serviie  by  reason 
of  the  ili-awdowii  of  the  Armed  KorLes.  there- 
by fUL-iUt^itintj  the  Sei'retnry's  ability  to 
achieve  end  stienif'h  reductions  caused  by 
the  drawiliivvii 
SEC.  I:l5:i.  DKUM  NUNS 

For  the  purposes  ol  this  subtitle: 

(1)  The  term  ■Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

(2)  The  terms  "compen.-^ation".  "seivice- 
i  onnected",  "State",  and  "active  military, 
naval,  oi'  air  .seivice"  have  the  meaninMS 
Kiven  such  terms  in  paraKiaphs  <V.i).  (16),  (20). 
and  (24),  lespectivelv,  of  section  101  of  title 
;}H,  United  stat.  c  . 
SEC".  »35.|.  KSTAHI  ISIIMKM  dh   I'KIX.KAM. 

(a)  ESTAHJ.ISHMKM.  Not  hiLei  than  60  days 
alter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subtitle, 
the  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  proKram  in 
accordance  with  this  subtitle  to  assist  eligi- 
ble persons  in  obtaining  employment 
throuMh  piirtlcipalion  in  programs  of  siKnlli- 
1  ant  training  for  employment  in  stable  and 
permanent  positions.  The  Secietiiry  ina.v 
enter  into  an  atjreement  with  the  Secretary 
of  Veterans  Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of 
I,abor  for  the  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  proKram  shall  be  carried  out 
through  payments  to  employeis  who  employ 
and  train  eligible  persons  in  such  positions. 
Such  payments  shall  be  made  to  a.ssist  such 
employers  in  defraying  the  costs  of  nec- 
essary traininjc. 

(b)  STAT1-;  Approvincj  Agknciks.  (1)  The 
implementing'  official  may  enter  into  con- 
tiacts  or  aRieements  with  State  approvintf 
agencies,  as  deslKnated  pursuant  to  section 
3671(a)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
carry  out  any  duty  of  the  implementinK  offi- 
cial under  this  subtitle.  Payment  may  be 
made  to  such  agencies  pursuant  to  any  such 
contract  or  a^rreement  foi'  reasonable  and 
neces.sary  expenses  of  salary  and  travel  in- 
curred by  employees  of  such  agencies  in  car- 
lyinK  out  such  duties.  Each  such  payment 
may  be  made  only  from  funds  available  to 
the  implementint^  official  pursuant  to  .sec- 
tion 4366(a)(3). 

(2)  Each  State  approvinn  agency  with 
which  a  contract  or  aKreement  is  enteied 
into  under  this  section  shall  submit  to  the 
implementing  official  on  a  monthly  or  quar- 
terly basis,  as  determined  by  the  agency,  a 
report  containin»r  a  certilicatlon  of  such  e.x 
penses  for  the  piuiod  covered  by  the  report. 
The  report  shall  be  submitted  in  the  form 
and  ninnner  ipfiuired  t)V  .-^u.  h  official 

H»(  11^1  MK.IHillTY  >>m  l-IHM.HAM  IKM\ 
IH»  (>»    \.s,sl,sT  vx  r 

la)  In  CJh.NhHAI..  (li  To  be  eliKlble  loi  par- 
ticipation In  a  job  tralnniK  program  under 
this  subtitle,  an  eliKible  person-- 

(A)  must  be  an  eligible  person  described  in 
paianraph  (2) 

(i)  who  - 

(I)  is  unemployed  at  the  time  of  applying; 
lor  participation  In  a  program  under  this 
subtitle;  and 

(II)  has  been  unemployed  for  at  least  10  of 
the  15  weeks  immeillately  preceding  the  date 
of  such  eligible  persons  application  for  par- 
ticipation in  a  program  under  this  subtitle; 

(ii)  who  .separates  from  the  active  mlllt*ry. 
naval,  or  air  seivue  and  whose  primary  or 
.secondary  occupational  specialty  In  the 
Armed  Forces  is  (as  determined  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  in  ef- 
fect l)efoie  the  date  of  such  separation)  not 
readily  tiunsl'eiable  to  the  civilian 
workfori:e;  or 

(ill)  who  serve<l  in  the  attlve  military, 
naval,  or  air  service  and  is  entitled  to  com- 
pensation (or  who  but  for  the  receipt  of  mill 
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tary  retired  pa.v  would  be  entitled  to  com- 
pensation) under  the  laws  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  for  a  dis- 
ability rated  at  30  percent  or  more,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  implementing  official;  and 

(B)  who  submits  an  application  under  sub- 
section (b)  during  the  period  ending  four 
.years  after  the  date  of  the  last  discharge  or 
the  (late  of  enactment  of  this  sul)title, 
whichever  is  later, 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (li.  an  eligi- 
ble person  refeired  to  in  paragraph  (1)  is  a 
veteran  described  in  .section  101(2)  of  title  3fl. 
United  States  Code,  who  was  discharged  on 
or  after  August  2,  1990,  and 

(A)  served  in  the  active  military,  naval,  or 
air  service  for  a  perjod  of  more  than  90  days; 
or 

(B)  was  discharged  or  released  from  active 
duty  because  of  a  sei-vice-connected  disabil- 
ity. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  an  eligi- 
ble person  shall  be  considered  to  be  unem 
ployed  during  any  period  such  person  is 
without  a  job  and  wants  and  is  available  for 
work.  In  determining  whether  a  person  is  un- 
employed for  purposes  of  paragraph  (I),  the 
implementing  official  shall  not  take  Into 
consideration  part-time  or  temporary  em- 
ployment, as  defined  by  such  official. 

(b)  Ari'i.iCATioN  Pkockss.  (1)  An  eligible 
person  who  ileslres  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram of  joli  training  under  this  subtitle  shall 
submit  to  the  Implementing  official  an  appli- 
cation for  participation  in  such  a  program. 
Such  an  application 

(A)  shall  include  a  certification  by  the  eli- 
gible person  that  the  eligible  per.son  meets 
the  criteria  for  eligibility  prescribed  by 
clause  (i),  (ii),  or  (iii)  of  sub.se4;tion  (a)(1); 

(B)  shall  include  an  oppoitunity  for  the  eli- 
gible person  to  reciuest  i ounseling  under  sec- 
tion 4364(a);  and 

(C)  shall  be  in  such  form  and  contain  such 
additional  Information  as  such  official  may 
prescribe. 

(2)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  an  ap- 
plication by  an  eligible  person  for  participa- 
tion in  a  program  of  job  training  under  this 
subtitle  shall  be  approved  unless  the  imple- 
menting official  finds  that  the  eligible  per- 
son Is  not  eligible  to  participate  In  a  pro- 
gram of  job  training  under  this  subtitle. 

(B)  Approval  of  an  application  of  an  eligi- 
ble person  under  this  subtitle  may  be  with- 
held If  the  Implementing  official  determines 
that,  because  of  limited  funds  available  for 
the  purpose  of  making  payments  to  employ- 
ers under  this  subtitle.  It  is  neces.sary  to 
limit  the  numljer  of  participants  in  the  pro- 
k;iam  carried  out  uniler  this  subtitle. 

(SKA)  Subject  to  section  4362(c),  the  imple- 
menting official  shall  certify  as  eligible  for 
participation  under  this  subtitle  an  eligible 
person  whose  application  is  approved  under 
this  subsection  and  shall  fuinish  the  eligible 
person  with  a  certificate  of  that  eligible  per- 
son's eligibility  for  presentation  to  an  em- 
ployer offering  a  program  of  job  training 
under  this  subtitle.  Any  such  certificate 
shall  expire  180  days  after  it  Is  furnished  to 
the  eligible  person.  The  date  on  which  a  cer- 
tificate Is  furnished  to  an  eligible  person 
under  this  paragraph  shall  l>e  stated  on  the 
certificate. 

(B)  A  certificate  furnished  undei'  this  para- 
graph may.  upon  the  eligible  persons  appll 
cation,   be  renewed   In   uc<  ordance   with   the 
terms  and  conditions  of  subparagraph  (Ai. 

(c)  FKRIOI)   OK   TRAINING.    The    maximum 
period  of  training  for  which  assistance  may 
be   provided  on  behalf  of  an  eligible  person 
uiidtM   till;'  -ulit  I!  !>■ 
SEC.  4,IS6.  EMII.OYKK    lull    IICMMM.   I'KIM.KVVls 

(ai   Minimum    I'kriod.    \i)   Kxcept  a.--,   pru 
vUled   In   paragraph  (2).   in  order   to   be  ap- 


proved  as  a  program  of  job  training  under 
this  subtitle,  a  program  ol  Job  training  of  an 
employer  approved  under  section  4;)57  must 
provide  training  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
12  months  in  an  occupation  in  a  growth  in- 
dustry or  in  an  occupation  requiring  the  use 
of  new  technological  skills. 

(2i  A  program  of  job  training  providing 
training  for  a  period  of  at  least  6  months 
may  be  approved  if  the  Implementing  official 
determines  (in  accordance  with  standards 
which  the  Secretary  shall  prescrit)e)  that  the 
purpose  of  this  subtitle  would  be  met 
through  that  program. 

(b)  ENTIJV  Into  PU(X5KAM.  -Subject  to  sec- 
tion 4360  and  the  other  provisions  of  this  sub- 
title, an  eligible  person  who  has  been  ap- 
proved for  participation  in  a  program  of  job 
training  under  this  subtitle  and  has  a  cur- 
rent certificate  of  eligibility  for  such  partici- 
pation may  enter  a  program  of  job  training 
that  has  been  approved  under  section  4357 
and  that  is  offered  to  the  eligible  person  by 
the  emplovc^r 
SEC,  -1357.  Al'I'KOV  Al.  OK  IMI'linm  l'H(  M.K.VM'' 

(al  I.v  OKNKUAl,.  (Ii  An  eiiiployiT  may  i><' 
paid  a.ssistance  under  section  4358(a)  on  be- 
half of  an  eligible  person  employed  by  such 
employer  and  participating  in  a  program  of 
job  training  offered  by  that  employer  only  if 
the  program  Is  approved  under  this  section. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  in  sub.<ection  (b).  a 
proiKJsed  program  of  job  training  of  an  em- 
ployer shall  be  approved  unless  the  imple- 
menting official  determines  that  the  applica- 
tion does  not  contain  a  certification  and 
other  Information  meeting  the  refiuirenients 
established  under  this  subtitle  or  that  with- 
holding of  approval  is  warranted  under  sub- 
section (g). 

(b)  iNKI.IGini.K  PltOGHA.MS.  -A  program  of 
job  training — 

(1)  for  employment  which  consists  of  sea- 
sonal, intermittent,  or  temporary  jobs; 

(2)  for  employment  under  which  commis- 
sions are  the  primary  source  of  income: 

(3)  for  employment  which  involves  politi- 
cal or  religious  activities; 

(4)  for  employment  with  any  department, 
agency,  instrumentality,  or  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  (including  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  and  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission);  or 

(5)  tor  employment  outside  of  a  State, 
may  not  be  approved  under  this  subtitle. 

(c)  AiH'i.iCATiDN. -An  employer  offering  a 
program  of  job  training  that  the  employer 
desires  to  have  approved  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subtitle  shall  submit  to  the  implement- 
ing official  a  written  ap|)licatlon  for  such  ap 
proval.  Such  application  shall  be  in  such 
form  as  such  official  shall  prescribe. 

(d)  CKKTIFICATH)N.--An  application  under 
subsection  (o  shall  include  a  certification  by 
the  employer  of  the  following: 

(1)  That  the  employer  is  planning  that, 
upon  an  eligible  person's  completion  of  the 
program  of  job  training,  the  employer  will 
employ  the  eligible  person  in  a  position  for 
which  the  eligible  person  has  been  trained 
and  that  the  employer  expects  that  such  a 
position  will  be  available  on  a  stable  and 
permanent  tiasis  to  the  eligible  person  at  the 
end  of  the  training  period. 

(2i  That  the  wages  and  benefitjs  to  be  paid 
to  an  eligible  person  participating  in  the  em- 
ployer's program  of  job  training  will  be  not 
less  than  the  wages  and  t>enefits  normally 
paid  to  other  employees  participating  In  a 
comparable  program  of  job  training. 

(3i  That  the  employment  of  an  eligible  per- 
son under  the  program- 

(A)  will  not  result  in  the  displacement  of 
currently  employed  workers  (Including  par 
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tial  displacement  such  as  a  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  nonovertime  work,  wages,  or  em- 
ployment benefits);  and 

(B)  win  not  be  In  a  Job  (i)  while  any  other 
Individual  Is  on  layoff  Irom  the  same  or  any 
substantially  e(|uivalent  job,  or  (il)  the  open- 
ing for  which  was  created  as  a  result  of  the 
employer  having  terminated  the  employ- 
ment of  any  regular  employee  or  otherwise 
having  reduced  its  work  force  with  the  Inten- 
tion of  hiring  an  eligible  person  in  such  job 
under  this  subtitle. 

(4)  That  the  employer  will  not  employ  in 
the  program  of  job  training  an  eligible  per- 
son who  Is  already  qualified  by  training  and 
experience  lor  the  job  for  which  training  is 
to  be  provided. 

(5)  That  the  Job  which  is  the  objective  of 
the  training  program  Is  one  that  involves 
significant  training. 

(6)  That  the  training  content  of  the  pro- 
gram is  adequate,  in  light  of  the  nature  of 
the  occupation  for  which  training  is  to  be 
provided  and  of  comparable  training  oppor- 
tunities in  such  occupation,  to  accomplish 
the  training  objective  certified  under  para- 
graph (21  of  sub.sectlon  (ei. 

(7)  That  eai  h  participating  eligible  pei-son 
will  1)6  employed  full  t  line  in  the  program  of 
Job  training. 

(8)  That  the  training  period  under  the  pro- 
posoil  program  is  not  longer  than  the  train- 
ing periods  that  employers  in  the  commu- 
nity customarily  require  new  employees  to 
complete  in  order  to  become  competent  In 
t  he  occupation  or  Job  for  which  training  is  to 
1)0  provided. 

(9)  That  there  are  in  the  training  establish- 
ment or  place  of  employment  such  space, 
c(|uipment,  instructional  material,  and  In- 
structor personnel  as  needed  to  accomplish 
the  training  objective  certified  under  sub- 
section (e)(2). 

(10)  That  the  employer  will  keep  records 
ade<iuate  to  show  the  progress  made  by  each 
eligible  person  participating  in  the  program 
and  otherwise  to  demonstrate  compliance 
with  the  retiuirements  established  untler  this 
subtitle. 

(11)  That  the  employer  will  fuinish  each 
participating  eligible  person,  before  the  eli- 
gible person's  entry  Into  training,  with  a 
copy  of  the  employer's  certification  under 
this  subsection  and  will  obtain  and  retain 
the  eligible  person's  signed  acknowledgment 
of  having  received  such  certilicatlon. 

(12)  That,  as  applicable,  the  employer  will 
provide  each  participating  eligible  person 
with  the  full  opportunity  to  participate  in  a 
[lersoiial  interview  pursuant  t.o  section 
436'l(b)(l)(B)  during  the  eligible  pei-son's  nor- 
mal workday. 

1 13)  That  the  program  meets  such  other 
criteria  as  the  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  SecreUiry  of  Veterans  Affairs  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  may  determine  are 
es.sentlal  for  the  effective  implementation  of 
the  program  established  by  this  subtitle. 

(e)  HOUHS  AND  TUAINING  CuNTKNT.  A  cer- 
tification under  subsection  (d)  shall  in- 
clude- 

(1)  a  statement  indicating  lA)  the  total 
number  of  hours  of  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram of  Job  training  to  be  offered  an  eligible 
per.son.  (B)  the  length  of  the  program  of  job 
training,  and  (C)  the  starting  rate  of  wages 
to  be  paid  to  a  participant  in  the  program; 
and 

(2)  a  description  of  the  training  content  of 
the  program  (including  any  agieement  the 
employer  has  entered  into  with  an  edu- 
cational institution  under  section  4360)  and 
of  the  objective  of  t  he  training. 

(f)  STATUS  OK  Ckktikiki)  Ma'itkhs.  (1)  Ex- 
cept as  specified  in  paragraph  (2),  each  mat- 


ter required  to  be  certified  to  in  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (11)  of  subsection  (d)  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  requirement  established 
under  this  subtitle. 

(2)(Ai  For  the  purposes  of  section  4358(c). 
only  matters  required  to  be  certified  in  para- 
graphs (1 )  through  (10)  of  subsection  (d)  shall 
be  so  considered. 

(B)  For  the  purposes  of  section  4361,  a  mat- 
ter required  to  be  certified  under  paragraph 
(12)  of  subsection  (d)  shall  al.so  be  so  consid- 
ered. 

(g)  Withholding  aim-kovai,;  Dks- 
Ai'i'KovAi,.  -In  accordance  with  regulations 
Willi  h  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  the  im- 
plementing official  may  withhold  approval  of 
an  employer's  proposed  program  of  job  train- 
ing pending  the  outcome  of  an  investigation 
under  section  4362  and,  based  on  the  outcome 
of  such  an  investigation,  may  disapprove 
such  program. 

(h)  On-.jou  Training.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  approval  of  a  program  of  ap- 
prenticeship or  other  on-job  training  lor  the 
purposes  of  section  :«)87  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  considered  to  meet  all 
requirements  established  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subtitle  (Other  than  subsection 
(b)  and  (d)(3))  for  approval  of  a  program  of 
job  training. 

SK(       i;l.->h    PAVMKNIS    l(  )  KMl'l  ()^  KHS:  0\  KHI'AY 
MKNl 

(a)  Paymknts. -1 1  )(Ai  Except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b)  and  subject  to  section 
43.55(c),  the  implementing  official  shall  make 
payments  to  employers  in  accordance  with 
this  section.  The  amount  payable  to  such  an 
employer  on  behalf  of  an  eligible  person  with 
respect  to  an  approved  program  of  Job  train- 
ing under  this  subtitle  shall  be  determined 
by  such  official  at  the  beginning  of  such  pro- 
gram. Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  that  amount  shall  be  equal  to  50  percent 
of  the  product  of  (ii  the  starting  hourly  rate 
of  wages  paid  to  the  eligible  person  by  the 
employer  (without  regard  to  overtime  or  pre- 
mium pay),  and  (ii)  the  number  of  hours  to 
be  worked  by  the  eligible  person  during  the 
entire  program  period. 

(B)  In  no  case  may  the  amount  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A)  exceed  — 

(i)  $12,000  for  an  eligible  person  with  a  serv- 
ice-connected disability  rated  at  30  percent 
or  more;  or 

(ii)  $10,000  for  an  eligible  person  not  de- 
scribed in  clause  (i). 

(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B)  of  tills  paragraph  and  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4359,  the  payments  de- 
scribed in  paragiaph  di  shall  be  made  to  an 
employer  of  an  eligible  person  participating 
in  an  approved  piogram  of  Job  training  under 
this  subtitle  as  follows: 

(i)  One-third  of  the  amount  determined 
under  paragiaph  (1)  shall  be  paid  upon  com- 
pletion by  such  eligible  person  of  one-half  of 
the  period  of  training  for  which  payment  is 
to  be  made  under  this  subtitle; 

(iii  One  third  of  such  amount  shall  be  paid 
upon  completion  of  such  period  of  training; 
and 

(iii)  One-third  of  such  amount  shall  be  paid 
at  the  end  of  the  six  month  period  of  employ- 
ment beginning  on  the  date  of  completion  of 
such  period  of  training. 

(BKii  In  any  case  in  which  the  employment 
of  the  eligible  person  is  terminated  for  any 
reason  described  in  clause  lilii  during  a  pe- 
riod after  a  payment  is  made  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  before  the  next  payment  is  due 
uniler  such  subparagraph,  the  payment  for 
such  iieriod  shall  be  equal  to  the  pro  rata 
share  of  the  pjiyment  for  that  period  ba.sed 
on  the  hours  actually  worked,  determined  in 
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accordance  with  the  formula  specified  in 
paragraph  (1)(A). 

(ii)  In  any  case  in  which  the  employment 
of  an  eligible  person  is  terminated,  in  any 
period  with  respect  to  which  a  payment  is  to 
be  made  under  clau.se  (ii,  (ii).  or  (iiii  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  for  an.v  reason  other  than  one 
described  in  clause  (iii).  no  payment  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  such  eligible  person  for 
such  period. 

(ill)  The  rea.sons  referred  to  in  clauses  (i) 
and  (ii)  are  the  following: 

(I)  The  eligible  person  voluntarily  leaves 
employment  with  the  employer. 

(Ill  The  eligible  person  becomes  disabled 
and  unable  to  continue  his  employment. 

(Ill)  The  eligible  person  is  terminated  for 
good  cause  shown. 

(b)  Limitations.-  d)  Payment  may  not  be 
made  to  an  employer  for  a  period  of  training 
under  this  subtitle  on  behalf  of  an  eligible 
person  until  the  implementing  official  has 
received— 

(A)  from  the  eligible  per.son.  a  certification 
that  the  eligible  person  was  employed  full 
time  by  the  employer  in  a  program  of  job 
training  during  such  iieriod;  and 

(B)  from  the  employer,  a  certification  — 

(1)  that  the  eligible  person  was  employed 
by  the  employer  during  that  period  and  that 
the  eligible  per.son's  performance  and 
progre.ss  during  such  period  were  satisfac- 
tory; and 

(il)  of  the  number  of  hours  worked  by  the 
eligible  person  during  that  period. 
With  respect  to  the  first  such  certification 
by  an  employer  with  respect  to  an  eligible 
person,  the  certification  shall  indicate  the 
date  on  which  the  employment  of  the  eligi- 
ble person  began  and  the  starting  hourly 
rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  eligible  person 
(Without  regard  to  overtime  or  premium 
pay). 

(2)  Payment  may  not  be  made  to  an  em- 
ployer for  a  period  of  training  under  this 
subtitle  on  behalf  of  an  eligible  pei-son  for 
which  a  request  for  payment  is  made  after 
two  years  after  the  date  on  which  that  period 
of  training  ends. 

ic)  OVKUI'AYMKNTS.— (11(A)  Whenever  the 
implementing  official  finds  that  an  overpay- 
ment under  this  subtitle  has  been  made  to  an 
employer  on  behalf  of  an  eligible  person  as  a 
result  of  a  certification,  or  information  con- 
tained in  an  application,  submitted  by  an 
employer  which  was  false  in  any  material  re- 
spect, the  amount  of  such  overpayment  shall 
constitute  a  liability  of  the  employer  to  the 
United  States. 

(B)  Whenever  such  official  finds  that  an 
employei-  has  failed  in  any  substantial  re- 
spect to  comply  for  a  period  of  time  with  a 
lequirement  established  under  this  subtitle 
(unless  the  employer's  failure  is  the  result  of 
false  or  incomplete  information  provided  by 
the  eligible  person  i.  each  amount  paid  to  the 
employer  on  behalf  of  an  eligible  person  for 
that  period  shall  be  considered  to  be  an  over- 
payment under  this  subtitle,  and  the  amount 
of  such  overpayment  shall  constitute  a  li- 
ability of  the  employer  to  the  United  States. 

(2)  Whenever  such  official  finds  that  an 
overpayment  under  this  subtitle  has  been 
made  to  an  employer  on  behalf  of  an  eligible 
person  as  a  result  of  a  certification  by  the  el- 
igible person,  or  as  a  result  of  information 
provided  to  an  employer  or  contained  in  an 
application  submitted  by  the  eligible  person, 
whi<  h  was  willfully  or  negligently  false  in 
any  materia!  respect,  the  amount  of  such 
overpayment  shall  constitute  a  liability  of 
the  eligible  per.son  to  the  United  States. 

(3)  Any  overpayment  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  may  be  recovered  in  the  same 


niamiiT  iis  jinv  other  ilebL  <lue  tin-  United 
Stairs.  Any  ovpriwvitioiiL  recovoifd  .shall  Im* 
treilitfd  to  liiiuls  iiviiiliiblc  to  iriakf  pay- 
ments uiuli-r  this  subtitle.  If  then*  lue  no 
such  lunds.  any  overpayment  recovered  shall 
be  ileiKisited  Into  the  Treasury. 

l4i  Ari.v  oveipavinent  lelened  to  in   piiia 
Ki'uph  (1)  or  (2)  may  lie  waived,  in  whole  or  in 
pint,  in  ai.LOidaiiLe  with  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions set  forth  in  ^.■.  tioii  ,V!n'2  of  rttin    m. 
tlrutei!  Slale.-,  Cdd. 

SKC.  I3S9.  ENTKV  IMi>  I'Udi.HXM  <iH    nil;   ikmn 
ING. 

Notwithstanding  any  other-  provision  of 
this  subtitle,  the  iiiiplemeiitini;  official  shall 
withhold  or  deny  approval  of  an  eliniljle  per- 
son's entry  into  an  approved  program  of  jol> 
training  if  such  official  determines  that 
funds  are  not  available  to  make  payments 
under-  this  subtitle  on  behalf  of  the  eligible 
person  to  the  employer  offering  that  pro- 
Ki.im.  Befoi-e  the  entry  of  an  eliirible  person 
into  an  approved  promam  of  job  trainiiiii  of 
an  employer-  for-  imrposes  of  assist^tnce  under- 
this  subtitle,  the  employer  shall  notify  such 
official  of  the  employer's  intention  to  em 
plo.y  that  eli^lblir  person.  The  eliMible  person 
may  Im-kIii  such  promam  of  job  ti-ainin«  with 
the  employer  two  weeks  after  the  notice  is 
trarrsrnitted  to  sut  h  official  unless  within 
that  time  the  employer  has  received  notice 
from  such  ol'fitial  that  approval  of  the  ell^i 
l)le  person's  enliy  into  that  proKram  of  job 
tiainluM  must  be  withheld  or-  ilenied  in  ac- 
(-o|-d;i'"  •■  ivir  ii  I  ii  w  -..,1 1,111 

SEC.    li'.ii     rHn\l--l(iN    (IK     IIIMMM.     Illliiili.il 
KUK  .\IIO.N.\l.  I.N.-^llll   llll.Ns. 

An  employer  may  enter  into  an  a«r-eement 
with  an  educational  institution  that  has 
been  approved  lor  the  purposes  of  chapter  106 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  in  or-dei-  that 
such  In.stitution  may  provide  a  piOKiam  of 
Job  lralnin«:  (or  a  portion  of  such  a  pioM^rami 
under-  this  sulititle.  Wherr  sirch  an  aureerirent 
has  been  entered  irrto.  the  applicatiorr  of  the 
einployei-  under  section  -lUSV  shall  so  state 
and  shall  ini  lude  a  description  of  the  rrriin 
lilM  to  be  provided  under-  the  auicciri' 
SEf.    1361.    niSCONTINl'/VNCK   OF   Al'I'ltdV  \l     iil 

r\nn(  ii'M  kin     in     i  i  k  i  \in     \-  \\ 

IM  (IM-  U  rl«M.I( AM-- 

la)  K.Ml.utl.  Ti)  Ml-.l.r  HlAjl  lKl..Mi..M.s.  Il 
the  implementinr,'  official  finds  at  any  time 
I  liat  a  program  of  Job  training-  previousl.y  ap- 
proved for  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle 
thereafter'  fails  to  meet  any  of  the  re(|Uire 
merits  established  under-  this  subtitle,  such 
iifficlHl  may  immedrately  disapprove  further- 
partrcipation  by  elinlble  persons  in  that  pro- 
gram. Such  offiiial  shall  provide  to  the  em- 
ployer- conieriied.  and  to  each  eligible  person 
participatirrtr  in  the  enrployer's  pronram.  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  for.  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  heariim  with  respect  to.  such 
disapproval.  The  employer-  and  each  such  eli- 
gible person  shall  lie  rrotitled  of  such  dis- 
approval, the  rea.sons  for-  such  illsapproval, 
and  the  opjior-tunity  for  a  hearing.  Notifica- 
tion shall  be  by  a  certified  or  ret,'isiered  let- 
ter-, and  a  return  receipt  shall  be  secured. 

ibt  Rapk  I)|-  C'OMIM.K-IION.  ( 1 1  If  the  imple- 
merrtiuK  olfbial  determines  that  the  rate  of 
eligible  [ler.sons'  successful  completion  of  an 
employer's  proniams  of  job  training  pre- 
viously approved  for-  the  purposes  of  this  .sub- 
title IS  dispiopoitionately  low  because  of  de- 
liclencies  in  the  ((uallty  of  such  pionrams, 
suth  offrcial  shall  disapprove  pnrtlcipatioir 
in  suih  proKrams  on  the  part  of  eliKible  per 
sons  who  had  not  benun  such  participation 
on  the  date  that  the  employer  is  notified  of 
the  disapproval.  In  determining  whether  any 
such  rate  is  dispr-oportionately  low  becau.se 
of  such  deficiencies,  such  official  shall  take 
into  account  appropriate  data,  including 


(  (  )\(.l<l  NSlON  \l      Kl  (  (  )KI)       IK  )l    •>! 

(A>  the  (luartei  ly  data  provided  by  the  Kei 
retaiy  of  Labor  with  respect  to  the  number- 
of  eligible  persons  who  receive  counseling  in 
coirnection  with  tiaininn  under-  this  subtitle, 
are  referred  to  employers  under  this  subtitle, 
participate  in  job  trainin»;  uiiiler  this  sul>- 
tille.  and  complete  suc-h  tiaininK^  or  do  not 
complete  such  ti-ainin^.  and  the  reasons  fur 
noncompletion;  and 

(Bi  data  lompiled  throuwh  the  partrcular 
i-mployer-'s  compliance  surve.ys. 

('2i  With  respect  to  a  di.sapproval  un<ler 
paiamaph  (1).  the  ImpleinontitiK  official 
shall  provide  to  the  employer  concerned  the 
kind  of  statement,  opportunity  for  hearin»;. 
anil  notice  tlesciitjed  in  subse<-tion  (a). 

(3)  A  di.sapproval  under'  paragraph  (1)  shall 
remain  in  effect  until  such  time  as  the  Im- 
plementin^f  official  detertnines  that  adequate 
ir'iiir.llal  .i.  tinn  has  bncn  fikcii 
■>H  111..-  iS--|'K  IKiNiil  KM  I  iKIi--,  IN\  I- -.1  K.  \ 
1  IllN-^ 

lai  Kkcokos.  The  retjords  arrd  aicourrt.s  of 
employers  peitainlnM:  to  eliuible  pei-.sons  on 
behalf  of  whom  a.ssistance  has  been  paiil 
under-  this  subtitle,  as  well  as  other-  records 
that  the  ImplementiiiK  official  determine,s  to 
lie  necessary  to  ascertain  compliance  with 
the  retiuirements  established  under  this  sub- 
title, shall  be  available  at  reasonable  times 
for  e.xamination  by  authorized  r-epresen-.-a- 
tives  of  the  Federal  Cover  nmerrt. 

(bi  C'oMlM.iANCK  MoNiTouiNO.  Such  Official 
may  monitor-  eiirployeis  and  eliKible  persons 
participating'  in  prowiams  of  job  trainiiiK 
under  this  subtitle  to  determine  conipliaiico 
with  the  reuulrements  established  under  this 
subtitle. 

(c)  iNVKSTlGATKi.N.s.-  Such  official  may  in- 
vestiKate  any  matter-  such  official  considers 
necessary  to  determine  compliance  with  the 
reciuiremenls  established  under-  this  subtitle. 
The  investiffations  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section may  include  e.xaminink,'  recor'ds  (in- 
I  ludrn^;  makrrm^  certified  copies  of  records), 
(luestloniim  employees,  arrd  eirterln>c  into 
any  premises  or  onto  any  site  where  an.y  par  t 
of  a  pioriram  of  job  tralnint;  is  conducted 
under  this  subtitle,  or  where  any  of  the 
lecoi'ds  of  the  eniplovei'  offerinK-  or  piovldiiiK 
such  piomam  ai-e  kept. 

(ih  DKi'AitrMi-'.N'i'  1)1'  Lahdr.  Functions 
may  be  administered  under  subsections  (ti) 
and  (CI  in  accor-dance  with  an  aMreemeiit  lie- 
tween  the  Secietaiy  anil  the  Secretary  of 
Labor-  providinn  for  the  ailministi-ation  of 
such  subsections  (or  an.v  por-tion  of  such  sub- 
sections) by  the  Department  of  Labor-.  Under 
such  an  ameement,  any  entity  of  the  Depait- 
ment  of  Lal>or  specified  in  the  aKreement 
may  admlnistf  •  -i   (■      :' •  ■  — 

SKC.     I3«S.     ClMIKlllN  M  KIN     Mllll     llini-K     r'Hil 

(;ti>vM.s. 

(ai  Vktkhans  Education  Fuograms.- di 
Assistance  may  not  be  paid  under  this  sub- 
title to  an  employer-  on  behalf  of  an  eligible 
per-son  for  any  period  of  time  de.scribetl  in 
paratjiaph  ('2)  and  to  such  eligible  pet-son 
under-  chapter  30.  31,  32.  35.  or  36  of  title  38. 
Unrted  States  Code,  or  chapter  106  of  title  10. 
Uiriled  States  Code,  for-  the  .same  period  of 
time. 

(2)  A  period  of  time  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (li  is  the  period  of  time  beKlnninn  on 
the  date  on  whiih  the  eligible  person  enters 
Into  an  approved  pi-OKiam  of  Job  train  inn  of 
an  employer  for  purposes  of  a.ssistance  under 
this  subtitle  and  endintj  on  the  last  date  for 
which  such  assistance  Is  payable. 

(b)  Othkh  Tkaininc,  ANii  Emim.oymknt.— As- 
sistance may  not  be  paid  under  this  subtitle 
to  an  employer  on  behalf  of  an  elljjible  per- 
son for  any  period  if  the  employer  receives 
for  that  period  any  other  form  of  a.ssi.stance 
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on  account  of  the  training  or-  employment  of 
the  eligible  person,  includlni;  a.ssistatue 
under  the  Job  Tiainiiit;  Failnership  Act  or  a 
1  red  it  under  section  .51  of  the  Irrlerrial  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  (relatinM  to  credit  for  em- 
ployment of  certain  new  employees). 

(C)    PltKVI<)i:s    COMIM.KIIDN    l)K    HlKKlKAM. 
A.ssistance  may  not  be  paid  under'  this  sub 
title  on  Ijehalf  of  an  eligible  person  who  has 
completeil  a  piOKram  of  Job  trarnirin   under- 
this  subtitle. 

(d)  Pitii.MiiTiDN.  (1)  In  carryintr  out  section 
3116lb)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  the 
Sec!-et4iry  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  tjike  all 
feasible  steps  to  establish  and  encourage,  for 
eliuible  per.sons  who  are  eligible  to  have  pay- 
ments made  on  their  behalf  under  such  sec 
tion.  the  development  of  traininn  opportuni- 
ties thi-ouKh  pi-ourams  of  job  training  under- 
t.his  subtitle. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  an  a«r-eement  entered 
Into  under  section  •IJ.Vlia)  of  this  subtitle,  the 
.Sei-retary  of  Veterans  Al'I'airs  shall  take  all 
feasible  steps  to  ensui-e  that,  in  the  cases  of 
eliKible  persons  who  are  eligible  to  have  pay- 
ments made  on  their  behalf  under-  both  this 
subtitle  and  section  3116(b)  of  title  '.id.  United 
States  Code,  the  authority  under  such  sec- 
tion is  utilized,  to  the  ma.ximum  e.xtent  fea- 
sible and  consistent  with  the  eligible  pei'- 
son's  best  interests,  to  make  payments  to 
employers  on  behalf  of  such  eligible  persons. 
SEC.  4364.  COUNSELING. 

(a)  In  GKNKHAI,.  The  implementinK  offi- 
cial shall,  upon  r-e<iuest.  provide,  by  contract 
or-  otherwise,  employment  (oun.sellnn  serv- 
ices to  any  eligible  person  eligible  to  partici 
pate  under  this  subtitle  in  or-<ler  to  assist 
sui^h  eligible  per-son  in  selecting  a  suitable 
proKiam  of  job  training  under  this  subtitle. 

(ij)  Ca.sk  MA.MAr.KK.  Il)  The  Implementing 
official  shall  provide  for  a  proMiam  under 
which 

(Ai  e.xcept  as  provbled  in  ptir-anraph  (2).  a 
disabled  veteran's  outr-each  program  spetial- 
ist  appointeil  under  section  -llOSAIa)  of  title 
:J8.  United  States  Code,  is  assigned  as  a  case 
manaKei-  for  each  eligible  person  participat- 
iuK  in  a  piomam  of  job  tiainiriK  under-  this 
subtitle; 

(B)  the  ellKlble  person  has  an  in-fwrson 
interview  with  the  case  manager  not  later- 
than  60  days  aftei'  enterinn  into  a  program  of 
trainintt  urrder-  this  subtitle:  and 

(Ci  periodic  (not  less  fretiuent  than  month 
ly)  conmct  is  maintitined  with  each  such  eli- 
Mible pei-son  for  the  purpose  of  (i)  avoidinM 
unne(-e.ssary  termination  of  emplo.vment.  (ii) 
referrini^^  the  eligible  person  to  appropriate 
counseliuK.  if  neces.sar-y.  (iri)  lacilitAtiiiK  the 
eligible  person's  successful  completion  of 
such  proj,'r-am.  and  (iv)  followinu  up  with  the 
employer  and  the  eligible  person  in  order  to 
determine  the  eligible  per.sons  proKiess  in 
the  pr-onram  and  the  outcome  lenar-dinK  the 
eligible  [leison's  participation  in  and  suc- 
cessful  completion  of  the  piOKram. 

(2)  No  case  maniiRer-  shall  be  assinned  pur- 
suant to  parau'iaph  (1)(A) 

(A)  for-  an  eliMible  per.son  If.  on  the  basis  of 
a  recommendatron  made  by  a  disabled  veter- 
ans' outreach  piOMr-Hm  specialrst.  the  imple- 
menting official  deleimines  that  there  is  no 
need  for  a  case  manawer  for  such  eligible  per- 
.son: or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  the  employees  of  an  em 
ployer-.  if  the  impleirientinM:  official  deter- 
mines that 

(i)  the  employer  has  an  appropriate  and  ef- 
fective employee  assistanie  program  that  is 
available  to  all  ellMible  persons  participatinM 
in  the  employer's  proKi'ams  of  Job  trainiiiM 
under  this  subtitle;  or 

(ii)  the  rate  of  eligible  persons'  successful 
completion   of  the  employer's   proKrams   of 


Job  trainiUM  under  this  subtitle,  either  cumu- 
latively or-  durinK  the  previous  proMiam 
year,  is  60  percent  or-  hlMher. 

(3)  The  ImpleiiientinM^  official  shall  provide, 
to  the  extent  feasible,  a  prouiam  of  counsel- 
iiiK  or  other-  services  ilesiMned  to  resolve  dif- 
ficulties that  may  be  encountered  by  eliMible 
per-soris  duriuM  their  IraininM  under  this  sub- 
title. Such  counselinM  or  other  services  shall 
be  similar  to  the  counsellnM  and  other  serv- 
ices provided  pursuant  to  chapter  77  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  and  .sections  1712A, 
4103A,  and  4104  of  such  title. 

(c)  Cask.  Manac.kk  RKguiKKii.— Before  an 
eliMible  person  who  voluntaiily  terminates 
from  a  proMi'am  of  job  traininM  under  this 
subtitle  or  is  Involuntarily  terminated  from 
such  proKiam  by  the  employer  may  be  eliMi- 
ble to  be  provided  with  a  further  certificate, 
oi-  renewal  of  certification,  of  elisibility  for 
participation  under-  this  subtitle,  such  eliMi- 
ble person  must  Ije  provided  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor-,  after  consultation  with  the  imple- 
ir.entinv:  official,  with  a  case  inanaMei-. 

■-K       1  il.-,     INKORMAIION    AM)    OIIRK.MH     I  SE 
(II-  ,\(.KN(  ^    RK.SOt  l((  KS. 

la)  IN  CiKNKKAL. -Ill  The  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor-  shall  jointly  provide  for-  an 
outreach  and  public  information  proMiam- 

(A)  to  inform  eliMible  per.sons  about  the 
employment  and  job  trainiUM  opportunities 
available  under-  this  subtitle  and  under  other 
provisions  of  law:  and 

(B)  to  infor-m  private  industry  and  busine.ss 
concerns  (IncludinM  small  business  con- 
cerns), public  aMencies  and  oiManizations, 
educational  institutions,  trade  associations, 
and  labor  unions  about  the  job  traininM  op- 
portunities available  under,  and  the  advan- 
taMes  of  participatinM  in.  the  proMiam  estab- 
lished by  this  subtitle. 

(2)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs,  shall  promote  the  development 
of  employment  and  job  traininM  opportuni- 
ties for  eliMible  persons  by  encouraMinR  po- 
terrtial  employers  to  make  proMiams  of  job 
trainiiiM  under  this  subtitle  available  for  eli- 
Mible persons,  by  advisinM'  other  appropriate 
Federal  departments  and  aMencies  of  the  pro- 
Miam established  by  this  subtitle,  and  by  ad- 
visinM employers  of  applicable  responsibil- 
ities un<ler  chapters  41  and  42  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  eliMible 
persons. 

(b)  Coordination.-  The  Seci-etar-y.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  coordinate  the  outreach  and 
public  irifor-mation  proMram  under-  sub- 
section (aid),  and  job  development  activities 
under  subsection  iaii2).  with  job  counseliuM. 
placement,  job  development,  and  other  serv- 
ices provided  for  under-  chapters  41  and  42  of 
title  '38.  United  States  Code,  and  with  other- 
similar  services  offered  by  othet  public  aMen- 
cies and  or-Manizations. 

(c)  AGKNfV  RKSdt'HC'KS.— (1)  The  Secretary, 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  available 
such  personnel  as  are  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  effective  implementation  of  this  sulnitle. 

i2)  In  carr-yiUM  out  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  this  subtitle, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor-  shall  make  ma.ximum 
use  of  the  ser-vices  of  Directors  and  Assistiint 
Directors  for  Veterans'  Kmployment  and 
TraininM.  disabled  veterans'  outreach  pio- 
Mram  specialists,  and  employees  of  local  of- 
fli-es.  appointed  pursuant  to  sections  4103. 
4103A.  and  4104  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code.  To  the  extent  that  the  implementinM 
official  withholds  appioval  of  eliMible  per- 
sons' applications  under  this  subtitle  pursu- 


ant to  section  435.Dib)i2i(Bi.  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  take  steps  to  assist  such  eliMible 
persons  in  takins  advantaMe  of  opportunities 
that  may  be  available  to  them  under  any 
other  proMram  carried  out  with  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(d)  S-MAl.l.  BusiNKS.s.— The  implementlnM 
official  shall  request  and  obtain  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration a  list  of  small  business  concerns  and 
shall,  on  a  resular  basis,  upilate  such  list. 
Such  list  shall  be  used  to  identify  and  pro- 
mote possible  traininM  and  employment  op- 
portunities for  eliMible  persons. 

(e)  Assi.sTANCK  TO  PAH TlCirATK.— The  Sec- 
retary, the  Secretar-y  of  Vetei-ans  Affairs, 
and  the  Secr'etary  of  Labor-  shall  assist  eliMi- 
ble persons  and  employers  desirinM  to  par- 
ticipate under  this  subtitle  in  making  appli- 
cation and  completing  necessary  certifi- 
cations. 

If)   COI.I.KCTION   OF  CKKTAIN    INFORMATION.    - 

The  Seci'etary  of  Latjor  shall,  on  a  not  le.ss 
frequent  than  quarterly  basis,  collect  and 
compile  from  the  heads  of  State  employment 
services  and  Directors  for  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment and  Training  for-  each  State  informa- 
tion available  to  such  heads  and  Directors, 
and  derived  from  programs  carried  out  in 
their  respective  Slates,  with  respect  to  the 
numbers  of  eligible  persons  who  receive 
counseling  services  pursuant  to  section  4364. 
who  are  referred  to  employers  participating 
under-  this  subtitle,  who  participate  in  pro- 
grams of  job  training  under  this  subtitle  (in- 
cluding a  description  of  the  natur-e  of  the 
training  and  .salaries  that  are  part  of  such 
progi-ams).  and  who  complete  such  prograr-ris. 
and  the  reasons  for  eliifible  persons'  non- 
complel  m:: 

SEC.  4366.  At  IIIOR1Z.MKIN  OK  .M'l'ROKRIA  tlONS 

(a)  In  Gknkkai,.— ill  Of  the  amount  appi'o- 
priated  to  the  Depaitment  of  Defen.se  under 
.section  4101  foi  fiscal  year  1993  lor  defen.se  re- 
investment programs,  10  percent  shall  be 
made  available  for-  the  purpose  of  making 
payments  to  employers  under  this  subtitle. 
The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor-  shall  submit  an  estimate 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  amount  needed  to 
carry  out  any  agr-eement  entered  into  under 
.section  4354(a).  including  administi-ative 
costs  i-eferi'ed  to  in  paragraph  (3).  Such 
agreements  shall  include  administrative  pro- 
cedures to  ensure  the  prompt  and  timely 
payments  to  employers  by  the  implementing 

official. 

(2)  Amounts  made  available  pursuant  to 
this  section  for  a  fiscal  year-  shall  remain 
available  until  the  end  of  the  second  fiscal 
year-  following  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such 
amounts  were  appropriated. 

(3)  Of  the  amounts  appropriated  under  this 
subsection  for  a  fiscal  year,  three  and  one- 
half  percent  of  such  amounts  may  be  used  foi" 
the  purpose  of  administering  this  sulititle. 
including  reimbursing  expenses  incurred. 

(b)  AvAii.AHii.irv  OF  Dkohmcatki)  Funds.— 
Notwithstanding  any  other-  provision  of  law. 
any  funds  appropriated  under  subsection  (ai 
for  any  fiscal  year  which  are  obligated  for 
the  purpose  of  making  payments  under  sec- 
tion 4358  on  behalf  of  an  eligible  person  (in- 
cluding funds  so  obligated  which  previously 
had  been  obligated  for  such  purpose  on  be- 
half of  another  eligible  person  and  were 
thereafter  deobligated)  and  are  later 
deobligated  shall  immediately  upon 
deobligation  become  available  to  the  imple- 
menting official  for  obligation  for  such  pur 
pose.  The  further  obligation  of  such  funds  by 
such  official  for  such  purpose  shall  not  be  de- 
layed, dii-ectly  or  indir-ectly.  in  any  manner 
by  any  officer  or  employee  in  the  executive 
branch. 
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SEC.  4367.  REPORT  BY  SECRETARY  OK  DEFENSE. 

Not  laiei  trull,  vwo  .vears  alter  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  after  con.sulting  with  the  Secretary 
of  Veterans  Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
as.sessing  the  effectiveness  of  the  employ- 
ment training  pi'ogiam  established  by  this 
subtitle  in  meeting  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title and  in  providing  the  needed  training  for 
employment  in  stable  and  perr-nanent  posi- 
tions, along  with  such  recommendations  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  consider-s  appropriate 
to  streuMthen  the  proMiam. 

SF<  4:t68  TIMF  FKRIOOS  FOR  APPIKATION  ANT) 
INiriAl  ION  OK   IR.\iNIN(, 

Assistance  may  not  be  pain  to  an  enipio.vei 
under  this  subtitle— 

(1)  on  behalf  of  an  eligible  person  who  ini- 
tially applies  for  a  progr-am  of  job  training 
under  this  subtitle  after  September  30.  1995; 
or 

(2)  lor  any  such  program  which  begins  after 
Mar-ch31.  1996. 

TITIK  XMV-TRA.\SITION  INFORMATION 
SKHVU  KS 

SK(  tlOl  NOril  K  OK  KKKMIN.MION  OK  DKKKNSK 
KMKI.OVKK.S  IN  THK  I  .\,SK  OK  H.V-f 
CLOSL  RES  /V.\U  RE/U-IGNMENTS. 

Section  i2b  o;  the  .lot-  Tianur.^  Partner- 
ship Act  i29  U.S.C.  1662di  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

-•(e)    NOTICK   OF  TKRMINATION    FOR    DKFKN.SK 

EMi'i.oYKKS.— (1)  In  the  case  a  civilian  em- 
ployee of  the  Depaitment  of  Defense  em- 
ployed at  a  military  installation  being 
closed  or  r-ealigned.  the  inclusion  of  the  mili- 
tary installation  in  a  report  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  no- 
t  ice  of  termination  to  the  employee  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  employee's  eligi- 
bility for  training,  adjustment  assistance, 
and  employment  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  The  report  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
is  a  ba.se  closure  and  realignment  report 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  under-- 

••lA)  section  2903(ei  of  the  Defense  Ba.se 
Closure  and  Realignment  Act  of  1990  (part  A 
of  title  XXIX  of  Public  Law  101  510:  10  U.S.C. 
2687  note);  or 

••(B)  section  202(a)(1)  of  the  Defense  Au- 
thorization Amendments  and  Base  Closure 
and  Realignment  A<.  t  i  title  II  of  Public  Law 
lOO  .5-2f.  :o  f  s  (•  -NiS7  .-f.'^'  ■• 

SEC.  1102  IMI'RO\KMKNr  IN  PRKSKK  \R.\  I  ION 
(  Ol  NSK1,IN<.  FOR  MKMBKRS  OF  THE 
ARMFl)  FOH<  FS 

la)     ADVA.-wc,.     N>)..o.     ur      .-if-lAKATIOS     TO 

Mkmhkr. -Subsection  lai(l)  of  section  1142  of 
title  10.  United  Suites  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  'Upon  the  discharge  "  and  insei-ting 
•As  soon  as  possible  before,  but  in  no  event 
later  than  90  days  before,  the  dale  of  the  dis- 
charge ". 

(b)  CREATION  OF  Transition  Plan.  -Sub- 
section (b)  of  such  section  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

-(10)  The  creation  of  a  transition  plan  for 
the  member  to  attempt  to  achieve  the  edu- 
cational,  training,   and   employment   objec- 
tives of  the  member  and.  if  the  memtici   h.ns 
a  spouse,  the  spouse  of  the  menibci 
SFC      1103     IMPRO\'En    COORniNATlON    Of      lOB 
rR.\ININ(.      \NI)     IM.MKMKNl      PRO 
I.R.VMS      KOR       MFMHFK>      OI-        I  HK 
ARMFl)  FORCES. 

The  Secretin '»  :  l)cl>n.se  shall  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  I.aboi-.  the  Secretaiy 
of  Education,  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Economic  Ailjustment  Com- 
mittee to  improve  the  coor-dination  of.  and 
eliminate  duplication  between,  the  following 


job  iraininn  ami  placement  pro^rrams  avail 
able  to  metnbeis  ol  the  Armed  Fones  who 
are  dischaiKed  or  released  from  ai'tlve  duty: 

(1)  The  defense  iliversification  proKrain 
added  by  section  4321. 

(2)  Sections  1113  and  1111  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code. 

t3)  The  .Job  Training  Partneiship  Act  (29 
II.S.C.  1501  et  se(|.). 

(4)  Chapter  41  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code. 

(5)  The  Carl  D.  Pei'klns  Vocational  and  Ap- 
plied Technology  Kducation  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
2301  et  .se(i.i. 

(6)  The  Act  of  Au«usl  16.  1937  (Chapter  663; 

50  Stat  664;  29  U  S.C.  .00  et  se(|.).  i  ommonly 
known  as  the  National  Apprenticeship  Act. 

(7i  Til.-'  Wm.r.ri    rVv-.M    .\'  '     '.N  I'  S  C    I")  nr 
sei) 
SEC     I  I'l  I      \n  n  \^\^      I  .  IS  I  n  \(    1 1  i\i     Id  1^1  lilt 

\U  S  I       III     I   I-.  I      ^111    Mil    t      I   \|  II  I  i> 

M^  N  I    I  iri  MM.^   A  1 1  M    I  ( II  \i    I  M 
rUOYMt.N  r  i>EK\  K  K  OKKK  t. 

(ai  In  (;kni:ii.m..  d)  Chapici  Ml  uf  title  10. 
United  Stales  Code.  Is  amended  by  liisetllim 
after  "ocMon  24I0<'.  ns  added  *>v  <r.ii|ri|> 
4;tO:t  liiwmi:  iirnv  scri  i. 

"Villiiil  II.  Icnsf  o<>nlra<'(<>rs:  IisIihl;  "I  -'h' 
ilil.  t  Mtpl.  i\  in.  nt  I  i(M' 11  Ml^;--  \^  1 1  h  i...  il  i  in 
Jill  »v  mclll   -^cl  \  H  I-  I  ill  II  r 

■•(a I  RKCilJl.A'i'loN.s.  The  Secietarv  ol  De- 
fense shall  pronmlKate  reiiulatlotis  lontalii- 
Inif  the  reiiuliemeiu  de.scrlbed  in  subsection 
(bi  and  sut  h  othei-  provisions  a.s  the  Sec- 
retary considers  necessary  to  administer 
such  requiierjieiit  Such  leKulalions  shall  re- 
ijuli'e  that  each  contract  descilbed  in  sub- 
section (ci  .shall  contain  a  clnu.se  leijulrlnK 
the  contractor  to  dimply  with  such  renula- 
tlons. 

•■(bi  RKgi'iKKMKNi'.  The  reKUlatlon,s  pro- 
mulgated under  this  .section  shall  re<|uli'e 
each  contractor  lartyInK  out  a  lontract  de 

51  ritied  in  sulisec  tioii  ici  to  list  Immediately 
with  the  iippropi  late  local  employment  serv 
Ice  office,  and  where  appropriate  the  Inter- 
state .Job  Bank  lestabllstied  by  the  Uniteil 
.Slates  Kmplo.vment  Seivlcei.  all  of  It.s  null 
able  employment  op«'nliius  under  such  con- 
tract. 

••(CI  CdVKMKi)  C()Nri(A("i'.s.    The  regulations 
promulmit.ed  under  this  .soition  shall  apply 
to  any  contract  enteied   Into  with  the  l)e 
paitmetu  of  Defense  in  an  amount  of  $1(X).<KX) 
or  more.'. 

i2»  The  table  of  sections  at  the  liCKinnlnK  of 
siiih  chapter  is  amended  by  in.sertlnj;  after 
the  item  rolatinn  to  section  2410> .  as  added 
by  section  4;J03(bi.  the  following  new  Item: 
■■2410d    Defensi'  cciiit factors    llstliit;  of  suit- 
able employment  openings  with 
local    employment     service    of 
flee.'  . 

ibi  KiirniVK  Datk.    Section  2410d  of  title 
10.    tinited    States   Code,    as   added    by    sub- 
section (ai.  shall  apply  with  resjx'ct  to  con 
trai  ts  entered  into  iiftei    .September  :«),   1992 
SUV.  «05.  NOTiri.    HKfl  !l«n>  I  l>n\   <  WCKLI^ 

THIS  III  I  ii  I  h  \--i  (  I  IN  I  K  \i  rs. 

lal    SKCKK'i  A..  .  . ; : i.  y,    R|.; 

(ji  ii(i;MKNr.  To  the  extent  practicable,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  provide  six- 
months  advance  notice  to  a  delense  i  on  trac- 
tor ol  any  cancellation  or  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  a  defense  contract  that  will  adveniely 
affect  the  defense  contractor. 

(b)  Di:i'i:n.sk  Coni'kaciou  NifiifK  RKgiiKK- 
MKNT.  Not  later  than  two  weeks  after  a  de- 
fen.se  coiuractoi-  receives  notice  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  the  lancellation  or  substantial 
reduction  in  a  defense  contract,  the  contrac- 
tor shall  notify  each  repieseniative  of  em- 
ployees of  the  defense  contiaclor  (or.  If  theie 


(  (  )\(,K1  ^^l(  )\  \l      Kl  (  (  )K1)       H(  >l    ^1 
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is  no  such  repre.sentative  at  that  time,  to 
each  employeei  of  such  cancellation  or  sub- 
stantial reduction. 

(C)    CON.STKL't-riVK    Nl)TI(?K   OK   TKHMIN ATID-N 

KOR  Kmim.ovkks.  -The  notilication  provided 
under  subsection  (bi  to  the  employees  of  a 
defense  contractor  shall  be  i  onsldered  to  be 
a  notice  of  termination  to  the  employee  for 
purposes  of  determiniiiK  the  employees  eli- 
gibility for  training,  adjustment  assistance. 
and  employment  a.ssistance  under  se«^tion 
325A  of  the  .Job  Ti-iiinlnK  Partnership  Act.  as 
added  by  section  4321. 

(ill  Dkkknsk  Co.ntiiactdu  DKflNKK.-For 
purposes  of  titles  XLIII  and  XLIV.  the  term 
■defense  contractor"  means  a  private  person 
producing  Koods  or  services  pursuant  to  - 

(li  one  or  more  detense  contracts  which 
have  a  total  amount  not  less  than  $500,000 
entered  Into  with  the  Deiwrlment  of  De- 
lense; or 

(2)  one  or  more  sulKontracts- 

(Ai  entered  into  in  connection  with  a  de- 
lense contract;  and 

(Bi  which  have  a  total  amount  not  less 
•hin  $v>onoo 

I  I  I  I  I    \l  \       n    \NMN(.    \SI)    I  I  <    IINK    \I 
\>'>|Nl   \\(   I 

SKC.    l.'Siii     t  \  r  \s~ii  IS   1 1|     M  ■  II  -  I  Ml  s  I     \-^i~  I 
\Ni  I      \\  \n  \ni  I      III    ^  I  \  I  I  ^     \sii 

I  I  II     \l       I  ,1  i\  1   us  Sll  S  I  -,      I  Hi  IM       lilt 
lit  I  II    I  111  I  I    1  iSilMII  \|i.ll    ■-  1 

Mt.N  r. 

(at  OrKKAiiiiNAi.  As.sisTANCK.— Subsection 
(b)  of  section  23»1  of  title  10.  United  States 
('(Kle,  Is  amended  - 

111  bv  redeslKnatinu  paraKiaph  (4t  as  para- 
Kiaph  (5r.  and 

(2l  by  Inserting  afti-r  pAiaKiaph  (3i  the  fol- 
lowint;  new  paraKiaph 

••(4)(Al  In  the  ia.se     ■  -or  loial  itov- 

ernmeiit  eligible  foi  •■  uii"ler  para- 

Kiaph ill.  the  Secretary  ol  Uclense  may  also 
make  b:raiit.s.  conclude  coopeiative  agree- 
ments, and  supplement  other  Federal  funds 
In  order  to  assist  the  State  or  local  Kovern 
ment  to  carry  out  a  community  adjustment 
and  economic  diversification  proKiam  dn- 
cludiiiK  State  inilustilal  extension  or  mod- 
ornlzatlon  eiiorts  to  facilitate  the  et  onomii 
ilivernlfii  atlon  of  defense  contiactois  tind 
suliconiraciorsi  in  addition  to  planning  such 
a  piOKiam. 

■  I  Hi  The  Secretary  shall  esinbllsh  criteria 
lor  the  selection  ol  community  ailjustment 
and  economic  diversification  promams  to  re- 
ceive asiilst4ince  under  subparak'iaph  (Ai. 
Such  criteria  shall  Include  a  retiuiremenl 
that  the  State  or  local  ({oveiiiment  awree 

■Mil  to  provide  not  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  I'undlnK  for  the  pioKiam  from  non-Fed- 
eral sources; 

"(11)  to  provide  business  planning!  and  mar- 
ket exploration  services  under  the  proitram 
to  delense  contrai  tors  and  sulx-ontractors 
that  seek  modernization  or  diversification 
assistance;  and 

■ilili  to  provide  tralninK.  counsellnu.  and 
plat  einent  services  for  members  of  the  armed 
forces  and  illslocated  defense  workers.". 

(b)  CI.KH1CAI.  A.MKSiiMKNrs.  .Such  section 
Is  further  amendeil  - 

(1)  by  Inserting  'Rkusk  Studiks.  •  after 
■•(aV; 

(2)  by  Inserllnn  AD.IfsT.MHNT  AND  DlVKR- 
siKicAruiN  As.sisrANCK.      '  after  ••(bi"; 

(3)  by  insoitinK  •'Annlai.  RKi'tmr.  "  alter 
••(cf: 

(4»  by  InsertlnR  •Mimtakv  In-stallatios 
Dkkinki).    "  after    (di":  and 

(5)  by  insertinK  ••A.>«.sisrANCK  SuiWhrr  ro 
AiM'Koi'HiAiioNS.    ••  after  ••(ei'. 

(c)  FuNDiNCJ  Koit  Fiscal  Ykau  1993.  -( I)  Of 
the  amount  appropriated  to  the  Depaitment 


of  Defense  under  section  4101  tor  fisi  al  year 
1993  for  ilefense  reinvestment  prtJKiams,  10.3 
percent  shall  be  inade  available  as  cominu- 
nity  adjustment  and  economic  divei-sifka- 
tlon  assistant  e  under  section  2'391(b)(4i  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  amendetl  by 
subsection  (ai(2i. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  provide 
up  to  5  percent  of  the  amount  made  available 
pursuant  to  paraiiiaph  di  for  the  purpose  of 
proviillnR  preparation  antl  a.-^slstance  to 
those  States  Intending,'  to  estabH-;h  the  types 
of  protiiiiiils  fiiiub'il  by  this  m 

SEC.    1102.    PILOT    PHO.ncrT   TO    IM|•Ull\^     HI) 
MiMK     Mill  srMENTHI^VN.M.Ni;. 

(ai     Pil.i'.      i  Durint;     fisiiil     year 

1993,  the  Secretary  oi  Defense  shall  conduct 
a  pilot  project  to  examine  methods  to  im- 
prove the  provision  of  economic  adjustment 
anil  diversification  assistance  under  section 
2391(buli  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
State  and  local  Kovernments  adversely  af- 
fectetl  by  the  closure  of  military  installa- 
tions, the  cancellation  or  completion  of  de- 
fen.se  conlractit.  or  reiluctions  in  defense 
si)endin»{. 

ibi  Pi.ANNiNO  Grants.  Umler  the  pilot 
piojeit.  the  Secietar.v  of  Defense  shall  make 
plannlnn  grants  untler  section  2;J91ib)(li  of 
ittle  10,  United  States  Code,  to  Slate  and 
local  uovernments  In  five  study  areas  se- 
lected by  the  Sei  retary.  The  totnl  amount  of 
wraiits  undei-  the  pilot  piourjim  may  not  ex 
ceed  $400,000  per  study  area. 

(ci  STi:iiV  AKKAS.--In  selectiiiK  study  areas 
for  inclusion  In  the  pilot  program,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  ensure  that— 

(li  one  stuily  urea  covers  an  area  in  which 
the  local  economy  is  heavily  dependent  on  a 
defense  contractoi^  that  Ih  In  the  proce.ss  of 
terminating  a  major  defense  contract  or 
closln«  a  major  facility: 

(2i  one  study  area  covers  an  area  in  which 
the  local  economy  w^ouhl  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  changes  in  the  u.se  of  a  national 
laboratory  previously  needeil  lor  the  testing 
of  nuclear  weapons: 

(3)  one  study  area  covers  an  aiea  In  which 
the  local  economy  would  be  adversely  af- 
fei;ted  by  the  closinx  of  a  military  installa- 
tion: antl 

(4 1  one  study  area  covers  an  area  in  which 
the  local  economy  wouM  be  adversely  af 
fecled  by  at  least  two  of  the  changes  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  paiawraphs. 

idi  l.'sK  OK  Ghani's.  Grants  made  under 
the  pilot  proKiam  may  be  used  to  tlet^M-mine 
the  neecis  of  the  communities  in  a  study  area 
as  they  ex|)eilence  the  economic^  dislocation 
nssocialed  with  the  closure  of  militar.v  iii- 
stallatlons,  the  cancellation  or  completion 
of  defense  contracts,  or  reductions  in  defense 
spentliiii.:  and  develop  responses  tailored  to 
tho.se  needs  through  the  use  of  a  wide  variety 
ol  sources  and  exi)eiti.se  in  the  c  ommunities. 

tei  MoMToHiNO  OK  Grant  Usk.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defen.se  shall  monitor  the  activi- 
ties under  the  pilot  project  to  develop  a  more 
c:omplete  understantlini:  of  the  unicjue  needs 
of  each  type  of  study  area  and  the  meth- 
odoloKles  thill  may  be  successful  In  adilress- 
ln«  similar  economic  dlrilocatlon  In  other 
lommunllles  In  the  United  States. 

(t»  FLNiilva.  Ol  the  amount  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Delen.se  untler  section 
4101  tor  fl.scal  year  1993  foi  tlelense  reinvest- 
ment programs.  0.2  percent  shall  be  made 
available  fur  loaiits  under  this  section. 

^I'C     1-.(V!     \SSIST\\CV    TO  ><M\I  I    HfSI\KS>^FS  IN 

ill  n  N--t    isiii  si  in    I II  \  I    \l(^    \!i 
\  Mtsi  M    .\rn.c  iLU    uv    1)LH^;n.sk 

Hh  III   I    I  It  INS. 

(a>  IN  Okn rue  .Secretary  of  Defense 

shall  carry  out  a  program  to  provide  finan- 


cial assistance  and  technical  assistance  to 
nualifyint;  small  businesses  in  the  defense  in- 
ilustry.  The  a.ssistance  shall  be  provided  in 
order  to  assist  tiualifyintir  small  businesses  in 
diversifying  into  nondefense  work  or  into 
other  tyix's  of  Department  of  Defense  work. 
The  Koal  of  the  program  shall  be  to  pieserve 
:i  viable  clefen.se  supplier  base  consistiim  of 
diversified  small  businesses. 

ibi  Qi'Ai.iKYiNO  Firms.  Ill  A  firm  is  a 
(lualilyinn  firm  for  the  purpo.ses  of  the  pro- 
mam  under  this  .section  if  the  firm  is  a  Unit- 
ed States  firm  that  - 

(A I  is  a  supplier  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense under  a  covered  defen.se  contract  or 
subcontract: 

(B)  is  a  firm  that  has  been,  or  is  threatened 
to  be.  substantially  and  seriously  affected 
by  - 

(li  the  closure  of  a  military  installation: 
(111  the  termination  of  a  covered  defense 
contract  or  subcontract:  or 
I  ill)  reductions  in  delense  spending:  or 

(C)  is  a  firm,  that  is  managed  by  and  em- 
ploys workers  who  were  formerly  employed 
by  firms  described  In  subparagraph  (A)  or 
(Bi. 

"i2)  In  this  sub.section: 

"(A)  The  term   subsLantially  and  seriously 
affected',   with  respect  to  a  business  firm, 
means  a  firm  that- 
'll i)   holds  a   covered   defense   contract   or 
subcontract  (or  held  such  a  contract  or  sul) 
contract  l>efore  a  reduction  the  defense  budt; 
et); 

"(li)  experiences  a  reduction,  or  the  threat 
of  a  reduction,  of— 

■■(I I  25  percent  or  more  in  sales  or  produc- 
tion; or 

■■(II)  80  percent  or  more  of  the  workforce  of 
such  firm  in  any  division  of  such  firm  or  at 
any  plant  or  other  facility  of  such  firm:  and 

•■(iii)  establishes,  by  evidence,  that  the  re- 
ductions referred  to  in  clause  (ID  ocxurred  as 
a  direct  result  of  a  reduction  in  the  defense 
budijet. 

■■(B)  The  teim  covered  conti-act  or  sub- 
contract" means- 

••(i)  a  contract  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense  in  an   amount  not  less  than  $100,000 
(Without  regard  to  the  date  on  which   the 
contract  was  awarded):  and 
•Iii)  a  subcontract  which— 

••(I)  is  entered  into  in  connection  with  a 
contract  described  In  clause  (i)  (without  re- 
gard to  the  effective  date  of  the  sub- 
contract): and 

••(II)  is  in  an  amount  not  less  than  $50,000. 

(ci  Provision  ok  Assistanck.- Assnstance 
under  this  section  shall  be  provided  throuKh 
the  Office  of  Small  and  Di.sadvantaged  Busi- 
ness of  the  Department  of  Defense'.  Subject 
to  the  availability  of  appropriations  for  such 
purpo.se.  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  that  Office,  may  pro- 
vide assistance  under  this  section  to  any 
firm  designated  under  subsection  (b).  Under 
regulations  prescribed  under  this  section, 
the  assistance  available  under  this  section 
shall  be  provided  by  loan  guarantees. 

(d)  Lo.\N  GUAHANrKKS.— (1)  To  assist  a 
qualifying  small  business  firm  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  guar- 
antee in  whole  or  in  part  any  public  or  pri- 
vate financial  institution  (including  any 
Federal  Re.serve  bank)  against  loss  of  prin- 
cipal or  interest  on  any  loan,  discount  or  ad- 
vance, or  on  any  commitment  in  connection 
therewith,  which  may  be  made  by  such  fi- 
nancial institution  for  the  purpose  of  financ- 
ing the  conversion  of  that  business  firm  from 
the  production  or  supply  of  goods  or  services 
primarily  for  national  defense-related  pur- 
poses to  the  production  or  supply  of  goods  or 


.services  for  other  commercial  purposes  of  po- 
tential use  by  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
from  the  production  or  supply  of  goods  or 
services  in  one  aspect  of  national  defense-re- 
lateit  purposes  to  the  production  or  supply  of 
goods  or  services  for  other  aspects  of  na- 
tional defense-related  purposes.  Such  a  guar- 
anty may  be  provided  by  commitment  to 
purchase,  agreement  to  share  losses,  or  oth- 
erwise. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  make  a 
guaranty  under  paragraph  (1)  without  regard 
to  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  making, 
performance,  amendment,  or  modification  of 
contracts. 

(fl  Rkgllations.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  prescribe  regulations  for  the  pro- 
gram under  this  section.  Such  regulations 
shall  be  prescribed  not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

eg)  Funding.  Funds  for  the  program  untler 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  pro- 
vided from  funds  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.se  for  national  defense  func- 
tions. Of  the  amount  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  under  .section  4101  for 
fiscal  year  1993  for  defense  reinvestment  pro- 
grams. 7.5  percent  shall  be  made  available 
for  such  program. 

(h)  EKKKcriVK  Datk.— The  Seci-etary  of  De- 
fen.se may  not  carry  out  the  program  author- 
ized by  this  section  before  October  1.  1992. 
SK(       ir,ni    DKKKNSK    I'HCX  I  RKMKNT  TK<  HNK  AI 
.\SSISrAN(  K  I'HO(,R.\M 

(U)     1N''KKA.SE      IN      LlMlTA'llON     UN      .AssI.M- 

anck.  Section  2414(a)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended^ 

(1)  in  paragraph  d).  by  striking  out 
"$300,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•'$600,000":  and 

(2 1  in  paragraph  (2i.  by  striking  out 
••$150.000^  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••$;J00.000  ". 

Ibl   AlTHORlTV   TO   PROVIDE   CERTAIN  TYl'KS 

OK  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE.— ( 1)  Chapter  142  of 
such  title  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  section  2418  as  section 
2419;  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  .section  2417  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"^2418.  Authority  to  provide  certain  typos  of 

lechnical  assistance 

•■(ai  Tl;e  prut  uremenl  technical  as.sistance 
furnished  by  eligible  entities  assisted  by  the 
Depaitment  of  Defen.se  under  this  chapter 
may  include  — 

•■(1)  technical  a.ssist.an(  e  relating  to  con- 
tracts entered  into  with  lAi  Federal  depart- 
ments and  iigencies  other  than  the  Depart- 
nienl  ol  Delense.  and  (Bi  Stat^  and  local  gov- 
ernments; and 

••(2)  technical  assistance  relating  to  proce- 
dures for  entering  into  contracts  to  export 
goods  or  services. 

■■(b)  An  eligible  entity  assisted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  under  this  chapter  also 
may  furnish  information  relating  to  assist- 
ance and  other  programs  available  pursuant 
to  the  Defense  Reinvestment  Act  of  1992.  In 
providing  such  information,  an  eligible  en- 
tity may  consult  with  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Delense  for  Reinvestment  and  with 
the  small  and  disadvantaged  business  utiliza- 
tion office  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.". 

(2 1  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
such  chapter  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  2418  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following; 
"Sec.    2418.    Authority    to    provide    certain 

types  of  technical  assistance. 
•Sec.  2419.  Regulations.'. 

(c)  FISCAL  Ykau  1993  FUNPINO.-Of  the 
amount  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 


Defense  under  section  4101  for  fiscal  year  1993 
for  defen.se  reinvestment  programs.  2.5  pev- 
cent  shall  be  made  available  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  chapter  142  of  title  10.  Unit- 
ed States  Code.  ;is  .unci,. it-. i  I'V  t!'i>-  section. 
SEC.  4505.  PLAN  KOR  THK  TRA.NSKER  OK  CERTAIN 
NONI.KTHAl.      SII'I'IIKS      H>      ST  \  U 
.\NI)      LOCAL     (.OVKRNMKNIs      MiK 
ECONO.MIC  GROWTH. 
(a)  Findings.     The  ("oni;ic^ss  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1)  The  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  United 
States  military  will  result  in  an  increase  in 
nonlelhal  supplies  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  are  in  excess  of  current  and  pro- 
jected requirements  of  the  Department  of 
Defen.se. 

(2)  Agencies  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, many  of  which  are  suffering  eco- 
nomic hardship,  may  be  able  to  use  the  ex- 
cess nonlethal  supplies  to  create  Jobs  for  the 
citizens  of  the  l.'nited  States  and  to  stimu- 
late national  economic  growth. 

(3)  Agencies  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments that  demonstrate  how  they  would  uti- 
lize the  supplies  to  create  jobs  and  stimulate 
economic  growth  should  be  given  priority  in 
the  transfer  of  the  supplies  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.se. 

lb)  Dkvki.oi'Mknt  ok  Plan  kor  thk  Trans- 
KKR  OK  Certain  NONLi-rrHAi.  Supri.iEs.— d) 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  develop  a 
plan  to  transfer  to  agencies  of  State  and 
local  governments  nonlethal  supplies  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  are  in 
excess  of  current  and  projected  requirements 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  plan  shall 
provide 

(A)  that  agencies  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments shall  be  eligible  to  receive  the  sup- 
plies before  the  supplies  are  made  available 
for  transfer  to  other  Federal  agencies  or  non- 
Federal  entities: 

(Bl  that  the  supplies  shall  be  available  for 
transfer  to  agencies  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments without  reimbursement,  except 
that  the  cost  of  transportation  and  repair  of 
the  supplies  shall  be  paid  by  the  agency  re- 
ceiving the  supplies: 

(C)  that,  before  supplies  may  be  transferred 
to  an  agency  of  a  State  or  local  government. 
•he  agency  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  an  operational  plan  that  is  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se 
and  that  details  how  the  agency  will  utilize 
the  supplies  to  create  jobs  or  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth: 

(D)  that  supplies  transferred  under  the 
plan  may  not  be  transferred  by  the  agency 
receiving  the  supplies  to  any  individual,  pub- 
lic or  private  person,  or  other  agency  before 
the  end  of  the  5year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  on  which  the  supplies  are  transferred  to 
the  agency: 

(E)  that  supplies  available  for  transfer 
under  the  plan  are  supplies  that  are  located 
in  the  continental  United  States: 

(Fl  for  the  fair  and  equitable  allocation 
among  States  and  local  governments  of  sup- 
plies transferred  under  the  plan:  and 

(G)  for  such  other  matters  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  considers  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  plan. 

(2)  Not  later  than  February  15.  1993,  the 
Secretary  of  Delense  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  containing  the  plan  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  d). 

(c)  Dkkinitions.— In  this  section: 

d)  The  term  -State'  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia.  American  Samoa,  the  Fed- 
erated States  of  Micronesia.  Guam,  the  Re- 
public of  the  Marshall  Islands,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Palau.  and 
the  'Vii'gin  Islands. 
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(2)  The  toriii  "supplies'  has  the  niPniiinM 
Kiven  suili  term  in  section  101  of  title  10, 
Unileil  Sliites  (;o(le.  ;in(l  shiill  inelutle  tiain- 
UiK  software  and  other  appiopiiale  vora- 
tional  eihiifi' joii.il  tiiateil.iN  used  bv  the 
AiiiiiMl  K 

SEC.    1601     KUll  I    I  lllS    IN    Hl|<<  ^    sui  im  Al  Ul\ 
KK({1  IKKMKMS. 
(ill  IN  Hknkkm..     1 1  I  Seilloii  :Wy2  of  title  5. 
United  Stales  Code,  is  amended  liv  addintf  at 
the  end  the  following; 

•■((|)tl»  K.\(  ept  as  provided  under  sulj.seition 
(ei.  an  employee  may  not  tie  leleased.  due  to 
a  reduction  in  Ion  e.  unle.ss 

"(A  I  such  employee  and  such  employee's 
e.xclusive  repiesentalive  for  collective-bar- 
naininM  purposes  (if  anyi  are  yiven  written 
notice,  in  conformance  with  the  require- 
mcnts  of  parH^raph  i'2).  at  least  60  days  be- 
for(?  such  employee  Is  so  leleased:  and 

"(Bi  if  the  reduction  in  tone  would  involve 
the  separation  of  a  significant  number  of  em- 
ployees, the  refjuirements  of  paianraph  CJi 
(ire  met  at  least  60  diiys  before  any  employee 
is  so  releaseil. 

"(2)  Any  notice  uiuler  paiauraph  (In A) 
shall  include 

"(A)  the  personnel  action  to  be  taken  with 
respect  to  the  employee  involved; 
■•(U)  the  effei  five  date  of  the  ai:tion: 
"(C)  a  description  of  the  procedures  appli 
cable  in  identifyiiiK  employees  for  release; 

•■(I))  the  employee's  rankinw  relative  to 
othei'  competing  employees,  and  how  that 
rankitiK  was  determined:  and 

"(K)  a  description  of  any  appeal  or  other 
rights  which  may  be  available. 
•'(3»  Notice  under  paragraph  (l)(Bl 
■'(A)  shall  be  niven  to 

•■(H  the  appropriate  Stale  dislocated  work- 
er unit  oi-  units  (referred  to  In  settion 
:ni(b)(2)  of  the  .lob  TrainiiiM  I'aitnership 
Act):  and 

•■(lit  the  iliief  elected  official  of  such  unit 
or  each  of  such  units  of  local  government  as 
ma.v  be  appropriate;  and 

"(Bi  shall  consist  of  writteti  notification  as 
to 

"(ii  the  numl)er  of  employees  to  be  sepa- 
rate<l  from  service  due  to  the  reduction  In 
force  (broken  down  by  Keonraphic  area  or  on 
such  other  basis  as  may  be  retiuired  under 
piiraMraph  clii: 

"(ii)  when  those  separations  will  occur; 
and 

"(iii)  any  othei-  matter  which  miuht  I'aclli 
tate  the  dellveiy  of  lapid  response  asslstam  e 
or   othei-   .services    under    the    Job   TruininK 
Partnership  Act. 

"(1)  The  Office  shall  prescribe  such  renula 
tions  as  may  be  necessaiy  to  carry  out  this 
subsection.  The  Office  shall  consult  with  the 
Secietarv  of   I,abor  on   matters  relating  to 
the  .Job  TrainiuK  Partnership  Act. 

••(e)(1)  Subject  to  paia^raph  i'.h.  upon  le- 
nuest  submitted  unilei-  paragraph  (2).  the 
President  may.  in  writinu.  shorten  the  pe 
riod  of  advanie  notice  required  under  sub- 
section (d)il)(A)  and  (B).  with  respect  to  a 
particular  reduiaion  in  force.  If  neces.sary  be 
cause  of  circumstances  not  reasonably  fore- 
seeable. 

"(2)  A  request  to  shorten  notice  periods 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  President  by  the 
head  of  the  agency  involved,  aiul  shall  indi- 
cate the  reduction  in  force  to  which  the  re- 
quest pertains,  the  number  of  days  by  whiih 
the  agency  head  lequests  that  the  periods  be 
shortened,  and  the  leasons  why  Ihe  refjuest 
Is  necessary. 

"(3)  No  notice  p«!riod  may  be  shortened  to 
less  than  :iO  days  undei-  this  subsection.  ". 

(2»  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph  (II 
shall  apply  with  re.spec-t  to  any  personnel  au- 


(.0.\C,K1:>.^1().NAI     Kl( OKI)      IIUI  >1 

tlon  takln»{  effect  on  or  aftei^  the  last,  day  of 
the  90-day  (leriotl  Ijeninninn  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(bi  SCKCIAI,  Rfl.i;.  (1)  The  provisions  of 
section  :J502(d)  and  (e)  of  title  5,  United 
.States  Code  (as  added  by  subsection  (ai)  shall 
apply  to  employees  of  the  Department  of  L)e 
fense  aicordiiiR  to  their  terms,  except  that, 
with  respect  to  any  ledui  tlon  in  fori;e  within 
that  auenc.v  that  would  involve  the  separa- 
tion of  a  siKniflcant  number  of  employees  (as 
determiiieil  un<ler  paragraph  (l)(B)  of  such 
section  ;).502(di».  any  reference  in  such  .section 
;}.502(d)  to  "60  days"  shall,  in  the  case  of  the 
employees  described  in  parauraph  (2).  be 
deemed  to  reail   '120  days". 

(2)  The  employees  de.sciii)ed  in  this  para- 
graph are  those  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.se  who  are  to  be  separated,  due 
to  a  reduction  in  force  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1 ).  effective  on  or  after  the  last  day  of 
the  90  (lav  period  referied  to  in  subsection 
(a)(2)  and  befoi'e  February  1.  1998. 

Ci)  NothiiiK  in  this  sub.section  shall  prevent 
the  application  of  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (ai  with  respect  lo  an  employee 
if 

(A)  the  preceding  pai^anraphs  of  this  sub- 
section do  not  apply  with  respect  to  such 
employee;  and 

(B)  the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
would  otheiwise  appl.v  with  respect  to  such 
employee. 

(4)  The  Sei  retary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe 
such    regulations   as   may    be   necessary    to 

I    :1  1  t  V    (  111  f     r  )l  1  ^    ^11  I  i^».|    t   I  I  IM 

^11      i>,u:    i.(i\  )  )(N\n  s  I    (Mill    I1--I   11)   \  \i   \\i 

I'O.^IIIU.N.-'. 

(a)  In  GI':nkhai..    Sulxhapter  I  of  chapter 
;W  of  title  a.  United  Slates  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  followinn: 
"'•1  •!'.?<»    (;iivrrnni('nt   wide  IKt  of  v;ir:int  posi- 

I  ii.n-- 
i.ii  1-ui  Mil-  I'ji  I'l'-i'  lit  ■111.-.  sci)ii>ii,  :  lie 
term  'atiency'  means  an  Kxecutlve  auemy. 
excluding  the  Cteneral  Accountln»f  Office  and 
any  aneiicy  lor  unit  thereof)  who.se  prlncipjil 
function  Is  the  conduct  of  lorelun  Intel- 
ligence or  counieriHtelllKPnce  activities,  as 
determined  by  the  President. 

•■(b)(1)  The   Office   of  Per.soiinel    Manage- 
ment shall  establish  and  keep  current  a  com 
prehensive  list  of  all  vaiant  positions  within 
each  aueiicv  for  which  applications  are  beinn 
(or  will  .soon  be)  accepted. 

■■(2)  The  list  shall  not  include  any  position 
which  has  been  excepted  from  the  competi- 
tive service  because  of  Its  confidential,  pol- 
Icy-determiniiiK.  policy-makInK  or  policy-ad- 
vocating character. 

••(c)  Included  for  any  position  listed  shall 
be 

•"(1)  a  brief  description  of  the  position,  in- 
cluding Its  title,  tenure,  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities. (|ualiflcatlon  requirements,  and 
rate  of  pay: 

■•)2i  application  procedures.  Includinn  the 
period  within  whli  h  applications  may  be  sub- 
mitted; and 

■•(U)  any  other  Information  which  the  Of 
fii  e  consldeis  appiopiiate. 

•■(d)  The  list  shall  be  available  to  membei"s 
of  the  public. 

•■(e)  The  Office  shall  pre.scrlbc  such  reuula 
tlons  as  may  be  necessary  to  (any  out  this 
section.  Any  requirement  under  this  section 
that  agencies  notify  the  Office  as  to  the 
availability  of  any  vacant  positions  shall  be 
(lesiKned  so  as  to  avoid  any  duplication  of  in- 
formation otherwise  required  to  Ix?  furnished 
under  section  3327  or  any  other  provision  of 
law.". 

(b)  Cl.KllirAl.  AMi;Nl>Mi:Nr.  The  table  of 
sections  al  the  beMlnninK  of  such  chapter  is 


■Jitnr  i.  hnrj 

amended  by  In.sertiiiK  after  the  item  relating; 

to  section  3;}28  the  following: 

•■;W29.  (lOvofiiment   wide   list    n!   vnciini    posi 

SEC.     IMI.l      1  t  MI'OK.VK^     \U  \M  Ht  s     1(1    h  \(  II  I 
l\IK    HKKMi'l  ()>MI- S  I    Ot    (  mi  MS 

Disri  \(  n)  n-nt  KM  v\w\  n\vv> 

(a)  DKFI,MI1()N.s.  1''oi  tlif  puipo.'-c  ol  Uii.- 
sectlon- 

(1)  the  term  'atteni  y"  means  an  Kxecutlve 
auency  (as  defined  bv  section  105  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code),  excludinu  the  (ieneral 
Accounlinf;  Office  and  the  Department  of  De 
fense;  and 

(2)  the  term  '•displaced  employee'^  means 
any  Individual  who  is 

(A)  an  employee  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense who  has  been  Kiven  specific  notice  that 
such  employee  Is  lo  be  sopaiated  due  to  a  re- 
dui  lion  in  force:  or 

(Bi  a  former  employee  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  who  was  involunt.aiily  separated 
therefrom  due  1(3  a  reduction  in  force. 

(b)  MK'riloh  OK  CoNSIDKH.AlloN.  In  accord- 
aiK  c  with  lenulalions  which  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Manauement  shall  prescribe,  con- 
sistent with  otherwise  applbable  provisions 
of  law.  an  agency  shall.  In  fillini^  a  vacant 
position  for  which  a  (lualifieil  displaced  em- 
ployee has  iipplied  In  timely  fashion,  wive 
full  consideration  to  tho  application  of  the 
displaced  employee  before  selecting  any  can- 
didate from  outside  the  anency  for  the  posi- 
tion. 

(c)  LiMrrATION.  -A  displaced  employee  is 
entitled  to  consideration  in  accordance  with 
this  section  for  the  24-month  i)eriod  betjln- 
iiinK  on  the  date  such  employee  receives  the 
specific  notice  leferred  lo  in  subsection 
(a)(2l(A),  except  that,  if  the  employee  is  sep- 
arated pursuant  to  such  notice,  the  rluht  to 
such  consideration  shall  continue  throuKh 
the  end  of  the  24-month  period  betfinnintr  on 
the  date  of  separation. 

(d)  Ari'i.ifAiiiMTV.  (1)  This  section  shall 
apply  to  any  individual  who 

(A)  became  a  displaced  employee  within 
the  ri-month  period  ending  immediately  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act:  or 

(B)  becomes  a  displaced  employee  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  before  October  1,  1997. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  displaced  employee  de- 
.scribed  in  paragraph  (1)(A),  for  purpo.ses  of 
i'omputin»r  any  period  of  time  under  sub- 
section (c).  the  date  of  the  specific  notice  de- 
scribed in  sub.section  (a)(2)(A)  (or.  if  the  em- 
ployee was  separated  as  des(  libed  in  sub- 
section (a)(2)(B)  befoie  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  date  of  separation)  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  occurred  on  such  date  of  en- 
actment. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  consul 
ered  to  apply  with  respect  to  any  position 

(A)  which  has  been  filled  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  .\ct:  or 

(B)  which  has  been  excepted  from  the  com- 
petitive service  because  of  its  confidential. 
policy-determinin»;.  policy-makinM  or  policy- 
advoi  atinu  chaiai  lei . 
SEC.  4«04.  SEPARATION  HAY. 

(a)  In  Gknkhai,.  (1)  Sul)chaptpr  IX  of  chap- 
ter .W  of  title  h.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amciidi'd  by  adilini'  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(tS.?!)?.  Si'parution  pay 

■•(a)  Kor  the  pui  pose  of  this  section 

"(1)  the  term  Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retar.v  of  Defense: 

■■(2)  the  term  defense  auency'  means  an 
agency  of  the  Depai  tment  of  Defen.se.  as  fur- 
ther defined  under  regulations  pre.scribed  by 
the  Secretary; 

•■(3)  the  term  employee^  means  an  em- 
ployee of  a  defense  at>ency.  except  that  suih 
term  does  not  include 
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•■(A)  a  leemployed  annuitant  under  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  83,  chapter  84.  or  an- 
other retirement  system  for  employees  of 
the  Government:  or 

■■(B)  an  employee  havintf  a  disability  on 
the  basis  of  which  such  employee  is  or  would 
be  elmible  for  disability  retirement  under 
any  of  the  retirement  sy.stems  referied  to  in 
subparagraph  (A);  and 

■•(4)  the  leiin  ■FKPCA'  means  the  Fedeial 
Kmployees  Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1990.  as 
contained  in  the  Treasury.  Postal  Service 
and  General  Government  Appropriations 
Act.  1991. 

"(b)  In  order  to  avoid  or  minimize  the  need 
for  involuntary  sepiiratlons  due  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  force,  base  closure,  reorganization, 
transfer  of  function,  or  other  similar  action 
alfectin),'  1  or  moie  defense  agencies,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  a  proniam  under  which 
separation  pay  may  be  offered  to  encourage 
eligible  employees  lo  take  immediate  or 
early  retirement. 
■'(c)  Under  the  proniam  - 
■•(1)  separation  pay  may  be  offered  by  a  de- 
fense a^'cncy  only 

■■(A)  with  the  prior  consent,  or  on  the  au- 
thority, of  the  Secretary: 

■■(B)  to  employees  within  such  occupa- 
tional uroups  or  neomaphic  locations,  or 
.subject  to  such  other  .similar  limitations  or 
conditions,  as  the  Secretary  may  re(iuire: 
and 

■(C)  to  an  employee  who 
■■(i)  is  ellKible  for  immediate  or  early  re- 
tirement under  1  of  the  retirement  .systems 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(3)(A).  or  will  be 
so  ellKible  as  of  such  employee's  date  of  .sep- 
aration; and 

■■(11)  aKiees  to  take  voluntary  retirement 
upon  separatinK;  and 

"(2)   payment   of  separation   pay   may   be 
made  contingent  on  such  proof  of  retirement 
as  the  Secretary  may  require. 
'•(d)(1)  Separaiion  pay 
••(A)  shall  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum: 
■iB)  shall  be  equal  to  6  months'  basic  pay. 
computed  at  the  employee's  rate  of  basic  pay 
immediately  l>efore  the  date  of  separation; 
and 

•(C)  shall  not  be  a  ba.sis  foi'  payment,  and 
shall  not  l>e  included  in  the  computation,  of 
any  other  type  of  Goveinment  benefit. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  para«raph  (1).  the 
term  ■basic  pay^  includes  piemium  pay  under 
section  5545(c)(1),  a  comparability  payment 
under  section  5304,  an  inteiim  Keoi.;iaphic  ad- 
justment under  section  ;«)2  of  FKPCA,  and  a 
special  pay  adjustment  under  section  404  of 
FKPCA. 

"(e)  This  section  shall  cea.-^e  to  be  effective 
as  of  Octol>er  1,  1997.  and  no  amount  shall  be 
payable  under  this  section  based  on  any  sep- 
aration occurring  on  or  after  that  date. 

•■(f)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  rcK- 
ulalions  as  may  l>e  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  .section.". 

(2 1  The  table  of  .sections  at  the  IjeKinninn  of 
such  chapter  is  amended  by  addinti  at  the 
end  the  following; 
■■5597.  Separation  pay.". 

(b)  SotiiiCK  OK  PAY.MKNT.s.-(l)  For  fi.scal 
years  after  fiscal  year  199:?.  separation  pay 
shall  be  paid  by  an  agency  out  of  any  funds 
or  appropriations  available  for  salaries  and 
expenses  of  such  awency. 

(2)  Of  the  amount  appropriated  puisuanl  to 
section  4101  for  fiscal  yeai-  1993.  7  percent 
shall  be  made  available  for  payment  of  sepa- 
ration pay  under  section  5697  of  title  5,  Unlt- 
..,!  StiUf'.;  Code,  as  added  liv  subsiv  tion  (al. 
sK  Kill.-,  (OMIMKI)  MK.M.llI  HKNKKITS  KOH 
UKKKNSK  <  IVIIIAN  KMl'I.C  )VKK.S 

(a)  IN  Gi;nkhai,.  Section  8905a(di  of  Lille  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended 


il)  in  paratiiaph  (1)(A)  by  strlkinR  "An  in- 
dividual" and  in.sertinK  "Except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (4).  an  individual": 

(2)  in  paraK'raph  i2i  by  stiikintj  "in  accord- 
ance with  paia^raph  (1))"  and  inserting  "in 
accordance  with  parat,aaph  (1)  or  (4).  as  the 
case  may  be)":  and 

(3)  by  addinn  at  the  end  the  loUowinR: 
"(4)(Ai  If  the  basis  for  continued  coverat?e 

under  this  section  is  an  involuntaiy  separa- 
tion fiom  a  position  in  oi-  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  due  to  a  leduction  in  force, 
contiibutions  shall  be  made  in  accoidance 
with  the  piecedint?  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, except  that - 

■■(i)  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  individ- 
ual shall  tx"  equal  to  the  sum  of  - 

■•(I)  the  employee  contribution  which 
would  be  required  in  the  case  of  an  employee 
eniolled  in  the  .same  health  benefits  plan  and 
level  of  benefits;  and 

■■(II)  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the 
employee  and  a^tency  contributions  referred 
to  in  parasi'iipli  (l)iA)(i):  and 

"(ii)  the  agency  which  last  employed  the 
individual  shall  be  lequired  to  pay  into  the 
Kmployees  Health  Benefits  Fund,  under  ar- 
rangements satisfactory  to  the  Office,  an 
amount  equal  to — 

"(I)  the  total  amount  under  parawraph 
(1)(A);  minus 

■■(II)  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  individ- 
ual under  clause  (i)(I)  of  this  subparamaph. 

■(B)  This  paragraph  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  individual  whose  continued  cov- 
ei^ane  is  based  on  a  separation  occurring  on 
or  after  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this 
paramaph  and  before 

■■(i)  October  1.  1997:  or 

'■(ii)  February  1.  1998.  if  specific  notice  of 
such  separation  was  wiven  to  such  individual 
before  October  1.  1997.  ". 

lb)  SouucK  OK  Pavmknt.s.— (1)  Any  amount 
which  becomes  piiyable  by  an  atfency  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  enactment  of  sub.section  (a)  shall 
be  paid  out  of  funds  or  appropriations  avail- 
able foi-  salaries  and  expenses  of  such  agency. 

(2)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  4101  for  fiscal  year  1993,  0.2  percent 
shall  be  available  for  benefits  under  section 
8905a((l)(4)  of  title  .5,  United  States  Code,  as 
added  liv  sulise,  tion  la  i. 

SEC.      lti(M;       IKMI'OltVK'i      (OMlMKl)     UKAlIll 

(()\ki{j\(;k  kor  mkmbkh.s  and  dk 

CKNOKNTS  t  PON  1HK  SKI>Alt\riON 
OK  IIIK  MKMHKH.S  KROM  A<  T1\K 
1)1  IV,  KOK  KORMKK  .S1>()1  SKS  OK 
MKMHKR.S,  AM)  KOR  KMAN(  ll'ATKI) 
CHILDRK.N  OK  .ME.MBERS. 

(a)  MKMiii;ns.  Fi)HMi;i{  .Si'm-SKS.  and  Eman- 
cii'ATKi)  Chim)K1-;n.  (1 )  Chapter  bS  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  insertinti 

at-.':    -•■'  Ii 1078  t  ht'  followint^  new  section: 

"4107Ha.  Conlinued  coverage 

■■(a)  Provision  ok  Continukd  Hkai.th  Cov- 
KRAGK.  The  SecieUiiy  of  Defense  shall  es- 
tablish a  proRi^am  for  the  temporary  provi- 
sion of  health  care  to  per.sons  described  in 
subsection  (b)  who  elect  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  to  obtain  cov- 
erage. The  Secietaiy  shall  implement  and 
carry  out  this  proKiam  ihrouRh  an  a^iee- 
ment  with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Mana),'ement  (in  this  section  refened 
to  as  the  Director'),  who  shall  be  responsible 
I'oi^  the  operation  of  this  prouiam  as  part  of 
the  program  lo  provide  continued  health 
coverage  to  former  civilian  employees  and 
other  persons  under  section  8905a  of  title  5. 

•■(b)  b:i.ioihi.k  Pkrsons.  "The  persons  re- 
terred  to  in  subsection  (a)  are  the  following: 

■■(DA  member  of  the  ai-med  forces  who— 

■•(A)  is  discharged  or  released  from  active 
duty    (or    full-time    National    Guard    duty). 
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whether  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  under 
other  than  adver.se  conditions,  as  character- 
ized by  the  Secretary  concerned: 

••(B)  immediately  preceding  that  discharge 
or  release,  is  entitled  to  medical  and  dental 
care  under  section  1074(a)  of  this  title;  and 

■■(C)  after  that  dlsch.arge  or  relea.se  and 
any  peiiod  of  transitional  health  care  pro- 
vided under  section  1145(a)  of  this  title, 
would  not  otheiVise  be  elieible  for  any  bene- 
fits under  this  chapter. 
■•(2)  A  person  who— 

"(A)  ceases  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
being  considered  an  unmarried  dependent 
child  of  a  member  or  former  member  of  the 
armed  forces  under  section  1072i2)(D)  of  this 
title; 

■■(B)  on  the  day  before  ceasing  to  meet 
tho.se  requirements,  was  covered  under  a 
health  benefits  plan  under  this  chapter  or 
transitional  health  care  under  section  1145(a) 
of  this  title  as  a  dependent  of  the  member  or 
foimer  member;  and 

••(C)  would   not  otherwise  be  eligible   for 
any  benefits  undei'  this  chapter. 
"(3)  A  person  who— 

"(A)  is  an  unremairied  former  spouse  of  a 
member  or  former  member  of  the  armed 
forces:  and 

•■(B)  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  final 
decree  of  divorce,  dissolution,  or  annulment 
was  covered  under  a  health  benefits  plan 
undei-  this  chapter  or  transitional  health 
care  under  section  1145(a)  of  this  title  as  a 
dependent  of  the  member  or  formei-  member: 
and 

■■(C)  is  not  a  dependent  of  the  member  or 
former  member  under  subparagraphs  (F)  or 
(G)  of  .section  1072(2)  of  this  title  or  ends  a 
one-year  period  of  dependency  under  sub- 
paragraph (H)  of  such  section. 

•■(c)  Notikication  ok  Ei.iGmii.iTY.  The  Di- 
lector.  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  shall  piesciibe  regulations  to  pro- 
vide adequate  notification  of  eligibility  to 
pei-sons  described  in  subsection  (b)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(I)  In  the  case  of  a  member  who  becomes 
(or  will  become)  eligible  for  continued  cov- 
erage under  subsection  (b)(1).  the  Secretary 
concerned  shall  notify  the  membei-  of  the 
member's  rights  under  this  section  as  part  of 
pre.separation  counseling  conducted  under 
section  1142  of  this  title  or  other  law. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  child  of  a  member  who 
becomes  eligible  for  continued  coverage 
under  subsection  ib)(2)  — 

■•(A)  the  member  may  provide  written  no- 
tice to  the  Secietary  concerned  of  the  child's 
change  in  status  (including  the  child's  name, 
address,  and  such  other  information  as  the 
Director  may  require):  and 

■■(B)  the  Secretary  concerned  shall,  within 
14  days  after  receiving  that  notice,  inform 
the  child  of  the  child's  rights  under  this  .sec- 
tion. 

••(3)  In  the  case  of  a  former  spouse  of  a 
membei-  or  former  member  who  becomes  eli- 
gible for  continued  coverage  under  sub- 
section (b)(3),  necessary  notification  provi- 
sions and  a  60-day  election  period  under-  sub- 
.section (d)i3)  shall  be  prescribed. 

■•(d)  Ai'i'i-ICATION.  In  order  to  obtain  con- 
tinued coverage  under-  this  .section,  an  appro- 
priate  written  election  (submitted  in  such 
manner  as  the  Dir-ectoi  may  prescribe)  shall 
be  made  as  follows: 

•■(1)  In  the  case  of  a  member  described  in 
subsection  lb)(li.  the  written  election  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Director  before  the  end 
of  the  60-day  period  beginning  on  the  later 
of- 

"(A)  the  date  of  the  discharge  or  release  of 
the  merr.ber  from  a(-'tive  duty; 
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••(B)  the  end  of  the  applicable  period  of  any 
transitional  health  caie  undei-  section  1145(a) 
of  this  title;  or 

■•(C)  the  date  the  inemlier  receives  the  no- 
tice required  under  .suljsei;tion  (c)(1). 

•'(2)  In  the  case  of  a  person  described  in 
subsection  (bii2).  the  written  election  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Director  before  the  en<l 
of  the  60-da.v  period  be^inninn  on  the  later 
of 

■•(A I  the  date  as  of  which  the  person  first 
ceases  to  meet  the  re<iuirenients  for  l)elnK 
considered  an  unmarried  ilependent  child 
under  section  1072(2((D)  of  this  title;  or 

••(B)  the  date  the  person  receives  notice 
under  subsection  (c)l2»(Bi. 
except  that  if  the  Secretary  concerned  deter- 
mines that  a  parent  fails  to  provide  the  no- 
tice rcQuired  under  subsection  (c)(2)(A)  In 
timely  fashion,  the  60  day  peiiod  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  based  only  on  the  dale 
uiuler  subparaKraph  (A). 

'•(3)  In  the  case  of  a  person  described  in 
subsection  (b)(3),  the  written  election  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  concerned  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  60-ilay  period  bewinninn 
on  the  later  of 

■•(A)  the  date  as  of  which  the  person  first 
ceases  to  meet  the  r(*(|uiren)ents  for  beinx 
considered  a  dependent  under  section  1072(2) 
of  this  title;  or 

•■(B)  or  other  <late  as  the  Director  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"(e)  CovKHAGi-;  OK  Dki'Kndknts.  a  person 
ellKible  under  subsection  (bid  I  to  elect  to  re- 
ceive covera«e  may  elect  coverage  either  as 
an  individual  or.  if  appropriate,  for  self  and 
dependents.  A  person  ellRible  under  sub- 
section (b)(2)  or  (b)(3)  may  elect  only  individ- 
ual coverage. 

•■(f)  Chakuks.  (1)  Under  arran^'ements  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Diiector.  a  per.son  receiving 
continued  coveiane  under  this  section  shall 
be  required  to  pa.v  into  the  Emplo.yees 
Health  Benefil.>i  Fund  established  under  sec- 
tion 8909  of  title  .5  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of— 

■'(A)  the  employee  and  atjency  contribu- 
tions which  would  be  reciuired  in  the  case  of 
a  similarly  situated  employee  enrolled  in  a 
health  benefits  plan  under  section 
8905a(d)(l)(A)(i)  of  title  5; 

■■(B)  an  amount,  determined  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Director,  neces.sary 
for  administrative  expenses;  and 

"(Ci  such  .additional  amount  determined  by 
the  Director  to  be  nece.s.sary  to  ensure  that 
outlays  from  the  Fund  as  a  result  of  the  pro 
Kiam  established  undei    this  .section  do  not 
exceed  amount.s  p«iid  under  this  paragraph. 

■■(2)  If  a  person  elects  to  continue  coverage 
under  this  section  before  the  end  of  the  ap- 
plicable period  under  subsection  (d).  but 
after  the  per.son's  coverage  undei-  this  chap 
ter  (inciudiiiK  any  transitional  extensions  of 
covera»,'e)  expires,  coverage  shall  be  restored 
retroactively,  with  appropriate  contribu 
tions  (determined  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (1))  and  claims  (if  any),  to  the  same  ex- 
tent and  effect  as  though  no  break  in  cov- 
eritKe  had  occurred. 

■■(3)  In  order  to  determine  the  appropriate 
level  of  charges  under  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C)  of  paragraph  (1».  the  Director  shall  re 
quire  health  benefit  plans  to  establish  for 
the  persons  leceiviiiB  continued  coveratfe 
under  this  section  a  .separate  Kroup  for  expe- 
rience ratintf  purposes. 

••(Ki  CoNTKllurnoN.  Subject  to  the  avail 
ability  of  appropriations  for  this  purpose,  if 
the  basis  for  continued  coveraKC  under  this 
section  for  a  member  of  the  armed  forces 
under  sub.sectlon  (bid)  is  the  involuntary 
separation  of  the  member  or  the  separation 


of  the  member  under  section  U74a  or  1175  of 
this  title,  contributions  shall  be  made  in  ac 
cordance  with  sub.sectlon  (fid),  except  that 

■'(1)  the  amount  to  1«)  paid  by  the  member 
shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  of 

•■(A)  the  employee  contribution  which 
would  be  require<l  in  the  case  of  a  similarl.v 
situateil  employee  enrolled  in  a  health  bene- 
fits plan  under  section  8905a(cl)d  )(A)(ii  of 
title  5; 

■•(Bi  the  amounts  required  under  sub- 
section (f)(1)(C)  of  suUseciion  (f);  and 

••(2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  be  re- 
quired   to    pay    into   the    Employees   Health 
Benefits  Fund,  under  aiianKements  satisfac 
tor.v  to  the  Director,  an  amount  equal  to 

•■(A)  the  ajcency  contribution  whi<  h  would 
be  required  in  the  case  of  a  similarly  situ- 
ated employee  enrolled  in  a  health  benefits 
plan  under  -section  8905a(d)d  )( A)(i »  of  title  5: 
anil 

■•(B)  the  amount  that  would  be  piiid  by  the 
member  under  subsection  (fid  kBi. 

•(h)    FKUlOli   l)K   CONTINUKI)   COVKHAGK.     (1 ) 

Continued  coveriiKe  under  this  section  may 
not  extend  beyond 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  member  de.scribed  in 
subsection  (bidi.  the  date  which  is  18  months 
after  the  date  the  member  ceases  to  be  enti- 
tled to  caie  under  section  1074(a)  of  this  title 
and  any  transitional  care  under  section  1145 
of  this  title; 

"(Bl  in  the  case  of  a  person  described  in 
subsection  (bi(2).  the  date  which  is  36  months 
after  the  date  on  which  the  individual  fiist 
ceases  to  meet  the  requirements  for  being 
considered  an  unmarried  <lependent  child 
under  section  107'2(2)(D)  of  this  title;  and 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  a  person  described  in 
subsection  (b)(3).  except  as  provided  m  para- 
M:raph  (4).  the  date  which  is  36  months  after 
the  later  of 

••(ii  the  date  on  which  the  final  decree  of 
divorce,  dissolution,  or  annulment  occurs; 
and 

••(ii)  if  applicable,  the  date  the  one-year  ex- 
tension of  dependency  under  section 
1072(2)(H)  of  this  title  expires. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paraKiaph  d),  if  a 
person- 

'■(A)  cea.ses  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
beinK  considered  an  unmarried  dependent 
child; 

"(B)  on  the  day  before  so  ceasing  to  meet 
those  requlrement.s,  received  coveia^e  under 
this  section  as  the  child  of  a  member  receiv- 
in»c  continued  coveraKe  under  this  section; 
and 

'■(Ci  so  cea.ses  to  meet  those  requirementj* 
before  the  end  of  the  18-month  peiiod  t)e«in- 
ninn  on  the  date  on  which  the  memtjer  lie- 
came  ellRible   for  coverage  under  this  sec 
tion. 

extended  coverage  under  this  section  may 
not  extend  beyond  the  date  which  is  36 
months  after  the  date  the  member  became 
ineliKible  for  medical  and  dental  care  under 
section  1071(al  of  this  title  and  any  ttansi- 
tlonal  health  care  under  section  1145(a)  of 
this  title. 

••(3)  Notwithstandinn  paragraph  d  i.  in  the 
ca.se  of  a  per.son  - 

••(A)  who  becomes  eligible  for  continued 
coveraRe  under  this  section  based  on  a  di- 
vorce, dissolution,  or  annulment  from  a 
member  or  former  member; 

'•(B)  who.  as  of  the  day  before  the  date  of 
the  divorce,  dissolution,  or  annulment,  was 
leceivinR  continued  coveraRe  under  this  sec 
tion  ba.sed  on  the  dischaiRe  or  release  of  the 
member  or  former  member  from  active  duty; 
and 

"(C)  whose  divorce,  dissolution,  or  annul- 
ment occurs  before  the  end  of  the  18month 


period    beRinninR   on    the   dale   of   that  dis- 
chaiRC  or  release, 

extended  coveraRe  under  this  section  may 
not  extenti  beyond  the  date  which  is  36 
months  after  the  date  the  member  became 
InellRible  for  medical  and  dental  care  under 
section  t074(a)  of  this  title  and  any  transi 
tlonal  health  care  under  section  1145(a)  of 
this  title. 

••(4)(A)  NolwithstandiiiR  paraRiaph  (1 1,  in 
the  case  of  a  former  spouse  ilescribed  in  sub- 
paraRiaph  (Bi,  continueil  I'OveraRe  under  this 
section  shall  continue  for  such  period  as  the 
former  spouse  may  request. 

••(Bl  A  former  spouse  referred  to  in  sub- 
paraRiaph  (Al  is  a  former  spou.se  of  a  mem- 
ber or  former  member  (other  than  a  former 
spouse  whose  marriaRe  was  <lis.solved  after 
the  separation  of  the  member  from  the  .serv- 
ice unless  such  sejiaration  was  by  retire- 
ment) - 

"(i)  who  has  not  remarried  before  aRe  55 
after  the  marriaRe  to  the  employee,  former 
employee,  or  annuitant  was  dissolved; 

•'(Ii)  who  was  enrolled  in  an  approved 
health  benefits  plan  under  this  chapter  as  a 
family  membei'  at  any  time  durinR  the  18- 
month  period  before  the  date  of  the  divorce, 
dissolution,  or  annulment;  and 

••(ili)(I)  who  is  receivinR  any  portion  of  the 
retired  or  retainer  pay  of  the  member  or 
former  member  or  an  annuity  based  on  the 
retired  or  ret.iiner  pay  of  the  member;  or 

"(II)  for  whom  a  court  order  (as  defined  in 
section  1408(a)(2)  of  this  title)  has  been  is- 
sued for  payment  of  any  portion  of  the  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay  or  for  whom  a  court 
order  (as  defined  in  section  1447(8)  of  this 
title)  or  a  written  aRieement  (whether  vol- 
untary or  pursuant  to  a  court  order)  piovldes 
lor  an  election  by  the  member  or  former 
member  to  provide  an  annuity  to  the  former 
spouse. 

"(i)  Tkrmination.  -NotwIthstandlnR  the 
period  for  which  continued  coveraRe  is  avail- 
able under  subsection  (h),  the  proRiam  re- 
quired by  this  section  shall  terminate  on 
September  :J0.  1994.  and  continued  coveraRe 
under  this  .section  shall  not  extend  beyond 
that  date.". 

(2)  The  table  of  .sections  at  the  beRinnliiR  of 
su<h  chapter  is  amended  by   insertiiiR  after 
the  it*m  relatinR  to  section  1078  the  follow- 
iuR  new  item; 
••1078a.  Continued  coveraRe. '•. 

(b)  TKANsrriD.NAI.  PuoviSKiNs.  The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  ManaRement 
shall  provide  a  perioti  foi-  the  enrollment  for 
health  benefits  coveraRe  under  this  section 
by  members  and  former  memt>ers  of  the 
Armed  Services  for  whom  the  availability  of 
transitional  health  care  undei^  section  1145(a) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  expires  before 
section  1078a  of  such  title,  as  added  by  sub- 
section (a I.  is  implemented. 

(c)  Tkumination  ok  Al'Pl.lCAniMTV  OK 
Othkii  Convkhskin  Hkai.th  Poi.iciks.— (1)  No 
person  may  purchase  a  conversion  health 
policy  under  section  114.5(bi  or  1086a  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  on  or  after  the  date 
on  which  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel ManaRement  announces  that  section 
1078a  of  such  title  is  implemented.  A  person 
covered  by  such  a  conversion  health  policy 
on  that  date  may  cancel  that  policy  and  en- 
roll in  a  health  benefits  plan  under  section 
1078a  of  such  title. 

(2 1  No  person  may  be  covered  concurrently 
by  a  conversion  health  policy  under  section 
1145(b)  or  1086a  of  such  title  and  a  health  ben- 
efits plan  under  section  1078a  of  such  title. 

(d)  Fiscal  Ykah  19!)3  Funding.- Of  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  .section 
4101   for  fisial   year   1993.  5  penent  shall   be 


made  available  for  benefits  uniler  section 
1078a  of  title  10.  United  Suites  Code,  as  added 
by  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Kkkkc-iivk  Da-I'H.  Section  1078a  of  title 
10.  United  Slates  Code,  as  added  by  sub- 
section (a),  shall  take  effect  on  Odoljer  1. 
1992. 

SKC     IW7    '^PKCI Al    K  \m.Y  RKTIKKMKNT  FOIt  DIS- 
I'l    \l   HI  IIKKKNSK  WCIKKl- H.-" 

I  ;(  I     I  I  iM  M  1  i'  'N      t  If      l.)H,r  l-.N.">r.     (  '  -N  i  iv.-'m    i  .^. 

Any  contract  entered  into  by  the  Secretary 
of  Dufeii.se  with  a  major  defense  contractor 
shall  include  a  provision  reiiuiriiiR  that  dur- 
iiiR  the  period  that  the  contract  remains  in 
effect  the  contractor.  In  terminatiiiR  em 
ployees.  shall  provide  the  option  of  special 
early  retirement  benefits  to  any  employee 
described  in  subsection  (<l).  Each  such  con- 
tract shall  iiii  lu<le  the  provisions  required  by 
subsections  (bi  throuRh  (el. 

(bl  A.MKNIlMK.NT  UK  PKNSION  Pl-ANS.  -  Flach 
major  defense  contractor  shall  be  required  to 
amend  any  pension  plan  that  it  maintains 
lor  its  employees  in  order  to  provide  the  em- 
ployees employed  by  the  contractor  who 
meet  the  quaiifications  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (d)  with  special  early  retirement  ben- 
efits. 

(C)  Sl'KCIAI.  EAKI.Y  RKTIKKMKNT  BKNKKllS. 

Special  early  retirement  benefits  provided 
an  employee  of  a  major  defense  contractor 
for  purposes  of  this  .section  shall  be  specified 
ill  the  contract  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  shall  include  the  followiiiR: 

di  The  liRht  of  the  employee  to  a  basic 
lifetime  pension  benefit  under  the  employ- 
er's pension  plan  that  covers  that  employee, 
which  pension  benefit  shall  be  the  same  as 
the  normal  retirement  benefit  provided 
under  that  plan  without  reduction  for  aRe 
and  whiih  shall  commence  on  the  date  on 
which  the  employee  meets  the  ellRlbillty  cri- 
teria set  forth  in  subsection  (d). 

(2i  A  supplemental  pension  benefit  equal  to 
$500  |x'r  month,  which  shall  commence  on 
the  date  on  which  the  employee  meets  the 
eliRibility  criteria  set  forth  in  subsection  (d) 
and  which  shall  terminate  one  month  after 
the  month  in  which  the  employee  attains  awe 
62. 

(d)  Ei.ioiiu.K  Rmi'I.oykk  Dkkinki).  -An  em- 
ployee of  a  major  ilefense  contractor  shall  \ye 
eliRible  for  the  si>ecial  early  retirement  ben- 
efits uniler  this  section  if  the  employec- 

d  I  is  laid  off  or  terminated  from  employ- 
ment under  a  Department  of  Defense  con- 
ti-act  held  by  the  contractor  (whether  or  not 
the  contract  is  one  that  itself  includes  the 
contract  provisions  required  by  this  section); 

(2)  is  a  participant  in  a  pension  plan  main- 
tained by  the  contractor; 

(3)  has  attained  the  ase  of  55  years  at  the 
time  of  the  layoff  or  termination  or  will 
have  attained  that  aRe  by  December  31st  of 
the  year  followinR  the  layoff  or  termination; 
and 

(4)  has  at  least  10  years  of  credited  service 
under  that  pension  plan  as  of  the  date  of  the 
layoff  or  termination. 

(e)  Voluntary  Ei.igihii.ity.  An  employee 
who  meet,s  the  aRe  and  service  requirements 
under  sub.sectlon  (d)  for  the  special  early  re- 
tirement benefits  but  who  Is  not  laid  off  or 
terminated  may.  by  mutual  aRieement  with 
the  employer,  volunteer  to  be  laid  off  and  re- 
ceive special  early  retirement  benefits,  if  the 
employer  aRiees  to  retain  in  employment  an 
employee  with  less  seniority  or  ase  who  oth- 
erwi.se  would  be  laid  off  or  terminateil  in  lieu 
of  the  individual  who  volunteers  for  the  spe- 
cial early  retiiement  benefits. 

(f)  Ma.iok  Dkkknsk  Contractoh  Dkkinkd.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  business  firm 
shall   be  considered   to   be  a  major  defense 


contractor  if  the  averaRe  annual  dollar  vol- 
ume of  contracts  of  that  firm  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defen.se  for  the  fiscal  years  1989. 
1990.  and  1991  was  Rieater  than  $100,000,000. 

(Ri    EKKi;c-nvK    Datk.    This   section   shall 

apply  to  contracts  entered  into  after  the  end 

of  the  90-ilay  period  beRinninR  on  the  dat.e  of 

t  he  enactment  of  this  Act. 

AMKNDMKNT  OKKKKKIi  HY  MU.  HOI'KIN.S  TO  THK 

.v\llM)\1KNT  OKKKKKII  HV  MU.  KUO.ST 

.Ml  lioi'KlNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  be- 
iiair  oi  .Ml  Dickinson.  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  aiiK'niiment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  desikmate  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment. 

The  LexL  of  the  amciidincnl  to  the 
amendment  i.s  as  follows; 

.•\meiulnient  offered  by  Mi.  Hoi'KlNS  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fkost; 

In  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by 
the  amendment— 

d)  strike  out.— 

(A)  section  43'22  (relatinR  to  defense  con- 
tractor hiiinR  preference  for  displaced  de- 
fense workers); 

(B)  section  4404  (relating  to  defense  con- 
tractor requirement  to  list  suitable  employ- 
ment openitiRs  with  local  employment  serv- 
ice office); 

(C)  section  4405  (relatinR  to  notice  required 
upon  cancellation  of  defense  contracts); 

(Dl  Section  4607  (relatinR  to  special  early 
retirement  for  displaced  defense  workers); 
and 

(2)  add  at  the  end  the  followinR  new  sec- 
tions: 

SK(  lliOT  DKKKVSK  (  ONTR-U' TOR  KFFORTS  TO 
.VSSISr  1)1S1'I,A(  KI)  DKKKNSK  WORK 
KKS  A.M)  A1)V/V-V(  K  NO  TICK  OK  UE 
KKNSK  <  <)NTR.\(T  <  AN<  Kl.l.ATIO.NS. 

(a)  EMi'i.ov.\ii,.'vi'  Ori,:\iNCs  and  Hiiii.NC  ok 
Disi'i.ACKD  DKKKNSK  WoRKKHS.-  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  should  encouraRe  defense 
contractors— 

(1)  to  list  with  the  appropriate  local  em- 
ployment .service  office,  and  where  appro- 
priate the  Interstate  -Job  Bank  (established 
by  the  United  States  Employment  Service), 
ail  of  its  employment  openinRS  suitable  for 
displaced  defense  workers;  and 

(2)  to  Rive  a  first  riRht  of  hire  when  hiriUR 
new  employees  in  an  occupational  specialty 
to  any  displaced  defense  worker  with  skills 
in  that  occupational  specialty. 

(bl  Sl'KCIAI,  Early  RFrriRKMKNT  Bknkkits 
KOK  Contractor  Emkloykks.— The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  encouraRe  defense  contrac- 
tors to  explore  the  feasibility  of  providinR  an 
option  of  special  early  retirement  benefits  to 
employees  of  the  contractors  whose  employ- 
ment Is  terminated  as  a  result  of  reductions 
In  levels  of  itefen.se  expenditures. 

(C)  ADVANCK  NOTICK  ok  DKKKNSK  CONTRACT 

Canckli.ations.  -To  the  extent  practicable, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  make  every 
effort  to  provide  at  least  six-months  advance 
notice  to  a  defense  contractor  of  any  can- 
cellation Or  substantial  reduction  in  a  de- 
fense contract  that  will  adversely  affect  the 
defense  lontractor. 

(d)  DlSl'I.ACKD  DKKKNSK  WORKKR  DKKINKD.— 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  an  Individual 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  displaced  defense 
worker  if  the  individual- 

( 1 1  was  employed  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  five  years  as  an  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  of  a  contractor  of  the 
Department  of  Defen.se,  or  of  the  national  se- 
curity laboratories  of  the  Department  of  En- 
erRy  Immediately  precedins  the  termination 
of  the  employment  of  the  employee;  and 

(2)  was  terminated  as  a  result  of  reductions 
in  levels  of  defense  expenditures,  as  deter- 


mined  b.v   the   Secretary   of  Defen.se   or  the 

Sei  lotai  y  of  Eneivv,  as  the  i  ase  mav  be. 

SK(      IS08.  STfDY  TO   DKTKRMINK   THK   DISUM    \ 

I  ION     KKKKCTS     ok     (  I  KRKNI      AND 

Kl   II  RK    RKIIK  TIONS   IN    SPKNDIM, 

KOR  THK  NAtlON.U.  DKKKNSK 

(a)  STt'DY.— The  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  jointly  conduct 
a  study  to  determine  the  dislocation  effects 
that  are  projected  to  occur  as  a  result  of  cur- 
rent and  future  reductions  in  spending  for 
the  national  defense. 

lb)  CoNDUCn'  OK  STUDY.— In  carryitiR  out 
the  study  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretar- 
ies shall 

d)  consider  the  reemployment  potential  of 
workers  losinR  jobs  as  a  result  of  reduced  de- 
fense spendlnR,  includinR  the  probability 
that  such  workers  will  be  absorbed  into 
other  comparable  jobs  in  the  Federal  Gov 
ernment  or  other  comparable  jobs  in  the  Reo- 
Riaphic  locality  of  such  workers; 

(2)  include  projections  on  a  yearly  basis 
for 

(A)  dislocation  in  the  private  sector  de- 
fense industry,  dislocation  of  active  duty 
military,  and  dislocation  of  civilians  work- 
inR  for  the  Department  of  Defense;  and 

(B)  secondary  dislocation  in  communities 
that  are  substantially  and  seriously  affected 
(as  defined  in  section  4003i5mA)  of  the  De- 
fense Economic  Adjustment.  Diversification. 
Conversion,  and  Stabilization  Act  of  1990 
(Public  Law  101  510;  104  Stat.  1848;  10  U.S.C. 
2391  note  I)  where  job  loss  occurs  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  closlnR  or  reduction  in  force 
of  military  facilities,  or  the  cancellation  or 
reduction  in  defense  contracts  in  such  com- 
munity; 

(3)  include  information  on  the  regional  im- 
pact of  reduced  defense  spendinR  as  it  applies 
to  worker  dislocation; 

(4)  include  a  comparison  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  workforce  population  beinR  dis- 
located as  a  consequence  of  reduced  defense 
spendinR  to  the  characteristics  of  the  Ren- 
eral  dislocated  workforce  population  in  the 
United  St.ates.  includinR  characteristics  re- 
latinR to  education  status,  income  level,  and 
occupation; 

(5)  include  projections  on  how  dislocations 
occurrlnR  as  a  consequence  of  reduced  de- 
fense spendinR  will  impact  on  other  Federal 
proRiams  that  serve  dislocated  workers  (par- 
ticularly proRiams  in  which  fundinR  is  l)ase<l 
on  unemployment  statistics).  includinR  pro- 
Riams under  the  Job  TraininR  Partnership 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.);  and 

(6)  include  a  comparison  of  the  averaRe 
lenRth  of  advance  notice  received  by  workei-s 
beinR  dislocated  as  a  consequence  of  re<luced 
defense  spendinR  to  the  averaRe  lenRth  of  ad- 
vance notice  received  by  workers  beinR  dis- 
located for  other  reasons. 

(ci  RKKORT.- Not  later  than  6  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
periodically  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  joint- 
ly submit  to  the  ConRiess  a  report  contain- 
ins- 

(1)  the  findinRs  and  conclusions  ot  the  Sec- 
retaries resultinR  from  the  study  under  sub- 
section (a);  and 

(2)  recommendations  for  assistance  to  dis- 
located workers  based  on  the  findinRs  and 
conclusions  referred  to  in  paraRraph  d). 

(d)  UsK  OK  Study.-  Upon  submission  of  the 
report  under  subsection  (c).  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  l^bor  shall  use 
the  study  contained  in  the  report  to  deter- 
mine the  priority  to  Rive  certain  applica- 
tions for  Riants  under  section  325A  of  the  .Job 
TralnlnR  Partnership  Act.  as  required  by 
subsection  (d)(4)  of  such  section. 
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In  section  4321  of  the  ameniiment  irelallnK 
to  traininK.  adjustment  assistance,  and  em- 
ployment services  for  discharKed  military 
personnel,  terminated  defense  employees, 
and  displaced  employees  of  defense  contrac- 
tors! insert  after  subsection  (dH3>  of  section 
325A  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  as 
added  by  section  4321  of  such  amendment, 
add  the  followinK  new  paragraph: 

■•(4>  PKIOKITY   FI1H  CKKTAIN  .API'I.ICA.NTS. -In 

reviewing  applications  for  grants  under  sub- 
section la).  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  I^bor.  shall 
make  every  effort  to  give  priority  to  applica- 
tions received  from  applicants  that 

■•(Ai  will  provide  the  job  training,  adjust- 
ment assistance,  and  employment  services  in 
a  substate  area  with  a  high  number  or  per- 
centage of  dislocated  workers  and  eligible  in- 
dividuals; and 

■•(Bi  have  included  in  such  application  a 
program  to  target  eligible  individuals  most 
in  need  of  job  training,  adjustment  assist- 
ance, and  employment  services  based  on  edu- 
cation status,  income  level,  and  occupation 
level,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  E:ach 
amendment  is  debatable  for  10  minutes 
and  the  debate  time  will  be  treated  as 
fungible.  Therefore,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Fro.st]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Hopkins] 
will  be  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  lecognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texa.s  [Mr.  FROST]. 

.Mr.  FRO.ST.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  A.SPIN],  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  to  speak  in 
support  of  our  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
very,  very  important  amendment  as 
shown  by  the  general  debate  that  we 
have  just  had.  It  addresses  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  defense  drawdown 
for  separating  military  defense  civil- 
ians and  dislocated  workers  as  well  as 
industiy  and  communities,  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  HOF'KINS  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  be- 
fore the  House  is  fairly  straight- 
forward 

Let  me  first  tell  you  what  it  is  not. 

It  is  not  an  attempt  to  kill  or  oppose 
the  Aspin  conversion  package;  it  is  not 
an  attempt  to  change  the  earmark  of  SI 
billion  for  conversion,  and.  it  is  not  a 
substitute  conversion  amendment. 

What  it  is,  is  a  modest  attempt  at 
perfecting  a  small  number  of  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  Aspin  package 
that  we  identified  as  problem  areas. 

As  discussed  during  general  debate, 
we  chose  not  to  put  together  a  com- 
prehensive alternative  conversion 
package,  and  instead  tried  to  work 
within  the  parameters  of  the  Aspin 
Pile  kage. 

In  iliscussions  with  Mr.  Aspin.  some 
of  our  concerns  with  initial  drafts  were 
accommodated,  and  some  were  not. 
The  perfecting  amendment  before  us 
deals  with  two  areas  where  our  con- 
cerns were  not  adequately  addressed  in 
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these  discussions,  directed  labor  policy 
and  the  targeting  of  JTPA  retraining 
benefits. 

I  will  briefl.v  cover  our  provisions  on 
the  labor  policy  provisions  and  defer  to 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties. Mr.  GUNUERSON.  to  explain  the  job 
I'etraining  provisions. 

The  Aspin  package  before  the  House 
contains  a  series  of  labor  polic.v  provi- 
sions which  impose  sweeping  new  re- 
quii-ements  on  defense  contractors.  As 
drafted,  these  provisions  would  require 
defense  contractors  to  follow  pre- 
scribed hiring  preferences,  provide 
early-out  retirement  programs  and 
other  requirements  as  conditions  of  fu- 
ture conti'acts.  In  other  words,  these 
provisions  would  sa.v  to  industry  ""If 
you  want  to  do  business  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  the  future,  you 
must  carry  out  these  labor  policy  ini- 
tiatives."' 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  well  inten- 
tioned.  these  provisions  will  dramati- 
cally increase  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness with  DOD.  impose  more  burdens 
on  an  alread,v  faltering  defense  sector 
and  ultimately  contribute  to  part  of 
the  problem  this  package  is  trying  to 
fix— keeping  a  strong  and  viable  de- 
fense industrial  base. 

Some  of  these  provisions  sound 
hauntingly  familiar;  the  contract  can- 
cellation notification  provisions 
sounds  and  smells  a  lot  like  the  plant 
notification  bill  that  wi\s  so  popular 
around  these  parts  a  few  years  ago.  In 
sum.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  that 
these  provisions,  as  drafted,  cause 
more  harm  than  good. 

Therefore,  our  perfecting  amendment 
modifies  them  by  keeping  the  essential 
goal  intact,  but  also  giving  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  wide  latitude  in  how 
to  encourage  defense  industry  to  adopt 
such  policies,  where  appropriate.  The 
bottom  line  is.  we  feel  these  provisions 
at  the  very  least  should  be  disci'e- 
tionary  instead  of  mandatory. 

We  consider  this  to  be  an  important. 
positive  change  to  the  Aspin  package 
that  should  be  supported  by  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Mavhoules]. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Dickin- 
son guts  a  principal  goal  of  the  entire 
package— helping  dislocated  defense 
workers  cope  with  the  impact  of  layoffs 
caused  by  budget  reductions.  The  Dick- 
inson substitute  propo.ses  to  help  dis- 
placed workers  by  removing  all— and.  I 
repeat  -all  of  the  protections  in  this 
package  for  displaced  defense  workers. 
Some  help. 

There  are  two  protections  in  our 
package:  a  hiring  preference,  which  the 
Dickinson  substitute  would  cut  out. 
and  early  retirement  piotection.  which 
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the  Dickinson  substitute  proposes  to 
cut  out. 

The  hiring  preference  in  our  package 
is  essential  to  pieserve  a  work  force  for 
growth  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
skills  resident  in  the  defense  work 
foixe. 

The  early  I'etirement  provisions  are 
essential  to  the  fairness  of  the  pjick- 
age.  Early  retirement  is  often  used  by 
employers  to  manage  reduction  in 
force.  We  think  it  is  appropriate  that 
all  major  defense  contractois  institute 
such  a  pi-ogram.  And  let  me  remind  my 
colleagues,  we  ai-e  talking  about  early 
retirement  for  those  workers  who  can- 
not strap  on  a  golden  parachute.  We 
are  talking  about  the  haid-working 
men  and  women  who  have  toiled  long 
and  haj'd  to  give  us  the  defense  equip- 
ment that  won  the  cold  war  and  the 
battles  of  Desert  Storm.  It  is  simply 
not  fair  to  reduce  the  protections  con- 
tained in  this  package. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
Dickinson  amendment  and  preserve  our 
defense  i-einvestment  package. 

D  1850 

Mr  HOPKINS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Dickinson],  the  senior  Re- 
publican on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  just  try  to  set  sti-aight  the  thrust  of 
my  amendment  to  be,  and  certainly  the 
intent. 

There  is  no  way  that  we  want  to  say 
that  190  pages  that  have  been  brought 
in  here  and  put  to  us  as  the  Aspin-Gep- 
hardt  amendment  is  all  bad.  We  are  not 
offering  a  substitute.  We  are  saying 
that,  as  we  understand  it.  and  we  have 
not  had  enough  time  to  study  it  all, 
that  there  are  four  areas  that  we  know 
should  be  discretionary  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  They  might 
be  good,  they  might  not  be  good,  but 
we  do  not  think  that  they  should  be 
mandatory  or  binding.  In  addition,  we 
think  that  the  thrust  of  the  amend- 
ment should  be  where  the  jobs  are 
needed,  not  broadcasted  everywhere 
but  where  the  impact  is  the  hardest. 

So.  that  is  what  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Gunuer.son)  and  his  ad- 
dition to  my  amendment  would  do.  We 
feel  very  strongly  that  some  help  has 
to  he  given  to  those  in  the  defense  in- 
dustry who  are  being  displaced,  but  we 
think  this  goes  to  far  without  enough 
study.  All  we  are  asking  for  in  these 
areas  is  that  some  discretion  be  given 
to  the  Secretai-y  of  Defense. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr    McCl.osKEVj. 

.Mr  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Dickinson  amendment  which  would 
eliminate  hiring  preferences  and  early 
retirement  options  for  defense  workers 
losing  their  jobs  to  budget  cuts. 


AUor  hclpint,'  win  the  cold  wai'  and  in 
these  recet-sionaiy  times,  workers  in 
their  fifties,  foiiies.  and  thirties  with 
families  to  suppoit  .mii  children  to 
send  to  college  will  be  hud  off.  The 
least  we  can  do  for  these  that  we  owe 
so  much  to  is  provide  separation  assist- 
ance for  health  care  and  other  needed 
programs  like  job  reti'aining. 

The  Aspin-Gephardt  amendment  cre- 
ates a  hiring  preference  to  assist  those 
who  lose  their  jobs  to  begin  again,  and 
It  has  requirements  to  ensure  that  dis- 
placed workers  receive  prompt  notifi- 
cation of  employment  opportunities. 

The  Dickinson  amendment  would 
eliminate  various  reasonable  provi- 
sions. 

Vote  for  the  American  worker.  Vote 
"no"  on  the  Dickinson  amendment. 
Vote  for  the  Aspin-Gephardt  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  .\Ii .  Ch.iii-man.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  tlie  ^;enUiTii.iii  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  GuNiiKiiso.N]. 

Mr.  GUNDKRSON.  Mi  Chairman  and 
Membei's.  I  plead  with  you  to  support 
the  Dickinson  amendment,  because  the 
Dickinson  amendment  is  intended  to 
try  to  make  the  defense  convei'sion  ele- 
ment of  the  bill  much,  much  better. 

1  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about 
those  particular  efforts  we  are  focusing 
on  in  the  ai'ea  of  targeting.  The  first 
provision  of  the  Dickinson  amendment 
is  one  that  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  get  together,  and  within  6  months  at 
the  very  latest,  to  put  together  a  study 
that  would  consider  the  reemployment 
potential  of  those  displaced,  consider 
projections  for  secondary  dislocation, 
to  focus  on  a  yearly  basis  exactl.y  how 
many  of  the  uniformed  and  nonuni- 
formed  military  personnel  are  going  to 
be  displaced,  to  compare  the  character- 
istics of  the  work  force  being  dis- 
located as  a  consequence  of  the  defense 
conversion  with  those  being  dislocated 
in  other  industi'ies. 

Once  we  have  an  idea  of  exactly  what 
the  demographic  profile  of  these  indi- 
viduals is,  the  second  part  of  the  provi- 
sion comes  into  place,  and  that  is  a  re- 
quirement that  is  a  priority  for  all  of 
the  job  training  grants  under  this  de- 
fense conversion  provision. 

We  would  give  priority  to  two  areas. 
The  first  area  would  be  those  sub-State 
areas  affected  by  defense  dislocation 
that  already  have  very  high  rates  of 
unemployment;  and.  second,  give  prior- 
ity in  the  training  to  those  individuals 
who  would  benefit  the  most  from  that 
training. 

As  I  tried  to  say  in  my  geneial  re- 
marks, let  us  be  honest,  folks,  some  of 
these  people  have  not  only  bacca- 
laureates, they  have  master's,  they 
have  graduate  degrees.  They  are  not 
exactly  the  kinds  of  people  you  train 
through  a  job  training  partnership  pro- 
gram. 

What  we  have  got  to  do  is  figure  out 
who  are  the  dislocated  defense  workers 


most  m  need  of  retraining,  and  that  is 
what  we  have  to  prioritize  our  money 
for.  If  we  have  enough  for  everybody, 
wonderful,  but  I  will  tell  you  from  ex- 
perience with  our  present  dislocated 
program,  we  do  not  have  enough  money 
for  10  percent  of  the  present  dislocated 
people  in  America,  and  with  the  S50  to 
SlOO  million  a  year  we  are  going  to 
spend  here,  you  are  not  going  to  meet 
the  needs  you  have  for  the  dislocated 
defense  workers.  So  let  us  target.  Let 
us  prioi'itize.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
.Job  Ti-aining  Partnership  Act  is  about. 

The  Dickinson  amendment  is  trying 
to  accomplish  that. 

Ml.  FROST-  Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mrs.  Kennellv]. 

Mi\s.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Aspin  conversion  amend- 
ment. 

This  amendment  gives  a  blank  check 
to  defense  contractors  across  this 
country  to  simply  discard  unneeded 
workers  without  a  second  thought. 
Some  of  the  most  important  provisions 
of  the  Aspin  amendment  would  be  so 
completely  watered  down  as  to  make 
them  worthless.  Rather  than  require 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  defense 
companies  to  offer  early  retirement 
packages  for  defense  workers,  give  hir- 
ing preferences  to  displaced  defense 
worker's,  provide  proper  notification  of 
contract  cancellations,  and  post  suit- 
able job  openings  with  local  employ- 
ment agencies,  as  the  Aspin  amend- 
ment does,  this  amendment  would  only 
strongly  urge  them  to  do  so. 

Supporters  of  this  amendment  call 
these  re<iuirements  unprecedented  and 
heavyhanded.  Let  me  say  that  passage 
of  this  amendment  would  be  an  unprec- 
edented and  heavyhanded  abandonment 
of  people  who  have  given  years  to  se- 
curing our  Nation. 

For'  years,  defense  firms  have  bene- 
fited from  our  counti-j-'s  need  to  I'e- 
main  str-ong.  However,  the  profits  real- 
ized during  that  time  were  made  pos- 
sible only  by  the  dedication  of  their 
workers.  Simply  telling  these  workers, 
thank-you.  good-bye.  we  will  call  you  if 
we  need  you,"  does  not  suffice.  We 
must  assist  these  workers  in  their 
tr-ansition  to  a  new  life.  Please  join  me 
in  voting  against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  McCUKDY]. 

Mr.  McCURDY".  Mr.  Chair-man.  L  too. 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment, 
but  I  wanted  to  address  one  point. 

The  package  itself  does  include  job 
i-etr-aining.  but  it  is  clear  that  in  this 
economy  today,  no  matter  what  your 
level  of  skill  is.  if  thei-e  is  not  an  em- 
ployment base  out  ther-e.  if  ther-e  are 
not  jobs  being  created,  then  clearly  it 
is  not  going  to  do  any  good  to  just  have 
r-etraining. 

In  the  industrial  base  panel  which 
has  drawn  broad  support  from  industry. 
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the  .\mei'ican  defense  preparedness 
panel  and  other  associations,  we  made 
it  perfectly  clear  that  the  first  require- 
ment was  to  have  a  skills  assessment 
performed  by  the  Pentagon  to  under- 
stand exactly  what  skill  sets  there  are 
within  industry,  within  the  civilian 
sector  that  supports  defense,  in  order 
that  we  can  have  those  priorities  made. 

As  to  the  kinds  of  critical  skills  we 
ought  to  be  protecting.  I  am  not  an  ex- 
pert on  the  job  training  provision,  but. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  it  amazing  today 
that  we  see  the  opposition  considering 
that  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Defen.se  Industrial  Base  appeared 
before  our  panel  and  testified  that 
there  was  not  a  problem,  that  the  free 
market  would  take  care  of  the  defense 
industrial  base,  and  that  after  the 
drawdown  that  they  were  confident 
that  there  would  be  sufficient  defense 
industrial  base  to  meet  any  future  se- 
curity needs,  and  that  basically  the 
free  market  would  apply,  and  that  gov- 
ernment had  no  role  whatsoever,  ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  this  is  a  monopsony, 
a  single  customer,  a  single  buyer  of  de- 
fense systems,  and  for  the  administra- 
tion now  to  be  dancing  around  trying 
to  find  means  of  opposition.  I  think,  is 
a  little  late  and  obviously  many  dollars 
short  and  not  very  well  mtentloned. 

It  is  clear  that  today  the  challenge 
we  have  is  in  the  economic  growth 
package  as  a  part  of  this,  that  we  need 
to  have  dual-use  technology,  we  need 
to  encourage  consortia  and.  at  the 
same  time,  we  need  to  encourage  those 
skills  be  directed  into  other  very  valu- 
able areas  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  HOPKINS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Spence].  a  very  senior 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  SPPLNCE  Mr.  Chairman.  1  rise  in 
support  of  the  Dickinson-Hopkins 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  defense  is  a  business. 
In  the  past,  our  defense  business  has 
been  kept  healthy  due  to  a  worldwide 
military  threat.  Now.  we  are  being 
faced  with  a  new  threat  to  our  eco- 
nomic securitj'. 
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The  proposed  cuts  in  this  bill  are 
having  a  disastrous  effect  on  our  econ- 
omy . 

Yes.  defense  is  a  business.  It  employs 
people  in  the  active  and  reserve  parts 
of  our  militar-y.  civilian  employees, 
and  worker's  at  jobs  in  support  of  our 
military.  Like  other  employees,  they 
ear'n  salaries.  They  support  families. 
They  pay  taxes.  They  purchase  goods 
and  sei'vices  from  other  businesses. 

To  a  large  degi'ee.  our  industrial  base 
depends  on  the  defense  business,  espe- 
cially shipbuilding,  aerospace,  and 
electronics. 

Shipbuilding  alone  has  lost  150.000 
jobs  in  the  past,  and  is  expected  to  lose 
an    additional    200.000    in    the    future. 


Nin.if.ii  major  oonslruclion  shipvanl.^ 
have  dosed  since  1981.  Twentv-fivo 
more  major  repaii-  yards  have  closid 
since  1981. 

Navy  ships  arc  the  only  ones  l)cinK' 
built,  ritrht  now  in  our  construction 
yards.  No  coninicrcial  ships  arc  liciriL' 
built.  The  Navy  is  bcint,"-  reduced  from 
546  ships  <lown  t,o  450.  Under  some 
plans,  it  vvi^l  be  cut  to  340.  This  year  we 
only  approved  six  now  ships  for  con- 
struction, down  for  the  8th  straight 
year,  and  one-half  the  number  we  ap- 
proved last  year.  For  the  first  time 
since  19.'i4,  no  submarines  have  been  au- 
thorized for  construction. 

General  Motors  iccently  closed  some 
plants.  They  put  16.000  people  out  of 
work. 

The  I)()l)  cuts  IK.OOO  p<>oplf  each 
month  from  its  rolls. 

In  1991,  we  had  6  million  ix»ople  in 
this  country  emp'n.ved  in  defense  and 
related  l)usinesscs.  VVc  will  cut  2.5  tiiil- 
lion  people  by  the  yeai  2(K)1.  and  t  he 
way  we  are  Koint;  riuht  tiow.  that 
means  2.SO,000  jobs  each  year. 

How  can  all  these  people  be  named 
or  retrained  and  find  woik  in  an  al- 
ready depressed  job  market,? 

If  we  were  not  cuttintj  so  fast,  so 
deep,  we  would  not  have  a  problem  of 
the  magnitude  we  are  dealing  with 
now.  It  is  truly  ironic  that  some  of 
those  who  want  to  cut  so  fast,  so  deep, 
are  really  causini,'  the  problem  to  be 
exacerbated. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
jfentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  ClKHKNj. 

Mr.  GHUKN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Oephardt-Krost- 
Aspin  amendment  and  commend  our 
colleagues  for  this  visionary  approach 
to  dealini,'  with  this  critical  problem 
facinu  America  and  American  workers. 

Mr.  KROST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  K^entlcman  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Rkkd]. 

Mr.  RKKO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
stront;  opposition  to  the?  diversification 
substituli'.  This  is  another  example  of 
a  hollow  promise.  It  I'laims  to  offer  as- 
sistanie  to  thos<-  affected  by  d(>l"ense 
cuts,  but  it  does  not. 

While  the  Aspin  amendment  reciuires 
placcnu-nt  prefereni-e  foi-  defense  woi'k- 
ers.  the  substitute  would  only  encour- 
age such  actions. 

While  the  Aspin  amendment  provides 
better  notification  pi-ocedures  in  the 
fat;e  of  defense  reductions,  the  sub- 
stitute only  suuuests  that  (tontrat-toi's 
t,'ive  theii'  workers  advance  notice. 

Where  the  Aspin  amendment  orders  a 
job  listinn  for  laid-offdefen.se  workers, 
the  substitute  just  sa.ys  it  is  a  »food 
idea. 

The  Aspin  amendment  (fives  veter- 
ans, h<M'oes  of  the  cold  war,  preferences 
in  hiritiu,  and  also  lecounizes  the  role 
of  defense  workers  in  this  viitory,  but 
the  substitute  fails  to  truly  recoi,'nr/e 
this  Ciovernmenl  s  responsibility  liii' 
those  men  and  women. 
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.\li  Cii.iurnan.  1  ur»,'e  defeat  of  the 
substitute  and  str<3nK  suppoj't  for  the 
Aspin-Gephardt  pioposal,  the  real  rein- 
vest m<?nt  a<t . 

Mr.  HOPKINS  Mi-  Chairman,  1  yield 
our  final  ;10  .seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr   Wai.KKKJ. 

Mr.  WAI-KKR.  Mr  Chairman.  I  want 
to  cont,'ratulate  the  Democi'ats.  Foi' 
many  years  they  have  soujrht  to  con- 
vert our  national  defense  to  just,  an- 
other biK  social  welfare  spendinjf  pro- 
tiram.  With  the  .^spin  amendment,  they 
have  finally  succeeded.  Conk'raiula- 
tions.  Democrats. 

Conu'ratulations.  liberal  hiti  spenders. 

Condolences  to  the  hard-pressed 
American  taxpayer.  Tlnrre  is  just  one 
hope.  Voti-  for  the  Dickin.son  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move"  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  uon- 
tleman  fiom  Virginia  (Mr.  Uatkman). 

Mr.  MATKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  k'enlleman  for  yieldinii^  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  read  all  the  190  panes  of 
this  amendment,  much  of  whii-h  I  am 
sure  is  vei'y  laudatory. 

In  this  brief  time,  and  it  is  ridiculous 
to  be  debatint?  somethint,'  of  this  con- 
.seijuence  in  such  a  brief  time,  let  me 
tell  you  what  is  in  this  amendment, 
unless  it  is  modified  by  the  I)i<-kinson 
amendment,  as  it  relates  to  one  area, 
the  siHH'ial  early  retirement  provision. 
My  this  lantruane  in  the  amendment  as 
filed,  this  Convjress  is  saying  to  eveiy 
tiiajor  defense  contractoi'  in  Amei'ica, 
you  will  rn!Vei'  rectnvi'  anothei'  defense 
contfact  unless  you  accord  to  all  of 
your  employees  special  earl.v  retire- 
ment provisions  or  ix-nsions  if  you  are 
,53  or  more  years  of  atie. 

In  addition  to  that  fact  that  you 
must  <:onfer  this  benefit,  and  it  must 
be  at  the  .same  level  as  any  existing  or 
pieexislin^  pension  plan,  you  shall  in 
addition  t;ive  a  supplemental  pension 
Itenefit  equal  to  $.500  pi-r  month. 

It  also  has  a  provision  in  here  that 
you  do  not  have  to  do  amy  of  this  if 
there  is  no  pension  plan. 

Do  we  really  want  to  tell  employers 
to  avoid  somethitj^,'  that  is  as  mis- 
(diievous  as  this,  that  they  should  tleiiy 
pension  benefits  to  all  employees'.' 

Do  we  want  to  batikrupt  existing  pen- 
sion plans  by  saddling  upon  every 
major  defense  contiactoi-  these  require- 
m<>nts  and  these  costs? 

Do  we  want  a  janitor  m  a  defense 
plant  who  loses  his  job.  who  is  ,55  years 
of  wo.  but  Kets  a  comparable  job  next 
week,  next  door  the  entillement  to  a 
special  early  ii-t iiement  plan  with  a 
S500  a  month  kickiir'  until  he  leaches 
a«:e  62? 

This  is  an  absurdity  and  it  needs  to 
at  l)est  be  made  discretionary,  not 
mandatory. 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
viidd  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  KYi.j. 

Ml'.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  idea  is 
to  help  defense  industi'ies,  the  Aspin 
amendment  does  not  do  it.  How  do  you 
help  companies  by  imposint,'  conditions 
that  make  it  harder  for  them  to  stay  in 
business? 

The  Dickinson  amendment  would 
ameliorate  s<jme  of  the  mandates  im- 
posed by  the  Aspin-Frost  amendment, 
such  as  requiring'  the  early  retirement 
options,  hirintf  preferences,  and  ad- 
vance notice  of  closure. 

The  Aspin  amendment  simply  makes 
it  moi'e  costly  to  stay  in  opt'iation.  so 
the  result  will  lie  the  opposite  of  that 
intended. 

My  own  State  of  Arr/.ona  has  already 
implemented  jjood  proi,M'ams  with  tax 
incentives,  technical  assistance,  and  a 
special  form  of  enterprise  -/.ones  to  help 
the  defense  industries  in  our  State. 
That  is  the  kind  of  positive  assistance 
we  need,  not  more  tiovernment  man- 
dates hunk'  around  the  neck  of  busi- 
ness. That  is  why  the  Aspin  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated  and  the  Dick- 
inson amendment  adopted.  It  would 
allow  the  Secretar.v  the  kind  of  discr<!- 
tion  to  provide  positive,  not  ncfrative. 
incentives. 

The  gentleman  from  Wis( onsin  (Mr. 
GuNOKKsoN]  earlier  pointed  out  the 
specifics  of  the  Dit'kin.son  amendment 
that  accomplished  that  result. 

The  Aspin  amendment  is  not  friendly 
to  the  defense  businesses  that  employ 
our  defense  workers.  .Just  ask  the  busi- 
nes.ses  wlu'ther  they  favor  the  Aspin 
amendment.  They  will  say.  "Thanks, 
but  no  thanks." 

There  is  a  threat  line  from  a  «reat  his- 
torical character  that  said.  "Reform? 
Don't  talk  to  me  about  reform.  Things 
are  bad  enouuh  already." 

Let  us  not  make  thinj^s  worse.  Vote 
"yes"  on  Dickinson,    "no"  on  Aspin. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  (jentleman  from  California 
|Mr.  Di)HNAN|. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  implore  you  to  perfect  the 
Aspin-Frost-Gephardt  amendment  with 
Dickinson  and  Hopkins,  particularly  in 
the  State  areas. 

I  speak  for  many  .States  here,  but 
partiiularly  for  California  whit  h  has  a 
treasure  of  investment  imbedded  in  our 
(leb-nse  industry. 

Many  of  our  States  already  have  in 
place  econcjinic  adjustment  pro^fiams. 
The  Federal  Government  has  no  com- 
parable prourams  in  place.  It  would 
takr-  years  to  set  up  anything'  valuable. 
An  inrlustrial  assistance  k'lant  pro^rram 
wouKI  partner  Federal  funds  with  these 
twisting'  prourams  and  this  means  no 
new  bui"eauci"acy. 
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We  need.  Mr  Chairtiian  and  Mr. 
AsiMN,  immediate  pi"ourams  to  target 
funds  to  ii'cate  thi-sc  new  businesses 
and  to  save  our  defen.se  people. 


Ml  ChairiTian.  my  Slate  has  more 
.Miil.il.s  of  H(mor.  more  Silver  Stars, 
mure  POW-MlA's.  more  people  killed  in 
action  and  more  defense  woi'kers  than 
m(.ist  .States.  Give  us  a  break  and  weld 
us  to  the  State  programs. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  i-e<iuisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Hkown]. 

Mr.  BROWN.  1  thank  the  ^'cntleman 
lor  yielding;  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  outtinu  defense 
spending,  we  will  eliminate  thou.sands 
of  u:ood-payinK  U.S.  jobs  in  manufac- 
turing, enwrineerinu.  and  technolotjy  de- 
velopment. Defense  has  become  a 
major  part  of  our  Nations  R&D  effort 
and  of  our  manufacturing,'  base.  If  we 
carry  out  this  defense  cut  without  any 
plan  for  boostint,'  economii"  activity 
and  employment  in  civilian,  non- 
military  defen.se  .sectors,  then  we  arc 
really  shootinu^  ourselves  in  the  foot 
not  onl.v  in  economic  terms  but  in 
terms  of  maintaining^  a  defense  indus- 
trial hiise. 

From  my  standpoint  as  chairman  of 
the  Science.  Space,  and  Technology 
Committee.  1  am  impressed  with  this 
amendment's  program  to  create  public- 
private  consortia  to  develop  critical 
technologies  with  dual,  military,  and 
commercial  u.ses  and  with  the  program 
to  provide  technology  extension  serv- 
ices to  help  small  defense  manufactur- 
ers incorporate  state-of-the-art  com- 
petitive techniques  and  machiner.v. 

1  am  also  pleasetl  with  the  proi^rams 
to  help  displatH'd  defense  employees 
find  other  Federal  jobs  and  to  provide 
health  insurance  for  militai'.v  and  civil- 
ian families  for  18  months  after  separa- 
tion from  the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  summary.  1  am 
hopeful  that,  while  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans have  sometimes  disagreed 
about  particular  defense  up-sizinu 
stratetfies.  that  we  can  tvijree  about  ac- 
tions to  take  that  will  help  soften  the 
economic  blow  to  defense  employees 
and  communities  and.  at  the  same 
time,     help    slrent^then    our    Nations 

economy. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  next  Senator  from  the  State  of 
California,  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mrs.  BoxKKj. 

Mrs.  liO.XKR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  chairman  lor  his  kindness. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment.  It  is  very  important 
that  this  count r.v  have  a  strateu^.v  as  we 
move  from  a  militar.y-based  economy 
to  a  civilian-ba.sed  economy.  This  is  a 
small  step  in  that  direction.  It  is  uoinu 
to  hi'lp  our  local  government,  it  is 
k'ointr  to  help  our  workers,  it  is  vroin^ 
to  help  our  businesses,  and  finally  we 
(ran  say  we  are  reall.v  doint;  something 
at  this  critical  juncture. 

So  1  hope  we  will  all  vote  for  this, 
both  D(>mocrats  and  Republicans  alike. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    Mississippi    (Mr 
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Ml  .MdN'i'C.O.MKin",  1  Ihank  the 
chairman  tor  yiehlink'- 

Mr.  Cliaiinian.  I  rise  in  .sui)port  of  the 
.Aspin  anitt;(iiiic-ni  I  point  out  to  my 
colleatiucs  thus  SI  Ijillion  packatre  con- 
tains SlOO  million  set  aside  for  youn^.' 
men  and  women  who  will  be  dischar^'ed 
I'rom  the  .service  who  cannot  f^et  jobs, 
and  we  will  be  able  to  take  some  of  this 
money  and  pay  to  an  employer  to  hire 
this  youns^  man  or  woman  up  to  SlO.OOd 
to  help  them  tret  jobs.  It  is  a  wonderful 
cause  to  help  these  people  coming'  out 
of  the  service. 

If  you  are  a  point  person  on  an  infan- 
try squad,  you  really  do  not  have  any 
skills  uoinu  into  civilian  life.  What  we 
have  done  in  this  bill  will  help  these 
yountr  men  and  women  find  jobs.  There 
is  SlOO  million  to  help  youn^  men  and 
wonieii  uet  jol)s.  anti  1  hope  that  the 
Hnu.-..'  will  Mipport  this  amendment. 

.Mr.  ASl'IX  .M: .  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
balance  ot  my  time  to  the  tjentleman 
I'rcmi  T.-x.t.--  !Mi\  FkostJ. 

.Ml  ,  i-'KOST  I  'hank  the  chairman  for 
yieldiiii.:. 

Mr.  Ch.iii'm.m.  we  will  iiave  two  votes 
in  succession  The  first  vote  is  on  the 
Dickinson  anien<im(Mit.  I  urs^e  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  "no""  on  Dickinson.  The 
second  vote  is  on  the  Aspin-Frost-Gep- 
hardt amendment,  and  I  ur«"e  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  "yes"  on  that. 

The  Dickinson  amendment  would 
make  some  of  the  major  provisions  vol- 
untary. "I.,et's  have  a  study,  let's 
dela.v."  Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  is  past 
for  us  to  delay,  it  is  past  the  time  for 
us  to  study:  the  time  is  now.  the  time 
is  for  action. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  a  "no"  vote  on 
Dickinson  and  a  "yes"  vote  on  AsiJin. 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  United 
States  owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Amer- 
ica's military  personnel  and  civilian  defense 
workers  who  helped  to  win  the  cola  war.  We 
must  not  forget  these  men  and  women  at  a 
time  when  necessary  defense  budget  reouc- 
tions  put  at  risk  their  jobs  and  the  economic 
security  of  their  families. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  is  to 
be  commended  for  its  authorization  of  SI  bil- 
lion  for   economic   conversion    activities.    The 
House  has  an  obligation  to  provide  assistance 
for    service    personnel    and    defense   workers 
making  the  transition  to  a  post-cold-war  econ 
omy.   However,   successful   economic  conver 
sion  will  not  take  place  unless  the  House  pro 
vides  specific  guidelines  for  the  promotion  of 
economic  opportunities  for  service  personnel 
leaving   the    military    ana    displaced    defense 
workers 

The  Aspm.  Frost,  ana  Gephardt  economic 
conversion  amendment  provides  the  required 
guidance  tor  economic  conversion  efforts  The 
amendment  creates  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Reinvestment  to  supervise  the 
economic  reinvestment,  adjustment  and  re- 
training activities  in  addition,  the  amendment 
ensures  that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  properly  scores  funds  expended  for 
economic  conversion  as  cetense  spending 
covered  by  the  spending  limits  establishec  as 
part  of  the  1990  budget  agreement. 
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This  ai'iendmen'  wouio  also  authorize 
spenOing  levels  lor  specitic  programs  which 
are  vital  for  a  successful  economic  conversion 
effort  The  Defense  Department  woulc  be  oi 
rectec  to  provide  S200  million  to  foster  aual 
use  technologies  offering  benefits  tor  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian  uses  An  additional  S200  mil- 
lion would  be  targeted  for  job  training  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, tor  service  personnel  leaving  the  mili- 
tary, eligible  Defense  and  Energy  Department 
civilian  employees,  and  displaced  defense 
workers 

The  a-^iendr^ient  woulc  also  provide  Sl22 
million  for  progra-^is  to  help  departing  service 
personnel  ana  Cisolacea  defense  workers  De- 
fense DepartiTient  workers  would  be  eligible 
for  separation  pay  and  extended  health  care 
coverage  and  displaced  defense  workers 
would  quality  lor  early  retirement  benefits  An 
important  element  of  this  provision  would  be  to 
encourage  companies  seeking  defense  con- 
tracts to  give  hiring  preference  to  former  serv- 
ice personnel  and  former  defense  workers. 

American  schools  v.'ould  benefit  from  the 
entry  of  dedicatee  anc  skilled  former  service 
personnel  into  the  teaching  profession  through 
provisions  tor  a  SI 80  million  teacher  training 
program  tor  men  and  women  leaving  the  mili- 
tary Small  businesses  in  our  country  would  be 
encouraged  to  do  business  with  the  Defense 
Department  through  a  S125  million  program  to 
create  a  defense  technology  extension  pro- 
gram anc  expand  the  Small  Business  Innova- 
tion Research  Progra-n  Finally,  local  comrnu- 
nities  hit  hardes'  by  the  closure  of  military 
bases  and  defense  plants  would  be  eligible  for 
assistance  from  a  SlOO  million  funo  providing 
increased  aid  to  State  and  local  governments 
from  the  Defense  Department's  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic adjustment 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  will  help  to 
ensure  the  success  of  needed  economic  con- 
version efforts  The  House  shouic  not  pass 
the  buck  to  the  administration  or  any  other 
body  to  establish  an  effective  economic  con- 
version policy  The  House  should  accept  its 
responsibility  to  remember  the  men  and 
women  who  won  the  cold  war  and  accept  the 
Aspm.  Frost  and  Gephardt  amendment 

Mr  DF^EIER  ot  California.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
al!  agree  that  some  defense  cutbacks  are  mer- 
ited due  to  the  fan  of  the  Soviet  Union,  al- 
though we  must  oe  sure  that  we  do  not  leave 
our  Nation  vulnerable  to  unforseen  attacks 
Global  aggression  did  not  die  along  with  the 
cola  war.  and  a  strong  defense  remains  impor- 
tant now  that  threats  to  our  Nation  are  less 
clearly  defined 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  also  be  mindful 
of  the  severe  economic  impact  that  these  de- 
fense cutbacks  will  have  on  our  communities. 
Many  defense  workers  in  the  government  and 
private  sector  will  find  themselves  jobless  as  a 
direct  result  of  these  cutbacks.  We  should 
work  to  ensure  that  their  great  skills  in 
science,  engineering,  and  math  do  not  go  to 
waste. 

The  proposals  we  are  considering  today  on 
defense  conversion  contain  some  good  provi- 
sions. However,  many  of  these  proposals 
were  developed  m  haste,  and  I  believe  that 
they  miss  out  on  a  fundamental  element  in 
this  debate  Instead  of  just  providing  new  jobs 
for  displaced  defense  workers  with  Govern- 
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ment  subsidized  programs,  we  should  encour- 
age defense-related  industries  to  take  up  new 
work  instead  o(  closing  up  shop  Thousands  of 
workers  can  remain  at  their  )obs  if  industries 
diversify  to  address  some  of  the  other  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation. 

Transportation  and  environmental  cleanup 
are  |ust  two  of  the  potential  areas  where  top- 
quality  research  and  development  is  needed  I 
believe  that  massive  Government  subsidies  for 
such  efforts  are  unnecessary,  as  there  are 
growing  global  markets  for  these  technologies. 
High  speed  trams,  clean-burning  fuels,  effi 
cienf  mass  transit  systems,  and  cleanup  tech 
nologies  are  areas  that  will  demand  our  atten- 
tion. Any  assistance  we  can  provide  to  help 
this  transition  along  will  be  helpful 

As  a  member  of  the  California  Task  Force 
on  Defense  Reinvestment  and  Economic  De- 
velopment. I  have  looked  at  a  number  of  pro 
posals  that  would  help  defense-related  indus 
tnes  make  the  transition  to  nondefense  areas 
of   production.    One   plan    by   the   task    force 
would  create  a  public-private  consortia  to  de- 
velop critical  dual  use   technologies   such  as 
electric  vehicles,  digital  communications,  opti 
cal   electronics,   lightweight  buses,   advanced 
materials,  fuel  cells,  and  biotechnology.   An 
other  plan  would  facilitate  technology  transfers 
from  Federal  laboratories  to  small  businesses 
These  technologies  could  have  important  com- 
mercial applications.   I  believe  that  initiatives 
like    these    will    help   our    industries    become 
competitive  again,  not  dependent  on  govern 
ment  handouts 

Of  course,  we  cannot  and  should  not 
downsize  our  defenses  all  at  once.  During  this 
long  process  of  reevaluating  our  defense 
structure,  we  should  explore  these  ideas  and 
others  to  cushion  the  impact  that  defense  cuts 
are  already  having  in  many  of  our  commu- 
nities. We  should  be  careful  not  to  throw 
money  at  these  problems;  rather,  we  should 
assist  industries  in  gaining  the  tools  necessary 
to  make  it  on  their  own 

f^r  GEJDENSON  f^r  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Aspin-Frost  Gephardt  economic 
conversion  amendment.  This  important  mitia 
tive  IS  timely  and  vital  not  only  to  defense-de- 
pendent communities  across  the  Nation,  but 
as  well  to  the  preservation  of  our  industrial 
base  and  this  Nation's  economic  competitive- 
ness 

The  end  of  the  cold  war  has  given  us  a 
unique  opportunity  to  reduce  expenditures  for 
the  defense  of  Europe,  and  to  thank  U.S  de 
fense  workers  and  military  personnel — the  vet- 
erans of  the  cold  war— for  a  job  well  done  I 
am  pleased  that  the  House  is  taking  these  im- 
portant steps  in  the  amendments  we  passed 
last  night,  reducing  US  troops  and  expendi- 
tures abroad,  and  in  the  amendment  before  us 
now.  After  paying  for  the  cold  war,  US.  tax- 
payers deserve  to  reap  some  of  the  benefits 
of  Europe's  political  change,  and  that  is  where 
savings  should  be  found,  not  from  the  pay- 
checks of  American  workers. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  economic 
diversification  and  conversion,  and  am  proud 
to  have  worked  with  my  colleagues  2  years 
ago  to  pass  the  first  of  its  kind  S200  million 
package  to  assist  workers  and  communities 
with  the  transition  to  lower  levels  of  defense 
nppnrtinq.  And  while  President  Bush  delayed 
tiif   release  of  these  funds  from  getting  into 
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the  hands  of  areas,  like  eastern  Connecticut, 
the  initial  S200  million  that  we  were  able  to  get 
in  1990  IS  beginning  to  have  an  impact  in 
helping  defense  dependent  communities  to 
ad|ust  I  am  pleased  that  today's  package  is 
even  broader  in  scope,  recognizing  the  needs 
of  workers,  military  personnel.  DOD  employ- 
ees, small  businesses,  communities,  and  tech- 
nology development  to  a  greater  extent  than 
ever  before 

Across  the  Nation— in  St  Louis.  Dallas-Fort 
Worth.  New  England,  and  southern  Califor 
ma — communities  which  answered  their  Na- 
tion's call  for  defense  products  cannot  be  left 
to  wither  on  the  vine  The  Aspin-Frost-Gep- 
hardt  amendment  provides  SI 00  million  in  aid 
to  State  and  local  governments  affected  by 
defense  cuts,  as  well  as  subsidies  for  the  sal- 
aries of  ex  military  personnel  who  retrain  to 
become  teachers.  I  support  these  examples  of 
renewed  federalism,  particularly  in  light  of  the 
drastic  decline  in  Federal  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments  throughout  the  1980's. 

Further,  this  amendment  provides  substan- 
tial funding  for  dual-use  technology  develop- 
ment through  public/private  consortia,  and  as- 
sistance for  small  businesses,  fhese  provi 
sions  are  vital  to  the  cutting-edge,  high  tech- 
nology suppliers  DOD  has  developed  over  the 
years,  many  of  which  will  soon  have  to  make 
the  difficult  transition  to  doing  business  in  a 
cutthroat  competitive  global  economy. 

The  defense  community  is  a  network  of 
highly  skilled  individuals  whose  dedication  to 
their  work  has  made  the  United  States  the 
world's  only  superpower.  The  Aspin-Frost- 
Gephardt  amendment  provides  them  the  op- 
portunity to  expand  their  skills  so  that  they  will 
be  completely  prepared  to  bring  their  expertise 
to  new  |obs,  enhancing  U.S.  competitiveness 
and  technological  leadership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  support  this 
amendment,  which  builds  on  the  work  my  col- 
leagues and  I  brought  to  this  Chamber  2  years 
ago   I  hope  the  full  House  will  support  it. 

The  CHAlllM.XN.  'I'lif  (|Uf.st  ion  is  on 
the  amcndtiient  otfiMod  hy  the  t,'<*n- 
tleman  from  Kcntuik.v  [Mf.  Hoi'KlNs) 
t(i  the  amondmenf  offered  by  the  k'cn- 
tioman  fiom  Texas  |Mr.  Fkost). 

The  question  was  taken,  and  tht> 
Chaiiman  pro  tempoie  announced  that 
t  he  not's  appeared  t.o  have  it. 

UKfilKIiKll  VOTi; 

Ml.  IMCKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vi(!e,  and  there  were     a.ves  117.  noes  235. 
not  voting  52.  as  follows: 
IRoli  No.  Ififij 
AYKS 


AllanI 

All.'ii 

Anhri 

AlITH'V 

ll.ik>i 

lUllinitiM 

l<iiin,iiil 

Hairiit 

Harliin 

llatini.in 

Hi-nU.y 

H<'ivul.'i- 

llilli-Akis 

Mlllry 

Hn.lin.  1 


117 
llroomrirlil 
iluniniiK 
C.ill.ih.iii 
Camp 
r.iri 

Ch.indl.T 
Cobl.' 

Colrnun  iM(l] 
Cimilw'sil 
CiiuKtilllI 
Ci)K  (CAi 

(.'.lAW 

CunnlnKhaiii 

Davis 

l)cl.ay 


Jill  kliiMin 

DiHillUlr 

Doiniin  (CAi 

Dk-I.t 

Dunian 

Kmi'iTion 

KwhiK 

Kawfll 

KI>-lilK 

Kliih 

Franks  (CI'i 

Callrtfly 

Oallo 

Gi'kas 

Gllrhli'Kl 


Clllmiii' 
ClIIKIl'  li 
GoikIIIiik 

C'liaillsiin 
C.ian.ly 

('.lllli|i|>>clll 

ll.(ninii'i>4  hnH'll 

M.iiii  iH  k 

H.in.sin 

H.i.sl.it 

ll.n.y 

H.niy 

Hnl.M>n 

l|.)l|i)wav 

Ho|)kiiis 

HouKhliin 
l<iint>  r 
Hvlr 

iiihur.' 

li'laiKt 

I, I  UK'S 

.)i)hnM)n  rrXi 
K.isti'h 

KIllK 

Kulli.' 

K>l 

I..ii,'<ini.ii>liHj 

1..M.  h 

l,.'iit, 

i.i'WIs  iCAi 

l.i'Wi.slKI.I 

i.iKhtriiKt 


AlM'iriomliii' 
Ali'xaniliT 
Anili  iMiii 
Amliiw.s  iMK) 
Amlnws  (N)i 
Amliiw.s  I  TXi 
Aiiiiun/iu 
Appl'Kali' 
A>pin 
Alkln.s 
AiiC'iin 
H.U  (  hus 

llilllUll 

Ki'iiiian 
K'VIII 
Klai  kw<>ll 
Mo.hl.Tl 

KiMlllil' 

l<i>i'Hki 
Minifhrr 

HllXIT 

Hiiwslrr 

IlKKlkS 

Itrciwil.i- 

lllllWII 

Hiui.' 

Dryanl 

Campl»-ll  (Clll 

Caiilin 

Caipir 

Chapman 

Clay 

Cli-mi-nl 

Coleman  iTXi 

Collins  I  Ml  I 

Ciinilll 

Conyi  IS 

Coiipcr 

0<sl,-\U, 

Vox  (II.) 

Coyiii' 

Crami  I 

|iaiit''n 

Mi'Kiiy.lo 

l)|-|^UI'0 

Di-llums 

Diiiic  k 

Dli'ks 

Dixon 

Donni'lly 

Dool.'y 

Doi-can  (Nl)l 

Dowiii'y 

Duiliin 

Riily 

Ki  karl 

Kdwarrts  iCA) 

hjiwaiils  iTXi 


■I 

l.ivlnxston 

I.owi  ry  (CAi 

.Maihtl.'y 

M.ul.n.'.' 

Martin 

MiC.inill<s.s 

M(Colluni 

M.Cniy 

M<  Da<l<' 

Mi'Kwt'n 

M.C.rath 

McMillan  (NCi 

Miyii-s 

MUh.'l 

Mllli'iMOHi 

Mohn.iil 

Mooih'.i'l 

My.rs 

.Nussic 

OxI.'y 

IMikaid 

I'axon 

I'cln 

Qlllll-MI 

Itimstail 

K.iv.n.'l 

It'Kula 

HhiKt.'s 

Ul.tec 

KlKfSS 

Itin.ildo 

mtu-r 

IIoIm-iIm 

ItoK'ls 

NOKS    2:15 

Kniillsh 
Kidivlch 
l-:hpy 
Kuans 

h'iUM-Pl  I 

Kiizlo 

Klako 

I'dRlli'ita 

Kor.KMl) 

toidcrNl 

Kr.ink  (MAi 

Kii>st 

Gejdenson 

Gopturrtl 

Gcn'n 

Gilman 

Gllckm.in 

Cfonuli'/, 

G(jr(lon 

Guarinl 

H.ilKdIli 

Hall(TXi 

Mamillon 

Hauls 

H.iy'.s(lt.i 

Hay.-s(I.A) 

HoaKlanil 

llochlirucckni'i 

Horn 

H..y.i 

Huckaliy 

H  UK  his 

Hutttj 

.I.tllllM 

.Jcfrpinon 

.li'nkins 

.lohnson  (CD 

.Johnson  (SDi 

.Johnston 

.Jones  (NC I 

.Juiity. 

Kanjoi'.skl 

K.tptur 

Kinniily 

Ki'nni'lly 

Kllricc 

Klo/ka 

KopctMkI 

Ku.slm.i.Vi'r 

UlKalc- 

IninloS 

I  .iiKix'i  o 

l.'iuirhlln 

l.i'hman  ih'l.i 

l.<wln(MIi 

l..'Wls(OAi 

MpinskI 

l.loycl 

l.onif 


Ulh- 


4.   htU2 


Jiuii'  ■/.  nnrj 
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Kohialui'hcr 

Uos  l.i'htiiien 

Itoth 

S.llltoCUIIl 

Saxlon 

Siha-f.f 

S(hirr 

.Srhul/.'' 

Si  iist'nliKnnii 

Shaw 

Sli.iys 

Shusl.i 

Sk'iii 

Siiiiih  I  N.I  I 

Smith  KiKi 

Smilh  iTXi 

.Solomon 

Spt-no' 

Si-'ains 

Slump 

SiimliiuLsl 

T.iyloi  (NC) 

■I'homas  (WYi 

Uplon 

VucanovUh 

W.ilk.r 

Walsh 

Wclxr 

Wchton 

Woir 

Y(junK  (AKi 

YouiiK  (Kl.i 

Ziiirr 

Zlmintr 


l.owi'y  (NY) 

l.uki'n 

Manton 

M.iik.y 

.Maillncz 

MaLsut 

Mavrouli's 

M.ir/.oli 

M.Closki-y 

M.Cur.ly 

M(  Dcimoll 

McHuKh 

Ml  Mill.'ii  (MDi 

M.Nully 

Mrumc 

.Mlni't.i 

Mink 

.Moakl.'y 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moran 

Mia/,.k 

Murphy 

N.wie 

Natch.T 

N.-al(MA) 

N.-al  (NC) 

Nowak 

Olierstar 

()I»V 

OlviM- 

on  I/. 

Orion 

Owens  (UT) 

I'allone 

I'aiietia 

Parker 

rasl(U- 

I'alterson 

Payne  (N.li 

Payne  ( VAi 

Pea.se 

Penny 

Pelkills 

Peleixm  (  H.) 

Plckell 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Piiie 

llahall 

Kannel 

Itay 

Heiil 

KIchardsun 

Koe 

RoomtT 

Hose 

KoslenkowskI 


Houkema 

kowlaml 

Koybal 

Ku.'wo 

Salx) 

Sandei« 

.S;»n(r[mclsler 

.Saip;illus 

S.U'.i«e 

Sjiwyer 

Schioeder 

S(  humer 

.S(^rraiio 

Sharp 

SIkorski 

Slsjsky 

SkaKKS 

Skelton 

Slauiihler 

Smilh  (KI.) 


Ackeim.m 

Anthony 

llellens<jn 

Hllliray 

Hurt^in 

llusUinunle 

llyi'on 

Camplitll  (CA) 

CliiiKer 

Collins  (II. I 

Daniiemeyei 

de  la  Gar^i 

DinKell 

llwyer 

liyn)ally 

Kd»aids(l)Kl 

I'einhan 

GiiydoK 


Smith  (lAi 

Snowe 

Solar?. 

Spratl 

Sl.iiiKtrs 

StallinKs 

St. Ilk 

.Stenholm 

Stokes 

Sludds 

Swell 

Swift 

Synar 

•Pa  I  Ion 

T.inner 

T.iuzln 

'I'.iylor  (MS) 

Thomas  iGA) 

Thornton 

Torres 


Tonli.'lll 

Towns 

Ti-aflcant 

Valentine 

Venlo 

Visclosky 

Volknier 

W.t-shinKlon 

Waters 

Waxman 

Wels.s 

Wheal 

Willliuns 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wyden 

Yalcs 

Ytttron 


NOT  VOTING -52 

Gililums 
C.I.en 
Hal(  her 
Hefner 

HefKiT 
Hcltel 

Huliliard 
.Jones  (GA) 
Koltei 
KaiKiisler 
Lehman  (CA) 
l.evlno  (CA) 
Miller  (CA) 
Miller  IWA) 
Morella 
Moirlson 
Murtha 
Ni(thuls 


Oakar 

Olin 

Owens  (NY I 

I'olosI 

Peterson  (.MNi 

Porter 

Puisell 

.Si  heuer 

Slaltery 

'I'homius  (CAi 

'I'raxltM' 

Unsoeld 

Vander  .JaKt 

Whillen 

Wolpe 

Wylle 


D  lfi:r. 

.Mcs.sis.  GK.JOKNSON.  IJliKli.s'i'AK. 
and  MURPHY  chantfed  their  vote  from 
"a.yt!"  to  "no.'" 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  i-esult  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  Icsmpoie  (Mr. 
Cox  of  Ulinois).  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  H:entleman 
froin  Texas  [Mr.  Fkost). 

The  (luestion  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempoi'e  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

KKCOUDKI)  VOTK 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  voti;. 

A  rccoi'ded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pi'o  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  announce  this  is  a  5-minute 
vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  wci-e    ayes  275.  noes  105. 
not  vot  int4  54.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  1661 
AYKS-275 


Aheiiiiiinhii' 

Alex.Ulder 

Anderson 

Andivws  iMt;) 

Andrews  (N.J) 

Andrews  (TXl 

Annuir/io 

AppliK.ile 

Aspin 

Atkins 

.■\uCoin 

llarchus 

Hainaril 

Henneii 

llenlley 

Heinian 

llevill 

Killiakis 

Ill.lekWell 


llwhlert 

Honior 

Itoiski 

lloui  her 

lloxer 

Itiewster 

Hiooks 

HiDwder 

iliown 

lliuee 

Miyanl 

Campl)ell  (CO) 

Cardin 

Caipii 

Chandler 

Chapm.iii 

Cl.iy 

Clement 

Coleman  (VfO) 


Coleman  ('PXi 

Collins  (Mil 

C'ondlt 

Cooper 

Costcllo 

CouKhlin 

Cox  (II.) 

Coyne 

Cramei- 

CunniiiKhani 

1  larden 

DeKazio 

l)eI«iuro 

Dellums 

l)eirii;k 

Dii'ks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dooley 


Dornan  (ND) 

Doinan  (CA) 

Downey 

Duililn 

Dwyer 

Karly 

K(  kart 

I'.ilwards  (CA) 

Kdwards  (TX  i 

KnKPl 

Knsllsh 

Krdrelch 

Kspy 

Kvans 

K.uicell 

Fazio 

Fish 

Flake 

FoKlietla 

Ford  (MI) 

Fold  (TNl 

Frank  (MA) 

Flanks  (CT) 

Frost 

Gejden.son 

Gephaldt 

Geren 

Gill  hresl 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Glii  kni.iii 

Oonz;»|ez 

GoodlinK 

Gordon 

Guaiiiii 

Hall  (OH) 

H.ill(TX) 

H  uiiilton 

Harris 

Hayes  (II.) 

Hayes  (I, A) 

lloaKland 

llohsdii 

Hui  hlirueckner 

Horn 

Hoiion 

Hoyer 

Hurkahy 

HuKhes 

Hunter 

Hulto 

.lacolts 

.Jefferson 

.Jenkins 

.lohnson  (CT) 

.Johnson  (SD) 

.lohnslon 

.Jones  (NC) 

•lontz 

Kanjorskl 

Kaplui 

Kasii  h 

Kennedy 

Keiinelly 

Kildee 

Kleizka 

Kopetski 

Kostni.iyer 

LaFalc"^ 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

l.iiUocco 

LauKhlin 


A I  lard 

Allen 

Archer 

Armey 

l!,ikei 

HallenKcr 

Harretl 

liailon 

l!,ileman 

Hereuter 

Hliley 

Hnehner 

liioomfielil 

Munnint! 

Callahan 

Camp 

CaiT 

Coble 

Comlx'sl 

Cox  (CA) 


l.oach 

Lehman  (Fl.i 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

I.luyd 

Li.inK 

l.owey  (NY) 

Luken 

Machtley 

Manlon 

Markey 

Martinez 

Mat-sul 

Mavroules 

Miizzidi 

McCIoskey 

M(Curdy 

MiDaiie 

McDermotl 

McCralh 

McHuKh 

McMillen  iMDi 

McNully 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Minela 

Mink 

Moakloy 

.Mollohan 

Monlnomery 

Moody 

Moran 

Mrazpk 

Murphy 

NaKle 

Nalcher 

Neal(MA) 

Neal(NC) 

Nowak 

ONi-star 

01)(;y 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Orion 

Owens  (UT) 

Packard 

Pal  lone 

Panclla 

Parkei' 

Pastor 

PalU-rson 

Paxon 

Payne  (N.J) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pp;isc 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peu^rson  (FI.) 

P(?tei-son  (MNi 

Pflil 

Pickett 

Pl(kle 

Poshard 

Price 

itahall 

HanBcl 

Ravent'l 

llay 

Keed 

Keeula 

Riiliardson 
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Cranfi 

Davis 

DcLay 

Dic-kin.son 

Doolillle 

Dreier 

Duncan 

KwuiK 

Fawell 

Fields 

Galleely 

Gallo 

Geka.s 

Ginurich 

Goss 

Gradison 

C.  randy 

Gundersoii 

Hammeischniiilt 

Hancock 


Kldgc 

Kinaldo 

Hitler 

ItoP 

Hoemer 

Hose 

llostenkowski 

Koukema 

Kowland 

Uoylial 

Russo 

Sabo 

San(l(?rs 

SanKmpisl<>r 

Sanlorum 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schiff 

Schroeiler 

Schumer 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shays 

Sikoi-ski 

Sisisky 

Skaeffs 

Skelton 

Slautjhler 

Smith  (Fl.i 

Smith  (lAl 

Smith  iN.li 

.Snowt! 

.Solaiv, 

Spence 

Spratl 

SUWKers 

SUUIings 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Sludds 

Swell 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MSi 

Thomas  (GAi 

Thornton 

Torres 

ToiTlcelli 

Towns 

Trafiiant 

Valentine 

Venlo 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Washington 

Waters 

Wiixman 

Wei.ss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wil.son 

Wise 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yat  roll 

Youni;  ( AKi 

YouilK  (FL) 


Hansen 

H;u>tert 

Hen.y 

Henry 

Hollow.ay 

Hopkins 

Hou)(htoii 

Hyde 

Inhofc 

.l.inies 

.lohnson  iTXi 

KluB 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

LatiomarKino 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

l.iiihtfiiol 

l.ivinKston 

Uiwery  (CA) 


Marlenee 

Martin 

Mi.-Candless 

McCollum 

MiCrery 

McKwen 

McMillan  (NC) 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Moorhead 

Myers 

Nusslu 

Ox  ley 

Quillen 


Ackerman 

Anthony 

Beilenson 

Hilbray 

Hurlon 

HusUimant"' 

Hyron 

CamplK'll  (CA) 

Clinker 

Collins  (ID 

Conyers 

Dannemeyer 

lie  la  Gai-Zii 

Dingell 

Dymally 

l-:dw.irds(OKi 

Kmerson 

Felghan 


Ramstad 

Rhodes 

Robei-ts 

Roi?ers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros  l>>hllnen 

Roih 

Sax  ton 

S('haefer 

Schulze 

Sen.senbrenner 

Shaw 

Shuster 

Skecn 

Smilh  (ORi 
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Smith  I  TX) 

Solomon 

Stearns 

Stump 

Sund(4ui.st 

Taylor  (NC) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Uplon 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walsh 

Wel)er 

Wolf 

Zellff 

/.immer 


Gaydos 

Giblx>ns 

Green 

Hateher 

Hefner 

Herger 

Herlel 

Hubbard 

Ireland 

.Jones  (GA) 

Koller 

Lehman  (CA) 

Levlne(CA) 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Morella 

Morrison 

Murtha 


(NY) 


Nichols 

Oakar 

Ulin 

Owens  ( 

Pelosi 

Port<>r 

Purs(>ll 

Rlgfifs 

Scheuer 

Slaltery 

Swift 

Thomas  (CA) 

Traxler 

Unsoeld 

Vander  Jagt 

WhitU-n 

Wolpi- 

Wylie 


D    1914 

The    clerk    announced    the    followintj 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.    Beilenson    for.    with    Mr.    Thomas   of 
CalifoiTiia  auainst. 

.\li-.    (TNMNC.ti.XM    and    Mr.    LENT 
changed  uicii  vote  iioni  "no""  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  at,'feed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  j-ecorded. 

Mr.    ASPIN.    Mr.    Chaii-man.    I 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  iTiotion  was  as^reed  to. 

Accoi-dinM:ly.  the  Committee 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempoi-e 
Swift)  havinM:  assumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
Cox  of  Hlinois.  Chairman  pro  tempore 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  Stale  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee,  havinji  had  under 
considei-alion  the  bill  (H.R.  5006)  to  au- 
thorize appi'opriations  for  fiscal  year 
1993  for  militai-y  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  to  pi-escribe  mili- 
tar.v  personnel  levels  for  fiscal  year 
1993.  and  for  other  purposes,  had  come 
to  no  j-esolution  thcifMui 


move 


i"ose; 
(Mr. 


I'l-.KT.- 
(•OMMII 

oi--  nor 

XlDiNC. 
iiAL.-\N( 


:n(:    wvvw    Hia^riKi;MKNT 

IMNC-      ill     !)I.SCH.-\RGH    OF 

rTi;i:    ,\.\i)    modh'ication 
S1-;  i-;i-:s(  ii.r'i'K  )N  i ."    i'RO- 


u; 


i!:H.\'i  :>  iN  OF 

.;ii!NT      K;:.<(  li.r'i  It  IN      290. 

i:i  1  !s;i)(;!:T  .xmkmjmhnt 

Mr.  Gi:i'H-\l-;i)  r  .\li  speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  pursuant  to  clause  3  of  rule 
XX\  II  on  Monday.  June  8.  1992.  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  it  be  in  order  on 
Wednesday.  June  10.  1992.  for  Rep- 
i-esentative  Stknholm  or  his  desisjnee. 
to  call  up  House  Resolution  450  for  con- 
sideration under  the  same  terms  as  if 
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(lischartrcd  fiDtii  t  ho  Committee  on 
Rules  pursuant  to  clause  .i  of  rule 
XXVII. 

Furthoi'.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  period  of  j,'eneral  debate  pro- 
vided for  in  House  Resolution  450.  if 
adopted,  be  expanded  to  9  houis.  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  Rep- 
resentative Hkook.s  of  Te.xas.  Rep- 
resentative Fl.sii  of  New  York,  and  Rep- 
resentative Stknhoi.m  of  Texas,  or 
theii-  dositrnees. 

The  HPKAKKR  pio  tempore.  Is  there 
ol)j(!cti()n  to  the  retiuest-  of  the  >ren- 
tleman  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  STKNHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  le- 
sorvinu  the  ritrht  to  object,  it  is  not  my 
int,ent  to  object.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
majoi'it.v  leader  if  I  am  correct  in  my 
understanding^  that,  this  unanitnous- 
consent  aureement  will  allow  for  the 
con.sideration  of  the  leadintr  balanced 
budMrot  constitutional  amendment 
under  the  rule.  House  Ri'solution  fiO, 
exactl.v  as  outlined  in  House  Resolu- 
tion 150.  the  rule  dischark'cd  on  May  20. 
with  two  exceptions: 

No.  1,  the  vrenei'al  debate  will  be  in- 
creased to  9  houi's,  with  th(!  <livision  of 
time  maintained  proportionally  as  it  is 
in  House  Resolution  I.W:  and  No.  2.  con- 
sideration of  this  matter  will  be^in  on 
Wednesday.  .June  10.  rather  than  the 
dischart,a'  da.v  of  Monday.  .June  8. 

Would  the  t,'entlenian  please  confiiiii 
this  undet'standiiiK''-' 

Mr.  GKl'HARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml'.  STKNHOL.M.  I  yield  to  tlie  uen- 
tleman  from  Miss(5uri. 

Mr.  GHl'HARIvr.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  STKNHOL.M.  .Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  Sl'KAKKR  pro  tempore.  Is  theie 
obje(;tion  to  the  re(iuesl  of  the  tjen- 
tleman  from  Missouii? 

Tlieic  was  no  objection 


HOUR  OF  MKKl  l.\C.   oN    I'O.MORItOW 
FRIDAY.  .JIJNI':  .'),   1992 

Mr.  C.FI'HARDT.  Mi-.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  toda.v.  il^  adjourn  to 
meet  at  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  Sl'KAKKR  pro  tempore.  Is  then- 
objection  to  the  re(|uest  of  the  jren- 
tleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  ol)je(^tion. 


I-KC.ISLATIVF,  PROGRAM 
(.Mr      GKI'HARDT     ask«-d     and     was 
triven  permission  to  .uldress  the  House 
for  I  minute. ) 

Mr.  GHPHARDT.  .Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
taken  this  moment  to  inform  Members 
that  we  will  cont.inue.  when  we  no  liack 
inli)  the  Committee,  workini;  on  the 
bill  that  we  had  been  working  on.  \l 
prol)al)l.v  around  9:15.  we  will  tio  to  a 
resolution  with  rcKard  to  a  request 
that  has  been  made  to  the  House  with 
reirard  to  (Tiaterial.s  from  a  deposition 


concei'nint,'  foi-mcr  Secretar.v  Wein- 
beiver  made  by  the  special  counsel,  and 
that  will  lake  a  maximum  of  an  hour 
from  that  time.  And  there  could  l)e  a 
v<Ue  at  that  time  at  the  end. 

That  is  the  schedule  for  the  remain- 
ing' time  this  eveninj,'. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  trentleman  yield? 

Ml'.  GKI'HARDT.  I  yield  to  the  i,'en- 
tleman  from  .•\hibama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
suipi  i.ses  us  some  on  this  side.  As  I  un- 
derstand it.  the  next  amendment  to  be 
offered  would  be  offered  by  the  u^n- 
tleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dki-I.um.s]. 
which  is  a  lO-minute  amendment.  And 
it  beini;  10  of.  that  woulil  take  us  until 
8::«). 

The  schedule  that  the  t^entleman 
from  Missouri  |Mr.  Gki'HAHUTI.  the  ma- 
jority leader,  proposes  would  take  us 
until  9:15. 

We  had  two  10-minute  amendments 
in  here.  1  wonder  if  the  jjentleman 
would  yield  to  the  jjentleman  because  1 
thouk'ht  w<!  would  be  finished  here  be- 
fore 9  today  with  oui-  Imsiness. 

D  19.50 

Mi-.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
nent  leman  for  yieldint^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  next  atiiendment 
which  was  in  the  plan  was.  of  (-ourse. 
the  amendment  from  the  k'cntlcman 
from  California  jMr.  DKl-l.DMS).  10  min- 
utes and  the  vote.  There  were  a  couple 
of  other  odds  and  ends  that,  wc  hoped  to 
finish  toniuht.  which  would  clear  the 
decks  for  us  t.o  be  able  to  finish  the  bill 
at  a  reasonable  hour  tomoi-row. 

Otit^  of  those  was.  and  I  was  t^oinir  to 
propose  that,  we  take  the  Owens 
amendment  on  the  C  17  study  out  of 
order,  it  is  one  that  I  think  we  can  deal 
with  fairly  (|uickl.v.  I  would  also  like  to 
brinn  up  the  en  bloc  amendment  to- 
nik'ht.  That  was  a  20-minule  debate, 
and  peihaps  a  vote  on  the  en  bloc,  and 
then  there  were  three  10-minute 
amendments  that  we  woultFlike  to  tr.v 
■mil  work  in  as  much  of  those  as  w(>  can 
lonik'ht  before  we  turn  the  matter  over 
to  t  he  issue  of  the  subpoena. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  uent  leman  yield? 

Mr.  GKI'HARDT  I  yi.-ld  to  the  v:ru- 
tlemaii  from  .M.ibama. 

.Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  say  lf>  the  gentleman  that  this 
(■olloqu.v  wouM  not,  l)e  necessai'.v  if  we 
would  be  consulted  as  we  no  alon^  on 
these  thinus.  I  thou^'ht  we  had  an  un- 
derstandinK.  and  it  did  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  amendments  that 
were  just  mentioned,  that  wc  were 
sioitiK  to  finish  a  litt.le  before  9  o'clock. 
Then  if  we  had  to  tro  into  this  thin^; 
about,  the  subpoenas,  that  is  fine.  1  am 
just  surprised  wi-  are  t,'oin>,'  to  brinu  up 
two  more  things  wc  had  not  even  men- 
tione<l.  It.  helps  if  we  know  beforehand. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Sp«'aker.  if  the  K^en- 
tleman  will  continue  to  yield,  I  under- 
stand. And  if  the  u'cnileman  from  Ala- 


■Iiirh-   I.   n/irj 

bama  |Mr.  DickinsonI  will  understand, 
we  ai-e  kind  of  sci-amblint;  to  u^et  things 
ork'anized  here.  It  is  not  for  the  lack  of 
wantint^  to  consult.  It  is  a  (luestion  of 
scrambling  to  ti'y  to  make  evei-ythinn 
fit  here  tonit,'ht. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  .Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  decisions  are  made,  it  would  be 
nice  to  be  informed  befoi-e  they  are  an- 
nounced on  the  floor-. 

Mr-.  .ASPIN  The  t,'entlenian  has  a 
tfcjod  point. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr-.  Speaker,  will  fix- K-^en- 
tleman  yield? 

Ml-.  GHPHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  t,'en- 
tleman  from  Vir'Kinia. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker-.  I  want  to 
sp(Mk  for-  myself  and  to  say  that  I 
think  the  schedulini,'  around  here  is  so 
messed  up.  If  Membei-s  ar-e  tr-yin^  to 
maintain  families,  for  example,  we 
went  in  today  at  12  o'clock.  We  could 
have  t,'one  in  at  9  o'clock,  we  could 
have  MTone  in  at  10  o'clock,  W(>  could 
have  r^one  in  at  II  o'clock.  Anyone  who 
wants  to  (;o  home,  and  now  jx'ople  have 
people  who  are  nr-adualinii^  nt>xt  Mon- 
day. Tuesday,  Wednesday,  votes  have 
been  added  at  different  tiriies.  I  for  one 
would  say  that  I  resent  the  fact  that 
the  leadership  has  adde<l  those  things. 
We  could  no  in  tomorrow  at  8  a.m. 
Many  people  f,'et  up  very  early.  But 
this  House  is  run  in  such  a  way  that  it 
is  impossil)le  to  be  a  father'  and  have  a 
family  and  have  i-et,'ular  schedult.-s.  And 
I  think  the  leadership  owes  it  to  the 
Membei-s  to  Iimvi-  Iwiti-i'  schedules. 


Juni'  •/.  imrj 
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.X.XIM.  liic-  Ch.ui-  di'chuos  the  Hou.se  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
.-onsideration  of  the  bill.  H.R.  .5006. 


RKPORT  ON  RKSOLl  riON  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDKRATION  OF 
H.R.  .5260.  UNKMPLOYMKNT  COM- 
PKNSATION  AMKNDMKNTS  OF 
1992 

Mr.  MOAKLKY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privili-ued  i-epor-t 
(102  .519)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  175) 
providing:  for-  the  considei'ation  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  .5260)  to  extend  the  emei-sency 
unemployment  compensation  pi-otrr-am. 
to  r-evi.se  the  ti-itr^'er  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  extended  unemployment 
compensation  proM^ram.  and  for-  other 
pur-poses,  which  was  r'cferred  to  the 
House  C<ileiidai-  anrl  ordered  to  l)e 
pr-inted. 


RKMOVAL  OF   \     \:      i)F  MKMMKR 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.    1790 

Mr-.  HAYKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr-.  S|x^ak- 
ei-.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  my 
name  be  r-emoved  as  a  cosponsoi-  of 
H.R.  1790. 

The  SPK.AKKR  pro  tempore  (Mr-. 
SWII^).  Is  ther-e  objei-tion  to  the  I'C- 
((uest  of  the  ifentleman  Irom  Louisi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAl,  DKI  i:\si:  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YKAR   199:5 

The  SPKAKKR  pro  t.empor<>.    Pursu- 
ant  to  Hou.se   Resolution    171  and   rule 


U  VJol 

IN  TllK  COMMITTKK  OF  THK  WHOI.K 

Accordingly  the  House  i-esolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther considei-ation  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
.5006)  to  authorize  appi-opriations  for 
fiscal  year  199'3  for  military  functions 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  to  pre- 
scribe militar-y  pei-sonnel  levels  for  fis- 
cal year-  1993.  and  for  other-  purposes, 
with  Mr.  Co.\  of  Illinois  (Chairman  pro 
lemv^orc)  in  the  t:hair. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr-.  Chair-man.  1  move  to 
strike  the  last  wor-d. 

Mr.  Chair-man,  I  would  like  to  offi- 
cially notify  the  Hou.se  wher-e  we  are 
Koinu  on  this  defense  bill.  We  had  a  lit- 
tle l)it  of  a  discussion  earlier  with  the 
uentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr-.  Dickin- 
son], but  just  to  make  the  official  noti- 
fication for  the  House  on  the  issue  of 
what  amendments  are  to  be  taken  in 
what  or'der. 

We  will  first  do  the  amendment  by 
the  (gentleman  fr-om  California  (Mr. 
Dkm.um-s]  for  10  minutes,  followed  by  a 
vote.  Then  we  will  take  the  Owens 
amendment  No.  17.  possibly  '20  minutes 
and  the  vote,  but  probably  not  that 
much.  Then  that  would  be  followed  by 
the  en  bloc  amendment.  20  minutes,  a 
possible  vote.  Thei-e  ai-e  three  10- 
minute  votes,  or  thi-ee  10-minute 
amendments.  If  we  have  any  votes  on 
those  I  wouhl  like  to  I'oU  them.  They 
arc  the  Dymally  amendment  No.  1.  the 
Hutto-Kasich  amendment  No.  10.  and 
the  Ska^'K's  amendment  No.  71. 

Mr.  YATK.S.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr-.  ASPIN.  1  yield  to  the  trentlemen 
fi-om  Illinois. 

Ml-.  YATKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thout^hl 
I  understood  the  major-ity  leader  to  say 
that  the  Cor-nmittee  would  rise  at  9:15. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  majority  leader  was 
making  a  ^niess  that  it  wouhl  happen 
about  9:15. 

.Mr-.  YATK.S.  And  we  would  finish  be- 
fore wc  ixo  into  the  other  business. 

Mr.  .ASPIN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  YATKS.  I  thank  the  ticntleman 
for  his  response. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pi'o  ternpore.  When 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  rose  earlier 
today,  the  amendment  offei-ed  liy  the 
k-^entieman  fr-om  Kentucky  [Mr.  Hoi'- 
KiNsj  and  the  t,'entleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Fkost]  printed  in  the  supple- 
mental i-eport  to  House  Repoi-t  102  .515 
had  been  disposed  of. 

It  is  now  in  or-tler  to  consider-  amend- 
ment No.  9.  pr-inted  in  part  I  of  House 
Report  102  545. 

AMKNDMKN'!' (>l-Ki:HKl)  HV  MK.  DHI.I.L'MS 

Mr.  DKLLl'M."-  M:  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  ameiulmeni 


'I'hr  CH.MH.M.X.N  pro  li-mporc.  The 
Clerk  will  desiv;nate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  ainendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ainemlnient  offei-ed  by  Mr.  Dki.i.l'ms:  Pa«^e 
12.  befoi-e  line  5.  insert  the  followrntj:  new  sec- 
tion: 
SEC.  .5.  10  I'KruKNT  i{Kr)i(  HON  ON   nir\i    \( 

TH0KtZAT10.\. 

Notwithstamiiiin  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  the  total  amount  That  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriatcil  by  this  Act  is  the  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  intlividual  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  contained  in  this  Act 
reduieil  by  !0  pp.'  •>"' 

The  CH.\!HM.\N  pro  tempore.  Is 
thei-e  a  M(Mnl)cr  rising'  in  opposition  to 
the  amendrnent  offei-ed  by  the  u'en- 
tlcni.in  trdin  California  |Mr.  Dkli.iims]? 

.Ml-.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIR.MAN  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  s'entleman  from 
Califoi-nia  (Mr.  Dkij.hm.sJ  will  be  i-ccot^- 
nized  for  20  minutes,  and  the  K'en- 
tleinan  from  Alabama  [Mr-.  Dickinson] 
will  be  r-ecok'nized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  iecoRni-/.es  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  DKLLUM.s]. 

,Mr.  DKLLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
yield  myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  r-eported  a  military 
budget  to  the  floor  of  this  Con«^i-css  to 
the  tune  of  $274  billion.  This  amend- 
ment is  sponsored  by  myself  and  my 
distint^uished  colleatjue,  the  ^jentle- 
woman  from  California  (Ms.  Wati-JKS]. 
However.  I  miuht  hasten  to  point  out 
that  if  we  wei-c  to  expand  the  sponsor- 
ship of  this  amendment,  cei-tainly  the 
gentleman  from  Oi-ef,'on  [Mr.  Ai'CoiN] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Vei-mont  (Mr. 
Sandkk.s].  who  have  been  ver-y  eloquent 
and  ai-ticulate  in  their  concerns  about 
the  si-ze  and  the  dir'cct  ion  of  the  mili- 
tary budtrct.  would  be  sponsors  of  this 
amendment. 

I  am  sponsoring  this  amendment 
with  the  ffentlewoman  from  California 
(Ms.  Watkks]  in  the  hopes  that  the 
statement,  the  politics,  and  the  sym- 
bolism will  be  missed  by  no  Member-  of 
this  Chamber-. 

In  supporting  my  amendment.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  make  sevcr-al  obser- 
vations. Fir-st.  our  national  secur-ity  is 
under  attack  now.  Mr-.  Chairman,  with 
hut^c  bud«:et  deficits,  a  ciumblinj,'  in- 
fi-astructur-e.  environmental  deterioi-a- 
tion.  education  failing,  quality  health 
cai-e  only  for  the  wealthy,  joblessness, 
homelessness.  and  hopelessness  all 
i-eachint;  epidemic  pi-oportions.  and  the 
city  is  i-(nidy  to  explode. 

Af,'ainst  the  backdi'op  of  these 
thr-eats  to  our  national  .secur'ity.  the 
Committee  on  .Armed  Sei-vi<;es  i-eported 
a  niilitai-y  budf^et  which  in  this  K^entle- 
man's  opinion  does  not  reflect  new 
world  realities.  It  is  a  mei-e  2.3  percent 
reduction  in  the  administration's  :-e- 
qucst. 

Consider  the  followintr.  The  pre.sent 
Director  of  the  Centi-al  Inlellik'ence 
Agency.  William  Gates,  and  Director  of 
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the  Defense  Intellitrence  Ajrency.  Lieu- 
tenant Genei-al  Clapper,  on  .June  23  in 
an  appt;aiance  befoi'e  the  Senate  com- 
mittee in  the  other  body  made  the  fol- 
lowing' ob.servations:  former  Soviet 
military,  on  the  decline:  new  weapons 
procui-ements  fr-om  Russia,  down  by  80 
percent:  research  and  development, 
down  by  30  percent:  former  Soviet  nu- 
clear capability,  on  the  decline:  former 
Soviet  milltai-y  capability,  posed  no 
conventional  threat  to  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Conclusion:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  cold 
war  is  over.  The  Berlin  Wall  is  down. 
The  War-saw  Pact  has  vanished  off  the 
r-adar  .sci-een.  and  the  Soviet  Union  dis- 
sipated. The  threat  to  this  country  is 
on  the  decline. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  Member-s  ar'e 
awar-e  of  this  fact  but  wc  have  been 
spending  approxir-nately  $300  billion  per 
year  on  the  militai-y  budMret.  The  So- 
viet thi-eat  and  the  so-called  War-saw 
Pact  thi-eat  have  represented  between 
,50  and  70  percent  of  our  total  budget, 
which  means  on  an  annual  basis  in  this 
count:-y  we  have  been  spending-  be- 
tween $150  and  $210  billion  per  ,vcar  on 
those  two  threats  alone:  one,  Mr. 
Chairman,  off  the  radar  screen,  and  one 
in  sig^nificant  decline. 
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One  does  not  have  to  be  a  brilliant 
I'ocket  scientist  to  r-ealize  that  if  those 
two  thi-eats  are  Rone,  in  the  atrRicKate 
spendinpr  between  $1.50  and  $210  billion, 
that  a  $2.3  billion  cut  in  a  post-cold 
war.  post-Soviet  environment  is  a  ver-y 
meaner  approach.  So.  Mr.  Chairman, 
intelligent  observation  is  that  the  cold 
war  is  over,  the  Soviet  thi-eat  t^one.  and 
we  can  certainly  make  sitrnificant  re- 
ductions in  the  military  budt^et. 

The  Dellums-Waters  amendment  does 
not  cut  specific  proRfams  or  accounts. 
It  mer-ely  states  that  the  over-all  fund- 
infif  levei  should  be  reduced  by  10  per'- 
cent. 

During'  the  budget  debate  just  a  few 
shor-t  weeks  at,'o  we  laid  out  in  specific 
terms  how  we  could  arrive  at  the  cuts. 
But  in  this  par-ticular  amendment  we 
ar-e  simply  .'^ayintr  that  a  10-per-cent  cut 
in  a  $274  billion  military  budt,'et  can  be 
justified.  We  can  make  these  deter- 
minations together,  you  and  I  usint? 
our  bi-illiance.  our  genius  and  our  vi- 
sion. We  can  make  the  10-percent  cuts. 
I.,ookint>:  at  a  chan«:int,'  thi-eat  environ- 
ment, lessons  learned  from  the  Pei-sian 
Gulf.  MTi-eater-  burden-sharini,'  sr-eater 
r-eliance  on  international  coopei-ation 
and  diplomacy  can  be  the  framework 
for  much  mor-e  dr-amatic  cuts  in  the 
military  budk'et. 

The  Dellums-Waters  amendment  does 
not  specify  what  should  be  done  with 
this  $27.4  billion.  Deptnidint?  on  the  will 
of  Consri-ess.  some  or  all  of  this  money 
could  RO  for  deficit  i-eduction.  So  for 
those  of  you  who  want  to  balance  the 
budget  and  bring  money  to  the  deficit, 
theor-etically    this   entir-e   $'27.4    billion 
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inuhl  iir  usfd  lot'  (k'fiiii  I'i'tliution. 
Tliosf  of  you  who  wunt,  more  oconomic 
convoi'sion.  us«>  it.  for  that.  Those  of 
you  who  want,  social  proKrains.  help  for 
economic  diKlocafion,  you  can  u.sc  it. 
for  that..  Or  wc  can  wiap  it.  in  some 
(•oml)inat,i()n.  Tlial  is  not  thi!  decision 
vvc  make  here  today.  We  leave  that  for 
a  judgment,  down  the  load. 

Hut  if  you  are  for  balam^intf  the  hudu- 
et.  if  .you  ai'e  for  deficit  reduction,  here 
is  a  way  to  free  the  mone.v.  If  you  want 
conv(!rsion.  here  is  a  way  to  free  the 
money.  If  you  want  to  free  money  to 
address  the  living'  and  the  dyini;,  the 
pitople  ti'apped  in  the  urban  environ- 
ment in  this  counti-y,  here  is  a  way  \o 
cut  it.  If  you  want  to  help  the  f.imily 
fainis  and  people  livintf  in  miseiy  in 
America,  here  is  the  way  to  fi-et;  the 
money.  We  do  not  need  this. 

Ask  youiselves.  Mi'.  Chairman,  is 
theii!  no  excess  s|MMidintj  in  a  cold  wai- 
militaiy  l)udM:et  after  the  i^old  war  is 
over?  I  l)eli(!ve  there  is.  And  I  believe 
that,  you  know  in  youi'  heart  of  heai'ts 
that  there  is. 

While  there  has  been  a  cr.y  for  fun- 
damental reassessment  of  American 
miiitai'.y  polic.y,  we  are  pi-esented  with 
a  l)usiness-as-usual  military  six.Midin«- 
bill.  At.  this  e.xtiaordiiiary  moment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  pre^tnant.  with  enormous 
potential  for  chantje.  let  us  t.urti  the 
corner.  I  ask  Members  to  support  the 
Dellums-Watei-s  amendment  to  cut 
$27.1  billion  from  this  militai-y  budKct.. 
and  then  let  us  have  a  rational,  intel- 
litfcnt  discourse  about  where  we  take 
this  money. 

The  ('Old  war  is  over,  and  oui'  mili- 
tary budk'et  ouuht  to  I'trflet't.  that . 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  lime  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  many  reasons 
here  why  this  amendment  should  be  i-e- 
jecte<l  out  of  hand.  We  ai'e  on  the  d(iwn- 
liill  slofH'  of  (.niY  (Uifcmse  spending;.  By 
the  year  I9W>.  as  it  is  presently  iiro- 
posed,  IK)I)  outlays  will  l)e  approxi- 
mately 3.6  percent  of  C5N1'.  whii  h  is  the 
lowest  lt;vel  since  World  War  II.  The 
shall-  of  l-'ederal  outlays  for  defense 
will  fall  to  IH  per<(!nt  versus  27  percent 
In  the  mid-li>8()'s.  which  is  also  the  low- 
est pcMcentaKe  since  Pearl  Harbor.  The 
figures  in  fact  tro  on  and  on 

Let  me  just  sum  it  up.  and  1  am  not 
«oinK'  lo  no  into  a  «reat  deal  of  detail. 
1  would  like  to  see  us  k'et  a  defen.se  Itill 
throuk'h  because  we  have  been  working 
on  it  all  spriiiK.  We  need  one,  and  I 
would  like  to  t,'et  one. 

Hut  if  you  want  to  make  sure  t  hat  we 
do  not  have  a  defense  bill,  then  just 
vote  for  this  amendment. 

Look  what  we  have  done  to  this  bill 
already.  We  have  eliminated  any  rui- 
clear  testini;.  which  the  administration 
says  they  very  definitely  need.  We  have 
taken  I(K).()()fl  additional  troops  out  of 
our     overseas     liases.     In     the     Frank 


amen<lment.  we  have  dchicd  another 
$3. .5  billion  for  ovei"seas  spendinji.  We 
have  allowed  the  ri»;ht  of  aboition  in 
military  facilities  overseas.  In  the  con- 
version packat,'e  that  was  just  passed, 
we  havt!  made  it  almost  impo.ssible  for 
our  major  defense  contractors  to  c(>n- 
linue  to  do  business  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  undei-  the  onerous 
terms  and  conditions  contained  there- 
in. 

Now  the  jfentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Dki.IAJMsI.  wants  to  cut  $27  billion 
mor(^  out  of  this  bill  after  we  already 
had  the  budiiet  summit,  agreement,  and 
we  are  under  it  already.  W(!  are  tr.yinu 
to  have  an  orderly  build-down. 

If  this  amendment  should  pass.  I  can 
guarantee  that  we  will  not  have  a  de- 
fense bill.  I  think  that  is  all  we  need  to 
know.  Do  we  want  a  defense  bill  this 
year?  If  .so.  vote  no.  If  we  do  not  want 
one.  sui)port  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dkli.um.s). 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  mv  t  irne. 

Mr.  DKLLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
plea.sed  to  .yield  .*>  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished trentlewoman  from  Califor- 
nia [Ms.  W.^TKK.sj.  the  coauthor  of  th<! 
amendment  before  the  body  at  this 
time. 

Ms.  WATKRS.  .Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  trreat  iiride  that  I  join  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California.  Ho.n  Dki.I.hms.  in  olierint; 
I  he  amiMidment  before  us. 

To  many  of  us.  the  idea  of  a  reduced 
military  budget  is  not  new.  Neither, 
may  I  add,  are  the  conse<|uences  of  a 
iick'lected  domestic  agenda.  Nonethe- 
less, it  must  be  .said,  if  we  are  ever  to 
seriously  address  the  pressintr  social 
needs  of  this  country,  military  sptmd- 
int,'  must  (M)mr'  down  in  ordei-  to  pay  foi' 
it. 

Foi-  too  \unv..  an  exak'^erated  empha 
sis  on  military  spending:  has  led  us  to 
underfund  public  policy  that  can  make 
a  dilTerenie  in  the  lives  of  millions  of 
.Americans,  tht;  ver.v  Amei'icans  who 
have  s.iid  to  us  most  recently  in  Los 
Antreles  last  month.  Wake  up.  Amer- 
ica." 

It  should  be  clear  to  everyone  now 
that  the  priorities  which  have  brought 
America  to  this  jjoint  must  change. 
That  is  the  essen<:e  of  the  Dellums-Wa- 
ii'is  amendment.  Wilho\it  a  clear  break 
liom  the  policies  of  the  past,  people 
will  continue  to  linger  in  a  state  of 
h<i|X'lessness.  di'sp«Mation  and  an»,'er. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  saddened  as  I 
watch  what  is  k'oint,'  on  in  my  country. 
I  am  saddened  as  I  watch  the  nejflect  of 
our  cities.  I  am  saddened  as  I  watch  the 
way  we  have  s(|uee/.»!d  the  middle  ida.ss 
in  America.  I  am  saddened  that  we 
have  dropped  urban  America  and  rural 
America  off  of  America's  a^'enda. 

I  have  watched  in  ri>cent  years  how 
we  have  devastated  family  farms  and 
we  have  watched  as  they  have  de- 
faulted on  their  loans,  and  we  have  let 


thos(!  farmers  \n.i  without  aid.  I  havc^ 
watched  while  we  continue  to  manufac- 
ture and  pay  for  things  that,  we  do  not 
need  anymore.  We  have  pa.ssed  a  bud^'cl 
with  n  2  bombers.  Sruwolj,  and  other 
technology  that  is  not  needed.  What 
are  we  preparing''  for?  What  war  do  wc 
anticipate  next? 

I  can  tell  Members.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  wars  ai'(>  in  our  cities.  The  wars 
now  increasintjl.v  are  in  the  minds  of 
.Americans  all  over  America.  They  are 
sick  and  tired  of  the  ne^'lect.  They  do 
not  understand  why  we  can  be  con- 
cerned about  (>veryt  hintf  except  them. 

Not  only  do  we  not.  need  this  obscene 
military  buduet.  they  know  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  cut  this  budget  by  10  p<M'- 
cent.  Thc.v  know  that  the  bridges  are 
falling'  down  in  America,  that  the  in- 
frastructure needs  repair.  They  know 
that  our  highways  an<l  our  roads  lould 
use  a  little  help,  and  they  want  jobs. 
They  want  an  investment  in  .America. 
They  do  not  mind  10  iM'i'cent  beinu'  cut 
from  this  budj^et.  Yes.  they  sa.v.  while 
you  are  doini^  the  downsizing,  invest 
some  money  in  economic  conversion, 
and  make  sure  that  people  who  will  not 
be  in  the  militaiy  are  taken  care  of.  We 
should  have  been  doinj,'  that.  We  have 
not  had  the  vision  to  do  that.  We  can 
do  economic  (jonversion.  We  can  dedi- 
cate dollars  to  economic  conversion 
and  make  sure  we  have  trainint?  to  use 
the  skills  that  people  have  learned  in 
the  military  to  be  provided  in  our  pri- 
vate sector,  and  even  in  our  public  seo 
tor.  They  know  that  we  can  do  that. 
We  can  provide  for  jobs  and  economic 
development.  We  can  reduce  the  tax 
burden  of  t  he  middle  class,  and  yes,  we 
can  bck'in  to  think  about  our  cities  and 
our  rural  communities. 
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That  is  what  this  is  all  about.  I  ('ome 
from  Los  Angeles.  For  tho.se  of  you 
who  have  watched  the  events  of  the 
last  several  weeks,  .you  watched  the 
frustration  and  the  hopelessness,  and 
many  of  you  come  from  cities  where 
you  .said.  "My  God.  I  ho|>'  it  dcjes  not 
happen  here."  and  you  calletl  youi' 
mayors  and  you  wanted  to  know  what 
your  ix)lice  departments  wei'<?  dointr. 

Well,  most  police  departments  can- 
not protect  you  if  you  have  these  kinds 
of  breakouts,  because  they.  too.  are 
under  budk'et..  Wi>  have  allowed  police 
dei)arinients  in  .America  to  tjo  without 
th<'  support  that  they  should  have  in 
order  to  ludp  provide  for  a  .secure  envi- 
ronment. 

What  wars  are  you  nett  int^  ready  for? 
What  wars  do  you  want  to  fund? 

Let  me  draw  your  attention  back  to 
these  cities  and  tell  you  that  maybe 
you  <lo  nf)l  need  to  fund  the  soldi(>i'  in 
the  same  way  that  you  did  in  I  h(»  past, 
but.  Ctod  knows  your  cities  need  .some 
help:  your  police  departments  need 
some  help:  we  need  some  help  in  health 
care  and  education. 


Now  is  the  time  for  tjood  public  pol- 
icy. Now  is  the  time  to  join  this  de- 
bate. 

Do  you  want  to  talk  about  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  balance  the 
builRct?  How  can  you  talk  about  that 
without  talkint^  about  the  opportuni- 
ties that  are  provided  to  us  ritjht  now? 
We  can  reduce  the  military  budt^et  and 
bet;in  to  pay  some  attention  to  our  own 
country. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Cliaiiman.  will 
the  i^eiUlcwoin.m  yield? 

Ms.  WATKRS.  I  am  happy  lo  yield  lo 
the  K'ent leman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICK.MAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
to  reinforce  what  the  gentlewoman 
.says.  I  saw  some  statistics  recently 
which  .said  that  if  you  took  basically  5 
percent  of  what  we  spend  in  Kurope,  or 
about  $3  billion,  and  allocate  it  to  hir- 
ing' police  officers  only  in  this  country, 
you  could  hii'<>  600  additional  law  en- 
forcement people  in  every  single  one  of 
the  100  lai'fiest  cities  in  America.  I 
mean,  it  is  just  an  example,  and  if  pul)- 
lic  safety  is  one  of  the  issues,  and  the 
people's  security  is  an  issue  we  are  con- 
cerned about,  there  is  a  relationship 
between  the  defense  budpet  and  what  is 
bein^^^  spent  at  home. 

Ms.  WATKHS  The  point  is  W(>11 
made. 

Mr.  HUNTKR.  Mi'.  Chairman.  I  yield 
.')  minutes  to  the  ^'entleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  CnN.MN'(;ii.\M). 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  absolutely  liberaled  out.  I  came 
back  from  a  primar.v,  and  I  have 
watched  every  sintjle  Democrat  liberal 
amendment  pass  this  House  Hoor  to 
cut  defense. 

Defen.se  means  jobs  in  this  country. 
11  means  economy.  And  the  liberals 
want  to  ffive,  to  Hive,  to  tfive.  and  they 
foi'Kct  that  there  is  a  direct  reference 
to  the  employer  and  employee  by  the 
amount  of  jobs  available. 

The  President  has  vowed  to  cut  de- 
fense 30  perc;ent.  the  lowest  since  be- 
fore World  War  II.  30  percent,  and  I 
mean.  I  have  had  it.  I  have  been  in  this 
body  for  almost  17  months,  and  I  have 
watched  the  Committee  on  Rules  (.'on- 
t.rol  this  Hou.se.  and  they  say  that 
there  is  no  domestic  atfenda.  if  you  had 
l<»t  the  Presidenfs  domestic  agenda  on 
the  floor  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  then  maybe  we  could  do  some- 
thing for  t  he  inner  cities. 

You  talk  about  crime.  You  passed  the 
weakest  crime  bill  we  could  conceiv- 
al)l,v  pa.ss.  the  liberal  crime  bill.  We 
had  a  k'uy  executed  in  California  named 
Harris.  We  did  nothing;  to  support  Ha- 
beas Corpus  reform. 

Mr.  DKLLUMS.  Debate  us  on  the  i.s- 
sues. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHA.M.  We  are.  I  am  ad- 
dressing what  the  .younK  lad.v.  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  California,  just  spoke 
about.  You  talk  about  the  inner  cities 
and  what  we  want  to  do  with  the 
money.  Well  then,  pass  the  (M'ime  bill. 
That  is  why  Harris  spent  14  years  on 
deat  h  row  at  taxiiayers"  expense. 
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^■uu  want  Id  t.tlk  aljout.  jobs  in  the 
mill':  ritics  .ui(i  in  the  heart  of  Amer- 
ii  .1  'I'liit!  \sc  will;  SO  percent  cut  in  de- 
feii.sr  nii'ans  joh.'^. 

Wc  .ire  iiuttinti  2:)5.000  men  and 
women  out.  of  work  into  a  recession. 
Those  men  are  earning'  a  paycheck. 
They  are  paying'  their  mortt^aMfe.  They 
have  health  care,  and  .you  fire  them, 
you  RIF  tliem,  and  now  you  put  them 
into  unemployment. 

Where  is  the  peace  dividend?  There  is 
none.  You  put  them  back  into  your 
inner  cities  without  a  job  and  dissatis- 
lied.  and  you  are  doint^  an  injustice  to 
the  American  people. 

You  talk  about  a  recession.  Well, 
those  jobs  t  h,u  \()u  are  trying  to  cut  by 
cut.tinu  10  iHTcimt,  look  at,  Rohr.  look 
at  Gcnci,.!  Dynamics,  look  at  .McDon- 
nell Douglas,  look  at  all  the  defense 
companies  that  are  laying  off  tens  of 
thousands  of  people.  And  who  do  you 
think  you  aie  hurting'?  You  are  hurtint,' 
the  same  i>. ojilc  that  you  are  trying  to 
help. 

There  is  a  war  in  the  cities.  We  need 
to  address  it.  But  we  address  it  with 
jobs. 

A  30-pei'cent  cut:  cut  any  other  pro- 
mwm  30  percent  and  .see  how  it  hurts. 
You  cannot  continue  to  cut  defense, 
cut  jobs,  and  readiness. 

I  have  trot  kids  at  Miramar  sitting' 
there  with  limited  fuel  to  fly  airplanes 
and  train. 

We  are  taking'  a  look  at  a  balanced 
budtret  amendment.  Are  you  KoinK  to 
support  a  balanced  budk^et  amendment. 
.Mr.  Dki.M'M.s?  .Mr.  Dei.lums.  are  you 
fjointr  to  vote  for  a  balanced  budget 
amendment? 

Mr.  DKLLU.MS.  I  have  ),'iven  you  a 
way  lo  balniKc  the  l)udfTet. 

Mr.  CUNMNGH.AM.  Are  you  goinK-  to 
vote  for  a  balanced  budget  amendment? 

iMr.  DKLLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  k'entleman  yield  to  me?  You  do  not 
have  to  ask  me. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
yield  to  I  lie  uciii  Icni.iii. 

Mr.  1  )i:i,l.l  \I.^  liow  much  time  do 
.you  waiil  \  !'■  \  ic;.j  !  II  nie? 

Mr.  CUNMXCii.XM  About  10  seconds 
with  a  vc,-  HI  [ill 

Mr.  l)i;i.i.rM.^  Yield  a  minute  to 
me.  and  tlu'ii  1  (  an  talk  to  you. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHA.M.  Are  you  t,'oin«  to 
vote  for  a  balanced  budget  amendment? 

Mr.  DKLLUMS.  No. 

Mr.  CUNNiXC.H.XM  Hcclaimin^^-  my 
time,  we  arc  .Njjciiiiir.i;  SI. 3  billion  per 
day.  S1.3  billion,  not  ju.st  in  defense  but 
domestic  poor  spending-  And  where  you 
want  to  cut  defense,  the  more  people 
you  have  woikinti^.  th(>  more  mone.v  you 
have  payinu^  into  the  tax  account  and 
the  more  dollars  you  have  for  edu- 
cation and  thing's  that  you  want  to  ac- 
complish. 

You  ke(!p  firing  people,  and  we  are 
not  t^oins  to  stand  for  it. 

Mr.  DKLLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  K^entleman  yield?  Will  the  (gen- 
tleman yield? 
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-Mr.  CUNNIN(;i!AM  No.  I  do  not  have 
enouM:h  time 

I  want  ,vou  to  take  a  look  at  this 
floor  over  the  17  months.  We  Rave  you 
the  weakest  crime  bill,  striker  replace- 
ment, which  hurls  business  and  cuts 
jobs,  the  unemployment  bill. 

When  you  rip  the  additional  10  per- 
cent of  people  out  of  the  military  and 
cut  spending,  you  are  K'oinM'  to  make 
them  unemployed  in  a  recession.  You 
are  K^oinM'  to  come  back  and  tr.y  and  in- 
crease an  unemployment  VmII.  The  last 
one  was  ST..')  billion  to  increase  the  defi- 
cit. 

I  would  rather  have  those  people 
workint^  than  MJive  them  unemployment 
dollars. 

A^ain.  we  are  in  a  recession.  You 
want  to  cut.  and  you  say  the  Soviet 
threat  is  not  there.  We  may  have  over 
10.000  nuclear  warheads  pointed  at  this 
country  toda.y,  and  you  do  not  call  that 
a  threat.  They  are  still  building  sub- 
marines. They  are  still  buildinjj  air- 
planes. 

No.  you  think  we  are  M:oins  to  be  in 
another  conOict  in  20  .years?  I  do.  I 
think  we  will  be  in  a  conflict  within 
the  next  20  .years,  and  I  want  my  sons 
and  my  dauj^hters  to  have  the  same 
protection  as  we  did  in  Desert  Storm. 
So  they  can  come  back  safe. 

Mr.  DKLLU.MS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
.yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    ijrentleman    from     MichiRan    [Mr. 

CONYKRS]. 

Mr.  CONYKRS.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  comnicnii  the  author  of  this  amend- 
ment . 

Mr.  DKLLU.MS.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
trentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Sand- 
KK.s]. 

Mr.  SANDKRS.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
proud  to  be  up  here  and  to  support  the 
important  amendment  brou^jht  forth 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Delijims]  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Ms.  Watkks]. 

Sometimes  I  think  that  the  people  in 
this  institution  and  in  the  White  House 
are  i-eally  losing  contact  and  not.  know- 
ing what  is  RoinR  on  with  the  American 
people.  In  case  you  do  not  know  and 
.you  have  not  seen  the  latest  polls,  the 
American  people  hold  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  contempt.  They 
hold  this  institution  in  contempt.  They 
hold  the  Republican  Party  in  con- 
tempt. They  hold  the  Democratic 
Party  in  contempt. 

They  think  that  maybe.  Riven  all  of 
the  crises  facing  this  country,  it  is 
about  time  that  there  was  some  bold 
leadership  here,  and  that  this  institu- 
tion made  some  hard  choices,  and  this 
is  what  the  choice  is  about. 

We  are  spending  $270  billion  a  year  on 
the  military,  but  we  do  not  have  a 
major  en<?my.  I  know  it  hurts  your 
leelinRS.  I  know  you  are  upset  about  it. 
I  know  you  are  hoping  and  praying 
that  ma.ybe  we  will  have  another  war. 
that  maybe  somebody  will  rise  up.  but 
it  ain"t  happening. 
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Till/  Soviet.  Union  does  not  exist..  Tho 
Warsaw  Pact,  is  through.  Who  are  you 
wonied  ahout ?  Iraq?  Panama?  Who  are 
you  worried  al)out,? 

I  will  tell  you  who  I  am  worried 
about:  I  am  worried  about  the  fact  our 
workers  are  soeint,'  a  decline  in  their 
standard  of  living.  They  want  to  see 
our  industiy  rel)uilt.  That  is  what  they 
want  to  see;  no  more  B  2  b()mt)ers.  no 
moie  Stai-  Wars. 

Let  us  make  the  quality  products  we 
need.  Let  us  invest  in  American  indus- 
try. 

The  American  people  want  to  see  our 
kids  educated.  They  want  a  Head  Start 
Program.  They  want  their  kids  to  be 
able  to  ^,'0  to  college.  They  want  to 
wipe  out  the  fact  that  f>  million  chil- 
dren in  this  count.iy  «o  to  bed  hun>;ry. 
They  want  child  care  for  their  kids. 
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They  want  decent  education. 

Let.  us  have  the  jcuts  to  tfivc  some 
leadership  to  this  country.  The  cold 
war  is  over.  Let  us  reinvest  in  America. 
Let  us  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HUNTKR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Let  me  just  make  a  couple  remarks 
about  the  debate  so  far. 

First,  the  k'entleman  fiom  California 
offered  his  amendment  and  asked  that 
we  have  a  rational,  intellit^ent  discus- 
sion, about  the  expenditures  of  the 
moneys  that  would  be  saved  under  this 
amendment. 

l^et  us  just  respond  that  we  have  had 
ov(!i'  the  last  several  months  in  the 
Committee  on  Ai'med  Services  in  the 
hearin>;s.  many  of  which  the  gentleman 
himself  has  chaired,  a  rational  del)ale 
over  how  we  should  shape  the  defense 
posture  of  the  United  States. 

We  had  discussions  about  the  person- 
nel cuts  that  are  on^'oin^:  ritiht  now  and 
the  level  of  forces  that  we  should  have 
in  all  the  armed  .services,  the  balance 
between  the  active  duty  services  and 
the  Guard  and  the  Reserve,  a  very 
heated  discussion  sometimes,  but  I 
think  a  very  useful  one. 

We  had  a  number  of  discussions 
about  how  we  are  i^ointr  to  shrink  the 
Navy,  and  we  are  shrinking  the  Navy 
very  sulistantially.  The  so-called  HOO- 
ship  Navy  is  u'oint,'  down  almost  to  .^lO 
percent,  of  I  hat,  600  ships. 

We  talked  about  hi)w  it  is  K'oins  to  be 
ver.v  difficult  to  man  the  f(>w  carriers 
that  we  have  with  fully  mission  capa- 
ble combat  aircraft. 

We  talked  about  the  traininti  prob- 
lems that  we  have  with  this  reduct;d 
ilefense  bud(,'et.  how  we  are  noint,'  to  be 
able  to  maintain  a  ready  force,  a  cadi'e. 
if  you  will.  (}f  ti'ained  personnel  who 
when  we  need  to  mobiliz(>.  and  I  aurci' 
with  the  ucntleman  from  C^alifoinia 
[Mi-.  CiiNNlNciiAMj  that  we  will  have  ati- 
other  war.  I  ais'ree  with  the  Secretary 
of  Detensc  who  has  said  we  will  have 
another  war  and  we  must  be  ready.  We 
need   to  have   that  cadre  of  personnel 
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wlu)  cm  ii.un  new  cnlistinciit.-^  wlu-ii 
they  come  into  the  force  and  when  we 
have  a  moliili/.ation.  We  discussed  that 
issue  very.  v»M"y  thoroughly. 

We  di-scussed  a  lar«e  number  of  weap- 
ons systems  and  how  we  could  possibly 
biinu'  down  the  numbers  cominu  off  the 
line  and  yet  maintain  the  research  an<l 
development  that  is  necessary  to  keep 
this  Nation  ready  should  wc  have  to  ko 
to  war. 

So  we  have  had  a  rational,  intelli^'cnt 
discourse. 

Let  me  just  ko  ov(M'  a  few  of  the 
thing's  that  we  talked  about.  Wc  did 
talk  about  the  fact  that  DOI)  outlays 
are  «oint?  to  be  t^oinjj  down  to  3.6  per- 
cent of  the  k'ross  national  product.  I 
want  to  put.  that  in  histoiical  perspec- 
tive. 

Under  .John  Kennedy,  we  spent  about 
9  percent  of  GNP  on  defense  and  that 
did  include  Social  Security  at  that 
time  when  we  ran  out  the  formula  on 
that.  It  was  9  percent  of  GNP.  and  it 
was  about  -17  pt'rcent  of  the  total  Fed- 
eral budget. 

Under  Ronald  Reagan,  at  the  hiu'h 
point  of  defense  spendins^  it  was  about 
6  percent  of  the  GNP.  and  we  arc  kjoinj: 
down  now  to  about  3.6  percent  of  GNP. 
so  roui^hly  one-third  of  what  the  de- 
fense budk'et  was  under  .IKK  and  about 
half  what  it  was  under  President 
Reatran. 

Now.  historicall.v,  we  have  cut  the 
ilefense  budt,'et  too  severely  jfoint^  out 
of  a  war,  whether  it  was  a  shootinjj  war 
like  World  War  II  in  the  wake  of  which 
we  found  our.>=eiv(>s  in  Korea  with  un- 
pi-epared  troops  and  with  the  lack  of 
e(|uipment.  or  the  hollow  Army  thai  we 
found  ourselves  with  in  the  late  1970s 
after  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  Navy  in 
which  we  had  a  thou.'^and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel chief  pett.v  officers  a  month  «^et- 
tinn  out  of  the  Navy  because  they  did 
not  make  enough  money,  when  we  had 
oui'  yountf  men  and  women  on  tood 
stamps  because  we  had  not  t,Mven  our 
personnel  enouu'h.  when  we  had  that, 
hollow  army  that  was  spoken  of  in  1978 
and  1979.  or  having  won  the  cold  war. 
which  was  not  a  shooting'  war.  but  one 
nevertheless  in  which  we  matched  a 
lar»,'e  military  force  atrainst  a  lai^re  ad- 
versary, that  heinur  the  Warsaw  Pact 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  we  have  histori- 
cally cut  the  defense  too  much. 

The  worst,  disservice  we  can  do.  and  I 
notice  the  trentleman  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Sa.ndkks]  had  a  display  here  that 
showed  American  military  power  at  a 
ver.v  hi^h  level  and  all  our  potential 
adversaries,  Libya,  Cuba.  Iraq,  et 
cetera,  at  a  low  level. 

Let  me  tell  the  gentleman  fiom  Ver- 
inont  |Mr.  Sandkk.s).  I  like  that.  That 
i.s  what  I  like.  Iiecause  that,  means 
when  we  have  a  shootiUM  war  in  a  place 
like  the  Persian  Gulf,  instead  of  taking 
enormous  casualties,  we  have  enough 
personnel  and  we  have  pood  enough 
equipment  that  we  can  K^ct  tne  job  done 
with    a    maximum    number    of   younj,' 


.Americans  coming  home  wuti  all  then 
arms  and  le^;s  intact,  able  to  come 
home  to  this  land  of  opportunity  and 
make  somethintc  of  themselves  in  the 
civilian  woild  without,  havintj  lost  mas- 
sive (casualties  and  left  a  larue  number 
of  their  friends  on  the  battle>,'round. 

Because  we  have  had  strenRth.  wc 
have  maintained  peace,  an  uneasy 
peace  in  the  cold  war.  and  we  have 
broutfht  about  ultimately  the 
ilissollusion  of  the  Soviet  Kmpiie.  That 
has  been  nood.  It  has  not  been  bad,  and 
if  sometimes  we  spent  moie  than  we 
needed,  that  also  has  been  K'ood  be- 
cau.se  it  resulted  when  we  had  to  shoot, 
when  we  had  to  t^o  to  a  shooting  war,  in 
havinjr  a  minimum  of  American  casual- 
ties. 

So  let  me  just  say  to  the  gentleman 
who  is  the  author  of  this  amendment, 
and  a  k'entleman  I  respect,  we  have  had 
a  rational,  intelli^Mmt  di.scour.se  about 
the  shape  of  this  Nation's  military  pos- 
ture. an<i  notwithstandint;  a  number  of 
the  amendments  that  passed  today 
that  I  do  not  auvcc  with,  and  I  know  a 
number  of  members  of  the  committee 
do  not  at^ree  with  that  we  think  makes 
some  mischief  in  the  area  of  nuclear 
testint^  and  other  areas,  I  think  we 
came  up  with  a  pret  ty  )?ood  set  of  num- 
bers. It  is  a  set  of  numbers  that  wa.s  de- 
rived from  the  democi'atic  process  and 
t  his  open  process  we  have  of  hrint,MnK 
oui'  experts  in.  listenint?  to  them,  talk- 
in>^  amont,'  ourselves,  votint^  and  com- 
intr  up  with  a  delense  bill. 

Mr.  DHLLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  Kent  leman  yield? 

.Mr.  HUNTKR.  I  am  happy  lo  yield  to 
the  k^entleman  fiom  California. 

Mr.  DKLLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first. 
I  thank  my  distinjjuished  colleague, 
the    (,'entleman    from    California    (Mr. 

HDNTKKJ. 

I  apolot,Mze  for  t^ettintr  anury.  but  the 
gentleman  well  knows  that  this  uen- 
tleman  has  never  attempted  to  take 
the  floor  of  the  House  to  use  the  occa- 
sion to  enuai^e  in  partisan  politics 
whenever  there  is  an  issue  on  the  floor. 
All  I  was  suj^t^estins  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  if  you 
want  to  debate  me.  fine,  that  is  what 
this  is  all  about,  hut  let  us  ent,'ai,'e  each 
other  at  the  level  of  ideas:  but  when 
you  use  the  Dellums-Waters  bill  to 
make  .some  statement  about  leadership 
or  some  partisan  statement,  that  is  not 
what  this  is  about.  Kn^at^e  me  on  a 
substantive  level. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. He  knows  full  well  that  in  the 
context,  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, that  is  exactly  how  1  have  al- 
ways attempted  to  condu<t,  myself. 

II  is  very  frust.ratiiw  when  you  have 
worked  very  hard  to  put  an  amendment 
down  here  and  it  becomes  ati  occasion 
to  ennau^e  in  other  politics  extraneous 
lo  the  subject  matter  before  the  bod.v. 

I  thank  the  tjentleman  for  letting  me 
make  that  statement . 

Mr.  HUNTKR.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
just  .sa.v  one  think'  in  defense  of  my  col- 
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leajfue.  the  gentleman  from  California 

[Mr.  CUNNINC.HAM]. 

The  K'Ontlewoman  from  California  liul 
talk  about  economic  urowtli  tliat  wc 
are  all  interested  in. 

It  has  been  a  threat  fiustration  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  to  sec  initiatives 
that  we  think  would  create  jobs  and 
economic  growth  turned  down  time  and 
a'„Min  without  a  fail-  heai-in«  before  this 
full  body. 

I  think  there  is  room  for  those  of  us 
who  are  talking'  about  unemployment 
in  America  and  the  use  of  these  dollar.'^ 
that  the  ^'entleman  is  talking  about.  I 
can  understand  the  frustration  of  the 
u'entleman  from  California  [Mr. 
CUNNINCHAM]  with  respect  to  our  in- 
ability to  net  what  we  think  is  a  ^ood 
mowth  packa^'c  up  and  for  a  successful 
packay^e  and  in  front  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  foi-  signature. 

Mr.  DKLLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ac- 
cept that  and  1  ih.mk  the  t^entleman 
for  t^ivinii  me  tin-  opportunity  to  make 
the  statement. 

Mr.  HUNTKR.  .Mi.  Ciiairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  ho  may  consume  to  the 
u'cntleman       from       California       [Mr. 

Cl'NNINGHAM]. 

Ml-.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  respect  to  my  friend,  the  K:en- 
tleman  from  California,  the  reason  I 
made  my  statenmnts  is  that  the  K^entle- 
woman  from  California  [Ms.  Watkhs] 
brouu'ht  up  domestic  inner  cities.  She 
broutfht  up  police.  She  brouMrht  up  the 
rest  of  it. 

If  I  felt  that  another  lO-percent  cut 
would  help  those  areas.  1  would  support 
it.  l)ut  1  believe  in  my  heart  that  if  we 
continue  cuttint,'  defense,  cutting,'  de- 
fense, first,  we  aie  y^ointf  to  be  in  an- 
other conflict  within  20  years  and  we 
are  not.  y^oinMT  to  be  prepared  for  it. 

I  look  at  the  kids  who  are  Oyin^'  the 
machines,  who  are  drivinnr  the  tanks 
now  today,  and  I  see  the  cutbacks.  I  see 
the  puUback  from  Kurope  and  I  see  the 
other  problems  that  we  are  having  in 
t  lie  inner  cities. 

Fot-  example,  when  you  talk  about  in- 
frastructure, Japan  only  has  a  1-per- 
cent capital  R^ains  and  then  they  turn 
that  in  1  year  back  into  infrastructure, 
first  to  create  jobs,  and  second,  to  pro- 
vide for  roads  and  hitrhways  in  the 
inner  cities.  Wc  cannot  tiel  that 
throutrh  here  and  it  is  very  discourat,-^- 
iiiff.  for  the  enterprise  zones  that  .lark 
Ki-mp  wants.  Those  ai'  ihc  kiml^  of 
thing's  that  I  would  suppcji't  tor  the 
inner  cities  and  fi^'ht  for.  and  I  think 
there  is  bipartisan  support  for  those. 
but  if  we  keep  cutting'  defense  and  cut- 
tiniiT  jobs,  that  takes  people  out  of  work 
and  puts  them  into  a  recession  where 
there  is  no  work  and  it  exacerbates  the 
pioltlem. 
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For  this  t^entleman  it  htis  been  very, 
very  frustrating:  to  finrht  for  somethint^ 
that  I  know  is  ripht.  for  somethinf? 
that  is  riMfht.  and  then  you  keep  want- 
intj  to  cut  it  more. 


The  l'rc.--i(ifnt  has  tiuaiantccd  he 
'.viinlii  >  lit  ilclcn.sc  by  30  percent. 

M.^.  WATKHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
(^I'tii  Irrri.iP.  vichl'.' 

.Ml.  crNNINGHA.M.  I  yield  to  the 
t,'entlcu  niii.iti  tniiii  California. 

Ms.  \VA  IKUS.  I  thank  the  Mrentleman 
for  yielding. 

.Mr.  Cliaiinian.  I  would  like  to  clarify 
what  1  s.tnt  earlier  and  to  focus  this 
body  on  the  fact  that.  .yes.  there  are 
problems  in  inner  cities,  but  there  are 
prol)l(>ins  in  .America.  We  have  many 
people,  blue-collar  workers  from  all 
over  this  country,  who  have  lost  their 
jobs.  Jobs  have  been  exported  to  Third 
World  countries  for  cheap  labor.  It  is 
not  simply  the  inner  cities  hurting,  it 
is  all  of  your  communities. 

Many  of  your  communities  are  in 
need  of  additional  police  officers.  It  is 
not  simply  inner  c-ities.  Let  us  be  clear: 
This  k-^entlewoman  from  California 
talked  about  inner  cities,  talked  about 
the  middle  chuss,  talked  about  rural 
America.  They  are  really  hurtint?  in 
rural  America.  I  am  talking  about  an 
invt>stment  in  .\mi  i  u  a. 

Mr.  CUNNINC.HAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
a^ree  witli  !!.<■  l-i  liticwoman  from  Cali- 
forni.i 

The  CHAIH.MAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Synak).  The  Chair  would  like  to  inform 
the  K^entleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HuNTKK]  that  he  has  only  1  minute  re- 
mainint,'.  and  he  will  be  allowed  to 
clo.se  the  debate.  He  ma.v  u.se  that  at 
this  time. 

The  i^enllemaii  from  California  [Mr. 
DKt.i.iMsl  !i,i>  ti  mi  notes  remaining. 

Mr.  HL  N'rKl{  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  to  close  debate  to 
the    gentleman    from    California    [Mr. 

CtlNNlNCHAMi. 

Mr.  CUNMNCiHA.M.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  \  ieMiii-. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  atjree  with  the  fjen- 
tlewoman  from  California  (Ms.  Wa- 
TKK.s]  that  all  of  America  is  hurtint,'.  It 
is  not  just  inner  cities  with  respect  to 
these  thing's  that  wo  are  talkinu'  about. 
But  if  you  look  at  the  massive  jobs 
that  we  are  layint^  off  already,  even 
with  the  30-percent  cut  it  cannot  help 
any  of  the  areas  across  America, 
whether  it  is  rural  America,  inner 
cities,  or  whether  it  is  not.  If  you  put 
people  out  of  work  and  then  we  have  to 
pay  them  unemployment,  and  welfare 
because  they  cannot  ixel  jobs,  then  we 
are  killing  America,  wc  are  killing'  all 
of  .America.  It  Is  frustrating  to  this 
f,'entleman  to  see  tho.se  kinds  of  thint,^s 
happen  without  the  other  thint:rs  that 
w-e  can  do  to  «o  and  help  all  of  Amer- 
ica, like  capital  gains  reduction  and 
some  of  the  other  thin«.s  that  I  meii- 
tioned.  .And  it  is  not  for  political  rea- 
.sons.  I  iiuly  believe  those  items  will 
help  ail  ol  .America. 

My  friend  Irotii  California.  I  want 
him  to  understand  1  really  believe  an- 
other 10  peicent  cut  in  defense  will  not 
only  hurt  us  defensewise  but  it  will 
help  destroy  t  his  counti-y  as  far  as  jobs. 
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Ml  DKI^I.TM.^  Ml  Chairman.  1 
yield  myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  undei-stand  that 
the  military  budget  is  a  budgetary  re- 
sponse to  our  national  .security  needs. 
Our  national  security  needs  are  based 
upon  the  threat  assessments  as  we  per- 
ceive them.  The  military  budget  is  not 
a  jobs  bill,  it  is  a  response  to  legiti- 
mate national  security  needs. 

If  we  perceive  the  threat  to  be  reduc- 
ing, our  national  security  needs  chang- 
ing, then  the  military  budget  should 
rellect  that  change. 

Finally.  I  would  say  the  military 
budget  is  capital  intensive,  not  labor 
intensive.  If  you  want  to  create  jobs, 
spend  a  dollar  in  the  nonmilitary  side 
of  t  he  sector. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoiNj. 

.Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

.Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  California  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  for  their 
leadership  on  this  amendrnent. 

.Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  truth  test 
amendment.  .Many  of  you  here  are 
going  to  support  a  balanced  budget 
constitutional  amendment.  You  talk 
about  it  all  the  time. 

Well,  here  is  your  chance  to  put  your 
mone.y  where  your  mouth  is. 

You  tell  your  constituents  you  want 
to  balance  the  budget,  you  tell  them, 
"Read  my  lips,  no  new  taxes."  That 
means,  my  friends,  you  want  to  cut 
spending.  Well,  where  are  you  going  to 
cut  it  from?  Are  you  going  to  cut  mili- 
tary spending,  or  are  you  going  to 
leave  it  untouched? 

If  you  are  going  to  cut  military 
spending,  this  10  percent  cut  is  a  bare 
minimum,  a  first  installment,  and  I 
hope  every  balanced  budget  fan  in  this 
room  will  realize  that  they  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  vote  for  this  amendment,  if 
they  are  serious  about  their  position 
on  the  balanced  budget  constitutional 
amendment. 

.And  if  the  press  in  this  country  has 
any  intelligence  at  all.  it  will  compile 
a  list  of  Members  who  vote  against  the 
Dellums-Waters  amendment,  and  yet 
vote  for  a  balanced  budget  constitu- 
tional amendment.  And  any  Member 
who  votes  that  way.  I  just  want  to  say 
to  you.  you  are  saying  that  what  you 
are  doing  is  that  you  want  to  cut  the 
budget  by  cutting  domestic  programs 
alone. 

Well,  this  is  a  yeai-  when  voters  are 
demanding  political  honesty.  So  let  me 
put  Members  on  notice  now.  You  had 
better  have  a  list.  If  you  are  unwilling 
to  cut  military  spending  and  you  want 
a  balanced  budget  constitutional 
amendment,  you  had  better  have  a  list 
of  those  people  programs  you  are  pre- 
pared to  cut.  and  how  they  add  up  to 
eliminating  the  budget  deficit.  And  you 
had  better  be  prepared,  my  friends,  to 
share  that  list  with  the  public. 
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The  voters  ai'o  uoinj,'  tf)  ask  you  lo  do 
that.  Wo  will  ask  you  au'ain  and  UK^ain 
and  a^ain. 

The  iiut'stion  is.  Why  are  you  so  de- 
termined lo  protect  the  military-indus- 
trial (complex  while  you  are  willin>:  to 
let  the  heart  of  our  society  die  and 
crumble  around  you?  You  had  hetter 
have  an  answer  because  the  American 
public  is  u'oini,'  to  demand  it. 

Mr.  DKM.MMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  tninult-  to  tii.v  distinguished  col- 
lea»,'U(\  the  u'entleman  from  Ore^'on 
I  Mr.  DkFazio) 

Mr.  DkKA/.K)  I  thank  the  tjentleman 
for  .vieldinu  t  his  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairtiian.  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
discussion    from     the    precedun,'    «:en 
tleman  from  California  about    jobs  re 
lated    to    defense,    l-et     us    look    at    the 
jobs. 

Yes.    if  you   speml   $27   billion   on   the 
military,  you  «et  about  ;J00.()00  lobs.  It 
Is  very  capital  intensive,  as  Mr    Dki. 
i.tiMs  said.  That  is  a  lot  of  jobs.  :MX).0()0 
joba. 

Rut  wait  a  minute.  What  if  we  s|)end 
$27  billion  on  infrastru(-t  uie?  I  iim  on 
the  Committee  on  I'ublic  Works  and 
Transportation.  That  would  produce 
about  7,'j(),00()  jobs;  that  is  more  than 
twice  as  many. 

Mow  about  education'  !MX).0()0  jobs.  If 
you  want  a  jobs  program.  $27  billion 
can  be  a  lot  better  8|x>nt  there  than  on 
turkeys  like  the  M  2  bomber  or  things 
that  will  never  work,  like  star  wars. 

Yes,  that  employs  a  few  .scientists, 
but  there  is  a  whole  heck  of  a  lot  bet- 
ter ways  to  spend  the  money  both  for 
securit.v.  the  future  secuiitv  of  this  Na- 
tion, militarily,  ami  economi<  ally. 

Mr  DKLI-UMS,  Mr.  Chairman,  lor 
the  purpose  of  closin^;  debate.  I  yielil 
the  final  2'v  minutes  to  my  distin- 
jfuished  collea»,'ue.  the  tfentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  KhankI 

Mr.  HAYK.S  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  t^entleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Ma.s.sachu.setts.  1  yield 
to  tht;  m'tiMeman  liom  Illinois. 

Mr.  HAVKS  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
KV\\\  leman  for  yieldin^,^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Del 
lums-Waters  amendment  This  amendment 
takes  a  bold  step  in  letting  the  country  know 
that  we  are  responsible  and  intelligent  enough 
to  respond  to  the  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  the  world  This  amendment  provides  the 
perfect  opportunity  to  shrink  this  outrageous 
and  unnecessary  military  monster  that  has 
grown  uncontrollably  over  the  last  12  years. 
The  Dellums-Waters  amendment  would  make 
a  modest  cut  of  10  percent  from  this  enor 
mous  defense  budget  and  we  should  respond 
in  kind  by  voting  for  its  passage. 

With  the  changes  in  the  world,  we  must  re- 
examine our  priorities  and  that  includes  our 
military  commitments  Despite  enormous 
changes  taking  place  in  the  world,  we  are  still 
planning  to  spend  S274  billion  on  defense  in 
the  upcoming  fiscal  year,  which  is  more  than 
we  spent  during  the  height  of  the  cold  war.  It 
IS  sad  that  this  type  of  spending  is  happening 
when  ttip  Nation  is  facing  urgent,  unmet  do- 


mestic needs  in  areas  such  as  housing,  edu- 
cation, and  health  care  It  is  also  morally  re- 
pulsive when  the  infrastructure  of  our  cities  is 
crumbling  for  lack  of  investment.  In  addition, 
essential  modest  programs  that  provide  for 
emergency  help  to  victims  of  this  economic  re- 
cession are  being  reiected  because  of  budget 
cuts,  something  that  is  happening  in  every 
ma)or  city  in  this  country 

I  know  that  the  so  called  firewalls  are  still  in 
effect  and  a  savings  of  10  percent  cannot  be 
used  for  domestic  spending  However,  we  can 
lake  a  stand  today  and  lei  the  American  public 
know  that  we  are  not  in  favor  of  continuing 
this  military  monster  while  our  cities  are  de- 
caying. If  we  want  to  change  our  priorities 
when  the  firewalls  are  removed,  we  must  start 
now  Cutting  a  modest  10  percent  can  and 
should  be  done  without  compromising  our  mili 
tary  p)osture  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  be  cou 
rageous  and  vole  in  support  of  the  Dellums- 
Waters  amendment 

Ml  KK.\NK  of  Mas.sachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  congratulate  the  ncntle 
pe(iple  from  California  for  an  act  of 
stiitosmanship.  That  is  what  the.y  are 
k'ivinu  the  House  a  chatx'e  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  enormous  re- 
sp«'ct  for  the  <le(lication  and  the  skill 
and  the  courau'e  of  the  people  in  t  he 
militar.y.  And  I  think  it  dl.sserves  them 
to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  the  last 
survivor  of  the  New  Deal  and  that  they 
were  primarily  a  jobs  agency. 

Military  work  is  danK<'rous,  it  is  dif- 
ficult, it  is  not  always  productive.  We 
hope  it.  is  not  productive  Most  of  the 
tiine,  we  want  our  military  to  be  sland- 
ini;  arouiul  reatl.v.  if  nece.ssar.y,  to  put 
I  heir  lives  on  the  litu'.  And  when  we  do 
not  need  the  <le«ree  of  readiness  we 
now  have,  then  the  rational  lhin«  to  d(j 
is  to  I'educe  it. 

Members  have  .saiil.  ■'Well,  but  in  the 
past,  after  World  War  II.  we  reduced 
too  uuicklv."  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Republit-an  801  h  Con^,'ress  which 
controlled  that  period  1917  18  deserves 
such  a  condemnation.  Hut  let  us  pjiss 
over  that. 

Wo  are  also  told.  "Well,  you  have  f,'ot 
too  low  a  p«M-contaKe  of  the  CJNP."  You 
do  not  fij,'hl  wars  with  GNP  |x>rcent- 
anes.  Yes.  we  are  at  3  6  at  some  point  in 
the  future  of  an  onormousl.v  tjreatei- 
GNP.  The  fact  that  we  have  increased 
the  GNP  k'eometrically  makes  that  a 
fairly  irrelevant  <'omparison. 

What  we  are  saying  is  thai  we  ajjree 
that  America  shall  l)e,  will  be,  I  believe 
should  be,  by  far  the  sti-on>,'est  Nation 
m  the  world.  That  is  not  even  remotely 
in  (luestion.  The  issue  then  is;  Well,  is 
it  inefficient?  And  I  am  surprised,  I 
moan  this  riuito  literally  unlike  some 
of  the  things  .you  sometimes  say  in  de- 
bate that  some  of  m.v  friends  on  the 
othei-  side  have  so  little  confidence  in 
the  American  pi'ivate  sector. 

For  10  yi'ars  they  have  been  telling 
us  that  Government  spending  detracts 
from  our  economic  vitality,  that  t,ho 
more  the  Government  spends  the  less 
well  we  would  do.  The  more  the  deficit, 
the  more  you  were  takinjr  capital  out 


of  the  private  sector  into  the  public, 
the  more  you  won-  displacing'  resources 
the  worse  off  you  were. 

Hut  it  turns  out  that  did  not  apply  to 
(ielense.  .Somehow,  matrically.  defense 
six^ndinj,'  was  different.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  the  u'entleman  from  Orei^on  has 
.said,  if  .you  are  lookint^  purely  for  jobs, 
defense  is  not  the  most  efficient  way 
by  fai'  to  do  it.  In  the  first  place,  by  far 
the  larjjost  share  that  we  spend  over- 
seas comes  out  of  the  militar.v  buduet. 
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.Ml'.  Chairman,  it  is  also  the  case, 
when  we  put  our  best  talent,  as  wo 
have,  into  making  weapons,  the.y  are 
not  for  sale.  The  best  rational  way  to 
rispond  to  our  economic  problems  is  to 
support  the  (jreat  leadership  that  we 
.ire  lioinjc  offered  by  our  friends  from 
California  and  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota  Mr.  Chair 
man,  I  am  voting  against  the  Dellums  amend- 
ment for  a  10-percent  cut  in  this  liscal  year  in 
the  defense  budget 

My  objection  is  not  to  the  level  of  the  pro- 
posed cut  but  rather  I  object  to  the  method 

I  am  prepared  to  vote  for  cuts  of  10  percent 
or  greater  in  the  defense  budget.  The  cold  war 
IS  over  and  clearly  we  can  reduce,  by  a  sub- 
stantial amount,  the  level  of  defense  spending 
This  defense  bill  reduces  spending  by  SI 7  bil- 
lion We  can  do  more  than  that. 

But  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  structure 
defense  cuts  in  a  multiyear  period  in  order  to 
phase  down  the  level  of  troops  and  phase  out 
weapons  programs  We  need  to  prepare  to 
deal  with  the  economic  consequences  of  base 
closures  and  large  reductions  in  troop  levels 

In  addition.  I  believe  we  should  reduce,  by 
a  significant  amount,  the  money  spent  on  SDI. 
and  the  money  spent  on  B-2  bombers 

Finally.  I  believe  the  cuts  should  be  targeted 
to  the  significant  spending  in  our  defense 
budget  to  defend  Japan,  Western  Europe  and 
our  other  allies.  The  US.  taxpayers  should  not 
be  asked  to  continue  to  pay  the  defense  costs 
of  the  free  world 

So  I  do  and  will  support  major  cuts,  but  I 
want  them  to  be  done  the  right  way 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  voting 
against  the  Dellums  amendment  to  cut  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill  by  10  percent.  While 
these  cuts  were  unspecified.  I  do  intend  to 
support  additional  specific  cuts  in  the  B-2 
bomber  program  and  the  star  wars  program 
In  addition.  I  have  proposed  legislation  to  can 
eel  the  D-5  missile.  Clearly,  deeper  cuts  in  the 
Pentagon  budget  will  be  necessary  if  we  are 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  balanced  budg 
et  amendment. 

I  did  not  support  the  Dellums  motion  be 
cause  of  my  concern  that  a  10  percent  cut  in 
addition  to  the  SI 7  billion  we  have  already  cut 
below  last  year's  level  which  is  probably  more 
than  we  can  prudently  accommodate  in  a  sin 
gle  year.  However,  more  cuts  will  be  nee 
essary.  Dramatic  changes  in  the  world  and 
budget  realities  here  at  home  demand  that  we 
phase  in  deeper  cuts  over  time. 

The  CHAIR.MAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Synaki.  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  K'entleman  tVom 
Ciilifornia  |Mr.  Dki.IAIM.s). 
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The    question    was    taken;    and     the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announc  oil  that 
thi'  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 
KKCOHDKI)  vrrPK 
.\li.    HUNTKR.    Mr.    Chairman.    I    de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
.■\  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were    ayes  90,  noes  283, 
not  votinK  61,  as  follows; 
(Roll  No.  1671 
AYKS    90 
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AIk  Tiromlilo 

Anilnws  i.MKi 

Applt-tiitp 

Alklns 

AuCiilll 

l<tii'kw>>ll 

lliinicir 

Hnxfr 

lii  mi- 

llrv^nl 

CUv 

Collins  iMIl 

Coiiy«'iK 

C.ndl.) 

Coytn- 

DvFazIo 

Di'llumh 

Dixon 

liiiiliin 

i:.iit,v 

K.  k.irl 

I'lilwaiHl.s  iCAi 

Kvans 

Klaki- 

KoKlli-lU 

Koiil  (MI) 

Foul  iTNt 

Ki.uik  (MAI 

Hiiypa  (llw 


Ali-xamli-r 

All.ir.| 

All.n 

Anilivw.s(N.I) 

Anilrrws(TXl 

An  hi-r 

Armey 

.\spln 

Ituchus 

lUk.r 

ItiilinKri 

ItiiiKiril 

li.iii.-lt 

Ikiiton 

ll,it<'ni:in 

lli-nni-tl 

llrnll.-y 

ll-'Vlll 

llllliakiM 

lilll.-y 

Itoihli-rt 

lloihni-i- 

lloi^ikl 

Hourhi-r 

llnw.slei' 

lliook.s 

Miowilcr 

llidwn 

liiinniim 

Mill  Ion 

C.ili.tti.in 

(.'.imp 

C.implii-il  iCOi 

Caiilin 

Vnvpi-v 

Chaiiilli-r 

Cliapnian 

Cl.mi-nl 

Colli." 

Colrm.m  iMOi 

Coli-man  ('I'X  i 

C<iinlii'Sl 

Conilll 

Cooper 

Costello 


H.nry 

.Jacobs 

.lefferson 

JonU 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kililee 

KopeUskl 

KoHlntayei- 

Leiich 

Lewis  (OAi 
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Aekerman  G.ijdu>  Morella 

Annunzio  Gephardt  Morrison 

Anthony  GiblMins  Murphy 

Helleii.son  Green  Nichols 

Hllbr.ay  Hatcher  Oak.ar 

Hroomfield  Hefner  Olin 

UusUimanle  llerger  Owi>ns(NYi 

Hyron  Hcilel  I'alU;rson 

Campbi-11  (CA)  Hoi  ton  IVlo.sl 

Can-  Hubb.ird  I 'oiler 

dinger  Iieland  I'uis<-ll 

Collins  (11.)  .Jones  (GA)  Ho.- 

DannemeyiH-  Koller  Scheuer 

Davis  Laughlin  Thom.is  (C.Ai 

do  la  Garza  Lehman  iCA)  Tiu.xler 

Ding.dl  l.i-hman(KLi  L'nsoeld 

Dwyir  Levine(CA)  Vander  .lagt 

Dymally  Mlch.'l  Whitlen 

l-Mw.inls(OK)  Millir(CAl  Wolpi- 
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Fields  iMoian 

D  2102 

The  Clei-k  ann<)un<'ed  the  followinj^ 
pairs; 

( )ii  t  his  vote; 

Ml.  Owen.-i  of  New  Yoik  loi-.  with  Mr.  An 
imiizio  amiin.st. 

Mr.  Wolpe  foi'.  with  Mr.  Billnay  aRainst. 

Mis.  Collins  of  Illinois  for.  with  Mr. 
Hust^iinante  anain.st. 

Mr.     Dymally     for.     with 
a>;;iiiist 

.Ml.    .\1().■\KI.1•'.^•   .ui'i    M 
chantjcd  I  heir  vote  troni  ' 

Mr.  VKNTt)  and  Mr.  FORI)  of  Ten- 
nessee chani^cd  their  vote  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

.So  I  ill'  .imciidint'nt  was  rejected. 

The  result  ol  t  lie  vote  was  announciul 
as  above  I'ecorded. 


Ml.     Ant.hoD.v 

i)()NNi:i,i.")' 

ayt'"  L(j  "no." 


M:  .\.si'IN  -M:  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

We  are  very  close  to  finishing;  the 
work  on  the  DOD  bill  for  toni^'ht.  We 
have  a  couple  more  cat-and-doR  amend- 
ments that  wi  would  like  to  take  up 
tonit,'ht  and  then  roll  the  vote  toward 
the  end  tonight,  if  we  could  do  that.  If 
we  have  the  cooperation  of  the  Mem- 
bers, we  could  Ret  throuprh  this.  I 
think,  in  a  ver.y  short  amount  of  time. 

I'ARl.lAMKNTAKV   INCiLilKIKS 

Mr.  ARMEY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a 
parliament aiy  imiuiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (.Mr. 
Cox  of  Illinois..  'I'he  trentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  AR.MKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a 
unanimou.s  t^onsent  request  in  order? 

The  CHAimiAN  pro  tempore.  The 
i,u>ntlemiin  n-.a  make  certain  unani- 
mous consent  requests  .yes. 

Mr.  ARMKY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an.y  other 
votes  that  are  ordered  tonight  be  held 
over  and  voted  on  as  the  first  order  of 
business  tnmnrrnw  morning'. 

The  CHAIRMAN  \wo  tempore.  That  is 
not  a  proper  request  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  It  is  in  violation  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  ARMKY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rules  be 
waive! 

Mr.  .■\.'--i'iN  .Mi  Chairman,  reservintr 
the  rlRht  to  object,  we  do  not  know 
whether  we  are  i^oint,'  to  have  any  more 
votes  on  the  defense  bill.  Wh.y  do  we 
not  wait? 

We  wore  iioinK  to  roll  them  until  the 
finish  of  all  the  debate,  .^ccordinj?  to 
the  majorit.v  leader,  we  would  like  to 
do  the  issue  of  the  subpoena  tonight. 
We  are  trying  to  accommodate  the 
Members  by  finishing  the  bill  that  we 
aie  dealing  with  before  us  b.y  3  o'clock 
tomorrow.  That  is  the  thioR-  that  we 
would  really  most  like  to  do.  is  to  ac- 
complish getting  this  bill  done  by  3 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

If  we  have  the  cooperation  of  the 
Members,  1  think  we  can  get  to  a  posi- 
tion where  we  can  clearl.v  finish  b,v  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  ARMi;V  .Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AKPIN  !  vield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Toxa^ 

Mr.  ARMKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  to  say  then, 
that  he  has  some  additional  amend- 
ments that  he  would  hold  the  votes  on. 
and  then  after  the  Committee  rose,  we 
would  conduct  some  other  business  .vet 
still  tonight? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  .Ml.  Chairman,  the  ma- 
jority leader  announced  earlier  tonight 
that  there  was  going  to  be  this  other 
matter  brought  before  the  body  after 
we  finish  the  work  on  the  DOI)  bill. 

Mr.  ARMP:Y.  Mr.  Chaiirnan.  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  .yield.  1 
thank  the  gentleman  for  that  expla- 
natiiii 

Mr.  \\A1,K!:P>,  -Mt.  Chairman.  1  have 
a  p.u  1  iaiiii-nt  ai  \'  inquiry. 
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The  (HA  IK  MAN  pro  tomporo.  Th« 
gentlcriKUi  will  ulale  it. 

Mr.  WALKKR.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  rule  for  this  l)ili,  did  we  need  unan- 
imous ((nisent  to  roll  the  votes? 

The  CtlAllJMAN  pro  tempore.  No. 

Mr.  VVALKKR.  The  Chairman  has  the 
power  to  roll  the  voles? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
tjentleman  is  tMjrrect,  under  the  rule. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  amend- 
ment No.  17,  printed  in  part  I  of  House 
Repoit  102  545. 

AMKNnMKNT  OKI'HIIKII  HV  .MH.  DWKNS  OK  VVXH 

Mr.  OWKNS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendtnent. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  annindment. 

The  te.xt  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ameiulment  olliMfd  l>v  Mr.  OWKNS  of  Utah 
PaKe  22.  alter  line  6.  lii.sei  L  the  followiriK  now 
spi-r  Ions' 

■>H         in;      HiroKl      (IN      IIUMINMIiiS     111      C-IT 
ri(IM.K\M      \Mi     Hl^lMil      111      C-SB 

I'Koin  <■  iio.N. 
Not  later  than  .-iix  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enailnient  (jI  thi.s  Ai  t,  the  Secretary  of 
Del'en.se  shall  .sulmilt  to  the  ooiKjres.sional  cle 
fense  coinmUtees  a  report  on  the  costs  aii<l 
tjenelits  ot  tertninattnK  the  C  17  proktiiuii  anil 
restartlnif   the   proiluction   line  of  the  C  bU 
aircralt  to  meet  the  nUssJoii  need  loi   which 
the    C  17    aircraft     l.s    intended.    The    report 
shrill    include    infoiniatlon    reilectint,'    cost 
overruns  ami  .schedule  delays  In  the  C  17  pro 
uram  to  the  date  of  the  lepoit,  antlcipiited 
operational  costs  for  the  C  17  aircralt,  and 
performance  evaluations  of  that  aircraft. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  a  Member  who  iMses  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment'' 

Mr.  HANSKN.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  am 
fipposed  to  the  amendment.. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pr(j  tempore.  I'utsu 
ant  to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Owkns)  will  be  rei-o^'nized  for 
10  minutes,  and  the  irentleman  from 
Utah  I  Mr.  Han.skn)  will  he  recounized 
for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  |Mr.  OwKN.sj  will  he  reeo},'- 
nized  for  10  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  [Mr.  Hansknj  will  he 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  jrentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Owkns). 

Mr.  OWKNS  of  Utah.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  my.self  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset,  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Servi<:e.s  Coiiimittce  for  slash- 
inn  C  17  in  this  year's  hill,  as  well  as  in 
the  already  enacted  fisial  year  I9{)2 
measure-. 

My  amendment  is  intended  to  expand 
on  the  committee  laiiKuawe.  It  should 
be  noncontroversial!  It  merely  man- 
dates a  report  from  thi'  Secretary  of 
Uel'ense  on  the  costs  and  henefits  of. 
first  terminatintr  the  C  17  Pio>,'ram, 
and  second,  restart  inv;  the  C  5  line  to 
meet  the  mission  for  which  the  C  17  is 
intended.  The  amendment  retiuires  the 
report  to  includt!  information,  much  of 
which  has  been  publiciiied  rt;cently.  on 
the     cost     overruns     anri     sehedulini; 
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(lola.ys  in  the  C  17  I'roMrram,  as  well  as 
anticipated  operational  costs  and  per- 
formance evaluations  of  the  C  17,  and 
contrast  that  with  the  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  huildinfr  more  C  5B's. 

In  the  fiscal  year  19!)3  bill,  the  com- 
mittee has  mandatetl  that  Secretar,v 
Chene.v  convene  a  special  defense  ac- 
((Uisition  hoard  to  review  the  perform- 
ance retiuirements  and  affordability  of 
the  C  17  I'rot^ram.  I-ast  .year,  the  com- 
mittee adopted  a  provision  ret|uinnt^ 
DOl)  to  report  on  the  ptuformance  of 
the  C  17.  My  amendment  would  expand 
on  these  pi'ovisions  by  sp<>cificall.v  re- 
t|uirin>;  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
study  the  costs  and  benefits  of  termi- 
natint,'  the  C  17  and  reslartinir  the  C  5 
line. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  is 
no  reptjrt  that  calls  tor  the  comparison 
my  am<^ndment  specificall.v  mandates. 
WhiU'  the  GAO  l.ssued  such  a  compari 
son  between  the  C  17  and  C  5  in  the 
earl.y  1980's.  there  is  a  wealth  of  nt!w  in- 
formation that  will  demonstrate  the 
costly  foll.v  of  continuing'  the  C  17.  In 
lin'ht  of  the  total  mismanagement,  di- 
minished iXMformance  and  hu^'e  in- 
creas<\s  in  the  cost  of  the  C  17  Pro- 
Kiam,  I  don't  think  it  is  too  iTiuch  to 
ask  the  Pentagon  to  lun  the  numbers 
and  t:ive  us  an  objective  evaluation  and 
a  new  p«M\spective  of  the  C  5H's  per 
formance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  \l»  inception, 
the  C  17  has  been  a  failure,  it  is  yeais 
behind  schedule  and.  accordint,'  to  the 
recent  air  force  testimon.y  Sl.U  billion 
over  the  fixed-price  development  con- 
trait. 

Initially,  the  total  pro^jram  cost  for 
the  development  and  prcjciirement  of 
210  planes  was  $32  billion.  In  IStfK),  Sec- 
retary Cheney  reduced  the  plane  buy  to 
120  aircraft.  Today,  according  to  the 
Pentai,'on"8  own  cost  estimates,  the 
total  program  cost  is  nearly  $10  billion, 
and  that  is  for  90  fewer  planes.  The  cur- 
rent projected  cost  of  the  C  17  is  $;}3;i 
million  pei-  plane. 

When  I  offered  the  amendment  to  kill 
the  C  17  in  1987.  the  cost  of  the  pifi- 
1,'ram  was  projected  to  be  $185  million 
per  plane.  whi<h  was  twice  the  then 
current  price  of  $.95  million  for  the  C 
5H.  which  carried  nearly  twice  as  much 
caru'o. 

A  rei'ent  GAO  study  faults  its  manu- 
lactiirtM'  for  failini,'  to  implement  i-ec- 
ommeiided  cost  and  schedule  perform- 
ance improvements.  The  G.AO  also  re- 
ports that  the  C  17  schedule  will  slip 
another  21  months. 

In  recent  months,  our  colleatjue  from 
Michijran.  Mr.  Conykhs.  the  chairman 
of  the  GovcMnmenI  Op«Mations  Commit- 
tee, conduiMed  a  series  of  hearings  on 
the  C  17.  The  committee  received  a 
stud.y  from  the  GAO,  in  which  thi>  G.'\0 
described  about  (|uality  control  defi- 
ciencies and  other  production  irn-tc- 
ularities.  The  GAO  reported  that  fuel 
leaks,  structural  problems  with  the 
win^s.   flap  failure  and  ci-ackinu.  seri- 


ous software  problems,  and  nose  »fear 
retraction  s.ystem  difficulties  continue 
to  plaque  the  C  17. 

In  fact,  cracks  developed  on  some  of 
the  jefs  parts  after  just  a  few  minutes 
of  testinu.  And  other  parts  used  in  C  17 
tests  buckled,  collapsed,  or  inelte<l  dur- 
ing heat  tests. 

Yet  the  Pentagon  continues  to  insist 
that  the  C  17  is  the  answer  to  Ameri- 
cas airlift  needs.  But  beyond  defendiUMT 
a  plane  that  is  so  clearl.y  deficient,  so 
catejjorically  ami  undeniably  a  failure, 
the  Pentagon  has  actually  t^iven  the  C 
17  special  treatment  by  piotectinjj  it 
from  the  slandarii  live  fire  testinn. 

In  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  Air 
Force's  overprotective  treatment,  of 
the  C  17,  in  March  19!>1  the  Air  Force 
found  75  C  17  defects.  includin«  certain 
ran^'e  and  pa.yload  siwci filiations  that 
were  not  met.  Just  5  days  later,  the  Air 
Force  aiijreed  t,o  reduce  the  C  17's  per- 
formance specifications,  and  6  weeks 
later  the  militar.y  airlift,  commander 
testified  that  the  C  17  six'cification  re- 
ductions were  not  due  to  the  c.ontfac- 
tors  inability  to  meet  the  original 
specifications.  The  alleged  performance 
attributes  of  the  C  17.  which  con- 
stituted  the  Pentagons  chief  justifica- 
tion for  the  C  17  to  betfin  with,  will  not 
be  met. 

I  am  not  foolish  enou>,'h  to  think  that 
the  Pentatfon  will  write  a  report  call- 
iiik'  for  the  teiniination  of  the  C  17  and 
the  restart  of  the  C  5.  Hut  1  think  it  is 
imiwrtant  to  lay  the  cards  on  the  table 
and  challenk'e  the  Air  Force  to  justify 
t  he  C   17  to  the  American  people. 

There  are  alternatives  to  the  C  17. 
First,  we  can  undertake  an  expanded 
service  life  extension  proi^ram  for  the 
C  Ill's  alread.v  in  service.  This  will 
help  overcome  the  existini?  airlift 
shortfall. 

.Second,  we  can  cancel  the  C  17  an<l, 
for  less  money,  restart  the  C  5.  In  the 
l!»80's,  the  C  5  Program  was  restarted 
with  great  success.  The  stupidit.v  of  the 
Pi'ntagon's  dei'ision  to  proceeil  with 
the  C  17  and  to  terminate  the  C  5.  is 
that  after  having  spent  25  years  devel- 
oping a  good  aircraft,  which  in  its  in- 
fancy had  every  conceivable  devel- 
opmental problem,  there  finally  came 
into  being  a  competont.  efficient, 
workhorse  airlift  plane.  Of  course, 
after  ironing  out  all  of  its  problems, 
the  Air  For<;<>  immediately  began  pio- 
viiling  for  the  C  5s  replacement. 

That  is,  of  course,  the  IVntagon's 
psycholog.v.  If  something  works,  .you 
either  fix  it.  or  g<U  something  that 
doesn't;  hence,  the  introduction  of  the 
C  17. 

The  C  5B  can  carr.v  almost  twice  as 
heavy  a  load  for  farther  distances  than 
thi-  C  17.  In  addition,  it  is  capable  of 
landing  on  the  .same  short  runwa.vs  the 
C  17  can  land  on,  and  since  it  would  re- 
quire fewer  flights  than  the  C  17  to 
carry  the  same  load,  the  C  5B's  larger 
crew  virtually  pays  for  it.self. 

As  I  mentioned,  in  1987,  the  C  5B  cost 
$!)5  million  a  copy.  Toda.y,  the  C  5  can 


be  restarted,  and  upgraded  C  5's  pro- 
duced for  $1.50  million  per  plane,  less 
than  half  of  the  price  of  the  C  17.  I  be- 
lieve that  restarting  the  C  5  line  and 
terminating  the  C  17  is  the  most  cost- 
effective  route.  We  will  get  more  plane 
for  less  money. 

The  C  17,  with  its  contracts  strategi- 
cally distributed  in  over  100  Congres- 
sional districts  in  28  States  is  a  prime 
example  of  a  pork-barrel  project.  At 
least  a  dozen  Members  told  me  that 
they  could  not  support  my  amendment 
in  1987  because,  as  they  .-.iii.  "it's 
being  built  in  my  State."  .My  response 
to  them  was  "of  course,  it's  being  l)uilt 
!    .  ■..  ry  State." 

.My  Slate  has  little  if  any  stake  in  ei- 
ther the  C  17.  the  C  5  or  any  alter- 
native. However,  as  originally  planned. 
the  C  17  was  to  be  partially  built  in  my 
district,  and  when  I  first  offered  the 
amendment  to  kill  the  C  17  m  l!m7.  I 
was  roundly  criticized  in  Utah  for  op- 
posing it. 

It  is  as  simple  as  this:  We  should  be 
outraged  as  taxpayers  and  as  Members 
of  Congress,  that  the  C  17,  was  author- 
ized and  is  still  very  much  alive,  per- 
haps, as  some  say.  the  C  17  is  unassail- 

Ml  Chairman,  it  boggles  the  mind 
that  this  administration,  facing  enor- 
mous budget  deficits  and  an  increas- 
ingly angry  public,  would  continue  a 
program  that  is  so  obviously  flawed 
and  so  flagrantly  ripping  off  the  tax- 
payers. 

Over  and  over  we  have  insisted  on 
giving  our  fighting  men  and  women  the 
very  best.  The  C  17  is  not  only  far  from 
the  very  best,  it  is  classic  example  of 
the  ver.v  worst.  It  is  unreliable,  unsafe, 
and  unaffordable.  and  it  is  yet  to  Oy 
even  a  single  mission. 

With  all  we  know  about  the  C  17  we 
should  be  calling  for  the  immediate 
termination  of  this  shamefully  con- 
ducted program. 

IKiom  the  Wall  Street  .Journal,  .June  1.  19921 
Rknkwkii  Dkkkssk  of  run  KMHA'l'II.KI)  C  17  I.s 

.'^i.A'i'KiioN  Caitioi.  Him.  dy  McDonnki.i. 
(By  .Jeff  Cole  I 

MiDonnell  Douh:I.is  Corp.  plans  this  week 
to  take  a  reiuvigorated  defense  of  its  embat- 
tled C-17  Air-+'orce  transport  to  Washington. 
where  the  company  will  warn  that  any  fur- 
ther Kovernment  stretching  of  production 
would  add  at  least  another  $1.6  billion  to 
costs. 

David  Swain,  the  e.xecutive  vice  president 
over.seeing  militaiy  transport  programs  for 
the  St.  Louis-basod  aerospace  company, 
wouldn't  »{ive  details  of  plans  for  presenting 
the  comixiny  position.  Hut  he  said  he  wouhl 
meet  lieginning  tomorrow  with  "anyone  who 
will  listen"  in  Conwress,  and  in  other  forums 
to  make  the  case  that  widespread  criticism 
has  exangerated  the  C  17  piogiam's  difficul- 
ties and  that  another  big  funding  cut  will 
drive  up  costs  needlessly. 

"I  am  concerned  that  if  stretchouts  con 
tinue.  the  program  presents  a  dtsadvantawe 
to  taxpayei's."  Mr.  .Swain  said  in  an  inter- 
view, tie  added  that  he  believes  continued 
unjustified  criticism  and  cutbacks  could 
slowly  kill  or  cut  short  the  $35.8  billion  pro- 


mam,  which  calls  foi  a  total  of  120  transport 
planes.  "I  am  worried  about  that  spiraling 
effect,"  he  said. 

HKAVY  CIIITICISM  CITED 

The  profiiam.  designed  to  simplify  the 
shuttling  of  troops  and  equipment  to  battle 
zones,  has  come  undei-  heavy  fire  fiom  con- 
gressional critics  in  light  of  development 
problems  and  a  Pentagon  investigation  into 
aliened  funding  improprieties.  The  latter 
(barges  focus  on  whether  McDonnell  Douglas 
was  improperl.v  advanced  more  than  $200  mil- 
lion in  progress  payments  in  late  1990  to  ease 
the  company's  financial  straits.  McDonnell 
Douglas  maintains  that  there  wasn't  impro- 
priety. 

Overruns  have  pushed  the  cost  of  develop- 
ment, through  the  first  six  transports,  to 
J7.;}9  billion.  Some  Air  Force  estimates  sug- 
gest the  cost  could  rise  further.  The  com- 
pany, which  has  to  cover  any  added  cost  be- 
yond the  original  fixed-priced  ceiling  of  J6.6 
billion,  has  said  costs  won't  rise.  Mr.  Swain 
de.scribed  costs  as  II  "risht  on  target  '  for  a 
.second  production  lot  of  foui-  aircraft  for  $1.1 
liillion,  with  a  profit  margin  of  8  percent  to 
10  percent  of  sales  expected  for  these  and  all 
leinaining  planes. 

Nonetheless,  company  hopes  of  proceeding 
to  full-rate  annual  production  of  18  aircraft 
are  facing  growing  resistance  from  critics, 
some  of  whom  want  to  scuttle  the  C  17  pro- 
gram. A  seeming  reluctanc  e  by  the  Air  Force 
to  firmly  define  the  program  in  public  also 
has  raised  doubts  about  Its  support. 
IMiODUCTlON  KKKICIKNCY  I.O.ST 

McDonnell  Douglas  says  a  funding  slow- 
down last  year  added  six  months  to  the  de- 
livery timetable  for  the  first  50  aircraft,  and 
tacked  on  $1.1  billion  in  cost.s  for  the  larger 
program  due  to  lost  production  efficiency.  A 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  fi.scal  1993 
budget  proposal  would  add  seven  more 
months  to  the  .schedule  with  an  extra  cost 
that  Mr.  Swain  said  would  lanne  between 
$1.6  billion  and  $1.8  billion.  Other  Hou.se  and 
.Senate  committees  will  debate  funding  this 
month. 

McDonnell  Douglas  officials  allow  that 
corpoiate  reorganizations  run  up  expenses 
early  in  development  of  the  technologically 
complex  transport,  partly  by  dislocating 
large  numbers  of  workers.  However,  Mr. 
Swain  and  other  managers  also  point  to  cost 
problems  caused  by  yeais  of  funding  delays 
in  the  1980s,  and  more  than  $1.7  billion  in 
funding  shortages  during  the  past  three 
yeais. 

Critics  have  singled  out  various  missteps 
in  development,  including  problems  with  liv- 
eting.  fuel  leaks  (lost  50  days  flight  tests  due 
to  leaks,  not  a  minor  problem),  software  (no 
software  lor  shortfield  assault  landings),  and 
deficient  parts.  But  Mr.  Swain  said  that, 
compare*!  with  other  air-transport  programs, 
the  C  17  is  neither  terribly  troubled  nor  a 
stellar  performer.  Rather,  he  said,  it  is 
"about  middle-of-the-road  in  teims  of  piol)- 
lems."  He  added  that  software  problems  with 
44  onboard  computers  have  tjeen  overstated, 
and  that  riveting  work  never  was  sub- 
standard. 

Some  deficient  materials  were  replaced 
early  in  testing.  Mr.  Swain  said,  while  a  low 
resistance  to  engine  heat  that  was  discov- 
ered in  some  wing  parts  is  being  corrected 
with  improved  materials.  He  said  that  im- 
proper trimming  by  sul>contractor  Grumman 
Corp.  led  to  inspections  that  found  three  po- 
tentially troublesome  cuts  on  each  of  two 
production  C  17s.  The  added  $20  million  in 
costs,  including  those  for  test  dela.vs.  will  be 
borne  b.v  Grumman,  of  Bethpage,  N.Y.,  Mr. 
Swain  said. 
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"Fuel  leaks  probably  have  l>een  the  most 
aggravating  problem,  "  he  said,  noting  that 
three  leaks  were  found  on  "T  1.  "  the  initial 
test  aircraft,  at  an  engine  pylon  and  along 
other  edges  of  fuel  tanks  in  the  wings. 
Changes  in  training,  inspection  and  produc- 
tion have  led  to  "substantial  improvement" 
in  dealing  with  tho.se  problems,  and  have 
tacked  on  less  than  $5  million  in  overall 
costs.  Ml .  Swain  added. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  13,  1992] 

Lawmakkus  Cam.  for  Dkki>  Cuts  in  C  17 

Pkogua.m 

(By  Andy  Pasztor) 

WASHlNCroN.  Angered  by  major  new  pro- 
duction problems  on  McDonnell  Douglas 
Corp.'s  C-17  cai-go  jet.  leaders  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  decided  to  slash 
funding  for  the  plane  and  block  it  from  going 
into  full  rate  production. 

The  proposed  30  percent  cut  in  C-17  funding 
to  $1.9  billion  for  next  year-  combined  with 
a  number  of  private  complaint.s  and  public 
allegations  about  substandard  parts  and 
shoddy  assembly  practices-  shows  that  the 
once-sacrosanct  program  is  in  jeopardy  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

With  the  C  17  already  more  than  a  year  be- 
hind schedule,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollai-s 
over  budget  and  bedeviled  by  everything 
from  leaking  fuel  tjinks  to  inadequate  land- 
ing gear  and  flaps,  yesterday's  closed-door 
debate  on  the  jet  indicates  that  lawmakers 
are  lookint;  to  slow  down  and  restructure  the 
$35  billion-plus  program  greatly.  The  full 
committee  is  expected  to  ko  alonK  with  the 
leaders'  recommendations.  Criticism  of  the 
C  17  has  been  more  muted  in  the  Senate,  but 
lawmakers  there  too  have  complained  that 
the  Air  Force  hasn't  Ijeen  forthcoming  aljout 
the  extent  of  the  planes  problems. 

For  McDonnell  Doughvs,  which  has  been 
betting  on  the  C  17  as  a  mainstay  of  its  mili- 
tary business,  the  worst  news  is  likely  to 
come  today.  Congressional  investigators  will 
testify  that  certain  parts  used  in  the  C-17's 
wings  buckled  and  melted  during  heat  tests 
over  the  past  two  years. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  also  is  slat- 
ed to  tell  a  Hou.se  Government  Operations 
subcommittee  that  cracks  developed  in  .some 
of  the  jet's  parts  after  barely  a  few  minutes 
01'  an  hour  of  vibration  testing.  A  draft  GAO 
report  a.s.serts  that  even  after  repairs,  the 
metal  pieces  showed  internal  cracking  after 
being  tested  for  le.ss  than  10  percent  of  their 
required  service  life. 

In  St.  Louis,  a  McDonnell  Douglas  spokes- 
man said  the  decision  to  block  full -rate  pro- 
duction wasn't  "good  news  at  all.  "  The  com- 
pany said  the  propo.sed  cuts  could  prompt 
layoffs  at  many  of  the  350  companies  that 
help  produce  the  airciaft. 

As  lawmakers  wrestled  with  the  issue. 
Pentagon  spokesman  Pete  Williams  dis- 
closed that  "workmanship  flaws"  could 
make  some  of  the  cargo  planes  flight-con- 
trol surfaces  fall  or  come  apart  in  flight.  The 
plastic  composite  parts,  manufactured  by 
Gnimman  Corp.,  are  critical  to  steering  the 
plane.  Mi-.  Williams  .said  the  suspect  paits  on 
the  first  C-17  undergoing  flight  tests  will  be 
inspected  after  every  20  hours  in  the  air.  and 
that  night  restrictions  have  been  imposed  to 
reduce  stress  on  the  composite  material. 
Noting  that  the  contractors  are  responsible 
for  all  repair  costs,  he  said  "it's  too  soon  to 
tell"  what  "impact  this  will  have  on  the  de- 
livery and  the  flight  test  schedule." 

Hou.se  Armed  Services  Committee  leaders 
were  aware  of  this  problem,  along  with  other 
problems  the  GAO  hasn't  yet  made  public. 

In  a  statement.  Grumman  and  McDonnell 
Douglas  acknowledged  that  a  faulty  produc- 
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lion  procedure  may  have  damaKed  soitiu 
composite  materials,  but  insisted  that  no  ac- 
tual flaws  have  been  discovered  McDonnell 
DouKlas  also  said  that  the  crackinR  and 
overheating  of  the  flaps  were  discovered  in 
normal  testing  and  have  been  repaired 

Besides  the  production  problems.  GAO  in- 
vestiKators  and  hishrankinif  Defense  De- 
partment officials  are  expected  to  testify 
that  two  years  Ago.  when  McDonnell  Douglas 
was  facinK  a  cash  crunch.  Chairman  John 
McDonnell  personally  sought  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  unusual  payments  on 
the  C  17  and  other  pro>rrams  The  Pentagon's 
senior  representative  at  the  company  plant 
in  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  where  the  C-17  is  as- 
sembled, is  expected  to  testify  that  Air 
Force  brass  decided  on  and  then  carried  out 
a  plan  to  help  the  company. 

After  months  of  investigation,  members  of 
the  Government  Operations  subcommittee 
will  have  a  chance  to  publicly  grill  John 
Welch,  the  head  of  Air  Force  acquisition, 
about  what  other  Pentagon  officials  have  de- 
scribed PS  an  ambitious  bailout  plan  in- 
tended to  funnel  as  much  as  S.'iOO  million  in 
extraordinary  'progress  payments"  to  the 
company. 

The  company  has  steadfastly  denied  get- 
ting any  special  treatment  from  the  Penta- 
gon. 

House  Pa.\kl  Is  Expected  To  Tri.m  Deken.se 

Bl'DGET 

W.\SHINCTON.  The  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  today  is  expected  to  adopt  a 
$287.2  billion  bill  that  trims  Pentagon  spend- 
ing at  the  margins  and  avoids  fundamental 
changes  in  weapons  procurement  or  person- 
nel. 

Crafted  by  the  committee's  Democratic 
leadership,  the  measure  seems  designed  to 
minimize  election-year  layoffs,  while  trying 
to  defuse  defense  spending  as  a  presidential 
campaign  issue.  The  Bush  administration,  in 
fact.  IS  likely  to  get  nearly  all  the  money  it 
wants  for  its  two  most  controversial  weap- 
ons programs:  the  B  2  Stealth  bomber  anil 
the  development  of  ground-based  defenses 
against  both  short-range  and  long-range  mis- 
siles. 

Instead  of  big-ticket  items,  the  hulk  of  the 
savings  are  slated  to  come  from  relatively 
painless,  one-time  cuts  such  as  reducing  pur- 
chases of  certain  spare  parts. 

The  committee  is  expected  to  authorize 
about  $4  billion  for  continued  testing  and 
purchase  of  as  many  as  five  more  B  2  bomb- 
ers built  by  Northrop  Corp.  But  most  of  the 
money  wont  become  available  unless  the  Air 
Force  convinces  Congress,  in  a  separate  vote, 
that  the  plane's  cost  escalation  and  radar- 
evading  problems  have  been  resolved. 

Roughly  $4.3  i)illlon  is  expected  to  be  ear- 
marked for  continued  development  of  tac- 
tical anti-missile  systems  and  research  on  a 
nationwide  ilefense  against  ballistic  missiles 
known  as  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'? 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  advise  Members,  we  have  no  ob- 
jection to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  pointed  out  by  my 
friend  from  my  home  State,  he  said 
this    amendment    merely    asks    for    a 
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study  to  see  if  the  C- 17  should  be  im- 
plemented, moved,  and  the  C-5  should 
be  brought  on. 

Let  me  point  out.  if  I  could,  to  the 
gentleman  what  has  happened  in  re- 
gard to  the  C-17  in  the  last  10  years. 

Here  are  the  studies  that  have  been 
done  on  this  siime  thing  that  was  just 
called  for:  A  1992  mobility  requirement 
study,  an  OSD  Program  analysis  and 
evaluation.  Air  Force  major  aircraft 
review.  Airlift  Master  Plan  1963.  This 
study  has  been  done  five  times  that  we 
are  calling  for  already  in  this  redun- 
dant amendment.  What  did  they  find  in 
the  studies''  The  results  are  right  here. 

D  2110 

The  alternates  on  the  C-17  versus  the 
747,  the  C-17  versus  the  C-114,  the  C-17 
versus  the  new  C-5.  these  studies  have 
really  been  done.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  take  the  body's  time  to  go 
thi'ough  this  again. 

Why  do  we  look  at  a  C-17.  anyway? 
Those  of  us  who  watched  the  Persian 
Gulf  thing  where  we  were  all  transfixed 
by  this  amazing  thing  that  occurred, 
what  did  we  find  out?  What  did  Sec- 
retary Cheney  say''  What  did  Colin 
Powell  say?  What  did  they  say  at  the 
end?  They  said  the  kind  of  war  we  will 
now  fight  will  be:  can  we  move  men; 
can  we  move  equipment;  can  we  get  it 
someplace  in  a  hurry  and  bring  it  back. 
Now  we  have  the  old  C  5  that  we  have 
rewinged  three  times,  we  have  old  tech- 
nology in  a  C-114,  and  we  have  a  plane 
that  is  now  flying  in  the  C-17. 

I  urge  the  Members  not  to  vote  for 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  resei-ve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  CoN- 
VER.S],  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  which  has 
held  significant  and  substantial  hear- 
ings on  the  C  17,  which  I  think  will 
stand  in  clear  refutation  of  the  com- 
ments of  my  colleague  from  Utah. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  would  say  to  the 
Members,  the  evening  is  late  and  I  am 
surprised  that  the  Owens  amendment 
would  have  to  be  debated.  The  gen- 
tleman on  the  other  side  said  there  had 
been  a  lot  of  studies,  but  he  did  not  tell 
us  what  the  studies  showed  with  rela- 
tion to  the  C  17  and  the  C-5B,  because 
what  we  think  might  happen  if  such  a 
study  were  commenced,  and  this  is  the 
reason  I  support  the  amendment,  is 
that  we  might  find  that  the  C-17  airlift 
plane  is  about  S2  billion  over  budget,  it 
is  several  years  behind  schedule,  and 
that  each  C-17  will  cost  $330  million, 
hut  that  the  C-5B  can  be  restarted  for 
$1.50  million  per  plane,  and  if  my  addi- 
tion is  correct,  we  are  talking  about  a 
$28  billion  savings. 

W'e  are  asking  that  the  Pentagon  just 
hold  fast  until  we  have  made  such  a 
study.  This  amendment  enhances  the 
already  good  provisions  in  this  bill  con- 


cerning the  C-17.  My  last  question  to 
this  body  is,  if  there  is  a  better  alter- 
native to  C-17,  which  has  more  prob- 
lems, and  it  is  the  classic  way  not  to 
build  an  airplane  that  has  ever  been 
put  into  history.  If  there  is  anything 
we  have  learned,  it  is  that  there  has  to 
be  a  cheaper  way. 

However,  let  us  have  someone  make  a 
study  and  bring  it  back.  I  cannot  imag- 
ine that  this  committee  would  vote 
down  this  I'easonable  amendment.  I 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  DiCKi.NsoN]. 

Mr.  DICKIN.soN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  thi  .■  :  ■•■  man  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Let  me  ask  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment, I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand 
the  import  or  the  thrust  of  the  amend- 
ment. Is  the  gentleman  simply  asking 
for  another  study,  or  is  he  asking  that 
something  be  held  in  abeyance  until 
the  study  is  made  and  the  report  comes 
back  to  the  Congress''  Could  that  be  e.x- 
plained  again,  what  is  the  proposal? 

.Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  delighted  to  respond  to  the  ranking 
member  of  the  committee.  It  does  not 
ask  that  anything  be  suspended.  It  is  a 
directive  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
report  back  within  6  months  as  to  the 
costs  and  overruns  and  problems  with 
the  C-17,  and  to  contrast  that,  if  it  is  a 
contrast,  but  to  also  provide  the  cost 
estimates  and  the  efficiency  estimates 
for  restarting  the  C-5  to  accomplish 
the  same  task.  It  is  merely  a  study,  or- 
dinarily not  thought  to  be  controver- 
sial at  all.  The  committee,  of  course, 
has  accepted  it.  The  majority  side  has 
accepted  it. 

.Mr.  DICKIN.SON.  The  gentleman 
would  accept  a  lot  of  things  that  I 
would  not  agree  with.  Let  me  say  to 
the  gentleman  on  my  own  time,  I  real- 
ly do  not  know.  The  committee  has  not 
had  any  opportunity  to  consider  the 
amendment,  other  than  it  just  being 
presented  heie.  I  do  not  know  the  im- 
port of  it. 

I  do  know  that  the  C-17  has  had  more 
than  its  share  of  troubles.  I  know  it  has 
had  troubles  becoming  airborne.  I 
know  it  has  had  trouble  with  cost  over- 
runs. But  to  compare  this  to  the  C-5,  I 
think  we  have  had  that  discussion  and 
we  have  had  that  vote  10  years  ago.  To 
bring  it  up  now.  I  do  not  know  what  it 
would  accomplish. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  briefly.  I 
would  point  out  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations has  just  testified  of  dramatic 
new  findings  and  cost  overruns  on  the 
C-17,  It  is  in  the  light  of  those  kinds  of 
cost  overruns  that  I  think  there  should 
be  a  study  to  compare  the  two.  That 
has  not  been  done  in  any  substance  for 
a  long  pt-riod  of  timt- 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
would  really  be  more  helpful  for  this 
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M.'inbcr  if  it  hud  been  brought  up  in 
another  way,  by  going  through  the 
committee,  and  let  us  have  a  hearing, 
if  need  be,  instead  of  just  IxMng  a  mat- 
ter of  fii'st  impressions 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  .Mr.  Ch.urman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  to  respond  to 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  that  it  has 
been  in  front  of  the  committee.  The 
amendment  was  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  The  c^ommitteo  was 
notified  a  week  oi-  10  days  ago  of  this 
i-equest. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
genMcman  fi'om  Virginia  (Mi'.  Sisisky). 

Mr.  SISISKV.  M:'.  Chaiiman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  mo  this 
time.  I  want  the  body  to  understand 
what  the  committee  did.  For  fiscal 
year  1993  the  committee  authorized  six 
aircraft,  reducing  the  budget  request 
by  two  aircraft.  Let  me  tell  the  Mem- 
bers what  else  we  did  in  the  report  lan- 
guage, so  they  will  understand.  The 
committee  also  included  a  legislative 
provision  that  strengthens  the  over- 
sight by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Be- 
fore obligating  any  1993  funds,  the  Sec- 
retary must  convene  a  special  defense 
acquisition  board  to  review  the  per- 
formance requirements  and  afford- 
ability  of  the  C  17.  The  committee  also 
included  a  provision  that  requires  the 
Government  not  to  pay  any  more 
money  to  the  contractor  to  fix  the  fuel 
leaks". 

We  have  tied  this  thing  up  and  we  do 
nut  need  another  study.  1  would  tell 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  |Mr. 
CONYKKS),  we  copy  the  language  from 
the  Inspector  general's  report  that  was 
made  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Opeiat ions.  I  do  not  know  what  else  we 
can  do. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mi'.  Chairman,  let  me 
just  .say,  if  I  may,  the  gentleman  asked 
me  what  the  study  was  showing.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  pointed  out. 
it  shows  that  the  C  17  is  far  superior  to 
the  C  5.  It  .shows  the  C  5  is  old  avi- 
onics, it  reciuires  a  large  group.  We 
have  done  this  study  numerous  times. 
We  have  crossed  this  bridge  a  number 
of  times.  Let  us  get  on  with  this  and  go 
to  the  more  important  things.  I  uige 
the  body  to  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  1  yield  2  minutes  to 
the    gentleman    from    California    (Mi 

FtOHKABACllKl-tl. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHHR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  when  we  are  looking  at  this 
proposal  we  should  understand  t  hat  the 
C  5  is  a  totally  different  airplane  than 
the  C  17.  To  talk  about  studying  this, 
we  are  talking  about  studying  apples 
anil  oranges,  in  a  way.  The  C  17  is  de- 
signed as  an  aircraft  that  can  take  off 
from  the  Continental  United  States 
and  fly  into  a  combat  zone  5.000  to  7,000 
miles  away.  The  C  5  is  designed  to  fly. 
yes,  from  the  Continental  United 
States,  but  into  developed  airports  and 


into  secure  arra.s.  .in  l^a.-ts  ar.d  tin 
like.  Just  comparing  the  C  17  and  the 
C  5  is  not  something  that  is  going  to 
prove  beneficial,  because  we  are  com- 
paring apples  and  oranges. 

■V'es,  the  C  17  has  some  problems,  but 
every  single  aircraft  in  our  inventory 
had  problems  in  the  beginning.  If  we 
tried  to  study  all  of  these  aircraft  to 
death,  we  would  not  have  any  planes  in 
our  inventory.  The  fact  is  the  C  17  Is 
new  technology,  and  it  has  to  go 
through  a  time  period  when  they  are 
getting  out  .ill  '111'  mistakes  and  all  the 
things  that  'A^>  witti  liuilding  a  new  aii'- 
craft.  Now  Is  not  the  time  for  another 
study,  especially  when  we  are  studying 
things  that  are  totally  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues, 
let  us  move  forward.  This  is  a  plane  for 
the  postcold  war  era.  It  will  permit  the 
United  States  to  bring  our  troops  back 
to  the  United  States  and  then  to 
project  .■\merican  powei-  anyplace  in 
the  world.  This  is  something  of  great 
value  to  us. 
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I  voted  to  bring  our  troops  home 
fiom  Europe  just  yesterday.  This  is  the 
plane  that  will  permit  us  to  do  that 
type  of  thing  and  still  be  able  to 
project  our  foices  in  different  parts  of 
the  world. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
no  on  this  amendment 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  .Mr.  Chairman,  1 
yield  myself  1  minute  to  respond. 

The  C  17  is  a  different  airplane.  It 
will  cost  twice  as  much  as  the  C  5 
would  cost  and  only  carries  basically 
half  as  much  cargo. 

What,  we  are  saying  is  in  light  of  the 
new  studies  that  there  are  terrible 
overruns,  and  a  reduction  froin  230  to 
120  aircraft,  and  the  retiuirement  yet 
for  maintenance  at  the  stime  price  tag. 
we  are  saying  it  is  time  to  study  it 
again.  I  do  not  know  what  the  gentle- 
men are  concerned  a!)out  with  a  study. 
It  does  not  slow  down  the  C  17.  It  sim- 
ply requires  a  fresh  look  by  the  Sec- 
retary at  the  costs  of  the  C  17  and  its 
efficiencies  and  i  ontrast  it  with  the  C 
5  and  the  po.ssibilities  and  the  effi- 
ciencies of  restarting  the  C  5.  It  delays 
nothing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleiTian  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Dak- 

DKN) 

Mr  DAKDKN.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  thank 
tlie  distinguished  gentleman  from  Utah 
for  yielding  me  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  bring  no  paitlcular 
expertise  to  this  debate.  But  I  do  want 
to  commend  my  friend  from  Utah  for 
having  the  tenacity  to  stay  with  a 
cause  in  which  he  so  deeply  believes. 

If  I  recall  correctly.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
was  in  1987  that  the  gentleman  fi'om 
Utah  (Mi-.  OwKNs),  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  IM:  Ji-;.nkins|.  and  myself 
brought  to  Lhis  floor  an  amendment  to 
terminate  the  C  17  program,  expressing 
the  very  same  concerns,  the  very  same 
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reservations  that  have  in  fart  (  (ime 
tiue  about  the  C  17  program.  Quite 
candidly,  I  think  that  the  po.ssibilities 
of  terminating  this  program  have  since 
expii'ed. 

However,  I  think  that  we  do  need  to 
realistically  look  at  this  aircraft  pro- 
gram, like  any  other  program  and  con- 
sider the  fact  that  yes,  in  fact,  it  has 
gone  far  over  the  projected  costs,  and 
has  gone  far  beyond  the  time  by  which 
it  was  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
pleted. I  do  regret  deeply.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  did  not  have  the  benefit 
of  a  C  17  aiicraft  in  time  for  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  as  we  had  been  told  that 
we  would.  Somehow,  miraculously  the 
United  States,  with  a  combination  of 
C  Hi's.  C  6B's,  and  C  130's  were  able  to 
pull  off  a  great  and  miraculous  airlift 
exercise  in  the  desert  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  that  it  turns  out  that  the  C  17  is 
not  in  fact  indlspen.sable.  In  fact,  it 
was  not  there  when  we  needed  it. 

So  I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
and  thank  him  for  yielding  the  time  to 
me.  and  encourage  him  to  continue  his 
fight  for  fiscal  responsibility  and  ac- 
countability in  our  military  airlift  pro- 
gi'ams 

Ml  H.XN.SF.N  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman fi-om  Oklahoma  (Mr.  McCurdy]. 
Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  me  the 
time, 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  surface,  on  the 
face  of  it,  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague  and  good  friend  from 
Utah  appears  to  be  harmless,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  the  amendment  itself 
would  do  much  harm  to  this  overall 
bill.  But  there  have  been  a  number  of 
statements  made  this  evening  that  I 
think  are  incorrect,  that  are  mislead- 
ing and  cast  a  very  negative  light  on 
the  performance  of  this  aircraft. 

It  has  been  stated  that  our  commit- 
tee has  restricted  the  funding.  We  re- 
duced the  overall  procurement  this 
year  from  eight  to  six.  But  the  state- 
ments made  earlier  about  the  GAO  re- 
port, et  cetera,  that  was  a  2-year-old 
GAO  report.  Since  that  time,  this  pro- 
gram is  comint^  back  onto  schedule. 
Every  time  we  reduce  the  nuinber  of 
aircraft  bought,  that  ineans  the  price 
goes  up.  You  reduce  the  quantity,  the 
price  goes  up.  It  is  a  simple  fact. 

It  is  impossible  today  for  us  to  go 
back  and  reopen  the  C  5  line  and  ex- 
pect to  have  any  efficient  production 
whatsoever. 

This  program  is  13  months  behind 
schedule,  not  2  years.  It  is  not  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  that  everyone  .says  it  Is 
over  budget. 

I  think  we  need  to  be  honest.  This  is 
one  of  the  highest  priority  programs 
for  the  Army.  Those  of  us  who  voted 
last  night  to  withdraw  troops  from  Eu- 
rope, to  make  this  a  CONUS-based 
force,  need  airlift  capability.  The  C  5 
has  performed  well,  but  it  was  over 
budget.    It    was    off   schedule,    and    to 


I  iiii.r   iuiik    now  and   say    that   we  ran 
somehow  out  of  the  blut;  open  up  a  pro- 
duction line  at  a  facility,  by  the  way, 
that  is  now  Nfolnjj  to  be  producint,'  K 
22's  is  not  realistic. 

So  first  of  all,  the  amendment  prob- 
ably would  not  do  harm;  it  is  a  study. 
But  it  is  redundant,  it  is  senseless,  and 
I  think  it  is  important  that  we  clarify 
some  of  the  statements  made  this 
evening- 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  to  conclude. 

Since  when  is  redundanc.y  in  one 
Member's  view  a  reason  for  not  doin>r  a 
study?  A  lot  of  other  Members  do  not 
believe  it  to  be  ledundant,  as  we  have 
heard  the  disi  in^'uished  chairman  of 
the  Government  ()p4>rations  Committee 
sa,y  toda.y. 

What  the  gentleman  fi-om  Oklahoma, 
a  respe(-ted  authority  In  this  area  has 
said,  and  with  the  weight  that  he  car- 
ries, it  is  important,  but  there  have 
been  immense  <^hanf,'o.s  in  the  C  17. 
There  is  an  opportunit.v  conceivably 
that  would  bettei'  siMve  Americas  air- 
lift reiiuirements  t.o  look  at  the  C  f>. 

This  is  not  an  expensive  .imendment. 
It  is.  as  the  tjentleman  says,  probably 
not  mischievous,  and  it  does  not  dela.y 
in  any  way  the  C  17.  The  committee 
lan(fuat,'e  is  very,  very  (food  to  that  ef- 
fect, and  I  have  already  commended 
them  for  it.  It  ou>,'ht  not  to  be  con- 
troversial. A  number  of  us  think  they 
ouK'ht  to  compare  the  C  17  to  the  C  ."j 
ak'ain  and  iestai-tin«-  it  in  view  of  t  he 
developments  that  have  occurred. 

Mr.  MtCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  t^entleman  yield? 

Mr.  OWKNS  of  Utah.  Certainly.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  McCUUnV.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  compared  it.  ad  infinitum  a  num- 
ber of  years  at;o.  We  voted  on  the  C  f)B. 
A  number  of  my  colleatjues  fiom  Geoi-- 
«ia  and  tdsewhere  catne  forward  and  of- 
I'ered  their  amendments.  Tbe.v  were  de- 
feated. We  had  comparisons.  They  did 
the  air  mobility  study.  They  have  ex- 
amined this  airplane  up  and  down,  iti- 
side  and  out. 

The  problem.s  today  that  were  not  ad- 
diessed  in  th<'  GAO  repoit.  were  rei,Mrd- 
intr  the  fuel  leaks.  The  fuel  leaks  have 
now  been  slopped.  We  are  movmi;  down 
the  learning  curve.  This  p|■()^M•am  will 
«et  back  onto  schedule,  it  will  tly. 
There  has  not  been  a  simple  piodu<;tion 
program  in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
I  am  Sivd  to  say.  that  has  not  experi- 
enced pioblems. 

Hut  one  last  point,  if  1  may.  We  have 
also  talked  about  a  $1  billion  industrial 
ba.se  package.  We  are  talking  about 
l-on^,'  Meach.  California,  and  the  (,'en- 
tleman  wants  to  close  down  a  produc- 
tion line.  If  you  want  to  put  an  addi- 
tional 20, (KK)  people  on  the  t;round,  you 
vote  for  a  crazy  amendment  like  this. 

Mr.  OWKNS  of  Utah.  1  will  reclaim 
my  time.  I  do  not  want  to  clos«'  down 
the  production. 
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i  .'.ould  renii;.ii  .\Ii  iiii.«  i  .^  ;  ii,»i  li,,.-.  i.s 
basically  a  noncontroveisial  study.  It 
does  not  slow  down  the  C  17  at  all.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  look  at  the  C  17  in  litiht 
of  the  new  information  about  the  ver.y 
scM'ious  overruns  and  the  dela.ys  in  it, 
and  the  imp«Mfections.  and  in  view  of 
that  relook  at  the  C  5  and  see  if  re- 
optmin^'.  restarting  the  C  5  makes 
sense. 

The  committee  has  accepted  it,  at 
least  on  the  majority  side,  and  I  move 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  HANSKN.  .Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  Kfn- 
tleman  from  California  [Mr.  DoHNANj. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  know  that  my  >,'ood  friend 
offers  this  in  all  sincerity.  I  have  been 
on  a  humanitarian  tiip  with  this  K'en- 
f  leman  to  Jeru.salem.  I  like  the  C  .5. 

I  was  with  the  ^'cntlimian  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Hyi)K|,  in  Moscow  in  the  mid- 
dle of  winter  and  saw  a  bit?  one  there 
with  that  beautiful  American  fla^'  up 
on  the  T-tail  unloadintj  food.  Hut  there 
were  fields  in  the  Soviet  Union,  hun- 
dreds of  them,  in  the  ex-Soviet  Union 
where  people  were  starving',  and  the  C- 
5  could  not  K'et  to  them.  The.y  had  to  do 
it  by  truck  from  Germany. 

This  C  17  does  not  have  «uns  on  it.. 
This  is  a  defen.se  system  that  someday, 
somewhere  we  are  soinj;  to  see  this 
Kreat  airplane  tro  into  the  thousands,  I 
mean  literally  thou.sands  of  fields 
around  the  world  to  help  starvinMT  P<M)- 
ple,  as  we  .see  today  in  Somalia  and 
Kenya,  not  just  in  Kthiopia.  There  are 
fiekis  in  the  formei'  nation  of  Yut^o- 
slavia  where  people  are  t.eai'in^f  one  an- 
other apart,  where  we  mi^ht  want  to 
insert  a  humanitarian  effort,  if  not 
somethinjT  else. 

I  am  telling,'  the  K^entleman.  we  can- 
not build  any  more  C  .S's.  Hut  the  C  17 
is  H;oin«  to  be  able  to  land  on  hik'hways. 
as  I  did  in  1969.  12  times  with  LS  tons  of 
protein  C-extract  to  help  children 
dyinif  of  kwashiorkor  in  the  failed 
breakaway  state  of  Hiafra.  This  is  a  hu- 
manitarian s,ystem  and  a  defense  sys- 
tt!m.  We  need  it  as  quickly  as  we  can 
>,'et  it.  and  1  know  t  he  M:<'ntleman.  if  he 
had  all  of  the  facts  in  fiont  of  him. 
would  atfiee  with  everythint,'  that  the 
gentleman  finm  Oklahoma  saiii. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point  out 
that  the  C-17  has  a  better  flight  test  record 
than  nearly  any  other  test  aircraft.  Just  ask  the 
experts  in  the  Air  Force,  not  the  armchair 
quarterbacks  in  Congress.  To  compare  the  C- 
1 7  with  the  C-5B  is  comparing  apples  and  or- 
anges. The  C-17  IS  a  tactical  airlifter  that  can 
takeofi  and  land  and  operate  on  unimproved 
airstrips.  I  repeat,  10.000  more  airfields 
around  the  world  than  the  C-5B  is  able  to  fly 
into.  We  don't  need  more  C-5's,  we  don't 
need  more  studies,  we  need  more  versatile 
airlift  and  the  best  design,  even  if  you  started 
totally  from  scratch,  would  be  the  C-17 

So,  please  take  a  few  moments  to  read  the 
following  article  by  the  Military  Airlift  Command 
regarding  the  importance  ol  the  C-17. 


C  17  I'Kdhuc-rioN  Mr.sr  Kkkc  on  Tka.  ^ 
Kveiyonc  iiRiecs  Lliat  AinoricJi  needs  the  C 
17.  The  question  is  how  quickly. 

The  produi  tion  rate  of  the  C  17  is  of  vital 
coniern  to  the  nntioii.  SIowIiik  production  is 
liiKl  for-  American  workers.  ImiI  lor  Aniei  irari 
ta.xpayeis.  and  Ijad  for  Aineiii  a. 

More  than  25.000  workers  in  41  Stjites  are 
ijuiUllnB  the  C  17.  In  addition  to  the  10.000 
McDonnell  Oouulas  employees  in  Callloinla. 
Mis.'^ouri.  Ohio,  and  OeoiKia,  some  15.000 
workers  at  more  tiiaii  ,300  suppliers  and  sul)- 
1  ontrui-tors  are  involved  in  the  prourain. 
When  the  KY92  acquisition  was  reduced  from 
si.x  to  tour  airplanes,  it  had  a  serious  iiiipait 
on  nearly  a  third  of  the  workers.  Slowing  the 
a.sseml)ly  line  drops  the  demand  for  compo- 
nents from  sub  contractors  to  a  late  that  has 
already  forced  some  firms  to  lay  off  employ 
ees. 

While  keeping  faith  with  American  work- 
ers is  an  important  issue,  keeping  down  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  is  likewise  iniixjitant. 
Slowing  production  drives  up  the  cost.  The 
assenil)ly  line  becomes  less  efficient  Imcause 
workers  don't  repeat  their  proces.ses  in  a 
timely  manner,  and  the  learnintr  curve  Hat 
tens,  creating  less  than  peak  efficiency. 

CuttiuK  acquisition  to  four  airciaft  per 
year  could  add  up  to  a  billion  dollars  to  the 
overall  program  cost.  The  Air  Force  expects 
to  produce  el^ht  aircraft  in  FY93.  and  12  in 
KY94.  Anythinif  less  than  eisht  in  FY93 
would  lead  to  a  break  in  production,  with 
very  expensive  consequences. 

Besides  the  cost  to  American  workers  and 
American  taxpayers,  the  C  17  production 
schedule  has  a  broader,  more  far-reachinK 
Impact.  America's  airlift  capability  depends 
on  haviiiK  reliable  airlift  aiixralt.  The  clock 
is  tickint;  on  the  C  141.  which  is  retirint;,  be- 
Cinnint:  in  FY93.  As  the  replac'cment  for  the 
C  141.  the  C  17  must  i)e  brouMht  into  the  air- 
lift fleet  as  the  C  141  retires,  or  the  nation 
will  lose  a  sik'nificant  portion  of  the  airlift 
capability. 

Airlift  trives  America  the  capability  to 
send  food  to  starving'  people,  conduct  joint 
exercises  to  strenKlhen  ties  with  allies,  and 
deliver  combat  power  to  deter  or  defeat  a^'- 
^essors.  Keeping  C  17  production  on  track 
assures  America  will  keep  all  these  capabili- 
ties. 

D  2130 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cox  of  Illinois).  The  tiueslion  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  i,'entleman 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Owkns) 

The  (luestion  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  not»s  appear(!d  to  have  it. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
demand  a  rccord(!d  vote. 

The  CH.AIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  171  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  k'entleman  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Owt-;.N.s)  will  be  postponed  until  after 
disposition  of  all  other  amendments 
this  eveninK^. 

AMKNDMKNTS  KN  MAK:  AS  MOKIKIKIt.  OKKKUKl) 
HV  MK.  .-^SI'IN 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  471.  I  offer  the  en 
bloc  amendments.  This  packa»,'e  con- 
tains 66  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendments 
en  bloc. 


The    Clerk    desik'nated    the    amiMid 
ments  en  bloc. 

The  CH.MRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  rep»i"t'  'Ik'  modifications  to 
the  amendments  en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

.Modifications  to  aineiulmeiits  en  bloc  ol- 
feted  by  Mr.  AsiMN: 

AMKNDMKNT  lo  H.R.  5006.  AS  RKPOKTKl) 
OKIKUKI)  HV  Mil.  BKOWN 

At  the  end  of  title  11  (pane  44,  after  line  20». 
Insert  the  followinn  new  subtitle: 
Suljtitle  fJ-Joint  Research  and  r>evelopment 
Pro>;iams 

>!■(  -11  I'ROI.ltVMS  WITH  STATFS  OK  KOR-MER 
NOV  Ih  I  I  SION 
i  lie  ^'<^^^;le^^^  cih  uui  iiKt-.-^  liie  .St-.'I.tr.V  Ot 
Defeii.se  to  participate  actively  in  joint  re- 
search and  development  programs  with  the 
independent  .states  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  includinR  participation  throuKh  any 
noii-Rovernmental  foundation  established  for 
this  purpose.  To  that  end.  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  spend  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000 
dui  iim  fiscal  year  1993  for  support,  technical 
coopt^ation,  in-kind  assistance,  and  other 
activities  with  the  following  purposes: 

(1)  To  advance  defense  conversion  by  fund 
inn  civilian  collaborative  research  and  devel- 
opment projects  between  scientists  and  en^n- 
neers  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  inde- 
peiulLMU.  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

(2)  To  assist  the  establishment  of  a  market 
e(  onomy  in  the  independent  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  by  promotintc,  identify- 
ing, and  partially  binding  joint  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  ventures  be- 
tween United  States  businesses  and  sci- 
entists, eniiineers,  and  entrepreneurs  in 
those  independent  stAtes. 

(3)  To  provide  a  mechanism  for  scientists, 
ennineeis,  and  entrepreneurs  in  the  inde- 
pendent states  of  the  former  .Soviet  Union  to 
develop  an  understanding'  of  commercial 
business  practices  l>y  establishin>r  linkages 
to  United  States  scientists,  entfineers.  and 
businesses. 

(4)  To  provide  access  for  United  States 
businesses  to  sophisticated  new  technologies, 
talented  researchers,  and  potential  new  mar- 
kets within  the  independent  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

(5)  To  provide  productive  research  and  de- 
velopment opportunities  within  the  inde- 
pendent suites  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
that  offer  scientists  and  engineers  altei- 
natives  to  emigration  and  help  prevent  pro- 
liferation of  weapons  technologies  and  the 
di.ssolulion  of  the  technolotrical  infrastruc- 
tiiip  of  tho.se  states. 

SKC.  2»2.  FUNDING. 

(a)  FL'NIiINO     KOK     Fl.SCAI.    YKAH     1993.     (1) 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  purposes  of 
cairyiny:  out  this  -section,  in  addition  to  any 
other  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
l)V  this  Act.  $25,000,000. 

(2i  The  amount  provided  in  section  104  foi- 
procurement  for  the  Delense  Agencies  is 
hereby  redu(  ed  by  $25,000,000. 

(b)  DK-lKUMINATlON  IIY  DlHKCTOU  OK  OMB.— 
No  funds  may  be  obligated  during  fiscal  year 
1993  for  the  pro^jram  under  this  section  un- 
less expenditures  for  that  program  during 
fiscal  year  1993  have  been  determined  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budtiet  lo  tje  counted  against  the  defense 
category  of  the  discretionary  spendinK  limits 
Ibi-  fiscal  year  1993  (as  defined  in  section 
601(ai(2l  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
19741  for  purposes  of  part  C  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985. 


SKC.  -24:1    UKfOKIS. 

Not  1;.;.  i  li.ii  ;30  days  after  the  end  of  each 
quarter  of  fiscal  years  1993  an<i  1994.  the  Sec- 
leUiry  of  Defense  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
Kiess  a  report  on  the  activities  carried  out 
under  this  section.  Each  report  shall  set 
forth  the  following- 

1 1 1  Amounts  spent  for  such  activities  and 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  spent. 

(2»  A  description  of  the  participation  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  the  participa- 
tion of  other  t;overnment  agencies  in  such 
activities. 

(3)  A  de.scription  of  the  activities  for  which 
the  funds  were  spent. 

MODIFICATION  TO  THK  AMKNDMKN  T  OKI'  KliKI) 

HY  Mks.  Byron 
( Amdi.  #3  in  part  11  of  the  Report  of  the 

Committee  on  Rules) 
The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  follows- 
At  the  end  of  title  X  (page  202.  after  line 
23),  inseit  the  lollowini;  new  seclic:. 

SEC.     .  VOLl'NTEERS  INVESTIN<;   I.S    PK  \(  K   AM) 
SECURITY  (VIPSI  PROtiRA.M. 

(a)  EsTAiii.isiiMKN  T  1)1  Pni)ci(\M.— (1)  Part 
II  of  subtitle  A  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  addinff  at  the  end  the 
follow) tiK  new  ihapler: 

■  CHAITKHSg     VOLUNTEERS  INVE.s'IlNt. 
IN  I'K.XCK  .\N1'  SKcrHlTV 

"Sec. 

•1801.  Volunteer  program  to  assist  independ- 
ent states  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union. 
■1802.  Participants  in  piogiam. 
•1803.  Deteimininn  needs  for  volunteeis;  role 

of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
••180-1.  Compensation  and  benefits. 
•1805.  Tei-mination  of  progiam. 

"«1M01.  VDIunteer  pronrani  to  assist  inde- 
pendent states  of  the  former  Soviet  I  nion 
••The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  in  coordi- 
nation with  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  carry  out 
a  program  in  accordance  with  this  chapter  to 
provide  technical  assisumce  to  address  the 
infrastructure  needs  of  the  independent 
states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Assist- 
ance under  the  program  shall  be  provided  by 
volunteers  who  are  retired  members  of  the 
armed  forces,  or  who  are  former  members  of 
the  armed  fon  es.  who  have  hccn  recently  re- 
leased I'loii;  .1'  !  ivc  iiu^  V 
"ii  1802.  Participants  in  program 

"(a)  The  Secietary  of  Defense  shall  select 
the  volunteers  to  participate  in  the  program. 
Volunteers  shall  be  .selected  from  among  in- 
dividuals— 

••(1)  who  have  retired  from  active  duty  or 
been  released  from  active  duty  under  a  vol- 
untary separation  program;  and 

••(2)  who  possess  technical  skills  relevant 
to  the  infrastructure  needs  of  the  independ 
ent  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  (as 
identified  bv  the  Secretaiy  of  State  pursuant 
to  .section  1803(a)  of  this  title),  including 
skills  in  areas  such  as  civil  engineering,  elec- 
trical engineering,  nuclear  plant  safety,  en- 
vironmental cleanup,  logistics,  communica- 
tions, anil  health  care. 

••(b)  Volunteers  shall  be  selected  from 
among  individuals  who  were  separated  from 
active  duty  not  more  than  two  yeais  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  chapter. 
The  Secretary  of  Defen.se  may  waive  the  lim- 
itation in  the  preceding  sentence  in  the  ca.se 
of  any  individual. 

••(c)(1)  The  Secietary  of  Defense  may  em- 
ploy volunteers,  by  contract,  to  provide  serv- 
ices that  use  their  technical  skills  for  the 
tjenefit  of  governmental  or  nonprofit  non- 
governmental entities  in  any  of  the  inde- 
pendent states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
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••(2)  A  person  who  is  employed  a.-^  a  volun- 
teer under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  considered 
to  be  an  employee  for  the  purposes  of  chap- 
ter 81  of  title  5.  relating  to  compensation  for 
work  relate  injuries,  and  to  be  an  emplo.vee 
of  the  Government  for  the  purposes  of  chap- 
ter 171  of  title  28.  relating  to  tx)rt  claims. 
Such  a  person  who  is  not  otheiwise  employed 
by  the  Federal  Government  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  Federal  employee  for  any 
other  purpose  by  rea.son  of  such  employment 
as  a  volunteer. 

•Id)  Volunteers  shall  be  required  to  agree 
to  serve  in  an  independent  state  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  for  a  period  of  two 
years  (in  addition  to  such  period  of  edu- 
cation and  training  provided  under  section 
1803(c)  of  this  title)  except  to  the  extent  the 
Secretary  of  State  iletermines  otherwise. 

••(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defen.se  shall  pre- 
scribe procedures  for  the  selection  of  volun- 
teers, including  procedures  for  the  submis- 
sion of  applications. 

••(f)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  main- 
tain a  registry  of  applicants  who  are  quali- 
iied  to  be  volunteers,  including  the  skills  of 
such  applicants. 

"*  180.S.  Determining  needs  for  volunteers; 
role  of  the  Secrelarv  of  State 
■lai  The  Socrel-;try  o!  Uolonse.  in  ronsuita- 
;ion  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  iden- 
tify the  technical  skills  that  could  be  pro- 
vided by  volunteers  pursuant  to  this  chapter 
and  identify  opportunities  for  the  placement 
of  volunteers  with  governmental  or  non- 
governmental entities  in  each  partici[)ating 
country. 

••lb)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  approve 
the  functions  lo  be  performed  by  each  volun- 
teer a.ssigned  pursuant  to  this  chapter  and 
the  assignment  of  each  volunteer  lo  an  inde- 
pendent state  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

••(c)  The  Secretary  of  State  may  provide 
volunteers  with  language  training,  cultural 
orientation,  and  such  other  education  and 
training  as  the  Secretary'  determines  appro 
priate.  Any  expenses  incurred  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  caiTying  out  this  sub- 
section shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  from  accounts  currently  available 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

'•(d)  Each  volunteer  shall  serve  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  chief  of  mis- 
sion to  the  participating  country  and  shall 
be  considered  to  be  a  member  of  the  United 
.States  mission  to  that  country. 
"J  1804.  Compensation  and  benefits 

i;  .  ■.  .  :   -•laii  te  paid  a  stipend 

al  the  annual  rate  ol  $-25,000,  suiiject  to  the 
availability  of  appropriations. 

••(b)  K  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines 
that  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  re- 
cruit qualified  volunteers,  the  Secretary 
may  provide  volunteers  with  the  allowances 
anti  othei  benefits  considered  appropriate  by 
the  Secretaiy.  including  the  following: 

•■(I  I  Round-trip  ttansportation  for  the  vol- 
unteer and  his  or  her  dependents. 

'■(21  Medical  care  for  the  volunteer  and  de- 
pendents, if  the  volunteer  is  not  otherwise 
eligible   for  medical   care   from   the   Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  such  medical  care  is  oth- 
erwise not  reasonably  available. 
•'(3i  A  housing  allowance. 
••(4)  An  overseas  cost-of-living  allowances. 
••(5)  Expenses  of  eduiation  of  dependents. 
••(c)  A  period  of  time  during  which  an  indi- 
vidual serves  as  a  volunteer  under  this  chap- 
ter shall  be  creditable  for  purposes  of  civil 
service  retirement  under  chapter  83  or  84  of 
title  5  and  foi  purposes  of  retirement  under 
the  Foreign  Servi-  ••  Ai  '  ot  1980 
"«  1805.  Termination  of  program 

"The  selection  oi  voiunieei^  to  participate 
in  the  program  under  this  chapter  shall  ter- 
minate on  Septenitjer  30.  1995. '. 


(2)  The  tiiljles  of  thnptpis  at  the  beuiiiiifim 
1)1  subtitle  A,  and  at  the  beuinniiiK  ol  part  II 
ol'.siilititle  A,  of  title  10.  Uiiiteil  Stales  Coile. 
are  nnieiuled  by  inseitintf  atter  the  item  re- 
latlim  to  chapter  87  the  I'ollowiiiK  new  Item: 
"89.    Volunteers   InvestinK   in    Peace 

ami  Secuiitv  1801    . 

(b)  KUNDiNi;.  (1)  The  Piesiilont  may  Irans- 
fei'  to  the  appiopi  iate  ilel'ense  accounts  ap- 
propriated to  the  Depaitment  of  Uefense  for 
fiscal  year  1993  or  iVoni  t)alani  es  in  workinK^ 
capital  accounts  estal)lished  under  sec-tion 
2208  of  title  10.  United  .States  Code,  an 
amount  not  to  e.xceed  $10,000,000  for  use 
under  the  pro»tratii  establjsheil  umler  chapter 
89  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  a<lded  by 
subsei  tion  (a). 

(2)  The  amount  provided  in  .section  IW  for 
procurement  for  the  Defense  Ai^encies  is 
hereby  leduced  by  $10,000,000. 

(C»    RKIMMtKSl:MK\l'   OK   O'lHIOK    AiiKNCIK.S. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  reimburse 
other  departments  and  agencies  for  all  costs, 
director  Indirect,  of  parti(  ipation  In  the  pro- 
Kiam  established  under  chapter  89  of  title  10. 
Unlteil  States  Code,  as  added  by  suljsection 
(a). 

(tit  En-i;trriVK  Daik.  Chapter  89  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  as  addeil  by  subsection 
(a),  shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1992. 

A.MKNUMKNTTO  H.R.  .5006.  .\.S  KKrOHTKl) 
OhKHUKIl  IIV  MK.  McCMLSKKV 

(Amdt .  #5  in  part  II  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules) 

At  the  end  of  Division  A  (piiKe  203,  after 
line  14).  in.sert  the  IoIIowIiik: 

TITI,R     XII     KQItlTY     IN     BKNKKlTS     KOR 
rKMl'ORAHY   KMI'l.OYKKS  OK  THK  DK 

I'AltrMKNToK  DKKKNSK 
SEt:.  i;,>ui.  .siioHrTi'i'i.K. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  tlie    ■Temporary 
Delen.se  Kmplovf^'^^  neiielits  K<iuity  Act". 
SKC.  1202.  IIK.M  I  II  HI  SI'  KITS. 

(al  In  tiK.N! ,  ,  tioii  H9i:)(l.i  of  title  5. 

United  Stjxtes  Code,  is  amended 

(li  in  pixiaMraph  i3)  by  stiiklim  •or"  alter 
the  semicolon; 

(2)  in  paiawraph  (A)  by  stilkiiiM  ■•8906a(a). " 
and  insertiim  "8906a(a):  or     ;  and 

(3)  by  addiiii;  at  the  end  of  the  following 
"|5)  a  temporary  employee,  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  who 

"(A)  has  lompleted  1  year  of  current  con- 
tinuous employment,  excluding  any  break  in 
service  of  ,5  da.ys  or  less;  or 

"(Bi  in  the  aKKie«)ite.  has  i ompleted  I 
years  of  service  as  a  temporary  employee  (in 
the  same  or  dilleient  positions)  within  a  6- 
year  period,  as  determined  undei  i  hapter 
90.'. 

(b)  TKCII.NIfAI.  AND  CoNKOHMINd  AMKNIi- 
MICNT.s.  Section  8906JI  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended 

(1)  by  insertinw  alter  subsection  (a)(2i  the 
followiiiK: 

"(3)  The  preceding  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  with  respe<t  to  a 
tetiip<»rary  employee  under  snijsection  let"; 

(2)  in  sutisectlon  ibidi  by  InsertliiK  "(other 
than  a  temporary  employee  under  subsection 
(c)»"  after  "undei-  this  section";  and 

(3)  by  addiiiM  at  the  end  the  following: 

■■ic)  The  contributions  payable  by  or  on  be- 
half of  a  temporary  employee  des<  iibed  In 
section  89l;l(b)(5)  shall  be  determined  in  ac 
cordance  with  .section  890»i.". 
SKC.  120,3.  I.IKK  IN.SURANO:. 

Sc.iicn  HTHiibi  ol  iirie  ^.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended 

(I )  by  strikiUK  "or"  at  the  end  of  paiauraph 
(2>; 


(  (  )\(iHl  ^^l()\  Al     UK  OKI)      ||()|   si; 


./ 
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(2)  by  strlkln«  •■3401(2)  of  this  title)."  al 
the  end  of  paranraph  (3)  and  inseitin*,' 
••;M01,(2));  or";  and 

(3)  l)y  addin*,'  at  the  end  of  the  following: 
'•(1)  a  temporary  eitiployee.  within  the  De 

pai  tment  of  Defense,  who.  in  the  aK^re^'ate, 
has  completed  4  years  of  .service  as  a  tem- 
porary employee  (in  the  same  or  different 
positions)  within  a  6-year  period,  as  deter- 
mlneil  uikI.m  ,  iianti-r  90.^". 

SEC  1-JiM    HI-  I  iia  Ml  NT. 

lai  (,.,,  ..,,>,,,  r.  RKTIHKMKNT  SY.STKM. 
The  second  .sentence  of  .seition  8:)47(»;i  of  title 
5.  Uniteil  Stales  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
inw  ■•;M01(2)  of  this  title).'"  and  inseriin»: 
"3401(2))  oi^  any  temporary  employee,  within 
the  Department  of  Defense,  who.  it)  the  an- 
Kie»,'ate.  has  completed  4  years  of  .service  as 
a  temi)orarv  employee  (in  the  name  or  dif- 
ferent, pfisitions)  within  a  6-year  period,  as 
deteiiiiined  under  chaplei-  90.  ". 

(bi  Kkdkkai.  Kmi'I.i)yi:ks'  Rktiui-:mknt  sy.s- 
■rKM.  .Section  8402<ci(l)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Co<ie,  is  amended  by  striklntf 
••:}401(2)l.""  and  inseitinK  ■'3401(2))  or  a  tem- 
poiaiy  employee,  within  the  Department  of 
Defense,  who.  in  the  aKKieKate.  has  com- 
pleted 4  years  of  service  as  a  temporary  em- 
ployee (In  the  same  or  different  positions) 
within  a  6  vr.lr  rr-rln.l.  .i  ~  .Irloi  ruin.vl  iu;.li-r 
cha|)tei  SKI 

SEC.  1203.  I'UcPi  I  111  Kl  -.   i^iin  ll^  ri-KMiMM,  .\<;. 
i.iai.  \l  I-  SKKVICK. 
(a)  In  Gi  --uhpart  O  of  part  III  of 

title  5.   United  stales  Code,   is  amended   by 
adding:  at  the  end  the  followInK; 

'CIIA1>TKK  90    TKNU'OHAKV 
KMl'l,OYMKNT 
•Sec. 

■fKlOl.  Definitions;  applicability. 
"9002   Kei;ulations. 
"$9001.  Dennitions;  applicability 
"la)  For  the  pill  pose  of  this  chapu-r 
"(1)  thn  term    set  vice"  performed  as  a  tem- 
porary employee^   means,  with  respect  to  a 
Ijenefit.   service    perfoinied   as   a    teinporarv 
employee  which  is  creditable  for  purposes  of 
determining  eligibility  for  such  Ix'nefit;  and 
'■(2)  the  terms   eligible'  and  'elijribility'.  as 
used  with  respect  to  a  benefit,  include  beiiiK 
ellKible  or  having  eliKilnlity  by  virtue  of  sat- 
lsfyin>r   the   reauirements  for  bein^c   consid- 
ered a  non-excludable  employee  for  purpo.ses 
of  such  benefit. 

"(b)  This  chapter  applies  with  respect  to 
any  benefit,  eligibility  for  which  is  ba.sed  on 
the  completion,  in  the  at4Kre«ale.  of  at  least 
!i  certJlln  amount  of  .service  as  a  temporary 
employee  (in  the  same  or  different  positions) 
within  a  fixed  period  of  lime,  but  only  If  the 
piovisions  of  this  chapter  are  specifically 
cited,  by  law,  as  the  means  lor  determining 
whether  that  .service  reiiuirentent  has  been 
met 

"»!»iMi:'    |(,  LiiiLiiiMii-. 

'■<>  '111'  win.  I-  .11  I'cisonnel  Management 
shall  prestribe  regulations  lor  detemiininK. 
lor  purposes  of  any  benefit  with  respect  to 
which  this  chiipter  applies,  whether  an  em- 
ployee .satisfies  the  service  requirement  nec- 
essary to  be  eliMlble  for  such  benefit. 

"(bi  The  leKUlatlons  shall  accomplish  at 
least  the  following: 

"(ll  Kstablish  procedures  .setting  forth  the 
time.  form,  and  maniiei  in  which  a  tem- 
porary employee  may  apply  (or  any  benefit 
with  respect  to  which  this  chapter  applies. 
includiUK  provisions  relatinn  to  any  docu 
mentalion  or  other  supporting  evidence 
which  may  be  neces.sixi y  lo  establish  that  the 
.service  requirement  has  l)een  met. 

"(2)  Require  agencies  lo  take  such  meas 
ures,    both    on    an    InlraaKency    and    Inter- 


attency  basis,  as  may  be  neces.sary  to  allow 
iiirrent  or  prospective  temiwrary  employees 
to  reailily  a.scertuin.  and  obtain  supportin»; 
evidence  as  to.  the  awmeyate  amount  of  tern 
porary  service  such  employee  has  performed 
In  any  agency. 

"(3)  Require  at<encies  to  take  appiopiiate 
measures  to  ensure  that  temporary  employ 
ees  are  notified  as  to 

••(A)  any  benefits  for  which  they  may  be  el- 
itcible  by  virtue  of  the  amendments  made  by 
the  Tempofiiry  Defense  Kmployees  Henefit,s 
Kquity  Act.  ami  the  procedures  for  establish 
inn  elinibility  (if  appropriate);  and 

■•(B)  any  re.sources  or  assistance  which 
may  \h'  available  to  them  in  connection  with 
obUilniim  those  benefits. 

"(4)  Kstablish  procedures  to  ensure  that 
applications  are  considered,  and  that  final 
decisions  on  applications  are  rendered,  in  the 
most  exp«'dltious  maimer  possible. 

■'(.5)  Consistent  with  applicable  provisions 
of  law,  specify  the  titne  and  manner  in  which 
a  benefit  begins  or  becomes  available  if  a  fa- 
vorable decision  under  paiaBiaph  (4)  is  ren 
dered."". 

(b)  TKCHNICAI,  and  CoNKOUMI.Nr,  Amknd- 
.MKNT.  The  analysis  for  part  III  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  insertinn 
alter  the  item  lelalinn  to  chapter  89  the  fol- 
lowing: 
■■00  Tr-mpni-nry  Fmpl.Tvnii'ur    ^KX)]" 

^>  '         I  ''"'      1^  I  tK    I  l\  h      II  \l  I        ^I'H   I  \l      KM  I-  > 
KH.I  I    \l  lON-- 

ui;  Ki'i'Kc-rivi-;  Dai-k.-  The  amendments 
made  by  this  title  shall  take  effect  as  of  the 
90th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  subjeci  to  sub.section  (bi. 

(bi  SfKClAI.  Rui.KS.  (1)  In  the  ( ase  of  a 
temporary  employee  who.  immediately  be 
fore  the  elfective  date  under  subsection  (a). 
is  contributing  to  the  Kmployees  Health 
Benefits  Fund  under  section  8906a  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  any  channe  in  the  con- 
tributions payable  by  or  on  behalf  of  such 
employee  into  su<h  fund  as  a  result  of  the 
amendment.s  nuule  by  section  1202  shall  be 
lome  effective  as  of  the  first  applicable  pay 
period  be^innini;  on  or  after  such  ilate. 

(2)(A)  Subject  to  subparaMiaph  (B).  in  ad- 
ministel■|n^c  the  ameiulments  made  by  this 
title,  service  may  be  taken  into  account 
whether  performed  Ijelore.  on.  or  after  the 
dale  of  the  enaclment  of  this  Act. 

iB)  For  purposes  of  the  amendments  made 
by  section  1204.  any  service  performed  a-s  a 
temporary  employee  before  the  effe<:tive 
date  under  sub.section  (a)  which.  Iiut  for  such 
section,  would  otherwise  be  excluded  from 
the  operation  of  the  retirement  system  in 
volved.  may  not  be  taken  into  account  ex 
cept  lor  purposes  of  deteiniiniiiM  whether  or 
not  an  employee  may  be  excluded  un<ler  sec- 
tion 8:H7i»,M  or  8402(c)(1)  of  title  .5.  United 
States  Code,  as  applicable. 

(c)    Rkoui.ation.s.    Any    lewulations    nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  amendmeiiLs  made  by 
this  title  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  not  later  than  the  ef 
fective  dat*  under  suUsection  (ai. 

MoDIKll-ATION   l^O  THK  AMKNDMKNT  OKKKHKIi 

nv  MH.  UOUIIAN  OK  NOUTH  DAKOTA 

(Amdt.  #6  In  part  II  of  the  Report  of  the 

Conim.  on  Rules) 
The  amendmeni  a.s  modified  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  subtitle  C  of  title  I  (pane  22 
after  line  6).  in.sert  the  followiim   new  .sec- 
tion: 

SEC.  111.    I'll-.  I  ^1  \u  I   I,  ii\i  11  \siM,  11    \\ 
(a)  C()\r.ni  .-^.-^IMNAI,  V1I.W.-1  UN  .\URV.s.     The 

Congress  - 
(1)  supports  the  Presidents  call   to  neno- 

tiate  removal  of  all  nuiltlple  independently 


targeted  re-entry  vehicle  (MIRV)  warheads 
from  intercontinental  ballistic  missile> 
ilCBMs);  and 

(2i  encouranes  the  President  to  move  as 
quickly  as  possible  in  nei4otiations  to  termi- 
nate the  Peace-keeper  ICBM  program  and  to 
reduce  the  number  of  warheads  on  the  Min- 
utetnan  111  ICBMs  Horn  three  to  one. 

(b)    LlMITAlION   ON    RKDKl'l.OYMHNT  OK    MIN- 

UTKMAN  III  ICBMs.  Funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1983  or  any  pre- 
cedini,'  fi.scal  year  in  this  or  any  other  Act 
may  not  be  obligated  or  exiiended  for  the  re- 
deployment or  transfer  of  operationally  de- 
ployed Minuteman  III  missiles  from  one  Air 
Force  ICBM  base  to  anothei  unless  and  until 
the  Secretary  of  the  Defense  submits  to  Con- 
mess  a  plan  for  restructuring  the  ICBM  and 
bomber  forces  of  the  United  States  described 
in  subsection  (c). 

ic)  RKVISKI)  FoitCK  S'lltUCTUUK,  Pl.AN  KOIt 
ICBMs  AND  STKATKOIC  BoMlti;n.s.  The  plan 
referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  shall  be  consist- 
ent with  the  terms  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Re- 
duction Treaty  (START)  sinned  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  plan 
shall  include  the  followiim: 

IDA  de.scription  of  the  size  and  makeup  of 
the  strale>fic  nuclear  force  triad  and  the  ra 
tionale  for  the  proposed  decisions. 

(2)  A  discussion  of  the  force  structure  op- 
tions that  were  considered  in  developintc  the 
plan,  and  in  particular,  a  discussion  of  which 
options  are  consistent  with  the  Presidents 
proposed  plan  for  an  ICBM  force  from  which 
all  MIRVs  warheads  have  been  removed. 

(3)  For  each  option  discu.ssed  under  para- 
►;iaph  (2).  a  statement  of  the  location  at 
which  stiateMic  bombers  and  Minuteman  III 
ICBMs  would  be  deployed  and  the  number  of 
each  such  system  at  each  location,  indudini; 
the  number  of  ICBM  warheads  deployed  at 
each  location. 

(1)  The  cost  of  each  such  option,   includ- 

(A)  the  costs  of  transferrins  bomber  and 
missile  as.sets  from  one  operating  location  to 
another; 

(B)  inllitary  construction  costs  associated 
with  such  a  transfer; 

(C)  the  costs  of  the  conversion  of  silos  from 
the  Minuteman  II  and  Peacekeeper  conliKU 
rations  to  the  Minuteman  III  confiRuration; 

and 

(Di  the  operations  and  maintenance  costs 
or  savinKs.  by  opeiiitinB  ba.se,  under  each  op- 
tion. 

(5)  A  discussion  of  factors  other  than  cost, 
such  as  survivability  (either  through  dispei- 
sal  or  silo  hardne.ss)  or  target  achievability, 
which  underlay  each  of  the  options. 

(6)  A  di.scussion  of  the  potential  advan 
tanes  or  cost  savings  associated  with  dual 
basins  of  strategic  bombers  and  ICBMs. 

(7)  In  the  ca.se  of  any  base  wliicii  currently 
has  a  missile  winK  which  the  plan  proposes 
to  disestablish  or  move  to  another  base, 
plans  for  the  disposition  of  that  Ijase  or  the 
transfer  of  the  remain  inn  functions  or  mis- 
sions at  that  base,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  cosUs  associated  with  any  such  chanue. 

(8)  A  timetable  for  the  initiation  of  the 
.START  drawdown  and  deadlines  for  the  per- 
formance of  certain  activities,  such  as  silo 
conversion  or  missile  redeployments,  which 
would  0(  cur  under  the  plan  in  order  to  meet 
wellhead  sub-limits  established  under  the 
START  Treaty. 

(d)  CoNi'oiiMiNG  RK.l'KAl.KK.  -Section  153(bi 
of  the  National  Defense  Authoriz;ition  Act 
for  Fiscal  Years  1992  and  1993  (Public  Law 
102  190:  105  SUt.  1313)  is  repealed. 

Amh:ni)MK.nt  'i-o  H.R.  5006,  as  Rki'ORTKD 

OKKKKKD  ItY  MU.  OWKNS  OK  UTAH 
Pane  37.  after  line  18.  insert  the  followiim 
new  sections: 


SK      -iL''^     HKSIKICrlON    ON    l  SK   OK    Kl  NDS    KOR 
NONV.M.lD.VrKl)  HI<)W.\KKARK 

thiu-:ats. 

(a)  PKOHinniDN  None  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  lo  authorizations  in  this 
Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  prod- 
uct development  or  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  of  medical  coun- 
termeasures  at^ainst  biowarfare  threat 
agents  that  have  not  been  validated  by  the 
Armed  Forces  Medical  IntelliKence  Center  in 
conjunction  with  the  national  intellif;ence 
community. 

(b)  Dkkinition.  — For  purposes  of  subsection 
la),  a  validated  biowarfare  threat  atrent  is  a 
bioUmical  anent  that  the  national  Intel- 
lih'ence  community  has  a.sse.ssed  as  beiUR  de- 
veloped or  produced  for  weaponization  pur- 
poses. 

AMKNDMi':NT  lO  H.R.  500(j.  A.^  RKI'OKIKD 

Okkkrkd  n\  Mit.  Andukw.s  ok  Nkw  Jkhsky 

At  the  end  of  title  X  ipatje  '202.  after  line 
23).  in.sert  the  followinj;  new  section' 
SKf  RKPORT  on  COMPIIANCK  with  IK)MKS 

IK    SHII'  HKl'AIH  LAW 

lai  Rki-wIU  Kl-.gllKi'.K.  'liit-  ^^tnietaiy  ul 
the  Navy  shall  submit  to  Coimress  a  report 
describing  the  practice  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  in  complying  with  section  7309  of 
title  10.  United  Stales  Code,  relating  to  re- 
strictions on  construction  or  repair  of  ves- 
sels in  foreii^n  shipyards.  The  Secretary  shall 
include  in  such  report  sufficient  data  to  dem- 
onstrate the  decree  of  compliance  or  non- 
compliance of  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
with  that  section. 

(b)  Dkadi.ink  kou  Rki'ort. -The  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  submitted 
not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

AMKNDMKNT  I'O  H.R.  5006.  A.s  RKI>OHl-i;i) 

Okkkrki)  hy  Mr.  A.simn 
At  the  end  of  subtitle  A  of  title  II  (pane  29. 
after  line  3).  in.sert  the  lollowinK  new  sec- 
tion: 

SEC.    •iOI.     KNDOWMKNt     KOK     DKKKNSh      INDIS 
I  KIAI,  COOI'EILVMON. 

(a)  SlII'I'ORT  I-OR  ENDOWMKNT  KOR  DKKKNSK 

Industrial  Cooi-kraiion.  The  amount  pro- 
vided in  section  201  tor  the  Defense  Ak'encies 
is  hereby  increased  by  $10,000,000.  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  United  States'  share  ol  the  ini- 
tial capitalization  of  a  United  States-Israel 
Kndowment  for  Defense  Industrial  Coopera- 
tion with  the  ibl lowing  objectives: 

(1)  To  promote  and  support  joint  defense 
Industrial  activities  of  mutual  benefit  to  the 
United  States  and  Israel. 

i2l  To  promote  and  support  joint  commer- 
cialization of  defense  technologies  of  mutual 
benefit  to  the  United  States  and  Israel. 

i3)  To  strengthen  a  mutually  beneficial  de- 
fense trade  program  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel. 

(b)  Okksk'Itinc  Rkduction.  -  The  amount 
provided  in  .section  201  for  the  Navy  is  hereby 
reduced  by  $10,000,000.  to  be  derived  from 
funds  for  advanced  submarine  system  devel- 
opment. 

AMKNDMKNT  TO  H.R.  5006.  AS  RKI'ORTKD 

Okkkrkd  hy  Mr.  ASIMN 
At  the  end  of  subtitle  G  of  title  III  ( pa«e  86. 
after  line  21).  insert  the  followiim  new  sec 
tion: 

SEC.  372.  ( ONSIDKKMION  OK  ( OMMl  NIIY  AHII 
HY    lOlOMI'KIK  KOR    IlIK  RK1()(,\ 
1  ION  OK  K1N.\N(  K  AND    \(  <  Ol  N  I  INC, 
A(    1  1\  I  riKS 

(a)  CoNrtlDKRATlDN  OK  FACTORS. —  In  ovalu 
atinu  and  selectinn  communities  as  sites  for 
the   relociition  of  financial   and  accountint; 
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activities  under  the  management  ol  me  Ue 
lense  Finance  Accounting  Service,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  ensure  that  consider- 
ation is  provided  to  the  ability  of  States  and 
communities  to  compete  for  the  relocation 
l)ased  upon  their  relative  size  and  potential 
to  make  offers  of  incentives  for  the  reloca- 
tion. 

(b)  RKi'ORT.-The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall,  with  respect  to  the  relocation  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  and  not  later  than 
February  28.  1993,  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  a  report  on  the  advisabil- 
ity of  using  competitive  procedures  amontc 
communities  to  acquire  property  (through 
lease  or  otherwise)  and  other  incentives 
without  providing  reimbursement  to  the 
community  for  such  property  or  support. 

amkndmknt  ti)  h.r.  5006.  as  rki'ortkd 
Okkkrkd  hy  Mr.  Aspin 

At  the  end  of  title  XXVI  ipage  '226.  after 
line  23).  insert  the  following: 

SKI       JG02     AIR    NATIONAI.    Cl'ARU    (OVSTRUC- 
IION.  IRl   V\  KIKI.I).  WISl ONSIN 

la:  (.u.N^mii  i  imN  A.  i  Hum/.i-.i/  Ui  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  the  Air  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  in  section 
2601(3)(A).  $4,250,000  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  lo  carry  out  con- 
struction projects  for  the  Air  National  Guard 
of  the  UnitAHl  States  at  Truax  Field.  Madi- 
.son.  Wisconsin,  for  the  purposes,  and  in  the 
amounts,  as  follows: 

(1)  Alteration  of  hanger.  $2,250,000. 

(2)  Alteration  of  fuel  cell  maintenance 
dock.  $2,000,000. 

(b)  Okk-Sktting  RKuucrioN.- Within  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  in  section 
•2601(3)1  A 1.  the  account  lor  repair  of  real  prop- 
erty for  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  reduced  by  $4,250,000. 

AMKNDMKNT  TO  H.R.  5006.  AS  RKI'ORTKD 

Okkkrkd  hy  Mr.  Batkman 
Page  215.  in  the  table  beginning  after  line 

2.   strike  out  the   item  relating   to   Langley 

Air  Force  Base.  Virginia,  and  insert  in  lieu 

thereof  the  following: 

•Virg^inia  Langley  Air  Force  Base  $7.0.50.000  ". 
Page  218.  line  5.  strike  out  •$535,510,000" 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •$540,810,000". 
Page  218.  line  14.  strike  out    •$276,394,000" 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$271,094,000  ". 

MODIKICATION  TO  THK  AMKNDMKNT  OKKKRKD 

HY  Mr.  Bknnk-it 
( Amdt.  #16  in  part  II  of  the  Report  of  the 

Comm.  on  Rules) 
At  the  end  of  subtitle  G  of  title  III  (page  86. 
after  line  21).  in.sert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SKC.  :t72     l'RO(.I{.\M    HI  (OMMKMOttMK    VMlRll) 
W.\K  11 

(a)  In  GKNKRAi,.  Tlie  Secretaiy  ol  Ueie:..-^e 
may.  during  fi.scal  years  1992  through  1995. 
conduct  a  program  to  commemorate  the  50th 
anniversary  of  World  War  II  and  to  coordi- 
nate, support,  and  facilitate  other  such  com- 
memoration programs  and  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government.  State  and  govern- 
ments, and  other  persons. 

(b)  UsK  OK  Finds.— During  fiscal  years  1992 
through  1995.  funds  appropriated  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance.  Defense  Agencies  ap- 
propriations, of  the  Department  of  Defense 
shall  be  available  to  conduct  the  program  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a). 

(c)  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIKS.-The  program  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  may  include  ac- 
tivities and  ceremonie.s- 


VMM 

(1»  lo  inovldf  rhi>  peoplo  of  the  Unlteil 
Slates  with  :i  clear  unileiNtaiiiliii),'  iinil  appre- 
ciation ol'  the  lessoius  ami  history  of  World 
War  11: 

(2)  to  thank  ami  honor  veterans  of  World 
War  II  anil  their  families; 

(■J»  to  pay  tribute  to  the  sacrifices  and  <  on 
tributions   made  on   the   homefront   Ijy    the 
people  of  I  he  United  States; 

(4)  to  foster  an  awareness  in  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  Worlil  War  II  was  the 
central  event  of  the  20th  century  that  de- 
finetl  the  postwar  world; 

(5)  to  hiuhlinht  advances  in  lechnolot*y. 
science,  and  medicine  lelaled  to  military  re- 
search conducted  duiinn  World  War  II; 

(6)  to  inform  waitime  and  postwar  ►feiiera- 
tions  of  the  contributions  of  the  United 
States  military  to  the  Nation; 

(7)  to  recoynize  the  contributions  and  sac- 
rifices made  Ijy  World  War  II  allies  of  the 
United  States;  and 

(8)  to    hiKhlinht    the    lole    ol    the    United 
Stjites  niilitaiy.  then  and  now.  in  maintitin 
inti  world  peace  throutfh  strength. 

(di  Aiirnoni'i'V  ()(•■  riiK  SKC-Hi-rrAitY.  di  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  may.  in  accordance 
with  rewulations  pres(  iibt>d  by  the  Sec- 
retary, authorize  the  manufacture,  reproduc 
tion.  use.  sale,  or  distribution  of  lottos, 
trademarks,  seals,  and  similar  items  for  the 
program  referred  to  in  sulxsectlon  (a),  ami 
Krant  exclusive  or  nonexclusive  licenses  for 
such  purpo.ses. 

(2)  The  Secretary  rtiay.  in  fuithernnce  of 
the  program  rcferied  to  in  subsection  (a)  and 
in  accordance  with  reu'ulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  wrant  exclusive  or  nonexclu- 
sive licenses  foi  any  copyrighted  material 
fur  which  the  Se<retarv  holds  an  exclusive  li 
cense  or  owns  the  copyriMlit  as  transferred 
throuKh  a.ssit-iiment.  bequest,  or  otherwise, 
NolwithstandinK'  any  other  provision  of  law. 
any  proceeds  received  as  a  result  of  these  ai- 
tivities  shall  Ije  deposlteil  into  the  account 
established  by  subsection  te). 

(el  K.s'rAlii.i.sllMi-;Nr  OK  Ac'CtitiN'l'.  ( 1 )  There 
is  established  in  the  Treasury  an  account  to 
be  known  as  the  ■DeiMrtnienl  of  Defense 
iiOth  Anniversary  of  Worhl  War  II  I'ommemo 
latlon  Ac<ounl"  whi(  h  shall  Im'  adininisteied 
by  the  Secretary  of  Di-fense  as  a  single  ac- 
count. Theie  shall  be  deposited  into  the  ac- 
count, all  proceeils  derived  from  activities  de 
S4ribed  in  subsection  idi. 

(2)  The  Seciet^iiry  may  u.se  I  he  funds  in  the 
account  established  in  parauiaph  (li.  except 
that  the  funds  may  be  u.sed  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducliUH  the  piOKram  refeired  to 
in  subsection  (a). 

(it  Not  later  that  60  days  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
con<luit  the  coiiniiemoration  proKiam  re- 
feired to  in  subsection  (ai.  the  Secretary 
shall  transmit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senat*  and  Mouse  of  Hep 
re.sentntlves  a  report  containinn  an  a(  lount- 
Inw  of  all  the  funds  deiwsiteil  int.o  and  ex 
pendeil  from  the  account  or  otherwise  ex 
pended  under  this  .section,  and  of  any 
amount  remainim:  In  the  aci^ount.  Unobli- 
KHted  funds  which  remain  In  the  account 
alter  termination  of  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  .section  shall  Ije  held  in 
the  account  until  transferred  by  law  alter 
the  (.'ommittees  receive  the  report. 

(fl   I'KOVISION.S   or   VOI.IIN-I'AUV    Skkvicks. 
(li  Notwithstandinu  .section   1M2  of  title  31. 
United  States  C^oile.  the  Secietaiy  of  Defense 
may  accept  from  any  per.son  voluntary  serv- 
ices to  be  provide<l  in  furtherance  of  tiie  pro 
mam  referred  to  in  subsection  (a). 

i2i  A  person  providint;  voluntary  services 
under  this  sub.section  shall  be  considered  to 


(  ()\(,KI  sslON  \|     KKORI)      HOI    Si 


be  an  eiiipioyee  ot  tiie  Kedcral  tioveinment 
for  the  purpo.ses  of  chapter  81  of  title  5.  Unit- 
ed States  Code.  relalinM  to  conipens.ition  for 
work-related  injuries,  and  to  be  an  employee 
of  the  Federal  OovernmeiU  for  the  purpo.ses 
of  chapter  176  of  title  28.  Unite<i  States  Code, 
relating  to  toit  claims.  Such  a  person  who  is 
not  otherwise  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  not  be  considered  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral employee  for  any  other  purpose  by  rea- 
son of  the  provision  of  such  services. 

(U)  The  Secretary  ol  Defen.se  may  provide 
for  reimbursement  of  incidental  expenses 
which  are  incurred  b.v  a  pt'rson  providiiiM  vol- 
untary services  under  this  sub.section.  The 
Seiretar.y  of  Defense  shall  determine  which 
expenses  are  eligible  for  reimbursement 
under  this  piira«raph. 

(>C)  Sknsk  or  C()NGKKS.s.  (li  The  ConKiess 
finds  that 

I  A)  more  than  16.000,000  Ameiiians  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces  ilurin^;  World  War  II; 

(B)  more  than  100.000  American  men  and 
women  nave  their  lives  in  the  defen.se  of  free- 
dom around  the  world; 

(C)  World  War  II  fundAmentally  reshaped 
the  international  geopolitical  landscape,  as 
well  as  the  Nation's  economic,  political,  and 
•mitural  institutions; 

(D)  World  War  11  involved  a  clear  choice 
between  democracy  and  tyranny  and  in- 
volved the  Nation  as  a  whole  in  a  worldwide 
battle  against  the  forces  of  fa.scism  and  op- 
pression; 

(K)  other  nations  are  developing  or  have 
establisheil  iiermanent  exhibitions  about 
their  own  role  in  World  War  II.  such  as  the 
Battle  of  Normandy  Mu.seum  of  Peace  in 
Caen.  France;  and 

(F)  numerous  oiKanizatlons  and  individ- 
uals across  the  United  States  have  expre.ssed 
interest  In  or  are  eiiMimed  in  efforts  to  draw 
attention  to  the  Mth  anniversary  of  World 
War  II. 

(2)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  CoiiKie.ss 

(Ai  that  the  aniiiveisary  of  World  War  II 
shoulil  not  k'o  unret-OKnized  at  the  national 
level; 

(Bl  that,  between  1992  and  1995,  the  Federal 
Ciovernment  should  encourage  appropriate 
f>0th  anniversivrv  commemorations  of  the 
role  of  the  United  States  in  World  War  II. 
the  contribution  to  the  Allied  victory  of 
American  military  men  and  women  as  well 
as  ordinary  <:itlzens.  and  the  endurin»;  values 
to  which  the  Nation's  participation  in  that 
struxnle  wa.s  dedlcatecl; 

(Ci  that  the  construction  of  a  memorial  to 
honor  all  memb<>rs  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
served  in  Worhl  War  II  should  be  completed 
by  the  time  of  the  anniversary  celebration; 
and 

(I))  that  an  oreanizntlon.  such  as  the  Na- 
tional World  War  II  Memorial  Fund.  Inc.. 
should  oversee  the  plannint;.  design,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  any  national 
Worlil  War  II  memorial. 


AMI'INDMKNT'I-O  H.R.  ."iOOe.  A.S  RkI'OUTKI) 
Ol'KKKKIi  ItV  MU.  HkhM.AN 
At    Ihe  end  of  title  X  i|)at;e  202.  :iti.  i    Im,,. 
2'J).  Insert  the  lollowint:  new  section 
SEt'.    .    LIMITATION    0\    VI  I'lMlHT    FOK    I  Mllli 
•^1  \l  1-^        I   nS  I  11  \l    II  lH->        --M  MM, 
\KMs  l)\  H  lot  \> 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  necessar.v  to  ensure  that 
any  support  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  at  overseas  military  trade  shows  or 
conventions  to  United  States  firms  is  pro- 
vided subject  to  a  reciuiiement  that  the  De- 
partttienl  of  Defense  be  fully  reimbursed  for 
its  expenses  and  that  no  cost  to  the  public  \>e 
Incurred  in  providing  such  support. 


AMKMlMi;NT-n)  H.R.  fmti.  AS  RKl'OUTKI) 

(iKKKUKIi  HY  MU.  Ho.MOK 

lAmdt.  «18  in  part  II  of  the  Report  of  the 

Comm.  on  Rules) 
The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  follows: 
At   the  end  of  title  V  ipa^e  106.  after  line 
22),  in.sert  the  following  new  section 
SEC.  53S.  AIR  RESERVE  TECHNICIANS. 

The  Seiietarv  ol  the  Air  Force  shall  carry 
out  the  Hlnh-Year  Tenure  (HYT)  program  of 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  so  as  not  to  lenuire 
the  removal  of  an  Air  Reserve  technician 
from  aitive  status  as  a  Reservist  l>efore  at- 
taininjr  aKe60  in  the  case  of  any  such  techni- 
cian who  has  a  total  of  not  less  than  ',}3  years 
of  active  duty  and  reserve  military  service 
before  January  1.  1992,  and  who  is  otherwise 
qualified  for  retention  as  an  Air  Reserve 
technician. 


.lunr    l.    1992 


(ONC.RI  S.SION.AI.   KlCOKl)  -HOI  M. 


AMKNILMKNT'ltl  H.R.  5006.  AS  RKPOUIKIi 
Ol'FKHKII  MY  Mr.  BOfCHi:il 
At  the  end  of  title  XXVI  (p:me  226,  alter 
line  2:ti.  insert,  the  follow: 
SKC.  2602.  NATI0N/VI-(;L'AKI)  Mniiil<\    MKi.lNA 

(a)  CoNs'lltL'C-l'loN  ALlliuui/.l.l).  in  tile 
amounts  appropriated  for  the  Army  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  the 
authorization  ol  appropriations  in  section 
2601(1 1(A).  $2.1:r7.000  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  construct  a  new 
National  Guard  Armory  on  the  campus  of  the 
Southwest  Virginia  Community  College  in 
Richlands.  Virginia. 

(b)  OKK-SK'|-riN(".  Rkductio.n,  Within  the 
authoriztitlon  of  appropriations  in  section 
2601(1 1(A).  the  account  for  repair  of  real  prop- 
erty for  the  Army  National  Guard  is  hereby 
reduced  by  J2.i;n.000. 

AMKNDMKNTTO  H.R.  5006  AS  RKI-OHTKH 

OKKKHKI)  iiy  Mhs.  Boxkh 
At   the  end  of  title  V  (pane  106.  after  line 
22),  insert  the  following  new  sec  li" 
SEC.    53a.    MENTAL    HEALTH    EVAHAIliiS>    i.l 
Ml-  \IHt  l(s  iih    M(\TH)  KORCKS. 
la)    Rkoi  retaiy    of    De- 

len.se,  and  ilic  ."io. i ciai .v  oi  Transportation 
with  respect  to  the  Coast  Guard  when  it  is 
not  operatlny  us  a  service  in  the  Navy,  shall 
pre.scril>e  rei4Ulations  that  contain  the  re- 
<iuirements  .set  forth  in  subsections  (b).  (c). 
and  (d).  In  pre.scriblnt;  the  regulations,  eai  h 
Secretary  shall  take  Into  account  any  uuide 
lines  reuaidiim  psychiatric  hospitalization  of 
adults  prejiared  by  professional  civilian 
health  organizations. 

(bl  FlKX'KDUUKS  KOK  OLITAI'IKNT  AND  I.NI'A- 

riKNT  EVAl.fATloNs.  (1)  The  regulations 
shall  require  that,  except  as  provided  in 
paraMiaph  (4).  a  commandiim  officer  shall 
consult  with  a  mental  health  professional 
prior  to  referrinM:  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  for  a  mental  health  evaluation  lo  be 
conducted  on  an  outpatient  basis. 

(2)  The  regulations  shall  require  that,  ex 
cept  as  provided  in  paramaph  (4i 

(A)  a  mental  health  evaluation  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  conducted  on  an  in- 
patient basis  shall  l>e  u.sed  only  if  and  when 
such  an  evaluation  cannot  appropriately  or 
reasonably  lie  conducted  on  an  outpatient 
basis,  in  accordance  with  the  least  restric- 
tive alternative  principle;  and 

(B)  only  mental  health  professionals,  or.  in 
ci\ses  in  which  a  mental  health  professional 
is  not  available,  physicians,  may  admit  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Foices  for  a  meiit<al 
health  evaluation  to  be  conducted  on  an  in- 
patient basis. 

(3)  The  regulations  shall  require  that, 
when  a  conimandinu  officer  determines  it  is 
nei  e.s.sary  to  refer  a  member  of  the  Armed 


KoKC-  lui  a  mental  health  evaluation,  tin- 
commanding  officer  shall  ensure  that,  except 
.IS  provided  in  paragraph  (4).  the  member  is 
provided  with  a  written  notice  of  the  refer- 
ral. The  notice  shall,  at  a  minimum,  include 
the  following: 

(A)  The  date  and  time  the  mental  health 
evaluation  is  scheduled. 

iB)  An  explanation  of  why  the  lefeiral  is 
considered  necessary. 

(C)  The  name  or  name.s  of  the  mental 
health  professionals  with  whom  the  com- 
mandini,-  officer  has  consulted  prior  to  mak- 
ing the  referral.  If  such  consulUition  is  not 
possible,  the  notice  shall  include  the  reasons 
why. 

(D)  The  positions  and  telephone  numbers  of 
authorities,  indudinu  attorneys  and  inspec- 
tors general,  who  can  assist  a  member  who 
feels  referral  for  mental  health  evaluation  is 
without  basis  or  is  made  for  retributive  rea- 
sons and  wishes  to  challeniie  the  referral. 

(K)  The  rights  of  the  member  under  this 
section,  including  rights  of  redress. 

(F)  The  member's  slKnature  attesting  to 
having  received  the  information  described  in 
subparagraphs  (A)  through  (E).  If  the  mem- 
ber refuses  to  smn  the  attestation,  the  com- 
manding officer  shall  so  indicate  in  the  no- 
tice. If  the  member  believes  the  referral  is  in 
retaliation  for  inakinn  di.sclosures  protected 
under  section  1034  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  information  lenardinK  such  belief 
shall,  upon  the  request  of  the  member,  be  in- 
cluded in  the  notice. 

i4)  The  rc)4Ulations  shall  require  that,  dur- 
um emergencies,  the  procedures  required  by 
subsection  (di  .shall  be  followed  in  lieu  of  the 
procedures  required  by  this  subsection. 

(c)  Mi:mhkk  Rights  to  Skkk  Rkdhkss.  The 
regulations  shall  require  that,  in  any  case  in 
which  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  is  re- 
ferred for  a  mental  health  evaluation  other 
than  in  an  emergency,  the  followinK  provi- 
sions apply: 

(1)  Upon  the  request  of  the  member,  an  In- 
spector General  or  attorney  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  or  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  who  is  designated 
to  provide  advice  under  this  section  shall  ad 
vise  the  member  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
member  may  seek  redress  under  this  section. 
If  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  submits  to 
an  Inspector  General  an  allegation  that  the 
member  was  referred  for  a  mental  health 
evaluation  in  violation  of  this  section,  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fen.se  (or  the  Inspector  General  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  in  the  case  of  a 
member  of  the  Coast  Guard  when  the  Coast 
Guard  is  not  operating  as  a  service  in  the 
Navy)  shall  conduct  or  oversee  an  investisa- 
tion  of  the  alienation. 

(2)  The  members  shall  have  the  rinht  to 
also  be  evaluated  by  a  mental  health  profes- 
sional of  the  member's  own  choosinn.  An 
evaluation  by  a  mental  health  professional 
who  is  not  an  employee  of  t  he  Department  of 
Defense  shall  be  conducted  within  a  rea.son- 
able  period  of  time  after  beinn  referred  for 
an  evaluation  and  shall  be  at  the  members 
own  expen.se. 

(3)  No  one  shall  interfere  with  or  prohibit 
the  member  from  communicating  with  an  In- 
spector General,  attorney,  member  of  Con- 
gress, or  others  about  the  member's  referral 
tor  a  mental  health  evaluation. 

(4 1  In  situations  other  than  emergencies, 
the  member  shall  have  at  least  two  business 
days  before  a  sche<luled  mental  health  eval- 
uation to  seek  advice  from  an  attorney.  In- 
spector General,  chaplain,  or  other  appro- 
priate party.  If  a  commandinn  officer  be- 
lieves the  condition  of  the  member  requires 


lii.tL  >u.  II  cv.ilu.tt  i.ji.  I,.  .  I.;  ,^uo::i'i,  the  i, '.)iri- 
iiiandiim  olficer  shall  state  the  reasons  in 
writinK  as  part  of  the  notice  required  under 
subsection  (b)(3). 

(5)  In  the  event  the  member  is  aboard  a 
navy  vessel  or  in  a  circumstance  related  to 
the  member's  military  duties  which  makes 
compliance  with  any  of  the  procedures  in 
sub.section  (b)  impractical,  the  commandiiiK 
officer  seeking  the  referral  shall  prepare  a 
memorandum  setting  forth  the  reasons  for 
failure  to  comply  with  such  procedures. 

(d)  AnnrnoNAi.  Rioms  ok   Mkmhkks   a.m) 

PKOCKDUHKS  KOlt  EMKltGKNCY  OH  INVOI.UN- 
TAItY  INI'ATIKNT  EVALUATIONS. 

(1)  The  leKulatioiis  shall  require  that  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  may  be  admit- 
ted, under  criteria  for  admission  set  forth  in 
the  leRulations.  to  a  treatment  facility  for 
an  emergency  or  involuntary  mental  health 
evaluation  when  there  is  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  the  member  may  be  sufferinK 
from  a  mental  disorder.  The  regulations 
shall  include  definitions  of  the  terms  "emer- 
nency"  and  "mental  disoider  ". 

(2)  The  regulations  shall  require  that,  in 
any  ca.se  in  which  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  is  admitted  to  a  treatment  facility 
for  an  emergency  or  involuntary  mental 
health  evaluation,  the  foUowintr  provisions 
apply: 

(A)  Every  effort  shall  be  made,  as  soon 
after  admission  as  the  member's  condition 
permits,  to  inform  the  member  of  the  rea- 
.sons  for  the  evaluation,  the  nature  and  con- 
sequences of  the  evaluation  and  any  treat- 
ment, and  the  member's  rights  under  this 
section. 

(B)  The  member  shall  have  the  rinht  to 
contact,  as  soon  after  admission  as  the  mem- 
ber's condition  permits,  a  friend,  relative,  at- 
torney, or  the  Inspector  General. 

(C)  The  member  shall  be  evaluated  by  a 
psychiatrist  or  a  physician  within  two  busi- 
ness days  after  admittance,  to  determine  if 
continued  hospitalization  and  treatment  is 
Justified  or  if  the  member  should  be  released 
from  the  facility. 

(D)  If  a  determination  is  made  that  contin- 
ued hospitalization  and  treatment  is  justi- 
fied, the  member  must  be  notified  orally  and 
in  writinn  of  the  reasons  for  such  determina- 
tion. 

(E)  A  review  of  the  admi.ssion  of  the  mem- 
ber and  the  appropriateness  of  continued 
hospitalization  and  treatment  shall  Ije  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  procedures  .set 
forth  in  the  reRulations  as  required  under 
paragraph  (3). 

i3)  The  regulations  shall  include  proce- 
dures for  the  review  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(2)(E).  Such  procedures  shall 

(A)  specify  the  appropriate  party  or  parties 
outside  the  individual  chain  of  command  to 
conduct  the  review; 

iB)  specify  the  appropriate  procedure  for 
conducting  the  review; 

iCl  require  that  the  member  have  the  right 
to  representation  in  such  review  by  an  attor- 
ney of  the  member's  choosing  at  the  mem- 
ber's expense,  or  by  a  judge  advocate; 

(D)  specify  the  periods  of  time  within 
which  the  review  and  any  subsequent  reviews 
should  be  conducted; 

(E)  specify  the  criteria  to  be  used  to  deter- 
mine whether  continued  treatment  or  dis 
charge  from  the  facility  is  appropriate; 

iF)  require  the  party  or  parties  conducting 
the  review  to  a.ssess  whether  or  not  the  men- 
tal health  evaluation  was  used  in  an  inappro- 
priate, punitive,  or  retributive  mannei-  in 
violation  of  this  section;  and 

(G)  require  that  an  assessment  made  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (Fi  that  the  mental 
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health  evaluation  was  used  in  a  manner  in 
violation  of  this  set  tion  shall  be  reported  to 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Defen.se  (or  the  Inspector  General  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  in  the  case  of  a 
member  of  the  Coast  Guard  when  the  Coast 
Guard  is  not  operating  as  a  service  in  the 
Navy)  and  included  by  the  Inspector  General 
as  part  of  the  Inspector  General's  annual  re- 
port. 

(e)  CoNSTKUCTiON.    Nothing  in  the  regula 
tions  prescribed  under  this  .section  shall  be 
construed  to  discourage  referrals  for  appro- 
priate mental  health  evaluations  when  cir- 
cumstances suggest  the  need  for  such  action. 

(f)  Pkohihition  Against  thk  Usk  ok  Rkkkh- 

ItALS  KOK  MKNTAI,  HKAI.TH  EVALUATIONS  TO 
Rl-n'AI.IATK      AGAINST      WHISTLKHLOWKItS.-l  1 ) 

No  person  may  refer  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  for  a  mental  health  evaluation  as  a 
reprisal  for  making  or  preparing  a  lawful 
communication  of  the  type  described  in  sec- 
tion 1034(c)(2)  of  title  10.  United  States  Co<le. 
and  applicable  regulations.  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  such  communication  also 
shall  include  a  communication  to  any  appro- 
priate authority  in  the  chain  of  command  of 
the  member. 

(2)  An  inappropriate  refeiral  for  a  mental 
health  evaluation,  when  taken  as  a  reprisal 
for  a  comnmnication  referred  la  in  para- 
graph (1).  may  be  the  basis  for  a  proceeding 
under  section  892  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  Persons  not  subject  to  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  who  fail  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section  are  sub- 
ject to  adverse  administrative  action. 

(g)  Dkkinitions.     In  this  section: 

(1 )  The  term  •member"  means  any  member 
of  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force.  Marine  Corps, 
or  Coast  Guard. 

(2)  The  term    "In.spector  General"  means— 

(A)  an  Inspector  General  appointed  under 
the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978;  and 

(B)  an  officer  of  the  Armed  Forces  assigned 
or  detailed  under  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  to  serve  as  an  Inspector 
General  at  any  command  level  in  one  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

(3)  The  term  "mental  health  professional  " 
means  a  p.sychiatrist  or  clinical  psycholo- 
gist, a  person  with  a  doctorate  in  clinical  so- 
cial work  or  a  psychiatric  clinical  nui-se  spe- 
cialist. 

(4)  The  term  "mental  health  evaluation  ' 
means  a  psychiatric  examination  or  evalua- 
tion, a  psychological  e.xamination  or  evalua- 
tion, an  examination  for  psychiatric  or  psy- 
chological fitness  for  duty,  or  any  other 
means  of  assessing  a  member's  state  of  men- 
tal health. 

(5)  The  term  "least  restrictive  alternative 
principle"  means  a  principle  under  which  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  cominitted  for 
hospitalizi\tioii  and  treatinent  shall  be 
placed  (A)  in  the  most  appropriate  and  thera- 
peutic available  setting  and  that  is  no  inore 
restrictive  than  is  conducive  to  the  most  ef- 
fective form  of  treatment,  or  (B)  in  a  setting 
in  which  treatment  is  available  and  the  risks 
of  physical  injury  or  property  damage  posed 
by  such  placement  are  wai  ranted  by  the  pro- 
po.sed  plan  of  treatment. 

(h)  DKAUi.iNi-;  KOK  Rkgui.ation.s.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  prescribe  the  regula- 
tions required  by  this  section  not  later  than 
180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 

this  Act. 

(i)  Rkport.— At  the  same  time  as  the  regu- 
lations required  by  this  section  are  pre- 
scribed, the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
SecreUry  of  Transportation  shall  each  sub- 
mit to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 


llUi'Mi 

...iti-  ami   llousi'  oi  RcpiOM'iitulives  a 

report,    ili'si  riliiiiu    the    proioss   of    piepiiriim 
the  remilatioiis.  miliidifu; 

(1)  an  explanation  ol  the  ileun-i-  to  whi<  h 
any  nulilpllnes  ri>Marillim'  pnycliiati jc  hos- 
pltallzallon  of  ailiilts  preparnl  by  profes- 
sional civilian  mental  health  organizations 
were  1  onsiileretl; 

(2)  the  manner  In  which  the  regulations 
(liffiM-  IVom  any  such  civilian  guidelines;  anil 

(U)  the  reasons  for  such  ilifleiences. 

(j)  C'oNKOKMlNC  Kki'KAI..     .Sul)sei  lion  (h)  of 
section  55-1  of  the  National  Defense  Author 
ization  A(  t  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public  I,aw 
101  510)  is  hereby  reix'aled. 

Amkni>mi;ni-  ill  ll.H.  fjotw.  as  Kki'oktkd 

Ol^KKKKI)  HY  MU.S.  HVUDN 
At.  the  end  of  sulititle  O  of  title  VI  (paue 
121.  alter  line  20).   insert,  the  following   new 
seition 

SKC.     Kl"      (CINIIM    \ll(is      !■!       MI\MI'l--      iii>. 
I    l(  \l  .1         I  1  il(       (    ^  IC  I    MS        Mh  I  III     M(t 

r,\l<  III  ir  \\  IS. 

lai  iNn.usii.  .S-IAC.I-;  Kknai.  Olskask 

I'AI-IKNrs,  .Soi-tioii  iU8ti(d)(2i(A)  of  title  10. 
United  States  C'oile.  is  amended  liy  iii.sertiim 
before  the  sfMiiicolon  the  followini.;:  'or  .set:- 
tion  22(iA(ai  of  such  Act  (42  (I.S.C.  ■J26-l(a)»". 

(b)  COVKU.AOK  OK  C'AIIK  PuuVIIIKIt  SiNCK  SKI' 
TKMn|.;i«  :jo.  1991.  The  amendment  made  l»y 
subsection  (ai.  and  the  amendment  made  Ijy 
section  7(M(ai  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1992  and  1993 
(I'ublic  Law  102  190;  10.0  Slat.  1401).  sliall 
apply  with  respeit  In  health  i  are  benefits  or 
services  received  attei'  September  :iO.  1991,  by 
a  person  described  in  sub.section  (d)(2)  of  sec 
Hon  1086  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  if 
suih  benefits  or  services  would  have  been 
1  tivered  under  a  plan  contrailed  for  under 
such  section  1086. 

ic)  Co.nkiikmi.m;  Amkndmknis.  (li  Section 
704  of  the  National  Defense  Authorizjitioii 
Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1992  and  199U  (Public 
Law  102  190;  105  Stat.  1401)  Is  amended  by 
sliil<inM  out  subse(  tion  (ci. 

(2)  Se(  lion  8097  of  the   Department  of  De 
tense  Appropriations  Act.   1992  (Public   l>aw 
102  172;  105  Slat.  1197),  is  repealed. 

AMKND.MKNT  to  U.K.  5006.  AS  RKI'OUTKI' 

Oki-khkii  iiy  Mus.  nVKO.N 

strike   out  .sei  tion   &52   (pane    129.    lines    1 
Ihrouuh  19)  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol 
lowing 
SKC.  652.  vol  I  N  I  NK"!  -~ir  \n  \  I  II  i\  i\i  I  \  ]  i\  I 

Ml  Kl-:Coi  iMi.M  (,l  .\ll!\l.  Ill;  lll..-.).l(VK 
Pa\.  Sulisection  lei  of  section  1175  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 

111  in  paniMiaph  (2).  by  strikiim  out  -shall 
forfeit'  and  all  that  follows  and  insertiin;  in 
lieu  thereof  "may  elect  to  have  a  reduction 
Ml  the  voluntary  se[)jiration  incentive  pay 
able  for  the  same  i)eii<3d  in  an  amount  not  to 
e.xceed  the  amount  of  the  basii  pay  or  com- 
pensation received  lor  that  period.";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (Hi,  by  adding  at  the  eiul 
the  foUowiim  new  sentence:  -If  the  niembei 
elected  to  have  a  reduction  In  voluntary  .sep- 
aration incentive  for  any  period  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2).  the  deduction  required  under 
the  prei  edintt  sentence  shall  !«•  reduced  ac 
corditiMly.". 

(b)  Ci(Ki>rnN(".   OK   Mii.rrAuv   Skhvick   kou 
Civil.  SKiiviCK   Rktikkmknt.    Subsection   (e) 
of  such  section  Is  further  amended  by  strik 
inn  out  paramaph  (6). 

(c)  Kl.lOlllll.lTV    KOU    INVOI.LVIAUV    SkI'AKA 
TION     ni:\KMrs.     Such     .section     is     further 
amende<l  by  addlnn  at  the  end  the  followinK 

"(J)  A  member  of  the  armed  ibices  who  is 
pioviiled  a  voluntary  separation  incentive 
iiiKlei    this  section  shall   be  eligible  for  the 


(.(>,\(  .Kl  NN|(  )\  \l     KI(()KI)      iKir^r 

Saiii.        ...11-11      ^      .II.M      -.I   \   11    ..^      ,(  -      .(;»•      [)|  I 'V  hlfi! 

under  chapter  58  of  this  title  for  memlwis  ol 
the  armed  forces  who  are  involuntarily  .sepji 
rated  within  the  meaniim^  of  section  1141  of 
this  title.". 

(d)  Kkkkctivk  Datk.  The  amendments  to 
section  1175  of  title  10,  United  St-iites  Code, 
made  by  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  shall 
apply  as  if  includetl  in  section  1175  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  as  enacted  on  December 
5.  1991.  but  any  benefits  or  services  payalde 
by  rea.son  of  the  applicaliility  of  the  provi 
sions  of  those  amemtments  ilurinn  the  period 
bewinniim  on  Dec  ember  5.  1991.  ami  ending  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
Imi  subject  to  the  avnilablliiy  of  appiopria 
tions. 


./ 
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(  ()\(-KI  S.MON.M.   RI-XORl)      HOI  ,sH 


without  reimbuisemcni.  iiic  -civilc.-  uI  any 
member  of  I  he  Armed  Forces  or  employee  of 
the  Department  of  Defen.se  who  the  Sec- 
retary determines  will  assist  that  entity  in 
achieving  its  education  Koals.'. 

(b)  Cl.KKICAI.  AMKND.MKNT.  The  talile  of 
sections  at  the  beuinninK  of  such  i  hapier  is 
ameniled  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  Item: 

■'2551.    Facilities   and    .services     certain    edu 
cational  entities.". 


AMKNDMKNTTO  H.R.  5006.  AS  RKI'OUTKIi 

Okkkkkd  nv  Mus.  byuon 
At  the  end  of  sutilille  tt  of  title  V  (iiane  97. 
after  line  16).  insert  the  followint,'  new  sec 

I  inn 

^H        '.  !■•      I  il-  Ml  III  I  N     Kl    I  nil  |i    I  Ml    --I  \  Ml  \M    I- 
r  \N      I  1  i|<     III  --I  l(\  I       Ml  Mm   H--     I  i|^ 

M'l  III    u  nil  I      I  II  \\  I  I  iN(.     I.I    I  ii< 

I  Hi  i\I    I  U  VIMM. 
(a)    COiSKiK.MAM.!-,    WllH    KlHKU    PUO\  I.SlO.VS 

or  Law.  Sections  1204(2i  ami  1206(6)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  are  amended  by  in 
sertiiiK  after  "inactive-duty  training'"  the 
following:  "or  of  travelinu  directly  to  or 
from  the  place  at  which  such  duty  is  per- 
formed". 

ibi  Ekkkctivk  Datk.  The  amendment.s 
made  by  subsection  (ai  shall  take  effect  with 
respect  to  disabilities  incurred  on  or  after 
Novemtwr  14.  1986.  but  any  benefits  or  serv- 
ices payable  by  reason  of  the  applicability  of 
those  amendments  durliit,'  the  period  becin- 
nitiK  on  NovemlHM  14.  198().  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  the  availability  of  appropriations. 

MoDlKlC.VrUIN   It)  THK  AMKNDMKNT  OHKKHKD 

»V  Mil.  Cuamku 
(Am.lt.  »26  in  pai  t  II  of  the  Re|)oi  t  of  the 

Comm.  on  Rules) 
At  the  end  of  subtitle  K  of  title  X  (jiatre  202. 
after  line  23),  insert  the  followinK  new  sec- 
tion: 
SEC.   io.->i;    ri(ii\i^iiis   .11    iii(i\i\    I  Mil  I  lit-, 

VMi     -1  H\  II   1  ^     111       I  III       t<y  r  \|(  I 
■Xl   N  I       CI)        I  II    I  t   S-l         Ic  I      (    I  11  I   V]\ 
Mill     \  I  h  IN  \|    I  \  1  I  Ml  ~ 
(U)     I'Uii'.  l.-^IciN     111       Fai_1I.Ii;|,.->     A.M'     S|..li',- 

iCK.s.- Chapter  152  ol  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  addinu  at  the  end  of  the 
lollowiiiK  new  .section 

'■ii2.'>.'>l         l.l.lllll.    s        nil!      s.T-.li.    V        i.M.MTl      1    ill] 

caliiMi.il  I  Ml  11 II  ^ 

(anil  Notwithstanding  any  other  provl 
sion  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
conduct  activities  referred  to  in  subsections 
lb)  and  lo  with  an  entity  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (2)  that  the  Secretary  determines  will 
a.ssisi  that  entity  in  achieving  its  edu- 
cational Koals. 

"(2)  Kliuible  entlMes  under  paiaKiaph  (1) 
are  any  of  the  loUowini;: 

"(A)  The  United  States  .Space  Camp. 

■•(B)  The  United  States  Space  Academy. 

"(CM  The  Aviation  ChnllenKe. 

"(bull  The  Secretary  may  permit  the  use 
by  an  entity  referred  to  In  sul^section  (a)(2). 
on  a  reimbursable  liasi.s.  of  any  facilities  of 
the  Dep;irtment  of  Defense  that  the  Sec- 
retary determines  will  assist  that  entity  In 
achievinu  its  educational  ifoals. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  pie.scribe  reason- 
able rates  of  reimbursement  for  llie  u.se  of  fa- 
cilities under  paragraph  (1). 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  make  available  to 
an   entity    refeire<l    to    in   sub.sec  tion   (a)(2). 


AMKNKMKNT  to  H.R.  5006.  AS  RKI'OUTKI) 
OFKKHKIl  HY  Mil.  CUNNINGHAM 

At  the  end  of  subtitle  B  of  title  11  (pa^re  37. 
after  line  18).  insert  the  followini,'  new  sec 
tion 

.SKC.  2'22.   .JOINT    IIKMOIH  >    I  1 1  c  i  I  n  i    \  Ml  II   M  s 
I'KIM.U  \M 
lai   FuNlilNc;       wiiiiin    Uir  ;ii;;ijuii'.   piuviUcU 
in  .section  201  for  the  Defense  Anencie.s 

(1)  the  amount  provided  for  .Joint  Re- 
motely Piloted  Veliic  les  is  hereby  increased 
$25,000.(X)0:  and 

(2)  the  amount  provided  for  the  Balanced 
Technology  Initiative  is  hereby  reduced  by 
$25,000,000. 

(b)  MKDK'M  RAN(iK  Unmannkii  Akuiai,  Vkhi 
ci.KS.  Of  the  amount  provided  lor  the  .Joint 
Remotely  Piloted  Vehicles  program  (as 
modified  by  subsection  (a))  within  the 
amount  provided  under  section  201  for  the 
Defen.se  Anencies.  the  sum  of  $68,200,000  may 
bo  oblt»>ated  only  for  medium  riinne  un 
manned  aerial  vehicles. 

Amkmimk.nt'I-o  H.R.  .5006.  As  Rki'outkii 
Okkkuki)  By  Mu.  Dicks 

At  the  enti  of  title  X  ((wkb  202,  after  line 

23i,  ins- ■■'■'-:. 

SEC.     .    M   c   I  I    \|(    s  \|  I    M     IN    I    \-  I  t  liN     M   111  II 'I 
A.M>  IIIK  fOlCMKH  .SUVIKI   IMO.N. 

(a)  FlNDINCs.    The  (.'onuress  finds  that 

(1)  the  Chernobyl  nuclear  reactor  accident 
on  April  26.  1986.  has  resulted  in  $283  to  $.352 
billion  worth  of  damage,  with  more  than 
4.000.000  people  still  livin>r  on  land  contami- 
nated with  radiation; 

(2)  there  are  16  Chernobyl  type  RBMK  reac- 
tors now  operating  in  Russia.  Ukraine,  and 
Lithuania,  all  of  which  have  fiiulty  clesinns. 
poor  con.st ruction,  and  dauKerously  la.\  and 
outdated  operatin«  procedures; 

(3)  there  are  dozens  of  Soviet-deslmied  re- 
actors now  oix>ratlnn  in  !':;isierii  Kuro|)e  and 
the  former  Soviet  Union  with  poor  constiuc- 
tlon  and  lax  and  outdated  operatiniif  proce 
(lures; 

(4 1  a   serious   nuclear   reactor  accident   in 
one  of  the  newly  freed  sutes  of  Eastern  Eu 
rope  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  would  sen 
ously     exaierbate     the.se     states'     dillicull 
pronress    towards    economic    recovery    and 
could  lead  to  political  instability: 

(5i  letrofittinn  the  RHMK  reactors  with 
modern  Western  safety  eciuipment  will  result 
in  only  marginal  safety  improvements  at 
Kieat  expen.se;  and 

(6)  alternative  power  source,  such  as  natu 
rnl   Ka><    turbines,   and    modern   energy   effi- 
ciency measures  and  technologies  could  dis 
place  the  need  for  much  of  the  power  which 
these  reactors  provide. 

(bi  Unitkh  statk.s  Policy.  -It  is  the  .sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President  should  under- 
take bilateral  and  imil' ilateial  initiatives. 
includiUK  trade  imti.itives.  to 

(I)  assist  in  biint;inM  on  line  eiiouKh  re- 
placement [Kiwer  and  modein  energy  effi- 
ciency measures  and  lechnoloiries  in  the 
stj\tes  of  Ii^-istern  Eruope  and  the  former  So- 
viet Union  so  thai  the  RBMK  reactors  may 
be  shut  down  as  soon  as  ptissible  and  placed 


in   stable  condition   to  prevent  radiological 
contamination; 

(2)  assist  the  states  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  former  .Soviet  Union  in  upKiadinn  their 
other  nui  lear  reactors  to  Western  standards 
of  safety  and  in  ensurinn  that  all  of  their  nu- 
clear reactors  receive  roulitie  maintenance 
and  repairs; 

(3)  encouiane  and  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  Russia  and  Ukraine  to  enact  domes- 
tic legislation  noveriiinu  nuclear  reactor 
.safety; 

(4)  iieKOtiate  formal  agreements  f'oi'  nu- 
clear cooperation  with  Russia  and  Ukraine; 

(5)  identify  nuclear  safety  research  as  a 
principal  focus  of  the  soon-to-be  created  nu- 
clear Science  centers  in  Ukraine  and  Russia; 
and 

i6)  make  meater  re.souri  es  available  to  the 
International  Atomic  Enerny  Anency  to  pro- 
mote programs  of  nuclear  safety  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

(c)  RKi'oiciiNC  Rkihihkmknt.  Not  later 
than  60  days  alter  the  dale  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Piesident  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  report  with  a  systematic  assessment 
of  the  nuclear  reactor  safety  situation  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
with  a  description  of  specific  tjilateral  and 
multilateral  initiatives  the  Admini.stratioii 
is  taking  and  plans  to  take  to  addre.ss  these 
nuclear  .safety  issues. 

A.MKND.MKNTH)  H.R.  5006,  AS  RKI'OUTKIJ 

Okkkuki)  nv  Mr.  Dougan  ok  Noiith  Dakota 
At  the  end  of  title  VIII  (paRe  157.  after  line 
16),  insiM  I   till'  Icilliiwiiif;  new  si'i.tion 
SEC.  81H    KK<Jt  IKKMKNT  TO  MAINTAIN   MM    oh 
I'KKSONS  (ONVICTKI)  OF  DKff  NSK 
(()MU.\(    1    KKI  .MKI)  KKI OMKS 

Section  21IW  ol  tiiic  lo.  Uiiili'ii  .states  loiic. 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing^ new  subsection' 

■|c)  List  ok  Pkksons  Undkk  Pkohihition.  - 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Attorney 
C.eneral  shall  transmit  to  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  at  least  once  ever.y  six 
months  a  li.st  of  persons  under  a  prohibition 
under  subsection  (a).  The  Administrator  of 
General  Services  shall  maintain  and  publish 
the  list  as  part  of.  and  in  the  .>iame  manner 
as.  the  list  of  parties  excluded  from  Federal 
procurement  or  nonprocurement  programs 
(commonly  known  as  the  debarment  list).". 

Modification  to  thk  amkndmknt  Offkrkd 

HY  Mu.  Dukiku  of  Cai.ikounia 
(Amdt.  »30  in  part  II  of  the  Report  of  the 

Comm.  on  Rules) 
The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  title  X  (pa>,'e  202.  after  line 
2;}).  in.sert  the  followinn  new  section: 

SH  Utl'OUl    ON    rUOl  IFFIl.\ri()N    Of    Mill 

I  MCl    II  \s|.  1)  SAIH  I  I  I  KS 

i.ai  lii.rciui.  The  .Secretary  ol  UcIcmsc 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  the  pio- 
llferation  to  other  countries  of  ownership  or 
control  of  satellites  with  capabilities  for 
military  applications  and  the  implications  of 
such  proliferation  lor  the  United  States.  The 
report  should  include  a  description  of 

(li  the  current  military  .satellite  capability 
of  Third  World  countries  and  other  countries 
and  the  projected  threat  posed  by  such  capa- 
bilities to  the  United  Stales  in  the  future; 

(2)  current  and  planned  efforUs  by  the  Unit- 
ed Stales  to  develop  an  antisatellite  capabil- 
ity to  counter  the  ulobal  proliferation  of  sat- 
ellites with  capability  for  militar.v  applica- 
tions; and 

(3)  the  United  States  military  requirement 
for  anli.salellite  capaldlit  ies  and  the  mecha- 
nism for  the  coorilination  of  United  Slates 
antlsalollite  prourams. 


(b)  SiJHMlssiON  OF  Rki'Out.  The  report  re- 
()uired  by  sub.section  (a)  shall  be  submitted 
not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall  be  submitted 
in  uncla.ssified  form  and.  as  necessary,  in 
classified  f'oriti. 

Modification  to  thk  Amkndmknt  Offkrkd 

HY  Mu.  Fa/.io 
i/\mdt.  #31  in  part  II  of  the  Report  of  the 

Comm.  on  Rules) 
The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  subtitle  B  of  title  X  (pa^e  176. 
after  line  8i.   insert  the   following;    new  sec- 
tion 

SEC.  lUI!)     I  ICANSKFR  OK  OBSOI.K  IK  \KSSK1,. 

(a)  AllHounv  To  Tkansfkh  Vksski,.  Not- 
withstanding subsection  (ci  of  section  7;J08  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  but  subject  to 
subsections  (ai  and  (bi  of  that  section,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  (dependinw^  on  whii:h  Sec- 
retary has  jurisdiction  over  the  vessel)  may 
transfer  the  obsolete  vessel  Wahkiakutii 
County  (LST  1162i  to  the  organization  known 
as  Ships  for  Youth  and  the  Environment,  a 
nonprofit  corporation  operating:  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  California,  to  be  used  for 
education  and  environmental  purposes. 

(bi  Tkums  and  Conditions.    The  Secretary 
itiakiiiK  the  transfer  may  re(iuire  such  terms 
and  conditions  in  connection  with  the  tians- 
fer  authorized   by   this  section  as   the   Sec 
retary  considers  appropriate. 

AMKND.MKNT   ro  U.K.  MOG.  A.S  RKI'ORMKD 
OKKKUKI)  HY  Mu.  GUADISON 

Strike  out-  section  4  (pat<e  12.  line  1 
•  liroutfh  the  table  after  line  4). 

Amkndmknt  TO  H.R.  5006.  as  Rki'outkd 
Offkukd  hv  Mu.  Houton 
strike    out   .section    343   (pa^e   64.    lines   3 
through  24)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowini; new  si'itioii: 

SK(  :n:i  UKC^llKKMKNl  OK  (  CIMl'K  1  I  IHIN  l-OK 
IIIK  I'KRK()KM.\N(T;  ok  WDUM  ()\1)s 
rUKVIOl  SI  Y  I'KKKOKMKI)  m 

DKI'OI   I  K\KI.     .\(    IIMIIKS     Ol      lilt 
DKI'AUr.MKN  r  OK  OKFKNSK. 

(a)  CoMi'irm  iciN  Ki:(,n  iukmisi  Chapter 
146  of  title  10,  United  .States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following   new 

si^iri.-,;:- 

"sf  2469.  ( 'cin(  r'ac'ls  Ici   pcrfcirni   workloads   prc- 
viousl\    pjrformcd   l>\    dcpot-lcvcl   ac(j\  i(  ii". 
iif  (he   Department  of  Defense:  requirement 
of  (ompelition 
I'!:.   St  .  1  ct.u  y  of  Defense  or  the  Secretary 
ol   a   iiulitar.v   departtiient  may   not  chantfe 
the    performance    of   a    depot-level    mainte- 
nance workload  that  is  beinw  performed  by  a 
dopot-level    activity    of   the    Department   of 
Oefen.se  to  i)eiformance  by  a  private  contrac- 
nr  or  by  another  department,  anency.  or  ac- 
livit.v  of  the  Department  of  Defense  unless, 
prior  to  the  selection  of  the  private  contrac- 
tor,   department,    atrenc.v.    or    activity,    the 
Secretar.v    u.ses   competitive    procedures   for 
the  selection.  ". 

(b)  Ci.kkical  Amkndmknt.  -The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beicinniuK'  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  atidins>  at  the  end  the  follov/inM 
new  item: 

"2469.  Contracts  to  perform  workloads  pre- 
viously performed  by  depot- 
level  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense:  requirement 
of  competition.". 

amknd.mknt 'i'o  h.r.  ."iooe.  as  rki'outki) 
Offkukd  hy  Mu.  Huntku 
At  the  end  of  subtitle  B  of  title  II  (pane  37. 
after  line  18).  insert  the  I'ollowinu  new  sec- 
tion: 
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SEC.  2J2   (  n AUC.KI)  I'VUTICLK  BEA.M  PR<K;RA.M 

(a,  1-.:..  .:>:.  u:  ::.t-  amount  provulecJ  in 
section  201  for  the  Defense  Agencies— 

(1)  the  amount  provided  for  the  Defense 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Apency  is  here- 
by increased  by  $6,000,000.  to  be  available  for 
the  Chai>,'ed  Particle  Beam  program;  and 

(2)  the  amount  provided  for  Advanced 
Launch  Systems  (program  element  0604408F) 
is  hereby  reduced  by  $6,000,000. 

(b)  Gkoguaphic  Information  Systk.ms  Puo- 
GUAM.— (1)  Of  the  amount  provided  for  mod- 
elintf  and  simulation  within  the  amount  pro- 
vided in  section  201  for  the  Army.  $450,000 
shall  be  available  for  a  tyrant  awarded 
throuRh  the  use  of  competitive  pro<  edures  to 
an  institution  of  higher  education  to  pur- 
chase reseaich  equipment  in  the  area  of  geo- 
graphic information  research,  including  digi- 
tal mapping  and  remote  sensing  analysis. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  select 
an  institution  for  award  of  a  grant  under 
sub.section  (a)  ba.sed  on  requirements  that 
the  institution  - 

(A)  is  a  comprehensive  institution  with 
special  emphasis  on  science  and  mathe- 
matics: 

iBi  is  a  Department  of  Defense  map  deposi- 
tory: 

(C)  is  located  within  50  miles  of  a  United 
States  military  installation; 

(D)  is  situated  in  a  remote  area  with  wide 
variety  of  teirain  and  vegetation  with  access 
lo  United  States  Forest  and  National  Park 
land;  and 

(E)  is  located  in  a  region  with  distinct 
four-season  climate,  inc-luding^  extended  win- 
ter snow  cover. 


Amkndmknt  TO  H.R.  5006.  as  Rki'ortkd 
Offkrkd  hy  Mr.  Huntkr 
At  the  end  of  subtitle  B  of  title  X  (page  176, 
alter  line  8).   insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SFC     1019    I  IMITATION   ON  ONTH.-^K  V;   SHIP   RF 
I'AIU.s 

.■^1-1    L  lull     J  .50^    l_li     l  I  i   11-     lO,     L'lliit-ll     .-^i<tll->    <_I.MH-. 

is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections. 

"(e)(1)  In  the  case  of  a  naval  vessel  the 
.•lomeport  of  which  is  not  in  the  United 
States  (or  territory  of  the  United  Stsites). 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  not  during 
the  15-month  period  proceeding  the  planned 
reassignment  of  the  ve.ssel  to  a  homeport  in 
the  United  Slates  (or  a  territory  of  the  Unit- 
ed St^ites)  begin  any  work  for  the  overhaul, 
repair,  or  maintenance  of  the  ve.ssel  that  is 
scheduled  to  be  for  a  period  of  more  than  six" 
months.". 

Modification  ■id  thi;  Amkndmknt  Offkrkd 

hy  Mu.  Iuki.and 
(Amdt.  #37  in  part  11  of  the  Report  of  the 

Comm.  on  Rules) 
The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  title  VIII  (page  157.  after  line 
16).  in.sert  the  following  new  .section: 

SKf     sis     INOFPFNOKNT   cost    ACCOlNTINf:    in 
IIIK  DKI'AUrMKN  I   OK  DKKl  N^t 

lai  i.N  ( Ti  .:m.k  A  1 ..       i  lie  St-i  I  t-l;ii  >    wi   i>ficli>i-. 

acting  through  the  Deput.v  Secretar.v  of  De- 
fense, shall  take  such  actions  as  necessar.y  to 
strengthen  independent  cost  accounting  in 
the  Depiirtment  of  Defense. 

(b)   DKFICIKNCIKS   IDKNTIFIKD  IN   DOD  IG  RK- 

I'oirr.  Actions  to  be  taken  pursuant  to  sub- 
section lai  include  correction  of  the  cost  ac- 
counting deficiencies  identified  by  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  Report  No.  92  fl28.  dated  December 
30.  1991.  As  part  of  the  correction  of  those  de- 
ficiencies, the  Secretar.v  of  Defense  shall 
take  actions  to 


(1)  onhaiue  the  lapiiljlUty  of  tlio  Cost  Anul 
ysis  Iinpiovonieiil  f'tioup  ((;AI{J)  In  theOHiie 
of  the  Secrftaiy  of  Defense  and  focus  its  ac 
tivities  on   performance  of  the   imlept-ndcnt 
cost  estimating  function; 

Cl)  ensure  close  adherence  witliin  the  De 
paitment    of    Defense    to    existing     Depart- 
mental rewulations  with  respect,  to  lndei)end- 
ent  cost  estimates  that  implement  section 
24;M  of  title  10.  United  States  Co<le:  and 

(3)  limit  the  partu  ipation  of  any  lirm  that 
has  a  contract  with  the  pro»;ram  office,  or 
that  is  the  prime  contrHctor  or  any  sub- 
contractor, of  a  defen.se  acquisition  proKram 
(Including  a  highly  .sensitive  i  lassified  pio 
xram)  in  the  preiwratioii  of  an  independent 
tost  estimate  preparnl  with  respect  to  that 

program. 

(c)  FiiNri'ioNsoK  siiKVicH  COST  ArrniiNriNc. 
Ckntkk.s.  Ill  cuirylnn  out  sub.section  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  as.sinniiiK. 

il)  the  Army  (.'ost  and  Kconomic.  Analysis 
Center.  Department  of  the  Army,  to  the  As 
sistunt  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  FInHniial 
Management; 

(2)  the  Naval  Center  foi-  Cost  Analysis.  De 
paitment  of  the  Navy,  to  the  Assistant  Sec 
leiary  of  the  Navy  for  Financial  Manage 
meiit:  anil 

(;ll  the  Air  Force  ("ost  Center  and  Independ 
ent  Cost  Analysis  Program.   Department    of 
the  Air  Force,  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  for  Finaniial  Manauemenl. 


MOIUKirA'I'ION  -it)  TlIK  AMKNDMKN'r  OKI-KKKH 
IIY  Ml(.  iKKI.A.Mi 

( Amilt.  «8!)  in  pjtrt  II  of  the  Report  of  the 

Comm.  on  Rules) 
The  umcndment  as  modified  is  as  lollows 
At  the  end  ol  subtitle  A  of  title  X  (pa^e  167. 

after   line   Hi     In-foit    the   iviHowinc    ni-w   sec 

tion 

SEC.     loo.i      I  III   \  1  Ml  N  I     III     1  I  n  I  MS       \i       \C- 

t:uL'N  r  om.n.Ai  i«).N.s. 

(a)  LiMll'AIION.  'I'lie  Sci  letaiy  ol  Defense 
may  not  leobliKate  any  sum  in  a  meiKed  lor 
so  called  'M"!  account  of  the  Department  of 
Ueleiise  until  the  Secretary  has  identified  an 
eciual  sum  under  section  HOH  ot  the  National 
Defense  Authoi  i/.ation  Act  for  Fisi  al  Year 
1991   (CiiiilU    I,aw   101   .510;   lO'J  Stat.    16801  that 

can  be  1  anceied. 

(1)1  Rki^i'ikkmknt  kok  Ria'iriMCAi.  Can- 
CKl.l.AlKiN.  Whenever  the  Secretar.v  of  De- 
fense reobllnates  funds  from  a  memed  lor  so- 
i  ailed  •M'l  account  of  the  Deiwilment  of 
Defen.se.  the  Secretary  shall  at  the  same 
time  cancel  with  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  sum  in  the  same  amount  as  the  re 
otilimillon  from  a  meiued  account  of  the  De 
pat  tmelit  of  Defen.se. 

(c)  MdNriii.v  Rki'iiiits,  The  Secretary  ol 
Defense  shall  sulimit  to  the  < oiiKiessional  de 
fense  i  ommittees  a  monthly  report,  for  each 
month  beuimiinu  after  the  date  of  the  enact 
mi'iit  of  this  Act  through  September  199:J.  on 
the  amount  of  funds  reobliuated  duriiii;  the 
month  from  mer«ed  aciounts  of  the  Deiwrt- 
iiieiii  of  Defense  and  the  amount  of  funds 
tanceled  durlim  the  month  from  such  ac 
lounts.  Kach  reixjit  shall  lie  submitted  not 
later  than  the  21st  day  of  the  month  after 
the  month  covered  by  the  report. 

(d)  NoTICK-ANIi-VVAir.  ill  Whenever  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  proposes  to  reoblinate 
from  a  merged  (or  so-ialled  ■•M"t  account  of 
the  Deiwilment  of  Dofeii.se  aiiv  sum  in  an 
amount  meatoi  than  $10,000,000.  the  reobliua 
tion  may  not  be  made  until 

(Al  the  .Secretary  notifies  Conuress  of  the 
amount  to  be  reobliuated.  the  source  of  the 
lunds  to  be  reobllnateil.  and  the  purpose  the 
funds  will  be  reobliuated  for;  and 

iR)  a  period  of  :«)  days  passes  allei  the  no 
t  ice  is  lei  eived 


(  ()\(iKI  sslON  \l     Kl  (  OKI)      IIOI   ^1 

i2i  The  liiiiitittion  ill  pai.it;i.iph  ili  .ipphc.i 
to  leobl Rations  for  a  single  purpose  In  a  sum 
greater  than  the  amount  spe<ified  in  that 
paraMiaph.  Such  a  reobllKation  may  not  be 
ilivided  into  .several  smaller  sums  to  avoid 
such  limitation. 

(ei  DlutATloN  OK  Ll.viirATloNS.  Sub.se<-tions 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  cea.se  to  apply  when  all  au- 
ilit.s  and  cancellations  of  balances  required 
by  section  H06  of  the  National  Defense  Au 
thorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public 
Law  101  510;  104  Stat.  l()«Oi  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

MoillHCATION  TO  THK  AMKNUMKNT  OI'I-I-'.UKII 

IIV  Ml*.  IKKI.AND 

(Amdt.  «10  in  part  II  of  the  Report  of  the 

Comm,  on  Rules) 
The  amendment  as  mo<lified  is  as  follows: 
At    the  end  of  title   X  M«iKe  202.  after  line 
2:)i.  insert  I  he  followiih 

SKC.  lOM.  SFNSK  OKCONI.HI  ^^  1(1  i  ■  \l(l  UM  ■  I  Mt 
I  IMI  I  l\ll  I  \  !  Il  IN--  I  (  il(  I  1  iS'-llil  II 
\  I  Ins  1  II  Mill  I  Mil  III  1  I  Hi  \  1  h  is^ 
,V.SI)  AWAKl>.s. 

lal    FlNlilNcs      CoiiKiess    fliuls    the    follow 

iUK 

(It  Former  memljers  of  the  Armed  Foice. 
military    unit.s.    and    veteran    oi-«anlzatioiis 
throuiihout  the   United  States  will   be  icle 
bratiiiK  the  50th  anniversary  of  World  Wai-  II 
at  reunions  and  other  events  ihrouuh  1995. 

(2l  A  numlier  ot  Individuals  who  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces  duiink;  World  War  II.  arid 
Kioups  of  former  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  serveil  together  in  units  during 
World  War  11  have  expressed  interest  in  indi 
vidual  anil  unit  ilecorations  and  awards  in- 
volvlnu  their  World  War  II  serve  that  were 
never  presented. 

(3)  In  some  cases,  the  Seci'et.aries  of  the 
military  ilepartnieiit.s  have  declined  to  con- 
sider Individual  and  unit  dei  orations  and 
awards  involving  World  War  II  service  that 
were  est^iblisheil  by  administrative  action 
solely  because  of  time  limit^itions  estab- 
lished administratively  on  the  submission  of 
recommendations  for  the  decorations  and 
awards. 

(b)  SKNSk  ok  Conohkss.  It  is  the  .sense  of 
Con>;ress  that  the  Secretaries  of  the  mllitar.v 
ilepartments  should  consider  a  recommenda- 
tion for  a  decoration  or  award  for  World  War 
II  service  without  rewaril  to  time  limitations 
on  the  ionsiileralion  of  the  recommendation 
If  the  recommendation 

(1 )  is  submitted  before  December  31.  1995; 

(2i  involves  a  decoration  or  award  that  is 
not  established  by  Act  of  Coiinress;  and 

(3)  present-s  new  Information  or  evidence 
that  the  original  recommemlatlon  was  not 
subillllled  or  was  mishandled  due  to  adnilnis 
tiative  error. 


AMKNUMKNT  TO  H  R.  5000.  AS  RKl-OltrKli 
OKKKKKl)  HY  MK.  JoNKS  OK  Noifni  CAItOI.INA 
At  the  end  of  section  ;J04(d)  (patje  48.  line 
221.  insert  the  foUowinn  new  sentence; 
•Nothing  In  this  .section  shall  be  construed 
us  waivinn  the  requirements  of  section  TSUI 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code  and  .sections 
901ib»  and  901b  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
lUlK)  1 46  U.H.t;.  App.  1241(1))  and  1241f). ". 

AMKNDMKNTTO  M.R.  5006.  AS  RKl'OHTKD 

()KKKI{i;i)  HV  Mil.  Lai-.omahsino 

At   the  end  of  subtitle  C  of  title   XXVIII 

I  pane  247.  alter  line  Zh.  in.sert  the  following 

new  .section- 

SEC.  2H37    i\Siiiiis\i\\sii     swM     |(|-1-|(\| 

I    I   S  11   II     -  \S  1    \    I,  Mil'  Ml  \     I     \l   II  I  Hi 

lai   CoNVKVANCK.    Subject    to   subsections 
(i>)  and  (c:i.  the  Secrolary  of  the  Navy  may 


Jiitir  4.    n)frj 

1  oiivey  to  the  City  of  Saiit;i  H;iiii:iia  '  ui  tnis 
.section  referred  to  as  the  "City")  all  ri^ht. 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
and  to  a  parcel  of  real  property,  includinn 
improvements  thereon,  consisting;  of  ap- 
proximately one  acre  and  known  as  the 
Santji  Barbara  Naval  Reserve  Center. 

(b)  CoNSlDKKA'noN.  As  consideration  for 
the  conveyance  authorized  in  subsection  (a), 
the  City  shall  be  required  to  pay  to  the  Unit- 
ed Slates  an  amount  equal  to  the  les.ser  of  - 

( 1 )  $2,400,000;  and 

(2i  the  actual  cost  to  construct  a  naval  re- 
.sei-ve  center  to  replace  the  Santa  Barbara 
Naval  Reserve  Center  conveyed  under  sub- 
section ta). 

(c)  Conditions  ok  Sai.k.  The  conveyance 
authorizeil  by  subsection  (a)  shall  lie  subject 
to  the  following  conditions; 

(1)  The  City  shall  be  requireil  to  enter  into 
an  aMieement  with  the  Coast  Cluard  under 
which  the  City 

(Al  will  permit  the  Coast  Guard  to  remain 
indefiiiitely  at  it.s  •urront  lo<ation  on  the 
property  beinx  conveyed  under  sub.section  (a) 
at  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Government;  or 

(Bi  will  provide  substitute  facilities,  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Coast  liuard,  at  no  cost  to 
the  Federal  Ciovernment. 

(2)  The  City  shall  Ije  required  to  enter  into 
an  aureemetit  with  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  under  which 
the  Clly- 

(Ai  will  peritiit  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  to  remain  at 
least  until  May  I.  1993.  at  il-a  current  loca- 
tion on  the  property  beiiiK  conveyed  under 
subsection  (a),  at  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; or 

(B)  will  provide  substitute  facilities,  ac- 
leptAble  to  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  at  no  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

(3)  The  City  shall  be  requited  to  enter  into 
an  aiireemcnt  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
under  which  the  City  will  permit  the  Navy  to 
I ontliiue  to  occupy,  without  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  property  beliiK  con- 
veyed under  subsection  (a)  until  the  replace- 
ment facility  constructed  under  subsection 
(d)  is  suitable  for  occupancy. 

(ill  UsK  OK  I'HofKKlis.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  may  use  the  amounts  paid  by  the 
City  under  subsection  ib)  to  construct  a  re- 
placement naval  reserve  center  to  be  located 
upon  the  Naval  Construction  Battalion  Cen- 
tei.  Port  Hueneme,  California,  or  at  another 
suitable  location,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
iet.jirv. 

(ei  DKsridl'noN  OK  Pnoi'KKTY.  The  exa<  t 
acreauo  and  le«al  de.scription  of  the  property 
to  be  conveyed  under  this  .section  shall  Ije  de- 
termined liy  a  survey  siitisfactory  to  the  Sec 
retary  of  the  Navy.  The  cost  of  such  survey 
shall  be  boine  by  the  City. 

(f)  ADiii'rioNAi.  Tkk.ms  ami  Conditions. 
The  Set:retary  of  the  Navy  may  retiuire  such 
aildUlonal  terms  and  conditions  in  connec- 
tion with  the  conveyance  under  this  section 
as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  Uniteil  Suites. 

AMKNIiMKNTH)  H.R.  5006.  AS  RKl'imTKD 
OKKK.ItKli  IIY  MH.  LANC-ASTKIt 

At  the  end  of  subtitle  D  of  title  VI  (pa«e 
121.  after  line  20).  in.sert  the  lollowinK  new 
section 

SEC.  636    (  llMI'ltHlt  S--l\  t     lillMt    HIM    111  (    \l(l- 
>1  ll\  l(   I  s  (   sill  l{  I    II  will   ^ 

Section  lOTDuu  ul  Mi  l>-  lU.  Cuitnl  SUiLcs 
Coile.  is  amended 

(li  by  sirikiiiK  out  'and"  at  the  end  of 
pai'a>4raph  (15i(Dr. 

(2)  by  stiiklnM  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (16)  and  insertim;  in  lieu  thereof 
■;  and";  and 


./;//;,'  ■/,   /.'A'^l' 
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(3)  by  atldlnt!  at  the  enti  the  following  new 
paia^raph: 

"(17)  the  Set  retary  of  Defense  may  estab 
lish  a  program  foi'  the  individual  case  man 
airemenl  of  a  person  covered  by  this  section 
or  section  1086  of  this  title  who  has  extraor- 
dinary meilical  or  psycholonical  di.sorders 
and.  under  such  a  program,  waive  benefit 
limitations  contained  in  this  subsection  or 
section  1077(b)(1)  of  this  title  and  authorize 
the  payment  for  ciomprehensive  home  health 
lare  services,  supplies,  and  equipment  that 
the  Secretaiy  determines  are  cost-effective 
and  appropriate.". 

AMKNDMKNTI-o  H.H.  5006.  AS  RKl'OKTKD 

Okkkhkd  ry  Mks.  lowky  ok  Nkw  Yokk 
At  the  end  of  subtitle  C  of  title  Z  (pane  179. 
after  line  12).  insert  the  followlnM:  new  sec- 

^M        mil     ^ISsl    111    (  ()N(,1U>>    KK.  VUDIM.    AN 
IS  II-  US  MION  Al      KKfOKI      Ml    1  IMI  1 
I  Ml-     --I  I'I'I  ■»     in     M  1  K.  \l     N  \1((  (»l 
KS. 

(a I   Findings.-  ConKi-ess   finds  the   follow- 

lim 

(1)  Illicit  drujT  use  is  increasini;  in  virtually 
all  reuions  of  the  world  including  nations 
with  which  the  United  States  has  mutual  de- 
fense agreements. 

(2)  Illicit  drUK  production,  tiaffickint;.  and 
consumption  threaten  international  secu- 
rity. 

(31  The  Depiirtment  of  Defense  expemie<l 
over  $1,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1991  to  com- 
bat the  international  production  and  traf- 
I'ickinM  of  illegal  narcotics. 

(4)  The  laruest  share  of  international  re- 
sources devoted  to  disrupting  the  production 
of  illeKal  narcotics  at  their  source  is  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States. 

(5)  To  the  extent  interdiction  efforts  are 
successful,  all  nations  benefit. 

(b)  SKNSK  OK  CoNOitKss.  It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that 

(1 )  all  nations  which  are  experioncintf  prob- 
lems with  illegal  narcotics  should  contribute 
commensurate  with  their  resources  to  efforts 
to  t:ui'b  the  production  of  illicit  narcotics  at 
their  source;  anil 

i2)  the  United  States  should  encourage  na- 
tions with  which  it  has  mutual  defense 
agreements  to  make  Kxeater  contributions  to 
this  effort  in  the  inteiest  of  pre.servini;  Inter- 
national security. 

AMKNDMKNTTO  H.R.  5006.  AS  RKl'OKTKD 
OKKKUKD  HY  Ml(.  MAHI.KNKK 
Al  the  end  of  subtitle  D  of  title  V  (pane  106. 
after  line  22).  insert  the  followini,'  new  sec- 

vK        -,  |-,      I   >h     (II      MiNUI)    l()U(    t  ^~    ISMI.SIA    (IS 
SIAIK  l.IC  K.NSK  I'LAIKS. 

(a)    In   Gknkhai,.    Chaptet    53  of  title   10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section; 
•■;  l(l.">7    Use  iif  .irnicd  forces  lnsi>,'nia  (in  stale 

license  pl.iles 
(a<  The  .SccicUiiy  (..uricci  iieii  iii;iy  approve 
an  application  by  a  State  to  use  or  imitate 
the  seal  or  other  inslMnia  of  the  department 
Hinder  the  jurisdiction  of  such  Secretary)  or 
of  armed  forces  (under  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  Secretary:  on  motor  vehicle  licen.se 
plates  issued  by  the  State  to  an  individual 
who  Is  a  member  or  former  member  of  the 
armed  force.s. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  pre- 
scribe any  renulations  necessary  leMardiim 
the  display  of  the  seal  or  other  insignia  of 
the  department  (under  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  Secretary)  or  of  armed  forces  (under  the 
jurisdiction  of  such  Secretary)  on  the  license 
plates  described  in  subsection  (a). 


"(c)  In  this  section,  the  term  "State"  in- 
cludes the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Coiti- 
monwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Cominon- 
w(>alth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  American 
Samoa.". 

(b)  Ci.kiucai.  A.mkndmknt. -The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beKinnintc  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  followinK 
new  item; 

"1057.  Use  of  armed  forces  insignia  on  state 
license  plates." 

AMKNDMKNTTO  H.R.  .5006.  AS  RKKOKTKD 

Okkkkkd  IIY  Mr.  Mavuoui.ks 

In  section  816  of  title  VIII.  insert  after 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  (patje  155. 
after  line  7)  the  followinM: 

(3)  Section  2410  of  title  10.  United  Stales 
Code,  as  amended  by  paragraph  (1).  shall  also 
ipply  with  respect  to  a  claim  or  request. — 

(Al  which  is  submitted  after  October  1. 
1978;  and 

(B)  with  respect  to  which  the  certification 
has  not  been  rejected  by  the  Government  on 
the  M:rounds  that  it  was  signed  by  the  wrong 
official  or  that  the  form  of  the  certification 
was  otherwise  defective  before  the  final  deci- 
sion on  the  claim  or  request  is  made  by  the 
contracting  officer  for  the  contract  con- 
lerned. 

MODIKICATION  'm  THK  AMKNDMKNT  OKKKRKD 

HY  Mr.  MAVliOUI.KS 

(Amdt.  «47  in  part  II  of  the  Report  of  the 

Comm.  on  Rules) 
The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  follows; 
At  the  end  of  subtitle  H  of  title  X  (page  176. 
after  line  8).   insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion 

SEC.  lOlH    M01)IH(  Alios  Ol-    K.VSr  SK.M.IKI    I'ltO 
C;iLVM. 

Section  1424(b)  of  Public  Law  101  510  (lO'l 
Stilt.  1683).  as  amended  by  section  1015  of 
Public  Law  102-190  (105  Slat.  1458),  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs; 

"(4)  The  vessels  constructed  under  the  pro- 
graiti  shall  incorporate  propulsion  systems 
whose  main  components  (that  is.  the  en- 
gines, reduction  gears,  and  propellers)  are 
manufactured  in  the  United  Slates. 

"(5)  The  ves.sels  constructed  under  the  pro- 
gram shall  incorporate  bridge  and  machinery 
control  systems  and  interior  communica- 
tions equipment  which 

"(A)  are  manufactured  in  the  United 
States;  and 

"(B)  have  more  than  half  of  their  value,  in 
•erms  of  cost,  added  in  the  United  Stales. 

"(6i  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  waive 
the  requirement  of  paragraph  i5)  with  re- 
spect to  a  system  or  equipment  de.scribed  in 
that  paragraph  if- 

"(A)  the  system  or  eauipment  is  not  avail- 
,ible:  or 

"(Bi  the  costs  of  compliance  would  be  un- 
reasonable compared  to  the  costs  of  purchase 
from  a  foreign  manufacturer. 

AMKNDMKNTTO  H.R.  5006.  AS  HKl'OltTKD 
OKKKUKD  BY  MU.  MAVKOUI.KS 

At  the  end  of  subtitle  C  of  title  X  ipage  179. 
after  line  12).  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion- 

SEC.    l(i:i:i     UKIMIKI    ON    ASSIST.Wt  K    KOU    l)Ul(. 
UKM.V.M)  KEULCTION  I»RO(;il^\MS. 

(a)  RKKOirr  Rkquihkd.  -The  Secretary  of 
Defen.se  shall  prepare  a  report  assessing  the 
feasibility  and  liesirabilit.y  of  providing 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  drug  interdiction  and  counter-drug 


activities  (including  funds  made  available 
for  the  counter-drug  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard)  to  assist  State  outreach  pro- 
grams intended  to  reduce  the  demand  for  il- 
legal drugs  among  young  people.  As  part  of 
the  report,  the  Secretary  shall  deterinine 
whether  the  provision  of  such  assistance 
would  complement,  rather  than  duplicate, 
similar  efforts  undertaken  by  other  Federal 
.agencies. 

(b)  Consultation.  The  Seiretary  of  De- 
fense shall  prepare  the  report  required  by 
sub.section  (ai  in  consultation  with  the  Chief 
of  the  National  Guard  Bureau. 

(c)  Datk  ok  SUHMlssiON.— The  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  la)  shall  be  submitted 
to  Congress  not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  .i\.ct. 

MoDlKICA'TION  to  THK  AMKNDMKNT  OKKKRKD 

itY  Mh.  McMii.i.kn  ok  Maryland 

(Amdt.  «49  in  part  II  of  the  Report  of  the 

Comm.  on  Rules) 

The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  follows: 
Strike  out  subtitle  D  of  title  I  (page  22. 
line  7.  through  page  27.  line  4)  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Subtitle  D     Chemical  Demilitari7nt  wm 

Program 

sr.r  171  iu-:visi()N  i\  st<k-kpii.k  ki  iminaiihn 

DKADI  INK 

1412  of  Public  Law  99-145  (50  U.S.C.  1521)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Datk  kor  CoMri.i-rriON.— The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  carry  out  the  desiruciion  of 
the  stockpile  in  accordance  with  a  schedule 
adopted  by  the  Secretary  consistent  with 
diplomatic  and  treaty  obligations  of  the 
Unit  Pit  .Stiitcs 

SK(        17-J      (HKMK  Al      l)KMIl,irAUI/.M  ION      \I)\1 
SORY  (  UMMISSION 

(ai  Estahi.ishmknt.— There  is  hereby  es- 
uvblished  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
"Chemical  Demilitarization  Advisory  Com- 
mission". 

(b)  Du'TiKS.  (1)  The  Commission  shall  de- 
termine which  technologies  are  specifically 
appropriate  as  alternatives  to  incineration 
for  use  for  an  alternative  disposal  program 
in  disposing  of  the  lethal  chemical  agents 
and  munitions  in  the  stockpile  referred  to  in 
section  1412(a)(1)  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fen.se  Authorization  Act.  1986  (50  U.S.C. 
1521(a)(1))  at  each  of  the  three  low-volume 
sites. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
•■low-volume  site"  means  a  chemical  weap- 
ons storage  site  al  which  there  is  stored  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  total  United  States 
stockpile  of  unitary  chemical  weapons. 

(c)  RKi'OR-r.  (1 )  Not  later  than  January  1. 
1994.  the  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Congress  a  re- 
port on  its  determinations. 

(2)  The  repoit  shall  include  the  following 
for  each  of  the  alternative  technologies  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (b): 

(A)  The  estimated  development  costs,  con- 
struction costs,  operation  costs,  and  disman- 
tling costs  related  to  the  u.se  of  such  alter- 
native technology  for  disposing  of  the  chemi- 
cal agente  and  munitions  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (b). 

(B)  An  estimated  schedule  for  completing 
the  disposal  of  such  agents  and  munitions 
using  such  alternative  technology. 

(C)  A  comparison  of  the  public  health  and 
.safety  risks  associated  with  the  use  of  that 
alternative  technology  for  disposing  of  such 
agents  and  munitions  and  — 

(i)  the  public  health  and  safety  risks  asso- 
ciated with  the  use  of  incineration  for  dis- 
posing of  such  agents  and  munitions:  and 


I'MrU) 

liii  the  imlilir  lu'iillli  ami  suli-t.v  risks  ii.sso 
»  liltCll  Willi  Lllf  ll.S<>  Ol  IM(  h  1)1  Ihc  otiKM-  siuh 
iiltoi  Mill  ivi-  li-rhiiolonlos  loi  disposing  dI 
siK'il  iit;ciits  and  tiiiiiill  Ions. 

Ill)  MKMltKllsHllv  (li  The  Coimiiissioii  shiill 
be  coiuposiMJ  of  12  iiu'inbi'is  who  lepiesent,  in 
Icifsiod  piiilies  III  the  riiiilleis  wilhlii  the  le- 
sponsibillLv  ol  the  C'omiiiissioii. 

(2i  Of  I  hi-  12  iiu'iiilu'is 

lAl  one  shall  Ue  a  reprt'seiUiiliVP  of  the  l)«'- 
partmoni  of  iho  Ainiv  who  shall  ()»>  dos- 
knatod  l).v  the  PresUleiit; 

(Hi  one  shall  be  a  repieseiHalive  of  the 
Federal  Kriieryeni^V  MaiianemeiiL  Ahpiu  .v 
who  shall  he  desliiiiatod  hv  the  President; 

((,')  one  shall  be  a  representative  of  the  Kii 
vlroiinieiilal  ProleLtion  AMeni;.v  who  shall  be 
i|esi«nat,ed  bv  the  I'residenl; 

(!))  three  shall  be  representatives  of  Stale 
Movermnents,  one  iVoin  eaih  of  the  States  in 
Willi  h  the  low  vohiiiie  sites  are  lorated.  who 
have  lesponsibllties  lelatcd  to  matters  of  the 
Cointnlssion  and  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
their  respective  {iovernots:  and 

(K)  six  shall  be  appoiiiteil  jointly  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
majority  leader  of  t  he  Senate,  minority  lead- 
er of  the  HoiL-ie  of  Keinesenlatlves.  and  mi- 
nority leadci-  of  the  Senate  I'loiii  amoim  pri- 
vate <'itizeiis.  of  whom 

(II  three  shall  ix>  liti/ens  from  eath  of  the 
alTeited  areas  who  pos.sess  a  distinnuished 
teehiiiial,  leual.  academic,  or  business  back- 
monml.  an  alTeited  area.  beiriK  deliiied  as 
that  area  within  ;i  fiO mile  r.nllus  of  a  low 
volume  site; 

illl  two  shall  be  representatives  of  the  aca- 
demic community  who  are  spei  iflcallv  dis- 
tinguished e.xports  in  the  technical  matters 
relallnK  to  the  commission;  and 

(iii)  one  shall  be  a  representative  of  an  en 
vironmental  organization  who  po.ssesses  out 
standini^  technic  al  experience  in  the  mattiMs 
ielatint4  to  the  Commission. 

lei  Cll.-MUMAN.  The  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Hepre.seiUatives  shall  designate  the  ihair 
man  of  the  Commission  from  amoim  the 
members  of  the  Commission. 

if>  Ml-:irriN<i.s.     The  Commission  shall  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  chairman.  The  lirst  meet 
iim  shall  be  held  not  later  than  .lanuary  '.JO. 
Ii)!«. 

(2l  A  maiority  of  t  lie  members  of  the  (,'om 
mission  shall  constitute  a  ipioium.  but  a 
lesser   number  of  members   may   hold    hear 

illKS. 

iV.)  IN1-()I(M.\II()N  KUOM  KKHKUM.  AC.KN 
flKS.  The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  Kederal  department  or  agency  such 
iiilormalion  as  the  Commission  considers 
neces.saiy  to  i  any  out  the  responsibilities  ol 
the  Commission.  Upon  rei|uest.  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Coinmission.  the  head  of  such  de- 
pan  meiit  or  auemy  shall  furnish  the  re 
(luesied  informat  ion  to  the  Commission. 

(h)  Pav  AW)  Kxi'KNSKs.  (li  Kach  member 
of  the  Commi.sslon  who  is  not  an  offii  er  or 
employee  of  the  Federal  (Sovernmeiit  shall, 
subject  to  the  uvailabilit.v  of  appropriations, 
be  compensated  at  a  rate  etiual  to  iho  daily 
e(|Uivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of  bash-  jxiy 
prescribed  for  level  IV  of  the  Kxeciitive 
Si  hedule  under  section  5315  of  title  .5.  United 
States  Code,  lor  each  day  (includinu  ti;ivel 
tiiiiel  during  whith  such  member  is  ennaued 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Com 
mi.ssion.  All  members  of  the  Comml.Hsioii 
who  are  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
Slates  shall  .serve  without  compensation  in 
addition  to  that  received  for  their  services  as 
officios  or  employees  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  allowed  travel  expenses.  liuluiliiK;  p«'r 
illem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  at  rates  author 


(  (  l\(  ,l<i  ^^l(  )\   \l      Kl(  (  )K1)       IK  )1    M 

ized  tor  emplo.yees  ol  aueniie.s  under  sub 
chapter  I  of  chapter  57  of  title  5,  United 
Slates  Code,  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  in  the  performani  e 
of  .sei  vices  for  the  Commission. 

(i)  STAKK.  (1)  The  chairman  of  the  Com 
mission  may,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws  and  leKUlations,  ap|X)int  anil 
terminate  an  executive  director  and  such 
other  additional  personnel  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  Commission  to  perform 
its  duties.  The  employment  of  an  executive 
director  shall  be  subjeit  to  the  approval  of 
the  Commission. 

i2)  The  chairman  of  the  Commission  may 
lix  the  compensation  of  the  executive  direc- 
tor and  other  |)ersomiel  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
111  of  chapter  53  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  relatinn  to  classification  of  positions 
and  Ceneral  Schedule  pay  raf-i's,  exiept  that 
the  rate  of  pay  for  the  e.\ecutive  director  and 
other  personnel  may  not  exceed  the  rate  pi\y- 
able  for  level  V  of  the  Kxecutlve  Schedule 
under  section  .5316  of  such  title. 

(3)  Any  Kedeial  c;overliment  employee  may 
be  detjiiled  to  the  Commission  without  reim- 
bur.semeiit.  Such  a  detail  shall  be  without 
interruption  or  loss  of  civil  service  status  or 
privilege  for  the  detailed  employee. 

(4)  The  chairman  of  the  Commission  may 
procure  temporary  and  intermittent  .services 
under  section  3109(1))  of  title  5.  United  States 
(Jode.  at  rates  for  individuals  which  do  not 
exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay  prescribed  for  level  V  of  the 
Kxecutlve  Schedule  under  section  5316  of 
such  title. 

(j)  CoNKi.icrs  iiK  iNTKHK.sT.  For  a  period  of 
five  years  after  the  teimlimtioii  of  the  Com- 
mi.ssioii,  no  cor|)oration.  |»irtnership.  or 
other  organization  in  which  a  member  of  the 
Commi.ssion.  a  spouse  of  ii  iiieiiiber  of  the 
Commission,  or  a  natural  or  adopted  child  of 
a  member  of  the  Commission  has  an  owner- 
ship interest  may  be  awarded 

(1)  a  contract  related  to  the  disposal  of  le 
thai   cheniiial   auenls  or  munitions   in   the 
stockpile  referred  to  in  .section   1112(a)(1)  of 
the    Department    of    Defense    Authorization 
Alt.  1986(50  use.  1521(aul )»;  or 

(2)  a  subcontract  under  such  a  contract, 
(k)     Tkumination     ok     Commission.    The 

Commission  shall  terminate  90  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Commission  submits  it.s 
report  uii'l  ■■     ■  '        

SKC.      178.       \l    IIKNMUI       |i|--ri  1-- \l       rUiM.HWl 

mn  i.utt  vui.i  .\ii.  .SIU..S. 

(a)  RKlii:iUKMKNT  KOK  Al.TKKNATIVK  PHO- 
iiliA.M.  As  part  of  the  requiiement  of  section 
1112(11)  of  Public  Law  99  115  to  i  ai  ry  out  the 
destruction  of  the  United  Slates"  stockpile  of 
lethal  chemical  auents  and  munitions,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  develop  a  chemi- 
cal weapons  dispo.sal  program  for  low-volume 
sites  that  Is  an  alleriiatlve  proMiam  to  the 
baseline  chemiial  weapons  dispo.sal  program. 
In  developing  the  alternative  disposal  pro- 
gram, the  Secretary  shall  make  the  deter- 
minations of  the  Chemical  Demilitjirization 
Advisory  Committee  a  central  consideration. 
The  Secretar.y  shall  carry  out  the  disposal  of 
chemical  weapons  at  any  of  the  low-volume 
sites  at  which  the  use  of  an  alternative  pro- 
uram  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  either 
to  be  si^nificantlv  safer  or  more  cost-effec- 
tive than  the  use  of  the  baseline  promam.  In 
addition,  the  Secretary  may  carry  out  the 
dispo.sal  of  chemical  weapons  at  sites  other 
than  low  volume  sites  In  accordance  with  an 
alternative  program  (rather  than  the  liase- 
line  pioRiani)  after  notilyliiK  Conme.ss  of  the 
Secretary's  intent  to  do  so. 

(b)  Dlll'lNrnoN.  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion,  the   term    "iMiseline  chemical   weapons 


■fuin   I.  nm-j 

disposal  pionram"  means  lln-  cliemuai 
stockpile  demilitarization  prOMiam  provided 
umler  .section  1112  of  Public  l,aw  99  115  (.50 
U.S.C.  1521). 

(c)  CUITKIIIA    lOH    DKVHI.l)rMKN'r  OK   Al.l'KK- 

NA'iiVK  PKoiiKA.M.  Ill  ilevelopiim  the  alter- 
native proKi'am.  the  Secretury  of  Defense 
shall 

111  ensure  that  lost-elTectivene.ss.  public 
safety,  and  the  protection  of  the  environ 
ment  are  the  principal  criteria  upon  which 
the  Secretary's  decision  are  based:  and 

(2)  consider  all  po.ssible  techniial  and  pro- 
lirammatic  disposal  alternatives. 

(d)  Al'I'l.lCAIIII.ri'Y    OK    CKUrAIN    PlIOVISIONS 

OK  Skc-iion  1412.  Subsections  lo.  (e).  (fi.  and 
(H.)  of  .section  1112  of  Public  Law  99  115  (50 
U.S.C.  1521)  shall  apply  lo  this  section  and  to 
activities  under  this  .section  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  this  section  were  part  of  that 
<orr\r,n  !ir3 
^11      1,1     lit  \  i^r  II   (  111^  Mil  \i     u  I  \rn\v    111-. 

IIISAI    (  ()\(   I-  [■[    II    \N 

uti  UhVi.sKi)  I'l.AN.  -The  Sfiiol<iiy  ol  IJe- 
lonse  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  revi.sed 
chemical  weapons  disposal  concept  plan  in- 
corporating the  reiiuiremenls  of  section  173 
and  refleclinu  the  revi.sed  stoi  kpile  disposal 
.sihedule  developeil  under  section  1112(bi  of 
Public  Law  99  145  (50  U.S.C.  1.521 1.  as  amend- 
ed by  section  171.  In  developing  the  revised 
concept  plan,  the  Secretary  should  consider. 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  revi- 
sions to  the  proKiam  and  promam  schedule 
that  capitalize  on  the  changes  to  the  chemi- 
cal demilitarization  schedule  required  by  the 
amendment  made  by  section  171  by  leducinM 
cost  and  decreasiiiM  prowram  risk. 

(bi  Matikks  To  Hk  Inci.udki).  The  revised 
concept  plan  should  Include 

(1)  revised  life-cycle  cost  estimates  and 
schedules;  and 

l2)  a  detailed  description  of  the  facilities, 
technolony.  and  operatinu  procedures  pro- 
|)osed  under  the  alternative  disposal  prottram 
under  section  173. 

(c)  Ai'i'i.icAnii.rrv  ok  Ckktain  Phovisio.ns 
OK  SKrnoN  1412.- Subsection  ici  of  section 
1112  of  Public  Law  99  115  (50  U.S.C.  1521)  shall 
apply  to  the  revised  concept  plan  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  this  section  were  part  of  that 
section  1112. 

(d)  StiHMlssiON  OK  RkviskI)  Pi.an  -The  re- 
vised concept  plan  shall  be  submitted  not 
later  than  180  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  Chemical  Demilitarization  .-Xdvisory 
Commission  submits  Its  report  under  section 
172. 

(ei     Olll.lGATlONAI.     Ll.MITATlON.      No     fUPilS 

may  be  obligated  foi-  procurement,  or  lor  fa- 
cilities plannint;  and  design,  for  a  ihemical 
wea()ons  disposal  lacility  at  a  site  under  con- 
sideration for  the  alternative  prouram  under 
sei  tlon  173  until  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
submits  the  plan  required  by  subsection  lai 
SKC.    I7.'5    (   IIKMM    \l     WKM'ON--    |i|n|'(.-.m     IK   II 

M)1  I)(,^      (  (INsl   I    1   M  l(  IS       \M1      I  \ 

«  H  \N(.h    I'KIM.ICVM. 

It  is  the  >  (' impress  that  the  Sec- 

retar.y of  Deicn.-c.  in  consultation  with  the 
SecretHiy  of  State,  should  establish  a  pro- 
gram with  other  nations  that  are  anticipated 
to  l)e  signatories  to  an  international  agree- 
ment or  treaty  liannlni;  chemical  weapons 
under  whiih  consultation  and  exchange  con- 
cerninu  ihemlcal  weapons  dis[)osal  tech- 
nolouy  could  be  enhanced.  Such  a  proirram 
shall  l)e  used  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of 
technical  information  and  advice  coiicernint; 
the  disposal  of  chemical  weapons  amoiiK  sig- 
natory nations  and  to  ;urther  the  develop- 
ment of  .safer,  mdic  i  o-i  effective  m.'i  lioi!.~ 
for  the  dispo.sal  >  '  wcapoi. 

SKC.  176.  T1';CHNU  AI     WU  MiMENTS  TO  M  (   111  i\ 
1412. 

Section  1412  of  Public  Law  99  145  (SO  U.S.C. 
1.521 )  is  amended  as  follows: 


■June  4.  1992 


(1)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(l)"  befoie  "Notwith- 
standinK  any  other  provision  of  law,";  and 

(B)  Ijy  striking  out  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  strikinM 
out  "sub.seclion  (a)(1)"  and  insertinpr  in  lieu 
thereof  ".subsection  (a)". 

(3)  Subsection  (tj)  is  amended 

(A)  in  paragraph  d).  by  stiikiiiK  out  "para- 
Kraph  (4)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  theieof 
"paraKraph  (3)"; 

(B)  by  striking-  out  paragraph  (2): 

(C)  by  redesiRnatiiiK  paratcraph  (3)  as  para- 
Kraph  (2)  and  in  that  paragraph  slrikiiiK  out 
"report  other  than  the  first  one"  and  insert- 
inif  in  lieu  thereof  "such  report";  and 

(Di  by  redesignatinB  paraMrraph  i1)  as  para- 
graph  (3). 

En  Bl.ot:  A.MKND.MKNTsTo  II  H     .OIK,.  As 
RKl'OllTKI)  OKKKKKI)  HY  MK.  MoAKl.KY 

In  the  table  of  contents,  after  the  Item  re- 
lating to  section  1101.  insert  the  following: 
TITLE  XIl     MILIT.XRV  RESERVE 
'n:(  iiNici.ws 
■Sec.  1201.  Mililaiy  lot-ivt-  technicians. 

At  the  end  of  Division  A  (pa«e  203.  after 
line  14).  insert  the  following 

TITLE  XII     MILITARY  HI  si:i:'.}; 

■i'i:i'H\i('!.\\,~ 

-SKI  .  I.i01.  .MII.II.VKY  KK.StKVK  I  KCll.Mt:i,Y.\S. 

(a)  In  Gknkhai,.-(1)  Subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 33  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"S3329.     Appointments     of    military-     reser\-e 

technicians   lo   positions   in   the  conipctitivc 

.SC'  rv  ice 

••(a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  'military  reserve  technician'  has  the 
meaninn  i^iven  such  term  by  .section  8401(30). 

■■(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  Uike 
such  steps  as  may  be  neces.sary  to  ensure 
that,  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d), 
any  militar.y  le.serve  technician  who  is  invol- 
untarily separated  from  technician  .service, 
after  completing  20  years  of  such  .service,  by 
reason  of  ceasing  to  satisfy  the  condition  de- 
scribed in  section  8101(30kB)  shall,  if  appro- 
priate written  application  is  submitted  with- 
in 1  year  after  the  date  of  separation,  be  of- 
fered a  position  described  in  subsection  lo 
not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of  the 
application. 

"(c)  The  position  to  be  offered  shall  be  a 
position   - 

"'(1)  in  the  competitive  service; 

■•(2)  within  the  Department  of  Defen.se; 

••(3)  for  which  the  individual  is  qualified; 
and 

"(1)  the  rate  of  basic  pa.v  for  which  is  not 
less  than  the  rate  last  received  for  techni- 
cian service  before  separation. 

"(d)  This  section  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of— 

"(1)  an  involuntary  .separation  for  cause  on 
charges  of  mi.sconduct  or  delinquency;  or 

"(2)  a  technician  who.  as  of  the  date  of  ap- 
plication under  this  section,  is  elit>;iblo  for 
immediat.e  (including  for  disability)  or  early 
retirement  under  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83 
or  under  chapter  84. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Mana>fement.  prescribe  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  nece.ssary  to  carry  out  this 
section.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  33  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  item  relatiim  to  section  3328 
the  following: 

■•3'329.  Appointments  of  military  re.serve 
technicians  to  positions  in  the 
competitive  service.". 


CONGRliSSlON AI.   RICORD— HOI  SI: 

(b)  Al'PMCAHll.lTY.  The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  any  separation  occuirinK  befoie  the  dale 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


Amkniimknt  To  H.R  .5006.  As  Rki>ortkd 
OkkkrkI)  By  Mh.  Moaki.ky 
At  the  end  of  subtitle  D  of  title  VI  ipatje 
121.  after  line  20).   insert  the  foHowiiii;   new 
section: 


13641 

the  piocessinR:  equipment,  the  Federal  share 
of  which  may  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
total  cost. 

(d)  Okk.sktting  RKDfCTlON.— The  amount 
provided  in  .section  201  for  the  Navy  is  hereby 
reduced  by  $15.0000.000.  to  be  derived  from 
funds  for  advanced  submarine  system  devel- 
opment. 


SEC.   637.    KX(  Kt'IlON    KROM    KKDKRyM.   A(  «il  LSI 

TiON  rk:<;ii..\tio.n  kor  mana<;ki) 

(ARK     DKI.IVKRY    A.N1)     RK:iMBl  R.SK 
.MENT  MODEL. 

Section  718h  i  ol  the  National  Defense  Aa 
thoiizalion  Ad  lor  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public 
Law  101  510;  104  Slat.  1587)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: 'A  participation  atrreement  nego- 
tiated between  a  Uniformed  Services  Treat- 
ment Facility  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  Federal  Acquisition  ReKulation  issued 
pursuant  to  section  25(c)  of  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C. 
421(c)).". 

Amknomknt  To  H.R.  5006.  As  Rkportkd 
OKKKRKI)  By  Mh.  .Muntc-.omkry 
At  the  end  of  title  X  (page  202,  after  line 
2:1).  insert  the  followinB  new  section 

SK(  .  At  TIlORirY  KOR  OOVKRNMEM  Ol-  OM/VN 
rO  RKCKIVK  KX(  KSS  DKKKNSK  ARTI- 
CLES. 

Section  516(a)  of  the  Foreign  .Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2321j(a))  is  amended  by 
.-irikiiiK  out  "fiscal  year  1990"  and  insertint,; 
in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  year  1991". 

Modikication  To  Thk  Amkndmknt 

Okkkrkd  By  Mh.  Moody 

( Amdt  «53  in  part  II  of  the  Report  of  the 

Comm.  on  Rules) 
The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  subtitle  B  of  title  II  (page  53. 
after  line  20),  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion- 

MKDU  AI.    INKORMAIION    l)KMOSSIlt.\ 
TION  PRCKiR^VM. 

Dk.monstration 

provided  in  section 
feiise  Agencies  is  hereby 
$15,000,000.  to  be  available  for 
ed  through  the  use  of  competitive  procedures 
to  a  medical  college  lo  provide  facilities  that 
will  allow  access  to  educational  and  research 
data  through  electronic  nelwoiks  to  facili- 
ties clinical  decisionmaking. 

(b)  QL'AMKICATIONS.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fen.se  shall  select  an  institution  for  award  of 
the  grant  under  subsection  (a)  based  on  the 
reiiuiremenls  that  the  institution  — 

(1)  already  has  establisheil  or  is  in  the 
process  of  establishing  a  health  information 
technology  center  that  has  a  collection  of 
computer  networks  that  links  educational, 
commercial,  government,  and  militai.v  insti- 
tutions worldwide; 

(2)  has  an  existing  statewide  ethics  net- 
work that  has  access  to  the  complete 
Medline  data  ba.se; 

(3)  can  make  use  of  an  alieady  existint; 
computerized  clinical  information  abstrac- 
tion tool  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  per- 
forming quality  of  care  review  for  ambula- 
tory care;  and 

(4)  has  provided  consulting  support  to  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration  on 
hospital  mortality  and  other  quality  assur- 
ance-related research. 

(c)  Co.ST-SHAItlNa  RKguiRKMKNTS.- The 
grant  under  this  section  should  be  available 
for  initial  con.struclion  of  a  facility  to  house 


SEC.   22-2 


(a) 
amount 


PROGRAM.— The 
201  for  the  De- 
increased     by 
a  giant  award- 


Mom  kication  TO  THK  AMENDMENT 

Okkkrei)  HY  Mrs.  Morki.i.a 

(Amdt  #54  in  part  II  of  the  Report  of  the 

Comm.  on  Rules) 
The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  follows 
At    the  end   of  subtitle  C  of  title   XXVIII 
I  page  247.  after  line  23).  insert  the  following 
new  section 

SKC  2H.')7.  L.VM)  COWKrYAN'CK.  FOREST  iA.VS 
ANNEX.  WAITER  REED  ARMY  MEIil 
CAl.  CENTFZR,  .MARY1.A,ND. 

(a)  In  Gknkha!..  Sul;jei  t  ;c  .-^-absection  (b). 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  convey, 
without  consideration,  to  the  Maryland-Na- 
tional Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commis- 
sion (in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission") all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  Stales  in  and  to  approximately  10 
acres  of  real  property  at  the  Forest  Glen 
Annex  of  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center,  consisting^  of  woodlands  located 
north  and  west  of  Ireland  Drive. 

(b)  Condition  on  Use  ok  Conveyed  Prop- 
erty.—The  conveyance  required  by  sub- 
.seclion (a)  shall  be  subject  to  the  condition 
that  the  Commission  use  the  property  con- 
veyed only  a.s  a  public  park  and  maintain  the 
properly  in  its  entirety  as  woodlands  for  the 
public  benefit. 

(c)  Reversion.  -If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  determines  at  any  time  that  the  Com- 
mission is  not  complying  with  the  condition 
specified  in  sub.seclion  ib),  all  right,  title, 
and  interest  in  and  to  the  propert,y  conveyed 
pui'suant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States. 

(d)  LKGAI.   DE.SCRIITION    AND    SURVEY.— The 

exact  acreage  and  legal  description  of  the 
property  to  be  conveyed  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  determined  b.y  a  surve.v  that  is  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  The 
Commission  shall  bear  the  expense  of  the 
survey. 

Modikication  to  the  Amendment 

OKKKREI)  HY  MR.  OKTI/. 

(Amdt  «.55  in  part  II  of  the  Report  of  the 

Comm.  on  Rules) 
The  amendment  as  modified  is  :-<s  f,>n,^v,v- 
V-.i'^f   1«8.  line  8.  strike  out      Dfl OMMIs 
SIONKD   . 

Page  168.  line  14,  strike  out  "on  the  date  of 
the  decommissioning  of  those  vessels""  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "'when  those  ves.sels  are 
no  longer  required  for  use  by  the  Navy"'. 

Amkndment'I'o  H.R.  5006.  as  Reported. 
Okkerei)  HY  Mr.  Ortiz 

Page  13,  after  line  7.  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(c)  Navy  P-3  Maritime  Patrol  Air- 
CRAl-T.-d)  Of  the  amount  provided  in  sub- 
.seclion (a)  for  procurement  of  aircraft  for 
the  Navy.  $.'}5.000.000.  shall  be  available  for 
the  procurement  of  one  P  3B  maritime  pa- 
trol aircraft  configured  with  an  Airborne 
Early  Warning  (AEW)  radar  system. 

(2)  The  aircraft  procured  pursuant  to  this 
sub.seclion  shall  be  assigned  to  the  com- 
mander. United  States  Atlantic  Command 
for  use  as  a  counter-narcotics  surveillance 
a.sset. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  section  1032  shall 
apply  to  the  procurement  authorized  by  this 
subsection. 


,i,    ,'..:;. Ill    thp   amount    piovldoil    In    »ul) 
section   (a)   for  pioruremt-nt  of  aircraft  for 
the  Navy,  amounls  provided  for  P  3  aircraft 
modification  proKrama  are  hereby  reduced  as 
fotloWM: 

(A)  Kroni  the  P  3  BC  «pet  wil  projects  air- 
craft modlfkiitlon  proKrain.  $15,879,000. 

(B)  From   the   1"  :iC   Up^lale   III   block   up 
Krade  proKram.  $19,121,000. 


MOIJIKICATION  IX>THK  AMKNIIMKNT 

Okkkrki)  my  Mit.  PANKITA 

(Aiiidt  «57  In  part  II  of  the  Report  of  the 

Comni.  on  Rules) 
Thfi  amendment  as  nuxlifli-d  is  as  follows 
At  the  end  of  subtitle  R  of  tlllo  IX  (paKe 
165.  alter  line  17).  Insert  the  following'   new 
sp<'tinn 

-.K       ■<■[     KlKHK.N    I    \\(.l    \l.h     IKNTKH    OK   TI!J' 
111-  I  )•  N-^l^    I     \M.I     M.)-     I-^^I  I  I  1     It 

i.i)  lOMn.uv.MK.sr  i.'i  LiMii.^N  i-M  1^.11 
Mk.mhkhs  Ai:rn(mi/Ki).  (1)  Section  1595  of 
title  10,  United  Slates  Code,  is  amended 

(A)  in  subsection  (a».  by  inscrtliii;  "and  the 
Korelun  IwiiiKuaKe  Center  of  the  Defen.se 
I.atiKuane  Institute"  after  "National  Defense 
University";  and 

iB)  in  subsection  (c).  by  st.rlkInK  out  "This 
section"  and  insertinw  in  lieu  thereof  "In  the 
case  of  the  National  Defen.se  University,  this 
section". 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  person  who.  on  the  day 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
is  enaployed  as  a  profe-ssor.  instructor,  or  lec- 
turer at  the  Koreinn  IjinRuaKC  Center  of  the 
Defense  LannuaKC  Institute,  the  Secietary  of 
Defense  shall  afford  the  person  an  oppor- 
tunity to  elect  to  be  paid  under  the  lom 
pensation  plan  authorized  by  section  1595(b) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  or  to  con- 
tinue to  be  paid  under  the  (ieneral  Schedule 
(with  no  reduction  in  pjiyi  under  section  5332 
of  title  5,  United  SI.:vtos  Code. 

i3)(A)    The    heading    of    such    section    is 
miiiimmU'i!  Ill  iiMil  ,1.-;  fnllows 
■     l.'>'i."i    N.ili.iii.il   DiliMs.    1   iiiM  i-ii\    .mil   I  ■>! 

I  i^ii      I  .inmi.iU'       li-iilii:     cisili.iii      r.icult.v 

nu-iTittt-rs  ' 

11(1  I  Ml-  iii-ni  ii-i.itinK  to  such  se4;tion  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  l)e«innlnM  of 
chapter  81  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"1595.  National  Defense  University  and  For 
eitfn  LanMuaye  Center  civilian 
faculty  members.". 

(b)    Roi.K    IN    CnuNTKii-Diu'o    Arnvrrii-:s. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  use  the  Foi- 
eiuii   LatmuaKP  Center  of  the   Defense   I.an- 
►;ua«e  Institute  to  provide  traininn   for  lin- 
guists partlciiJiitinK  in  counter-diut;   actlvi 
ties. 

IC)    RKPOKr  (IN   TKCHNOLdCilKS  To    KNHANCK 

Ai  'roMA-n-.n  Tkan.si.ation  Cai'Ahii.itiks.  Not 
later  than  December  1,  1993.  the  ForelK'n 
Lan«uai;(!  Center  of  the  Defense  LanK^uajre 
Institute  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  a  leviort  evaluating  the  feasibility  of 
uslim  the  latest  advances  in  computer  and 
telecommunications  technoloKies  to  enhance 
linguist  automated  translation  capabilities 
and  traininu. 

AMKNItMKNTld  II. R.  5006,  AS  RKrOliTKI), 
OKKKItKII  IIV  MH.  I'ANI-.ITA 
At    the  end   of  subtitle   B  of  title   .XXVUl 
(pane  2*1,  after  line  12).  insert  the  I'ollowiim 
new  section 

SKC.  2823.  <  1  .VHIKK    \l  ION    I'N     \\\ll    Mill  Id    oh 

l.X(>SS       Wll       ■>(    Kl'l  I   -^       hhllhllM 

I'Kdl'Udl      1(>      X.-'-'IM      Mil       lIliMl 

1  K.s> 

(a)  AVAM.AItll.l  rv.     To  lacilllalc  Lllc  icutlll 

zatioii   and   dispo.sal    of  excess   and   surplus 


(,O.Nt.Kl:>>l<>NAl     KKOKD      IIOl'^l 

Federal  real  pioperty.  Including  real  prop 
erty  subject  to  disposal   under  the  Defense 
Base  Closure  and   Realik'nment  Att  of   1990 
(part  A  of  title  XXIX  of  Public  Law  101  510; 
10  use.  2687  note)  or  the  Defense  Authoilza 
lion  Amendment-s  and  Ba.sc  Closure  and  Re 
alignment  Act  (title  II  of  Public  Uiw  100  .526: 
10  U.S.C.  2687  notei.  the  quarterly  canvassin« 
and  publishing  renulrements  foi'  Federal  pub- 
lic   bulldin«s   and    other    Federal    properties 
imposed  by  subsections  (a)  and  (o  of  section 
501  of  the  Stewart  B.  Mi  Kinney  Homeless  As 
sistance  Act  (42  U  S.C.  11411)  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  limited  to 

(1)  buildlnk's  and  other  properties  that  have 
not  been  previously  reported;  and 

(2)  buildiinfs  and  other  properties  that  have 
lieen   previously   rep<irted  as   unavailable   to 
a.s.sist    the    homele.ss.    but   subsequently    be 
.  ome  available  to  assist  the  homeless. 

(b)         Tl-XHNICAI.         CoUHKrrioN      Section 
,0l(r)(2)  of  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Home 
less  Asslst-ance  Act  (42  U.S.C.   Il4n(f)(2>)  is 
aitiended         by         insertlliK        "or"        after 
"UnutilUed  ". 


for  Fiscal  Yeai«  1992 
102  190;  105  Stat.  1344) 
out  "terminate  at  the 
riod"  and  insertinc  i 
nate  at  the  end  of  the 
(b)  RkI'oki'.  Sectio 
amended  by  slriklnK 
and  inserting'  in  lieu 
ilod". 


and  1993  (Public  Law 
is  amended  by  strikinK 
end  of  the  one-year  pe 
n  lieu  thereof  "termi- 
two-year  period", 
n  M'Mc)  of  such  Act  is 
out  "one-year  period" 
thereof  "two-year  pe- 


MomncATioN  nirHK  Amknumknt 

OKKKUKIi  IIV  MU.  PK'rKU.SON  OK  Fl.OUIDA 

I  Amdt  «59  in  part  II  of  the  Report  of  the 

Comm.  on  Rules) 
The  amendment  as  mcKlified  Is  as  follows 
At  the  end  of  title  V  ipase  106,  after  line 
22).  Insert  the  lollowiiu;  new  ^^ei  tioii 
SKC.  AWARD  OK  I'l  HI'I  K  HKAHT   Hi  Ml  M 

lims    Ml  I  I-  II   lilt    \\lil  M)H>    IN     \< 

I II  IN  in  1  Hiy  Mil  ^  nut 

(a)      In     tilNI   KAl.         1    n:l|>li-l      --)/      1)1      iiin-      10. 

Unlloil  StJites  Code,  is  amended  by  addlnn  at 

the  end  t!      •    "     vtni:  new  sr  •  ■  ■■■ 

"«  1129.     I'm  (lie      Heart:     menilni>     Uill.il     mi 

«.iiin(U«t  111  action  by  friendly  fitv 

:  juiiiHi.^cs  ot  I  hi'  .iwanl  of  the  Pur- 
ple lli.'.iit.  the  Se>  retar.y  concerned  shall 
treat  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  tie.scribed 
ill  subsection  (b)  in  the  siime  manner  as  a 
member  who  is  killed  or  wounded  in  action 
IS  the  result  of  an  act  of  an  enemy  of  the 
United  Stjites. 

"(bi  A  member  descriljed  in  this  subsection 
Is  a  member  who  is  killed  or  wountled  In  ac- 
tion by  weapon  fire  while  directly  ennancd  In 
armed  conflict,  other  than  as  the  result  of  an 
act  of  an  enemy  of  the  United  States. 

•(c)  This  section  applies  to  membeis  of  the 
aimed  forces  who  are  killed  or  wounded  on 
or  after  December  7,  19-11.  In  the  ca.se  of  a 
member  killed  or  wounded  as  described  In 
subsection  (b)  on  or  after  December  7,  1941, 
and  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  concerned  shall  award 
the  Purple  Heart  under  subsection  (a)  in 
each  case  which  is  known  to  the  Secretary 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  .sec- 
tion or  tor  which  an  appliiation  is  tiiade  to 
the  Secretary  in  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary requires.". 

(b)  Cl.KHICAl,  AMKNDMKN-r.  Tht  table  of 
sections  at  the  be^inninj;:  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  addinn  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item' 

"1129.  Purple  Heart:  members  killed  or 
wounded  In  action  by  friendly 
fire.". 

AMKNDMKN'I'TO  II. R.  .5006.  AS  RKl'OKTKIi 

OKKKRKI)  nv  Mh.  PicKK-rr 
At  the  end  of  subtitle  G  of  title  III  (pah^e  86. 
after  line  21'    ■■■  — "    "'■■  ii.ii.iv.'m-    ""w  ■^■■i 
tion 

SK<'  :17.'  KXUN'-IDN  (H  1  ih  MONM  l<  V  1 1(  IN 
I'Kd.lK  I  K)|{  I  Ml-  1  SI-  OK  rH(> 
1  H-IIS  KKOM  IIIK  S,M  >  OK  (H(l  VIN 
lost.  All  \NIM)Nh  1).  (IK  1  N(  I  \|\1H) 
l'Klt.M)NAl.  l'HOI'l-;Kn 

(a)  KX'rK.N.SloN  (It  I'|{ni.;i;AM.  .Scct.iun  JKiiili 
of  the   National    Defense   Authorization   Act 


AMKNIlMKNTTt)  H.R.  5006  OKKKHKI)  HY  MK. 
PICKKTT 

At  the  end  of  title    ,  (page    ,  after  line     ). 

insert  the  fill'    .■.:.•  -v    •■  

SBC.     .   DESK.N  M  ION    Ol-    1  Nl  I  m    s|  \  I  I  's    Mill 

I  \n^     i'insi(i\ss     v.s    (i\ii     si  K 

l.KINS     1  NllH(      nil-      IMMK.ICMION 
Wll   N  VI  ION  \l  in     Ml     IN    (  ONNK 
HON    Mllll    Illh    AKMUl   HIK(  1-S   IM 
MK.ICMION      Ml.llSlMhNl      A(    I      OK 
IMI. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  United  States  military  physicians  with 
not  less  than  four  years  profe.ssional  expert 
ence  shall  be  considered  to  be  civil  surgeons 
for  the  purpose  of  the  performance  of  phys 
leal  examinations  required  under  section  2:M 
of  the  Immiijration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1224)  of  special  immigrants  described 
in  section  101(a)(27)(K)  of  such  Act  i8  U.S.C. 
1101(al(27l(K)). 

Amkndmknt  h)  H.R.  5006  Okkkkkii  hy  Mu. 

Plt-KKIT 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  insert 
the  followmt;  new  section 
SEC.    .  suRVi\ on  \{^  NKKiT  pijvn  annuity. 

(a)  Ki.KC'i  i  ■  I'udViiiK  Annuity.  For 
purposes  of  detei  iiiinini;  the  eligibility  of 
Charlotte  S.  Neal.  of  Lynchburi:.  VirKinia, 
former  wife  of  the  late  Lieutenant  Com- 
maniler  Michael  D.  Christian,  United  States 
Navy  retired,  to  an  annuity  under  the  Suivi- 
vor  Benefit  Plan,  Lieutenant  Commander 
Christian  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
election  under  section  1118(b)(3)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  an  annuity  to 
Charlotte  S.  Neal  in  accordance  with  the  sep- 
aration agreement  incorporated  Into  their 
divorce  decree  of  August  19,  1983.  Such  elec- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  made  as  of 
September  24,  1983,  notwithstanding  the 
death  of  Lieutenant  Commander  Christian 
on  Seplembei  4,  1983. 

(b)  Li'Ml'-St  M  Paymknt.  The  Secretary  of 
Navy  shall  pay  in  a  lump  sum  to  Charlotte  S. 
Neal  the  aggregate  amount  to  which  she  is 
entitled  by  reason  of  .sub.section  (a)  for  the 
period  beginning  on  October  1.  1983.  and  end- 
ing on  the  last  day  of  the  month  in  which 
this  Act  IS  enacted. 

IC)  Dkkinition.  -For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "Survivor  Benefit  Plan" 
means  the  program  provided  under  sub 
chapter  II  of  chapter  73  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code. 

AMKNUMKNT -ni  H.R.  .5006.  AS  RKI'oUTHI) 

Okkkhkd  hv  Mu.  Ravknki, 
Page  36,   line   20.    insert   "(a)"    before   "Of 
the". 
Page  36.  after  line  24.  insert  the  following: 
(bul)  The  amount  provided  in  section  201 
for  the  Defense  Agencies  is  hereby  increased 
by  $11,500,000,   to   be  available  only   to  con- 
tinue the  Ra|)id  Acquisition  of  Manufactured 
Parts  Test  and  Integration  Facility  program 
within  the  Naval  Supply  Systems  Command. 
(2)  The  amount  provided  in  section  201  for 
the  Air  Force,  the  amount  provided  in  sec 
tion  203  for  manufacturing  tei  hnology  devel- 
opment, and  the  amount  provided  in  section 
203(3)  for  the  Ai)    Force  are  eac  h  hereby  re- 
duced by  $11,500,000. 


■Junr  }.   1992 

.\MIMiMI  Nl     III  H.R.  5006.  AS  RKI'OHTKf) 

Okkkhkd  nv  Mu.  Ray 
At  the  end  of  subtitle  C  of  title  III  (page  .54. 
after  line  17),  inseit    the  foUowini,'  new  sec- 
tion 

SEC.  32a    I'll  Ol    l'liO(,H.\M  KOK  KXTKIll  I  Kl)  KN\1 
KONMKNTAI.  KES!><)NSK  ACTIONS. 

(a)  E.STAlii  iMi\!i  N  I  Tl.i'  Se.  ii't^iiv  shall 
establish  a  pilot  program  to  expedite  the  per- 
formance of  on-site  environmental  response 
actions  at  - 

(1)  militar.y  Installations  scheduled  for  clo- 
sure under  the  Defense  Authorization 
Amendments  and  Base  Closure  and  Realign- 
ment Act  (Public  l^iw  100  526;  102  Stat.  2623); 

i2)  iiiilitary  installations  scheduled  for  clo- 
suie  under  the  Defen.se  Base  Closure  and  Re- 
alignment Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101  510; 
104  Stilt.  1485);  and 

(3)  facilities  for  which  tlie  Secretary  is  re- 
sponsible for  response  actions  under  the  De- 
fense Environmental  Restoration  Program 
established  in  section  2701  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  SKI.KCTION    ok     iNS'l'Al.l.A'riONS    AND     FA- 

cii.itiks.    (1)  Foi-  participation  in   the  pilot 
program,  the  Secretary  shall  select 

(A)  2  military  installations  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)(1); 

(B)  2  military  installations  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)(2);  and 

(C)  not  less  than  5  facilities  referred  to  in 
sub.section  (a)(3)  with  respect  to  each  mili- 
tary department. 

(2)  The  selections  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  made  not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  installations  and  facilities  selected 
under  paiagiaph  (1)  shall  be  representative 
of- 

(A)  the  different  t.vpes  of  response  actions 
required  for  facilities  under  the  Defense  En- 
vironmental Restoration  Program  and  for 
military  installations  scheduled  for  closure 
under  the  Defen.se  Authorization  Amend- 
ments and  Base  Closure  and  Realignment 
Act  (Public  Law  10&  .526;  102  Stat.  2623)  and 
the  Defense  Base  Closure  and  Realignment 
Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101-510;  104  Stilt. 
1485):  and 

(B)  the  different  sizes  of  such  response  ac- 
tions to  provide,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  opportunities  for  the  full  range  of 
business  sizes  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  prime  con- 
tractors to  perform  response  actions  under 
the  pilot  program. 

(c)  EXKCUilON  (iK  PUOGKAM.  Subject  to 
subsection  (d)  and  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  the  Secretary  sliall,  in  order  to 
eliminate  redundant  tasks  and  to  accelerate 
response  actions,  use  the  authorities  granted 
in  existing  law  to  carry  out  the  pilot  pro- 
gram, induding- 

(1)  the  development  and  use  of  innovative 
contracting  techniques; 

(2)  the  use  of  all  reasonable  and  appro- 
priate methods  to  expedite  nece.s.sary  Fed- 
eral and  State  administrative  decisions, 
agreements,  and  concurrences;  and 

(3)  the  use  (including  any  necessar.v  re- 
quest for  the  use)  of  existing  authorities  to 
assure  that  response  actions  under  the  pilot 
program  are  conducted  expeditiously,  with 
particular  cmphiisis  on  interim  responses 
and  removal  ixctions. 

(d)  Pkogka.m  Phincii'i.ks.  -The  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  the  pilot  program  consistent 
with  the  following  principles: 

(1)  Activities  of  the  jjilot  prograin  shall  be 
carried  out  subject  to  and  in  accoidance  with 
the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Response 
Compensation  and  Liability  Act  of  1980,  as 
amended,  and  any  other  applicable  Federal 
and  State  laws  and  regulations. 
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(2 1  Tile  Li.sc  o!  i.ompeiiiive  procedures  to  se- 
lect the  contractors. 

(3)  The  consideration,  in  addition  to  cost, 
of  the  experience  and  ability  of  the  contrac- 
tors as  a  factor  to  be  evaluated  in  the  selec- 
t  ion  of  the  contractors. 

(e)  Dkkinitions.-  In  this  .section: 

(1)  The  term  "respon.se  action"  has  the 
.same  meaning  given  the  term  "respon.se"  in 
section  2707(  1 1  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  term  ■Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

Amknd.mknt  TO  H.R.  5006,  A.s  Rki'oktkd 
Okkkhkd  hy  Mh.  Ray 
At  the  end  of  subtitle  G  of  title  III  (page  86, 
after  line  21).   insert   the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SEC.  372   ARMY  PRCKJRvVM  TO  PROMOTE  CIVII  IAN 
MAHKSM.VNSHM' 

1.1/     A  .N  .'^  L  .'\  i ,    Al-   1  ill  iui/.A  i  11 '.\     I  If      .-A  ri    Kl  Jl'Kl  A - 

TioNs    KOK    Civilian     Makksmanshik    Pko- 
CUAM.  -Section  4308  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"5  1308.  Promotion  of  civilian  marksmanship: 
authority  of  the  Secrel;ir>  of  (he  Arm\ 

"(;i)  The  Seiretaiy  ol  Llie  Army,  under  reg- 
ulations approved  by  him  upon  the  lec- 
ommendation  of  the  National  Board  for  the 
Promotion  of  Ritle  Practice,  shall  provide 
for- 

"(1)  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  in- 
door and  outdoor  rifle  ranges  and  their  ac- 
cessories and  appliances; 

"(2)  the  instiuction  of  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  marksmanship,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  necessary  instructors  for  that  pur- 
pose; 

"(3)  the  promotion  of  practice  in  the  use  of 
rilled  arms,  the  maintenance  and  manage- 
ment of  matches  or  competitions  in  the  use 
of  those  arms,  and  the  issue,  without  cost,  of 
the  arms,  ammunition  (including  caliber  .22 
and  caliber  .30  ammunition),  targets,  and 
other  supplies  and  appliances  necessary  for 
tho.se  purposes,  to  gun  clubs  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  National  Board  for  the  Promotion 
of  Rifle  Practice  that  provide  training  in  the 
use  of  lined  arms  to  youth,  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  4  II  Clubs,  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  and  other  youth-oriented  organiza- 
tions for  training  and  competition; 

"(4)  the  award  to  competitors  of  trophies, 
prizes,  badges,  and  other  insignia; 

"(5)  the  loan  or  sale,  at  fair  market  value, 
of  caliber  .22.  calibei-  .30.  and  air  rilles,  and 
the  sale  of  ammunition,  at  fair  market 
value,  to  gun  clubs  under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle 
Practice  that  provide  training  in  the  use  of 
rilled  arms; 

"(6)  the  sale,  at  fair  market  value,  of  the 
arms  (including  surplus  Ml  Garands,  ammu- 
nition, taigets,  and  other  supplies  and  appli- 
ances needed  for  target  practice)  to  citizens 
of  the  United  Stales  who  are  over  the  age  of 
18  and  current  members  of  a  gun  club  under 
the  direction  of  the  National  Board  foi'  the 
Promotion  of  Rille  Practice: 

"(7)  the  maintenance  of  the  National  Board 
for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice,  includ- 
ing provision  for  its  necessary  expenses  and 
those  of  its  meml)ers,  and  the  payment  of  in- 
cidental expenses  to  conduct  annual  meet- 
ings; 

"(8)  the  procurement  of  necessary  supplies, 
appliances,  trophies,  prizes,  badges,  and 
other  insignia,  clerical  and  other  services, 
and  labor;  and 

'(9)  the  transportation  of  employees,  in- 
structors, and  civilians  to  give  or  to  receive 
instruction  or  to  assist  or  engage  in  practice 
in  the  use  of  rifled  arms,  and  the  transpor- 
tation and  subsistence,  or  an  allowance  in- 


stead of  subsistence,  of  members  of  teams 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  to  participate  in 
matches  or  competitions  in  the  use  of  rifled 
arms. 

■'(b)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (1).  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  annually  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  necessary 
and  incidental  costs  of.  or  personnel  seivices 
connected  with,  the  programs  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  to  promote 
marksmanship  among  civilians  (including 
the  costs  of  the  'National  Matches'  referred 
to  in  section  4312  of  this  title)  that  are  not 
covered  by  revenues  genetated  by  the  collec- 
tion of  fees  for  such  programs. 

"(2)  The  amount  ot  funds  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  such  paragraph  for  fiscal  year 
1993. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  provide  personnel 
services  (in  addition  to  pay  and  nontravel-re- 
lated  allowances  for  members  of  the  armed 
forces)  in  carrying  out  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  and  sections 
1310  through  4312  of  this  title. 

"(d)  The  Secretaiy  may  establish  rea.son- 
able  fees  for  persons  and  gun  clubs  partici- 
pating in  any  piogram  conducted  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  promotion  of  marksmanship 
among  civilians. 

"(e)  Amounts  collected  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (d)  and  from  the  sale  of 
arms,  ammunition,  targets,  and  other  sup- 
plies and  appliances  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  ciedited  to  the  appropriation  ac- 
count used  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  programs 
conducted  b.v  the  Department  of  the  Arm.v  to 
promote  maiksmanship  among  civilians.". 

(b)  USK   UK    FKKS   COI.I.KCTKU    AT    MILITARY 
Rancks.— Section  4309  of  that  title  is  aiiieiid 
ed  to  re;id  as  follow> 

''M309.    Rifle    ranges:    available    for    usi     b\ 
members  and  civiliiin*. 

(ai  Han(.;1'.s  Avaji.ahi.k.  Ai.  niie  langes 
constructed  in  whole  or  in  part  with  funds 
provided  bv  the  United  States  ma.v  be  used 
by  members  of  the  armed  foices  and  b.v  per- 
sons capable  of  bearing  arms. 

"(b)  Mimtahy  Rano.i:s.— (1)  In  the  case  of  a 
rifle  range  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  lo- 
cated on  a  military  installation,  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  may  establish  reasonable 
fees  for  the  use  by  civilians  of  that  rifle 
range. 

■•(2)  Use  of  a  rifle  range  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  by  civilians  may  not  interfei-e  with 
the  use  of  the  range  by  members  of  the 
armed  forces. 

"(c)  RKGUt.ATiONS.— Regulations  to  carry 
out  this  section  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
authorities  controlling  the  rifle  range,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned.". 

(c)  National  Riki.k  Matchks  and  Smai.l- 
Ahms   Schools:    Expknsks.— Section   4313  of 
th;^t  title  is  ;in'!^r!i}^'i  *f^  ?'*^rvi  ri^  f^.M/iw^ 
"*4:il3.     .National     rifle     matches     ;ind     small 

arms  school:  expenses 
lai  Com|)etitoi,-  al  special  clinics  and  the 
National  Matches  referred  to  in  section  4312 
of  this  title  who  are  under  18  .years  of  age  or 
from  a  gun  club  organized  from  the  students 
of  a  universit.v  or  college  ma.v  be  paid  a  sub- 
sistence allowance  in  such  amount  fis  the 
Secretary  of  the  Aimy  shall  prescribe. 

"(b)  A  travel  allowance  in  such  amount  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  prescribe 
may  be  paid  to  a  competitoi'  referred  to  in 
sub.section  (a)  instead  of  travel  expenses  and 
subsistence  while  traveling,  and  the  allow- 
ance for  the  return  trip  may  be  |>aid  in  ad- 
vance. 


■/ 
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(II  Kiinils  fippiopi'inlPil  loi-  proniiinis  ion 
tlui:to(l  l).v  the  Uepartmeni  of  the  Aimy  to 
proriiole  nuiiksniiuiship  iUiioiiK  ilvili.iiis  miiy 
1)1?  iisfd  lo  piiy  the  ihtsoiiiii-I  tosts  iinil  tiiivol 
and  pel-  dit-m  expenses  of  ii>.sei ve  compo'ieiil 
peiSDiiriel  lOiuliuliiiK  Hiiiiimu  .suppoit.  untler 
this  section  Im^voiuI  their  scheduled  iinniiiil 
tiuiliin*;  period.  '. 

(d)  Rkpokt.  Chapter  101  of  su<  li  title  is 
amended  liv  acldim;  at  the  end  the  followiim 
new    • 

'*vi4*ilt>    Ki  polling  i(t|(iiri  MH  iil^ 

"The  Secieuirv  ot  the  Army  shall  l)ienni 
ally  submit  to  the  CoiiKress  a  report  that 
sp«>(;ltles  the  oveiall  expenditures  for  pro- 
urams  and  activities  under  this  chapter  and 
any  prouress  made  with  respei  t.  to  nchieviUK 
financial  self  sufllciency  of  the  piouratns  anil 
activities.". 

(e)  CoNI-llllMINt!  \NI'  CTl.KKICAI.  A.MKNI) 
MKN'I'H.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  l)eKiii- 
niiiti  of  such  chapter  is  amended 

1 1 1  by  striking  out  the  item  icIatinK  to  s<ic- 
tion  i'M'.i  and  insertlni;  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol 
lowtiiK 

•■ttV.l.  National  rifle  matches  and  small-arms 
school:  expenses.  ';  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  folluwlim  new 
item 
"1316.  KeptnTinK  renulromenls.". 

MODIKICATION  TOTHK  AMKNPMHNT 

OKKKKKI)  BV  Mh.  Kiiodhs 

lAMiir  um  IN  I'AK'r  11  ok  -riiK  HKroirr  ok  thk 

COMM.  ON  RUI.KS) 
The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  follows: 
At   the   end   of  subtitle   C  of  title   XXVIII 

(pane  2-17,  aftei    i'""   '»'    "w..,  i   1 1,..  i,,i!,,wii., 

new  section 

SEC.    2837.    IjVNI)    <0NVK^.AN<K.     VV  II.I.IA.M.'n    AlK 
FOKCK  B,\.SK,  AKIZONA. 

(a)  In  CiKNi;nAi,.  <1)  Subjctl  to  sulisections 
(c)  and  Id),  the  Unlte<l  States  shall  acquire 
by  condemnation  or  otherwise  ail  rinht. 
title,  and  interest  of  the  State  of  Arizona  In 
and  to  the  trust  lands  of  the  State  of  Arizona 
described  in  paranraph  (2). 

(2)  The  trust  lanils  referred  to  in  paragraph 
il)  are  as  follows: 

(A)  A  parcel  consisting  of  approximately 
81,121  acres  located  in  the  Ooldwater  Aerial 
(lunnery  Rimne.  Yuma  County  and  Maricopji 
County.  Arizona,  and  u.sed  by  the  Air  Force 
for  activities  relatiiiK  to  aerial  gunnery  and 
bombiiiK  practice. 

iB>  A  imrcel  consisting;  of  approximately 
l.hS3  acres  located  in  the  Yuma  Test.  Station, 
Yuma  County.  Arizona,  and  used  by  the 
Army  lor  activities  relatiim  to  field  artillery 
testing. 

((■)  A  parcel  conslstiim  of  appioximjitely 
l.5;J7  acres  lo<'ated  in  the  Fort  Huachuca 
Kast  Hiume.  Cot^hise  County.  Arizona,  and 
u.sed  by  the  Army  for  activities  relatltm  to 
field  trainiuK  exercl.ses. 

(D)  A  parcel  consistint;  of  approximately 
i:i.'i  acres  located  in  DavisMoiithan  Air  Force 
Base.  Tucson.  Arizona. 

(b)  CoNsiiii;nA'rtoN.  As  consideration  I'oi' 
the  aiiiuisition  by  the  United  .States  of  the 
trust  lands  of  the  State  of  Arizona  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  shall  convey  to  the  State  of  Arizona 
all  ri«ht.  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  a  [xircel  of  real  pioperty  lo 

(  ated  at  Williams  Air  Force  Ba.se.  Arizona, 
together  with  any  improvements  thereon, 
that  is  approximately  eijual  in  fair  market 
value  to  the  lair  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erty aciiulred  under  that  subsection. 

(c)  CoNDI'liONS.  The  Secretjiry  of  the  Air 
Force  may  make  the  conveyance  described 
in  sub.section  (bi  only  if 


il)  llic  I.ui  iii.ukcl.  v.iluc  '.'I  Mic  icil  pmi' 
eity  ai'nuired  by  the  United  St.iites  undei 
sub.section  la)  is  at  least  eipial  to  the  lair 
market  value  of  the  proix-rLv  conveyed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Fori  e  under  sub- 
section (b>; 

(2)  the  conveyance  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ail-  Force  to  the  State  of  Arizona  under  sub 
section  (b)  Is  act  cpteil  as  lull  consideration 
for  the  conveyance  of  property  to  the  United 
States  uniler  subsection  (a I  and  terminates 
all  liKht.  title,  and  interest  of  all  parties 
othei-  than  the  United  States  In  and  to  the 
proiMMty  conveyed  to  the  United  States 
under  sub.section  tai;  anti 

CJi  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  has  com- 
plied with  all  enviioiimeiital  protection,  le- 
mediation.  and  restoration  laws  that  are  ap 
plliable  to  the  dispo.siil  of  Williams  Air 
Force  Base.  Arizona. 

Ill)  l.lMlTA-riON  ON  CONVKVAN(-K.  AtlMHolt- 
ir^.  The  conveyance  of  real  property  de 
scribed  In  sub.section  (bi  may  not  lx>  inade 
until  iidenuatc  prior  opportunity  has  been 
provided  for  the  disposition  of  such  property 
under  provisions  of  law  to  which  the  disposi- 
tion of  excess  property  and  surplus  properly 
Is  subject  under  section  2y0.5(b)  of  the  De- 
fen.se  Ba.se  Closure  and  Reali^'iiment  Act  of 
1990  (part  A  of  title  XXIX  of  Public  Law  101 
510;  10  U.S.C.  2687  note),  except  the  rcfiulre- 
nient  of  disposition  by  puldic  adverlisinK. 

(e)  DKrKitMiNA-rioNs  ok  Faik  Makkki 
Vai.uk.  The  Seiiet^iry  of  the  Air  Force  shall 
determine  the  fair  market  value  of  the  par- 
cels of  real  propert.v  to  be  acfiuired  pursuant 
to  subsection  la)  and  conveyed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b).  Such  determinations  shall  be 
final. 

(f)  Dk.schiition.s  ok  PKOi'KkPy.  The  exact 
acreaKes  and  leual  descriptions  of  the  parcels 
of  real  propert.v  to  be  acijuired  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  and  conveyed  pursuant  to  sub- 
seition  (bi  shall  be  determined  Ijy  surveys 
that  are  satisfactory  to  the  SecretAry  of  the 
Air  Force.  The  cost  of  such  surveys  shall  be 
borne  l>y  the  Stjite  of  Ari-zona. 

(n)  Amii-noNAi,  Tkums  anii  Conditions. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  retiuire 
an.v  additional  terms  and  conditions  in  con- 
nection with  the  conveyance  and  aiquisi- 
tions  under  this  section  that  the  Secretjiiy 
determines  appropriate  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

Modification  to  thk  Amknkmknt 

tiKKKHKIi  IIV  Ml(.  SCIllKK 
(Amdt  tt67  in  part  II  of  the  Report  of  the 

Comm.  on  Rules) 
The  ainendment  as  modified  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  title  V'l  (pane  129.  after  line 
lOi.  |ti>;n|-r  the  foMmvInf  new  section 
--I  (  MiilUlll    MIIIN      111     --IHMMtK     HI-NHII 

n    \\  iH'h  S  I  Midi  I  MtM   I'HilOl) 
^Ck  I  ion  1 10;'>  ul  llic  MiliUuy  Suivivui  liciic 
Ills  Improvement  Act  of  1989  (10  U.S.C.  1H8 
note)  is  amendeil  in  subsection  (hi 

(1)  by  inseriini?  '-(1)"  before  "If  a  person"; 
and 

(2)  by  addInK  at  the  end  the  following;: 

'  (2)  Paramaph  di  does  noC  apply  In  the 
case  of  the  death  ol  a  j)erson  making  an  elec- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  if  the  beneficiary  of 
that  person  under  the  election  Is  the  persons 
spouse  and  that  spou.se  was  entitled,  before 
November  1.  1990.  to  receive  dep«?ndency  and 
indemnity  lompen.sation  benefits  from  the 
Oepaitment  of  Veterans  Affairs  based  on  a 
previous  mairlaue  to  another  member  or 
former  member  of  the  uniformed  services.". 

Amkndmkntto  K.R.  ."jooe,  as  Rki'okikh 

OKKIIUKD  IIV  MKS.  SfHKOKliKK 
At  the  end  of  title  X  (pane  202.  after  line 
2:1).  insert  the  following  new  .section: 


Junr  ■/.  nnrj 

■~H  pp.i.  I  HI  l\  1>-Ii  IN  111  ^1  I'll  11--  \MI  Hit  II- 
\U  M  111  V-sl'.l  IM  H(N  \  I  llIN  \l 
Ch  \t  h  KH-I'IM.    \(    IIVI  lll-s 

(a I   Assis'I-anck   AL'I'Hohizki).    Chapter   LSI 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  l)y 
adding  at  the  end  the  followiiiK  new  section 
"iS  2.'>.5 1 .      Supplies      imH      e<|iiipment:      inter- 

n.illi.Il.il   ix-.iri  ki  rpmu  .11  ll^Un--- 

i;ii  l'i(ii\  ir-M.i-.  IT  .\>.-^ir^  1 -\  .'  ]  The  .Sec- 
retary of  a  military  department  may  con- 
tribute or  lend  supplies  and  eiiuipmei't  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  department  to  the 
United  Nations  lo  support  inlernational 
peaiekeepinu  activities  conducted  b.v  the 
United  Nations. 

-■(b)  Rkc.ii.AIIons.  The  Secretary  of  Ue- 
lense.  in  consultjilion  with  the  Secretary  of 
StAle.  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry 
out  this  section.". 

(b)  Ci.khicai.  AMKNiiMKNr.  The  tAble  of 
.sections  at  the  beKlnninu  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  addintf  at  the  end  the  followinn 
new  item- 

"2551.  Supplies  and  eQuipment;  international 
peacekeeping  activities.". 

Amknd.mknt  to  H.R.  5006.  AS  RKI'OKTKD 
OKKKHKD  HY  MKS.  SCHltOKDKIl 

At  the  end  of  title  X  (pawe  202.  after  line 
23).  insert  the  followiiiK  new  .section: 
■~K     III-..;  Ill  udi-nsiiahim;  i  (ivritini  tions  hy 

Kl  V,  \ti 

iiii  .'\i  ■riii>Hiii  'in  Acii  1-1  (  '1-.  luiiii  iiiiN^ 
Section  1015  of  the  National  Defense  Author- 
ization Act  for  Fiscal  Yeais  1992  and  1993 
(Public  I,aw  102  190;  105  Stat.  1465)  is  amend- 
ed in  sub.sections  (a)  and  (f)  by  inserting  ". 
Kuwait."  after  '-.Japan". 

(b)  AvAii.AHii.iiY  OK  CoN-ntiHUTioNS.  Sub- 
section (C)  of  such  section  is  amended  by 
strikinff  out  "in  the  countr.v  making  the 
contributions". 

(ci  Ci.KHirAi.  AMKNDMKNr.    The  headiiiK  of 
such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 
-SK<-    ini'l    HrHI)KNSH\RIN<;  COVrKlHI  TIONS  HY 
I  \I'\N     hi   W  \l  I      \MI    I  ll^    Kl  I'l   HI  II 
ny  hoKh  \  ■ 

AMKND.MKN-r  It)  H.R.  5006,  AS  RKI'OUII:|i 
OKKKHKD  hy  MHS.  SCHHOK.DKll 

At  the  end  of  subtitle  C  of  title  III  (pane  54. 
after  line  17).  insert,  the  following  new  sei^ 
tion 

SEC.  3:!:i  ll\  m.->K\>  h  N\  llillNMt  s  I  \l  I  OMl-l  I 
iVNCE. 

la)  Sknsk  ok  Conoukss.  It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Conuress  that  in  carrying  out  environ- 
mental restoration  activities  at  military  in- 
stallations outside  the  United  Slates,  the 
Preslilent  shoulil  seek  to  shift  the  burden  of 
paying  for  such  restoration  to  the  nation  in 
which  the  Inslallalion  Is  located. 

(b)  RKI'OHT.  -The  Secretary  of  Uelen.se 
shall  include  in  each  Report  on  Allied  Con- 
tributions to  the  Common  Defense  prepai-ed 
under  section  1003  of  Public  I..;iw  98  .525  infor- 
mation, in  cla.ssified  and  unclassified  form. 
dcscribinK  the  efforts  undertaken  and  the 
pro«:ress  made  by  the  President  in  carryinM 
out  subsection  (a)  during  the  period  coveied 
by  the  report. 

.^MKND.MKNTTO  H.R.  5006.  AS  RKl'OU'l  i:i) 

OKKKKKt)  By  mh.  ski-;i.ton 
At  the  end  of  subtitle  B  of  title  V  (pai^e  97. 
after  line  18i.  insert   the  followiiii>   new  .sec- 
tion: 

SEC.    511.      ^)  li\  II   h      I   KHH  I      Hl|<     (  IIM   I    KKh  N  I 

1^  Ni  IM  Hi     \(  ii\  1^     1)1  n     '-I- 1(\  11  1- 

I'h  liKlUMl- I)      IK\       KOH        MI-MtUlO 
» 1111.1-.  I.N  IIIK  SKl.tA   IKU  RK.SI-.UYK. 

(a)  Amkndmkn'I's  -ro  Tlli.i:  10.  di  Section 
2106(c)   of   title    10.    United    States   Code,    is 


aiiieniie<l  l)y  sliikiim  out  the  period  at  the 
end  and  in.sertini,'  in  lieu  thereof  ".  other 
than  any  period  of  enlisted  service  while 
.serving'  on  active  duty  other  than  for  train- 
ing alter  .July  31.  1990.  while  a  member  of  the 
Selected  Reserve.". 

(2)  Section  2107(m)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  strikiiiK  out  the  period  at  the  end  and  in- 
.seitinit  in  lieu  thereof  ".  other  than  concur- 
rent enlisled  service  while  .servintf  on  active 
duty  other  than  for  iraininK^  after  .July  31, 
1990.  while  a  member  of  the  Selected  Re- 
.seive.". 

(b)  Amkndmknt  to  Trn.K  37. -Subsection 
(d)  of  section  205  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  NoLwithstandin«-  subsection  (a),  a 
commi.ssioned  officer  may  not  count  in  com- 
puting basic  pay  a  period  of  service  after  Oc- 
tober 13.  \9M.  that  the  officer  performed  con- 
currently as  a  member  of  the  Senior  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corps,  except  thai  service 
after  .July  31.  1990.  that  the  officer  performed 
while  serving  on  active  duty  other  than  for 
training  as  an  enlisted  member  of  the  .Se- 
It'i  ted  Re.serve  m.i.y  be  so  counted.". 

AMKNDMKNT  ro  H.R.  5006.  AS  RKl-ORTKII. 
OKKKRKD  IIY  MU.  Si'KA-fl' 

Pane  239.  benlnnlnn  on  line  12.  strike  out 
.section  2833  of  the  bill  through  line  10  on 
paue  '242.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new    '     ■ 

SEC.  2833.  I.AM)  .\(  (il  ISI  I  ION  AM)  I- \(  II.Wl.K. 
MVKIIK  HK,\<  II  AlK  KOK(  K  H.VSK 
AM)  I'OINSKI'l  WKAI'ONS  K.\N(.K, 
sol  111  (  AKOI.INA. 

CD    FlNiiiNc.s      I  s   finds    the    follow- 

ing: 

(1)  The  MyHle  Beach  Air  Force  Ba.se  was 
re(  ommended  for  closure  in  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Defense  Base  Closure 
and  Realignment  Commission  as  submitted 
by  the  President  to  Congress  on  .July  10.  1991. 
pursuant  to  section  2903(c)  of  the  Defense 
Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Act  of  1990 
(Public  Law  101  510;  10  U.S.C.  2687  note). 

(2)  The  Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base  is  sit- 
uated on  some  3.744  acres  of  land,  which  the 
Secretary  of  Defen.se  is  reiiuiied  to  dispose  of 
under  section  2905  of  the  Defense  Base  Clo- 
suie  and  Realignment  Act  of  1990. 

(3)  The  United  States  cuirently  leases  from 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  and  throe  other 
owneis  some  8.367.96  acres  of  land,  located  7.5 
miles  south  of  Shaw  Air  Force  Base  in  Sum- 
ter County,  South  Carolina.  The  Air  Force 
has  developed  the.sc  leasehold  tracts  into  a 
weapons  and  bombint;  rauMe  known  as  the 
Poin.sett  Weapons  Raime,  which  is  used  for 
\veiii)ons,  air-io-Mi-ouiid  ordnance,  and  bomb- 
iiitr  practice  by  aircraft  IVom  Shaw  Air  Force 
Base,  Pope  Air  Force  Ba.se,  Seymour  John- 
son Air  Force  Base,  the  South  Carolina  Air 
National  Guard,  the  Ohio  Air  National 
Guard.  Cherry  Point  Marine  Air  Station,  and 
Beaufort  Marine  Air  .Station. 

(4)  The  State  of  South  Carolina  has  offered 
to  convey  to  the  United  States  its  fee  simple 
estate  in  the  Poinsett  Weapons  Ran^e.  to- 
uethcr  with  constituent  parcels  owned  by 
other  persons  which  the  State  will  acquire 
and  any  conliKUOus  paicels  the  Air  Force 
may  desire  for  ranne  enhancement  and  re- 
configuration, in  exchange  for  land  and  im- 
provements at  Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Ba.se 
that  are  equal  in  value. 

(5)  By  acquiring  title  to  the  Poinsett  Weap- 
ons Ranwe.  the  Air  Force  will  be  able  lo  en- 
hance the  utility  of  the  Poinsett  Weapons 
Ran«e  as  a  bombinn  and  weapons  ran^e. 

(b)  Convkyanck. -Subject  to  sub.section  (c), 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  convey 
to   the   State    of   South    Carolina    all    riuht. 


title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
and  to  all  or  a  portion  of  the  land  and  im- 
provements comprising  Myrtle  Beach  Air 
Force  Base,  South  Carolina. 

(c)  Co.msidkuation.  -il )  As  consideration 
for  the  conveyance  authorized  under  sub- 
section (b),  the  State  of  South  Carolina  shall 
convey  to  the  United  States  land  and  im- 
provements in  the  Poinsett  Weapons  Ranse, 
which  are  currently  beiiiK  leased  from  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  and  any  continuous 
and  surrounding  parcels  which  the  State 
may  own  or  acquire  to  improve  or  enlarge 
the  conlinuration  of  the  Poin.seli  Weapons 
Ranse  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  Air  Force.  The 
fair  market  value  of  the  real  propert,v  con- 
veyed to  the  United  Stales  shall  be  at  least 
equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of  the  real 
properly  conveyed  to  the  State  under  sub- 
.section (b). 

(2)  The  Poinsett  Weapons  Ratine  contains 
approximately  8.357.96  acres  and  is  jsitualed 
in  .Sumter  County,  South  Carolina.  Its  pe- 
rimeter boundaries  are  described  by  tjearinns 
and  distances  on  a  plat  of  suivey  piepared  by 
Palmer  B.  Mallard  and  Associates,  South 
Carolina  ReMistered  Land  Surveyors,  dated 
.May  1.  1967.  last  revised  in  October  1981. 

(d)  Rkvkksionaky  iNTKKK.sr.  The  major 
portion  of  the  land  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
Slate  of  South  Carolina  under  subsection 
(ci(l)  was  orit-inally  conveyed  to  the  South 
Carolina  State  Forestry  Commission  l)y  the 
United  States  under  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Kai-m  Tenant  Act  (50  Stal.  522;  7  U.S.C.  1000 
.1  .se(i.),  subject  to  reservation  of  mineral 
rinhts  and  subject  also  lo  a  reversion  of  title 
if  the  State  ceased  to  u.se  such  properties  lor 
public  purposes.  The  conveyance  of  such  land 
to  the  United  States  under  subsection  (c)(1) 
shall  be  deemed  lo  be  in  compliance  with  the 
public  purpose  covenants  imposed  upon  con- 
ve.yance  to  the  South  Carolina  Slate  For- 
estry Commission. 

le)  Rkskhvation  kok  Foukst  Products 
Hakvksting.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  may  accept  the  land  to  be  conveyed  by 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  under  subsection 
(c)(1),  subject  to  a  reservation  allowintf  the 
South  Carolina  Forestry  Commission  lo  har- 
vest forest  products  on  such  terms  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(f)  ACyUISlTlON   OK  ADDITIONAL   LAND.— The 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  acquire,  lo 
the  extent  provided  in  appropriation  Acts, 
such  additional  parcels  of  land  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Poinsett  Weapons  Ranne  as  the 
Secretar.v  considers  lo  be  necessary  to  re- 
configure and  enhance  the  Poinsett  Weapons 
Ranse.  Such  acquisition  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  .section  2662(ai  of 
lille  10,  United  States  Code. 

AMKND.MKNT  TO  H.R.  5006,  AS  RKI'()KTKD 
OKKKHKD  IIY  MU.  TAYI.OU  OK  MISSISSIPPI 

At  the  end  of  subtitle  A  of  title  I  (patre  11, 
after  line  14),  insert  the  followinu  new  sec- 
tion- 

SE(\     liif      IIMII.MION     <)V     SIIIPIU  11  DIM.      \M) 
CO.NVKKSiO.N. 

ta)  A.MOUvr  KOK  LHD  1  Pkoc.uam.— Of  the 
amount  provided  in  section  102  for  Shipbuild- 
iim  and  (Conversion,  Navy,  tor  fiscal  year 
1993.  $70,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
LHD  1  amphibious  a.ssault  ship  prot,'ram. 

(b)  Funding.- (1)  The  amount  provided  in 
section  102(a)(3)  for  -Shipbuilding  and  Con- 
version. Navy"  is  hereby  increased  by 
$70,000,000. 

(2)  The  amount  provided  in  section  102(a)(4) 
for  "Other  Proiurement,  Navy"  is  hereby  re- 
duced 1)V  $70,000,000. 


Amkndmkntto  H.R.  5006.  as  Rkpokiki) 
Okkkkkd  IIY  Mk.  Tayi.ok  ok  Mississippi 
At  the  end  of  subtitle  G  of  title  III  i  pane  86, 
after   line  21  i     iliseit   the   follnwinu'    new   sci  - 
lion 

SEC.  ,172.   KXTKNSION   OK   Al  THORITY    TO  TR.\N.s 
KKR  KXJ'KSS  PKR-SONM.  PROPKRTY. 

Section  120bit.j  ol  l'r.<j  N.ttiui.al  DelcUhc  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1990  and  1991 
(10  U..S.C.  372  notei  is  amended  by  strikinn 
out  "September  30.  1992  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  --Seplemljer  30.  1997". 

Amkndmknt  TO  H.R.  .5006 

OKKKHKD  I)Y  Mr.  THAKICANT 

Al  the  end  of  title  VIII  ipa^e  157.  al'lor  lino 
16),  insert  the  foUowini,'  new  section 

SKC.  SIR.  nEBAR-MENT  OF  PERSONS  CONAK  TFI) 
OF  FR.M  1)1  I.KNT  I  SF  OF  "MADF  IV 
.VMERICA-  1^VBEL.S. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that 
a  person  has  been  convicted  of  intentionally 
affixinn:  a  label  bearinp  a  "Made  in  America" 
inscription  lo  any  product  sold  in  or  shipped 
lo  the  United  Slates  that  is  not  made  in 
America,  the  Secretary  shall  debar  the  per- 
son from  contraclinn  with  the  Fedetal  Gov- 
ernment for  a  period  of  not  less  than  3  yeai-s 
and  not  more  than  5  years.  For  purpo.ses  of 
this  section,  the  term  "debar"  has  the  mean- 
ing  n:iven  that  term  by  section  2393(c)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  A.spiN  wiurinM:  the  reading),  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  modifications  to  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  t  ho  IIkcokd. 

The  CH.-M1{M.\N  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objeciion  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

Thei'c  was  no  obji^ction. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  will  be 
recoM^nized  for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair-  recot^nizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  I.Mr.  Aspin). 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
m.vself  such  tim<;  as  I  ma.v  consume. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  66  amendments 
h.tvf  ill-en  agreed  to  by  the  minority 
side  and  the  majority  side.  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
for  his  cooperation  in  this  undertaking. 
Kighteen  of  these  amendments  have 
been  modified  from  the  version  piinted 
in  part  il  of  the  'eport  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  providing  for  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  .""((MK)  which  is  Hou.se  Re- 
port 102  .5'!.'). 

Mr.  Chaiiiiian,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
thi>  gentleman  Horn  Washington  [Mr. 
Ml  Dkkmott]. 

Mr.  McDERMOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  en  bloc  amend- 
ments which  contain  a  provision  which 
prohibits  the  use  of  forced  mental 
health  evaluations  to  harass  whistle- 
blowers  in  the  military.  Congres.s- 
woman  Bo.XKK  has  worked  tirelessl.v  on 
this  issue,  and  I  want  to  commend  her 
for  her  important  efforts. 

It  seems  unthinkable  that  our  own 
Department  of  Defense  would  resort  to 
the  tactics  of  harassing  an  individual 


by  loi<  uik'  |>«.v<liiiitric  trcat.mfnt.  Hiii 
(l()cuini!iit,otl  cases  have  confiinied  that, 
this  harassment  is  oetnuiinj:  within 
our  military.  Individuals  who  are  eoin- 
milled  to  their  .serviee  in  the  ttjjiitary, 
yet  who  also  ai'e  deeply  committed  to 
their  loiinlry  and  their  own  sense  of 
ritjht  and  wi'onK.  undertco  wreat  duress 
in  (le(-idint;  to  sptwk  their  conscience 
when  they  aie  aware  ol  wi-ontfdointr. 

Attempts  to  intimidate  or  silence 
these  individuals  with  forced  psy- 
chiatric evaluations,  treatment,  or 
hospitalization  constitutes  a  «ross 
al)use  of  power.  Hueh  abuse;  not  only 
damat,'es  individual  lives,  it  entlan>,'ers 
our  national  security  when  wronndoitiK 
is  not  exposed  and  corrected.  These 
scare  ta<:tics  have  no  phu^e  in  our  mili- 
tary or  anywhere  else  in  our  countiy. 
iind  today's  amendment  would  ensure 
they  are  prohibited. 

I  strongly  support  the  Conuress- 
womans  efforts  today,  as  does  the 
American  I'sychiatiic  Association  and 
the  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion. I  appreciate  her  commitment  to 
this  ver.v  important  issue  and  I  urye 
my  coUeai^ues  to  vote  "yes"  on  the  tui 
bloc  amendments. 

Mrs.  HOXKR.  Mr.  Chairmati.  will  the 
nenllemari  vicid' 

Mr.  McDKHMOTT.  1  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  (gentlewoman  fiom  Califor- 
nia. 

Mrs.  MOXKK  Mr.  Chaiinian.  I  want 
to  thank  the  m-ntlcman.  as  I  think  this 
l)oily  understands  that  the  trentleman 
IS  very  expert  in  the  whole  area  of  psy- 
chiatric medicine  and  the  fact  that  in 
oui'  military  today  we  still  have  cases 
where  whist  Icbloweis  are  subjected  to 
harassment  in  the  form  of  beint?  sent 
lor  psychJati'ic  evaluation  and  ma.vbe 
even  commitment,  without  havinir 
I'cally  the  siuiie  kind  of  ritrhts  that  a 
civilian  would  have,  which  is  really  a 
friuhtcninu  thought.  I  am  very  happy 
my  amendment  was  Ir.cluded  In  the  en 
liloc,  because  I  think  what  we  are  doinx 
here  is  (,'ivinB  some  ver.v  strintrent 
standards  and  uuidelin(?s  to  the  mill 
tary  so  thai  our  people  will  have,  in 
the  military,  the  same  rights  as  those 
outside. 

Mr.  McDHHMO'rr.  I  want  to  lom- 
mend  th(>  j,'entlew()man  for  her  efforts 
on  bi'half  of  the  Miembeis  of  the  mili- 
tary. 

Mrs.  HOXHIl  1  thank  the  trentleman 
for  his  help,  and  I  thank  the  chairman 
foi'  his  help. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinj,'uishcd 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  |Mr.  Kmk;]. 

Mr.  KLUG.  Mi-.  Chairman,  in  I-'cb- 
ruary  lf)91,  Donald  Kit/,  of  Horicon.  VVI. 
heaid  a  knock  on  his  door,  and  when  he 
opened  it.  he  undei'stood  the  message 
immediatidy.  A  veti'tari  him.self,  he 
knew  the  presen<e  of  two  soldiers  could 
mean  only  one  Ihlnw.  that  his  18-yeai 
old  son  Michael  had  b»'en  killed  in  the 
D(>.sert.  Storm  war. 

Weeks  lati-r  came  a  secenid  heart- 
breaklnt!   m(\ssa,«c  for  he  and   his  wife. 


(  (  )\(,RI  ss|()\  \|     Rl  (  (  )K|)      IK  )l   sl 
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Klaitii'.  Mccause  Michael  hail  been 
killed  b.v  friendly  fire,  he  was  not  eligi- 
ble for  a  I'uiple  Heart  award 

Michael  Fitz  never  knew  what  oi-  who 
had  killed  him,  nor  did  M  other  brave 
Americans  in  the  Desert  Storm  war 
who  never  knew  who  fiied  the  shot, 
planted  the  mine,  or  drop|:)ed  the  liomb 
which  took  their  voun«  lives  Thev 
wei-e  all  killed  l)v  American  weapons 
and  killed  by  American  soldiers,  and 
each  one  of  them  died  an  American 
hero. 

Tonik'ht.  let  us  correct  the  Pentagon 
policy  that  is  Indefensible.  The  pro- 
posed I'eterson  amendment  to  the  de- 
fense bill  included  llie  packatfe  t)ef(U"e 
us  ritrht  now  will  k'uarantee  that  vic- 
tims of  friendly  fire  will  now  he  eliiji- 
ble  to  receive  the  Purple  H(>art  award. 

Mi(^hael  Fitz'  family  has  already  re- 
ceived its  Purple  Heart  award,  because 
my  colleatfue.  the  trentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  AspiNj,  and  I  were  able  to 
convince  the  Pentat^on  it  had  made  a 
serious  mistake,  but  tonit^ht  for  the 
saki;  of  those  other  brave  yount;  sol- 
(litM's  and  their  fatTiilies.  I  hoj)e  we  can 
count  on  the  support  of  t  he  Members  to 
overrun  an  absolutely  foolhardly  Pen- 
tatron  policy. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  trent leiTuin  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  McMii.i.KNj. 

Mr.  MiMILLHN  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
chaiinian's  en  bloc  atTiendment.  This 
amen<lment  contains  important  lan- 
uuat^e  to  modify  the  4Ui!ent  chemical 
demililari/.ali(jr)  prouram  wbi<  h  1  have 
worked  closely  on  with  the  chairman 
and  Mr.  Hopkins. 

This  amendment  requires  that  deci- 
sive action  be  taken  to  modif.v  the  cx- 
istin(c  disposal  program  t).v  creating'  an 
in<le|X'ndent  Commission  to  asst-ss  and 
report  on  the  alternative  technologies 
available  to  dispose  of  weapon  stock- 
piles at  the  thi'ee  low-volume  sites  in 
Maryland.  Kentucky,  and  Indiana. 

This  Commission  allows  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  citizens  from  the  affected 
communities  and  non-Federal  experts. 
The  finding's  of  this  Commission  will  be 
used  as  the  c-entral  consideration  for 
the  Arm.y's  developiTieni  of  an  alter- 
native disposal  prou'iam. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this 
Conuiiission  will  finally  allow  for  the 
part  iiipation  of  loial  I'esidents  in  deci- 
sions affectifin  this  program.  The  Com- 
mission includes  a  cijizen  from  eatth  of 
the  affected  communities  in  the  proc- 
ess of  di^veloplnt;  an  alternative  dis- 
po.sal  program.  It  is  onl.v  ritrht  to  wive 
the  people  most  affected  b.y  tht-  dis- 
po.^al  method  a  true  voice  in  the  plan- 
niuLT  process 

In  addition,  this  amendment  is  im- 
portant because  it  elevates  the  impor- 
tance of  health  consideration  in  the  de- 
ciaionmaklnK  pi'ocess.  It  makes  it  clear 
that  advantages  in  safety  cjinnot  be 
overlooked  l>e<'ause  the.v  ma.v  be  more 
costl.v.    The   affect('<l    coriummities   de- 


seive  the  safest  disposal  method  as  pos- 
sible and  this  amendment  lets  them 
have  it. 

1  want  to  thank  the  chairman  and 
Mr.  Hoi'KlN.s  for  their  cooperation,  and 
commend  the  chairman  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  bill.  I  uiue  m.v  lolleauues 
to  support  Its  adoption. 

.Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
.vii'ld  1  mirujte  to  the  vei'v  distiii- 
K'Uished  'gentleman  from  Californi;t 
(Mr.  L.A(!()M.\l<.siNo| 

Mr.  LAC.OMAKSl.NO  .Mr.  Chairman. 
I  want  to  express  m.y  appreciation  to 
the  chairman  and  to  the  rankint,'  mem- 
ber for  including  amendment  No.  U  in 
this  en  blot:  amen<lment  series. 

This  wouhl  permit  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  convey  to  the  (.it.y  of 
Santa  Barbara,  the  Naval  Reserve  Cen- 
ter buildintr  there  in  exchan^'e  for  fund- 
ing' to  build  a  new  cemtcr  at  Port  Hue- 
nemo  Naval  Base.  It  is  a  win-win:  A 
win  for  the  city  of  Santa  Barbara 
which  transfei-red  that  center  to  thi' 
Navy  at  the  start  of  World  War  II  for 
$1,  and  it  is  a  win  for  the  Navy,  because 
they  can  constiuct  with  the  proceeds  a 
fatrilit.v  much  better  suited  to  the 
trainint,'  than  the  one  they  are  now 
usin>,'. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
sui'li  time  as  she  may  lonsume  to  the 
utmtlewoman     from    Now     York     jMrs. 

liOWKYJ. 

Mrs.  LOWKY  of  New  York  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  Strom,'  support,  of  the  en 
bloc  amendment  offered  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  I  want  to  thank  him  for  in- 
cludint,'  the  amendment  which  would 
make  it  very  clear  that  our  allies 
should  bear  more  of  the  financial  bur- 
den of  international  drut,'  control  ac- 
tivities. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  nse  in  support  ol  the  en 
bloc  amendment  odered  by  the  chairman  ol 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
want  to  thank  him  lor  including  my  amend- 
ment expressing  the  sense  ol  the  Congress 
that  our  allies  must  bear  more  o(  the  financial 
burden  ot  international  drug  control  activities. 

It  IS  an  undeniable  lact  that  the  use  ol  illegal 
narcotics   increased  worldwide  in  the    1980's 
and  1990's   Based  on  drug  seizure  data,  it  ap 
pears  that  cocaine  use  has  joined  herom  as  a 
growing  problem  in  Europe.  Seizures  of  illegal 
drugs  by  Western  European  customs  authon 
lies  increased  to  14  metric  tons  in  1990  from 
just  126  pounds  in  1979   Experts  believe  that 
this  amount  doubled  in  |ust  the  last  year,  and 
It  IS  anticipated  that  the  escalation  will  con 
tinue 

According  to  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration, cocaine  and  opium  have  begun  to 
show  up  in  Japan,  where  previously  the  majoi 
drug  problem  had  been  restricted  to  the  illegal 
use  of  methamphetamine  Before  1989.  less 
than  2  kilograms  of  cocaine  a  year  was  seized 
in  Japan  In  1990  and  1991,  92  kilograms 
were  seized 

Despite  this  increase  in  international  drug 
use,  the  United  States  alone  continues  to  pick 
up  the  tab  for  a  ma|ority  ot  world  wide  drug 
control  efforts  Last  year,  the  US   Department 
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of  Defense  spent  over  $1  billion  as  pan  ot  the 
national  drug  control  strategy  Most  of  this 
money  was  used  for  drug  interdiction,  intel- 
ligence, communications,  and  tracking.  In 
creased  funding  for  these  types  of  activities  is 
needed,  but  we  should  not  be  expected  to 
continue  bearing  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  burden  ol  drug  control  efforts. 

Our  Allies,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
spending  considerately  less  on  drug  control  ef- 
forts than  they  appropriately  should  Most  ot 
their  efforts  are  coorainated  through  the  U  N 
fund  for  drug  abuse  control  Contributions  to 
this  fund  from  our  allies  and  other  nations  to 
taled  only  S38.5  million  m  1990 

The  United  Kingdom  gave  SI  6  million  to 
this  fund  in  1990.  Japan  gave  slightly  more 
than  Si  million.  Germany  gave  )ust  S290,000 
At  the  same  time.  American  taxpayers  are 
Shelling  out  over  51  tjiihon  to  tight  an  inter 
national  antidrug  war 

Increased  lunding  for  international  drug  con 
trol  efforts  Should  come  Irom  our  allies    It  is 
burden  sharing  that  is  long  overdue    The  Unit- 
ed  States   has   entered   into   mutual   defense 
agreements  with  other  nations  to  address  se 
curity  concerns    The  international  trade  of  ille 
gal    narcotics    is   certainly    a    threat    to    inter 
national  security.  My  amendment  would  prod 
all  nations  with  which  we  have  mutual  defense 
agreements  to  do  more  to  help  tight  the  dan 
gerous  threat  presented  by  illegal  drug  trattick 
ing 

If  we  are  to  succeed  in  attacking  supplies  ol 
illegal  drugs,  then  the  entiie  international  com- 
munity benefits.  If  not,  we  all  suffer  Therefore, 
we  must  encourage  our  allies  to  commit  more 
of  their  own  resources  to  meeting  this  inter- 
national problem 

I  thank  the  chairman  ol  ttie  Aimed  Services 
Committee  for  including  my  amendment  in  the 
en  Bloc,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
.such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
trentlewoman      from     Colorado      (Mrs. 

SCHHOKDKKl 

.Mrs.  SCllKol.l  >i  i;  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  also  in  suppui  t  of  the  en  bloc 
amendments  an<l  thank  the  y:entleman 
for  the  inclusion  of  the  peacekeeping' 
forces  in-kind  assistance,  the  burden 
sharinti:  by  Kuwait,  and  the  overseas 
I'livii'onmentai  compliance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes to  talk  about  three  amendments  I  have  in 
the  en  bloc  amendment.  All  three  relate  to  the 
larger  issue  of  burden  sharing,  which  we  voted 
on  last  night. 

AMENDMEI^T  NO.  68,  IN-KIND  ASSISTANCE  TO  U.N. 
PEACEKEEPING  FORCES 

This  amendment  would  authorize  secretar 
les   of   military   departments   to   contribute   or 
lend  supplies  and  equipment  to  the  United  Na 
tions. 

United  Nations  peacekeeping  forces  provide 
true  collective  security,  using  contributions  of 
Its  members  to  provide  peacekeeping  services 
in  volatile  areas  around  the  world  This 
amendment  demonstrates  that  burden  sharing 
IS  not  a  one-way  street,  that  we  are  willing  to 
provide  our  lair  share  Establishing  explicit  au- 
thority to  provide  in-kind  assistance  dem- 
onstrates our  comntitrnent  to  contritjute  to  that 
collective  security. 


AVENOMENT  NO    b'i.  BURDEN  SHARING  B'  KUWAIT 

This  amendment  would  allow  the  United 
States  to  accept  cash  contributions  from  Ku- 
wait for  burden  sharing  Section  1045  of  the 
1992-93  Defense  Authorization  Act  included  a 
provision  to  allow  the  United  States  to  accept 
cash  contributions  from  Japan  and  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  for  burden  shanng  This  amend- 
ment would  extend  that  authority  to  include 
cash  contributions  from  Kuwait 

The  United  States  recently  signed  an  agree 
'nent  with  Kuwait  that  provides  for  support  ol 
all  United  States  forces  in  Kuwait  The  agree- 
ment contains  a  requirement  for  Kuwait  to  pro- 
vide logistical  support  to  United  States  forces 
and  if  Kuwait  is  unable  to  provide  timely 
logistical  support,  then  the  Uniteo  States  may 
purchase  or  provide  support  and  bill  Kuwait 
quarterly.  The  Department  of  Defense  sup 
ports  the  amendment. 

i'.n  r.rf/FroT  no.  /a,  OVERSEAS  ENVIRONMENTAL 
COMPLIANCE 

This  amendment  would  express  the  sense 
of    the    Congress    that    the    President    should 
seek  to  shift  the  cost  of  environmentai  restora 
tion   at   overseas    milit.Try    installations   to   the 
host  nation. 

The  United  States  has  responsibilities  under 
laws  and  international  agreements  for  environ- 
mental restoration  at  overseas  bases.  As  part 
ol  base  rights,  status  ol  forces  agreements, 
residual  value  and  other  negotiations,  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  host  nations  determine  the  re 
sponsibilities  ot  the  parties  for  paying  lor  and 
conducting  environmental  restoration.  Those 
prosperous  allies  who  can  atfora  to  pay  more 
should  pay  more.  Those  allies  who  can  bear 
the  entire  burden  of  cleanup  should  do  so 

For  years  the  United  States  provided  mili- 
tary security  to  host  nations  at  little  or  no  cost, 
thus  freeing  up  resources  in  the  host  nation  to 
be  spent  elsewhere  to  meet  social  needs.  This 
amendment  would  attempt  to  have  the  host 
nation  burden  share  lor  some  ot  that  security 
U  S.  negotiators  are  already  attempting  to  shift 
the  burden  of  environmental  compliance  to  the 
host  nation. 

D  2  HO 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
k'cntleman  from  Mississippi  I  Mi    Mom- 

CajMKKYl. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
rise  also  in  support  of  the  en  blo< 
amendments. 

T  appreciate  very  much  that  one  of 
the  amendments  in  which  I  am  inter- 
ested is  incliidctl 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  part  ot  the  consiceration 
of  the  Defense  Department  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1993,  I  am  offering  an  amend 
ment  to  make  available  to  the  Government  of 
Oman  access  to  excess  United  States  De- 
tense  articles  jEDA]  suitable  for  its  defense  I 
appreciate  Chairman  ASPirj  including  this 
amendment  in  his  en  ploc  amendments. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  the  United  States- 
Oman  security  relationship  has  been  a  re- 
markably successful  and  truly  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy  achievement.  It  v/as  the  offspring 
of  the  Carter  doctrine,  made  operational  m  the 
Reagan  era  and  galvanized  during  the  Bush 
administration 

While  the  successful  results  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield'Storm  reminded  many  of  the  im 


portance  of  military  preparedness  anc  coordi- 
nation among  allies,  many  Americans  are  not 
aware  of  Oman's  key  support  to  coalition 
forces  in  projecting  military  power  to  the 
Saudi  Kuwaiti  border  in  the  early  days  of  the 
crisis.  For  example,  on  August  10.  1990,  ele- 
ments of  the  336  TFW  were  deployed  to 
Thumrait,  Oman,  and  a  squaoron  ot  F-15'S 
was  deployed  there  for  4  months 

In  addition,  24  C-130  aircraft  ana  900  mili- 
tary personnel  were  deployed  m  Thumrail 
throughout  the  campaign  This  allowed  the 
warehousing  of  replenishing  slocks  transited 
to  the  area  tDy  C-141.  C-5  anc  civil  freighter 
aircraft  and  later  moved  forward  to  the  theatre 
by  the  C-130  wing  On  August  11.  the  first 
convoy  carrying  prepositioned  weapons  and 
other  war  stocks  left  Seed.  Oman  anc  com- 
menced continuous  and  extensive  movements 
to  locations  throughout  the  gulf  theater  These 
are  |ust  a  few  of  the  many  examples  of  strate- 
gic cooperation  that  Oman  provided  for  the 
Uniteo  States  during  Operation  Desert  Shield/ 
Storm,  prompting  Genicom  commander  in 
chief  Gen  J  P  Hoar  to  testify  in  recent  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  hearings  that, 
■'Oman's  steadfast  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  improves  our  ability  to  respond  to 
threats  throughout  the  region  and  is  key  to  the 
success  of  our  strategic  planning  ' 

Oman's  timely  and  unwaivering  support  for 
the  United  Slates  during  Desert  Shield  Storm 
came  as  no  surprise  to  those  familiar  with 
Oman's  Oemonstrateo  leadership  in  support  of 
peace  and  prepareoness  in  the  Gulf  region. 
The  1980  United  States-Oman  access  agree- 
ment—renewed for  10  years  following  amica- 
ble negotiations  in  1990— was  the  first  such 
agreement  with  a  Gull  State.  Over  the  past  12 
years,  the  agreement  facilitated  the  projection 
of  United  States  military  presence  into  the  gulf 
region  through  joint  United  States-Onian  mili- 
tary exercises,  as  v^ell  as  the  provision  of 
operational  support  ounng  the  Kuv^aiti  tanker 
retlagging  operation.  Further,  as  a  result  of  the 
agreement,  the  two  countries  oeveloped  a 
mechanism  to  save  U.S.  naval  aircraft  from 
imminent  loss  at  sea.  and  in  fact  saved  a 
number  of  aircraft  over  the  last  decade  Addi- 
tionally, during  the  cold  war,  Oman  permitted 
the  regular  use  of  its  facilities  by  United  States 
Navy  P-3's  dedicated  to  tracking  increasec 
Soviet  submarine  activity  m  the  Indian  Ocean. 
If  history  is  any  guide,  the  primary  bene- 
ficiary of  the  decision  to  provide  excess  de- 
fense articles  to  Oman  will  be  the  United 
States.  The  Armed  Sen/ices  Committee's  as- 
sessment of  "lessons  learned"  from  the  gulf 
war  indicates  the  strategic  value  for  the  United 
States  in  prepositionmg  materials  in  the  gulf 
legion  to  ensure  timely  availability.  Indeed,  the 
gulf  war  evidenced  the  importance  of  not  tak- 
ing for  grantee  the  availability  ol  critical  oper- 
ational equipment  We  also  learned  not  to  take 
tor  grantea  that,  in  the  future,  the  United 
States  will  have  several  months  to  transport 
such  equipment  I  certainly  hope  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  in  implementing  its  au- 
thority to  provide  Oman  excess  defense  arti- 
cles, will  ensure  that  Oman  is  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acQuire  equioment  that  is  particularly 
suited  to  United  Slates  neefls  in  the  region, 
like  transport  ana  refueling  equipment. 

Today,  the  Uniteo  States-Oman  military  re- 
lationship serves  the  role  it  was  aesigned  to 
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fill:  a  credible  deterrent  providing  the  nec- 
essary physical  inlrastructure  lor  the  rapid  pro 
jeclion  into  the  region,  where  required,  ol  sub 
stanlial  United  States  military  power  The  Unit 
ed  States  is  well  served  by  recognising 
Oman's  farsightedness  in  choosing  to  align 
with,  and  thus  strengthen,  the  Western  de 
fense  alliance  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  nec- 
essarily lashionable  to  do  so.  It  is  now  prudent 
on  our  part  to  continue  to  build  this  relation- 
ship in  a  way  that  both  rewards  Oman  and  en- 
hances the  strategic  defense  posture  ol  the 
United  States. 

My  colleagues  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee who  have  worked  lor  years  to  encour 
age  other  countries  in  the  region  and  else- 
where to  conclude  similar  security  arrange- 
iTients  with  the  United  States,  look  to  Oman  as 
both  a  friend  and  a  model.  I  am  confident  that 
the  United  States  decision  to  provide  excess 
detense  articles  to  Oman  will  continue  to  help 
build  the  bonds  ol  a  strong  Iriendship  and 
strategic  relationship  based  on  common  inter- 
ests, shared  values,  and  mutual  respect 

Ml-.  ASl'IN.  Mr.  Chalirnan,  I  vii-ld  1 
tninuti'  to  thf  gentleman  tVorn  l''l()ti(la 

I  Ml-.    I'KTHKSONl. 

Ml-.  PHTRKSON  ol  Florida.  Mf. 
Chairman.  I  thank  Iht-  t,M'nt.I»'nian  for 
.vit'ldintf  this  tirne  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  risn  toniu'ht  In  sup 
port,  of  this  tm  l)l()(-  amendment.  It  ad- 
dresses numerous  important  measures 
alTecilinu  our  national  defense  institu- 
tion. 

Contained  in  this  eti  bloc  amemlment 
is  a  poli(-.v  amendment  to  rhan^'e  the 
•  •li«;il)ilit.v  for  the  award  of  the  Purple 
Heart.  Current  polic.v  does  not  allow 
(he  award  of  th<!  Puiple  Heart  to  |X'r- 
sons  killed  or  wounded  from  friendl.v 
lire. 

Mr.  (Jhairman.  friendl.v  fire  is  an  un- 
fortunate faet  o.)  the  battlefield  in  this 
da.v.  In  fa(-t,  with  more  and  more  hinh 
technolok'V  weaponi.v,  we  are  likel.v  to 
see  more,  not  fewer  iniidenis  of  friend- 
l.v fire  in  the  future. 

M.v  provision  in  this  en  hloe  amend- 
ment rneot^ni/.es  and  honors  those 
Americans  killed  or  wounded  by  friend- 
ly fire  while  directly  ens,'aued  in  com- 
bat with  the  enemy  by  makint^  them 
eli«il)le  for  the  award  of  the  Purple 
Heart. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  those 
wound(Ml  or  killed  by  friendly  fire  arc 
not,  less  heroit:.  no  less  courageous  nf)r 
their  service  to  their  country  any  less 
honorable  than  those  killed  or  wounded 
by  eneni.v  fire. 

Ml-.  Chairman.  I  ur^'^e  m.v  colleai.;ues 
to  support  t  his  en  blo<;.  amendment  and 
to  correct  this  eligibility  omission. 

Ml-.      DORNAN      of     California.      Mi- 
Chairman.    1    lise    in    support    of    this 
amendment,  'rherc  are  people  on  both 
sides  sp<\vkinK  in  support  of  this,  so  we 
have  no  trouble  in  conference. 

In  all  the  wars  since  George  WashinK- 
ton  bcKan  the  Purple  Heart  and  it  dis- 
appeared for  the  better  part  of  this  cen- 
tury, thoy  were  called  wound  (lievrons 
and  they  were  awanU-d  to  anybody  who 
was  hurt  in  combat. 


When  we  brouK^ht  back  the  designa- 
tion I'urple  Heart  in  the  midthirties,  it 
became  a  little  more  precis<>.  M.v  father 
was  awai'ded  thi'ee  wound  chevrons  in 
World  War  I.  two  for  poison  tras.  Som(>- 
times  our  own  u'as  blew  baik  f)n  our 
lines    Kver.vone  ^'ot.  a  wound  chevron. 

In  World  War  II,  there  are  literally 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  people 
hurt  in  the  fok'  of  combat  on  both  sides. 
Kverybody  u'ot  a  Purple  Heart.  We  did 
not  have  television  cameias  on  the  bat- 
tlefield until  lately. 

Nothing  is  more  painful  to  a  parent 
oi-  a  loved  one  or  a  wife  than  frientlly 
fire.  The  Purple  Heart  must  mo  to  ev- 
eryone who  Hives  his  life  or  is  wounded 
in  service  to  their  country. 

Mr-.  DICKINSON.  Mr-.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minirtes  to  the  jjentleman  fr-om 
.South  Cat-oliria  (Mr.  Ravknki.]. 

Mr-.  RAVKNKL.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
year,  we  authorized  $ll..'>  million  for-  2 
years  for-  a  program  called  i-apid  acqui- 
sition of  manufactured  parts,  or 
R-AMP.  and  a  flexible  computer-  inte- 
mated  manufactuiiiiK  <-entei-.  or-  FCIM. 
Both  of  these  projects  were  inadvert- 
ently left  out  of  the  administrations 
r-e(|uest  this  year-. 

This  amendment  restor-es  the  author-- 
ization. 

For  you  folks  not  yet  familiar  with 
RAMP.  let  rjie  explain  it.  RAMP  rep- 
r-esents  the  technolotj.v  to  thr-ust  Amer- 
ican manufaclurlnt;  into  the  21si.  cen- 
tury. Initiated  by  the  Naval  Supply 
Systems  Coniman<l  and  mana^'ed  by  the 
South  Carolina  Resear-t:h  Authorit.v. 
RAMP  was  developed  to  pr'ovide  spar-e 
parts  on  demand.  Throuk'h  the  applica- 
tion of  (omputer-  intcMraled  tech- 
nology. RAMP  reduces  the  aciiuisition 
time  for-  .selected  classes  of  out  of  stock 
or  out  of  pi-oduction  spar-e  parts  b.v  as 
much  as  !)()  per-<-ent.  The  current  aver- 
age for  the  delivery  of  certain  manu- 
factured parts  is  300  days.  Usinj?  what 
they  call  PDKS.  or  product  data  e.x- 
chan^'e  specification.  RAMP  is  able  to 
eni,Mricer-.  r-nanufacture.  and  ship  par-ts 
within  M)  days  after  the  receipt  of  a 
reiiuisition.  RAMP  was  desruned  to 
shor-ten  prociireriient  leadtimes.  |-educe 
inventories,  and  lower-  costs.  The 
Navy's  experience  has  been  so  success- 
ful that  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force 
have  r-ecently  demonstrated  an  inter-est 
in  a<-(|uirinK'  the  tet-hnoloirv. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  «etilleman  fr-om  Califor- 
nia I  Mr   Mki<m.\n|. 

Mr.  MHRMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  my  amendment 
which  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  has  ^^•a- 
ciousl.v  ajfieed  to  inclurle  In  his  en  bloc 
amendment. 

This  amendment  would  r-ever-se  a 
misuuided  .yeai-old  policy  that  sub- 
sidizes defense  coni  tactors'  attendance 
at  militaiy  trade  shows  and  helps  to 
make  the  Unit.<Ml  States  the  pre- 
eminent arms  jnisher-  worldwide.  For  25 


.vear-s  durint^  the  height  of  the  cold 
war  we  lecjuired  that  private  arms 
manufacturer"s  use  their  own  money  to 
promote  weapons  sales  abr-oad.  An.y  as- 
sistance provided  b.v  the  Uepart merit  of 
Defense  was  full.v  reirnl)ur-sed. 

The  Hush  administration  has  re- 
versed this  policy  and.  as  a  r-esult.  tax- 
payers are  assuminj;  the  costs  of  lend- 
iuK  and  transportinjr  militar-.v  equip- 
ment for-  the  piri-pose  of  promotiny 
commercial  arms.  This  amendment 
would  put  an  end  to  this  ill-conceived 
pr-o^rram.  forbidilintr  the  Defense  De- 
partment  fr-om  pr-ovidrntr  any  further- 
suppor-t  without  demanding  r-epa.vment 
for  all  costs  incurred  for  these  services. 

Conventional  arms  proliferation 
around  the  world  poses  a  serious  threat 
to  U.S.  securit.v.  The  scojx'  and  de- 
str'uc-'tiveness  of  the  «ulf  war-  con- 
stituted a  powerful  wakrj-up  call  on  the 
dantieis  of  unchecked  accumulation  of 
advanced  weapons.  Unless  we  stop  the 
arms  spiral  in  the  ret^ion.  United 
States  tr-oops  will,  in  the  not-too-dis- 
tant futui-e.  likel.v  face  an  Iran,  a 
Libya,  a  Syria,  or  an  Iraq,  armed  with 
the  deadliest  and  most,  destructive 
weapons  that  late  20t  h-cent  ur-y  tech- 
nolofjy  has  to  offer-. 

It  was  my  profound  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministration had  l<>ar-ned  this  critical 
lesson.  One  month  after  the  end  of  the 
r,'ulf  war-.  President  Bush  told  the  world 
that.  'It  would  be  traMic  if  the  nations 
of  the  Middle  Kast  were  to  embark  on 
a  new  arms  race.  "  At  that  time,  the 
Presidcmt  (-ailed  on  the  other  major 
arms  exporting  countries  to  curtail 
their-  weapons  sales  .so  that  we  could 
wor-k  tOK'ether  to  enil  the  danjrerous 
and  destabilizing'  ar-ms  spir-al. 

However,  while  the  United  States  has 
ur't^ed  the  other  major  ai-ms  exportintj 
nations  to  curb  their  sales,  the  admin- 
istration has  done  everythint^  it  can  to 
incr-ease  jrlobal  weapons  purchases 
from  U.S.  companies.  At  the  same  time 
the  Pr-esident  was  i-allin^'  for-  r-estraint. 
his  administration  was  reversinr;  its  2.')- 
year  policy  of  not  subsidizing  arms 
manufacturers  and  bew-an  usinu  tax- 
ixiyer  moni\v  to  underwrite  the  sales  of 
American  weapons  abr-oad. 

The  administrations  actions  trag- 
ically illustrate  the  cynical  double 
standard  of  calling  on  others  to  curb 
transfer-s.  while  continuintr  to  push 
weapons  and  vitfoiously  pursue  new 
markets. 

How  can  we  tell  the  Russians  and  the 
Chinese  to  retrain  their-  sales  when  we 
ourselves  continue  business  as  usual? 
How  can  we  ask  these  countries  to  cur- 
tail these  transfer-s  when  the  United 
States,  since  the  end  of  the  u'ulf  war', 
has  transferred  over-  $21  billion  in  arms 
to  t  he  Middle  Hast  alone. 

How  can  we  expect  Britain  and 
France  to  work  with  us  in  building  a 
r-esponsible  ar-ms  supplier-  r(>nime  if  we 
continiK*  to  forfeit  any  moral  authorit.v 
to  (!xei-t  the  leadership  to  make  this  a 
reality? 
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Ml  Chairman,  we  will  he^Mn  by  end- 
ln^f  this  unwise  and  unjustified  use  of 
tax  doUar-s  which  is  simpl.v  another 
mechanism  to  promote  the  prolifera- 
tion of  sophisticated  weapons  systems. 
W'e  must  send  a  messajje  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  sei-ious  about  ai-ms  contfol 
and  is  prepared  to  take  the  actions  neo 
es.sary  to  build  multilateral  support  for 
this  objective.  This  ammidnient  is  a 
step  in  that  direction  and  1  thank  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for-  accept- 
ing^ it  in  their  en  bloc  amendment.  I 
would  also  include  for  the  Rkcoku  the 
views  on  this  issue  of  the  leadinpr 
nr-oups  interested  in  global  arms  con- 
trol. 

GKT  THK  AliMS  UKAI.KHS  OVV  THK  TAXI'AYKUS 

I).\CK!  SUlTOll-r  rHK  Bkuman  amkndmknt! 

May  29,  1992. 
lUtir  Mi-mhrr  of  tilt'  House  ol  Urprrsriilalivi's: 

Thi-  umlorsinned  or-Kanizalions  concerned 
about  U.S.  secuiit.y.  urne  .you  to  i-ast  your 
vote  for  the  Bernian  ariientlniPiit  to  the  De- 
fen.>!e  Authorization  Act.  The  Bernian 
amendmeiit  will  reverse  a  trial  policy  under 
which  the  PentaMon  pays  for  costs  incurred 
by  private  U.S.  aims  exporters  when  the.v 
market  their-  wai-es  at  international  weapons 
fairs  (see  enclosed  Washintrton  Post  article). 

We  see  the  vote  on  the  Herman  amendment 
as  a  crossroads  for  U.S.  policy  towarnl  the  de- 
velopinK'  world,  where  four  out  of  five  people 
in  the  world  live,  and  in  whose  security  and 
economic  future  the  U.S.  has  a  clear-  stake.  A 
heavily  militarized  developiriM  world  means 
lontinued  hiRh  U.S.  nirlit.ary  spending  and 
ihieatens  once  attain  to  involve  U.S.  foice.s 
in  lenional  conflicts. 

As  aiiiis-inakpis-  DOD  orders  fall  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Cold  War.  .some  are  turninu 
to  arms  exports  to  the  developing  world 
rather  than  making  the  inevitable  transition 
to  civilian  production.  Will  we  help  them 
compete  with  other  nations'  companies  to 
militarize  the  developinn  world,  fueling  arms 
races  and  strenutheninn  dictators  and  anti- 
democratic military  forces,  or-  will  we  spon- 
sor a  multilateral  push  for-  demilitarization 
in  order-  to  spur-  ixjlitical  freedom  and  eco- 
nomic growth'.'  Recent  events  from  Thailand 
to  Malawi,  from  Hern  to  Haiti,  show  us  the 
kind  of  world  we  will  have  to  live  in  and  try 
to  prosijor-  in  if  we  choose  poorly. 

The  Beirnan  amendment  is  not  just  critical 
to  our  security,  but  to  our-  economic  future 
as  well. 

As  the  errclosed  fact  sheet  demonstrates, 
the  conseiiuences  of  the  choice  represented 
by  the  Herman  amendment  ar-e  a  matter  of 
luindieds  of  billions  in  American  expor-ts  and 
millions  of  Americ  an  jobs.  Arms  expoi'ts  spui- 
lenional  arms  races  that  impoverish  econo- 
mies and  turn  small  c:onflicts  into  devastat- 
ing oni's.  By  destabrliziriK  already  shaky 
economies,  arms  exports  erode  the  develop- 
in«  worlds  demand  for  U.S.  exports  and  be- 
come the  only  exports  that  cost  American 
.lobs. 

The  arms  exporters  beirm  subsidized  Ijy  the 
Pentagon  couch  this  debate  in  ter-ms  of  U.S. 
.lobs,  leaving  aside  issues  of  democr-acy  of 
human  rights  in  the  developing  world.  But 
the  two  issues  cannot  be  .separated.  A  demili- 
tari'/'.ed  world  will  be  a  urowinu  wor-ld.  with 
(■lowiiiK  U.S.  exports.  Will  the  jobs  program 
of  the  1990s  be  militarization,  with  a  few 
thou.sands  short-term  jobs,  or  demilitariza- 
r.ion.  with  millions  ol  loiin-term  jobs.'  The 
arrswer  will  be  found  in  .vour  vote  on  the  Ber 


man  amendment.   Please  cast  youi'  vote  for 
the  Herman  amendrrrent. 
Sincerely, 


(Pr-ojecton  Demilitarization  and 

Democracy) 

gurcK  KAcr-s:  .mii.itauization  in  thk 
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The  1980s  recession  in  developing  countries 
cost  the  U.S.  $140  billion  in  U.S.  export  eain- 
inKs  and  1.8  million  jobs,  a  full  quarter-  of 
U.S.  unemployment.  Excessive  military 
spendintj  and  war-torn  economies  did  much 
to  biint!  on  this  recession. 

Developinjf  nations  spend  $'200  billion  annu- 
ally on  their  aimed  forces.  This  drain  on 
their-  economies  exceeds  their-  debt  payments 
and  foreitin  aid  combined. 

40  million  people  have  died  in  some  125 
wars  and  conflicts  in  the  developing  world 
since  1945 -the  year-  in  which  the  two  super- 
power-s  decided  that  they  could  best  advance 
their  ideoloKical  views  ai'ound  the  tjlobe  by 
airninK  developiiiM:  countries. 

At  an.y  Kiven  time  there  are  civil  wars  rajr- 
intf  in  over  a  dozen  developing  countries, 
devastatintf  irot  just  their-  people  but  their 
economies  as  well  by  destroyiiiK  infiastiuc 
ture  and  diivinir  out  foreign  and  domestic:  in- 
vestment. Peru  is  only  the  most  recent  ca.se 
in  point:  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
investment  have  recently  fled  that  country. 
While  arms  imports  alone  do  not  cause  con- 
nict,  they  magnify  the  amount  of  damage 
clone  when  neKOtiation  turns  to  armed  con- 
flict. 

The  U.S.,  the  biRnest  .source  of  weapons  for- 
developiriK  countries,  transfers  $20  billion 
worth  annually.  In  contrast,  the  U.S.  pro- 
vides them  with  only  $10  billion  in  economic 
aid.  Ironically,  the  five  permanent  members 
of  the  U.N.  Security  Council  U.S.,  Russia, 
China,  France  and  Great  Britain  account 
for  nearly  90  percent  of  ai ms  sales  to  the  de- 
veloping world,  and  the  U.S.  for-  45  per-cent 
alone. 

Today,  half  of  developing  countries -ac- 
counting for  two  billion  people  live  under- 
military-backed  dictatorships.  Fuithermoie. 
one  quarter  lives  under  Kovernments  which, 
thouwh  elected,  have  little  authority  to 
brinn  the  militaries  under  the  judicial  sys- 
tem's control.  Political  instability  in  both 
types  of  countries  al.so  drives  out  investment 
and  reduces  economic  urowth. 

More  than  a  dozen  developing  countries  al- 
read.v  have  nuclear-,  chemical,  or-  biolo^jical 
weapons. 

Stephen  YounM.  Associate  Legislative  Di 
rector.  '20  20  Vision  National  Project. 

Robert  Tiller.  Director-,  Office  of  Ooveiii- 
ment  Relatiorrs,  American  Baptist  Churches 
USA. 

Dariyl  KaRin.  Legislative  Dir-ector.  Ameri- 
cans for-  Democratic  Action. 

Jim  Matlack.  Director.  American  Friends 
Service  Committee.  Washinuton  Offic:e. 

Sean  Meyer-.  Political  Director-,  Business 
Partnership  for  Peace. 

Timothy  A.  McKlwee,  Dir-cctor-.  Church  of 
the  Brethren.  Washington  Office. 

.John  Paiachiiii.  Kxecutive  Director-.  Com- 
mittee for  National  Security. 

Michael  Ledoux.  OFM,  Director  of  Justice 
and  Peace.  Conference  of  Major-  Superior's  of 
Men. 

John  Isaacs.  President.  Council  for-  a  Liv- 
able World. 

Tanya  Domi.  Analyst.  Council  for  a  Liv- 
able World  Kclucation  l-'und. 

Lora  Lumpe.  Project  Director.  Federation 
of  American  Sclent  ist.^. 

,Joe  Volk.  Kxecutive  Secrotjiiy.  Friends 
C;omrnittee  on  National  Legislation. 


Maui-ice  S.  Paprin,  Pr-esident.  Fund  for 
New  Priorities  in  America. 

Tom  O'Brien.  Director.  Mar-yknoU  Justice 
and  Peace  Office. 

Delton  Franz.  Director.  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  Washington  Office. 

Gietr  Bischak.  Kxecutive  Dir-ector,  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Economic  Conversion 
and  Disarmament. 

Caleb  Rossiter.  Director,  Pr'oject  on  De- 
militarization and  Democrac.v. 

Burt  C,]ri<'  Legislative  Coordinator. 
SANEFRi:i:>.i:  CampaiKn  for  Global  Secu- 
rity. 

Rabbi  Lynne  LandsljerR.  Associate  Direc- 
tor. Religious  Action  Center-  for  Reform  Ju- 
daism. Union  of  American  Hebrew  ConKr-etra- 
tions. 

Robert  Z.  Alpern.  Director,  Washington  Of- 
fice, Unitarian  Universali.st  Association  of 
Consr-eMfations. 

Thomas  Carxlamone.  Jr..  Research  Dir-ec- 
tor. Vietnam  Veter-ans  of  America  Founda- 
tion. 

Sima  Osdoby.  Leuislative  and  Field  Direc- 
tor-. Women's  Action  for  New  Dir-ections. 

Jane  Midsley,  Executive  Dir-ector.  Wom- 
en's International  Leatrue  for-  Peace  and 
Freedom. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  shy.  retii'inp:  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Doknan]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr-.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Kentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Tkaficant). 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  committee 
saw  fit  to  include  my  amendment  in 
the  en  bloc  amendment.  Mine  deals 
with  a  company  who  illcMrally  affixes  a 
label  "Made  in  America"  when  the 
pr'oduct  was  not  made  in  America. 

Down  in  Cincinnati.  OH.  a  company 
by  the  name  of  Mazak.  Inc..  a  wholly 
owned  Japanese  subsidiar-.v  had  a  con- 
tract with  the  McClellan  Air  Force 
Base  under  a  sensitive  Buy  American 
clause  for  national  securit.v  reasons 
dealing  with  machinery,  spare  parts, 
and  tools  in  that  industi'.y. 

One  t,^ood  younr;  pat  riot,  a  former  ma- 
rine, brou^rht  to  the  attention  of  our 
Government  that  they  wei-e  not  mak- 
int?  the  product  in  Floi'cnce.  KY.  as 
they  said  they  would,  but  they  were 
importing,'  it  from  Japan  into  New  Orle- 
ans and  into  Houston. 

iMy  amendment  says  that  those  indi- 
viduals once  convicted  would  be  barred 
for  a  period  of  time  from  doin^r  busi- 
ness with  the  Pentagon. 

Let  me  say  this  to  the  Members  of 
the  Con^rrpss.  If  something  says  it  is 
made  in  America,  it  should  be  made  in 
America.  If  it  is  not.  our  Coni?ress 
should  be  putting'  its  foot  down. 

So  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the 
support  of  the  committee  chairman 
and  commend  him  tor  the  bill. 

Ml-.  DICKINSON.  Let  me  say.  Mr. 
Chairman.  1  think  we  have  concluded 
with  all  the  speakers  who  want  to  be 
hear'd  on  this  side. 

In  conclusion.  let  me  say  that  we 
have  examined  the  amendments  that 
are  considered  in  this  package.  There 
are  78  of  them.  Our  staffs  have  ^one 
over    them    ver-y    conscientiousl.y    and 
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very  closoly.  I  hsivc  not  ixMsoiially  road 
Oiirh  and  every  oiio  of  them.  l)ut.  I  un- 
diMstand  from  my  staff  and  working 
with  the  majority  sido.  thoy  ai«<  no<)d 
.KmMKJiiit'nis.  noiU'ontrovorsial  so  far 
as  I  know,  and  so  whih-  with  t,h(>  caveat 
t.hat.  I  have  not  n-ad  cvi-ry  one  of  tht-ni, 
I  am  assuri'd  that  they  do  no  harm,  so 
I  will  suppoit  the  packai,')'  of  anii'iid 
iiirius.  7R  of  tht-m. 

Mrs.  MINK  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendment  authored  by 
Representative  McCiOSKtv  which  has  been 
included  in  the  chairman's  en  bloc  amend 
ments  The  McCloskey  amendment  will  pro 
vide  health  insurance  and  other  benetits  to 
Deparimeni  ol  Defense  workers  who  are  em- 
ployed on  a  temporary  basis 

Federal  workers  classilied  as  temporary  or 
seasonal  have  been  systematically  denied  ac 
cess  to  Government  health  care  insurance 
and  other  benefits  Agencies  including  the  De 
panment  ol  Defense  have  circumvented  OPM 
regulation  and  avoided  the  obligation  of  ex 
tending  health  insurance  and  other  benefits  to 
f  ederal  employees  and  their  families 

Under  current  law  managers  are  able  to  ler 
minate  temporary  workers  )ust  short  ol  the 
consecutive  year  period  necessary  to  qualify 
them  for  benefits,  and  rehire  these  Irainod  and 
productive  personnel  shortly  thereafter  to  re- 
sume their  positions  without  eligibility  for  Fed 
eral  benefits 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  profoundly  disturbing  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  other  ayen 
cies  use  this  loophole  to  deny  workers  and 
their  families  medical  care,  life  insurance  and 
retirement  benefits 

I  have  many  Federal  workers  in  my  district 
who  have  fallen  victim  to  this  kind  of  practice, 
working  for  over  a  decade  for  the  Federal 
Govemmeni.  yet  consistently  denied  Iheir 
rightful  benefits  And  I  have  introduced  legisla 
tion  similar  to  this  amendment  that  requires 
Federal  agencies  to  provide  health  benetits  to 
those  employees  who  are  categorized  as  lem 
porary.  yet  actually  serve  as  lull  time  employ- 
ees 

While  the  experience  of  my  constituents 
have  been  primarily  with  another  agency  in 
the  Federal  Government.  I  feel  that  the 
McCloskey  amendment  to  the  Deparimeni  of 
Defense  authorization  bill  is  an  important  lirst 
step  in  correcting  this  terrible  in)uslice  against 
all  Federal  employees. 

At  a  time  when  the  Congress  and  the  Amer 
ican  public  are  engaged  m  a  ciucial  debate  on 
national  health  care,  it  is  wrong  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  deny  its  own  employees  the 
health  benetits  they  have  rightfully  earned 

It  IS  the  moral  responsibility  ol  the  Federal 
Government  to  assure  our  workers  tan  and 
equitable  treatment  And  ihe  McCloskey 
amendment  would  help  to  assure  that  the 
hard  working  men  and  women  who  have 
worked  for  the  Fedeial  Government  tor  a  total 
ol  4  years  within  a  6year  period  are  provided 
with  all  the  benelits  for  which  they  are  entitled 

I  uige  my  colleagues  to  support  the  McClos 
key  amendment  and  correct  this  abuse  ol  our 
temporary  Federal  workers. 

Mr     SYNAR    Mr    Chairman,    I   have  some 
grave  concerns  about  Representative  Sctinot 
DKV,  amendment  to  the   Defense  authoriza 
tion  bill,  which  expresses  the  sense  ot  the 
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Congress  that  the  President  should  seek  to 
shift  the  burden  of  paying  for  environmental 
restoration  at  US.  military  bases  overseas  to 
the  nation  where  these  bases  are  located. 

In  a  number  of  reviews  conducted  at  the  re- 
quest of  Ihe  Subcommittee  on   Environment, 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  which  I  chair, 
the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  has  lound 
that   overseas   U  S    military   personnel    have 
mismanaged  hazardous  materials  in  a  manner 
that  threatens  human  health  and  the  environ 
ment  and,  even  more  troubling,  continue  to  do 
so   In  fact,  there  are  some  very  serious  envi- 
ronmental problems  at  some  of  these  over 
seas  bases    Two  ot  those  reports  were  classi 
lied  by  the  Defense  Department.  Apparently. 
DOD  was  afraid  that,  should  the  populace  ot 
host   countries   discover   what   the   GAO   had 
lound  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  U  S   mili 
tary  hazardous  waste  management  and  con 
tarnination  problems  at  overseas  bases,  the 
United  States  might  lose  its  bases  in  those 
countries,  which  in  turn  would  leopardize  our 
own  national  security    Given  the  problems  re- 
vealed by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  I  am 
concerned  that  a  sense  of  the  Congress  reso- 
lution seeking  to  shift  all  of  the  financial  bur 
den  for  cleanup  of  these  overseas  installations 
to  the  host  countries  may  be  ill  advised  and 
shortsighted 

Representative  Si-nmihom's  amendment 
seems  to  say  that  the  United  States  should 
stuff  the  entire  cost  ol  environmental  cleanup 
activities  at  these  overseas  bases  to  the  host 
nations,  rather  than  share  the  linancial  burden 
in  some  sort  of  equitable  manner,  taking  into 
account  other  considerations,  such  as  the 
value  ot  any  improvements  made  by  the  Unit- 
ed Slates  on  the  property  to  be  returned  to  the 
host  nation 

I  understand  the  gentlelady's  position  that 
the  host  nations  will  likely  be  receiving  sub- 
stantial improvements  on  Ihe  property  to  be 
vacated  by  Ihe  U  S.  military  I  share  Rep 
lesentative  ScuHototH's  belief  that  the  United 
Slates  should  seek  to  obtain  contributions  to 
environmental  restoration  costs  from  countries 
who  are  able  to  pay  However,  I  am  con 
cerned  that  the  gentlelady's  amendment  seeks 
to  shift  Ihe  financial  burden  for  environmental 
restoration  to  the  host  nation  regardless  ol  the 
host  nation's  ability  to  pay  We  have  several 
bases  in  developing  countries  that  may  not 
have  sufficient  funds  to  pay  for  cleanup  of  en 
vironmental  contamination  caused  by  the  pres 
ence  of  the  U  S  military  If  these  nations  are 
unable  to  pay  tor  environmental  restoration, 
cleanup  ol  these  bases  may  not  occur— in- 
creasing the  threat  to  human  health  and  the 
environment  I  am  afraid  the  United  States 
might  find  itself  having  contaminated  a  foreign 
country  and  lelt  that  country's  citizens  with  ter- 
rible problems  which  cannot  be  corrected  by 
the  host  country  because  ot  a  lack  ol  money 

Mr  Chairman,  some  have  said  that  the  Unit 
ed  States  does  not  have  the  money  to  pay  tor 
domestic  base  cleanups,   let  alone  environ 
mental  restoration  activities  at  its  overseas  in 
stallations  I  would  like  to  note  that  the  admin- 
istration has  tailed  to  request  sufficient  funds 
to  address  the  extensive  contamination  prob 
lems  at  all  ol  our  military  installations.  But  it 
Congress  can  find  the  lunds  lor  live  more  B  - 
2  bombers,  which  will  cost  over  S2  billion,  and 
lor  SDI,  then  we  can  put  some  resources  into 
both  domestic  and  overseas  base  cleanups 
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The  President  is  about  to  travel  to  the  global 
environmental  conference  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  to 
send  the  message  that  the  health  of  our  global 
environment  must  be  paramount,  and  that  de 
veloping  nations  should  take  whatever  steps 
are  necessary  to  protect  their  environment  and 
natural  resources,  even  il  it  means  slowing 
their  rate  of  development  I  am  afraid  this 
amendment  sends  a  contrary  message  ot  "Do 
as  I  say.  not  as  I  do  ' 

Certainly,  we  have  provided  vitally  needed 
security  to  these  allied  nations.  But  we  have 
also  caused  extensive  environmental  contami- 
nation at  countless  oveseas  military  installa- 
tions. This  amendment  seems  lo  say  "that's 
OK,  let's  stick  the  host  country  with  the  cost 
of  cleanup  " 

I  understand  that  this  amendment  is  not  in- 
tended to  excuse  the  US.  military  from  its 
legal  obligation  to  ensure  that  its  practices  at 
overseas  installations  protect  human  health 
and  the  environment  However.  I  am  not  sure 
the  language  ol  ihe  amendment  spells  this 
point  out  clearly  We  must  not  send  our  mill 
tary  personnel  a  mixed  signal  We  have  an 
obligation  as  a  good  tenant  to  act  in  a  respon- 
sible manner  when  managing  and  disposing  ol 
hazardous  waste  at  overseas  installations. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  concerned 
that  the  SCHROfOf^n  amendment  could  endan- 
ger our  ability  to  keep  the  facilities  we  have 
overseas  and  that  it  could  impair  our  ability  to 
obtain  facilities  in  future,  should  we  need 
them  I  would  not  want  to  see  this  amendment 
lead  to  a  national  security  problem  tor  the 
United  States. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  discussed  these  con- 
cerns with  my  good  Iriend,  Representative 
Sc;iiROEDtM,  and  I  believe  she  shares  some  of 
my  concerns  with  respect  to  countries  unable 
to  pay  for  environmental  restoration 

Mr  DERRICK  Mr  Chairman,  I  nse  in  sup- 
port of  Ihe  en  bloc  amendment  ottered  by  the 
chairman  ol  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Mr  AsPiN  Included  in  this  en  bloc  amendment 
IS  language  developed  by  Congressman 
MoAKLF.Y  and  myself  to  assist  National  Guard 
technicians  Last  year  I  introduced  H.R  1188. 
legislation  to  allow  National  Guard  technicians 
who  lose  their  military  positions  to  continue 
their  civilian  employment  unless  separated 
from  the  )ob  for  cause  Since  that  time.  Con- 
gressman MOAKUY  and  I  have  worked  to- 
gether to  draft  the  language  that  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  en  bloc  amendment  under  con- 
sideration at  this  time 

The  National  Guard  technicians  are  a  spe- 
cial group  of  Federal  employees  because  ot 
the  dual  status  nature  of  their  employment 
Current  law  requires  that  technicians  must  not 
only  meet  civil  service  requirements  but  must 
also  be  members  of  ttie  part  time  National 
Guard  as  a  condition  ot  their  Federal  employ- 
ment One  unfortunate  result  ol  dual  status  is 
that  employees  are  forced  to  leave  their  tech- 
nician jobs  if  they  lose  their  military  status.  Be- 
cause technicians  are  reviewed  automatically 
alter  serving  20  years  by  the  State's  enlisted 
qualitative  retention  board,  it  is  at  this  point 
that  a  ma|ority  ot  technicians  lose  their  )obs  for 
reasons  unrelated  lo  performance  on  their  ci- 
vilian jobs  such  as  failure  to  meet  certain 
physical  or  weight  requirements 

Involuntary    separations    have    harsh    con 
sequences  for  technicians  and  their  families. 
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Not  only  does  the  loss  ot  military  status  leave 
the  technician  with  no  civilian  job  to  support 
his  family,  but  it  may  also  jeopardize  any  re- 
tirement benetits  he  may  have  accrued  as 
well  This  places  a  particular  hardship  on  tech- 
nicians who  have  setMed  many  years  in  the 
National  Guard,  In  short,  the  retirement  sys- 
tem afforded  to  National  Guard  civilian  techni- 
cians does  not  properly  compensate  these 
dedicated  employees  whose  careers  are  cut 
short  through  no  lault  ol  their  own. 

Under  tfie  Moakley-Dernck  amendment  mili- 
tary reserve  technicians  with  20  years  or  more 
ot  military  service  who  are  involuntarily  sepa- 
rated under  circumstances  that  do  not  involve 
misconduct  would  be  ottered  a  position  in  the 
competitive  civil  service  withm  6  months'  ot 
separation  it  an  appropriate  written  application 
is  completed.  This  legislation  would  only  cover 
those  technicians  ineligible  for  retirement  who 
sutler  the  harshest  consequences  ot  involun- 
tary separation. 

The  Moakley-Dernck  amendment  builds  on 
current  law  which  allows  technicians  who  are 
involuntarily  separated  through  the  loss  of  mili- 
tary status  to  transfer  into  the  competitive  civil 
service  The  Moakley-Dernck  amendment  pro- 
vides an  option  for  those  technicians  who  are 
involuntarily  separated  and  are  not  eligible  for 
retirement  This  group  would  be  guaranteed  a 
]ob  in  the  competitive  civil  service — fair  treat- 
ment tor  a  group  that  has  dedicated  so  much 
to  our  Nation's  security 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  Congressman  MoaklEy  for 
all  the  hard  work  he  has  done  to  develop  this 
amendment  with  me.  In  addition.  I  want  to 
thank  the  technicians  m  South  Carolina  as 
well  as  their  union  the  National  Federation  of 
Federal  Employees  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion ot  Government  Employees  tor  bringing 
this  problem  to  my  attention.  Finally  Chairman 
ASPiN  and  Chairman  Clav  deserve  praise  for 
their  assistance  m  including  the  Moakley-Der- 
nck amendment  in  this  bill. 

Mr  RAY  Mr  Chairman  I  rise  to  briefly  dis- 
cuss an  amendment  I  am  ottering  to  H.R. 
5006  that  will  require  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  establish  a  pilot  program  for  expedited  envi- 
ronmental response  actions 

This  amendment  is  in  response  to  growing 
concerns  about  the  rather  slow  pace  ot  the 
DOD  cleanup  program  and  the  need  to  speed 
things  up  it  the  Department  is  going  to  live  up 
to  its  assurances  to  the  American  people  that 
it  will  have  all  cleanups  underway  by  the  year 
2000 

To  meet  this  goal.  DOD  is  going  to  have  to 
aggressively  explore  every  legal,  administra- 
tive and  contractual  means  to  cut  through  red 
tape  and  foster  innovative  technical  and  man- 
agement solutions.  Equally  important  will  be 
DOD's  ability  to  achieve  better  cooperation 
with  Federal,  State,  and  local  regulatory  au- 
thorities who  oversee  the  military's  environ- 
mental cleanup  efforts.  Likewise,  DOD  is 
going  to  have  to  encourage  increased  public 
participation  to  achieve  the  level  ol  community 
confidence  necessary  to  support  the  use  of 
expedited  and  innovative  cleanup  efforts. 

The  challenges  lacing  DOD's  expedited 
cleanup  efforts  are  serious,  but  there  is  room 
for  greater  innovation  without  changing  exist- 
ing laws,  I  know  this  because  I  helped  to  bring 
about  supplemental  agreements  at  two  Geor- 


gia DOD  national  priority  listed  sites — Robins 
Air  Force  Base,  and  the  Albany  Marine  Corps 
Logistics  Base.  By  fostenng  tietter  cooperation 
between  the  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  environmental  protection  agency  and  the 
Georgia  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
study  and  review  times  were  reduced  by  over 
a  year  at  each  base,  I  have  been  amazed  at 
how  much  can  be  accomplished  when  the 
focus  of  attention  is  switched  from  "who  is  m 
charge"  to  "how  do  we  get  results." 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  extends  this 
innovative  arxl  cooperative  approach  through 
a  major  DOD  pilot  program  involving  cleanups 
at  15  active  installations  and  4  base  closure 
sites  to  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  ot  De- 
fense. 

This  amendment  does  not  change  any  exist- 
ing environmental  laws  or  regulations  It  does 
not  change  any  existing  Federal  procurement 
laws  or  regulations. 

What  it  does  do.  however,  is  require  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  employ,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  all  the  authorities  in  ex- 
isting law  to  develop  and  use  innovative  con- 
tracting techniques  at  sites  in  the  pilot  pro- 
gram. Moreover,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to 
use  all  reasonable  and  appropriate  methods  to 
expedite  necessary  Federal  and  State  regu- 
latory reviews  and  oversight.  Last,  the  Sec- 
retary IS  to  use  existing  authorities,  including 
EPA's  early  action  guidance,  and  the  in- 
creased use  of  interim  responses  and  removal 
actions,  to  expedite  cleanups  at  pilot  program 
sites. 

I  also  want  to  emphasize  that  this  pilot  pro- 
gram has  the  support  of  all  major  segments  ol 
the  environmental  industry.  This  is  because 
the  pilot  program  calls  for  maximum  competi- 
tion and  the  full  participation  of  large,  medium 
and  small  businesses.  To  achieve  this  kind  of 
mix,  the  amendment  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  select  for  the  pilot  program  various 
sized  installations  to  provide  opportunities  tor 
the  lull  range  of  business  sizes.  In  this  way.  I 
am  confident  that  this  pilot  program  will  pro- 
vide business  opportunities  for  all  qualified  en- 
vironmental contractors.  But  most  important, 
t)eing  able  to  draw  upon  the  greatest  number 
of  qualified  environmental  contractors  will 
allow  the  taxpayer  to  reap  the  benefits  of  cost- 
effectiveness,  technical  quality,  and  superior 
management. 

Another  benefit  from  the  establishment  o( 
this  DOD  pilot  program  will  be  to  identify  what 
laws  and  regulations  need  to  be  changed  to 
improve  the  speed,  technical  quality,  and  cost- 
effectiveness  of  environmental  cleanups.  Prop- 
erly implemented,  the  pilot  program  can  pro- 
vide a  roadmap  for  future  legislative  and  regu- 
latory actions. 

There  is  one  issue,  however,  which  I  believe 
can  and  should  be  addressed  without  the 
need  for  a  pilot  program  or  test  period — the 
issue  or  risk  sharing.  I  have  long  felt  that  the 
department's  ability  to  satisfactorily  respond  lo 
contractor  concerns  about  liabilit>'  and  indem- 
nification issues  IS  crucial  to  the  success  of 
the  DOD  cleanup  program.  The  current  ab- 
sence of  a  comprehensive  DOD  policy  on  risk- 
sharing  could  result  in  the  department's  inabil- 
ity to  draw  upon  an  adequate  pool  of  qualified 
environmental  contractors.  The  problem  has 
been  identified,  and  various  solutions  pro- 
posed. There  is  no  need  tor  a  test  program 
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The  Department  of  Defense  should  institute 
contractor  liability  and  indemnification  initia- 
tives department  wide  as  soon  as  possible — 
without  time  or  scope  limitations  Therefore, 
the  pilot  program  for  expedited  environmental 
response  actions  established  under  this 
amendment  focuses  on  how  to  encourage  and 
apply  innovative  technical  and  management 
methods  to  expedite  cleanup  ettorts  and  does 
not  provide  for  nor  should  it  be  used  as  a  ve- 
hicle to  explore  such  indemnification  initiatives. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  legislation 
establishing  the  Defense  Language  Institute's 
statutory  charter  and  the  basis  for  a  new  per- 
sonnel system  for  the  Institutes  facult>  and 
staff.  That  vote  of  approval  marked  a  major 
watershed  in  the  legislation's  progress,  and  i 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  now  to  remark 
upon  the  work  ol  the  House  in  this  regard. 

The  Panetta  amendment,  accepted  by 
Chairman  Aspin  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee in  the  amendments  adopted  en  bloc, 
represented  the  hard  work  ol  dozens  of  indi- 
viduals ranging  from  DLI  itself  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  to  the  memtiers  ana  rep- 
resentatives of  the  National  Federation  ot  Fed- 
eral Employees  I  have  already  thanked  the 
memtsers  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices tor  their  ready  cooperation  and  assistance 
as  we  moved  to  amend  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  Chairman 
SiKOPSKi  of  the  Civil  Service  Sutxommittee  for 
his  contribution  to  the  progress  and  improve- 
ment of  the  measure  Beginning  in  i988,  all 
these  good  people  and  their  representatives 
added  their  careful  work  to  the  crafting  ot  this 
measure. 

The  final  form  ol  the  amendment,  standing 
alongside  my  colloquy  with  Representative 
Skelton  and  a  letter  from  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Force  Management  and 
Personnel,  grants  the  DLI  administration  ana 
faculty  and  union  the  ability  to  implement  the 
new  personnel  system  just  as  we  have  envi- 
sioned all  along  The  amendment,  the  coiloaj> 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary's  letter  guarantee 
that  the  DLI  administration  will  have  the  ability 
to  implement  the  legislation  according  to  the 
intent  of  my  original  legislation.  H.R,  1685  In 
particular,  the  DLI  administration  will  have  the 
authority  to  institute  a  system  of  tenure  for  the 
faculty,  to  consult  with  the  local  union  officials 
in  the  development  of  regulations  implement- 
ing the  legislation,  and  to  devise  a  hierarchy  ot 
faculty  positions  aligned  with  higher  levels  of 
compensation. 

Importantly,  the  legislation  exempts  DLi  s 
faculty  and  staff  from  the  Civil  Service  in  order 
to  allow  the  DLi  administration  and  union  to 
work  together  to  create  the  unique  personnel 
system  required  by  the  special  characteristics 
of  the  Institutes  mission  and  workforce  At  the 
same  time,  all  the  essential  rights  and  privi- 
leges we  honor  for  our  Federal  employees  will 
remain  available  to  the  employees  of  the  De- 
fense Language  Institute. 

Finally,  the  amendment  collates  the  charter 
for  DLI  in  title  X  of  the  United  States  Code 
with  the  National  Defense  University  This  is 
the  appropriate  place  in  the  code  for  DLi's  au- 
thorization, inasmuch  as  DLI  is  very  much  a 
Defense  Agency,  serving  net  only  ai'  armed 
services  but  other  Federal  agencies  a^  well 
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With  the  House's  passage  of  the  Panelta 
amendment,  the  faculty,  administration  and 
staff  of  the  DLI  can  look  forward  to  its  pas- 
sage by  the  full  Congress  and  the  implemen- 
tation of  its  provisions  m  1993  Once  again.  I 
am  grateful  for  my  colleagues'  support  for  the 
amendment,  and  I  look  forward  to  its  accept 
ance  by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  JONES  of  f^orlh  Carolina.  Mr  Chair- 
man, the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  once  again 
demonstrated  how  important  sealift  is  to  the 
success  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

As  a  result,  in  this  bill  and  in  other  legisla 
tion.  Congress  is  pressing  the  Pentagon  to  en- 
hance its  sealift  capabilities  in  a  massive  way. 
But  everyone  agrees  that  Government- 
owned  sealift  vessels  by  themselves  can't  pro- 
vide the  support  our  troops  need.  We  also 
must  have  U.S  flag  commercial  vessels  and 
American  merchant  seamen 

Therefore,  it  would  be  a  mistake  if  this  bill 
inadvertently  diminished  existing  Federal  poll 
cies  encouraging  the  U.S.  flag  merchant  ma 
rine. 

Section  304  of  H  R.  5006,  as  reported, 
deals  with  humanitarian  assistance  provided 
by  our  Armed  Forces  I  am  concerned  that  the 
language  of  section  304  may  inadvertently  su- 
persede existing  laws  that  require  that  certain 
percentages  of  US  Government  impelled  car- 
goes which  move  by  vessel  be  transported  on 
commercially  operated  US.  flag  ships. 

Certain  existing  laws  provide  that  specified 
percentages  of  Government-impelled  cargoes 
should  go  on  US. -flag  commercial  vessels,  if 
they  are  available  and  if  their  rates  are  rea- 
sonable Generally,  existing  law  requires  that 
all  military  cargoes  moved  by  ship  be  trans- 
ported on  US.  flag  vessels  Fifty  percent  of 
most  other  Government-impelled  cargoes  are 
to  go  on  U.S. -flag  vessels— for  certain  'give 
away "  programs  of  U.S.  farm  products,  there 
IS  a  /'5-percent  requirement. 

I\^y  amendment  simply  makes  clear  that 
section  304  does  not  supersede  existing  cargo 
preference  laws.  It  neither  expands  nor  dimin- 
ishes these  statutes. 

If  section  304  cargoes  go  by  air  carrier,  the 
Government-impelled  cargo  laws  have  no  ap- 
plication, and  my  amendment  does  not 
change  that  But  if  these  cargoes  are  to  be 
shipped  commercially  by  vessel,  my  amend- 
ment serves  to  ensure  that  the  Cargo  Pref- 
erence Act  of  1904  and  sections  901(b)  and 
901b  of  the  fvlerchant  Manne  Act,  1936.  re 
mam  in  force  with  regard  to  these  shipments 
l^y  amendment  ensures  that  today's  bill  will 
preserve  key  programs  supporting  our  U  S- 
flag  merchant  marine.  It  will  help  ensure  that 
American  vessels  will  be  there  to  answer  the 
next  call  to  support  our  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chjiimian.  I 
.viold  liack  the  balanrc  of  m.v  titm;. 

Mr.  A.SIMN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  uriie  the 
approval  of  the  i>n  liloc  amcndmcnt.s. 
and  r  .viold  hack  t.h«>  balaini'  of  m.v 
t  imc. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tcinporc  Tlic 
(lucstioii  i.s  on  tho  en  bloc  anicndmciit.s. 
as  modified,  offered  f).v  the  k'entleman 
fron)  VViscon.sin  |Mi-.  Asimn|. 

The  en  bloc  amendments,  as  modi- 
fied, were  aufcetl  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pio  tempore.  It.  is 
now    in   ordei-   to   consider   amendment 
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No.  1  of  part  2  of  House  Report  No.  102 
M5. 

.AMKNHMKNT  IIH-KIIKl)  IIV  Ml(.  KOHKAHArilKIl 

Mr.  ROHRAHACHHR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  the  designee  of  the  ut'ntleman  from 
California  |Mr.  1)ym.\i.i.y|.  I  offer  the 
Dymallv  amendment.  iiuKle  in  ordei-  bv 
1  he  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pio  teitiiwro.  The 
Clerk  will  desiKnale  the  amendment. 

The  te.xt  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Anieiulnient  ol'feied  Ij.v  Mi  ItoilKAIt.ACHKIt: 
strike  out  .section  1012  ipnKO  168.  lines  ;J 
IhiouKh  7i  anil  Insoii   i-i  llp-i  rh>>ipnr  the  fol 

liiWiim   Ill'W  .■^crtlc- 

SEC.    1012.   KKFOKt   i.s    ^w    iiin.i.    ||.  ;\u  |-i  i|(  I 
ARKA. 

(ill  RKfOKT.  Not  later  th;in  30  da.vs  after 
the  iliite  of  the  enactment  of  this  Ai  t,  the 
See  retar.v  of  the  Navy  shall  sut)niit  to  the 
CotiHiess  a  report  with  respect  to  e.xpamlint; 
ilbi  piirpo.ses  of  solicitlim  Ijiils  ami  pioiio.sals 
lor  short -teini  ship  overhaul  ami  shipvanl  re 
pair  work)  the  aiea  atlininjstrativelv  "les- 
miiated  as  the  San  Oiewo  Hoiuepoit  Aiea  to 
Include  Lon«  Bench.  California  an<l  San 
I'etlro.  California.  The  ie|X)rt  shall  contain 

il)  an  a.-i.sessment  of  the  feasibility  of  the 
e.\i>4insion: 

i2i  an  nmilysis  of  the  costs  as.sociuteil  with 
the  expansion,  incluilint;  the  likely  Ijenelils 
and  los.ses;  and 

i:<»  any  reconiinendatlons  of  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Navy  with  lesik'ct  to  the  expansion 

III)  l>n'l.l-:Mi;Nr.vi'ii)N.  id  The  Secretaiy  ot 
the  Navy  .shall  beKin  Implementation  of  the 
reconiriiemlalions  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  not  later  than  15  days  after  the 
Secreljir.v  makes  the  submission  renuireil  bv 
siicli  subsection. 

l2)  The  Secretaiy  of  the  Navy  shall  com- 
plete    the     implementation     of     such     rec 
ommendations  not  later  than  90  ilays  altei- 
such  suliinission. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
thirre  a  Mciiilier  lisin^,'  in  opp()siti<in  to 
the  amendmetit '.' 

Mr.  HUNTKR  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIR.MAN  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
California  |Mr.  Rojik.mjachkkI  will  bo 
recoi,'nized- for  ft  minutes  and  Iho  k't'ii- 
tleman  from  California  |Mr.  Huntkh] 
will  be  rei'oijni/.ed  for  ,'>  minutes. 

The  Chair  re<'OK^nizes  the  gentleman 
fiom  California  (Mr.  Roiihahachkk]. 

D  2 !.')() 

Mr.  ROHRAMACHKR.  .Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  mv.s<'lf  2  nnmites. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Dymally  amend- 
ment removes  section  1012  of  the  bill, 
which  prohibits  the  Navy  from  expand- 
ini,'-  the  San  I)ie«:o  home  port  bidding 
area  to  im  hide  honu  Beach  and  San 
I'etlro. 

The  Dymally  amendment  instead 
asks  the  Navy  to  study  the  homo  poi't 
issue  and  act  on  its  own  findintis. 

A  "no"  vote  today  is  a  vote  iu;ainst 
competition.  Vutini,'  'no"  favors  per- 
petuating' oveiiuns  as  is  documented  in 
fhose  GAO  reports.  The  Dymally 
amendment  will  allow  the  Lonn  Beach 
Naval  Shipyard,  the  most  efficient  in 
the  .system.  98  nu les  fiom  San  Die^o. 


and  private  .yards  in  Loiik  Beach  and 
San  Pedro,  to  comijete  for  repairinfr 
the  one-third  of  the  Paeifie  Fleet  sta- 
tioned in  San  Dietio. 

The  bottom  lini'  here  is  competition 
e(|uals  cost  savint^s. 

The  1991  Defense  Base  Closure  Com- 
mission recommends  this.  Section  1012 
uoes  at,Minst  this  ii^comnx'tidation.  The 
Dymall.v  amendment  then,  is  consist- 
ent with  the  Ba.se  Closing  Commis- 
sion's recommendation  for-  more  corn- 
petit  ion. 

The  Dymally  amendmi>nt  increases 
the  numbei'  of  biihiers  foi-  Nav.v  I'epair 
woik  in  southern  California.  The  more 
bidders  there  are.  the  more  mone.y  the 
taxpa.yer  is  yoinvr  to  save. 
Vote  for  the  Dymally  amendment. 
The  aik'umeni  that  the  uuality  of  life 
of  our  sailors  will  be  hui  med  b.y  this 
amendment  wont,  wash  foi'  thi'cc  rea- 
sons. 

First,  the  home  port  biddinu  area  for 
ships  in  Norfolk.  V'A.  includes  Balti- 
moie.  Lonu  Reach  is  much  closer  to 
San  DieKo  than  Baltim(jre  is  to  Nor- 
folk. 

Second,  a  larKc  part  of  a  ships  ci-ew 
has  to  stand  watch  ever.y  da.y  regard- 
less of  where  th<!  ship  is  home  ported  or 
beinn  repaired,  so  the.v  do  not  »?et  to  no 
home  every  nik'ht  oven  if  ix-pairs  are 
beint,'  don<'  in  the  same  harboi'  complex 
as  the  home  port. 

Third.  I.onk'  Beach  Naval  Shipyard 
employees  now  must  travel  to  San 
Dif.'tfo  becaust;  some  vital  lepairs  there 
can't  be  done  without  them.  The  qual- 
ity of  life  aiuument  noes  both  ways. 

Support  comix^tition  and  cost  sav- 
intfs.  Vote  for  the  Dymally  airiend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  m.y  t  ime. 

Mr.  HUNTKR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  ma.v  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urire  you  to  take  the 
committee  position.  It  was  a  bipartisan 
position  that  has  been  in  effect  for  a 
loni,'  time. 

Let  me  explain  it  a  little  bit  here. 
The  Navy  home  poit  policy  says  that 
when  you  have  ships  home  ported  in  a 
paiticular  home  poit  and  bt>cause  that 
neneiall.y  applies  where  the  Nav.y  fami- 
lies live  and  l)ecau.se  people  wo  out. 
that  is  our  service  personnel  no  out  and 
do  as  much  as  6  months  at  a  time  at 
sea  away  from  their  families,  when 
they  cotne  home  and  their  ships  are 
beiUK  repaired  in  the  shoit-term  work, 
under  6  months,  that  is.  you  do  that 
work  in  the  home  port  so  that  the  sail- 
ors a  |-e  there  with  t.heii-  families. 

Now.  when  you  have  a  ship  beintr  re- 
paired, a  .sailor  will  do  three  shifts  a 
week.  8-hour  shil's.  For  home  ported 
ships  in  San  Dici-o.  if  the  Dymally 
amendment  passes,  this  is  what  .you 
will  see:  You  will  see  service  men  and 
women  t,'oin«  out  and  doiuK  6  months 
at  sea,  cotnini,'  home,  nuinu:  through 
the  door,  beini,'  able  to  kiss  their  wife 
or   husband    hello,    they   are    then    told 
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they  ai'e  ^oinir  to  have  to  drive  250 
miles  a  day  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
nis^ht  to  s^o  up  to  the  Lour  Beach  area 
to  attend  their  ship  while  it  is  beinn  re- 

paii-ed. 

The  committee  has  considered  this 
many  times  over  the  years.  It  is  a  true 
hai-dshipon  Navy  families. 

We  unit'  you,  the  committee  ur^es 
you.  to  vote  "no"  on  the  Dymally 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  leserve  the  balance 

of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHKR.  Mr.  Chairman. 
1  yield  I'j  minutes  to  my  colleat,'ue.  the 
K'ontleman  from  California  [Mr.  Anukr- 
soNl,  a  hei-o  in  Lonn  Beach  and  cham- 
pion of  the  working'  man. 

Mr.  ANDKRSON.  I  thank  the  ijen- 
tleman  for  yieldiny  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strouM:  sup- 
port of  the  Dymally  amendment.  A 
similar  amendment  received  the  sup- 
port, of  the  chairman  during'  the  com- 
mittee markup  of  H.R.  5006.  but  due  to 
a  few  absent.  Members,  misinformed 
proxy  votes,  and  some  admitted  confu- 
sion on  l)ehalf  of  Members,  the  measure 
narrowly  failed.  The  critical  impor- 
tance of  t  his  amendment  has  compelled 
my  colleagues  and  I  to  continue  our 
fik'ht  before  the  collective  conscience 
of  the  assembled  House. 

Althouk'^h  the  brief  time  allotted  for 
debate  does  not  allow  for  an  ade(iuate 
discussion  of  the  amendment,  allow  me 
to  put  it  suctdnctly.  This  amendment 
is  consistent  with  curient  Navy  prac- 
tices. It  allows  the  Navy  to  choose  the 
most  efficient  and  cost  effective  lepair 
facilities. 

It  encouraKOs  cost  savings  throuK^h 
increased  (competition.  And  it  preserves 
a  vital  and  responsive  industrial  base. 

I  urue  Members  to  support  the  Dynt- 
ally  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  we  are  not 
uiomu  to  yot(!  on  this  tonitrht.  but  we 
are  t-oin^  to  vote  on  it  tomoi  row. 

1  am  K'oiuK  to  pass  out  a  little  slip  t  o- 
morrow.  signed  by  12  Members  of  this 
House,  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans. We  (.-all  it  the  Dymally  amend- 
ment, and  it  shows  on  the  sheet  "Dym- 
ally No.  1."  then  I'iu^ht  next  to  him. 
even  with  him  is  Rohkkt  K.  Doknan. 
then  you  have  Democrat  and  Repub- 
lican there.  My  name  is  next.  GlkiNN 
.•\Ni)KHS(W.  and  then  Dana 
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Dkkikk.  .Idman  Dix(jn.  Chkis  Cox. 
Gkokck  BudWN.  .Jh..  Kuwaku  R.  Rov- 
hal.    KsTKiiAN   ToKKKS.   and    Matthkw 

MAKTINK/.. 

So  you  have  a  pretty  u'ood  spread  of 
.Members  of  this  House  who  have  sinned 
on  for  this  bill.  They  uixe  a  --yes'"  vote 
on  the  Dymally  amendment,  and  it  will 
solve  some  of  our  major  problems  out 
thei-e. 

1  will  pass  these  out  tomoirow  moin- 
int^  when  we  take  up  the  bill  a^ain. 

Ml-.  HUNTKR.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield 
I  minute  to  the  distinu'uished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Seapower.  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Bknnk'it). 
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Mr.  BKNNKTT.  Mr.  Chairrnan.  1  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Dymally  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  bill 
would  prot(H:t  Navy  personnel  from  un- 
necessary family  separation.  The 
amendment  offeiwl  by  Mr.  Dymally 
could  adversely  affect  Navy  personnel 
and  their  families. 

The  committee  bill  would  i-equire 
that  San  Die^o  and  Los  Antrcles  be  con- 
sidered as  separate  homeports  when 
awardinMT  contracts  for  short-term  re- 
pairs of  naval  vessels.  The  committee 
adopted  this  position  takintj  into  ac- 
count both  consideration  of  avoiding 
hardship  for  Navy  families  by  minimiz- 
ing ship  repair  done  at  a  distance  from 
a  ship's  homeport.  and  ensurintr  that 
Navy  repair  woi-k  is  done  at  a  reason- 
able price. 

Los  Ang^eles  and  San  Die^o  are  ap- 
proximately 100  miles  apart.  During  de- 
bate in  the  committee  on  this  matter 
it  was  indl<'at.ed  that  it  typically  takes 
2  or  more  houi's  to  travel  between  the 
citi(>s  by  automobile.  The  committee 
concluded  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
consider  these  two  ^eoKi'aphic  areas  to 
be  a  single  area  in  defininMr  a  homeport . 
The  present  Navy  policy,  which 
would  continue  to  operate  under  the 
committee  bill,  is  that  short-term  re- 
pair work  be  done  in  the  homeport 
where  adequate  competition  exists. 
This  policy  assures  that  the  public  in- 
terest is  preserved,  and  a  fair  price  re- 
sults, by  obtaining'  conipotition  for  re- 
pair work.  At  the  same  time  the  policy 
hivs  work  done  in  the  homeport  in  most 
instances  and  avoids  unnecessai-y  fam- 
ily separation  for  Navy  personnel. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  ur«^e  that  the  Dym- 
ally amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHKR.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  30  seconds  to  my  distintruished 
colleatTUC.  the  'gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  ToKKKS). 

Mr.  TORRKS.  1  thank  the  u^entleman 
for  yielding'  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  rise  in  stronir  sup- 
port of  this  bipartisan  amendment 
which  will  promote  competition  in 
Navy  ship  repair  bidding:  and.  more  im- 
portantly, to  ensure  the  survival  of  the 
LoUK  B(^ach  Naval  Ship.yard.  one  of  the 
best  shipyards  in  this  United  States. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  committee 
that  section  1012  of  this  bill  is  anti- 
competitive and  if  enacted  will  perpet- 
uate a  history  of  Federal  cost  overi-uns 
and  an  inability  to  meet  completion 
dates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  1012  runs 
counter  to  the  interests  of  both  the 
Navy  and  this  Nation's  taxpayers.  It 
undermines  the  efforts  to  leduce  de- 
fense spending,  as  our  Nation  suffers  an 
economic  recession  and  in  the  midst  of 
defense  downsizing:,  by  severely  re- 
stricting,' competition  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  fleet.  It  will  restrict  bid- 
dinu' on  all  short-term  ship  repair  work 
to  the  private  shipyards  in  San  Die«o 
where  70  pcncnt  of  the  surface  fleet  Is 
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homeported.  The  net  impact  of  section 
1012  is  to  deny  work  to  the  Lontf  Beach 
Naval  Shipyard  which  has  a  lonu  and 
consistent  track  record  of  successfully 
competint?  with  the  private  sector  for 
short-term  work.  Many  crucial  services 
and  facilities  found  in  the  Lour  Beach 
Naval  Shipyard  are  not  available  in  the 
private  shipyards  of  San  Die^o.  In  fact. 
Lon«-  B(>ach  Naval  Shipyard  is  pres- 
entl.v  doinu'  work  on  two  ships  in  San 
Diek'o  under  contract  to  private  ship- 
yards because  these  private  shipyards 
do  not  have  facilities  or  the  qualified 
expertise  to  do  the  necessary  complex 
work  that  these  ships  required  durint? 
their  availability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chief  of  naval  op- 
erations instructions  states: 

It  is  also  imperative  that  we  guarantee  a 
competitive  base  for  ship  repair  and  retain  a 
skilled  work  force  which  .supports  the  Navy 
*  *  * 

I  ur>,'e  rny  colleat^ues  to  suppoit  the 
amendment  as  it  will  promote  healthy 
economic  competition  that  will  en- 
hance cost  savintrs.  reduce  waste,  pro- 
tect thousands  of  jobs,  and  ensure  the 
lonu-term  viability  and  survival  of  the 
Lontc  Beach  Naval  .Shipyard. 

Mr.  HUNTKR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
K^inia  (Mr.  Pickktt].  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  PICKETT.  I  thank  the  tjentleman 
for  yieldiuk'  this  time  to  rne. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Dymally  amendment. 

This  is  an  issue  that  was  considered 
carefully  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  the  lan^uaK^e  which  in 
the  bill  reflects  the  committee's  view 
that  including  Lont,'  Beach/San  Pedro 
in  the  San  Die>,'o  homeport  ai'ea  would 
adversely  affect  the  quality  of  life  for 
our  Navy  personnel.  It  would  also  un- 
dermine a  lon^'standins  Navy  policy  of 
havint^  short-term  repair  work  per- 
formed in  the  homeport  of  the  ship.  As 
lontr  as  adequate  compt^tition  exists 
within  the  homeport.  as  it  docs  in  this 
case,  this  policy  has  properly  balanced 
the  competitive  n(.'eds  of  the  Navy  with 
the  equally  important  needs  of  our  per- 
sonnel. 

This  amendment  could  result  in  Navy 
personnel  havinw:  to  commute  more 
than  200  miles  round-trip  from  LonK 
Beach.  Already.  Navy  families  endure 
lonuf  separations  due  to  ship  deploy- 
ments. Lets  not  add  4  houi's  of  daily 
commuting  to  these  burdens  when 
their  ship  is  in  for  repairs. 

1  uive  my  collea^-ues  to  vote  "no"  on 
the  Dymally  amendment. 
D  2'20() 
Mr.  ROHRABACHKR.  Mr.  Chaii'man. 
I  yield  my  final  1  minute  in  this  debate 
on  our  side  to  the  distin^'uished  jjen- 
tleman  from  California  (Mr.  Doknan]. 
the  articulate  one. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  before  I  net  any  Sidewinders 
or  Sparrows  here,  could  I  politely  ask 


the  alt.oiition  of  oiu'  key  leader  on  de- 
fense, the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
(Mrs.  SciiKoKDKKl.  the  chairman  of  one 
of  our  important,  committees? 

I  just  wanted  to  point  to  the  tjentle- 
woiTian  from  Colorado  that  what  we 
have  here  on  this  amenilnu-nt.  and  we 
would  like  h^n•  to  join  us.  is  a  virtual 
Who's  Who  of  the  majority  stars  front 
southern  California.  .Just  listen  to  this 
rolleall: 

The  k'Pntleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Dymai.i.y).  the  M:<'ntleinan  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Andkk.son).  the  >fentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  DKl.l.liMSj.  the 
i^entleman  from  California  jMr.  Dl.Xo.N). 
the  tjentlcman  from  California  (Mr 
Uk<jwn|.  th<'  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  ToKKKsl.  the  t,'fntk'man  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  R(JYHAI,],  anil  the  uon- 
tleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mak- 
TlNKZl,  and  all  these  distint^uished  col- 
leat^ues  of  hers  arc  askinir  for  is  a 
study,  just  a  study.  It  is  a  study  that 
will  promote  comix'tition.  and  it  will 
iio  alonti  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  l!*!M  l)ase  closure  realit;nment  com- 
mission which  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  (Mrs.  Sciiucjkdkii]  supported. 
It  fosters  cost  savings,  and  it  is  a  for- 
malization of  a  cost  savinjj  praetiie. 

We  have  eiM^ht  .yards,  ei^ht  Navy 
.yards.  Only  three  make  money.  One 
made  $2.')0.(MK).  One.  over  $1  million.  Hut 
the  Lonu'  Heach  yard  saved  S17  million 
last  year.  S2I  million  and  S2:j  million  in 
the  years  preceding  that  Please,  my 
collea^rues.  MTive  us  this  stud.v. 

Mr.  HUNTHR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  our  time  to  the  t,'en- 
tleman  from  San  Dietro.  California. 
(Mr.  Ci'NNiNCllAMl.  a  gentleman  who 
has  personal  experience  with  this  Nav.v 
(juality  of  life  issue. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  icood  friend,  the  gentleman  fi-om 
California  (Mr.  lloiiKAiiAciiKK]  did  not 
have  the  committee  assiK^nment.  so  he; 
had  the  Kentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
DoKNANi  hrinn  us  up  hefore  the  com- 
mittee, and  it  failed  Inised  on  merit. 

Fii-st.  of  all.  when  they  sa.y  there  is 
cost,  savint^s.  it.  is  hased  on  a  naval  in- 
dustfial  formulii.  That  is  an  estimate 
onl.y.  and  it  is  the  otdy  reason  wh.y 
lainu  Beach  has  come  liack  with  <;bst 
savintfs.  This  is  stated  in  a  tO-pa^'e  re- 
port. GAO  and  Navy  report.  It  is  re- 
futed. So.  the  saving's  is  totally  inex- 
plicat)lt\ 

I  .say  to  my  colleagues.  •If  you  wet  a 
Slot)  milhon.  and  you  ^Mve  l)ack  S7()  mil- 
lion, you  turn  in  S;)0  itiillion.  it  looks 
likt!  a  $;KI  million  savin>rs.  hut.  if  you 
ha<l  an  estimate  over  that.,  you're  not 
K'iven  any  cost.  It's  a  political  attempt 
to  keep  the  I,ont,'  IJeach  area  from  fls- 
(;al  year  19JH  base  cdosures.  You  can't 
support  this.  It's  wronK  to  put  politics 
before  people.  It's  wroni,'  because  the 
GAO  .says  it  is.  The  committee  voted 
aj,'ainsl  it.  hut  in  (>s.sen(  e  it's  n(jt  !H) 
miles.  It  is  over  12.')  miles  from  .San 
Dietro  to  liOitu  Beach.  " 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  drove  it  this  wr'ck- 
ciul.  We  cannot  ask  our  troops  to  drive 
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back  and  forth  to  that.  It  comes  after 
a  6-  or  7-month  deployment  overseas, 
and  then  we  ar»'  t,'oinu'  to  ask  these  peo- 
ple to  he  ripiM'd  away  fi'om  theii-  fam- 
il.v,  and  the.v  do  not  drive  Lini'oln  town 
cars.  These  kids  are  drivintj  motor- 
cycles an<l  ma.vl)(!  even  trucks  like  thi' 
Kentlen>an  from  California  (Mr.  HiiN- 
TKK)  has.  and  they  will  not  make  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cox  of  Illinois).  The  (luestion  is  on  th(.' 
amendment  offered  by  the  ^,'entleman 
from  California  (Mr.  R()1U<aha{'HKK|. 

The  uuestion  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
t  he  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr  ROHRABACHKH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  Housi-  Resolution  174  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedintrs  on  the  amentlmeni  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
RonitAHAciiKKl  will  be  postponed  until 
after  the  disposit.ion  of  all  other 
amendmr>nts  this  evening. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  amend- 
ment No.  10  in  part  II  of  House  Report 
102  54.0. 

AMKNDMKNI'OKKKHKI)  HY  .MH.  HUITO 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  desi^'nate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

AiiUiniliiioiii  otiiMcil  l)v  Ml.  Utrio:  At  the 

piKl  of  siiljtitlc  H  of  title   HI  (pane  53.  alter 

line  20i,  in.sert,  the  I'oliinviiit;  now  .section 

SEC.  31 1.  l.l.MITATION  ON  ISK  OF  Fl M)S  TO  P.\Y 

TIIK     <<)SI^     nl       \|i\llM'-l  II  \  I  l\  K 

SI>A<>:     \Ml    II M    Mill    slKVKI--    |N 

I  III    \  \  IK  IN  \l    I     Ml  I   \l     nil,  IDN. 

(a>  LiMrr>  e  for 

uilniini.strutivc  .-paif  and  ifl.Ui'd  M'lvu.e.s  eii- 
tcreil  into  by  an  nuency  or  person  who  .siil.>se- 
<iuently  provides  all  or  part  of  thu  adininis- 
tiativo  space  ami  related  .fei vices  to  the  Do- 
partnient  of  Defense  ( includnin  any  depart- 
ment, anency.  or  instrmiieiualltv  of  the  IJe 
paitrnenl.  of  [Jefensei.  the  Secretary  of  Oe- 
tense  may  not  iiay  an  ainoiuil  for  the  admin- 
istrative siwce  and  lelated  services  that  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  paid  by  the  aHency  or  per- 
son t'oi'  the  pio  rata  share  of  the  administra- 
tive spaci"  and  related  services  attril)nl^\l)le 
to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(Ill  I)i:i.|MiioNS.     In  this  section: 

1 1 )  The  teiiii  "administrative  siMii'e  and  re- 
lated service"  means  administrative  spate 
and  relateil  .services  (iniludinn  the  operation 
and  management  of  the  administrative 
space)  in  the  National  Capital  Region. 

fi)  The  term  "National  Capital  Keuion  ' 
means  the  yeoKiaphii;  area  located  within 
the  boundaries  of 

I A I  the  District  of  Columbia: 

(Hi  Montnomery  and  Prince  Geoi'Res  Coiui 
t  les  in  the  State  of  Maryhiiul: 

(C)  Arlington.  Fairfax.  Loudoun,  and 
Piince  William  Counties  and  the  C:ity  of  Al- 
exandria ill  the  Commonwealth  of  Viruinia: 
and 

(D»  all  cities  and  other  units  of  noveiii- 
mont  within  the  neo«raphic  ai'ens  of  suih 
District.  Coiiiilies.  and  City. 

Mr.  SAVAGH.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  ii.se  to 
claim  the  .'i  minutes  in  opposition  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pi  o  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant  to   the   rule,   the  jfontleman   from 


Florida  (Mr.  HtJTl'ol  will  be  reco^^nized 
for  5  minutes,  and  the  trentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  SAVAf.Kj  will  be  iecoj,'ni/,r^d 
for  h  minutes. 

The  Chair  reeownizes  the  k'entleman 
from  Florida  (.Mr   HinToj. 

Mr.  HU'ITO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  that  1  and  the  trentleman 
fiom  Ohio  (Ml-.  KA.sitii)  piopose  is  the 
result  of  hearings  that  I  chaired  to 
look  into  the  leasint,'  policies  of  the  De- 
part rtient  of  Defense. 

During  its  review  of  the  budjret  re- 
(luest,  the  committee  found  that  the 
Depaitnient  of  Defense  appears  to  be 
sixMulinii  moi'e  and  moi'e  for  leases  at  a 
time  of  siunificant  downsizintj  and 
tioop  reductions.  The  fi.scal  year  l!)9;i 
President's  budget  estimated  the  de- 
partment will  pa.y  over  Si  billion  foi- 
lease  payments,  and  specifi(  ally.  DOD's 
I'ental  payments  to  the  General  S(m-v- 
ices  Administration  (G.SAI  for  office 
and  administrative  space  hav(>  in- 
creased fi'om  $;J8.5  millicm  in  fiscal  year 
I!)J)I  to  $101.4  million  foi'  fiscal  year 
l!li»:j.  an  increase  of  $16  million  or  4  per- 
cent. 

The  amounts  the  Department  of  De- 
fense pays  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
minisliation  for  office*  and  administra- 
tive space  in  the  National  Cai)itol  R<'- 
Kion  has  increased  to  the  point  where 
the  majority  of  the  funds  k'ivcMi  to  GSA 
is  diverted  into  the  Federal  buildint^ 
fund.  The  DOD  is  piecluded  by  law 
from  leasint,'  needed  space  in  the  Na- 
tional Capitol  Region  as  the  General 
Services  Adifiinistration  is  the  overall 
manager  of  all  Federal  offiie  space. 

The  Fedei'al  building  fund  has  been 
completely  unresponsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  which,  in 
one  case,  lead  to  ConK-ressional  action 
that  I'emoved  the  Pentat,'on  from  the 
control  of  GSA  and  f^ave  it  back  to 
DOD.  Other  Federal  aj^encies  have  ex- 
pericmced  the  same  fi-usti-ation  with 
the  Federal  buildinK^  fund.  For  the  last 
several  years,  the  Department  of  A«ri- 
culture  has  been  precluded  by  appro- 
piiations  acts  fiom  paying  more  than 
the  actual  lea.se  costs  for  its  office 
space. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
chaiRes  DOD  the  prevailinf^  lental 
rates  for  leased  office  space  in  the  NCR 
which  are  near  the  hiuhest  in  the  Na- 
tion. After  the  Geneial  Services  Ad- 
ministiation  makes  payments  to  the 
lessors,  the  difference  of  what  it  costs 
to  iTiaintain  office  space  and  the  pay- 
ments by  the  Department  remains  in 
the  Federal  buildintr  fund.  In  some 
cases,  over  Wi  percent  of  the  lease 
amounts  the  department  pa.vs  to  the; 
General  Services  Administration  re- 
mains in  the  Federal  luiildin),'  fund.  I 
do  not  question  the  need  for  Federal  of- 
fice buil(lin(,^s  in  «en(>ral:  howevei'.  I  do 
feel  that  the  DOD  buduci  should  not  be 
u.scd  as  the  primary  funding'  vehicle  for 
this  prok'ram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  a  chantre 
to  the  present  system  is  urgently  need- 


ed and  theie  is  ovei-whelitiin«  support 
within  the  Aimed  Services  Committee 
for  t  hese  changes. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  withdraw  the  amendment  .so 
that  the  committees  of  jurisdiction  and 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  may 
have  sufficient  time  to  look  at  this 
problem  and  offer  specific  solutions. 
Pending  the  withdrawal  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  rank- 
ma  memlier  of  the  Readiness  Sub- 
committee for  his  comments  and  then  I 
will  yield  to  the  k'entleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Savagk],  the  chairman  of  the 
Public  Building's  and  Grounds  Sub- 
committee of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee,  to  the 
lankinu  memliei'  the  KiHitleman  fiom 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  I.nhokk).  and  then  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maiyland  (Mr. 
HoYKK],  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Commit.tee.  to  cn«^atfe 
in  .1  colli, (luy  on  this  issue. 

Ml .  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  Kentl(>man  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Ka.-^icuI. 

Ml.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appi'c- 
1  late  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Hin-ix)l  yielding'  ibis  time  to  me. 

Let  me  in  a  nutshell  explain  what 
this  is  becau.se.  if  we  do  not  M:et  this 
thintf  resolved  in  the  next  couple  of 
months,  we  are  j^oint,'-  to  come  back 
next  year. 

I  want  to  Hive  my  coUeasiues  one  ex- 
ami)le  of  what  the  situation  is.  The 
Pentagon  rents  space  from  a  place 
called  the  Hoffman  Building.  To  pay 
for  that  space  costs  the  Pentagon  S3 
million.  But  the  Penta^'on  pays  the 
GSA  $9  million.  The  GSA  pays  $3  mil- 
lion as  the  rentint,'  a«^ency  to  the  Hoff- 
man Building  and  puts  $6  million  in 
their  fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Pentat,'on  rented 
the  space  diiectly.  it  would  cost  the 
Pentaf,'<>n  .S3  million.  But  since  they  use 
C.SA  as  an  agency,  it  costs  them  S9  mil- 
lion. So.  the  GSA  t,'ets  S<i  million  that 
t.h<<y  put  in  a  fund,  and  then  they  u.se 
this  money  to  an  out  and  build  court- 
hou.ses.  and  armories,  and  who  knows 
all  that  they  are  buildinpc'.' 

Now  this  is  a  bad  .system.  1  have 
talked  to  the  uentleman  from  Mai-y- 
land  (Mr.  HOYKK]  about  this.  He  was 
concerned.  I  know  that  numerous 
members  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations have  had  concern.  The  bot- 
tom line  is  that  we  have  M^ot  to  take  a 
look  at  this  overall  buildinM:  fund  and 
the  way  that  it  works. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  i^enllcman  yield'? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  yield  to  the  «^en- 
tleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  ^'overnmcnt  buildin^cs,  court- 
houses, all  over  the  country  that  the 
courts  and  the  .Justice  Department  are 
payinj::  rent  on  although  we  paid  for 
them  years  ak'o.  So,  lentiufr  a  buildinM: 
and  uettintr  more  for  that  is  nothing: 
compared  to  that. 


Mr.  K.\s!(!l  Ml  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  the  ^'ciUleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
SMn'H(  that,  first  of  all.  this  provision 
only  applies  in  the  National  Capital 
area.  Two  agencies  have  exempted 
themselves  from  this  provision,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  the 
Department  of  AKi'ic'ulture.  They  do 
not  pay  into  this  GSA  buildinf,'  fund, 
and  the  problem  is.  when  it  comes  time 
for  the  military  to  do  their  renovation, 
there  is  no  money  left  becau.se  the 
money  has  been  spent  on  nonmilitary 
activities. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  >,'en- 
tleman  from  Florida  [Mi-.  HuttoI  has 
agreed  to  do,  and  I  concur  with  this,  is 
to  Rive  the  people  involved  a  chance  to 
take  a  look  at  this.  This  has  never  been 
approached  before  in  this  bill  or  any 
discussion  in  committee  or  on  the 
noor.  We  k'ot  everybody's  attention,  we 
are  willing'  to  look  for  any  rca.sonable 
solution  to  this,  but  we  have  t,^ot  to  ncl 
a  i-easonal)le  solution.  This  practice 
simply  (-annot  continue,  and  we  need 
some  absolutely  fundamental  refoi-m  in 
this  pai-t  of  the  law. 
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Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich] 
for  his  contributions. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  SavaokI. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Co.x  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Savauk]  is  recotrnized  on  his 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  SAVAC.i;.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  mc;. 
if  1  inay.  explain.  I  happen  to  he  thi; 
chaii-man  of  the  authorizing:  committee 
involved,  the  .Subcommittee  on  Public 
Buildings  and  Gi-ounds.  and  there  is 
some  misunderstanding'  here. 

I  first  want  to  cominend  both  my  col- 
leat,'ues  for  their  proper  concern  and 
their  diliKcnce  in  this  matter.  I  a^ree 
with  the  K'entlemcn  that  we  .should  re- 
visit and  review  this  matter.  But  I  do 
not  acknowledtje  that  there  is  this  crit- 
ical need  or  that  there  is  this  unfair- 
ness and  inetiuitableness  before  or  in 
advance  of  makint,'  such  a  review. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  you  why.  If 
DOD  is  the  primary  funder  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital  retrion  for  the  building 
fund,  it  is  only  because  DOD  is  also  the 
primary  bcneficiaiy.  Understand  that. 
The  reason  DOD  pays  more  in  leasinMT 
is  because  it  t-ets  more  out  of  the  build- 
ins-  fund. 

How  does  it  \iel  more  out  of  the 
buildiiw  fund'.'  DOD  is  not  only  the 
lartfcst  lessee  in  the  National  Capital 
i-etjion.  just  last  week  my  subcommit- 
tee authorized  SliiO  million  for  new  con- 
struction for  the  Army  Corps  of  HnRi- 
nceis  in  the  Southeast  Federal  Center. 
Ml  C'h.iinnan.  that  is  some  of  that 
(\!ia  money  you  are  talkintf  about. 
DO!)  puts  in  extra  money,  but  It  trets 
extra  money  out.  Nobody  pockets  the 
money    out    of    the    Federal    buildiufj 
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fund.  The  money  i,'oes  into  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  alteration,  and  re- 
pairs, and  the  main  entity  receiving 
consti-uction.  alteration,  maintenance, 
and  repairs  is  DOD.  So  they  tret  back  in 
proportion  to  what  they  put  in. 

This  is  not  to  aruue  against  the  point 
of  makinp:  the  review,  it  is  just  to 
make  it  clear  that  no  other  at^ency  is 
receiving'  a  free  ride  on  DOD. 

To  tjive  an  example,  if  you  say  by 
eliminating  a  public  school  somewhere 
you  can  reduce  taxes,  that  may  be 
true.  But  it  is  not  enout,'h  to  just  sim- 
ply propose  that.  You  al.so  need  to  pro- 
pose what  do  you  do  to  satisfy  the  edu- 
cational needs  that  that  public  school 
may  have  been  serving'. 

The  .same  thinjj  is  true  here.  You 
may  need  an  altogether  different,  way 
of  funding'  and  supplying:  Federal  office 
needs,  but  it  is  not  to  be  done  in  a  10- 
minute  debate  in  an  amendment  at- 
tached to  the  Defense  bill.  It  needs  to 
be  carefully  looked  at.  because,  after 
all.  this  did  not  just  come  about  by  ac- 
cident. The  Federal  office  needs  are 
supplied  without  appropriations  by  this 
body.  All  Federal  office  needs,  con- 
struction, repair,  maintenance,  and 
what  have  you.  come  out  of  that  Fed- 
eral building'  fund,  makinir  it  unneces- 
sary to  place  additional  burdens  upon 
the  taxpayer.  That,  is  the  reason  for  it. 
Prior  to  1972.  when  the  public  build- 
ings enactments  were  enacted,  the  sit- 
uation with  rek'ard  to  t.he  real  estate 
needs  of  the  Federal  Government  were 
chaotic  and  overly  expensive  because 
they  were  not  professionalized  nor  cen- 
tralized. 

Mr.  INHOFK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
trentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  SAVAGK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  tcladly 
yield  to  the  k'cntleman  from  Okla- 
horna.  the  ranking'  member. 

Mr.  INHOFK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  t,'entleman  for  yieldinyr. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  as  the  rankint? 
inember  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Buildint^s  and  Grounds  the  natural 
thint,'  for  me  would  be  to  try  to  protect 
our  turf.  However,  my  conservative  in- 
stincts would  pi-obably  prevail.  And  if 
this  would  come  to  a  vote,  it  mi^ht 
surprise  some  people,  but  I  would  vote 
for  it. 

But  let  us  understand  what  it  is  be- 
fore we  get  carried  away.  The  building' 
fund  we  are  referring  to  is  made  up  of 
the  difference  between  the  GSA 
charu^es  and  the  commercial  equiva- 
lent. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  really  under- 
stands what  the  commercial  equivalent 
is.  but  there  is  enouRh  in  there  that  it 
IS  a  lai-Re  block  of  money  that  tjoes  in. 
Now,  we  had  a  meetintr  today.  We 
passed  out  six  or  seven  11  B's  on  Fed- 
eral building's,  on  courthouses,  on  ren- 
ovations. .Just  2  weeks  at,'o  we  pas.sed 
out  a  courthouse  in  .San  Francisco,  a 
laboratory  building  in  Lakewood.  CO.  a 
White  Hou.sc  remote  delivery  site,  a 
Federal  buUdinK^  and  courthouse  in  Ft. 


M.VJ'is.  in  HI  HiMio.  NV.  Uonu:  Ishinil. 
NY.  ;in  annrx  (''odtMiil  Imililinn  in  Con- 
coi'd.  NH.  iirul  it  jjocs  on  and  on. 

What.  1  would  suKK'est  is.  if  this  comes 
up  for  n  vote,  either  now  or  later,  and 
if  the  fund  is  not  replenished,  then,  as 
the  ranking  memlier  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Pul)li(  lliiildink's  an<l 
Grounds,  I  will  keep  this  vote.  And 
when  those  individuals  who  voted  for  it 
come  in  because  they  want  their  court- 
hou.se  or  they  want  Uwiv  Kederal  build- 
ing' or  their  renovation,  I  am  not  ^:oin^,' 
to  say  that  we  would  turn  them  down, 
but  it  is  tfoin^r  to  stimulaif  a  lively  de 
bate. 

Mr.  Chaiinian.  I  appreciate  what  the 
k'entleman  I'loiii  Klorida  |.V1r  Hii'lTOj 
and  th<'  gentleman  from  Ohio  |Mr.  Ka- 
sicHl  are  tryinn  to  do.  I)ut  I  do  not 
think  it  will  work 

Mr.  K.^VAC.K.  Ml  Chairman,  re- 
claiming' my  time,  let  me  note  that  the 
reason  for  the  increase  I'oi-  l)()l)  was  bo- 
cause  it  incM'eased  its  space  holdings. 

Mr.  ASIMN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last.  word. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairm.m.  will  the 
>:entler>ian  yield? 

Mr.  ASIMN.  1  vi(>ld  to  the  yentli-m.in 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HU'rro.  Mr.  Chaiinian.  I  would 
not  like  to  enuajje  in  a  discussion  with 
the  irentleman  from  Maryland  |Mr. 
HoYKKl. 

Mr.  HOYKH.  would  you  awree  with  me 
that  the  current,  system  of  charuintr 
Federal  a^rencies  foi'  office  space  is  in 
critical  need  of  a  thorough  review,  and 
that  durinK'  the  coming  year  I  can  have 
your  commitment  that  you  will  work 
totrether  with  the  committee  to  solve 
this  i.ssue? 

Mr.  HOYHH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
>,'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  (gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOYHR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  lirsi  of  all  to  thank  the  distin- 
t,'uishe(l  chairman  of  the  Ueadiness 
Subcommittee  for  the  leadership  and 
foresight  for  briniririH:  this  i.ssue  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleatfues.  I  do  atfree 
that  the  entire  process  of  establishing 
eciuitable  chart,'es  for  office  space  needs 
a  thoroui^h  review.  I  would  also  like  to 
inform  the  k'entleman  from  ^'lorida 
that  the  .Appropriations  Committee  has 
already  beuun  this  process  with  a  re- 
cently completed  stud.v.  which  we  will 
make  available  to  you.  on  the  fairness 
of  the  rate  structures. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  has  my 
commitment  that  we  will  work  to- 
'„'ether  and  find  an  acceptable  solution 
in  the  ne.xl  CoiiKiess. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  would 
thank  the  uentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  HoVKK). 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  that  kind  of 
commitment.  I  reluctantly  withdraw 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  with- 
drawn. 


(  (  >\(,HI  s>l(  »\  \1     1^1  (  (  )i<|)      IK  )l    sj 
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There  was  no  ot)jection. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  amend- 
ment No  71  printed  in  part  II  of  House 
Report  102  5-15. 

AMKNIiMK.NTOKKKUKIi  ItV  MH.  SK.\OC.S 

Mr.  SKACGS  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment . 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Aini-iitlmcnt  offored  by  Mr.  Skaors 
i'niic  282.  jiftpi-  litif  ;J,  inspit  the  t■ollowlll^; 
.SiiltM'lf  K     Dcfcnif*  Niit  l^ni-  \V"ikf>i-< 

SFC-  3  Hi  I  I  Ki  M  ,  hi  \M  III  Ml  i\|  11  iK  lih  r  \l(  I  \u  s  I 
III  l-NM<i.'l  iHiKhlH^  h\r<i-Mi  lO 
H\/\l(|llil  -  \S|1|(M1II1\I  IIVI-  --1  II 
^1    \  M    I   -- 

111!  Is  i;i,M,u.\i,.  Tiic  .Sim.'t.iiv  .>)i<i;j  i-.- 
titl)llsh  .111(1  carry  out.  a  pioi-'iarn  for  tlie  ideri 
tificalloii  iiiid  on  koIiik  meilli  al  evalu.it  loii  of 
luneiit  iinil  former  I)t>paitment  of  KneiKV 
employees  who  are  subject  to  slKUiftcaiit 
health  risks  as  a  result  of  the  e.xposure  of 
such  employees  to  ha/.iiitlous  or  railloactive 
sutj.staiu  es  (luring;  such  employmeril. 

It))    IMIM.KMKNIATION    OK     PKOC.MAM.      (1)     In 

e!<tablishln)(  and  carrvinK  out  the  proKram 
referred  to  In  thi.s  section,  the  Secret.-iry 
shall 

(Al  Idenllly  the  hazardous  sutjstani.es  .inil 
ladloai  tive  sulisUmces  to  which  current  and 
former  Oepartment  of  Enerny  employees 
may  have  hoen  exposed  as  lesult  of  such  em- 
ployment; 

(Bi  prescril)e  guidelines  for  deieiniinin>t 
the  levels  of  e.\posure  to  such  suljstances 
tliat  present  such  employees  with  siKiilfkant 
health  risks: 

(C)  prescribe  ituldelines  for  determlnitiK 
the  appropriate  number,  scope,  and  fre- 
<iuency  of  metllcal  evaluations  ami  laljoia- 
tory  tests  to  be  provided  to  such  employees 
to  peamit  the  Secretary  to  evaluate  fully  the 
extent,  nature,  and  medical  con.seiiueiices  of 
such  exposure; 

(D  identify  (pursuant  to  the  guidelines  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  iBii  each  employee 
referred  to  In  subparagraph  (A)  who  received 
a  level  ot  exposure  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graph <B»;  and 

(K)  provide  (pursuant  to  the  Kuldellnes  re- 
ferred  to   in  subiwrauraph   (Oi  the  evalua- 
tions and  tests  referred  to  in  subparaMiaph 
(Ci  to  the  employees  referred  to  in  .subpjira 
uraph  (D(. 

i2)(Al  The  Secretary  will  carry  out  his  re 
sponsibililies  under  subparuMiaphs  lAi 
IhrouMh  (Ci  of  paragraph  (1 1  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

(Bt  In  presiribinK  Muidelines  under  paia- 
Kiaph  (li(C».  the  Secretaiy  shall  permit  the 
piirticlpatlon  of  appropriate  representatives 
{>(  the  following  entities; 

I  i  I  The  American  CcllcMe  of  Physi(  ians. 

(ill  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

(lii)  Any  laljor  omaniZiUion  or  other  Iwr- 
uainliiK  unit  authorized  to  act  on  the  Iwhalf 
of  employees  of  a  Department  of  Energy  de- 
fense nuclear  facility. 

(Ci  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  carry  out  his  responsibilities 
under  this  paianraph  with  the  a.ssisUmce  of 
the  Diie(  tor  of  the  feiileis  for  Ui.sea.se  Con- 
trol and  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  Oil  upational  Safety  and  Health. 

Cli  The  Secretary  shall  notify  each  em- 
ployee identified  under  paraKiaph  (IxD)  and 
provided  with  any  mmlical  examination  or 
test  under  paraMraph  ili(E)  of  the  identifica- 
tion and  t he  results  of  any  such  examination 


or   test,    Each   nolifiiat  ion   under  this   para 
Miaph   shall    l>e   provided    In   a   form   that   is 
readily  understandable  by  the  employee. 

(Ji  The  Sei  retaiy  shall  (Olle(  t  and  assem- 
i)le  infoiniation  relatInK  to  the  examinations 
and  tests  carried  out  under  paragraph  il)(E). 
(5p  The  Secretary  shall  commence  carrying 
out  the  promam  descillted  in  this  subsection 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(ct  Ar.KKKMKNT  WIIH  SKCKKIAKY  OK  IlKAl.rH 
AND  HlMA.N  SKKVICKS.  Not  later  than  180 
days  after  the  date  oi  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  ol  Health  and 
Human  Services  pursuant  to  whi(  h  the  Sec- 
K'taiy  and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  carry  out  the  respec- 
tive activities  of  the  Sei  retaiy  and  llie  Sec- 
leuiiy  of  HenMh  ;iiiil  fluman  Services  under 
this  sei  til  ■ 
SK(°.  3182.  Ui-  I-  IM  I  IDS'- 

For  purposes  ol  this  subtitle 
(li  The  teim    'Depai  tiiienl  of  Eneruy  de- 
fen.se  nuclear  fai  ility"  mean.s 

(Al  a  production  facility  or  utilization  fa- 
cility (as  that  term  is  defined  in  section  11  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C. 
201411  that  is  under  the  control  or  juri.sdic- 
tion  of  the  .Secretary  and  that  is  operated  for 
national  security  purposes  (including  the 
tritium  loading  facility  at  Savannah  River. 
South  Carolina,  the  Z)6  H  facility  at  Savan 
nah  River.  South  Carolina;  and  the  Mound 
Laboratory.  Ohioi.  but  the  teim  does  not  in- 
clude any  facility  that  does  not  conduct 
atomic  eneiyy  defen.se  activities: 

iBi  a  nuclear  waste  storaire  or  dispo.sal  fa- 
cility that  Is  under  the  control  or  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  .Secretary; 

iCi  a  testini?  and  a.ssemblv  facility  that  is 
under  the  control  or  jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  that  is  op«'iated  for  national  secu- 
rity purposes  (including  the  test  site  facility 
in  Nevada;  the  Pinnellas  Plant.  Florida;  and 
the  Pantex  facility.  Texas); 

(D>  a  nuclear  weapons  research  facility 
that  is  under  the  control  or  jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretaiy  (includinu  the  Lawrence 
Livermore.  Los  Alamos,  and  Saiidia  National 
Laljoratoriesi;  or 

(Ki  any  facillt.v  de.scrlbed  in  para»;raphs  di 
through  (4)  that, 
(i  I  is  no  longer  in  operation; 
(ill  was  under  the  control  or  juiisdirtion  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Atomic  En- 
piKy  Commission,  oi-  the  Enei>ry  Research 
and  Development  Administration;  and 

(ill  I  was  operated  for  national  .security  pur- 
poses. 

(2l  The  term  -Department  of  Energy  em- 
ployee" means  any  employee  of  the  Depart 
mem  of  Eneri;y  employed  at  a  Department  of 
EneiKv  (lefen.se  nuclear  facility,  including 
any  employee  of  a  contractor  or  subcontrac- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Energy  employed  at 
such  a  facility. 

i:}i  The  term  "Secretary"'  means  the  Sec- 
retaiy of  Enernv. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does  a 
Member  ri.st-  in  opposition  to  the 
atnendment? 

Mr.  KYIi.  .\li .  Ch.iirman.  I  risi^  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Skaccs)  will  be  recot,'- 
nized  for  ."i  minutes,  and  the  j-entleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Kyi,]  will  be  reco^^- 
nized  for  ,S  minutes. 

The  Chair  recoi^nizes  th(>  trentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Skagcs). 


Mr  SKAC.t;s.  .Mi  .  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  I  now 
offer  would  establish  an  onK'oint,'  medi- 
cal evaluation  piotfram  for  current  and 
former  DOK  employees  who  have  suf- 
fered significant  exposure  to  radiation 
or  toxic  substances.  This  prou'ram 
would  identify  the  probleins  defense 
nuclear  workers  face  because  of  on-the- 
job  exposure  to  ionizint,'  radiation  and 
other  hazardous  materials,  and  create 
a  ba.se  of  knowled«:e  from  which  we  can 
work  authoritatively  to  mitigate  and 
avoid  the  harm  caused  by  such  expo- 
sure. I  want  to  recognize  the  efforts  of 
Kt'presentatives  Tony  P.  Hall.  Sid 
Mdkkison.  and  Rkhakd  Stali.incss. 
each  of  whom  has  put  a  u'l'eaL  deal  of 
time  and  work  into  this  prop(jsal. 

Defense  nuclear  workers  have  for 
ytmrs  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  de- 
fense of  our  Nation.  I  believe  that  we 
owe  it  to  them  to  ensure  that  we  and 
they  know,  to  the  extent  reasonably 
possible,  of  any  health  consequences  of 
the  risks  to  which  they  may  have  been 
subjected. 

I  uvae  my  colleaK-ues  to  support  the 
.iniendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,   I  reserve  the  balance 

ot"  mv  ■  m.i 

.Mr  KVI.  Ml  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  aii^ues  that  de- 
fense workers  should  not  be  protected. 
They  are  beint?  protected  today.  The 
Secretary  of  Kner^'.v  is  doint^  all  of  the 
think's  that  are  .set  forth  in  this  amend- 
ment, and  indeed  is  consulting'  with  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
.Services  with  retrard  to  the  standards 
that  are  bein^  established  by  the  De- 
partment of  Knortr.v. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  prob- 
lems in  the  facilities  that  the  t?en- 
I  leman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  SK.\r.Gs]  is 
concerned  with.  This  Secretary  of  En- 
eik'y.  when  he  came  into  office,  bet^an 
cleaninu  up  tho.se  problems.  I  do  not 
even  think  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  SKA(a;s|  would  disagree  with 
the  jiioposition  that  the  Department 
has  made  tremendous  profjress  in  this 

retrard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
really  not  necessary.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  of  the  lant,'ua«e  of  the  amend- 
ment, save  one  provision,  was  oriu'i- 
iially  am-eed  to  be  part  of  the  en  l)loc 
amendments.  The  problem  with  the 
amendment  primarily  is  the  insertion 
of  the  lank'uaye  that  requires  that  the 
.Secretary  of  Energy  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  concur 
with  the  establishment  of  each  of  these 
provisions. 
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When  we  have  two  different  Secretar- 
ies in  chartje  of  th(>  .same  think',  with- 
out any  kind  of  division  of  responsibil- 
ity or  ultimate  authoiity  or  respon- 
sibility, we  have  a  recipe  for  disaster. 

As  a  result,  what  was  offered  to  th(> 
k'entleman  from  Colorado  was  lank'uaue 


which  provided  that  all  of  these  thinys 
be  done  by  the  Secretary  of  P'.nert^y.  I 
am  Quotint,'  mw  With  the  participa- 
tion of  and  111  consuUatitni  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Huni.m  Serv- 
ices." 

That  ouMTht  to  be  f^ood  enough  Why 
the  gentleman  continues  to  insist  upon 
the  mak'ic  words  'with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services."  is  really  beyond  nie. 

We  could  resolve  this  matter  quite 
quickly  if  the  sentloman  would  at^ree 
to  that  proposition.  If  he  does  not.  then 
we  unfortunately  have  to  oppose  this 
because  there  is  no  wdv  that  what  the 
gentleman  .seeks  can  work  if  we  have 
two  different  people  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  seeint^  that  it  k'ets  done. 

We  need  one  person  with  responsibil- 
ity who  is  reiiuired  then  to  participate 
and  consult  with  the  other.  That  is  the 
way  it  ouKht  to  be  done,  and  that  is 
why  we  oppose  this  amendment. 

.Mr  Chairman.  1  reserve  the  balance 
of  niy  t  ime. 

.Mr.  .SKAGC;s  Mi.  C'liairiiiati.  I  yielii  I 
minute  to  the  k'cnt lewonian  from  Colo- 
rado (.Mrs.  SCtlKOliDKKl. 

Mrs.  SCHKOKDHR.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
thank  the  k'cntleman  from  Colorado  for 
yielding'  time  to  me. 

I  think  the  (gentleman  is  absolutely 
riRht  on.  There  is  a  real  reason  why  we 
want  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  involved,  and  that  is 
becau.se  this  is  his  expertise.  And  under 
him.  he  happens  to  have  or  she  hap- 
pens to  have  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  the  Center  lor  Disease  Con- 
trol, all  of  the.se  very  important  medi- 
cal researchers. 

The  Department  of  E^nergy  is  not 
really  into  medicine.  This  is  not  really 
their  specialty.  Believe  me.  they  have 
had  a  terrible  record. 

I  think  for  people  who  work  for  the 
Department  of  Kner^.v  and  put  their 
lives  on  the  line  and  really  want  this 
medical  monitoring'  amendment,  they 
deserve  to  have  the  best  t>xpertise  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  have. 
That  is  what  this  amendment  is  ask- 
ing. 

When  we  look  at  the  laissez  faire  at- 
titude that  they  have  had  in  the  past. 
this  is  just  one  more  thing  to  .say.  this 
time  we  are  really  going  to  get  to  it. 
B(Jth  of  these  .secretaries  worK  for  the 
same  Commander  in  Chief.  I  really  do 
not  understand  it.  and  I  think  if  we  do 
not  pass  this  amendment,  we  will  only 
find  the  workers  more  and  more  sus- 
picious about  what  is  really  going  on. 

W'hat  is  wrong  with  this?  Let  us  defer 
to  the  Cabinet  official  that  has  the 
most  expert  ise.  We  do  that  all  the  time 
here. 

I  think  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  makes  unbeliev- 
able sense.  I  cannot  believe  we  are 
fighting  over  it. 

Mr.  KYIi.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Spkatt]. 
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Mr  SPR.ATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wnai  we 
arc  fighting  over  is  really  not  much. 
because  we  have  offered  the  gentleman 
an  amendment  which  we  have  re- 
drafted. And  I  will  offer  it  again  I  will 
tender  it  again,  if  the  gentleman  would 
care  to  accept  it  by  way  of  unanimous 
consent.  That  has  only  one  change  of 
significance  and  substance  from  what 
he  is  .seeking  tonight. 

We  simply  would  like  to  have  unity 
of  command.  Instead  of  asking  two  de- 
partment secretaries  to  work  in  tan- 
dem, we  arc  simply  .saying  that  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  should  be  respon- 
sible for  the  people  who  work  for  him, 
for  his  Department.  .A.nd  in  fact,  it  is 
the  Department  of  Energy  which  is  the 
office,  the  Department  that  has  this 
expertise  and  has  had  the  expertise  in 
health  physics,  radiologiciil  sciences 
from  the  very  beginning. 

They  have  medical  officers  in  every 
plant,  every  field  location.  They  have 
the  ability  to  carry  out  the  screening 
that  this  amendment  calls  for. 

They  recot:ni/e  that.  They  want  to 
perfect  it.  And  HHS  does  also,  because 
they  have  entered  into  an  MOU.  And 
HHS  has  willingly  deferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  recognized 
their  expertise.  So  except  for  this  sin- 
gle principle,  we  are  in  complete  agree- 
ment. 

Mrs.  sc'HlU)i:i)i:H  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  t;<.'ni leman  yield? 

Mr.  SPR.^TT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman fi'oni  Colorailo. 

.Mrs.  SCHROEDHH  Mi  Chairman, 
this  single  principle  is  the  most  impor- 
tant principle  that  the  gentleman  has 
in  his  amendment.  For  crying  out  loud, 
if  that  is  true,  then  what  is  wrong  with 
having  Health  and  Human  Services  in- 
volved? 

We  know  the  long  history  of  the  dis- 
tru.st  of  the  Dejmrtment  of  Energy. 

Mi-.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time,  I  would  say  they  are 
involved  because  the  text  that  we  offer 
says  that  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
would  work  with  the  participation  of 
and  in  consultation  with  the  American 
College  of  Occupational  Physicians, 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
NIH.  the  CDC.  everywhere,  they  are 
still  open  to  him  under  this  amend- 
ment. 

We  are  simply  .saying  he  has  the  ex- 
pertise. HHS  recognizes  it.  Let  them 
perfect  it  in  accordance  with  this 
amendment  and  carry  it  out.  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  we  want  to  perform. 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

Let  me  just  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  for  whom  I  have 
the  utmost  respect.  I  was  able  to  make 
this  provision  in  order  with  the  acqui- 
escence of  our  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  CoiTimerce  by 
committing  to  them  a  commitment 
that  I  feel  obliged  to  keep  that  I  would 
not  accept  further  changes  in  language 
without  their  agreement,  which  I  do 
not  have. 


\y 


1  Mir^H 

This  li\nKuat,'o  oxistpd  m  iho  proposal 
that  was  siiljmiltfid  to  the  Commit  t('i> 
on  Kulf's  whfMi  the  t^tMith-man  from 
South  Carolina  was  awart-  (jf  it.  Ijcloi'r 
Wf  uot  tlio  rule  made  in  ontor.  So  I 
offer  that  l)v  way  of  explanation 

Mr.  Chaiinian.  I  yield  I  iiiimite  to  the 
«-enlle?iian  from  Idaho  (Mr.  St.\I.i.in('.s|, 
Mr.  S'I'ALIdNGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  speak  in  strong  suppoi't  of  the 
amendment  offered  hy  m.V  eollea«ue 
and  friend  from  Colora<lo  [Mr.  Sk.acc.sj. 
This  is  an  important  amendment  and 
deserves  our  full  support. 

I  have  worked  elosel.v  with  Mr 
Skacgs,  Mr.  Ham.  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Momti- 
suN.  and  others  to  l)rinK  this  issue  to 
the  floor.  As  a  Meml)er  that  n-presents 
a  major  Department  (j|  Kner>;y  faeility 
with  over  13.()()0  employees,  [  am  deeply 
eoneerned  alioiit  the  health  of  these 
dedicated  workers. 

I-'or  more  than  10  years,  workers  at 
the  Idaho  National  Knuineerint,-  Lat)- 
orator.v  and  other  facilities  in  oui-  nu- 
clear weapons  eomple.x  have  played  an 
important  role  in  meeting  our  nat  ional 
security  needs. 

Dramatic  elmnM-es  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  President's  plan  to  re- 
duce our  nuclear  weapons  arsenal  offer 
hope  for  a  more  peac  etui  world. 

However,  as  a  result  of  these  positive 
developments,  the  Department  of  Kn- 
(•ru'y  plans  to  moileitiize  and  consoli- 
date the  Nations  nuidear  weapons 
complex. 

As  thi.s  transition  takes  place,  it  is 
our  rcsponsihility  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary help  and  assistance  for  the.se 
workers  who  may  face  serious  and 
uni(|ue  prohlems  re«a.idiiik'  their  health 
and  future  employment. 

This  amendment  addresses  the  needs 
ol  the.s<'  nuclear  defense  workers  and 
provides  a  n-sponsllile  plan  for  helping 
them,  An  effec  tlve  proniam  to  moniliir 
Depiirtment  of  Kneixy  workers  exixjsed 
to  ha-Mirdous  and  radioactive  sul) 
stances  is  a  weh-ome  addition  to  the 
defense  aulhori/.iition  l)ill. 

I  un;e  my  colleagues  to  support  |)as 
saKe  of  this  important  amendment. 

Mr  SKAGOS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  I 
minute  to  the  uentlertian  Irom  Ohio 
I  Mr  Hai.i.j.  who  was  deeply  involved  in 
this  effort 

Mr  MALI,  of  Ohio.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
stand  up  in  support  of  the  Ska»,'«s 
arjiendinent.  I  have  a  facility  in  my  dis- 
trict that  tht?  Depiutment  of  Kneruy  Is 
try  I  UK  t«)<lo.se. 

If  they  are  suc<e.ssful.  and  I  hoix>  that 
DOK   is   not.   the  workers  will    tw   pro- 
tected   and     helped     lelative     to    then 
health   care   and    comcrn   and   .suivell 
lance  that    Is  written  into  thi.s  amend 
merit, 

Mut  most  important  is  what  really 
h,is  already  hiien  dl.scusst-d.  the  fail 
that  the  Secretary  of  HHS  will  share 
responslhility  in  the  surveillance  and 
monitorinw.  That  is  somelhlnw  that  1 
really  supp<Jit. 

The  DetMirtmeiii  of  Kneiu'y  in  reuard 
to  my  own  dl.-slrici    in   tryim,-   to  close 
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this  facility  has  shown  «reat  callous- 
ness and  «reat  arro^aiK  e.  Ilijrht  now  I 
ilo  not  trust  tlicm  really  to  help  tluMi 
own  workers. 

Kor  that  ri>ason.  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Ska«^s  amend- 
ment . 

Mr,  SKACIOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
m.yself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

In  closini,'.  let  me  just  sa.v.  if  we  can 
exjH'ct  the  Conyross  and  the  ['resident 
to  reach  agreement  on  revenue  esti- 
mati's  for  purposes  of  a  halanc'cd  hudn- 
et  amendment,  surely  we  can  expect 
the  Sei:retaries  of  lOneru'v  and  HHS  to 
reach  agreement  ahout  health  proto- 
cols under  this  .imendment.  It  is  not  a 
l)ii,'  deal. 

What  is  a  hiu  ileal  is  cuttinn  throutrh 
the  li'k'acy  of  mistrust  that  attaches  lo 
the  Department  of  Kneivys  exclusive 
control  over  these  matters  of  health 
and  safety  of  the  nuclear  defense  work 
force. 

I  ur«e  support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KYI,.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield  mv 
self  such  timi;  as  I  may  consume. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  mutter  could 
1)1!  easil.v  resolved  If  the  nentleman 
from  Colorado  would  withdraw  the 
amendment.  We  could  work  this  out. 
resolve  it  in  the  conference  committee. 

Somehody  has  to  have  the  respon- 
«ll)llli.v  here  The  Secretary  of  Kneri-.v 
has  the  responsibility.  While  It  is  very 
true  that  then-  have  lieen  concerns  in 
the  pjist.  no  one  has  aru'ued  here  to- 
night that  Secretary  Watkina  in  not 
carryitm  out  his  responslhility.  that  he 
is  not  consulting  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  that 
there  is  any  prohlem  whatsoever  with 
any  of  these  rcuulat  ions. 

D  22m 

It  is  a  le«a<  V  of  the  past,  as  one  of 
the  spi-akers  on  the  other  side  noted  I 
think  that  the  u'enlleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr  Si'KA'rrj  was  aljsolutely 
I  orrect  when  he  said  that  It  is  imjx)!- 
tant  for  us  to  identify  the  Secretary  of 
Kneruy.  He  is  iIoImk  his  job,  and  we 
ouk'ht  to  defeat  this  amendment  .so  we 
can  «et  on  with  the  work  here.  If  there 
needs  to  he  a  <han»,'e.  it  can  l)e  re.solvrd 
in  the  conference  committee.  Kit  her 
the  amendment  should  be  withdrawn  or 

should  l)e  dcliMtrd.   I  uiue  that    it   be  dc- 

leated,  it  there  is  a  vote. 

Thi-  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr 
MiiRTMA).  The  uuestlon  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  uenllemaii 
from  Colorado  |Mr.  SKAfu;sl. 

The  amendment  was  atcreod  to. 

ANNOINCIAIKSr  HY    IHK  CH.UllM.VN   CKO 
IIAlmilK 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  I'ursu 
ant  lo  House  He.-solution  174.  proceed- 
lnt,'»  will  Im?  ifsumed  on  those  amend- 
mcntH  on  which  further  proceed! nu's 
well-  postponed.  Votes  will  be  taken  in 
the  followiiit,'  order: 

The  artietidmenl  ottered  by  the  uen 
tletnan  from  Utah  jMr  Owkns).  numl>ei 
17  in  rmrt  1:  .\ni[  the  amendment  offered 


l)y  the  gentleman  liom  California  (Mr. 
UitHUAHAfHKK].  number  1  of  part  2. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  I  ime  for  electronic  votes  following 
the  first  vote. 

The  pendint;  t)usitiess  is  the  demand 
of  the  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr. 
OWKNS)  for  a  recorded  vote  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  >rentleman 
from  Utah  IMr.  Owkn.s)  on  which  fur- 
ther proceedings  were  postponed  and 
on  which  the  Chair  announced  that  the 
noes  apix'ared  to  have  it. 

The  Clerk  will  redesitfnate  the 
amendment . 

The  Clerk  redesitrnated  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIK.MAN  pro  tempore.  The 
peiidini,'  business  question  is  the  de- 
mand of  the  1,'entleman  from  Utah  |Mr. 
Owi-;ns|  for  a  re<:orde(|  voti^. 
A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIK.MAN  pro  tempore.  The 
peiidiim  liusincss  is  the  rei|uest  of  the 
L^eiitleman  from  California  (Mr. 
lldliHAHAC'HKK]  lor  a  recorded  vote  on 
the  amenilment  offered  by  the  tren- 
tleman  from  Calilbrnia  (Mr. 
KniiHAHACHKKl.  on  which  further  pro- 
ceeding's were  postponed  and  on  which 
the  Chair  announced  th.it  the  noes  ap- 
pearetl  to  have  it. 

The  Clerk  will  i  edesitmate  the 
aiTiendment. 

Tile  Clerk  redesignated  the  amend- 
ment 

The    CHAIU.MAN    pro    tempore.    The 
IwndinK  business  is  the  demand  of  the 
>,'entleman        from        California        (Mr. 
Udiihahacukh]  fill  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 
So  the  amendmi'iit  was  reieoted. 
Mr    TAUZIN    IVIr    Chairman,  title  35  of  MR 
5006,  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act 
fo(  fiscal  year  1993.  is  identical  lo  H  R    1558 
as  passed  by  this  Dody  on  Inarch  31,   1992. 
H  R    1558  was  introduced  by  my  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Jack  Fif  i  ds,  ranking  minority 
member  ol  the  Coast  Guard  and  Navigation 
Subcommittee,    in    an    effort    to    bring    about 
greater  consideration  for  the  Federal  Govern 
ments  policies  toward  the  Panama  Canal  and 
Its  future  as  a  dependable,  bicoastal  route  for 
international  maritime  trade. 

Title  35  will  require  the  President,  in  con 
sulfation  with  the  Panama  Canal  Commission 
and  Federal  agencies  of  jurisdiction,  to 
present  a  plan  setting  forth  recommendations 
for  changes  in  the  Commission  to  facilitate  its 
operation  as  a  more  autonomous  and  inde 
pendent  entity  and  require  an  independent 
analysis  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 

Title  35  will  create  a  dissolution  fund  to  aid 
in  the  transfer  of  the  canal  and  dissolution  ol 
the  Canal  Commission  in  accordance  with  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  of  1977 

Mr.  Speal<er,  the  emphasis  of  MR  1558  is 
to  set  forth  a  mechanism  for  the  continued, 
safe,  and  financially  independent  operation  of 
the  Panama  Canal 

Section  35  is  a  compromise  agreement  be- 
tween the  House  Merctiant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  and  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee 


Let  me  complement  my  colleague.  Jack 
Fields,  for  bringing  about  this  agreement,  let 
me  also  thank  my  colleagues  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  lor  their  assistance,  co 
operation,  and  concern  lor  the  bened!  of  the 
international  maritime  industry  and  the  world 

I  urge  my  colleagues'  support  of  section  35 
of  MR.  5006  regarding  the  Panama  Canal 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  MR.  5006.  the  fiscal  year 
1993  Department  of  Defense  authorization 

Although  this  legislation  contains  several 
proposals  with  regard  to  procurement  from 
disadvantaged  business  enterprises  which  I 
initiated  and  fully  support,  I  believe  that  overall 
It  pure  and  simply  fails  to  recognize  the  dras- 
tically reduced  threat  to  the  United  States 
posed  by  the  former  Soviet  Union 

The  paradox  put  forth  by  this  legislation  is 
enough  to  make  your  head  spin  Just  imagine 
that  we  are  spending  billions  of  dollars  to  pro- 
tect Europe  and  Japan  from  the  Soviet 
Union— which  no  longer  exists— while  at  the 
very  same  time  preparing  to  send  billions  ot 
dollars  to  the  former  Soviet  Union  in  foreign 
aid  to  help  prop  up  their  failing  economy 

Meanwhile.  Main  Street  U.S  A.  is  crumbling 
under  the  weight  cf  12  years  ot  neglect  from 
the  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations.  Cer- 
tainly nobody  in  this  body  would  argue  that 
our  military  should  be  pared  down  to  levels 
which  would  jeopardize  our  national  security 
But  what  good  is  a  strong  defense  when  there 
IS  nothing  left  here  at  home  to  defend'' 

Since  I  began  serving  in  Congress  m  1973, 
I  have  waited  for  the  day  when  we  could  begin 
discussing  our  military  budget  without  the 
threat  from  the  Soviet  Union  clouding  the  de- 
bate. Now  when  we  finally  have  the  chance  to 
make  meaningful  cuts  in  our  military  forces, 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  finding  that  old 
habits  are  indeed  hard  to  break  This  budget 
IS  tilled  with  billions  of  dollars  in  military  boon- 
doggles that  eithei  dont  work,  the  military 
doesn't  want,  or  are  designed  to  fight  an 
enemy  which  no  longer  exists  That  means 
that  rather  than  funding  Head  Start,  we're 
funding  B-2  bombers.  Rather  than  expanding 
health  research,  were  building  the  V-22  Os- 
prey,  even  though  the  Defense  Department 
doesn't  want  it.  And  rather  than  rebuilding  our 
inner  cities,  we're  spending  billions  ot  dollars 
on  an  unproven,  untested,  and  unneeded  star 
wars  program. 

While  I  believe  MR.  5006  does  not  go  far 
enough  in  reducing  and  restructuring  our  mili- 
tary in  the  aftermath  of  the  cold  war,  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased,  Mr  Speaker,  that  several 
parts  of  my  bill  H  R.  852,  the  Small  Disadvan- 
taged Business  Fair  Share  Act,  were  included 
into  this  Department  of  Defense  authonzation 
bill.  While  reauthorizing  the  Department  of  De- 
fense SDB  Program  for  7  years,  H.R.  5001 
also  includes  language  to  strengthen  the  cur- 
rent program  by  assuring  that  defense  con- 
tractors are  actively  seeking  and  including  mi- 
nority businesses  in  their  subcontracting  pro 
grams  Furthermore,  this  legislation  lifts  re- 
strictions which  require  participants  in  the  SDB 
program  to  manufacture  the  product  they  sell 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  Current  policy 
unfairly  restricts  disadvantaged  businesses 
from  many  sectors  of  defense  procurement 
process. 

Unfortunately,     Mr      Chairman,    the     Rules 
Committee  tailed  to  make  in  order  an  amend- 


ment I  proposed  which  also  woula  have 
helped  small  businesses  and  disadvantaged 
businesses  alike  by  altering  restrictions  m  the 
Small  Business  Act  that  currently  require  at 
least  50  percent  ot  a  contract  be  performed  by 
the  small  business  that  is  awarded  the  con 
tract  This  restriction  has  served  as  an  impeci 
ment  to  many  small  businesses  seeking  large 
or  complex  contracts,  thus  limiting  the  growth 
ot  these  businesses  This  amendment  would 
have  had  a  special  significance  to  many  of 
Americas  small,  disadvantaged  businesses, 
which  are  primarily  minority-owned  Typically, 
minority-owned  businesses  are  relegated  to 
smaller,  narrower  contracts  even  when  they 
are  awarded  contracts  under  what  has  Deen 
referred  to  as  the  section  1207  program  Many 
ot  these  businesses  are  entirely  competent  to 
administer  large,  complex  contracts,  for  which 
they  would  directly  perform  a  sizable  share  of 
the  work,  while  subcontracting  with  others  for 
sizable  shares  But  the  50-percent  rule,  as  it 
IS  now  in  force,  prevents  them  Irom  oeing 
awarded  such  contracts.  In  fact,  it  imposes  a 
type  ol  "glass  ceiling"  on  the  grov/th  and  de- 
velopment of  these  minority  businesses. 

Many  ot  my  colleagues  have  proposed 
amendments  to  require  our  European  allies 
and  the  Japanese  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  the 
tab  for  defending  them,  as  well  as  to  acceler- 
ate the  return  ot  our  troops  from  overseas, 
and  I  fully  support  these  efforts.  Furthermore. 
1  plan  to  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague.  Mr.  AuCoin.  which  will  give  mili- 
tary women  serving  overseas  the  same  ac- 
cess to  abortion  that  their  colleagues  serving 
here  in  the  United  States  would  have 

Mr,  Chairman,  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  often  argue  that  we  must 
begin  to  cut  spenomg  on  those  Government 
programs  which  have  outlived  their  usetu! 
ness.  Clearly  our  bloated  military  is  one  of 
those  programs,  and  I  urge  mv  colleagues  lo 
reiect  this  authorization 

Mr.  PANGFL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  'ake  this  op- 
portunity to  comment  upon  the  counterdrug 
provisions  in  H  R.  5006.  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  year  1993.  The  ability 
of  DOD  to  make  a  positive  contribution  to  the 
war  on  drugs  is  undisputed,  however,  no  mat 
ter  how  successfully  the  Department  carries 
out  its  mission,  the  drug  war  v^ill  not  be  won 
cheaply  or  quickly.  Law  enforcement  is  a  criti- 
cal component  of  the  war  on  drugs  and  the 
use  of  military  assets  to  support  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  has  been  invaluable  in  making 
drug  trafficking  more  costly  and  dangerous. 
Nevertheless,  our  military  no  matter  how  dedi- 
cated cannot  win  the  war  on  drugs  by  itself 
We  must  rely  on  a  comprehensive  strategy 
encompassing  law  enforcement,  use  ol  the 
military,  foreign  policy  initiatives,  drug  edu- 
cation, treatment,  and  research  to  bring  the 
drug  problem  under  control  Casual  drug  use 
has  apparently  declined,  but  hard  core  drug 
use  and  addiction  are  increasing.  The  people 
who  are  still  using  drugs  are  using  more  of 
them,  and  crack  has  miected  an  added  ele- 
ment of  violence  into  Amencan  society  with 
tragic  consequences  for  many 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R,  5006,  provides 
51,263,000.000  for  DOD  drug  interdiction  and 
countet  drug  activities,  the  same  overall 
amount  requested  by  the  administration.  The 
bill,  however,  establishes  some  different  prior 
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ities  from  those  proposed  by  DOD.  The  De- 
partment requested  an  authorization  of  SlO 
million  for  support  to  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, however,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices recommends  an  additional  S30  million  for 
such  support.  Because  of  the  proven  impor- 
tance of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  to  counternarcotics 
operations,  ttie  Armed  Services  Committee 
recommends  an  increase  of  Si  million  to  the 
requested  authorization  of  Si  million 

H  R.  5006  directs  DOD  to  provide  funding 
for  the  Gull  States  counterdrug  initiative,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  amounts  currently  identified  tor 
the  National  Guard  counterdrug  support  activi- 
ties Because  many  drug  shipments  are  tar- 
geted lor  delivery  to  the  southeastern  United 
States,  I  support  this  initiative 

Section  1032  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  develop  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  surveillance  systems  requirements 
plan  to  identitv  and  prioritize  those  systems 
and  capabilities  needed  to  carry  out  the  De- 
partments counternarcotics  detection  and 
monitoring  mission  The  bill  authorizes  35  mil- 
lion to  be  appropriated  to  develop 
counternarcotics  systems  that  show  promise 
for  increased  capability  at  reduced  costs.  Mr. 
Chairman,  intelligence  plays  a  critical  role  in 
successful  drug  interdictions  When  a  drug 
shipment  IS  coming  in  law  enlorcement  agen- 
cies must  be  able  to  pool  their  information  ana 
move  quickly  or  the  shipment  will  be  gone  I, 
therefore,  support  any  reasonable  steps  which 
DOD  can  take  to  improve  its  intelligence  gath- 
ering capabilities.  The  bill  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  provide  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  an  assessment  of  these  sys- 
tems as  soon  as  possible.  This  provision  is 
necessary  if  the  Congress  is  to  §<fectively  ex- 
ercise Its  oversight  responsibilities. 

Mr  Chairman,  to  fund  congressional  prior- 
ities, including  a  new  consolidated  surveillance 
systems  account,  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  recommends  a  number  ot  program 
reductions  or  eliminations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  for  us  strong  support  of  our 
active  military  role  in  our  Nation's  antidrug  ef- 
forts, and  I  support  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations for  DODs  counterdrug  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  quite 
pleased  to  see  the  Defense  authonzation  bill 
before  us  contains  a  small  provision  designed 
to  improve  the  Army's  DCM  [Director  of  Civil- 
ian Marksmanship]  Program.  The  program, 
under  a  requirement  of  the  1990  Defense  au- 
thorization bill,  had  been  destined  for  reform, 
and  that  process  continues. 

I  believe  the  DCM  Program  will  prosper  if  it 
IS  given  a  chance  to  stand  on  its  own  two  feet. 
This  provision  simply  requires  that  the  Army 
charge  fair  market  value  for  ammunition,  ac- 
cess to  military  rifle  ranges,  and  an  end  to  free 
junkets  to  Camp  Perry.  OH.  for  the  annual  na- 
tional matches.  Think  of  it:  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's S5  million  boondoggle  had  put  pn- 
vate  gun  stores  and  private  rifle  ranges  at  a 
distinct  coi'npetitive  disadvantage  through  a 
Federal  Government  giveaway  of  roughly  40 
million  rounds  of  ammunition  annually. 

I  was  proud  to  work  with  private  gun  stores 
and  private  rifle  ranges  to  put  an  end  to  this 
free  bullet  welfare  program.  With  the  cole  war 
over,  and  the  natural  downscalmg  of  Pentagon 


programs,  giving  away  40*  million  rounds  of 
(ree  ammunition  and  giving  tree  access  to  mili- 
tary fille  ranges  just  made  no  sense  How 
could  Members  o1  Congress  explain  closing 
down  hundreds  of  our  military  bases  and  re 
duciion  of  tiundreds  of  ttiousands  of  military 
personnel,  while  at  the  same  lime  justifying  a 
S5  million  boondoggle''  One  of  the  best  obser- 
vations I've  just  read  of  the  DCM  program  was 
sent  to  my  office  by  a  Camp  Perry  neighbor 
It's  the  best  local  insight  on  the  DCtVI  Pro- 
gram. I'd  tike  to  include  this  letter  for  the 
Record: 

A   lucal   iiuws|Ki|)i'i-  uives  (ipiHUk-   miiiiljiMs 
of  NKA  luiuliiiw.  Dtip  .sii.ys  $1  million  lor    fC 
i)nt'  .says  $.5  million.  The  IX'M  i Diiccior  of  C'l 
viliaii  MiirkMiiiiii.slupi  iici  oidiim  to  thi.s  aiti 
tie  .spoiisor.s  ;).")0.(XX)  youth  t)ctwi>i'ii   12  uiiil  !!) 
ycais  ot'  aye.  11  omli  riieniljiT  paiil  $1.'')  n  yiMr. 
they  would  Meneiatf  S.'i.^.OO.OOC).  It  KXI.OOO  sni 
ior    ijuh    tiifiiilHTs    paid    $20    a    year    I  hiil  s 
$2.(X)0.00(). 

Seems  lo  me  there'.s  no  leiison  to  repeal 
U.K.  1739  Inol.v  11.11.  mO  was  t.h«>  1990  l)e- 
len.se  authorization  hill  I.  Any  private  eon- 
lern  could  make  SU  million  plus.  SometxHly 
needs  to  take  a  Kood  look  at  this.  There's  no 
need  for  Roveriiment  lundinn. 

I  never  heloimed  to  this  program  when  I 
eiileied  t  hi>  .seivico.  I  spent.  20  weeks  at  I'l. 
Campbell.  Keiitueky.  90'''i.  of  the  time  we 
trained  with  an  M  1  rifle.  Seems  like  the  .llf 
fiiult.y  i.s  Kivinu  up  the  free-ljee  proKiaiii.  mil 
the  cost.  .tl5  for  luiiior  memliers  and  $20  lor 
seiiiois  is  a  drop  in  the  liucket.  $5  million 
can  feed  a  lot  of  hunyry  people  or  a  lot  of  un- 
employment and  me(li(  are  payments, 

YMCA  memljership  costs  more  than  the 
atiove  fee.  Shooters  in  the  National  Matches 
pay  a  fee  which  pays  the  volunteers.  Hetjard 
less  of  what  is  .said  about  this  belnt;  a  youth 
promam.  90"'..  of  the  shooters  ait?  adults  and 
niililHiy.  Oon't  let.  them  net  this  l)ill  re- 
pealed. It.'s  very  able  to  be  self-support inir. 

The  NKA  doesn't  neetl  government  sup- 
port. They  can  afford  1  pane  ads  in  maga- 
zines and  entire  panes  (jf  iiewspapeis.  How 
many  Memliers  of  Congress  and  the  I'resi- 
dent's  Cabinet  and  perhaps  the  Piesiilent 
himself  are  memljers  of  the  NHA?  How  can 
we  expert  those  who  are  members  to  In"  ob- 
jective? This  election  they'll  finil  out.  the 
people  Intend  lo  In-  heard.  No  money  s|x>nt 
foolislUv! 

That  letter.  Mr  Chairman,  says  if  all.  I  un- 
derstand the  White  House  supports  this  re- 
form, and  so  does  OMB  Therefore,  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  well  crafted  reform 
of  the  DCM  Program. 

Mr.  IRELAND  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  grave 
concerns  about  the  Defense  business  oper 
ations  fund  |DBOF|— a  matter  handled  by  Mr. 
H(jTH)'s  Readiness  Subcommittee 

I  expressed  my  concerns  about  DBOF  in  a 
letter  to  Mr  Huiro  on  May  6,  1992— on  the 
eve  of  his  subcommitiee  markup.  I  had  heard 
that  there  would  be  a  proposal  to  scrap  the 
DBOF  Program  and  wanted  to  offer  my  sup 
port  for  that  idea. 

I  remain  concerned  that  DBOF  could  be- 
come a  slush  fund  to  replace  the  S30  billion 
merged  surplus  account  that  Congress  closed 
in  December  1990  When  the  remaining  M  ac 
counts  are  closed  in  September  1993,  DOD 
will  no  longer  have  a  readily  available  supply 
ol  excess  cash  to  cover  a  continuing  practice 
of  overobligating  appropriations  accounts— a 
surreptitious  way  ol  circumventing  the 
Antideficiency  Act  and  the  will  of  Congress. 
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As  currently  structured,  DBOF  would  break 
down  the  integrity  of  the  various  appropria 
lions  accounts.  Personnel.  O&M.  procurement. 
RDT&E,  and  military  construction  appropria- 
tions will  be  pumped  into  DBOF.  but  the  sepa 
ration  and  integnty  of  those  accounts  will  not 
be  maintained  once  mside  DBOF  All  these 
money  are  being  merged  in  one  big  pot  of 
money  as  they  were  in  the  M  accounts — clear 
ly  a  recipe  for  abuse. 

I  have  concluded  that  DBOF  is  not  consist- 
ent with  sound  financial  management,  con- 
gressional oversight,  and  the  law  governing 
the  use  of  appropriations— 31  U.SC  1301(a). 
I  fully  intended  to  introduce  an  amendment 
to  kill  DBOF  in  the  full  committee,  but  that 
turned  out  to  be  unnecessary— thanks  to  Mr. 
Huiio  and  his  fine  staff. 

Mr.  Huiro's  staff  had  already  crafted  lan- 
guage imposing  strict  controls  on  DBOF.  They 
also  turned  to  in  a  highly  responsive  manner, 
modifying  the  bill  language  to  address  my 
most  immediate  concerns  The  provision — 
subtitled  D  of  title  III,  section  331— covering 
DBOF  now  includes  a  requirement  that  DOD 
maintain  the  fiscal  year  and  account  identity  of 
appropriations  paid  into  DBOF.  I  had  hoped 
this  language  would  keep  DOD  from  diverting 
excess  DBOF  cash  balances  to  unauthorized 
purposes— beyond  the  purview  of  Congress. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  that's  what  I  thought 
until  yesterday — until  I  had  a  glimpse  ol  the 
S2.3  billion  fiscal  year  1992  omnibus  re- 
programmmg  action.  No.  FY92-1  PA.  DBOF  is 
to  be  the  major  source  of  financing.  A  total  of 
S838  million  is  to  be  drawn  from  excess  DBOF 
cash  balances— cash  generated  by  jacking  up 
prices  paid  by  the  military  services  to  finance 
all  sorts  of  questionable  schemes.  The  S838 
million  IS  a  plug  figure.  We  don't  know  where 
that  money  came  from,  and  we  don't  know 
where  the  money  is  going  Using  DBOF  to  fi 
nance  reprogrammmgs  is  not  consistent  with 
the  intent  of  DBOF,  and  it  is  not  consistent 
with  (congressional  oversight.  If  that's  its  real 
purpose.  DBOF  should  be  terminated 

The  proposed  reprogramming  just  does  not 
smell  right,  so  I  have  asked  the  GAO  to  begin 
looking  into  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  lo  praise  two 
members  of  Mr  Hutto's  Readiness  Sub- 
committee staff— Mr.  Will  Cofer  and  Mr.  Ste- 
phen Rossetti  I  want  to  compliment  them  lor 
the  way  they  conduct  themselves.  They  carry 
out  their  oversight  responsibilities  in  a  most 
professional,  objective,  and  honest  way.  I 
thank  them  for  their  help.  We  need  more  like 
them. 

I  also  want  to  thank  Mr.  Archie  Barrett  and 
Mr.  Warren  Nelson  for  working  with  me  to  find 
more  reasonable  and  acceptable  legislative 
remedies  lor  bringing  a  greater  degree  of 
independence  and  integrity  to  DOD  cost  esti- 
mating and  lor  bringing  DOD  into  compliance 
with  the  "M  "  account  legislation 

Mr  MOAKLEY  Mr  Chairman.  I  nse  today 
in  strong  support  of  the  en  bloc  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  |Mr   Aspin] 

Included  in  the  en  bloc  package  is  an 
amendment  that  will  aid  a  group  of  hard  work 
ing  and  dedicated  public  servants,  National 
Guard  technicians  I  have  worked  closely  with 
my  colleague  from  South  Carolina  (Mr    Der- 


rick) to  craft  a  provision  that  would  ease  the 
undue  hardship  and  financial  burden  placed 
on  these  technicians  and  their  families  as  a 
result  of  the  loss  ot  their  job  through  no  fault 
of  th'>:i  own. 

Thn  National  Guard  technicians  are  a  truly 
uniquf;  group  of  civil  servants.  As  a  condition 
of  their  civilian  employment,  these  technicians 
must  maintain  military  status  as  members  of 
the  part-time  National  Guard  If  they  are  invol- 
untarily separated  from  the  National  Guard  as 
a  result  of  a  military  drawdown  or  as  a  result 
ol  evaluation  by  the  Enlisted  Qualitative  Re 
tention  Board,  technicians  also  lose  their  civil- 
ian job  As  a  result,  many  ol  these  men  and 
women  are  left  without  incomes  and  without 
the  retirement  benefits  for  which  they  have 
been  working.  I  would  like  to  point  out  as  well, 
that  for  the  purposes  of  this  act.  it  should  be 
clear  that  involuntary  separation  should  in- 
clude failure  to  meet  certain  weight  or  physical 
standards  that  do  not  have  any  effect  on  the 
performance  of  the  civilian  job. 

In  current  law,  technicians  who  are  mvolun 
tarily  separated  are  allowed  to  transfer  into  the 
competitive  civil  service.  The  Moakley/Derrick 
amendment  would  take  this  process  a  step 
farther  and  would  allow  the  technician,  who 
has  been  involuntarily  separated,  to  apply  for 
such  a  transfer  and  guarantees  a  comparable 
job  will  be  made  available  within  6  months  of 
the  application.  The  Moakley/Derrick  amend 
ment  would  simply  take  care  ol  those  techni- 
cians who  have  at  least  20  years  ol  service 
but  are  not  yet  eligible  for  any  retirement  ben- 
efits. It  IS  a  seemingly  small  gesture  but  one 
which  will  ensure  that  technicians  and  their 
families  affected  will  not  be  coldly  turned  out 
after  dedicating  much  ol  their  life  to  the  serv 
ice  of  their  country. 

I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  my  friend 
Mr.  DfHRiCK  for  all  of  his  hard  work  on  this 
matter  and  for  his  guidance.  I  would  also  like 
to  recognize  the  willingness  ot  Mr  Aspin  and 
his  staff  and  Mr  Clay,  chairman  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civl  Service  Committee,  and  his 
staff  for  all  of  their  cooperation  in  bringing  this 
amendment  to  fruition.  Finally.  I  would  like  to 
express  my  thanks  to  the  technicians  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  across  the  country  who,  along 
with  the  National  Association  of  Government 
Employees  and  the  National  Federation  of 
Federal  Employees,  brought  this  unfair  situa- 
tion to  my  attention. 

Ms.  OAKAR  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  Defense  economic  adjustmenl/conver- 
sion/reinvestment  amendment  offered  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Representative  Aspin. 

I  feel  the  Armed  Services  amendment  rep- 
resents a  major  advance  for  defense  conver- 
sion in  this  country.  The  amendment  takes  the 
Nation's  defense  adjustmenl'conversion/rein 
vestment  effort  from  the  S200  million  level  of 
1990  to  a  Si  billion  level  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
and,  in  my  opinion.  Majority  Leader  GtP- 
HAHDT,  Chairman  Aspin,  and  Representative 
Frost  are  entitled  to  commendation  lor  this 
accomplishment. 

This  IS  the  year  ol  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  in  defense  conversion,  and  their 
involvement  and  leadership  roles  are  welcome 
supplements  to  the  overall  effort.  The  empha 
SIS  of  these  committees  begins,  understand- 
ably, with  defense  related  matters,  such  as 


maintenance  ot  the  defense  industrial  base, 
which  my  service  as  chair  on  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Subcommittee  for  4  years  led  me 
to  conclude  is  an  absolutely  essential  policy 
matter.  I  also  hope  the  Defense  Production 
Act  IS  finally  enacted  this  year  to  roundout  this 
effort. 

The  Aspin  amendment  also  contains 
variants  of  provisions  proposed  by  my  own 
economic  adjustment/conversion/reinvestment 
bill,  H.R.  5116.  such  as  loans  to  small  busi- 
ness, enhancement  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Small  Business  Innovation  Research 
Program,  certain  retraining  and  reeducation 
benefits  for  Defense  personnel,  support  lor  ad- 
vanced manufacturing  technology,  and  some 
consideration  of  export  potential.  I  appreciate 
the  consideration  of  my  proposals  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  his  staff,  as  well  as  the 
Armed  Sen/ices  Committee  and  the  task  force 
set  up  for  these  purposes. 

PROGRAM  IS  NONPARTISAN 

At  the  press  conference  on  June  3,  1992. 
announcing  this  amendment,  the  question 
arose  as  to  whether  this  was  a  partisan  effort 
I  would  like  to  set  the  record  straight  on  this 
question.  In  all  the  years  I  have  been  v.'crking 
on  this  program,  there  has  never  been  a  hint 
of  partisanship  by  any  one  involved 

Between  1988  and  1990.  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Stabilization,  under 
my  chairmanship,  held  a  halt-dozen  hearings 
on  this  subject.  Representatives  Mavrouics, 
GtJDi:NSON.  Wfciss,  and  others  testified  at 
those  hearings.  It  is  a  fact  that  no  Republican 
Members  joined  them.  When  we  introduced  a 
composite  bill  in  February  1990,  H.R.  3999.  it 
IS  also  a  fact  that  we  had  no  Republican  co 
sponsors  When  the  amendment  drawn  Irom 
H  R  3999  and  other  bills  came  to  the  lloor  m 
September  1990.  the  Republican  position  was 
that  the  problem  should,  indeed,  be  recog 
nized,  but  no  money  should  be  spent  on  it. 

But.  congressional  Republicans  were  far 
ahead  ot  the  Bush  administration.  The  official 
position  ot  the  administration  was  stated  jn  the 
President's  Economic  Report  for  1991.  as  fol- 
lows; 

Defense  ibudMet)  tuts  are  an  opportunity 
to  allow  market  Ibices  lo  redirect.  resour(  es 
towarti  other  productive  uses  (pane  151). 

Actions  Speak  louder  than  words.  For  the 
past  3  years,  during  which  Defense  adjust- 
ment/conversion/reinvestment has  become  an 
increasingly  urgent  matter,  the  operating  budg 
et  for  the  Pentagons  Office  of  Economic  Ad- 
justment—the only  office  solely  devoted  to  this 
activity— was  as  follows: 

OFFENSE  DEPARIMFNI  OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC 
AUJUSIfylENI  BUUGEI 

IDollars  tn  nidlicMisI 


Opnatine 
budget 


Ci3nl& 


total 


I  nct\  teai 
1990 
1991 
1997 


J?? 
?S 


13 


totals 


;? 


108 


180 


SoiHtF  D^pallmefil  ol  DelenM* 

My  understanding,  from  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  is  that  what  the  aommis- 
iration  has  actually  been  willing  to  budget  for 
this  activity  over  the  past  3  years  has  been 


S7.2  million.  The  additional  grant  money  was 
taken  from  another  account — operations  and 
maintenance— after  Congress  lifted  the  ceiling 
on  spending  in  this  account. 

DEVELOPMENTS  IN  1'W1 

After  Congress  has  authorized  and  appro 
priated  S200  million  for  these  purposes  in  No- 
vember 1990.  the  Defense  Department  re- 
fused to  disburse  the  lunds  to  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Commerce.  It  required  a 
public  heanng  by  Representative  MAVROutES 
in  the  Investigations  Subcommittee  of  House 
Aimed  Services  on  May  16.  1991.  before  the 
Defense  Department  would  agree  to  release 
the  money.  Even  then,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  refused  to  accept  the  funding  for 
community  assistance. 

Meanwhile,  m  March  1991.  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  adopted  a  resolution  fa- 
voring a  long  term  Defense  economic  adjust- 
ment/conversion/reinvestment  program  that 
would  be  funded  adequately  to  cope  with  the 
projected  5-year  builddown  of  America's  de- 
fense forces. 

Those  of  us  interested  in  economic  conver- 
sion sought  an  additional  SlOO  million  for  the 
program  m  1991,  but  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee did  not  go  along  Viiith  our  request. 

MAJOR  CONGRf^SSlONAL  PROPOSAL  IN  199? 

In  February  of  this  year.  Majority  Leader 
Gephardt  and  I  advocated  a  S3.1  billion  pro- 
gram to  the  same  House  Budget  Committee, 
which  responded  by  reporting  out  a  S2  956  bil- 
lion budget  for  Defense  economic  conver- 
sion—see House  Concuirent  Resolution  287, 
House  Report  101-450.  page  233-33. 

PHES'DENIIAL  PROPOSALS 

After  it  became  clear  that  the  House  would 
vote  this  week  on  at  least  a  Si  billion  package 
ol  Defense  adjustment/conversion/remvest- 
rnent  programs,  President  Bush  announced, 
on  May  28.  that: 

We  will  dedicate  more  than  SI  billion  addi- 
tional ilollars  through  1996  on  a  number  of 
additional  prownims  (of  Defense  economic 
conveisioni  includint:  new  Ol  bill  benefits 
and  an  expansion  of  job  training,  employ- 
ment, anil  educational  opportunities. 

Remarks  for  delivery  by  President  George 
Bush  before  the  veterans  coalition,  Phoenix. 
AZ. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  that  President 
Bush  has  recognized  the  benelits  of  intel- 
ligently managing  the  process  of  defense  eco- 
nomic transition  I  commend  the  President  for 
adopting  a  long-term.  5-year  approach  to  de- 
fense conversion.  This  is  progress.  We  wel- 
come the  President's  cooperation  in  this  effort. 

ANALYSIS  OF  PRESIOEMTIAL  PROPOSALS 

A  close  look  at  the  President's  statement  re- 
veals the  President  contended  m  Phoenix,  and 
in  a  factsheet  released  m  Washington  on  the 
same  day.  that:  "Our  plan  already  includes 
spending  more  than  S7.1  billion  to  address  de- 
fense transition  over  the  next  2  years."  Wait  a 
minute.  Mr  President,  we  have  just  identified 
$7  million  in  the  administration's  budgets  over 
the  past  3  years  lor  defense  economic  conver- 
sion purposes.  The  claim  that  this  has  sud- 
denly become  57  billion  is  just  not  believable 

COMPARSION  OF   CONGRESS'ONAL  AND  PRESIDENT lA' 
PROPOSALS 

We  should  observe  that  the  Aspin  amend- 
ment IS  for  SI  billion  for  fiscal  year  1993,  while 
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the  President's  proposal  is  lor  SI  billion  over 
a  5-year  period 

We  should  also  note  that  the  1990  legisla- 
tion—Public Law  101-510— raises  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Economic  Adjustment  to 
a  statutory  level,  so  the  various  efforts  in  be- 
half ol  defense  economic  adjustment/conver- 
sion/reinvestment  can  be  adequately  coordi- 
nated. I  found  no  relerence  m  the  President's 
material  to  this  coordinating  mechanism.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  the  President  con- 
vene a  meeting  of  his  committee,  m  order  to 
send  a  signal  to  his  Departments  of  Defense, 
Labor,  and  Commerce  that  the  funds  author- 
ized and  appropriated  by  Congress  for  these 
purposes  be  promptly  and  efficiently  ex- 
pended 

So.  although  the  parties  may  differ  on  the 
desirability  of  defense  economic  adjustment/ 
conversion/reinvestment  policy  and  individual 
programs.  I  do  not  believe  any  partisanship 
has  been  involved.  My  party,  I  am  proud  to 
say.  recognized  a  need  and  has.  for  the  past 
several  years,  attempted  to  do  something 
about  It.  We  welcome  the  ideas,  the  construc- 
tive criticisms,  the  proposals,  the  support,  and 
the  expertise  of  all  concerned,  including  the 
President  and  his  administration.  The  Amer- 
ican people  deserve  no  less. 

SUMMARY 

This  1992  amendment  represents  a  signifi- 
cant advance  in  the  level  ol  effort  to  provide 
temporary  and  transitional  help  to  workers, 
communities,  and  businesses  that  are  im- 
pacted by  the  contemplated  20-perceni  reduc- 
tion in  the  Defense  budget  that  will  take  place 
between  now  and  1997. 

I  hope  we  will  go  on  to  supplement  the  pro- 
grams enacted  m  both  the  1990  and  1992  leg- 
islation I  hope  the  amounts  involved  in  this  ef- 
fort will  rise  to  the  level  where  we  can  get  opti 
mum  cost  effectiveness  m  recycling  our  prime 
defense  skill  and  assets.  I  hope  civilian-on- 
ented  initiatives  launched  in  the  1990  legisla- 
tion will  be  more  fully  developed. 

However.  I  believe  the  1992  Aspin  amend- 
ment is  a  constructive  forward  step  and  is 
worthy  ol  the  support  of  this  House. 

Mr.  MARLENEE  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  inclusion  of  my 
amendment  into  the  en  bloc  package  that 
would  permit  States,  if  they  so  choose,  to  use 
military  insignia  on  novelty  motor  vehicle  li- 
cense plates 

Let  me  give  my  colleagues  some  back 
ground  on  my  amendment  Earlier  this  year,  I 
was  informed  ol  a  unique  tundraising  proposal 
for  the  Montana  State  Veterans'  Cemetery  to 
help  offset  the  declining  funds  received  from 
the  State  and  Federal  fevel  During  the  1990 
session  of  the  Montana  State  Legislature,  the 
State  approved  selling  a  special  series  ot 
motor  vehicle  novelty  license  plates  to  veter- 
ans. The  extra  proceeds  would  go  toward  up- 
keep of  the  State  veterans'  cemetery 

The  license  plates  would  have  the  insignia 
of  the  specitic  branch  ol  the  Armed  Forces  in 
which  the  veteran  served  Veterans  had  to 
show  proof  that  they  served  in  the  specific 
branch  ot  the  Armed  Forces  to  be  eligible  for 
the  special  license  plates 

However,  this  project  almost  taiiec  Jus'  De- 
lore  issuing  these  license  plates,  the  Montana 
Motor  Vehicle  Division,  ana  the  Montana  Vet- 
erans' Alfairs  Division  discoverea  thai  i!  woulo 
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be  illegal  to  place  military  insignia  on  motor 
vehicle  license  plates  Irom  the  Pentagon  Alter 
going  through  a  long  and  dillicult  process  of 
securing  permission  (or  the  use  of  the  military 
insignia  (rem  each  branch  ot  the  service,  Mon 
tana  was  finally  able  to  proceed  with  the 
project 

While  this  has  resulted  in  a  positive  out 
come  for  Montana,  I  can't  but  help  think  that 
other  Stales  would  like  to  do  similar  projects 
That's  why  I  introduced  H.R  4112  last  Janu 
ary,  which  is  in  essence  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  today,  to  help  bring  some  order  to  this 
process.  It  makes  no  sense  for  each  State  to 
reinvent  the  approval  process  for  the  use  of 
military  insignia  on  motor  vehicle  license 
plates 

My  amendment  would  permit  States  to 
place  military  insignias  on  motor  vehicle  li 
cense  plates,  but  would  give  the  secretaries  of 
the  respective  service  branches  the  right  to 
prescribe  any  regulations  they  deem  fit  regard- 
ing the  display  of  such  insignias. 

The  intent  of  my  amendment  is  not  to  cir- 
cumvent any  authority  given  to  the  secretary 
to  approve  or  deny  uses  of  their  military  insig- 
nias. It  only  reguires  them  to  establish  a  clear 
list  of  procedures  and  criteria  for  the  issuance 
of  such  permission. 

U  a  State  does  not  follow  these  criteria, 
which  the  respective  military  service  branches 
determine  themselves,  then  the  State  will  not 
be  able  to  proceed  with  the  issuance  of  these 
special  motor  vehicle  license  plates. 

Because  my  amendment  effectively  gives 
the  secretaries  of  the  respective  services  the 
final  word  on  approving  State  applications  for 
the  use  of  military  insignias  on  motor  vehicle 
license  plates,  I  would  anticipate  little  or  no 
opposition  to  my  amendment  from  the  admin- 
istration. 

Once  again,  Mr  Chairman,  thank  you  for 
your  kind  indulgence,  and  I  submit  my  amend- 
ment I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  the 
amendment 

AMKNIiMKNTlli  II. fl.  .TlXXi.  .\.S  RKl'iiU  ri;i) 

Okkkkkd  iiv  Mu.  Maki.knki:  ni-  Moniana 
Al  the  eiul  ol  suljtitle  X)  of  t-ltlo  V  (piine  106, 

after  liiu-  22i,   i'w..ii    i  h,.  u nm.-    :,,'w  sec 
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8KC.  53.V  DSK  Ol    .\l(\ll  IJ  i  wlU  l.s   I.N.^Il.NIA  t)N 
STAIK  I.KKNSK  l'I.ATKS. 
(ill     In    CliNKKAl  .     ChiipliM     .W    Of    litlP     10, 

I'liiteil  States  (Jode,  Is  amended  b.v  uddinK  at 

t  he  (Mill  t  li.'  I'l '!!. 'Wi  M:'  iirw  ..■!';■. 11 

"^   lO.")".    l\.      .,1      II  IIU   il    I..I.   ,    -     lll-li;IH    I    ..ti    -.1,111- 

licenso  pl.iu-> 

"(ai  The  Secretary  i  oniterned  shall  approve 
an  applirailon  Uy  a  State  to  use  or  Imitate 
the  seal  or  other  iiislunta  of  the  <lepartineni. 
(under  the  jurisdiction  of  suih  Sei  retaryi  or 
of  armed  forces  (under  the  jurl.sdict.ion  of 
such  Secretary)  on  motor  vehicle  license 
plates  l.ssued  l>y  the  State  to  an  individual 
who  is  a  inemlier  or  former  niemhei'  of  the 
armed  forces. 

"(Ij)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  pre 
si:rllje  any  regulations  neces.sjiry  re»;ardlim 
the  display  of  the  seal  or  other  inslitnia  of 
the  department  (under  the  jurisdiction  ol 
such  Secretary)  or  of  armed  lories  (under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  such  Secretary)  on  the  license 
plates  described  in  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  III  this  section,  the  lerin  "Sijite"  in- 
cludes the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Comttion- 
wealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 
Guam,  the  Virtjin  Islands,  tind  American 
Samoa.". 


(.(  ).\(,KI»1(.).\AL   KK.oKl)      Hol   >l 

(b)  Ci.i-Kii'Ai.  AMi-:Ni).MK.Nr.  The  tjible  of 
sections  at  thi-  liei^innln^r  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  l)V  aildiUK  at  the  end  the  tollowinn 
new  Item 

■lO.")?.  I'se  of  armed  forces  insl«nia  on  stale 
111  I'tise  plates." 

Mrs.  BOXER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Investigations  Subcommit 
tee,  Mr  MAvnouif  S,  for  accepting  my  amend- 
ment to  stop  the  Pentagon's  insidious  practice 
of  punishing  whistleblowers  and  others  in  the 
military  by  subjecting  them  to  unwarranted  and 
humiliating  psychiatnc  evaluations. 

It  would  require  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  write  effective  regulations  to  establish  pro 
cedures  for  the  appropriate  use  of  mental 
health  evaluations.  Most  importantly,  my 
amendment  would  make  it  illegal  to  use  these 
evaluations  to  harass  or  punish  military  whis- 
tleblowers and  would  subject  violators  to 
court-martial  proceedings. 

This  IS  the  second  time  the  Committee  has 
addressed  this  issue  in  legislation.  Two  years 
ago.  as  pan  of  the  fiscal  year  1991  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  the  Department  of  Defense 
was  required  to  convene  a  committee  of  mili- 
tary and  civilian  psychiatrists,  psychologists, 
and  lawyers  to  propose  regulations  prohibiting 
the  use  of  mental  health  evaluations  to  harass 
whistleblowers  They  were  also  to  establish 
procedures  governing  the  appropriate  use  of 
evaluations,  particularly  when  members  were 
involuntarily  hospitalized. 

Unfortunately,  the  Department  of  Defense 
did  not  take  the  congressional  direction  sen- 
ously.  Their  proposed  regulations  did  not  fully 
comply  with  congressional  intent.  The  regula- 
tions, which  were  6  months  late,  did  not  estab- 
lish criteria  for  appropriate  evaluations,  nor  set 
forth  a  procedure  for  reviewing  involuntary 
hospitalizations.  My  concern  about  these  fail 
ores  was  shared  by  Chairman  MAvnouifS,  as 
well  as  the  American  Psychiatric  Association 
and  the  Government  Accountability  Project,  a 
public  interest  group  which  represents  whistle- 
blowers. 

Mr.  MAVFtouiFS  and  I  communicated  our 
concern  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Health  Affairs,  Dr  Enrique  Mendez,  but  Dr. 
Mendez  not  only  declined  to  strengthen  the 
purposed  regulations,  but  essentially  denied 
there  was  a  problem 

Coincidentally,  about  the  same  time  we  re- 
ceived the  letter  from  Dr  Mendez,  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  published  a  lengthy  article 
about  the  continuing  use  of  these  evaluations 
by  commanders  to  punish  service  members 
The  paper  documented  a  number  of  cases 
and  my  office  received  scores  of  phone  calls 
and  letters  from  current  and  former  military 
members  after  the  article  was  printed  charging 
that  they  had  also  been  victims  of  ttiis  insid 
lous  tactic. 

A  civilian  member  of  the  congressionally 
mandated  committee  who  wrote  the  flawed 
regulations  also  told  my  staff  that  it  was  his 
impression  that  DOD  does  not  consider  this  a 
problem  Therefore,  insufficient  time  and  staff 
were  devoted  to  the  task.  This  individual  said 
he  did  not  even  have  the  opportunity  to  review 
the  proposed  regulations  before  they  were 
submitted  to  Congress. 

For  all  these  reasons.  Congress  must  revisit 
this  issue  and  send  DOD  back  to  the  drawing 
board  with  specific  direction,  to  get  them  to  do 
the  job  they  should  have  done  in  the  first 
place.  We  must  stop  this  abuse. 
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Again.  I  thank  the  chairman  (or  supporting 
me  on  this,  and  I  thank  Congressman  Jim 
McDfHMOiT,  who  supported  my  amendment  2 
years  ago  and  does  so  again  today.  I  also 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  represent- 
atives of  the  American  Psychiatric  Association 
and  to  the  Government  Accountability  project 
(or  their  support  o(  my  amendment  and  their 
invaluable  advice  and  insight 

Mr    PETERSON  o(  Florida    Mr   Chairman,  I 
rise  tonight  in  support  o(  this  en  bloc  amend 
ment   (or    it   addresses    numerous    important 
measures  affecting  our  defense  institution. 

Contained  in  this  en  bloc  amendment  is  a 
policy  amendment  regarding  the  eligibility  for 
the  Purple  Heart  Award  This  amendment  is 
based  on  my  bill,  H  R  4502.  which  has  strong 
bipartisan  support. 

I  introduced  the  bill  this  past  March:  how 
ever,  this  issue  came  to  my  attention  last  year 
when  I  discovered  that  the  Executive  order 
governing  the  award  of  the  Purple  Heart  did 
not  specifically  address  friendly  (ire  as  a  con- 
dition for  awarding  the  medal.  I  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent Bush  at  that  time  requesting  him  to 
amend  the  Executive  order  to  include  those 
servicemen  and  women  who  have  been 
wounded  or  killed  by  friendly  fire  while  in  di- 
rect action  with  the  enemy.  I  never  received  a 
response  Irom  the  President 

A  recent  Pentagon  accounting  revealed  that 
at  least  35  out  ol  148  American  men  and 
women  killed  and  72  out  of  467  American  men 
and  women  wounded  in  the  Persian  GuK  war 
stemmed  (rom  28  separate  incidents  of  friend 
ly  fire  According  to  a  study  by  Army  Lt.  Col. 
Charles  R.  Shrader,  there  were  90  friendly  tire 
incidents  during  the  Vietnam  war  and  173  in 
World  War  II 

Although  I  understand  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  believes  that  the  "criteria  are  sulli 
ciently  broad  to  allow  senior  lield  commanders 
to  apply  their  best  judgment  in  the  timely  and 
appropriate"  award  of  the  Purple  Heart,  I  do 
not.  A  perfect  example  is  a  friend  of  mine — 
someone  many  of  you  might  know — Max 
Cleland  He  was  responsible  for  veterans  af- 
fairs under  President  Carter  and  is  now  the 
secretary  of  state  for  the  State  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Cleland  was  severely  wounded  by  friendly  (ire 
in  Vietnam.  He  did  not  receive  the  Purple 
Heart  and  should  have 

Mr.  Chairman,  (riendly  (ire  is  an  un(onunate 
(act  o(  battlelield  life  From  my  personal  per- 
spective, battlefields  are  becoming  more  and 
more  reliant  on  high-technology  weaponry  re 
suiting  in  more  complicated  identification  of 
friend  or  foe.  In  short,  we  will  see  more  not 
fewer  incidents  of  friendly  fire  in  future  battle- 
field encounters.  I  am  confident  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  will  ultimately  do  its  pan 
in  making  a  commitment  to  prevent  such  trag- 
edies. However,  it  is  a  lact  that  these  incidents 
have  occurred  and  are  likely  to  occur  again. 

My  amendment  does  not  cover  training  ex 
ercises    It  does  not  cover  two  Jeeps  colliding 
on  base    It  does  not  reopen  cases  to  deter 
mine  whether  or  not  someone  was  killed  by 
friendly  fire.  What  it  does  do  is  recognize  and 
honor  those  American  men  and  women  killed 
or  wounded  by  weapon  fire  while  directly  en- 
gaged in  armed  conflict  regardless  ol  the  on 
gin  of  the  fire.  It  is  also  important  to  note,  Mr. 
Chairman,    that    with    the    exception    of    the 
Bronze  Star  and  the  Purple  Heart,  all  of  the 


major  military  awards  are  created  by  statute, 
not  Executive  order.  My  amendment  will  codify 
the  Purple  Heart,  the  oldest  and  at  the  time  of 
Its  origin  by  Gen  George  Washington  in  1782, 
the  highest  military  award  ot  the  land 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  to  you  and  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body  that  those  wounded  or 
killed  by  Inendly  fire  are  not  any  less  valiant, 
their  acts  any  less  courageous,  or  their  service 
to  their  country  any  less  honorable  than  those 
wounded  or  killed  by  enemy  lire.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  (or  this  amendment.  It  is 
the  right  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  DORGAN  o(  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Chair 
man,  I  rise  in  support  o(  the  Aspin  en  bloc 
amendment  to  the  Detense  authorization  bill, 
H.R.  5006.  I  want  to  note,  m  particular,  two 
modified  amendments  which  I  offered  and 
which  have  been  included  in  the  chairman's 
amendment. 

LIMIT  ICBM  nEDEPlOVMENT  AND  SUPPORT  WARHEAD 
GUIS 

The  first  amendment  supports  the  Presi- 
dent's call  to  eliminate  the  Peacekeeper/MX 
missile  and  de-MIRV  all  other  ICBM's,  while 
limiting  ICBM  redeployments  until  the  Penta- 
gon submits  a  comprehensive  plan  on  strate- 
gic forces.  The  amendment,  as  modified,  rep- 
resents consensus  language  which  I  have 
worked  out  with  both  the  majority  and  minority 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  amendment  represents  sound  arms 
control  and  defense  policy.  It  puts  Congress 
four  square  behind  President  Bush  and  his  re- 
markable plan  to  terminate  the  MX  missile  and 
to  remove  all  other  MIRV  warheads  from  Min- 
uteman  III  ICBM  missiles.  It  also  requires  that 
the  Detense  Department  provide  Congress 
with  information  it  needs  to  carry  out  its  con- 
stitutional obligation  to  raise  and  support  mili- 
tary forces. 

The  amendment  will  ensure  that  we  do  not 
prematurely  remove  major  assets  Irom  dual- 
mission  strategic  bases  such  as  Minot  and 
Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Bases  in  North  Dakota. 
It  specifically  limits  redeployment  of  oper- 
ational ICBM  missiles  from  one  Air  Force  base 
to  another  unless  and  until  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  reports  to  Congress  on  a  series  of 
detailed  questions.  They  are  raised  to  make 
sure  that  we  do  not  start  reshuffling  our  bomb- 
er and  missile  forces  until  we  know  what  is 
our  Nation's  strategic  plan. 

For  example.  Pentagon's  report  must  de- 
scribe the  size  and  makeup  of  our  planned 
strategic  triad.  It  must  outline  the  force  struc 
lure  options  that  were  considered,  including 
the  disposition  of  bombers  and  missiles  at 
each  base  in  question.  The  report  would  also 
detail  the  costs  of  transferring  bomber  and 
missile  assets,  the  advantages  or  cost  savings 
associated  with  dual  basing  of  missiles  and 
bombers,  and  a  discussion  of  other  factors 
such  as  survivability  which  underlay  each  o( 
the  options. 

The  amendment,  as  I  indicated,  does  urge 
that  we  remove  multiple  warheads  and  replace 
them  with  single  warheads.  It  supports  the  pol- 
icy of  having  a  less  provocative  force  in  place 
at  all  strategic  bases. 

At  the  same  time,  my  amendment  does  not 
prejudice  or  justily  decisions  about  any  base 
or  (uture  force  structure.  It  merely  requires  that 
the  Pentagon  lay  out  a  clear  strategic  plan  be- 
fore spending  tax  dollars  on  reorganization  ol 
our  ICBM  and  strategic  bomber  forces. 


ANTIFRAUD  ENFORCEMENT 

My  second  amendment  included  en  bloc 
simply  implements  a  recent  GAO  rec- 
ommendation to  require  Federal  agencies  to 
prepare  a  list  of  all  persons  convicted  of  de- 
fense contract  fraud.  This  would  help  to  imple- 
ment an  earlier  amendment  ol  mine — now 
law— which  bans  employment  of  such  per- 
sons. The  GAO  report  recommended  that  ei- 
ther the  Department  of  Defense  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  provide  the  list  to  fill  a  data 
gap  so  that  defense  contractors  can  readily 
abide  by  the  law. 

GAO  found  that  neither  the  Department  of 
Defense  nor  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
made  an  accurate  list  of  individuals  convicted 
of  defense-related  contract  fraud.  Its  study 
found  that  over  20  percent  of  individuals  con- 
victed ot  such  crimes  were  not  named  on  the 
present  Government  list  of  contractors  ex- 
cluded from  defense  work. 

The  in(ormation  gap  complicates  and  makes 
diKicult  the  ability  o(  contractors  to  comply  with 
the  law.  I(  they  dont  know  who  the  felons  are. 
they  can't  be  expected  to  keep  such  persons 
off  company  payrolls 

Whether  big  or  small  we  must  ensure  that 
we  stop  the  hemorrhage  of  taxpayer  dollars 
that  nov^  occurs  via  defense  fraud.  Antifraud 
efforts  must  receive  high  priority  attention  by 
the  Congress.  This  amendment  moves  us 
down  that  road. 

The  amendment  originally  directed  the  De- 
fense Department  to  prepare  a  monthly  list  of 
convicted  felons.  I  have  agreed  to  make  two 
modifications. 

The  modified  version  allows  either  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  the  Department  o( 
Justice  to  discharge  the  responsibility.  That 
would  give  the  executive  branch  maximum 
(lexibility.  My  goal  is  not  to  burden  Federal 
agencies  but  to  aid  enforcement  and  to  make 
compliance  (or  contractors  as  easy  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  have  further  agreed  to  a  committee  rec- 
ommendation to  change  the  publication  of  the 
list  from  a  monthly  to  a  semiannual  basis,  so 
as  to  reduce  the  paperwork  involved.  The 
amendment  had  merely  tracked  the  GAO  rec- 
ommendation, but  I  believe  that  the  modifica- 
tion IS  workable. 

I  want  to  thank  Chairman  Aspih,  and  rank- 
ing member  DiCKirJSON,  and  their  staffs  for 
agreeing  to  include  these  important  amend- 
ments en  bloc 

Mr  INHOFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  big 
misconception  regarding  abortion  and  the 
issue  of  women  and  their  right  to  protect  their 
bodies.  It  IS  not  that  right  that  I  object  to.  but 
the  right  that  is  given  them  to  kill  an  unborn 
(etus — an  unborn  child. 

I  want  to  share  with  you  a  story  that  my  col- 
league. Chris  Smith  told  some  time  ago  on 
this  very  door.  Ana  Rosa  Rodriguez  is  an 
abortion  survivor.  At  birth  she  was  a  healthy  3 
pound  baby  girl  except  (or  her  injury— she  was 
missing  an  arm. 

Ana  survived  a  botched  abortion.  Her  moth- 
er attempted  to  get  an  abortion  in  her  32d 
week  of  pregnancy  when  she  was  perfectly 
healthy— 8  weeks  past  what  New  '/ork  State 
law  legally  allows.  In  the  unsuccessful  abortion 
attempt  the  baby's  right  arm  was  ripped  off, 
however  they  tailed  to  kill  Ana  Rosa.  She 
lived 
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Pro-life  supporters  agreed  that  nightmare 
situations  like  the  Rodriguez  case  are  prob- 
ably not  common,  but  abortion-related  deaths 
and  serious  injuries  occur  more  frequently 
than  most  people  are  aware. 

It  IS  amazing  that  we  can  pay  so  much  at- 
tention to  issues  such  as  human  rights  abroad 
and  can  allow  the  violent  destruction  o(  over 
26  million  children  here  at  home.  We  are  (ortu- 
nate  that  Ana  was  not  one  of  those  children — 
she  survived 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  en  bloc  amendments  we 
are  considering  today  include  my  amendment 
asking  the  Department  of  Defense  to  research 
and  submit  a  report  to  Congress  on  the  grow- 
ing proliferation  of  military  satellites  in  the 
Third  World.  As  the  Persian  Gull  war  clearly  il- 
lustrated, high-technology  weaponry  gave  U.S. 
troops  a  distinct  advantage  over  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's forces  However,  if  Iraq  had  had  the 
satellite  surveillance  systems  they  were  trying 
to  develop  just  prior  to  the  Persian  Gull  war, 
the  outcome  could  have  been  different,  and 
more  US  lives  could  have  been  lost.  With  ac- 
curate satellite  data.  Saddam  could  have 
tracked  American  forces  and  pinpointed  his  at- 
tacks more  accurately. 

On  the  other  hand  satellite  information  en- 
abled the  United  States  to  closely  monitor 
Iraqi  troop  movements,  detect  Iraqi  Scud  mis- 
siles, forecast  the  weather,  and  provide  navi- 
gation information  to  pilots. 

We  should  be  concerned  not  only  about 
Iraq's  attempts  to  develop  advanced  satellite 
technologies,  but  also  about  other  Thiro  World 
countnes  that  are  attempting  to  develop  this 
technology  as  well.  India.  Brazil.  Indonesia, 
Pakistan,  South  Korea,  North  Korea,  and  Tai- 
wan are  just  a  few  of  the  nations  that  are  de- 
veloping satellite  systems  that  could  have  mili- 
tary capabilities.  Other  countnes  are  gaining 
satellite  information  that  is  being  sold  on  the 
open  market  by  the  French,  the  Chinese,  and 
the  Russians. 

I  believe  that  we  need  to  look  at  this  situa- 
tion and  develop  a  comprehensive  approach 
to  combating  the  spread  of  satellite  informa- 
tion with  military  capabilities.  My  amendment 
would  require  that  the  Department  ot  Defense 
evaluate  the  proliferation  of  satellites  that  can 
be  used  for  military  purposes,  as  well  as  the 
current  and  planned  efforts  by  the  United 
States  to  counter  this  proliferation  with  a  com- 
prehensive antisatellite  program 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  member  o(  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  including  my  amendment  in 
their  group  of  en  bloc  amendments.  I  believe 
that  Members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
agree  that  it  is  important  to  investigate  the 
possible  threat  that  Third  World  satellite  pro- 
liferation may  hold  for  the  United  States 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
Desert  Storm  operation  demonstrated,  our 
Army  and  ground  forces  performed  magnifi- 
cently in  pursuing  combat  operations.  A  prin- 
cipal reason  (or  their  success  was  certainly 
the  equipment,  and  thus  the  companies  and 
technologies  on  which  their  weapons  systems 
relied 

The  Army's  primary  weapons  systems  are 
based  on  armored  vehicles  and  the  tech- 
nology which  provides  both  a  platform  and 
safety.   Without   question   the   M-1    tank,   the 


Bradley  lighting  vehicle,  and  other  current  ar- 
mored vehicles  built  over  the  last  two  dec- 
ades, and  lielded  in  Desert  Storm,  dem 
onstrated  the  wisdom  ol  providing  and  main- 
taining such  high-technology  products  The  ar- 
mored systems  modernization  program  is  the 
sole  Army  technology  ellort.  funded  by  this 
Defense  bill,  to  develop  the  lighting  systems 
that  will  be  required  lor  the  (uture  Well  alter 
the  current  systems,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
down  the  road,  may  have  been  passed  by 
technologically,  we  will  need  to  assure  contin 
ued  conventional  force,  armored,  superiority. 

We  would  all  hope  that  Desert  Storm  will 
not  find  Itself  repeated  in  another  place,  an- 
other time.  The  world,  however,  is  an  unstable 
place,  as  we  see  in  the  wake  ol  the  end  of  the 
cold  war  and  the  struggle  for  democracy  and 
freedom  in  nation  after  nation  No  one  can 
predict  what  our  soldiers  may  face,  and  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  assure  that  we  pursue 
the  technology  and  development  necessary  to 
provide  the  advanced  systems  they  may  need 
We  can  do  no  more,  so  they  are  assured  of 
being  able  to  do  no  less. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  an  amendment 
may  be  offered  to  this  Defense  bill  which 
would  add  back  S35  million  for  the  Army's  ar- 
mored systems  modernization  program. 
Should  this  valuable  effort  be  included  in  the 
add-back  amendments.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  program  as  in  the  best  interest 
of  continued  excellence  and  superiority  in  our 
armored  weapons  systems 

Mr  ABERCROMBIE  Mi  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  Irom  Florida.  Congress- 
man PEttnSON. 

Mr.  Chairman,  historically  the  Purple  Heart 
has  been  awarded  to  honor  those  soldiers 
who  have  made  enormous  sacrifices  on  the 
battlefield 
That  sacrifice  is  no  less  than  life  or  limb. 
It  IS  the  oldest  military  honor  which  our 
country  can  bestow  on  our  fighting  men  and 
women 

In  the  opinion  ol  many  this  award  is  more 
prestigious  than  the  Medal  of  Honor  itself,  for 
a  soldier  must  be  wounded  or  killed  in  battle 
In  order  to  be  awarded  the  Purple  Heart. 

I  was  dismayed  to  learn  that  service  men 
and  women  wounded  by  friendly  fire  are  not 
eligible  lor  this  honor 

Unfortunately,  friendly  fire  casualties  have 
become  a  harsh  reality  of  the  modern  battle- 
field. 

These  men  and  women  are  just  as  brave 
and  |ust  as  courageous  as  those  killed  or 
wounded  as  a  result  ol  enemy  fire. 

Who  among  us  will  be  the  first  to  stand  up 
and  tell  the  72  soldiers  injured  by  friendly  lire 
in  the  gulf  war  that  they  are  undeserving  of 
the  Purple  Hearf 

And  who  will  be  the  lirst  to  tell  the  families 
ol  the  35  soldiers  killed  by  Iriendly  lire  that 
their  spouse,  son,  daughter,  father,  or  mother 
was  not  brave  enough  to  win  the  Purple 
Heart? 

There  is  no  reason  to  ignore  what  is  duly 
deserved  by  men  and  women  who  have  sur 
vived  or  experienced  such  tragedy  and  sac 
rifice 

Mr     .ASIMN.    Mr.    Chiiirnian.    I    niovi- 
that  the  Committ.fp  do  now  riso. 
The  motion  was  atrrood  to. 
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Aoi'oi'ilin^fl.v  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Sp»\ikef  pio  ti-nipoi'c  [Mr  Muhtiia) 
having  assunir-d  the  i-hair.  Mr.  Cox  of 
Illinois.  Chairman  pro  tempore  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the 
Stat(>  of  the  Union,  repoited  tliat  that 
Committee,  liavintr  had  under  eonnider- 
ation  the  hill  (H.R.  fjOOti)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  .year  1993  for 
fjiililar.v  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  to  prescril)e  militaiy  per- 
sonnel levels  for  fiscal  .year  1993.  and 
for  othei-  purposes,  had  come  to  no  res- 
olution thereon. 


on  the  Dellums  amendment.  Had  I  been  here, 
I  would  have  voted  against  the  Dellums 
amendment.  No   167 
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Mr  PORTER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  missed  three 
recorded  votes  as  a  result  of  my  duties  as  an 
official  House  delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Environment  and  Develop- 
ment. Had  I  been  present  in  the  House  Cham- 
ber. I  would  have  cast  the  lollowing  votes: 
Rollcall  No.  165.  the  Hopkins-Dickinson 
amendment  to  give  the  Department  of  De- 
fense discretion  in  implementing  the  provisions 
of  the  Aspin  amendment,  "aye";  Rollcall  No. 
166.  the  Aspin  amendment  mandating  SI  bil- 
lion in  defense  conversion  spending,  "no"; 
and.  Rollcall  No  167.  the  Dellums  amendment 
to  cut  10  percent  from  the  bill.  "no". 


I'KHSONAl,  KXPl,ANA'riON 
Mr  CLINGER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoid- 
ably absent  for  the  portion  of  the  Defense  bill 
considered  today  Had  I  been  present.  I  would 
have  voted  in  the  lollowing  manner  on  the  fis- 
cal 1993  Department  of  Defense  authorization 
bill  I  would  have  voted  "no"  on  rollcall  vote 
No.  164.  "aye"  on  rollcall  vote  No  165.  "no" 
on  rollcall  vote  No  166.  and  "no"  on  rollcall 
vote  No.  167. 


I'KKSONAI-  KXIM.ANATION 

Mrs  MORELLA  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
my  attendance  at  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  the  Environment  and  Development. 
I  missed  rollcall  votes  165  to  167  Had  I  been 
present  during  consideration  ol  amendments 
to  the  Defense  bill,  H  R  5006,  and  final  pas 
sage  of  that  bill,  I  would  have  voted  as  lol 
lows; 

"Yes"  on  rollcall  No  165.  the  Hopkins 
amendment  to  the  Frost  amendment. 

"Yes"  on  rollcall  No  166.  the  Frost  amend- 
ment in  support  of  much  needed  economic 
conversion  funding. 

"Yes"  on  rollcall  167.  the  Dellums  amend 
ment  cutting  the  bill's  authorization  by  10  per- 
cent. 


I'KHSONAl.  KXI'LANATION 
Mrs  PATTERSON  Mr  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  I  was  not  present  for  the  following  rollcall 
vote  during  consideration  ol  H  R  5006,  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1993  I  was  attending  my  son's  high 
school  graduation  services.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "nay"  on  rollcall 
Nos    167 
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I  .\Ii  HA.MILTON  asked  and  was  k'iven 
permission  tf)  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute  ) 

Mr.  HAMlI/rON.  Mr.  .Speaker.  I  in 
tend  to  offer  momentarily  a  privile^red 
resolution.  I  am  informtid  that  there 
has  been  an  awreetnent  made  b.y  the 
leadership  that  in  the  event  a  rollcall 
is  demanded  on  the  rrsoliition.  we  will 
roll  that  until  tomorrow  morning:. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  v^eiitleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  yield  to  the  t,'en- 
tlemaii  from  Alahama. 

Mr  DICKINSON,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  oer- 
tainly  have  no  ol)jei:tion  to  that,  but 
when  the  gentleman  says  it  would  be 
rolled  over  until  in  the  mornintr.  does 
he  know  whethei'  or  not  t  hat  would  he 
the  first  item  of  business,  or  if  it  would 
come  somewhere  later'.'  I  ask  that  to 
determine  whether  or  not  our  defense 
hill  will  be  the  first  thint;  up.  or  if  the 
k'entleman's  vote  will  be  first. 

Mr.  HAMII/rON.  I  re»,'ret  to  advise 
the  (gentleman  I  do  not  have  that  infor- 
mation. I  will  try  to  «i't  it  foi-  the  t^en- 
tleman  promptly. 

The  Sl'KAKKK  pm  tempore.  That 
will  be  up  to  the  Speaker  to  decide  to- 
morrow. 

Ml-.  DICKINSON.  I  believe  we  are 
cominn  in  at  9  o'clock. 


I'llHSONAl,  KXI'I. A  NATION 
Mr.   FIELDS.   Mr.   Speaker,  due  to  official 
business  in  my  district.  I  was  unable  to  vote 


I'HU'ILKC.KS  (;l  1111,  Hut  Si;  1)1 
Ki:CTlNG  THK  KUKNISMING  OK 
CKRTAIN  DOCUMKNTS  IN  CON 
NKCTION  WITH  A  DKI'(.)SlTION  OK 
KORMKR  SKCRKTARY  OK  DK- 
KKNSK  CASPAR  W  WKINHKRGKR 
ON  JUNK  17.   1987 

Mr  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
In  a  (luestion  of  the  privile>fes  of  the 
House,  and  1  offer  a  privilet'ed  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  177)  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate considerat  Ion. 

The  SPKAKKR  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rks  177 

Wheu?a.s.  the  lloii.se  ol  Representntives  in 
the  100th  (^onuipss.  1st  Session,  adopteil 
House  Resolution  12  on  Jnnuai  y  7.  1987  t'stali- 
lishiiiM  the  .Select  Coriiniittee  to  Invesli«ale 
Covert  Anns  Tiaii.saclions  with  Iran,  and  au- 
thoriziliK  that  cornmiltee.  ilurini.:  Us  con- 
Miiuaiiie.  to  respoiKJ  to  judicial  or  other 
pioi  e.ss  consisteiil  with  Rule  L; 

VVheieas.  the  House  ol  Repre.sentatlves  in 
the  100th  Conme.ss.  1st  Session,  adopted 
House  Resolution  330  on  Dei  emijer  10,  1987 
providing  for  the  ternilnatioii  of  that  .Select 
Committee  on  March  1.  1988  and  loi  the 
iransiiilttal  of  Its  records  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  loi  storage  in  the  National  An  hives; 

Whereas,  the  Oflice  of  Independent  Counsel 
as  part  of  its  >ontlnuinu  ciimiiial  liivestiKa- 


lion  of  Iran  Con ti-a  matteis  has  in  a  letter  to 
the  C.eneral  Counsel  to  the  Clt^rk  dated  June 
1.  1992  requested  certain  testimonial  and  do(  ■ 
uineniaiv  information  in  connection  with 
the  June  17.  1987  deposition  of  former  Sec 
letaiy  of  Defense  Casper  W,  WeinbeiKei 
(taken  In  a  closed  proceedinK  of  that  Sele<t 
Committee  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
12i: 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  House,  no 
evidence  under  the  control  of  the  House  can. 
either  ijy  the  mandate  of  process  of  the  onti- 
naiv  louils  of  justice  or  puisuant  to  re- 
(iuests  by  appropriate  Kedei-al  or  State  au- 
thorities, be  taken  from  such  <oiurol  e.xcept 
Ijy  the  permission  of  the  House:  Now.  there- 
fore. Ije  it 

Krsulvrd.  That  the  testimonial  and  docu- 
meiuary  evidence  in  connection  with  the 
June  17.  1987  deposition  of  former  Secretary 
of  Defense  Casper  Weinberner  as  outlined  in 
the  reque.st  of  June  1.  1992  by  the  Independ 
ent  Counsel,  be  lurnished  at  the  direction  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  Hou.se  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  the  privileges  and  precedents  of  the 
House, 

Mr.  HAMILTON  idurint,-^  the  readinu), 
.Ml,  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  privileijed  resolution  be  con- 
sidered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 

RKCORI), 

The  SPKAKKR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  i^cn- 
tleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPKAKKR  pro  tempore.  The  res- 
olution states  a  (|Uestion  of  privilet,'e. 
The  M:entleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr 
H.AMli/roN]  is  reconni'/.ed  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr,  Speaker.  1  yield 
my.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing 
a  privilet,'ed  resolution.  This  resolution 
relates  to  certain  documents  created  in 
1987  by  the  House  Select  Committee  To 
Invest ikMte  Covert  Arms  Transactions 
'A'lth  Iran, 

By  adoptinu^  this  resolution,  the 
Mouse  would  authorize  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  to  pi-ovide  certain  testimonial 
and  documentary  intormation  to  the 
Office  of  the  Iran-Contra  Independent 
Counsel.  JudKc  Lawrence  Walsh,  This 
resolution  would  also  authorize  several 
former  employees  of  the  select  com- 
mittee to  provide,  by  means  of  intei- 
views.  information  which  .Jud«^e  Walsh 
believes  to  be  necessary  to  the  proper 
conduct  of  his  inquii-y. 

The  limited  information  sought  by 
the  Independent  Counsel  relates  to  a 
deposition  jjiven  to  the  select  commit- 
tee by  former  Defense  Secretary  Casper 
Weinbertier  on  June  17.  1987.  The  Inde- 
pendent Counsel  has  indicated  that  his 
recjuest  relates  to  the  possibility  and  1 
emphasize  that,  at  this  time,  it  is  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  inquiry  that  Sec- 
retary Weinberger  made  material  false 
statements  of  intentionally  withheld 
relevant  material  from  the  select  coiti- 
mittee.  If  this  were  the  case,  it  would, 
of  couise.  be  a  matter  of  extreme  con- 
cern to  the  House,  which  must  be  able 
to  have  full  confidence  in  the  informa- 
tion provided  by  executive  branch  offi- 
cials. 

As  Members  will  recall,  the  100th 
Conuress  created  the  select  committee 


to  conduct  an  invest it^at ion  into  the 
Iran-Contra  affair.  I  served  as  the 
chairman  of  the  select  committee. 

The  select  committee  completed  its 
work  and  reported  its  findin«-  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  House  in  Novem- 
ber 1987.  Upon  completion  of  its  work, 
the  House,  by  adoption  of  House  Reso- 
lution :J30  of  the  100th  Congress,  made 
specific  provision  foi-  the  retirement 
and  retrieval  of  the  records  of  the  se- 
lect committee. 

The  select  committee  and  the  House 
were  aware  that  certain  information 
obtained  during  the  conK^ressional  in- 
vestigation minht  be  material  and  rel- 
evant to  the  parallel  criminal  inves- 
tigation beint?  conducted  by  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel.  JudK:e  Walsh  had  been 
appointed  Independent  Counsel  by  the 
court  of  appeals  upon  the  application 
of  then-Attorney  General  Kdwin  Meese. 

When  the  .select  committee  con- 
cluded its  work,  it  decided  to  provide  a 
variety  of  materials  to  Judt^e  Walsh, 
Since  that  time,  the  Independent  Coun- 
sel has  made  several  requests  for  infor- 
mation. The  relevant  comrnlttees  of 
the  House  Intelliprcnce.  Korei^n  Af- 
fairs, or  Artned  Services  have  re- 
sponded affirmatively  to  these  re- 
quests. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  an  unusual 
request.  The  information  now  souM^ht 
l)y  .Judtre  Walsh  has  been  retired  by  the 
House  and  is  under  the  lef,^al  control  of 
the  House  and  its  Clerk.  The  requested 
information  is  not  under  the  control  of 
any  active  committee.  The  Par- 
liamentarian has  advised-  and  the 
Speaker  and  the  Bipartisan  Lethal  Advi- 
sory Group  have  unanimously  deter- 
mined that  the  proper  procedure  for 
us  to  follow  is  for  the  House  to  adopt  a 
resolution  authorizinK:  the  provision  of 
this  information  to  the  Independent 
Counsel, 

What  information  is  the  Independent 
Counsel  requesting? 

The  Independent  Counsel  seeks  to 
interview  four  former  staff  members  of 
the  .select  committee,  as  well  as  the 
House  stenoi^rapher  who  transcribed 
Secretary  Weinber^'er's  deposition.  In 
addition,  the  Independent  Counsel 
seeks  copies  of  an.y  documents  which 
evidence  certain  technical  matters  re- 
latint,'  to  the  deposition,  the  transcript 
of  which  was  made  public  by  the  select 
<ommittee, 

Kor  example,  the  Independent  Coun- 
sel desires  to  learn  whether  the  deposi- 
tion transcript  was  formally  filed  with 
the  select  committee,  whether  any  er- 
rata sheet  was  filed,  who  administered 
the  oath  to  Secretary  Weinberger,  and 
whether  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  the  se- 
lect committee  and  its  otxanic  resolu- 
tion were  provided  to  Secretary  Wein- 
herRcr  or  his  representatives,  JudM:e 
Walsh  and  his  staff  have  indicated  that 
this  information  mit,'ht  have  certain 
technical  evidentiary  value.  The  infor- 
mation requested  is  described  in  fur- 
ther  detail    in    the    Independent   Coun- 
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sel's  letter  and  attached  memorandum 
of  June  1.  1992.  which  have  been  made  a 
part  of  the  record. 

The  Independent  Counsel's  letter  of 
May  21.  1992.  indicates  that  they  be- 
lieve, and  I  quote; 

The  requested  information  is  necessary  to 
assist  us  in  determinintj  whether  Secretary 
Weinljerger  made  material  false  statements 
to  the  House  Select  Committee  to  Inves- 
tigate Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran, 
and  whethei-  relevant  material,  requested  by 
the  committee.  wa.s  intentionally  withheld. 

Ml  ."-Speaker,  it  is  not  the  proper  role 
ot  the  House  to  determine  whether  or 
not  criminal  chart^es  are  justified  or 
should  be  brouj,'ht.  Our  s.vstem  places 
that  responsibility  with  the  prosecu- 
tor, in  this  case  the  Independent  Coun- 
sel. 

A  decision  to  respond  favorably  to 
.Ju(l«e  Walsh's  request  would  not.  in 
any  way.  signify  that  the  House  or  its 
Members  have  taken  a  position  on  the 
question  of  Secretary  Weinberger's 
truthfulness  or  responsiveness  during 
his  testimony  to  the  select  committee. 
Adoption  of  this  resolution  simply 
means  that  the  House  will  honor  the 
narrowly  drawn  request  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel,  who  has  stated  that 
the  information  he  seeks  is  necessary 
to  the  proper  conduct  of  his  investiga- 
tion. 

Adoption  of  this  resolution  also 
would  not  signify  an  endorsement  of 
the  prosecutorial  decisions  made  by 
the  Independent  Counsel.  Members 
may  have  differing  views  on  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  Independent  Counsel  stat- 
ute or  its  operation  in  regard  to  this 
investigation.  Those  questions  are  for 
other  times  or  other  places. 

Our  focus  today  is  on  how  to  respond 
to  the  narrow  request  of  Judge  Walsh, 
He  has  st,ated  that  he  believes  that  the 
interest  of  justice  can  best  be  served  by 
making  this  information  available.  The 
bipartisan  leadership  of  the  House  and 
of  the  select  committee  have,  in  con- 
sultation with  counsel  to  the  House, 
reviewed  this  request.  They  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  authoriz- 
ing the  provision  of  this  information  is 
consistent  with  the  precedents  and 
privileges  of  the  House, 

I  would  like  to  note  one  further  step 
which  the  bipartisan  leadership  has 
taken.  House  counsel  has  been  in- 
structed to  provide  to  Secretary  Wein- 
berger an  appropriate  description  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  documentary 
materials  that  are  provided  pursuant 
to  this  resolution. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  believe  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  respond  favorably  to  the 
Independent  Counsel  s  recfuest  for  in- 
formation, I  ask  the  House  to  adopt 
this  privileged  resolution. 
D  2240 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  <tsk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  put  in  the  Record  the  letter 
from  the  Office  of  Independent  Counsel 
dated  June  1,  1992.  and  addressed  to  Mr, 
Steven  R.  Ross,  the  general  counsel  to 


the   Cli'ik.    U.S.    House   ot    Repii-.scnt^i- 
tives. 

The  SIMOAKIOU  pro  Icmpon-  (Mr. 
MUUTIIA).  I.s  there  ()l)jcct  ion  to  the  le- 
(|Ui'st.  of  the  neiillfmiin  IVorn  liuliaiui? 

Ml-.  WAI.KKU.  lie.serviiiu  the  iji.;lit,  to 
olijeet.  Mr.  Speiik<,'i'.  I  do  so  \o  find  out; 
the  letter  t,hat.  I  havi'  lielore  me  that 
was  (liie<:le<l  to  tht-  House  counsel.  Mv. 
Ross,  also  had  an  addendum  t.o  it.  Is 
that  addendum  also  Kointr  to  he  put  in 
the  KkcoHI)  at  this  point.?  It  is  lahele<l 
•■Meinoiandum  to  Sieve  Ross  (Vom 
Ciai^^  tiillen." 

Ml.  HAMII/rON.  Mr.  Sjieaker.  if  the 
uentletiian  will  yield,  yes.  I  thank  the 
uentleinaii  for  |)oiiitini,'  that,  out.  It  is 
entitled  'Memoraiidum."  and  it  should 
also  1)0  included  in  tin-  Rkcohd.  and  I 
ask  that  that,  he  included  in  m.v  unani- 
mous-consent re(|iiest. 

Mr.  WAI-KKR.  Kurther  reserving  Ih.' 
rinhl  to  ohject.  Mr.  Speaki-r.  1  would 
ask  a  (|ueslion.  'The  memorandum  does 
list,  virtually  all  ot  the  mateiials  heinii 
askiMJ  for  hy  the  sp<'cial  counsel  so  that, 
in  the  RKC'imi)  will  appear,  lor  the  pur- 
poses of  Setrretary  WtMiilierner's  infor- 
mation, all  of  the  materials  that  have 
het^n  requested  from  the  House:  is  that 
coneet? 

Mr.   HAMILTON.  That  is  my   un<ler- 
standini,'.  II  does  list  all  of  those  mate 
rials. 

Mr.  WAI.KKR.  Further  reseiviUK  the 
rinht  to  oliicct,  just  to  clarify  one 
other  point,  the  «entli'man  indicaleil  in 
the  i-esolution  that  this  material  will 
be  transmitted  to  the;  special  eounsid 
l)y  the  Clerk.  That  is  what  the  resolu- 
tion. I  think,  reads.  Is  there  an.ybody 
that  will  have  an  ohli^'ation  to  trans- 
mit, this  to  Secretary  Weinheiijer? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Not  under  the  terms 
of  the  resolution.  IJut  1  think  then?  has 
been  an  agreement  to  which  I  referred 
in  m.v  comments,  an  airreement  by  the 
bipaiti.san  leadership  of  the  House  to 
instruct  the  House  lounsel  to  provide 
to  Sceretary  WtMnberuer  an  appro- 
priate desci-iption  of  the  nature  and  the 
extent  of  the  documentar.v  evidence 
that  is  beinw  supplied  pursuant  to  this 
r(\solution. 

Mr.  VVALKIiR.  Further  reserving  the 
I'itrht  to  ol)ject..  Mr.  Speakei'.  my  umler- 
standintr  is  the  Clerk  will  tiansmit  the 
materials  specified  in  thi^  resolution  or 
spocifii'd  by  the  special  counsel  to  the 
special  counsel,  but  it  will  be  the  job  of 
the  House  counsel  to  transmit  this  in- 
formation to  Secretary  VVeinboiKer:  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  The  M:entleman  is 
(correct. 

Mr.  VVALKHH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  tliank 
the  t^entleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  rewnva- 
tion  of  objection. 

The  SI'KAKFR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objec^tion  to  the  re(|uest  of  the  liren- 
tleman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  HURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. tes(!rvin«  the  riuht  to  object,  I  just 
have  three  quick  questions.   How   lontr 
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has  the  Iran-Contia  investigation  been 
(4oinn  on  li.v  Jutlk'e  Walsh;  how  much 
has  it  cost  thus  far:  how  nuuh  more  is 
it  tioiti>f  to  cost:  an<l  how  much  more 
are  we  if»)ink'  to  have  to  endure  belVtre 
this  thin«  comes  to  a  conclusion? 

Mr.  HA.MILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  he 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  am  not  able  to 
lespond  to  thi-  ueiuleman  with  resjiect 
to  those  fa<'ls.  I  do  not  have  them.  I  do 
not  know  the  cost .  I  have  not  been  sup- 
plied that  information. 

The  IndejK'ndent  Coimsel  was  ap- 
pointed by  Attorney  General  Meese.  I 
thought  I  had  the  date.  but.  I  do  not 
have  the  date  in  front  of  me.  It  was 
l!»H7. 

Mr.  HUR'l'ON  of  Indiana.  Fuilhci  le- 
.servint,'  the  riyht  to  objeit  Mr.  Sjieak- 
er.  I  was  informed,  and  I  think  these 
Imures  aie  fairly  aciurate.  the  inves- 
ti>,'ation  has  been  ^roinn  on  now  for  .5 
ycais  at  a  cost  of  clo.se  to  SIO  million  of 
.American  la.xpayer  dollars.  It  just 
seems  to  be  never  ending;,  and  it  is  like 
a  search-and-destroy  rTiission.  and  you 
are  «:oint;  after  everyltody.  And  I  just 
wonder  when  is  this  woint.'  to  end?  The 
American  p<>ople.  I  think,  are  tired  of 
this,  and  I  think  that  man.v  Members 
of  Congress  would  like  to  see  it  <u)me 
to  a  lonelusion. 

Mr.  S|M'aker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion ot  objection. 

The  SIMOAKKR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  re(|Uest  of  the  u'ell- 
t  leman  from  Indiana'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
mateiials  to  which  I  referred  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

oiKicK  oi-  lMii;i'KNiii:.\i'  Cnt'ssKi,. 

Wiislniiiitiin.  DC.  Innr  I.  I'J'IJ. 
Ill"   .Jiuip    17.    1987.    Ueposition   ol   Crtspar   W. 
WciiiIh'iuit. 

STKVIl.N  R.  HOSS.  Rs<l.. 

Crnirtil  Counsel  In  llii  Clfrk.  I'.S.  Uoiisf  ol 
Itiprrxrnlalirt's,  I'ln-  I'lipilnl,  WtishiiiQliiii. 
DC. 

Di;ai(  Mu.  Ro.ss  I'loiiso  lliul  oncloscd  a 
riiunioioiiiliirn  iMillllod  Priorities  of  OK."  for 
Wi'inl)iM«er  Rf(uu>.sts. 

This  monioniiulum  list.s  our  pre.^fnt  ip- 
(jiifsts  Ibi-  ilociimi-nls  aiiil  iiilcrviow.s  reuaid- 
iiin  our  invest. it^iil ion  ol  forinor  Stx'ivtary  ot 
I)(Monse  Ca.spar  W.  Weinberger. 

We  have  prioritized  our  requpsts  Into  three 
1  atetcories' 

ill  lUiitiMlal  neie.ssiirv  to  c.sinlillsh  es.son- 
i.nil  eleiiient.s  of  ••»  po.^sible  crime; 

(2i  material  hel|)lul  to  extabliKhliii;  e.ssen- 
tial  elements;  and 

(3i  material  relevant  to  investigative 
l.-ads. 

This  priority  listing  is  es.seniially  a  rear 
iMiineinenl  of  our  eiirlier  requests  liste<l  In 
mv  May  21,  1992  lettei-  to  you:  however,  we 
have  substantially  narrowed  the  scope  of  our 
prior  re(|uest  liste<l  in  paraKiiiph  H  of  my 
May  21st  letter. 

I  hop*^  this  will  be  useful  in  e.xpedltint;  our 
request. 

In  addition  to  Identifying  the  reportei-  who 
pippnreil   the   tianscrlpt  of  Secrelary   Wein 
lieixer's  .June  17.  1987  deposition,  we  request 
an  opportunity  to  interview  the  reporter  a.s  • 
well. 

I  thank  you  in  advance  for  voui-  attention 
to  our  requests. 


1  lemain. 

Very  li  uly  youis. 

Cn,\ic.  A.  (Jll.l.KN. 
DiinilU  ImUpiniliiii  Ciiiiiisil. 

Mkmoham)!  \i 

To:  Stove  Rosts. 
From  Cralu  <Jlllen. 
Date   .)une  1.  1992. 

\<r     I'rioiltles    ol    OIC    lor    Weilibert-er    He 
(luests. 

Material  necessary  to  estalilish  essential 
elements: 

ill    Plea.se    determine    wliethei-    the    tian 
.si  lipt    of  Secretary  VVeiid)eiuei's  deiKisillon 
le.siimony  was  filed  with  the  Clerk  and.  if  .so. 
plense  produce  copies  of  each  document  re- 
porting; such  filing. 

i2>  Plea.se  determine  whethei-  the  Sele*  I 
fommlltee's  iurisdictton.  iiiaiidiite  and  or 
areas  of  material  inti'iest  weie  contracted  or 
altered  in  any  way  (Uiiliin  the  life  of  that 
Conmilttee. 

i'.i)  Please  delerndne  wlielliei'  Secrelar.y 
WeinbeiKer  and  or  any  repre.sentatlve  actiiit! 
In  his  behalf  (liu  luilUm  but  not  limited  to 
DeiNirtment  ot  Defense  (DoD)  (Jeneral  Coun- 
-sel  H.  Lawieme  (Jarrett,  III)  revlewe<l  the 
transcript  of  Secretary  Weinberticrs  deposi- 
llon  testimony  before  it  was  filed  and.  If  so. 
please  proilucp  copies  of  each  docuiiieill.  such 
as  any  i-rriiiii  sheet,  that  Indicates  su«:h  re- 
view. 

ill  Please  Identify  the  reporterisi  who  pre 
piued  the  tralisiilpt  of  Secretin y  Weill 
berner's  June  17.  1987.  deposition. 

i')i  Plea.se  iletermine  whether  an  oath  was 
administered  it  he  reionl  reters  to  Seiret^nry 
Weilil>eri,'er  havilik'  been  ■pieviously  sworn'" I 
and.  If  so.  what  oath  and  by  whom. 

Material  helpful  to  establish  elements: 

111  Please  determine  whether  Secrelar.y 
WeinbeiMer  and  or  aii.v  representative  actint; 
in  his  behall  evi-r  signed  the  transcript  of  his 
ilep<isition  testimony  and.  if  so.  plea.se 
luoduce  copies  of  each  document  contalnini; 
such  sin  nature. 

(2)  Pleii.se  deleiniine  whether  Secretai.v 
Weinljomer  and  or  any  lepiesentatlve  acting 
ill  his  behalf  received  a  notiie  of  deiwsltlon 
and.  If  so.  please  produce  copies  ol  each  writ- 
ten notice  of  deposition  and  each  document 
ri>|X)itinu  t hat  .such  notice  was  niven. 

i.Vi  Plense  determine  whether  Secietary 
Weinljeruer  and  or  aii.v  repre.sontaf  ive  acting 
In  his  behalf  was  ulven  a  copy  of  House  Reso- 
lution 12  (creiitlnu  the  Select  Commit  tee  i 
and  or  any  rules  of  the  Selec-t  Committee, 
and.  if  .so.  plca.se  produce  copies  of  each  doc- 
ument reixirtlim  the  transmi.ssion  of  such 
materiiil. 

(1)  Please  deterndne  whether  Sccrotar.y 
Wejnberuer  and  or  an.v  represent4iHve  actinu 
in  his  behalf  was  advised  that  his  deposition 
testimony  would  Im>  deemed  to  have  been 
Kiveii  in  the  District  of  (Columbia  and.  if  so. 
plea.se  produ*  e  copies  ol  each  document  re- 
porting such  advii  e. 

(5i  Plea.se  determine  whether  Secretary 
Weinberger  and  or  any  represent.ative  acting 
In  his  behalf  was  advised  that  his  deposition 
testimony  was  constructively  l)einf;  ulven  to 
the  Hou.se  Select  Committee  and.  if  so. 
please  proiluie  copies  of  each  <locument  re- 
portlni?  such  ailvice. 

(fi)  Please  determine  whether  any  guide- 
lines or  rules  applied  to  the  takuiM  of  deposi- 
tions by  representatives  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee and.  if  so.  plea.se  produce  copies  of 
each  document  reporting  nuidelines  or  rules. 

Material  relevant  to  investigative  leads: 

( 1 1  Plea.se  provide  access  to  House  Select 
Committee  files  and  documents  that  relate 
to  any  Committee  request  (either  written  or 


verbal)  to  the  Department  of  Defen.se,  and  re- 
si)on.ses  thereto.  leMardiiiM:  production  of  any 
notes,  diaries,  memoranda,  calendars,  or 
maiKinialla  that  was  produced  by  or  in  the 
pos.session  of  Caspar  W.  Weinberger.  This  re- 
quest in<  ludes  an.y  attorney  or  investigator 
notes  or  memoranda  concerning  communica- 
tions with  Caspar  W,  WeinbeiKer.  Larry  Gar- 
rett. Kd  Shapiro.  Colonel  .James  Lemon,  and 
Colonel  William  Matz  leKardinK  the  produc- 
tion of  any  of  the  above-listed  materials. 

i2)  Plea.se  assist  us  In  schedulinu  inter- 
views at  mutually  convenient  times  with  the 
lollowiia,'  individuals: 

a.  Robert  W,  Genzman  (now  United  States 
Attorney  in  Tampa.  Florida). 

b.  Kllen  P.  Rayner  (now  employed  b.v  the 
House  Government  Oix>rations  Committee). 

c.  Jo.seph  P.  Saba. 

d.  Rouer  L.  Kruezer. 
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Mv.  HA.MILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
.'^i  minutes  to  the  tfent leman  from  Flor- 
ida I  Mr.  McCoiJAiM]. 

.\Ir.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  trentleman  for  yitddint,'  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  support  the 
resolution,  but  somewhat  reluctantly, 
because,  quite  frankly,  the  whole  i.ssue 
of  this  Iran-Contra  investi^ration,  like 
the  Mrentleman  from  Indiana  just  point- 
ed out.  bothers  mo  a  ureat  deal.  I  recall 
the  abu.ses  that  appear  to  have  oc- 
curred in  the  Independent  Counsel  Act 
for  some  time  now.  that  Mr.  Walsh  has 
been  enj,Mk'ed  in  this  Iran-Contra  inves- 
tiiiation.  if  that  is  what  it  is  called. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  better  exam- 
ple anywhere  in  the  time  of  the  histor.y 
of  the  Independent  Counsel  Act  when 
we  have  had  a  better  example  of  wh.y 
this  act  should  not  be  here  and  why  it 
should  be  ended.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  Mr.  Walsh  has  been  doint,'  this 
for  over  fy  .years,  and  during  that  .'i-year 
perioti  of  timt;.  he  has  spent  about  SIO 
million,  to  kind  of  fespon<l  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  BUKTONj 
was  askin«  a  minute  a^o.  and  that  ef- 
fort was  suppo.seti  to  find  criminal 
wron«doinir  in  the  Iran-Contra  affair.  I 
do  not  .see  where  he  has  found  any- 
thing:, anybody  who  has  been  guilty 
where  the  guilt.v  charges  have  been 
sustained  on  appeal  for  an.ything.  and 
even  thosi;  things  he  has  found  some- 
body guilty  of  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  original  theory  of  the  case,  conspir- 
ai'V  of  some  sort  that  was  supposedl.v 
maybe  out  th<!re  to  wrongfully  cir- 
curnvent  the  Holand  amendment  and  to 
provide  assistant;e  to  the  Nicaragua!) 
Contras  due  to  arms  sales,  et  cetera, 
and  so  on.  with  Iran.  None  of  that  has 
ever  borne  an.y  fruit,  and  there  is  no  in- 
dication that  anything  like  that  is  ever 
going  to  bear  an.v  fruit,  because  the 
record  is  prett.y  clear  from  both  oui' 
hearings  wa.v  back  in  1987  on  which  the 
gent  leman  from  Indiana  and  1  servtMl  as 
well  as  the  time  that  Mr.  Walsh  has 
been  I'iddling  arounil  looking  for  people 
to  indict  and  convict,  that  the  Roland 
amendment  applied  to  intelligence 
agencies  and  was  a  prohibition  on  the 


U.S.  Ciovci'iinicnt  to  suppoi'Iing  thc-m 
during  a  certain  period  of  time  through 
the  intelligence^  agencies  of  our  ( oun- 
tr.v.  not  the  White  House,  not  Oliver 
North,  not  Poindexter.  et  cetera,  et 
cetera. 

What  we  have  been  left  with,  what 
Walsh  has  been  seeking  to  get  indict- 
ments on.  have  been  a  series  of  things 
related  to  something  hither  or  .yon.  a 
shredding  of  a  document  or.  in  the  case 
of.  I  guess.  Caspar  Weinberger,  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  he  committed 
perjury  in  the  process  of  this  whole  in- 
volvement with  the  Iran-Contia  com- 
mittee. 

I  understand  that  this  is  not  a  light 
matter,  and  I  certainly  think  if  he  per- 
jured himself  before  Congress,  that  is 
one  thing,  and  it  probably  .should  be  in- 
vestigated, and  I  am  all  for  giving  the 
records  over.  Hut  as  I  understand  this 
whole  pi'oc(>ss.  it  does  not  look  to  me 
like  there  is  a  shred  of  evidence  there 
that  is  likely  to  corne  forward  fiom 
any  of  this  that  would  indicate  there 
was  such  a  perjury.  Apparentl.y  he 
made  a  misstatement,  or  allegedl.y  did. 
of  a  fact  during  a  depo.sition  of  whether 
he  kept  notes  of  some  sort. 

But  Caspar  Weinberger,  as  Seci'etary 
of  Defense,  was  the  one  person  in  the 
administration  who  apparently  opposed 
whatever  the  act  ivities  were  there  weie 
so  criticized  duiing  that  period  of  time. 
I  think  it  highly  unlikely  there  wilt 
ever  be  an.y  proof  out  there  or  an.ything 
that  would  even  remotel.y  resemble  an 
act  that  would  show  criminal  conduct 
of  any  sort  to  intentionally  mislead 
Congress  or  perjure  himself  befoi'e  us. 
It  just  does  not  look  to  me  like  that  is 
on  the  record  from  what  is  available. 

Mr.  Speakei-.  if  this  matter  were  be- 
fore Congress.  I  do  not  think  we  would 
(^ven  be  here  debating  it  today.  Mr. 
Walsh  has  carried  on  his  activities,  he 
has  gone  wild  with  this  process,  and  I 
tell  you  what  is  really  wi-ong  here,  the 
Independent  Counsel  .Act.  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel  Act  is  too  open-ended. 
There  is  nobody  to  ovei-see  the  inde- 
pendent counsel. 

The  independent  prosecutor  who  is 
out  there,  once  he  is  established,  does 
not  have  an  end.  Thei-e  is  no  end  to 
this.  The  onl.v  wa.y  he  could  be  taken 
out  of  office  is  by  the  Attorney  Genei-al 
determining  that  he  has.  indeed,  bro- 
ken faith,  and  for  good  cause  remove 
him  from  office,  something  that  is  just 
not  going  to  happen. 

The  onl.v  other  way  that  his  job  ends 
is  when  some  court  concludes  that 
t.hei-e  is  nothing  more  to  investigate. 
That  is  not  going  to  happen  as  long  as 
you  keep  digging  up  this  straw  or  that 
straw  or  looking  undei-  this  hat  or  that 
hat. 

This  counsel  act  is  wrong  in  the 
sense  It  has  no  oversight  and  no  con- 
trol. You  go  back  to  the  histoi-y  of  it. 
.you  can  see  a  lot  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, when  it  was  established,  pointed 
the  fact  out   that  it  was  wrong,   and 
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that  we  had  the  power  in  the  Attorney 
General  to  have  an  independent  pros- 
ecutoi-.  There  was  one  foi-  the  Teapot 
Dome  scandals,  and  there  have  been 
numerous  independent  prosecutors  b.y 
the  executive  branch,  and  there  was  no 
real  histor.y  or  need  for  this,  but  now 
we  have  got  it.  It  has  been  operating. 
Walsh  has  spent  S40  million.  I  think  we 
piobabl.v  ought  to  ask  him  for  a  refund 
based  on  his  performance  out  there 
right  now. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  victims  of 
this  case  are  fast  becoming  the  targets 
and  the  subjects  of  this  investigation. 

The  Congress  is  not  the  victim.  The 
American  public  is  the  victim.  Instead, 
the  people  are  hounded  by  an  independ- 
ent counsel  desperate  to  bring  an  in- 
dictment before  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions i-uns  out.  which  it  will  on  several 
of  these  matters,  including  this  one.  in 
the  next  month  or  so. 

I  will  support  the  lesolution.  but  Mi-. 
Walsh  should  heai-  the  message  from 
this  body  that  we  are  tired  of  the 
floundering  around  that  he  has  been 
doing  and  the  wasting  of  taxpayers" 
money. 

Mr.  HAMILTON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
;}  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana I  Mr.  Livingston]. 

Mi  LI\  INGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  i  i.'  ucntleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

While  I  rise  to  support  the  resolu- 
tion. Ml-.  Speaker.  I  must  also  rise  to 
protest  this  newest  chapter  in  an  un- 
productive and  now  disgi-aceful  saga. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Special  Prosecutor 
Lawrence  Walsh  is  at  it  again,  unfazed 
by  the  fact  that  he  has  wasted  an  esti- 
mated S'lO  million  in  taxpayers'  money: 
unfazed  by  admonitions  fi-om  PYderal 
courts  that  he  was  conducting  political 
trials:  unfazed  by  having  his  convic- 
tions, that  he  did  obtain,  being  over- 
turned: unfazed  by  being  an  absolute 
laughingstock  in  the  legal  community 
and  not  abiding  by  simple  rules  that 
freshman  criminal  law  students  recog- 
nize to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  Well.  Mr. 
Walsh  is  now  unfazed  by  virtuall.v  ev- 
erything he  now  .seems  hell  bent  on 
indicting  former  Defense  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger  on  grounds  flimsier 
t  ban  gossamer  a  threat. 

Amazingly.  Mr.  Walsh  is  now  going 
after  a  man  who.  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, opposed  the  Iran-Contra  deal.  Not 
only  was  Ca.spar  Weinberger  not  in- 
volved in  Ii-an-Contra.  he  actually  at 
one  point  called  it  flatout  absurd. 

But  Mr.  Walsh,  desperate  for  an  ex- 
cuse to  continue  sucking  money  from 
the  American  taxpayer,  is  now  going 
after  a  man  whose  stalwart  policies 
helloed  the  United  States  win  the  cold 
war  against  communism. 

Mr.  Walsh  has  had  ."j  years  to  find 
some  wrongdoing  l)y  Mr.  Weinbergei- 
and  other  members  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  I  find  it  very  curious  that  he 
is  suddenly  claiming  that  he  has  found 
enough   evidence  now.  2  weeks  before 


the  stiit.iitc  of  limitations  sols  in  on 
C'aspiir  WtMnbfittci-.  that  ho  comes  Im-- 
f'oro  us  with  the  ncod  tor'  this  aiiiii- 
tional  information.  It  is  olcail.v  a  movo 
grounded  more  in  politics  than  in  law. 
but  that  is  not  an.vthin*,'  now  tor  Mi-. 
Walsh. 

Kvon  ono  of  his  formei-  assistants, 
ono  who  shared  Walsh's  liberal  convic- 
tions, wi'oto  a  hook  discr'editinu  the  in- 
vi'stii^ation  as  boinj,'  polit.icall.v  moti- 
vated, .leffrov  Toobin.  the  toinioi-  as- 
sistant, wrote  that  prosecutors  like 
Walsh  sometimes  criminalize,  and  I 
(luote,  "honest  disak'reomonts,  policy 
tussles  and  close  calls,  and  in  so  doin>r 
jeopardizes  the  whole  edifice  of  the 
law.  ■ 

Members  of  the  House.  Lawrence 
Walsh  has  boon  on  the  Federal  payroll 
lont,'er  than  2<j  U.S.  Piesidents.  In  that 
time  he  has  been  looking  in  vain  for 
blood,  tr.yinw  desperately  to  find  a  rea- 
son to  continue  suckinj;  the  taxpayer 
dry. 

He  is  a  leech,  and  ho  should  be  cut  off 
at  the  lifeline,  no  moic  subpoena 
power,  no  more  mone.y.  Lot  us  end  this 
farce. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  1  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted  to  correct  a 
statom(!nt  I  made  erroneously  a  mo- 
ment a^'o.  I  informed,  and  I  think  it 
was  in  answer  to  the  K-entleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bi'KTonj.  that  Mr.  Walsh 
had  l)een  appointed  in  1987.  That  is  not 
correct,.  He  was  appointed  in  December 
of  1!>86. 

Ml'.  Speaker.  I  yield  h  minutes  to  the 
K'ontleman  from  Michif,'an  |Mi'. 
HoNioKj.  the  distinjfuished  majority 
whip. 

Mr.  BONIOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  (gentleman,  my  colleague,  foi-  yield- 
int,'  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  at  t  his  rat  her  late 
hour  this  evoninir  to  r<>spon<l  to  some  of 
the  comments  that  have  boon  madi>. 

I  listened  with  interest  as  some  of 
my  coUoanuos  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle  have  charvfod  that  Mr. 
Walsh  has  trone  "wild":  "it  is  a  dis- 
graceful sawa."' 
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He  is  a  leech." 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  hear  some  of  my  Re- 
publican colloa>,'ues.  the  independent 
counsel  is  the  real  critiiinal  here. 

I  think  some  of  our  friends  have  for- 
trotten  what  leally  happened.  The  inde- 
pendent counsel  did  not  sell  weapons  to 
the  ayatollah.  It  was  Ronald  Reay^an. 

The  independent  counsel  did  not 
launder  proceeds  thi'ouuh  druti  runners 
and  arms  <lealois.  That,  was  the  Repub- 
lican White  House. 

The  independonl  counsel  did  not  ille- 
uall.v  divert  funds  to  thi'  C'onlras.  That 
was  the  Reauan  administration. 

And  most  importantl.y.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  independent  counsel  did  not  lie  to 
the  American  p«!ople  to  cover  up  those 
crimes.   That  was   lOlliot   Abrams.    the 
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Assistant  Secretary  of  Stale,  and  Claro 
GeorKo.  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
CIA.  and  Allan  Feirs.  the  head  of  the 
CIA  Contra  Task  Fori f.  and  on  an  on. 

Now.  so  far  the  independent  coun.sols 
woik  has  resulted  in  10  criminal  con- 
victions, includinj^  folon.v  convit^tions. 
for  i'H»rjur.y,  foi'  ol)struct.inK^  ConKi'oss. 
for  theft  of  Government  property,  for 
c<)nspira<:.v  to  defraud  the  United 
States,  and  the  list  troos  on  and  on. 
That  is  what  really  happened:  but  you 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  i-iso  and  you 
cheer  and  you  blame  the  indepoiulent 
counsel. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Lawicni  e  Walsh  is  not 
the  problem  hero.  Ho  did  not  cause  the 
Iran-Contra  scandal.  If  the  Rea«:an  ad- 
ministration had  not  committed  the 
(rimes,  and  if  they  had  not  lied  under 
oath  to  cover  up  these  ci-imos.  we 
would  not  need  an  indeix>ndent  counsel 
or  a  resolution  like  this  one. 

We  need  lo  put  the  lesponsibility 
whore  it  belongs  an<t  slop  shifting  the 
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And  wh.y  do  my  colleanuos  over  hero 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  keep  complain- 
ing aliout  this  investigation?  Do  you 
not  want  to  know  the  tiulh? 

You  kt>op  talking'  about  the  cost  of 
the  independent  counsel.  I  auree.  It  has 
boon  <!.\ponsive.  The  American  people 
should  not  have  to  pay  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  Kot  to  the  bottom  of  a  scandal. 
But  wh.v  is  the  investitiation  st>  expen- 
sive? Because  the  Roaj^an  administra- 
tion officials  continue  to  obstru<t  this 
piocess. 

Yes.  Mr.  Sp«'akor.  it  costs  money  and 
it  takes  time  lo  tret  to  the  truth  when 
the  key  fiu^uros  arc  dotei-minod  to  wit  h- 
hold  necessary  information.  But  m.v 
Republican  colleak'ues  are  for>ret'tin^ 
the  real  cost  of  the  Iran-Contra  .sian- 
dal. 

What  about  the  cost  of  Ronald  Rea- 
jfan's  misguided  war  in  Nicaratfua 
where  tens  of  thousands  of  people  died 
and  billions  of  United  States  tax  dol- 
lars were  wasted  in  the  pursuit  of  an 
idoolotjical  fantasy? 

What  about  the  cost  of  the  inti^urity 
of  the  Constitution?  What  about  the 
cost  to  the  Constitution  when  the  ad- 
ministration fhwrantly  lied  to  the 
American  people? 

Now  we  are  findinn  out  at)out  anot  her 
covorup  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  This 
time  it  is  the  Bush  administration's  se- 
cret coddlintj  of  Saddam  Hussein  ritrht 
up  until  the  time  he  invaiU-d  Kuwait. 
When  will  the  deception  end'  That  is 
the  real  cost  of  12  .years  of  Republican 
leadership,  m.v  friends,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  still  pa.vin^r  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Iran-Contra  scandal 
is  a  .sad  chapter  in  our  histor.v.  as  is 
this  discussion  t()nit,'ht.  because  of  the 
continued  rolu.sal  of  you  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  to  understand  that  l.vinK  to 
your  Government,  lyinj^  to  the  Amer- 
ican ptMjple.  causes  an  irrefutable  haim 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  only  way  to  koX  lo  the 


bottom  of  this  is  to  let  t  he  independent 
counsel  do  his  job. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  t,'entloman  from  Cali- 
fornia |Mr.  DOKNAN.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  Calllornia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend.  I  have  been  k'uilty  of  a 
lilllo  yolliim'  here.  too.  at  some  of  the 
rowrilinu  of  history. 

Today  is  the  501. h  annivorsar.v  of  the 
Battle  of  Midway.  At  H:;«)  in  the  after- 
noon today,  WashinKton  time,  was 
when  toriwdo  bomber  pilots  all  nave 
their  lives  throwinn:  the  .Japanese 
fiuhtors  down  on  the  do<k.  and  thi-n 
came  the  dauntless  dive  bombers,  fair- 
ly new  to  the  fleet,  and  all  the  s(|uad- 
ron  commanders.  McCloskey.  Losh;y. 
all  over  10  .years  of  ajfc  those  wore  ca- 
reer soldiers  who  turned  the  war  in  the 
Pacific  50  .years  a«o  this  afternoon. 

Wo  won?  sort  t>f  united  atjainst  an 
onomy  then. 

In  this  discussion  tonik,'ht.  with  all 
the  mistakes  that  were  made,  and  1 
told  Colonel  North  in  front  of  room  227. 
"Don't  cut  any  c()i-ners.  Colonel.  As 
soon  as  Tip  O'Neill  «ivos  us  a  vote,  we 
are  k^oinK'  to  win.  "  And  when  we  di<l  t,'et 
that  vote  in  Juno  1986.  ri>,'ht  duiinti 
this  contentious  p«'riod.  we  won  SlOO 
million  for  th<?  Conti-a  freedom  finhi- 
ors.  $:}0  million  of  it  in  what  we  termed 
lethal  aid. 

I  think  there  were  some  corners  cut. 
There  wore  lots  of  hui'tful  thing's  done. 
I)ut  nothintt  was  moi'o  obnoxious,  more 
arrou'ant.  more  disuracoful.  than  Mem- 
t)crs  of  this  Chaml)er  Koinu  down  into 
enemy  count r.y.  into  the  offices  of  the 
Communist  thud's  who  were  tortuiint? 
people  to  death  in  16  concentration 
camps  all  around  NicaraM^ua  at  that 
moment,  kicking'  out  our  State  Depait- 
menl  jwoplo  and  conspirintr  with  the 
Communist  enemy  on  how  to  win  a  vic- 
tor.v  for  communism  north  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  in  the  small  little  nation  of 
Nicaragua. 

When  I  wont  down  yes.  consortint^ 
with  the  enemy,  tjivintr  them  public  re- 
lations lessons.  Telling  them  why  not 
K'o  to  Moscow,  after  wc  had  just  «iven 
them  a  victory  in  this  House  by  many 
of  the  Mi'ml)oi-s.  one  of  whom  spoke 
hero  tonitrhl.  This  was  a  disKfraceful 
pa^e  in  history. 

There  may  be  a  <:overup  of  what  has 
happenoii  with  Members  in  the  South 
consorting'  with  the  enemy  and  that  is 
woi-s(>  than  anythiim  Walsh  has  been 
able  lo  uncover. 

Mr.  MrCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  i^entloman  bo  willing  to  yield  to  us 
over  hoit^.  for  the  purpose  of  my  bein«^ 
able  to  provide  some  time,  ma.ybe  10 
minutes  oi-  somothintr?  Would  that  bo 
appropi-iate? 

Mr.  HAMIJ/rON  Mr.  Sp.-aker.  I  yiel.i 
10  minutes  to  the  nont  Ionian  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  McColluml  lor  purposes  of  de- 
bate only. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  And  I  mit,'ht  divide 
that  time  up  amon«  Membeis  over  here 
and  yield  to  m.y.self  as  well? 
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Ml.  HA.MILTON.  That  is  a  decision 
tlic  Chair  would  have  to  make. 

Mr.  .McCOLLL'M.  Would  that  bo  ap- 
piiipiiatc.  Ml'.  .Speaker? 

The  Sl'lOAKHR  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
MiKTHA).  Without  objection,  the  «on- 
t  Ionian  from  Florida  may  be  rocounizod 
lor  purposes  of  debate  onl.v  and  to  di- 
vide the  time  amont;  the  Members  on 
ihtt  Republican  side. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  M(COLLl'M.  .Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
niysolf  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Sp<'aker.  wo  have  had  (|uilo  a  lit- 
tle debate  here  that  the  uentloman 
Irom  Michigan  |Mr.  BonkikI  just  en- 
naKofl  us  in.  which  went  far  afield  from 
what  I  had  intetidod  lo  discuss  here 
today  on  the  Independent  Coun.sel 
i|ueslion  anri  on  this  request,  but  it 
biintis  back  memories  of  what  hap- 
pened about  5  or  6  years  au'o  when  we 
uot  involved  with  this. 

In  I9H7.  when  the  Iran-Contra  heai- 
inus  took  place,  we  had  a  ver.y  orderly 
process.  The  t,'ontleman  from  Indiana.  I 
was  proud  to  serve  under  him  in  that 
(ommittee.  W(!  had  (|uile  a  lengthy  in- 
vestigation. Wo  had  (iifforonces  of  opin- 
ion. Wo  wrote  opinions  and  wo  had  dis- 
sent and  it  was  a  very  orderly  process, 
but  out.  of  all  of  that  I  do  not  think  any 
of  us  concludt.'d  the  kind  of  harsh  jud«- 
mcpt  that  the  k'ontloman  from  Michi- 
gan |Mr.  BONIOK]  just  put  on  the 
Reai,'an  administration  with  respect  to 
this  or  anyone  else;.  I  do  not  think  the 
record  boars  that  out. 

To  tr.v  to  take  all  the  emotion  out  of 
it ,  the  fact  remains  that  when  you  look 
at  Iran-Contra  in  history,  .you  are 
uoin«  to  see  somothinK'  very  simple. 
You  are  yoinn^  to  see  that  a  President 
of  the  United  Statos  and  his  folks 
wanted  to  help  the  Nicarat^ua  Contras 
overcome  communism,  overcome  a  t.v- 
rannical  re'^'ime  and  at  a  point  in  time 
in  history  th(>  United  States  Conj-n-ess 
cut  off  t  ht>  fundintr  and  made  a  d(!cision 
not  to  allow  any  support  to  t^a  down 
there  from  the  Intellit,'encc  Agencies 
Ihroujrh  what  was  known  as  the  Boland 
amendment . 

The  end  product  of  all  that  was  thai 
many  of  us  wanted  lo  seek  assistance 
for  the  Contras  unywa.v  through  other 
moans,  and  theri-  wore  plenty  of  other 
mi';uis. 

1  rcmemlier  in  'he  dissentintr  opin- 
ions that  I  helped  write,  what  I  put 
into  that  report  personally  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  committee.  I  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  I  would  have  prefeiTod  if 
the  President  had  trono  throutfh  the 
process  of  callint-'  on  the  American  peo- 
ple by  saying:.  "I  opened  a  bank  ac- 
counl  at  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicatio  and  I  want  you  all  lo  contrib- 
ute and  wo  will  send  whatever  you  Rive 
and  whatever  you  send  to  us  down 
there." 

I  think  that  would  have  been  a  per- 
fectly smart  and  lot,'itimate  thinf;  for 
him  to  have  done. 

1  do  not  think,  frankly,  that  what 
happened  at  any  point  in  time  that  Oli- 


ver North  or  anybody  else  did  to  aid 
the  Contras  was  in  any  way  in  con- 
travention of  the  Boland  amendment. 
We  are  not  here  toniu'ht  to  rodobale 
Iran-Contra:  but  the  point  I  want  to 
make  before  I  yield,  and  I  am  yrointi  to 
yield  to  some  of  m.v  colloamu^s  over 
hero,  is  that  what  happened  out  of  all 
this  became  a  very  politicized  IhintiT  be- 
tween Democrats  and  Republicans. 

In  the  last  analysis,  thoutrh.  there 
was  never  any  criminal  acMvit.v.  never 
any  proof  of  violatintr  the  so-called  Bo- 
land amendment,  nothintr  ever  proven. 

The  point  is  that  the  independent 
counsel.  Mr.  Walsh,  has  never  u'otten  to 
first  base  in  any  of  his  prosecutions 
with  claims  that  that  very  fundamen- 
tal thinK  occurred,  never.  AH  the  con- 
victions, oven  those  that  were  over- 
turned of  Colonel  North,  and  they  have 
been  overturned  as  we  know,  were 
based  upon  other  ox'raneous  material 
and  things  that  came  alont,'.  incidents 
that  occurred  on  the  trial,  but  havint? 
nothinf?  to  do  with  the  fundamental  al- 
legations that  wei-e  in  my  judu'ment 
liitihly  political  throutrhout  that  proc- 
ess. 
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And  tonit,^ht.  lo  have  the  gentleman 
from  Michifian  slam  the  Reauan  admin- 
istration Republicans  on  the  basis  of 
lies,  on  the  basis  of  somehow  horrible 
maneuvering  to  assist  the  Contras  in 
some  presumably  ille^'al  fashion  is  just 
a  total  distortion  of  history.  And  I 
would  uv\ie  m.v  coUeat^uo  to  think 
about  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  have  a 
couple  of  requests,  and  1  will  yield  1 
minute  to  the  ^:ontleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  1  thank  the  M:ontleman 
for  yielding  just  to  ask  him  a  question. 
The  relevant  question  before  us  tonight 
is  an  investitcation  of  Caspar  Wein- 
beiK^or.  In  the  deliberations  done  by  the 
Iran-Contra  committee  on  which  the 
t,'entleman  served,  was  there  ever  any 
determination  by  the  Iran-Contra  com- 
mittee that  Caspar  Weinberu'or  did  any- 
thinu  wront-'  in  the  cour.se  of  the  Iran- 
Contra  matter? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  No.  not  one  scin- 
tilla or  hint  of  that,  in  anythintr  we  re- 
ported or  found. 

Mr.  WALKKR.  I  thank  the  sjen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  McCOLLt'M  .M'  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consurne  to  the 
trontleman  Irom  Louisiana  (Mr.  Living- 
ston]. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  thank  the  «en- 
tleman  for  yielding.  I  want  to  support 
the  t,'-entleman's  statement  because  I 
avrree  wholeheartedly  with  it. 

I  also  point  out  that  I  have  spoken 
with  people  who  have  been  prosecuted 
throuMhout  this  episode,  and  1  will  tell 
the  gentleman  that  it  is  their  conten- 
tion that  they  were  told  by  this  special 
prosecutor  that  if  they  did  not  plead 
f^uilty  to  the  charges  with  which  they 
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were  faced,  whether  they  be  mis- 
demeanors or  lessor  felonies,  that  the.y 
would  spend  the  rest  of  their  life  de- 
fend int,'  themselves  and  spend  their  for- 
tune pa.viiiK  law.yers  to  defend  them  in 
court. 

It  seems  lo  me  that  if  once  you  tret  to 
a  point  in  America  where  people,  inno- 
cent people,  realize  that  if  they  do  not 
plead  truilty  to  misdemeanors,  that 
their  entire  fortunes  and  their  entire 
life's  work  is  on  the  line  and  that  they 
may  be  ruined  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives,  then  frankly  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  runnintr  into  a  situation  whore 
the  ritrhts  of  individuals  are  trans- 
gressed in  total  contravention  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  And  it  worries  me. 

It  worries  me  t?reatly  that  we  have 
trone  way  too  far  wit  h  this  special  pros- 
ecutor, with  Mr.  Walsh,  who  is  now 
takintr  out  his  vendetta  atrainst  Casper 
Woinbortrer.  one  of  the  main  leaders  of 
the  Reatian  administration  who  was 
atrainst  the  Iran-Contra  affair. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Six?aker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  trontleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  HU.NTKKl. 

Mr.  HUNTKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
s.ystem  of  checks  and  balances.  The 
letrislativo.  judicial,  and  executive 
branches;  .sometimes  we  lose  our  bal- 
ance. 

I  want  to  direct  my  remarks  to  my 
friend,  the  majority  whip.  I  would 
think  certainly  especially  Meml>ers  of 
this  House  would  now  have  a  sensitiv- 
ity for  the  fact  that  we  conduct  our 
letrislative  business  in  a  roufrh-and- 
tumble  area  in  which  there  are  a  lot  of 
bruises  and  bantrs.  But  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  function  properly,  there  has  to 
be  a  place  for  the  reservation  of  some 
honor.  lh(M-e  has  to  bo  a  reservation  of 
a  refUKC  where  our  families  can  live  a 
trood  life,  a  decent  life,  without  having 
to  be  worried  constantly  about  govern- 
mental prosecutorial  action  l>ecause 
someone  in  the  letjislative.  judicial,  or 
executive  branch  has  lost  their  sense  of 
balance. 

Now.  wo  all  know  that  the  initial  un- 
dertakings of  Mr.  Walsh  were  not  di- 
rected at  Caspar  Weinbortrer.  or  wheth- 
er or  not  somebody  fortcot  to  read  his 
notes  before  he  went  to  a  hearintr  or 
whether  or  not  he  took  notes  when  he 
went  to  a  hearinR.  And  I  understand 
that  that  is  now  the  thrust,  this  last 
residue  of  prosecutorial  material  Mr. 
Walsh  is  concentratintr  on.  not  as  the 
majority  whip  said  whether  or  not 
there  were  arms  sales  involved,  involv- 
ing,' Mr.  Weintoerfrer.  not  whether  or  not 
there  were  country-to-country  netrotia- 
tions  that  were  illegal  involvintr  Mr. 
Weinbcixcr.  Nobody  alletres  that. 

But  now  we  are  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  process,  and  we  are  down  to  a 
prosecutor  that  1  think  Mr.  Livingston 
has  summed  up  very  effectively,  as  a 
part  of  the  Government,  someone  who 
has  lost  his  balance. 

We  are  a  check  on  that  loss  of  bal- 
ance, and  it  is  time  for  us  to  act.  And 
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if  you  look  at.  the  rft^ord  ,iii<l  you  look 
ill.  ill!  of  l.hf  enormous  icsouncs  that 
wtMit.  into  the  proMiu'uLion  of  Ollie 
North,  if  you  look  at,  th(^  otiornious  re- 
sources we  (loilicated  to  proseculintr 
Mr.  North  and  we  came  up  ultimately. 
I  think,  with  the  fart  that  he  had  a 
lionie  security  systiun  to  pi-ote<'t.  his 
family  from  terrorists;  that  may  have 
heen  prosecutorial  ammunition  for  Mr. 
Walsh.  It  was  tiot  the  intent  of  t  hr- 
Amerieari  i>eople  to  spend  that,  kind  of 
money  on  that  kind  of  a  proseiution  on 
that  kind  of  a  man. 

And  I  think  we  do  our  system  real 
harm  when  we  lose  this  sitfht  of  the  im- 
portanct!  of  us  now  exereisintf  a  c:he<'k 
on  this  division  of  the  executive 
hrarich.  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Walsh  has  lost  his  l)alaiu:e  with 
respect  to  this  particular  proseiution. 
There  is  no  suhstantive  material  l<!ft. 
It  is  time  foi-  him  to  dissolve  the  em- 
pire and  do  what  is  very  difficult  for  all 
of  us  to  do  in  Govei-nment.  and  that  is 
to  t^ive  it  up.  Rive  up  that  power  and  no 
home. 

Mr.  MCCOI.L.UM.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  if  it  is  appropriate.  1  would  like 
to  reservi'  the  2  minutes'  time  that  I 
l)eli(!ve  1  have  left  from  the  10  minutes. 
If  thert>  are  any  more  speakers  that  the 
^,'entleman  from  Indiana  has  I  did  not 
e.xpeet  that  we  would  net  into  the  de- 
hate  this  way  tonight,  but  we  have.  If 
the  K^entleman  from  Indiana  does  not 
have  other  speakers  and  if  it  is  appro- 
|)riale,  I  would  be  t,'lad  to  consume 
I  hose  remainin^-^  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  The  ^-entleman  may 
procee<l  with  the  remainink'  2  minutes. 

1  have  no  moi-e  remainiiik'  speakers. 
Mr.    McCOhLUM.    I    thank    the    ««'n- 

tleman. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  of  t.he 

2  minutes  to  the  MTOMtleman  from  Cali- 
fortiia  (Mr.  Cox). 

Mr.  COX  of  California.  I  thank  the 
M^entleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  for  a  particular 
purpo.se.  to  pick  more  than  a  nit  with 
one  of  the  pi-(>aml)le  clauses  in  this  res- 
olution. It  says. 

VVIiiMciis.  I)v  the  piivllcues  of  the  House,  no 
evidence  imtler  the  coiilrol  of  t.he  House  can. 
either  by  the  iilcliulate  of  process  of  the  orili- 
iiary  course  of  Justice  or  pursuaill  l,o  if 
quests  l)v  .-ippropriate  l'"eilerivl  or  St.!U.t'  uu 
ihorities.  tw  taken  liorti  .such  control  exi  epi 
Ijy  the  perriiissjon  of  the  House;  *  *  • 

In  ot  hei-  woi'ds.  we  are  to  simi  onto  a 
leual  position  which  is  wholly  without 
basis  that  this  Congress  is  above  the 
law. 

I  think  the  purpose  of.  the  lesson  of 
Watergate,  is  that  no  man.  includirik' 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  is 
above  the  law. 

When  1  had  the  opi)ort. unity  to  serve 
as  leual  coun.sel  in  the  White  House,  we 
took  pains  to  maki-  sure  that,  as  a 
matter  of  comity,  as  a  matter  of  co- 
operation, all  evidence  was  provided  in 
any  case  such  as  this. 

The  Contrress.  likewise,  ou^'ht  not  to 
assert  that  it  is  above  the  law.  AntI  I 
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think  th.il  t  his  is  extran<'ous  maltiM-  in 
a  "whereas"  clause.  IJut  I  just  point. 
(JUt.  to  my  colleagues  titat,  we  must  not 
sitjn  onto  a  position  that  the  Congress 
is  above  the  law  and  immune  to  the 
subpoenas  of  (jur  courts. 

Mr.  McCOLI.UM.  Mr.  Sp«>aker.  I  yield 
myself  the  remaininK-  minute.  In  that 
time  I  want  to  conclude  by  simply  say- 
ing I  want,  to  make  one  final  point,  and 
make  it.  clear  to  everybody  that  I  am 
not.  and  I  do  not  think  Members  on  our 
sidt?  jjenerally  are  opiwsinn:  this  resolu- 
tion. We  do  need  to  make  sui'e  that  the 
record  is  clear.  If  the  special  pro.sceu- 
tor  wants  to  hav»!  this  information 
friim  the  Iran-Contra  hearinu^  files,  he 
is  certainly  welcome  to  it .  Then?  ar(^  no 
.secrets.  There  is  nothint;  to  be  hidden. 
None  of  us  l)elieves  that  Caspar  Wein- 
berger committed  any  offenses,  and  we 
are  happy  to  have  the  record  dem- 
onst.iate  that.  Hut  it  is  somewhat  of  a 
fishiPK  exp«Mlition.  A  lot  of  our  Mem- 
bers think  it  is  pretty  darn  broad. 
Above  all  else,  we  think  this  thin^  has 
u'^one  on  too  far.  It  is  very  politicized. 
Unfortunately  so.  Way  btryond  the  time 
that  onir  would  have  im.i«ined  that' one 
would  iina^^ine  real  meanink't'ul  results 
couhl  be  K:iven.  And  if  we  are  «'oinn  to 
t4t!l  any  convictions  of  any  meanint:  out 
of  $10  million  that,  has  been  spt-nt  so 
fai'.  it.  would  have  been  clear  to  the 
.•\meri(;an  public  lont<  before  now;  we 
would  have  had  those  convictions, 
those  indictments  ami  they  would  have 
been  u|)held.  There  have  not  been  lho.se 
kintl  of  results.  There  are  not  tfoinu  to 
be.  Ml-.  Walsh  is  a  prime  example  of  an 
indepeiidi-nt  coimsel  lun  wild,  and  an 
independent  eounstd  statute  that  sim- 
ply outrht  not  to  be  this  way. 

Mr.  HAxMII/rON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balatxe  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  (luestion  on  the  res- 
olution. 

Th<^  previous  (luestion  was  ordered. 

The  SPKAKKIl  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuKTiiA).  The  (juestion  is  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  resolution  was  a«:ree(l  to. 

t\  motion  to  reconsider  was  laiti  on 
the  table. 
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ILLINOIS    l''KI)HUAI, 
ANCK      i'HOCKAM 
HLIMINATION 

The  SPHAKKR  pro  tempoic  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  uen- 
tleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annhnzio)  is 
reeovrni/ed  for  ,5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year,  I  had  strongly  protested  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  eliminate  Illinois  from  the 
Federal  Crime  Insurance  Program.  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Insurance  Administration  informing  me 
that  the  program  will  be  continued  (or  another 
year  in  the  State  ol  Illinois. 

Since  1981,  the  Reagan  and  Bush  adminis- 
trations have  repeatedly  called  (or  the  elimi 
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nation  o(  this  program,  which  has  provided  a(- 
fordable  and  accessible  crime  insurance  to 
tens  o(  thousands  o(  businesses  and  resi- 
dences since  its  inception  in  1970.  Since  tak- 
ing o((ice,  the  Bush  administration  has  elimi- 
nated the  Federal  Crime  Insurance  Program  in 
9  o(  the  26  ped  only  slightly  in  those  areas. 

Untortunately,  it  took  a  tragedy  such  as  the 
riots  and  social  unrest  in  Los  Angeles  to  halt 
the  administration's  practice  ol  strong-arming 
States  into  dropping  the  Federal  Crime  Insur- 
ance Program  The  underlying  policies  and 
concepts  supporting  the  program  are  as 
strong  today  as  they  were  in  the  1960s  when 
It  was  conceived,  in  large  part,  to  respond  to 
the  Watts  riots. 

Many  o(  our  Nation's  urban  neighborhoods 
have      been      discriminated      against,      and 
outpriced  or  abandoned  by  the  private  insur- 
ance industry.  A  survey  o(  900  Korean  busi- 
nesses damaged  or  destroyed  by  the  Los  An 
geles  nots  (ound  that  20  percent  had  no  insur- 
ance and  40  percent  had  insurance  (rem  com 
panies    unregulated    in   the    State.    Many    ot 
these  unregulated  companies  are  located  oft 
shore,  and  have  an  alarming  tendency  to  dis- 
appear in  times  of  crisis. 

Calilornia  Insurance  Commissioner  John 
Garamendi  recently  concluded: 

I  am  t  unviiK  f(l  (thai  i  ii'dlinlni,'  exists.  Tlu' 
bottom  line  is  either  you  can't  net,  (it)  or 
can't  iifforil  it.  For  the  lon^  term  urowth  of 
t.hesi»  furl>an|  communities,  insuiiiiue  Is  nb- 
soluti'lv  ciltical. 

Rather  than  strong-arming  States  into  drop- 
ping the  Federal  Crime  Insurance  Program, 
the  administration  should  be  actively  promot- 
ing It  in  cities  to  help  the  uninsured  and  under- 
insured  (osier  economic  devetopment.  I  am 
proud  to  have  helped  Illinois  stave  off  this  un- 
warranted attempt  by  the  administration  to 
eliminate  the  Federal  Crime  Insurance  Pro- 
gram in  Illinois.  The  administration  should 
change  its  policy  and  promote  this  important 
urban  program,  rnthor  'hnn  try  to  eliminate  it. 
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hi-:c(k;ni/.i,\c.  vahiolus  impor- 
tant WORLD  WAR  II  DATKS  ,50 
YKARS  AGO 

The  .SPHAKHR  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  t^cn- 
tleman  fiom  California  (Mr.  Doknan)  is 
recognized  for  ,■>  minutes. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause o(  the  late  hour,  I  will  try  and  use  less 
than  5  minutes,  but.  with  the  rush  ot  business 
in  this  distinguished  body  the  last  2  months, 
we  have  passed  some  auspicious  dates  in  the 
heroic  history  of  the  United  Slates  in  World 
War  II  50  years  ago. 

There  was  but  brief  mention  on  this  floor  on 
April  9,  about  the  terrible  collapse  o(  our 
(orces  in  Bataan,  more  Amencan  people  taken 
prisoner,  including  some  Army  nurses,  than  in 
any  conflict  in  our  history  Seventy-six  thou- 
sand were  taken  pnsoner  i(  we  include  our  Fil- 
ipino allies. 

Also  last  month,  on  May  6,  it  passed  almost 
without  notice,  the  fall  of  Corregidor  50  years 
ago  when  again  thousands  ot  Americans, 
starved  almost  to  collapse,  again  with  some 
American  nurses  still  there,  although  most  had 
escaped  by  submarine  Again  a  terrible  day  in 
American  history. 


But  in  between  those  two  events  was  the 
courageous,  the  phenomenal,  raid  led  by  a 
lieutenant  colonel,  of  great  aviation  fame  both 
in  civilian  and  military  life.  Jimmy  Doolittle  with 
16  land-based  B-25  bombers  loaded  on  to  the 
carrier  Hornet  at  Alameda  and  800  miles  from 
their  target  because  of  a  sighting  by  a  radio 
equipped  Japanese  fishing  boat.  They 
launched  against  five  Japanese  cities  and  so 
tore  up  the  will  and  the  morale  of  the  Japa- 
nese war  lords  that  it  forced  their  hand  to 
move  on  Midway  sooner  then  they  planned. 
They  had  5,000  invasion  forces  and  troop 
ships.  They  sent  the  very  same  tour  carriers 
that  had  torn  up  Pearl  Harbor  50  years  ago 
last  December,  and  we  had  broken  the  code, 
the  famous  Purple  Code,  and  knew  their  every 
move 

Mr  Speaker,  we  knew  that  two  of  the  lighter 
carriers  that  had  attacked  Pearl  Harbor  were 
attacking  Dutch  Harbor,  Kiska,  Attu,  and  we 
did  not  give  it  but  a  token  resistance  up  there 
because  we  took  our  stand  at  Midway  today. 

What  I  wanted  to  point  out.  and  I  did  not 
close  the  loop  in  my  remarks  a  few  minutes 
ago  about  the  special  counsel.  Oliie  North  was 
a  hero  from  a  distant  war,  Vietnairi,  and  in  our 
struggle  in  Central  America,  if  he  made  any 
mistakes,  they  were  the  mistakes  to  help 
those  lighting  for  freedom,  and  Oliver  North 
was  about  the  age  o(  the  leaders  of  our  dive 
bombers  at  Midway.  Just  let  me  briefly  ac- 
count for  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  know  the 
leader  sitting  in  the  chair  is  a  student  ol  his 
tory  and  a  field  officer  in  the  Marine  Corps,  so 
all  I  am  doing  is  just  jogging  your  memory  a 
bit. 

But  we  all  get  the  impression  that  America 
was  caught  off  guard  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  we 
certainly  were.  The  Louisiana  war  games  the 
year  before,  we  had  men  with  tin  cans  on 
sticks  simulating  mortars  and  old  Army  trucks 
Irom  the  eady  1930's,  late  1920's  that  said 
"tank"  on  the  side  A  young  lieutenant  colonel, 
Ike  Eisenhower,  was  getting  his  first  field  com- 
mand there  with  large  division  sized  units.  We 
were  not  prepared.  But,  as  many  good  young 
men  and  women  that  joined  our  military  serv 
ices  on  December  8,  and  somewhere  Iming  up 
in  front  of  closed  recruiting  positions  on  that 
very  Sunday,  December  7.  it  was  the  regular 
cadre,  the  regular  officers,  NCO's  and  enlisted 
men.  who  turned  the  tide  at  Midway.  Those 
torpedo  squadrons  that  arrived  in  a  bad  quirk 
of  (ate  uncoordinated,  that  were  devastated,  o( 
the  18  planes  shot  down  in  the  (irst  few  waves 
only  one  survived,  one  crew  man  and  one 
plane.  Ensign  Gay.  Had  a  2  day  tront  row  seat 
in  his  Mae  West  (loating  around  in  the  water 
watching  the  battle  that  ensued  (or  the  next  4 
days. 

But  the  decisive  day  was  this  afternoon  at 
3:30  Washington  time  50  years  ago  when  the 
dive  bombers  arrived.  The  torpedo  pilots,  and 
their  backseaters  and  bombardiei  navigators 
had  not  dived  in  vain  because  they  had  drawn 
down  the  Japanese  lighters  who  killed  them 
The  dive  bombers  came  in  at  10:30.  and  there 
were  the  four  carriers  that  tore  up  Pearl  Har- 
bor a  lew  months  before.  The  two  lead  com- 
manders, and  I  have  the  honor  of  meeting  one 
at  the  dedication  where  I  was  honored  to 
speak  10  years  ago,  o(  a  (ast  (ngate.  and 
FFG-6  class  frigate,  McCluskey  and  Admiral 
Leslie,  who  I  got  to  speak  to,  were  both  over 


40  years  o(  age,  and  41  and  one  42  when 
they  rolled  In  In  their  Dauntless  dive  bombers 
and  sank  in  that  critical  next  40  minutes  the 
Kaga.  the  Soryu.  and  the  Akagi.  The  Hiryu 
was  knocked  out  about  4  o'clock  this  atter- 
noon,  D.C.  time,  the  same  day  All  four  ear- 
ners fatally  wounded  by  dive  bomber  pilots  in 
the  turning  point  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific,  and 
the  battle,  I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  won  with 
regular  naval  officers  who  had  been  on  active 
duty  for  years. 

So.  in  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting  that 
we  mark  the  50th  anniversary  of  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's greatest  military  victories,  the  Battle  ot 
Midway.  I  also  believe  it  is  helpful  to  look  back 
at  this  important  point  in  history  before  we 
make  hasty  decisions  today  which  may  endan- 
ger our  security  in  the  future. 

First.  I  v^ould  like  to  point  out  that  one  of  the 
key  events  leading  up  to  this  decisive  battle 
was  the  courageous  raid  on  Tokyo  and  (our 
other  war  industry  cities  in  Japan  led  by  Gen. 
Jimmy  Doolittle.  Since  the  United  States  pos- 
sessed no  forward  bases  or  long-range  aircralt 
capable  o(  hitting  the  Japanese  homeland, 
then  Lt.  Col  Jimmy  Doolittle  was  (orced  to  fly 
land-based  B-25  bombers  oil  the  decks  of 
naval  carriers  to  strike  Japan.  We  today  face 
similar  problems  as  we  draw  our  forces  back 
from  overseas  bases  and  rely  on  aging,  lim- 
ited-range (orces  such  as  the  United  States 
Air  Force  and  United  States  Navy  Aircraft 
which  struck  Libya. 

Today,  thank  heavens,  we  won't  have  to 
rely  only  on  short  range  attack  bombers  o(( 
carriers  to  strike  at  the  enemy  Instead,  we 
can  launch  B-2  Stealth  bombers  (rom  bases 
here  in  the  United  States  to  attack  any  target 
in  the  world  on  short  notice.  But  instead  o( 
producing  an  e((ective  combat  force  of  20  air 
craft,  20  aircraft  that  have  been  approved  by 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  some 
are  still  intent  on  limiting  this  program  to  only 
15  aircraft.  Why  20  aircraft'' 

Twenty  B-2's,  due  to  normal  testing,  train- 
ing, and  maintenance,  will  provide  an  oper- 
ational (orce  o(  16  aircrad.  the  same  number 
o(  B-25's  that  struck  Japan  50  years  ago.  Six- 
teen operational  aircraft  will  yield  two  8-plane 
squadrons.  One  squadron  can  immediately 
take  the  tight  to  the  enemy  while  the  other  de- 
ploys to  a  forward  base  to  allow  continuous 
bombing  operations  In  addition,  a  (orce  o(  20 
total  aircralt  can  attack  300  more  targets  per 
week  than  a  15-plane  lorce— 300  American 
lives  that  won't  have  to  be  risked  in  much  less 
survivable  aircralt. 

While  the  Doolittle  raid  lorced  the  hand  o( 
the  Japanese  war  lords  and  helped  to  bring 
the  enemy  (leet  to  Midway,  it  was  American 
naval  aviation.  United  States  air  power  that 
struck  the  decisive  blow  and  turned  the  tide  o( 
war  in  the  Pacitic.  Sincp  ejr  (orces  were  out- 
numbered and  overmatched  in  obsolete  air- 
cralt such  as  the  F4F  Wildcat  lighter  and 
TBD-1  Devastator  torpedo  bombers,  the  result 
o(  this  great  battle  was  still  very  much  in  ques- 
tion this  day  50  years  ago.  We  were  not  to 
enjoy  the  air  supremacy  that  we  held  later  in 
the  war  until  the  appearance  of  much  more 
advanced  aircraft  such  as  the  F6F  Hellcat 
fighter  and  TBF-1  Avenger  torpedo  bomber— 
the  same  aircraft  President  Bush  flew  in  com- 
bat in  1944  Fortunately,  through  the  skill  and 
bravery  of  our  pilots,  as  well  as  a  little  luck. 
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we  were  able  to  overcome  these  deliciencies 
and  decisively  defeat  the  Japanese  carrier 
(orces  at  Midway. 

Today,  we  still  fly  aging  obsolete  naval 
sthke  aircralt  such  as  the  A-6  Intruder.  Even 
though  the  Navy  has  a  combat  proven  stnke 
aircraft  in  the  F/A-18  Hornet,  an  aircrad  the 
Navy  wants  to  upgrade  in  a  new  E/F  version 
to  help  immediately  replace  the  A-6,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  cut  E/F  (unding 
and  directed  that  prototypes  be  built  betore 
the  aircrad  enters  production.  In  the  words  o( 

Secretary  o(  the  Navy  Garrett, the  F/A- 

18  AyC  IS  the  F/A-18  E/F  prototype.  Con- 
structing a  separate  prototype  is  unwarranted, 
would  increase  cost  and  delay  (leet  introduc- 
tion "  Amen. 

Meanwhile,  the  committee  added  this  (und- 
ing to  the  AX  program  which,  untortunately. 
still  remains  only  a  "paper  design  "  l(  we  had 
waited  atter  Midway  (or  the  F8F  Bearcat,  in- 
stead o(  immediately  producing  the  F6F  Hell- 
cat, we  may  have  very  well  lost  the  momen- 
tum achieved  at  Midway  by  (orcing  our  pilots 
to  light  the  rest  o(  the  war  in  the  obsolete 
Wildcat.  The  Bearcat  was  not  available  in 
large  numbers  until  atter  the  war  and  (ought 
only  in  the  1950's  in  Vietnam  alongside  the 
French  Air  Force. 

Aviation,  or  should  I  now  say  aerospace, 
has  a  long  tradition  ot  contributing  to  the  suc- 
cess o(  this  country,  both  in  battle  and  in  the 
civilian  sector.  Do  we  really  need  another  Hit- 
ler with  V-2,  V  lor  vengence,  terror  rockets 
betore  we  proceed  (orward  with  an  e((ective 
form  of  ballistic  missile  defense  including  Bril- 
liant Pebbles  space-based  interceptors?  Do 
we  really  need  another  powerful  adversary  like 
the  (ormer  U  S  S.R.  to  introduce  a  dominant 
jet  tighter  like  the  twin  engine  Mig  19  before 
we  fully  develop  another  American  air  superi- 
ority fighter  such  as  the  F-100  Super  Sabre, 
which  I  flew  in  the  late  1950s,  or  the  F-22 
Lightning  II,  which  is  now  being  threatened  by 
cut-backs  today?  The  lessons  ol  Midway  and 
the  Persian  Gulf  are  clear:  in  the  words  ol  Air 

Force  Chief  o(  Sta((  General  McPeak, 

having  the  second  best  air  force  is  a  bad  in- 
vestment " 

As  we  continue  to  trim  the  de(ense  budget, 
let's  be  careful  not  to  weaken  one  ot  the  most 
effective  means  ol  warfare  available— air- 
power  Fifty  years  ago  this  week  we  learned 
this  lesson  at  Midway.  Last  year  we  learned 
this  lesson  in  the  Persian  Gull.  Let's  make 
sure  we  don't  have  to  relearn  this  lesson 
again  next  year  or  50  years  from  now  Let's 
fully  lund  vital  aerospace  programs  such  as 
the  B-2,  the  F/A-lSE/F,  SDI,  and  the  F-22. 
Future  victories  and  future  lives  may  depend 
on  our  vision. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  include  (or 
the  Record  an  article  discussing  the  Battle  of 
Midway  as  an  honor  to  those  who  (ought  and 
died  so  bravely  50  years  ago  this  week. 
"iJo  ruK  BKsr  Wk  Ca.n  \Vi  in  What  Wk  Havi; 
(By  Robeit.  .1.  Cres.sinani 

.Japanese  planneis  had  cast  int.erpsle<l 
t; lances  at  Midway-  a  place  they  icnarded  as 
"the  .sentinel  for  Hawaii'-  since  befoie  hos- 
tilities bpyaii  with  the  devasljitini;  surprise 
attack  oil  I'eail  Haiboi'.  On  Dei  einl^er  7.  1941. 
two  (lestro.vers  had  shelled  the  atoll  to  covei- 
Vice  Admiial  Chuii  hi  N.aRumo's  retirement 
wesl.wanl.  The  idea  of  takinn  Midway,  how- 
evei',  neiierateil  little  urgency  until  April  18. 


liH2.  when  the  Halsev  Doolittle  Raid,  while 
ciiusiiiK  staiit,  miiteiiiil  ilamaK«,  prompted  a 
fateful  decision  on  the  pait  of  the  enemy's 
hlBh  commiind.  To  prevent  another  suuh  af- 
front to  the  sacred  homeland,  and  ilraw  out 
the  elusive  Pacific  Fleet  carriers  that  had 
operated  with  virtual  Impunity  against  the 
Japanese  '(Ireatei'  East  Asia  Co  Prosperity 
Sphere."  Admiral  Isoroku  Yamaiiioto.  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  Comlmied  Fleet,  no 
lontfer  encountered  any  opposition  to  his 
plan  to  overpower  the  ••.Sentinel.  "  Animated 
by  the  confidence  that  had  seen  them 
through  successive  victories  in  the  Pacific, 
not  even  the  .setback  they  had  been  dealt  at 
Coral  Sea  where  they  lost  the  services  of 
two  carriers  could  dampen  .Japane.se  spirits. 
The  Japiinese.  while  confident  in  their  own 
al>llity  to  cari'y  out  their  plans,  knew  pre- 
cious little  about  the  American  dispositions. 
.Vilmiral  Chester  W.  Nimllz.  Commander  In 
(  hief.  Pacific  Fleet,  howevei'.  thanks  to  the 
cea.sele.ss  monitorinK  of  the  enemy's  naval 
communications,  knew  the  intent  and  scope 
of  the  Japanese  plans.  To  deceive  the  .Japa- 
nese as  to  where  his  carrier  stieiit-th  lav. 
NImitz  had  dispatcheil  TF  16  under  Vice 
Admiral  William  F.  Halsey.  .Jr.,  with  Knter- 
prl,se  (CV-6  and  Uoinet  (CV  8)  to  the  South 
Pacific  in  late  Apill.  Their  very  presence  in 
that  area  led  the  Japanese  into  l)elievlnu 
that  every  American  carrier  then  In  the  Pa 
ciflc  was  in  the  reMion  of  the  Coral  .Sea. 
Oveiiiptimlstic  .Japanese  repoits  of  the  dam- 
ace  they  had  inllicted  on  TF-17  at  Coial 
.Sea  that  not  only  '•Saratona"  (actually 
I.e.xinuton)  was  sunk  but  Yor-ktown  as  well 
(She  had  only  been  damaged >  prompted  the 
enemy  to  think  that  no  American  carriers 
would  oppose  them  at  Midway. 

Nimitz's  visit  to  Midway  on  May  2  and  3, 
1942.  to  see  the  atoll's  <tefen.scs  for  himself 
left  him  satisfied  that  with  appropriate  re 
enforcement,  the  atoll  would  stand  a  nood 
chance  of  turnlnK^  back  a  .Japanese  amphib- 
ious landin*;.  Niinitz  did  his  best  to  see  that 
Midway  not  what  it  needed  to  defend  itself. 
Men  and  materiel.  transfMiried  b.y  sea  and 
air,  stiennthened  the  Harrison. 

On  May  27.  1942  (May  26  at  Pearl  Harbor), 
the  .Japanese  earlier  striklii;^;  tone  .salleil 
from  Japane.se  home  wateis.  \  second  force, 
comprising  transports  and  their  escorts,  car- 
ried a.s.sault  and  o<i'upatlon  troops.  Knemy 
sul)marines  fanned  out  across  the  .sea  lanes 
between  liawali  and  Midway  to  Intercept  any 
reinforcements  comiiu;  by  sea,  but.  deployed 
too  late,  the.v  missed  the  pa.Hsat.'e  of  the  two 
task  forces  that  NImilz  deployed  to  defend 
Midway. 

I'rinc  ipally.  the  batMe  in  the  offlnK  boiled 
tlown  to  one  of  carrier  streni'.th.  To  opp<},se 
the  four  Japanese  carriers.  Adm.  Nimltz  .sent 
to  sea  the  only  three  he  had  /•.'/iNr/jrtvi'  iiiul 
Htirmt.  In  TF  lt>  Halsey  haviiik;  e.xiH'dited  " 
their  return  and  TF  17  with  Ynrklou-n. 
YnrklowH  returneil  to  the  fray  with  p;itched 
bomb  damane  and  a  scratch  air  uroiip;  VF  :i 
ia<  lually  a  ml.\  of  VF  \i  and  VF  12  pllotsi, 
VB  ;t  and  VT  i.  and  VB  5  (which  became, 
temporarily,  VS"  5i.  Only  V  'S'  ,'i  and  .some 
ol  the  pilots  in  VF  3  i  which  included  the  VF 
42  veterans  of  Coral  .Seal  had  .seen  action.  /•.'» 
h'rprisr  carried  a  kooiI  percentage  of  veterans 
in  her  VF  6.  VH  6.  and  VT  6.  while  VS  6  had 
had  a  ^ood  (MMientaKe  of  ii<!w  pilots  due  to 
tne  attrition  from  the  early  Pacillc  ralils. 
Hornrfs  VB  8.  VF  8.  Vs8.  and  VT  «  had  vet 
to  see  combat . 

Command  of  the  carrier  task  forces  sime 
Vice  Admiral  Halsey  was  iiicapaiitated  by  a 
painful  case  of  shinnies  devolved  Into  the 
hands  of  Rear  Admiral  Frank  .Ja<k  Flelcher, 
wliom  Nimitz  called  an    •excellent.  .si'iiKolnK. 
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tiMhtiiiK  naVHi  olticer  and  who  had  done  a 
•fine  job  '  and  e.xeici.sed  •superior  judwe- 
ment"  at  the  helm  ul  TF  17  at  Coral  Sea.  On 
HaLsey's  recommendation,  Nimltz  replaced 
Hal.sey  at  the  helm  of  TF  16  with  Rear  Admi- 
ral Raymond  A.  Spruance,  a  gifted  and  com- 
petent na»r  officer  who  had  conimanded  TF 
16's  cruisers  from  the  nulsef  of  hostilities. 
Neither  Fletcher  nor  Spiuame  was  an  avi- 
ator, but  both  wi.sely  souKht  the  advice  and 
coun.sel  of  aviators  on  their  respective  staffs. 
Vowlntf  •to  Kieet  our  e.xpected  visitors 
with  the  kind  of  reception  they  de.seive." 
Nimit/.  nave  Midw.\y  'all  the  siienKthenint,' 
it  could  take.'^  Kitty  Hawk  (.\PV'-1)  biounht 
out  Gi-umman  F4F  Xs  and  Dourlas  SBD  2s. 
and  pilots  to  fly  them,  to  reinforce  the  Brew- 
ster F2A-3  Buffaloes  of  VMF  221  and  SB2U  ;) 
Vindicators  of  VMSH-241,  respectively.  Hv 
.June  4.  1942,  Navy  PBYs.  Army  B-17s  and  B- 
•26s,  anil  Navy  tinimman  TBF-1  Avenneis 
fiom  VT  8  crammed  the  atoll.  The  PBYs  and 
B  17s  diew  search  dutlts;  the  B  26s,  TUFs, 
SB2Us,  and  SHDs  the  .ittack  t.isks;  while  the 
F2As  and  F4Fs  and  FIFs  drew  the  duty  of 
aerial  defense.  Nimitz  premised  Admiral  Kr- 
nest  .J.  KihH  that  the  Pacific  Fleet  would  "do 
the  best  we  can  with  what  mc  hive.'^ 

The  sparring  between  American  and  ,Iapa- 
ne.so  search  planes  l)ei;an  in  the  waning  days 
ot  May.  With  each  side  seekini;  the  othei-s 
whereabouts,  encounters  between  search 
planes  occurred,  PBYs  dueling  Betty  Ijomb 
ers  Ironi  Wake  Isl.uid.  AllhouKh  the  PBYs 
usually  emerged  bloodied,  the  lumbering 
Catalinas,  althouRh  viln.'rable,  .soon  proved 
their  worth.  On  June  3,  a  prowl  inn:  PBY  spot- 
ted two  Japanese  minecraft  on  their  way  to 
join  the  occup:ition  force.  B-17s  launched 
from  Midway  ultimately  loiated  the  Inbouml 
.lapjinese  transport  force,  but  their  hi^h-alti- 
tude  bombiiiK,  while  suiprlsintf  the  enemy, 
failed  to  score  any  hits.  That  ni»cht,  a  four- 
PBY  ninlit  torpedo  attack  (three  from  VP-24 
and  one  from  VP-,"}!),  the  first  attempted  dur- 
ing the  war,  holed  the  oiler  Akehoni)  Maru. 
One  Catalina  strafed  the  transport  Kiumuiiii 
Miiiu. 

NaKumo  had.  at  that  point.  ^227  op«>rational 
planes:  73  Mitsubishi  A6M2  Type  00  carrier 
tmhters  (Zeros).  72  Aichi  D3A1  Type  99  car- 
rier bombers  (Vals),  81  Nakajima  B5N2  Tyt)e 
97  cairler  attack  planes  (Kates),  and  one 
Yokosuka  D4Y1  Type  13  special  reconnais- 
sance plane  (,Judy).  Nanumo  planned  to 
launch  a  strike  force  of  ;08  pl.nies  ;J6  Zeros, 
'Mi  Vals,  and  36  Kates  approximately  half  of 
those  he  had  available  to  him.  Nawumo's  In- 
telllKence  sources  pinpointed  only  30  liuhlers 
available  to  oppose  them. 

At  0428,  240  ttiiles  northwest  of  Mi<lway. 
Nauumo's  carriers  commenced  launch.  By 
0440.  the  entire  strikiim  foice  had  gotten 
aloft:  It  took  departure  at  04'».'1.  Mechanical 
difficulties  (om|)elled  only  one  plane,  a  Kate 
fiom  Hiri/it.  to  rrturn.  Nanumo  retained  a 
.seconil  strike  nroup  of  36  Vals  (18  each  on- 
boaicl  Hin/u  aiul  Sort/ui,  3f.  Kat..'.s  1 18  each  In 
Kuau  and  AkujiK  and  25  Zeros  (seven  in  Kaua 
and  six  on  each  of  the  ntheisi.  This  was  in 
ca.se  his  .seaf.h  plr.nes  put  .iloft  froin  the 
heavy  crui.sers  Tmif  and  Chikinmi  and  the 
battleship  llaiuiiu  after  his  strike  force  had 
.set  out  on  its  mission  .so  that  presence  of 
Japanese  scouts  would  not  tip  NaKumo's 
hand  spotted  an  .Vmorican  tjisk  force. 
Delays  ontmard  the  crui.sers,  however,  pie- 
venteil  the  timely  deployn-.ent  of  the  adinl- 
lal's  airborne  •'eyes."  NaKUir.o  detai^hed  a 
cruiser  ilivision  to  l>onil)aiil  Midway. 

As  the  .Japanese  Iwi'e  down  upon  it,  NAS 
Midway  had  stirred  in  the  predawn  hours. 
Mailne  F2As  hud  covered  the  launch  of  the 
I'BYs  and  B  17s  and  then   landed.  m«  the  Is 


land  stood  down,  planes  with  radios  ener- 
gized and  engines  warm.  .Soon  thereaftei. 
however,  repoits  came  in  from  the  wide 
lanKliiK  PBYs.  A  VP  23  PBY  spotted  .some 
thliiK  below  throuKh  the  low  cumulus  clouds 
and  scattered  showers  and  reported  the 
••main  body"  of  the  Japanese  fleet,  thus  put- 
tirm  Midway  on  the  alert.  All  aiicrews 
manned  their  planes  and  stood  by  with  their 
ennines  turning  over.  Another  VP  23  PBY, 
100  miles  northwest  by  north  of  the  atoll, 
subsociuently  spotted  over  50  planes  headinn 
for  the  atoll  and  warned,  in  plain  lannua^e, 
at  0544:  "Many  planes  heading  Midway." 
Those  reports  ended  the  suspenseful  wait. 

While  the  Marine  antiaircraft  batteries  re 
c  eived  orders  to  fire  upon  all  planes  not  Iden- 
tified as  friendly,  at  0600,  the  reports  of  the 
location  of  the  Japanese  carriers,  provided 
by   the   I'BYs  and    repoits  of  IncomiiiM   air 
ciafi,  prompted  Midway  to  clear  the  field  of 
all  operable  aircraft.  As  the  Japane.se  droned 
towaid   them.    VMF  22rs   20   F2As   and    four 
F4Fs  scrambled  to  intercept.  Quii:klv  follow 
Inn  the  finhters  came  the  six  TBFs,  the  four 
Army  torpedo-ariTied  B  26s,  and  VMSB  241 
16  DoUKlas  SHOs  and  12  VoukIU  SB2Us     each 
carrying  a  SOO-pound  Iwitib.  The  two  nroups 
of  Marine  scout  bonibei^s,  minus  one  whose 
c.owlinn  blew  loo.se,  met  at  Point   "Afimi '"  20 
miles  from  the  island  and  set  course  to  at- 
tack an  enemy  carrier  180  miles  northwest  of 
Midway. 

The  .Japanese,  meanwhile,  spotted  the  atoll 
about  0615.  Three  divisions  of  VMF  221  had 
been  vectored  out  to  intercept,  while  two 
othei^s  had  been  told  to  orbit  10  miles  out,  in 
case  another  nroup  of  enemy  planes  showed 
up  on  a  different  bearintt.  At  the  out-set, 
V.MF  221  enjoyed  an  advant^ine:  Kates  In  the 
lead,  with  Vals  l>ehind  and  above  them.  The 
Zeros  trailed  the  entire  formation.  Two  divi- 
sions of  Buffaloes  and  one  of  WilcUats  flamed 
two  of  the  first  nroup  of  six  Kates  from 
Hiryu  and  sent  away  three  with  heavy  dam 
ane  and  tiailinn  smoke.  Anothei'  formation 
of  Tvfie  97s  from  Soryu  suffered  three  planes 
hit,  one  of  which  failed  to  reach  its  carrier. 
Unfortunately  for  the  Marines,  after  their 
initial  lnterc:eptlon  at  about  14,000  feet  and 
their  fiist  successful  pa.ss  throu«h  the  su- 
perbly disciplined  enemy  formations,  the 
overwhelming  number  of  Zeros  ciuickly 
naiiied  the  upi)er  hand,  while  the  Kates  and 
Vals  bombed  their  objectives  on  Eastern  and 
.SancI  Island  uirnets.  As  a  black  plume  of 
smoke  corkscrewed  skyward  from  burning 
fuel  Umks,  only  a  pitiful  few  Marine  finhters 
returned  to  the  Eastern  Island  strip. 

While  Midways  defenders  evaluated  the 
damane  and  .succored  the  wounded.  VAdm. 
Nanumo,  although  confronted  with  conflict- 
ing reports  about  the  damage  his  flyers  had 
Inflicted  and  not  knowinn  whether  or  not 
American  carriers  lurked  nearby,  ordered  lat 
0715)  his  second  attack  wave  to  be  reequippetl 
with  bombs. 

.Shortly  befoie  the  Japane.se  admiral 
reai  he<l  that  dec^ision,  however,  part  of  the 
strike  moup  scrambled  from  Midway  at 
tacked  his  carriers.  The  six  TBFs  led  the 
way,  followed  by  the  four  Ainiy  B  26s  that 
arrived  almost  simultaneously.  Antiaircraft 
fire  and  flnhter  opixisition  downed  five  of  the 
six  TBFs  and  two  of  the  B  26s. 

Anothei^  diflicult.v  now  confronted 
Nanumo,  and  he  postponed  his  planned  sec; 
ond  strike  on  Midway  when  a  Tone  plane  in 
formed  him  of  a  format  ion  of  10  suilace  ships 
(with  no  details  as  to  types),  steaminn  240 
miles  north  by  east  of  Midway.  At  0739, 
shortly  after  his  cairiers  had  bettun  rec  overy 
of  the  morniiik'  .strike.  Nanumcj  altered 
cour.se  and.  at  0745.  ordered   his  caniers  to 


•Prepare  to  carry  out  attacks  on  enemy 
fleet  units.  Leave  torpedoes  on  the  planes 
which  have  not  yet  been  channed  to 
bombs.  .  .  ."  Two  minutes  later,  he  directed 
Tcjiie^s  plane  to  ■Ascertain  types  (of  ships] 
and  maintain  contact " 

Soon  after  Nanumo  made  those  disposi- 
tions of  his  force.  Major  Hendeison  and  his 
Kioup,  flyiiiK  at  9,.500  feet,  sighted  the  Mobile 
Fni  1  e  at  07.55.  Zeros  shot  down  six  of  the  Ma- 
liiu-  SUDs.  The  remainiiii;  planes  attacked 
Hiiyu  but  sc  ored  only  one  near  mi.ss  and  iii- 
nicted  .some  clamane  from  stiafinn-  Radio 
MUiiners  in  the  SBUs  splashed  one  Zero. 

Soon  after  the  last  of  the  Marine  SBDs  had 
1  leaied  the  area,  Nanumo  received  the  unex- 
pected and  clislurblnn  news  from  Tone's  Jake 
lat  0820)  that  a  carrier  appeared  to  be  in  the 
American  force.  Nanumo's  ordering  his 
planes  rearmed  for  a  strike  on  surface  ships. 
however,  delayed  the  launch  of  planes  to  deal 
with  the  threat.  In  the  meantime,  ships  in 
the  screen  dealt  with  the  presence  of  the  sub- 
marine Nautilus  (SS  168),  which  had  crept 
into  the  midst  of  his  dispcsition,  while 
Nanumo's  men  proceeded  to  rearm  a  portion 
of  a  strike.  Soon  afterward,  the  rest  of 
VMSB  241  attacked  the  battleship  Haruna 
with  no  success.  The  Army  B  17s,  which  fi- 
nally lo<  ated  the  .Japanese  at  that  juncture, 
loo.secl  their  bomb  loads  but  their  tamets. 
the  caniers,  easily  evaded  them.  While  nei- 
ther the  TBFs.  B  '26s,  SBUs.  SB2Us,  nor  B  17s 
scored  any  damage,  they  had  seriously  dis- 
rupted Nanumo's  routine. 

At  0600.  as  planes  from  Midway  had  been 
scrambliiiK  to  net  airborne  in  the  path  of 
Tomonana's  Incomiiin  strike,  Fletcher  had 
ordered  .Spruance  to  proceed  to  the  north- 
west. At  0603.  as  TF  16  was  seltlinn  on  Its 
new  course.  Fletcher  and  Spruance  received 
the  unauthenticated  report  pinpointing  two 
carriers  -not  the  four  that  Intelllnence  esti- 
mates had  predicted  and  battleships  175 
miles  to  the  southwest. 

His  .search  planes  still  aloft,  Fletcher  or- 
cleii'd  Spruance  to  'Proceed  southwesterly 
and  attack  enemy  carriers  as  soon  as  defi- 
nitely located,"  and  informed  him:  'I  will 
follow  as  soon  as  planes  recovered.  "  He  thus 
kept  TF  17  In  reserve  while  Spruance  an  his 
staff  decided  upon  an  0700  launch  when  the 
enemy  would,  by  their  calculations,  be  155 
miles  to  the  west  southwest  of  TF  16.  Mean- 
while. Yorktown's  dawn  search  returned 
empty-handed.  Flinht  operations  completed. 
Fletcher  turnecl  TF  17  to  follow  TF  16,  York- 
town's  sriuadrons  to  be  held  in  reserve. 

Eiilerprise  and  Hornet  commenced  nettinn 
planes  aloft  at  0700.  Hornet  put  up  10  fighters 
to  e.si  Ol  t  34  SBD  3s  15  from  VS  8:  the  Hornet 
air  nroup  two-plane  section;  and  17  planes 
from  VB  8.  Fifteen  TBDs  from  VT  8  brounht 
up  the  rear.  From  Enterprise  rcwe  the  three- 
plaiie  air  nroup  section.  15  SBD  3s  of  VS-6. 
and  15  SBDs  from  VB  6.  Mec  hanical  casual- 
ties forced  four  Dauntle,s,ses  to  be  struck 
below.  Delays  linht  wind  conditions  and  the 
necessity  of  spottinn  VT  6's  15  TBDs  and  the 
escorliiin  VF  6  F4Fs  on  deck  prompted 
.Spruance.  at  0745,  to  order  his  planes  to 
■Proceed  on  fnl.ssion  assinned.  "  Enterprises 
air  nroup  commander  plotted  his  course  to 
intercept  the  Japane.se  to  the  -southwest.  The 
THDs  were  to  join  up  en  route. 

While  TF  16  was  nettinn  its  planes  air- 
ijorne.  TF  17  steamed  to  the  southwest  at  25 
knots.  Frank  .Jack  Fletcher,  eaner  to  find 
the  other  two  .Japanese  cairiers  believed  to 
be  a  part  of  the  enemy  strikinn  force,  waited 
until  the  report  of  a  snooper  near  TF  17, 
shortly  alter  0800,  channed  the  complexion  of 
thinns.  Fletcher  decided  at  0838  to  launch  17 
SBDs  of  VB  3.  12  TBDs  of  VT  3,  and  six  F4Fs 


of  VF  3  to  attack  the  same  carriers  apainst 
which  Spruance  had  .sent  his  planes.  He 
would  reserve  the  17  SBDs  of  V^S"  5  for  ei- 
thei-  a  search  or  for  a  second  atuick.  Al- 
ihounh  basing  their  estimate  on  the  two- 
hour  old  contact  report,  Yorktown's  strike 
planners  plotted  an  interception.  Yorktown. 
steaminn  to  the  southeastward,  then  drew 
awa.y  from  TF  16  as  she  launched  planes. 

Hiinirls  VT-8  located  Nanumo  first,  un- 
aware that  their  fighter  escort  had  .strayed 
resultiiiK  in  VF-6's  followinn  VT «.  Ulti- 
mately, all  10  of  VF  8"s  F4Fs  had  to  ditch. 
Undeterred.  VT-8  bravely  bore  in  on 
Nanumo's  carriers.  Antiaircraft  Ore  and 
Xcio.v.  however,  splashed  all  15  Drvaslaltir^. 
Only  one  pilot  survived  -  by  hidinn  beneath 
his  seat  cushion  in  the  inidst  of  the  Japanese 
Fleet— to  t«ll  the  tale  of  what  transpired 
.soon  thereafter.  Enlcipnsf's  VT  €  came  next. 
Although  it  did  not  suffer  the  lo.s.ses  inflicted 
by  flak  and  fighters  on  Horncl's  ill-fated 
Di'vusliiluTfi.  it  likewi.se  enjoyed  no  success. 

Both  VT  8  and  VT-6  had,  however,  drawn 
clown  the  Japanese  combat  air  patrol.  After 
the  slaughter  of  TF-16's  torpedo  planes, 
Nanumo's  carriers  steamed  in  disarra.v,  the 
morning's  emergency  maneuverings  having 
broken  up  their  disposition.  Hi'U"  steamed 
off  to  the  north,  protected  by  a  front,  with 
Ahufji.  Sftri/u,  and  Kugii  trailing.  At  about 
that  juncture,  the  l-^ntcrprisc  air  group  ap- 
peared on  the  serene,  having  sniffed  out  the 
scent  by  following  the  speeding  destroyer 
^r(i.s-/a  (which  Nagumo  had  detached  to  stay 
behind  and  deal  with  the  pestiferous  \tiu- 
tilus)  as  she  headed  for  the  main  body  of  the 
Japanese  striking  force.  Almost  simulta- 
neously, but  in  wholly  spontaneous  fashion, 
Yurklowii's  strike  group  arrived. 

Both  groups  attacked  as  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances permitted. 

VT-3.  fiom  Yorktown.  brought  up  the  rear 
of  the  torpedo  attack,  but  despite  the  valiant 
efforts  of  the  six-plane  escort,  /crns  took 
their  toll  of  Torpedo  Three's  men  and  ma- 
chines. 

In  only  a  few  minutes,  the  SBDs  from  the 
two  American  carriers  pummeled  three  of 
the  once-proud  Japanese  flattops  into  blaz- 
ing and  exploding  junk.  VB-3-  although  di- 
minished \)\  some  pilots'  having  inadvert- 
ently dropped  their  bombs  en  route  due  to  a 
switch  malfunction  — knoc:ked  .Soruu  out  of 
tlie  flght  while  VB  6  and  VS-6  did  the  same 
to  A'(((/(i  and  Aktigi. 

Hirtju.  however,  off  to  the  north,  momen- 
tarily escaped  destruction,  to  achieve  some 
measure  of  vengeance.  Search  planes  having 
pinpointed  TF-17's  location,  a  force  of  Vu/.s 
escorted  by  /.rros  set  upon  Yorktown.  scoring 
three  bomb  hits  despite  furious  antiaircraft 
fire  and  a  dogged  defen.se  by  VF  3  planes 
that  were  augmented  by  tho.se  from  VFs  8 
and  6.  Slopped  dead  in  the  water,  Yorktown 
lay  helpless  as  her  screen  deployed  around 
her  and  her  returning  strike  group  landed 
onboard  Hnlcrprtsc  and  Hornet. 

Spruance  detached  two  heavy  cruisers  and 
two  destroyeis  to  lend  a  hand.  Fletcher,  real- 
izing that  he  could  no  longer  e.xercise  tac- 
tical command,  transferred  his  flag  to  the 
cruiser  .4.s-(()ri(t  (CA  34)  and  turnecl  over  the 
reins  to  Spruance.  That  afternoon,  a  search, 
launched  by  Yorktown  earlier  that  day,  spot- 
ted Hiri/u.  A  second  strike,  comprised  of 
planes  from  Entrrprisi'  (which  included  ex- 
Yorktoicn  planes  among  them  I  then  mortally 
wounded  Hiritu.  which  was  abandoned  and 
sank  the  next  morning. 

Yorktown's  damage  control  people  eventu- 
ally got  her  underway  in  time  to  be  hit  by  a 
second  Japanese  attack— this  time  by  tor 
pedo   planes   that   had   been   launched   from 


Hiryu  before  the  KnterprKe  pilot.s  had  found 
her- that  stopped  the  sliip  for  the  second 
time  and  forced  her  abandonment.  The 
screening  ships  of  TF-17  took  onboard  the 
carrier's  survivora  and  moved  off.  with 
Fletcher  leaving  one  destroyer  to  guanl  the 
crippled  flattop.  Ultimately,  the  Japanese 
submarine  /-o'S  torpedoed  Yorktown  a  .sei:ond 
time,  on  .June  6,  while  a  salvage  part.v— gath- 
ered on  the  5th -labored  mightily  to  get  her 
undei-way.  The  gallant  lady  sank  on  the 
morning  of  June  7. 

The  cruiser  division  detachecl  by  Nagumo 
to  shell  the  atoll  ran  into  difficulty  The 
fleet  submarine  Tumhor  (SS-198)  happened 
across  the  division  and,  in  the  resultant  con- 
fusion, the  cruisers  .Uogiiim  and  .Mtkumu  col- 
lided. Search  planes  picked  up  their  trail  and 
sub.sequent  strikes,  launched  from  Midway 
by  VMSB  241  and  from  h'.nterprisc  and  Hornet. 
eventually  sank  .Mikunni  and  badly  damaged 
.Mogami.  Air  strikes  from  Hornet  and  Enter- 
prise missed  damaging  the  destroyer 
Tanika^e.  as  did  a  B-17  strike. 

The  heavy  losses  inflicted  by  the  men  from 
Yorktown.  Enterprise,  and  Hornet  forced  Adm. 
Yamamoto  to  abandon  his  plans  for  trying  to 
take  Midway  on  June  4.  The  action  on  the 
6th  against  the  fleeing  Mikumu  and  Mogami 
proved  to  be  the  last  undertaken  before 
RAdm.  Spruance  broke  contact  with  the  .Jap- 
anese. Over  suljsequent  days.  PBYs  rendered 
important  service  in  ranging  over  the  Pacific 
either  aiding  or  affecting  the  rescue  of  survi- 
vors from  both  sides. 

Adm.  Nimitz  and  his  subordinate  com- 
manders. RAdms.  Fletcher  and  Spruance, 
knew  of  the  enemy's  capabilities  and  intent. 
Merely  knowing  what  the  Japanese  planned 
to  do,  however,  was  not  enough.  The  Pacific 
Fleet's  carrier  striking  force,  formed  around 
the  only  three  flattops  available  at  that 
time,  had  to  prove  equal  to  the  task  of  deny- 
ing the  enemy's  carrying  out  its  plans.  That 
task  was  accomplished  with  a  high  loss  of 
men  and  planes  reminding  at  least  one  par- 
tlcipant  that  war  was  a  ••grim  and  terrible 
business"  but  they  had  achieved  a  victory. 
They  had  written  what  Adm.  Nimitz  proudly 
called   'a  glorious  page  in  our  history." 


MORK  .-XliOL'T  .SPKCI.A.L 
PKOSJX'LTOR  WAL.SH 

The  .si'i;.AKi;i^  pi'o  teinpoi-e.  Under  a 
previous  oi'ilfr  ot  the  House,  the  t?en- 
tleman  IVoni  Califoinia  [Mr.  Huntkk]  is 
recotjriizecJ  for  ."J  minutes. 

Mr.  HUN'l'KR.  Mr.  .Speaker.  I  a.sk  the 
Kenlleman  from  California  [Mr.  DOR- 
NAN]  to  join  me  if  he  is  so  inclined. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  came  in  on  the  tail 
end  of  this  discussion  about  our  Special 
Prosecutor,  Mr.  Walsh,  and  his  contin- 
ued pursuit  of  former  Secretar.v  of  De- 
fense Caspar  VVeinberMrer.  and  I  just 
thoutjht  it  was  mayl)e  important  to  say 
a  few  moi-e  words  about  this  issue. 

.'^s  my  colleagues  know.  I  think  we 
all  watched  the  Iran-Conlra  affair  play 
out.  and  I  think  a  lot  of  Ainericans  who 
watched  this  Special  Prosecutor,  this 
man  with  special  power  that  could  lit- 
ei^ally  make  or  break  the  lives  of  other 
Amei-icans  I  think  a.s  liic  .•\merican 
people  watched  this  program  play  out, 
in  his  office  develop  and  pur.sue  people, 
I  think  inany  people  became  dis- 
appointed with  what  they  saw  because 
I  think  they  .saw  in  reality  a  replay  of 
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Mint,  old  uamc  Miul  lakes  plate  or  that 
old  play  that  has  takfti  plaice  in  VViish- 
i  union  cvfi-  si  net"  wo  hav(?  ha<l  a  coun- 
tiy,  and  that  is  propli-  who  start,  in 
«:ovt'inmfnt.,  even  tlif  legislative,  oi-  ju- 
<licial  or  oxeeutive  hraneh  with  a  man 
dale  Irom  the  people  to  do  a  litiiiled 
jol),  h<>uinnin>,'  to  like  their  job  moie 
and  more,  and  l)ei,'innin>^  Lo  aeeruo 
power  and  set;  that,  power  heint;  exer- 
(  ised  in  a  way  that  alTeets  other  people 
in  a  very  s<»vere  way.  and  they  become 
somewhat,  unbalanced  in  Iheir  ap- 
proai^h  to  the  job  that,  was  tiiven  to 
I  hem  by  the  American  iX'ople. 

D  TXH) 

I  think  wc  all  watchcil  with  some  in- 
terest as  Mr.  Walsh  initially  pursued 
Olivei'  North  and  uncovered  facts  that 
he  thought  were  lelevant  and  were  im- 
portant for  the  American  jx-ople  and 
relevant  for  his  own  ptjtential  prosecu- 
tion. 

I  think  we  became  a  little  bit  pu/.zbvl 
at  his  ai,'k,'ressiveness  when  it  app<'ared 
that  theie  were  no  substantive  ci'imes 
that  had  been  committed  by  Mr.  Nori.li. 
and  w(!  saw  him  tuin  to  Mr.  North's 
personal  lite  and  his  personal  actions, 
anil  I  am  talkint,'  about  the  fact  that  he 
bouM:ht  at  one  tim<'  supposedly  with 
money  that  came  from  one  of  the  mid- 
dlemen in  his  dealings  with  foreign  na- 
tions, we  saw  that  he  bought  a  home 
si!curity  system  for  his  family  be«\uise 
he  had  l)een  tart^eicd  lor  .issassi nation 
by  several  people  in  the  Miileast  who 
did  not  care  for  him  much. 

The  American  ix'ople  looked  at  t  hat 
and  said  well,  that  is  interest! nj,'.  but  is 
that,  i-eally  somethiUK^  we  shf)uld  be 
spending  millions  of  dollais  doiuk'?  An<l 
maybe,  tree.  I  would  tnaylie  have  done 
that  myself  if  I  had  been  in  that  same 
posit  ion. 

I  think  we  s.uv  in  Ollie  North  a  man 
who  was  a  ilecent  peison.  who  has  uiven 
mu<h  to  his  country,  and  who  had  com- 
mit ted  no  substantive  trime.  And  when 
Mr.  Walsh  failed  to  <:onvit't  him  of  a 
substantive  crimi\  vv(>  then  I  think  be- 
came ilisappointed  in  seeint,'  him  pur- 
sue Mr.  iMoith.  Oliver  North,  for  what 
we  considered  to  be  insubstantial  mat- 
ters. 

I  think  that  the  home  s(!curity  .sys- 
tem, after  you  spent  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars,  would  fall  into  the  realm  of  an 
insubstantial  matter. 

Now.  we  do  know  with  respect  to  Mi'. 
Weinberf,'er  thai  the  K(M-i'etary  of  De- 
fense, who  has  servefl  this  countiy 
many  years,  and.  incidentally  Mr.  Ook- 
NAN  ma.v  be  intt-restiMl  in  this,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken  Caspar  Weinbcrtfer  left 
Correnidor  with  Doutjlas  MacArt.hur 
shortly  before  the  fall  of  Corre^idor.  In 
fact,  it  was  on  the  same  boat.  I  am  an 
Aim.v  t?u.v.  so  I  call  ships  boats. 

Mr.  DOKNAN  of  California.  So  did 
they.  A  \"V  boat. 

Ml'.  HUNTKR.  It  was  a  PT  boat.  He 
was  side  by  side  with  liouRlas  Mac- 
Arthur.  He  served  the  country,  served 
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the  Slate  of  California  and  this  Nation 
in  a  very  honorable  fashion,  anrl  help«"d 
to  rebuihl  American  strength  and  the 
national  defen.se. 

Because  of  that  we  were  ablf-  to  face 
down  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  l!)80s  We 
went  into  the  l!»80's  with  Uonald 
Uea«an  with  three  countries.  Guate- 
mala. Honduras,  and  Ni<'ai'a«ua.  all 
under  military  ilictatorshi|is  when 
llonabl  Hi'auan  walked  in,  this  u'uv  we 
tln)uv;ht  we  wen-  told  by  the  Ameritan 
left  would  be  a  militaristic  man  and  a 
person  who  would  do  little  to  brintr 
freedom  to  the  world. 

We  saw  at  the  end  of  the  Hea-^an  ad 
ministi'at.ion,  in  which  Cap  Weinbertrer 
played  a  sitjnilicani  role  as  Secretary 
of  Defense,  three  voting  republics  in 
Ciuati-malii,  Honduias.  and  Ni<araKua. 
where  vciified  idections  weie  held  be- 
fore international  observers,  with  all 
that  evolution  taking  pla<e  under  this 
administration  in  which  Cap  Wein- 
l)ert,'er  played  a  si>,'nincant  part . 

He  played  a  sik'nil'ii  ant  part,  in  re- 
buildins^  Ameiicas  defen.ses.  the  same 
defen.ses  that  did  such  ma«nificent 
sei'vice  in  the  Gulf  war. 

You  know.  Cap  Weinbei-uer  is  like  a 
lot.  of  us  who  c<mie  to  Washinj,'ton.  We 
want,  to  bo  able  to  do  our  job  and  do  it 
effectively  and  leave  a  little  l)il  of 
space  for  personal  honor  and  for  our 
family.  If  you  do  not  have  that,  ami  if 
you  have  a  .systetn  in  whi<'h  one  pai't  of 
the  systt^m  can  fall  out.  ol  balance,  and 
in  this  ca.se  I  think  Mr.  Walsh  has  fall- 
en out  of  balance,  .you  develop  an  envi- 
ronment in  which  nobody  wants  to 
.serve  this  eountiy. 

I  think  when  one  branch  of  G(jvei-n- 
menl  or  one  a^jeni'v  in  Governnumt.  in 
this  case  Mr.  Walsh's  shop,  loses  its 
balance  and  we  ceitainly  did  not  ask 
Mr.  Walsh  to  net  involved  to  see  wheth- 
€'r  or  not  Cap  Weinl)eruer  took  notes 
wo  are  now  down  to  the  point  wheie 
this  is  analogous  in  my  estimation  to 
brin^rinK  a  person  to  a  deposition  to 
ask  him  about  a  crimt\  a  substantive 
act. 

Ont?  of  the  ((uestions  that  you  rai.se 
later  on  is.  "Well,  didn't  you  tell  us 
you  drove  to  the  deposition  in  a  Chevy'.' 
Well,  we  have  learned  that  it  is  a  Ford. 
Because  it  is  a  Ford,  we  are  now  tfoing 
to  pro.secutc  .you  for  perjur.v." 

As  I  understand  it.  the  substance  now 
of  Mr.  Walsh's  final  attempt  at  a  pros- 
ecution is  he  thinks  Mi'.  Weinbervrer 
look  notes  on  a  certain  occasion,  and 
when  he  was  asked  if  he  took  notes,  he 
said  he  did  not  think  he  had  any.  or  he 
did  not  have  any  notes.  Now  the.y  think 
he  has  notes.  Because  of  the  fact  that 
he  rela.ycd  that  he  did  not  have  any 
notes,  when  in  fact  they  think  he  had 
notes,  they  think  they  can  prosecute 
hin»  for  perjur.v. 

Well,  let  me  say  that  1  take  notes  on 
dozens  of  occasions  durini;  the  day.  and 
nine-tenths  of  thos<'  notes,  after  the 
event  is  over,  the  spc(^ch  or  the  time  on 
the  floor.   I  foruct  about  those  notes. 


They  ma.y  no  Inick  to  s(jme  dusty  note- 
book. 

But  certainly  I  think  any  Member  of 
this  House  would  feel  outraii^cd  if  they 
were  prosecuted  on  the  basis  that  they 
were  not  sure  whi^t  her  or  not  they  had 
taken  notes  durinu'  n  certain  debate.  1 
think  th.il  is  outrai^'oous.  It  is  out- 
ratreous  that  we  now  have  low<>i'e<l  this 
office,  or  Mr.  Walsh  has  inadvertently 
lowered  this  olfice.  and  lowered  the 
reputation  of  the  special  prosecutorial 
system  to  the  point  wher«>  he  is  not 
lookint,'  at  Iran-Conlra  ami  not.  lookim,' 
ai  Central  .•\merica.  but  he  is  lookinu 
.ii  whet  her  or  not  Cap  Weinberger  took 
notes  on  occasion  when  hi'  N.iid  be  did 
not  take  notes. 

If  we  do  not  allow  a  lit  lie  brealhinu 
spiice  for  human  lieinns.  that  is  people 
who  forijet  sometimes  if  they  take 
notes  or  do  not  take  notes,  if  we  do  not 
allow  a  little  breathing'  space  for  ureal. 
.Americans  like  Cap  Weinbern^er  who 
.serve  in  public  office,  at  a  ureat  loss. 
incidentally,  of  juM-sonal  income,  and 
at  a  wreat  sacrifice  concerning  their 
private  lives,  if  we  do  not  uive  a  little 
breath int;  s|)iice  in  this  system  for 
those  ix'ople  by  havint;  a  Government 
in  which  all  parts  of  the  Government 
lcj,'islat  iv('.  executive,  ami  judicial  are 
in  balance,  then  we  will  not  have  qual- 
ity ix'ople  serving  in  Washint,'ton.  DC. 

It  was  interesting  to  me  that  with  all 
the  tribulations  that  this  House  has 
yone  throutrh  with  respect  to  our  own 
institution,  and  now  the  possibility  of 
a  prosecutor  with  respect  to  this  insti- 
tution, that  we  now  apparentl.y  have 
lost  all  sensitivity  to  the  idea  of  jus- 
t.ic<>  and  balance  and  evenness  and  rea- 
sonableness. We  now  reali'/.e  that  spe- 
cial prosecutors,  if  they  want  to.  can 
prosecute  ad  infinitum  on  things  that 
are  of  little  conseiiuence  or  little  inter- 
est to  the  American  ix-ople  ov  to  an.v 
reasonable  system  of  justice. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia, because  he  is  an  eloquent  speaker 
who  started  this  whole  tliinu  off  with 
that  story  about  Correk'idor  in  which 
Cap  Weinbei'i,'er  took  a  part. 

Mr.  DOKNAN  of  California.  Would  an 
Army  paratrooper  allow  an  Air  Force 
llyboy  to  just  f^ive  .you  a  Navy  defini- 
tion of  a  boat.  With  the  sole  exception 
of  submarines,  a  boat  is  an.vthint,'  that 
can  be  picked  up  and  put  by  crane  on  a 
ship.  And  that  certainly  (lualifies  for 
those  leak.v  PT  boats  of  Commander 
Bulkeley.  who  we  honored  in  the  ro- 
tunda when  we  put  that  Medal  of  Honor 
in  there.  He  is  also  a  Medal  of  Honor 
winner.  If  .you  call  him  today,  he  picks 
up  the  phone  and  says.  •Report    " 

It  was  Commander  people  keep  mis- 
spelling: it  ■Buckley  ",  but  it  was 
Bulkeley  who  took  Mac  Arthur  and 
Cap  Weinherj,'er  off  that,  island. 

Cap  Weinbei'Ker  did  serve  with  ureal 
distinction  in  World  War  II.  He  served 
in  the  California  Assembly,  in  our 
house  of  assembly  there.  He  served  at 
OMB   under   Richard   Nixon,    and    then 
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went  to  HKW  and  implemented  some  of 
those  Great  Society  programs  that 
Richard  Nixon  did  continue  after  the 
.lohnson  years. 

Cap  has  had  a  ^reat  life  of  service, 
and  he  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  de- 
fense buildup  that  helped  break  the  So- 
viet Union.  It  certainly  exhausted  us. 
It  certainly  has  uiven  us  debt,  but  it  is 
the  cheapest  price  any  superpower  has 
ever  paid  to  stop  another  superpower 
from  launching  yet  another,  beyond- 
our-imauination.  destructive  world 
war. 

Cap  Weinberf?er  served  7  out  of  the  8 
years  that  President  Reatian  uave  us 
that  victory  over  communism.  Why  he 
left  that  eighth  year  I  never  was  able 
to  determine.  I  alwa.ys  meant  to  ask 
him.  Was  it  that  he  did  not  want  to  see 
some  of  it  torn  apart  and  built  down 
from  what  he  had  built  up'.'  But  he 
tuined  it  over  to  one  of  his  associates 
to  finish  out  that  last  Reauan  year. 

Cap  Weinberger  is  a  K'ood  man.  I  have 
never  met  a  better  public  servant.  And 
to  have  his  life  brought  undei-  scrutiny 
now  at  such  a  late  date,  it  is  just  phe- 
nomenal to  me. 

I  cannot  imagine  what  you  said 
about  the  family.  It  just  was  handed  to 
me  his  years  as  head  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  1973  throuRh  197."). 
after  his  years  as  head  of  Office  of  Man- 
airement  and  Buduet . 

I  just  hope  that  we  will  put  this 
phase  of  history  behind  us.  I  ufot  a  lit- 
tle hot  under  the  collar  here  because 
there  were  some  uuly  mistakes  made 
by  Members  of  this  ConMTress  in  con- 
.sortinu  with  these  Communist  thu^rs. 
the  (Jrteua  brothers. 

Our  own  distinuui.shed  Speaker  here 
brouuht  Orteua  into  his  office  in  this 
buildinu  on  Veterans'  Day  ami  then 
took  him  for  a  tour  of  the  Vietnam 
Wall,  that  sacred  wall  down  i.here.  I 
cannot  believe  some  of  the  things  that 
happened. 

It  was  basically  a  constitutional 
struuule  between  the  executive  branch, 
which  had  carried  49  States  in  the  198'1 
election.  And  this  i.ssue  was  discussed 
coast  to  coast  during  that  campaign. 
people  of  different  opinions  in  this 
Chamber  and  the  other  ureat  body. 

1  wish  we  coulii  put  the  history  be- 
hind us.  and  it  is  somewhere  between 
SIO  and  SlOO  million  we  have  spent, 
when  we  will  uet  that  reckoninMT.  To 
net  a  few  i:)etty  crimes  adjudicated  and 
less  than  .S'2l)0.tK)0  in  fines  collected.  It 
has  suie  been  a  lot  of  work  foi'  a  lot  of 
younu  lawyers.  I  think  it  has  ^iven 
them  a  lousy  introduction  to  life  inside 
the  beltway.  chasinu  their  tails  for 
.years  now  to  try  and  ruin  the  name  of 
uood  Americans  who  won  the  cold  war 
and  uave  Violetta  Chamoi'ra  a  ureat 
election  that  I  uot  to  her  inauguration 
in  Managua,  the  first  woman  piesident 
of  any  nation  or  entit.y  in  this  entire 
hemisphere,  before  Columbus  .500  years 


ano  this  October,  and  all  durinu  the  A/.- 
tecs  and  all  the  old  empires  before 
that. 

The  first  woman  pr<>sident  ever  in 
this  hemisphere,  because  of  Cap  Wein- 
beruer,  Ollie  North,  and  a  lot  of  people 
before  and  after.  We  won.  You  who 
u:ave  public  relations  advice  to  the  Or- 
tega thuus  who  tortured  people  to 
death,  you  lost.  Take  it  like  a  man  and 
let.  us  stop  this  endless  investigation 
and  destruction  of  people's  i-eputations. 

Mr..  Hl".\l'l".l'  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  '.•  !.\  .Dticulate  words  of  my 
frien<l  from  California,  who  I  really 
enjoy  serving  with 
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The  S!'i:.\Ki;H  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bl-ACKWKLi.).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessei!  [Mr.  Duncan]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  through  a  very  painful  recession 
in  this  country  and  are  just  now  very 
slowly  coming,'  out  of  it.  The  sad  thinu 
is  that  this  is  a  recession  that  we 
should  never  have  uonc  throu^jh  and 
that  we  would  never  have  uone  throuRh 
had  it  not  been  for  the  policies  of  our 
own  Federal  Government. 

First,  the  recession  was  caused  by  bit; 
government  liberalism,  which  has 
brought  about  far  too  much  Federal 
spending  and  has  left  us  with  a  S4  tril- 
lion national  debt  and  losses  of  SI  bil- 
lion a  day  at  the  present  time  adding 
to  that.  This  has  been  like  a  chain  of 
debt  hanuinu-  around  the  neck  of  our 
economy,  slowly  but  surely  stranulinu 
this  Nation  to  death  economically. 

Second,  this  niMnlless  recession  was 
caused  by  environmental  exti'emists. 
who  almost  always  come  fi'om  upper 
income  groups,  advocating  policies 
which  have  destroyed  millions  of  jobs 
and  have  really  hurt  the  working  men 
and  women  and  the  lower  income  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation. 

I  previously  have  pointed  out  that  we 
impoi'ted  $50  billion  worth  of  oil  and  oil 
products  last  year.  Our  trade  deficit 
fell  to  S7  billion,  thank  t^oodness.  If  we 
had  drilled  for  oil  in  just  two  small 
parts  of  this  countiy.  the  Arctic  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuse  in  Alaska  and 
Point  Aruuello.  off  the  California 
coast,  we  could  have  had  a  trade  sur- 
plus and  created  up  to  1  million  new 
jobs  in  this  country. 

Instead,  we  sent  this  momw  overseas 
to  the  detriment  of  our  own  people. 

Now.  the  envii'onmentalists  alwa.vs 
say  we  should  not  use  so  much  oil  and 
that  everyone  should  use  mass  transit. 
But  they  do  not  have  much  mass  tran- 
sit in  the  small  towns  and  rural  areas, 
and  I  hope  we  never  uet  so  dictatoral  in 
this  country  and  get  to  the  point  that 
we  force  everyone  to  live  in  the  biu 
cities. 

These  environmental  exti'cmists  are 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  drilling  for 


oil  in  the  .Arctic  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
use .\N\VR  is  over  19  million  acres  in 
size.  Tl.i  .irea  whei'e  the  oil  is  and 
where  drilling-  needs  to  be  done  is  onl.v 
12.000  acreas.  far  less  than  1  perc-ent  of 
the  total  area. 

This  oil  exploration  could  be  done  in 
a  clean  and  safe  way  without  harming 
a  single  animal.  Ninety  million  acres 
in  what  is  basically  a  frozen  wasteland. 

I  represent  about  half  of  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  the 
most  heavily  visited  park  in  the  Na- 
tion. The  vSmokies  are  .'j60,000  acres  in 
size. 

We  could  drill  for  oil  in  ANWK  and 
leave  almost  the  full  19  million  acres 
untouched  and  yet.  because  the  envi- 
ronmental extremists  control  the  polit- 
ical agenda  in  this  country  today,  we 
will  not  do  it  because  most  of  our  polit- 
ical leaders  are  scared  to  death  of  the 
environmental  movement. 

All  over  this  world  countries  are  col- 
lapsint;  economically  because  of  too 
much  government,  too  much  bureauc- 
racy. Hundreds  of  millions  want  to 
come  here  because  of  our  freedom  and 
opportunity  and  because  of  our  free  en- 
terprise system.  Many  of  those  impov- 
erished nations  have  a  wealth  of  natu- 
ral resources.  And  they.  too.  would 
prosper  with  a  free  enterprise  s.vstem 
and  private  ownership  of  property.  Yet 
they  have  had  too  much  government, 
and  the  people  have  suffered,  in  several 
places  have  even  starved.  Yet  we  do  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  learn  from  this. 

Last  year  alone  we  added  over  66.000 
pages  of  laws,  rules  and  regulations 
and  redtape  to  the  Federal  Register. 
We  already  have  so  many  laws,  rules 
and  regulations  on  the  books,  millions, 
that  no  computer  can  even  keep  up 
with  them  much  less  a  human  being. 

Now  we  have  just  pas.sed  an  energy 
bill  of  over  L.'iOO  pages  of  fine  print.  I 
am  sure  the  people  of  this  Nation  will 
be  thrilled  when  they  find  out  that  we 
have  added  even  more  rules,  regula- 
tions and  laws  to  the  books.  Ulti- 
mately, this  bill  will  drive  up  the  al- 
ready far-too-high  cost  of  energy  in 
this  Nation. 

If  we  do  not  reverse  direction  and  re- 
emphasize  free  enterprise  and  private 
property  and  individual  freedom  in  this 
country  once  again,  then  at  some 
point,  and  prol>ably  sooner  rather  than 
later,  we  will  see  hapi>ening  here  what 
has  happened  in  other  nations.  Wc  will 
see  Americans  starving  in  the  streets 
or  standing  in  line  for  8  or  9  houi-s  to 
get  a  pound  of  sausage,  hoping  the  gov- 
(M-nment  does  not  run  out  of  it  before  it 
gets  to  be  their  tui'n. 

Just  over  a  month  ago  Senator 
CoNHAD.  a  liberal  Democrat  from  North 
Dakota,  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  said  that  he  was  retiring  from 
the  Senate,  even  though  he  is  only  -11 
years  old  and  has  served  just  6  yeai-s. 
one  term.  He  said  he  was  giving  up  be- 
cause he  saw  no  hope  to  turn  around 
our  national  debt  and  to  stop  our  con- 
tinuing tremendous  deficit. 
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The  next  ni^^ht.  in  a  liv(>  int.oiviow 
with  Tom  Broitaw,  Sonatoi-  Wakkkn 
HiiDMAN,  a  conservative  Kepuhlican 
and  one  of  the  most,  respected  men  in 
the  Henatf,  said  the  country  was  head- 
ed for  economic  disaster.  His  words, 
not  mine,  "economic  disaster." 

Here  we  have  two  wi'ii-i'espected  Sen- 
ators, certainly  not  kooks.  from  two 
different  philosophical  directions  say- 
inn  hasically  the  .sjime  thint:. 

Now.  I  am  not  as  pessimistic  as  Sen- 
ator CoNKAO  or  Senafoi'  Rudman  I 
think  we  (-an  still  turn  this  country 
around,  hut  anyone  who  does  not  real- 
ize that  the  financial  condition  of  this 
Nation  is  at  a  very  serious,  perhaps 
even  a  very  dan^'erous  point,  is  closinif 
his  or  her  eyes  to  reality. 

We  are  rejfulatinj,'  our  econoiny  to 
death. 

Accor<linK'  to  Thomas  Hopkins,  an 
etronomiat  at  t  he  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technolotjy.  regulation  now  costs 
every  U.S.  hou.sehold  up  to  $,'),400  p«?r 
year.  Accordinix  to  the  Pacific  henal 
Foundation  of  Sacramento,  aimual 
costs  of  just  environmental  regulations 
alont>  is  $120  hillion. 

I  voted  for  the  Clean  .Air  A<  t  of  li»!M). 
the  touuhest  clean  air  in  the  world.  I 
want  to  have  a  clean  environment,  hut 
I  also  want  jobs  for  our  people.  I  want 
the  people  of  this  country  to  he  able  to 
have  a  k'ood  standard  of  livinjr. 

[f  we  KO  too  far  in  the  direction  of  en- 
vironmental ovei're^ulaticm  anfl  envi- 
ronmental overkill,  we  will  turn  this 
counti'y  into  some  kin<l  of  Third  World 
i'ountry.  We  will  have  a  clean  hut  pov- 
ei'ty -stricken  Nation. 

Why  do  I  raise  these  points  loniu'ht'.' 
Quite  simpl.v.  it  is  because  of  the  so 
calle<l  Karth  summit  In  Klo.  President 
Hush  has  already  been  severely  <rili- 
ci/.ed  tor  not  ak'ieeinn  in  advance  to  all 
sorts  of  environmental  restrictions,  ri'- 
strictions  that  may  not  harm  st)me 
poor  Third  World  country  where  every- 
one is  already  tryinv;  to  leave  hut. 
which  would  be  very  harmful  to  the 
United  States. 

This  country  is  already  doinK  more 
to  fitiht  all  forms  of  pollution  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  world.  su<'h  as  our 
very  toutjh  atid  very  e.xiK'nsive  C-lcan 
Air  Act. 

Yet  there  is  somethini,'  in  the  liberal 
mindset  and  in  the  minds  of  environ- 
mental extremists  which  somehow  al- 
ways finds  the  United  States  to  be  the 
bad  Kuy.  They  are  never  satisfied.  We 
can  never  do  enouL:li  when  it  comes  to 
the  environment 

I  sometimes  think  the  only  way  they 
would  ever  lie  happy  would  be  for  all 
human  and  animal  life  to  leave  the 
United  States  so  it  could  not  be  pol- 
luted. 

Yet  it  is  always  clear  that  they  do 
not  want  anyone  to  use  the  land  except 
for  themselves  and  their  yuppie  envi- 
ronmentalist  friends.    Why    have   these 
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environmental  extiemists  been  so  suc- 
(•e.ssful  politically?  It  is  because  they 
have  scared  the  people.  They  use  scare 
tactics,  sensationalism,  and  scientific 
faddism.  Th(\v  have  ^labbed  headlines, 
with  ofttimes  wild  chaitjes.  to  paint  a 
very  false  picture  of  this  country. 

Dixy  Lee  Ray.  form<M'  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Knertry  C^ommission.  wrote 
a  book  published  in  19!»0  (ailed 
■'Trashiiik'  the  I'lanet.  "  In  the  preface 
to  that  book  she  sumnu'd  up  the  piiint 
I  am  trying  to  make  here  tonitjht.  She 
wrote; 

I  l)elipve  too  many  people  aie  losinK  touch 
with  common  .sense.  Koadlnt;  the  hemlline.s 
and  lea<l  stories  in  newspjipeis  or  llstenlnK  to 
lelevi.-iion  and  radio  news,  one  could  ion- 
iluile  that  we  Amern  iins  are  the  most  kuI 
liljle  ot  people,  and  certainly  the  most  easily 
IriKhtcned.  Krom  simple  scare  stories  at)out 
caicinoneiis  lurkin){  in  everythiim  we  eat. 
breathe,  and  touch,  to  truly  stii|)eni|ou8 
claim.s  of  Kiirth-destioylnK  holes  in  the  sky, 
global  changes  in  cllmaU*.  and  doom  fur 
Westein  sociirty.  we  have  iM^en  panicked  into 
speiidirm  lillllons  ot  ilr)llnrs  without  knowing 
whether  they  are  real. 

Ms.  Rny  continued: 

Whatever  h;>pi>oned  to  healthy  skeptu  ism' 
Wliaievei  hapixMied  to  MiP  "Hhow  me  t>elore 
you  spend  my  money"  altilurle?  Shouldn't 
we  (piestlon  the  a.ssumption  that  every  in 
du-strlnl  produit  may  l)e  a  dnn^nr  to  life  and 
limlV.'  Should  every  new  development  l>e 
louKlit  aMiimst  to  pioteil  us  from  every 
thlin;.  liicludliiK  ourselves. 

This  distinguished  scientist,  who 
on<-e  served  as  C.overnor  of  Washinnton 
and  iis  Presiili-nt  Cai'tcr's  top  adviser 
on  science,  went  on  to  debunk  many  of 
the  myths  |MM|M'trated  on  us  by  envi- 
ronmentalists in  recent  .years.  I  do  not 
have  time  toniu'ht  to  cover  every  scart? 
lactic  used  by  environmental  extrem- 
ists, but  the  main  concern  of  the  Rio 
summit  is  so-callerl  i:lobal  warminK.  I 
do  not  intend  to  uo  into  this  in  the 
lennih  I  should,  but  let  me  just  briefly 
mention  a  few  things  about  irlobal 
warming. 

A  Washinu'ton  I'ost  editorial  in  1990 
said: 

The  evuleiu  r  ot  Klolial  warminn  is  confused 
iind  Ini  oncluslve.  Three  MIT  sdentlst.s,  after 
levlewliik;  ocean  tetii|K*ratuie  data  l)etnK 
kept  sin»e  the  mid  191  h  century,  wrote  in 
Technology  Review  iiuitjazine.  'One  ot  the 
most  strlklnn  results  suuKesteil  liy  the  data 
IH  that  there  appears  to  have  been  little  or 
in>  tilobal  wai  iMinK  over  the  past  i  enturv    ' 

William  Hooth.  a  Washln^,'ton  Post 
science  wiiter.  reported  that 

The    most    diie    predictions   about    »!lobal 
wnrminu  are  beinu  toneil  down  l>y  many  ex 
perts  who  now  predict  that  temp«*rutures  and 
.sea  levels  in  this  century  will  not  il.se  as  dra- 
matically as  once  feared. 

A  study  by  the  National  Oceanic  and 
.■Vtmospherii'  Atlministralion  conclu<les 
that 

The  small  amount  ot  nlolial  wainuiiM  that 
IS  taking  phice  would  Ini  rea.se  food  produc- 
tion, enhance  loiesl  growth,  and  enlarse 
water  supplies. 

The  Center  for  Science.  Technoloify. 
and   the  Media  polled  members  of  the 


Atnerican  Meleorolonical  Society  and 
the  American  Oeophysical  Union  about 
tilobal  warminu,  and  discovered  that 
while  ()0  perc(mt  of  those  poll(>d  be- 
lieved that  averak'e  temperatures  have 
increased  over  the  past  century,  only 
19  ptMteni  attribute  this  trend  to  any- 
thing' humans  are  dointj'  or  not  doitiij. 
Also.  70  iMM'cent  rate  media  perform- 
an<e  in  informinj,'  the  public  about 
i,'l()bal  warminu'  as  fair  to  poor. 

According  to  the  Scienc<'  and  Knvi- 
ronment  Policy  Project,  the  major 
warming:  durinj,'  the  past  100  years  took 
place  before  1910.  mainly  around  1920, 
which  was  before  most  m(MMihoiise 
nases  enten^d  the  atmosphere.  The 
1930's,  not  the  1980s,  were  the  warmest 
in  U.S.  histor.y.  accordintj  to  this 
project. 

This  year  in  a  paiM-r  publi.sherl  b.v  the 
Oak  Ridue  National  Laboratory,  two 
(list  ininiished  scientists  report  on  the 
study  of  temperatures  fiom  across  the 
world's  n(irlhern  half  for  most  of  this 
century.  They  determined,  one,  some- 
thing' other  than  carbon  dioxide  must 
be  involved  in  these  sliuhtly  hit^her 
temixn-ature  lows  and  the  sli^^htly 
lower  hiu'hs  observed. 

Two,  possibly  th(>  trends  have  little 
to  do  with  humans. 

Three,  the  tfcnds  are  l>enefi(ial  to 
humans. 

Twenty  years  a«o  enviionmentalists 
bei^an  worrying  about  climate  chantje, 
but  not  ^JIobal  warminj;.  On  the  cover 
of  one  book  published  back  then  were 
two  ominous  questions;  Has  the  next 
ice  a«e  ahead.v  beiiun?  Can  we  survive 
it'.'  A  blurb  on  the  back  cover  of  this 
book  by  Stephen  Schneider,  who  was  in 
WashitiKlon  recently  to  talk  about 
(global  warmink'.  he  warned  20  years  ajro 
that 

The  threat  of  co(jlinn  could  Ix"  as  awesome 
as  any  we  mi^fht  lai.'e,  and  massive  worldwide 
ill  lions  to  hedkje  at4ainst  that  thie.it  de.serve 
Immediate  i  onsiderat  ion. 

t^uotink'  a^ain  from  Dr.  Ray  in  testi- 
mony ^,'iven  here  before  the  Congress 
just  a  few  days  auo 

Actual  tem|)eratuies  for  the  pa.st  100  years 
show  no  con.sistent  upward  trend.  There  are. 
indeed,  ups  and  downs.  There  was  a  slight 
warminu  trend  that  occuiied  between  1910 
and  1938.  That  year,  1938.  is  still  the  wsirmest 
year  on  record. 

Durinn  the  past  World  War  II  indus- 
trial  boom  and  over  the  period  when 
carbon  dioxide  was  continuously  in- 
creasing, there  was  a  slii;hl  drop  in 
lemjx'ralure  chanji^e. 

At,'ain.  from  Dr.  Hay,  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  planet  Fiarth  is  one  of 
weather  and  climate  change.  During' 
th«>  earl.v  Middle  Au'es  the  weather  was 
so  mild  that  wine  jiraix-s  ^vow  in  Scot- 
land. It  used  to  be  possibl(>  to  tjrow  cit- 
rus fruit  in  the  American  Southeast, 
all  the  way  up  to  the  Carol inas.  Now 
oranges  will  not  ripen  north  of  t)r- 
lando,  FL.  Cave  painting's  dated  about 
6,000  .years  a>fo  and  located  in  the  Sa- 
hara Desert  show  elephants,  tiiraffes. 
hippotamus,  and  crocodiles. 
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Tile  significance  of  these  episodes  is 
that,  no  one  knows  what  caused  thmii. 
any  more  than  anyone  knows  what  in- 
dustriali'/.ation  or  the  burning'  of  fo.ssil 
fuel  will  do.  Dr.  Marc  Cathay,  director 
of  the  National  Arboretum,  said,  'The 
trees  and  the  plants  have  been  telling 
us.  unambif^uously,  that  the  U.S.  cli- 
mate has  (recently)  been  cooling  in 
some  areas,  not  warmini,'."' 

Dr.  Patrick  Michaels,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  Knvironmenlal  Sciences  at 
the  University  of  Virf,'inia  and  State 
climatoloK'ist  for  Virginia,  said; 

The  fear  of  crop  failure  and  mass  starva- 
tion Is  fading.  These  predictions  were  pie- 
mised  on  the  assumption  that  daytime  tem- 
peratures would  soar.  Rioatly  increasiiit,' 
eva|K)iation  and  drylnu  out  of  the  soil,  but 
actual  data  suKnest  that  if  aveiaKe  tempeia- 
tures  are  KoiiiK  up,  it  is  mostly  due  to  an  iii- 
ciease  in  niifht  time  low  temtjeratures.  This 
would  have  the  effect  of  lent;theniiiK  the 
urowinn  .season  by  reducing  the  likelihood  of 
frost  and  would  not  increase  the  likelihood 
of  dl■()u^^ht. 

Dr.  Michaels  al.so  .said.  "I  have  a  hard 
time  followinn^  wh.v  lontier  «^rowin«  sea- 
sons, lower  energy  prices,  and  fewer 
subzero  da.ys  in  North  Dakota  are  the 
new  apocalypse,"  showing'  once  aH:ain 
that  th<'  trends  from  global  warmint,' 
are  beneficial  to  humans  and  not  harm- 
ful. 

Dr.  Fred  Sin«er,  former  Deputy  As- 
sistant Administiator  of  the  EPA  and 
current  director  u{  the  Science  and  En- 
vironmental Policy  Project,  oversaw  a 
survey  of  more  t  han  100  atmospheiic 
scientists,  most  of  whom  worked  on  a 
U.N.  panel  studyinj,'  climate  chanf,'e. 

Speaking  of  the  .survey,  he  said: 

Some  80  peicent  (of  the  scientists)  amee 
that  there  was  no  clear  evidence  in  the  cli- 
mate record  of  the  last  100  years  for  en 
hanced  meenhou.se  waiiuint;  due  to  human 
activities,  as  miuht  have  l«'en  expected.  And 
90  percent  expressed  skepticism  about  the  re- 
liability of  the  theoretical  climate  models 
used  to  predict  a  future  catastrophic  warm- 
inn. 

A  study  by  the  Danish  Met.eorolot^i- 
cal  Institute  in  1991,  which  covered  130 
years,  concluded  that  the  temperature 
of  the  sun  and  not  carbon  emi,ssions 
had  caused  what  little  ulobal  warming' 
tlKM'e  has  b(>en. 

In  a  paper  by  the  Heritage  Founda- 
tion, t  hey  summed  up  part  of  the  pioli- 
lem.  at  least.,  in  this  way.  Thi^y  said; 

To  cut  back  on  ulobal  warminu  and  to  help 
provide  funds  foi-  the  U.N.'s  idea  of  sustain 
able  development  in  the  Third  World,  var- 
ious U.N.C.  documents  call  for  a  tax  on  prod- 
ucts that  release  carbon  Kases  into  the  at- 
mospheie.  These  aie  primarily  gasoline  for 
cars  and  the  oil  and  coal  burned  to  pioduce 
electricity  or  run  factoiies.  Pioponents  say 
that  the  Xi)\  would  raise  money  loi-  the  third 
World  and  delei-  use  of  pollutants  in  the  in- 
dustiial  world.  To  do  this,  however,  the 
taxes  would  have  to  lie  hiuh  and  in  the  U.S. 
would  certainly  cause  a  chanue  in  life  styles. 

For  example,  it  could  force  Ameri- 
cans to  use  smaller,  more  dantrerous 
cars.  It  could  drive  up  heatint?  oil 
prices  and  force  the  poor  to  curtail  or 
do  without  indoor  heatinu'  durint,'  the 


wintei  Hui  most  of  all,  it  could  cost 
Americans  their  jobs,  slow  down  the 
economy,  and  benefit  forei«^n  competi- 
tors like  .Japan  who  rely  more  heavily 
on  nuclear  eneruy  than  does  the  U..S. 
Nuclear  ener^.y  does  not  emit  t,'reen- 
house  Meases,  and  thus  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  a  U.N. -imposed  cutback  on 
them. 

The  Heritage  Foundation,  which  is 
oni>  of  the  most  n>spected  think  tanks 
in  our  counti'.y.  said  this; 

President  Bush  should  be  aware  of  some 
economic  facts  about  mi.sKuided  attempts  to 
contain  emissions  of  greenhouse  uases.  These 
are.  one.  usiim  data  provided  by  the  Conces- 
sional Budget  01fi(  c.  One  Kioup  of  experts  es- 
timated that  700.000  .■\meiicaiis  would  lose 
their  jobs  by  1997  if  the  U.S.  ameed  to  limit 
carbon  emissions  to  the  1990  levels,  which  is 
one  Koal  of  the  Rio  summit. 

D  2100 

Also,  .second,  stabilizlntf  carbon  diox- 
ide emissions  would  requii'e  a  tax  of 
S20(j  for  every  ton  of  carbon  in  such  fuel 
sDuices  as  oil,  coal,  and  natural  ^as. 
This  would  add  about  .S26  to  the  cost  of 
a  barrel  of  oil.  $120  for  a  ton  of  coal, 
and  $3.20  per  million  (uibic  feet  of  tras. 
Were  these  taxes  levied  in  1991,  the  loss 
to  America's  Kfoss  national  product 
would  have  been  about  $95  billion, 
making  the  recession  even  deeper  and 
lonuei-  and  makin«  economic  recovery 
much  harder  to  come  by. 

Third,  the  Herita^^e  Foundation  said 
a  carbon  tax  of  S200  per  ton  would 
produce  annual  losses  in  the  American 
economy  of  1.7  percent  of  the  GNP  by 
2020  to  2.1  percent  by  2100.  Thus,  by  the 
year  2020  this  tax  would  cut  America's 
t^ross  national  product  b.v  clo.se  to  $1.'>0 
billion. 

I  raise  these  points  at.  this  time  be- 
cause of  the  Rio  summit,  but  also  be- 
cause our  own  economy  is  presentl.v  on 
such  thin  ice. 

If  we  aM:ree  to  somethin^f  in  Rio  be- 
cause it  sounds  s^ood  on  the  surface, 
but  which  will  ultimately  cause  us  to 
drastically  decrease  our  standard  of 
living  or  possibly  even  no  into  a  depres- 
sion, we  will  l)e  vei'.v.  very  sorr.y  indeed. 

I  have  small  children.  I  want  the 
children  of  this  Nation  to  have  a  better 
future  than  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

To  sum  up,  I  would  like  to  quote  once 
atjain  from  the  book  'TrashintJr  the 
Planet.  "  a^'ain  froiTi  Dixy  Lee  Ray  in 
which  she  said  this; 

*  *  *  but  what  can  the  common,  everyd.ay, 
sensible,  taxpayinu  citizen  do'?  Here  aie  some 
suRfiestions: 

First,  a  person  can  put  pressure,  individ- 
ually and  through  t-ioups.  on  membeis  of  the 
legislative  branch,  both  state  and  federal,  to 
refrain  from  actiim  piecipitously  on  expen- 
sive "cures  "  for  unproven  environmental 
ills.  Ask  for  evidence.  It's  public  tax  money 
that  they  aie  proposing  to  spend;  it  should 
not  l>e  wasted. 

Second,  don't  succumb  to  the  aiKument 
put  forward  by  political  enviionmenUilists 
that  action  must  be  taken  in  advance  of  un- 
derstanding the  pioblem.  "just  in  case." 
Keep  ill  mind  that  they  have  a  job  or  posi- 
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tion  to  protect.  Remember,  the  alarmists  de- 
pend on  continued  crises,  even  if  they  are 
contrived,  to  keep  themselves  in  business. 
Insist  on  facts. 

Third,  keep  a  sense  of  perspective.  This  old 
eaith  has  been  through  a  lot.  includin»f  dras- 
tic climate  changes,  without  any  help  from 
humans.  It  will  continue  to  chanse.  The 
earth  has  never  been  stable  or  remained  the 
same  for  lontj. 

Finally,  humans  cannot  live  on  earth  with 
out  altering  it  and  without  using:  natural  re- 
sources. Our  responsibility  is  to  be  Kood 
stewai-ds  of  the  environment  and  to  remem- 
ber that  a  well-tended  tfarden  is  better  than 
a  neglected  woodlot.  It  is  demeaning  beyond 
belief  to  consider  mankind  simply  another 
species  of  animal,  no  better  and  no  worse 
than  wild  beasts. 

We  human  beings  are  what  we  are  -imper- 
fect but  well  meaning  and  capable  of  im- 
pioveinent.  We  learn  from  mistakes.  We  have 
the  ability  to  think  lationally;  and  we 
should  do  so  more  often.  We  also  have  the 
uift  to  make  conscious  choices;  and  we 
should  choose  to  pursue  knowledse  and  un- 
derstanding that  will  i^etter  the  lot  of  all 
species  on  the  planet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 

of  my  time. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to; 

Mrs.  UNSOKLtJ  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gkphakdt)  for  today  after  7  p.m.  and 
the  balance  of  t  he  week,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

.Mr.  Hkkgkk  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mk:hi:i.)  from  1  p.m.  today  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  official 
l)usiness. 


SPECIAL  {JRDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  followinMT  the  legis- 
lative proM:ram  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entei'cd.  was  t^rranted  to; 

(The  followin^^  .Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hdh.so.n')  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material;) 

Ml    \\  ALKKK,  for  .5  minutes,  today. 

.Ml    KiciGS.  for  60  minutes,  on  June  5. 

.Ml  .McCoLLUM.  for  60  minutes,  on 
.June  0. 

Mr.  Bakton  of  Texas,  for  .5  minutes, 
today,  and  for  60  minutes  each  day  on 
.June  9  and  10. 

Mr.  BUKTON  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes each  day,  on  .July  1.  2.  7.  8.  9.  10.  20. 
21.  22.  23.  21.  27.  28.  29.  30.  and  31. 

.Mr.  Duncan,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

.Mrs.  BKNTi.E'i'.  for  60  minutes  each 
day.  on  .June  b.  19.  22.  23,  24,  25,  and  26. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Blackvvku.i  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
ti'aneous  material ;> 

Mr.  Edwakd.s  of  Texas,  for  6  minutes, 
toda.v . 

Mi-   Mazzoli.  for  5  minutes,  toda.v. 

M;    Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  toda.v. 


KXTKNSION  OK  HKMAHKS 

My  unanimous  consent,  poi-mission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  Ki'anted 
to: 

(The  foUowinK'  Members  (at  the  re- 
(|uest  of  Mr.  HoHSON)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matei'ial:) 

Mr.  McCoMAiM. 

Ml'.  Rkcui.a. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  SiiNDQi'i.sT.  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O.xi.KV. 

Mr.  GUNDKKSON. 

Mr.  HCIIAKKKK. 

Mr.  Scmit.ZK. 

Mr   Yoi'Nd  of  Florida. 

Ml      fU.AZ. 

M.S.  K()s-I,kht:nk.n.  in  four  instances. 

(The  foUowitiy^  Members  <at  the  re- 
<iuest  ot"  Mr.  Mlac-kwki.i-)  and  to  inelude 
e.xtraneouH  mateiial: ) 

Mr.  AC-KKHMAN. 

Mr.  MKliMK. 

Mr.  Stakk. 

Mr.  UosK. 

Mr.  LaRocco  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Atkins. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Falkomavakoa  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  KCHKUKK. 

Mr.  Hkktkl. 

Mr.  DK  FiUriO. 

Mr.  CoNVKKs. 

Mr.  Kii,i)KK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  .Jacobs. 

Mr.  F(x;i,iK'rrA. 

Mr.  MUKTUA. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Ms.  Pki-osi. 

Mr.  HoYKK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fascki.I.. 

Mr.  SiKOKSKi. 

Mrs.  Li.oYD. 

Ml'.  Skki.ton. 

Mr.  Tkakicant  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  .loNT'/,. 

Mr.   IIOCIIHKUKCKNKK. 

Mr.  Wki.s.s 


SKNATK  lUI-l,  UlCFKRRFl) 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  foUowint: 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows; 

S.  280iJ.  All  iuit  to  I'.xteiid  the  iiuihorlzalion 
of  tho  Comrnl.ssion  on  Inter. si ivlc  Child  Sup 
port,  and  the  diMillini^  for  the  Conimis.slons 
Rf|)ort   to  Connress;   to   tho  C'omniittee  on 
Wa.vs  and  Mi>nns. 


A  I).  Mil  k.n.MKNT 

.Mr  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  ilo  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
intfl.v.  (at  12  o'clock  and  1  minutes 
a.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  toda.v.  Frida.v. 
June  ,'i.  1992.  at    • 


KXI-X'UTI V F,  COMMUNICATIONS. 
KTC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  .\X1V.  execu- 
tive communWatlons  wen;  taken  from 
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the  Speaker's  tabic  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

15670.   A   IclttT  t'roiii   the  Comptroller  Gen 
eral,   the  General   Ai-iounlink'  OITke,   tians- 
niiltliiK'  an  impoundment,  of  Department  ot 
Defen.se  Inidi-et  authority   that  should   have 
been  but  was  not  reported  to  the  Coimie.ss  by 
the  President,  under  the  Impoundment  Con 
tiol  Alt  of  1971.  pursuant,  lo  II..S.C.  686(a)  (H. 
Iloi'.  No.   102  .U2>,   to  the  Committoo  on   Ap 
pi'opriatioiis  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3671.  A  letter  I'lom  the  Office  of  General 
Coun.sel.  Department  ol  Defen.se.  transmit 
tins  a  dialt  of  proposed  leKislation  lo  repeal 
.section  7299a(a)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  permit  distribution  of  assiKiimeiits 
and  contracts  for  const luciioii  of  (  ombatani. 
vessels  and  escort  ve.ssels  on  the  basis  of  eco- 
nomic and  military  consideration:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3672.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Environment,  Safety  and  Health,  Depart- 
ment of  Knei'ny,  transmittinn  the  Depart- 
ment's 1991  annual  report  on  proKiess  in  im- 
plementing re(|uirements  concerning  the  Na- 
tion's worst  hazardous  waste  sites,  pursuant 
to  Public  I,aw  99  499,  section  120(e)(5i  (100 
Stat.  1669);  to  the  Committee  on  KnerKV  and 
Commerce. 

367:1.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Leiiislative  Affairs.  Depai  tiiienl  of  State, 
transmitting  a  report  on  employment  of  U.S. 
citizens  by  certain  international  organiza- 
tions, pursuant  to  Public  Law  102-138.  sec- 
tion 181  (105  Stat.  682);  to  the  Committee  on 
Koreinn  Affairs. 

3674.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  semiannual  i'e|)ort 
on  the  activities  of  the  Department's  Office 
of  Inspei'tor  General  for  the  period  October  1. 
1991  through  March  31.  1992.  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic IJiw  95  4.52,  section  5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526):  lo 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3675.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General. 
Department  of  .Justice,  transmittint;  the 
semiannual  report  of  activities  of  the  inspec- 
tor general  coverint,'  the  period  Octotjer  1, 
1991  Ihroutfh  March  31.  1992.  and  management 
report  for  the  same  period,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic I,jiw  95  452.  section  .5(b)  (102  .Stat.  2526);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3676.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Keiloral 
Housiii)4  Kinunie  Hoard,  transmiltin*;  a  copy 
of  the  .semiannual  report  on  activil  les  of  the 
lnsi)ector  Kuneral  lor  the  period  Octolier  1. 
1991  through  March  31,  1992.  pursuant  to  Pub 
ll<'  Law  95  452,  section  .5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to 
the  Coiiimltteo  on  liovernmeiit  Op«»iations. 

3677.  A  letter  liom  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  .'Vdminlstration.  transmittitm 
the  .semiannual  repfJit  ot  activities  ol  the  in 
spec  tor  Keneral  coverinw  the  period  October 
I.  1991  thiouuh  Man  h  31.  1992,  aiul  manage- 
ment report  for  the  saiin'  pei  iod.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  9S  462.  section  .5(bi  (102  Stat 
2526);  to  the  (Committee  on  Government  Op 
orations. 

3678.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  So- 
idal  Security  Administration,  transmitting' 
the  Social  Security  Administiations  1992 
Annual  Report  to  Coni;ress,  pursuant  to  42 
use  904;  lo  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

3679.  A  letter  Irom  the  Office  ol  General 
Counsel,  Department  of  Defen.se,  transmil- 
tin»,'  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  transfer  by  lea.se  of  three  naval 
vessels  to  the  Coordination  Council  for 
North  American  Affairs;  Jointly.  *to  the  Com 
mittees  on  Arineil  Services  and  Foroijin  Af- 
fairs. 

;i680.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nuclear 
Waste  Technical  Kevi-ew  Board,  IransmlttinK 
the     Board's     fimlinKs,     concluslon.s.     lec- 
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ommendations  relating'  to  hmh  level  railio- 
active  waste  or  spent  nuclear  fuel,  pursuant 
to  42  U.S.C.  10268:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Knei'KV  and  (,'ommerce  and  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

3681.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General. 
Deiwrtnient  of  .Justice,  transmitting  the  1991 
annual  report  on  the  number  of  applications 
that  were  made  lor  orders  and  e.xtension  of 
orders  approvinn  electronic  surveillance 
under  the  Foieiun  Intelliuence  Surveillance 
Act.  pursuant  lo  50  U.S.C.  1807:  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  the  .Jutliciary  and  Intel 
liuence  (Permanent  .Select). 

3(»82.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Kn- 
einv.  transmitting  a  report  entitled  'Pinon 
Pine  InteKiated  tSasilicatioii  Combined  Cycle 
Demonstration  Project,"  propo.sed  by  .Sierra 
Pacific  Power  Co.,  pursuant  in  Public  Law 
101  512;  jointly,  lo  the  Committees  on  Appro 
priations,  Knernv  and  Commerce,  and 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology, 

;«)83.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Kn- 
er«y.  transmiltintj  a  report  entitled  "Wabash 
River  Coal  Gasification  Repowerint,' 
Project,"  proposed  by  Wabash  River  Coal 
t;asification  Repowerinx  Project  .Joint  Ven 
tuie,  puisuant  to  Public  Law  101  512;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations,  Kn- 
er^y  and  Commen  e.  and  S<ieni  e.  Space,  and 
Technology. 

:!681.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Kn 
ei>;y.  tiansmiltlnn  a  report  entitled 
"Micionized  Coal  Reburninn  Demonstration 
for  No.  Control  on  a  175  MWe  Wall  Fired 
Unit."  proposed  by  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, pursuant  to  Pul)lic  I«iw  101  512;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Appiopriations,  En- 
ei'nv  and  Commerce,  and  Science,  Space,  and 
Technolony. 
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CONCiRtSSlONAL  RtCORD— HOUSE 


IlFl'OKTS  Ol  I  O.M.MITTKKS  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RFSOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
I'ommittees  W(>re  delivered  to  the  clerk 
for  print  int,'  and  reference  to  the  proper 
(  alendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DK  I. A  GAH5CA;  Committee  on  Ann 
I  iilture.  H.R.  :Vl\l.  A  bill  to  authorize  mants 
to  l)e  matle  to  Stale  programs  desii,'ned  lo 
pi-ovide  re.sources  to  persons  who  are  nutri- 
tionally at  risk  in  the  form  of  fresh  nutri- 
tious unprepareil  foods,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  an  amendment  (Rept.  102  540.  Pt, 
2 1.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Kou.se  on  the  .State  of  t  he  Union. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Alfairs.  H.R.  l;Ki«.  A  Idll  to  amend  title 
;J8,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  eligibility 
for  burial  in  national  cemeteries  to  persons 
who  have  20  years  of  service  creditable  for 
retired  pay  as  members  of  a  reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  102  548). 
Referre<l  lo  the  Committee  ol  the  Whole 
House  on  the  .Slate  ot  the  Union. 

Mr  RONIOR  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  475.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  ILR.  .5260,  a  bill  to  e.xlend 
the  emergency  unemployment  compen.salion 
proKiJim.  to  revi.se  the  trinuer  provisions 
contained  in  the  extended  unemployment 
compensation  prowiam.  and  for  other  pur 
poses  (Rept  102  .549).  Referred  to  the  House 
C.alendai . 


M:  Mi  i.\  IXid.MKKV;  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans Affairs.  H.R.  4342.  A  bill  lo  amend  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  lo  expand  job  assist- 
ance programs  for  Vietnam  era  veterans,  and 
for  other  purposes:  with  amendments;  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  .\rmed  Services 
for  a  period  ending  not  later  than  June  8. 
1992.  for  consideration  of  such  provisions  of 
the  bill  and  amendment  as  fail  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  thai  committee  pursuant  to 
clause  1(c)  of  rule  X.  iRepl  102-547.  Pt.  li.  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


BF.l'OHTKl)   iJli.l..^  .si.gUFA'TlAl.l.V 
KKFKRRHn 

Undi'i'  clause  f)  of  I'ule  X,  bills  and  re- 
ports were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printint:,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 


i'L'BLlC  BILL.--  AND  iiL,SOLUTlo.\S 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clau.~.    ! 
of  rule  XXII,   public  bills  and  resuiu- 
tions  were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  .Mr.  TOHHICKLLl  >  for  himself.  Mr. 

Fa.sckll.  .Mr   B:i(JOMKii-:L.D.  Mr.  Lago- 

MARsi.s'o.  .Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  '^'atron. 

Mr.  SoLARZ.  Mr.  I.,antos.  Mr.  E.ngf.l, 

Mr.    Fai.eomavakga.    Mr.    Colorado, 

Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  .Jersey, 

Mr.  BiRTO.v  of  Indiana.  Mrs.  Meykrs 

of  Kansas.    Mr.   MILLER  of  Washinp- 

lon.    Mr.   Galleglv.   Mr.   Goss.    Ms. 

Ros-Lehtinen.  .Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

Mr.  GlARINl.  and  Mr.  McClRDYi: 

H.R.    5323.    A    bill    lo   promote   a    peaceful 

transition  to  democracy  in  Cuba  through  the 

application  of  appropriate  pressures  on  the 

Cuban    Government    and    support    for    the 

Cuban  people:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 

Foreign   Affairs.   Wa.vs  and   Means.   Energy 

and  Commerce.  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By     Mr.     HKRTEL    (for    himself.     Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Davis. 
Mr.  Sti'DDs.  .Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Tal- 
ZIN.  and  Mr.  Saxtoni: 
H.R.   5324.    A   bill    lo  authorize   appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Oceanic  and  Aimos- 
:  rieric    Administration    Fleet    Replacement 
•  li  Modernization  Program  for  fiscal  years 
,!<93  through  1997;  lo  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  .Mr.  MICHEL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ging- 
rich. Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr. 
McCoi.LL'.M.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Vander 
.Jaot.  Mr.  .Archer.  Mr.  Gradi.son.  Mr. 
McDade.  Mr.  McMillan'  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Solomon.  .Mr.  Bili- 
rakis.  Mr.  Bi.iley.  Mr.  Chandler. 
Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  Grandy.  Mr.  Gunder- 
soN.  Mr.  Hastert.  Mr.  Hobson.  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr  Kasich. 
Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  McGrath.  .Mr.  Rob- 
erts. Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Baker.  Mr. 
Ballenger,  Mrs.  Benti.ey.  Mr. 
Broomfield.  Mr.  Bunning.  Mr.  Camp. 
Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Doolittle.  Mr. 
EwiNG.  Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr. 
Gii.chrest.  Mr.  Gili.mor.  Mr.  Oil- 
man, Mr.  Ham.mer.schmidt.  Mr. 
Hekley.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Holloway. 
Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr.  Holghton.  Mr. 
INHOKE.  Mr.  John.son  of  Texas.  Mr. 
KoLBE.  Mr.  Lago.marsino.  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Ldwerv  of  California. 
Mr.  McCrery,  Mr.  Marlenee.  Mrs. 
.Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
OxLEY.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Plrsell.  Mr. 
Ramstad,  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Riggs. 
Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
Santorim.  Mr.  ScHi'LZE.  Mr.  Sensen- 
BRENNER.  Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Skeen.  Ms. 
SNowE.  Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Sundquist. 
Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 


Tho.mas  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Upton.  Mrs 

Vlcanovich.    Mr.    Wolf.    Mr.    Vylie. 

and  Mr.  Zelieei; 

H.R.    5325.    A    bill    to    improve    access    to 

health    insurance   and   contain    health   care 

costs,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 

Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce.  Ways 

and    Means,    the   Judiciary.    Education   and 

Labor. 

By  Mr    LEWIS  of  Georgia  (for  himself. 
.Mr.  .Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Ms.  Norton, 
.Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Dixon.  Ms.  Collins 
of  Michigan.   Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 
Ms.  Waters.  .Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Mr.  Blackweld: 
il  It.  5326.  A  bill  lo  establish  a  program  to 
assure    nondiscriminator.v    compliance    with 
all  environmental  health  and  safely  laws  and 
to    assure    equal    protection    of    the    public 
health;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce.  Education  and  Labor.  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  and  Agriculture. 
By     .Mrs.     LL(3YD     (for     herself.     Ms. 
Oakah.  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Hlghes,  and 
Mr.  RoYBAL); 
H.R.  5327.  A  bill  to  improve  housing  for  el- 
derly persons  that  is  assisted  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  F'inance  and  Urban 
.Affairs. 

By  Mr.  .McCOLLUM: 
H.R.  ,5328.  A  bill  to  amend  title  35.  United 
Stales  Code,  with  respect  to  the  late  pay- 
ment of  maintenance  fees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciar.v. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  5329.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  to  improve  emplo.vmenl  and 
training   assistance   for   dislocated   workers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Education  and  Labor  and  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  VISCLOSKY: 
H.R.  5330.  A  bill  to  permit  a  diversion  of 
water  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  town  of 
Lowell.    IN;    to    the    Committee    on    Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  .Mr.  WEBER  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Penny  ); 
H.R.  5331.  A  bill  lo  authorize  an  endow- 
ment grant  to  support  the  establishment  of 
regional  centers  to  promote  locally  based, 
volunteer-operated,  private  citizens'  scholar- 
ship programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  McMlLL.AN  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  5332.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1. 
1995.  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  grip- 
ping  narrow   fabrics;   to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MFUME: 
By  .Mr.  BONIOR: 
H.   Res.   476.   Resolution   providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R.  5260i  lo  extend 
the  emergency  unemployment  compensation 
program,    to   revise    the    trigger    provisions 
contained  in  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program,  and  for  other  purposes:  House 
Calendar  Nn   1.39  House  Report  No.  102-619. 
By  M:     M    UKRMOTT: 
H.  Res.  47t).  Hijolulion  to  amend  the  Code 
of  Official  Conduct  in  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  require  that  any  chair- 
man or  ranking  minority  party  member  of  a 
committee  or  subcommittee  who  is  indicted 
for  a  crime  shall  cease  to  be  chairman  or 
ranking  minority  party  member  unless  the 
charges   are   dismissed   or   that   Member   is 
found    not    guilty;    to    the    Committee    on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 
By  .Mr.  HAMILTON: 
H.  Res.  477.  Resolution  relating  to  noncur- 
rent  records  of  the  former  Select  Committee 
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10  Investigate  Covert  Arms  Transactions 
with  Iran.  100th  Congress;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  371:  Mr.  ROBERTS. 

H.R.  727   Mr.  KOPETSKI. 

H  R  843:  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  PETERSON  of 
.Minnesota. 

H  R.  1264:  Mr.  ANNiNzio.  .Mr.  Gordon.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
MoRAN.  Mr.  Santorim.  Mr.  de  Ll'cm.  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr. 
.Jacobs.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Sisi- 
SKY.  Mr.  Dvmai.lv.  Mr  Emer.son.  Mr.  M.^T- 
Sfl.  Mr.  Dakden.  and  Ms.  DeLalro. 

H.R.  1300:  Mr    ACKER.MAN. 

H.R.  1408:  Mr  KILDEE. 

H.R.  1512:  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina 

H.R.  1536:  Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Johnston  of  Floi'ida.  and  Mr.  Goodi.ing. 

H.R.  2618:  Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr. 
Chapman.  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Poshahd.  Mr. 
Vanuer  Jagt.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr. 
Davis.  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Hl'ghes.  Mr.  Leh- 
man of  Florida.  Mr.  Mlrtha.  .Mr.  Sarpalius. 
and  .Mr  Owens  of  Utah. 

H.R.  3164:  Mr.  Stidds  and  Mr.  Gr.\RiNi. 

H  R.  3196:  Mr.  PETERSON  of  Minnesota. 

H  R.  3278:  .Mr.  ZiMMER. 

H  R.  3426:  Mr.  E.nglISH. 

H  R   3438:  Mr.  OXLEY. 

H  R.  3439:  Mr.  OxLEY. 

H  R   3440:  Mr.  OXLEY. 

H.R   3441:  Mr.  OXLEY  and  Mr   ZiMMER. 

H  R.  3442:  Mr.  OXLEY. 

H.R   3601    .Mr   GUARINI. 

H.R  3609  Mr.  Sanders  and  Mr.  Engel. 

H.R.  3.646:  Mr  Towns  and  Mr.  Gl'ARINL 

H.R.  ;B602:  .Mr.  PRICE. 

H.R.  3606:  Mr.  Oxley. 

H  R.  3625:  Mr.  Torres  and  Mr.  MILLER  of 
California. 

H.R.  3673:  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Campbell  of 
California,  and  .Mr.  Fawell. 

H.R.  3780:  .Mr.  ZiMMER. 

H.R.  3832:  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  OwENs  of  New 
York,  and  .Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  3849:  Mr.  Engel  and  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois. 

H.R.  4045:  Mr.  OwENS  of  New  York. 

H.R.  4054:  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyo- 
ming, and  Mr.  Gillmor. 

H.R  4083:  Mr.  Ol.lN  and  Mr.  DOWNEY. 

H.R.  4124:  Mr.  SCHIMER  and  Mr.  John.ston 
of  Florida. 

H.R   4144:  Mr.  OXLEY. 

H  R.  4212:  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  4304:  Mr.  LiPINSKI. 

H.R.  4342:  Mr.  St.^GCER.s.  Mr.  JoNEs  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Hef- 
ner. Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr. 
Payne  of  Virtrinia.  Mr.  Parker,  and  Mr.  Col- 
orado. 

H.R.  4349.  .Mr.  Kil.DEE. 

H.R.  4368:  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia.  Mr.  St.ag- 
GERs.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Payne  of  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Parker,  and  Mr.  Colorado. 

H.R.  4406:  Mr.  DicKi.N.soN  and  Mr. 
Galleglv. 

H  R   4530:  Mr.  VenTO. 

H  R   4742   Mr.  EVANS. 

H  R,  4848:  Mr.  MaRKEV. 

H  R   498b:  Mr.  GILCHREST. 

H  R   .6011:  .Mr.  Horn. 

H.R.  5012:  Mr.  FascelL. 
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H.R.  5li:i:  Ml-.  Visci.osKY.  Mr.  KAWKI.I..  anil 
Mr.  Clil.l.MOK. 

H.R.  5150  Mr.  M(M)1)Y,  Mr.  BKKKUTKK,  Mr. 
(lUAHlNl.  Mr.  MlfMK.  Mr.  KVANS.  Mrs.  MINK. 
Mr.  JoNKS  of  CJeoiKiH.  Mr.  Kmkhsdn.  Mr. 
Bkl'CK.  Mr.  BllVAN  I .  Mr  Owkns  of  New  York. 
Mr.  KisH.  Mr  HoK.  Mr.  McNui.TY.  and  Mr. 
MA/./.or.i. 

H.R.  5155   Mr.  SKKKN. 

H.R.  5209  Mr.  Koi'hrrsKi.  Mi.  Ranc.ki,.  and 
Mr.  TiivvN.s. 

H.R.  5216   Mr.  I'ASTOIl. 

H.R.    ,5254     Mr.    SiAor.KH.s.    Mr.    JoNKs    ol' 
C.oorKln.    Mr.    DUKWSTKH.    Mr.    HAHUls,    Mr. 
Jknkin.s.  Mr.   Hkknkii.  Mr.   Richaudsdn,   Mr 
Stknhcii.m.   Mr.   Paynk  of  Virginia,   and   Mr 
Pakkkk. 

H.R.  .5269   Mr   hARoCCii, 

H..J.  Res.  107:  Mr.  Rinai.do.  Mr.  Andkkws  ol 
New  Jerse.v.  Mr.  Lal.ohi.is,  and  Mr.  UkI.iA'i. 

H..J.  Res.  14;i:  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr 
Hoi.i.oway.  ami  Mr.  Duncan. 

H.J.  Res.  '237  Mr.  Hkrtki,,  Mr.  Kll.iiKK.  Mr 
PUK.sKl.l.,  Mr.  I>YMAI.I,Y.  Mr.  Guakini.  and 
Mr.  McDKUMo-rr. 

H.J.  Res.  271:  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Spakk.  Ms. 
Waikks.  Mr.  Bdkman.  Mr.  Livincsiun.  and 
Mr.  llii.i..M(iu. 

H.J.  Res.  336:  Mrs.  BoXKU  and  Mi.  Hayks  of 
Illinois. 

II    I    Kes  :?.57   Mr  Oxi.F.V. 


H.J.  Res.  459:  Mr.  noLCHKH.  Mr.  BuKWsrKH. 
Ml.  BmxiKS.  Mr.  DKi.i.i'MS.  Mr.  D<h)I,itti.k. 
Mr.  EcKAur.  Mr.  Fi.akk,  Mr.  Gi-:.)i>knson.  Mr. 
Hkktki,.  Mr.  HUNTKU.  Mr.  Jknkins.  Mr.  LAN 
nis.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  McHlOH.  Mrs. 
MoHKi.i.A.  Mr.  Muurin.  Mr.  Owkns  of  UUih. 
Mi-.  Paynk  of  New  .Jersey.  Mr.  I'KTKItsoN  of 
Minnesota.  Mr.  Pickkit.  Mr.  Poshaui).  Mr. 
Sanhkhs.  Mr.  Sol. All/,.  Mr.  Soi.oMfiN.  Mrs. 
Unsoki.I).  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.J.    Res.   478     Mr.   Hayks  of  Hlinols.    Mr 
LliKKN.  Ms.  DkLaUHO.  and  Ms.  Mol.lNAHI. 

H.J.  Res.  480:  Mr.  Al.l.KN.  Mr.  Akmky.  Mr 
Bai.I.KNGKK.  Mr.  Bakton  of  Texas.  Mr  Batk 
MAN.  Mr.  BoxHNKH.  Mr.  Running.  Mr.  Com 
HKST.  Mr.  CitANK,  Mr.  Cunninoham.  Mr.  Dan 
nkmkykk.  Mr.  DkLay.  Mr.  D<K)i.n-ri.K.  Mr. 
DOKNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Emkkson,  Mr. 
Khanks  of  Connectieul.  Mr.  Hanc(K-K.  Mr. 
Hanskn.  Mr.  Hastkkt.  Mr.  Hkki.ky.  Mr. 
HKKGKU.  Mr.  HOL'GHTON.  Mr.  HUNTKR.  Mr. 
INHOLKK.  Mr.  JoHN.soN  of  Texas,  Mr.  Living 
.STON.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Rhodk.s,  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  ZKI.IKF. 

H.J.  Res.  495   Mr.  VKNif)  and  Mr,  Paynk  of 
Virginia. 

H.  Con.  Res.  42:  Mr   BL'stamantk. 

H.  Con.  Res.  210:  Mr.  Cami'HKI.I.  of  Callfor 
nia. 

H.  Con.  Res.  232   Mr.  Bkrki;tkh. 


H.  Con.  Res.  246:  Mr.  Kknnkdy.  Mr.  SISISKY. 
Mr.  Taylor  of  Missi.ssippi.  Mr.  Hoagland. 
Mr.  Watkrs.  Mr.  Trakicant,  Mr.  Annunzio, 
Mr.  Ca.mi'HKI.l  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Hkknkr.  and 
Mr.  C(M)i'KR. 

H.  Con.  Res,  276  Ms.  DkLauro.  Mr.  Woi.l'K. 
Mr.  Ai.KXANKKH.  and  Mr.  Ray. 

H.  Con.  Res.  282:  Mr.  Costkllo.  Mr.  PAS- 
'niH.  Mr.  SANOMKISTKK.  and  Mr.  Hoykr. 

H    Con.  Res.  309    Mr.  CoNlur  and  Mr.  OI.IN. 

II.  Con.  Res.  316  Mr.  LiriNSKl.  Mr.  Kngkl. 
Ml.  Fkost.  Mr.  RicHAHiisoN.  Mr.  Kkighan. 
Mr.  (loss.  Mr.  Woli-k.  Mr.  Ehdhkich.  and  Mr. 
Ai.kxandkh. 

H.  Res.  399  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Jkkkkrson. 
and  Mr.  STUMT. 

H.  Res.  448:  Mr.  Lll'iNSKi  and  Mr.  .Johnson 
of  South  Dakota. 

H.  Res.  472:  Mr.  Rohkahachkr.  Mr. 
Ci.iNGKR.  Mr.  Hanskn.  Mr.  Parkkr.  Mr. 
PosHARD.  and  Mr.  Jamks. 


DKl-KTIONS     wl       .--ii  i.N.SOU.S     1- |{o.M 
PUBLIC  HILLS  AND  RKSOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rul«'  XXII.  sponsors 
wore  deleted  from  puljlic  hills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows: 

H  R.  1790  Mr.  HAYKS  of  Louisiana. 


-/////.   ./.  l!>!rj 
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HO.N.  CHARUE  ROSE 

OK  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OK  RKPKESENTATIVKS 

Thinschiy.  Jttni-  I.  1992 

Mr  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  article 
describes  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
emergence  ol  the  political  party  system  in  our 
country,  and  the  birth  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
It  was  written  by  Wayne  Goodwin,  25,  a  Dem- 
ocrat from  Hamlet,  NC.  He  holds  elected  of- 
fices in  the  North  Carolina  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  Democratic  Party,  'he  Young 
Democrats  of  North  Carolina,  and  m  Demo- 
cratic Party  groups  in  his  community  He  is  a 
veteran  of  numerous  campaigns. 

Wayne  graduated  from  UNC  in  1989  with 
honors  in  political  science,  receiving  the  Terry 
Santord  Award  for  Excellence  tor  the  best 
honors  thesis  in  the  department.  Wayne  also 
received  the  Morehead  Scholarship  and  a 
U.S.  Senate — William  Randolph  Hearst  Schol- 
arship. He  graduated  on  May  10  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  School  of  Law,  and 
he  plans  to  practice  law  m  North  Carolina 

The  article  follows: 

Thic  Dkmockatic  I'akty  Cki.lhraik.s  200 

Ykaks:  a  Brikk  Hlstory  ok  Its  Birth 

(By  Wayne  Goodwin i 

Although     many     Democrats     know     that 

Thomas  Jeffeison.   the  Satje  of  Monticello. 

founded    the   Democratic    Paity.    most   have 

not  heard  how   he  and  other  brave  patriots 

bande<l  tosether  to  create  it.  Read  on  for  a 

short  history  of  what  is  now  the  oldest  polit- 

u  :\]  paity  in  the  world. 

THK  GKNKSIS 

in  1787  the  Foundiiitr  Fatheis  gathered  to 
deliberate  over  what  would  become  the  Unit- 
ed States  Constitution.  One  intense  debate 
concerned  the  amount  of  power  the  federal 
novernnient  should  have.  Some  leaders,  led 
by  Alexander  Hamilton,  supported  a  central- 
ized, aristocratic  national  government:  oth- 
ers supported  a  decentralized  government. 
one  who.se  ix)weis  weie  onl,v  flexed  when  nec- 
essary as  in  times  of  national  .security  -and 
when  most  convenient.  J'ait  and  parcel  of 
this  belief  was  empowerment  of  the  com- 
moner, not  control  by  the  patrician.  Thomas 
Jefferson  pa.ssionately  believed  in  this  mes- 
sage. 

Two  years  later  the  United  States  elected 
tJenera!  Geortfe  Washington  their  first  Presi- 
dent. He  ran  on  no  platform:  he  hailed  fronj 
no  political  part,v.  But  this  did  not  save  his 
administration  from  divisiveness.  Why''  The 
Chief  Executive  chose  Mr.  HaiTiilton  as  his 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Mr.  .Jelfei-son 
as  his  Secretary  of  State.  From  there  the 
country  felt  the  first  pan»rs  of  political  par- 
ties. 

I'OLITICAI.  TARTIKS  KMKRGK 

No  political  parties  existed  befoi^  Wash- 
iUKton's  fii-st  term.  In  fact,  most  Americans 


liiiilnolos  ill  I'nil  of  article. 


ii:s!rusti'U  mem  i.nd  consuleioU  men,  .-leeU.s 
for  divisivei-,ess  and  corruption.  The  Con- 
stitution itself  fails  to  mention  them.  Not- 
withstandinK.  a  free  society  allows  dif- 
ferences of  thought  and  opinion. 

Jeffeison,  for  example,  expressed  concern 
over  Hamilton's  December  1790  proposal  to 
establish  a  national  bank.  The  future  Presi- 
dent said  it  went  tjeyond  the  bounds  of  the 
Constitution  and  would  further  aid  the 
moniel  elite,  not  the  Kenerai  public.  Ho  chal- 
It'ti^red  Hamilton's  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, governmental  economic  policies, 
and  the  aim  of  foreign  policy.  First  in  Cabi- 
net meetinMs,  then  in  piivate  letters  to  lead- 
inn  officials  of  the  day,  Jeffeison  emert<ed  as 
I  lie  champion  of  the  opposition.  His  unau- 
thorized introduction  for  Thomas  Paine's 
American  edition  of  The  Rights  of  Man  autf- 
inonted  , Jefferson's  name  iecoj;nition  as 
former  Govei'iior  of  Virginia  and  author  of 
'he  Declaration  of  Independence.  Soon  he 
would  play  an  equally  important  role  in 
American  history. 

In  the  Spring  of  1791  Mi'.  Jefferson  joined 
V'irtjinia  Congressman  and  political  col- 
league James  Madison  for  a  visit  to  New 
■^'ork.  Though  claiming  the  New  England  trip 
was  solely  a  botanical  tour,  historians  note 
'  liat  more  than  ,just  budding  azalea  bushes 
highlighted  their  journey,'  Hamilton's  allies 
as  well  as  the  general  public  discussed  the 
po.sslble  political,  and  not  recreational  or 
scientific,  motives  of  Jefferson  and  Madison. 
They  and  historians  have  speculated  that  the 
two  met  with  northern  supporters,  namely 
Robert  Livingston  and  Aaron  Buir.  These 
supporters  joined  the  travelers  in  planning 
unified  opposition  to  Hamilton. 

Within  a  few  months  the  plan  unfurled  it- 
.self:  Jefferson  hired  Madison's  classmate 
Philip  Freneau.  a  newspaper  editorialist,  as 
a  clerk  in  tne  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
.State.  This  business  decision  gave  .Jefferson 
a  mouthpiece  to  the  states:  Freneau's  newly- 
established  National  Gazette  of  Philadel- 
phia. Born  of  a  partnership  arranged  b,v 
Madison,  Jefferson  arranged  for  subscrip- 
tions nationwide.-  Beginning  in  Fall  1791  the 
Hamilton-Jefterson  feud  entered  the  head- 
lines. 

Hamilton  did  not  allow  Jellerson  to  tip  the 
scales.  His  own  editor.  John  Fenno.  pub- 
lished the  Gazette  of  the  United  States.  Jef- 
ferson called  it  "a  paper  of  pure  Toiwlsm. 
disseminating  the  doctrines  of  monarchy,  ar- 
istocracy, and  the  exclusion  of  influence  by 
the  people."'  Freneau  and  Fenno  attacketl 
each  other  in  the  press.  then 
counterattacked,  both  newspapers  serving  as 
precursors  to  the  political  parties  to  come. 
Hamilton  p*rs-onally  entered  the  fray,  claim- 
ing thai  the  National  Gazette  was  a  Jeffer- 
son tool. 

President  Washington  then  attempted  to 
mediate  between  the  two  cabinet  members, 
urging  reconciliation.  Jefferson  confirmed 
his  differences  with  the  Secretary,  but 
pleilged  that  he  did  not  control  the  news- 
paper nor  had  he  ever  published  an  article 
without  his  name:  He  merely  encouraged 
contributing  authors:  he  also  was  selective 
.IS  to  what  Freneau  might  access  for  publica- 
tion.' Hamilton,  meanwhile,  dourly  noted 
that   he    had     'seen   a    party    formed    in    the 


[Congre.ss]  under  (Jefferson's]  auspices,  bent 
upon  m.v  subversion    '' 

However,  the  split  in  the  Cabinet  alone  did 
not  create  the  two  political  parties  ol  the 
time.  Congress  itself  began  to  gather  alle- 
giances, some  to  policies  consistent  with 
those  of  Jefferson,  others  to  policies  of  Ham- 
ilton. 

Battles  cannot  be  fought  without  battle 
lines.  Similarly,  collective  political  view- 
points cannot  be  described  without  names. 
First  and  foremost  Hamilton  supported  a 
strong  federal  government.  Therefore,  like 
believers  became  known  as  Federalists.  Op- 
ponents called  them  Tories.  Monocrats.  Mon- 
archists. anti-Republicans,  or  more  deroga- 
tor.y  names. 

Jeffer.son  and  Madison,  especially  the 
former,  favored  a  democratic  republic  much 
like  the  one  then  developing  in  France.  Like- 
minded  Americans  became  known  by  a  host 
of  names.  Among  these  were  Anti- Federal- 
ists. Jeffersonians.  and  Republicans  not  to 
be  confused  with  the  modern-day  Republican 
party  founded  in  1854.  The  name  "Repub- 
lican" at  the  time  was  derived  from  our  lorm 
of  government,  i.e..  a  republic.  Opponents 
called  them  Jacobins  (after  the  French  sup- 
porters in  a  decentralized  French  govern- 
ment', disorganizers.  or  Democrats,  origi- 
nally a  derogatory  term  because  it  meant 
"mob  rule.  "  Eventually  some  state  groups 
called  themselves  Democratic-Republicans 
and  by  the  time  of  Andrew  .Jackson,  simply 
Democrats.  During  Jefferson's  day.  though, 
the  party  commonly  used  the  name  Repub- 
lican, 

THK  PARTY  AIT'KARS  IN  CONGRKSS 

During  the  2nd  Congress  a  "faction"''  ap- 
peared that  also  became  known  as  "the  re- 
publican interest  ".  On  or  about  May  23.  1792, 
Jefferson  acknowledged  that  a  party  had 
formed.  This  is  most  evident  in  a  letter  the 
Secretary  of  State  mailed  to  President 
Washington: 

"Dear  Sir.  I  have  determined  to  make  the 
subject  of  a  letter  what  for  some  time  past 
has  been  a  subject  of  inquietude  to  my  mind. 
.  .  .  Had  no  change  of  circumstances  inter- 
vened. I  should  not.  with  any  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, have  now  ventured  to  propose  to  you  a 
change  of  purjxjse.  But  the  public  mind  is  no 
longer  confident  and  .serene:  and  that  from 
causes  in  which  ,vou  are  no  ways  personally 
mixed.  .  .  .  The  republican  party,  who  wish 
to  preserve  the  government  in  its  present 
form,  are  fewer  in  number:  they  are  fewer 
even  when  joineil  by  the  two,  three,  or  half 
dozen  anti-federalists,  who.  though  they  dare 
not  avow  it.  are  still  opposed  to  any  General 
Government;  but.  being  less  so  to  a  repub- 
lican than  a  monarchical  one.  they  natural l,v 
join  those  whom  they  think  pursuing  the 
lesser  evil.  .  .  ."'' 

THK  ("ARTY  KIKI.DS  ITS  KIR.ST  NATIONAL 
CANDIUATK— I7!t2 

Both  Thomas  Jeffer.son  and  his  support.ers 
continued  to  organize  throughout  1792.  That 
year  George  Washington  sought  re-election 
as  Pi-esident.  Republicans  instead  focussed 
on  a  bid  for  Vice  President  of  the  United 
states.  If  they  replaced  .lohn  Adams  then 
they  could  implement  their  political  goals 
anil   minimalize   Federalist  power.   However. 
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becaiiM'  tin-  Twi'llth  Ami'nilmont   would  not 
tippoiir    miMl    IWH.   It   siii(:es.srul    viit>    presi 
ilciitiitl   bid  i»"(iulii?d  a  second  pint f  showlim 
in  the  Munibfi'  nT  eloctonil  votes  due  ii  (an 
diilale.    (Todiiv   "    |)iiil..v    noiiiinutes   a    Vbo 
Pivslilenl  to  run  on  the  sanu-  llckel  us  lt> 
piesiiliMilial    nomineo.   The  Twellth   Amend 
ment   leciulres  sepiinitci  ballotinx   lor  I'resi 
dent-   and    V'li.e    I'lesldenl    by    tho    KiPi-toial 
College.) 

Keijublb-an  interesl.s  beyaii  oi>:anlzinK 
t.heii-  national  election  plan.  The  rnoKt  Inllu 
ential  Hepiibliians  awieeil  that  no  Kepub- 
Ucan  >  onltl  win  nalioiiallv  unless  several 
stales  unllled  theli  oMoils.  As  a  result  VIr 
ulnii!.  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Yofk  joined 
tOKi'ther  In  moomitn!  the  ritihl  i  andidale. 

New  York  lU'publnans  and  'other  prin 
I'ipal  nioveis"  such  as  later  Presiilenis  Mon- 
roe and  Madison  cotliluded  this  ratidldate 
seaiih  on  October  16,  1792.  Their  i  hoiie:  New 
York  (.ioveitior  (;eor^e  (•Union.  The  ne.xt 
step  involved  xailierlnM  support  anions  the 
states.  Some  Itepubliians  jouriuvved  to 
neluhborlnn  slates.  Others  tieiilied  letters  to 
state  leaders.  OiU"  wrote  lo  Mr.  Madison  that 
"the  most  Inriuential  and  proper  Charai  ters 
In  the  Vli'Klnlii  assembly  <ould  be  timely  ii\y- 
praiseil  of  the  thiUK.  and  Invited  to  art  In 
coiuert.""  He  ronlinued  by  asklim  both 
Mailison  and  Monroe  to  s|N'nd  one  day  "uik- 
[i\M  our  principal  republlians""  <d  Virginia 
to  baik  Clinton  and  to  lontai.l.  I'rlends  in 
North  Carollnn.  Pennsylvania  oiKanizers 
also  mailed  letters  to  Kepublirans  in  South 
Carolina  and  Oeornia.  The  United  States  wit 
nes.sed  the  ritsl  natiotial  p<dltli  ill  iKirt.v  orMa- 
nizat  ion.  crude  yet  elTeit.ive 

Voters  nationwide  re-elected  tJeorwo  Wash 
InKton  in  17!)2.  They  also  reelected  John 
Adams,  but  not  without  a  I'iKht.  Republicans 
lorued  unanimous  electoral  votes  lor  Oov- 
ernor  Clinton  In  .several  states,  namely  New 
York.  Virginia.  North  Carolina,  and  tieorcla. 
Kurtheriiiore.  volots  .sent  ntoie  Hepublli.ans 
lo  (^onKiess.  Jelb-rson  and  Mailison  had  (H'I 
I'ormed  iiuite  well  with  only  a  lew  months 
planniiiu.  Today's  DeinocMitIc  Party  was  on 
its  way. 

N.AtlllNAI.  KI.KrriONS-   17% 

Seoretary  of  State  .lel'lerson  urew  tired  of 
national  politics  and  retired  to  Montlcello  In 
I7');{.  Madison  took  lull  conltol  of  the  party 
helm  both  within  and  without  Conwress. 
Soon  friend  and  foe  alike  deemed  it  "MadI 
.son's  party."  By  late  17iH  Republican  "soil 
ettes"  or  groups  had  blossomed  ironi  Maine 
to  OeorKlii. 

Hel'ore  Jefferson  could  fully  lienin  the  life 
of  a  former  statesman,  supporters  cast  him 
back  into  the  national  arena.  Washinuloii 
had  cho.sen  to  loreuo  a  third  term,  thus  al- 
lowing an  o[)en  contest  for  the  top  two  ot 
flees  in  the  Uiliil.  Madison  and  fellow  Repub 
llcans  meanwhile  addressed  the  concerns  ol 
the  merchant,  burner,  and  iitimlmanl.  orita.- 
nizlii)!  Iheni  for  .Jeffersoit's  rule  for  the  Presi- 
dency. As  II  result,  Jefferson  polled  the  sec- 
ond hinhesl  number  of  electoral  votes  to 
.lohii  Adams  in  a  campaign  filled  with  imrty 
spirit  and  streimtheniiiK  party  lines,  iluis  be 
cominM  vice  president  under  the  KedPinllsi 
President  Adams.  With  that  the  Republicans 
had  their  first  nationally  elected  official. 

Republican    "tickets"    for   both   stale   and 
national  elections  were  lirst  used  in  1796.  As 
in  1792.  Republicans  i  i>ntinued  U)  i;iow  in  the 
leulslalive  chambers  iiat ionwide. 
THK  KI.WIION  lit   IHOil 

In  1798  the  Republican  iwrty  lost  .several  of 
its  oleiled  Members  of  Coimress.  As  a  lesult. 
parly  adherents  Increnstid  their  eflorlj*.  VIr 
«inia.  New  Jersey,  and  other  states  .set  their 
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si«ht*i  on  laOO  as  the  year  for  victory.  Repub 
llcnn.s   in   Conmess   fofPied    the   bulwark   of 
this     new     national     party.     Kven     counties 
joined  the  act,  naiiiinL;  committees  of  Repub- 
licans who  would  help  lead  the  finht. 

Pnlike  four  years  earlier,  the  Party  de- 
vised a  way  to  select  its  camlldates  for  I'resi- 
dent  anil  Vice  President;  the  caucus.  The 
Party  then  orKiuiUed  Its  platform.  It 
stressed  a  decrea.se  In  the  national  debt,  re 
ductlon  In  ta.xes,  Ireedoin  ol  the  press,  nooil 
Koveriimeni  without  religious  intolerance, 
peace,  and  ri'JecMon  of  Kedeialists'  monar- 
chical tendencies.  The  Party  also  wanted  to 
increase  direct  popular  control  over  the  gov- 
ernment, widen  the  rlxht  to  sulfrane.  and 
protect  by  the  constitution  the  riKhts  of 
States. 

,Meiintline.      Kederali.sts      published      slan 
derous  material  about   presidential  nominee 
Thomas  -Jefferson   In    lis   parly    newspapers. 
Republicans  them.-ielves  added  to  the  mow 
lllK  tensions  bv  acts  on  behalf  of  I  heir  pjirty. 

On  KJecilon  Day  1800,  less  than  a  decade 
alter  the  Parly  formed,  the  new  ceniuiv  wil 
nes.sed  a  Democratic  majority.  Not  only  did 
Thomas  Jefferson  earner  the  highest  number 
of  electoral  votes,  his  vlie  presidential  can 
didale  Aaron  Burr  received  the  same  num- 
ber, .lohn  Adams,  the  iiicumlient  President, 
placivl  third. 

Jefferson  himself  .said  that  "the  revolution 
in  1800  .  .  .  was  as  real  a  revolution  in  the 
principles  of  our  Hoveinment  as  that  of  177fi 
wius  ill  Its  fonn.  .  .  ."  '" 

roNCM'sioN 

Two  hundred  years  have  piisseil  since  the 
na.scent  days  of  the  Democratic  Parly.  It  has 
witne.s.sed  Its  share  of  stroiiu  years  and  lean 
years,  perseverlnu  throu«h  each.  The  Demo 
cratic  Patty  has  withstood  the  |x<aks  and 
pitfalls  that  have  been  a  part  of  these  United 
St.;iles  from  the  very  stjirt.  and  intertwined 
itself  with  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

As  we  comtnemorale  the  bicentennial  ol 
the  Democratic  Party,  let  us  recall  what  its 
founding;  and  existence  brouirht  to  this  land 
life  and  flesh  for  the  framework  of  demo 
crallc  Kovernance  established  by  our  Con- 
stitution: an  accommodation  of  the  honest 
illftet'cnces  of  the  Nation's  people;  a  mecha 
nlsm  to  ensure  that  the  fieedoms  provided 
by  our  IJoveiiimenl  are  honored:  a  uuaranlee 
that  ( omplalnls  auainst  the  government 
could  be  redressi^l:  and  a  means  of  efleituat 
IllK  the  choke  of  the  electorate  in  a  pcacelul 
transfer  ol  political  pftwoi."  For  as  lon«  a,'- 
the  universal  isoals  of  Jellerson  and  Madison 
remain  the  heart  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
then  all  Americans,  renardless  of  party  oi 
belief,  will  find  this  an  anniversary  akin  Iri 
importancp  to  that  of  I97r>. 
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THK   li^ril   PRKSKNTKl)  MKIUTOHI- 
OUS  UNIT  COMMENDATION 

HON.  (A\[  lAMOR 

111-   .M (.-..-. I. -..-^i  11  i 
IN  TIIK  IIUUSK  OK  KKPKKSKNTATI VKS 

Tliursdaj/.  June  4,  1992 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  announce  that  the  1355th  Supply 
and  Service  Company  headquartered  in 
Ocean  Spnngs.  MS,  with  a  detachment  in  Bay 
St.  Louis,  has  been  awarded  a  mentonous  unit 
commendation 

The  citation  is  awarded  tor  the  unit's  dislin 
guished  service  while  deployed  to  Southwest 
Asia,  in  support  ol  United  States-led  Multi-Na- 
tional  Forces  during  Operation  Desert  Shield/ 
Storm 

The  1355th  was  one  ol  six  units  operated 
under  the  auspices  ol  the  365th  Supply  and 
Service  Battalion  during  the  Persian  Gull  con- 
flict. 1  can  attest  that  all  six  units  performed 
their  mission  in  an  exceptional  manner  while 
operating  in  a  hostile  environment  On  two  oc 
casions,  I  visited  with  these  men  and  women 
while  they  were  deployed  to  the  region. 

The  battalion  established  and  operated  mis- 
sion sites  providing  supply  and  service  support 
to  EAC  units  in  the  593d  Area  Support 
Group's  area  of  responsibility  This  battalion 
was  also  responsible  for  the  receipt,  storage, 
and  issue  of  theater  reserve  stocks  consisting 
ot  supply  classes,  I,  II,  111.  III(P),  IV.  Vll.  IX 
throughout  the  theater  in  support  of  the 
ARGENT  campaign  plan 

This  battalion  assured  the  responsiveness 
of  the  receipt,  issue,  and  storage  process  to 
maximize  the  flow  of  supplies  from  the  GSSB 
to  DSU's  through  the  theater  The  365th  Sup- 
ply and  Service  Battalion  proved  itself  to  be  an 
essential  component  ol  the  greatest  logistical 
move  in  history. 

The  performance  of  the  365th  is  in  keeping 
with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  military  and 
reflects  distinct  credit  upon  its  soldiers,  the 
US  Army  Resen/e,  the  U.S  Army  and  the 
Department  of  Defensr- 


THIMUTK  TO  .lOSKI'H  RAYMOND 

iu;ciK 
HON.  .\\\\[S  \.  TRAnCWr.  JR. 

IN  THK  HOUHKOK  HKPKESKNTATIVKS 

Thursdaii.  Jtinv  4.  19U2 

Mr  TRAFICANT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
with  exuberance  to  wish  a  great  man  in  my 
17th  District  of  Ohio  the  best  as  he  retires 
from  Ihe  Calex  Corp  ,  m  Campbell,  OH. 

After  38  years  of  dedicated  service,  Joe's 
retirement  will  be  a  well-deserved  era  of  relax- 
ation. In  1954.  Joe,  at  age  16.  began  a  fruitful 


life  for  himself  working  at  the  Calex  Corp.  Dur- 
ing the  following  years.  Joe  attended  St. 
Matthias  Church  and  later  met  Josey  Traficant 
Snyder  at  the  Oop  Shoop.  The  two  were  mar- 
ried in  1972.  Josey  is  my  aunt,  my  father's  sis- 
ter. 

On  Saturday  June  27,  1992,  Lil  Sowder  and 
Dolly  and  Tim  Ponzi  as  well  as  Michael,  Bob, 
Tony.  Ken,  Donna.  Shannon,  and  Mane  Vigtio 
will  host  a  surprise  retirement  party  tor  Joe.  I 
compliment  the  efforts  of  this  outstanding 
group  ot  people.  Their  dedication  is  well  spent 
on  a  man  such  as  Joe. 

I've  known  Joe  since  high  school  and  he  is 
a  responsible,  goal  oriented  man  who  is  not 
afraid  to  work  He  carried  on  the  tradition  of 
good  work  practiced  by  his  parents  Mr 
Speaker,  38  years  of  service  to  one  corpora- 
tion, the  Calex  Corp..  speaks  to  a  part  of 
America's  past  where  loyalty  and  hard  work 
made  America  great.  Joe  epitomizes  that  spirit 
which  encompasses  the  importance  of  family, 
community,  and  God. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  pay  tribute  to 
Joe  Bucik  as  he  retires.  I  wish  he  and  his  fam- 
ily God's  blessings. 


I'KK.MO.MTIO.N.S  (il-    WHl'i'l':  MAN    I.N 
INDIAN  CUIiTURKS 

HON.  KM  F.H.  F.ALEO.M\\.\E{J.\ 

UK  AMKltlt'A.N  SA.MOA 
IN  THK  IIOUSK  OK  KKPKKSKNTATIVKS 

riitirsduj/.  June  4.  1992 
Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA  Mr  Speaker, 
through  Public  Law  102-188  (S.J.  Res.  217, 
H  J.  Res.  342).  Congress  and  the  President 
designated  1992  as  the  "Year  ol  Ihe  American 
Indian."  This  law  pays  tribute  to  Ihe  people 
who  first  inhabited  the  land  now  known  as  the 
continental  United  Slates.  Although  only  sym- 
bolic, this  gesture  is  important  because  it 
shows  there  is  sympathy  in  the  eyes  of  a  ma- 
jority ot  both  Houses  ot  the  Congress  for 
those  Indian  issues  which  we  as  a  Congress 
have  been  struggling  with  tor  over  200  years 
In  support  of  the  "Year  of  the  Amencan  In 
dian,"  and  as  part  of  my  ongoing  series  this 
year,  I  am  providing  for  Ihe  consideration  ot 
my  colleagues  a  portion  of  congressional  testi 
mony  Dan  Kalchongva.  a  member  of  the  Hopi 
Tribe,  as  published  in  a  book  entitled  "Native 
American  Testimony"  The  testimony  speaks 
ol  a  prophesy  in  the  Hopi  culture  of  the  com- 
ing ot  the  white  man; 

In  ancient  times  it  was  prophesied  by  our 
bJiefaihers  that  this  land  would  be  occupied 
by  the  Indian  people  and  then  from  some- 
where a  While  Man  would  come.  He  will 
come  either  with  a  strong  faith  and  rinht- 
eous  relitjion  which  the  Great  Spirit  has  also 
uiven  to  him.  or  he  will  come  after  he  has 
abandoned  that  ureal  Life  Plan  and  fallen  to 
a  faith  of  his  own  personal  ideas  which  he  in 
vented  Ijefore  comini;  here.  It  was  known 
that  the  White  Man  is  an  lntelll(>ent  person, 
an  inventor  of  man.v  words,  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  intluence  people  because  of  his 
sweet  way  of  talking  and  that  he  will  use 
man.v  of  these  thinns  upon  us  when  he  comes. 
We  knew  that  this  land  beneath  us  was  com- 
posed of  many  thiims  i  hat  we  miuht  want  to 
use  later  such  as  mineral  resources.  We  knew 
that  this  Is  the  wealthiest  part  of  this  con- 
tinent, because  it  is  here  the  Great  Spirit 
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lives.  We  knew  that  the  White  Man  will 
.search  for  the  ihinM:s  that  look  eood  to  him. 
that  he  will  u.se  many  Kood  ideas  in  order  lo 
obtain  his  heait's  desire,  and  we  knew  that  if 
he  had  strayed  from  the  Great  Spirit  he 
would  use  any  means  to  net  what  he  wants. 
These  things  we  were  warned  to  watch,  and 
we  today  know  that  those  prophecies  were 
true  because  we  can  see  how  many  new  and 
selfish  ideas  and  plans  are  beinu  put  before 
us.  We  know  thai  if  we  accept  these  thinijs 
we  will  lose  our  land  and  Rive  up  our  very 
lives. 

DAN  KATCHONGVA. 

Hopi. 


HO.N.  DO.N  SliNDQllST 

.  i.nm:sm-. : 
l.\  TIIK  HOD.SK  OK  KKPKKSKNTATIVES 

Thiirsdiiu.  lane  1.  1992 

Mr  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  great  success  ot  Wonders,  the 
Memphis  Internaiionai  Cultural  Series,  in 
bringing  celebrated  cultural  exhibits  to  the 
Midsouth. 

With  the  inauguration  in  Memphis  ot  the 
magnificent  exhibition  "Splendors  of  the  Otto 
man  Sultans,"  relations  between  ihe  Republic 
of  Turkey  and  the  United  States  have  been 
greatly  enhanced 

This  outstanding  exhibition  is  'he  largest  coi 
lection  ot  Ottoman  treasures  ever  aisplayed 
outside  ot  Turkey.  Consisting  ot  275  objects, 
this  exhibition,  which  has  been  curated  by  Dr 
Nurhan  Atasoy,  the  noted  Islamic  art  scholar 
and  dean  ot  the  faculty  of  letters.  Istanbul  Uni- 
versity, explores  the  role  ol  the  sultans  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  as  statesmen,  military  lead 
ers.  and  patrons  of  the  arts,  as  v^ell  as  per 
trays  the  opulence  of  the  Ottoman  court 

Of  special  note,  Memphis  has  been  en 
trusted  by  the  Ministry  ol  Culture  of  the  Re- 
public of  Turkey  with  the  loan  of  the  Topkapi 
Dagger  as  the  grand  centerpiece  ol  the 
"Splendors  of  the  Ottoman  Sultans"  exhibition 
The  Memphis  display  ot  this  masterpiece  ot 
Ottoman  art  marks  the  first  and  only  visit  ot 
this  renown  treasure  in  the  Western  Hemi 
sphere  and  the  second  time  in  history  that  this 
object  has  been  permittee  to  leave  Turkey.  It 
IS  the  symbol  of  the  Topkapi  Palace  Museum. 

The  significance  ot  this  important  cultural 
exchange  betv^een  Turkey  and  the  United 
States  was  symbolized  during  a  series  ol 
grand  inaugural  events  which  were  conducted 
April  15-17  in  Memphis  These  events  in- 
cluded the  Memphis  visit  ot  His  Excellency 
Fikri  Saglar,  Minister  of  Culture  ot  the  Repub- 
lic of  Turkey,  and  His  Excellency  Nuzet 
Kandemir.  the  Amoassador  ot  the  Republic  of 
Turkey  to  the  United  States  Ot  particular  im- 
portance was  Ihe  North  American  debut  in 
Memphis  of  the  highly  acclaimed  115-member 
Istanbul  State  Symphony  Orchestra  conducted 
by  Maestro  Alexander  Schwinck  which  per- 
formed two  magnilicen!  concerts  featuring  the 
pianists  Suher  and  Guher  Pekinel  and  violinist 
Suna  Kan.  This  great  orchestra  was  joined  by 
Ihe  U.S  Army  Herald  Trumpets  in  the  offering 
of  several  outstanding  musical  selections 

In  addition,  an  international  seminar  on 
"Doing  Business  m  Turkey'   was  conducted  by 
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the  American-Turkish  Friendship  Council,  and 
an  international  symposium  on  Ottoman  art 
was  organized  by  Memphis  State  University. 

Crowning  these  activities  was  the  attend- 
ance ot  a  delegation  ot  parliamentarians  from 
the  Turkish  Parliament  and  officials  of  the  city 
government  ol  Adana.  Turkey,  who  are  cur- 
rently working  with  Memphis  Mayor  Dr  W.W. 
Herenton  in  the  establishment  of  a  sister-city 
relationship  between  Adana  and  Memphis. 

"Splendors  ot  the  Ottoman  Sultans"  is  an- 
other 'Tiaior  Droiec  organized  by  Wonders: 
The  Memphis  International  Cultural  Series  for 
the  enhancement  ot  international  understand- 
ing through  cultural  exchange,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  relations  between  Turkey  and  the 
United  States  will  be  further  enhanced  through 
this  insightful  and  scholarly  enaeavor. 


liiiNwi-;,--  i'OK  HHOT'HKR  VAAAS  ON 
HI.s  !-;K'r!lU-:MKNT  FROM  LA 
SAIJ.l-:   l'NI\  lAlSlTY 

HON.  THO.MAS  M.  FOGUEHA 

OK  PKNNSVIAANIA 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  RKPKKSKNTATIVKS 

Thursday.  June  4.  1992 

Mr  FOGLIETTA  Mr  Speaker.  I  r'se  today 
to  acknowledge  the  tme  works  ol  Brother  F. 
Patrick  Ellis,  the  recently  retired  president  of 
La  Salle  University  in  Philadelphia.  PA. 

Brother  Ellis  became  La  Salle  University's 
26th  president  on  January  1.  1977.  and  quick- 
ly established  himself  as  one  of  the  Nation's 
leading  spokespersons  for  Catholic  higher 
education.  Under  his  direction.  La  Salle  has 
enjoyed  a  significant  amount  of  academic  and 
Dhysical  exoansion  The  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  conterrec  university  status  on 
;he  institution  in  1984 

Born  in  Baltimore  in  1928.  Brother  Ellis  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Schools  since  1946  and  joined  the  La 
Salle  staff  in  1960  as  an  assistant  professor  of 
English  He  is  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  was  the 
president  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Association  of 
Philadelphia  for  two  terms. 

Along  with  his  memberships  on  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Manhatten  College.  NY,  St  Mary's 
College  of  California.  St.  Mary's  College  of 
Minnesota,  and  St.  John's  College  High 
School.  Washington  DC.  Brother  Ellis  is  active 
in  many  national  and  local  educational  and 
CIVIC  organizations  He  is  past  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  220  member  Associa- 
tion of  Catholic  Colleges  and  Universities  and 
chairman  of  Philadelphia's  Campus  Boulevard 
Corp..  a  cooperative  organization  ot  institu- 
tions located  adjacent  to  La  Salle  University 
on  OIney  Avenue  in  Philadelphia 

Brother  Ellis  recently  completed  terms  on 
the  boards  ot  American  Council  on  Education, 
the  Afro-American  Historical  Museum.  Com- 
munity Leadership  Seminar.  Salvation  Army, 
Archdiocesan  Council  of  Managers,  World  Af- 
fairs Council,  and  Greater  Philadelphia  First 
Corp. 

Brother  Ellis  was  recently  honored  by  his 
colleagues,  friends,  and  supporters  at  a  testi- 
monial dinner  that  benefited  the  Brother  Ellis 
Scholarship  Fund. 

Although  Brother  Ellis  has  stepped  down 
from  his  position  as  president  of  La  Salle  Uni- 
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versity.  he  will  continue  to  leave  his  positive 
(ooiprint  in  the  educational  and  civic  commu 
nity  both  in  Philadelphia  and  throughout  the 
country 


CONGRKSSMAN  KILDKE  HONOUS 
MR.  &  MRS.  CALHOUN 

HON.  D.MK  K.  KII  nn 

III-  \iii.H!i;\s 

IN  TlIK  HOUSK  OF  KKI'KKSKNTATIVKS 

Thursdaij.  June  t.  1992 

Mr  KILDEE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  before  you 
today  to  pay  tnbute  to  Mr  Max  Calhoun  and 
his  wife  Mrs.  Joan  Calhoun,  bymbols  of  excel 
lence  m  education.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Calhoun  are 
retiring  after  nearly  30  years  of  exemplary 
service  to  the  Hint  community  schools  and  will 
be  honored  in  Flushing,  Ml  .on  Tuesday,  June 
16,  1992 

Born  in  Leburn,  KY  in  IQ-IO.  Mr.  Calhoun 
earned  his  bachelor  of  science  degree  at 
Morehead  State  University  and  his  first  mas 
ters  degree  from  Indiana  University  in  1962. 
Alter  beginning  his  professional  career  at  Mer- 
rill Elementary  School  in  Flint  as  a  community 
school  director,  he  earned  a  second  masters 
degree  in  community  education  from  Eastern 
Michigan  University.  During  his  years  of  serv 
ice,  Mr.  Calhoun  acted  as  staff  assistant  of 
conferences  and  visitations,  consultant  in 
recreation  olfice,  community  school  director  at 
Eisenhower  Elementary,  assistant  principal  at 
Merrill  and  Dort  Elementary,  principal  at  Merrill 
Elementary,  and  the  principal  at  Pierce  Ele- 
mentary. 

Mr  Calhoun's  commitment  to  education  ex- 
tends beyond  his  time  at  the  office  He  has 
been  a  member  of  several  organizations  and 
served  on  various  boards  including  the  Michi- 
gan Community  Education  Association,  the 
National  Community  Education  Association, 
the  Michigan  Education  Association,  the  Na 
tional  Community  Education  Association,  the 
Michigan  Education  Association,  the  National 
Parks  and  Recreation  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Health,  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation,  two  terms  on  the  YMCA 
Board,  the  National  Paddleball  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, the  Big  Brothers  Board  of  Directors,  the 
Genesee  County  Parks  and  Recreation  Advi- 
sory Board,  and  the  Greater  Flint  Olympian 
and  CANUSA  Organization. 

Mr  Calhoun's  wife.  Joan,  has  also  given  a 
lifetime  committment  to  improving  education 
Born  in  Smithsboro.  KY.  she  attended  Union 
Methodist  College  and  Morehead  State  Uni- 
versity, completing  her  bachelors  degree  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  1966  In  1976 
She  received  her  masters  degree  in  vocational 
education  During  her  30  years  of  service  she 
taught  at  Durant  Tuuri  Molt  Elementary.  North 
ern  Community  High  School  where  she  was 
also  vocational  coordinator,  Carman  High 
School.  Southwestern  High  School,  and 
Schools  of  Choice 

Mrs.  Calhoun's  committment  to  excellence 
in  education,  like  her  husband's,  transcended 
classroom  work  She  was  a  member  ol  and 
served  on  the  Michigan  Education  Association, 
the  National  Education  Association,  the  Na 
tional  Business  Education  Association,  the 
Michigan  Alternative  Education  Organization. 
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the  Flint  Community  Education  Women's  Club 
where  she  was  president  (or  1  year  and  sec- 
retary for  12  years,  and  the  Mott  Middle  Col- 
lege Advisory  Board  lor  2  years 

Mr  and  Mrs  Calhoun  s  combined  60  year 
devotion  to  the  education  of  Flint  area  stu- 
dents fully  deserves  community  and  congres- 
sional recognition  They  have  both  earned  the 
respect  of  teachers,  students,  fellow  adminis- 
trators, and  parents  alike  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  ask  you  and 
my  fellow  Members  of  the  US.  Congress  to 
join  me  in  honoring  Mr  Max  Calhoun  and  Mrs. 
Joan  Calhoun  for  their  committment  to  edu- 
cational excellence  in  the  Flint  community. 
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TRIHUTK  TO  inrH.XRD  V    I>ARLING 

tlON.  SILNV  H.  HOVKR 

I    MAKYI.ANII 
IN  TllK  Holi.Sli;  OK  KK!'KKSKNT.\T1VKS 

rhuTsduii.  June  I.  1992 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Richard  C  Darling  for  his  out- 
standing service  in  Government  and  business. 
Dick  began  his  career  in  Washington  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1945  when  he  was  appointed  a  U.S. 
Senate  page  boy  He  served  in  several  posi 
tions  on  the  Senate  floor,  eventually  becoming 
an  assistant  to  the  secretary  lor  the  majority. 
Subsequently,  Dick  served  in  several  different 
capacities  during  President  Lyndon  Johnson's 
administration  and  was  awarded  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  in  1967 

In  1969,  Dick  left  Government  service  and 
joined  the  J.C.  Penney  Washington  office. 
Over  the  years  Dick  has  served  with  distinc- 
tion on  many  committees  and  associations. 
Dick  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Busi- 
ness Roundtable,  served  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  American  Retail  Fed- 
eration, and  serves  on  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association. 

In  1985,  Dick  was  appointed  manager  of 
Federal  Government  relations,  making  him  re- 
sponsible for  all  Federal  Government  relations 
activity  for  J  C  Penney  in  Washington. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  commend  Mr.  Darling  lor  his 
outstanding  service  and  devotion  to  his  family, 
his  community,  and  Ins  roiintry 
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roMMITMKNT 

HON.  {,FKK>  SIKORSKI 

IN  Tllfc,  llUH.Sh  OK  KKPHh.ShNl  ATIVKS 

Tlntrxddii.  Jitm-  I.  199> 

Mr  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bruce  Dayton 
has  served  as  a  trustee  for  the  Minneapolis  In 
stitute  of  Fine  Arts  lor  50  years  In  that  time 
Bruce  has  demonstrated  leadership,  generos- 
ity, and  commitment.  Bruce's  compassion  for 
the  arts  has  made  an  impression  on  all  of  Min- 
nesota. L'etoile  Du  Nord  is  not  only  the  land 
of  10,000  lakes,  it  is  also  the  land  of  210  pro 
fessional  orchestras.  400  nonprofit  profes- 
sional theaters,  and  210  professional  dance 
companies  In  recognition  of  Bruce  Dayton's 
dedication  to  a  higher  quality  of  life  in  Min- 
nesota, I  submit  the  following  article  by  Elmer 


L    Andersen,  of  the  ABC  Newspapers,  to  the 
Ricohd; 

Whi'ii  Uiuce  Da.vton  Kraduat.cd  from  Yule. 
Ills  parent's  Kiadualion  pifseiil  was  Rein- 
biandt/s  euhInK  of  his  priiil-sellei',  Clement 
do  .Joiitthe.  It  leflected  the  values  of  the  par- 
ents and  the  interest  of  .vouim  Hiuie.  Some- 
time later,  while  he  was  in  the  militar.v  sei  v- 
i<  e  he  received  woicl  that  he  had  been  elected 
ri  trustee  of  the  Miiineaptilis  Institute  of 
Kiiie  Arts.  He  was  2:i  .years  old.  It  was  four 
years  before  Bruce  attended  his  first  meet- 
ing, but  the  choice  was  a  wise  one  for  in  the 
ensuinn  46  years  tew  have  done  as  much  as  he 
to  add  to  the  collections  of  the  Institute  as 
well  as  Kiviin,'  weiierouslv  to  its  fund  raisinn 
campaiKiis  and  providing;  leadership  in  inoti- 
vatlnt;  others  lo  contribute. 

To  honor  Dnyton  for  his  50  years  as  a 
tiustee,  Kvan  Maurer,  director,  and  his  stiiff 
have  mounted  an  exhibition  of  the  IJruce  H. 
Dayton  collection  which  is  open  free  to  the 
public.  It  rellect.s  the  broad  ranne  of  Ua.v- 
tons  interests  ami  the  hiwh  stamlards  of 
quality  he  niaintaineil  in  his  purcha.ses.  He 
constantly  had  the  institute  in  mind,  and 
rcnularly  consulted  on  "what  was  needed"  to 
build  its  collect.ions.  The  exhil)ition  ranges 
fioiri  oils  anil  water  colors  of  the  French  17th 
to  19th  <enluries,  bronze  sculptures,  wla.ss- 
ware,  Chinese  cabinetry  and  furniture,  na- 
tive American,  and  much  more. 

Wrote  Dayton  in  the  preface  to  l\\e  splen- 
ilid  cal.aloK  that  lavishly  illustiates  and  de- 
scriljes  the  collection.  "VVhlle  I  enjoy  livinK 
on  a  dail.v  basis  with  works  of  art  in  our 
home,  I  receive  equal  or  more  satisfaction 
from  Klvins  a  work  of  ait  to  the  Institute, 
where  it  can  be  enjoyed  by  many  I  believe 
that  one  does  not  really  own  a  work  of  art 
l)ui  merely  has  temporary  pos.se.ssion  of  it 
and.  hence,  has  a  res|x>iisibility  to  find  its 
highest  or  best  use.  '  Both  Director  Maurer 
and  Dayton  pay  tribute  to  Dayton's  wife 
Ruth  "lor  her  unfailiim  support  and  generous 
lonti  ibutions:  her  inicllineiice,  wit.  and 
c  omane  have  been  inspiriim'". 

Minne.sol4is  riuality  of  life  and  the  lives  of 
all  its  people,  and  those  who  visit  here,  are 
enrii  lied  by  Bruce  B.  Dayton's  vision,  taste, 
commitment  anil  generosity. 


CITY    OK    .\I1.\.MI    llMMiK.S    IT.S    OlJ'l' 
STANDING       CITIZKNS      OK        THK 
YKAH 

HON.  II.FANA  KOVIFHIINFN 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OK  KKPHKSKNTATIVKS 

Thiirsddn.  June  L  1992 

Ms.  ROS  LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  five  distinguished  Miami 
citizens  who  were  honored  by  the  city  of 
Miami  with  its  fourth  annual  Citizens  of  the 
Year  award  These  outstanding  citizens  were 
nominated  by  the  mayor  and  the  city's  com- 
missioners for  their  work  in  civic  and  cultural 
affairs,  as  well  as  their  significant  efforls  to  im- 
prove our  community. 

The  five  recipients  of  this  award  were  recog- 
nized with  a  presentation  ceremony,  as  part  of 
the  state  of  the  city  address,  at  the  Omm 
International  Hotel.  These  dedicated  citizens 
included  Dr  Olga  Perez-Nodal.  Orlando  Uira. 
and  Josefina  Carbonell. 

Dr  Olga  Perez-Nodal  was  nominated  by 
vice  mayor  Dr.  Miriam  Alonso.  Dr.  Perez- 
Nodal  has  provided  services  to  the  needy  citi- 


zens ol  Dade  County  (or  the  past  ?i   years. 
through  her  position  at  the  State  ot  Flondas 
Aging  and  Adult  Services.  She  has  also  dedi 
cated  much  of  her  lime  to  helping  abused  chil- 
dren. 

Orlando  Urra,  the  executive  director  ot 
Allapattah  Community  Action,  Inc.,  was  nomi- 
nated by  commissioner  Victor  De  Yurre.  For 
more  than  20  years,  he  has  worked  for  those 
in  Miami's  Allapattah  area  In  his  present  posi- 
tion, he  directs  an  important  program  which 
assists  Allapattah's  elderly  residents  He  is 
also  active  on  the  boards  of  many  other  com- 
munity organizations  including  the  Allapattah 
YMCA.  the  Allapattah  and  Melrose  Develop- 
ment Advisory  Boards,  and  the  city  ol  Miami 
Housing  and  Conservation  Development 
Agency. 

Joselina  Carbonell,  the  president  and  CEO 
of  the  Little  Havana  Activities  and  Nutrition 
Center,  was  nominated  by  Miami  commis- 
sioner J  L.  Plummer.  She  was  descnbed  as  a 
tireless  worker  for  the  benefit  of  all  segments 
of  our  community.  Under  her  leadership,  the 
Little  Havana  Activities  and  Nutrition  Center 
was  transformed,  from  a  small  outreach 
project,  into  the  single  largest  provider  of 
health  and  social  services  to  the  elderly  m  the 
State  of  Flonda.  Among  her  other  imponant 
achievements  was  initiating  the  first  education, 
employment,  and  housing  programs  geared  to 
assist  immigrants  from  Cuba,  Haiti,  and  Nica- 
ragua. 

Also  nominated  tor  this  prestigious  award 
were  Attorney  Alan  Weisberg,  who  was  nomi- 
nated by  Mayor  Xavier  Suarez;  and  Poitier  Fu- 
neral Home  director,  Bernard  Poitier,  who  was 
nominated  by  Commissioner  Miller  Dawkins. 

Each  of  the  award  winners  have  gone  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty  to  assist  the  needy,  and 
less  fortunate  members  of  our  community. 
These  distinguished  citizens  were  not  only 
successful  in  their  careers,  but  have  also 
found  personal  reward  from  day-to-day 
through  helping  others  They  have  helped  oth- 
ers not  only  financially  but  with  their  hard  work 
and  dedication  to  various  causes.  They  are 
truly  a  signdicant  part  of  Miami's  contribution 
to  the  thousand  points  of  light  who  throughout 
our  Nation  work  to  help  people  in  their  local 
communities. 


lilRDS  (11-   I'iM'.Y 

HON.  LVRRV  LaROCtO 

ol-   IDAHO 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  KKPRKSKNTATIVKS 

Tliursduii.  June  4.  1992 
Mr.  LaROCCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  the 
House  passed  my  bill,  H.R.  2141,  to  provide 
permanent  protection  lor  the  Snake  River 
birds  ot  prey  natural  area  in  Idaho.  A  hearing 
on  the  bill  was  held  in  the  Senate  at  the  end 
of  May,  and  I  hope  it  will  soon  be  considered. 
Because  the  Snake  River  birds  ol  prey  area 
IS  home  to  the  largest  nesting  concentration  of 
raptors  in  Norlh  America,  it  has  drawn  atten- 
tion from  around  the  world  Providing  perma- 
nent protection  lor  the  area  is  critical  tor  raptor 
populations,  but  is  also  important  to  Boise- 
home  ol  the  Peregrine  Funa,  the  World  Center 
for  Birds  of  Prey,  and  Boise  State  University, 
which  boasts  the  world's  only  college  raptor 
biology  program 

.VM).-.!!     II— 'I?  Vol    lis  (It    111)  l!l 


J  XUNSION.S   Ol     RIMARK.S 

Today.  I  vvoulQ  like  to  bnng  to  the  aitenlion 
of  my  colleagues  a  May  26  article  from  the 
Spokane,  WA,  Spokesman  Review,  about  the 
birds  of  prey,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 

RKSKAHCH  UN  RaI'KiK.S  BOO.MINO 

(By  Dean  Miller) 

BoisK.- Idaho  has  Ijecome  the  hub  of  inter- 
national research  on  falcons,  hawks,  owls, 
vultures  and  eaules;  the  sharp-eyed,  razor- 
beaked  birds  of  prey. 

That's  because  The  Peregrine  Fund,  a  wild- 
life organization  devoted  to  the  rescue  of 
raptorial  bird  species,  has  moved  its  research 
and  breeding  proKrams  to  Boise. 

The  concentration  of  raptor  biologists  led 
to  the  creation  of  the  world's  only  collejre 
raptor  biology  program  at  Boise  State  Uni- 
versity in  1986.  where  14  master's  decree  can- 
didates are  currently  at  work. 

Theie  are  plenty  of  the  birds  for  them  to 
study.  The  Snake  River  Canyon  south  of 
Boi.se  hosts  the  largest  concentration  of 
raptors  in  the  world. 

For  the  iie.xi  tew  years,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
ManaKcnient  and  National  Guard  will  spend 
about  $!  million  per  year  on  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  effects  of  military  irainins  on  wild- 
lite,  specifically  birds  of  prey. 

"There's  no  place  else  in  the  world  that 
has  this  much  tioin>?  on,"  said  ornithologist 
Tom  Cade,  founder  of  The  PereKiine  Fund. 
■In  pail  because  we're  here,  in  part  because 
of  the  raptor  research  program  at  BSU  and 
al.'^o  because  of  this  bi^'  research  project  the 
BI.M  and  National  Guard  are  jointly  sup- 
port! njf. 

"There  are  between  20  and  30  raptor  spe- 
cialist's working  here  now,"  he  said.  "It's  so 
many  that  I  don't  even  know  for  sure  any 
more." 

Its  no  accident  that  The  Peretrrine  Fund, 
founded  22  years  atio  at  Cornell  University  in 
upstate  New  Y'ork.  chose  Idaho  when  it  was 
lookiiiR  for  a  new  place  to  roost. 

The  same  natural  features  that  miuie  Idaho 
fainou.s  as  the  buckle  of  the  potato  belt  also 
hatched  an  enormous  population  of  leathered 
predators. 

Before  potatoes,  the  vast  dry  flatlands  of 
the  Snake  River  Plain  wei-e  breeding  Riounds 
for  millions  of  mice  and  gophers;  the  staple 
of  the  hunting  birds'  diet.  Untilled  areas  of 
the  desert  still  teem  with  tiny  mammals. 

Centuries  before  it  was  dammed  to  irriRate 
potato  fields,  the  Snake  River  slashed  a  can- 
yon across  Idaho  that  still  offers  secluded 
nesting:  sites  favored  by  huntintf  birds. 

Anyone  who  has  driven  Interstate  84  across 
southern  Idaho  or  boated  on  the  .Snake  has 
seen  evidence  of  this  in  the  form  of  wheeling 
pairs  of  hunters  soaring  atjout  in  .search  of 
food  or  thermal  updralts. 

In  1971.  after  much  pestering  by  well- 
known  Boi.se  falconer  Morley  Nelson,  the  fed- 
eral goveinment  set  aside  26.000  acres  and 
then  in  1989  expanded  that  to  483.000  acres  of 
■special  raptor  refuge  lands  along  the  Snake 
River. 

With  19  raptor  species  nesting  in  an  80-mile 
-iietch  of  the  canyon,  the  Snake  River  Birds 
of  Prey  Area  is  known  as  the  most  populace 
raptor  community  on  Earth,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  I-and  Management.  At  last 
I  ouni  there  were  700  pairs  of  nesting  birds. 

Idaho's  congressional  delegation  is  wran- 
gling with  rancheis,  farmers  and  the  niili- 
tiiry  aliout  how  much  permanent  protection 
•lie  area  needs.  But  for  now.  it  is  a  tourist 
draw  for  people  willing  to  brave  a  bumpy 
ile.sert  road  to  watch  the  world's  original  air 
sliow  hot-dogs. 

.Ml  this  attention  to  birds  of  prey  started 
30  years  ago  with  the  falcon,  domesticated 
centuries  ago  by  European  hunters. 
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By  the  mid-1960s,  the  peregrine  falcon  was 
ilmost  extinct  in  the  United  States.  Gone 
I'ast  of  the  Mississippi  and  driven  to  10  per- 
.  ent  of  their  former  population  in  the  West. 
the  peregrine  was  a  victim  of  DDT. 

The  pesticide  killed  insect*;  and  became 
then  more  concentrated  in  its  killing  power 
as  it  moved  up  the  food  chain  to  the  top:  the 
falcons  who  ate  the  birds  who  ate  the 
sprayed  bug.'^. 

When  Cade,  a  Cornell  professor  at  the  time, 
founded  The  Peregrine  Fund  in  1970.  there 
were  only  about  30  known  pairs  of  the  birds 
still  alive  in  the  United  States. 

In  19721.  the  U.S.  government  realized  DDT 
weakened  falcon  egg  shells  to  the  pont  that 
they  were  often  broken  in  the  nest,  and  DDT 
was  banned. 

Retining  age-old  falconiy  techniques.  Cade 
developeil  a  system  for  hatching  falcons  in 
captivity  and  releasing  them  in  the  wild. 

In  what  some  say  is  the  most  sustained  and 
successful  effort  on  behalf  of  any  species' 
survival.  The  Peregrine  Fund  has  raised  and 
released  3.500  pairs  of  falcons  since  1970. 

Idaho  got  into  the  act  in  the  mid-1980s, 
when  the  Peregrine  Fund's  falcon  breeding 
center  was  being  forced  out  of  Fort  Collins. 
Colo.,  by  the  construction  of  a  brewer.v  on 
neighboring  land. 

Peregrine  Fund  officials  started  looking 
for  a  permanent  home  far  from  the  intru- 
sions of  commerce. 

Morley  Nelson,  the  falconer  and  birds  of 
prey  enthusiast  from  Boise,  had  known  Cade 
since  the  1950s  and  began  lobbying  foi'  the 
Fort  Collins  facility  to  be  moved  to  Boise. 

Working  with  the  BLM  and  the  mayor  of 
Boise,  he  found  a  remote  sage-brush-covered 
hump  south  of  town  that  the  BLM  bought 
back  from  the  city  and  transferied  to  The 
Peregrine  Fund. 

In  time.  The  Peregrine  Funds  head- 
quarters followed  the  lireeding  program  and 
finally  Cade  arrived  in  Boi.se  in  1988. 

"Morley  being  here  had  developed  a  lot  of 
public  sympathy  and  support  for  birds  of 
prey,  that  was  a  big  plus  for  us,  "  Cade  said. 
Nelson  and  his  fierce  birds  perched  on  a 
gloved  fist  are  a  regular  fixture  at  schools 
and  on  television  in  Bol.se. 

"Pearl."  a  bald  eagle  shot  in  Minnesota 
and  sent  to  Nelson  for  nursing,  is  perhaps  the 
best-known  of  the  Boise  birds.  She  stai-s  in 
the  Express  Mail  television  commercials  and 
dominates  their  advertising  logo. 

No  more  imposing  than  a  small  cluster  of 
ranch  buildings.  The  Peregrine  Fund's  head- 
quarters are  confidently  called  the  World 
Center  for  Birds  of  Prey. 

The  center  houses  about  25  employees.  200 
adult  birds  and  a  constantly  eating  and 
cheeping  Hock  of  hatching  falcons  and  other 
raptors.  In  addition,  the  center  raises  more 
than  100,000  quail  per  year,  which  are  killed 
and  fed  to  the  falcons. 

Supported  by  donations  from  individuals, 
corporations  and  gTants,  the  center  has  a  S2 
million  annual  budget. 

Even  though  the  visitors  center  currently 
consists  of  only  a  small  classroom  where  vol- 
unteers show  live  birds  to  the  public,  the 
World  Center  for  Birds  of  Prey  attracts  12.000 
people  per  year.  S 

Neil  Kraus.  an  assistant  news  editor  at  the 
Idaho  Statesman  in  Boise,  is  one  of  the  vol- 
unteers who  spend  spare  time  leading  tours 
of  the  center  and  showing  falcons  to  visitors. 
•I've  been  a  bird  nut  ever  since  I  was  a 
kid."  he  said  beaming  as  he  held  a  falcon  on 
his  fist  for  a  photographer.  'I  love  this  be- 
cau.se  it's  a  great  public  service." 

Across  the  parking  lot  from  the  low-slung 
olfice  building,  The  Peregrine  Fund  is  build- 


iim  .t  t).UOO  n(|iiaif  lout,  visitors"  crul.ei  this 
Slimmer.  When  It  opens  In  the  Inll,  the 
$825,000  liuiUllliK  will  house  a  leituie  room 
anti  slnleshow  screeniiin  aieas.  For  tlie  tirsi 
I. line,  admission  will  be  charged. 

What  started  as  a  peieKiine  lalion  oinanl 
/aliiin  has  spread  its  wln«s  to  help  all  sorts 
of  birds  of  prey  liecause  of  the  i  enters  ex|)or 
ti.se  in  breedirm  and  hatchino  blnls. 

These  ila.vs.  all  tlluht  paths  lead  to  Boise  in 
the  laptor  world,  whether  voii  are  studvinu 
the  Ilarp.v  ea^jle  of  Ontral  Amerit  ii's  rain 
forests,  the  peieniine  lal<'on  ixipulalion  of 
i;hilly  CJreenlanil.  or  the  einlaimered  fish 
eanle  of  the  island  ot  MadaKastur  olf  the 
loast  of  southern  Afrt<  a. 

Peregrine  Fund  offiilals  reiOMiiize  that  t).v 
proleLtiiiK  the  birds  of  prey,  humans  lan  pro- 
tect the  fooci  I  hain  that  supports  them  and 
the  food  chain's  habitat. 


KMF'LOYKK  Hl,.\i-iii  I'ROCHAM  IN 
MT.  VHRNt)N.  Ih.  DIvSHRVHS  RKC- 
OGNITION 


HON.  RICHARD  .1.  01  RRIN 

I'l'    II.I.INiilS 
IN  TllK  HOIISK  OK  RKPHKSKNTATIVKS 

Tliursdaii.  Jiim-  I.  IWJ 

Mr  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  inno- 
vative employee  health  program  at  the  Gen- 
eral Tire  plant  in  Mt  Vernon.  IL. 

The  program  began  when  quality  control 
employee  Danny  Bayer  suggested  that  the 
plant  form  a  committee  to  work  for  better 
health  among  the  plant's  employees.  A  com- 
mittee of  employees  was  soon  meeting. 

As  the  committee  began  talking  about  what 
could  be  done,  several  important  initiatives  de- 
veloped. The  food  choices  in  the  plant  cafe- 
teria were  revised  to  offer  healthier  menu  se- 
lections, and  progiams  were  developed  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  tobacco  use. 

The  committee  recognized  that  the  most  im- 
portant step  many  employees  could  take  to 
improve  their  health  was  to  stop  smoking 
People  around  them  would  also  benefit  from 
reduced  exposure  to  secondhand  smoke.  So 
the  committee  developed  a  comprehensive 
plan  which  was  soon  put  into  place. 

First,  the  committee  studied  the  issue  and 
wrote  a  report  on  the  hazards  of  smoking  and 
exposure  to  secondhand  smoke,  so  that  em- 
ployees could  understand  the  risks  they  face. 

Then,  they  began  to  take  action 

Cigarette  machines  were  removed  from  the 
plant. 

The  company  began  offering  smoking  ces- 
sation classes  based  on  a  program  developed 
by  the  American  Cancer  Society  These  class- 
es are  proving  to  be  very  popular,  and  em- 
ployees' families  are  welcome  at  them 

There  are  plans  to  make  nicotine  patches 
available  at  a  minimal  cost  to  help  those  em- 
ployees who  need  additional  assistance  to 
break  their  addiction. 

Educational  efforts  are  conveying  the  dan- 
gers of  chewing  tobacco  as  well  as  cigarettes, 
and  supervisors  and  management  personnel 
have  been  prohibited  from  using  smokeless 
tobacco 

The  number  of  smoking  areas  in  the  plant 
has  been  reduced,  and  the  plant  will  eventu- 
ally   be    made    smoke-free    after    employees 


I  \  I  I  \s|(  )\s   (  )|     Kl  \1  VI^Ks 

have    been    yiveii    ample    uppuilumty    to    quit 
smoking 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  Cancer  Society 
was  so  impressed  by  this  program  that  it 
awarded  General  Tire  in  Mount  Vernon  its 
Great  American  Smokeout  Par  of  Excellence 
Award,  an  award  given  to  only  a  few  programs 
around  the  entire  country  each  year. 

I  salute  General  Tire  for  its  comprehensive 
approach  to  the  No.  1  preventable  cause  of 
death  and  disease  in  America  I  hope  that  the 
program  will  help  many  of  its  employees  to 
quit  the  habit  and  live  longer,  healthier  lives, 
and  that  the  program  will  spread  to  other 
plants  as  well. 

I  ask  that  an  article  from  the  May  8.  1992, 
edition  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Register- News  be 
reprinted  in  the  RfCOHO.  so  that  my  col- 
leagues may  have  further  information  about 
this  exciting  development  in  Mount  Vernon.  IL 
(5i;nki<ai.  Tiiik  lloNniiKii  itm  Fu(k:i<am 

PltdMd'lINC  HKAI.III  (IK  RMI'I.hYKKS 

(Hy  Mary  Kaye  Koihi 

MiUNT  ViniNoN.  A  pi'CKram  initiated  by 
tleneral  Tire  employees  has  propelled  them 
into  the  national  spotlight. 

Mount  Vernon's  (Jeneral  Tire  recently  re 
ceive<l      the      American      Cancer     Society's 
OAHPAR  (tireat  American  Smokeout  Par  of 
K.xcellence)  awaiil.  The  award  is  one  of  only 
fouiKiven  iiatU)nwitle. 

Many  projects  are  intertwined  in  the  win- 
ning of  the  award,  but  the  key  to  the  awaid 
was  a  suKnestion  by  one  employee  and  the 
willingness  of  other  employees  to  participate 
in  a  program  whi<  h  could  save  their  lives. 

Floyd  Brookman.  ixMiimunications  director 
at  the  plant,  said  the  company  lieKan  its 
Star  Program  to  Hive  employees  a  chance  to 
better  plant  oijcrations. 

"This  all  stAited  as  wo  initiated  our  STAR 
Prot-ram.  whl<h  stands  for  savlnt;  time  and 
resources.  It  is  an  employee  oriented  pio 
mam  in  which  employees  write  up  suKKes- 
tioiis  and  review  sunk'estion.s.  They  then  im- 
plement and  review  the  suKuestions.  The  em- 
ployees then  share  In  a  monetary  itain  if 
there  Is  any  from  the  ideas  suKKestetl," 
Brookman  .said. 

AltiM-  the  proKram  cot  under  way.  (luality 
control  employee  Danny  Bayer  su»,'nested  the 
plant  form  a  committee  to  work  towards 
lietteiiim  the  health  of  the  compan.vs  em- 
ployees. 

Since  sunKestiiiK  the  Idea,  the  plant  and  its 
employees  have  l)een  on  a  health  irusaile 
which  is  l)etterinn  not  only  their  work,  but 
al.so  their  personal  lives. 

Bayer  formed  the  committee.  Prevention 
and  Health  Employees  Team  iPUKTi.  The 
basic  target  of  the  plan  is  to  help  employees 
lead  healthier  lives.  Six  other  employees 
make  up  I  he  team. 

With  direction  fiom  PHKT.  the  compiiny's 
cafeteria  service  has  drastically  leduied 
.serving  fried  anil  fatty  lbo<l. 

Employees  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
eat  selections  includinK  ■'lik'ht  choice  "  a 
meal  under  400  <alories;  and  •smartburneis". 
a  haml)urt;er  with  less  fat. 

In  addition  to  helping'  employees  eat  more 
nutritionally,  the  committee  is  aiding  em- 
ployees in  the  fl^ht  to  uult  smoking  a  top 
priority. 

■The  one  thinj;  at  the  lop  of  the  list  which 
was  unanimous  to  Impiove  the  health  of  em- 
ployees was  to  help  people  quit  smokintf  to 
improve  theli'  health  and  also  those  around 
them."  Bayer  .said.  'VVe  didn't  want  to  ap- 
(>ear  as  a  nonsmokini;  ftroup  but  this  was 
somethiiiff  we  just  couldn't  i>;nore  since  it 
was  at  the  top  of  the  list.  " 
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Bayer  aiul  his  PHKT  i  uii;n:H!  i-c  uuiimu'. '.■■■l 
studies  ami  wrote  a  report  on  smokinn  and 
t  he  hazards  of  .-^ei  ond-hand  smoke. 

(?lKarelLe  machine  were  yanked  out  of  the 
plant  and  the  company  is  implen>entini{  pro- 
grams to  help  people  kick  the  habit. 

t;T  Is  offerliiK  Fresh  Start  classes  which 
are  an  offshoot  of  the  Amei  nan  Cancer  Soci- 
ety. The  plant  hopes  to  make  the  classes  on- 
noiiik'  and  already  have  89  employees  veti- 
isteied  to  participate. 

The  piOKram  is  also  optMi  to  employee's 
lamllies. 

Although  not  all  1,850  employees  were  in- 
cludeil,  Bayer  sanl  that  a  survey  estimated  25 
l»ercent  of  1,724  employees  used  tobacco. 

Bayer  explained  the  Fresh  Start  promam. 

"The  prOKiam  consists  of  four  sessions 
whic  h  we  try  to  net  done  In  two  weeks.  The 
liisl  .session  we  tiilk  about  the  addiction. 
Theie  are  three  major  types  of  addiction: 
physical,  ixsycholotfiial  and  habitual.  The 
.second  session  is  about  withdrawals.  The 
third  is  on  Uirrleis  and  the  fourth  is  how  to 
si^iy  off  of  ciktarettes  for  Kood."  Bayer  said. 
"People  are  always  looking;  lor  a  quick  fix. 
but  Fresh  St.iirt  iseduiation.  We  diiln't  want 
a  pro>;ram  that  Just  i  omes  out  and  tells  peo- 
ple what  to  do.  We  wanted  a  |)ositive  ap- 
piOHch. 

Brookman  .said  that  eventually  General 
Tire  will  lx»  smoke  liee  and  the  company 
wan^s  to  Rive  employees  every  option  to  quit 
the  habit  now. 

The  number  of  smqkinn  areas  have  also 
been  cut  down  and  the  company  is  trying  to 
communicate  that  chewing  tobaci  o  Is  just  as 
unhealthy  ami  aildictive  as  smokinw.  Smoke- 
less tobacco  has  been  banned  to  supervisors 
and  maiia»;ement. 

F.mployees  will  also  have  the  opportunit.y 
to  deal  with  their  smoking  habits  by  usint- 
nicotine  patches. 

Physicians  will  !«?  conunn  to  the  plant  to 
prescribe  the  pjitches,  which  are  intended  to 
help  wean  employees  from  nicotine  addic- 
tion. Employees  will  be  able  to  participate  in 
the  proKiam  foi-  $3  per  month. 

American  Cancer  Society  Executive  Direc- 
tor Kevin  Lister  said  Ceneral  Tiie  should  be 
proud  of  wliinlnM  theCJASPAK  award. 

"There  were  150  nominees  from  across  the 
country  ami  only  20  are  awarded  four  in  five 
different  cateKories.  The  awards  are  cer- 
tainly not  easy  to  win."  he  .salil. 

In  Octoljer  Mount  Vernon's  General  Tire 
will  be  officially  honored  for  its  dedication 
to  bettering  employees'  health.  Representa 
tlves  will  travel  to  Chicago  to  be  recot^nized. 

Brookman  credits  the  success  of  the  pro- 
fjram  to  Bayer's  hard  work  and  dedication. 

"I  tjelleve  that  this  will  become  a  model 
proRiam  for  General  Tire.  Those  in  Akron 
(Ohio,  site  of  GT  headquai'tersi  are  very  im- 
pressed with  it  and  as  Danny  went  out  and 
did  reseaich  for  our  manauement.  he  also  did 
re.search  for  our  entire  cor|)oration." 
Brookman  said. 

Irv  Nathlitch.  chairman  of  .Jefferson  Coun- 
ty American  Cancer  Societ.y.  said  he  is  im- 
pressed with  Bayer  and  the  rest  of  the  Gen- 
eral Tire  employees 

"This  Is  all  Just  a  wondeiiiil  icstimon.v. 
General  Tire  should  certainly  be  proud  of  its 
aciomplishment,s,  "  Nathlitch  commented. 
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TRIBI'TK  TO  i;.\.-^-  .<Ti<KKT 

HON,  J.AMLS  .\.  rR.\nCAM,  JR. 

OK  Oiilll 
IN  THK  IIOUSK  OF  KEPKKSKNTATIVKS 

Thursdui/.  June  4.  1992 

Mr  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  stand  here  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  success 
story  in  my  17th  Congressional  District  Easy 
Street  Productions  has  been  entertaining  folks 
on  the  south  side  of  Youngstown  for  3  straight 
years  now.  Housed  in  the  Uptown  Theater,  no 
one  thought  Easy  Street  Productions  would 
last  long  with  its  opening  show  of  "Pump  Boys 
and  Dinettes ". 

Mr.  Speaker,  allow  me  to  provide  some 
background  information.  Several  years  ago. 
the  old  Uptown  Theater  fell  prey  to  the  com- 
petition from  the  cold,  stale  megaplex  theater 
system  The  uptown  section  of  Market  Street 
v^as  deteriorating  fast. 

The  city  of  Youngstown  moved  in  to  rebuild 
the  sidewalks  and  provide  incentives  for  busi- 
ness growth  For  the  most  part  it  has  been  ex- 
tremely successful  due  in  large  part  to  tremen- 
dous attractions  at  the  theater. 

Easy  Street  Productions  has  entertained 
thousands  of  Youngstown  area  residents  with 
Its  productions  of  "Pump  Boys  and  Dinettes", 
■Puttin'  on  the  Ritz",  "Yuletime  Celebration", 
"Hock  Around  the  Clock",  and  the  current 
"429  Miles  of  Broadway  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  gives  me  more  pleas- 
ure than  to  speak  here  today  about  the  suc- 
cess of  Easy  Street  Productions.  Everyone  in- 
volved beat  the  odds  and  helped  to  revitalize 
the  uptown  area  m  the  process. 


DKl'HNSH      CONVKR.SION       AIXJUKT- 
Ml'.NT  PlU.f.IJ  AM    AMI'.Nimi'.NTS 

HON.  (\RL  (.  PKRKINS 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  KKPKK.SKNTATIVKS 
ThitrsiUui.  June  I.  1992 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  amend  the  Defense  Conver- 
sion Adjustment  Program  currently  authorized 
in  section  325  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  [JTPA|  These  amendments  are  designed 
to  address  current  problems  in  the  existing 
program,  which  originated  in  the  1990  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  reauthorization  bill 

This  program  serves  dislocated  individuals 
from  the  military  and  defense  related  indus- 
tries and  IS  operated  similar  to  the  JTPA  Title 
III  Dislocated  Worker  Program.  A  number  of 
these  programmatic  improvements  will  also  be 
included  in  a  bill  I  plan  to  introduce  this  sum- 
mer to  amend  the  title  III  Dislocated  Worker 
Program. 

There  is  no  more  important  issue  facing  our 
country  than  the  crises  of  unemployment  and 
economic  dislocation  The  U.S.  economy 
slipped  into  a  recession  in  July  1990.  where  it 
has  remained  lor  the  longest  period  since  the 
1930's  depression.  In  an  effort  to  shift  scarce 
resources  from  the  military  and  decrease  de- 
tense  expenditures,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
defense-related  personnel  will  be  dislocated 
Irom  their  )obs.  Without  adequate  training  and 
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assistance,  these  oisiocatea  worners  will  re- 
main unemployed 

Last  year,  my  SuDcomimitee  on  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  heard  valuable  testimony. 
which  discussed  the  tact  that  the  military  has 
been  tremendously  successful  m  its  use  of 
highly  sophisticated  weapons  tor  one  reason — 
because  lOb  training  is  one  ot  the  military's  top 
priorities.  We  need  to  do  the  same  in  a  non- 
military  environrTient  to  duplicate  this  success 
with  the  thousands  of  workers  soon  to  be  dis- 
locateo  My  bill  is  a  modest  first  step  toward 
this  training  efforl 

Mr.  Speaker,  attached  is  a  summary  ol  this 
bill  that  I  insert  m  the  RECORD  in  its  entirety 
immediately  following  my  remarks; 

.SI   MM.AHY      III-      ClIANOKS     'Wl     SKC'I'ION     325     OK 

JTPA    THK   Dkkknsk   Convkrsion    Ad.just- 

MKN'r  PUOGKA.M 

The  followinB  is  a  summary  of  changes  to 
the  Defense  Conveision  Adjustment  program 
cuireiuly  authorizeil  in  Section  325  of  the 
Job  Tiaininn  Partneiship  Act  for  defense  re- 
lated dislocated  workers. 

KMOim.K  l)IS1.0CATl:l)  wokkkks 

Amend  the  definition  of  an  eliRible  em- 
ployee in  Section  3'25  to  include  workers  who 
liave  received  a  notice  of  termination  or  lay 
off  within  6  months,  as  a  direct  or  indirect 
I  onseiiueiice  of  reductions  in  expenditures  or 
ilownsizinR  by  the  U.S.  for  defense,  by  a  de- 
fense related  base  or  business  closure  (pres- 
ently, affected  workers  are  only  eligible  for 
training  services  60  days  prior  to  an  actual 
.  losure).  Change  the  layoff  and  termination 
iiolilication  reiiuirements  of  employees  of 
ilefeii.se  contractors  to  6  months. 

Kl.ir.lHl.K  GKA.NI'KKS 

The  description  of  who  is  eligible  for 
Riants  under  this  program  is  amended  in 
Section  325(ai  to  read  as  follows: 

(li  E.xcept  as  provided  lor  in  paraRiaph 
below,  the  Secretary  (of  Def'ensei  shall  con- 
tract with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  make 
urants  directly  to  subsuite  areas  to  provide 
trainiiiK.  adjustment  assistance,  and  employ- 
ment services  to  eligible  employees  directly 
or  indirectly  affected  by  retluctions  in  ex- 
penditures by  the  U.S.  for  defense  or  by  clo- 
sures of  U.S.  military  facilities. 

(2)  If  a  substate  mantee  fails  to  apply  with- 
in 60  days  of  notification  of  an  employee  ilis- 
location  or  potential  dislocation,  then  the 
affected  employer,  representatives  of  af- 
fected employees,  or  the  affected  labor-man- 
auement  committee  may  apply  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  funds  under  section. 

AI'I'l.ICA'riON  KOH  Kt'.NDS 

Funds  may  be  awarded  to  the  substate 
t;rantee  lor  other  eliuible  entity)  working 
with  a  lalx)r-manaRement  commmittee  that 
has  been  formed  at  the  affected  facility.  The 
Secretary  can  waive  this  requirement  where 
a  ROod  faith  effort  to  form  such  a  committee 
has  been  demonstrat.ed.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances a  representative  of  the  employ- 
ees [or  employer]  would  perform  the  func- 
tions of  the  labor-manaRement  committee 
outlined  below. 

An  application  for  funds  under  this  section 
.shall  include  a  detailed  plan  develoijed  by 
the  labor-manaRement  committee  and  the 
substate  Riantee  (or  other  eliRible  eiitityi  in 
I'onsultation  with  the  Dislocated  Workei' 
Llnit  (DWUi  and  where  appropriate,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  application  shall  include  the  followiiiR: 

Verification  that  the  responsibilities  the 
DWU  is  required  to  perform  (see  below)  have 
been  or  are  in  the  process  of  beiiiR  carried 
out. 
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The  initial  outline  of  a  lonR-temi  plan  to 
convert  a  business  or  military  base  to  a  com- 
mercial one  or  for  other  purposes,  includinR 
a  plan  for  workers,  and  the  impacted  com- 
munity; 

Individual  assessment-s  of  basic  skills,  ca- 
reer interests  and  planninR.  aptitudes,  and 
support  .services  (includinR  income)  needs; 

A  feasibility  study.  includinR  economic  de- 
velopment projection  ideas,  new  product 
marketinR  strateRies.  plant  or  military  base 
conversion  proposals,  a  labor  market  anal.v- 
sis.  proposals  for  the  effective  use  of  conver- 
sion of  surplus  federal  property  and  mate- 
rials; and  additional  requirements  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

I'KHI'OHMANCK  KKXJUIRKMKNTS 

The  Secretary  shall  retain  25%  of  the  Riant 
award  until  such  time  as  he  or  she  is  reason- 
ably assured  that  the  Ri-antee  has  met  the  re- 
(juirements  of  section  3'25.  accomplished  the 
objectives  in  its  application,  and  met  the 
Roals  of  the  plan  submitted  with  the  applica- 
tion. When  the  Rrant  recipient  represents  to 
the  Secretary  that  the  Roals  have  been  met, 
the  Secretary  has  3  months  to  make  a  final 
determination  on  allottinR  the  remainiiiR 
25%.  Where  the  Secretary  determines  the 
Riantee  has  failed  to  fulfill  the  reiiuirements 
of  its  application  to  his  or  her  satisfaction, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  time>)y  written 
notification  of  such  failure. 

.STArK  niSI.OCATKl)  WOHKKIt  UNITS  KAIMI) 
KKSI'ONSK 

Up  to  20%  of  the  applicant's  Riant  award 
shall  be  set-aside  by  the  Secretary  to  reim- 
burse the  DWU  for  actual  expenses  incurred 
in  carryinR  out  the  responsibilities  outlined 
below,  but  in  no  event  shall  this  .set-aside  be 
ovei-  $100,000  from  any  one  Riant. 

In  order  to  receive  fundlnR  under  section 
325  the  DWU  shall  demonstrate  to  the  Sec- 
retary it  has  provided  the  followinR  sei-vices 
where  appropriate  (in  addition  to  those  stip- 
ulated in  the  Title  III  dislocated  worker  pro- 
Riam under  Sec.  311(b)  (2)  and  (3).  and  Sec. 
314  (b))  or  shall  ensure  that  such  .services 
have  been  made  available,  or  arranRements 
have  been  made  for  the  provision  thereof  to 
the  impacted  workers  and.  where  appro- 
priate, to  the  employer  or  base: 

On-site  contact  by  the  DWU  (within  48 
hours)  with  the  impacted  business  or  mili- 
tar.v  base,  with  representatives  from  the  sub- 
suite  area  atnl,  where  ajiprapriate.  IXJD; 

Assistance  in  the  formation  of  an  on-site 
labor-manaRement  committee,  providinR 
technical  assistance  and  start-up  fundinR. 
where  appropriate;  and 

Coordination  with  the  impacted  labor- 
manaRement  committee  to  provide  the  fol- 
lowiiiR  services; 

Orientation  sessions,  counsel inR  and  early 
intervention  services  for  workers  and  man- 
auement.  which  may  include  representatives 
from  the  Employment  Service.  includinR  the 
Interstate  Job  Bank.  DoD.  National  Occupa 
tional  Information  CoordinatinR  Committee 
(NOICO; 

ProvidinR  or  makinR  arranRements  for  ini- 
tial basic  readjustment  services  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  tho.se  provided  by  the  substate 
Rrantee; 

An  initial  survey  of  ellRibility  and  a  list  of 
tne  workers  who  are  potentially  interested 
in  proRram  enrollment; 

I'llIORri'Y  KOK  KUNDING 

Amend  the  provision  on  priorities  for  ap- 
plications in  Sec.  325(b)  to  read  as  follows:  a 
priority  for  fundinR  under  this  .section  shall 
be  Riven  to  applications  which  include  the 
input  and  participation  of  the  labor-manaRe- 
ment committee  with  the  substate  Riantee 
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in  the  loiiKttMiii  plan  (or  retraining  or  ion- 
version.  VVht-re  the  substato  area  I'liils  to 
api)l.v  and  there  are  conipetInK  proposals 
from  other  olinible  entities,  the  laltor-tnan- 
aKernent  ('ominittee  applli  ation.  where  it  ex- 
ists, shall  receive  piloritv.  A  prioiit.v  (or 
lundlliK  shall  also  be  provldeil  to  areas  most 
severely  Irnpaited  by  the  redui^tlon  In  tie 
Cense  expenditures  and  ba.se  ilosures.  par 
tiiularly  In  hl^h  poverty  areas. 

GKNKHAI,  I'HOtiHAM  l<i:m.l|KKM10Nrs 

Uniler  the  Title  111  dlslot  ated  worker  pro 
urnm,  the  dislocated  workei'  unit  (DWUi  is 
reijuired  to  respond  to  iieinianent  closures 
and  substantial  layoffs  ihrouk'hout  thfi  state 
to  assess  the  need  for  anil  to  inilially  provide 
basic  readjustment  services.  For  purposes  of 
Sec.  325,  the  term  "substantial"  in  this  in- 
stixnce  Is  defined  as  over  50  employees. 

IISK  OK  e-UNI)8/rK()OKAM  DKrtlUN 

The  use  of  funds  .section  Is  amended  to  ex- 
pand the  provisions  foi'  job  search  allowance, 
reallocation  assistance  an<l  needs-related 
payments  lor  income  supporti  would  be  re 
(luiied  for  those  who  are  not  receivinK  other 
employment  compensation  or  for  those  who 
have  exhausted  their  compen.sation  benefits 
and  are  currontl.v  enrolled  in  educational  or 
vocational  training  iettificatlon  proKrams. 
These  piiyments  would  be  similar  to  those 
requireil  for  workers  dislocated  from  their 
jobs  as  A  result  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The 
Secret.ary  shall  not  approve  an  application 
for  a  Kiant  under  section  325  unless  the  ap- 
plication contains  assurances  that  the  appli- 
cant will  use  tirant  funds  to  provide  needs-re- 
lated payments. 

A  priority  for  needs-based  payments  would 
be  Klven  to  eligible  employees  In  certificate 
vocational  or  education  proMrnms  of  more 
than  one  year.  Financial  education  a.sslst- 
ance  authorized  In  proKiams  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  employees  and  It.s  veterans 
(such  as  the  ClI  education  assistance  pro- 
ktrami  shall  lie  provided  prior  to 
supplemontinx  additional  supportive  .services 
or  needs- related  benefits  provided  undei'  this 
title. 

l-;XI'ANIiKl)  THAININa  SKKVItKS 

Skc.  325  would   be  amended   to  allow   for 
"skills  enhancement"  as  an  eligible  seivice 
under    the    retrainlniir    category,    explicitly 
stipulating   that   this   typo   of  retraining    is 
only    for    plant   or    base   conversion   efforts, 
where  substantial  defense  funding  has  been 
diminisheil.  Any  employer  recelvint;  fundin^r 
under  this  section  may  only  supplement,  and 
not  supplant,  existing  skill  enhancement  ef 
forts.  Also,  all   funds  expended  foi'  skill  en 
hancement.  must  be  taiKeted  at  non  proles 
slonal.   non-mananerial    positions,   and   con 
ducted    on   a   cost    relmbur.sable    basis.    Any 
training    piouiam    funded    under    this    part 
shall    not    Inleifere    with    the    participant's 
current  workplace  a.'ssUiiment. 

.11)11  ri.ACKMKNT  I'UIDUITY 

All  defen.se  contractors  (except  those  who 
have  a  contract  for  military  base  environ- 
mental  clean-up,   hazaidous  waste  tllsposal. 
or    weapons    <lestruct.ion  dispo.sah    receivint; 
over  $1(X),0(X)  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
must  demonstrate  to  the  Secretary  of  De 
fense  (as  a  part  of  their  contractual  obllKa 
tioiii  that  any  partioipjxnt  who  has  success- 
fully completed  a  tiainlim  or  placement  pro- 
mam  under  Sec.  325  of  .JTPA  will  receive  hir 
liiK'  priorlt.v  111  the  participant's  appropriate 
job  cateKor.v.  as  Iohk  as  the  contractor  has 
been  provided  the  opportunity  for  input  Into 
the  .>--tandards  and  content  In  the  appropriate 
vocational  training  protfiam. 

All  defense  contractors  receiving  over 
$1(XI.()00  shall  demonstrate  to  the  Secretary 
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of  Defense  that  they  have  complied  with  the 
Veterans'  Benefits  Act  (,■»  U.S.C.  4212)  which 
requires    any    contractor    or    sub«.ontractor 
(over  $10.0(X)  in  prc^i  urementsi)  to  "list  imme 
diately  with  the  appropriate  local  employ 
ment  services  office  all  of  Its  suitable  em 
ployment  openlims  ". 

AU'niOKI/.AllDN  (IK  KUNliS 

Funds  for  the  purposes  of  section  'i2f>  shall 
be  authorized  at  1500  million  In  FY93  and 
such  sums  therealtci  thiounh  FY97. 
Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
.section  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

A  separate  training  authorl7Jition  shall  be 
provided  in  Sec.  325  for  $500  million  in  FY93 
and  such  sums  thereafter  through  FY97  for 
training  dislocated  workers  in  milit.ai'y  base 
environmental  clean-up,  hazardous  waste 
dispo.sal,  and  weapons  destruction  disposal 
The  reiiuirement.s  of  Sec.  325  shall  also  apply 
to  this  prouram;  however,  enylronmental 
contractors  for  servlies  must  ai^'ree  to  hire 
new  trainees  who  have  completed  programs 
to  provide  services  under  t  his  part. 

CO.MMI'NITY  I'l.ANNINO  CHANTS 

Of  the   funds  authorized   in   Sec.   325,   the 
Secretary    shall    reserve    2%    for   Kiants    to 
Cominunlt.y  PlannlnK  and  Adjustment  Com- 
mittees to  promote  planninK  and  conversion 
activities   In    those   communities   most  sub- 
stantially and  severely  Impjicted  by  the  ad 
verse  effects  of  defense  downsizinn,  p;irticu- 
larly  areas  of  hiyh  poverty  and  hlkfh  unem 
ployment.  Grants  provided   under  this  sub 
section  may  not  exceed  $100,000  per  commit- 
tee. 

.SIJMMAKV  (IK   IHK  LNTKHSTATK  .lOII  HANK  IN  •|'HK. 
KMI'LOVMKNT  SKKVICK 

The  Interstate  Job  Bank  dJB)  Is  a  comput- 
erized network  of  joi>  openings  In  all  50 
stjites  run  by  the  Department  of  I..Hbor 
through  the  Employment  Service.  (About  20 
states,  mostly  rural,  are  not  on-line  an<l  are 
generally  usIiik  microfiche.  thou»;h  the  ma- 
jority of  these  stjites  are  expected  to  bo  on 
line  within  the  next  year.i  The  IJB  lonneits 
more  than  2,3(X)  .Job  .Service  Offices  nation- 
wide anil  will  offer  about  45,000  job  opportu- 
nities this  year,  pulling  from  altcnit  7.1  mil 
lion  annual  listings  In  State  Kmployment 
Security  Asencies. 

Pre.sently,  the  IJB  services  are  available  in 
some  form   in  '2-10  of  the  ;}55  military   bases 
here  and  overseas.  The  DOD  Transition  As 
slstance  OffUe  expects  all  3.55  base  to  be  on 
line  with  the  MB  tiy  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  I.JB  lists  what  are  considereil  to  be 
"hard  to  fill"  jolis.  Hard  to  fill  Is  defined  by 
the  state,  but  generally  requires  specialized 
training  for  jobs  that  pay  significantly  more 
than  the  minimum  waue,  e.n.  California  only 
lists  Jobs  payliitc  over  $7.50  i)er  hour.  The  av 
erane  hourly  wawe  lor  an  I.JB  private  set  tor 
job  openint;  is  $11. (X)  and  32"'..  are  profe.sslonal 
and  technical  types  of  jobs. 

INTKKS'rATK  .Kin  HANK  riionisAi. 

The  transition  assistance  proitram  in  Sec. 
lll'l  of  the  Defense  Economic  Adju.stment. 
Diversification.  Conversion,  and  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  1990  (F.L.  101  510)  is  amended  as 
follows: 

In  the  first  sentence  of  Sec.  1144  (a)(li 
strike:  "The  Secretjiry  of  Labor.  In  lonjunc 
tlon  with  the  SecretAiy  of  Defense  and  the 
.Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs,  shall  establish 
and  maintain"  and  insert  the  following 
"The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  consult  ami 
contract  with  the  Secretary  of  Ijibor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  and  malntaininK". 

In  subsection  (bid)  on  the  description  of 
promams  and  services,  add  the  followinii!:  new 


subparaKiaph  (Ei:  "and  the  Intei state  Job 
Bank  promam  in  the  Employment  Service  as 
ile.st  ribed  in  paragraph  (8)  below." 

In  the  same  subsei:tloli  (b)  on  description 
of  proKiams  and  .services  add  a  new  para- 
graph (8)  to  read-  "Expand  the  services  and 
the  access  to  the  Interstate  Job  Hank  pro- 
gram ill  the  Emplovment  Seivice  in  coonll- 
nation  with  the  Defense  Outplacement  Refer- 
ral System  and  other  automated  Job  openinu 
iii'tworks.  In  an  effort  to  expand  and  improve 
the  services  of  the  Interstate  .Job  Bank  pro- 
Kiam.  the  Secretary  shall  fund  demonstia 
tion  proKiams.  including,  but  not  limited  to: 

(A I  a  phone  bank  reachable  by  a  toll-free 
number,  staffed  by  an  international  "help 
desk"  of  Individuals  familiar  with  variety  of 
services  provided  under  this  .section  and  re- 
lated transition  pionrams  under  this  chap- 
ter. Priority  would  be  niveii  to  veterans. 
DOD  sepjiratees  and  their  spouses: 

iBi  establlshin^!  Interstate  Job  Bank  sat- 
ellite offices  or  systems  at  defense  contrac- 
tor plants  by  State  Employment  Security 
AKem.  les  and  at  all  miUt<iry  bases  for  direct 
acce.ss  to  job  listings. 

iC)  establishiiiM:  specialized  job  banks  to  iii- 
leiirate  with  the  Interstate  ,Job  Bank  for  spe- 
cialized llstinns  or  .services  such  as;  the  De- 
fen.se  (Outplacement  Relerral  System  (DORS) 
of  resumes;  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
Network;  commer<:lal  systems  such  as  Prod- 
iKv;  and  the  outplacement  of  defense-related 
personnel  in  hinhtech  occupjitlons  throuirh 
the  expansion  and  coordination  of  existing 
networks  such  as  Internet. 

(D)  establishing  a  system  where  Individ- 
uals and  public  and  private  oixanizatlons 
may  access  the  Interstate  .Job  Bank  usinK  in- 
dividual modems  or  related  automated  em- 
ployment systems  located  in  their  home  or 
oiKaniztition.  (such  system  shall  also  dem- 
onstrate a  fee-for-service  access  to  the  Inter- 
state Job  Bank). 

Amend  the  authorization  for  funds  sub- 
section (eiil)  to  read  "There  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  carry  out  this  section  $'20,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1993  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces.sar.v 
thereafter  through  liscal  year  1997.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  set-aside  AOX  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated under  this  paragraph  for  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  subsection  (sb)(l)(E)." 


WE  MUST  NOT  FOUGHT  TO  HONOI: 
THOSH  WHO  GAVH  THHIR  I.IVK.s 
IN  TIANAN.MKN  St^UAHl'. 

HON.  G,\R\  L.  .VCKKRM.A.N 

UK  NKW  YOUK 
IN  TllK  IIOIJSK  OF  HKPKKSKNTATIVKS 

Thiirsdun.  J  urn-  4.  1992 
Mr  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  l  rise  today 
to  mark  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
Tiananmen  Square  massacre  in  China.  It  was 
on  June  4,  1989.  that  the  forces  of  com- 
munism and  totalitarianism  crushed  one  of  the 
most  stirring  democratic  movements  of  our 
times  I  mark  this  event  with  mourning  and 
sadness,  as  I  believe  most  Americans  do. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  have  not  forgotten  those  exhilarating  and 
tragic  days  of  1989.  We  watched  while  people 
young  and  old  poured  into  Tiananmen  Square 
before  the  eyes  of  their  aging  leaders.  They 
waved  Banners,  they  sang,  they  captured  the 
attention  of  the  world  And  then  we  all 
watched  in  horror  on  television,  in  real  time 
and  full  color,  while  they  were  shot,  and  run 
over,  and  scattered  and  arrested. 


■June  i.  iinrj 

It  IS  with  unbearable  irony  that  the  President 
has  chosen  to  mark  this  occasion  not  with  re 
gret  for  the  fallen  heroes  of  Beijing,  but  by 
asking  Congress  to  extend  to  China  most-fa- 
vored-nation  status  for  another  year.  Is  China 
to  be  listed  among  our  most  favorite  nations 
because  thousands  of  political  prisoners  still 
languish  in  its  prisons''  Is  China  among  our  fa- 
vorites because  it  exports  to  us  the  products 
of  a  slave-labor  system"?  Or  does  China  de 
serve  this  honor  for  the  way  its  security  forces 
intimidate  and  assault  foreign  joiurnalists'' 

The  Chinese  despots  still  find  no  need  for 
trials,  tor  formal  charges,  for  any  of  the  legal 
apparatus  we  take  for  granted.  A  mere  admin- 
istrative hearing  is  enough  to  commit  to  "re- 
education through  labor, "  anyone  whom  the 
security  forces  deem  a  threat  to  the  Govern 
ment.  When  your  term  expires  in  a  Chinese 
)ail.  a  prison  authority  can  reassign  you  with- 
out trial  or  appeal  to  forced  job  placement,  ex- 
tending your  time  in  prison  indefinitely  and  re- 
taining you  in  the  slave  labor  system. 

Once  imprisoned,  you  are  truly  at  the  mercy 
of  the  political  system  Three  years  after 
Tiananmen  Square,  so-called  dissidents  are 
still  being  arrested  and  held  without  any  legal 
rights  by  the  forces  of  repression.  I  call  our  at- 
tention to  one  case  in  particular,  that  of  Liu 
Gang,  a  pro-democracy  activities  who  was  list- 
ed No.  3  on  the  most  wanted  list  of  the  Chi 
nese  Government  3  years  ago.  Liu  Gang  has 
never  advocated  or  taken  part  in  any  violent 
activity,  or  what  we  would  call  criminal  acts 
Yet  he  has  been  in  prison  3  years.  When,  in 
1991.  he  threatened  to  go  on  a  hunger  strike. 
he  was  transferred  to  solitary  confinement, 
where  he  has  been  tortured.  His  relatives 
have  not  been  allowed  to  visit  him.  and  his 
health  is  believed  to  be  in  jeopardy. 

While  the  democrats  on  June  4  are  still  im- 
pnsoned.  intimidated  or  abused,  the  same  oc 
togenarians  continue  to  rule  in  China  And  I 
will  tell  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  remnants  ot 
the  past  are  laughing  at  us.  They  know  that 
this  President,  leader  of  the  most  powerful 
country  in  the  world,  lacks  the  will  to  do  any 
thing  to  stop  them  They  know,  or  they  think 
they  know,  that  some  vague  political  rational- 
ization from  the  administration  w:ll  prevent  us 
from  acting  on  the  convictions  we  profess  !o 
hold 

Many  times  in  the  past,  the  Members  of  this 
body  have  stood  firmly  for  human  rights,  for 
freedom,  and  tor  democracy.  The  people  of 
China  who  erected  in  Tiananmen  Square  a 
statute  of  liberty  knew  this,  and  they  looked  up 
to  this  country  and  the  things  it  stands  tor  i 
ask  that  this  body  recognize  the  sad  anmver 
sary  that  we  mark  today,  and  reflect  on  how 
best  to  honor  the  memory  of  those  who  have 
given  their  lives  m  itie  fKjht  against  repression 
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I  \  n  N.slONS   Ol     HIM  ARKS 

Jon  tirst  served  the  children  ot  Prince 
Georges  County  as  a  classroom  teacher  and 
coach  ol  several  sports  at  Frederick  Sasscer 
High  School  He  later  served  as  a  pupil  per 
sonnel  worker  and  tor  the  last  13  years  was 
the  director  of  pupil  accounting  and  school 
boundaries  oemg  responsible  for  maintaining 
the  balance  between  the  nynper  ol  schools 
needed  and  the  student  population.  Mr  Peter- 
son was  instrumen'al  in  establishing  and  mon- 
itoring plans  implementing  coui'-orcjered  de 
segregation 

Mr.  Peterson  has  given  34  years  ol  his  time 
and  numerous  talents  to  improve  the  edu- 
cation ol  :he  students  m  Prince  Georges 
County.  I  join  with  all  of  Jon's  present  and 
former  students  in  wishing  him  a  prosperous 
retirement  and  many  years  ot  health  and  hap 
piness 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOVER 

•  '\-  MAl;^ ;  •  ■■ 

I.N  THK  IKUiSK  OK  HKPKK.SK.NTATU  K.S 

riinrsdau.  June  l.  1992 
Mr     HOYLR     Mr     Speaker,    I   rise  today   to 
recognize  Jon  F.  Peterson  tor  his  outstanding 
service  to  the  youth  ot  Prince  Georges  Coun 
ly     Mr     Peterson    will    soon    retire    from    the 
school  system  and  he  will  be  greatly  missed 


(  ()NC;l;i:s.<.M.\N    KII.DI:!'.   HONOi-i.S 
rill'.l^HSA  ROOT 

HON.  D.ALE  E.  KILDEE 

111'  MICliiO.XN 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OK  KEHKESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Jxinc  4.  1992 

Mr.  KILDEE-  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  before  you 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Theresa  Root,  a  fire- 
fighter ana  emergency  medical  technician  in 
Flint.  M!  Ms  Poot  has  been  nominated  for  a 
Pathtmcers  Award  tor  1992  by  the  Nationa! 
Partners,  a  joint  cooperation  ot  our  Nations 
leading  private  sector  organizations  She  is 
joined  by  130  outstanding  moiviauals  from 
across  America  who  have  Deen  nominated  for 
the  Pa'hfinders  Award  m  recognition  ot  their 
unique  and  vital  contributions  to  the  national 
light  for  peoDie  with  the  HIV  infection  and 
AIDS 

Iheresa  Root  was  nomiriatea  foi  the  Path 
linders    Av^ard    m    recognition    tor    aevelopmg 
and  implementing  an  ongoing  HIV  AIDS  pre- 
vention   education    program,    the    "First    Re 
sponder'   Program,  for  the  Flint  Fire  Depart 
ment  which  has  increased  the  safety  of  emer 
gency    medical    technicians     She    taught    the 
Flint  Fire  Department's  personnel  the  first  re- 
sponaer     training,     which     oftentimes     meant 
working  three  shifts,  while  training  more  than 
150  personnel 

Theresa  is  an  immeasuraole  Denetit  to  the 
Flint  Fire  Department  She  takes  great  pnae  in 
herself,  her  chosen  career,  and  her  depart 
ment  Theresa's  commitment  was  recognizee 
not  only  by  being  the  first  female  officer  ;c  be 
promoted  in  the  Flint  Fire  Department.  Out 
also  by  the  awards  she  has  received  In  the  7 
years  that  she  has  been  with  the  Flint  Fire  De 
partment.  she  has  been  voted  the  1991  Para 
medic  of  'he  Year  by  her  peers  as  wen  as  'he 
1992  Emergency  Medical  Technician  of  the 
Year 

My  dear  colleagues  ana  friends  in  the  US, 
House  of  Representatives,  i  ask  you  to  loin 
me  today  in  paying  tribute  to  a  truly  rer'iark- 
able  wofnan  who  has  earnec  the  respect  ot 
everyone  she  comes  into  contact  with  It  is 
with  great  pleasure  and  pride  that  I  recognize 
and  congratulate  Theresa  Root  for  her 
achievements  in  the  Flint  Fire  Departmen'  and 
her  nomination  tor  the  Pathfinders  Aware 
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HONORS  FOR  ARfHITKCT  ROBKRT 
VKN'l'L'RI  ON  HIS  COLUMBUS 
STATUK  nKSIGN 

HON.  THO.M.AS  M.  FOGLIEH.A 

IN  THE  HOUfiE  OK  HEPKE.SENTA'riVES 

Thursduii.  June  4.  1992 

Mr  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
to  honor  Mr,  Robert  Venturi.  who  designed  a 
monument  to  commemorate  the  50Gth  anni- 
versary of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Chns- 
topher  Columbus,  This  monument  is  In  the 
form  ot  an  obelisk  and  will  be  erected  in  1992, 
at  Penns  Landing  m  Philadelphia.  PA 

Mr,  Venturi  is  responsible  for  architectural 
ana  urban  design  at  Veniun.  Scott.  Brown  and 
Associates,  where  he  is  a  principal.  Under  his 
guidance,  the  firm's  achievement  in  design 
has  been  recognized  internationally  with  nu- 
merous awards,  exhibitions  of  the  firm's  work, 
and  special  publications. 

Throughout  the  world.  Mr.  Venturi  has  been 
a  decisive  influence  on  architects  through  the 
work  of  the  firm,  as  well  as  his  extensive 
teaching,  writing,  and  lecturing.  His  book, 
"Complexity  and  Contradiction  in  Architec- 
ture." IS  a  recognizea  milestone  in  architec- 
tural theory 

At  the  Grano  Loage  o'  Pennsylvania.  Order 
Sons  of  I'alv  in  Americas  Annual  Purple  Aster 
Awards  Bali,  Mr  Veniun  was  honoreo  as  a 
great  architect  as  well  as  a  humble  and  noble 
humanitarian  He  received  the  Qraer  Sons  of 
Italy  in  America's  oresligious  t.tan  of  the  Year 
Award, 


SKF'.I.'I'ON   .-XDDRl-lSSHS  TRUMAN 
S('HOLAI?S 

HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  KEPKESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  Juw  4.  1992 

r.-lr  SKELTON.  Mr,  Speaker.  Saturday 
evening.  May  30,  I  haa  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
dressing the  Truman  scholars  ot  1992  at  Wil- 
liam Jewel  College  m  Lioen-. ,  MC  They  are 
truly  outstanding  young  Americans  ana  I  con- 
gratulate them  on  their  selection  Mv  aaaress 
to  the  Truman  scholars  is  set  forth  herein, 

COMMK.ST.S  (IF  C(1NGHI-;SSM.J,N  IKK  SKKI.TON 

1  was  a  senior  in  hi^h  school.  Late  October. 
1948.  The  Keneral  election  was  a  few  days 
away,  and  nearly  everyone  wa.s  sayinK  that 
t;overnoi  Thomas  Dewey  would  defeat  Presi- 
ileut  Harry  Truman,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  Presidency  in  April  of  1945  upon  the 
death  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  Presi- 
dent Truman  was  not  very  popular.  The  Gal- 
lup poll  had  Dewey  more  than  five  points 
ahead  of  the  President,  .^nd  an  earlier  Gallup 
survey  that  year  had  Truman's  approval  rat- 
ine at,  only  36  percent. 

On  that  October  day.  ni.\  father  and  I  were 
driving  from  Wellington  back  to  our  home- 
town of  LexinfTton,  and  I  asked  him  about 
the  election.  I  remember  my  father's  words 
as  he  spoke  of  his  friend  through  the  years: 
"Ike.  don't  count  Harry  Truman  out." 

Election  day  came,  and  I  remember  stay- 
ing up  nearly  all  nlRht  listeninK  to  the  news 
broadcast,  as  each  State  would  report.  The 
famous  news  commentator,  H.\*.  Kaltenborn, 
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could  be  heiiiil  sixyinK  that  although  Truman 
was  wintiiiiM.  the  trend  was  fof  Dewey.  That, 
of  course,  was  not  tiue.  an<l  soniewheie  be- 
tween two  and  three  a.m.  It  was  apparent 
that  Missouri's  Harry  Truman  was  to  lje  le- 
talned  in  office. 

My  father  was  riKht.  Harry  Truman  should 
not  be  counte<l  out.  He  had  won  an  impres 
sive  victory  a^rainst  ureat  odds 
unpopularity  for  inal<in»,'  tou»,'h  decisions, 
and  the  South  splitliim  olf  from  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  into  the  Di.xiecrat  Party,  head- 
ed by  theii-fiovernor  Strom  Thurmond  of 
South  Carolina. 

My  father,  beinu  a  political  leader  in  our 
county,  tooit  me  to  Wnsliin^ton  f(5rTiuman's 
inauMuration.  which  was  .Januaiy  20.  l'J-J9. 
AmouM  the  hinhlitthls  that  stand  out  in  my 
memory  was  attendinw  the  electoral  dinner, 
and  sitlin>f  at  a  table  near  the  attractive  a<  - 
tress  Joan  Blondell.  Harry  Truman  s(H)ke  of 
retaining  the  electoial  vote  system,  and  then 
hail  the  audience  in  uproarious  lauwhter  as 
he  mocked  H.V.  Kaltenborn.  in  his  bia.sed  re- 
porting' of  (he  election  returns  the  previous 
November. 

But  more  than  anything;,  the  inauKUratlon 
was  a  true  celebration,   like  a  Kust  of  fresh 
air.  bluwint;  away  the  naysayers  of  the  pre 
vious  fall.  Harry  Tiuman  did  it.  and  he  did  it 
bccau.se    he    had    established    old  fashioned 
tiust  and  confidence  with  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  was  a  Kreat  day  for  Harry  Truman,  his 
poUtiial  party,  and  most  ot  all  lor  our  tin 
tion.  My  l>i»in«  present  at  that  itiauKuration 
as  a  mere  17-year-old  has  served  as  an  limpi 
ration  to  me  Ihroui;h  the  years. 

Nearly  everyone  who  lived  in  Mi.ssuuri  and 
had  some  contact  with  Harry  Truman  will 
relate  Truman  stories. 

My  father  spoke  of  .Jackson  County  .Judne 
Harry  Truman  and  himself  t4iviiik'  siweches 
at  thi'  dedication  of  the  Pioneer  Mother 
Monumi>nt  in  l.o.xinKton  in  .September,  1!UH. 

I  rememl»>r  .seeinK  Pre.tident  Truman  on 
the  street  in  Kansas  City  durint!  my  colleue 
days,  aiul  when  I  introttuced  myself,  he  .«iai<l. 
"Oh.  you're  Ike  s  boy." 

I  reniemlmr  how  he  saved  a  crippled  man 
from  einbarrnssment,  whose  only  means  of 
mobility  were  roller  skates  on  Iwo-by  four 
boards,  when  the  man  greeted  him  at  the 
train  station  In  .Jefferson  City,  and  a  news 
(ihoiourapher  tried  to  uet  a  picture  ol  the 
dlsal)led  man. 

I  rememlHT  his  td'actousness  to  the  youiiK 
schoolchildren  I  escorted  to  the  Tiuman  l.i 
brary  In  liidep<'ni|i'nce. 

And  there  was  another  time  in  later  years, 
when  tlie  then  retired  Pieslilent  lalled  me 
and  III  lied  mo  to  run  for  political  office. 

I  also  recall  his  sendlnii  inv  eblest  son  an 
iiutomaphed  picliiio  with  the  inscription.  'I 
hope  you  urow  mtoiiii  oiitstandinn  American 
citizen.  " 

Yes.  niany  of  us  have  Harry  Truman  sto 
ries  and  memories.  But  t  don't  wish  to  reuale 
you    with    them    this   evenlnw.    Hut    rather, 
speak  of  three  characteristics  of  that  famous 
Missourii'.n. 

DO  vouu  iiKsr 

Kew  e.\pected  the  tcreatness  exhibited  by 
President  Truman  durlim  his  piesidency.  In 
fact,  even  he  was  convinced  there  were  peo- 
ple more  tiualified  for  the  Job. 

He  ,said,  "When  President  Roo.sevelt  died.  I 
thought  there  must  be  a  million  men  better 
iiualilied  than  I  to  lake  up  the  Presidential 
task.  But  the  work  was  mine  to  do.  and  I  had 
to  ilo  It,  and  I  tried  to  nive  it  eveiythiim  that 
is  in  me." 

Harry  Tiuman  nave  his  best.  He  illustrated 
this  Ijy  reference  to  an  Arizona  «rave  mark- 
er. This  Is  what  he  said:  "and  I  always  quote 
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one  epitaph  which  is  on  a  tombstone  in  the 
cemetery  .at  Tombstone.  Arizona.  It  says, 
•here  lies  Jack  Williams,  he  done  his 
damnitest.'  I  think  that  is  the  Ki'ealest  epi- 
tJiph  that  a  man  can  have.  When  he  uives  ev- 
erythlnn  that  is  in  him  to  the  Joli  that  he  has 
belore  him.  that's  all  you  can  ask  of  him. 
Ami  that's  what  I  have  tried  to  do." 

He  took  charite  of  the  office  in  his  charac- 
teristically decisive  manner  and  led  this 
country  through  the  end  of  World  War  II  .  .  . 
the  conversion  ot  this  country  to  a  peace 
time  economy  .  .  .  aiul  the  establishment  of 
the  United  Nations.  In  addition,  he  spon- 
sored what  came  to  be  known  as  the  Truman 
Doctrine,  whiih  saveil  Greece  and  Turkey 
from  imp<;niliiiki  Communist  aKxre.ssion.  and 
successfully  defended  South  Korea  aKaiiisi 
the  onslaught  from  the  North.  And.  under  his 
administration,  the  North  Atlantic-  Treaty 
OiKanization  was  formed.  Any  one  of  these 
feats  woulil  have  been  formidable  indeed.  Iiut 
his  suctess  in  all  of  these  areas  was  .some- 
thing few  could  have  mastered  as  well  as  he 
did. 

President  Truman  didn't  believe  in  doinK 
anything  halfheartedly.  He  was  fiom 
smalltown  Mis.souri  .  .  .  where  he  learned 
the  value  of  honest  work  and  attuckinu 
every  job  with  zeal. 

While     hard  workinn     and     decisive,     his 
strength  also  lay  In  his  commonplace,  down 
to  earth  approach  to  life.  He  always  spoke  in 
plain,   uncomplicated   laiiKua^e.   and   unlike 
some   In   our  society   who   blame  others   for 
their  mistakes,  he  always  accepted  tot-al  le 
sponslbllity    for    his   actions.    Nowhere    was 
this  more  graphically  demonstrated  than  by 
that  famous  plaque  hp  kept  on  his  desk,  stat 
iilK   "The  Buck  .Stops  Here.  " 

So.  this  lesson  of  <loliu;  one's  best  liiik's  out 
to  us  through  the  lile  of  Harry  Trum.in.  Por 
trail  of  a  iimn  dolnj;  his  tjest. 

K'liiDN  vium  HiK-nniv 

Ilany  Truman  became  President  durlnu 
one  of  the  most  critical  (M-rlads  In  our  Na 
lion's  history.  The  task  seemed  awesome. 
Hut  for  counsel  In  ilealiiu:  with  a  rapidly 
chanKlhK  worlil.  he  knew  where  to  turn. 

Ho  said.  "I  had  trained  myself  to  look  back 
In  history  for  precedent  because  instinc- 
lively  I  .sought  perspeitive  in  the  span  of  his 
toi  y  for  the  ileclsions  I  hitd  to  make.  That  is 
why  I  read  and  reread  hi.story.  Most  of  the 
problems  a  Piesi<lent  hiis  to  face  have  their 
roots  In  the  past.  " 

The  words  "the  probli>ms  a  President  has 
to  face"  can  bo  tianslated  from  those  days 
when  President  Truman  was  In  the  White 
House,  to  today.  Those  words  can  take  dif- 
ferent foiiti.  Strike  out  the  words  "a  Presi 
dent",  and  in.sert  your  own  name  there,  and 
you  can  use  that  paraphrasiiiK  as  a  u.seful 
tool  in  your  day. 

I  know  the  truth  of  this,  as  at  an  early  aire 
I  l)ei:ati  to  enjoy  the  re.idini.;  of  history,  espe 
clally  military  history.  Now.  as  a  memlK*r  of 
the  Armed  Seivic"s  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Represeiitiitives.  and  idiairman  of  the 
Military  Kducalion  Panel  of  that  committee, 
the  study  of  ancient  conlllcts  such  as  the 
Battle  of  Marathon;  later  ones,  involvintf  Na- 
poleon, and  Frederick  the  Ureal;  or  more  re- 
cent ones,  such  as  the  air  battle  of  Britain 
and  the  victory  at  Midway  Island  all  have 
added  meaninu  to  my  work,  allowing  me  to 
not  only  ask  the  rlnht  questions,  but  to  have 
a  vision  and  sen.se  of  iliiection  concerning 
the  defense  of  our  Nation. 

Knowledge   of  history   puts  today's   prob 
lems  in  perspective.  History  does  not  exactly 
repeat  it.self.  but  there  are  numerous  le.s.sons 
and   many   parallels  that  kIvc  direction   for 
proper  decisions  In  today  s  unsettled  world. 
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I  know  that  if  Presiilent  Harry  Truman 
were  here  today,  he  would  urue  you  to  stuil.v 
history.  He  once  said  that.  "There  is  nothinn 
new  ill  the  world  e.xcept  history  you  tlo  not 
know." 

Harry  Tiuman  portrait  of  a  student  of 
history. 

i.iiYAi.rv  IS  A  "i"\vi)-wAV  si"Hh;irr 

Harry  Truman  remembered  his  Iriends.  lie 
undeistood  loyalty. 

A  Kan.sas  City  political  boss  in  the  1920's 
and  ;JO's.  Tom  Pendernast.  was  an  early  sup- 
porter and  mentor  of  the  up-and-cominn  poli- 
tician name<l  Harry  Truman.  Years  later,  the 
same  Tom  Pendeixast  found  himself  em- 
broiled with  the  law.  and  was  convicted  on 
income  tax  evasion.  When  he  died.  Vice 
President  Truman,  ainiil  criticism,  loyal  to 
the  last,  returned  to  Missouri  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  his  old  friend.  Tom  Pendernasl. 
"He  was  always  my  friend,  and  I  have  always 
been  his."  Tiuman  said.  Portrait  of  a  loyal 
friend. 

Harry  Ti  uman  died  in  1972  at  the  aKC  of  88. 
Some  say  that  when  he  died,  an  era  hail 
pa.s.sed,  and  that  it  ha<l  taken  with  it  the  last 
of  our  country's  truly  ureal  statesman.  I  dis- 
agree. 

I  Ifelieve  there  are  men  and  women  in  our 
Nation  today  probaldy  within  this  banquet 
hall  who  have  the  same  drive,  deiisiveness. 
deteriTiination  to  do  their  best,  sense  ot  his- 
tory, and  loyalty  that  Harry  Truman  had.  As 
a  mallei-  of  fact,  that  is  the  inirpose  of  your 
beliiK  here  and  of  your  scholarship.  To  study, 
to  emulaU".  aixl  to  become  Amorii  an  citizens 
as  Harry  Ti  uman  was. 

AlihouKh  he  is  none,  the  spirit  of  Harry 
Tiuman  lives  on.  Throuch  the  ideals  he  re- 
llecleil.  Throutfh  the  Tninian  .Schol«i"ship 
Koundatlon.  And  thioui;h  tho.se  who  choos"  a 
lifi'  of  public  service  becau.se  of  his  exiimple. 

Piesident  Truman  was  a  man  of  the  |)eople. 
His  practical,  down-home  values,  creative 
leadership,  and  dedication  to  his  country  are 
exemplary  to  all  .■Vmericans,  and  that  is  wh.v 
he  IS  .so  fonilly  remembered  today. 

II..'  was  a  public  servant  in  the  finest  .sense 
of  the  words.  The  day  after  his  election  in 
1!M8,  he  said  "I  do  not  feel  elated  with  the 
victoi"y.  I  feel  overwhelmed  with  resjionsibll- 
ity.  " 

At  this  time  In  our  Nation's  histor.v.  when 
our  faith  in  oui-selves  and  our  (lovernment 
seem  to  lie  easily  shaken,  we  would  serve  our 
country  well  by  rememberint;  this  simple 
man  who  did  .such  ureal  things  for  our  coun- 
try. As  Truman  scholars,  you  are  now  en- 
trusted with  the  oldlKatlon  of  keeping  Harry 
S.  Truman's  spirit  alive. 

KecallinK  the  inscription  on  Harry  Tru- 
man's picture  to  my  youiiK  son.  it  is  my  hope 
and  prayer  that  you.  the  Truman  scholars  of 
1992.  will  "k'low  into  outstantlint^  American 
citizens.  " 

Thank  voii.  and  Cod  bli>>  vmi 
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HMTi  i.s  \vi?()\"f: 

HON.  .lOHN  (()\UR.S.  ,IK, 

IN  THK  HOtlSK  OK  RKPRKSKNTATIVKS 

Thtirsditii.  Juiu-  I.  W92 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Bush's  newest  policy  on  Haiti  is  making  a  bad 
situation  worse.  The  President  has  issued  a 
terrible  Executive  order  directing  the  Coast 
Guard  to  forcibly  return  all  Haitian  refugees  to 
Haiti.  Despite  that  long  standing  American  tra 


dition  of  helping  refugees,  and  the  shining 
symbol  of  the  Statue  ot  Liberty,  the  President 
IS  acting  to  return  Haitians  to  the  control  of  an 
illegal  military  dictatorship 

We  must  not  forget  ttiat  the  crisis  in  Haiti  is 
the  direct  result  of  the  violent  overthrow  of 
Haiti's  tirst  democratically  elected  President.  It 
was  the  overthrow  of  President  Jean-Benrand 
Aristide  that  has  led  to  this  emergency.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  answer  to  the  current  crisis  rests 
in  the  restoration  of  the  duly  elected  President. 
And  I  am  compelled  to  ask:  Who  among  us 
cannot  understand  the  desire  to  flee  the  vio- 
lent and  repressive  actions  of  an  undemocratic 
military''  I  tind  it  hard  to  understand  the  reality 
ot  the  current  policy  that  requires  that  we 
should  turn  a  blind  eye  to  Haitians  fleeing  vio- 
lence for  the  safe  haven  of  our  shores 

The  President's  policy  is  a  direct  violation  of 
article  33  ol  the  Geneva  Convention  on  Refu- 
gees that  prohibits  the  expulsion  or  return  of 
refugees.  I  ask  all  to  listen  to  the  words  of  the 
Geneva  Convention:  It  states  and  I  quote: 

No  stale  shall  expel  or  return  a  refugee  in 
any  manner  whatsoever  to  the  frontiers  of 
territories  where  his  life  or  freedom  would  \)e 
threatened  on  account  of  his  race,  religion, 
nationality,  membership  of  a  particular  so- 
I  lal  Mioup  or  political  opinion. 

It  IS  clear  that  we  are  not  affording  the  Hai- 
tians the  help  we  offer  other  refugees.  Over 
the  last  32  years,  in  at  least  20  instances,  the 
United  States  has  granted  safe  haven  to  refu- 
gees tieeing  trouble  at  home.  The  list  includes: 
Hungary.  Romania.  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. Czechoslovakia,  Chile.  Vietnam,  Laos, 
Cambodia,  Lebanon,  Ethiopia.  Uganda.  Iran. 
Nicaragua.  Afghanistan,  Poland,  El  Salvador, 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  Liberia,  So- 
malia, Palestinians,  and  Kuwait.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  am  forced  to  ask:  Why  not  the  Haitians? 
How  can  the  Bush  administration  be  so  un- 

fair-? 

The  harsh  reality  ol  this  situation  may  be 
lost  on  the  President,  but  it  is  seen  clearly  for 
what  It  IS  by  the  American  people  The  Rev- 
erend Wendell  Anthony  is  the  pastor  ol  the 
Fellowship  Chapel  in  Detroit,  Ml.  I  am  proud  to 
report  that  last  week  Reverend  Anthony  wrote 
an  eloquent  and  important  letter  of  protest  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  This  letter 
warrants  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
so  I  ask  that  it  be  included  m  the  Congres- 
SiONAt  Record  so  all  may  see  Reverend  An- 
thony's opposition  to  the  Bush  policy  on  Haiti. 
Reverend  Anthony  speaks  for  himself,  he  rep- 
resents this  congregation  in  Detroit,  but  I  be- 
lieve he  also  speaks  for  millions  ol  Americans 
who  know  that  the  President's  policy  is  wrong. 

The  text  of  Reverend  Anthony's  letter  fol- 
lows: 

FKI.I.OWSHII'  CHAI'KI.. 

Driwtt.  Ml.  Man  27.  1992. 
President  C.KOitcK  BtsH. 
I'lir  White  Hiiuse.  Washniyton,  DC. 

Di:ai{  Pui'siDKNT  Bilsh:  We  stronely  oppose 
your  Executive  order  of  May  •24th.  directing 
the  Coast  Guard  to  return  refugees  to  Haiti 
without  so  much  as  an  interview  to  deter- 
mine If  any  have  a  real  fear  of  ijersecution. 
The  new  policy  contravenes  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  international  law  and  sets  a  dan- 
Keious  precedent  for  lefuRees  worldwide  who 
are  in  need  of  protection. 

The  violent  overthrow  of  Haiti  "s  first 
democratically  elected  president.  Jean- 
Bert.rand  Aristide.  has  led  to  unprecedented 
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numbers  of  reluuees  fleeiim  Haiti.  Instead  of 
offerini'.  temporary  safe  haven  to  these  des- 
perate people,  your  administration  has 
foi'ced  a  majority  of  them  to  return  to  Haiti 
after  spending  days,  weeks  or  months  in  iso- 
lation behind  barbed  wire  at  the  U.S.  n.aval 
base  in  Guantanamo  Bay.  Yet  even  the  con- 
tinuation of  such  a  policy  would  be  pref- 
erable to  the  one  announced  on  May  24th. 

Given  the  terror  which  pervades  Haiti,  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  many  Haitians  inter- 
cepted in  the  coming  days  will  have  cre<tible 
claims  to  be  Mranied  asylum.  Since  the  cur- 
rent crisis  be^an.  INS  asylum  officers  have 
foumi  more  than  one  third  of  the  fleeint;  Hai- 
tians to  have  a  "credible  fear"  of  persecution 
if  returned  to  Haiti.  This  proportion  would 
be  appreciably  higher  if  Haitians  detained  at 
Guantanamo  were  allowed  to  see  lawyers  and 
representatives  of  refugee  agencies  and 
human  fights  groups.  By  simply  turning 
back  boats  with  no  adequate  opportunity  to 
hear  claims,  the  Coast  Guard  is  likely  to  le- 
lurn  people  who  would  be  in  urave  danger 
and  who  merit  asylum. 

The  announced  opportunity  for  Haitians 
who  fear  persecution  to  "avail  themselves  of 
our  refugee  processing;  service  at  our  Em- 
biv.ssy  in  Port-au-Prince"  offers  no  real  pro- 
tection since  the  embassy  inaccessible  to 
many  in  the  countryside  and  has  been  ex- 
traordinarily restrictive  in  its  decision  on 
refugee  claims. 

ParaRiaph  (2)  of  your  recent  Executive 
Order  nolwithstandin^.  this  new  policy  vio- 
lates international  law  and  makes  a  mock- 
ery of  United  States'  support. for  the  "first 
asylum"  foi"  refuRees  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
in  particular  for  the  rouRhly  parallel  Kroup 
of  lieople  in  Southeast-Asia.  Your  action  cre- 
ates a  frlMhteninK  precedent  eiodinn  refuRee 
protection  around  the  world.  Countries 
averse  to  providinR  temporary  shelter  will 
now  be  able  to  cite  the  refoulement  of  rel'u- 
Rees  to  Haiti  as  a  precedent. 

Like  your  Administration,  we  want  to  stop 
the  flow  of  refuRees  from  Haiti.  But  this  is 
only  likely  to  happen  when  democracy  be- 
Rins  to  be  restored  to  Haiti.  U.S.  concerns 
about  Haitian  rel'uRee  How  should  translate 
into  accelerated  efforts  to  restore  the  elect- 
ed Rovernment  of  President  Jean-Bartrand 
Aristide.  While  the  orRanization  of  American 
States"  May  17th  resolution  to  inorea.se  pres- 
sure on  the  military-backed  rcRime  in  Port- 
lui-Prince  is  encouraRinR.  the  United  States. 
liy  many  accounts,  has  not  thrown  its  full 
weiRht  behind  these  efforts. 

Piesident  Bush,  we  uiRe  you  to  re-assess 
the  step  taken  on  .May  24th.  A  chanRe  in  pol- 
icy now  could  .save  lives  and  protect  the  in- 
teRrity  of  United  States"  response  to  des- 
perate refuRces  everywhere.  We  appeal  to 
you  to: 

1.  Rescind  your  Executive  Order  of  May 
24th.  Stop  forcibly  returniiiR  Haitian  refu- 
Rees to  the  land  they  fled.  Ask  the  Coast 
Guard  to  continue  to  uphold  its  tradition  of 
rescue  at  .sea.  and  to  transport  Haitians  to  a 
temporary  safe  haven,  on  land,  where  at  a 
minimum,  refuRce  screeninR  can  take  place 
before  anyone  is  returned  to  Haiti.  If  nec- 
essary, expand  the  facilities  at  the  Guanta- 
namo Bay  camp  to  make  room  for  more  refu- 
Rees. 

2.  Make  the  restoration  of  democracy  in 
Haiti  a  top  policy  priority.  Secure  European 
and  International  cooperation  foi"  economic 
sanctions  aRainst  Haiti.  Commit  to  meaniUR- 
ful  assistance  to  democratic  institution- 
buildinR  in  Haiti,  once  Piesident  Aristide  is 
returned  to  office. 

'3.  Offer  some  form  of  temporary  shelter  to 
all   rel'URees  fleeiiiR  Haiti  and  in  U.S.  cus- 
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tody.  This  could  be  in  the  form  of  Ten.poraiy 
Protected  Status  or  the  Deferred  Enforced 
Departure  recently  awanled  to  Salvadorans 
in  this  country. 

Yours  Sincerely. 

Rev.  Wknoki.i,  Anthony. 

raalor. 


■■Bt).\A.\Z.\.s      WOULD  BE  A 
MIST.AKK 

HON.  ANDREW  J.ACOBS,  JR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tliiirsdaii.  Jiaw  4.  1992 
Mr   JACOBS.  Mr   Speaker,  when  one  thinks 
of  Social  Security,  one  should  automatically 
think  of  four  names,  Roosevelt.  Cohen.  Myers. 

and  Ball 

This  excellently  eloquent  article  was  written 
by  Bob  Myers,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  fi- 
nancial fortress  which  we  call  Social  Security. 

■BlINA.N/.AS"  WoLI.n  Bi;  A  .MlSTAKK 

(By  Robert  M.  Ball  and  Robert  J.  Myers) 

In  the  RUise  of  providinR  "justice"  to  a 
Rioup  of  retired  persons  who  are  already  re- 
ceivinR  the  equitable  and  fair  amount  of  So- 
cial Security  benefits  that  Congress  in- 
tended, we  may  be  about  to  witness  a  Rive- 
away  that  will  match  anythinR  resultinR 
from  HUD  scandals  and  the  S&L  mess. 

There  retirees  call  themselves  "notch  ba- 
bies." 

OriRinally.  they  consisted  of  inUividuals 
born  in  1917  21.  But  lately,  proposals  have 
been  made  to  expand  their  ranks  to  include 
people  born  in  19'22  '26.  The  -notch  babies" 
claim  that  they  have  been  cheated  by  the 
ROvernment  out  of  riRhtfuUy  earned  Social 
Security  benefits.  lOf  course,  not  everyone 
born  durinR  those  years  supports  the  demand 
of  the  -notch  babies";  in  fact,  quite  the  op- 
posite may  be  true.)  But.  are  these  demands 
fair?  Let's  look  at  the  facts. 

In  1972.  the  procedure  which  Consress 
adopted  to  provide  automatic  cost  of  livinR 
adjustments  unintentionally  resulted  in 
over-indexed  benefits  under  the  economic 
conditions  which  occurred  shortly  there- 
after. This  meant  that  unless  chanRes  were 
made,  in  the  lonR  run  some  people  would 
have  been  eliRible  for  far  hiRher  benefits 
that  have  ever  Ijeen  intended  (some,  for  ex- 
ample, would  have  been  eliRible  for  benefits 
when  they  retired  that  would  have  been 
hiRher  than  the  earninRs  on  which  their  ben- 
efits were  leased,  l  Under  those  provisions,  the 
Social  Security  trust  fund  would  have  l)een 
completely  exhausted  in  a  few  decades. 

In  1977,  Congress  decided  to  remedy  its 
mistake.  Rather  than  leducinR  benefits  for 
those  already  retired,  the  lawmakers  devel- 
oped a  plan  to  Riadually  lower  the  uninten- 
tionally hiRh  tjenefits  for  those  retirinR  in 
the  future.  The  plan  included  three  benefit 
computation  methods:  d)  the  old  method 
that  continues  to  those  born  before  1917.  (2) 
the  new  methoil  that  applies  to  those  born  in 
1917  or  thereafter,  and  (3)  a  transitional 
method  desiRiied  to  ease  the  impact  of  the 
chanRe  in  computation  methods  for  those 
born  in  1917  21.  Persons  born  duiinR  that 
five-year  period  can  have  their  benefits  cal- 
culated usiuR  the  new  method  and  the  tran- 
sitional method  and  they  receive  whichever 
amount  is  hiRher.  (in  fact,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  transitional  method,  many  inilivid- 
uals  tjorn  in  1917  21  would  be  receiviiiR  lowei" 
benefits  than  they  are  today.) 

Despite  this,  some  retirees  born  durins 
those  five  years.  1917  21.  who  did  not  retire 


at  UKO  62.  Ijiir  liilhei'  worked  well  beyonil 
them,  have  lonipliiiiicd  bitterly  iibout  what 
they  cull  the  "notch  "■  a  situation  In  which 
their  Social  Security  benelits  may  be  lower 
than  those  of  Inilivldual.s  with  roinparablc 
earnlnn-s  records  who  weie  boin  in  1910  16 
(and  who  niitfht  be  called  'bonanza  babies" 
because  they  are  receiving;  hik'her  benelits 
than  Congress  intended. ( 

Never  mind  that  the  "notch  babies"  are 
KCttlnK'  the  equitable,  actuariall.v  fair  bene- 
fits that  Congress  intended  and  are  leceivinkf 
benefits  computed  in  the  same  way  as  all 
tho.se  who  come  after.  Instead  they  are  de- 
mandiUM:  that  their  benefits  be  raised  so  that 
they  can  also  be  "bonanza  babies.'" 

To  make  matteis  worse,  some  jrroups  pur 
portinM:  to  represent  these  individuals  have 
sought  to  e.xpand  the  definition  of  "notch  ba 
bles"  to  include  those  born  1922  26.  They 
nrsue  that  the  proposeil  "correction"  of  ben- 
efits for  those  born  In  1917  21  would  create  a 
new  "notch"  for  those  born  durinn  the  fol- 
lowing five-year  period.  Of  course,  this  strat- 
egy would  also  double  the  number  of  poten- 
tial contiil)utors  to  the  «roup  .soekiiirt  "jus- 
tice" for  them. 

What's  the  bottom  line?  Even  a  .so-called 
"watered  down"  pioposal  now  before  Con- 
gress to  raise  benefits  for  "notch  babies  " 
would  cost  the  Social  Security  trust  funds 
an  estimated  $321  billion.  IncludinK'  the  loss 
of  interest  on  moneys  needed  to  p:iy  the  ad- 
ditional l)enefits.  Cleiirly.  the  current  Social 
Security  financing  plan  crafted  in  198;{  after 
months  of  negotiations  and  <iuite  successlul 
to  date  does  not  provide  for  this  or  any 
other  major  now  expenditure. 

CoiiKi'ess  made  a  mistake  in  1972  resultinn 
in  windfalls  for  those  retirees  boin  shortly 
befol'e  those  now  complaining.  Nearly  '20 
years  later.  It  would  only  compouml  the 
error  by  uieatly  e.xpandin«  the  number  of 
people  who  would  receive  such  "bonanzas.  " 

(Robert  M.  Ball  was  Commissioner  of  So- 
cial Security  fiom  1962  to  1973.  Robert  J. 
Myers  was  Chief  Actuar.v  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  from  19'J7  to  1982.  Both 
served  with  the  President's  National  Com- 
ml.ssion  on  Social  Security  Reform  in  1982 
and  1983.1 


I  \  I  I  \sl(  )\s    (  )l     Kl  \I  \UKn 

Mr  Speaker,  a  good  time  was  had  by  all 
and  I  am  honored  to  pay  tribute  to  the  group 
and  wish  them  each  my  best. 


'rUlHrTK  TO  'I'HK  POLAND  MA. 

si'oin-.s  HoosTivi?  rr.cK 
HON.  .lAMF.S  A.  IKAKKAM,  ,IR. 

IN   rilK  lluliSfc;  UK  Itfcf'UKMKNl'A  rivfcs 
Tliinsdin/.  Ju»r  I.  I'.m 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  activities  of  the  Poland 
All-Sports  Booster  Club  in  my  17th  Congres- 
sional District  in  Ohio 

With  Its  board  of  trustees  including  Al 
Cozart.  Rich  Wardle,  Vic  Leone,  Myron 
Stallsmilh,  Art  Vane,  Myron  Dobkowski,  Rose 
Mezzapeso,  George  Wakefield,  and  Jim  Bar- 
ber as  well  as  the  officers,  president  Michael 
Simon,  vice  president  Sandy  Cimmero,  treas- 
urer and  my  wife  Tish  Traficant.  and  secretary 
Phyllis  Molasky,  the  group  held  its  1992  All- 
Sporls  Booster  Club  Dinner  Dance  at  Antone's 
Banquet  Center  on  March  21.  The  evening's 
festivities  included  honoring  three  of  Poland's 
outstanding  athletes:  Robert  Barton,  a  1937 
State  champion  runner;  john  Gutnecht,  a 
1963  participant  in  the  Pan  American  Games, 
and  Franklin  Powers,  1937  member  of  the 
State  champion  foursome  of  the  mile  relay. 


RALPH    i<kc;li,a.s   .stldhnt   CON- 

ORKSSIONAL    COMMlTrHH    FINAL 

RKPoirr 

HON.  RALPH  RF(a  1.A 

IN  TllK  HOUSK  OF  HKPKKSKNTATIVKS 

Thursdai).  Junr  I.  I<)!K> 
Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  tw/o 
decades  I  have  conducted  a  program  m  my 
district  called  the  Student  Congressional 
Council.  Each  year,  approximately  200  to  300 
students  meet  over  a  3-month  period  m  a  sim- 
ulated congressi-^nal  session.  During  that  time 
they  talk  with  national  and  local  leaders  and 
conduct  an  investigation,  much  like  our  com- 
mittees, into  a  pending  national  issue. 

This  year  the  topic  of  debate  was  the  need 
for  national  health  care  The  council  met  with 
respected  experts  on  the  subject,  as  well  as 
researched  the  issue  through  periodicals  and 
other  publications.  As  usual,  the  students  dis- 
played an  interest  and  insight  into  the  problem 
that  can  be  useful  to  all  policymakers.  I  insert 
their  tinal  reports  into  the  Record  for  review 
by  the  Congress  and  other  interested  parlies: 

N.\ri(lN,AI.  IIKAI.TH  C.MiK 
I  Final  report  of  the  Ralph  Reyulas  Student 

Conjiiessional  Committee » 
(Chris  HuKhes.  i-hairperson:   Brian  Schilliu. 
assistant  chairperson:  and  Jonathan  Swift, 
secretar.y  I 

We  hereby  respectfully  submit  the  follow- 
in«  proposals  to  CouKiessman  ReMula  on 
Monday.  May  11.  1992: 

1.  It  is  protwsed  that  a  cost  containment 
pi-onram  should  be  initiated  by  the  U.S.  Oov- 
einment  that  would  discourage  the  spiral ini; 
e.xpenses  of  health  care.  An  arbitrary  cost 
control  plan  would  create  rea.sonable  and 
uniform  charges  foi'  medical  proceduies.  We 
would  suRRcst  that  a  panel  consisting  of 
memljers  of  the  Department  of  Health  & 
Human  Services,  the  AMA  and  the  ADA. 
meet  to  construct  a  fee  schedule  that  would 
lie  u.sed  anywhere  in  the  lT.,s.  The  American 
consumer  would  inevitably  benefit  fiom 
lower  medii  al  costs. 

2.  We  propo.se  that  a  hlnher  .sin  tax  be 
placed  upon  the  .sale  of  cinai'ett«s.  This  sav- 
inws  would  improve  people's  tiealth  and  the 
savings  would  be  plai  ed  In  a  I'untI  earmarked 
for  health  care. 

3.  We  piopose  to  control  malpractice  by 
l>iivin>;  foi-  all  medical  cost  and  then  takini; 
into  account  emotional  scars.  This  would  be 
set  at  2.S  million  dollars. 

4.  We  propose  that  n  one  dollar  tax  be 
placed  on  each  medical  1)111  paid.  This  will  lie 
used  by  the  tjovernment  to  insure  those  who 
don't  have  health  insurance. 

5.  We  iMopose  a  national  health  form  to  be 
u.sed  exclusively  by  all  insurance  compstnins. 

Hkai.TH  Cauk.  1991  92 
(The  16th  District  Student  Coimiessional 
Couiu  il.  ParthipatinK  s<:hools  Ma.ssillon 
Washington  Hii;h  School.  Canton  South 
HiMh  School.  R.c;.  Drafcre  Caieer  Center. 
Tuslaw  Hliih  School.  Faiiless  Hinh  School, 
and  Perry  Hinh  School.  Officers:  Chair- 
person. .Julie  laidwiu  and  .Secretary.  Annie 
Utterbacki 

Committee  One  of  the  Ralph  RcMula's  Stu- 
dent Congressional  Council  respectfull.v  sub- 


iiiit  the  followinj;  suwuestions  on  the  topic  of 
Health  Care.  On  the  11th  day  of  May.  1992. 
Committee  One  recommends  the  following: 

1.  That  tjixpayers  would  receive  rebate 
coujxjns  in  the  form  of  vouchers  that  would 
be  used  to  purchase  health  care.  This  would 
allow  the  persons  to  either  purchase  the 
health  care  directly,  or  through  insurance 
companies. 

2.  That  t{overniiient  mandate  a  reKUlallon 
of  medical  cost,s.  supplies,  and  .set vices,  to 
establish  a  set  price  of  each  procedure  and 
medical  supply. 

3.  That  a  year  end  bonus  be  ijlven  to  those 
people  who  do  not  leach  the  limit  of  their  al- 
lotted Insurance  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

4.  That  the  government  mandate  that  in- 
suiance  companies  offer  HospisCare. 

5.  That  they  keep  the  medicaid  program 
for  those  desperately  in  need  and  set  up  a 
committee  to  rank  the  medical  procedures. 
The  government  would  then  pay  foi  a  cet  tain 
number  of  the  procedures  on  the  list  and  the 
fjeople  would  lie  responsible  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  proi  edures.  A  discount  card  would 
be  yiven  to  these  people  which  would  give 
them  a  25';..  savinMs  on  each  of  the  proce- 
dures which  are  not  paid  for  b.v  the  govern- 
ment. 

Nationai.  Hkai.i'H  Cakk.  1991  92 
(ParticijwtinK  hiwh  schools:  Hoover  Hinh 
School.  Olenoak  Hi«h  School.  Central 
Catholic  HiKh  School.  an«l  St.  Thomas 
Aciuinas  Hi^h  Sihool.  Officers:  Dave  Mur- 
phy, chairpei'son  and  Roslyn  Valentino. 
Secretary) 

The  Student  ConRi'e.s.sional  Committee  in- 
troduces the  following  proposals  to  be  pre- 
sented to  ConKiessman  Re^ula  on  the  Mon- 
day. May  11.  1992: 

1.  Control  the  cost  of  pi'ivate  health  care 
insurance:  (a)  Set  standards  of  hlKfier 
deductibles  and  co-payments:  (b)  Uixiate 
health  education  to  include  insurance  policy 
infoi  Illation  and  basic  health  care  concerns; 
and  (CI  Provide  incentive  proniams  within 
corporations  tor  staylnj;  healthy. 

2.  Standarilize  national  forms  to  reduce  pa- 
(.H'l'work. 

3.  Place  a  cap  on  the  amount  of  money  in 
malpractice  suit.s. 

4.  Cfive  incentive  to  companies  and  busi- 
nesses to  use  the  play  or  pa.y  plan:  (a)  Krn- 
ployeis  pay  part  or  all  of  employees  health 
insurance;  (bi  Kmployers  who  choose  not  to 
cover  employees  health  insurance  must  pay 
a  tax  based  on  the  kioss  of  the  business.  The 
percentatfe  of  tlie  tax  is  progressive  as  the 
uro.ss  becomes  progressive.  The  taxes  will  be 
u.sed  to  pay  for  the  health  care  of  those  who 
are  not  covered. 


'I'Riiu-'riv  Ti  >   •' :  i  'n  cr-i'ii-'-RRKZ 
flON.  II.F.ANA  RO^vlFHIINFN 

IN  THh  HOUSK  OF  Hl-.l'KKShN  I'A  IIVKS 

Thursdati.  June  I.  I')fi2 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  Alex  Gutierrez,  a  cham 
pion  bicyclist  and  outstanding  leader  on  the 
Miami  Wheelers  bicycling  team.  Alex 
Gutierrez,  who  was  Florida  State  BMX  bicy- 
cling champion  at  14,  and  ninth  in  the  Nation. 
began  competing  again  at  the  age  of  21  At 
the  age  of  25,  he  was  voted  Florida's  1990 
Cyclist  of  the  Year  by  the  Florida  Cycling  As 
sociation.  In  1991,  he  was  the  State  Critenum 
Champion    He  was  chosen  as  captain  of  the 


Mtdini  Wheelers  because  o1  his  leadership 
abilities  and  team  spirit  Joe  Avalas,  the  gen 
eral  manager,  and  Mark  Sadovmck.  owner  of 
the  Miami  team,  consider  hini  the  type  of  rider 
who  will  make  an  ideal  coach  When  he  re 
cruits  new  players,  he  is  willing  to  bring  m 
people  who  have  the  potential  to  displace  him 
m  the  starting  lineup  (or  the  team. 

The  Miami  Herald  published  an  article  about 
this  outstanding  young  man.  which  I  would  like 
to  include  m  the  Record 

I  From  the  Miami  Hei.iU:.  .M.iy  10.  19921 
Cvci.isr  Is  RiDiNO  Hir.H  as  Cai-tai.n  ok 
Pkofkssionai.  Miami  WHKKhi-;KS 
(By  Todd  Hartman) 
Alex  Gutierrez  t)ecame  intei'ested  in  bicy- 
cling the  same  way  a  lot  of  kids  do.  by  rac- 
intf  around  on  his  BMX  bike.  He  was  pretty 
tiood  at  il  loo.  closiiiR  out  his  youiiM:  career 
at  age  14  with  a  si.ate  title  and  a  ninth-place 
finish  at  a  national  championship  race. 

When  he  was  21  he  started  racing  again, 
this  time  on  a  racint-  bike. 

"My  first  couple  races  I  got  smoked."  he 
said.'I  was  suffering  like  a  dog  and  saying 
to  myself.  "Why  am  I  doing  this?  " 

Things  improved  rapidly,  however.  Soon. 
CiUtierrez  was  winning  again. 

Gutieirez,  now  26  and  living  in  Kendall, 
has  come  a  long  way  from  the  dirt  track  he 
used  to  race  around  in  West  Dade's  Boys' 
Town.  Sunday,  as  capUin  of  the  Miatni 
Wheelers  pro  cycling  team.  Gutierrez  will 
lead  the  team  into  its  season-opening  race  in 
downtown  Miami,  against  National  Cycle 
League  rivals  from  Hou.ston,  Pittsburgh  and 
New  York. 

"For  me,  cycling's  a  hobby.  "  Gutierrez 
said.  "To  make  money  off  it  is  icing  on  the 
cake.  " 

Not  much  money— anywhere  from  $300  to 
about  $500  a  race.  But  he's  devoted  enough  to 
cycling  that  he'd  probably  do  it  for  free. 
Gutierrez  says  he  sneaks  in  just  enough 
training  miles— about  180  a  week^-to  stay  in 
race  shape,  and  holds  down  a  full-time  job 
working  at  J&B  Imports,  a  wholesaler  deal- 
ing in  bicycle  parts. 

His  training  regimen  forces  him  out  of  bed 
and  onto  his  bike  at  5:30  a.m.  two  mornings 
a  week.  He  leaves  his  home  in  Kendalls' 
Horse  Country  and  rides  to  the  tip  of  Key 
Biscayne  and  back.  Some  evenings,  he  trains 
by  riding  along  a  loop  encircling  Kendale 
Lakes  Golf  and  Country  Club.  On  weekends, 
he  I'aces. 

"For  me  it's  kind  of  hard,  because  I'm 
riding  against  guys  who  go  300  miles  a 
week.  "  Gutierrez  said.  That,  however,  helps 
wake  him  some  mornings.  'I  know  when 
that  alarm  goes  off.  I  have  to  train.  I  have  to 
ride." 

Gutierrez  is  a  category  2  rider.  In  cycling 
lingo,  that  means  he's  very  good.  The  only 
levels  higher  are  category  1  (Olympic-cali- 
ber) and  pro.  a  table  for  riders  of  Tour  de 
France  ability. 

Tm  nowhere  near  to  being  a  pio."  .said 
Gutierrez.  Locally,  though,  he's  well-known. 
He  was  voted  1990's  Florida  Cyclist  of  the 
Year  by  the  Florida  Cycling  Federation,  and 
in  1991  lie  was  the  State  Criterium  Cham- 
pion. 

"When  we  went  looking  for  riders.  Alex 
was  one  of  the  first  ones  on  the  list."  said 
Miami  Wheelers  general  manager  Joe 
Avalas.  "Not  just  because  of  his  racing  skill, 
but  because  of  his  leadership  abilities." 

Mark  Sadovnick,  the  owner  of  the  Wheel- 
ers, says  Gutierrez  is  the  type  of  rider  who 
will  make  an  ideal  coach.  "He's  smart,  a  big- 
time    team    player.  "    Sadovnick    said.    "He 


i;xiiiNSic).NS  c)i  ri;makks 

helps  us  recruit.  He  brought  in  some  guys 
that  may  have  even  dropped  him  a  rung  in 
t  he  starting  lineup." 

Gutierrez,  a  longtime  South  Miami  resi- 
dent before  moving  to  Kendall  tools  around 
now  on  a  $:i.000  bike  with  a  carbon-fiber 
frame.  The  whole  bike  weighs  about  '20 
pounds.  It's  a  long  way  from  those  BMX 
days,  but  not  that  much  of  a  change  foi' 
Gutierrez,  who  feels  at  home  as  long  as  he's 
in  the  saddle.  "I'll  t;e  competing  for  as  long 
.,,  I  :  :ii:,     r..    -.11'!     1  :'.   ;:'!<■  a  bike  forever." 

Mr  Speaker,  I  commend  Alex  Gutierrez  (or 
his  outstanding  abilities,  tiis  leacerstrp.  and 
his  ieani  spirit 


I'HIMI'  H.XMIH 

HON.  LARRY  LaROCCO 

'  <y   ID.AHl  I 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESK.\T.\TIVKS 
r/H/rvffai/,  Juni'  4    1^92 
Mr     LaROCCO     Mr     Speaker     i    was    sad- 
dened to  learn  that  Philip  HabiD.  one  ot  this 
country's  most  outstanding  diplomats,  receniiy 
passed  away   As  those  who  knew  him  will  at- 
test, Mr    Habib  served  the  United  States  of 
America   wi'h   great   dignity   and   aplomb.    His 
life's  work  louched  many  people  worlcwide,  in- 
cluding the  students  and  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity ot  Idaho.  Mr.  Habib's  alrna  mater.  I  would 
ask  that  the  following  May  29  New  York  Times 
article    about    Mr     Habib    be    printed    m    the 
Record. 

Thk  Ultimatk  Pko 
(By  Leslie  H.Gelb) 
After  a  conference  where  he  lectured  on 
foreign  policy  as  the  art  of  right  and  wrong 
and  practicality,  and  after  dining  at  three- 
star  restaurants.  Philip  Habib  died  in  France 
this  week  at  the  age  of  72  of  perhaps  his 
tenth  heart  attack.  I  worked  with  him  in 
government  and  harassed  him  as  a  reporter. 
He  was  the  most  outstanding  Foreign  Sei'v- 
ice  officer  of  his  generation,  and  he  relished 
his  reputation  as  the  worst  Washington 
source  for  journalists. 

A  roly-poly  Lebanese  Christian  from 
Brooklyn,  he  rose,  improbably,  to  the  high- 
est ranks  of  the  most  unwelcoming  WASP 
institution  in  the  United  States  -the  State 
Department -without  ever  leai'ning  to  act 
like  a  WASP. 

He  became  the  white  knight  of  the  Foreign 
Service  at  a  time  when  Presidents  and  var- 
ious Secretaries  of  State  were  casting  the 
diplomatic  corps  aside  in  favor  of  political 
appointees.  He  nuitured  a  generation  of  pro- 
teges. 

Loud  and  irrepressible.  Phil  Habib  also  be- 
came the  only  man  to  be  confidant  to  four 
wildly  different  Secretaries  of  State— Dean 
Rusk,  Heniy  Kissinger,  Cyrus  Vance  and 
George  Shultz.  And  he  was  the  only  P'oreign 
Service  officer  to  gain  the  personal  con- 
fidence of  every  President  from  Lyndon 
Johnson  to  Ronald  Reagan. 

They  all  loved  him  and  listened  while  he 
shouted  at  them  because  he  had  riualities 
that  always  seem  to  be  in  short  supply.  He 
was  a  quintes.sential  professional  who  would 
make  his  case  very  hard,  carry  out  unpleas 
ant  and  unwanted  decisions  and  then  keep 
his  mouth  closed.  And  he  was  a  truth-tellei 
someone  who  had  the  truth  in  him  and  couid 
not  help  but  blurt  it  out. 

Those  Qualities  were  put  to  the  test  when 
he  was  in  his  40's  and  on  his  way  up— at  one 
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of  the  mo.st  dramatic  and  crucial  moments  in 
American  history. 

It  was  March  1968,  shortly  after  the  North 
"Vietnamese  haii  shocked  the  U.S.  with  the 
strength  of  their  Tet  military  offensive.  U.S. 
military  leaders  requested  206,000  troops  on 
top  of  the  550.000  already  committed  to  the 
war.  Lyndon  Johnson,  reeling  and  confused, 
called  in  a  group  of  private  Wise  Men  for  ad- 
vice. 

Phil  Habib.  recently  returned  from  the  No. 
3  job  in  the  U.S.  Emba.ssy  in  Saigon  and  still 
layers  down  in  the  State  Department  bu- 
reaucracy, gave  one  of  the  key  briefings  to 
the  Wise  Men. 

After  he  sketched  a  balanced  but  bleak  pic- 
ture of  the  situation.  Defense  Secretary 
Clark  Clifford  asked  him  if  he  thought  a  U.S. 
military  victory  was  possible.  In  the  face  of 
Dean  Rusk  and  William  Bundy.  his  two  supe- 
riors who  would  not  like  his  answer,  he  re- 
sponded: "Not  under  present  circumstances." 
Mr.  Clifford  pressed  on.  "What  would  you  do 
if  the  decision  weie  yours?"  Mr.  Habib  shot 
back:  "Stop  the  bombing  [of  North  Vietnam] 
and  negotiate." 

Phil  Habib.  known  as  a  supporter  of  the 
war.  had  put  his  career  on  the  line  and  the 
Wise  Men  knew  it.  They  could  not  and  did 
not  disregard  his  assessment.  With  their 
Ijacking.  Clark  Clifford  persuaded  Piesident 
Johnson  to  level  off  U.S.  military  involve- 
ment, stop  the  bombing  and  negotiate  with 
Hanoi.  The  Maronite  Christian  from  the  poor 
streets  of  Brooklyn  had  pulled  the  plug  on 
the  war. 

Almost  20  years  later.  Mr.  Habib  did  it 
again.  President  Reagan  recalled  him  from 
retirement  to  see  if  President  Ferdinand 
Marcos  of  the  Philippines,  an  old  ally,  could 
be  .salvaged.  The  veteian  diplomat  delivered 
the  bad  news  to  all  those  who  did  not  want 
to  hear  it,  and  Marcos  was  soon  gone. 

Mr.  Reagan  also  asked  him  to  Ije  his 
Central  American  negotiator.  But  the  White 
House  was  interested  only  in  arms  to  fight 
the  Communists.  Mr.  Habib  told  them  they 
needed  both  arms  and  negotiations.  They 
would  not  listen.  He  left.  Without  a  word  to 
the  press. 

"If  government  is  to  work,  it's  indispen- 
sable to  have  gutty  people  like  Phil  who  will 
fight  for  what  they  believe  on  the  inside." 
explained  Peter  Tarnoff.  a  Habib  protege  and 
now  president  of  the  Council  on  JXjreign  Re- 
lations. "Most  bureaucrats  just  keep  (juiet 
on  the  inside,  go  along  and  then  leak  their 
disagreements  to  the  press.  Phil  never  went 
public,  never  destroyed  his  credibility  with 
his  superiors  and  never  betrayed  his  loyalty 
to  the  institutions  of  government." 

He  lielieved  in  an  older  American  dream 
and  epitomized  it— as  the  outsider  who  was 
the  ultimate  insldei".  the  lonsummate  pro- 
fessional. 
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HOULK  S  C().\lMrrMi-:NT  TO 
COMMUNITY 


HON.  GERRY  SlKORSkl 

OK  .MINNKSd'l'A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurxdui/.  Jnne4.  1992 

Mr  SIKORSKI  Mr  Speaker,  recently  Min- 
nesota lost  one  ot  its  most  civic  minded  citi- 
zens. Stu  Houle.  Stu  was  a  businessman,  vol- 
unteer tiretighter,  commumiy  organizer,  avia 
sportsman  and  (neno  In  recognition  o!  S:u  s 
accomplishments  anc  commitment  to  his  com- 
munity, I  submit  the  following  article.  Dy  How- 


tiro  Lestfui)  ot  the  Forest  Lake  Times,  to  the 
Ricono 

Korcst.  Utke  iiii'ii  biisiiK'.ssitiiin  ami  iiaMvc. 
Stu  Houlo.  stioiiKlV  bPllovi'il  III  romrnuiilt.v 
liivolveiiK'Ml.  mill  wht'ii  ho  choso  to  Ih>ioiiiv 
Involved,  hi<  did  so  nil  the  wiiy,  mo  xny  his 
iiianv  lili'iids  mid  ImiiiHv  int'iiiliprM  who  know 
liliii  well. 

Iloulc  dii'd  III.  iiL,')'  61  this  Moiidiiv  niter  a 
Umti:  iMiiit.  with  ll()di;kin'.-<  dlsi-ii.ti'. 

A  lornier  owner  o(  St.u  s  SUindiiril.  Houle 
wii.s  uNo  niMve  In  .iljirtlnK  l)u.'*lne.'».s  ventuieM. 
Hioiidwiiv  Video  and  'I'lroM  Plu.-*  lie  .sold  iiuto 
INiil.H  iniiny  yeai-x  m^u  while  working  at.  n 
KoreMl,  Luke  lo<  iillon. 

"Kveiy  .small  l.own  need.s  a  Sl.u  Houle, 
Homcone  who  Is  ill  way  h  there  to  help  out,  hts 
friendu  and  hl«  i  uniinunllv.  he  knew  a  lot  of 
IHfople."  siiid  WashliiKlon  County  Sheriff 
.liiines  K.  'rrudeau.  after  learninK  ot  Houle's 
death.  Tiiideaii  wax  a  iIoho  friend  ol  Houle 
and  say.s  the  Kore.st  l^ke  lorninunlty  aitlv- 
Ist  wa.s  a  .-ttront;  nupporler  of  law  enforce 
nient. 

"Stu  wu.s  at  titnes  iiaie  free  and  hiid  that 
Kct-thn-herk-out  of  my-way  altitude." 

Tiudeau  continued.  In  otlier  word.s  he  loved 
life  and  had  fun  llvlilK  It.. 

Wilier  .skliiiK  and  .siiowmolille  railiiK  were 
two  recreational  avoiatlonn  that  appealed  to 
Houle.  He  was  very  active  for  many  veui.s  In 
a  local  Hkl  club  and  helped  urManl/.e  the  first 
Koiest  Lake  snowmobile  race  in  196.').  "Stu 
was  veiy  heavily  involved  in  snowmobllUm. 
displayed  real  .sfKJit.snianshlp  nnd  wii.s  fun  to 
be  around."  remarked  .ierry  Newman.  Ko!e«l 
Lake  busines.sman  and  friend  ol  Houle. 

To  those  who  knew  him.  Houle  whm  very 
friendly  and  had  a  knack  of  knowInK  the 
names  of  all  his  customer.s.  He  wits  a  Kood 
businessman  that  way.  Stu's  .service  station 
nave  him  the  most  notoriety.  He  spent  many 
hours  at  the  station  and  prided  himself  in 
beinif  familiar  with  all  facets  of  the  oper 
ation.  He  was  tonstantly  trying;  to  Improve 
customer  service  and  would  no  out  of  his  way 
to  provide  that  extra  element  of  personal 
service. 

Houlo  donated  many  years  of  service  as  a 
member  of  the  local  fire  department  and  res- 
cue servite.  He  dedicated  himself  to  the  peo- 
ple of  his  community  by  taking  time  away 
IVom  his  family  and  his  business.  His  family 
came  first,  however,  and  Houle  workeil  ijili- 
Kently  to  keep  his  family  involved  in  busi- 
ness ties.  He  firmly  believed  that  a  strong' 
family  could  operate  a  strong  liusiness. 

Many  hiwe  preceded  Stu  Houlo  and  many 
will  follow  him  with  similar  personal  com- 
mitments to  their  communities.  This  fact 
speaks  hiifhly  of  a  community  that  produces 
the  leader  and  Involvement  types  with  such 
consistency  and  of  such  riuality. 

Stu  Houle's  friendly  "hello"  (he  always 
went  out  of  his  way  to  offer  iti  will  be  mi.ssed 
but  his  many  accomplishments  and  devotion 
to  his  community  will  lie  loim  remembeied. 
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TRinUTK    lO  I'l'.IKCl",  MIDDLK 
SCHOOI,  SC'IKNf'K  Ol.VMlM.M)  TK.-\.\I 

HO.N.  RICHARD  i.  StHlU.E 

III-'  l'KNNN^  lA  AN     1 
IN  TllK  IIOLISK  OK  KKf'HK.SKNT.-Vri  VES 

ThiiTsduii.  June  V.  l<)f)2 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  would  like  to 
recognize  the  members  of  this  year's  Peirce 
Middle  School  Science  Olympiad  Team  from 
West  Chester.  PA  These  students  have  again 
completed  an  outstanding  season  and  have 


reaciu'd  (jo.n',  m  cxtt'iKTu.t'  !(ir()ii(jn  s(  ii'Mce 
competition  This  team  won  lirst  place  m  the 
regional  competition,  won  second  place  in  the 
Pennsylvania  State  finals,  and  competed  with 
distinction  at  the  Eighth  National  Science 
Olympiad  Out  ot  3,500  teams  competing  na 
tionally  in  1992,  Peirce  Middle  School  won 
lourth  place  in  the  Nation 

The  Science  Olympiad  is  an  international, 
nonprotit  organization  devoted  to  improving 
the  quality  of  science  education,  increasing  in- 
terest in  science,  and  providing  recognition  lor 
outstanding  achievement  m  science  education 
by  both  students  and  teachers  This  annual 
competition  is  based  on  an  Olympic  model  and 
allows  pairs  ot  students  from  various  schools 
to  compete  in  many  science-related  categories 
such  as  astronomy,  anatomy,  weather,  geog- 
raphy, and  computers,  to  name  |ust  a  lew 

The  members  of  this  year's  team  are.  Jelt 
Becker,  Rodney  Bowling,  Jason  Bugg,  Jetf 
Cam.  Billy  Carroll,  Kristin  Carroll,  Alexis 
Dmniman,  Casey  Frantz,  Josh  Griffith,  Michael 
lachini.  Matt  Keller,  Michael  Kelly.  Matt  Light, 
Peter  Lu,  Justin  Olexy,  Tiia  Piller.  Josh  Rea, 
Willie  Scott.  Rose  Scott.  Azim  Siddiqui,  Greg 
Silvesli,  Carly  Silvesti,  Aaron  Spool,  Gwen 
Staub-Leileld,  Doug  Strickland,  Erik  Tierney, 
Steve  Whittam,  and  Ruth  Yang,  Also  to  be 
commended  lor  their  dedication  to  excellence 
and  student  support  are  coaches  Charlotte 
Knighton,  Paul  Wo)cik.  and  Principal.  Franklin 
S  Tibbs. 

It  IS  my  pleasure  to  recognize  Peirce  Middle 
School  Science  Olympiad  Team  of  West 
Chester,  PA.  lor  the  third  year  in  a  row  for 
their  outstanding  efforts  towards  excellence. 
For  their  record  ol  outstanding  achievements, 
I  salute  them  and  offer  my  congratulations  lor 
a  job  well  done. 


A  NKW  KOI.K  hUH    1  UK  NATIONAL 

f ;  r  A  H 1 ) 
HON,  ,Slt\tGL.NDI-;R.S()N 

WISCON.^ 
IN  TH1-,  HUU.Sh;  OF  KKPKKSl'.N'l'ATU  KS 

Tltursdaii.  June  4.  I99i' 

Mr  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  considers  the  fiscal  year  1993  defense 
bill,  It  IS  inevitable  that  most  of  the  attention 
will  focus  on  how  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  addressed  such  big  ticket  items  as  the 
B-2  bomber  and  strategic  defense  initiative 
|SD1|.  However,  it's  the  committee's  positive 
steps  to  make  the  Guard  more  effective  and 
efficient  that  warrants  our  serious  attention 
and  support. 

The  committee  put  a  floor  on  the  force 
structure  for  the  Army  National  Guard  This 
force  structure  language  will  preserve  most  of 
the  units  proposed  to  be  eliminated  by  the 
Pentagon  in  fiscal  year  1993,  including  the 
32d  Brigade  in  Wisconsin. 

The  number  of  Guard  and  Reserve  mem- 
bers allowed  to  participate  in  drills  would  be 
set  at  1,067,750.  This  would  be  a  reduction  of 
66,947  from  the  fiscal  199?  Guard  and  Re- 
serve payroll.  But  it  would  fall  short  by  49.050 
the  amount  the  Pentagon  requested. 

The  bill  makes  a  modest  cut  in  the  Army 
Guard.  Only  11.200  of  the  48.100  members 
the  Pentagon  wanted  to  slice  from  the  Army 
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National  Guard,  or  less  than  one-fourth  oi  the 
recommended  reduction,  will  be  made 

Over  the  next  several  years,  the  Pentagon 
plans  to  cut  the  Army  Guard  from  its  current 
strength  431,000  by  22  percent,  to  338.000. 
By  contrast,  the  fiscal  year  1993  DOD  bill 
would  cut  the  Guard  by  only  12  percent  to 
375.000 

And.  lor  the  most  pari  the  strengths  ol  the 
Air  Guard,  Air  Reserve,  and  Marine  Reserve 
will  be  kept  at  or  near  the  fiscal  year  1992  lev- 
els 

Operation  Desen  Storm  showed  us  that  the 
Reserve  component  can  work.  However,  it 
also  showed  that  some  things  need  to  be 
changed.  The  committee  has  recommended 
SIX  areas  ol  relorm  to  ensure  that  the  National 
Guard  will  be  an  active,  integrated  combat 
partner  with  the  active  lorces 

These  SIX  areas  of  reform  include  increasing 
Guard  experience  and  leadership  levels,  fo 
cusing  and  improving  training;  strengthening 
personnel  standards,  removing  impediments  to 
effectiveness,  creating  new  report  cards,  and 
reforming  the  Active  Army 

First,  experienced  leadership  is  widely  re 
garded  as  being  critical  to  the  success  of  re 
serve  component  units  The  Army  National 
Guard  IS  short  of  all  the  other  reserve  compo 
nents  in  one  aspect  ol  leadership— active  duty 
experience  To  increase  the  level  of  experi- 
enced leadership  throughout  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard's  units,  regulations  would  be  es- 
tablished to  require  a  significant  percentage  ol 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel  to  have  at  least 
2  years  prior  active  duty  service  by  fiscal  year 
t997. 

Second,  some  of  the  most  important  les- 
sons learned  from  Operation  Desert  Storm 
concerned  training.  There  is  a  need  to  focus 
peacetime  training  on  individual  and  small  unit 
skills,  teaching  larger  unit  training  for  the  post 
mobilization  period 

Third,  personnel  standards  need  to  be 
raised  Some  soldiers  mobilized  for  Desen 
Storm  could  not  meet  the  medical  or  dental 
standards  for  deployment.  A  soldier  with  a 
medical  problem,  or  with  a  serious  dental 
problem  likely  to  need  early  treatment,  be 
comes  a  liability  in  a  combat  theater.  Not  de- 
ploying these  individuals  meant  that  their  units 
would  have  to  deploy  under-strength. 

Fourth,  there  is  a  need  to  remove  the  im- 
pediments to  effectiveness  In  many  instances, 
active  and  reserve  component  systems  re- 
sponsible for  keeping  track  of  personnel  and 
logistics  were  not  compatible.  This  incompati- 
bility slowed  down  the  mobilization  and  de- 
ployment ol  Reserve  component  units. 

Fifth,  another  lesson  learned  from  the  wai 
was  that  our  system  for  measuring  a  unit's  ef 
lectiveness  is  broken  It  was  not  comprehen 
sive  enough  to  be  effective  in  identifying  re- 
source shortfalls. 

Finally,  the  Active  Army  must  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Guard's  readiness.  There- 
fore, the  Active  Army  must  be  held  account 
able  lor  making  these  initiatives  work 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  the  Guard  .ina 
Active  Army  are  ready  tor  the  future,  we  have 
to  make  sure  reserve  component  combat  units 
are  led  by  experienced  ana  well  ti.iincij  olti 
cers  and  NCO's.  that  they  are  !iaint;(j 
equipped,  and  proficient  at  the  individual 
crew,  and  small  unit  level:  that  they  are  ready 
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lor  postmobili/alion  tiaimr.g  as  larger  combat 
units,  and  that  they  are  capable  ot  joining  their 
active  duly  counterparts  with  a  piedictable 
amount  of  postmobilization  training. 


Hl.lJtJN   RUlJl.i  .^  l-l-.TTi;!;    1 1' 
COLUMNIST  JAMES  .1.   KlLrATHK'K 

HON.  MICH.AEL  G.  OXLEV 

OK  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  RKPKESKNTATIVKK 

riiiirsdui/.Juvi'4.  1992 
Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speakf-r  out  former  col- 
league Eldon  Rudd  of  Anzona.  who  sen/ed 
with  great  distinction  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  1976  through  1987.  recently 
penned  a  letter  to  columnist  James  J.  Kll- 
patrick  in  response  to  a  piece  Mr  Kilpatrick 
wrote  for  the  Universal  Press  Syndicate.  In  his 
letter,  Mr  Rudd  attempted  to  introduce  a  bit  of 
objectivity  and  veracity  to  Mr.  Kllpatrick's  think- 
ing regarding  the  late  J   Edgar  Hoover 

Mr  Kllpatrick's  column  concerning  J  Edgar 
Hoover  was.  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Rudd  and  in 
my  opinion,  a  very  inaccurate  and  untortunate 
portrayal  ot  a  great  American  patriot 

Hopefully,  the  following  letter  will  correct 
some  ol  the  misperceptions  and  biases  that 
Mr.  Kilpatrick  chose  to  share  with  his  readers. 

HO.N.  Kl.UIlN  HfDII. 
MEVinKK  ()!•-  COSOKKSS.  1976  1987 

ScollsdaU-  A/..  May  2ii,  lim. 

.Mr.  JAMKS  J.  KlI.l'ATRiCK. 

('Iiarlrslaii,  SC. 

Dkak  Jim:  I  have  been  a  fan  of  yours  for 
many,  many  years.  You  have,  by  your  com- 
mon .sense  approach  to  resolvin^-^  Kfoverntnent 
piolilems.  earned  the  respect  and  even  admi- 
ration of  many,  many  citizens  like  myself. 

It  is.  however,  unthinkable  that  your 
mlspeneption  of  John  EiUar  Hoover  would 
have  found  its  way  into  print  in  your  column 
of  the  March  28.  1992  i.ssue  of  the  daily  news- 
paper. The  Arizona  Republic,  in  I'hoeni.x.  Ai- 
i/.ona. 

My  career  in  the  FBI  spanned  twenty 
years.  1950  1970,  much  of  it  abroad.  Now  that 
kdKiii'  Hoover  is  dead,  much  crit  icism  has  ap- 
peared, wonerated  by  people  and  organiza- 
tions who  lesented  the  straightforward,  stal- 
wart manner  in  which  Kd«ar  Hoover  de 
inanded  investinations  of  law  violations, 
with  favoritism  toward  none  who  happened 
to  find  themselves  involved  in  the  liivestiMa- 
tions.  Vou  will  remember  these  investlKa- 
tions  were  demanded  by  the  ConMress  of  the 
United  States.  The  FBI  had  demonstrated  an 
excellence  in  assuring  enforcement  of  the 
law.  hence  it  was  logical  tor  the  Congress  to 
impose  additional  laws  on  the  FBI  foi-  en- 
forcement. 

You  may  lemember  that  Judi;e  Harlan 
Stone  I  then  U.S.  Attorney  General)  asked 
F.dnar  Hoover  to  take  over  the  "Bureau  of 
liivestifiation"  at  a  time  when  that  agency 
was  under  lire  for  maft  and  corruption. 
.Iiidwe  Stone  asked  that  the  Bureau  be  made 
into  the  finest  investigative  agency  po.ssible. 
Kduar  Hoovei'  promised  in  the  affirmative, 
with  the  proviso  that  he  determine  the  lules 
for  ((uality  and  demeanor  of  personnel. 

You  may  also  remember  that  a  reoiRaniza- 
tion  of  the  later  to-be-called  FBI  (Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  I  came  an  example  of 
supeiioi'  achievement  in  law  enforcement. 
The  respect  of  the  people  of  law  enforcement 
as  a  whole.  U.S.  Pro.secutors  and  Del'en.se  At- 
torneys   alike,     was    earned     tjy    the     FBI 
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ihrouRh  hard  work  and  attention  to  citizens' 
I  iuhts  and  protection  of  the  people  from  law- 
lessness. Not  only  did  Ed^ar  Hoover  demand 
excellence  from  staff,  as  he  should  have,  but 
it  was  guidelines  developed  by  Edpar  Hoover 
that  raised  the  level  of  law  enforcement 
throughout  our  nation  from  incompetence  to 
;ui  honorable  and  respected  profe.ssion.  This 
was  done  through  such  incentives  as  the  FBI 
National  Academy,  the  FBI  National  Crime 
Laboratory,  and  the  FBI  Identification  Divi- 
sion. 

I  earnestly  hope  you  will  rethink  your  crit- 
icism of  the  founder  of  modern  law  enforce- 
ment and  tender  him  the  thanks  that  is  his 
due.  He  did  not  ask  for  more  laws  to  enforce 
and,  in  tact,  attempted  to  limit  the  number 
of  violations  of  laws  thrust  on  the  FBI  by 
Congre.ss.  Edgar  Hoover  was  always  most 
tearful  that  at  some  point  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  would  attempt  to  make 
the  FBI  a  national  police  force,  a  fieaueiitly 
mentioned  item,  which  Mr.  Hoover  consid- 
ered un-American  and  a  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 
Very  sincerely. 

Ei.bON  Runi). 
\ti>inhrr  i)f  Cnnari'ss.  I9T(>-19/I7. 


MNOA  im;.\nc.i:  >  comittkh  whiz 

KH).-^    H;   ll.li   .^KIIJ.S  WITH    FTN 

HON.  ILLANA  RGS-LEHTINEN 

'•.     I   I.Oiill,'.'-, 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VES 

Thursdaii.  June  I.  1992 
Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues  attention  to  the 
achievements  ol  Lmda  Prange  and  her  com- 
puter learning  center.  Computer  Whiz  Kids 
Inc.  Linda  Prange  started  her  new  business  in 
October,  and  currently  has  65  kids  enrolled  in 
her  1-hour  a  week  classes.  The  kids  work  on 
math,  writing,  and  art  while  developing  new 
computer  skills.  The  plan  is  for  kids  to  improve 
their  basic  isducation  while  at  the  same  time 
having  fun  and  learning  the  computer  skills 
which  are  becoming  essential  in  the  informa- 
tion age 

Kids  like  Alexis  Carlson,  11,  Patrick  K,bler. 
11.  and  Barrett  Hale.  10.  learn  math  from 
computer  games  like  Number  Maze,  design 
and  produce  their  own  stationery,  and  use  it 
for  their  writing 

The  Miami  Herald  published  an  article  on 
the  Computer  Whiz  Kids  and  its  remarkable 
success  which  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 

Record: 

Ci.AssKs  Pi;t  Kids  .vr  Ea.sk  With  Kkvhoaui) 
(By  Marti  Osti-anderi 

Patrick  Kibler.  11.  sits  in  front  of  a  com- 
puter   playing    Number    Maze,    his    favorite 
1  omputei  game.  Soon,  he  will  be  using  The 
Writing  Center,  a  program  in  which  hell  ere 
ate  a  heading  for  his  personal  stationery. 

With  him  are  Barrett  Hale.  10.  and  Alexis 
Cailson.  11.  both  fifth-graders  at  Florida 
Christian  School. 

The  three  are  class  members  at  Computer 
Wiz  Kills  Inc..  a  computer  learning  center  at 
12687  S.  Dixie  Highway  that  specializes  in 
teaching  computer  u.sage  to  .youngsters. 

Linda  Prange  is  president  of  Computer  Wiz 
Kids,  which  opened  March  16.  To  date,  she 
has  65  kid.s  enrolled  in  cla.sses. 

"I  wanted  to  start  my  own  business,  so  in 
October  I  started  thinking  what  was  the  job 
I  had  enjoyed  the  most,  and  it  was  teachinR. 
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working  with   parents  and   kids,   but  using 
computers.  "  she  said. 

Prange  has  Ijoth  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees  in  secondary  education  with  a  major 
in  journalism  and  a  minor  in  English. 

At  Computer  Wiz  Kids,  classes  are  limited 
to  no  more  than  four  students  and  meet  one 
hour  a  week  for  six  weeks.  Classes  also  are 
divided  by  age  groups  3-5.  6-7.  89.  and  10-12. 

Children  work  on  the  individual  Macintosh 
LC  computers,  and  learn  at  their  own  pace. 
Prange  said. 

"The  plan  is  for  six  weeks  for  the  child  to 
work  on  reading,  math,  writing  and  art.  and 
the  goal  is  for  kids  to  enjoy  themselves  while 
theyie  doing  it:  that's  when  learning  hap- 
jjens."  Prange  said. 

Preschoolers  learn  and  practice  the  basics, 
such  as  ABC's,  numljers.  colors,  shapes  and 
art.  Children  6  to  12  learn  and  practice  vital 
computer  skills  while  they  do  educational 
activities  such  as  reading,  writing,  art  and 
math.  Prange  said. 

Computer  camps  also  are  offered.  The 
camps,  for  kids  8  to  12.  meet  three  houi-s  a 
day  for  five  consecutive  days.  Art  and  de- 
sign, advanced  computers,  computer  pot- 
pourri and  word  processing  are  offered  in  an 
intensive  coui-se. 

Adults  get  their  piece  of  the  pie.  too.  Cla.ss- 
es  with  only  four  participants  teach  skills 
that  include  programming,  desktop  publish- 
ing and  art  and  design.  These  classes  are  of- 
fered for  five  weeks,  two  hours  each  week. 

"The  purpose  is  for  the  adults  to  be  con- 
fident in  all  areas.  "  Prange  said.  "The  adults 
requested  them  and  it  has  worked  out  very 
well." 

She  said  she  plans  to  start  a  program  lor 
those  over  55. 

Hourly  renUls  of  Macintosh  LC  Computers 
and  Apple  Per.sonal  LaserWriters  are  avail- 
able for  homewoik  as  well  as  special  reports. 
projects  and  newsletters. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  Linda  Prange  for 
her  innovation  and  foresight  in  starting  Com- 
puter Whiz  Kids.  She  is  using  tun  to  motivate 
children  to  learn  both  the  basic  educational 
needs  and  the  information  skills  which  will  be 
vital  to  individual  success  and  national  com- 
petitiveness in  the  coming  century. 


BOTTOM  LINE  IS  KING  IN  SCHOOLS 

rriH    ITvOiT!' 

HON.  FORTNEV  PETE  STARK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4.  1992 

Mr  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  would  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  Mr.  Jeffrey  Book's  col- 
umn from  yesterdays  Los  Angeles  Times. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Book  eloquently  points  out 
the  reason  that  (or-orofit  schools  will  not  im- 
prove public  education:  they  take  the  best  stu- 
dents and  abandon  the  rest 

The  solution  to  improving  public  education 
lies  in  restructuring  and  reforming  the  current 
system,  not  abandoning  it  to  those  who  cannot 
afford  to  go  elsewhere 

A  good  education  is  every  chiles  right.  Pub- 
lic education  gives  our  society  a  common 
ground  of  values  ana  knowledge  It  we  en- 
courage our  r^iiOdle  and  upper-class  students 
to  abandon  public  schools  with  vouchers  and 
choice,  we  start  down  the  path  to  a  divided 
society  where  good  education  is  available  only 
to  those  who  can  allord  to  pay  private-school 
tuitions: 
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BorroM  I. INK  IS  KiN(i  IN  Schools  I'Ok  Pkokit 
(Hy  Jplliey  S.  Book) 
It's   no   trick    to   run   a   profit-iihlu    piivate 
s(.'huol:  .Just  stciil  thfi  lii'st  students. 

Private  schools  don't  have  to  oduiatc  ev- 
I'lybody.  iis  the  public  schools  do,  so  they 
pick  and  choose.  Stuilents  who  are  profit  in- 
tensive (bright,  passive  consumers  with  dis- 
posable income  I  are  prized.  Students  who  are 
cost-intensive  (slow  learneis.  the  disa<lviin- 
taneil.  victims  ol  <liscriniirmtlon)  are  not 

Even  private  schools  with  "open  "  admis 
sions  take  the  cream  off  the  top,  because  the 
stuilents  they  don't  want  are  iiiillkely  to  be 
able  to  pay  thousands  of  dollars  in  tuition. 

That's  why.  no  matter  what  they  say  for 
public  consumption,  the  alliance  of  Yale 
University  President  Benno  C.  Schmidt  .Jr 
and  Tennessee  businessman  Christopher 
Whittle  Is  a  ileclaration  of  war  against  public 
education.  And  at  this  time,  the  resources  to 
win  that  war  appear  to  tje  on  their  side  th*" 
lure  of  profit,  the  ba(;kinK  of  corporations, 
the  mesmerizing  promise  of  "hlKh-tech" 
teachinif  methods  and  support  from  the 
elites  who  benefit. 

Schmidt  announced  lunt  week  that  he 
would  Join  Whittle  In  a  plan  to  open  l.(KX) 
•hltrh-tech.  private,  lorproflt  schools"  by 
the  year  2010.  What  a  ttauedy  that  business- 
men like  Whittle  and  educators  like  Schmidt 
want  to  benefit  them.snives  at  the  expense  of 
public  Institutions 

If  Schmidt  and  Whittle  have  their  way. 
public  .s(^h<>ols  will  exist  only  as  dumping 
grounds  for  cost  Intensive  students.  Since 
these  are  the  same  people  whose  parents  are 
least  likely  to  be  Influential  (or  evi^n  votei. 
polltioil  support  for  public  education  »pen<l 
in«  will  erode.  I,ower  budnets  will  a^ain  re 
iluce  nuality.  and  so  on.  in  an  endlivss  down- 
ward spiral.  Kventually,  the  .same  people  who 
run  private  prisons  will  finil  ways  to  make 
money  from  a  private  "school,  "  warehousing 
cost-intensive  students.  Public  education 
will  corne  to  a  dirty,  iK^nomlnlous  end 

Whittle  has  Ijeen  clear  about  his  Inten- 
tions He  re»fards  students  as  i  onsumers  to 
be  marketed  to  the  hkhest  bidder.  Consider 
•"Channel  One,"  the  television  priJKiam  that 
Whittle  provides  to  some  school  systems.  Be- 
tween the  news  upilates  that  are  Its  osten- 
.slble  purpose.  Whittle  mixes  In  kid  targeted 
advertisements  for  food  and  clothinK.  He's 
Kot  a  captive  audience  of  students;  for  an  ad- 
vertising man.  It's  like  shooting  fish  in  a 
barrel. 

The  $60  million  to  desl«n  Whittle's  schools 
is  lomiuK  from  Time  Warner,  Philips  Klec- 
tionics  N.V.,  As.soclated  Newspapers  of  Bril 
ain  and  a  tjroup  of  personal  investors  led  by 
Whittle  himself.  It  is  unlikely  that  thev  are 
ilsklnk'  their  money  out  of  puldic  spiiit. 

Whittle  expects  much  of  the  S2.i  billion  to 
build  the  system  to  come  from  corporations 
supplylnn  school  products,  such  as  comput- 
ers. He  may  sell  steaks  to  companies  like 
McDonald's,  which  could  recoup  Its  Invest- 
ment by  sellinu  hamburK'ers  to  the  captive 
school-luiK'h  audience. 

The  values  at  the  core  of  the  Schmidt 
Whittle  plan  ouKht  to  shock  us.  They  say 
that  it's  OK  to  pursue  pioflt  at  the  expense 
of  educational  <iuallty.  They  say  that  It's  OK 
to  Itenefit  the  lew  to  the  detriment  of  the 
many. 

The  whole  point  of  public  education  is  for 
children  to  be  taunht,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
oui  values  thi*  values  we  share  as  a  society. 
That's  why  schools  are.  and  shoubl  be.  In  the 
hands  of  the  public,  which  can  determine 
School  policies  through  frequent  free  elec 
tions  not  In  the  hands  of  pioflt  iiuikiiiK  cor 
poratlons,    which    will    determine    pi)ll<:y    on 
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one  basis  only  the  tiottom  line.  The  values 
they  communicate  will  be  whatever  attracts 
the  most  profitiible  students. 

How  have  we  reached  this  point'.'  If  public 
schools  have  failed   to  express  our  common 
values.  It  Is  our  fault   It  is  because  all  of  us 
parent,    child    and    Interested    citizen    have 
failed   to   participate   in   determlniiiK    those 
values.  We  have  failed  to  understand  or  use 
this   tremendous  Kift   from   earlier  genera 
lions  of  Ameiiians;  now  Schmidt  and  Whit 
tie  win  try  to  take  it  away  from  us. 

Look  carefully  at  the  enoimously  privi- 
leged, welleilucated.  happy-looking  face  of 
Benno  Sihmidt;  It  Is,  tricked  up  In  softer 
modern  KSkib,  the  face  of  Wackford  Squeers, 
the  ,schoolmaster  of  Dickens'  ""Nicholas 
Nlckleby,"  a  man  who  caned  his  student^s 
and  slashed  their  rations  so  he  coulil  squeeze 
a  little  more  profit  out  of  his  private 
"SI  hool  "  If  he  were  here,  S<'4ueerH  would  rec 
OKnl-ze  the  Schmidt  Whittle  plan  for  what  It 
Is  -  and  clap  his  (.'reedy  hands. 

(./eifrey  S.  Book,  the  former  mayor  ol 
Mount  Dora,  Kla,.  Is  a  writer  und  attomny  In 
I.os  AitKcles.  I 
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HON.  (IIFMIR  (..  AIKINS 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  KKPKKSKNTATIVKS 
ThiiTsdiin.  Junr  I.  I')9J 

Mf  ATKINS  Mr.  Speaker,  53  years  ago, 
nearly  1,000  Jews  tieeing  Germany  ap- 
proached Miami  aboard  the  ship  St  Louis, 
only  to  be  refused  refuge  by  US  immigration 
authorities.  Denied  safety,  the  St  Louis  re- 
turned to  Europe  where  many  of  its  pas- 
sengers died  in  the  Third  Reicfi's  gas  cham- 
bers Such  deplorable  action  by  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment and  others  in  part  led  to  the  United 
Nations  Convention  on  the  Status  of  Refu- 
gees, whose  primary  principle  is  that  nobody 
should  be  returned  to  a  country  where  his  or 
her  life  or  freedom  would  be  threatened 
Sadly,  the  tragedy  of  the  St  Louis  refugee 
ship  IS  being  repeated  today  as  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration sanctimoniously  declares  that  the 
Haitians  fleemg  their  homes  are  not  escaping 
political  persecution,  but  instead  are  fleeing  for 
economic  reasons  The  United  States  Govern 
ment  has  determined  that  all  Haitians  fleeing 
Haiti  by  boat  will  be  forcibly  returned  without 
determining  what  kind  of  risks  they  may  face 
upon  return  This  new  policy  is  inhumane  and 
hypocritical,  and  it  is  a  violation  of  international 
law. 

Tragically,  the  Bush  admimstratmn  has  little 
regard  lor  international  law  unless  it  works  to 
Its  own  political  advantage  And,  although  the 
immoral  Haitian  refugee  policy  is  being  chal- 
lenged in  Amencan  courts,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  refused  to  hear  the  Haitian  refugee  case 
on  two  previous  occasions  It  is  therefore  left 
to  us.  the  US  Congress,  to  rectify  this  situa- 
tion through  legislation  That  is  why  I  have 
joined  my  colleagues  in  cosponsoring  legisla- 
tion which  would  bring  our  practices  into  con- 
formity with  international  law 

For  those  who  still  doubt  that  there  is  sub- 
stantial  political   repression   in   Haiti.   I   would 
point  out  the  police  attack  on  a  funeral  proces 
sion  which  took  place  yesterday  in  Port-au- 
Prince.  As  the  peaceful  funeral  mass  was  con- 
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ducted  inside  the  city's  Roman  Catholic  cathe 
dral,  heavily  armed  police  circled  the  building 
in  pick-up  trucks.  And  as  the  400  mourners 
headed  out  of  the  cathedral  to  proceed  to  the 
cemetery,  the  police  closed  in.  beating  strag 
glers  with  nightsticks,  rifle  butts  and  not  hel- 
mets By  the  time  the  procession  reached  the 
burial  site,  there  were  few  mourners  left  ex- 
cept the  family  The  funeral  was  for  Georges 
\zmery,  a  well-known  food  and  dry  goods  im- 
porter Although  not  politically  active,  his 
brother  and  business  partner,  Antoine,  helped 
bankroll  Aristide's  campaign  Georges 
Izemry's  killing  was  viewed  as  either  a  case  of 
mistaken  identity  or  a  warning  to  his  politically 
active  brother,  and  reminds  us  of  the  contin 
ued  brutality  ol  the  regime  in  power  there. 

Through  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
administrations,  the  United  States  has  proudly 
upheld  the  principles  ol  international  law  by 
complying  with  the  United  Nations  Convention 
on  Refugees  We  have  welcomed  refugees 
from  Cuba.  Southeast  Asia,  and  all  other  parts 
of  the  world  throughout  our  history.  We  have 
even  criticized  other  regimes  when  they  have 
not  complied  with  these  humanitarian  prin- 
ciples, such  as  when  the  British  began  send- 
ing back  Vietnamese  boat  people  from  h-long 
Kong  But  the  proud  standard  the  United 
States  has  always  upheld  before  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  about  to  be  lost  because  the  ad- 
ministration's inhumane  new  policy  of  sending 
back  Haitian  refugees.  It  is  up  to  Congress  to 
now  uphold  international  law  and  the  humane 
standard  the  United  States  has  lived  under 
since  World  War  II  by  rejecting  the  administra- 
tion's policy  We  must  not  repeat  the  tragedy 
of  the  St  Louis  refugee  ship. 


THK  NATIONAL  REFKRIONDUM  ON 
THK  BUDGET 

HON.  KWKLSI  MRME 

HI    .M.Ml",  l..\M< 

IN  THK  HOIISK  OK  KKPKKSKNTATIVKS 
Tliiirsduii.  June  4.  1992 

Mr  MFUME  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
offer  a  resolution  calling  for  a  national  referen- 
dum on  the  budget  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  not  since  1980  submitted  a  bal- 
anced budget  to  Congress.  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  not  since  1980  adopted 
a  budget  resolution  whose  receipts  matched 
Its  outlays  And  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  not  since  1969  operated  at  a  budg 
etary  surplus 

Mr  Speaker,  the  American  people  are  wor- 
ried. Some  Members  of  this  House  are  calling 
for  a  balanced  budget  amendment.  I  share 
their  sense  of  urgency  But  if  you  strip  away 
the  attractive  language,  you  see  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  merely  provides  a  mecha- 
nism whereby  a  minority  of  either  House  has 
the  power  to  block  a  budget  deficit 

Mr  Speaker,  that  mechanism  already  exists. 
A  Presidential  veto  and  34  percent  ol  the 
votes  of  either  Chamber  is  sufficient  to  kill  any 
appropriations  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not 
have  deficits  because  we  lack  a  mechanism  to 
block  them,  we  have  deficits  because  we  lack 
the  will  to  block  them 

But  Mr    Speaker,  we  can  summon  the  will. 
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My  resolution  calls  for: 

First,  the  development  of  a  range  of  bal- 
anced budget  blueprints  that  represent  the 
breadth  of  American  political  opinion; 

Second,  the  development  of  an  equitable 
system  for  distilling  a  representative  and  man 
ageable  sample  of  those  blueprints; 

Third,  the  designing  of  a  national  reteren 
dum  whereby  all  registered  voters  may  ex 
press  their  preference  for  one  among  the  sev 
eral  plans; 

Fourth,  the  enactment  ot  a  lav^  authorizing 
and  implementing  the  referendum,  whose  re- 
sult would  guide  Congress  and  the  President 
in  balancing  the  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I'm  convinced  that  il  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  given  a  voice  and  a  choice. 
they  will  agree  to  the  sacrifices  needed  to  bal 
ance  the  budget— provided  the  burden  is 
shouldered  evenly  A  public  vote  will  let  the 
American  people  decide  what's  fair,  and  there- 
by foster  the  consent  and  cooperation  we 
need  for  success. 

Mr  Speaker,  earlier  attempts  to  balance  the 
budget  foundered  because  the  burdens  were 
not  accepted  m  the  polling  booth,  but  imposed 
from  Washington  meeting  rooms 

Mr   Speaker,  that  v^ill  never  work    No  group 
will  willingly  sacrifice — even  as  an  act  of  patn 
otism— while  others  continue  to  take  the  same 
share  as  before    And  that  was  the  perceived 
effect  of  earlier  budget  agreements. 

Mr  Speaker,  if  we  do  not  put  this  to  a  vote, 
we  will  balance  the  budget  in  a  haphazard 
way,  as  lobbyists  representing  special  inter 
ests  converge  on  Washington  hoping  to  dump 
the  sacrifice  on  someone  else.  The  American 
people  will  not  accept  sacrifices  imposed  on 
them  through  this  kind  of  system  A  public 
vote  IS  the  only  mechanism  of  government 
that  makes  the  wishes  ot  firefighters  and  fac- 
tory workers  count  as  much  as  those  of  cor 
poraie  heads  and  lobbyists,  and  that  is  how 
this  must  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  national  referendum  would 
bring  the  public  together  in  a  spirit  ot  patriot- 
ism, for  patriotism  flourishes  in  a  climate  ol 
shared  burden  and  achievement.  As  m  waging 
a  popular  war  where  one's  sacrifices  become 
a  source  of  pride,  we  can  turn  an  economic 
hardship  into  a  patnotic  boon,  and  solve  one 
of  the  worst  economic  problems  m  our  history 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  no  precedent  in  US 
history  for  such  a  referendum,  but  we  ve  never 
faced  a  national  emergency  like  the  budget 
crisis,  and  we  need  the  people  to  speak  with 
a  clear  voice. 
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IS  better  When  you  are  a  grandparent,  you 
can  enjoy  your  new  chilcren  without  having  to 
pay  your  dues."  All  ot  ttie  dirty  work  is  taken 
care  ot  by  your  own  chiloren 

Since  Tony  was  blessed  with  twin  grand 
children,  his  joy  and  pleasure  are  doubled.  I 
hope  that  Alyssa  Helene  and  Ian  Anthony, 
born  on  May  18.  give  him  more  haDpines? 
than  should  be  humanly  allowed.  I  also  wish 
the  parents  of  the  children.  Colin  and  Laura 
Tartaro  McGowan  congratulations  and  the 
best  ot  luck  with  their  two  new  little  rascals. 


TIMHI'TI':  TO  Till.   MiC.OW.W   TWINS 

HON.  J.WIES  .A.  TRARCAM.  JR. 

IN    THK  HlJlJ.SK  UK  KKPKK.SKNTATU  K.S 

Tkur.sdaii.  June  4.  1992 
Mr    TRAFICANT.  Mr    Speaker.  I  nse  today 

to   recognize   Tony   Tartaro.   a   proud   grand 

father  ol  twins   Of  course.  Mr   Speaker,  we  all 

know  Tony  as  a  reporter  of  debates  tor  the 

House. 
We  would  be  lost  without  people  like  Tony 

He  has  been  on  the  Hill  since   1952  and  on 

the  House  floor  since  1982 

As  we  know,  being  a  parent  is  one  ot  the 

greatest  joys  of  life,  but  being  a  grandparent 


H!-:Frf.KK  WO.Mi'.N   -XNl)  CHH.DKKN 
ARK  A 'I'  Ki.sK 

HOiN.  GUS  YATRON 

OK  PKNNSYI.VANIA 
IN  TtiK  HOUSK  OF  KKPKKSKNTATIVKS 

Thursduii.  June  1.  1992 

Mr  YATRON  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Women's  Commission  tor  Refugee 
Women  and  Children  tor  sponsoring  a  sympo- 
sium on  June  8.  1992  entitled  "Gomg  Home; 
The  Prospect  ot  Repatriation  for  Refugee 
Women  and  Children  '  Eight  percent  ol  the 
world's  refugees  are  v^omen  and  children. 
They  are  a  vulnerable  group  whose  special 
needs  must  be  taken  into  account  when  na 
tions  and  international  organizations  develoo 
strategies  for  refugee  assistance  reoatnaiion, 
and  reseitlenient 

Throughout  the  world  over  i'4  million  women 
and  children  have  been  forced  to  flee  warfare, 
persecution,  and  tamme  A  recent  study  con- 
ducted by  the  International  Catholic  Child  Bu 
reau  found  that  ol  1 1 1  Central  American  refu- 
gee women  in  Washington.  DC,  85  percent 
had  been  victims  ot  at  least  one  traumatic 
event  m  their  home  country.  The  average 
woman  experienced  3.3  traumatic  events, 
such  as  rape,  injury,  interrogation,  house 
searches,  threats,  bombings,  and  gunfire 
Twenty-four  ol  the  women  interviewed  had 
been  present  at  a  murder.  The  children  of 
these  women  have  been  found  to  develop 
more  slowly  than  normal  because  their  moth 
ers  do  not  have  the  emotional  strength  to 
cope  with  therTi, 

Protection  problems  are  ot  particular  con- 
cern when  women  become  refugees  Refugee 
woiTien  often  endure  physical  abuse,  particu 
larly  in  border  areas,  along  escape  routes,  and 
in  refugee  and  displaced  persons  camps. 
Women  who  do  not  yet  enjoy  permanent  re- 
settlement or  quick  repatriation  are  particularly 
vulnerable.  Rape,  abduction,  sexual  abuse, 
demands  for  sexual  favors  in  return  tor  protec 
tion.  lood.  or  asylum  are  common  in  all  areas 
ot  the  world  where  refugee  or  displaced 
women  are  found 

Physical  abuse  is  the  rnost  visible  form  of 
abuse  and  discrimination  against  refugee 
women,  yet  international  and  mter-govern- 
mental  agencies  continue  to  direct  little  or  no 
attention  toward  preventative  measures  that 
could  be  taken  We  all  must  press  for  en- 
hanced protection  of  women  refugees  bu"  we 
must  also  call  tor  the  equitable  treatment  ot 
women  in  the  determination  of  their  refugee 
status  To  do  this  states  parties  to  inter- 
national and  regional  refugee  conventions  and 
protocols   should  consider   as   refugees  those 
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who  have  been  persecuted  on  grounds  of  their 
sex  and  states  should  recognized  social  and 
institutional  forms  ot  repression  which  con- 
travene international  legal  standards  and  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  human  rights  as  torms  of 
persecution  leading  to  the  gran'mg  of  refugee 
status 

Mr  Speaker  I  want  to  thank  the  Women's 
Commission  on  Refugee  Women  and  Children 
for  being  on  the  frontline  tor  refugee  women 
and  children  Because  of  the  commission's 
work  and  ability  to  articulate  the  plight  of  refu- 
gee women  and  children  worldwide  we  have 
become  better  informed  of  the  special  prob 
lems  confronting  this  group  and  we  will  work 
to  see  that  their  rights  are  protected. 


TRIBUTE  T(^  SVL  NU)Kc; AN-SMITH 
AND  DAVID  R    SWANSON 

HON.  DAN  SCHAEFER 

Ol-   CUl.OK.M'd 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OK  KKPKKSKNTATIVKS 

Tliursduv   Juno  4    1992 

Mr  SCHAEFER  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  ot  my  colleagues  the 
wonderful  community  service  two  of  my  con- 
stituents have  been  involved  in  Both  of  these 
outstanding  individuals  have  been  recently 
honored  with  the  Secretary's  Com'-iunity  Serv- 
ice Award  for  1991  by  their  employer,  the  De- 
partment ol  Energy 

Syi  Morgan-Smith  has  been  a  long-time  em- 
ployee at  the  National  Renewable  Energy  Lab- 
oratory in  Golden,  and  now  serves  as  man- 
ager ot  public  affairs  Over  the  years,  she  has 
contributed  to  'he  health  and  welfare  of  our 
community  in  a  number  of  ways  Taking  the 
time  to  name  |ust  a  lew.  Syl  currently  serves 
on  the  board  ot  directors  ol  the  United  Negro 
College  Fund  No!  only  does  she  serve  as 
president  of  the  Colorado  Scholastic  Youth 
Learning  and  Gospel  Music  Academy.  Syl 
helped  found  this  uniquely  beneficial  institu- 
tion Additionally,  she  is  ouite  active  with  the 
Colorado  Leukemia  Society 

David  R  Swanson  works  with  the  Western 
Area  Power  Administration  as  the  program 
manager  lor  the  Western  Regional  Biomass 
Energy  Program  WAPA  is  one  of  the  exem- 
plary Federal  agencies  involved  in  the  Adopt- 
a-School  Program,  and  Dave  has  been  a  dedi- 
cated and  tireless  supporter  ot  this  marvelous 
undertaking.  He  currently  tutors  two  junior  high 
students  in  their  studies  of  math  and  science, 
Dave  IS  also  an  adviser  to  our  local  school 
district,  helDing  draft  school  goals,  and  objec- 
tives in  the  areas  of  s'uden*  achievement,  at- 
tendance, and  graduation 

Both  ot  these  magnificent  individuals  are 
truly  a  credit  to  our  commum'y,  anc  to  the 
United  States  I  consider  it  a  high  honor  hav- 
ing the  privilege  ot  representing  both  Syl  and 
Dave  in  this  chamber  In  my  estimation,  the 
Department  ot  Energy  could  not  have  chosen 
two  better  recipients  tor  the  Secretary's  Com- 
munity Service  Award  Their  efforts  shme  as  a 
brilliant  example  for  each  ot  us  to  emulate. 
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KOM   SWOHDS    l-O   ri.OWSHAHKS 


HON.  N\N(^  PHOSI 


IN  TIIK  llOUSK  OK  KKHKKSKNTATIVKS 

ThuTsdui/.  Jutif  I.  1992 

Ms  PELOSI  Mr.  Speaker,  as  nations  from 
around  the  world  conclude  the  historic  Earth 
summit.  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
discuss  a  unique  opportunity  wilhin  our  own 
country  to  advance  the  concepts  ol  global  co- 
operation and  resource  stewardship  shared  by 
conference  participants  from  around  the  world 

For  more  than  two  centuries,  the  presidio  ol 
San  Francisco  has  stood  as  a  sentry  at  the 
Golden  Gate,  rich  in  military  history  and 
unique  in  its  ecology  and  natural  features  By 
1995.  It  will  be  transferred  to  the  National  Park 
Service — becoming  a  park  unlike  any  other  in 
the  Nation,  or  in  the  world. 

Conversion  of  this  post  is  a  perfect  illustra 
lion  of  the  swords  to  plowshares  idea  and  a 
chance  to  create  a  place  lor  global  coopera- 
tion and  leadership  on  environmental  issues 
The  historic  post  contains  over  800  buildings, 
including  outstanding  research,  meeting,  and 
recreational  facilities.  It  is  located  in  a  stunning 
setting  within  an  urban  oasis  ol  6  million  peo- 
ple The  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area,  of  which  the  presidio  is  part,  is  the  only 
urban  biosphere  reserve  designated  by  the 
United  Nations  and  the  home  of  the  only  re- 
maining Raven's  Manzanita  Plant  on  Earth. 

The  presidio  presents  an  extraordinary  op 
portunity  (or  educators,  scientists,  community 
leaders,  and  businesses  from  around  the 
world  to  host  programs  of  national  and  inter 
national  distinction  and  a  strongly  supportive 
atmosphere  for  education,  research,  experi 
mentation,  and  problem  solving.  As  the  center- 
piece of  the  United  States  largest  urban  park, 
its  intensive  use  by  visitors  from  around  the 
world  offers  the  potential  to  present  programs 
to  audiences  of  unprecedented  diversity 

The  National  Park  Service  is  actively  seek 
ing  ideas  for  programs  and  tenants  at  this 
spectacular   site.    Last   month,   former   Soviet 
President  Mikhail  Gorbachev  visited  the  pre- 
sidio to  propose  that  the  Gorbachev  founda 
tion/use  be  located  at  the  presidio  when  the 
army  leaves.  In  his  words,  "it  is  wonderful  and 
symbolic  that  a   military  base  is  being  con- 
verted for  use  by  the  people."  Many  other  or 
ganizations  from  around  the  world  have  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  joining  this  community 
dedicated  to  international  understanding  and 
stewardship  of  the  world's  resources. 

As  the  cold  war  ends,  it  is,  indeed,  fitting 
that  this  army  garrison— one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  United  States— will  be  transformed  to  a 
monument  to  peace,  environmental  preserva 
tion.  and  recreation  as  a  global  park.  It  is  up 
to  us  to  chart  a  course  that  will  preserve  the 
presidio's  resources,  fulfill  its  highest  potential 
for  public  use  and  enjoyment,  and  create  a 
model  of  environmental  cooperation  in  the 
century  ahead. 


I  \  I  I  \s|()\s   (  )l     Kl  \1  \I<Kn 

Ml. Ml 'HIS  HKI)  SOX  I.KGKNDS 
KI'.MKMBKRKI) 

HON.  DON  SCNDQl'IST 

IN  TIIK  liOtlSK  OF  KKPHKSKNTATIVKS 
Thursdiu/.  lunr  t.  IWK> 

Mr  SUNDQUIST  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap 
proach  'National  Baseball  Day,"  June  19,  I 
think  it  appropriate  to  remember  a  part  of  the 
national  pastime's  heritage  often  overlooked  I 
refer  to  those  who  played  in  the  old  Negro 
League  in  the  days  before  Jackie  Robinson  in 
tegrated  the  ma/ors 

One    of    the    great    teams    of    the    Negro 
League  played  in  my  hometown  of  Memphis, 
TN,  the  Memphis  Red  Sox.  The  team's  catch- 
er. Clinton   "Casey"  Jones,  was  among  those 
saluted  last  year  when  the  Baseball  Hall  of 
Fame    honored    "Living    Legends    of    Negro 
Baseball."   Casey  Jones  played   in   Memphis 
from  1940  to  1955,  when  he  finally  got  an  op 
portunity  to  play  ma)or  league  ball — at  age  35 
He  tells  a  great  story  about  the  day  he  was 
spiked  in  a  home  plate  collision  with  an  up 
and-coming    young    outfielder    named    Willie 
Mays. 

But  Casey  Jones,  whose  exploits  have  been 
shared  with  me  by  his  son.  J  J  Jones  of 
Memphis,  is  but  one  of  many  former  Memphis 
Red  Sox  still  living  and  [oining  together  this 
year  to  remember  their  team  and  their  team- 
mates 

Joe  B.  Scott.  IB/OF;  Marlin  Carter.  2B/OF; 
Cowan  "Bubba"  Hyde.  OF:  Frank  Pearson.  P; 
Verdell  Mathis.  P.  Shenwood  Brewer.  INF; 
Buck  O'Neil.  IB/Manager.  Fred  McDamels. 
OF:  and  Ulysses  Hollimen,  P 

The  Memphis  Red  Sox  were  an  important 
part  of  the  city's  heritage  and  of  baseball's 
past,  and  I  am  proud  to  join  the  many  in  our 
community  who  will  be  saluting  these  players 
and  at  last  giving  them  their  due. 


CONORATl'LA  riONS  TO  liUI) 
KIMMHO  ON  25  YKAUS  OK  SKRVICK 

(ION.  (.I.FNN  POSHARI) 

lit    ll.l.lNul,-, 
IN  THK  HOIISK  OF  RKPUKSKNTATIVKS 

Tliitrsdaii,  Jitiii-  t.  1992 

Mr  POSHARD  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  to  salute 
Bud  Kimbro  of  Ridgway,  III  and  to  say  thanks 
for  his  many  years  of  devotion  to  his  commu- 
nity. 

Bud.  who  was  born  and  raised  m  Ridgway, 
works  a  full  time  |ob  m  the  proud  southern  Illi- 
nois profession  of  coal  mining  He  has  four 
sons,  and  has  been  married  to  his  wile  Sue 
for  over  27  years  That  leaves  him  with  a  lot 
of  responsibilities  and  obligations  But  the  peo- 
ple ol  Ridgway  know  that  Bud  always  finds 
time  to  serve  as  a  police  officer  in  their  village, 
and  this  weekend  he  celebrates  his  25th  anni 
versary  on  the  force 

Bud  put  m  a  stmt  as  chief  of  police  in  1968, 
but  most  ol  his  25  years  have  been  served  in 
the  role  of  patrolman,  taking  care  of  cases  big 
and  small  for  the  people  of  Ridgway 

Ridgway  is  a  wonderful  town  which  holds 
dear  the  ideals  and  spirit  of  the  United  Stales 
of  Amenca    But  no  place  is  completely  re- 


moved  from  the  threat  of  crime,  and  it's  folks 
like  Bud  Kimbro  who  recognize  the  need  to 
get  involved  and  make  a  contribution  to  their 
communities 

I  am  proud  to  call  Bud  Kimbro  my  friend, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  let  my  colleagues  m  the 
U  S  House  of  Representatives  know  of  his  25 
years  of  service  and  devotion 
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KOCKWAV  i;ij;Mi;N  lAKV  SCHOOL 
PLANTS  TRHI-:  OIVKN  TO  HONOR 
12-V!'  MMM  M   ARTIST 

flON.  IlilW.A  RO.^I.FMllNFN 

IN  THK  IIOUSK  OF  RKPRKSKNT.'VTIVKS 
Tliur.sdait.  June  /.  1992 

Ms  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  Carlos  Chamorro.  a  12- 
year-old  artist  who  won  a  tree  (or  Rockway  El- 
ementary School  in  Miami.  The  young  artist 
entered  a  drawing  in  an  annual  contest  for 
public  service  billboard  messages  sponsored 
by  Ackerley  Communications  The  winning 
drawings  will  be  displayed  on  Ackerley  bill- 
boards throughout  Dade  County  The  theme  of 
this  year's  contest  was  "Trees  Can  Save  Our 
World." 

Texaco  Oil  has  ensured  that  Carlos  will  be 
remembered  long  after  his  billboards  come 
down  The  company  donated  a  gumbo  limbo 
tree  to  the  Rockway  Elementary  School  in 
Carlos'  honor,  as  part  of  a  Si  million  partner- 
ship protect  with  the  American  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation called  Global  ReLeaf 

Rockway  Elementary  School  principal  Dick 
Artmeier  said  that  the  prize  was  an  honor  for 
the  faculty  and  staff  ol  Rockway.  as  well  as  (or 
Carlos  and  for  Laura  Rossano.  Carlos'  art 
teacher.  Laura  Rossano  knew  the  drawing 
was  perfect  for  a  billboard  display  as  soon  as 
she  saw  it.  and  she  is  very  proud  ot  Carlos 
Carlos  wants  to  go  on  to  college  and  a  career 
in  art  Winning  this  contest  has  helped  his 
seK-contidence. 

The  Miami  Herald  published  an  article  on 

Carlos  Chamorro  and  the  Ackerley  Commu 

nications  "Trees  Can  Save  Our  World"  contest 

which  I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Rf.coRD: 

Tdi'.s  i\  Titris 

(».v  .Jon  O'Neill) 

Ai  Hoi  kw.TV  Klemontaiy.  the  menioiy  of 
I i ft h mailer  Crtilo.s  Chamoiro  will  live  on 
lon(4  altpr  he"s  ijone. 

The  12-yp;\i  old  won  Die  t'leiiientarv  divi 
sion  ol  iin  aniiuiil  <irt  i  oinpclllion  spon.soreil 
l>v  Aikeilev  Communii  ation.s.  Hfcmise  this 
year's  theme  was  "Trees  Can  Save  Our 
World,"  Te.xai.o  Oil  donated  a  minilw  lirnho 
tree  to  the  school  in  Cai  los"  honor.  It  was 
planteil  Tuesday, 

They're  already  lalllliK  it  "Carlos'  tree."" 

■  I'm  proud  ol  it.""  Carlos  .saitl.  "This  tree 
will  Ije  heie  for  40  or  50  years.  It"s  .something 
1  will  l;e  able  to  show  my  kids  some  day." 

Carlos,  lor  whom  drawiim  is  soniewhat  of  a 
piission,  also  not  a  plaque  and  a  trophy  loi- 
his  work.  He  was  exiiled  when  he  found  out 
he  won.  I»ut  not  nearly  as  thrilled  as  his 
mother. 

"I  called  her  rutht  away.  "  he  said,  "She 
was  ready  to  buy  me  a  lar  ri^ht  then." 

WINNING  WOItK  ON  nil.l.llOAHDS 

t'arlos  is  one  of  hundreds  of  kids  who  en- 
tered the  contest  this  year.  One  winner  was 


pi,  Ki-'i  iM'iii  •':!.' II  of  three  categories:  ele- 
mentary, middle  and  hinh  school.  The  win- 
niiiu  drawings  will  be  displayed  on  Ackerley 
l>illt)oai(ls  ihrouKhout  Oade. 

■To  me,  drawiim-^  is  like  a  spoil."  Carlos 
said.  "It  makes  ine  think."" 

Carlos"  art.  teacher,  Laura  Rossano,  said 
she  thouuht  about  a  billboard  as  soon  as  she 
.saw  his  entry  which  took  him  about  an 
hour  to  do. 

"It  was  perfect  for  a  bitj  display.""  Rossano 
said.  "But  you  realize  that  so  many  students 
enter  the  contest  and  you  never  think  your 
student  will  ever  win.  When  we  not  the  call. 
I  felt  like  I  had  won  the  lottery.  This  contest 
is  a  bin  deal,  and  I'm  very  proud  of  Carlos.  " 

As  is  the  rest  of  Rockway,  2790  HW  93rd  Ct. 
Trees  are  a  biy:  thiUK  at  the  school. 

"It's  really  an  honor  for  all  of  us.  "  prin- 
cipal Dick  Artmeier  said.  "Teaching  stu- 
dents the  importance  of  the  environment  is 
essential  to  us," 

FINALIST  FOR  'rKKKS 

Artmeier  is  trying  to  take  that  one  step 
further.  He  recently  learned  that  Rockway  is 
one  of  62  finalists  in  the  State  to  M:et  2.5  palm 
tree  clusters,  made  up  of  palms  from  around 
the  worUI. 

The  trees  would  be  planted  around  the  edge 
of  the  .school  and  made  available  for  other 
schools  to  study.  Althoui^h  he  won't  know 
until  June  whether  the  school  will  net  the 
tices,  Artmeier  is  fairly  confiilent. 

"We're  plannlnK  to  print  up  a  brochure 
aliout  the  palms,""  Artmeier  said.  "Carlos' 
picture  will  be  on  the  cover." 

Carlos  is  taking  all  the  praise  in  stride,  li 
just  wants  to  keep  drawintr. 

"This  is  what  I  love  to  do."  he  said.  "Ifs 
nice,  becau.se  all  of  my  teachers  here  encour- 
age nie  to  draw.  Winnintj  this  contest  has 
helpeil  my  confidence."" 

Carlos  will  attend  middle  school  next  year. 

"I  want  to  no  to  a  Kood  college  and  have  a 
HOod  career  in  art.""  he  said.  "Whv  would  I 
evei-  Slop  diawinn'i*"' 

Ml.  Speaker.  I  am  veiy  prouO  ot  Carlos 
Chamorro.  |ust  as  Laura  Rossano  is  i  am  also 
grateful  to  Ackerly  Communications  and  Tex 
aco  Oil  tor  their  contributions  to  our  schools 
and  community  And  I  want  to  express  my 
■  strong  agreement  with  Principal  Dick  Artmeier 
who  said:  "Teaching  students  the  importance 
of  the  environment  is  essential  to  ail  of  us  " 


I  X  I  INSIONS  Ol     RI,\1.\RKS 

Such  sn  act  of  friendship  and  reconciliation 
bv  one  man  enables  all  ot  us  to  retocus  our 
attention  from  the  conflicts  of  the  past  to  the 
possit3ilities  of  the  present  and  the  future. 
where  the  bonds  of  fellowship  ana  cooperation 
can  enrich  both  of  our  cultures 

In     Lines   Composed  a   Few  Miles  Aoove 
T intern  Abbey,"  William  Wordsworth  wrote  of 
reconciliation 
Dust  as  w.'  are.  the  immortal  spirit  Kiows 

Like  harmony  in  music,  there  is  a  dark 
Inscrutable  workmanship  that  reconciles 

Di.scordant  elements,  makes  them  clin^  to- 
gether 
In  one  society. 

We  all  belong  to  the  society  of  humankind 
The  participants  of  this  Saturdays  memorial 
service  understand  this  fundamenial  truth 
Sadly,  however,  there  are  still  many  who  do 
not.  It  IS  'ny  hope  that  this  event  will  empha- 
size reconciliation,  understanding,  and  the  ties 
that  bind  us  rather  than  the  misunderstanding 
and  conflict  that  led  to  war  between  our  two 
nations 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  liKe  to  commend  Mr. 
Masakitsu  Yoshida  and  the  organizers  of  Sat- 
urday's dedication  Their  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  ongoing  process  of  reconciliation 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States  stands 
as  an  example  for  ail  of  us  to  emulate. 


Kl-X'ONClLL-\'n<)N   A.MdNO    lOU.Mi'.H 

knp:mip:s 
HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

U!    C.Al.UOKM.A 
IN  TIIK  HOUSK  OF  KKl'KKSKNTATIVKS 

Thursduij.  June  4.  1992 
Mr  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Saturday 
there  will  be  an  extraordinary  gathering  at  the 
Golden  Gate  National  Cemetery  m  San  Biuno. 
CA.  Enemies  in  the  Second  World  War, 
lormer  Japanese  and  American  soldiers  will 
meet  at  a  memorial  service  to  reconcile  a  sad 
and  hostile  past  with  the  hopelul  present  so 
that  our  shared  future  can  be  filled  with  co 
operation  and  friendship 

At  the  memorial  service,  a  hand  painted 
Kakemono,  or  hanging  scroll,  will  oe  dedicated 
to  all  Americans  who  died  in  the  Pacific  war 
The  scroll,  depicting  a  sitting  Buddha  and  in 
scribed  with  an  original  poem,  is  being  offered 
by  Japanese  artist  and  war  veteran.  Mr 
Masakitsu  Yoshida.  as  a  gift  to  the  National 
Cemetery. 


i-dS'l'l-.i-:       CKANDi'AKilN'l'S       BHINC 
L()\'l-;  A.M)  L1-;SS()NS  TD 

riNI-:i.LAS  Vi)V\-V\  SCHOOL 
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HON.  C.W.  BILL  YOING 

ul-    H.dKID.A 

I.\  TIIK  HOUSK  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4.  1992 

Mr    YOUNG  of  Florida,  Mr    Speaker.  I  rise 

today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  reniarkable  volunteer  program 
which  brings  older  Americans  and  young  chil- 
dren vvith  special  learning  needs  together  in 
classrooms  m  Pinellas  County.  FL.  which  i 
represent,  ana  throughout  our  Nation 

The  Foster  Granaparent  Program,  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  m  1965.  forever  touch- 
es the  lives  of  children,  teachers,  and  volun- 
teers in  schools  such  as  the  Cross  Bayou  Ele- 
mentary m  Pinellas  Park.  FL.  by  bringing  to 
gether  the  lime  and  energy  of  experienced 
and  skilled  older  Americans  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  disabled  children  Foster  Grand- 
parents work  20  hours  per  week  in  schools 
and  institutions  with  young  people  who  have 
mental,  physical,  ana  emotional  disabilities 
They  offer  their  experience,  patience,  and  love 
to  the  children  they  work  with,  and  in  return 
they  receive  S200  a  month  lor  80  hours  of 
their  time 

Clearly,  volunteers  m  the  Foster  Grand- 
parents Program  do  not  participate  for  the 
money,  but  rather  for  the  increaiDle  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  young  children  who  have 
special  learning  needs,  to  offer  these  children 
their  time  and  attention,  and  to  support  them 
in  their  efforts  to  overcome  whatever  their  dis- 
ability may  be 

Mr  Speaker,  foliov/ing  my  remarks,  I  would 
like  to  include  lor  the  benelit  of  my  colleagues 
an  excellent  article  froin  the  February  edition 
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ot  the  Senior  News  of  Pmeiias  County  describ- 
ing the  experiences  o*  tour  women  who  are 
foster  grandparents  at  Cross  BayOu  Elemen- 
tary School.  There,  m  conjunction  with  class- 
room teachers,  they  work  with  deaf  children  in 
•he  schools  deal  education  program.  This 
heart  warming  story  is  a  tribute  to  the  success 
of  the  program.  As  a  member  ot  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Human 
Resources  which  funds  the  Foster  Grand- 
parents Program  \  am  proua  of  'he  ro'e  our 
committee  has  m  ensuring  that  the  funding  is 
made  available  for  these  women,  and  thou- 
sands like  them  throughout  our  Nation,  to  con- 
tinue their  invaluable  work  to  help  children 
with  special  needs 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  no  doubt  that  after  my 
colleagues  have  read  the  account  ol  these 
lour  women  ano  their  experiences  at  Cross 
Bayou  Elemeniary,  thev  wii!  understano  the 
imootTant  contriDution  this  program  makes  to 
the  lives  of  our  Nations  disabled  children  and 
older  Americans  It  is  my  hope  thai  we  will 
continue  to  recognize  this  contribution  and  that 
you  will  ioin  me  in  saluting  all  those  involved 
m  the  Foster  Grandparent  Program. 
(From  the  Senior  News  Pinellas  County.  Feb. 

1992] 

FosTKR  Ghandfarknts  PnovinK  A  Lksson  in 

LovK  -m  Cho.ss  Bavou  Puimi.s 

(By  Rick  Rutan) 

Some  of  the  worlds  luckiest  younKsters  go 
to  school  at  Cross  Bayou  Elementary. 

As  part  of  their  education  there,  they  have 
four  foster  grandmas  who  share  302  years' 
worth  of  love  and  living. 

The  four  srrandmas  are:  Vera  Cesareo.  7L. 
Louise  Ferguson.  84:  Pearl  Haenijel.  the 
"baby"  of  the  bunch  at  64;  and  Loretta 
Barrett.  83. 

F-oster  Grandparents  is  a  federally  funded 
propram  that  uses  retirees  over  60  to  spend 
four  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week  in  class- 
rooms. For  their  20  weekly  hours,  the  grand- 
parents receive  $200  a  month.  If  they  drive, 
they  are  allowed  a  .small  amount  of  pas 
money  in  addition  to  that  $2  hourly  stipend. 
They  al.so  are  entitled  to  a  school  lunch  in 
the  cafeteria. 

It  is  pretty  obvious  that  Grandma  Vor.\. 
Grandma  Louise.  Grandma  Pearl  and  Grand- 
ma Loretta  are  not  in  it  for  the  money.  Each 
of  these  warm,  loving  women  spent  years  in 
the  business  world  and  all  have  grown  chil- 
dren. They  are  unanimous  in  their  love  for 
"the  kids."" 

At  Cross  Bayou  the  grandmothers  have  a 
special  set  of  circumstances.  Each  of  them 
has  an  opportunity  to  work  with  deaf  chil- 
dren in  the  school's  deaf  education  program. 

Grandma  Vera  spends  her  hours  with  kin- 
dergarten children  and  first  graders  in  Cindy 
Hebbelers  resource  classes.  Children  needing 
special  help  drift  in  and  out  of  the  room  at 
intervals,  changing  the  receiver  crystals  in 
the  FM  hearing  amplifiers  strapped  to  their 
tiny  chests.  Wires  from  the  amplifiers  are  at- 
tached to  hearing  aids  in  their  ears. 

A  few  of  the  children  wear  only  the  hearing 
aids,  not  the  FM  set.s. 

They  gather  around  the  low  table  where 
Grandma  Vera  holds  court.  Each  group  is 
given  special  tasks  assigned  by  Mrs. 
Hebljeler  and  supervised  by  Grandma  Vera. 
The  tasks  include  stoi-yhook  reading,  imagi- 
nation exerci.ses.  vocabulary  and.  very  im- 
portant, gentle  but  fiiin  discipline. 

Mrs.  Hebbeler  knows  just  what  her  stu- 
dents need  most.  She  was  ijorn  deaf  and  has 
faced  all  the  pitfalls  now  facing   them.  So 
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aui'cessl'ul  is  she  that  sin-  wu»  imtnecl  1991 
Paul  R.  Stephens  K.xi'optloiuil  Teachei'  of  the 
Year  in  Pinellas  County. 

In  another  room.  Oraiulmii  I.ouisic  woi  ks 
with  teachers  Lisa  Porter  anil  Kalhy 
Zambito.  She  is  assigned  to  nurture  children 
with  severe  learning  disabilities  iSLD). 

"I  am  so  >{raterul  lor  this  opportunity  to  lie 
with  the  i.hildren.  It  xives  me  a  reason  to  wet 
up  in  the  niorninK,  "  said  this  spry  widow. 

She  was  born  in  Europe  and  i  atne  to  the 
United  Stales  in  1913  from  the  area  now 
known  as  YuKOslavia.  Her  family  owned  aixl 
operated  a  meat  market  in  Clevelanil  foi- 
more  than  50  years.  She  now  lives  with  her 
twin  sister  in  Pinellas  Park. 

Granilma  Louise  travels  in  the  summer'  to 
see  her  children  and  Krandihildren  in  suoh 
distant    places    as    Klkhart.    Ind..    and    Sar 
ramento,  Calif. 

CJiandma  Pearl  HaeuKel  does  not  live  In  St. 
Cliles  Manor-  where  the  other  three  learned  of 
the  grandparents  program.  She  found  out 
about  it  throuK'h  her  25-year  commiiment  to 
PTA  work  ill  Florida.  She  holds  a  national 
honorary  life  membership  and  a  Florida 
state  life  membership  in  PTA. 

She  opted  to  serve  as  a  foster  urandma  at 
Cross  Bayou  betausi"  her  son.  Ted.  is  a  fifth 
Ki'ade  teacher  there.  Not  only  does  she  work 
in  Ted's  cla.ssroom.  but  she  also  helps  with 
Kathy  Zambito's  SLI)  students  and  Linda 
Pfl lexer's  clas.ses. 

Urandma  Pearl  doesn't  leave  school  at  the 
end  of  her  four-hour  shift.  She  stays  on  as  a 
volunteer  for  thtee  more  hours.  "doinK  an.v- 
thin>;  that  needs  dolUK.  "  she  said. 

She  also  was  Kuropean-born,  in  the  .same 
area  as  Grandma  Louise,  but  her  family 
moved  to  Panama  when  she  was  a  tot.  She 
later  married  anil  moveil  to  Miami.  Now  all 
of  her  sl.x  chlMien  and  10  grandchildren  live 
in  Pinellas  County. 

Grandma  Pearl  is  fluent  in  German,  Span 
ish  and   Enwlish  aiul  speaks  "some   Russian 
and  a  little  Romanian." 

Maryland-horn  GraiKlma  Loretta  Harrett 
recently  was  on  an  eulorced  leave  for  a  few 
weeks  Ijccauxe  she  fell  and  Irailurecl  a  rib. 
Conseriuently.  the  kindeixartners  in  Reverlv 
I.einmons"  room  hnil  to  learn  their  alphaliet. 
play  their  «amew  and  do  cutouts  without  her 
lor  a  while  She  also  helps  with  pupils  in  Sue 
RoMLMibluth  and  Debbie  Caste's  speech  class 
es. 

While  Gran<lmas  Louise  and  Pearl  luirm 
melodious  Kuropean  nic<'nts  Into  the  class 
room,  Grandma  Vera  croons  to  her  tiny 
chaiifes  In  Urooklynese  tinned  with  some 
Lonn  Island  inflection.  .She  retli-ed  in  1957 
after  a  career  as  a  railroad  tImekeojxM'  sta 
tloned  in  New  York's  Pcnn  Station. 

No  matter  what  they  did  in  earlier  life,  or 
where  they  were  born,  all  four  of  Cross  Bay 
ou's    special    Kiandmns    have    brought    with 
them  a  .>(ense  of  love  for  children,  an  uiiim 
poachable  int.enrltv  and  a  desire  to  help. 

Information  about  the  Foster  (Jrandiiarenr 
proKiam  Is  available  from  the  Pinellas  Couil 
t.y  School  System. 


IXll.N.MO.N.S   CJl     Kl.M.VKK.s 

respect.  Mr  John  F  Henning  Mr  Henning.  in 
recognition  o(  his  distinguished  career  and  his 
dedication  to  the  community,  will  be  honored 
by  the  Maritime  Trades  Department  Southern 
California  Ports  Council  AFL-CIO.  On  Friday, 
June  5.  1992.  Mr  Henning  will  receive  the 
1992  Man  of  the  Year  Award  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  bring  this  man  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

Born  on  November  22,  1915,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. CA.  Jack  has  enjoyed  an  extremely  re 
warding  life  and  career.  Since  1949,  with 
leaves  ot  absence  lor  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernment service.  Jack  has  served  with  the 
California  Labor  Federation,  AFL-CIO  and  in 
1970  was  chosen  executive  secretary-treas- 
urer— principal  officer.  The  federation  is  the  of- 
ficial AFL-CIO  organization  for  the  State  of 
California  and  lists  over  2  million  members  on 
Its  roster  In  1959,  on  leave  from  the  federa- 
tion, Mr  Henning  served  as  the  director  of  the 
California  State  Department  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions until  1962  Following  this  post,  from  1962 
to  1967.  Jack  was  the  U.S.  Under  Secretary  of 
Labor.  His  next  assignment  was  an  exciting 
one  for  Jack  and  his  family,  as  Jack  was  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  New  Zealand 
from  1967  to  1969 

Throughout  his  career.  Mr  Henning  has 
been  the  recipient  of  numerous  awards  and 
honors.  In  1986,  Jack  received  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  Ellis  Island  Medal  of  Honor  and  in 
1987  the  Honored  American  Award  from  the 
Americans  by  Choice  He  holds  honorary  doc- 
torate degrees  from  St  Anselms'  College  in 
New  Hampshire.  St.  Bonaventure  University  in 
New  York,  and  from  St.  Mary's  College  m 
Moraga.  CA. 

In  addition  to  his  committTient  and  service  to 
the  California  Labor  Federation,  Jack  has  de- 
voted countless  hours  and  much  of  his  energy 
to  a  wide  variety  of  public  service  activities. 
He  IS  a  past  president  of  the  Board  of  Permit 
Appeals.  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
past  president  of  the  San  Francisco  Arch- 
diocesan  Council  of  Catholic  Men.  and  past 
president  of  St.  Mary's  College  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation He  IS  a  former  member  ot  the  board 
of  trustees  lor  St.  Mary's  College,  a  past 
member  of  the  Public  Welfare  Commission  for 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  and  a 
past  member  of  the  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Commission.  Jack  has  also  served  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  regents  for  the  Uni 
versify  of  California  and  the  Lone  Mountain 
College  in  San  Francisco 

Mr  Speaker,  my  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  ex- 
tending this  congressional  salute  to  Mr  John 
F.  Henning.  We  wish  Jack,  his  wife.  Betty,  and 
their  seven  children.  John,  Jr .  Brian.  Patrick. 
Nancy.  Daniel.  Thomas,  and  Mary,  all  the  best 
in  the  years  to  come 
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Bill  Pickett  was  born  in  Taylor,  TX  in  1870 
and  is  the  only  black  American  to  be  inducted 
into  the  National  Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame  in 
Oklahoma  City,  OK  Mr  Pickett  is  credited 
with  inventing  the  sport  of  bulldogginq 
Bulldogging  involves  a  man,  a  horse,  and  .i 
500-pound  plus  steer  which  the  cowboy  grabs 
around  the  neck  and  wrestles  to  the  ground 
after  he  jumps  off  his  horse 

Mr   Pickett  spent  a  good  amount  of  his  adult 
life    touring    with    the    world    renowned    101 
Ranch  Western  Show    Rodeos  were  Mr    Pick 
ett's  life.  He  died  after  an  altercation  with  a 
bronc  in  a  101  corral  at  the  age  of  62 

The  spin!  of  this  man  lives  on  today  in  Lay 
lor  and  m   rodeos  everywhere    It  gives   me 
great  pleasure  and  is  a  distinct  honor  for  me 
be  able  to  call  attenlion  and  remember  the  life 
of  one  of  America's  qreatest  cowboys 


A  C()NG[tKSSU)\.-\L  .SAIA'TK  TO 
JOHN   F     fllONNINC 

HON.  GLt.\.\  M.  .WDtRSON 

UV  CAI.IKOKNIA 
IN  THK  H(5llSt;  OK  KKl'KKSKNTATIVKS 

'niursihui.  Jitm-t.  1992 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  man  and  a  re 
markable  achiever  whom  I  greatly  admire  and 


TUIBLITK  Tu  'v\  il.i.lA.Vl  ■HlLI.i 
mCKKTT 

HUN,  GKJlG  ULGIILI.N 

Ol-'  •I'KXAK 
IN  TIIK  HOIISK  OK  HKPKKSKNTATIVKS 

ThurKdaii.  Jnur  I.  1992 

Mr  LAUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
honor  the  most  famous  African-American  cow- 
boy in  the  world,  Mr  William  (Bill)  Pickett 


THK  TRUTH  ABOUT  FRORATIONIN'C 

HON.  .lAMF.S  H.  SCHF.IER 

111'  .SI.A    \<'MV. 
IN   rilK  HOUSK  OF  KKI'HKSKNTATIVKS 

Tliitrsdu!/.  June  4.  1992 

Mr  SCHEUER  Mr  Speaker,  last  month, 
when  the  House  debated  the  Markey/Scheuer 
natural  gas  prorationing  amendment  to  H.R. 
776.  the  Comprehensive  National  Energy  Pol- 
icy Act.  several  members  stated  that 
prorationing  regulations  adopted  by  several 
producing  States  were  only  aimed  at  prevent 
ing  physical  waste  and  protecting  correlative 
rights  They  assured  us  that  Texas.  Okla- 
homa, and  Louisiana  had  no  intentions  of 
using  prorationing  to  form  OPEC  like  cartels  to 
restnct  output  and  jackup  the  price  of  natural 
gas 

The  gentleman  from  Texas.  Mr  Andrews, 
staled,  "The  new  prorationing  rules  are  not  in 
tended   to   raise   the   price   of   natural   gas." 

(CONGRtSSIONAL    RECORD,    p     3657.)    His   COl 

league,  Mr.  Fields  added.  "The  rationing  has 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  price  "  '  *  it  is 
not  the  intent  of  Texas  nor  any  other  produc- 
ing slate  to  limit  production  of  natural  gas  in 
order  to  drive  up  prices."  (CR.  p.  3656.)  Fi- 
nally, my  friend  from  Louisiana.  Mr,  Tauzin. 
said,  "What  we  do  is  done  for  Ihe  purpose  of 
conservation  and  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
our  environment"  (CR.  p.  3654  ) 

Unfortunately,  many  influential  and  knowl 
edgeable  people  do  not  see  prorationing  the 
same  way  my  colleagues  do.  In  his  book  on 
the  Texas  Railroad  Commission.  David  F 
Prindle  says.  "The  tact  is  that  prorationing  is 
both  a  means  ot  conservation  and  a  stratagem 
for  price  fixing."  Pnce.  David.  "Petroleum 
Products  and  the  Texas  Railroad  Commis- 
sion," University  of  Texas  Press  (1981.  p  30). 

Oklahoma  Energy  Secretary  Charles 
Nesbitt,  commenting  last  winter  on  the  then 
proposed  amendments  to  Texas'  piorationing 
regulations,  recognized  that  the  intent  was  to 
raise  gas  prices,  "You  can  say  what  you  want, 
ttiat's  what  it's  for  "  He  added,  "This  is  exactly 
what  we  were  hoping  the  state  ol  Texas  would 
do,  because  it  demonstrates  that  Texas  is  as 
concerned  about  the  low  price  ol  natural  gas" 
Secretary  Nesbitt  thought  using  prorationing  to 
raise  prices  was  a  good  idea  and  hoped  Okla- 
homa would  follow  suit.   "This  makes  it  much 
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easier  for  Oklahoma  to  join  them,  and  hope 
lully,  accomplish  the  same  end." 

Commenting  on  the  same  Texas  proposal, 
John  Alridge.  director  of  engineering  for  the  of 
fice  of  conservation  at  the  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources,  said.  "The  idea 
behind  all  ol  this  is  to  reduce  allowables  ana 
drive  up  prices" 

Even  our  lormer  colleague,  Bob  Krueger, 
now  a  member  ol  the  Texas  Railroad  Com- 
missions, acknowledges  that  there  are  people 
who  believe  prorationing  should  be  used  to 
jackup  gas  prices.  "In  Ihis  circumstance,  some 
producers  have  asked  their  state  regulatory 
authority  bodies  to  shut  in  some  allowable 
supplies  in  hopes  that  prices  might  rise  "' 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  is  that,  despiie  the 
assurances  from  our  producing  State  col- 
leagues to  the  contrary,  some  people  do  be- 
lieve prorationing  is  being  used  and  should  be 
used  to  artificially  increase  the  price  of  natural 
gas.  This  is  unacceptable  This  is  why  the 
Markey/Scheuer  amendment  was  needed  Our 
amendment  will  prevent  producing  States  from 
using  prorationing  to  raise  prices,  while  still  al- 
lowing them  to  exercise  legitimate  control  over 
their  domestic  gas  production. 

When  the  House  passed  the  Markey/ 
Scheuer  amendment  last  month,  it  did  the 
right  thing. 


TRDiUTK  TO  THK  HI^VKKKNI) 
HHXHY  I.KK  BAHNWKI.I. 

HON,  ED  P.VSTOR 

IN  THK  HOLTSfc;  OF  KKPKKSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1992 

Mr  PASTOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  one 
ol  Phoenix's  linest  citizens,  and  also  congratu- 
late the  Rev.  Henry  Lee  Barnwell  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  25th  anniversary  in  the  ministry 

Reverend  Barnwell  was  educated  at  Rosen 
wald  High  School  in  Panama  City,  FL  He  at 
tended  Grand  Canyon  College  and  Arizona 
College  of  the  Bible  in  Phoenix.  Talbor*  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Biola  University,  Bishop 
College,  and  Lacy  Kirk  Williams  Minister's  In- 
stitute, both  of  Dallas.  TX.  He  also  has  a  train- 
ing diploma  from  the  Protestant  Chaplain's  As- 
sociation of  Okinawa,  1958;  a  diploma  for 
Christian  work  from  Arizona  College  of  the 
Bible,  1977;  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  through 
Arizona  College  of  the  Bible,  1978;  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  Guadalupe  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  in  San  Antonio.  TX. 

Retired  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  Reverend 
Barnwell  is  now  pastor  of  the  First  New  Life 
Baptist  Church  in  Phoenix.  He  also  serves  a 
chaplaincy  with  the  Arizona  State  Departmeni 
of  Corrections,  and  is  auxiliary  chaplain  at  Wil- 
liams Air  Force  Base  in  Higley,  AZ  Reverend 
Barnwell  is  involved  in  many  other  outreach 
etforts,  having  served  as  president  of  the 
Interdenominational  Ministerial  Alliance  ol 
Phoenix  and  vicinity;  Bible  instructor  of  Zion 
Rest  District  Association;  regional  director  for 
Ihe  National  Evangelism  Movement,  first  vice- 
president  of  the  General  Missionary  Baptist 
State  Convention  ol  Arizona,  and  immediate 
past  moderator  of  the  Area  One  American 
Baptists  Churches  ol  the  Pacific  Southwest 
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Reverena  Bainwell  has  applied  his  energy 
and  talents  to  many  worthwhile  Drojects  over 
the  years  as  an  active  member  ot  the  board 
of  directors  for  the  Phoenix  Opportunities  In 
dustrial  Center  and  St.  Mary's  Food  Bank    He 
IS  also  a  member  ol  the  Mayor's  Human  Re 
sources  Commission;  the  Maricopa  Branch  o( 
the   NAACP.   the   Sheriffs   Religious   Advisory 
Committee  on  Maricopa  County;  and  the  city 
of    Phoenix    Hui'nan    Resources    Commission 
Reverend  Barnwell  also  serves  on  the  Clergy 
Against  Drugs  and  is  a  past  member  ot  the 
Governor's  Advisory  Council  on  Juvenile  Jus 
tice  Planning 

His  efforts  to  educate  and  improve  the  aual 
ily  ot  lite  in  the  comrnunity  have  earned  Rev 
erend  Barnwell  recognition  from  many  groups 
who  have  bestowed  awards  on  him.  including 
the  Floyd  Adams  Community  Sen,/ices  Award 
from  the  Phoenix  Opportunities  Industrial  Cen- 
ter; Ihe  Religion  Award  from  the  Maricopa 
County  Branch  of  the  NAACP.  ana  the  Rec- 
ognition for  Christian  Service  Award  from  the 
National  Evangelism  Workshop  Reverend 
Barnwell  was  named  Pastor  of  the  Year  for 
the  State  of  Arizona  m  1989  and  carries  the 
title  of  "Honorary  Ci'i/en"  from  the  city  of  Tuc- 
son. 

I  commend  Reverend  Barnv/ell  tor  his  many 
years  of  community  service  and  involvement. 
Scores  of  Phoenicians  have  benefited  from  his 
energy  and  efforts  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  today  m  congratulating  Reverend 
Barnwell  as  he  celetjrates  25  years  of  service 
in  the  ministry. 


THIHl'Tl'.  TO  THK  I'OLI.SH 
AMl-:HIf"AN   HK'1'!P.I:K.S 

HON.  DENMS  M.  HERTEL 

•i'  .VlCHIG.V. 

IN  THK  HOliSK  OK  KEPKESfcNTATIV  KS 

Thur'<d(iu.  Juni'  -1.  1992 

Mr  HERTEL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  toaay  'o 
pay  triDute  to  the  30th  anniversary  ol  the  Pol- 
ish-American Retirees.  On  June  5,  there  will 
be  a  celebration  for  this  very  special  occasion. 
During  the  last  three  decaPes.  the  Pohsh- 
American  Retirees  have  assisted  retired  senior 
Citizens  in  keeping  abreast  of  any  changes 
within  the  Social  Security  system  as  well  as 
informing  their  members  ol  their  rights  under 
this  program.  In  aaoifion.  many  long  lasting 
friendships  have  been  formed  from  their  many 
social  gatherings 

Originally,  this  orgariization  met  on  a  regular 
basis  at  the  North  Detroit  Dom  Polski  until  July 
1970.  when  they  transferred  their  meeting  to 
the  Transfiguration  Activities  Building.  Every 
Wednesday  morning  this  active  group  can  be 
found  planning,  socializing,  and  providing  im- 
portant intormation  to  its  membership 

The  Polish-American  Retirees  have  haa  an 
outstanding  history  ot  leadership  The  original 
president.  John  Furgal  held  oltice  until  Nover^v 
ber  19/4.  a  total  of  13  years.  He  remamec 
honorary  president  until  his  untimely  death  on 
February  15.  1975,  The  second  president  to 
serve  this  organization  was  Mrs  Josephine 
Raniszewski  She  served  for  a  total  of  2  years 
Following  Mrs  Raniszewski,  Mrs  Leocadia 
Furgal  became  the  third  president  and  served 
in  this  capacity  tor  3  years.   For  the  past   13 
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years.  Genevieve  Zielmski  has  proudly  served 
this  group  as  their  fourth  president  and  contin- 
ues to  do  so  in  an  effective  and  efficient  man- 
ner 

This  organization  is  known  to  be  full  of  en- 
ergy and  activities.  In  1962  the  Polish-Amer- 
ican Retirees  membership  numbered  32  Be- 
cause of  their  knowledge,  fellowship,  and 
gooa  will  the  membership  has  grown  to  its 
current  number  ot  650  members  The  mem- 
oers  consist  of  seniors  from  Detroit  and  the 
surrounding  suburban  communities 

Mr,  Speaker,  i  would  like  to  give  special  rec- 
ognition ana  extena  my  congratulations  to  the 
membership  and  current  officers  ot  the  Polish- 
American  Retirees  on  their  30th  anniversary. 
May  they  tind  much  happiness  and  continue  to 
help  make  your  fellow  senior  citizens  "golden 
years"  most  eniovable 


RURDKN.SHAHING  AMKNDMENTS 

TO     THK     FISCAL     YKAR     1993     DK- 
FKNSE  AUTHORIZATION   HILL 

HON.  B.\RB.AR.\  BOXER 

I  'r    t_  A  1.1 1  >  M\  S  l.■^ 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  KKPRESKNTATIVKS 

Tliursdcai.  June  I.  1992 

Mrs  BOXER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  lor  the  amendments 
offered  by  Mr,  Kasich,  Mr  Frank,  Mrs. 
SCHROEDER,  and  Mr.  Gephardt  which  clearly 
express  the  will  of  the  House  that  the  United 
States  reduce  its  aefense  burden  overseas 

I  believe  these  provisions,  which  mandate 
that  our  allies  assume  a  greater  share  of  their 
aefense.  are  overdue  and  reflect  a  significantly 
changed  global  reality.  The  Uniieo  Slates 
maintains  an  imposing  array  of  military  bases, 
prepositioned  weapons,  materiel,  and  troops 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  now  time  to  change 
Ihe  thinking  that  has  ruled  our  military  posture 
lor  almost  50  years 

Since  we  debated  this  Dill  last  year,  the  So- 
viet Union  has  aismtegratea  and  with  it.  the 
threat  that  has  driven  the  current  S150  billion 
cost  of  defenoing  our  European  allies  and 
Japan 

As  a  result  of  the  leadership  role  the  United 
States  has  assumed  since  World  War  II  as  the 
counter  to  Soviet  aggression,  the  United 
States  has  spent  about  512  tnllion  on  its  de- 
fense related  obligations.  Meanwhile,  our  allies 
have  been  able  to  concentrate  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  their  resources  at  home  and  are 
now  economically  healthy.  They  have  moved 
aheac  ot  the  United  Stales  in  such  vital  areas 
ot  domestic  concern  as  education,  health  care, 
and  economic  competitiveness  and  can  well 
afford  to  assume  a  greater  share  of  the  tab  for 
ensuring  their  own  national  security.  Our  con- 
tributions to  their  aefense  have  made  this  pos- 
sible. 

Now  IS  the  time  to  pnng  these  resources 
home — to  invest  m  our  schools,  our  hospitals. 
our  roads,  and  bridges  Recent  events  m  Los 
Angeles  have  only  uncerscored  what  has 
Deen  painfully  evident  tor  a  numoer  of  years; 
that  our  Federal  dollars  are  neeaed  for  our 
Cities,  in  cesperate  need  of  Federal  attention 
ana  resources,  for  efforts  to  spur  the  growth  of 
new  jobs  by  investing  in  promising  technology 
and  innovation,  and  for  the  needs  of  our 
youth,  the  elderly,  and  sick. 
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I  applaud  my  colleagues  (or  taking  a  leader- 
ship role  in  the  vitally  imporlant  area  ol 
burdensharing  and  am  proud  lo  associate  my- 
sell  with  their  efforts.  Our  defense  burden 
must  and  can  be  fairly  and  reasonably  shifted 
to  our  allies 


TRIHUTK  TO  CKCII.IK  KLHIN 

HON.  (.AKV  I.  ACKFRMW 

111     M.'A    ■.<I1IK 

IN  THK  HOIISK  OK  KKPHKSKNTATIVKH 
ThutsiUti/.  Jum-  I.  J9f)2 

Mr  ACKERIVIAN.  Mr.  Speat<er.  I  nse  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  author  Cecilie  Klein,  who 
serves  as  inspiration  to  us  all  through  her  life- 
time of  bravery,  and  devotion  to  her  beliefs 

Born  into  an  orthodox  Jewish  family  in 
Janina,  Czechoslovakia.  Mrs.  Klem  spent  her 
formative  years  living  in  a  community  of  highly 
varied  ethnic  ongin  Such  a  background  taught 
her  virtues  such  as  peace,  and  respect  for 
other's  beliefs,  even  though  they  may  have 
differed  from  her  own 

On  the  eve  of  World  War  II,  Mrs  Klein  and 
her  family  were  engulfed  by  the  Nazi  invasion 
Mrs  Klein  and  her  sister,  Mina,  were  the  only 
survivors  of  the  Holocaust  in  her  family,  other 
than  a  brother  who  was  living  at  the  time  in 
what  was  to  become  the  State  of  Israel. 

As  a  survivor  of  the  Holocaust,  Mrs.  Klein 
has  put  forth  a  tremendous  effort  through  her 
poems  to  accurately  portray  life  as  it  was  in 
Nazi  prison  camps.  As  Mrs.  Klein  proclaims, 
this  IS  the  only  way  in  which  the  truly  horrific 
actions  of  thR  Nazi  soldiers  will  be  recorded  m 
history. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  all  of  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  rise  and  )0in  me  in  honoring  Mrs 
Cecilie  Klein  for  her  fearless  portrayals  ol  life 
in  a  Nazi  prison  during  World  War  II  It  is  pec 
pie  such  as  Mrs.  Klein  that  help  to  record  his- 
tory, educate  our  youth,  and  work  to  prevent 
atrocities  such  as  the  Holocaust  from  ever  oc- 
curnng  again. 


.IKNNIKKll  A.   I>1  .\H.\R  RKCKIVKS 
HONAI.I)  K.   MACHTLKY  AWARO 

HON.  RON.ALD  K,  M.\CHIli;\ 

OK  l(il(ll)l<;  ISI.ANII 
IN  TIIK  HOII.SK  OK  KKPKKSKNTATIVK.S 

ThnrmUiu.  June  I.  Um 
Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Jennifer  A  Dun 
bar  of  Newport,  as  this  year's  recipient  of  the 
Ronald  K.  Machtley  Academic  and  Leadership 
Excellence  Award  for  Rogers  High  School  in 
Newport,  Rl. 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student,  cho- 
sen by  Rogers  High  School,  who  dem- 
onstrates a  mature  blend  of  academic 
achievement,  community  involvement,  and 
leadership  qualities. 

Jennifer  Dunbar  has  more  than  fulfilled  this 
criteria.  While  distinguished  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Honor  Society,  Jennifer  was 
awarded  the  Light  of  Leadership  Award  and 
chosen  by  the  school  faculty  to  be  honored 
with  the  Daughters  of  American  Revolution 
Award.  She  is  known  especially  by  her  peers 
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as  president  of  the  Hospitality  Club  and  was 
nominated  to  the  Natural  Helper  Program  m 
recognition  of  her  devotion  and  caring  nature 
toward  others  in  need.  In  addition  to  her  par- 
ticipation in  community  service  projects,  Jen- 
nifer represented  her  school  as  cocaptam  of 
both  the  sailing  and  girls  soccer  teams. 

I   commend  Jennifer    Dunbar   for   her  out 
standing  achievements  and  wish  her  all  the 
best  in  her  future  pn<i*»,Tvo'«; 


PRKSIDICNTIAI-  SCHOI, 

lO-'cncNi:/!''!* 
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HON.  (,K)R(,K,I,  HOCHBRIKCKNFK 

IN  THK  HOUUK  OK  KKKKKSKNTATIVKS 

riiursdiii/.  June  I.  im2 

Mr  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  the  honor  of  recognizing  a  con 
stituent  of  mine.  Michael  F  Trusnovec  of 
Yapank.  NY.  for  his  outstanding  achievement 
in  the  field  of  jazz  dancing  Thanks  to  the  Arts 
Recognition  and  Talent  Search  (ARTS)  this 
young  man's  tremendous  efforts  have  been 
recognized.  After  much  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion. Mr.  Trusnovec  has  been  chosen  as  1  of 
the  20  Presidential  Scholars  in  the  Arts  out  of 
an  applicant  pool  ol  approximately  7.500. 

Being  selected  tor  this  prestigious  art  award 
IS  considered  one  of  the  highest  honors  which 
talented  young  men  and  women  can  hope  to 
attain  Each  Presidential  scholar  has  under 
gone  thorough  personal  evaluations  including 
interviews  and  auditions,  and  only  the  finest 
applicants  were  eventually  selected 

Michael  will  receive  well  deserved  recogni- 
tion during  National  Recognition  Week  m 
Washington.  DC.  where  he  will  be  a  featured 
performer  in  a  theatrical  production  at  the 
Concert  Hall  ol  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
lor  the  Perlorming  Arts. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  all  ol  the  recipients  of  this 
award,  especially  Mr  Trusnovec  and  his  fam- 
ily I  would  also  like  to  send  Michael  my  best 
wishes  in  what  will  be  a  very  promising  future. 
I  am  very  proud  to  represent  this  young  man 
in  Congress. 


I'Hii.iiMMNK  iMM;iM-'.\i)i;xri:  day 
HON,  BFN  (iARRIDO  BI.V/ 

IN  THK  IIUU.SK  UK  KKl'liK.Sl-.Nl'A'nVKS 

Thnrsdivi.  Jum'  I.  lfi9J 

Mr  BLAZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  12,  1992, 
marks  the  94th  anniversary  of  Philippine  Inde 
pendence.  To  some  people,  the  significance  of 
this  date  will  be  lost.  Alter  all,  history  is  replete 
with  dates,  and  the  United  States,  unlortu- 
nately,  has  looked  more  often  than  not  to  its 
roots  in  Europe  rather  than  those  in  Asia  lor 
Its  sources  of  inspiration. 

In  the  case  ol  the  Philippines,  this  is  a  tragic 
mistake;  tor  we  can  learn  much  Irom  this  land 
and  this  people  whose  struggle  lor  the  pnn 
ciples  ol  democracy  and  sell-determmaiion 
has  endured  longer  than  the  United  States 
has  been  a  country. 

In  the  recent  past,  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines  have  had  a  public  disagreement  on 
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the  continuation  ot  American  bases  there 
Some  have  accused  the  Philippines  ol  turning 
her  back  on  her  mentor  and  have  taken  what 
occurred  as  an  allront 

Mr  Speaker,  as  a  Representative  from  that 
part  ol  the  world,  as  one  whose  own  people 
are  seeking  to  redeline  our  relationship  with 
America.  I  can  assure  you  nothing  could  be 
lurther  Irom  the  truth 

In  looking  to  the  Philippines,  we  lind  a  na 
tion  which,  until  the  very  recent  past.  w,i 
dominated  by  loreign  powers,  and  yet  in  tha' 
time,  Its  people  were  never  subjugated.  In- 
stead, they  have  retained  their  sense  ol  them- 
selves as  a  people,  and  they  have  struggled 
against  incredible  odds,  to  reestablish  their  na- 
tionhood. 

As  an  Asian  Pacilic  American  whose  home- 
land has  had  a  similar  history.  I  can  lully  sym- 
pathize with  the  people  ol  the  Philippines  My 
people  too  have  seen  centuries  ol  loreign  con- 
trol My  people  and  I  are  also  seeking  lo  de- 
termine our  own  political  status.  The  Phil- 
ippines opted  lor  independence,  and  m  grant- 
ing It,  we  must  accept  the  lact  that  it  will  act 
independently.  By  the  same  token,  when  my 
people  and  I  achieve  our  long-cherished 
dream  ol  Commonwealth,  the  Federal  Govern 
meni  will  have  to  look  upon  us  with  new  eyes 
and  see  us  for  the  first  time,  not  as  wards— 
as  some  most  sadly  continue  to  do — but  as 
equals.  To  put  it  another  way.  we  do  not  v/ish 
to  continue  as  wards  ol  the  United  States  and, 
I  am  certain,  the  United  States  does  not  wish 
to  continue  as  our  wardens 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  does  June  12.  1898.  rep 
resent  lor  the  people  ol  the  Philippines''  It 
marks  the  date  when  they  declared  that  they 
would  no  longer  tolerate  the  yoke  ol  loreign 
domination,  only  to  learn,  within  6  months,  that 
a  new  loreign  power— the  United  Stales — had 
supplanted  the  old  But  the  people  ol  the  Phtl 
ippines  were  undeterred  They  continued  their 
struggle,  lirst  through  armed  resistance  and, 
when  that  tailed,  through  parliamentary  means 
to  achieve  their  goal  On  July  4,  1946,  the 
United  States  Imally  acquiesced  to  what  the 
people  of  the  Philippines  had  declared  tor 
themselves  nearly  a  hall  century  earlier  We 
recognized  their  independence 

In  doing  so,  we  stepped  aside  at  the  worst 
of  times  World  War  II  had  devastated  that  na- 
tion, and  its  people  had  paid  dearly  lor  their 
loyalty  lo  the  United  States  Yet,  the  people 
were  undaunted,  and  they  set  out  on  the  path 
of  nation  building.  Through  the  1970's  and 
1980's,  the  cause  ol  democracy  was  again 
given  a  blow  when  one  man  rule  was  estab- 
lished. But  again,  the  people  responded,  and 
in  a  most  mspinng  revolution — one  marked  not 
by  a  call  to  arms  but  by  a  call  to  the  people- 
democratic  principles  were  again  reestab- 
lished. 

Mr  Speaker,  that  rebirth  has  continued 
Today,  the  Philippines  has  chosen  a  new 
President  and  is  about  to  embark  on  new 
paths. 

We  must  show  the  same  llexibility  and  lor- 
bearance  as  the  people  ol  the  Philippines.  It  is 
time  lor  us  to  establish  new  precedents  and 
new  goals  in  our  relationship  with  that  country 
For  the  lirst  time,  that  relationship  will  not  be 
founded  on  the  existence  of  American  bases 
Rather,  it  will  be.  must  be  if  it  is  to  succeed, 
be  grounded  on  our  long  history  ol  mutual  re- 
spect and  alleclion 
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I  congratulate  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
Philippines  on  their  Independence  Day.  and  I 
salute  them  for  their  continuing  courage  and 
tenacity  in  maintaining  democratic  heritage 
and  principles  which  have  for  so  long  been 
part  ol  their  national  character  It  is  this  spirit 
which  marks  a  great  people,  and  it  is  this  spirit 
which  IS  the  hallmark  ot  the  people  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. 


NATIONAL   K()Hi:nmc   I .i:.\i '.n:   is 

SUKS         CONCRKSSIONAI.         (11. \ 
TIONS    FOR    c;Ri;F.N.SHrR(;-.SA!.i;M 

men  sciinoi,  s'itdknts 
HON,  JOHN  P.  .MLRTHA 


IN  THK  HOUSK  OK  KEPRKSENTATIVKS 

Tlinrsilaii.  Jiaic  4.  1992 

Mr  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
recognize  the  achievements  ol  two  students 
Irom  Greensburg-Salem  High  School  in 
Greensburg,  PA,  who  are  recipients  of  the 
prestigious  Congressional  Citation  trom  the 
National  Forensic  League 

John  Daniels  ol  Greensburg  and  Stephanie 
Sauers  ol  New  Alexandna  met  the  difficult  re- 
quirements set  lor  recipients  ol  the  National 
Forensic  League  Congressional  Citations  As 
participants  in  the  Pennsylvania  High  School 
Speech  League,  both  John  and  Stephanie 
have  won  local,  district.  State,  and  national 
awards  lor  their  speaking  abilities 

John  and  Stephanie  are  two  examples  ot 
the  many  students  v/ho  are  olten  unrecog- 
nized, but  are  using  their  skills  and  intellect  to 
prepare  themselves  lor  higher  education  and 
lile  alter  school.  The  many  students  across 
the  country  who  have  received  National  Fo- 
rensic League  Congressional  Citations,  along 
with  students  who  have  received  similar 
awards  for  other  achievements,  are  as  skilled 
in  their  fields  as  the  athletes  who  make  head 
lines  in  the  newspapers  and  sign  million  dollar 
contracts.  It's  important  that  we  take  the  op- 
portunity to  recognize  and  encourage  the 
young  men  and  women  who  devote  as  much 
of  then  time  and  energy  to  their  specialties  as 
the  well-publicized  athletes  do  to  theirs. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  special  congratula- 
tions to  John  and  Stephanie  for  their  outstand- 
ing accomplishment  And  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues. I'd  like  to  salute  all  the  young  men 
and  women  across  the  country  who  are  devot- 
ing their  time  and  energies  to  activities  such 
as  the  National  Forensic  League 


THK  C'HKMIC'AL 
DF.M I LITA R  l/ATK)N   l'R<  K\  R  AM 

HON.  JIM  JONTZ 

1)1    ;; ,:,.i 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVKS 

Thufschni.  June  4.  1992 

U[  JONTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to  ex 
press  my  strong  support  tor  the  provisions  in 
the  Defense  auttionzation  bill  which  revise  the 
Army's  chemical  demilitarization  program  and 
allow  It  to  meet  the  realities  of  today's  world 
1  want  to  commend  our  colleague,  Mr  Hoi' 
KINS  ol  Kentucky,  tor  hi-:  diligence  and  h.^rri 
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work  in  developing  this  legislation  Mr,  Hop- 
kins, whose  district  includes  one  ot  the  sites 
proposed  for  the  incineration  of  cher'iical 
weapons,  has  been  involved  with  this  issue  far 
longer  than  I.  and  I  appreciate  his  leadership 
I  also  want  to  commend  Chairman  Aspin  tor 
his  understanding  oi  the  concerns  of  our  con 
stituents  who  live  near  these  storage  sites  for 
the  Army's  chemical  weapons  and  agents 

The  United  States  has  been  stockpiling 
chemical  weapons  since  World  War  I.  In  1985, 
responding  to  a  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
posal to  modernize  our  chemical  weapons. 
Congress  directed  the  DOD  lo  destroy  the  ex 
isting  stockpile.  These  weapons  are  stored 
today  at  eight  sites  across  the  country  mcluo 
ing  the  Newport  Army  ammunition  plant  in 
Vermillion  County.  IN,  which  is  in  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  In  1988.  the  Army  an- 
nounced It  had  determined  that  the  best  meth- 
od lor  destroying  these  weapons  was  to  incin- 
erate them  on  site  In  part,  the  Army  chose  in- 
cineration because  it  then  faced  a  congres 
sionally  imposed  deadline  of  199/  to  complete 
the  destruction  of  the  stockpile  That  deadline 
has  more  recently  iiee\^  extended  to  1999. 

Since  Its  inception,  the  baseline  cost  for  the 
Chemical  Stockpile  Disposal  Program  has  in 
creased  more  than  fourfold,  from  Si  7  billion  m 
1985  to  87.9  billion  today.  That  cost  increase 
IS  in  large  part  driven  by  the  Army's  decision 
to  consirucl  an  incinerator  at  each  of  the  eight 
sites  These  incinerators  will  be  constructed 
solely  tor  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  cheiTii- 
cal  agents  and  will  De  dismantled  when  the 
job  IS  finished, 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  or  not  the  Army's 
original  decision  to  pursue  incineration  as  the 
technology  of  choice  tor  destroying  chemical 
weapons  was  correct  at  the  time,  it  is  clear 
now  that  continuing  on  that  course  is  inappro- 
priate This  one  technology  tits  all  approach 
fails  to  address  the  lact  that  each  of  the  stor- 
age sites  has  its  own  unique  charactensiics, 
not  the  least  ot  which  is  the  differing  nature  ot 
the  stockpile  ai  each  of  the  sites  Newport,  for 
instance,  stores  only  VX  agent  in  bulk  contain- 
ers. The  Aberdeen,  MD,  site  stores  only  mus- 
tard agent  in  bulk,  but  other  sites  such  as 
Tooele  Army  Depot  in  Utah  have  a  complex 
mix  of  agents  and  modes  including  artillery 
shells,  rockets,  and  land  mines. 

Additionally,  rtiany  promising  alternative 
technologies  for  the  destruction  of  these  for- 
midable weapons  have  been  identified  since 
the  decision  to  move  forward  with  incineration. 
The  Army  itself  has  made  significant  sindes  m 
developing  alternative  technologies  Even  as 
we  debate  this  defense  authorization  bill,  a 
committee  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  is  conducting  a  workshop  on  the  sta- 
tus of  alternative  technologies  for  chemical 
weapon  destruction  This  high  level  committee 
IS  charged  with  investigating  the  practicality  of 
using  biological,  chenncai.  plasma,  and  other 
emerging  technologies  many  of  which  are  po- 
tentially saler.  more  etticient,  and  cheaper 
than  incineration. 

The  provisions  in  the  defense  authorization 
bill,  H.R  5006.  give  us  a  chance  to  correct  our 
approach.  First,  this  legislation  will  remove  our 
self-imposed  deadline  for  completing  the  de- 
struction of  these  weapons.  Rather  than  re- 
quiring completion  of  this  pro|ect  by  1999. 
H  R     5006   allows   tor    the   comoletion   of   the 
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Chemical  Stockpile  Disposal  Program  on  a 
schedule  consistent  with  our  diplomatic  and 
treaty  obligations  This  provision  would  allow 
the  Army  to  adjust  the  program  schedule  to  a 
reasonable  timeline  based  on  science  anc  ne- 
gotiation Program  decisions  need  no  longer 
be  oriven  by  an  artificial  statutory  deadline  I 
believe  the  Army  will  appreciale  Demg  relieved 
of  this  kind  ot  time  pressure 

Second.  H  R  5006  recuires  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  develop  an  alternative  oisposal 
program  for  at  least  the  three  sites  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States  which  have  5  percent  or 
less  ot  the  national  stockpile  These  three 
sites  are  Aberdeen.  MD:  Lexington,  KY,  and 
Newport,  IN  The  legislation  further  requires 
thai  the  Depanmen'  of  Defense  consider  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  alternative  methods  of 
disposal  consistent  with  assuring  public  safety 
and  protection  of  the  environment  The  bill 
would  require  the  use  of  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive alternative  at  the  three  low  volume  sites 
and  v;ould  allow  the  Secretary  to  employ  alter- 
natives at  the  other  sites  The  Department  will 
have  to  consider  all  possible  technical  and 
programmatic  approaches,  such  as  chemical 
neutralization,  biological  degradation,  super- 
critical water  oxidation,  ana  others 

Thiro,  H.R  5006  v^oulc  require  ihe  Sec- 
retary to  Submit  to  Congress  a  revised  chemi- 
cal weapons  disposal  plan  detailing  the  pro- 
posed alternative  disposal  program  The  Sec- 
retary would  also  submit  revised  cost  esti- 
mates and  schedules  for  the  program  The  bill 
provides  thai  the  obligation  ot  funds  lor  facili- 
ties planning,  design,  or  equipment  at  any  of 
the  sites  included  m  the  alternative  plan  would 
be  prohibited  until  the  revised  program  is  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  positive  legislation  I  am 
not  convinced  by  any  means  thai  incineration 
IS  the  best  or  safest  way  to  destroy  these  ex- 
tremely lethal  chemicals  We  should  take 
every  opportunity  to  find  the  most  benign  tech- 
nology available  for  the  demilitarization  of 
these  weapons.  1  have  argued  thai  the  Army 
should  not  be  driven  to  an  inappropriate  deci- 
sion on  technology  by  a  politically  imposed 
deadline.  This  legislation  lifts  that  deadline. 

In  addition  to  investigating  alternative  tech- 
nologies, I  would  urge  the  Army  to  reconsider 
the  possibility  of  transporting  the  small 
amounts  ot  chemical  agent  and  weapons  at 
Aberdeen,  Lexington,  and  Newport  to  another 
site  for  destruction.  In  the  case  of  Newport, 
shipping  VX  would  not  be  a  new  task  tor  the 
Army  Wherever  VX  is  found  in  this  country,  it 
got  there  trom  Newport,  IN  VX  was  manufac- 
tured nowhere  else  VX  at  Newport  is  siored 
in  bulk  containers  designee  tor  transport  Al- 
though I  recognize  these  containers  are  not 
now  certified  bv  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, whatever  additional  containment  might 
be  necessary  to  ready  them  tor  travel  should 
not  be  a  significant  impediment  to  moving  VX 
away  trom  Newport 

In  conclusion.  Mr  Speaker,  it  may  seem  to 
some  that  the  question  ot  how  to  destroy 
these  extremely  lethal  weapons  is  isolated  to 
those  tew  places  that  were  chosen  for  their 
storage  I  ihmk  not  Chemical  weapons  should 
never  have  been  made,  but  they  were.  We 
now  have  to  learn  how  to  destroy  them  not 
only  here  but  in  Russia  and  Iraq  and  any- 
where  else   ihey    may    exist    This   legislation 
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gives  us  the  opportunity  to  learn  more  about 
how  to  do  this  safely  and  elfectively.  What  we 
learn   may  benelit  not  )ust  the  residents  of 
western  Indiana  but  many  more  of  the  inhab 
itants  of  our  planet 


'I-RIIU'TK  TO  M.-.,   l,ii,l,iA.\   McCUJNK 


HON.  \1C  FAZIO 

IN  THK  HOIISK  OP  KKPKKHKNTATIVKS 

riiursdait.  June  4.  1992 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  fise  to  pay 
tribute  to  Ms.  Lillian  McCune,  a  volunteer  with 
the  American  Red  Cross  for  75  years 

In  1917.  Ms  McCune  began  her  career  with 
the  American  Red  Cross  on  Staten  Island.  NY, 
knitting  socks,  scarves,  and  sweaters  for  the 
military  soldiers  during  World  War  I 

As  she  followed  her  military  husband  around 
the  globe,  raising  their  children,  she  continued 
her  work  with  the  Red  Cross  Ms  McCune 
rolled  bandages  during  the  1930  Nicaraguan 
earthquake  She  stuffed  envelopes,  and  solic 
ifed  donations  in  Long  Beach,  CA,  and  Hawaii 
prior  to  the  United  States'  entrance  into  World 
War  II. 

During   World   War    II,    Ms     McCune   com 
pleted  her  nurse's  aide  training,  and  continued 
to  work  as  a  nurse's  aide  until  her  husband's 
retirement  in  1948. 

Ms  McCune  moved  with  her  husband  to 
Yolo  County  in  1948.  Since  her  arrival  she  has 
served  as  the  first  woman  chapter  chair- 
person, staff  aide  chair,  and  volunteer  coordi- 
nator of  the  Yolo  County  chapter  of  the  Red 
Cross.  She  is  currently  serving  on  the  finance 
and  disaster  committees.  She  has  also  volun 
teered  many  hours  at  the  Travis  Air  Force 
Base  and  the  Yolo  County  General  Hospital  in 
Woodland.  CA. 

Ms  McCune  has  been  the  recipient  of  nu 
merous  awards  from  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  our  community  for  her  volunteer  efforts, 
but  she  humbly  believes  that  she  )ust  gets  Ihe 
)ob  done 

Let  us  join  Yolo  County  in  expressing  our 
appreciation  to  Ms  Lillian  McCune  and  all  her 
years  of  dedication  to  improving  our  commu- 
nity. 


I'ALAl!   i..\.\Gl  .\(;K  in  THK 
NA'I'IONAI.  KNKRCY   I'OI.IfY  ACT 

HON.  UOLG  BtRtLlLK 

(W  NKHUASKA 
IN    THK  IIOUSKOK  KKI'HK.SKNTATI VK.S 

Thursdiiti.Junv  /.  1992 

Mr  BEREUTER  Mr.  Speaker,  when  MR 
776  was  debated  before  this  body,  the  Com 
miltee  on  Foreign  Affairs  had  expressed  res- 
ervations regarding  certain  of  its  provisions 
These  reservations  were  voiced  on  May  4, 
1992.  the  committee  considered  the  National 
Fnergy  Policy  Act  under  sequential  referral  In 
particular,  the  committee  had  concerns  about 
section  2704  dealing  with  electricity  require- 
ments in  the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific  Is 
lands,  in  particular,  the  island  of  Palau  These 
are  matters  over  which  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  shares  an  obvious  )unsdiction 
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Indeed.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member  would 
take  the  liberty  of  quoting  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  who.  when  H  R. 
776  was  considered  by  the  committee,  noted: 

I'lusuaiit  to  I  hi-  inlvice  of  the  pnv 
ll.iiniMiljirlrtii.  the  commttlee  lepiiit  will 
lilont.lly  tho.se  provi.sioiis  (Se<..  27041  aiul  cl 
ther  object  to  their  iiRluision  foi-  cuiislilci- 
ulloii  on  the  Floor,  oi-  sukkosI  fuithi-r 
amendments  rellecMni?  the  lommittee'H  po»l 
tlon. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  through  its 
designated  representative,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  |Mr  Gfjolnson].  was  given  the 
option  to  offer  an  amendment  dealing  with  the 
Palau  provisions  However,  because  of  discus- 
sions between  members  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee and  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut, 
this  amendment  was  not  offered.  Moreover, 
because  a  collouqoy  on  the  matter  was  not 
possible,  the  issue  went  without  mention. 

Tins  Member  finds  this  situation  regrettable. 
An  open  debate  on  this  matter  would  have 
been  desirable  and  useful 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  possible  for  men  and 
women  of  good  will  to  disagree  on  whether 
the  matter  of  electrical  service  in  the  Trust 
Territories,  and  the  Federal  Government's  role 
in  meeting  those  electrical  needs,  requires  ad- 
ditional study  However,  there  should  be  abso- 
lutely no  disagreement  that  the  IPSICO  power 
plant  has  been  marked  by  corruption  and  mis- 
management That  being  the  case,  it  certainly 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  good  government 
for  this  matter  to  be  openly  debated  before  the 
Palau  provisions  of  H  R.  776  are  enacted  into 
law  While  the  matter  was  not  raised  in  the 
floor  debate  in  this  body,  this  Member  trusts 
that  Ihe  Palau  language  will  be  fully  explored 
during  Ihe  legislative  conference  with  the  other 
body 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member  would  note  that 
this  view  IS  shared  by  some  members  on  both 
the  majority  and  the  minority  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  When  Ihe  National  Energy 
Policy  Act  was  referred  to,  and  considered  by. 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  bipartisan  con- 
cern was  raised  over  the  Palau  provisions 

This  Member  has  long  held  an  interest  in 
the  US.  Trusteeship  of  Palau.  and  played  an 
active  part  of  the  debate  that  occurred  in 
1989.  In  recent  weeks,  as  it  became  clear  that 
H.R  776  would  include  provisions  on  Palau, 
this  Member  engaged  in  private  discussions 
with  the  chairman  ol  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
sular and  Interior  Allairs  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  delegate  from  the  Vir 
gin  Islands  [Mr.  oi  LuGO|.  who  indicated  he 
shared  many  ol  the  concerns  of  this  Member. 
However,  in  correspondence  with  this  Mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  has  presented  a  strong 
case  for  the  Palau  reporting  requirements  that 
are  included  in  this  legislation  Yet,  this  Mem- 
ber IS  sure  that  the  gentleman  from  the  Virgin 
Islands  would  agree  with  this  member  that  the 
US  Trusteeship  of  Palau,  the  status  ol  the 
compact  of  free  association,  and  the  late  of 
the  IPSICO  power  plant  are  all  legitimate 
areas  ol  discussion  Indeed,  il  this  Member 
correctly  interprets  the  language  in  H.R.  776, 
that  IS  precisely  what  this  legislation  seeks  to 
accomplish 

Equally  important,  Mr  Speaker,  section 
2704  of  the  National  Energy  Policy  Act  comes 
under  the  joint  |unsdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
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Foreign  Affairs  This  committee,  where  this 
Member  has  the  privilege  to  serve,  has  long 
maintained  an  interest  in  the  compact  of  free 
association  with  Palau  and  the  debt  from  the 
IPSECO  powerplant  Indeed,  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  is  well  aware  of 
this  committee's  interest.  Thus,  it  is  particularly 
regrettable  that  it  was  not  possible  even  to 
raise  this  matter  in  a  colloquy 

That  being  the  case,  this  filember  intends  to 
raise  some  of  the  concerns  offered  by  the  del- 
egate from  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  will  seek  to 
respond  to  them,  sharing  some  of  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I  do 
this  in  an  attempt  to  place  some  legislative 
history  into  the  CoNGRfSSiONAL  Record,  and 
to  address  concerns  that  have  been  raised 
during  deliberation  on  the  National  Energy 
Policy  Act  of  1992  at  various  stages  of  its  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  and  Palau 
have  been  working  lor  over  a  decade  to  end 
the  trust  relationship  established  by  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  after  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War  The  goal  has  been  to  es 
tablish  a  new  relationship  under  the  compact 
of  free  association  By  the  end  of  1985.  Ihe 
Congress  approved,  in  principle,  a  compact  of 
tree  association  with  Palau  The  following 
year.  Congress  approved  a  compact  with 
Palau  under  Public  Law  99-658  Over  the 
years,  the  provisions  of  these  compacts  have 
failed  to  receive  the  necessary  75  percent  ap- 
proval of  the  Palauans  on  six  different  occa 
sions.  although  the  votes  were  always  well 
over  a  majority 

In  1989  the  Congress  tried,  once  again,  to 
meet  the  concerns  ol  the  people  of  Palau 
Public  Law  101-219,  on  the  implementation  of 
the  compact  of  free  association  with  Palau. 
provided  an  implementation  miechanism  for 
the  compact  and  amended  portions  of  the  ac- 
tual compact  This  act  was  passed  at  the  re- 
quest ol  the  leadership  in  Palau  notwilhstand 
ing  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Palau  had  not 
yet  approved  the  compact  They  made  this  re 
quest  so  that  the  people  ol  Palau  would  know 
the  exact  terms  of  the  compact  Along  with  the 
compact  and  new  concessions  made  in  the 
implementing  legislation,  the  administration 
made  a  subsidiary  agreement  to  the  compact 
on  May  26.  1989.  providing  very  substantial 
assistance,  beyond  that  in  the  legislation,  to 
the  people  of  Palau.  This  package,  in  its  three 
elements,  was  again  rejected  by  Palau. 

The  package,  which  was  rejected,  proposes 
n  total  relationship  between  Ihe  United  States 
and  the  15.000  people  of  Palau.  Under  this 
free  association.  Palau  would  be  an  independ- 
ent nation  with  full  control  over  its  domestic 
and  foreign  affairs  while  the  United  States 
would  guarantee  its  security  and  defense  In 
doing  so.  the  United  States  would  retain  cer 
tain  strategic  military  rights  to  the  islands  for 
50  years.  The  United  States  would  also  pro- 
vide some  S478  million  in  assistance  to  the  is- 
lands over  a  15-year  period. 

Among  the  various  types  of  grant  assistance 
provided  to  the  15.000  people  of  Palau  is 
$175  million  over  15  years  for  current  ac- 
counts operations  and  maintenance,  S36  mil- 
lion in  a  capital  account  for  road  maintenance 
as  well  as  a  pledge  to  build  a  road  system 
within  the  lirst  6  years  of  the  compact.  S3. 75 
million  for  a  communications  system  within  Ihe 
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islands,  and  870  million  within  4  years  to  ere 
ate  an  investment  lund  that  will  generate  inter 
est  of  about  Si 5  million  annually  from  the  15th 
to  the  50th  year  of  the  Association 

Also  included  as  part  of  the  package  are 
provisions  to  satisfy  the  debt  incurred  by  the 
government  of  Palau  for  the  power  generation 
system  as  well  as  electrification  of  other  parts 
of  Palau.  In  his  explanation  of  the  provisions 
that  became  the  Implementation  Act,  our  col 
league,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  the 
Virgin  Islands,  said  to  this  body,  on  the 
evening  of  November  21.  1989: 

Tlii.s  l:iw  ll'I,  9!)  <i')«.  the  Compaut  of  Frey 
Assui  lationj  wouM  also  \>o  amended  to  pio- 
liibit,  Fedeiiil  ii.ssi.suiine  from  beliiir  used  by 
I'alriu  to  snii.sfy  power  faiilities  del)t.s.  in 
luned  prior  to  November  14.  1986,  except  for 
Innd.s  stxM  iflcullv  authorized  b,v  Congress  to 
I"'  iiM-d  lor  thi.s  pui  iwse. 

Two  fuiidn  would  Ije  uuthorized  Ijy  this  leu 
i.^l.il  loii  to  .settle  the  debt  for  the   I1'SKC(J 
powi-r  tmilitles.  .  .  .  One  <.onsist.s  of  the  en 
i-mv  dcvclopriient  funds  provided  under  com- 
p;n  t  seition  211(b)  lothei-  than  those  reriuireil 
to  be  devoted  to  part-s  of  Palau  not  .served  b.v 
I '.'I  Liu  s     retit.ial     power     facilities).     These 
Mdiount  to  $1.5  million  pei-  year,  adjusted  lor 
innation  III  yeai-s  2  through  15  of  the  com 
pact.  The  other  lonsists  of  the  capital  dcvel 
opmeiit  funds   provided   under  compact  .sei- 
tion 212(b),  These  amount  to  $28  million,  ad 
justed  for  innation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  of  the  compact 
and  the  Implementing  Act  make  section  2704 
in  H  R  776  unnecessary.  The  S28  million  re- 
ferred to  by  the  delegate  from  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands in  1989  would  approach  S40  million  ad- 
justed lor  inflation.  As  Mr.  de  Lugo  explained 
in  1989.  the  singular  intent  ol  that  provision  in 
the  implementing  legislation  was  to  help  Palau 
respond  to  the  IPSECO  debt  and  to  have  a 
clean  international  debt  record. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from  the  Virgin 
Islands  has  recently  suggested  to  this  Member 
that  ttie  President  ol  Palau  is  negotiating  to 
reach  a  settlement  on  the  IPSECO  power 
plant,  and  hopes  to  settle  for  818  million  rather 
than  the  S?7  5  million  base  cost  ol  the 
IPSECO  deal.  The  gentleman  noted  that  the 
GAO  had  valued  the  plant  at  S20  million,  and 
that  the  Palauans  did  not  want  to  overpay  for 
the  project  Certainly  that  is  understandable 
and  commendable.  Mr.  Chairman.  Yet  it 
seems  clear  from  the  record  that  the  Interior 
Department  argued  all  along  that  the  Palauans 
were  overpaying  for  the  IPSECO  deal,  and 
that  It  IS  not  the  United  States  role  to  bail  the 
Palauans  out  ol  a  poor  deal  Moreover.  United 
States  negotiators  assert  that  the  Palauans 
have  never  really  tried  to  negotiate  on  this 
matter  This  Member  suspects  that  the 
Palauans  hope  that  if  they  hold  out.  the  United 
States  Congress  will  give  tliem  a  better  deal 
That  should  not  be  the  case,  and  this  body 
should  do  nothing  to  tester  such  a  hope 

The  gentleman  from  the  Virgin  Islands  has 
indicated  that  the  US    Department  ol  the  Inie 
nor  has  relused  to  help  Palau  even  defend  it 
self   against  the  banks    The   Interior    Depart 
ment,  on  the  other  hand,  notes  that  the  United 
States  does  not  discharge  its  trust  responsibil 
ities  to  Palau  through  the  provision  of  special 
funds  for  specific  initiatives.  The  Palauans  re 
ceive  some  S24  million  Irom  the  United  States 
(jiovernment,     for     its    general    budget      The 
Palauans  raise  another  86  million  from  local 
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revenues  The  position  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment is  that  the  assistance  that  is  already  pro- 
vided IS  sufficient  to  meet  our  trust  responsibil- 
ity, and  if  the  Palauans  need  additional  funds 
to  handle  litigation,  those  (unds  can  be  raised 
from  other  sources  such  as  charging  more  for 
the  electricity  that  is  bemq  generated  by 
IPSECO 

The  gentleman  Irom  the  Virgin  Islanas  also 
notes  that  Palau's  leaders  have  staiea  that  the 
compact  will  not  oe  approved  oy  their  people 
unless  some  modilications  are  made  Inaeea. 
the  State  Department  has  confirmed  that  the 
compact  probably  could  not  be  approved  un- 
less changes  are  made  to  Palau's  Constitu- 
tion, which  currently  requires  a  75percent 
vote  lor  the  approval.  The  State  Department 
has  noted  that  the  political  dynamics  ol  Palau 
are  such  that  opponents  can  gather  the  25 
percent  needed  to  defeat  any  initiative.  Thus. 
a  change  m  the  constitution  is  likely  to  be  nec- 
essary. 

Some  current  Palauan  leaders  have  voiced 
a  willingness  to  seek  the  necessary  changes 
in  the  constitution  However,  according  to  the 
State  Department,  these  Palauan  leaders  are 
also  seeking  changes  to  the  compact.  Accord- 
ing to  the  State  Department.  Palau  is  arguing 
that  the  terms  of  the  compact  be  reduced  Irom 
50  years  to  15  years  without  any  change  m 
the  funding.  Palau  also  seeks  a  reduction  m 
the  definition  of  military  land  use  rights,  and 
further  discussion  of  Federal  programs.  Inter- 
estingly, however,  according  to  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Interior  Department,  the 
issue  of  the  IPSECO  project  is  not  among  the 
Items  where  Palau  requests  renegotiation 

the  IPSECO  deal  was  a  disgrace.  It  is  a 
disgrace  that  many  Palauans  still  do  not  have 
electricity,  this  matter  will  never  be  closed  until 
those  responsible  are  held  to  account.  This 
Member  and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ihe  Virgin  Islands  fully  concurs  It  is  relatively 
clear  that  there  was  governmental  corruption 
among  Palauan  olficials  on  the  IPSECO  deal, 
and  that  many  individuals  bear  the  blame  for 
the  disgracelul  situation  that  exists  il  the 
IPSECO  power  plant  was  ever  needed,  and 
that  is  certainly  questionable,  the  cost  certainly 
was  very  excessive  Yet  does  it  follow  that  the 
plan  required  by  section  ?704  are  appro 
priate'' 

The  plan  required  by  section  2704,  calls  lor 
an  assessment  ol  the  power  needs  tor  the 
Trust  Territories.  But  this  Member  understands 
'hat  the  government  of  Palau  is  already  devel 
oping  a  national  development  plan  which  ac- 
dresses  the  question  ot  electrification.  Further, 
this  Member  is  given  to  understand  that  S5 
million  per  year  is  appropriated  tor  the  govern- 
ment of  Palau  to  do  technical  studies.  II  the 
Palauans  wish  to  conduct  these  studies,  they 
already  have  Ihe  wherewithal  to  do  so. 

01  the  plan's  proposed  assessment  on  aadi 
tional  legal  authority  which  may  be  necessary 
to  meet  these  needs,  this  Member  is  truly  con- 
cerned that  what  v/ould  be  todays  assess 
ment  will  be  tomorrow's  bailout  of  the  banks 
that  supported  the  IPSECO  project  That  must 
not  happen.  This  Member  v^ould  note  that 
there  are  many  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Aflairs  and  probably  in  the  Interior  Committee 
as  well,  on  both  sides  ot  the  aisle,  who  woula 
be  totally  opposed  to  addressing  the  IPSECO 
debt  problem  in  such  a  manner 
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Mr,  Speaker,  those  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Alfairs  who  maintain  an  interest  in  this 
matter  believe  that  this  body  should  not  be 
drawn  into  this  issue  of  finding  a  way — a  dif- 
ferent way — of  resolving  the  IPSECO  debt 
again  The  United  Slates  has  offered  an  ave- 
nue tor  resolving  both  the  debt  and  the  nature 
of  our  relationship  through  the  compact.  It  is 
tor  the  people  of  Palau  to  decide  now  how 
they  wish  to  settle  the  debt  Palau  could  ap- 
prove the  compact  and  utilize  the  funds  to  be 
provided  under  the  terms  of  the  compact 
Conversely,  Palau  could  look  to  some  other 
means,  such  as  selling  and  privatizing  the 
electrical  system,  instituting  a  lull  meter/energy 
rate  system  that  develops  a  cash  flow  from 
the  people  and  businesses  paying  for  the 
electricity  they  use.  or  some  other  method, 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  tair  to  say  that  those  on 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  who  have 
followed  this  matter  believe  that  the  Congress 
has  already  dealt  finally  with  the  aeb*  issue  m 
the  context  ot  the  total  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Palau,  The  compact  of- 
fers a  generous  deal  tor  Palau  that  this  Mem- 
ber would  hope  the  people  of  Palau  will  recog- 
nize Il  is  time  tor  the  IPSECO  people  and  the 
lawyers  to  stop  nppmg  off  the  Palauans  and 
Ihe  taxpayer  They  made  a  sweet  deal  with 
the  benefit  of  corruption,  and  they  certainly 
don't  deserve  even  more  money.  Therefore, 
this  Member  and  others  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  m  the  Congress  continue  to 
have  serious  reservations  regarding  the  Palau 
provisions  of  the  National  Energy  Policy  Act 
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Mr  McDERMOTT  Mr  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  rightly  concerned  with  the  eth- 
ical standards  ot  their  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress It  we  cannot  assure  the  people  that  our 
standards  are  the  highest,  we  cannot  earn 
their  confidence.  And  the  loss  ot  that  con- 
fidence threatens  representative  democracy. 

I  have  never  had  reason  to  doubt  the  per- 
sonal integrity  of  the  vast  majority  ol  our  col- 
leagues. We  all  do  our  best  to  serve  the  public 
interest  as  we  understano  it.  and  to  represent 
faithfully  the  many  views  of  the  people  who 
sent  us  here  We  often  disagree,  in  gooo  faith, 
on  questions  of  public  policy  So  do  the  peo- 
ple we  represent,  in  this  diverse  country 

Therefore,  the  mere  suspicion  that  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  may  have  engaged  in  crimi- 
nal conduct  has  a  corrosive  effect  on  the  leg- 
islative process,  on  the  work  we  all  try  to  do 
here  That  is  why  we  have  a  rule  in  our  Code 
of  Official  Conduct,  requiring  that  a  Member 
who  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  retrain 
from  participating  in  committee  work  or  voting 
on  the  floor.  Our  rule  does  not  automatically 
expel  a  Member  after  conviction:  it  respects 
the  right  o!  our  constituents  to  choose  who  will 
represent  them 

We  also  have  a  rule  m  the  Democratic  cau- 
cus that  requires  the  chairman  of  a  committee 
or  subcommittee,   it  formally  charged  with  a 
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crime,  to  step  down  as  chairman  until  the  legal 
proceedings  are  concluded.  That  rule  has 
been  observed,  and  I  believe  it  has  helped  to 
strengthen  public  conddence  in  the  work  of 
Congress. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  House  resolution 
to  apply  that  principle  to  all  Members  as  a  rule 
ol  the  House  ilselt.  My  purpose  is  to  help  re 
store  the  laith  ol  the  American  people  in  the 
integrity  of  this  institution,  and  the  principles  ol 
representative  democracy 

Like  any  representative  body.  Congress  in- 
cludes people  who  sometimes  get  into  trouble 
When  that  happens,  we  have  a  problem  mam 
taming  the  confidence  of  the  American  people 
We  can  regain  that  conlidence.  not  by  avoid- 
ing problems,  but  by  resolving  them.  That  is 
why  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  reso 
lulion. 

H.  RK.S. 

Uesolvi'd.  That  (al  the  Code  ot  OltU.lal  Con- 
ilut.t  In  nil«"  XI-III  of  the  llou.-ip  ol  Krpicsent 
atlvos  Is  iiinenili'd  by  rutloslnnatlnif  clause.s  II 
and  12  ii.s  i.lauses  12  and  13.  respectively,  and 
by  In.spiliMK  alter  clause  10  the  rulUiwIim  new 
clause: 

"11.  A  chairman  or  ranking  minority  piirty 
member  ol  a  standlnn.  seleit.  or  special  <  oni 
iiilttee  of  the  House  or  Joint,  committee  of 
CoMKiess,  or  sul« ommittee  thereof,  anain.st 
whom  an  indictment  or  iiifonnation  has  been 
filed  for  a  crime  for  which  a  sentence  of  two 
or  more  years'  Imprisonment  may  be  im- 
posed shall  cease  to  e.xeri:lse  the  (X)wers  of 
chairman  or  ranking  member  and  shall  step 
aslile  unless  or  until  the  chai'iios  are  dis 
missed  or  reduceil  to  a  crime  for  which  the 
.sentence  of  imprisonment  that  may  be  im- 
posed is  less  than  two  years,  or  the  chairman 
or  ranking  minority  party  memljer  is  found 
not  K'uilty.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  apply  to  any  individual  who  is  a 
chairman  oi-  laiiklim  minority  party  member 
of  a  standing,  select,  or  spetial  committee  of 
the  House  or  joint  committee  of  ConKi'ess.  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  when  this  amend- 
ment becomes  effe.  tm  ..  ,,,   ^  m  effect. 
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Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro 
ducing  legislation  to  make  much  needed  im 
provements  in  the  Federal  housing  programs 
that  serve  our  Nation's  older  Americans  As 
chairman  ol  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging's 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Consumer  In- 
terests, It  IS  my  role  to  advocate  for  elfective 
programs  to  serve  the  housing  needs  ol  all 
older  adults,  particularly  those  who  have  low 
incomes  Further.  I  believe  that  housing  pro- 
grams serving  special  populations  and  their 
unique  needs  must  go  beyond  the  bricks  and 
mortar  to  provide  a  supportive,  services-en- 
riched environment.  The  legislation  that  I  have 
written,  the  Housing  lor  the  Elderly  Improve- 
ment Act  ol  1992,  will  make  substantial  im- 
provements in  the  current  housing  programs 
for  the  elderly,  without  creating  large,  new  pro- 
grams that  we  will  have  dilficulty  funding. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  Cranston  Gonzalez 
National  Allordable  Housing  Act  of  1990,  and 
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other  housing  programs,  must  be  reauthorized 
this  year  I  am  eager  to  work  with  the  Banking 
Committee  and  its  members  to  incorporate  in 
their  housing  bill  the  elderly  housing  improve 
ments  that  I  have  dratted  In  fact,  some  of  the 
language  that  I  have  drafted  has  already  been 
included  in  the  Banking  Committee's  bill  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  chairman,  Mr 
GON/Ait/,  lor  his  excellent  draft  legislation, 
and  Mrs  Rouklma,  the  ranking  minority  mem 
ber  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Community  Development,  tor  her  thoughtful 
contributions 

Mr  Speaker,  this  bill,  the  Housing  for  the  El- 
derly Improvement  Act  of  1992,  was  devel- 
oped by  working  with  the  advocates  of  hous 
ing  tor  older  Americans,  and  analyzing  the 
problems  with  current  law  and  programs. 
Many  ot  the  concepts  and  solutions  tound  in 
this  bill  have  been  endorse  by  groups  such  as 
the  American  Association  ol  Retired  Persons, 
the  American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging,  and  the  Elderly  Housing  Coalition.  In 
addition,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  lollowing 
distinguished  members  of  the  Aging  Commit- 
tee have  agreed  to  be  original  cosponsors: 
Representative  Mary  Rose  Oakar,  Rep- 
resentative Tom  Downey,  Representative  Bin 
HijGHts,  and  Chairman  Edward  Roybai 

I  would  like  to  briefly  outline  the  six  titles  ol 
my  legislation,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to   have   a   section-bysection   description    in 
serted  in  the  Record  following  my  statement 

The  first  title  ot  the  Housing  lor  the  Elderly 
Improvement  Act  addresses  a  number  ol  prob- 
lems with  the  administration  ol  programs  that 
can  be  corrected  by  the  Department  of  Hous 
mg  and  Urban  Development  |HUD|.  This  legis 
lation  requires  HUD  to  Create  an  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Supportive  Housing  to  coordi- 
nate programs  for  special  needs  populations 
with  social  service  agencies,  and  to  review  all 
lederally  assisted  housing  proiects  tor  the  el- 
derly to  assess  their  needs  in  the  areas  of 
supportive  services,  modernization,  personnel, 
and  finances.  The  Secretary  must  also  work  to 
provide  one  stop  housing  assistance  applica- 
tion centers  to  better  serve  older  individuals 
seeking  housing,  and  the  bill  requires  that  reg- 
ulations lor  the  Revised  Congregate  Housing 
Services  Program  be  issued. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  locuses  on  the  section  202 
Supfxjrtive  Housing  for  the  Elderly  Program  by 
authorizing  15,000  units  each  year;  improving 
access  to  residual  receipts  that  projects  have 
saved;  allowing  the  rent  to  efficiency  units  to 
be  25  percent  of  the  resident's  income,  in- 
stead of  30  percent;  and  creating  opportunities 
lor  shared  housing  arrangements  and  mixed- 
income  projects  to  be  developed. 

Title  III  modifies  the  Revised  Congregate 
Housing  Services  Program  In  1990,  I  drafted 
the  legislation  which  created  this  section  of  the 
law.  Unfortunately.  HUD  has  failed  to  spend 
any  ol  the  appropriations  that  we  have  pro- 
vided lor  these  excellent  services  programs  for 
the  frailest  of  our  residents  The  provisions 
that  I  have  dratted  this  year  address  some  of 
the  concerns  that  I,  and  others,  have  had  with 
the  current,  unacceptable  situation  Title  III  in- 
creases the  congregate  housing  services  pro- 
gram authorization  and  places  the  HOPE  lor 
Elderly  Independence  within  this  program. 
Under  this  provision,  no  funds  may  be  allo- 
cated for  Hope  for  Elderly  Independence  until 


the  congregate  services  program  is  allocated 
Its  funds  This  title  also  separates  the  retrofit 
programs  from  the  congregate  services  and 
provides  it  with  its  own  authorization  level. 

Title  IV  expands  the  authorization  lor  serv- 
ice coordinators  to  sections  236,  221(d)(3), 
515,  and  section  8  projects  Further,  it  clanlies 
who  can  be  hired  or  otherwise  employed  as 
service  coordinators,  and  makes  the  language 
consistent  throughout  the  law 

Title  V  makes  two  changes  to  the  current 
laws  regarding  home  repair  programs  First,  it 
sets  aside  tunds — a  minimum  of  S30  million — 
for  home  repair  programs  under  the  HOME  In- 
vestment Partnerships  Act,  which  is  part  of  the 
Cranston-Gonzalez  Act  Second,  it  clarifies 
that  the  same  types  of  repairs  can  be  made 
under  the  Farmers  Honie  Section  504  Pro 
gram— including  emergency  repairs,  safety  re- 
pairs, weatherization  repairs,  and  others 

Last,  title  Vl  expands  the  current  eligibility 
for  mortgage  insurance  under  section  232.  It 
clarifies  that  in  addition  to  the  eligibility  ol 
nursing  homes  and  board  and  care  lacilities, 
that  assisted  living  facilities  may  also  receive 
mortgage  insurance  under  this  program.  As- 
sisted living  facilities  provide  a  level  ol  care 
that  IS  less  extensive,  and  less  expensive, 
than  nursing  homes  provide 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  all  my  colleagues  to  take 
a  close  look  at  the  Housing  for  the  Elderly  Im- 
provement Act  of  1992.  This  legislation  is  es- 
sential to  providing  effective  housing  programs 
to  serve  older  citizens.  Again,  I  commend  the 
elforts  of  Chairman  Gonzalez  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  Roukfma,  who  take  the  hous 
ing  needs  of  all  Americans  very  seriously.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  them,  and  others 
in  the  House,  to  improve  Federal  housing  for 
older  Americans. 
SKfri(iN-iiv-Si;cni)N     Dkschiition     dk     thk 
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Se.  tion  101:  A.ssistant  Secretary  for  Sup- 
portive Housing  Creates  an  office  of  Sup- 
portive Housing  to  be  headed  by  an  Assistant 
Secretary  to  administer  programs  lor  the  el- 
derly, disabled,  and  homeless  and  to  coordi- 
nate programs  with  social  services  anencies. 

Section  102:  Review  of  I'lon rams  -Requires 
llial  all  federally  assisted  housinu  projects 
tlesi^rnated  for  the  eliterly  be  reviewed  at 
least  once  every  four  years.  Such  a  review 
would  cover  supportive  serviies.  iiuxierniza- 
tioii.  personnel  and  financial  needs  of  such 
projects.  Also  reipiires  that  the  Secretary 
prepare  an  annual  rei)oit  to  C'on^;|■ess  on  the 
adenuacy  of  lundint;  levels  to  meet  the  needs 
identified  and  on  the  adequacy  of  the  geo- 
maphic  tai'ueliiiK  of  resources. 

See  tion  IttV  Fire  Safety  Systems  in  Feder- 
ally Assisted  Housing  for  the  Klderly  -Re- 
quires that  all  newly  constructed  housing  for 
the  elilerly  be  protected  by  an  automatic 
spiinkler  system  and  a  hard-wireil  smoke  de- 
tector. Also  requires  a  study  of  fire  protec-- 
tion  in  existing  housing  and  the  costs  and 
l>enefits  of  retrofittint,'  housiiiM:  to  add  fire 
protection  devices. 

Section  104-  One-Stop  Houslni?  Assistance 
Application  Centers  Provides  for  funding' 
atjencies  in  each  housing  market  area  to  as- 
sist older  and  disabled  applicants  for  feder- 
ally a.ssisted  housinu  to  obtain  information 
and  apply  to  the  ranwe  of  housins  for  which 
they  are  elli^ible. 

Section  105:  Issuance  of  ReKulations  under 
Revised    ConmeRate    Housinu    Services    Pro- 
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i-;\A\\\     Ki>4iim's  i  I'uulations  be  i.ssued  to  im- 
plement   the    Revised    ConKreuate    Housinu 
Seivii  es  Program  as  authorized  by  NAHA. 
ii  ri.K  ii:  sKrriciN  an  sui'i-ohtivk  holising  iok 
THK  i;i-i)i:i<i.v 
***** 

Section  202:  Act  ess  to  Residual  Receipts 
and  Replacement  Reserves  for  Maintenance 
and  Seivices-  Requires  HUD  to  approve  the 
u.se  of  residual  receipts  and  leplacement  re- 
seives  to  fund  maintenance,  modernization, 
or  seivices  needs  of  elderly  projects. 

Section  '203:  Coordination  of  Tenant  Rent 
Contributions  and  Unit  Size-  Allows  rent  for 
efficiency  units  to  be  25  percent  of  income. 

Section  204-  Shaied  Housintf  Arrange- 
ments-Permits Section  202  projects  to  de- 
velop units  and  tenant  selection  procedures 
designed  to  accommodate  shareil  housing  ar- 
ia nRcment^s. 

Section  205:  Mi.xed-Income  Project  Dem- 
onstration Authorizes  the  use  of  10  percent 
of  Section  202  funds  lor  partial  lundinw  of 
mixed  income  piojects  for  the  elderly.  Funds 
could  be  used  in  conjunction  with  multifam- 
ily  mortuaRe  insurance  for  the  balance  of  the 
project. 

TI'ri.K  III:  ItKVISKI)  fONGKICr.ATi;  tlOLrsiNO 
Sl';l<Vlfi:S  I'KUGKAM 

Section  301:  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions Makes  specific  authorizations  for 
.services  and  for  retrol'ittinR  of  elitrible 
projects. 

Section  302:  Set-Aside  of  ConRicRate  Hous- 
iiiR  Services  Funds  for  HOPE  for  Klderly 
Independence  Sets  aside  a  portion  of  CUSP 
funds  for  the  HOPK  for  Klderly  Independence 
piORiain.  Requires  a  ihresholil  of  fundioR  for 
(HSP  Ijefoie  HOPK  for  Elderly  Independence 
can  be  funded. 

Section  303:  EliRibility  of  Residents  for 
Supportive  Services  ChaiiRCS  the  definition 
of  "frail  elderly." 

Section  304:  Priority  for  Assistance  Con- 
tracts Gives  priority  to  applications  from 
St^ites.  Indian  tribes,  and  units  of  Rcneial 
local  Rovernment  which  have  a  comprehen- 
sive strateRy  for  services. 

riri.K  iv:  »i:nv!ci':  coouiuna'I'ohs  in 

KKDKKAI.I.Y  A.SSlKTKI)  HUl^SI.VO 

Set  tion  401:  Required  TraininR-  Estal> 
li.shes  trainins  qualifications  for  service  co- 
ordinators. 

***** 

Section  403:  Multii'amily  HousinR  Assisted 
under  the  National  HousinR  Act-Extends 
authority  to  provide  service  coordinators  to 
Section  221(di3  and  Section  236  projects  serv- 
iiiR  older  people. 

Section  404:  Rural  Rental  HousinR -Ex- 
tends authority  to  provide  service  coordina- 
tors to  Farmers  Home  Section  515  projects 
serviuR  older  people. 

Section  405:  Revised  ConRreRate  HousinR 
Servii  es  ProRiam-  Makes  revisions  to  CHSP 
to  conform  with  seivices  coordinator  provi- 
sions. 

Section  406:  Section  202  HousinR  for  the  El- 
derly Revises  service  coordinator  provi- 
sions under  Section  202  to  conform  with 
other  .service  coordinatoi'  provisions. 

Section  407:  Public  HousinR -Revises  serv- 
ice coordinator  provisions  under  public  hous- 
iiiR  to  i:op!orm  with  other  service  coordina- 
tor provisions. 

■rlTI.K  V:  HOMK  IIICI'AIH  I'UOGUAMK 

Section  501:  Model  ProRiam  under  llOMK 
Investment  Partnerships  Act-Sets  aside 
funds  for  home  repairs  lor  low-income  older 
and  di.sabled  homeowners. 

Section  .502:  Crants  and  Loans  for  Rural 
lIouslnR  Repairs  for  Very  Low-Income  Fanii- 


IX n-N.slONS  Ol    RlM.AKK.s 

lies  AuLliinizcs  woatiiei  izulKjii  ai..i  .jiiier 
types  of  home  repair  under  the  Farmers 
Home  Section  504  proRram. 

TITI.K  VI:  MOUTGAGK  INSUKANCK  KOK  ASSI.S'rKlJ 
LIVING  KACII.ITIKS 

Section  601:  EliRibility  of  Assisted  LivinR 
Facilities  for  MortsaRe  Insurance  Under  Sec- 
tion 232— Clarifies  the  ellRibllity  of  assisted 
livinR  facilities  to  receive  insured  linanciiiR 
undei'  the  Section  2;J2  proRiam.  Defines 
standards  for  assisteil  liviiiu  financinR. 
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■nil-;  i..-\TK  I'.-w.Mi-'.N'i' 

M.MN'rKNANCK 


111    i'.\'ri;N'i- 

I'l'.ivS 


HON.  BILL  McCOLLlM 

<  M    !■  i  .ntui  J.-\ 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OK  HKPHKSKNTATIVES 

Thursdmi.  Juin-  }.  1992 

Mr.  McCOLLUM  Mr  Speaker,  the  proposal 
I  am  introducing  today  is  intended  to  provide 
relief  for  those  who  fad  lo  pay  patent  mainte- 
nance fees  within  the  penoas  specified  in  the 
patent  laws  and  to  correct  a  technical  error  m 
section  7  ol  title  35  that  establishes  the  Boara 
of  Paten!  Appeals  and  Interlerencps  in  the 
U.S.  Patent  and  Irademark  Otiice 

Regarding  the  paynent  ot  rnainienance 
fees,  the  Commissioner  may  at  present  only 
accept  the  late  payment  of  a  maintenance  fee 
after  the  expiration  ot  the  grace  penod  it  it  is 
shown  that  the  delay  in  payment  was  'un 
avoidable  '  This  standard,  existing  alone,  is 
too  stringent  Some  patent  owners  have  lost 
their  patent  rights  due  to  circumstances  that 
do  not  warrant  this  harsh  result,  but  that  could 
not  be  considered  unavoidable  '  unaer  current 
lav; 

This  proposal  would  proviae  an  aaoi'iona! 
remedy  tor  patent  owners.  Late  payment  of 
maintenance  fees  could  be  accepted  if  the 
delay  in  payment  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Commissioner  to  have  been  uninten 
tional,  a  more  lemeni  standard  than  "unavoid- 
able.' Thus,  the  harsh  result  of  the  present 
law  would  be  mitigated  Petitions  to  accept 
payments  unaer  this  standara,  howeve'.  could 
only  be  tiled  withm  a  period  of  up  'o  18 
months  after  the  expiration  of  the  grace  Denoo 
for  payment  ot  maintenance  fees  This  lii'nta 
lion  would  prevent  patent  ov;ners  from  avoid- 
ing the  payment  ot  maintenance  tees  and  mis- 
leading the  public  apout  their  iniem  to  '^lam 
tain  their  patents  in  force 

RegaiOing  the  Board  ot  Patent  Appeals  ana 
Interferences,  current  section  7  of  title  35 
states  that  memoers  ot  the  Boara,  which  in- 
cludes the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  must 
be  "appointed  to  the  competitive  service,"  To 
conform  to  section  3132(a)(2)  of  title  5.  how 
ever,  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  mus' 
be  members  of  the  Senior  Executive  Service 
instead  of  the  "competitive  service".  While  the 
current  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  are 
members  of  the  Board  and  'he  Senior  Execu- 
tive Service  i:y  virtue  of  a  "grandfather" 
clause,  this  proposal  would  eliminate  this  in- 
consistency between  statutory  provisions  to 
ensure  that  future  appointees  to  those  posi- 
tions will  serve  as  full  members  of  the  Board 
and  serve  in  the  appropriate  category  of  Fed- 
eral service 

Ttie  text  of  the  tiiii  ano  a  section-Pv  section 
analysis  follows: 


H.R.  — 

He  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houxe  of  Rcp- 
rcsentativps  of  the  United  Statrx  nf  AmerUa  in 
Cong ress  a s.spin t)led. 

SECTION  I    .ACrFPTAN'rE  OF  I. ATE  PAYMENT  OE 
M.MNTEN.VSCE  FEES 

'HI    i-umy    i'tr  Jot    l<i  riruiti   ol    AfJiui'  itm/n . 

Section  41(a)(7i  of  title  35.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "each 
patent"  the  foUowinR:  ■'or  for  maintaininR 
each  patent  in  force  ". 

(bi  Latk  Payment  of  MaintknancI';  Fke.— 
Section  41(c)(ll  of  title  35.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  insertinR  after  "sec- 
tion" the  following:  "which  is  made  within 
elRhteen  months  after  the  six-month  Rrace 
period,  or  within  such  shorter  time  as  fixed 
by  the  Commissioner,  if  the  delay  is  shown 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner  to 
have  been  unintentional,  oi-  at  any  time .". 

SFf.  2    BO.MU)  OF  PATE:NT  .\PPE.\1,S  .\Nn  INTER 
EEKENC  ES 

.Si'cUoii  Viai  ul  tiilf  .ii>.  UiiiifU  b'Ldli-.-  Code. 
IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•|a)  The  Board  of  Patent  Appeals  and 
Interferences  shall  consist  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  Deputy  Commissioner,  the  As- 
sistant Commissioners,  a  Chairman,  a  Vice 
Chairman,  and  the  examiners-in-chief.  The 
examiners-in-chief,  who  shall  be  appointed 
to  the  competitive  seivice,  and  the  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman  shall  be  persons  of  com- 
petent leyal  kiiowledRe  and  scientific  abil- 
ity.'. 

SEC.  3.  EFFKCTIVE  DA  '  ES. 

,1  l\  (iKNKKAi..  -This  Act  takes  effect  on 
the  (laie  of  the  enactment  of  the  Act. 

lb)  Skction  1.    The  amendments  made  by 
.section  1  shall  apply  to- 
il) any  patent  for  which  a  maintenance  fee 
is  due  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act: 

i2)  any  patent  for  which  a  maintenance  fee 
was  due  before  such  date  of  enactment  and 
lor  which  the  Rrace  period  provided  in  sec- 
tion 41(b)  of  title  35.  United  States  Code,  has 
not  expii  ed  as  of  such  date  of  enactment;  and 
(3)  any  patent  for  which  a  maintenance  fee 
was  due  before  such  date  of  enactment  and 
for  which  such  Riace  period  expired  not  more 
than  18  months  before  such  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

Si-xrrioN-BY-Si-xn'ioN  Analysis 

Section  1.  Acceptance  ol  late  payment  of 
maintenance  lees. 

Subsection  1(b)  amends  subsection  41(c)(1) 
to  add  authority  for  the  Commissioner  to  ac- 
cept the  late  payment  of  maintenance  fees  if 
the  delay  is  shown  to  be  unintentional"  and 
the  [jetition  to  accept  the  late  payment  is 
filed  within  a  elRhteen-month  period  alter 
the  six-month  grace  period.  The  Commis- 
sioner, at  his  discretion,  may  set  a  shorter 
period  for  filinR  the  petition  than  staled  in 
the  subsection.  This  authority  supplements 
the  current  authority  to  accept  the  late  pay- 
ment when  the  delay  was  "unavoidable",  and 
is  analoROus  to  the  practice  for  reviving 
abandoned  applications  and  accepting  the 
late  payment  of  issue  fees.  Sub.section  1(a) 
amends  subseci.ion  41(a)(7)  to  set  the  fee  for 
pe.^tions  to  accept  the  late  payment  of 
maintenance  fees  when  the  delay  was  unin- 
tentional at  the  same  level  as  similai-  ac- 
tions. 

Section  2.  Board  of  patent  appeals  and 
interferences. 

Section  2  of  this  bill  clarifies  .section  7  of 
title  '35  of  the  United  Slates  Code  leRardinR 
the  membership  of  the  Board  of  Patent  Ap- 
peals and  Interferences  (the  Board).  The  1984 
amendment  to  the  patent  law  (Pub.  L.  No. 


IMOH 

h,  t,^_. \ct)  which  I  reiilfd  the  Boiiid  ditl 

not  state  that  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man were  members.  The  amendment  also 
specified  that  the  examiners  in  chief,  who 
are  i<lentifled  as  members  of  the  Board, 
would  \je  'appointed  to  the  comix'tilive  serv- 
ice." Section  2102(ai(l)(C)  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  expre.ssly  excludes  mem- 
bers of  the  Senior  Kxecutive  Service  from 
the  competitive  .service.  The  positions  of 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Boai'd 
must  be  under  the  Senior  Kxecutive  Service 
because  responsibilities  of  the  position  fall 
within   the  definition   of  "Senior  Kxecutive 


Sc .,.-,.. 

5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  incutiilx>tit  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  were  an  examinerinchief 
and  an  examiner  of  interferences,  respec- 
tively, and  therefore,  aie  rtiemljers  of  the 
Board  by  virtue  of  section  20(i  of  the  Act.  a 
"grandfather  clau.se  ".  even  though  they  are 
al.so  members  of  the  Senior  Kxecutive  Serv- 
ice. By  adding  the  titles  of  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  to  the  list  of  Board  meitibers 
in  section  7  of  title  35  of  the  United  Stales 
Code,  the  proposed  amendment  will  ensure 
that  future  apjx)inlees  to  those  positions, 
who  would  not  l)e  "Krandfathered."  will 
serve    as    lull    members.    Flexibility    is    re- 


Juiic  4.  hnrj 

t-aincd.  however,  to  determine  the  typ>-  "i  .<i- 
poinlment  to  the  Senior  Kxecutive  Service. 
The  final  sentence  will  ensure  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  are  appropriately  qualified 
and  will  maint^iin  the  requirement  that  ex- 
aminers-in-chief  be  appointed  to  the  com- 
petitive service. 

Section  3.  Effective  dates. 

This  Act  takes  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. The  amendments  made  in  section  1 
shall  apply  to  all  patents  for  which  a  mainte- 
nance fee  was  due  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment and  for  which  the  «race  period  expired 
no  more  than  18  months  l.)efore  the  dale  of 
enactment. 


n  In 


jifirj 


(  {)\(,R1  sslO.N Al.   IU( OKI)      .SI  N.\  II-: 
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(Lt'd'slalivc  dcv^  of  Thursdan.  Manh  26.  1992) 


The  .Soriiitc  met  at  10  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  1(3 
oi-der  l),v  the  Honoi'able  Thomas  A. 
l).\s(ni,K,  a  .Senator  from  the  State  of 
South  Dakota. 


.M'l'oi.NT.Mi.N  ;   I  M     \(  ;  :ni; 

I'KKSIDKNT  PR(J  TK.M  i  '  >! ;  i . 

The  I'RKSIDING  OFFICKK.  The 
clerk  will  please  I'ead  a  communication 
to  th(>  Senate  from  the  President  pi'o 
tempore  I  Mr.  lU-KO). 

Tlie  a.Ksistant  legislative  clerk  i-ead 
t  lie  followint;  lettei': 


U.S.  Sknatk. 

PRKSIDKNT  pro  TKMI'OHK, 
Wiislunqton.  DC.  June  5.  1992. 
I'd  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3.  of 
the  St.aiKlins  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  THOMAS  A.  DASCHl.K.  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

ROHKRT  C.  BYRI). 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  DASCHLK  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  ActintiT  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


HF.CKSS  UNTIL  9  A.M..  TUESDAY. 
.JUNK  9.   1992 


The   ACTIM.    :• 
pore.    Under    the 


DV. 


pi'o  tem- 
previous  order,  the 
Senate  stands  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  9  o'clock  a.m.  on  Tuesda.v.  June  9. 
1992. 

Thereupon,  at  10  o'clock  and  30  sec- 
onds a.m..  the  Senate  recessed,  under 
the  order  of  Thursda.v,  June  4,  1992, 
until  Tuesda.v.  June  9.  1992.  at  9  a.m. 


M>.'tM 


Mw 


v.nn) 


(  ()\(,KI  nM()\  \I     KI  (  OKI)      IIOI    sl 


'/.'//(■  .). 


1992 


■June 


1992 


(  ().\(,KI  SSIO.NAI.    KhCORD— HOr.M 


HOUSE  OF  KEPKESEN 1 ATIVKS— f/  K/dj,  Jutie  J,  1992 


The  Hou.Sf  met.  <il,  9  a.m.  ami  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore !Mr.  MONTCOMKRY]. 


DKSIONA'l'ION   Hi    .^I'KAKllR   1M{() 
'i'lOMl'ORK 

The  SPKAKKll  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Hou.su  the  loUowinu  commu- 
nication from  the  Speaker: 

Washing  TON,  DC, 

J  urn-. 5.  1992. 
I    hereljv    ileslynate    the    Honorable    G.V. 
(Sonny >  Monit.omkuy  to  act  as  Speaker  pro 
tempore  on  this  day. 

Tho.mas  H.  Foi.ky. 
SiiciikcT  ol  th     "  '  Kiprrsenlittivis. 


PRAYP^R 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  .James  David 
Kord.  D.l)..  offered  the  foUowlntr  pray- 
ei'; 

You  have  calUnl  us,  trracious  God,  to 
care  for  each  other's  needs,  to  lieai" 
each  other's  burdens,  to  share  toMfether 
in  the  tasks  that  must  be  accom- 
plished, and  to  celebrate  the  unity  You 
have  i^iven  us  in  our  common  creation. 
We  re(M)t,'nize  that  we  can  serve  You.  O 
God.  by  servintr  others  and  we  are 
thankful  lor  the  opportunities  to  use 
oui-  abilities  in  su(;h  servii:e. 

On  this  da.v  we  are  aware  of  the 
sph-ndid  record  of  service  by  the  pa^ea 
who  serve  so  faithfully  in  this  place.  As 
thoy  return  to  their  communities  and 
to  new  avenues  of  service,  wo  pray 
Your  blessint;  upon  each  one  of  them 
and  upon  their  families  and  ask  that 
Your  trood  spirit,  and  benediction  will 
be  with  them  now  and  evermore.  Amen. 


THK  .JOLitNAI, 

The  Sl'ICAKKR  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  .Journal  of  the 
last  days  proceeding's  and  announces 
to  the  House  his  approval  thereof. 

I'ursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the  .Jour- 
nal stands  approv«'(| 


I'I.KDGP:  of  AI.LKGIANCK 

The  SI'KAKKR  pro  tempore.  The 
I'ledk'e  of  Alleuiance  will  be  led  by  the 
t^entleman    from   California   [Mr.    HiiN- 

TKKj. 

Mr.  HUNTHR  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
Kiance  as  follows: 

I  pleiiKO  iillenlaiK  c  lo  I  In-  KliiK  of  the  Unit- 
ed State.>(  oi  AmiTiin,  and  lo  the  Kcput)ll('  for 
which  It  .HirtiKJw.  one  nation  under  Ood.  indi- 
visible, with  lll>eriy  and  justice  fur  all. 


RKQb'K.ST  TO  VITIATI-:  VOTKS  AND 
TO  PUT  THK  QUK.STION  AGAIN 
TODAY  IN  COM.MITTI'-K  OF  THK 
WHOLK  ON  AMKNDMKNTS  OF- 
FKRKD  HV  Ml?  OWKNS  OF  l^TAH 
AND  MR.  ROHRAHACHKR 

Mr.  ROHRAHACHKR.  Mi.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  that  the  votes 
on  the  amendments  by  the  jientleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Owkns)  and  the  treii- 
tleman  from  California  (Mr. 

RoiiUAHACiiKKl  be  vitiated  and  the 
question  l)e  put  aj^ain  on  those  amt-nd- 
ment.s  to  immediately  follow  the  first 
recorded  vote  for  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

The  SPKAKKR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reiiuest,  of  the  K'fn- 
tleman  from  California? 

Mr.  HUNTKR,  Reserving  the  ri^ht  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  have  rc- 
siM'ved  the  ri^ht  to  object,  in  order  to 
allow  the  k'entleman  from  California 
[Mr.  RonKAHACiiKKl  to  Speak  to  this 
issue  that  he  has  brout^ht  before  the 
House  this  mornintr.  and  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  to  explain 
it. 

Mr.  ROHRAHACHKR.  Mr.  Siieaker.  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  ^;entleman 
from  California,  for  yieldinK'  to  me  and 
for  uivinK  me  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press what,  this  unanimous-consent  !<•- 
(|Uost  is  all  about. 

After  a  threat  deal  of  effort  put  forth 
by  a  number  of  Members  of  Contjress 
last  nii,'ht  because  a  rule  was  in  effect, 
that  was  actually  the  first  time  this 
rule  had  ever  been  in  effect  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
there  were  five  Members  on  the  floor 
who  expected  to  have  a  vote  on  the 
issue  at  hand,  an  amendment  that  we 
have  been  requestint,'.  and  Members  on 
the  floor,  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Ms,  W.XTKH.s).  the  Kentleinan 
from  California  [Mr.  ToHUK.sj.  the  k'en- 
tleman  from  California  (Mr.  Doknan). 
the  tfentleman  from  California  (Mr.  A.n- 
DKH.soNl.  and  myself  fully  expected 
that  we  had  been  j;uaranteed  a  re- 
corded vote  on  our  amendment,  the 
atjiendment  concernink'  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  bill  and 
a  limitation  on  biddinu  for  various 
shipyards  in  California. 

As  we  were  in  the  hall,  we  aitually 
were  in  the  hall  fully  exp<>ctin>,'  that  we 
had  already  established  our  ritfht  to  a 
recorded  vote,  and  in  a  totall.v  unprece- 
dented rule  on  how  this  would  l)e 
achieved,  we  let  that  opportunity  \fo  by 
even  thoui^h  we  were  here,  which  inili- 
cates  that,  each  of  us  were  totally  ex- 
pecting that  we  had  the  ri^'ht  to  a  re- 
corded vote. 


This  unanimous-request  consent  is 
actuall.y  askini^  for  a  courtesy  by  our 
fellow  Members  that  we  would  extend 
to  any  Member  who  felt  that  he  ha<l 
been  wron^^l.y  dcjnied  a  re<:orded  vote  on 
an  issue  that  he  was  here  anil  prepareii 
to  dcf(>n(i 

.Mr.  SOi.t  iMi  iN  M  Speaker,  will  the 
LTetiileman  vield? 

Mr,  HUNTKR.  I  yield  to  the  t,'en- 
I  leman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  to  the  jjentleman  and  to  the  Speak- 
er and  to  the  parliamentarians,  this  is 
a  ver.v  unusual  situation.  When  we  ar<' 
in  the  House,  it  is  normal  procedure  to 
be  able  to  vacate  a  proceedin>j  and  have 
a  vote  at  a  later  date,  but,  under  this 
particular  rule  we  arc  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  The  rule  itself  says 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  ma.y  postpone  until  a  time 
durinu'  further  consideration  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  a  request  for  a 
recorded  vote,  and  it  jroes  on  with 
other  lannuatre. 

The  probl(>m,  Mr,  Speaker,  and  to  the 
parliamentarians,  is  that  if  we  are 
^oinj^  to  have  an  action  like  this,  in 
other  words  we  need  to  be  able  to  have 
at  least  a  request  for  a  recorded  vote 
while  there  is  a  community  of  interest 
on  the  floor. 

Now.  the  same  situation  I  think  oc- 
curred with  the  Owens  amendment.  I 
do  not,  happen  to  support  the  Owens 
amendment,  but  it  is  a  very  unusual 
circumstance,  I  think  we  really  need  to 
clarify  this  on  the  floor  today  and  also 
to  set  precedents  for  the  future,  be- 
cause we.  in  th<?  Rules  Committee,  do 
want  to  accommodate.  We  want  to  be 
able  to  cluster  votes. 

I  see  nothint^  wronj?  with  clustering' 
votes,  but  in  this  particular  situation, 
in  both  the  Owens  amendment,  and  in 
the  Rohrabacher-Huntei -CunninKham 
situation,  the  community  of  interest 
had  actually  left  the  floor,  so  that 
when  a  reiiuest  was  made  to  have  25 
Members  stand,  there  was  no  one  on 
the  floor  to  stand. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM,  Mr,  Speaker, 
will  the  trent leman  vield? 

Mr.  HUNTKR,  1  am  Kind  to  yield  to 
t  he  KMMit  leman  from  California. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  all  due  rest>ei-t.  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Ruhkauachek) 
was  standintj  rit^ht  there  passing  out 
literature  when  that  reciuest  was  made 
on  the  floor. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DoknanI  was  in  the  back.  .So.  there 
were  Members  here. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  heard  the  fjen- 
tlcwoman  from  California  say.  "Well.  I 
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was  waitini?  for  you  to  make  a  protest 
or  call  for  a  vote." 

The  vote  was  never  called  for  under 
the  rule. 

We  beat  this  thintj  in  the  committee. 
\Ve  beat  this  thinn  last  nisht  and  that 
should  be  the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  .Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Liciit  Icnian  continue  to  yield? 

Mr,  HUNTKR,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Kc'nl  Icni.m  from  New  Ycjrk, 

Mr.  SOLO.MON.  .Mr.  Speaker.  1  would 
say  to  all  the  Members  hen>.  1  am  not 
taking  sides  on  the  amendment.  I  am 
not  here  lo  arijue  the  merits  of  the 
amendment.  I  am  here  to  arjiue  on  fair- 
ness for  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

We  really  do  need  to  not  this  cleared 
up.  I  do  not  know  what  can  be  done, 
but  perhaps  if  a  ruling  is  made,  we 
( ould  jjet  together  with  the  Speaker 
and  with  the  I'arliamentarians  to  de- 
termine what  we  are  tjoinu-  to  do  about, 
these  two  situations  and  what  we  are 
t,'ointT  to  do  about  future  situations  Uke 
this,  because  it  just  is  not  fair  for 
.Members  to  have  a  vote  postixinrd  and 
then  have  that  community  of  interest 
leave  the  floor,  regardless  of  what  the 
situation  was  and  who  was  present  at 
the  time.  We  need  to  «et,  this  clarified 
so  that  we  do  not  run  into  this  problem 
at,'ain  in  the  future. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Kcmtleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTKR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
t h('  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Let  me  just  say  to  all  the  gentlemen 
here  that  as  far  as  the  Democratic  side 
iind  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
we  have  no  objection  to  votes  on  either 
of  these  amendments.  We  would  be 
happy  to  lei  t  he  Hou.se  work  its  will  on 
either,  and  frankly  expected  that  we 
would  have  voles  on  both  of  those  last 
niuht. 

1  think  the  problem  is.  I  tell  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  the  problem  is 
in  the  rule.  It  was  either  not  clear  in 
the  rule  or  not  made  clear  at  the  lime 
the  rule  pa.s.sed  as  lo  what  the  tfround 
rules  wer(>  as  far  as  clustering  voles: 
but  I  just  want  everybody  to  under- 
stand thai  whatever  is  decided  here 
with  rej,Mrd  lo  the  vole  is  fine  with  us. 
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Mr.  CUNNINGHAM,  .Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  {gentleman  yiidd? 

Mr.  HUNTKR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Califoinia, 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  .Mr,  Sixniker, 
when  I  was  in  about,  my  second  month, 
there  was  a  parliamentary  mistake. 
and  someone  objected,  and  1  was 
forced,  because  of  the  rule,  not  t,()  Ix^ 
al)le  Lo  offer  an  amendment.  This  is  Ihe 
same  exact  situation.  Kveryone  here 
had  a  fair  shake.  I  stood  there,  and.  if 
it  would  have  been  the  other  wa.v.  I 
would  have  asked  for  a  vole.  The  vote 


was  not  called  for  under  the  rule  as  it 
existed. 

Kveryone  had  a  fail-  sliake.  The  t^ren- 
t leman  thai  presented  the  amendment 
was  standing  rinhl  Ihin-e.  and  he  had 
the  same  opportunity. 

Now  I  know  the  movement  of  this 
House  and  the  way  the  rules  work.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  DEL- 
i.t'.MSl.  one  of  the  chairmen,  is  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment,  and  that  is  the 
way  it  is  uoin^  to  uo.  If  it,  does  not  ^o 
thai  way  on  a  vote,  I  will  eat  the 
amendment , 

Ml  HrN'ri:i{  Mi  .'--rieaker.  reclaim- 
iiit4  my  liiiif  iDi  just  a  moment  here, 
the  fads  are  that.  No.  1.  the  onus  was 
on.  of  course,  the  gentleman  who  of- 
fered the  amendment  in  the  absence  of 
the  trenlleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dymally]  because  Ihe  committee  posi- 
tion was  against  this  particular  posi- 
tion, and  the  vole  was  suspended,  and. 
when  the  volint?  process  was  placed 
back  before  the  committee,  the  Chair 
very  clearly  said  t,hal  a  vote  had  been 
called  on  this  amendment,  or  had  been 
rc(tu«'s't'd  on  this  amendment,  and  the 
RKCdHD  will  bear  Ibis  out,  and  would 
those  who  ai-e  in  favor  of  volint,''  stand, 
and  at  that  point  it  was  late  at  ni^ht, 
and  in  my  estimation  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  and  the  feelings  by  many 
Members  on  Ihe  floor  that  we  had  Kone 
far  beyond  the  allotted  lime  and  the 
frustration  that  they  were  not  beint? 
able  lo  leave  at  what  they  considered 
lo  be  a  <lecenl  hour.  I  think,  was  a  fac- 
tor in  this. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Members  simply  did  nol 
stand,  but  the  communication  was 
made  from  the  Chair  to  everyone,  in  a 
full  clear  voice  io  everyone  in  the  Com- 
miltee.  that,  if  they  so  desired  a  vote. 
Ihey  should  stand,  as  we  have  done 
many,  many  limes,  and  for  whatever 
reason  Members  did  not  stand,  and  I 
have  feelings  for  the  Konlleman  from 
California  [.Mr,  RonnAHACiiKiil  and  his 
excellent  representation  of  the  people 
in  his  community.  I  must  say  that  my- 
self, and  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  CiiNNiN(iHAM)  and  the  K'entleman 
from  California  [Mr.  PACKAun]  also 
have  a  duty  of  repi'esenlalion  toward 
our  constituents,  and  for  that  rea.son 
we  are  constrained  to  object . 

Mr.  ROHRAHACHKR,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  Ki'iith'man  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTKR.  I  yield  one  last  lime  lo 
the  «:ent,leman  from  California,  and 
then  I  am  ^oiny  lo  obj(;cl. 

Mr.  ROHRAHACHKR.  Mi'.  Speaker,  it 
is  very  clear  what  is  Koin^  on  here.  The 
k'enlleman  from  California  [Mr. 
CuNNiNCHAM)  jusl  notcd  when  he  was 
here  for  2  months  thai  he  made  a  mis- 
take on  inlerpreiintj  a  rule,  and  he  did 
nol  «ret  to  do  somelhiiif?.  We  are  not 
talkinjr  about  Members  who  have  been 
Members  for  2  months,  like  Mr. 
CiJNNiNcnAM.  We  are  talking  about  a 
situation  where  we  have  five  relatively 
senior  Members  who  did  nol  under- 
stand what  t  hai  rule  was  because  there 
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was  somethin^i:  wron^""  with  the  rule.  In 
fact,  this  was  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  body  thai  that  rule  had 
been  u.sed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  rea.son  why 
we  have  a  problem  here.  This  is  nol  the 
problem  of  someone  who  legitimately, 
one  individual  Congressman  who  made 
a  mistake.  This  is  a  situation  where  we 
have  five  lont,'-time  .Members  of  Con- 
gress who  understand  the  rules,  who 
were  under  the  impression  thai  a  vote, 
a  recorded  vole,  had  been  guaranteed 
to  them.  We  were  in  the  Hall.  The  fact 
that  one  could  point  to  us  and  say. 
"Yes,  he  was  there,  and  he  had  his  op- 
portunity," and  that  I  did  not  step  for- 
ward, nor  did  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  (Ms.  Watkk.s),  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Tokre.s], 
the  K'enllcman  from  California  [Mr. 
Doknan).  or  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Anuekson]  who  were  also  in 
the  Hall,  indicate  that  a  wron^r  hiis 
been  done  in  the  sense  that  somethint? 
was  communicated  lo  us  which  now 
has  denied  us  a  rit^ht  to  a  recorded 
vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  very  dissimilar 
from  a  freshman  Cont,'ressman  here  2 
months  not  undei-standin^  the  rules. 
This  rule  has  never  been  used  before.  It 
would  be  a  travesty  to  deny  five  Mem- 
bers, lon^-time  Members  of  Cons'ress. 
what  they  believe  they  had,  a  right  to 
a  recorded  vote. 

Mr.  HUNTKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could 
reclaim  my  time,  let  me  just  say  to  my 
friend.  "If  you  look  at  the  history  of 
the  House,  the  time  when  the  Membei-s 
are  most  reluctant  to  stand  up  for  a  re- 
corded vote  is  usually  late  at  ni^ht. 
and  that's  not  because  they  didn't 
hear.  It's  usually  because  they're  not 
inclined  to  want  to  take  a  recorded 
vote." 

Now.  the  Chairman  very  clearly,  in  a 
very  clear  voice,  said  that  a  recorded 
vote  first  it,  was  announced  to  the  en- 
tire Committee  that  the  voles  would  be 
rolled,  and  people  knew  that.  Kveryone 
knew  that.  and.  when  that  time  came 
about,  it  was  announced  in  a  very  clear 
voice  that  a  vole  had  been  requested 
and  for  those  Members  who  were  in- 
clined to  want  to  vote  lo  stand,  and 
Members  simpl.v  did  not  want  lo  stand, 
and  because  of  that  and  because.  I 
think,  of  our  responsibility  to  rep- 
resent our  constituents,  just  as  the 
gentleman  from  Lon^  Reach  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  i-epresenl  his  constitu- 
ents. I  am  inclined  to  object. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Si^eaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HL'NTKR.  I  yield  one  last  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  California,  and 
then  I  am  t,'oinf,'  to  object. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHA.M.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  i^entleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HuNTEKj.  and  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Rohkahachek],  the  case  was  not  that 
the  Membeis  did  not  understand,  the 
five    Members.    If   he    will    refresh    his 
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memory.  Mu>  k'<>ntlowomari  I'loni  Cali- 
fornia [Ms.  WatkksI  walked  up  to  him 
last.  niuhl-  ami  slated.  "Mr. 
RonH.VH.ACUKK.  I  kept  waiting'  for  you 
to  call  for  a  vote,  and  you  didn't  do  it..'" 
She  understood  the  rule,  thi.s  freshman 
understood  the  rule,  and  I  cannot  he- 
lieve  that  five  Members  did  not  under- 
stand the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole  House  was 
.sitting  here  under  the  ,saine  cir- 
cumstances whei-e  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  asked 
for  people  to  stand  and  be  counted  for 
a  vote.  No  one  wanted  to  do  that,  and. 
under  the  rules  of  the  House,  this  is  the 
wa.v  it  should  fall  in  m.v  opinion. 

The  Sl'KAKKH  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoNTGOMKKY).  Is  theie  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  K'enlleman  from  Califor- 
nia".' 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  Sl'KAKKR  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 
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NATIONAL     DKKKNSK     Al'THORIZA- 
TION  ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YKAR  1993 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  474  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House;  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R.  5006. 
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IN  'I'HK  COMMI'lTKK  OK  THK  WHOI.K 

Accordinul.v  the  House  lesolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
6006)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  .year  199;}  for  military  functions 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  to  pre- 
scribe militar.v  personnel  levels  for  fis- 
cal .year  1993,  anil  for  other  purposes, 
with  Mr.  Sancmkistkr  (Chairman  pro 
tempore)  in  the  chair. 

The  Cleik  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  When 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  rose  on 
Thursday.  .June  \,  1992.  amendment  No. 
71.  printed  in  part  II  of  House  Report 
102  .515.  offered  b.y  the  tjentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Skackis)  had  been  dis- 
posed of. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  amend- 
ment No.  10  printed  in  part  I  of  Hou.se 
Report   102  515. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  amend- 
ment No.  II  printed  in  part  I  of  Hou.se 
Report  102  .545. 

AMKMlMKNT  OKKKHKI)  UV  Ml(.  l>KI,l.l!MS 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment . 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  desi^fnate  the  amtmilment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Aniemlmeiu,  otTerod  l).v  iMr.  Oki.i.ums 
Siiikc  out  sections  2X2  and  23;t  (pau'e  39.  line 
19.  thiouuli  pii(4t*  4;).  I)n«>  81  ami  lii.serl  in  lieu 
thprcof  till'  Idlluwi! 

.SEC.  232.  STK,VrK«;i(     lih  K  s^l    l^lll\ll\^    IIMI 
TAIIONS. 

(ft)     RKI'KAI.    0|.-     MISSII,!-:     r.)KKI-:NSK    ACT    OK 

1991.    The  Missile  Dofensi?  Act  of  1991  (part  C 
of  title  II  ot  I'ublic  102  190i  is  rcpt'aled. 


(b)  Tkhmination  ok  SDK).  The  Secrelaiy 
of  Defense  shall  terminate  the  oiKanlZiitlon 
wilhln  the  Depiiitnient  of  Defense  known  as 
the  SlratOKii'  Defen.^e  Initiative  OiKanizji 
lion  and  shall  rea.sslKn  the  functions  of  that 
oiwmlzalion  to  the  inilitai'.v  depitrtinents 
ami  the  Defense  Agencies  as  the  Secretary 
consiilers  appropriate. 

(c)  HDI    Kl'.\CTIONS    LiMITKI)   TO    BASIC    RK 
SKAKCH.     Kunils    nppropilateil    or    otherwi.se 
made  available  for  the  Slraletjlc  Defense  Ini 
tiative  for  fiscal  year  1993  may  onl.v  he  obli 
Krtted  for  basic  reseaich  pioKrams. 

(d)  Fiscal  Ykaii  1993  Fcnihno.  Of  the 
amounts  uppropilated  pursuant  to  .section 
201  oi'  otherwise  made  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  fiscal  yeai'  1993  for 
reseaich.  development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
not  more  than  $1,200,000,000  may  be  obligated 
for  the  Stratenlc  Defense  Initiative.  The 
amount  provided  in  section  201  for  the  De 
tense  AMeiicics  is  hereby  reduced  by 
J1.039.775.(XX) 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  a  Membei'  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  ^renthmian  from  Califor- 
nia"? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  am  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment. Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
trentleman  fi'om  California  (Mr.  DKL- 
LUMSl  will  be  recognized  for  15  minutes 
and  the  ^'entleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Kyl)  will  be  recojrnized  for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recof^nizes  the  H:entleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dkm.ums]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  the  Dellums-Hoxer  amend- 
ment would  do  four  thing's:  One,  repeal 
the  Missile  Defense  Act;  two.  termi- 
nate the  Stratetric  Defense  Initiative 
Organization:  three.  limit  the  research 
and  stratetiic  defen.se  technology  to 
basic  research  onl.y;  and,  finally,  to 
fund  the  basic  research  at  the  level  of 
SI. 2  billion  in  fiscal  year  199:). 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  past  the  Star 
Wars  Pi'o^rram  has  been  a  misconceived 
initiative  wasting  billions  of  taxpayers' 
dollars  in  the  pursuit  of  a  never-end- 
inK.  always-chant?inK  variety  of  basini,' 
modes  and  questionable  techntjlotries. 
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Since  the  passa^re  of  last  year's  Mis- 
sile Defense  Ait,  it  has  Mrone  from  a  re- 
search prouram  to  an  accelerated  luntje 
for  deployment . 

What  it  contemplated,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  the  Missile  Defense  Ait  of  last  year 
is  a  so-called  trcat.v  compliant  tjround- 
based  strategic  defense  system  at 
Grand  Folks,  and  be.yond  that,  mul- 
tiple sites  at  several  different  places 
throutjhout  the  country.  Third,  space- 
based  sensors,  perhaps  even  sp)ace- 
based  interceptors  of  a  full-blown  s.ys- 
tem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time  when  our 
Nation  faces  its  most  uruent  problems 
in  its  cities,  in  its  classrooms,  and  in 
Its  ver.v  soul,  we  are  bein^j  asked  to  ap- 
prove a  $4.;i  billion  budget  in  1  .year 
alone  to  protect  us  from  a  barely  ima«:- 
inable,  hijrhly  unlikely,  military  thn-at 


far  id'f  In  the  future.  This  figure,  if  ap- 
proved, may  very  well  climb  even  hii,'h- 
er  in  conference  with  the  other  bod.y. 

The  stratetfic  defense  initiative 
should  have  been  stopped,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  it  was  still  beinu  packau't^d 
as  an  umbrella  like  shield  over  the  en- 
tire United  States,  picking  off  all  in- 
cominjf  missiles  from  a  massive  strate- 
i?ic  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union,  in  this 
gentleman's  opinion,  a  fli^'ht  into  fan- 
tasy. 

Now.  as  world  events  and  techno- 
loiiical  shortcoming's  make  that  .sce- 
nario lau),'hable.  it  has  been  repackaf,'ed 
to  address  the  newl.y  discovered  threat 
of  limited  accidental  or  unauthorized 
launches  from  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  or  from  potential  strikes  by  sui- 
cidal Third  World  leader.s. 

The  Missile  Defense  Act  was  passed 
after  only  one  and  one-half  da.ys  of  de- 
bate on  the  floor  of  the  other  bod.y. 
with  no  hearings.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
no  hearing's  and  no  debate  in  these 
Chambers,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

While  defense  spending'  is  comintx 
under  increasingly  intense  scrutiny, 
the  fiscal  year  1993  reiiuest  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  SDI  funding,'.  S5.4  bil- 
lion, represents  a  32-percent  increase 
over  fiscal  .year  1992.  and  a  whopping 
75-peicent  increa.se  over  fiscal  year 
1991. 

Committee  fundin^^  to  the  tune  of  S4.3 
billion  represents  a  23-perccnt  increase 
over  the  House-pa.ssed  level  of  1991.  and 
an  87-percent  increase  over  thi'  House- 
passed  level  in  1990.  At  a  time  when  the 
military  budj,'et  is  on  t,he  decline,  you 
can  see  that  the  one  portion  of  this 
budffet  that  is  dramaticall.y  escalatin^r 
is  our  commitment  to  SDI  and  our 
commitment  to  deplo.y  a  s.ystem  at 
Grand  P'orks  and  other  sites  with  dubi- 
ous value. 

Having  made  tho.se  initial  remarks. 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  the  foUow- 
int;  observations.  The  Dellums-Boxei- 
amendment  with  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
sile Defense  Act  sepai'ates  out  the 
funding  of  theater  missile  defense  tech- 
noloKies  and  speaks  only  to  the  funding 
of  SDK)  and  strategic  defense  tech- 
nologies. It  provides  the  opportunit.y  to 
continue  research,  basic  research,  and  I 
underscore  that  for  the  purposes  of  em- 
phasis, a  robust  $1.2  billion,  no  small 
amoimt  of  money.  But  more  impor- 
tantly, it  would  end  the  costly,  waste- 
ful, and  unnecessary  star  wars  pro- 
Rram. 

A  comment  with  respect  to  the  /\H.\I 
Treaty,  Mr.  Chairman:  The  stratei,'ic 
defense  initiative,  and  in  this  gentle- 
man's opinion  the  Missile  Defense  Act, 
have  represented  a  concerted  attack  on 
the  efficacy  of  the  .^HM  Treaty,  the  ad- 
ministration's plan,  and  ihr  bipartisan 
plan  offered  by  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  leadiM's  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  the  other  boti.y, 
which  would  each  require  the  ABM 
Treat.v  to  be  either  abrotfated  or  to  be 
dramatically  renet;otiated. 


l!  has  always  been  the  position  of 
this  [gentleman  that  whenever  we 
confront  the  possibility  of  abroKatint,'  a 
treaty  or  dramatically  or  drastically 
rene^-^otiatinij  a  treaty,  that  we  should 
treat  ver.y  liu'htl.y. 

The  ABM  Treaty  abrogated  or  sis,'- 
nificantly  renegotiated  in  this  trentle- 
mans  opinion  would  Kctierate  a  new 
arms  rat;e  further  and  further  into 
space.  e.scalatinM:  dantjer,  and  spending' 
billions  of  dollars  that  ouf^ht  to  be 
rightfully  ledirected  to  address  the 
real  nat  ional  security  needs  of  this  Na- 
tion,  its  econom.y.  its  social  climate, 
and  its  very  soul. 

With  respect  to  the  threat.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  u'entleman  chairs  the 
.Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Devel- 
opment of  the  House  Committee  on 
.Armed  Services.  In  that  capacity  we 
held  hearini^s  on  the  issue  of  I  he 
I  hieat. 

As  a  result  of  those  hearing's  I  would 
state  and  assert  here  on  this  floor.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  there  is  a  disconnect 
lietween  the  threat  and  the  response  to 
t  he  threat. 

K<SdD  hearinH:s  on  the  threat  of  in- 
(omins?  nuclear  weapons  show  that 
there  is  far  more  likelihood  that  a  nu- 
clear device  would  be  smunk'led  into 
this  countr.y  and  placed  in  a  strategic 
location  before  detonation  than  there 
is  the  threat  of  an  ICBM  attack. 

If  the  threat  is  Third  Worlil  coun- 
tiies.  that  is  not  tjoint,'  to  be  a  threat,  of 
an  ICBM  comint?  across  the  horizon.  It 
will  be  a  backpack  weapon  smuR^'led 
into  this  countr.y. 

So  to  build  this  monument  to  mad- 
ness in  Grand  Foi-ks  and  contemplate 
multiple  sites,  when  way  beyond  the 
year  2000  the  threat  does  not  come 
from  that  level.  staH:«ers  this  t^entle- 
inan's  imatrination  and  wastes  our  re- 
sources. 

With  planned  leduction.-^,  .Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  nuclear  arsenal  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  the  ICBM  threat 
continues  to  decrease.  So  why  then  are 
we  rushintc  to  deplo.y  this  weapons  .s.ys- 
tem that  attempts  to  address  a  threat 
that  it  cannot  in  any  way  address? 

With  respect  to  the  expense,  at  a 
time  when  Ameri(.:an  |)eople  are  askin^' 
us  to  scrutinize  our  budget  carefully 
and  redirect  the  priorities  of  this  coun- 
try, let,  me  make  this  observation:  lim- 
itinu  SDI  to  the  options  that  we  pro- 
po.se  in  this  amendment  would  save  S60 
billion  not  million  S60  billion  by  the 
year  2005.  compared  to  the  administra- 
tion's plan. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  would  su^it,'est  that 
that  savintjs  would  probabl.v  ko  far  be- 
yond .S60  billion  when  you  contemplat,e 
cost  overruns  that  I  think  will  be  inev- 
itable as  we  continue  to  move  toward 
this  technological  monstfosity. 

We  can  save  then  $26.4  billion  com- 
pared to  puisuint;  the  pioposal  offered 
by  our  distint,'uished  coUeat^ues  in  the 
other  body  with  resp<>ct  to  the  multiple 
site  ABM  system. 


Then-  ,11  c  .1  nuniljcr  ol  othei'  observa- 
tions that  I  may  make  at  other  points 
in  this  debate,  but  let  me  summarize 
by  sa.vinR  this  S])l  Pio^ram  is  unncces- 
sar.y.  it  is  waste! ui.  and  it  is  danj^erous. 

To  conclude,  this  amendment  repeals 
the  Missile  Defense  Act  so  we  do  not 
rush  to  judtrment  deplo.vinR  weapon 
systems  at  Grand  Forks.  It  terminates 
the  Stratcfi:ic  Defense  Initiative  OffictN 
put  it  out  of  business.  It  limits  re- 
search, limits  the  SDK)  to  basic  re- 
search, not  deploying?  some  i,'round- 
based  treat.y  compliant  s.ystem  that  ul- 
timately ends  up  as  a  space-based  sys- 
tem. Finally,  it  would  limit  the  re- 
search to  a  fiK'ure  of  $1.2  billion,  sub- 
stantially below  the  S5.4  billion  re- 
quested by  the  administiation  or  the 
$4.3  billion  brought  to  the  floor  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  those  remarks.  I 
rcsci-vo  the  balance  of  m.y  time. 

,\Ii  KYI,  .M;  Chairman.  I  .yield  my- 
self 2  minutes,  and  then  I  will  yield  to 
other  Members  on  our  side  in  onier  to 
even  up  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  (gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Dellums]  has  been 
makint,'  this  eloquent  aiMTument  for 
years,  and  we  have  engatjed  in  some 
ver.v  intercstini,''  debates  on  that  point. 
But  the  consensus  of  the  Conjjress  has 
passed  hi.*  arfiruments  b,y. 

As  a  ni.itter  of  fact,  last  year  this 
Cony'iess  entered  into  an  historic  con- 
sensus agreement  called  the  Missile 
Defense  Act  which  resolved  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  parties  and 
two  botiics  to  t^enerate  a  lonj^-term  pro- 
tfiam  for  the  development  and  ileploy- 
ment  of  missile  defenses.  It  represented 
the  first  real  bipartisan  consensus  on 
missile  defense. 

Obviously,  to  change  that  agreement 
now.  as  Dur  colleague  suggests,  would 
put  the  program  in  great  turmoil.  It 
would  devastate  it.  It  would  waste  bil- 
lions of  dollars  already  spent.  It  would 
certainly  destroy  the  upcoming  talks 
between  Pi.-sidrni  Hus!;  .uiii  President 
Yeltsin. 

.As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  wonder  whether 
some  who  accuse  conservatives  of  not 
appreciating  the  fact  that  the  cold  war 
is  over  themselves  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  cold  war  is  over.  It  is  hard  for 
some  folks  to  take  yes  for  an  answer. 

In  a  recent  statement  to  the  United 
Nations.  Russian  Piesident  Hoi'is 
Yeltsin  said  this: 

1  think  the  time  has  come  to  consider  cie- 
atinn  a  global  s.ystem  for  protection  of  the 
world  community.  It  could  be  based  on  a  re- 
orientation of  the  U.S.  strategic  defense  s.vs- 
tem  to  make  use  of  hi^h  technoloiiies  devel- 
oped in  Russia's  defense  complex.  Russia 
considers  the  United  States  and  the  West  not 
as  mere  partners,  but  as  allies. 

This  is  what  President  Bush  and 
President  "^'eltsin  are  going  to  be  talk- 
ing about.  ,1  cooperative  missile  de- 
fens(>  piuuram  that  not  only  would 
apply  to  the  former  republics  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  but  the  United  States  and 
the  other  places  in  the  world. 
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That  brings  me  to  the  last  point  I 
would  like  to  make  before  yielding  to 
some  of  m.y  colleagues.  Repealing  the 
Missile  Defense  Act  and  terminating 
the  SDI  Program  is  bad  enough,  but 
taking  the  amount  of  money  down  to 
$1.2  billion  for  basic  research  only 
would  also  eviscerate  the  theater  de- 
fense program,  and  that  is  a  program 
necessar.y  to  respond  not  to  challenges 
in  the  future,  not  to  something  after 
the  .year  2000.  but  to  the  challenges  we 
have  already  faced  and  that  have  cost 
the  lives  of  29  young  Americans  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Scud  attacks  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia during  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  That 
is  a  threat  that  is  existing,  it  is  real,  it 
is  known,  and  1  think  most  of  our  col- 
leagues appreciate  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  develop  and  deplo.y  that  defense 
on  $1.2  billion.  Despite  what  m.y  col- 
leagues say  here,  it  is  not  possible. 
That  comes  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative Organization. 

As  a  result  of  that.  .Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  the  Dellums-Boxer  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the    gentleman    from    California    [Mr. 

Hl'NTKKl 

Mr.  Hl'.\  ri'.H  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  tor  yielding.  As  we  go 
through  these  defense  bill',  year  after 
.vear,  it  becomes  obvious  to  me  in  the 
House  that  some  things  we  do  are  fair- 
ly smart  and  some  things  we  do  are  not 
as  smart. 

The  strategic  defense  initiative,  I 
think  Members  are  beginning  to  appre- 
ciate. Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  the  American  people,  that 
.SDI  was  a  smart  idea.  I  can  recall  in 
the  last  10  years  it  has  been  at  one 
time  a  political  i.ssue.  The  Democrat 
Presidential  contender.  Mr.  Mondalc. 
at  one  time  is  great  good  faith.  I  am 
sure,  declared  that  he  would  not  pursue 
the  strategic  defense  initiative  because 
it  was,  in  his  words,  war  in  the  heav- 
ens. Yet.  when  we  knocked  those  Scuds 
out  of  the  air  with  Patriot  missiles  and 
those  Scuds  were  ballistic  missiles,  and 
we  knocked  them  down,  we  proved  it 
could  be  done.  The  American  people, 
and  I  am  sure  Mr.  .Mondale  him,self, 
said  "Thank  heavens.  ' 

So  we  realize  that  we  have  entered 
squarely  the  age  of  missiles,  and  that 
means  that  we  must  have  a  defense 
against  them.  It  became  clear  to  us.  at 
least  in  the  gulf,  that  the  most  severe 
threat  that  we  faced  from  Saddam  Hus- 
sein was  the  po.ssibility  of  his  missiles 
landing  without  being  destroyed  by  our 
Patriot  system  and  killing  Americans. 
In  fact,  that  did  happen,  but  it  would 
have  happened  to  a  much  greater  de- 
gree if  we  had  not  had  a  defense  s.ys- 
tem. 

Most  people  do  not  realize  how  close 
we  came  to  not  having  any  defense  sys- 
tem, because  the  only  system  we  had 
was  the  Patriot  system.  It  was  initially 
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,iii  ,1.1  (liMc'Hso  system.  dcsiuniMl  to 
woik  atfiiinsl  airciiil't.  It  was  upgraded 
to  bf  able  to  take  somi'  of  the  very, 
very  slow  ballistic  missiles,  and  thank 
God  we  did  have  it  when  the  wai-  in  the 
HUlf  he«an. 

I  would  just.  ui«<;  tTiy  colleagues  to 
continue  this  wood  reasonini,'  that  they 
have  emhaiked  upon  in  suppoitint,'  a 
fairly  substantial  level  of  slratojjii' de- 
fense initiative  spending'.  It  is  the  rik'ht 
thint,'  for  Anieriea.  Wo  need  it. 

Mr.  DKMAIMS  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  brielly  to  me? 

Mr.  KYli.  .Mr  Chairman.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  take  some  time  in  order  to 
balance  the  time,  anil  I  am  happy  to 
yield  tcj  my  <'(jllea«ue,  the  yentloman 
fiom  California. 

Mr.  I)KI,I,UMS.  Ml  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  ><entleman  for  yielding.  .Just 
to  correct  my  dist.innuisheri  colleague 
in  one  of  the  remarks  he  made  in  his 
opcnini?  statement.,  this  amendment 
does  not  touch  the  $1.1  billion  that  re- 
lates to  theater  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense. What  this  amendntent  does  ad- 
dress is  the  $1.2  billion  of  basic  re- 
search in  SUI,  so  that  the  total  would 
be  $2.3  billion,  if  we  add  back  in  the  Sl.l 
billion  that  wt?  do  not  touch  with  le- 
spec't  to  theater  ballistic  missiles,  and 
the  CBO  states  that  $1.2  billion  in  basic 
research  would  be  a  robust  amount  of 
money. 

Ml'.  KYIj.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ai)|)]'e('iate 
that  clarification  from  my  colliMk'ue.  I 
niisspoke  with  regard  to  the  SI. 2  bil- 
lion. The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  is 
that,  beicause  so  much  of  the  space- 
based  system  is  funde<l  throutjh  the 
stratcHflc  protjram.  in  fact,  all  of  it  is. 
and  since  space-based  components  ai'e 
an  essential  part  of  a  «'roun<l-based  sys- 
tem for  example,  we  used  the  space- 
based  components  to  cue  our  I'atriol 
missiles  in  the  Persian  Gulf  it  i.s  not 
Koiiif;  to  be  possible  to  deploy  a  u'l'ound- 
based  system  without  also  fundinu^  our 
space-based  system  to  some  extent.  I 
appreciate  the  clarification. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  'A' ;  minutes  to 
the  tfcntleiTian  fi-om  Colorado  (Mr. 
HKKLKYj 

Mr.  HKKI.KY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  u'entleinan  for  yieldint,-^  tinu;  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  we  ko  atrain.  I 
have  bei-n  here  fi  years,  and  all  (i  years 
we  do  the  same  drill.  The  gentleman 
from  California  |Mr.  I)Kij,UM.s|  t<:ols  up 
and^)e  says.  'I  hate  S1)I.  Let  us  do 
away  with  it.  '  The  gentleman  from  Ar- 
izona (Mr.  Kvi.)  ijets  up  and  says.  "I 
love  it.  Let  us  fund  it  ade(|uately."'  the 
rest  of  us  jump  in  lietween  on  one  side 
or  on  the  other,  and  we  uo  throuuh  the 
bill. 

I  sometimes  wonder  why  we  put  the 
body  throut^h  this  each  year.  Why  can 
we  not  just  tjet  up  and  say.  'Remember 
m.V  speech  last  yeai'?  That  is  the  one." 
and  on  both  sides  we  would  have  it 
done.  However,  since  we  are  ifoiny 
throutjh  the  drill,  let  me  «et  up  to  ^ive 
my  position  a«ain  on  this  whole  thinw. 


({)\C,KI>.Mt),\Al.    KK.UKl;      nm  .M. 
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I  rise  to  support  a  very  stront^.  vigor- 
ous HDI  proirram.  which  would  provide 
ade(iuate  funding'  foi'  -SDI  and  stand 
auainst  the  Oelluins  amendment.  I 
know  there  is  a  t,'reat  sincerit.v  on  both 
sides  of  this  argument.  I  think  the 
facts  are  on  our  side.  As  many  of  my 
colleajfues  know,  it  is  not  a  iiuestion 
any  more  of  whether  or  not  we  have 
the  technolok'V  and  the  capabilities  to 
deploy  SI)I.  We  do  have  those  capabili- 
ties. Most  scientists  do  not  even  arj,'ue 
that,  point  anymore. 

The  true  iiuestion  is  if  and  when  it 
should  be  deployed.  It  has  been  proven 
that  we  do  have  the  technology  and  we 
are  capable  of  deploying'  a  system,  even 
in  this  very  decade.  The  decision  must 
be  made  whether  or  not  Con>,M'ess  is 
K'oint:  to  ade<iuately  fund  SDI.  The  bill 
i^uri-ent.ly  provides  $:i.2  billion  for  a 
strategic  defense  s.ystem,  which  is  just 
as  important  in  our  world  today.  I  be- 
lieve. AS  it  was  at  the  heiu'ht  of  the  cold 
war. 

This  is  not.  in  ni.y  opinion,  enough 
funilint,'  for  SDI.  In  fai;t.  I  would  prefer 
the  Kyi  amendment.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  >jointf  to  be  offered  or 
not.  I  would  profor  that  level,  but  if 
that  is  not  u'oinj,'  to  be  offered,  at  least 
this  piovides  a  decent,  reasonable  level 
to  proceed  with  the  SDI  Program. 

I  slrooK'l.y  lurlieve  that  SDI  is  our  Na- 
tion's No.  1  defense  priority.  Thi^  cold 
war  ma.v  be  over  and  relations  with  the 
former  Soviet  Union  have  not  been  bet- 
ter in  a  lonw.  lonif  time,  but  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Independent  States  is 
still  a  hutre  cont,'lomerat  ion  of  military 
power,  with  28.000.  thoy  tell  us.  war- 
heads on  missiles  over  there.  It  is  un- 
stable b.v  its  ethnic  and  economic  tur- 
bulence. We  do  not  know  who  owns 
these  warheads.  They  are  still  in  Iran. 
Syria.  North  Korea,  and  terrorist 
groups  all  around  the  world. 

The  Persian  Gulf  w.ir  should  have 
tau>,'ht  us  somethin^,'.  "^I'he  horror  of 
Scud  missiles  raining  on  .Jerusalem 
brouK'hl  on  a  sense  of  helplessness. 
Worse  yet.  when  the  Scuds  were  inter- 
cepted by  the  Patriot  missiles,  debris 
caused  extensive  damajje  and  man.v 
lives  lost  on  the  ground. 

A  space-based  interceptor  system 
would  have  been  able  to  avert  such  a 
disaster.  The  key  to  a  irood  theater 
missile  defense  system  is  to  rain  debris 
on  the  enemy,  not  on  youiselve.^.  By 
the  year  2000  it  is  estimated  that  20 
countries  will  have  capabilities  to 
launch  ICBMs.  and  these  can  i  airy 
both  chemical.  biolokMcal,  nuclear  war- 
heails.  We  <lo  not  know.  I  do  not  know 
about  the  Members,  but  this  is  a  very 
fri>rhteninM:  thout,'ht  to  me.  After  the 
United  States  bombing  of  Libya. 
Muammar  Qadhafi  stated  if  he  had  nu- 
clear capabilities  at  the  time  he  would 
have  launched  missiles  at  New  York 
City. 
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For  me  this  is  one  of  the  best  reasons 
to   protect  our  Nation  and  deploy   an 
SDI  system  as  soon  as  possible. 


Kealislicall.v.  I  do  not  think  we  could 
have  ever  provideil  a  shield  anainst  a 
massive  Soviet  Union  attack,  but  I  do 
think  we  have  the  <-apability  now.  the 
possibility  of  providinij  an  absolute 
protection  auainst  the  kinds  of  threats 
that  are  out  there  today. 

The  Kyi  amendment  would  have  pro- 
vided us.  as  I  .said,  with  the  kind  of  re- 
sources we  need  to  deal  with  this  issue. 
The  Dellums  amendment  would  ilestroy 
SDI.  The  middle  u'round  is  the  commit- 
tee mark,  and  I  would  hop«»  that  we 
would  at  least  adhere  to  the  committee 
mai'k. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Let  me  i'(>spond  to  my  distini^uished 
colleague  with  respect  to  the  repiM.itive 
natui'e  of  the  speeches. 

This  whole  process  is  repetitive.  We 
brink'  the  military  budtret  each  year. 
These  issues  come  up  each  year,  but 
they  come  up  in  a  rapidly  i  hanifintr  <mi- 
vironment.  Pi'ihaps  some  of  us  have 
greater  wisdom  than  others.  Perhaps 
somi'  of  us  are  10,  l.'i.  or  20  years  aheail 
of  our  time. 

.And  perhaps  others  are  20  years  be- 
hind t  he  times. 

Let.  me  now  (|Uolf  from  the  Director 
of  the  Central  Intellii^ence  Agency. 
Robert  Gates,  with  respect  to  unau- 
thorized launi-hes. 

The  exix'itH  in  our  cornimiiiity  ilc  not  l>e- 
liove  that  there  i.s  a  concern  atiout  an  unau- 
thorlzpil  launch  of  any  of  the  Soviet  stiate- 
mIc.  systems  or  tjictlcnl  systiMns.  Our  con- 
riiience  level  is  siroim  on  loiiimiuul  iiiid  con- 
trol, anil  we  are  fuither  hpaileiifil  liy  the 
nieasures  that  tlnw  are  tnkint;  to  sUenKtheii 
theii  I'oniniand  anil  control. 

The  Director  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Atjency.  Robert  Gates. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self I  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  the 
last  point  that  Mr.  Dki.i.um.s  has  made. 
CIA  I)i rector  Rob  Gates  has  indeed  tes- 
tified that  our  country  has  confidence 
in  the  Soviet  command  and  control  and 
would  not  exptKt  an  accidental  launch. 
Of  course,  there  was  an  accidental 
launch  in  the  Soviet  Union  about  a 
year  ayo.  Fortunately,  it  did  not  do 
any  harm.  It  did  not  «o  very  far.  Rut 
Rob  Gates  has  also  testified  before  our 
committee  on  numerous  occasions  that 
theie  are  a  variety  of  other  threats 
that,  will  be  developing  over  the  course 
of  t  he  next  7  or  8  years. 

Indeed,  about  two  dozen  Third  World 
countries  will  pose  a  ballistic  missile 
threat  and  will  have  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  chetnical  or  biological 
warheads  to  associate  with  those  mis- 
siles. 

As  a  result,  Rob  Gates  says  that  this 
proliferation  question  is  his  hij^hest 
concern.  So  if  we  are  uoinj,'  to  quote 
the  Director  of  the  CIA.  I  think  he  falls 
on  the  side  of  protection  by  ballistic 
mi.ssile  defense  and  would  cei'tainly  op- 
pose the  amendment  presented  by  the 
>rentleman  from  California. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
^^entleman       from       California       IMr. 

ClINNINC.HAMJ. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  m.V  friend,  the  ^jentleman  from 
California  jMr.  Dki.iajms).  I  serve  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Research  and  De- 
velopment with  him.  I  have  threat  n- 
spect  not  only  for  his  chairmanship  but 
for  his  leadership  and  his  knowledu'e  on 
t  his  part  icular  system. 

I  aKfee  in  part  with  my  friend  from 
California.  1  think  that  a  Third  World 
country,  if  they  launch  a  nuclear  weap- 
on, it  is  ^o\\\\i  to  be  on  a  ship  coming' 
into  New  York  Harbor  or  San  Die^o 
Harbor,  and  they  are  MToinu'^  to  explode 
it. 

.My  real  concern  is.  and  I  believe  the 
tientlemaii  sits  on  the  Permanent  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Intelli^'ence  also. 
that  we  have  over  10.000  nuclear  war 
heads  today  lookinMT  at  us  here  in  this 
count i-y.  correct  me  if  I  am  wrontr.  that 
when  that  threat  is  diminished,  then, 
yes.  I  would  say  that  we  do  not  need  to 
support  SDI  as  much.  But  today  it 
does. 

From  my  own  experience  of  20  years 
in  the  service,  the  one  time  that  my 
defensive  s.ystem  did  not  work.  I  was 
shot  down  with  a  surface-to-air  missile 
over  North  Vietnam.  As  far  as  an  unau- 
thorized launch,  it  onl.y  takes  one  mis- 
sile. And  we  arc  t^oint^  to  lose  a  lot  of 
people. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  «entleman  from  Califor 
nia  [Mr.  Rohh.mi.achkh j. 

.Mr.  ROHRARACHHK.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  was  workinii  at  the  White  House  when 
the  strategic  defen.se  initiative  was 
first  proposed  by  Ronald  Reat^an.  I  re- 
member how  Ronald  Reai^an  was  belit- 
tled and  was  made  fun  of  by  many  peo- 
ple on  this  propo.sal.  and  the.v  said  that 
it  would  further  the  cold  war  and  how- 
horrible  it  was  KoiuMf  to  be  and  how  ex- 
pensive it  would  be. 

All  the  predictions  have  been  proven 
wronk'.  In  fact,  when  I  have  talked  to 
people  from  the  Soviet  Union,  people 
who  were  in  the  leadership,  they  now 
admit  that  it  was  the  stratet^ic  defense 
initiative  that  actually  broke  the  will 
of  the  Communist  dictators  to  fi^ht.  to 
continue  this  aRtfiessive  stance  against 
the  West. 

The  stratek'ic   defense   initiative   has 
already  served  mankind  well.  .Just  be 
cause  the  Soviet  threat  has  dissipated 
does   not   mean   that   its   usefulness   to 
mankind  has  dissipated. 

The  fact  is.  we  will  face  adversaries 
in  the  future,  perhaps  even  more 
threateninK'  than  a  monolothic  power 
like  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  will  face  the  Saddam  Hus.seins  of 
the  world  anil  the  Qadhafis  of  the 
world.  We  will  face  the  nutballs  all 
over  the  Third  World  who  mijrht  be 
willint,'  to  shoot  a  nuclear  missile  at 
the  United  States. 

A  defense  against  them  is  a  very  j^ood 
iilea. 


.Mr.  K^'!.  Mr.  Chairiiuin  I  yield  such 
lime  ,(.-  Ill  may  consume  to  the  iren- 
llemaii  !!i.t;i  L.  lUiM.iii.t  jMi.  Mi  Ckkky]. 

Mr.  M(CKKK.Y.  Mr.  Chan!i),.ii,  I  lis.' 
in  opposition  tu  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  m  strong  opposition  to 
the  Dellums-Boxer  a^'iend^ient  It  aaopted. 
this  amendment  would  eliminate  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  Program  Ott^ce  Further,  ii 
would  confine  inquiry  on  strategic  missiie  de^ 
fense  to  basic  rather  than  applied  research 
That  IS.  we  would  be  able  to  think  about  ways 
to  protect  American  troops  and  citizens  from 
any  future  attack  by  ballistic  missiles,  but  we 
would  not  be  able  to  do  anything  about  a. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment claim  It  will  have  no  effect  on  tactical 
ballistic  missile  defense  activities.  This  argu- 
ment ignores  the  fact  that  advancements  in 
strategic  missile  defense  can,  in  many  cases, 
be  applied  to  the  problem  of  defending  against 
tactical  missiles.  If  you  reduce  research  on 
strategic  defense  by  S2  billion  and  restrict  that 
effort  to  basic  research  make  no  mistake 
about  It,  you  have  siqniticanily  hampered  el- 
torts  to  provide  defense  against  tactical  '^iis- 
siles. 

Perhaps  an  even  more  con-ipelling  reason 
lor  voting  against  this  amendment  is  that,  if 
adopted,  it  would  repeal  the  Missile  Defense 
Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  I  thought  we  hao 
reached  a  watershed  on  strategic  missile  de- 
fense. With  the  lessons  ot  the  Persian  Guit 
war  before  us,  this  Congress,  by  passage  of 
the  Missile  Defense  Act,  had  established  as  a 
national  goal  the  development  and  deploy 'nent 
of  a  strategic  missile  defense  system 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  least  15  additional  nations 
will  have  the  capacity  to  produce  ballistic  mis 
siles  by  'he  end  ol  this  decade  Despite  our 
efforts  to  reduce  the  preliferation  ot  nuclear 
weapons  technology,  can  we  say  today  that 
some  future  enemy  will  not  have  the  capacity 
to  produce  a  ballistic  missile  capable  of 
launching  a  nuclear  warhead  targeted  at  the 
United  States'' 

My  friends,  regardless  ot  where  i*  is  tar- 
geted, regardless  ol  how  many  or  how  few 
Arnericans  are  killed  or  injured,  regardless  of 
hdw  much  or  how  little  property  is  damaged 
the  detonation  ot  a  single  nuclear  warhead  m 
this  country  is  an  unacceptable  outcome. 

As  I  said  dunng  my  remarks  under  general 
debate,  it  you  are  inclined  to  vote  for  this 
amendment  ask  yourselves  how  you  will  ex 
plain  to  your  constituents,  it  on  some  future 
day  this  country  is  attacked,  why  today—  when 
we  had  the  opportunity  and  after  we  had  al- 
ready made  the  commitment  to  protect  the 
American  people  frcii  such  an  attack— you 
failed  to  live  up  to  that  commitment 

Mr  Chairman,  to  my  Inends  I  ask  that  we 
keep  our  word  to  the  American  people  and  I 
ask  Members  to  vote  against  the  Dellums- 
Boxer  amendment 

.Nil.  1)1-:!.LU.M.S.  Ml.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
my  distinguished  colleaknie.  the  MTcn- 
tleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  SMrni). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. If  we  are  not  bereft  of  our  senses, 
we  are  ^oint,'  to  finally  figure  out  that 
this  is  a  bad  promam. 
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Mr  Chairman,  the  strategic  defense  mitia 
tive  IS  a  failed  program  that  has  become  a 
sinkhole  for  the  taxpayers'  dollars  Ot  the  S29 
billion  invested  so  far  on  SDi  over  25  percent 
ot  the  funds  wen'  to  p^oiects  tha*  were  cast 
aside  as  unworkable.  unaffordable,  or 
unneeded.  including. 

A  St  Diiiion  surx'eiilance  satellite  to  track 
missiles. 

A  Si  2  pillion  grounc  Dased  laser  to  zap 
missiles; 

A  SI. 8  billion  nuclear  bomb  pumped  x-ray 
laser:  and 

A  S623  million  guidec  rocke'  to  intercept 
missiles. 

Not  only  has  SDi  been  packaged  m  a  van- 
etv  of  failed  ana  expensive  physical  designs, 
but  It  has  also  oeeo  .oackaged  m  a  variety  ot 
theoretical  purposes  to  fit  the  times  Initially, 
SDI  was  a  mad  tool  designed  to  ensure  the 
survivability  of  a  second-strike  nuclear  capabil- 
ity. Then,  the  Reagan  administration  tried  to 
paint  SDI  as  a  nuclear  shield  that  would  pro- 
teci  American  civilians  from  a  nuclear  attack. 
As  the  Soviet  Union  disintegrated.  SDI  be- 
came a  tool  to  light  Third  World  terrorists  who 
might  develop  a  nuclear  weapon.  It  can  be  as- 
sumed that  as  the  killer  bees  move  north.  SDI 
can  be  repackaged  to  fight  them,  too. 

Even  CIA  Director  Gates  has  testified  that 
our  adversaries,  aside  from  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  are  at  least  a  decade  away  from  pos- 
sessing the  missile  capability  v/hich  SDI  seeks 
to  adcress 

Furthermore,  a  number  of  reports  lately 
have  called  into  doubt  SDI's  ability  to  perlorm 
Its  function  and  whether  that  function  is  legal. 
A  story  was  leaked  to  the  New  York  Times 
that  says  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
says  that  the  SDI  Program  is  being  rushed 
ahead,  and  needs  to  be  delayed  and  over- 
hauled. Otherwise,  the  DOD  will  be  deploying 
an  untested  system  that  may  not  perform  and 
will  be  orbiting  useless  space  junk.  The  Assist- 
ant Secretary  says  that  the  program  should 
delay  deployment  to  at  least  2003.  Another 
story  was  leaked  to  the  New  York  Times  say- 
ing that  a  DOD  report  has  concluded  that 
even  the  most  basic  SDI  system  would  totally 
violate  the  ABM  treaty. 

In  short.  SDI  is  a  system  that  does  not  work 
and  was  buiit  to  fight  an  enemy  that  no  longer 
exists  1  support  the  Dellums-Boxer  amend- 
ment to  curtail  this  wasteful  program. 

Ml.  DHLLU.M.S.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
close  debate  on  this  side.  I  yield  such 
lime  as  she  may  consume  to  the  (gen- 
tlewoman      from       California       (Mrs. 

Hu.X.Kld 

.Mrs  HOXKR.  Mr.  Chairman,  here  it 
is.  .June  1992.  and  the  committee  bill 
now  under  consideration  contains  the 
hitrhest  level  of  fundintj  for  the  star 
wars  prot,'ram  ever  $4.3  billion.  It  does 
not  make  sense  to  me  that  while  the 
overall  defense  budK'et  is  tiointj  down 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
threat  has.  disappeared,  this  protiiam  is 
still  t,'oinyr  up. 

What  has  chanH:ed  in  the  piist  .year  to 
warrant  this  outrageous  increase  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  a  program  that  is  re- 
born with  a  new  mission  and  a  new 
identity  evei'y  year  we  meet  to  debate 
the  defense  bill? 
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I.t't.  me  ti>ll  you  what  I  think  has 
chantiod. 

The  Soviot,  Union  is  now  olTicially 
dead.  over,  finished,  unliki-  198'1.  when 
tensions  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  were  hijfh  and  star 
wars  was  born.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
been  replaced  by  a  collection  of  Repub- 
lics strutft,'lintj  to  keep  their  people 
clothed  and  fed.  Indeed.  President  Bush 
and  this  Conu'ress  are  trying'  to  respond 
to  that. 

What  else  has  happened  in  the  past 
yeai'  to  wari'ant  the  incM'ease? 

The  Geneial  Aci!Ountinn:  Office  has 
said  the  S30  billion  we've  alread.v  spent 
is  just  a  down  payment. 

The  GAO  also  .says  that  the  system  is 
still  so  riddled  with  risk  and  uncer- 
tainty, it  may  never  provide  the  level 
of  protection  the  Penta^mn  promises. 

That  is  nothing  new.  Hveiy  year  we 
mec  ,  star  wai's  has  a  (thant,'ed  mission. 

What  else  is  new.' 

A  hitch  level  star  wars  scientist. 
Aldric  Sauciei'.  has  charged  that  there 
is  substantial  fraud  in  the  star  wai's 
piojcram.  He  says  the  protcram  is  less 
science  and  more  a  way  to  keep  money 
HowinMr  to  contractors.  As  with  many 
other  whistleblowers.  the  Pentajcon  is 
ti-yinM:  to  fii'e  him  and  that  is  a  dis- 
KVAne. 

What  else  do  we  know  this  year  that 
we  did  not  know  last  year?  The  Army 
has  admitted  that,  it  e.xa^trerated  the 
sm.-cess  of  the  Patriot  missile  m  the 
Persian  Gulf.  As  we  know,  this  does  not 
reach  to  the  Patriot  mi.ssile.  We  all 
support  continueil  research  and  devel- 
opment of  that.  But  rather  than  the  80 
percent  success  rate,  the  Army  now 
says  that  there  may  only  have  been  a 
10-perct;nt  rate  of  enua^ement. 

I  am  proud  of  the  Patiiofs  10  percent 
success  rate.  But  my  point  here  is  sim- 
ply that  th(.'  Patriot  .system  has  been  in 
development  and  pi'oduction  for  20 
years.  If  this  is  the  best  it  can  do  in  a 
fairly  benitjn  environment  with  one  in- 
comint,'  Scud  at  a  time,  no  decoys, 
what  does  that  say  about  the  resoun-es 
that  must  be  devot<'d  to  producinic  a 
system  to  handle  a  fai'  more  complex, 
sophisticated  aii<l  deadly  thicat?  What 
are  the  chances  that  the  Perilatron  (-an 
ac^hieve  a  success  rale  for  star  wars  any 
time  soon  that  justifies  the  immense 
cost? 

D  Oft,-)0 

Now  what  has  happened  in  the  past 
year  to  justify  more  star  wars  money? 
Certainly  not  the  jcraphic  demonstra- 
tion in  Los  Antrc'les  that  our  cities  are 
in  despeiate  trouble.  That  was  a  cry  foi- 
education,  for  hope,  for  job  traitiint;, 
for  jobs  to  lebuild  our  cities  and  our  in- 
frastructure. It  was  not  a  cry  for  star 
wars. 

Wf!  need  to  flight.  th<>  real  wai's  that 
we  face,  the  wars  against  poverty,  and 
racism,  illiterac^y.  and  AIDS,  and  can- 
cer, and  Alzheimer's,  and  unemploy- 
ment, and  a  raRinn  deficit,  and  failing' 
competition  in  a  trlobal  economy. 
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So.  in  conclusion,  vole  foi'  a  $1.2-l)il- 
lion  basic  missile  defense  research  pro- 
tcram  that  will  pn^pare  us  for  any  fu- 
ture threat.  The  Dellums-Ho.xer  amend- 
ment is  what  we  need  for  1992. 

Mr.  KYL.  Ml'.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urjce  my  colleaK^ues 
attain  to  vote  no  on  the  Boxer-Dellums 
amendment  which  would  eviscerate  the 
SOI  Protjram.  It  is  not  the  committee 
position.  Of  i;ourse.  it  is  nowhere  near 
the  committee  position. 

There  were  t.hree  basic  ari^uments  by 
the  >;entlewoman  from  California.  First 
of  all,  the  cold  wai-  is  over  and.  there- 
fore, we  do  not  need  SDI.  I  have  used  a 
similar  artfument  myself,  because  the 
only  country  that  people  seem  to  he 
concerned  with  is  the  Soviet  I'nion. 
And  yet,  I  have  cited  Koliert  Gates,  our 
Director  of  the  CI.\.  who  has  pointed 
out  that  by  the  end  of  this  decade  we 
are  tfoinjf  to  have  20  to  24  Third  World 
countries  that  will  possess  the  kind  of 
capability  that  will  pose  a  threat  to 
our  allies,  to  our  forces  deployed 
abroad,  and  in  some  tases  in  the  not 
too  distant  future,  even  to  the  con- 
tinental United  states.  So  the  former 
Soviet  Union  is  ne>t  the  only  potential 
enemy  out  there,  and.  therefore,  this 
cold  war  arjjument  I  think  is  spe<-ious. 

Second,  the  tcentlewoman  pointed  out 
the  success  of  the  Pati'iot  was  exa^tfer- 
ated.  and  to  some  extent  that  is  cor- 
rect. Th»!  Army,  during'  the  Persian 
Gulf  war  did  not  have  data  to  carefully 
constru<-t  or  reconstruct  the  situation, 
and  the  results  were  exatr^'erated.  It 
turned  out  to  be  about  half  as  effective 
or  60  peicent  as  effective  as  originally 
determined.  And  she  asks  what  does 
that  say  about  the  protrr.am. 

I  think  it  says  two  or  three  thintjs. 
First  of  all.  the  protcram  that  was  in 
dfwelopment  20  years  a«i)  was  not  an 
anti-ballistic  missile  pi-oijram.  That 
program  was  an  air  defense  provrram. 
and  indeed  it  is  a  remarkable  feat  thai 
the  people  that  develoix'd  the  Patriot 
as  an  air  defense  proirram  were  able  to 
convert  it  into  a  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense in  literally  a  matter  of  weeks; 
and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  under  those 
circumstances,  most  experts  believe 
that  it  pfM'formed  (luite  well.  But  it  is 
true  that  it  did  not  |x>rform  well 
enouvfh.  and  that  is  the  whol<^  purpose 
for  advanced  tlcvelopment.  We  cannot 
rely  upon  a  very  rudimentary  system 
such  as  the  Patriot  to  counter  more  so- 
phisticated threats  or  robust  threats 
that  we  are  vrointc  to  be  faced  with  in 
the  future. 

The  science  aru'ument  is  over.  The  U;- 
tfitimate  scientists  no  lontjer  question 
whether  the  concepts  of  SDI  are  trointi 
to  work.  So  I  believe  that  the  .second 
artiumont  fails. 

Finally,  the  gentlewoman  pointed 
out  that  we  have  other  needs  in  this 
country,  and  that  is  true.  We  have  al- 
ways had  dual  needs.  But  one  of  the 
first  obligations  of  this  Cont,'ress  is  to 
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provide  for  the  common  defense,  and 
that  means  that  we  have  to  have  an 
adeciuatc  defense  policy. 

Kntitlement  speiuiinR  in  this  country 
has  tcone  up  over  400  peri?ent  since  the 
1960's.  and  defense  spendintr  has  Kone 
up  about  144  percent,  as  I  recall.  De- 
fense spendinf,'  is  not  easing?  out  spend- 
intc  on  other  protcrams. 

Let  me  quote  somethint,'  to  end  this 
debate.  It  comes  from  the  (general  who 
commanded  our  troops  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  General  Hoiner,  who  oujjht  to 
know  how  important  this  system  is.  He 
said.  "I  really  believe  we  need  to  de- 
velop some  theater  ballistic  mi.ssile  de- 
fense system  that  you  can  put  in  space 
over  a  theater  of  op<>ralions  such  as 
Iraq."  That  tfoes  to  the  fii-st.  point  the 
tcentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dkl- 
i.uM.sJ  was  makintf,  that  a  uround-based 
theater  s.ystem  alone  is  sufficient.  The 
tjeneral  who  commanded  our  troops 
there  and  who  was  responsible  for 
those  28  brave  Americans  who  died 
there  understands  that  we  need  a  com- 
Innation  of  Rrounil-based  and  space- 
based  system.  That  would  be  impos- 
sible to  develop  under  the  fundintc  lev- 
els sutc^estcd  b.v  the  Del  lums- Boxer 
amendment,  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  this  amendment  should  fail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  end  of  the  day 
we  are  faced  with  a  situation  where  wc 
either  so  forward  with  the  Missile  De- 
fense Act  which  represented  the  bipar- 
ti.«an  con.scnsus  of  this  Congress  a  year 
au'O.  or  we  totally  eviscerate  the  SDI 
Program.  If  that  is  .your  choice.  ,vou 
should  vote  for  the  Dellums-Boxer 
amendment.  But  if  .you  want  to  con- 
tinue this  compromi.se  protrram  that 
was  developed  last.  year,  you  should 
vote  no  on  the  Boxer-Dellums  amend- 
ment. 


pro  tempore  (Mr. 
<luestion  is  on  the 
by  the  t^cntleman 
Dkm.um.s). 


The    CHAIRMAN 
SANCiMKI.STKK).    The 

amendment  offered 
from  California  [Mr. 

The  (luestion  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

KKCOUDKI)  V(VrK 

.Mr.  KVL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were    ayes  117,  noes  248, 
not  votin«  69.  as  follows: 
IRoll  No.  1681 
AYES     117 


Alii||'i-ws  tMK) 

l)i-K.izii) 

l-iiiiik  (MAi 

ApplcK.iti- 

lirHums 

C.i'jdrn.-^im 

Atkln.s 

Donih'llv 

Gipliiiiitt 

AuColn 

t)i»)l.y 

0lj<knwn 

l)l.t(:kw<-n 

n<)iKi»n  (Nl)i 

C:iin/,aliz 

llonlor 

liiiwiii-y 

H.tlKOHl 

HoXlT 

DiirMii 

H;tyc<s  (It.) 

lll'urr 

Dwyer 

HixhiMucckni'i 

lliyant 

K.irly 

Horn 

ClipiT 

Kikail 

.J;t4'(>l).s 

Cl.iy 

Kilwiti  J^  (CA) 

.Joniz 

Ci>llln.siMli 

y.TiKi-l 

K'anjuii<kl 

Cimilll 

K.spy 

Komirdy 

Conyer* 

Kvans 

KIlilP.' 

Cux  (11,1 

KiiKJlfltil 

Klocjlki* 

Ciivnr 

KiiKliTNl 

Ki>p<'lHkl 

KiLstmiiycr 

l.i'Aih 

1.UVIII  (MI) 

I,<)n(r 

I.ow(>y  (NY I 

Mark<!y 

Maitlii'Z 

M.II.-.UI 

M.ivi'iiuli'S 

M.iyj.iili 

Ml  l).(moll 

Mi'Huiih 

Mfumi- 

.Minotii 

Mo.^klcy 

Minnly 

Miazfk 

Muiphy 

.Nagl.' 

Ni\il(MAi 

Nnw.ik 

OlLTStac 


AlUrl 

Allen 

Anil<f-.s.)n 

An<lrc>wh  (N.Ji 

Anilivw.siTXi 

Annun/.iii 

Anti>  T 

Aimry 

Aspin 

liiioi'hus 

Ikiki'i- 

llrtlleiiK"'!- 

H.iinaril 

ItaiTOll 

ILirton 

H,it>'inan 

Hcnnoll 

Ui-ntlpy 

IJelVUttT 

liiMman 

».vill 

Hllliiay 

nil  Irak i.s 

Illil.:y 

lloehlc-rl 

Uofhncr 

Ili)(Tiki 

Hri'wslrc 

Illl.W.IlT 

Hunnrni; 

Ituiton 

Call.ihan 

Camp 

Canlin 

Carr 

Ctianill>r 

Chapman 

Cipmcnl 

Coble 

Ciiliman  iMOi 

Cul.man  i  TXi 

CVtmlifSl 

CimpcT 

C<isl"llii 

CrjuKhlin 

CD.xlCAl 

Cianic'C 

Ciane 

C'linnlnKham 

l).iiili>n 

Davis 

IN-Lauro 

l).-l.ay 

Di-nirk 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DooliUli' 

Dornaii  iCAl 

lllcilT 

Duncan 

Kdwanis  lOKi 

K(lwaii|s(TXi 

Kmi'i-soii 

KiiKlish 

Knircl.  h 

KwinK 

Fiusccl  I 

Kawoll 

Fazio 


Obey 

Olvt>r 

Owens  (NY) 

I'anctta 

I'iuslor 

I'.iyne  (N.J I 

I'oasie 

i'pnny 

IVikins 

ivi.'i-son  (.MNl 

I'oshaid 

liahall 

KanKOl 

Heert 

Roan 

Hoylial 

Husso 

SalK) 

Samlcrs 

Savaif"' 

Sawyer 

.Schioerter 

Schumcr 
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Ki.sh 

Franks  (CTi 

Fiottl 

Gallenly 

C.allo 

Gek.us 

Ccien 

nilchn-sl 

CillmiT 

Cilman 

OinKiK  h 

GooillinK 

Gonlon 

Go.ss 

Gr.Kllson 

Cranily 

GuarinI 

Gunderson 

Hall  iTX) 

Hamltlun 

Hammcr.schmlrtt, 

Ham  ock 

Han.-«'n 

Harris 

Ha,steit 

Hayes  (I,A) 

Henoy 

Henry 

Ho.iKlaiiil 

Holison 

Holluway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hounhlon 

Hoyer 

Huckahy 

HuKlies 

Hunter 

Hullo 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

.lames 

.leffi'i-son 

.Jenkins 

.Johnson  (CT) 

.Johnson  (SD) 

.Johnson  ('ITCl 

.lohnslon 

.loni'SlNC) 

Kaplur 

K.islch 

Kennelly 

KluB 

Kolho 

Kyi 

I..M(i)niai-sln"i 

LaneaaUT 

l.anlos 

l.aHoceo 

l,.'wis(CA) 

Lewis  (FI.) 

l.lRhtfool 

I.ipinskt 

l.loyd 

l.nwi?i>  (CA) 

Machtlt-y 

Manton 

Marlcnt'e 

Marlln 

Mi-Canilless 


Seirano 

Shays 

Sikorski 

Skaj?gs 

Slaughter 

Smith  (Fl.) 

Siilarz 

StagBirs 

SUrk 

Slokes 

Sludrts 

Swifl 

.Synar 

Towns 

Ti-afioant 

Vento 

W:i.shinglon 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheal 

Wyilen 

Y.ltes 


McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

Mc;Cuidy 

McKwen 

M(<!i-ath 

.M.MIllan  (NC) 

McMillen  iMD) 

McNully 

Meyers 

.Michel 

Miller  (OH  I 

Molinarl 

Mdtlohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Moran 

Murlha 

Myers 

Nalcher 

Neal(NC) 

Nussle 

Ortij; 

Orion 

Owens  (UT) 

Ox  ley 

I'.iekaid 

I'alloni' 

linker 

I'axon 

I 'ay  no  (VA) 

I'elerson  (Kl,) 

I'elil 

r'iekell 

I'lckle 

Price 
(iuillen 

Hamslad 

Havenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richartlson 

Ridge 

RIggs 

RInaldo 

Kilter 

Roberts 

Rn<! 

Roemer 

Rogei-s 

Hohiabacher 

Ro.i  I-ehllnen 

Roukema 

Rowland 

s.ingmeisler 

Sanlorum 

Sarpallus 

Sax Ion 

Sehaefer 

Schiff 

.Schulze 

Sens<-nl)rennei- 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shustcr 

SIsisky 

.Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaltery 

Smith  (lAi 


Smith  (N.Ii 

Smith  (OR) 

.Smith  (TX) 

.Snowe 

Solomon 

Speno? 

Spratl 

siallings 

Stearns 

Stenholm 

Slump 

Sundqulsl 

Swell 


AI)enromljic 

Aikerman 

Alexander 

Anthony 

Heilen.son 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Rifnvn 

Hustamante 

By  ion 

Camphell  iCA) 

Canipb'll  (CO) 

Clinger 

Collins  (II.) 

Dannemeyer 

de  la  Gama 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Dymally 

Feighan 

Fields 

Flake 

Ford  (.MI) 


Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzln 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NC) 

Thoni:4.s  (GA) 

Thomas  IVVY) 

Thornton 

Torricelli 

Upton 

Valentine 

ViBclosky 

Volkmer 

NOT  VOTINC     m 


Walker 

Walsh 

Weber 

Weldon 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Y'oung  (Fh) 

Zeliff 

Zimmer 


GaydiAS 

Gibbons 

Green 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Herger 

Herlel 

Hubbard 

Ireland 

.Jones  (G A) 

Kolter 

Laughlin 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Lovine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Livingston 

Luken 

.MiDade 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mink 


.Morella 

Morrison 

Nichols 

Dakar 

Olin 

I'alterson 

I'elosi 

I'orU-r 

I'ursell 

Kay 

Roslenkowhki 

Rolh 

Scheuer 

Thoma-s  (CA) 

Torn's 

Ti-axler 

Unso(?ld 

Vander  .Jagt 

Vui^anovieh 

Whitlen 

Williams 

Wolpo 

Young  (AK) 


Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Ray 

.M, 1 1  viand  changed 

, .  "nil." 

GONZALKZ.    and 
their    vote    from 


D  lOlf) 

The  clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote; 

Mr.  Beilen.son  lor,  with  Mr.  Herg^er  aRainst. 

Ms.  Pelosi  for.  with  Mrs.  Morella  against. 

Mr.  Ackerman  for.  with  Mr.  Porter 
anain.st. 

Mr.  Wolpe  for.  with  Mr.  Rolh  against. 

Ml.  S(;heuer  for.  with  Mr.  Thomas  of  Lou- 
isiana aRainst. 

Mrs.  Collins  of 
aR.ainst. 

Mr.  McMII.i.l'.N  "•. 
his  vote  fi cir.     a  v. 

Messrs.  .\1KAZKK. 
KLKCZKA  changed 
•'no"  to  "'aye.'" 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  i-ecorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
SANCiMHisTKK :.  l!  !s  now  in  oi'der  to 
consider  amendment  No.  12  printed  in 
part  I  of  Hou.-^e  Report  102  ,54.'j. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  amend- 
ment No.  13  printed  in  part  I  of  House 
Repoit  102  545. 

AMF.NDMKNT  (1FFKUKD  RV  MH.  DL'RBIN 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  offer 
an  amendincin 

The  CHAIR.MAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows; 

Anientinient  oitered  by  Mi'.  Dihuin:  At  the 
end  of  title  11  (page  44.  after  line  20).  insert 
the  tV^Uowiiu^  iif>w  sfitidii 

SFC    2:).').  STR-MFCK    DKFKSSK  ISIIIAIINK   H  M) 
ING  LEVKI. 

The  amount  provideil  in  section  201  tor  the 
Defense  ARencies  and  the  amount  proviiie(J 
in  section  232  tor  the  StrateRic  Defense  Ini- 

tialivp      aiP      oacli       hereby      re(lU(-eil      by 
$9:57.. 500  .W(i 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  thr  lulf,  the  jjentleman  from  II- 
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linois  [Mr.  Duhbln]  will  be  recognized 
for  15  minutes,  and  a  Member  opposed 
will  be  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Does  any  Member  rise  in  opposition? 

Mr.  KYL.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]  will 
be  recof^nized  for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recot^mizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  |.\Ir.  Di-rbin]. 

G  1020 

Mr.  DURHIN.  -Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  at  the  desk  is 
bcin^r  cosponsored  by  several  col- 
leagues here,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Sabo].  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs,  Mcikella].  the 
gentleman  from  .Minnesota  IMr. 
Pknny].  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Green].  It  is  a  bipartisan  ef- 
fort by  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  bring  some  sanity 
to  the  funding  of  this  progi-am.  to 
make  certain  the  funding  level  is  not 
only  consistent  with  national  security 
but  also  consistent  with  what  is  really 
needed. 

We  have  listened  now  for  almost  a 
decade  to  those  who  have  defended  the 
concept  of  star  wars  or  the  strategic 
defense  initiative.  Those  who  have  fol- 
lowed this  debate  will  have  noted  that 
the  rationale  for  this  defense  system 
has  changed  dramatically.  It  has  been 
forced  to  change  because  the  world  has 
changed  dramatically. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  most  everyone  can  re- 
call when  President  Reagan  announced 
the  concept  of  star  wars.  This  Wiis  to  be 
the  umbrella  of  protection  for  the 
United  States  of  America  and  all  free- 
dom loving  people  from  the  threat  of  a 
missile  attack  from  a  superpower  such 
as  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  ensuing  decade  the  world  has 
changed,  the  Soviet  Union  has  disinte- 
grated, the  threat  of  a  missile  attack 
from  the  remaining  republics  and  na- 
tions is  negligible.  Yet  we  continue  to 
spend  billions  of  dollars  on  this  system. 
The  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  and  the 
.Members  of  this  Chamber  have  the 
right  to  ask  how  we  can  continue  to  ra- 
tionalize this  expenditure  in  this 
changing  world. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  have  come  up  with  a 
new  rationale  for  SDI.  They  ai'e  calling 
it  "the  loose  nukes  SDI  Program." 

This  is  new  to  me.  What  they  are  sug- 
gesting is  that  we  need  to  build  a  stra- 
tegic defense  initiative  to  guard 
against  the  heightened  risk,  in  their 
words,  of  an  accidental  or  unauthorized 
launch  of  nuclear  weapons. 

So  we  are  no  longer  preparing  a  de- 
fense for  an  onslaught  of  thousands  of 
missiles.  No:  we  are  preparing  for  the 
possibility  or  the  risk  that  one  missile 
might  be  mistakenly  or  accidentally 
launched.  And  we  are  spending  billions 
of  dollars  for  that  purpose. 

If  the  phrase  ioose  lips  sinks  ships" 
is  valid.  I  would  have  to  tell  you  that 
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the  theory  of  loose  nukes  sinks  the 
credibility  of  the  Pentujjon  anil  of  this 
committee  and  thf  iiniount  they  are 
askint^  for  this  funding. 

That  is  why  I  have  introduced  this 
amendment  with  my  colleagues  asking' 
us  to  reduce  the  amount  of  money  that 
we  are  puttiiit;  into  the  star  wars  re- 
search to  $;3.3  billion,  a  si>fnificant  ex- 
penditure, but  a  sitcnificant  expendi- 
ture which  is  consonant  with  the  real 
threat  in  the  world  today. 

If  the  United  States  of  America  is  at 
risk  from  nuclear  attack,  that  risk  will 
probably  come  throujfh  an  airplane,  a 
suitcase,  or  a  packing  crati\  much 
more  liki?ly  than  it  would  come  to  the 
United  States  through  a  missile 
launched  ak'ainst  us.  Yet  we  continue 
to  put  10  times  as  much  money  into 
this  research  as  we  put  into  the  prac- 
tical applications  of  demilitarizing'  this 
world. 

.Just  yesterday  we  <:onsiderfd  an 
amendment  for.  1  lielieve.  SdW  million 
in  an  effort  to  dismantle  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  the  Soviet  Union.  That  is  money 
well  invested  and  well  spent. 

This  mone.y.  $3.3  billion,  i.s  adequate 
for  us  to  continue  the  research  into 
finding  wa.ys  to  truard  a^rainst  this 
loose  nukes,  or  accidental  possibility 
of  launch.  The  amount  of  money  bein^; 
requested  by  the  administration  and 
which  will  t)c  requested  h.y  this  com- 
mittee is  siKMiifiiuvntly  in  excess  of  this. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yiehl  such  time  as  he 
ma.y  consume  to  the  M^entleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Gi.irKMANj. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  8tron>j  support  of  the  Uurbin  amend- 
ment to  put  some  sense  into  this  pro- 
j^ram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  ol  the  Durbin 
amendment.  It  boggles  my  mind  how  each 
year  we  pour  more  money  down  this  rathole — 
$30  billion  so  tar.  much  ol  it  completely  wast- 
ed. What  began  as  a  fantasy  in  1984  tias  be- 
come a  nightmare,  but  we  have  the  power  to 
stop  it 

Ttips  pfoqram  lias  been  rite  with  abuse  Last 
week,  the  Associated  Press  reported  that  SDI 
ollicials  spent  S'2 A  million  on  trips  to  Hawaii. 
I  quote 

SDI  officials  look  65  trips  to  Haw:ili  .irnl 
stayeil  at  exclusive  hotel.s  on  Maui  anil  Kauai 
even  though  military  facilities  for  distln 
Kuisheil  visitors  wore  iivallatile. 

All  year  long  I  have  been  reading  reporls 
like  this  of  the  failures  and  abuse  of  the  SDI 
in  the  Wastiington  f'ost  and  elsewhere  Yet. 
here  we  are  again,  proposing  a  23  percent  in- 
crease over  what  the  House  supported  last 
year   Talk  about  rewarding  failure 

It  IS  clear  the  Pentagon  is  nowhere  near 
having  a  deployable  antimissile  system  before 
the  turn  o(  ttie  century  Just  this  week,  the 
Washington  l^ost  and  New  York  Times  re- 
ported that  itu'  Pentagons  top  program  ana- 
lyst, Dr  David  (  hu  lias  w  lined  of  "costly  and 
crippling  problems  with  deployment  of  a  sys 
tem  by  IQQ;',  and  tias  recommended  yet  an- 
other overtiaul  and  delay  until  at  least  2003 

At  ttie  cuireni  rate,  that's  at  least  another 
S-IO  ttilluin  itiat  cduli)  tiavf  tu-HH  invested  on 
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pressing  human  needs  We  are  talking  about 
massive  spending— yes,  $4  3  billion  is  a  lot  of 
money — and  we  don't  even  know  what  SDI 
will  be,  whether  it  will  ever  be,  when  it  will  be. 
what  it  will  cost,  or  if  it  is  needed 

Mr  Chairman.  Wichita,  KS.  is  in  the  grips  ol 
a  crime  wave — gang  violence  and  dnve-by 
shootings  We  need  more  police  and  Federal 
help  lor  programs  to  address  gang  violence 
and  drug  use  Three  billion  dollars  would  pay 
(or  600  additional  police  officers  in  every  one 
of  the  top  100  cities  in  this  country  tor  a  year. 

That's  the  kind  of  peace  shield  my  constitu- 
ents need  Let's  put  this  program  out  of  its 
misery  and  begin  to  think  about  the  real  needs 
ol  the  people  we  represent  The  Durbin 
amendment  is  a  first  step  toward  both  fiscal 
sanity,  as  well  as  creating  a  focused  well-de- 
fined, and  smaller  problem  in  this  area. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 1' J  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  old  canard  about 
the  suitcase  liomb  beintj  the  No.  1 
threat  was  det)unked  Ity  CIA  Director 
Robert  Gates  in  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  In  fact, 
he  stated  before  the  committee  that 
proliferation  of  ballistic  missiles  in  the 
Third  World  is  of  Mrrave  concern  and  is 
his  No.  1  priority.  He  mentioned  the 
fact  that  Saddam  Hussein  was  a  mere 
18  to  2'1  months  away  from  buildintj  a 
bomb  whim  the  jjulf  war  betran. 

We  have  testimony  that  Pakistan  ac- 
quired the  M  11  ballistic  missile  launch 
vehicles  from  China. 

This  year  we  were  caught  unaware  of 
the  existence  of  North  Korea's  third 
nuclear  reactor  and  surprised  by  a 
launch  of  a  rocket  by  India  and  China's 
test  of  a  nuclear  weapon. 

What  will  we  be  surprised  to  find 
next,  Mr.  Chairman'.'  There  were  over 
1,000  missiles  fired  in  the  combat  be- 
tween Iran  and  Irari  and  Af^rhanistan  in 
the  last  4  or  5  .years.  Test  fliu'hts  of  bal- 
listic missiles  have  occurred  in  India, 
Pakistan,  and  South  Africa.  Saudi  Ara- 
liia  has  ai'quired  the  CSS  2  from  China. 
Most  unhappily  of  all.  U.S.  forces  and 
allies  have  come  under  attack  and  28 
Americans  were  killed  by  a  ballistic 
missile  in  the  Third  World  just  within 
the  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  thri'at  of  ballistic  missiles 
from  Third  World  nations.  Man.y  of 
these  nations  are  not  friendly  to  the 
United  States.  They  are  nations  that 
our  CIA  Director  says  will  have  this  cul- 
pability. Without  SDI,  we  are  not  tfointr 
to  have  the  capability  to  defend 
.ik'ainst  them. 

The  Durbin  amendment  would  cut  an 
additional  $1  billion  below  that  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  urtje 
my  colleaRues  to  support  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  mark  and  op- 
pose the  Durbin  amendpient. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
McCkkky]. 

Mr  McCRKRV.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
primary  oblij^ation  of  any  central  kov- 
ernmenl  is  to  protect  its  people.  That's 


what  the  SDI  Projjram  is  all  about. 
This  amendment  slashes  $2  billion  from 
the  President's  budget  request  for  bal- 
listic missile  defense  pro^;rams.  This 
would  be  a  catastrophic  reduction 
makintr  it  impossible  to  meet  the  tfoals 
Conuress  directed  just  last  year. 

The  Missile  Defense  Act  of  1991  estab- 
lished the  national  jfoal  of  providinj,'  a 
hitfhl.v  effective  defense  ajjainst  limited 
and  accidental  ballistic  missile  strikes. 
The  act  directed  the  adr7iinist.ration  to 
deploy  theater  missile  defenses  by  the 
mid-1990"s.  It  also  directed  the  adminis- 
tration to  develop  for  deployment  an 
initial  ballistic  missile  defense  site  for 
the  United  States  "by  the  earliest  date 
allowed  by  the  availabilit.v  of  appro- 
priate technology  or  by  fiscal  .year 
1996  "  The  act  considered  this  first  site 
an  initial  step  toward  deploying'  an 
.•\RM  system  capable  of  providint,'  a 
hit,'hly  effective  defense  of  the  United 
Sl.ites. 

This  serious  lejjislation  was  an  im- 
portant landmark  in  the  i^rowint,'  legis- 
lative-executive consensus  on  ballistic 
missile  defenses  and  was  stronM:l.y  sup- 
poited  b.y  the  President.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  Congress  not  vacillate  on  this 
hii^h  priority  program. 

The  administration  retrards  the  Mis- 
sile Defense  Act  as  criticall.y  impor- 
tant to  the  future  of  ballistic  mi.ssile 
d(>fenses  and  views  it  as  the  blueprint 
for  how  we  should  proceed  in  this  criti 
cal  area.  Without  adequate  fundinn:, 
however,  the  Department  will  be  un- 
able to  achieve  the  uoals  stated  in  the 
Missile  Defense  Act. 

This  amendment  would  force  the  s\t\ 
Proi^ram  to  revert  to  basic  R&D  and 
would  waste  .years  of  effort  and  re- 
sources. 

All  ballistic  missile  defense  programs 
would  be  severely  impacted  by  such  an 
extensive  budK'et  cut. 

Technolotry  base  programs  that  di- 
rectly impact  the  cost  and  risk  of  thea- 
ter missile  defense  programs  would 
likely  be  reduced. 

Numerous  programs  would  be 
stretched  out  or  terminated. 

This  amendment  would  effectively 
eliminate  all  directed  energy  pro- 
grams. Such  terminations  would  waste 
past  U.S.  investments  in  directed  en- 
ergy research. 

Ry   reducing    SDI    to    the    level   con 
templated     b.y     this    amendment,     the 
United    States,    its    forward    deployed 
forces,  and  its  friends  and  allies  woiild 
l)e  faced  with  a  continuation  of  an  un 
a<'ieptable  level  of  vulnerability  to  bal 
listic  missile  attack. 
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Mr.  DUHIUN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florid, » 
IMr.  BKNNi-rrT).  who  has  been  the 
offeror  of  this  amendment  in  previous 
years  I  am  happy  to  have  his  support 
again 

Mr    liKNNKl'T    .Mr.  Chairman.   I  ap 
predate  this  opportunity  to  speak  on 


It;!:-  iti.itiri    1  think  the  Duihiii  .unei-iii- 
ii;i  lit  IS  an  excellent  aniendinent 

The  schedule  risk  and  i o.st  ^.mowI'u 
imposed  by  the  .u  >  rliT.iirii  .SDI  ilciiioy- 
ment  schedule  wa.s  I'mphasi/cd  irccnlly 
on  the  front  jxige  of  the  New  York 
Times.  It  cites  an  analysis  written  liv 
the  Secretary  of  Defense's  top  wciiinn 
watchdog  in  which  he  states  thai  the 
[ilan  is  "almost  certain  to  suffer  early 
significant  cost  growth  and  schedule* 
slippage"  and  that  pushing  ahead  witli 
rush  deployment  of  the  interceptors 
and  skipping  important  performance 
tests  risks  system  failure. 

The  DOl)  analysis  suggests  that  the 
goal  for  an  AHM  deployment  should  be 
the  .year  2003  because  this  much  time  is 
required  to  fully  test  and  evaluate  the 
system  so  we  can  have  high  confidence 
that  it  can  work  when  it  is  once  de- 
plo.yed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  SDI  is  a  good  con- 
cept. It  ought  to  be  adequately  funded, 
it  ought  to  be  given  what  is  needed  to 
see  that  we  are  ade(iuately  protected. 
But  the  funding  which  has  been  asked 
by  the  President  is  exorbitant.  It  is  im- 
periling our  credibility  from  the  stand- 
point of  fiscal  matters. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  ri.se  today  in  support 
of  the  Durbin-Penny-Sabo  amendment 
to  reduce  the  level  of  funding  for  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  to  $3.3  bil- 
lion. This  seems  to  me  to  be  an  ade- 
quate and  even  generous  figure  for  the 
program  this  year. 

I  would  like  to  address  three  issues 
related  to  the  Durbin  amendment. 
They  are  the  SDI  budget,  the  schedule 
tor  an  initial  SDI  deployment,  and  the 
t  hreat  of  ballistic  missile  attack. 

Let  me  discuss  the  budget  first.  The 
President  submitted  an  SDI  budget  of 
$?)A  billion.  This  included  $4.3  billion 
(or  strategic  defense  research  and  de- 
velopment and  $1.1  billion  for  R&D  on 
theater  missile  defense  systems.  The 
.uiministration's  budget  is  an  out- 
growth of  last  year's  Missile  Defense 
Act,  which  placed  the  Nation  on  the 
path  to  a  rapid  deployment  of  an  ini- 
tial SDI  system  that  would  be  ground- 
based  and  ABM  Treaty -compliant.  The 
Missile  Defense  Act  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  after  the  House  had  passed 
its  version  of  the  authorization  bill  and 
was  ultimately  included  in  the  final 
conference  report.  As  a  result  the 
House  has  not  really  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  the  merits  of  the  Mis- 
sile Defense  Act  until  now. 

The  committee-approved  SDI  funding 
figure  of  $1.3  billion  includes  S3. 2  bil- 
lion for  strategic  defen.se  and  $1.1  bil- 
lion for  theater  defense.  Hut.  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  where  the  com- 
mittee made  its  cuts. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Commit 
lee  cut  the  administration  request  to 
SI. 3  billion  by  eliminating  all  funding 
tor  the  space-based  interceptors  and 
trinmiing  the  funding  for  research,  sup- 
port and  futuristic  technologies.  No 
funding  was  cut  from  the  theater  mis- 


sile (Ict'ensi*  category  or  from  ttie  tat- 
cu'oiv  tliat  ( ontains  most,  of  the  money 
for  the  ,i( celerated  SDI  deployment. 
Both  lit  these  categories  were  fully 
funded     .it      the     administrations     re- 

(|Uest  eil   level. 

The  Dui'lnii  .iiiietninient  ot  S3  3  liiUion 
.list)  lullv  luiids  tile  administration's 
request  lof  theater  defenses,  as  it 
should  since  a'  i  iiKimu  to  SDIO's  owi; 
testimony  this  is  the  highest  missile 
defense  priority  faiMiig  the  Nation. 

The  pla<  e  where  the  I)url)in  amend- 
ment and  thi.  ecjrniriit  t  ee  position  real- 
ly differ  is  over  how  tmn  h  should  be 
spent  in  fiscal  year  1993  to  accelerate 
the  deployment  of  an  initial  ground- 
based  AHM  system  as  outlined  in  the 
Missile  Defense  Act.  The  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  cut.  very  little  of 
the  funding  reiiuirt'd  to  continue  the 
accelerated  deployment  schedule.  The 
Durbin  amendment  would  cut  more  ol 
this  but  it  would  not  preclude  deploy- 
ment of  an  initial  ABM  Treaty  compli- 
ant SDI  system. 

I  want  to  underscore  this  last  point. 
The  Durbin  amendment  does  not  pre- 
clude an  ultimate  deployment  of  an 
initial  SDI  .system,  but  the  Congress 
must  ultimately  make  a  decision  about 
whether  it  wants  to  deploy  su<  h  a  s.ys- 
tem. 

In  my  opinion  the  crash  SDI  deploy- 
ment program  outlined  in  the  Missile 
Defense  Act.  and  es.sentia!ly  funded  in 
the  committee  bill,  does  not  make 
sense  on  fiscal  grounds,  is  contrary  to 
sound  acquisition  practices,  and  is  not 
required  to  meet  the  projected  military 
threat.  Some  new  documents  bac'k  up 
m.y  position. 

A  new  report  l)y  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  makes  it  clear  that  we  do 
not  need  to  spend  SI. 3  billion  on  SDI  in 
fiscal  year  1993  unless  we  want  an  ac- 
celerated deployment.  CBO  states  in  its 
report  that  a  level  of  S3. 3  billion  in  fis- 
cal .year  1993  will  be  sufficient  to  move 
SDI  research  and  development  forward 
and  allow  for  the  deployment  of  a  fully 
tested  and  operationally  capable  ABM 
system  by  the  year  2003. 

Fully  testing  the  system  before  de- 
ployment will  help  keep  cost  growth 
down.  However,  in  order  to  meet  the 
accelerated  d(!ployment  deadline  SDIO 
will  have  to  forgo  much  of  the  usual 
test  program.  Mr.  Cooper  has  stated  to 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  to  meet  a  1997  deployment  dead- 
line is  "a  major  challenge  with  high 
concurrency  and  attendant  high  risk.  " 
Concurrency  means  that  testing  and 
production  ate  completed  simulta- 
neously lathci  than  in  a  sequence  that 
allows  the  problems  discovered  during 
the  test  program  to  be  ironed  out  be- 
fore the  systeir.  enters  production.  A 
Um  report  by  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Office  on  weapon  system 
concurrenc.y  pointed  out  that,  high 
concurrenc.y  weapon  programs  experi- 
ence cost  t:i'owth  increases  of  288  per- 
cent. 
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Let  me  also  add  that  ac(  ording  to 
Mr.  Cooper's  own  testimony  before  the 
Senate,  even  if  we  spend  massively  to 
meet  an  accelerated  SDI  deployment 
deadline  the  Nation  will  not  be  pro- 
tected from  ballistic  missile  attack  by 
1997  becau.se  the  initial  site  will  not  t)e 
fully  operational  until  the  year  2000. 
Kven  then,  because  we  will  have  rushed 
the  deployment  of  the  system,  it  will 
iei|uire  extensive  and  expensive  retro- 
tits  to  improve  its  capability. 

The  Durbin  amendment  would  allow 
us  to  fund  SDI  at  a  level  that  would 
allow  testing  and  deployment  of  this 
fully  tfsied  system  in  '2003.  if  such  a 
s.ystem  was  needed  given  the  status  of 
the  threat  to  our  Nation. 

And.  there  are  two  categories  of 
threat  that  we  need  to  be  principally 
concerned  with,  thirst,  there  is  the 
threat  of  an  accidental  or  unauthorized 
launch  from  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
Second  is  the  development  of  a  long- 
range  ballistic  missile  by  a  Third 
World  nation  that  may  be  hostile  to  us. 

The  threat  of  an  accidental  or  unau- 
thorized launch  of  a  long-range  missile 
against  the  United  States  from  the 
former  Soviet  Union  is  of  concern,  but 
it  is  very  unlikely  as  long  as  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Commonwealth  of  Independ- 
ent States  [CIS]  maintain  strong  con- 
trol over  their  arsenals— as  they  have 
during  the  10  months  since  the  coup. 
The  commander  of  the  former  Strate- 
gic Air  Command,  General  Butler,  tes- 
tified before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  April  that  he  did  not  see 
any  cause  for  concern  on  this  issue. 
This  is  a  position  that  has  been  reiter- 
ated by  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  as  well.  In  my  opin- 
ion, there's  no  need  to  accelerate  de- 
ployment to  meet  this  threat. 

Regarding  the  Third  World  threat, 
the  Director  of  the  CIA.  Robert  Gates, 
testified  before  the  Congress  earlier 
this  .year  that  beyond  China  and  the 
CIS,  the  CIA  does  not  expect  new  long- 
range  missile  threats  to  the  United 
States  to  appear  for  at  least  another 
decade.  That  means  not  before  2003. 
The  Durbin  amendment  meets  this 
goal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fiscal  condition  of 
our  Nation  is  too  deteriorated  to  spend 
more  than  is  necessary  on  any  feder- 
ally funded  program.  If  we  pace  our  ex- 
penditures to  the  threat,  and  fully  test 
the  SDI  system  elements,  we  can  make 
significant  .yearly  savings  in  the  SDI 
budget.  And  we  will  be  able  to  deploy 
an  operationally  effective  ABM  system 
by  2003  if  such  a  s.ystem  is  needed.  This 
approach  makes  sense  from  both  a  fis- 
cal and  security  standpoint.  This  ap- 
proach is  embodied  in  the  Durbin 
amendment.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  supporting  it. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  S.^HO].  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  rise  in 
support  of  the  Durbin  amendment.  Let 
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UK  b(>  clear  about  one  ihina  the  amend- 
ment does  not  do.  It  (loes  not  cut  the 
fundinK  for  the  tactical  ballistic  mis- 
sile initiative.  That  remains  in  the  bill. 
But  what  is  the  rush? 

The  Soviet  Union  has  dislntejjrated. 
The  world  has  chan^jed  immensely.  The 
House,  under  the  liill.  would  approve 
the  most  money  we  havi'  ever  approved 
iiiitiall.v  in  a  House  bill  for  SDI. 

It  does  not  make  sense.  What  new 
prot^rams  have  we  seen  come  alonti 
that  we  put  in  escalatintr  funding  and 
it  works  beautifully?  Rare. 

Let  us  be  fiscally  responsible.  Let  us 
be  cautious.  Let  us  develop  the  pro- 
irram  as  the  House  has  said  it  wants  to 

Let  us  test.  Let  us  do  it  in  a  rational 
wa.y.  Let  us  not  simply  rush  to  spend 
mone.v  for  a  threat  that  clearly  is  not 
on  the  horizon  today. 

I  uvKO  support  of  the  I>urhin  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  trentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sf-KArr). 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
.year  when  we  trot  to  conference  we 
found  that  the  Senate  had  presented  us 
with  a  Missile  Defense  Act  on  which  we 
had  no  hearin^js  an<l  had  little  leverajje 
to  chantfc  because  they  were  insistintr 
on  its  provisions. 

We  in  conference  pla.veti  our  chips  on 
the  B  2,  and  we  left  the  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  elements  of  the  bud^'et 
really  until  this  year  to  adfii'ess,  and 
we  did  address  them.  We  did  deal  le- 
sponsibly  with  and  revise  the  Missile 
Defense  Act. 

I  would  hit^hli(,'ht  two  important 
changes  that  the  committee  has  made 
which  are  in  this  bill. 

First  of  all.  we  stressed  emphatically 
that  an.y  tjround-based  s.vstem  or  an.y 
hallistii'  missile  <lefense  system  must 
abide  by  the  ABM  Treaty.  There  is  no 
mandate  in  this  bill  for-  abro^'ation  or 
violation  of  the  ARM  Tieaty. 

We  recotjni/.e  that  chancres  in  the 
ABM  Treaty  ma.y  need  to  be  neh'otiated 
in  order  for  us  to  have  a  full.v  fledged 
l)allistic  missile  defense  s.vstem.  but  we 
think  those  should  be  dul.v  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  treaty.  There  is  no 
mandate  for  violating  or  escaping'  the 
strictures  of  t  he  t  rcat.v. 

Second,  in  this  bill  we  have  not  at- 
tempted to  impose  as  a  Compress  an.y 
initial  operational  capability  for  this 
k'i'ound-based  systt^m,  which  we  say 
should  be  the  first  step,  the  first  phases 
of  a  ballistic  missile  strate^fic  defense 
system. 

We  do  not  have  the  competence  to  de- 
termine what  should  be  the  IOC.  the 
initial  opeiational  capability.  We  are 
not  prepared,  as  a  Cont^ress.  in  all  can- 
dor, to  put  the  mone.y  up.  to  com- 
pletely field  this  system  by  fiscal  year 
1996,  which  is  what  the  other  Ijody 
called  for. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  have  done  in 
this  bill  Is  say  that  there  is  no  IOC, 
This  will  be  the  system,  the  first  s.ys- 
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tem  to  he  deployed  will  be  driven  by 
Icchnolotjy  and  driven  l),v  the  availabil- 
ity of  budk'et  lesouices  that  we.  the 
Cont^ress.  will  put  up. 

Two  key  points.  First  of  all.  we  have 
said  in  this  bill  that  any  system  de- 
ployed must  abide  b.v  the  ABM  Treaty, 
as  amended,  and  any  system  deployed 
would  be  driven  by  technolotjy  develop- 
ments and  by  the  buiinet  and  not  by 
some  artifiiiall.v  imposed  date  estab- 
lished by  CotiK'i'ess. 

Let  me  hitrhli^'ht  what  this  bill  con- 
tiiins  in  the  way  of  fundin>;.  I  think 
that  has  been  obscur'ed  so  far. 

First  of  all.  this  bill  has  for  the  last 
2  years,  includes  an  umbrella,  a  lar^e 
umbrella,  a  ballistic  missile  defense 
proj^ram  that  is  not  so-called  star  wars 
or  SDI.  It  includes  theater  missile  de- 
fense as  well  as  stratetric  defense.  The 
two  are  lumped  together  under  the  Si.'.i 
billion  provideil  in  the  atitiretrate  in 
this  bill. 

Everyone  in  the  House,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  us  atjree  that  we  should  press 
forward  with  theater  ballistic  missile 
defense.  We  saw  the  need  for  it  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  This  bill,  under  $!.;<  bil- 
lion, includes  $1.1  billion  for  NTRANT. 
for  the  Patriot  upt;rade  an<i  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Israeli  system  arrow. 

All  of  this  is  included  in  the  $1.1  bil- 
lion, which  is  a  $250  million  int'rease 
over  fiscal  year  1992.  not  a  substantial 
increase  j^iven  the  pace  and  progress  of 
these  projjrams. 

Second,  with  respect  to  SDI.  star 
wars,  this  bill  provides  $3.2  billion, 
which  compares  or  contrasts  to  $2.3  bil- 
lion pi-ovided  currently  in  fiscal  yeai' 
1992.  It  effects  a  $100  million  decrease 
in  SDI.  It  increases  theater  ballistic 
missile  <lefense  but  decreases  SDI. 

The  Missile  Defense  Act  professed 
support  for  a  trround-baseil  s.vstem.  It 
professed  support  for  a  treaty  compli- 
ance system,  but  in  a  sense  it  damned 
both  of  these  systems  with  faint  praise 
because  it  omitted  reference  to  some  of 
the  essential  elements  of  it. 

PiVer.vone  who  has  been  an  advocate 
of  a  k'round-based  system  has  said  that 
it  needed  to  include  two  la.vei's. 
jjround-based  systems  that  would  be 
exoatmospheric.  The  Missile  Defense 
Act  omitted  that  second  layei'.  the 
exoatmospheric  system.  It  also  omitted 
any  reference  to  Probe.  Pop-up.  GSTS. 
.sensors  that  would  be  launched  from 
the  ground  but  would  be  operative  in 
space. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  I  am  making 
is  that  we  have  taken  this  system  l)ack 
to  concentrate,  in  terms  of  this  bill,  in 
what  it  professes  to  do.  develop  the 
«round-based  s.ystem  that  will  be  oper- 
ational toward  the  end  of  this  decade. 
We  have  not  funded  brilliant  pebbles  in 
this.  I  think  something  should  b«^  put 
there.  The  committee  chose  to  put 
nothing- 
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the  development  of  two  pronrams  at 
the  .same  time.  We  are  sayum  that  we 
will  tro  forwai'd  sequontiall.v.  fiist  with 
a  tiround-based  system,  then  we  will 
make  our  decision  about  whether  we 
want  to  add  an  additional  phase  to  that 
which  would  include  a  space-based  sys- 
tem. This  IS  a  well-crafted  provision  in 
this  Idll,  We  have  the  technolotry  se- 
(luenc-  ritfht.  we  have  the  budget 
money  rit^ht.  we  are  well  positioned  for 
(  onference.  and  1  would  submit  to  all 
Members  of  the  House  to  leave  the  bill 
as  it  is.  It  is  well  done. 

Mr.  DUHBIN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  j,'entleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Pknny). 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  lise  in 
strong  support  of  t.he  Durbin-Sabo- 
Penn.y  amendment  to  limit  stratetric 
and  tactiial  missile  defense  spendinjj 
to  $3.3  billion  in  fiscal  .year  1993.  Ac- 
cordint,'  to  the  CBO.  The  Bush  adminis- 
tration's current  SDI  plan  would  re- 
((uiie  an  average  of  about  $8  billion  per 
year  between  fiscal  year  1991  and  fiscal 
year  1997  or  about  $37  billion  in  the 
next  5  years.  Dui'inn'  the  same  perio<l. 
overall  defense  spending'  could  be  re- 
duced by  anywhere  between  $.50  and 
$1.*)0  billion.  Clearly,  the  defense  budget 
cannot  sustain  such  lartre  inci'eases  in 
the  cost  of  SDI  while  its  overall  fund- 
ing levels  are  beintr  reduced.  A  k'rowintf 
SDI  budget  will  crowd  out  other  de- 
fense needs. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  very  real 
danirer  of  waste  if  the  prouram  is  al- 
lowed to  proceed  at  the  rate  proposed 
in  this  bill.  In  an  article  in  the  June  2. 
1992.  edition  of  the  New  York  Times, 
Dr.  David  Chu.  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Pio^ram  Analysis  and 
Evaluation,  was  reported  to  sa.y  that 
the  •■$3.'}  billion  plan  to  protect  the  Na- 
tion from  nuclear  attack  with  land- 
based  interceptors  calls  for  a  ha«ty  de- 
ployment that  threatens  costl.v  and 
cripplin>^  problems."  Dr.  Chu  rec- 
ommended that  the  plan  to  deploy  a 
tfround-based  ABM  site  be  dela.yed  from 
1997  to  the  year  2(Mn 

AccordinK  to  a  (Ho  report  released 
just  last  week,  an  aiiernative  funding 
plan  for  SDI  that  would  delay  the  sin- 
ule-site  deployment  to  the  year  2003 
would  re(|Uii'e  S3. 3  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1993  this  is  exactly  the  amount  which 
the  Durbin-Sabo-Penny  amendment 
would  provide  for  .sjU  I'MD  in  fiscal 
year  1993. 

Final l.v.  1  would  like  to  address  the 
issue  of  ballistic  missile  threats  in  tbr 
post-cold-war  era.  The  Persian  Gul! 
war  illustrated  the  need  for  effective 
del'ense  ai^ainst  short-rantred  ballistic 
missiles.  I  stronuly  support  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committees  fundinjc 
of  $1.1  billion  for  the  TMD  prou'iam. 
But  what  about  the  threat  from  lonn- 
lantfed  intercontincMital  ballistic  mis- 
siles [ICBM'sl?  Currently,  only  four 
other  nations  possess  such  weapons 
the  Commonwealth  of  Indeix-ndent 
States    [CIS].    Gieat    Britain.    France. 


and  China.  After  three  decades  of  re- 
search and  development.  China  has 
about  10  ICBMs.  The  other  countries 
Russia,  France,  and  Great  Britain  do 
not  at  this  time  pose  a  threat  to  the 
United  States. 

What  about  potential  Third  World 
threats?  Accordin^r  to  some  proponents 
of  a  laiw  SDI  Prot^'iam.  there  will  be 
over  20  countries  with  ICBM  <  apability 
by  the  year  2000.  This  is  very  mislead- 
int^.  and  in  fact,  it  is  untrue.  While 
nearly  20  nations  will  possess,  or  al- 
ready possess,  short-ran^jed.  or  t.ac- 
tical.  missiles  few.  if  any.  of  these  na- 
tions like  North  Korea.  Libya.  Syria, 
or  Iran  are  even  remotely  likely  to 
produce  a  lonn -ranged  ICRM  in  the 
next  10  to  1.5  years.  And  evtii  it  one  of 
the.se  countries  did  produce  an  ICBM.  it 
would  first  have  to  test  the  mi.ssile 
which  would  mean  that,  due  to  our  ad- 
vanced satellite  detection  capability, 
the  United  States  would  know  years  in 
advance  that  a  country  was  preparing 
to  deploy  ICBM's.  And  once  deployed, 
the  United  States  would  know  exactly 
where  the  missiles  were  deployed. 

Clearly,  there  is  very  little  threat  to 
the  United  States  from  Third  World 
KHMs  at  this  time  nor  will  there  be 
an  even  small  threat  for  at  least  a  deiv 
ade.  There  is  no  urgency  at  this  tim. 
to  develop  and  deploy  costly  defenses 
at,'ainst  ICBM's.  I  would  recommend  a 
slower  approach  to  the  SDI  program 
one  that  reflects  budget  constraints 
and  post-cold-war  threats. 

Attain.  I  ur^i'  Memljers  to  support  the 
Dui'bin-.'^a!'!'  l'i-mi\-  .unemhnent. 

Mr.  DUHBIN.  Mi .  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  tjentleman  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  CarpkhI 

Mr.  CAh'I'l'.K  .Ml  fluurnian.  the  ad- 
ministration lias  reiiuesled  $5.4  billion 
of  money  that  we  do  not  have,  to  build 
an  ABM  .system  that  likely  will  not 
work  in  possible  violation  of  an  .XliM 
Treaty  that  does  work,  to  counter  a 
Soviet  threat  that  no  longer  exists. 
Does  that  make  sense?  This  system 
would  be  of  little  value  a^'ainst  suIj- 
rnarine-launched  crui.se  missiles,  of  lit- 
tle value  ak'ainst  sea-launched  cruise 
missiles  and  of  little  value  against  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles. 

Do  we  need  to  continue  the  basic  re- 
search of  an  ABM  system?  Yes.  we  do. 
Do  we  need  to  continue  to  fund  theater 
tactical  defense  systems?  Yes.  we  do. 
Do  we  need  to  spend  money  that  we  do 
not  have?  I  do  not  think  so. 

Why  do  we  not  spend  money  on 
thing's  that  really  threaten  our  na- 
tional .security:  hu-k  of  productivity?  A 
decaying:  infrastiuctuie?  Kids  reachintr 
school  atie  who  aren't  ready  to  learn' 
And  rampant  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  iii 
many  quarters  of  our  society?  Better 
still,  let's  not  spenii  this  money  at  all. 
Mr.  Dl'UKlX  Mi  Chairman,  riuiy  I 
inquire  oi  the  t'li.iir.  who  has  the  niiht 
to  close  the  del)ai  r  ' 

The  CHAIHMAN  pro  ternpurc  wMr. 
SANc:Mi-;i.'>rhi;'    The  Kcntleman  from  .Ar- 


izona [Mr  Kvi.j  has  the  right  to  close 
the  debate,  because  he  is  a  rnember  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  t^cntleman  from  .Massa- 
chusetts I.Mr.  F.AKl.Yl. 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  n^;^■  in 
strong!  support  <ir  this  amendment. 
Just  2  weeks  a«o  tiiis  House  voted  not 
to  take  down  the  firewalls  that  would 
let  us  transfer  money  from  military  re- 
search to  domestic  research.  Not  one 
sintile  Republican  voted  for  that.  Here 
we  are.  spendinir  over  SI  billion  for  a 
iK'w  militaiv  j-yst.-m.  of  which  this 
ameiuiinctU  would  cut  less  than  SI  bil- 
lion in  research.  Yet  in  the  bill  that  is 
K'oint^'  to  come  out  of  the  HHS  sub- 
committee within  the  next  few  weeks. 
NIH  will  li.ive  less  than  $10  billion  for 
research  on  all  the  di^^eases;  the  budget 
request  is  $9.1  liillion  for  research  on 
all  the  diseases. 

Let's  look  at  the  diseases  affecting 
Americans.  1  million  Americans  have 
Alzheimer's  disease.  !  million.  It  costs 
this  country  S90  billion  in  health  care 
costs  for  treatment  of  .M^.heimer's  pa- 
tients, yet  we  spend  only  SIM  million 
for  research  on  .Mzheiiner  .< 

The  Republicans  would  not  vote  to 
let  us  transfer  this  research  money  to 
domestic  research;  500,000  people  die 
annually  of  cancer,  yet  we  could  save 
100.000  of  those  people  if  we  could  get 
earlier  diagnosis  and  treatment  for 
them.  Yet.  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. Chairman  Natchkk.  will  not  be 
able  to  increase  the  money  for  re- 
search. 

I  see  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio, 
Mary  Rosk  Oak.m<.  who  is  a  leader  in 
the  light  to  gel  moK-  money  for  wom- 
en's health  research.  In  this  country 
we  spend  so  little  money  for  breast 
cancer,  for  endometriosis,  for  PID,  pel- 
yic  intlammatoi-y  diseases,  which  are 
wnni.'ii's  health  problems.  We  are  not 
going  to  tie  ahle  to  spend  money  for  do- 
mestic research  on  these  diseases,  and 
we  do  not  spend  enough  money:  yet  we 
ait-  spending  over  SI  billion  on  SDI. 

We  just  had  a  study  released  yester- 
day that  said,  with  regard  to  AIDS, 
that  in  8  years,  in  just  8  short  years, 
and  this  is  not  a  threat,  it  is  a  fact.  120 
million  people,  including  10  million 
children,  will  be  infected  with  HIV,  120 
million  people.  Ytn  we  do  not  spenii 
enough  money  for  AIDS  research. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  i-ecently  it  was  dis- 
closed we  wasted  S8.8  billion  in  SDI  on 
programs  that  are  u.seless.  and  we  will 
not  transfer  our  money  to  domestic  re- 
search',' This  is  a  good  amendment. 

Mr.  KYI,  -Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr,  DoKNAN], 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  Calitornia,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  only  have  2  minutes,  be- 
cause there  are  some  strong  voices  that 
still  believe  in  the  danger  in  a  world 
that  still  has  n-;u<  li  evil.  I  do  not  know- 
how  anybody  could  look  at  the  picture 
of  people  mortared  in  that  food  line  in 
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Bosnia,  people  reaching  out  for  help, 
the  carnage  there,  and  not  have  studied 
Hitler.  Stalin.  Qadhafi.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, and  not  realize  that  just  one  little 
mistake,  one  mistake,  one  weapon,  one 
device,  hitting  one  of  our  cities  is  1 
million.  1  million  times  worse  than  the 
photographs  that  we  are  getting  from 
the  evil  that  we  see  now  in  the  former 
state  of  Yugoslavia  as  it  spins  apart. 

During  the  prior  debate  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dkllums] 
was  making  much  of  our  friend.  Bob 
Gates,  the  Director  of  the  Central  In- 
telLigence  Agency.  I  would  like  to  cor- 
rect the  record  and  put  in  recent  testi- 
mony of  Director  Gates  to  our  Con- 
gress. I  think  it  comes  from  under  the 
heading  of  a  disorder,  kind  of  a  mental 
disorder  in  this  Chamber  that  was 
rampant  in  the  thirties,  disappeared 
from  1941  to  1948.  existed  all  during  the 
cold  war  as  we  faced  the  evil  empire, 
and  goes  uni-elenting.  It  is  called 
threat  denial.  We  have  it  here  again  in 
the  extreme,  threat  denial. 

Just  to  set  the  recoi-d  clear  on  what 
Mr.  Gates  said,  please  allow  me  to 
quote,  and  then  1  will  include  the  rest 
of  the  quotation  in  the  Rkcord.  I  im- 
plore my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  read  this. 
D  10.50 

Here  is  Gates: 

We  eoiUinue  to  witness  a  steady  and  worri- 
.some  growth  in  the  proliferation  of  advanced 
weapons.  Today,  over  20  countries  have,  are 
.suspected  of  havini?.  or  are  developing  nu- 
clear, biological,  or  chemical  weapons  and 
the  means  to  deliver  them. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  prolifei-a- 
tion  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  First 
and  foremost,  the  technologies  used  in  these 
weapons  are  simply  more  available  and  more 
easily  absorbed  by  Third  World  countries 
than  ever  before.  Nuclear  and  ballistic  mis- 
sile technologies  are.  after  all,  1940s  tech- 
nologies by  U,S,  staniiards. 

Please  read  the  rest,  which  I  include 
at  this  point  m  the  RKc<:)Kr' 

The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  RoDert 
Gates,  was  cited  dv  one  of  ^y  colleagues  m 
an  attempt  to  bolster  the  claim  that  there  !S  no 
realistic  Pallistic  missile  threat  confronting  the 
Unitefl  States 

Just  so  that  the  recora  is  clear  on  this  point. 
please  allow  -^e  to  excerpt  some  other  Quotes 
from  Director  Gates'  testimony  Defore  our 
Congress 

Wf  ^uiUiiiue  to  witness  a  steady  and  worri- 
some growth  in  the  proliferation  of  advanced 
weapons.  Today,  over  20  countries  have,  are 
suspected  of  having,  or  are  developing  nu- 
clear, biological,  or  chemical  weapons  and 
the  means  to  deliver  them. 

There  are  several  reasons  lor  the  prolifera- 
tion of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  First 
and  foremost,  the  technologies  used  in  these 
weapons  are  simply  more  available  and  more 
easily  absorbed  by  Third  World  countries 
than  ever  before.  Nuclear  and  ballistic  mis- 
sile technologies  are,  after  all,  1940's  tech- 
nologies by  US  standards,  BW  and  CW  tech- 
nologies are  even  older,  and  they  are  easier 
and  cheaper  to  develop.  Second,  most  of 
these  technologies  are  so-called  dual  use 
technologies -that  is.  they  have  legitimate 
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civilian  applii.ations.  This  makes  It  iliffiinilt. 
to  restrii  t  Hade  in  them  because  we  woiiM 
be  limiting  the  ahilitv  of  ilevelopinn  nations 
to  modernize.  Kor  example,  much  of  the 
technology  neeileil  for  a  ballistic  missile  pro- 
gram is  the  same  as  that  neeiled  for  a  space 
launch  program.  CheiTilcals  used  to  make 
nerve  agents  aio  also  useil  to  make  plastics 
and  process  foodstuffs.  Moreover,  a  modern 
pharmaceutical  Industry  could  produce  bio- 
lovrlcal  warfare  ascnts  as  easily  as  vaccines 
and  antibioi  lis 

This  IS  an  important  point,  because  the  ex 
perts  agree  that  space  launch  vehicles,  for  ex- 
ample, boosters  designed  to  place  a  payload 
in  low  Earth  orbit,  are  also  capable  of  deliver 
ing  payloads  over  intercontinental  ranges. 
Therefore,  current  and  proiected  spacefaring 
nations  have,  or  will  soon  acquire,  a  capability 
to  attack  the  United  States  directly.  Returning 
to  Mr.  Gates'  testimony: 

Only  China  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Independent  States  have  the  missile  capabil- 
ity to  reach  U.S.  territory  directly.  We  do 
not  expect  Increased  risk  to  United  Stjites 
territory  from  the  special  weapons  of  other 
countries  -in  a  conventional  military 
sen.se  for  at  least  anothei'  decade.  However, 
the  threat  to  Kurope.  the  Middle  Kast.  and 
Asia  is  real  and  KiowiiiK: 

U.S.  or  multinational  forces  deployed 
abroad  could  face  an  increased  threat  of  air 
delivered  nuclear  weapons  before  the  eiiil  of 
the  decade.  Several  countries  now  have  mis 
sites  and  rockets  that  could  cari'y  nuclear 
warheads,  and  othei-s  are  likely  to  field  some 
ballistic  mi.ssllps  with  nucleai  warheads  In 
cominK  yeais!  If  any  of  those  countries  could 
acquire  even  a  few  nuclear  waiheads  it  could 
soon  become  a  nuclear  threat. 

Most  of  the  major  countries  in  the  Middle 
Kast  have  chemical  weapon  development 
pro^trams.  and  some  already  have  stockpiles 
that  could  be  used  aKainst  civilians  or  poorly 
defended  military  taixets.  Most  countries 
have  not  yet  ciiuipped  their  delivery  systems 
to  carry  weapons  of  nia.ss  destruction,  but 
over  the  next  decade,  many  i  ountries  will 
from  North  Africa  through  South  Asia  If 
international  efforts  to  cuilall  this  fail. 

China  and  North  Korea  may  sell  other 
countries  lonKer-raiiffe  missiles  and  the  tech 
noloKV  to  produce  them.  Countries  with  spe 
cial  weapons  that  surceeil  in  buyinvr  these 
ml.ssiles  will  further  expiind  and  accelerate 
the  special  weapons  ainis  race  already  under 
way  In  the  Middle  Kast  and  South  Asia. 

(With  respect  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Independent  States]  we  expect  to  see  at- 
tempts l)y  the  former  Soviet  Union's  defense 
industrial  sector  to  market  dual  use  terh 
noloKles  of  concern,  notably  for  nuclear 
powei  and  space  launch  vehicles.  Kor  exam- 
ple, the  space  organization  Ulavkosmos  has 
reoi-Ranized  to  market  a  Joint  Russian- 
Kazakhstan  space  launch  serviie,  and  Ru.ssia 
is  offerini,'  SS  2.S  boosters  as  space  launchers. 
Other  nations  with  ambitious  weapons  devel 
opment  protrrams  are  certjvin  to  try  to  ex- 
ploit the  opportunity  to  i«et  some  of  the 
world's  most  advanced  weapons  technoloKy 
and  materials  at  bai^ain  basement  prices." 

As  a  result  of  the  proliferation  of  new 
weapons  technologies  conventional  or  spe 
cial  -I  expect  that  foreign  military  capabili- 
ties will  expand  and  be<ome  considerably 
more  complex  to  deal  with.  Some  we  will  not 
have  anticipated.  The  ranee  of  conditions 
under  which  these  capabilities  mik'ht  be  used 
is  much  wider  than  we  were  accustomed  to 
in  the  past,  when  the  main  threat  was  from 
the  Soviet  Union  anil  we  understood  It  well. 
KeepinK  track  of  burKeonlni;  foreign  military 


capabilities  will  be  one  of  our  greatest  chal- 
lent?es  in  years  ahead.  The  potential  for  tech 
nolok'ical  surprise  In  the  Thiid  World  is 
Krowini;  as  some  international  restrictions 
on  foreign  access  to  dual-u.se  technoloKles 
are  loo.seneil. 

I  would  like  to  note  for  the  record  that  I  sup- 
port a  strong,  capable  US  intelligence  com 
munity  I  have  plenty  of  respect  for  the  men 
and  women  who  comprise  our  intelligence 
system,  and  I  understand  the  difficulties  that 
they  face  as  they  attempt  to  make  sense  out 
of  what  are  oftentimes  conflicting  bits  of  data. 
That  being  said,  however,  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  the  recent  revelations  about 
Iraq's  nuclear  and  related  programs  have 
again  demonstrated  our  capacity  to  be  sur- 
prised. I^r.  Gates  candidly  acknowledges  this 
fact  by  noting  in  his  testimony  that  "the  poten- 
tial for  technological  surprise  in  the  Third 
World  IS  growing 

In  sum,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  make 
sure  the  record  was  complete  with  respect  to 
Mr  Gates'  views  on  the  emerging  threat 
posed  by  the  proliferation  of  ballistic  missiles 
and  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

ANNdl'NCKMKN  r  IIV    1  MK  CKAIU.MAN  I'ltO 
TKMI'OKK 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tompore  (Mr. 
Sanomkistkk).  The  Chaii-  would  advivso 
our  pruoHts  in  the  u'alloi'.v  that  we  wel- 
come them  here  a.s  tjuests  at  an.v  time, 
but.  the  rules  of  the  House  prohibit,  ex- 
pressions such  as  clapping  or  shoutinu 
in  the  Chamber,  and  the  Chair  asks  our 
Kuests  to  please  retrain  from  cxpress- 
int?  their  reactions  to  the  proce«;dini,'s. 

Mr.  KYL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  I'v- 
minutes  to  our  rolleat^ue  from  the 
Committee  on  Arme<l  Scrvioi's.  the 
trentleman  from  Ohio  |.Mr.  Kasich). 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
wanted  to  take  a  second  to  sa.v  that  il 
is  kind  of  a  historic  moment  when  both 
John  SPKArr  and  .Ioiin  Kyi,  aie  plus- 
Kinij  away  tok'ethei'  on  the  House  floor 
on  this  whole  SDI  proy^ram.  Theie  is  bi- 
partisan opposition  to  this  amendment, 
frankly,  because  while  thei-e  is  not 
overall  complete  at,'reement  on  where 
the  program  is  Koink'  to  ko.  there  is 
aj^reement  between  our  two  experts  on 
this  committee  that  we  do  not  need  to 
cut  it  like  this.  If  we  cut  it  this  much, 
we  really  het^in  to  dismantle  this  pro- 
k'raiTi. 

I  want  to  sa.v  to  the  Members  here 
today,  look.  I  hate  to  have  to  think 
that  ballistic  missiles  are  somethint: 
that  are  «oint^  to  threaten  us  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  reality  is  I  think,  because  of 
the  ever  powerful  dollar,  and  I  mean 
dollar  in  twer.vbod.v's  currency  across 
this  world,  and  people  who  want  to  put 
profit  ahead  of  security,  unfortunately 
I  think  ballistic  missile  proliferation  is 
k'oink'  to  happen.  We  need  to  have  an 
SDI  protrram  because  we  have  to  pro- 
tect our  people.  We  are  Kointj  to  have 
to  protect  a  lot  of  the  world  from  these 
people  who  without  any  rejfard  for 
human  life  are  willinj?  to  throw  mis- 
siles and  rain  death  on  innocent  people. 
That  is  what  SDI  is  all  about. 

Where  we  tfo  ultimately  down  the 
line  in  terms  of  how  many  shells  and 


how  many  layeis  of  this  pro»;i'am.  that 
is  up  foi-  debate.  But  what  is  not  up  tni 
debate  is  to  take  this  thinn  down  by 
another  $1  billion  at  this  point  in  time, 
cripplint^  the  i-<!seai'ch  that  is  needed. 
And  this  is  not  just  the  position  on  the 
Republican  side.  This  is  a  position  that 
IS  shai'ed  by  Republicans  and  Demo- 
( i-ats  alike  on  the  committee  who  have 
-studied  this  thint^  very  caiefully. 

I  have  a  lot  of  respect  for  the  K'en- 
tieman  fiom  Illinois  |Mr.  DdkhinI  and 
his  colleag^ues.  the  M'entlemen  from 
Minnesota.  Mr.  Pknny  and  Mr.  Saho. 
Rut  on  this  one  I  think  they  are  just 
not  correct,  and  I  would  urtje  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle  and  those 
I)emociats  concerned  about  SDI  to  re- 
ject this  amendment . 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  (Ms.  OAK.Mij. 

Ms.  ().\KAR.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  want  to 
ask  where  our  priorities  are.  Ameri- 
cans spend  S'-iH  billion  on  militai-y  re- 
search and  $8.5  billion  on  health  I'e- 
search. 

I  think  if  we  asked  Americans  if  we 
can  affoi'd  to  transfer  $1  billion  of  the 
j;J5  billion  to  health  reseaich.  to  find 
cures  for  Alzheimer's  disease, 
epidemics  like  breast  cancer,  prostate 
cancer,  and  lunw  cancer,  I  think  the.y 
would  say  transfer  this  SI  billion,  and 
let  us  sp«?nd  it  for  cures  for  disease. 

That  ouKht  to  be  what  our  national 
priorities    are.    I    support    the    amend 
ment. 

Mr.  KYL  Ml  Chaiiman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  trentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mi\  Hkklev). 

Mi-.  HEKLKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  most 
expeits  auree  that  Russian  President 
Boris  Yeltsin's  January  1992  call  for  a 
joint  M^lobal  defense  system  represents 
a  t^ik'antic  change  in  Russia's  position 
on  a  whole  ranije  of  antiballistit;  mis- 
sile lABM)  issues. 

And.  as  Assistant  Secietaiy  of  De- 
fense Stephen  Hadley  noted  in  his  May 
6  testimony  before  the  Armed  Seivices 
Subcommittee  on  Re.search  ami  Devel- 
opment: 

President  Yeltsin's  call  for  a  global  Ijallis- 
tic  missile  ilelensc  system  thus  represented 
(joth  an  opportunity  to  move  foiward  to  de- 
velop and  deploy  defenses  and  to  en^ag-e  the 
former  Soviet  republics  in  an  important  co 
operative  venture  with  the  West.  It  appeared 
to  Ih^  the  "yes"  for  which  we  had  been  wait- 
inK  for  .so  lon(c-"yes'  to  a  "cooperative 
transition"  to  defenses. 

So.  now  that,  a^ain  in  Secretary 
Hadley's  words,  "we  are  leaving'  behind 
our  adversarial  relationship  and  seek- 
in>i  the  benefits  of  coopei-ation."  what 
position  should  the  Contjress  take  with 
resp<H-t  to  the  future  of  the  SDI  pi-o- 
t?ram  and  the  AHM  treaty  in  lit^ht  of 
President  Yeltsin's  forward-looking 
proposal  for  close  United  States-Rus- 
sian cooperation  on  ballistic  missile 
defenses? 

Fii'st.  it  should  be  noted  that,  wiih 
the  passage  last  .year  of  the  Missile  De- 
fense   Act.    the   Congress   already    had 


bcRun  to  address  these  issues.  Tin   Ml^^ 
sile  Defense  Act  stated,  and  I  auoto: 
It  is  a  uoal  of  the  United  Slates  to 
(li  Deploy  an  ABM  system,  including  one 
or  an  adequate  ad<litional   number  of  ABM 
sites  and  space-based  sensors,  that  is  capable 
of  providinK  a  highly-effective  defense  of  the 
United  States  against  limited  attacks  of  bal- 
listic missiles; 
(2i  Maintain  strateRlc  stability;  and 
cji  Provide  hi«hly-effective  theater  missile 
defen.ses  (TMDs]  to  forward-deployeit  and  ex- 
peditionary elements  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  and  to  friends  and  allies  of 
the  United  States. 

In  addition,  the  Missile  Defense  Act 
recoijnized  Pi-esident  Bush's  call  on 
Septeiribei-  21.  1991.  for  -immediate  ami 
concrete  steps"  to  permit  the  deploy- 
ment of  del"en.ses  a«iuiist  Imiiird  l^illis- 
tic  missile  strikes  and  the  response  of 
then-Soviet  President  Gorbachev  un- 
.ie-rtakint4  to  "consider  such  proposals 
iKim  the  United  States  on  nonnuclear 
AIM  systems."  The  Act  continued: 

111  this  regard.  Contjress  urt^es  the  Presi- 
dent to  pursue  immediate  discussions  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  the  feasibility  and  mu- 
tual interests  of  amendments  to  the  ABM 
Treaty  to  permit  the  following; 

la)  Constt-uction  of  ABM  sites  and  deploy- 
ment of  eround-based  ABM  interceptois  in 
addition  to  those  currently  permitted  under 
the  ABM  treaty. 

(bi  Increased  use  of  space-based  sensors  for 
direct  battle  management. 

ic)  Clarification  of  what  development  and 
testing  of  space-based  missile  defenses  is  per- 
missible under  the  ABM  Treaty. 

(d)  Increased  flexibility  for  technology  de- 
velopment of  advanced  ballistic  missile  de- 
fenses, and 

(6)  Clarification  of  the  distinctions  for  the 
purposes  of  the  ABM  treaty  between  theater 
missile  defenses  and  ABM  defenses,  including 
interceptors  and  radars. 

Thus,  the  Congress  last  year  in  the 
Missile  Defense  Act  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  immediately  begin  negotia- 
I  ions  with  the  then-Soviet  rnion  to  see 
whether  and  how  the  AHM  li-eaty 
would  need  to  be  modified  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  goals  of  the  act  -name- 
ly to  establish  a  highly  effective  mis- 
sile defense  for  our  troops  overseas,  for 
our  friends  and  allies,  and  for  the 
American  people.  In  addition,  the  Con- 
giess  agreed  to  piovide  "i-obust  fund- 
ing" for  pi-omising  follow-on  tech- 
nologies, such  as  the  Brilliant  Pebbles 
space-based  intei  <  <  i>t  ni  concept,  and 
provided  a  total  ni  S.1  lo  billion  for  SDI 
in  fiscal  year  1993. 

In  sum.  the  Congiess  has  recognized 
the  danger  posed  by  the  pi-oliferation  of 
liallistic  missiles  and  weapons  of  mass 
desti-uction:  has  established  a  national 
goal  of  providing  protection  airainst 
the.se  emei'ging  thi'eats;  ha.-^  <  .dltti  for 
miniediate  negotiations  in  jMovide 
whatever  relief  fi-om  the  .\H.\!  iir.iiy  is 
nece.s.saiy  to  implement  the  goal,  and 
has  piovided  a  '"dovvn  payment"  of 
funds  towai-d  a  future  highly  effective 
missile  defense. 

So  just  as  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a 
historic  United  States-Russian  agree- 
ment for  a  cooperative,  joint  ballistic 


niis.>-;ile  (ict'ense  system,  the  Durlun 
amendment  utidermines  the  President 
and  short  changes  this  critical  pro- 
gram. Foi-  these  I'easoiis.  I  stron^'ly  op- 
pose the  Duibin  amendnifiit 

But  each  of  the  steps  listed  aliove 
were  taken  last  year.  What  additional 
steps  do  we  neeci  to  take  this  year  to 
ensure  that  the  strategy  and  goals  em- 
bodied in  the  Missile  Defense  Act  aie 
fully  implemented'^ 

Fii-st.  we  need  to  I'i'vi'i'"  adequate 
resources  loi'  tin-  SDI  jjiogram.  The 
arnount  for  .SDI  m  )i.n.  r>i)<)t>.  the  Armed 
Sei'vices  Coninut  tee-iep(ji'ted  bill,  is 
too  low.  Admittedly,  the  committee- 
approved  funding  level  fm  tisc.il  year 
1H!«  is  higher  than  tlie  air.oimt  re( - 
ommc-nded  out  of  th."  comnnltei-  in  all 
the  pi-evious  years  of  the  SDI  progi-am. 
and  thats  a  positive  development.  But 
it  still  is  not  adequate.  In  this  i-egard. 
I  urue  my  idI leagues  to  vote  for  the 
Kyi  <tinendnienl  which  would  i-estore 
tlie  cuts  to  the  SDI  progi-ain  made  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Second,  we  should  take  no  steps  that 
would  undermine  the  consensus  that 
emerged  last  year  in  favor  of  the  Mis- 
sile Defense  Act.  Certainly,  were  the 
House  to  appi'ove  either  the  Dellums- 
Boxer  oi'  Durbin  amendments,  it  would 
represent  a  pi'onounced  step  backwards 
from  the  direction  piovidi-d  in  the  Mis- 
sile Defense  Act. 

In  addition,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee bill  provides  no  funds  for  one  of 
the  most  promising  concepts  for  effec- 
tive defenses.  Brilliant  Pebbles.  That 
makes  no  sense,  especially  in  light  of 
the  explicit  call  in  the  Missile  Defense 
Act  for  i-obust  funding  for  proitiising 
follow-on  ABM  technologies,  such  as 
Brilliant  Pebldes.  Again.  I  ui'ge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Kyi  amendment 
to  i-epair  the  damage  done  to  Brilliant 
Pebbles  by  the  committee"s  mark. 

And.  third,  th'-  .Ai-med  Sei-vices  Com- 
mittei'  utdoitunaiely  has  taken  an- 
othei- step  tliat  may  undermine  the 
consensus  behind  the  Missile  Defense 
Act.  Specifically,  the  committee  adopt- 
ed an  amendment  that  modifies  the 
goals  language  of  the  Missile  Defense 
Act.  Earlier  in  my  statement.  I  read 
into  the  Rkcord  the  goals  section  of 
the  Missile  Defense  Act  of  1991.  The 
new.  Armed  Services  Cornmittee-ap- 
proved  goals  section  reads  as  follows: 
It  is  a  goal  of  the  United  States  to- 

(1)  maintain  compliance  with  the  ABM 
tieaty.  including  any  piotocol  or  amendment 
thereto,  and  not  develop,  test,  or  deploy  any 
ballistic  missile  defense  system,  or  compo- 
nent thereof,  in  violation  of  the  treaty,  as 
modified  by  any  protocol  or  an  amendment 
thereto;  and 

(2)  deploy  an  anti-ballistic  missile  .system 
that  is  capable  of  providing  a  highly-effec- 
tive defense  of  the  United  StAtes  against 
limited  attacks  of  ballistic  missiles,  which 
may  include  space-based  sensors  and  addi 
tional  deployment  sites  if  authorized  by  Con- 
gress and  permitted  by  the  ABM  treaty,  as 
modified  by  any  pi-Qtocol  or  amendment 
thereto. 

What's  wronn  with  this  new  tormula- 
liotV   Fust,   the  revision  is  unclear  on 
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whether  space-based  sensors  will  be  a 
part  of  a  U.S.  ABM  system  or  not. 
Whereas  space-based  sensors  are  spe- 
cifically called  out  in  the  Missile  De- 
fense Act  as  an  element  of  the  U.S. 
ABM  system,  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee-reported  hill  the  issue  is 
muddied  sensoi-.s  may  or  may  not  be 
included,  depending  upon  whether  Con- 
gress agrees  to  fund  their  deployment. 
This  is  unfortunate  because  the  experts 
agree  that  space-based  sensors  can 
make  a  major  contribution  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  U.S.  missile  defenses — 
whether  theater  missile  defenses  or  de- 
fenses for  the  continental  United 
States. 

And.  second,  it  elevates  continued 
U.S.  compliance  with  the  ABM  treaty 
to  the  same  level  as  the  goal  of  deploy- 
ing a  highly  effective  defense.  Thats 
not  necessary.  The  goal  has  been  and 
should  remain  to  deploy  a  highly  effec- 
tive defense  against  ballistic  missile 
attack.  The  committee's  continued  in- 
fatuation with  the  ABM  treaty  comes 
just  as  Presidents  Bush  and  Yeltsin  are 
prepared  to  sit  down  and  negotiate 
amendments  to  the  ABM  treaty  that 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  imple- 
menting the  goals  of  the  Missile  De- 
fense Act . 

For  these  reasons.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  oppose  the  Durbin 
amendment,  and  to  support  the  Kyi 
amendment. 

Mr  KYI,  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
Mine  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
SpknckT 

Mr.  SPENCE  Mr  Ctiairnan,  I  nse  m  oppo- 
sition to  the  Durbin  aTienament  This  country 
must  have  a  way  to  protect  Americans  against 
a  surprise  ballistic  missile  attack  Tha''s  some- 
thing we  can't  do  now 

In  past  years,  the  ntual  plaved  out  on  this 
floor  was  aimeo  at  letting  SDI  limp  along  on 
research,  while  funds  were  raked  ott  else- 
where 

Sensibly,  we  crossea  the  line  from  research 
deployment  in  last  years  oefense  Dill  Even 
the  Russians  are  lor  it  now.  So  whv  aren"t  we 
moving  aheao  to  Doost  tuncing  tor  space- 
based  interceptors'^ 

It's  because  we're  s'ni  hung  up  on  the  old 
arguments 

One  says  that  we  have  plenty  of  time  before 
terrorist  nations  can  launch  a  ballistic  missile 
that  can  reach  this  country  i  ooubt  most 
Americans  think  that's  comforting  They  know 
there's  a  rogues  gallery  of  nations  out  there 
who  are  busy  buymg  ana  Duildmg  ballistic  mis- 
siles Besides,  it  we  wait  until  the  threat  is  on 
our  door  step,  it  will  be  too  late 

We  still  hear  there's  little  congressional  con- 
sensus for  deploying  space-basea  intercep- 
tors. Perhaps  that  comes  from  talking  too 
much  to  ourselves  We  ought  to  be  asking 
Amencans  what  they  want,  not  Pending  their 
survival  instincts  to  fit  a  warped  political  agen- 
da 

The  gulf  war  taught  us  several  lessons,  two 
of  which  are  relevant  to  this  amenomeni. 

First,  the  critical  role  playec  Dy  military 
space  systems  was  reaffirmec. 
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U.S.  forces  relied  heavily  on  space  assets 
for  surveillance  of  enemy  forces,  situational 
awareness,  positioning  of  coalition  forces, 
warning  of  missile  attacks,  and  more  Space 
systems  are  becoming  an  increasingly  impor 
tant  element  of  US  force  structure  and  mili- 
tary strategy. 

We  must  recognize,  tiowever,  that  space 
systems,  despite  their  critical  contribution  to 
the  swift  coalition  victory,  are  costly  to  de- 
velop, produce  and  operate.  Some  U.S.  sat- 
ellites that  saw  action  in  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm,  lor  instance,  cost  up  to 
SI  billion  apiece  At  this  price  tag,  our  theater 
military  commanders'  needs  may  fall  victim  to 
shrinking  budgets 

Second,  the  need  for  and  value  of  active 
missile  defenses  was  demonstrated  beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt 

As  the  House  Armed  Service  Committee's 
report  on  lessons  learned  from  the  gull  war 
"Defense  For  A  New  Era"  states; 

IndeperKlent  of  the  debate  ovei'  the  <leKroe 
of  succe.ss  that  the  Patriot  missiles  had  in 
Mieh'  theater  missile  defense  role  auainst 
Iraqi  S<'uds,  the  political  and  itiilUary  util- 
ity of  moljile  theater  defenses  was  dem- 
onstrated unequivocally  duiintr  Operation 
nesett  Storm.  AlthouKh  some  rritics  con- 
tenil  that  the  le.s.sons  learned  from  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Patriot  missile  in  the  TMD 
role  are  neKli^'lhle  due  to  the  low-teiih  nature 
of  the  '20  year-old  Scud  technology,  it  should 
not  he  forgotten  that  the  Patriot  is.  it.self, 
baseil  on  '20  year  old  tcchnoloKy. 

The  ulolial  proliferation  of  ballistli-  missile 
teohnolony  and  weajxins  of  ma.ss  destruction 
has  Ijecome  one  of  the  most  imniediate  and 
dannerous  threats  to  U.S.  national  security 
in  the  post-Cold  War  era.  Over  time,  this 
threat  will  most  likely  evolve  from  today's 
shoiter  ranwe.  inaccurate  missiles  in  the  di- 
lection  of  more  sophisticati'd,  lon>{er  lantre 
and  increasingly  accurate  systems.  Theie- 
fore.  the  question  of  how  the  U.S.  can  mod- 
ernize its  TMD  capabilities  to  best  ensure 
that  its  forward  deployed  and  power  projec 
tion  forces  possess  etfectlve  defenses  against 
future  tactical  ballistic  missile  threats  is 
paramount. 

So,  how  does  this  amendment  relate,  lirsi, 
to  the  issue  of  the  increasing  importance  and 
cost  of  military  space  systems,  and  second,  to 
the  issue  of  responding  to  the  growing  threat 
posed  by  the  proliferation  of  theater  ballistic 
missiles'' 

As  noted  in  a  recent  Aviation  Week  article, 
"Early  development  work  on  the  Brilliant  Peb- 
bles space -based  interceptor  is  raising  several 
issues  that  promise  to  change  traditional  ap- 
proaches to  spacecraft  design,  production  and 
operation."  The  article  goes  on  to  state  that: 

For  the  lust,  time,  soplilstli  ated  spaceiialt 
must  l)e  desJKned  and  produced  as  e.xix-ndablc 
units,  analoKOus  to  tactical  missiles  or 
smart  iKimtia.  Technolouies  now  ijeinK  devel- 
oped liv  Pel)l)les  contractor  teams  will  have  a 
sul>stAntlal  liiflueine  (jii  the  future  desixn  of 
iiulitary.  i  ommerilal  and  scientific  sat- 
ellites. Similarly,  command  and  conliol 
techniques  under  dnvolopniont  could  de- 
crease the  cost  of  future  space  uperutlons. 

Furthermore,  expenments  using  real  hard- 
ware have  shown  that  Brilliant  Pebbles  can 
help  to  deter  and,  if  necessary,  defeat  ballistic 
missile  attacks  against  US  forward  deployed 
troops,  power  projection  forces  and  our  friends 
and  allies,  thereby  strengthening  U.S.  security 
and  global  stability 
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According  to  a  Inarch  1992  report  submitted 
to  Congress  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
At  wood: 

Brilliant  Pebbles  would  be  continuously  in 
position  to  provide  k'lobal  detection  of  an  at- 
tack and  a  means  to  destroy  both  stratetjic 
and  theater  ballistic  missiles.  It  could  act 
autonomously  to  proviile  hitfhly-effective 
protection  against  a  limite<l  number  of  mis- 
siles, reKardless  of  their  source,  •  *  *  with 
rant{es  tjreater  than  appro.ximately  5(X)  kilo- 
meteis. 

The  desirability  of  Intercepting  warheads 
early  an<l  well  away  from  the  intended  tartfet 
was  one  of  the  le.ssons  of  the  Gulf  \Va:.  One 
of  the  limitations  associated  with  Patriot 
durlUK  Operation  Deseit  Storm  Involved  de- 
bris from  Scuds  destroyed  In  the  atmosphere 
landing-  on  target  areas  and  causing  civilian 
(  asualties  and  property  damage.  The  moili 
lied  Scud  missiles  launched  by  Iraq  aRainst 
Isiael  and  Saudi  Arabia  would  have  been  ac- 
cessible from  space  and  could  have  been 
intercepted  far  from  their  targets  by  Bill- 
liant  Pebbles. 

What  is  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee's response  to  this  opporlunity  to  dnve 
down  the  costs  associated  with  designing,  pro- 
curing and  operating  military  space  systems 
and  to  provide  a  highly  effective  defense  for 
US  forward  deployed  military  forces  and  our 
friends  and  allies''  Incredibly,  the  committee 
recommends  that  all  work  in  this  area  be  ter- 
minated. 

The  approach  embodied  in  this  amendment 
stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  approach  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee.  II  passed,  this 
amendment  will  ensure  that  this  promising 
concept  for  reducing  the  costs  to  develop  and 
produce  satellites  and  revolutionizing  the  way 
they  operate,  and  for  defending  America's 
forces  and  interests,  receives  robust  funding. 

Finally,  such  a  funding  level  is  consistent 
with  the  Missile  Defense  Act  passed  by  Con- 
gress last  year,  which  specifically  called  out 
the  requirement  for  "robust  funding  for  re- 
search and  development  for  promising  follow- 
on  anfiballistic  missile  technologies,  including 
Brilliant  Pebbles  " 

For  these  reasons.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  robust  funding  for  SDI,  and 
oppose  the  Durbin  amendment. 

Mr.  rU'HHIN.  Mr.  Chainiuui.  I  yu-ld 
myself  our  I'l'niaininu'  2':'  ininuti's. 

Ml'.  Chairman,  fht'ie  i.s  an  alienation 
and  an;;or  in  this  land.  For  mo  to  le- 
poit  it  on  the  flooi-  of  the  House  is  not 
a  news  item.  We  all  know  it.  The  p«?o- 
ple  of  this  counlr.v  ai'c  eoncerned  that 
this  Conu'ress  is  unresiwnsive  to  the 
real  problems  of  America.  The  jM'ople 
of  this  Nation  are  ('onecrnod  that  this 
ConKiess  no  longer  hears  them,  that  we 
continue  lo  six-nd  billions  of  doUais 
with  little  or  no  eai-e  about  what  it  is 
doin>^  to  our  national  debt,  that  we 
continue  to  make  priorities  out  of  pro- 
K'rams  that  do  not  eount. 

We  have  heard  the  slalemenl  h.v  the 
1,'entleman  tiom  Mas.sachusetts  (Mr. 
Kaki.yI  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  IMs.  Oak.\u|  af)out  billions  spent 
on  stai-  wai's  which  represent  billions 
that  will  not  be  sp<'nt  for  me<lical  le- 
.seai'ch  to  cure  AIDS,  and  cancer,  and 
heart  disease.  That  is  what  we  face. 

For  those  who  believe  that  this  pro- 
gram can  stand  on  its  own  feet,  lot  me 


read  a  few  statistics.  Here  aie  some  of 
the  propo.'sals  we  have  funded  in  star 
wai's: 

American  taxpayers  have  spent  $29 
billion.  S^Hiti  million  for  airborne  opti- 
cal aircraft,  star  wars  wiiste.  it  has 
been  canceled;  $700  million  for  the  neu- 
tral particle  beam,  star  wars  waste,  it 
has  been  canceled:  $720  million  for 
space-based  chemical  laser,  st^ii-  wars 
waste,  it  has  been  canceled;  $1  billion 
for  the  boost-typo  surveillance  and 
traekinM:  satellite,  stai'  wai's  waste,  it 
has  been  canceled;  $1.2  billion  for  the 
free  electron  la.ser,  star  wars  waste,  it 
has  been  canceled:  $1.8  billion  for  the  x- 
ia.v  laser,  more  star  wars  waste. 

.Just  a  few  da.ys  at^o  a  majorit.v  of 
this  House  of  Representatives  queued 
up  to  sitjn  up  for  a  balanced  budget 
amendment.  They  are  pledged  to  bal- 
ance our  budget  and  cut  spending'. 
Today  is  your  first  installment.  If  you 
I  annot  vote,  all  your  porkbusters  and 
balanced  budget  amendment  battalion 
to  come  down  hero  and  cut  $1  billion 
out  of  this  wasteful  program,  th(;n  turn 
in  ,vour  stripes,  you  do  not  deserve 
them.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to 
step  forwai'd.  to  say  we  ai'e  RointJ  to 
brinj;  some  sanity  to  a  piot^ram  that 
has  very  serious  manaiioiial  problems, 
to  say  we  ai-e  trointr  to  i-ecoKnize  the 
leal  threat  to  America  and  to  make 
certain  that  the  mone.y  that  we  spend 
is  well  spent. 

You  have  a  chance  today.  Membeis  of 
the  House.  "Vou  can  vote  to  reduce  the 
dcfi(^it  by  $1  billion  and  still  keep  the 
leseaich.  still  keep  the  amount  of  de- 
l)lovment.  that  is  in  this  bill  in  place. 
Do  the  rit,'ht  thinj,',  the  sane  thin«-.  Lis- 
ten to  what  America  is  tellim,--  us. 

□  lUK) 

Mr  KV'L.  Mr.  Chaii'maii,  1  yield  such 
tim(!  as  he  may  consume  to  the  uan- 
tleman  fi'om  Wisconsin  (Mi'.  Aspin),  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  ifentleman  for  yieldlnir  this  tim«'  to 
me. 

Ml'.  Chaiiman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Durbin  amendmi^nt.  Theie  are  a  lot 
of  thin>,'s  that  have  chantfod  in  the 
woi'ld  today.  There  are  a  lot  of  exp<;iuii- 
tures  that  we  do  not  need  to  make  now 
in  this  new  world. 

The  one  physical  threat  to  this  coun- 
try that  remains  is  the  possibility  of  a 
nuclear  attack  by  a  Third  World  ter- 
roiist  accidental  launch,  something 
that  is  new.  and  in  that  leuai'd  this  de- 
fense is  critical  and  it  is  important 
that  we  tfo  ahead  and  that  we  have  it 
and  wo  build  it  and  that  we  doplo.v  it, 
a  «round-based  system.  We  should  de- 
ploy it.  We  should  ko  ahead. 

The  prok'iam  of  the  k'entleman  from 
Illinois  is  just  a  reseaith  program.  Our 
position  is  to  build  the  actual  s.vstem 
by  developint^  it  over  time  cai-efuUy. 
>,'radually.  but  actually  to  build  the 
system.  It  is  the  one  threat  that  still 


lemains  physirally  to  the  United 
State.'- 

Mr.  KYL.  .\lr.  Chairman,  a.s  a  result 
of  the  comments  of  the  M^entleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin].  the  chaii-- 
nian  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. I  would  join  the  ^rentloman  in  urK- 
ink'  my  colleauues  to  vote  "no"  on  the 
I  iiiili;  II  .iiTn-ii(ln;<  '1' 

The  CHA11{.M.AN  pro  tenipoiv  iMr. 
Sangmki.stkk).  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dukhin]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempoi-e  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

liKroKDKl)  VOTK 

M:     K'l  1.    Mi.  Chairman,  I  demand  a 
I't'coidcd  vote. 
A  i-ecorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  olcct.ionic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  161.  noes  211. 
not  voting  62.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  169) 
AYES-161 


.Mii'ic  roml)li.' 

An'lirws  (MKl 

Appl.-Kalc 

Atkins 

AuCiiln 

Hiiimlt 

lifini.in 

HlH(  kwr-li 

lliinioi 

iluui'her 

HoKPr 

Hrui'i' 

llr.v.inl 

C'anlln 

CarpiT 

Cait 

Clay 

Collins!  Ml  I 

Cunilil 

ConyiTs 

Cox  III.) 

Coyni- 

DcK'.alo 

Dfl-iuro 

I>.llums 

l).Tiii:k 

Dunni'lly 

lloiilry 

buiK.in  (NT) I 

Downi-y 

Duni  an 

liurliin 

DwytM- 

K.iirly 

INkait 

K'lWiU-.ls  iCAi 

Kng.l 

i-j*py 

Kvans 

K.uiti 

rotsltiU.i 

Knnl(MI) 

KonKTN) 

Kcank  (MA) 

C.i)(linson 

C.t-phaiilt 

C.llilHins 

Olickinan 

(Jonziiliz 

U<ii>illinK 

Ouiitiin 

Mall  (OH) 

H.tyi>s(II.i 

Hdchbiui' 


kniT 


Alexander 

AllanI 

All.n 

.^ndci'snn 

Anrtii-'ws  (N.I I 

Anilii'wslTXl 


Horn 
Hugltes 

.liiCObli 

.li^ffoi-son 

.lohnslon 

.Jones  (NCi 

.lonu 

Kanjoi-ski 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kilitpe 

Klerzka 

KlUK 

Kosttnayr 

I^Kalcc 

LhRocco 

beaih 

Levin  (MI) 

L'lnif 

l.owey  (.NY) 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marline/. 

Mateul 

Mavroulos 

Mil7.7Xlli 

McDermoll 

Mi'Hugh 

Mfume 

MincU 

Moakley 

Moody 

Moran 

Viaztk 

Muiphy 

N.iKle 

N.'al(MA) 

NcaKNCi 

Nowak 

.\US.sli' 

Oaknr 

OlxM'slar 

Olwy 

Olvi'l 

Oilon 

Owi'ns  (NY) 

Owens  ( U'l'  I 

I'alloni- 

I'anella 

I'astor 

I'ayne(N.l) 

I  ■case 

I'cnny 

NOES -2 11 
Annunzio 
Anther 
Armey 
AspIn 
Ha(  1  hus 
llaker 


Perkins 

Peterson  (Kb) 

I'eterson  (MN) 

Poshai'd 

Pilce 

Kahall 

llangel 

Heed 

RidRc 

Ho.se 

Roukema 

Hoybal 

HUS.SO 

Sabo 

.Sanders 

.Sangntelstei 

Savage 

Siiwycr 

Schroeder 

Srhumer 

Senscnhrenner 

Serrano 

Shays 

Slkorskl 

Ska«gs 

Slalli'ry 

siiuiKhU'r 

Smilli(KL) 

Solai-/. 

SUKgers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Slokes 

Sludds 

Swin 

Synai- 

Tallon 

Tlionia.s(\VYl 

Torres 

Towns 

Trariianl 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkimr 

VViUshinglon 

Waters 

Wax  man 

Weiss 

Wheal 

Wise 

Wyden 

Yali-s 


Itallenger 

llamard 

Harrelt 

Harlon 

Hateman 

Benllcy 


Bereuler 

H.'vill 

itilljiay 

miirakis 

miley 

Hoehlerl 

Hoehner 

Hoi-skl 

Hif'wster 

Hrowder 

llunning 

Burton 

Call.ihan 

C.imp 

CampU-11  (CO) 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Cl>menl 

Coble 

Culem;ui  (MOi 

Coleman  (TXl 

Combesl 

Coop^T 

Costello 

Coughlin 

Cox  (CA) 

Ciamer 

Crane 

CunnuiKham 

0;irden 

Davis 

Del, ay 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

OoollUli' 

Dornan  (CA) 

Dreler 

Edwards  (OKI 

Edwards  (TX) 

Kmerson 

Kngl  Ish 

Erdreieh 

Kwing 

faseell 

Kawi'll 

KIsh 

Kranks  (CD 

Ki'osl 

GalleKly 

Gallo 

Gek.is 

Geren 

Gilchresl 

Gillmor 

Gllman 

Gingrich 

Goss 

Gradison 

G randy 

Guarini 

Ounderson 

HalllTX) 

H.imlllon 

Hammei-sehmidl 

Hancock 


Aokerman 

Anthony 

licllenson 

lii'ooks 

Hroomfield 

Hrown 

HusUunanu- 

Hyron 

Campbell  (CA) 

dinger 

Collins  (II. I 

D.innemeyer 

<!('  la  Gar/a 

DIngell 

Dixon 

Dymally 

Kelghan 

Kields 

Klak- 

Gaydos 

Green 


Hansen 

Harris 

H.isterl 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Henry 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horlon 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hullo 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

.James 

Jenkins 

.Johnson  (CD 

.lohnson  (SUi 

.Iohn.son  (TX) 

Kasich 

Kennelly 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

L:l«omai-slno 

Lanca-ster 

Lantos 

Lewtf  ICAI 

Lewis  (KI.) 

Lightfool 

I.ipinskl 

Lloyd 

I^owery  (CA) 

•Maehtley 

Martin 

McC.andless 

MrCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

MoCurdy 

MeEwen 

MeGrath 

McMillan  (NCi 

McMillen(MD) 

McNully 

Meyei-s 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Mollnari 

Mollohan 

Monlgumery 

.Moorhead 

Murlha 

Myers 

Nalchcr 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parker 

Paxon 

Payne  (VA) 

Pelii 

NOT  VOTING   ^2 


Pickelt 

Pickle 

(julllcn 

llamslad 

Ilavenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Hlggs 

Rlnaldo 

Hitler 

Roberts 

Hoe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Kos  Lchllnen 

Rowland 

S.intorum 

K;U'pallus 

S,u(lon 

Sehaefer 

Sihirr 

Schuize 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shusler 

SIsisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (N.J) 

Smith  (OR) 

,Smlth  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spralt 

Slcams 

Slenholm 

Slump 

.Sund()ulsl 

Swell 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomiis(GA) 

Thornton 

TorrlcelU 

Upton 

Walker 

Walsh 

Wil»r 

Weldon 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (KI.) 

Zelirr 

Zimmer 


Hatcher 

Hefner 

Hei-ger 

Herlel 

Hubbard 

Ireland 

.Jones  (GA  i 

Kollei- 

Kopi'Usk  i 

I.aughliii 

Lehman  iCAi 

Lehman  IKL) 

Lent 

Levine  (CAi 

Lewis  (GA) 

Livingston 

Luken 

McDadc 

Miller  iCAi 

Miller  (WAi 

Mink 


Morel  la 

Morrison 

Nichols 

Olin 

Pallerson 

Pelosi 

Porl<>r 

Pui>ell 

Ray 

Roslenkowskl 

Rolh 

.Scheuer 

Thomas  (CA  I 

Traxler 

Unsoi'ld 

Vander  Jiigl 

Vucanovlch 

Whillen 

Willl.ims 

Wolp<- 


D  1120 

The  Clerk   announced   the   foUowint,' 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 
Ml .  Beilsenson  for.  with  Mr.  Ray  aRainst. 


Mrs.  Morel  la  for.  with  Mr.  Hertrer  atrainst. 
Mr.  Porter  for.  with  Mr.  Roth  asainst. 
Mrs.    Collins    of    Illinois    for.    with    Mr. 
Bustamante  ak'aini^t. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON  >  han^red  his  vote 
from  "no  "  to   "aye.  " 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recoi"ded. 

I'EH.SONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
unavoidably  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness for  the  vote  on  the  Rollcall  No. 
169.  If  I  was  present.  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 

Mr.  A.'^i'i.N  Mi  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  (gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  for  the  pur- 
poses of  entraM'intr  in  a  colloquy 

Mr.  RICHARDSON  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  y:entleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  .say  that  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleatrue.  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavkoulks] 
which  requests  a  report  on  the  feasibil- 
ity of  funding  drug  intei-diction  and 
counter-drut?  activities  that  reduce  the 
demand  for  illet?al  drugs  for  young  peo- 
ple by  the  National  Guard. 

As  my  colleague  on  the  committee  is 
aware,  the  New  Mexico  National  Guard 
has  formulated  a  proposal  to  operate  a 
youth  camp  program  in  order  to  ad- 
dress the  rising  demani^i  and  use  of  ille- 
gal drugs  among  N'  \'.  .M-  xico's  young 
people. 

Specifically,  the  New  Mexico  pro- 
gram will  reduce  the  demand  for  illegal 
drugs  by  targeting  repeal  offendei-s  and 
providing  them  with  a  rehabilitation 
alternative.  Through  education.  I'ole 
modeling,  hard  work  and  counseling. 
the  National  Guard  will  pi'ovide  New 
Mexico's  misguided  youth  offenders 
with  a  second  chance  at  life. 

1  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  does  he  agree  that  the 
New  Mexico  National  Guard  Youth 
Camp  Program  is  similar  to  the  pro- 
grams the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Mavkoules]  and  the  committee  has 
targeted'.' 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  The  committee  rec- 
ognizes that  the  New  Mexico  National 
Guard  Youth  Camp  Program  does  i-e- 
semble  the  type  of  program  this 
amendment  would  review. 

Mr.  l^ICli.^i?DSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
want  lo  wuik  closely  with  my  col- 
league as  we  move  toward  the  House- 
Senate  conference  committee  to  de- 
velop moi-e  specific  language  address- 
ing the  important  role  youth  camps 
can  play  in  our  war  against  ci'ime  and 
drugs. 

Mr.  A.^^l'lN  Of  course.  1  am  not  sure 
what  the  Senates  position  will  be.  but 
I  want  to  assure  my  colleague  that  I 
will  work  with  him.  Indeed  I  have  al- 
ready asked  staff  lo  begin  looking  into 
this. 
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Ml  iiUllAKDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  fonimitt.oo. 

Mi  ASI'IN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  viold  to 
the  K'l'iiilcman  from  Texas  (Mr.  OktizI 
for  the  purpose  of  ent^atfini,'  in  a  col- 
loqUvV. 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  disLinKuished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

PMrst,  I  would  like  to  sa.v  that  I  fully 
support  the  reauthoriziition  of  the 
small  disadvanta>red  business  projfram 
which  is  includcti  in  this  hill. 

The  prot?iam  has  been  useful  in  in- 
croasintr  opportunities  for  minoi-ity- 
ow ned  .'^mall  businesses  to  compete  for 
defense  contracts. 

A  similar  piotjram  that  encourajjes 
the  tjrowth  of  minorit.v  owned  small 
business  is  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration's 8(a)  protrram. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  current  re- 
cession is  hindering'  the  effectiveness  of 
this  protTi'am. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  That  is  true.  Many  of  the 
benefits  of  the  8(a)  protrram  are  beint^ 
drastically  undermined  by  the  reces- 
sion and  the  cuts  in  defense  spendintj. 
The  impact  of  these  reductions  has 
been  exacerbated  by  the  fact,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  that  most  8(a)  contract  op- 
portunities have  been  derived  from 
DOI)  pi'ocurements. 

Ml    ORTIZ.  lau'ree. 

.M:  ch.iirman.  my  constituents  and 
niinurity  small  businesses  throuj^hout 
the  country  are  .sayint,'  it.  is  essential  to 
their  survival  and  continued  trrowth 
that  certain  chanties  be  made  to  the 
8(a)  program -most  sitjnificantly  that 
Congress  enact  lej^islation  allowing 
them  to  remain  in  the  protjiam  an  ad- 
ditional 3  years. 

In  addition,  these  businesses  sug^gest 
chanties  that  would  help  alleviate  the 
burdensome  costs  imposed  on  8(a)  firms 
when  competink'  for  8(a)  contracts. 

The  chanf,'es  would  be  addressed  in  a 
pilot  prot,'^ram  to:  emphasize  technical 
rather  than  cost  competitions;  elimi- 
nate option  years  in  the  calculation  of 
competitive  thresholds;  and  count  8(a) 
competitive  awards  in  a  firms  com- 
petitive business  mi.\. 

Mr.  ASI'IN.  I  have  also  spoken  with 
our  colleague.  Ron  Dklhims.  about 
these  proposals  we  believe  these 
chanM'es  should  bo  considert-d  promptly 
by  the  Small  Business  Committee.  Mr. 
Dkli.ums  and  I  realize  we  must  con- 
sider proposals  aimed  at  Kivint?  minor- 
ity owned  businesses  the  opportunities 
to  build  their  businesses  and  compete 
in  the  mainstream  of  the  American 
economy.  That's  the  orit,Mnal  intent  of 
the  8(a»  protjram. 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  woulil 
like  to  stress  a^rain  that  now.  more 
than  ever,  it  is  essential  that  we  pro- 
vide a  means  by  which  members  of  our 
minority  communities  can  become  pro- 
ductive members  of  our  society. 

In  doint,'  so.  we  will  be  helping  not 
only  the  minority  community,  but 
.American  society  as  a  whole. 


Mr.  ASIMN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  «:ent.leman  from  Arkan.sas  [Mr 
TlioKNTONj  for  the  purpo.se  of  entjauinLT 
in  a  collo(|UV 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  yielding' 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in  support  of  the 
multiple  launch  rocket  system  [MLRS) 
prot^ram.  By  providlnfi  for  a  procure- 
ment of  30.000  rockets  for  the  Army 
and  by  expanding  the  program  to  the 
Marine  Corps,  clearly  the  committee's 
authorization  actions  stronu'l.v  endorse 
the  effectiveness  of  the  MLRS  pro- 
gram. In  that  regard  I  would  like  to 
seek  clarification  on  the  MLRS  author- 
ization for  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Marine  Corps 
Commandant  testified  this  session  that 
his  service  needs  MLRS  launchers  and 
rockets.  In  rcspon.se.  our  Hou.se  Armed 
Service  Committee  provided  the  au- 
thorization o(  S2M.1  million  in  funding 
for  MLRS  for  the  Marine  Corps.  While 
the  committee  report  does  not  specify 
the  actual  provision  of  rockets,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  commit- 
tee's intention  was  to  pi-ovide  for  a 
substantial  number  of  rockets  from 
within  the  $'2.^  7  million  in  authoriza- 
tion funding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  very  appre- 
ciative if  you  could  outline  the  disposi- 
tion of  MLRS  funding  required  to  sat- 
isfy the  Marine  Corps  retiuirement. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  would  lie  pleased  to  pro- 
viile  that  clarification  for  my  good 
friend  from  the  State  of  Arkansas.  The 
committee  went  to  great  lengths  to  de- 
termine and  be  responsive  to  the  actual 
needs  of  the  Marine  Corps.  Therefore, 
within  the  overall  program  authoriza- 
tion, we  provided  $107  million  in  au- 
thorized funding  for  12..'500  MLRS  tac- 
tical rockets  for  thf  Marine  Corps,  and 
$117.7  million  for  12  launchers  and  sup- 
port e()uipment  for  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  1  thank  the  com- 
mittee chaiiinan.  I  respectfully  request 
that  the  report  include  the  specific  au- 
thorization of  $107  million  for  l'2,.500 
MLRS  rockets  for  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  as  well  as  the  quantity  and  dol- 
lar data  just  mentioned  by  Chairman 
AspiN  for  launchers  and  support  equip- 
ment. This  will  clear  up  a  potential 
problem  in  the  spread  sheets  that  ulti- 
mately will  be  considered  with  the 
other  Chamber. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be 
glad  to  accommodate  my  very  good 
friend  from  Arkansas  in  clarifying  the 
Marine  Corps  MLRS  rocket  require- 
ment in  the  committee  report  as  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  THORNTON  Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  address  the  multiple 
launch  rocket  system  |MLRS|  Specilically.  I 
want  to  extend  my  remarks  on  an  important 
issue  relating  to  the  sustained  production  ol 
MLRS  rockets.  This  issue  is  a  technical  cor 
rection,  not  a  substantive  change  to  the  fiscal 
year  1993  Defense  authon/ation  bill  the 
House  IS  now  considering 


To  refresh  memones.  MLRS  rockets  were 
used  by  the  US  Army  and  National  Guard  as 
well  as  by  our  allies   to  saturate,  neutralize. 
and  suppress  Iraqi  Republican  Guards.   Iraqi 
armor,  their  fire  support,  radar,  and  other  key 
tactical  targets  in  Kuwait    Was  this  the  can 
nonade   of  our  century''   Yes,   with  644   gre 
nades  per  MLRS  rocket,  this  was  indeed  the 
cannonade  of  our  century    After  those  intense 
100  hours  of  IJesert  Storm,  we  received  abun 
dant  testimony  that  the  MLRS  system  worked 
as  well  as  advertised,  saving  American  and  al 
lied  lives   For  these  reasons,  the  MLRS  is  ar 
guably  the  world's  best  artillery  support  sys 
tern.  For  Desert  Storm,  Janes  Defense  Week 
ly  last  February  summed  it  up  well    This  pubii 
cation  called  MLRS  the  backbone  of  the  coaii 
tion's  heavy  artillery. 

From  a  linancial  perspective,  the  MLRS  pro 
gram  may  well  also  be  recorded  as  the  best 
production  contract  m  the  history  of  the  U  S 
Army  For  the  last  11  years,  the  actual  cost  of 
the  MLRS  system  has  come  within  one  halt  of 
one  percent  of  the  forecasted  goal  The  MLRS 
IS  the  hero  of  multiyear  contracting 

For  those  reasons,  this  Membei   was  par 
ticularly    pleased    with    the    fiscal    year    1993 
product  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit 
tee.  This  committee  knows  how  to  get  the  best 
price  tor  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  problem.  Mr  Chairman,  is  trial  an  im 
portant  number  was  omitted  from  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee's  report.  For  the 
Army,  the  committee  report  indeed  lists  30.000 
MLRS  rockets  lor  fiscal  year  1993  and  author 
izes  $110  million  for  this  buy  For  our  marines. 
the  committee  report  lists  a  dollar  number  of 
S254.7  million,  but  (ices  not  explicitly  call  lor 
rockets 

We  know,  however,  the  Maniu's  w.int  Ml  MS 
rockets  for  their  launchers  For  example,  here 
IS  what  Gen.  Carl  E  Mundy,  Jr  our  Manne 
Corps  Commandant,  testified  before  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit 
tees.  On  May  5,  1992,  General  Mundy  told  qui 
counterparts  in  the  other  Chamber  that 

Our  force  structure  platiniiiK  ellort  identi- 
fieil  *  *  •  enhancemenis  thai  will  offset  .somf 
of  the  reductions  we  face  as  a  result  .  : 
ilownsizinR.  One  is  the  need  for  a  Multipl'- 
I..aunch  Rocket  System,  the  MLR.S.  to  Im- 
prove our  long  rantte  artillery  capability. 
*  *  *  We  have  programmed  resources  to  pro- 
lure  sufficient  equipment  for  one-half  of  an 
MI..R8  battalion  and  1.5  da.vs  of  anununition. 
Additional  launchers  and  anununition  will 
be  pursued  in  the  future  to  outfit  an  entire 
liattalion. 

It  IS  clear  that  Geneial  Mundy's  reference  to 
ammunition  means  rockets  in  the  MLRS  case 
Of  course  our  Marines  want  MLRS  rockets  to 
go  with  their  launchers  We  have  )ust  been  in 
touch  with  General  Mundy's  office,  and  they 
have  informed  us  the  Marine  Corps  require 
ment  is  12,500  MLRS  tactical  rockets  in  fiscal 
year  1993 

I  have  just  quoted  our  Marine  Corps  Com- 
mandant lof  his  service's  felt  need  for  this 
heavy  artillery  backbone  Let  me  cite  an  ex 
pression  from  one  of  our  marines  on  the  front 
line.  Typically  understated,  it  is  a  Marine 
Corps  officers  appeal  for  MLRS  rockets  II 
was  not  composed  by  an  armchair  tactician 
who  did  not  participate,  who  did  not  hear  the 
cannonade  of  the  century  Rather  it  was  writ 
ten   by   a   lieutenant   colonel   ol   artillery    who 


linked  up  with  an  Army  MLRS  battery  to  over 
run  Iraqi  strongpomts  m  Kuwait  The  lieutenant 
colonel's  name  is  Andres  Mazzara,  command- 
ing olticer  ot  the  5th  Battalion,  artillery;  10th 
Marines,  at  Camp  Lejeune,  NC  He  served  ui 
that  same  capacity  during  Operation  Desert 
Storm  I  quote  a  brief  passage  from  his  article 
m  the  respected  Naval  Institute  Proceedings  of 
November  1991: 

■l'i..:i-  were,  however,  .several  artillery  is- 
.sue.s  that  remained  *  *  *  These  include  the 
protuiement  of  the  Multiple  Launch  Rocket 
.System  i.MURSi  *  *  *.  The  10th  Manne  Artil- 
lery Regiinent  was  task  organized  with  four 
Marine  artillery  battalions,  an  Army  self- 
piopelled  1155  mm  M109A3i  artillery  battal- 
ion, and  an  MLRS  battery.  The  MLRS 
showetl  the  lethality,  mobility,  and  tremen- 
dous fire  support  value  inherent  in  this  tech- 
nology. The  Marine  Corps  needs  this  weapons 
system. 

Our  Manne  Corps  needs  MLRS  rockets, 
and  the  committee's  report  language  explicitly 
refers  to  "multiple  launch  rocket  systems." 
Systenis,  m  this  case,  surely  means  both 
launchers  and  rockets  But  because  ol  the 
danger  of  ambiguity,  let  me  repeat  that  we 
doublechecked  with  our  Marine  Corps,  and 
tiave  been  told  that  their  requirement  is 
12,500  MLRS  tactical  rockets  in  the  1993  fis- 
cal year  buy  What  we,  as  a  body,  need  to  do 
now  is  make  that  explicit  We  need  to  go  back 
to  the  word  orocessor  and  enter  the  authoriza- 
tion ol  12,500  MLRS  rockets  for  the  US.  Ma- 
nne Corps  in  the  fiscal  year  1993  Defense  au- 
thorization bill  under  debate.  This  will  clear  up 
d  potential  problem  in  the  spread  sheets  that 
ultimately  will  be  considered  with  the  other 
Ctiamber  Our  Marine  Corps'  need  for  MLRS 
rockets  should  not  be  finessed  by  an  ambigu- 
ous spread  sheet 

These  are  the  key  reasons  I  am  requesting 
a  technical  correction  in  House  Report  102- 
527.  My  technical  correction  does  not  add  one 
dime  to  the  S254.7  million  authorized  by  the 
committee.  On  the  table  on  page  68.  I  re- 
spectfully request  the  addition  of  an  appro 
priate  line  to  call  for  12,500  MLRS  tactical 
rockets  for  8107  million,  and  a  corresponding 
correction  on  line  42a  to  read  S147  7  million 
for  42  MLRS  launchers  and  support  equip- 
ment When  you  add  S147  7  million  and  $107 
million,  you  get  the  exact  dollar  amount  au 
thorized  by  the  committee  The  addition  ot  a 
separate  MLRS  rocket  line  is  solely  to  avoid 
unnecessary  confusion  during  joint  conference 
with  Members  of  the  other  Chamber 

The  CHAIR.MAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Co.x  of  Illinois).  It  is  the  understanding 
of  the  Chair  that  amendment  No.  11 
printed  in  part  I  of  House  Report  102 
.V15  will  not  be  offered.  It  the  Chair's 
understanding  correct? 

Ml .  A.SPIN  The  understanding  of  the 
Chair  is  corrcri 

The  CHAIH.MAN  \wa  tempore.  It  is 
now  in  order  to  consider  amendment 
No.  15  printed  in  part  I  of  House  Report 
11)2  .545. 

.AMHNDMKNT  OKKKHKli  UV  MK.  A.MIHKWS  (IK 
MAINK 

Mr.  ANDHP.WS  of  Maine.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ofti  1    111  .iinendment. 

The  CHAIR.MAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

Thi'  tfxt  iif  Itif  arni'tiiiment  is  as  fol- 
low.s: 


.Xineiuiment  offered  by  Mi  AM'UKVvs  ol 
.Maine: 

Strike  out  section  141  (page  15.  line  18. 
'liKjugh  page  18,  line  19)  and  insert  in  lieu 
lliHieol  the  following: 

SFC.  in.  TERMINATION  OF  NKW  PRODLTTION  OF 
B-2  AJRClt,\F'T. 

(ai  PKdULC'i  ID.N  Tkkmi.s.a  i  iciN.  Kuiiu.-i  ap- 
propriated for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  yeais  after  fiscal  year  1991  may  not  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  commerce  produc- 
tion of  any  B-2  aircraft. 

(b)    AUTHOKIZKD    SCOl'K  OF   B-2   PROGRAM.— 

Amounts  appropriated  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  may  be  expended  for  the  B-2  aircraft 
program  only— 

111  for  the  completion  of  production  of  the 
15  deployable  B-2  aircraft  for  which  produc- 
tion was  commenced  with  funds  appropriated 
I'oi  a  fiscal  year  before  fiscal  year  1992; 

(2)  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  including  flight  testing;  and 

cji  for  military  construction  associated 
with  the  deployment  of  the  15  B-2  aircraft 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1). 

ici  Rkductio.n  in  Fcnding.— The  amount 
iiuihorized  in  section  103  for  procurement  of 
aireraft  lor  the  Air  Force  is  hereby  reduced 
t.y  $2.68(5,572,000,  to  be  derived  from  the  B-2 
aircraft  pioj;iam 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
.'-;..\.\c;mki.stkk).  I'ursuant  to  the  rule. 
the  gentleman  from  .Maine  [Mr.  An- 
HKi-.ws]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
uiis.  ami  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
I  Ml'.  DuKiN.soNl  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  nrot,'nizes  the  gentleman 
tiorii  NTuiic  |.Mr.  ANDREWS]. 

n  ii:?n 

.Mr.  ANDHKWS  (.(  M.im.-  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  nivscir  such  tunc  as  I  may 
consume. 

.Mr.  Chairman,  the  deijate  on  the  B-2 
brimiier  is  one  that  is  very  familiar  to 
all  of  us.  We  have  bantered  about  var- 
ious chestnuts  on  the  B  2  bomber  year 
after  year.  We  have  discussed  a  whole 
range  of  issues  relating  to  this  aircraft. 

Last  year  and  the  year  before,  after 
.  onsidering  all  of  the  points  that  were 
raised  in  this  debate,  this  House  made 
a  definitive  decision  about  the  B-2 
bomber.  It  decided  that  this  Nation 
was  adequately  served;  in  fact,  that  the 
Nation's  needs  would  be  met  in  total 
with  15  B  2  bombers. 

1  want  to  extend  my  appreciation  to 
all  those  .Members  who  articulated  so 
well  on  this  floor  the  argument  for  15 
bombers  and  who  published  reports 
after  the  debate  for  15  bombers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
Cinnmittee  on  Armed  Services  stated  it 
probably  best  of  all  last  year.  11 
months  ago.  in  an  op-ed  piece  in  the 
Los  .Angeles  Times  entitled  "Yes  to  the 
B  2.  but  no  to  more  B-2's."  where  he 
described  the  15  B  2"s  that  we  had  au- 
thorized last  year  as  "a  highly  effec- 
tive force." 

Well,  we  responded  last  year.  We 
agreed  with  those  who  argued  for  15. 
and  overwhelmingly  this  House  voted 
for  that  15  IcvcL 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  being 
asked  to  go  tieyond  that  15-plane  level. 
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to  20  planes.  The  key  question  that  we 
have  to  ask  ourselves  is  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  last  year  that  compels  us 
to  change  our  position  and  vote  to  sup- 
port more  B  2's  than  what  we  author- 
ized last  .year.  That  is  the  ke,y  ques- 
tion, what  has  occurred  in  one  year's 
time  to  convince  us  that  we  must  go 
beyond  15.  to  20. 

Well,  in  my  view,  nothing  has  hap- 
pened that  would  compel  us  to  go  be- 
yond the  15  B  2  level.  Rut  1  will  tell 
you  what  has  happened.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  disintegrated  in  that  last  12- 
month  period.  The  economies  of  our 
economic  competitors  around  the 
world  has  grown  stronger.  Our  Nation's 
debt  has  increased.  The  foundation  of 
our  economy  and  our  children's  future 
has  weakened. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  tell  you  what 
else  has  happened.  Americans  are  de- 
manding more  than  ever  before  that 
Washington  wake  up  and  smell  the  cof- 
fee, that  we  stop  politics  as  usual,  that 
we  set  priorities  and  have  the  guts  to 
stand  up  for  the  national  interest  and 
say  no  to  unnecessary  spending. 

We  have  heard  lots  of  talk  about  cut- 
ting unnecessary  spending,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  getting  our  budget  under  con- 
trol. We  are  going  to  hear  a  lot  more  of 
that  talk  ne.xt  week. 

But  this  is  where  the  rubber  meets 
the  road.  You  do  not  balance  budgets 
by  resolutions  or  even  amendments; 
you  balance  them  by  making  strong  de- 
cisions, tough  decisions,  the  right  deci- 
sions. This  amendment.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  believe  is  the  right  decision. 

In  terms  of  the  costs  that  we  will  be 
adding  to  our  debt,  the  cost  of  author- 
izing these  additional  planes,  if  you  be- 
lieve the  Pentagon,  which  is  a  great 
leap  of  faith  with  this  particular  pro- 
gi'am,  but  if  .you  believe  them  we  are 
talking  about  a  bargain  basement 
price,  .so  called,  of  $2.6  billion  to  extend 
this  program  to  those  additional 
planes;  S2.6  billion. 

Now.  we  do  not  have  the  money,  so 
we  are  going  to  have  to  borrow  the 
money.  If  we  pay  that  money  off  in  5 
years,  again,  another  great  leap  of 
faith,  you  are  going  to  add  another  SI. 2 
billion  in  interest  payments  to  this 
country,  for  a  grand  total  of  $3,8  billion 
to  take  us  beyond  this  15  B  2  bomber 
threshold. 

Now.  where  I  come  from  this  is  real 
money.  It  is  talked  about  so  often 
around  here  as  a  bargain.  You  are 
going  to  hear  about  all  the  additional 
capacity  that  we  will  have.  You  will 
hear  about  all  the  great  things  that  we 
will  be  able  to  do.  You  will  hear  why  it 
is  a  good  deal . 

But  $3.8  billion,  you  know,  in  my 
State  of  Maine  1  could  pay  for  every- 
thing in  our  budget.  I  could  eliminate 
the  sales  tax.  I  could  eliminate  the  in- 
come tax.  1  could  send  a  check  to  every 
taxpayer  in  the  State  of  Maine  and 
still  have  money  left  over  from  that 
amount  of  mone.y. 
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Mr.  Chili inian,  this  is  real  money, 
and  we  are  in  a  real  fiscal  crisis,  and 
we  have  to  set  priorities. 

The  irony,  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  we  are 
not  even  talkinK  about  cuttin^r.  we  are 
simply  talkinK'  al)out  holdintr  the  line 
at  the  l.S  planes  that  we  authorized  last 
year. 

The  «ood  news  is  that  the  Comniittee 
on  Armed  Services  l)elieves  that  the  U 
2  should  work  and  that  cost  overruns 
should  l)e  t)i-outrht  undei'  (;ontrol  before 
we  finally  authorize  all  the  money  for 
these  20  planes.  I  have  no  di.sanrecment 
with  that  at  all  Hut  what  our  side  is 
saying'  is  absolutely  make  sure  the 
planes  wor'k.  Solve  the  cost  overrun 
problem.  But  then  let  us  <lraw  the  line 
at  15  planes. 

Mr.  Chairniiin.  a»;ain.  the  cjuestion  I 
hope  that  all  Members  ask  themselves 
l)efore  they  cast  this  vote  is  what  ha« 
happened  in  the  last  12  months  that 
would  require  us  to  no  from  Ih  to  20 
pl.mes. 

Mr.  Chaiinian.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  my.self  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect in  that  we  have  had  this  debate  on 
this  subject  matter  for  many  years 
now.  As  we  can  all  recall,  the  adminis- 
tration started  out  askini,'  for  and  the 
plan  was  to  build  1H2  H  2's  As  the 
world  situation  changed  anil  the  n^slst- 
ance  ^,'rew  to  the  socalled  sticker 
shock  on  the  cost  of  each  item,  the  ad 
ministration  thanK'ed  its  position  and 
said  we  will  build  7.S.  So  the  debate  lon- 
tinueil. 

P'inally  last  year  the  administration 
-said,  coming'  over  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  let  us  close  this  tiling  <nit  Let. 
us  come  to  an  awieenient.  an  under- 
standing:, build  it.  and  stop  aiKUink' 
about  it  every  year  and  stretching  out 
the  program  making'  the  costs  run  up. 
The  administration  said,  "We  will 
settle  for  20  B  2s  to  close  it  out." 

We  a^'reed,  in  essence,  last  year  that 
certain  parameters,  certain  goalposts, 
certain  mileage  markers  would  be  re- 
(liiirod  alont,'  the  way;  but  we  said  we 
will  build  the  20. 

Now  we  have  boui,'ht  and  paid  for  15. 
Last  year  we  added  another  one.  mak- 
ing 16.  but  we  fenced  the  money.  But 
we  have  had  lonj^  lead  money  in  here  to 
buy  parts  K'oinj,'  into  the  future  foi-  the 
additional  foui'. 

What  we  are  asking'  for  in  this  bill  is 
S2.6tt  billion  in  procurement  to  finish 
out  the  buy.  That  is  what  we  are  ask- 
insT  for.  just  to  finish  out  the  buy. 

Now.  General  Lowe,  who  is  head  of 
the  Air  Combat  Command  that  will  op- 
erate these  birds,  says  that  the  dif- 
ference between  15  and  20  t,'ives  us  a  .50- 
percent  increase  in  capability,  a  50-per- 
cent increase  just  with  that  small  addi- 
tion be<-ause  it  will  K^ive  us  two  wintfs. 
It  will  allow  for  downtime  on  some 
planes  that  mi^cht  not  be  fully  capable 
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at  any  one  time  due  to  repair  and 
maintenance.  It  gives  us  two  wintjs  of 
planes  10  each. 

This  is  what  we  need.  This  is  what 
will  suit  our  requirements.  Not  to  go 
forward  and  build  the  last  four  is  sim- 
ply a  tremendou.s  waste  of  money. 

.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  already 
spent  some  $155  billion  The  total  pro- 
ijram  will  run  something  like  $11  bil- 
lion. We  will  have  billions  of  dollars  of 
wasted  money  if  we  simply  build  15  and 
say  everythint,'  else  that  we  have  sf)ent 
in  Ions  lead  items  is  wasted. 

So  I  think  it  is  a  very  shortsi^'hted 
proposal  to  delete  these  funds  and  cap 
it  at  15.  There  has  been  a  general 
agreement  from  both  sides,  pro  ami 
(  on.  on  the  total  subject  of  the  B  2.  We 
came  to  an  agreement.  Let  us  live  up 
to  the  ajrreement,  and  finish  it  out.  I 
hope  this  is  the  last  time  we  will  have 
the  necessity  of  debating  this  issue  on 
the  floor 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr    Kasich] 

Mr  KASICH  .Mr  Chairman.  ;vs  a  per- 
son who  started  this  fight  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Califoinia  (Mr,  DKi.i.nM.sj 
U  years  iigo.  1  will  tell  you  what  the  sit- 
uation has  been  ami  what  h;is  changed 
in  the  last  year. 

D  1110 

Last  December  I  got  a  phone  call 
from  Secretary  Cheney.  We  had  just 
comtr  out  of  the  conference  committee 
where  we  once  again  were  subjected  to 
Chlne.se  water  torture.  And  the  Senate, 
which  has  never  ever  been  in  a  position 
of  being  able  to  kill  this  program, 
siiuee/.ed  another  airplane  out  of  us,  up 
to  16.  Our  little  group  of  people  who 
wen-  the  B  2  killers  had  gotten  to- 
gether and  figured  out.  can  we  strikt> 
t  he  i)in  deal? 

The  gentleman  from  California  |Mr. 
Dki.i.umsJ  and  I.  together  with  the 
group  that  worked  passionately  for  3 
years,  said,  can  we  strike  the  big  deal 
to  end  this  program.  We  discussed  all 
kinds  of  numbers  as  to  how  we  could 
end  the  program.  Figured  we  could  not 
strike  the  big  deal  because  the  Senate 
was  well  over  10  airplanes  in  terms  of 
how  many  B  2's  they  wanted  to  build. 

Lo  and  behold  last  Dec^embcr  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  calls  me  on  the  phone 
and  says,  ".John.  I  have  studied  yours 
and  Mr.  Dkm-U.m.s"  argument.  I  have 
taken  a  look  at  en<ling  this  program. '" 

Last  December  he  said  to  me.  "I  have 
bought  into  many  of  the  arguments 
that  you  have  advanced  and  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  want  to 
end  this  program.  The  question  is. 
.John,  how  do  I  end  it  the  most  effi- 
ciently and  effectively?  When  we  came 
in  for  our  initial  buy.  we  wanted  132 
aircraft.  You  wanted  15  aircraft.  We  are 
coming  from  132.  and  we  would  like  you 
to  give  us  four  more  so  that  we  end  up 
at  20,  which  means  you  have  to  go  from 
15  to  20,' 

I  said,  ■Mr.  Secretary,  you  are  sa.v- 
ing  that  what  we  are  going  to  do  is  Del- 


lums  and  I  have  been  at  15.  You  want 
us  to  go  to  20  You  were  at  132.  and  you 
want  to  come  down  to  20.  and  you  are 
giving  me  your  word  you  want  to  end 
this  program.  You  will  not  ask  for  an- 
other dime.  We  won't  have  any  ha.-^sles 
out  of  the  Senate,  They  will  stop  ask- 
ing for  40.  We  are  going  to  finally  get 
this  thing  killed,  dead.  done,  finished" 
lie  said.  "Yes.  " 

1  said.  "Let  me  go  back  antl  talk  to 
my  team.  " 

So  I  got  together  with  all  the  guys 
who  passionately  bled  for  3  years  on 
this  program  and  I  said.  "Do  any  of  you 
have  any  objection  to  this?  " 

Let  me  tell  my  colleagues,  evf^iybody 
who  passionately  worked  against  this 
program  for  3  years,  who  knew  we 
never  quite  had  enough  votes  to  nail 
the  lid  shut  on  the  coffin  on  this  pro- 
gram, had  no  objection.  In  fact,  many 
of  us  said,  let  us  get  the  thing  done, 
completed,  finished,  dead,  killed.  We 
got  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  We  got 
his  word.  So  what  did  we  do? 

We  did  not  tell  the  Department  of 
Defense  they  can  build  20.  We  have 
given  them  a  pot  of  money.  There  is 
$800  million  in  closeout  costs  that  we 
would  have  to  pass  to  a  contractor  is 
the  number  we  get.  We  are  saying  that 
we  are  going  to  give  them  a  pot  of 
money  if  the.y  can  go  through  the  hur- 
dles, if  they  can  pass  the  test,  if  they 
can  pass  the  stealth  test,  they  can  go 
through  the  fences  and  they  can  build 
the  thing  economical I.y  and  they  can 
force  the  contractor  down  on  closeout 
costs,  we  will  give  them  the  ability  to 
go  up  to  20. 

If  they  do  not  meet  the  fences,  if 
they  do  not  pass  the  stealth  test,  if 
they  do  not  stay  within  the  numbers, 
the  pot  of  money  we  are  giving  them, 
that  is  it.  They  may  not  be  able  to 
build  more  than  eight  of  these  aircraft. 
The  bottom  line  is.  nobody  in  this 
House  took  more  heat  than  I  did  on 
this  program  starting  3  years  ago  as  a 
Republican  with  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent. I  was  opposed  to  this  program. 

My  colleague  and  dear  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dki-- 
l,tiM.s|.  and  I  waged  a  liattle  we  never 
thought  we  could  win  at  '20  ain^raft.  We 
finally  convinced  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense of  the  United  States  that  we  two 
lonely  guys  battling  the  lobbyists,  the 
Pentagon,  the  President,  the  .Secretary 
of  Defense  could  end  up  winning  this 
fight.  And  what  I  am  interested  in  is 
shutting  this  program  down  and  clos- 
ing it  out. 

The  Senate  is  going  to  constantly 
pass  as  man.y  airplanes  as  they  can  pos- 
sibly get.  I  want  to  stop  the  Chinese 
water  torture  of  dril)bling  it  out  an- 
other plane,  year  in  and  year  out.  And 
I  want  the  thing  ended. 

If  we  had  a  Secretary  of  Defense 
other  than  Dick  Cheney,  whose  word  1 
could  not  rely  on.  I  may  not  agree.  But 
sometimes  in  life,  we  have  to  know 
when  to  declare  victory. 


\!'  •.  M>h'i".\\  >  ''  M.I  1 1,.-  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 1  yield  2  ininui<-.-  in  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  |Mr  liKNNKTTl, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  Sub 
committee  on  Sea  Power  and  .Stratck'ii 
and  Critical  Materials. 

Mr.  BENNK'rr.  Mr.  Chairman,  wnh 
the  opinion  of  a  man  of  a  long  time 
here.  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  Members 
come  and  go,  and  the  speech  we  just 
heard  from  this  fine  gentleman  is  an 
inspiring  thing  to  hear.  He  is  a  leader 
and  he  has  done  great  things. 

However,  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to 
bring  about  a  feeling  of  concert  be- 
tween him  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense does  not  mean  that  our  national 
defense  should  have  to  follow  his  ar- 
rangement. He  has  done  a  marvelou.s 
job  and  was  a  man  that  looked  to  th(^ 
future  very  well. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  the  Andrews  amendment  to  cap  the 
B  2  bomber  program  at  15.  This  has 
been  the  House  position  for  the  past 
few  years.  I  believe,  given  the  dramati< 
changes  in  the  world,  it  is  thoroughly 
justified  today. 

Let  me  say.  I  am  supportive  of  the 
reorientation  of  the  B  2  role  from  pii- 
marily  a  nuclear  bomber  to  a  conven- 
tional bomber.  I  also  am  supportive  of 
having  a  silver  bullet  capability.  But 
as  the  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  pointed  out  in  a 
press  release  after  last  year's  con- 
ference, we  can  get  by  with  15  planes 
for  a  nonnuclear  role.  That  is  the  role 
that  it  has. 

Cfiven  the  financial  problems  our  Na- 
tion faces,  which  are  worse  than  they 
were  last  year,  and  other  high  priority 
defense  needs  that  I  see.  I  cannot  sup- 
port sj>ending  billions  more  for  5  addi- 
tional B  2"s,  especially  when  the  com- 
mittee report  notes  that  there  remains 
substantial  uncertainty  about  what  the 
future  cost  of  this  program  will  be.  We 
are  going  to  be  voting  on  a  balanced 
budget  in  the  ne.xt  few  days,  and  we 
have  got  money  like  this  for  this  kind 
of  a  program  and  for  SDI  tt!..i  could  be 
cut  back  in  a  more  rea.-^uiialtif  fashion. 
I  do  not  understand  what  runs 
through  Members"  minds,  if  they  think 
this  is  not  an  ideal  opportunity  to  see 
to  it  that  we  seize  on  this  and  not 
allow  the  thing  to  run  away. 

As  much  as  I  admire  and  love  the 
gentleman  who  spoke  about  the  deal 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  we  have 
got  to  act  here  for  the  Congress  as  a 
whole  and  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  he 
did  a  good  job  in  having  an  agreement, 
but  now  it  is  our  duty  to  see  to  it  that 
wf  do  not  overspend  in  this  field. 

Cost  uncertainty  and  growth  Have  been  the 
hallmarks  of  the  B-2  program  to  date  Cer 
■ainly  some  of  this  can  be  attributed  to  the 
Congress  which  cut  back  yearly  purchases, 
but  recent  cost  growth  especially  m  the  full 
scale  development  program,  is  related  to  prob 
lems  with  the  aircraft  and  with  its  inability  to 
maintain  its  flight  test  program.  These  prob- 
lems have  been  documented  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office 


I  also  have  questions  about  the  ability  of  the 
aircraft  to  meet  its  low  observability  specifica- 
tions. We  have  invested  an  enormous  amount 
of  taxpayer  money  in  the  B-2  to  date — over 
S34  billion  We  were  asked  to  provide  ex- 
tremely expensive  production  quality  tooling 
for  the  pre  production  versions  o1  the  B-2  be- 
cause the  stealthiness  of  the  aircraft  was 
paramount  We  were  kept  in  the  black  about 
the  progress  of  the  program  for  years  because 
the  stealth  technology  was  so  secretive  And 
vet.  now  we  are  being  told  that  the  aircraf* 
may  not  meet  its  stealth  specifications,  and 
that  we  should  buy  five  more  at  a  cost  of  al- 
most 10  billion  additional  dollars  over  the  next 
6  years 

As  I  look  at  the  future  security  environment 
that  IS  unfolding  I  must  be  honest  and  say  that 
I  think  we  can  better  spend  our  shrinking  Fed- 
eral dollars  on  more  needed  defense  systems 
For  example,  we  need  to  build  more  Navy 
ships,  especially  aircraft  carriers,  that  wiil  allow 
this  nation  to  project  its  power  abroad  At  a 
time  when  we  are  cutting  back  our  forces 
overseas,  a  strong  naval  presence  is  impor- 
tant to  show  U  S  commitment  to  various  world 
regions 

I  believe  that  the  gentleman  from  Maine, 
[Mr.  Arjcuf^s]  is  proposing  a  good  amend 
ment  that  will  not  hurt  our  national  security 
and  will  help  our  Nation's  financial  situation  I 
support  his  effort  and  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  |oin  me 

Mr,  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  |.Mr,  Skki.ton]. 

Mr.  SKF.l/roN  Mi ,  Chairman  I  speak 
against  this  amendment.  I  speak  in 
favor  of  the  committee  position,  which 
is  20  B  2  bonibeis. 

Let  me  tell  my  colleagues-  what  is  in 
the  commit  tir  position  as  well  as  the 
amendment,  the  later  amendment  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  l-Mr. 
ASPIN]  will  offer. 

This  amendment  and  the  committee 
position  is  that  we  proceed  with  20 
t)onibers  as  oppo.sed  to  15.  This  amend- 
ment would  .say.  with  two  fences  there- 
on. The  first  is  that  iL  works,  that  the 
stealth  characteristics  be  certified  to. 
The  second,  that  it  come  within  the 
cost  figure  of.Sll  !  IiiIUdii.  That  is  it. 

General  Lowe  testified  Ijefore  our 
committee  that  he  was  very  certain 
that  both  of  these  contingencies  would 
come  to  pass,  and  something  else  we 
should  mention  that  is  part  of  the  com- 
mittee position  IS  that  we  have  to 
come  back  again  next  year  to  confirm 
by  a  vote  the  fact  thai  both  of  these  is- 
sues have  been  cert  ified. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point  out  that 
if  we  cut  it  off  at  15.  we  are  dointr  our 
national  security  a  nn-.x'.  ili.-^sei-vice.  If 
we  have  a  total  of  20.  i  o!  those  '20  go  to 
lesearch  and  development  and  to  train- 
mtr.  The  other  16  will  be  split  into  2 
squadrons,  of  (  oui'sc.  at  Whiicniaii  Aw 
Force  Base.  MO,  Inn  2  squadrons  of  H, 

If  it  is  cut  off  al  1,').  we  will  have  4 
planes  going  to  research  and  develop- 
inciu  and  to  training  but  one  squadron 
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This  is  the  leslimoiiy.  It  is  terribly 
important  that  we  have  as  much  na- 
tional security  along  the  line  as  we 
ran.  The  B  2,  by  the  way,  is  reoriented 
for  a  nonnuclear  and  conventional  role. 
I  oppose  the  Andrews  amendment.  I 
<im  lor  the  committee  position.  I  am 
tor  the  .■\spin  amendment,  should  it 
<  ome  to  pass 

Mr,  ANI)HI-:\V.S  of  Maine,  Miv  Chair- 
man, 1  vu'ld  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
'Icrr,.iii  if'om  Illinois  [Mr,  ELva.n.s], 

Mr  FA'ANS.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  thing 
■,vi-  should  not  forget  is  that  the  B  2  is 
i.uiit  to  fight  in  a  nucTcai^  war  This 
plane  was  not  designed  to  drop  mnvcn- 
tional  munitions,  but  the  proponents 
for  building  more  B  2's  argue  now  that 
It  has  a  legitimate  conventional  role. 
Do  not  be  fooled.  This  clearly  never 
was  the  case.  The  stealth  technology 
developed  for  this  plane  was  meant  to 
offset  modernized  Soviet  air  defense 
that  they  might  encounter  during  a  nu- 
(  lear  war.  The  dissolution  of  the  Soviet 
Union  quickly  took  care  of  these  prob- 
lems. This  requirement  simply  no 
longei-  exists,  and  neither  does  the  rea- 
son tor  this  B-2  aircraft. 

In  addition,  the  Air  Force  is  now  con- 
.  vdmu  the  fact  that  the  B-2  stealth  ca- 
paliility  will  not  even  work  as  adver- 
tised, and  that  it  will  need  support  air- 
craft to  neutralize  enemy  radar  sites. 
When  questioned  about  the  B-2's  capa- 
Ijilities  au'ainst  early  warning  radars. 
General  Lowe,  commander  of  the  Air 
Combat  Command,  said: 

We  can  uo  out,  as  we  dici  in  the  Gulf  War. 
and  take  them  out  with  conventional  fire 
power  so  that  other  aircraft  like  the  F-117 
and  the  B  2  can  overfly  the  area  without  risk 

He  seemed  to  raise  even  more  ques- 
tions about  how  the  B  2  would  meet  its 
performance  requirements  when  he 
said,  and  I  quote  -*  *  ♦  we"re  not  going 
to  put  it  in  a  situation  where  the  prob- 
ability of  survival  is  not  100  percent." 
In  addition  to  showing  that  the  plane 
has  prol)lcms.  this  also  raises  questions 
as  to  whether  the  A\v  Force  is  really 
willing  to  risk  a  S800  million  plane  on 
dropping  iron  l)ombs  on  a  target. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  buy  a  plane 
built  for  a  nuclear  threat  that  doesn't 
exist,  to  go  to  a  conventional  war  it 
will  never  be  asked  to  fight.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  Andrews 
amendment. 

Mr  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yiehi  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
uentleman      from      Washington      (Mr. 

CUANin.ER]. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
issue  before  us  today  can  be  stated  in  a 
single  word,  "responsibility. "' 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  promote 
the  security  of  our  Nation  and  promote 
world  peace. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  provide  our 
military  with  superior  weaponry  so 
that  Amciican  casualties  are  mini- 
mized. 

I  want  to  tell  those  biavc  fliers  who 
protect  our  freedom  that  their  personal 
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survival  is  worth  the  best  that  we  can 
provide. 

The:se  are  enormous  responsibilities 
for  us  as  legislators  and  as  human 
beings. 

The  B  2  bomber  is  one  of  the  corner- 
stones of  our  national  defense.  The 
manned  bomber  is  a  stabilizing'  ele- 
ment of  our  strateRic  forces  as  it  is  re- 
callable and  versatile  in  targeting  ca- 
pabilities. The  B2  is  essential  for 
maintaining  a  viable  bombing  force  in 
the  21st  century. 

The  original  B  2  program  called  for 
delivery  of  132  aircraft.  In  1990.  Sec- 
retary Cheney  revised  the  reciuirement 
to  75  aircraft.  Most  recently  with  the 
disintegration  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
F'resident  has  determined  that  20 
planes  are  the  absolute  minimum  nec- 
essary to  meet  our  securit.v  needs. 

I  strongly  support  this  position. 

Will  these  be  new  threats  to  the 
United  States  or  our  allies'.' 

Can  wt!  be  certain  that  Cliitui  will 
never  become  a  security  threat?  Will 
the  Middle  East  stabilize?  Regrettably, 
no. 

With  4  B  2's  always  out  of  service  for 
testing  an<l  tiaimng.  only  11  planes 
would  be  available  f(U"  combat  oper- 
ations. A  force  of  20  B  2's  will  have  16 
planes  available,  an  increase  in  combat 
firepower  of  1.^  percent. 

Vive  B  2's  can  caity  80  precision 
bombs,  which  is  the  appro.ximate  capii- 
bility  of  the  entire  force  of  F  117As 
employed  in  Desert  Storm. 

In  or<ler  to  strike  targets  anywhere 
in  the  w(jrld  on  shoi't  notice  without 
risking  high  losses,  we  must  have  long- 
range  Stealth  b(jmbers.  Future  i-rises 
are  iikt-iv  to  oicur  in  areas  whert?  we 
are  without  forward  deployed  foi-(-es, 
and  without  prearranged  access  to 
local  basing. 

The  B  2  has  the  lnterct)ntinental 
range  to  operate  against  targets  any- 
where in  the  world  on  short  notice,  and 
without  deiT<^n<lence  on  forward  basitig. 
That  is  deterrence. 

Let  us  keep  our  commitment  and  op- 
pose the  Andr<>ws  amendment . 

The  four  additional  B  2's  requested 
by  the  President  are  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective means  to  mainUiin  the  capabil- 
ity to  deliver  bombs  on  target.  In 
short.  20  B  2's  makes  sense.  I  urge  the 
Members  to  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDBKW'S  of  Maine.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  I  minute  to  the  gentleman 
rroiTi  Minnesot.i  |Mr   Pknny). 

.Mr.  I'F.NNV.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
toda.v  in  strong  support  of  the  An<lrews 
amendment,  which  would  terminate 
the  B  2  Bomber  Program  after  the  pro- 
duction of  Ih  aircraft.  This  amendment 
would  save  the  American  taxpayers 
nearly  $2.7  billion  which  would  other- 
wise he  spent  to  build  five  more  B  2 
Immbers.  hast  year,  the  Congress  de 
1  idt'd  that  with  the  end  of  the  cold  war 
atiil  t!w  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
there  was  no  need  whatsoever  to  build 
more   than    15   B  2  bombers.   That   was 
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the  correct  decision.   Nothing  has  oc 
curred  between  last  fall  and  now  which 
necessitates  the  building  of  five  more 
B  2  bombers. 

Proponents  of  building  five  more  B  2 
bombers  argue  that  the  aircraft  pro- 
vides a  valuable  contribution  as  a  long- 
range  bomber  capable  of  delivering 
conventional  weapons,  and  that  a  force 
of  20  planes  would  give  the  United 
States  .50-percent  increase  in  pa.yload. 
The  fact  is  the  United  States  already 
has  a  bomber  force  with  the  ability  to 
deliver  conventional  weapons.  The  B  2 
bomber  serves  no  new  purpo.se.  and  in 
fact  its  original  purpose  was  to  pene- 
trate the  improved  air  defenses  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  no  longer  exists. 
The  rationale  for  the  B  2  bomber  no 
longer  exists,  and  we  should  reject 
these  new  rationales  which  are  being 
proposed  by  B  2  proponents. 

Ultimately,  however,  this  is  a  budget 
issue  If  we  are  ever  going  to  seriousl.v 
address  our  Nation's  debt  and  deficit 
problems,  we  are  going  to  have  to  say 
"no"  to  some  of  these  big  ticket  items 
which  require  billions  of  dollars  of  ap- 
propriations each  year.  The  B  2  Bomb- 
er Program  has  experienced  dramatii: 
cost  growth  just  in  the  past  year,  re- 
search and  development  costs  have  in- 
creased by  $1.8  billion  in  order  to  fix 
probl(?ms  with  the  aircraft  identified 
during  the  first  H  percent  of  the  sched- 
uled flight  tests.  The  Air  Force  will  al 
most  certainly  request  additional  fund- 
ing in  the  future  to  fix  problems  that 
have  .yet  to  l)e  identified. 

Again.  I  urge  Members  to  take  an  im- 
portant step  toward  a  balanced  budget 
by  supporting  the  position  the  Hou.se 
approved  last  year  of  terminating  the 
B  2  Bomber  Program  at  \!^  planes.  Vote 
for  the  Andrews  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  very  distin- 
guished and  persuasive  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Dicks). 

Mr  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House 
has  made  some  very  significant  votes 
over  the  last  several  days  to  reduce  our 
troops  abroad.  We  are  bringing  Ameri- 
cas  military  capability  back  to  the 
United  States.  In  order  to  have  mili- 
tary capability  to  fight  a  war  like  the 
war  against  Iraq,  we  are  going  to  need 
high-technology  weapons  like  the  B  2 
Stealth  bomber.  The  reason  we  were 
able  Lo  gain  air  superiority  in  Iraq 
iiuickly  is  because  of  the  F  117  strike 
aircraft.  We  coupled  stealth  technology 
with  smart  weapons  and  we  were  ai)le 
to  dominate  the  Iraqis,  and  our  non- 
conventional,  nonstealthy  aircraft 
then  came  in  and  put  them  away.  We 
saved  thou.sands  and  thousands  of 
American  lives  because  of  that  ad- 
vanced stealth  technology. 

Five  additional  B  2's  are  equivalent 
in  load-carrying  capability  to  the  12  F 
117's  that  we  had  out  in  the  gulf.  We 
can  operate  those  B  2s  from  the  Unit- 
ed States.  With  one  aerial  refueling  we 
could  have  bombed  Baghdad  with  impu- 


nity and  we  could  have  bombed  any 
Iraqi  divisions  if  they  liad  gone  iiitn 
.Saudi  Aialiia.  and  accoi'ding  lo  K.iiiM 
analysis,  we  could  have  stopped  i  hem 
in  their  tracks. 

What  we  ai-e  talking  about  is  a  weap 
ons  system  started  under  a  Democratu 
President.  Jimm.y  Carter,  that  com- 
bines stealth,  long  range,  and  superior 
capabilit.y.  We  are  going  to  not  use  it 
as  a  nuclear  bomb-dropper,  we  are 
going  to  use  it  with  smart  conven- 
tional weapons.  When  we  put  stealth 
technology  together  with  smart  con- 
ventional weapons,  we  get  an  enormous 
increase  in  capability. 

As  I  said,  this  is  the  kind  of  capabil- 
it.y that  a  contingency  force  is  going  to 
need  in  the  future  to  maintain  our 
military  superiority.  We  have  invested 
$41.5  billion  of  the  taxpa.yers"  money. 
F'or  $2.6  billion  more  we  can  increase 
by  15  percent  that  capability  with  this 
important  aircraft . 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  .Maine.   .Mr.  Chan- 
man,    I    yield    2   minutes    to    the   gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gokixjn). 

Mr.  CORDON  Mr  Chairman,  next 
week  this  bod.v  is  going  to  vote  on  a 
balanced  budget  amendment.  I  am 
going  to  support  that  lialanced  budget 
amendment,  and  I  suspect  a  number 
and  probably  the  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues here  are  going  to  support  that 
amendment. 

Let  me  just  remind  m.v  colleagues 
that  are  going  to  support  that  amend- 
ment next  week  that  the  builget  is  n<3t 
balanced  by  an  amendment.  The  budget 
is  not  balanced  by  a  magic  wand.  The 
budget  Is  balanced  by  tough  choices 
and  tough  votes.  That  means  more 
than  just  doing  awa.v  with  programs 
that  do  not  work,  programs  that  are  in- 
efficient. We  are  also  going  to  have  to 
do  away  with  some  programs  that  are 
low  priority. 

Cei'tainly  $2.7  billion  for  five  air- 
planes that  we  do  not  need  and  that 
have  not  proven  to  work  has  got  to  be 
a  low  priority. 

I  encourage  m.v  colleagues  to  put 
their  votes  where  their  mouths  are  and 
vote  for  the  Andrews  amendment  and 
for  something  that  really  is  meaningful 
on  balancing  oui-  Inidget. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Thomas], 
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Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  An- 
drews amendment  and  I  do  so  because 
of  the  response  of  the  man  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  managing  our  defense  sys- 
tem who  .sa.ys  he  needs  those  weapons 
systems. 

But  I  would  like  to  comment  on  a  lit- 
tle broatler  aspect  of  the  last  2  or  3 
days'  discussion.  We  have  had  nearly 
now  3  da,vs  of  this  ilefense  authoriza- 
tion, and  it  has  prmlui  nl  1  think  one  of 
the  weakest  ileninns!  i  ,it  ions  of  public- 
policy  devi  ii  ptii'-ni    I    have  seen   if  .you 


subscribe  at  all  to  the  ide.i  that  the 
Congress  is  to  set  the  level  of  e.xpetuli- 
tures  and  say  to  the  ScrM'i.ii.\  of  De- 
ii'iisi'  and  his  team.  ,vou  imt  together 
,uiii  coordinate  in  an  effective  wa.v  so 
'hat  you  can  coniiniie  to  ilo  what.  ,vou 
have  d(jne  so  well,  and  thai  is  defend 
this  Nation,  then  Congress  has  totally 
missed  the  mark. 

This  debate  has  consisted  ol  a  i\ua(ie 
of  Members  protecting  systern,--  ami 
protecting  the  economy  of  their  ana.'-. 
interspersed  with  Members  who  nevei 
wanted    ,1    Defense    Kst.ihlishnient .    and 

whn  ll.lVe  dillle  their  liest  lo  dl^in.llltle 
I'     111    .1    \'\f<  ellle.ll    W.IV      It    we    alT    gOintt 

to  l.ik.'  deti'ti.--.-  apart.  ,it  least  we 
ought  to  do  it  in  .^m  h  a  w.iv  t  h..tt  what 
is  left  fits  togetlier  and  i.^  ahie  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  national  defen.se. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  final  (luestion  we 
need  to  ask  ourselves,  of  course,  is 
whom  do  we  want.  lo  manaire  the  De- 
!'  ii^-e  1  lepart  inent .  l)ii  k  Ctieiiev  .ind 
Colin  Powell,  or  Mcinliers  oi  ('ongress 
who  never  reall.v  wanted  a  Defense  Ks- 
t.iblishment  in  the  first  pla( c 

There  are  several  basic  decisions  in 
this  authorization  that  do  need  policy 
<liscussion.  Otherwise,  this  micro- 
management  by  Congress  is  not  u.seful 
.ind  is  a  destructive  exercise,  and  if  it 
passes  In  this  form  I  hope  the  Commit- 
tee will  recommend  that  it  be  recom- 
tintted  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
.Services  for  a  new  sliiit 

Mr.  ANDKKAVS  of  M.iiiir  Mi  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  lieiitleman 
Horn  .Massachusetts  [Mr.  Nk.m.j. 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  speaker  upon  speaker  has 
(;ome  to  the  well  of  this  House  to  ap- 
plaud the  changes  that  have  ocruri'e<i 
across  this  globe  during  the  la.^t  :i(i 
months.  The  disintegration  ol  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  yoke  of  Marxism  hav- 
ing been  lifted  from  the  necks  of  people 
in  Eastern  Europe,  free  elections  in 
Nicaragua  and  the  end  of  apartheid  in 
Sovith  Africa. 

We  have  a  rare  opportunity  today. 
,ind  that  is  to  cancel  this  ptngram. 
•  lust  think  of  it.  37  million  .\iii'  ricans 
without  an.y  health  insurance,  1  out  of 
every  5  students  across  this  Nation  who 
does  not  finish  high  school.  It  is  time 
to  set  the  domestic  agenda  straight.  It 
is  time  to  put  our  priorities  in  line.  It 
is  time  to  end  the  B  2  bomber. 

\li  Speaker,  let  me  just  conclude  b,v 
su^^l,■esting  this:  Since  the  great  source 
and  strength  of  this  weapon  has  been 
the  fact  that  nobod,v  can  see  it.  why  lio 
we  not  just  conclude  the  program 
today  and  not  tell  what  is  left  to  our 
enemies  that  we  have  concluded  the 
I'l '  'J  rati!  ,u  t  o.-,'.  t  he  world. 

.Mi  .  DICKIN.SON.  .Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
an  honor  for  me  to  .yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Te.xas  [Mr.  John- 
son), who  knows  ,i  iitth-  bit  about  fl,y- 
iiiL'  ,uid  airplanes,  having  been  shot 
down  m  Vietnam. 

Mr  .lOHNSON  of  Te.xas.  .Mr.  Chair- 
man. 1  think  we  have  to  provide-  for  our 


n.itional  security.  .And  I  have  tTown  a 
lot  of  airplanes,  and  I  hate  to  hear  peo- 
ple say  stop  the  program,  stop  the 
boat. 

The  chairman  is  veiy  rmht  when  he 
sa,ys  we  need  at  least  20,  They  were 
talking  about  a  lot  ot  airplanes  more 
than  that.  You  cannot  run  an  air  force 
with  1,')  .iirplanes.  15  bombers.  Think 
about  it,  'i'ou  cannot  keep  them  all  in 
I Dnimi.ssion  .So  if  we  wi'i'e  to  run  into 
a  situation  like  t lie  .Middle  East  again, 
we  would  not  have  10  airplanes  over 
there  at  one  time.  That  is  not  enough 
t  n  do  an.y  good  with. 

These  airplanes  give  us  nearly,  th(> 
e.xtra  five  give  us  nearly  a  .SO-percent 
increase  in  operational  payload  for 
only  f)-percent  increase  in  program 
cost,  l!   makes  sense.  We  need  to  do  it. 

That  airplane  will  carry  conventional 
weapons,  so  it  is  a  good  aircraft  across 
the  board.  It  carries  enough  to  take 
care  of  targets.  Il  is  modern  teeli- 
nology. 

We  cannot  live  w^th  biplanes.  I  refer 
to  the  statement  l),v  the  gentleman 
from  California  |.Mr.  Dok.nan]  in  his 
comment  I  h.ii  we  are  eelehrating  the 
annivers,\ry  of  Midway  and  W(jrld  War 
II,  and  in  Midway  we  did  not  have  n-md- 
ei'n  airplanes,  .uid  it  took  us  a  lont! 
time  to  gear  up  It  we  do  not  keep  our 
milit.irv  modern  we  are  in  deep  trou- 
ble. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  urue  .Members  to 
vote  against  this  amendment. 

.Mr.  ANDREWS  of  .Maine.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
(DiiMime  to  the  lieiitleman  from  Utah 
I.Mr.  ()WKNs|. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah,  .Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Andrews 
amendment  to  end  the  H  2  program  at 
the  15  planes  authorized  last  .year.  I 
want  to  commend  m.v  colleague  from 
Maine  for  his  energ'Mic  and  persistent 
effort,  to  put  ,1  stop  to  this  wasteful 
program  and  lor  holding  this  body  to 
the  H  2  level  at:ri-ed  to  hist  year. 

Mr.  Chairm.in  the  B  2  has  underlived 
its  useiulness.  Its  vaunted  stealth  fea- 
I'.iie  diie.sn  I  work.  And  with  a  price  tag 
of  S2.25  billion  per  bomber -yes,  $2.25 
billion  pov  plane,  you  heard  right--the 
li  2  IS  hy  tar  the  iriost  e.xpeiisive  war- 
plane  ever  bui  11 

If  t  he  enormous  cost  doesn't  convince 
you,  the  fact  that  the  B  2  no  longer  has 
a  mission  should.  The  H  2  is  a  cold  war 
relic  designed  to  p(;netrate  Soviet  air- 
space undetected  and  drop  as  much  as 
.50,000  pounds  of  mu  le.ir  bombs  on  its 
tartlet . 

Originally,  the  administrat  i(3n  in- 
tended to  deploy  132  B  2's.  Pearlier  this 
year,  the  President,  all  but  conceding 
that  the  H  2  was  outmoded,  re(|uested 
20  planes. 

Frankly.  .Mr,  Chairman,  I  am  dis- 
aiipiunted  tliat  the  lommittee  chose  to 
ignore  the  action  we  took  last  ,vear  in 
voting  to  stop  the  B  2  program  at  15 
I)lanes.  which  are  more  than  enough  to 
meet    our   national    defense    needs.    No 


threat  has  emerged  since  last  year  to 
justify  the  junking  of  last  year's  deci- 
sion. 

I  can  fully  understand  why  the  Presi- 
dent wants  to  continue  the  B-2  pro- 
gram. The  administration's  complete 
lack  of  vision  and  innovation  is  re- 
flected in  the  most  recent  polls  and  the 
detnise  of  the  President's  job  approval 
rating.  The  ail-too  typical  reaction 
from  the  executive  branch  is  a  sad  tes- 
tament to  the  cold  warriors  petrified  at 
the  thought  of  a  world  safe  from  a  su- 
perpower rivalry. 

Oil  a  performance  rationale,  the  B-2 
does  iKJi  measure  up.  It  cannot  evade 
radar  and  even  the  Air  Force  admits 
that  without  additional  funding  the 
plane  will  not  possess  sufficient  stealth 
capability.  So  even  though  we  have 
spent  over  $30  billion  on  the  B  2.  we 
will  have  to  spend  even  more  just  to 
make  it  work.  The  only  thing  stealthy 
about  the  H  2  is  the  sneaky  way  in 
whirh  It  fleeces  the  taxpayer. 

When  will  this  bill  reflect  the  true 
national  security  needs  of  this  country, 
as  opposed  to  simply  continuing  fund- 
ing of  the  bloated  militar.y-industrial 
complex,  as  this  bill  does? 

I  urge  m,v  colleague  to  restore  some 
sanity  to  this  bill  and  support  the  An- 
drews amendment. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Maine.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  our  majority 
whip,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  |Mr.  Boniok]. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague  tor  his  leadership. 

Last  year  we  agreed  to  stop  the  B  2 
bomber  at  15  planes,  yet  this  defense 
bill  authorizes  $4  billion  more  for  the 
H  2.  raising  the  total  to  20  bombers. 
The  question  is  why. 

The  cold  war  is  over,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  at  an  end.  we  have  urgent  do- 
mestic needs  here  at  home.  Why  do  we 
need  more  B  2  bombers? 

The  H  2  was  designed  as  a  nuclear 
bomber  that  would  penetrate  Soviet 
airspace.  Today  there  is  no  longer  a  So- 
viet Union.  The  B-2  is  a  plane,  Mr. 
Chan  man,  wit  hout  a  mission. 

The  time  has  come  to  set  our  prior- 
ities straight.  If  we  are  going  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  if  we  are  going  to  take 
care  of  our  urgent  priorities  here  at 
home,  we  should  not  buy  more  B-2 
bombers. 

Today's  headline  I  think  tells  the 
story.  Unemployment  shot  up  to  7.5 
percent,  the  highest  figure  in  8  years. 
And  we  all  know  that  the  real  figure  is 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  14  to 
15  percent  if  we  count  the  structurally 
unemployed  and  those  who  cannot  find 
liill-time  work.  And  yesterday's  head- 
line in  the  Post  showed  us  that  600.000 
workers  have  been  left  uncounted.  How- 
can  we  justify  billions  for  the  B-2? 

It  IS  time  we  started  to  take  care  of 
people's  needs  right  here  at  home. 
.America's  economn.  might  I  believe  is 
as  important  as  our  nv, ::!a;v  miu'^ht. 
Save  the  taxpa.yers  fron.  ,xnoi'i\<  :    Pen- 


taifon    boondoffsle.    Vote    for    the    An- 
drews amondment  to  terminate  thf  H 

2. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
speakini^  of  fi^'hler  pilots.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  «:entleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  DoKNAN). 

Mr.  DOHNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  insert  in  the  Rl-;coHi)  my 
"Dear  Colleatjue "  letter  on  this  issue. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

HOL'SK  OK  RnrKKSKNTA  TIVUS, 

May  6.  l'J9i. 

Why  Wk  NKKi)  20  B  2  STKAi/rn  Bo.mdehs 

Dkar  Coi.i.kaguk:  There  has  been  much  tie- 
bate  this  year  reifardlnn  the  Presidenf.s  re- 
que.st  to  procure  5  additional  B  2  bombers  for 
a  total  force  of  20  aircraft.  Many  have  artfued 
that  the  current.  nun)l)er  of  aurhoiized  iiii 
craft.  1.5,  is  more  than  adequate  for  future 
roles  and  tnl.sslons.  However,  the  Air  Force 
has  countered  that  20  B  2s  represents  the 
minimal  force  for  effective  operations.  Be- 
cause of  this  debate  and  the  upcomlntf  vote 
on  the  defense  authorization  bill,  I  wanted  to 
share  with  you  the  comments  of  our  top  two 
bomber  experts.  General  Mike  Loh  of  the 
Tactical  Air  Command  ami  General  Lee  But 
ler  of  the  Strategic  Air  ('ommand.  I'eBardinK 
the  need  for  20  B  2  boml)ers. 

Durink'  a  recent  Armed  Services  hearing. 
General  Mike  Loh  stated 

••We  need  to  piocui-e  20  B  2s.  With  20  B  2s, 
we  will  have  16  operational  and  ready  to 
fitfht  at  any  Klven  time.  We  will  have  the 
other  four  in  a  combination  of  testing,  train 
intf  and  modification.  With  20  B  2s  we  can 
field  16  on  e.xtremely  short  notice;  but  with 
\f>  B  2s  we  would  be  able  to  field  at  most  11 
operational  aircial't .  .  . 

"Obviously  16  operational  B-'2s  nlves  us 
more  fire()ower  almost  half  attain  more  pjiy- 
load  than  11  plus  the  additional  versatility 
and  flexibility  that  comes  Irom  having  more 
platforms  Five  more  B  2s  uives  us  the  abil 
Ity  to  strike  up  to  80  more  time  critical  far'- 
tjets  each  nl^ht. 

"More   importantly.   20  aircraft  tfive   us  a 
more  Ilexibile,   ver-satlle   B  2  force.   With   16 
operational  B-2s  we  can  form  two  sQuadrons 
of  eiwht  aircraft  each,  the  minimum  number 
practical   for'  an  operational   bomber'  .stjuad 
ron.  This  ttives  us  an  enormous  amount  of 
oper'ational  flexibility  and  versatility  lom 
pared  to  havinK  only  one  .squadron  of  11  air' 
craft. 

.  .  With  two  eiKht-aircraft  s(|uadr'ons. 
we  can  launch  one  from  Whiteman  AFB  In 
Missouri  and  be^in  bombing  operations  irii- 
mediately,  while  the  other  siiuadron  deploys 
to  a  forwai'd  liase.  By  moving,'  do.ser-  to  the 
fitfht,  this  .second  .squadron  can  keep  the 
pr'essure  on  the  enemy,  sustainirin  our  oper- 
ations. We  tiinnot  do  this  with  a  smaller 
for'ce  ..." 

Meanwhile,  Oener-al  Lee  Butler  makes  per- 
haps the  most  Important  point  of  the  hear' 
Inn  when  he  states,  "In  the  first  week  of  an 
air  attai:k,  over  '300  more  .  .  .  tai'Rets  coulil 
he  attai  ked  by  a  B  2  force  of  20  oper'ational 
aircraft  compared  to  a  for'ce  of  15  aircraft." 

What  this  means  in  simple  terms  Is  that  at 
least  300  less  American  pilot.s*^  would  be 
forced  to  r'isk  their  lives  in  much  less  surviv- 
able  aircraft  such  as  the  F  1ft  or'  F  16.  air- 
craft which  could  then  be  dedicated  to  much 
more  appropriate  missions.  These  :}00  Anrer- 
lean  lives  in  harm's  way  are  the  bottom  line 
as  to  why  we  should  produce  at  least  '20  B  2»\ 
Best  regards, 

RonKirr  K.  Dounan. 

MiinhfT  of  ViinQri>ss, 
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Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  debating  an 
aircraft,  a  defense  system  rik'ht  smack 
in  the  miildle  of  the  .50th  anniversary  of 
the  Battle  of  Miilway.  There  were  de- 
bates in  this  Chamber  in  the  19;J0's 
about  naval  aviation.  People  did  not 
want  to  leave  the  trusted  and  tiue  bi- 
planes that  our  Navy  flew  ritjht  up  to 
1940  and  trained  with  through  the 
whole  war 

By  a  whisker  in  this  House.  Douglas 
Aircraft  in  Santa  Monica.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  the  ^jentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  Ho.xkrI,  who  is  the 
frontrunner  foi'  the  Senate  race,  that 
was  the  betrinnint?  of  the  California 
aerospace  industry.  We  boutfht  a  small 
number  of  Douglas  Dauntless  scout 
bombers,  and  those  aircraft  yester<lay. 
50  years  a«o.  and  again  today  turned 
the  tide  of  the  entire  war  in  the  Pa- 
cific. 

But  people  in  advance  threat  denial 
then  said  that  Hitler  was  a  pipsqueak, 
and  that  Mussolini  was  making  the 
trains  run  on  time  so  that  he  could  not 
be  all  bad.  and  they  came  to  this  well 
and  they  said  no,  we  do  not  need  the 
hellcat,  the  Wildcats  were  fine.  Well 
they  were  all  shot  down,  every  one  at 
the  Battle  of  Midway.  The  word  in  the 
histor.y  book  I  read  last  night  was 
•massacred."  our  fighter  pilots  from 
Midway  were  massacred  when  they 
tried  to  reach  the  Japanese  fleet.  But 
the  Dauntless  and  later  the  Grumman 
K  6F  Hellcat  made  in  Long  Island,  a 
New  York  system,  turned  the  tide. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  future 
holds  out  there  for'  us.  But  we  do  know 
that  two  sqiiadi'ons  for  just  6  pei'cent 
more  of  {'ost  gives  us  a  totall.v  different 
defense  with  the  B  2s.  Yes.  we  could 
put  off  a  Qadhafi.  the  April  night  of  the 
11th  ivnd  1.5th  in  the  1986  raid,  but  no 
rolling  raids,  no  continual  denial  of  nu- 
clear 01'  biological  or  (-hemical  weapons 
to  a  future  Qadhafi  or  to  Qadhafi  him- 
self. No  r-oUing  raids.  A  one-night 
stand,  and  that  is  it  if  we  do  not  have 
these  other  five  airplanes. 

I  applaud  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee for  supporting  this  position. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Main.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Califoinia 
I  Mr.  Dkllum.s),  a  member  of  our  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DKLLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
other  half  of  the  Dellums-Kasich  effort 
that  tried  for  years  to  stop  the  B  2 
bomber  program.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offei-ed  by  the  gen- 
tleman froirv  Maine. 

When  we  started  this  debate  we 
askeil  three  questions;  Do  you  need  it? 
Can  you  afford  if.'  And  are  theie  alter- 
natives? We  answered,  no.  you  do  not 
need  it.  no.  you  cannot  afford  it.  and 
yes.  there  are  alternatives. 

You  do  not  get  anything.  Mr.  Chaii- 
man.  with  20  that  you  do  not  have  with 
15.  At,  a  time  when  our  cities  have  been 
burning  and  our  communities  ai^ound 
the  counti-y  are  suffering  great  despair'. 
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we  do  not  need  to  spend  $2.6  billion  to 
continue  to  build  this  monument  to 
lack  of  necessity.  This  it;  an  absurdity. 
We  ought  to  stop  this  at  this  point. 

If  you  could  aigue  intelligently  that 
you  only  needed  15  last  year.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  world  is  a  lot  safer 
place  this  year  than  it  was  last  year. 
But  our  communities  desperately  need 
the  lesources  more  this  year  than  the.v 
needed  them  last  yeai'.  Given  that 
logic,  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maine  and  cut 
these  five  planes  and  .save  S2.fi  billion. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
vei-y  pleased  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman   from   Kansas 

I  Mr.  SLATTKRY). 

Mr.  SLA'n'KHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  say 
that  we  are  celebrating  today  a  great 
victory  for  the  American  taxpayers.  I 
think  it  is  important  for  us  to  see  this 
whole  effort  in  historical  perspective. 

Several  years  ago  the  administration 
and  the  Pentagon  were  lequesting  132 
aircraft.  As  recently  as  last  year  the.y 
were  asking  foi'  75  aircraft. 
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The  cost  was  projected  to  be  in  ex- 
cess of  $80  billion  for  this  program. 
Thanks  to  the  leadership  of  the  gen- 
tlenian  from  California  "(Mr'.  Dkllum.s] 
and  the  gentleman  fiom  Ohio  (Mi'.  Ka- 
sich).  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  SVNAK]  and  several  others,  this 
program  trjday  is  going  to  end.  I  think 
we  ought  to  celebrate  a  great  victory 
today  with  tht?  ending  of  this  program. 

The  question  beftu'e  us,  however,  is. 
What  is  the  most  sensible  wa.v  to  end 
it? 

Now,  clearly,  we  ai-e  not  going  to 
build  any  more  than  20  planes,  and  I  do 
not  believe  we  are  going  to  build  the  20 
planes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Andrews 
amendment  has  one  fatal  flaw,  and 
that  is  that  we  are  in  effect  today  pre- 
maturely authorizing  $4.;i  billion.  Be- 
foi'e  I  make  that  commitment  to  spend 
another  $4.3  billion  for  these  planes,  I 
want  to  find  out  if  they  are  going  to  fly 
right.  Are  they  stealthy  or  not.  ,ves  or 
no. 

The  committee  position,  the  commit- 
tee language,  makes  it  certain  that  we 
are  going  to  have  another  vote  before 
we  build  any  more  planes,  .^s  far  a  I  am 
concerned,  that  is  the  responsible  posi- 
tion to  take  at  this  time. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to  reluc- 
tantly urge  opposition  to  the  Andrews 
amendrnent.  support  for  the  committee 
position,  and  I  am  convinced  we  are 
going  to  have  another  vote  on  this  to 
detoi'mine  whether'  we  shoud  be  build- 
ing any  more  planes. 

But  the  bottom  line  is  this.  Mr. 
Chairman.  This  is  a  big  victory,  a  big 
victoi-y.  We  are  talking  about  having 
.saved  the  taxpayers  $40  billion  at  least. 


540  billion.  This  is  the  biggest  victory 
in  terms  of  terminating  a  weapons  sys- 
tem   perhaps    in    the    history    of   this 

countr.v. 

I  want  to  tip  my  hat  again  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  who  had  the 
wisdom  a  long  time  ago  to  see  the  ri- 
diculous nature  of  this  project,  and  so 
did  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

So  I  do  not  think  we  should  go  home 
today  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  this 
vote  and  think  anything  other  than  the 
fact  that  the  taxpayers  won  a  great 
victoiy  here  today. 

M:  AM)H1''AVS  of  Maine.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  chance,  for 
those  of  us  who  were  in  this  Chamber 
in  the  mid-eighties,  to  do  another  good 
deed  by  killing  the  B  2.  We  killed  the 
Divad.  Division  air  defen.sc  gun.  if  you 
remember,  a  gun  that  did  not  have  a 
mission,  did  not  have  a  program  and 
had  a  price  tag  that  was  astronomical. 

People  on  this  floor  said.  'Oh.  no. 
you  shouldn't  do  this.  It's  terrible. 
We're  taking  all  this  away  from  our 
military." 

It  was  a  joke.  We  were  lied  to.  We 
were  cheated.  We  were  stolen  from,  and 
t  hat  is  what  t  he  taxpayers  are  getting 
with  the  B  2. 

Let  me  quote; 

In  the  wake  of  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Air  Force  ciuicklv  relegated  the  B-2  to 
use  as  a  deterrent  for  future  at;t;iession. 

One  military  expert  said: 
There's  nothing  it  could  do  that  can't  be 
done  now  by  existing  B  52's  or  F  117A  flKhter 
bombers,  which  at  $42.6  million  apiece,  are 
less  than  one-twentieth  of  the  cost  of  a  B-2 
boi7iber'. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  is  the  time,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Slat- 
TKKY)  said,  to  have  a  real  victory,  save 
every  dime  you  can.  help  people  in  this 
country,  instead  of  helping  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex. 

I  have  a  news  flash.  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  cold  war  is  over.  We  won.  and  now 
the  taxpayers  deserve  their-  mone.v 
t)ack. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Maine.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 1  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Fka.nk]. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Mas.sachu.setts.  .Mr. 
Chairman.  I  agree  to  sortie  extent  with 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 
This  is  sort  of  a  victory,  but  I  just  wish 
he  could  find  a  cheaper  way  to  cele- 
brate than  to  the  tune  of  $2'/2  billion 
because  that  is  what  is  at  issue  here. 

He  says.  "No.  no.  We're  going  to 
fence  it  and  we  are  going  to  have  an- 
other vote,  becau.se  they  are  going  to 
have  to  certify  it." 

The  last  time  I  heard  that  we  were 
going  to  have  another  vote  was  for  one. 
Now  we  are  going  to  vote  for  five. 
Spare  me  another'  vote,  because  the 
next  time  we  have  a  vote.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  you  are  going  to  have. 


The  issue  is  very  simple.  II  .'.'u;  tt 
lievr  that  we  are  going  to  fence  this. 
and  wr  .111'  going  to  get  an  honest  ap- 
praisal from  the  Pentagon,  and  we  are 
going  to  come  liack  and  say.  oh.  we  are 
not  going  to  do  these  five,  then  you 
really  do  not  belong  here,  because  you 
have  not  been  observing  the  way  this 
place  works. 

The  fact  is  we  have  a  very  clear 
choice  now.  Do  wo  build  five  more  at 
$2'2  billion,  and  not  just  build  them,  by 
the  way.  because  if  you  build  them, 
then  you  put  people  on  them,  and  you 
maintain  them,  and  you  fuel  them,  and 
you  put  the  weapons  into  them. 

We  are  not  just  talking  about  the  S2.3 
IjiUion  now.  We  are  talking  about  add- 
ing to  the  O&M  in  the  future. 

Plcapc  vote  to  save  the  money  now. 

Mi,  .-\N1)!-!1:\\s  of  Maine.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  mc  say  in  closing  that  there 
have  been  more  red  herring  thrown  out 
in  this  debate  than  we  have  fish  in  fish 
markets  in  Maine. 

I  want  to  make  it  absolutely  clear. 
What  we  are  talking  about  in  this 
amendment  is.  yes.  closing  out  the  pro- 
gram: yes,  stopping  the  cost  overrun 
problems:  yes.  fixing  the  Stealth  prob- 
lems, but  stopping  it  at  15  planes,  what 
everyone  agrees  is  a  very  effective 
force. 

And  recognize.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  have  a  budget  deficit  that  is  out  of 
control.  We  have  tremendous  needs  in 
this  country  that  need  addressing,  and 
this  is  certainly  not.  as  we  have  been 
told,  a  bargain  for  anybody.  I  was 
taught  that  buying  something  that  you 
do  not  need  with  money  that  you  do 
not  have— is  no  bargain  at  any  price 
And  when  you  consider  $3,800,000,000. 
including  the  interest  we  are  going  to 
have  to  pay.  because  we  are  going  to 
have  to  borrow  the  money  to  buy  these. 
this  is  no  bargain. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  everyone  in  this 
House  to  vote  for  fiscal  responsibility. 
Vote  for  our  children.  Vote  for  15  B-2 
bombers  and  no  more  R  2  bombers. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
conclude  the  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment. I  yield  the  balance  of  our  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr 
AsPiN].  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Andrews  amendment 
and  in  support  of  the  committee  posi- 
tion. 

.Just  a  couple  things  that  are  pretty 
obvious  here  to  summari'^e:  one  is  that 
the  coalition  which  brought  you  the  re- 
duction in  B-2's  is  kind  of  split  on  this 
issue.  The  coalition  was  Dellums-Ka- 
sich-Synar-Slattery.  We  now  have 
SLA'rrKixV  .uiii  Ka.sr'H  opposed  to  the 
Andrew.s  aniendtncnt ,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  DkllumsJ  is  for  it. 
.As  a  disciple  of  that  gang  of  four.  I 
have  (lecided  that  the  people  who  are 
right  in  this  case  are  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  IMr.  Kasich]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery]. 
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Basically.  I  think  there  is  a  case  for 
20  B  2s  provided  you  can  make  the 
Stealth  work,  and  if  the  Stealth  does 
not  work.  I  do  not  even  want  15. 

The  problem  with  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  is  that  we 
have  15  whether  they  are  stealthy  or 
not.  whether  we  have  continued  cost 
overruns,  or  whether  we  do  not  have 
anv- 

F.sscnluillv  what  wc  need  to  do  is  de- 
cide later  whether  we  are  going  to  stop 
and  say  8  or  t;o  ahead  until  we  have  20. 

If  they  fix  the  cost,  if  they  fix  the 
Stealth,  we  ought  to  buy  20.  but  we 
should  not  sign  up  for  anything  irrev- 
ocably here  toda.v. 

Mt.  Chairman.  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
\:\<\\  e\vs  .ifnemimc-nt. 

Mr  AuCOIN  Mr.  Chairman  the  B-2  Domb- 
er  v^as  designed  lo  delivery  very  large  nuclear 
payloads  over  very  long  distances  while  pene- 
trating very  advanced  delenses 

That  requirement  died  with  the  Soviet 
Union  We  now  have  an  airplane  that's  radi- 
cally overcesignea  and  overcost  lor  what  v^e 
neea 

Is  it  a  technically  souna  airplane'-'  Yes, 

Is  It  the  world's  best  penetrator^  Yes. 

Does  It  use  magnificent  new  manufacturing 
technology''  Yes 

Can  we  get  the  next  20  planes  at  cheaper 
unit  cost  than  15''  Yes  We  could  also  get 
1.000  Dianes  at  even  cheaoer  unit  cost  So 
whaf 

Will  20  Dianes  g:ve  us  niore  capaDility  than 
IS''  Yes  Ana  1.000  Dianes  wouic  give  us 
more  capability  still. 

Are  20  B-2  bombers  worth  what  they  would 
cost  US''  No  way. 

That  IS  'he  Dottom  line   We  just  do  not  need 

more. 

We  have  the  B-1  bomoer  This  was  not  the 
miost  successful  orogram  in  the  world,  and  I 
opposed  It   But  we  have  it 

And  we  have  the  B-52  Together,  they  give 
us  t)y  far  the  most  massive  Domner  caoabiliiy 
in  the  history  of  the  woria 

Will  there  be  high-threat  missions  that  only 
the  B-2  can  perform''  Maybe  We  have  al- 
ready bought  15  B-2's  for  these  special  mis- 
sions. 

Mr  Chairman,  enough  <s  enough  F'feen  B- 
2's  IS  enough.  20  is  a  luxury  we  canno-  aftoro 

Mr,  OLVER  Mr.  Chairman,  i  nse  'ocav  m 
strong  support  of  the  amendment  offe'ec  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Maine  ;Mr, 
Andrews]. 

This  IS  an  ooportumty  for  Congress  to  iniect 
some  sanity  into  the  defense  authorization. 

The  B-2  IS  a  plane  withou*  a  mission.  De- 
spite nirnefous  attempts  tc  'eaefine  its  mis- 
sion, one  tact  remains  it  was  oesigned  dunng 
the  cold  war  for  a  nuclear  mission  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  The  cold  war  is  over,  the  Soviet 
Union  no  longer  exists,  vet  we  now  want  to 
pour  billions  more  into  outdatec,  useless 
weapons  syste-ns 

Like  the  iron  Curiam  of  the  olc  Soviet  bloc. 
Congress  has  now  pulled  a  high-technoiogy 
stealth  curtain  around  the  C!t\  d  Washington 
DC^no  one  m  Congress  will  aomit  it's  there. 
but  the  fact  is.  Congress  has  shut  itself  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  worIa  We  are  msisten-  on 
continuing  our  battle  against  disappearing  en- 
emies, anc  nonexistent  threats. 


IMIH 

IJntortunately  the  stealth  curtain  is  working 
much  better  than  the  Stealth  bomber  ever  will 
Congress  has  managed  to  avoid  reacting  to 
the  changes  in  Eastern  Europe — but  according 
to  the  Air  Force  the  Stealth  bomber  may  not 
be  able  to  avoid  enemy  radar. 

What  we've  got  is  a  cold  war  weapon,  that 
doesn't  work  properly  This  is  an  aflront  to  the 
taxpayers,  and  an  atlronl  to  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  hurting. 

I  iifijt'  my  colleagues  to  pull  back  the  stealth 
curiam,  iind  )Oin  the  rest  of  world  in  accepting 
a  truly  npw  world  order. 

Th.  cil.MKM.XN.  Tht'  dut'stion  is  on 
the  .uutinlnuiiL  offered  b.v  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  (Mr.  AndkkwsJ. 

The  ((uoslion  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  pio  lempoit;  (Mr.  Cox)  an- 
nounced that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have 
it. 

HKCOHnKD  vrn'K 

Mr    DICKINSON.  Mr   Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were  ayes  162.  noes  212. 
not  votin^J  60.  as  follows: 

jRoll  No.  170) 
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.lohnson  (.SD) 
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Andrews  (MK) 
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lUhrill 
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HiKks 
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BlAokwell 
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Citnlln 
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Low.-y  (NVi 
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Collins  (MI) 
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Sohumer 

Cony  em 
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Cox  (11.) 
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.SiTnino 

Coyni^ 
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Sharp 

U.'Kiulo 
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Shays 
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M.:Nulty 

SIkarskI 

I)<<llums 

Mi-yi'ns 

SkH«g8 

I)>rrlik 

Mfume 

SlaughU-r 
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Smith  (FI-i 

Doixan  (NI)i 

Moakify 

Snowe 
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Moody 

Solar?. 
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Murphy 
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NiWle 

SUirk 

Knifi-l 
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Sloki's 
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Nowak 

Sludila 

Kvana 

Nussli- 
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Fish 

Dakar 

Swift 

KUke 
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Synar 
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Ford  (TN ) 

(IIVIT 

Towns 

Frank  IMAI 

Orton 
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()wi'n»  (NYi 

Ttaxler 
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Vonto 
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Viwlosky 
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Holloway 

I'enny 
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Horn 
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Wise 
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r'Htei-Kon  (MN) 

Wyden 
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/.imnier 

All.ird 
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Anilerwoii 
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Andrews  iTXi 
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Armey 
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lUrrett 
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Hoehnel 
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Hrowder 

Mryant 
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Murton 
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CunnlnKhani 
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Dwyer 
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Kdwards  (OK) 
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Kmerson 
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Gil.  hn-sl 
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Glim. in 
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Gill  kriian 
Gonulez 
Goodllnx 

C»OS.H 

Graill»>n 

0 randy 

GundeiKon 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

llaneoi-k 

Hansen 

HaiTl.s 

Hajitert 

Hayi-s  il.A) 

Hiney 

Hoii^l.ind 

Hot)Kon 

lloehl)rue<:kner 

Kiipkln.H 

Morton 

HouKhUin 

lloyer 

Huekaliy 

Muntei 

Hulli> 

Hyde 

InhiAfe 

.lames 

.lenkins 

.lohnson  (CT) 

.lohnson  (TX) 

.lones(NC) 

Kanjorski 

Kaplur 

Ka.slrh 

Kolb<' 

Kyi 

l~U(omarslnn 

l.ama.ster 

Lewis  (CA) 

I.ewla  (FL) 

l.lKhlfoot 

l.loyd 

l.owery  (CA) 

Maehlley 

Marlenee 

Miirtln 

Martlner 

Matsul 

McCandless 
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McCrery 

MrCurdy 

MeDaile 

.McKwen 

Me.Grath 

McMillan  iNCi 
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Mlrhel 

Miller  (OH  1 

Mollnar) 

Mollohan 
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•  irlli! 

Ox  ley 

I'ai  kani 
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I'.irker 
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I'Icketl 
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Quillen 
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Kay 

Ita'KUla 

Hhwle.s 

Kinaldo 

Killer 
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Kotfers 
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Kos)' 

Kuwiand 
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■Sai-pnllus 

Sax  ton 

S<:huefrr 

Shaw 

Shuster 

Slslsky 

Skwn 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (lAi 

Smith  (N.l) 

Smith  ((JR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Solomon 

Spenie 

Sprat  I 

Stearns 

Stenholm 

Slump 

.Sundiiuist 

Tanner 

Tauiln 

Tay  lor  ( M  .S I 

Taylor  (.NO 

Thomas  lOAi 

Thomas  iWVi 

Thornton 

Torres 

Torrlcelll 

Upton 

Valentine 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weber 

Weldon 

Wll!U)n 

Wolf 

Wylle 
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Zelirr 
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Green 

Hammerrn-hmldi 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Heiuei 

Herli-I 

Hublmrd 

Ireland 

.lontm  ( 0  A ) 

Kolter 

l.<iuKhlln 

Lehman  (CAl 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levine  (CA> 

Lewis  (GA) 

l.ivlnirsKjn 

l.uken 

.Miller  (CAl 

Miller  (WAi 


Mink 

Morella 

Morrison 

Niehols 

(llln 

I'atlefsiin 

I'elosi 

I'orler 

I'ursell 

Hoe 

KostenkowskI 

lioih 

S*-:heu«r 

Thomas  (CA) 

Unsoeld 

Vander  .lagt 

VueAnovle.h 

Whilten 

Williams 

Wolpi> 


The 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.     Kord     of     Michigan 
ISu!iit.ainante  aKain.st. 

Mrs    Morellii  lor,  with  Mi    Hei>ji'r  auain.sl. 

Messrs.  TORRES.  KOLBH.  and 
PALLONK  i-han^ed  their  vote  from 
'a.ve'  to  "no.  " 

Mr.  CLAY  and  Mr.  RIGGH  changed 
their  vote  from   "no'  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

PKH.SONAI,  KXPLANATION 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michii,'an.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  have  the  Rkcoki)  show  that  1 
cancelled  m.v  flitfht  to  Michigan  and 
my  entjaK^ements  hero  to  stay  and  vote 
on  rollcall  170,  the  Fi  2  issue. 

I  voted  "aye":  however,  the  printout 
of  that  vote  indicates  me  as  not  voting. 
It  is  in  error.  I  want  the  Rkcoku  to 
show  it. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  move  to 
.strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  .yield 
to  the  t^entlewoman  from  Colorado 
[Mrs.  ScHKOKUKKj,  the  (•hairw(jman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Instal- 
lations and  Facilities  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  for  the  purpose  of 
en^'a^'ini,'  in  a  colloquy  with  other 
Members. 

Mrs.  Sflii;<ii;i)i;i;  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
thank  the  m-iiilcni.iii  for  yicldinR. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  enga^je 
in  a  colloiiuy  at  this  timi;  with  the  jfen- 
tleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Synak). 

Mr.  SYNAR.  .Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
►jentloman  will  yield.  I  thank  the  jfen- 
tlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs.  ScHHOE- 
DKKj  for  ennaginK'  in  this  collotiu.v. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  U.S.  General  Ac- 
countint^  Office  has  found  that  overseas 
U.S.  military  base  personnel  have  in 
the  past  and  continue  to  mismanage 
hazardous  materials.  Two  of  the  re- 
ports were,  in  fact,  classified  by  the 
DOD.  Appiirent  ly.  IK)1)  was  afraid  that, 
should  the  popula(.e  of  host  countries 
discover  what  the  GAO  had  found  with 
respect  to  the  extent  of  U.S.  military 
haziirdous  waste  management  and  con- 
tamination problems  oversells,  the 
United  States  might  lose  its  bases  in 
those  countries,  which  in  turn  would 
jeopardize  our  own  national  security. 

Is  it  the  genilelady's  intention  that 
the  United  States  shift  the  entire  cost 
of  environmental  cleanup  to  the  host 
nations,  or  does  the  gentlelad.v  intend 
some  sort  of  e((uitahlo  burden  sharing? 

Mrs.  SCHK()i:i)I'.K  Mr  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  the  administration  is 
the  one  that  ent«>rs  into  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  host  nation  on  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  basing  rights  and 
the  closures,  and  they  can  allocate 
payment  responsibilities. 

I  think  the  issue  is.  can  the  host  na- 
tion afford  to  pay  for  the  cleanup.  We 


should  aggressively  push  tlicni  to  pay 
for  what  the.v  can  reasoiialily  r.xpcit  to 
p.iy.  If  they  cannot,  afford  to  pay  it.  I 
assume  that  the  administration  will 
l.tke  it  into  account  when  they  neu'o- 
tiatp. 

But  my  real  point,  is.  ii  is  ditfii  ult  t'oi- 
the  United  States  to  pay  for  <i  lot  of 
these  cleanups  when  we  cannot  pay  to 
clean  up  for  ill  the  bases  at  home.  We 
have  many  domestic  bases  on  our  clos- 
ing list  that  want  to  he  returned  to  the 
licneficial  use  of  communities,  ami 
have   not    been   able   to    be   clcancii    up 

.\!i,  ,SV.\.\K.  Mr.  Cii.urni.in.  ilor.s  i  he 
gentlewoman  intend  foi'  tins  anifinl 
ment  to  excuse  the  U.S.  military  from 
any  obligation  to  ensure  that  its  prac- 
tices at  over.seas  installations  protect 
human  health  and  the  environment? 

Mrs  SCHR()KI)KK  .Mr  Chairman,  if 
the  k'cntlciii.in  will  yield.  I  .iin  sure  the 
gentleman  knows  the  ainendnient  does 
not  affect  existing  laws  regarding  envi- 
ronmental cleanup  or  international 
agreements  or  treaties. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  am  also 
concerniHl  that  the  amendment  could 
endanger  our  ability  to  keep  facilities 
we  have  overseas  and  that  it  could  im- 
pair our  ability  to  obtain  facilities  in 
the  future,  should  we  need  them. 

Does  the  gentlelady  share  that  con- 
cern or  have  anv  input  on  this  proposal 
from  the  Siatr  Ii.-imi  nm-nt? 

Mrs.  SCHR()i;i>i:K.  Mi.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  SVNAk] 
knows  futui-e  Ijasmg  rights  are  subject 
to  negotiation.  I  am  sure  any  country 
would  take  that  into  account.  I  hope 
that  our  efforts  on  burden  sharing  will 
not.  have  adverse  impacts  on  these  fu- 
ture negotiations.  But  I  think  we  also 
know  the  world  is  changing,  and  we 
have  to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time  1  would  like  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Pank'II'aI 
for  a  colloquy  with  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  [Mrs.  SCHKOKDKKl. 

.Mr.  PANKTTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  know  that  the  chairwoman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Military  In- 
stallations and  Facilities,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schhoe- 
DKH).  shares  my  serious  concerns  about 
Department  of  Defense  contracts  for 
firms  hired  to  perform  various  tasks  at 
military  installations.  All  too  often, 
we  have  discovered  that  the  Depart- 
ment awar-ds  contracts  to  firms  operat- 
ing in  regions  far  removed  from  the  job 
site  area.  Even  when  their  capabilities 
are  eciual.  it  seems,  the  Department 
pa.sses  over  smaller  local  firms  in  favor 
of  larger  oix'anizat  ions.  For  several 
years  now.  I  have  been  discussing  with 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Armed 
Services  C'orninittee.  the  Hducation 
and  Labor  Committee,  and  the  Govern- 
ment   Operations  Committee   the   best 


means  of  ensuring  that  siiiall  Im  al 
fiiiTis  are  triven  a  fail  (  h.uii  e  to  win 
rontraets  and  suheont  r.ieis  .M.iy  I  m- 
MUire  of  the  chairwoman  the  views  of 
the  sulicotnmitiee  on  this  issue? 

Mrs,  .SCHROKDKR-  The  subcommit- 
tee IS  .tware  (jf  this  situation  ami 
shares  youi'  concern  al)out.  the  prob- 
lems of  local  contrae'drs.  We  intend  to 
raise  these  nuesiions  with  the  Sec- 
r(>ta!'.v  of  Del'ense  to  lieleiinme  what 
(  .m  he  (lone  to  iiiipro\'e  the  situatioi: 
you  describe.  In  addi'ion.  I  iiitenii  to 
ask  the  General  .•\irouminL:  otiue  to 
initiate  an  investigation  of  these  prob- 
lems and  report  back  to  the  committee 
on  ways  to  improve  the  process  to  en- 
sure fair  and  open  competition  for  all 
contractors. 

Mr.  PANHTTA  1  th.tnk  my  iriend  for 
her  understaiiiiiiig  of  the  eoneerns  of 
!(u  <il  contractors  and  for  her  statement 
of  tlie  subcommittee's  polii^y. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  .Mr.  Ch.urman.  at  this 
point  1  would  yield  to  the  u'entlenian 
fioni  Missouri  [Mr.  HKKLTO.N]  to  enga!:'e 
HI  .1  eoiloiiuy  with  the  gentleman  from 
C.ilifornia  [Mr.  Pa.nktt.xI. 

Mr.  PANKTTA  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman t'oi'  yieiiimi,'.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  engage  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  the  chairman  of  the 
.Armed  Services  Committee  panel  on 
military  education,  in  a  colloquy  on 
my  amendment  authorizing  a  new  per- 
sonnel system  for  the  Defense  Lan- 
guage Institute  1 1)1. 11.  Havini:  wnrkeii 
closely  with  the  eenilcman  and  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
InvestiLMtions  to  craft  a  modification 
ol  H.H  lt)H,')  ai  I  eptable  to  all  sides.  I 
would  like  to  ask  niv  friend  for  his  as- 
surance, on  behalf  of  t  hi'  panel  on  mili- 
tary education,  that  the  panel  and  the 
subcommittee  have  elicited  certain 
guarantees  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense relating  to  its  implementation  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  SKF.LTON.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  for  the  excel- 
lent work  he  has  done  in  focusing  our 
attention  on  the  Defense  Language  In- 
stitute, an  institution  that  is  truly  a 
national  asset.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
gentleman's  dedication  to  DLL  the  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee  of  our 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  held  a 
hearing  last  week  to  examine  what 
measures  need  to  be  taken  to  ensure 
the  continuing  viability  of  the  school 
in  a  time  of  immense  change.  Chair- 
man Mavroijlks  and.  I  believe,  every- 
one present  agreed  that  nothing  must 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  DLI's  con- 
tinued success  in  increasing  the  flu- 
ency of  succeedini,'  generations  of  Gov- 
ei  iiineri!  personnel  in  a  host  of  foreign 
lan^;uages. 

The  hearint,'  served  to  hei^-hlen  our 
concern  for  DLIs  well-being  with  re- 
spect to  seveial  issues  raised  by  the 
Licntleman  from  California.  Working 
together,  the  committee.  Department 
of  Defense  officials,  and  thi-  gentleman 
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trom  California  have  agreed  on  a  num- 
ber of  measures  that  should  go  a  long 
way  toward  i-esolymg  those  issues  I 
would  like  to  discuss  them  at  this 
lime 

First  comes  concerns  about  the  per- 
sonnel system.  There  needs  to  be  more 
flexibility  to  fashion  personnel  policies 
and  procedures  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  si  hool.  Specifically,  m  accordance 
with  liiiectives  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  it  is  the  committee's 
view  that  DLI  should  have: 

Its  own  hierarchy  of  academu.  ranks: 

.■\  compensation  systeiii  linked  to 
academic  rank,  untied  from  the  civil 
service  pay  scales:  and 

Governing  directives  tailored  to  its 
unique  requirements  concerning  fac- 
ulty appointment,  (lualificalions.  du- 
ties, classification,  and  length  of  serv- 
ice. 

These  needs  can  be  met  with  a 
change  in  the  law  that  the  committee 
has  agreed  to  include  m  the  en  bloc 
amendment.  The  change  brings  the  DLI 
faculty  under  title  10.  giving  it  the 
same  status  as  tlie  National  Defense 
University.  Three  years  ago  I  spon- 
sored the  legislation  that  brout'ht  NDU 
under  title  10.  I  can  attest  thai  :i  al- 
lows the  flexibility  with  respect  to  per- 
sonnel i.ssues  that  are  needed  at  DLI. 
And.  liciause  I  have  a  lettei  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Per- 
sonnel Management  confirming  his  tes- 
timony last  week.  I  can  also  assure  you 
that  the  Department  of  Defen.se  will 
lake  actions  once  the  title  10  authority 
is  enacted  to  provide  the  same  flexibil- 
iiy  in  per-sonnel  matters  for  DL!  that  is 
now  enjoyed  by  NDU. 

I  would  add  one  note  of  caution,  how- 
ever. I  believe  the  DLI  administration 
should  consult  with  the  schools  that 
enjoy  the  increased  latitude  provided 
by  title  10  prior  to  implementing  the 
new  personnel  policies.  Tenure  is  an  ex- 
ample. The  legislation  gr.tnis  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  the  authority  to  es- 
tablish a  tenure  system  at  DLI.  I  would 
note,  however,  that  even  though  the 
National  Defense  University  has  had 
the  authority  for  several  years,  it  has 
not  established  a  tenure  system.  In- 
stead, it  employs  a  mix  of  short-  and 
long-term  contracts.  This  approach 
gives  NDU  the  flexibility  to  review  the 
performance  of  new  faculty  members 
frequently  and  to  reward  consistently 
high  performance  with  long-term  con- 
tracts. The  NDU  approach  has  proven 
to  be  quite  successful  and  I  think  the 
panel  on  military  education,  which  I 
chair,  would  tend  to  favor  it  over  the 
rigidities  that  are  often  a  characteris- 
tic of  a  tenure  system. 

Before  moving  to  the  next  point  let 
me  note  for  the  record  that  it  is  not 
our  intent  in  sponsoring  the  provision  I 
lust  discussed  to  alter  in  any  way  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  designate  the  Department  of  the 
.'^ii-my  as  the  executive  agent  for  the 
Defense  Language  Institute. 
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A  second  set  of  concerns  centers  on 
the  iiutliority  of  the  DLI  commandant. 
Shouht  the  military  commandant  h»> 
prohibited  from  disphicint:  a  civilian 
faculty  member  with  a  military  pei-- 
son?  The  Department  of  Defense  right- 
ly objects  to  intdudini^  such  a  prohibi- 
tion on  the  military  commander's  au- 
thority in  law.  There  may  be  cir- 
fumstances  in  which  the  needs  of  the 
Government  could  conceivably  require 
such  an  action.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense must  retain  the  authority  to  ile- 
I ermine  the  military  and  civilian  mix. 
Hut  as  a  matter  of  policy,  it  is  the 
committee's  view,  and  the  Department 
agrees,  that  it  shouhl  avoid  replacintj  a 
civilian  faculty  member  with  a  mili- 
tary instructor.  The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary's letter  also  confirms  this  point. 

Another  issue  concei-ns  the  com- 
mandant's relationship  with  local  em- 
ployee representatives.  The  hearintc  re- 
viniled  that  there  is  absolutely  no  com- 
[>laint  on  either  side  about  the  manner 
in  which  the  current  commandant 
consults  with  the  local  union.  The 
issue  appai'ently  stems  from  past  expe- 
riences. On  the  issue  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  must 
iristitutionalize  the  pattern  of  con- 
sultation established  by  the  current 
commandant.  I  know  that  Assistant 
Secretary  .lehn  favois  a  strong  consult- 
ative relationship.  His  letter  so  indi- 
cates. 

Finally,  there  is  concern  that  Did 
should  be  a  dcf,'ree-tf ranting  institu- 
tion. In  principle.  I  have  no  objection 
to  srant.injj  DLI  a  lc'«islative  chartei- 
for  this  purpose.  Hut  DLI  must  follow 
the  path  other  Fi'deral  educational  in- 
stitutions follow  in  >fainint,'  detjree- 
tri'antint,'  authoi'ity.  That  means  com- 
plyintf  with  the  procedui'es  estalilished 
by  the  Department  of  Kducation.  At 
the  appropriate  point  in  the  process.  I 
am  sure  Consvess  will  ^ive  serious  con- 
sideration to  DLLs  quest,  foi'  dejjree- 
urantint;  status. 

In  conclusion,  let.  me  assure  the  i?en- 
tleman  from  California  that  the  panel 
on  military  education  will  follow  the 
implementation  of  the  measui'es  we 
have  discussed  with  t,'reat  interest.  We 
have  worked  diliKentl.v  for  several 
years  to  improve  professional  military 
education  an<l  are  proud  of  our  record. 
We  have  woi-ked  to  place  schools  in 
their  proper  (;ontext.  Government 
schools  do  not  exist  for  their  own  bene- 
fit. They  exist,  to  servt>  their  students 
and  the  Government  agencies  for  whom 
the  students  work.  Militar.v  schools 
have  the  awesome  task  of  nurtui'in« 
the  seedcorn  that  determines  the  fu- 
ture performanc'c  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
DLI  has  served  its  students  and  their 
■  ii,'en<'ies  well  foi-  decades.  The  panel  on 
military  education  will  attempt  to  en- 
sure that  it  (;an  continue  its  outstand- 
in^,'  performance  in  the  new  secuiity 
enviionment. 

Once  aKMin,  and  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  commend  the  tjentleman  from 
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California  for  brinjrini?  the  needs  of  the 
Defense  Lan^uatje  Institute  to  our  at- 
tention. I  hope  that  my  remarks  and 
.^ssistant  Secretary  Jehn's  letter, 
whii-h  I  shall  include  in  the  Rkcokd  at 
a  later  moment,  respond  adequatel.y  to 
the  matters  that  have  Ix-tm  raised, 

Mr.  PANKTTA.  I  thank  my  Kood 
fiiend  for  his  thoroutrh  a.ssurances  and 
for  his  assistance  in  the  development  of 
the  amendment.  With  the  Depart- 
ment's commitment  to  implementin>< 
this  let^islation  in  a  manner  I  have  en- 
visioned from  the  outset,  anti  with  the 
commitment  of  the  pan<d  on  militar.v 
education  to  oversee  that  process.  I  am 
confident  that  the  facult.y  of  DLI  will 
reap  many  benefits  quickly  from  a 
(greatly  improved  personnel  system. 

Mr.  SKKLTON.  I  include  for  the 
Rkcohi)  the  letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Assistant  SKCKirrAHY  ok  Dekknsk, 

Wa.thingl<i)i.  /)('.  Juiir  I.  I')<)2. 
Hon.  IKK  SKKI/rON. 
HiiHse  III  Hi'pri'SfnIatives,  Wasliiiiglon.  f)C. 

Dkau  Mk.  SKKI;i"ON:  I  appreciate  and  .share 
.your  interest  In  ttie  Defense  LanKua^e  In.sti- 
tute  <DLI),  and  am  pleased  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  resolve  the  Issues  wc  discussed 
at  the  tieannK  last  week. 

In  fashloninK  iiersonnel  flexlljlUtie.'^  that 
will  be  resfwn.Hive  to  the  needs  of  the  Insti- 
tute, we  will  use  title  10  authority  to  develop 
a  ni,l  faculty  pay  plan  that  includes  applica- 
tion of  traditional  academic  ranks,  and  a 
1  onipen.>iatlon  sy.stem  lined  to  ttiose  ranks. 
I/lkewi.se.  we  will  use  tenure,  oi  len^,'th  of  ap- 
pointment, to  review  and  reward  perform 
nnce.  Let  me  further  assure  you  that  in  lon'- 
siderlnK  the  mllllarycivillan  mix  of  DLI  po- 
sltion.s.  we  will  use  our  current  rules  and 
lenulalions  to  provide  equitable  treatment 
foi'  employees  and  to  the  extent  possible  we 
will  avoid  replacint;  a  civilian  faculty  mem- 
Ijer  wltti  a  military  instructor  Kinall.y.  the 
Federal  Service  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tions statute  est.al)lishes  national  consulta- 
tion and  tjariiainlnK  obliKallons.  We  support 
unlon-manat;ement  cooperation  and  my 
staff,  as  well  as  staff  at  the  Institute,  will 
continue  to  fulfill  the  statutory  obllRations. 
Thank  you  for  your  help  in  developing  leg- 
islation that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  De- 
fense LaiiKua^e  Institute  ami  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  We  look  forward  to  your 
continued  cooperation  In  this  important  pro- 
Kiam. 

Sincerely, 

CHUISTOPHKR  JKHN. 
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Mr.  MAVROULKS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  trentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  SKKLTON.  I  yield  to  the  tfen- 
tleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  MAVROULKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
just  want  to  state  for  the  record.  I  cer- 
tainly, on  behalf  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Investitjations,  concur  with  every 
statement  that  the  gentleman  has 
made. 

I  want  to  K'ive  a.ssurances  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  that  he  is  pro- 
tected under  title  X.  and  wc  will  be 
workint^  very  closely  with  him  and  the 
k'entleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  PANE'n^A.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  ^jentleman  yield'.' 


Mr.  SKKLTON,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California, 

Mr  I'ANK'rrA  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  thank  both  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  for  their 
cnop<^ration.  I  look  forward  to  imple- 
menting this  new  personnel  system  at 
DLI. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  trentleman  fi-om  Oklahoma  (Mr, 
McCUKDY], 

Mr,  MfCURDY,  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  engage  the  distinj^uishcil 
chairman  of  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  in  a  colloqu.y  con- 
cernin^r  funding  in  the  bill  for  the 
Landsat  Profjram. 

It  is  m.v  undeistandint;  that  H.R.  .S006 
provides  full  funding  of  the  administra- 
tion's Landsat  Protrram  request  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  which  amount 
to  $80  million  toward  procurement  of  a 
Ijiindsat  7  spacecraft  and  $6  million  to- 
war<l  advanced  technology  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  DKLLUMS  .M.  Chairman,  will 
the  tfentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DKLLUMS  Mt  Chairman,  that 
is  correct. 

Mr,  McCURDV.  .Mi.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  further  understandintf  that  this 
funding  currently  is  not  reflected  as  an 
identifiable  item  with  the  committee's 
bill  or  in  the  legislative  report  accom- 
pany in^,'  the  bill,  but  that  the  Depart- 
iTient  of  Defense  does  not  intend  the 
Landsat  Prou'ram  to  be  classified  in 
any  fashion  and  thus  would  appreciate 
that  fundini,'  for  the  prouram  be  openly 
reported. 

Mr.  DKLLUMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  I  would  like  to  re- 
quest, then,  that  durinjr  conference  on 
this  letjislation  and  in  fut.uie  author- 
ization bills  tht'  Aimed  Services  Com- 
mittee will  ensure  that  fundintr  actions 
cont'ernint,'  the  Land.sat  Proijram  will 
be  openly  reported. 

Mr.  DKLLUMS.  That  is  a  fair  request 
and  we  will  take  action  to  honor  it.  We 
support  the  position  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  NASA  that  Landsat  will 
be  ojxMated  iis  an  entirely  unclassifieil 
program,  and  thus  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  concealing'  funiiini^  levels  for 
the  proK^iam. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  I  appreciate  the  (gen- 
tleman's assistance  in  this  retjard,  and 
am  deeply  appreciative  of  his  support 
for  this  important  proy^ram, 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  as  well,  that 
this  colloquy  was  joined  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr,  Brown), 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Science, 
Space,  and  TechnoloK'y.  who  shares  m.v 
concern  and  deep  support  for  the 
Landsat  Prot,'ram. 

Mr.  DKLLUMS.  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
uentleman  will  continue  to  yield.  I 
thank  the  k'entleman  for  his  remarks 
and  his  observat  ions, 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr,  Oktiz], 
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Mr.  Dim/.  .Mr  (.'hairman,  I  would 
like  to  en«at,'c  in  a  colloquy.  Let  me 
^,'ive  my  colleatjues  a  little  hackuround 
on  some  problems  that  we  have  with 
some  contractors. 

I  hope  we  can  work  this  out.  Histori- 
cally, the  U.S.  Government  netrotiated 
country-to-country  ak'reements  with 
those  nations  where  the  United  States 
stationed  troops  and  operated  inilitar.y 
facilities.  These  ne^jotiated  agreements 
included  provisions  where  the  U.S. 
Government  would  pay  severance  pay- 
ments to  foreit^n  nationals  employed 
by  the  United  States  at  these  bases,  in 
the  event  the  bases  were  closed. 

For  whatever  reason,  these  payment 
ai,'reements  put  the  U.S.  liability  into 
the  billions  of  dollars.  A  couple  of 
years  a^o  the  Cont^ress  passed  a  law 
that  said  that  the  U.S.  Government 
would  no  lontret  pay  any  foreis^n  sever- 
ance pay  in  cases  where  the  host  na- 
tion asked  the  United  States  to  leave. 
Congress  also  said  that  if  the  United 
states  closed  the  facility,  it  would  only 
pa.v  benefits  comparable  to  those  paid 
U.S.  citizens/employees  at  closint^  fa- 
cilities. 

The  problem  is  at  the  Department  of 
Strife,  There  were  some  agreements. 
and  they  are  bankruptintj  some  of  the 
American  companies,  I  hope  that  when 
we  iio  to  conference  that  somethlnt,' 
can  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  .•Mabama  (Mr,  Cal- 
lahan j. 

Mr,  CALLAH,\N  .Mr.  Chairman,  just 
to  confirm  what  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  said,  we  were  sointJ  to  try  to  get 
this  included  in  the  en  bloc  amend- 
ments. We  could  not. 

We  simply  asked  our  colleagues  to 
fulfill  our  commitment,  both  the  gen- 
tleman and  the  minority  chairman,  the 
minority  ranking  member  to  include 
consultation  lan^uau^e  in  there  that 
will  require  the  President  to  include 
this, 

Mr,  ASPIN,  Mr.  Chairm.m.  I  vichl  to 
the  k'entleman  from  Ohio  |Mi-    I'k.xsk]. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  vote 
against  this  defense  authorization  bill  In  com- 
ing to  that  decision,  I  was  signilicantly  influ 
enced  by  the  lollowing  list  of  new  or  additional 
weapons  this  bill  authorizes.  Mr  Speaker,  one 
has  to  wonder  whether  tbe  Pentagon  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  have  yet  realized 
that  the  cold  war  is  over,  that  there  is  now 
only  a  former  Soviet  Union, 

Di-fi'iisi'  uullwrtcalKiu  for  Jiscal  year  1993 

Qitanlilu  lo  be 
purchaard 
Weapons  and  weapons  systems: 

il )  B  2  (bomber- aircraft)  1 

(21  DDO-51G  (ship)  4 

(3»  C  17  (aircraft  carrier)   ' 

(4)  F  A  18CD( fighter  aircraft)  48 

(5)  Trident  II  D  5  mi.ssile  21 

(6)  AMRA.\M  Ail-to-air  mi.ssile  Lis.") 

(7)  F  16    Falcon    (fighter    air- 
craft)    24 

(8)  E-SA  JSTARS  (surveillance 
s.ystem)  

(9)  EA  6B  Prowler  (aircraft)  i 
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Qiiantil)/  to  be 

puTchaxcd 
(lOi    (  11  Ml  .'>3    Super    Stallion 

(h<-ii'  "liU-D  16 

(U)  Toniiihawk  cruise  missile  ...  200 

(12)  UH  «)L  Blackhawk  (hell- 
copter)   6() 

(13)  T-15TS  Goshawk  (ti-ainer 
aircraft)  12 

(14)  KC-135  (aircraft)  14 

(15)  V-22  Osprey  (attack  heli- 
copter)     3 

(16)MCH  1  Minehunters  2 

'17)  AHIP  .Scout  helicopters 36 

(18)  Cobra  Antitank  helicopters  12 
1 19)  Laser-Kuided  Hellfires  (mis- 
siles)   ; >3.000 

(201  Short-ran^e  TOWs  (mis- 
siles)    >10.000 

(21)  20-mile-ranKe  rockets  30.000 

(22)  Launchers 115 

(23)  ATACMS  bombardment 
missiles  340 

(24)  Mark  48  hominR:  torpedoes  108 

(25)  Mark  50  torpedoes  212 

(26)  Space  Satellite  Programs 
(Navstar.  Milstar.  and  De- 
fense Support  ProHiam) 3 

(27)  AX  Carrier-based  bomber  ...  1 
(281  HARM  mi.-^siles  846 

Mr  .A.-^IMN.  Ml  C'iiairman,  we  are 
now  aLiout  to  k^o  into  a  motion  to  re- 
commit and  final  passas^e  of  this  bill, 
but  I  would  be  remiss  if  we  did  not  at 
least  mention  here  today  something 
that  wt  will  celebrate  at  i^reater  lentrth 
when  wc  bini),'  this  bill  back  from  con- 
ference and  have  a  little  more  time, 
not  on  a  Friday, 

I  should  point  out  that  this  is  the 
last  authorization  bill  for  a  number  of 
very  distinguished  an  important  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  1  would  just  like  to  list  them: 

1'  :.-  till'  t,'entlcinan  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  DicKi.NsoN],  the  gentleman  fi'um 
Kentucky  I  Mr  Hol^KlN.s],  the  izru- 
tleman  from  Mu  hiuan.  Mr.  Bob  D.wi-. 
the  K-entlewoman  from  .Maiyl.tnil.  Mr.-- 
Bkvkkly  Bykon.  Ill'-  L'entleman  liom 
Michii,Mn.  .Mr.  Dk.n.m.-  Hkktkl.  the  M:en- 
tlewoman  from  California.  Mrs.  Bu.XKi;. 
and    the   K'entleman    from    PMorida.   Mr 

IRKLANU. 

All  of  these  are  mombei-s  that  we 
have  come  to  know  and  love  and  to  ap- 
preciate, and  we  will  miss  them  all 
very,  very  inu'  li. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  vield  back  the  bal- 
ani  »'  of  my  t  imc. 

Thi-    CHAIH.MAN    pro    tempore    (Mr 
C'li.x  of  Illinoisi.   ,-\rc  there  any  further 
aniinilnii-iit,-<  I  o  t  he  bill? 

The  quest  loll  is  on  the  committee 
ametiilincnt  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

The  committee  anic'iidnient  in  the 
nature  of  a  sulistitutc.  as  aniemliMi.  wa.^ 
ay reed  t  o. 

Mr  GEPHARDT  Mr  Chairman.  I'd  like  to 
congratulate  Chairman  Aspin  and  his  Commit- 
tee on  passage  of  the  fiscal  year  1993  De- 
fense Authorization  Act 

In  particular,  i  commend  ttie  committees 
strong  support  of  the  FA- 18  C'D  Hornet  air- 
craft. The  newly  authorized  48  C  D's  will  sus- 
tain the  robust  nature  of  our  current  naval  air 
fleet. 
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In  our  increasinglv  constramea  Duoget  envi- 
ronment, the  proven  multirole  capability  ot  the 
F'A-18  will  be  even  more  essential  as  we  cu* 
back  on  foreign  deployments  Desert  Storm 
st^owcased  ttie  F  A-I8s  unique  agility  in  exe- 
cuting close  air  support,  bomoing.  interdiction. 
and  fleet  defense  missions 

In  my  judgment,  the  F/A-18  will  continue  'o 
be  the  centerpiece  of  naval  aviation  tor  vears 
to  come  However,  m  order  to  keep  pace  wi'^ 
the  rapid  advancements  in  military  teclnnology 
as  well  as  the  fluidity  ot  the  international  tnrea' 
environment,  we  need  to  get  on  with  the  de 
velopment  process  ot  ttie  new  model— the  f- 
A-18  E  F 

I  strongly  endorse  ttie  Pentagon  s  plan  to 
immediately  proceed  with  full  scale  develop 
ment  of  ttie  F  A-i8  and  regret  the  committees 
desire  to  instead  develop  a  prototype  for  fur- 
ther testing.  In  my  judgment,  the  F  A-16  has 
proven  itself  over  ana  over  again  Ttie  E  F  is 
merely  an  upgrade  of  a  known  commodity  '' 
makes  more  sense  to  save  taxpayers  monev 
and  protect  the  integrity  of  nava!  avia'ion  py 
going  forward  now.  not  later. 

An  improved  version  of  the  F  A-18  will  en- 
hance our  security  posture  well  into  the  ne<' 
century  Larger  wings,  increasec  'ange  anc 
higher  thrust  engines  will  matter  more  and 
more  as  the  number  of  volatile  nations  with 
access  to  sophisticated  weapons  technoiog, 
grows  in  the  years  to  come 

The  F  A-18  IS  quite  simply  the  best  aircraft 
to  meet  the  naval  air  needs  of  the  coming 
decade  and  peyono 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the  committee 
as  It  continues  to  review  Pentagon  plans  for 
the  future  of  naval  aviation 

Mr  FAZIO  Mr  Chairman,  I  nse  m  s'rong 
support  of  H  R  5006  ana  encourage  ^v  cO' 
leagues  to  vote  for  this  landmark  iegisla'ior 
MR,  5006  IS  the  first  defense  budget  we  have 
worked  on  since  the  break  up  of  the  Soviet 
Union  I'  (S  Paseo  on  a  threat-driven  analysis 
of  the  post-cold  war,  post-Soviet  Union  woric 
As  a  result  of  this  analysis  total  spending  in 
the  Dill  IS  57  billion  below  the  President's  re- 
quest— a  savings  that  will  go  'owarc  aeficit  re- 
duction. 

The  members  ana  staff  ot  the  A'mec  Serv- 
ices Committee  have  spen'  the  last  year  ana- 
lyzing events  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  changes 
in  the  world,  and  budgetary  pressures  here  at 
home.  The  result  of  this  in-depth  review  is  a 
newly  structured  defense  budget  that  is  based 
on  the  new  threats  that  face  ouf  country  as 
well  as  our  allies, 

H.R.  5006  begins  the  process  of  changing 
our  defense  spending  priorities  to  reflect  the 
new  world  order  that  the  President  says  he  is 
looking  for.  but  has  thus  far  failed  to  recog- 
nize 

Mr  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  a  moment  to 
highlight  certain  features  ot  H.R  5006  which  i 
think  are  critical  to  reorganizing  our  defense 
budgets  consisten-  with  recent  changes 
throughout  the  woria 

r,      ",f  AC   AEAPONS  TESTING 

At  the  same  time  the  United  Slates  con- 
demns the  Chinese  Government  tor  its  nuclear 
weapons  test  on  May  20.  we  are  continuing 
our  own.  aggressive  nuclear  weapons  testing 
program.  In  fact,  the  United  States  is  the  un- 
questionable leader  m  nuclear  weapons  test- 
ing 
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Six  a  year  compared  to  one  m  the  last  2 
years  for  China  Boih  Russia  and  France,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  stopped  testing  alto- 
gether lor  now 

Untortunately.  Mr  Chairman,  it's  the  same 
old  story  from  this  President  and  this  adminis- 
tration "Listen  to  what  I  say.  not  what  I  do  " 
Whatever  happened  to  the  President's  "new 
world  order''"  How  can  the  administration  le 
qitimately  condenm  China's  recent  test  when 
the  United  States  continues  to  be  the  undis 
puted  leader  in  this  area'' 

We  cannot  continue  our  senseless  and  blind 
indifference  to  the  world  around  us  Our  own 
testing  program  only  serves  to  encourage 
other  countries,  like  China,  to  continue  their 
nuclear  weapons  development  and  testing 
program  And,  if  we  continue  our  testing,  then 
Russia  IS  likely  to  restart  its  program 

To  address  this  issue,  the  House  bill  would 
institute  a  1  year  moratorium  on  weapons  test 
ing  During  this  time,  legitimate  questions 
about  the  safety  ol  our  nuclear  weapons  arse 
nal  can  be  explored.  f3ut.  this  rnoratorium  will 
also  signal  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we  are 
prepared  to  live  up  to  the  standards  we  have 
set  for  other  countries  It  will  signal  that  we 
are  serious  about  stopping  nuclear  weapons 
proliferation,  beginning  with  our  own  country 
This  bill  will  help  support  Russian  and  French 
ellorls  to  limit  testing  It  will  help  reignite  Unit- 
ed States  [British  Russian  negotiations  tor  a 
comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban  And,  finally,  it 
will  help  with  renewal  ol  the  Nuclear  Non  Pro- 
liferation Treaty,  scheduled  lor  1995. 

STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  INITIATIVI 

Once  again,  the  House  bill  assumes  a  real- 
istic approach  to  strategic  and  tactical  missile 
defense  Year  after  year,  we  have  to  en|oin 
the  administration  in  a  battle  over  SDI  Unfor- 
tunately, the  administration  continues  to  hold 
onto  a  dream  ol  an  elaborate  space-based  in- 
terceptor system  that  neither  technology  nor 
the  defense  budget  can  support. 

DOD's  own,  top  program  analyst  recently 
staled  that  the  administration's  planned  t997 
deployment  ol  a  ground  based  interceptor 
would  be  premature  and  lace  costly  and  crip- 
pling problems  His  recommendation  was  to 
delay  planned  deployment  by  6  years,  until 
2003,  to  gam  better  knowledge  and  evaluation 
ol  the  technology  needed  to  support  the  de 
ployment  Likewise,  earlier  this  year,  CIA  Di 
rector  Robert  Gates  stated  in  testimony  belore 
Congress  that  new  long-range  missile  threats 
to  the  United  States  are  not  anticipated  to  ap 
pear  lor  a  minimum  ol  10  years  -until  2003  at 
the  earliest  Yet,  President  Bush  and  his  ad- 
ministration continue  to  hold  a  blind  and 
senseless  devotion  to  deploying  an  unproven. 
untested,  and  currently  unfeasible  system. 

The  House  bill  takes  important  steps  to  re- 
verse the  course  ot  the  SDI  Program  First,  we 
reduced  the  budget  request  by  S1.1  billion  to 
a  total  ot  S4  3  billion  We  completely  abolish 
the  Brilliant  Pebbles  Program  We  eliminate 
the  1997  deployment  target  date  for  ground- 
based  defense  We  make  ABM  Treaty  compli 
ance  an  explicit  goal  of  the  United  States  and 
require  all  missile  defense  work  to  lollow  the 
traditional  interpretation  ol  the  ABM  Treaty  Fi- 
nally. Si  1  billion  ol  the  SDI  lunding  is  to  be 
used  explicitly  for  development  ol  theater 
based  missile  delenses  including  the  Patriot 
missile,  and  similar  technologies 


■r^REASED  BURDEN  SHARING 

H  R  5006  requires  our  allies  to  share  equi- 
tably in  the  costs  of  maintaining  U.S.  troops 
and  equipment  overseas  the  costs  of  providing 
for  the  defense  ol  that  foreign  nation  First  we 
require  our  NATO  allies  and  Korea  to  increase 
the  amount  they  pay  lor  overseas  basin  costs 
ot  United  States  military  forces.  Second,  we 
propose  to  reduce  the  number  ol  troops  sta 
tioned  in  Europe  from  235.000  to  100,000  by 
1995  Finally,  we  provide  for  40  percent  reduc 
lion  in  the  total  number  ol  troops  stationed 
overseas 

This  legislation  will  begin  the  process  ol  re 
quiring  our  allies  to  shoulder  a  lar  greater 
share  ol  the  burden  ol  maintaining  their  own 
delense 

ENERGY  CONSEBVATKJN 

H  R    5006  authorizes  S60  million  in  lunding 
tor  energy  conservation  programs,  which  in- 
cludes $10  million  specifically  lor  the  Depart- 
ment to  participate  in  the  development  ol  re- 
newable energy  systems  and  renewable  hy 
brid  energy  systems   The  energy  conservation 
funding  is  important  to  help  DOD  become  a 
responsible  partner  with  communities  through 
out  the  country  in  conserving  energy  and  com 
plying  with  clean  air   standards    These  pro- 
grams have  proven  to  save  money  lor  DOD 
and  are  a  very  worthwhile  investment  ot  de- 
lense dollars. 

MlliTARV  COIslSTRUCTiON 

Mr  Chairman.  H  R  5006  also  authorizes 
several  military  construction  projects  that  are 
vital  to  the  ongoing  missions  of  several  of  our 
military  bases  in  northern  California 

For  Beale  Air  Force  Base,  the  bill  funds  a 
new  lire  training  facility  Ihe  new  facility  is 
needed  to  tram  lirelighters  m  handling  mass 
luel  spills  and  three  dimensional-  running 
luel — tires,  and  is  needed  to  comply  with  Fed 
eral  and  State  environmental  standards  Addi- 
tionally, the  bill  authorizes  construction  ol  a 
new  security  police  operations  center  The 
new  lacility  will  add  nearly  15,000  square  feet 
of  space  for  all  security  operations,  law  en 
forcement,  resource  and  personnel  protection, 
and  base  security  functions  Finally,  Beale  is 
also  authorized  to  undertake  utility  improve- 
ments and  a  new  fire  safety  system  in  the 
base  hospital  This  project  will  increase  patient 
safety  and  improve  efficiency  of  the  hospital's 
operations. 

At  McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  H.R  5006  in- 
cludes two  environmental  projects  The  lirst 
project  would  fund  the  upgrade  or  replacement 
of  underground  storage  tanks  to  meet  Federal 
and  State  regulatory  requirements  The  sec 
ond  project  consists  of  improvements  to  the 
base's  wastewater  collection  system 

One  additional  project  lor  McClellan  involves 
the  construction  ol  a  modern,  state-olthe-in 
dustry  plating  shrjp  This  project  will  ensure 
compliance  with  Federal,  State,  and  local  envi 
ronmental  laws,  eliminate  the  risk  ot  line  or 
shop  closure  by  the  California  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  reduce  plating  process  so- 
lution wastes,  improve  safety  and  improve  op- 
erations efficiency 

Finally,  H  R  5006  funds  several  projects  are 
needed  to  provide  facilities  for  new  activities 
that  are  scheduled  to  move  to  McClellan  as  a 
result  of  base  closures 

Mr  Chairman,  Travis  AFB  continues  to  play 
.T  pivotal  role  in  supporting  the  airlift  require 


ments  ot  the  Defense  Department  As  the 
major  west  coast  airlift  port,  it  is  important  for 
Travis  to  maintain  lacilities  capable  ol  support 
inq  the  high  volume  ol  personnel  traveling 
through  the  base  With  this  in  mind,  the  corn 
mittee  has  authorized  two  projects  lor  Travis 
The  lirst  project  is  an  upgrade  in  the  sanitary 
sewer  mains  The  second  project  funds  the 
linal  phase  ot  a  six  phase  dormitory  renova- 
tion project  that  has  been  ongoing  over  the 
last  several  years  The  project  is  needed  to 
renovate  the  existing  facilities  which  have  in- 
adequate lighting,  no  air  conditioning,  and 
generally  poor  living  conditions  This  project 
has  important  implications  for  the  quality  of  life 
and  morale  ot  our  troops 

Finally,  Mr  Chairman,  the  fiscal  year  1993 
Defense  authorization  bill  provides  funding  for 
a  new  hazardous  waste  storage  lacility  at 
Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  This  project  is 
very  important  lor  the  shipyard's  ability  to 
meet  stringent  environmental  requirements 
and  would  replace  the  existing.  50  year  old 
warehouse  used  lor  these  purposes 

These  projects  reinforce  the  important  role 
that  each  ol  these  military  bases  plays  m  ou' 
Nations  delense  We.  in  northern  Calilornia, 
continue  to  be  very  supportive  ol  our  local 
bases  and  our  local  military  personnel  We 
plan  to  continue  our  ellorts  to  rriodermze  and 
improve  lacilities  on  the  bases  to  ensure  elli 
cient  operations  as  well  as  a  good  quality  ot 
lile  lor  our  service  men  and  women 

DEFENSE  REINVESTMENT  AND  CONVERSION 

Mr  Chairman,  I  think  we  all  realize  that  de 
fense  reductions  are  here  and  are  real  Mili 
tary  and  civilian  personnel,  communities  ana 
the  defense  industry  are  all  being  affected 
H  R  5006  attempts  to  deal  intelligently  with 
how  we  soften  the  blow  and  make  the  transi 
lion  to  a  civilian-based  economy  as  smooth  as 
possible 

This  bill  provides  assistance  to  defense  and 
aerospace  firms  to  help  them  use  their  de- 
lense technologies  and  manufacturing  proc- 
esses to  develop  new  products  and  tech- 
nologies tor  commercial  markets.  H  R  5006 
also  provides  communities  impacted  by  de 
tense  cuts  wiiti  planning  and  technical  assist 
ance  to  help  them  reuse  closing  bases  and 
promote  new  industry  development  And.  per- 
haps most  importantly,  the  legislation  provides 
a  cushion  for  the  military  personnel,  civil  serv 
ice  employees,  and  delense  industry  workers 
who  stand  to  lose  their  jobs  because  ol  de- 
lense budget  cuts 

The  SI  billion  investment  we  propose  to 
make  under  this  defense  reinvestment  provi 
sions  of  the  bill  is  the  only  way  we  can  help 
defense-dependent  businesses,  workers  and 
communities  make  a  successful  transition  to  a 
civilian-based  economy  It  is  an  effort  to  ad 
dress  the  new  problems  and  new  opportunities 
we  face  that  have  come  about  because  ol  the 
end  ol  the  cold  war  and  the  dissolution  ol  the 
lormer  Soviet  Union 

CONCIUSION 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  com 
mend  Chairman  Ascin,  the  committee  mem 
bers.  and  the  committee  stall  lor  the  long 
hours  and  hard  work  Ihey  put  into  ttiis  legisla 
tion  It  IS  reflective  of  what  our  country  needs 
to  maintain  a  strong  national  defense  at  a 
price  that  we  can  afford  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  bill 
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Mr  WEISS  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  H  R  5006,  the  fiscal  year  1993  De 
fense  authorization  bill 

The  cold  war  is  over  Yet  we  still  have  a 
cold  war  defense  buaget  The  S274  billion  au 
ihorizea  by  this  bill  for  the  Department  ot  De- 
tense  and  the  defense  programs  of  the  De- 
partment ol  Energy  The  legislation  spends 
nearly  up  to  the  caps  imposed  under  the 
budget  agreement  and  represents  a  mere  2 
percent  reduction  from  the  President's  re 
quest 

At  a  time  when  our  toe  of  the  past  45  years 
no  longer  exists,  it  makes  no  sense  to  pass  a 
defense  budget  that  is  on  par  with  budgets  we 
passed  at  the  height  ot  the  cold  war  The 
major  threats  that  lace  the  country  now  are 
not  columns  of  Soviet  tanks  in  Europe,  they 
are  urban  decay,  a  crumbling  infrastructure. 
and  a  tailing  educational  system  right  here  in 
Ihe  United  States.  It  is  time  that  we  start  fund- 
ing our  military  at  a  level  that  accurately  re- 
flects our  security  risks  abroad  and  our 
human  needs  at  home 

This  legislation  includes  funding  for  cold  war 
programs  that  have  outlived  their  need,  it  in 
tact  they  ever  existed  The  B-2  program 
which  the  Congress  voted  to  terminate  at  15 
planes  m  both  1990  and  1991.  is  revived  m 
this  bill.  Despite  questions  about  whether  the 
B-2  will  ever  be  capable  of  functioning  as  it 
was  originally  intended,  and  even  what  its  mis 
sion  IS  to  be.  this  bill  includes  54  billion  to  con- 
tinue research  and  to  procure  an  additional  4 
planes,  bringing  the  program  total  up  lo  20 
planes  Surely,  the  Congress  can  find  a  better 
use  tor  S4  billion  than  purchasing  new  B-2 
txjmbers 

I  must  also  express  my  concern  over  the 
level  ol  lunding  for  SDI  Again,  I  must  point 
out  that  our  cold  war  adversary  no  longer  ex- 
ists Furthermore,  the  successor  states  to  the 
Soviet  Union  have  expressed  a  willingness  to 
lurlher  reduce  nuclear  arsenals.  In  spite  ot 
this.  SDI  IS  funded  at  its  highest  level  ever. 
S4  3  billion  lor  fiscal  year  1993.  This  is  a  pro- 
gram about  which  there  continue  to  exist  a 
great  iTiany  questions  regarding  iis  technical 
feasibility  It  these  problems  are  ever  resolved, 
and  a  determination  to  deploy  it  is  made,  it  wilt 
then  cost  the  Nation  billions  upon  billions  of 
dollars  that  we  simply  cannot  afford 

This  bill  does  include,  however,  some  provi- 
sions that  indicate  there  may  be  a  growing 
awareness  ol  these  new  global  and  Oomestic 
realities 

The  bill  does  include  one  billion  dollars  to 
help  ease  the  transition  tor  defense  workers 
and  departing  military  personnel  alfecteo  by 
reductions  to  the  defense  budget  There  is  a 
great  deal  more  that  we  could,  and  must,  do 
to  prepare  the  US.  economy  for  a  conversion 
from  exc?ssive  reliance  on  military  spending 
to  civilian  production  For  too  long,  this  country 
has  channeled  valuable  and  limited  resources 
in!o  the  development  ot  our  military  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  urgent  needs  Neglect  to  our 
physical  and  econoniic  infrastructure  has 
brought  deterioration  to  the  Nation's  economy. 
We  are  now  presented  with  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity; the  resources  that  have  gone  into  de- 
veloping our  mighty  military  can  now  be  chan- 
neled into  rebuilding  our  country  and  reinvigo- 
rating  our  economy 

This  amendment,  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress. IS  an  important  first  step  in  dealing  with 


the  opportunities  and  risks  presented  to  us  by 
the  defense  downsizing 

Unfortunately,  this  bill  does  not  include 
enough  of  this  clear  headed  thinking  The  de- 
fense budget  must  be  based  on  real  national 
security  needs  not  on  abstract  budget  calcula- 
tions When  we  determine  the  appropriate 
level  of  defense  spending,  it  should  be  related 
not  to  what  last  year's  budget  was  and  how 
much  we  can  cut  from  that,  but  how  much  we 
need  to  spend  in  order  to  provide  an  adequate 
level  ot  security  for  the  Nation.  This  budget 
does  not  do  that  Sadly,  this  is  still  a  cold  war 
budget  in  a  post-cold  war  world  I  therefore 
must  oppose  this  authorization  bill 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  to 
bring  to  your  attention  my  ellorts  to  realize 
savings  Irom  one  ol  the  last  cold  war.  Penta- 
gon weapon  systems  still  m  the  defense  budg- 
et—the Trident  II  |D-51  missile  The  original 
purpose  of  the  D-5  missile  was  to  give  the 
Navy  a  hard  target  kill  system  which  could  de- 
stroy hard  targets  such  as  ICBM  silos  and  un- 
derground command  bunkers  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  With  the  end  of  the  cold  war  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 'the  War- 
saw Pact,  the  United  States  simply  can't  con- 
tinue with  business  as  usual  in  regards  to  the 
D-5  missile.  With  the  burgeoning  national 
debt,  the  United  States  simply  cant  afford  to 
continue  with  business  as  usual 

In  February  ol  this  year,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion calling  for  the  termination  of  the  D-5  mis- 
sile, I  proposeo  this  legislation  for  a  number  ot 
important  reasons: 

First,  even  if  the  United  States  discontinues 
production  ol  the  D-5  missile  alter  fiscal  year 
1994,  the  United  States  will  still  retain  a  huge 
technological  advantage  over  the  new  Com- 
monwealth of  Independent  States  [CIS]  in  its 
SLBM  force  Even  before  the  breakup,  the  So- 
viet Union  was  never  able  to  develop  a  SLBM 
with  the  hard  target  kill  capability  of  the  D-5 
missile: 

Second,  the  much  touted  hard  target  kill  ca- 
pability of  the  D-5  was  dependent  on  produc- 
tion of  the  high  yield  W-88  warhead  which 
has  recently  been  canceled  by  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration, and 

Third,  a  GAO  report— November  1988 — esti- 
mated that  the  total  lifetime  cost  of  the  Tndent 
II  [D-51  missile  system  would  be  S99-3  billion. 
Savings  from  canceling  the  system  after  fiscal 
year  1994  would  total  between  85  and  310  bil- 
lion by  fiscal  year  1999. 

After  an  analysis  of  the  D-5  missile,  I  have 
determined  that  without  a  minimum  number  of 
D-5  missiles,  the  Navy  would  be  required  to 
reconfigure  the  last  six  Trident  submarines 
from  D-5  capability  to  C— I  capability.  This  re- 
configuration would  cost  about  Si  billion  per 
submarine  or  a  total  of  86  billion— wiping  out 
most  of  the  potential  savings  from  terminating 
production  of  the  D-5  missile 

After  fiscal  year  1994.  the  Navy  will  have 
350  D-5  missiles  in  its  arsenal,  less  the  mis- 
siles already  used  for  tests  and  evaluations 
With  350  D-5  missiles,  the  Navy  could  deploy 
14  D-5  missiles,  reduced  from  24.  on  10  Tri- 
dent II  submarines— requiring  140  of  the  350 
D-5  missiles  available  under  my  proposal 
With  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  reduce  the  number  of  missiles  car- 
ried by  Trident  submarines  from  24  to  14. 

My  proposal  would  also  cancel  the  planned 
retrofit  of  the  first  eight  Trident  I  submarines. 
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currently  carrying  the  C~i  missile,  to  carry  the 
D-5  missile.  The  Navy  would  then  have  a  fleet 
of  8  Trident  I  [0-4]  submannes  and  10  Tndent 
II  lD-51  submarines  In  addition,  this  proposal 
would  reduce  the  number  of  planned  tests  ot 
the  D-5  missile  The  Navy  would  have  a  total 
of  210  missiles  available  for  tests  and  evalua- 
tions, certification,  and  recertification  for  the 
fleet  of  10  Tndent  II  submarines  The  Navy 
proposed  467  such  missiles  for  its  planned 
fleet  of  18  Tndent  II  submarines 

I  estimate  that  savings  from  my  proposal 
would  be  between  55  ana  SlO  billion  between 
fiscal  year  1995  and  fiscal  year  1999  These 
savings  include  Si 5  billion  in  procurement 
costs  ana  S2  billion  from  the  canceled  D-5 
retrofit  program.  Total  savings  would  be  offset 
by  the  cost  of  extending  the  life  of  the  C-4 
missile  beyona  the  year  2009.  However,  great- 
er savings  would  be  achieved  if  the  C— 4  is  not 
needed  after  the  year  2009.  The  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  requested— 
on  my  behalt- the  CBO  to  prepare  a  report  on 
the  budgetary  implications  of  terminating  pro- 
duction of  the  D-5  missile  1  will  share  their 
conclusions  with  Members  ot  Congress  when 
the  report  is  released  Next  year,  i  plan  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1994 
defense  authorization  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  which  will  terminate  production  of  the 
D-5  missile  after  fiscal  year  1994  and  will 
eliminate  funding  for  advanced  procurement  in 
next  year's  bill, 

Mr.  CONYERS  Mr  Chairman,  tor  years,  the 
Idea  of  antiballistic  missile  defense  has  been 
debated  more  rigorously  than  the  reality  ot  the 
existing  SDI  Program  The  Associated  P'ess 
last  week  concluded  that  "Congress  has 
shown  little  interest  in  where  the  SDI  money 
has  gone  until  recently" 

Today,  we  can  change  this  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  yes  to  cut  the  84  3  billion  for 
SDI  in  the  Delense  authorization  bill 

There  is  overwhelming  evidence  to  support 
reducing  the  star  wars  budget  The  Govern 
ment  Operations  Subcommittee  on  Legislation 
and  National  Security  has  conducted  a  year- 
long investigation  into  how  the  administration 
squandered  the  S29  billion  Congress  appro- 
priated for  this  program 

Our  hearings,  reports,  and  reviews  have  re- 
vealed what  many  have  long  contended  The 
star  wars  program  has  produced  a  mountain 
ot  profits  and  perks,  but  little  real  progress 

SDI  has  pulled  a  reverse  Rumpelstiltskm— 
i!  has  spun  golo  into  straw. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  we  have  uncov- 
ered—from billions  blown  to  beach  vacations 

First,  the  General  Accounting  Office  testified 
that  "SDlOs  unstable  architecture  has  causec 
confusion,  forced  costly  redesigns,  and  in- 
creased the  nsk  "  (GAO  testimony  before  the 
Legislation  and  National  Security  Sut>commit- 
tee.  May  16.  1991.) 

Second,  the  GAO  also  told  us  that  much  ot 
the  billions  spent  to  develop  the  Pentagon's 
space-based  Antimissile  Defense  Program 
may  have  been  wasted  because  ot  overly  opti- 
mistic budget  requests,  poor  planning  ana 
pressure  to  field  unproven  technology  (GAO 
testimony.  May  16.  199V) 

Third,  we  found  that  money  was  poured  into 
exotic  weapons  projects  that  were  later  aban- 
doned, for  example:  Si  billion  for  the  tree 
electron  laser;  Si  billion  tor  the  boost  surveii 
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UiKt;  anti  tracking  satellite,  S720  million  tor 
the  space-based  chemical  laser;  S700  million 
(or  the  neutral  particle  beam,  and  S366  million 
(or  the  airborne  optical  aircratt. 

The  GAO  concluded  that  "Optimistic  plan 
ning  resulted  in  starling  projects  and  making 
significant  investments,  which  then  became 
unaltordable "  (GAO  testimony,  May  16. 
1991  ) 

Fourth,  subcommittee  investigators  (ound 
many  examples  o(  waste  In  one  case,  3,000 
reports  worth  millions  o(  dollars  were  simply 
thrown  out  by  the  contractor  in  charge  o1  stor 
ing  them  tor  the  SDI  Program.  The  reports, 
some  only  a  year  old.  were  destroyed  to  make 
room  to  warehouse  new  rep>orts.  (Subcommit 
tee  investigations,  1992.) 

Fi(th,  It  is  clear  that  pnvate  contractors 
dominate  the  program,  even  writing  SDIO's 
"Reporl  To  Congress."  The  1991  Report  to 
Congress  was  written  by  a  private  contractor 
(or  a  (ee  o(  5264,000.  Many  ot  the  paragraphs 
were  lifted  almost  verbatim  from  the  1990  re- 
port, written  by  the  same  contractor  for  a  simi 
lar  amount   Subcommittee  investigation.  1992 

Sixth,  contractors  are  so  dominant  in  this 
program  that  the  first  person  you  meet  when 
visiting  the  SDIO  ofdces  in  the  Pentagon  is  a 
contractor  The  security  guards  are  a  private 
(irm  SDIO  hires  rather  than  use  Department  o( 
De(ense  personnel  Subcommittee  invesliga 
tions.  1992. 

Seventh,  SDIO  officials  cannot  talk  with 
other  DOD  officials  without  hiring  contractors 
SDIO  paid  a  contractor  Si  million  to  help  it 
prepare  lor  one  meeting  in  1991  ot  the  De 
(ense  Acquisition  Board  The  contractor  also 
took  the  official  minutes  ot  the  meeting.  Sub- 
committee investigation,  1992 

Eighth,  not  only  have  we  wasted  billions  of 
dollars,  but  the  GAO  warns  us  that  the  SDI 
program  is  doomed  to  waste  billions  more  un 
less  we  stop  them    GAO  reported  to  us  that; 

Kor  the  past  yiMi.  SIJIO  hii.s  lifeii  piPiS.siin,' 
foiward  with  a  Me  billion  s.v.stem 
OPAI-S.  *  *  *  Howfvor,  the  OPALS  archilei 
lute  hn.s  not  been  solullfieii  ■•  •  *  l:)csiifnin«, 
developing,  and  deplo.vinK  a  system  with 
these  uncpi taintles  mcrnu.ses  the  risk  th.vt 
the  system  will  not  provlile  the  level  ol  pio- 
tection  .SDK)  lurrently  piomlwes  ♦  *  *  sched- 
ule delays,  e.scalatirm  rosts,  iind  tHMforrnaiu:i* 
problems  coiild  oii.ur.  r.A'i  Report  to  Suli- 
I ominittee.  Manli  1992. 

Ninth,  IS  there  any  need  for  this  rush^  Sci- 
entific opinion  IS  nearly  unanimous  that  there 
IS  no  need  to  rush  As  one  scientist  told  our 
subcommittee: 

The  prospects  that  an  antimissile  shield 
miRht  bi<  iieedetl  tn  this  century  are  so  re 
mote  that  there  is  no  reason,  other  than  po 
litical  expediency,  for  proceeding  soon  with 
deployment  of  such  a  system.  Testimony  to 
Subcommittee.  John  Pike.  Fedeiation  of 
American  Scientists.  Octotjei  1.  1991. 

Tenth,  whistleblowers  have  come  forward  at 
great  cost  to  their  own  careers  to  tell  us  the 
truth  about  star  wars  SDI  scientist  Aldric  Sau 
cier  said:  "Star  Wars  has  been  a  high-risk, 
space  age.  national  security  pork  barrel  (or 
contractors  and  top  Government  managers." 
Affidavit  o(  SDI  scientist  Aldric  Saucier,  pro- 
vided to  Subcommittee.  January  1992 

Eleventh,  finally,  the  top  officials  of  this  pro- 
gram have  been  enjoying  a  wide  variety  of 
perks.  Last  year  alone  the  SDI  program  spent 
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over  SB  million  on  official  travel  I  have  asked 
the  Inspector  General  to  investigate  many  o( 
these  questionable  tnps  Subcommittee  inves- 
tigation. May  1992. 

For  example  The  speech  writer  (or  the 
SDIO  director  flew  to  Hawaii  on  official  busi- 
ness, yet  certified  travel  vouchers  show  he 
worked  only  2'0  days  during  his  2  week  stay 
in  November  1990. 

The  Special  Assistant  to  the  SDIO  Director 
worked  only  3  days  during  his  2  week  stay  in 
Maui  in  December  1990,  according  to  his 
vouchers. 

They  are  some  of  the  senior  SDIO  ofdcials 
who  worked  less  than  halt  the  time  they  spent 
in  Hawaii  during  liscal  year  1991 

It  IS  time  to  restore  some  reality  to  this  pro- 
gram We  have  much  more  pressing  needs  (or 
the  taxpayers'  dollars  than  this  ill  conceived, 
mismanaged  example  o(  how  not  to  run  a  pro- 
gram 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "yes  " 

Mr.  OWENS  ot  Utah  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  (inal  passage  o(  the  (iscal  year 
1993  DOD  Authorization  Act  I  do  so  reluc 
lantly  and  with  a  deep  sense  o(  disapc>oint- 
ment  in  both  the  final  version  of  the  legislation 
belore  us  and  the  conduct  o(  the  bill  on  the 
floor 

There  is  a  new  threat  to  our  National  secu 
rity.   but   we   are   still   fighting   the   old   threat 
Today,  one  of  the  greatest  threats  (acing  this 
country  is  the  huge  budget  deficit    This  coun 
try  IS  facing  a  S400  billion  deficit,  yet  the  de 
tense  bill  about   to  be  voted  on   authorizes 
S274  billion,  including  long  lead  funding  for  a 
new  S4  5  billion  nuclear  aircraft  earner,  addi 
tional  B-2  bombers  at  S2  7  billion,  S2  billion 
for  the  F-22,  S4  3  billion  (or  SDI,  and  an  addi- 
tional S2.4   billion   lor   the  340  billion   C-17 
airlifter 

That  said,  there  are  several  provisions  ot 
the  bill  that  I  strongly  support  The  nuclear  test 
ban  provision  adopted  on  the  House  lloor  is  a 
major  step  to  halting  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  reining  m  the  US  nuclear 
weapons  program  In  addition,  the  continu 
ation  of  the  Missile  Detense  Act,  which  in- 
cludes the  ground  based  interceptor,  is  impor- 
tant to  developing  a  limited  antimissile  defense 
of  the  United  States  Also,  the  House  adopted 
my  amendment  to  require  the  intelligence 
agencies  to  validate  biowar(are  threats  betore 
developing  countermeasures  against  biological 
agents 

On  the  whole,  though,  this  bill  is  a  cold  war 
relic.  I  am  disappointed  that  the  committee 
chose  to  disregard  the  diKerent  threat  (acmg 
the  United  States  and,  instead,  adopted  a 
"business  as  usual"  bill 

Amendments  to  trim  the  bill,  and  terminate 
costly  and  unneeded  weapons  systems  were 
not  made  in  order  by  the  rules  committee 
Specifically,  three  ol  my  amendments  were 
not  allowed 

I  intended  to  oKer  an  amendment  to  cut 
long  lead  funds  for  yet  another  nucleai  aircraft 
carrier  This  is  a  program  that  can  be  put  o((, 
and  a  threat  assessment  conducted,  betore 
obligating  the  (irsi  S832  million  o(  a  34. 5  billion 
program. 

Another  amendment  I  sought  to  offer  would 
have  cut  5  percent  from  the  bill  While  a  10 
percent  cutting  amendment  was  allowed  and 
ultimately  defeated,  I  felt  that  this  cut  was  too 
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severe  Instead,  the  5  percent  cut  I  proposed 
would  have  cut  S13  7  billion  from  the  bill  and 
force  the  Pentagon  to  prioritize  its  needs  with- 
out harming  national  security 

The  third  amendment  blocked  by  the  Rules 
Committee  was  to  cut  Si  billion  (rom  the  F-22 
program.  While  I  agree  that  ultimately  the  F- 
22  may  be  needed,  clearly  it  is  a  program  that 
can  be  slowed  down  considerably  and  reas- 
sessed 

But  what  IS  more  disturbing  is  that  on  sev- 
eral amendments,  most  notably  the  Durbin 
amendment  to  cut  SDI  and  the  Andrews 
amendment  to  halt  procurement  of  the  B-2  at 
15  planes,  a  majority  of  Democrats  voted  aye 
but  a  majority  of  the  Democrats  on  the  armed 
services  committee  voted  nay 

I  am  troubled  with  the  perception  that  the 
majority  taction  ot  committee  is  out  o(  step 
with  their  colleagues  on  several  o(  the  key  is- 
sues (acing  our  National  Security  Policy. 

I  can  (ully  understand  why  the  President 
wants  to  continue  to  overspend  on  the  Penta- 
gon The  administration's  complete  lack  o(  vi- 
sion and  innovation  is  redected  in  the  most  re- 
cent polls  and  the  demise  ot  the  President's 
job  approval  rating  The  ail-too  typical  reaction 
(rom  the  executive  branch  is  a  sad  testament 
to  Its  cold  warrior  mindset  that  is  peirided  at 
the  thought  ol  a  world  sate  (rom  a  superpower 
rivalry. 

But  I  cannot  understand  the  Armed  Services 
Committee's  similar  addiction  to  indulging  the 
Pentagon  Why  did  the  committee  renege  on 
last  year's  agreement  to  halt  the  B-2  at  15 
planes''  It  is  the  most  expensive  plane  in  his- 
tory and  It  doesn't  even  work  Why  did  the 
committee  vote  to  support  increasing  SDI 
funding  above  last  year's  level?  What  new 
threat  has  emerged'' 

At  S274  billion,  this  bill  spends  too  much  In 
the  bill,  weapons  programs  are  still  justified  on 
pork  barrel  grounds,  not  by  whether  they  con- 
tribute to  national  security.  And  i(  the  poor 
economic  situation  and  high  unemployment  is 
the  excuse,  we  would  do  better  (or  our  sol- 
diers and  de(ense  workers  by  retraining  them 
and  helping  them  adjust  than  by  socializing 
their  industry. 

When  will  detense  spending  redect  the  true 
national  security  needs  ot  this  country,  as  op- 
posed to  simply  continuing  to  bankroll  the 
Pentagon,  as  this  bill  does''  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  this  legislation  and  direct 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  to  write  a  bill 
that  protects  America  (rom  the  real  threats  we 
lace  today  and  in  the  (uture 

Ms  PELOSI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in 
support  o(  the  Ray  amendment  included  in  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Service's  en  bloc 
amendments.  This  amendment  would  estab- 
lish a  model  base  cleanup  program  at  15  ac- 
tive military  bases  and  4  closed  military  bases. 
Problems  encountered  during  the  cleanup  o( 
the  environmental  contamination  at  bases 
across  the  country  have  demonstrated  the  in 
e((ectiveness  o(  the  Department  o(  De(ense's 
current  cleanup  edorts  and  the  importance  o( 
making  these  bases  available  (or  alternative 
uses. 

The  lack  o(  communication  between  the  De- 
partment ot  Defense,  the  Environmental  Pro 
tection  Agency  and  State  agencies  has  ere 
ated  a  log  jam  of  redtape  and  delay.  There 
have  also  been  problems  in  DOD's  ability  to 
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solicit  and  hire  contractors  in  a  timely  manner 
to  conduct  the  environmental  remediation  nee 
essary  to  turn  over  these  bases  in  good  work 
ing  condition  to  the  public. 

The  Ray  provision  establishes  a  com- 
prehensive model  program  to  speed  up  the 
contracting  process  and  to  improve  the  co 
operation  among  Government  agencies  By  fo- 
cusing its  attention  on  18  model  sites,  the  De- 
panment  of  De(ense  can  implement  innovative 
methods  for  expediting  the  clean  up  process 
and  create  a  blueprint  (or  the  hundreds  o( 
other  military  sites  that  require  environmental 
remediation. 

It  IS  impodant  for  the  model  program  to  uti- 
lize environmental  restoration  activities  that 
exemplify  timely  and  edective  investigation. 
assessment,  and  clean  up  strategies  as  well 
as  use  new  and  experimental  cleanup  tech 
niques  and  technologies  (or  use  in  demonstra 
tion  and  education  programs 

The  problems  (ound  m  the  current  environ- 
mental restoration  program  have  been  appar- 
ent at  the  Presidio  Army  Base,  in  my  district 
o(  San  Francisco  which,  under  preexisting  law, 
IS  to  be  transterred  to  management  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  Despite  the  Army's  goal  to 
have  over  80  percent  ol  the  base  cleaned  up 
by  the  end  o(  this  year,  less  than  40  percent 
ot  the  remediation  will  be  completed  on  sched 
ule. 

Selection  o(  the  Presidio  Army  Base  under 
this  model  program  would  be  ot  great  value 
for  this  particular  site  because  of  the  high  pub- 
lic use  as  a  national  park  that  is  intended  (or 
Its  over  1 ,400  acres  Inclusion  o(  the  Presidio 
in  this  program  would  also  serve  as  a  useful 
blueprint  for  other  bases  being  converted  to 
extended  public  use 

The  Presidio  is  scheduled  to  be  conveyed  to 
the   Golden   Gate   National   Recreation   Area 
IGGNRA]  by  1995.  GGNRA  is  the  most  visited 
park  in  the  national  system,  with  over  17  mil 
lion  visitors  each  year.  For  more  than  two  cen 
tunes,    the    Presidio    of    San    Francisco    has 
stood  as  a  sentry  at  the  Golden  Gate,  rich  in 
military  history  and  unique  in  its  ecology  and 
natural  features.    The   Presidio  will  t)e  a  na 
tional  park  unlike  any  other  in  the  world. 

Conversion  of  the  Presidio  presents  us  with 
an  opportunity  to  make  the  Presidio  an  inter 
nationally  visible  model  of  environmental  sus 
tainability  and  innovative  technology  A  range 
ol  energy,  water  and  waste  demonstration 
projects  could  feature  state-o(-the-arl  tech- 
nology and  expertise  (or  larger  models  around 
the  world.  The  Presidio  is  an  ideal  setting  for 
displaying  the  latest  in  environmental  restora- 
tion technology.  The  National  Park  Service 
has  expressed  its  willingness  to  work  with 
other  Federal  agencies  on  demonstration  and 
educational  programs  at  the  Presidio.  Cor- 
porate partners,  too,  might  be  interested  m 
demonstrating  their  newest  developments  m 
energy-savifig  and  pollution-prevention  tech 
nology  at  the  Presidio  site 

The  implementation  ot  innovative  and  envi 
fonmentally  sensitive  technologies  at  the  Pre- 
sidio will: 

Save  energy,  water  and  other  scarce  natural 
resources; 

Improve  live-cycle-cost-eltectiveiiess  ol  sys 
terns. 

Provide  general  environmental  benefits  and 
reduce  environmental  costs  on  the  post. 


Present  techniques  (or  Dreader  application 
at  other  sites,  and 

Showcase  the  partnership  between  the  De 
partments  of  Defense  and  Interior  to  make  the 
Presidio  a  national  model  ot  an  ellective  eco 
nomic  conversion 

It  IS  fitting  that  thts  Army  garrison,  one  ot  the 
oldest  in  the  United  States,  will  De  transformed 
to  a  monument  to  peace,  environmental  pres- 
ervation, and  recreation.  Through  a  partner- 
ship of  public  and  private  sectors,  we  can 
work  together  to  preserve  the  Presidio  tultill 
its  highest  potential  for  public  use  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  create  a  model  o(  environmental 
cooperation  m  the  century  aheao 

Mr  DORGAIM  of  North  Dakota  Mr.  Chair- 
man, just  as  we  were  about  to  begin  consider- 
ation of  the  Detense  authorization  biM  for  fiscal 
1993.  I  learned  that  the  Air  Force  was  consid- 
ering the  closure  of  the  Cavalier  Air  Station  in 
North  Dakota 

Since  this  installation  has  played  a  key  role 
in  our  national  detense  and  space  surveil- 
lance, I  was  deeply  concerned  about  the  ru- 
mored closure  Cavalier  APS  has  a  very  pow- 
er(ul  radar  and  some  unique  capabilities  to 
track  objects  m  space. 

In  order  to  get  to  the  00110111  of  this,  I  joined 
with  my  colleague,  U  S  Senator  KtNT  Conrad 
ol  North  Dakota,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  ot 
the  Air  Force  requesting  ansv^ers  to  a  series 
of  questions  about  Pentagon  plans  for  Cava- 
lier AFS.  We  subsequently  learned  that  the  Air 
Force  was  indeed  planning  to  terminate  its  op 
erations  at  Cavalier  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  We  also  heard  from  employees  directly 
affected  by  the  action  who  reported  that  they 
were  not  being  kept  fully  informed  about  Air 
Force  plans  and  that  an  immediate  cessation 
of  operations  was  possible. 

The  Air  Force  has  since  provided  assur- 
ances that  It  will  not  take  premature  action  to 
shut  down  this  important  radar  facility.  It  will 
consult  with  the  Army,  NASA,  and  the  Strate 
gic  Defense  Initiative  Organization  atDout  our 
future  missile  detense  and  space  surveillance 
needs  before  deactivating  the  radar  system.  It 
has  also  pledged  to  provide  complete  informa- 
tion to  employees  about  their  current  status 
and  future  opportunities. 

As  we  begin  to  scale  back  our  national  de- 
fense. It  IS  important  that  we  do  so  in  an  or- 
derly and  prudent  fashion  We  must  treat  both 
civilian  and  military  employees  with  respect 
and  fairness.  And  we  must  not  prematurely 
close  down  bases  or  facilities  in  the  United 
Stales  which  could  still  play  a  vital  role,  albeit 
with  new  or  modified  missions,  in  our  Nations 
defense  and  space  programs.  Base  closing 
decisions  which  should  be  made  only  after 
timely  input  from  all  affected  parties,  including 
local  communities  and  Federal  agencies  or 
employees- 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  ol  my  colleagues 
dunng  the  debate  on  the  defense  bill  so  that 
they  may  be  aware  of  Air  Force  actions  relat- 
ing to  Cavalier  Air  Force  Station 

Mr  PENNY,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
thank  Chairman  Les  Aspin  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  tor  once  again  including 
m  the  Defense  authorization  bill  language 
which  separates  the  Tactical/Theater  Missile 
Defense  [TMD]  program  from  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  program. 

Last  year.  I  introduced  legislation  (MR 
1446)  which  restructured  the  SDI  program  by 
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providing  for  separate  ■nanagemen'  anc  fund- 
ing ol  TMD  programs  Ttnis  was  done  m  re- 
sponse to  the  acquisition  by  SDIO  of  TMD 
programs  after  the  Persian  Gulf  war  In  addi- 
tion, proponents  ot  a  large  SDI  program  used 
the  apparent  success  of  the  Patriot  missile 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  war  to  promote  their 
vision  of  ballistic  defense.  The  truth  is  that  the 
Patriot  missile,  a  theater  missile,  was  built  and 
managed  by  the  Army — not  SDIO,  in  fact,  the 
SDIO  devoted  only  5  percent  of  over  825  bil- 
lion m  funding  between  1984  anc  1990  on  tac- 
tical'theater  missile  defense  Clearly,  the  two 
programs — strategic  missile  defense  and  tac- 
tical missile  defense — have  separate  missions 
and  should  be  managed  ana  funded  sepa- 
rately 

Mr,  LaFALCE  Mr,  Chairman.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Armed  Services  Commitiee  for  in- 
cluding an  expansion  of  the  Small  Business 
Innovation  Research  [SBIRj  Program  m  its  re- 
investment package.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  acting  on  the  same  belief  that 
motivated  me  and  other  members  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  to  initiate  the  SBIR  pro- 
gram 10  years  ago — the  belief  that  small  busi- 
nesses are  the  most  innovative  and  dynamic 
sector  of  the  U  S  economy. 

Evidence  supporting  this  view  is  overwhelm- 
ing. Over  the  past  15  years,  job  growth  in 
small  companies  has  outpaced  )0b  grov/th  in 
large  companies  Pv  37  percent.  Furthermore, 
recent  studies  show  that  small  companies 
contribute  roughly  2  5  times  more  innovations 
per  employee  than  large  companies. 

The  SBIR  Program  has  been  a  remarkably 
effective  way  of  tapping  into  this  dynamic  na- 
tional resource.  Under  SBIR.  each  Federal 
agency  with  an  extramural  R&D  budget  m  ex- 
cess of  81 00  million  per  year  earmarks  1.25 
percent  of  that  budget  for  small  companies. 
Studies  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
the  Small  Business  Administration  show  that 
the  program  has  given  a  major  impetus  to  the 
technological  innovation  that  fuels  economic 
growth,  while  at  the  same  time  meeting  the 
Federal  Government's  R&D  needs.  All  11 
agencies  which  participate  m  the  program  re- 
port that  It  has  had  a  favorable  impact  on  their 
research  programs  Furthermore,  a  recent  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  report  finds  that 
the  program  has  significant  merit,  ano  calls  for 
an  expansion. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  could  have  chosen  a  better  vehicle 
(or  reinvestment  than  SBIR  As  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  said  with  respect  to 
the  Defense  Department's  SBIR  program 

The  bBIR  piomani  has  piovuled  u  pool  of 
small  businesses  willing  10  investigate  new 
high  risk  and  innovative  ideas  needed  to  ex- 
pedite the  accomplishment  of  DOD  goals  and 
objectives.  *  *  *  The  DOD  wholeheartedly 
supports  the  Congressional  goals  of  the  SBIR 
Program  and  is  pleased  to  report  its  positive 
effect  on  all  R&D  pi-ograms. 

Moreover,  the  McCurdy  panel  on  the  De- 
tense industrial  base  calls  for  a  doubling  of  the 
size  of  DOD's  SBIR  program  as  a  way  of  in- 
creasing commercial  spinoff  from  Defense  Re- 
search and  Development 

The  provisions  of  the  remvestmen"  package 
concerning  SBIR  would  apply  only  to  DOD's 
SBIR  program.  But  they  are  in  accord  with  the 
changes  made  for  an  agencies  by  the  SBIR 
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re.ujihon/.ition  bill  (H.R.  4400)  recently  re- 
ported by  the  Small  Business  Committee. 
Specidcally,  both  bills  reauthorize  the  SBIR 
Program  until  the  year  2000,  signilicanlly  ex- 
pand the  sue  ot  the  program,  and  increase 
the  program's  emphasis  on  commercialization 
of  SBIR  research 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  endorse  the  action 
that  the  Armed  Services  Committee  has  taken 
with  respect  to  DODs  SBIR  program.  It  is 
consistent  with — and.  indeed,  strengthens— ef- 
forts by  the  Small  Business  Committee  to  re- 
authonze  and  expand  the  SBIR  Program 
across  the  Government.  It  is  good  lor  the 
country 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  U-mpoie.  Under 
the  rule,  the  CommiMeo  I'ises. 

Acoor(iin(,'ly  Ihe  Committet?  rose;  and 
the  Sptwkcr  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Hoykk) 
havinMT  ius.sumed  the  chair.  Mi-.  Cox  of 
Illinois.  Chairman  pro  tempore  of  the 
CommittfM-  of  thf  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having'  had  under  consider- 
ation the  hill  (H.R.  .OOOti)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1993  for 
military  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  to  piescribe  military  per- 
sonnel levels  for  fiscal  year  1993,  and 
for  other  pui-poses,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  '171,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SF'KAKKR  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  bv  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole? 

Mr.  Soi,()M(>.\  Ml  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  on  amendment 
No.  2  that  was  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee dealintir  with  burden  sharing,  the 
so-called  Frank  amendment. 
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The  SPP:AKKR  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HOYKR).  Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on 
any  other  amenilment? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  report  the 
iiiiitniment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  d(>manded. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment:  At  the  end  of  title  X  (pase 
202.  after  line  23i.  In.^ert  rho  fnllnwintr  now 
section: 

SEC.    ,  REDL'C HON-.   Kill    \(  i  n  K  K A 1 1- 1>   x»llll 
l>lt\W  \1  OK  I   M  IH>         SI  \  I  h  s 

H)l{(  l-S  UtOM  H  KOI'K.  I\I'\N  \M> 
K(IKK.\  (IK  IN(  lU  \SK||  IIOSl  N\ 
HON  >l   I'I'UKI 

(a)  OVKH.M.l.    AL'THIIK1/,A  rlDN     ItKI  il  Cl'U  )N. 

The  total  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  for  fiscal  year  1993  is  the 
sum  of  the  separate  authorizations  contained 
In  this  Act  for  that  fiscal  year  reduced  bv 
W.. 500.000. 

(b)  Trooi's  in  Euhof'k,  Japan,  and  Kohka. 
Reductions  In  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
achieve  the  overall  reduction  required  by 
subsection  (a)  may  only  be  made  from  funds 
for  proiframs.  projects,  and  activities  for  the 
support  of  United  States  forces  assigned  to 
or  stationed  in  Kuiope.  Japan,  or  Korea.  The 


(  ()\(.KI  SMO.N.M     RKOKI)      llOl   M 

effect  on  those  proKrams.  projects,  and  ac- 
tivities of  such  reiluitions  in  amounts;  au- 
thorized to  l)e  appropriated  may  lie  ac- 
counted for  through  either  or  a  combination 
of  the  fol lowing' 

(1)  Increa.ses  in  the  level  of  host-nation 
.support. 

(2)  Accelerated  withdrawal  of  Unit.e(l 
States  forces  or  equipment  assigned  to  or 
stationed  in  Kurope.  .lapan.  or  Korea. 

Mr.  SOLDMON  (durini;  the  reading'). 
Mr.  Chaiirnan.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Rkccjkd. 

The  SPKAKKiR  \n-o  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  lequest  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPKAKF.R  pro  tempore  The 
quest  ion  is  on  t  he  amendment. 

The    tiuestion    was    taken;    and    the 
Speaker  pro   tempore  announced   that 
the  a.vea  appear  to  have  it. 
HKroRDKi)  v(rrK 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electi'onic  de- 
vice, and  thei'e  wei-e    ayes  20*2,  noes  164. 
not  voting?  68,  as  follows: 
IRoll  No.  nil 
AYES    202 


./////.■  .•"),   /,W1^ 


■Jun 


t'  ■). 


1992 
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AbtTcromlilo 

KonKMIl 

Mineu 

A  Hard 

Korrt  (TNl 

MoAkley 

Anclr«w.s(MK> 

Frank  (MA) 

Mollulian 

Annun/.lo 

Friisl 

Moody 

Appli-xalf 

Grjdenson 

Mnt7.<'k 

Allclns 

Gvpharill 

Murphy 

AuCiiln 

Glk'hn'xl 

MyiT* 

lUlOllU!! 

Glk'kni.in 

Na«lf 

lUI  loninr 

Gon/jirz 

Nail  hop 

lli-nnott 

Gordon 

N.'al(MA) 

Hi'ntKin 

GoiiH 

Nt-aKNC) 

ntukwll 

Orandy 

Nowak 

Donloi 

Ouarlnl 

Nus.sl<- 

lloi-Kkl 

Gundi'iiuin 

Ouk.tr 

liuuchcr 

HalllOlli 

Dln'rsUir 

Hoxcr 

Hayps  (II.) 

Ohpy 

Uri'waliT 

Hi-nry 

OlviT 

llru<:<' 

Hobson 

Orion 

llr.vant 

Hochbrui-ckniT 

Ow.ns(NY) 

Cimp 

Horn 

Owi-ns  (UT) 

Caiilln 

Hughi's 

I'allonr 

Carpi>r 

.Jaoohs 

I'anplUi 

C*rr 

.lanu'H 

I'anUir 

rhnpinan 

.IcffiTson 

I'aync  (N.I) 

Cl,i.v 

.N-nklns 

Pi'nny 

Cli'inonl 

.lohnson  (SID 

Pfrklns 

Cf.l.le 

.lohn.ston 

Prlrrson  (Fl.) 

Collins  (Mil 

.Jonlz 

I'otiTson  (MN) 

Gondii 

Kanjorski 

I'oshai-d 

Conyers 

Kaplur 

Price 

Coslello 

Kennmly 

K^thall 

Cox  (11.) 

Kennelly 

Kanislad 

Coynr 

KlldM- 

llanKd 

DfFazi" 

KluK 

Hi'.-d 

l>el.Aurf) 

Kop<'lj5kl 

ReKUla 

Uollums 

Kodlmayor 

Klchardaon 

lierrlck 

l..iiFalro 

KldKe 

Ulxon 

1, an  ton 

Kitl-r 

Donnelly 

l.allooi^o 

ttoumi-r 

Dooloy 

l.i-arh 

Rohr.ibarhfr 

DorKan  (Nl)i 

l,<'vlni.Mli 

K08»i 

Downey 

l.lplnski 

Kouki'nia 

Duncan 

l.owey  (NY) 

Roylial 

Durbin 

Manton 

Si»l)o 

HUrly 

Marki-y 

San(lt>r» 

l-k;karl 

Marllni'z 

.SanKmelsli-r 

K.<lw,irds  (CA  i 

Matsul 

Savage 

KnKdl 

.Mavniulfs 

Sawyer 

Kniflish 

Ma7./.oll 

Sctllff 

Vaw 

MrCloakey 

Sctirotdcr 

Kvans 

MiCurdy 

Schumor 

Kwlnif 

MiDermott 

S^nscnbrenm-r 

Fa  well 

MiMillpn(MD) 

Serrano 

Klakf 

McNully 

Sharp 

Fogllntta 

Mfumi' 

Shays 

Slkor»kl 

Swia 

Washlnglon 

Slaltery 

.Syna.' 

Waters 

SlaughU-r 

Tallon 

Waxman 

Smilh  (Fl.) 

Tannir 

Weiss 

Snowe 

Tau7.ln 

Whe*t 

Solan 

Toi  res 

Wise 

StiiKRi-ra 

Torrteelll 

Wyrten 

SUIIinicK 

Towns 

Wylle 

SUrk 

Traflianl 

Yales 

Sli-nholm 

Upton 

Valron 

Sl.ik.'a 

Venlo 

Zlmmer 

Sludds 

Vlnclcniky 

Swill 

Walker 
NOES- 164 

Alli-n 

Clngrli'h 

Pairkiutl 

Ardfrvin 

Guodltng 

Parker 

Andrrwu  (N.li 

Gradlson 

I'axon 

AndrfWB  (TX) 

HalKTX) 

Payne  (VA) 

AnhiT 

Hamilton 

Pease 

Aimoy 

Hancvxk 

Petri 

Anpih 

Hansen 

PIckell 

lUker 

Harris 

PIcklu 

lUrnard 

Hasten 

Quillen 

Han  Hit 

HeHey 

Kavenel 

harton 

HtMWland 

lUy 

Hal>>m.in 

Hopkins 

HhlKles 

ll.'ntli'y 

Houghton 

RIggs 

HiTfUl'T 

Hoyer 

Rlnaldo 

lU-vlll 

Huckaby 

Roberts 

llllbray 

Hunter 

Rogers 

lllllraklx 

Hulto 

RosLehllnen 

Mllby 

Hyde 

Rowland 

li.i.hl.il 

Inhofe 

Sanlorum 

lli.rhnii 

.lohnson  (CI') 

Sarpallus 

Hrowdii 

.lohnson  ('rX) 

S.utlon 

ItunnlPK 

.lones(NC) 

Schaefer 

Kurton 

K^uiK'h 

Schulze 

Callahan 

Kleezka 

Shaw 

Coleman  (MO) 

Kollw 

Shuster 

Coli'mai)  (TX) 

Kyi 

SIslsky 

Con)h<-sl 

lijgcomarslno 

Ska4(gs 

CouKhlln 

ljinuist.1 

Skecn 

Cox(CA» 

Lewis  (CA) 

Skellon 

CramiT 

Lewis  (Fl.) 

Smith  (lA) 

Crane 

l.lKhtro<H 

Smith  (NJ) 

CunntnKhari) 

Lloyd 

Smith  (OR) 

Harden 

Long 

Smilh  (TX) 

DaviK 

Lowery  (CA) 

Solomon 

Del-iy 

Maehlley 

Sin'nce 

r>li:klnKon 

Marlenei! 

Spratt 

nieks 

Martin 

Stearns 

Doolllllo 

McCtndless 

Slump 

liornan  (CA) 

MoCollum 

Sundqulst 

Dreier 

MiCrery 

T.aylor(MS) 

Fdwaiilx((iK) 

Mr  Dade 

Taylor  (NC) 

Kdwards(TX) 

MeEwen 

Thomas  (OA) 

Kmerson 

McCralh 

Thomas  (WY) 

Erdreich 

MeHugh 

Valentine 

Faajull 

McMillan  (NO 

Volkmer 

Fanio 

Meyers 

Walsh 

Fish 

Michel 

Weber 

Franks  (CT) 

Miller  (OH) 

Weldon 

Gallegly 

Mollnarl 

Whllten 

Gallo 

Monlgomiry 

Wilson 

Gekas 

Moorheiul 

Wolf 

Geren 

Moran 

Young  lAK) 

GlhlNins 

Martha 

Young  IFL) 

Glllmor 

Ortiz 

Zellff 

Oilman 

Ox  ley 

Nirr  VOTING  -68 

Arkerni.in 

Grei'n 

Mink 

Ali-xandir 

Hiimmerschmldt 

Morel  la 

Anthony 

HaU'.her 

Morrison 

Ui'llenson 

Hayes  (LA) 

Nichols 

Brooks 

Hefner 

Olln 

Broomfleld 

Herg.T 

Patterson 

Brown 

Herlel 

Pelosi 

Bustamanle 

Holloway 

Porter 

Byron 

Horton 

I'ursell 

Campbell  (CA) 

Hubbard 

IU>e 

Campbell  (CO) 

Ireland 

Hostenkowski 

Chandler 

Jones (G  A) 

Itolh 

CllnKer 

Kolter 

Russo 

Collins  (11.) 

Laughlin 

.Scheuer 

Cooper 

Lehman  (CA) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Uannemeyer 

Lehman  iFI.) 

Thornton 

de  la  Garza 

Lent 

Traxler 

Diniiell 

Levlne  (CA) 

Unsoeld 

Dwyer 

Lewis  (GA) 

Vander  Jagl 

Dymally 

Livingston 

Vucanovlth 

Felghan 

Luken 

Williams 

Fields 

Miller  (CA) 

Wolp<' 

Gaydos 

Miller  (WAi 

Thi'   Clcik   announced   the   following 
l.vur: 
On  this  vote. 

Mr.  Scheuer  for,  with  M;  Hjlloway 
a^rainst. 

Ms.  LONG  changed  her  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "mi 

Messrs.  JLNKl.N.s,  I^O.SK.  ,,ii,i  i-:\VING 
changed  their  vole  from  "no"  to  "a.ve." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
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The  SI'K.\Ki;h'  mo  tempore  (Mr. 
H(3Vfc;K).  The  quej^iKJii  is  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  natiu'e  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
at:reed  to. 

The  SPKAKHR  pro  tempore.  The 
(juestion  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MonoN  TO  RKCOMMIT  OFFKRKD  BY  MR.  HOPKINS 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPKAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  hill? 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  am  in  its  present 
form.  .Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPKAKHR  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  repoi't  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  re.id  as  follows: 

Ml.  Hopkins  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
II  H.  5006  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
..  cs  with  instructions  to  report  the  .same 
back  to  the  House  forthwith  with  the  follow- 
inK  amenijment: 

At  the  end  of  title  X  (page  202.  after  line 


SK 


•icrt  t  In 
IMI 


idllnu'in''  ni'w  - 

I)      WIIONAI 


'RO\H)  WIIONAI  DKKKNSK  (ON 
I  KOI  OK  rF<II.N01.0l,V  OIVKK-SIONS 
OVEH.SE/\.s. 

(a)  LiMiTA  iiiiN.-^.  Ill  the  case  of  any  pro- 
posed or  pendinn  mei^er.  acquisition,  or 
takeover  of  a  business  firm  with  foreit?n  per- 
sons for  which  an  investigation  is  under- 
taken pursuant  to  section  721(a)  of  the  Dc- 
fon.se  Production  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2158).  the  President  shall  take  action  to  pro- 
hibit the  mertcer.  acquisition,  or  takeover 
from  taking  place  unless  tjefore  the  end  of 
the  investipation  undertaken  pursuant  to 
such  .section  721(a)  the  Secret^try  of  Defense 
certifies  to  Connress  that  the  propoised  or 
pendlim  mertjer,  acquisition,  or  takeover 

(1)  will  not  po.se  a  significant  risk  of  diver- 
sion of  sensitive  defense  technology  from  the 
United  States  to  a  foreign  firm  oi'  govern- 
ment: and 

(2)  will  noTrotherwise  result  in  harm  to  the 
national  .securit.y  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  CONSULTATION.— Before  determining 
whether  or  not  to  make  a  certification  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
consult  with— 

(1)  the  Under  Secretar.y  of  IJefense  for  Pol- 
icy; 

(2)  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Ac- 
quisition; 

1 3)  the  Assistant  Secretai'y  of  Defense  for 
Command.  Control.  Communications,  and  In 
telli«:enije:  anit 


i'li  the  Dufi.tiji  (;f  the  Dt'ienst'  IntelliBPfKe 
Agenc;y; 

(5)  any  other  official  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  the  Secietaiy  determines  to  be 
appropriate. 

(c)  Effkctivk  D.\tk.  Subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  to  an.v  proposed  or  penilint;  merger,  ac- 
(luisition.  or  takeover  with  respect  to  which 
an  inve.stigation  undertaken  pursuant  to  sec- 
lion  721  of  the  Defense  Proiiuclion  Act  of  1950 
is  beinK  carried  out  as  of  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  .A<  '  or  theriMftf^r 
sec.  kkdicei)  fnhk  h.ment  r>;sk.vk(h  tkst 
reac:tor. 

(a)  In  Cknkhai..— The  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall  conduct  a  progiam  of  development  of 
high-density  low  enriched  uranium  fuels  for 
use  in  domestic  and  foreign  research  reactors 
that  currently  use  highly  enriched  uranium 
fuel  and  are  unable  to  convert  to  low  en- 
riched uranium  fuel. 

lb)  Funding.— There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Eneri^'y  for 
fiscal  year  1993  $3,000,000  for  fuel  develop- 
ment and  $1,300,000  for  technical  assistance 
for  the  purposps  of  subsection  (a). 

Ml  Hoi'KINS  (during  the  meeting). 
.Mi.  Spt  akt  r.  1  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  irioiinn  be  considered  as  read 
and  prinii  li  m  the  Rhcokd. 

The  Sl'i;.\Ki:R  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectiop,  tc  the  reciuesl  of  the  gen- 
tleman iKiiii  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SI'K.AKKH  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentuck.v  (Mi-.  HdI'KINs)  is 
recognized  for  .5  minutes. 

Ml-  DICKINSON.  Ml.  Speaker,  will 
t  lie  gt-nt  Icnuin  yield? 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished t;eiitleman  from  Alabama. 

Mi.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate I  lie  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

Let  me  say  that  I  support  the  motion 
to  recommit.  Perhaps  it  is  unprece- 
dented, as  far  as  I  can  remember.  An.v- 
wa.y.  I  think  we  have  worked  out  an  ac- 
commodation with  the  chairman  so 
that  this  motion  is  going  to  be  accept- 
ed: but  let  me  say  as  to  the  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  that  I  have  very  mixed 
emotions  because  there  have  been  some 
onerous  and  some  unacceptable  amend- 
ments made:  however,  on  balance,  I 
think  it  is  a  better  bill  than  we  ex- 
pected initiall.y. 

I  will  vote  for  the  final  passage  of  the 
bill.  I  do  not  think  there  is  going  to  be 
a  vote  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr  HOPKINS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  tJie  gentleman  IVoni  Georgia  [Mr. 
GlNGKlCHj.  the  distinguished  minority 
whip. 

Mr.  GINOKICH  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
m.v  friend.  Hie  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

I  just  want  to  report,  to  the  House 
that  I  juM  'aikeu  with  Secretar.y  Che- 
ney. We  are.  frankly,  not  satisfied  with 
this  bill.  We  are  not  going  to  try  to  de- 
feat it  at  this  stage,  but  thei-e  are  so 
man.v  clearly  unacceptable  provisions 
that  we  may  well  face  a  veto  if  the  bill 
is  not  improved  suhptantlall.v  in  con- 
ference, so  I  think  Members  ought  to 
look  carefully  at  what  they  do  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  mo- 
tion to  reeonimit  with  instructions  will 


finally  give  the  Huuse  the  chance  to 
.speak  on  ati  niiportani  national  secu- 
rity i.ssue  that  was  wrongly  denied  by 
the  Rules  Committee.  The  motion  in- 
cludes the  Hopkins  amendment  that 
simply  says  that  before  a  foreign  inter- 
est can  l)uy  an  American  company,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  not  some  faceless 
committee  of  lawyers,  has  to  certify  to 
this  Congress  that  the  sale  will  not 
!:arm  our  national  security  interests. 

Thi.s  amendment  does  not  stop  an.v- 
thir.L'.  This  amendment  does  not  delay 
anything.  Ii  just  puts  national  security 
back  into  the  equation  in  deciding  who 
gets  to  l)uy  our  most  precious  defense 
secrets. 

Support  this  motion  and  vote  to  pro- 
tect national  .security. 

Mr  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    [Mr. 

.SCHUMEH]. 

Mr.  SCHU.MKH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  amendment,  like 
several  others  we  have  considered,  is 
intended  to  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear 
proliferation.  While  last  year's  Persian 
Gulf  war  and  subsequent  U.N.  efforts 
have  succeeded  in  destroying  much  of 
Saddam  Hu.sseins  nuclear  complex,  in 
the  future  we  must  redouble  our  efforts 
to  prevent  proliferation  in  advance,  as 
opposed  to  sending  in  half-a-million 
t  roops  after  the  fact. 

My  amendment  would  reduce  the  risk 
of  proliferation  by  blocking  one  of  the 
easiest  pathways  to  the  bomb-  theft  of 
bomb-gi-ade  uranium.  It  would  do  so  by 
restoring  a  program  in  the  defense  pro- 
grams budget  of  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment that  will  enable  reduction  of  U.S. 
exports  of  bomb-grade— technically 
known  as  highly  enriched -uranium. 

The  United  States  for  decades  has  ex- 
ported this  material  as  fuel  to  nuclear 
research  reactors.  In  1978.  we  recog- 
nized the  inherent  risks  of  such  com- 
merce and  initiated  a  program  to  de- 
velop alternate,  nonweapons  usable 
fuels  to  replace  these  exports.  Since 
then,  we  have  reduced  such  exports  by 
85  percent.  However,  a  few  over.seas  re- 
actors cannot  use  any  of  the  alternate 
fuels  developed  before  the  program  was 
prematurely  halted  in  1990. 

These  remaining  reactors  require  ex- 
ports of  about  1(X)  kilograms  annually 
of  highly  enriched  uranium,  which  the 
DOE  reports  is  sufficient  to  produce  be- 
tween six  and  seven  nuclear  weapons. 
M.y  amendment  would  restart  develop- 
ment of  alternate  fuels  for  these  reac- 
tors, estimated  to  require  5  .years,  so 
that  the  United  States  could  terminate 
all  remaining  exports  of  bomb-grade 
uranium. 

Three  points  underscore  the  urgency 
of  restarting  alternative  fuel  develop- 
micnt: 

Kifst.  if  bomb-grade  uianium  is 
intercepted  in  transit  or  stolen  from  a 
foreign    reactor  site,   it    wiih(jut   ques- 


una 

tion  tan  be  made  into  a  nuclear  weap- 
on. In  fact,  it  would  be  disturbinK'ly 
eas.v,  as  foimer  Manhattan  project 
physicist  Luis  Alvarez  stated  in  hi.s 
1987  memoirs: 

If  sepaiiited  II  235.  bomli-Miade  uiaiiiuin.  Is 
at  hand,  it's  a  trivial  Job  to  set  off  a  iiui-leat' 
explosion  *  *  *  even  a  hl^h  school  kid  could 
make  a  bomb  in  shoit  order. 

Second,  no  matter  how  jfood  U.S. 
physical  security  is  durinj^  transit  of 
bomb-tjrade  uranium,  and  I  would  lon- 
tend  it  can  never  be  100  pi>rcent  terror- 
ist-proof, the  lax  physical  security  at 
foreign  reactor  sites  leaves  this  mate- 
rial extremely  vulnerable  to  terrorist 
theft.  I  am  submitting  for  the  Rkcoro 
an  article.  reMrardinfr  a  1988  simulated 
attack  by  Dutch  Marines  on  a  Dutch 
reactor  supplied  with  U.S.  bomb-K'iade 
uranium,  which  reports  that:  "in  7 
minutes  the  raiders  weie  in  the  vault 
where  the  fissionable  material  was 
kept." 

Third,  there  is  indication  terrorists 
have  tried  to  acquire  such  material. 
Just  .yesterday  there  was  a  press  report 
which  I  am  submitting  for  the  Hkcokd, 
which  states  that:  "antiterrorist  police 
seized  weapons-^^rade  uranium  yester- 
day smuk't,'led  out  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union  and  apparently  offei-ed  to  Arab 
clients."  The  amount,  in  tiuostion  was  a 
mere  55  ^'rams  of  U  235.  The  United 
States  continues  to  export  100  kilo- 
grams annually.  2,000  times  as  much; 
just  imat^ine  how  the  PLO,  or  Saddam 
Hussein,  or  Qadhafi  would  like  to  j^et 
their  hands  on  that. 

The  Department  of  Kner«y  argues 
ajfainst  further  fuel  development  on 
the  Mli'ounds  that  the  operations  of  the 
remaining  reactors  have  expressed  re- 
luctance to  convert,  even  if  alternate 
fuels  are  developed.  However,  it  is  im- 
portant to  recall  that  none  of  the  reac- 
tor operators  that  already  has  con- 
verted was  initially  enthusiastic  about 
doing  so.  The  United  States  managed 
to  convince  the.se  operators  to  convert 
after  a  suitable  alternate  fuel  was  de- 
veloped, and  the  same  will  be  true  of 
the  remaining  i-eactors, 

We  also  should  keep  in  mind  just  how 
cost  effective  this  piogram  is.  requir- 
ing only  $3  million  foi-  fuel  develop- 
ment and  $1.3  million  for  technical  as- 
sistance annually.  If  the  Stiategic  De- 
fense Initiative  is  worth  $4  to  $5  billion 
annually  to  defend  against  rogue  nu- 
clear attacks,  surely  this  piogiam  is 
worth  0.1  percent  of  that  amount  to 
prevent  terrorists  and  rogue  states 
from  getting  the  bomb  in  the  first 
place. 

In  closing.  Mr.  SptMiker.  I  would  like 
to  reiterate  that  this  is  a  DOK  defense 
program  that  belongs  in  this  hill.  While 
it  is  true  that  for  :i  of  its  II  years  the 
program  was  authorized  by  the  Foreign 
Affaiis  Committee  in  the  ACD.A  budg- 
et, the  conmiittee  terminated  this  au- 
thorization in  the  late  1980's  on  the 
grounds  that  it  Wiis  an  Knergy  Depart- 
ment program  not  in  Its  jurisdiction. 
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As  stated  in  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
repoit  100  193: 

The  Committee  therefore  believes  that  the 
KKHTR  program  should  l»  funded  through 
the  Department  of  KiieiKV  and  not  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

This  year.  DOK  transferred  manage- 
ment of  the  piogram  from  inter- 
national affairs  on  the  civilian  side  of 
the  Department  to  arms  control  and 
nonproliferation  within  the  defense 
programs  side-  in  keeping  with  the 
program's  national  security  mission.  It 
is  now  known  as  AN  20  in  the  defense 
programs  budget.  Accordingl.y,  the  de- 
fense bill  before  us  is  the  appropriate 
vehicle  in  which  to  authtuMze  this  im- 
portant program.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  so  by  voting  "yes"  on  this 
amendment. 

PK'rrKN  RKACTOK  AN  AlTHACnVK  TARGKT  KOK 

Tkhkorist  Activitiks 
PtTTKN.  -The  experimental  reactor  in 
Petten  remains  a  real  problem  child.  Mi. 
Zijlstra  of  the  Dutch  Labor  Party  is  now 
calling  into  doubt  the  standard  procedure  for 
i.ssuing  permits  for  the  disposal  of  radio- 
active material.  Even  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Gulf  War  he  indicated  the  possibility 
that  the  leftover  fi.ssionable  material  could 
be  used  for  military  puipo.ses.  Knviron- 
mental  organizations  such  as  Greenpeace 
have  sharply  criticized  the  management  of 
the  Petten  installation. 

These  concerns  center  on  the  life-threaten- 
uig  fuel  elements  in  the  hlgh-tlux  reactor. 
Pending  further  decisions  on  where  to  put  it. 
the  fissionable  and  radioactive  material  Is 
provisionally  stored  at  sites  in  Petten.  Until 
recently,  the  reprocessing  was  done  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  installation  there  has 
been  tempoiarily  put  out  of  service.  In  the 
meantime,  the  British  installation  at 
Dounreay  has  been  mentioned  for  reprocess- 
ing Petten  fi.ssionable  material.  According  to 
Greenpeace,  this  new  plan  will  require  trans- 
port through  Rotterdam  harbor.  Incurring 
huge,  unavoidable  risks. 

The  Community  Research  Center  of  the  EC 
owns  the  controversial  Petten  re.search  reac- 
tor. It  is  managed  by  the  Netherlands  En 
erny  Reseaich  Center,  which  uses  it  for  sev 
eirtl  varieties  of  experiments.  Other  reactors 
ordinarily  use  natural  fissionable  materials 
or  those  enriched  at  a  low  level,  but  the 
Petten  reactor  operates  with  highly  enriched 
fi.ssionable  materials,  which  in  princiFKil  can 
also  he  used  to  manufactuie  nuclear  weap- 
ons. With  the  use  of  a  high-flux  reactor,  the 
enrichment  level  indeed  does  go  down  from 
90  percent  to  around  70  percent,  but  even 
then  the  fissionable  material  is  still  useful 
lor  military  purposes. 

What  is  neede<l  Is  only  the  removal  of  the 
fissionable  products  and  further  enrichment 
of  the  uranium.  For  the  pre.sent  the  Pett*n 
reactor  is  at  a  loss  for  what  to  do  al>out  this 
nuclear  issue.  Work  and  le.search  continue  as 
usual  and  the  storage  tjasins  get  fuller  and 
fuller,  but  accordini,'  to  the  Netherlands  En 
ergy  Re.search  Center,  there  is  no  danger  to 
public  health  whatsoever  The  storage  re- 
|)ortedl.v  is  completely  .safe.  In  this  Gulf  War 
period,  the  remaining  fi.ssionable  material  at 
Petten  is  an  attractive  target  for  as.saults 
and  attacks.  A  spokeswoman  In  the  Ministry 
uf  Economic  Affairs,  whiih  is  rea.sonable  for 
the  .safety  of  nuclear  centers  in  the  Nether- 
lands, stated  yesterday  In  reply  to  a  question 
that  vigilance  had  l>een  Increased. 
In  1988.  a  group  of  Marines  carrieil  out  a 
terrorist  raid"   to  test  the  surveillance  at 


the  Petten  reactor.  In  seven  minutes  the 
raideis  were  in  the  vault  where  the  fission- 
able material  was  kept. 

Translated  for  CRS  by  Harvev  Fergus.son 
II. 
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S.MUGGl.KU  UKANIU.M  SKIZKI)  IN  AU.STKIA 

ViKNNA,  Austria.— Anti-terrorist  police 
seized  weapons-grade  uranium  yesterday 
smuggled  out  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and 
apparently  offered  to  Arab  clients,  the  Aus- 
trian news  agency  APA  .saiil. 

It  said  that  police  arrested  an  Austrian, 
two  Czechoslovaks  and  four  Hungarians,  and 
that  the  .seizure  was  made  in  a  parking  lot  in 
Vienna.  The  uranium,  in  a  package  weighing 
2.6  pounds,  was  found  in  a  suitcase.  Police 
said  it  contained  261  iiellets  of  so-called  U02 
comprising  nearly  .5  percent  uranium  235  and 
55  grams  of  pure  uranium  235. 

The  radioactive  material  apparently  came 
from  fuel  rods  taken  from  a  Soviet-designed 
nuclear  reactor. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  M.'WKoui.Ksl. 

Mr.  MAVROULKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  quite  disturbed  when  I  learned 
that  the  amendmimt  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hop- 
KlN.s)  had  not  been  made  in  order  under 
the  rule.  After  all,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Hopkins)  is  the  ranking 
member  on  the  Investigation  Sub- 
committee which  I  have  the  privilege 
to  chair. 

That  amendment,  now  enshrined  in 
the  motion  to  recommit,  was  jointl.v 
crafted  by  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Hoi'Kin.s)  and  myself  and 
certainly  had  my  full  support. 

Frankly,  I  think  it  is  the  very  least 
that  we  can  do,  and  I  ask  the  entire 
House  to  support  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  the  language.  The  language 
reflects  what  we  learned  in  our  hearing 
last  month,  and  we  did  have  a  hearing 
on  this  issue.  At  that  time  it  be<.'ame 
clear  that  the  process  for  reviewing 
proposed  purchases  of  U.S.  defense 
firms  by  foreign  businesses  is  defective. 
That  is  the  bottom  line,  and  let  me 
make  one  further  comment. 

This  will  in  no  way  detract  from  the 
negotiations  that  are  presently  going 
on.  and  1  think  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Hofkin.s)  and  I  agreed 
to  that. 

It  is  not  going  to  hold  back  any  .sale, 
but  it-  will  give  that  security  measure 
that  we  all  desire  as  a  House,  and  I  cer- 
tainly support  the  motion  with  the  lan- 
guage to  recommit. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  HoPKiN.sI.  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Schumkhj.  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickin.son] 
for  working  this  thing  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  an  "aye"  vote  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPKAKKH  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPKAKKR  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 


The  motion  to  recommit   was  agreed        The  Hiiioniinn-iit  was  agreed  to. 


to. 

Ml.  .\.'^1'1.\.  .Mi.  .Speaker,  pursuant  to 
the  instructions  of  the  House,  I  report 
the  bill.  H.R.  .5006.  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:   At  the  end  of  title  X  (page 
202,  after 
sort  i(ins- 
SK  IM 


line  23).   insert  the  following  new 


'1<0\HI  NAIIONAI  DKKKNSK  (ON 
IKOI  Oh  1  K  IINOI  ()(.^  I)l\  KIC^IONS 
OVKICSKAS 

(a)  LiMiiAiii  .  1:.  :  he  case  of  any  pro- 
posed or  penduiK  merger,  acfiuisition,  or 
takeover  of  a  business  firm  with  foreign  per- 
sons for  which  an  Investigation  is  under- 
taken pursuant  to  section  721(a)  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2158).  the  President  shall  take  action  to  pro- 
hibit the  merger,  acquisition,  oi-  takeover 
liom  taking  place  unless  before  the  end  of 
the  investigation  undertaken  pursuant  to 
such  sectin  721(a)  the  SecreUiry  of  Defense 
certifies  to  Congress  that  the  proposed  or 
pending  merger,  acquisition,  or  takeover- 

(1)  will  not  pose  a  significant  risk  of  diver- 
sion of  sensitive  defense  technology  fiom  the 
United  States  to  a  foreign  firm  or  govern- 
ment: and 

(2)  will  not  otherwi.se  result  in  harm  to  the 
national  security  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  CONSUl>TATiON.— Before  determining 
whether  or  not  to  make  a  certification  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
consult  with  - 

(1)  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Pol- 
icy: 

(2)  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  foi'  Ac- 
quisition; 

(3)  the  Assistant  Secretaiy  of  Defense  foi' 
Command,  Control.  Communications,  and  In- 
telligence; and 

(4)  the  Director  of  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency: 

(5)  any  other  official  of  the  Department  of 
Dpfen.se  that  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
appropriate. 

(c)  Ekkkctivk  Datk.  -Subsection  (a)  shall 
appl.y  to  any  proposed  or  pending  merger,  ac- 
(juisition.  or  takeover  with  respect  to  which 
an  investigation  undertaken  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 721  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 
is  being  carried  out  as  of  the  date  of  the  en 
actmont  of  tlii.s  A-  T  rii  thcii'.il'rr 

SEC.     .  REDUCKD  KNRICHMENT  RKSt  AK(  11    IhSI 
RKACTOR. 

(a)  I.N  Gknkhai..  The  Secretai'y  of  Energy 
shall  conduct  a  proKiam  of  development  of 
hitth  density  low  enriched  uranium  fuels  for 
use  in  domestic  and  foreign  research  reactors 
that  currently  use  hiMhly  enriched  uranium 
fuel  and  are  unable  to  convert  to  low  en- 
riched uraniuiTi  fuel. 

(b)  Funding.— There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
fiscal  year  1993,  $3,000,000  for  fuel  develop- 
ment and  Jl.:J00.0OO  for  technical  assistance 
lor  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a). 

Mr.  ASPIN  (during  the  i'ea(^ling).  Mr'. 
.Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  he  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKPiR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAK  1;H  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 


D  i:-i;W 

Thr  ."-^I'l-'.AKMF,  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
HoYliK).  The  ()Ui'.stion  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  hill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  tim(!. 

The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore. 
question  is  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  wa.^;  taken,  and 
Speaker  pro  tciiipon  .mnounced 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

HKC()I!l)i:ii  VOTK 

Ml     .ASi'lX    .Ml     Speaker,  I  demand  a 
ri.'cui lic-ii  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were    ayes  198,  noes  168, 
not  voting  68,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  172] 
AYES— 198 


The 

the 
that 


Aliercrombic 

Aiidi'rsoii 

An(ln"W.s  iMKi 

Amlrew.s  (NJ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzii) 

Afipin 

Bacchus 

nallenger 

Barnaril 

BatBinan 

Bonnell 

Bt'iTiian 

Brvlll 

Bonior 

Boi-ski 

B(juchiT 

Brewster 

Biowder 

Ilry.ant 

Callahan 

Card  in 

Carp<'r 

Carr 

Chapman 

Clement 

Cublo 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins  (MI) 

Comliest 

Gondii 

Coslello 

Cox  (II,) 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Daiden 

Davis 

I)i>Lauro 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dooley 

Dorgan  (NUi 

Downey 

K<;kart 

Kd  wards  iTX) 

KnKel 

Krdreich 

fopy 

Evans 

KwinK 

Ka.scell 

l^'a-z-io 

Klsh 

Flake 

KoKllelta 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank  (MAi 

Frost 

Gejilenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 


Gibbons 

Gllchrest 

GUckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodllne 

Gordon 

Grandy 

Guarinl 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

HalKTXi 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Horn 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hullo 

>Ia(X)hs 

Jefforeon 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CF) 

Johnson  (SO) 

.Jones  (NO 

.Jonlz 

Kanjorskl 

Kaplur 

Kasieh 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Klecxka 

Kolbt! 

Kopet.ski 

I.ani'a.ster 

l.anlos 

I-aRocco 

I.evin  (Mil 

I.ipinskl 

Lloyd 

l.ung 

I.owey  (.NY) 

.Machlley 

.Manlon 

Markey 

.Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McClcskey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NCi 

McMlllemMD) 

MfNully 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

MonlKomery 

Moran 

Mrazek 

Murlha 

Nalcher 

Ni>al  (NO 


Nowak 

Oakar 

Obey 

Orliz 

OxIey 

Pal  lone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Pastor 

Payne  (VAl 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (KI,) 

Peterson  (MNi 

Plcketl 

Pickle 

Poshaid 

Price 

Qulllen 

Havenel 

lUy 

Heed 

Hlchardson 

Higgs 

Hitler 

Koemer 

Hose 

Rowland 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeisler 

Sarpallus 

Sawyer 

Sihlff 

S(hroe<ler 

.Schumer 

Sharp 

Sislsky 

Ska^Ks 

Skelion 

Slalteiy 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Snowe 

Solar/. 

Sprat  I 

Strt^gei-s 

sullings 

.Slenholm 

Swell 

.Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

T'  nner 

Taylor  (M.S) 

Taylor  (NO) 

Thomas  (G  A I 

Thornton 

Ton'es 

Ton-icelli 

Tiaficant 

Valentine 


Visclosky 

Whiiu-n 

Wise 

Weldon 

Wilson 
NOES-168 

Yalron 

Allanl 

Hayes  (II,) 

Hegula 

Allen 

Hen<;y 

Rhodes 

Applegate 

Henry 

Ridge 

Ari'her 

Hobson 

Rinaldo 

Ai-mey 

Hopkins 

Roberts 

Atkins 

Hughes 

Rogei-s 

AuColn 

Hunter 

Rohialiacher 

Bakei- 

Hyde 

Ros  Lehtinen 

lUrretl 

Inhofe 

Roukema 

Barton 

.lames 

Royhal 

Bi'ntley 

.Johnson  (TX) 

Santo  rum 

Bereuter 

Klug 

Savage 

Bilbray 

Koslmayer 

Saxton 

Bilirakis 

Kyi 

Schaefer 

BKickwell 

LaFalce 

Schulze 

Blilcy 

Lagomarslno 

Sensenbn'nner 

Boehlerl 

Leach 

Serrano 

Boehner 

Lewis  <CA) 

Shaw 

Boxer 

Lewis  (FL) 

Shays 

Bruce 

LIghtfoot 

Shust.er 

Hunnlng 

Lowery  (CA) 

Sikorskl 

Burton 

.Marlenee 

Skeen 

Camp 

.Martin 

Smith  (FLi 

Clay 

MiCandless 

Smith  iN.J) 

Conyei-8 

Mi'Collum 

Smith  (OR) 

Coughlln 

M(Crery 

.Smith  (TX) 

Cox  (CA) 

McDade 

Solomon 

Crane 

McDermott 

Spenw 

Cunningham 

McEwen 

Stark 

DeFazio 

McGralh 

Steams 

UcLay 

Meyers 

Stokes 

Dcllums 

Mfume 

Sludds 

Doolittle 

Michel 

Stump 

Uornan  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Sundquist 

Dreier 

Mineta 

Tauzln 

Duncan 

Mollohan 

Thomas  (WY) 

Durbin 

Moody 

Towns 

I-:arly 

Moorhead 

Uplon 

Mwards  iCAi 

Murphy 

Venlo 

Edwards  (OKI 

Myers 

Volkmer 

Emerson 

Nagle 

Walker 

English 

Neal  (MA) 

Walsh 

Kawell 

Nussle 

Wa.shinglon 

Kord(TNi 

Oberslar 

Waters 

Franks  (CT) 

Olver 

Wax  man 

Gallegly 

Orion 

Weber 

Oallo 

Owens  (NY) 

Weiss 

Gekaa 

Owens  (UT) 

Wheat 

Gillmor 

Packard 

Wolf 

Oilman 

Paxon 

Wyden 

Gingrich 

Payne (NJ) 

Wylie 

Goss 

Pease 

Yales 

Gradlson 

Petri 

Young  (AK) 

Hancock 

Kahall 

Young  (F\A 

Hansen 

Ramstad 

Z.'Uff 

Has  U!  It 

Rangel 

Zimmer 

NOT  VOTING  -68 

Ackerman 

Green 

Miller  (WA) 

Alexander 

Hammerschmidl 

Mink 

Anthony 

Hatcher 

Morella 

Beilenson 

Hayes  (LAi 

Morrison 

Brooks 

Hefner 

Nichols 

Broomfleld 

Herger 

Olin 

Brown 

Herlel 

Patterson 

BusUimante 

Holloway 

Pelosi 

Byron 

Horton 

Porter 

Campbell  (CAi 

Hubbard 

Pursell 

Campbell  iCOl 

Ireland 

Hoe 

Chandler 

.Johnston 

Kost<'nkowski 

dinger 

Jones  (GA) 

Roth 

Collins  (lb) 

Koller 

Husso 

Cooper 

Laughlin 

Scheuer 

Dannemeyer 

Lehman  (CA) 

Thomas  (CA  j 

de  la  Garza 

Lehman  (FL) 

Traxler 

Dingell 

Lent 

Unsoeld 

Dwyer 

Levine(CA) 

Vander  .lagt 

Dymally 

Lewis  (GA) 

Vucjinovich 

Feighan 

Livingston 

Williams 

Fields 

Luken 

Wolp. 

Gaydos 

Miller  (CAi 

D  13,56 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  .Johnston  of  Florida  for.  with  Mi's. 
Unsoeld  against. 

Mr.  Ackerman  for.  with  Ms,  Pelosi  against. 
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Mr  lnnKfll  for.  with  Mrs  Collins  of  IIU 
noi3  aKainsl. 

Mr  Portfr  for.  with  Mr  Thomas  of  Califor- 
nia aRainst 

Mr   Holloway  for.  with  Mr   Herger  axalnst 

Mr  Hust^amante  for.  with  Mr  Green  of 
New  York  aKainst. 

Mr  HITTER  and  Mr.  KENNEDY 
chanKfJ  Lheir  vote  from  '"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1993  for  mili- 
tary activities  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  for  military  construction,  and 
for  defense  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  to  prescribe  personnel 
.'itrenerths  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the 
.-Xrmt'd  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  laMc. 


GENEKAI.  1.1:AVE 

Mi-  MONTCUniERY.  Mr,  Speaker.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  the  bill  just  considered. 
H.R.  5006. 

The  SFHAKKR  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoYKRi.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPUVNATION 

Mr  PORTER  M'  Speaker,  I  missed  two  re- 
corded votes  as  a  result  of  my  duties  as  an  ol- 
ficial  House  delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Environment  and  Develop- 
ment Had  I  been  present  in  the  House  Cham- 
tier,  I  would  have  cast  the  following  votes: 
Rollcall  No.  170,  the  Andrews  (ME)  amend- 
ment to  limit  the  procurement  of  B-2  to  15 
planes,  "aye"  and  Rollcall  No.  171.  recommit- 
tal of  the  bill  with  instructions  "aye". 

I  also  paired  lor  the  following  votes  Rollcall 
No  168,  Dellums  amendment  limiting  spend- 
ing on  SDl  to  SI  2  billion  tor  research,  paired 
"no",  Rollcall  No  169,  Durbin  amendment  to 
limit  spending  on  SDl  lo  S3. 3  billion,  paired 
"aye":  and,  Rollcall  No.  172,  final  passage  of 
H  R   5006,  paired  "aye". 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr  ClINGER  Mr  Speaker.  I  was  unavoid- 
ably absent  for  the  px^rtion  of  the  Defense  bill 
considered  today  Had  I  been  present.  I  would 
have  voted  m  the  following  manner  on  the  fis- 
cal 1993  Department  of  Defense  authorization 
bill.  I  would  have  voted  "no"  on  rollcall  vote 
No  168,  "no"  on  rollcall  vote  No  169,  "no"  on 
rollcall  No  1/0,  "no"  on  rollcall  vote  No  171, 
and  "no"  on  rollcall  vote  No   1  72. 


votes  during  consideration  of  H  R  S006,  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1993  I  was  attending  my  son's  high 
school  graduation  services  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "nay"  on  rollcall 
Nos  168  and  169,  and  "aye"  on  rollcall  Nos 
170.  171.  and  U.' 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
my  attendance  at  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  the  Environment  and  Development, 
I  missed  rollcall  votes  168  to  172.  Had  I  been 
present  during  consideration  of  amendments 
to  the  Defense  bill,  H  R  5006,  and  final  pas- 
sage of  that  bill,  I  would  have  voted  as  fol- 
lows: 

"No"  on  rollcall  No.  158,  the  Dellums-Boxer 
amendment  on  SDl 

"Yes"  on  rollcall  No  169,  the  Durbin 
amendment  on  SDl. 

"Yes"  on  rollcall  No.  1 70,  the  Andrews 
amendment  limiting  production  of  the  B-2. 

"Yes"  on  rollcall  No  171.  the  Frank  amend- 
ment, which  I  also  supported  m  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole 

"No"  on  rollcall  No  1 72.  final  passage  of 
H  R  5006.  the  National  Defense  Auttionzation 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1993.  t>ecause  it  provides 
unnecessary  funding  of  B-2  and  Stealth  and 
because  the  authorization  is  too  large,  given 
current  budgetary  constraints  and  changes  in 
US  national  security  posture  since  last  year's 
authorization. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  FIELDS  Mr  Speaker,  due  to  otiicial 
business  in  my  district,  I  was  unable  to  vote 
on  the  Dellums,  Durbin,  Andrews.  Frank 
amendments  and  final  passage  of  H,R  5006, 
Had  I  been  here  I  would  have  voted  against 
the  Dellums  amendment.  No  168,  the  Durbin 
amendment.  No  169,  the  Andrews  amend- 
ment, No-  170,  and  the  Frank  amendment. 
No.  171,  Finally,  I  would  have  voted  against 
final  passage  of  the  bill  H  R    5006.  No.   172. 


AfTHORI/.INf;  Till';  CI.KHK  TO 
.MAKK  CoKKKCriON.S  IN  EN- 
GROS.SMENT  OF  H  R.  .5006.  NA- 
TIONAL DEFEN.SE  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1993 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  .Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill.  H.R.  5006.  as 
amended,  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to 
make  such  clerical  and  technical  cor- 
rections, including  corrections  in  the 
table  of  contents,  title  and  section 
numbers  and  cross  references,  as  may 
be  necessary. 

The  SPEAKP:R  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  ohjortion 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mrs     PATTERSON     Mr     Speaker     I    regret 
that  I  was  not  present  tor  the  following  rollcall 


MESSAGE  FROM  THi-:  i'HKSIDKNT 

A  message  in  wniinK'  lr(»m  th>'  I'rr.-i- 
dent  of  the  United  States  w.i.s  loriiniu- 
nicated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Sanders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


l'HK..sl-:RVINt;  I'KOI'I'.K  ACCOUNT- 
AHII.ITY  (»K  FUND.-;  ATrHNDANT 
TO  CONSTIU'CTION  UF  WORLD 
WAR   II   MKMOKIALS 

Ms.  KAI'Tl'R  Mr  Speaker.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  engage  in  a  col- 
loquy with  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [.Mr.  Bknnktt]  and 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Mo.S'TGOMERY].  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs and  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bknnett] 
offered  his  discretionary  language  on 
commemorating  World  War  II  in  H.R. 
5006.  I  assume  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  gentleman  to  preserve  public  and 
proper  accountability  of  funds  attend- 
ant to  the  construction  of  any  World 
War  II  memorial. 

-Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield,  that  is  correct. 

Ms.  KAI'TUR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  assume 
also  it  was  the  intention  of  the  gen- 
tleman to  preserve  prerogatives  of 
other  House  committees,  such  as  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration, 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage,  and 
the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs,  all 
of  which  are  currently  considering  re- 
lated legislation.  H.R.  1624.  to  con- 
struct a  World  War  II  memorial,  and 
H.R.  1623.  the  World  War  II  Commemo- 
rative Coin  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
certainly  was  my  objective. 

Ms.  KAPTl'R.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  the 
trentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett], 
who  is  a  decorated  and  distinguished 
World  War  II  veteran  himself,  if  he 
would  be  willing  to  work  with  me  and 
other  members  of  the  respective  com- 
mittees and  their  chairmen  in  con 
ference  on  these  important  provisions? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield.  I  certainly 
would.  I  must  congratulate  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Ms.  Kaptur]  on  the 
leadership  she  has  given  on  this.  The 
gentlewoman  can  certainly  count  on 
my  cooperation. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett] for  his  strong  interest  and  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  .Spe,ik>'i ,  I  .vi'.-id  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Monit.omkry] 

Mr.  .MONTGOMERY.  .Mr.  Speaker.  I 
also  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]  in  commending 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms  K.^r 
TUR]  for  the  work  she  has  done  I  know 
several  .years  ai^n  she  took  a  delegation 
from.  ');:.-  Umi.-^r  to  pAirope,  to  .Nor 
mand.\',  lu  wm-k  on  .i  t)atlle  monument 
that  might  Ix'  tmilt  there  in  honor  of 
the  World  W.ir  II  vt-terans.  those  alive 


.md  those  who  have  given  their  lives, 
and  also  back  here  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentlewoman  is 
worried,  like  I  am.  that  the  funds  that 
are  taken  in  either  by  the  coins  that 
will  be  minted  and  sold  and  also  by  pri- 
vate funds,  that  they  be  handled  in  the 
proper  manner,  and  that  we  account, 
for  those  funds. 

.Mi  Speaker,  we  have  had  problems 
in  the  past  on  other  memorials,  that 
sometimes  we  could  not  have  account- 
ability of  all  of  the  funds  that  partici- 
pated in  building  that  memorial. 

So  I  certainl.v  join  in  congratulating 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms.  Kai'- 
tur].  and  say  that,  the  Committee  on 
Veterans"  Affairs  has  reported  out  this 
legislation  that  she  has  sponsored. 

D   1  10(1 

Ms.  KAPTUK.  .Mr,  .^i>.-,<k.-i .  1  lliank 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs  and  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices for  his  leadership  and  support  all 
the  way  through.  We  look  forward  to 
the  memorial. 


CONCRKSSIONAL   RECORD— HOUSE 

MOI)ll"ICATI()N  OF  HOUSE  HF.SOLU- 
TION  17.5.  PROVIDING  FOR  CON- 
SiDKHATION  OF  H.R.  .52H().  KMHK- 
GKNCV  I'NKMPLOV.Ml'.NT  COM 
PENSATION  PKOGRA.M  EXTEN- 
SION 

.Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  of 
general  (iel)atf  piovided  foi'  in  Hoiise 
Resolution  175,  if  adopted,  be  expanded 
to  90  minutes,  with  60  minutes  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Wa.vs  and 
Means,  and  with  30  minutes  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
c'haii'man  and  ranking  niinorit.v  mem- 
l)er  t)f  the  Coninut  t  ce  on  Government 
Operations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  lo  the  retiuest  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina? 

There  w:is  no  objection. 


l'ARLlA.\n:NT.\HV    !N(^riKV 

Mi     WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  have  a 

I'.ui  i.irnciii  ai'v  inf|uii',v. 

'i"h'  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
H(iYhk).  The  i^cin  !cni. Ill  will  state  it. 

Ml-  WALKER.  .Ml  .  Speaker,  could  the 
Ch.iif  inform  me  what  procedure  of  the 
Hnu:-c  under  the  rules  we  just  operated 

unilci  ■' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  1- 
niinutc  rule. 

M!  WAI.Kl'.R  No  one  ever  requested 
,1  l-inmuif. 

The  SPEAKER  pio  Lempuic  The  gen- 
tlewoman re(|uested  unanimous  t:on- 
sent  to  pr(jceed  for  a  cijllociu.v.  and  the 
Chair  recognized  her  for  1  minute. 

Ml-   W\\LK!-;R    I  thank  the  Chair. 


RI'.I'OK'F  ON  llorsK  CONCURRENT 
Ri-:soi,rTI()N  l!i2.  CREATINC;  A 
Tl':.MPORARY   AD   HOC"  .JOINT  COM 

\utti-:e  on  TH1-:  organization 

oj-'  CO.NGRES.s  TO  STID")'  AND 
RI-:("OMMl".Nl)  l-IKFORMS  IN  Till-: 
OPERATIONS  ol-'  ("ON(-".RESS 

Ml  D1;RKK."K.  Ii-oni  the  Conmiiitce 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privilege  i-cj^ort 
iRei)t.  No.  102.550)  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  H  ('i>:;  Res.  192i  creating; 
•  tn  ad  hoc  .Jour.  Coiiimittec  on  the  Or- 
tianization  of  Congress  to  stud.v  and 
leconimenrl  ret'oi-ms  in  the  opei-atum  ol 
C'lllgl-ess,  whli  tl  was  lelerred  to  t  he 
House  Caienihn  .md  oidered  to  he 
printed. 


I.1-:C.ISLAT1VK   PROGRAM 

(Mr.  .MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permissi(-)n  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  I 

Ml-.  MICHI".!.  .Mr  Speaker.  1  have 
asked  uiLininimi.--  (  (insent  to  proceed 
for  1  minute  that  I  might  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  the  pro- 
gi-am  foi-  next  week. 

I  yield  to  the  t,'entleman  froni  Mis- 
.souri  UMr.  GK!'HAKi)Ti. 

.Mr.  GEPHARDT  Mi-.  Speakei-.  I 
thank  the  k'entlenian  for  .yielding. 

Obviously,  business  is  finished  for 
today.  On  Monday  the  House  will  not 
be  in  session,  on  .June  8. 

On  Tue-iia,v.  .June  9.  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon  t,o  consider  suspensions.  1 
would  assume  that  votes  might  begin 
b.v  2  or  3  in  the  afternoon  on  Tuesday. 

There  will  be  eighi  lulls  on  suspen- 
sion: 

First.  H.R.  -1342.  the  veterans  employ- 
ment and  Gl  bill  amendments:  H.R 
4;?(>8.  national  cemetery  system  and  VA 
home  loan  aiiiendnients:  third.  H.R. 
.5:i:i3.  the  Balanced  Budget  Act  of  1992; 
H.R.  :i6M.  National  Land  Remote-Sens- 
in^'^  I'olic.v  Act:  fifth.  House-  Joint  Reso- 
lution 320.  rnemorial  to  African-Ameri- 
cans who  (lied  as  Union  soldiers  during 
the  Civil  War:  H.R.  50.58.  American 
Folklife  Centei-  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1993  to  1997;  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  '232.  calling  foi-  acceptance 
liy  certain  republics  of  Helsinki  .Act  of 
Commitments:  House  Resolution  461, 
sense  of  Congress  concerning  the  Chi- 
nese Government's  harassment  of  for- 
ei'^n  journalists:  H.R.  5260.  the  L!nem- 
plo.vmenl  Compen.sation  Amendments 
of  1992.  thai  will  be  under  a  c-losed  rule, 
l'-.-  hours  of  debate. 

On  Wednesday.  ,Iune  10,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  the  House  will  meet 
at  10.  Wi-  will  take  up  House  Res(dution 
150.  the  rule  pi-ovidin^:  for  consider- 
ation (jf  House  .Joint  Resolution  290. 
proposing  an  amendrnenl  I  (j  the  Con- 
sul utiun    to    provide    fur    a    Ijalanced 
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buduet.  House  .lomi  Resolution  290. 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
si  it  ution  to  provide  for  a  balanced 
Inuiget.  subject  to  House  Resolution 
450.  9  hours  of  general  debate. 

Originally  listed  on  the  tentative 
schedule  was  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 192.  creating  a  temporary  ad  hoc 
.Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  Congress  to  stud.v  and  recornmend 
reforms  in  the  operations  of  Congress. 
The  decision  has  been  made  to  not  have 
that  on  Friday.  That  will  not  be  on  the 
s(  hedule  for  next  week. 

However.  1  would  say  that  there  are 
bills  that  possibly  may  need  to  be 
taken  up  on  Friday.  We  do  not  know 
yet  sp)ecificall.y  whether  or  not  there 
will  be  a  need  for  Friday  business. 
There  could  be  an  emergemy  supple- 
mental awaiting  Senate  and  House  ac- 
tion. 

There  is  a  jobs  through  exports  bill 
and  a  conference  report  on  the 
.ADAMHA  legislation. 

We  will,  as  soon  as  possible  next 
week  that  we  know  about  the  schedule. 
possible  schedule  for  Friday,  try  to  let 
Members  know  that. 

Mr.  .MICHEL.  Since  the  gentleman 
mentioned  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion, it  is  m.v  understanding^  that  it  is 
really  getting  loaded  down,  bogged 
down  or  whatever.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  if  it  does  not  take  on  a  dif- 
ferent character  that  we  are  going  to 
be  faced  with  a  veto. 

I  would  surely  encourage  the  major- 
ity to  us(!  whalevei-  influence  the.v  have 
with  the  parties  responsible  here  to 
bring  that  thing  more  in  line  with 
what  will  meet  with  approval  by  the 
White  House. 

Otherwise  we  are  just  going  through 
a  charade  here.  They  are  already,  from 
what  I  understand,  outside  the  limits 
of  both  Houses.  That  is  just  not  going 
to  wash. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  interested  in  H.R.  5:i33.  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  Act  of  1992.  I  am  not 
aware  that  such  a  bill  has  ever  been  to 
an.v  committee  and  yet  it  is  put  on  the 
suspension  calendar,  which  means  that 
it  is  limited  in  debate. 

To  my  knowledge,  before  today,  no 
language  existed  for  the  bill. 

Therefore,  as  Members  go  home,  it  is 
going  to  be  difficult  for  thern  to  know 
in  that  case  anything  about  the  bill.  I 
am  just  wondering  whether  or  not  this 
is  an  appropriate  wa.v  to  deal  with  a 
suspension  calendar,  to  put  a  bill  that 
has  never  been  before  any  committee 
on  suspension  calendar  where  debate  is 
automatically  limited. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned a  number. 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  is  on  t  he  sheet  1  had 
earlier  as  a  blank,  and  now  all  of  a  sud- 
den It  has  become  H.R.  5333,  as  I  under- 
stand It.  which  means  that  it  probably 
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uo\.  dropped  sometime  toflay.  But  ear- 
lier today  there  was  no  lanpuatfe  for 
the  bill. 

I  am  just  wonderint,'  how  we  are 
{^oiriK  to  Ko  throim'h  the  appropriate 
committee  action  that  should  precede 
brin^inn  such  a  piece  of  lejjislation  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  Mr.  Siieaker.  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield,  the 
bill  has  been  introduced  r.his  afternoon. 
It  obviously  has  the  test,  of  two-thirds. 
as  the  tcentleman  knows,  under  a  sus- 
pension calendai'. 

As  far  as  what  exactly  is  in  i(..  as  the 
t^entleman  knows,  next  week  we  will  be 
taking:  up  the  balanced  budget  con- 
stitutional amendments  that  can  be 
changed  up  to  an  hour  before  they  are 
actually  considcNed. 

Obviously,  we  have  had  consideration 
of  thes<!  matters.  There  have  been  ex- 
tensive hearint?s  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  and  extensive  comment 
made  on  all  manner  of  balanced  budget 
proposals. 

We  will  be  voting'  through  the  week 
on  this  cVs  a  statute  and  man.v  other  ve- 
hicles as  constituti(UUil  amendments. 

Mr.  VVAhKlOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
(gentleman  will  contiiuie  to  yield,  the 
fact  is  that  the  balanced  butl^'et  lan- 
KuaKe  that  we  will  uet  to  has  been  lan- 
truajje  that  has  been  around  for  a  lonti 
time.  In  fact,  it  has  been  around  so 
lonjf  that  it  had  to  be  discharj^ed  from 
the  committee  b,v  a  di.scharne  petition 
at  the  desk  l)ecause  it  had  hun>,'  around 
so  louk'  that  it  was  literally  dyint;  in 
committee. 

In  this  partii^ulai-  case,  however,  the 
lan^Jua^re  was  oliviously  written  within 
the  last  few  hour's,  was  dropped  in.  and 
it  has  not  been  before  any  committee. 

There  has  been  no  chance  to  consider 
what  th(>  implications  of  the  lan^uaKc 
mi^ht  be  at  all. 

Most  Members  have  nf)  familiarit.v 
with  the  lanxuaKc  and  yet  it  ends  up  in 
a  process  whei'e  thei'e  can  be  no  amend- 
ments, where  it  has  never  been  befoiM'  a 
committee  where  it  could  be  amended, 
whtMc  there  has  betm  no  debate. 

Debate  is  Koint,'  to  be  limited  to  a 
total  of  10  minutes,  as  a  result  of  beini: 
put  on  the  SusptMision  Calendar.  This  is 
a  process  that  has  run  amok,  and  the 
suspicion  at  least  is  that  this  is  simply 
a  bill  that  has  been  put  on  the  susp(>n- 
sion  calendar  to  provide  cover  for 
Meml)ei-s  who  do  not  want  to  otherwise 
vote  for  a  balanced  budu'et  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  l)ut  think  they 
have  to  no  home  and  politicall.v  have 
som«!lhin«  to  explain. 

I  think  that  is  a  terrible  process,  and 
it,  does  the  House  no  pai'ticulai'  favoi'  to 
proceed  in  that  kind  of  manner. 

I  wonder  if  in  fairness  maybe  we 
could  at  least,  assik'n  the  minoiMty  the 
ability  once  a  week  to  put  one  such  bill 
on  the  calendai',  too.  Why  not  allow  us 
to  have  our  Kconomit;  Growth  Act 
where  we  simply  stick  an  H.R.  on  and 
put    the    Economic    Growth    A<^t    and 
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allow  the  minority  leader  of  the  House, 
the  Republican  leader,  to  offer  such  a 
bill.  It  would  not  have  been  before  any 
committee  either,  hut  that  is  no  dif- 
ferent from  the  balanced  budget  stat- 
ute that  the  (gentleman  is  Roinn  to 
offer. 

Mr.  GEE^HARDT.  As  I  understand  it, 
next  week  we  have  a  rule  that  will  be 
on  the  floor  that  will  allow  a  number  of 
approaches  to  a  constitutional  bal- 
anced budget  amen<iment,  two  of  which 
will  he  sponsored  by  Members  of  the 
Republican  side. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  I  mik'ht  make  an  ob- 
servation here,  it  does  suKtJost  there  is 
a  piittern  here.  I  recall  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  on  desecration  of 
the  flat^.  And  just  prior  to  our  consider- 
ation of  that  constitutional  amend- 
ment, there  was  a  similar  kind  of  ploy 
used  for  a  statute  to  <lo  what  sup- 
posedly we  were  prepared  to  do  by  way 
of  a  constitutional  amendment. 
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Admittedly,  it  i,'ave  Members  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  the  statute,  and  I 
think  it  then  resulted  in  our  beinj; 
routihly  three  or  four  votes  short  of 
netting'  the  required  number-  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  However,  the 
pattern  is  there,  which  certainly  suk- 
tcests  it  is  another  effor't  on  the  pai't  of 
the  leadership  on  the  other  side  to 
scuttle  a  balani  ed  budget  amendment. 

However,  in  answer  to  the  pen- 
tUiinan.  and  not  that  I  should  leall.y 
answer,  but  maybe  just  comment  on 
his  (luestion  that  he  validly  i-aises, 
whether  or  not  the  minority  mitrht 
ver.y  wi'll  lie  entitled  to  also  brini?  up, 
pai-ticularly  when  we  have  attempted, 
as  we  have,  and  been  denied  lieforo  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  an  opportunity  to 
offer  just  such  a  pjickatje  when  we  con- 
sider' unemplo.yment  compensjvtion  at  a 
time  when  we  think  job  creation  is 
more  important,  (luite  frankly,  than 
simply  extended  benefits  for'  the  unem- 
ployed. That  is  a  problem,  l)ut,  I  think 
maybe  we  have  our  priorities  all  tur'neil 
around  here. 

Ml-  GINGRICH  Mr  Six-aker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  tjent  lernan  from  Geor'Kia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr'.  Speaker,  let  me 
note  thai  with  resix'ct  to  the  distin- 
truished  majority  leader',  tirst  of  all, 
the  reason  there  would  be  two  Repub- 
lican constitutional  amendments  next 
week  is  liecause  a  dischai'>,'e  petition 
was  sifined  by  Members  of  the  House, 
despite  the  Democratic  leadership,  not. 
because  of  it. 

Second.  I  would  note  on  a  day  when 
7. ,5  percent,  unemployment  was  an- 
nounced that  tho.se  of  us  who  last  year 
on  two  occasions  tr'ied  to  offer'  an  eco- 
nomic growth  act  to  unemployment  ex- 
1  tension,  and  warned  then  that  we 
would  be  rik'ht  back  here,  we  went  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  this  week  and 
we  asked   for  the  .SI. 000   home   bviyer's 


tiix  credit.  We  asked  for  passive  loss  for 
real  estate,  which  has  338  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  cosponsorinjf  it, 
338  cosponsors.  We  asked  foi'  the  repeal 
of  the  boat  tax,  which  would  help  the 
boat  industry  create  jobs  across  the 
country  in  places  where  people  work  in 
that  industr'y.  We  asked  foi'  some  ex- 
tender's that  are  desperately  needed, 
and  are  tax  extenders. 

We  <.ould  not  even  net  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  to  allow  us  to  have  an 
up-oi'-down  vote.  We  are  noinj;  to  have 
a  vote,  a  procedural  fi«^ht  on  the  pre- 
vious question  involving'  a  Republican 
substitute  that  hits  338  Members  of 
both  sides  on  one  of  its  most  important 
pr'ovisions. 

Second,  I  am  told  a  little  while  atfo 
that  despite  the  House  having  voted  372 
to  26  to  instr'uct  conferees  on  the  sup- 
plemental to  accept  the  Senate  lan- 
(iua^^e  callin>f  for  enterprise  zone  letfis- 
lation.  that  that  lanKuai,'e  has  been 
struck.  If  the  House  can  vote  376  to  26 
to  instruct  the  Democratic  leadei'ship 
and  the  opposite  occurs,  what  is  the 
point  of  coming  to  the  floor-? 

Finally,  I  understand  we  still  have  no 
.schedule  at  all  on  trettinu'  pa.ssa^e  on 
the  enterprise  -^one  bill,  which  Peter 
Ueberroth  told  us  would  iieate  jobs, 
and  in  18  hours  pi'ivate  businesses 
bj'Kan  in  the  poorest  part  of  Americas 
cities  to  create  jobs.  I  would  just  say  to 
the  leadership  surely  they  could  allow 
us  to  brintf  up  our  unemplo.yment  bill 
under  suspension,  or  surely  they  could 
allow  us  to  ►?()  back  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  have  a  fair-  rule  t^ivinti 
both  sides  a  fair  chance. 

If  they  can  brinj,'  to  the  floor  not 
even  a  stalking  horse,  it  is  a  stalkinir 
pony,  this  is  too  tiny  to  be  a  horse:  if 
they  can  brintj  on  the  floor  a  bill  which 
on  their  whip  notice  did  not  even  have 
a  number,  and  thc.v  can  biinK'  it  to  the 
tloor'.  surely  they  could  allow  the  Re- 
publican leadership  on  behalf  of  the 
Pi'esi<ieiit  to  net  an  up-or-down  vote  on 
ci-eatinn  jobs  next  week  when  we  brinn 
up  unemployment. 

I  would  ask  them  to  seriously  recon- 
sider- noinn  back  to  th(!  Committee  on 
Rules  on  Monday  and  producing  a  rule 
that  would  allow  us  to  have  a  fair,  de- 
cent, open  opportunity  on  a  pa.ssive 
loss  bill  that  has  3;{«  cosponsors. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker',  will  the 
gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  fr'om  Michigan 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  respond  to  the  distinguished 
minoiit.v  leader'. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  be  inclined  to 
take  seriously  the  comments  made  by 
the  distinguished  <hief  deputy  whip. 
Mr.  W.M.KKH.  with  I'enai'd  to  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished minoi'ity  whip.  Mr.  GlNG- 
Klt'H.  with  respeit  to  the  unemploy- 
ment compen.sation  bill,  if  in  fact  the 
gentleman  fi-om  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Wai.kkk]  and  the  gentleman  fi'om  Geor- 


gia \\h\  CiiN(;uuii)  and  their  colleagues 
on  the  debate  on  the  balanced  budget 
ameniiment  next  week  will  tell  us  wli.i! 
will  be  in  their  pledge. 

We  have  laid  out  what  oui'  amend- 
ment will  be.  The  gentleman  from  .Mis- 
souri (Mr.  GKPHAKirrl.  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr'.  OHKY],  and  mvpclf 
have  an  amendment.  Evfn'.yoii'  kiin\s> 
what  it  is.  We  have  yet  to  hear  what 
the  amendment  fi'om  the  nentliMiian 
from  Texas  (Mr.  STKNlioi-.M]  will  do. 
what  it  will  affettt.  and  for  the  gen- 
tleman to  come  to  the  well  and  sunncst 
that  the  bill  to  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  Kk.\- 
NKM.Vj  is  sprung  on  them,  the  bill  by 
the  gentlewoman  htvs  been  inti'oduced. 
the  Member's  can  r'ead  it,  and  it  is 
there. 

On  the  other'  hand,  I  wouUl  say  to  the 
gentlemen  that  they  have  a  phantom 
piece  of  legislation  that  will  be 
brought,  up  at  the  last  minute  on 
Thursday,  so  I  think  it  is  disingenuous 
to  sunncst  that  we  are  sprinninn  some- 
thing on  them  on  Tuesday  on  suspen- 
sions, and  I  would  sa.v  to  the  nentleiTien 
that  they  have  under  the  rule  three  op- 
portunities on  this  balanced  budget 
amendrtient  process:  They  have  the  op- 
port  unity  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  FI^sn];  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity with  their  colleagues,  the  nen- 
tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bakton];  and 
they  have  the  opportunity  to  recom- 
mit, while  we  tret  one  shot  at  it. 

To  sunnesl  thei-e  is  some  unfairness 
here  just  st  retches  cr'cdulity. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last 
time  I  looked  at  the  official  designa- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  |Mr. 
StknuolmI,  he  was  a  recognized  Demo- 
crat for  as  \nnK  as  he  has  been  elected 
to  this  Congress. 

.Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
talking  about  that. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the 
time.  I  cannot  help  it.  if  they  have  the 
problem  over  there  on  their  side  that 
they  (tannot  net  together  in  a  unified 
measure  over  thei'e.  That  is  their  prob- 
lem, not  ours. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  We  will  see  how  unified 
we  are  on  Thursday.  We  will  be  unified 
on  Thursda.y. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoYKK).  The  minoi'ity  leader  has  the 
t  ime 

Mr.  .Micm:!,  .Ml .  Speaker,  let  me  di- 
vert, if  I  minht.  just  for  a  moment,  be- 
cause there  is  another  question  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  pentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  GKt'HAKDTj.  the  ma- 
jority leader.  1  appreciate  putting  off 
that  measure  with  r'espect  to  Hamil- 
ton-Gr'adison.  Would  that  be  until  the 
I'ollowintc  week,  for  sure? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MICHP'L.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  GEl'H.AKDT  .Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
possible.  I  am  told,  that  we  could  take 
it  up  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  al- 
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thou^'h  tiu'i'f  pi'obalilv  wii!  tun  tje  lime 
for  that.  We  will  just  nut  hrjnu'  it  up  on 
l-'ii(l.iv.  because  Mi-.  Gk.mjison  has  told 
nif  ili.ii  it  was  inipos.sible  for  him  and 
others  to  be  here  that  li.iy.  Since  he 
has  had  such  a  role  in  constructinM: 
that  legislation,  we  decided  not  to  do  it 
at  that  t  inic 

Ml  MICU1-:L  I  .ipprcciate  that,  be- 
c  au.-^e  I  personally  would  like  to  be  here 
on  that  day.  and  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  me  F'riday.  so  I  appreciate 
that  courtesy.  I  just  was  wanting  a  lit- 
tle more  clarification.  It  definitely  is 
off  Friday?  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  do 
it  either  Wednesday  or  Thursday  of 
this  coming  week,  wh(Mi  we  seem  to  be 
really  strappi'd  tor  'irne.  under  the 
rule,  witli  ,ill  the  hour.'^  of  general  de- 
bate .iiiii  .inicniiments  on  the  balanced 
budni't  anii'ininii'iii 

Ml-.  OHl'HARDT  Mi  .SiH-aker.  will 
t  !;i-  -;i'iil  li'iiiaii  vii'l'.i'.' 

Ml,  MICHI:L  ^■.  k  1  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman, 

Mr.  GHl'HARDT.  Let  me  respond  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Glng- 
Kirii].  mv  fi-ipml,  the  minority  whip. 
Let  tr,f  .<.iy  1)11  the  (juestion  of  enter- 
prise zones,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
this  week  I  nave  an  assurance  to  the 
minority  that  we  would  have  an  enter- 
pi-is(>  zone  bill  on  the  tloor  of  the  House 
Ijofore  the  Fourth  ol  .Fulv  I  have  also 
made  attempts  to  net  a  .similar  kind  of 
assurance  from  both  Republicans  and 
Democratic  Memibers  on  the  other  side 
of  the  buildinn.  in  the  other  body. 

We  do  have  an  assurance  on  their 
side  that  the.v  will  have  a  similar  bill 
in  the  Stmate  a  week  after  we  complete 
action  here,  when  they  come  back  from 
the  Demociat  i<  Cniivent  ion.  The  nen- 
tleman  also  know.--  that  is  when  we  arc 
ennaned  in  talks  and  nenotiations  to 
try  to  find  common  nround  on  that  len- 
islation.  If  we  can  find  that  in  the  next 
week,  the  next  2  weeks,  we  can  no  to 
the  floor  with  such  a  bill  in  both 
Hou.ses  and  complete  it. 

1  would  just  remind  the  nentleman. 
as  I  am  sure  he  knows,  that  we  are  try- 
inn  to  find  common  nround  on  that  im- 
por'tant  piece  of  lenislation.  and  we  will 
continue  to  do  that 

Mr.  CINGRICH  .Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
nentlrm.in  •.•iri.i  ' 

Ml-  MlCHi:!.  i  vield  to  the  nen- 
I  Icniati  troni  GcorL;ia. 

.Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
jusi  make  one  more  point,  and  I  do  not 
want,  to  be  tenacious  about  this,  but  I 
would  like  to  point  out  two  thinns. 

One.  1  would  sa.v  to  the  Democratic 
whip,  the  only  reason  there  is  a  bal- 
anced budnet  rule  on  the  floor  next 
week  is  that  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans alike  sinned  a  discharne  petition 
despite  the  schedulinn  decisions  of 
their  leadership,  so  to  complain  now 
because  on  a  bipartisan  basis  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike  sinned  a 
discharne  petition  to  create  a  rule,  be- 
cause they  would  not.  1  think  is  a  bit 
much. 
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Second,  my  only  concern  about  en- 
terprise zones  is,  first,  that  the  lonner 
we  wait,  the  lonner  the  summer  noes 
on,  the  fewer  the  jobs  we  are  creatinn 
in  the  private  sector  that  are  perma- 
nent and  real.  I  am  very  eaner  to  have 
us  create  private  jobs  that  ai'e  real  in 
the  inner  city  as  quickly  as  possible. 

.■\dilitionallv.  1  would  just  at  some 
point  like  an  assurance  that  we  can 
have  a  mutually  anreeable  rule  on  en- 
terprise zones,  and  we  do  not  end  up,  as 
we  are  on  unemployment,  bcinn  niven 
only  tin  last  version  of  what  they 
would  do.  with  no  fair  opportunity  for 
the  nicmltcrship  to  look  at  something 
the  Piesuient  would  sinn. 

I  would  just  hope  as  we  work  to- 
nether  next  week,  and  I  look  forward  to 
workinn  tonether  with  the  distin- 
nuished  majority  leader,  that  we  could 
anree  to  some  procedure  by  which  a  bill 
which  could  be  sinned  by  the  President 
would  come  to  the  lloor  under  enter- 
prise zone  lenislation. 

D  1420 

.Ml.  DHEIF-R  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  nentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  nen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
.-ipcikcr.  I  thank  the  distinnuished  mi- 
nority leader  for  yieldinn.  I  would  like 
to  follow  on  the  comments  by  the  dis- 
tinnuished minority  whip  and  say  that 
as  we  looked  at  the  unemployment  rule 
it  was  a  nreat  tranedy.  and  very  rea- 
sonable amendments  which  were 
brounhl  up  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
were  defeated  on  a  party-line  vote.  And 
1  am  thinkinn  specifically  of  the 
amendment  that  was  offered  by  the 
nentlewoman  from  Connecticut  who 
wanted  to  allow  for  withdrawals  from 
individual  retirement  accounts, 
lOItki's,  to  allow  those  who  are  on  un- 
employment compensation  to  expand 
those  dollars,  and  then  when  the  nen- 
tleman from  New  .Jersey  [Mi'.  HIjGhes] 
offered  his  amendment  to  try  and  brinn 
about  the  repeal  of  the  luxury  tax. 
which  many  Members  in  this  House 
want  to  see  happen,  that  was  defeated 
on  a  part.v-line  vote. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  an 
exti'aordinarily  unfair  rule  in  this  case. 
I  hope  very  much  that  we  will  be  able 
to  defeat  it.  and  no  back  up  and  brinn 
about  the  kind  of  balance  which  the 
membership  in  this  House  clearly 
wants. 

1  thank  the-  nentleman  for  yieldinn. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  nentleman  .yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  nen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  nentleman  for  yieldinn. 

I  was  prepared  to  make  a  1-minute 
statement  in  a  few  moments  in  favor  of 
the  balanced  budnet  amendment  as  a 
Democrat  who  sinned  the  discharne  pe- 
tition. Havinn  heard  the  previous  con- 
versation. I  am  not  noinn  to  make  that 
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statciiiiiu,  and  I  would  like  to  su^;^;>•sl 
to  both  sides  ot  the  aisle,  and  particu- 
larly those  who  are  nenuint'lv  for  a  bal- 
anced budk'et  amendment,  that  the  less 
we  allow  this  to  becoiTie  a  partisan 
issue  in  the  final  hours  before  the  vote, 
the  better  chance  we  have  of  dointj 
what  some  of  us  think  is  rit,'ht  for  this 
country.  And  I  think  a  somewhat  par- 
tisan attack  on  the  majority  leadership 
is  detrimental  to  our  cause  of  fi^htini,' 
for  a  l)alanced  budtret  amendment.  And 
I  can  speak  as  one  Memlier  who  si^tied 
the  dischaik'e  petition  in  sayinj,'  that  at 
no  time  did  the  majority  leadership 
den.v  us  the  risht  to  come  to  the  floor 
with  this  amendment  this  year.  In  fa<^t. 
they  k'ave  ua  every  indication  throujjh- 
out  a  number  of  conversations  we 
would  have  that  rijrht.  It  was  simply  a 
stratetfic  decision  on  the  part  of  a  num- 
ber of  us  on  a  bipartisan  basis  that  the 
sooner  we  had  the  vote,  the  better  we 
would  havi'  a  chance  of  passint,'  it  into 
law  and  into  the  Constitution. 

So  for  whatever  it  is  woi-th.  tfi  those 
of  us  who  are  fijrhtinK  for  a  balanced 
budtret  amendment.  I  would  suK'trest  we 
keep  this  issue  on  a  nonpartisan  basis 
and  focus  on  the  (^ontimt  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  move  ahead  with  a  debate 
based  on  t.hi'  merits  of  the  le>;islation. 

Mr.  MICHKL.  Well,  let  us  not  ijet 
confused  with  the  minute  you  raise  an 
argument  in  this  place  .you  are  beini,' 
politically  paiti.san,  for  irosh  sake.  This 
House  is  supposed  to  be  a  forum  for  ar- 
t^uint^  between  the  two  sides  while  we 
have  two  vij;orous  political  parties. 
ho[x»fullv  ti)  do  it.  in  the  context  of 
friendliness,  and  to  the  dci^ree  that  we 
do  not  make  them  personal.  Hut  we 
cannot  completely  sul)mi"ri;e  ilif- 
ferences  of  opinion  t  hat  Membeis  have, 
ver.v  legitimate  ones,  and  .vou  cannot 
then  be  castigated  for  beinj,'  politically 
pnrtisivn. 

The  gentleman  from  Penns.vlvania 
raised  a  ver.y  le^Jitimate  question,  and 
if  the  t^entleman  had  found  himself  in 
the  minoiit.v  foi'  a  period  of  aliout  'M> 
years  like  this  gentleman  has.  and  put 
up  with  it  ncjt  only  week  after  week, 
but  year  after  year,  eventually  then  it 
does  well  out.  and  .vou  sa.v  when  do  we 
set  our  little  bits.y  bite  of  the  apple. 
An<l  there  is  nothint?  wrontr  with  that, 
a  leuitimate  ciuestion  to  be  asked,  and 
nothing  partisan  in  it  other  than  hey, 
inivv  us  a  fair  shake,  please. 

Mr.  KDVVARD.S  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  MtTit  leman  yield  lirielly? 

Mr.  MK'HK!,.  .Surely.  I  am  happ.v  to 
.yield  td  the  u'cnt.leman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KDVVAHDS  of  Texas.  I  have  deep 
respect  for  the  minority  leader,  and  I 
want  to  sa.v  that  1  have  watched  him 
and  respected  him  for  20  years,  t?oin>? 
back  to  when  I  was  an  aiile  here.  I  just 
simply  want  to  .say  that,  the  su>,'tfestion 
was  made  that  the  Democratic  It.'ader- 
ship  ha.s  tried  trickery  in  order  to  kill 
the  balanced  liudM'et  ameniiment.  As 
one  suppoi  ter  of  the  balanced  bud^;et 
amendment,   and  as  a   n«>mocrat   who 
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would  like  to  set  the  record  strait^ht.  1 
do  not  think  that  is  correct.  I  disajjree 
with  it.  and  I  do  respect  the  jjentle- 
man's  ritfht  to  express  his  views. 

Mr.  MICHKL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
are  no  more  questions.  I  yield  bai^k  my 
extended  1  mimMf 
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AD.IOURNMlON'l'  'I'U  TUKSDAY. 
.JUNE  9.   1992 

Mr.  GKPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
un.mimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Tuesda.y,  .June  9,  1992. 

The  .SI'KAKKlt  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoYKK).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
(|uest  of  the  j^entleman  fiom  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISl'KNSING  .V;.li  f.XLKNDAR 

WKONKSDAY  HUSINHSS  ON 

WKDNKSDAY  NKXT 

Mr  CKI'HARUT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  liusincss 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesda.v 
lule  be  diapense(i  with  on  Wednesda.v 
next. 

The  SI'KAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  tjen- 
tleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPRESSION  OF  THANKS  TO 
CURRENT  CLASS  OF  PAGES 

(Mr.  E.MER.St)N  ;usked  and  Wiis  k'iven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Uike 
this  time  to  note  to  the  Hou.se  that  this 
is  the  last  da.y  of  service  for  our  cur- 
rent cla.ss  of  pajres.  They  will  be  leav- 
int,'  at  the  close  of  business  today  and 
jjoinh'  hack  to  the  communities  from 
whence  the.y  came,  and  we  will  have  a 
new  class  of  pa^es  for  the  summer  com- 
mencintr  on  Monda.y. 

I  want  cjn  behalf  of  the  many  Mem- 
bers who  have  spoken  to  me  about 
their  concern  for  an  interest  in  the 
pa^c  program  to  express  my  appretia- 
tion  to  the  pak'es  for  the  .services  that 
they  have  rendered  throui,'hout  this 
past  school  year. 

Mr.  Sp*'aker.  I  had  the  privile»je  back 
in  the  8:}il  Con>jress  and  in  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  81th  Conk'ress  to  be  a  pai^e 
myself.  I  will  say  that  that  experience 
was  probably  the  sink'le  most  beneficial 
learnintr  experience  that  I  ever  had.  It 
was  an  absorptive  experience.  You 
learned  thintjs  as  a  patre  that  .you  can- 
not learn  out  of  textbooks,  and  I  hope 
that  the  pat^es  who  have  served  here  in 
1991  and  1992  have  found  the  experience 
to  have  been  lus  meanintrful  as  I  did.  I 
want  to  wish  each  of  the  pajjes  well  in 
their  future  academic  and  i-areer  en- 
deavors, and  hope  that  their  service 
here  has  been  an  inspiration. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
ijentleman  yield? 


.\Ir.  i:Ml",liS()N.  II  1  ii,.t.»,  .\li  .Spt.iK- 
er.  I  yield  to  another  former  pajje,  the 
K'tMitletiian  from  Ai'i/ona  (Mi'.  Koi.HKj. 

Mr.  KOLHK.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  for  yielding'. 
As  he  mentioned,  like  hitTiself.  my  first 
be^,'innin^,'s  or  fiist  stirrings  in  politics 
were  here  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  thout^h  over  in  the  other  body 
as  a  patre  for  3  .years  back  in  the  85th 
and  86th  Conjrresses. 

I  think  sometimes  we  foi'u^et  how 
much  we  rtdy  on  the  patres  around  here 
and  what  a  job  they  do  for  us.  They  are 
very  much  the  oil  that  makes  the  place 
work.  They  are  the  ones  that  take  care 
of  the  needs  on  a  minute  by  minute  and 
a  daily  basis,  and  they  make  things 
flow,  messatjes  flow,  and  items  from 
one  office  to  the  other,  and  they  assist 
us  in  our  duties  here  on  t  he  floor. 

So  I  join  with  my  colleaKues  in  sa.v- 
inu'  thank  you  to  each  and  ever.y  one  of 
the  pajjes  that  we  have.  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  and  my  thanks  to  all 
of  the  Members  who  have  sponsored 
them  for  takiiik'  the  time  and  the  car- 
\n\^  to  sponsor  them  and  to  make  sure 
that  we  have  .younn  men  and  .younjj 
women  here  who  are  not  only  trood  in 
doinn  the  jobs,  but  will  tret  something 
out  of  this  over  the  lon^j  term.  I  know 
that  from  my  own  experience,  obvi- 
ously the  paue  experience  was  enor- 
mously important  to  me.  for  it  trave  me 
my  fii-st  real  interest  in  politics.  And  I 
know  that  from  this  crop  of  patjcs  we 
will  see  some  who  will  come  back  to 
join  us  here  atjain.  some  perhaps  on  a 
staff  basis,  but  some  I  know  will  be 
back  heie  someday  as  a  Member  of  this 
body,  probably  long  after  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mi.ssouii  and  I  are  Rone. 

Hut  I  do  want  to  say  to  each  and 
ever.v  one  of  them  that  we  wish  them 
well,  we  thank  them  for  the  service 
that  they  have  provided  us,  and  we 
know  that  the.y  will  have  a  successful 
finish  to  their  hi^h  school  careers  and 
on  be.yond  that  in  college  and  throutrh- 
out  theii'  lives.  We  hope  the.y  will  come 
back  and  see  us  from  time  to  time.  We 
hope  they  will  remember  this  experi- 
ence. I  am  sure  the.y  will. 

Attain  1  thank  the  «enlleman  foi' 
yieldint^: 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  thank  the  tjen- 
tleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Sp*?aker,  will  the  k'entleman  vielil? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  am  deiitrhled  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mi-  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
.Speaker.  I  thank  my  friend  for  .yield- 
int^,  and  I  stand  here  havinjj  never 
served  as.  a  ptv^re,  but  ver.y  pleasc<l  to 
know  that  m.y  friend  from  Arizona  and 
my  friend  from  Missouri  were  well 
trained,  and  in  fact  can  <arry  messaj^es 
and  deliver  thinj^s  around  for  us.  And  I 
hoi>e  that  my  <:olleat;ues  will  recoM:nize 
that  in  the  future  when  they  need  to 
have  things  taken  care  of. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  1  extend 
heart.y  conirratulations  and  my  appre- 
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ciation  to  the  patjes.  I  said  I  was  not  ,t 
pajje.  but  when  I  was  elertot)  here  12 
years  a^ro  I  was  on  moi'e  th,u;  <tnt'  occa- 
sion mistaken  for  a  patje,  .ui'i  I  'lid  net 
some  enc()uray:ement  fidm  t  lir  ^'cn- 
tleman  from  Missouri  |Mr.  KmkksonI. 
because  of  his  expertise  when  lie  was  a 
patfe.  And  he  has  an  incredible  story 
which  I  know  he  has  shared  with  the 
pat,M:'s.  but  he  was  here  wli^  ii  several 
.Members  of  this  House  were  wounded 
on  the  floor,  and  I  hope  at  some  point 
that  he  will  share  that  with  the  patres 
who  have  not  heard  it  and  with  our  col- 
leajrues  here  in  the  House. 

So  I  join  in  extending  hearty  con- 
trratulations  to  those  patres.  and  I  look 
forward  to  their  commencement  thi.s 
evenintr,  and  I  wish  them  well  in  their 
future  endeavors. 

I  thank  my  friend  for  yieldint,'. 

D  H:w 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EMERSON  I  am  delit^-^hted  to 
yield  t.o  the  (gentleman  from  Maiylaml. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speakei-.  I  thank 
my  colleas,'ue,  the  u'cntleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  EmkksonI  for  yielding-  to  me. 
He  has  t,'iven  such  outstandinM:  service 
on  the  PaMie  Board  over  the  years,  and 
as  a  former  page  himself  really  knows 
ver.v  well  of  their  experience. 

I  want  to  rise  on  our  side,  this  is  a 
very  bipartisan  board,  the  Pa^e  Board, 
and  it  is  a  very  bipartisan  feeling?  that 
we  have  with  respect  to  the  pages. 

We  are  in  an  era.  unfortunately,  of 
great  c.ynicism  with  respect  to  public 
institutions. 

The  page  system,  .yes.  does  assist  us 
in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  our  office, 
hut  as  well  each  and  every  one  of  the 
pages  who  is  here  gets  unique  experi- 
ence for  young  people  in  this  countr.y. 
and  that  is  they  get  a  firsthand  oppor- 
tunit.v  to  view  the  Congress  and  its  in- 
dividual Members  as  they  work,  as 
they  tr.v  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problems  confronting  this  Nation. 

I  believe,  my  experience  has  been  and 
1  l)elieve  that  they  will  go  away  with  a 
more  positive  attitude  because  of  this 
experience. 

As  President  of  the  Maryland  Senate 
tiom  197.5  to  1979,  I  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  had  the  opportunity  to  over- 
see a  page  program  that  we  had  in  our 
Strife  legislature.  Invariably  at  the  end 
of  their  tenure  I  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  with  the  pages.  In 
fact,  they  went  awa.v  surprised  that 
Members  worked  as  hard  as  the.y 
woiked,  surprised  that  Members  cared 
as  much  as  they  cared.  Therefore,  I  be- 
lieve we  send  forth  from  this  gradua- 
tion tonight,  reall.y.  ambassadors  in 
many  respects  to  othei-  .young  people 
with  whom  they  will  come  in  contact, 
having  had  a  uniciue  exix-rience,  having 
knowledge  of  their  Government,  having 
particular  knowledge  of  this  body  that 
we  call  the  People's  House.  It  is  an  ex- 
traordinar.v  program. 


'I'hev  will  lie  leader.^  in  then-  (  riinnui-- 
iiilies.  Ill  I  heir  .^1  hool.s.  and  m  our  Na- 
tion in  the  ve.n>  ami  decades  ahead. 

It  IS  appi  nj-ii  Kit  e.  therefore,  thai  we 
rise.  ,ind  I  join  the  gentleman  tiimi 
.Missouri  (Mr.  I^mkkso.n]  and  m.v  tol- 
leagucB  in  thankmi,'  them  for  the  Sf.'rv- 
ice  that  they  ii,i\e  tiiveii  m  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  people  .s  liusine.ss,  but 
also  to  rise  to  wish  them  t  he  very  best 
as  the.v  go  forth  to  lead  in  their  com- 
munities and  m  this  Nation  at  a  time 
when  tile  needs  of  our  Nation  for  the 
enthusiasm  .iiui  idealism  of  our  .youth 
is  very  high  indeed. 

.So  congratulations  to  them  ami  God- 
spier  d 

.Ml-.  KMKKSON.  .Mr.  .Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  caucus  for  his  eloquent  and 
trenchant  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  am  tjlarl  to  yield  to 
tile    uentlem.tti    fi  oiii    New    York    [Mr. 

GlL.MANJ. 

Mr.  Gil, .MAN  Mi  Speaker.  1  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too.  want  to  com- 
n-iend  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for 
the  outstanding  manner  in  which  he 
has  conducted  our  page  program  over 
the  years.  It  has  come  to  me  as  a  mat- 
ter of  sur[)i!se  t(i  le.trn  ih.it  'he  trood 
gentleman  Irom  .Missouri  was  a  page 
himself  at  one  time  and  so.  too.  to 
learn  of  som<'  of  the  page  activities  bv 
our  other  colleagues. 

I  .un  pleased  that  seated  along  side  of 
me.  one  of  our  senior  staff  members  on 
our  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, George  Omus,  was  also  a  page 
back  in  the  19.50s.  19.58  I  believe,  and  a 
number  of  our  staff  people  have  been 
former  pages;  so  I.  too.  want  to  join  in 
congratulating  and  commending  our 
young  pages  for  the  outstanding  work 
they  have  done.  We  wish  them  well  in 
their  future  endeavors. 

A  number  of  pages  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed from  my  congressional  district 
have  gone  on  to  greater  things  and  I 
am  sure  that  this  class  w-ill  he  no  dif- 
ferent. 

God  bless  all  of  them. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    |M: 
Oilman  j. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  Chair  for  its 
indulgence  at  this  great  length. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  wish  to  each  of 
our  pages,  these  young  men  and  women 
who  are  departing  here  today,  all  good 
things  for  their  careers,  for  their  suc- 
cess, for  their  happiness.  God  bless  you 
each  and  ever.y  one,  and  Godspeed. 


Hi:   KIM)  TO   ANIMALS   AND 
N.\T1(  i\.\l.    !'!-:'i'  WEEK 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  429) 
designating  May  3,  1992.  through  May  9. 
1992.  as  ■  H.    Kiml  to  Animals  and  Na- 
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tinnal   Pet    Week."  and  .'isk  for  its  im- 
mediate consideraticjn. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 

r(\solution. 

The  SPEAK KH  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Spt>aker.  reserving 
the  right  to  otjject.  I  do  not  object,  but 
simplv  would  like  to  inform  the  House 
that  thi.'  i-ninoi-ity  has  no  objection  to 
the  legislation  now  being  considered. 

Mr.  GUARINI  Mr  Speaker,  this  year,  as  I 
have  in  the  past,  I  introduced  legislation  to 
designate  a  week  m  the  year  as  "Be  Kind  to 
Animals  ana  National  Pet  Week  " 

As  in  the  past,  the  suppoti  for  this  resolution 
has  been  overwhelrtrng  This  year,  over  200 
ot  my  colleagues  signed  on  as  cosponsors, 
demonstrating  a  strong  commitment  to  pro- 
mote kinder  treatment  o1  animals  anc  app-e 
ciation  tor  those  who  work  to  help  anc  protect 
them 

Americans  love  animals  anc  in  passing  this 
resolution  to  set  aside  the  week  ot  May  2-May 
8.  1993  as  "Be  Kind  to  Animals  and  National 
Pe'  Week,"  we  will  help  reattirm  our  country's 
strong  commitment  to  promote  prooer  care  ot 
our  pets  and  guard  against  cruel  ana  le-espon- 
sible  treatment 

We  are  also  setting  aside  time  tc  honor  vet- 
erinary medical  professionals,  animal  protec- 
tion organizations,  state  humane  societies, 
local  animal  care  agencies  throughout  our 
country,  and  the  people  who  dedicate  their 
lives  to  improving  the  health  anc  welfare  ot 
our  pets 

Animals  help  us  in  so  many  ways  For  ex- 
ample, dogs  help  guide  the  visually  impaired 
and  others  that  need  assistance  Many  ot  our 
police  departments  have  canine  units  and 
there  are  even  dogs  which  are  trained  to  help 
rescue  avalanche  victims 

The  very  presence  of  animals  can  Pe  good 
medicine,  Stuaies  have  shown  that  regular 
contact  with  animals  can  have  a  positive  ef- 
fect. Elderly  people  who  own  a  pet  visit  their 
physicians  less  often  ana  handle  stress  better. 
We  have  also  learned  that  growing  up  with  an 
anmal  at  home  enhances  social  skills  and 
self-esteem  m  chilaren 

As  Arnencans  we  mus'  re"Tinc  ourselves 
that  living  v/ith  animals  involves  a  great  deal  of 
responsibility  Children  especially,  must  be 
taught  that  we  must  be  responsible  as  well  as 
caring  with  the  animals  we  live  with 

I  want  to  thank  the  Committee  on  Pos'  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  Subcommittee  on  Cen- 
sus and  Population,  its  Chairman  Tom  Savv- 
YER.  and  the  distinguished  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  both  parties  who  have  joinec  me  m 
this  effort  to  promote  responsible  treatment  of 
animals  and  recognition  for  those  who  care 
and  treat  them 

Mi  (-.11. man  -Mi-.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw m.v  reservation  of  objection. 

The  .SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

There  was  on  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

.S.J.  He.s.  429 

VVhPreas  1992  marks  the  77th  annivei-sary  of 
the    .^l^eri^an    Humane    Association's    -'Be 
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Kind  to  Aniriials  Week"  anil  tho  12th  iinni- 
veisaiy  of  ■■National  Pt>t,  Week",  sponsoieil 
by  the  Ainerlcan   Veterinaiy   Meitiial   Asso 
ciation.  the  Auxiliary  to  the  Aiiieiican  Vet- 
erinaiy  MeUical  Association,  and  the  Aiiier 
itan  Animal  Hospital  Assooiaiion: 

Whereas  animals  and  pets  nive  conipan Ion- 
ship  and  pleasure  In  daily  living,  share  the 
homes  of  over  .50.000.000  indiviiluals  or  fami- 
lies in  the  United  .States,  and  provide  special 
benefits  to  elilerly  persons  and  children: 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  IInlte<l  States 
have  a  firm  commitment  to  promote  respon- 
sible care  of  animals  and  pets  and  to  icuard 
against  cruel  and  lires(K)nsible  treatment; 

Whereas  teachinn  kindness  and  respect  for 
all    living    creatures    through    education    in 
schools  and  communities  is  essential  to  the 
basic  values  of  a  humane  and  civilized  soci 
ety; 

Whereas  the   people  of  the   United  Slates 
are  ►crateful  to  the  veterinary  medical  pro 
fe.ssltm  for  providinK'  preventative  and  emer 
Kency   medical   care  and   a.ssistance   to  anl 
mal.s.  spixyiiiK  and  neuterinj;  animals  to  com- 
l>at  overpopulation,  and  contributing  to  the 
education  of  animal  owners;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
aie  Indebted  to  animal  protection  oi«ani/,a- 
t  ions.  State  humane  orKanlzatlons.  and  local 
animal  care  and  control  atjencies  for  promot 
inn  respect  for  animals  and  pets,  educating 
children  about  humane  attituiles.  ami  i  arint; 
for  lost,  unwanted,  abused,  ami  abandoned 
animals:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Hfsnh-ed  hy  the  Sriialf  and  House  oj  Hi-p- 
rcftmlalivfs  nl  llti'  United  Stalfs  ol  ,\mirKa  in 
Coiipress  u.s.vpmfi/cd.  That  May  ;i  through  9. 
1992.  Is  desi»;nated  as  ■Be  Kind  to  Animals 
and  National  Pet  Week".  The  Piesident  is 
authorizeil  and  requested  to  i.ssue  a  procla- 
mation calli^^^  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  ami  activities. 

AMKNDMMNP  111  i>-i:ni;i)  IIV  Ml{.  SAWYi:U 
Mr.  SAWYKR.  Mr.  Spt-iiker.  I  offer  an 

aniondnu'iiL. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sawvkk:  Pa«e 

'i.   line  3   Is  aifiendeU   by   striking   "Miiy   3 

Ihrou^rh  9.  1992"  and  insertInK  "May  2.  199:1. 

through  May  8.  199;J  ". 

The  SI'KAKKR  pi'o  tempore.  The 
(|Uesl.ion  is  on  the  anii^ndnient  offered 
by  the  >,'entleniati  from  Ohio  |Mr.  Waw- 
YKK). 

The  amondinent  was  a^ieed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
lead  the  third  time  and  passed 

I'lri.K  AMK.Ni)Ml;N'l' Ul' h  Kl(l:l)  ItV  MU.  .SAVVYKU 

Mr.  SAWYKR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  t  itle. 

'I'he  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sawvkk: 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read  ■A  Joint  reso- 
lution desiKnatinn  May  2,  1993.  through  May 
H,  1993.  as  Be  Kind  to  Animals  and  National 
Ivt  Week'. 

The  title  amendment  was  a^'reed  to. 
A  motion   to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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CONCRISSION.AI.   RI  (OKI)  -  HOUSE 


NATIONAL  AWAKil.MvSS  WKKK  FOR 
LIFK-SAVINO  TKCHNiyUKS 

Mr.  SAWYKR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  (on.sent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  I'ost  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 


dischaik^ed  frcjm  furthei-  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H..J.  Res.  112)  to 
designate  May  16.  1992.  throui^h  May  '22. 
1992,  as  "National  Awareness  Week  for 
Life-Savin^J  Teehniiiiies,'  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPKAKKR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving' 
the  rit^ht  to  object.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  |Mr.  YonNnJ.  the 
chief  sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 442. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  thank  my  colleatjue  fioiTi 
Ohio  [Mr.  Sawvkk  I,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  my  i-olleatiHie 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ridge],  the 
ranking'  minority  member,  for  their 
prompt  action  and  support  of  House 
.loint  Resolution  142.  lei^islation  I  have 
introduced  to  desi^,'nate  the  week  of 
.luly  5  throuirh  11.  as  "National  Aware- 
ness Week  for  Life-Saving  Tech- 
ni(iues.'" 

I  would  especially  like  to  thank  the 
American  Retl  Cross  and  Carlos  Rain- 
water, a  member  of  its  board  of  gov- 
ernors and  a  constituent  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. FL.  who  brouk'ht  this  matter 
to  m.v  attention,  as  well  as  the  Amer- 
ican Heart  Assocation  and  the  many 
other  oriranizalions  which  have  sup- 
ported this  resolution,  for  placing'  such 
a  hi>{h  priority  on  educating  our  col- 
leatiues  and  the  American  people, 
about  the  importance  of  knowinif  these 
simple  technitjues  that  can  save  a  life. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  fit^ures  arc  star- 
tlinK.  The  National  Safety  Council  re- 
ports that  more  than  8.50. (XX)  Am  -ricans 
of  all  atres  die  ever.v  year  as  the  result 
of  acciilents  and  heart  ilisease.  FriM:ht- 
eninii^ly.  man.v  of  these  lost  lives  are  of 
(  hildren.  In  fact,  statistics  show  that 
accidents  are  the  leadinjf  cause  of 
death  for  children  and  youth  from  1  to 
21  .years  of  ai^e.  and  drowninj:  and  chok- 
ing are  a  leading;  cause  of  death  for 
children  under  the  at?e  of  b.  In  m.v 
State  of  Florida  alone,  drownint,'  is  the 
No.  1  cause  of  accidtMital  death  in  chil- 
tlien  aued  1  and  yount^er.  and  Florida  is 
the  leadini,'  State  in  the  number  of 
drownini;  deaths  amon«  children. 

Having,'  someone  at  the  scene  of  an 
accident  who  knows  a  life-savintf  tech- 
nit|ue  such  ixs  rescue  breath inK'  or 
cardio  pulmonary  resuscitation  (CPRl. 
and  who  can  administer  it  effectively 
and  immediately  can  help  dr;usticly  re- 
duce these  tratiit:  niUTibers.  Most  doc- 
tors believe  that  performintj  a  life-sav- 
m\i  technitiue  on  the  scene  can  do  more 
to  save  a  life  than  all  subsetiuent  medi- 
cal care  no  matter  how  sophisticated. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  pa.ssinw  this  resolu- 
tion, this  body  is  acknowled^int^  the 
threat  of  acciclenis  ami  heart  disease, 
parliculaily  to  our  children,  and  is 
helpiiiK  more  Americans  recotfiiize  and 
untlerstand  the  contribution  life-saving 


tcchniiiues  make  to  reduce  this  threat. 
It  is  my  hope  that  by  callinK  attention 
to  these  techniques,  we  can  impiove 
public  awareness  about  the  wide  rann'e 
of  opportunities  available  to  learn 
them. 

Ml .  Speaker,  accidents  and  heart  at- 
tacks occur  without  warnint,'.  Kncour- 
a^intr  the  American  jwople  to  make  the 
small  investment  in  time  required  to 
learn  these  basic  skills  could  someda.v 
mean  the  difference  between  life  and 
death.  I  thank  my  colleagues  for  join- 
inj;  me  in  support  of  this  measure  to 
rai.se  public  awareness  about  the  im- 
portance of  knowinfj  these  basic  life- 
saving  skills. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SI'KAKKR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  j,'en- 
tlcman  from  Ohio'.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution. 
.IS  follows: 

H.J.  Ri:s.  442 

Wheie.as  the  National  Safety  Council  re- 
ported that  about  850.000  Americans  died  in 
1990  as  a  result  of  accidents  and  heart  dis- 
ease; 

Whereas  accidents  are  the  leading  cause  of 
death  for  children  and  youth  ages  1  to  24 
years; 

Whereas  drowning  and  chokini;  are  a  lead- 
inn  cau.se  of  accidental  death  In  children 
under  the  aire  of  5  years. 

Whereas  Rescue  HreathinK  and 

Cardiopulmonary  Resuscitation,  commonly 
releired  to  as  CPR.  are  lile-savinw  tech- 
nifiues  that  sittnifii  antly  reduce  the  inci- 
ilence  of  sudilen  death  due  to  accidents  and 
heart  di.sease: 

Whereas  it  Is  critical  that  more  Americans 
learn  such  basic  l!fe-savln«  techniques  in 
order  to  reduce  the  number  of  death  related 
to  accidents  and  heart  disea.se; 

Whereas  the  opportunity  to  learn  Ifasic 
life-savinK  techniques  is  available  to  all 
Americans  through  the  American  Red  Cross, 
the  Amerii  an  Heart  A.ssociation.  the  YMCA. 
and  other  national  organizations,  and 

Whereas  the  death  rate  due  to  accidents 
and  heart  disease  would  be  ereatly  reduced  if 
more  Americans  received  lrainin«  in  basic 
life-saviiiK  techniques:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Hcsiihcd  till  lltr  Smalr  and  House  nj  Urfi- 
ii'sfiiiativcs  of  lltp  Lhntcd  Stalis  o/  Amfrini  in 
CiniQrrss  asspiiihlrd.  That  May  16.  1992. 
through  May  22.  1992.  is  designated  as  -Na- 
tional Awareness  Week  for  Life-SavinK  Tech- 
ni(iues".  The  President  is  authorized  and  re 
quested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calliiiK  on 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
the  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities  dcsiKned  to  encourage  tralnin»4  in 
life  . saving  tcchniciues  for  Americans. 

AMKNUMKNTOKKKHCD  MY  MK.  SAWVKK 

Ml.  SAWYKR    Ml    Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amen<lment  offered  by  Mr.  Sawvkh:  Pavre 
2.  line  3.  strike  "May  16.  1992.  through  May 
22.  199"2,  ■  and  in.sert  ■'July  6.  1992.  through 
.July  11.  1992.". 

The  SI'KAKKR  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amt^ndmenl  offered 
by  the  jientleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Saw- 
vkk j. 

The  amendment  was  ajrreed  to. 


The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  eni,'ro.ssed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed 

•ri'll.K  .AMKNDMl^NT  IIKFKUKI)  HV  MH.  SA\VVl:K 

Mr.  SAWYKR,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
ameniii7ient  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mr.   Sawykk 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  rea<l:  '■.Joint  resolu 
tion  to  (lesinnale  .July  5.  1992.  through  Julv 
U.    1992.   as     National    Awareness   Week    loi 
Llfe-SavinK  Techniques'."'. 

The  title  amendment  was  afireed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NA'l'li  >\.\].  .^I'I.\A    I'.lb  IDA 
AW  A\i\.S\:ss   .\U)i\Tli 

.\li  .sA\V'>i:i;  Mi.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Cotirimit- 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  bo 
di.schartfed  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  470)  to 
desitrnate  the  month  of  September. 
1992.  as  "National  Spina  Bifida  Aware- 
ness Month."  anil  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPKAKKR  pro  tempore.  Is  thei<' 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  f?en- 
tleman  from  Ohio".' 

Mr.  CIl.M.W.  Reserving-  the  ri^'ht  to 
object.  .Ml.  .Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ac- 
knowledt^e  the  Mrentleman  from  Michi- 
iXi\.n  [Mr.  Bkoo.mkiki.ij]  as  the  chief 
sponsor  of  House  .Joint  Resolution  470. 
desik'nalint,'  September  1992,  as  ■Na 
tional  Spina  Bifida  .\wareness  Month. 

Ml  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  .suppoi  t 
.i|  House  Joint  Resolution  470.  a  joint 
resolution  proclaiming'  the  month  ol 
September  1992.  as  National  Spina 
Bifida  Awareness  Month.  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  trentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr,  Bkoomkikld)  for  intro 
ducink'  this  important  measure. 

Spina  bifida  is  the  sin.i,'le  inost  com- 
mon disabling  birth  defect.  This  hor 
rible  disease  occui^s  in  1  out  of  ever.v 
l.tMK)  Ijirths,  Spina  bifida  is  a  defect,  ot 
t  hi'  spinal  column  that  results  from  thr 
failure  of  the  spine  to  close  properly  in 
the  first  weeks  of  prejjnancy. 

People  who  are  diagnosed  as  having 
spina  bifida  suffer  from  varying  de- 
tfrees  of  paral.vsis.  loss  of  sensation  in 
the  lower  limbs,  as  well  as  suffering; 
from  hydrocephalus,  a  condition  in- 
volvinM"  improper  circulation  and  accu 
mulation  of  fluid  in  the  brain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  bccau.se  of  improve 
ments  in  medical  technolotry.  more 
than  90  percent  of  all  children  born 
with  spina  bifida  are  expected  to  live  a 
normal  lifespan.  Just  20  .years  atro.  that 
same  90  percent  died  within  a  few  yeai  s 
of  birth. 

Currently,  the  Spina  Bifida  Associa- 
tion of  Americ^a  is  workinu^  to  raise 
public  awareness  of  spina  bifida  and 
the  much-improved  treattnent  avail- 
able to  affected  children. 

AccordinKly.  1  ur^e  m.v  colleat,'ues  to 
support    House    .Joint    Resolution    470, 


With  the  passage  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion, we  will   he  able  to  help  educate 

t  lie  Anitin  ,ui  people  about  this  terrible 
affliction  that  strikes  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  children  each  ye.u  . 

Mr  BROOMFIELD-  Mr  Speaker,  on  April  9. 
I  in!roOuced  House  Joint  Resolution  470  to 
proclaim  the  month  of  Septemoer  1922  as  Na 
tional  Spina  Bifida  Awareness  Month  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  ol  the 
aisle  who  have  generously  lent  their  support, 
and  I  would  like  to  thank  them  tor  helping  to 
Pring  this  resolution  to  the  floor. 

Surprisingly  few  people  in  this  country  know 
what  spina  bifida  is.  For  that  matter,  few  have 
even  heard  of  spina  bifida  I  say  surprisingly 
because  it  disables  so  many  newborns  In  fact 
it  permanently  disables  more  newborns  than 
any  birth  detect  in  this  Nation — more  than 
cystic  fibrosis,  multiple  sclerosis,  muscular 
dystrophy,  and  polio  combined 

Spina  bifida  is  a  birth  defect  that  affects  the 
spinal  column  It  occurs  when  the  spinal  cord 
fails  to  close  completely  during  prenatal  devel- 
opment. In  Its  more  severe  forms,  spina  bifida 
can  result  in  the  accumulation  of  fluid  on  the 
brain,  complications  ot  the  niaocer  and  Dowel, 
and  paralysis 

I  learned  about  spina  D.tida  tro-n  oersonal 
experience  My  granddaughter,  Lindsay 
Shaffer,  was  born  with  Spina  Bifida  Occulta  it 
IS  the  least  severe  form  Still,  she  had  to  un- 
dergo two  very  long  and  difficult  operations  to 
correct  the  damage  Thanks  to  some  very  pro 
fessional  and  caring  doctors  and  nurses,  Lind 
say  IS  today  as  healthy  ana  as  active  as  any 
other  2'/:'-year-old 

Many  other  children  born  with  spina  bifida 
are  not  nearly  as  fortunate  as  Lindsay  These 
children  will  face  physical  challenges  througn- 
out  their  lives 

Extensive  'herapy — both  physical  and  psy- 
chological—is  critical  for  these  cfuloren  and 
young  adults  But  with  proper  care,  they  can 
enjoy  independent  and  fulfilling  lives 

More  must  be  done  for  those  who  suffer 
from  spina  bifida  Efforts  to  find  the  cause. 
and  a  preventive  treatment  for  spina  bifida  are 
already  underway 

The  current  research  has  been  extremely 
encouraging,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  spina  bifida  no  longer  threatens  our  chil 
dren  This  resolution  should  help  focus  more 
attention  on  these  important  efforts 

Additionally.  I  have  to  extend  both  my  ceep 
respect  and  appreciation  to  two  physicians  at 
the  Chilarens  National  Medical  Center:  Dr 
Catherine  Shaer,  the  medical  director  of  the 
Spina  Bifida  Program  and  Dr  Dennis  Johnson 
the  acting  chair  of  neurosurgery,  Ttiey  have 
done  some  pioneering  work  with  those  at 
fected  by  spina  bifida,  and  m  so  doing  have 
brought  much  happiness  into  the  lives  of  manv 
young  children  and  their  parents 

Once  again,  I'd  like  to  thank  the  many  col- 
leagues who  have  cosponsored  House  Joint 
Resolution  4  70 — particularly,  Btrj  GiLMAtj  and 
Ff-(fD  Uprorj,  who  have  helped  lead  the  effort 
to  attract  broad,  bipartisan  support  tor  this  im- 
portant legislation 

□     1  !  !0 

Mr.  .Speaker.  I  wittiiiraw  m,y  reserva- 
t  ion  of  object  ion. 

The  SPEAKHR  pro  tempore  (Mr 
BittiCKi.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
ciucst  of  the  trentlenian  fimn  Ohio^,' 
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There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution 
as  follows: 

U.J.  Rks,  470 

Whereas  spina  bifida  is  the  most  frequently 
occurrinK  and  permanently  disabling  birth 
lelecl  of  newborns,  occurring  in  one  of  eve:.v 
one  thousand  live  births  in  the  United 
states: 

Whereas  between  1980  and  1989.  18.000  chil- 
ilren  were  born  with  spina  bifida  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  of  that  number  13.500  have  sur- 
vived; 

Whereas  spina  bifida  occurs  more  often 
than  Cystic  Fibrosis.  Multiple  Sclerosis. 
Muscular  Dystrophy,  and  polio  coml)ined; 

Whereas  spina  bifida  is  a  birth  defect  in 
the  spinal  column  resulting  when  the  spinal 
10 I'd  fails  to  clo.se  completely  during  pre- 
natal development; 

Whereas  spina  bifida  may  result  in  varyinK 
degrees  of  paralysis,  loss  of  sensation  in  the 
lower  limbs,  and  bladder  and  bowel  com- 
plications, and  often  is  accompanied  by  hy- 
drocephalus; 

Whereas  the  cause  of  spina  bifida  is  not 
known  but  the  cau.se  appears  to  be  the  result 
of  multiple  environrnentiil  and  genetic  fac- 
tors: 

Whereas  althou^'h  most  of  the  March  of 
Dimes  and  Easter  Seal  poster  children  have 
spina  bifida,  many  people  across  this  Nation 
have  not  heard  of  the  defect  and  its  debili- 
tatint;  consequences  for  children; 

Whereas  only  a  few  cities  in  the  United 
.States  have  proper  care  centers  and  special- 
ized professionals  that  can  provide  the  most 
fITective.  axKi'essive  treatment  for  children 
and  adults  with  spina  bifida;  and 

Whereas  an  increase  in  the  national  aware- 
ness of  the  problem  of  spina  bifida  may  stim- 
ulate the  interest  and  concern  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  which  may  lead,  in  turn,  to  in- 
i leased  research  into  the  needs  of  individ- 
uals with  spina  bifida  and  the  prevention  of 
spina  bifida:  Now.  therefoie.  be  it 

Hrsolved  hy  thr  House  nj  Heprpsentatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assetn- 
hied.  That  the  month  of  September  1992  is 
liesi^inated  ■National  Spina  Bifida  Aware- 
ness Month",  and  the  President  is  authorized 
and  rerjuested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
mg  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  that  month  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  entrrosseti  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NWTION.XI,   SCI.l-;Rl)!)i:HMA 

.\\\  aki:m-:ss  month 

.Ml.  .s.a\VV1:r.  Mi,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
liischai'K'^ed  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J,  Res,  445) 
(lesiKnatint,^  June  1992  as  "■National 
Scleroderma  Awareness  Month."  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution 

The  SF1:a.K!;i^  pio  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  icquest  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio".' 

Mr  OILMAN  .Mr.  Speaker,  reservinpr 
the  !■i'^,'h'  !i  Mhjec  t.  and  I  do  not  object. 
I    sinip'iv    would    like    to    inform    the 


House  that,  the  minoiity  has  no  objec- 
tion to  tho  Ipk'islation  now  b<'foi-p  us. 

Mr.  DWYER  ol  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  ttiank  my  colleagues  (or  cospwn- 
soring  House  Joint  Resolution  445  which  des- 
ignates June  as  "National  Scleroderma 
Awareness  Month." 

Scleroderma  atfects  the  lives  ot  300,000 
Americans.  It  is  an  orphan  disease  with  no 
cure  and  no  known  origin  This  disease 
causes  thickening  and  hardening  of  the  skin 
due  to  a  build  up  of  collagen  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  word  scleroderma  means  "stone 
skin."  In  severe  cases,  hardening  occurs  in 
joints  and  body  organs  leading  to  decreased 
mobility  and  functional  impairment. 

Scleroderma  strikes  women  four  times  more 
often  than  men  often  effecting  healthy  women 
between  the  ages  of  25  and  55  years  old. 
Women  are  also  at  risk  due  to  seepage  from 
silicone  breast  implants. 

Early  diagnosis  is  the  key  to  treating  other 
diseases  and  scleroderma  is  no  different. 
Avv  ii.iii'ss  of  scleroderma  by  dermatologists 

I'   ;    if'iimatologists   has   grown   due   to   the 

:•  :    1'  i!  efforts  of  the  many  scientists  work- 
i.uj  on  lesearch. 

In  addition  to  the  valuable  research  work  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Musculo- 
skeletal and  Skin  Disease,  the  Scleroderma 
Research  Foundation  has  also  been  providing 
needed  research  dollars  in  the  hope  that  a 
cure  can  be  found  to  this  often  debilitating  dis- 
ease 

Activities  and  events  have  been  organized 
around  the  country  to  heighten  public  knowl- 
edge about  scleroderma  as  well  as  make  suf- 
ferers aware  of  presence  of  local  scleroderma 
support  groups 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  member- 
ship of  the  many  State  and  local  scleroderma 
societies  for  all  their  work  on  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 445  and  for  all  the  support  they  provide 
to  the  many  Americans  afflicted  with  this  dis- 
ease. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Spt-aker.  I  with- 
draw m.v  rt'si'ivalion  of  uljjection. 

The  Sl'KAKKR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  retiuest  of  the  i^en- 
tleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  ol)jei:tion. 

The  Clei-k  read  thi'  joint  resolution 
as  follows: 

II. J.  Ki;.-i.  116 

Whetea.s  scleroderma  i.s  a  (tisea.so  caused  by 
the  excess  proiluction  of  collaKen.  the  main 
fibrous  component  of  connective  tissue, 
causing  hardening  ol'  the  skin  or  internal  or- 
naiiM  suih  as  the  esophagus.  luni?s.  kidney, 
anil  heart; 

Whereas  appioximatel.v  300.000  people  in 
the  United  States  suffer  from  scleroderma 
with  women  of  childbearinK  awe  outnumber 
InK-  men  four  to  one; 

Whereas  scleroderma  is  a  painful,  crip- 
pling, and  disflK^urinK  disease  that  is  usually 
proKressive  and  can  result  in  premature 
death; 

Whereas  the  symptoms  of  sclerodciina  are 
variable,  and  this  variability  can  complicate 
and  confuse  diannosis  of  the  disea.se; 

Whereas  the  cause  and  cure  of  scleroderma 
are  unknown; and 

Whereas  scleroderma  is  an  orphan  disease 
for  which  intensive  research  is  needed  to  Im- 
prove treatment  and  find  its  cau.se  and  ciu'e 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 


(  (  )\(.KI  SNION  \l     Kl  (  OKI)      IK  )l    M 
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lUsolvftl  h}i  tlw  Si'iialv  itmt  Housr  ol  Hrp- 
TfsriilaltVfs  III  thr  Uuilrii  SlulPs  of  Aineruu  tn 
Cringrp^s  assfinhlfd ,  That  June  1992  Is  des- 
iKnated  as  "National  Scleroderma  Awareness 
Month".  The  President  is  authorized  and  re 
quested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  lallin^  on 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
the  month  with  appropriate  activities  to  en- 
hance awareness  of  the  disease  and  the  need 
for  a  cure. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
l)e  enMrrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laiil  on  the 
table. 


OKNKRAL  L1:AVK 

.Mr.  SAWYHR.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
ma.v  have  5  let^islative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their'  remaiks  on  the 
joint  resolution  just  considered  and 
passed. 

The  SI'HAKHR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  tu  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  nt>'.'i  t  loti 


BI-(KK1NG       I'RUPKRTY       OF       AND 
I'HOHIUITING  TRANSACTIONS 

WITH  THP:  FKDKRAL  RKl'UBLIC 
OF  YUGOSLAVIA  SFRRIA  ANO 
MONTFNKGRO  M  KSS  A  G  K  V\«  )M 
THF,  PRKSIOENT  OF  THK  UNITKD 
STATFS    (H.  DOC.  NO.   102  313) 

The  SF*p:AKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
.fore  the  House  the  followinjf  messatre 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and.  tojrether 
with  the  acoompanyin^;  papeis.  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Forei^'n  Affairs 
and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Til  Ihc  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On  June  I.  1992.  pursuant  to  section 
20'l(bl  of  the  Inteinational  Kmertfency 
Kconomic  Powers  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
1703(b)).  and  section  301  of  the  National 
Kmer^'encies  Act  (50  U.S.C.  1631).  I  re- 
ported to  the  Contri'ess  by  letters  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House,  dated  May  30.  I992. 
that  I  had  exercised  my  statutory  au- 
thority to  issue  Fi.xecutive  Order  No. 
12808  of  May  30.  1992.  that  declared  a 
national  emeru'ency  and  blocked 
•YuiToslav  Government"  propert.y  and 
propert.v  of  the  Governments  of  Serbia 
and  Montenct,'ro. 

On  May  30,  1992.  the  United  Nations 
Securit.v  Council  adopted  Resolution 
No.  757  calliuk'  on  member  states  to  im- 
po.se  a  comprt^hensivc  economic  emfjat- 
Ko  against  tlit;  Federal  Republic  of 
Yufjoslavia  (Serbia  and  Montenegro). 
Today  I  have  taken  ailditional  steps  to 
ensure  that  the  economic  measures  we 
are  taking  with  respect  to  the  ^'ederal 
Repuhlit;  of  Yut,'oslavia  (Serbia  and 
Montirne^jro)  conform  to  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  Resolution  No. 
757  of  May  30.  1992. 

Sp<'cifically,  pursuant  to  the  Inter- 
national Kmerpenc.v  Economic  Powers 


Act  (50  U.S.C.  1701.  ct  scQ.).  the  Na- 
tional Emei-ffencies  Act  (50  U.S.C.  1601. 
ct  .spy.),  section  1114  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended  (49 
use.  App.  1514).  section  5  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945.  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  287c).  and  section 
301  of  title  3  of  the  United  Slates  Code. 
I  have  issued  a  second  Executive  order, 
"Blockints'  Propert.y  of  and  Prohil)itintr 
Transactions  with  the  P'ederal  Repub- 
lic of  Yuk'oslavia  (Serbia  and 
Montenek'ro),"  a  cop.v  of  which  is  en- 
closed. 

Amonjf  other  things,  the  order  that  I 
have  issued  on  this  day: 

prohibits  exports  and  impoi'ts  of 
noods  and  services  l)etwcen  the 
United  States  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Yutroslavia  (Serbia  and 
Montenexro).  and  any  activit.y  that 
promotes  or  is  intended  to  promote 
such  exportation  and  importation; 
prohibits  an.y  dealing'  by  a  U.S.  per- 
son in  connection  with  propert.y 
oritrinatintr  in  the  F^ederal  Republic 
of  Yu^'oslavia  (Serbia  and 
Montenei^ro)  exported  from  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Yutcoslavia 
(Serbia  and  Montene>jro)  after  May 
30.  1992.  or  intended  for  exportation 
to  any  country,  and  related  activi- 
ties; 

piohibits  transactions  related  to 
tiansportation  to  or  from  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Yuj^oslavia  (Serbia 
and  MonteneMrro).  or  the  use  of  ves- 
sels or  aii-craft  rei^istered  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia 
(Serbia  and  Montenejrro).  by  U.S. 
persons  or  involvini?  the  use  of 
U.S. -registered  vessels  and  aircraft; 
prohibits  the  urantint?  of  permis- 
sion to  any  aircraft  to  take  off 
from,  land  in.  or  overfl.y  the  United 
States  if  that  aircraft  is  destined  to 
land  in  or  take  off  from  the  terri- 
tor.y  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia  (Serbia  and 

Monteneuru): 

-prohibits  the  performance  b.v  any 
U.S.  person  of  any  contract  in  sup- 
port of  certain  catefjories  of 
projects  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Yut,'oslavia  (Serbia  and 

Montenetrro): 

<'ontinues  to  block  all  propert.y  of 
the  Government  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  YuK^oslavia  (Serbia  and 
Montenegro),  as  well  as  assets  of 
the  former  Government  of  the  So- 
cialist Republic  of  Yugoslavia.  lo- 
cated in  the  United  States  or  in  the 
possession  or  control  of  U.S.  per- 
son, inciudinn  theii-  forei^cn 
Itranches;  and 

clarifies  the  definition  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Yuijoslavia  (Serbia 
and  Montenegro). 

Toda.y"s  order  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retar.v  of  the  Treasury,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  author- 
ized to  take  such  actions,  includinij  the 
promulfjation  of  rules  and  regulations. 


■Junr  5.   1992 

as  may  l)c  necessary  to  carry  out   t  lie 
purposes  of  the  order. 

The  declaration  of  the  national  emer- 
k'ency  made  by  Executive  Order  No. 
12808  remains  in  force  and  is  unaffected 
by  today's  order. 

GkorgeBush. 

THK  WHITK  H(M  si     Juiir  5.  1992. 


.\NNui  N(i:mi:.ni'  \>.\  'vuv.  .'-1'i:.\kkh 
]•[<( I  'ir.Mi'oi^i'. 

The  SPKAKi-:K  pro  l-iiipore.  The 
Chair  will  entertain  further  1-minute 
requests. 


.JOHN    iH'.M.l  XN.HK     Hi.TIKl'.li 
AUTi  iU"l'.Ki:i{    l-U(iM   Ci.lA  Kl.ANli 

(Mr.  I'KAKiCAN'l'  ask.-d  aiui  wa^ 
niven  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  finally,  a  Federal  appeals  court 
has  reopened  the  extradition  case  of 
John  Demjanjuk.  convicted  of  beinu' 
Ivan  the  Terrible  of  Treblinka.  The 
Fedei-al  court  has  reopened  the  extra- 
dition proceed! n^-s  because  of  the  fact 
that  an  Israeli  prosecutor  has  admitted 
for  the  first  time  there  is  doubt  as  to 
whom  Ivan  really  is. 

.Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  doubt,  all  riRht. 
enough  doubt  to  drive  a  whole  truck- 
load  of  constitutions  throutjh,  enoui^h 
doubt  to  drown  the  Bill  of  RiMfhts  in. 

Evidence  now  supports  the  fact  that 
Ivan  the  Terrible  of  Treblinka  was  Ivan 
M.'rchcnko,  not  John  Demjanjuk.  the 
letircd  autoworker  from  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragedy  is  that  Con- 
KMCss  did  not  have  the  K'uts  to  see  the 
obvious,  afraid  of  the  sensitivity  of  this 
case.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Congress  al- 
lows the  ritrhts  of  one  American  citizen 
to  be  jeopardized.  Confjress  ultimately 
endantrers  the  ritjhts  of  all  American 
citizens.  Ivan  Marchenko  is  Ivan 
Grosnik.  the  infamous  Ivan  of 
Trel)linka.  John  Demjanjuk  is  a  retired 
autoworker  from  Cleveland  and  for- 
merly a  citizen  of  our  country. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  review  this 
matter  and  to  riifht  this  threat  wronR. 


(ONGRESSIONAL   RFC ORD— HOISE 

I'l'c^^iiiin!  Hu.'^h  h.i.--  said,  we  need  to 
cnibr.icc  poluift;  that  shore  up  our 
economy  while  picscrvint,'  our  natural 
heritau'c.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  poals 
are  not  only  compatible,  they  are  inex- 
tricably linked.  Without  a  sound  econ- 
omy we  will  never  be  able  to  ensun 
protect  1011  foi-  our  rosjources— just  look 
at  what's  happt-ncii  in  the  past  in 
Iilaces  like  eastern  Kurijpe.  Brazil,  and 
Mexico.  Their  expericnci^  shows  what 
happens  when  environment  is  sac- 
nficeii  for  economy,  and  it  also  shows 
that  Without  responsible  stewardship 
over  our  natural  resources  it  will  t)e 
impossible  to  .^-usuiin  economic  trrowth. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I'l  >  sidrnt  Bush  recognizes 
these  facts  ami  h.is  stepped  up  to  chal- 
hnur  of  leading  tlic  U.S.  delegation  to 
UNCKl).  I  hope  this  Congress  will  stand 
I'cady  to  siipiioit  his  I'lt'orts. 


KUWAIT   IS   Kl'.WHrriNC,   THK 
HISTORY    HOOK 

(Mrs.  SCHHOKDKH  .tskcd  aiui  w.t.s 
given  peiinissH)!:  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend  h<'r  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCTIHOKDHR.  Mr,  Speaker,  if 
thei-e  ever  was  a  reason  why  we  i.eed 
burden  sharing,  you  could  sei  it  today 
on  the  wire  service  when  you  saw  what 
the  leadership  of  Kuwait  said  about 
Desert  Storm.  When  you  see  one  of  the 
leaders  of  Kuwait  saying  America  "did 
not  come  to  bring  back  our  country,  if 
it.  were  not  for  the  wisdom  of  our  gov- 
ernment, "  meaning  the  Kuwaiti  Gov- 
ernment, 'and  the  help  of  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, the  Gulf  Cooperation  Council. 
Egypt  and  Syria.  Kuwait  would  not 
have  been  liberated  Well,  there  is  an 
interesting  rewriting  of  history, 

I  think,  again,  this  points  out  what 
happens  when  the  leadership  of  Kuwait 
.'iat  out  that  war.  in  exile,  in  wonderful, 
wonderful  hotels  around  the  world, 
while  our  service  men  and  women  went 
in  to  reclaim  that  country. 

They  have  been  turning  their  nose  up 
at  democracy,  and  now  they  turn  up 
their  nose  at  the  American  men  and 
women  sent  there  to  reclaim  their 
countr.y. 

I  think  we  should  get  an  apology.  I 
must  say  I  am  absolutely  outraged  by 
this  statement 
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amendment,  and  we  have  the  Kyi-AiUfii 
amendment.  We  laive  to  make  certain 
that  we  adopt  the  best  amendment. 
with  enforcement  mechanisms  and  dis- 
cipline to  thwart  inci'eased  taxation 
and  spending. 

Now  It  t  us  look  at  the  way  the  tax- 
payers and  discipline  will  be  ap- 
proached m  I  lie  various  ideas. 

It  is  my  view  the  Kyl-AUen  approach 
is  the  best  because.  No.  1.  it  limits 
spending  to  19  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  which  will  encourage 
growth,  positive  growth,  economic 
growth  policies  in  this  country. 

Second,  the  Kyl-AUen  amendment  re- 
quires a  three-iifths'  vote  to  increase 
spending  or  to  increase  the  tax  burden 
on  the  American  people. 

And  lastly,  unique  to  the  Kyl-Allen 
amendment  is  that  we  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  that  43  Governors  have. 
which  is  the  line-item  veto,  to  single 
out  wasteful  pork-barrel  projects. 

Let  us  look  at  the  contents  of  these 
three  amendments.  Best  protection  for 
the  taxpayers,  the  one  with  the  best 
enforcement  mechanism,  and  the  best 
discipline  on  a  profligate  Congress  is 
the  Kyl-Allen  amendment,  and  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  support  it  next 
week. 


WORK  I'lii;  i;<  •(  iN(  i.\n"  .wd 
i:n\ii;o.\mknt 

(Mi  otiss  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission 1.)  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  GOSS  Ml  Speaker,  as  the  global 
environmental  conference  in  Rio 
unfolds  to  a  world  audience,  let  us  re- 
member that  wise  use  of  our  natural 
resources  does  not  have  to  be  in  con- 
flict with  smart  economic  policy.  It  is 
a  shame  that  the  debate  over  environ- 
mental iwlicy  so  often  becomes  a  po- 
larizing one  with  progrowth  forces 
lining  up  in  direct  opposition  to 
proconservationists.    The    truth    is.    as 


K\'l.  .ALLl-'.N      AM1'.M)M1;NT     IS     'I'HK 
Hl'.ST      AIM'KOACH      F01-;      A      I'.Al. 
A.\('i;i»   lU'DOi-:'!'   AMI'.NDMl'.N'!' 
(Mr.    Ald.i:N    asked    and    was    given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
ininute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALl.iTX.  Mi.  Speaker,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  House,  next  week  this 
body  will  be  voting  on  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  require  a  balanced  budg- 
et. We  need  to  consider  carefully  the 
contents  of  the  versions  that  will  be 
before  this  House. 

We  have  the  Stenholm-Smith  amend- 
ment,    we     have     the     Barton-Miller 


IN'i'HoDl'CTlON      oi"      I.KGISLATION 
TO  Ar'l'HOHIZK  APPROPRIA- 

TIONS       FOR       C'ANC'l-'.K  KKl.ATED 
1-;1-:>!'.AKC!^ 

i.Mi .  .S.MITH  ol  New  Jersey  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  1  am  introducing  legis- 
lation to  authorize  funding  for  impor- 
tant cancer  research.  1  hasten  to  point 
out  that  this  legislation  tracks  level  of 
funding  contemplated  in  H.R.  2507  but 
IS  absent  other  unrelated  controversial 
provisions  which  will  certainly  draw  a 
veto. 

This  legislation  authorizes  for  fiscal 
year  1993  S2.2  billion  for  cancer  re- 
search including  S325  million  for  breast 
cancer  research  and  education  and  S75 
million  for  gynecological  cancers  such 
as  cervical  and  ovarian  cancers.  My  in- 
terest in  cancer  research  is  personal 
and  compelling.  M.y  own  mother  suf- 
fered from  lung  cancer,  an  insidious 
disease,  that  imposed  on  her  an  ordeal 
of  pain  and  frustration.  A  few  years 
ago.  my  Mom  had  one  of  her  cancer-in- 
fested lungs  removed  -a  harrowing  ex- 
perience that  shook  each  member  of 
our  family  to  our  very  core.  Thank 
God.  she  is  doing  well  today,  heroically 
persevering  with  grace  and  dignity 
with  only  one  lung.  However,  my  wife's 
mother.  Helen,  wasn't  as  fortunate  and 
suffered  an  untimely  and  heart- 
breaking death  as  a  result  of  breast 
cancer.  And  my  cousin.  Sue  who  is  an 
activist  in  the  breast  cancer  cause  un- 
derwent a  radical  mastectomy  while  in 
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htM-  thirties.  Becau.so  of  her  indomi- 
table will,  prayer,  and  modern  medi- 
cine, she  is  today  a  ohampion  swimmer 
in  Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  family  in  the 
United  States  can  expect  to  experience 
the  effects  of  breast  cancer.  With  an 
overall  incidence  of  1  in  evei'y  9 
women.  180.000  women  will  be  diat,'- 
nosed  with  breast  cancel-  in  1992.  and 
4().(K)0  women  will  die  as  a  result  of  this 
disciise.  The  fiscal  year  1993  authoriza- 
tion for  breast  cancer  is  well  over  two 
times  the  previous  year's  allotment 
and  would  also  provide  an  additional  $1 
million  for  a  special  study  to  deter- 
mine the  factors  accounting'  for  the 
high  incidence  of  breast  cancer  in  cer- 
tain States,  includinj^  New  .Jersey. 

This  let,'islation  also  authorizes  $72 
million  for  researt:h  related  to  prostate 
cancer,  a  cancer  seriously  affectint,' 
men.  In  1992  alone.  132.000  new  oases  of 
prostrate  cancer  will  Itc  diatrnosed. 
This  cancer,  too.  has  hurt  my  family. 
My  father-in-law  underwent  surgery  \.u 
excise  this  terrible  cancer. 

I  hope  that  this  legislation  will  re- 
ceive quick  bipiirtisan  consideration  so 
that  we  can  offer  real  hope  to  those  af- 
flicted with  these  debilitat  int,'  and 
often  deadly  cani  •  i 
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P^OREIGN  OOVKRNMKNTS  SII.KNCE 
U.S.  STKKL  INDUSTRY 

(Mrs.  BKNTLKY  asked  and  was  jjiven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minuti-  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  I'e- 
riiarks.) 

Mrs.  BKNTI,KY.  Mr.  Speaker,  news- 
pa|)er  stories  in  ,January  reported  the 
mis<>rics  of  the  U.S.  steel  industry  an- 
nouncint,'  layoffs  in  the  major  compa- 
nies. Recently,  some  of  those  same 
companies  filed  a  dumpintt  complaint 
at^ainst  the  Japanese.  But  the  .Japanese 
Digest  report.s  that  Kuropean  and  .Japa- 
nese steelmakers  wei'e  "(•omplainintf 
bitterly  about  the  barrat,'e  of  diimpink' 
complaints  by  U.S.  mills."  Our  U.S. 
Trade  Representative.  Carla  Hills. 
obliK'ed  them  and  "(luietly  told  the 
Americans  to  knock  it  off." 

It  is  reported  that  .^mbas.sadur  Hills 
"saw  the  ihairmcn  of  USX.  Bethlehem. 
LTV.  Inland,  and  Armco  Steel  sepa- 
rately, and  asked  them  to  postpone  any 
more  complaints  they  are  contemplat- 
int,'  and  to  withdraw  tho.se  already  filed 
when  negotiations  resume  on  a  new 
multilateral  steel  pai  t,"  Becau.se  there 
is  .Japanese  money  in  the  American 
steel  in<luslry.  one  .Japanese 
steelmaker  reportedly  .said.  "In  the 
world  of  steel.  .Japanese  are  Americ  at) 
and  Americans  are  .Japanese  as  well." 

You  better  not  tell  an  American  citi- 
zen that. 


House  lor  I  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks,  i 

Mr.  DRKIKR  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  1  minute  simply  to 
inform  my  colleagues  that  today  I  in- 
troduce a  very  important  piece  of  le^^is- 
lation,  H.R.  bXVi.  It  is  entitled  "The 
Anti-National  Health  Insurance  Act." 

Now  one  mi^rht  conc-lude  from  that 
that  I  am  not  a  proponent  of  tiyinu  to 
deal  with  the  health  care  crisis  which 
we  have  in  this  Con>fress  and  in  this 
country,  but  actually  the  opposite  is 
the  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  desi>fned  to 
move  toward  market-oriented  ap- 
proat'hes  to  deal  with  this  very  serious 
and  pressinti  problem  that  we  have  of 
the  delivery  of  hiuh  (|ualit.v  and  cost  ef- 
fective health  care. 

I  ho|X!  that  our  colleaKUfs  will  look 
at  this  and  cospon.^o?-  H  H   .')3:iS. 


INTRODUCTUi.N     OK      THK     ANTI  NA 
TIONAL  HHALTH  INSURANCE  ACT 
(Mr.  ORKIER  of  California  asked  and 
wns   ulven    permission    to   address   the 


THE  VERY   MOV  INC.  -SPHFCCH  OF 
CABRIELA   RODRIGUEZ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  tren- 
tleman  from  California  [Mi-.  nKKiKK)  is 
recognized  for  b  minutes. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Spt^aker.  I  have  taken  this  special 
order  to  focus  some  attention  on  an 
issue  which  we  all  saw  in  the  national 
and  international  news  just  a  month 
af,'o,  and  that  was  the  horrendous  riot- 
inn  that  took  place  in  south  central 
Eos  Ani^eles  and  other  cities  in  this 
country  in  the  wake  of  the  verdict  of 
the  Rodney  Kins  beatinff  trial. 

The  week  following  the  riots,  in 
south  central  Los  Antreles,  Michael 
Jackson,  who  is  a  host  on  a  radio  sta- 
tion in  Los  Ant^eles  called  KAliC,  de- 
cided that  he  would  travel  to  hiuh 
schools  thi-ou>jhout  south  central  Los 
Ant^eles  to  try  and  tret  at  the  root  of 
this  problem  and  talk  to  yountr  people 
to  see  what  their  sense  was  of  the  situ- 
ation in  the  wake  of  the  verdict,  and 
the  lootintj  and  riotinj^  which  took 
place  in  their  communities.  It  was  a 
very  interestintf  week. 

I,  of  course,  beinu  here  in  Washing- 
ton, did  not  wet  to  hi^ar  a  lot  of  it,  but 
I  remember  one  morninK.  while  en 
route  to  the  Los  Ant^eles  International 
Airport.  I  had  it  on  and  heard  .some  of 
the  most  movint^  statements  from 
younu'  students  at  the  hitih  schools  in 
south  central  Los  AnK^eles.  I  came  back 
at  the  end  of  that  week  and  was  a  p<ir- 
ticipant  on  his  program,  and  he  had 
just  finished  at  one  of  the  hiu'h  .schools 
the  day  before;,  and  he  did  a  recapitula- 
lion  of  s(mie  of  the  statements  that 
had  been  made  durintj  the  week  at  the 
different  hij^h  schools. 

I  was  really  taken,  just  before  I  went 
on  the  air.  to  hear,  by  tapt;.  a  st^ite- 
nient  that  was  made  by  a  younj?  stu- 
dent who  Is  the  student  body  president 
at  Compton  Hiu^h  School.  Her  name  is 
C.abriel;'  Rodriu'uez.  and  she  appeared 
on  the  May  12  protrram.  A  senior,  she  is 


a  member  of  her  hit,'h  school  s  Aca- 
demic Decathlon  and  Speech  teams,  as 
well  as  the  Gifted  and  Talented  Edu- 
cation Pro^rram.  Gabriela  was  one  of 
two  students  who  qualified  for  the 
Golden  State  Examination  Honors 
List.  She  has  been  accepted  to  attend 
Stanford  University  next  year,  and  is 
the  first  jx'i'son  in  her  famil.y  to  trrad- 
uate  from  hitjh  school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement  she  made 
wivs  very  moving,  and  there  was  no  wa.v 
that  I  could  ever  carry  the  emotion 
which  Gabrielii  offered  at  Compton 
Hi>rh  School  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Cont^ress.  But  I  did  say  that  I  wanted 
to  have  my  colleagues  and  those  in  the 
C  .SPAN  audience  hear  this  messajje 
which  she  provided,  and  I  w(ju1(1  like  to 
read  it  for  my  collea>;ues  now.  Gabriela 
stood  up  and  said: 

Listen  to  me.  I  heai-  an^er.  pain,  and  frus- 
tration. Fine,  you  lan  feel  all  of  that.  l)ut 
you  can't  advocate  violence.  You  can't  advo- 
cate spparatiiikc  from  the  community.  Wc  all 
are  one.  Unite! 

Slop  thinking,  well,  we  need  to  separate 
ourselves  from  that.  We've  tfot  to  come  to- 
►jether.  we've  »jol  to  stop  the  violence.  You 
i.anl  have  Justice  If  you're  iio'inK  to  create 
injustice  in  oriter  to  wet  that.  You  cant  de- 
mand somethlnK  when  you  .yourself  aie  not 
worthy  of  it. 

Okay,  you're  .saylnu  all  along-  we've  been 
mistreateil.  What  are  we  Koint;  to  do?  Go  out 
and  mlstieat  someone  else  in  order  to  set 
the  respect  that  we're  proving  we  don't  de- 
serve. If  1  want  Claudia  to  respect  me  (the 
Kill  riuht  In  fiont  of  me).  I'm  not  KOlns  to  ko 
up  to  her  and  shove  my  fist  down  her  throat. 
I'm  tired,  all  week  lonn.  since  the  Rodney 
Kum  strike  started.  At  school.  1  come  back 
to  people  who  I  thouRht  weie  my  friends.  I 
care  atjout  you  kuvs  and  I  know  you  care 
about  your  race  and  your  community  too. 
And  you  advocate  concern.  But  you  lan't  be 
concerned  whon  you're  beUiK  violent.  You 
won't  solve  anything. 

I  got  to  work  and  there,  too.  my  boss 
breaks  down  and  cries  because  her  neighbor- 
hood has  buined  ilown  because  all  she  heais 
all  around  is.  -Hey.  I  i  ant  iloal  with  it."  I  «o 
home  and  I've  (jot  to  deal  with  the  same 
thint;  on  television.  My  mom.  she's  sayinM. 
--it's  them  against  us.  It's  us  a«alnst  them." 
It's  not  that  way!  It  doesn't  have  to  be  that 
way!  If  that's  the  way  you  .see  it.  unite! 

.Stop  the  violence  is  all  I  ask!  Stop  racism. 
Oivi-  me  some  peace! 

Now.  Mr.  Six-akcr.  that  was  an  in- 
t:redible  ines.saKe  and  it  has  playeil  a 
role  in  strenKtheninn  m.v  resolve  to  try 
and  brinif  about  the  kind  of  t'lowth 
package  which  this  country  des- 
perately needs  to  deal  with  the  inner 
city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  creation  of  jobs  is 
key  to  dealinu'  with  this  crisis.  We  have 
a  crisis  of  alienation.  We  have  seen  the 
success  of  t^antrs.  We  have  seen  the  suc- 
cess of  othi-r  movements  which  have 
created  trouble  because  people  have 
been  alienated  from  their  families, 
from  their  Kovornment.  and  I  hope  very 
much  that  this  statement  and  our  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  implement  enterpiiso 
zones,  to  implement  the  opportunity 
for  those  in  url)an  areas  to  own  their 
own  homes  rather  than  livintj  in  sub- 
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.^t.iiui.iut  iiublic  housing,  and  the  oppoi-- 
tunity  to  implement  the  package 
wliiili  1  have  introduced.  H.R.  .'ilOl, 
which  will  take  the  minoiity  set-aside 
protiiam  and  create  a  chance  for  those 
in  urban  areas  to  take  advantatre  of  it: 
if  we  could  implement  those  things.  I 
am  convinced  that  we  can  set  at  the 
base  of  this  problem. 


AN'NorNCiNc.    liii:  iii.'.^T  m:\!i.i.i; 

CHAM1U:HI..\IN     XUAHM    I'^H    TH!'. 

.SHLi.lXO   <>!'    .\Mi;i:KA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Undei-  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  K'entle- 
woman  from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Benti.kyI 
is  recotjnized  for  h  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  .yester- 
day I  reported  on  a  story  in  the  Sunday 
Outlook  section  of  the  \VashinM:lon 
Post  of  May  31.  1992.  a  report,  written 
by  .Susan  Tolchien  on  the  possible  sale 
ol  LTV  to  the  French-owned  Thomson 

CSF  Co. 

Testimony  had  been  Riven  to  a  Sen- 
ate committee  by  the  DOD  counsel  as- 
suring the  Senators  that  were  Thom- 
son to  buy  LTV,  walls  would  be  placed 
around  LTV's  defense  business  "*  *  * 
preventinti  Thomson  from  beint^  other 
than  a  passive  investor. 

The  story  continues  that,  lormer  Sec- 
retary of  Defen.se.  Frank  Carlucci.  a 
principal  in  the  sale— undcrstandintr 
that  his  action  could  be  a  "deal  bust- 
er" left  the  room,  called  DOD.  and 
-•appeared  on  the  witness  stand  less 
than  an  hour  later  with  the  Defense 
Department's  tjuarantees  revoked." 

I  said,  and  I  (luote.  -'This  is  an  abso- 
lutely outrageous  action  -exposint:^  to 
the  world -the  power  of  supposedly 
former  officials  to  run  rouM^hshod  over 
duly  appointeil  Agency  heads  and  the 
concerns  of  the  House  and  the  .Senate.  " 

I  suggested  to  the  House  that  such 
power  should  not  go  unrecognized,  or 
unrewarded. 

Tonight.  I  would  like  to  recognize 
Mr.  Frank  Carlucci's  efforts  to  .sell  off 
iMit  of  the  critical  defen.se  ba.se  of  the 
United  States  to  a  foreign  company  60 
I>ei-cent  owned  by  the  Government  of 
l-'rance.  I  name  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Frank  Carlucci  to  receive  the 
first  Neville  Chamberlain  Award  for 
striving  to  give  us  economic  peace  in 
our  time,  no  matter  the  cost  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Nation. 

To  some  of  you  in  the  audience,  who 
wonder  why  t  he  award  is  a  black  um- 
brella, during  the  World  War  II  peiiod 
the  photo  caught  forever  in  the  metn- 
ory  of  all  of  us  growing  up  at  that 
time  the  picture  which  symbolized 
the  sellout  of  the  defenseless  nation  of 
Czechoslovakia  to  Hitler,  by  the  Brit- 
ish Prime  Minister,  to  achieve  "peace 
in  our  time"  was  the  film  of  Prime 
Minister  Chamberlain  with  black  um- 
brella under  his  arm  returning  to  Eng- 
land fi-om  the  Munich  meeting  witii 
Hitler. 


I'ohiini  w.us  aii.tt  kiii  before  a  year 
was  mil  .inii  C.if.u  liiit.iii;  .iml  France 
gained  niily  a  little  lnctthiim  lime,  at 
a  in  rihle  cost  to  the  nst  oi  Europe. 

1  would  hope  m.v  in-w  .iu'.u-<t  strikes 
to  the  heart  ot  wb.at  -.vf  ii.ivi-  ln-cii  expe- 
riencing in  this  country  over  the  last 
two  decades  of  selling  off  chunks  of 
this  great  Nations'  industrial  base 
both  commercial  an<l  defen.se  in  order 
to  run  a  lew  more  dollars  through  ihi- 
gross  national  product,  no  mallei  I  he 
(  ost  to  our  workers  and  our  children. 
to  our  living  .standard,  and  to  our  very 
.<()vereignt,v. 

Chambeilain  gave  away  the  Czechs 
the    recipients   of   the    black    umbrella 
award   are   selling   off  oui-   wealth-pro- 
ducing industi-ies. 

I  believe  u  j-hould  be  noted  and  the 
names  (jf  iJie  people  who  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  these  sales  should  be  re- 
corded in  .'=()me  official  way. 

This  is  (iiily  Die  inst  .iw.uii.  I  fear. 
unfortunaielv.  there  will  be  others. 

To  the  rii.-~t  winner,  an  umbrella 
en.scribed:  the  Neville  Chamberlain 
Award  to  Frank  Cai'lucci  for  the  Sell- 
ing of  .Ameru  a." 


Ki.-;(  Al,i,^■     .'^orM)     (;t)\i:i^NMi;NT 

.XKCHS.'-^Am'       i-'OH       IT'ITliK      ( 11' 

couN'i'in" 

The  Sl'KAKl'.l-;  ]nn  uinpore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schkok- 
dkk)  is  rei-ognized  I'oi-  .')  minutes. 

Mrs.  .SCHKOKDKK.  .Mr.  Speaker.  1 
rise  now  because  nt^xt  week  we  are 
going  to  be  talking  about  the  balanced 
budget  probably  more  than  ever  we 
want  to  hear.  President  Bush  started 
that  discussion  last  night  by  taking  to 
the  airways  and  encoui-aging  all  Mem- 
bers to  vote  for  the  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sit  on  the  Comrnittee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  the  whole  bal- 
anced budget  issue  has  been  a  very  dif- 
ficailt  one.  We  have  had  many,  many 
hearings  about  the  balanced  budget. 

We  also  know  how  very  difficult  it  is 
to  make  those  decisions.  People  talk 
about  State  government  having  bal- 
anced budgets,  and  they  are  absolutely 
right.  The.y  do  have  those  amendments. 
But  State  goveinments  do  not  protect 
democracies,  they  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  wars,  they  do  not  have  to  worr.y 
about  huge  depressions.  So  they  have 
different  criteria  than  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  supposed  to  do. 

But  I  must  say  what  I  saw  happening 
last  night  on  television  by  the  Presi- 
dent saddened  me  very  much,  because  I 
think  it  is  an  indication  of  what  we  are 
going  to  hear  next  week.  People  want 
to  push  and  push  and  push  for  adoption 
of  a  balanced  budget  amendment,  and 
we  really  ought  to  be  pushing  for  the 
adoption  of  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment.  It  is  amazing  that  we  push  so 
hard.  Imi  we  iK'ver  produce  one. 

1  look  at  President  Bush,  and  he  has 
liecn  either  having  his  own  administra- 
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tion  01-  part  of  an  administration  for  12 
yeai's.  ami  it  has  never  happened  under 
him  I  must  say  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
reseiitai  ivt-s  we  have  not  pi-oduced  one, 
nor  has  the  other  body.  So  we  keep  see- 
ing all  these  different  ideas  and  gim- 
micks for  what  would  make  us  do  a 
balanced  budget,  and  yet  somehow  we 
cannot  make  ourselves  do  a  balanced 
budget. 

1  think  one  of  the  biggest  problems 
we  have  is  we  have  created  a  system 
where  irresponsibility  is  what  is  re- 
warded. Think  about  it.  In  any  other 
county  if  a  prime  minister  appears  in 
front  of  the  parliament  and  comes  in 
with  a  budget  that  he  cannot  get  the 
parliament  to  agree  to.  the  government 
falls. 

When  you  think  about  that,  every 
year  for  the  last  12  yeare  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  fallen.  This  year 
President  Bush  got  more  votes  for  his 
budget  than  anyone  has  in  a  long  time. 
He  got  40  votes.  That  is  not  a  majority, 
and.  again,  the  Government  would  have 
fallen. 

So  we  see  a  Chief  Executive  who  can- 
not produce  a  budget  that  can  get  a 
majority  on  their  side,  much  less  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

Then  our  side  goes  out  and  we  have 
the  same  problem.  We  have  many 
Members  who  voted  for  no  budget  at 
all.  I  must  say  the  only  thing  worse 
than  having  a  budget  is  not  having  a 
budget.  Yet  politically  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  not  vote  for  any  budget,  blame 
them  all.  and  sa.y  .you  are  for  a  better 
one,  .somewhere  out  there.  However, 
you  have  not  produced  it. 

I  think  that  that  is  what  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  so  frustrated  about. 
They  are  becoming  more  and  more 
aware  that  we  have  this  s.ystem  in 
which  irresponsibility  is  what  is  re- 
warded, and  not  responsibility. 

I  think,  too.  that  on  many  of  these 
issues,  we  are  beginning  to  see  them 
more  and  more  as  fig  leaves.  If  we  want 
to  do  a  balanced  budget,  if  we  really 
want  to  move  forward  toward  fiscally 
responsible  government,  that  is  what 
we  should  be  doing. 

Today  we  had  a  S294  billion  defense 
budget  on  the  floor.  Many  Members 
voted  against  it  because  it  was  not 
enough,  if  you  can  imagine  that. 

Defense  is  .57  percent  of  what  we  have 
in  discretionary  spending.  So  if  you  are 
really  going  to  do  a  balanced  budget, 
you  are  going  to  have  to  cut  a  whole 
lot  more  than  the  $7  billion  to  59  bil- 
lion that  we  were  talking  about  today. 

So  I  hope  people  will  look  at  this  dis- 
cussion we  are  about  to  embark  on 
next  week.  I  must  say  w-hal  I  heai-d  last 
night  on  television  and  what  I  saw  hap- 
pening on  this  floor  for  about  half  an 
hour  says  to  me  we  are  still  not  going 
to  get  there.  We  are  still  very  apt  to 
have  strong  partisan  debate  about  this. 

W'e  are  supposed  to  be  very  irrespon- 
sible, and  the  one  that  is  most  irre- 
sponsible and  the  one  that  can  flow  the 
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most  rhtMoiic  ai-oiuid  the  Hoor  will 
probably  b(>  whoever  looks  like  is  win- 
nin^f  the  debate.  Meanwhile,  the  coun- 
try loses  the  war  on  settinK-  on  with 
.some  kind  of  fiscall.v  sound  tfovern- 
ment  lor  the  future  and  for  our  chil- 
dren, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  really  thitik  this  is  a 
vei'v  critical  and  important-  issue,  and  I 
hope  we  can  bef,'in  ne.xt  week  on  a  little 
better  tone  than  we  end  this  week  on 
and  tfct  on  with  what  people  want  so 
desperatel.v  to  have  happen. 


(■ri;i;K. 


iJi'       .SI 
FOR 


KM)  INC. 
FISCAL 


\\ii      i:r.',  i:\UKS 
VIO.-XKS   1!)!<2   \'.m 

The  SPF-.^KKR  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Mvn- 
tleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pank'ITAJ 
is  recot;nized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  ol 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  as  chair 
man  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  pursu- 
ant to  the  procedures  ot  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  section  311  ol  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  ol  19/4,  as  amended,  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  printing  in  the  Congressionai 
Rfcord  the  official  letter  to  the  Speaker  advis- 
ing him  of  the  current  level  of  revenues  for  fis- 
cal years  1992  through  1996  and  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1992  Spending  levels  for  fiscal 
years  1993  through  1996  are  not  included  be- 
cause annual  appropriations  acts  for  those 
years  have  not  been  enacted 

This  IS  the  seventh  report  of  the  t02d  Con- 
gress lor  fiscal  year  1992.  This  report  is  based 
on  the  aggregate  levels  and  committee  alloca 
tions  lor  fiscal  years  1992  through  1996  as 
contained  in  House  Report  No.  102-69,  the 
conference  report  to  accompany  House  Con 
current  Resolution  121. 

The  term  "current  level"  refers  to  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  budget  authority,  outlays,  en- 
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1  titlement  aulhonty.  and  revenues  that  are 
available — or  will  be  used— for  the  full  fiscal 
year  in  question  based  only  on  enacted  law. 

As  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee.  I  In- 
tend to  keep  the  House  informed  regulady  on 
the  status  of  the  current  level. 

COMMIITKH  ON    IHK  BL'DCKT. 

Wtishvwtun.  DC.  June  :i.  /.W2. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Koi.kv. 

.Speaker,  House  ol  Itepresenlattves.  Washington. 
DC. 

Dkak  Mh.  Si'KAKKit.  To  facilitate  enforce- 
nieiit  under  sections  302  ami  311  of  the  Con- 
Mies.sional  BuilRet  A<jt.  as  amended.  I  am 
herewith  transmittinK;  the  status  report  on 
the  current  level  of  revenues  for  fiscal  .years 
1992  LhrouKh  1996  and  spending  estimates  for 
ti.scal  year  1992,  under  H.  Con.  Res.  121.  the 
Concuirent  Re.solution  on  the  Budget  for 
Fiscal  Year  1992.  Spending  levels  for  fi.scal 
years  1993  lhrout?h  1996  are  not  included  be- 
cause annual  appropriations  acts  for  those 
years  have  not  been  enacted. 

The  enclo.sed  tables  also  compare  enacted 
legislation  to  each  committee's  602(a)  alloca- 
t  ion  of  discretionary  new  budget  authority 
and  new  entitlement  authority.  The  602(a) 
allocations  to  House  Committees  made  pur- 
suant to  H.  Con.  Res.  121  were  printetl  in  the 
statement  of  managers  accompanying  the 
I  onference  report  on  the  resolution  (H.  Re- 
port 102  69). 

yincerely. 

LKON  K.  PANh-n'A. 

Cliairnian. 

Rktokt  to  thk  Spkakkk  ok  THK  U.S.  HOUSK 
OK  Rki'kk.skntativks  From  thk  Co.MMriTKK 
ON  rHK  BuDGfrr  on  thk  Status  ok  thk  Fis- 
cal YKAU  1992  CONC.KKSSIONAI,  HuDOhrr 
ADOKTKD  in  HoDSK  CoNCIjKHKNT  RK.SOI.L!- 
IION  121 

REFIECIING  COMPLEIEO  ACIION  AS  OF  JUNE  2,  1992 

|0n  budget  imountv  in  millions  of  ilolMtsI 
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REFLECIING  COMPIEUD  ACIION  AS  Of  JUNE  2   1992 
Continued 

lOn  budftt  iraounts.  m  milluiis  ot  Mtan\ 


■Jun 


('  .■), 


1U'J2 


Fiuil  itu 

199? 

1993  % 

OutUn 

l?OI(K)fl 

6  134  100 

Rfvwiun 

8M400 

4  837  000 

Curicnl  Irwl 

BudiFt  aulhoiity 

1  ?68  9?S 

NA 

OutljK^ 

l?Ob?i; 

NA 

Re«nu« 

8^3364 

48^9  000 

Cuftftit  tevH  ovei{f)/uiK]ef( 

)  ippioptult  Incl 

Bud|p|  authoiitv 

3/!> 

NA 

OulUr^ 

t3617 

NA 

RewnuK 

.?%4 

3000 

19« 


1993  96 


Appfopftalt  tevH 


1769  300    6  Ml  900 


Note  NA=No(  applicable  because  annual  appiopfiations  acts  fw  tlwse 
yeais  have  not  been  enacted 

HUDGKT  AUTHOHn  Y 

Any  measure  that  provides  new  budget  or 
entitlement  authority  for  fi.scal  .year  1992 
that  is  not  included  in  the  current  level  esti- 
mate, and  that  exceeds  $375  million  in  budget 
authority  for  the  year,  if  adopted  and  en- 
acted, would  cause  the  appropriate  level  of 
budget  authorit.y  for  that  year  as  .set  forth  in 
H.  Con.  Res.  121.  to  be  exceeded. 

OUTLAYS 

Any  iiieasiuf  that  (1)  provides  new  budget 
or  entitlement  authority  that  is  not  included 
in  the  current  level  estimate  for  fiscal  year 
1992.  and  (2)  increases  outla.vs  in  fiscal  .year 
1992,  if  adopted  and  enacted,  would  cau.se  the 
appropriate  level  of  outlays  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  121.  to  t)e  exceeded. 

hkvknuks 

Any  measure  that  would  result  in  a  reve- 
nue loss  that  is  not  included  in  the  current 
level  revenue  estimate  and  exceeds  $2,964 
million  for  fiscal  year  1992.  if  adopted  and  en- 
acted, would  cause  levenues  to  be  less  than 
the  appropriate  level  for  that  year  as  set 
forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  121.  Any  measure  that 
would  result  in  a  revenue  loss  that  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  current  level  revenue  estimate 
for  fiscal  years  1992  through  1996.  if  adopted 
and  enacted,  would  cause  revenues  to  \)t  less 
than  the  appropriate  level  for  those  years  as 
.set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  121. 


DIRECT  SPENDING  LEGISLATION 

(fiKil  yeais  m  millions  ol  dolUfsl 


1997 


19»  96 


Biid(e1  auttmity 


Oultays 


New  entitlemenl  aulhof 
•ty 


Bud|et  authority 


Outbys 


New  entitlement  auttKN 
ily 


House  committee 
Agncultuie 

ApptopiMle  level 
Curient  level 
Oitleience 
tmed  Services 

Appiop(i.lte  level 
Current  level 
Difterence 
Bankini  Finance  and  Urban  Allans 
Appropriate  level 
Curient  level 
Oilier  ence 
Oistricl  ol  Columbia 
Appropiiale  Ir^rl 
CuiienI  level 
Dilteience 
( ducation  and  I  abor 
Appropriate  level 
Current  level 
Oitleience 
(nerty  and  Commerce 
Appropriate  level 
Current  level 
Dilterence 
lureign  Allans 

Appropriate  level 
Current  level 
Dilterence 
Gantmnienl  Operations 
Appropriate  level 
Current  level 
Oillerence 
Mouse  Adminisliation 
Appropriate  level 


0 

n 

>7S 

0 
0 


e 
t 

7 

0 

; 
/ 

0 

n 

«7S 

0 
0 


i6 
0 
% 

0 
0 


37» 

I 

3.719 

0 
0 


0 

177 

»177 


3M0 

I 

3.439 

0 
S3 
S3 

0 

177 
»I77 

0 
0 


0 

4 

** 

0 
0 


4716 

(') 

4716 

0 
S3 
t3 

"  0 
0 


70.IS3 

0 

70  lU 

0 
0 
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[libcdl  yeais  III  millions  ot  dotiaisl 
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199? 


199?  96 


Budget  authwity 


Ne*  entitlement  author 
ity 


Budge!  authoT'ti 


I  entitlement  auttiw 
Ity 


Current  level 
Ditlerence 
Interior  and  Insulai  Altaits 
Appropnate  level 
Current  level 
Ditterenre 
JudiLiar> 

Appropriate  level 
Cuiient  level 
Oitteiente 
Merchant  Marme  and  hsheftes 
Appfoprtate  ievel 
Current  level 
Ditterence 
Post  Office  and  Ciwil  Service 
Appropriate  level 
Current  level 
Dtfferenie 
Puhlic  Works  and  transpoftatjon 
Appropriate  level 
Current  level 
Difference 
Science.  Space  and  Technology 
Appropriate  level 
Current  level 
Ditterence 
Small  Business 

Appropriate  level 
Current  level 
DiItererKe 
Veterans   Alt  airs 

Appropriate  level 
Current  level 
Difference 
Wriys  and  Means 

Appropriate  level 
Current  level 
Difterence 
f-ermanent  Select  Commjttee  an  InteUtKencc. 

Appropriate  level    , „ ~ 

Current  level         

DitlerefKe 


0 

.7 

2 

0 
2 
2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

9 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

I6,3SS 

18,514 
+2.156 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
3 
3 

0 

2 

♦2 

0 

7,036 
+  7,036 

0 

7,036 

+  7.036 

0 
(') 

(') 

0 
(') 

(') 

0 

(') 
(>l 

0 
0 


4S4 

37S 
106 

0 

8.036 

+8.036 

0 
(■) 

(') 


0 
5 

0 

IS 

416 

0 
0 


117.799 

113048 

4  751 


0 

5 

*b 

0 

16 

+  16 

0 
0 


0 

16 

*K 

0 
CI 
CI 

0 
0 


0 
4 
4 

0 

7.458 

+  7.458 

0 
CI 
C) 


0 
15 

+  15 

0 

7,458 

+  7458 

0 
(') 
(') 


6411 
2.IS2 
4.629 

620 

9.098 

+1.478 


C) 

C) 


'less  Itian  $500,000 


DISCRETIONARY  APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 

iln  millions  ot  dollaist 


Revised  602(bl  subdivisions 


latest  current  level 


Oitlerence 


BA 


BA 


Commeice  Justice  Stale  ludiciaiy 

Delen'jC 

Disliict  ot  Columbia 

tnergy  and  water  development 

foreign  operations 

hiteiKK 

labor  Healtti  and  Human  Services,  and  Iducalioii 

legislative 

Mihtaiy  construction 

Ruial  development  agiicditure  and  related  agencies 

Iiansportation 

tieasufy  Postal  Service 

.&  iiUO  independent  a|efKltS  , 

UMd  tila( 


21,070 

270,244 

700 

21,875 

15,285 

13102 

59,08/ 

7  344 

8564 

12,299 

13,765 

10,825 

63953 


20714 

275.222 

690 

20.770 

13.556 

12.050 

57.79/ 

2.317 

8.4S2 

IU26 

31.100 

11.120 

61714 


21,007 

262  763 

700 

21870 

14.295 

13.077 

59.074 

2  303 

8,427 

11285 

13752 

10,824 

63  315 


20,706 

272.658 

690 

20.71S 

13.449 

12.ISS 

S7332 

32n 

S.4U 

11.220 

3l.79t 

11.119 

61  707 


63 

7  481 

0 

5 

990 

-25 

-13 

-41 

137 

14 

13 

1 

638 


2,564 

0 

-« 

-187 

I3t 

3i 

-47 

69 

6 

2 

-1 

-7 


513113 


W/458 


503  692 


W4  766 


9«1 


2  692 


U.S.  CONGKKSS. 
CONGRKSSIONAI,  BUDGKT  OB'B'rCK 

Washington.  DC.  June  .1.  1992. 
ii   II.  Lkon  E.  PANi-n-rA. 

Cluiirman.  Committee  on  the  Uudgel.  House  of 
liepresenlatives.  Washington.  DC. 
Dkak  Mk.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  section 
«)8(l))  and  in  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act.  as  amended,  this  let- 
ter and  supporting  detail  provide  an  up-to- 
date  tabulation  of  the  on-budRet  current  lev- 
els of  new  budget  authority,  estimated  out- 
la.vs. and  estimated  revenues  tor  fiscal  year 
1992  in  c  omparison  with  the  appropiiate  lev- 
els for  those  items  contained  in  the  1992  Con- 
i  urrent  Resolution  on  the  BuilRet  (H.  Con. 
Hes.  121).  This  report  is  tabulated  as  of  close 
of  business  June  2.  1992.  and  is  sumtriarized 
as  follows: 


iln  millions  ol  dollars] 


^?''?"  '«       Current  level 
House  cur         olution  (H 

rent  level         Con  Res 

l?l) 


+/ 
resolution 


PARLIAMENTARIAN  STATUS  REPORT  1020  CONG  2D 
SESS  HOUSE  ON  BUDGET  SUPPORTING  DETAIL  EOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  199?  AS  Of  ClOSE  OF  BUSINESS  !UNE  ? 
1992 


Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Revenues 

1992 

1992  96 


1 268,925        1 269  300  375 

1205,217        1201600  +3617 


Budget  au- 
Itiorit> 


Outlays        Revenues 


853  364 
4829,000 


850,400 
4,832  000 


+2964 
3  000 


Since  my  last  report,  dated  May  6.  1992.  the 
CoiiKi-ess  has  cleared  and  the  President  has 
signed  a  bill  extending  certain  expiring  vet- 
erans' programs  (P.L,  102  291).  The  Congress 
has  also  cleared  for  the  Presidents  signature 
U.K.  4990,  the  rescission  bill  for  1992.  These 
actions  changed  the  estimates  of  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays. 
Sincerely. 

RoHKur  D.  Rki.schaukr, 

Diredor. 


727,237 
703  643 

950 
(237  54: 


853  364 


ENACIID  IN  PREVIOUS  SESSIONS 

Revenues  - -— 

Permanents  and  ottier  spending 

legislation  807,617 

Appropriation  legislation  686,331 

Mandatory  adjustments '  11208) 

OMsetling  receipts  (232  542) 

total  previously  enacted  1  260  198         1  199  2S 


ENACiFD  THIS  Session 

Emergency  Unemployment  Com 

pensation  Eitension  (Public 

lav.  102  244)  2/06  2  706 

American  lectinology  Preeminence 

(Public  lax  102  2451 
Further  Continuing  Appropriations 

1992  (Public  la*  102  266)'  14,178  5.724 
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'In  acrotdance  «ilb  setlion  ?6l(all?)ID)li)  ol  the  Biid(el  Eiitofcemml 
Atl  Ibe  amounl  shown  In  Public  law  10?  ?66  don  not  include 
tlO/OOO.OOO  in  budget  aulhoiily  and  t?l  000.000  in  outlays  m  emetiency 
lundini  loi  SBA  disaster  loans 
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TETI-;  NFOKI)  TO  SPKKI)  THH  SHTI'IJ-:- 
MKN'I"  OF  CI-AIMS  UNDl'.It  THK 
NATIONAL  VACCINK  IN.TURV 
COMfMONSATION   E'KOGKAM 

The  Sl'HAKI'IR  pro  tomjjoio.  Under  a 
previous  ortlcr  of  the  House,  the  t^en- 
tlcman  fruiii  Ciilifoiiiia  (Mi-.  .Stakk)  is 
reto(^nize(l  lor  h  nuiuites. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro 
ducing  a  bill  which  would  correct  an  miustice 
facing  applicants  to  the  National  Vaccine  In- 
)ury  Compensation  Program. 

This  program  established  an  office  ot  spe 
cial  masters  within  the  US  Claims  Court  who 
decide  how  to  compensate  children  injured  by 
vaccination 

It  was  established  in  1986  because  ol  the 
existing  tort  system's  inability  to  speedily  re- 
solve the  cotnplex  liability  issues  involved  in 
vaccine-related  injuries  Mr  Waxman,  whose 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  Environment 
held  hearings  on  the  bill,  explained  the  pur- 
pose ol  the  bill  during  a  July  25,  1986  hearing: 

Beiivuse  o!  tile  llmitiitions  ol  the  cmreiit 
t.oit  liiw  ami  inlversarv  proceed  inns,  many  of 
those  chiltlieii  who  are  iri.iureil  tjy  vaecines 
ate  never  i.ompeiisiit,ecl.  We  laniiot  afford  to 
price  vaccines  out  of  the  mat  ket  or  to  lot  Iti 
.iure<l  chlldroii  mo  unattended.  Kither  result 
will  end  the  success  of  the  inimunizatioii 
pronfani. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  exactly  what  is  hap- 
pening today  because  the  law  limits  the  num- 
ber ol  special  masters  administering  the  pro- 
gram to  only  eight 

There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  an  over- 
riding governmental  concern  in  picking  the 
number  eight.  No  testimony  was  taken  to  de- 
termine It  The  committee  and  the  court 
guessed  at  the  number  based  on  the  relatively 
lew  cases  belore  the  court  at  that  time. 

Due  to  the  overwhelming  demand  lor  reliel 
under  this  program,  eight  special  masters  are 


not  enough  Today  the  special  masters  (ace  a 
tremendous  backlog  of  cases  which  will  lake 
them  many  months  or  even  years  to  settle 

For  most  of  the  children  who  need  com- 
pensation from  this  program,  this  is  too  long  to 
wait  Families  are  going  bankrupt,  selling  their 
houses,  and  going  into  debt  to  pay  lor  the 
costs  of  treating  their  children  for  vaccine-re- 
lated injuries  while  they  wait  lor  their  cases  to 
be  settled 

My  legislation  simply  changes  one  tiny  part 
ol  the  act  to  allow  the  Claims  Court  to  appoint 
as  many  special  masters  as  it  needs  to  re- 
solve the  backlog  of  long  pending  cases. 

Justice  delayed  for  these  families  is  justice 
denied.  Please  join  me  in  this  effort  to  correct 
this  situation  and  bring  a  speedy  resolution  to 
the  large  backlog  of  vaccme-injury  cases  be 
lore  the  programs  special  masters 


CONGltFvSSloNAL  DKAUi.OCK   AND 
TH1-;  HISK  OK  ROSS  PKROT 

The  SPKAKKR  pro  tetiipore.  Under  a 
previous  order  ol  the  Hou.se.  the  «en- 
Llenian  from  Georgia  (Mr.  GiNOKlCH]  is 
reeok'nized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
not,  use  all  of  my  time,  hut  I  do  want  to 
talk  for  a  few  minutes  about  conj^res- 
sional  deadlock  and  the  rise  of  Ross 
Perot,,  because  I  think  the.y  are  di- 
rectly related.  I  think  it  is  frankly  a 
fas(•^natin^f  phenomenon,  and  the  aetiv- 
ity  of  this  week  and  next  week  I  think 
tells  a  lot  about  why  the  American 
people  are  desperate  for  chanpc. 

There  is  an  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  this  morning  by  Paul  GiK^ot. 
He  cites  a  CHS  news  poll  in  which  the 
American  jx'ople  weit?  asked  <lot\s  the 
trovernment  need  fundamental  chany^e. 
does  it  need  complete  rebuildint;.  or 
does  it  need  minor  chan^'es. 

D  1.510 

Fifty-one  percent  of  the  American 
people  saiil  Washintrton  and  the  Amer- 
ican Government  need  fundamental 
chant^e.  Thirty-four  percent  .said  we 
need  to  completely  rebuild  the  Amer- 
ican Government.  Only  II  percent  .said 
we  need  minor  chanj^es. 

When  the  American  people,  b.v  85  per- 
cent, believe  Government  has  to 
ohant^e.  I  think  we  in  public  life  have 
an  oblijfation  to  listen  to  them,  to  try 
to  understand  what  they  are  sayinir. 
and  to  try  to  see  what  it  is  in  Govern- 
ment that  they  want  ehant,'ed. 

I  must  say.  I  rise  today  as  the  second 
rankini?  Republican  leader  with  a  very 
deep  sense  of  frustration.  We  have  been 
iiyintj  to  brinw  to  the  floor  of  the 
Flouse  a  series  of  bills  that  would  in- 
volve chanjje.  Wc  have  been  tr.vint?  to 
brint,'  up  a  series  of  bills  that  we  be- 
lieve would  be  helpful. 

I  thought  after  the  riots  and  the 
lootintj  in  Los  An^n^les  that  there  was  a 
possibility  for  K'enuine  bipiirtisanship. 
that  there  was  a  chance  to  work  to- 
t,^^ther,  that  possibly  we  could  put  the 
c'ountry  above  politics  and  we  could 
work  on  real  problems.  I  have  to  sa.y  on 


this  particular  Friday.  5  weeks  after 
the  riots.  I  am  very  discourai^ed  and 
very  frustrated  by  a  system  that  just 
seems  determined  to  self-destruct. 

I  want  to  talk  briefly  about  creatint; 
jobs  throuv,'h  enterprise  zones,  about 
helpint^  small  business,  about  creatint; 
jobs  across  the  whole  country  .so  that 
we  can  wet  out  of  this  recession,  about 
controlling  spendintj.  and  about  a  s.ys- 
tem  here  in  C'ont^ress  by  which  the 
Democratic  leadership  simply  refu.ses 
U)  be  fair  and  simply  refuses  to  allow 
the  American  people  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  watch  their  Representatives 
vote  on  real  issues. 

Let  me  start  with  what  for  me,  1 
truess.  was  the  last  straw.  We  are  troinK 
to  brint;  up  a  Democratic  unemploy- 
ment bill  next  week.  It  is  jfoinR  to  l)e 
very  expensive.  It  is  jfoin^'  to  be  over- 
budfret.  It  is  not  f,'oint,'  to  pay  for  itself 
in  the  first  1  years,  and  it  is  tjoint,'  to  do 
nothintr.  zero  to  create  new  jobs. 

I  came  to  the  flooi-  in  August.  I  came 
back  to  the  floor  in  October  and  No- 
vember, and  I  said  awain  and  attain,  if 
all  we  do  is  pass  unemployment  exten- 
sion, but  we  do  not  create  an.v  new  jobs 
and  the  econom.v  sta.ys  in  recession, 
then  we  are  t,'oint,'  to  be  rinht  back  here 
atrain  passing  another  unemployment 
bill. 

What  most  Americans  want  is  not  a 
Government  handout.  It  is  not  an  un- 
employment check.  What  most  Ameri- 
cans want  is  a  <;hance  to  create  jobs.  So 
the  Republicans  on  the  Committee  on 
Wa.vs  and  Means,  working  with  Presi- 
dent Bush  and  the  White  House,  devel- 
oped an  alternative  unemplo.vment 
bill.  We  have  built  into  our  unemploy- 
ment bill  the  real  answer  to  unemploy- 
ment, which  is  to  create  jobs.  This  is  a 
point  that  former  Senator  Paul  Tson- 
Kas  kept  trying  to  explain  in  his  cam- 
paiK^n  for  President,  the  real  answer  to 
unemployment  Is  jobs.  It  is  not  a  Gov- 
ernment check. 

We  wrote  into  oui-  bill  a  Sl.OOO-eredit 
for  first-time  home  buyers.  This  is  in 
H.R.  5260.  the  Unemplo.vment  Com- 
pensation Amendments  of  1992. 

In  H.R.  5260.  we  have  a  SI .000  tax 
credit  for  first-time  home  buyers, 
whether  they  are  buying'  a  new  home  or 
a  previousl.v  existing  home,  but  it  al- 
lows them  to  tfo  out  and  bu.v  a  new 
home.  That  is  important  because  if 
they  already  have  a  house  and  they 
want  to  move  up.  they  cannot  move  up 
if  they  cannot  sell  their  house.  So  it 
improves  the  pioixMt.y  value  of  every 
home  in  America.  It  increa.ses  the  mar- 
ket and,  in  fact,  one  study  suk'k'esls 
that  this  tax  credit  by  itself  would  cre- 
ate 125.000  new  jobs. 

One  would  think  that  the  Democratic 
leadership  would  like  to  help  .vounu 
couples  buy  their  first  home.  They 
would  like  to  help  the  home  builders  k'o 
out  and  employ  carpenters  and  plumb- 
ers and  electricians  and  buy  products 
and  buy  appliances  and  buy  timber. 
One  would  think  that  they  would  want 


to  create  an  opportunity  for  realtors  to 
sell  homes.  So  we  had  a  ,S1.0()0-ta,x  cred- 
it, for  first-time  home  tiuyi  i> 

.Second,  we  included  the  I'assive  Loss 
Kelief  Act.  This  is  a  bill  already  intro- 
duced on  a  bipartisan  l)asis.  supported 
by  Democrats  and  Republiians  alike, 
widely  considered  by  the  real  estate  in- 
dustry as  the  most  important  single 
bill  that  could  b<!  passed  for  the  real  es- 
tate industry:  3:38  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  cosponsor  this  bill. 

This  is  not  some  recent  l)iand-new. 
made-up  leprislation.  It  has  'XVH  cospon 
.sors.  including  well  over  1.50  Demo- 
crats. It  is  a  very  popular,  widely  sup- 
ported bill.  We  included  it.  As  I  said. 
338  Members  have  told  their  real  estate 
members,  their  realtors,  their  folks 
back  home.  *'I  am  for  this  hill.  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  it." 

Third,  we  iitcluded  a  .series  of  tax 
credits,  tax  provisions  that  were  about 
to  expire  on  June  30. 

We  included  thint^s  like  tin-  .ni- 
ployer-provided  educational  assistance. 
t,Moup  health  services,  health  insurance 
for  the  self-employed,  mortK'aK^e  reve- 
nue bonds,  small  issue  industrial  devel- 
opment bonds,  the  research  and  experi- 
mentation tax  credit,  the  orphan  drut,-- 
tax  credit.  All  of  these  are  very  impor- 
tant provisions  which  are  t,'oint,'  to  ex- 
pire. 

All  of  the.se  have  Members  who  know 
how  important  they  are.  They  have,  for 
example,  cities  and  towns  and  counties 
across  America  who  understand  the  im- 
portance of  mortj,'a!^e  revenue  bonds 
and  small  issue  industrial  development 
bonds.  They  have  every  hiRh-tech- 
noloM^.V  company  in  America  that  uses 
the  research  and  experimentation  tax 
credit.  They  have  every  person  who 
suffers  from  a  rare  disease  and  who 
knows  that  the  orj^han  drui4^  tax  credit 
encourages  the  pharmaceutical  indus- 
try to  develop  druss  specifically  to 
help  them. 

So  we  said,  let  us  not  let  these  ex- 
pire. Let  us  continue  these  provisions 
so  people  can  continue  to  do  the  ritjht 
thing's  to  create  jobs  in  America. 

In  addition,  we  indexed  capital  j^ains 
for  the  future  for  new  assets.  We  said. 
never  aRain.  if  a  person  saves  and  in- 
vests, never  a^ain  will  they  pay  taxes 
(jn  inflation. 

Toda.v  if  one  works  hard  and  one  is 
frugal  and  one  has  a  small  business  and 
one  invests  a  little  bit  in  that  busine.ss, 
when  they  finally  sell  the  business, 
they  have  to  pay  tax  on  the  inllation. 

i'hey  have  to  pay  tax  on  value  that  is 
not  real.  It  is  just  paper.  So  we  put  in 
indexing  capital  Rains  for  new  assets. 

Finally,  we  repealed  the  luxury  tax 
on  boats.  I  do  not  have  the  exact  num- 
lier  of  cosponsors.  but  there  are  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  Members  who  have 
aureed  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on  Ijoats 
because  it  kills  jobs.  We  now  know  that 
by  raising  the  excise  tax  on  new  boats. 
ail  we  did  was  drive  the  boat  industry 
offshore    to    places    like    the    lialianias 


and  the  C.iriliiiciii  and  F.urope.  ami  wc 
put  .Anieiiran  workers  out  of  work. 

,Iob  creation  b.v  a  SI. 000  tax  credit  for 
firsttime  hoiTie  liu\eis.  .job  rrcation  by 
helping  re, in  en  >  uiili  p.issive  loss  i-e- 
lief.  job  creatKin  by  extendinLr  ke.v  tax 
pi'ovisions.  including  research  and  ex- 
perimentation, orphan  druRs,  indus- 
trial development  bonds.  nioi'tRaKe  rev- 
enue lioniis.  Iiealth  insurance  for  the 
self-eniploved.   job  creation   by  repeal- 

ine   thee.xeise   l.i.X  OH  boats. 

We     Diet      I  lie     lules.     Tills     hill     OVCr    5 

ye.ii.--  not  only  does  no!  i  ost  .mythini-;. 
il  raises  S2  billion.  It  is  a<i  ualiy  better 
than  curn-ni  law.  .md  we  went  to  the 
Committee  on  !{ule,-  on  liehalf  of  all 
the  Jiepubli.  .Ills  m  the  H(juse.  on  behalf 
of  the  I'leMdent  and  his  administra- 
tion, and  we  «(jt  zero.  'I'he  Democratic 
leadership  will  not  even  allow  us  to 
offer  this  on  the  tloor.  I  think  herause 
they  know  It  It  w,i^  olteied  on  'he 
llooi.  it  would  i)a.ss.  With  338  cospon- 
sors. I  he  i^.issive  loss  I'elief  bill  b.v  it- 
self, this  liill  would  tro  throutjh  the 
House  Ijy  .i  huRC  margin. 

So  what  does  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship do?  They  strangle  every  Rep- 
resentative who  wants  to  pass  each  of 
these  bills,  and  they  do  not  even  allow 
it  to  come  up.  So  there  is  no  fair  com- 
petition. Tliet!  we  wonder  wh.v  so  many 
people  favoi   Ross  Perot. 

I  have  to  say.  I  am  so  sick  of  serving 
in  an  institution  in  which  the  rules  are 
liRRcd.  the  Ramc  is  stacked,  the  whole 
process  is  patently,  consistently,  rou- 
tinely unfair,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the 
average  American  watching  this  build- 
ing fail  to  do  its  job  is  looking  des- 
perately for  real  change. 

a  1.520 

Let  mv  give  you  an  example.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Realtors,  rep- 
resenting literally  inillions  of  people 
across  the  country,  wrote  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  on  June  3  and  said  the  fol- 
lowint;: 

Dkak  Mk.  Chaih.m.an:  When  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee considers  H.R.  .W60.  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Amendments  of  1992.  we 
respectfully  urge  you  to  make  in  order  the 
Repuljlican  Leadership  substitute  to  Ije  of- 
fered by  Representative  Archer. 

The  National  Association  of  Realtors  sup- 
ports the  spirit  and  goals  of  extending  the 
expiring  supplemental  uneinployment  bene- 
fits program  and  revampin*f  the  exi.sting  un- 
employment taxation  s.vstem. 

We  also  believe,  however,  that  Contness 
should  include  in  this  leMislation  a  jobs  cre- 
ation component  that  will  help  put  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans  back  to  work. 
Historically,  the  housing  and  real  estate  in- 
dustry has  led  the  nation  out  of  recession 
and  on  the  path  to  sustained  economic 
growth.  Over  the  past  six  months,  however, 
the  industry  has  experienced  fits  and  starts, 
at  times  leadinp  us  to  tjelieve  we  are  on  the 
path  to  economic  recovery  and  Miowth  only 
to  stumble  again  the  following  month. 

In  our  industry,  which  we  believe  reflects 
the  economy  as  a  whole,  we  are  experiencing 
precious  few  pockets  of  prosperity  across  the 
country.  The  prevalent  mood  in  real  estate- 
both    residential    and    commercial— can    he 
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i)est   characterized    with    the    words    uncer- 
tainty and  concern. 

For  these  reasons,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Realtors  feels  that  the  legislative 
proposal  being  offered  by  Representative  Ar- 
cher represents  a  much-needed  and  long 
awaited  Congressional  response  to  the  fun- 
damental problems  confronting  the  industry. 

The  tax  components  contained  in  Rep- 
resentative Archei  s  proposal  include: 

A  $4,000  tax  credit  for  all  first-time  buyers 
of  new  and  existing  homes.  NAR  concludes 
this  credit  would  create  an  estimated  325,000 
new  jobs. 

H.R.  1414.  the  passive  loss  corrections  bill 
designed  to  restore  order  to  volatile  real  es- 
tate markets  and  .stabilize  local  tax  bases 
that  rely  so  heavily  on  real  estate  values  to 
provide  a  long  list  of  community  services. 
This  legislation  is  cosponsored  by  more  than 
330  House  Memljers  and  a  similar  provision 
was  contained  in  the  bill  passed  Ijy  the  House 
in  March. 

Extension  of  mortgage  revenue  bonds,' 
mortgage  credit  certificates  program.  This  is 
an  effective  provider  of  home  ownership  op- 
portunities for  Ainericans  of  modest  income. 
Again,  this  legislation  enjoys  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  an  overwhelming^  majority  of  the 
House  and  was  included  in  the  tax  bill  pa-ssed 
by  the  House  in  March. 

Indexation  of  capital  gains  applied  to  as- 
sets purchased  after  January  1,  1993  that 
have  been  held  for  at  least  2  years.  This  pro- 
vision would  ensure  that  capital  gains  tax 
would  apply  only  to  real  gain  and  not  that 
resulting  from  inflation.  A  similar  provision 
was  included  in  the  tax  bill  passed  by  the 
House  in  March. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  reiterate  our 
strong  support  for  the  alternative  being  of- 
fered by  Representative  Archer  and  resjject- 
fully  urge  the  Committee  to  make  in  order 
this  proposal,  many  of  the  components  re- 
cently passed  on  the  House  floor.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  these  provisions  of  great  merit  and 
need  which  also  enjoy  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port not  fall  victim  once  again  to  the  avail- 
ability of  a  narrowly  and  specifically  crafted 
legislative  vehicle. 
Sincerely. 

Dorcas  Hki.kant. 

I'rcsidenl. 

.\li .  Speaker,  what  does  that  mean?  It 
means  that  the  Detnocratic  leadership, 
which  could  not  defeat  this  legislation 
in  a  fair  vote,  will  simply  write  a  rule 
to  cheat  every  American  of  a  chance  to 
see  that  vote  and  to  force  us  to  vote 
only  on  their  particular  legislation, 
which  does  not  provide  for  one  single 
new  job.  for  one  single  new  house  to  be 
sold,  for  one  single  realtor  to  take  pas- 
sive loss,  for  one  single  business  to 
take  the  research  and  experimental  tax 
credit. 

Let  me  carry  it  a  stage  further.  It 
was  not  bad  enough  that  we  could  not 
bi'ing  up  a  very  serious,  well  thought 
out  bill  to  create  jobs,  supported,  parts 
of  it.  by  over  330  Members.  That  was 
not  bad  enough. 

Second,  the  Democratic  leadership 
wants  to  make  in  order  next  week  a 
bill  on  the  balanced  budget  which  they 
did  not  even  have  a  number  for  this 
morning,  a  bill  which  has  never  been  to 
a  committee,  a  bill  which  has  never 
had  a  hearing,  a  bill  which  has  never 
been  marked  up.  But.  if  they  want  to 
make  it  in  order,  they  can  bring  it  to 
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the  Hoor,  because  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership luns  its  schedulini,'  dictatorship, 
and  iiridcr  their  dictatorship  they  can 
do  anythinir  they  want. 

So  wc  can  lake  a  liiil  which  has  Iteen 
around  for  2  years,  has  XiH  cosponsors, 
wc  can  li'et  the  Presidci.l  to  say  he 
would  sijjn  it,  and  that  cannot  come  to 
the  floor,  l)ut  under  the  Democratic 
lej^islatlve  dictatorship,  they  can  write 
a  brandnew  bill,  introduce  it  t-jday, 
Mrive  it  a  numl)er.  and  vote  on  it  on 
Tuesda.V- 

Let  mv  carry  it  a  sta(,'e  further.  We 
have  been  tryini,'  for  h  weeks  to  ^et 
them  to  t)rinvr  to  the  floor  the  enter- 
prise zone  job  creation  le^'islation  A 
job  creatintj  enterprise  zone  is  ver.y 
simple.  It  is  the  idea  that  if  there  is  a 
pocket  of  poverty,  whether  it  Is  in 
rural  America,  West  Vii-j:inia  is  a  jrood 
example,  or  whether  it  Is  in  the  Inner 
city.  Atlanta.  I.os  Angeles.  New  York, 
that  the  most  effective  way  to  end  pov 
erty  is  to  ci-eate  real  jobs,  not  to  have 
make-work  summer  jobs  «iven  out  J)y 
politicians  for  2  months,  not  to  have 
trickledown  Govertim»'nt  bureaucracy, 
liut  to  change  the  Tax  Code  to  create 
an  incentive  so  small  iiuslness  and  new 
business  will  Invest  and  ci'cate  joi)s  in 
the  Inner  rW.y  atxl  will  create  jobs  for 
poorer  rural  counties. 

This  is  not  a  new  idea.  Conjjressman 
.lack  Kt'mp  first  be>,'ari  developint,'  it  in 
the  late  1970'3.  He  is  now  the  Secretary 
of  Houstnt;  and  Urban  Di'velopment. 
The  concept  has  been  around  for  at 
least  14  years.  Contrressman  Kemp  co- 
sponsored  a  bill  with  Coniiressman 
Ranokl,  a  Democrat  from  New  York 
That  bill  has  been  around  for  over  10 
years. 

The  administration,  the  Mush  admin- 
istration, has  now  developed  a  new. 
more  expanded,  more  powerful,  enter- 
prise zone  letfislation. 

The  private  sector  leader,  I'eter 
Ueberroth,  a  businessman  who  did  the 
Olympics  in  Los  Angeles,  asked  to  look 
.it  wh.it  I ould  be  don*'  in  I.os  ,-\nK'eles 
alter  the  riots,  made  a  key  prmciple 
He  .s<iid: 

I  iloii't  want  temporary  short-term,  make 
work,  political  bureaucratic  Goveriiinenl 
proKrams.  1  want  a  real  proKTam  to  have  real 
business  create  real  jobs  that  will  last  lor  a 
decade,  or  for  20  years,  oi  for  30  years  I  want 
people  to  KG  to  worlt  in  the  moinln«  and 
have  the  .same  job  a  year  later.  I  don't  want 
them  to  show  up  so  the  politicians  can  hand 
them  a  job  for  two  months,  and  at  the  end  of 
two  months  they  are  rlicht  Ijack  In  the  same 
thinK  thev  have  been  in. 

Petei-  I',  ti.  I  roth  came  to  the  Houstv 
We  hail  I  l>ip,iitisan  leadership  meet- 
injf.  VVt  li.i.l  H'lnocrats  and  Repub- 
licans. Mr.  Ueberroth  said: 

If  you  pass  job  creatiiiR  enterpri.se  zone 
leKlslation.  we  will  have  $20  or  private  in 
vestment  for  every  SI  of  tax  relief.  We  will 
creat*  jobs  within  48  hours  of  this  bill  pass 
inx.  You  do  not  need  complex  leKislatlon. 
you  do  not  need  a  bin.  massive  bureaucracy. 

If  the  bill  >Tets  accepted,  every  busi- 
nessman   in    .America,    ever.v   business- 
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man    in  Japan,   ever.v   businessman   in 
Germany  suddenl.v  says: 

If  I  Ko  to  a  poor  neli»hl)orhood  in  luial 
America,  a  nei«hborhood  that  has  Ijecome  an 
enterprise  zone,  I  Ket  ,some  advantages?  You 
mean  if  I  ko  in  the  inner  city  and  I  create 
.some  new  jobs  I  Ket  some  advant.aKesi'' 

People  do  it  because  It  works.  We 
know  it  works  because  it  works  in 
Hon>,'  Konjj.  We  know  it  works  because 
it  works  everywhere  on  the  planet 
where  jx!ople  are  triven  an  incentive  to 
create  jobs. 

A^ain.  this  exactly  what  Paul  Tson- 
k'as,  a  Democrat,  was  trying  to  say  all 
spring: 

You  cannot  love  jobs  and  hale  Job  creators. 
You  cannot  want  to  create  Jolw  and  refuse  to 
pii»!t  the  legislation  that  would  lower  taxes 
to  create  the  Jobs. 

We  have  tried  for  h  weeks  to  brin^  up 
job-creatlnij  enterprise  zone  lejfisla- 
tlon.  .As  of  today,  we  do  not  even  have 
an  ak'reement  in  the  other  body,  in  the 
JS«>nate,  to  even  brinu  it  up  ever.  We 
coulil  literally  pass  it  on  Monday,  and 
aicordinjj  to  Mr.  Ueberroth,  by  Friday 
jobs  would  be  created,  so  we  could  have 
a  summer  jobs  program  in  June  by 
passing;  this  bill. 

What  IS  the  answer?  The  answer  is, 
despite  the  fact  that  Mayor  Hradley. 
the  mayor  of  Los  Anjjeles,  <'ame  to  the 
White  House  and  said,  iis  a  Democrat, 
"Please  pjiss  the  letfislation,  "  Ma.yor 
Hspy  of  Mississippi  came  in  as  head  of 
the  black  ma.yors  for-  the  whole  coun- 
try, representintj  over  300  black  ma.y- 
ors. and  said.  "Please  pass  this  le>j;isla- 
tion."  and  I  have  talked  this  morning 
with  Keith  Butler,  a  city  councilman 
in  Detroit  wh(j  siiid,  "Please  p;uss  this 
letfislation,"  despite  all  of  this  biparti- 
san appeal  to  the  Conjjress.  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  will  not  make  in 
onler  next  week  the  President's  enter- 
prise zone  legislation,  which  I  believe, 
if  it  came  to  the  floor  and  was  brought 
for  a  vote,  would  pass  by  a  hutje  mar 
«in. 

Fltiailv.  in  the  vety  week  next  We»'|.- 
that  we  are  ^roiruf  to  lirm»/  up  the  bal- 
anced bud»ret  amendment,  t  ht  l>emo 
cratic  leadership  has  dei  idnl  'n  f.ike 
the  supplementiil  appropriations  bill, 
which  w;us  already,  fiankly,  bad  leav- 
inif  the  House,  which  already  had  too 
much  money  in  it  in  my  judgment,  and 
1  voted  against  it.  this  was  ori^'inally 
emergency  aid  for  Los  An^'eles.  Then 
we  added  Chicago.  Chicatfo  did  not  have 
a  natural  di.sastei-.  Chiiui>,'o  did  not 
have  a  riot  Chicago  had  a  city  tcovei-n 
ment  whii  h  f-iilrd  to  do  the  pio^^'i- 
thinK  on  maintenance  to  take  care  of 
its  tunnels,  so  every  American  is  now 
K'oins  to  send  $12.5  to  Chicago  in  order 
to  help  fake  care  of  the  cit.v  govern- 
ment's failure    I  think  that  is  wrontr. 

It  was  bad  enout^h.  When  it  left  the 
House  it  was  at  $49.5  million.  This  was 
the  so-called  supplemental.  It  trot  to 
the  Senate,  The  Senate  went  from  $495 


million  to  about  $1.8  billion.  It  went  to 
conference  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  The  conference  is  a  total  out- 
rage. They  added  another  $100  million 
in  the  conference. 

So  there  was  loo  muih  mone.v  In 
there  for  160-some  Members  of  the 
House  when  it  left  here  ,tt  s\'''>  million. 
They  then  added  $1,400,(KJO,(X)0,  and  in 
the  process  the  Senate  had  a  little  pro- 
vision, a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion. It  said,  by  the  way,  while  throw- 
ing all  this  pork  barrel  money  at  the 
politicians,  let  us  also  pass  a  job-creat- 
ing enteiprise  zone  bill.  Wc  had  a  vote 
in  the  House,  It  is  called  a  motion  to 
instruct  conferees,  and  we  instructed 
our  conference,  we  said,  by  372  to  21, 
that  is  right,  by  372  to  21.  that  is  15  to 
1  or  almost  18  to  1  we  said  accept  the 
Senate  resolution. 

Now  I  think  back  home  watching  tel- 
evision, seeing  this  on  C  SPAN  one 
would  think  a  .Member  of  the  House 
looking  at  it  in  the  Rkcokd  if  .you  in- 
struct the  conference  by  372  to  21  that 
they  will  accept  it,  right'?  Wrong.  The 
Senate  already  adopted  it.  We  voted  382 
to  21  here  to  adopt  it,  and  they  dropped 
it  in  the  conference.  It  is  the  most  out- 
rageously, high  handed,  discourag- 
ingly.  I  think  arrogant  behavior  one 
can  imagine.  It  is  the  same  good  old 
days  in  the  same  good  old  loom  doing 
whatever  they  want  without  any  re- 
gard for  the  American  people,  without 
an.v  regard  for  what  happens  in  the 
public,  without  an.y  regard  for  public 
opinion,  just  a  total,  absolute  failure  of 
the  process 

So  what  is  going  to  happen  next 
week,  and  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
great  ironies  whic  h  is  beginning  to  bite 
the  Democratic  leadership,  if  we  are 
going  to  vote  on  a  balanced  budget 
amendment.  And  then  we  are  going  to 
l)ring  up,  probably  the  same  day,  a  bill 
which  is  going  to  be  $2  liillion.  of  which 
the  President  as.serts  $1,400,000,000  is 
not  needed.  And  the  Demcx  rats,  I 
would  bet  money,  are  go.iik;  ti'  jxiss  it. 
becHUw  they  .s«'e  no  cmii  i  .iili<  t  iun  be- 
tween adding  $1.;)<)O.I)0(),IMIO  in  (M)rk  i)ju- 
rel  fur  the  polit  K  lan.'^  in  their  lug-city 
machines  and  voting  for  a  balanced 
budget  amendment.  And  it  is  just  all 
too  much. 

So  I  just  want  to  close  by  sa.ving  this: 
1  think  the  wa.y  the  House  is  currently 
being  run  is  an  outrage.  I  think  it  is  to- 
tally unacceptable  to  the  American 
people  to  have  the  leadership  of  the 
Democratic  Party  take  a  bill  that  has 
3:i8  cosi)onsors  and  not  bring  it  to  tht^ 
floor,  to  have  the  leadership  of  the 
Democratic  Party  take  a  desperately 
urgent  recjuest  fn^ni  the  President  to 
have  a  free-entei  pi  isc  job-ireating  en- 
terprise zone  bill  come  to  the  riiKir  tu 
create  jobs  this  summer,  tn  ti.r.i  !(,.• 
Democratic  leadership  get  a  372-to-2l 
vote  and  then  just  totally  ignore  it. 

So  in  that  .--et  i  im:  1  just  want,  to  say 
thai  I  believi  wtirii  tjie  American  peo- 
ple told  CH.^  N>  ws  in  their  poll  in  Mav 
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thai  .)l  peK  ciu  desire  fundamental 
change  and  34  percent  believe  this  sys- 
tem needs  complete  irhuildinu.  '  Ii.it  I 
have  to  agree  with  t  lir  .Xinei  i' .ui  pici 
pie.  And  I  think  this  system  is  in  des- 
perate trouble.  And  I  think  every  ac- 
tivity in  this  Hou,se  this  week  in- 
creased that  trouble.  And  from  every- 
thing I  have  seen  to  what  is  going  to 
happen  next  week,  that  trouble  is 
going  to  get  worse.  And  I  think  run- 
ning a  legislative  scheduling  dictator- 
ship just  further  undermines  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Spi>aker.  I  yield  b.u  k  the  balance 
of  mv  time. 


RKSOLUTloN  ■I'ln.'-l'  ('OKI '( )1<  ."^'I'li  )N 
The  SPEAKKR  pro  leinpore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.sc.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  I  Mr.  McCoLLUM] 
is  recot^ni/.ed  for  fiO  minutes. 

Mr.  MiCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speakci  .  1  want 
to  talk  this  evening  to  my  colleagues 
for  a  few  moments  about  what  has  be- 
come of  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion and  where  we  are  at  the  present 
moment  with  regard  to  the  closure  of 
savings  and  loans  around  the  country 
that  have  been  identified  by  the  Office 
of  Thrift  Supervision  as  not  viable,  and 
those  that  are  on  the  list  as  potentially 
not  viable  to  be  closed  over  the  next 
few  weeks. 

First  of  all  I  would  like  to  take  us 
back  a  few  minutes  to  the  creation  of 
this  under  an  act  of  1989  when  Con- 
gress, in  the  throes  of  the  savings  and 
loan  crisis,  decided  to  create  the  Reso- 
lution Trust  Corporation  and  to  pro- 
vide procedures  for  the  resolution  of 
those  institutions  that  were  considered 
to  be  not  viable  any  longer.  At  that 
point  in  time  there  were  changes  made 
in  the  ground  rules  with  regard  to  cap- 
ital rcQuirements  for  thrifts,  what 
could  be  counted  as  capital  and  exactly 
the  standards  were  set  forth  within 
certain  parameters  for  the  Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision,  which  was  to  make 
the  determination  of  how  they  would 
determine  which  institutions  were  to 
be  left  open  and  which  institutions 
were  to  be  closed. 

We  created  at  that  time  only  a  body, 
an  organization  called  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  that  not  only  re- 
ceived the  money  for  the  purposes  of 
being  used  in  these  resolutions,  but 
also  received  the  (Charge  to  dispose  of 
certain  assets  and  properties  whic  h 
were  not  properties  that  could  be  eas- 
ily maintained  oi"  kept  by  maybe  an  ac- 
iiuiring  institution  that  was  a  little 
healthier,  that  might  be  willing;  to  t)uv 
.some  of  the  better  assets,  and  take  ()!i 
the  deposit  base  of  the  closing  in.stitu- 
tiiins.  1  thoutiht  at  that  time  and  I  still 
do  today  that  this  particular  legisla- 
tive initiative  .iml  this  structure  was  a 
mess  that  was  fundameiUallv  unwork- 
able and  would  cost  the  Ameiican  puti- 
lic  billions  of  dollars  in  losses  that 
were  utmecessary  to  the  resolution  of 


Ilif  thnlt  iTiM.^,  1  vuieil  ai^aiiiHt  that 
legislation,  \vhnh  cui^henii.^tK  ally  is 
known  .1.'-  KIRHKA.  .iml  I  am  veiy 
pliMsed  tod.iV  to  lie  ,il)le  to  sa.v  that  I 
voted  against  it.  15ut  I  air.  very  un- 
happy with  the  fact  th.it  it  has  fulfilled 
my  worst  nii,'ht  mares  with  regard  to 
what  might  happen  when  it  comes  to 
handling  ot  t  his  matter. 

However.  1  am  not  here  today  to  talk 
about  all  of  the  problems  of  the  Resolu- 
tion Tiu.st  Corporation.  1  want  to  focus 
on  something  that  has  t^-i^n  brought  to 
the  foi-efront  pariuularly  this  week 
that  1  ha'v-e  lirep.  inv(ilve<i  with  for  some 
time,  and  that  is  the  closing  part,  what 
rtnnains  to  be  done.  And  in  order  to  see 
\\\\.i\  letiiains  to  be  done.  an<i  what  is 
then-,  we  have  to  l(M)k  l)ack  on  the  fact 
that  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
has  already  spent  about  S88  Ijillion.  not 
million,  but  billion,  with  a  "b."  S88  Ijil- 
lion on  so-called  resolutions  of  failed 
thrifts  from  that  particular  crisis 
under  this  legislation.  They  have  re- 
quested an  additional  $72  billion  to 
close  what  they  estimate  to  be  about 
162  moi'e  savings  and  loans  that  the.v 
think  over  the  next  few  months  may 
well  be  in  the  category  needing  closure. 

Of  those  U)2  institutions,  they  are  in 
what  are  called  as  groups  group  3B. 
like  boy,  3C,  and  group  4.  group  4  being 
the  worst  as  far  as  viability  is  con- 
cerned out  of  those  162  that  they  have 
identititMi  .\lv  staff  on  the  Banking 
Committer  when-  1  serve  have  deter- 
mined that  there  are  41  of  those  insti- 
tutions that  may  have  what  is  known 
as  supervisory  good  will  on  their 
books,  something  that  I  want  to  spend 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  discuss- 
ing so  that  we  can  have  a  better  under- 
standing together  of  how  the  absence 
of  a  policy  to  de.il  with  this  super- 
visory good  will  m  a  commonsense 
fashion  is  in  the  pro. ess  of  leading  to 
the  loss  of  liillioii>  o!  dollars  of  tax- 
payers' money  that  do  not  need  to  be 
lost.  F^timarily.  many  of  those  41  insti- 
tutions do  not  need  to  be  closed  even 
tliouMh  they  are  on  that  list,  and  even 
though  they  may  have  capital  that  Is 
below  the  amount  required  by  law,  and 
they  have  other  problems.  Those  prob- 
lems would  go  away  if  the  supervisory 
t^ood  will  were  not  on  the  books  and 
cash  were  there  instead,  or  if  the  super- 
visory goodwill  were  not  the  thing  thai 
it  has  become  to  be  under  the  law  that 
\v(>  passed  in  1989.  I  am  talking  aljout 
institutions  that  are  basically  in  the 
black,  that  are  healthy,  that  have  good 
a.sset  bases  and  that  are  wtdl  managed, 
the  really  bad  apples  already  having 
been  closed.  And  I  am  talking  about 
the  fact  that  if  a  proposal  I  have  sug- 
gested, but  nm-er  have  been  allowed  to 
get  a  vote  on  either  m  the  ronunitlee 
or  on  the  noor  ol  this  body,  if  this  pro- 
posal with  rei;at(i  to  the  buy  back  of  a 
certain  amount  of  this  supervisory 
good  will  were  indeed  enacted  into  law. 
we  are  talking  about  .saving  many  ot 
those    institutions    from    closing    and 
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savmi;  somewhere  between  SIO  billion 
and  S20  billion  thai  otherwise  would  be 
spent  in  resolving  them,  and  saving 
somewhere  around  1.5.000  jobs  of  Ameri- 
lans  that  are  working  in  those  institu- 
tions in  communities  all  over  this 
country  today. 

I  find  it  absolutely  amazing  that  the 
administration,  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, that  the  Office  of  Thrift  Su- 
pervision, and  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  have  not  embraced  this 
concept  and  still  want  to  deny  it.  still 
want  to  put  it  off.  and  want  to  be  given 
money  that  Congress  so  far  has  not 
given  them  to  continue  the  process  of 
closing  the  remaining  162  institutions 
or  so  that  are  on  their  list,  which  in- 
clude those  institutions  that  I  have 
just  described  that  really  do  not  need 
to  he  and  should  not  be  closed  at  the 
kind  of  costs  that  we  are  talking 
about. 

D  1540 

Now.  try  to  put  this  in  perspective.  It 
is  not  as  complicated  as  it  might 
sound,  but  we  have  to  go  back  to  the 
1980s  and  think  about  for  a  minute 
what  was  happening  in  this  country 
with  regard  to  savings  and  loans.  We 
had  a  home  loan  bank  board  and  other 
regulators  who  were  trying  to  figure 
out  how  to  resolve  difficult  situations 
with  institutions  that  were  not  work- 
ing. If  you  remember,  we  had  high  in- 
terest rates  and  we  had  high  inflation 
at  the  end  of  the  1970's  and  into  the 
eighties  and  the  very  fabric  of  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  business  were  threatened 
by  this,  because  they  had  fixed  i-atc 
mortgages  for  30  years  that  they  got  a 
certain  amount  of  interest  in,  which 
was  their  primary  income,  and  they 
had  depositors.  In  order  to  keep  those 
depositors,  to  be  able  to  have  the  sav- 
ings accounts  in  those  institutions, 
they  had  to  pay  very  high  interest 
rates  to  them,  so  they  had  low  interest 
rate  profits  coming  in  on  a  fixed  rate 
basis  and  they  had  to  pay  out  very  high 
interest  rates  in  order  to  keep  the  de- 
posit base  and  keep  depositors  coming 
in.  It  was  a  no-win  situation. 

Congress  tried  in  the  early  1980"s  to 
loosen  the  reins  to  let  them  get  into 
other  businesses,  but  unfortunately  the 
timing  was  wrong.  The  tax  laws  were 
changed.  The  real  estate  market  in  the 
southwest  particularly  dried  up.  The 
oil  patch  had  its  problems  and  there 
began  a  major  collapse  of  the  savings 
and  loan  industry. 

During  that  time,  the  insurance  fund 
for  savings  and  loans  to  protect  deposi- 
tors simply  did  not  have  the  resources 
to  deal  with  this  and  we  did  not  have 
any  RTC  [Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion] money  or  organization  to  resolve 
these  folks,  as  we  have  now  presently 
in  place. 

.So  there  was  some  creative  financing 
that  was  done  in  order  to  deal  with 
that  problem.  1  think  a  lot  of  us  ques- 
tioned the  value  of  that,  whether  that 
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was  .III  .ippropriate  tliint,'  to  do  or  not, 
but  at,  any  rate,  it  was  done,  and  in  the 
1980's  the  letfiilators  providoiJ  an  under- 
standiHK'  with  many,  many  savings  and 
loans    throuu'hout    this    countr.y    that 
were  very  healthy,  the  ones  that  were 
the  better  institutions,  the  well-man- 
atred   ones,    they   said.    "We'll    make   a 
deal  with  you.   If  you  will  acquire  bad 
institutions  that  have  bad  assets,  that, 
have  troubled  loans,  that  arent  mak- 
intr  it  over  here,  if  you  will  do  that,  if 
you    will    take    these   on.    take   on    the 
problem  loans  and  liabilities,  then  we 
will  provide  a  replacement,  an  account- 
int,'  hole.  Instead  of  t,'ivinjj  you  cash" 
which  is  done  today  for  the  same  type 
of  thinK'  by  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration   to    net    resolutions    of    those 
currently  bad  institutions     "instead  of 
doin«  that,   we  will    let  you   count  on 
youi'     books     a     certain     amount     of 
money"    which  is  really  not  money,  it 
is  fictional     "as  tjood  will,  as  capital, 
and  you  will  be  able  to  count  that  for 
150  or  10  years." 

They  liM^ured  out  a  certain  dollar 
amount  e(iuivalent  and  they  put  it  on 
the  books  to  fill  accounting'  holes  that 
were  there  because  there  were  bad  as- 
sets and  there  was  a  neu'ative  amount 
involving  the  accountini^  because  of 
these  bad  assets  that  were  beint,'  taken 
on  by  k'ood.  healthy  savings  and  loans. 
as  they  ac(iuired  and  took  over  the  si<k 
ones  that  they  had  no  way  to  dea'  with 
otherwise. 

This  accountintf.  this  >;immickry.  as 
some  people  call  it  today,  this  process 
which  was  a<;tually  approved  by  the  ac- 
countants of  the  day  and  met  national 
accounting'  standards.  was  known 
thereafl-er  as  suptMvisory  ^ood  will.  !»•- 
cau.se  the  supervisors,  or  the  re^u- 
lators.  wei'e  the  ones  who  ci-eat.ed  it.  It 
is  not  ^,'ood  will  in  the  traditional  si-n.se 
of  Kood  will  that  mih'ht  be  on  the  books 
t)ecause  a  doctor's  office  or  a  lawyer's 
office  has  a  lot  of  K'ood  will  created  by 
virtue  of  it  havinif  t,'ood  clients  or  a 
K'ood  piitient  l)ase  or  tfood  business 
coming:  in.  If  you  sell  it,  it  has  a  «ood 
will  factor  in  it.  This  is  a  diffei-ent  kin<l 
of  t,'ood  will  created  to  fill  this  ac- 
countini,'  hole,  this  ne^rative  account- 
ini,'  hole  that  occurrf-d  because  the 
healthy  S&I/s  were  ak'teeinw  to  lake 
on  some  pretty  troubled  assets  and 
would  not  be  able  to  make  this  whole 
thinn  profitable  for  quite  a  number  of 
years. 

They  were  triven  those  30  or  10  years 
to  work  this  out  and  count  this  .so- 
called  supervisory  ^ood  will  toward 
capital. 

Well,  in  1989  when  the  so-called 
KIRHHA  law  pas.sed  that  created  the 
new  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  and 
the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision  was 
Kiven  power  to  resolve  the  problem. 
Cont,'ress  canceled  all  those  deals.  As  it 
turns  out.  that  was  a  pretty  bad  deci- 
sion by  Congress.  We  just  said  in  this 
bod.v  that  hereafter  no  lontjer  will  you 
be  able  to  count  supervisory  i^oodwill 
toward  capital. 
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\\i-  .liso  changed  the  capital  stand- 
ards and  said  that  saving's  and  loans 
have  to  meet  these  standards  over  X. 
Y.  and  Z  period  of  time.  By  doini,'  so, 
we  have  created  a  I'eal  mess  ri^ht  now 
for  otherwise  very  healthy  .savings  and 
loans  and  we  have  actually  foiced  the 
process  that  is  «:oinK  on  today  of  clos- 
ing,' many  of  those  very  healthy  savinjjs 
and  loans  that  otherwise  should  not  be 
closed,  at  a  tremendous  i;ost  to  the  tax- 
payers. That  cost  is  caknilated  and  can 
be  calculated  historically  by  iookini,'  at 
estimates  that  the  Office  of  Thrift  Su- 
pervision and  the  RTC  have  maiie  on 
those  institutions  they  have  closeil. 

I  can  u'ive  you  an  illustration  of  what 
happened  by  lookinu  at  what  first  not 
b|•ou^,'ht  to  my  attention  in  my  home 
community  of  Orlando  where  an  insti- 
tution last  year,  known  as  the  First  Vt\ 
of  Orlando,  a  .savings  and  loan,  was  re- 
solved. 

The  estimated  cost  of  sellinj^  that  in- 
stitution was  taking  at  least  its  base  of 
depositors  and  certain  assets  and  sell- 
ing' it  to  the  Great  Western  Bank  of 
California,  the  estimated  cost  by  the 
Office  of  Thrift  Sup«'rvision  and  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  the  ac- 
tual cost  to  the  taxpayers  ultimately, 
never  to  be  recovered,  was  $170  million. 
Well,  the  First  FA  of  Orlando  had  at 
the  time  that  the  law  was  enacted  in 
1989  that  cancele<i  the  u'ood  will  deals, 
it  had  on  its  books  about  $50  million  in 
supervisory  Kood  will  because  it  had 
acquired  a  couple  of  saving's  and  loans 
to  help  the  leKulatois  liack  in  t  lu' 
I'JBO's. 

If  we  had  instead  of  havintf  the  kind 
of  a  cancellation  of  t,'ood  will  that  we 
did.  if  we  had  bought  back  or  paid  Ciish 
to  the  First  FA  of  Orlando.  $50  million, 
that  would  have  been  one  of  the  health- 
iest saving's  and  loans  in  the  entire 
United  States,  and  the  taxpayers  would 
have  saved  at  least  $120  miliion  of  the 
$170  million  in  the  closinjj  costs  that 
were  involved  and  all  the  jK^ople  who 
worked  in  that  saving's  and  loan  would 
still  have  their  jobs  today  and  the  coin- 
munity  would  still  have  a  prosperous 
and  an  important  financial  institution 
in  Orlando,  but  t  hal  did  not  happen. 

Instead,  the  law  that  was  enacted  in 
Ifm9  caused  the  k'ood  will  to  phase  out 
over  a  very  short  jx'riod  of  time  as  far 
as  beint,'  counted  toward  capital  is  con- 
cerned and  the  effect  of  that  was  that 
the  institution  was  no  lonu'er  viable,  it 
no  longer  could  succeed.  It  had  no  fu- 
ture. It  could  not  possibly  continue  in 
existence  without  a  resolution,  and  so 
it  was  sold. 

That  is  a  small  example.  There  are 
many  other  laivor  institutions  in- 
volved in  that  process.  It  is  a  small  ex- 
ample of  the  problem  we  faced  when  we 
did  not  address  this  tjood  will  issue 
properly  and  said.  "Aha.  this  is  bad 
stuff.  We  have  Kot  to  xet  rid  of  it.  " 

The  (luestion  really  was  never  faced 
about  how  to  tfet  rid  of  it. 

Now.  let  us  brini,'  ourselves  a  little 
bit   more    up   to   ilate   on    the   current 


time.  What  can  we  do  iiisii  .t.i  oi  wii.ii 
is  happeninj?  to  resolve  these  institu- 
tions? Let  us  assume  there  are  the  11 
that  are  involved  that  I  have  described, 
that  is  of  the  16'2  .savings  and  loans  that 
the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision  and  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation  .say  are 
the  most  likely  to  need  to  be  closed 
over  the  next  few  months,  of  those  16'2 
on  their  books,  there  are  11  that  have 
supervisory  tfood  will.  Actually,  there 
are  only  10  today  because  this  week  the 
Office  of  Thrift  Supervision  has  started 
to  (iose  these  institutions,  even  though 
Con>,'ress  has  not  jrivcn  it  the  money 
that  it  wanted  and  asked  for  in  a  proc- 
ess of  taking  over  the  institutions 
without  selling  them  to  other  acquir- 
inii  institutions:  but  at  any  rate,  10  or 
11  institutions,  one  of  those  had  super- 
visory «ood  will,  it  was  my  understand- 
intf.  that  was  taken  over  this  week.  10 
of  those  institutions  havini,'  the  k'ood 
will,  have  a  total  amount  of  ^'ood  will 
of  approximately  S2  billion  to  $2.2  bil- 
lion in  amount. 

The  entire  cost  of  closing'  those  insti- 
tutions can  be  calculated  by  lookint^  at 
the  formula  that  has  been  used  before, 
looking  at  the  total  a.ssets  of  those  in- 
stitutions and  doink'  a  multiple  that  is 
rouk'hiy  25  percent,  20  to  25  percent  of 
the  a.s.sets.  total  assets  of  tho.se  institu- 
tions. That  is  what  il  is  (-ost  in>j  to  re- 
.solve  each  and  every  institution  that 
the  Office  of  Thrift  Sup«'rvision  is  clos- 
ing' today.  By  doinn  that,  lookinn  at 
those  40  or  11  institutions,  we  come  up 
with  somewhere  in  the  neijrhborhood  of 
$20  billion  that  it  is  tjoini,'  to  cost  the 
taxpayers  if  those  institutions  were  all 
closed. 

For  %2  billion,  rouu'hly.  we  could  .save 
$18  billion  at  least,  and  it  ma.y  well  he 
that  it  would  cost  more  than  the  $20 
billion  to  close  them.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  be  a  simple  fourth  tirade  mathe- 
matician. Take  20,  subtrat  I  2  (rom  it. 
you  save  $18  billion. 

Now.  I  .say  the  .savinjrs  by  adoplini,' 
this  buy-back  idea  would  be  btitween 
$10  billion  and  .$20  billion.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  whei-e.  t)ecausi'  it  is  not 
(dear  how  many  of  those  10  or  11  insti- 
tutions t  an  b«;  stivetl. 

The  reason  I  say  that  is  that  nobody 
would  want  to  buy  ba<k  k'ood  will  just 
lor  the  .sake  of  buying'  it  back. 

The  proposal  I  have  offer»-<l.  that  has 
l)een  reje<ted  by  the  regulators,  re- 
jected by  the  Treasury,  not  worthy  of 
bein»,'  looked  at  by  them,  according'  to 
their  calculators,  is  very,  very  simple. 

D  15.50 

1 1  would  say  the  test  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision in  lookink'  at  whether  to  put 
cash  in  and  buy  back  the  goodwill  of  an 
institution  Is  on  the  list  would  be 
wheiher  without  the  buyback  without 
the  buyback  the  savinu's-and-loan 
would  be  (dosed.  No  question  about  it. 
You  have  to  first  determine  the  savintjs 
and  loan  would  be  clo.sed  without  buy- 


niK'  back  supcivisory  goodwill  and  put- 
ting cash  in.  .■Xnd.  too.  second,  with  the 
bu.yback.  the  savint^s  and  loan  would  Ik- 
saved. 

So  that  if  an  institution  really  had 
bad  assets,  had  bad  mana^'ement.  was 
in  the  red.  had  no  (Chance  of  suivivinu' 
even  with  buyintr  the  goodwill  back, 
there  would  be  no  buyback.  there 
would  be  no  requirement  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Thrift  Supervision  and  the  RTC 
buy  that  f^oodwill  ba<k.  They  could  t^o 
ahea<i  and  close  the  institution. 

But  if  it  could  he  saved  and  it  were 
uoin«  to  be  closed  but  for  this  troodwill 
bu.yback  idea,  they  could  take  the 
step  the.v  would  simpl.y  be  M^iven  the 
power  to  do  so  to  put  cash  in  place  of 
the  M^oodwill  and  the  cash  would  count, 
clearly,  as  capital. 

And  the  wa.v  that  would  work,  the 
capital  would  be  raised— the  institu- 
tion would  be  raised  above  the  mini- 
t7ium  standards  and  at  that  point  they 
would  look  at  that  institution  in  pro- 
file, theoretically,  compare  it  with 
other  institutions  they  are  tr.vint?  to 
fiixure  out  whether  to  keep  open  or 
closed,  and  they  say,  "Ah  hah,  with 
cash  there  instead  of  t^oodwill.  which 
obviously  the  cash  counts  as  capital, 
this  institution  would  be  healthy,  it 
would  be  in  the  black,  it  has  ^ood  as- 
sets, it  has  >?ood  manaMrement.  it  would 
work  fine,  there  is  no  problem  at  all." 
If  that  is  the  case  and  only  if  that  is 
the  CAsc.  under  this  proposal  of  mine 
would  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision 
be  oblik'ated  to  bu.v  back  the  k'oodwill. 

My  studies  of  this  with  my  bankinf? 
staff  lookintj  over  the  books  that  they 
have  been  allowed  to  see  down  at  the 
Office  of  Thrift  Supervision  on  the  po- 
tential failed  institutions  shows  that 
man.v  of  the  11  institutions  would  be 
saved.  We  estimate  out  of  the  11  that 
we  looked  at  that  have  the  uoodwill 
that  are  under  consideration  for  clo- 
sure, that  about  29  of  them  would  be 
saved  by  the  Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision. And  that  is  why  I  think  it  is 
very  important  to  think  in  terms  of 
the  tremendous  costs  we  are  dealing' 
with  here  and  to  look  at  this  particular 
proposal, 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
there  is  another  little  factor  in  this 
that  makes  these  institutions  healthy 
when  you  bu.v  back  or  healthier  when 
.vou  buy  back  the  (,'oodwill:  .Supervisory 
goodwill  cannot  be  counted  as  capital 
any  longer  after  the  next  .year  or  so.  It 
is  beinK  phased  out.  That  is  a  major 
problem. 

But  there  is  another  problem  that 
tiives  a  bit?  difference  in  whether  you 
consider  an  institution  to  be  viable  or 
not  in  lookintj  at  the  standards  that 
the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision  has  to 
use.  And  that  is  a  tiuestion  of  its  ex- 
penses versus  its  income.  That  is.  Is  it 
tfoinn  to  be  in  the  red  or  is  it  groins  to 
be  in  the  black  operatint?  after  you  do 
;t  buyback  like  this? 

What  w»'  found  is  that  the  troodwill, 
while  it  is  beini?  taken  (iff  t  he  hooks  for 


Miunnn^;  toward  i.ipitai  i.n  still  not  on 
the  books  tor  some  other  purposes  and 
IS  licin^,'  fxpcnsiMi  umi'T  the  1989  law. 
.-ome  of  it  is.  ,ti  liM>t.  iicinj,'  stretched 
out  in  all  of  these  institutions  for 
about  20  v(»ars.  So  it  is  a  netjative  drair 
having:  tins  uondwili  nii  the  books  foi- 
accounlmt^  purposes  with  resjx^ct  to 
the  income  statement. 

And  if  .vou  put  cash  in  there  instead 
of  the  goodwill,  you  no  longer  have  an 
expense  item  in  the  (goodwill  on  the 
books,  you  have  an  earninj,'  item  that 
is  earning'  cash  cash  is  earnint<---it  can 
earn  interest,  it  can  lie  used  for  loans 
and  what  have  .vou:  it  would  be  a  ver.v 
biti  positive,  and  it  turns  the  books 
around  on  the  cash  flow  as  well.  So 
that  these  institutions  not  only  have 
their  capital  raised  by  cash  Roinji:  in  in 
place  of  k'oodwill.  which  counts  towaid 
capital  above  the  minimum  standards: 
they  also  have  the  earnini^^s  picture 
changed  completely  by  the  cash  put  in 
as  opposed  to  the  t^oodwill  on  the  books 
that  has  to  be  expensed. 

Anyway,  that  is  a  technical,  but  a 
very  important,  technical  item. 

What  happens  when  this  occurs  is 
that  you  then  have  very  viable  institu- 
tions that  have  been  created  b.v  this 
process.  And  I  have  had  some  people 
who  have  Ktcii  very  critical  who  will 
sa.v.  "Well,  t^ee  whiz,  you  are  fcoins  to 
be  savint?  institutions  that  will  be 
nothintJr  more  than  benefiting  share- 
holders of  those  institutions."  and 
somehow  we  are  Koins  to  increase  the 
shareholder  value.  And  that  is  a  tei-- 
rible  thinj.;  that  we  are  doin^,  1  am  not 
increasing,'  Ijy  this  proposal,  we  are  not 
inci-easint^  sharehcilder  value  for  any- 
body. There  is  no  wjv  that  sharehold- 
ers in  those  otherwise  lailinR  thrifts 
arc  ffolnt,'  to  Ret  anythint?  out  of  this. 
Let  me  tell  .vou  why. 

No.  1.  everx  pinny  that  is  put  in 
there  b.y  the  C'.overnmeni  under  this 
proposal  that  we  have  authored  would 
have  to  be  paid  liack  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Once  th(>  institution  is  up  and 
runnintj  and  has  the  f^oodwill  off  its 
books  and  is  making  mone.v  atcain  and 
it  will  be  profitable  and  the  Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision  determines  that  its 
viabilit\-  will  iKiT  be  affected  b.v  paying: 
back  money  to  Uncle  .Sam.  every  penny 
of  the  cash  that  went  in  to  buy  back 
the  tjoodwill  will  have  to  be  paid  back 
on  a  payback  plan  to  the  Government 
of  the  U.S.  Ti'easury. 

So  there  is  no  benefit  that  way. 

Second,  the  proposal  I  have  offered 
states  uneiit^iivocally  there  may  not  be 
any  use  ot  .mv  nione.y  that  is  provided 
in  the  buyback  prot,'ram  to  pay  divi- 
dends t,o  shareholdeis.  So  there  can  be 
no  benefit  in  tlic  w.iv  of  payiiii,'  out 
dividends. 

Thiiil.  the  piuposa!  I  liave  offered 
says  ih.it  shareholdeis  cannot  main- 
tain any  kind  of  benefit  in  ret^ard  to 
this  from  the  rhantre  in  capital  that  is 
involvfd  m  this.  It,  for  example,  b.v 
putting   cash   on    the   hooks,   you   raise 
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the  capital  above  the  minimum  re- 
quirement, which  is  t^oing  to  be  shortly 
up  over  3  percent-let's  say  we  raised  it 
up  to  5  percent  capital.  If  b.v  put  tint?  on 
the  books  somethint,'  that  is  way  above 
the  minimum  capital  standard  the  5- 
percent  level,  that  is  where  capital 
(?oes  in  an  institution,  it  must  main- 
tain that  as  a  floor.  It  may  not  allow 
its  capital  to  drop  below  the  point 
where  it  has  been  raised  by  the  tiood- 
will  buyback. 

So  that  will  not  benefit  the  institu- 
tion or  their  shareholders. 

Now.  I  cannot  den.v  that  shareholders 
benefit  to  this  extent  and  to  this  ex- 
tent only:  That  institution  that  pets 
the  bu.yback  will  not  be  closed.  It  will 
sta.v  open.  These  tJuys  who  have  stock 
in  it  will  not  t?o  broke.  Bit?  deal. 

But  think  of  how  much  more  it  bene- 
fits the  American  taxpayers  than  it 
does  an.v  of  those  shareholders.  It  bene- 
fits the  communities,  it  benefits  the 
employees  who  will  not  lose  their  jobs. 
We  are  talkint?  about  savint?  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  taxpayers  by  keepinpr 
these  institutions  open.  We  are  talking 
about  10.000.  15.000.  20.000  jobs.  We  are 
talkint?  about  keepint?  institutions 
open  that  may  have  been  historical 
community  pillars  in  many  of  our 
smaller  communities  around  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  cannot  imat,'ine  how  anybody  could 
art?ue.  after  I  have  just  t<iven  you  the 
details  of  how  man.y  protections  are  in 
here,  it  would  keep  an.vbody  from  beint? 
able  to  sa.v  a  shareholder  benefits  out 
of  this  when  he  should  not  benefit:  I  do 
not  see  how  anybod.y  could  art?ue  what 
little  benefit  is  stained  by  not  losing 
money,  which  is  kind  of  a  strant?e  kind 
of  art?ument.  could  possibl.v  compare  to 
the  tremendous  benefit  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  by  the  bu.yback  prot?ram: 
the  mone.v  that  the.v  would  save,  the 
institutions  that  would  be  kept  open 
and  the  t?ooQ  that  would  be  done  by 
doint?  so. 

.So  I  think  that  is  a  tremendously  red 
herring,  bogus  argument  that  is  out 
there. 

I  have  also  been  criticized  in  this  pro- 
posal—the onl.v  other  criticism  I  have 
heard  deals  with  the  idea  that  some- 
how this  kind  of  a  proposal  pa.ssed  b.v 
Congress  would  affect  the  outstanding 
litigation  which  is  going  on  right  now 
l)etween  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  regulators  and  institutions  that 
have  alread.v  been  closed  or  affected  by 
the  cancellation  of  goodwill  on  the 
books. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  I  do  not  have 
much  hope  for  the  Government's  case 
in  those  instances  wheie  there  are  on- 
going litigations.  Thei'c  is  a  current 
court  of  claims  decision  handed  down 
not  long  ago.  known  as  Winstar.  It  is  a 
case  that  had  a  brief.  I  guess  an  opin- 
ion, really,  filed  by  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims  on  April  21  of  this  year.  It 
.seems  to  me.  in  reading  that  court  of 
claims  decision  that  has  been  filed,  it 
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is  pivtlv  (1. lined  clear  that  tho  (Jovci  n 
mont,  is  k'oirm'  ti>  lose  all  of  these 
elairns  ;iiivwivv.  Cancelint,'  supervisory 
jfoodwill  was  a  pretty  bad  idea,  we 
broke  a  contract  with  those  institu- 
tions. It  was  a  Government  agency 
that  KAve  them  the  goodwill,  made  the 
promise  they  could  keep  this  on  there 
for  M  or  JO  years  in  return  for  their 
l)ein^,'  willint,'  to  take  on  failinij  S&L's 
in  the  198()'s.  And  then  we  cant'eled 
them.  It  is  a  h()rril)le  proposition.  The 
Court  of  Claims  has  found  that  the  sov- 
ereik'n  a.x  doctrine  does  not  apply  and 
does  not,  indeed,  hold  the  Government 
unaccountable  and  free  from  liability. 

I  have  read  the  decision  Anybody 
can  read  it.  It  is  in  plain  Hntrlish.  Their 
rationale,  I  do  not  want  to  take  the 
time  to  t,'o  throuk'h  all  of  it  today,  but 
if  you  read  the  decision  and  read  the 
rationale.  I  do  not  see  how  the  Govern- 
ment can  possibly  win  its  cases.  That 
means  it  is  even  more  foolish  what  we 
are  doinjf.  All  of  those  lawsuits  that 
are  pendintr  out  there  rij,'ht  now. 
whether  my  proposal  pa.s.ses  or  not,  are 
Hoinw  to  l)e  ruled  adversely  to  the  Gov- 
ernment at  a  cost  of  millions  and  ]wi- 
haps  billions  more  in  dollars.  And  then 
on  top  of  that,  if  the  proposal  I  have  of- 
fered does  not  become  law,  if  the  rej?u- 
lators  do  not  follow  it  and  we  no  ahead 
and  close  these  additional  -lO  or  so  in- 
stitutions I  have  described  to  you 
today,  on  top  of  the  $20  billion  or  so  it 
is  tfoink^  to  cost  the  ta.xpayers  to  close 
them  throuk'h  the  processes  of  .selling 
their  assets  or  sellini^  the  deposits  or 
findinkf  buyers  or  whatever,  you  are 
Koinc  to  wind  up  with  the  cost  addi- 
tionally of  payint,'  ultimately  damajjea 
to  shareholders  and  others  who  have 
been  damaged  by  this  process,  as  the 
lawsuits  are  jjointj  now. 

□  1600 

But  in  addition  lo  that,  what  I  have 
discovei'ed  in  doin^^  research,  talkint^ 
with  the  lawyers  involved  in  the  case, 
talking'  with  Mfood  attorneys  downtown 
and  askinij  the  Library  of  Cont^ress  at- 
torneys for  their  opinions.  I  have  dis- 
covered that,  whatever  we  did  here  on 
the  floor  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
buying  back  some  ^roodwill  for  the  pe- 
culiar purposes  I  have  described  today, 
would  not  in  any  way  i)e  admissible  in 
any  of  those  lawsuits  for  the  purposes 
of  either  determining'  liability  or  deter- 
mining' damatres.  It  would  be  irrele- 
vant. It  would  be  inadmissible.  It 
would  not  have  any  impact. 

And  then  I  hear  the  lawyers  who 
ai-Kue  these  cases  for  the  Government 
sa.v.  "Ah.  but  there  would  be  a  halo  ef- 
fect." 

I  fjuess  this  is  a  halo  I  wear,  that 
kind  of  effect,  that  somehow  judges  de- 
ciding those  cases  would  look  at  what 
ConKress  did  and  say.  "Ah  hah,  Con- 
t?res8  let  some  folks  tjet  away  with  this. 
They  let  some  folks  ^ret  a  bar^fain  '  I 
do  not  think  it  is  a  harjjain  at  all.  but, 
"they   I'emedied   the   troodwill    problem 


tor  .siiiiH',  .--()  \vf  ic  1,'iiini;  111  <  iiiiii-  III  .iinl 
be  more  likely  to  decide  in  favor  of  the 
compliiininK'  party  and  a>,'ainst  the 
Government  because  Congress  acted  on 
the  peculiar  ways  that  I've  described 
here  we  do  in  a  very  limited  fashion  for 
savintf  the  ta.xpayers  some  money." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  an  absurd  ai%,'u- 
ment.  I  have  been  an  attorney  all  my 
adult  life,  as  far  as  my  practice  and 
work  is  concerned,  since  graduatintj 
from  hikjh  school  many  years  aijo  and  1 
personally  find  that  an  offensive;  con- 
cept. I  ilo  not  believe  that  is  true.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  bonus  argument.  IJut. 
as  a  pratrmatic  matter,  it  is  not  i,'oint^ 
to  happen  anyway.  It  is  a  ridiculous  po- 
sition to  be  in.  and  those  folks  are  the 
only  two  arguments,  the  only  two  ar- 
(juments.  thi>  shareholder  benefit  an^u- 
ment  and  the  arKumenI  about  it  affcct- 
intf  adversely  government  litigation 
that  is  ont'oint,'  now  that  I  have  heard 
a^,'alnst  what  I  suk'Kcsted. 

Nobody,  none  of  the  regulators,  deny 
that  my  proposal  would  save  at  least  a 
few  institutions.  I  submit  it  would  save 
a  lot  of  them. 

Some  of  them  want  to  say,  "Well,  it 
would  only  save  3  or  1,  ,5  or  10,  15  or  20 
and  not  11."  Well,  I  do  not  care  if  it 
onl.v  saves  two.  or  three,  or  four.  It  is 
M'ointf  to  save  literally  l)illions  just  sav- 
ing' tho.se  from  closure.  Save  the  tax- 
pa.vers  billions  and  is  »jood  public  pol- 
icy. 

I  myself  believe  that,  based  on  the 
studies  we  have  done,  it  would  save 
closer  to  the  29  that  we  have  talked 
about  of  the  41  that  have  ^,'oodwill  that 
are  on  the  books  that  are  likely  to  be 
closed  otherwise.  Hut.  whatever  the 
number,  it  matters  not 

There  is  an  admission  out  there  that 
this  proposal  would  indeed  result  in 
some  institutions  that  otherwise  would 
be  closed  not  beini?  closed,  and  it  would 
result  in  a  tremendous  savings  to  the 
taxpayers  because  the  ratio  of  t  he  cost 
of  this  proposal  to  the  cost  of  other- 
wise resolvint?  these  institutions  is 
somewhere  in  the  neiijhborhood  of  10  to 
I,  10  times  as  mucrh  to  close  them  under 
the  traditional  methods  the  Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision  and  RTC  are  usin^' 
versus  keepinjj  them  open  by  cashing 
out  the  iroodwill  if  they  would  be  viable 
and  would  be  capable  of  survivini,'  if 
you  bouirht  back  the  jjoodwill  for  cash 
and  put  cash  in  in  its  place.  So,  to  me 
that  makes  absolutely  no  sense  at  all. 

Now,  I  want  to  brini,'  up  one  other 
point.  A  lot  of  people  think  this  is 
some  kind  of  a  novel  idea  I  have  pro- 
posed. Well.  I  am  not  proposing  any- 
thini?  novel  at  all,  and  it  is  also  kind  of 
a  strantje  reasoning  to  me  on  this 
score.  There  are  precedents  for  dointj 
exactly  what  I  am  proposini,'  under  the 
procedures  now  beini^  used. 

Let  me  describe  it  this  way:  How  do 
people  think  that  most  of  these  insti- 
tutional problems  are  beinff  resolved 
today  by  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion   and    the    Office    of  Thrift   Super- 


vision? I  do  not  know  what  they  think. 
hut  I  will  tell  m.v  colleagues  what  is 
the  ca.se. 

These  institutions  are  not  truly 
clo.sed  and  the  depositors  paid  off.  I 
mean  that  is  an  argument  I  hear.  too. 
"Gosh,  that  law  in  1989  was  a  law  1 
voted  for.  and  I  want  In  lie  al)le  to  con- 
tinue to  tell  my  constituents  the  only 
reason  I  voted  for  that  was  becau.se  the 
money  that  is  involved  in  it  is  strictly 
t^ointr  to  pay  off  depositors." 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  the 
money,  practically  none  of  it  anyway, 
very  few  cases  of  the  RTC  money  is 
k'ointr  to  pay  off  one  dime  to  a  deposi- 
tor of  any  institution.  That  is  not  the 
way  the  s.ystem  works  riu'ht  now.  It  is 
not  the  way  it  has  worked  since  1989.  It 
is  not  the  way  it  is  t^oink'  to  work  to- 
morrow mornintr. 

What  happens  is  pretty  simple.  A 
^;reat  western  bank,  or  some  other 
healthy  institution,  a  commercial 
bank,  or  a  savings  and  loan  or  another 
financial  institution,  will  come  alon^. 
and  they  will  bid  on  acfiuirinj,'  the  de- 
posits and  some  of  the  assets  of  this 
failinjj  institution  that  the  Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision  is  deteimined  is  not 
Koinkf  to  be  able  to  survive,  and  in  the 
process  of  that  they  cut  a  deal,  and  the 
real  way  they  win  this  bidding  war 
with  anybody  else  who  mitjht  want  to. 
(luote.  buy  the  failint,'  institution  is 
they  aw^ree  to  take  on  maybe  more  of 
the  bad  iissets  than  somebody  else 
does,  and  the  rest  of  those  bad  assets 
iio  over  to  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration, and.  that  is  a  whole  nother 
ba^^  of  worms  out  there  where  we  tfot 
all  the  real  estate  on  the  market  there 
on  the  market  they  are  tryint^  to  dis- 
po.se  of.  a  lot  of  horror  stories  we  hear 
about  on  RTC,  but  there  the  buying  or 
aciiuirintf  institution  says.  "Well  do 
that,  but  in  turn  you  have  to  tjive  us 
some  cash  to  fill  a  netfative  accountinjj 
hole  that's  created  by  our  takinjr  on 
this  Kroup  of  bad  a.ssets."  and  the  bid  is 
really  won  on  the  basis  of  how  muidi 
cash  they  are  willing  to  do  this  for. 
how  much  cash  the  RTC  is  Koinn  to  pay 
this  healthy  institution,  this  bit,',  bih'. 
biM:  institution  in  most  cases,  to  ac- 
quire this  other  failint?  S&L.  And  the 
reason  wh.v  the  cash  is  there  is  to  fill 
the  same  negative  accountint?  hole  that 
the  supervisor  of  ><oodwill  was  u.sed  to 
fill  by  the  Home  Loan  Hank  Hoard  in 
the  1980"s  when  the  supervisors  and  the 
retfulators  did  not  have  any  cash  like 
RTC  has  today  to  t,'ive  to  the  acquiring 
institution  that  was  healthy. 

And  that  is  what  is  so  stupid  about 
the  ar>?uments  ajfainst  what  I  am  pro- 
posing. I  am  just  proposing  that  we  i^o 
back  and  revisit  a  few  of  those  institu- 
tional transactions  that  occurred  in 
the  1980's  when  there  was  no  cash  and 
do  the  same  thint,'  with  those  by  revis- 
ilintr  institutions.  I  am  suHTK'estinK  that 
it  saves  a  lot  moie  money  instead  of 
takint,'  an  institution  that  already  has 
i^one  throu»?h  the  process  of  beinn  one 


doint,'  the  acquirinj;  that  is  healthy  and 
sayinti'.  "Oh.  we're  gointr  to  take  away 
your  tfoodwill  and  not  count  noui  ( ,tp 
ital  and.  therefore,  make  you  a  Ijad 
one.  and  take  on  another  MTood  institu- 
tion, and  make  a  deal  with  it.  and  t,'ive 
that  other  institution  a  liunch  of 
cash." 

Instead  of  doint;  that,  let  us  mto  back 
and  do  what  we  should  have  done  in  i  he 
first  place  and  Kive  a  much  smaller 
amount  of  cash  to  i  he  liisl-time 
accjuirer  that  is  now  put  m  the  position 
of  failintf  by  this  vei.v  uiui.-^ual  and 
.stiani,'e  device  called  supervisor  of 
Liiiodwill  and  the  cancellation  of  it  in 
!''H!)  by  Conpre.ss.  Let  us  K'ive  them  a 
little  bit  of  cash  and  let  it  live  instead 
of  (,'ivinK  a  whole  bunch  of  cash  to  still 
a  third  institution  that  is  soinR  to 
come  in  here  and  buy  it. 

As  my  colleaK'iies  know,  that  brings 
me  back  to  who  benefits.  If  any  share- 
holders are  benefit inj?.  they  aie  bene- 
fiting ritrht  now.  It  is  not  by  my  pro- 
posal that  I  am  benefitiiit;  anybody.  I 
am  not  benefiting  anyone  I  am  just 
keepin^r  some  instit  ut  i()Il^  oi'in.  if  my 
proposal  were  adopted,  to  luy  lunk 
some  goodwill  and  dointr  wh.ti  shduld 
have  been  done  in  the  lORO'.s 

But  what  is  happening'  iniiav  i.-  wr 
have  very  larf^e.  health.v  savm^.s  and 
loans  that  do  not  have  ^'oodwill  on  the 
books,  that  are  not  fixed  with  this 
problem  that  we  fix  them  with  liy  Con- 
gress' own  actl(iii.s.  , trill  Ihcv  art-  sa\- 
in^'.  "Ah  hah.  1  c.m  make  a  lot  (jf 
money  t)y  doint?  this.  I  can  tret  some 
wonderful  new  depositors.  I  can  put  my 
competitors  out  of  Inisiness  1  ran  close 
them  down.  I  can  fjet  a  jjumi  lii-.tl  luir 
I  lan  k'et  cash  in  lartrc  .iimiutit>  from 
the  P'edei'al  Government,  and  its  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  me  to  tret 
bitrtrer.  and  tret  strontrer  and  trei  rid  ot 
all  those  other  suys  out  there." 

Of  course  those  institutions  arc  op 
posed  to  what  I  want  to  do.  and  they 
have  ai'trued  m  some  of  the  associations 
tlirv  .ill'  in  tlir  .McCoi.i.uM's  idea  is  ter- 
rihlc,  Wt'l!.  t  inv  .u-e  the  ones  who  are 
tx.'ncfiLiii*.;  by  liii;^.  They  are  the  ones 
who  arc  [ill  .--h.iii'tioldcr  lienefii  iaries 
of  the  problems  that  exist  now.  .•\nd  1 
find  it  to  be  incredible  that  some  of  m.v 
coUeatrues  and  those  downtown  in  the 
administration  would  ai'true  that  there 
is  a  problem  with  McCoi.i.um's  proposal 
under  some  idea  that  it  is  veiy  ficti- 
tious that  thei-e  is  some  major  benefit 
to  shareholders  of  institutions  that  I 
would  keep  open  because  there  is  not. 

Hut     till-    l^uy^    .Ul      liolll'til  ItlLT    who    .ll-r    111 

tlir  [iioicsb  ol  at;LiUirm^t  Ihc.-^c  iti.sLita- 
tions  that  should  never  ho  i  lo.-.ti  now. 
.itid  they  arc  dointr  it  at  onorriiou:-  t.i.x 
payer-  cxp«'nse.  l)Jllions  .tiid  liillioii.'-  oi 
dollars  of  Ariiri  ic  an  laxi)ayei's'  money. 
Well,  that  i>  .1  M  I  \-  lotit:  .story  to  tell, 
tiut  that  is  the  I'casoii  1  timk  special 
order  time,  because  it  is  not  >omethintr 
th.it  is  e;vsily  talked  about  out  here  in 
a  1-minute:  certainly  not.  nor  in  5- 
minute  special  order  time  or  in  debate 


we  hayc  on  the  leirislation  wlicn  it 
conies  foiward.  There  is  no  way  l(.)  ade- 
quately explain  that  stor.v. 

Hut  I  cm  tell  my  i  olleatiucs  risrht 
now  tint,  if  anybody  bothered  to  li.^tcn 
to  what  I  had  to  sa.v  today  or  anyone 
reads  the  Co.n'c.kks.sio.n.m.  Rkcokd  and 
studies  it.  the  proposal  that  I  have 
made  IS  no!  only  common  sense,  it  is 
alisohitcly  uood  sense  It  is  tremendous 
billions  ot  (loll. us  ot  savmtrs  to  the  tax- 
payci>.  It  would  save  thousands  and 
tliousands  of  jolis.  .-Xrni  without  it  we 
are  trointr  to  continue  ihi,<  tiain  wrc<  k 
called  the  Resolution  Tiusl  Corpora- 
tion and  close  a  lot  of  savintrs  and 
loans  that  we  have  absolutely  no  busi- 
ness 111  closintr  at  ail. 

D  ItilO 

1  would  submit  to  you  that  the  prolj- 
letii  with  the  reason  why  this  proposal 
has  not  gone  very  far  can  be  best  suni- 
iiiarizeil  by  three  words.  Three  things 
are  drivmt;  tlie  entrine  that  is  propel- 
lintr  us  toward  the  proposal  of  t.he  ad- 
ministration and  the  RTC  and  the  OTS 
to  tret  an  additional  amount  of  fundintr 
to  do  away  with  tiiis  problem  and  (lose 
all  these  institutions  and  not  make 
.my  chantres. 

Those  three  words  that  describe  what 
is  drivin^r  the  train  and  causing  a  prolj- 
leni  with  ireltint;  a  fan  shake  on  this 
particular  proposal  are  itrnorance.  fear, 
and  trreed.  .^nd  those  are  pretty  time- 
honored  thinp's  that,  drive  the  entrine 
for  .1  lot  of  p(^ople  who  letrislatc  and  a 
lot  of  people  who  operate  in  the  busi- 
ness world  and  a  lot  of  people  who  are 
in  the  executive  branch  of  Government. 

Itrnorance.  because  lots  of  folks  sim- 
ply do  not  uiKhM'stand  this.  It  is  too 
comi)licated  to  want  to  tret  involved 
witii.  Tliey  have  not  taken  the  time  lo 

do  It  . 

1  do  not  expect  all  my  <  oileatrue.^  to 
do  this.  I  happen  lo  have  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Bankintr.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs.  I  have  seen  an  example 
of  this  and  tronc  over  it  in  m.v  own 
hometown  on  a  very  simple,  low  dollar 
level  that  made  it  quiU'  straitrht- 
f'oi'wai'd  to  me  to  observe  it.  1  have  no 
interests.  I  have  no  institutions  to 
save.  The  only  one  I  know  aiiout  that  I 
have  any  knowledire  of  at  all  has  al- 
ready been  closed  and  resolved  and  it  is 
not  Rointr  to  be  resurrected  b,v  this. 

I  have  no  knowledu'e  of  the  names  of 
the  institutions,  the  11  or  162  that  .irc 
on  these  lists,  -All  of  them  have  been 
I'edac  ted  and  blacked  out  so  that  I  and 
my  staff  do  not  know  wiio  they  are.  I 
h.ive  nu  idea  who  tlley  are.  I  have  no 
interest  m  them  at  all.  none. 

The  only  interest  I  have  is  in  the  tax- 
p.iyers.  Hul  I  do  understand  that  there 
are  very  few  i")eople  who  have  gotten  in- 
volved ;us  much  as  I  have  or  could  take 
the  time  to  do  that  to  understand  this. 
.Atrain.  that  is  why  I  am  trying  to  lay 
some  of  it  out  today. 

Hut  there  is  a  bjl  '  t  Uick  of  knowl- 
cilire.    misuiidcrst.u  ';;■•;.    i^'norance    in 


the  best  sense  of  the  words,  and  that  is 
certainly  a  major  factor  in  why  this 
liioposal  has  not  gone  any  further  so 
far  than  it  has. 

Second  is  fear.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  truly  afraid  of  the  issue  of  the  Res- 
olution Trust  Corporation,  not  under- 
standing It,  wanting  to  put  it  beside 
them,  wanting  to  get  rid  of  it.  wanting 
to  put  it  behind  them.  I  should  say. 
There  is  a  desire  not  to  deal  with  the 
complexities  that  they  think  are  there 
in  what  I  am  proposing. 

Consequently,  it  is  diffi(  ult  to  get  at- 
tention and  get  focused  on  this. 

Then  there  is  fear  on  the  part  of  reg- 
ulators and  those  in  the  Treasur.y  De- 
partment in  my  opinion,  fear  that  by 
embracing  something  like  this,  those 
who  are  their  political  enemies  can 
make  hay  of  this,  somehow  twist  it 
around,  and,  because  it  is  a  little  com- 
plicated, make  some  speeches  that  do 
not  sound  too  good  and  distort  the  pro- 
posal and  distort  the  proposition,  and 
it  is  better  to  let  the  sleeping  dog  lie. 
and  close  all  these  institutions  down, 
regardless  of  the  costs,  because  that 
does  not  stir  up  the  pot  any  more.  It 
does  not  cause  as  much  debate.  It  does 
not  look  like  .you  are  changing  your 
position. 

.So  there  is  fear  downtown  at  the  ad- 
ministration, political  fear  down  there, 
as  well  as  political  fear  here.  Down 
there  the  difference  is  that  they  under- 
stand this,  and  1  find  that  much  more 
reprehensible,  that  the.y  would  let  that 
fear  drive  them  downtown  than  the 
fear  of  many  of  my  colleagues  about 
something  that  I  know  that  they  do 
not  understand  well,  not  serving  on  the 
commitle(>  and  not  having  taken  or 
having  the  time  in  the  much  diverse 
world  we  live  in  and  so  many  different 
issues  we  have  to  deal  with  up  here  in 
Congress. 

But  it  is  fear  in  both  the  legislative 
arena  and  m  the  executive  arena, 
which  in  my  judgment  is  a  major  fac- 
tor why  this  simple  buyback  proposal 
so  far  hits  not  lifted  off  the  ground  m 
t(>rms  of  ireiting  the  supjxirt  that  I  be- 
lieve It  deserves  and  those  seveial  oth- 
ers who  have  looked  into  it  believe. 

The  third  thing  is  greed.  What  is  the 
greed  I  am  talking  about?  Well.  I  am 
talking  about  the  greed  of  those  banks 
and  those  financial  institutions  that 
want  to  get  bigger  at  the  expense  of 
th(jse  that  are  being  closed.  The  greed 
that  is  normal.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
all  bad.  It  is  pai-f  sometinies  of  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

But  here  we  have  Government  in- 
volved m  it.  We  are  allowinL'  these  in- 
stitutions that  arc  not  having  the 
goodwill  problems,  that  are  health.v.  to 
tret  bigirei-  and  to  grow  stronger  at  the 
cxix'nse  of  other  institutions  whose 
only  problem  was  {  reated  by  the  FeA- 
eral  Govei-nmeni. 

We  are  talking  about  savings  and 
loans  that  are  healthy,  well-run.  in  the 
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black  l)ut  foe  k'oodwill  Inst.itiitions.  a 
K-ood  asset  base,  should  not.  bo  closed. 
Rut.  there  are  some  hi^  institutions  out 
there  that  do  not  have  the  (foodwiil. 
that  want  to  set  their  assets,  want  to 
jfet  theii'  deposits,  and  want  to  ^et  the 
Federal  Government  to  pay  them  the 
billions  of  dollars  involved  in  this  so 
that  they  can  obviously  «^et  bitri,'i'r  and 
benefit  their  shareholders. 

Many  of  them  are  traded  on  the 
stock  exchan>fes  and  there  are  a  lot  of 
stockholders  who  will  benefit  by  this. 
It  is  a  natural  thint,'.  but  it  is  a  very 
jfreedy  thinw.  and  it  is.  however,  very 
unnatural  that  our  Government  would 
be  aidint^  these  institutions  in  this 
process  by  payinjj  out  billions  of  dol- 
lai's  in  taxpayer  mont\v. 

What  I  am  describin^^  to  you  today  Is 
truly  a  taxpayer  scam.  We  are  talkint^ 
about  a  small  k'roup  of  laru'e  financial 
institutions  that  are  iiiakinn  off  with 
metra  bucks  of  taxpayei-  dollars  and  be- 
coming,' extremely  biK  t;iants,  that  will 
dominate  the  industries  that  they  are 
in  for  a  lon^r  time  to  come  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayers. 

'I"he  way  that  that  t-ould  be  remedied 
would  be  for  common  sense  to  wake  up. 
a  li>rht  bulb  to  no  off.  and  for  us  to 
spend  a  very  small  amount  of  money 
resolving  a  problem  we  created. 

I  mean,  it  is  really  crazy  when  you 
think  about  it.  Congress  created  the 
problem  in  the  first  place.  We  did  not 
address  the  savings  and  loan  crisis 
properly  in  the  1980s,  We  created  a  tax 
law  ehan^e  that  we  did  not  recognize 
soon  enou^rh.  And  more  than  anythin«^ 
else,  thoutjh,  now  when  we  have  >,'ot  the 
chance  to  rectify  some  of  that,  what 
happens?  We  came  alontf  in  1989  and  in 
a  simplistic  area,  we  made  a  very  fool- 
ish decision  to  cancel  the  supervisory 
jfoodwill  of  those  institutions  that  had 
it  on  the  books  and  break  contracts 
that  I  think  will  cost  us  in  th<>  course 
ultimately. 

Now,  some  of  it  this  could  not,  per- 
hai^s  have  het-n  foreseen.  Ai,'ain,  it  is  a 
complicated  set  of  circumstances.  You 
can  look  back  now  with  10  10  hindsight 
and  sa.y  all  of  this  was  there.  I  did  not 
see  all  of  it  then  m.yself,  and  I  would  be 
the  first  to  admit  that  I  did  not.  and  I 
do  not  know  anybody  that  did. 

}3ut  today,  at  the  present  moment, 
we  have  the  benefit  of  that  hindsitiht. 
We  can  see  how  the  savint^s  could 
occur.  We  <'an  see  how  we  can  stop  this 
Insinu'  proposition.  We  can  .see  who  is 
benefiting  by  this  and  who  is  tjreed.v 
about  it.  And  we  can  see  taxpa.yer  dol- 
lars that  are  beint?  lost. 

We  have  clear-cut  choices.  All  it 
takes  is  some  time  to  educate  our- 
selves, for  otheis  to  ^jet  educated  about 
this,  to  think  it  throu^^h  rationall.y. 
and  to  put  aside  th(>  political  tears  that 
we  cannot  explain  it  back  home,  and  to 
look  at  it  from  the  standp(.)int  of.  hey. 
.you  sent  me  to  Congress  to  the  best  job 
that  I  can  do,  to  learn  about  things 
that  are  more  complicated   than  you 
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know  1  (an  leatn  about  or  that  .you 
could  as  a  citizen  voter  on  the  street  in 
a  normal  da.y  because  you  have  jjot 
other  thin^,'s  to  ilo.  too.  You  sent  me  as 
.your  Representative. 

We  need  to  put  ivside  the  political 
fear.  We  need  to  .say  to  our  constitu- 
ents I  became  educated.  I  looked  into 
that.  We  need  to  take  the  time  to  look 
into  It.  And  I  made  the  decision,  an 
honest  decision  about  how  to  save  .you, 
the  taxpayers,  somewhere  around  $1.5 
or  $20  billion.  .And  1  did  it  in  a  simple 
way.  and  1  am  proud  of  what  1  have 
done,  anil  I  know  it  is  t^oini,'  to  work, 
and  we  can  clo.se  down  this  HTC  much 
sooner.  We  will  not  send  an.y  more  bad 
propert.y  over  there  for  probably  $17  to 
$20  billion  instead  of  $72  billion  they 
are  asklntj  for. 

Every  biid  institution  that  is  left 
around,  or  conceivably  bad  Institution, 
could  be  resolved,  and  we  would  save 
the  lives  of  .somewhere  around  40.  may 
be  not  all  10,  but  I  think  as  I  said  ear- 
lier. 29  or  ;J0  of  them.  We  could  save  the 
jobs  which  are  in  those  29  or  so 
amountinK  to  about  15,000  jobs  of  em- 
ployees of  otherwise  ver.v  healthy  insti- 
tutions that  will  do  ver.v  well  down  the 
road,  and  keep  a  lot  of  communities 
happy. 

I  do  not  know  why  that  fear  cannot 
be  overi'ome,  and  I  nvi^c  m.y  collea«:ues 
to  think  about  it,  to  study  it.  to  review 
what  I  have  said  today,  and  to  aid  in 
that  review  process  and  that  under- 
standing, because  I  know  when  I  have 
outlined  it,  I  have  done  it  in  a  certiiln 
order  today,  tried  to  do  it  correctl.v. 
but  it  does  have  a  lot  of  details  to  it. 
You  mii^ht  not  follow  it  all. 

Mr,  Speaker,  at  this  point.  I  include 
for  the  Rkcokd  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Su- 
pervision to  me  dated  April  27.  1992. 
and  his  attachment  to  it.  as  well  as  a 
cop.v  of  a  letter  I  have  returned  to  him. 
Timothy  Ryan  of  the  Office  of  Thrift 
Supervision,  dated  April  28.  1992,  that 
contains  a  point-by-point  discussion  of 
this  particular  matter. 

OKKICK  OF  THKlKr  SUI'KHVISION. 

Washington.  DC.  April  27.  lU'K'. 
Hon.  nil, I.  McCni.i.HM. 
lliHisc  (it  Ui'pre\riil(itivrii, 
Washinaion.  DC. 

Dkai!  Conc.kkssman  M(  (.'(im.cm  I  um  wril- 
inu  to  comment  on  youi  proposed  "'Super- 
vLsory  Goodwill  Uuy-back  J'roKram,"  Based 
on  our  previou.s  distutisions.  I  iiiulerstund 
that  ,vou  believe  the  proposal  can  reduce  ttie 
ultinuite  cosi  of  the  S&L  cleanup.  The  fails 
demonstrate,  however,  that  this  propo.sal 
will  not  rediue  the  cleanup  costs  but  will 
impose  substantial  and  unwarranted  costs  on 
the  taxpayer.  Therefore,  the  Office  of  Thrift 
Supervision  (OTS)  must  oppose  it. 

Your  propo.sed  legislation  creates  a  strong 
presumption  that  OTS  would  buy  back  the 
supervisory  >roodwlll  on  the  books  of  under- 
capitalized thrifts  in  an  amount  sufficient  to 
enable  the  thrllLs  to  meet  their  capital  re- 
(iuiiement.s.  Your  stj\ff  has  identified  53 
thrifts  that  this  would  benefit.  Apparently, 
they  presume  that  these  thrifts  are  on  an 
OTS  closure  list,  and  from  that  premise  con- 
<:lude  that,  this  approach  will  .save  the  tax- 
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payers  $21.8  billion  or  90  percent  of  the  cost 
of  cloalnK  the,se  institutions.  In  fact,  the.se 
preml.ses  are  Incorrect  and  therefore,  the 
projected  savings  would  not  materialize. 

Of  the  53  institutions  identified,  only  12 
have  been  classified  by  (iTS  as  Group  IV 
the  thrifts  most  likely  to  require  resolution 
at  tax|xiyei  expense.  One  of  these  12  thrifts 
was  recentl.v  acquired  by  a  l)ank,  and  one 
will  soon  be  recla.ssified  to  Group  III.  Three 
have  a  toti»l  <  apltal  to  a.ssets  ratio  of  greater 
than  2  penent.  but  becau.se  of  their  asset 
quality  and  earnings  p<3tential.  they  are  still 
candidates  for  closure.  The  remaining  7 
Gioup  IV  thrifts  have  such  poor  earnin>;s 
that  a  buy-back  would  most  likely  provide 
only  a  temporary  leprieve.  with  the  result  of 
sendinjf  tjood  money  after  bad,  thereby  en- 
larKlnK  rather  than  reducing;  taxpayer  losses. 

The  41  remaining  Institutions  from  the  list 
are  currently  in  Gioup  III,  Although  these 
Institutions  are  not  presently  candidates  for 
Federal  takeover,  migration  to  G'oup  IV  Is 
likely  for  an  undetermined  number  of  in.sti- 
tutions  deiwndint;  on  a  numtier  of  variables. 
However,  a  buy-back  of  supervisoiy  goodwill 
will  not  necessarily  determine  the  future  vi- 
ability of  the.se  institutions;  rather  the  fun- 
damentals of  the  institution  earnin»fs.  as.set 
(luality  and  manaKement  will  be  deter- 
minant. 

Thus,  as  you  can  see,  the  buy-back  pro- 
gram would  not  nece.ssarily  change  our 
treatment  of  the  53  institutions.  In  addition, 
the  expenditure  of  such  funds  would  Ije 
money  that  is  not  available  to  resolve  the  re- 
maining thrifts  the  OTS  has  identilied  for 
resolution  by  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion (RTCi  and  that  are  not  on  your  list. 

Additionally,  the  proposed  buy-back  pro- 
mam  would  be  poor  policy  for  these  reasons: 

PermittInK  thrifts  that  still  have  super- 
visory tfoodwill  to  be  paid  cash  for  an  asset 
that  ConKiess  has  already  declared  worthless 
for  capitiil  purposes  is  a  poor  u.se  of  taxpayer 
funds; 

The  capital  plan  process  is  the  better 
method  of  dealinh'  with  viable  thrifts  that 
are  adver.sely  affected  by  having  sujiervisory 
goodwill  on  their  lialance  sheets;  and 

There  is  no  principled  basis  for  treatin^r 
the  remaining  mari^inally  capitalized  thrifts 
th.it  have  supervisor.v  goodwill  diffeiently 
than  those  previously  sent  to  the  RTC.  and 
in  fact  doinjf  .so  could  slunificantly  inc.rease 
the  uovernmenfs  litigation  costs. 

In  the  attachment  to  this  letter,  these  rea- 
sons are  explained  in  ^renter  detail.  It  is  for 
the.se  reasons,  the  proposed  buv  back  of  su- 
pervi.sory  goodwill  would  impair  rather  than 
further  the  yoal  of  minimizintj  costs  to  the 
taxpayers,  and  therefore,  the  OTS  cannot 
support  it. 

I  know  we  share  the  common  Roal  of  mini- 
miziiiK:  the  costs  of  the  S&L  clean-up.  With 
this  in  mind,  let  me  emphasize  that  the  la(  k 
of  fundinu:  has  forced  the  RTC  to  interrupt 
the  Accelerated  Resolution  Program  lARP). 
As  explained  in  the  attachment  to  this  let- 
ter, the  RTC  cannot  re.solve  most  institu- 
tions now  in  ARP  for  want  of  funds.  As  their 
resolution  Is  postponed,  they  will  Incur 
losses  that  ultimately  will  be  pjissed  on  to 
the  tAxpa.yer,  Under  the  circumstances  there 
is  an  urgent  need  for  Congress  to  act  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds.  Kach  day  the  funding 
IS  delayed  the  RTC  estimates  that  costs  to 
the  taxpayers  increases  by  $2.5  million. 
Sincerely. 

TlMOIHY  Ry.AN, 

Dtrrclor. 


Analysis  OK  Sui-khvi.souy  Goohwii.i.  Buy 
Back  Phowsai. 

I,      IMK    niJY-HACK    OK    Sl'I'KUVI.SOIlY    C.OODWll.l, 

WOCLI)  HAVK  SO  KKKKCT  ON  THK  HK.SOI.UTION 

OK   IHUiK'IS  HKl'OKTING  GOODWII.I. 

Mr.  M(Collums  April  7.  1992.  -Dear  Col- 
league" letter  states  that  53  savings  associa- 
tions are  on  a  presumed  OTS  "closure  list 
because  M:oodwlll  makes  them  short  of  cap- 
ital; in  other  lespect-s  they  are  strontc. 
healthy  institutions."  The  letter  adds  that  if 
the  ^oodwill  were  bought  back  from  these  53 
institutions,  "they  would  be  in  a  solid  cap- 
ital position— all  of  them  would  have  at  least 
1.5%  tangible  capital— and  thereby  saved 
from  closure." 

The.se  statement-s  are  mistaken.  First,  the 
factual  premises  are  incorrect.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  the.se  thrifts  identified  in  the  April 
7  letter  are  not  on  an.v  closure  list.  Most  of 
the  thrifts  In  OTSs  Group  IV -those  most 
likely  to  be  closed — are  not  even  amonn  the 
.5.3  mentioned  in  the  letter.  The  proposed  in- 
fusion of  several  billion  of  taxpa.yers'  dollars 
under  the  buy-back  proposal  would  be  di- 
rected almost  exclusively  at  savin^ts  and 
loans  that  are  not  jM-esently  threatened  with 
closure. 

Second,  it  is  simply  Inconect  that  1,5% 
tangible  capital  i-epresents  a  "solid  capital 
position,"  Section  131  of  the  recently  en- 
acted Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
Improvement  Act  of  1991  is  explicit  that  an 
in.stitution  Is  "critically  undercapitalized"  if 
its  "tanuible  equity"  is  tjelow  2%. 

Third,  the  statements  in  the  April  7  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  suKwest  that  capital,  par- 
ticularly tiuiKJble  net  worth,  is  the  sole  basis 
for  the  decision  to  close  an  institution.  The 
capital  position  of  a  saving's  association  is 
imporumt,  but  is  only  one  element  of  OTS's 
decision.  The  a^'cncy  evaluates  several  key 
aspects  of  the  management  and  financial 
condition  of  an  institution  before  deciding 
whether  to  close  it. 

Goodwill  in  particular  has  not  historically 
played  a  <lecisive  role  in  the  decision  to  take 
over  a  thrift.  Almost  two-thirds  of  the  a.sso- 
clations  that  OTS  has  closed  reported  no 
goodwill.  As  of  December  31.  1991.  only  251  of 
the  680  thrifts  that  have  been  transferred  to 
the  RTC  have  reported  proodwill  on  their 
books.  FocusinM:  on  these  251  failed  institu- 
tions. 217  of  them  86"':)  would  have  contin- 
ued to  have  tangible  net  worth  Ijelow  1.5% 
even  after  goodwill  was  included.  Of  the  re- 
maininK  34  thrifts,  which  would  have  had 
tannlble  net  worth  above  1.5%,  27  wore  un- 
profitable on  a  trailing  4  quai'tei-  basis,  and 
the  other  7  hail  serious  asset  quality  prob- 
lems that  threatened  rcixirtcd  earnings. 
Thus,  all  of  these  institutions  would  have 
failed  even  if  goodwill  had  I'epresented  a  real 
a.s.set. 

A  buy-back  of  goodwill  will  not  reduce  res- 
olution cosLs, 

Only  12  of  the  53  institutions  identified  in 
the  April  7  letter  have  been  classilied  by  OTS 
as  Group  IV,  Group  IV  covers  those  thrifts 
whose  earnin»?s  history,  a.sset  quality,  man- 
agement, or  economic  conditions  in  their 
aieas  of  lendinu  are  so  poor  that  they  will 
likely  be  transferred  to  the  RTC. 

Four  of  the  12  Group  IV'  a.ssociations  have 
a  tanh'ible  capital  to  total  assets  ratio  gieat- 
er  than  2%.  irrespectivo  of  the  treatment  of 
RoodwiU.  Becau.se  of  their  ver.v  poor  asset 
quality  and  earnings  potential.  3  of  these 
thrifts  are  candidates  for  closure,  while  the 
fourth  has  shown  sustained  improvement  in 
opeiations  such  that  it  will  be  reclassified  to 
Group  III  for  the  quarter  ending  March  1992, 

Of  the  8  remaining  Group  IV  associations 
identified  in  the  April  7  "Deai-  Colleague" 


letter,  one  has  l)een  acquired  by  a  bank,  and 
the  other  7  have  averatje  operatinjf  losses  of 
1,26%  of  assets  over  a  trailintj  four  quarters. 
An  infusion  of  capital  through  the  purcha.se 
of  supervisory  Koodwill.  given  the  embedded 
problems  of  these  thrifts,  would  provide  only 
a  temporary  reprieve.  The  donation  of  tax- 
payer dollars  would  serve  only  as  a  large 
subsidy  to  continuing  lo.sses. 

Accordingly,  none  of  the  Group  IV  thrifts 
would  benefit  from  a  buy-back  of  supervisory 
goodwill. 

The  remaining:  41  institutions  of  the  53 
identified  in  the  April  7  "Dear  Colleas^ue" 
letter  aie  in  Group  HI,  Although  these  insti- 
tutions are  not  presently  candidates  for  Fed- 
eral takeover,  migration  to  Group  IV  is  like- 
ly for  an  undetermined  number  of  institu- 
tions depending  on  a  number  of  variables. 
However,  a  buy  back  of  supervisory  soodwill 
will  not  neces.'saiily  determine  the  future  vi- 
ability of  the.se  institutions:  rather  the  fun- 
damentals of  the  institution  earninRs.  asset 
quality  and  manafcement-  will  be  deter- 
minant, 

;;.  KKSOIATION  CO.STS  to  THK  TAXrAYKIt  AHK 
I.NCltKASING 

The  delay  in  fundinR  is  increasing  the 
costs  that  the  RTC  will  incur  under  the  Ac- 
celerated Resolution  Program  (ARP),  ARP  is 
a  program  developed  jointly  by  RTC  and  OTS 
to  preserve  the  franchise  value  of  failing 
thrifts  and  thereby  minimize  resolution 
costs.  The  institutions  in  ARP  are  marketed 
before  the  Moverninent  closes  thein  and  are 
placed  in  receivership  only  at  the  time  of 
sale.  Because  it  lacks  fundint!  for  these  sales, 
the  RTC  has  been  forced  to  interiupt  these 
resolution  activities.  The  costs  associated 
with  the  delay  must,  unfortunately,  be 
pa.s.sed  on  to  the  taxpayer, 

;t,  'IHK  HUY-»ACK  WOUI.l)  KKQUIHK  TAXI'AYKHS 
TO  I'UHCHASK  WOKTHI.KSS  ASSKTS 

The  April  7.  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  states 
that  "(b]uyinR  back  the  Koodwill  (in  53  insti- 
tutions] would  save  the  taxpayers  $21.8  bil- 
lion, or  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  closure."  No 
support  is  offered  for  this  statement  and  the 
OTS  is  aware  of  none.  For  the  reasons  dis- 
cussed above  no  such  savings  are  available. 
In  1989.  CouRi'ess  declared  goodwill  worthless 
for  capital  purpo.ses;  that  was  the  only  deci- 
sion that  accorded  with  economic  reality. 
Paying  thrifts  that  still  have  supervisory 
KOodwlU  is  no  more  than  a  cash  Kive  away- 
substituting  taxpayer  dollars  foi'  a  worthless 
bookkeeping  entry. 

In  many  cases,  the  amount  of  cash  actu- 
ally invested  by  a  pi-evious  acquiror  of  a 
thrift  is  significantly  less  than  the  amount 
the  taxpayers  would  have  to  pay  them  under 
the  buy-back  propo.sal.  In  one  case,  for  exam- 
ple, an  initial  $18  million  investment  created 
supervisor.v  goodwill  of  $636  million.  In  an- 
other, an  investment  of  no  actual  cash  by  an 
acquiroi' ci'eated  supervisory  goodwill  of  $532 
million. 

1.  THK  CAl'ITAI.  I'l.AN  KHOCKSS  AI.KKADY  DKAI.S 
.ADKgUATKI.Y  WITH  GOODWIM. 
One  of  the  clearest  messages  that  Congress 
.sent  when  it  enacted  FIRREA  in  1989  was 
that  goodwill  does  not  provide  capital  sup 
port  for  a  financial  institution.  The  legisla- 
tion included  a  transition  period  for  thrifts 
to  adjust  to  these  new  rules  and  provides  for 
the  creation  of  plans  under  which  troubled 
institutions  could  cure  their  capital  defi- 
ciencies. So  far,  OTS  has  used  the  capital 
plan  process  successfully  to  deal  with  thi'ifts 
that  are  viable  but  that  have  supervisory 
goodwill  on  their  balance  sheets.  The  OTS 
will  continue  to  do  so;  there  is  no  reason  to 
change  these  lules. 


S.  THK  HUY-HACK  i'ROI'OSAI,  WIM,  COMI'MCATK 
I'KNDING  LITIGATION 

OTS  and  FDIC  are  currently  defending  sev- 
eral cases  in  which  savings  associations  are 
a.sserting  claims  for  amounts  of  their  super- 
visory goodwill.  Many  of  the  institutions 
now  litigating  against  the  government  are 
not  among  the  53  institutions  targeted  by 
the  buy-back  proposal.  Indeed,  several  hun- 
dred thrifts  currently  report  goodwill,  and 
251  of  the  thrifts  already  transferred  to  RTC 
reported  goodwill.  It  is  difficult  to  discern 
any  piinciple  that  warrants  treating  any  of 
the  53  institutions  differently  from  other 
thrifts.  The  selectivity  of  the  proposal  Is 
likely  to  create  new  anrumentJs  against  the 
government  in  pending  cases  and  to  breed 
potentially  hundieds  of  new  claims.  Even 
though  we  believe  these  claims  would  in  the 
end  t»  rejected,  they  will  result  in  lai'ge  liti- 
gation costs  and  inject  avoidable  uncer- 
tainty into  the  thrift  cleanup  process. 

HOUSK  OK  RKI'KKSKNTATIVKS, 
Washington.  DC.  April  28.  1992. 
Hon.  Ti.MOTHY  Ryan. 

Director,  Of  fin-  of  Thrift  Supfrvision.  Waxhing- 
ton.  DC. 

Dkak  Mr,  Ryan:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
yesterday  conveying  your  5-part  analysis  of 
the  supervisory  goodwill  buy-back  program  I 
have  been  advocating  since  last  fall.  With 
your  permission  House  Banking  Minority 
Counsel  Mark  Brinton  has  spent  many  hours 
at  OT.S  reviewing  lecords  to  corroborate  or 
disprove  your  analysis  (a  privilege  not  pre- 
viously made  available). 

Your  claim  that  the  buy-l>ack  of  super- 
visory goodwill  would  have  no  effect  on  the 
re.solution  of  thrifts  reporting  goodwill  is  not 
supported  by  your  arguments,  the  evidence 
in  your  I'ecords.  or  by  an  understanding  of 
the  buy-back  program, 

A  review  of  the  information  ,vou  have  now 
made  available  to  me  suggests  that  your  re- 
sponse is  out-dated  and  faulty.  Inasmuch  as 
this  is  a  matter  of  considerable  potential  im- 
portance. I  request  that  further  information 
be  made  available  to  determine  more  pi'e- 
cisely  the  merits  of  a  goodwill  buy-back.  It 
would  appear  from  your  analysis  that  your 
position  on  my  proposal  may  have  been  de- 
cided before  its  potential  impact  had  been 
fully  ascertained,  since  that  still  has  not  yet 
happened. 

My  proposal  to  buy  back  super-visory  good- 
will is  based  on  a  simple  piemise:  materially 
improving  the  capital  and  earnings  of  thrifts 
owning  goodwill  that  will  othei-wise  requii-e 
taxpayer-assisted  resolution  could  save  some 
of  them  from  that  fate  and  cost  to  the  tax- 
payei-.  It  is  notable  that  at  no  point  in  your 
analysis  do  you  dispute  that  any  such  .sal- 
vageable institution  could  be  saved  at  less 
cost  than  that  of  taking  it  over  and  selling 
it.  The  countervailing  costs  you  cite  are  ei- 
ther speculative  or  insignificant  in  compari- 
son to  the  enormous  potential  savings  of  my 
proposal. 

A  point-ljy-polnt  discussion  of  the  issues 
raised  in  your  analysis  follows: 

1.  It  is  surprising  that  you  would  say  that 
"The  vast  majority  of  these  thrifts  identified 
in  the  April  7  letter  are  not  on  any  closure 
list."  which  is  based  on  the  unstated  premise 
that  the  only  thrifts  that  "are  likely  to  be 
closed"  are  those  in  OTS's  Group  IV.  If  the 
underlying  premise  were  correct,  the  RTC 
would  only  need  another  $17  billion  to  finish 
its  work:  about  $7  billion  for  the  thrifts  al- 
ready in  conservatorship  and  about  $10  bil- 
lion for  all  of  the  thrifts  in  Group  IV. 

However,  the  RTC  continues  to  assert  that 
it  needs  an  additional  $72  billion  to  finish  i-e- 
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solving  all  institutions  the  OTS  will  »erul  to 
It  for  closure.  In  Mie  ineaiitinie.  the  RTC  is 
williiiK'  to  talto  $42  billion  now  to  pay  for  the 
closures  hetweeti  now  and  April  1,  1993.  and 
the  reniaininx  $30  billion  later.  This  request 
is  based  on  the  expected  need  to  close  the 
thrifts  In  OTS  Groups  Ml  B,  III  C,  and  IV. 
All  53  thrifts  you  talk  about  are  in  one  of 
those  Kroups. 

You  claim  that  "the  buy-back  proposal 
would  be  directed  almost  exclusively  at  sav- 
in«s  and  loans  that  are  not  presently  threat- 
ened with  closure."  This  misrepresents 
which  thrifts  would  be  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  pro«ram.  One  condition  of  ellRlbility 
is  your  determination  "that  a  con.servator  or 
receiver  is  to  be  appointed  for  a  savinns  asso- 
ciation," (paratjiaph  (aid)  of  the  pro^trami. 
i.e.,  that  it  is  Koinw  to  be  closed. 

Evidently  you  mistook  an  argument  and 
estimate  I  made  reKardinif  my  proposal  for 
the  proposal  itself.  To  estimate  the  possible 
number  of  thrifts  and  dollars  that  mi^ht 
saved,  I  asked  OTS  how  many  troodwill 
thrifts  in  Groups  III  H.  IlIC.  an<l  IV  would 
have  at  least  1.5  percent  tangible  capital,  the 
reriuirement  set  in  the  Financial  Institutions 
Reform.  Re(  every,  and  Enforcement  Act  of 
1989  (FIRRKAi.  The  data  you  nave  me  indi- 
cated that  68  thrifts  in  those  groups  reported 
KOO<lwill.  of  which  iA  would  meet  that  re 
(luiremont.  In  lUht  of  the  great  importance 
placed  on  capital  in  KIRRKA  and  the  KDIC 
Improvement  Act  of  1991.  this  information 
provided  a  rouKh  idea  of  the  potential  of  the 
buy  back,  or  it  miKht  have  if  the  data  had 
been  truly  responsive. 

A  footnote  to  the  data  indicated  that  they 
were  derived  from  a  line  of  the  thrift  fiiian 
cial  report  for  "Goodwill  and  Other  Intangi- 
bles." Despite  the  potential  for  other  intan 
(fibles  to  .skew  the  data,  you  have  all  along 
a.^sumed  that  the  other  Intangible  amounts 
were  negligible,  including  in  your  present 
analysis.  So  did  I.  until  just  recently  discov- 
ering from  information  you  have  had  but  had 
not  previously  disclosed  that  only  41  of  the 
68  institutions  you  originally  identified  actu- 
ally had  supervisory  goodwill;  the  rest  did 
not.  Your  staff  confirms  that  I  am  correct  in 
this. 

In  fact.  3  of  the  12  Group  IV  thrift..s  on 
which  you  focus  your  anal.ysis  tiever  did  have 
supervisory  goodwill  As  you  mention,  an- 
ther one  was  purchased  without  Government 
assistan(  e  i)v  a  bank.  On  the  othei'  hand,  you 
(>x(  luded  from  your  analysis  another  10  of 
the  tM  that  were  also  in  (iroup  IV  and  pre- 
viously Identilied  by  you  as  having  i^oodwill. 
Only  7  of  them  actually  ha<l  it,  and  2  of  those 
have  since  t)een  closed.  This  leaves  13  good- 
will Institutions  in  Group  IV. 

All  of  this  information  was  available  at  the 
time  you  sent  .your  analysis,  yet,  e-xcept  as 
noted,  was  overlooked  in  its  preparation. 
Your  substantive  analysis  appears  to  suffer 
from  the  same  superficial  quality  as  your  In- 
stitution identification. 

In  discussing  certain  (Jroup  IV  thrifts  that 
are  losing  mone.v.  vou  imply  th,at  their  do 
sure  is  Inevitalile.  If  that  were  in  fact  the 
case,  then  they  would  not  be  eligible  for  the 
buy-back.  Subparagraph  (b)(1)(A)  of  my  pro- 
posal states  that  only  a  thrift  thai  "would 
be.  m  the  determination  of  the  Director  |of 
OTS).  a  viable  association,  and  would  not  Ije 
expected  to  fail.  If  the  association  parllct- 
pates  in  the  program,"  is  eligible  to  partici- 
pate No  taxpayers  dollars  will  subsidize  any 
continuing  lo.sses  leading  to  foreseeable  fail- 
ure under  the  buy-back  program. 

You  mention  that  sustained  improvement 
In  operations  of  one  of  the  Group  IV  thrifts 
(With  tangible  capital  over  2  percent)  will  en 


able  you  to  reclassify  it  to  Group  III.  Unless 
that  reclassification  is  to  Group  III  A.  the 
RTC  will  still  be  asking  for  money  to  close 
it.  Incidentally,  it  would  appear  from  the 
persistent,  significant  losses  experienced  by 
the  only  two  Group  IV  thrifts  that  actually 
have  goodwill  and  tangible  capitAl  over  2 
percent  that  the  candidate  for  recla.sslfica- 
tion  Is  one  of  the  Group  IV  thrlft.s  that  does 
not  have  goodwill.  Kurtherniore,  you  fail  to 
discuss  the  sustained  improvement  In  oper 
ations  the  others  would  be  capable  of  after 
their  capital  and  earnings  are  boosted  by  the 
buy-back. 

Your  discu.sslon  of  the  earnings  of  already- 
closed  and  soon-to-be-closed  thrifts  entirely 
overlooks  the  impact  of  the  buy-back  on 
earnings.  Goodwill  is  an  asset  that  thrifts 
have  to  amortize,  creating  an  expense,  a  re- 
duction of  earnings.  Replacement  cash  would 
be  an  income-producing  a.sset.  boosting  earn- 
ings. It  is  erroneous  to  assume  that  a  thrift's 
earnings  would  be  the  same  regardles.s  of 
whether  it  owned  goodwill  or  had  cash  in  its 
place. 

For  example,  3  Group  IV  thrifts  with  nega- 
tive tangible  capital  and  net  losses  before 
gain  or  loss  on  sale  of  a.ssets  would  each  have 
tiinglbie  capital  of  about  3  or  4  percent  and 
positive  net  income  before  a.sset  sales  (aver- 
aging 0.74  percent  of  tot^il  asset,s)  with  a 
goodwill  buy-back.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  each  of  these  thrifts  have  good  asset 
<iuallty  (weighted  cla.sslfled  a.ssets  to  total 
valuation  allowance  under  100,  classified  as- 
sets to  total  as.sets  of  around  5  or  less).  No 
information  you  have  allowed  me  to  see 
gives  any  indication  of  "the  embedded  prob- 
lems of  these  thrifts."  which  you  categori 
cally  state  would  make  the  goodwill  buy- 
back  "only  a  temporary  reprieve,"  and 
"would  serve  only  as  a  large  subsidy  to  con- 
tinuing losses."  To  the  contrary,  1  suspect 
these  would  immediately  become  CSroup  II 
institutions,  and  later  perhaps  Group  I  in.stl- 
tutions  after  proving  consistent  earnings. 

Two  more  of  the  Group  IV  thrifts  reported 
los.ses  for  the  year  which  were  moie  than  ex- 
plained by  goodwill  amortization,  additional 
loan  loss  reserves,  and  singular,  non-recur- 
ring expenses  occurring  in  one  quarter.  Both 
of  these  have  weighted  classified  assets  to 
total  valuation  allowance  of  significantly 
under  100.  suggesting  that  large  new  reserves 
may  not  be  needed.  Adding  in  new  earnings 
from  the  replacement  cash  from  the  buy- 
back.  each  of  these  thrifts  would  dem- 
onstrate solid  core  earning  potential  along 
with  a  greatly  improved  capital  position  if 
their  goodwill  were  repurchased 

There  are  many  other  examples  fiom  the  2* 
thrifts  In  Groups  III  B  and  III  C  which  simi 
larly  demonstrate  the  wisdom  and  benefit  to 
the  taxpayers  of  buying  back  goodwill. 

I  was  incredulous  to  read  your  assertion 
that  only  "earnings.  as.set  auality.  and  man- 
agement" are  the  "fundamentals  of  the  in- 
stitution" and  "Will  be  determinant"  in 
ascertaining  the  viability  of  institutions  In 
Group  III.  Capital  and  risk  management  are 
two  other  fundamentals  which,  together 
with  your  three,  are  the  five  components  of 
the  MACRO  rating  OTS  is  supposed  to  use  to 
measure  thrifts  health.  Furthermore,  Fed 
eral  thrift  laws,  such  as  the  FUIC  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1991  to  which  you  referred,  spe- 
cifically fo<  us  on  the  importance  of  capital 
in  determining  the  viability  of  an  institu 
tlon.  Replacing  goodwill  with  i  ash  i  an  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  improve  earnings,  cap- 
ital, and  risk  management. 

2.  Although  you  have  presented  your  anal- 
ysis of  my  prograiTi  after  the  delay  in  RTC 
funding  began,  approval  and  implementation 


of  this  program  will  still  save  more  tax 
payers'  dollars  than  11  this  legislative  delay 
were  to  last  for  years. 

3.  In  posturing  that  they  buy-back  would 
require  taxpayers  to  purcha.se  worthless  as- 
sets, you  Ignore  the  money  that  cou'd  be 
saved  through  not  having  to  send  many 
thrifts  to  the  RTC.  Furthermore,  you  glar- 
ingly niischaracterize  the  ti'aiisactions  in 
which  the  goodwill  was  originally  created. 
Your  piedecessor  agency  used  goodwill  as  a 
cash-substitute  in  resolving  failed  institu- 
tions at  time  it  wa-s  strapped  for  cash.  The 
amount  of  goodwill  gt"anted  then  had  no 
more  relationship  to  the  investment  of  the 
acquirer  than  the  injection  of  cash  from  the 
RTC  does  to  the  purchase  price  of  the  buyer 
of  today's  failed  thrifts.  RTC's  gross  cash 
outlay,  just  as  the  Bank  Board's  allowance 
of  goodwill,  simply  fills  the  negative  net 
worth  "hole  "  in  a  failed  inslllutloii. 

In  addition,  your  discussion  of  initial  cash 
investment  fails  to  give  credit  for  any  non- 
cash contributions  or  any  subsequent  invest- 
ments by  the  new  owners,  including  that  rep- 
resentwl  by  writing  off  part  of  the  goodwill 
each  year  since  it  was  placed  on  the  books. 

4.  Your  suggestion  that  the  capitiil  plan 
process  already  deals  adequately  with  good- 
will again  ignores  the  applicability  and  ef- 
fect of  the  program.  If  a  thrift  does  not  have 
to  be  clo.sed  because  it  is  making  piogress 
under  a  capital  plan,  it  is  Ineligible  for  the 
buy-back  program.  If  the  forbearance  inher- 
ent in  the  capital  plan  cannot  save  the 
thrift,  perhaps  a  boost  to  its  earnings  and 
capital  through  the  buy-back  can. 

5.  Despite  your  allegation  that  the  buy- 
back  program  would  create  new  ai-guments 
and  new  ca.ses  against  the  government  from 
thrifts  that  are  ineligible  for  the  program. 
OTS  General  Counsel  Harris  Weinstein  has 
ai^knowledged  that  the  program  will  have  no 
direct  legal  bearing  on  any  of  those  ca.ses. 
The  strongest  argument  that  could  be  mus 
tered  was  that  it  might  somehow  have  a  "re- 
verse halo"  effect,  which  can  best  be  de- 
scribed as  someone  claiming  the  government 
owes  him  or  her  money  simply  because  it 
gave  money  to  a  group  he  or  she  does  not  be- 
long to. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  give  the  RTC  addi 
tional  money  without  giving  you  the  power 
to  save  much  of  It.  I  will  continue  to  work 
toward  seeing  that  both  you  and  the  RTC  are 
enabled  to  do  the  work  you  need  to  do. 
Sincerely, 

Ull.l.  McCoi.l.l'M, 
Ml  mhi-T  tit  Cmt(jrrss. 

Ml  .MfCol-l.TM  Ml  S|H,iKi  r  1  lnv. 
.suniniai  i.'-'l  i.--  l>«.'.Ht  I  c.iij  liu'  piulilnn.- 
U,  ha.s  \.xk.  I,  nie  a  little  lontjcr  than  1 
woukl  liKf.  but  that  is  the  nature  at,'ain 
of  special  order  time.  I  thank  m.v  col 
leatrues  foi'  your  patience.  I  trul.v  be- 
lieve if  you  look  at  the  MoCollum  su- 
pervisory tjoodwill  buyhack,  .vou  will 
see  that  it  is  common  sense,  it  is  ta.x 
payer  sense.  As  I  have  .said  many 
times,  it  will  s;ivt'  up  to  S'20  billion  anil 
l.^.OOO  jobs  It  will  k.  .ji  open  abou!  2'.' 
in.stitutions  th.il  ui  h.i  i  wi.-^f  wouM  In- 
closed.  It  will  ni.vk.-  n\>-  ],>\,  .,\  t  tu  KTC 
mueh  siniplci .  .illiis".  u  '"'  i".-'  i'  'l^wri 
much  sootu-f  I  han  wi-  utnciwi^-c  would. 
and  ccrt,*:nlv  savi-  a  lot  oi  [XMipIc  iMicf 
It  will  ri"i  m.ikf  >-onio  t)it;  iii>t  it  ut  kph.-- 
happy,  but  11  will  .  iitainly  ni.iko  ,i  lot 
of  other  peupli  h.ippy  and  it  shuukl 
make  a  tfreat  m.tiiv  of  our  constituents 
happy  because  it  is  gointc  to  pave  them 
liililons  and  billions  of  doliai's 


l.KAVK  OK  ABSKNCK 
liy   unanimous  consent,   leave  of  ab- 

setice  was  yianted  to: 
Mrs.  Mink  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Okp- 

HAKIJT)  for  today  on  account  of  official 

business. 


(.()N(,RISS1()NAL   RIXORD— HOI  si: 

The  tiiolloii  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ini,'ly  (at  4  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.) 
under  its  previous  oi-der,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Tuesday.  .June  9,  1992,  at 
noon. 
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SPECIAL  ()KM)1:H.s  (;h'.\NTK!) 

B.y  unanimous  cun.--eiii.  i)eiiiiis,-5ion  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative prot^ram  and  any  special  orders 
hei'etofore  entered,  was  t^ianted  to: 

(The  foUowint,'  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Bk.ntlkv)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  ami  include  ex- 
t.r.ineous  material:) 

M'    KvL,  for  ."j  minutes,  today. 

.Mi  .  IJKKIKK  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi )  to 
I'evise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
<dude  extraneous  material:) 

Mi    Moh.an,  foi-  5  minutes,  today. 

Mi    .M.\z/,()1,i,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mis.  ycHKOKDKR.  for  5  minutes. 
today. 

M'     r.A.NKTTA,  for  .5  minutes,  today. 

Mi    .X.'MNiiNZlO.  for  ."j  minutes,  today. 

-Mr.  .ST.MtK.  for  ."i  minutes,  today. 

Ml.  Lii'i.NSKi.  foi'  .')  minutes,  on  .June 
"    It;.  2:<.  iJOand  .July  7.  21.  and  28. 

Mr.  Lii'iN.SKi,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
lit    17,  21  and  duly  1.  H.  '22,  and  29. 

.Ml'.  Wi.SK,  for  (iO  minutes,  on  June  9. 


KXTKNSlON  OI'   Kl'M.ARKS 

Uy  unanimous  con.--ent.  permission  to 
I'evise  and  extend  remarks  was  tcninted 
to: 

Mr.  AuCoiN  inimediateiy  precedin« 
the  vote  on  the  .Xridicws  of  Maine 
amendment  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  on  H  H    .S(HKi.  tuilay. 

(The  followiiif.;  Members  (at  the  r(>- 
quest  of  Mrs.  Bknti.KYI  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Ml'.  Packard. 

Mr.  Lkach. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Ml    Oilman  in  two  instances. 

M:      b.lKJKK. 

M: .  IJiiKiEK  of  California. 
Mr.  BKKKltTLK. 

Mi.'<   Bk.ntlky  in  four  instances. 

Mr     Mil  i,KK    of    Ohio    in    three    in- 

sl  itilres. 

(The  following  Membei's  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi)  .and 
to  incdude  extraneous  matter:) 

Mf.  SOI.AHZ. 

Mr    Lantos. 

M'      K.\N.)UHSKI. 

M'      .-^TAKK. 

Ml      -MOUDY. 

Ml      .\lKKKMAN. 

Mr.  ClkMKNT. 

Mr.  Lkvin  of  Michigan. 

Ml     Wkiss. 

M-     DkLAUKO. 

Mi    Bacchus. 


p:xecutivk  co.m.mi 

i:tc 


N1('.-\T10.\S 


Under  clause  2  o!  rule  XXlV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
thc'  .Speaker's  taVile  and  refei'ied  as  fol- 
iiiw^: 

ihHS.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  to  provide  a  Rural  Housing 
Voucher  Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
B,anking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

'3686.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Rxport-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  involving  Unit- 
ed States  exports  to  India,  pursuant  to  12 
U.S.C.  6.35(b)(3)(i);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  P^inance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3687.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  act  9-222,  "District  of  Columbia 
Procurement  Practices  Act  of  1985  Council 
Contract  Approval  Procedures  Amendment 
Act  of  1992,  "  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code,  section 
l-233(ci(i):  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

3688.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  .State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  the  original  report  of  political  con- 
tributions of  Donald  Buinham  Ensenat,  of 
Louisiana,  to  be  Ambas.sador  to  Brunei 
Darussalam;  Henry  Lee  Clarke,  of  California, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Uzbekistan:  John  Frank  Bookout,  .Jr.,  of 
Texas,  to  be  Ambas-s.-idor  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Saudi  Arabia:  Edward  Hurwitz,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  Kyrgyzstan;  Joseph  Monroe 
Segars,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Ambas.sador 
of  the  Republic  of  Cape  Verde,  and  members 
of  their  families,  pursuant  to  22  tJ..S.C. 
3944(b)(2):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

3689.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  the  semi- 
annual report  of  the  inspector  general  for 
the  period  October  1,  1991  through  March  31, 
1992.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452.  section 
5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

;J690.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Housing  Finance  Board,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  for  calendar  year  1991,  pui-suant 
to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

:?691.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  semiannual  man- 
agement report  for  the  period  October  1,  1991 
through  March  31,  1992,  pursuant  to  Public 
Ljiw  95-452.  .section  5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


AD.IOIK.NMI'.NT 
Mt       Mocol.l.r.M       Mr      Speaker.     I 
move  t.h.ii  liie  Hou^-e  do  tiow  adjoum. 


Hld'Oirr.^  OF  COMMri'THK-S  ON  PUB- 
LIC bill.^  AM)  in-:soiA'riONS 

Under  (  lause  2  o!  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
iommitt(>es  were  (ieluered  lo  the  Clerk 
loi-  print  iiiii  and  reference  to  the  pi'oper 
calendar,  .is  tol  lows: 

Mr.  M0AKLI:N'  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Concuricnt  Resolution  192.  Concur- 
rent resolution  to  establish  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organiz.ation  of  Congress;  with  an 


amerdment   iRept.   102-550).   Referreii   to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.R.  4996.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration, and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amen<lnient  iRept.  102  551).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC   BILL.^   AM)   HK.^OLUTH  )\s 

Under  clause  5  ol  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  sevei-ally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By   Mrs.   KENNKLl.^     for  herself.   Mr. 
SPKATr,  and  .Mi,  Mavroui.KS): 
H.R.  5333.  A  bill  to  provide  that,  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1994.  the  President  transmit 
to  Congress  and  Congress  consider  a  budget 
that   requires   a    balanced    budget    by    fiscal 
year  1998  and  for  subsequent  fiscal  years,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ 
H.R.  5334.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  cer- 
tain laws  relating  to  housing  and  community 
development,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affaii.- 

By  Mi  LKKIER  of  California  (for  him- 
.self  and  Mr.  Cox  of  California): 
H.R.  5335.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  make  health  insui'ance 
more  affordable,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointUy.  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Energy  and  Commerce,  and  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

B.v    M:      ANTHONY    (for    himself.    Mr. 

LaRocco.    Mr.    Alkxander,    and    Mr. 

Stam.ings)- 

H.R.  5336.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  exchange 

of  lands  in  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Idaho; 

jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 

Insular   Affairs.    Agriculture,   and   Merchant 

Marine  and  Fisheries 

By  Mr.  CLEMENT 
H.R.  5337.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  for  payment  of 
a  benefit  for  the  month   of  the  recipient's 
death;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.   OBEY   (for  himself.   Mr.   MUR- 
TH.A.  Mr.  Tr.axi.kr.  Mr.  Ahkrchombik, 
Mr.    DUKHIN.    Mr.    ECKART.    Mr.    ED- 
WARDS of  California.  Mr.   Fazio.  Mr. 
HOCHBRUKCKNKR.  Ms.  HOR.V.  Ms.   KAP- 

ruR.  Mr.  Koi-iiTSKi.  Mr.  Skaggs.  and 

Mr.  STARK): 
H.R.  5338.  A  bill  to  balance  the  budget  of 
the  U.S.  Government;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees   on   Government   Operations.   Rules. 
and  Ways  and  Meaii.'^. 
By  Mr.  PARKER 
H.R.    5339.    A    bill    for    the    relief   of    the 
Wilkinson    County    School    District,    in    the 
State  of  Mississippi:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ml     SMITH  of  New  Jersey  (for  him- 
self.   .Mi-     \':  CANOVlCH.   Mr.    LaFAI.CK. 

Mr.  H.Ai.i.  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Rinai.do.  Mr. 

HvDK.  Mr.  Mari.k.nkk.  Mr.  MrCoi.i.uM. 

Mr.    ScHAKKKH.   Mr.    Lightkoot,    Mr. 

Hkflkv,  Mr.  Bai.i.kngeu,  Mr.  Dohnan 

of  California.  Mr.  Cohi.k,  Mr.  Hu.vriiR. 

Mr.       BL'NMNG.       Mi-.       Hctto.       Mr. 

Santorlm.    Mr.    Goss.    Mr.    Weldon. 

Mr.    McGrath,    Mr.    Gai.i.EGLY.    Mr. 

RllTKR.  Mr.  Bll.lRAKls.  Mr.  YOUNG  of 

Florida.     Mr.     Emerson,     and     Mr. 

Dreier  of  California): 
H.R.    hMO.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
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piuMiiUii.s  of  thf  National  Cancer  Institute, 
anil  for  othei-  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  anil  Coinmeixe. 

By  Ml  .STARK 
H.H.  M41.  A  bill  to  amend  the  vaccine  com- 
pensation title  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  authorize  a  sufficient  number  of  spe- 
cial masters  for  the  U.S.  Claims  Court  to  en 
able  the  court  to  become  current  in  its  case- 
load by  .January  I,  1993;  to  the  Committee  on 
Knertrv  anil  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON 
H..J.  Kes.  502.  Joint  re.solution  ilisapprovuiK 
the  extension  of  nonili.scriminatory  treat- 
ment (mo-st-favoreil-natlon  treatment)  to  the 
pro(luct,s  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  (for  him 
self.   Mr.   llANCiXK,   and   Mr.    D.\nnk 
.MKYKK): 
H.  Con.  Res.  330.  Concurrent  re.solution  e.\- 
pressinR  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Federal  tloverninent  should  develop  and  im 
plement   a   comprehensive    program   to    pre- 
vent   further    transmission    of    the    human 
immunodeficiency  virus  and  improve  treat- 
ment for  individuals  who  are   infected  with 
the  virus;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  En- 
ergy and  Conmicrio  .niid  'he  .Judiciary. 


M. 


.M;, 


MlTH  of  Or 


MKMOKIALS 


Utult^r  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  memori- 
als were  prespnted  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

47G.    By    the   SPKAKKR     Memorial    of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Ha 
wail,  relative  to  the  cable  television  indus- 
try: to  the  Committee  on  Enerey  and  Com 
merco. 

477.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep 
resentatives  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relat  ve 
to  providlnK  a  Federal  tax  credit  for  renters; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

478,  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep 
resentatives  of  the  Stale  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  reciuestiiiK-  the  U.S.  Congress  to  help  keep 
Htown  Tree  snakes  out  of  Hawaii;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means.  Mer 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  Aimed  Services, 
and  Public  Works  :i"  !  '!'■  ■"-portatioii. 


ADOITIONAl.  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  i-esoUi- 
t.ions  as  follows; 

H.R.  U    Ml     DAKIIKN. 

H.R.  :)7l   Mr.  Riinu.MiAeiiKH. 

H.R.  816  Ml .  Thomas  of  WyomiUK. 

H.R.  8,')8   Mr.  Vl.sci.osKY. 

H.R  860   Mr.  Visc'l.osKY. 

H.R.  1110  Mr.  tiiOKKN  ofTe.xns. 

H.R.  1168   Mr   RoiiKllTS. 

H.R.  1174  Mr.  Lkwis  of  Florida.  Mr  HVDl-;, 
and  Mr.  Dl'liniN. 

H  R  1.573  Mr.  Picki.k.  Mr.  Thomas  of  (Jeor 
►Jia.  and  Mr.  Bakkk. 

H.R.  1987  Mr.  CamI'HKI.I,  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
HoAt'.l.ANl),  Mr.  Makkky.  Mr.  BoKsKI.  Mr. 
BnufK.  Mr.  Fish,  ami  Mr.  SANOMKi.s-rKu. 

H.R.  2223  Ml  Shays,  Mr  Bokhi.kici',  Mr. 
.fACnns.  and  Mr.  Wyiikn. 

H.R.  2632  Mr.  .JoHNSON  of  South  Dakota 
and  Mr.  BKII.k.nso.n. 


UK     „.H.„ 

eKon. 

H.R.  3198   Mr.  Naoi.K. 

H.R.  3221  Mr.  EmkK.son.  Mr.  SkkkN.  Mr 
BuitroN  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Bakton  of  Texas,  Mr. 
BoucHKK,  Mrs.  Moki-;i.i.a,  Ms.  Noii'n)N.  Mr 
I>)NNI-;i,I.Y,  and  Mr.  McOHATH. 

H  R.  3;J60   Mr.  Wkiss.  Mr.  Whka  r.  Mr.  Fish. 
Ml     Hknky.   Mr.   MAislJl,   Mr.  TliAXI.KK.   Mr 
BitooMKiKi.l),   Mr.   MoKAN.   Mr.   Sisisky.   Mr. 
LKHMAN  Of  Florida,  ami  Mr.  Lkvin  of  Michi 
nan. 

H.R.  .MSO  Mr.  Sh:KKANo  and  Mr.  THAXI.HH. 

H  R  3486   Mr.  OtAKlM. 

H.R.  :}677:  Mr   .\.n|)UKWs  of  Maine. 

H.R.  3688  Mr.  Towns.  Mr  ATKINS,  Mr 
SANDKKS,  and  Mr.  BHown. 

H.R.  3966   Mr.  MooiiY. 

H.R.  397.5  Mr  C.iiihons.  Mr  Oon/.ai.kz.  Mr. 
ECKAii'i'.  Mrs.  Coi.i.iNs  ol  Michlnan.  Mr.  Kii.- 
DKl-:.  Mr.  Enoki.,  and  Mr.  WYDKN. 

H.R.  4109  Mr.  Bi.ACKWKi.r..  Mr.  Owkns  of 
New  York.  Mr.  .JONl/,  Mr.  Vknto.  Mr.  SAND- 
KHs,  Mr.  Hoaoi.ani).  ami  Mr.  FiSH. 

H.R.  4i:J6   Mr.  Tkaxi.kh. 

H.R.  4;»9  Mr.  Mil. 1. Kit  of  California. 

H  R.  4529   Mrs.  Boxkh. 

H  R.  4571    Mrs.  Boxhit 

H  R   4906   Mr.  GUNIiKUSON. 

H  R.  4980  Mr  BoitsKl  and  Mr  Hayks  of  Hli- 
nois. 

H.H.  5026:  Mrs.  Mkykhs  of  Kansas  and  Mi 
I..ANt;ASTKH. 

H.R  5100  Mr.  FHOST,  Mr.  STUUDS.  Mr. 
HoNloH,  Mr.  DUKJilN,  Mr.  Bl.ACKWKM,.  Mr. 
Bkyant,  Mr.  Evans.  Mr    BoKHi.KitT.  and  Mr. 

I.ANCASTKK. 

H.R.    5126     Mr.    Al'IM.KOATi:,    Mr.    DkFa/.IO. 
Mr.   Dorcan  of  North   Dakota,   Mr.  t;i-;iI>KN 
son.  Mr.  Hanskn.  Mr.  .Johnson  of  South  Da- 
kota. Mr.  Kknnkiiy.  Mr.  I-kach,  Mr.  Makkky. 
Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Mll.l.KK  of  Ohio,  Mrs.  Mink. 
Mr.  Mokan,  Mr.  Ohku.s'I'ak,  Mr    Pktkh.son  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Saho,  Mr   SlIl'.srKll,  Mr.  SKAC.tls. 
Mr.  THAKiCANr,   Mr.    Wkiss.    Mr.   Wisk.   Mr. 
CoYNK,  Ms.  DkI.al'Ho.  Mr.  Di;i(MlN,  Mr.  Hai.I. 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Hauuis.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  KlI.hKK. 
Mr.    Lkwis  of  Georgia.    Mr.    Makiink/.   Mr. 
Mll.l.KK  of  California.  Mr.  Minkta.  Mi    Mont 
OOMKKY.  Mr.  Nai'CHKK,  Mr.  OXI.KY.  Mr.  RAY. 
Mr.    SKRKANo.    Mr.    Sisisky,    Mr.    smith    of 
Iowa.  Mr.  WaI.sh.  Mr    WllsiiN.  Mr.  Ql.'II.I.KN. 
Mr.  Bmto.MKiKi.il,  Mr.  Mykhs  of  Indiana.  Mr 
SANTOKUM,   Mr    SAxroN.   Mr.  (Jkadi.son.   Mr. 
Bai.I.KNCKK.     Mr.     Coni.K,     .Mr.     Paxon.     Mr. 
McCkkky.     Mr.     DKI..AY.     Mr.     Ul'roN,     Mr 
Sl'KNCK,  Mr.  Lagomaksino.  Mr.  Armky.  Mrs 
BKNTI.KY,   Mr.   BOKHNKK,   Mr.   DHKIKK  of  Call 
I'ornia.     Mr.     Emkkson.     Mr.     Oaki.o,     Mr. 
CiII.CHRKst,  Mr.  OixiDi.iNr..  Mr.  Grandy.  Mr. 
GUNDKR.SON.  Mr.  GINOKICH,  Ml.  IlANroiK.  Mr 
Hkki.f.y,     Mr.     Hoi.i.oWAY.     Ml.     Hyuk.    Mi. 
INHOI-'K,   Mr.  CamI",   Mr.   LKWIs  of  California. 
Mr.  LiviNcsroN.  Mr.  Packarii,  Mr,  Ram.s-i'ak. 
Mr.    RIGGS,    Ms.    SNOWK.    Mr.    Sol.OMoN.    Mr. 
Wki.don,     Mr.     ZKI.IKK.     Mr.     Wkhkr.     Mr. 
Machti.ky.  Mr.   Bkvii.i,.  Mr,  Dickinson.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Franks  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Bl'inoN  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Hoi,x;h- 
■|(iN,      Mr.      LowKKY      of     California.      Mr. 
RoHKAiiACHKK.  Mr.  MAirriN,  and  Mr.  Hopkins. 

H.R.  5168    Mr.  Vandkr  Jxc.T  and  Mr.  Wll. 

SON. 

H  R.  5170    Ms.  Horn.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  LAN 
To.H.  and  Mr.  Hayks  of  Illinois. 
H.R,  5208   Mr   Pankita. 
H.R.    5:125     Mr     KYI..    Mr.    GiHiDi.iNO.    Mr, 

BoKHl.KHl'.  and  Mr,  HuKHNKR. 


June  5,  n)92 

II   I     Res,    1     Mr     Hayks    of    Illlnoi,-^,    Mi 
Owkns  of  New  York,  and   Mr    Andhkws  of 
New  .Jersey. 

H.J,  Res.  271:  Mr.  Fascki.k.  Mr.  Andkrson. 
Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Pakkkr.  Mr.  Rahai.i..  and 
Mr,  RosK. 

H,J,  Res,  391  Mr.  Lkiiman  of  California  and 
Mr,  MAirriN. 

H.J,    Res.   431;    Mr.    Rinai.IM).    Mr.    Ranoki,. 
.Mi     Morrison,   Mr,   Andrkws  of  Maine.  Ms, 
SNOWK.  Mr    GKRKN  of  Texas,  and  Mr,   Pick 
i-rrr. 

H  .r   Res.  445:  Mr.  Kol'l-rrsKl. 

H  J,  Res  453  Mr.  HOKliiN.  Mr.  Hkknkr.  Mr. 
BKNNhrrr.  Mr.  Jonks  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
MCCI.OSKKY,  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  McMll.I.KN  of 
Maryland.  Mr  Nkai.  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Mr. 
Cl.KMKNT.  Mr  ERURhirH.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Bl.A/.  Mr,  Emkr.son.  Mis.  Paitkr.son.  Mr, 
Prick.  Mr  Coiu.k.  Mr.  Laohmarsino.  Mr. 
Vknto.  Mr,  Guarini.  Mr,  Jonks  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Rangki,.  Mr.  Huohks.  Mr.  MAitriNK/.,  Mr. 
1,11'INSKl.  Mr.  Al.KXANDKK.  Mr,  Engki.,  Mr. 
Skkkn.  Mr.  ni.iKKY.  and  Mr.  Skkrano. 

H.J.  Res.  457  Mr.  FiXii.iirnA.  Mr.  Hkrtki,. 
Mr.  HocHimUKCKNKR.  Mr.  HrTri).  Mi-s.  Li.oyu. 
Mr.  PKTKRSON  of  Florida.  Mr,  Ray.  Mr.  Skki. 
TUN.  Mr.  STfliDS,  Mr.  Conykrs.  Mr.  HKVll.K. 
Mr.  (Jon/.AI.KZ.  Mr.  JoNKS  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Hayks  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Lanitis,  Mr. 
SARi'Ai.ii'.-i,  Mr.  Lkwis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Cai.- 
i.ahan.  Mr,  FiKi.DS,  Mrs,  .Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr.  Light 
KOirr,  Mr.  Mc-Candi.kss,  Mr,  Schci.zk.  Mr. 
SHAW,  Mr.  Wki.don.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  AUKRCRO.MIIIK.  Mr. 
Barnard.  Mr.  Bii.hray.  Mr.  BrowiiKR,  Mrs. 
Byron.  Mr.  Dki.M'Ms,  Mr.  Hai.i.  of  Te.xas.  and 
Mr  Tannkr. 

H.J.  Res.  475  Mr.  Koi'KTSKI  and  Mr. 
DkFAZIO. 

H.J.  Res.  483:  Mr.  Hlghks. 

H.J.  Res.  488:  Mr.  RoTii.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
SKKKN.  Mr.  Hohton.  Mr.  Erdrkich.  Mr.  Dar 
DKN.  Mr,  Bl.ll.KY.  Ml ,  Tai.I.on.  Mis.  Mink.  Mi. 
McMll.I.KN   of  Maryland.   Mr.    BKNNl-rri'.   Mr. 

GUARINI.  Mr.   DK  I.A  GARZA,  Ml  ,   LllMNSKI.  Mr. 

WAI.SH,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Jonks  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Hayks  of  Illinois.  Mr,  Poshard.  Mr.  OKTON, 
Mr.  Kmkrson,  Mr.  Quii.i.kn.  Mr.  Hi:ghks.  and 
Mr.  JKKKKR.SON. 

H  J.  Res.  496  Mr.  McNlI.TY.  Mr.  WiSK.  Mr. 
Ol.VKR,  and  Mr.  Koi-ktski. 

H.  Con,  Res.  92  Mr,  Li'KKN.  Mr.  EriiRKICH. 
Mr.  ToRRKS.  Mr.  HofKINS.  Mrs.  LoWKY  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Andrkws  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
MiCHKI.,  Mr.  DoliGAN  of  North  Dakota,  and 
Mr.  .srARK 

H  Con.  Res  180  Mr.  Chamkr.  Mr,  Nagi.k. 
and  Ml .  Kl.LG. 

H.  Con.  Res.  296  Mr  Jonks  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mi'.  MooDY.  Mr. 
BuirroN  of  Indiana.  Mr.  BKII.KNson.  Mr. 
CoMi.K.  Mr,  Mari.kni:k,  Mr.  Hitkahy.  Mr. 
Wii.i.iA.Ms.  Mr.  Lkwis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  I..ii'iN 
SKI.  Mr.  SHARi'.  Mr.  Gil, MAN.  Mr.  Prick.  Mr. 
Wydkn,  Mr.  PAYNK  of  Virginia.  Mr,  Dwykr  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Downky 

H.  Res.  323   Mr.  Vknto. 

H.  Res.  422:  Mr.  HUGHKS.  Mr.  Rangki,.  Mr. 
SlAI.MNGS.    Mr.    Bl.ACKWKI.I..    Mr.    LKVINK    of 

California.  Mr.  Fogmkita.  Mr.  Franks  of 
Connecticut,  and  Mrs   Morki.i.a. 


./////(   .1,  h)92 
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KV.\      U!;i'nl;-1'      WITHH!-:!.!)       l"H(iM 
I'NITKD        N.XTION.-^       'VW.VV       DI.^ 

iT'i'i's    ,\K(;rMi';Nrs    ViWi    wv\ 

,--i;HiU.\   .'-.WC'i'loN.s 

HON.  JIM  .MOODY 

OK  WISCONSIN 
IN  TIIK  lIOt'KK  OK  KKPKKSKNTATIVKS 

Friday.  Jum-  !i.  1902 

Mr,  MOODY    Mr    .Speaker,  press  reports  m 
the  past  lew  days  have  brought  to  light  an  ex 
traordinary  situation  at  the  United  Nations  re 
garding  the  recently  imposed  sanctions  by  the 
Security  Council  against  Yugoslavia  over  con- 
tinued lighting  m  Bosnia  and  Hercegovma 

All  parties  acknowledge  that  the  aim  ot  the 
sanctions  is  to  pressure  the  Yugoslav  National 
Army  |JNA|  and  odicials  o(  the  Yugoslav  and 
Serbian  Governinents  m  Belgrade,  The  resolu 
tion  was  based  on  assumptions  regarding  al- 
leged control  and  influence  over  paramilitary 
and  irregular  Serbian  torces  in  Bosma  by  au- 
thorities in  Belgrade 

It  now  appears,  however,  that  a  crucial  re- 
port by  no  less  than  Secretary  General 
Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  himself  not  only  refutes 
and  contradicts  those  fundamental  assump- 
tions but  also  was  kept  from  Security  Council 
members  until  after  the  sanctions  vote  was 
taken  on  May  30 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Secretary  General  s  report 
goes  beyond  dispelling  the  notion  ol  Bel- 
grade's control  over  Bosnian  Serb  fighters  in 
Bosnia  and  Hercegovma,  to  point  out  that  Cro- 
atia still  has  Its  own  troops  inside  Bosnia  par- 
ticipating in  that  republic's  civil  war  m  con- 
travention of  U  N  directives  and  public  claims 
by  officials  in  Zagreb 

The  tragedy  of  Yugoslavia  is  that  much  ol 
the  bloodshed  in  Bosnia  today  might  have 
been  prevented  had  U  N,  peacekeeping  forces 
been  put  m  place  before  the  outbreak  of  mter- 
communal  hostilities  Our  policies  toward 
Yugoslavia  have  been  reactive  We  act  alter 
the  fact  And  the  overly  simplistic  view  that  all 
the  fault  lies  with  Serbian  officials  in  Belgrade 
simply  ignores  reality.  The  sanctions  policy 
continues  that  disastrous  course  The  United 
Nations,  the  European  Comrnumty  ano  our 
State  Department  are  determined  to  slam  the 
door  o(  a  barn  whose  horses  have  already  es- 
caped and  which  has  already  burned  to  the 
ground 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  particularly  those  who 
bash  Serbia  with  a  relentless  don  t  bother  me 
with  the  facts"  approach,  to  carefully  read  the 
report  submitted  by  UN  Secretary  General 
BoutrosGhali,  I  also  redirect  your  attention  to 
the  comments  I  made  on  Monday.  June  1.  as 
I  placed  the  statement  ol  the  Bishops  ol  the 
Serbian  Orthodox  Church  m  the  CrtiGRES- 
siONAL  Record, 

These  two  statements  are  essential  to  un- 
derstanding that  neither  Serbia,  nor  Croatia. 
nor  the  Muslim  Slavs  ot  Bosnia  and 
Hercegovma  are  without  responsibility  m  the 


current  state  of  affairs  in  Yugoslavia,  None  of 
these  communities  arguments  are  wholly  cul 
pable  or  wholly  innocent, 

Mr  Speaker,  the  sanctions  placed  against 
Yugoslavia  are  rmsplaced  and  will  not  produce 
peace  m  Bosnia  and  Hercegovma  And  worse, 
simplistic  misreading  ot  the  complex  players 
and  concerns  of  the  various  communities  in 
this  conflict  will  only  benefit  continued  chaos, 
punish  innocent  citizens  and  strengthen  the 
hands  of  extremists  in  all  communities.  The 
Current  approach  confuses  the  Milosevic  re- 
gime in  Belgrade  with  the  people  ot  Serbia 
and  the  Serbian  minorities  in  other  republics. 
I  am  including,  for  the  Recopd.  the  Sec- 
retary General's  report  and  an  Associated 
Press  report  regarding  its  being  withheld  from 
Security  Council  members  during  their  delib- 
erations on  sanctions. 

Ri:poHT  OK  rHK  Skcrktary-Gknkrai,  Pursu- 
ant TO  Paragraph  4  ok  Skcurity  Council 
Rksoi.ution  7.52  (19921 

INTRODUrTlON 

1.  The  present  report  is  submitted  to  the 
Security  Council  pursuant  to  paragraph  4  of 
Security  Council  resolution  752  (1992).  in 
which  the  Council  demanded  that  all  units  of 
the  Yugoslav  People's  Army  (.JNA)  and  ele- 
ments of  the  Croatian  Army  now  in  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  must  either  be  withdrawn, 
or  be  subject  to  the  authorit.v  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bosnia  and  llei-zegovina.  or  be  dis- 
banded and  disarmed  with  their  weapons 
placed  under  effective  international  mon- 
itoring: and  requested  the  Secretary-General 
to  consider  without  delay  what  international 
a.ssistance  could  be  provided  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

1,  liACKGHOCM) 

2.  On  26  April  1992.  President  Izetbegovic  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  met  at  Skopje  with 
CSeneral  Blagoje  Adzic.  Chief  of  Staff  of  JNA 
and  Acting  Federal  Secretary  for  l^efense. 
and  Mr.  Branko  Kostic.  Vice-President  of  the 
Federal  Presidency  in  Belgrade,  to  define  the 
role  of  JNA  in  Bosnia  and  Heraegovina  and 
its  eventual  withdrawal.  This  meeting  did 
not  produce  a  definitive  agreement  and  the 
Belgrade  authorities  on  4  May  announced 
their  decision  to  withdraw  from  Bosnia  and 
lli'izegovina  by  18  May  all  JNA  personnel 
u  ho  were  not  citizens  of  that  Republic.  On  13 
Miy.  V'ice-President  Kostic  proposed  to 
!':csident  Izetbegovic  that  the  talks  be  re- 
sumed with  the  participation  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Bosnia  Serb  and  Croat  Commu- 
nities. On  the  same  day.  authorities  of  the 
so-called  "Serbian  Republic  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina"  announced  theli-  decision  to 
lorni  their  own  army,  which  would  be  com- 
posed of  units  of  the  former  JNA  based  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  appointed  Gen- 
eral Ratko  Mladic  as  Commander  of  that 
army. 

3.  On  17  May.  I  received  a  letter  from  Ad- 
miral Milo.sav  Simic.  Chief  of  General  Staff 
of  JNA.  requesting  assistance  in  the  safe 
withdraw  of  JNA  troops  from  Bosnia  and 
Heizogvina  and  particularly  from  Sarajovo. 
I'.izarii:  and  Zenica.  The  letter  referred,  inter 
alia,  to  an  agreement  signed  on  10  May  1992 
at  the  premises  of  the  United  Nations  Pro- 


U-,  Tion  Force  in  Yugoslavia  il."\FK(JFOK/  at 
^aiajevo    by    representatives    of   the    Presi- 

itricy  of  Bosnia  and  Heraegovina,  JNA.  the 
Kuropean    Community    Monitoring    Mission 

md  the  personal  envoy  of  Lord  Carrington, 
Mr,  Colm  Doyle,  On  21  May.  Vice-President 
Rustic  again  wrote  to  ask  me  to  request 
President        Izetbegovic       to       order       the 

ieblocking  of  the  JNA  garrisons  at  Sarajevo. 
On  25  May  1992.  1  received  a  letter  from 
I'resident  Izetbegovic  in  which,  inter  alia,  he 
pijuested  that  UNPROFOR  should  supervise 
'hi'  withdrawal  of  part  of  the  JNA  pei'sonnel 
:irici  weapons,  in  accordance  with  the  ag^ree- 
ii.Ht.t  ot  10  May  1992. 

5  1  have  sought,  through  UNPROFOR.  in- 
lormation  about  the  present  status  of  JNA 
.mits  and  personnel  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  Given  the  considerable  restric- 
tions on  UNPROFOR  freedom  of  movement 
in  Sarajevo  and  eLsewhere  in  the  Republic, 
and  the  consequent  lack  of  an  independent 
information-gathering  capacity,  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  obtain  completely  authenti- 
cated information,  but  the  situation  seems 
to  be  as  described  in  the  following  two  para- 
graphs. 

5.  The  bulk  of  the  JNA  personnel  who  were 
deplo.ved  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were 
citizens  of  that  Republic  and  were  not  there- 
fore covered  by  the  Belgrade  authorities'  de- 
cision of  4  May  to  withdraw  JNA  from 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  Most  of  them  ap- 
pear to  have  joined  the  army  of  the  so-called 
"Serbian  Republic  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina".  Others  have  joined  the  Terri- 
torial Defence  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
which  is  under  the  political  control  of  the 
Presidency  of  that  Republic.  Others  may 
have  joined  various  irregular  forces  operat- 
ing there. 

6.  Those  who  are  not  citizens  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  are  said  by  the  Belgrade  au- 
thorities to  number  barely  20  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Most  of  these  are  believed  to  have 
withdrawn  already  into  Serbia  or 
Monteneg^ro.  some  of  them  having  been  sub- 
jected to  at.t.ack  during  their  withdrawal. 
Others  however  remain  at  various  garrisons 
in  Bosnia  and  Heraegovina.  especially  in 
Serb-controlled  areas,  including  two  instal- 
lations on  the  outskirts  of  Sarajevo.  A  fur- 
ther category  consists  of  personnel  who  have 
been  blockaded  in  their  barracks  by  the  Ter- 
ritorial Defence  of  Bosnia  and  Hei-zegovina 
or  hostile  irregular  forces.  These  are  now 
mostly  in  the  Sarajevo  area,  where  the  latest 
developments  have  been  as  follows: 

(ai  Some  600  to  1.000  soldiers  are  blocked  in 
the  Marshal  Tito  Barracks  at  Sarajevo,  with 
nearly  200  vehicles.  Negotiations  on  the 
evacuation  of  the.se  barracks  continued  until 
27  May  1992.  when  they  broke  down  following 
a  mortar  attack  which  killed  .>iome  16  civil- 
ians in  central  Sarajevo.  On  30  May  1992.  the 
barracks  came  under  attack  from  rocket- 
propelled  grenades  and  fiame-throwers  fired 
by  the  Territorial  Defence  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina: 

lb)  Several  hundred  JNA  personnel  from 
Jusuf  Dzonlic  Barracks,  a  logi.stic  base  at 
Sarajevo,  and  Victor  Bubanja  Barracks  were 
in  the  process  of  withdrawing  from  Sarajevo 
during  the  night  of  27  28  May  1992.  The  con- 
voy,    which     was     being     accompanied     by 


•    I  I  H  s     I  nil  li  I      swnltf  il   uti  111  1 1  It  *-  ^t  ,iu  tiK  ni  ^  I  >r  1 1  isL  r[  inTi^  \\  hu  h  .irc  IT  II  sp'  >kt  n  h\    .i  Mi  inIxT  '  il   t  lu    "^i  n,iu    <  -n   !  Ik    lli  mif 
Miiur  si  [  111  'his  typeface  ln(lu,ll.^  vmihK  mMrml  iir  .ipiHiulol.  r.iilur  ih.iM  vii.iktii.  h\   a  Mcni(-«.riil  the  Houm   im  ilu    iT  n  ir 
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UNPROKOR.  was  atlackeil  Ijy  Serb 
ji  renulrtis  opposed  to  the  terms  of  their 
withiliiiwal  iuid  Ijv  units  of  the  Terrltorlrtl 
Deferite  of  Bosnia  and  Hei-it-KOvina.  and  lost 
Its  way.  Some  elt'miMU~s  Ijecamc  separated 
from  the  rest;  30  JNA  vehicles  and  their  driv- 
ers went  mlssinn  and  at  least  1  soldier  was 
killed: 

(c)  Several  hundred  JNA  ladets.  mainly  l>e 
tween  14  and  17  yeais  of  -.it^e.  who  were  Ijlock- 
aded  in  Pasarii-.  some  IS  kiloinetci's  south  of 
Sarajevo,  were  evacuated  on  29  May. 

7.  It  will  l>e  apparent  froiti  the  fore^olnn 
that  the  issue  of  the  del)lo(  kinK  and  sale 
withdrawal  of  the  remalninK  JNA  troopn 
from  their  barracks  at  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  has  become  linked  to  other 
problems  which  have  cau.sed  continuinK  con- 
flict In  that  Republic  and  has  in  particular 
been  complicated  by  problems  i elating  to 
the  withdrawal  of  heavy  weapons  from  these 
barracks  and  from  Bosnia  and  Her/.eKovina. 
UNPROKOK  has  received  imllcations  that 
the  JNA  leadership  in  Belgrade  is  willing  to 
leave  the  bulk  of  its  weapons  tiehiml  upon 
withdrawal.  l)Ut  the  leadership  of  the  army 
of  the  "Serbian  Republic  of  Bosnia  and 
HcrzeKovina"  is  unwilling  to  permit  this. 

8.  Uncertainly  alwut  who  exercises  polltl 
cal  control  over  the  Serb  forces  in  Bosnia 
ami  Herzegovina  has  further  complicated  the 
situation.  The  Bosnia  and  HeizeKOVina  has 
further  complicated  the  situation.  The 
Bosnia  and  HerzeKOvina  Presidency  hail  Ini- 
tially been  I'eluctant  to  enKa^'e  in  talks  on 
the.se  and  other  issues  with  the  leadership  of 
the  •'Serbian  Hepul)ll<;  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina"  and  insisted  up<jn  direct  talks 
with  the  Belgrade  authorities  instead.  A  sen- 
ior JNA  repre.sentative  from  BelKrade.  Cien- 
eral  Wedeljko  Boskovic.  has  conducted  dis- 
cussions with  the  Bosnia  and  Hei-zenovina 
presidency,  but  it  has  become  clear  that  his 
word  is  not  bindini,'  on  the  commander  of  the 
army  of  the  "Serbian  Republic  of  Bosnia  and 
HerzeMovliia".  General  Mladic.  Indeed,  as  in- 
dicated in  paragraph  5(bi  above.  Serb 
IrreK'ulars  attacked  a  JNA  convoy  withdraw 
[nn  from  a  l)arrat:ks  at  Sarajevo  on  28  May 
under  arranu'cments  net,'otiate<l  by  General 
Boskovic,  It  also  appears  that  the  heavy 
shellin<  of  Sarajevo  on  tiie  ni>iht  of  2829  May 
took  place  on  the  orders  of  General  Mladic  in 
direct  contravention  of  instrui  tlons  issued 
by  General  Boskovic  and  the  JNA  leadership 
in  Belnraile. 

9.  Given  the  doubts  that  now  exist  al>out 
the  ability  of  the  authorities  in  Bel>rrade  to 
Influence  General  Mladic,  who  has  left  JNA. 
efforts  have  lieen  made  by  IfNPRGKOR  to  ap- 
peal to  him  ilirectly  as  well  as  through  the 
political  leadership  of  the  "Seibian  Republic 
of  Bosnia  and  Herze>rovina".  As  a  result  of 
these  efforts  General  Mladic  a^treed  on  30 
May  1992  to  stop  the  bombardment  of  Sara 
jevo.  While  (it  is  my  hope  that  the  emer 
Mence  of  General  Mladic  and  the  forces  under 
his  command  as  independent  actors  appar- 
ently l.ieyon<l  the  control  of  JRA  ureatly 
complicates  the  issues  raised  in  paragraph  4 
of  Security  Coumil  resolution  752  (1992). 
President  Izetbe^covic  has  recently  indicated 
to  senior  UNPROKOR  officei-s  at  Sarajevo 
his  willingness  to  deal  with  General  Mladic 
(but  not  with  the  political  leadership  of  the 
"Serbian  Republic  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina". 

10.  As  rewards  the  withdrawal  of  elements 
to  the  Croatian  Army  now  in  Bosnia  and 
Hersetfovina.  information  currently  avail- 
able in  New  York  suK^ests  that  no  such  with- 
diawal  has  occurred.  UNPROKOR  has  re 
ceived  reliable  reports  of  Croatian  Army  per- 
sonnel, In  uniform,  operatinu  within,  and  as 
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part  of.  military  lormatlons  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  The  Croatian  authorities  have 
consistently  taken  the  position  that  the  Cro- 
atian .solillers  in  Bosnia  and  Her/.enovina 
have  left  the  Croatian  Army  and  are  not  sub 
ject  to  Its  authority.  International  observers 
do  not.  however,  doubt  that  portions  of 
BoHnIa  and  HeiioK'ovlna  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  Croatian  mllltaiy  units,  whether  be 
loiiKliiK  to  the  lotal  Territorial  I)olen<  e.  to 
INiramilltarv  Kroups  or  to  the  Croatian 
Army.  It  is  unclear  in  thfl  circumstances  how 
tht'ir  withdiawal  or  disbandmnnt.  as  retjulred 
by  the  Council,  can  bi?  achieved. 

II.  rosSIMI.K  INTKHNAIKINAI.  AS.SiSTANCK 

11.  Itesolutlon  752  (19U2)  describes  three 
pos.slble  alternatives  lor  unitjt  of  JNA  and 
elements  of  the  Croatian  Army  which  are 
now  In  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  They  could 
either  tie  withdrawn,  or  br  subject  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Government  of  Bosnia  and 
HerzcKOVina,  or  be  disbanded  and  disaimed 
with  their  wraixjns  placeil  undei  effective 
International  monitorliu:. 

12.  International  assistance  could  play  a 
role  In  implementinK  each  of  these  alter- 
natives. However,  the  provision  of  such  as- 
sistance would  presuppose  that  the  neces.sary 
aMreemeiits  had  been  concluded  and  that 
they  would  be  resp«'cied  by  all  parties,  espe- 
1  lally  oi  course  the  commanders  of  the  units 
ami  elements  loncerned.  Such  axreements 
would  need  to  specify  clearly  exactly  which 
military  personnel  were  deemed  to  be  "units 
of  JNA"  or  "elements  of  the  Croatian 
Army".  This  could  present  difficulties,  triven 
both  the  Croatian  tx>sitlon  mentioned  above 
and.  especially,  the  Belgrade  authorities'  po- 
sition that  their  decision  to  withdraw  JNA 
pei-soniiel  from  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  does 
not  relate  to  JNA  personnel  who  are  citizens 
of  that  Republic  and  over  whom  BeU'iaile  no 
longer  exercises  constitutional  authority. 
Those  provldintf  international  assistance 
would  al.so  need  to  be  Hiven  details,  accepted 
by  the  principal  parties,  of  the  numbers,  lo- 
cations and  armament  of  all  troops  to  which 
the  aureements  applied. 

13.  The  anomalous  position  of  General 
Mladic  and  the  forces  under  his  command, 
who  are  sut)ject  neither  to  the  authority  of 
Belgrade  nor  to  that  of  the  Government  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzenovina.  will  also  need  to  l)e 
clarified  In  relation  to  any  agreement.  It  is 
considered  unrealistic  to  expect  that  the 
"Army  of  the  Serbian  Republic  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  "  would  be  willinu  to  place  itself 
under  the  authority  of  the  Government  of 
Bosnia  and  HerzeKOVina.  Agreement  would 
Instead  need  to  be  sounht  on  the  di.sarminK 
and  disbandment  of  this  "Army  ".  though 
this  is  likely  to  be  feasible  only  in  the  con- 
text of  an  overall  political  a>;reement  on 
(  onstltutional  arrangements  for  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina. 

14.  Provided  that  the  nece.ssarv  agreements 
were  in  place.  International  assistance  could 
take  various  forms.  It  i:ould.  for  instance, 
consist  of  monitoiintr  and  verifying  imple- 
mentation of  sue  h  agreements  as  have  been 
achieved.  International  military  personnel 
could  also  be  deployed  to  help  build  ion 
fidence  as  the  troops  concerned  were  assem 
bled  and  then  moved  out  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  or  to  the  locations  where  they 
would  pass  under  the  Governments  author- 
ity or  l>e  disbanded.  This  sort  of  assistance 
has  been  provided  by  United  Nations  mill 
tary  ob.servers  in  a  number  of  recent  peace- 
keeping operations.  In  has.  however,  to  be 
repeated  that  recent  experience  has  indi- 
cated that  less  respect  is  shown  for  such  an 
International  presence  in  former  Yugoslavia 
than  In  other  situations  where  international 
obsei-vera  have  recently  played  a  role. 
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1,'j.  In  the  ca.se  of  the  third  option,  disband- 
liin  and  disarming,  international  assistance 
could  extend  beyond  monitorinK  and  ver 
ificalion.  It  would  Include  a  role  in  ensurin»{ 
the  security  of  the  aims  laid  down  by  the 
disbanded  units  or  elements,  e.^..  through  a 
double  lock  system,  with  one  lock  beinK  con 
trolled  by  the  Government  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  (which  would,  of  course,  have  to 
be  atjreed  by  all  the  parties i  and  the  other  by 
the  International  organization  concerned. 
Although  it  is  not  specifically  mentioned  in 
resolution  7.52  (1992).  another  possibility 
would  be  for  international  troops  to  under 
Uike  the  immobilization  and  or  destruction 
of  .some  or  all  of  the  weapons  of  the  dis- 
banded units  or  elements. 

III.  OHSKItVATIONS 

16.  The  above  is  a  brief  survey  o(  how  inter- 
national assistance  could  be  provided  to  the 
various  processes  envisaged  in  paragraph  4  of 
resolution  7,52  (1992).  It  assumes  that  tho.se 
processes  would  l>e  agreed  voluntarily  by 
those  in  political  and  operational  control  of 
the  troops  concerned  and  that  the  latter 
would  carr.y  out  the  orders  they  received. 
Otherwise,  it  Is  difficult  to  see  how  the  solu 
tlons  demanded  by  the  Security  Council 
could  be  achieved. 

17.  the  Security  Council's  decision  today  to 
impose  .sanctions  on  the  Kerleral  Republic  of 
Yu^coslavla  (Serbia  and  Montenei;roi  creates 
a  new  situation.  It  is  not  yet  clear  what  im- 
plications this  will  have  for  the  issues  dis- 
cussed in  this  report.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  manifestation  of  the  international 
t  ommunity's  determination  to  end  the  fitjht- 
inK  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  will  make  it 
easier  to  negotiate  the  necessary  auree- 
ments. 

SiocfKiTY  CoirNcii.  Rkthinks  Hau.sh  Anti- 

Skkh  Mka.sukks 

(By  Peter  James  Spiel mann) 

UNl'rKi)  Nathi.ss.  An  hour  after  the  Secu- 
rity Council  clamped  sanctions  on  Serbia 
over  the  weekend.  It  received  a  report  main- 
talninK  that  BelKiade  doesn't  control  the 
main  Serb  militia  fitfhtinK  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. 

The  report  by  U.N.  Secretary -Oeneial 
Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  and  his  chief  peace- 
keeper, Marrack  GouldinK,  also  siiid  Cro- 
atian soldiers  are  involved  in  the  l'lk'htin^;  in 
Bosnia. 

Security  Council  ambassadors  are  wonder- 
Intf  now  whether  they  are  too  touKh  on  Ser- 
bia. 

On  Saturday,  the  council  voted  IS^.  with 
China  and  Zimbabwe  abstaining,  to  clamp  an 
oil  embargo,  trade  sanctions  and  sports  sanc- 
tions on  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  the  repub- 
lics remaining  in  Yunoslavia. 

A  Western  cliplomat  siiid  Wedne.sday  that  if 
council  members  had  seen  Boutros-Ghali's 
report  before  the  vote,  the  resolution  would 
have  barely  squeaked  through,  with  perhaps 
10  votes.  Nine  are  needed  for  adoption. 

More  countries  would  have  abstained,  and 
It  is  possible  that  India  or  Zimbabwe  miirht 
have  voted  against  it.  he  said,  speaking  on 
condition  of  anonymity. 

The  report,  made  public  Wednesday,  says 
key  Serb  led  militia  in  Sarajevo.  Bosnia's 
c  apital.  is  apparently  no  lonKer  controlled  by 
Bek'iade  or  the  Yugoslav  army.  The  militia 
is  under  the  command  of  Lt.  Gen.  Ratko 
Mladic. 

"We  have  now  Kot  a  serious  problem."  said 
Zimbabwe's  ambassador.  S.S.  Mumbengenwl. 
"The  secietary-general  has  come  out  with  a 
very  clear  report  that  Belgrade  is  no  longer 
about  to  control  the  Serbs  In  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. 
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"So  what  are  the  sanctions  going  to 
achieve?  The  whole  purposes  of  the  sanctions 
was  to  get  Belgrade  to  issue  instructions  tc 
the  Serbs  in  Bosnia-Hei-zegovina  to  slop 
fighting,  ■  he  .said. 

Most  ambassadors  still  blame  Serbia  ami 
the   Bosnian   Serb  militias   for  most  of  thr 
fighting  in  Bosnia.  But  they  are  having  sec 
ond  thoughts  over  the  one-sidedness  of  the 
sanctions. 

"We  certainly  would  have  preferred  to 
have  had  that  information  before  discu.ssint 
the  draft  resolution,"  said  French  Ambas 
.sador  Jean-Bernard  Merimee.  "But  the  reso 
lution  has  been  voted  on.  In  response  wc 
have  to  stick  to  it."  Alluding  to  Croatia's 
role  in  Bosnia,  Merimee  said,  '"If  it  is  proven 
fact,  in  the  future,  that  Croatia  refuses  to 
abide  by  what  has  been  reQuested  from  ali 
the  parties  ...  at  that  lime  the  council  will 
perhaps  meet  again  ...  to  contemplatf 
.sanctions  against  the  offender.  ' 

The  council's  president.  Belgian  Amba- 
sador  Paul  Noterdaeme.  would  not  comment 
on  whether  Croatia  might  face  sanctions 
But  he  rejected  the  contention  that  Serbia 
was  not  responsible  for  bloodletting  in 
Bosnia. 

They  can  not  let  loose  all  these  elements 
and  all  these  soldiers  and  then  say  they  art' 
washing   their  hands  that  is  not  correct. 
Noterdaeme  said. 

Council  amba.ssadors  Questioned  the  tim 
ing  of  the  release  of  the  report.  Noterdaeme 
said.   But  he  said  the  late  distribution  was 
the  result  of  a  technical  delay. 

Serbian  reporters  at  the  United  Nations 
were  more  skeptical,  asserting  the  delay  was 
a  deliberate  maneuver  to  maintain  anti-Serb 
solidarity  until  after  the  vote. 

Boutros  Ghali  is  due  to  issue  another  re- 
port on  Yugoslavia  by  .June  15,  and  several 
Western  diplomats  said  Croatia  will  be  risk- 
ing trouble  if  it  has  not  withdrawn  forces 
from  Bosnia  by  th>Mi 


TRIBUTE  TO  ORH  Xl.I)  1,    .Nh  KINSP^Y 

HO,N.  GARY  A.  CONDIT 

OK  cai.ikoknia 
IN  THE  llOUSK  OF  KKPKKSKNTATIVKS 

Fricltiii.  Jiit)(>5.  1992 

Mr.  CONDIT.   Mr.   Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor    Modesto    chiel    of    police    Gerald    L 
McKinsey  who  will  retire  later  this  month  after 
serving  37  distinguished  years  in  local  law  en 
forcement. 

Gerald  McKinsey  is  a  product  of  the  local 
public  school  system  in  central  California.  He 
graduated  from  Ceres  High  School  and  Mo- 
desto Junior  College  While  working  on  his 
dairy  ranch  in  1954,  he  heard  a  radio  ad  that 
the  Stanislaus  County  sheriff's  office  was  ac 
cepting  applications  for  deputy  sheriff  He  ap- 
plied tor  a  position  and  m  January  1955.  Mr 
McKinsey  became  a  deputy  sheriff  for 
Stanislaus  County  In  1958.  Mr.  McKinsey  was 
promoted  to  sergeant,  and  served  in  the  patrol 
and  administrative  divisions  of  the  sheriff's  de 
partment.  As  the  department's  first  administra 
five  sergeant,  Mr  McKinsey  initiated  the  sher- 
iff's air  squadron  and  the  county  jail's  work  fur 
lough  program. 

In  1963,  Gerald  McKinsey  pined  the  Mo- 
desto City  Police  Department  as  the  captain  of 
the  patrol  division.  In  1969,  he  transferred  to 
the  administrative  division  of  the  department 
In  1975,  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  chief  of 
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police,  and  in  1976,  Gerald  McKinsey  was 
made  Modesto  chief  of  police  where  he  has 
served  for  the  last  16  years 

Under  his  watch,  Chief  McKinsey  initiated  a 
number  of  important  programs  in  the  Modesto 
Police  Department.  These  include  the  special 
investigations  detail:  community  service  offi- 
cers; crime  prevention  unit  neighborhood 
watch;  community  and  problem-oriented  polic- 
ing; drug  abuse  resistance  education  [DARE], 
gang  intervention  education;  school  police  ofti 
cers.  K-9  unit;  equestrian  unit,  special  emer 
qency  reaction  team;  crime  analysis  unit,  gang 
violence  suppression  unit;  tactical  police  street 
gangs  unit;  pawn  shop  detail;  icentitication 
unit. 

Chief  McKinsey  has  been  a  leader  m  local 
law  enforcement  groups  including  the  Re 
gional  Justice  Training  Committee  where  he 
has  served  as  chair;  the  Stanislaus  Drug  En 
forcement  Agency  where  he  sensed  as  the  op 
erations  manager;  and  the  Stanislaus  County 
Chiefs'.  Sheriff's  and  District  Attornev's  Asso 
ciation  where  he  is  a  pas*  president 

Chief  Gerald  McKinsey  displays  the  highest 
standards  of  integrity,  honesty,  and  dedication 
both  to  his  department  and  the  community  it 
serves  Under  his  direction,  the  Modesto  Po- 
lice Department  has  accomplished  a  major 
transition  from  a  small  city  police  department 
to  a  law  enforcement  agency  serving  the  safe 
ly  needs  of  the  18th  largest  city  in  the  State 
of  California  We  thank  him  for  his  great  lead- 
ership for  nearly  four  decades  m  our  commu 
nity. 


pi-:ACK'riMi-:  kkgi.s'I'k.xtkjn  stij.l 

IMPORTANT 

HO.N.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLO.MON 

OK  NKW  VDHK 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  KKPRKSKNTATIVKS 

Fridai/.  Jiaw  5.  1992 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  reau 
thorize  our  National  Defense  Program  I  wish 
to  mention  a  seldom  noticed  but  important  Na- 
tional   Security    Program.    Selective    Service 
Peacetime  Registration. 

There  are  important  reasons  why  the  Con- 
gress should  continue  to  support  the  Peace- 
time Selective  Registration  Program  of  the  Se 
lective  Service.  To  begin  with,  the  President. 
the  DOD  and  the  congressional  authonzing 
committee  support  the  program. 

An  adequate  armed  strength  must  be  nam 
tamed  to  insure  the  security  of  this  Nation 
This  strength  is  best  accomplished  through 
maintaining  a  strong  Active  and  Reserve 
Force  which  in  time  of  emergency  can  be  aug 
mented  by  the  Selective  Service  System 

The  Selective  Service  System  is  an  integral 
part  of  our  national  defense  m  itie  event  of  a 
national  emergency 

Peacetime  registration  improves  military 
readiness  by  ensuring  that  the  force  size  is 
rapidly  expandable.  The  international  environ- 
ment is  rapialy  changing,  the  threads  of  East 
em  Europe  have  frayed  and  it  is  essential  that 
our  Armed  Forces  not  only  act  as  a  deterrent 
but  also  have  the  ability  to  respond  quickly  in 
the  event  of  a  mobilization 

The  reduced  threat  of  a  large  scale  conven- 
tional conflict  in  Europe  does  not  negate  the 
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importance  of  this  program    We  rems'atec  the 
draft  for  Korea  and  Vietnam 

After  careful  evaluation  it  is  clearly  apparent 
that  It  is  not  only  cost  effective  to  maintain  a 
selective  service  but  imperative  for  national 
security  Selective  Sen/ice  is  developing  stano 
by  procedures  to  deliver  personnel  for  critical 
skill  vacancies,  such  as  health  care  profes 
sionals  The  bottom  line  is  that  peacetime  reg 
istration  is  an  inexpensive  insurance  poiicv 
which  will  allow  us  to  augment  military  units  m 
an  emergency  well  after  the  downsizing  ot  our 
Active  and  Reserve  is  complete 
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A.\'ri-NAT!()NAI>  HEALTH 
INSURANCH  ACT 

HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

OF  C.AI.iroKM.A 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OK  KKPHKSENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  5.  1992 

Mr  DREIER  of  California  Mr  Speaker, 
there  is  one  thing  that  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  can  agree  on  That  our  healtri  care 
system  is  in  need  of  serious  reform  We  agree 
that  health  care  costs  are  rising  out  of  control, 
and  that  a  growing  number  of  Americans  have 
no  health  insurance  at  all  However,  we  ois 
agree  on  the  appropriate  cure  for  this  national 
malady. 

Despite  the  claims  from  some  ot  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Government  can  run  our 
health  care  system  better  and  cheaper  than 
the  private  sector.  I  remain  doubtful  As  man, 
health  care  experts  have  pointed  out.  Govern- 
ment-run health  care  would  comoine  the  etti 
ciency  of  the  Postal  Service  with  the  cc'^pas 
sion  of  the  IRS 

I  believe  that  a  nationalized  heal'h  care  pro- 
gram IS  not  the  best  answer  The  probie^is 
Canada  and  Englanc  are  facing  with  nationa' 
ized  health  care  should  warn  us  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  such  an  approach  High  taxes,  rationing 
of  care,  and  a  lack  of  high-technology  equip- 
ment characterize  the  Canadian  ano  British 
systems 

Proposals  for  a  play  or  pay  health  care  pro- 
gram are  equally  inadequate,  as  it  would  lead 
to  a  de  facto  Government  program  Most  large 
businesses  would  find  it  easier  to  pay  the  7 
to  8-percent  tax  to  let  the  Government  provide 
health  benefits,  and  small  businesses  that 
could  not  afford  ei'her  health  insurance  or  the 
tax  would  be  driven  out  ot  business 

Mr  Speaker,  oecause  i  snare  the  dis- 
satisfaction that  many  ot  my  colleagues  feel 
about  these  simplistic,  yet  dangerous  ap 
preaches  to  our  health  care  problems,  today  I 
am  introducing  H  R  5335.  the  "Anti-National 
Health  Insurance  Act,"  It  uses  marke*  mecha- 
nisms and  tax  incentives  to  increase  access  to 
health  care  and  lower  the  cost 

Specifically,  the  bill  creates  tax-exempt 
health  care  spending  accounts  for  employees 
and  their  families  to  use  on  health  care  costs. 
This  IS  modeled  after  existing  flexible  spending 
accounts,  with  one  major  difference  To  dis- 
courage overconsumotion  of  health  care  serv- 
ices, employees  will  be  able  to  keep  any 
unspent  funds  at  the  enc  of  the  year  to  use  for 
any  purpose,  whether  to  buy  a  car.  make  a 
down-payment  on  a  house,  or  put  the  money 
into  a  savings  or  IRA 
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For  those  employees  who  prefer  standard 
health  insurance.  H  R    5335  seeks  to  encour 
age  the  use  ol  lower  cost  health  plans,  par 
ticularly  managed  care  plans    It  does  so  by 
limiting  the  lax   exemption   tor   employer  pro 
vided  benefits  to  the  cost  of  the  most  inexpen- 
sive plan  available    Employers  may  continue 
to  offer  more  expensive  plans,  but  the  govern- 
ment would  no  longer  subsidise  costly  insur- 
ance coverage  through  an  unlimited  tax  ex- 
emption 

In  addition.  H  R    5335  provides  tax  credits 
and  deductions  to  low-  and  moderate  income 
individuals  to   use  to  purchase   health   insur 
ance     This    provision    is    modeled   after    the 
President's  comprehensive  health  reform  pro 
posal 

For  the  self-employed,  the  bill  increases  the 
current  25  percent  deduction  for  health  care 
costs  to  100  percent  It  is  the  height  of  hypoc 
nsy  that  large  corporations  can  deduct  100 
percent  of  their  health  benefit  expenses,  yet 
small  mom  and  pop  operations  must  bear 
nearly  the  full  brunt  of  these  costs 

Finally,  to  address  skyrocketing  medical 
malpractice  costs,  the  bill  caps  noneconomic 
damages  at  S250,000  It  also  pre  empts  costly 
State  mandates  for  health  insurance  Nearly 
1,000  State  mandates  may  be  responsible  for 
up  to  30  percent  of  health  insurance  costs 

Mr  Speaker,  the  stark  truth  is  that  the  free 
market  has  not  worked  with  health  care  be 
cause  it  has  not  been  allowed  to  work.  First, 
most  patients  lack  the  necessary  expertise  to 
make  informed  decisions  about  their  health 
care  purchases 

Second,  because  current  tax  exemptions 
encourage  employers  to  subsidize  a  range  ol 
health  plans,  from  expensive  fee  for-service 
plans  to  cost  saving  HMO's,  employees  have 
no  incentive  to  purchase  only  the  most  cost- 
effective  health  insurance 

Third,  our  third  party  payer  system  is  a  dis 
incentive  to  smart  shopping    Because  insur- 
ance  pays   for  most   major   health  care   pur- 
chases, patients  are  less  likely  to  base  their 
purchasing  decisions  on  quality  and  price 

H.R.  5335  gives  patients  access  to  informa- 
tion and  allows  lor  consumer  choice  At  the 
same  time,  it  expands  access  to  health  care 
and  lowers  costs.  This  is  a  comprehensive  so 
lution  to  the  deepening  crisis  in  health  care 

Unlike  some  of  the  other  bills  now  pending 
before  Congress,  my  bill  does  not  throw  the 
baby  out  with  the  bathwater.  It  builds  upon  the 
strengths  of  our  health  care  system— undeni- 
ably the  most  technologically  advanced  in  the 
world — and  expands  access  and  lower  costs. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  )0in  me  in  supporting 
this  important  legislation. 


•nKMOCRACY"   IN  CROATIA 

HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BENIIKV 

MAItVI.AM 
IN   THK  IKJU.SK  OK  KKl'KK.SK.Vr.VriVK.S 

Fridii}/.  June  5.  1902 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  with  the  situa- 
tion in  Bosnia-Hercegovina  dominating  the 
news,  less  attention  has  been  focused  on  the 

hum. in  fights  situation  in  the  Republic  of  Cro- 
,)lia  However,  unfortunately,  the  human  rights 
proolpms  in  Croatia  have  not  gone   iw.iy 
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In  addition,  a  recent  report  by  U  N  Sec- 
retary General  Boutros  Boutros  Ghali  has 
pointed  the  linger  at  Zagreb  regarding  Cro- 
atian government  orchestration  of  fighting  in 
Croatia   The  report  reads  in  part 

As  leKai'^lx  tho  wlthdnkwal  of  eleiin?nt,«  of 
the  Croatian  now  In  BottniJi  iinU  Hi'itPKovlim. 
liifoirnuMon  i  ui  rent.ly  iiviillal)lR  In  Now  York 
suK^Pst.s   that   no   withdniwiil    hiin  oeturroU. 
(INPROKOR  has  retelvfil  rellabk-  report.-*  of 
Croatian  Arm.v  personni'l.  in  uniform,  opcr 
ailn«^  within,  and  as  pnrtj<  of.  mllltarv  forma 
lions   In   Bosnia  and   Hcrccifovlna.   Tho  (Tro 
(iMan    nuthorii.ios    hnvr   con.slst.iMit.lv    takon 
the   po.siiion   th.1t  the  (!roattAn   soldiers   in 
Hosnia  and  HerteKOVlna  have  left  the  Cio- 
atlan   Aiiiiy   and  are   not  suliji'i't   to   ll.s  au 
thorlt.v    International  olj.servprs  do  not.  how 
over,    douiit    that    portions    of    Bosnia    and 
HerteKOVlna   are   under   the   control   of  Cro- 
atian  mllUarv   units,   whether  heloiiKliiK   to 
the     loiAl     Territorial     Detense.     to     parn 
military  itroupn  ov  to  tho  Croatian  Army 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  only  deception 
that  IS  being  orchestrated  by  Mr  Tudjman  An 
article  in  today's  Washington  Post,  does  an 
excellent  |ob  of  illustrating  another  deception 
that  Mr  Tudiman  has  perpetrated  on  the 
world.  This  is  the  deception  of  a  democratic 
Croatia.  I  submit  the  following  article  for  the 
Record: 

[Kioni  the  Wa.Hhinnton  I'osl.  June  5.  199:i| 

IlKAKi)  rMK  Onk  Anour  Kkan.idTuiuman? 

(By  Peter  Maasn) 

y.ACiitKM.  CitoATiA.  PukinK  fun  at  Croitlliin 
Piettldent  Fianjo  Tu«ljman  Is  no  InuxhlnK 
matter. 

.hist  a.Hk  Viktor  Ivantlt.  In  a  nallrlcal 
weekly  he  edlt.s.  Ivancu:  made  a  tonnue-in- 
cheek  link  between  Tiid)nian.  Adoll  Hitler 
and  Joseph  St.ulln.  A  few  days  later.  Ivantii.- 
and  his  rollejiKUes  were  notlfiird  \>y  the  st^ite 
pro.secutors  off  lie  that  they  were  beinc  in- 
vestinat.<;d  for  lireuklnK  a  tomrnunlstera  law 
that  forbids  the  ••spreading  of  false  Informa- 
tion" damnkink'  to  the  nation. 

Thoy  are  in  the  same  boat  with  Tanja 
Torluirina.  a  (wpular  .satiiist  who  made  the 
mistake  of  jokingly  comparing  Tudjman  to 
an  ■Illegal  squatter^'  in  polltital  office.  Her 
etiltor  at  Olobus  magazine.  Denis  Kulji.s.  who 
faces  the  •false  informution"  charge  in  a 
separate  incident,  says  he  can't  Ijolieve 
what's  happening  to  his  -stflr  columnist.  "It's 
like  prosecuting  Art  Buchwald.  "  tie  said. 

The  parodies  were  desiKned  to  hl^hllKht 
what  many  here  view  as  Tudjman's  authori- 
tarian tendencies,  and  they  have  certainly 
done  that,  although  in  a  far  more  personal 
way  than  the  journalists*  had  expected.  The 
humrtn-rl>;hts  moup  Helsinki  Watch  has  sent 
Tudiman  a  blistering  four-patci  protest  letter 
that  accuses  his  regime  of  trying  to  silence 
antl->fovernment  journalists  and  politicians. 

The  May  22  letter  charted  that  'memtjers 
of  the  Croatian  government  have  consist- 
ently tried  to  ostracize  independent  journal- 
ists, political  fiKures  and  others  by  equatiiijf 
their  criticism  ...  to  bein>f  traitorou.s  to  the 
nation  or  supportive"  of  nelKhborlnj;  Serbia. 
Croatia's  arih-enemy  since  the  breakup  last 
year  of  the  olil  six-republii  YuKOslav  federa- 
tion. 

Tu<ljman.  a  former  general  in  the  YuBoslav 
army  lor  whom  chaini  and  patience  are  not 
strong  suits,  .seems  to  have  shot  himself  in 
the  toot  at  a  moment  when  everything  ap- 
peared to  tje  Koinx  his  way.  Last  week.  Cro- 
atia was  admitted  to  the  United  Nations.  A 
few  days  later,  the  U.N.  Security  Council  im 
posed  touKh  sanctions  on  the  new  Serb-con- 
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trolled  YuKOslav  state  as  punishment  for  Its 
aKwiesslon  In  former  YuKOslav  lands.  Both 
events  seeme<l  to  help  Tudjman's  effort  to 
<iuicken  the  U.N.-enfoiced  disarmament  of 
Seib  mllltla  unit..s  that  occupy  a  third  of  Cro- 
atia. 

Serbia  has  tried  to  caplt,allze  on  Tudjman's 
In.sistent  nationalism  by  accusiii>f  his  gov- 
ernment of  tjeinn  a  fascist  reincarnation  of 
Ci'oatia's  pro-Nazi  World  War  U  reidme.  The 
charges  are  exaKtrerated.  but  even  the  Uniteil 
Nations  has  accu.sed  Croatian  military  forces 
of  serious  human  rights  abu.ses. 

Here  In  Zagreb,  the  Croatian  capital,  dip- 
lomat's express  concern  that  Tudjman  ma.v 
lie  trying  to  turn  stAterun  television  into  a 
one  sided  propaganda  tool  much  a.s  Serbian 
President  Sloljodan  Milosevic  has  done  in 
Belgrade.  Also  worrisome,  they  say.  are 
home  of  the  presidents  oddly  imperial  hab- 
its, suih  as  his  iHMichant  for  wearing  a  regal- 
looking  s.ish  For  his  recent  trip  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nation.^  In  New  York,  they  noted,  the 
president  of  a  financially  strapped  country  of 
4.7  nillUon  flew  In  an  expensive  private  Jet 
rather  than  on  a  crimmercial  flight. 

Tudjman's  latest  image  problem  began  a 
month  ago  when  he  named  Vladimir  Seks.  a 
light  wing  leader  of  the  ruling  Croatian 
Democratic  Union,  us  the  country's  chief 
prosecutor.  In  one  of  the  Ironies  that  Europe 
is  full  ot  these  ilays.  Seks  is  an  anti-com- 
nuini.st  dissident  tuined  nationalist,  who 
founded  the  Croatian  chaptei-  of  Helsinki 
Watih  and  who  now  Is  IxJing  criticized  by  it. 

In  an  interview.  Seks  declared  that  satirist 
TorlMrina  aimed  to  ••destroy  the  president's 
authority"  and  "ilepict  him  as  a  criminal  " 
when  she  mockingly  suggested  that  Tudjman 
is  an  illegal  squatter  in  the  luxurious  villa  of 
the  late  Yugoslav  leader  Marshal  Tito.  "In- 
tolerable.'•  Seks  said.  After  being  charged. 
Torljarina  promptly  wrote  a  colunm  In  which 
she  offered  to  provide  Tudjman  with  office 
space  in  her  house. 

Ivanclc.  Torbaima  and  the  others  are 
charged  under  an  Infamous  law  known  as  Ar- 
tiile  197.  which  carries  a  five-year  jail  term. 
This  is  not  Ivancic's  first  sci'ape  with  Article 
197;  Yugoslavia's  communist  government 
used  it  against  him  twice.  The  new  crack- 
down is  viewed  b.y  diplomats  and  politicians 
here  as  an  attempt  to  discourage  criticism  of 
Tudjman  in  advance  of  presidential  and  p;»r 
liamentary  elections  that  ma.v  Ije  held  next 
month. 

But  human  rlKhts  activists  heie  say  that 
the  government  crackdown  extends  well  be- 
yond journalistic  ciitici.sni.  A  leailing  Serb 
politician  in  Croatia.  Miloiad  Pupovac,  Is 
being  InvestigatxMl  under  Article  197  after  he 
.said  that  children  in  the  republic  who  were 
raised  in  the  Serliian  Orthodox  Church  were 
being  forcibly  converted  to  Catholicism.  And 
early  last  month.  Zagreb  police  prevented  a 
group  of  well-known  left-wing  politicians 
Irom  holding  a  founding  convention  for  a 
new  party. 

What  un.settles  many  observers  here  is 
that  Tudjman's  government  may  not  fully 
understand  .some  of  the  ground  rules  of  de- 
moci-acy.  Seks.  for  example,  .says  he  sees 
nothing  wrong  with  Article  197.  which  Hel- 
sinki Watch  wants  repealed  because  it 
'•criminalizes  speech.  " 

.Seks.  who  disml.ssed  the  Helsinki  Watch 
letter  as  unfounded,  contends  that  Article 
197  does  not  intimidate  journalists.  But 
cleaifv.  he  said,  they  cannot  compare 
Tudjman  to  Hitler  or  Stalin. 

How  about  Lenin"*  he  was  askeil. 

"I'm  not  sure."  he  said. 
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MIAMI   IN8TITUTH  OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 

HON.  1LF-.\N.\  ROS-LEHTINEN 


IN  Tllli  HOUSK  OK  RKPKKSENTATIVKS 

Fruiaii.Junc  5.  /.W.' 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
Miami  Institute  ot  Psychology,  a  division  of  the 
Caribbean  Center  for  Advanced  Studies,  and 
their  innovative  approach  to  mental  health 
services  and  education.  The  Caribbean  Center 
and  the  Miami  Institute  of  Psychology  are 
dedicated  to  providing  services  and  education 
in  a  way  that  accepts  different  tiehaviors 
based  on  the  social,  spiritual,  and  cultural  dif- 
ferences ot  the  people  they  serve.  With  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Salvador  Santiago- Negron, 
president  of  the  Caribbean  Center  of  Ad- 
vanced Studies,  Dr  Evelyn  Diaz  and  Theresa 
Abizu-Diaz  ol  the  Miami  Institute,  the  center 
trained  20  percent  of  the  Hispanic  clinical  psy- 
chologists who  graduated  in  the  United  States 
between  1980  and  1990 

The  Canbbean  Center  for  Advanced  Studies 
originated  in  1966  when  the  Puerto  Rico  Insti- 
tute of  Psychology  was  founded,  as  the  first 
mental  health  educational  institution  on  the  is- 
land The  few  mental  health  professionals  in 
Puerto  Rico  at  that  time  had  been  trained  off 
the  island 

These  professionals  createc)  ihe  Puerto  Rico 
Institute  ol  Psychology  to  develop  and  teach 
theories  and  practical  mettiods  ot  mental 
health  treatment  which  take  into  account  the 
whole  human  being  as  a  member  of  a  cultural 
and  spiritual  community 

The  Miami  Institute  of  Psychology  was  es 
tablished  in  1980  to  serve  the  need  in  the  con 
tinental  United  States  for  graduate  psychology 
programs  sensitive  to  cultural  issues    The  in 
stitute  and  the  Caribbean  Center  for  Advanced 
Studies  are  based  on  the  principle  that  edu 
cation  and  scientilic  and   professional  efforts 
should  benefit  the  individual  as  a  member  of 
his  own  culture,  and  should  promote  coopera 
tion  among  all  peoples,  cultures,  and  orgam 
zations  that  make  up  the  community 

As  part  of  Its  service  to  the  community  ot 
Miami,  the  Miami  Institute  of  Psychology  oper- 
ates the  Goodman  Psychological  Services 
Center.  Under  the  direction  ol  Or  Cnstma  Ri- 
vera and  Dr.  Gladys  Lorenzo,  the  Goodman 
Center  provides  mental  health  services  to  indi- 
gent people  and  to  the  criminal  justice  system, 
as  well  as  offenng  services  on  a  sliding  tee 
scale  based  on  the  patient's  ability  to  pay 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  commend  the 
Caribbean  Center  for  Advanced  Studies  and 
the  Miami  Institute  ol  Psychology  for  their  ef 
forts  to  understand  each  of  us  on  our  own 
terms  and  for  trying  to  help  us  work  together 
to  create  a  better  society  for  all  mankind. 


i:X  ll-N.SIONS  OF  RI-MARK.S 

Sarah  Can.  'ny  constituent,  a  young  lady  who 
has  done  an  outstanding  |0b  as  a  congres 
sional  page,  during  this,  the  102d  Congress 
Sarah  Can  has  demonstrated  during  her  ten 
ure  as  a  page  to  be  an  industrious  young  lady. 
anxious  and  able  to  serve  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Mr  Speaker,  Sarah  Carr  is  a  young 
woman  ot  skill,  ability  and  character.  She  is  a 
credit  to  her  parents,  her  family,  her  commu- 
nity and  her  State  She  will  no  doubt  be 
among  our  leaders  ot  tomorrow  I  am  proud  to 
salute  her  today  and  to  wish  her  the  best  ot 
luck. 


TKllU  'i'l-:  'I'O  TLM   .<TANI.KV    AM) 
CHA.XNKL  21 

HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAnCANT.  JR. 

OF  (IMKI 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  REPKKSKNTATIVKS 

Friday.  June  5,  1992 

Mr.  TRAFICANT  Mr  Speaker,  I  step  for- 
ward proualy  to  pay  tribute  to  Tim  Stanley  and 
channel  21 

Annually,  channel  21  participates  >n  the 
American  Heart  Association  s  benefit  tor  re- 
search and  awareness  There  is  much  to  be 
said  for  the  ettoris  of  this  station  It  is  true  that 
channel  21  serves  the  17th  Congressional 
District  and  its  surroundings  everyday  wiih 
pleasant  and  unpleasant  stones  This  story. 
however,  is  the  best  ot  them  all  The  station's 
public  service  announcements  not  only  im- 
proves the  awareness  of  the  American  Heart 
Associations  plight  to  tmd  treatments  ana 
cures  for  cardiovascular  problems  ot  children 
and  adults,  but  also  encourage  participation  m 
•tie  AHA's  campaign 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  conpHment 
the  ettons  ol  Mr  Tim  Stanley  ot  channel  21. 
the  producer  ot  the  PSA's  tor  the  AHA  His 
dedication  to  the  cause  is  nothing  less  than  in- 
spirational 

Mr  Speaker,  again  I  offer  my  compliments 
to  the  activities  ot  Tim  Stanley  and  channel  21 
in  cooperation  with  the  American  Hear!  Asso- 
ciation. 


Ti^ii'.r'ri:  ro  ms.  sahah  caru 


HON.  CLYDE  C.  HOLLOWAY 


IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  HKPHESKNTATI VES 

r>!:lai.  Iniif  .i.  1992 
Mr    HOLLOWAY    Mr    Speaker.  I  rise  today 
wi'ti  the  greatest  pnde  to  pay  tribute  to  Ms 
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ii.i.r.s'rKioL.--^  roTi-ATA'i'i';  THi-'.d 

DOHl-:  WAHK 

HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

li     MlCHlC-W 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OK  KKPKESENTATIVKS 

F'iddi,-.  hnx'  "<.  1992 

Mr  KILDEL.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  for 
nie  to  rise  before  you  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
Theodore  Frederick  Ware,  the  illustrious  po- 
tentate of  Oman  Temple  fMo   72 

Theodore  Ware  has  spent  his  entire  hte  try- 
ing to  improve  the  lives  of  others  His  genei 
osity  and  kind  spirit  have  earned  him  the  re- 
spect ot  his  colleagues  in  the  Flint  community 
schools  as  well  as  his  fellow  lodge  members 
His  amazing  ability  to  plan,  prioritize  and  im 
plement  activities,  coupled  with  his  dynamic 
personality,  has  earned  him  the  recognition  ol 
being  one  ot  Flint's  most  effective  leaders 

Theodore  Ware  graduated  from  Savannah 
State    College    in    1961    with    a    bachelor    at 
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science  degree  in  science  eCucation  Mr. 
Ware's  continued  commitment  to  personal  ex- 
cellence compelled  him  to  continue  his  edu- 
ca'ion  at  Albany  State  College,  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute, East  Texas  State  University,  and  North 
Carolina  A&T  University  In  1983,  Theodore 
Ware  graduated  from  Eastern  Michigan  Uni- 
versity with  a  master  ot  ars  oegree  m  edu- 
cational leadership, 

Theodore  Ware  has  a  strong  personal  com- 
mitment to  the  positive  development  of  our 
Nations  youth  In  fact,  his  entire  professional 
lite  has  been  spent  pursuing  this  goal  Upon 
graduation  from  college  m  1961.  Theooore 
Ware  was  hired  by  the  Burke  County  Boara  of 
Education  m  Waynesboro,  GA  in  1962.  Mr. 
Ware  accepted  a  position  with  the  Telfair 
County  Board  ot  Education  in  McRae.  GA 

In  1963.  Mr,  Ware  was  hirec  bv  the  Russell 
County,  AL.  Board  of  Education  He  worked 
as  a  teacher  ot  math,  health,  and  music  in 
Phoenix  City,  AL.  until  1968  when  he  left  to 
become  the  associate  district  executive  for  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  New  Brunswick.  NJ. 
Theodore  Ware  worked  for  the  Boy  Scouts  for 
the  next  3  years  and  was  selected  district  ex- 
ecutive in  1970  In  1971.  Mr.  Ware  moved  to 
my  hometown  of  Flint.  Ml,  to  work  for  the 
General  Motors  Institute  as  a  marketing  anc 
sales  instructor  He  worked  for  GMI  until  1974 
when  he  left  to  become  a  math  anc  science 
teacher  for  Flint  community  schools 

In  the  many  offices  he  has  heic  wh.ie  a 
rriember  ot  Oman  Temple  No  72.  culminaimg 
v^ith  his  election  to  illustrious  potentate.  Theo- 
oore Ware  has  worked  tirelessly  towaro  the 
improvement  ot  our  community  He  is  mvolvec 
in  a  number  of  organizations  including  The 
Urban  League  ot  Flint,  Impact  Northwest. 
Genesee  County  Democratic  Party,  Michigan 
Education  Association.  National  Education  As 
sociation.  United  Teachers  of  Flint.  Michigan 
Mathematics  Teachers  Association.  National 
Association  tor  the  Advancement  of  Colorec 
People.  First  Trinity  Baptist  Church,  John  W 
Stevenson  Lodge  No  56  F&AM,  Fimt  Chapter 
No  17  H.R, AM. -P. HP..  Omega  Council  No 
30  RSM  and  the  Tn-Cities  Comrrianory 
Knights  Templar 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  you  ana  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers ot  Congress  to  |0in  me  in  honoring  the  Il- 
lustrious potentate.  Mr  Theodore  Ware  His 
commitment  to  making  'his  Nation  a  setter 
place  to  live  will  inspire  many  for  years  to 
come 


l^F.WARF,  OK   FAl.Si:  COD,'-;   IN   RIO 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DINCAN.  JR. 

;  )  \M  s^l.i 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  HEPKESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  .'i.  1992 

Mr  DUNCAN,  Mr  Speaker,  the  more  we 
learn  about  global  warming,  the  more  we  real- 
ize that  It  either  aoes  not  exist  or  that  what  lit- 
tle warming  there  is  probably  is  tjeneticiai  to 
mankind- 

Because  the  threa'  ot  global  warming  is  the 
mam  concern  ot  the  so  caileo  Earth  summit  in 
Rio  I  woula  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  editorial  and  an  article  from  the 
June  2  edition  ot  the  Wall  Street  Journal 

BKW.ARh;  OK  FAI.-SK  &JU.S  l.N  Rio 

(Forty -six  prominent  scientists  and  intel- 
lectuals in  the  U.S..  including  27  Nobel  Prize 
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winners,  have  joined  218  scientists  In  other 
countries  in  an  appeal  to  the  heads  of  slate 
attending  the  Karth  summit  In  Rio  this 
weetc.  Thev  lall  their  petition  the  Ueidelbern: 
Appeal,  alter  a  conference  held  in  Heidel- 
berg, Uermanv.  in  April  on  hazardous  sub- 
stance use. 

(The  full  text  is  below,  followed  by  the 
names  of  the  U.H.  sinners.) 

The  undersinned  meml)ers  of  the  inter- 
national .scientific  and  intellectual  commu- 
nity share  the  objectives  of  the  ''Earth  Sutn- 
mlt,"  to  lie  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  and  supptjrt 
the  principles  of  the  followiny  declaration. 

We  want  to  make  our  full  contribution  to 
the  preservation  of  our  common  heiitaKe, 
the  ICai'th. 

We  are  however  worried,  at  the  dawn  of  the 
twenty-first  century,  at  the  emcrKence  of  an 
irrational   ideoloMV  which  is  opposed  to  sci 
entific  and  industrial  piOMress  and  impedes 
economic  and  social  development. 

We  contend  that  a  Natural  State,  .some 
times  idealized  t)y  movement's  with  a  tend- 
ency to  lool<  toward  the  past,  does  not  exist 
and  has  probably  never  existed  since  man's 
first  appearance  in  the  l)iosphere,  insofar  as 
humanity  has  always  pronre.ssed  by  Increas- 
iuKly  harnessintf  Nature  to  its  needs  and  not 
the  reverse. 

We  fully  subscribe  to  the  oljjectlves  of  a 
scientific  ecoloxy  for  a  universe  whose  re- 
sources must  be  taken  stock  of,  monitored 
and  preserved. 

But  we  herewith  demand  that  this  stock- 
taking, monitoring  and  presevation  be 
founded  on  scientific  ciiteria  and  not  on  ir 
rational  preconceptions. 

We  stress  that  many  essential  human  ac- 
tivities are  cari'ied  out  either  l)y  manipulat- 
iUK  hazardous  substances  or  in  their  proxim 
ity,  and  that  progress  and  development  have 
always  involveil  increasing  i:ontrol  over  hos 
tile  forces,  to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

We  therefore  consider  that  scientific  ecol- 
ogy Is  no  more  than  an  extension  of  this  con- 
tinual progress  toward  the  improved  life  of 
future  generations. 

We  intend  to  assert  science's  responsibility 
and  duties  toward  society  as  a  whole. 

We  do  however  forewarn  the  authorities  in 
charge  of  our  planet's  destiny  against  deci 
slons    which   aie    supported    by    psuedo-sci- 
entific  arguments  or  false  and  non-relevant 
data. 

We  draw  everybody's  attention  to  the  abso 
lute  necessity  of  helping  poor  countries  at- 
tain a  level  of  sustainable  development 
which  matches  that  of  the  rest  of  the  planet, 
protecting  them  from  troubles  and  dangers 
stemming  from  developetl  nations,  and 
avol<llng  their  entanglement  in  a  web  of  un 
realistic  obligations  which  wnuUI  com- 
promise both  their  itidependence  and  their 
dignity 

The  greatest  evils  which  stalk  our  P^rth 
are     Ignorance    and    oppression,     and     not 
Science,  Technology  anti  Industrv  whose  In 
struments,    when   adecjuately    managed,   are 
lndlspen.sal)le  tools  of  a  future  shaped  by  Hu 
manity,  liy  itself  and  lor  Itself,  overcoming 
major  proiilems  like  overpopulation,  starva 
tion  and  worldwiile  diseases. 

Bruce  N.  Ames,  director.  National  Insti 
tule  of  Knvlronment4tl  Health  Sciences  C'en 
ter,  Berkeley; 

Philip  W.  Anderson,  Nobel  il'hyslcsi.  de- 
partment of  physics,  Princeton; 

Christian  B.  Anfinsen.  Nol>el  ((Chemistry >. 
biologist,  Johns  Hopkins: 

Julius  Axelrod,  Nobel  (Medicine).  Labora- 
tory of  C;ell  Biology,  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health; 
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Samuel  H.  Barondes.  Langley  Porter  Psy- 
chiatric Institute; 

Baruj  Benai  erraf.  Nobel  (Medicine),  Na- 
tional Medal  of  Science,  Dana-Farber  Inc.: 

Hans  Albrecht  Bethe.  Nobel  (Physics). 
Newman  Laboratory  of  Nuclear  Studies.  Cor- 
nell; 

Nicolaas  Bloembergen.  Nobel  (Physics). 
Harvaril; 

Thomas  R.  Cech.  Nobel  (Chemistry),  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado; 

Stanley  Cohen,  Nobel  (Medicine),  profes.sor 
of  biochemistry,  Vanderbilt; 

Morton  Corn,  director  of  Environmental 
Health  Kngineeiing,  Johns  Hopkins; 

Kitiiinio  Costal,  director.  Kidia  Georgetown 
Institute  for  Neurosclences.  Georgetown 
Medii  al  School: 

Gerard  Debreu,  Nobel  (Economics),  profes- 
sor emeritus  of  economics.  University  of 
California; 

Carl  DJerrassl,  professor  of  chemistry, 
Stanr<)r<l.  U.S.  Academy  of  Sciences; 

Leon  Ki.senberg.  professor  of  social  medi- 
cine, Harvard; 

Ivar  Giaever,  Nobel  (Physics),  professor  of 
physics,  Rennselaer  Polytechnic  Institute; 

Donald  A.  Gla.ser.  Nobel  (Physics),  physi- 
cist. University  of  California; 

Roger  Guillemin.  Noljel  (Medicine).  Whit- 
tier  Institute; 

Dudley  R.  Herschbach.  Nobel  (Chemistry), 
profe.ssor  of  science.  Harvard; 

Ronald  Hoffmann.  Nobel  (Chemistry),  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry.  Cornell; 

Jerome  Karle.  Nobel  (Chemistry),  chief  .sci- 
entist. U.S.  Naval  Research  Laboratory; 

Wen  Hslung  Kuo.  Department  of  .Sociology, 
University  of  Utah; 

Al)el  Lajtha.  director.  Center  for 
Neurochemistry.  The  N.S.  Kline  Institute  for 
Psychiatric  Research; 

M.  Daniel  I^ine.  director.  Department  of 
Biochemistry.  Johns  Hopkins; 

Al  thur  M.  I..anger.  director.  Environmental 
.Science  Laboratory.  Institute  of  Applie<l 
Science.  Brooklyn  College; 

Yuan  T.  Lee.  Noliel  (Chemistry).  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry,  University  of  California. 
Berkeley; 

Wasslly  Leontlef.  Department  of  Econom- 
ics. NYU; 

Richard  S.  Lindzen.  U.S.  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  MIT; 

Harold  LInstone.  professor  emeritus  of  sys- 
tems science.  Portland  State  University; 

William  N.  Lipscomb.  Nobel  (Chemistry). 
Department  of  Chemistry.  Harvard; 

Brooke  T.  Mossman.  professor  of  pathol- 
ogy. University  of  Vermont; 

Joseph  E.  Murray.  Nobel  (Medicine),  pro 
lessor  emeritus  of  suigery.  Harvard; 

Daniel  Nathans.  Nobel  (Medicine),  profes- 
sor. Johns  Hopkins; 

Roljert  P.  Nolan.  Environmental  Sdem-e 
Lalioratory.  Institute  of  Applied  .Scieme. 
Brooklyn  College; 

Linus  Pauling.  Nobel  iChemlstry.  Peace). 
Linus  Pauling  Institute  of  Science  and  Medi- 
cine; 

Arno  A.  Penzias.  Nol>el  (Physics).  Bell  Lab 
oratories; 

Malcolm  Ross.  Re.search  Mineralogist.  U  S. 
Geological  Survey; 

.lonas  Salk.  professor  in  International 
Health  S(  iences.  The  Sari  In.slitutc  lor  Bio 
loglial  Studies; 

Jo.scph  K.  .Sayegh.  research  .scientist.  N.S. 
Kline  Institute  for  Psychiatric  Research; 

Eiie  Shneour.  director  ot  Blosyatems  Insti- 
tutes Inc.; 

Charles  Townes.  Nobel  i  Ph.V8u:8).  physiciitt. 
University  of  California; 

Harold  K.  Vatmus.  Nol»et  i  Medicine), 
mlcrobioioglst.  University  of  California; 
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Thomas  Huckle  Weller,  Nobel  (Medicine), 
professor  emeritus.  Harvard; 

Elie  Wiesel.  Nobel  (Peace).  Boston  Univer- 
sity; 

Torsten  N.  Wiesel.  Nobel  (Medicine).  Presi- 
dent. Rockefeller  University; 

Robert  W.  Wilson.  Nobel  (Physics),  head, 
physics  research  department,  AT&T  Bell 
Laboratories 

SAVK  THK  PKdlM.K 

When  the  leaders  of  the  Third  World  report 
home  on  this  week's  Earth  Summit  In  Rio, 
we  wonder  how  many  people  in  those  coun- 
tries will  be  told  that  what  many  of  the  well- 
educated  earth  summiteers  want  less  of  is 
Third  World  people. 

Population  control  is  at  the  center  of  a  re- 
port commi.ssioned.  not  surprisingly,  by  the 
U.S.  Environment.iil  Protection  Agency  on 
global  warming.  That  is.  the  study,  con- 
ducted by  50  scientists  from  18  countries, 
says  that  the  main  answer  to  global  warming 
is  fewer  people. 

According  to  the  three-year  study,  led  by 
Oxford  University  and  the  Goddard  Institute 
for  Space  Studies,  by  the  year  '2060  a  billion 
people  will  go  hungry  because  of  global 
warming,  the  theory  that  says  emissions  of 
carbon  dioxide  ami  other  greenhouse  gases 
are  causing  the  Earth's  temperature  to  rise. 
F'urther.  global  warming  will  cause  these 
countries'  grain  production  to  fall,  increas- 
ing prices  by  between  25°^  and  150"/'...  Oxford's 
Martin  Parry  asserts.  "The  most  effective 
method  of  avoiding  this  outcome  would  be 
accelerated  reduction  in  population  growth 
in  developing  countries." 

In  the  perfervid  worlil  of  the  Global 
Warmies  the  phenomenon  l.»eing  described 
here  has  come  to  be  known  as  "the  famine 
factor."  But  it  looks  to  us  as  if  the  global 
warming  crowd  is  getting  ilesperate  for  allies 
if  it  is  now  adopting  the  rhetoric  of  the  popu- 
lation controllers.  On  the  other  hand,  maybe 
this  marriage  was  inevitable.  Neither  side 
blinks  at  using  legislative  fiat  to  order  up 
the  most  fundamental  .sort  of  change  in  the 
lives  of  a  nation's  people.  We're  right;  do 
what  we  say. 

But  are  they  right.'  Julian  Simon,  a  popu- 
lation expert  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
wonders  what  the  fu.ss  is  all  about.  "The  fact 
Is.  moie  CO'2  makes  plants  grow  better."  he 
wiys.  "The  world  should  be  singing  halle- 
lujah for  the  C02.  Gloljal  warming  is  at 
worst  a  matter  of  controversy.  The  con- 
trover.sy  seems  to  be  tilting  toward  tho.se 
who  say  it's  no  problem." 

l>ennis  Avery,  a  senior  fellow  at  the  Indi- 
anapolis-based Hudson  Institute  and  in  inter- 
national agilculture  expert,  says,  "warmer, 
wetter  and  a  higher  level  of  C02  -this  is 
plant  heaven."  Heaven,  however,  is  not  a 
word  he  applies  to  the  Warmies.  "I'm  ex- 
tiemely  war.v  of  the  scare  tactics  that  are 
l)eing  used  by  the  environmental  move- 
ment," he  says. 

Indeed,  glolial  warming  and  the  "famine 
factor"  are  not  Ijorne  out  by  the  facts.  Com- 
puter models  that  had  predicted  tempera- 
tures rising  SIX  degrees  Celsius  over  the  next 
century  and  the  oceans  rising  16  feet  have 
tjeen  supei-seded  by  more  preci.se  models  that 
show  no  such  thing.  A  recent  study  by  the 
British  government's  Meteorological  Office 
.said  that  temperatures  might  rise  only  1.5 
degrees  Celsius  over  the  next  70  years. 

Inrleed.  the  iilea  of  exploding  population 
growth  has  itself  come  under  fire  recently. 
According  to  the  World  Bank,  population 
growth  rates  in  developing  lountries  have 
actually  fallen  36%  since  196.5.  This  is  "most 
ly   lj«H'ause   of  aflluence."    Mr.    Avery  says. 
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Aii;ni4  rtiiii  r^  uiiomic  growtli  Usually  come> 
not  only  larger  emissions  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  other  greenhouse  gases  but  also  a  better 
stAUdanl  of  living  and  lower  birth  rates,  not 
to  mention  more  research  to  correct  enviroi; 
mental  problems. 

Mr.  Avery,  however,  asks  the  most  obviou.- 
question  that  the  population-control  crowd 
never  quite  faces  squarely:  "How  in  the 
world  are  we  going  to  control  Third  World 
populations?  We  have  no  way  of  controlling 
birth  rates,  except  making  these  people  bet- 
ter off.  The  environmentalists  are  saying  we 
need  to  stop  their  economies.  They  say.  'W'' 
ai'e  going  to  stop  them  in  their  tracks,  w. 
are  going  to  make  them  happy  with  then 
piimitive  cultures.'  I  think  they  have  an  in 
stinctive  fear  of  being  overrun.  Its  the  mo^t 
elitist  populist  movement  I've  ever  seen." 

There  have  been  Western  elites  in  the  pas' 
who  believed  that  the  hoides  of  humanity  in 
developing  countries  should  be  beaten  back 
and  controlled.  Following  in  their  footstep> 
today  are  the  environmental  elites  who  want 
to  prevent  the  Third  World's  economies  from 
ever  using  the  industrial  techniques  that 
will  make  them  First  World  economies. 
They'll  do  this  by  imposing  an  international 
tax  on  carbon  dioxide  emissions  and  a  freeze 
on  human  procreation.  And  all  of  this  will 
riy  under  the  l)anner  of  global  warming.  It's 
not  very  attractive. 

Still,  we  can  put  in  one  good  word  for  the 
EPA's  study.  The  scientists  al.so  concluded 
that  one  solution  to  the  worlds  future  prob- 
lems is  full  trade  liberalization.  That's  a 
goal  worth  fighting  for.  In  fact,  the  people 
who  put  so  much  energy  now  into  control- 
ling family  size  would  find  themselves  on 
more  defensible  moral  ground  if  they  spent 
e(iual  energy  on  the  cause  of  breaking  down 
barriers  to  the  productive  efforts  of  the 
Third  World's  people.  But  we  don't  expect  to 
hear  much  about  trade  liberalization  in  Ki'i 
That's  aljout  "saving  the  Earth    " 
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HON.  J.AMES  P.  MORAN.  JR. 

IN    rHh  HUli.SE  OK  KKHKK.SKN'l'.VnVKS 
Fruhi}/.  Juno  5.  1992 

Mr  MORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  toOay  m 
recognition  o(  the  31  years  of  service  put  forth 
by  a  resident  of  northern  Virginia.  Elizabeth 
Koelling  Lewis,  to  the  Beverley  Hills  United 
Methodist  Church  of  Alexandria 

Mrs.  Lev(/is  settled  in  Arlington.  VA  following 
her  husband's  discharge  from  the  US.  Army 
in  1954.  and  in  1960  became  the  music  direc- 
tor at  Beverley  Hills  United  Methodist  Church 
in  Alexandria.  Later,  m  1973.  she  became 
choral  director  at  Wakefield  High  School  and 
Barcroft  Elementary  School,  a  position  she 
held  until  retiring  from  the  school  system  in 
1985. 

In  1962,  Elizabeth  began  giving  individual 
pnvate  vocal  lessons  to  a  number  of  students 
in  the  Arlington  area,  a  practice  which  she 
continues  to  this  day.  considering  it  a  most  re 
warding  part  of  her  musical  life  It  should  be 
easy  to  understand  how  her  teaching  sched 
ule.  in  conjunction  with  raising  a  family,  made 
her  lite  not  only  rewarding  but  also  crowded 
with  music  and  home  activities  over  the  years 
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Add  to  this  several  years  as  contralto  soloist 
with  the  Washington  Street  Methodist  Church 
in  Alexandria  and  memberships  in  the  Ron 
Freeman  Chorale,  the  Choral  Arts  Society,  the 
alumni  chapter  of  Sigma  Alpha  Lota,  a  na- 
tional music  honor  society,  and  m  the  Friday 
Morning  Music  Club,  and  the  abundance  of 
her  professional  and  home  existence  is  evi- 
dent. 

Elizabeth  has  now  jomeo  her  husband  in  re- 
tirement at  the  conclusion  ot  her  31st  year  of 
continuous  service  at  Beverley  Hills  United 
Methodist  Church.  She  thinks  back  with 
warmth  and  nostalgia  of  her  years  of  music 
!:ial<ing  with  the  church  choir  and  the  mean- 
ingful relationships  she  formed  throughout  this 
period 

Mrs  Lewis  is  a  wonderful  example  ot  the 
dedicated  civic  oriented  people  that  triake 
northern  Virginia  such  a  terrific  place  to  live 
All  of  us  wish  her  the  very  best  upon  her  re 
tiremen' 
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HON.  EDOLPHLS  TOWNS 

IN  THK  HOUSK  O!'  H  Kl'KKSKNTATIVES 

Fridah.  .luiu   .i,  /.'''C 

Mr  FOWtMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  pay  triD- 
ute  to  a  recently  departed  resident  of  Brook- 
lyn. NY.  Hariod  Bethea. 

'"Uncle    Harry,"    as    he    was    alfectionately 
known,  was  a  native  of  Latta.  SC.  and  a  long 
time  resident  ot  New  York  City    Hanoo  was  an 
active  member  ol  the  Bronx  Crawford  A  M  E 
Church.    In   commemoration   ol   his   lite   as   a 
warm,   caring,   ana   generous   rnennoer   of   his 
church  and  community,  his  two  nieces,  Karen 
Harden  Diaz  and  Tawana  Johnson,  wrote  the 
following  poems  that  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  in  memory  of  Hariod  Bethea 
-\iid  when  my  journey  on  earth  is  done. 
When  I've  reached  the  setting  of  life's  sun. 
May  my  weary  soul  look  up 
-And  rise  to  my  home  above.  be,vond  the  skies 
Where  I  may  then  behold  thy  face 
■•\nd  hold  an  everlasting  place. 
.Somewhere  in  that  great  paradise 
Near  my  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ. 

Kaki-;n  Harden  Dia/.. 

l.ove  can  be  special 
Love  can  be  .sweet 
But  a  special  love  is  incomplete. 
Unless  we  have  the  love  of  our  Uncle  Hany 
to  make  it  unique. 

—Tawana  .Iohn.son,  age  9. 


IM^KMONTno.NS  OV  WUVVV.   M.W    !N 
INDIAN  (TLTri-;!;.-^    1! 

HON.  ENI  F.H.  FALEO.MAVAEGA 

OF  AMKKICAN  SAIV10A 
IN    rHK  HOUSK  OF  KKPRKSKNTATIVES 

Fridaii.  Jioici.  1992 

Mr,  FALFOMAVAEGA  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  Public  Law  102-188  iS  J  Res  217, 
H  J.  Res.  342).  Congress  and  the  President 
designated  1992  as  the  Year  ot  the  American 
Indian  This  law  pays  tribute  to  the  people  who 
first  inhabited  the  land  now  known  as  the  con 
tinental  United  States   Although  only  svmbolic. 
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this  gesture  is  importan'  because  it  shows 
there  is  sympathy  in  the  eyes  ot  a  ma|ority  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  tor  those  Indian 
issues  which  we  as  a  Congress  have  Deen 
struggling  with  for  over  200  years  In  support 
of  the  Year  ot  the  American  Indian,  anc  as 
pan  of  my  ongoing  series  this  year,  i  a^^  pro 
vioing  for  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues 
a  story  told  by  Nerval  Mornseau.  a  memoer  of 
the  0|ibway  Tribe,  as  published  m  a  book  enti- 
tled "Native  American  Testimony  "  The  story 
speaks  ot  seeing  things  later  brought  to  the 
American  Indians  by  the  white  man 
Visitors  P'uom  Hicavk.n 

The  artist  Nerval  Mornseau  painted  a 
I  olorfu)  mural  that  covered  an  entire  wall  of 
the  Indians  of  Canada  pavilion  at  Montreal's 
1967  E.xposition.  But  Morriseau.  or  Copper 
rhunileibird  as  he  is  known  in  his  native 
Ojibway  language,  is  a  writer  as  well  as  a 
painter.  In  his  book.  Legends  of  My  People. 
ihe  Great  Ojibway.  he  narrates  his  grand- 
lather's  story  of  the  conjuring  of  mysterious 
fabrics  that  presaged  the  white  mans  com- 
ing. 

The  "shaking  tent  "  performance  he  de- 
scribes here  was  unique  to  the  ceremonial- 
ism of  the  subarctic  peoples.  Inside  the  en- 
closure's skin  or  bark  covering,  the  medicine 
man  communicated  with  spirits  who  entered 
and  left  through  a  single  opening  at  the  top; 
those  gathered  outside  witnessed  the  spiiits 
.-shaking  the  tent  and  heard  their  eerie 
voices. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  mentioned  in 
the  selection  was  originally  chartered  in  1670 
!)y  English  traders  who  were  anxious  to  gain 
Lontrol  of  the  traffic  in  beaver  pelts.  The 
lompany  grew  to  dominate  commerce  in 
irontier  Canada. 

This  story  was  told  by  my  grandfather 
many  years  ago. 

One  time,  alwut  two  hundred  years  ago.  in 
.t  place  called  Fort  Hope.  Ontario,  there  was 
:i  settlement  of  Ojibway  Indians  where  there 
was  a  medicine  man  who  brought  visitoi"s 
Irom  heaven  to  a  huge  wigwam  shaped  like  a 
beaver  house.  Each  spring  the  medicine  man 
would  make  this  great  wigwam  and  place 
holes  in  the  top  and  sides,  so  that  the  great 
wind,  if  it  blew  on  the  top.  would  also  blow 
out  the  sides. 

After  everyone  wa.s  seated  in  a  big  circle 
about  ten  feet  from  the  tent,  the  medicine 
man  inside  would  speak  to  the  people  outside 
and  would  sa.y.  "Now  we  shall  have  visitors 
again.  "  and  begin  to  pound  his  medicine 
drum.  The  great  skies  were  clear,  and  there 
was  no  wind. 

All  of  a  sudden  a  wind  was  heard  to  blow 
from  the  heavens  and  into  the  top  of  the  wig- 
wam, and  from  the  holes  on  the  sides  came  a 
refreshing  breeze.  In  mid-air  a  rustle  of  peo- 
ple was  heard,  but  none  were  seen.  Everyone 
was  now  looking  and  listening,  and  from  in- 
side the  wigwam  people,  men  and  women, 
were  heard  talking.  The  medicine  man  inside 
spoke  to  the  Indians  without,  .saying.  "Our 
visitors  are  here.  Listen." 

In  those  days  the  Indian  people  had  never 
seen  silk  or  satin,  for  everyone  wore  buck- 
skin clothing.  From  the  side  of  the  opening 
on  the  wigwam  appeared  the  finest  silk  in 
<  olors  of  red  and  blue  and  white.  These,  the 
Ojibway  Indians  believe,  were  the  dresses  of 
the  visitors.  The  material  came  from  the 
sides  of  the  wigwam  because  the  wind  was 
blowing  from  heaven  into  the  open  top.  forc- 
wvA  .some  of  the  clothing  worn  by  the  visitors 
to  appear  on  the  sides.  After  about  an  hour 
the  drum  was  beaten  again  and  the  visitors 
■,vere  heard  to  leave.  Everyone  looked  at  the 
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top.  lull  nothlriK  was  to  he  seen  iinti  everv 
thiiiK  l«'iainu  rjulet.  Then  the  medicine  miin 
>ipp«'iirt<il  at  the  door  of  the  wiKwurn  aii<l 
spok«  to  his  people,  "My  people,  you  have 
aKaiii  soen  aii<l  heanl  our  visitors  irorn  heav 
en.  Next  sprkiK  we  .shall  Invite  them  anain." 
The  olil  lady  who  toUl  this  to  my  Krand 
lather  about  filly  years  atco  was  very  old;  she 
wa.s  ninety-nine.  She  said.  "We  weie  all  sur- 
prised, not  at  the  (jreat  mauli:  but  at  the  nia- 
t.eiial  we  saw  at  that  time.  For  everyone 
then  wore  buckskin  clothinK  and  no  silk  or 
satin  was  known  to  the  Indian.s.  Afterwanls. 
when  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  tame  to  us. 
they  brout^ht  with  them  the  material  we  had 
previously  seen  and  touched,  that  had  blown 
out  of  the  KTeat  medicine  lod«e." 

N(litV.*l.  MOKKISKAU. 

Oiihwiiy. 
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\  A   MOST-FA VORHD- 
IKADK  TRKATMKNT 


HON.  (iER.ALD  B.H.  .SOLOMON 

111'    Nl-,tt     WlKK 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OK  Kfc;PHESl':NTATIVb;S 

Fridmi.  June  5,  1992 

Mr  SOI  OMON  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
recently  mlormed  this  body  that  he  plans  to 
extend  China's  MFN  status  for  another  year, 
claiming  that  it  is  the  best  way  to  support  eco- 
noinic  and  political  retorm  in  the  world's  most 
populous  country  In  both  1990  and  1991, 
over  200  Members  ol  this  Congress  voted  to 
deny  the  issuance  ol  the  MFN  trade  status  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  These  deci- 
sions were  reached  after  a  carelul  examina- 
tion of  the  economic  and  political  situation  ex- 
isting in  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Once 
again,  we  are  being  called  upon  to  determine 
the  future  benefits  of  such  a  trade  agreement. 
I  would  contend  that  the  liabilities  of  such  an 
agreement  strongly  outweigh  any  assets 
gained  by  it.  Consequently,  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  which  will  disapprove  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation for  an  extension  of  the  MFN 
trade  status  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
(or  another  year.  The  bill's  denial  will  send  a 
strong  signal  in  support  of  the  respect  for 
human  rights  and  personal  freedoms  and  will 
be  more  consistent  with  our  Nation's  goals 
and  principles. 

The  Jackson-Vanik  statute,  section  402  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  specifies  that  MFN  sta- 
tus IS  reserved  for  nations  with  free  and  open 
emigration  practices  and  respect  for  human 
rights  or  whose  policies  are  moving  definitively 
in  the  free  and  open  direction.  Since  1980,  ad- 
ministrations have  granted  MFN  status  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  in  hopes  of  en- 
couraging the  country  to  adopt  emigration  and 
human  rights  policies  consistent  with  the  Jack 
son-Vanik  requirements  However,  in  retro- 
spect, the  People's  Republic  of  China's  se 
verely  restrictive  emigration  practices  coupled 
with  the  atrocities  it  perpetrated  at  Tiananmen 
Square  in  1989,  provide  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  carrot  approach  does  not  work  with 
the  repressive  People's  Republic  of  China  re- 
gime. Despite  these  conclusions  the  MFN  sta- 
tus has  continually  been  granted  to  this  nation. 

When  you  review  the  promises  made  by  the 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
last  November,  in  regard  to  human  rights  is- 
sues. It  demonstrates  the  People's  Republic  of 
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China's  continued  disregard  and  lack  ol  re 
spect  for  international  agreements  Other  vio- 
lations include  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  tech 
nology  to  nations  in  the  Third  World,  the  sys 
tematic  exploitation  of  the  labor  of  prisoners  to 
produce  cheap  products  for  export,  the 
schemes  of  Chinese  textile  companies  to  cir 
cumveni  United  States  Custom  regulations 
and  trade  laws,  and  China's  widespread  soft- 
ware piracy  costing  American  companies  S400 
million  a  year 

Attempting  to  push  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  to  reform  through  the  issuance  of  this 
trade  status,  has  not  brought  about  reform  but 
instead  has  allowed  these  abuses  to  perpet- 
uate and  continue  relatively  unchecked  The 
extension  of  the  MFN  status  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  will  in  effect  be  an  exten- 
sion of  the  perpetuation  of  the  economic  and 
human  rights  violations  which  we  as  a  nation 
in  principle  and  in  practice  are  so  firmly 
against. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JO  ANN  LENNIER 

HON.  G.\R\  A.  CONDIT 

Oy  C.M.ll  IIK.M.X 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OK  KKPKKSKNTATIVK.S 

Fridmi.  JunrS.  1992 

Mr.  CONDIT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
honor  one  of  my  constituents,  Jo  Ann  Lennier 
of  Patterson,  CA.  Ms.  Lennier  was  recognized 
yesterday  by  Secretary  of  Energy  James  Wat- 
kins  at  an  awards  ceremony  for  her  outstand- 
ing community  service. 

Ms  Lennier  works  as  a  computer  support 
technician  at  the  Lawrence  Livermore  National 
Laboratory.  But  Ms  Lennier  also  volunteers 
each  Thursday  night  at  the  Veterans'  Adminis 
tration  Nursing  Home  in  Livermore  assisting  in 
recreational  activities  for  the  patients  She  is 
also  a  soccer  coach  to  young  boys  teaching 
good  sportsmanship  and  teamwork 

Ms.  Lennier  was  one  of  the  other  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  employees  from  across  the 
Nation  who  were  awarded  the  Secretary's 
Community  Service  Award  yesterday.  We 
should  salute  all  of  these  fine  Federal  Govern- 
ment employees  who  are  volunteering  their 
time  to  help  others  in  their  communities.  We 
can  all  learn  by  the  example  they  are  setting. 


CONGRESSMAN      KILIJEE      HONORS 
THE   OPENING   OK   THE    FLOYD    J 
McCREE     HEALTH      AN!)     HUMAN 

SERvrri-.s  nfii-DiNT: 

HON.  DAI.K  K.  KIl.nF.F, 

IN  TIIK  HOLi.Sh  UK  HKl'Kt-,.Sb.iNiATIVKS 

Frukui.  Jinii'.'i.  1992 

Mr  KILDEE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  honor  the  open- 
ing of  the  Floyd  J  McCree  Health  and  Human 
Services  Building  in  my  hometown  of  Flint,  Ml 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  currently  37  million 
Amencans  that  do  not  have  health  care  cov- 
erage I  strongly  believe  our  Government  must 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  ensure  that  these 
people  receive  proper  health  care.  Many  local 
governments  are  desperately  trying  to  provide 
some  assistance  to  help  these  individuals 
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That  IS  why  I  am  so  pleased  that  the  Floyd 
J  McCree  Health  and  Human  Services  Build- 
ing will  be  opening  in  Flint  This  unique  facility 
was  established  to  provide  comprehensive 
health  care  to  the  medically  underserved 
areas  of  Flint.  I  want  to  congratulate  the  Gen 
esee  County  Health  Department.  St.  Joseph 
Health  Systems,  Molt  Children's  Health  Cen- 
ter, and  Hurley  Medical  Center  for  their  coop- 
erative efforts  in  making  this  facility  a  reality 
As  a  result,  persons  living  m  this  neighbor- 
hood will  be  able  to  receive  all  types  of  medi- 
cal services,  including  prenatal,  pediatric,  and 
adult  general  care 

In  addition  to  health  care  services,  clients 
will  be  able  to  obtain  emergency  services  at 
the  same  location    Since  1985.  the  Genesee 
County    Community    Action    Agency    has   as- 
sisted   with    emergency    food,    clothing,    and 
housing  needs,  and  these  services  will  con 
tinue  to  be  offered.  In  conjunction  with  this  el- 
fort,  the  neighborhood  councils  will  continue  to 
identify  the  greatest  problems  facing  the  com 
munity.    Organizers   of   this   project   hope   to 
have  this  facility   linked  with   other  organiza 
tions  in  the  area  to  expand  and  vary  the  types 
of  services  provided. 

Among  the  targeted  client  population  this  fa- 
cility will  serve  is  pregnant  women  The  health 
facility  has  a  Matenal  Support  Services  Pro- 
gram, where  a  pregnant  woman  can  be  coun 
seled  by  a  nurse,  a  nutritionist,  and  a  social 
worker  about  prenatal  care  and  the  Women 
Infants  and  Children  |WIC|  Program  And  once 
the  baby  is  born,  pediatric  services  will  be  pro 
vided  to  the  child,  while  the  mother  will  receive 
general  medical  care 

The  building  which  houses  the  center  is  a 
renovated  theater  that  bears  the  name  of  one 
of  the  finest  persons  I  have  ever  met.  Mr 
Floyd  J  McCree.  Floyd  McCree  was  a  dear 
friend  of  mine  and  a  tireless  activist  who 
steadfastly  worked  to  improve  human  dignity 
in  our  community.  He  was  the  first  black 
mayor  of  a  major  city  in  the  United  States,  and 
his  leadership  and  dedication  to  public  service 
IS  unmatched.  I  deeply  believe  that  this  health 
facility  IS  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  person  who 
worked  so  hard  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
of  the  people  of  Flint.  I  know  that  Floyd  is 
smiling  down  upon  all  of  us  with  approval  at 
this  facility  that  proudly  bears  his  name 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I  ask 
you  and  my  fellow  Members  of  Congress  to 
recognize  the  dedicated  staff  and  agencies 
that  were  integral  in  making  the  Floyd  J 
McCree  Health  and  Human  Services  Building 
possible.  Their  commitment  to  providing  qual- 
ity health  care  to  those  who  are  most  eco- 
nomically vulnerable  in  our  society  deserves 
our  commendation  and  support. 
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HON,  PFTF.R  H.  KOSTMWFR 

IN  THK  HOUtiK  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVKS 

Friduu.  June  5.  1992 

Mr  KOSTMAYER,  Mr  Speaker,  George 
Frisbee  used  to  work  at  a  Cracker  Barrel  Res- 
taurant in  Tallahassee,  FL  His  job  ended 
when  he  was  called  into  the  restaurant  on  his 
day  off  and  was  met  in  the  parking  lot  by  his 


boss  who  told  George  that  he  had  no  choice 
but  to  terminate  him. 

Samuel  Hare  worked  for  Cracker  Barrel  in 
North  Carolina;  he  was  in  line  for  a  promotion 
to  management.  He  went  m  one  day  to  see 
the  schedule  for  the  next  week  only  to  find  his 
name  wasn't  on  it.  The  manager  told  him  to 
come  in  the  next  day  and  they  d  put  him  on 
the  schedule.  Mr.  Hare  went  m  the  next  day. 
but  he  was  not  put  on  the  schedule — he  was 
tired 

Cheryl  Summerville  worked  for  Cracker  Bar- 
rel as  a  cook  for  nearly  4  years  until  one  day, 
without  notice,  she  was  handed  a  notice  of 
termination. 

All  of  these  people  were  fired  from  Cracker 
Barrel  restaurants  for  the  same  reason  They 
are  gay. 

Cheryl  Summerville's  termination  notice 
said,  "This  employee  is  being  terminated  due 
to  violation  of  company  policy.  The  employee 
IS  gay." 

When  Samuel  Hare's  manager  asked  him  if 
he  was  gay,  Sam  refused  to  lie  about  himself 
and  said  yes.  The  manager  replied,  "if  you're 
gay,  you're  fired." 

IVfr.  Frisbee's  manager  told  him,  "It  has  re- 
cently come  to  my  attention  that  you  are  a  ho- 
mosexual, and  since  it  is  against  our  policy  to 
hire  them,  we're  going  to  have  to  terminate 
you" 

The  Governor  ol  Alabama  last  month  signed 
a  law  prohibiting  any  State-funded  college  or 
university  from  allowing  any  homosexual  stu- 
dent group  from  using  school  facilities,  even 
though  the  group  consists  of  tuition-paying 
students  at  the  university. 

Even  the  Federal  Government  continues  a 
policy  of  harassment  of  gays  and  lesbians.  A 
couple  of  weeks  ago  we  read  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA] 
pressuring  a  gay  employee  for  a  list  of  other 
homosexual  employees.  The  military,  sup- 
ported by  the  Bush  administration,  but  not  the 
American  public,  maintains  its  ban  on  homo- 
sexuals in  the  armed  service. 

Between  1974  and  1991,  the  Pentagon 
spent  nearly  5300  million  recruiting,  training, 
investigating,  and  dismissing  about  23,000  gay 
and  lesbian  soldiers. 

The  President  could  change  all  ol  this  with 
the  stroke  of  a  pen.  Yet.  he  refuses. 

In  fact,  the  Republican  Parly  platform  com- 
mittee, meeting  in  Salt  Lake  City,  recently  re- 
fused to  hear  from  gay  and  lesbian  members 
of  their  own  party  wishing  to  testify  on  the 
platform. 

If  Cracker  Barrel,  FEMA.  Alabama,  or  the 
US  military  behaved  as  they  did  because  of 
the  religion,  race,  or  sex  ol  people,  the  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Justice  would  come  to  the 
rescue 

Homosexuals  do  not  have  that  protection  in 
America  today. 

It  IS  about  time  they  got  it,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Congress  must  pass  the  lesbian  and  gay 
civil  rights  bill,  H.R  1430,  so  the  widespread 
discrimination  based  on  sexual  orientation  is 
outlawed 

In  a  famous  study  by  Dr.  Kenneth  Clark. 
tjlack  children  are  shown  Diack  and  white  dolls 
and.  when  asked  to  separate  the  pretty  dolls 
from  the  ugly  ones,  nearly  all  ihe  black  chil 
dren  choose  the  white  ones  as  pretty,  the 
black  ones  as  ugly.  That  same  loss  of  self-es 
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teem  which  is  the  fundamental  result  ol  racism 
and  sexism  in  America  is  the  cause  of  the 
selt-hate  so  many  gay  and  lesbian  Americans 
feel. 

Unlike  the  civil  rights  movement  of  the  litiies 
and  sixties,  and  the  women's  suffrage  move- 
ment, the  movement  for  equal  treatment  of  ho- 
iriosexuals  does  not  have  the  support  ot  ma|or 
institutions  m  this  country.  The  church,  the 
Congress,  and  the  media  all  have  turned  their 
backs  on  Arnenca's  gay  and  lesbian  citizens. 

While  attitudes  won't  change  overnight,  we 
in  Congress  have  a  responsibility  to  move  our 
country  toward  that  day. 

Mr,  Speaker,  it's  time  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  act  by  passing  H.R.  1430, 


•HK  NAVAL  KLhX'TROMC  SYS- 
TlvMS  ENGINEHHING  ACTIVITY 
INESEA] 


HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BENTLEY 

1)1-  .M.-\UVi..\.MJ 
IN  'I'HKHOKSK  OK  REPRKSKNTATIVKS 

Fridau.  June  5.  1992 

Mrs,  BENTLEY,  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  recognize  the  Naval  Elec- 
tronics Systei'ns  Engineering  Activity  (NESEA^ 
in  St.  Inigoes.  MD  as  a  national  strategic 
asset.  Time  and  again,  this  activity  has  proven 
its  value  in  support  ot  our  national  interests. 

At  the  strategic  level.  NESEA  has  won  the 
coveted  AEGIS  Award  tor  excellence  an  un- 
precedented nine  times.  This  program  involves 
planning,  assembling,  testing,  and  installation 
of  entire  communications  suites  tor  the  AEGIS 
class  of  cruiser  and  destroyers  In  addition, 
NESEA  provides  comprehensive  training  to 
ship  crew  members,  using  the  very  same 
equipment  which  will  be  installed  on  their  ves- 
sels at  NESEA  facilities  in  Maryland. 

NESEA  directly  supports  our  critical  special 
operations  forces  with  very  specialized  light- 
weight, rugged  communications  gear  for  use 
by  parachutists,  and  Navy  Seals  engaged  in 
underwater  operations.  NESEA  has  provided 
unparalleled  support  to  Seal's,  Special  Forces. 
Rangers,  Air  Commandos,  and  our  counter- 
terronst  forces.  And  we  should  not  forget  that 
NESEA  communications  know-how  v^as  with 
our  forces  during  the  Panama  Ooeration  and 
Desert  Storm. 

Mr.  Speaker.  NESEA's  reputation  is  such 
that  numerous  government  agencies  have 
sought  assistance  from  NESEA  regarding  their 
own  specialized  communications,  electronics 
problems.  Furthermore.  NESEA  has  provided 
a  broad  base  of  support  to  various  agencies 
involved  in  the  war  on  drugs.  In  support  of  the 
executive  branch,  NESEA  engineers  often  as 
sist  the  U  S  Secret  Service  with  very  unique 
communications  problems 

NESEA  IS  also  actively  engaged  in  security 
assistance  programs — working  with  various 
foreign  countries  on  problems  which  often  in- 
volve the  integration  of  obsolete,  nonstandaro 
equipmen*  with  items  our  Nation  provides 
througti  the  security  assistance  program 
NESEA's  parlicipation  in  the  DOD  sponsored 
West  African  Coastal  Surveillance  Program 
was  an  excellent  example  ol  innovative  uses 
ol  security  assistance  to  further  our  national 
interests 
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NESEA  has  led  the  way  in  the  use  ot  adapt- 
ive engineering,  ot'entimes  modifying  commer 
ciai  equipment  tor  operational  use.  This,  in 
turn,  has  shaved  years  off  the  waiting  lis'  fc 
many  of  our  operational  units  Other  maior  ac 
vances  have  involved  the  introduction  of  inno- 
vative energy  and  battery  sources  One  of 
these  items  was  a  family  of  rechargeable  lead 
acid  batteries  deemea  critical  to  ceilain  mili- 
tary systems  during  the  war  with  Iraq 

Operating  with  475  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel, ana  acting  in  concert  with  several 
thousand  civilian  defense  firms  NESEA  couio 
very  well  be  the  model  for  our  future  defense 
agencies — small,  complex,  highly  flexible,  anc 
cost  effective  However,  its  compact  size  con- 
tinues to  make  it  a  tempting  target  tor  conven- 
tional military  consolidators,  most  recently  dur- 
ing the  base  closure  ana  relocation  reviews  ot 
1991.  Once  members  of  the  bipartisan  Com- 
mission realized  that  the  Navy  proposal  for  re- 
moving and  relocating  NESEA  was  both  dupli- 
cative and  terribly  costly.  NESEA  was  re- 
moved from  the  relocation  list.  It  was  only 
through  an  eleventh  hour  intervention  by  dili- 
gent Comrnission  rnembers  that  the  closure  of 
this  strategic  national  asset  was  suspended 
Hopefully,  this  issue  will  not  be  revisited. 


tributt:  to  the  1992  itt 
graduates 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TR.\nCANT.  JR. 

OK  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVES 

Friday.  June  5.  1992 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  announce  the  names  of  this  year's  grad- 
uates from  ITT  Technical  Institute  in  my  I7th 
District  of  Ohio.  They  include 

Cathy  Agler,  Joseph  Balog,  Crystal  Bevly. 
Michael  Biego.  Carolyn  Boyce.  Pia  Bufford, 
Frances  Burgoon,  Geoffrey  Clarke,  Jeff  Coo- 
per, hebecca  Crago.  Mark  Davidson,  Julie 
Davis,  Hilda  DeJesus.  Lynn  Doone,  Traci 
Durkovic,  Tracy  Frenzel 

Lewis  Fry,  Derek  Fumerola,  Gene  Gibbons. 
Richard  Hubbard.  Carrie  Hudak,  Renee 
Jarvela,  Sean  Javorsky,  Kimberly  Johnson, 
Dennis  Keith,  Daniel  Kish,  Cnstina  Kobus. 
George  LaRosa.  Brian  Lengyl.  John  Lesko  II. 
Derrick  Mcintosh,  Kimberly  Mellott 

Andrea  Menenaez,  Mark  Menendez,  Joel 
Miller.  Kevin  Mortimer,  Darla  Nail.  Timothy 
Peairs,  Scott  Reecv,  Theresa  Rose.  Melissa 
Santell,  Lon  Sebest.  Bruce  Shearer.  Renee 
Shoat-Neely.  Pamela  Stepo.  Deann  Yoho. 

Exuberently,  f.lr  Speaker,  I  congratulate 
these  individuals  for  their  ettons  anc  com- 
pliment each  of  them  as  dedicated  individuals 

The  ITT  Technical  Institute  educates  its  stu- 
dents with  a  well  developec  anc  focused  cur- 
riculum These  graduates  represent  the  best 
that  this  school  has  to  offer  and  I  am  honored 
to  have  spoken  at  their  graduation  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  oe  a  part  of  the  ceremony. 
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I'KACK     C'HlI.l)     M!\M!     PIU)r.RAM 
SWKKP  AWAY   IViliMi     RAHKIKK.S 

HON.  ILL\NA  ROS-LtmiNFN 

)K  KI.DKll'  - 
I.N  Till',  llcnssK  OK  KKI'KK.SKNTATIVtS 

Fndati.  June  ">.  If)92 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  my  colleagues'  attention  to  Peace 
Child  Miami,  an  affiliate  of  tfie  Peace  Child 
Foundation,  which  helps  children  teach  adults 
that  world  peace  starts  at  home  Through  mu 
Steal  theater,  this  cast  of  young  people  at 
tempts  to  raise  adult  awareness  ol  the  impact 
that  world  problems  have  on  youth. 

Katie  Christie  started  the  Miami  chapter  of 
Peace  Child  m  1988,  after  her  expenence  on 
a  Peace  Child  Foundation  trip  to  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  Since  that  trip,  she  has  spent  an 
enormous  amount  of  time  organizing  the  4- 
month  Peace  Child  process  each  year.  She 
has  //(.ik.ii  •<)  r,f\  the  sponsorship  of  groups 
like  liilorjiu.'cJ  t  innilies  of  Dade  County  and  the 
Dade  County  public  schools. 

The  cast  members  of  each  production  are 
drawn  from  53  schools,  and  from  all  ethnic, 
cultural,  and  economic  sectors  of  the  commu- 
nity They  create  the  show  themselves,  ex- 
changing ideas  and  feelings  about  family  dy- 
namics and  probleais  wh,it  makes  a  family 
strong  and  s.i!'-  i  .v  ^  i  .  i  tilems  like  drug 
abuse,  divorco,  ^tuk;  .Hiu.c.  and  alcoholism. 
Cast  members  exchange  information  and  con- 
cerns during  each  Saturday's  rehearsals,  learn 
about  their  differences,  and  their  common 
needs,  (ears,  and  problems.  As  15-year-old 
Grace  Campbell,  one  of  the  show's 
choreographers  said:  "Even  though  they  were 
from  different  places  and  different  ethnic  back- 
grounds, no  one  thought  they  were  better  than 
anyone  else.  It  taught  me  how  to  relate  with 
people."  They  use  this  knowledge,  and  the 
self-esteem  and  p»vfor^,Tnce  skills  they  have 
learned,  to  teach  'tin  ;  irents  and  the  other 
adults  and  children  ■  t  .  t  audience  what  they 
have  learned  aboi/   ;•  "  -  «i  ilong  together. 

The  Miami  Her  ii  :  ;  ,:  :  ■  !  an  article  de 
scribing  the  progr.i  ^  .V'  ii  ,vould  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record: 

'I'HKA  ri;i{  GKoi't"  Acts  hn  Imi'ortanck  ok 
Family 

(By  Marjorle  Valbrun) 

The  voun>r  voices  rin»?  out  loud  and  clear, 
echoing  throuKh  a  hall  of  tho  New  World 
School  of  the  PerfornilnK  Art.s. 

"I'm  tired  of  you.  " 

"Go  to  your  room   " 

"I  wish  you  were  never  born.' 

They  repeat  hurtful  statments  m  unison, 
mmiickinK  what  parent»  sometimes  say  to 
their  children. 

Then  come  the  positives,  the  (food  thine.s 
parents  say  or  the  thinxs  the  kids  wish  par 
ents  would  say. 

'■■you're  special  to  me." 

•■rm  really  proud  of  you." 

"I'm  Klad  you're  my  child." 

Alcoholism,  divorce,  child  abuse,  teen 
pregnancy,  druK  abuse.  The  family  of  the 
1990s  is  in  trouble.  Social  ills  threaten  to 
consume  it. 

Enter  Peace  Child  Miami,  a  4-year-old  the 
atrlcal    oi-Kanizatlon    that    promotes    world 
peace  through  musical  theater.  It  la  a  cast  of 
young  people  age  5  to  20  who  attempt  to 
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raise   adult   awareness   of  the    impact   that 
world  problem.s  have  on  youth 

This  yeai  s  up«iimin>j  musical,  titled  He  A 
Family,  will  tAckle  the  array  ol  social  prob 
lems  confronting   America's   families.   Show 
time  Is  7:30  p.m.  .May  1  and  2  at  the  Down 
town  Hyatt  Regency's  Ashe  Auditorium. 

The  cast,  96  talented  youngsters  from  53 
different  Dade  County  schools,  works  out  the 
.script  as  It  goes  along.  The  scenes  will  play 
out  the  cast  members'  feelings  about  tho 
problems  facing  today's  families,  t.aking  into 
account  their  varied  ethnic  and  cultural 
liai  kgrounds  and  the  different  forms  families 
take  on  in  real  life. 

Katie    Christie,    director    of    Peace    Child 
Miami   and   of  the  show,   said  a   production 
like  hei-s  was  very  Impoi'tant  to  Dade  Coun 
ty,    where    racial    strife  ^has    threatened    to 
overwhelm  the  area's  uneasy  calm. 

"There  are  so  many  cultures  here  an<l  a  lot 
of  conflict  in  the  city,  but  the  kids  have 
overcome  it.  One  of  the  greatest  things  is 
that  their  parents  learn  from  Peace  Child  as 
well,"  she  said. 

•Its  important  because  today  we  don't 
have  any  multicultural  education.  They  do  It 
in  the  schools  a  bit,  but  this  Is  a  real,  honest 
mix  of  kills.  I  feel  the  best  way  to  get 
through  these  ethnic  barriers  Is  to  learn 
first  hand  by  being  with  people  and  learning 
they're  the  .same  as  you.  " 

For  some  of  the  students,  the  lessons  were 
H  little  more  personal.  They  learned  about 
themselves, 

Grace  Campbell.  15,  a  New  'World  St  hool 
lOthgrader  and  one  of  two  choreographers 
lor  the  show,  said  she  Joined  at  first  so  she 
could  list  the  experience  on  her  resume.  But 
she  got  .something  out  of  it  far  more  valuable 
than  anything  she  could  list  on  paper. 

•I've  always  had  problems  communicating 
with  others,"  she  said.  "1  always  fell  I  was  so 
different.  This  is  one  of  the  first  places  1 
i;ame  to  where  people  were  very  open  and 
warm.  Kvervone  was  always  hugging.  And 
even  though  they  were  from  different  places 
and  from  different  ethnic  Ijackgrounds,  no 
one  thought  he  was  better  than  anyone  else. 
It  taught  me  how  to  relate  with  people." 

That's    the    way    to    do    it,    .said    Christie 

Tlirouk'h  the  i  hlldien 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  Rochelle  Krause  of 
Informed  Families  of  Dade  County,  and  Katie 
Christie  of  Peace  Child  Miami  for  their  out- 
standing service  m  the  interest  of  long-term 
peace  m  our  communities  This  is  the  type  of 
program  we  need  to  avoid  the  distrust  and  vio 
lence  that  can  destroy  our  cities.  And  I  con 
gratulale  the  children  who  are  learning  artistry 
and  self  confidence  while  teaching  others 
about  real  solutions  and  real  peace. 
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UNITED  I  I  IMMUNITY  MINISTRIES 


HON.  JAMF.S  P.  M()R.\N 

w  r     V  )  I  \  I  1  I  N  1  ,-\ 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OK  HKPRKSENTATIVES 

Fridaii.  June  f>.  1992 

Mr  MOHAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
ask  recognition  ol  a  community  organization 
which  serve,  .t^.  an  inf,pirn!ion  to  me  in  these 
times  ol  ecomi'-iit  h.irdsfnp  For  23  years  this 
organization  t:,r.  .frv.M:  ,i  n.ira  pressed  area 
of  the  Fiqtini  (  i  ,Th  ■  ..>.  .  r  ;inia  with  compas 
sion  arw;  ii'-iiip  ,,',.■  providing  an  exam 
pie  to  •>"■  '  M-!>'>, ,.-!',  .vi'h  programs  that  work 
guided  tiy  ;>nni  ipi.",  •.n.n.M;  tiy  'hn  community 

In  the  pa'jt    Hj    'i.jn'rr,    'tm  rn)nprofit,  non 
sectarian  United  ConuTiunity  Ministries,  UCM 


to  Its  neighbors,  has  provided  152,000  meals 
for  17.000  people 

UCM  IS  assisting  those  trying  to  survive  at 
the  front  lines  of  the  economic  crisis  that  we 
are  striving  to  resolve 

As  important  as  the  direct  assistance.  UCM 
believes  m  helping  people  help  themselves 

By  providing  transitional  housing  to  the 
homeless  so  they  can  make  the  adjustment 
from  the  shelter  system. 

By  providing  low  cost  quality  child  care  pro- 
grams to  the  working  poor  and  to  teenage 
mothers  allowing  them  to  finish  school,  and 

By  providing  job  training  to  help  people  de- 
velop useful  skills  and  mentoring  programs,  to 
those  same  people,  to  lit  into  the  working 
world  UCM.  in  the  past  10  months,  provided 
1,822  individuals  with  employment  assistance 
and  460  with  employment  training  and  placed 
139  in  permanent  |obs. 

For  its  efforts,  UCM  is  accepted  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  northern  Virginia  community 
receiving  financial  support,  gifts  of  clothing 
and  merchandise  to  give  to  the  needy  and  sell 
through  its  thntt  shop,  and  most  importantly. 
the  time  of  approximately  800  volunteers— all 
from  the  community  Some  of  the  volunteers 
were  themselves  recipients  ol  UCM  help 

This  admirable  community  effort  has  had  its 
successes  m  a  field  too  often  characterized  by 
frustration  and  defeat 

Twenty  one  of  the  first  27  participants  m  the 
new  mentoring  program  are  now  currently  em 
ployed    The  majonty  of  the  participants  were 
unemployable,  some  recovering  from  drug  ad 
diction 

The  youth  outreach  program  is  successfully 
attracting  children  to  Saturday  morning  class- 
es for  tutoring 

The  list  could  go  on  But  I  want  to  note  m 
this  year  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  Fairt.x 
County  when  our  local  governments  are  strug 
gling  with  tinancial  problems  and  we  here 
sometimes  feel  overwhelmed  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problems  we  are  trying  to  solve, 
I  take  hope  from  the  efforts  of  UCM. 
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[iON.  .STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FridiUi.  Jum-  fi.  199? 

Mr  SOLARZ  Mr  Speaker,  a  dear  tnend  ot 
mine  recently  passed  away  Though  he  lived 
a  full  life  and  suffered  through  a  difficult  ill- 
ness, George  Feder  died  young  young  I'l  age, 
and  especially  young  in  spirit. 

George  had  a  passion  for  politics,  lo'  ae 
mocracy.  and  tor  America  Within  hours  ol  the 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  50  years 
.ijii  i.i','  I  i.H  ii'inir  tie  enlisted  in  the  Coast 
Liuaro.  in  whijse  uniform  he  loyally  served  his 
country  until  the  very  end  ot  tlie  w.u 

His  devotion  to  tus  coiinirv  and  its  demo 
cratic  values  assiiriied  many  toims  in  the 
years  after  the  w.u  He  was  an  educatoi 
whose  zest  lor  lite  was  infectious  He  was  a 
painter  whose  creativity  ano  artistic  expression 
reflected  his  pride  m  faniily  and  nation  He 
was  a  friend  and  occasional  critic  to  an  inex 
penenced  New  Yoik  State  assemblyman. 
wtiose    even!ii,il    elevation    to    the    House    ot 


Representatives  pleased  but  did  not  unduly 
impress  George,  who  continued  to  encourage 
and  advise  me  up  until  his  final  illness 

I  shall  miss  George  Feder  He  may  no 
longer  be  with  us.  t>ut  tus  memory  always  will 
be.  It  will  live  through  tus  children,  his  grand 
children,  and  his  devoted  wife  Florence  It  will 
live  through  his  art  And  it  will  live  with  the 
moving  poem  that  his  son  Bart  composed  ana 
delivered  at  George's  funeral.  I  lound  this  eu- 
logy so  touching,  and  so  laithlul  to  the  George 
I  knew,  that  I  would  like  it  placed  m  the 
Rt-CORD,  as  a  tribute  to  my  tnend  George 
Feder.  May  he  rest  in  peace,  a  pamtDtush  in 
one  hand,  a  well-thumbed  copy  ot  'de 
Tocqueville"  in  the  other. 

GKOUOK  Fkdeh 
!!••  was  an  artist, 
A  painter,  who  live<i  his  life  the  way  he  used 

a   brush,   with   broad  strokes,   leaving 

the  detail  work  to  others. 
A  sculptor. 
An  actor. 
Most  of  all.  a  teacher,  who  brought  out  the 

brilliance    in    students    whether    they 

were  age  9  or  90, 

A  talker, 

A  listener. 

A  good  friend. 

A   guiding   hand   whose   own   path   was   not 

without  bumps  and  detours  and  pain, 
lie  was  a  dancer  who  could  glide  across  tho 

ballroom  floor. 
Ho  was  big  bands  and  cowboy  movies. 
He  was  ascots  and  overalls. 
He  was  Melville  and  Gauguin. 

He  was  a  great  short  order  cook,  especially  it 

you  liked  eggs  and  onions,  flapjacks  or 

.sardines  on  rye. 
And  a  swimmer  -but  only  after  he  tested  the 

chlorine. 
In  a  word-Mjomplex. 
Always  at  odds  with  authority,  .structure  and 

convention. 
Subtle?  -not  on  your  life. 
You'd  never  forget  meeting  George, 
Cant-inkerous, 
Opinionated, 
And  pretty  damn  smart. 
And  he'd  fight  for  your  right  to  be  wrong. 
Philo.sophy    he'd  quote  Socrates. 
Anthropology     Margaret  Mead, 
Psychology     who  but  Freud? 
Poetry-lf   not   himself— Browning   I    would 

think. 
A  hopeless  romantic. 

A  .Jew  who  established  his  own  path  to  God. 
He  never  went  to  shut,  but  he  never  passed  a 

door  without  kissing  the  mezuzah,  and 

he  never  started  a  da.y  without  saying 

the  Shema. 
A  .■<on, 
A  brother. 
A  giandfather  and  father,  who.  conscious  of 

his  legacy  wrote  his  own  epitaph  and  it 

will  read- 
•'If  you  wish  to  fiml  me    look  for  me  in  my 

children  and  in  theirs," 

And  a  husband,  who  wrote  to  Florrie: 

■Through  trial  and  error  and  even  times  of 
terror. 

She  has  shared  with  me  her  body  and  mind 
and  patience  without  en<l. 

She  is  and  I  pra.v  shell  stay  be,vond  m.v  life's 
years, 

•Sweetheait.  lover,  wife  and  mother. 

My  very  best  friend." 

The  reason  you're  all  here  today  is  not  be- 
cause niy  father  died,  but  because  he 
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lived,    and    he    touched    .you    with    his 

words  and   his  work.   And   all   of  you 

touched  him. 
i  .-^at  with  him  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  in  the 

hospital  and  knowing  it  would  be  one 

of  our  last  talks  I  asked  hini  what  he'd 

wanted  out  of  his  life. 
Wnliout    missing    a    beat    he    repealed    the 

words  he  wrote  on  Pearl  Harbor  Day. 

more  than  50  years  ago.  They  were  the 

words  he  lived  b,v; 
■  I'd  always  felt  the  greatest  things  a  man 

could    ever    find,    were    God,    friends, 

beauty,  love  and  everlasting  peace  of 

mind," 
Rest  in  peace.  Papa. 

Bart  Fkdkr. 

FKBRUARY  '24.  199J 


Gi-'.dRCl-;   .s\VKN.^,S().\    TRAINS    Ml'.si- 
ClANS   WITH   TRA.SH    AT   WI.NSTON 

v.wiK  !:i,i:mkntary  .^chooi. 
HON.  ILL4NA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

i  .'!•■  t  l.i'lcl,.'., 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OK  KEPHESKNTATIVES 

Fridiih.  Junr  V  !"'i2 

Ms  ROSLEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker,  i  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  work 
ot  George  Swensson.  a  very  special  teacher 
As  the  music  teacher  at  Winston  Park  Ele- 
mentary School.  George  Swensson  is  not  sat- 
isfied if  his  students  lust  learn  to  recognize 
and  reproduce  a  few  notes  He  says  his  job  is 
to  nurture  a  basic  lyrical  desire  in  everyone 

He  does  this  by  making  sure  that  kids  like 
Jami  Botiofiis  ana  Alexis  Rodriguez,  tjoth  8 
years  old.  have  fun  in  music  class.  After  see 
ing  a  presentation  on  carnival  bands  m  Brazil, 
tor  example,  he  asked  the  kids  to  bring  in  any 
kind  of  trash  they  ttiought  could  be  used  to 
make  an  instrument  As  a  result,  the  school 
now  has  a  65-piece  (Dane  The  Mia'^i  Trash 
Machine,  that  has  tjecor'ie  the  schooi's  official 
bana. 

The  Miami  Heraia  publish  an  article  aoout 
this  outstanding  educator,  which  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  record. 

JOVKUL  NOISK 

<By  .Ion  O'Neill) 

It's  no  Miami  Sound  Machine,  but  this 
band  bangs  out  a  trashy  tune.  George 
Swensson's  fourth-  and  fifth-graders  are  the 
Miami  Trash  Machine— the  music  teacher's 
brainchild  and  joy. 

Using  converted  garbage— 30-gal Ion  plastR 
drums,  five-gallon  snare  drums  and  two-liter 
bottles  with  BBs  in  thern— Swensson's  play- 
ers made  their  debut  at  the  Dade  County 
Youth  Fair  and  have  another  gig  at  the 
Goombay  Festival  Saturday. 

The  44-year-old  music  teacher  at  Winston 
Park  Elemont.arv  has  been  teaching  music  to 
kids  since  1971.  He  isn't  content  with  having 
them  recognize  certain  notes.  He  says  his  job 
is  to  nurture  a  basic  lyrical  desire  in  every- 
one. 

■'Music  is  a  very  natural  thing '■  Swensson 
said.  'I  want  the  kids  to  enjoy  it  and  I  want 
them  to  participate.  They  have  enough  pres- 
sure in  all  their  other  classes,  I  try  to  make 
this  class  fun  for  them." 

So  this  year  Swensson  organized  the  off- 
beat ensemble  of  65  students  that  has  become 
the  elementary 's  official  school  band. 

"I  took  a  class  at  the  University  of  Miami, 
and  we  had  a  speaker  who  talked  about  the 
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carnival  bands  in  Brazil."  Swensson  said. 
"That's  what  did  it.  1  asked  the  kids  to  start 
bringing  in  any  kind  of  trash  they  thought 
we  could  make  into  an  instrument.  They 
love  it." 

And  they  work  at  it.  The  group  practices 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  after  school  each  Fri- 
day. 

Swensson  has  a  gentle  touch.  This  week, 
he  worked  at  teaching  a  second-grade  class 
the  song  This  land  is  Your  land.  He  not  only 
taught  them  to  sing  it.  he  explained  each 
metaphor  and  showed  them  how  the  song 
criss-crosses  the  country  ■'from  California  to 
t.he  Ne'A-  York  islands." 

He  >  leally  tremendous."  said  Michael 
Liebiiian.  principal  of  the  school  at  13200  SW 
79th  St.  'He  goes  out  of  his  way  to  work 
with  the  kids  and  make  music  a  big  part  of 
their  e.xperience  here   " 

And  the  kids  love  their  band  leader. 
'Music  and  P.E.  are  my  favorite  classes." 
said  Alexis  Rodriguez.  8.   "Mr.   Swensson  is 
very  funny  and  he's  always  making  us  laugh. 
He's  real  good  to  us." 

Jami  Bottoms.  8,  likes  Swensson  because 
he  teaches  her  new  songs. 

"He  taught  me  to  play  the  bells,  too."  .she 
said.   "He's  nice. 

Music  is  something  Swensson  has  always 
wanted  to  share  with  people,  especially  little 
ones.  A  Miami  native,  he  graduated  from 
Miami  High  and  then  UM.  where  he  received 
,1  music  degree. 

He  did  his  internship  in  Dade  schools  in 
1970  and  then  waited  for  a  call  back. 

"I  sold  shoes  for  a  while."  he  said  "But  the 
music  coordinator  for  the  school  system 
Knew  me  and  he  asked  me  to  come  back.  " 

Swensson  did.  and  never  left.  He  started 
out  at  Royal  Palm  Elementary  and  has 
worked  at  Winston  Park  lor  14  yea: > 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  work  o! 
George  Swensson  anc  the  enthusiasm  anc 
dedication  he  brings  to  teaching  his.  Our 
country  needs  more  teachers  ot  his  high  quai 

ity. 


A   POl.lTK'iAN  S   DRKAM    IS  A 
BUSINKS.^-^MAN'S  .MGH'I'MAHK 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DINC.AN.  JR. 

'  jf    i  t-.NN  i-..->>i,l'.  ; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fudai,.  June  5.  1992 

Mr.  DUNCAN  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  ai-^ost  un- 
believable how  r-iuch  a  lioeral's  view  of  'hmgs 
changes  alter  he  goes  into  business  Our 
Government  today  has  become  the  enemy  of 
small  businesses  in  particular 

This  was  pointed  out  very  oraTiaticalK  in  ar 
article  by  former  Senator  George  McGovern  m 
the  June  2  edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 

I  would  like  to  call  this  article  to  the  attention 
of   my   colleagues   and   ether    readers   ot   the 
Recorp 
(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  2,  1992] 

A  POI.ITICl.AN'S  Dhkam  Is  a  Businkssman's 
NlGHTMAKK 

I  Wisdom  too  often  never  comes,  and  so  one 
ought  not  to  reject  it  merely  because  it 
comes  late.    Justice  Felix  Frankfurter) 

It's  been  11  years  since  I  left  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, after  serving  24  years  in  high  public  of- 
fice. After  leaving  a  career  in  pKilitlcs,  I  de- 
voted much  of  my  time  to  public  lectures 
that  took  me  into  every  state  in  the  union 
and  much  of  Europe,  Asia,  the  Middle  East 
and  Latin  America, 
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In  1988.  I  Invested  most,  of  the  eainlnKS 
from  this  lecture  circuit  acquiririK  the  lease- 
hold on  Connecticut's  Stratford  Inn.  Hotels, 
inns  and  restaurants  have  always  held  a  spe- 
cial fascination  for  me.  The  Stratford  Inn 
promised  the  realization  of  a  lonKtlme  dream 
to  own  a  combination  hotel,  restaurant  and 
public  conference  facility  complete  with  an 
experienced  manager  and  staff. 

In  retrospect,  I  wish  I  had  known  more 
about  the  hazards  and  difficulties  of  such  a 
business,  especially  during  a  recession  of  the 
kind  that  hit  New  Kn^lnnd  Just  as  I  was  ac- 
(iuirin>r  the  inn's  43-year  leasehold.  I  also 
wish  that  durinn  the  years  I  was  in  public  of- 
fice, I  had  had  this  firsthand  experience 
about  the  difficulties  busine.ss  people  face 
every  day.  That  knowledge  would  have  made 
me  a  better  U.S.  senator  and  a  mori-  under- 
standing presidential  contender. 

Today  we  are  much  closer  to  a  general  ac- 
knowledgment that  Movernment  must  en- 
couraxe  business  to  e.\pand  anil  kidw.  Bill 
Clinton,  I'aul  Tsongas,  Bob  Kerrey  and  oth- 
ers have.  I  believe,  changed  the  df>bate  of  our 
party.  We  intuitively  know  that  to  iieate 
job  opportunities  we  neetl  entrepreneurs  who 
will  risk  their  capital  against  an  expected 
payoff.  Too  often,  however,  public,  policy 
does  not  consider  whether  we  are  choking  off 
those  opportunities. 

My  own  business  perspective  has  been  Urn 
Ited  to  that  .small  hotel  and  restaurant  in 
Stratford.  Conn.,  with  an  espt-clally  difficult 
lease  and  a  severe  recession.  But  my  business 
associates  and  I  also  lived  with  federal,  state 
ami  local  rules  that  were  all  passed  with  the 
objective  of  helpiiiR  employees,  protecMn« 
the  environment,  raising  tax  dollars  for 
schools,  protecting  our  customeis  from  fire 
haisards,  etc.  While  I  iievi-r  hnvi'  doubted  the 
worthine.ss  of  any  of  these  K'oals,  the  contcpt 
that  most  often  eludes  legislatorH  Is  "Can 
we  make  consumers  pay  the  highest  prices 
for  the  increased  opeiatinK  costs  that  accorn 
pany  public  reKulation  and  government  re 
portinK  requirements  with  reams  of  reil 
tape.  '  It  is  a  simple  concern  that  is  nonethe- 
less often  Ignored  liy  lenlslators. 

For  example,  the  papers  todav  aie  tilled 
with  stories  about  businesses  ilroppin« 
health  coveraxe  for  emplo.yees.  We  piovided 
a  substantial  package  for  our  st.aff  at  the 
Sliatfonl  Inn.  However,  were  wf  op<M-ntlnK 
today,  those  costs  would  exceed  JliiU.OOO  a 
year  for  health  care  on  top  of  salaries  and 
other  biTieflts.  There  would  have  been  no 
reasonable  way  for  us  to  absorb  or  pass  on 
these  cosii!. 

Some  of  the  escalation  In  the  cost  of 
health  care  is  attributed  to  patients  sulnK 
iloctors.  While  one  cannot  assess  the  merit  of 
all  these  claims.  I'vt-  also  witnesseil  first 
hand  the  explosion  in  blame-shiftln»{  and 
si-ape^oatlnK  for  every  negative  experience 
In  life. 

Today,  despitt"  bankruptcy,  we  are  still 
dealing  with  litigation  from  Indivliluals  who 
fell  In  or  near  our  restaurant.  Despite  these 
injuries,  not  every  misstep  Is  the  fault  of 
someone  else.  Not  every  such  incident  should 
be  viewed  as  a  lawsuit  Instead  of  an  untoitu 
nate  accident.  And  while  the  business  owner 
may  prevail  in  the  end,  the  endle.ss  i-xposurr 
to  frivolous  claims  and  hiKh  leRal  fees  is 
frlUhteninK. 

Our  (;onnecticut  hotel,  alonn  with  many 
others,  wont  bankrupt  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, the  general  economy  in  the  Northeast 
belnK  a  significant  cause.  But  that  reason 
masks  the  variety  of  other  challenges  we 
faced  that  drive  operating  costs  and  (Inanc- 
Inii  chaiyes  beyond  what  a  small  business 
can  handle. 


KXIFiNSIONS  Ol     KlM.AKKs 

It  is  clear  that  some  businesses  have  prod- 
ucts that  can  be  pilced  at  almost  any  level. 
The  price  of  raw  materials  (e.R..  steel  and 
ulass)  and  life-saving  druns  and  medical  care 
are  not  easily  substituteil  by  consumers.  It  is 
onl.v  competition  or  antitrust  that  tempers 
price  increa.ses.  Consumers  may  delay  pur- 
chases, but  they  have  little  choice  when 
faced  with  hlKher  prl<es. 

In  services,  however,  consumers  do  have  a 
I'holce  when  faced  with  higher  pi'ices.  You 
may  have  to  stay  In  a  hotel  while  on  vaca- 
tion, but  you  can  stay  fewer  ilays.  'You  can 
eat  In  restaurants  fewer  times  per  month,  or 
fortto  a  number  of  services  from  car  washes 
to  shoeshines.  Every  such  decision  eventu- 
ally resultij  In  job  losses  for  someone.  And 
often  the.se  aie  the  people  without  the  skills 
to  help  themselves  the  people  I've  spent  a 
lifetime  trying  to  help. 

In  short,  "one-size-nis-air'  rules  for  busi- 
ness iKnore  the  reality  of  the  marketplace. 
And  setting  thresholds  for  renulatoiy  KUlde- 
lines  at  artificial  levels  e.u..  50  employees 
or  more,  $S»X),000  In  sales  take  no  account  of 
other  realities,  such  as  profit  margins,  labor 
intensive  vs.  capital  intensive  businesses, 
and  local  market  economics. 

The  problem  we  face  as  leKislators  Is: 
Where  do  we  .set  the  bar  so  that  It  Is  not  too 
high  to  clear?  I  ilon't  have  the  answer.  I  do 
know  that  we  need  to  start  raising  these 
Questions  more  often. 
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KKKI'      FKDKU.XL       1  I.OOIJ      IN.SUR- 
ANCK  AWAY  FROM  THE  COASTS 

HON.  DOK.  BKRKUKR 

in-  .M^:lu^ASK.^ 
IN  THK  HOIISK  OF  RKPKKSKNTATI VKS 

Friday.  Jutn'5.  1992 

Mr  BEREUTER.  Mr  Speaker,  this  Member 
commends  the  (ollowing  article  regarding  the 
National  Flood  Insurance  Program  to  his  col- 
leagues. The  article,  which  appeared  on  May 
29  in  Ihe  Washington  Post,  points  out  the  haz- 
ards of  expanding  Federal  flood  insurance  to 
cover  structures  located  on  highly  erodible 
coastlines.  Last  May.  Ihe  House  approved  a 
bill  restricting  availability  ol  Federal  insurance 
for  beachfront  properly  As  the  article  accu- 
rately points  out,  taxpayers  should  not  be  sub- 
sidizing insurance  tor  beachlront  property 
owners 

When  Congress  passed  Ihe  1982  Coastal 
Barriers  Resources  Act.  Congress  did  not  pro- 
hibit development  of  the  designated  coastal 
barrier  islands,  but  said  that  Federal  funds  and 
programs  could  not  be  used  to  develop  those 
islands.  The  same  approach  should  be  applied 
to  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Piogram. 
Congress  should  send  a  clear  signal  that  if 
property  owners  want  a  structure  right  on  the 
beach,  they  can  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 

[Kiom  the  WashiiiRlon  Post.  May  29.  19921 

On  THK  Bkach:  SfHsinizKD  STUiMmTY 

(By  Molly  Ivlnsi 

NothiHK  like  a  Kood  special  interest  fiuhi 
to  brin^  out  what  government  is  atxiut. 
There's  a  beaut  Koin^  on  rinhl  now,  billed  as 
Landowners  vs.  Knviionmentallsts,  but  in 
fact.  It's  a  classic  special  Interest  flRhf  one 
special  Interest  aealnst  all  the  rest  of  us  as 
taxpayers. 

Can  you  think  of  one  good  reason  why  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  should  subsidize 
insurance   for   people   who  own    beach  front 


property'?  Neither  can  I.  But  we  do.  And  the 
Senate's  attempt  to  undo  it  has  touched  off 
yowls  of  outruKe.  Beach-front  property  own- 
ers l>elleve  thev  are  entitled  to  subsidies 
from  the  rest  of  us.  Having  been  stupid 
enough  to  violate  wl.sdom  that  goes  back  at 
least  as  far  as  the  Bible  ("A  foolish  man. 
which  built  his  hou.se  upon  the  sand.  "  Mat- 
thew 7-261.  they  expect  the  rest  of  us  to  un- 
derwrite this  folly. 

If  you  find  that  no  private  insurer  will 
touch  your  new  house  with  a  10-foot  pole, 
would  it  not  occur  to  you  to  wonder  if  you're 
building  in  the  wrong  place?  Like,  on  a  beach 
that's  losing  10  feet  a  year  to  eiosion  and 
gets  hit  by  hurricanes  every  fall?  What  are 
your  fellow  taxpayei-s  supposed  to  do  after 
erosion  takes  away  all  the  beach  right  up  to 
anil  out  from  under  your  house  or  condo?  Re- 
build the  house  and  the  tjeach  foi'  you? 
Thank  you  very  much,  but  we  have  bettei' 
things  to  do  with  our  money. 

Ah,  but  you  should  hear  the  howling  from 
tieach-front  owners.  The  end  of  property 
right-s  is  nigh!  Creeping  socialism!  When  the 
government  can  tell  a  man  what  he  can  or 
cannot  build  on  his  own  land,  we  might  as 
well  be  living  In  a  communist  country! 

CM.  Schauerte.  head  of  the  Federal  Insur- 
ance Agency.  Is  at  loggerheads  with  his  own 
agency,  the  Federal  Kmeigeiicy  Management 
Agency.  FEMA  helped  write  the  proposal 
that  would  limit  feileral  flood  insurance  on 
property  at  high  risk  of  erosion.  Schauerte 
says  the  revisions  are  "back-dooi'  federal 
land-use  control"  and  "despicable.  "  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Times. 

Well.  I.And-use  control  makes  sense  now 
and  always  hius.  1  feel  the  same  way  about  al- 
lowing people  to  build  In  Hood  plains.  Even  if 
those  homes  aren't  federally  insured,  the 
rest  of  us  wind  up  subslillzing  them  because 
our  insuiance  rates  go  up  when  private  com- 
psinles  put  them  in  the  pool.  Why  should  we 
subsidize  stupidity'' 

These  ijeople  screaming  about  federal  land 
grabs  and  socialistic  control  are  the  .lame 
people  who  believe  so  heartily  in  letting  the 
tree  market  function.  If  the  free  market  says 
your  (jeach-front  properly  ain't  worth  much 
without  federal  .subsidies,  then  that's  what 
it's  worth.  Erosion  Is  working  on  about  70 
percent  of  the  coastline,  and  as  It  stands 
now.  the  Feds  (us)  are  liable  for  billions  of 
dollars  in  Insuiance  claims.  This  is  madness. 

The  proposed  revisions,  limiting  liability 
U-cause  of  eiosion.  p;issed  the  House  last 
year  388  to  18  and  were  flying  through  the 
Senate  when  (surprise!)  vour  basic  special  in- 
terest got  organized  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Realtors,  American  Association  of 
Homebulldeis,  the  Florida  Shore  and  Beach 
Presei-vation  As.sociatlon.  And  they're  all 
predicting  catastrophe,  a  collap.se  of  coastAl 
property  values,  gi-eat  hardship  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  citizens.  I'm  notorious  for 
my  compassion,  but  even  mine  kind  of  poops 
out  when  it  comes  to  rich  families  that  have 
.second  homes  on  the  beach  and  to  real  estate 
developers. 

As  Gary  Hart  used  to  say,  If  you  want  to 
get  the  government  off  your  back,  get  your 
hand  out  of  the  government's  pocket.  But 
the  organized  special  interests  are  taking  a 
toll  in  support  for  the  bill  In  the  Senate.  We 
are  not  amazed.  We  know  full  well  exactly 
how  easy  it  is  for  a  well-oiganized  special  in 
teresl  group  to  stop  legislation  in  the  publii 
interest  Time  after  time.  And  the  only 
weapon  we  have  is  to  write  our  congressmen 
and  senators.  And  the.v  keep  increasing  the 
price  of  stamps  on  us. 

The  only  argument  for  fairness  the  beach- 
front owners  have  Is  that  we  have  been  subsi 


dizing  them  since  1968,  and  it's  not  fair  to 
yank  the  rug  out  from  under  them  all  at 
once.  In  fact,  the  proposed  legislation  doe.^ 
ratchet  the  insurance  subsidy  down  gradu 
ally:  It  gets  tighter  on  land  that  will  have 
eroded  over  60.  30  and  10  years.  But  don't 
even  mention  the  word  giandfather.  which  1.^ 
the  way  government  usually  splits  the  dif 
ference  on  these  messes,  grandfathering 
tliose  already  in  place  out  from  under  new 
regulations. 

The  First  Rule  of  Holes  is;  When  you're  in 
one,  quit  digging.  We  may  have  been  dumb 
enough  to  let  this  happen  in  the  first  place, 
but  that's  no  reason  to  let  it  continue. 


THK  HrM.\N  i.wi;.stmI';nt 

IMiO.IKf   r  Ol-'  .SAN   MA'i'KO.  CA:   IN- 
NOVATIX  H     .SOMTION.S    -I'o    VKX- 

iNc.  Hor.^iNi;  1'i;iimi.i:m.s 
HON.  TOM  LA.NTOS 

1)K  <JAi.lHlKNI.\ 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  KKPRKSKNTATIVKS 

Friday.  June  5, 1992 

Mr  LANTOS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  this  body  a  truly  innova- 
tive housing  program  located  in  San  Mateo 
County,  CA.  For  the  past  20  years,  the  Human 
Investment  Pro|ect  Incorporated,  or  HIP.  ,is  it 
IS  commonly  known,  has  been  working  to 
ineet  Ihe  needs  of  the  homeless,  single  par- 
ents, and  elderly  residents  who  require  special 
housing  arrangements 

A  nonprofit  agency.  HIP  employs  creative 
and  cost-effective  approaches  to  alleviating 
San  Mateo's  housing  shortage  for  groups 
most  in  need  of  shelter  Its  eniployees  and 
volunteers  deserve  recognition  for  their  dedi 
cation  to  providing  safe,  ample,  and  affordable 
living  arrangements.  I  would  like  to  illustrate 
some  of  HIP'S  accomplishments 

HIP'S  Shared  Homes  Program  has  benelitecJ 
San  Mateo  County's  older  citizens  since  1980 
Too  many  elderly  residents  are  either  without 
a  home  or  unable  to  continue  living  in  the 
home  they  currently  occupy  The  needs  of 
these  men  and  women  are  unique  because  an 
inability  to  live  alone  is  often  not  solely  due  to 
a  lack  ol  financial  resources  In  fact,  a  need 
for  companionship  is  sometimes  of  more 
pressing  concern  to  seniors  than  ill  health 

Fortunately,  the  Shared  Homes  Program 
successfully  addresses  both  needs  by  match 
ing  those  who  need  a  home  with  those  who 
need  someone  to  share  their  home  In  this  ar- 
rangement, a  senior  shares  his  or  her  home 
with  another  in  exchange  tor  rent  or  services 

Another  excellent  initiative  by  HIP  is  "Lease 
A  Home."  a  program  targeted  at  homeless 
single  parents  Since  1985,  "Lease-A-Home  " 
has  produced  remarkable  results.  The  pro 
gram  allows  homeless  single  parents  to  gam 
the  skills  necessary  to  live  m  nonsubsidizeo 
housing 

HIP  leases  a  house  which  several  single 
parerits  and  their  children  share  for  2  years. 
During  this  2-year  period,  the  parents  pay  a 
manageable  level  of  rent  and  either  work  or 
a'lend  school  In  this  way.  HIP  keeps  families 
together  in  a  safe  and  healthy  environment  as 
ttie  parent  becomes  capable  of  providing  for 
the  child  independently  Through  this  program, 
HIP  performs  perhaps  its  greatest  feat,  that  of 
keeping  parent  and  child  under  one  roof 


i:x n-NSiONs  oi  rimark.s 

HIP  has  recently  begun  to  puild  homes 
which  are  tailored  to  the  needs  of  single  par 
ent  families  These  beautifully  crafted  ana 
practical  houses  are  the  first  true  homes  for 
'tiany  parents  and  children  in  San  Mateo 
County  The  houses  are  designed  to  blend  m 
with  the  architecture  of  the  neighborhood  as 
well  as  meeting  the  resident's  needs.  Signifi- 
cantly, HIP  IS  remarkably  adept  at  keeping 
cost  at  or  below  projected  spending  levels, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  cannot  overemphasize  the 
importance  of  HIP  s  contnbution  to  San  Mateo 
County  In  an  era  when  housing  is  scarce  and 
often  unaffordable.  HIP  is  working  for  those 
who  would  othervvise  end  up  with  the  short 
end  ol  the  stick,  I  wish  to  commend  HIP's  em- 
ployees and  volunteers  for  their  efforts,  I  am 
confident  that  they  will  continue  to  contribute 
to  our  community  for  years  to  come 
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CON'CKPT  OF  A   BALAXCEL^ 
HFDC.K/r  A.\li;\I)MK.\T 

HON.  RON  PACKARD 

I.N  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Fndati.  June  f>.  1992 

Mr  PACKARD  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  in  strong 
support  of  passing  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  This  is  a  very  simple 
amendment:  It  will  mandate  that  outlays  are 
not  greater  than  total  receipts.  Since  I  arrived 
in  Congress  I  have  supported  the  concept  of 
a  balanced  budget  amendment,  I  have  repeat- 
edly cosponsored  legislation  which  would  re- 
quire the  President  to  propose,  and  the  Con- 
gress to  pass,  a  balanced  budget  each  fiscal 
year 

We  can  no  longer  tinker  at  the  margins  The 
huge  S400  billion  deficit  hangs  over  our  coun- 
try, getting  bigger  every  year  threatening  the 
econotTiic  health  of  America,  By  passing  'his 
amendment  now.  Congress  can  send  a  signal 
to  the  American  people  that  this  institution  is 
serious  about  the  economic  well-being  of  this 
country  Congress  has  continually  dem- 
onstrated Its  lack  of  discipline  by  passing  huge 
budgets  full  of  wasteful  spending  We  now 
have  a  chance  to  chart  a  new  course,  to  find 
ttie  political  will  to  pass  this  amendment. 

If  we  are  to  provide  our  children  and  grand- 
children with  any  kind  of  a  legacy,  we  must 
ensure  that  legacy  is  not  one  of  economic  de- 
cline caused  by  congressional  inability  to  con- 
trol its  insatiable  appetite  for  spending. 

The  concept  of  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment has  been  gaining  support  over  the  years 
en|oying  support  from  leaders  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  As  many  of  my  colleagues  know, 
in  1982.  the  balanced  budget  amendment 
passed  the  Senate,  but  failed  in  the  House  by 
46  votes  In  1990.  the  House  voted  282  to  144 
in  favor  of  the  balanced  budget  amendment, 
falling  7  votes  short  of  the  required  two-thirds 
majority 

I  truly  believe  that  unless  we  pass  this  legis- 
lation, we  resign  ourselves  to  economic  stag- 
nation, a  declining  standard  of  living  and  re- 
duced status  in  the  global  economy  It  is  time 
those  chosen  to  lead  exhibit  some  leadership, 
and  pass  the  balanced  budget  amendment  to 
the  Constitution, 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridai^    Ju'li    ',    1992 

Mr  MOORHEAD,  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  to 
honor  an  exceptional  citizen  and  friend  Rev 
J  Whitcomb  Brougher.  Jr  is  one  American 
wfio  has  always  gone  beyond  what  is  asked  oi 
him  m  order  to  serve  his  congregation,  his 
community,  and  his  country 

The  fact  that  he  is  still  gomg  strong  despite 
turning  90  on  June  27th  of  this  year  means 
he's  been  able  to  touch  more  lives  than  most 
ol  us, 

Dr   Brougher  is  one  of  a  kmo 

He  followed  m  his  fathers  footsteps  62 
years  ago  when  he  decided  to  serve  God  as 
a  Baptist  minister  This  distinguished  clergy- 
man attended  Los  Angeles  High  School  anc 
then  received  his  D  D  Degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Redlands 

An  eloquent  ana  inspirational  speaker,  Dr 
Brougher  has  been  lecturing  for  more  than  a 
half  century,  averaging  one  speech  a  day  for 
60  years.  He  serves  as  chaplain  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Breakfast  Club  as  well  as  the  Propel- 
ler Club  of  the  United  States,  Dr.  Brougher 
has  also  served  as  the  General  Grand  Chap- 
lain of  Cryptic  Masons  of  the  United  States 
ana  is  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Rite  Booies 
of  the  Valley  of  Pasadena  where  he  received 
his  33  and  White  Hat  in  1989  His  motivational 
and  encouraging  words  have  reached  thou- 
sands of  people  over  the  many  years  he  has 
unselfishly  oecicatea  to  his  congregation  anc 
community 

As  an  honorary  member  of  the  Kiwams  Club 
of  Glendale.  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  rec 
ognize  Dr  Brougher's  contributions  to  that 
club  He  IS  a  life  member  of  the  group  Each 
Friday  afternoon,  he  delivers  the  health  status 
ol  any  ill  members  or  their  family  and  then 
proceeds  to  tell  a  joke.  He  may  be  days  away 
from  leaving  the  ranks  of  the  octogenarians, 
but  his  humor  has  the  youngest  to  the  oicest 
members  tailing  out  ot  their  chairs  with  laugh- 
ter. 

On  behall  ol  all  the  residents  of  the  22c 
Congressional  District,  i  would  like  to  honor 
this  great  man.  Rev.  J.  Whitcomp  Brougher. 
lor  his  service  and  dedication  to  our  great  Ua- 
tion. 


I^ROTF.CT  THK  HIGHT.s  OF  GAYS 
AGAINST  DI.SCHIMINATRIN 

HON.  TED  WEISS 

OK  NEW  YOKK 
IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  .5.  79.92 

Mr,  WEISS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  to  stiare 
with  my  colleagues  the  following  eoi'onai 
which  appeared  in  USA  Today  on  Tuesdav, 
June  2  The  editorial  aoaresses  the  important 
need  to  debunk  myths  promulgated  against 
minority  groups  and.  in  particular,  debunks 
some  of  the  most  common  stereotypes  about 
gays  and  lesbians 

As  lead  sponsor  of  HR  1430.  the  Civii 
Rights     Amendments     Act     of     1991,     which 
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amends  Federal  civil  rights  laws  to  prohibit 
discriminn!'OM  aqams!  qays  and  lesbians.  I  am 
proud  to  ■.'■<■  .'■'  K  •  ther  editorial  board  com- 
ment on  the  nefHi  lor  our  society  to  grant  gays 
and  lesbians  the  treedoms  and  opportunities 
that  all  Americans  deserve. 

IKioni  USA  To.liiy.  June  2.  19921 

PJUrrECT  THK  HlliMTS  UK  OAYrt  AOAINST 

DlSCKlMINAIIDN 

OUK  VIKW 

FrecJilntf  irays  out  of  eaual  opportunillos 
offends  the  nation  s  most  busk'  prim-iples. 

Left  to  linger,  myths  often  replaie  re- 
ality a  fact  painfully  known  to  racial  ami 
cultural  minorities. 

Ross  Perot  hail  a  chance  last  week  to  dent 
myths  aljout  one  such  Rroup  homosexuals 
Instead,  answering  questions  on  AHCs  •20 
20,  "  he  indicated  that  If  elected,  he  wouldn't 
appoint  nays  to  his  Cabinet.  His  reason,  and 
a  poor  one-  controversy. 

Not  long  a>!0.  the  .same  excuse  could  have 
excluded  blacks  or  women. 

Perot's  stance-  and  caustic  comments 
about  nays  from  Republican  candidate  Pat 
Buchanan  Sunday  -reinloicp  the  idea  that 
the  nation's  estimated  2h  inilllon  homo 
sexuals  should  be  treated  differently  from 
others. 

They  should  not  be. 

Despite  significant  political  and  soi;ial 
1,'ains.  homosexuals  remain  the  most  fre 
quent  hate  crime  victims,  .says  the  National 
Institute  of  Justice. 

Suicide  is  the  leadin»(  cause  of  death 
among  Kay  teens,  who  .see  a  future  fllleil  with 
more  of  the  hostility  spewed  by  family, 
peers,  the  culture  at  lai'^e. 

Much  of  the  l)lame  belonKS  to  .stereotypes 
that  deserve  to  be  debunked.  A  snmplinK, 
alon«  with  the  facts: 

Oays  choose  this  life:  Jury'8  still  out.  but 
two  new  studies  indicate  it's  Kenellc.  In  pollit 
over  the  years.  90%  have  salil  thoy  wouldn't 
channe. 

Gays  weaken  traditional  values  Whose 
value.s?  The  USA's  most  fundament.itl  value 
is  freedom  to  ihoo.se  one's  own  way  of  life. 

Gays  want  special  privileges:  Yes  If  that 
means  havint?  the  rixht  to  tfot  a  Job,  Imy  a 
house  or  walk  on  the  street  without  Ijelnn 
assaulted. 

Or  have  an  equal  chance  to  serve  in  the  na- 
tion's top  offices. 

Gays  have  loKged  Kalns.  Twenty  stat.os 
consider  nay  tjashintr  to  i>e  u  hati-  crime;  six 
Include  Kays  in  civil  rights  laws,  Gay  culture 
flourishes  and  >fay  clout.  61  elected  officials 
are  openl.y  homosexual. 

The  problem  isn't  ^ays  but  a  society  that 
still  too  often  limits  and  huits  them  and  .so 
wastes  valuable  resources  that  could  Im- 
piove  all  our  lives. 


TRIHU'I'P:  to  .sl.si'KU  TIIINITA 
FLOOD  AND  TDK  HOlA)CAUST 
MKMORrAI,  CHNTKR 


HON,  ILLWA  KOS-LKIIllNKN 

OK  KI.OUIDA 

IN  THK  HUUSK  OP  HKFKKSKNTATIVKS 

Frida^j.  June  :J.  1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  \noM 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  out- 
standing service  rendered  to  the  community  ol 
Miami,  to  Jewish  history,  and  to  peace  in  our 
Nation  and  the  world  Sister  Trinita  Flood  was 
recently    honored    by    the    Holocaust    Docu- 
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mentation  and  Education  Center  at  Florida 
International  University  lor  her  13  years  serv- 
ice spearheading  the  establishment  ol  that 
center  As  the  first  president  ol  the  txjard  ol 
what  became  the  Holocaust  Documentation 
and  Education  Center,  Sister  Trinila  managed 
to  pull  together  all  ol  the  other  college  presi 
dents  in  the  region  to  build  the  center. 

The  Holocaust  Education  and  Documenta- 
tion Center,  a  living  memorial  to  the  1 1  million 
victims  who  died  under  Nazi  lanaticism.  pre- 
serves the  memories  ol  south  Florida  survi 
vors  ol  the  Holocaust,  along  with  those  who 
tried  to  protect  them  and  those  who  linally  lib- 
erated them.  As  Sister  Tnnita  said  "A  scarred 
moment  in  mankind's  history  must  be  remem 
bered,  but  not  in  stone  or  metal,  because  the 
Holocaust  moved  among  living  human  beings 
who  struggled,  suflered,  and  died  " 

Sister  Trinita  Flood,  a  member  ol  the  Adrian 
Dominican  Order,  has  served  in  a  number  ol 
leadership  fX)sitions  in  Miami,  including  reg- 
istrar, dean,  and  president  ol  Barry  University; 
and  as  the  second  woman  ever  to  serve  as 
academic  dean  lor  a  Catholic  seminary  in  the 
United  States,  at  St.  John  Vianney  in  south- 
west Dade  County 

The  Miami  Herald  published  an  article  about 
this  remarkable  woman,  which  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  RtcORD: 

Holocaust  Ck.ntkr  to  Honor  Tonight 
"Woman  in  Hahit" 
(Hy  Kllnor  Burkett) 

Goldte  Goldstein  is  used  to  beine  hit  up  for 
money  After  all,  she  and  her  husband  Sol 
owned  the  Miami  Diamond  Center  and  are 
proverbial  Bin  Givers.  So  in  1979,  when  Sister 
Trinita  Flood  asked  her  to  stop  by  for  a 
chat,  Goldstein  fis'ured  the  Harry  University 
president  was  hunting  a  check. 

Instead:  "Goldie.  I'm  helping  organize  the 
SouthKust  Florida  Holocaust  Memorial  Cen 
tor  and  I  want  your  help.  "  Flood  said 

Goldstein  sat  down.  Collapsed  is  more  like 
It. 

"Here  was  this  woman  in  a  habit  sitting 
there  telling  me  she  was  organizing  a  Holo- 
caust Memorial  Center.  I'd  been  an  officei-  of 
the  Greater  Miami  .lewish  Federation,  presi- 
dent of  the  sisterhood  at  Temple  Kmanu  Kl 
and  an  honoree  of  the  National  Council  of 
Christians  and  Jews.  And  there  she  was  in 
that  habit  telling  me.  a  Jew.  she  was  orga 
nizing  this." 

Tonight.  Goldstein's  "woman   in  a   habit" 
will  be  honored  for  the  work  she  was  just  l)e 
ginning  that  day  almost  13  yeais  ago.   the 
creation  of  what  liecaine  the  Holocaust  Doc 
umeiit^ition  and  Kducation  Center  at  Florida 
International  University,  one  of  the  world's 
largest  collections  of  taped  memories  of  .sur 
vivors  and  South  Florida's  most  active  force 
for  educating  youth  about  the  Holocaust. 

It  is  only  one  in  a  long  series  of  forays  into 
the  unexpected  by  a  woman  of  74  years  who 
looks  like  a  nun  of  the  old  si:hool.   UnUke 
Sister  Jeanne  O'Laughlin.   her  successor  as 
Barry  president,  and  who  is  partial  to  regii 
lar  Inislness  dress.  Flood  begins  her  day   by 
donning  a  simple   white   habit  and  a   black 
veil.    She   wears   no   makeup.    She    has   not 
joined    the    crusade    for    the    ordination    of 
women   c'l  have  plenty  to  do  without  worry 
Irig  about  becoming  a  priest."  she  says  tlat 
Iv.) 

glllKT  SUVtl-KISKS 

But  Flood  has  been  quietly  surprising  peo 
pie  for  half  a  century    beginning  with  her 
mother,  whom  she  defied  by  Joining  the  Sls- 
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tor  of  St.  Dominic  Congiegatlon  ot  the  Most 
Holy  Rosary  in  Adrian.  Mich.  — the  Adrian 
Dominicans,  in  more  common  parlance. 

Floridians  got  their  first  glimpse  of 
Flootl's  penchant  for  the  unexpected  in  197'3 
wlien  Barry  was  looking  for  a  new  president. 
K.itlier  than  see  a  non-nun  get  the  job.  she 
quit  the  search  committee  and  threw  her  veil 
into  the  ring.  It  was  a  man  she  managed  to 
push  aside. 

When  a  woman  is  qualified  for  a  position. 
.she  has  a  right  to  assume  it "  was  her  only 
public  comment  -  delivered  with  a  smile. 

Flood  clearly  had  the  credentials  She'd  al- 
ready l)een  Barry's  registrar,  associate  dean, 
academic  dean,  graduate  dean  and  vice  presi- 
<lent  for  academic  affairs. 

HAItKY'.STKANSITIO.V 

Flood  oversaw  Barry's  transition  from  a 
woman's  college  to  a  coed  one.  then  in  1981 
she  resigned  and  became  academic  dean  at 
.•^t.  John  Vianney.  a  four-year  college  semi- 
nary for  men  in  Southwest  Dade.  It  was  a 
landmark  for  the  American  Catholic  Church, 
the  first  time  in  Florida  and  the  second  time 
in  the  United  Stales  that  a  woman  ran  an 
academic  program  to  train  the  men  who  run 
the  church. 

Students  were  outraged  A  woman  moving 
onto  the  all-male  campus  to  live.  eat.  and 
pray  with  the  58  priests-to-be?  Flood  again 
had  a  quiet  and  simple  response: 

'It  was  a  woman  to  whom  Christ  fii"st  ap- 
tieared  in  the  Resurrection,  and  It  was 
women  who  carried  the  message  to  men  that 
He  had  arisen.  Christ  certainly  didn't  have  a 
problem  with  women." 

P'or  many  members  of  the  community, 
Flooil's  most  startling  departure  from  the 
expected  has  been  her  dedication  to  spear- 
heading a  crusade  rarely  as.sociated  with 
Catholics,  and  certainly  not  with  nuns: 
buihling  a  living  memorial  to  the  victims  of 
the  Nazi  Holocaust. 

Flood  herself  is  a  bit  surprised,  since  she 
hardly  arrived  in  Miami  with  a  burning  in- 
terest in  the  Holocaust.  But  in  1977.  Afje 
Halp<'rn.  then  a  prominent  memlier  of  the 
.Jewish  community  In  Broward  Count.v. 
asked  Flood  for  help  establishing  a  Holo- 
caust memorial  in  South  Florida.  Flood  had 
never  heard  of  him;  prominent  among  Jews 
hardly  means  prominent  among  nuns. 

"Why  me?"  she  asked. 

The  answer  had  nothing  to  do  with  Flood's 
religious  profession.  "They  wanted  to  in- 
volve the  college  president's  an<i  I  was  the 
nearest  one."  she  says. 

THYINC  FOR  TKACK 

She's  not  entirely  sure  why  she  said  yes. 
"Maybe  with  this  I  can  help  contribute 
something  to  the  peace  of  the  world." 

As  the  first  president  of  the  board  of  what 
tweciune  the  Holocaust  Documentation  antl 
Kducation  Center.  Flood  managed  to  pull  to- 
gether all  the  other  college  and  university 
presidents  in  the  region  to  build  a  living  me- 
morial to  the  11  million  Jewish  and  non-Jew- 
ish victims  of  Nazi  fanaticism. 

"A  scarred  moment  in  mankind's  history 
must  be  remembered,  but  not  in  stone  nor 
metal,  because  the  Holocaust  moved  among 
living  human  beings  who  struggled,  suffered 
anil  died."  Flood  .said  at  one  center  meeting. 

Insteail.  the  center  is  preserving  that  mo- 
ment by  taping  the  memories  of  South  Flo- 
ridians who  survived  the  Holocaust,  who 
tried  to  protect  its  victims  and  who  finally 
liberated  them  from  their  captoi-s. 

"Holocaust  survivors  remind  us  not  only  of 
what  has  happened  l)ut  of  the  frightening 
things  that  are  happening  today."  Flood  ex- 
plains. "Across  the  world  people  are  fighting 
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people  because  of  who  they  are.  what  they 
are. 

"Hopefully  we  will  reach  enough  youth 
that  they  will  become  emissaries  against 
prejuilice  of  any  kind,  so  this  will  never  be 
repeated    anywhere,  anytime." 

Flood  insists  that  the  center's  succes.s  has 
been  a  collective  victory.  But  Goldstein  is 
equally  Insistent  that  it  is  Flood's  presence 
at  every  workshop,  at  every  meeting  that 
drives  home  the  message  with  special  force. 

"When  Sister  comes  in  and  all  the  kids  see 
her  habit,  see  a  Catholic  sister  there,  ii 
means  .something  special,  something  special 
that  a  non-Jew  is  involved. 

"Sister  Trinita  reaches  out  to  them  In  a 
different  way.  *  *  *  There's  something  about 
her.  You  know,  here  is  a  woman  of  valor." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  Sister  Tnnita  Flood 
tor  her  outstanding  community  service  and  her 
commitment  to  eliminating  hatred,  prejudice 
and  violence  throuqti  education. 


EXTENSIONS  OF   REMARKS 
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HoirroN  AMKND.MK.N'r  TO  FISCAL 
VLA1{  1993  DO!)  AL'THORI/ATION" 
liILL 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPHESKNTATIVES 

Friday.  June  5.  1992 

r.lr  HORTON.  Mr  Speal<er,  Thursday,  as 
part  ot  the  en  bloc  amendnient,  the  House 
adopted  my  amendment  requiring  DOD  to  use 
competitive  bidding  when  selecting  private 
contractors  or  other  DOD  installations  to  per 
form  depot  level  activities.  The  bill,  as  reported 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  only  re 
quired  competitive  bidding  to  be  used  when 
selecting  a  private  contractor 

I  represent  Romulus,  N'T,  the  home  to  the 
Seneca  Army  Depot,  Seneca  is  a  multimission 
facility  that,  among  other  things,  maintains  and 
rebuilds  industrial  plant  equipment  [IPE]    Sen 
eca  has  been  recognized  as  an  industry  lead 
er  in  this  tield  and  provides  DOD  with  a  cost 
effective   service     And.    Seneca    Army    Depot 
has  consistently  rated  extremely  high  in  mili- 
tary worth  studies   Nonetheless,  DOD  has  per- 
sisted  with   efforts   to   transfer    Seneca's    IPC 
mission 

Many  ot  our  colleagues  have  similar  situa- 
tions They  represent  other  depots  with  other 
specialties  Despite  the  differences  between 
the  facilities  and  despite  the  fact  that  some- 
times we  directly  compete  with  one  another.  I 
think  we  all  really  want  the  same  thing — to  be 
able  to  compete  fairly  on  a  level  playing  field 
I  hat  s  all  any  ol  us  can  really  ask  tor 

My  amendment  merely  provides  that  level 
playing  field  by  requiring  the  use  of  competi- 
tive bidding.  That  way,  all  ol  our  facilities  will 
be  getting  the  lair  shake  we  have  been  asking 
tor  At  the  same  time,  we  will  ensure  that  we 
will  be  making  the  most  efficient  use  of  our  tax 
dollars, 

I  thank  Chairman  Aspin  and  Ranking  Mem 
ber  DiCKitjsoM  lor  their  assistance  in  bringing 
this  amendment  to  the  lloor 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OK  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVKS 

Friday.  June  5.  !')92 

Mrs.  KENNELLY  Mr.  Speaker,  today  i  am 
introducing  the  Balanced  Budget  Act  of  1992, 
a  statutory  alternative  to  the  balanced  budget 
constitutional  amendment  which  would  allow 
us  to  start  balancing  the  budget  now  without 
playing  politics  with  the  Constitution 

In  the  past  3  years,  the  world  has  changed 
tar  beyond  what  any  of  us  could  have  imag- 
ined In  1989,  first  Poland.  Hungary,  Czecho- 
slovakia, East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  and  then 
Romania  funaamentally  altered  their  political 
systems  and  their  very  way  ot  life.  Then  com- 
munism tell  in  the  Soviet  Union  last  fall  In 
large  part,  these  startling  changes  were  in- 
spired by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  system  of  government  we  have  success- 
fully maintained  (or  more  than  two  centuries. 
In  large  part,  they  were  inspired  by  the  Con- 
stitution ot  the  United  States, 

The  Constitution  has  endured  and  inspired 
precisely  because  it  has  not  fallen  victim  to 
political  whim.  If  we  are  serious  abut  balancing 
the  budget,  let  us  muster  the  courage  to  deal 
with  the  deficit,  not  endanger  a  document  that 
has  inspired  the  world  for  more  than  200 
years. 

The  fault  ot  our  current  situation  lies  in  a 
decade  of  failed  Presidential  leadership,  not  in 
the  Constitution  The  budget  process  permits 
the  Government  to  run  huge  deficits.  It  has  al- 
lowed the  past  two  administrations  to  run  up 
more  debt  than  all  previous  administrations 
combined.  Our  country  cannot  continue  to 
tunction  in  this  way.  We  are  now  incapable  ot 
meeting  our  needs  in  areas  like  education, 
health  care,  and  nuclear  waste  cleanup. 

This  IS  a  time  of  change.  People  are  de- 
manding action.  The  current  political  climate 
should  give  us  the  wisdom  to  move  forward 
under  statutory  authority. 

Even  if  we  get  a  constitutional  amendment 
through  both  Houses  of  Congress  it  would 
take  a  minimum  of  2  years  lor  State  ratifica- 
tion. Why  wait?  We  have  to  start  making  the 
hard  choices  now.  Beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1994,  this  legislation  obligates  the  President  to 
send  to  Congress  a  5-year  budget  plan  that 
requires  a  balanced  budget  by  fiscal  year 
1998  and  for  each  subsequent  fiscal  year, 
which  the  Congress  would  have  to  vote  on. 

Congress  would  also  be  required  to  submit 
and  vote  on  a  budget  resolution  in  fiscal  year 
1994.  and  each  subsequent  year,  that  would 
ensure  a  balanced  budget  by  fiscal  year  1998 
and  thereafter. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  So- 
cial Security  System,  the  proposal  restates 
current  law,  under  which  Social  Security  is  "off 
budget" 

We  need  a  balanced  budget.  But  playing 
politics  with  the  Constitution  is  not  the  way  to 
do  It,  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  important  legislation  on  Tuesday, 
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TRIiiL'TK  TO  STEPHEN  .JEROME 

HON.  JOSE  E.  SERRANO 

'  IF  NKVV  VilKK 

IN  THK  Hoi  .SK  OF  KKPKKSE.NT.'\TIVES 

Friduh.  June  5.  1992 

Mr,  SERRANO,  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr 
Stephen  Jerome,  president  of  Monroe  College 
in  the  borough  of  the  Bronx  Next  Tuesday, 
June  9.  1992.  Mr,  Jerome  will  be  honoreo  a* 
the  Humanitarian  Awards  Dinner  ot  tfie  Bronx 
Council  of  the  Albert  Einstein  College  ot  Meoi 
cine  of  Yeshiva  University,  and  I  can  think  o* 
no  one  more  deserving  of  this  distinction 

Mr.  Jerome  spent  his  youth  in  the  Riverdale 
section  ot  the  Bronx.  He  received  a  B.B  A  de- 
grees from  Pace  University  and  pursuea  grad- 
uate studies  in  computer  science  at  the  New 
School.  Mr  Jerome  joined  Monroe  College  as 
an  instructor  in  1966  ana  became  its  presiden- 
12  years  later,  after  having  held  a  succession 
ol  positions  in  the  college 

Throughout  his  tenure  as  presiaent,  Mr  Je 
rome  has  guided  Monroe  College  through  a 
variety  of  transitions  that  have  led  it  to  De 
come  a  fine  institution  that  provides  a  quality 
education  to  the  students  it  serves  Monroe 
College  received  recognition  from  the  Middle 
States  Association  of  Colleges  ana  Schools,  a 
regional  accreditation  agency:  receivea  autho' 
ization  to  grant  additional  degrees  and  lo  otter 
new  programs:  and  expanded  physically  wiih 
the  addition  of  a  branch  campus  in  New  Ro- 
chelle, 

Mr,  Jerome  is  a  member  of  the  Young 
Presidents'  Organization,  a  member  of  the 
College  Presidents'  Council  for  the  Governor  s 
Office  on  New  York  State  Financial  Aid,  ana 
president  ol  the  Association  ol  Proprietary  Coi 
leges  in  New  York  State  In  the  past  he  has 
held  the  position  ot  director  of  the  Bronx 
Chamber  ot  Commerce,  member  ot  the  boarc 
of  trustees  of  the  Dwight-Englewooo  Schooi, 
as  well  as  commissioner  of  the  Accreditating 
Commission  of  the  Association  ot  Independent 
Colleges  and  Schools, 

In  addition  to  the  duties  associated  with  his 
role  as  president  ot  Monroe  College.  Mr  Je- 
rome plays  an  active  role  m  the  community 
He  arranges  an  annual  Children's  Christmas 
Party  for  the  chdaren  ot  Monroe  College  stu 
cents,  assists  local  community  organizations 
with  special  events:  and  organizes  various 
clean-up.  street-lighting,  and  neighborhood  im 
provement  program  Mr  Jerome  has  also 
served  as  president  ol  the  Fordham  Roaa 
Area  Development  Corp  in  which  he  cooroi 
nated  the  rehabilitation  ot  Forbham  Roaa  to 
ensure  the  project  aio  not  aOverseK  attec 
businesses  m  the  area 

Through  all  that  he  does.  Mr  Jerome  ais 
plays  exceptional  humanity  ana  compassion 
His  dedication  and  commitment  to  people  is  a 
commendable  quality  that  all  those  with  the 
good  fortune  to  know  him  appreciate  and 
which  future  generations  will  enjoy  as  a  result 
of  his  invaluable  contributions  to  Monroe  Col 
lege  ana  to  the  community  On  behalf  ot  all  ot 
us  in  the  South  Bronx.  I  woulO  like  to  con- 
gratulate Mr  Jerome  on  the  occasion  ot  his 
being  honorec  and  express  to  him  my  deep 
appreciation  tor  enriching  our  lives  through 
his. 


VMHH 

MOM  iK' INC.  MAJ.  GKN.   LAWRKNCK 
1  I.VNN  S  RKTIRKMKNT 

HON.  BF.NJAMIN  A.  GHMAN 


IN  THK  HOUSK  OK  HKPRKSKNTATIVKS 
Frnhm.  Jinu'.'i.  1992 

Mr    OILMAN.  Mr    Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
honor  a  distinguished  otticer.  Ma)   Gen    I  aw 
rence  Flynn  ol  the  New  York  National  Guard, 
on  his  retirement  Irom  service  on  June  30, 
1992. 

The  National  Guard  has  always  been  pre- 
pared to  help  our  Nation  in  time  ol  need  From 
the  Revolutionary  War  to  the  Persian  Gulf  war, 
our  National  Guardsmen  have  stood  ready  to 
respond  to  any  threat  that  laces  the  United 
States.  The  New  York  National  Guard  has  re 
sponded  more  recently  to  the  1979  State  cor 
rections  oKicer's  strike,  the  Buffalo  blizzards  ol 
1977  and  1985,  and  dunng  the  cleanup  in  the 
aftermath  of  Hurricane  Gloria. 

As  a  former  Marine  Corps  officer.  General 
Flynn  entered  the  service  as  a  private  on  May 
1.  1947.  He  received  his  commission  as  a 
second  lieutenant  in  1951  during  the  Korean 
war.  leading  a  rifle  platoon.  Following  the  Ko 
rean  war  he  was  again  promoted  and  served 
as  a  regimental  executive  officer,  assistant 
chief  of  staff  for  operations  and  logistics,  and 
deputy  chief  of  staff  for  plans  and  programs 
for  the  New  York  State  Mihtia  Upon  his  dis- 
charge from  the  Marine  Corps,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  colonel  in  the  New  York  Guard,  end- 
ing his  career  as  a  major  general  after  46 
years  of  honorable  service 

Throughout  General  Flynn's  career,  he  at 
tended  the  Command  and  General  Staff  Col- 
lege at  Fori  Leavenworth,  and  received  his 
bachelors  of  arts  degree  at  lona  College  He 
IS  a  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Manne  Corps  officer 
basic  course,  amphibious  warfare  school.  U.S. 
Navy  attack  cargo  ship  embarkation  sctiool, 
and  the  US  Air  Force  air  ground  operations 
school. 

General  Flynn's  awards  include  the  Legion 
of  Merit,  the  Meritorious  Service  Medal  with 
Oak  Leaf  Clusters  in  lieu  ol  second  and  third 
awards,  and  the  New  York  State  Conspicuous 
Service  Medal  with  devices  lor  three  awards. 

General  Flynn's  distinguished  career  spans 
over  46  years  of  dedication  and  service  in 
both  the  LJ.S  Marine  Corps  and  the  New  York 
National  Guard.  General  Flynn's  devotion  to 
the  security  ol  this  Nation,  exemplifies  the 
US  Military  Academy's  motto;  "duty,  honor, 
country  " 

Mr  Speaker.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  |0in 
in  saluting  Maj.  Gen.  Lawrence  Flynn  on  his 
retirement,  as  an  outstanding  soldier  and 
American.  We  wish  him  continued  success  in 
all  his  future  endeavors. 


A  SALLITIC  'Vi)  iili;  AliTI.S'PlC  DIS- 
COVKHY  WINNKHS  OF  THK  '2KS'P 
rONOHKSSIONAli  DISTRICT 

HON.  I.01IS  STOKF.S 

IN  fHK  UOdSK  OR*  RKPRESKNTATIVK.S 

Fruhii/.  hoir  ^.  1992 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr   Speaker,  during  the  past 
few  months,  I,  along  with  other  Members  ol 


EX ri-NSioNS  or  rimakks 

Congress,  have  hosted  the  "Artistic  Discov- 
ery" contest  throughout  the  district  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  nth  annual  Congressional  Art 
Competition  lor  high  school  students  The  con 
test  allows  Members  to  jOin  together  to  recog- 
nize the  creative  spirit  ol  American  high  school 
students  in  a  nationwide  art  competition 

I  am  excited  to  be  a  part  of  an  endeavour 
that  IS  so  very  important  to  the  development  ol 
our  youth.  I  can  proudly  say  that  each  piece 
of  artwork  from  my  district  is  ol  tremendous 
talent  and  ability  This  year,  artwork  was  re- 
ceived from  137  students  representing  12  high 
schools 

These  students  and  their  parents  recently 
were  honored  at  city  hall  in  Cleveland  Heights 
I  am  pleased  that  more  than  150  people  at- 
tended the  reception,  marking  the  end  of  a 
week  long  "Salute  to  Young  Artists  " 

The  judges  had  a  difficult  lime  selecting  this 
year's  winner.  In  the  end.  Rayshawn  Hunt,  a 
senior  Irom  the  Cleveland  School  of  the  Arts. 
was  selected  as  the  winner  Rayshawn's  elo 
quent  oil  painting  titled  "Masked  Still  Life "  re- 
cently arrived  in  Washington  where  it  will  be- 
come part  ot  a  mosaic  of  culturally  diverse 
paintings  from  students  nationwide 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  looking  forward  to 
the  official  "Artistic  Discovery"  opening  on 
June  23.  I  thank  the  pnncipals  and  art  instruc- 
tors from  schools  throughout  my  district  who 
encouraged  the  students  to  participate  I  also 
take  this  time  to  thank  the  "Artistic  Discovery " 
judges  as  well  as  Cleveland  Heights  mayor 
Barbara  Boyd  and  her  staff  for  accommodat- 
ing us  at  city  hall  during  the  'Salute  to  Young 
Artists." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  walls  ot  the  Capitol  are 
about  to  be  masked  with  an  array  ol  culturally 
diverse  paintings.  Each  one  of  these  paintings 
represents  the  creative  spirit  of  our  youth 
More  importantly,  these  paintings  will  make 
the  walls  ol  the  Capitol  more  beautiful. 

liWi  AHriHTIC  DISCOVKKY  COMI'KiritON 

PAKTICII'AMTS 

ltKAUM(Wr»CI«M>l. 

Susan  1  Aiiihotii.  Ariiv  K.  Hiikov.  JennlftM 
Ulurn.  Beth  Uodzlony.  Molly  Huikr.  Aic.-ilin 
CalalHKSc.  Polly  Canaii.  C'lttherine 
CavanaKh.  Nicole  l)'Alc.s.s»ii(ln),  Slephanlt' 
Dai-iTih.  Kiiile  KiiiHrnini.'er.  Sarah  Fitz  Si- 
mons. Kllzubi'lli  A.  G<"phrtnll 

Kiln  Gfillnn,  Kllzatjcth  A.  Havtich.  Jen- 
iiifpr  Hoil.soii,  lAiii  K.  Iiidilolo.  KeUha  .Jones, 
Kaiolyii  Kohut.  Kiirt'ii  K  Lisuti.  Kara  Loi-k. 
Suzy  Lut.jpn.  Claiic  Madilcii.  M:ii«ari'i.  Maim. 
Hianilyii  Mamioihio.  Ja'Nilta  P  Marlmi  y. 

Ruth  Mail  In.  McKliau  Moor«\  Pani«la 
I'ritchanl,  Julit-  RoKeiijaLk.  Anna  Slvak, 
Theie.si>  .StiaiKhon.  Ann  Tiiik«M.  Mari.sa 
Tirolv.  Mary  Tnivcr.se,  Chi  iMa  Truzo.  Amel- 
ia Vlali.  .lanilo  Wilson. 

Art  Toachers;  Kllpn  Carrcrns  and  Sister 
I-utla.  O.S.U. 

lir.l)l-"(IIU)  MICH  8CHIK11. 

Robl)y  Raker.  Hoalhor  Ucalf.  Angela  Dan 
iels,  Carrlo  DruKan,  Kaytnond  Flauto.  Marie 
Garrett.,  .Iprold  .lames.  .lacquelino  .lanoco. 
Steele  JennlnK8.  StJii;ic  Main,  Mark 
Poli.teiin.  ("hristophfi  Rivera.  Melaiilo  Huple. 
Bethany  Walker, 

Art  Teai  hei-8  Robeit  Bu«h.  Daifmar 
(Mutrinntx  and  Andrew  Rabutlii. 

IIKI.I.KKAIKK  SCIIIIOI. 

Trach  Alioa.  Krlc  Carter.  PatrKla  Cooley. 
David  Derlan.  Heather  C:Hl>elinan.  .Jelf  Han 
»en.    Mark    Hanusuln.   Joel    Ko-slosky,   .John 


./?/;/<•  .5.   I9U2 

Mendelsohn.  NIkkl  Rogers.  Tabatha  M.  Sny- 
der. 
Art  Teacher  Karen  MehlinK. 

CI.KVKI.ANII  HKICHTS  HIC.H  SCHOOL 

Christopher  Baldini.  Loohen  Brown.  Corbet 
Curfinan.  Ann  Havenhill.  Sarah  Lindley.  Quy 
Tieu.  I.eah  White.  Meghan  Wilson.  Sarah 
Yc3unkln. 

AriTeai^hers  Sue  Ho<)d-Co(?an  and  William 
.lerdon. 

ri.KVKI.ANU  SCH<K)I,  OK  THK  ARTS 

Daiikf  Huynh.  Oana  . Tones.  Rayshawn  Hunt. 
.Jason  John.son.  Mai  I<y. 
Art  Teacher:  Andrew  Hamlott. 

cni.i.iNWoor)  HUiH  scH(M)i. 
Keinick    Bachelor,    Michael    Bush.    .Jules 
I^at.soii.  Marcella  I.ion«. 
Art  Teacher:  Jerry  DiuinlKan. 
KAST  HKlll  SIHOOI. 

Maivin  Colon,  Anlya  Fraxior,  Tiyana  Mil 
lor.      Vanessa      Nleves.      Anthony      Rogers. 
Neleeta  Smith,  Georue  Znilch. 

All  Teacher;  Jauuace  Walklns. 

,)(IHN  ADAMS  HI01I  SCHOOL 

Arm'olo  Garner.  Jerry  Isler.  Terrel  McClaln. 
.Shannon  Parker.  Rawlin  Rolieits,  Brenda 
Rui2,  I>e<i\ilta  'I'homas.  Annela  Welsh. 

AitTeaiher   Dale  l.,intala. 

.lOIIN  HAY  HIUH  SCHDIII. 

Xavler  Franklin.  Damon  Hart.  .Jeffrey 
.Jani.s.  Maurice  Leach.  Jermalne  Pnester. 
Michael  Ricco.  Bobby  Roberson.  Albert 
Sim.s.  Mai'MuiK  Smith.  Jermelle  Thomas, 
Robert  Whillllmliam,  Zicarr  Youhk. 

Art  Teachi-irs  Harriet  (Joldner,  Kathleen 
Yates, 

SIIAKKK  IIKIOHTS  HICiH  SCIKKII. 

Andrew  Cameron.  Ins  Kven.  Kyle  Norrie, 
Melanio  Ruler.  KayU'e  .Schmidt.  Stuart 
spivHck.  Clay  Weiner 

Art  Teachers  Malcolm  Brown.  .James  Hoff- 
in.m.  Su.^aii  Weiner, 

SH.^W  HIOI  SCHOOL 

Aiuiiew  O.  Hul(,Mn,  Richard  Can-.  Laraell 
(^iwaii.  James  (Ireenwooil  111.  Lisa  Henry. 
Byroii  Hood.  Abdur  .Jackson,  .John  Martin. 
Kirst.en  Rivers.  Sheron  Schaltei 

Art  Teacher:  Susjvn  Lokar. 

WAItltK.NSVILLi;  HKIOHTS  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Yakee  Burns.  LaMar  Onvis.  Damon  Jack- 
son. Matthew  Jackson.  Donald  Morgan  John- 
son 111.  Donald  Robertson.  Matthew  Trenka. 

Alt  Teacher  .James  Kvans 
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IT  IS  DANGKRtJL.s  1  u  HIJNDLY  AC- 
CKPT  A  I'KACKl'UL  WORLD  AS 
PATH 


HON,  GARY  A.  IT^ANKS 

1  Jl     (1  iSM  CI  1(1    I 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OK  KKHKKSKNTATIVES 
Fridaii.  Jmw  5.  1992 

Mr  FRANKS  of  Connecticut  Mr  Speaker, 
as  we  all  know,  we  have  entered  a  new  world 
with  different  boundaries  and  new  leaders 
Communism  and  the  evil  empire  have  been 
dismantled,  m  large  part  because  of  our  policy 
of  deterrence  Unfortunately,  many  ot  my  col- 
leagues are  forgetting  history  and  feel  that  our 
country  IS  headed  toward  a  world  of  peace 
and  cooperation  Albeit  that  is  an  admirable 
goal  lor  which  we  should  all  aim.  but  the  fact 
remains  that  it  is  dangerous  to  blindly  accept 
a  peaceful  world  as  fate. 

Perhaps  the  threat  we  now  face  does  not 
seem  as  ominous  as  the  Soviet  bear,  but  it 


clearly  exists  in  fact,  m  some  ways  it  may  be 
even  more  dangerous,  in  that  it  is  not  as  eas- 
ily identifiable.  After  each  war  lough!  we  have 
downsized  our  military  to  a  point  that  has  not 
enabled  us  to  deter  aggessors  or  participate  m 
a  conflict  from  a  position  of  strength  Mr 
Speaker,  communism  may  be  gone  but  we  all 
know  the  weapons  it  built  are  noi  We  need  to 
move  forward  with  great  caution  and  never 
forget  our  history  lessons 

Deterrence  allowed  us  to  avoid  entering  into 
a  global  nuclear  war    Why  not  take  those  les 
sons  learned  and  apply  them  to  our  current  re 
structuring  strategy'^  I  agree  that  downsizing  is 
necessary    and    is    certainly    an    award    we 
should  claim  from  our  recent  victory  over  com- 
munism   However,  I  have  to  express  my  con- 
cern with  the  temptation  to  move  closer  and 
closer  toward  a  dangerously  hollow  force  by 
continuing  to  search  lor  the  illusive  peace  divi 
dend 

As  a  result  ot  this  historical  moment,  we 
faced  a  challenging  job  in  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  this  year.  While  we  met 
that  challenge  in  the  committee  I'm  afraid  that 
some  of  my  colleagues  were  unable  to  rise  to 
the  challenge  and  a  bill  was  passed  that  fails 
to  maintain  a  position  of  strength 

While  I  commend  the  comminee  tor  its  m 
crease  m  the  Guard  and  Reserve  by  49.050 
and  the  3. /percent  COLA  increase  for  mem- 
bers ol  our  armed  services,  I  am  concerned 
with  several  amendments  that  passed 
Amendments  such  as  the  ban  on  nuclear  test 
ing  would  intertere  with  OLir  ability  to  maintain 
a  safe,  reliable  nuclear  arsenal  that  is  critical 
to  our  deterrent 

Further,  the  amendment  that  will  reduce  the 
defense  budget  by  an  additional  53.5  billion 
through  a  withdrawal  ol  forces  in  Europe, 
Japan,  or  Korea  is  premature.  The  Secretary 
ol  Defense  has  already  set  forth  a  plan  to  re- 
duce our  troops  to  150,000  by  the  end  of  lis 
cal  year  1995  To  increase  the  pace  at  which 
we  draw  down  our  forces  would  be  a  logistical 
nightmare  not  to  mention  a  security  risk 

Both  these  amendments  make  i!  difficult  to 
maintain  a  reliable  and  quality  force  However, 
I  am  also  pleased  with  Mr  Kasich's 
burdensharing  amendment  that  passed.  This 
IS  critical  to  encouraging  a  more  cooperative 
world  as  welt  as  alleviating  some  ot  the  eco- 
nomic burden  that  the  United  States  has  car- 
ried since  World  War  II 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  we  ac 
comphshed  this  year  was  the  reinvestment 
package  As  we  do  draw  down  the  forces  we 
cannot  forget  the  proud  men  and  women  who 
helped  us  win  the  cold  war,  or  the  Persian 
Gulf  war  for  that  matter  Their  award  for  cour- 
age and  hard  work  should  not  be  pink  slips. 
Rather  it  should  be  assistance  in  finding  new 

|Ot")S 

National  security  does  not  only  come  in  the 
form  ot  submarines  and  lighter  jets  They  are 
Simply  the  tools  that  are  produced  by  the 
American  worker  to  deter  and  delend  our 
country  Let's  concentrate  on  maintaining  a 
country  with  not  only  a  strong  deterrent  based 
on  military  hardware,  but  also  people.  After  all 
they  are  this  country's  largest  asset 


i:X  IHNSION.S  Oi    RFMARKS 

ClTRr.^  (;i{()\K  SCHOOLS' 
MKNTOHS  l.HAKN   .AS  THKV  TH.-XCH 

HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OK  FLORIDA 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  KKPKKSKNT.\TIVKS 
/•>u/(ii,,  June  .'i    19!K' 
Ms,  ROS-LEHTINEN   Mr   Speaker.  I  want  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  an  outstanding 
teaching  program  at  Citrus  Grove  Elementary 
and   Middle    Schools,    Under   the    Coca-Cola- 
sponsored  Valued  Youth  Program,  students  at 
Citrus  Grove  Middle  School  are  tutonng  stu- 
dents at  the  Citrus  Grove  Elementary  School 
next  door. 

Twenty-five  middle  school  students  like 
Miguel  Perez,  Jazmin  Rosario,  and  Rosemarie 
Vargas  spend  four  hours  each  week  teaching 
54  elementary  students.  The  middle  school 
mentors  not  only  help  the  younger  students 
learn,  and  reinforce  their  own  knowledge  of 
vrfhat  they  teach,  but  they  learn  an  even  more 
important  lesson—responsibility 

Twelve-year-old  Sadiz  Torres,  for  example, 
used  to  miss  school  more  before  she  became 
a  mentor  for  younger  students.  She  explained 
the  change  by  saying:  "It  I  miss,  my  students 
ask  me  where  I  was  and  tell  me  I  shouldn't  be 
absent  It  makes  me  feel  good  to  know  they 
miss  me,"  Twelve-year-old  Daniel  Sarabia 
learned  that  teachers  have  a  more  difficult  job 
than  he  had  suspected.  He  and  the  other 
mentors  work  to  improve  their  performance 
and  abilities  because  they  know  kids  like  7- 
year  old  Bryan  Canales  are  depending  on 
them 

The  Miami  Herald  published  an  article  on 
this  outstanding  program,  which  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  RECORD; 

M!;MnKi.\G  GivK.s  Middle  Schoolers  a 
Chanck  To  Tkach 
CJivint;  kids  a  sense  of  responsibility— and  a 
peek  at  the  other  side  of  the  classroom     is 
what  the  Coca-Cola  Valued  Youth  Program 
is  all  about.  It  pays  middle  school  kids  J4.25 
an  hour  to  tutor  elementary  school  chihiien. 
The  idea  is  to  prevent  t)oth  groups  of  kids 
from  becoming  future  dropouts.  The  protrrani 
was  first  used  in  San  Antonio  in  1984.  and 
Citrus  Grove  is  the  first  Dade  school  to  try 
it. 

"It  really  Rives  the  kids  purpose,  a  reason 
to  be  at  school  every  day.  "  said  Cleveland 
Roberts,  work  experience  coordinator  at  the 
middle  school.  21.53  NW.,  Third  St.  "They 
know  they're  beintr  depended  on." 

Twenty-five  middle  school  kids  tutor  SA  el- 
ementary school  students.  Because  the 
schools  are  next  door,  the  tutors  walk  to  the 
elementary  at  9  a.m.  Monday  through  Thurs- 
day to  spend  an  hour  with  theii'  young 
charges. 

They  talk  with  the  first-grade  teachers, 
who  tell  them  what  skills  need  to  lie  worked 
on.  The  pioi;ram.  which  started  in  Octol)er. 
IS  being  evaluated  continually.  Roberts  said. 
So  tar.  the  feedback  has  been  good. 

"It  benefits  everyot.e."  said  Teresa  Floyd, 
the  first-grade  department  head  at  the  ele- 
mentary school.  2121  NW..  Fifth  St.  "You  can 
see  them  forming  a  t^ond.  When  the  tutors 
tell  the  kids  to  do  their  homework,  they  usu- 
ally do  it.  Sometimes  it  takes  kids  to  I'each 
other  kids.  One  of  the  tutors  even  sent  a  note 
liome  to  a  student's  parents.  I  think  It's 
great." 
.So  do  the  first-graders. 

"They're  nice  to  me  and  they  help  me," 
said  Bryan  Canales,  7.  "In  math,  they  tell  me 
how  much  something  plus  something  is." 
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The  program  is  popular. 

"I  have  kids  beating  down  the  door  to  get 
in,"  Roberts  said.  "Our  students  have  re- 
sponded well  to  what  they're  doing.  Some 
kids  who  would  have  skipped  because  they 
had  a  headache  will  be  here,  because  they 
know  the  other  students  need  their  help.  " 

Sadiz  ToiTes.  12.  who  said  she  "used  to  be 
absent  a  lot."  agrees  "If  I  miss,  my  students 
ask  me  where  1  was  and  tell  me  1  shouldn't 
be  absent."  She  said.  "It  makes  me  feel  good 
to  know  they  miss  me." 

Daniel,  too.  has  a  new  perspective:  "Know- 
ing I  can  help  someone  makes  me  feel  better 
about  myself.  Now.  instead  of  me  looking  up 
to  soiLOOiie,  sometjody  looks  up  to  me" 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  commend  Cleveland  Roberts 
and  Theresa  Floyd  of  the  Citrus  Grove 
schools  for  making  this  program  work  And  I 
thank  Coca-Cola  for  sponsonng  this  orogram. 
This  IS  an  example  of  the  type  of  partnership 
with  business  and  industry  that  can  make  our 
schools  work  lor  the  next  century 


VAi. ut:s  .AHI 


IMiniKT.AN' 


HON.  CLYDE  C.  HOLLOWAY 

OK  LOUISIANA 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  REPKKSKNTATIVEB 

Friday.  June  5.  1992 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY  Mr  Speaker,  i  appreciate 
having  the  opportunity  to  speak  today  on  an 
issue  which  I  consider  vitally  important,  essen- 
tial to  the  future  well-being  of  our  great  Nation, 
a  subject  which  we  don't  talk  about  often 
enough:  there  is  no  need  as  important  as  the 
need  to  strengthen  family  values 

I  believe  strongly  in  the  need  to  teach  our 
children  right  and  wrong  I  believe  strongly  m 
the  need  to  bring  God  and  Judeo-Chnstian 
ethics  back  into  the  lives  ano  hearts  of  our 
children  by  bringing  them  back  into  our 
schools,  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  concernea  about 
where  we  are  going  as  a  country.  As  a  con- 
servative, family  man.  husband,  and  father,  I 
believe  there  is  nothing  wrong  and  plenty  right 
with  trying  to  promote  family  values  and  fight- 
ing to  block  anything  that  threatens  those  val- 
ues. 

But  instead  ot  encouraging  such  values,  the 
National  entertainment  media  does  |ust  the 
opposite.  Instead  ot  family  values,  we  see  our 
traditions  mocked.  Spiritual  conviction  ano  per- 
sonal faith  are  portrayed  as  silly  and  outdated. 
Instead  of  respect  for  human  lite  ano  dignity. 
our  children  are  routinely  exposed  to  stones  of 
random  sex,  violence,  ano  murder  Instead  of 
promoting  values  our  children  can  hold  on  to, 
certain  segments  ol  the  media  shock  them 
with  a  celebration  of  immorality. 

That  IS  why  we  cannot  and  will  not  ever  re- 
treat from  the  positions  we  feel  so  strongly 
about.  We  simply  cannot  abandon  the  tigh* 
We  cannot  sit  idly  by  while  society  undermines 
responsibility  and  commitment.  We  cannot 
allow  a  superticial  search  for  short-term  pleas- 
ure to  replace  faithfulness  ano  high  ideals. 

America  must  return  to  the  foundation  which 
made  us  where  we  once  were  a  society 
which  values  respect,  personal  responsibility, 
commitment,  truth,  honesty,  integrity,  ano 
character;  a  place  where  parents  care  and  get 
involved,  where  teachers  teach  and  children 
study  and  learn  and  recognize  the  wisdom  of 
being  the  best  they  can  be   Mr   Speaker,  it  is 
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time  for  more  people  to  worry  about  standing 
up  (or  what  is  right,  and  not  worry  so  much 
about  being  politically  correct. 

Vice  President  Quayh  recently  spoke  about 
"poverty  o(  values"  in  America.  He  -was  right 
on  point  It  does  my  heart  good  to  see  at  least 
one  conservative  in  Washington  go  on  the  ol 
(ensive  on  these  issues  It  should  happen 
more  often.  But  when  I  think  ot  a  poverty  of 
values,  It  makes  me  ask.  What  are  our  val- 
ues? What  IS  important  to  us?  What  example 
do  we  want  to  set  for  our  children''  What  kind 
of  Amenca  do  we  want  to  leave  them'' 

The  riots  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  constant 
violence  on  the  streets  of  Washington,  DC. 
point  to  a  failure  to  teach  and  learn  values  and 
a  breakdown  ol  the  family  unit  But  I  don't  ac- 
cept the  Idea  that  society  tailed  those  from 
broken  homes  and  that  we  are  all  responsible 
for  causing  the  urban  and  domestic  violence 
which  has  plagued  certain  places  in  this  coun- 
try. Who  should  we  blame  for  the  riots''  We 
should  blame  the  rioters.  Who  should  we 
blame  tor  the  killings''  We  should  blame  the 
killers 

There  is  no  simple  answer  to  this  social 
stagnation.  But  the  moral  cirsis  in  this  country 
in  many  respects  can  be  blamed  on  a  system 
that  discourages  initiative  and  encourages  fa- 
therless homes  And  after  spending  millions 
upon  millions  ol  dollars,  certain  cities  in  our 
country  are  still  plagued  by  crime,  drugs,  and 
illegitimacy. 

That  IS  why  it  makes  me  angry  when  so 
called  conservatives  do  not  take  a  stand  with 
me  on  issues  as  lundamental  as  protecting 
the  institution  of  marnage.  I  have  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  480,  which  would  nul- 
lify a  recent  action  by  the  D.C.  City  Council 
The  bill  passed  by  the  DC.  City  Council  would 
recognize  unmarried  domestic  partners  of  DC. 
City  employees  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
health  insurance  benefits.  I  do  not  believe  this 
Congress  should  be  in  the  business  ol  helping 
to  provide  to  unmarried  gay  and  heterosexual 
couples  the  same  benefits  we  extend  to  mar 
ned  couples.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  protamily  and 
proud  of  It.  The  Congress,  as  a  matter  of  pol- 
icy, should  not  equate  gay  and  lesbian  rela- 
tionships with  the  relationships  between  men 
and  women  in  marriage  I  do  not  believe  the 
traditional  marriage  should  be  considered  as. 
reduced  to,  simply  another  option. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  member  ol  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth,  and 
Families  It,  when  I  leave  here,  people  say 
that  CiYDfc  HoiLOWAv  did  one  thing  to  make 
American  families  a  little  stronger  and  a  Imie 
belter,  then  my  time  in  ihis  place  will  have 
been  worthwhile. 

We  wont  correct  these  problems  overnight 
because  they  did  not  come  about  overnight 
But  with  a  strong  foundation,  based  on  the 
principles  we  share  with  millions  of  people 
around  this  (Nation,  and  the  courage  o(  a  tew 
good  men  and  women  molding  public  policy, 
we  can  set  this  country,  our  families,  and  our 
society  back  in  the  nghi  direction. 


FXrFNM()N>  OJ    RlMAKK.s 

ANOTHKR       LKTl^lR       KXFLAINING 
THK        NKK!)        FOR        NATIONAI, 

HKAI/ni   HtvKOt^M 

HON.  FORINEV  PKII  .STARK 

ii    CM  ;  1  .  ■      . 
IN  THK  HOIISK  OK  KtiPKKSKN'rATIVKS 
Friduu.  June  rt.  1903 
Mr   STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I've  received  the 
following  letter  (rom  a  man  in  Florida  that  de 
scribes  the  need  for  legislation  to  ensure  that 
all  Americans  have  health  care  coverage,  re- 
gardless of  employment  status  or  age 

I  wish  that  I  could  promise  him  relief,  but 
until  the  President  changes  his  opposition  to 
taxes  and  tough  cost  containment,  there  is  no 
help 
The  letter  follows 

I  wn.s  lorninrly  flmployetl  bv  :i  Ctunpnnv 
who  ti.iil  t>peii  In  but<iiit>!<»  for-  M  vpar.s,  anJ 
which  two  yetii-K  iiko  wont,  out  of  buMiiifK.-*. 
With  the  i.lo.iiiur  rny  witr>  iin<l  I  aloiiK  wllh 
many  ot,htMH  wt-rn  icit  without.  Healih  tov- 
era+re.  At.  oui'  hrc  of  62.  einployrneti!  was  vorv 
difficult  to  oljtaln.  In  order  t.o  prot.p»t.  our 
lumily  wti  luiJ  to  piircli.a.so  voiy  costly 
HeiiUh  IiL-tuninci^.  Wo  hud  Iji-eii  (Kiylim 
$7.9.'y5.0i)  jitrr  year  lor  insuradce  lor  my  witc 
anil  I.  In  Keliruaiy  of  t.liis  yiMr  I  locoivnl  a 
Icttt-r  froiti  my  In.suriinin  Coniixiiiy  iiifortn 
iiiK  me  thill  our  Irmuraiice  lx't:iiinliiK  In  April 
of  this  would  no  up  to  $8,197.00  tier  yrjir 
which  roilpcts  our  curront  uk'f  which  Is  62. 
Three  rnonth»  later  on  May  15,  19f«J  wo  ii" 
coived  aiiothor  letter  InforinInK  ii.s  that  our 
policy  would  increase  to  $9,171.00  p<>r  .year, 
Thtt.ie  cost.s  1  think  you  will  At^rro  are  pro- 
hlliltlvc.  Hy  the  time  that  my  wife  and  I  at 
lain  the  aKf  of  66,  and  oIlKllilo  for  Medicare 
the  continued  i:oM.  lncrea»os  will  he  out  of 
reason   We  nood  your  help. 

I  aloMK  with  many  of  tny  fellow  omployt-os 
support  your  Bill,  proposing'  to  lower  elini 
bllH.y  for  Medicare  to  as-e  62.  We  understand 
that  tA.xos  will  have  to  he  incieasod  t.o  sup 
iwrt  this  protriam,  and  wi>  .<»|so  support  this. 
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MORH    lltL  IH   ABOUT 
PHORATfONINO 

HU.V  JA.\iti  ii.  iUlLlhk 

Oy  NKW  VOUK 
IN  THK  IIOIISK  OK  KKI'Ri;>;KNTAflVK.S 

Friday.  June  :t,  I9!>L' 

Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr  Speaker,  in  response  to 
the  House  passage  ot  the  Markey'Scheuer 
natural  gas  prorationing  amendment  to  the  en- 
ergy bill  (H.R  7/6),  Lena  Guerrero,  chair- 
woman ol  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission 
(TRCJ,  insisted  that  Texas'  proraiionmg  regula- 
tions were  not  designed  to  raise  pnces.  Chair 
woman  Guerrero,  however,  ignores  the  history 
ol  the  TRC 

The  TRC  is  the  State  governmental  agency 
charged  with  regulating  oil  and  gas  production 
in  the  State  ol  Texas.  It  was  founded  at  the 
turn  ol  the  last  century.  Two  other  members. 
James  Nugent  and  former  Representative  Bob 
Krueger,  serve  on  the  board  with  Chairwoman 
Guerrero. 

In  the  early  1930s  the  east  Texas  oil  fields 
were  producing  in  large  quantities.  This,  com- 
bined with  the  Depression,  lead  to  extremely 
low  gas  pnces  Producers  tried  to  implement  a 
voluntary  shutdown  m  order  to  control  output 


and  restore  the  price,  but  voluntary  controls 
were  not  effective  "A  dollar  a  barrel"  became 
the  rallying  cry  throughout  the  oil  industry 
Texas  Governor  Ross  Sterling  then  sent  in  the 
Texas  Rangers  to  physically  prevent  produc 
ers  from  producing  their  oil.  The  TRC  issued 
prorationing  orders  aimed  at  restricting  output 
and  raising  prices,  and  enforced  them  at  gun- 
point Governor  Sterling  and  the  TRC  were 
successful  Oil  prices  rose  700  percent 

One  student  ot  the  oil  industry  and  the  TRC 
actions  ot  the  1930's  was  a  Venezuelan  by 
the  name  ol  Perez  Allonzo  Mr  Allonzo  was  a 
minister  who  was  arrested  during  the  coup  at- 
tempt ol  1948  and  later  escaped  to  the  United 
States  While  in  the  United  States  he  took  up 
the  study  of  the  oil  industry  and  focused  on 
the  TRC. 

After  returning  to  Venezuela  in  1956.  Mr. 
Allonzo  took  to  the  task  ol  forming  a  global  al- 
liance of  oil  producing  nations  To  assist  him 
in  his  efforts,  he  hired  a  former  TRC  consult 
ant  to  help  implement  a  prorationing  system 
on  a  worldwide  basis  This  alliance  eventually 
became  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Export- 
ing Countries  lOPEC).  When  OPEC  was 
formed  Alfonzo  had  achieved  his  dream  of  the 
worldwide  TRC 

Chairwoman  Guerrero  is  proud  ol  the  TRC's 
history  of  oil  regulation  and  thinks  the  policies 
of  the  past  can  have  valuable  applications 
today  in  the  natural  gas  industry  In  a  speech 
last  January  she  stated: 

But  to  encourage  exploration  and  develop- 
ment, we  mu!*t  assure  every  producer  that 
Ihcy  are  guaranteed  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  a  lair  share  of  the  current  market 
l)y  proration  •similar  to  the  system  used 
with  oil  ilei  ades  atjo"  (emphasis  adiledi. 

Chairwoman  Guerrero  may  believe  that  cre- 
ating a  second  OPEC  to  control  output  and 
raise  prices  in  the  natural  gas  industry  is  a 
good  Idea,  but  I  believe  one  OPEC  is  enough 
When  the  House  passed  the  Markey/Scheuer 
amendment  il  did  the  right  thing. 


pie  ol  how  one  committed  person  can  truly 
make  a  difference  in  ihe  lives  ol  those  around 
him. 


TRIBHTK  TO   HKN.JAMIN  HAYKS 

ilO.N.  SA.NUER  M.  LtM.N 

OK  MICHIGAN 
IN  Tilt;  HOUSK  OF  KKPK1-;SENT.\T1VES 

Friduii.  Jiinr  .^.  1992 

Mr  LEVIN  of  Michigan  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  rise  to  pay  tnbute  to  Benjamin  Hayes,  the 
deacon  ol  Greater  Grace  Temple  in  Inkster. 
Ml,  and  a  man  who  has  worked  tirelessly  to 
improve  his  community 

Whether  he's  organizing  church  programs, 
overseeing  homes  lor  the  mentally  retarded, 
or  raising  money  so  that  local  high  school  stu 
dents  can  attend  college.  Mr  Hayes's  energy 
has  been  faithfully  channelled  toward  helping 
others.  He  has  served  as  deacon  lor  25  years 
and  been  a  role  model  to  young  African -Amer- 
icans 

Born  1  of  12  children.  Mr  Hayes  was  in- 
fused with  a  strong  work  elhic  by  his  mother. 
Elmira  In  turn.  Mr.  Hayes  has  passed  on  that 
work  ethic  to  his  four  children,  three  ol  whom 
manage  homes  tor  Ihe  mentally  retarded 

A  typical  work  week  for  Mr.  Hayes  involves 
12  hour  days,  7  days  a  week.  His  devotion  to 
community  service  stands  as  a  shining  exam 


FORf'i;i>   l<i:i'.\  IKLXTION   OF 
HArriAN    BOAT   IM'.Ol'LE 

HON.  LLCIEN  E.  BUCKWELL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  ">.  1992 

Mr.  BLACKWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  las!  nighi  as 
I  prepared  to  leave  my  office  for  the  evening, 
I  received  a  most  troubling  phone  call  from 
one  ol  my  constituents  A  Philadelphia  lawyer 
wi!h  Church  World  Services.  v;ho  tiad  |ust  re- 
tumeo  Irom  Haiti,  lo  witness  the  torced  repatri- 
ation ol  these  so  called  economic  lefugees 
My  Iriends,  the  man  spoke  with  a  tremor  in  his 
voice,  as  he  told  a  story  that  i  must  relay  to 
you. 

After  sailing  on  an  overcrowded,  raft  tor  sev- 
eral days  in  temperatures  of  up  to  100  de- 
grees, a  woman  ol  approximately  35  years 
with  a  3-year-old  child  by  her  side,  was  asked 
to  step  off  the  Coast  Guard  Cutter  which  had 
)ust  set  shore  at  her  native  land.  The  woman 
then  refused  to  leave  the  vessel  ana  set  toot 
back  on  the  sands  of  her  homeland 

The  territied.  yet  strong  woman  would  not 
move.  Was  it  because  this  devastated  country 
no  longer  resembled  her  homeland''  Was  it 
because  she  had  already  witnessed  the  beat- 
ings oi  children  and  elderly  citizens  at  the 
hands  of  the  Haitian  military''  Or  was  it  be- 
cause she  had  )ust  risked  her  and  her  young 
child's  life  to  sail  through  shark-infested  waters 
to  the  so  called  land  of  opportunity,  only  to  be 
intercepted  and  sent  back  to  the  torn  island 
nation? 

Well,  Mr  Speaker,  the  United  States  has  a 
nevy  policy  in  today's  "new  world  order "  The 
woman,  with  her  child,  was  dragged  oft  the 
boat,  dragged  across  the  dock,  and  then 
dragged  into  the  repatriation  station,  as  she 
screamed  in  harmonious  agony  with  her 
young  son 

Many  tind  this  story  shocking,  yet  it  is  now 
common  practice.  I  am  embarrassed.  Mr 
Speaker,  because  I  am  not  sure  which  is  more 
horrifying  The  fact  that  the  Haitian  people  are 
suffenng  atrocities  at  the  hands  of  their 
unelected.  oppressive  military  government?  Or 
the  fact  that  the  US.  Federal  Government  is 
playing  the  role  ol  the  bounty  hunter,  ruth- 
lessly capturing  these  brave  souls  on  the  path 
to  freedom,  and  then  lorcibly  sending  them 
back  for  more  sutlering  and  hardship 

Last  Tuesday,  a  platoon  of  soldiers  ruth- 
lessly beat  and  maimed  a  group  ol  students 
who  were  gathering  peacefully  to  protest  the 
government. 

In  addition  Mr.  Speaker,  over  20  politically 
motivated  killings  at  the  hands  of  the  Haitian 
military  have  been  reported  since  May  21.  and 
who  knows  how  many  have  gone  unreported. 

In  light  ot  these  incidents.  I  tmd  n  utterly  re- 
pulsive that  the  administration  claims  the  Hai- 
tians who  have  fled  their  country  are  economic 
refugees  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  so-called 
economic  refugees  are  being  beaten,  killed, 
and  arrested  lor  no  reason 

If  that  doesn't  quality  them  for  political  asy- 
lum, then  I  don't  know  what  does. 


I  X n-NSIONS  OF  RFMARKS 

We  must  also  address  the  grave  crisis  these 
people  face  when  trying  to  obtain  refugee  sta- 
•iis  from  the  United  States.  The  new  United 
States,  you  know,  the  one  with  the  barbed 
wire  fence  around  the  perimeter  ot  the  coun- 
try? 

It  has  been  reported  that  any  Haitian  wish 
ing  to   be   granted   refugee  status   must   wan 
months,  due  to  the  fact  that  only  60  people 
can  apply  at  the  consulate  each  day 

In  my  home  city  of  Philadelphia  there  sits  a 
bell,  a  liberty  bell,  which  is  a  symbol  to  all  the 
people  ot  our  great  Nation.  And  on  that  bell 
!here  reads  an  inscription  trom  the  good  book 

ol  Leviticus. And  the  inhabitants  shall 

oroclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land.  ' 

Well,  my  triends.  the  time  has  come  tor  us 
to  recognize  that  we  ourselves  are  not  tree  to 
proclaim  our  liberty  when  we  lock  those  out 
who  wish  to  share  \t\e  dream  with  us 


(■O.XGKA'rL'l.A'riON.s  TO  HAND^' 
CHAN.  LABOR  LKADF.H  OF  TH}-; 
VFAR 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

i;i    c.\l.lKiii.N..\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

F'idnh.  Juu,'  -1    7'v.'V 

Mr  LfcHMAN  ot  Calilornia  Mr.  Speaker,  i 
rise  before  my  colleagues  today  to  congratu- 
late Randy  Ghan  for  oeing  selected  as  Labor 
Leader  ol  the  Year  by  the  Central  Labor 
Council.  AFL-CIO  Committee  on  Political  Edu- 
cation I  would  like  to  especially  commena 
f^andy  tor  his  dedication  and  commitment  to 
furthering  the  goals  and  ideals  ot  everything 
the  labor  movement  embodies.  This  award 
serves  as  a  great  tribute  to  all  the  hard  work 
and  long  hours  that  Randv  tias  pu!  in  over  the 
years. 

Randy's  life  has  oeen  characterised  by  a 
strong  desire  to  change  the  status  quo  and  lo 
make  the  v^orld  a  better  place  lor  the  common 
person  His  passion  (or  helping  people  first 
materialized  when  he  was  a  college  student  at 
Humboldt  State  University  m  the  1960's  Fol- 
lowing the  violence  at  Kent  State.  Randy  was 
instrumental  m  organizing  protestors  m  non 
violent  protests.  In  fact.  Humboldt  State  v^as 
recognized  as  one  ot  three  campuses  nation- 
wide that  best  deoicted  the  ideal  organized 
student  rebellion 

Randy  was  introduced  to  the  benefits  of 
being  a  part  of  a  union  at  an  eary  age  His 
maternal  grandfather,  the  late  Joe  Sulko.  was 
a  50-year  member  ot  the  Carpenters  Union. 
Local  701  In  addition,  after  the  painful  divorce 
ot  his  parents,  his  mother  was  employed  as  a 
retail  clerk  and  was  a  member  ot  the  Retail 
Clerks  Union,  Local  1288  It  was  the  fair 
wages  and  the  health  ano  welfare  l^enetits  re- 
ceived through  her  union  membership  that  al- 
lowed her  to  brovide  a  comfortable  fiome  for 
her  family. 

Randy  attended  Fresno  schools  and  is  a 
graduate  ot  McLane  High  School.  In  high 
school,  Randy  was  active  in  student  govern- 
ment and  the  biology  club  and  he  earned  a 
lifetime  membership  in  the  California  Scholar- 
ship Federation  After  1  '':■  years  ot  studies  a' 
Humboldt  State.  Randy  came  back  to  Fresno 
to  help  his  mother.  He  later  enrolled  at  Califor- 
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nia  State  University,  Fresno,  to  complete  his 
degree  m  political  science  and  psychology 
However,  this  goal  was  put  aside  after  Randv 
was  involved  m  a  serious  motorcycle  accident 
After  an  8-month  recovery  time,  ano  a  large 
collection  ot  medical  bills  for  which  he  nac  no 
insurance.  Randy  decided  he  had  no  choice 
he  had  to  quit  school  and  work  full  lime 

in  June  1973,  Randy  found  his  first  full-time 
|0t)  and  his  union  career  was  on  its  wav  He 
joined  the  American  Beauty  Macaroni  Plan*  m 
Fresno  as  a  leaO  maintenance  operator  in  ;tie 
Bakery'.  Confectionery  and  Tobacco  Workers 
Union.  Local  85,  Randy  worked  at  the  blan' 
only  a  shon  period  of  time  when  he  reaiizec 
conditions  were  seriously  lacking  He  began  to 
speak  up  on  employee  issues  and  his  aOvo 
cacy  earned  him  the  plant's  first  shop  steward 
position  ano  an  election  to  the  negotiating 
committee  Exactly  2  years  and  2  days  after 
he  went  to  work  at  the  pasta  plant,  he  was 
hired  as  an  assistant  business  representative 
for  the  local  union.  He  was  only  23  years  old 
Randy  credits  the  man  who  initially  hired 
him,  Al  Platz,  secretary-business  representa- 
tive at  Local  85.  for  having  the  foresight  and 
vision  to  give  him  such  a  large  responsibility 
ano  the  subsequent  opportunity  to  succeed. 

Over  the  last  17  years  with  the  union. 
Randy  has  served  as  the  chair  of  the  maca- 
roni standing  committee  of  the  Western  Con- 
ference and  as  an  executive  board  member  of 
the  Western  Conference  Today  he  is  a  trust- 
ee and  serves  as  the  senior  assistant  busi- 
ness representative  of  the  local  union 

Randv  has  emerged  as  both  a  leader  within 
the  union  community  as  well  as  m  the  commu- 
nity-at-large.  He  was  apDointeo  as  a  commis- 
sioner on  tne  Fresno  Delinquency  Prevention 
Commission,  the  Economic  Opportunities 
Commission  anc  the  Fresno  County  Housing 
Authority  He  was  a  member  of  the  now  ce 
funct  Valley  Labor  Citizen  newspape'  and 
served  on  the  executive  boaro  ot  the  Fresno 
Industrial  Relations  Research  Association  He 
currently  senses  on  the  executive  board  of  the 
Fresno-Maoera  Central  Labor  Council,  is  a  di- 
rector of  the  Fresno  Private  indus'ry  Council, 
IS  the  secretary-treasurer  anc  chief  executive 
officer  ot  the  Fresno-Madera  Central  Labor 
Council.  IS  the  executive  director  of  the 
Central  Labor  Council  Displaced  Worker  Pro- 
gram, and  the  president  of  the  Fresno-Medera 
Union  Label  Council. 

Needless  to  say.  Randy  is  a  busy  man. 
However,  he  still  finds  time  to  get  involved  in 
many  issues  when  the  need  arises.  Through- 
out his  lite  his  philosophy  hs  been,  'Just  do 
It '■  In  1986.  he  had  a  tremendous  oesire  to 
bring  back  the  traaitional  Labor  Day  picnic  that 
had  been  held  in  Fresno  tor  many  years. 
Through  his  vision,  haro  work,  ano  organiza- 
tion the  first  picnic  was  an  overwhelming  suc- 
cess and  the  picnics  has  been  held  every 
Labor  Day  smce. 

Through  the  relationships  Randv  developed 
v;hile  planning  the  Labor  Dav  oicnic,  he  saw  a 
need  to  bring  together  both  AFL-CIO  and 
non-AFL-CIO  affiliated  groups  So.  less  than  1 
year  after  the  first  picnic.  Randy  founded 
COOL,  the  coalition  of  organized  labor  He 
served  as  the  group's  first  oresident  until  1990 
and  is  proud  of  the  organization's  regular 
monthly  meetings  and  topical  speakers  on 
labor  events  and  issues  ot  the  day. 
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When  asked  to  reflect  on  his  b(ggest  ac- 
complishments as  the  secretarylreasurer  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Fresno-Madera 
Central  Labor  Council,  Randy  cited  the  solid 
relationships  that  have  been  built  among  labor 
and  the  community  Are  there  more  things  that 
Randy  would  like  to  do''  For  those  who  know 
Randy,  the  answer  could  be  nothing  less  than 
yes  In  his  own  words  he  would  like  "to  con- 
tinue to  advocate  the  needs  and  aspirations  ol 
the  working  populace  '  *  "  and  improve  the 
plight  ol  the  working  people  " 

Uncomlonable"  was  how  Randy  described 
how  he  felt  about  being  honored  as  Labor 
Leader  of  the  Year  He  explains  the  source  of 
his  discomfort  in  this  way, 

I  think  it  Is  our  responsibility  to  see  that 
a  job  iietMls  to  be  done  and  to  just  do  it.  So. 
for  attention  to  be  drawn  to  me  for  what  you 
just  do.  well.  I'm  very  Kraiel'ul,  but  Pm  not 
comfortable. 

This  altitude,  this  "just  do  it"  demeanor  is 
why  Randy  is  the  best  choice  for  Labor  Lead- 
er of  the  Year.  His  significant  achievements 
and  leadership  in  making  our  community  a 
better  place  lor  working  people  is  why  it  is  so 
easy  to  recognise  Handy  as  the  Fresno- 
l^adera  Central  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO 
Committee  on  Political  Education  Labor  Lead 
er  of  the  Year 

Randy's  family,  his  spouse.  Sharon  Lois 
Hodson,  chief  financial  officer  of  Utility  Trailer 
Corp..  daughters  Tracy  Jordan,  22,  and  Maria 
Jordan.  18.  and  grandson  Issac  Jordan,  20 
months,  )oin  all  ol  us  in  saying,  "Congratula- 
tions, Randy,  and  thank  you." 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  and  honored  to 
rise  before  my  colleagues  today  to  recognize 
and  pay  tribute  to  the  lifelong  work  of  Randy 
Ghan   I  congratulate  him  wholeheartedly 


MISSILK  DKKKNSK  AC'I" 

HON.  JOHN  M.  SPR.\IT.  JR. 

OF  8f)UTH  CAKOI>INA 
IN  THK  HOIISK  OF  RKPHK.SKNT.VnVKS 
Frnian.  Junr  ,■),  /'WJ 
Mr.  SPRAFT    Mr    Speaker,  last  year,  when 
the  House  took  the  defense  authorization  bill 
to  conference,  we  found  that  the  Senate  had 
passed  a  Missile  Defense  Act,  which  called  for 
deployment  of  a  ground  based  ballistic  missile 
defense  (BMD|   systeni  by  fiscal  year    1996 
There  was  no  threat  driving  m  fiscal  year  1996 
initial  operational  capability  (IOC),  which  a  de 
lense  system  deployed  by  then  would  counter, 
and  there  were  unwanted  consequences  of 
imposing  in  fiscal  year  1996  IOC  for  ground- 
based  BML>  at  Grand  Forks 

First,  the  initial  intercept  system  would  have 
to  be  one  layer,  made  up  of  all  ground  based 
interceptors  |GBIs|.  which  are  exo  atmos 
pheric  only  The  endo -atmospheric  interceptor 
(E/EI).  simply  could  not  be  deployed  by  fiscal 
year  1996  The  Missile  Defense  Act  professed 
support  for  a  fully  effective,  ground-based  mis 
sile  defense  system,  but  omitted  any  reference 
to  one  of  the  features  every  advocate  of  such 
a  system  has  always  insisted  upon,  namely, 
two  layers  an  exo-atmospheric  interceptor 
and  an  endo-atmospheric  interceptor 

Second,  if  fiscal  year  1996  had  to  be  the 
deployment  date,  then  the  first  GBI's  deployed 
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had  to  be  dem/val  hardware,  only  a  tew  of 
which  would  be  up  to  IOC  by  fiscal  year  1996. 
more,  ol  course,  would  follow;  but  there  would 
be  no  full  fledged  system  in  place  by  fiscal 
year  1996  These  dem/val  GBI's  would  have 
great  military  utility,  according  to  one  contrac- 
tor, but  they  would  not  be  all  you  want  in  a 
GBI  The  sensors  in  particular  would  be  sub 
optimal,  but  ground-based  systems  would 
have  one  clear  advantage  over  space  based 
systems:  as  components  like  sensors  are  per 
fected,  ground  based  interceptors  can  be  up- 
graded Space  based  systems,  once  deployed 
in  space,  cannot  be  upgraded  from  time  to 
time  and  incrementally  improved. 

Third,  the  initially  deployed  system  would 
have  minimal  capability  for  mid-course  dis- 
crimination, a  requirement  essential  to  a  sin- 
gle-layer defense  in  which  there  is  no  room  for 
error.  In  effect,  mid-course  discrimination 
would  be  postulated  away,  by  assuming  it  is 
not  a  problem  to  be  reckoned  with  in  acciden- 
tal, unauthorized,  or  limited  attacks 

Fourth,  initially,  two  ground  based  radars 
(GBR'sl  would  be  needed:  One  at  Grand 
Forks,  another  at  Kwajalein  for  testing  If  a  de- 
ployment date  in  1996  were  imposed,  the 
GBR's  would  probably  have  to  use  TWT  rath 
er  than  solid  state  electronics,  which  is  not  an 
operational  disadvantage,  but  it  would  mean 
investing  in  one  technology  for  the  near  term 
and  another  for  long  term 

Fifth,  in  order  for  the  ground-based  systems 
to  see  ovet-the-horizon  and  to  be  cued  on 
launch  to  the  approximate  coordinates  ol  the 
incoming  RVs,  ground-based  surveillance  and 
tracking  systems  |GSTS|   would  be  needed: 
several  lor  testing  and  several  more  for  de- 
ployment to  assure  that  more  than  one  could 
be  launched  in  the  face  of  an  incoming  attack 
GSTS  IS  an  infrared  sensor  mounted  a  small 
rocket,  used  for  acquiring  and  tracking  RVs 
GSTS    IS    necessary    because    the    GBR    at 
Grand  Forks  has  too  high  an  horizon,  that  is. 
It   cannot   see   attacking   missiles  far  enough 
away  to  do  acquisition,  tracking,  and  hand  off 
BMEWs  and  PAVE  PAWs  can  be  technically 
adapted  to  perform  the  function,  but  possibly 
not  within  the  limits  of  (he  ABM  Treaty    The 
focal  plane  array  lor  these  and  other  sensors 
is  still  being  selected  and  perfected,  but  this  is 
said  not  to  be  a  pacing  item   GSTS  hardware 
could  be  close  to  IOC  by  fiscal  year  96.  but  its 
effectiveness  will  depend  on  algorithms  and 
signal  processing,  all  of  which  is  based  on  the 
phenomenonology  of  RVs  in  mid-course,  data 
that  IS  still  in  short  supply    The  Missile  De- 
fense Act.  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  took  care 
to  mention  space  based  sensors,  known  as 
Brilliant  Eyes,  which  are  not  ready  for  near 
term  deployment,  but  omitted  without  expla 
nation  any  mention  of  GSTS 

Sixth,  GSTS  Itself  may  not  comply  with  the 
ABM  Treaty;  at  the  very  least,  it  raises  ques 
tions  the  SCC  should  resolve  In  articles  lll(b) 
(2)  and  (3).  the  Treaty  provides  that  both  par- 
ties will  not  deploy  ABM  systems  other  than 
those  expressly  approved  Article  III  expressly 
approves  two  large  phased  array  radars  com 
parable  in  potential "  to  those  then  being  oper- 
ated or  constructed  and  not  more  than  "eight- 
een ABM  radars "  ol  lesser  potential  than  the 
large  phased  array  radars  The  GSTS  is  not 
space-based,  because  "if  a  weapon  is  lotted 
from  an  agreed  ABM  test  range,  so  that  it  is 
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not  placed  in  orbit  but  flies  lor  a  few  minutes 
and  then  re-enters  the  atmosphere,  it  is  not 
space  based."  Still,  Ashton  Carter  has  written. 
"It  IS  not  possible  to  justify  testing  Probe 
[GSTS)  to  support  a  100-interceptor  deploy- 
ment at  one  site  since  it  is  not  an  allowed 
component  of  that  system"  So.  even  a 
ground-based  system  deployed  at  one  site 
might  not  be  treaty  compliant. 

Seventh,  once  the  GBIs  and  GSTS  were 
deployed,  a  system  would  be  in  place  that  is 
capable  ol  giving  some  protection  against  an 
accidental  launch  The  threat  in  such  a  case 
would  presumably  be  no  more  than  three  mis- 
siles or  30  RVs.  since  a  larger  scale  launch  by 
accident  is  extremely  unlikely  This  is  how  the 
Army's  Strategic  Defense  Command  rates  a 
treaty-compliant  system  at  Grand  Forks  In  its 
estimation,  such  a  system  would  best  protect 
against  about  30  RVs  coming  over  the  north 
ern  polar  region,  which  is  probably  the  worst 
case  scenario  lor  an  accidental  launch  out  ot 
the  Soviet  Union  Without  E/EI  and  discnmma 
tion.  however,  the  protection  would  not  be 
leak-proof 

Eighth,  space-based  sensors— "Brilliant 
Eyes"— would  give  the  missile  defense  system 
earlier  acquisition  and  longer  tracking  time,  but 
Brilliant  Eyes  are  unlikely  to  be  deployable  be 
tore  1998-2000,  and  they  too  raise  questions 
under  the  ABM  Treaty 

Ninth,  none  of  the  above  will  work  it  battle 
management  and  system  control  and  commu 
nication  [BM/C31  doesn't  work,  which  makes 
B/MC3  a  long  pole  in  this  tent  Since  the  soft- 
ware for  battle  management  can't  be  finished 
until  the  hardware  is  developed,  B/MC3  may 
be  some  way  from  perfection  in  fiscal  year 
1996 

Tenth,  when  all  of  these  components  are  m 
place,  and  E/EI  is  added,  100  interceptors  at 
Grand  Forks  will  protect  against  an  accidental 
launch— postulated  as  30  RVs— but  give  only 
partial  protection  against  a  larger-scale  unau 
thonzed  attack— a  boatload  of  SLBM's,  for  ex 
ample  The  additional  protection  can  only  be 
achieved  by  deploying  defenses  at  several 
coastal  sites,  and  this  defensive  system  may 
give  substantial,  leakproof  protection  only  if  it 
can  rise  to  the  challenge  ol  mid  course  dis- 
crimination. 

What   conclusions   can   we   draw   from   the 
above? 

First,  a  fiscal  year  1996  IOC  should  not  be 
imposed  There  is  no  threat  today  driving  a  fis- 
cal year  1996  IOC  The  Third  World  threat  will 
not  have  materialized  by  then;  and  any  system 
in  place  by  fiscal  year  1996  would  not  be  ca- 
pable of  handling  a  deliberate,  but  unauthor 
ized  attack  of  some  scale,  say.  a  boatload  of 
SLBM's 

Second,  if  we  establish  any  single  thing 
about  missile  defense,  it  should  be  not  a  con 
gressional  IOC,  but  a  congressional  budget 
range  for  missile  defense  the  sum  of  money 
SDIO  can  reliably  expect  from  Congress  for 
the  next  5  years,  so  that  it  can  plan  its  pro- 
gram on  a  stable  budget 

Third,  the  defense  budget  will  not  accommo- 
date two  systems,  a  ground-based  system  and 
a  space-based  system,  being  developed  in  ef 
feet  at  the  same  time,  though  planned  for  de 
ployment  in  phases  If  we  genuinely  want  to 
get  as  close  as  we  can  to  a  working  ground- 
based  system  by  1996,  the  next  phase  has  to 
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be  cut  deeply,  some  say  cut  out  I  wouio  not 
cut  out  Brilliant  Pebbles,  but  I  would  limit  land- 
ing to  phenomenology  studies,  sensor  devel- 
opment, and  signal  processors,  and  postpone 
a  development  decision  until  we  can  make  a 
practical  assessment  ol  the  ground  based  sys- 
tem 

Fourth,  an  ellective  ABM  ALPS  cannot  be 
built  within  the  constraints  ot  the  ABM  Treaty 
100  interceptors  would  be  sufficient  to  combat 
an  accidental  launch,  defined  as  no  more  than 
3  missiles  or  30  RVs  But  for  national  cov- 
erage, these  interceptors  would  have  to  be 
committed  at  high  altitudes  Without  radar  and 
space-based  sensors,  the  footprint  probably 
cannot  be  expanded  to  nationwide  coverage 
Therefore,  if  we  want  to  go  forward  with  a 
ground-based  system  with  nationwide  cov 
erage.  we  should  recognize  that  amendments 
will  eventually  have  to  be  made  to  the  ABM 
Treaty  Those  amendments  will  almost  cer- 
tainly have  to  address  the  allowance  ol  extra 
sites  and  space  based  sensors 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has  tDome 
these  points  in  mind  in  deleting  from  the  Mis 
sile  Defense  Act  any  congressional  IOC  and  in 
lunding  the  Missile  Defense  Act  tor  fiscal  year 
1993.  as  explained  m  tfie  following  e:<cerp! 
from  the  committee's  report; 

RKI'OKI'  ok  TIIK  COMMITTKK  ON  AKMKl) 

Skkvicks 
skctions  231-233'-mls.sli,k  dkke.nse  program.s 

The  comniittee  notes  that  the  Missile  De- 
fense Act  of  1991  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  develop  a  cost-effective  and  oper - 
iitionally-effective  initial  ABIVI  Treaty-com 
pliant  system  for  deployment  "by  the  earli 
est  date  allowed  by  the  availability  of  appro- 
priate   technolOKV   or   by    fiscal    year   1996.  " 
However.  SDIO  Direi  tor  Ambassador  Cooper 
testified  to  the  Research  and  Development 
suljcomnilttee  on  IVlay  6,   1992  that  the  ex 
pressed  Koal  of  a  fiscal  year  1996  deployment 
date  was  not  achievable,  and  that    'we  seek 
a  limited  operational  capability  at  the  first 
uround-based  site  in  1997." 

Rathei-  than  arbitrarily  establishinir  fiscal 
year  1997  as  the  new  target  deployment  date, 
the  committee  believes  that  the  develop- 
ment program  should  proceed  with  the  objec- 
tive of  deployment  at  the  earliest  date  al- 
lowed by  the  availability  of  appropriate 
technolo^ry.  The  comniittee  therefore  rec- 
ommends in  section  '£33  deletion  of  the  fiscal 
year  1996  target  deployment  date  for  an  ini- 
tial ABM  Ti'eaty-compliant  system. 

The  issue,  then,  is  what  constitutes  "ap- 
propriate technoloKy"  The  committee  notes 
that  according  to  statements  by  SDIO  offi- 
cials, the  limited  operational  capability 
achievable  in  1977  would  involve  the  deploy- 
ment of  ten  operational  prototypes  of  the 
C'.iound  Based  Interceptor  (GBI).  with  addi- 
tional interceptors  deployed  in  1998.  More- 
over, in  order  to  achieve  operational  capabil- 
ity in  1997.  GBI  technoloKy  would  have  to  be 
frozen  to  1993.  Ambassador  Cooper  testified 
to  the  Research  and  Development  sub- 
committee on  May  6  that  "(tjhis  strategy  for 
ground-based  interceptors  will  cost  perhaps 
$1  billion  more  in  the  long  run"  than  the  pre- 
vious year's  schedule,  which  would  have  led 
to  a  deployment  by  2000  rather  than  by  1997. 

The  committee  is  concerned  that  the  de- 
ployment of  GBI  operational  prototypes,  at  a 
potential  additional  long-term  cost  of  $1  bil- 
lion, may  not  represent  "appropriate  tech- 
nology." and  is  also  concerned  that  this  ac- 
quisition strategy  may  not  be  cost-effective 
and  may  not  lead  to  an  operationally-effec- 
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live  s.vstem  -adiiitional  criteria  established 
by  the  Missile  Defense  Act  of  1991  for  the  ini- 
tial ABM  Treaty-compliant  limited  defense 
system. 

However,  the  committee  intends  to  reserve 
final  judgment  on  the  appropriate  acquisi- 
tion strategy  pending  the  completion  of  a 
Defense  Acquisition  Board  review  of  the 
SDK)  program  scheduled  lor  the  summer  of 
1992.  In  this  regard,  within  30  days  after  com- 
pletion of  the  Defense  Acquisition  Board  re- 
view of  SDIOs  proposed  acquisition  strat- 
egy, the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  report  to 
the  committee  on  the  anticipated  cost-effec- 
■  iveness  of  this  acquisition  strategy  and  the 
operational  effectiveness  of  the  limited  de- 
:.'!i.-i'  ^v>Ti>ni  th.tt  wouM  hi'  established. 

The  committee  has  also  revised  the  Missile 
Defense  Act  to  make  clear  that  there  is  no 
mandate  implied  within  it  to  abrogate  or  aban- 
don the  Missile  Defense  Act:  but  in  calling  for 
an  effective  ground-based  system,  we  recog- 
nize implicity,  if  not  explicitly,  that  amend- 
ments to  the  Treaty  may  well  be  in  order. 

In  etfect,  we  are  restating  the  Missile  De- 
tense  Act  to  reemphasize  its  import.  This  act 
contains  ambiguities,  which  result  from  com- 
promises, but  in  the  main  it  points  the  way  for 
ballistic  missile  defense  to  proceed  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  and  as  I  think  a  majority  of  us  on 
the  committee  understand  it.  the  Missile  De- 
tense  Act  calls  on  the  SDIO  to  concentrate  its 
efforts  and  its- resources  on  a  ground-based 
ballistic  missile  defense  system.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  SDIO  reads  the  act  m  quite  the 
same  way,  because  its  budget  request  for  fis- 
cal year  1993  would  fund  only  a  bare-bones 
ground-based  system,  with  only  one  layer  of 
defense,  SDIO  would  move  forward  with  GBIs. 
but  not  with  EEls,  and  it  would  omit  lor  the 
time  being  GSTS.  At  the  same  time  that  SDIO 
would  pare  these  two  elements  that  most  ad- 
vocates of  a  ground-based  system  regard  as 
essential,  SDIO  would  generously  fund  Bril- 
liant Pebbles,  and  keep  funds  flowing  for  pe- 
ripheral systems  of  doubtful  elficacy.  such  as 
space-based  chemical  lasers  The  committee's 
bill  rectifies  those  priorities  by  reducing  the 
SDI  budget  to  the  amount  needed  to  proceed 
with  a  ground-based  deployment  and  by  omit- 
ting the  funds  tor  Brilliant  Peobles  altogether 

With  the  committee's  budget,  and  its  report, 
support  IS  not  just  more  research,  but  deploy- 
ment of  a  ground-based  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense system  as  a  first-phase.  We  would  defer 
decision  on  next  phase  until  we  can  make  a 
practical  assessment  of  the  first  phase  At  that 
point,  the  decision  may  be  to  upgrade  the 
ground  oased  system  with  an  endo-atmos- 
pheric  interceptor,  with  added  sites,  and  with 
GSTS  or  Brilliant  Eyes;  and  then,  the  decision 
may  be  taken  on  Bniliant  Pebbles,  at  a  stage 
when  we  can  decide  if  it  is  feasible  and  afford- 
able and  necessary 


TKIHL'TK  TO  1\)LICE  OFFICERS  KD- 
WARl)  HARTMANN  AND  PHILIP 
FI.AOG 


HON.  JIM  BACCHUS 

UK  h-i.iin:;j.i. 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

F'lditu.  Junr  ,'5.  !W2 

Mr.  BACCHUS    Mr    Speaker,  I  rise  tooay  to 
honor   two   tine   police   officers   in    my   district 
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who  lost  their  lives  in  the  Ime  of  duty  on  May 
31,1992 

Sgt.  Edward  Hartmann  anc  Ottice'  Philip 
Flagg  of  the  Satellite  Beach  Police  Depart- 
ment were  investigating  a  traffic  stop  early 
Sunday  morning,  when  they  were  struck  and 
killed  by  a  drunken  dnvet 

This  ttagedy  remmos  us  once  agam  that  our 
law  entorcement  otticers  put  their  lives  on  the 
litie  every  time  they  answer  a  call 

It  reminds  us.  as  well,  of  the  senselessness 
of  driving  drunk  and  challenges  us  to  do  all  we 
can  to  keep  those  who  have  had  too  much  to 
drink  off  our  streets.  We  need  better  edu- 
cation, especially  for  our  youth:  we  need 
tougher  laws,  and  tougher  enforcement  of 
those  laws:  we  need  to  provide  smaller  cot^i- 
munities  with  the  resources  to  combat  drunk 
driving.  Most  of  all,  we  all  need  to  take  re- 
sponsibility for  our  own  social  behavior 

The  best  way  to  honor  Sergeant  Hanmann 
and  Officer  Flagg  is  through  the  words  of 
those  who  knew  them  best.  So  I  would  like  to 
enter  into  the  RtCORD  a  story  by  reporter  John 
McAleenan  from  the  June  1,  1992.  edition  of 
the  Florida  Today  newspaper: 

iFiuii;  ihc  Florida  Today.  June  1.  1992) 
(By  John  McAleenan) 

The  veteran.  The  rookie.  A  generation 
made  them  different,  but  a  common  passion 
joined  them.  They  loved  their  jobs.  They 
loved  being  cops. 

Edward  Hartmann.  at  ;?7.  had  nothing  more 
to  prove.  As  a  senior  sergeant  at  Satellite 
Beach,  his  skills  found  many  avenues.  In  the 
community,  he  was  admired,  trusted  and 
counted  ufwn— but  mostly  he  was  a  friend. 
He  never  said  "no"  to  anyone  who  needed 
help. 

Phil  Flagg.  at  22.  still  had  worlds  to  con- 
quer—but not  many.  He  was  in  a  huri-j-  to  be- 
come the  finest  cop  who  ever  graduated  from 
Brevard  Community  College.  If  he  were  a 
pilot,  he  would  be  a  "Top  Gun."  He  absorbed 
new  skills  like  a  sponge  -and  volunteered  to 
learn  more.  He  was  proudest  when  he  wore 
his  uniform. 

Each  man  worked  to  be  the  best  police  offi- 
cer Satellite  Beach  had  to  offer.  Neither  ex- 
pected to  die  on  the  side  of  a  highway  in  the 
predawn  hours  of  a  lovely  Sunday  morning. 

The  tragedy  somersaulted  the  teachside 
town  into  communal  mourning.  The  shock 
waves  seeped  into  every  restaurant,  every 
gas  st.ation.  every  convenience  store,  every 
church,  evei-y  home. 

Those  who  knew  these  men  l>est  spoke  with 
love  and  a  deep  sense  of  loss. 

Paul  Viollis,  the  law  enforcement  coordi- 
nator at  BCC"s  Police  Academy,  had  Phil 
Flagg  tagged  as  a  good  cop  right  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

"He  had  all  the  ingredients."  "Viollis  said. 
"He  had  the  knowledge,  the  common  sense 
and  the  compassion.  It  is  rare  you  find  that 
in  someone  so  young.  His  potential  was  al- 
most endless  in  law  enforcement." 

What  made  Flagg  stand  out,  Viollis  said, 
was  his  maturity  and  professionalism.  "He 
was  way  above  average.  You  could  see  him 
moving  right  up  the  ladder,  serving  the  com- 
munity more  and  more.  It's  a  devast,ating 
loss  under  any  circumstances,  but  even  more 
so  because  Phil  had  so  much  dedication  .  .  . 
so  much  desire.  He  always  wanted  to  learn 
more." 

Viollis  said  Flagg  just  last  week  had  com- 
pleted a  class  at  BCC  in  emergency  vehicle 
operations.  "It's  a  course  to  teach  officers 
how  to  operate  their  patrol  cars  in  different 
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emef(fency  situations.  Phil  was  the  top  tlriv 
er  In  the  class.   He  wii.s  fa.si  becoming  the 
kind   of  (.op   that   everyone   want„s    in    their 
community." 

LonKtime  frienil  Wea  Fayed  suKKesta  Ed 
Hartmann  stood  out  because  he  just  plain 
loved  bein>f  a  Satellite  Beach  police  sei- 
(leant.  His  cup  was  full.  "He  probably  could 
have  made  lieutenant  Ion*,'  a^o.  But  he  didn't 
have  any  ambitions  foi'  hiKh  rank.  He  liked 
bcins  on  the  street.  He  liked  beinK  with  the 
people." 

Fa.ved  said  Hartmann  was  the  kind  of  cop 
who  could  chew  you  out  one  minute  and  be 
your  friend  the  ne.xt. 

"Our  families  have  Ijeen  close  for  more 
than  a  decade  now.  and  you  net  to  know  a 
person  pretty  well  when  you  no  camphiK 
with  them  and  live  on  the  same  block  with 
theni.  What  I've  come  to  know  about  Kd  ,  .  . 
what  made  him  special,  was  that  he  was  al- 
ways fair.  He  treated  everyone  equal.  Small 
thinKS  pleased  him.  His  kids  were  just  nel- 
tinic  into  Little  LeaKue,  and  he  was  so  much 
lookinK  forward  to  that  ...  to  worklnif  with 
them." 

Fa.ved  said  Hartmann's  death  will  leave  a 
void  in  the  community  and  elsewhere.  "I'm 
probably  prejudiced,  but  I  think  Kd  was  one 
of  the  best  cops  in  the  whole  state.  He  made 
a  difference." 

As'  a  lleutenant*paramedic  with  the  Sat- 
ellite Beach  Fire  Depaitment,  Mike 
Whitaker  frequently  has  come  upon  accident 
scenes  both  bloody  and  heartbreaking.  None 
more  so  than  early  Sunday  morniuK  when 
his  unit  answered  a  call  to  an  accident  on  SR 
AlA  near  tlie  Ramada  Inn.  Two  trood  friends 
were  there.  One  was  deail.  One  soon  would 
die. 

"We  heard  that  two  officers  were  down 
while  en  route  to  the  scene.  I  didn't  know  It 
was  Kd  and  Phil  until  I  not  there.  NothlnK 
prepares  you  for  that.  Nothing.  The  only 
thint;  yoti  can  do  Is  concentrate  on  what 
needs  to  be  done  You  try  to  block  the  per- 
sonal stuff  out.  You  can't.  But  you  try.  ' 

Whitaker  said  the  loss  of  the  men  cut 
through  the  heart  of  the  department.  "Ed 
had  all  this  wonderful  e.xperient:e.  He  was 
dedicated.  He  knew  the  comiiuinit..v  real  well. 
The  community  knew  him  Just  as  well. 
Every  police  aw'ency  needs  an  Ed  Hartmann. 
Officers  like  him  are  the  backbone." 

As  was  a  man  like  Phil  Fla«>,'.  "He  was  the 
other  half  of  the  equation,"  .said  Whitaker. 
"A  rookie  who  wanted  to  know  .  .  .  wanted 
to  learn  anything  and  evorythlny  that  would 
make  him  a  better  cop.  He  joined  the  Fire 
IJeparttnent  volunteers.  We  worked  on  rescue 
drills  together.  He  came  in  many  times  on 
off-duty  hours.  When  you  see  a  yount;  rookie 
that  siniere,  you  know  you  are  seeintf  a  tfood 
cop  in  the  makins. 

"We  will  all  be  a  lotiK  time  recoverlnK  from 
a  loss  like  this." 

Charlie  Piilm.  co-owner  of  The  Cove,  a  pop- 
ular Satellite  Beach  restaurant,  knows  that 
Is  true. 

"I  had  a  closeness  with  Ed,"  Palm  said. 
"I've  known  him  for  five  years  or  more.  Any- 
time I  had  a  problem,  a  burk'lai'  alarm,  Ed 
was  here.  He  used  to  look  out  for  m.y  wait 
resses  that  came  in  at  5  a.m.  to  open  the  res- 
taurant. The  Kirls  are  in  shock.  They  knew 
both  officers  real  well." 

Palm  saw  Ed  Hartmann  as  a  man  who 
loved  his  work  and  enjoyed  his  life.  "Some- 
times he  woulil  just  come  in  to  share  some 
stories.  He  would  tell  me  me  about  char- 
acters he  ran  into.  I'd  tell  him  about  my 
characters.  We'd  talk  ba.seball  and  football. 
They  were  both  »?ood  ttien.  Especially  Ed. 
They  are  KOin»;  to  l3e  hard  to  replace.  " 
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Sally  FlaKK.  mother  of  Philip  Fla«K.  knows 
that  is  tiuc.  How  many  kids  have  wanted  to 
be  a  cop  since  they  first  put  on  a  police  uni- 
form at  afte  4? 

■'That  was  always  his  dream,"  said  Fla«r«, 
who  flew  from  Massachu.sett«  t«  Brevard 
with  her  husband  and  daughters  late  Sunday 
mornlnn.  "And  it  was  a  dream  he  never  let 
ilie.  Ever  since  he  could  walk  and  talk  he 
wanted  to  be  a  policeman.  " 

Arriving  to  attend  a  funeral  Mass  for  their 
22-year  old  .son.  FlaxK  SiXid  she  and  her  hus 
band  had  deep  concerns  about  their  son's 
safety  in  his  chosen  profession,  but  they  put 
that  aside  to  help  with  his  dream.  They 
knew  he  would  make  a  wonderful  police  offi- 
cer. 

■'When  he  Kot  the  Satellite  Beach  Job  we 
were  not  only  proud,  but  also  pleased  he 
didn't  take  a  Job  in  Miami  or  someplai  e  like 
that.  What  we  found  out,  of  course,  is  there 
are  drunk  diivers  everywhere." 

The  bright  memories  now.  said  Fl.at-'u.  are 
of  her  son's  Ea»,'le  Scout  badges,  his  pilot's  li 
cense — and,  ofcour.se,  his  police  bad«e. 

"He  );raduated  from  a  private  military 
academy  in  Virginia  the  Randolph  Macon 
Academy,"  she  said.  "He  left  there  an  officer 
and  gentleman.  We  are  very  prouil  of  him.  He 
wanted  to  come  back  to  New  England  even 
tually.  Satellite  Beach  was  just  a  place  tu 
K'et  started.  But.  instead,  that's  where  it 
rnded." 

June  Hartmann  knows  her  son  lived  ex- 
actly where  he  wanted  to  live  and  was  doinK 
e.xactly  what  he  wanted  to  do.  In  all  that,  he 
w.-is  a  happy  man. 

"He  loved  Satellite  Beai-h.  he  loved  people, 
he  loved  police  work,  "  said  Hartmann. 
"Lont;,  lontc  wo  there  was  a  police  chief  in 
Indlalantic  that  befriended  him  and  then  tje- 
came  his  inspiration.  He  went  to  the  acad- 
emy, and  then  he  just  kept  K'ettini;  better  at 
beintf  a  police  officer.  He  was  a  ^reKarious 
man,  my  son,  and  the  work  suited  his  na- 
ture. " 

When  Hartmann  and  her  hu.sband  learned 
of  the  accident  and  its  seriousness,  they 
called  on  the  Rev.  David  Paire,  pastor  of  Holy 
Name  Catholic  Church  in  Indlalantic,  to 
meet  them  at  the  hospital  so  Last  Rites 
could  be  administered.  There  then  were  pray 
ers  for  her  son.  And  even  prayers  for  the  man 
who  drove  a  tiuck  into  the  rear  of  her  sons 
patrol  car. 

It  is  important  to  Hartmann  that  everyone 
know  the  sort  of  man  her  son  had  »?rown  to 
be.  "He  was  a  man  always  eatrer  to  help  oth- 
ers. He  never  .said  no  to  an.vone  who  needed 
help.  And  that  came  from  the  heart— not  the 
job.  " 

The  veteran.  The  rookie.  They  loved  heinij 
cops. 


■rRIBUTK  'i\>  J>i;    ROBKRT  .1. 

MrrrMAN 
HON.  L.\R\  I.  .\CKKRM.\N 

OK  .S'KW  VDHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridaii.  Junes,  1992 

Mr  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  rise  today 
to  bring  to  the  attention  o1  my  colleagues  the 
heroic  actions  recently  taken  by  Dr.  Robert 
(Bob)  J.  Mittman.  a  dedicated  physician  and 
community  leader  who  hails  from  Bayside,  NY. 

Bob  Mittman's  prompt  and  valiant  efforts 
saved  the  life  of  a  young  woman  who  suffered 
a  potentially  fatal  allergic  reaction  to  food  she 
ate  aboard  a  New  York  bound  TWA  jet    Bob 
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responded  m  a  manner  consistent  with  his 
Hippocratic  oath,  and  answered  the  almost 
cliche  cry,  "Is  there  a  doctor  on  board'' "  Bob 
provided  the  necessary  medical  attention  to 
stabilize  the  woman's  condition,  enabling  her 
to  be  safely  transported  from  LaGuardia  Air- 
port to  Booth  Memorial  Hospital.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  the  woman  fully  recovered  from  her 
ordeal.  Bob's  action  is  not  an  isolated  incident. 
Rather,  Bob's  dedication  to  his  profession  and 
to  his  community  is  emblematic  of  the  commit- 
ment and  energy  that  he  has  exhibited  during 
the  many  years  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to 
know  him  Bob  answered  the  summons  of  a 
call  tor  help  and  responded  with  the  profes- 
sionalism that  should  be  the  standard.  For 
this,  I  pay  tribute  to  him 

In  addition  to  his  growing  medical  practice  in 
internal  medicine.  Dr.  Mittman  has  found  the 
time  to  coordinate  community  events  in  the 
Bayside  area  Bob's  devotion  to  civic  action 
and  leadership  qualities  were  recognized  by 
his  classmates  at  Queens  College  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York  as  he  was  elected  to 
serve  three  conservative  terms  in  the  student 
senate.  His  tenure  at  the  college  culminated  in 
his  election  as  student  body  president  m  1980 
Bob  currently  serves  as;  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Working  Organization 
for  Retarded  Children  and  Adults,  in  Flushing; 
charter  member  of  the  Bayside  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  and  fundraiser  for  the  Queens 
Chapter  of  American  Lung  Association.  Bob's 
distinctions  include  his  recognition  as  an  hon- 
ored member  of  the  Who's  Who  in  Health  and 
Medical  Services  and  his  being  granted  the 
American  Medical  Association's  Physician 
Recognition  Award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr  Robert  Mittman  represents 
the  attributes  that  each  of  us  should  emulate 
I  congratulate  his  mother,  Tess;  his  brother, 
Neil;  his  sister  Diane,  and  his  fiance,  Susan. 
I  commend  Bob  for  his  efforts,  both  for  his 
commilmeni  to  the  healing  arts  and  for  his 
dedication  to  community  action 
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IN      RKCOGNI'riO.N      oi       THK     CON- 
NPXTICUT     PUERTO     RICAN      PA 
RADK 

HON.  RO.SA  L.  Del.,\l  RO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESh^^TATIVES 


Frulaii.  Jinir  S.  1992 

Ms.  DeLAURO  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  7. 
Puerto  Ricans  from  all  over  Connecticut  will 
gather  in  New  Haven  for  their  28th  annual 
statewide  parade.  This  proud  tradition  began 
in  my  home  city,  and  this  year— thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  the  parade's  executive  committee — 
the  event  returns,  with  officials  coming  all  the 
way  from  Puerto  Rico  to  participate.  New 
Haven  is  also  celebrating  June  1-7  as  Puerto 
Rican  Heritage  Week,  which  features  many 
cultural  festivities.  During  this  special  week,  I 
would  like  to  recognize  the  extraordinary 
achievements  of  Puerto  Rican  Amencans,  and 
to  wish  them  well 

Puerto  Ricans  have  contributed  greatly  to 
America's  work  force,  culture,  and  society; 
they  have  also  maintained  distinct,  dynamic 
communities  here  in  the  United  States  New 
Haven  is  home  to  one  such  flourishing  com 


munity  t-'uerto  t-^icans  are  an  active  presence 
not  only  within  New  Haven  s  Latino  population 
but  ttiroughout  the  city  Lroin  then  leadership 
in  ihe  Latino  youth  development  organization 
to  their  importance  in  the  Casa  Otonal  senior 
housing  complex.  Puerto  Ricans  are  essential 
to  life  in  New  Haven,  and  a  source  o*  pride  tor 
all  ot  us  who  live  there 

The  father  of  New  Haven's  Puerto  Rican 
conimunity  was  Gumercinao  del  Rio  Known 
as  Gumpe,  he  was  a  compassionate  advocate 
for  his  people,  and  an  outstanding  leader. 
Over  40  years  of  activity.  Gumpe  was  instru- 
mental in  heightening  Puerto  Ricans'  visibility 
and  participation  in  government  and  politics  in 
Ihe  Elm  City  He  successfully  advanced  their 
role  in  New  Haven  and  in  Connecticut 

As  New  Haven  celebrates  the  achievements 
of  people  like  Gumpe,  and  as  it  hosts  the  an- 
nual parade,  let  us  pay  tribute  to  the  Puerto 
Ricans  who  so  ennrh  lifp  m  our  country. 


GREATRR  MIAMI  JKWIrtH  FAMILY 
.SKHVICK  Ttl-:f,I'S  f-RIMK  VlfTIMS 

HON.  ILEAiNA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

i>l-'  I'l.Dl:- 
IN  THK  H(A;sE  ok  KEPKE.SK.\rATIVEH 

Friday.  June  5.  1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  Sen- 
ior Cnme  Watch  and  Victim's  Assistance  Pro- 
gram run  by  the  Jewish  Family  Service  of 
Greater  Miami.  Each  year  this  volunteer  pro- 
gram helps  2,400  elderly  people  recover  from 
muggings  or  burglanes. 

According  to  social  worker  Magali  Amador, 
the  programs  counseling  and  assistance  pro- 
grams are  often  more  important  to  elderly  peo- 
ple because  they  are  more  likely  to  be  injured 
in  an  attack,  and  recover  more  slowly  than 
younger  people.  Volunteer  coordinator  lleana 
Martinez  sends  volunteers  to  help  clients  re- 
ferred by  police  departments  but,  because 
many  police  departments  are  too  busy  to  sort 
their  reports  and  pass  them  on  to  volunteer 
programs,  she  regularly  dispatches  volunteers 
like  Harry  Mizrahi  to  find  the  reports  and  bring 
them  back. 

The  Miami  Herald  published  an  article  on 
this  outstanding  program  which  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  Record: 

Vdl.l'NTKl'lHK  RKAC-IIINO  Ol'T  TO  El.DKKbV 

ClJIMK  Vicn.Ms 
(By  Angle  Muhsi 

Every  year,  the  Senior  Crime  Watch  and 
Victims'  Assistance  Protjram  helps  about 
2.400  elderly  people  recover  from  the  trauma 
of  beintc  muKijed  or  findine  their  homes  bur- 
ularized. 

It's  one  of  the  largest  caseloads  the  agency 
has  had.  but  social  workers  suspect  there  arc 
many  more  victims,  than  they  ever  hear 
about.  That's  one  of  the  reasons  the  pio- 
Kiam.  which  is  run  by  Jewtsh  Family  Service 
of  Greater  Miami,  is  seeking  more  volun- 
teers to  counsel,  comfort  and  even  help  find 
victims. 

Older  victims  need  more  help  after  a  crime 
than  other  victims,  social  worker  MaKali 
Amador  said.  Because  they  may  be  more 
frail  or  have  more  brittle  bones  than  younii- 
er  victims,  they  are  much  more  likel.v  to  be 
injured  In  an  atuick.  Blven  if  they  aren't 
physically  hurt,  they  often  need  months  to 
recover  from  the  emotional  trauma. 


i;X  IKNSIONS  OI    RliMARKS 

'I'iu-v  beconie  vei  y  tcaMu!.  an<l  they  olten 
!(■.■:  it  was  their  fault,  that  they  weren't 
.Ill-It  enoU(<h."  Ainadoi  saul.  'They  just  en- 
I  lose  themselves  for  tear  of  beinji  vu  timized 
again." 

To  try  to  help,  the  program  (  ontacts  crime 
victims  over  60  to  ask  it  they  need  anything. 
Volunteers  also  will  counsel  victims  who  re- 
quest it.  In  some  cases,  if  the  person  was  in- 
jured during'  the  crime,  volunteers  will  run 
errands  until  the  victim  recovers. 

Some  crime  victims  on  fixed  incomes  may 
<Uiality  for  free  security  devices,  such  as  win- 
dow bars  and  better  locks,  for  their  homes. 

Amador  said  she  has  uoiten  more  rails  re 
questing  help  in  the  past  few  months.  Older 
people  make  tfood  tai>fets  lor  criminals  be- 
cause they  often  follow  regular  routines,  are 
more  vulnerable  and  often  are  reluctant  to 
prosecute,  she  said. 

Lately,  muggers  also  have  become  more 
violent,  Amador  said. 

"They  used  to  run,  snatch  the  pui-se  and 
keep  running."  she  said.  "Now,  they  run  and 
snatch  their  purses,  then  push  them  to  the 
uround  and  kick  them,  too." 

lleana  Martinez,  the  program's  volunteer 
coordinator,  said  many  clients  are  referred 
by  police  department's  that  forward  copies  of 
all  reports  involving  an  older  victim. 

But  many  other  departments  don't  have 
time  to  sort  reports  and  pa.ss  them  along.  In 
those  cases,  volunteers  look  foi-  the  relevant 
reports.  But  there  aren't  enough  volunteers 
to  go  to  every  police  department,  she  said. 

The  program  has  only  nine  active  volun- 
teers. Martinez  said.  She  would  like  to  have 
at  least  21. 

Volunteer  Harry  Mizrahi,  who  picks  up  po- 
lice reports  from  the  Miami  Beach  police 
station  at  least  twice  a  week,  has  never  been 
a  crime  victim.  But  crime  is  one  of  the  big- 
gest fears  of  many  neighbors  in  his  Sunny 
Isles  condo.  he  said. 

"When  I  went  this  morning,  I  picked  up  30 
or  40  police  reports  with  people  over  60,"  said 
Mizrahi.  who  is  80.  "There's  crime  left  and 
right  these  days." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  Jewish  Family 
Sen/ice  of  Greater  Miami  for  their  outstanding 
service  to  the  community  through  the  Senior 
Cnme  Watch  and  Victim's  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. 
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i;  IS  alarming  to  read  that  the  Unitec  States 
IS  not  vigorously  pursuing  every  legal  avenue 
to  hold  accountable  those  responsible  tor  the 
biggest  financial  blunder  ot  this  century 

Every  Si  the  RTC  recovers  from  crookec  or 
negligent  directors  is  Si  less  the  taxpayer  wm 
have  to  pay  for  the  savings  and  loan  detjace 

It  there  is  a  case  tor  vigorous  legat  inierven 
tion  in  the  American  economy  today,  it  is  to 
develop  preceoent  that  the  taxpayer  cannot  be 
roboed    with     innpunity     trc^"'     the     ccpD'ate 
boardroo"! 

Moderation  m  the  pursuit  of  accountability  is 
no  virtue,  extrernism  m  defense  of  the  tax- 
payer no  vice 

In  this  regard.  Congress  is  not  wi'hout  fault. 
For  over  1  year  it  has  let  languish  an  ac^ims- 
tration  proposal  to  extend  the  time  period  for 
filing  lawsuits  against  thnfy  executives  The 
good  news  is  that  the  '.as'  '"laiC  'v  r'  nsol- 
vent  thrifts  have  oeen  soc.  res'ruru'ec.  or 
closed;  the  bad  news  is  that  the  statute  ot  limi- 
tations to  recover  lost  funds  tro^  the  manage- 
ment of  failed  thnfts  is  exiOirinc 

The  catch-22  for  Anienca  is  obvious,  it  is 
hard  tor  a  politically  sensitive  Congress  to 
support  an  RTC  which  isn't  vigorous  in  its  law 
enforcement  commitment;  likewise,  it  is  hard 
for  a  money-strapped  RTC  to  function  effec- 
tively if  Congress  continues  to  refuse  to  pro- 
vide the  resources  necessary  to  fulfill  its  task. 

A  corTiprcmise  solution  is  Obvious:  the  RTC 
sr-Quid  agree  'o  rededicate  its  efforts  to  hold 
accountable  those  in  the  private  sector  guilty 
of  wrong-doing;  in  turn.  Congress  should  ex- 
tend the  statute  ot  limitations  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, provide  the  resources  necessary  to  for- 
tify the  deposit  insurance  system  and  thus 
close  the  door  on  the  greatest  public  policy 
mistake  of  the  century. 

Congress  has  an  obligation  not  only  to  criti- 
cize, but  act 


MODF.RATION  IN  THK  PURSUIT  OF 
.S&L  ACCOUNTAIMLITY  IS  NO 
VIRTUE:  KXTRK.MISM  IN  OF- 
FENSE OF  THE  TAXPAYER  NO 
VICE 

HON.  Jl.M  LL\CH 

OF  lOW.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridmi.  June  5.  1992 

Mr.  LEACH.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Washington 
Post  reported  yesterday  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's efforts  to  recover  money  from  mdivid 
uals  responsible  for  the  savings  ana  loan  bail- 
out are  being  hampered  by  internal  politics 
within  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 

According  to  the  Post  article,  experienced 
litigators  who  have  been  responsible  for  the 
agency's  professional  liability  cases  have  been 
removed  or  replaced.  The  article  also  sug- 
gests that  those  attorneys  being  replaced  are 
those  more  advocative  ot  suing  directors  and 
officers  ot  failed  thrifts  'han  ■senior  i^ianage- 
ment. 


Tint^rTK  ':i  1   PHOTET'S 

HON.  CALMN  DOOLEY 

OF  C.AI.;:         - 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  .5.  1992 
Mr    DOOLEY.   Mr.   Speaker,   in   1967,   Pro- 
teus was  formed  in  Tulare  County,  CA,  as  a 
program  to  meet  the  growing  need  for  adult 
education  and  job  training  assistance  tor  farm- 
workers in  the  State's  Central  Valley.  On  May 
8,   1992,  Proteus  will  celebrate  its  25th  anni- 
versary by  honoring  the  spirit  and  support  of 
the  many  individuals  who  have  added  to  the 
continued  growth  and  presence  of  the  agency- 
Proteus  was  created  by  the  Tulare  County 
Community  Action  Agency  to  help  acdress  the 
growing  poverty  level  in  the  region.  In  the  be- 
ginning,   Proteus   provided   English   language, 
adult  literacy,  and  voca'ional  training  fc  poor 
adults 

In  the  years  to  come.  Proteus  aeveloped 
other  programs  to  help  incorporate  the  neecs 
of  non-farm  workers,  as  well  as  rnigrant  ana 
seasonal  farmworkers,  and  refugees  As  the 
functions  ot  Proteus  changeo  and  grew,  the 
focus  of  the  agency  underwent  various  adap- 
tations as  well.  The  need  tor  tamly  counseling 
became  a  priority  tor  rural  communities,  and 
related  services  such  as  r^oney  management. 
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family    maintenance    and    parenting    classes 
were  provided. 

Pilot  programs  (or  the  youth  in  rural  commu 
nities  have  also  become  a  priority  (or  Proteus 
Recent  e((orts  have  been  made  to  re-establish 
a  summer  youth  employment  and  training  pro- 
gram 

Today,  the  services  o(  Proteus  have  ex- 
panded throughout  a  (our  county  area  includ 
ing  Kings,  Kern,  Fresno,  and  Tulare  counties 
This  success  can  be  attributed  not  only  to  the 
eKorls  of  the  participants,  but  to  the  support  of 
the  employers,  community  support  and  the 
dedicated  Proteus  sta((. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  as  I  nse 
today  to  salute  the  endeavors  of  the  many 
people  behind  Proteus,  and  to  extend  to  them 
our  hopes  for  another  successful  25  years 


SOCIAL  SKCURITY  BKNKFITS 
FAIRNESS  ACT 


HON.  BOB  (I.FMKM 

IN  THK  HOtlSK  OK  RKPKK.SKNTATIVK.S 
Friday.  June  5,  1992 

Mr  CLEMENT  Mr  Speaker,  each  year 
thousands  of  our  older  Americans  lose  their 
spouse  More  times  than  not  their  spouse  has 
spent  the  last  months  of  his  or  her  life  in  the 
hospital  or  under  doctor's  care,  resulting  in 
large  hospital  bills  and  associated  expenses 
In  addition,  the  cost  of  prescription  drugs  con 
tinues  to  rise  and  the  average  costs  of  funeral 
services  and  arrangements  now  exceed 
S4,000 

Because  the  majority  of  our  older  Americans 
are   on   a   fixed   income   and   live   month   to 
month,  the  spouse  or  next  of  km  of  the  de 
ceased  is  often  left  with  an  enormous  financial 
burden.    To  compound   this   situation,   current 
Social  Security  statutes  require  that  a  benefits 
check  be  returned  in  full  in  the  event  that  the 
recipient  dies  before  the  end  o(  the  month 
The  I  (  n  .i'i;iR>nce  is  that  the  surviving  spouse 
or  nt<'    .!  K II  iTiust  return  money  which  has  al 
ready  :  •  •  i     uent    For  example,  under  current 
law,  i!    \       i!'  i\\(>'\  on  May  31  his  wite  or  next 

of  km    lii,  •   r.  ■  -!;   ■! 'fe  amount  o(  the 

M'lv  tH'ii.!'.  i.i.L-ck    !i,,,v   ;hen  must  the  sur- 
V  .    >;    ,;,,„    ,.  or  next  of  km  pay  the  medical 
t-'  .    .  .- !iu.  Dill,  the  gas  bill,  and  other  ex 
( ■  !'  '■ .  'hat  accrued  over  the  previous  month 

I  leei  tins  is  a  grave  miu'.'n  <■  ,ii:<!  ;.;.i,  .• ,  our 
most  vulnerable  individu.ii  ,  x  .i  ,:;  i>:.  uirage 
dunng  a  time  of  great  \u;-i<  jther  bvy'  arn- 
ment  benefit  programs  .i.v.iiD  lull  or  oarlial 
benefits  for  the  rnorith  in  whu  ti  ■*-.-  i,i'i  ,!.,  lary 
dies.  For  examplf  iiKiivitiu.ii  ,  f.t^cwuuj  SSI 
are  awardtn!  'fic  tuii  tHMirti'  tor  the  month  in 
which  they  (lit\  retjafdif',',  ot  whPthor  thuy  aie 
Win   lirs!   or   !.ist  day   Ot   ffu-   -lonth     I  his  is  not 

a  giveaway  Our  sfniors  have  paid  •  ito  the 
system,  ano  it  is  .tbsurd  that  a  few  days,  or  in 
some  cases  a  tew  hours,  should  preclude 
someone  trom  receivinq  benefits  to  which  they 
are  rightfully  entitled,  .inc  //huh  'lu>v  need 
There  must  be  a  better  w.iy 

Mr  Speaker,  ttie  tJiH  whi.  \\  I  ,irn  introducing 
today  seeks  a  better  way  Under  my  bill,  a 
person  would  receive  ,\  pror.ited  portion  ot  the 
monthly  benefit  for  the  month  in  which  he.she 
dies    [he  bill  establishes  a  formula  by  which 


lXll.\M(X\s   1)1     KI,\1.\KK> 

benefits  are  more  equitably  distributed  than 
under  current  law. 

The  formula  creates  a  fraction  using  the 
number  of  days  in  the  month  the  denominator 
and  the  day  of  the  month  in  which  the  individ- 
ual dies  as  the  numerator  If  a  man  died  on 
May  30,  under  current  law  the  entire  benefit 
awarded  for  the  month  of  May  would  have  to 
be  returned  Under  my  bill,  the  man's  wife,  or 
next  of  km,  would  be  entitled  to  30/31.  or  97 
percent,  of  the  benefit  awarded  for  May 

Mr  Speaker,  my  bill  provides  much  needed 
assistance  to  a  surviving  spouse,  or  next  of 
km,  at  a  time  of  great  need  Assistance  which 
they  are  entitled  to  as  a  contnbutor  to  the  So- 
cial Security  system 


CONGItATULATIONS  TO  ILLINOIS 
POWKR  ON  KI)I."^n\'    WVARI) 

HON.  GI.FW  POSHARD 

IN  THE  HOUSI::  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVKS 

Fridau.  Junr  .5,  1992 

Mr  POSHARD.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  re 
cent  presentation  of  the  electric  utility  indus- 
try's highest  honor— the  Edison  Award— to  llli 
nois  Power,  which  is  headquartered  in  Deca- 
tur, IL. 

This   (s    a   prestigious   national   awad— the 
electric  industry's  "Oscar'— and  I  salute  Illinois 
Pow.  '   A*  iirman  Larry  Haab  and  the  Illinois 
PoA'  '  .     ;  loyees  for  this  outstanding  accom 
plishment 

The  22d  District  includes  much  of  Illinois 
Power's  service  territory,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  It  IS  home  to  so  many  Illinois  Power  em- 
ployees. Southern  Illinois  is  also  proud  of  the 
fact  that  It  produces  a  lion's  share  of  the  Illi- 
nois coal  that  provides  energy  for  Illinois  Pow- 
er's electric  facilities 

This  IS  no  ordinary  award  The  Edison 
Award  is  given  only  once  each  year  to  only 
one  utility  by  the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  the 
association  of  investor  owned  electric  utilities 
whose  members  generate  about  three-quar- 
ters of  the  Nation's  electricity  This  honor  is 
accorded  to  the  electric  company  whose  ac 
complishments  contribute  the  most  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  industry  In 
short.  It  IS  a  highly  coveted  and  competed  (or 

awanl 

Ml  r."  importantly  there  wasn't  really  a  single 
winner  of  the  Edison  Award  this  year— all 
5,400  of  Illinois  Power's  employees  were  win- 
ners as  were  Illinois  Powers  500,000-plus 
customers  That's  because  the  Edison  Award 
was  given  for  Illinois  Power's  work  in  cham- 
pioning a  new  model  for  working  with  cus- 
tomers and  employees  In  particular.  Illinois 
Power  was  cited  for  its  "comprehensive  pro 
gram  that  truly  places  the  customer  at  the  very 
focus  of  company  business  philosophy"  and, 
among  other  things,  for  the  company's  three- 
pronged  program  to  simultaneously  engage 
employees  in  a  cooperative  partnership 

This  IS  a  win  win  win  proposition  tor  Illinois 
Power  employees,  i",  cu'Aonitns  and  for  llli 
nois  I  applaud  t;ti<i!rman  Haat)  and  his  t"n 
ployee  partners  tor  their  hard  work  m  "laKuui 
Illinois  Power,  not  only  the  yvmiuv  ot  uu-  f  ci 
son  Award,  but  ttie  'urn.uound  company  of 
American  utilities. 


■luitr  .1,  nnrj 

.Mo.\.si(.;.\()i;  ln).\.\i,ij  .\. 
McANDHEWS  HONOKKl) 

HON.  P.Ml.  L  K.\NJ0R.SK1 

ity  I'KNN.SYI.VANIA 
IN  TJIK  HOUSE  OK  KKHKKSKNTATIVKS 

Friday.  Juiw  .5.  1992 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  remarkable  community  lead 
er    from    my    district.    Monsignor    Donald    A 
McAndrews 

Monsignor  McAndrews"  career  spans  more 
than  30  years,  beginning  with  his  ordination  in 
1954.       After      serving       several      assistant 
pastorships,  in   1962.  Father  McAndrews  ac- 
cepted a  challenge  which  would  become  his 
life's  work    He  became  the  executive  director 
of  Catholic  Social  Services  of  Wyoming  Valley 
Dedicated  to  serving  the  human  needs  of  this 
area,  one  of  the  monsignor's  first  accomplish 
ments  as  director  was  to  cofound  Ecumeriu.i 
Enterprises,  an  interfaith  program  which  pro- 
vides   housing    for    low-to-moderate    income 
families  and  the  elderly    The  list  of  Monsignor 
McAndrews'  projects  is  nearly  endless.  Some 
of  the  most  notable  are:  Project  HEAD,  help 
experienced    adults    develop,     which     today 
serves    approximately    5.000    senior    citizens; 
the  Bridge,  a  youth  services  advocacy  agency; 
the  Court  Advocate  Program;  Big  Brothers/Big 
Sisters.   Prison  Counseling  Program,  and  St 
Vincent  de  Paul  Kitchen    During  the  aftermath 
of   Hurricane  Agnes  in    1972,   which   flooded 
much  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania  and  forced 
thousands     from     their     homes,     Monsignor 
McAndrews  helped  provide  assistance  to  more 
than  18,000  families  as  a  member  of  the  flood 
recovery  task  force 

On  June   10.  the  community  will  gather  to 
commemorate   the    career    of    this    dedicated 
public  servant.  Monsignor  McAndrews  has  dis 
played  tireless  dedication  and  service  to  the 
area  over  the  years  and  his  community  mind 
ed  spint  IS  an  example  we  should  all  follow   It 
IS  because  of  these  qualities  and  his  many 
others  that  we  honor  him  upon  the  occasion  ot 
his  retirement  from  the  Catholic  Social  Serv 
ices  organization   I  am  proud  to  consider  Mon 
signer  McAndrews  a  luTsonal  fnend,  and  all  ot 
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us  in  northt.is' 
tunate  to  hav*- 

tTM  A.  niisylvania  are  most  for 
tsm  amcuK)  us 

C'AN,\iMA\ 
KKRK.S      A 
CIA  I,  .SN  > 

<  A  i\  i,!;N\n:\i      intia; 

IT!!       Wir.KlCAN      .IIAH 

HON,  UMPH  M,  HALL 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

I'ridau.  June  5.  1992 

Mr    MALI    of   Texas    Mr    Speaker    I   .vouid 
like  to  bring  a  very  gravt-  inattt-r  to  yi.ur  atten 
tion.    The   Canadian    doyemment    is    trying    to 
interfere  with  our  A"ierican  judicial  system 

In    1975,   Stanley  faulder  prutaHy  murdereti 
in    ckterly    school    te.actier    tro"i    (.iladewater 
!X,    m   coki  t)lood    He   entered   her   home   at 
qunpoint.  Peat  her  with  a  blackjack,  and  bound 
and  gagged  her     Then,  lor  the  next  tioiir.  he 
piitered   her   house  while   she   remained   tern 
tied    a  hostacje  in  her  own  honie    Before  leav 
my,  Mr,  f  aulder  rusnmacjec!  itirouDh  'he  kiich 


ell  oidweis  ana  found  a  butcher  knife.  He 
plunged  the  knife  through  her  chest  and  lei!  it 
there 

The  murder  took  more  than  2  years  to 
solve.  Finally,  justice  was  done,  and  Stanley 
Faulder  was  convicted  of  the  brutal  murder  ot 
Inez  Phillips  and  sentenced  to  die.  The  verdict 
was  later  thrown  out  on  a  minor  technicality. 


i:\  11  .WslO.NS  Ol    RIM.ARKS 

but    then    another    jury    touna    him    guilty    ar-c 
handed  him  the  death  sentence  once  again 

But  now  the  Canaoian  Government  is  inter 
tering  where  it  doesn't  belong.  Rather  than  let 
the  verdict  of  two  separate  American  juries 
stand,  Canadian  External  Affairs  Minister  Bar- 
bara McDouqail  has  asked  Texas  Governor 
/\nn  Richards  !o  grant  clemency  to  this  con- 
victed murderer 
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Stanley  Faulder  doesn't  deserve  clemency. 
Ana  the  Canadian  Govern'iien;  has  no  busi- 
ness guestioning  'he  uogmen'  o'  our  Amer- 
ican judicial  system 

KV  Speaker.  ;  urge  you  anc  mv  coiieagues 
to  admonish  the  Canadian  Government  for 
interfering  where  i!  does  nc  belong 
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SENATE— Tuesday,  June  9,  1992 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  RiCH.\RU  H. 
Bry.an.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada. 


PRAYKR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men 
and  of  angels,  and  have  not  love.  I  am  be- 
come as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal.  And  though  I  have  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  and  understand  all  mysteries, 
and  alt  knowledge;  and  though  I  have  all 
faith,  so  that  I  could  remom-  mountains, 
and  have  not  love,  I  am  nothing.  And 
though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the 
poor,  and  though  I  give  my  body  to  he 
burned,  and  have  not  love,  it  profiteth  me 
nothing. -1  Corinthians  13:1-3. 

Almighty  God.  Father  of  us  all.  far 
too  often  we  tend  to  see  only  a  piece  of 
the  action,  and  expand  that  piece  to 
the  diminishin>?  of  the  whole.  Like  the 
blind  men  and  the  elephant:  One  touch- 
ing the  tail  said  he  was  like  a  snake: 
one  his  leg.  he  was  like  a  tree:  one  his 
side,  he  was  like  a  wall.  Grant  us  wis- 
dom always  to  view  the  parts  in  the 
context  of  the  whole. 

Save  us.  God  of  all  knowledge,  from 
falling  to  see  the  connection  between 
all  of  our  problems— dysfunctional 
families,  povei'ty.  homelessness.  drugs, 
crime,  gangs,  educational  needs — in  the 
context  of  alienation  and  brokenncss: 
alienation— in  the  family,  in  the 
school,  in  the  office,  between  races  and 
sexes  and  ages— and  behind  it  all.  self- 
alienation  from  God. 

F'orglve  our  indifference  to  You.  O 
Lord,  and  help  us  to  see  that  indiffer- 
ence is  the  worst  (cruelest)  kind  of  re- 
jection. In  our  hour  of  need,  give  us 
grace  to  turn  to  You,  to  acknowledge 
our  need,  and  to  receive  Your  infinitely 
adequate  resource. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus,  incarnate  love. 
Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  .March  26.  1992) 

appoint  the  Honorable  Richaro  H.  Bryan,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Nevada,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

ROBKKT  C.  BYRD. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.   BRYAN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Actincr  Prosirtfnt  pro  tempore. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 

PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 

clerk  will  please  i-ead  a  communication 

to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 

tempore  [Mr.  Byrd] 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Sknate. 
President  pro  te.mpohe. 
Washington.  DC,  June  9.  1992. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3.  of 
thp  Standinsr  Riil»s  of  t.hf  RnnatP    I  herphv 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  time  of 
the  two  leaders  i  -"d. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  transaction  of 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  hour  of  9:30  a.m..  with  Senatore 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  Chair,  acting  as  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Nevada,  suggests  the  ab- 
sence of  a  Quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
yield  myself  5  minutes  on  another  sub- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kknnedy  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion are  located  in  today  s  Record 
under  •Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Rcsuli!  i.■n.■^   "  t 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
MARCELLUS  CRAIG  GARNER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  an  outstanding  South  Caro- 
linian. Mr.  Marcellus  "Mark"  Craig 
Garner,  who  passed  away  on  May  17, 
1992.  Mr  Garner  was  the  former  owner 
of  the  Myrtle  Beach  Sun  News  and  sev- 
eral other  South  Carolina  newspapers, 
and  was  also  a  past  mayor  of  Myrtle 
Beach.  Mark  Garner  was  a  man  of  char- 
acter, courage,  and  compassion  whose 
lifetime  dedication  to  his  community 
will  be  sorely  missed. 

Mr.  Garner  built  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness, beginning  as  a  combat  cor- 
rpspondent  in  World  War  II.   After  the 


war.  he  went  on  to  become  co-owner  of 
the  Myrtle  Beach  Sun  and  to  merge 
two  local  newspapers  into  the  Sun 
News.  He  also  became  the  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Loris  Sentinel,  and 
served  as  president  of  the  Printing  In- 
dustry of  the  Carol  inas  and  of  the 
South  Carolina  Press  Association. 

In  addition  to  his  newspaper  career. 
Mr.  Garner  was  an  energetic  and  pub- 
lic-spirited member  of  his  community, 
whose  unwavering  dedication  to  public 
service  was  well  known  throughout  the 
Myrtle  Beach  area.  Mr.  Garner  was 
elected  to  the  Myrtle  Beach  City  Coun- 
cil for  three  terms;  was  president  of  the 
South  Carolina  Municipal  Association; 
and  served  as  mayor  of  Myrtle  Beach 
from  1965  to  1974  He  received  countless 
awards  for  his  contributions  to  the 
community,  including  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Citizen  of  the  Year  Award 
and  the  Sertoma  Service  to  Mankind 
Award.  In  addition,  he  was  the  founder 
and  chairman  of  the  Myrtle  Beach 
Council  on  Transportation  and  was 
named  a  lifetime  member  of  the  Myrtle 
Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  President.  Mark  Garner  will  be 
remembered  as  an  individual  whose  life 
exemplified  service  to  his  fellow  man.  I 
know  I  echo  the  feelings  of  his  many 
other  friends  and  admirers  when  I  say 
the  grand  strand  will  not  be  the  same 
without  him. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  my  deepest  condolences  to 
Mr.  Garner's  lovely  wife.  Nancy  O'Neal 
Garner;  his  daughter.  Jeanne  G.  Clay: 
his  son.  M.  Craig  Garner.  Jr.;  and  the 
rest  of  his  fine  family. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Myrtle  Beach  Sun  News 
and  an  article  from  the  Charleston 
Post  and  Courier  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Myrtle  Beach  Sun  News.  May  19. 

1992] 

Mark  Garner:  For  All  seasons 

People  like  Mark  Garner  just  don't  come 
by  very  often.  More's  the  pity  that  not 
enough  of  us  seize  the  opportunity  to  know 
them  and  to  learn  from  them  while  they  are 
with  us.  Garner's  death  over  the  weekend  has 
taken  the  opportunity  from  us.  leaving  us 
with  memories,  with  inspiration  and  with 
knowledge  as  only  he  could  Impart  it. 

Garner's  many  civic,  professional  and  po- 
litical accomplishments  have  been  listed 
elsewhere,  and  all  will  surely  marvel.  We 
will  not  repeat  them  here,  except  to  say  that 
Garner  was  deeply  involved,  more  intricately 
involved  than  any  Grand  Strand  resident  we 
have  ever  known.  Be  it  critical  area  trans- 
portation  needs,   one  of  his  latter-dav   pas- 


•  This  "bullei"  symbi>l  identifies  siatements  or  inseruons  which  are  noc  spoken  b\  a  .Mcnitxr  ..t  thi  .Senate  <in 
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sioii.-..  Ill  p<>liLics  or  business.  Garner  couid 
not  be  interested  without  being  involved. 

This  Grand  Strand  giant,  who  never 
claimed  to  be  and  would  seldom  admit  to 
being  a  leader,  had  the  capacity  to  devote  as 
much  of  his  time  to  his  family  and  to  his 
friends  as  he  did  to  his  business  and  his  in- 
terests. He  loved  the  times  he  could  spend 
with  his  wife,  his  children  and  his  grand- 
children, but  he  also  relished  the  times  he 
could  help  accomplish  something  for  the 
Grand  Strand. 

Garners  vision  was  larger  than  his  home 
town  of  Myrtle  Beach  and  broader  than  the 
Grand  Strand.  He  was  thoroughly  in  touch 
with  Columbia  and  quite  often  welcomed  vis- 
itor to  Washington.  Garner  knew  about  busi- 
ness ethics,  and  more  often  than  not  he  ques- 
tioned whether  a  plan  was  ethical  before  he 
asked  whether  it  might  work. 

.^mong  friends,  he  was  loyal,  .\mong  ac- 
quaintances, he  was  genial.  Among  those 
who  weren't  friends,  when  they  could  be 
found  meeting  in  a  phone  booth,  he  was  re- 
spectful. Garner  used  the  telephone  dili- 
gently to  network  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. They  called  him.  leaving  nuggets  of 
information:  he  called  them,  passing  along. 

The  real  problem  with  giants  in  a  commu- 
nity is  that  when  they  pass  on.  they  leave 
such  a  void  that  few  wish  to  take  on  the 
challenge  of  filling  it.  In  Garners  case,  it 
will  take  several  giants  to  fill  his  role.  God 
rest. 

[From  Charleston  News  St  Courier.  May  18. 

1992) 
Newspaper.man  Marcellus  Garner  Dies  at 

.AGE  71 

Myrtle  Beach.— .Marcellus  "Mark"  Craig 
Garner,  former  owner  of  The  Sun  News  and 
several  Other  South  Carolina  newspapers, 
and  a  former  mayor  of  Myrtle  Beach,  died 
Sunday  in  a  local  hospital. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  1  p.m.  Tuesday  in 
First  Presbyterian  Church.  Burial  will  be 
private,  according  to  McMillan-Small  Fu- 
neral Home. 

Mr.  Garner  was  born  Dec.  31.  1920.  in  Merid- 
ian. Miss.,  a  son  of  Dr.  Marcellus  Craig  Gar- 
ner and  Villa  Treffrey  Garner.  He  graduated 
from  high  school  in  Asheville.  N.C..  and 
earned  a  bachelor's  degree  in  journalism 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  He  was  an  Army  Air  Corps  vet- 
eran of  World  War  II.  having  served  as  a 
combat  correspondent  in  the  Pacific  Thea- 
ter. 

In  1946.  he  joined  The  Citizen  in  Asheville 
as  a  sports  editor.  He  then  served  as  assist- 
ant manager  of  the  Asheville  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  In  1948,  he  became  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Myrtle  Beach  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  later  served  as  a  member  of  the 
chamber's  board  of  directors  and  as  presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Garner  became  co-owner  of  the  Myrtle 
Beach  Sun  in  1950.  In  1952,  he  purchased  The 
Field  in  Conway  and  then  purchased  the 
Horry  Herald,  also  in  Conway,  and  combined 
the  two  to  make  the  Field  and  Herald.  He 
later  bought  the  Myrtle  Beach  News  and 
combined  it  with  the  Myrtle  Beach  Sun  to 
make  The  Sun-News.  In  1973.  he  became  the 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Loris  Sentinel. 
He  then  sold  his  publications  to  The  State- 
Record  Co.  in  Columbia,  where  he  became  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors. 

He  served  as  president  of  the  Printing  In- 
dustry of  the  Carolinas  and  was  a  life  mem- 
ber and  former  president  of  the  PICA  Foun- 
dation. He  served  as  president  of  the  S.C. 
Press  Association  and  was  named  a  life  mem- 
ber in  1966. 


.Mr.  Garner  was  elected  lo  the  Myrtle 
Beach  City  Council  for  three  terms,  serving 
from  1954  to  1960.  He  served  as  mayor  of  .Myr- 
tle Beach  from  i965  to  1974.  He  was  president 
of  the  S.C.  Municipal  .Association  from  1971 
to  1972.  He  was  founder  and  chairman  of  the 
Area  Council  on  Ti-an.'^portation.  a  past 
president  of  the  Myrtle  Beach  Rotary  Club,  a 
member  of  the  Horry  Council  Development 
Board  and  a  past  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Santee-Cooper  and  the  S.C.  Coast- 
al Council. 

He  received  numerous  awards  for  public 
service,  including  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
"Citizen  of  the  Year  Award.  "  the  "State 
Tourism  .Award"  and  the  Sertoma  "Service 
to  .Mankind  .Award."  He  was  inducted  into 
the  Ash  Khan  Society  of  Printing  Industries 
of  America  in  1991  and  was  named  Honorary 
Lifetime  Member  of  the  Myrtle  Beach  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  1992.  He  was  president  of 
Me  Books.  Myrtle  Beach  Marketing  and  The 
Palms. 

He  was  a  director  of  the  Carolina  Motor 
Club  and  the  Azalea  Sands  Golf  Club  and  was 
a  member  of  the  advisory  board  of  trustees 
of  Brookgreen  Gardens  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Dunes  Golf  and  Beach  Club.  He  was  a 
member  of  First  Presbyterian  Church,  where 
he  served  as  a  deacon  and  elder. 

Surving  are  his  wife,  Nancy  O'.Npa:  Gai-ner. 
a  daughter,  Jeanne  G.  Clay  of  Raleigh,  a  son. 
M.  Craig  Garner  Jr.  of  Columbia;  and  three 
grandchildren. 


SER.MiJ.X   BY  THE  RKVKHHM) 
KO.XALD  COLEMAN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Presiuent. 
along  with  warm  weather  and  blooming 
flowers,  spring  brings  with  it  one  of  my 
favoi'ite  activities — attending  various 
high  school  and  college  graduation 
ceremonies  in  my  home  State.  Re- 
cently. I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
a  baccalaureate  service  held  for  the 
graduating  class  of  Aiken  High  School 
at  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Aiken. 
SC.  I  especially  enjoyed  this  service  be- 
cause m.v  daughter  Julie  vva.s  among 
the  graduating  seniors. 

The  featured  speaker  at  the  service 
was  the  Reverend  Ronald  Coleman, 
pastor  of  Valley  Fair  Baptist  Church  of 
Graniteville.  SC.  Reverend  Coleman  is 
a  very  good  preacher,  and  he  gave  a 
memorable  sermon  on  the  value  of  per- 
sistence and  high  ideals  in  achieving 
success.  I  was  most  impressed  by  his 
remarks,  and  I  know  they  were  a  great 
inspiration  to  the  graduating  seniors 
who  were  present  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  President,  this  sermon  empha- 
sizes how  important  it  is  for  all  of  us  to 
remember  the  importance  of  virtue  and 
hard  work  as  we  strive  to  reach  our 
goals.  Reverend  Coleman  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  unwavering  faith  and 
common  sense,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  sermon  be  included  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Keep  the  Cocrage  to  Achieve 

.Joshua  1:  &-7th  verses:  "Be  strong  and  of  a 
good  courage:  for  unto  this  people  shall  thou 
divide  for  an  inheritance  the  land,  which  I 
sware  unto  their  fathers  to  give  them.  Only 


be  thou  strong  and  very  courageous,  that 
thou  mayest,  observe  to  do  according  to  all 
the  law.  which  Moses  my  servant  com- 
manded thee:  turn  not  from  it  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left,  that  thou  mayest  prosper 
whither  so  ever  thou  goest. "  Theme, 

I  congratulate  each  of  you  for  an  academic 
job  well  done.  All  of  you  should  pat  your- 
selves on  the  back  because  today  is  perhaps, 
thus  far  in  your  school  life.  "The  Day  "  It 
represents  the  culmination  of  twelve  years  of 
laborious  study,  hard  work,  dedication,  sac- 
rifice, devotion  and  competition.  It  rep- 
resents the  end  of  academic  boot  camp  and 
you  are  now  required  to  enter  the  battlefield 
of  life,  with  the  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  the  enemies'  strategies,  tactics,  and 
methods,  with  the  ability  to  counter  them. 
The  Marine  slogan  is  true  that  Boot  Camp 
separates  the  men  from  the  boys:  Likewise, 
does  graduation  separate  the  achievers  from 
the  non-achievers,  the  learned  from  the  un- 
learned and  the  hard  workers  from  the  show- 
offs.  Hence  in  the  minds  of  some  graduates. 
there  may  exist  thoughts  concerning  this  oc- 
casion because  you  know  that  only  the  fit- 
test will  survive,  and  self-survival  depends 
upon  how  well  the  academic  skills  and 
knowledge  were  learned  m  the  classroom  set- 
ting, prior  to  this  day.  Guiding  forces  other 
than  your  own,  probably,  determined  the 
pathways,  roads  and  directions,  that  you 
should  travel,  as  you  fulfilled  the  essentials 
of  life.  Mother.  Father.  Sisters  and  others, 
perhaps  helped  mold  your  self-image  through 
precepts  and  examples. 

Never-the-less.  be  it  resolved  that  on  this 
day.  May  31,  1992.  at  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  located  at  the  corners  of  York 
Street  and  Richland  Avenue,  and  having 
been  invited  by  the  principal  and  faculty  of 
Aiken  High  School,  may  the  History  books 
of  life  reflect  that  Reverend  Coleman  chal- 
lenged the  graduating  Seniors  of  Aiken  High 
to  keep  the  courage  to  achieve,  as  evidenced 
by  the  scriptural  text  read  in  your  hearing. 
Joshua  and  his  followers  were  encouraged  to 
be  strong  and  courageous,  and  to  know  there 
IS  no  gratification  in  turning  to  the  left  or 
right.  They  knew  to  prosper  one  must  pos- 
sess the  faith  to  believe  you  can  achieve,  and 
the  courage  to  try.  Success  in  life  does  not 
come  b.v  wishing  it  into  existence.  If  success 
is  worth  having  then  it  is  worth  the  time,  en- 
ergy, drive  and  determination  it  takes  to 
achieve  Do  not  dwell  on  the  negative  as- 
pects of  life  for  it  is  said  that  two  buckets 
went  to  the  well  to  draw  water,  with  a  com- 
plaining and  negative  attitude  one  bucket 
said  to  the  other  "It  amaze.-;  me  that  no  mat- 
ter how  many  times  we  leave  the  well  full  we 
always  come  back  empty. 

The  other  bucket  s.iid  1  was  congratulating 
myself  on  the  fact  that  no  matter  how  many 
times  we  come  to  the  well  empty,  we  always 
leave  full."  There  is  always  two  sides  to  life. 
Always  be  optimistic  and  look  to  the  bright- 
er side  of  life.  Hopefully  the  academic  train- 
ing, skills,  knowledge  and  understanding 
that  each  of  you  acquired  during  your  twelve 
years  of  study  will  enable  you  to  keep  the 
courage  to  achieve.  The  greatest  test  that 
any  of  you  will  take  will  be  the  one  given 
not  by  teachers  and  professional  exam.iners. 
but  the  one  given  by  the  world.  The  real 
world,  where  mommy  and  daddy  may  no 
longer  come  to  your  rescue,  and  each  of  .vou 
must  face  the  weeding-out  process,  which 
separates  the  prepared  from  the  unprepared. 
the  skilled  from  the  unskilled  and  the  pre- 
tenders from  the  contenders.  The  future  of 
our  country  and  the  world  rests  now  with  the 
graduating  minds  of  this  class.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  you  achieve  in  life.  Do  not  sell 
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yourselves  short  by  only  doing  pnoutfh  to  get 
by.  Those  who  do  so  will  never  see  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow  because  their  vision 
would  have  been  Impaired  by  the  sunlight  of 
mediocrity.  They  will  never  smell  the  full 
fragrance  of  achievement  since  it  will  be 
sliffled  by  the  stuffy  odor  of  mediocrity.  Life 
should  be  experienced  to  the  fullest  but  me- 
diocrity serves  the  express  purpose  of  limit- 
ing and  crippling  life's  dream. 

The  late  great  Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Mays  stat- 
ed "It  is  not  to  be  borne  in  the  mind  that  the 
tragedy  of  life  doesn't  lie  in  not  reaching 
your  goals.  The  tragedy  lies  in  having  no 
goals  to  reach.  It  is  not  a  calamity  to  die 
with  dreams  unfulfilled,  but  it  is  a  calamity 
not  to  dream.  It  is  not  a  disaster  to  be  un- 
able to  capture  your  ideals,  but  it  is  a  disas- 
ter to  have  no  ideals  to  capture.  It  is  not  a 
disgrace  not  to  reach  the  stars,  but  it  is  a 
disgrace  to  have  no  stars  to  reach  for.  not 
failure,  but  low  aim,  is  sin  The  road  to  ex- 
cellence is  rough,  rugged  and  difficult,  but 
persons  who  make  it  to  the  end  find  satisfac- 
tion, gratification  and  fulfillment.  People 
traveling  the  road  of  excellence  will  be  all 
that  they  can  be.  Keeping  the  courage  to 
achieve  presents  and  serves  as  your  source  of 
strength  and  inspiration.  Deeply  ingrained  in 
your  mind  is  the  determination  to  succeed. 
In  closing,  thei'e  are  several  final  things  that 
I  wish  to  mention  concerning  the  occasion 
which  brought  us  together  this  evening.  As 
well  as  representing  a  happy  moment  in  the 
lives  of  graduating  Seniors,  this  day  signals 
an  end  to  many  other  things,  due  to  roads 
that  each  of  you  choose,  friendships  that 
began  with  someone  from  Grade  1,  may  now 
come  to  an  end.  because  of  the  road  that 
each  of  you  choose.  There  will  be  members  of 
the  graduating  class  that  you  may  never  see 
again.  But  let  us  not  end  our  sermon  on  a  sad 
note 

Instead.  Hornets,  let  us  be  jubilant  and 
keep  alive  the  friendships  and  bonds  that 
kept  you  close  to  each  other.  Let  us  allow 
the  eternal  torches  of  love,  knowledge,  wis- 
dom and  understanding  of  your  alma  mater. 
Aiken  High,  to  stand  tall  on  the  highest 
mountain  so  that  others  can  see  the  way.  Let 
us  keep  alive  the  rich  proud  academic  tradi- 
tion of  a  great  institution  of  higher  learning, 
which  tries  to  illuminate,  and  Inspire,  the 
minds  of  young  people.  Remember,  what  ever 
Aiken  High  stands  for.  depends  upon  you  be- 
cause you  are  Aiken  High.  I  wish  to  dedicate 
and  leave  a  poem  written  by  Douglas 
Malluch  entitled  "Be  the  Best  of  Whatever 
You  .\re." 

"We  all  dream  of  great  deeds  and  high  posi- 
tions, away  from  the  pettiness  and  humdrum 
of  ordinary  life.  'Vi'et  success  is  not  occupying 
a  lofty  place  or  doing  conspicuous  work,  it  is 
being  the  best  that  is  in  you  Rattling 
around  in  two  big  a  job  is  worse  than  filling 
a  small  one  to  overflowing.  Dream,  aspire  by 
all  means,  but  do  not  ruin  the  life  you  must 
lead.  Make  the  most  of  what  you  have,  and 
are.  Perhaps  your  trivial  Immediate  task  is 
your  one  sure  way  of  proving  your  mettle. 
Do  the  things  near  at  hand  and  great  things 
will  come  to  your  hands  to  be  done. 

■"If  you  can't  be  a  pine  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  be  a  scrub  in  the  valley— but  be  the  best 
little  scrub  by  the  side  of  the  hill.  Be  a  bush 
if  you  can't  be  a  tree.  If  you  can't  be  a  bush, 
be  a  bit  of  the  grass,  and  some  highway 
happier  make.  If  you  can't  be  a  muskie.  then 
just  be  a  bass  but  the  liveliest  bass  in  the 
lake.  We  can't  all  be  captains,  we've  got  to 
be  crew,  there's  something  from  all  of  us 
here,  there's  big  work  to  do.  and  there's  less- 
er to  do.  and  the  task  you  must  do  Is  the 
near.  If  you  can't  be  a  highway  then  just  be 


a  trail,  if  you  can  t  be  the  Sun  be  a  star.  It 
isn't  by  size  that  you  win  or  fail  be  the  best 
of  whatever  you  are" 
God  bless  you  all  and  t^?.X.  wishes' 


special    day   and   Che   progress   we   are 
makine  against  'his  ilisease. 
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NATIONAL  CANCER  SURVIVORS 
DAY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  .Mi  }'i-esident.  on 
Sunday.  June  7,  1992.  cancer  survivoi-s 
throutfhout  the  United  Slates  will  cele- 
brate National  Cancer  Survivors 
Day.  "  The  major  org-anizer  for  this 
event  is  the  Greater  Washington  Coali- 
tion for  Cancer  Survivorship.  The  out- 
standing work  of  this  organization  has 
improved  the  quality  of  life  for  thou- 
sands of  American  cancer  survivors  and 
their  families.  It  is  estimated  that  83 
million  Americans  now  living  will 
eventually  develop  cancer.  Many  peo- 
ple have  been  cured,  or  will  have  their 
lives  considerably  prolonged. 

Over  8  million  Americans  today  have 
a  history  of  cancer,  and  4  million  were 
diagnosed  5  or  more  years  ago.  Most  of 
these  4  million  can  be  considered 
cured.  My  son  Teddy  is  one  of  them, 
and  our  family  knows  fii-sthand  the 
miracles  that  medical  science  is  able  to 
achieve. 

In  the  early  1900's  few  cancer  pa- 
tients had  any  hope  of  long-term  sur- 
vival. In  the  1930's  less  than  1  in  5  can- 
cer patients  was  alive  at  least  5  years 
after  treatment.  In  the  1940's  it  was  1 
in  4.  and  in  the  1960s  it  was  I  in  3. 
Today,  through  remarkable  advances 
in  cancer  treatment  and  rehabilitation. 
50  percent  will  be  alive  5  years  after 
their  diagnosis. 

The  Greater  Washington  Coalition 
for  Cancer  Survivorship  provides  sup- 
port and  other  services  to  cancer  pa- 
tients from  the  moment  they  are  diag- 
nosed. In  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area,  the  coalition  serves  as  the  major 
voice  for  cancer  survivors  and  their  in- 
terests. Their  goal  is  to  support  cancer 
patients  in  times  of  crisis  and  hope  as 
they  meet  the  challenges  of  this  dis- 
ease. 

Educational  programs  sponsored  on 
cancer-related  issues  affect  the  quality 
of  life  and  include  discussions  on  medi- 
cal treatment,  patient-doctor  relation- 
ships, family  and  social  life,  insurance, 
employment  discrimination  and  public 
education. 

In  order  to  help  survivors  obtain  ap- 
propriate services  and  resources  the  co- 
alition maintains  an  ongoing  calendar 
of  local  educational  and  support  pro- 
grams. Free,  up-to-date  literature  on 
cancer  survivorship  and  a  directory  of 
support  programs  are  generously  pro- 
vided. The  coalition  links  cancer  suf- 
ferers by  telephone  with  survivors  of 
the  same  treatment  they  are  receiving. 

National  Cancer  Survivors  Day  pro- 
vides an  excellent  opportunity  for  all 
Americans  to  join  in  a  tribute  to  the 
life  and  hope  of  cancer  survivors,  their 
families,  and  friends,  and  I  urge  citi- 
zens to  join  us  in  commemorating  this 


REPORT  OF  VISIT  TO  AFRICAN 
REPUBLICS 

Mi.  COCHRAN  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  a  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  my  visit  to  the  Republics  of  Sen- 
egal. South  Africa,  and  Cote  divoire 
from  April  17  through  April  26. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rkport  of  the  Mission  of  Senatok  Thad 
Cochran  to  Africa.  April  17-26.  1992 

I'LRPOSE 

Senator  Cochran  welcomed  the  Republican 
Leader's  authorization  to  visit  the  republics 
of  Senegal.  South  Africa,  and  Cote  d'lvoire. 
His  delegation  was  officially  hosted  by  the 
respective  American  embassies  and  met  with 
senior  officials  in  each  of  the  three  coun- 
tries. 

During  the  April  18-19  stay  in  Senegal,  the 
delegation  discussed  bilateral  relations  and 
regional  conditions  in  West  Africa. 

In  South  Africa  from  April  20  to  April  25. 
the  Senator  met  with  South  Africans  from 
both  public  and  private  sectors  to  discuss: 

The  status  of  negotiations  in  the  Conven- 
tion for  a  Democratic  South  Africa 
iCODESAi: 

The  impact  of  current  U.S.  policy  on  the 
South  African  economy;  and 

The  long-term  outlook  for  bilateral  rela- 
tions and  conditions  in  southern  Africa. 

The  April  25-26  talks  in  Cote  d'lvoire  fo- 
cused on  regional  conditions,  and  Senator 
Cochran  was  honored  at  a  reception  for 
Ivorian  participants  in  the  Cochran  Fellow- 
ship Program,  administered  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  Office  of  Inter- 
national Cooperation  and  Development. 

se.negal 
At  an  April  18  briefing  in  Dakar,  the  U.S. 
embassy  staff  emphasized  the  ti-adltional  im- 
portance of  Senegal  as  the  geographical 
gateway  to  West  Africa,  most  recently  evi- 
denced by  the  evacuation  of  refugees  from 
Zaire.  The  moderating  influence  of  Senegal- 
ese officials  in  African  affairs  was  discu.ssed. 
as  well  as  Senegal's  role  in  the  attempt  to 
bring  stability  to  Liberia. 

Prime  Minister  Habib  Tkiam 

The  delegation  met  with  Prime  Minister 
Habib  Thiam.  who  said  President  Abdou 
Diouf's  visit  to  the  United  States  in  Septem- 
ber 1991  and  the  visit  by  General  Colin  Pow- 
ell to  Senegal  in  March  1992  symbolized  the 
excellent  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. Senator  Cochran  expressed  apprecia- 
tion for  the  bilateral  relationship  and  for 
Senegal's  contribution  to  Desert  Shield 
Desert  Storm. 

The  Prime  Minister  described  Senegal's 
new  electoral  code,  designed  to  encourage 
greater  multiparty  competition  in  the  presi- 
dential election  scheduled  for  February  1993. 
He  said  electoral  reforms  would  be  costly, 
and  he  thanked  Senator  Cochran  for  continu- 
ing U.S.  assistance. 

He  also  noted  Senegal's  difficulty  in  imple- 
menting requirements  imposed  by  the  World 
Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
with  regard  to  agricultural  policy.  One  agen- 
cy favored  an  agricultural  reform  policy  pro- 
hibiting subsidies  for  agricultural  fertilizer 


while  another  demanded  policies  encourag- 
ing increased  local  production.  He  said  elimi- 
nation of  fertilizer  subsidies  would  contrib- 
ute to  soil  erosion  and  declining  acreage  uti- 
lization in  Senegal. 

Prime  Minister  Thiam  wa.>  optimistic 
about  the  transition  to  nonraeial  democracy 
in  South  Africa  Noting  that  Senegal  had  re- 
ceived both  South  African  State  President 
F  W.  (le  Klerk  and  African  National  Congress 
President  Nelson  Mandela,  he  stated  his  hope 
that  the  Inkatha  Freedom  Party  would  par- 
ticipate fully  in  forming  a  new  democratic 
system. 

He  felt  Liberian  instability  was  an  impor- 
tant regional  problem  in  which  Senegal  had 
a  vital  interest.  Although  the  1500  Senegal- 
ese troops  involved  in  the  international 
peacekeeping  effort  in  Liberia  were  well- 
trained,  the  Prime  Minister  emphasized  the 
need  for  more  equipment,  especially  heli- 
copters, for  the  Senegalese  peacekeeping 
forces  in  that  country. 

Senator  Cochran  congratulated  the  Prime 
.Minister  on  the  opening  of  the  African  Unity 
Game.<  taking  place  in  Dakar  during  the  del- 
egation's visit.  He  noted  the  games  were  the 
first  in  which  South  African  athletes  were 
competing  with  other  African  athletes  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  games  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  relations 
among  the  nations  of  Africa. 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

From  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. South  Africa  has  developed  into  the 
major  industrial  power  in  Africa,  one  of  the 
world's  foremost  mineral  producers,  and  an 
international  leader  in  mining  technology 
The  country  has  a  well-developed  infrastruc- 
ture and  a  modern  economy  based  on  manu- 
facturing, mining,  and  agriculture.  Although 
the  economy  is  of  moderate  size  by  world 
standards,  it  is  the  largest  in  Africa  and  by 
far  the  most  broadly  developed. 

Overvwu-  of  the  SUuatiori  in  South  Africa 

In  1990  the  government  of  State  President 
F  W  de  Klerk  legalized  the  African  National 
Congress  (ANCi  and  released  Nelson 
.Mandela,  the  long-jailed  leader  of  the  black 
nationalist  movement.  Events  over  the  next 
two  years  have  resulted  in  improved  rela- 
tions with  other  African  states,  most  nota- 
bly Nigeria.  Cote  d'lvoire.  and  Senegal.  Full 
reconciliation  with  other  countries  in  Africa 
and  elsewhere,  however,  depends  upon  South 
.Africa's  achievement  of  a  nonraeial  demo- 
cratic government. 

On  April  20.  U.S.  Consul  General  John 
Hirsch  escorted  Senator  Cochran  and  his 
party  on  a  tour  of  the  Johannesburg  area,  in- 
cluding Soweto.  which  provided  an  overview 
of  a  diverse  metropolis  with  dramatic  con- 
trasts in  living  standards  and  economic  ac- 
tivity. 

At  a  luncheon  meeting  in  Pretoria  on  April 
21.  the  delegation  discussed  the  current  situ- 
ation in  South  Africa  with  U.S.  embassy  per- 
sonnel. Debate  on  the  nature  of  the  "New 
South  Africa"  is  now  taking  place  among  19 
political  parties  in  the  Convention  for  a 
Democratic  South  Africa  (CODESAi.  which 
IS  attempting  to  reach  a  constitutional  set- 
tlement expanding  democratic  government 
to  include  all  South  Africans.  Most  leaders 
seem  determined  to  achieve  nonraeial  de- 
mocracy, but  the  structure  of  the  emerging 
political  system  is  still  uncertain. 

Adding  to  the  political  tension  is  the  eco- 
nomic uncertainty  brought  on  by  inter- 
national sanctions  against  South  Africa  be- 
cause of  its  past  racial  policies  Although 
most  international  sanctions  have  been  lift- 
ed, many  U.S.  local  governments,  companies. 


and  pension  funds  maintain  their  rt-sinc- 
tions.  The  Government  wants  all  sanctions 
lifted  and  says  the  country  faces  a  predica- 
ment: sanctions  were  imposed  to  force  a 
democratic  political  settlement,  but  such  a 
settlement  cannot  be  sustained  successfully 
until  sanctions  are  removed  to  allow  the 
economy  to  grow.  Many  in  the  ANC  concede 
that  sanctions  delay  economic  progress,  but 
contend  the  political  leverage  afforded  by 
sanctions  is  essential  to  a  democratic  settle- 
ment. 

■Violence  is  a  major  problem  confronting 
South  Africa.  More  than  12,000  people  have 
been  killed  since  1984  in  clashes  involving 
the  Inkatha  Freedom  Party  (IFPi  and  the 
ANC.  There  has  been  much  finger-pointing 
concerning  responsibility,  but  no  one  seems 
able  to  get  it  under  control.  In  1991.  Presi- 
dent de  Klerk  created  a  commission  headed 
by  Supreme  Court  Justice  Richard  Goldstone 
to  investigate  the  causes  of  violence  m  town- 
ships around  Johannesburg  and  in  Natal,  and 
the  country  was  awaiting  the  commission  re- 
port at  the  time  of  the  delegation's  visit. 

These  difficulties  are  further  complicated 
by  the  drought  in  southern  Africa.  South  Af- 
rica, which  usually  serves  as  the  area's  gra- 
nary, this  year  produced  only  one-third  its 
normal  production  of  maize,  the  staple  crop 
of  the  region.  Growing  numbers  of  farm 
workers  are  moving  into  squatter  camps,  and 
increased  regional  food  imports  passing 
through  South  .Africa  will  strain  that  coun- 
try's port  and  transportation  facilities. 

Recent  U.S.  aid  has  amounted  to  some  $80 
million  through  the  U.S.  .\gency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  with  some  J25  million 
supporting  scholarships  for  black  South  Afri- 
cans. The  Comprehensive  .'^nti-Apartheid  Act 
of  1986.  however,  prohibits  U.S.  aid  to  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  including  schools,  a  re- 
striction which  appears  counterproductive  in 
the  changing  environment. 

Operations  of  the  U.S.  Information  Service 
in  South  Africa  are  the  largest  on  the  con- 
tinent, but  until  recently  there  were  no  Ful- 
bright  Fellowships,  no  cultural  exchanges. 
no  sports  competitions.  This  situation  has 
changed,  however,  and  some  $2.5  million  is 
now  devoted  to  exchange  programs  with 
South  Africa. 

Most  observers  seemed  to  agree  that  if  the 
United  States  wishes  to  help  South  .Africa 
meet  its  political  and  economic  challenges,  a 
major  goal  should  be  greater  private  invest- 
ment. 

Democratic  Partly 

U..S-  .Ambassador  William  L.  Swing  hosted 
an  April  21  dinner  in  Pretoria  at  which  the 
delegation  discussed  developments  in  .Africa 
with  Zach  de  Beer.  President  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  South  Africa:  Herman  J. 
Cohen.  US.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
.African  .Affairs:  Peter  R.  Chaveas.  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Southern  African  .Affairs. 
U.S.  Department  of  State:  and  William  Pope. 
Deputy  Political  Counselor  at  the  U.S.  em- 
bassy in  Pretoria. 

The  conversations  covered  the  range  of  is- 
sues confronting  South  Africa,  as  well  as  de- 
velopments within  the  various  political  par- 
ties, especially  the  Democratic  Party,  which 
had  just  recently  lost  five  of  its  parliamen- 
t.-irv  members  to  the  ANC. 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Founded  in  1979.  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  i.AMCH.AMi  is  an  association  of 
businessmen  concerned  with  U.S.  trade  and 
investment  in  South  .Africa.  Because  of  re- 
quirements under  the  Sullivan  Principles. 
the  activities  of  the  Chamber  since  1981  have 
been    focused    on    po'.itual    issues    both    in 


South  .Africa  and  the  United  States  Because 
of  U.S.  disinvestment,  there  has  been  littie 
incentive  for  distributors  and  licensees 
linked  to  .American  companies  to  become  ac- 
tive in  AMCH.AM.  in  contrast  to  other  for- 
eign chambers  of  commerce  operating  in 
South  Africa. 

On  April  22.  the  delegation  met  in  Johan- 
nesburg With  AMCHA.M  Executive  Director 
Michelle  Cohen:  board  members  .Men-yn 
Jones.  Loctite:  W.  Dercksen.  Resir.ite.  Mi- 
chael Judin.  Goldman.  Judin  and  Werner: 
.Marius  Furst.  Siltek;  and  Denise  Buckley. 
.Administrative  Manager  of  the  Signatory 
.Association,  an  organization  of  51  companies 
that  com.ply  with  the  Sullivan  Principles. 

Because  of  increasing  competition  from 
businesses  ;n  .Asia  and  the  European  Commu- 
nity. AMCH.AM  IS  attem.ptmg  to  encourage 
greater  U.S.  investment  m  South  Africa  and 
the  lifting  of  remaining  trade  sanctions  by 
State  and  local  governments  in  the  United 
States.  Chamiber  officials  emphasized  that 
.American  goods  and  services  are  very  popu- 
lar in  South  Africa  and  that  the  market  will 
expand  once  all  sanctions  are  removed  and 
U.S.  businesses  become  more  aggressive. 

Most  American  companies  have  been  cau- 
tious about  activities  in  South  Africa,  since 
they  are  subject  to  U.S.  restrictions  not  im- 
posed on  their  competitors.  For  example,  the 
51  U.S.  businesses  in  the  Signatory  Associa- 
tion must  devote  12  percent  of  their  income 
to  betterment  projects  through  a  "social  re- 
sponsibility fund."  to  which  R600  million  has 
been  contributed.  Moreover.  American  com- 
panies confront  onerous  paperwork  not  faced 
by  other  firms,  including  an  annual  40-page 
questionnaire  required  under  provisions  of 
the  US  Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid  Act 
of  1986. 

The  .A.MCH.AM  members  complained  that 
.AiTicricar.  businesses  are  overly  cautious,  in 
contrast  to  firms  from  some  other  countries. 
They  said  only  one  U.S.  trade  mission  has 
visited  South  Africa  since  lifting  of  sanc- 
tions began,  indicating  that  U.S.  businesses 
are  not  taking  advantage  of  opportunities  in 
South  Africa. 

Senator  Cochj-an  pointed  out  that  he  was 
in  South  .Africa  to  encourage  the  people  and 
the  Government  in  the  political  change  tak- 
ing place.  He  said  he  believed  U.S.  firms 
would  become  more  involved  in  South  Africa 
once  the  country  achieved  nonraeial  democ- 
racy. 

African  Satwnal  Congress 
The  delegation  next  visited  ANC  head- 
quarters in  Johannesburg  to  meet  wltli 
International  Affairs  Deputies  Aziz  Pahad 
and  Stanley  Mabizela.  and  with  Neo 
Moikangoa.  Head  of  the  ANC  European  and 
-Americas  Desk.  The  officials  reviewed  devel- 
opments since  the  ANC  "unbanning"  in  Feb- 
ruary 1990.  as  well  as  the  organization's  per- 
spective on  the  CODES.A  negotiations 

The  ANC  spokesmen  said  the  20.000  .ANC 
exiles  who  have  returned  to  South  .Africa  are 
still  in  a  "learning  process"  to  determine 
how  best  to  organize  and  administer  their 
cause.  They  blamed  mercenaries,  some  from 
outside  South  .Africa,  for  the  mounting  prob- 
lem of  township  violence.  Despite  their  sus- 
picion of  covert  Government  funding  of  some 
of  these  groups,  the  .ANC  neverthele.ss  be- 
lieved that  negotiations  with  the  Govern- 
ment were  necessary  to  move  forward.  They 
frr.phasized  the  ANC's  commitment  to 
CODE.s.A  and  the  necessity  for  other  groups 
to  enter  the  process,  including  the  Pan 
Africanist  Congress  and  the  .Azanian  People's 
Organization. 

Deputy  Pahad  believed  the  CODESA  I 
meetings  had  gone  very  well:  all  parties  put 
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!'(.;•  (;  ••■■ir  Views,  and  there  was  atfreemeni 
on  I  KtM  laration  of  Intent  on  Keneral  con- 
stitutional principles.  He  said  the  ANC  ex- 
pected CODESA  II.  scheduled  for  mid-May. 
to  airree  to  form  an  interim  Kovernmeni  to 
administer  the  country  until  a  constituent 
assembly  could  be  elected  by  popular  vote 
The  orifanizalion  envisioned  an  tntei'im  kov- 
ernment  emptiwered  to  control  the  security 
forces,  foreign  affairs,  the  budget,  and  local 
provernment.  toffeiher  with  two  independent 
commissions  composed  of  prominent  citi- 
zens, one  to  oversee  the  media  (currently 
under  (government  control)  and  another  to 
oversee  the  electoral  process. 

The  ANC  representatives  rejected  the  con- 
tention by  some  that  the  basic  cause  of 
township  violence  was  the  political  struKBle 
between  the  ANC  and  the  IKP.  the  violence 
was  too  well-ortfanized  and  professional  for 
that  to  be  the  case.  They  felt  the  parties, 
churches,  unions,  and  other  orsanizations 
should  continue  to  support  the  National 
Peace  Accord  and  work  throuKh  the  local 
complaint  resolution  commissions  to  sup>- 
press  the  conflict,  which  was  especially  bad 
In  the  worker  hostels.  They  arKued  that 
since  only  the  police  and  security  forces 
were  capable  of  controlling  violence,  the 
Government  was  ultimately  responsible  and 
should  arrest  the  perpetrators,  whoever  they 
mi^ht  be. 

The  spokesmen  also  rejected  the  Govern- 
ment claim  that  CODESA  II  could  not  suc- 
ceed unless  the  violence  stopped.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  ANC  claimed  that  violence,  far 
from  justlfyinR  delay,  actually  necessitated 
an  interim  Kovernment  to  control  the  de- 
fense forces  and  the  police  in  the  homelands. 

The  ANC  officials  further  advocated  that: 

(li  CODESA  II  should  asrree  on  an  interim 
KOvernment  to  restore  law  and  order  and  re- 
establish confidence  in  the  economy: 

(2)  the  interim  jrovernment  should  be  es- 
tablished by  June  1992  and  a  constituent  as- 
sembly elected  by  December  1992: 

(3»  membership  in  the  constituent  assem- 
bly should  be  based  upon  proportional  rep- 
resentation: 

(4»  a  two- thirds  majority  should  be  re- 
quired for  major  decisions; 

(5)  a  body  of  respected  citizens  should  be 
established  to  assure  a  final  constitution 
based  on  constitutional  principles;  and 

(6)  the  constitution  should  have  a  bill  of 
rights  laruaranteeinK  judicial  review,  checks 
and  balances,  Keographical  devolution  of 
power,  and  protection  of  individual  rights 
rather  than  tcroup  rights 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Senator 
Cochran,  the  ANC  spokesmen  agreed  that 
the  move  toward  an  Interim  government 
could  be  accelerated  by  improvement  in  the 
economy.  They  said  South  Africa  could  not 
have  peace  and  democracy  until  its  social 
problems  are  addressed,  and  that  would  re- 
quire a  sound  economy,  which  could  only 
come  when  external  sanctions  on  investment 
were  removed.  The  spokesmen  were  divided, 
however,  on  the  timing  of  the  lifting  of  sanc- 
tions; one  favored  early  removal  in  oi'der  to 
stimulate  the  economy,  while  another  felt 
sanctions  should  remain  in  place  in  order  to 
strengthen  ANC  leverage  at  CODESA. 

In  response  to  the  comment  the  United 
States  might  not  be  able  to  give  the  help 
South  Africa  needed  if  America  maintained 
Its  sanctions  and  other  countries  lifted 
theirs,  the  officials  suggested  most  of  the 
current  investments  by  other  countries  were 
insubstantial  "trial  balloons."  The  United 
States  did  not  need  such  trial  balloons  be- 
cause of  its  "special  position."  and  ANC 
President  Nelson  Mandela  had  made  it  clear 


that  U.S.  investment  would  be  welcomed  in 
South  Africa  whenever  sanctions  were  lifted. 
The  spokesmen  claimed  full  ANC  awareness 
that  South  Africa  would  have  to  compete  in 
a  global  economy 

Senator  Cochran  expressed  his  hope  that 
the  United  States  could  continue  to  be  a  cat- 
alyst for  peaceful  change  to  democracy  in 
South  Africa. 

Institute  for  Multiparty  Democracy 

The  delegation  was  received  at  the  Johan- 
nesburg office  of  the  Institute  for  Multi- 
Party  Democracy  iMPDi  by  Transvaal  Direc- 
tor Richard  Nkholo,  who  discussed  MPD's 
mission  "to  promote  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  multi-party  democracy,  po- 
litical toleration,  and  national  reconcili- 
ation in  South  Africa  " 

MPD  is  not  affiliated  with  any  institution 
or  f)olitical  party  and  strives  to  work  with 
all  South  African  political  and  community 
organizations  to  promote  democracy  by  of- 
fering practical  programs  in  political  leader- 
ship, public  information,  voter  education, 
and  applied  research.  Of  particular  impor- 
tance IS  "Education  for  Democracy."  a 
school -oriented  civics  program  targeted  at 
persons  of  school-going  age,  who  constitute 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  South  African 
population 

When  asked  to  assess  progress  at  CODESA. 
Mr.  Nkholo  said  some  observers  feared  the 
talks  were  moving  too  fast  and  that  any  po- 
litical settlement  would  be  unstable  if  cer- 
tain groups  remained  outside  the  negotia- 
tions. While  MPD  was  optimistic  about 
trends  in  South  Africa,  it  was  concerned  that 
township  violence  might  undermine  the  de- 
veloping democratic  process  and  was  trying 
to  Involve  Itself  in  anllviolence  efforts.  The 
organization  was  particularly  concerned 
about  the  parties  and  groups  of  the  left  and 
right  which  have  remained  outside  CODESA. 

The  Director  said  outside  assistance,  in- 
cluding help  from  the  US.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  was  very  helpful  to 
MPD.  He  said  the  best  specific  uses  of  the  as- 
sistance had  been  to  organize  forums,  to  pre- 
pare curricular  materials,  and  to  fund  visits 
by  outside  experts  and  observers. 

Senator  Cochran  expressed  appreciation 
for  the  work  of  MPD  and  stated  the  hope 
that  the  United  States  could  continue  to  be 
a  constructive  influence  in  the  work  of  the 
organization. 

South  A/rican  Bu-ntiessmen 

U.S.  Consul  General  and  Mrs.  .John  L. 
Hirsch  hosted  a  .Johannesburg  luncheon  at 
which  the  delegation  discussed  South  Afri- 
can economic  perspectives  with  Dr.  Azar 
Jamine.  Econometrix;  Gibson  Thula,  Kili- 
manjaro Holdings;  Ronnie  Bethlehem.  Jo- 
hannesburg Consolidated  Investments;  Jef- 
frey Van  Rooyen.  Deloitte  Pim  Golby  Char- 
tered Accountants,  Edward  Osborn, 
Nedbank;  Israel  Skosana.  National  Sorghum 
Breweries;  and  William  Pope.  Deputy  Politi- 
cal Counselor  at  the  Pretoria  embassy. 

While  there  was  no  consensus  on  a  political 
panacea  for  the  problems  confronting  South 
.\frica.  all  participants  airreed  there  would 
be  negative  political  consequences  if  the 
economy  did  not  improve  significantly  In  the 
near  future. 

Federatwrt  for  African  Business  and  Consumer 
Serfices 

Later  In  the  afternoon.  Senator  Cochran 
met  In  Pretoria  with  Joas  Mogale,  Secretary 
General  of  the  Federation  for  African  Busi- 
ness and  Consumer  Services  (FABCOSi.  who 
stressed  the  need  for  education  and  training 
programs  for  aspiring  black  entrepreneurs. 

At  one  time,  black  business  activities  were 
restricted  largely  to  the  homelands  in  South 


.\frica.  As  more  blacks  moved  to  the  cities. 
they  maintained  their  homeland  ties,  send- 
ing money  to  their  families  and  making  fre- 
quent journeys  home.  Private  minibus  fleets 
grew  as  the  number  of  commuters  increased, 
and  this  growth  led  to  the  founding  of  the 
South  African  Black  Taxi  Association 
(SABTA).  which  became  the  single  most  im- 
portant black  business  organization  in  the 
country.  SABTA  developed  revolving  savings 
and  loan  funds,  burial  schemes,  and  food  co- 
operatives. 

Eventually,  other  black  self-help  organiza- 
tions, including  the  Black  Builders  Organiza- 
tion and  the  National  Black  Consumers, 
joined  SABTA  to  form  KABCOS.  and  the 
Federation  received  valuable  assistance  from 
the  US  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. By  1992.  14  national  black  business  as- 
sociations operated  under  the  FABCOS  um- 
brella, representing  15  million  individual 
black  businesses.  The  .Secretary  General  said 
FABCOS  confirmed  the  importance  of  orga- 
nizing the  informal  sector,  an  essential 
breeding  ground  for  black  entrepreneurship 
in  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Mogale  emphasized  that  FABCOS  was 
not  allied  to  any  politual  party,  that  non- 
partisanship  made  sense  to  its  members,  and 
that  the  organization  was  successful  as  an 
Interest  group.  When  F'-^BCOS  was  denied 
observer  status  at  CODESA.  black  business 
organizations  established  a  "business 
CODESA"  alongside  the  political  CODESA. 
claiming  that  "business  was  too  important 
to  be  left  to  politicians."  a  position  with 
which  Senator  Cochran  heartily  agreed. 
Inkatha  Freedom  Party 

On  April  23.  the  delegation,  accompanied 
by  Ambassador  Swing  and  Durban  Consul 
General  Bismarck  Myrick,  visited  with 
Mangosuthu  Gatsha  Buthelezi.  KwaZulu 
Chief  Minister  and  IFP  President;  M.  M.  Sep- 
tember. KwaZulu  Minister  of  Welfare  and 
Pensions;  L.P.H.M.  Mtshali.  KwaZulu  Min- 
ister of  Education  and  Culture;  B  N. 
Mdletshe.  KwaZulu  Deputy  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice; and  D  T  Michul.  Secretary  in  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Chief  Minister;  in  Ulundi.  the 
KwaZulu  capital. 

The  Chief  Minister  said  that  since  "the 
great  American  dream  excites  me  l)ecause  it 
is  my  dream  as  well."  he  believed  only  de- 
mocracy could  free  South  Africa  to  become  a 
gateway  for  development  in  the  rest  of 
southern  Africa.  He  emphasized  that 
CODESA's  preoccupation  with  unitary  gov- 
ernment to  the  neglect  of  federalism  was  un- 
wise, since  only  a  political  system  close  to 
the  people  at  local  and  regional  levels  could 
produce  the  consensus  necessary  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  working  democracy. 

He  said  political  consensus  had  to  be 
achieved  before,  not  after,  elections.  The 
widespread  violence  showed  there  was  no 
consensus,  and  there  could  be  no  free  elec- 
tions so  long  as  the  ANC  retained  Umkhonto 
We  Slzwe  iMKi.  its  military  wing,  and  re- 
fused to  reject  mass  action  as  a  political 
tool.  The  IFP  believed  CODESA  should  take 
its  time  in  reaching  a  final  agreement  "be- 
cause we  are  positive  about  the  future  and 
we  believe  very  sincerely  that  in  establish- 
ing a  democracy  In  South  Africa,  we  must 
get  it  right  the  first  time.  We  cannot  afford 
to  blunder." 

Minister  .Mtshali  regretted  that  effective 
action  had  not  been  taken  to  deal  with  the 
township  violence  which  targeted  IFP  lead- 
ers for  murder.  "The  IFP  has  done  every- 
thing possible  to  extend  a  hand  of  friendship 
to  the  ANC"  to  no  avail.  He  claimed  the  IFP 
long  ago  proposed  joint  meetings  with  ANC 
leaders  in  areas  of  unrest  to  restore  peace. 


ii^i  ihf  .■K.N'C  iiad  resisted  such  meetings.  In 
light  of  the  violent  situation  and  the  absence 
of  consensus  on  an  interim  government.  Mr. 
Mtshali  advised  the  delegation  not  to  expect 
.1  settlement  in  the  May  meeting  of  CODES.\ 
II. 

Senator  Cochran  reiterated  his  belief  that 
Chief  Minister  Buthelezi  and  the  IFP  were 
important  participants  in  the  transition 
process  to  a  multiparty  democracy  in  South 
Africa. 

Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Renier  Schoeman 

In  Cape  Town,  the  delegation,  accompanied 
by  .Ambassador  Swing  and  Deputy  Chief  of 
-Mission  Marshall  McCallie.  met  with  Deputy 
.Minister  of  Foreign  .Affairs  Renier  Schoeman 
and  parliamenuirians  Frik  Van  Heerden  and 
Pieter  Steenkamp. 

The  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  said  the  Gov- 
ernment desired  acknowledgment  by  the 
international  community  that  South  .Africa 
is  committed  to  a  democratic  solution.  Any 
doubts  on  that  score  should  have  been  re- 
solved by  the  March  17  referendum  confirm- 
ing the  State  Piesidents  mandate  to  con- 
tinue negotiations  with  black  leaders.  He 
cautioned  that  CODES.A  II  should  not  be 
seen  as  a  final  "destination"  and  that  ac- 
tions must  not  be  expected  within  a  strict 
time  frame:  "We  have  to  take  enough  time 
to  create  an  agreement  that  will  stand  the 
test  of  time." 

Mr.  Van  Heerden  said  the  fact  CODESA  II 
would  take  place  should  be  seen  as  a  clear  in- 
dication that  negotiations  are  on  track,  al- 
though many  specifics  remain  to  be  sorted 
out.  including  the  characteristics  of  the 
transitional  government  that  might  take 
shape  over  the  next  year.  Mr.  Schoeman  said 
the  Government  wanted  to  ensure  that  any 
interim  government  is  inclusive  and  avoids 
the  one-party  dominance  that  other  African 
transitions  have  experienced.  This  could  be 
best  ensured  by  pciwer-sharing  and  an  end  to 
political  violence,  two  essential  elements  for 
long-term  stability  and  public  confidence,  as 
well  as  foreign  investment. 

The  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  emphasized 
that  the  United  States  should  never  feel  it  is 
being  "interventionist"  by  taking  an  inter- 
est in  South  Africa,  so  long  as  it  understands 
that  decisions  must  ultimately  be  left  to  the 
people  of  South  Africa.  A  mistake  of  the  past 
was  that  actions  by  other  countries  had 
often  "taken  the  character  of  being  prescrip- 
tive." 

I'arliamentarij  Address  by  State  President  F.W. 
dc  Klerk 

The  delegation  attended  the  spieech  by 
State  President  F.W.  de  Klerk  in  the  Budget 
Vote  Debate  in  the  Chamber  of  Parliament. 
He  said  the  overwhelmingly  positive  result 
of  the  March  17  referendum  had  shown  the 
irreversibility  of  the  process  of  change  in 
South  Africa.  National  debate  no  longer  fo- 
cused on  whether  a  new  order  should  replace 
the  old,  but  rather  upon  the  characteristics 
of  the  "new  dispensation." 

Other  nations  were  changing  their  views  of 
South  Africa  and  reaching  a  new  understand- 
ing of  the  complexity  of  the  country's  prob- 
lems in  building  a  new  government  based  on 
such  fundamental  concepts  as  power-sharing 
without  domination,  constitutional  checks 
and  balances,  protection  of  minorities  and 
private  property,  and  devolution  of  power  to 
regions  and  to  local  government. 

He  warned  that  the  political  playing  field 
in  the  new  South  .Africa  would  look  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  Trieameral  Parliament  he 
was  addressing.  The  old  divisions  would  be 
replaced  by  two  broad  mainstreams  based  on 
economic  orientation.  The  President  said  the 


.National  Parly  was  fully  prepared  to  lead 
one  of  those  mainstreams,  and  he  asserted 
the  leadership  of  the  other  mainstream  was 
beginning  to  emerge  through  pro-.ANC  ele- 
ments in  the  Labor  Party  and  the  5  Demo- 
cratic Party  parliamentarians  who  recently 
joined  the  ANC. 

He  urged  Conservative  Faiiy  membprs  who 
disagreed  with  their  party  s  racial  orienta- 
tion and  its  refusal  to  enter  the  CODES.A  ne- 
gotiations to  persuade  their  colleagues  to 
adopt  a  fresh,  realistic  approach  to  the  na- 
tion's problems. 

The  President  then  turned  to  ANC  support- 
ers, emphasizing  that  organization's  great 
responsibility  to  adapt  to  new  cir- 
cumstances. He  charged  the  ANC  was  "out  of 
step  with  reality"  in  two  ways.  First  the 
ANC  continued  to  act  as  though  apartheid 
were  still  the  issue,  regardless  of  what  had 
been  done  already  to  abolish  it  and  heedless 
of  the  hard  work  being  undertaken  to 
achieve  a  new  constitutional  dispensation 
devoid  of  racial  discrimination:  "Reconcili- 
ation and  racial  harmony  are  not  promoted 
at  all  by  an  ANC  that  will  not  let  apartheid 
die." 

Second,  the  .ANC  was  still  failing  to  purge 
itself  of  communism,  a  political  philosophy 
that  wherever  instituted  had  "placed  power 
and  financial  privileges  in  the  hands  of  the 
party  elite,  suppressed  real  democracy,  and 
destroyed  economic  progress.  It  is  a  failed 
and  antiquated  political  system  that  has 
landed  on  the  junk  heap  throughout  Africa 
as  well." 

Although  repeatedly  reminded  of  this  by 
the  international  community,  the  ANC  con- 
tinued to  permit  itself  to  be  used  by  a  South 
.African  Community  Party  which  had  prac- 
tically no  popular  support  of  its  own.  The 
ANC  should  have  learned  long  ago  that  the 
foreign  investment  so  essential  to  fulfill- 
ment of  ANC  promises  would  not  be  forth- 
coming unless  investors  were  safeguarded 
from  economic  policies  advocated  by  the 
communists. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Conservative 
Party,  Mr.  de  Klerk  said  the  interests  of  all 
South  Africans  demanded  that  the  ANC 
adopt  a  fresh  and  innovative  approach.  Na- 
tional reconciliation  and  economic  develop- 
ment were  being  retarded  by  its  failure  to  do 
so. 

Southern  Air  Force  Command  Post  at  Silvermine 
The  delegation,  accompanied  by  Deputy 
Chief  of  Mission  McCallie  and  U.S.  Air  Atta- 
che David  Nowlin.  travelled  to  the  South  .Af- 
rican Southern  Air  Force  Command  Post  at 
Silvermine.  the  headquarters  for  South  Afri- 
ca's land  and  sea  search-and-rescue  oper- 
ations, for  a  briefing  by  the  commanding  of- 
ficer. Brigadier  T.  de  Munnink. 

Although  a  separate  unit  like  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  is  currently  deemed  too  costly 
for  South  Africa.  Silvermine  activities  re- 
semble those  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  are  per- 
foi-med  over  a  search-and-rescue  area  of  4.8 
million  square  miles.  The  commanding  offi- 
cer delivered  a  first-hand  account  of  the  res- 
cue of  the  cruise  ship  Oceanus  in  August  1991. 
when  all  571  passengers  were  rescued  before 
the  ship  sank  some  4  miles  offshore.  Accord- 
ing to  Lloyd's  of  London,  nowhere  else  on 
the  .African  continent  could  a  ship  have  re- 
ceived the  help  Oceanus  received. 

Brigadier  de  .Munnink  noted  that  the  de- 
clining communist  threat  had  brought  about 
a  "rationalization  process  "  of  reduced  spend- 
ing for  the  South  African  Defense  Force  as 
other  priorities,  most  notably  socioeconomic 
problems,  gained  national  attention.  As  rela- 
tions improved  with  other  nations,  espe- 
cially the  United  States,  he  hoped  for  train- 


ing assist.ance  and  advanced  equipment,  in- 
cluding a  long-distance  marine  aircraft  like 
the  P-3,  which  would  probably  be  too  costly 
for  South  .Africa  for  some  time  to  come 
Dinner  at  Amhassador's  residence 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Cochran  were  guests  of 
honor  at  a  dinner  hosted  by  Ambassador 
Swing  and  attended  by  the  Mayor  of  Cape 
Town,  members  of  the  .ANC  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  and  leaders  m  education  and 
business.  Former  Under  Secretary  of  State 
John  Whitehead  and  his  wife.  Nancy 
Dickerson.  were  also  present. 
Minister  of  Constitutional  Development  Tertius 
Delport 

On  April  24,  the  delegation,  accompanied 
by  Ambassador  Swing  and  Deputy  Chief  of 
Mission  McCallie.  met  with  Deputy  Minister 
of  Constitutional  Development  Tertius 
Delport.  who  explained  President  de  Klerk's 
proposal  for  an  elected  executive  council 
which,  if  accepted,  could  be  put  into  effect 
within  6  months. 

.Acknowledging  the  difficulties  with  con- 
sensus executives,  ranging  from  ancient 
Rome  to  post-Tito  Yugoslavia,  the  Deputy 
Minister  stated  that  some  form  of  power- 
sharing  was  crucial  to  the  success  of  the  New 
South  .Africa  and  ixiinted  out  there  were 
prominent  power-sharing  features  in  the  U.S. 
political  system. 

He  said  negotiations  must  not  be  rushed  or 
pressured,  since  CODES.A  was  actually 
"managing  a  revolution."  The  issue  at  stake 
was  the  reallocation  of  power,  a  very  tricky 
process  indeed,  and  election  of  a  single  exec- 
utive from  the  start  would  undermine  pros- 
pects for  democratic  power-sharing.  The 
State  Presidents  proposal  for  an  executive 
council  of  3-5  persons,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  allow  representation  of  all  important 
factions,  none  of  which  could  outweigh  any 
other. 

When  asked  whether  this  proposal  would 
be  pressed  at  CODESA  II.  the  Deputy  Min- 
ister said  the  Government  had  given  notice 
It  would  present  "a  comprehensive  transi- 
tional constitution  "  providing  this  executive 
council,  although  there  might  be  modifica- 
tions. The  question  of  regional  devolution 
would  also  have  to  be  negotiated,  since  the 
IFP  had  made  it  plain  it  would  not  agree  to 
a  national  settlement  without  regionalism. 

He  said  the  Government  would  like  to  see 
an  independent  executive  with  separation  of 
powers,  in  contrast  to  the  British  parliamen- 
tary system.  To  have  an  executive  elected 
separately  from  parliament  would  show  com- 
mitment to  power-sharing  from  the  start. 
which  was  essential  if  South  Africa  was  to 
move  forward  economically  to  become  "a 
free  market  with  a  social  conscience." 

When  the  Deputy  Minister  said  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not  oppose  a  council  com- 
posed of  a  president  with  2  vice  presidents,  so 
long  as  the  powers  of  each  were  clear  and  no 
one  person  or  party  had  complete  control. 
Senator  Cochran  noted  the  similarity  of  that 
arrangement  to  the  commission  form  of 
local  government  in  the  United  States. 

Deputy  Minister  Delport  emphasized  the 
Government  wished  to  avoid  any  suspension 
of  the  existing  constitution  during  the  in- 
terim government  and  prior  to  final  agree- 
ment on  a  new  constitution.  He  claimed  sus- 
pending the  constitution  would  be  very  dan- 
gerous, since  failure  of  the  constitution  as- 
sembly to  agree  on  a  new  constitution  might 
lead  to  authoritarianism  if  the  existing  con- 
stitutional framework  had  been  dis.mautled 
and  the  country  was  ""up  for  grabs." 

He  said  if  South  Africa  could  agree  on  a 
new  constitution,  a  new  governm.ent  would 
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be  possible,  but  the  constitution  was  the  es- 
sential prcreQuislte.  It  would  be  safer  for 
CODESA  to  write  a  constitution  than  to  set 
up  a  constituent  assembly  to  write  a  con- 
stitution based  on  a  vague  'set  of  constitu- 
tional principles."  The  Government  had  to 
insist  on  this  course  because  the  ANC  had 
been  unwilling  to  go  into  specific  detail  on 
the  meaning  of  certain  of  its  ■principles." 

The  Deputy  Minister  said  these  issues 
should  be  debated  at  CODESA  11.  and  they 
would  effect  the  time  frame  for  the  transi- 
tion to  democracy.  The  length  of  the  process 
could  only  be  determined  after  the  issues  of 
constitutional  structure  were  resolved. 

Deputy  Defense  Minister  W.S.  Breytenbach 

The  delegation,  accompanied  by  Deputy 
Chief  of  Mission  McCallie.  next  met  with 
Deputy  Defense  Minister  W  N.  Breytenbach. 
who  indicated  the  South  African  Defense 
Force  was  being  scaled  back  to  peacetime  de- 
terrent levels  because  of  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  security  situation.  Things  were 
going  well  for  South  Africa  as  southern  Afri- 
ca moved  toward  greater  regional  coopera- 
tion, and  although  domestic  violence,  to- 
gether with  turmoil  in  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique, still  required  a  strong  defense,  the 
military  had  to  be  financed  in  light  of  the 
country's  other  needs  and  resources 

The  Deputy  Minister  emphasized  that  al- 
though the  outlook  for  cooperation  in  south- 
ern Africa  was  promising,  more  Inter- 
national attention  should  be  focused  on  the 
region,  especially  by  the  United  Stales. 
When  he  suggested  South  Africa  would  be  In- 
terested In  Improved  military  collaboration 
with  the  United  States.  Senator  Cochran  re- 
sponded that  consideration  of  improved  mili- 
tary relations  would  depend  on  progress  In 
South  Africa's  political  transition. 

Turning  to  CODESA.  the  Deputy  Defense 
Minister  expressed  confidence  that  the  tran- 
sition to  nonracial  democracy  In  South  Afri- 
ca would  open  the  way  for  greater  Invest- 
ment and  trade  He  emphasized,  however, 
that  lengthy  constitutional  discussions  lay 
ahead  and  that  violence  would  have  to  be 
controlled  In  any  case  if  negotiations  were  to 
produce  a  stable  and  prosperous  political 
system 

Despite  the  suspicions  by  the  ANC  and  oth- 
ers, he  emphasized  that  the  military  forces 
were  apolitical  and  could  he  relied  upon  to 
serve  and  obey  the  legally-constituted  gov- 
ernment of  the  day.  F'ersonnel  p>ollcles  en- 
sured a  nonracial  military,  with  about  one- 
third  white,  one-third  colored,  and  one-third 
black.  More  blacks  were  entering  the  mili- 
tary service  academies,  and  military  ex- 
change programs  with  the  United  States  and 
Britain  were  hoped  for. 

The  military's  role  In  maintaining  law  and 
order  had  been  impugned  during  the  ongoing 
domestic  violence  between  ANC  and  IFP  sup- 
porters, who  blamed  the  military  for  not 
ending  the  conflicts  but  seemed  unable  to 
control  their  own  violent  elements.  He  was 
hopeful  that  the  Goldstone  Commission 
could  determine  the  actual  situation 

Deputy  Minister  of  Finance  J  A.  van  Wych 

Deputy  Finance  Minister  J. A.  van  Wyck 
described  the  current  drought,  the  most  se- 
vere in  many  decades,  as  one  of  South  Afri- 
ca's biggest  problems.  The  country  would 
have  to  Import  approximately  3  million  tons 
of  maize,  and  another  5  million  tons  would 
be  needed  by  neighboring  countries.  As  many 
as  500.000  persons  might  leave  the  farms  be- 
cause of  the  disaster.  The  Government  had 
budgeted  Rl  billion  to  assist  farmers,  but 
four  times  as  much  was  called  for.  and  for- 
eign assistance  was  desperately  needed. 


1  f;.-  I '•;•.••,  Minister  said  that  many 
whites  in  South  Africa  had  turned  to  com- 
mercial farming  but  that  blacks  tended  to 
favor  subsistence  farming  The  Government 
hoped  to  encourage  this  practice,  since  the 
small  size  of  their  farms  made  it  impossible 
for  large  numbers  of  blacks  to  become  suc- 
cessful commercial  farmers.  The  distribution 
of  land  was  an  important  aspect  of  this  prob- 
lem, and  the  land  law  provided  a  land  res- 
toration commission.  The  homelands  were 
asserting  their  claim  to  the  lands  from 
which  they  were  removed  by  apartheid,  and 
that  problem  would  have  to  be  addressed. 

Senator  Cochran  asked  whether  the  econ- 
omy was  strong  enough  to  meet  the  "rising 
expectations"  for  the  New  St>uth  Africa  and 
whether  there  was  an  economic  growth 
strategy  for  the  transition  to  nonracial  de- 
mocracy. Mr  van  Wyck  responded  that  one 
of  the  biggest  problems  was  achievement  of 
parity  In  pensions,  education,  and  housing. 
While  South  Africa  would  move  in  that  di- 
rection, it  could  never  meet  all  expectations. 
The  Government  housing  budget  of  R2  bil- 
lion, for  example,  could  never  meet  expecta- 
tions created  by  the  ANC  He  said  ANC  de- 
mands for  redistribution  of  wealth  ignored 
the  fact  that  wealth  must  be  created;  other- 
wise "you're  redistributing  poverty."  The 
Government  position  was  that  while  it  In- 
tended to  remove  all  Impediments  to  black 
advancement.  individual  black  citizens 
would  have  to  produce  if  they  were  to  pros- 
per. 

The  Deputy  Finance  Minister  said  South 
Africa's  economic  growth  depended  upon  an 
Infusion  of  foreign  capital,  but  foreign  banks 
had  said  they  could  not  help  until  they  knew 
they  would  get  the  legal  safety  and  finaricial 
return  they  needed  for  their  investments. 
While  the  country's  trade  was  Improving, 
long-term  investment  seemed  likely  to  be 
constrained  until  the  political  situation  sta- 
bilized 

When  queried  about  that  political  situa- 
tion. Mr.  van  Wyck  favored  the  idea  of  a  col- 
lective presidency  to  ensure  that  power 
would  be  shared,  that  no  individual  could 
dominate  the  executive,  and  that  there 
would  be  checks  and  balances  While  the  col- 
lective presidency  might  not  be  permanent, 
it  would  be  a  good  starting  point  and  would 
give  South  Africa  time  to  adjust  to  the 
changing  dynamics  of  the  political  factions. 
Independent  Development  Trust 

The  Independent  Development  Trust  (IDT> 
began  operations  in  August  1990.  with  R2  bil- 
lion secured  from  the  Government.  The  IDT 
objectives  were  "to  break  the  cycle  of  pov- 
erty and  promote  self-reliance"  by  focusing 
on  improvements  in  housing,  health,  and 
education. 

The  delegation  and  Deputy  Chief  of  Mis- 
sion McCallie  met  with  IDT  Chairman  Jan 
Steyn.  who  said  "your  timing  is  immacu- 
late" and  expressed  hope  for  a  "generous  re- 
sponse "  from  world  donors  now  that  apart- 
heid was  being  dismantled.  Economic  success 
was  necessary  to  political  success,  since 
"you  can  have  development  without  democ- 
racy, but  you  cannot  have  democracy  with- 
out development." 

The  Chairman  said  the  South  African  so- 
cial fabric  was  severely  damaged  in  the  last 
three  years  by  sanctions,  economic  mis- 
management, tribal  violence,  and  rapid  ur- 
banization. This  produced  an  environment  in 
which  radicals  of  the  left  and  the  right  flour- 
ished. In  such  an  environment.  IDT's  work 
was  very  important  to  give  people  hope  for 
improvements  In  jobs,  shelter,  education, 
and  health  care,  especially  in  rural  areas. 

In  1992.  the  IDT  was  funding  land  owner- 
ship programs  at  the  rate  of  R3  million  a 


week  and  underwriting  R335  million  In  home 
loan  guarantees  in  conjunction  with  private 
lending  institutions.  Judge  Steyn  said  South 
Africa  was  blessed  with  two  remarkable  in- 
stitutions. Nelson  Mandela  and  F.  W.  de 
Klerk,  both  of  whom  needed  support  from 
the  international  community,  the  kind  of 
support  evidenced  by  the  visit  of  Senator 
Cochran. 

Chairman  Steyn  observed  that  while  he  en- 
joyed the  support  of  both  de  Klerk  and 
Mandela,  he  was  less  worried  over  black- 
white  relations  than  he  was  over  tribal  con- 
flict, which  was  generating  violence  and  un- 
dermining the  transition  to  nonradical  de- 
mocracy. Until  domestic  tranquillity  was  re- 
established, the  Government  would  be  denied 
the  "spark  of  legitimacy"  with  the  World 
Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
so  necessary  to  the  restoration  of  South  Af- 
rica's international  economic  relations 

Senator  Cochran  expressed  the  conviction 
that  as  soon  as  there  was  a  visible  presence 
of  blacks  in  the  Government,  international 
investment  would  Increase.  When  the  IDT 
Chairman  noted  the  difficulty  of  stimulating 
Investment  in  light  of  ANC  threats  to  na- 
tionalize industries  and  redistribute  wealth. 
Mr  McCallie  noted  that  the  United  States 
was  working  to  expose  ANC  leaders  to  world 
economic  realities  and  to  the  need  for  a  free- 
market  orientation  to  promote  economic 
growth  In  South  Africa. 

Conseriatnv  Party 

The  delegation  had  lunch  with  Tom  Lang- 
ley.  Conservative  Party  spokesman  for  for- 
eign affairs,  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  a 
farmer.  There  was  a  lengthy  discussion  of  ag- 
ricultural issues,  including  the  drought  in 
southern  Africa. 

Mr.  Langley  warned  that  if  whites  were 
ever  deprived  of  their  rights,  there  would  be 
massive  violence  In  South  Africa.  He  claimed 
that  much  land  was  available  for  blacks  in 
the  homelands,  but  that  it  was  not  being 
properly  utilized  under  the  tribal  system  of 
communal  holding 

He  said  the  Conservative  Party  would  not 
participate  in  CODESA  because  it  believed 
that  convention  was  giving  undue  weight  to 
the  ANC  and  communists  and  did  not  recog- 
nize the  right  to  self-determination.  When  he 
objected  to  U.S.  Government  involvement 
with  construction  of  a  new  airport  in  Bot- 
swana. Mr.  Langley  was  informed  that  alle- 
gations the  United  States  was  funding  the 
facility  were  incorrect. 

COTK  D'lVOIRF. 

In  a  brief  but  productive  April  2S  26  visit 
to  Abidjan,  the  delegation  met  with  Foreign 
Minister  Amara  Essy  and  Prime  Minister 
Alassane  Ouattara.  and  Senator  Cochran 
held  discussions  with  Ivorian  participants  in 
the  Cochran  Agricultural  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram. 

Foreign  Minister  Amara  Essy 

Senator  Cochran  expressed  appreciation 
for  Cote  d'lvoire's  hosting  of  the  USA-West 
Africa  Expa-92  Trade  Fair  and  for  Its  close 
economic  relationship  with  the  United 
States.  He  also  thanked  the  Foreign  Minister 
for  his  country's  strong  leadership  in  re- 
gional affairs  and  for  Ivorian  support  of  U.S. 
positions  at  the  United  Nations,  particularly 
in  the  Security  Council  during  the  Gulf  Cri- 
sis. 

The  Foreign  Minister  thanked  Senator 
Cochran,  noting  that  "sometimes  members 
of  the  Government  complain  that  we  receive 
few  economic  benefits  in  return  for  our 
strong  support  of  the  United  States."  but 
that  Ivorian  President  Felix  Houphouet- 
Boigny— who  since  Independence  In  1960  has 


met  every  U.S.  president  except  President 
Carter— responded  that  "friendship  is  not  an 
accounting  category." 

Foreign  Minister  Essy  discussed  the  situa- 
tion in  Liberia  and  said  Cote  d'lvoire  was 
con.sidering  various  actions  regarding  rebel 
leader  Charles  Taylor,  whose  failure  to  live 
up  to  agreements  made  it  necessary  for  Cote 
d'lvoire  to  consider  possible  cross-border 
trade  sanctions. 

Noting  Cote  d'lvoire's  recent  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  relations  with  South  Af- 
rica. Senator  Cochran  shared  his  impressions 
of  the  situation  in  that  country.  The  Foreign 
Minister  said  Cote  d'lvoire  hoped  to  estab- 
lish economic  links  to  South  Africa  and  that 
it  was  in  Africa's  interest  to  encourage  trade 
with  Pretoria.  He  said  he  would  soon  return 
to  Cape  Town  carrying  a  letter  from  another 
African  country  that  intended  to  reestablish 
relations  with  South  Africa. 

He  said  when  other  African  foreign  min- 
isters asked  him  to  encourage  South  Africa 
to  apply  to  join  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity,  he  answered  "maybe  you  should  es- 
tablish diplomatic  relations  first."  He  also 
believed  President  Houphouet-Boigny  was 
inclined  to  accede  to  the  repeated  requests  of 
Inkatha  leader  Mangosuthu  Gatsha 
Buthelezi  for  a  meeting  with  him  in  Cote 
d'lvoire. 

Prime  Minister  Alassane  Ouattara 

The  delegation  met  with  Prime  Minister 
Alassane  Ouattara.  who  was  joined  by  For- 
eign Minister  Essy  and  Cabinet  Director 
Sidya  Toure. 

The  Prime  Minister  responded  to  Senator 
Cochran's  question  about  the  status  of 
Ivorian  economic  reform  by  describing  the  $1 
billion  economic  loss  caused  by  the  drop  in 
coffee  and  cocoa  prices.  Although  Cole 
d'lvoire  had  begun  difficult  economic  reform 
measures  in  1990.  these  actions  had  been 
hami>ered  by  the  accompanying  move  to 
multiparty  democracy,  a  necessary  reform 
which  nevertheless  made  it  harder  for  the 
Government  to  make  unpopular  moves. 

Prime  Minister  Ouattara  said  although 
Cote  d'lvoire  had  reduced  public  spending  by 
one-third  in  the  last  two  years,  further  de- 
creases would  be  difficult  because  of  the 
unpopularity  of  reducing  public  sector 
wages.  w"hich  account  for  two-thirds  of 
Ivorian  public  expenditures.  He  asked  for 
U.S.  assistance  with  the  World  Bank  and 
International  Monetary  Fund,  who  were 
"threatening  to  halt  support."  He  noted  Cote 
d'lvoire  had  already  paid  $100  million  of  a 
toul  $300  million  due  to  donors  in  1992  and 
said  that  without  continued  Internationa! 
help  his  country's  resources  would  be  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  its  needs. 

As  an  economist,  the  Prime  Minister  said 
he  had  no  theoretical  difficulties  with  de- 
valuation of  the  Communaute  Financiere 
Africaine  iCFAi  franc  recommended  by  the 
Breiton  Woods  Institutions,  but  he  noted 
two  pi-actical  obstacles  to  such  action:  (1) 
other  CFA  countries  would  have  to  join  Cote 
d'lvoire  in  devaluation  of  the  franc,  and  (2i 
the  Ivorian  population  would  have  to  be  per- 
suaded that  devaluation  would  benefit  more 
people  in  the  long  run  than  it  would  hurt  in 
the  short  run.  Both  obstacles  would  take 
time  to  overcome. 

The  Prime  Minister  asked  for  Senator 
Cochran's  support  m  reaching  new  coffee  and 
cocoa  agreements,  since  the  United  States  is 
the  largest  market  for  these  Ivorian  com- 
modities. He  said  cocoa  and  coffee  had  de- 
clined from  two-thirds  of  total  export  value 
in  1989  to  only  40  percent  in  1991.  and  while 
exports  other  than  cocoa  and  coffee  were 
growing  7  to  10  percent  per  year,  new  inter- 


national apreemenis  would  m;tl^;ale  price 
fluctuations  and  help  the  Ivorian  economy. 

In  response  to  the  Prime  Minister's  inter- 
est, the  Senator  described  the  Cochran  Agri- 
cultural Fellowship  Program,  administered 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
designed  to  bring  persons  from  middle-in- 
come countries  to  the  United  States  to  study 
market  oriented  agricultural  activities.  The 
Senator  said  over  100  Ivorians  have  been 
Cochran  Fellows,  and  he  looked  forward  to 
meeting  many  of  them  at  a  reception  later  in 
the  evening.  He  expressed  the  hope  that 
Ivorians  would  continue  their  excellent  par- 
ticipation. 

Senator  Cochran  raised  the  question  of  ne- 
gotiations in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade,  emphasizing  the  benefits  of  a 
successful  Uruguay  Round  to  both  Cote 
d'lvoire  and  the  United  States.  He  noted  that 
France  had  created  negotiating  difficulties, 
and  asked  the  Prime  Minister  to  "please  help 
us  with  the  French."  Dr.  Ouattara  laugh- 
ingly responded  that  he  had  just  met  with 
French  Premier  Pierre  Beregovoy.  who  had 
asked  him  to  ""please  help  us  with  the  Ameri- 
cans." 

When  the  Senator  asked  about  the  progress 
of  the  Ivorian  privatization  progiam,  the 
Prime  Minister  answered  he  anticipated 
more  privatization  in  1992  and  said  American 
companies  would  have  a  level  playing  field  in 
Cote  d'lvoire.  In  light  of  Senator  Cochran's 
just-compleied  visit  to  South  Africa.  Dr. 
Ouattara  expressed  the  hope  that  Cote 
d'lvoire's  normalization  of  relations  with 
that  country  would  lead  to  increased  eco- 
nomic cooperation,  especially  since  this  na- 
tion was  beginning  to  develop  its  mining  sec- 
tor and  could  benefit  from  South  African  ex- 
pertise. 

Turning  to  domestic  politics,  the  Prime 
Minister  said  street  disturbances  by  oppo- 
nents of  his  Government  had  slowed  Cote 
d'lvoire's  progress  toward  greater  democra- 
tization. He  emphasized  that  although  he 
had  maintained  a  dialogue  with  opposition 
leader  Laurent  Gbagbo.  the  lawless  destruc- 
tion of  property  following  a  February  18 
demonstration  could  not  be  ignored  by  the 
Government,  and  30  persons  were  arrested 
and  brought  to  trial.  He  expressed  the  hope 
that  President  Houphouet-Boigny  could  find 
a  way  to  release  the  opposition  leaders  at  an 
appropriate  time. 

The  Prime  Minister  closed  the  conversa- 
tion by  thanking  Senator  Cochran  for  his 
visit  and  noting  that  he  would  be  in  Wash- 
ington in  two  weeks  for  his  daughter's  grad- 
uation from  George  Washington  University. 

CONCLfSIO.N 

This  is  a  period  of  profound  and  fundamen- 
tal change  in  South  Africa.  It  is  marked  by 
a  determined  effort  on  the  pari  of  many  to 
reform  the  political  system  and  bring  about 
an  end  to  apartheid  and  the  beginning  of 
nonracial  democracy. 

The  challenges  of  political  reform  are 
enormous  and  are  complicated  by  economic 
and  social  problems  that  require  not  only  do- 
mestic but  international  cooperation  and 
support  to  solve. 

Many  nations  in  Africa  are  responding  in  a 
positive  way  to  the  changes  taking  place  in 
South  Africa.  Recognition  of  the  legitimacy 
of  the  steps  toward  political  reform  and  ra- 
cial justice  can  be  seen  in  the  response  of  Ni- 
geria to  the  recent  visit  of  President  de 
Klerk:  the  discussions  of  trade  and  economic 
issues  with  Zimbabwe.  Senegal.  Cote 
d'lvoire,  and  others;  and  the  resumption  of 
international  athletic  competitions. 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  join 
more  fully  in  the  effort  to  support  progress 


and  reform  in  South  Africa.  The  sar.c: ;  r..^-  .■■ 
the  past  are  no  longer  necessary  ti.  .le."-, - 
onstrate  our  government's  commitment  to  a 
policy  of  democratic  reform  that  ensures  full 
participation  by  all  South  Afr;i  ar.^  Eco- 
nomic growth  and  job  opporTun:l:ff  art-  nec- 
essary to  sustain  the  political  prc^tTess  that 
is  being  made,  and  prohibitions  atrair..--:  ".rade 
and  investment  are  serious  irr.pe aimer, is  to 
economic  progress. 

The  drought  that  has  occurred  throughout 
southern  Africa  is  creating  enormous  stress 
and  hardship  in  the  region,  and  the  United 
States  should  respond  along  with  other  na- 
tions to  help  deal  with  this  crisis. 

While  the  prospects  for  early  agreement  on 
a  new  constitutional  system  of  government 
are  uncertain  and  while  violence  continues 
to  be  a  very  serious  threat  to  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  South  Africa,  it  is  clear  that  genu- 
ine, serious,  and  good  faith  efforts  by  well 
meaning  citizens,  government  and  pwlitical 
party  leaders,  and  the  business  community 
are  being  made  to  succeed  in  meeting  these 
challenges. 

They  all  deserve  the  encouragement.  sup>- 
porl.  and  best  wish.-?  : if  .tV.  .^mericans. 


COMMEMORATI\K  CKKEMdNIES  OF 
.50TH  .\NN!VER.-;AHY  Or  THE  AT- 
TACK HN  PEARL  HARBOR 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  share  with  you  and  my  es- 
teemed colleagues  a  message  of  appre- 
ciation and  the  final  report  from  the 
headquarters  of  the  commander  in 
chief.  U.S.  Pacific  Command,  regarding 
the  commemorative  ceremonies  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Hai-bor.  The  ceremonies  were  a  vehicle 
to  honor  those  who  lost  their  lives  for 
their  country,  and  to  educate  future 
generations  about  the  mistakes  of  the 
past.  I  sincerely  hope  that  a  cata- 
clysmic and  devastating  event  such  as 
World  War  II  will  never  be  repeated 
again  in  our  Nation's,  and  our  world's 
history.  Mr.  President,  I  respectfully 
request  that  the  full  text  of  the  report 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 
u.s.  p.\cikic  co.v.v.^.nd  commf.mor.^tes  50th 

Anniversary  of  Attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 

During  the  period  2-9  December  1991.  the 
U.S.  Pacific  Command  completed  a  signifi- 
cant leadership  role  in  a  history  making 
event,  commemorative  ceremonies  observing 
the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  which  plummeted  the  U.S.  into 
World  War  11. 

All  Americans  can  take  pride  in  the  bril- 
liant accomplishment  of  this  enormous  com- 
memoration honoring  our  WWII  veterans 
who  sacrificed  their  lives  defending  our  na- 
tion's liberty  or  who.  as  survivors,  went  on 
to  defeat  the  enemy  over  the  next  four  years, 
throughout  the  Pacific,  ending  World  War  II. 

As  the  designated  project  officer  for  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Admiral  Charles  R. 
Larson.  USN.  Commander  in  Chief.  U.S.  Pa- 
cific Command,  delegated  responsibility  as 
the  Program  Manager,  to  his  Directorate  for 
Public  and  Governmental  Affairs,  under  the 
Director.  Mr.  A.  J.  Lynn,  and  tasked  him  to 
develop  plans  that  would  honor  all  World 
War    II    veterans   and    the    total    attack    on 
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0;iha,  Hawaii  Working  with  CoriRTess,  DoD, 
antl  the  I)»'partment  of  the  Army,  Mr  Lynn 
and  his  staff  developed  plans  to  commemo- 
rate the  attack  on  Hawaii.  At  the  direction 
of  Admiral  Larson,  these  plans  would  com- 
memorate veterans  and  involve  virtually  all 
military  services,  island  wi<le.  as  well  as 
much  of  the  local  civilian  community  As  a 
result,  a  DoD  joint  working  committee  in- 
volvini?  the  State,  City,  the  National  Park 
Servii  e,  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
and  the  combined  military  services  of  the 
US  Pacific  Command,  was  established.  By 
working  with  this  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress, Initial  events  involvinK  the  sunken 
battleship,  USS  Amona,  were  expanded  to 
include  the  sunken  former  battleship.  USS 
Utah,  as  well  as  all  ships  of  Battleship  Row 
which  suffered  extensive  damat;e  from  the 
attack  Working  with  veterans  KTOups  and 
with  the  advice  of  Lieutenant  General  Har- 
old T  Fields.  USA,  the  Deputy  Commander 
and  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  US  Pacific  Com- 
mand and.  Lieutenant  General  Claude  M 
Klcklighter,  USA,  (Reti,  Director  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army's  Commemorations  Com- 
mittee, an  all  encompassin>c  plan  was  devel- 
oped to  involve  the  Veterans  Cemetery 
(Punchbowl),  National  Park  sites  and  mili- 
tary facilities  throughout  the  island,  KlvinK 
veterans  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
week  long  commemorative  ceremonies  that 
truly  honored  all  involved  in  the  total  scope 
of  the  attack. 

On  December  7,  commemorative  cere- 
monies were  held  for  affected  survivors  at 
Bellows  Air  Force  Station,  Hickam  Air 
Force  Base  (formerly  known  as  Hickam 
Field)  and  Schofield  Barracks.  The  eyes  of 
the  nation,  through  some  1,686  international 
national  media,  were  on  the  major  cere- 
monies involving  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  the  National  Memorial  Cemetery 
of  the  Pacific  (PUNCHBOWL),  Pier  Kilo  8 
and  at  Pearl  Harbor  with  the  USS  ATi;ona 
and  USS  Xtmsouri  on  the  morning  of  Decem- 
ber 7.  1991  On  the  USS  Amona.  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
selected  members  of  Congress,  and  the  survi- 
vors, families,  and  the  families  of  those  en- 
tombed in  the  USS  Amona  and  USS  Utah. 
were  present  during  the  major  presidential 
address  and  the  minute  of  silence  noting  the 
time  that  the  bombs  began  to  fall  on  the 
ships  in  Pearl  Harbor. 

Goals  of  the  World  War  II  50th  Anniversary 
of  the  attack  on  Oahu  were  manyfold.  The 
planning  and  execution  were  complex,  in- 
volving extensive  veteran,  state,  federal  and 
military  service  resources  The  following, 
however,  reflects  the  major  focus; 

1  To  honor  American  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  their  fallen  comrades 

2  To  change  the  focus  from  looking  only 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  to  Include  all  military  serv- 
ices and  bases  around  the  Island  of  Oahu.  the 
civilian  employees  of  the  military,  and  the 
civilian  community  that  were  part  of  the  at- 
tack on  December  7.  1941. 

3.  To  officially  begin  a  series  of  programs 
to  observe  50th  Anniversary  events  of  World 
War  II  extending  through  November  11.  1995. 

4.  To  show  that  the  US.  was  victorious  in 
World  War  II 

5.  To  educate  the  public  on  the  effective- 
ness of  maintaining  a  credible  and  proficient 
military  force  structure— Peace  through 
Strength. 

6.  To  show  the  capability  and  drive  of  the 
American  people,  following  the  attack,  to  re 
spond  to  the  challenge  laid  on  them  and  to 
repair  and  return  the  damaged  ships  and 
bases  to  action  in  the  shortest  amount  of 
time. 


7.  To  demonstrate  the  ability  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  rise  to  meet  a  challenge  that 
engulfed  the  world. 

8.  To  put  animosity  in  proper  perspective: 
and  to  look  to  the  future  as  it  concerns  our 
former  enemies  -who  are  now  our  staunch 
allies. 

From  the  beginning,  the  concept  of  the 
commemoration  was  to  program  Punchbowl 
and  the  USS  Arizona  Memorial  as  the  sites 
for  honoring  the  military  f)ersonnel  who 
gave  their  lives  m  support  of  America's 
World  War  II  objectives  The  Pier  Kilo  Eight 
ceremony  established  a  program  to  honor 
the  families  of  deceased  World  War  11  veter- 
ans, the  living  veteran  and  his  family,  the  ci- 
vilian employees  of  the  military  services  and 
all  veterans  who  have  served  and  those  now 
serving  in  the  Department  of  Defense.  It  also 
established  a  platform  to  recognize  an  era  of 
growth  and  development,  a  recognition  of 
the  frailties  of  mankind  and  the  putting 
aside  of  animosity  so  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  can  move  forward  in  an  atmosphere  of 
peace  and  harmony  in  a  new  world  order. 
The  impact  engendered  by  the  presence  of 
the  USS  Missouri,  where  the  surrender  of 
.Japan  was  signed,  depicted  the  end  of  the 
war  and  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Considerable  credit  must  go  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Hawaii.  Daniel  K.  Inouye.  for 
his  support  in  ensuring  that  a  significant 
part  of  the  concept,  the  participation  of  the 
USS  .Vfi.sioiiri.  would  be  available  for  the  pro- 
gram. He  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  H.  Law- 
rence Garrett.  Ill,  made  it  happen  Credit  for 
final  touches  to  each  event  in  which  the 
President  participated,  must  go  to  The  Hon- 
orable Sig  Rogich,  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Public  Events  and  Initiatives,  whose 
adept  support  and  assistance,  paved  the  way 
for  much  of  the  success. 

When  the  basic  plan  was  approved.  Admiral 
Larson  went  forward  with  the  Operation 
Plan  for  "Operation  Remembrance  "  and  des- 
ignated Event  Managers  among  the  military 
services  for  each  of  the  programs.  Events 
ranged  from  small,  dignified  wreath  layings 
to  official  federally  sponsored  programs  at 
the  National  Park  Service  facility,  the  USS 
Amona  Memorial  Museum  and  Visitor  Cen- 
ter; at  the  National  Memorial  Cemetery  of 
the  Pacific,  known  nationally  as  ■Punch- 
bowl"; at  Hickam  Air  Force  Base,  Schofield 
Barracks,  on  the  Arizona  Memorial,  and  the 
Kilo  Pier  Eight  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  numer- 
ous other  sites  around  the  island.  On  Decem- 
ber 7,  1991.  these  programs  served  as  com- 
memorative events  for  more  than  ll.OOO  vet- 
erans, their  families,  and  persons  visiting 
from  around  the  world.  Some  1,686  represent- 
atives of  the  media  covered  the  events  which 
were  carried  live  on  major  national  and 
international  television  networks. 

Lending  the  highest  official  credence  to 
these  activities,  was  the  appearance  and  par- 
ticipation of  the  most  senior  officials  of  the 
United  States.  Heading  the  list  was  World 
War  II  veteran.  President  George  Bush  and 
Mrs.  Bush  The  President  made  keynote 
speeches  at  Punchbowl  and  at  Pearl  Harbor 
The  Pearl  Harbor  speeches  were  made  on  the 
USS  Aruona  Memorial  and  at  Pier  Kilo 
Eight.  Secretary  of  Defense.  Dick  Cheney, 
served  as  viewing  official  for  the  Pearl  Har- 
bor Association  parade  through  Waikiki  and 
as  speaker  for  raising  of  the  Pearl  Harbor 
Flag  -the  world's  largest  flag -at  Fort 
DeRussy  in  Waikiki.  and  at  Kilo  Pier  Eight 
General  Colin  Powell.  USA.  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  served  as  the  reviewing 
officer  for  a  Tattoo  at  Schofield  Barracks, 
conducted  by  members  of  the  Army's  25th  In- 


fantry Division  in  honor  of  the  Pearl  Harbor 
veterans;  and  as  speaker  for  the  Sunset  Cere- 
mony of  the  Pearl  Harbor  Survivors  Associa- 
tion, at  the  USS  Aricvna  Visitor  Center. 

A  delegation  of  10  Senators,  led  by  Senator 
Daniel  K.  Inouye.  and  a  House  delegation  of 
20.  led  by  Representative  G.V  "Sonny  " 
Montgomery,  represented  the  US.  Congress 
at  all  commemorative  events.  The  key  lead- 
ers of  the  delegations.  Senator  Inouye.  Sen- 
ator John  S.  McCain.  III.  and  Representative 
Montgomery,  gave  commemorative  remarks 
at  the  USS  Arizona  Memorial  Ceremony  on 
December  7.  Members  of  the  delegations  also 
participated  in  the  Pearl  Harbor  Survivors 
Parade  through  Waikiki  on  Decembers. 

Participation  and  speeches  l;iy  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs.  Edward 
Derwinski.  at  the  Punchbowl  Ceremony;  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  Manuel  Lujan.  at  the 
USS  Arizona  Visitor  Center;  and  Navy  Sec- 
retary. H  Lawrence  Garrett.  III.  in  numer- 
ous events  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  in  the  civil- 
ian community,  during  the  week  long  activi- 
ties, i-ounded  out  the  program. 

Sharing  the  spotlight  with  the  President 
was  a  series  of  introductions  by  veterans, 
women  and  minorities.  At  Punchbowl,  native 
American  Indian,  and  National  President  of 
the  Pearl  Harbor  Survivors  Assoc,  Gerald 
Glaubitz,  Introduced  the  President.  At  the 
USS  Aruona  Memorial,  similar  honors  were 
conducted  by  Medal  of  Honor  recipient  and 
survivor  from  the  USS  \evada.  Captain  Don- 
ald K.  Ross,  USN  I  Ret  I.  At  Pier  Kilo  Eight, 
a  former  Navy  Nurse,  Mrs.  Lenore  Rickert, 
assigned  at  Hospital  Point  when  the  attack 
occurred,  introduced  the  President  to  the  as- 
sembled 4000  guests  and  the  international 
television  audience. 

The  successful  completion  of  the  seven 
days  of  commemorative  programs  at  Pearl 
Harbor  was  a  worthy  tribute  to  the  thou- 
sands who  planned  and  executed  the  events, 
to  all  who  participated,  and  to  the  thousands 
of  veterans  and  citizens  who  attended  events, 
either  in  person,  or  through  television,  radio 
or  newspaper  This  was  a  commemoration  in 
which  every  Arr^r!\>  .i:)  ■  ,ir:  v.ike  great  pride 


CI.tiii.AI,   FOKU.M     LKADKKSHH'  im) 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Presi(ient,  I  would 
like  to  insert  into  the  Record  a  copy  of 
"A  Strategic  Approach  to  Global  Envi- 
ronmental Partnership,"  an  interim  re- 
port by  the  working  )sM'oup  on  the  glob- 
al environment.  The  report  represents 
a  work  in  progress  by  the  working 
group,  which  I  chair  with  the  Honor- 
able Kazuo  Aichi  of  the  Japanese  Diet. 

This  effort  is  part  of  the  "Global 
Forum:  Leadership  2000"  initiative 
that  is  taking  place  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Center  for  Strategic  and  Inter- 
national Studies  and  the  Japan  Forum 
on  International  Relations.  I  want  to 
welcome  interested  colleagues  to  re- 
view the  report  and  pass  on  any  com- 
ments they  may  have. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interim 
report  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Strategic  Appho.\ch  to  Global 
Environmental  Partnership 

PREFACE 

In  June  1992.  the  international  community 
has  the  opportunity  to  begin  a  new  chapter 
in  environmental  awareness  by  agreeing  at 
the  UN  Conference  on  Environment  and  De- 


velopment (UNCED)  on  a  "Rio  Declaration' 
of  principles  underlying  the  integi-ation  of 
environment  and  development,  the  Agenda  21 
action  plan,  framework  conventions  on  cli- 
mate change  and  biodiversity,  and  principles 
for  the  protection  of  Klobal  fore.^ts. 

The  United  States  and  Japan  have  a  spe- 
cial responsibility  to  work  both  together  and 
with  other  countries  in  moving  this  emerg- 
ing global  environmental  partnership  for- 
ward This  is  the  general  conclusion  of  a 
Working  Group  on  the  Global  Environment, 
which  we  have  chaired.  The  working  group 
has  been  organized  under  the  "Global 
Forum:  Leadership  2000  "  initiative,  a  joint 
undertaking  of  the  Washington-based  Center 
for  Strategic  and  International  Studies 
iCSIS)  and  the  Tokyo-based  Japan  Forum  on 
International  Relations  iJFlR),  which  has 
the  objective  of  encouraging  dialogue  and 
making  a  concrete  statement  on  the  U  S  - 
Japan  role  in  supporting  a  global  partner- 
ship. The  group  met  three  times  in  April  and 
Mav  1992 

This  interim  statement  of  the  working 
group  reviews  a  number  of  ways  in  which  our 
two  countries  can  develop  common  policy 
approaches  and  begin  joint  ventures  to  pro- 
tect the  global  environment  that  build  on 
the  international  agreements,  action  plans, 
and  other  activities  in  existence  or  soon 
forthcoming.  It  argues  for  a  strategic  ap- 
proach to  global  partnership  that  can  assist 
governments,  the  private  sector,  and  citizens 
in  the  implementation  of  concrete  action 
steps.  A  final  report  will  be  released  in  Octo- 
ber 1992. 

In  undertaking  this  initiative,  and  in  par- 
ticipating in  others,  we  have  detected  a  pro- 
found sense  of  concern  over  the  environment 
that  pervades  all  sectors  of  society  equally— 
governm.ent  officials,  business  leaders,  aca- 
demics, and  concerned  citizens — across  the 
world.  The  way  forward  must  be  through  dia- 
logue, analysis,  and  cooperation.  We  hope 
that  this  statement  reflects  some  of  these 
qualities 

Kazlo  AlCHI, 
Member.  Japan  Diet. 

Al  Gore. 
U.S.  Senate. 
E.XECUTIVE  St'MMARY 

The  protection  of  the  global  environment 
and  the  intersecting  issue  of  sustainable  de- 
velopment present  a  crucial  international 
challenge  for  the  coming  decades.  The  UN 
Conference  on  Environment  and  Develop- 
ment's Agenda  21  action  plan,  the  framework 
convention  on  climate  change,  and  the  other 
multilateral  and  regional  environmental 
agreements  and  activities  aie  important 
first  steps  In  the  effort  to  forge  a  global  envi- 
ronmental partnership. 

The  extensive  new  demands— economic,  po- 
litical and  social— that  environmental  initia- 
tives place  on  the  international  community 
makes  a  strategic  approach  to  partnership 
necessary.  As  characterized  here,  a  strategic 
approach  would  (li  focus  initially  on  a  range 
of  feasible  action  steps  that  reflect  priority 
concerns  and  can  serve  as  building  blocks  for 
more  extensive  future  actions.  (2)  harness 
the  dynamic  forces  of  the  global  market- 
place to  move  capiuil  and  technology,  and  (3) 
build  international  partnerships  for  mobili- 
zation of  resources  and  policy  implementa- 
tion. As  a  reference  point  for  such  an  aF>- 
proach.  the  methods  of  coupling  economic 
assistance  to  responsible,  long-term  eco- 
nomic planning  and  democratic  governance 
used  in  the  Marshall  Plan— conceived  of  in 
this  case  more  broadly  as  a  "Global  Marshall 
Plan  "—have  relevance  to  these  new  impera- 
tives of  sustainable  development  and  envi- 
ronmental protection. 


The  United  States,  Japan,  and  other  coun- 
tries should  begin  immediately  to  implement 
strategic  options  m  the  context  of  Agenda  21 
and  the  other  multilateral  and  regional  envi- 
ronmental agi-eements  This  interim  state- 
ment recommends  a  number  of  such  options 
that  can  be  undertaken  through  existing 
governmental  and  nongovernmental  chan- 
nels. These  include  both  specific  partnership 
ventures  for  the  United  Stales  and  .Japan, 
and  general  policy  recommendations  for  gov- 
ernments, and  international  organizations, 
and  the  private  sector.  Three  partnership 
ventures  stand  out  for  immediate  consider- 
ation 

The  accelerated  development  of  regional 
environmental  centers,  which  can  act  as  con- 
crete building  blocks  for  international  co- 
operation. 

.^n  energy  efficiency  initiative,  which  can 
assist  in  transferring  the  latest  policy  ap- 
proaches and  technologies  to  developing 
countries. 

A  sustainable  development  foundation, 
which  would  provide  support  through  gov- 
ernmental and  non-governmental  channels 
for  demonstration  prototype  projects  and 
other  mechanisms  to  support  sustainable  de- 
velopment. 

More  generally,  the  statement  highlights 
the  need  to; 

Take  measui'es  in  industrialized  countries 
to  adapt  production  and  consumption  pat- 
terns to  bring  about  greater  sustainability  of 
economic  growth; 

Adopt  sustainable  development  as  an  orga- 
nizing principle  for  bilateral  and  multilat- 
eral development  assistance: 

Ensure  an  open  framework  for  inter- 
national trade,  finance  and  investment 
through  which  to  facilitate  policies  for  envi- 
ronmental protection/sustainable  develop- 
ment; 

Accelerate  research  and  development  of 
key  energy  and  environmental  technologies; 
Build  international  private  sector  partner- 
ships for  inter  alia  technology  cooperation- 
including  the  integration  of  clean  tech- 
nologies into  key  products— and  the  dissemi- 
nation of  environmental  management  exper- 
tise, 

INTRODtcrriON 

The  international  community  has  entered 
an  era  of  global  environmental  change.  Dra- 
matic transformations  within  the  Earth's 
natural  systems  due  to  human  activity  are 
under  way  or  are  forecast  for  coming  dec- 
ades, including  notably  the  major  "global" 
problems  of  ozone  layer  depletion,  climate 
change,  marine  pollution,  deforestation,  and 
the  accelerating  loss  of  plant  and  animal 
species  i biodiversity).  There  are  also  a  host 
of  local  and  regional  problems  that  often 
have  adverse  implications  for  ecosystem  sur- 
vival and  human  welfare,  such  as  acid  rain 
and  urban  air  pollution,  shrinking  and  pol- 
luted fresh  water  resources,  the  accumula- 
tion of  industrial  and  household  wastes,  and 
land  degradation. 

Slowing  and  reversing  these  global  envi- 
ronmental changes  will  require  an  unprece- 
dented degree  of  international  cooperation. 
Important  steps  forward  in  the  effort  to 
forge  a  new  global  environmental  partner- 
ship can  be  found  in  the  comprehensive  and 
ambitious  Agenda  21  action  plan  proposed  at 
the  UN  Conference  on  Environment  and  De- 
velopment (UNCED)  in  June  1992.  the  frame- 
work convention  on  climate  change,  and 
other  completed  or  forthcoming  inter- 
national agreements  on  protection  of  the 
ozone  layer,  biodiversity,  and  global  forests 
(as  well  as  in  a  host  of  regional  and  bilateral 
programs). 


The  prospects  for  these  agreements  and  ac- 
tion plans  have  been  improved  by  the  rec- 
ognition that  the  need  to  alleviate  poverty 
and  the  general  imperative  for  higher  living 
standards  and  economic  security  in  all  coun- 
tries makes  it  necessary  to  confront  environ- 
mental problems  ir.  the  context  of  economic 
growth,  development,  and  expanded  trade. 
The  concept  of  "sustainable  development" 
describes  broadly  the  objective  of  attaining 
an  integration  of  economy  and  the  environ- 
ment in  a  way  that  meets  today's  needs 
without  compromising  the  needs  of  future 
generations.- 

But  these  are  as  yet  only  first  steps  m  a 
lone-term  process.  The  United  States  and 
Japan  should  now  work  together  and  in  con- 
cert with  other  countries  to  develop  a  strate- 
gic approach  to  global  environmental  initia- 
tives through  which  governments,  business, 
and  citizens  can  be  mobilized  and  initial  con- 
crete steps  taken.  This  interim  statement  fo- 
cuses on  a  preliminary  definition  of  this 
strategic  approach  and  the  ways  m  which  it 
could  shape  a  global  partnership.  It  is  not 
comprehensive,  but  rather  covers  issues  and 
options  within  three  broad  areas  that  relate 
to  key  international  concerns:  environment 
and  development,  energy  and  climate 
change,  and  environmental  technologies  and 
markets.  The  recommendations  that  follow 
are  the  product  of  three  preliminary  rounds 
of  dialogue  and  debate  between  govern- 
mental and  nongovernmental  (including 
business  and  academic)  leaders,  primarily  in 
the  United  States  and  Japan  but  also  includ- 
ing representatives  from  other  countries,  on 
key  priorities  and  near  term  opportunities 
for  partnership  (see  participants  list.  pgs.  10 
and  11 ). 

A  STRATEGIC  APPROACH  TO  THE  PROTECTION  OF 
THE  GLOBAL  ENVIRONMENT 

The  Agenda  21  action  plan  and  the  other 
environmental  agreements  before  the  inter- 
national community  outline  ambitious  ends 
and  means  for  a  global  environmental  part- 
nership, covering  a  range  of  substantive  en- 
vironmental and  development  areas  and  in- 
cluding the  allocation  of  major  financial  re- 
sources, the  much  greater  movement  of  key 
technologies,  and  significant  changes  to  eco- 
nomic planning  around  the  world. ^  These  ex- 
tensive new  demands  on  the  international 
community  will  take  time  to  fulfill.  Financ- 
ing will  be  limited,  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture,  at  least  compared  to  some  expecta- 


'The  seminal  discussion  of  sustainable  develop- 
ment can  he  found  in  The  World  Commission  on  En- 
vironment and  Development.  Our  Common  Future 
(Oxford  Oxford  Vmversiiy  Press.  1987i  It  is  widely 
recoKiuzed  that  the  concept  requires  much  addi- 
tional clarification  and  research,  and  U  is  likely 
that  there  will  be  disagreements  over  its  meamni? 
and  us,^ge  for  quite  some  time  For  discussion  of 
these  issues,  see  the  articles  in  Joel  Darmstadler 
led  I.  Special  Issue  on  En\nronment  and  Develop- 
ment, '  Resources,  Winter  1992,  No  106;  and  The 
World  Bank.  World  Development  Report  1992  Devel- 
opment and  the  Environment  lOxford  t'mversity 
Press.  19921 

-As  discussed  in  Agenda  21  and  elsewhere,  the 
means  to  protection  of  the  global  environment  typi- 
cally include  some  combination  of; 

International  a^reementsreipmes  and  other  insti- 
tulional  changes; 

economic  instruments  for  environmentaJ  policy: 

technology  development  and  cooperation: 

capacity  huildinghuman  resource  development: 

financial  resources: 

population  stabilization: 

poverty  alleviation; 

information  systems 

See  also  Senator  Al  Gore's  stratefrlc  plan  for  the 
environment,  the  Global  Marshall  Plan.  "  in  his  re- 
cent book  Earth  in  the  Balance  iHoughton  Mifflin, 
19921 
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Lions  '  The  lartfe  number  of  countries  in 
volved  also  increases  the  complexity  of  effec- 
tive cooperation,  which  requires  brintfinK  lo- 
g^ether  nations,  groups,  and  individuals  in 
very  different  circumstances  and  with  very 
different  interests  and  cultures. 

In  reeoRnltion  of  these  compllcatinK  fac- 
tors, a  strategic  approach  to  a  global  envi- 
ronmental partnership  would  have  several 
dimensions.  First,  initial  priorities  must  re- 
flect feasible,  near-term  actions  toward  the 
long-term  ends.  It  is  Important  that  such  ac- 
tions serve  as  building  blocks  for  more  ex- 
tensive international  cooperation  and  in  par- 
ticular assist  in  defining  and  refining  policy 
approaches.* 

Second,  a  strategic  approach  must  attempt 
to  harness  the  dynamic  forces  of  the  expand- 
ing global  marketplace  Although  we  need 
further  understanding  of  how  to  reconcile 
trade  and  capital  regimes  with  new  multilat- 
eral requirements  of  environmental  protec- 
tion, open  global  markets  will  promote  effi- 
ciency and  provide  much  greater  access  to 
technologies  and  finance.  To  channel  these 
forces,  countries  must  begin  through  various 
mechanisms— such  as  the  'polluter  pays 
principle"  and  other  policy  instruments  ap- 
propriate to  each  setting-  to  bring  about  a 
greater  reflection  of  the  costs  of  pollution 
into  market  transactions  and  private  incen- 
tives for  environmental  protection. 

Third,  a  strategic  approach  must  seek  to 
develop  specific  collaborative  endeavors  at 
the  international  level,  involving  both  gov- 
ernmental and  nongovernmental  actors,  in 
the  context  of  the  ovferall  global  partnership. 
Countries  must  Intensify  their  work  to- 
gether in  ventures  designed  to  draw  on  each 
others'  strengths. 

A  useful  referent  in  thinking  about  a  stra- 
tegic approach  to  global  environmental  part- 
nership is  the  Marshall  Plan,  in  which  eco- 
nomic assistance  was  explicitly  coupled  with 
responsible,  long-term  economic  planning 
and  recovery  as  well  as  democratic  govern- 
ance. The  lessons  of  this  experience— con- 
ceived more  broadly  as  a  'Global  Marshall 
Plan"— are  germane  to  the  requirements  of 
sustainable  development  and  environmental 
protection  in  a  global  context.* 

THE  U.S.  AND  .lAPANKSE  HOLE  l.N  Sl.PI»ORT  OF  A 
GLOBAL  PAKTNER.SHIP 

The  United  States  and  Japan,  along  with 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe  (an<l  par- 
ticularly the  European  Community),  must 
take  a  strong  and  responsible  role  in  sup- 
porting a  glol)al  partnership  and  in  devising 
and  implementing  a  strategic  approach  This 
partnership  role  would  include  both  domestic 
measures  to  reduce  the  industrialized  world's 


J  For  example,  Agenda  21  Includes  estimates  of  an- 
nual requirements  of  S125  billion  in  new  and  addi- 
tional flnancinK  from  the  developed  countries  This 
would  be  matched  by  investments  of  1550  billion  In 
developing  uountnes 

< Ultimately,  a  successful  global  environmental 
strategy  and  its  tore  conceptual  components,  such 
as  sustainable  development,  should  be  underpinned 
by  an  analytical  policy  framework  that  identifies  ili 
priorities  on  the  basis  of  the  lonK-term  rislts  to 
human  health,  ecosystems,  and  economic  well-belnif 
posed  by  different  types  of  environmental  problems 
i2)  the  particular  types  of  sustainable  development 
required  by  countries  with  different  economies,  en 
ergy  sectors,  demographic  trends,  and  natural  re- 
source endowments,  and  i3i  differences  within  and 
between  countries  regardint!  the  appropriate  trade- 
offs between  environmental  quality  and  economic 
growth  as  different  stages  of  sustainable  develop- 
ment are  reached  See  again  Oarmstadter  led  i.  Spe- 
cial Issue  on  Knvironment  and  Development,  '  Re- 
sources, and  The  World  Bank,  World  Development 
Report  1992   Development  and  the  Environment 

»For  a  detailed  discussion  of  such  a  Global  .Mar- 
shall Plan,     see  Al  Core.  Earth  In  the  Balance 


coniriDuiion  to  global  environmental  threats 
and  new  foreign  aid  initiatives  and  commer- 
cial ventures  to  assist  developing  countries 
and  economies  in  transition.* 

On  the  domestic  front,  there  are  numerous 
opportunities  for  beginning  a  transition  to 
sustainable  Industrial  societies  that  can 
enjoy  robust  levels  of  economic  growth  while 
limiting  environmental  impacts.  Both  Japan 
and  the  United  States  have  much  experience 
with  environmental  protection,  and  the  path 
to  further  gains  in  environmental  quality  at 
reasonable  (or  even  loweri  cost— through  pol- 
lution prevention,  new  technologies,  and  new 
economic  instruments— is  better  understood 
all  the  time  The  experience  of  Japan  over 
the  past  20  years  has  forcefully  demonstrated 
that  high  levels  of  economic  growth  can  co- 
exist with  dramatic  improvements  in  envi- 
ronmental quality  and  gains  in  energy  effi- 
ciency. The  responsibility  in  the  United 
States  and  .lapan  ultimately  lies  equally 
with  government,  the  private  sector,  and  the 
public  to  make  an  effort  to  adapt  production 
and  consumption  patterns  and  be  willing  to 
bear  their  share  of  the  costs  for  an  environ- 
mentally sustainable  economy. 

The  demonstration  effect  of  beginning  the 
transition  to  sustainable  economies  in  the 
developed  world  is  essential  to  building  con- 
fidence in  a  global  partnership  On  the  inter- 
national front,  both  the  United  States  and 
Japan  are  also  leaders  in  environmental  pol- 
icy-making and  technology  as  well  as  being 
the  top  two  sources  of  foreign  aid.  Both 
countries  thus  have  much  to  offer  developing 
countries,  and  should  foster  sustainable  pat- 
terns of  development  internationally. 

A  partnership  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  as  one  component  of  a  broader 
international  strategy,  could  bring  the  two 
countries'  combined  resources  and  expertise 
to  bear  on  many  specific,  priority  global  en- 
vironmental problems.  In  some  cases,  part- 
nership will  consist  of  coordination  and  con- 
sultation; in  other  cases,  joint  ventures  can 
combine  each  country's  skills  to  move  global 
environmental  initiatives  forward  more  rap- 
idly. The  remainder  of  this  statement  exam- 
ines general  policy  approaches  in  the  context 
of  a  strategic  approach  as  well  as  specific 
project  options. 

ENVIHO.N.MENT  A.ND  DEVELOPMENT 

UNCED  has  alerted  the  international  com- 
munity to  the  enoi-mous  task  of  integrating 
environment  and  development.  The  eco- 
nomic development  paths  taken  over  the 
coming  decades  by  the  developing  countries 
and  the  economies  in  transition  could  have  a 
huge  impact  on  local  and  global  environ- 
ments. In  some  areas,  poverty  and  popu- 
lation pressures  are  already  severely  degrad- 
ing natural  environments  and  undermining 
the  basis  for  human  sustenance;  in  others, 
high  levels  of  economic  growth  coupled  with 
soaring  energy  needs,  explosive  urbanization, 
and  other  factors  (such  as  the  adverse  envi- 
ronmental legacies  of  years  of  central  plan- 
ning) will  require  major  investments  to  over- 
come environmental  and  health  effects. 

As  the  World  Bank  has  pointed  out.  imme- 
diate environmental  priorities  in  most  devel- 
oping countries  are  the  local  problems  of  un- 
sanitary water,  poor  air  quality,  and  land 
degradation  ■"  The  global  transboundary  con- 
cerns of  greenhouse  gases,  deforestation,  bio- 
diversity, and  marine  pollution  can  only  be 


'Economies  in  transition  '  will  be  used  to  des- 
ignate the  former  communi.«t  planned  economies  of 
Eastern  Europe  anil  the  former  Soviet  Union  China 
will  be  considered  a  developing  country 

'The  World  hank.  World  Development  Report  1992 
Development  «.nd  the  Environment 


dealt  with  effectively  in  the  near  term  inso- 
far as  solutions  coincide  with  these  imme- 
diate priorities,  are  economic  in  themselves, 
or  are  funded  through  new  and  additional 
aid. 

A  strategic  approach  to  these  challenges 
entails,  in  the  first  instance,  identifying  con- 
crete, practical  steps  that  can  be  taken  in 
the  context  of  Agenda  21.  At  the  govern- 
mental level,  the.se  steps  should  emphasize 
new  and  additional  bilateral  and  multilat- 
eral assistance  as  well  as  changes  in  existing 
programs  to  reflect  principles  of  sustainable 
development.  The  expanding  financial,  trade, 
and  Investment  flows  between  developed  and 
developing  countries  will  be  the  major 
source  of  capital  and  technology  for  sustain- 
able development  and  should  be  shaped  in 
this  fashion  through  appropriate  incentives 
from  governments.  Much  of  the  initiative 
must  come  from  the  developing  countries 
themselves,  in  the  recognition  that  long- 
term  economic  growth  and  human  welfare  is 
linked  to  the  protection  of  natural  environ- 
ments. 

Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Aid  Programs 

Official  development  aid.  whether  through 
bilateral  or  multilateral  channels,  is  an  im- 
portant vehicle  for  influencing  and  legitimiz- 
ing the  transition  to  sustainable  develop- 
ment. 

U.S.  and  Japanese  bilateral  aid  programs 
should  increasingly  be  organized  around  the 
principle  of  sustainable  development,  a  proc- 
ess that  will  require  major  institutional  and 
program  adjustments.  In  Identifying  new  aid 
priorities,  particular  strategic  consideration 
should  be  given  to  developing  countries 
whose  growth  in  population,  economic  out- 
put, and  energy  consumption  is  most  likely 
to  have  a  major  impact  on  the  global  envi- 
ronment. 

The  World  Bank  has  a  key  role  in  imple- 
menting sustainable  development  programs 
and  in  providing  financing.  The  Inter- 
national Development  Association  (IDA),  the 
"soft  loan"  window  of  the  Bank,  should  have 
significant  additional  environmental  funds 
for  low-income  countries.  To  meet  its  grow- 
ing responsibility  in  addressing  global  envi- 
ronmental problems,  the  Global  Environ- 
mental Facility  (GEF)  should  increasingly 
become  a  transparent  and  open  organiza- 
tion.' Projects  funded  through  the  GEF 
should  be  based  on  a  sound  and  objective  sci- 
entific analysis.  The  GEF's  mandate  to  fund 
only  projects  with  ■global"  benefits  could 
also  be  interpreted  more  broadly,  to  include 
problems  such  as  land  degradation. 

Bilateral  and  multilateral  aid  programs 
should  continue  to  expand  cooperation  with 
nongovernmental  organizations,  particularly 
at  the  grassroots  and  including  business  and 
labor  groups.  Incorporating  the  experience 
and  needs  of  local  populations  is  essential  to 
the  success  of  sustainable  development. 

This  new  focus  on  environment  and  devel- 
opment should  include  more  aid  but  also 
greater  responsibility  on  the  part  of  aid  re- 
cipients. Japan  and  the  United  St.ates  should 
take  a  leading  role,  through  both  bilateral 
and  multilateral  aid  programs,  in  cooperat- 
ing with  developing  countries  to  develop  and 
implement  appropriate  environmental  stand- 
ards and  priorities,  economically  sensible  en- 
vironmental policies,  and  policy  reforms  to 
encourage  more  rational  and  efficient  energy 
use  and  natural  resource  management. 
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Finance.  Trade,  and  Investment  for  Sustainable 
Deielopment 

The  growing  financial,  trade,  and  invest- 
ment flows  between  developed  countries  and 
certain  developing  countries  and  economies 
in  transition  must  also  be  harnessed  toward 
sustainable  development.  WTien  associated 
with  sound  environmental  policies,  open 
economies  can  promote  economic  efficiency 
and  technology  transfer  in  a  manner  that 
improves  environmental  quality.  When  firms 
invest,  they  often  import  modern  manufac- 
turing processes  and  pollution  control  equip- 
ment (Whether  as  corporate  policy  or  not). 
Many  developing  countries,  particularly 
those  undergoing  rapid  industrialization,  are 
also  beginning  to  make  major  investments 
in  environmental  goods  and  services. 

Global  partnership  requires  that  countries 
work  more  actively  to  accelerate  the  inte- 
gration of  environmental  and  trade  policy 
within  the  context  of  an  open  international 
trade  regime  under  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT).  The  United 
States  and  Japan  should  also  continue  to  ex- 
pand bilateral  financing  and  insurance  mech- 
anisms, in  harmony  with  other  industri- 
alized countries,  to  support  export  and  for- 
eign investment  by  companies  that  supply 
environmental  and  energy  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

Ways  to  increase  private  sector  involve- 
ment in  projects  funded  through  multilateral 
development  institutions,  through  co-financ- 
ing or  other  appropriate  means,  should  be  ex- 
plored more  Intensively.  The  GEF.  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation  (!FC).  and 
other  such  institutions  should  review  project 
procedures  to  determine  how  belter  to  tap 
expertise  in  the  private  sector  and  leverage 
private  investment  capital. 

Opportunities  for  Partnership 

To  effectively  marshal!  resources,  the 
United  States,  Japan,  and  other  countries 
should  begin  planning  Joint  environmental 
initiatives  with  developing  countries.  These 
could  include— 

Regional  Environmental  Centers.— The 
United  States  and  Japan  should  work  closely 
in  advancing  the  establishment  of  regional 
environmental  centers  across  the  developing 
world  and  in  providing  an  appropriate  net- 
work to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  expertise 
and  data  among  them.'  Regional  centers 
could  serve  as  key  building  blocks  in  devel- 
oping international  environmental  coopera- 
tion, assisting  in  accumulating  much  needed 
data  on  the  technology  and  polity  needs  of 
developing  countries,  and  in  capacit.v  build- 
ing. Regional  organizations  such  as  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  (O.^S)  and  the 
Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations 
(.■\SE.'\N)  could  serve  in  some  cases  as  an  ap- 
propriate organizational  framework.  There  is 
also  great  strategic  value  in  establishing 
such  centers  in  the  former  Soviet  republics. 
where  environmental  problems  are  often  par- 
ticularly acute  and  which  have  a  surplus  of 
unemployed  scientists  and  engineers,  many 
formerly  employed  in  military  research. 

Energy  Efficiency  Initiatives.— Energy-re- 
lated pollution,  and  the  gap  between  energy 
demand  and  supply  that  is  projected  for 
much  of  the  developing  world  (and  that  is 
now  being  experienced  in  some  countries), 
can  be  lessened  by  a  strong  emphasis  on  en- 
ergy efficiency.  Both  Japan  and  the  United 


States  have  extensive  domestic  experience 
with  energy  efficiency  that  can  underpin  an 
ambitious  energy  efficiency  initiative  for  de- 
veloping countries  and  economies  m  transi- 
tion—building on  current  activities  in  devel- 
opment agencies  and  international  organiza- 
tions. Through  this  initiative,  trends  in  en- 
ergy efficiency  policy,  such  as  demand-side 
management  of  electricity  use.  would  enter 
much  more  extensively  into  energy  planning 
in  developing  countries. 

Sustainable  Development  Foundation. — 
The  achievement  of  sustainable  development 
is  a  long-term  task,  which  would  benefit 
greatly  from  demonstration  or  pilot  projects. 
The  Sustainable  Development  Foundation 
would  be  a  quasi-governmental  organization 
that  supports  grassroots  development 
projects.  It  would  not  be  an  operating  agen- 
cy, but  would  provide  funding  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  for  programs  to  be  carried  out  by 
international  organizations  and  U.S..  Japa- 
nese, and  developing  country  nongovern- 
mental organizations,  including  business 
firms.  It  would  assist  in  experimentation 
with  different  models  of  sustainable  develop- 
ment, the  incorporation  of  skills  from  the 
private  sector,  the  development  of  market- 
ing skills,  the  undertaking  of  field  work, 
grant  making,  and  project  evaluation.'"  The 
results  of  this  work  could  also  assist  bilat- 
eral aid  agencies  and  multilateral  develop- 
ment banks  in  restructuring  their  own  pro- 
grams. 

There  are  many  other  areas  of  potential 
cooperation  and  Joint  work  that  merit  con- 
sideration, including  sustainable  forestry, 
population  planning,  and  researching  and 
strengthening  protection  of  biodiversity." 

E.NERGV  AND  CLIM.^TE  CHANGE 

Energy  use  is  among  the  most  complex  di- 
mensions of  the  global  environmental  chal- 
lenge, as  economic  growth  across  the  world 
will  depend  on  using  more  energy,  much  of 
which  is  currently  forecast  to  be  derived 
from  the  fossil  fuels  that  produce  greenhouse 
gases  and  other  atmospheric  pollutants.  The 
framework  convention  on  climate  change  is 
a  first,  important  step  toward  the  long-term 
process  of  modifying  global  energy  paths  in 
support  of  sustainable  development.  The  in- 
dustrialized countries  should  now  begin  do- 
mestic strategies  for  reductions  of  green- 
house gas  emissions,  with  a  focus  on  achiev- 
ing stabilization  by  the  year  2000  and  assess- 
ing contingencies  for  more  rapid  reductions 
thereafter.  The  developing  countries,  par- 
ticularly those  projected  to  rapidly  increase 
use  of  fossil  fuels,  must  also  begin  imme- 
diately to  improve  the  efficiency  of  energy 
use  and  expand  use  of  energy  sources  that 
emit  less  greenhouse  gases,  such  as  natural 
gas  and  renewables. 

The  energy  efficiency  initiative  mentioned 
above  is  one  way  in  which  Japan  and  the 


•The  Global  Environmental  Facility  is  Jointly  run 
by  the  World  Bank.  UN  Development  Programme, 
and  UN  Environment  Programme 


"The  Regional  Environmental  Center  for  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  in  Budapest  is  a  model  for  such 
centers  New  centers  under  way  or  proposed  in  the 
United  .States.  Japan,  and  Europe  could  serve  as 
focal  points  In  the  industrialized  countries  for  train- 
inK  and  R&D 


"For  luriher  discussion  of  this  concept  see  John 
W  Sewell  and  \V  Patrick  Murphy,  The  United 
States  and  ,Japan  in  Southeast  .^sla  Is  a  Shared  De- 
vcloprn'-nt  .Agenda  Possible;'  '  In  Kaoru  Okuizumi, 
Kent  E  Calder.  and  Gerrit  W  Gonf,  The  US  -Japan 
Economic  Relationship  in  Ea.st  and  Southeast  .\sia: 
A  Policy  Framework  for  .\sia-Pacific  Economic  Co- 
operation, .^P.^CSIS  Siifmficanl  Issues  Series.  Vol- 
ume XIV.  No    1  .  p   13.i 

'■  It  should  also  be  noted  that  several  specific  pro- 
posals for  U  S  -Japan  partnership  were  put  forward 
at  the  Tokyo  Summit  of  January  1992  These  in- 
cluded closer  consultation  on  UNCED  and  coopera- 
tion on  projects  on  centers  for  sustainable  develop- 
ment, the  reduction  of  natural  hazards,  the  con- 
servation of  world  forests,  strenKlheninK  liaison  lie- 
tween  the  Japan  (Jverseas  Cooperation  Volunteers 
and  the  U.S.  Peace  Corps,  cooperation  m  the  trans- 
fer of  environmental  technologies,  and  the  encour- 
agement of  the  participation  of  nongovernmental 
organizations 


United  States  could  work  together  in  devel- 
oping response  strategies  for  the  developing 
countries.  A  further  step  could  be  more  ex- 
tensive joint  development  and  transfer  of 
key  technologies,  such  as  renewable  energy 
technologies  and  new  process  technologies  to 
improve  efficiency.  To  assist  in  capturing 
the  global  environmental  benefits  and  cost 
savings  from  low-cost  greenhouse  gas  reduc- 
tions in  developing  countries,  both  countries 
could  also  experiment  with  new  policy  in- 
struments, such  as  greenhouse  gas  offset  or 
permit  trading  systems,  in  which  utilities 
and  companies  that  seek  cost-effective 
greenhouse  gas  reductions  in  developing 
countries  are  offered  credit  in  the  country  of 
origin. 

TECHNOLOGIES  AND  M.\RKETS 

Technological  innovation  and  commer- 
cialization will  be  a  key  component  in  the 
success  of  sustainable  economies  as  well  as 
in  boosting  the  competitiveness  of  those 
countries  that  emerge  as  leaders  in  energy 
and  environmental  goods  and  services.  New. 
and  often  more  efficient,  energy  and  environ- 
mental technologies  will  increasingly  be- 
come integrated  into  energy  supply  systems, 
manufacturing  processes,  buildings,  and 
transportation  around  the  world.  Companies 
that  can  anticipate  environmental  manage- 
ment requirements,  high  product  standards. 
and  consumer  demand  for  "greener  "  prod- 
ucts could  gain  competitive  advantage.  Mar- 
kets for  energy  and  environmental  tech- 
nologies, products,  and  services  continue  to 
grow  rapidly  m  industrialized  countries  and 
should  also  provide  a  growing  proportion  of 
investment  in  the  developing  countries. 
Opportunities  for  Business  Partnership 

The  business  communities  in  the  United 
States.  Japan,  and  other  developed  countries 
should  continue  to  pursue  the  opportunities 
in  the  environmental  area.  Many  firms  have 
individually  or  collectively  adopted  environ- 
mental principles,  undertaken  anticipatory 
environmental  management,  and  begun  de- 
veloping positions  and  options  on  technology 
cooperation. '2 

The  business  communities  should  expand 
initiatives  to  share  experience  and  help  de- 
velop approaches  to  technology  cooperation. 
New  technology  partnerships  between  com- 
panies would  be  particularly  fruitful  envi- 
ronmentally as  well  as  economically.  Firms 
could  cooperate  in  setting  industry  goals 
internationally  for  incorporating  cleaner 
technologies  into  key  products.  While  fo- 
cused on  developing  countries,  technology 
cooperation  could  also  include  expanding 
trade  in  state-of-the-art  technologies  be- 
tween industrialized  countries. 

Support  for  Research  and  Development 

Governm.ent  and  private  sector  support  for 
research  and  development  (R&Di  is  also  crit- 
ical. Both  Japan  and  the  United  States  have 
begun  expanding  the  R&D  of  key  environ- 
mental and  energy  technologies  of  the  fu- 
ture. Japan  through  its  "New  Earth  21"  pro- 
grams and  the  United  States  through  R&D 
budgets  in  proposed  legislation  and  a  number 
of  public-private  initiatives  (such  as  new  en- 


-  Ir.  Japa.'-i.  Keidanren  had  adopted  a  Global  Envi- 
ronment Charter.'  which  promulgates  guidelines  for 
domestic  and  overseas  corporate  environmental  pol- 
icy The  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
developed  a  Business  Charter  for  Sustainable  De- 
velopment" and  recently  released  an  account  of 
firms'  activities  in  support  of  the  charter.  The 
Greemni;  of  Business  1992  From  Ideas  to  Action  (ICC 
Publishing  1992  The  Business  Council  for  Sustain- 
able Development  has  prepared  an  extensive  analy- 
sis of  new  business  views  on  the  environment. 
Changing  Course  iMIT  Press.  1992 1 
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viiiiiuntTUJil  missions  ftir  national  latisi 
Hoth  countries  must  i?"  much  further  In 
lechnolutfy  development,  mobilizing  both 
new  research  funds  and  the  sctentiric  and 
Lethnical  community 

The  competition  for  new  environmental 
lechnoloK-les  will  help  stimulate  technoloKy 
development  and  the  irrowth  of  new  markets, 
but  there  are  also  a  number  of  technoloKles 
that  could  benefit  from  US. -Japan  coopera- 
tion. These  include  the  development  of  solar 
power,  renewable  enerny  sources,  tech- 
nologies for  pollution  remediation,  manufac 
turmK  process  changes  for  pollution  preven- 
tion and  energy  efficiency,  second  genera- 
tion nuclear  power,  nuclear  fusion,  supercon- 
ductivity, and  the  fixation  and  effective  uti- 
lization of  carbon  dioxide  (COj).  They  also 
could  include  the  application  of  robotics  to 
nuclear  waste  clean-up  and  the  decommis 
slonins  of  nuclear  f)ower  plants  in  Russia, 
the  republics,  and  in  Eastern  Europe 

Finally.  Japan  and  the  United  States 
should  beKin  supporting  the  tcrowth  of  indlt;- 
enous  environmental  technoloiry  industries 
in  developing  countries  and  economies  in 
transition.  For  example,  clean  coal  tech- 
noloKies  that  improve  the  efficiency  of  and 
reduce  the  emissions  associated  with  coal- 
fired  energy  pro<luction  must  become  readily 
and  cheapl.v  available  In  those  countries  that 
will  expand  the  use  of  coal. 

TOWARD  A  GLOBAL  ENVIRON.MENTAL 
I'AHTNEHSHIF- 

This  interim  statement  has  proposed  some 
initial  comp<inent.s  of  what  must  eventually 
be  a  much  more  extensive  global  pai-tnershlp 
for  the  environment,  as  reflected  In  com- 
prehensive action  plans  such  as  UNCED's 
Agenda  21.  There  are  many  opfKsrtunitles  for 
the  United  States.  Japan,  and  other  coun- 
tries to  cooperate  in  giving  concrete  struc- 
ture to  this  partnership,  by  beginning  some 
of  the  collaborative  ventures  discussed  above 
and  by  jointly  examining  strategic  options 
generally  for  expanding  both  domestic  and 
international  efforts. 

As  the  product  of  a  dialogue  between  the 
United  States.  Japan,  and  other  countries, 
this  statement  reflects  how  the  various  sec- 
tors of  our  societies  -public  and  private— can 
work  together  to  develop  Innovative  and  via- 
ble approaches  to  building  global  partner- 
ship The  global  environment  is  one  area  of 
international  affairs  where  the  opportunities 
for  mutual  gain  and  the  need  for  understand- 
ing are  particularly  great,  and  hence  can  be 
explored  in  the  true  spirit  of  cooperation. 
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SERIOUS  FL.WV.s  i\  THE  BAL- 
ANCED BUDGET  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  .Mi  President,  as  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives enter  the  final  stapes  (jf  our  con- 
sideration of  the  balanced  bud^^et  con- 
stitutional amendment,  the  Haws  of 
that  misguided  approach  to  our  serious 
economic  problems  are  becoming  in- 
creasini^ly  clear,  and  I  am  ver.y  hopeful 
that  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

This  past  weekend,  in  an  excellent 
op-ed  article  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, John  Douglas,  whom  many  of  us 
know  as  a  thoughtful,  well-informed 
and  articulate  expert  on  public  policy 
issues,  summarized  the  numerous  sub- 
stantive flaws  in  the  propo.sed  constitu- 
tional amendment.  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Douglas"  article  will  be  of  interest  for 
all  of  us  considering  this  issue,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Rf.cord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  June  7. 
1992) 
I.N  Passing  a  BAi.ANCKD-BuDGfrr  Amendment. 
CONCRE.SS  Had  BtrrrER  Oitlaw  Loopholes. 
Too 

(By  John  W.  Douglas) 

Congress— with  President  Bush's  encour- 
agement— seems  poised  to  precipitate  a  radi- 
cal transformation  of  our  governmental  ar- 
rangements by  passing  the  balanced  budget 
amendment.  That  amendment  would  cripple 
the  legislative  branch,  strengthen  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  erode  respect  for  the  rule  of 
law.  Is  this  what  the  country  desires? 

Strict  observance  of  balanced  budgets 
would  be  devastating.  In  the  absence  of  spe- 
cific   planning,    this   economic    straitjacket 
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would  entail,  by  the  target  year  1997.  spend- 
ing cuts  and  tax  increases  of  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  Depressions  would  be  more 
likely;  recessions,  more  prolonged.  Citizens 
would  rail  at  the  Congress. 

The  amendment  restricts  legislative  flexi- 
bility in  balancing  the  budget  by  favoring 
spending  cuts  over  tax  increases.  Congress 
could  continue  to  cut  spending  with  simple 
majorities  of  members  actually  voting.  But 
it  could  increase  taxes  only  with  a  majority 
of  all  members  in  each  house 

The  amendment  will  confront  the  Congress 
with  three  dangerous  operations.  Congre.ss 
could  adhere  rigidly  to  the  balanced  budget 
principle;  it  could  use  the  'super  majority 
exception"  in  the  amendment  for  deficit  fi- 
nancing: or  it  could  attempt  the  time-hon- 
ored techniques  for  off-budget  financing, 
which  removes  certain  spending  from  the 
budget.  Any  one  of  these  choices,  or  any 
combination  of  them,  would  weaken  both 
Congress's  power  of  the  purse  and  its  stand- 
ing with  the  country. 

The  super  majority  exception,  by  which  60 
percent  of  both  houses  could  authorize  un- 
balanced budgets,  is  more  of  a  trap  than  a 
safet.v  valve.  It  would  allow  a  minority  in 
Congress  to  decide  much  of  the  nation's  fis- 
cal policy.  The  difficulty  in  rounding  up  and 
last  few  votes  needed  for  a  super  majority 
would  put  a  premium  on  unsavory  side  deals. 
Further,  congressional  use  of  the  clause 
would  discredit  the  amendment  as  a  discipli- 
nary tool  and  cast  doubt  on  the  legislators' 
good  faith  in  enacting  it. 

The  fear  of  criticism  for  passing  unbal- 
anced budgets  will  push  legislators  toward 
the  off-budget  gimmicks. 

Former  Budget  Director  Charles  Schultze 
has  noted  that  a  roomful  of  former  Hill  and 
White  House  staffers  could  quickly  come  up 
with  effective  methods  of  evasion.  For  exam- 
ple, congressional  planners  could  sell  assets 
or  move  some  financing  into  a  loan  category: 
traditionally,  some  loans  do  not  become 
"outlays"  until  there  is  a  default  In  turn. 
the  amendment  would  give  the  president  a 
new  rationale  for  issuing  orders  to  freeze 
congressionally-approved  spending. 

The  precise  role  of  the  courts  must  await 
Supreme  Court  decisions.  But  there  will 
surely  be  some  spending  and  tax  cases  which 
will  be  deemed  to  present  issues  appropriate 
for  judicial  review-  -a  point  conceded  by  Rep 
Charles  Stenholm  (D..  Texas),  the  prim  ipa! 
House  and  advocate  for  the  amendmenl. 
Ironically,  a  judicial  roll-back  of  tax  in- 
creases and  of  contract  cancellations  would 
increase  the  deficits.  Sen.  Paul  Simon  iD.. 
Ill),  the  Senate  sponsor,  has  stated  that  in- 
dividual members  of  Congress  and  the  attor- 
ney general  may  also  have  standing  to  file 
suits.  Any  congressional  resort  to  off-budget 
stratagems  will  increase  calls  for  judicial 
intervention,  perhaps  by  a  statute  which  ex- 
pressly confers  jurisdiction  on  the  federal 
courts 

Some  stale  courts  have  been  active  in 
cases  involving  state  prohibitions  of  unbal- 
anced budgets.  These  courts  have  not  de- 
clared all  such  matters  to  be  off-limits  to  the 
judiciary;  they  have  not  held  that  all 
aggressived  taxpayers  or  parties  to  cancelled 
contracts  lacked  proper  standing  to  sue. 

Initially,  a  transfer  of  key  budget  decisions 
from  Congress  to  the  courts  would  have  some 
popular  appeal.  Controversial  choices  would 
then  reside  with  the  ostensibly  independent 
branch  of  government.  But  budget  matters 
have  a  high  political  and  economic  content, 
it  would  be  repugnant  to  our  democratic  tra- 
ditions to  have  decisions  of  this  kind  made 
by  appointed,  lifetime  judges. 


Moreover,  the  judiciary  does  not  have  the 
structure,  the  personnel,  or  the  competence 
to  carry  out  an  oversight  function  in  a  time- 
ly and  coherent  fashion.  .At  best,  judicial  re- 
view in  the  fast-moving  budgetary  arena 
would  be  spasmodic  and  uncertain:  at  worst, 
chaotic.  Respect  for  the  rule  of  law  would 
soon  evaporate. 

It  IS  unlikely  that  the  prospect  of  judicial 
intervention  would  impel  political  leaders  to 
achieve  a  long-overdue  consensus  on  deficit 
control.  The  competing  electoral  groups, 
which  have  intimidated  those  leaders,  will 
still  be  pressing  their  claims.  Indeed,  the 
mere  possibility  of  court  review  will  enable 
the  same  leaders  to  point  to  a  new  player, 
the  judiciary,  to  whom  ultimate  responsibil- 
ity for  the  tough  choices  could  be  assigned. 
The  target  date  of  1997.  when  the  balanced 
budget  would  presumably  kick  in.  will  en- 
courage just  such  temporizing. 

Thus,  rather  than  forcing  an  end  to  defi- 
cits, the  amendment  is  likely  to  prolong 
them.  In  the  process.  Congress  will  take  a 
permanent  back  seat  to  the  President  and 
public  disenchantment  with  all  govern- 
mental institutions  will  reach  a  new  high. 


CH.ARLESTON  naval  SHIPYARD: 
AWARD  WINNER  AND  BEST  IN 
THE  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS-  Mr.  President,  the 
Charleston  Navy  Yard  is  a  fighting 
shipyard.  It  takes  justifiable  pride  m 
its  record  of  service  to  the  Nation,  both 
in  war  and  peace. 

During  World  War  II.  Charleston 
Navy  Yard  worked  at  a  ferocious 
tempo,  turning  out  one  Liberty  ship  a 
week  at  the  height  of  the  war.  More  re- 
cently, it  has  won  an  extraordinary 
array  of  Navy  commendations  for  ex- 
cellence in  its  operations. 

The  latest  honor,  however,  comes  not 
from  the  Navy  but  from  the  Institute 
of  Industrial  Engineers,  which  be- 
stowed on  the  Charleston  Navy  Yard 
its  prestigious  1992  Award  for  Excel- 
lence in  Productivity  Improvement. 
Each  year  there  is  a  vigorous  national 
competition  for  this  award,  which  has 
been  won  in  past  years  by  top-flight 
corporations  including  Black  &  Decker. 
Ford,  Boeing,  and  Texas  Instruments. 
This  year,  the  award  committee  se- 
lected Charleston  Navy  Yard  on  the 
basis  of  its  major  advances  in  cost  re- 
duction and  method  improvement  as 
well  as  safety  and  environmental  im- 
provements. 

Mr.  President,  this  latest  award  is 
just  one  more  reason  why  we 
Charlestonians  take  such  tremendous 
pride  in  our  shipyard.  Charleston  Navy 
Yard  is  the  best  in  the  business— public 
or  private,  bar  none.  I  salute  the  ship- 
.yard  commander.  Capt.  Thomas  J.  Por- 
ter as  well  as  Chief  Staff  Officer  Jim 
Fralix  and  all  the  5.700  men  and  women 
of  the  yard.  They  serve  the  Nation  with 
exceptional  dedication  and  distinction. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  C.  NELSON 
GROTE 

Mr.    McCONNELL.    Mr.    President.    I 
rise  today  to  recognize  an  outstanding 


Kentucky  educator,  who  has  dedicated 
32  years  to  improving  higher  education. 
Dr.  C.  Nelson  Grote  will  retire  from  his 
post  as  Morehead  State  University 
president  June  30.  ending  a  successful 
tenure  as  the  school's  11th  president. 

Dr.  Grote  began  his  presidency  at 
Morehead  State  University  July  1.  1987. 
Since  then.  MSU's  enrollment  has 
reached  recordbreaking  heights,  a  mul- 
timillion-dollar renovation  to  the  util- 
ity tunnel  has  been  completed,  a  new 
telecommunications  network  has  been 
installed,  and  several  residence  halls 
have  been  remodeled.  Other  milestones 
during  his  tenure  included  adoption  of 
a  campus  master  plan  and  implementa- 
tion of  a  strategic  planning  process 
which  is  also  linked  to  the  budget  proc- 
ess. However.  Dr.  Crete's  commitment 
to  education  began  at  Morehead  three 
decades  earlier,  and  extends  far  beyond 
the  university. 

Dr.  Grote  joined  the  Kentucky  De- 
partment of  Education  in  1956,  Four 
years  later,  he  became  an  associate 
professor  and  Chair  of  the  division  of 
applied  arts  at  Morehead  State  College. 
He  eventuall.v  became  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Applied  Science  and  Technology 
at  Morehead.  before  leaving  Kentucky 
to  accept  the  presidency  of  Schoolcraft 
College  in  Michigan.  In  1981.  Dr.  Grote 
was  named  chancellor  of  the  Commu- 
nity Colleges  of  Spokane.  W.\.  where  he 
remained  until  he  returned  to  More- 
head  m  1987. 

In  addition  to  education.  Dr.  Grote 
has  long  been  immensely  interested  m 
economic  development,  and  has  worked 
to  incorporate  the  two  fields.  He  has 
served  on  economic  development  com- 
missions at  the  national.  State,  and 
local  level,  and  has  participated  in 
trade  missions  to  China.  Japan,  and 
Germany,  Dr.  Grote  also  has  taken  sev- 
eral leadership  roles  in  education  con- 
sortia, and  has  worked  to  encourage 
partnerships  between  business  and  edu- 
cation. During  his  presidency  at  MSU, 
he  has  worked  to  internationalize  the 
school's  curriculum:  he  also  has  a  long- 
standing interest  in  sister  city  rela- 
tionships. Dr.  Grote  is  currently  serv- 
ing a  3-year  term  as  Kentucky's  rep- 
resentative to  the  American  .^.ssocia- 
tion  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities 
[AASCU]:  he  also  serves  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Programs  for 
that  organization. 

Dr.  Grote  is  also  very  involved  in 
community  activities.  He  is  an  ex- 
offiCio  member  of  the  Morehead-Rowan 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce  Board  of 
Directors  and  was  named  the  cham- 
ber's 1991  "Man  of  the  Year."  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Kentucky  Council  on  Economic 
Education  and  serves  on  the  Kentucky 
Advisory  Council  of  the  U.S.  Smiall 
Business  Administration.  Dr.  Grote  is  a 
member  of  the  boards  of  Jesse  Stuart 
Foundation  and  the  Blue  Grass  Council 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  as  well 
as    on    the    endowment    comm.ittee    for 
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the  Appalachian   Ministries  Education 
Resource  Centei- 

Dr.  C  Nelson  ('iroti-  has  certainly 
made  an  enormous  conti'ibution  to  the 
students,  faculty,  administration,  and 
staff  at  Morehead  State  University,  as 
well  as  to  the  surrounding  community. 
He  is  a  dedicated  professional  who  will 
undoubtedly  continue  to  have  a  signifi- 
cant presence  in  Kentucky  long  after 
his  official  retirement.  I  congratulate 
Dr.  Grote  on  his  many  years  of  edu- 
cational and  community  service,  and 
wish  him  all  the  best  in  future  endeav- 
ors. 


RETIREMK.NT  OF  JOE  KRAUTH 
Mr.  H.'XKKIN.  Mr.  President,  after  a 
long  and  distinguished  career  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor's,  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Administration.  Jo- 
seph A.  Krauth  is  retiring  with  36  years 
of  service. 

Mr.  Krauth  was  born  in  1932  in 
McKees  Rocks.  PA.  He  served  in  the 
U.S.  Army  from  1953  through  19,56  in 
which  he  spent  a  tour  m  German.v. 
After  his  military  service.  Mr.  Krauth 
attended  Du(|uesne  University  in  Pitts- 
burgh. PA.  where  he  graduated  in  1960 
with  a  degree  in  business  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Krauth's  first  Federal  civilian 
employment  was  in  1960  with  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  as  an  auditor. 
In  1962.  Mr.  Krauth  joined  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  working  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Employment  Security  as  an 
auditor.  Mr  Krauth  then  joined  the 
Manpower  Administration,  which  is 
now  the  Employment  and  Training  Ad- 
ministration, in  the  Division  of  Budget 
as  a  budget  analyst.  Since  that  time 
Mr.  Krauth  has  held  various  super- 
visory positions  within  the  division,  in- 
cluding dii'ecting  the  development  of 
mullilnllion-dollar  budgets  for  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act,  the  Unem 
ployment  Insurance  Program,  and  the 
Emplo.vment  Service. 

Ml'.  Krauth  has  received  several  p«!r 
formance  awiu-ds.  In  1991,  he  received 
the  Distinguished  Career  Service 
Award  in  recognition  of  career  service 
marked  by  sustained  high  (juality  and 
efficiency. 

Mr.  Krauth  has  been  married  to  his 
wife  Carol  for  29  years,  and  they  have 
four  children  The  Krauths  reside  In 
Arlington.  V'.'X 

As  chairman  of  the  Labor-HHS-Edu- 
cation  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
my  staff  and  I  are  aware  of  Joe's  man.y 
valuable  contributions  over  the  years 
to  budgetary  materials  vital  to  the 
subcommittee.  Joe,  we  wish  you  and 
your  family  all  the  best  In  the  years 
ahead. 


many  cii  us  in  ihc  .Senate.  With  his  re- 
tirement last  month  as  J.C.  Penney's 
manager  of  Federal  Government  rela- 
tions, he  brought  to  an  end  a  remark- 
able career  in  and  out  of  Government 
here  in  Washington. 

Dick  Darling  first  went  to  work  for 
the  Senate  as  a  page  in  1945.  and  he 
continued  to  work  here  in  various  ca- 
pacities until  1964.  In  that  year,  he  left 
to  serve  at  the  Post  Office  Department 
as  Deputy  Postmaster  General  to 
Larry  O'Brien,  and  to  do  occasional  ad- 
vance work  for  President  Lyndon  John- 
son. In  1969,  he  left  Government  for 
J.C.  Penney. 

During  his  23  years  at  J.C.  Penney. 
Dick  Darling  became  all  but  univer- 
sally known  and  respected  in  this 
town.  He  was  a  lobbyist  in  the  very 
best  sense  of  the  word:  Authoritative 
on  the  issues,  trusted  by  Members  of 
Congress,  and  an  unfailingly  effective 
advocate  for  his  client. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  decades. 
Members  ranging  from  John  Kennedy 
to  Richard  Russell  to  Rdbkrt  BykI) 
came  to  know  and  respect  Dick  Darling 
as  a  standout  staffer,  as  an  exception- 
ally effective  corporate  advocate,  and  — 
simply— as  a  wonderful  man.  And  I  cer- 
tainly include  myself  among  Dick's  ad- 
mirers. 

Mr.  President,  for  23  years  Dick  Dar- 
ling was  a  superb  lobbyist  and  he  will 
alwa.vs  be  a  very  special  friend.  I  know 
I  speak  for  the  entire  Senate  in  wishing 
Dick  and  Rita  Darlin?  the  ver.v  best. 


RICHARD    C      DARLING;     WASHING 
TON       INSIDER      IN      THE      BEST 
SENSE 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  Rich- 
ard C.   Darling  is  a  good  friend   to  so 


HAPPY  BIR'lHbAi.  SENATOR 
METZENBAU.M 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  last  Thurs- 
day was  the  4th  of  June. 

Looking  back  in  time,  I  find  that  sev- 
eral significant  events  occurred  on  that 
date  in  history. 

For  example,  on  that  day  in  19-10. 
more  than  200.000  British  and  140.000 
French  troops  were  finally  and  success- 
fully evacuated  from  the  beaches  at 
Dunkerque.  thus  denying  to  Hitler  the 
ciulck  victory  that  he  had  hoped  to  win 
at  the  outset  of  World  War  II. 

On  June  4.  1940.  Prime  Minister  Win- 
ston Churchill  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Commons  the  stirring  words; 
•  *  •  We  shall  fluhl  on  the  »t!u.>«  and  oceans. 

•  *  *  we  shall  fUht  on  the  beaches.  •  •  •  we 
shall  fiKhi  in  the  fields  and  in  the  streets. 

•  •  •  wc  shall  flKht  In  the  hills.  •  •  •  we  shall 
never  surivmlor 

Earlier,  on  the  4th  of  June  in  1800.  ai-- 
chltecl  James  Hoban  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  the  White  House  In  order 
that  President  .John  Adams  and  his 
wife.  Abigail,  might  move  into  the  new 
■Executive  Mansion." 

On  June  4,  1896.  Henry  Ford  rolled 
the  first  Ford  automobile  out  of  a 
warehouse  in  Detroit. 

And  on  June  4.  1942.  the  fateful  and 
decisive  Battle  of  Midway  began  be- 
tween elements  of  the  United  States 
Navy  and  the  Imperial  Navy  of  Japan. 


but  for  our  purposes  here  in  t:  ■    .s.  : 
ate.  Mr.  President,  on  June  4.  1!'17    .u.: 
good  friend  and  colleague  Senator  How- 
.^RD  Metzenb.m;m   was   born   in  Cleve- 
land. OH. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  that 
was  a  momentous  day  for  the  Metzen- 
baum  family,  for  Senator  Metzen- 
B.\UMs  friends  here  in  the  Senate,  and 
for  our  whole  countr.v. 

Hov^■.^Rl)  Metze.nh.mm  went  on  to 
earn  his  undergraduate  and  law  degrees 
at  Ohio  State  University,  and  to  carve 
out  for  himself  a  successful  business 
career  in  his  home  State. 

More  to  the  point.  How.^rd  Metzen- 
BAiJM  went  on  to  become  a  vital,  dy- 
namic, and  dedicated  citizen  of  Ohio 
and  of  America,  and  we  are  all  the 
beneficiaries  of  his  earnest  and  com- 
mitted defense  of  democracy  and  de- 
cency in  this  country  and  around  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  I  cherish  my  friend- 
ship with  Senator  Metzenbaum  and  I 
have  enjoyed  our  association  here  in 
the  .Senate.  Even  if  belatedly,  I  also 
know  that  I  speak  for  all  of  our  col- 
leagues in  sincerely  hoping  that  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ohio 
enjoyed  the  happiest  of  all  possible 
birthdays  last  Thursday,  and  in  wish- 
ing for  him  many,  many  more  .years  of 
service  here  in  our  ranks. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
inquire,  are  we  in  morning  business".' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  is  correct.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  is  in  morn- 
ing business  until  9;30  a.m. 

Mr.  BURNS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  allowed  5  minutes  to  speak  as 
in  morning  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


BILLINGS,  .\n      IHE  ALL- 
AMERICAN  CITY 

Mr  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
weekend.  I  was  very  proud  to  learn 
that  my  hometown.  Billings.  MT,  was 
designated  as  the  all-American  city  in 
a  competition  with  140  cities  across  the 
country.  That  competition  wajs  held  on 
June  6  in  Charlotte,  NC  We  are  very 
proud  of  the  effort  that  Billings  and 
the  State  of  Montana  have  put  forth  in 
this  regard.  This  is  the  second  city  in 
the  State  of  Montana  designated  the 
all-American  city.  Butte  being  the 
first. 

They  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
strategic  plan  for  economic  develop- 
ment, for  involving  hundreds  of  citi- 
zens and  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
hours  to  make  this  presentation  to 
bring  together  all  of  the  assets  that 
one  area  has  and  put  them  forth  in 
competition  with  140  other  municipali- 
ties, and  I  am  sure  that  those  people 
are  very  proud  of  what  they  had  to 
offer  and  to  come  out  a  winner. 

Zoo  Montana,  a  new  project  under- 
taken  in   the  town  of  Billings  and  in 


Yellowstone  County,  will  be  one  of  the 
landmark  features,  and  the  dirt  is  fly- 
ing, and  what  it  will  offer  to  that  area 
will  be  terrific.  That  is  just  part  of  an 
extensive  outlook  and  overall  plan  of 
my  hometown  of  Billings.  MT. 

They  began  to  clean  up  their  air  a 
long  time  ago.  We  have  had  tougher  air 
standards  in  the  State  of  Montana  than 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  for  a  long  time. 
We  just  compieted  a  $140  million 
project  .It  tht'  Conoco  refinery,  a  plan 
creating  hundreds  of  jobs,  stimulating 
the  economy  and  providing  new  oppor- 
tunities for  new  jobs  all  along. 

These  are  just  a  couple  of  examples 
of  what  effort  is  being  put  forth  in  Bil- 
lings. MT  But  I  want  to  lake  that  just 
a  step  further.  We  understand  that  our 
inner  cities  are  facing  great  stress 
right  now.  and  I  am  wondering  if  Con- 
gress—those of  us  who  represent  those 
cities— is  listening  to  the  local  officials 
whenever  we  sit  down  and  start  talking 
about  and  tiying  to  solve  some  of  out 
problems.  We  need  to  learn  to  listen. 
and  then  we  need  to  learn  to  listen  to 
learn. 

I  think  that  there  is  a  very  positive 
thing  coming  out  of  programs  such  as 
this  that  can  addre.ss  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  we  are  facing  in  the  inner 
city,  because  there  is  a  very  positive 
energy  and  direction  that  is  happening 
in  our  local  communities,  and  most 
times  it  is  headed  up  by  the  people  who 
live  in  those  communities. 

So  these  cities  are  working  with  a 
new  energy.  They  are  coming  up  with 
creative  ideas  on  the  problems  of 
homelessness,  of  drug  abuse,  of  crime 
prevention,  of  air  pollution,  of  unem- 
ployment—all of  those  items  that  we 
talk  about  on  the  floor  of  this  body  ev- 
eryday, but  we  fail  to  come  up  with  so- 
lutions. 

Local  governments  and  local  <  unimu- 
nities  have  the  solution  because  they 
want  to  put  a  positive  face  on  their  lo- 
cale. And  by  doing  that,  .solutions  just 
happen  to  pop  up.  And  the  solution  is 
not  from  more  money,  including  those 
moneys  from  taxes,  but  from  ideas  of 
people  who  live  in  and  on  American 
streets  in  our  communities,  cities,  and 
our  rural  areas. 

These  10  cities  that  were  designated 
all-American  cities  have  proven 
throughout  this  process  that  America 
is  OK;  there  are  some  positive  things 
happening.  And  tho.se  answers  are  com- 
ing from  local  communities.  They  have 
a  tremendous  opportunity  to  solve  all 
of  those  problems. 

So.  Billings  is  just  an  example  of 
what  cAn  happen  in  communities.  Con- 
gress must  learn  to  listen,  to  be  in- 
volved as  part  of  the  solution,  rather 
than  a  part  of  the  problem.  And  I  sug- 
gest to  this  group  that  we  start  devel- 
oping liai-son  terms  to  be  started  with 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  a  non- 
partisan fashion  to  interface  with  the 
National  Civic  League,  in  oidei-  fo:  us 
s>i  (ir>!i   <)~ii;\i>i  iiwii'i  Kiij-i 


to  solve  the  problems  that  this  Nation 
really  needs  solved,  through  real  au- 
thentic partnerships  with  our  local 
communities.  Together  we  can  serve 
this  country. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  people  in 
this  body  have  served  in  local  govern- 
ment before  coming  to  this  body,  but 
there  is  an  opportunity  that  no  person 
should  turn  down  to  serve  as  a  county 
commissioner,  on  the  board  of  advisers, 
on  the  city  council— not  the  State  leg- 
islature, but  I  mean  at  ground  level. 
Because  if  there  is  anything  that  helps 
one  make  decisions  in  this  body  and  for 
this  Nation,  it  is  not  only  to  observe 
the  Nation  from  a  very  lofty  perch  but 
to  think  ground  level,  because  local 
governments  are  charged  with  the  de- 
livery of  all  those  programs  and  all 
those  masterful  ideas  that  we  seem  to 
come  up  with  in  this  body,  and  then  we 
still  do  not  solve  the  problem.  So  the 
real  responsibility  of  America  falls  on 
local  government.  They  should  be  prop- 
erly recognized  at  this  time. 

I  congratulate  my  hometown  of  Bil- 
lings. .MT.  for  this  great  award  and  all 
of  those  people  who  volunteered  hours 
and  hours  and  hours  to  make  the  pres- 
entation, but  also  congratulate  all 
those  people  that  are  involved  in  mak- 
ing our  cities  and  our  urban  areas  a 
great  place  to  live  and  to  tackle  some 
problems  up  front,  to  solve  some  of 
tho.se  problems.  I  have  been  a  part  of 
that  and  I  am  vei-y  proud  of  that  herit- 
age. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

.Mr.  HEFLIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  .■\labama  is  rec- 
ognized. 


THE  BALANCED  BUDGET 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
cussion in  recent  weeks  surrounding 
the  proposed  amendment  to  require  a 
Federal  balanced  budget  has  been  m 
tense,  with  pundits  and  politicians  on 
all  sides  of  the  issue  evaluating  its 
merit.  We  have  heard  its  pros  and  cons 
from  the  left  and  right.  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  legislative  branch  and  ex- 
ecutive. And  all  this  has  come  before 
the  bill  has  even  reached  the  floors  of 
Congress  for  formal  detiate. 

But  all  punditry  and  pontification 
aside,  what  this  debate  boils  down  to  is 
the  very  future  of  this  country.  As  I 
and  others  have  said  many  times  over, 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  balance 
the  budget^ — as  embodied  in  Senator  Si- 
Mo.N-'s  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18 — is 
the  only  way  in  which  we  can.  once  and 
for  all.  control  spending  and  eliminate 
record  high  deficits. 

Many  Senators  who  are  now  arguing 
against  this  proposed  amendment  say 
that  Congress  and  the  President  should 
voluntarily  control  spending.  I  strong- 
ly agree  that  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent  should  be  able  to  control   spend- 


ing, but  we  must  look  at  this  Issue  as 
our  friend.  Senator  Paul  Simon,  has; 
■In  an  ideal  world,  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  would  be  unnecessary.  In 
the  real  world,  it  is." 

We  cannot  continue  to  play  the 
blame  game,  with  the  two  parties  and 
branches  of  Government  simply  hurl- 
ing accusations  back  and  forth,  while 
continuing  to  allow  this  country  to 
sink  deeper  into  its  fiscal  and  eco- 
nomiic  quagmire.  We  have  to  admit 
that  simple  collective  will  power  will 
not  solve  this  dilemma,  regardless  of 
who  is  most  responsible  for  the  state  of 
affairs  as  it  now  stands.  It  is  time  to 
take  decisive  action,  rather  than  con- 
tinue devisive  rhetoric. 

Another  argument  currently  being 
waged  in  opposition  to  this  proposal  is 
that  it  would  alter  the  balance  of 
power  between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches.  But.  as  Bill  Frenzel.  a 
guest  scholar  at  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion and  former  Congressman  asserts; 

*  *  *  The  amendment  would  relieve  ihe 
stalemate  in  fiscal  polic.v  without  significant 
change  in  the  balance  of  power  between  Con- 
trress  and  the  President,  Each  branch  will  re- 
tain Its  constitutional  powers.  The  amend- 
ment will  merely  ratchet  down  the  deficit. 

Other  naysayers  argue  that  the 
amendment  would  result  in  economic 
policy  by  court  decree,  significantly 
higher  taxes,  and  severe  cuts  in  impor- 
tant programs.  The  provisions  within 
this  resolution  address  these  argu- 
ments and  provide  mechanisms  by 
which  they  will  be  avoided.  The  bottom 
line  is  that  such  an  amendment  would 
impose  upon  us  the  discipline  to  set 
priorities. 

It  is  important  that  we  understand 
what  will  happen  if  we  do  not  get  our 
national  deficits  and  debt  under  con- 
trol. Increased  debts  leaves  smaller 
safety  margins  which  are  necessary  to 
deal  with  any  possible  economic  adver- 
sity. This  poses  a  certain  threat  to  our 
economy,  leaving  it  highly  vulnerable 
to  increases  in  interest  rates  or  short- 
falls in  income. 

Should  interest  rates  rise  during  this 
period  of  extraordinarily  high  personal 
and  corporate  debt,  many  individuals 
and  businesses  would  be  unable  to 
maintain  the  high  interest  payments 
to  follow.  Bankruptcy  and  economic  in- 
stability could  become  widespread. 

Indeed,  the  steadfast  refusal  of  the 
White  House  and  Congress  to  take  seri- 
ously the  miountmg  Federal  deficit  is 
one  reason  the  American  economy  is 
suffering  right  now.  .As  our  national 
savings  pool  has  shrunK.  our  rate  of 
gross  investment  has  been  too  low.  our 
interest  rates  too  high,  and  now  our  job 
creation  too  slow. 

We  should  not  fear  the  States  ap- 
proval of  an  amendment  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget,  as  over  30  have  already 
signaled  a  willingness  to  do.  That  is 
where  the  debate  should  be,  since  49 
out  of  50  have  already  learned  to  live 
within  laws  requiring  balanced  books. 
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Yes.  to  reach  a  balance,  major  changes 
will  be  required,  but  we  cannot  run 
from  reality  any  longer  We  must  work 
with  the  President  to  fully  inform  the 
people  of  its  consequences  and  then 
move  forward  to  beifin  restoring:  our  fi- 
nancial solvency. 

Quoting  from  the  committee  report 
accompanyinkj  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
18: 

A  balanced  builtjet  amendment  steers  a 
self-disciplined  course  which  protects  our  fu- 
ture economic  strength  and  standard  of  liv- 
ing. A  constitutional  balanced  budget 
amendment  can  serve  as  a  moral  and  legal 
beacon  to  guide  the  Nation  in  the  fundamen- 
tal choices  of  governance. 

Indeed,  we  have  already  exhausted  a 
wealth  of  different  options  to  bring  our 
finances  under  control,  but  they  re- 
main out  of  kilter.  The  right  thing  to 
do  is  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  that 
Congress  and  the  President  are  re- 
quired to  balance  the  budget 

I  admonish  my  colleagues  whether 
you  agree  with  the  thrust  of  this  pro- 
posed amendment  or  not— to  allow  it  to 
be  sent  to  the  States  for  their  consider- 
ation. The  Ameriian  people  deserve  to 
have  their  sa.v  about  the  kind  of  future 
they  want  for  their  children  and  grand- 
children. 


CONCLUSION  OK  MORNING 
BUSINKSa 

The  ACTING  PRP:siDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  morn- 
ing business  is  closfd 


ADAMHA   REORGANIZATION   ACT  - 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  ACTING  I'RESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  accompanying 
S   1306 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  conference  report. 

Pendin*;  Graham  motion  to  recommit,  the 
conference  report  with  instructions. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it.  there  is  a  time  agree- 
ment, is  that  correct'' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct.  Under  the 
previous  order  there  are  3  hours  of  de- 
bate on  the  Graham  motion  to  recom- 
mit allocated  in  the  usual  form  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  con- 
trolling 90  minutes  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr   Gh.^h.\.m]  90  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  use 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  the  Sen- 
ate   begins    consideration    of   the    con 
ference  report  on  S.   1306.   the  reorga- 
nization   of  the    Alcohol.    Drug    Abuse 
and  Mental  Health  Administration. 

In  a  few  moments,  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  debate  the  only  signifi- 
cant remaining  controversy  in  the  bill, 
a  proposeil  change  in  the  block  grant 
formula     Hut    th--   formula  is  only   one 


aspect  of  this  omnibus  bill.  Before  we 
begin  the  formula  ilisi  ussion.  I  w(iuld 
like  to  describe  for  the  Senate  the 
other  parts  of  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 

S  1306  is  a  comprehensive,  bipartisan 
initiative  to  improve  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernments  efforts  to  combat  mental  ill- 
ness and  substance  abuse.  These  are 
two  of  the  most  vexing  public  health 
problems  facing  the  Nation,  and  the 
Federal  effort  must  be  designed  to 
achieve  maximum  impact  in  research- 
ing, treating,  and  preventing  these  dis- 
eases. 

Mental  and  addictive  disorders  result 
in  nearly  $300  billion  in  lost  productiv- 
it.v.  medical  expenditures  and  social 
spending  each  year.  But  the  human 
costs  of  these  epidemics  are  immeas- 
urable. The  bill  before  the  Senate 
today  represents  the  most  ambitious 
legislative  response  to  these  afflictions 
in  nearly  a  decade. 

In  preparing  the  conference  report.  I 
have  worked  closely  with  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Labor  Committee.  Sen- 
ator Hatch,  as  well  as  with  the  other 
Senate  and  House  conferees.  The  con- 
ference report  has  the  support  of  every 
member  of  the  conference  committee. 
both  Democrat  and  Republican.  It  has 
also  benefited  from  the  substantial 
input  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  Bush  administration.  I 
commend  Secretary  Sullivan  and  Dr. 
James  Mason,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Health,  for  their  valuable  assistance 
in  developing  this  measure. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  conference  re- 
port is  the  reorganization  of  the  re- 
search and  service  arms  of  the  current 
Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental 
Health  Administration  The  three  re- 
search institutes  now  housed  in 
ADAMHA  will  be  transferred  to  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  and 
.ADAMH.'K  will  be  reconstituted  as  a 
services  administration. 

This  change,  which  Secretary  Sulli- 
van, Senator  Hatch,  and  I  proposed 
last  year,  will  strengthen  both  the  re- 
search and  the  service  missions  of  the 
Federal  Government.  After  much  dis- 
cussion, the  House  has  now  agreed  to 
the  reorganization,  and  we  can  move 
forward  to  implement  this  plan. 

The  reorganization  will  enhance  the 
quality  and  prestige  of  research  con- 
ducted by  the  three  research  institutes 
of  ADAMHA  —the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse,  the  National  Institute  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
As  our  colleague.  Senator  Domenici. 
eloquently  argued  last  week,  these  sci- 
entific disciplines  deserve  their  right- 
ful seat  at  the  NIH  table. 

The  creation  of  the  Services  Admin- 
istration under  the  reorganization  is 
also  significant  It  will  reaffirm  the 
Federal  role  in  treating  and  preventing 
these  diseases  by  establishing  an  agen 
cy  with  the  explicit  charter  or  provid 
ing  and  improving  needed  services. 


In  addition  to  reorganization,  the  bill 
contains  new  proposals  to  improve 
state  accountability  under  the  block 
grant.  It  codifies  the  State  planning  re- 
quirement proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion. Existing  block  grant  require- 
ments have  been  refined  so  that  the 
program  will  not  place  undue  burdens 
on  the  States. 

The  conference  report  reauthorizes 
and  improves  existing  categorical 
grant  programs,  such  as  the  Grants  of 
National  Significance  Program  and  the 
High  Risk  Youth  Program.  For  the 
first  time,  it  authorizes  programs  to 
encourage  drug  treatment  in  the  crimi 
nal  justice  system  and  to  develop  small 
business  employee  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

The  bill  also  contains  important  pro- 
visions to  combat  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  serious  health  problems,  under- 
age tobacco  use.  As  a  comlition  of  re- 
ceiving block  grant  funds,  eacn  State 
must  enact  and  enforce  a  law  prohibit- 
ing the  sale  or  distribution  of  tobacco 
products  to  individuals  under  18  years 
of  age.  In  addition.  Federal  drug  abuse 
prevention  programs  must  include  ef- 
forts to  di.-^coui'age  underage  tobacco 
use, 

P'inally,  the  conference  report  in- 
cludes other  important  initiatives  ad- 
vanced by  many  different  members  of 
the  Senate: 

The  Pharmacotherapy  Development 
Act.  sponsored  by  Senator  Bidkn  and 
myself,  will  provide  broad  authority  to 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse 
to  encourage  the  development  of 
antiaddiction  medications 

The  Children  of  Substance  Abusers 
Act.  sponsored  by  Senator  Dodu.  will 
provide  comprehensive  social  services, 
including  home-visiting,  to  at-risk 
families. 

The  trauma  center  revitalization 
title  of  the  bill,  sponsored  by  Senators 
Bentsen,  Gore.  Levin.  Riegi.e,  Simon. 
Cranston.  Graham,  and  others  will  en- 
able the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  award  grants  to 
hospitals  for  uncompensated  trauma 
care. 

The  childhood  mental  health  initia- 
tive, sponsored  by  Senator  Jeffords 
and  myself  and  cosponsored  by  20  of 
our  colleagues,  will  authorize  the  Cen- 
ter for  Mental  Health  Services  to  fund 
programs  that  care  for  children  with 
severe  emotional  disturbance 

The  National  Capital  Area  Treat- 
ment Demonstration  Program  will  es- 
tablish a  model  drug  abuse  treatment 
system  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
metropolitan  area,  including  the  city 
of  Washington  and  the  Maryland  and 
Virginia  suburbs.  There  is  a  vital  need 
for  this  important  project  Drug  treat- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  effective,  and 
least  expensive,  ways  to  reduce  crime 
in  our  communities 

Finally,  the  conference  report  in- 
cludes language  from  the  Senate  bill 
banning  the  use  of  block  grant  funds 
for  needle  exchange  programs. 
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The  ADAMH.^  Reorganization  Act  is 
comprehensive  and  important  biparti- 
san legislation  that  deals  effectively 
with  all  aspects  of  these  challenges.  I 
commend  the  conference  report  to  the 
Senate,  and  I  urge  its  approval. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poi'e.  Who  yields  time'.' 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  I  yield  su(  h  time  as 
the  Senator  from  I'tah  desires. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
H.\TCH]  is  recognized. 


THE  SKCRET.'lRY  of  HE.M.TH 

AND  HvMAN  Services. 
Washington.  DC.  June  2.  1992. 
Dear  Co.nferee:  We  understand  that  you 
will    soon    have    under    reconsideration    the 
lonference  report  to  accompany  S.  1306.  the 
.^DA.MH.'i  Reorganization  Act. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  conferees  chose  to 
include  as  the  centerpiece  of  the  legislation 


what  these  programs  can  do  to  help  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  suffer  from 
mental  illnesses  and  addiction  to  alco- 
hol and  other  drugs. 

REORGANIZATION 
RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING 

Reorganization  will   strengthen   fun- 
damental research  into  treatments  and 


very  impot  tant  bill.  It  does  not  please 
everybody,  but  by  and  large  it  pleases 
the  vast  majority  of  Senators  in   the 
U.S.  Senate. 
Today   we    have    the   opportunity    to 


the  reorganization  of  the  Alcohol.  Drug  prevention  for  mental  illnesses  and  ad- 
diction to  alcohol  and  other  drugs. 

Health  services  research  will  provide 
knowledge  about  the  impact  of  the  or- 
ganization, financing,  and  management 
of  health  services  on  the  quality,  cost, 
access  to.  and  outcomes  of  mental 
health  care  and  addiction  treatment. 

Behavioral     research     and     research 


Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administration 
(ADAMHA  I.  We  also  support  the  other  provi- 
sions that  are  consistent  with  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposals  to  establish  a  substance 
abuse  capacit.v  expansion  program  and  to  re- 


Mr    HATCH.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a     ciuire  statewide  subsunce  abuse  treatment 


and  prevention  plans. 

The  Administration  has  voiced  its  strong 
objection   to   the   conferees'   removal    of  the 

prohibition  against  the  use  of  State  block     training  are  vital  and  wise  investments 
grant  funds  for  clean  needle  exchange  pro-     in    our   Nation's   future.    Many    of   the 
grams.  We  will  support  the  conference  report     leading  causes  of  death  in  the  United 
help  Americans  everywhere  who  suffer     if  it  includes  language  consistent  with  the     states,  from  violence  and  injuries  to 


from  mental  illnesses  and  addictions  to 
drugs  and  alcohol.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  more  effectively  marshal  our 
resources  that  are  devoted  to  this 
cause.  There  is  much  at  stake  in  this 
bill  for  the  millions  of  Americans,  and 
their  families,  who  are  struggling  to 
cope  with  these  problems. 

The  passage  of  this  conference  report 
will  strengthen  our  Nation's  capacity 
for  research  into  better  treatments  for 


House  instructions  to  continue   the  needle 
exchange  prohibition. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  report  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely. 

Lmi:s  W.  Sullivan,  M.D. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  know  that  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Health.  Dr.  James 
Mason,  believes  that  this  reorganiza- 
tion   will    enable    him    to    more    effec- 


cardiovascular  diseases,  cancers,  and 
AIDS,  can  be  avoided  or  postponed  by 
changes  in  behavior.  So  we  need  to 
know  how  to  achieve  such  voluntary 
behavior  choices. 

SERVICES 

Treatment  and  preventive  services 
for  addictive  and  emotional  diseases 
also  will  be  strengthened  by  reorga- 
nization. The  creation  of  a  new  Sub- 
stance Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Serv- 


ndividuals  who  suffer  from  mental  ill-  tively  manage  our  public  health  efforts  ices  Adm.inistration  will  provide  a  na- 
nesses  and  substance  abuse  and  for  pre- 
vention of  these  conditions.  The  trans- 
fer of  three  stellar  research  institutes 
from  ADAMHA  into  NIH  will  strength- 
en the  capacity  of  these  institutes,  and 


in  the  areas  of  mental  health,  alcohol- 
ism, and  drug  abuse. 

I  also  am  pleased  to  give  a  special 
word  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Fred  Goodwin  for 
his  support  over  a  long  period  of  time 


the   NIH   itself,   to  help  us   meet   the    while  this  legislation  has  been  in  devel 


challenges  we  face  in  this  decade  and 
into  the  21st  century. 

Equally  important,  passage  of  this 
conference  report  will  strengthen  the 
Nation's  capacity  to  provide  treatment 
and  prevention  services  to  those  with 
mental  illnesses  and  addictions.  With 
the  organization  of  ADAMHA.   a  new 


opment.    Fred   is   a   talented   scientist 
and  a  valued  friend. 

The  Nation  owes  its  thanks  to  these 
three  dedicated  public  health  officials, 
and  all  of  the  people  who  work  at 
ADAMHA  and  NIH.  We  are  fortunate  to 
have  such  outstanding  scientists  and 
advocates    in    these    areas.    They    have 


tionally  and  internationally  recognized 
services  agency  as  mentioned  by  Sen- 
ator KENNED'i'.  We  must  make  sure  that 
the  fruits  of  research  are  brought  to 
those  who  are  most  in  need  of  these 
services. 

INITIATIVES 

The  block  grant  is  split  into  commu- 
nity mental  health  services  and  sub- 
stance abuse  prevention  and  treatment 
block  grants.  During  the  transition  pe- 
riod covered  by  this  legislation 
through  fiscal  year  1994.  the  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  the  State  may  transfer 


agency    will    be    born.    The    Substance     worked  long  and  hard  to  make  these     funds    from    one    block    grant    to    the 


Abuse     and     Mental     Health     Service 
Agency    will    provide    a    stronger    and 
more  clearly  focused  mandate  for  serv- 
ice. 
I  am  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  sup- 


programs  the  best  they  can  be  given     other,   to   minimize   any   disruption.    I 
the  resources  we  have.  will  watch  this  transition  carefully  to 

This  conference  report  recognizes  determine  if  this  provision  presents 
that  the  public  health  needs  of  States  States  an  undue  hardship  in  achieving 
vary  depending  on  the  mix  of  urban  the  provision  goal  of  20  percent  block 
port  that  this  bill  has  received  on  both  and  rural  populations,  as  well  as  the  grant  funding  for  mental  health  needs 
sides  of  the  aisle.  My  colleague.  Sen-  relative  burdens  of  mental  illnesses  and  whether  this  issue  should  be  reex- 
ator  KENNEDY,  and  his  staff  have  and  substance  abuse.  This  report  pro-  amined  during  reauthorization  in  fiscal 
worked  hard  on  this  bill.  And  my  staff  vides  flexibility— in  the  form  of  waiv- 
has  worked  very  hard  on  it  as  well.  ers— for  States  which  may  not  require 

And.  we  have  had  good  support  from     the  full  amount  of  funds  set  aside  for 

special   programs.   To  me.   this  makes 
very  good  policy  sense 


our  colleagues  in  the  House  on  this 
conference  report.  I  particularly  want 
to  acknowledge  the  cooperation  of  Con- 
gressmen DiNGELL.  Lent,  and  Blilev, 
as  well  as  their  staff  members. 

I  want  to  recognize  the  administra- 
tion's support  for  this  conference  re- 
port. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Louis  Sullivan,  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, in  which  he  very  clearly  states  his 
support  for  this  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


year  1995. 

Childhood  mental  health  will  be 
strengthened  by  a  10-percent  set-aside 
for  services  for  children  with  severe 
emotional    disturbances.    A    waiver    of 


Adoption  of  this  report  will  benefit     this  setaside  is  granted  for  any  State 


all  Americans;  but.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  say  that  it  pays  special  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  women,  espe- 
cially pregnant  women,  and  children. 
This  continues  an  emphasis  that  origi- 
nated with  legislation  I  first  intro- 
duced in  1983  and  that  was  incorporated 
in  the  ADAMHA  authorization  in  1984. 

This  is  a  balanced  bill.  It  is  a  fair 
bill.  It  makes  good  sense  to  adopt  it. 

This  ADAMHA  conference  report  is 
an  historic  and  critical  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  want  everybody  to  understand 


demonstrating  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  HHS  that  adequate 
services  are  available  without  these 
set-aside  funds. 

Services  for  pregnant  and 
postpartum  women  and  their  infants 
will  be  increased  with  a  5-percent  set- 
aside,  again  with  the  presence  of  a 
waiver  for  those  States  already  meet- 
ing their  needs  without  these  funds. 
Residential  and  outpatient  services 
will  be  given  priority  for  these  women 
and  their  children. 
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Development  of  pharmacotherapies 
will  he  enhanced  by  this  leKislation.  so 
that  new  liiujirs  can  be  developed  for  the 
treatment  of  those  who  are  addicted  to 
drui?s. 

Capacity  expansion  projframs  will  be 
established  to  target  substance  abuse 
treatments  in  those  States  with  the 
greatest  needs. 

Grants  of  national  si^rnificance  pro- 
vide authorization  for  demonstration 
projects  for  the  assessment  of  treat- 
ment services  provided  in  settmgs  that 
re(iuire  participants  to  contribute  to 
the  community  throu^jh  public  service. 

Employee  assistance  prot?rams  pro- 
vide for  grants  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  new  worksite-based  pro- 
grams in  small  businesses  to  assist  em- 
ployees with  substance  abuse  and.  of 
course,  their  families. 

This  legislation  recognizes  the  in- 
creased burden  placed  on  trauma  care 
centers  by  individuals  with  substance 
abuse  problems  and  authorizes  funding 
to  those  trauma  care  centers  dispropor- 
tionately affected  by  demands  for  un- 
compensated care  related  to  drug 
abuse.  Trauma  care  centers  play  an  Im- 
portant role  in  our  communities,  and 
their  flnaniial  stability  is  threatened 
when  compassionate  care  is  provided 
without  adequate  reimbursement  to 
the  trauma  center's  This  legislation 
gives  preference  for  funding  to  trauma 
care  centers  in  border  States  that  serve 
a  disproportionate  share  of  undocu- 
mented aliens  who  have  entered  the 
country  illegally. 

Children  of  substance  abusers  need 
and  deserve  special  attention,  and  this 
legislation  provides  for  a  new  program 
of  comprehensive  services  for  children 
and  other  family  members  affected  by 
parents  who  abuse  drugs  and  alcohol. 

Tuberculosis  is  an  increasing  prob- 
lem among  drug  abusers  and  the  home- 
less, many  of  whom  have  mental  ill- 
nesses. This  legislation  requires  that 
States  receiving  substance  abuse  block 
grant  funds  routinely  make  available 
TB  services  to  those  who  are  treated 
for  substance  abuse. 

The  incidence  of  HIV  infection  con- 
tinues to  increase  among  those  who  in- 
ject drugs  and  share  needles  and  s.y- 
ringes.  The  epidemic  of  crack  cocaine 
also  creates  an  increased  risk  of  HIV 
infection  because  sex  is  often  bartered 
for  drugs.  Therefore,  a  2-  to  5-percent 
set-aside  is  created  to  support  early 
HIV  intervention  services  for  individ- 
uals who  are  in  outpatient  substance 
abuse  treatment  in  those  States  with 
the  greatest  incidence  of  AIDS. 

I  want  to  complement  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Massachusetts 
for  his  sensitivity  and  concern  about 
p«'ople  with  all  of  these  difficulties  and 
with  all  uf  these  problems  that  this  bill 
will  directly  help  and  especially  those 
who  suffer  from  AIDS  because  AIDS  is 
becoming  the  modern  plague  and  we 
have  to  do  something  about  it.  It  takes 
cooperation  on  both  sides  of  this  aisle. 


cooperation  between  liberals  and  con- 
servatives, cooperation  among  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  and  be- 
tween everybody  in  this  country  to 
help  to  resolve  the  difficulties  and  di- 
lemmas that  come  from  this.  It  takes 
compassion  to  undei-stand  that  some  of 
these  people  have  mental  illnesses  and 
may  not  be  able  to  help  themselves. 
That  is  why  the  Federal  Government 
can  play  a  significant  and  noble  role  in 
this  area. 

I  have  enjoyed  working  with  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts in  all  of  these  areas.  He  is  sen- 
sitive and  compassionate  and  decent, 
and  he  has  done  a  great  job  on  the  pub- 
lic health  programs  in  this  country  as 
well  as  the  national  health  concerns 
that  all  of  us  are  concerned  about.  I 
hope  that  we  can  get  together  when  it 
comes  to  national  health  problems  and 
the  national  health  bill  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  pass.  I  presume,  by 
the  end  of  next  year.  I  hope  that  we 
can  get  together  so  that  we  can  put  a 
wide  consensus,  a  wide  bipartisan  im- 
petus behind  solving  our  health  care 
problems  in  this  society. 

I  know  that  everyone  who  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  study  this  con- 
ference report  in  detail  will  agree  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  here  that  is  wor- 
thy of  our  collective  support.  I  person- 
ally feel  sorry  that  we  cannot  solve  ev- 
eryone's problems  and  that  there  are 
approximately  10  States  that  do  not 
fare  as  well  under  this  conference  re- 
port as  they  might  have  under  prior 
law.  But  there  are  many  States  under 
current  law  who  do  not  fare  as  well  as 
they  do  under  this  particular  agree- 
ment We  have  tried  to  do  the  very  best 
we  could  under  the  circumstances. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  know  that 
this  legislation  is  supported  by  a  broad 
range  of  national  and  community  advo- 
cacy groups,  such  as  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse  Directors,  the  National  Alliance 
for  the  Mentally  111.  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Mental  Health  Pro- 
gram Directors,  and  many,  many  other 
organizations  that  would  take  too  long 
to  list  at  this  time. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  mention  that 
this  conference  report  has  the  endorse- 
ment and  support  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  led  by  a 
great  Secretary,  one  who  I  have  gained 
more  and  more  respect  for  every  day 
that  he  has  served  and  for  whom  I  had 
an  inestimable  respect  in  the  begin- 
ning. I  gain  more  and  more  respect  for 
Secretary  Louis  Sullivan,  and  he  has 
had  noble  help  from  his  Assistant  Sec- 
retary. James  Mason  The  Director  of 
the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control 
Policy.  Governor  Martinez,  also  sup- 
ports this  legislation,  and  I  am  happy 
for  that. 

It  only  remains  for  us  today  to  re- 
peat the  resounding  endorsement  that 
the  Senate  gave  last  August  2  when  we 
all  voted  unanimous  support  of  S.  1306. 


So  I  hope  we  will  have  that  type  of 
support  today.  I  believe  this  is  the  best 
we  can  do.  I  believe  it  is  a  very,  very 
farsighted.  intelligent,  decent,  compas- 
sionate, thoughtful  conference  report, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  worked  very  hard, 
as  did  we.  to  try  to  bring  it  about. 

Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  all  con- 
cerned. I  appreciate  all  who  worked  on 
this  bill,  and  I  hope  we  can  adopt  the 
conference  report  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing maru'ir;  t<)<iay    1  vicld  the  floor. 

Mr.  KK.NNKDY  iiddre-ssed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  FHKSIDHNT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  .Sen. i! or  from  Massachusetts 
is  recogni/.ed 

Mr.  KKNNEDV  .Mr.  President.  I 
thank  again  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Utah  for  his  kind  words,  and.  as 
he  mentioned  earlier,  this  is  purely  a 
reflection  of  the  best  judgment  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  as  well  as 
the  administration,  and  I  daresay  with 
the  overwhelming  professional  individ- 
uals, groups,  associations  that  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  lime  in  helping  to 
guide  a  responsible  national  policy. 

Just  for  the  benefit  of  the  member- 
ship. Mr.  President.  I  want  to  review 
very  briefly  how  this  legislation  effec- 
tively divides  up  the  resources  which 
are  authorized  in  this  legislation. 

There  are  the  provisions  dealing  with 
the  block  grant  which  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  further.  Those 
are  the  mental  health  and  the  sub- 
stance abuse  programs.  There  are  two 
different  programs  under  the  block 
grant,  and  that  represents  about  $2  bil- 
lion of  the  $4  billion  program  We  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  probabl.y  de- 
bate that  later  in  the  morning. 

Then  you  have  the  research  programs 
which  are  mental  health,  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse,  which  represents  about  $11 
billion.  Those  are  the  programs  that 
are  going  to  be  targeted  into  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  with  the  re- 
structuring, the  organization  that  I 
mentioned  briefly  in  my  opening  com- 
ments, which  will  give  that  a  new  pres- 
tige, a  new  standing  in  terms  of  the  re- 
search community.  Through  the  var- 
ious intermural  research  capabilities, 
the  NIH  hopefully  will  be  enhanced  in 
an  important  way  that  can  then  reach 
out  to  benefit  citizens  across  the  coun- 
try. 

Then  there  are  the  series  of  categor- 
ical grant  programs  which  my  friend 
and  colleague.  Senator  H.^tch.  has 
mentioned  I  will  just  highlight  them 
vei-y  briefly. 

First  is  the  capacity  expansion  pro- 
gram There  is  a  very  considerable  need 
in  this  country  for  treatment  in  terms 
of  detoxification  and  for  comprehen- 
sive services.  In  my  own  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  qualify  for  detoxifica- 
tion one  has  to  wait  about  a  month. 
and  to  gain  entry  into  a  comprehensive 
program  one  has  to  wait  about  four 
months. 

One  can  understand  what  the  impact 
of  that  message  is  to  an  individual  who 


tinally  gets  to  the  point  where  they  are 
reaching  out  for  help  and  then  told 
well,  you  cannot  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram for  four  months  until  there  is 
some  opening  for  you  to  be  able  to  free 
yourself  from  the  scourge  of  substance 
abuse. 

That  is  an  enormously  powerful  dis- 
incentive factor  on  all  those  individ- 
uals, with  all  the  implications  that  it 
has  in  terms  of  human  tragedy  and  vio- 
lence in  our  society,  because  of.  as  we 
all  know,  increasing  jail  populations 
that  are  associated  with  violence  or  as- 
sociated with  substance  abuse.  That  is 
another  issue  we  have  tiied  to  address 
in  our  categorical  program 

So  we  have  an  expansion  capacity 
program,  a  very  limited  one  but  none- 
theless one  that  we  think  begins  to  re- 
flect a  greater  focus  and  attention  on 
the  demand  side  of  substance  abu.se. 

Second,  the  high-risk  youth  pro- 
grams. There  are  a  number  of  diJTereni 
high-risk  youth  programs  that  are 
being  developed,  and  this  is  com- 
plementary to  the  efforts  the  adminis- 
tration is  making  in  terms  of  the  weed 
and  seed  program,  the  other  kinds  of 
efforts  that  the  Justice  Department  is 
making.  It  is  particularly  sensitive  to 
the  problems  of  gang  and  youth  in- 
volvement. 

From  the  recent  Los  Angeles  disturb- 
ances of  a  few  weeks  ago.  the  reports 
are  that  100.000  Los  Angeles  youth  are 
involved  in  some  kind  of  gang  activi- 
ties on  which  we  have  to  really  focus. 
It  is  not  just  Los  Angeles;  it  is  most  of 
the  urban  areas  of  this  country  and  in- 
creasing m  rural  areas.  If  we  are  really 
going  to  come  to  grips  with  the  issue  of 
violence  in  our  communities,  there  has 
to  be  a  targeted  program  on  hign-risk 
youth. 

Third  is  the  treatment  in  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system,  a  limited  program. 
We  are  doing  less  at  the  Federal  level 
than  ai-e  the  States.  Nonetheless,  it  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  individuals 
who  are  actually  compelled  to  involve 
themselves  in  substance  abuse  pro- 
grams, their  record  of  freeing  them- 
selves from  this  kind  of  disorder  is  al- 
most equal  to  those  who  take  the  pro- 
t'ram  voluntarily. 

With  scarce  resources,  we  can  under- 
stand the  public  policy  consideration 
saying  why  are  you  dealing  with  those 
that  are  m  jail  when  we  do  not  have 
enough  resources  for  those  who  are  out 
of  jail.  That  is  a  pretty  powerful  argu- 
ment and  it  is  one  that  has  been  per- 
suasive. But  if  we  are  interested  in 
reaching  the  problems  of  recidivism  of 
our  criminal  population,  trying  to  do 
something  in  terms  of  rehabilitation  of 
those  who  are  involved  m  the  criminal 
justice  system,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. 

I  will  not  elaborate  on  this  particular 
issue,  although  I  would  refer  those  who 
are  interested  m  this  to  the  testimony 
m  the  hearings  where  you  find  those 
individuals  who  go  through  this  kind  of 


program  have  dramatically  less  inci- 
dents of  recidivism,  about  60.  65  per- 
cent, as  compared  to  those  who  did  not 
participate  in  that  program. 

It  is  again  a  limited  program,  but  we 
are  trying  to  give  focus  and  attention 
to  that  issue. 

The  childhood  mental  health  chal- 
lenges, we  are  finding  increasing  anxi- 
ety, hopelessness,  frustation.  and  dis- 
tress among  children  in  many  of  our 
not  only  urban  but  rural  areas  as  well, 
some  very  special  needs.  Some  reports 
estimate  that  anywhere  from  20  to  30 
percent  of  the  children  m  many  of  the 
urban  areas  are  suffering  significant 
kinds  of  mental  trauma.  We  have  tried 
to  address  that  problem  with  a  tar- 
geted program. 

The  children  of  substance  abusers, 
the  most  innocent  of  all  those  involved 
in  this  whole  tragedy  of  substance 
abuse,  have  particular  needs.  We  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  visit  a  number 
of  the  medical  centers  that  are  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  those  children. 
It  IS  absolutely  one  of  the  most  mov- 
ing, saddening  experiences.  It  is  ex- 
traordinary that  the  behavioral  pat- 
terns of  many  of  these  children,  de- 
pending upon  what  particular  sub- 
stance the  mother  has  abused.  They 
will  have  one  particu'ar  kind  of  course 
of  conduct  if  it  has  been  heroin:  a  dif- 
ferent one  if  it  is  crack  cocaine:  a  dif- 
ferent one  if  it  is  speed  or  other  kinds 
of  abuses.  We  are  just  beginning  to  un- 
derstand the  complexity  that  we  face 
in  terms  of  trying  to  provide  some  help 
and  assistance  to  the  children  of  sub- 
stance abusers.  This  is  a  relatively  new 
phenomenon,  and  we  are  trying  to 
bring  some  attention  and  focus  on 
that. 

On  pregnant  and  postpartum  women. 
we  are  talking  about  375.000  children. 
babies  born  each  year  to  some  extent 
or  other  that  have  been  touched  by 
substance  abuse  and  are  exposed  to  one 
degree  or  another.  The  numbers  are  not 
going  down.  They  are  going  up.  They 
are  escalating  dramatically.  We  know- 
fearfully  little  about  both  how  to  treat 
those  infants  and  how  we  can  best  deal 
with  another  enormously  tragic  situa- 
tion. 

There  are  employee  assistance  pro- 
grams to  try  to  help  the  smallest  com- 
panies in  this  country  that  are  inter- 
ested in  developing  and  fashioning  sub- 
stance abuse  programs.  Many  of  our 
larger  corporations  have  very  sophisti- 
cated systems  of  both  information  to 
employees  and  also  treatment  of  em- 
ployees. There  has  been  far  too  little 
attention  given  to  assistance  to  small- 
er businesses.  We  try  a  very  limited 
program  of  that  nature. 

We  have  the  grants  of  national  sig- 
nificance. There  have  been  a  number  of 
innovative  and  creative  programs  in 
terms  of  holistic  treatments  of  sub- 
stance abusers:  the  relationship  be- 
tween substance  abusers,  particularly 
mothers  who  are  in  the  path  of  reform. 


with  their  children,  to  what  extent 
these  kinds  of  support  make  a  dif- 
ference m  terms  of  the  recovery  of  in- 
dividuals. There  are  interesting  pro- 
grams all  over  the  country.  We  need  to 
learn  a  great  deal  more. 

And  then,  finally,  the  trauma  center 
revitalization.  There  are  many  centers 
m  this  country  which  are  treating  sub- 
stance abusers,  and  the  substance  abus- 
ers do  not  have  any  kind  of  health  in- 
surance or  any  other  visual  way  of 
being  able  to  compensate  for  their 
care. 

That  burden  falls  on  a  number  of 
identifiable  communities.  We  have 
tried  to  provide  some  help  and  assist- 
ance in  that  particular  area. 

Those  cumulatively  are  about  $700 
million.  Any  State,  any  community, 
can  make  application  for  those  pro- 
grams. They  do  not  fall  within  the  for- 
mula. Not  quite  a  quarter  of  the  total 
programming  is  outside  the  formula.  In 
any  of  these  areas,  communities.  State 
programs,  they  can  make  application. 
.•\  number  of  them  are  involved  in  some 
of  these  programs  at  the  present  lime. 
But  that  is  not  restricted  in  any  way 
by  any  kind  of  formula.  That  is  about 
$700  million.  We  have  about  $1.4  billion 
that  is  outside  the  formula  that  is  the 
NIH.  and  approximately  the  $2  billion, 
which  IS  about  half,  falls  within  the 
formula. 

As  we  have  stated  previously,  many 
of  the  communities,  the  cities,  urban 
areas,  increasingly  rural  communities 
are  getting  together  in  terms  of  appli- 
cation in  those  areas.  We  certainly 
hope  there  would  be  the  broadest  kind 
of  distribution  focused  on  need  to  try 
to  deal  with  what  are  identifiable  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  President,  finally.  I  just  want  to 
mention  to  some  extent  how  we  have 
gotten  ourselves  where  we  are  today 
with  regards  to  the  formula.  We  will 
have  a  better  opportunity  later  to 
argue  in  particular  detail. 

When  this  legislation  was  initially 
drafted  back  m  1988.  it  was  really  as  a 
result  of  the  national  focus  and  atten- 
tion on  the  explosion  of  the  substance 
abuse  issue  problem  primarily  focused 
on  drugs.  At  that  time  it  was  per- 
ceived, and  I  think  accurately  so.  that 
the  principal  problems  were  in  the 
urban  areas  of  this  country.  It  also  in- 
cluded provisions  dealing  with  mental 
health  and  alcoholism  that  are  not  di- 
rectly targeted  necessarily  on  urban 
areas  although  urban  areas  have  their 
problems  with  that. 

Through  1989.  as  a  result  of  the  hear- 
ings we  can  see  that  with  the  urban 
weight,  so  to  speak,  proportion  in  the 
formula  that  targeted  these  resources 
into  the  urban  areas,  there  were  in- 
creasing problems  in  terms  of  mental 
illness,  alcoholism,  and  substance 
abuse  that  were  affecting  not  only  the 
hard-core  urban  areas  but  also  rural 
communities  as  well. 

In  1989  we  saw  some  expansion  of  the 
amounts  of  moneys  in  this  legislation 
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primarily  in  the  research  areas  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Byrd  amendment— about 
$600  or  $700  million,  some  of  which  was 
targeted  in  tei-ms  of  the  research  pro- 
grama.  We  saw  a  beef-up  in  terms  of 
the  research  activities. 

But  m  1989  we  went  to  the  conference 
to  make  a  more  equitable  formula,  and 
in  that  particular  conference  we  were 
unable  to  carry  the  conference  Itself. 
We  were  one  short  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  because  we  at  that  time  were 
trying  to  broaden  the  formula  to  take 
into  consideration  where  the  greatest 
needs  were  on  alcphol.  on  substance 
abuse,  and  also  with  regards  to  mental 
illness. 

We  came  back  in  1990  with  a  changed 
formula  to  try  to  make  it  more  equi- 
table and  effectively  ran  out  of  time. 
There  were  those  Members  who  were 
disturbed  about  the  winners  and  losers 
artirument.  We  were  unable  to  bring 
about  the  measure  at  that  particular 
time. 

Now  in  1992,  we  passed  the  legislation 
last  year  unanimously.  We  were  able  to 
do  that  with  the  increasing  resources 
that  were  provided  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  with  the  clear  under- 
standing that  we  were  going  to  move 
towards  moving  away  from  the  urban 
weight  and  moving  into  the  areas  of 
need.  The  formula  was  devised  with  the 
health  and  assistance  of  a  number  of 
studies,  and  also  with  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

So  we  have  been  attempting  to  try  to 
assure  as  equitable  distribution  as  we 
could.  But  as  all  of  us  know,  some 
States  go  up.  some  States  are  sta- 
bilized and  are  held  harmless  as  we 
have  attempted  to  do  and  as  we  have 
done  in  this  particular  formula. 

So  we  have  appreciated  all  of  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  Members  on  this 
issue.  We  wish  we  were  able  to  get  ad- 
ditional resources  in  this  whole  area. 

I  have  been  one  right  from  the  time 
that  I  was  a  member  of  the  Task  Force 
on  Substance  Abuse  to  fight  for  50-50 
allocation  in  terms  of  the  demand  side 
and  supply  side.  I  quite  frankl.v  person- 
ally think  it  ought  to  be  higher.  It 
ought  to  be  reversed.  But  we  were  fac- 
ing at  the  particular  time  about  a  72-28 
distribution;  one  or  two  point  dif- 
ference perhaps,  but  heavily  weighted 
in  the  supply  side.  Until  we  really 
come  to  grips  with  the  demand  side,  if 
we  were  ever  at  a  point  where  we  had  a 
50-50  distribution.  I  think  all  of  the 
States  would  be  in  the  enhanced  posi- 
tion. I  yield  to  no  one  here  in  address- 
ing that  issue  and  pursuing  it. 

We  have  worked  very  closely  as 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
that  deals  with  the  prosecution  and  the 
penalty  aspects  of  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  on  crime,  and  have  worked 
very  closely  with  Senator  Biden  in 
those  areas.  As  the  chairman  of  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee, we  have  the  primary  responsibil- 
ities in  education  and  rehabilitation. 


And  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  we  review  the  inter- 
diction aspects  of  our  combined  effort. 
As  one  who  sits  on  all  three,  a  few 
members  sit  on  all  three.  I  have  been 
convinced  increasingly  that  our  prior- 
ities are  basically  skewed  in  the  wrong 
direction,  and  that  we  ought  to  be 
doing  a  great  deal  more  both  in  the  re- 
search and  also  in  the  treatment  of  in- 
dividuals. 

But  nonetheless.  I  respect  our  col- 
leagues' views  on  these  issues.  We  are 
where  we  are.  I  think  unfortunately 
without  the  ability,  we  have  incor- 
porated into  this  legislation  really  the 
best  that  we  have  been  able  to  accumu- 
late over  the  period  of  the  last  4  years. 
If  we  do  not  act.  we  are  not  able  to  im- 
plement these  programs.  There  is  no 
way  that  we  can  move  ahead  from  what 
has  been  recommended  to  us  by  parents 
in  terms  of  the  reorganization  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  by  local 
community  leaders  who  are  living  with 
this  issue  day  in  and  day  out.  is  really 
the  reason  that  we  have  been  able  to 
have  a  strong  bipai'tisan  support  and 
the  strong  support  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

There  really  is  a  recognition  about 
what  really  needs  to  be  done.  I  believe 
this  legislation  reflects  the  best  judg- 
ment in  terms  of  policy  consideration. 
I  think  it  really  reflects  a  series  of  ad- 
ditional recommendations,  even  that 
we  did  not  have  a  year  ago  which  ate 
the  result  of  the  real  experience  nf  a 
number  of  our  colleagues.  We  are  see- 
ing Innovative  and  creative  programs 
that  are  working  effectively  at  the 
local  level.  That  could  be  shared  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

I  think  it  is  a  strong  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  reviewed  and  re- 
reviewed.  It  is  a  delicate  legislation  in 
terms  of  both  the  formula  issue  pri- 
marily and  some  of  the  other  difficult 
issues,  the  methadone  maintenance 
issue,  which  is  of  concern  to  a  number 
of  the  Members  over  in  the  House;  the 
issue  on  needle  exchange.  This  legisla- 
tion was  recommitted  in  the  House  on 
the  questions  providing  flexibility  on 
needle  exchange  in  local  communities. 
We  have  prohibited  that  in  the  current 
conference  report,  and  we  have  pro- 
vided an  elaborate  process  which  I  am 
glad  to  describe  to  the  Members  in 
terms  of  methadone  maintenance  to 
try  to  address  some  of  the  concerns. 
But  I  think  we  have  a  very,  very  re- 
sponsible recommendation  that  re- 
flects the  best  judgment  of  those  in  the 
profession  and  also  the  families  that 
are  involved. 

Mr.  President.  I  withhold  the  remain- 
der of  mv  time 

The  PRESIDING  OP'FICER  (Mr. 
ROBB).  Who  yields  tiroe'' 

Mr.  GRAHAM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr  Gk.^h.am],  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
m.yself  such  time  as  is  necessary. 


Mr.  President,  the  Senate  today  is 
considering  the  conference  report  on  S. 
1306.  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Reorganization  Act. 

The  specific  matter  before  the  Senate 
at  this  time  is  a  motion  to  recommit 
this  bill  to  conference  for  purposes  of 
delaying  the  effective  date  of  the  new 
formula  until  the  commencement  of 
the  next  fiscal  year,  that  is,  until  Octo- 
ber 1.  1992. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  which  have  my  un- 
qualified support.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  out- 
lined many  of  the  important  reforms  in 
this  bill,  on  which  he  and  the  members 
of  his  committee  and  colleagues  in  the 
House  deserve  our  full  recognition  and 
credit.  The  bill  reorganizes  and  im- 
proves the  Federal  Government's  ef- 
forts at  prevention  and  treatment  of 
substance  abuse  and  mental  illness. 
The  bill  includes  a  unique  grant  pro- 
gram to  assist  hospitals  that  are  im- 
pacted by  a  high  incidence  of  trauma 
patients,  often  the  victims  of  ilrug-re- 
lated  violence. 

I  wish  to  commend  Senator  Bent.sen 
and  Senator  CORE  for  having  joined  in 
the  introduction  of  this  legislation. 
The  bill  provides  new  grants  to  States 
for  services  to  children  with  serious 
emotional  disturbances.  I  commend 
Senators  Kennedy  and  Hatch  for  the 
development  of  those  provisions. 

However,  Mr.  President.  I  regrettably 
am  unable  to  support  the  conference 
report  in  its  final  form.  In  fact.  I  must 
oppose  It  vigorously.  I  expect  that 
many  Senators  would  also  oppose  this 
legislation  if  they  realized  the  implica- 
tion of  the  precedent  that  Congress 
will  be  setting  by  passing  this  legisla- 
tion. The  formula  for  their  distribution 
of  block  grant  funds  for  substance 
abuse  and  mental  health  treatment  and 
prevention  services  in  the  conference 
report  differ  significantly  from  current 
law. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  be  discussing 
those  differences  in  some  detail  latter. 
The  change  results  in  a  loss  to  nine 
States  of  their  share  of  the  block 
grant.  Mr.  President,  I  will  point  out 
that  those  nine  States  represent  over 
30  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Just  to  list 
some  of  the  States  on  that  list,  they 
include  the  States  of  California.  Ne- 
vada. Maryland,  Virginia.  Colorado. 
Texas.  Arizona,  and  Florida.  If  that 
sounds  like  a  familiar  list.  It  should, 
because  it  essentially  is  the  same  list 
of  States  hammered  last  yeai-  in  the 
transportation  bill  that  used  the  1980 
census  as  the  basis  of  distributing 
transportation  funds  up  until  1997.  It 
represents  largely  the  same  group  of 
States  that  are  being  hammered  this 
year  in  the  distribution  of  chapter  1 
education  funds  by  the  use  of  the  1980 
census  to  distribute  funds  for  the  1993 
fiscal  year.  Again,  we  have  a  formula 
which  potentially,  or  by  accident,  se- 


lects those  States  in  America  rep- 
resenting a  substantial  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  country  and  representing 
a  significant  number  of  those  States 
that  are  experiencing  a  high  rate  of 
growth. 

So  while  the  bills  aim  is  purportedly 
to  expand  and  improve  services,  it  will 
actually  cut  services  in  States  serving 
over  30  percent  of  the  population  of 
.-VmerKa.  But  what  is  most  trouble- 
some. Mr.  President,  is  that  those 
losses  must  be  absorbed  in  the  last  few 
months  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  I  ob- 
jected to  the  formula  provisions  in  S. 
1306  last  .August  when  the  bill  was  be- 
fore the  Senate,  and  I  agreed  to  allow 
the  bill  to  proceed  to  final  passage 
based  on  several  assumptions  and  guar- 
antees. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  assump- 
tions was  that  the  legislation  would 
move  quickly  through  the  conference, 
be  signed  into  law  early  in  fiscal  year 
\W2.  allowing  the  States  time  to  adjust 
their  budgets  if  a  change  in  the  for- 
mula were  enacted. 

The  fact  that  we  are  holding  this  de- 
bate on  June  9.  1992.  indicates  that 
clearly  this  did  not  happen.  As  the  con- 
ference dragged  on  through  the  winter 
•md  spring.  States  were  still  being  sent 
quarterly  checks  according  to  the  cur- 
rent law,  but  were  being  told  that  the 
future  was  unclear.  At  one  point,  sev- 
eral Senate  offices  were  assured  that  if 
the  conference  report  were  not  passed 
by  April  15  of  this  year,  there  was  very 
little  chance  of  enactment  of  a  formula 
change  this  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  dated  February  20.  1992.  from  Dr. 
Frederick  K.  Goodwin,  who  is  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Alcohol.  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ALCOHOL.  DRL'G  ,^BISE,  .^ND 
Mt.NT.\L  He.^lth  Administr.\tion, 

Rockvttle.  MD.  February  20.  1992. 
Hon.  Bob  Gr.ah.am. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washir\gt(>n.  DC 

Dear  Skn.^tok  Gr.miam  I  am  writing  m  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  January  22.  inquiring 
about  the  distribution  of  FY  1992  Alcohol. 
Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Services 
^.iVDMSi  Block  Grant  funds. 

The  Alcohol,  Drop  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration  lADAMHAi  is  respon- 
sible for  the  distribution  and  monitonng^  of 
the  ADMS  Block  Grant  The  distribution  of 
the  funds  is  earned  out  under  the  provisions 
of  Title  XIX  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  Upon  the  approval  of  a  State's  applica- 
tion, it  receives  us  allocation  m  quarterly 
allotments,  made  available  the  first  day  of 
each  quarter 

States  have  been  informed  of  what  their  al- 
locations are  from  the  Block  Grant  for  FY 
1992  They  have  also  been  informed  that 
there  is  currently  legislation  pending  in  Con- 
gress that,  if  enacted,  would  change  the  for- 
mula for  distribution. 

If  the  legislation  is  enacted  during  FY  1992. 
AD.^MH.\  will  implement  the  new  formula 


according  to  the  instructions  of  the  new  law. 
If  the  formula  change  is  made  effective  Octo- 
ber 1,  1991.  ADAMHA  will  recalculate  State 
allocations  using  the  new  formula  and  make 
any  necessary  adjustments  m  State  alloca- 
tions during  the  third  and  fourth  quarter 
awards. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  interest  in 
ADAMHAs  programs.  If  1  may  be  of  further 
assistance  please  feel  free  to  contact  me 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frederick  K,  Goodwin,  M,D.. 

.A(irn:nisnator. 

Mr,  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  read  portions  of  this  letter: 

The  .\lcoho!.  Drug  .^buse,  and  Menta'. 
Health  Administration  is  responsible  for  the 
distribution  and  monitoring  of  the  ADMS 
block  grant.  The  distribution  of  funds  is  car- 
ried out  under  the  provision  of  title  XIX  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  Upon  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State's  application,  it  receives 
Its  allocation  in  quarterly  allotments,  made 
available  on  the  first  day  of  each  quarter. 

States  have  been  informed  of  what  their  al- 
locations are  for  the  block  grant  for  fiscal 
year  1992  They  have  also  been  informed  that 
there  is  currently  legislation  pending  m  Con- 
gress that,  if  enacted,  would  change  the  for- 
mula for  distribution. 

If  the  legislation  is  enacted  during  FY  1992. 
ADA.MHA  will  implement  the  new  form.uia 
according  to  the  instructions  of  the  new  law. 
If  the  formula  change  is  made  effective  Octo- 
ber 1.  1991,  ADAMHA  will  recalculate  State 
allocations  using  the  new  formula  and  make 
any  necessary  adjustments  in  State  alloca- 
tions during  the  third  and  fourth  quarter 
awards. 

Mr,  President,  it  is  clear  that  Dr. 
Goodwin  was  anticipating  that  this 
would  at  least  be  enacted  in  time  to  be 
adjusted  during  the  third  and  fourth 
quarter  of  this  year,  not  as  is  now  pro- 
posed to  be  targeted  into  a  single  quar- 
ter of  a  fiscal  year,  with  the  extreme 
disruption  that  that  will  entail,  a  dis- 
ruption that  I  will  detail  later. 

All  of  the  dates,  including  April  15, 
the  beginning  of  the  third  quarter  of 
the  fiscal  year,  came  and  went.  The 
third  quarter  payments  to  the  States 
were  made.  The  conferees  continued  to 
fail  to  report  a  bill.  Then,  on  May  14, 
after  much  secrecy  and  mixed  signals 
about  what  was  being  decided  in  the 
conference,  a  bill  was  reported.  Since 
that  report,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  was 
brought  before  the  House  and  defeated. 
The  bill  came  before  the  House  a  sec- 
ond time  and  was  referred  back  to  the 
conference  committee.  And  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  we  are  considering  the 
conference  report  today. 

We  are  now  three  quarters  through 
the  fiscal  year,  and  conferees  are  ask- 
ing us  to  enact  the  formula  change  im- 
mediately and  make  it  retroactive  to 
October  1.  1991. 

This  bill,  in  effect,  sends  a  message 
to  State  legislators:  Do  not  count  on 
promised  levels  of  funding  from  the 
Federal  Government  when  you  write 
your  budgets.  Congress  just  may  come 
along,  long  after  the  fiscal  year  has 
started  and  take  your  money  away. 

Mr.  President,  this  will  wreak  havoc 
on  the  States"  ability  to  budget  respon- 
sibly.   This  will   wreak   havoc    on   the 


fundamental  respect  that  is  necessary 
in  a  federal  system  of  government  be- 
tween the  National  Government  and 
State  government. 

For  my  State,  which  budgeted  based 
on  the  statutory  formula  for  fiscal  1992, 
this  conference  bill  spells  disaster.  The 
conference  bill  results  in  a  $16.5  million 
immediate  reduction  in  funds  to  Flor- 
ida, which  must  all  be  absorbed  in  the 
fourth  quarter.  Under  current  law. 
Florida  would  receive  $19.7  million  per 
quarter  for  substance  abuse  and  mental 
health  services.  That  is  what  it  expects 
to  receive  on  July  1,  1992,  as  the  final 
fourth  installment  for  this  current  fis- 
cal year.  This  bill  will  result  m  a  re- 
duction in  the  fourth  quarter  to  about 
$3  million. 

I  know  the  chairman  has  worked 
hard  to  balance  his  formula  among 
competing  interests.  The  aim  was  to 
create  a  fairer  formula.  However,  this 
bill  does  not  achieve  fairness.  The  for- 
mula itself  is  based  on  questionable 
measures  of  need  for  substance  abuse 
and  mental  health  services.  By  double 
weighting  each  State's  population  of 
urban  18-  to  24-year-olds,  the  formula 
excludes  significant  populations  that 
have  very  real  substance  abuse  and 
mental  health  needs. 

The  cost  of  providing  services  data 
incorporated  into  S,  1306  is  based  on 
outdated  information  and  it  is  untested 
for  relevancy. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  the  conferees 
recognize  these  questions  about  the 
fairness  of  the  formula— their  report 
includes  a  provision  requiring  a  study 
be  conducted  within  6  months  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  deter- 
mine if  the  formula  measures  appro- 
priate indicators. 

The  proponents  of  the  conference  bill 
say  that  this  study  will  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  look  at  the  whole  issue 
again  in  6  months. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  talk  about  what 
happens  in  the  meantime. 

Florida  will  lose  $16.5  million  it 
would  have  otherwise  received  in  Fed- 
eral funds  this  July  for  substance 
abuse  and  mental  health  services. 

In  the  area  of  substance  abuse,  what 
does  this  mean'' 

It  means  202  slots  for  short-  and  long- 
term  inpatient  residential  treatment 
slots  for  substance  abuse  will  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Approximately  2,416  outpatient  client 
slots  for  similar  treatment  will  be 
eliminated. 

The  waiting  list  for  these  substance 
abuse  inpatient  and  outpatient  serv- 
ices—now at  3.000  names— will  increase 
by  over  100  percent  as  a  result  of  the 
cut  in  Florida's  allocation. 

Enactment  of  this  conference  report 
will  result  in  termination  of  the  only 
State-run  program  in  Florida  for  sub- 
stance abusers  with  mental  health 
problems  which  currently  cares  for  450 
clients. 

Of  those  450  clients,  64  percent  al- 
readv  have  a  criminal  record  and  with- 
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out  treatment  are  likely  to  end  up  in 
trouble  with  the  law  a^ain. 

Approximately  32  i)enent  of  all  sub- 
stance abuse  patients  in  P'lorlda  are  at 
risk  for  HIV  as  a  direct  result  of  their 
substance  abuse. 

Due  to  the  immediate  loss  of  funds. 
1.360  Floridians  at  hiK'h  risk  of  HIV  will 
not  receive  needed  substance  abuse 
treatment  this  summer 

In  the  area  of  mental  health,  the  po- 
tential devastation  to  services  is 
alarmint?. 

An  estimated  3.436  individuals  will 
lose  access  to  mental  health  inpatient 
and  outpatient  services. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  of  F'lorida 
has  clear,  documented  substance  abuse 
and  mental  illness  needs. 

In  fact,  the  chairman  him.self  pre- 
sented alarming  statistics  about  Flor- 
ida's unmet  substance  abuse  needs  dur- 
inK  the  confirmation  hearings  of  Gov. 
Boh  Martinez  to  the  directorship  of  the 
Office  of  National  DruK'  Control  Policy. 
Only  1  out  of  every  4  citizens  of  Flor- 
ida who  needs  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment receives  services. 

The  averat,'e  wait  for  dru^  treatment 
in  Florida  in  1990  was  61  days. 

Over  45. (KK)  women  in  Florida  need 
substance  abuse  treatment  but  only 
7.,S00  receive  services. 

Only  1.500  of  the  10.000  pre(?nant 
women  in  Florida  in  need  of  treatment 
receive  services. 

How  can  the  proposed  formula  which 
calls  for  an  immediate  reduction  in 
funds  be  properly  accounting  for  these 
unmet  needs? 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
closer  look  at  the  formula  itself. 

Under  current  law.  formula  awards  to 
States  are  made  based  primarily  on 
population  factors  with  special  weight 
given  to  high  urban  density  States. 

.\ge  demographics  within  the  State 
are  also  given  special  weights  in  the 
formula. 

The  age  group  factors  are  designed  to 
capture  an  estimate  of  extent  of  need 
for  services. 

A  November  1990  study  by  GAG  sug- 
gested that  the  weight  given  in  the  for- 
mula for  urban  populations  was  too 
high. 

The  new  formula  eliminates  the 
urban  weight  factor  and  shifts  that 
weight  to  two  other  factors. 

First,  the  number  of  individuals  aged 
18-24  in  urban  areas  is  double  weighted. 
Seiond,  a  factor  is  included  for  the  cost 
of  delivei'ing  services. 

.■Xs  to  that  first  factor,  the  number  of 
individuals  aged  18  to  24.  the  assump- 
tion made  here  is  that  this  is  a  high- 
risk  category  for  substance  abuse. 

However,  data  I  have  seen  suggests 
otherwise. 

Admissions  to  Florida's  drug  abuse 
treatment  programs  show  that  only  23 
percent  of  Florida's  treatment  admis- 
sions are  in  the  18  to  24  age  bracket. 

Forty-eight  percent  of  Florida's  drug 
abuse  clients  are  between  the  ages  of  25 
and  34. 


The  National  Drut;  ami  Alcoholism 
Treatment  Unit  Survey  shows  more 
than  70  percent  of  all  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  i  lients  in  treatment  are  over  25 
years  of  age.  Let  me  repeat  that.  While 
the  formula  has  as  one  of  its  driving 
factors  a  double  weighting  of  individ- 
uals aged  18  to  24  in  urban  areas,  the 
National  Drug  and  Alcoholism  Treat- 
ment Unit  Survey  shows  that  more 
than  70  percent  of  all  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  clients  in  treatment  are  over  the 
age  of  25. 

The  national  survey  also  showed  that 
less  than  20  percent  of  clients  are  in 
the  Ifr  24  age  group. 

The  proposed  formula  totally  ignores 
the  known  need  fur  alcohol  and  other 
drug  abuse  treatment  among  the  elder- 
ly population,  despite  studies  that 
show  that  two-thirds  of  Americans 
over  age  65  use  between  5  and  12  medi- 
cations daily. 

Alcohol  is  also  widely  misused  by 
this  population. 

The  second  factor  introduced  in  the 
new  formula  is  a  measure  of  the  costs 
of  providing  substance  abuse  and  men- 
tal health  services  in  each  State. 

I  am  puzzled.  Mr.  President,  as  there 
is  no  reference  in  the  bill  or  the  report 
as  to  how  these  costs  are  determined. 

The  bill  does  provide  that  the  costs 
of  services  factor  is  to  be  uptiated  be- 
fore allocation  of  fiscal  year  1993  funds. 
I  assume  this  is  another  admission  of 
the  inadequacy  of  current  statistical 
Information. 

With  the  new  emphasis  on  the  urban 
18  24  are  weight  and  the  costs  of  serv- 
ices factor,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  Flor- 
ida and  the  other  nine  States  rep- 
resenting over  30  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  America  lose. 

We  are  essentially  being  punished  be- 
cause of  the  concentration  of  older  in- 
dividuals in  our  urban  areas  and  our 
ability  to  deliver  treatment  at  rel- 
atively low  costs. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  con- 
ference bill  does  include  a  provision 
similar  to  an  amendment  I  offered 
which  requires  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  to  assess  the  degree  to 
which  the  formula  allocates  funds  ac- 
cording to  the  respective  needs  of  the 
States. 

The  provision  also  requires  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  to  identify 
factors  not  in(  luded  in  the  formula 
that  are  reliable  predictors  of  the  inci- 
dence of  substance  abuse  and  mental 
illness  and  assess  the  validity  and  rel- 
evance of  factors  currently  included  in 
the  formula  such  as  age.  urban  popu- 
lation, and  costs  to  deliver  services. 

The  goal  of  the  provision  is  clearly  to 
determine  the  appropriateness  of  the 
current  formula. 

I  r»."poat.  if  there  are  questions  about 
the  formula -why  the  rush  to  imple- 
ment the  formula  in  the  last  quarter  of 
this  fiscal  year? 

Before  eliminating  much-needed 
services  to  individuals,  should  not  Con- 


gress be  a  little  more  certain  of  its  ac- 
tions'' 

I  realize  that  very  rarely  are  all  par- 
ties satisfied  with  a  funding  formula. 

But  for  that  reason,  formulas  must 
be  justified  by  scientific  evidence,  im- 
partial recommendations,  and  the  most 
accurate  indicators. 

I  do  not  believe  this  bill  meets  that 
test. 

I  recognize.  Mr.  President,  that  an  ef- 
fort to  get  the  formula  changed  at  this 
stage  of  the  legislative  process  is  going 
to  be  very  difficult. 

But  I  ask  my  colleagues,  is  it  fair  to 
change  the  ball  game  in  the  last  in- 
ning'' 

What  is  the  sound  public  polic.v  rea- 
son for  taking  a  significant  amount  of 
money  from  a  small  handfull  of  States 
representing  30  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  America  so  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  States  can  get  a  very  small  in- 
crease in  funding  in  the  last  90  days  of 
the  year? 

If  our  aim  is  the  improvement  in  the 
availability  and  quality  of  substance 
abuse  and  mental  health  services  na- 
tionally, we  must  oppose  a  sudden 
change  in  the  law  which  will  seriously 
jeopardize  areas  where  substance  abuse 
treatment  and  prevention  is  critically 
needed  in  this  country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  think  of  what 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  all  individ- 
uals in  need  of  these  services,  and  not 
make  a  judgment  based  strictly  on  geo- 
graphical lines. 

When  local  governments  are  crying 
out  for  help,  this  is  not  the  time  to 
begin  changing  Federal  funding  rules 
midstream. 

Do  not  send  a  message  home  that  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  be  counted 
on  to  keep  its  commitments. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  we  will 
adopt  the  motion  to  recommit  this  bill 
to  the  conference  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ferring implementation  of  the  new  for- 
mula until  the  beginning  of  the  next 
fiscal  year. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

The    Chair    recognizes    the    Senator 
from  F"lorida  [Mr.  M.\CK). 
Who  yields  time'' 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Florida  what  time  he 
requires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  M.\cK]  is  recog- 
nized, the  time  chargeable  to  Senator 
Grah.\m. 

Mr.  MACK.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  thank  Senator  Gk.'VH.^.m  for 
yielding  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  oppose  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  to  ac- 
company S.  1306.  the  ADAMHA  Reorga- 
nization Act.  Of  particular  concern  to 
me  and  to  my  constituents  is  section 
205.  which  provides  provisions  for  block 
grant  funding.  The  proposed  revisions 
will  have  a  serious  and  irreparable  ef- 
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feet  on  access  to  desperately  needed  al- 
cohol and  drug  abuse  treatment  m 
Florida  and  in  a  number  of  other 
States. 

Under  section  205.  Florida's  alloca- 
tion for  the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1992  will  be  suddenly  reduced  fi'om 
approximately  $19.75  million.  the 
amount  it  has  received  for  each  of  the 
first  three  quarters  of  this  year,  to 
roughly  S3  million— an  unexpected  loss 
of  approximately  $16  million.  This  re- 
dut'tion  IS  a  result  of  the  formula  being 
retroactive  to  October  1.  1991,  In  other 
words,  section  205  of  the  ADAMHA  Re- 
organization Act  changes  the  rules  in 
the  middle  of  the  game. 

In  my  home  State,  the  results  will  be 
tragic.  Recently,  the  Florida  Alcohol 
and  Drug  Abuse  Association  reported 
that  at  least  an  additional  $500  million 
is  needed  in  Florula  to  provide  treat- 
ment to  those  in  need, 

Florida  has  planned  to  provide  serv- 
ices to  an  estimated  3.436  mental 
health  patients  and  1.300  alcohol  and 
substance  abuse  patients  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  Floi'ida  currently  has  a  wait- 
ing list  of  more  than  3.000  for  these 
services.  As  a  result  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  formula,  this  already  long 
waiting  list  is  projected  to  increase  by 
over  100  percent. 

The  human  element  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  immeasurable.  Yes,  I  am  argu- 
ing for  money  for  Florida,  but  what  I 
am  really  arguing  for  is  access  to  the 
system  for  the  21-year-old  crack  co- 
caine-addicted pregnant  woman  who 
statistics  say  will  more  than  likely 
have  additional  substance-exposed 
newborns  if  she  does  not  get  treatment. 
.■\nd.  I  am  here  advocating  for  the  61- 
year-old  alcoholic  father  who  can  no 
longer  manage  a  job  day-to-day. 

Mr,  President,  several  years  ago,  be- 
fore I  came  to  the  Congress,  one  of  the 
community  activities  in  which  I  was 
involved  was  acting  as  chairman  of  the 
I'almer  Drug  Abuse  Program,  Lee 
County's  first  drug  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram It  was  not  supported  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  but  instead  was  a 
community-supported  drug  rehabilita- 
tion program. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  would  do. 
when  I  was  not  out  in  the  community 
i.u.'-ing  money  to  keep  the  program 
going,  was  to  sit  in  on  meetings  of  the 
youngsters  involved  in  drug  abuse,  I 
believed  n  was  important  for  me  to 
have  an  understanding  of  what  it 
meant  to  these  individuals,  and  how  I 
could  relay  that  message  to  the  com- 
munity as  to  the  importance  of  these 
kinds  of  activities, 

I  can  remember  sitting  m  a  circle 
with  a  group  of.  say.  15  or  so  individ- 
uals, and  I  remember  turning  to  the 
youngster  that  was  seated  at  my  right 
and  asking  him:  Was  this  program  of 
any  value;  what  did  it  really  mean'' 

His  response,  basically,  was  as  fol- 
lows; "I  can  tell  you  very  simply  what 
it  means,  I  am  here  trying  to  deal  with 


my  substance  abuse  problem.  And  by 
being  here.  I  am  not  out  on  the  road 
where  I  could  run  into  a  school  bus  car- 
rying your  children  and  possibly  kill 
them.  So  if  someone  really  wants  to 
know  whether  it  is  worthwhile  to  be  in- 
vesting these  kinds  of  dollars,  just  tell 
them  that  story,  because  I  could  be 
whacked  out  of  my  mind  on  a  highway 
somewhere,  and  could  kill  your  kid," 

So  while  I  am  here  talking  about 
Florida,  about  taxpayers'  dollars  and 
statistics,  what  I  am  really  saying  is  it 
IS  people  that  are  being  affected;  it  is 
lives  that  could  be  impacted— lives 
that  could  be  lost  by  our  coming  up 
with  programs  or  formulas  that  do  not 
provide  the  resources  to  those  who 
really  need  it.  That  is  what  it  is  really 
all  about, 

Mr,  President.  I  have  worked  with  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  to  achieve 
what,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  both  a 
more  equitable  ADAMHA  block  grant 
allocation  formula  and  a  fairer  effec- 
tive date  for  that  formula.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  a  State  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  growth  States  in  the 
country,  with  a  population  of  more 
than  12.000.000.  and  a  projected  popu- 
lation far  exceeding  that  number, 
should  be  asked  to  give  back  moneys 
already  spent  for  much  needed  mental 
health  and  drug  abuse  services  m  Flor- 
ida, It  is  unconscionable  to  place  a  ret- 
roactive effective  date  of  October  1, 
1991,  for  implementation  of  a  public 
law  m  June  1992,  In  short.  I  believe  this 
not  only  sets  a  dangerous  precedent, 
but  it  is  also  a  recipe  for  disaster  for 
State  budgets. 

As  a  result.  I  will  oppose  the  motion 
to  table  the  motion  to  recommit  the 
conference  report  to  accompany  S. 
1306.  I  will  continue  my  fight  for  Flor- 
ida's fair  share  of  Federal  funding  for 
ADAMHA  grant  moneys, 

I  thank  you.  Mr,  President,  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time',' 

Mr,  STEVENS,  Will  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yield  me  5  minutes'' 

Mr,  GRAHAM,  Mr,  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  what  time  he  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr,  Stevens]  is  rec- 
ognized, with  the  time  charged  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida, 


Thank     you.     Mr, 
to    mv    friend    from. 


Mr,      STEVENS 
President, 

I    am    indebted 
Florida, 

Mr,  President.  I  rise  m  opposition  to 
the  conference  report  to  S.  1306  because 
of  its  failure  to  account  for  the  higher 
relative  costs  that  are  sustained  by 
smaller  States  in  administering  a  pro- 
gram such  as  the  mental  health  and 
substance  abuse  block  grants.  The  Sen- 
ate-passed bill  would  not  have  elimi- 
nated the  small  State  minimum,  for 
States  such  as  Alaska, 

While  I  understand  that  the  State  of- 
fice of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  is  lim- 


ited to  5  percent  of  its  allocation  for 
administrative  costs.  I  must  tell  you 
that  without  a  greater  allocation  envi- 
sioned by  a  small  State  minimum,  the 
administration  of  this  block  grant  in 
Alaska  cannot  adequately  perform  the 
functions  required  of  it  by  the  agencies 
involved. 

In  Alaska,  unfortunately,  we  have 
the  dubious  distinction  of  having  the 
highest  rate  of  fetal  alcohol  syndrome 
in  the  country,  and  some  of  the  highest 
rates  of  suicide  and  teen  pregnancy 
among  our  native  youth. 

The  Anchorage  Daily  News  reported 
m  1988.  in  its  series  "A  People  in 
Peril."  that  the  suicide  rate  among 
Alaska  Native  high  school  students  is 
10  times  that  of  non-Native  students. 
Less  than  15  percent  of  the  State  popu- 
lation IS  Alaska  Native,  but  m.ore  than 
40  percent  of  .■Alaska's  prison  popu- 
lation is  .•Maska  Native. 

From  Alaska  area  native  health  serv- 
ice data,  those  most  at  risk  for  suicide 
are  youth  and  young  adults  from  ages 
15  to  24.  Men  are  five  times  more  likely 
to  commit  suicide  m  Alaska  than 
women,  and  between  1980  and  1985.  sui- 
cide rose  from  the  eighth  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  death  among  Alaska  Na- 
tives, to  the  fourth  most  frequent 
cause  of  death  for  .•Maska  Natives. 
Sadly.  I  report  to  the  Senate,  one  out 
of  seven  of  Alaska's  young  men  will 
commit  suicide  before  they  are  21. 

While  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  S. 
1306  included  initiatives  to  reduce  un- 
derage tobacco  use.  I  must  tell  the  Sen- 
ate that  in  one  of  Alaska's  Native  vil- 
lages. miOre  than  one  out  of  every  five 
preschoolers  was  found  to  be  using 
smokeless  tobacco— that  is  pre- 
schoolers, kindergarten  kids— appar- 
ently because  their  older  brothers  and 
sisters  were  giving  it  to  them.  The  par- 
ents were  completely  unaware  of  the 
use  of  this  smokeless  tobacco  by  these 
children  enrolled  in  Head  Start  classes. 
In  Alaska,  alcohol  abuse  has  taken 
its  toll,  with  extremely  high  rates  of 
diseases  of  the  liver  and  kidney,  and 
very  difficult  data  that  we  must  face  in 
terms  of  child  abuse  and  neglect.  Our 
death  rate  as  a  result  of  injury  is  ex- 
tremely high,  and  many  of  the 
drownings  and  suicides  m  our  State  are 
directly  attributable  to  misuse  of  alco- 
hol. Education  has  been  similarly  im- 
pacted. 

Dr.  Dennis  Demmert  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alaska  at  Fairbanks  has  re- 
ported that  while  Alaska  Native  chil- 
dren's educational  scores  are  approxi- 
miately  equal  to  non-Native  children 
until  about  the  fourth  grade,  the  dis- 
parity in  achievement  begins  and 
grows.  Dr.  Demmert  is  an  Alaskan  na- 
tive. The  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives' 
1989  report.  "A  Call  for  Action."  stated 
that  in  most  village  schools.  Native 
students  test  between  the  25th  and  30th 
percentiles,  a  level  far  below  the  na- 
tional norm. 

Alaska  has  the  highest  percentage  of 
high  school  graduates  of  all  the  States 
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in  the  Nation  at  82  5  percent,  and  is 
seconii  to  Colorado  in  the  percenta^re  of 
college  graduates.  Colorado  has  23  per 
cent,  and  Alaska  has  21  3  percent  But 
if  Native  and  non-Native  differentials 
were  factored  in,  non-Native  Alaskans 
would  certainly  rank  above  Colorado, 
but  Natives  would  be  near  or  at  the 
bottom  of  the  rankings. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  sad  thing  to 
report  about  our  Native  population. 

ANCSA  2ic)  report  places  the  average 
educational  achievement  level  of  Alas- 
ka Native  adults  at  5  years  below  that 
of  non-Native  Alaskans.  Sadly,  no  for- 
mula I  am  aware  of  addresses  the  high 
transportation  costs  in  my  State,  nor 
the  fact  that  Alaska  is  the  largest 
State  in  terms  of  surface  area.  The  1990 
census  data  tells  us  that  Alaska  has 
less  than  one  person  per  square  mile— 
and  yet  we  are  told  by  this  bill  that 
Alaska  does  not  Qualify  for  a  small 
State  minimum  under  it. 

Alaska,  like  many  others  in  similar 
circumstances,  has  had  to  reduce  its 
budget  for  a  number  of  programs  be- 
cause of  declining  revenues,  and  the 
State  office  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
has  lost  $15  million  in  State  funding  in 
the  Governor's  budget 

I  must  vote  against  the  conference 
report  to  S.  1306  because  of  its  failure 
to  account  for  these  strains  upon  my 
State  s  .ibility  to  provide  these  services 
under  these  proK'i-ams  As  many  Mem- 
tiers  of  the  Senate  know  who  have  vis- 
ited Alaska,  the  transportation  costs 
from  Washington,  DC,  to  Anchorage 
are  e.xceeded  only  by  transportation 
costs  within  the  State,  and  that  means 
that  services  the  conference  report 
would  have  us  provide  are  not  acces- 
sible to  many  of  Alaska's  more  remote 
communities  without  some  recognition 
of  the  costs  involved— and  those  are  ad- 
ministrative costs, 

A  few  days  ago,  I  spoke  about  the 
need  for  public  broadcasting  in 
unserved  and  underserved  commu- 
nities I  told  you  about  unemployment 
rates  in  our  villages  exceeding  85  per- 
cent. If  commercial  broadcasters  will 
not  invest  in  these  communities.  I  as- 
sure you  that  private  alcohol  and  drug 
treatment  facilities  will  not  locate 
there,  either.  When  this  Congress  pro- 
duces a  bill  which  provides  resources  to 
unserved  and  underserved  communities 
before  going  to  a  formula  approach, 
then  I  believe  we  will  truly  know  the 
meaning  of  a   "small  State  minimum." 

This  bill  does  not  satisfy  those  needs 
and.  therefore.  I  oppose  it.  sadly. 

The  PRKSiniNG  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time'  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] 

Mr  KKNNKDV  Mr.  President.  I  am 
disappointed  we  will  not  have  the  sup- 
port of  our  good  friend  from  Alaska.  I 
can  say  from  personal  e.xperience.  I 
know  he  has  been  tireless  in  pursuing 
the  interests — and  the  human  condi- 
tion—of the  native  populations,  the  In- 


dian populations  as  well  I  was  chair- 
man of  the  Indian  Education  Sub- 
committee in  1969  and  traveled  to  Alas- 
ka and  was  guided  through,  for  a  period 
of.  I  believe,  about  4'2  days,  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska.  I  can  still  re- 
member visiting  an  Arctic  village  and 
reading  on  a  bulletin  board  there,  prob- 
ably nine  essays  by  seventh  graders, 
talking  about  their  family  life,  and 
two-thirds  of  them  referred  to  the  par- 
ents and  alcoholism.  These  are  junior 
high  schoolchildren  I  still  remember 
very  clearly,  then,  the  reports  that 
have  demonstrated  such  human  trag- 
edy to  those  affected  populations 

I  want  to  give  him  the  assurance  that 
even  though  we  are  not  able  to  provide 
all  of  the  kinds  of  resources  that  we 
would  like,  to  deal  with  those  issues, 
we  are  very  sensitive  to  the  problems 
of  native  Americans,  tribal  groups,  and 
other  underserved  communities  in  the 
country,  and  we  will  continue  to  try  to 
find  ways  of  getting  additional  re- 
sources there. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  raising  this 
issue  and  speaking 

Mr.  STEVENS  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  just  one  momenf 

Mr.  KENNEDY   Surely 

Mr.  STEVENS  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  comments. 
We  have  worked  together  on  many  is- 
sues I  remember  well  the  Clean  Water 
Act,  which  was  so  essential  to  life  in 
our  villages.  I  remember  so  well  that 
trip  that  we  took  in  the  late  1960's 

I.  sadly,  must  tell  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts  that  the  problem  is.  if 
you  go  to  those  villages  now.  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  Nation  has 
progressed  substantially,  they  have  re- 
verted back  to  the  Stone  Age.  The  pri- 
mary problem  out  there  is  substance 
abuse — alcohol,  tobacco,  drugs.  As  I 
stated  in  my  remarks,  when  you  can 
find  preschoolers  with  smokeless  to- 
bacco, and  have  to  talk  to  a  village 
council  about  pregnancies  in  grade 
school,  and  crack  in  the  first,  second, 
and  third  grades,  you  realize  that  their 
problems  are  just  as  acute  as  those  in 
the  inner  city,  but  worse  because  of  the 
isolation  and  because  of  the  cost  of  get- 
ting any  assistance  to  them. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  I  have  to  op- 
po.se  the  Senator's  bill  because  I  know 
he  has  worked  very  hard  on  it^-and  I  do 
not  think  we  will  defeat  it.  But  I  want 
to  make  a  statement  to  the  House  that 
it  cannot  go  to  this  concept  of  per  cap- 
ita allocation  of  funds  when  you  are 
dealing  with  problems  such  as  alcohol, 
drugs— substance  abuse  It  just  will  not 
work  We  have  to  go  where  the  prob- 
lems are  with  the  money  and  try  to 
stop  it. 

I  think  if  we  can  stop  the  abuse  of 
drugs  out  there  on  the  tentacles  of  our 
society,  the  very  far  reaches  of  our 
country,  we  can  stop  it  anywhere.  But. 
unfortunately,  we  are  not  willing  to 
really  deal  with  the  problem  in  terms 
of  Its  basic  concept  of  just  isolation. 


boredom,  unemployment,  total  despair. 
And  what  it  is  leading  to  eventually.  I 
have  to  tell  my  friend,  is  we  will  spend 
more  than  SI  million  apiece  on  these 
crack  babies  and  these  fetal  alcohol 
syndrome  babies  But  we  cannot  get  a 
few  thousand  dollars  out  there  right 
now  to  develop  alternative  programs  so 
they  will  not  turn  to  the  abuse  of  those 
substances. 

But  I  do  recognize  the  history  of  his 
work  with  our  State,  and  I  thank  him 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  now  about  $250,000  for  a  low- 
weight  baby  in  any  of  the  urban  areas 
of  this  country  and  probably  consider- 
ably more  for  Alaska 

Let  me  give  some  assurance.  I  men- 
tioned very  briePy  about  $700  million 
in  categorical  grant  programs  that  any 
of  these  groups  would  be  eligible  for.  I 
have  listed  those  programs.  We  would 
be  glad  to  work  with  the  Senator's 
staff  and  work  very  closely  with  him. 
fashioning  and  shaping  applications  in 
these  programs  which.  I  think,  hope- 
fully, would  have  a  benefit,  or  make  a 
difference.  Alaska  would  still  be  eligi- 
ble for  these  programs,  both  the  capac- 
ity expansion,  the  problems  of  high 
risk  youth— there  is  a  good  deal  in  here 
in  terms  of  substance  abuse  and  preg- 
nant women.  We  also  have  a  more  gen- 
eral provision  in  here  for  grants  for  na- 
tional significance 

I  think,  clearly,  given  the  particular 
needs  in  those  areas,  hopefully,  we 
might  be  able  to  find  some  way  of  try- 
ing to  deal  with  some  of  those  prob- 
lems. 

I  appreciate  the  comments,  and  I  just 
want  to  give  assurance  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  that,  if  there  are  requests 
in  these  areas,  we  will  certainly  want 
to  work  with  him  and  try  to  urge  re- 
sources for  those  particular  programs 

Mr.  STEVENS  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
for  his  offer  of  assistance  I  assure  him 
we  shall  accept  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  remains'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator controls  45  minutes  and  11  sec- 
onds 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  4  min- 
utes. 

The  PHKSIDING  t)FFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  accordingly. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject 
this  motion  to  recommit  the  ADAMHA 
bill  to  conference. 

A  vote  to  recommit  is  a  vote  to  kill 
this  important  legislation.  It  has  taken 
us  3  long  years  of  careful  negotiation 
on  many  issues  to  get  to  this  point,  and 
if  we  are  sent  back  to  conference.  I 
have  every  reason  to  expect  that  the 
critical  compromises  will  unravel  and 
the  bill  will  be  shelved  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  year. 

I  want  to  begin  with  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  protracted  history  of  this 


legislation  The  1988  drug  bill  revised 
the  .\DAMHA  block  grant  formula  in  a 
manner  that  seriously  and  erroneously 
understated  the  need  for  resources  in 
rural  and  smaller  States.  Each  fiscal 
year  since  then,  those  States  have  re- 
ceived less  than  the  amount  they  de- 
serve, according  to  an  impartial  review 
by  the  GAO  The  Labor  Committee  has 
been  working  with  Senators  HoLLiNOS. 
H.MtKiN.  BrMPKRS.  and  other  Senators 
from  rural  and  smaller  States  since 
then  to  correct  this  mistake.  These 
States  should  not  have  to  wait  yet  an- 
other year  before  equity  is  restored  to 
this  formula.  They  have  waited  now  for 
over  3'2  years  as  we  have  tried  to  ad- 
dress this  inequity  and  the  serious 
needs  which  these  States  have. 

Senator  H.\TCH  and  I  tried  hard  to 
move  legislation  to  fix  the  formula  and 
improve  the  demand  side  of  the  Federal 
anti-drug  effort  m  1989.  We  got  to  con- 
ference that  year,  but  fell  one  vote 
short  of  a  majority  of  Senate  conferees 
due  to  the  formula  controversy. 

In  1990.  at  the  very  end  of  the  101st 
Congress,  we  finally  got  that  bill  out  of 
conference,  but  it  was  too  late  to  de- 
bate It  in  the  Senate  and  we  could  not 
get  unanimous  consent  for  a  formula 
change.  The  Senator  from  Florida  was 
one  of  those  who  prevented  the  formula 
change  from  going  into  effect  in  1990. 
and  he  is  making  the  same  effort  in 
1992 

Last  year.  I  promised  Senator  H.AR- 
KiN  and  other  key  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  that  if  new 
money  is  added  to  the  block  grant  for 
fiscal  year  1992  to  ease  the  disruption 
of  a  formula  change  on  the  States.  I 
would  do  my  best  to  see  that  the  for- 
mula change  takes  effect  in  that  fiscal 
year. 

Based  on  this  assurance.  Senator 
H.^RKIN  worked  hard  in  a  difficult  ap- 
propriations year  and  successfully 
added  $92  million  to  the  block  grant  in 
fiscal  year  1992.  for  a  total  appropria- 
tion of  $1.;J6  billion. 

With  the  promise  of  new  money,  we 
were  able  to  pass  this  bill  by  unani- 
mous consent  in  the  Senate  last  year- 
only  to  see  it  become  bogged  down  in 
unrelated  controversies  in  the  House. 

This  year,  we  finally  got  into  con- 
ference, but  it  was  a  long  and  difficult 
conference  because  of  the  formula 
change  and  many  other  issues.  We  fi- 
nally reported  a  bill  from  conference  3 
weeks  ago.  but  the  House  voted  to  re- 
commit the  conference  report  to  in- 
clude a  prohibition  on  the  use  of  block 
grant  funds  for  needle  exchange  pro- 
grams. 

We  have  now  made  that  change,  but 
if  we  go  back  to  conference  again  to 
modify  the  formula,  the  result  will  be 
more  debate  and  new  acrimony— and 
yet  another  Congress  will  adjourn 
without  this  much-needed  legislation. 

Recommittal  will  prevent  the  long 
overdue  formula  change.  It  will  also 
prevent   the   reorganization    that   Sec- 


retary Sullivan  has  told  us  is  one  of 
the  administration's  highest  legisla- 
tive priorities.  It  will  prevent  the 
targeting  of  new  drug  treatment  re- 
sources to  pregnant  women.  It  will  pre- 
vent the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
improve  childhood  mental  health  and 
revitalize  the  Nation's  trauma  centers. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  himself 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  many 
new  initiatives  in  this  bill  when  it 
passed  last  August  without  his  objec- 
tion. At  that  time  he  said:  "'My  dis- 
pleasure with  the  ADMS  formula, 
though  strong,  cannot  prevent  rne  from 
supporting  the  reauthorization  of  the 
important  mental  health  and  substance 
abuse  programs  that  the  Alcohol.  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion oversees." 

The  motion  to  recommit  is  an  at- 
tempt to  change  the  effective  date  of 
the  new  formula.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  describes  this  change  as  though 
it  were  a  technical  issue  that  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  who  wins  and  who  loses 
money. 

In  fact.  37  States  want  this  formula 
to  be  effective  in  the  current  fiscal 
year.  If  the  motion  to  recommit  is  suc- 
cessful, all  of  those  States  will  lose 
money  in  this  fiscal  year.  Make  no  mis- 
take—a vote  to  recommit  is  a  vote  to 
take  funds  away  from  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  the  States. 

If  the  formula  becomes  effective  in 
fiscal  year  1993  rather  than  fiscal  year 
1992.  as  is  proposed  in  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 37  States  will  lose  mental 
health  and  substance  abuse  funds  this 
year  that  they  are  entitled  to  receive 
on  the  merits.  In  fact,  the  smaller  and 
rural  States  should  have  received  high- 
er block  grant  allotments  in  each  of 
the  last  3  fiscal  years,  let  alone  the 
current  year.  So  making  the  new  for- 
mula effective  immediately  is  only  par- 
tial compensation  for  past  injustices  in 
the  formula. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  also  claims 
that  the  conference  report  cuts  mental 
health  and  substance  abuse  services. 
That  is  not  accurate.  This  is  a  bill  de- 
signed to  improve  and  expand  services. 
It  is  not  as  though  the  money  that 
Florida  loses  will  be  unavailable  to 
others.  Those  funds  will  be  reallocated 
under  a  more  equitable  formula  to 
other  States  with  an  obvious  need  for 
these  services. 

Every  State  needs  mental  health  and 
substance  abuse  services,  and  every 
State  could  use  more  money.  This  con- 
ference report  proposes  a  fair  formula 
for  dividing  among  the  50  States  the 
$1.3  billion  in  Federal  services  funds  so 
that  the  resources  are  finally  targeted 
most  fairly. 

The  process  of  changing  this  formula 
has  not  been  unfair  to  Florida.  The 
conference  report  gives  Florida  $63.1 
million  in  fiscal  year  1992.  That  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  amount  that  Florida 
was  due  to  receive  under  the  Senate 
bill,    which    passed    unanimously    last 


year    after    specific    discussions    with 
both  Senators  from  Florida. 

When  the  Senate  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate last  August.  Senator  Gr.^ham  bar- 
gained for  concessions,  including  a 
study  of  the  formula,  a  requirement 
that  the  new  cost  index  be  updated  be- 
fore fiscal  year  1993.  and  a  promise  to 
hold  all  States  harmless  at  the  fiscal 
year  1991  level.  All  of  these  requests 
are  included  in  the  conference  report. 

Without  the  fiscal  year  1991  hold 
harmless  provision.  Florida  would  re- 
ceive $59  million  under  the  new  for- 
mula. With  the  provision.  Florida  can- 
not fall  lower  than  $63  million  for  the 
life  of  the  bill.  In  fact.  Florida  is  likely 
to  gain  funds  as  soon  as  appropriations 
increase.  But  appropriations  will  not 
increase  unless  we  reauthorize  the  pro- 
gram and  fix  the  formula. 

That  has  been  the  fact  over  the  pe- 
riod of  the  last  3  years.  Unless  we  are 
going  to  do  It.  we  are  not  going  to  have 
the  support  in  this  body  for  any  kind  of 
increases.  We  are  just  not  going  to 
have  It.  That  is  the  legislative  reality. 
The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  notified  every  State 
last  year  that  its  block  grant  allot- 
ment was  subject  to  change.  Florida 
knew  that  it  was  likely  to  receive  $63 
million,  since  that  was  its  amount 
under  the  bill  that  passed  the  Senate 
on  August  2.  1991. 

In  fact,  on  June  6.  1991.  2  months  be- 
fore the  passage  of  S.  1306.  Senator 
GR.iiH.^M  made  the  following  statement 
on  the  Senate  floor: 

One  of  the  chanpes  that  I  expect  lo  come 
out  of  this  years  reauthorization  wiK  ',;ke'..v 
reduce  Florida's  share  of  the  block  grant  by 
millions  of  dollars. 

So  nobody  has  been  blind-sided  here 
Everyone — the  Senators  from  Florida 
and  the  98  other  Senators— were  well 
aware  that  this  process  was  underway, 
and  that  the  formula  would  change. 
The  conference  report  is  no  surprise  to 
any  Member  of  the  Senate. 

There  are  many  important  initiatives 
m  this  omnibus  bill.  Many  are  categor- 
ical grant  programs  offering  funds  that 
Florida  will  be  well  situated  to  com- 
pete for.  But  if  we  are  sent  back  to  con- 
ference, these  programs  will  fail  and 
yet  another  Congress  will  adjourn 
without  this  much-needed  legislation. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  table  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit, invoke  cloture,  and  adopt  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  President,  just  finally,  in  re- 
sponse to  earlier  points  that  were 
made,  when  we  revised  this  formula, 
there  was  no  intention  to  shortchange 
any  of  the  particular  States.  I  read 
into  the  Record,  that  I  will  just  men- 
tion here,  the  report  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

After  1988  when  we  had  the  principal 
focus  and  attention  on  the  issues  of 
substance  abuse,  after  that  period  of 
time  when  there  was  brought  to  our  at- 
tention   the    increasing    problems    of 
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runil  America,  particularly  with  re- 
uranl  to  mental  health  and  akoholism. 
we  tried  to  work  with  varujus  groups  in 
devisin^f  a  formula  that  would  tarifet 
those  particular  needs.  We  worked  with 
the  General  Accountin^f  Office,  not 
that  they  are  the  end  all  of  all  wisdom 
in  terms  of  formulas,  but  at  least  they 
do  not  have  a  real  ax  to  grind  with  re- 
gard to  winners  and  losers  on  this  par- 
ticular issue  When  we  had  asked  the 
help  of  the  GAO  in  terms  of  fashioning 
and  shaping  a  formula,  this  is  what  Mr. 
Thompson  indicated  in  his  testimony 
before  our  committee; 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  come  ami 
Klve  you  a  pretty  >rood  stamp  of  approval 
This  is  refernriK  to  the  formula.  I  will  not 
take  very  long. 

You  are  right,  we  looked  at  the  formula  to 
distribute  block  grant  money  among  the 
States.  We  think  the  formula  you  included  in 
S.  1306  is  a  major  improvement  over  the  cur- 
rent law  and  I  say  there  are  three  reasons  for 
that.  First,  it  is  an  Improvement  in  that  it 
adopts  a  belter  measure  of  the  relative  needs 
of  each  State's  population.  Second,  it  Intro- 
duces an  explicit  adjustment  for  differences 
in  the  cost  of  labor,  office  space  among  the 
States  Third,  by  doing  those  first  two  things 
it  restores  the  principle  that  those  States 
that  have  lower  fiscal  capacity  should  have 
somewhat  greater  Federal  aid  pfr  capita 
That  principle  has  been  sort  of  eroded  be- 
cause of  the  way  the  current  formula  works. 

So  for  those  three  reasons,  we  think  the 
formula  that  you  have  included  is  in  fact  a 
major  improvement.  I  would  be  happy  to 
elaborate  on  any  aspect  of  it. 

Then  we  can  get  into  the  greater 
elaboration  of  that  particular  issue. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  believes  that  that  formula 
ought  to  be  rereviewed  and  1  am  glad 
to  support  the  recommendation,  the 
legislation  that  was  put  in  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  S.  1238,  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  report  to  Congress  the  va- 
lidity of  utilizing  certain  criteria. 

We  are  interested  in  trying  to  get  a 
formula  that  is  going  to  do  the  best  for 
the  American  people.  I  certainly  think 
that  anyone  who  reviewed  the  record  of 
what  we  have  attempted  to  do  would 
believe  that  was  our  objective  when  we 
brought  in  the  GAO.  who  had  been 
working  on  this  and  had  done  an  analy- 
sis of  the  existing  formula  and  who  we 
worked  with,  plus  the  other  studies 
that  I  referenced  last  week. 

The  Senator's  part  of  this  bill  is  to 
review  that  and  report  back.  We  will 
have  a  chance  on  this  reauthorization 
to  revisit  it.  I  doubt  if  we  are  going  to 
have  any  quieter  debate  on  it.  Once  we 
move  on  in  adjusting  these  measures, 
the  Members  all  too  often  respond  to 
just  the  bottom  line  dollar  figure  rath- 
er than  the  focus  of  the  legislation. 

The  Senator  will  have  no  trouble 
with  me  in  trying  to  constantly  review 
and  upgrade  the  considerations,  eval- 
uation of  the  formula.  We  are  glad  we 
included  that. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  just 
to  make  sure  the  membership  under- 


stands, on  the  question  of  retro- 
activity, the  opponents  of  the  bill  have 
suggested  that  the  new  block  grant  for- 
mula is  being  imposed  retroactively. 
That  is  not  an  accurate  statement.  The 
formula  is  effective  in  the  current 
year,  fiscal  1992.  No  one  is  talking 
about  going  back  to  1989  funds.  1990 
funds.  1991  funds  The  formula  was 
flawed  for  those  years  and  that  is  his- 
tory None  of  the  proponents  of  the  new 
formula  suggest  going  back  to  rectify 
the  misal location  of  resources  in  those 
years. 

The  charge  of  retroactivity  suggests 
that  we  are  taking  money  back  from 
the  States.  This  is  untrue.  No  State  is 
so  affected  by  the  new  formula  that 
they  would  be  required  to  give  back 
money.  Every  State  will  receive  a 
block  grant  check  from  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  fourth  quarter 
Beneficiaries  of  the  formula  change 
will  receive  a  larger  check  than  they 
had  hoped  and  the  others  will  receive  a 
smaller  check  but  no  State  will  have  to 
give  back  existing  funds. 

I  have  talked  to  Senators,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  Senators  from  a  State 
that  "would  be  a  loser  State"  under 
the  formula,  and  they  indicated  once 
they  got  the  notification  from  HHS 
they  acted  in  a  way  that  was  going  to 
be  consistent  not  to  disadvantage  them 
over  a  longer  period  of  time  in  terms  of 
their  State  administration.  They  just 
did  not  go  for  the  additional  kind  of 
spending  until  they  found  out  what  was 
going  to  be  the  final  judgment  on  that 
issue. 

But  no  State  will  have  to  give  back 
existing  funds.  States  that  choose  to 
ignore  the  reauthoriziition  process  and 
the  warnings  from  HHS  the  formula 
would  change  basically  do  so  at  their 
peril. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  for 
those  reasons  the  motion  by  the  Sen- 
ator would  not  be  successful 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  m.v  time. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      (Mr. 
LiF.BEK.M.\N)  Who  yields  time"' 
Mr   GRAHAM  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PHKSIDING  OFFICER    The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida, 

Mr.  GKAH.^L.M.  I  yield  such  time  as  is 
required 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  before  us 
this  morning  and  that  we  will  vote  on 
early  this  afternoon  is  an  issue  of 
whether  this  conference  report  should 
be  resubmitted  for  purposes  of  adjust- 
ing the  effective  date  of  the  formula  to 
commence  October  1.  1992.  rather  than 
as  is  proposed  in  this  formula  which  is 
to  have  the  fourth  quarter  payments  in 
this  fiscal  year  he  adjusted  in  such  a 
way  as  to  implement  the  formula  in 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

To  use  the  figures  from  my  own 
State,  we  have  been  receiving  under 
the  formula,  under  the  level  of  appro- 
priation approved  by  this  Congress  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  a  formula 


and  allocation  which  was  taken  into 
account  by  our  State  leaders  at  the 
legislative  and  executive  level  in  terms 
of  preparing  an  appropriate  partnership 
State-Federal  program  for  alcohol, 
drug  and  mental  health  services,  what 
is  being  suggested  now  is  that  in  the 
last  quarter,  the  last  90  days  of  this 
year  there  will  be  an  adju.stment  to  in- 
sert this  new  Federal  formula  without 
regard  to  its  impact  on  other  State  de- 
cisions that  have  been  made,  without 
much  consideration  of  its  impact  on  in- 
dividual citizens,  to  make  it  effective 
immediately  and  to  cause  all  of  the  re- 
adjustment in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year.  As  to  the  impact  on  Florida,  we 
have  been  receiving  approximately  $19 
million  per  quarter.  If  this  formula 
goes  into  effect,  we  will  receive  ap- 
proximately $3  million  for  the  last  90 
da.vs  of  this  year,  with  tremendous  dis- 
ruption, reduction,  and  denial  of  serv- 
ices. That  IS  the  issue. 

I  have  some  strong  questions  and  dis- 
agreements about  the  fairness  of  the 
formula  itself  which  I  have  di.-^cussed 
earlier  and  will  discuss  subsequently  in 
somewhat  greater  detail.  But  the  issue 
before  us  today  is  whatever  we  think 
about  this  formula,  is  it  fair,  is  it  ra- 
tional, does  it  do  justice  to  our  federal 
system  of  Government  to  make  such  a 
dramatic  change  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  year  and  have  it  retroactive  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year'' 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  at  this 
point  to  move  from  the  issue  of  num- 
bers to  what  is  really  important,  which 
is  the  impact  on  human  beings.  We  are 
clearly  here  not  just  talking  about  a 
mathematical  exercise  but.  rather, 
what  will  be  the  significance  of  making 
this  wrenching  adjustment  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year,  what  will  the  sig- 
nificance be  on  men  and  women,  on 
children,  and  what  will  the  significance 
be  on  elderly  citizens  in  need  of  these 
services'? 

Mr.  President,  if  you  happened  to  fall 
into  the  unfortunate  status  of  a  drug 
addict  and  you  were  trying  to  put  your 
life  back  together  in  Key  West.  FL.  and 
you  did  not  have  much  money,  what  do 
you  think  the  closest  treatment  facil- 
ity would  be:"  What  would  be  the  clos- 
est place  at  which  you  could  get  some 
inpatient  drug  and  substance  abuse 
service?  The  answer  is  90  miles  away  in 
Havana.  Cuba. 

I  learned  about  this  terrible  situation 
from  a  concerned  constituent.  She 
called  my  office  the  other  day.  Miss 
Theresa  Westerfield  is  the  director  of 
pretrial  services  for  Monroe  County, 
the  county  of  which  Key  West  is  the 
county  seat.  Pretrial  services  works 
with  indigent  clients  who  have  been  ac- 
cused of  a  crime.  Her  office  is  respon- 
sible for  interviewing,  investigating 
and  making  recommendations  to  the 
judge  at  the  defendants  bond  hearing. 
If  the  client  is  released  prior  to  trial, 
pretrial  services  supervises  the  individ- 
ual until  the  case  has  been  closed.  The 


mission  of  their  substance  abuse  pro- 
trram  is  to  prevent  individuals  from 
falling  further  into  the  criminal  justice 
system  and  into  the  trap  of  addiction. 
If  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  cli- 
ent has  a  drug  abuse  problem,  based  on 
the  pending  charges,  legal  history  of 
the  defendant,  sell'-admission  or  family 
verification,  the  office  can  provide  two 
options:  random  drug  testing,  which 
can  act  as  a  deterrent,  and  supportive 
drug  counseling. 

In  supportive  drug  counseling,  a 
trained  substance  abuse  counselor 
works  with  the  client,  helping  him  or 
her  realize  the  problem,  referring  to 
Alcoholics  Anonymous,  but  this  is  not 
treatment.  If  the  client  has  a  drug 
problem,  such  as  an  addiction  to  crack. 
there  are  very  few  options  available. 
The  only  inpatient  treatment  facility 
in  Monroe  County  costs  $10,000  a 
month.  Mr.  President,  how  many 
Americans  can  afford  this  treatment. 
however  necessary  it  is.  in  these  finan- 
cially troubled  times? 

According  to  Miss  Westerfield.  a  few- 
outpatient  slots  do  exist  with  local 
mental  health  providers  as  well  as 
openings  in  a  5-day  detoxification  pro- 
gram in  Monroe  County.  However,  the 
District  11  Department  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices recently  announced  that  it  will  be 
reducing  the  level  of  funding  for  adult 
substance  abusers  because  of  the 
States  budget  crisis.  How  will  this  af- 
fect these  outpatient  slots  is  unclear, 
but  the  prospects  are  not  hopeful.  And 
a  .S-day  detoxification  program  is  not 
treatment,  especially  for  a  crack  ad- 
dict. Basically,  there  is  no  inpatient 
treatment  for  indigent  people,  and 
fewer  and  fewer  outpatient  treatment 
positions. 

The  ironic  part  of  this  story  is  that  if 
you  are  convicted  of  a  crime  and  then 
placed  on  probation,  the  department  of 
corrections  contracts  for  inpatient 
treatment  beds  and  outpatient  serv- 
ices. You  can  get  the  proper  treatment 
only  when  you  have  been  convicted  of  a 
crime,  instead  of  before  an  individual 
commits  a  criminal  offense. 

Mr.  President,  does  this  sound  like  a 
sensible,  sound  public  policy''  Obvi- 
ously, the  answer  is  it  does  not. 

Miss  Westerfield  is  interested  m  in- 
cluding treatment  services  as  part  of 
her  program  so  that  her  clients  can  get 
back  in  recovery  and  get  their  lives 
back  on  track.  Yet  if  this  conference 
report  is  passed,  if  this  formula  goes 
into  effect  today,  if  this  conference  re- 
port forces  a  reallocation  in  the  last  90 
days  of  this  fiscal  year  to  October  1. 
1991.  what  will  be  the  reality  for  Miss 
Westerfield  and  the  pretrial  services'' 
Will  you  and  I  hear  more  stories  about 
people  wanting  to  make  changes  in 
their  lives  who  will  be  unable  to  find 
the  appropriate  services? 

If  I  could  share  another  example, 
there  is  a  stellar  substance  abuse  pro- 
gram m  Jacksonville.  P'L.  called  River 
Region  Human  Services. 


This  program  has  developed  a  street 
outreach  program  which  literally 
reaches  out  to  individuals  on  the 
streets  of  downtown  Jacksonville  at 
high  risk  of  substance  abuse  and  HIV. 
Its  staff  head  out  each  morning  to  walk 
the  streets,  mingle  with  individuals  in 
soup  kitchen  lines,  in  crack  houses,  on 
park  benches.  Its  goal  is  to  talk  one  on 
one  with  individuals  and  encourage 
them  to  check  into  their  clinics  for 
AIDS  testing  and  substance  abuse 
counseling. 

Currently,  the  staff  is  seeing  about 
3.000  individuals  a  month,  half  of  whom 
have  never  been  tested  for  AIDS  or  had 
any  sort  of  counseling  despite  their 
high  risk  of  contracting  HIV  and  high 
risk  of  being  a  drug  or  alcohol  addict. 
Mr.  President,  this  program  like  so 
many  others  is  struggling  to  survive. 
Cuts  in  State  and  Federal  funds  have 
already  resulted  in  massive  layoffs  and 
significantly  hindered  its  ability  to 
provide  services.  If  this  conference  re- 
port becomes  law,  I  expect  this  out- 
reach program  may  have  to  fold  alto- 
gether. 

The  combination  of  cuts  this  bill  im- 
poses on  Florida  and  other  States  rep- 
resenting over  30  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  America  immediately  will  de- 
crease and  the  decrease  in  the  future 
funds  that  will  result  from  the  formula 
change  make  for  a  bleak  picture. 

Again.  Mr.  President.  I  ask.  does  this 
bill  meet  its  stated  goal  of  improving 
and  expanding  services?  It  does  not.  It 
discriminates  against  those  who  need 
services  based  on  where  the.v  live 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  1  think  has 
been  fairly  posed  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  and  that  is  the  issue  of  equity 
and  fairness.  The  increases  that  we 
have  experienced  this  year,  the  $92  mil- 
lion which  has  been  added  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  was  added  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  a  changed  formula. 
Over  the  period  of  three  quarters  of 
the  year,  the  State  of  Florida  has 
taken  advantage  of  that  increase  while 
the  conference  was  working  out  the  dif- 
ferences with  the  House  on  other  sub- 
stantive provisions  of  the  legislation 
which  I  referenced  in  the  earlier  pres- 
entation. 

So  what  has  happened  is.  basically. 
Horida  has  had  a  three-quarters  wind- 
fall over  the  period  of  the  last  year  be- 
cause the  money  was  only  added  in 
there  to  deal  with  the  formula.  Now 
that  we  have  resolved  the  substantive 
issues  and  resolved  the  formula  issues. 
we  are  being  asked  to  continue  what 
has  been  basically  found  as  an  unfair 
disposition  of  the  resources  which.  I 
daresay,  are  equally  needed  m  the 
other  States.  We  are  put  in  the  posi- 
tion where  the  other  States,  which 
have  been  waiting  over  the  period  of 
the  last  3  years,  finally  have  come  to 
the  point  where  they  can  participate 
and  address  their  needs  in  the  States. 


and  they  are  being  asked  to  defer  that 
action  for  the  last  part  of  the  year. 

These  other  States  are  not  saying  to 
Florida  give  us  back  what  has  already 
been  distributed  to  you  under  the  for- 
mula that  was  supposed  to  benefit  us. 
They  are  not  asking  that.  This  bill 
does  not  suggest  that.  All  it  says  is 
now  that  we  have  reached  our  final 
conclusion  on  this  measure,  let  us  just 
provide  the  formula  allocation  as  was 
agreed  to.  and  as  was  basically  in  the 
legislation  that  was  considered  by  the 
Senate  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  have  a  dog 
in  this  fight  m  terms  of  my  State  of 
Massachusetts.  We  are  not  a  winner  or 
a  loser.  Effectively  what  we  have  tried 
to  do  is  devise  a  program  that  would  be 
more  effective  in  dealing  with  the  real 
problems  of  substance  abuse,  alcohol- 
ism and  mental  health. 

So  I  respect  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Florida.  I  think  all  of  us  know 
that  these  programs  are  inadequately 
funded,  in  Florida,  in  my  State,  and 
across  this  country.  I  for  one  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  join  with 
those  who  have  expressed  their  real 
concerns  about  the  failure  to  deal  ade- 
quately with  these  programs,  particu- 
larly in  the  areas  of  treatment,  reha- 
bilitation, education  programs  and  to 
see  if  we  can  get  some  additional  kinds 
of  focus. 

Finally.  I  would  just  say  that  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  would  be  able  to  get  an 
increase  in  the  appropriations  next 
year  because  of  the  increased  recogni- 
tion of  the  fairness  of  the  formula,  and 
the  need  which  exists  in  the  States.  We 
have  been  unable  to  do  that  m  recent 
years  because  many  m  this  body  feel 
they  should  not  add  additional  funding 
to  a  formula  that  is  not  really  related 
to  the  particular  needs  of  that  State. 

Now  that  we  are  able  to  answer  that 
issue,  then  the  State  of  Florida  will  be 
one  of  those  that  can  benefit  most. 
There  will  be  other  States  tnat  will  not 
go  up  as  high  or  will  be  as  eligible  be- 
cause of  the  way  this  formula  would  be 
available. 

Finally,  as  I  mentioned  earlier  in  the 
debate,  we  have  about  $700  million. 
Granted  it  is  Just  an  authorization  of 
categorical  programs  and  Florida 
would  be  well  suited  to  take  advantage 
of  those. 

I  am  glad  to  work  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida  in  terms  of  gaming  sup- 
port for  worthwhile  programs  so  we 
can  build  increasing  confidence  in 
those  programs,  and  build  momentum 
in  terms  of  increased  appropriations. 

Mr.  President.  I  withhold  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 
Mr.  REID  addressed  the  Chair. 
The      PRESIDING     OFFICER       Who 
vields  time'' 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  is  required  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada 
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Mr.  RKID.  I  extend  my  appreciation 
to  my  friend  from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  in  listenmg  to  the  de- 
bate this  morninif.  I  heard  the  rankinff 
member,  by  friend  from  the  State  of 
Utah,  talk  about  himself  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  lummittce  trying  to  be  fair 
In  the  allocation  of  resources  in  this 
legislation 

1  have  no  doubt  that  both  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  L'tah  tried  to  be  fair.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  for  this  year,  it 
becomes  very  unfair. 

Money  that  has  been  promised  to  the 
State  of  Nevada  and  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada has  budgeted  pursuant  to  what 
they  believe,  and  rightfully  so,  the 
Federal  Government  would  frive  to  the 
State  of  Nevada,  they  put  in  their 
budget  certain  moneys  for  alcohol, 
drug  abuse,  and  mental  health.  Sud- 
denly from  WashinKton  will  come  an 
edict  saying,  no.  we  cannot  extend 
those  moneys  to  you  because  those 
fun<lin>?  allocations  have  been  changed 
by  Con^irress. 

These  funds  for  the  State  of  Nevada. 
Mr  President,  have  been  obligated  by 
the  State  of  Nevada.  This  will  take 
money  away  all  within  the  last  quarter 
In  the  State  of  Nevada,  and  that  is  un- 
fair 

The  reason  these  moneys  are  so  im- 
portant to  the  State  of  Nevada  is  that 
the  Slate  of  Nevada  is  first  in  per  cap- 
ita alcohol  consumption  of  any  State 
in  the  Union  Nevada  has  the  highest 
suicide  rate  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 
Nevada  has  the  second  highest  per  cap- 
ita hard  core  cocaine  addicts  of  any 
State  in  the  Union.  Nevada  has  the 
highest  rate  of  adult  incarceration  of 
any  State  in  the  Union  Nevada  has  the 
highest  rate  of  teenage  incarceration 
related  to  drug  use  than  any  place  in 
the  United  States. 

Is  there  any  reason  that  the  State  of 
Nevada  should  not  be  alarmed,  con- 
cerned, agitated  and  frightened  by  a  re- 
sult 01  what  is  taking  place  in  Wash- 
ington? 

The  State  of  .Nevada  had  to  balance 
its  budget.  They  have  a  2-year  budget- 
ing cycle  Th'^'y  found  during  last  year 
that  they  weic  going  to  be  far  in  the 
hole,  and  as  a  result  of  that,  the  Gov 
ernor  had  to  make  certain  changes 

One  of  the  things  that  happened  is 
there  were  layoffs  throughout  all  State 
government.  In  mental  health,  because 
of  this  budget  crisis,  people  were  laid 
off.  In  parts  of  rural  Nevada,  there  is 
no  mental  health  help.  It  is  without 
any  Flmployees  have  been  laid  off.  But 
that  will  be  small  compared  to  what  is 
going  to  take  place  as  a  result  of  this 
legislation. 

The  State  of  Nevada  will  have  to  lay 
off  employees,  cut  back  programs,  lit- 
erally turn  away  sick  people. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  wrong.  Under 
this  bill,  the  loss  to  Nevada  in  sub- 
stance abuse  programs  will  exceed 
S-IOO.OOO.  That  does  not  sound  like  much 


if  you  are  from  a  real  large  State.  But 
the  State  of  Nevada  is  not  a  very  lart<re 
State,  and  a  loss  in  excess  of  $400,000  is 
a  lot  of  money.  This  will  mean  that  200 
Nevadans  will  not  be  able  to  access  al- 
cohol and  drug  treatment  services,  and 
there  ai'e  over  a  thousand  who  will  be 
denied  alcohol  and  drug  prevention 
services. 

This  will  add  to  the  highest  per  cap- 
ita alcohol  consumption  in  the  coun- 
try. It  will  add  to  the  highest  suicide 
I'ate  in  the  country,  and  to  the  second 
highest  cocaine  addiction  any  place  in 
the  countr.v.  It  will  increase  the  high- 
est rate  of  adult  incaixeration.  and  the 
highest  rate  of  teenage  incarceration 
related  to  drug  use. 

These  are  real  people  we  are  dealing 
with.  This  should  not  take  place.  We 
must  place  a  high  priority  to  early 
treatment  and  prevention.  In  Nevada, 
it  costs  about  $1,600  per  person  on  a  av- 
erage for  early  tieatment  and  preven- 
tion of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse.  If  they 
do  not  get  this  early  treatment  and 
prevention,  it  can  go  up  to  $18,000  for 
in-patient  care  for  the  late  stages  of 
treatment  of  an  abuser,  from  $1,600  to 
over  $18,000.  $1.60<J  to  $18,000. 

The  cost  of  Ignoring  the  benefits  of 
treatment  are  seen  m  increasing  fam 
ily  violence  and  child  abuse,  increased 
costs  of  health  care,  diminished  public 
safely,  decline  of  social  and  moral  val- 
ues. AIDS,  crime,  and  incre;used  prison 
populations,  decreased  learning  In 
schools,  and  decreased  productivity  In 
the  workplace,  all  of  which  adversely 
affect  society,  from  infants  to  adults. 

Mr.  President,  following  the  Rodney 
King  verdict  in  Los  Angeles,  parts  of 
Las  Vegas  were  destroyed.  They  were 
burned  to  ashes  Part  of  the  destruc- 
tion related  to  three  State-funded  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse  programs  They,  in 
effect,  fell  victim  to  the  destruction 
So  not  only  now  do  we  have  no  phys- 
ical facilities,  now  these  people  are 
being  told,  in  addition  to  that,  that 
treatment  In  effect  will  be  cut  back,  in 
addition  to  the  capital  facility  that 
they  could  go  to  at  one  time  Nevada 
needs  these  funds  to  restore  these  serv- 
ices. 

One  of  the  programs  assisted  preg- 
nant women  and  their  children  These 
at-risk  women  and  children  need  this 
support  system  to  help  overcome  their 
addiction.  We  cannot  ignore  the  des- 
peration of  our  children.  What  is  hai>- 
pening  in  Nevada  will  have  an  effect 
around  the  country.  These  people  are 
not  going  to  stay  in  Nevada  Some  will 
go  other  places,  causing  problems  in 
other  places. 

In  Nevada,  we  have  significant  prob- 
lems which  are  more  complex  than 
an.vplace  in  the  country.  In  Nevada, 
over  50  percent  of  sixth  graders  report 
use  of  alcohol  or  other  drugs,  over  50 
percent  of  sixth  graders,  before  they  go 
to  junior  high  school.  By  the  12th 
grade.  90  percent  of  students  admit  to 
some  degree  of  alcohol  or  drug  use.  I 


have  already  indicated  that  Nevada  has 
the  highest  rate  of  teenage  incarcer- 
ation relating  to  drug  use.  Further, 
children  are  being  harmed  by  sub- 
stance-abusing p.arents  In  1990,  48  per- 
cent of  substantiated  cases  of  child 
abuse  in  Nevada  involved  drugs. 

So.  .Mr  President.  I  really  urge  this 
body  to  take  a  look  at  this  motion  to 
recommit.  I  urge  this  body  to  recon- 
sider the  effect  of  this  legislation  on 
not  only  Nevada,  this  vague  abstract 
State  that  we  are  talking  about,  or  the 
vague  abstract  State  of  Florida,  but 
the  people  that  live  in  these  States. 

Nevada  has  planned  and  budgeted  for 
these  programs  to  help  abusers.  Pre- 
vention and  early  treatment  are  proven 
success  strategies,  not  only  to  the  indi- 
viduals involved— and  it  is  important 
to  try  to  get  their  lives  straightened 
out  -  but  also  to  the  State  in  saving 
sums  of  money.  It  affects  the  entire 
population  of  the  State  of  Nevada 

Prevention  and  early  treatment  are 
proven  success  strategies,  and  within 
these  proven  success  strategies  are  suc- 
cess stones  of  individuals  being  help<^il 
by  these  programs. 

A.s  a  result  of  what  is  happening  here, 
individuals  will  not  get  the  help  that 
the.v  should  have.  Let  us  not  revoke 
promised  funds  sfi  desperately  needed 
for  effective  intervention  programs 
only  to  incur  greater  costs  later. 

Mr  KF.NNEDY  .Mr  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute 

I  want  to  express  admiration  for  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  in  identifying 
many  of  those  programs  which  can 
make  a  very  important  difference  in 
terms  of  human  needs  I  would  obvi- 
ously welcome  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  him.  as  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  to  see  if  we  can 
get  enhanced  support  for  those  kinds  of 
programs  The  fact  remains,  just  with 
regard  to  the  formula.  Nevada's  alloca- 
tion is  23  percent,  the  highest  amount 
that  any  State  is  permitted  to  gain 
from  1991  to  1992.  under  the  new  for- 
mula. Only  four  States  in  addition  to 
Nevada  gained  23  percent. 

So  while  Nevada  is  hoping  for  an 
even  larger  percentage,  under  the  cur- 
rent law.  23  percent  gained  from  1992  to 
1993  is  a  substantial  amount 

I  agree  that  I  would  like  to  see  it 
even  more  than  that.  But  I  do  not  want 
our  colleagues  and  friends  to  think 
that  Nevada  has  been  left  out  com- 
pletely on  that  measure. 

Mr.  RKI!)  If  my  friend  will  yield  for 
a  brief  question  and  statement,  I  ac- 
knowledge the  formula,  hut  some  of 
the  things  not  taken  into  consideration 
is  the  fact  that  we  are  the  most  rapidly 
growing  State  in  the  Union,  and  even 
though  this  23  percent  sound.s  like  a 
lot.  when  you  consider  the  tremendous 
growth  that  is  taking  place  in  Nevada, 
it  really  does  not  meet  the  demands. 

The  real  problem  that  the  State  has 
is— this  has  been  discussed  earlier  on. 
and   we  need  not  go  into   more  detail 


perhaps— hut  the  real  problem  we  have 
m  the  State  of  Nevada  is  that  they 
were  told  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
that  they  would  have  certain  sums  of 
money  and.  as  a  result  of  that,  they 
budgeted.  Now  they  are  told  in  the  last 
(juarter  of  the  year  they  are  going  to 
have  to  cut  those  funds  back. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Well.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  and  the  position  taken.  We 
have  included  in  the  current  legislation 
a  commission,  at  the  urging  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  that  will  do  another 
kind  of  study.  So  the  next  time  we  re- 
authorize, we  will  be  able  to  take  into 
consideration  a  number  of  these  other 
elements.  I  am  not  sure  that  there  still 
will  not  be  those  who  feel  their  States 
have  been  disadvantaged. 

.A.S  far  as  those  of  us  on  the  commit- 
tee, we  want  to  try  to  present  to  the 
Senate  a  formula  that  is  going  to  tar- 
get scarce  resources  In  the  most  effec- 
tive way.  considering  a  wide  variety,  as 
the  Senator  pointed  out.  and  as  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  pointed  out.  com- 
pluatinNT  costing  issues.  But  I  appre- 
ciate the  position. 

I  hope  also  that  Nevada  might  take 
into  consideration  the  various  categor- 
ical programs.  We  have  provided  nexi- 
billty.  Nevada  has  no  limitation  m  any 
of  the  categorical  programs,  and  we  are 
urging  colleagues  to  bring  to  our  atten- 
tion good  prop:rams  that  have  devel- 
oped at  the  State  level  and  get  support 
for  those  so  that  we  can  build  on  that 
kind  of  support  in  the  development  of 
national  policy. 

Mr  REID.  If  my  friend  will  again 
yield.  I  hope  with  all  the  talk  about  a 
balanced  budget  and  things  of  that  na- 
ture, the  budget  crisis  we  are  in.  that 
someday,  somehow,  we  get  past  the 
idea  that  we  are  only  concerned  about 
this  year,  that  we  can  look  down  the 
road,  because  I  am  convinced  that  m 
these  programs,  a  few  dollars  spent 
now  will  save  us  tens  of  thou-sands  of 
dollars  down  the  road,  as  indicated  m 
some  of  the  programs  that  I  have 
talked  about  in  Nevada;  and  1  think  if 
we  spent  a  few  dollars  now  we  would 
save  money  in  law  enforcement,  wel- 
fare, education  costs,  which  we  do  not 
save  as  a  result  of  our  dealing  only 
with  this  year's  budget. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Finally,  what  I  would 
hope,  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  m 
the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee is  an  authorization  of  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  of  what  would  be 
really  saved  in  investing  in  people.  For 
example,  in  the  Head  Start  program. 
the  WIC  Program,  immunization  pro- 
grams, to  have  other  committees  do 
the  same  so  we  will  find  out  what  is  in- 
vestment and  what  is  consumption  m 
terms  of  the  future.  The  suggestion  is 
an  excellent  point. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining'.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  22  minutes  and  34  seconds  re- 
maining. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  wish"' 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  think  I  can  do  it  m 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  reaffirm  my 
strong  support  for  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  1306,  the  Alcohol,  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Services  Re- 
organization Act.  This  is  a  strong  reau- 
thorization bill,  which  reorganizes  the 
.\lcohol.  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental 
Health  .Administration,  proposes  im- 
portant new  programs,  and  strengthens 
existing  efforts  in  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  prevention  and  treatment. 

However,  I  am  m.ost  interested  in  the 
new  formula  which  is  included  in  the 
bill.  The  formula,  which  would  revise 
the  distribution  of  the  alcohol,  drug 
abuse,  and  mental  health  services 
block  grant,  corrects  a  bias  in  the  for- 
mula that  has  disadvantaged  rural 
States  like  .A.rkansas  since  1988. 

Since  1988.  Congress  has  dramatically 
increased  funding  for  the  alcohol,  drug 
abuse,  and  mental  health  services 
block  grant.  Under  the  formula  in  cur- 
rent law.  which  favors  urban  States. 
Arkansas'  share  of  the  ADMS  block 
grant  has  declined  steadily.  Needless  to 
say.  it  has  been  difficult  to  explain  to 
.Arkansans  why  their  share  of  a  grow- 
ing pot  is  shrinking.  In  fact,  if  the  for- 
mula m  current  law  is  not  changed,  not 
only  will  Arkansas'  percentage  share  of 
the  block  grant  continue  to  decline, 
the  State  will  lose  m  real  terms. 

That  would  mean  the  closure  of 
treatment  facilities  m  Arkansas,  and 
rural  residents  turned  away  without 
receiving  the  services  they  need.  I  am 
very  concerned  about  waiting  lists  for 
services  in  urban  areas,  but  am  equally 
concerned  about  rural  residents  getting 
a  fair  shake  in  securing  the  drug  and 
alcohol  treatment  services  they  need. 

Several  years  ago  when  my  col- 
leagues from  rural  States  tried  to  con- 
vince our  urban  neighbors  that  the 
rural  drug  abuse  problem  was  being  un- 
derestimated, we  got  blank  stares.  So 
we  first  asked  the  Genera!  Accounting 
Office  to  examine  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  drug  crisis  m  the  rural 
parts  of  America.  The  G.\0  reported  in 
September  1990  that  total  substance 
abuse  rates  in  rural  States  are  about  as 
high  a.s  in  urban  States,  and  that  the 
rural  and  nonrural  drug  abuse  prob- 
lems are  just  slightly  different  in  char- 
acter—for example,  the  prevalence  rate 
for  cocaine  abuse  is  lower  in  rural 
areas,  while  the  prevalence  rate  for 
abuse  of  other  drugs  such  as  inhalants 
is  higher. 

The  GAO  also  concluded  that  rural 
areas  have  arrest  rates  for  substance 
abuse  violation.s  that  3.re  as  high  as 
those  m  nonrural  areas;  that  most  pris- 


on inmates  in  rural  States  have  abused 
alcohol,  other  drugs  or  both;  and  that 
the  prevalence  of  substance  abuse 
among  inmates  completely  overwhelms 
available  treatment  services.  In  other 
words,  the  problems  caused  by  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse  are  as  serious  in  rural 
areas  as  in  urban  areas. 

Then,  in  November  1990.  the  GAO  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education  about 
the  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  and  mental 
health  services  block  grant  to  the 
Slates.  I  might  note  that  the  sub- 
committee had  a  keen  interest  in  the 
block  grant  because  it  had  worked  so 
hard  to  increase  total  Federal  funding 
for  drug  and  alcohol  treatment.  Many 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  sub- 
committee were  from  rural  States  and 
were  seeking  equity  for  their  States. 

GAO  concluded  that,  while  the  urban 
population  factor  is  an  appropriate  in- 
dicator of  the  prevalence  of  drug  use. 
its  influence  in  the  block  grant  for- 
mula overstates  the  magnitude  of  drug 
use  in  urban  area  as  compared  with 
rural  areas.  The  GAO  studies  suggested 
that  the  urban  drug  abuse  rates  are 
somewhat  less  than  3  times  higher 
than  rural  rates,  but  the  block  grant 
formula  assumed  a  difference  of  over  15 
to  1  between  urban  and  rural  drug 
abuse  incidence.  G.AO  recommended 
changes  in  the  formula. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee  seri- 
ously considered  the  GAO  reports  and 
included  in  S.  1306  a  new  formula  which 
corrects  the  rural  urban  imbalance. 
More  important,  the  Senate  conferees 
held  firm  in  representing  the  needs  of 
the  rural  States  during  a  tough  con- 
ference with  the  House,  and  they  have 
brought  back  to  the  Senate  a  strong 
bill  which  reflects  the  needs  of  the  citi- 
zens of  rural  States  like  Arkansas. 

Any  formula  change  yields  losers, 
and  I  understand  the  strong  objections 
of  the  losers.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
know  exactly  how  it  feels.  But  I  am 
convinced  that  this  formula  is  a  fair 
one.  and  its  immediate  adoption  is  nec- 
essary to  correct  the  inequities  suf- 
fered' by  Arkansas  and  other  rural 
States  since  1988. 

Several  years  ago  when  my  col- 
leagues from  rural  States  tried  to  con- 
vince our  urban  neighbors  that  the 
rural  drug  abuse  problem  was  being  un- 
derestimated, quite  frankly,  we  got 
blank  stares.  So  the  junior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  I  asked  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  do  the  study  to 
determine  the  difference  between  the 
rural  and  urban  drug  problems. 

In  September  1990  they  reported  that 
total  substance  abuse  rates  m  rural 
states  are  about  as  high  in  urban 
States,  and  the  rural  and  the  nonrural 
drug  abuse  problems  are  just  slightly 
different  in  character.  The  prevalence 
rate  for  cocaine  abuse  is  lower  in  rural 
areas,  but  the  prevalence  rate  for  abuse 
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of   other   drups    such    as    inhalants   is 
higher. 

The  GAO  also  concluded  that  rural 
areas  have  arrest  rates  for  substance 
abuse  that  are  as  high  as  those  in 
nonrural  areas;  that  most  prison  in- 
mates in  rural  States  have  abused  alco- 
hol and  other  drugs  or  both,  and  that 
the  prevalence  of  substance  abuse 
amonK  inmates  corr.pletely  overwhelms 
available  treatment  services. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the 
problems  caused  by  alcohol  and  dru« 
abuse  are  as  serious  in  rural  areas  as 
they  are  in  urban  areas  There  aie  al- 
ways winners  and  losers  in  these  for- 
mulas. 

I  S(iuealed  like  a  pitr  under  a  gate  in 
1988  when  this  formula  was  changed 
that  so  totally  favored  urban  areas.  Ar- 
kansas has  1  percent  of  the  Nation's 
population.  Obviously,  if  drug  abuse 
and  the  need  for  treatment  is  as  bad  in 
rural  areas  as  it  is  in  urban  areas,  we 
ought  to  be  getting  1  percent  of  the 
money.  And  in  1988.  we  got  1.2  percent 
And  then  under  the  1988  formula,  it 
started  downhill.  If  you  used  the  1988 
formula  in  1993.  we  would  get  .59  of  1 
percent.  Some  of  our  best  treatment  fa- 
cilities would  have  to  close 

In  short,  1  want  to  applaud  our  con- 
ferees for  bringing  this  conference  re- 
port back,  because  it  has  recognized 
what  the  GAO  has  said.  This  is  not  sub- 
ject to  dispute.  They  did  the  study, 
they  had  the  numbers.  We  have  drug 
problems  in  rural  areas,  and  this  con- 
ference report  recognizes  it;  not  as 
much  as  I  would  like,  but  it  is  infi- 
nitely better  than  what  we  have  been 
having. 

I  compliment  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  our  conferees  for  hold- 
ing fast  with  the  House  and  coming 
back  with  a  formula.  I  certainly 
empathize  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  I  have  been  in  that 
position  many  times,  where  my  State 
is  a  loser.  We  all  stand  here  and  argue 
for  our  respective  rights,  and  there  are 
always  a  few  losers,  and  I  expect  there 
are  about  eight  States. 

I  wish  we  could  find  a  lormula  that 
would  make  everybody  happy,  but  we 
never  do. 

I  thank  Senator  KENNEDY. 
Mr.  KKNNEDY.   I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr  Rollings]. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  for 
S.  1306. 

Two  years  ago.  I  held  hearings  in 
South  Carolina  to  learn  from  edu- 
cators, law  enforcement  officers,  com- 
munity leaders,  and  tj'eatment  experts 
on  the  front  line  how  to  best  fight  the 
war  on  drugs.  I  heard  one  overriding 
and  consistent  message;  we  will  never 
win  this  war  without  increased  Federal 
support    for    demand    reduction.     Mr. 


President,  the  conference  report  before 
us  represents  the  lion's  share  of  the 
Federal  substance  abuse  demand  reduc- 
tion effort.  It  should  be  passed  quickly 
to  aid  our  States  and  communities. 

I  should  go  into  greater  detail  about 
the  message  from  substance  abuse  ex- 
perts in  my  State.  Our  Nations  urban 
centers  are  facing  a  clear  drug-related 
emergency.  This  emergency  is  reflected 
in  TV  coverage.  Presidential  press  con- 
ferences, legislation  and  statements  in 
Congress,  and  the  sad  state  of  our 
streets  here  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

However,  someone  also  must  articu- 
late the  emergency  faced  by  rural  citi- 
zens. I  have  seen  a  mountain  of  evi- 
dence on  this  point.  The  Office  of  Sub- 
stance Abuse  Prevention  reports  that 
"total  alcohol  and  other  drug  abuse 
rates  in  rural  States  are  about  as  high 
as  those  found  in  nonrural  States.  " 
South  Carolina  experts  reported  in  my 
hearings  that  crack  is  worst  in  our 
rural  areas.  This  testimony  was  rein- 
forced by  an  unsolicited  letter  that  ar- 
rived in  my  office  last  month.  The 
joint  Commission  on  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse  for  Marion  and  Dillon  Counties— 
populations  about  30.000  each— wrote  to 
me  to  let  me  know  about  their  new 
management  information  system  that 
keeps  track  of  data  for  future  planning. 
Their  statistics  show  that  'crack  is 
our  fastest  rising  drug  of  abuse."  Also. 
a  statewide  survey  found  that  Chester- 
field County— population  38.000— leads 
the  State  in  illicit  drug  use  among  7-12 
graders.  Another  survey  found  that  co- 
caine use  among  pregnant  mothers  was 
highest  in  the  rural  Pee  Dee  area  of  the 
State. 

While  the  substance  abuse  is  there, 
the  tools  to  fight  it  often  are  not.  In 
rural  areas,  undercover  law  enforce- 
ment is  most  difficult  and  treatment 
facilities  are  scarce  In  both  Dillon  and 
Marion  Counties,  which  I  mentioned 
before,  the  poverty  rate  is  28  percent: 
the  national  average  is  13.1  percent. 

Federal  funds  play  a  critical  role 
amidst  this  lack  of  resources.  Federal 
increases  in  ADAMHA  block  grant 
funds  in  the  past  2  years  have  allowed 
South  Carolina  to  establish  four  new 
detoxification  facilities  for  rural  coun- 
ties. These  new  facilities— built  on  an 
inexpensive  model  with  6  beds  and  phy- 
sician oversight  rather  than  full  medi- 
cal staff— bring  the  total  number  of 
detoxes  to  10  for  our  46  counties.  We 
need  at  least  half  again  this  number. 
Also,  intensive  outpatient  treatment  is 
being  extended  to  rural  counties;  now- 
some  rural  residents  are  able  to  move 
beyond  the  traditional  treatment  that 
could  provide  as  little  as  3  hours  of 
treatment  every  2  weeks  to  much  more 
effective  treatments  of  3  -»  hours  4  days 
a  week  These  basic  building  blocks  of 
a  modern  treatment  system  need  to  be 
brought  to  rural  areas.  Citizens  there 
pay  taxes  for  these  services,  their  com- 
munities need  these  services,  and  they 


and  their  children  should  not  be  short- 
changed. 

The  excitement  of  TV  and  drugs  also 
should  not  overshadow  our  Nation's 
No.  1  substance  of  abu.se:  .Alcohol.  The 
South  Carolina  system  sees  three  times 
as  many  alcohol  abuse  clients  as  cli- 
ents for  all  other  drugs  combined.  A 
1992  National  Foundation  for  Brain  Re- 
search Study  Report  e.stimates  that  al- 
cohol abuse  incurred  S!>0.2  billion  in  di- 
rect and  indirect  costs  in  America  in 
1991.  This  figure  compares  to  571.2  bil- 
lion for  substance  abuse.  .Alcohol  abuse 
is  estimated  to  be  responsible  for  up  to 
15  percent  of  the  .Nation's  health  care 
costs.  I  would  add  that  the  .June  1991 
Prevention  Resource  Guide  from  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Substance  Abuse  Preven- 
tion reports  that  "alcohol  abuse  treat- 
ment and  arrests  are  higher  in  rural 
areas  than  in  nonrural  areas." 

The  conference  report  before  the  Sen- 
ate addres.ses  the  need  for  rural  treat- 
ment and  for  alcohol  treatment  by 
eliminating  a  current-law  funding  bias 
in  favor  of  urban  illicit  drug  abuse.  I 
am  very  thankful  to  the  conferees  for 
their-  hard  work  on  this  provision  and 
to  Chairman  KiiNNKDY  for  his  persever- 
ance. It  has  taken  a  long  time  and  hard 
work  to  put  together  a  compromise, 
but  the  final  result  is  fair.  It  complies 
with  G.\0  findings  and  moves  funding 
in  the  direction  recommended  by  every 
independent  study  I  have  seen  on  the 
subject. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  express  my  strong 
support  of  mental  health  services  au- 
thorized through  this  legislation.  1 
would  highlight  the  new  authority  to 
establish  community-based  childrens' 
mental  health  services.  The  current 
lack  of  these  services  represents  a  his- 
toric, tragic  gap  in  our  mental  health 
system.  Although  the  South  Carolina 
Department  of  Mental  Health  served  a 
record  15.000  children  in  1990.  a  great 
number  of  children  went  without  need- 
ed services.  Eleven  counties  in  South 
Carolina  lack  a  full-time  trained  child 
mental  health  professional.  The  larger 
pool  of  children  needing  services  is  sug- 
gested by  the  37, ,524  cases  of  child  abuse 
were  reported  in  fiscal  year  1990.  the 
5,678  students  who  dropped  out  of 
school,  and  the  7.676  children  in  foster 
care.  Simply  put.  a  huge  number  of 
children  need  greatly  underfunded  or 
nonexistent  services.  The  new  law  will 
allow  State  systems  to  respond  by  pro- 
viding cheaper  and  more  appropriate 
community-based  services.  It  will  re- 
duce the  emotional  and  fiscal  strain  of 
inappropriate  institutional  cai-e  for 
many  families  and  require  common 
sense  coordination  among  State  and 
local  agencies. 

Again,  Mr.  President.  I  urge  quick 
passage  of  this  conference  report.  The 
conferees  have  done  good  work,  and  our 
communities  are  waiting  to  see  its  ben- 
efits 

Mr.  President,  this  problem,  as  has 
already   been   pointed   out.  germinates 


from  the  authorization  bill  back  m 
1988.  when  conferees  included  an  urban 
weight  of  40  percent.  This  weight  effec- 
tively count.s  urban-State  citizens  15 
times  more  for  alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and 
mental  health  treatment  than  rural- 
State  citizens. 

.^nd  necessarily,  this  is  a  gross  injus- 
tice. Because  everyone  knows,  every 
study  shows  and  everything  else,  when 
you  suffer  from  these  ailments,  wheth- 
er you  are  in  rural  or  urban  States  has 
no  relation  whatsoever.  The  suffering, 
the  need,  and  everything  else  is  great- 
er, in  fact,  incidentally,  in  rural 
States,  which  have  a  lower  per-capita 
income.  And.  as  a  result,  they  lack  the 
concentration  of  resources,  they  lack 
the  income  to  bring  treatment  facili- 
ties to  bear  against  these  particular 
ailments. 

Last  year,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  H.\rkln'].  and  myself 
and  others,  put  in  a  bill  to  eliminate 
this  urban  weight.  We  had  34  cospon- 
sors  from  24  .States,  so  we  could  have 
gotten  48  votes;  I  think  w-e  could  get 
over  half.  And  in  the  meantime,  on  the 
.Appropriations  Subcommittee.  for 
what  we  call  ADAMHA.  the  Akohol. 
Drug  .Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  .-Admin- 
istration, we  included  91  million  addi- 
tional dollars,  over  the  objections  of 
the  House  side. 

These  funds  were  pi-ovided  to  help 
reconcile  this  unfair  formula  and  reau- 
thorize it  as  fairly  as  we  could— and 
now.  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  struggled  for  3  years 
trying  to  bring  it  back  in.  1  know  his 
problems  with  his  own  committee  be- 
cause they  are  large  States  represented 
on  that  committee.  But  more  than 
that,  over  on  the  House  side,  it  is  an  al- 
most stonewall  reception  that  you  re- 
ceive. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee— and  the  con- 
ference Itself  moves  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  reconciles  it  to  some  extent. 
But  not  nearly  as  much  as  what  we  de- 
serve in  this  particular  injustice. 

.■\nd  right  to  the  point:  Those  who  are 
complaining  are  receiving  far  more 
than  those  who  have  to  go  along,  try- 
ing to  get  the  best  we  can.  It  is  always 
a  proposition  that  the  rich  are  getting 
richer  and  the  poor  are  getting  poorer. 
.And  in  .South  Carolina,  we  still  receive 
less  than  the  national  average.  We  re- 
ceive 16  percent  below  the  national  av- 
erage, to  be  specific.  Right  now,  we  are 
receiving,  without  the  conference  re- 
poit.  26  below  the  national  average  per- 
centage. 

Those  States  who  lose— Connecticut, 
it  has  81  percent  more  income,  per  cap- 
ita income:  more  capability  to  treat 
the  particular  problem.  And  yet,  they 
receive  14  percent  more  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  than  South  Carolina 
does.  And  Delaware  is  36  percent,  larg- 
er income,  per  capita  income,  and  they 
receive  both  from  the  Fedeial  Govern- 


ment. 13  percent.  .So  you  can  see  those 
with  the  capability. 

And  I  can  get  on  the  floor  and  talk 
about  need,  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  does,  and  others.  It 
IS  not  a  question  about  need.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  take  care  of  that 
need  in  an  equitable  fashion. 

Florida,  for  example,  has  29  percent 
greater  per  capita  income  than  my 
State,  and  receives  from  the  Federal 
Government  10  percent  more  assistance 
in  order  to  cope  with  this  particular 
problem. 

Why  do  we  poorer  States  go  along" 
Because  we  have  to.  All  Government  is 
a  compromise,  and  they  have  worked 
long  and  hard  on  this.  At  least  I  would 
like  to  fix  this  in.  and  rather  than  the 
conference  report  going  back  and  con- 
tinuing. Because,  you  see.  when  noth- 
ing happens,  that  is  exactly  the  advan- 
tage that  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
others  have.  They  continue  to  get 
under  the  old  formula.  And  they  say: 
Oh.  Lord,  we  will  could  getting  more;  if 
we  can  just  bollix  this  up  and  kill  this 
conference  report,  we  will  continue  to 
get  an  inequitable  amount. 

So  I  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  on 
the  work  he  has  done.  I  am  not  satis- 
fied. All  the  studies  report  that  the 
poorer  States  need  to  get  more  money 
than  the  richer  States  are  receiving. 
.And  here  we  are.  having  the  richer 
Slates  saying:  I  have  more  money.  I 
am  richer,  and  I  am  getting  more 
money.  .And  by  cracky.  I  want  to  con- 
tinue to  get  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
yielded  to  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  1  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time'^ 

The  .Senator  from  Florida  has  38  min- 
utes and  25  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  GR.AHAM.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  .Senator 
Brown  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr  President.  I  rise 
today  to  support  the  Graham  motion 
to  recommit  the  conference  report  on 
S.  1306  with  instructions  to  the  con- 
ferees to  hold  .States  harmless  for  for- 
mula changes  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

Unlike  the  Federal  Governmient, 
many  States  have  balanced  budget  re- 
quirements. To  reduce  anticipated  Fed- 
eral funding  for  such  necessary  pro- 
grams such  as  drug  abuse  treatment 
and  mental  health  services  in  the 
fourth  Federal  fiscal  quarter  would  be 
devastating  to  Colorado. 

Money  is  tight  at  every  level  of  gov- 
ernment. The  least  we  can  do  at  the 
Federal  level  is  play  by  the  rules  and 
not  change  Federal  funding  commit- 
ments to  States  three-quarters  of  the 
way  into  the  year. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
Senators  Gr.^h.am.  Mack.  Bentsen. 
Bry.an.  Reid.  and  myself  and  vote 
against  the  motion  to  table  this  impor- 
tant motion  to  recommit  the  con- 
ference report  on  .S.  1306. 


Mr.  GRAHAM.  -Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  said  several  times,  our  principal 
issue  there  today  is  the  unfairness  of 
changing  this  formula  in  the  last  90 
days  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  tremen- 
dous disruptions  that  will  entail. 

If  we  were  making  this  change  for  a 
formula  that  was  demonstrably  supe- 
rior to  the  status  quo.  the  case  to  sufK 
port  that  disruption  and  the  reduction 
and  elimination  of  services  in  the 
States  representing  30  percent  of  the 
population  of  America  that  are  to  be 
affected  might  be  justified. 

So  let  us  look  at  the  formula  itself 
and  see  if  it  does  warrant  that  level  of 
confidence  and  support. 

The  basic  criticism  of  the  current 
formula  is  that  it  provides  an  extra 
weight  for  urban  populations.  The  G.AO 
study  had  indicated  that  that  extra 
weight  was  excessive,  and.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  prepared  to  accept  that  and 
to  support  some  modifications  that 
more  appropriately  allocates  Federal 
funds  to  those  area  that  have  the  pre- 
dictors of  the  greatest  need  for  alcohol, 
drug,  and  mental  health  services. 

Does  the  formula  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  us  from  the  conference  com- 
mittee engender  that  confidence'!' 
There  are  basically  two  factors  which 
drive  the  allocation  of  funds  under  the 
new  block  grant  program  for  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse.  They  are.  first,  the 
number  of  people  m  urban  areas  of  the 
State  who  are  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  24  years  of  age.  and  second,  the  rel- 
evant cause  of  delivering  drug  and  al- 
cohol abuse  services  to  the  population 
of  that  State. 

Let  us  look  at  both  of  those  factors. 
In  the  report  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  which  has  been  cited  repeat- 
edly, the  report  discusses  the  1986 
study  of  the  Institute  of  Health  and 
.Aging  at  the  University  of  California 
at  San  FYancisco  which  was  largely  the 
basis  of  this  new  formula.  The  institute 
reported,  according  to  the  GAO.  that 
drug  abuse  w-as  more  prevalent  among 
18-  to  24-year-old  groups,  mental  health 
disorders  among  25-  to  44-year  age 
groups,  and  alcohol  abuse  among  25  to 
64-year-olds. 

So  even  the  1986  study.  Mr.  President, 
does  not  support  the  conference  report, 
which  focuses  only  on  the  18-  to  24- 
year-olds  in  urban  areas. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  age 
factor  is  that,  if  you  happen  to  be  over 
the  age  of  64,  you  do  not  count  at  all. 
you  are  not  part  of  the  formula,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  know  that  two 
out  of  every  three  Americans  over  the 
age  of  65  are  using,  on  average,  more 
than  five  medications  per  day  and  we 
know  that  there  are  high  rates  of  alco- 
hol abuse  and  mental  health  concerns 
among  the  elderly  population.  But.  for 
the  purpose  of  this  formula,  for  some 
inexplicable  reason,  that  whole  seg- 
ment of  the  American  population,  rep- 
resenting about  11  percent  of  all  Amer- 
icans, and  happens  to  represent  almost 
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19  perieiu  of  all  Florldlans,  does  nol 
count  They  are  anonymous.  Incon- 
sequential AmerUans 

As  I  stated  \n  my  earlier  remarks, 
Mr  President,  the  facts  are  that  the 
current  evidence  does  not  support  the 
focus  on  the  18-  to  24  year-olds  which 
this  conference  committee  will  pro- 
vide. In  fact,  the  highest  Incidents  of 
dru^  and  alcohol  treatment  services 
are  rendered  to  p)ersons  over  the  age  of 
2.')  Seventy  percent  of  those  services 
rendered  are  to  persons  older  than 
those  who  receive  the  spe(  lal  weighting 
under  this  conference  committee  re- 
port. 

That  IS  the  firet  element  of  the  for- 
mula. 

The  second  element  of  the  formula  is 
the  cost  to  delivery  service.  How  is 
that  cost  determined'!'  Accordlntf  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  cost 
index  contained  in  this  conference 
committee  is  constructed  from  a  wage 
index  and  a  rental  index  The  wage 
index  is  based  on  the  median  hourly 
earnings  of  all  nonmanafacturing 
workers  from  the  1980  census.  The  rent- 
al index  i.s  based  on  the  fair  maiket 
apartment  rents,  date  unspecified. 

Mr.  President.  I  thought  many  of  us, 
when  we  .saw  the  phrase  "cost  to  de- 
liver services,"  thought  we  were  talk- 
ing about  the  cost  to  deliver  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse  treatment  services,  that 
we  were  working  from  a  data  base  that 
allowed  us  to  allocate  Federal  funds  in 
a  manner  that  would  distribute  them 
to  the  individual  States  based  on  that 
State's  p«H;uliar  circumstances  in 
terms  of  delivering  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  services.  No.  that  is  not  in  fact 
what  we  are  doing  We  are  using  as  the 
cost  factor  the  wage  index  based  on 
median  hourly  earnings  of  all  non- 
manufacturing  workers  from  the  1980 
census,  a  census  that  is  now  12  years 
old.  and  rental  index  based  on  fair  mar- 
ket apartment  rents. 

I  might  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that 
it  is  a  difficult  bit  of  intellectual  gym- 
nastics to  figure  out  how  fair  market 
apartment  rents  and  hourly  wages  of 
all  nonmanufacturing  workers  from 
the  1980  census  constitute  a  rational 
basis  for  determining  what  the  relative 
cost  of  delivering  services  for  alcohol 
and  drug  treatment  in  1992  and  beyond 
should  be. 

Mr  President.  I  think  we  have  a  seri- 
ously flawed  formula,  certainly  a  seri- 
ously flawed  formula  for  purposes  of 
making  the  change  in  the  last  quarter 
of  this  fiscal  year.  It  is  a  seriously 
flawed  formula  that  particularly  ad- 
versely affects  Stiites  that  have  the  fol- 
lowing characteristics:  That  of  fast 
growth  States,  where  calculations  of 
earnings  liy  all  nonmanufacturing 
workers  from  the  1980  census  are  no 
longer  even  vaguely  relevant  to  the 
cost  of  delivering  1992  ah  fihol  and  drug 
treatment  services.  This  formula  is  un- 
fair to  States  that  have  a  large  number 
of  elderly  Americans.   Americans  who 


are  as  much  in  need  of  and  deserving  of 
Federal  support  for  programs  that  pro- 
vide them  with  alcohol  and  drug  treat- 
ment as  any  other  Americans  And  yet. 
they  are  the  forgotten  population 
under  this  formula. 

It  is  also  an  unfair  formula,  Mr 
President,  for  those  Stales  that  happen 
to  be  low  cost,  a  State  like  the  State  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  who  just 
spoke  .\rkansas  happens  to  have  a  cost 
index  of  815  Therefore,  it  has  to  fall 
under  the  category  of  the  minimum  al- 
location States  with  a  .900  cost  floor. 
But  what  we  are  saying  here  is  that. 
for  the  citizens  of  Arkansas,  they  can 
receive  mental  health  services  at  a 
level  that  is  20  percent  below  what  citi- 
zens from  States  such  as  New  York, 
California,  other  States,  which,  under 
this  formula,  are  considered  to  be  high 
cost  because  they  had  a  high  nonmanu- 
facturing wage  in  the  1980  census  or  a 
high  fair  market  apartment  rent,  nei- 
ther of  which  properly  distinguishes 
what  it  costs  to  deliver  mental  health 
services  to  a  citizen  of  Hot  Springs. 
AR.  as  opposed  to  what  it  costs  to  de- 
liver mental  health  services  to  a  citi- 
zen of  Salinas,  CA.  or  Syracuse,  N'\' 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  a  seri- 
ously flawed  formula  There  is  no  basis 
to  justify  the  rush  to  implement  this 
deformed  formula  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1992.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  mo- 
tion that  I  offer,  which  is  to  resubmit 
this  to  conference  committee  for  pur- 
poses of  delaying  the  application  of 
this  formula  until  the  beginning  of  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

Mr  KENNKDY.  Mr  President,  I  will 
yield  myself  just  a  moment  or  two— 2 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  again  referring  back 
to  the  GAO  testimony  on  the  formula, 
and  I  read  from  the  GAO  testimony: 

The  appointment  formula  proposed  in  S. 
1306  would  dislribuce  block  grant  funds  so 
that  they  more  closely  reflect  high  con- 
centrations of  high-risk  people,  the  cost  of 
providing  services,  and  the  slate  taxpayers' 
ability  to  fund  service  needs. 

Then  it  goes  through  and  analyzes 
how  the  formula  related  to  those  ci'i- 
teria.  And  at  the  end  of  this  analysis  I 
ask  him  a  question. 

Well,  there  you  have  it.  So  you  have  no 
recommendations  or  suggestions? 

Referring  to  the  formula  just  as  it 
is— 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  right,  sir 

We  have  done  the  best  we  could  on 
this  and  we  will  welcome  the  report  of 
the  new  panel  that  will  be  established 
that  can  consider  various  criteria  so 
that  the  funding  will  be  targeted  to 
meet  the  needs  in  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  other  Sen- 
ators who  want  to  speak  on  this  issue 
that  are  on  their  way  to  the  floor.  How 
much  time  do  I  have'' 

The  PRP:siDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  13' 2  min- 
utes remaining. 


.Ml  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kkrhvi  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Senator  from  P'londa 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time'" 

Mr  GRAHAM  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  such  time  as  he  requires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  and  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  valiant 
fight  he  has  been  waging  here.  I  must 
.>>ay  it  is  probably  very  much  against 
the  odds 

I  quite  understand  these  situations 
where  37  States  are  helped  and  8  are 
hurt.  That  is  very  much  an  uphill 
fight.  But  I  commend  him  for  it.  1 
think  justice  is  on  our  side  I  am  not 
sure  that  is  enough 

But  I  believe  the  conference  report 
for  S  1306  ought  to  be  recommitted  so 
the  conferees  can  strike  the  current 
year  revisions  to  the  alcohol  and  drug 
block  grants.  I  believe  the  repoit's  for- 
mula change  should  be  prospectively 
applied  only,  and  not  the  last  quarter 
of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  retroactive  for- 
mula change  will  cause  serious  prob- 
lems in  my  State.  Let  me  give  some  ex- 
amples of  what  cuts  of  this  magnitude, 
a  fourth  quarter  cut  of  $10  million,  will 
bring  about. 

These  ai'e  examples  my  State  has 
provided  me.  It  will  result  in  the  loss  of 
services  to  approximately  108.390  per- 
sons receiving  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
prevention  services.  Nearly  11.300  fewer 
at-risk  persons  will  be  served  through 
HIV  programs:  some  850  fewer  women 
in  treatment  programs— and  the  loss  of 
many  other  critical  components  of  the 
treatment  programs  planned  by  the 
State. 

Moreover,  the  cuts  in  the  block  grant 
to  the  Texas  Department  of  Mental 
Health  and  Mental  Retardation  will  re- 
sult in  the  denial  of  community  service 
to  1.222  Texans  each  year. 

What  concerns  me  particularly  is 
here  is  that  conference  report  would 
apply  its  formula  change  in  the  last 
quarter  of  this  yetir.  Because  of  this, 
my  own  State  will  lose  some  $10  mil- 
lion of  the  $90  million  block  grant  that 
it  had  been  receiving  since  October  1, 
1991  To  me  that  is  tantam.ount  to 
changing  the  rules  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  the  game.  I  really  cannot  support 
changing  the  rules  this  late  in  the 
game. 

I  had  hoped  the  conferees  would  have 
deleted   the  current  year  revisions  of 


the  block  grants  once  the  House  recom- 
mitted the  conference  report.  Recom- 
mit t.i!  gave  the  conferees  at  least  the 
opportunity  to  soften  that  impact  that 
the  revisions  would  have  on  the  eight 
States  that  will  suffer  major  losses. 

The  pain  of  these  losses  is  going  to  be 
real  and  these  are  the  examples  I  have 
enumerated,  losing  $10  million.  That 
loss  will  come  from  the  fiscal  year  1992 
fourth  quarter  installment  due  to  be 
paid  out  just  3  w-eeks  from  now.  The  in- 
stallment will  be  reduced  from  $22.5 
million  to  $12.5  million.  That  kind  of  a 
dramatic  reduction  would  be  painful  if 
spread  out  over  the  whole  year,  but  to 
try  to  make  this  adjustment  at  the  last 
minute  I  think  is  uncalled  for.  In  effect 
you  might  say  it  is  quadrupling  the 
problem  because  we  are  going  to  suffer 
the  entire  loss  in  just  one  quarter:  the 
very  last  of  the  fiscal  year. 

It  is  going  to  unravel  the  carefully 
planned  distribution  of  block  grant 
money  within  my  State.  Texas  agen- 
cies for  alcohol,  drug  abuse,  mental 
health,  prepared  their  annual  budgets 
months  ago  with  the  expectation  of  re- 
ceiving the  $90  million:  $22.5  million  of 
that  this  July.  .And  their  expectations 
were  reinforced  by  the  fact  they  re- 
ceived full  installments  of  $22.5  million 
for  each  of  the  first  three  quarters  of 
the  year.  Then  they  learn,  a  month  be- 
fore the  final  installment,  that  it  is 
going  to  be  reduced  by  $10  million. 

So  it  is  quite  disruptive  to  what  we 
are  trying  to  do,  in  providing  services 
to  the  people  of  my  State.  This  takes 
about  $35  million  from  Texas  and  sev- 
eral other  States— Florida.  I  suppo.se 
gets  one  of  the  largest  hits  of  all  of 
them— and  gives  that  amount  to  36 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  So 
I  understand  the  hill  we  are  trying  to 
climb  here. 

The  conference  report  asks  just  8 
States  to  sacrifice  at  year  end  so  that 
the  other  37  can  receive  more  this  year 
than  what  they  are  now  receiving 
under  current  law. 

Twelve  of  those  37  will  enjoy  year- 
end  increases  of  more  than  $1  million. 
It  is  difficult  to  accept  that  37  will  re- 
ceive these  sudden  windfalls  at  this 
late  date  at  the  expense  of  just  8.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  a  balanced  result. 

I  cannot  consider  myself  supporting 
the  revisions  just  because  Texas  will 
end  up  with  more  this  year  than  last. 
.An  overall  increase  is  outweighed  by 
the  disruption  that  will  result  from  the 
4,5-percent  reduction  in  my  State's 
fourth  quarter  installment  when  com- 
pared to  the  first  three  installments.  In 
fact.  Texius  does  worse  this  year  under 
the  conference  report  when  you  com- 
pare this  year's  and  last  year's  fourth 
quarter  installments.  Texas  has  to  give 
up  $10  million  in  the  fourth  quarter. 
The  fourth  quarter  will  drop  to  $12.5 
million,  about  $6  million  less  than 
Texas  received  in  the  fourth  quarter 
last  year.  My  State  is  supposed  to  be 
doing  better  than  last  year  under  the 


conference  report,  but  my  State  will 
end  up  with  a  fourth  quarter  that  is 
substantially  less  than  last  year's. 
Calling  this  a  good  deal  for  Texas  is 
like  saying  it  is  better  to  have  your 
house  flattened  by  a  tornado  than  by  a 
hurricane  because  there  is  less  water 
damage. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  a  mis- 
take that  this  legislation  is  weighed 
down  by  something  as  unnecessary  as  a 
retroactive  formula  change.  I  under- 
stand the  overall  formula  change  has 
merit  to  it.  I  would  not  be  voting  to  re- 
commit if  the  States  could  keep  their 
current  block  grants. 

Certainly  I  will  say  to  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, the  manager  of  this  legislation,  I 
am  pleased  with  the  resulting  trauma 
centers  legislation  and  the  report  lan- 
guage. I  am  appreciative  of  his  efforts 
in  that  regard.  I  think  it  is  a  good  addi- 
tion to  this  legislation.  But  I  must  say 
that  my  pleasure  with  the  trauma  cen- 
ters provision  is  severely  undercut  by 
my  concern  with  the  retroactivity 
issue. 

I  think  we  are  really  ignoring  the 
rules  when  we  tell  eight  States  that  we 
are  taking  the  money  they  have  been 
receiving  over  the  course  of  the  last 
three  quarters.  We  did  not  change  the 
formula  for  the  first  quarter  install- 
ment, the  second  or  the  third.  Our 
prior  inaction  on  the  formula  led  eight 
States  to  at  least  assume  that  they 
could  rely  on  a  fourth  quarter  install- 
ment unaffected  by  the  formula  change 
and  that  the  change  would  be  done  pro- 
spectively for  next  year.  But  now  we 
are  applying  the  change  to  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year. 

That  is  not  the  way  I  think  it  should 
have  been  done,  and  for  that  reason  I 
will  vote  against  tabling  the  motion  to 
recommit.  I  realize  the  conferees  will 
probably  be  able  to  table  it.  but  I 
would  not  be  protecting  the  interests 
of  my  State  if  I  were  for  changing  the 
rules  near  the  end  of  the  year. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HARKIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  8  minutes 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  17' 2. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  HARKIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  conference  report 
on  S.  1306.  the  ADAMHA  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1992.  and  m  opposition  to 
any  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  back 
to  the  conference  committee.  This  im- 
portant health  legislation  offers  great 
opportunities  for  improving  our  Na- 
tion's ability  to  confront  the  problem 


of  growing  substance  abuse  and 
strengthen  our  inadequate  mental 
health  care  system. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  has 
been  a  long  time  in  the  making.  It  has 
taken  3  years  of  continuous  discussion, 
deliberation,  and  compromise  to  bring 
us  to  this  point,  and  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  dedicated  ef- 
forts of  many  Senators  and  Members  of 
the  other  body.  I  want  to  especially 
commend  and  thank  our  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee.  Senator  Kennedy. 
for  his  and  his  staffs  excellent  efforts 
and  leadership  in  forging  the  consensus 
that  brought  this  legislation  before  us. 

There  are  few  more  pressing  prob- 
lems confronting  our  Nation  than  sub- 
stance abuse,  and  this  is  as  true  m  my 
State  of  Iowa  as  in  any  other.  The  bill 
before  us  will  assist  people  in  every 
State  in  fighting  this  growing  problem, 
and  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  been  able 
to  play  a  role  in  its  formulation. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  S.  1306 
includes  provisions  that  I  have  been 
working  on  for  several  years,  provi- 
sions that  will  bring  a  much  greater 
degree  of  fairness  to  the  substance 
abuse  and  mental  health  block  grant 
formulas.  The  ADAMHA  block  grant, 
which  this  legislation  splits  into  sepa- 
rate substance  abuse  and  mental 
health  block  grants,  provides  the  lion's 
share  of  Federal  funds  to  States  for 
substance  abuse  treatment  and  preven- 
tion. 

The  compromise  contained  in  this  re- 
port, on  which  I  want  to  thank  Senator 
Kennedy  for  his  long  and  faithful  sup- 
port and  work,  is  derived  from  the  Fair 
Treatment  Act.  legislation  I  intro- 
duced with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  South  Carolina.  Senator  HOL- 
LiNGS.  and  others  back  in  1990.  We  in- 
troduced the  legislation  because  the 
current  formula  established  by  the 
Antidrug  Abuse  Act  of  1988  unjustly 
skews  funds  to  States  with  large  urban 
populations.  This  finding  was  con- 
firmed by  several  independent  studies, 
including  one  by  the  GAO.  The  GAO 
study  concluded  that  the  current  for- 
mula overstates  by  five  times  the  dif- 
ference in  rates  of  drug  abuse  between 
urban  and  rural  areas.  In  other  words. 
the  formula  that  this  legislation 
changes  fails  to  recognize  the  extent  of 
substance  abuse  problems  m  rural 
America.  As  a  result,  it  has  substan- 
tially shortchanged  States  like  Iowa 
and  others  with  large  rural  popu- 
lations, and  relatively  overcompen- 
sated  States  with  large  urban  popu- 
lations. For  three  years  now  our  States 
have  received  less  than  they  should 
have  because  of  this  faulty  formula. 

Mr.  President,  the  new  formula  goes 
a  long  way  toward  correcting  this  gross 
Inequity.  It  eliminates  the  urban 
weight  and  instead  directs  funds  to 
States  based  on  their  population  and 
ability  to  pay.  as  in  current  law.  and 
takes  into  account  the  cost  of  provid- 
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iriK  treatment  services.  In  other  words, 
to  assure  as  smooth  as  possible  transi- 
tion to  the  new  formula,  it  has  also 
been  constructed  so  that  no  State  will 
receive  less  than  it  did  last  year.  I 
want  to  make  that  atjaln  very  clear,  as 
it  has  been  made  clear  this  morning. 
No  State  will  receive  less  than  it  did 
last  year 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  was  just  on  the  floor  saying  that 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  they  will 
receive  less  than  the  last  quarter  of 
last  year.  But  last  year  Texas,  for  the 
entire  year,  received  $73. 4  million. 
Under  the  formula  that  we  are  propos- 
ing that  is  in  the  conference  report, 
Texas  for  this  year  will  receive  $80  1 
million.  So  it  will,  indeed,  receive  more 
than  it  did  last  year,  albeit  true  that  it 
will  receive  less  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  this  year  than  it  did  last  year,  but 
that  is  not  looking  at  the  whole  pic- 
ture. 

In  addition,  further  protections  for 
smaller  States  are  provided. 

Mr.  President,  fully  42  States  do  bet- 
ter or  stay  the  same  under  the  new  for- 
mula as  compai-ed  to  current  law,  36 
States  would  receive  more  funds.  7 
would  receive  the  same  as  under  the 
old  formula,  and  8  States  will  not  get 
as  much  under  the  new  formula  but 
they  will  not  get  less  than  last  year 
under  the  old  formula.  I  think  that  is 
really  kind  of  the  genius  of  this  com- 
promise 

So  no  one  is  really  being  cut  less 
than  last  year;  they  are  just  not  get- 
ting as  much  as  they  would  have  undei- 
the  old  formula. 

What  we  are  seeking  to  change  is,  in- 
deed, the  old  formula. 

In  addition,  in  an  effort  to  further 
smooth  the  transition  to  this  new  for- 
mula, as  chairman  of  the  Labor. 
Health,  and  Human  Services  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  I  worked  last 
year  to  increase  the  .AD.MMHA  block 
grrant  funding  by  $92  million,  so  that 
States  that  were  not  getting  as  much 
money  would  still  get  more  money  but 
would  not  be  hurt  as  badly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  2  minutes  re- 
maining, is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  3  minutes 
remaining.  The  .Senator  from  Florida 
has  17  minutes. 

Mr  KENNEDY  If  there  are  other 
speakers  on  either  side,  generally  the 
leader  has  let  us  go  beyond  12:30  to  per- 
mit those  who  wanted  to  speak  to  do 
so.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  time  to  the 
Senator.  I  know  we  have  one  other 
Senator  who  wants  to  speak  brietly. 
Senator  Dodd.  but  I  do  not  know  of 
others  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  H.\KKIN  .Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
might  proceed  for  another  5  minutes 
and  not  have  the  time  count  on  either 
side. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection ' 

Mr.  GK.Ml.x.M  Mr  President.  I  have 
no  objection  to  that.  But  at  an  appro- 
priate time  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  will  yield  for  a 
short  series  of  questions. 

Mr.  H.\UKIN    I  am  dcliK'hted  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oiderfii 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes  not  to  be  counted  against 
either  party 

Mr  H.MtKIN  This  money.  $92  mil- 
lion, was  added  specifically  with  the 
understanding  that  it  would  be  distrib- 
uted under  a  more  ecjui table  funding 
formula.  In  addition,  the  States  were 
told  by  HHS  when  they  received  their 
first  (luarter  payment  for  fiscal  year 
1992  that  Congress  was  expected  to 
change  the  funding  formula  effective 
this  fiscal  year,  and  they  should  there- 
fore not  budget  on  the  basis  of  the  first 
quarter's  allotments  that  they  re- 
ceived. Some  States  abided  by  that. 
They  took  that  advice  and  therefore 
they  did  not  budget  their  last  quarter 
based  upon  their  first  quarter's  allot- 
ment. So  those  States  acted  I  think 
very  responsibly 

Mr  President,  as  with  any  effort  to 
change  the  formula  by  which  funds 
were  allotted  to  50  States,  there  are  no 
perfect  solutions,  no  magic  answei-s, 
that  will  please  everyone.  But  I  believe 
the  facts  justify  even  more  equity 
being  restored  to  the  formula.  The  Fair 
Treatment  Act  that  I  introducted  with 
many  of  m.v  colleagues  would  have 
gone  further  than  what  we  did  here,  to 
be  quite  frank 

In  addition,  it  could  also  be  argued, 
very  fairly,  that  States  such  as  m.v  own 
State  should  be  compensated  for  the 
underpayments  that  they  received  for 
the  last  3  years  due  to  the  flawed  fund- 
ing formula. 

However.  I  recognize  that  the  inter- 
ests of  all  States  have  to  be  balanced. 
I  am  committed  to  working  for  enact- 
ment of  a  formula  drafted  by  the  con- 
ference committee  so  there  is  no  repay- 
ment of  lost  payments  over  the  last  3 
years,  and  for  even  more  equit.y.  We 
struck  a  balance.  That  is  what  this  bill 
is  about,  a  balance. 

I  know  there  are  Members  who  feel 
that  the  conference  report  does  not 
treat  their  States  fairly,  and  thus 
should  be  changed.  And  that  is  the  es- 
sence of  this  motion  to  recommit. 

While  I  can  certainly  understand 
their  concerns,  the  conference  commit- 
tee struggled  to  achieve  the  balance 
that  is  before  us  now.  If  we  go  back  to 
make  any  additional  changes  to  this 
formula.  I  believe  that  it  would  dimin- 
ish chances  for  passing  this  legislation 
this  year,  and  that  would  mean  3  years 
of  hard  work  deliberations  lost,  1  more 
year  of  unfair  treatment  for  States 
who  had  been  mistreated  for  3  years 
running. 

This  legislation  is  too  important  to 
let  die  for  that  reason.  It  makes  a  host 


of  important  changes  that  have  been 
talked  about  for  a  long  time.  So  now  is 
our  chance  to  act 

We  have  the  conference  report  before 
us,  and  it  has  involved  many  years  of 
long  work.  The  diligent  and  strong 
leadership  of  our  chairman.  Senator 
Kennedy,  got  us  to  this  point  and.  as  I 
said  before.  42  States  get  an  increase.  7 
would  receive  the  same  as  under  the 
old  formula,  and  8  States  will  not  get 
as  much  under  the  new  formula  but  not 
less  than  ones  they  received  last  year 
under  the  old  I'ormula. 

I  think  that  is  just  about  as  fair  as 
we  can  do  it. 

I  will  be  delighted  to  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Florida.  I  know  he  has 
some  questions  about  this. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr  President,  the 
issue  is  whether  this  formula  justifies 
being  placed  in  effect  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  this  year  and  readjustments 
made  back  to  October  1,  1991.  There- 
fore, in  looking  at  the  fairness  of  this 
formula,  on  section  193(s)2.  on  page  82 
of  the  report,  it  states  a  major  compo- 
nent of  the  formula  which  is  the  age 
group,  and  it  gives  special  weight  to 
those  who  are  18  to  24  and  reside  in 
urban  areas,  and  then  also  to  persons 
who  are  25  to  64. 

Why  does  the  formula  exclude  from 
any  calculation  Americans  over  the 
age  of  64'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  advised  that  the  5 
minutes  has  expired.  However,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  can  yield  such  time 
as  he  mav  see  fit. 

Mr.  GRAHAM  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
off  of  our  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  for  purposes  of  responding  to  the 
question 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  foi- 
such  time  as  he  may  use. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  might  respond  after 
consultation  with  staff  on  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  that  those 
individuals  between  18  and  24  years  of 
age  are  double-counted.  They  are  dou 
ble-weighted  to  reflect  the  concern 
that  we  have  for  substance  abuse 
among  our  younger  population  The 
population  between  25  and  64  are  indeed 
also  weighted  But  the  ones  over  age  64 
are  also  counted,  but  they  are  not  just 
given  the  additional  weight  of  those 
other  two  formula  groups,  the  18  to  24, 
and  the  25  to  64.  The  formula  elimi- 
nates the  urban  weight  component  of 
the  current  formula  but  it  double 
counts  each  State's  population  of 
urban  18-  to  24-year-olds  to  reflect  the 
fact  that  diug  abuse  within  this  age 
group  is  twice  as  prevalent  in  urban 
areas.  These  are  the  data  that  we  have 
that  we  relied  on. 

Mr.  GRAHA.M.  .Maybe  before  we  com- 
plete ait  ion  on  this  bill  we  could  have 
some  further  discussion.  But  it  appears 
from  reading  the  formula  that  persons 
over  the  age  of  64  are  not  included  in 
that  population  which  is  given  special 
recognition. 


I  wonder  what  is  the  policy  rationale 
I^  there  a  basis  of  saying  that  persons 
over  the  age  of  64  do  not  warrant  parity 
it'cognition  in  terms  of  then-  drug  and 
.lUohoI  abuse'.' 

Mr.  H.^RKIN.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  speak  specifically  to  the  question 
or  answer  in  great  depth  without  beinjj 
more  advised  by  staff  on  this.  But  I  un- 
derstand that  all  age  groups  are  in- 
volved. Obviously,  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  get  the  most  bang  for  the  buck. 

We  are  trying  to  treat  States  fairly, 
recognizing  that  substance  abuse  in 
rural  areas  is  just  as  important  as  sub- 
stance abuse  in  urban  areas  but  finding 
that  the  substance  abuse  among  the 
younger  population  is  moi-e  prevalent 
m  urban  areas.  So  we  give  that  higher 
rated  formula  than  we  do  age  groups 
over  the  age  of  64.  That  is  simply  try- 
ing to  target  the  money  where  the 
problem  is  most  prevalent. 

Mr  GRAHAM.  No.  2,  on  the  issue  of 
cost  index  which  is  the  other  major 
change  from  the  current  formula,  the 
cost  index  which  is  implemented  in 
this  bill  is  based  on  the  median  income 
of  houi'ly  earnings  of  all  nonmanufac- 
tunng  workers  from  the  1980  census, 
and  the  rental  index  based  on  fair  mar- 
ket apartment  rents.  Many  of  us  had 
thought  that  we  were  going  to  be  deal- 
ing with  a  cost  factor  that  would  relate 
to  the  cost  of  delivering  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  services  on  a  contemporary 
basis.  It  is  difficult  to  at  first  blush  see 
what  m  1980  nonmanufacturinK  wage 
study  and  apartment  rents  has  to  do 
with  the  cost  of  delivering  drug  and  al- 
cohol abuse  services. 

What  was  the  rationale  for  using  that 
particular  cost  index? 

Mr.  HARKIN,  The  Senator  raised  this 
issue  before.  At  his  suggestion  it  was 
included  in  the  legislation  that  prior  to 
fiscal  year  1993  the  very  cost  factors 
the  Senator  just  alluded  to  would  be 
up(iate<i  prior  to  1993. 

Mr  GRAHAM,  The  issue  is.  should 
this  formula  go  into  effect  for  1992'' 
These  are  the  cost  factors  which  are 
contained  in  the  legislation  for  1992 
What  IS  the  rationale  of  using  1980  non- 
manufacturing  wage  data  and  fair  mar- 
ket apartment  rents  as  a  proxy  for  the 
variability  in  the  cost  of  delivering  al- 
i  ohol  and  drug  treatment  services'' 

.Mr.  HARKIN  Because  that  is  the 
best  available  information  we  have. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question''  Did  the  Senator 
have  any  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  when  Florida  was  benefiting  from 
this  formula?  Were  these  issues,  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  is  raising 
here,  raised  earlier  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa'' 

I  did  not  hear  the  questions  about 
flyspecking  the  particular  formula, 
which  is  a  G.\0  formula  that  was  based 
upon  previous  GAO  studies.  I  did  not 
hear  any  complaints  about  the  formula 
when  Florida  was  benefiting. 

I  am  wondering  whether  he  shares 
my    feeling    that    it    is    somewhat    dis- 


ingenuous to  be  complaining  now, 
when  he  has  benefited  for  more  than  3 
years,  taking  money  away  from  37 
States,  none  of  which  are  out  here  de- 
manding or  requesting  the  State  of 
Florida  to  recontribute  some  of  that 
money  and  particularly  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  put  the  additional 
funding  in,  money  which  has  benefited 
the  citizens  of  Florida  for  the  last 
three  quarters  of  the  year. 

I  am  wondering— and  it  seems  like 
when  the  sauce  was  for  the  goose,  ev- 
erything was  all  right:  but  now.  when 
the  sauce  is  for  the  gander,  to  try  and 
help  the  other  States,  it  is  being 
flyspecked  in  terms  of  what  the  GAO 
has  testified  is  the  best  kind  of  formula 
we  could  have  had  at  that  particular 
time.  At  the  urging  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  as  well  as  all  of  us.  we  have 
agreed  to  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  so  that  the  next 
time  we  have  an  amendment.  It  can  be 
related  to  these  factors. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  we  have 
indicated— I  certainly  have— that  we 
will  take  that  into  consideration  and 
try  to  work  with  the  Senator. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  We  would  not  have  any  in- 
crease in  dealing  with  this  issue,  in 
terms  of  funding  for  any  of  the  pro- 
grams that  the  Senator  has  identified, 
along  with  the  Senator  from  Alaska  or 
Nevada,  unless  we  change  and  get  a 
more  realistic  formula.  It  is  not  per- 
fect. We  have  been  saying  that  for  4 
days.  But  I  am  not  going  to  remain  si- 
lent, when  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
been  attempting  to  provide  a  fairer 
kind  of  formula,  and  be  flyspecked  on 
this  particular  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senators  that  there 
is  a  previous  order  to  recess,  and  the 
hour  of  12:30  has  arrived. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  an  additional  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  requests  an  addi- 
tional 10  minutes. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  right.  We 
have  worked  long  and  hard  on  this  for- 
mula change.  Last  year,  we  put  in  an 
additional  $92  million  to  take  care  of 
the  problems  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  raised,  so  that  no  State 
would  get  hurt,  no  State  would  get  less 
than  last  year. 

As  I  stated,  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  since  the 
legislation  was  worked  out  last  year— 
and  we  had  to  work  it  out  in  con- 
ference, and  we  knew  we  were  going  to 
pass  the  bill— the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  notified 
every  State  that  they  should  not  budg- 
et their  last  quarter  based  upon  the 
first  quarter  allotments.  Some  States 
acted  responsibly  and  took  that  under 
advisement,  and  they  did  that. 


This  formula  is  going  to  benefit  the 
entire  country.  I  understand  that  we 
all  have  to  stick  up  for  our  States  and 
the  people  m  our  States.  What  the 
heck.  I  find  this  as  hard  for  m.y  people 
m  my  State  as  others  do.  Again,  we  are 
trying  to  address  a  national  problem,  a 
problem  of  substance  abuse,  which  per- 
meates our  entire  society.  These  for- 
mulas have  to  be  fair  They  have  to  dis- 
tribute the  money  on  as  fair  a  formula 
as  possible. 

This  IS  not  partisan  issue,  not  a  re- 
gional issue,  and  it  is  not  small  States 
versus  big  States.  It  is  trying  to  dis- 
tribute the  limited  amounts  of  money 
that  we  have  to  meet  the  needs  where 
they  are  the  greatest.  And  we  have 
weighted  these  formulas.  We  are  not 
taking  things  away  from  urban  areas. 
As  I  said,  we  know  the  rate  of  sub- 
stance abuse  among  young  people  is 
higher  in  urban  areas.  Therefore,  we 
double-weighted  that  factor  to  help 
benefit  the  urban  areas. 

So  States  such  as  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida, for  example,  as  I  pointed  out.  are 
going  to  get  no  less  than  they  did  last 
year.  True,  they  will  not  get  as  much 
as  they  would  under  the  old  formula. 
To  be  fair  about  that,  the  old  formula 
could  not  exist,  or  stand,  because  I 
daresay  that  the  amounts  of  money 
that  my  subcommittee  under  appro- 
priations is  putting  into  ADAMHA— 
they  would  not  be  getting  that  amount 
of  money  under  the  old  formula,  be- 
cause so  many  States  were  being  dis- 
criminated against. 

I  believe  we  can  get  the  money  in 
there  and  distribute  it  more  fairly 
under  the  new  formula,  I  do  not  mind 
anybody  fighting  for  their  State,  for 
what  is  reasonable,  but  there  comes  a 
point  in  time  where  we  have  to  recog- 
nize that  this  is  a  national  problem  and 
not  just  one  that  concerns  just  our  own 
bailiwicks. 

1  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY'.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  DODD,  Mr,  President,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  conference  re- 
port, the  ADAMHA  Reorganization  Act 
of  1992,  I  commend  the  managers  of  the 
legislation.  I  note  that  a  major  part  of 
this  debate  has  been  over  the  formula 
over  the  last  several  days.  In  fact,  my 
State  is  one  of  those  that  would  have 
been  significantly  disadvantaged,  had 
we  not  tried  to  come  up  with  a  better 
formula  here.  It  still  has  inequities, 
but  at  least  there  is  a  safety  net.  or  a 
floor,  for  those  States  that  would  have 
fallen  way  below  their  current  levels  in 
such  a  critical  area  as  substance  abuse. 

Most  people  are  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems in  our  country:  Mental  illness  and 
substance  abuse  drain  the  country  of 
$300  billion  a  year.  It  is  an  overwhelm- 
ing problem.  It  does  not  discriminate 
against  religion,  color,  region,  or 
State.  The  human  costs  of  substance 
abuse,   we   know,   are   many— lost   pro- 
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duclivity.  lot.1  pulential.  and  the  lusl 
lives  are  staxifenni?  in  their  propor- 
tions. For  millions  of  children,  it  is  a 
daily  constant  and  an  insidious  de- 
stroyer of  their  lives 

This  legislation,  which  includes  the 
legislation  that  I  introduced  several 
years  ago,  the  Children  of  Substance 
Abusers  Act— the  so-called  COSA  leifis- 
lation  responds,  we  think,  to  the 
human  toll  from  a  problem  that  dev- 
astates many  American  families.  In  my 
view,  we  cannot  delay  action  on  these 
pressing?  needs 

The  distinjfuished  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr  Khnnkdy]  de- 
serves a  tremendous  amount  of  credit 
for  his  leadership  on  a  very  complex 
piece  of  legislation,  in  dealing  with  all 
of  us  in  this  Chamber— all  of  whom 
want  to  protect  our  States- in  trying 
to  craft  something  that  tries  to  be  as 
fair  as  possible  to  all  .W  States.  That  is 
never  easy.  U  is  a  herculean  task  to  do 
so.  And  certainly  we  would  love  more. 
I  wish  we  would  receive  more  than  we 
will  get  on  this,  but  you  cannot  do  it 
that  way. 

The  fact  that  we  have  a  formula  that 
does  try  at  least  to  protect  many 
States  from  falling  below  last  year's 
levels  deserves  credit.  We  ought  to  sup- 
port the  conference  report  and  work  to 
increase  the  resources  we  can  get. 

As  one  of  the  conferees  on  this  bill.  1 
believe  if  this  report  goes  back  to  ion- 
ference.  this  legislation  is  dead,  and 
any  increases  in  the  important  re- 
sources that  the  States  need  to  try  and 
get  some  help  in  addressing  substance 
abuse  problems  will  be  lost  for  this 
year  And  the  p«'ople  who  really  lose 
are  not  the  States  or  politicians;  the 
people  who  lose  are  the  pt'ople  who  de- 
pend on  getting  help  with  substance 
abuse  or  mental  illness. 

I  commend  Senator  Kknnedy  for  the 
effort.  The  current  formula  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  funds  is  inequitable, 
we  all  know  that  Rural  States  are 
shortchanged,  there  is  no  question 
about  it.  My  own  State,  as  I  men- 
tioned, Mr  President,  loses  consider- 
able funds  in  fiscal  year  1993 

The  legislation  correits  some  of 
those  inequities.  Reallocating  re- 
sources is  never  without  pain,  as  I  said 
a  moment  ago.  The  agreement  corrects 
the  process  and  protects  States  from 
falling  below  the  1991  level.  For  those 
reasons,  I  think  the  conference  report 
deserves  support. 

I  spoke  of  the  human  cost  of  sub- 
stance abuse,  the  amount  of  destruc- 
tion and  despair,  the  price  to  families 
and  children.  A  drug-  or  alcohol-ex- 
posed child  is  born  every  90  seconds  in 
this  country,  every  single  90  seconds. 
In  the  time  we  have  been  on  the  floor 
talking  about  this,  literally  dozens 
more  children  have  been  born  that 
have  been  drug-affected  already. 

Every  5*0  seconds  in  this  country,  a 
child  is  born  drug-exposed.  It  is  esti- 
mated 1  in  7  children  lives  in  a  home  in 


this  country  with  alcohol  or  drug  and 
abuse  problems.  In  cities  in  my  State, 
more  than  half  the  child  protection 
cases  involve  substance  abuse  in  the 
home. 

Look  at  reasons  the  family  is  under 
siege  today.  Clearly,  economic  pres- 
sures. I  think,  are  the  greatest  reason 
for  the  problems.  But  substance  abuse 
is  clearly  near  the  top  of  that  list  In 
fact,  I  think  there  is  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  economic  difficulties  that 
are  out  there  and  the  substance  abuse 
problems.  Thus.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  COSA  legislation  I 
mentioned  is  included  in  this  bill.  It  is 
a  grants  program  that  would  go  to 
communities  and  provide  for  com- 
prehensive services  and  support  to  chil- 
dren of  families  affected  by  substance 
abuse  to  help  them  stay  together 

One  of  the  things  we  know  when  yu\i 
have  a  drug-affected  mother,  is  that  if 
the  court  brings  her  before  that  bench 
and  immediately  strips  that  mother  of 
her  infant  child,  the  likelihood  that 
the  mother  is  going  to  be  rehabilitated, 
or  go  through  an  effective  treatment 
program  is  almost  nil.  There  certainly 
is  a  criminal  element  in  substance 
abuse  problems  But  if  we  do  not  begin 
to  appreciate  that  there  is  a  far  greater 
likelihood  of  that  individual,  this 
mother,  going  through  an  effective 
treatment  program  if  she  is  able  to  be 
with  that  child,  we  miss  the  point. 

This  is  not  being  h.ypothetical  I 
know  of  several  programs  that  I  per- 
sonally visited  in  States  in  this  coun- 
try—there are  very  few  of  them  in  the 
Nation  where  they  allow  the  mother 
and  infant  child  to  stay  together.  And 
the  treatment  programs  are  much 
more  effective  for  the  mother  going  off 
substance  abuse  and  staying  off  it  per- 
manently. It  works:  it  is  not  a  question 
of  theory  here.  It  works. 

So  this  COSA  legislation  is  designed 
to  allow  for  those  kinds  of  programs  to 
be  tried  more  effectively  across  the 
country,  to  sensitize  our  courts  and 
others  that  while  we  may  want  to  do 
something  harsh  to  that  mother  for 
what  she  has  done  by  exposing  that 
child,  the  most  important  issue  is  how 
do  we  get  her  off  that  stuff  so  that 
child  will  have  at  least  a  chance,  and 
any  future  children  she  has  will  not  be 
exposed. 

The  best  way  we  know  how  to  do  this 
is  by  allowing  that  family  to  stay  to- 
gether shredded,  tattered,  unrecogniz- 
able to  most  people  as  it  may  be,  it  is 
a  family  Trying  to  keep  it  together  in- 
creases the  likelihood  of  success  That 
is  what  the  COSA  bill  is  designed  to  do. 

There  are  other  features  to  the  bill, 
including  a  home  visiting  program.  The 
COSA  program  is  based  on  a  program 
that  started  in  New  Haven,  CT.  As  the 
Presiding  Officer  is  aware,  there  were 
years  of  study  in  that  community  lead- 
ing to  a  very  extensive  program,  the 
Mother's  Project,  in  that  city  which 
works  extremely  well.  From  that  con- 
cept, in  part,  we  crafted  the  COSA  bill. 


Again.  I  thank  the  manager.  Senator 
KknnkijV.  who  helped  us  to  incorporate 
this  legislation  as  part  of  this  con- 
ference report. 

I  conclude  here,  this  is  not  a  perfect 
piece  of  legislation:  there  is  some  in- 
equity. But  in  my  view,  it  is  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  deserves  support  in  the 
Chamber.  Despite  the  fact  I  ;im  going 
to  have  a  hard  time  telling  folks  in 
Connecticut  they  may  not  see  imme- 
diate increases  in  dollars  we  need  for 
family  needs,  rural  and  city  needs.  I 
am  going  to  vote  for  this  legislation 
because  Connecticut  cannot  afford  to 
lose  the  dollars  it  stands  to  lose  under 
current  law. 

Before  yielding  the  floor.  I  want  to 
thank  some  of  my  colleagues  for  their 
hard  work  on  this  bill,  which  1  trust 
will  see  final  Senate  approval  today.  I 
mentioned  Senator  KknnkdVs  leader- 
ship, but  I  also  thank  him  for  his 
staunch  support  for  COSA.  I  also  appre- 
ciate Senator  H.\TCH's  efforts  to  move 
S.  1306  through  conference  I  want  to 
thank  Senator  PelI-  and  Senator  Co.-\Ts 
for  their  work  on  the  formula  protec- 
tions and  Senator  Harkin  for  his  lead- 
ership in  increasing  block  grant  fund- 
ing. 

This  complex  bill  could  never  have 
been  completed  without  diligent  staff 
work.  Ron  Welch  of  Senator  Kennedy's 
staff  deserves  the  highest  praise  for 
pulling  together  this  immense  piece  of 
legislation  and  spearheading  the  staff 
negotiations  in  conference.  I  also  want 
to  thank  Patty  Cole  of  my  own  staff 
for  her  work  on  the  COSA  bill.  Other 
Senate  staff  for  whom  thanks  are  well 
deserved  include  Lauren  Gross  of  Sen- 
ator Peli/s  staff.  Peter  Reineke  of 
Senator  H.^RKlN's  staff,  Adele  Robinson 
of  Senator  .Apams'  staff.  Gail  Laster  of 
Senator  Mktzknbai^m's  staff,  Ann 
Labelle  of  Senator  Hatch  s  staff.  Shar- 
on Soderstrom  and  Alison  Carroll  of 
Senator  Cn.\TS'  staff,  Kent  Talbert  of 
Senator  T>ruRMOND's  staff,  and  Annie 
Silverman  of  Senator  Durenbergeh's 
staff 

Finally,  the  COSA  legislation  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  the  ef- 
forts of  many  children's  groups.  I 
would  like  to  particularly  thank  A! 
Gulda  of  the  Child  Welfare  League,  who 
has  provided  critical  substantive  ad- 
vice on  the  bill's  content  as  well  as 
tireless  advocacy  to  win  support  for 
the  bill.  Also.  Randy  Moore  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  was 
the  moving  force  liehind  the  COSA  Coa- 
lition that  came  together  to  advocate 
for  the  bill.  Others  who  deserve  special 
thanks  include  Mary  Carpenter  of  the 
National  Commission  to  Prevent  Infant 
Mortality.  Mary  Lee  Allen  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Defense  F'und.  Lauia  P>ldman  of 
the  National  Association  of  Children's 
Hospitals  and  Related  Institutions. 
Jennifer  Miller  of  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association.  Susan  Campbell 
and  Holly  Grayson  of  the  Association 
of    Maternal    and    Child    Health    Pro- 


grams, and  Tom  Birch  of  the  National 
Coalition  on  Child  Abuse. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
3  years  of  partisan  and  regional  con- 
flict, the  Senate  has  fashioned  a  bill  to 
transfer  the  three  research  branches  of 
the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration  [ADAMHA]  to 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  as 
three  new  institutes:  and  to  split  the 
major  Federal  grant  for  mental  health 
and  substance  abuse  services  into  two 
separate  programs.  I  am  pleased  to  add 
my  voice  to  those  who  support  this  im- 
provement. 

This  bill  also  puts  forward  the  first 
major  antitobaccc  provision  of  the 
nineties  by  firming  up  existing  laws  to 
eliminate  the  sale  of  tobacco  to  mi- 
nors. For  too  long,  we  have  ignored 
smoking  and  related  diseases  in  favor 
of  other  seemingly  more  pressing 
causes.  Only  now,  in  the  light  of  recent 
studies,  are  Americans  beginning  to  re- 
alize and  act  on  the  terrible  costs  of  to- 
bacco use,  both  in  terms  of  human  and 
financial  I'esources. 

Several  months  ago,  the  Oregon 
Health  Department  released  a  detailed 
appraisal  of  the  effects  of  smoking  en- 
titled '-Tobacco  and  Oregonians:  A  Leg- 
acy of  Illness  and  Death."  The  hazards 
of  tobacco  use  can  clearly  be  traced 
through  a  system,  unique  to  Oregon, 
whereby  a  physician  determines  the 
role  of  tobacco  in  the  decedent's  death. 
During  1989.  the  deaths  of  6.276  Orego- 
nians—almost  1  in  4— were  tobacco-re- 
lated, including  43  infant  deaths  and 
688  passive  smoking  deaths.  That  com- 
pares to  5.829  deaths  attributed  solely 
to  heart  disease,  4.030  to  cancer  and 
1.721  deaths  coming  from  strokes. 
Hence,  if  deaths  linked  to  tobacco  were 
treated  as  a  separate  entity,  they 
would  rank  as  the  No.  1  killer  of  Orego- 
nians. 

By  choosing  not  to  smoke,  men  and 
women  are  likely  to  enjoy  a  prolonged 
and  less  painful  existence.  For  in- 
stance, among  Oregonians  who  died  in 
1989  due  to  smoking  related  heart  dis- 
ease, the  median  age  at  death  was  70 
years— 12  years  less  than  that  of  those 
whose  deaths  were  not  tobacco  related. 
When  tobacco  induced  cancer  took  the 
lives  of  Oregonians.  the  median  age  at 
death  was  69.  this  compared  to  74  years 
for  deaths  not  linked  to  cancer. 

The  economic  cost  of  smoking  relat- 
ed diseases  is  as  tremendous.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  no  less  than  $72,400  is  spent 
every  hour  on  costs  generated  by  Or- 
egon smokers.  In  1989.  smoking  attrib- 
utable diseases  accounted  for  more 
than  $634,406,762  in  medical  costs  and 
lost  productivity.  Two  thirds  of  that 
sum  stemmed  from  the  unfulfilled  po- 
tential of  lifetime  earnings  -Oregoni- 
ans dying  or  becoming  disabled  pre- 
maturely because  of  their  addiction  to 
nicotine. 

We  learn  from  the  Surgeon  General's 
annual  report  on  smoking  that  on  a  na- 
tional    level     smoking-related    health 


costs  are  devastating.  In  the  United 
States,  persons  aged  25  years  or  older 
who  ever  smoked  cigarettes  will  incur 
excess  lifetime  medical  care  costs  of 
$501  million.  Indeed,  the  estimated  av- 
erage lifetime  medical  costs  for  a 
smoker  exceed  those  for  a  nonsmoker 
by  over  $6,000.  This  excess  is  a  weighted 
average  for  all  smokers,  so  for  those 
who  develop  tobacco  related  diseases 
the  costs  are  much  higher. 

By  1985.  the  mortality  burden  im- 
posed by  smoking  each  year  m  North 
America  reached  426,000:  390,000  of 
these  deaths  occurred  in  the  United 
States.  The  results  serve  as  a  shocking 
reminder  of  the  epidemic  magnitude  of 
smoking  related  diseases,  despite  the 
one-half  percent  decrease  each  year  m 
the  number  of  smokers.  Moreover,  the 
drop  in  the  total  number  of  tobacco 
users  hides  the  rapid  rise  in  the  propor- 
tion of  women  smokers.  The  United 
States,  which  has  only  5  percent  of  the 
females  in  the  world,  currently  has 
about  half  the  female  deaths  from  to- 
bacco. 

On  a  world  map,  figures  released  by 
the  British  medical  journal  Lancet 
relay  the  growing  "brown  plague."  If 
current  rates  continue.  250  million  peo- 
ple in  industrialized  nations — equiva- 
lent to  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  States— will  die  in  the  next  30 
years  of  smoking  related  diseases. 
Smoking,  although  an  expensive  pas- 
time, is  not  simply  a  vice  of  economi- 
cally wealthy  nations,  rather  the  ex- 
tent IS  not  fully  known  elsewhere.  In 
Eastern  Europe,  particularly  in  Po- 
land, the  numbers  who  choose  to 
smoke  continue  to  rise,  while  in  China 
and  Indonesia  as  many  as  70  percent  of 
men  smoke. 

These  human  and  health  care  costs 
can  be  eliminated  if  each  smoker 
makes  a  personal  commitment  to 
break  the  cycle  of  addiction.  Account- 
ing for  the  time  lag  between  starting 
smoking  and  it's  effects,  quitting  the 
habit  will  still  considerably  reduce  the 
risk  of  contracting  a  tobacco-related 
disease.  Individuals  are  entitled  to  the 
right  to  make  their  own  choices,  but 
such  choices  are  shaped  by  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  environmental  cir- 
cumstances. Pressure  must  be  applied 
on  a  local,  regional,  national,  and 
international  scale  to  influence  each 
smoker  or  potential  smoker  in  his  or 
her  choice  to  use  tobacco.  Only  then 
will  we  remove  the  dangers  of  smoking, 
and  thereby  alleviate  the  pain  of  suf- 
fering and  calm  the  fear  of  financial 
loss. 

Attempts  to  prevent  and  control  to- 
bacco use  must  concentrate  on  three 
areas:  education,  taxation,  and  legisla- 
tion. Role  models,  whether  family 
members,  teachers,  or  peers  need  to 
bolster  the  efforts  by  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments  to  educate  our 
young  men  and  women  in  the  costs  of 
smoking.  Their  part  is  as  large  or  as 
small  as  they  make  it. 


By  levying  excise  taxes  on  tobacco 
products  the  debate  over  smoking  is 
elevated  to  an  economic  argument. 
People  are  forced  to  consider  whether 
they  can  afford  to  smoke,  to  decide  if 
money  should  in  fact  be  spent  on  more 
vital  commodities.  In  a  capitalist  soci- 
ety this  is  perhaps  the  strongest  an- 
swer. Moreover,  funds  collected  can  be 
returned  to  the  public  by  expanding 
medical  coverage  for  the  needy.  That  Is 
why  in  Oregon  the  Medical  Association 
plans  to  propose  a  25-cent-a-pack  in- 
crease in  cigarette  taxes.  In  California, 
this  extra  tax  has  cut  smoking  rates  by 
17  percent  since  it  began  in  1988.  and 
thereby  will  save  the  nonsmoking  tax- 
payer money  in  medical  costs. 

In  all  but  six  States— New  Mexico. 
Missouri.  Montana.  Kentucky,  Georgia, 
and  Delaware— we  already  have  the  leg- 
islation in  place  to  ban  cigarette  sales 
to  minors.  Yet.  these  laws  are  rarely 
enforced,  perhaps  because  other  crimes 
are  regarded  as  potentially  more  seri- 
ous to  the  public  health.  The  ADAMHA 
reauthorization  bill  will  at  last  reverse 
this,  and  therefore  I  support  unequivo- 
cally the  goals  that  it  seeks  to  achieve. 

The  bill  requires  State  to  ban  the 
sale  or  distribution  of  tobacco  products 
to  anyone  under  the  age  of  IB.  Further. 
States  would  be  required  to  enforce  the 
law  in  a  manner  that  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  reduce  the  extent  to  which 
tobacco  products  are  available  to  un- 
derage youths.  Indeed,  they  would  need 
to  submit  annual  reports  detailing 
their  efforts.  These  would  have  to  in- 
clude random,  unannounced  inspec- 
tions of  locations  where  tobacco  prod- 
ucts are  sold.  Otherwise,  the  States 
could  lose  up  to  40  percent  of  their  Fed- 
eral substance  abuse  funds. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senate  will  prob- 
ably not  see  another  worthy 
ant'ismoking  bill.  S.  1088.  the  Tobacco 
Product  Education  and  Health  Protec- 
tion Act.  on  the  floor  this  year.  How- 
ever, I  hope  that  m  the  near  future  the 
bill,  or  a  similar  one.  will  be  consid- 
ered. The  education,  research,  and  en- 
forcement provisions  therein  will  fur- 
ther heighten  the  public's  awareness 
and  serve  to  demonstrate  the  Govern- 
ment's commitment  to  curb  tobacco 
use  in  the  1990's. 

Smoking  is  beyond  a  doubt  dan- 
gerous, if  not  deadly.  Many  people  real- 
ize this,  and  like  myself  have  quit.  But, 
the  social  norms  persist  and  these  are 
the  real  barriers  to  our  ultimate  goal 
of  a  healthier,  happier  society.  As  the 
Surgeon  Genera!  said,  we  must  act  in 
concert  and  educate  our  fellow  citizens 
to  reduce  smoking  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  mention  the  other 
improvements  in  the  bill  which  will 
help  in  the  effort  to  reduce  the  Na- 
tion's drug  abuse  problem.  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  the  formula  for  block 
grants  to  the  States  is  more  equitable 
and     recognizes    the    needs    of    rural 
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states.  In  .nldition.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  ADMS  block  jfrant  has  been  sepa- 
rated into  two  block  grants,  one  for 
mental  health  and  the  other  for  sub- 
stance abuse.  Improvements  in  State 
planninti  and  mamtcnance  will  in- 
crea.se  State  block  k'rant  accountabil- 
ity and  will  ensure  that  eligible  popu- 
lations are  served. 

^furthermore,  new  initiatives  in  chil- 
dren's mental  health  will  aid  children 
with  severe  mental  health  problems. 
And,  children  of  substance  abusers  will 
be  targeted  as  at-risk  populations  to 
receive  services  they  so  desperately 
need  These  changes  will  enhance  our 
ability  to  fight  mental  illness  and  sub- 
stance abuse  in  years  to  come  There- 
fore, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  conference  report  to  the  Alcohol. 
Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Reor- 
ganization Act 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  in  support  of  the 
confereni'e  report  on  S  1306,  the  Alco- 
hol, Drug  ."Vbuse  and  Mental  Health  Re- 
organization Act.  [..engthy  and  delicate 
negotiations  have  brought  us  to  this 
point,  and  I  wish  to  commend  both  the 
chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee — Senator  KKNNEOY, 
and  the  ranking  member-Senator 
H.MXH.  tor  their  fine  work  and  leader- 
ship in  helping  craft  this  bipartisan 
conference  report 

There  are  many  significant  changes 
to  current  law  in  this  legislation.  Of 
particular  note  are  the  changes  in  the 
structure  of  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse, 
and  Mental  Health  Services  Adminis- 
tration and  the  changes  in  the  Slate 
block  grant  formula. 

With  respect  to  the  structure,  the 
conference  report  transfers  the  three 
research  institutes — the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health,  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Drug  Abuse,  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism— to  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  [NIH).  By  separating  out  the 
research  component  from  the  services 
delivery  component,  the  PVderal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  able  to  more  effec- 
tively carry  out  research,  and  deliver 
services  to  those  in  need. 

With  respect  to  the  block  grant  for- 
mula, the  conference  report  adopts  the 
Senate  version  with  a  few  changes.  I 
am  pleased  to  lend  m.v  strong  support. 
The  formula  change  represents  a  deli- 
cate balancing  of  many  competing  in- 
terests, and  represents  a  significant 
step  forward  in  how  Federal  dollars  are 
distributed  among  urban  and  rural 
States.  For  those  who  are  concerned 
about  the  formula  change,  we  have  in- 
cluded assurances  that  no  Stiite  will 
receive  less  than  its  fiscal  year  1991 
level  of  funding. 

.^gain,  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to 
offer  my  strong  support  and  I  arge  the 
prompt  passage  of  this  important  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in    strong    support    of    S.     1306.     the 


ADAMHA  reauthorization  conference 
report.  I  wish  to  thank  my  friend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Labor 
Committee,  Senator  KKNNKDY.  and  my 
good  friend,  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Senator  H.\TCH,  for  the  work 
they  have  done  to  produce  this  particu- 
lar piece  of  legislation.  It  has  surely 
not  been  an  easy  task. 

Ever  since  1981,  the  Alcohol,  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Block  Grant 
Program  has  been  the  primary  Federal 
funding  mechanism  for  alcohol  and 
other  drug  abuse  prevention  and  treat- 
ment services  and  for  community  men- 
tal health  services  The  acts  fun- 
damental purpose  has  always  been 
first,  to  enable  States  to  identify  and 
target  priority  areas  of  need,  and  sec- 
ond, to  ensure  that  all  States  share  eq- 
uitably in  available  Federal  resources. 

Unfortunately.  as  the  program 
evolved  over  the  last  decade,  it  lost 
much  of  its  hallmark  of  flexibility 
Congress  used  the  block  grant  to  re- 
spond to  newly  identified  and  pressing 
social  needs  for  which  no  other  discrete 
funding  source  was  available,  and  in 
the  process,  became  ever  more  pre- 
scriptive about  how  the  States  would 
spend  the  money — their  own  as  well  as 
the  Government's.  At  the  same  time, 
the  formula  for  allocating  block  grant 
funds  among  the  States  produced  gross 
inefjuities  in  the  distribution  between 
heavily  urbanized  States  and  largely 
rural  States.  In  fact,  a  recent  GAG 
study  reported  that,  although  urban 
rates  of  people  at  risk  are  about  3 
times  higher  than  those  of  rural  areas, 
the  1988  ADAMHA  grant  allocation  for- 
mula resulted  in  an  urban  rural  fund- 
ing difference  of  15  to  1. 

During  the  eighties.  Congress  was  op- 
erating under  the  assumption  that  sub- 
stance abuse  and  mental  health  prob- 
lems were  big  city  problems.  However, 
we  now  know  very  clearly  that  that  is 
not  the  case— that  abuse  of  drugs  other 
than  cocaine  is  severe  in  rural  areas, 
that  depression  and  suicide  rates  are 
also  high. 

Under  the  legislation  before  us  now, 
the  AD.'VMHA  distribution  formula  has 
been  revised  to  reflect  a  new  under- 
standing of  the  prevalence  of  drug 
abuse,  alcoholism,  and  mental  health 
problems  in  rural  areas  of  the  Nation. 
I  am  very  gratified  that  my  own  State 
of  Wyoming,  which,  like  many  of  her 
rural  neighbors,  is  in  urgent  need  of  ad- 
ditional treatment  funds,  and  will  fi- 
nally have  fair  relief  under  this  bill. 
This  formula  is  basically  justice  de- 
layed. 

I  am  also  delighted  that  the  archi- 
tects of  this  legislation  have  responded 
to  issues  that  I  and  others  have  raised 
concerning  flexibility  of  the  block 
grant  funds.  A  number  of  well-inten- 
tioned earmarks  and  set-aside  require- 
ments have  grown  up  in  the  program 
under  previous  authorizations.  How- 
ever well-intentioned,  these  set-aside 
mandates  for  specific  services  or  spe- 


cific population  groups  are  counter- 
productive in  rural  and  fiontier  areas 
that  do  not  have  the  economies  of  scale 
or  populations  to  justify  dedicating  so 
large  a  portion  of  program  funds.  I 
think  we  succeeded  in  making  that 
clear  to  the  members  of  the  Labor 
Committee  and  the  set-asides  have,  for 
the  most  part,  been  either  better  tar- 
geted or  eliminated  under  this  reau- 
thoriziition. 

So.  once  more,  I  want  to  thank  the 
committee  for  addressing  these  con- 
cerns— it  means  that  the  funds  pro- 
vided under  grant  will  go  further  and 
serve  more  individuals  in  small  States 
like  Wyoming 

Thank  you.  Mr   President. 

Mr.  Hlf^'.'XN.  .Mr  President,  my  home 
.State  of  Nevada  is  one  of  the  States 
harmed  by  the  implementation  of  S. 
1306s  funding  formula  as  developed  in 
conference  committee.  Most  harmful  is 
the  effect  immediate  implementation 
of  this  funding  foimula  in  the  final 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1992  will  have  on 
my  State's  current  alcohol,  substance 
abuse,  and  mental  health  programs  and 
services. 

Nevada's  original  fiscal  year  1992  al- 
location for  its  alcohol,  substance 
abuse,  and  mental  health  programs  was 
$7,389,000:  an  amount  combining  all  the 
programs.  Under  the  conference  report 
formula  as  proposed,  Nevada's  fiscal 
year  1992  allocation  would  be  $6,975,991. 
a  reduction  of  5413, (X)9  for  the  entire  fis- 
cal year.  If  the  conference  report  fund- 
ing formula  is  implemented,  Nevada 
will  experience  the  entire  $413,009  de- 
crease in  the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1992.  To  many  States,  this  de- 
crease may  not  seem  like  a  lot  of 
money,  but  to  my  State,  it  is  dramatic. 

Nevada  has  already  exp^erienced  dras- 
tic funding  and  service  cutbacks  in  its 
mental  health  services  this  year.  Due 
to  State  revenue  shortfalls,  the  State 
mental  health  division  has  absorbed  a 
$4,471,660  State  funding  I'eduction. 

This  reduction  eliminated  171.5  posi- 
tions from  the  State's  mental  health 
programs;  reduced  the  Las  Vegas  out- 
patient counseling  caseload  from  1,,500 
to  350,  and  eliminated  26  housing  place 
ments;  in  Reno,  it  dropped  238  out- 
patient counseling  clients  from  service, 
and  closed  32  transitional  housing  beds: 
and.  reduced  the  cases  served  in  rural 
areas  by  1.764  per  year. 

The  services  affected  were  outpatient 
counseling,  case  management,  day 
treatment,  and  subsidized  housing— the 
very  same  services  also  funded  by  the 
ADMS  block  grant.  The  very  same 
services  that  would  have  further  fund- 
ing reductions  to  absorb  under  S.  1306's 
formula  if  implemented  in  the  final 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1992. 

Also  S.  1306's  proposed  ADMS  block 
grant  requires  Slates  with  .^IDS  case 
rates  in  excess  of  10  per  100.000  provide 
extensive  services  such  as  expanded  bed 
capacity,  outreach.  TB  testing,  and 
early  intervention   in  rural  areas.  Ne- 


vada, with  its  rales  of  20.1  cases  per 
100.000  would  be  required  to  dramati- 
cally expand  very  expensive  inter- 
disciplinary treatment  alternatives, 
while  being  faced  with  the  5413.009 
funding  cutback.  Anyone  can  see  that 
Nevada's  programs  and  services  will  be 
unable  to  meet  those  new  require- 
ments, when  existing  programs  will  not 
be  adequately  funded. 

Added  to  the  mental  health  program.- 
funding  cuts,  and  the  new  AIDS-related 
requirements,  is  the  loss  in  funding  for 
Nevada's  alcohol  and  substance  abuse 
programs.  In  the  final  quarter  of  this 
fiscal  year,  at  least  200  people  will  be 
unable  to  receive  alcohol  and  drug 
treatment  services,  and  another  1.000 
people  will  be  without  access  to  pre- 
vention services.  Foi'  the  pregnant 
mother,  who  may  be  abusing  alcohol  or 
drugs,  the  loss  of  these  services  can 
very  well  result  in  a  fetal  alcohol  syn- 
drome baby. 

I  appreciate  the  difficulty  the  con- 
itience  committee  has  experienced  in 
trying  to  create  an  equitable  funding 
foimula.  In  good  faith,  my  State  of  Ne- 
vada planned  its  programs  and  services 
for  fiscal  year  1992,  assuming  the  cur- 
rent formula,  and  anticipating  the  Fed- 
eral funding  available  thereunder.  How 
can  a  State  reasonably  be  expected  to 
plan  its  programs'  funding  for  fiscal 
year  1992,  based  on  a  funding  formula 
announced  in  the  conference  commit- 
tee's May  1992  report? 

How  can  my  State  be  expected  to 
continue  to  provide  these  programs 
under  this  situation  without  cutting 
hack  on  services  and  personnel  in  the 
very  programs  this  bill  strives  to  im- 
prove? What  have  we  gained,  if  these 
programs  are  effectively  dismantled  in 
the  final  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year'' 

I  would  hope  the  current  formula 
could  be  extended  through  the  remain- 
der of  fiscal  year  1992  to  minimize  dam- 
age to  the  current  programs  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  t(j 
provide  all  of  the  Stales  the  time  nec- 
essary to  plan  for  the  funding  changes. 
At  the  very  least,  if  the  funding  for- 
mula must  be  implemented  this  fiscal 
year,  it  should  only  be  applied  to  the 
fourth  quarter  funding  amount,  and 
not  to  the  full  fiscal  year  1992  funding 
amount.  For  Nevada,  this  would  still 
mean  absorbing  a  decrease  of  5103.252: 
still  a  substantial  amount  for  my 
State,  but  one  easier  to  absorb  than 
the  full  S413.0O9  cutback. 

If  the  funding  formula  must  be  imple- 
mented as  proposed,  let  us  agree  to 
apply  it  only  to  the  amount  of  the 
block  grant's  funding  for  the  final 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1992.  We  do  not 
need  to  devastate  some  .States'  pro- 
grams in  the  final  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1992  to  accomplish  the  goals  of  the  bill. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
voting  to  recommit  S.  1306  to  the  con- 
ference committee. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  Ihe  motion  offered 


by  Senator  Gr.\h.\m.  This  motion 
would  instruct  the  conferees  to  recon- 
sider the  block  grant  formula  distrib- 
uting drug  treatment  and  mental 
health  dollars,  in  particular  to  delay 
the  proposed  change  in  the  block  grant 
formula. 

I  believe  this  conference  report  con- 
tains many  valuable  programs,  boost- 
ing the  drug  treatment  block  grant, 
boosting  sevei-al  drug  treatment  pro- 
grams targeting  pregnant  addicts  and 
children  at  highest  risk  of  turning  to 
drugs,  and  an  amendment  I  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Labor  Committee  au- 
thored pi'oviding.  for  the  first  time,  a 
Federal  program  to  develop  medicines 
to  treat  drug  addiction. 

However.  I  believe  this  conference  re- 
port falls  short  in  one  particular  area  - 
the  distribution  formula  for  ADAMHA 
block  grants  funds. 

As  everyone  in  this  Chamber  knows, 
the  scourge  of  drugs  is  a  truly  national 
epidemic— -no  region  of  the  country,  no 
State  of  the  Nation,  no  city,  no  town, 
no  rural  village  has  been  spai'ed  the 
human  tragedy  caused  by  drugs.  The 
national  scale  of  the  scourge  of  drugs 
demands  that  Federal  funds  attack  this 
epidemic  throughout  the  Nation. 

In  my  home  State  of  Delaware,  as  in 
every  State,  drugs  have  brought  a  ter- 
rible toll.  To  cite  just  one  example,  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  drug  epidemic, 
Delaware  prisons  have  been  literally 
overwhelmed  with  drug  criminals,  as 
well  as  many  drug-addicted  criminals. 

Fighting  this  epidemic.  Delaware 
has.  m  my  view,  some  of  the  finest 
drug  treatment  professionals  in  the  en- 
tire Nation— Delaware  has  started  a 
model  halfway  house  that  will  provide 
drug  treatment,  and  a  bridge  to  a  pro- 
ductive life,  to  released  offenders.  In 
addition  to  many  other  examples,  Dela- 
ware has  developed  drug  treatment 
pi'ogi'ams  for  those  addicts  most  in 
need  of  help— including  pregnant  ad- 
dicts, as  well  as  teenagers  who  have 
fallen  prey  to  the  scourge  of  drugs. 

Federal  dollars— through  the  block 
grant  and  other  programs— have  been 
of  great  assistance  to  Delaware  in  pro- 
viding these  programs.  Still,  however, 
a  great  need  for  drug  treatment,  alco- 
hol treatment,  and  mental  health  re- 
mains in  Delaware. 

For  this  reason.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  believe  that  the  conference  report 
would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
fight  against  drugs  in  nearly  every 
other  respect.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment to  instruct  the  members  of  the 
conference  committee  to  reconsider 
the  block  grant  formula,  specifically  to 
delay  any  changes  in  the  formula  until 
next  year.  Delaying  these  changes  is 
the  right  and  fair  thing  to  do.  and  I 
urge  my  colle.agues  to  adopt  the  Gra- 
ham amendment. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee, and  sponsor  of  and  conferee  on  S. 


1306.  yield  for  questions  on  the  trauma 
center  revitalization  part  of  S.  1306s 
conference  report'!' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  for  questions  from  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Before  I  ask  my  ques- 
tions. I  would  like  to  thank  the  chair- 
man for  defending  in  conference  the 
Senate  version  of  trauma  centers  and 
m  crafting  a  compromise  between  the 
House  and  Senate  versions.  At  my  re- 
quest, he  accepted  trauma  centers  as 
an  amendment  when  the  Senate  passed 
S.  1306  last  summer.  I  know  I  speak  for 
my  original  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Senate  AL  Gore,  when  I  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  chairman's  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  I  commend  his  strong  leadership 
on  this  important  issue.  I  also  com- 
mend the  leadership  shown  by  Senator 
Gore  and  by  Senators  Levin  and  RiE- 
GLE  who  also  worked  hard  for  the  trau- 
ma center  initiative. 

Mr.  BENTSEN  To  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive grants  under  our  legislation, 
trauma  centers  must  first  serve  areas 
suffering  from  the  vast  array  of  vio- 
lence that  accompanies  the  drug  trade 
on  our  streets  and  second,  have  in- 
curred substantial  losses  m  uncompen- 
sated trauma  care.  Am  1  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  the  conference  re- 
port allows  trauma  centers  to  submit  a 
combination  of  qualifying  penetrating 
and  blunt  trauma  cases  in  their  grant 
applications'' 

Mr.  KENNEDY  The  Senator's  under- 
standing is  correct. 

.Mr.  BENTSEN.  .■Knd  am  I  further  cor- 
rect that  the  conferees  have  relaxed 
the  level  of  scrutiny  under  which  blunt 
trauma  will  be  judged  in  grant  applica- 
tions? An  applying  center  now  only  has 
to  have  a  reasonable  belief  that  the 
trauma  resulted  from  violence  directly 
or  indirectly  arising  from  drug  traf- 
ficking'.' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  For  example,  an  ap- 
plicant could  include  the  case  of  an  in- 
nocent teenager  who  is  beaten  uncon- 
scious and  suffers  a  concussion,  being 
mistaken  as  a  rival  drug  dealer.  The 
applicant  could  include  it  although  the 
applicant  could  not  swear  to  knowing 
the  exact  circumstances  behind  the 
teenager's  beating.  That  lack  of  knowl- 
edge is  because  the  applicant's  first 
contract  with  a  case  like  this  is  most 
often  when  paramedics  radio  in  the  pa- 
tient's condition  from  the  scene  or 
when  the  patient  entei's  the  emergency 
room  doors.  By  then,  the  attackers  or 
eyewitnesses  have  been  long  gone  from 
the  scene  and  therefore  cannot  disclose 
the  reasons  behind  the  beating.  The  ab- 
sence of  witnesses  could  have  a  worse 
impact  if  the  victim  is  not  forthcom- 
ing, dies,  or  is  in  a  coma. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  would  be  unreason- 
able for  us  to  expert  a  trauma  center  to 
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know  the  circumstances  of  every 
wound  It  treats.  And  it  would  be  un- 
wise for  us  to  require  the  trauma  cen- 
ter to  use  its  resources  to  track  down 
those  circumstances.  The  well-bemjf  of 
the  community  is  best  served  by  let- 
ting the  trauma  center  perform  its 
vital  role  of  saving  lives,  and  not  by  in- 
vestiNratini?  or  proving  the  reasons  for 
its  patients'  injuries. 

Mr  KKNTSP:n  So,  in  my  example. 
the  applying  trauma  center  would  not 
have  to  send  staff  to  the  police  depart- 
ment or  to  the  site  of  the  beating,  in 
order  to  gather  facts  proving  that  this 
case  arose  from  diug  trafficking-relat- 
ed  violence?  The  applicant  would  not 
have  to  screen  the  patient's  or 
attacker's  blood  for  the  presence  of 
drugs  or  alcohoP 

Mr  KKNNKDY  The  chairman  is  cor- 
rect The  applK  -lilt  would  not  have  to. 
This  case  would  (jualify  simply  because 
in  the  e.xt)eiienre  .md  belief  of  the 
grant  applicant,  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  case  are  consistent  with 
violence  arising  from  drug  trafficking. 
The  ( m  umstances  could  come  from. 
among  other  things,  the  patient's  con- 
dition and  injuries  and  the  history  re- 
ported to  the  trauma  center. 

Mr  HKNTSKN  I  thank  the  chairman 
and  the  rest  of  the  House-Senate  con- 
ferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired  from  the  extension 

The  time  remaining  is  9  minutes  for 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  and  the  time 
extension  under  the  recess  has  expired. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  1  hoose  to  have  any  further  re- 
marks. I  see  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  if 
he  wants  to  have  2  or  3  minutes. 

Mr  HARKIN  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  an  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr   KENNEDY    Fine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  H.ARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
pliment the  .Senator  from  Connecticut 
foi'  his  remarks 

Again.  I  point  out  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  right;  that  his  is 
one  of  the  eight  .States,  like  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut  are  in  the  same 
boat  as  Florida,  exactly.  I  know  that  is 
less  than  last  year. 

A  hold  harmless  clause  we  put  in 
theif  .•Kkmui,  1  think  it  is  a  recogni- 
tion. I  heard  the  .Senator  from  Con- 
necticut saying  this  is  a  national  prob- 
lem and  we  have  to  be  responsive  and 
be  r-easonable  for  this,  and  make  sure 
we  target  these  moneys.  And  I  believe 
that  IS  the  responsible  way  to  go 
There  was  tlii.s  hold  h.irmless  clause  in 
here. 

I    think    the    position    t.iken    by    the 
Senator  from  Connect  nut  and  the  lead 
ership  shown  tiy  the  Senator  from  Mas 
sachusetts    is    the    enlightened    and    I 
think  the  responsible  way  we  have  to 
proceed  here 


I  compliment  the  .Seii.itor  from  Con- 
necticut for  hi,'-  le.idt-rship. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2:15  P.M 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under 
the  previous  order,  '!.'■  Senate  will 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2:1.5 
p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  12:44  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2:15  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order    by    the    Presiding    Officer    [Mr. 

Mr   COATS  a<1.i!f--ed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDIM;  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  I nd  1.111,1 

Mr.  COATS  Mr  President.  I  know  a 
vote  is  pending.  1  will  not  take  much 
time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  set  the 
vote  aside  and  that  I  he  permitted  to 
spe.ik 

Thf  PRESIDINC;  OFFICF.H  Without 
objectum.  it  is  sli  (>i  dered 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
toda.v  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  the  conference  report  to 
S  1306.  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Administration  Reorga- 
nization Act.  This  conference  report  is 
a  result  of  years  of  negotiation  and  bi- 
partisan efforts,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
we  have  finally  arrived  at  a  com- 
promise on  this  important  legislation. 

One  of  the  principal  issues  of  the 
ADAMHA  reauthorization  has  been  the 
distribution  formula  for  Federal  treat- 
ment dollars  to  the  States  through  the 
ADMS  block  grant.  This  issue  is  of 
great  concern  to  my  home  State  of  In- 
diana, as  well  as  numerous  other 
States,  as  we  stand  to  lose  essential 
Federal  treatment  dollars. 

Under  current  law.  Indiana  stands  to 
lose  $5.5  million  by  1993.  This  loss  of 
treatment  dollars  would  lead  to  a  dis- 
ruption of  services  and  the  closing  of 
treatment  centers.  A  funding  loss  of 
this  magnitude  translates  into  a  poten- 
tial cut  in  treatment  assistance  to  30 
community  mental  health  centers  and 
numerous  drug  and  alcohol  treatment 
facilities  in  Indiana.  This  scenario  is 
simply  not  acceptable 

The  Senate  addressed  this  problem 
by  including  a  hold  harmless  in  its  re- 
authorization package.  When  S.  1306 
was  originally  introduced  in  1991.  it 
contained  only  a  1-year  hold  harmless. 
Hy  working  with  several  members  on 
the  committee,  namely  Senators  Ken- 
.NEDY.  H.ATCH.  and  Pell,  we  were  able 
to  extend  the  hold  harmless  to  3 
years— ensuring  that  no  State  would 
lose  treatment  dollars  over  the  life  of 
the  reauthorization. 

Unlike  the  Senate,  the  House  was 
slow  to  act  on  this  legislation  When 
the  House  finally  passed  its  ADAMH.^ 
reauthorization  package  in  March,  it 
passed  a  bill  which  contained  no  hold 
harmless  provision.  Under  the  House- 
passed  bill,  Indiana  would  have  re- 
ceived 54  million  less  than  current  law 
in  fiscal  year  1992  alone. 


As  a  conferee  on  this  legislation.  I 
am  extremely  gratified  that  the  con- 
ference agreement  incluiies  a  hold- 
harmless  provision  similar'  to  that  con- 
tained in  the  .Senate  bill.  The  con- 
ference agreement  formula  will  redress 
the  current  urban  rural  imbalance 
without  causing  any  State  to  lose 
treatment  dollars  from  fiscal  year  1991 
levels. 

I  am,  however,  concerned  about  the 
splitting  of  the  block  grant  into  sepa- 
rate mental  health  and  substance 
abuse  block  grants,  with  20  percent  of 
funds  going  to  mental  health  and  80 
percent  to  substance  abuse.  Unlike 
most  States.  Indiana  uses  the  majority 
of  Its  block  grant,  about  60  percent,  for 
mental  health  treatment.  Fortunately, 
the  agreement  includes  a  provision 
which  would  enable  States  to  apply  to 
the  Secretary  for  a  waiver  to  allow 
them  to  switch  funds  between  the  two 
block  grants.  I  hope  that  we  revisit 
this  issue  when  Congress  looks  to  reau- 
thorize ADAMHA  in  the  future 

Another  principle  concern  of  mine 
during  the  conference  was  the  large 
number  of  onerous  set-asides,  ear- 
marks, and  taps  on  the  block  grant  to 
fund  new  categorical  programs  which 
were  contained  in  the  House-passed 
bill.  These  provisions  would  severely 
restrict  the  flexibility  of  each  State  to 
determine  how  best  to  use  these  funds 
to  address  its  specific  and  unique 
needs. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  were  able  to 
eliminate  or  decrease  many  of  these 
burdensome  provisions  in  the  com- 
promise The  conference  report  elimi- 
nates or  considerably  narrows  the  set- 
aside  for  drug  abusers  and  the  taps  on 
substance  abuse  and  mental  health 
block  grants.  As  a  result.  States  will 
continue  to  enjoy  flexibility  in  admin- 
istering the  block  grant. 

I  would  especially  like  to  thank 
Chairman  KENNEDY  and  Senator  H.^TCH 
for  their  consideration  of  our  views, 
their  willingness  to  consider  the  needs 
of  each  individual  State,  and  their 
untiring  patience  throughout  this  proc- 
ess which  hp.tnned  the  course  of  several 
years. 

I  would  also  like  to  extend  a  special 
thanks  to  Senator  Pell  for  his  dili- 
gence and  commitment  to  ensuring 
that  this  legislation  include  a  3-year 
hold  harmless.  His  p<>rseverance  on  be- 
half of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  en- 
sures that  neither  his  home  State,  nor 
any  other  State,  will  lose  treatment 
dollar.^  under  this  agreement 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  my  fellow 
conferees  for  their  efforts,  and  I  urge 
our  colleagues  to  join  us  m  supporting 
this  important  legislation. 

Mr  President,  I  just  want  to  very 
hneHy  and  in  summary  again  state  my 
support  for  this  .ADAMHA  conference 
report.  This  is  the  result  of  3  years  of 
very,  very  difficult  negotiations.  It  has 
been  painstaking 

I  want  to  publicly  thank  Senator 
Kennedy.     Senator      H.^tch.     Senator 


Pki.l.  and  others  for  their  tireless  ef- 
forts in  accommodating  the  very  real 
concerns  of  a  number  of  us  relative  to 
this  funding.  It  is  important  to  our 
States.  It  deals  with  some  very  impor- 
tant subjects— drug  abuse,  alcohol 
abuse,  and  mental  health.  We  have 
worked  out  a  painstaking  compromise 
that  I  think  addresses  most  of  the 
major  concerns  that  have  been  raised.  1 
hope  my  colleagues  support  this  con- 
ference report  and  reject  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
.Mi.^MS).  The  Senator  from  Ma.ssachu- 
.s.-its  [Mr.  KK.NNKliV)  is  recognized 
under  the  previous  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
think,  under  the  previous  order,  there 
was  going  to  be  a  motion  to  table  the 
Graham  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct, 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  I  am  about  to  make 
that  motion.  I  see  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Florida  on  the  floor.  I 
would  be  glad  to  yield  to  him  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  GRAHA.M.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  at  the  end  of  the  morning 
session,  there  was  still  9  minutes  left 
on  the  proponents'  side. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  use  5  of 
those  minutes  for  a  closing  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

The  order  provides  for  a  2:15  vote  on 
a  motion  to  table. 

The  Chair  will  inquire  of  the  Par- 
liamentarian as  to  which  of  the  two  or- 
ders apply. 

The  order  to  vote  on  the  tabling  mo- 
tion prevails. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  to  proceed  for  5  minutes':' 

The  Chair  hears  no  objection.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  by  unanimous 
consent  for  5  minutes.  At  the  end  of 
that  period  of  time,  we  revert  to  the 
original  order,  which  is  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  to  be  recog- 
nized to  make  a  motion  to  table,  which 
is  not  debatable. 

The  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  my 
colleagues.  I  just  wanted  to  respond  to 
a  couple  of  items  that  emerged  at  the 
end  of  our  morning's  debate. 

First,  what  is  the  issue  before  us  for 
a  vote  in  the  next  few  moments?  The 
issue  is  whether  it  is  fair,  appropriate, 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  Nation  and 
the  States  that  will  be  affected,  to  put 
into  effect  as  of  July  1.  1992.  a  new  for- 
mula for  the  allocation  of  SI. 2  billion- 
plus  dollars  for  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
and  to  require  that  in  the  last  90  days 
of  this  fiscal  year,  that  formula  be  re- 
aiijusted  back  to  the  first  of  October'!' 
That  IS  the  issue.  Because  the  motion 
before  us  will  be  a  motion  to  recommit 
for  the  single  purpose  of  deferring  this 
formula  until  October  1.  Mr.  Piesident. 


there  will  be  enormous  disruption  as  a 
result  of  causing  this  formula  to  be 
placed  into  effect  in  the  last  90  days. 

No.  2.  the  States  in  fact  were  sig- 
naled that,  if  this  change  were  not 
made  prior  to  the  midpoint  of  the  fiscal 
year,  it  was  not  going  to  be  made.  I 
have  submitted  for  the  Record  a  letter 
from  the  administrator  of  the  drug,  al- 
cohol abuse  agency  to  that  effect. 

No.  3,  the  formula  that  we  are  put- 
ting into  effect  is  not  a  formula  that 
represents  the  golden  mean,  the  ulti- 
mate conclusion  of  this  issue.  I  indi- 
cated earlier  m  some  questions  to  the 
.Senator  from  Iowa  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  this  formula  results  in  such  a 
tremendous  and  disparate  flow  of  funds 
is  because  it  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count any  State's  population  over  the 
age  of  64.  So  the  States  that  have  the 
greatest  adverse  effect  are  not  urban 
States  or  rural  States  or  big  States  or 
small  States.  They  happen  to  be  States 
with  large  numbers  of  people  over  the 
age  of  64. 

The  issue  is.  is  there  evidence  that 
these  people  do  not  have  needs  for  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse  services?  The  fact  is, 
the  evidence  is.  that  two-thirds  of 
American  citizens  over  the  age  of  65 
take  significant  amounts  of  medica- 
tion, that  there  is  a  high  incidence  of 
alcohol  abuse,  particularly  among  that 
population— that  there  are  major  alco- 
hol and  drug  treatment  requirements 
of  that  population  which  is  not  counted 
under  this  legislation. 

The  major  factor  for  the  redistribu- 
tion is  insertion  of  a  new  concept  of  a 
cost  of  delivering  services  as  the  basis 
of  allocating  funds.  I  think  the  average 
citizen  would  say  that  sounds  reason- 
able. Let  us  come  up  with  a  means  of 
discerning  what  the  cost  of  delivering 
services  in  one  section  of  the  country 
is  for  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  purposes 
as  opposed  to  the  other,  and  let  us  take 
that  into  account.  That  is  not  an  un- 
reasonable factor. 

But  the  formula  we  are  using  is 
apartment  rents  and  1980  nonmanufac- 
turing  wage  rates.  I  defy  anyone  to 
come  forward  with  the  rationale  as  to 
why  those  are  appropriate  proxies  for 
the  variance  in  cost  of  delivering  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse  treatment  services. 
So  I  suggest  this  is  a  formula  that 
does  not  justify  the  deification  that  is 
being  suggested  by  putting  it  into  ef- 
fect in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal 
year.  It  does  not  justify  the  disruption 
it  IS  going  to  entail.  It  does  not  justify 
the  lack  of  respect  for  the  Federal 
partnership  between  the  States  and  the 
National  Government  in  delivery  of 
these  important  services. 

We  have  a  reniedy.  The  remedy  is  to 
return  this  conference  report  to  the 
conferees  for  the  single  purpose  of  de- 
laying the  effective  date  of  this  warped 
formula,  at  least  until  the  new  fiscal 
year,  so  States  can  be  prepared  to  ac- 
commodate to  this  new  formula. 

I  think  it  IS  an  eminently  reasonable 
proposal. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  President.  I 
make  a  motion  to  table  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second'!' 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  wei-e  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  re- 
commit the  conference  report  on  S. 
1306.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Well-stonF-].  and  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado [Mi-  Wikth]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Wellstone]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PEL1-] 
would  each  vote  "aye." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  D.\NFORTH] 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
DuRENBERGER]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr,  Helms]  is  ab- 
sent due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced,  yeas  79. 
nays  14,  as  follows; 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  116  Leg.] 
YEAS— 79 


Adams 

Akaka 

Baucus 

Bin^aman 

Bond 

Boren 

Bradley 

Breaax 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Bums 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Coats 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Craig 

Cranston 

D  Amato 

Daschle 

DeConclni 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Domenici 

Exon 

Ford 


Benuen 

Biden 

Brown 

Bryan 

Dole 


Fowler 

Gam 

Cleno 

Gorton 

GrasEley 

Harkin 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

HeHin 

Hollingrs 

inouye 

Jeffords 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Kerrey 

Kerr>' 

Kohl 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lieberman 

Lott 

Lugar 

McCain 

McConnell 

NAYS— 14 

Graham 

Gramm 

Mack 

Murkowski 

Reid 


Metzenbaum 
Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Nickles 

N'unn 

Packwood 

Pressler 

Pry  or 

Rle^le 

Rockefeller 

Rudman 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Sas&er 

SejTnour 

Shelby 

Simon 

Simpson 

Smith 

Specter 

S>-mms 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Wotford 


Robb 
Roth 

Stevens 
Wamer 
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NOT  VOTING— 7 


Danforth 

Helms 

Durenberger 

Pell 

Gore 

Wpllstone 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  recommit  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  1306  was  afrreed  to. 


The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  84, 
nays  9.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  117  Leg.] 
YEAS    «4 


CLOTL'RK  MOTION 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Under 
the  previous  ordpr.  the  motion  to  table 
having?   been  a^'reed  to.   the  clerk   will 
report  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture. 

The  assistant   legislative  clerk  i-ead 
as  follows: 

Clotuhk  Motion 
We,  the  undersitrned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  brinK  to  a  close  the  debate  on  the  con- 
ference report  to  accompany  S  1306,  the  Al- 
cohol, Drug  Abuse,  and  MentAl  Health  Ad- 
ministration ReofKanly^ition  A^t 

F^dward  M  Kennedy,  .i  Lieberman,  JR. 
Biden,  Jr..  Patrick  Leahy.  Claiborne 
Pell,  Howard  Metzenbaum,  D  Pryor, 
Alan  Cranston.  Bob  Kerrey.  Paul 
Wellstone,  Christopher  Dodd.  Brock 
Adams,  Harry  Reld.  Daniel  P  Moy- 
nihan,  Paul  Simon.  John  Glenn 


CALL  OK    THK  i;iM,L 

The  PRESIDING  OFFU'KR  By  unan- 
imous consent .  the  iiuoium  call  has 
been  waived 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  debate  on  the  conference  re- 
port accompanying  S.  1306,  the  Alco- 
hol, Dru^f  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
.\(lniini.stration  Reoixanization  Act, 
sh.ill  hf  bi-ou«:ht  to  a  close'' 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  required.  The 
ulerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  P'GRD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoRii).  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pkll), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
VVki.i.stone],  and  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado [Mr  WiRTH)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Wkllstone]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PELL] 
would  each  vote  'aye.  " 

Mr.  SIMPSON  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssouri  [.Mr.  Danforth] 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
DruK.VHKRGER]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  thai  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms)  is  ab- 
sent due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr  Ht:i..M.sl  would  vote 
"nay.  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 


.Kiimf, 

EXOD 

Metzrnhaum 

Akak* 

Pord 

Mlkulskl 

Bauca« 

Fowler 

Mitchell 

BeotMO 

Cam 

Moynlhan 

Biden 

Glenn 

Murkowski 

Bingamao 

Gorton 

Nickles 

Bond 

Qrasaley 

Nunn 

Boren 

Harkln 

Packwood 

Bradley 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Bi  eAUX 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Bumpera 

Henin 

Riegle 

Burdlck 

HollinKs 

Robb 

Bums 

Inouye 

Kookpfeller 

Bynl 

Jerrorda 

Rudman 

Ctutcf" 

Johnston 

Sanford 

Co»ts 

Kuaehaum 

Sarbanes 

Cochrin 

Kast«n 

Sa«ser 

Cohen 

K«nopdv 

Seymour 

Conrad 

Kerrey 

Shelby 

Crai» 

Kerry 

Simon 

Crinston 

Kohl 

Simpson 

D  Am«tc 

Lautrnberc 

Smith 

Da4schl6 

Uahy 

Specter 

DeConcini 

Levin 

Symms 

Dlxtin 

Lieberman 

Thurmond 

D<>dU 

Lolt 

Wallop 

Doir 

Lugar 

Warner 

DomcDtrt 

McConnell 
NAVS-9 

Wc.tfiird 

Brown 

Gramm 

R..Md 

Bry»n 

Mack 

Roth 

UrahAtn 

McCain 

Strvenft 

NOT  VOTING- 7 

Danfort  )i 

Helms 

Wirtb 

Durenbf  rgtr 

Pell 

Onre 

Wellstone 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  84.  the  nays  are  9. 
Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly  cho- 
sen and  sworn  having  voted  m  the  af- 
firmative, the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port this  conference  report  and  com- 
mend the  conferees  for  their  diligence 
in  working  out  an  ADAMHA  block 
grant  formula  that  better  meets  the 
needs  in  our  States  than  the  formula 
that  is  currently  in  place. 

I  am  especially  encouraged  that  my 
State  of  Mississippi  will  receive  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  its  allocation  of 
funds  without  an  increase  being  nec- 
essary in  total  funding  of  the  program. 

This  IS  accomplished  by  basing  the 
formula  on  true  need  rather  than  per- 
ceived need.  In  testimony  before  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee last  year,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  [GAO]  stated,  'Urban  states  re- 
ceive higher  per  capita  funding  than 
can  be  justified  by  studies  of  urban- 
rural  differences  in  drug  abuse  or  the 
cost  of  providing  services."  The  con- 
ference report  before  us  today  corrects 
that  inequity. 

The  research  and  services  provided 
by  ADAMHA  are  important  to  my 
State.  The  block  grant  in  Mississippi  is 
subcontracted  to  local  service  agencies 
to  provide  community-based  services 
equitably  throughout  the  State.  Our 
community  mental  health  centers  and 
others  are  active  in  trying  to  eliminate 
the  stigma  of  mental  illness  and  to 
educate  the  public  about  the  dangers  of 
substance    abuse.    They    also    provide 


treatment  services  to  those  who  need 
them 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  con- 
ference report  so  that  the  programs  of 
.\0.\MHA  tan  more  equitably  meet  the 
neeil.s  that  exi.st  in  our  Nation. 

Mr  DURKNHHKGKH  .Mr  President, 
earlier  today  I  was  un.ilde  to  vote  on 
the  motion  to  recommit  the  ADAMHA 
conference  report,  nor  on  the  motion  to 
invoke  cloture.  Had  I  been  here  I  would 
have  voted  against  the  recommital  mo- 
tion and  would  have  voted  for  cloture. 

Unfortunately,  my  absence  was 
caused  by  a  nearly  2-hour  delay  in  my 
flight  from  Chicago  to  Washington.  I 
was  in  Chicago  today  testifying  with 
Illinois  Gov.  Jim  Edgar  and  Nebraska 
Gov.  Ben  Nelson  at  an  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  hearing.  This  was  a 
very  important  hearing  for  every  corn 
grower  in  Minnesota  and  all  across 
America  because  it  dealt  with  EPA's 
standards  for  reformulated  and  conven- 
tional gasoline.  Unless  these  standards 
are  changed,  the  ethanol  industry  in 
America  will  be  severely  damaged.  1 
went  to  Chicago  to  get  EPA  to  change 
its  antiethanol  rules. 

Mr  President  I  want  to  speak  in 
strong  support  of  the  ADAMHA  con- 
ference report  that  is  before  us  today. 
I  believe  the  language  adopted  by  the 
conferees  represents  an  excellent  effort 
to  reauthorize  this  hill  in  a  way  that  is 
fair  to  all  States  and  that  makes  real 
progress  in  the  administration  of  these 
programs. 

Conferencing  this  bill,  has  been  a 
long  and  challenging  process  and  I 
want  to  start  by  thanking  Senator 
Kennedy  and  his  staff  for  their  out- 
standing leadership  in  negotiating  this 
bill.  I  also  want  to  acknowledge  the 
good  work  of  Senator  Hatch  and  Sen- 
ator Harkin  and  all  the  other  members 
of  the  conference  committee. 

In  reauthorizing  this  bill,  we  have 
achieved  a  major  reorganization  of 
ADAMHA  which  will  be  beneficial  to 
all  involved.  In  the  past,  ADAMHA  has 
consisted  of  two  major  parts,  the  re- 
search division  and  the  services  divi- 
sion Nearly  all  members  of  the  health 
community  believe  that  this  separa- 
tion of  arrangements  neither  benefits 
research  nor  services. 

This  conference  report  moves  the 
three  research  divisions  of  ADAMHA: 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug  .Abuse 
and  Acoholism.  the  National  Institute 
on  Drug  Abuse,  and  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Mental  Health,  over  to  NIH. 

By  placing  these  three  ADA.MHA  re- 
search institutes  under  NIH.  the  reor- 
ganization will  award  mental  health 
and  substance  abuse  the  recognition 
they  deserve  as  diseases.  Their  re- 
search requires  the  same  kinds  of  re- 
source commitment  that  are  made  to 
all  other  diseases. 

The  services  division  will  be  renamed 
the  Alcohol  Drug  .Abuse  and  Mental 
Health  Services  Administration 
[ADAMHSA].  It  will  have  a  new  oppor- 


tunity to  focus  more  clearly  on  the 
enormous  challenge  of  providing  serv- 
ices to  the  many  people  in  this  country 
who  are  afflicted  with  mental  health 
and  substance  abuse  disorders. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  received  a  great 
\ulume  of  mail  from  Minnesotans  m 
applicable  fields  urging  this  reorga- 
nization, and  I  am  pleased  that  my  col- 
leagues were  able  to  agree  to  this  pro- 
vision in  the  conference  report. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port for  the  new  .AD.AMHA  block  grant 
formula.  In  WM.  after  studying  the  for- 
mula. I  became  an  original  cosponsor 
of  the  Fair  Treatment  Act.  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Harkin.  The  Fan- 
Treatment  Act  was  phase  one  m  an  on- 
going attempt  to  eliminate  the  dis- 
proportionate urban  weight  In  the 
ADAMHA  formula. 

The  conference  report,  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  new  formula,  will 
conclude  the  effort  on  the  part  of  my- 
self. Senator  Harkin.  and  others  to  re- 
calculate the  ADAMHA  State  alloca- 
tion formula  in  a  more  equitable  way. 

As  all  of  my  colleagues  are  aware. 
Mr.  President,  the  recalculation  of  a 
formula  is  always  a  zero  sum  game.  If 
some  States  gain,  others  will  lose.  Just 
as  I  feel  strongly  that  this  formula 
does  not  go  far  enough  for  rural  States, 
some  Members  of  this  body  will  feel  ex- 
actly the  opposite. 

Alcohol  abuse  is  a  serious  problem  in 
my  State  as  well.  The  chemical  de- 
pendency division  of  the  Minnesota  De- 
partment of  Human  Services  reports 
that  alcohol  abuse  is  a  full  10-pereent 
above  the  national  average. 

P'or  Minnesota,  it  is  impt>rative  that 
the  conference  report  be  adopted.  The 
additional  half-million  dollars  in 
ADA.MH.\  funds  that  Minnesota  will  be 
awarded  under  this  formula  are  des- 
perately needed.  Recently.  I  received 
an  urgent  letter  from  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  Minnesota  Department  of 
Human  Services  stating  that: 

Minnesota  is  depending  on  these  funds  tn 
deliver  effective  prevention  and  treatment 
services  to  its  citizens.  The  Block  Gram 
makes  up  20%  of  the  consolidated  Chemical 
Dependency  Treatment  Fund's  annual  budg- 
et. Without  these  funds,  approximately  5.000 
low  income,  chemically  dependent,  persons 
would  be  denied  treatment  next  year 

Beside  low-income  chemically  de- 
pendent persons,  these  block  grant 
funds  arc  used  for  a  number  of  other 
important  programs,  including: 

First,  treatment  services  for  preg- 
nant women  and  women  with  children: 

Second,  prevention  activities  which 
target  American  Indians.  African 
.Americans.  Southeast  Asians.  His- 
panus.  and  the  disabled  and  hearing 
impaired. 

Third,  a  treatment  accountability 
plan  to  effectively  match  clients  with 
the  vendor  most  likely  to  provide  suc- 
cessful treatment. 

Besides  the  block  grant  formula  and 
the  reorganization  this  conference  re- 
port  contains    many    other   important 


provisions  such  as  a  directive  to  the 
National  Institute  of  Health  to  study 
annually  the  extent  that  people  who 
have  insurance  are  denied  access  to 
treatment  for  alcoholism.,  chemical  de- 
pendency, or  mental  illness. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  extremely 
important  part  of  this  bill.  Millions  of 
.Americans  are  denied  access  to  care  for 
chemical  abuse  and  mental  illness  be- 
cause insurance  companies  have  denied 
payments  for  rehabilitation  services. 
My  colleagues  and  I  are  trying  to  ad- 
dress this  problem  from  the  angle  of 
health  care  reform  as  well,  and  these 
kinds  of  studies  will  be  critical  to  the 
formation  of  policy  in  regards  to  more 
general  insurance  reform- 
Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  not 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  is  pleased 
with  every  provision  of  this  bill,  but  I 
do  strongly  believe  that  this  bill  rep- 
resents fair  and  productive  agreement 
The  form.ula  is  equitable  and  there  are 
many  other  important  policy  initia- 
tives in  the  bill. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope,  that  my  col- 
leagues will  hear  the  reason  of  this 
compromise,  and  will  pass  the  con- 
ference report  accordingly.  Should  this 
happen  the  entire  country  will  be  done 
a  great  service. 

Thank  vou.  Mr   President. 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all.  I  express  our  appreciation  to  the 
Members  for  their  attentiveness  to  the 
debate  earlier  today  where  we  reviewed 
in  very  considerable  detail  the  whole 
issue  of  the  development  of  the  for- 
mula. It  has  been  the  principal  point  of 
difference  during  consideration  of  this 
legislation. 

And  the  Members,  after  we  had  a 
chance  both  during  the  debate  this 
morning  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as 
well  as  in  our  caucuses,  both  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  caucuses,  to  get 
a  more  detailed  explanation  of  this 
measure,  voted  79  to  14  that  this  bill 
should  not  go  back  to  the  conference 
for  reconsideration  of  the  formula.  .And 
then  on  the  issue  about  whether  the 
Senate  should  get  about  the  business  of 
moving  ahead  and  addressing  this  issue 
and  getter  a  final  resolution.  Senators 
voted  84  to  9.  which  I  believe  is  about 
as  clear  an  indication  of  the  will  of  the 
Senate  on  a  particular  policy  issue  you 
see  around  here.  Maybe  there  are  other 
indications,  and  people  can  find  other 
examples,  but  I  rarely  have  seen  indi- 
cation in  terms  of  a  cloture  motion 
that  IS  as  decisive  and  resounding  as 
this  that  would  defy  the  Senate  from 
moving  forward  and  taking  final  ac- 
tion. 

We  have  a  lot  of  important  pieces  of 
legislation  that  are  here  on  the  agenda 
and  I  think  the  American  people  want 
us  to  get  about  the  business  of  imple- 
menting this  legislation,  which  is  very 
desperately  needed  in  terms  of  dealing 
with  substance  abuse,  dealing  with  the 
issues  of  mental  health  and  dealing 
with  programs  that  are  going  to  reach 


out  to  families  in  this  country.  We 
have  strong  support  from  the  adminis- 
tration. We  now  have  support — 84  to  9 — 
in  terms  of  the  vote  of  the  Senate. 

This  is  important  legislation.  The 
House  of  Representatives  is  awaiting 
our  action  and  we  ought  to  be  about 
the  business  of  getting  this  particular 
legislation  into  law. 

Let  me  ask  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Are  there  any 
amendments  now  that  are  before  the 
Senate  that  could  be  for  this  legisla- 
tion conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  There 
are  no  amendments  pending  and  the 
conference  report  is  not  amendable. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  So  there  are  no 
amendments  pending  and  the  con- 
ference report  is  not  amendable  and  we 
have  had  a  vote  of  84  to  9. 

I  would  hope.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
indication  of  that,  that  we  could  get 
about  the  business.  I  am  glad  to  debate 
this  issue.  We  were  glad  to  spend  the 
time  this  morning.  I  am  glad  to  debate 
it  further.  I  would  hope  that  at  least 
there  may  be  some  raw  information 
that  will  be  available.  1  doubt  if  there 
would  be  because  those  who  wanted  to 
recommit  spoke  in  considerable  detail 
on  the  formula  itself.  There  is  no  abil- 
ity to  alter  and  change  the  conference 
report  at  this  time,  and  there  is  imipor- 
tant  additional  legislation  to  be  ad- 
dressed. 

So.  we  are  mindful  of  the  various 
Senators'  rights.  We  are  going  to  be 
here.  I  have  urged  the  majority  leader 
that  I  am.  quite  prepared  to  stay  here 
as  long  as  any  of  the  Senators  want  to 
debate  this  measure  and  to  the  extent 
that  they  want  to  debate  it.  But  I  hope 
that  as  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill  we 
will  stay  here  and  complete  this  meas- 
ure because  it  is  of  great  im.portance. 

Mr.  President.  I  withhold  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Re- 
publican leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  was  lead- 
ers' tim.e  reserved  earlier  this  morning'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
time  was  reserved,  yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  use  my  leader's  time  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Repub- 
lican leader  is  recognized  to  use  the 
leader's  time. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRLATIONS 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Apr:'.  29 
tne  city  of  Los  Angeles  erupted  m  riots 
and  looting  m  the  wake  of  the  Rodney 
King  verdict.  The  pain  and  destruction 
that  followed  was  a  gutwrenchmg  sight 
for  the  entire  Nation. 

Congress  and  the  President  promised 
to  put  election  year  politics  aside,  and 
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join  together  for  quick  action  to  help 
address  L.A.'s  inner  city  problems.  Un- 
fortunately, the  emertjency  disaster 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  to 
help  rebuild  Los  Angeles  appears  to  be 
mired  in  the  same  old  status  quo — the 
Capitol  Hill  gridlock  that  has  the 
American  people  so  disgusted. 

Thirty  days  ago  I  stood  in  the  White 
House  driveway  and  predicted  to  the 
press  corps  there  at  that  time  that 
Congress  has  a  short  memory  and  that 
issues  have  a  way  of  fading,  especially 
when  Congress  turns  on  its  fog  ma- 
chine. Well,  it  looks  like  I  was  right. 
Thirty  days  have  passed  and  all  Con- 
gress has  produced  is  more  politics  and 
more  paralysis. 

It  all  started  when  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee  forced  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  add  a  budget-busting 
$L45  billion  ui'ban  spending  amend- 
ment to  the  bill.  To  their  credit,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  also  in- 
cluded language  to  allow  the  President 
to  decide  exactly  how  much  of  the 
funds  needed  to  be  spent.  It  was  not  a 
perfect  outcome,  but  at  least  the  Sen- 
ate bill  gave  the  President  the  flexibil- 
ity to  ensure  the  funds  could  be  respon- 
sibly spent. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  that  has 
emerged  from  conference  eliminates 
most  of  the  President's  discretion  to 
spend  the  funding.  The  Summer  Youth 
Jobs  Program  is  now  a  $675  million 
take-it-or-leave-il  package.  The  Presi- 
dent must  declare  the  entire  amount 
an  emergency  in  order  to  bypass  the 
budget  caps  or  none  of  the  money  can 
be  spent. 

Not  only  does  the  bill  limit  the  Presi- 
dent's discretion,  it  no  longer  contains 
language  to  target  the  summer  youth 
employment  to  the  areas  with  the  most 
serious  unemployment  problem.  In- 
stead, funding  will  be  spent  according 
to  the  current  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  formula,  which  will  do  little 
to  alleviate  the  youth  unemployment 
crisis  in  our  cities. 

The  level  of  funding  included  in  the 
bill— $675  million— would  double  the 
current  size  of  the  jobs  program.  Now, 
is  there  anyone  who  really  V)elieves 
that  amount  of  money  can  be  spent  ef- 
fectively and  efficiently  during  the  re- 
maining weeks  of  summer'.'  Certainly, 
the  Department  of  Laboi'  the  experts 
here    say  it  is  impossible 

Head  Start,  the  Chapter  I  Summer 
School  Program,  and  the  Weed  and 
Seed  Program  have  also  been  bundled 
together  in  a  $750  million  dollar  take- 
it-or-leave-it  package.  Again,  the 
President  must  declare  the  entire  $750 
million  an  emergency  to  avoid  busting 
the  caps  or  none  of  the  funds  can  be 
spent. 

No  doubt  about  it,  these  are  all  good 
programs  that  deserve  more  money.  In 
fact,  the  President  likes  Head  Start  so 
much  he  has  asked  for  a  $600  million 
increase  in  next  year's  funding  The 
difference  is  the   I^iesidenfs  propo.sed 


increase  does  not  require  writing  an- 
other big  fat  lOU  to  our  grandchildren. 
Instead,  the  President  responsibly 
funds  the  Head  Start  increase  within 
the  domestic  caps  by  shifting  funds 
from  lower  priority  programs. 

Sure,  paying  for  new  spending  re- 
quires making  tough  choices,  but  that 
is  what  Congress  is  going  to  have  to 
start  doing  if  we  are  every  going  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  Remember  all  the 
talk  we  have  heard  recently  about  the 
balanced  budget  amendment?  Looks 
like  it  is  just  more  happy  talk  from  a 
Congress  hooked  on  spending. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  conference  re- 
port is  veto  bait— pure  and  simple.  So, 
instead  of  passing  a  clean  disaster  as- 
sistance bill,  a  bill  that  would  have 
been  signed  into  law  2  or  3  weeks  ago. 
Congress  is  back  to  the  same  old 
games,  trying  to  outcompassion  the 
President  with  the  only  yardstick  of 
compassion  many  around  here  know— 
and  that  is  how  much  money  is  spent 
or  the  cash  resister  approach.  That  is 
politics  at  its  worst.  Unfortunately, 
the  big  losers  in  this  game  will  not  be 
the  Congress  or  the  President,  hut  the 
innocent  victims  of  the  California  riots 
and  the  beleaguered  residents  of  our 
country's  inner  ritio.';. 


THE  mp:dia  and  urban  policy 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  brim?  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  insightful  opinion  piece 
that  appeared  in  the  May  27  Washing- 
ton Times.  In  that  piece  entitled 
"Media  Marching  in  Parade  of  May- 
ors. "  L.  Brent  Bozell  makes  several  im- 
portant points  about  spending  on  urban 
programs,  about  the  responsibility  of 
our  Nations  inner  city  mayors,  and 
about  the  pack  mentality  that  per- 
vades much  of  American  journalism 
today. 

No  doubt  about  it.  America  can  do 
better  when  it  comes  to  promoting 
urban  viUility  and  racial  harmony. 
However,  simply  blaming  Republican 
Presidents  for  so-called  urban  decay 
will  not  wash  and  will  not  get  the  job 
done.  As  Mr  Bozell  argues,  don't  the 
Democrat  mayors  who  have  governed 
most  of  America's  biggest  cities  bear 
any  responsibility  for  the  state  of  af- 
fairs in  urban  America''  To  spin  the 
urban  affairs  story  their  way.  some  ac- 
tivists have  resorted  to  describing 
multlbillion-dollar  spending  increases 
in  food  stamps  and  public  housing  pro- 
grams as  "brutal  cutbacks'— and  as 
Mr.  Bozell  argues,  many  memheis  of 
the  media  have  played  along  and  left 
misrepresentations  unchallenged,  as 
they  so  often  do  when  the.v  represent 
the  liberal  view. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Brent  Bozell  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


(From  the  Washlnuton  Times,  May  27,  1992) 
MEPI.^  M.\RCHI.NG  IN  P.ARADE  OF  MAYORS 

I  By  L.  Brent  Bozell  UU 

The  Ma.v  16  "Save  Our  Cities"  march  on 
Wa{.hin«ton  was  a  celebration  of  liberal  jour- 
nalistic activism,  on  the  news  and  behind  the 
scenes.  The  march  was  the  brainstorm  of 
Osborn  Elliott,  a  former  editor  in  chief  of 
Newsweek  (I961-1976i.  In  Newsweek's  April  8. 
1991.  edition.  Mr.  Elliott  called  for  a  march 
on  Washington  because  "brutal  cutbacks  in 
federal  aid  for  schools,  housintt,  food  stamps, 
mass  transit  and  social  services  have  taken  a 
terrible  toll." 

One  wishes  Mr.  Elliott  had  tried  to  explain 
huw.    for  example,   food   stamps   received   a 

cut"  from  $13.3  billion  to  $22.7  billion  from 
1989  to  1992  Federal  public  housing  money 
got  "cut"  from  $12.5  billion  to  $15  billion. 
i.,et  the  march  begin,  he  declared,  and  his 
media  friends  eot  in  line. 

Tom  Oliphant,  a  former  Washington  re- 
porter for  the  Boston  Globe,  wrote  a  column 
cmbraeinK  Mr.  Elliott's  decidedly  non-objec- 
tlve  methods:  "Oz  Elliott  is  not  just  the  defi- 
ant lover  of  cities  who  conceived  this  week- 
ends  march  a  year  apo  .  .  He  is  also  the 
former  editor  of  Newsweek  who.  in  the  1960s, 
was  perhaps  the  most  important  leader  in 
journalism's  vibrant  awakening  to  the  urban 
crisis  of  that  time." 

,Mr.  Oliphant  detailed  the  crusade:  "Last 
summer.  Elliott  broutrht  his  idea  of  a  march 
on  Washington  to  the  executive  committee 
to  the  U.S.  Conference  of  .Mayors,  meetini;; 
for  a  couple  of  days  on  Cape  Cod.  Thanks  to 
another  titan  of  journalism's  activist  period 
iThe  Globe's  retired  editor.  Thomas 
Winship).  Elliott  was  in  touch  with  this 
year's  conference  president.  Mayor  Ray 
Flynn  of  Boston."  .Mr.  Oliphant  declared: 
"Isn't  it  wonderful  that  a  giant  of  the  1960s 
returns  in  the  1990s  to  try  to  stir  us  up 
again?" 

As  the  march  approached.  Mr.  Oliphant 
culled  on  the  media  to  take  up  Mr  Elliott's 
banner  and  fiKht  for  more  federal  aid:  "In 
the  1960s.  Elliotts  Newsweek  pounced  on  the 
urban  crisis  like  a  tiKer;  race  and  poverty 
were  covered  in  depth;  once,  ever.v  story  in 
one  Issue  was  aixiul  .America's  agony.  That 
was  commitment;  that  was  leadership.  To- 
day's journalism  is  corporate,  timid  and  cyn- 
ical. " 

The  covfraKe  of  Mr  Elliott'.s  march  was  in- 
deed timid  and  cynical  It  I'ecycled  all  of  the 
mayors'  arguments  an<l  statistical  claims 
without  Question.  On  .\BC's  "World  News  To- 
niRht,"  Bill  Greenwood  declared:  "They 
came  from  all  50  stales,  saying  the  federal 
government  has  not  done  enough  to  provide 
jobs,  social  services  and  adequate  public 
safety.  Over  the  last  10  years,  federal  aid  to 
urban  areas  has  dropped  from  $37  billion  a 
year  to  ju.st  $13  billion." 

On  CBS,  .Jim  Stewart  read  from  the  same 
press  release:  "Federal  funding  for  urban 
programs  plummeted  in  the  80s,  from  $37  bil- 
lion in  1981  to  $13  billion  in  1993.  Or.  put  an- 
other way.  the  cities'  share  of  the  federal 
dollar  shrunk  from  19  cents  to  just  6  cents. 
What  the  mayors  and  those  marching  want 
is  to  reverse  that  trend,  starling  with  a  $35 
billion  cra.sh  program  to  create  jobs,  to  help 
improve  public  safety,  and  rebuild  the  ne- 
Klpcted  inner  cities.  Get  the  money,  they 
say.  from  the  HentaRon.  " 

On  NBC.  reporter  Henry  Champ  followed 
the  onjanizaiion  line:  "AccordlnK  to  a  Sen- 
.itf  committee,  federal  money  to  the  cities 
has  been  rapidly  declining.  In  1981.  Washing- 
ton Rave  $37  billion  to  urban  projects.  In  1993, 
I  ho  toul  will  he  $13  billion  Key  programs, 
those  aiding  poor  families  and  helping  fight 


(.rime,  drii^s.  and  unemployment,  have  all 
suffered  cutbacks." 

The  enormous  question  Mr  Elliott's  yes- 
men  m  the  media  failed  lo  ask:  Where  did  all 
that  federal  money  go''  And  what,  if  any- 
thing, did  it  accomplish''  Instead,  all  the  re- 
porting focused  only  on  "cuts"  in  urban  pro- 
grams. Take  one  program  that  was  elimi- 
nated in  the  1980s,  Urban  Development  .A.c- 
tion  Grants,  After  the  program  was  exposed 
as  a  boondoggle  that  buiit  Hilton  hotels  in- 
stead of  helping  any  city's  needy,  even 
Democrats  favored  its  abolition. 

And  that's  the  other  dirty  secret  those  re- 
porters failed  to  mention  Dem.ocrats  had 
something  to  do  with  any  budget  cuts  that 
occurred.  As  usual,  the  reporters  ignored  the 
fact  that  no  program  was  cut  in  the  '80s 
without  the  approval  of  a  m.ajonty  of  the 
Democrat-controlled  House  (and  beginning 
again  in  1987.  the  Senate).  'V'ou  wouldn't 
know  that  from  ABC's  Jack  Smith:  'During 
ihf  1980s,  three  Republican  administrations 
sia-shed  aid  to  the  inner  cities." 

Today's  media  don't  care  as  much  about 
the  cities  as  they  do  about  Democrats'  polit- 
ical fortunes,  .^fter  all,  if  the  cities  have 
been  deteriorating  for  the  last  25  years,  the 
question  becomes:  To  which  party  do  the  big- 
city  mayors  of  the  past  25  years  belong"' 
Don't  they  bear  any  responsibility  for  what 
happened  to  their  cities  in  the  '60s.  '70s  and 
■80s''  But  Americans  can't  expect  the  liberal 
media  to  be  hard  on  their  own 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr, 
Kf;rreY),  The  Senator  from  Ma.'st.ach'j- 
setls. 


URGENT  .SUPPLE.MENTAL 
APPR0PRL\TI0NS    SUMMER  JOBS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
heard  with  great  interest  the  com- 
ments of  the  minority  leader  address- 
ing the  actions  which  were  taken  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis,  just  over  2  weeks  ago. 
.^t  that  time,  the  Senate  accepted  a 
proposal  that  was  put  forward  by  my- 
self and  .Senator  H.\TCH.  to  fund  time- 
sensitive  programs  that  would  reach 
out  to  the  most  vulnerable  people  in 
our  society,  poor  children.  There  chil- 
dren were  to  be  helped  and  assisted 
through  the  Head  Start  Program,  the 
title  I  Education  Program  and  the 
•  JTPA  Summer  Youth  Jobs  Program, 
We  hoped  to  reach  children  who  have 
been  receiving  help  and  assistance  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  school  year  and  to 
maintain  that  kind  of  support  and  as- 
sistance over  the  summer.  This  effort 
IS  necessary  because  for  example,  the 
Summer  Youth  Program,  reaches  only 
one-half  of  the  number  of  children  that 
were  reached  10  years  ago — a  cutback 
of  one-half. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  minority 
leader  is  getting  his  facts  and  figures, 
because  the  .Summer  Jobs  Program 
proposal  had  been  sounded  out  with  the 
Labor  Department  and  they  indicated 
to  us  they  could  quickly  expend  sub- 
stantial additional  funds.  I  do  not 
know  where  the  minority  leader  was 
when  we  heard  from  Sam  Skinner  1 
week  ago  who  said  we  could  spend  at 


least  $500  million.  I  do  not  know  where 
he  was.  But  that  is  what  Sam  Skinner 
has  stated  on  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion—they  can  spend  the  $500  million, 

I  do  not  know  why  it  is  politics  when 
the  position  of  the  minority  leader  was 
rejected— rejected.  All  of  us  have  been 
around  here  long  enough  to  know  you 
keep  battling  and  battling.  And  I  re- 
spect the  fact  that  he  is  battling  to 
sustain  the  position  that  was  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  62  to  37  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  just  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

But  I  do  not  know  why  it  is.  Mr. 
President,  that  we  are  being  respon- 
sible when  we  put  billions  of  dollars 
into  SDI  and  we  are  responsible  when 
we  have  more  B-2  bombers,  but  some- 
how we  are  irresponsible  when  we  try 
to  reach  out  a  hand  for  children  in 
Head  Start  programs  or  the  young  peo- 
ple m  the  Chapter  1  Program,  That  is 
politics.  That  is  politics.  As  long  as 
you  support  the  spending  of  billions  of 
dollars  m  SDI  programs  and  B~2,  you 
are  a  statesman,  and  you  are  economi- 
cally sound  and  you  are  responsible. 
But  you  try  and  reach  out  to  the  chil- 
dren in  many  of  the  areas  of  this  coun- 
try who  are  being  denied  hope  and  op- 
portunity, then  you  are  somehow  irre- 
sponsible. 

We  have  seen  the  President  of  the 
United  States  declare  an  emergency 
four  different  times  affecting  interests 
of  the  United  States  overseas;  four  dif- 
ferent times.  Why  is  it  that  you  can  de- 
clare an  emergency  four  different 
times  overseas  and  you  cannot  look 
out  for  the  youngest  and  most  vulner- 
able people  m  our  society  back  home"' 
I  say  that  is  hogwash.  That  is  hogwash. 
And  any  time  that  the  minority  leader 
wants  to  debate  this  issue,  we  will  be 
glad  to  do  it. 

But  we  are  not  going  to  be  intimi- 
dated by  some  kind  of  smokescreen 
being  put  out  here  by  the  administra- 
tion 30  days  ago — 30  days  ago.  We  were 
not  going  to  get  action.  We  were  not 
going  to  get  action.  We  would  have  got- 
ten action  if  the  administration  had 
given  us  any  kind  of  help  and  support 
over  the  period  of  the  last  few  weeks, 

I  have  attended  meetings  with  Mr, 
Darman  and  Mr,  Skinner  and  Secretary 
Kemp.  I  attended  those  meetings.  And 
if  they  had  given  any  indication  at  all. 
any  willingness,  any  response  to  the 
fundamental  question  that  was  asked 
time  and  time  again  "How  can  we  try 
and  work  this  program  out.  how  can  we 
try  and  fashion  a  bipartisan  program'"" 
Their  answer  was  "Oh,  well,  we  have  to 
wait  now.  We  have  to  really  take  a 
look  at  this  outside  of  the  time-sen- 
sitive context.  We  cannot  move  for- 
ward," 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
those  arguments  are  going  to  stand 
with  the  American  people. 

I  do  not  think  that  they  should.  And 
I  do  not  think  that  they  are  an  accu- 
rate portrayal  of  the  efforts  that  have 


been  made  over  the  period  of  the  last  4 
weeks,  by  Members  of  both  parties,  in 
attempting  to  respond  initially— just 
initially— to  the  sense  of  "a  decade  of 
decay"  in  the  cities  of  this  country  and 
especially  to  target  help  to  children  in 
the  cities.  That  is  what  this  program  is 
about,  effectively:  to  reach  out  to  chil- 
dren. They  do  not  vote.  They  do  not 
vote,  and  they  do  not  make  the  large 
campaign  contributions,  which  is  part 
of  the  reason  that  their  voices  a.'-e 
muted. 

But  there  is  a  time  when  we  have  to 
stand  up  for  themi,  and  I  believe  that 
this  is  such  a  time, 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER   The  Sen- 
ator from,  Utah, 

Mr,  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  nothing 
gives  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  sit 
here  and  watch  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  show  some  em.otion. 
.\nd  I  have  been  accused  of  being  led 
astray  by  him  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion. I  want  everybody  to  know.  But 
that  very  seldom  is  the  case 

I  have  to  say  I  agree  with  him.  on  the 
$1.45  billion  for  children's  programs. 
We  are  talking  about  Head  Start.  We 
fund  40  percent  of  the  kids  who  really 
could  be  on  that  program — 40  percent. 
The  President  acknowledges  that  Ev- 
erybody acknowledges  that. 

On  chapter  1.  there  :s  no  question  it 
works;  Head  Start  works.  The  Presi- 
dent supports  that— it  helps  children. 
Chapter  1,  the  President  supports  that 
program.  Summer  youth  jobs'"  Who 
could  not  support  that  programi''  And 
then  "we  have  weed  and  seed.  That  is 
the  President's  prograin.  So  those  four 
programs  are  m  this  $1,45  billion, 

I  have  to  say  that  my  esteemed  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  would  have 
spent  much  more  than  $1,45  billion.  But 
I  also  want  to  say  that  his  side  is  not 
totally  justified  on  this,  I  have  sat  in 
on  some  of  these  meetings,  too.  and  I 
am  willing  to  stand  with  him  on  the 
$1.45  billion  because  I  think  it  is  little 
enough  for  these  inner  cities  at  a  time 
when  they  need  so  much  help. 

But  I  have  also  sat  in  on  these  mieet- 
mgs  where  the  administration  has  ad- 
vocated for  inner  city  enterprise  zone 
legislation  and.  I  have  to  say.  I  think 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts would  support  that  legislation 
on  the  snap  of  a  finger,  because  that 
also  may  be  of  tremendous  assistance 
to  the  inner  cities.  It  is  something  that 
IS  a  new  idea,  a  new  approach,  that 
really  has  a  lot  of  bipartisan  support; 
not  just  Republicans,  but  Democrats  as 
well. 

But  I  think  some  of  the  Senator's 
colleagues  and  the  leadership  of  both 
Houses  are  so  afraid  to  do  this  for  fear 
that  people  will  think  that  the  Repub- 
licans finally  got  an  idea  that  passes 
and  works  m  the  inner  cities. 

I  just  wanted  to  spell  out  it  is  not 
just  a  Republican  idea,  although  I 
think    Republicans    have    been    at    the 
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forefront  of  promotinfir  it.  There  are  a 
lot  of  Democrats  out  there  who  believe 
if  we  would  move  to  enterprise  zones 
we  would  resolve  many  of  these  inner 
cities'  problems,  and  we  would  resolve 
them  better  than  by  just  addmg  more 
mont'y  to  these  problems 

I  happen  to  believe  we  need  to  do 
both,  and  I  (.ommend  my  distiniiruished 
colieaK'U''  from  Massachusetts  for  his 
enervrv  .iii'l  hl.■^  efforts  in  trying?  to  at 
lea.'it  .1(1  the  one  side  of  it.  As  I  have 
s.uil,  I  ilo  not  think  he  is  in  the  road- 
lihn  k  in  the  attempts  of  many  of  us  to 
accomplish  the  other  side  through  en- 
terprise zones. 

Some  people  have  difficulties  with 
.s.'i  ir'.uy  Kemp.  I  do  not.  I  think  he  is 
I'!!"  '!  -hf  innovative,  bright  ^uys  in 
tli).^  .-ii.;,rv  today— in  this  enterprise 
zujic  app:\>,ich,  basically. 

He  studied  the  Eni^lish  approach  to 
it,  and  has  been  advocating  it  for 
many,  many  years,  and  he  deserves  a 
lot  of  credit  for  it.  and  I  think,  to  his 
credit,  he  tried  to  make  it  a  bipartisan 
approach,  as  well. 

So  I  would  like  to  see  this  matter  re- 
solved. I  would  like  to  see  the  White 
House  and  the  lions  up  here  on  Capitol 
Hill  get  together  and  resolve  these 
problems.  I  would  like  to  see  us  put  it 
together,  because  we  are  living  in  a 
country  where  the  inner  cities  are  fall- 
ing apart;  especially  the  major  inner 
cities. 

We  are  living  in  a  country  where  the 
inner-city  drug  problems,  the  inner- 
city  unemployment  problems,  the 
inner-city  health  problems,  the  inner- 
city  recreational  problems— you  can 
name  almost  any  other  problems — are 
almost  insurmountable.  We  can  ignore 
them  because  many  of  these  people  do 
not  vote,  or  we  can  try  to  do  something 
intelligent  about  these  problems. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  I  have  tried  to  do  some- 
thing intelligent  about  them.  We  would 
like  to  spend  $1.45  billion  It  really  is  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  the 
good  it  could  do  at  this  particular  time 
in  our  country's  history. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  would  like  to  en- 
courage the  leadership  of  both  Houses 
to  meet  with  the  President  and  get  it 
done  with  regard  to  enterprise  zones, 
as  well.  Let  us  do  both  sides  of  the 
equation.  It  means  spending  a  little 
more  money.  It  means  working  to- 
gether in  a  bipartisan  way.  But  I  think 
in  the  end  we  would  all  be  better  off. 

It  is  not  a  simple  question  of  whether 
we  spend  money  on  the  military  or 
whether  we  spend  money  on  something 
else.  We  are  spending  money  on  a  lot  of 
programs,  almost  all  of  which  have 
merit,  almost  all  of  which  have  con- 
stituencies, almost  all  of  which  have  a 
reason  for  being  in  existence. 

But  we  never  make  priorit.v  choices 
among  competing  programs  in  these 
two  bodies;  we  just  fund  everything. 
That  is  what  we  were  doing  for  the  last 
60  .years,  and  I  think  it  is  time  to  start 
making  some  pnor'ity  choices 


Oiw  of  thf  priority  choices  I  would 
like  to  make  is  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mass»ichusetts  and  I  have 
put  through  the  Senate,  and  that  is  the 
$1.45  billion  for  the  inner  cities,  for 
Head  Start,  chapter  1.  summer  youth 
jobs,  and  the  Weed  and  Seed  Program, 
not  one  of  which  anybody  can  disagree 
with;  every  one  of  which  everybody 
would  have  to  admit  would  do  some 
good  in  our  inner  cities  at  a  time  when 
we  need  that  good  to  be  done. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  to  take  the  enterprise  zone  lan- 
guage the  White  House  would  like  to 
have.  It  Is  worthwhile.  I  do  not  think 
the  matter  is  going  to  be  presented  as 
a  big  victory  for  the  President  or  a  big 
victory  for  the  Republicans  at  all.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  big  victory  for  the 
cities  and  a  big  victory  for  those  who 
are  suffering  most  in  the  cities. 

So  I  hope  we  can  put  this  together, 
and  I  hope  this  bill  does  not  have  to  be 
vetoed.  But  if  it  is.  then  I  hope  we  will 
go  at  it  again.  Because  I  will  stand 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  on  that  $1.45  billion.  I 
think  it  is  critical  to  this  country  at 
this  time.  I  am  a  conservative;  he  is  a 
liberal.  I  would  like  to  conserve  spend- 
ing. I  would  like  to  live  within  our 
means. 

But  I  think,  over  the  longrun.  help- 
ing those  within  our  inner  cities,  espe- 
cially these  inner  cities  that  have  the 
problems  like  Los  Angeles  has  exhib- 
ited—I  think  helping  them  is  a  far- 
sighted  view.  Then  again,  just  throw- 
ing money  at  the  problems  is  not  the 
answer.  This  is  not  throwing  money. 
These  are  successful  programs  I  think 
almost  everybody  in  the  Congress 
would  have  to  admit  are  worthwhile. 
We  still  do  not  have  enough  money  to 
make  them  work  to  the  fullest  extent 
they  could.  And  this  money  will  not 
make  them  work  to  the  fullest  extent; 
it  will  just  help  a  little  bit  more  at  a 
time  when  a  little  bit  more  help  is 
needed. 

So  I  commend  my  colleagues  from 
Massachusetts,  and  I  stand  with  him  on 
this  call  upon  everybody  to  look  at  the 
enterprise  zone  side  of  it.  as  well,  and 
see  if  we  can.  in  a  bipartisan  way.  put 
it  together  and  avoid  a  veto  and  do 
what  really  is  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  President.  I  will 
just  make  a  brief  comment.  I  want  to 
express  my  very  sincere  appreciation 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah  for  his  com- 
ments. On  the  particular  amendment, 
it  was  passed  in  the  Senate  62  to  37—62 
to  37.  And  I  daresay  that  that  measure 
would  not  have  been  favorably  consid- 
ered if  it  had  not  had  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Senator  from  Utah,  and  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

I  would  like  to  believe  we  might  have 
been  successful  in  better  targeting  the 
funds  in  the  amendment,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  could  have  been.  I  know  that 


his  State  does  not  bencnt  nearly  iis 
much  as  some  other  States.  And  I  real- 
ly express  my  admiration  for  him  and 
for  his  support  of  the  amendment 

I  want  to  say  finally  that,  with  re- 
gard to  the  supplemental,  the  con- 
ference report  was  signed  by  Senators 
H.\TKlELr)  and  Spkctk.k.  two  Repub- 
licans from  the  Senate  who  have  sup- 
ported the  amendment  iis  well.  I  was 
there  at  the  time  the  conference  was 
meeting.  They  indicated  strong  support 
for  the  assistance  to  children.  I  think 
the  Record  ought  to  reflect  that. 

Finally,  on  the  issue  of  enterprise 
zones.  I  believe  that  they  must  incor- 
porate public  investment  in  programs 
that  work,  such  as  Community  Devel- 
opment Corporations— CDC's.  Two  of 
the  most  successful  CDC's  have  been 
the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  program  in 
Bedford-Stuyvesant,  New  York  and  the 
East  Los  Angeles  program.  The  basic 
legislation  for  that  was  started  25 
years  ago— 27  years  ago — by  Senators 
Robert  Kennedy  and  Jacob  Javits.  I 
had  the  opportunity  recently  of  speak- 
ing at  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Bed- 
ford-Stuy  Program.  It  has  a  range  of 
different  programs  to  reach  out  in  a 
very  comprehensive  way  to  the  com 
munilies.  I  will  just  mention  one  very 
important  program. 

They  had  an  allocation  of  resources 
for  the  modernization  of  the  streets  in 
Bed-Stuy.  There  was  a  pool  of  money, 
about  $6  million  or  $7  million.  In  order 
to  qualify  for  the  modernization  of  the 
particular  street,  85  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  street  had  to  sign  up  to  im- 
prove the  appearance  of  their  homes. 

The  average  grant  was  anywhere  be- 
tween $250  and  $450.  and  community 
residents  either  had  to  do  the  work 
themselves  or  get  someone  on  the 
street  to  do  the  work.  There  was  no 
funding  unless  85  percent  of  home- 
owner's were  really  going  to  do  it.  So  it 
really  took  local  initiative  to  go  out 
there  and  get  85  percent  of  the  people 
living  in  those  homes  to  sign  up. 

The  fii-st  year  they  did  the  program 
there  was  an  enormous  amount  of  ef- 
fort, by  people  who  wer-e  supporter's  of 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  and  believers 
in  this  pi-ogram,  to  tr'y  to  get  11  streets 
to  sign  up.  They  got  the  11  streets  to 
sign  up.  The  next  year  they  had  about 
S15  million,  and  they  had  150  streets 
sign  up.  And  the  next  year  they  had  $25 
million,  and  they  had  600  str-eets  sign 
up.  All  by  local  initiatives. 

They  had  a  big  rally  where  they  se- 
lected the  vai'ious  streets  for  home  im- 
pi'ovements  by  lotter'y- it  was  the 
most  exciting  thing  that  had  happened 
in  that  community  in  .years.  This  is 
just  one  amazing,  single  example  of 
what  the  CDC  programs  can  bring  to  a 
community  through  the  pi-ivate  sector 
working  in  joint  ventures  with  the  lo- 
cally elected  CDC  boards.  It  there  has 
been  a  mistake,  it  is  that  the  CDC  Pro- 
gram has  been  attacked,  assaulted,  and 
underfunded  over  the  period  of  the  last 
12  years. 


Mr.  President.  I  am  strongly  commit- 
ted to  enterprise  zone  legislation  if  we 
are  also  talking  about  public  invest- 
ments like  CDC's  in  the  zones.  During 
the  course  of  the  various  discussions 
with  administration  officials.  1  think 
Senator  RlECLE.  asked  Mr.  Daiman 
what  the  administration  was  prepared 
to  do  in  terms  of  enterprise  zones,  and 
it  was  one  of  the  longest  pause  that  I 
have  heard.  And  I  still  have  not  heard 
the  answer.  There  was  some  indication 
that.  well,  what  we  might  do  is  cut 
back  funding  for  some  existing  pro- 
grams so  that  we  can  rechannel  and 
funnel  the  money  into  the  enterprise 
zones. 

Well,  we  had  just  gone  through  that 
exer-cise  last  year  in  the  infant  mortal- 
ity debate  where  the  administration 
announced  dramatic  infant  mortality 
programs  for  the  countr'y  of.  I  think  it 
was.  $57  million.  And  the  way  they 
were  getting  the  funds  was  by  cutting 
back  on  the  community  health  centers, 
which  are  the  pi'incipal  instrument  of 
delivering  primary  health  cai-e  to 
medically  underserved  areas,  saving 
some  6.5  million  Americans.  The  cen- 
ter's are  the  ones  who  are  trying  to 
treat  expectant  mothers.  It  made  abso- 
lutely no  sense  at  all. 

So  I.  as  one  Member  of  this  body, 
want  to  indicate  that  I  could  certainly 
sti'ongly  support  the  enterprise  zones 
coupled  with  public  investment  in  the 
zones.  I  think  the  kinds  of  questions 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Riegi.e  and  other 
members  of  the  Banking  Committee. 
asked  in  terms  of  what  the  administra- 
tion wants  to  do  are  fair,  and  I  think  It 
is  fair  enough  to  try  to  get  some  re- 
sponses to  those  (lupstions  before  we 
are  prepared  to  move  forward.  I.  for- 
one.  certainly  hope  we  can.  But  to  indi- 
cate that  you  are  going  to  hold  this 
program  hostage,  which  is  basically 
what  the  minor'ity  leader-  i?  sTatmg.  we 
are  going  to  hold  thi.s  hi.,--.ii-'c  until 
you  get  action  on  a  pr-ogram  when  they 
are  not  prepared  to  give  us  answers,  is 
I  think,  a  bankrupt  policy. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  we  will  be 
able  to  at  least  get  action  by  the  Con- 
gress on  the  supplemental.  Time  is 
moving.  Most  of  the  public  schools  are 
closing  down  after  a  week,  another  10 
days,  2  weeks.  The  opening  is  still 
there,  but  it  is  closing  rapidly.  I  think 
there  is  the  intention  by  the  leadership 
in  the  House  to  address  this  bill  later 
on  in  the  week,  and  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  they  will. 

I  reserve  the  I'emainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Re- 
l-iublican  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
intend  to  stir  up  all  this  debate,  but  it 
is  something  to  do  around  here.  It 
pr-obably  beats  a  quorum  call,  but  it  is 
close. 

In  any  event.  I  think  the  administra- 
tion still  is  in  the  position  they  would 


like  to  resolve  the  problem.  But  to  tell 
the  President  he  ought  to  bust  the 
budget  by  $2  billion  is  not  i-eally  a  solu- 
tion. 

I  undei'stand  the  supplemental  appr'o- 
pr-iations  confei'ence  r-eport  may  come 
up  m  the  House  this  w-eek.  but  I  do  not 
think  they  have  the  votes  to  pass  it  be- 
cause a  lot  of  them  ai-e  a  little  con- 
cerned, too.  They  ai-e  watching  the 
polls.  They  are  seeing  the  frustrations 
of  the  American  voters.  They  know  the 
.American  people  finally  caught  up  with 
Congi-ess.  We  keep  spending  money  we 
do  not  have.  And  even  the  Amci-ican 
people  are  now  saying.  --Hold  on.  How 
are  you  going  to  pay  for  it?" 

All  of  this  talk  of  my  colleague- 
somebody  said.  --How  ai'e  we  going  to 
pay  for  it?  Just  charge  it  up  to  the  next 
generation  of  people'^'  That  is  all  the 
Pi'esident  is  insisting  on  and  a  lot  of 
Republicans  and  Democrats  are  insist- 
ing on;  If  you  are  not  going  to  pay  for 
it.  at  least  give  the  Pi-esident  discr-e- 
tion  to  spend  it  or  not  spend  it.  He  is 
willing  to  take  the  heat.  But  do  not 
say  he  must  spend  it.  take  it  all.  or 
leave  it  all. 

It  seems  to  me  if  those  who  were  in 
on  the  conference  w'ould  like  to  move 
this  off  dead  center,  they  could  recon- 
vene the  conference,  make  the  nec- 
essary changes,  and  the  President 
could  sign  it.  and  we  could  get  money 
out  for  summer'  progi'ams.  But  as  I  pre- 
dicted 30  days  ago,  this  is  precisely 
what  is  happening.  Ever-yone  wants 
one-upsmanship,  too  many  people,  par- 
ticularly the  liberal  press.  And  that  is 
what  has  happened.  We  have  a  S4  tril- 
lion debt,  but  adding  a  couple  billion 
more  to  a  S4  ir'illion  debt,  that  is  noth- 
ing; do  not  worr.v  about  it.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose we  will  worr.v  about  it.  but  the 
next  generation  will. 

It  seems  to  me  we  ai-e  missing  a 
point,  saying  how  great  these  programs 
are.  unless  you  also  say  we  are  willing 
to  pay  for  them.  I  think  that  is  the 
only  pr'oblem  the  White  House  has  and 
the  Amer-ican  people  have.  And  once  we 
can  r-esolve  that,  we  are  prepai'ed  to 
move  it;  othei-wise.  we  have  the  votes 
to  sustain  a  veto.  And  we  hope  the 
Democr-atic  leadership  in  the  House 
and  Senate  will  at  least  give  us  a 
chance  to  take  action  on  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  this  week.  If 
it  has  to  be  vetoed.  OK.  sustain  the 
veto.  We  can  work  out  something  to 
get  money  to  these  innocent  victims  in 
Los  Angeles  and  the  other  beleaguered 
inner  cities  around  the  countr'.v  before 
the  summer  is  over.  It  is  already  June. 
and  if  we  continue  to  posture  and  play 
politics,  there  may  not  be  any  benefits 
coming  to  young  people  or  anybody 
else  in  those  cities. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fr'oni  .Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Ml-.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pr-esident.  I  want 
to  come  back  again  to  the  point  that 
somehow  this  is  unnecessary  spending. 


unwarranted,  or  somehow  unjustified 
but  that  other  priorities  of  the  admin- 
istration were  justified.  This  point  was. 
I  think,  very  eloquently  and  accurately 
refuted  by  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  I  would  like  to 
just  refer  to  Senator  Byrd's  statement 
because  many  of  us  believe  that  this 
amendment  makes  more  sense  than 
what  the  administration  has  offered  in 
its  budgetary  proposals  to  run  up  the 
debt. 

The  administration  provided  So9  mil- 
lion for  increased  security  costs  for 
embassies  and  other  facilities  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  In  fiscal  1991.  the  admin- 
istration used  its  authority  to  forgive 
the  debt  of  forei.gn  countries  of  $11  bil- 
lion; S6.7  billion  for  Egypt^ — as  Senator 
BVRi)  points  out.  "I  did  not  vote  for  it: 
I  voted  against  it."— SB. 7  billion  for 
Egypt,  S2.4  for  Poland,  32  countries  re- 
ceiving $2.55  billion  in  debt  forgiveness 
under  various  authorizes. 

Now,  if  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
thinks  that  is  more  important  than 
trying  to  deal  with  the  young  people  in 
this  country,  so  be  it.  But  why  is  that 
not  politics?  To  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  Senator  from  Utah. 
that  is  politics.  That  is  politics.  But. 
oh.  my  goodness,  when  the  administra- 
tion itself  has  declared  these  emer- 
gencies, spending  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars,  that  is  not.  That  is  not.  Or 
billions  of  dollars  in  foreign  loan  for- 
giveness, that  is  not.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  ought  to  be  looking  after  the 
people  there  at  home  and  particularly 
the  young,  the  innocents  in  those  cities 
and  in  those  communities.  You  are 
talking  about  poor  3-  to  5-year-old  chil- 
dren in  Head  Start.  They  are  not  those 
who  were  involved  in  the  violence.  You 
are  talking  about  those  in  the  first  and 
second  grade,  third  grades  in  the  Chap- 
ter 1  Pr-ogram.  They  are  not  the  ones 
-who  were  involved  in  the  violence. 

You  are  talking  about  summer  youth 
programs  that  have  been  cut  in  half 
over  the  period  of  the  last  10  years. 
And  you  are  talking  about  weed  and 
seed,  which  addresses  law-enforcement 
problems  and  tries  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  gangs,  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, were  the  perpetrators  of  the 
acts. 

It  just  does  not  add  up.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. On  the  one  hand  the  President 
wants  various  foreign  aid  forgiveness 
progi-ams.  He  says  we  will  make  those 
budget  emei-gencies.  The  American 
taxpayer  will  have  to  pay  for  those.  It 
will  be  in  the  future.  But  I  am  sorry. 
Congress,  the  $1.4  billion  in  terms  of  in- 
vesting in  children  in  this  country  is  il- 
logical spending. 

I  just  do  not  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  going  to  buy  that. 

Mr,  President.  I  withhold  the  remain- 
der of  mv  time. 

Mr.  GRAHAM  addr-essed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Floi'ida  is  lecoi^nized. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  s-uggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 


•.M  (|-J)    (I    !>7\iil  IlKiPi    UU2i 
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CONGRESSIONAL   RI  ( ORD— SIN  A  If- 


Mi  K!:NM.!iV  i  im  whose  time.  Mr. 
I'rfMil, ■!;•■■ 

Thr  l'Ki:.^II»INC.  OFFICER.  The  time 
will  run  aKaiiu-.L  the  30  hours  on  clo- 
ture, not  charged  to  any  individual 
Member 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LO'rr.  Mr.  F'resident,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
Quorum  call  Ih>  rescinilcd 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  (all  he  rescimied 

The  PRHSiniNG  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  L01"T.  Mr.  President.  I  seek  at 
this  time  to  speak  in  support  of  this 
conference  report.  I  ask  to  be  able  to 
speak  In  behalf  of  this  conference  re- 
port. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  ri^ht. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Could  I  inquire.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, are  theie  any  time  limits  at  this 
time  or  are  we  just  in  1  hour  of  debate 
time''  Is  it  charged  to  either  side"'  Ex- 
actly what  is  the  parliamenUiry  situa- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate is  operating  under  cloture  The 
Senator  has  1  hour  nf  debate 


.■\1).A.\IH.\   RKOKC;.\MZATION  ACT    S 
l.i(M,    CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  the  conference  re- 
port accompanying  S.  1306,  which 
would  provide  for  the  restructuring  of 
the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration.  I  think  that 
this  is  one  of  the  Federal  Government's 
programs  that  has  done  a  good  job.  It 
reaches  out  to  people  across  this  coun- 
try, in  rural  and  urban  areas  alike.  It 
helps  countless  communities  deal  with 
very  difficult  problems  related  to  alco- 
hol, drug  abuse,  and  mental  disorders. 

The  Federal  Government  plays  an 
important  role  in  many  areas,  and  in 
this  instance  it  is  essential  to  have 
Government  support  if  we  are  going  to 
treat  some  of  the  ills  we  have  in  Amer- 
ica. Without  the  Federal  role,  and 
without  the  Federal  participation,  we 
probably  would  not  have  adequate  pro- 
grams to  treat  alcohol,  drug,  and  men- 
tal health  problems. 

So  I  think  that  this  is  a  good  invest- 
ment of  Federal  dollars,  and  I  support 
this  program.  I  know  how  detrimental 
the  problems  of  alcohol  abuse  are  to 
families  and  communities.  I  know  also 
that  there  are  many  things  that  can  be 
done.  There  are  various  treatment  pro- 
grams available.  There  are  also  coun- 
seling programs  that  are  most  bene- 
ficial. 

One  of  the  first  drut;  .iiiuse  programs 
in  the  United  States  to  receive  Federal 


funding  IS  located  in  Gulfport,  MS. 
They  have  done  a  fantastic  job  with 
their  program.  When  you  look  at  the 
Statistics,  however,  nationally,  the  pic- 
ture is  still  horrifying. 

A  1990  national  household  survey  of 
drug  abuse  showed  that  37  percent  of 
the  household  population  to  age  12  and 
older  in  the  United  States  reported  use 
of  one  or  more  illicit  drugs.  13  percent 
had  used  illicit  drugs  in  the  past  year; 
6  percent  had  used  illicit  drugs  in  the 
last  month;  approximately  83  percent 
of  the  households  in  the  United  States 
have  experienced  problems  with  alco- 
hol abuse;  51  percent  had  this  problem 
within  just  the  last  month 

The  statistics  revealing  a  high  per- 
centage of  drug  abuse  go  on— whether 
it  is  marijuana  or  cocaine.  The  per- 
centages are  also  high  for  problems 
with  mental  health  which  include 
schizophrenia,  acute  depression,  and 
psychosis.  There  are  a  long  list  of  pro- 
grams that  we  need  in  this  country,  to 
address  such  concerns. 

This  piece  of  legislation  is  for  reform 
and  reorganization.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  only  complaint 
about  the  bill  today  is  the  formula  for 
distribution  of  funds.  I  understand  that 
there  are  some  States  that  lose  some 
funding,  but  this  is  kind  of  like  two 
kids  in  the  sandbox  fighting  over  who 
has  the  most  sand  in  their  bucket.  You 
have  more  than  I  have,  so  I  am  going 
to  throw  sand  in  your  eyes. 

At  the  same  time,  this  is  a  program 
that  needs  to  go  forward.  I  admit  that 
my  own  State  of  Mi.s.sissippi  would  get 
a  significant  increase  in  funds  under 
this  reorganization.  Let  me  tell  you 
that  we  need  it  too.  desperately  So 
while  I  understand  the  concerns  of 
some  of  the  States  who  would  lose 
funds,  the  great  majority  of  us  feel  the 
program  is  essential.  We  need  to  go  for- 
ward with  it.  and  we  feel  the  formula  is 
a  fair  one 

It  does  have  reforms  in  it.  Some  of 
the  questions  that  have  been  raised 
about  administration,  the  effectiveness 
of  the  programs,  and  research  efforts. 
are  addressed  in  this  conference  report. 
So  I  endorse  this  reorganization  act.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  can  and 
should  do  more  to  help  people  with  al- 
cohol, drug  abuse,  and  mental  health 
problems.  This  particular  bill  will  help 
with  that  effort,  so  I  wholeheartedly 
support  it. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report. 


Junr  9.  1992 

Mr.  MITCHELL  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      (.Mr 
KoHL).  Is  there  objection? 

Mr  OK  AH  AM  Mr  President.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDINi;  oFKICKH  Objec- 
tion IS  heard 

The    assistant    legislative    clerk    re- 
sumed the  call  of  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  entered  the  Chamber 
and  answered  to  their  names: 
(Quorum  No.  1) 
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A  Anns 

HnKh 

Lou 

BuMlck 

Kpnnedy 

Mitchell 

Bynl 

Kerrey 

Cratuin 

Kolil 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A 
quorum  is  not  present.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  names  of  the  absent  Senators. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  re- 
sumed the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  in- 
structed to  request  the  presence  of  ab- 
sent Senators,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pekl], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Wellstone),  and  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado (Mr.  WiKTH]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr  Wellstone]  would  vote 
"aye." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 
ter] is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  is  ab- 
sent due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms]  would  vote 
■nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  88. 
nays  6,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  118  Leg.] 
YEAS— 88 


gUOKL.M  c;.\LL 

Mr  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 


Ailajii.s 

Bumpers 

Daschle 

Akaka 

Burdick 

DeCoDcini 

Bauous 

Bums 

DUOD 

Benlsen 

Byrd 

Dodd 

BideD 

Chafee 

Dole 

Bingainan 

Coats 

Domenlcl 

Bond 

Cochran 

Durenberger 

Boren 

Cohen 

Exon 

Bradley 

Conrad 

Ford 

Breaux 

Cranston 

Fowler 

Brown 

D  Amato 

Gam 

Bryan 

Danforth 

Glenn 

Gorltin 

l.ivin 

Rockefeller 

Graham 

Lieberman 

Roth 

Cn-W.-S' 

Lott 

Rudman 

Harkin 

Lunar 

Sanford 

Hatch 

McConnell 

Sarbanes 

Hatfield 

.Melzenbaum 

Sasser 

Heflin 

Mlkulski 

Seymour 

HollinKs 

Mitchell 

Shelby 

Inouye 

Moynlhan 

Simon 

Jeffords 

Murkowski 

Simpson 

Johnston 

Sickles 

Smith 

Kas.«<'haum 

.Nunn 

Stevens 

Kennedy 

Pack  wood 

Thurmond 

Kerrey 

Pressler 

Wallop 

Kerry 

Pryor 

Warner 

Kohl 

Reid 

Wofford 

Lautenben: 

Rlegle 

Leahy 

Robh 

NAYS— 6 

CraiK 

Kasten 

McCain 

Gramm 

Mack 

Symms 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Gore 

Pell 

Wellstone 

Helms 

Specter 

Wirth 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to 

Thp  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
K"}-::  With  the  addition  of  Senators 
voting  who  did  not  answer  the  (luorum 
call,  a  quorum  is  now  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  r,K.\H.\M  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PHK.^IDINC;  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recD^nizi^  t  iiu  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  circumstance  in  terms  of  the  com- 
pletion of  time  under  the  previous  clo- 
ture vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Cloture 
was  invoked  at  3:0.5  p.m.  The  vote  on 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report 
will  occur  no  later  than  30  hours  there- 
after. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  current  pos**ion  of  the  Senate? 
What  is  the  pending  business  of  the 
.Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  con- 
ference report  on  S.  1306  is  the  pending 
question. 

Mr.  GRAH.\.M  .uidrcs.sed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  we  had 
a  debate  earlier  today  on  one  issue  rel- 
ative to  this  legislation,  and  that  wa^- 
the  appropriateness  of  adopting  a  new 
formula  for  the  allocation  of  alcohol 
and  drug  treatment  funds  commencing 
as  of  July  1,  1992,  assuming  that  this 
bill  would  become  law  prior  to  that 
date,  and  then  causing  a  readjustment 
of  funds  in  the  last  quarter  of  this  cur- 
rent fiscal  .year  for  the  duration  of  the 
current  fiscal  year;  that  is,  to  adjust 
the  allocation  which  the  States  will  re- 
ceive in  the  last  3  months  of  this  fiscal 
year  in  such  a  pattern  that  would  re- 
flect the  pendency  of  the  new  formula 
throughout  the  entirety  of  the  fiscal 
year.  There  was  a  proposal  that  this 
bill  be  returned  to  conference  commit- 
tee for  purposes  of  delaying  the  effec- 
tiveness of  that  formula  until  after  the 
completion    of   this    fiscal    year.    That 


failed,  and  thus  we  are  now  on  the  final 
consideration  of  this  bill. 

I  will  wish  to  speak  later  on  ^ome 
more  specifics  relative  to  the  issue  of 
the  formula  distributions,  but  I  did  not 
wish  the  Senate  to  feel  as  if  that  wei-e 
the  only  issue  that  has  created  ques- 
tion and  controversy  relative  to  this 
matter. 

There  is  an  item  m  this  bill.  M:'. 
President,  which  relates  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  methadone  as  a  medication  for 
persons  who  are  adiiuted  to  various 
drugs.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
matter  was  not  included  in  the  legisla- 
tion which  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  am  quite  confident  that 
it  was  not  included  in  the  legislation 
which  passed  the  Senate.  Therefore,  we 
are  dealing  with  a  proposal  that  has 
not  been  subjected  to  debate  in  either 
the  House  or  Senate  as  to  its  worthi- 
ness. This  provision.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  both  as  to  its  substance  and 
then  discuss  some  of  the  policy  impli- 
cations which  are  going  to  be  raised 
both  here  and  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

We  are  speaking  of  subpart  2.  which 
is  on  page  93  of  the  report  entitled.  ■In- 
terim Maintenance  Treatment  of  Nar- 
cotics Dependents.  Section  1976.  In- 
terim Maintenance  Treatment.  A.  Re- 
quirement regarding  the  Secretai-y." 

Subject  to  the  following  subsections  of  this 
section,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  inci- 
dents of  iransmi-ssion  of  HIV  disease  pursu- 
ant to  the  intravenous  abuse  of  heroin  or 
other  morphine-like  drugs,  the  Secretary  in 
establishing  conditions  for  the  use  of  metha- 
done in  public  or  nonprofit  private  programs 
of  treatment  for  dependence  of  such  drugs 
shall  authorize  such  programs  ♦  *  * 

Mr  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  l^e  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I.T^TTKRS  FROM  KLORlD.^K 

.Ml ,  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  share  some  additional  evidence 
on  how  the  ADAMHA  conference  report 
will  negatively  impact  the  State  of 
P'lorida. 

First.  I  would  like  to  read  a  letter 
from  the  Governor  of  Florida.  Lawton 
Chiles,  a  former  colleague  in  the  Sen- 
ate, expressing  his  concern  over  the 
ADAMHA  conference  report. 

Hon.  Boh  Gr.aha.m. 

Unkseti  Senate  Office  Building. 

Wdshirigton  DC 

Dear  Bob:  1  am  deeply  concerned  about 
Florida's  capacit.v  to  maintain  critically 
needed  public  alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and  men- 
tal health  services  because  of  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  conference  report  on  S.  1307, 
the  Alcohol.  Drug  .\buse.  and  Mental  Health 
Administration  (ADAMHA  i. 


If  this  conference  report  is  approved  by 
Congress.  Florida  will  lose  approximately 
$;6.5  rr.iJlion  in  its  share  of  .A.lcohol.  Drug 
.^base.  and  Mental  Hea:ih  Blo.k  Grant,  ret- 
roactive to  October  ". ,  '.99'. 

As  you  know.  Florida  is  facing  a  severe 
budget  crisis  at  the  present  time.  1  have 
called  a  Special  Session  of  the  Legislature 
for  June  1  t-o  deal  with  this  crisis.  A  reduc- 
:.(>r.  m  .\D.^MH.^  funds  of  this  magnitude 
w.:.  exai.e.'-bale  this  problem  and  deal  a  dev- 
astating b;ow  ;o  our  ability  to  maintain  the 
L.^irent  rr.argma:  levels  of  critically  needed 
alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and  m.ental  health  serv- 
ices to  the  many  persons  unable  to  afford 
private  care  and  who  do  not  qualify  for  Med- 
icaid or  Medicare. 

The  conference  report  on  S,  1306  is  sched- 
uled to  go  to  the  floor  of  the  House  tomor- 
row and  the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  1  strongly 
urge  .vou  to  vote  against  the  conference  re- 
port and  vigorously  seek  to  have  it  returned 
to  the  conferees  with  instructions  to  modify 
the  bill  to  hold  states'  awards  harmless  from 
a  midyear  retroactive  reduction.  Clearly, 
such  a  provision  is  unfair  to  states  like  Flor- 
ida which  are  unable  to  free  up  additional 
state  funds  for  these  badly  needed  safety  net 
programs. 

Enclosed,  for  your  use  are  talking  points 
on  how  S.  1306  will  impact  our  State.  I  very 
much  appreciate  your  attention  to  this  re- 
quest and  your  continued  willingness  to 
work  for  Florida's  citizens  in  need. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Lawton  Chiles. 

The  Florida  State  Department  of 
Health  and  Rehabilitative  Services 
also  has  grave  concerns  about  the  pas- 
sage of  this  conference  report. 

Secretary  Robert  B    Williams  writes: 

Hon.  Bob  Graha.m. 

U.S.   Senate.   Dirksen   Senate   Office  Building. 
Washington .  DC. 

Dear  Se.sator  Graham:  This  is  to  provide 
you  with  information  specific  to  Florida's 
Alcohol.  Drug  .^buse  and  Mental  Health 
.■\DM)  Program  to  be  used  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday.  May  19  and  20.  when  the  House 
and  Senate  are  scheduled  to  consider  the 
Conference  Report  on  S.  1306.  the  Alcohol. 
Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Reorganiza- 
tion Act. 

The  loss  of  $16,505,000  in  the  Federal  Fiscal 
year  1992  ADM  Block  Grant  award  will  have 
a  serious  and  irreparable  effect  on  Florida's 
.\DM  service  delivery  system.  This  reduction 
is  occurring  simultaneously  with  shortfalls 
in  the  projected  amount  for  Florida's  general 
revenue  collections.  Substantial  state  fund- 
ing reductions  for  ADM  services  are  proposed 
by  the  Legislature  for  state  fiscal  year  1992- 
93  to  maintain  a  balanced  budget.  It  is  un- 
likely t-hat  state  revenues  will  be  available 
to  makeup  the  funding  loss  in  the  ADM 
Block  Grant.  Consequently,  the  loss  of  $16 
million  significantly  diminishes  the  contin- 
ued availability  of  services  to  citizens  who 
desperately  need  them. 

For  mental  health  programs,  the  reduction 
of  $4  million  will  result  in  services  not  being 
available  to  an  estimated  3.436  seriously 
emotionally  disturbed  individuals  requiring 
a  range  a  community  support  ser\'ices  in 
order  to  live  in  their  community.  The  reduc- 
tion of  $12.5  million  for  substance  abuse  pro- 
grams is  even  more  severe.  It  will  result  in 
services  not  being  available  to  an  estimated 
1.383  alcohol  and  drug-abusing  addicted  indi- 
viduals requiring  a  range  a  community-based 
treatment  services.  The  full  range  of  com- 
munity-based treatment  programs  will  be  af- 
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fected.  both  by  reducing  capacities  of  some 
programs  and  closure  of  others. 

The  attached  summary  provides  additional 
details  about  the  effect  of  the  reductions. 
Certainly,  a  reduction  of  this  magnitude  will 
manifest  a  negative  consequence  on  vir- 
tually every  one  the  issues  of  concern  in  the 
conference  bill.  It  will  damage  our  ability  to 
Improve  efforts  directed  toward  the  special 
populations  identified  in  the  bill  and  to  com- 
ply with  the  many  assurances  the  bill  re- 
quires of  states. 

We  consider  it  unconscionable  to  place  a 
retroactive  effective  date  of  October  1991  for 
Implementation  of  the  new  formula.  Lit- 
erally talcing  back  $16  million  of  Florida's 
grant  award,  with  only  four  months  In  the 
grant  year  left  to  obligate  the  funds  under 
statutory  requirements  of  a  one  year  obliga- 
tion period,  is  unsound  and  unfair  financial 
practice.  As  you  are  aware,  states  have  been 
under  considerable  pressure  to  draw  down 
funds  during  the  current  grant  year  In  ef- 
fect, this  has  forced  Florida  into  an  acceler- 
ated spending  rate,  when  compared  to  the 
prorate  amount  we  would  have  spent  based 
on  the  federal  fiscal  year  1991  award  amount, 
to  comply  with  federal  statute.  Now  the  bill 
would  require  us  to  give  up  funds  the  pre- 
vious statute  required  us  to  obligate. 

We  would  appreciate  any  change  you  can 
accomplish  to  Improve  our  funding  situation 
Most  ideal  would  be  either  to  alter  the  for- 
mula approved  in  the  bill,  or  to  obtain  an 
amendment  which  would  change  the  hold 
harmless  effective  date  to  the  original  FV 
1992  allocation  level,  rather  than  the  1991 
funding  level.  If  this  Is  not  possible,  at  a 
minimum,  It  Is  desirable  that  an  amendment 
be  added  to  the  bill  to  stipulate  that  the 
FFY  1992  grant  awards  will  not  be  revised.  In 
this  case,  the  effective  date  for  implement- 
ing the  new  formula  needs  to  be  FFY  1993. 
consistent  with  all  other  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

We  respectfully  appreciate  your  efforts  on 
behalf  of  obtaining  changes  which  would 
minimize  the  effect  of  S.  1306  on  Florida's 
ADM  system  Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  as- 
sist further  in  this  respect. 
Sincerely. 

RoBKHT  B  Williams. 

Secretary. 

Substance  abisk  Servicks  ADAMH  Block 
Gra.vt  REDL'CTIO.N 

The  reductions  of  $12,502,538  in  ADAMH 
Block  Grant  funding  for  Substance  Abuse 
Services  In  FY  1992  93  and  the  future  are  as 
follows: 

Impact  on  continuation  base  funding. 
$7,439,702: 

Residential  Services  These  services  In- 
clude detox,  short-  and  long-term  residential 
and  half-way  house  services  This  will  elimi- 
nate '202  beds  providing  services  to  about 
1.383  clients  for  a  total  of  $4,529,764. 

Outpatient  Services  -These  .services  In- 
clude counseling,  testing,  methadone  treat- 
ment, aftercare,  case  management  and  day 
treatment  services.  This  will  eliminate  serv- 
ices to  about  2.416  clients  for  a  total  of 
$1,509,938 

Over  3.000  client-s  are  on  waiting  lists 
statewide  for  residential  and  outpatient 
services  at  this  time.  As  a  result  of  the  above 
reductions,  statewide  waiting  lists  will  in- 
crease by  over  100  percent. 

Loss  of  Florida  Addiction  Treatment  Cen- 
ter, the  only  statewide  facility  exclusively 
for  substance  abusers  with  mental  health 
problems  (dually  diagnosedi.  This  loss  re- 
sults In  450  clients  not  receiving  services. 

Based  on  the  above  reductions.  64  pen  ont 
of  all  clients  statewide.  2.719.  are  i.:i;;:.i;i;il 


justice  involved.  Without  the  benefit  of  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment,  these  clients  will 
likely  continue  criminal  activity. 

Approximately  32  percent  of  all  clients 
statewide  are  at  risk  for  HIV  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  their  substance  abuse.  Given  the  sex- 
for-drugs  trade  and  sharing  of  Injection 
equipment,  these  high-risk  individuals  are 
increasingly  in  danger  of  both  contracting 
and  spreading  this  disease.  Based  on  the 
above  reductions.  1,360  clients  at  high  risk 
of.  or  infected  with.  HIV  will  not  receive 
needed  substance  abuse  treatment 

Impact  on  new  services.  $5,062,836 

Residential  Services.  — $3,797,127  in  antici- 
pated funding,  now  eliminated,  could  have 
served  about  1,161  additional  clients  in  170 
beds. 

Outpatient  Services  -  $1,265,709  In  antici- 
pated funding,  now  eliminated,  could  have 
served  about  2.024  additional  clients  In  out- 
patient programs. 

ADULT  Mental  Health  ADAMH  Block 
Grant  Redcction 

The  following  summarizes  the  estimated 
impact  of  a  $4,002,463  reduction  in  the 
ADAMH  Trust  Fund  on  Adult  Mental  Health 
Services: 

Reduced  Service  Units,— An  estimated 
86.358  service  units  will  be  lost  leaving  3.436 
individuals  unserved. 

Service  Center  Reductions.— The  block 
grant  reduction  will  affect  adult  mental 
health's  ability  to  provide  the  following 
services:  assessment;  Clozaril:  day  night, 
intervention  services  in  the  jails;  outpatient 
treatment;  overlay  services  to  nursing 
homes  and  adult  congregate  living  facilities; 
and  all  levels  of  community  residential  serv- 
ices. 

Additionally,  this  ADAMH  block  grant  re- 
duction could  place  the  department  out  of 
compliance  with  the  Johnson  li.  Bradley  stip- 
ulated agreement  and  with  the  Sanbourne  vs. 
Chiles  negotiations.  This  could  result  in  a 
federal  court  take  over  of  adult  mental 
health  services  in  Florida  and  resulting  in  a 
multi-million  dollar  additional  cost  to  the 
state's  taxpayers 

Most  adult  mental  health  major  Initiatives 
will  be  set  twick  particularly  the  reduction 
the  state  mental  health  treatment  licensed 
bed  capacity  to  15  licensed  beds  to  100,000 
population.  By  reducing  the  ability  of  com- 
munities to  serve  people  with  serious  mental 
illness.  Increased  utilization  can  be  expected 
In  mental  health  Institutions  and  crisis  sta- 
bilization units,  all  of  which  are  already  over 
capacity. 

Also,  this  current  reduction  could  cause 
Florida  to  lose  additional  ADAMH  Block 
Grant  by  forcing  the  state  to  he  out  of  com- 
pliance with  Public  Law  99  660 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  read  an 
article  from  the  St,  Petersburg  Times 
that  was  published  on  May  20.  1992. 

This  article  clearly  expresses  the  det- 
rimental impact  of  this  legislation. 
Cltbacks  Threaten  Rehabilitation 
Pr<x;rams 
(By  David  Dahl  > 

Treatment  for  thousands  of  mental  health, 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  patients  in  Florida  is 
jeopardized  because  Congress  wants  to  take 
iiack  $16.S-miIllon  in  federal  money  that 
state  officials  had  been  expecting. 

Combined  with  slashes  in  state  spending, 
the  news  from  Washington  may  mean  the 
elimination  of  anti-drug  programs  in  the 
Pinellas  and  Pasco  county  jails,  shut  down  of 
the  Florida  Addiction  Treatment  Centers  In 
Avon  Park  and  cutbacks  In  several  other 
programs. 


"It  is  unlikely  that  state  revenues  will  be 
available  to  make  up  the  funding  loss."  Bob 
Williams,  secretary  of  the  State  Department 
of  Health  and  Rehabilitative  Ser\'ices.  wrote 
lawmakers  this  week. 

Williams  warned  that  the  cutbacks  will 
mean  that  3.436  emotionally  disturbed  people 
would  lose  mental  health  .services.  Slots  for 
another  1.383  people  in  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  programs  would  be  lost,  he  said 

On  Tue.sday.  the  U.S.  House  temporarily 
blocked  the  legislation  that  would  create  the 
shortfall  after  objections  from  Florida's  con- 
gressional delegation  and  lawmakers  con- 
cerned about  an  unrelated  aspect  of  the  bill. 

US.  Rep.  Michael  Bilirakls.  R-Fla..  de- 
manded a  recorded  vote  that  help>ed  stop  the 
bill  for  now. 

He  wants  to  meet  with  the  authors  of  the 
legislation  about  the  "unfair"  reduction, 
said  spokesman  Steven  Cohen. 

But  the  main  sponsor.  California  Democrat 
Henry  Waxman.  Isn't  ready  to  change  the 
bill  and  likely  will  push  the  legislation 
through  within  the  next  several  weeks,  an 
aide  said.  It  would  then  go  to  the  Senate. 

From  Florida's  standpoint,  one  problem  in 
the  bill  is  a  spending  formula  that  favors 
rural  states  In  allotting  money  for  alcohol, 
drug  abuse  and  mental  health  programs  The 
formula  puts  emphasis  on  states  with  urban 
populations  age  18  to  24- again,  no  help  for 
Florida  and  its  large  aging  population. 

But  the  state  has  a  more  immediate  prob- 
lem While  lawmakers  worked  on  the  new 
formula.  Florida  was  allotted  about  $79-mil- 
lion  for  the  abuse  and  mental  health  pro- 
grams for  this  year,  based  on  an  old  formula 
But  now  that  the  new  formula  is  done,  the 
state  is  due  only  $63-million. 

So  Florida  would  owe  $16.5-milllon.  an 
amount  that  would  be  taken  out  of  the  quar- 
terly payment  the  state  gets  this  summer 
The  problem  is  though,  that  state  officials 
already  had  plans  for  the  federal  money. 

"Right  up  until  Friday  evening,  there  was 
no  indication  that  this  would  be  taken 
away."  Martha  Lenderman.  a  state  mental 
health  and  substance  abuse  program  super- 
visor for  Pinellas  and  Pasco  counties,  said  in 
a  telephone  interview.  "It's  reneging  on 
what  we  considered  a  real  commitment.  " 

But  in  Washington.  Waxman  pointed  out 
that  the  federal  government  had  once 
warned  Florida  officials  that  the  state's  al- 
lotment for  the  coming  year  could  change. 
So.  they  shouldn't  have  been  expecting  the 
money 

Waxman's  home  state  of  California  would 
lose  just  $1 -million  next  year  under  the  bill. 
He  sat  on  the  House-Senate  conference  com- 
mittee that  crafted  the  federal  legislation  — 
antl  no  Floridian  did. 

If  Congress  allows  the  shortfall,  the  money 
crunch  would  be  In  the  hands  of  the  Florida 
Legislature  But  money  is  tight  in  Tallahas- 
see, so  Lenderman  on  Tuesday  sent  out  let- 
ters to  Pinellas-Pasco  substance  abuse  and 
mental  health  agencies  telling  them  of  this 
summer's  pending  closures. 

The    OcalaMarion    County    Commu- 
nity Council  Against  Substance  Abuse 
wrote   a   letter   that   I   would   like   to 
share  with  the  Members  of  Congress. 
Hon.  Boh  Graham. 

Dirksen    Senate   Office   Building.    Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Sen.^tor  Graham:  First  of  all.  on  be- 
half of  the  Community  Council  Against  Sub- 
stance Abuse,  let  me  thank  you  for  your  ef- 
forts and  those  of  your  colleagues  for  the 
many  programs  that  Congress  has  developed 
to  help  our  country  deal  with  one  of  its  most 


grave  social  ills— the  abuse  of  alcohol  and 
other  drugs.  These  efforts  have  enhanced  law 
enforcement,  improved  the  courts  and  cor- 
rections systems,  and  funded  numerous  edu- 
cation, prevention  and  treatment  programs. 

However,  at  this  time,  we  would  like  to  ex- 
press a  concern  regarding  proposed  changes 
in  the  formula  by  which  Federal  Block 
Funds  are  allocated  to  the  states  by  the  Al- 
cohol. Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration (ADAMH.^i. 

The  proposed  revision  would  result  in  a  de- 
crease of  $12  million  in  funding  for  the  State 
of  Florida.  Last  year,  Florida  lost  $7.3  mil- 
lion in  Federal  Block  Grant  funding  for  alco- 
hol and  other  drug  abuse  services.  This  re- 
duction occurred  shortly  after  the  issuance 
of  a  report  by  the  Florida  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse  Association  that  indicates  F"lorida  has 
an  annual  deficit  of  at  least  $500  million  in 
providing  treatment  to  those  in  need. 

U  is  our  opinion  that  Florida's  needs  are 
not  addressed  in  the  proposed  formula  for 
.■\DAMHA  funding  allocations.  As  such,  we 
urge  you  to  oppose  these  proposed  changes. 
If  the  conference  report  on  Senate  Bill  #1306 
is  taken  up  on  the  House  floor,  we  request 
you  ask  for  a  roll  call  vote. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  lesson  learned 
through  exp)erience  and  research  is  that  ad- 
diction is  a  disease  that  is  both  preventable 
and  treatable.  Although  it  is  a  complex  and 
seemingly  intractable  illness  that  is  caused 
and  influenced  by  a  myriad  of  factors,  people 
do  recover.  Each  time  that  happens,  the  ben- 
efits are  exponential.  Not  only  the  addict 
benefits,  but  also  the  addicts  children,  fam- 
ily, employer  and  the  community  at  large. 

Your  consideration  of  this  suggestion  is 
appreciated. 

Yours  very  truly, 

William  L  P.atten, 
Substance  Abuse  Prevention  Coordinator . 

The  next  article  I  would  like  to  read 
is  also  from  the  St.  Petersburg  Times, 

This  editorial  is  appropriately  titled 
"A  Ci-uel  Federal  Cut,' 

A  Crlel  Federal  Cit 

.\  drug  lehabilitation  program  in  Pinellas 
County  keeps  substance  abusers  and  their 
newborns  together.  The  special  needs  of  ba- 
bies born  to  addicted  mothers  are  tended  at 
PAR  Village,  and  the  bonding  helps  speed 
the  mothers'  recovery. 

Families  who  care  for  elderly  mental 
health  patients  benefit  from  special  atten- 
tion themselves.  Gulf  Coast  Jewish  F'amily 
Services  runs  a  geriatric  care-giver  support 
program  that  provides  the  encouragement 
and  nurturing  that  is  so  critical  to  families 
facing  such  a  challenge. 

These  are  just  two  of  the  effective  pro- 
grams in  serious  jeopard.v  because  of  con- 
gressional action.  The  Florida  delegation 
should  scramble  to  stave  off  an  impending 
loss  of  $16.5-million. 

What  makes  this  worse  than  most  cuts  in 
federal  funding  is  that  Florida  already  has 
received  most  of  the  money  allotted  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  has  planned  for  its  use 
and.  in  some  cases,  already  spent  it.  The  fed- 
eral government  in  essence  would  be  asking 
Florida  to  hand  the  money  back,  an  unac- 
ceptable request  in  any  year  but  prepos- 
terous in  this  time  of  painful  budget  cuts  at 
the  state  level. 

The  problem  resulted  from  a  restructuring 
of  the  formula  used  to  distribute  federal 
money,  something  that  was  not  unexpected 
by  officials  who  administer  alcohol,  drug 
abuse  and  mental  health  programs  for  Flor- 
ida. Traditionally,  the  formula  had  favored 
states  with  heavy  urban  populations  at  the 


expense  of  more  rural  states,  and  there  was 
a  need  to  revise  the  distribution  process  to 
make  it  more  equitable. 

What  wasn't  anticipated  and,  officials  say. 
was  unprecedented,  is  the  provision  in  the 
legislative  package  that  would  refigure  Flor- 
ida's 1991-1992  .share  under  the  new  formula 
and  require  the  state  lo  return  the  dif- 
ference, 

"At  no  point  did  we  expect  they  would 
take  out  the  money  we  (already  i  were  pro- 
graming to  spend,"  said  Pam  Petersen,  dep- 
uty assistant  secretary  for  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  at  Florida's  Department  of  Health  and 
Rehabilitative  Services. 

A  final  vote  on  the  package  has  been  de- 
layed in  Congress.  It  should  be  .sent  back  to 
conference  committee  and  at  the  least,  lan- 
guage should  be  restored  that  would  allow 
Florida  and  11  other  affected  states  to  keep 
this  year's  allotment. 

That  would  give  state  legislators  a  little 
more  time  to  figure  how  to  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  federal  support.  It  also  would  give 
them  more  time  to  consider  the  suffering 
they  cause  by  lacking  the  courage  to  accom- 
plish serious  financial  reform. 

The  next  few  letters  describe  what 
will  happen  at  the  local  level  if  this 
conference  report  is  passed.  First.  I 
would  like  to  read  what  Mr.  Angelo  V, 
Squatrito,  the  executive  director  of 
Jeff  Industries  Inc.  wrote. 

JKKF  INDISTHIES,  INC., 

Hupoluio.  FL.  May  20.  1992. 

Dear  Senator  Graham:  I  am  writing  to  let 
you  know  that  the  fifty  (.50)  client  workers 
(seriously  mentally  iHi  at  Jeff  Industries. 
Inc.  (District  9.  only  psycho-social  voca- 
tional center  for  the  mentally  ill)  will  prob- 
ably be  out  of  work  (without  services)  if  Con- 
ference Repwrt  on  S,  1306  is  passed  by  the 
House  and  Senate. 

Theie  are  no  alternatives  for  these  and 
many  other  people  like  them,  meaning  all 
hope  will  be  lost.  This  loss  will  result  in  a  se- 
rious increase  in  hospitalization  and  crisis 
stabilization  which  will  cost  the  State  much 
more  in  the  end  and  set  back  mental  health 
services  in  this  State  twenty-five  years. 

We  would  appreciate  any  change  you  can 
make  to  improve  our  federal  funding. 
Sincerely, 

ANOEl.fi  V,  SQCATRITO. 

Eiccutivc  Director 

The  m^xt  letter  I  will  read  is  from 
Jack  Bai'ker.  the  chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict Eight  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Planning  Council.  He 
wrote  about  the  terrible  effects  of  this 
conference  report  on  southwest  Floi'- 
ida- 

.^:.coH()i..  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mkntal  Health  Planning  Council. 

Fort  Mut^rs.  FL.  May  18.  1992. 
Bob  Graham. 

U.S.  Senator.  Dirksen  Senate  Building.    Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Senator  Graham:  We  have  just  be- 
came aware  that  Florida  will  lose  $16  million 
in  Block  Grant  funds  based  upon  the  new  dis- 
tribution of  alcohol,  drug  abuse  and  mental 
health  support  across  the  State  in  SB  1306 
The  effects  of  this  loss  will  be  felt  in  South- 
west Florida, 

Among  the  impacts  will  be  the  loss  of  de- 
toxification beds  in  Fort  Myers,  the  Venice 
drop-in  center  will  close,  adult  outpatient 
counseling  in  Punta  Gorda  will  be  reduced, 
residential  treatment  beds  will  be  closed  in 
Naples  and  Sarasota.  There  will  be  services 
lost  to  over  4,000  clients  and  over  40  employ- 
ees will  be  laid  off. 


We  appreciate  all  of  your  efforts  on  our  be- 
half to  prevent  or  minimize  the  disastrous 
effects  of  this  Senatorial  action. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Barker, 

Chairman. 

The  chairperson  of  the  Dade-Monroe 
Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse.  Mental  Health 
Planning  Council  also  sent  a  letter  ex- 
pressing her  deep  concern  Dr.  Eliza- 
beth L.  Metcalf  wrote: 

Dear  Senator  Graham  We  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  Florida's  capacity  to  maintain 
critically  needed  public  alcohol,  drug  abuse. 
and  mental  health  services  because  of  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  conference  report  on 
S.  1306,  entitled  the  "Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse, 
and  Mental  Health  Administration 
lADAMHA)  Reorganization  Act,  " 

If  this  conference  report  is  passed  b.v  the 
House  and  Senate,  Florida  will  lose  approxi- 
mately 16.5  million  dollars  in  Alcohol.  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Block  Grant,  ret- 
roactive to  October  1.  1991. 

As  you  may  surmise,  Dade  and  Monroe 
counties  will  face  significant  reductions  in 
Its  alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and  mental  health 
services  which  relies  heavily  on  federal  fund- 
ing. More  specifically,  this  will  represent  an 
additional  reduction  of  7  million  dollars  or 
(15.5%  I. 

These  federal  cuts  will  impact  nearly  20.000 
consumers  who  rely  on  these  services,  and 
when  added  to  the  impact  of  impending  state 
cuts,  nearly  30.000  consumers  will  be  affected 
and  approximately  300  jobs  will  be  lost  to 
this  district. 

We  would  appreciate  any  change  you  can 
accomplish  to  reverse  this  situation.  Most 
ideal  would  be  either  to  alter  the  formula  ap- 
proved in  the  bill,  or  to  obtain  an  amend- 
ment which  would  change  the  hold  harmless 
effective  date  to  the  original  FY  1992  alloca- 
tion level,  rather  than  the  1991  funding  level. 

We  respectfully  appreciate  your  efforts  on 
behalf  of  obtaining  changes  which  would 
minimize  the  effect  of  S,  1306  on  Florida's 
.\DM  system.  Please  let  us  know  if  we  can 
assist  further  in  this  respect. 

Finally,  it  was  good  to  see  you  again  at  the 
"Torch  of  Friendship  "  and  thanks  for  your 
support. 

Sincerely. 

Elizabeth  L.  Metcalf.  Ph,D.. 

Chairperson. 

I  also  received  an  urgent  letter  from 
the  Professional  Comprehensive  Addic- 
tion Services,  Inc. 

The  chairman  of  the  board.  Gay  Rob- 
ertson-Reed, wrote: 
Senator  Bob  Graham. 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  .Senator  Graha.m:  Please  oppose  the 
passage  of  SB.  1306.  This  bill  will  result  in  a 
catastrophe  m  substance  abuse  treatment  in 
Pinellas  County.  Programs  will  close  and  cli- 
ents will  be  discharged  with  no  place  to  get 
treatment.  Our  detoxification  unit,  outclient 
and  residential  programs  cannot  survive  this 
loss 

The  people  who  need  care  will  not  be  the 
ones  able  to  appeal  to  you.  We  appeal  in 
their  name. 

Sincerely. 

Ga-.  robertson-Reed. 
President.  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Pasco-Pinellas  Alcohol,  Drug 
Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Planning 
Council  expressed  how  these  cuts  would 
affect  these  Florida  counties. 
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Chaiiman  Flmile  Lauiino  writes: 

May  18.  1992. 
Hon.  Bob  Graham. 

US    Senate.   Dirksen   Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkar  Senatok  Graham:  The  Block  Grant 
reauthorization  foiTnula  for  federal  alcohol. 
druK  abuse  and  mental  health  fundinK  will 
come  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  a  vote 
on  Wednesday.  May  20.  1992.  Your  personal 
efforts  in  opposinK  passage  of  this  bill  iSB 
13061  is  ur^ed. 

This  legislation  will  reduce  federal  funding 
to  the  state  of  Florida  in  the  amount  of 
$16,000,000  which  is  currently  used  to  prevent 
and  treat  serious  mental  illness  and  sub- 
stance abuse.  In  just  Pasco  and  Pinellas 
counties  alone,  the  service  reduction  will  ex- 
ceed $1,000,000. 

Local  services  to  be  eliminated  as  a  result 
of  this  federal  fundini?  cut  include  the  fol- 
lowinif  programs: 

Elimination  of  all  m-jail  substance  abuse 
and  mental  health  treatment  services  and 
outpatient/casemanaRement  .services  to  per- 
sons involved  with  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. We  can  expect  drastically  increased 
crime  as  a  result. 

Elimination  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Jewish  Fam- 
ily Services  t?eriatric  care^river  support  team 
which  will  result  in  increased  use  of  nursinif 
home  and  other  institutional  care  at  greater 
cost  to  taxpayers. 

Loss  of  crisis  stabilization  and  other  acute 
care  beds  for  the  most  seriously  ill  pt>rsons 
in  our  communities  resulting  in  increased 
use  of  more  expensive  local  and  state  hos- 
pitalization. 

These  represent  only  a  few  of  the  service 
reductions  which  will  result  from  the  pro- 
jected federal  funding  cuts  Please  vote 
against  SB  1306  and  seek  a  roll  call  vote  on 
the  measure.  We  have  never  needed  your  help 
more  than  now. 
Sincerely. 

Emile  Laurino. 
Chairman.  AD\t  Plannino  Council. 

The  final  letter  that  I  would  like  to 
share  is  from  Di'.  James  T.  Howell,  the 
district  administrator  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Rehabilitative 
Services  for  the  counties  of  Palm 
Beach.  Martin.  Okeechobee.  St.  Lucie, 
and  Indian  River.  He  wrote: 

Dear  Senator:  Over  the  past  three  years. 
state  funding  for  alcohol,  drug  abuse  and 
mental  health  services  for  residents  of  Palm 
Beach.  Martin.  Okeechobee.  St.  Lucie  and  In- 
dian River  Counties  has  been  reduced  by 
$3,876,168  due  to  shortfalls  in  state  revenue. 
These  reductions  have  lowered  our  delivery 
of  care  system  to  the  current  marginal  level 
of  critically  needed  services. 

If  the  Conference  Report  on  S.  1306  is 
passed  by  the  House  and  Senate,  the  result- 
ing loss  of  approximately  $900,000  in  federal 
funding  for  alcohol,  drug  abuse  and  mental 
health  services  to  our  residents  would  se- 
verely cripple  our  ability  to  maintain  the 
current  level  of  services. 

The  immediate  impact  of  this  loss  of  fed- 
eral funding  is  the  closure  of  73  residential 
beds,  reductions  in  day  treatment  and  child 
care  services  to  substance  abusers  resulting 
In  a  loss  of  services  to  3.201  residents,  the 
closure  of  56  residential  beds  for  the  elderly, 
reductions  in  outpatient,  vocational  training 
and  in-jail  services  to  the  mentall.v  ill  re- 
sulting in  a  loss  of  services  to  1.630  residents. 

We  would  appreciate  any  change  you  can 
make  to  improve  our  federal  funding 
Sincerely. 

James  T.  Howei.l.  M  D.. 

District  Administrator. 


As  you  have  heard,  the  people  of 
Florida  are  very  much  opposed  to  the 
lan»?uaKe  in  this  conference  report. 

You  have  heard  what  will  happen— 
the  loss  of  jobs,  services,  treatment 
profframs. 

I  ur^e  each  Member  of  Coni?ress  to 
reconsider  this  report 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  relative  to  the 
methadone  provision  from  Cong^ress- 
man  R.^NGEI,  and  other  related  mattere 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcorii. 

There  beinK  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Select  Co.mmittee  o.n 
Narcotics  Ablse  and  Control. 

Washington.  DC.  Man  IS.  1992. 
Vote  acai.nst  Bad  Drig  Treatment 
Policy— Vote  against  S.  1306 

Dear  Colle.\gce:  On  Tuesday.  May  19.  the 
House  will  consider  the  conference  report  to 
S  1306.  the  ADAMHA  Reorganization  Act.  I 
supported  MR  3698.  the  House  version  of  the 
bill,  when  it  came  to  the  floor  back  in 
March.  Although  the  conference  report  pro- 
vides important  authorizations  for  a  number 
of  critically  needed  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment and  prevention  programs.  I  have  de- 
cided, with  great  reluctance,  that  I  cannot 
support  it. 

The  conference  report  includes  highly  con- 
troversial and  unwise  provisions  relating  to 
the  treatment  of  intravenous  drug  users  that 
represent  a  major  departure  from  Federal 
treatment  policy.  These  provisions  were  not 
passed  as  part  of  the  House  or  Senate  ver- 
sions of  the  ADAMH.\  reauthorization  bill. 
They  were  inserted  in  the  bill  conference 
without  opportunity  for  debate  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  In  fact.  I  doubt  if  most 
Members  even  know  these  provisions  have 
been  added  to  the  bill.  In  my  view,  the  inclu- 
sion of  these  provisions  make  the  entire  bill 
unsupportable. 

S  1306  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  issue  regula- 
tions permitting  methadone  maintenance 
treatment  programs  to  provide  so-called  in- 
terim, or  minimum,  maintenance  treatment 
to  narcotic  addicts  seeking  treatment  when 
programs  have  insufficient  capacity  to  admit 
addicts  into  treatment.  Interim,  or  mini- 
mum, maintenance  involves,  dispensing 
methadone  to  drug  addicts  without  providing 
any.  or  just  minimal,  drug  counseling  and 
other  rehabilitative  services  such  as  edu- 
cation, vocational  training  and  employment 
counseling  that  are  essential  to  helping  ad- 
dicts recover  and  lead  productive,  drug-free 
lives. 

Interim  maintenance  has  been  called  •"no 
frills"  methadone  maintenance,  an  unfortu- 
nate misnomer  because  what  it  cuts  out  are 
not  non-essential  "frills"'  but  the  very  heart 
of  treatment  services.  Interim  maintenance 
is  not  treatment.  It  is  the  antithesis  of 
treatment.  S.  1306  puts  the  government's 
stamp  of  approval  on  a  policy  that  says  the 
mere  distribution  of  a  highly  addictive  sub- 
stitute for  heroin  is  an  adequate  response  to 
addiction. 

The  purpose  of  the  interim  maintenance 
provisions,  according  to  the  bill,  is  to  reduce 
the  spread  of  HIV  and  AIDS  by  intravenous 
drug  users.  Unquestionably,  intravenous 
drug  abuse  is  a  major  factor  in  the  spread  of 
AIDS.  I  do  not  doubt  that  those  who  put  the 
minimum  maintenance  provisions  in  the  bill 
were  well-intentioned.  The  problem  with 
minimum  maintenance  is  that  it  is  not  effec- 
tive. 


Methadone  maintenance  is  not  a  magic 
bullet  for  narcotics  addiction  When  used 
properly  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  treat- 
ment program  providing  a  broad  array  of 
counseling  and  rehabilitation  services,  meth- 
adone can  help  addicts  stop  using  illicit  nar- 
cotics and  start  rebuilding  their  lives  In  too 
many  cases,  however,  methadone  has  failed 
to  live  up  to  its  early  promise  because  of 
funding  cutbacks,  growing  client  loads,  lack 
of  oversight  and  supervision  by  Fedei-al  and 
state  agencies,  and  in  some  cases  mis- 
management and  unscrupulous  behavior  by 
program  operators.  In  a  1990  report  on  meth- 
adone maintenance  to  the  Select  Committee, 
the  GAO  concluded  that  many  programs  are 
not  effectively  treating  heroin  addiction.  In 
addition  to  other  problems,  many  patients 
continue  to  use  heroin  and  other  drugs,  pri- 
marily cocaine,  which  continues  to  put  them 
at  risk  of  contracting  and  spreading  the 
AIDS  virus.  GAO  strongly  recommended 
against  interim  maintenance,  finding  that 
the  provision  of  methadone  without  counsel- 
ing or  rehabilitative  services  would  not  sig- 
nificantly reduce  heroin  use. 

Interim  maintenance  has  been  considered 
and  rejected  by  the  very  agencies  that  would 
have  to  administer  it  under  S.  1306  In  1989. 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  the 
National  Institute  on  Drug  .^buse  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services  pub- 
lished a  proposed  rule  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister to  authorize  interim  methadone  main- 
tenance for  the  same  reason  given  in  S. 
1306 -to  reduce  the  spread  of  HIV  and  AIDS. 
After  extensive  hearings  on  the  record.  FDA 
and  NIDA  concluded  that  interim  mainte- 
nance would  not  be  effective  and  decided  to 
withdraw  their  proposal.  This  decision  was 
announced  by  former  NIDA  Director.  Bob 
Schuster,  at  a  June  1990  Select  Committee 
hearing. 

Drug  abuse  treatment  providers,  and  meth- 
adone maintenance  programs  in  particular, 
overwhelmingly  opposed  the  FDA  NIDA  pro- 
posed interim  maintenance  rule.  They  feared 
that  interim  maintenance  would  be  unre- 
sponsive to  patients'  complex  needs,  would 
undermine  public  funding  for  comprehensive 
treatment  and  further  erode  public  support 
for  a  fragile  treatment  system  already  weak- 
ened by  years  of  underfunding  and  neglect. 

Ironically,  if  the  HHS  Secretary  fails  to 
i.ssue  regulations  for  Interim  maintenance 
within  180  days.  S.  1306  requires  the  proposed 
rule  rejected  by  NIDA.  FD.A  and  the  treat- 
ment community  to  go  into  effect. 

The  bill  does  not  require  programs  to  pro- 
vide minimum  methadone  maintenance,  and 
no  program  could  provide  interim  mainte- 
nance if  the  chief  public  health  officer  of  the 
state  objects.  Other  provisions  of  the  bill, 
however,  require  a  state,  as  a  condition  of  re- 
ceiving its  Federal  substance  abuse  block 
grant  funds,  to  agree  that  it  will  assure  ac- 
cess to  treatment  for  any  intravenous  drug 
user  within  14  days  after  treatment  is  re- 
quested or  within  120  days  if  no  program  has 
space  for  the  individual  and  if  interim  serv- 
ices are  provided.  Because  treatment  capac- 
ity is  already  severely  limited  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  states  and  drug  treatment 
programs  may  feel  pressured  to  accept  in- 
terim maintenance  as  a  low-cost  alternative 
to  the  loss  of  Federal  treatment  dollars. 
With  Federal  block  funds  comprising  less 
than  one-third  of  public  treatment  funding, 
this  becomes  a  case  of  the  tail  wagging  the 
dog. 

We  desperately  need  to  both  expand  and 
improve  the  quality  of  drug  treatment  in  our 
country.  Interim  maintenance  may  tempo- 
rarily expand  treatment  capacity  but  only  at 


the  expense  of  treatment  quality,  and  it  will 
not  be  effective  in  reducing  the  spread  of 
AIDS. 

Improving  and  expanding  drug  treatment. 
and  reducing  the  spread  of  AIDS  by  IV  drug 
users,  requires  a  long-term  commitment  of 
additional  resources  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive drug  abuse  treatment  services.  There 
are  no  cheap  or  quick  solutions.  Federal 
mandates  on  access  to  treatment  and  in- 
terim maintenance  will  not  work  and  ulti- 
mately will  prove  to  be  counter  productive. 

The  inclusion  of  interim  maintenance  in  S. 
1306  is  bad  drug  abuse  policy,  bad  public 
health  policy  and  bad  legislative  procedure 
These  provisions  should  be  stripped  from  the 
conference  report.  I  urge  you  to  vote  against 
S   1306. 

Sincerely. 

Charles  B.  Rangkl. 

Chairman. 

Dockets  Management  Branch  (HFA  305i. 
Food  and  Dklg  Ad.ministration. 
.Wi(i  Fishers  Lane. 
RockviUe.  MD 

Dear  Sir:  In  resp<:)nse  to  the  Notice  of  Pub- 
lic Hearing  and  reopening  of  the  comment 
period  regarding  Interim  Methadone  Mainte- 
nance Treatment  (54  FP  50226,  dated  Decem- 
ber 4.  1989).  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration iDEA>  requests  the  following  written 
comments  be  included  in  the  administrative 
record,  in  lieu  of  an  oral  presentation  at  the 
hearing.  These  comments  reiterate  and  ex- 
pand upon  DEAs  comments  of  April  4.  1989 
I  copy  enclosed). 

Although  not  specifically  listed  as  "Public 
Hearing  Topics."  DEA  would  like  to  reem- 
phasize  two  specific  points.  First,  the  pro- 
posed "interim  treatment "  (i.e..  methadone 
dispensing  without  standard  drug  abuse 
treatment  and  coun.seling  provisions)  should 
be  an  avenue  of  last  resort.  To  do  otherwise 
would  create  a  drug  abuse  substitution  pro- 
gram, rather  than  a  "treatment  program" 
Second,  take-home  privileges  for  interim 
program  patients  must  not  be  allowed  under 
any  circumstances.  Observation  of  the  inges- 
tion of  the  methadone  is  essential  to  the  pre- 
vention of  illegal  sales  of  the  drug 

DEA"s  comments  of  April  4.  1989  relate  di- 
rectly to  several  of  the  listed  "Public  Hear- 
ing Topics."  Regarding  Topics  .\2  and  CI. 
DEA  previously  commented  that  regular  uri- 
nalysis monitoring  for  interim  patients 
should  be  compulsory.  (See  letter  of  April  4. 
1989,  item  4.i  In  the  March  2.  1989  proposed 
rule,  the  stated  basis  for  the  proposed  action 
is  that  -"Methadone  treatment  should  de- 
crease an  individual's  use  of  IV  narcotic 
drugs,  therefore,  decreasing  the  use  of  hypo- 
dermic needles  and  curtailing  the  spread  of 
MIV  *  *  *"  Without  regular  urinalysis  tests. 
It  is  not  possible  to  assess  whether  poly-drug 
abuse  (and.  thus,  possible  needle-sharing)  is 
continuing.  If  interim  treatment  patients 
continue  to  test  positive  for  other  drugs  of 
abuse  or  negative  for  methadone,  the  interim 
program  has  not  achieved  its  goal.  There- 
fore, detoxification  or  accelerated  com- 
prehensive program  placement  is  necessary. 

Regarding  Topic  C2.  DEA  previously  com- 
mented that  interim  programs  must  be  ad- 
junct to  a  comprehensive  program,  and  a 
timetable  for  transfer  to  a  comprehensive 
program  must  be  developed.  (See  letter  of 
.\pril  4.  1989.  items  1  and  3.)  In  addition  to 
DEAs  previous  comments,  it  must  be  noted 
that  interim  programs  will  require  DEA  reg 
istration  to  dispense  methadone.  A  condition 
of  continued  registration  is  compliance  with 
the  treatment  standards  established  by  the 
Secretary    of    Health    and    Human    Services 


iHHSi.  The  current  proposal  is  open  ended, 
allowing  the  possibility  of  a  patient  remain- 
ing on  an  "interim"  program,  without  uri- 
nalysis or  counseling,  indefinitely,  .^s  such. 
no  "treatment  standard"  exists  agam.'^t 
which  the  program's  continued  registration 
can  be  a.ssessed.  .^s-  currently  proposed,  once 
an  interim  program  is  allowed  to  start  oper- 
ations. Its  ability  to  dispense  methadone  is 
unrestricted  (i.e..  number  of  patients,  length 
of  patient  participation,  and  dosage  of  meth- 
adone per  patient!  unless  DE.'i  shows  illegal 
sales  of  methadone  or  an  inability  to  ac- 
count for  methadone  inventory  This  is  unac- 
ceptable. If  interim  programs  are  to  be  a 
temporary,  "interim"  approach,  then  finite 
limits  of  patient  participation  and  dispens- 
ing restrictions  must  exist. 

DE.A  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  com- 
ment and  supports  the  careful  review  being 
given  to  this  proposal.  In  seeking  solutions 
to  the  serious  drug  abuse  and  health  issues 
facing  the  United  States,  we  cannot  neglect 
methadone  itself  as  a  significant  drug  of 
abuse.  Again,  should  it  be  deemed  absolutely 
essential  to  establish  a  program  of  metha- 
done dispensing  without  comprehensive 
treatment  or  counseling.  DEA  requests  the 
preceding  concerns  be  fully  addressed  in  the 
final  rule. 

Sincerely. 

.John  C.  Lawn, 

.Adminutrator. 

DocKFTTs  Management  Branch  (HF.'\  305:. 
Food  and  Drvg  administration 
5600  Fishery  Lane.  Rockvillc.  MD. 

Dear  Sir:  This  letter  is  in  response  to  the 
proposed  rule  concerning  the  revision  of  con- 
ditions for  the  use  of  methadone  in  the  main- 
tenance treatment  of  narcotic  addicts.  This 
proposed  rule  was  published  in  the  Federal 
Register.  Volume  54.  Numlier  40.  page.-  8973 
through  8976.  dated  March  2.  :989. 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
(DEA)  recognizes  that  this  proposal  seeks  to 
maximize  available  narcotic  treatment  re- 
sources in  response  to  the  increase  in  ac- 
quired immune  deficiency  syndrome  (AIDS) 
cases.  While  recognizing  this  difficult  task. 
we  must  be  assure  that  the  "solution"  does 
not  intensify  the  major  problem  of  drug 
abuse. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  place  nar- 
cotic addicts  into  comprehensive  mainte- 
nance detoxification  programs  which  provide 
a  full  range  of  treatment  and  counseling 
services.  The  proposal  of  "interim  treat- 
ment" (i.e..  methadone  dispensing  without 
treatmenL'counseling  provisions i  should  be 
the  avenue  of  last  resort,  and  only  where  it 
is  clearly  demonstrated  that  present  com- 
prehensive programs  cannot  handle  the  pa- 
tient demand. 

Should  such  an  avenue  of  last  resort  be 
clearly  established,  dispension  should  be  per- 
mitted only  subject  to  the  following  condi- 
tions: 

(1)  The  interim  maintenance  treatment 
program  must  be  an  adjunct  to  a  comprehen- 
sive program.  Stand-alone  interim  mainte- 
nance programs  should  be  prohibited.  .\n 
independent,  or  stand  alone  interim  mainte- 
nance program  would  only  be  a  drug  give 
away  program,  with  no  incentive  to  place 
the  patient  into  a  comprehensive  treatment 
prog:ram. 

(2)  We  agree  that  methadone  take-home 
privileges  to  patients  enrolled  in  interim 
maintenance  programs  must  not  be  allowed 
under  any  circumstances.  Requiring  these 
programs  to  dispense  medication  seven  days 
a  week  and  requiring  program  personnel  to 
observe  the  ingesting  of  methadone  are  es- 


sential to  the  prevention  of  the  illegal  diver- 
sion of  methadone 

i3i  The  regulations  as  proposed  do  not  re- 
quire a  timetable  for  these  patients  to  trans- 
fer to  another  modality  As  the  name  sug- 
gests, an  interim  program  is  a  temporary 
program  and  should  have  a  specific  or  finite 
time  limit  for  patients  Patients  must  be 
evaluated  more  frequently  than  the  six 
months  the  regulations  now  propose.  If  a  pa- 
tient is  still  not  placed  after  six  months, 
long-term  detoxification  of  that  patient  ^  180 
days)  should  begin. 

(4)  Current  urinalysis  requirements  set 
forth  in  Title  21.  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions. Part  291  should  be  compulsory  for  all 
patients  enrolled  m  methadone  maintenance' 
detoxification  programs,  whether  interim  or 
comprehensive.  Each  patient  enrolled  m  an 
interim  methadone  treatment  program  must 
submit  to  a  drug  screen  urinalysis  on  a  ran- 
dom basis  at  a  minimum  of  once  per  month. 
This  test  must  not  be  deferred  to  a  subse- 
quent visit.  Certainly,  if  a  patient  tests  posi- 
tive for  one  or  more  controlled  substances, 
and  the  patient  is  unable  to  prove  that  the 
controlled  substances  were  obtained  from  a 
physician  for  a  iegitim.ate  medical  purpose. 
it  would  indicate  that  this  patient  continues 
to  abuse  drugs  and  is  a  potential  candidate 
for  the  transmission  of  the  acquired  immiune 
deficiency  virus.  When  test.s  indicate  that  an 
interim  maintenance  treatment  program  pa- 
tient's urine  sample  is  negative  for  metha- 
done, or  positive  for  other  drugs,  that  pa- 
tient must  be  removed  from  the  program,  de- 
toxified, or  placed  immediately  in  a  com- 
prehensive program  slot. 

Current  regulations  impose  stringent 
standards  for  the  dispensing  of  methadone 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  patients.  DEA  is  se- 
riously concerned  that  the  dispensing  of 
methadone  m  the  absence  of  a  com.prehen- 
sive  treatment  counseling  program  may  cre- 
ate new  drug  abuse  issues  rather  than  pro- 
vide solutions.  Should  it  be  deemed  abso- 
lutely essential  to  establish  this  program  of 
dispensing  methadone  without  comprehen- 
sive treatment  or  counseling.  I  request  the 
preceding  comments  be  incorporated  into 
the  final  rule. 
Sincerely, 

.John  C.  Lawn. 

.Administrator. 

Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  ablse  and  Control 

Washington.  DC.  June  3.  1992. 
Hon.  John  Joseph  Moakley. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Rules.  U.S.  House  of 
Repre.':evtatives.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chair.man:  As  you  know,  the 
House  last  week  voted  to  recommit  S.  1306. 
the  ADAMH.^  Reorganization  Act  conference 
report,  after  approving  a  rule  waiving  all 
points  of  order  against  the  bill.  The  week  be- 
fore, the  House  refused  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  conference  re- 
port on  substantive  and  procedural  grounds 
because  of  the  provisions  it  includes  author- 
izing interim,  methadone  maintenance.  These 
provisions  we!~e  added  in  conference.  Neither 
the  House  nor  the  Senate  versions  of  the  bill 
contained  any  language  pertaining  to  in- 
terim maintenance.  In  addition  to  being  bad 
public  policy,  these  provisions  would  clearly 
seem  to  fall  outside  the  scope  of  matters 
com.mitted  to  conference  in  violation  of 
clause  3  of  Rule  XXVIII  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  I  circulated  on  S.  1306  that  explains  in 
greater  detail  my  reasons  for  opposing  the 
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Interim  maintenance  provisions  of  the  bill.  I 
understand  the  conferees  may  have  reached  a 
new  atfreement  on  this  bill  that  retains  the 
objectionable  interim  maintenance  provi- 
sions. If  your  Committee  is  attain  asked  to 
consider  a  rule  for  this  measure.  I  would  ap- 
preciate an  opportunity  to  testify  1  would 
have  stroHKly  opposed  a  rule  waivlnu  all 
points  of  order  aRainst  the  bill  last  time  if  I 
had  received  timely  notice  of  your  hearinK 
I  appreciate  your  attention  to  my  request. 
Sincerely. 

Charles  B.  Ranokl. 

Chairman 


METHADONK 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  address  the  interim 
methadone  issue  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Interim  methadone  is  not  mandated 
by  the  conference  repoit.  The  con- 
ference report  merely  mandates  that 
the  Secretary  of  HHS  consider  the  ap- 
propriateness of.  and  need  for.  this  op- 
tional treatment  modality  If  the  Sec- 
retary appioved  this  option— or  does 
not  act— a  State  will  have  the  discre- 
tion to  authorize  this  form  of  treat- 
ment, but  only  if  the  State  certifies 
that  the  provision  of  such  treatment 
will  not  reduce  the  availability  of  com- 
prehensive methadone  treatment  serv- 
ices. 

So  even  if  the  Secretary  approves  in- 
terim methadone,  this  is  not  a  required 
activity.  This  is  strictly  a  matter  of 
State  discretion. 

Interim  methadone  has  shown  srreat 
promise  in  reducing  the  spread  of  AIDS 
and  discourajfins  drut?  use  in  New  York 
City.  Hong  Koiik.  and  Sydney.  Aus- 
tralia. 

I  would  prefer  to  see  everyone  Ket 
comprehensive  treatment.  But  the  re- 
sources are  not  there.  And  to  just  turn 
an  IV  drug  user  back  on  the  street  is  a 
virtual  death  sentence  in  the  hkc  of 
AIDS. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  give 
States  this  option  for  fighting  drug 
abuse  and  the  spi-ead  of  AIDS. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  support 
the  conference  repoit  for  S.  1306.  the 
Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration  [ADAMHA]  Re- 
organization Act  of  1991.  In  my  view, 
this  legislation  contains  many  impor- 
tant provisions  that  will  enhance  the 
Nation's  abilit.v  to  confront  the  devas- 
tation caused  by  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse,  and  the  tragedy  of  mental  ill- 
ness. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  and  a 
conferee  on  this  legislation.  I  can  tes- 
tify to  the  fact  that  reaching  an  agree- 
ment on  this  legislation  was  extremely 
difficult.  While  the  Senate,  under 
Chairman  Kennedy's  leadership,  ap- 
proved by  unanimous  consent  last  Au- 
gust the  Labor  Committee's  version  of 
this  legislation,  the  House  of  Rep- 
re.sentatives  pas.sed  a  quite  different 
bill,  making  compromise  necessary  but 
very  difficult. 

Mr.  President.  I  fully  realize  that 
some  of  our  colleagues  are  dissatisfied 


with  the  agreement  we  have  reached. 
Their  opposition  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  their  State— as  does  every  State — 
desperately  needs  more  money  to  treat 
substance  abuse  and  provide  mental 
health  services.  I  understand  and  share 
their  concern,  and  supported  the  $91 
million  increase  in  funding  for  this 
program  that  was  recommended  by  the 
appropriators. 

But  those  additional  funds  were  ap- 
propriated not  only  with  the  Nation's 
overall  need  in  mind:  They  were  appro- 
priated with  the  goal  of  helping  in- 
crease the  level  of  funding  to  those 
States  that  the  GAO  indicated  have 
been  seriously  underfunded  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  goal,  during 
both  Labor  Committee  consideration  of 
this  legislation  and  in  conference,  to 
make  sure  that  no  State  received  less 
in  fiscal  year  1992.  or  in  the  subsequent 
years  of  this  reauthorization  bill,  than 
It  did  in  fiscal  year  1991  We  did  not 
have  the  luxury  of  guaranteeing  any 
State  an  increase  in  funds,  no  matter 
how  meritorious  the  State's  needs  may 
be. 

I  regret  that  we  could  not  provide 
every  State  with  the  funds  it  needs:  I 
also  very  much  regret  that  my  own 
State  of  Rhode  Island  was  not  a  bene- 
ficiary of  the  formula  change  con- 
tained in  the  legislation.  But  I  wish  to 
assure  my  colleagues  that  the  Senate 
conferees  stood  firmly  with  me  and 
with  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Co.^T.s]  in  protecting  every  State  from 
a  loss  of  its  1991  funds.  For  this  I  am 
grateful,  and  thank  the  Senate  con- 
ferees for  their  strong  support  against 
the  House  bill  formula,  which  would 
have  devastated  many  States,  includ- 
ing Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  from 
similarly  impacted  States  and  I  will 
need  to  revisit  this  legislation  when  it 
is  reauthorized  to  prevent  a  loss  of 
block  grant  funds  to  our  States.  I  re- 
gret that  this  will  be  necessary,  but 
the  conference  agreement,  despite  our 
best  efforts,  and  unlike  the  Senate- 
passed  bill,  does  not  guard  perma- 
nently against  a  loss  of  funds  for  every 
State. 

In  the  meantime.  Mr  President,  the 
legislation  that  I  hope  we  will  pass 
today  will  do  much  good  across  the 
country  in  addressing  the  problem  of 
substance  abuse  and  mental  illness. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove the  conference  report. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  move  the  Na- 
tion forward  in  research,  prevention, 
and  service  for  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  suffer  from  mental  illnesses 
and  addictions  to  alcohol  and  other 
drugs.  We  have  the  opportunity  to  help 
those  who  are  often  most  vulnerable — 
women,  especially  pregnant  women, 
and  children 

This  legislation  provides  $700  million 
for  demonstration  grants,  capacity  ex- 


pansion grants,  and  grants  of  national 
significance.  States  with  special  needs 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  apply  for 
and  receive  additional  funding. 

The  formula  contained  in  the  con- 
ference report  rectifies  inequities  that 
have  existed  already  far  too  long.  This 
formula  will  rectify  some  of  the  inequi- 
ties In  funding  that  nearly  40  States 
have  experienced.  These  States  have 
waited  long  enough  for  relief.  No  State 
will  need  to  return  any  funds  in  the 
final  quarter  of  this  fiscal  year,  and  38 
States  will  receive  some  relief  in  the 
form  of  increased  funding.  These  funds 
will  help  the  personal  suffering  of  the 
teenage  pregnant  mother  addicted  to 
cocaine,  the  father  who  abuses  alcohol, 
the  child  with  emotional  disability  in 
these  38  States,  and  in  all  50  States  and 
territories. 

This  act  provides  for  additional  study 
of  the  basis  on  which  funds  are  to  be 
distributed  under  the  formula,  in  order 
to  ensure  the  most  equitable  allocation 
of  resources. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues  who 
have  worked  so  hard  to  bring  this  con- 
ference report  to  the  floor,  and  in  par- 
ticular Senator  Kennedy  and  our  re- 
spective staff  membei-s.  Ron  Welch.  Di'. 
Ann  LaBelle.  and  Dr.  Gary  Noble. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  on  all  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  rise  in  support 
of  this  legislative  report  on  S.  1306. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  document 
entitled  "Additional  Explanatory  Ma- 
terial on  the  S.  1306  Conference  Re- 
port "  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
appropriate  point  in  the  debate.  This 
material  represents  my  understanding, 
as  chief  Democratic  sponsor  of  the  bill. 
of  certain  technical  aspects  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ADDITIONAL  EXFLA.NATORY  MATKRIAI.  ON  THK 

s.  1306  Conference  Report 
Reorgantcatton  Issues  The  purpose  of  the 
reorKanization  is  to  improve  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  combat  mental  illness 
and  substance  abuse.  It  will  better  define  and 
strengthen  the  dual  research  and  service 
mission  of  the  federal  Kovernment. 

It  is  important  that  reorganization  plan  be 
implemented  in  a  common  sense  manner 
that  protects  and  strengthens  the  integrity 
of  both  the  research  and  services  programs 
within  HHS,  and  avoids  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  effort.  In  this  regard,  the  transfer 
provisions  in  subtitle  D  of  title  I  provide  sig- 
nificant guidance  They  require  that  all  of 
the  services  functions,  personnel  and  assets 
of  ADAMHA  be  transferred  to  SAMHSA. 
while  all  research  functions,  personnel  and 
a.>!sets  of  .\DAMHA  be  transferred  with  the 
three  institutes  to  NIH. 

These  transfer  provisions  are  intended  to 
preclude  the  transfer  of  personnel  or  fiscal 
resources  from  these  specific  programs  into 
the  administrative  offices  of  either  S.MVIHS.^ 
or  NIH.  If  the  NIH.  for  example,  requires  ad 
ditional  administrative  personnel  or  fiscal 
resources  to  accommodate  the  acQuisition  of 
the  three  institutes,  it  should  draw  those  re- 
sources fi-om  the  administrative  offices  of 


the  former  AD.A.MH.^  or  seek  new  appropria- 
tions, but  it  should  not  deplete  the  resources 
or  personnel  of  the  three  new  institutes. 

I  also  consider  it  critical  that  the  staff  of 
the  three  research  institutes  by  physically 
relocated  to  the  NIH  campus  as  soon  as  is 
reasonably  possible.  It  seems  appropriate  for 
the  Director  of  the  NIH  to  undertake  a  re- 
port that  would  be  available  to  Congress  by 
early  1993  setting  forth  the  costs  and  timing 
of  such  a  relocation. 

I  do  not  expect  the  reorganization  to  cause 
any  existing  research  or  services  grants  to  be 
terminated.  The  bill  specifically  requires  re- 
search grants  that  had  been  funded  with 
block  grant  set-aside  money  prior  to  the  re- 
organization to  be  continued.  In  addition, 
there  may  be  grants  to  be  administered  with- 
in the  Ser\-ices  Administration  that  should 
be  afforded  similar  protection.  I  am  particu- 
larly concerned  that  the  Treatment  Re- 
search Units  for  AIDS  Risk  Reduction  at 
McLean  Hospital  in  Massachusetts  be  con- 
tinued for  at  least  the  length  of  the  grant. 

Minority  Fellowships  The  NIMH  Minority 
Fellowship  Program,  which  has  been  funded 
since  1974.  is  designed  to  train  talented 
young  minority  scientists  as  researchers  in 
the  fields  of  mental  health  and  neuroscience. 
Prior  to  the  reorganization,  national  mental 
health  professional  organizations  (including 
those  representing  the  fields  of  psychology, 
psychlatr.v.  nursing,  social  work,  and  soci- 
ology )  have  been  the  recipients  of  grants 
from  NIMH  to  administer  minority  fellow- 
ship programs.  Professional  associations  are 
uniquely  suited  to  identify  potential  appli- 
cants and  administer  such  fellowship  pro- 
grams, and  it  is  my  intention  that  such  oiga- 
nizations  remain  eligible  to  compete  for  such 
gi'ants  even  after  the  institutes  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  NIH. 

Block  Grant  Issues  The  conference  report 
imposes  several  new  and  revised  require- 
ments on  states  as  a  condition  of  a  state  re- 
ceiving its  block  grant  allotment.  I  expect 
the  Secretary  to  administer  these  require- 
ments—especially in  the  first  year— in  a 
common  sense,  practical  manner  designed  to 
balance  the  competing  goals  of  accountabil- 
ity and  state  flexibility. 

In  administeiing  all  grant  pi-ograms.  in- 
cluding the  block  grant.  HHS  should  engage 
in  appropriate  consultation  with  individual 
states  and  with  organizations  representing 
stales,  such  as  the  National  Governors  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Association  of  State 
.Mcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Directors,  and  the 
.National  .Association  of  State  Mental  Health 
Program  Directors.  There  should  also  be  ap- 
propriate consultation  with  provider  organi- 
zations within  the  states,  and  with  mental 
health  and  substance  abuse  advocacy  groups. 

Interim  Service, Interim  Methadone:  The  con- 
ference report  requires  intravenous  drug 
users  and  pregnant  women  to  receive  interim 
services  if  they  seek  treatment  and  are  de- 
nied admission  to  a  progi'am  due  to  insuffi- 
cient capiaclty.  As  the  Joint  Explanatory 
Statement  of  the  Committee  of  Conference 
states,  the  term  ••interim  services"  has  been 
broadly  defined  in  statute  to  enhance  state 
flexibility  and  discretion. 

For  example,  a  state  may  seek  to  provide 
pamphlets  or  large  group  counseling  to  such 
individuals  describing  the  adverse  health  ef- 
fects of  continued  drug  abuse,  and  the  risk  of 
HIV  transmission.  Or  a  state  may  assign 
such  a  substance  abuser  to  a  case  worker 
who  will  contact  the  substance  abuser  peri- 
odically to  report  on  the  status  of  his  or  her 
application  for  treatment.  The  •interim 
services"  requirement  is  an  additional  state 
responsibility    under    the    block   grant   pro- 


gram, but  it  is  not  intended  to  be  an  undue 
or  unreasonable  burden. 

One  way  or  another,  the  state  must,  as  a 
matter  of  public  health,  take  account  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  pregnant  woman  or  an  in- 
travenous drug  abuser  who  is  seeking  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment  but  has  been  unable 
to  obtain  admission  to  a  program  due  to  in- 
sufficient capacity.  In  light  of  the  height- 
ened danger  of  HIV  transmission  among  IV 
drug  users,  and  the  dangers  of  prenatal  sub- 
stance abuse,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  sense 
to  require  that  states  take  steps  to  facilitate 
treatment  for  such  individuals  and  to  mini- 
mize the  dangers  of  substance  abuse  in  the,se 
populations  during  the  period  of  time  an  ap- 
plication for  treatment  is  pending. 

Some  have  suggested  that  "interim  serv- 
ices "  is  a  term  of  art  meaning  the  provision 
of  ••interim  methadone^'  services.  But  the 
plain  language  of  the  legislation  makes  clear 
that  these  terms  are  not  legally  equivalent. 
Interim  methadone  may  be  used  as  one  form 
of  interim  services,  but  only  if  this  modality 
survives  the  review  process  set  forth  in  pro- 
posed section  1976  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ices Act. 

Section  1976  i-equires  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  make  an  ini- 
tial determination  as  to  the  necessity  and 
appi'opriateness  of  this  form  of  treatment. 
The  Secretary  must  make  such  an  evalua- 
tion based  upon  the  factors  set  forth  in 
1976(b»ili  in  light  of  the  preponderance  of  sci- 
entific research. 

Even  if  the  Secretary  authorizes  the  use  of 
interim  methadone  as  an  interim  service,  it 
will  be  available  strictly  at  the  discretion  of 
the  state  as  set  forth  in  1976(C).  Finally,  even 
if  the  state  wishes  to  utilize  interim  metha- 
done as  an  interim  service,  it  may  not  do  so 
if  the  provision  of  such  services  will  decrease 
the  availability  of  comprehensive  methadone 
services. 

Tuberculosis:  The  statutory  language  in  the 
conference  report  makes  clear  that  the  re- 
quired screening  and  treatment  for  tuber- 
culosis is  a  permissive  use  of  block  grant 
funds.  It  should  be  equally  clear,  therefore, 
that  such  services  need  not  be  funded  exclu- 
sively from  the  block  grant.  Rather,  this 
funding  agreement  may  be  satisfied  with  any 
source  of  funds,  including  federal,  state, 
local  and  private  funds. 

It  should  also  be  emphasized  that  neither 
the  tuberculosis  services  nor  the  HIV  serv- 
ices required  under  this  legislation  include 
hospital  care.  The  general  prohibition  on  use 
of  block  grant  funds  for  in-patient  hospital 
services  applies  to  proposed  section  1924. 

Prevention  Services  Under  the  Substance 
Abuse  Block  Grant.  The  conference  report  re- 
vises the  20%  prevention  set-aside  in  current 
law  in  a  manner  that  is  intended  to  focus  in- 
creased attention  and  resources  on  actual 
prevention  instead  of  treatment  services 
that  had  been  provided  under  the  current  law 
authority  for  •'early  intervention." 

The  revision  is  not  intended  to  prevent  the 
use  of  prevention  set-aside  funds  for  Em- 
ployee Assistance  Programs  (EAPsi  or  Stu- 
dent Assistance  Programs  (SAPs>.  Such 
forms  of  secondary  prevention,  which  may 
include  referrals  for  treatment,  are  an  appro- 
priate use  of  such  funds  as  long  as  such  pro- 
grams do  not  themselves  provide  substance 
abuse  treatment  with  such  funds. 

Ml.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  thank  Senator  KENNEDY  for 
his  efforts  to  ensure  that  New  Jersey 
receives  its  fair  share  of  Federal  sup- 
poi-t  to  fight  alcohol  and  dr-jp  abuse. 
Althoutrh   I  am  disappointed  New  Jer- 


sey uoet^  not  receive  an  increase  m  Fed- 
eral funds,  we  have  successfully  avoid- 
ed a  reduction  of  several  million  dol- 
lars that  would  have  resulted  without 
Senator  Kennedy's  support.  New  Jer- 
sey faces  a  significant  battle,  as  we  do 
all  across  our  country,  to  reduce  the 
tremendous  harm  caused  by  alcohol 
and  dru.g  abuse.  Despite  the  obvious 
need  for  intensified  efforts  to  fight  the 
battle  against  alcohol  and  drug  abuse, 
new  changes  in  the  Federal  formula 
could  have  reduced  New  Jersey's  share 
from  previous  years. 

Although  the  new  AD.^MH.A  formula 
recognizes  the  need  for  funds  m  rural 
areas,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  a 
State  like  New  Jersey,  with  some  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  in  our 
inner  cities  in  the  entire  country,  does 
not  deserve  more  money  to  fight  these 
problems.  And  although  we  will  not 
gain  any  significant  funds  for  3  years, 
any  reduction  m  Federal  funds  for  al- 
cohol and  drug  abuse  would  have  dev- 
astated critical  State  services  at  a 
time  when  these  problems  continue  to 
escalate. 

Therefore.  I  am  grateful  for  Senator 
Kennedy's  efforts  to  ensure  that  States 
such  as  New  Jersey,  who  are  doing  a 
good  job  and  need  more,  and  will  not  be 
punished.  This  effort  was  especially 
noteworth.v  given  the  always  difficult 
reallocation  of  ver,v  scarce  Federal  re- 
sources. Again.  I  thank  the  Senate  con- 
ferees for  their  strong  support  on  this 
provision  which  will  ensure  that  we 
press  forward  in  the  fight  against  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  ADAMHA  Reorganization  Act.  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  appreciation 
to  the  members  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  and  its 
chairman.  Senator  Kennedy,  for  bring- 
ing this  far-reaching  legislation  before 
this  body.  The  bill  reestablishes,  as  a 
freestanding  body,  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health.  The  bill  also  in- 
cludes important  assistance  for  hos- 
pital trauma  centers,  very  similar  to 
what  was  provided  for  in  S.  1049.  which 
I  introduced  in  May  of  last  year.  I  pro- 
posed that  legislation  following  my 
visits  to  hospital  emergency  depart- 
ments in  my  home  State  of  Michigan 
and  subsequent  to  a  report  released  by 
the  Federal  Drug  Abuse  Warning  Net- 
woik  [D.\WN]  indicating  a  continuing 
increase  in  drug-related  emergency 
room  visits  in  770  of  our  Nation's  hos- 
pitals. This  new  trauma  center  initia- 
tive provides  grants  for  the  operating 
expenses  of  trauma  centers  that  have 
incurred  substantial  uncompensated 
costs  in  providing  trauma  care  in  geo- 
graphic areas  with  a  significant  inci- 
dence of  violence  arising  directly  or  In- 
directly from  illicit  trafficking  in 
drugs, 

Mr.  President,  this  hidden  cost  of  the 
drug  war  is  decimating  our  trauma 
centers.  Because  trauma  centers  are 
treating  a  dramatically  increased  num- 
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ber  of  uninsured  trauma  victims,  many 
hospitals  are  finding  it  financially  im- 
possible to  sustain  these  centers.  As  a 
result,  they  are  withdrawm?  from  the 
trauma  care  system  which  provides 
vital  care  to  thousands  of  Americans 
across  the  country. 

Bronson.  Methodist  Hospital. 

Butterworth  Hospital,  Detroit  Receiv- 
ing Hospital.  Hurley  Medical  Center, 
and  Mt.  Carmel  Hospital,  to  name  a 
few.  are  all  exp)eriencing  an  increase  in 
trauma  patients  due  to  drug-related  ill- 
ness and  violence.  This  legislation  au- 
thorizes help  to  trauma  centers  which 
most  need  it.  and  I  am  pleased  that  it 
is  included  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  conferees  on  S. 
13(H).  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse  and  Men- 
tal He.ilth  Administration  [ADAMHA] 
Reorganization  Act  for  their  good  ef- 
forts. Specifically.  I  want  to  thank 
them  for  their  inclusion  of  provisions 
that  will  assist  trauma  centei-s  provid- 
ing a  substantial  amount  of  uncompen- 
sated care  in  areas  with  a  significant 
incidence  of  drug-related  violence. 

In  addition  to  providing  funds  for 
trauma  centers  that  treat  significant 
numbers  of  patients  with  penetrating 
wounds,  the  bill  makes  funds  available 
for  centers  treating  large  numbers  of 
wounds  inflicted  by  blunt  weapons. 
This  is  an  important  provision,  given 
the  damaging,  life-threatening  effect  of 
a  head  injury  inflicted  by  a  baseball 
bat  maliciously  wielded  as  a  weapon— 
a  common  weapon  of  choice  in  some 
areas. 

Trauma  centers  have  been  increas- 
ingly successful  in  preventing  death 
and  disability  resulting  from  serious 
injury  for  several  years.  Continuation 
of  these  services  is  crucial  in  saving 
thousands  of  lives  every  year.  Death 
can  come  swiftly,  within  minutes  fol- 
lowing an  injury  With  the  establish- 
ment of  regional  trauma  centers,  effi- 
cient surgeons  and  specialists  save 
lives  through  the  availability  of  their 
round-the-clock  export  services. 

In  my  State  of  Illinois,  the  role  of 
trauma  centers  is  extremely  impor- 
tant. Unfortunately,  several  centers 
have  had  to  close  their  doors  because  of 
the  lack  of  funding.  The  provisions  of 
this  bill  are  important  in  providing 
funds  to  implement  and  sustain  a  much 
needed  trauma  network  throughout  the 
State. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues  again 
for  their  hard  work  on  these  provi- 
sions, which  will  breathe  life  into  a 
struggling  trauma  system  and  literally 
give  the  hope  of  life  to  thousands  of 
people  over  the  coming  weeks  and 
years. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchki.l,  the 
following  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record.) 
•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  regret 
that  I  am  unable  to  be  present  today  to 
vote  on  this  important  measure  due  to 
my  responsibilities  as  chairman  of  the 


Senate  delegation  to  the  U.N.  Con- 
ference on  Environment  and  Develop- 
ment in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brazil,  being 
held  this  week.  I  strongly  support  pas- 
sage of  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Administration  Reorga- 
nization Act  and  would  have  voted  in 
favor  of  this  measure  had  I  been 
present  today. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  chairman 
and  ranking  member  of  the  committee. 
Senators  KENNEDY  and  H.\TCH.  for  hav- 
ing worked  so  hard  to  get  this  very  im- 
portant bill  passed.  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  this  bill  includes  help  for 
Americas  trauma  care  system.  I  want 
to  thank  Senators  Bentskn,  GR.Mi.^.vi. 
and  Levin,  who  joined  me  to  include 
the  Trauma  Center  Revitalization  Act 
amendment  to  the  Alcohol.  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Act  Reorga- 
nization bill.  In  addition.  I  must  recog- 
nize my  good  friend  in  the  other  body. 
Congressman  HENRY  W.^.\M.^N.  who  has 
worked  so  hard  on  this  bill  in  that 
body. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  make  grants  to  help 
trauma  centers  stay  in  business.  With 
this  bill  we  will  provide  desperately 
needed  resources  to  help  our  Nation's 
trauma  centers  cope  with  the  substan- 
tial uncompensated  costs  they  incur, 
largel.v  related  to  the  victims  of  crime 
and  the  drug  wars  that  afflict  our 
cities. 

Most  Americans  know  too  well  the 
crime  and  violence  that  results  from 
drug  trafficking.  Areas  of  our  inner 
cities  have  become  virtual  war  zones, 
complete  with  automatic  weapons,  fire 
fights,  and  the  many  injured  and  dead 
that  accompany  such  terror.  Trauma 
centers  are  effective  in  reducing  cas- 
ualties in  this  war.  Trauma  systems 
have  reduced  the  trauma  death  rate  by 
as  much  as  &i  percent.  In  San  Diego 
County,  the  trauma  death  rate  fell  55 
percent  the  first  year  after  the  coun- 
trywide trauma  care  system  began. 

Trauma  centers  are  too  important  a 
national  resource  to  squander.  This  bill 
takes  an  urgently  needed  step  td  pre- 
serve a  system  that  in  many  cities  is 
still  only  first  being  pioneered. 

The  trauma  system  concept  evolved 
from  the  wartime  experience  of  mili- 
tary doctors.  In  Korea.  Vietnam  and 
the  Persian  Gulf  our  service  men  and 
women  were  only  minutes  away  from 
the  best  trauma  care  available  any- 
where in  the  world.  During  Desert 
Storm.  Americans  were  proud  and  reas- 
sured that  their  sons  and  daughters, 
brothers  and  sisters,  mothers  and  fa- 
thers would  receive  the  best  trauma 
care  in  the  world. 

But  now  those  soldiers  and  their  fam- 
ilies are  coming  back  to  cities  where 
good  trauma  care — or  any  trauma 
care — cannot  be  found.  Crime  and  drug- 
related  violence  inundate  trauma  cen- 
ters with  their  victims.  Because  trau- 
ma centers  do  not  share  in  any  of  the 


Federal  programs  to  redistribute  the 
assets  seized  from  drug  dealers,  they 
are  failing  under  the  financial  strain 
imposed  upon  them.  As  a  result  trauma 
cai-e  that  could  save  the  lives  of  inno- 
cent citizens  will  not  be  there  unless 
we  in  Government  do  something  to  pre- 
serve it.  That  is  what  this  bill  will  do. 

Many  of  our  cities  are  under  siege.  In 
Its  May  1991  report  the  GAO  reviewed 
six  cities  and  learned  that,  within  the 
last  5  years,  more  than  a  third  of  the 
trauma  centers  stopped  providing  trau- 
ma care  to  severely  injured  people.  Pri- 
maril.v  these  closures  were  caused  by 
financial  losses  stemming  from  treat- 
ing the  uninsured  and  patients  covered 
by  Medicaid  and  other  Government-as- 
sisted programs. 

In  the  Washington  area,  we  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  one  of  the  better  trauma 
systems  in  the  country.  We  all  remem- 
ber the  excellent  care  President 
Reagan  received  at  George  Washington 
University  when  he  was  shot.  My  own 
son.  Albert,  survived  a  traumatic  in- 
jury and  made  the  full  recovery  after 
receiving  excellent  medical  care  from 
the  trauma  program  at  Johns  Hopkins 
in  Baltimore.  But.  for  millions  of 
American  families,  such  care  is  not 
available.  At  a  time  when  we  should  be 
taking  every  action  possible  to  expand 
the  development  of  trauma  systems, 
trauma  centers  are  closing  their  doors. 

Since  last  year  when  I  offered  this 
amendment  as  a  bill  in  the  Senate,  we 
have  learned  about  the  domino  effect 
of  trauma  center  closings.  For  example 
in  Chicago,  after  the  university  of  Chi- 
cago Hospital  trauma  center  closed, 
the  trauma  patient  caseload  at  Michael 
Reese  Hospital  increased  by  more  than 
50  percent.  Most  of  the  caseload  was  ei- 
ther uninsured  or  Government-assisted 
program  patients. 

In  my  own  State  of  Tennessee,  the 
increase  in  drug-related  violence  in 
urban  areas  has  seriously  affected  the 
ability  of  one  of  the  Nation's  busiest 
trauma  centers  to  continue  to  deliver 
trauma  care.  The  Regional  Medical 
Center  may  have  to  curtail  service, 
which  would  leave  citizens  in  the  Mem- 
phis area  as  well  as  surrounding  States 
without  level  1  trauma  care.  Curtailing 
service  in  Memphis  would  create  a 
domino  effect  for  the  other  trauma 
centers  in  the  Memphis  area  and  in- 
crease trauma  deaths. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  will  pass  this 
bill  today.* 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Ml.  President,  today 
we  face  a  historic  change  in  the  way 
the  Federal  Government  tries  to  solve 
some  of  our  most  difficult  problems. 
For  yeai-s.  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse, 
and  Mental  Health  Administration  has 
provided  services  and  research  for 
these  areas  of  concern. 

This  bill  changes  the  focus  of  our  ef- 
forts by  moving  the  research  to  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  creating 
a  new  administration  that  oversees  the 
services  funded  by  the  Federal  Govern- 


mcni  t'nth  ihruuk'h  the  block  grants 
to  State.--  and  thiou^'h  the  direct  grant.^ 
for  treatment  and  prevention. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  new  adminis- 
tration created  by  this  bill  will  be 
working  to  improve  the  services  they 
provide  to  women.  Last  year,  the 
AD.AMHA  reviewed  its  grants  and 
found  that  only  22  percent  of  the  people 
served  were  women.  They  were  not  sure 
why  that  was  the  case,  but  it  is  clear 
that  women  are  more  than  22  percent 
of  the  overall  population  in  this  coun- 
try. 

In  this  bill,  the  administration  will 
have  an  associate  administrator  who 
will  be  responsible  for  making  sure 
that  women  are  appropriately  served 
by  the  treatment  and  prevention  ac- 
tivities funded  by  its  grants.  There  will 
also  be  an  advisory  committee  of  most- 
ly women  who  will  be  helping  this  new 
administration  meet  the  needs  of 
women  both  inside  and  outside  the  ad- 
ministration. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  we  have  in- 
cluded a  project  that  is  important  to 
Maryland.  The  Model  Comprehensive 
Piogram  for  Treatment  of  Substance 
.Vbuse  will  use  the  National  Capital 
area  as  a  test  site  for  providing  com- 
prehensive treatment  services  to  fight 
substance  abuse.  Both  Montgomery 
County  and  Prince  Georges  County  in 
Maryland  have  been  included  in  this 
model  program. 

.Mthough  there  are  many  improve- 
ments in  this  bill,  there  are  two  issues 
that  concern  me.  First,  the  bill  re- 
quires States  to  maintain  State  fund- 
ing levels  from  the  last  2  years  to  keep 
Federal  money  they  get  through  the 
block  grant.  This  has  been  difficult  for 
the     States     to     do.     Maryland     went 


with  the  backing  of  the  world  s  pre- 
eminent research  institute  behind 
them.  The  ADAMHA  Reorganization 
Act  authorizes  increased  funding  for 
mental  health  services  and  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  rehabilitation  pro.erams.  It 
expands  programs  for  pregnant  women 
with  drug  and  alcohol  additions,  and  it 
provides  new  services  for  the  children 
of  substance  abusers. 

Most  important  for  North  Carolina. 
the  ADAMHA  reorganization  contains 
a  change  in  the  formula  l>y  which  Alco- 
hol. Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Services  block  grant  funds  are  distrib- 
uted among  the  States.  The  new  for- 
mula,  recognizes  the  fact  that  mental 
illness  and  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  are 
not  strictly  urban  problems.  Under  the 
existing  formula,  the  distribution  of 
funds  is  skewed  toward  States  with 
large  metropolitan  areas.  In  the  bill  w'e 
are  considering  today.  States  like 
North  Carolina,  with  large  rural  popu- 
lations, will  gain  greater  support. 
When  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law. 
block  grant  funds  to  the  Tarheel  State 
will  inci-ease  by  13.3  percent,  with  an 
additional  S3. 2  million  coming  into  the 
State  in  fiscal  year  1992  alone. 

The  ADAMHA  Reorganization  Act  is 
supported  by  such  knowledgeable  and 
distinguished  organizations  as  the 
American  Psychological  Association, 
the  National  Council  of  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers,  the  American 
Heart  Association,  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America,  the  American  Can- 
cer Society,  and  the  National  Mental 
Health  .Association,  to  name  just  a  few 
I  am  pr-nud  to  add  m.v  support  to  theirs. 
Enactment  of  this  bill  will  lead  to 
greatly  improved  services  for  the  mil- 
lions of  people  in  our  country  who  suf- 
fer from  mental  health  problems  and 


through  the  painful  process  last  year  of  from  drug  and  alcohol  additions.  This 

trying  to  keep  services  in  tight  budget  bill  offers  renewed  hope  to  them  and 

times.  their  families,   and  by  correcting  the 

Second,  the  new  block  grant  formula  inequity  between  funding  for  rural  and 


that  tries  to  provide  more  money  for 
rural  States  has  gotten  that  money 
from  the  more  urban  States.  But  I  have 
been  assured  by  the  Maryland  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene 
that  this  bill  is  a  fair  compromise  by 
which  Maryland  can  sustain  its  support 
for  these  important  services. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  on  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee to  make  sure  that  the  commit- 
ment to  support  these  programs  re- 
mains strong. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  voice  my  support  for  the  conference 
report  on  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Reorganization  Act  of 
ll'92.  I  am  pleased  to  add  my  vote  to 
the  unanimous  recommendations  of  the 
conferees  on  this  very  important  bill. 

The  bill  reauthorizes  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Mental  Health.  Drug  Abuse 


urban  communities,  the  ADAMHA  Re- 
oi-ganization  Act  particularly  benefits 
Noi-th  Carolina.  I  look  foi'ward  to  the 
President  signing  this  bill  into  law. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  m  support  of  the  Alcohol.  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administra 
ti 

1992.  This  bill  will  increase  funding  to 
Michigan  and  includes  a  provision  vital 
to  this  Nation's  financially  distressed 
trauma  centers.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  conference  report. 

.^D.\MH.-\  KE.M'THOR!?..\TION  .\CT 


\n.\L  SUPPORT  FOR  TR.AUM.^i  CENTERS 

I  am  pleased  that  the  conference  re- 
port includes  a  provision  I  helped  to 
author  with  Senators  Bentsen.  Levin. 
and  Gore  to  provide  funding  for  un- 
compensated care  in  trauma  centers 
associated  with  drug  and  violence.  I 
commend  Senator  Ke.v.nedy  for  his  con- 
tinual work  in  this  area  and  for  work- 
ing with  us  on  this  important  provi- 
sion, 

Mr.  President.  Americas  health  care 
system  is  in  crisis.  And  no  where  is 
this  more  evident  than  in  our  trauma 
care  centers.  The  high  costs  of  uncom- 
pensated care  from  uninsured  citizens 
or  those  who  cannot  pay  are  having  a 
devastating  impact  on  trauma  care 
centers. 

GAO  STtDY  ON  TRAfMA  CE.NTERS  AND  REASONS 
FOR  CLOSCRE 

I  have  been  working  on  this  specific 
issue  for  many  years.  I  first  asked  the 
General  .Accounting  Office  for  a  study 
examining  trauma  care  centers  about  4 
years  ago.  The  study  was  released  in 
May  1991.  A  second,  related  study  fo- 
cusing on  emergency  care  will  be  re- 
leased later  this  year. 

The  GAO  study  examines  the  extent 
of  and  the  reasons  for  trauma  care  cen- 
ter closures  in  major  urban  areas,  in- 
cluding Detroit.  MI.  As  documented  in 
the  study,  the  primary  reasons  for  clo- 
sure are  lack  of  payment  for  uninsured 
people  and  low  Medicaid  reimburse- 
ment rates  to  hospitals. 

Mr.  President,  trauma  centers  can't 
stay  open  in  an  environment  where 
they  are  losing  money  on  the  people 
the.v  serve.  There  is  also  a  domino  ef- 
fect where  the  closing  of  one  center 
creates  pressure  for  closure  of  the  re- 
maining centers.  There  are  23  des- 
ignated trauma  centers  in  Michigan.  In 
1989.  three  hospitals  in  Detroit  experi- 
enced total  losses  of  almost  $10  million 
for  uncompensated  emergency  and 
trauma  care. 

NEED  FOR  COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  CARE 
REFORM 

I  chair  the  Finance  Subcommittee  on 

Health  for  Families  and  the  Uninsured. 
a  subcommittee  created  at  my  request 
to  find  a  solution  to  the  problems  of 


on  [ADAMHA]  Reorganization  Act  of  the  uninsured.  This  is  just  one  dra- 
matic example  of  why  we  need  com- 
prehensive reform  of  our  current 
health  care  system.  Too  many  people 
are  left  out  and  the  burden  on  our  pro- 
viders can  result  in  closures.  When  es- 
sential services,  like  trauma  centers, 
are  forced  to  shut  down  due  to  inad- 


The    ADAMHA    Reauthorization    Act 

will    increase    funding    to    Michigan's  equate  funds,  we  all  suffer.  I  have  been 

ADAMHA  block  grant  programs  by  at  working  on  legislation  to  reform  our 

least  SI. 7  million  a  year  under  the  new  system  so  that  more  people  are  covered 

formula  to  almost  S48  million  in  fiscal  and  we  put  a  lid  on  rising  health  care 

year    1993.    The    block    grant    program  costs, 

funds  a  wide  variety  of  initiatives,  in-  I  have  also  been  a  cosponsor  of  the 

_  _  _^.                  (.ludmg  substance  abuse  and  treatment  Trauma    Care    Systems    Planning   and 

and  Alcoholism  and  Alcohol  Abuse,  and     programs,   and   programs   and   services  Development    Act    of   1990   signed    into 

transfers  them   to  the  National   Insti-     for  the  mentally  ill.  If  signed  into  law  law  in  November  1990.   which  encour- 

tutes  of  Health.  At  NIH.  programs  can     by  the  President.  Michigan  would  begin  ages  the  development  of  regional  trau- 

be  streamlined,  and  the  organizations     i-eceiving  more  funding  as  early  as  the  ma  systems.  An  initial  S60  million  is 

can  improve  their  research  functions,     fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1992.  authorized  for  this  purpose,  and  I  have 
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also   been   working    to   provide   appro- 
priations for  this  act. 

TRAtMA  TAUR  CENTER  GRANT  PROORAM 


Title  VI  ..! 


ADAMHA  R.-iiraniza- 


tion  Act  will  lielp  trauni.t  i.<nt.ei*s  stay 
open  by  providing  much-needed  finan- 
cial help  to  ease  the  uncompensated 
care  burden  of  trauma  centers  which 
treat  victims  of  drug-related  violence. 
Title  VI  establishes  a  grant  program, 
to  b<'  administered  by  the  Secretai'y  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  which  will  provide  $100  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1993  and  fiscal  year 
1994  to  trauma  centers.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, hospitals  may  apply  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  grants  of  up  to  $2  million  per 
year  over  3  years.  In  selecting  grant- 
ees, the  Secretary  will  choose  trauma 
centers  which  treat  a  high  number  of 
victims  of  penetrating  and  blunt  force 
trauma  due  to  drug-related  violence. 

Several  key  organizations-  and  indi- 
viduals in  Michigan  provided  vital  in- 
formation as  I  sought  to  refine  and  im- 
prove our  legislation.  These  include 
Bob  Yellan  and  Dennis  Hicks  of  the  De- 
troit Medical  Center,  which  includes 
Detroit  Receiving  Hospital,  one  of  the 
hospitals  that  participated  in  the  U.S. 
GAO  Report  on  Trauma  Centers.  Ron- 
ald A.  Vieregge,  Detroit  Regional  Of- 
fice of  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, evaluator-in-charge  of  "Trauma 
Care:  Lifesaving  System  Threatened  b.y 
Unreimbursed  Costs  and  other  Fac- 
tors" and  Richard  Dolley,  chief  of 
emergency  medical  services  in  the  De- 
troit P'ire  Department  and  associated 
with  EMS  for  Detroit  Receiving  Hos- 
pital. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleagues 
Senators  Bentskn,  Levin,  and  Gore  on 
developing  this  important  provision. 
My  colleague  from  Michigan  Senator 
Levin  introduced  legislation. 

S.  1049.  last  year.  Senators  Bkntskn 
and  GoKE  offered  the  original  amend- 
ment to  S.  1306  last  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  ADAMHA  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1992.  and  with  it  a  vital  pro- 
vision for  our  Nation's  trauma  centers. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose 
the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental 
Health  Reorganization  Act  conference 
report.  If  we  adopt  this  legislation, 
we're  telling  States  that  they  can't  de- 
pend on  a  commitment  that  they  made 
with  the  Federal  Government  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  because 
Congress  may  come  back  in  the  final 
quarter  of  that  fiscal  year  and  change 
the  agreement.  That  is  exactly  what 
we  are  about  to  do  if  we  pass  this  con- 
ference report  today. 

This  legislation  will  withhold  mil- 
lions of  dollars  from  several  States,  in- 
cluding $10  million  in  funding  from 
Texas  for  fiscal  year  1992.  This  will 
leave  Texas  $80.2  million  in  fiscal  year 
1992  instead  of  the  expected  $90.16. 
Texas  has  already  received  three  quar- 
terly   payments    based    on    the    latter 
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amount  of  $90.16  million.  The  worst 
part  of  this.  Mr.  President,  is  that  the 
entire  difference  between  $90.16  million 
and  $80.2  million  will  be  withheld  from 
Texas'  fourth-quarter  payment. 

Thank  you.  Mr    President. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on 
adoption  of  the  conference  report? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr  FORD.  Mr.  President,  is  there  a 
quorum  present?  There  are  12  or  14 
Senators  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell). 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
WELL.STONE].  and  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado [Mr.  Wi.RTH]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Wkllstone).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore]  would 
each  vote  "aye.  " 

Mr.  SLMPSON.  I  announce  thai  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 
ter] is  neces-sarily  absent. 

I  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  would  vote 
"na.v." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms.  Ml- 
KULSKI).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  86. 
nays  8.  as  follows: 
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(Rollcall  Vote  No.  119  Leg] 
YEAS— 86 


Adam* 

Durenberxer 

McConnell 

Akalia 

Exon 

Meizenbaum 

tUuius 

Fon! 

Mikulski 

BcnUen 

Fowler 

Mitchell 

Bi(l.>n 

Gam 

Moynihan 

UinK  a/nan 

Cli.-nn 

Murkowski 

Bond 

Gorton 

.Sickles 

Barvn 

Graesley 

Nunc 

Bradley 

Harkin 

Pack wood 

Brraux 

HaUb 

Prissier 

Bumprrs 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Burdick 

HeHin 

RieKle 

Burns 

Hotllntrs 

Rolib 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Rockefeller 

Chafee 

Jeffords 

Rudman 

Coats 

Johnston 

Sajiford 

Cochran 

Kasseliaum 

Sar banes 

Cnhcn 

Kasten 

Sasser 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

Seymour 

Craig 

Kerrey 

Shelby 

Cran>ton 

Kern- 

Simon 

D  Amalo 

Kohl 

Simpson 

Diinforth 

Lautenbenc 

Smith 

Dasihle 

Leahy- 

Symms. 

D«>Comini 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Pixon 

Lieberman 

Wallop 

Dodd 

LotI 

Warner 

Dole 

LuKar 

Wofford 

Domenici 

.MtCain 

NAYS-« 

Brown 

Gramm 

Roth 

Bryan 

Mack 

Stevens 

Graham 

RelJ 

NOT  VOTING^e 

Gon- 

Pell 

Wellslone 

Helmsi 

Sppcter 

Wirth 

So  the 

conference  report  was  agree<l 

to. 

Mr.  KEN.\i:i)V  .M.idam  President.  1 
am  extremely  gratified  by  the  Senate's 
action  in  passing  the  ADAMHA  con- 
ference report.  Today's  vote  paves  the 
way  for  speedy  House  action  on  the 
conference  report  and  hopefully  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  within  the  next 
week  or  two. 

This  sweeping,  comprehensive  bill 
represents  the  kind  of  bipartisanship 
that  Senator  H.\tch  and  I  always  strive 
for  on  the  Labor  Committee.  Mental 
illness  and  substance  abuse  are  neither 
Democratic  nor  Republican  issues. 
Rather,  they  are  serious  illnesses  that 
we  must  research,  treat,  and  prevent  to 
the  best  of  our  ability  as  a  nation. 

This  was  a  difficult  conference,  but 
the  Senate  conferees  and  their  staffs 
were  able  to  work  as  a  team  to  get  this 
bill  through.  We  had  an  especially 
large  number  of  Senate  conferees,  and 
they  all  desei-ve  credit-in  addition  to 
Senator  Hatch.  I  want  to  thank  Sen- 
ators Metzenbaum.  Pell,  Dodd.  Har- 

KIN.     ADAMS.     CO.\TS.     THURMOND,     and 
DI'RENBERGER. 

I  am  proud  that  we  were  able  to  work 
closely  with  the  administration  in 
drafting  and  then  passing  this  impor- 
tant legislation.  Secretary  Sullivan 
and  Dr.  Mason,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Health,  uesei've  great  credit  for  their 
very  constructive  roles  in  this  process. 

Finally.  I  want  to  thank  the  major- 
ity leader  for  his  assistance  in  schedul- 
ing floor  time  for  this  bill  and  in  help- 
ing to  shepherd  this  bill  through.  For- 
mula fights  are  always  somewhat  pain- 
ful in  the  Senate,  but  I  am  pleased  we 
were  able  to  present  the  issues  to  the 


Senate  m  ,i  lull  and  fan'  way  for  consid- 
eration and  final  resolution. 

This  bill  will  make  .i  liitference  in 
the  lives  of  many  .Americans,  It  will 
enhance  the  quality  of  rpsfai'  h  that 
can  ease  the  suffering  <<\  ir..ir:y  of  those 
afflicted  with  these  diseases  .•\nd  it 
will  make  available  improved  services 
to  the  mentally  ill  and  to  substance 
abusers  in  communities  throughout  the 
country. 

It  also  should  be  emphasized  that  a 
bill  that  makes  .so  many  strides  in  the 
areas  of  drug  abuse  treatment  and  pre- 
vention is  a  crime  prevention  bill.  With 
so  many  cities  and  towns  facing  the  in- 
creasing menace  of  drug-related  crime. 
it's  time  we  deployed  a  constructive 
proactive  anticrime  strategy.  This  bill 
will  make  a  difference  in  that  arena 
also. 

Finally,  this  bill  will  make  a  dif- 
ference to  children.  For  the  millions  of 
young  Americans  with  severe  emo- 
tional disturbance,  and  for  the  many 
children  of  substance  abusers,  this  bill 
represents  hope.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  an  important  role  to  play  in 
solving  these  problems,  ami  this  bill 
puts  us  on  the  right  track. 

STAKK  WHO  WORKED  ON  THE  ADAMHA  BILL 

Mr    Kennedy:  Ronald  Welch.  Adam 

Gelb. 

Mr    HATfH:  .-^nn  Labelle.  Gary  Noble: 

Mi    Pell:  Lauren  Gross; 

Ml    DfiDD:  Patti  Cole: 

.Ml    Hakkin:  Peter  Reineke: 

.Mr.  Adams;  Adele  Robinson: 

Mr.  Metzenhaum;  Gail  Laster: 

Mr   THfRMOND:  Kent  Talbert: 

.Mr.  Coats:  .Allison  Carroll.  Sharon 
Souderstrom; 

Mr.  DrRENBEKGEH;  .-^nnie  Silberman: 

Mr.  HoLLlNGs:  Eddie  Moore; 

Mr.  BiDEN;  Chris  Putala: 

Ms.  MiKULSKi:  Phyllis  Albritton;  and 

General  Accounting  Office:  Jerry 
Fastrup. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  .Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Conrad ).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  oi'- 
dered. 


MOHNINt;   HU.siXESS 

.Mr,  .MITCHKl.L.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  morning  business  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  -MITCHELL.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  (juorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll 

Mr.  MITCHELL  Ml  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


APPOINTMENT.'^  BY  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Republican 
leader,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  102-240. 
appoints  the  following  individuals  as 
members  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Intermodal  Transportation; 

Mr.  Ed  Hamberger.  of  Maryland;  and 
Mr,  Roliert  Krebs.  of  Illinois. 


Sec  2.  In  the  performance  of  his  duties  as 
.Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. General  Richards  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  no  supervision,  control,  restriction, 
or  prohibition  (military  or  otherwise)  other 
than  would  be  operative  with  respect  to  him 
if  he  were  not  an  officer  on  the  retired  list  of 
the  United  States  Ait  Force. 

Sec  3.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  approval  by  the  Congress  of  any 
further  appointments  of  military  persons  to 
the  Office  of  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration. 


Al'THORIZING  THE  PRE.SIDENT  TO 
APPOINT  GENERAL  THOMAS  C 
RICHARD.s  TO  THE  OFFICE  OF 
ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL AVIATION  .ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

.Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  S.  2703.  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  appoint  Gen. 
Thomas  C.  Richards  to  the  Office  of 
.Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
-Administration,  that  the  .Senate  pro- 
ceed to  immediate  consideration:  that 
the  bill  be  read  three  times  and  passed: 
and  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
tabled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ol)jection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

So  the  bill  (S.  2703)  was  deemed  read 
three  times  and  passed,  as  follows; 
S.  2703 

Be  U  enacted  bit  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Slates  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  106  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  or  any  other  provision  of  law. 
the  President,  acting  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  is  authorized  to 
appoint  General  Thomas  C.  Richards.  United 
States  Air  Force.  Retired,  to  the  Office  of 
-Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  -Ad- 
ministration. General  Richards'  appointment 
to.  acceptance  of.  and  service  in  that  Office 
shall  in  no  way  affect  the  status,  rank,  and 
grade  which  he  shall  hold  as  an  officer  on  the 
retired  list  of  the  United  States  -Air  Force,  or 
any  emolument,  perquisite,  right,  privilege. 
or  benefit  incident  to  or  arising  out  of  any 
such  status,  office,  rank,  or  grade,  except  to 
the  extent  that  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  55 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  affects  the 
amount  of  retired  pay  to  which  he  is  entitled 
by  law  during  his  service  as  Administrator. 
So  long  as  he  serves  as  -Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Richards  shall  receive  the  compensation 
of  that  Office  at  the  rate  which  would  be  ap- 
plicable if  he  were  not  an  officer  on  the  re- 
tired list  of  the  United  States  -Air  Force, 
shall  retain  the  status,  rank,  and  grade 
which  he  now  holds  as  an  officer  on  the  re- 
tired list  of  the  United  States  -Air  Force, 
shall  retain  all  emoluments,  perquisites, 
rights,  privileges,  and  benefits  incident  to  or 
arising  out  of  such  status,  office,  rank,  or 
grade,  and  shall  in  addition  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  retired  pay  to  which  he  is  entitled 
by  law.  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter IV  of  chapter  55  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


NOMINATIONS 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  M:    Presi.ier.t.  I  ask 


unanimous    consent    that 


Senate 


proceed  to  executive  session,  that  the 
following  nominees  be  discharged  from 
the  Committee  on  Com.merce.  Science 
and  Transportation; 

-Arthur  J.  Rothkopf.  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Transportation: 

Thomas  C.  Richards  to  be  .Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  .Aviation  -Admin- 
istration: and 

Michael  James  Toohey  to  be  an  .As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Transportation. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  these  nominations,  en 
bloc,  and  also  the  nominations  listed 
at;  Calendar  616.  Duane  .Acker,  to  be  an 
.Assistant  Secretary  of  .Agriculture; 
Calendar  617.  Daniel  A.  Sumner,  to  be 
an  .Assistant  Secretary  of  .Agriculture: 
and  Calendar  618.  Daniel  .A  Summer,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation; 
that  all  the  nominees  be  confirmed,  en 
bloc,  that  any  statements  appear  in  the 
Congressional  Record  as  if  read,  that 
the  motions  to  reconsider  be  tabled,  en 
bloc,  that  the  President  be  imme- 
diately notified  of  the  Senate's  action 
and  that  the  Senate  retu.-n  to  legisla- 
tive session 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows; 

Dkpartment  of  Transportation 

-Ar-LliLir  J.  Rothkopf.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

Michael  James  Toohey.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
an  .Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

FEDEFLA.L  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Thomas  C.  Richards,  of  Texas,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration. 

Department  of  agricclture 

Duane  Acker,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Daniel  A.  Sumner,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  .Agriculture. 

Daniel  A.  Sumner,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corpwration. 

statement  on  the  NO.yiNATION  OF  GF.N. 
THOMAS  C.  RICHARDS 

.Mr.  L.AUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  time  to  address 
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the  nomination  of  Gen.  Thomas  C. 
Richards  to  be  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

Based  on  a  commitment  to  work  with 
the  people  in  New  .Jersey  on  the  air- 
craft noise  problem  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  General  Richards.  I  will 
support  his  nomination  I  know  him. 
and  respect  him.  We  served  together  on 
the  President's  Commission  on  Avia- 
tion Security  and  Terrorism,  where  I 
came  to  know  him  well.  He  is  a  man  of 
character  and  integrity,  and  I  think  he 
will  carry  out  the  responsibilities  of 
V\\  .■\dminlstrator  well. 

Howi'ver.  in  spite  of  my  respect  for 
General  Richards,  without  a  serious 
commitment  on  the  aircraft  noise 
issue.  I  could  not  come  to  the  Senate 
floor  in  support  of  his  nomination.  The 
noise  problem  Is  one  that  New 
Jersey ans  have  been  suffering  with 
since  1987.  when  the  VKk  implemented 
the  expanded  east  coast  plan.  As  an 
agency,  the  P'AA  has  not  been  respon- 
sive to  my  constituents'  plight.  In  my 
consideration  of  the  nomination  of 
General  Richards,  as  would  have  been 
the  case  with  anyone  nominated  to  this 
post,  it  was  critical  to  me  that  the  new 
chief  of  the  FAA  understand  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem. 

With  General  Richards'  confirmation. 
I  believe  that  we  will  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Administrator,  and  that  the 
FAA  will  take  a  more  positive  role  in 
trying  to  help  the  people  of  New  .Jer- 
sey. He  has  stated  that  he  wants  to 
work  "closely  and  creatively"  with  me 
and  the  residents  of  New  Jersey  to  ad- 
dress the  problem.  At  my  request.  Gen- 
eral Richards  has  agreed  to  come  to 
New  Jersey,  to  hear  firsthand  the  con- 
cerns of  my  constituents.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  an  FAA  Administrator 
has  come  to  New  Jerse.v  to  discuss  air 
noise.  With  the  personal  involvement 
of  the  FAA  Administrator,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  people  of  New  Jersey  will 
finally  get  some  relief. 

General  Richards  has  also  reiterated 
the  acting  FAA  Administrator's  com- 
mitment to  me  to  issue  the  draft  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement  on  air- 
craft noise  in  New  Jereey  no  later  than 
September  1.  1992.  The  FAA  will  also 
provide  an  adequate  public  forum  for 
consideration  of  the  document. 

Noise  is  an  important  issue  facing 
the  FAA.  and.  as  chairman  of  the 
Transportation  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. I  will  continue  to  press  for 
prompt  and  effective  action.  There  are 
a  range  of  other  issues  that  the  FAA 
must  address.  More  than  10  years  after 
its  inception,  the  National  Airspace 
System  [NAS]  plan  to  modernize  the 
air  traffic  control  system  is  still  far  be- 
hind schedule  and  well  over  budget. 
The  successful  implementation  of  the 
NAS  plan  is  critical  to  the  safe  and  ef- 
ficient functioning  of  our  aviation  sys- 
tem, and  must  be  a  priority  for  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Ongoing  safety  issues  such  as  deic- 
ing.    and    the    implementation    of   the 


Aviation  Security  Improvement  Act  of 
1990  must  also  be  high  on  his  agenda. 
And.  in  this  economic  climate,  when 
competitive  pressures  within  the  air- 
line industry  are  at  an  all-time  high,  it 
is  essential  that  the  FAA  is  diligent  in 
carrying  out  its  regulatory  responsibil- 
ities, to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  flying 
public. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  General  Rich- 
ards to  be  a  man  of  his  word.  I  wish 
him  well  in  his  new  post,  and  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him  on  the  many 
important  issues  facing  us. 


LEGISLATIVl':  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 


COMMENDING  FHYKBURG  ACAD- 
EMY. FRYEBIRG.  ME.  ON  THE 
OCCASION  OF  ITS  BICENTENNIAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  311.  regard- 
ing the  bicentennial  of  Fryeburg  Acad- 
emy in  Fryeburg.  ME.  submitted  ear- 
lier today  by  myself  and  Senator 
Cohen;  that  the  resolution  be  agreed  to 
and  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid 
upon  the  table  and  the  preamble  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  (S  Res.  311)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows; 

S.  Rks.  311 

Whereas  FryeburK  Academy,  located  in 
Fryeburg.  Maine,  was  founded  two  hundred 
years  ago.  on  August  17.  1792.  by  twenty-five 
citizens  seeking  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  their  sons; 

Whereas,  within  fifteen  years  of  its  found- 
ing. Fryeburg  Academy  distinguished  itself 
through  pioneering  efforts  to  provide  an 
equal  educational  opportunity  for  female 
.students; 

Whereas  Daniel  Webster,  a  former  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  was  amonn  the 
principals  of  this  premier  educational  insti- 
tution; 

Whereas  Fryeburg  Academy  has  earned  an 
international  reputation  as  a  center  for  ex- 
cellence through  the  consistent  cultivation 
among  its  students  of  academic  achieve- 
ment, scholarly  practice,  and  personal  integ- 
rity; and 

Whereas  for  two  centuries  of  academic  in- 
struction. Fryeburg  Academy  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  fundamental  importance  of  liv- 
ing by  the  rules  of  a  democratic  society: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Hesohed.  That  Fryeburg  Academy,  located 
in  Fryeburg.  Maine.  Is  hereby  commended  on 
the  occasion  of  its  bicentennial.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  transmit  to  Fryeburg  Academy  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  acknowledging  and 
commendlnkt  this  occasion. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


Mr  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  MITCHELL  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Cohen 
be  added  as  an  original  sponsor  with 
me  on  this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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AUTHORIZATKiN  1  Dli  TESTIMONY 
BY  F.MiM.OVKK  OF  THE  SENATE 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader.  Senator  Dole.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  on  au- 
thorizixtion  for  testimony  of  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate,  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows; 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  312 1  to  authorize  tes- 
timony by  employee  of  the  Senate  in  Louis 
C   Smit  V   Department  of  the  Treasury. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  an 
employee  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
is  appealing  from  administrative  dis- 
cipline relating  to  his  communications 
with  Senator  H.^RRV  Reid's  office.  At 
the  request  of  the  employee,  an  admin- 
istrative law  judge  for  the  Merit  Sys- 
tems Protection  Board  has  issued  a 
subpoena  for  testimony  of  an  employee 
on  Senator  Reid's  staff.  Don  Wilson, 
who  provided  casework  assistance  to 
the  employee. 

This  resolution  will  authorize  Mr. 
Wilson  to  testify  at  this  hearing  in  re- 
sponse to  the  subpoena. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  312)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows; 

S.  RE.S  312 

Whereas.  In  the  case  of  Louis  C.  Smit  v.  De- 
partment 0/  the  Treasury,  Docket  No.  DA- 
1221-92-02.5^W-l.  pending  before  the  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board,  the  appellant  has 
caused  a  subpoena  to  be  issued  for  the  testi- 
mony of  Don  Wilson,  an  employee  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  staff  of  Senator  Harry  Reid; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under 
the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
can.  by  administrative  or  judicial  process,  be 
taken  from  such  control  or  possession  but  by 
permission  of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  is  needed  for  the  promotion  of  jus- 
tice, the  Senate  will  take  such  action  as  will 
promote  the  ends  of  justice  consistent  with 
the  privileges  of  the  Senate:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 


hesohed.  That  Don  Wilson  is  authorized  to 
testify  in  the  case  of  Louis  C.  Smit  v.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  except  concerning  mat- 
ters for  whith  a  privilpge  should  be  asserted. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SEQl'KNTL^L  KKKKKKAL  S.  2566 
Mr.  .MITCHELL.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Calendar  No.  471.  S.  2566. 
the  Department  of  Energy  Laboratory 
Technology  Partnership  Act.  be  se- 
quentially referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  until  June  23. 
1992.  and  that  if  S.  2566  is  not  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs wUhin  that  time,  the  hill  then  be 
automatically  disch.irL'tii  and  returned 
to  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFKICHH.   Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  (iniei>'ii 


NATIONAL  SHI 


IFF.s-  WEEK 


NATIONAL  AWARENESS  WKHK   Fu\i 
LIFE-SAVING  TPXHNIQl'ES 


NATIONAL  SCLKKODKRMA 
AWARENESS  MONTH 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  .)u<iieiary 
Committee  be  discharged  from  furtht-r 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 273,  designating  the  week  com- 
mencing June  21.  1992  as  --National 
Sheriffs'  Week"  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  its  immediate  consider- 
ation; that  the  Senate  also  consider  en 
bloc  House  Joint  Resolution  442.  des- 
ignating the  week  commencing  June  5. 
]W2.  as  --National  Awareness  Week  for 
Life-Saving  Techniques"  and  House 
Joint  Resolution  445  designating  June. 
1992  as  "National  .Scleroderma  Aware- 
ness Month"  both  received  today  from 
the  House;  that  the  three  joint  resolu- 
tions be  deemed  read  three  times  and 
passed,  the  preambles  be  agreed  to.  and 
the  motion  to  reconsider  the  passage  of 
these  joint  resolutions  and  the  pre- 
ambles en  bloc  he  laid  upon  the  talile. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

So  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  442) 
was  deemed  read  three  times  and 
passed.  The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

So  the  joint  resolution  iH.J,  Res.  445i 
was  deemed  read  three  times  and 
passed.  The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

So  the  bill  (S.J.  Res.  273)  was  deemed 
read  three  times  and  passed.  The  pre- 
amble was  agreed  to. 

The   joint   resolution,    with    its    pre- 
amble, reads  as  follows; 
S.J.  RKS.  273 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  National 
Sheriffs'   Association  consistently  endeavor 


to  exhibit  the  h;^:hesl  standards  of  inletfrity 
in  serving  their  communities  and  their  coun- 
try while  devoting  themselves  to  the  cause 
of  law  and  justice: 

Whereas  our  Nation's  sheriffs  are  commit- 
ted to  the  development,  implementation,  and 
support  of  crime  prevention  projects  at  na- 
tional. State,  and  local  levels; 

Whereas  the  National  Sheriffs'  Association 
is  unwavering  in  its  support  of  sheriffs  and 
their  employees  throughout  the  United 
States  in  their  efforts  to  discharge  their  law 
enforcement,  corrections,  and  judicial  re- 
sponsibilities in  a  constitutional,  effective, 
and  professional  manner; 

Whereas  our  Nation's  sheriffs  are  instru- 
mental in  planning  and  conducting  programs 
designed  to  foster  respect  for  the  law  by  ju- 
veniles and  to  combat  delinquency  and  un- 
lawful behavior  by  youths; 

Whereas  the  National  Sheriffs'  Association 
demonstrates  its  ongoing  commitment  to 
foster  cooperation  with  public  and  private 
organizations  dedicated  to  the  reduction  of 
crime  and  to  the  improvement  of  law  en- 
forcement, corrections,  and  other  criminal 
justice  activities  throughout  the  United 
States; 

Whereas  for  over  .tO  years,  the  National 
.Sheriffs'  .Association  has  endeavored  to  de- 
velop and  encourage  the  pi-actice  of  the  high- 
est standards  of  [personal  and  professional 
conduct  among  sheriffs  and  other  law  en- 
fiiri'ement  officers:  and 

Whereas  the  National  Sheriffs'  Association 
IS  holding  Its  1992  conference  and  exhibition 
in  San  Diego,  California,  from  June  20 
through  24,  1992.  and  it  is  expected  to  attract 
more  than  3.000  persons  to  San  Diego  to  par- 
ticipate in  executive  meetings,  general  edu- 
cational seminars,  and  other  activities:  Now 
therefore,  be  it 

Hesohed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  commenc- 
ing June  21.  1992.  is  designated  as  -'National 
Sheriffs'  Week".  The  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities,  including  programs 
designed  to  heighten  the  awareness  of  all 
citizens  to  the  importance  of  our  local  sher- 
iffs and  county  law  enforcement  officers  in 
bringing  peace  to  America's  neighborhoods 
and  streets. 


which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. I 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mi'.  President,  am  I 
cori-e(.t  m  my  understanding  that 
under  the  regulai-  order.  S.  55.  the  leg- 
islation dealing  with  striker  replace- 
ment, will  now  be  the  pending  busi- 
ness'!' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  lead- 
er is  correct. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  cominunicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  e.xecutive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 


ECONOMIC  MEASURES  IMPOSED 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  FED- 
ERAL REPUBLIC  OF  YUGO- 
SLAVIA-MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
THE  RECESS-PM  247 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  June  9.  1992.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  June  5.  1992. 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  re- 
ceived the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  an  accompanying  paper; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs; 

To  the  Corjgress  of  the  United  States: 

On  June  1.  1992.  pursuant  to  section 
204(b)  of  the  International  Emergency 
Economic  Powers  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
1703(b)>.  and  section  301  of  the  National 
Emergencies  Act  (50  U.S.C,  1631),  I  re- 
ported to  t"ne  Congress  by  letters  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House,  dated  May  30.  1992. 
that  I  had  exercised  my  statutory  au- 
thority to  issue  Executive  Order  No. 
12808  of  May  30.  1992.  that  declared  a 
national  emergency  and  blocked 
"Yugoslav  Government"  property  and 
property  of  the  Governments  of  Serbia 
and  Montenegro. 

On  .May  30.  1992.  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  adopted  Resolution 
No.  757  calling  on  member  states  to  im- 
pose a  comprehensive  economic  embar- 
go against  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia  (Serbia  and  Montenegro. 
Today  I  have  taken  additional  steps  to 
ensure  that  the  economic  measures  we 
are  taking  with  respect  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia  (Serbia  and 
Montenegro  1  conform  to  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  Resolution  No. 
757  of  May  30.  1992. 

Specifically,  pursuant  to  the  Inter- 
national Emergency  Economic  Powers 
Act  (50  U.S.C.  1701.  et  seq.).  the  Na- 
tional Emergencies  Act  (50  U.S.C.  1601. 
et  seq.).  section  1114  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended  (49 
U.S.C.  App.  1514/.  section  5  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945.  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  287c ).  and  section 
301  of  title  3  of  the  United  States  Code, 
1  have  issued  a  second  Executive  order. 
•■Blocking  Property  of  and  Prohibiting 
Transactions  with  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Yugoslavia  (Serbia  and 
Montenegro)."  a  copy  of  which  is  en- 
closed. 

Among  other  things,  the  order  that  I 
have  issued  on  this  day: 

—prohibits  exports  and  imports  of 
goods  and  services  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public   of   Y'ugoslavia   (Serbia   and 
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Montenesrroi.  and  any  activity  that 
promotes  or  is  intended  to  promote 
such  exportation  and  importation; 
—prohibits  any  dealing  by  a  US  per- 
son in  connection  with  property 
originatinK  in  the  Federal  Republic 
of  YuKOslavia  (Serbia  and 
Montenegro)  exported  from  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia 
(Serbia  and  Montenegro)  after  May 
30.  1992.  or  intended  for  exportation 
to  any  country,  and  related  activi- 
ties: 
—prohibits  transactions  related  to 
transportation  to  or  from  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Yugoslavia  (Serbia 
and  Montenegro),  or  the  use  of  ves- 
sels or  aircraft  registered  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia 
(Serbia  and  Montenegro),  by  U.S. 
persons  or  involving  the  use  of 
U.S. -registered  vessels  and  aircraft; 
—prohibits  the  granting  of  permis- 
sion to  any  aircraft  to  take  off 
from,  land  in.  or  overfly  the  United 
States  if  that  aircraft  is  destined  to 
land  in  or  take  off  from  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia  (Serbia  and 

Montenegro): 
— prohibits  the  performance  by  any 
U.S.  person  of  any  contract  in  sup- 
port of  certain  categories  of 
projects  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia  (Serbia  and 

Montenegro): 
—continues  to  block  all  property  of 
the  Government  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public   of   Yugoslavia    (Serbia    and 
Montenegro),   as   well   as   assets   of 
the  former  Government  of  the  So- 
cialist Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  lo- 
cated in  the  United  States  or  in  the 
possession  or  control   of  U.S.   per- 
sons,      including       their      foreign 
branches:  and 
—clarifies  the  definition  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Yugoslavia  (Serbia 
and  Montenegro). 
Today's  order  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretar.v  of  State,  is  author- 
ized to  take  such  actions,  including  the 
promulgation  of  rules  and  regulations, 
as  ma.v  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  order. 

The  declaration  of  the  national  emer- 
gency   made    by    Executive   Order   No 
12808  remains  in  force  and  is  unaffected 
by  today's  order. 

George  Bu.sh. 
The  White  House.  June  5.  1992. 


.ANNI"A!.  KM.l'oivr  ON  THK  ADMIN- 
IS  ii{Al[()N  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
KAII.KoAl)  SAFETY  ACT-MES- 
SAOi.  li;o\;  ;  [IE  PRESIDENT— 
I'M  2 la 

The  PKE.SIIJING  (.)M-iCKR  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  transmit  herewith  the   1990  annual 

report    on    the    Administration   of   the 

Federal    Railroad   Safety    Act   of   1970. 

pursuant  to  section  211  of  the  Act  (45 

U  S.C.  440(a)). 

George  BI'sh. 
The  White  House,  lune  9.  i992. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:20  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  joint  resolutions,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H  J  Res  429  Joint  resolution  desltfnaiintf 
May  2.  199;).  through  Ma.v  8.  1993.  as  Be  Kind 
to  Animals  and  National  Pet  Week"; 

H.J  Res.  442.  Joint  resolution  to  desiUnate 
July  5.  1992.  through  July  11.  1992.  as  -Na- 
tional Awareness  Week  for  Lifesavintt  Tech- 
niques"; 

H  J  Res  445  Joint  resolution  desliicnating 
June  1992  as  "National  Scleroderma  Aware- 
ness Month",  and 

H.J  Res.  470.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  September  1992  as  "National 
Spina  Bifida  Awareness  Month '. 


MEASUKKS   KKFERRED 

The  following  joint  resolutions  were 
read  the  first  and  second  times  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.J.  Res.  429.  Joint  resolution  desifmatinK 
May  2.  1993.  through  May  8.  1993.  as  "Be  Kind 
to  Animals  and  National  Pet  Week":  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTU  K  A.ND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-3356  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmiitins,  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936;  to  the  Commiliee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC- 3357.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  an 
impoundment  of  Department  of  Defense 
budget  authoril.v  that  should  have  been  but 
Wiis  not  reported  to  the  Conifress  by  the 
President:  pursuant  to  the  order  of  January 
30.  1975.  as  modified  by  the  order  of  April  11. 
1986;  referred  jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
.Appropriations,  the  Committee  on  the  BudR- 
et.  and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC  3358.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Securities  and  E.xchange  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  on  Intermarket  coordination  for 
calendar  year  1991:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housinjf.  and  Urban  .\ffairs. 

EC-3359.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  on  the  subject  of  retail  fees 
and  services  of  depository  institutions  for 


fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
Inff.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

KC  3360  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  direct 
spending  or  receipts  le«rislation:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

EC  3361.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  EnerKy.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  comprehensive  report  on  a  project  en- 
titled Wabash  River  Coal  Gasification 
Repowerini?  Project"  for  fiscal  year  ending 
September  1991:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources 

EC  3362  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  '.o 
law.  a  comprehensive  report  on  a  project  en- 
titled "Pinon  Pine  Integrated  Gasification 
Combined  Cycle  Demonstration  Project"  for 
fiscal  year  1991:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC -3363.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  comprehensive  report  on  a  project  en- 
titled "Nicronized  Coal  Reburninn  Dem- 
onstration for  NO,  Control  on  a  175-MWe 
Wall-Fired  Unit"  for  fiscal  year  1991:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3364.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs i. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  con- 
cerning efforts  made  by  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Specialized  Agencies  to  employ  a 
fair  share  of  Americans:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC  3365  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Department  of  Defense,  trans- 
milting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  pro- 
posed obligations  for  facilitating  weapons 
destruction  and  nonproliferation  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC  3366.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Election  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  semi- 
annual report  of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  for  the  period 
ending  March  31.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3367.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the 
Thrift  Depositor  Protection,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  semiannual  report  of 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  for  the  period  October  1. 
1991.  through  March  31.  1992;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  .Affairs. 

EC-3368  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  semiannual  re- 
port of  the  Inspector  General  of  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  for  the  period 
October  1.  1991  through  March  31.  1992;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3369.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Election  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Federal  Election  Commission  for 
fiscal  year  1991:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration 


PETITIONS  AND  .MKMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-376.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  New  Jersey:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

"ASSE.VIBLV  Re.solltion  No.  53 

•Whereas.  On  March  26.  1992.  the  United 
States  Department  of  Defense  announced  its 


plan  to  cut  more  than  140.000  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  jobs  nationwide  over  the  next 
two  years;  and 

"Whereas.  As  part  of  this  proposal.  New 
Jersey  would  witness  the  elimination  of  4.725 
positions  and  28  military  units,  including  the 
famed  50th  Armored  Division;  and 

"Whereas.  The  proposal  would  result  in  the 
elimination  of  nine  Army  National  Guard 
units,  17  Army  Reserve  units,  and  two  Naval 
Re.serve  units  and  the  probable  closing  of 
'1121  10'  of  41  armories  in  New  Jersey,  strip- 
ping the  Stale  of  its  most  important  equip- 
ment and  expertise;  and 

"Whereas.  While  the  proposed  cuts  rep- 
resent a  30  percent  reduction  in  National 
Guard  troop  structure  nationwide,  for  New 
Jersey  the  cuts  represent  a  48  percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  States  military  strength;  and 

•Whereas.  In  human  terms,  the  cuts  in  the 
.National  Guard  would  result  In  the  loss  of 
$28  million  in  military-related  salaries  and 
the  termination  of  600  full-time  and  2.700 
part-time  Jobs  in  the  State;  and 

•Whereas.  The  elimination  of  the  50lh  Ar- 
mored Division  would  mean  the  end  of  a 
proud  fighting  unit  whose  tradition  of  mili- 
tary valor  and  service  dates  back  to  colonial 
.America;  and 

•Whereas.  A  cutback  of  this  magnitude 
cuts  to  the  very  core  of  New  Jerseys  mili- 
tary establishment  and  would  destroy  the 
Identity  of  the  Guard  in  the  State  today;  and 
■Whereas,  If  the  proposal  went  into  effect, 
the  ability  of  the  New  Jersey  National  Guard 
to  meet  and  deal  effectively  with  State 
emergencies  would  be  severely  limited,  if  not 
devastated;  and 

"Whereas.  It  Is  fitting  and  proper  for  this 
House  to  urge  Congress  to  reject  the  pro- 
posed cuts;  now.  therefore. 

•Be  it  resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey: 

•1.  This  House  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stales  to  reject  the  proposal  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  eliminate  the  50th 
.Armored  Division  of  the  New  Jersey  Army 
National  Guard  and  other  vital  Guard  and 
Reserve  units  in  the  State. 

■2  Duly  authenticated  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution, signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  attested  by  the  Clerk,  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
every  member  of  Congress  elected  from  this 
State,  the  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  each  House  of  Congress.  De- 
fense Secretary  Richard  Cheney  and  General 
Colin  Powell.  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

•Urges  Congress  to  reject  proposed  elimi- 
nation of  50th  Armored  Division  of  the  New 
Jersey  .Army  National  Guard  and  other  State 
Guard  and  Reserve  units." 

POM-377.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services: 

•HOISE  RESOLfTIO.V 

•Whereas,  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
support  the  South  Carolina  National  Guard 
in  the  strongest  possible  terms,  are  im- 
mensely proud  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Guard,  and  are  extremely  grateful  for 
the  services  rendered  by  the  Guard  to  this 
State  and  to  the  nation  over  the  years:  and 

■Whereas,  any  reduction  of  National  Guard 
forces  In  South  Carolina  will  have  a  dev- 
astating effect  on  many  areas  of  the  State; 
and 

•'Whereas,  because  the  National  Guard 
plays  a  crucial  role  during  times  of  civil  un- 
rest and  in  the  aftermath  of  natural  disas- 


ters and  is  Important  also  as  pan  of  the  na- 
tion's defense  force,  any  reduction  in  the 
Guard's  force  levels  in  South  Carolina  should 
be  avoided. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

••That  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  by  this  resolution. 
expresses  support  for  the  South  Carolina  Na- 
tional Guard  and  for  maintaining  the 
Guard's  current  force  levels  in  the  State. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  all  eight  members  of 
the  State's  Congressional  Delegation,  all  at 
Washin^rton.  D.C..  and  to  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
era! of  the  State  of  South  Carolina." 

POM  376  .A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  .State  of  Hawaii:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

"Sen.ate  Co.s'current  Re.solutio.s  49 

"Whereas,  on  the  night  of  30  July  1945.  the 
.American  Navy  heavy  cruiser  USS  Indianap- 
olis was  torpedoed  and  sunk  by  a  Japanese 
submarine;  and 

"Whereas,  only  316  of  the  1.196  crew  mem- 
bers survived  the  attack  and  subsequent  five 
day  ordeal  adrift  at  sea.  during  which  the 
rest  died  from  battle  wounds,  drowning, 
shark  attacks,  exposure,  or  lack  of  food  and 
water,  making  the  sinking  of  the  Indianap- 
olis the  worst  sea  disaster  in  .American  naval 
history;  and 

"Whereas,  the  ship's  captain.  Charles  But- 
ler McVay  III.  had  an  excellent  naval  combat 
record  throughout  his  career  that  included: 
participation  in  the  landings  in  North  Africa 
and  Iwo  Jima.  a  Silver  Star  for  courage 
under  fire  earned  during  the  Solomon  Islands 
campaign,  the  assault  on  Okinawa  during 
which  the  Indianapolis  suffered  a  damaging 
kamikaze  attack  but  was  skillfully  returned 
by  Captain  McVay  and  his  crew  to  San  Fran- 
cisco for  repairs,  and  the  successful  con- 
ference by  his  ship  of  vital  parts  for  the 
atomic  bomb  used  to  end  the  war  against 
.Japan;  and 

"Whereas,  tht-  USS  Indianapolis  was  based 
at  Pearl  Harbor.  Hawaii  and  Captain 
McVay's  sons.  Kimo  Wilder  McVay.  Charles 
Butler  McYay  IV  and  their  mother  Kinau 
Wilder,  are  kamaaina  residents  of  Hawaii 
whose  ancestors  were  among  the  first  mis- 
sionaries to  arrive  in  the  islands:  and 

"Whereas.  Captain  McVay  came  from  a 
family  steeped  in  naval  tradition,  had  served 
with  distinction  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  In- 
telligence Committee  of  the  Combined  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  and  would  doubtless  have  continued 
a  very  distinguished  naval  career:  and 

"Whereas,  prior  to  his  last  voyage,  the  Ad- 
vance Headquarters  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief.  Pacific  Fleet  iCINCP.AC)  failed  to  in- 
form Captain  McVay  of  intelligence  in  its 
possession  about  the  activities  of  four  Japa- 
nese submarines  sighted  along  the  route  his 
ship  would  be  sailing  and  where  a  Japanese 
submarine  had  previously  sunk  another 
American  vessel:  and 

Whereas,  despite  having  this  information 
in  its  possession,  the  Navy  instructed  Cap- 
tain McVay  to  sail  a  direct  route  between 
Guam  and  Leyte  in  the  Philippines,  although 
this  route  brought  the  ship  to  the  crossroads 
between  the  Guam-Leyie  and  Palau-Okinawa 
routes,  an  area  Japanese  submarines  would 
likely  have  heavily  targeted  due  to  the 
greater  chance  they  had  there  of  spotting 
.American  naval  traffic;  and 

Whereas,  various  U.S.  Navy  shore  offices 
compounded  the  errors  which  placed  the  In- 


dianapolis in  jeopardy  by  failing  to  report 
the  ship's  overdue  arrival,  thus  never 
launching  a  search  party,  leaving  the  ship's 
survivors  adrift  for  days  until  by  chance 
they  were  spotted  by  a  routine  air  patrol: 
and 

Whereas,  because  the  tragedy  coincided 
with  the  ending  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific  and 
thus  threatened  to  detract  from  the  Nav.v's 
role  in  that  victory  and  from  its  desire  for 
prominent  status  in  the  post-war  military 
establishment,  the  Navy  wrongfully  court- 
martialed  Captain  McVay  as  a  scap)egoat  for 
"suffering  a  vessel  to  be  hazarded  through 
negTT|??tice".  thus  making  him  the  first 
American  captain  e^er  brought  to  trial  for 
losing  his  ship  in  combat,  despite  the  fact 
that  over  seven  hundred  ships  had  been  lost 
in  the  war.  including  some  under  question- 
able circumstances;  and 

Whereas.  Captain  William  Hillberi.  the 
judge  advocate  at  the  Navy's  13  August  1945 
inquiry  into  the  matter,  admitted  that  the 
trial  was  so  rushed  that  they  were 
"".  .  .  starting  the  proceedings  without  hav- 
ing available  all  the  necessary  data.";  and 

Whereas,  the  charge  against  Captain 
McVay  was  entirely  predicated  ur>on  his  fail- 
ure to  order  the  ship  to  maintain  a  zigzag 
course  even  though  standing  orders  stated 
that  zigzagging  was  not  necessary  during 
poor  visibility  (reported  to  have  been  at  best 
"patchy  "  that  night),  and  even  though 
Mochitsura  Hashimoto,  the  Japanese  sub- 
marine commander  who  sank  the  ship,  testi- 
fied at  the  Navy's  inquiry  that  it  would  not 
have  made  any  difference  if  the  ship  were 
zigzagging  or  not.  and  even  though  CINCPAC 
concluded  that  the  rule  on  zigzagging  would 
not  have  applied  since  Captain  McVay's 
routing  orders  gave  him  discretion  on  the 
matter  and  took  precedence  over  all  other 
orders  la  point  never  made  to  the  court  by 
McVay's  attorney  i;  and 

Whereas.  CINCP.AC  disagreed  with  the 
Court's  recommendations  that  Captain 
McVay  receive  a  Letter  of  Reprimand  and 
court-martial,  stating  that  at  worst  Captain 
McVay  was  guilty  only  of  an  error  in  judg- 
ment and  not  gross  negligence;  now.  there- 
fore. 

"'Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Six- 
teenth Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
Regular  Session  of  1992.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring,  that  Hawaii's  Con- 
gressional Delegation  is  requested  to  pursue 
any  and  all  means  available  to  exonerate 
Captain  McVay.  including  but  not  limited  to 
the  overturning  of  his  conviction  and  the 
passing  of  a  Joint  Congressional  Resolution 
to  expunge  the  court-martial  from  the  record 
and  express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  a 
grave  injustice  was  visited  upon  Captain 
McVay:  and 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  requested  to  grant  a 
Presidential  Unit  Citation  to  the  crew  and 
survivors  of  the  USS  Indianapolis  for  cour- 
age displayed  in  the  face  of  tremendous  hard- 
ship and  adversity;  and 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  certified  cop- 
ies of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  United  Stales  Senate. 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  Sutes  House  of 
Representatives,  each  member  of  Hawaii's 
congressional  delegation,  and  to  each  of  the 
presiding  officers  of  the  legislative  bodies  of 
each  state  of  the  United  States  of  America." 

POM -379.  .A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation; 
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SK.NATE  Concurrent  resolution  ibi 

■Whereas,  earthquakes  are  a  national 
problem  requirinR  a  national  solution:  the 
United  States  Confrress  and  the  United 
States  Geological  Service  have  found  that 
portions  of  all  fifty  states  are  vulnerable  to 
the  hazards  of  earthquakes,  and  that  thirty- 
seven  states  are  espiecially  susceptible  to 
major  or  moderate  quakes;  and 

•Whereas,  the  next  major  earthquake  may 
well  hit  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  espe- 
ciall.v  along  the  New  Madrid  Fault  in  Mis- 
souri, where  the  strongest  seismic  events 
ever  recorded  in  American  history  occurred 
in  1811  and  1812;  and 

■Whereas,  a  midwestern  and  eastern  earth- 
quake will  do  more  damage  than  a  California 
earthquake,  due  to  the  relatively  loose  and 
moist  soil  conditions  and  the  proliferation  of 
structures  in  the  east  and  midwest  that  are 
not  built  to  withstand  major  quakes;  and 

•Whereas.  California  is  not  the  only  west- 
ern state  at  risk.  Other  especially  high-risk 
earthquake  states  include  Alaska.  Washing- 
ton. Oregon.  Idaho.  Utah.  Montana.  Nevada. 
Wyoming.  Arizona.  New  Mexico,  and  Hawaii; 
and 

•Whereas,  the  probable  maximum  loss  of  a 
great  earthquake  (8  0  or  larger  on  the  Ri(  h- 
ter  Scale)  is  estimated  at  fifty  to  sixty  bil- 
lion dollars,  including  claims  for  workers' 
compensation,  business  interruption,  prop- 
erty loss,  and  injuries,  and 

■Whereas,  the  recent  Loma  Prieta  earth- 
quake which  devastated  northern  California 
provided  a  preview  of  the  potential  destruc- 
tion in  business  and  the  financial  commu- 
nity brought  on  by  a  great  quake,  and 

■Whereas,  regardless  of  where  In  the  Unn 
ed  States  an  earthquake  actually  occurs,  the 
financial    implications   will    be    nationwide. 
Some  examples  include  the  following 

••(li  Infrastructure  damage  will  affect  the 
entire  nation.  Maj<jr  quakes  can  rupture 
pipelines,  severing  the  entire  Eastern  sea- 
board, down  transmission  power  lines,  block 
river  traffic,  and  destroy  interstate  high 
ways; 

■■(2)  The  municipal  bond  market  would  be 
impacted  by  the  sudden  sale  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  bonds  by  insurance  companies  to 
pay  claims.  Local  communities  all  across  the 
country  may  find  it  difficult  to  enter  the 
municipal  bond  market  for  some  after  a 
major  quake; 

■(3)  Policyholders  nationwide  would  be  im- 
pacted as  some  insurance  companies  would 
become  in.solvent  and  others  would  have  in- 
sufficient reserves  to  write  new  coverage  for 
conventional  risk,  such  as  auto  and  home- 
owners coverage;  and 

■■(4 1  Taxpayers  from  the  entire  country 
would  pay  for  disaster  relief  efforts.  Tax- 
payers are  currently  paying  for  the  four  bil- 
lions dollars  federal  rescue  package  passeil 
by  Congress  in  the  aftermath  of  the  recent 
California  quake; 
"and 

'■Whereas,  the  current  system  of  earth- 
quake coverage  is  unacceptable  to  both  the 
insurance  industry  and  policyholders.  Invit- 
ing adverse  selection  and  resulting  in  earth- 
quake Insurance  coverage  being  affordable 
for  many  and  unavailable  for  those  most  sus- 
ceptible to  the  perils  of  earthquakes;  and 

■Whereas,  the  recent  Loma  Prieta  earth- 
quake has  shown  the  Inefficiency  of  current 
coordination  of  federal  and  state  relief  funds, 
leaving  many  individuals  without  any  assist- 
ance long  after  the  earthquake  has  occurred; 
and 

•Whereas,  a  prepaid  insurance  fund  built 
up  from  premiums  collected  from  home- 
owners and  businesses  throughout  the  nation 


could  save  the  federal  government  money  In 
the  long  run  by  reducing  the  need  for  disas- 
ter relief;  and 

■'Whereas,  insurance  is  a  preferable  protec- 
tion against  earthquakes  over  disaster  aid 
because  Insurance: 

■■(li  Provides  a  better  incentive  to  reduce 
risk  since  people  contribute  to  their  own  as- 
sistance in  the  form  of  premiums: 

■•i2i  Provides  more  complete  compensation 
for  damages  and  is  more  equitable: 

■■(3)  gives  people  more  control  over  their 
degree  of  protection: 

■■i4i  Is  more  efficient  In  dispensing  pay- 
ments to  victims;  and 

■■(5)  Is  less  expensive  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  the  long  run: 
"and 

■Whereas,  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  a 
federally  cospon,sored  program  would  be  the 
insurance  policyholders  themselves-  Ameri- 
ca's homeowners  and  business  owners  who 
currently  cannot  afford  earthquake  insur- 
ance: such  a  program  would  also  protect  the 
nation's  economic  health,  which  would  be 
jeopardized  by  the  severe  disruptions  of  a 
catastrophic  earthquake:  and 

■Whereas,  only  a  partnership  between  the 
federal  government  and  the  insurance  Indus- 
try will  ensure  the  effective  management  of 
such  an  unpredictable  and  widespread  risk: 
now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Six- 
teenth Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
Regular  Session  of  1992.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring,  that  the  Legislature 
urges  the  United  States  Congress  to  support 
legislation  proposed  in  "The  Earthquake 
Project."  which  would  provide  nearly  univer- 
sal earthquake  Insurance  coverage  for  home- 
owners and  create  a  federally  backed  finan- 
cial reserve  to  protect  the  national  economy 
from  the  severe  financial  shock  resulting 
from  a  major  quake,  and 

■Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  cop- 
ies of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  Suites 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  members 
of  Hawaii's  congressional  delegation." 

POM  380  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

"House  Concurrent  re.solution  301 

■Whereas,  the  United  States,  recognized  as 
the  leader  in  stimulating  the  pursuit  of  glob- 
al democracy,  promotes  the  extension  of 
self-determination  to  all  peoples,  especially 
to  those  states  and  territories  under  its  ju- 
risdiction; and 

■Whereas,  the  Legislature,  as  a  member 
government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
equally  supports  the  need  for  each  state  and 
territory  under  the  United  States  to  seek  the 
political  standing  best  suited  for  its  people; 
and 

■Whereas,  one  example  of  this  conviction 
is  the  Territory  of  Guam's  quest  for  Com- 
monwealth status,  and 

•Whereas,  the  Territory  of  Guam  strives  to 
provide  its  people  with  greater  participation 
in  deciding  their  destiny  within  the  Amer- 
ican community  through  recognition  of  their 
human  rights  and  the  establishment  of  a  just 
political  relationship  between  the  people  of 
Guam  and  the  United  States  Government: 
and 

■Whereas,  there  is  growing  recognition  of 
the  Territory  of  Guam's  expressed  desire  for 
a  closer  political  relationship  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  accordance  with  the  Guam  Com- 
mission on  Self-Delerminatlon  and  the  Com- 


monwealth Act  of  Guam,  as  evidenced  by 
policy  statements  and  resolutions  of  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Association,  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Legislatures,  the  West- 
ern Legislation  Conference,  and  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Sixteenth  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  Regular  Session  of  1992,  the 
Senate  concurring,  that  the  Legislature  sup)- 
ports  the  Territory  of  Guam  in  its  quest  for 
Commonwealth  status  with  the  United 
States:  and 

■'Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  legislature 
encourages  the  United  States  Government  to 
allow  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Guam  to 
determine  their  own  political,  social  and 
economic  futures;  and 

■■Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Concurrent  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
Governor  of  Guam,  the  Speaker  of  the  Guam 
Legislature,  members  of  the  Hawaii  Congres- 
sional Delegation,  the  Speaker  and  President 
of  the  United  States  Congress,  the  I'resldent 
of  the  United  .States,  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  State,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior." 

POM  381  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota: 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works' 

•  Resolution  No.  lO 

■Whereas,  the  Tenth  Amendment  to  the 
US  Constitution,  part  of  the  original  Bill  of 
Rights,  reads  as  follows,  'The  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states, 
are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to 
the  people":  and 

"Whereas,  the  limits  on  Congress'  author- 
ity to  regulate  state  activities  prescribed  by 
the  Tenth  Amendment  have  gradually  been 
eroded  and  federal  mandates  to  the  states  In 
these  protected  areas  have  become  almost 
commonplace;  and 

"Whereas,  the  regulation  of  traffic  and 
motor  vehicle  safety  laws  are  constitu- 
tionally the  province  of  stale,  not  congres- 
sional, authority;  and 

•■Whereas,  a  recently  proposed  federal 
mandate  would  reduce  the  apportionment  of 
federal  highway  funds  to  slates  which  do  not 
enact  statutes  requiring  the  use  of  helmets 
by  motorcyclists  and  the  use  of  safety  belts 
and  child  restraint  systems  by  drivers  and 
front  seal  passengers  in  automobiles  by  July 
1,  1992:  and 

•Whereas,  while  the  staled  goals  of  this 
federal  mandate,  to  reduce  highway  fatali- 
ties and  injuries  through  Increased  use  of 
motorcycle  helmets  and  safety  belts,  are  cer- 
tainly praiseworthy.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this 
body  that  the  passage  of  such  legislation  by 
the  U.S.  Congress  would  be  a  blatant  trans- 
gression upon  the  stale's  regulatory  author- 
ity under  the  Tenth  .Amendment:  Now. 
therefore. 

■•Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  that  it  urges  the  Con- 
gress to  refrain  from  imposing  upon  the 
states'  constitutional  authority  to  regulate 
traffic  and  motor  vehicle  safety  within  their 
respective  boundaries,  and  specifically,  to  re- 
frain from  mandating  the  passage  of  slate 
laws  requiring  the  use  of  motorcycle  hel- 
mets, safety  bells,  and  child  restraint  sys- 
tems. 

■•Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  is  directed 
to  prepare  certified  copies  of  this  memorial 
and  transmit  them  to  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary   of   the    United    Stales    Senate,    the 


Speaker  and  Chief  Clerk  of  the  United  Stales 
House  of  Representatives,  and  Minnesota's 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress.  " 

roM  382  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  Stale  of  Hawaii:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 

•House  CoNCUiiRENT  Resolution 

•Whereas,  in  1986,  the  United  States  Con- 
gress created  the  Low-Income  Housing  Tax 
Credit  (LIHTCi  Program  through  the  T.ix 
Reform  Act  of  1986:  and 

■Whereas,  the  federal  low-income  housing 
tax  credit  represented  a  new  approach  to  the 
tax  treatment  of  Investment  In  low-income 
housing;  and 

••Whereas,  the  credit  was  enacted  to  offset 
the  repeal  of  tax  shelters  and  other  incen- 
tives to  build  rental  housing  previously 
available,  and  to  specifically  target  low-in- 
come rentals:  and 

•Whereas,  this  tax  credit  has  been  an  es- 
sential ingredient  in  encouraging  developers 
to  underUke  the  construction  of  low-income 
housing  and  to  stimulate  rental  housing:  and 
•Whereas,  in  1988,  the  Hawaii  State  Legis- 
lature created  a  state  low-income  housing 
tax  credit  to  be  allocated  to  project  owners 
participating  under  the  Federal  LIHTC  Pro- 
gram in  order  to  further  increase  the  amount 
of  affordable  rental  units  produced  under 
this  Program:  and 

■Whereas,  since  the  Inception  of  the  Pro- 
gram In  Hawaii,  a  toul  of  nine  projects  lo- 
cated throughout  all  four  counties  of  the 
state  have  been  assisted  with  federal  and 
slate  tax  credits,  resulting  in  the  creation  of 
four  hundred  and  sixty  one  affordable  rental 
units  for  low-income  families  earning  up  to 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  median  income  for  the 

area;  and 

■  Whereas,  the  Housing  Finance  and  Devel- 
opment Corporation,  the  stale  agency  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  the 
I.IHTC  Program,  has  experienced  increased 
;i,:.  M-.^^t  on  the  part  of  private  developers  in 
the  Program:  and 

■Whereas,  the  LIHTC  Program  could  be 
the  key  to  the  continued  production  of  much 
needed  affordable  rental  housing  projects  in 
r  he  Suie  of  Hawaii  by  the  private  sector: 
,ind 

•Whereas,  the  LIHTC  Program  was  to  be 
effective  for  the  period  of  January  1.  1987  to 
Dpcember  31,  1989:  and 

Whereas,  the  LIHTC  Program  has  proven 
u.  be  successful  nationwide  In  providing  ap- 
proximately 100,000  affordable  rental  units 
annually  to  low-income  families  earning  up 
to  sixty  per  cent  (60%  >  of  the  median  income 
for  the  area  and,  as  such.  Congress  subse- 
quently extended  the  expiration  dale  of  the 
Program  three  (3>  times,  with  the  latest  ex- 
tension being  effective  to  June  30.  1992;  and 

■Whereas,  more  than  ever  before,  a  perma- 
nent federal  tax  credit  for  low-Income  hous- 
ing is  crucial  to  promote  the  construction  of 
low-income  rental  housing  nationwide  and  to 
alleviate  the  growing  disparity  between 
housing  supply  and  demand  in  Hawaii;  and 

•Whereas,  in  addition  to  the  Low-Income 
Mousing  Tax  Credit  Program,  it  is  also  im- 
;jorlant  that  the  Tax-Exempt  Mortgage  Rev- 
enue Bond  (MRB)  Program  be  extended  on  a 
permanent  basis  by  Congress:  and 

■Whereas,  the  MRB  Program  provides 
below-market  rate  mortgages  to  low  and 
moderate  income  first  time  homebuyers:  and 

■Whereas,  in  1979.  the  Stale  of  Hawaii  es- 
tablished a  T.ix-Kxempl  MRB  Program 
known  as  the  ■Hul.i  Mae  Prunram^":  and 

•Whereas,  the  Hula  Mae  Program  is  tar- 
geted to  assist  first-time  homebuyers  whose 
limited  Incomes  could  not  otherwise  support 
a  home  purchase:  and 


"Whereas,  through  the  issuance  of  over 
J953  million  of  tax  exempt,  mortgage  revenue 
bonds,  the  Huia  Mae  Protram  has  assisted  to 
date  approximately  6.200  families  realize 
their  dreams  of  homeownership:  and 

"Whereas,  like  the  Low-Income  Housing 
Tax  Credit  Prograrr.,  Congress  has  imposed  a 
June  30.  1992  sunt^el  date  for  the  MRB  lYo- 
gram,  only  six  months  longer  than  the  pre- 
vious December  31,  1991  sunset  date;  and 

■Whereas,  a  permanent  extension  of  the 
.Mortgage  Revenue  Bond  Program  is  essen- 
tial to  as.-iure  thai  a  continuous  supply  of  af- 
fordable mortgage  money  will  be  available 
for  Hawaii's  first-time  homebuyers:  and 

•Whereas.  President  George  Bush's  recent 
veto  of  H-R.  4210  was  disappointing  since  the 
bill  included  provisions  extending  the  LIHTC 
Program  permanently  and  the  MRB  Program 
for  twelve  months;  and 

■■Whereas,  it  is  imperative  thai  action  be 
taken  to  extend  the  LIHTC  and  MRB  Pro- 
grams beyond  their  scheduled  sunset  dale  of 
June  30.  1992;  now  therefore. 

■■Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Sixteenth  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  Regular  Session  of  1992.  the 
Senate  concurring,  that  the  United  Slates 
Congress  is  hereby  respectfully  requested  to 
permanently  extend  the  Low  Income  Hous- 
ing Tax  Credit  and  Mortgage  Revenue  Bond 
Programs:  and 

■■Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  cop- 
ies of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
the  United  Slates  Senate,  the  United  Slates 
House  of  Representatives,  members  of  Ha- 
waii's Congressional  Delegation,  the  Housing 
Finance  and  Development  Corporation,  and 
the  Hawaii  Community  Reinvestment  Cor- 
poration." 

POM -383.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  .As- 
sembly of  the  Slate  of  New  Jersey;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

■•ASSEMBLY  Resolution  No.  17 

•Whereas.  Under  the  terms  of  the  federal 
waiver  of  Medicare  regulations  which  New 
Jersey  initially  received  for  a  three-.vear  pe- 
riod from  1980  through  1982,  and  which  was 
subsequently  renewed  for  a  second  three- 
year  period  from  1983  through  198,5  and  an  ad- 
ditional three-year  period  from  1986  through 
1988,  the  State  was  permitted  to  establish  its 
own  diagnosis  related  group,  or  DRG,  rates 
for  Medicare  hospital  inpatients  and  out- 
patients and  Medicare  agreed  to  reimburse 
for  bad  debts  and  indigent  costs  not  attrib- 
utable exclusively  to  Medicare  patients,  pro- 
vided that  the  costs  to  the  Medicare  program 
under  the  New  Jersey  DRG  system  remained 
below  the  costs  Medicare  would  incur  under 
its  own  national  prospective  payment  sys- 
tem: and 

••Whereas,  In  1986,  federal  cuts  in  Medicare 
rates  began  to  limit  Medicare  contributions 
to  uncompensated  care,  and  when  the  federal 
waiver  that  allowed  New  Jersey •s  rale  set- 
ting system  to  set  Medicare  payment  rales 
ended  in  1988,  all  of  Medicares  share  of  un- 
compensated care  was  shifted  to  non-Medi- 
care payers,  thus  sharply  increasing  their 
payments:  and 

•Whereas,  The  Medicare  program  stopped 
participating  in  the  hospital  uncompensated 
care  program  for  outpatients  at  the  end  of 
1986  and  for  inpatients  at  the  end  of  1988:  and 

••Whereas,  Approximately  40%  of  hospital 
paiient  revenue  Statewide  is  accounted  for 
by  Medicare  patients,  and  when  Medicare 
terminated  its  agreement  to  share  uncom- 
pensated care  payments,  the  uncompensated 
care  surcharge  to  other  payers  of  hospital 
bills,  including  the  Medicaid  program.  Blue 


Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  New  Jersey.  Inc.. 
commercial  health  insurance  companies, 
health  maintenance  organizations  and  unin- 
sured patients,  virtually  doubled;  and 

"Whereas,  Business  and  insurers  in  New- 
Jersey  have  expressed  an  increasing  concern 
about  funding  hospital  uncompensated  care 
through  the  uncompensated  care  surcharge 
because  of  the  growing  financial  burden  it 
places  on  them  due  to  the  higher  rales  for 
hospital  care  which  are  a  result  of  the  in- 
creasing amount  of  uncompensated  care 
being  provided  by  hospitals;  and 

"Whereas.  The  failure  by  Medicare  to  share 
in  the  payment  of  uncompensated  care  costs 
reflects  a  continuing  pattern  by  the  federal 
government  to  shift  to  the  States  its  fair 
share  of  the  financial  burden  associated  with 
the  growing  national  problem  of  health  care 
for  the  uninsured  and  the  undennsured.  re- 
quiring the  slates  to  shoulder  the  increasing 
financial  burden  of  providing  health  care  to 
this  population:  and 

••Whereas,  this  national  problem  requires  a 
national  solution,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  recognize  its  proper  responsibil- 
ity under  our  federal  system  to  address  this 
problem,  rather  than  simply  shifting  costs  to 
the  slates  and  imposing  increasingly  heavy 
burdens  upon  them,  as  it  has  done,  for  exam- 
ple, through  it  recently  mandated  expan- 
sions of  the  Medicaid  program;  and 

•Whereas,  .(Vs  an  interim  step,  the  federal 
government  should  address  its  responsibility 
to  assist  this  Slate  in  meeting  its  hospital 
uncompensated  care  costs  by  restoring  the 
New  Jersey  Medicare  DRG  waiver  and  shar- 
ing uncompensated  care  payments  to  New 
Jersey  hospitals;  now,  therefore, 

■Be  it  resolved  b.v  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Scu-  Jerseii 

""1.  This  House  respectfully  memorializes 
the  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  of  the  United  States  to 
restore  the  New  Jersey  Medicare  DRG  waiver 
and  share  uncompensated  care  payments  to 
New  Jersey  hospitals. 

•■2.  Duly  authenticated  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution, signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  attested  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
General  .Assembly,  shall  be  forwarded  lo  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  of 
the  United  States  and  the  presiding  officers 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  of  the  members 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates  elected 
from  the  State  of  New  Jersey." 

POM  384  .-^  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Slate  of  Hawaii:  lo  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

■■Sen.\te  Resolution  200 

■•Whereas,  the  United  Nations'  Conference 
on  Environment  and  Development,  a  gather- 
ing to  include  160  world  leaders,  is  scheduled 
to  take  place  in  June  1992  m  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  with  the  aim  of  forming  a  global  alli- 
ance to  address  some  of  the  world's  growing 
environmental  crises:  and 

••Whereas,  the  United  Nations^  so-called 
•Earth  Summit'  has  become  the  focus  of  seri- 
ous allegations  of  lack  of  leadership  and  or- 
ganization as  the  industrialized  countries 
and  developing  countries  continue  to  have 
strong  ideological  and  economic  differences 
which  threaten  the  opportunity  for  progress 
in  addressing  the  environmental  challenges 
facing  the  entire  planet:  and 

■Whereas,  the  United  States  Of  .America 
could  positively  influence  the  proceedings  of 
the  conference  on  Environment  and  Develop- 
ment by  demonstrating  a  genuine  commit- 
ment to  provide  strong  and  effective  leader- 
ship on  environmental  issues,  together  with 
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a  commiLmeni  to  provide  more  resources  and 
fundinK  for  global  environment  care  and  the 
establishment  of  new  International  environ- 
mental orsranizations;  and 

■'Whereas,  internal  solutions  to  environ- 
mental problems  that  know  no  Keojrraphic 
boundaries  must  be  developed,  especially 
with  regard  to  ozone  depletion,  acid  rain, 
carbon  dioxide  reduction,  protection  of  the 
rain  and  ancient  forests,  solid  waste  dis- 
posal, and  protection  of  precious  water  re- 
sources; now.  therefore. 

•'Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Six- 
teenth Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
Regular  Session  of  199'2.  that  the  United 
States  of  America  is  urged  to  commit  to  and 
provide  strong  environmental  leadership  at 
the  United  Nations'  Conference  on  Environ- 
ment and  Development,  beginning  at  the 
final  negotiating  meeting  in  New  York  City 
from  March  2  to  April  3.  1992.  to  prepare  for 
the  full  conference  in  .June  1992  in  Brazil;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  President 
Bush  is  urged  to  commit  himself  to  person- 
ally attend  the  'Earth  Summit';  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  cop- 
ies of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  and  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  Hawaii's  Congressional 
Delegation." 

POM-385.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"SENATK  CONC'L'RKKNT  Rksolition  239 

"Whereas,  the  Unit(>d  Nations'  Conference 
on  Environment  and  Development,  a  gather- 
ing to  include  160  world  leaders,  is  scheduled 
to  take  place  in  .June  1992  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Brazil,  with  the  aim  of  forming  a  global  alli- 
ance to  address  some  of  the  world's  growing 
environmental  crises;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  Nations'  so-called 
"Earth  Summit"  has  become  the  focus  of  se- 
rious allegations  of  lack  of  leadership  and 
organization  as  the  industrialized  countries 
and  developing  countries  continue  to  have 
strong  ideological  and  economic  differences 
which  threaten  the  opportunity  for  progress 
In  addressing  the  environmental  challenges 
facing  the  entire  planet;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America 
could  positively  influence  the  proceedings  of 
the  Conference  on  Environment  and  Develop- 
ment by  demonstrating  a  genuine  commit- 
ment to  provide  strong  and  effective  leader- 
Ship  on  environmental  issues,  together  with 
a  commitment  to  provide  more  re.sources  and 
funding  for  global  environment  care  and  the 
establishment  of  new  international  environ- 
mental organizations;  and 

"Whereas.  International  solutions  to  envi- 
ronmental problems  that  know  no  geo- 
graphic boundaries  must  be  developed,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  ozone  depletion,  acid 
rain,  carbon  dioxide  reduction,  protection  of 
the  rain  and  ancient  forests,  solid  waste  dis- 
posal, and  protection  of  precious  water  re- 
sources; now.  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Six- 
teenth Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
Regular  Session  of  1992.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring,  that  the  United 
States  of  America  is  urged  to  commit  to  and 
provide  strong  environmental  leadership  at 
the  United  Nations"  Conference  on  Environ- 
ment and  Development,  beginning  at  the 
final  negotiating  meeting  in  New  York  City 
from  March  2  to  April  3.  1992.  to  prepare  for 
the  full  conference  in  June  1992  in  Brazil;  and 


'Be  it  further  resolved  that  President 
Bush  is  urged  to  commit  himself  to  person- 
ally attend  the  "Earth  Summit";  and 

•"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  cop- 
ies of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  Suite  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  States  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  and  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  Hawaii's  Congressional 
Delegation." 

POM  386.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"Senatk  Co.ncl'rhent  Rk.solltion  239 

""Whereas,  the  United  Nations'  Conference 
on  Environment  and  Development,  a  gather- 
ing to  include  160  world  leaders,  is  scheduled 
to  take  place  in  June  1992  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Brazil,  with  the  aim  of  forming  a  global  alli- 
ance to  address  some  of  the  world's  growing 
environmental  crises;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  Nation's  so-called 
"E^rth  Summit'"  has  become  the  focus  of  se- 
rious allegations  of  lack  of  leadership  and 
organization  as  the  industrialized  countries 
and  developing  countries  continue  to  have 
strong  ideological  and  economic  differences 
which  threaten  the  opportunity  for  progress 
in  addressing  the  environmental  challenges 
facing  the  entire  planet;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America 
could  positively  influence  the  proceedings  of 
the  Conference  on  Environment  and  Develop- 
ment by  demonstrating  a  genuine  commit- 
ment to  provide  strong  and  effective  leader- 
ship on  environmental  issues,  together  with 
a  commitment  to  provide  more  resources  and 
funding  for  global  environment  care  and  the 
establishment  of  new  international  environ- 
mental organizations;  and 

"Whereas.  International  solutions  to  envi- 
ronmental problems  that  know  no  geo- 
graphic boundaries  must  be  developed,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  ozone  depletion,  acid 
rain,  carbon  dioxide  reduction,  protection  of 
the  rain  and  ancient  forests,  solid  waste  dis- 
posal, and  protection  of  precious  water  re- 
sources; now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Six- 
teenth Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
Regular  Session  of  1992.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring,  that  the  United 
States  of  America  is  urged  to  commit  to  and 
provide  strong  environmental  leadership  at 
the  United  Nations'  Conference  on  Environ- 
ment and  Development,  beginning  at  the 
final  negotiating  meeting  in  New  York  City 
from  March  2  to  April  3.  1992.  to  prepare  for 
the  full  conference  in  June  1992  in  Brazil,  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  President 
Bush  is  urged  to  commit  himself  t'D  person- 
ally attend  the  "Earth  Summit";  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  cop- 
ies of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  Sute  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  States  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  and  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  Hawaii's  Congressional 
Delegation  " 

POM  387.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
•Senate  Concl'kre.vt  Resolution  195 

"Whereas,  the  Convention  on  Conservation 
of  Nature  in  the  South  Pacific,  commonly 
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known  as  the  "APIA  Convention."  was  held 
in  Apia.  Western  Samoa,  in  June,  1976.  with 
the  United  States  being  a  part.v  thereto;  and 

"Whereas,  the  purpose  of  the  Convention 
was  to  implement  the  principles  set  out  in 
the  declaration  adopted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  the  Human  Environ- 
ment, which  was  held  in  Stockholm  in  June. 
1972;  and 

•'Whereas,  the  participants  were  convinced 
of  the  need  for  urgent  action  inspired  by 
those  principles,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Earth's  capacity  to 
produce  essential  renewable  resources,  the 
safeguarding  of  representative  samples  of 
natural  ecosystems,  and  the  preservation  of 
wildlife  and  its  habitats;  and 

"Whereas,  the  participants  were  conscious 
of  the  Importance  of  natural  resources  from 
nutritional,  scientific,  educational,  cultural. 
and  aesthetic  points  of  view,  as  well  as  the 
dangers  threatening  those  irreplaceable  re- 
sources; and 

•Whereas,  the  participants  recognized  the 
need  to  give  due  consideration  to  indigenous 
customs  and  traditional  cultural  practices  in 
the  South  Pacific;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Articles  of  the  Convention 
call  for  the  creation  of  protected  areas  as 
well  as  the  wise  management  and  appro- 
priate use  of  such  areas  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  and  safekeeping  natural 
ecosystems  (particularly  of  endangered  spe- 
cies) of  the  South  Pacific,  which  means  are 
vital  to  the  survival  of  the  superlative  sce- 
nery, striking  geological  formations,  and  re- 
gions and  objects  of  aesthetic  interest  or  of 
historic,  cultural,  or  scientific  value  within 
the  South  Pacific;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  has  not 
signed  the  Articles  of  the  Convention:  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States,  a  major  dele- 
gate at  the  "APIA  Convention.  "  is  requested 
to  effectuate  and  enforce  the  Articles  of  the 
Convention,  particularly  in  view  of  its 
prominent  presence  in  the  South  Pacific;  and 

"Whereas.  Federal  agencies  such  as  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  would  benefit  from  the 
implementation  of  the  Articles  of  the  Con- 
vention in  their  efforts  to  protect  the  natu- 
ral resources  of  the  Pacific;  now  therefore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Six- 
teenth Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
Regular  Session  of  1992.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring,  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  respectfully  requested 
i-o  sign  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
to  ratify  the  Articles  of  the  Convention  on 
Conservation  of  Nature  in  the  South  Pacific 
("APIA  Convention"!;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  cop- 
ies of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  the  United 
States,  to  the  Majority  and  Minority  Lead- 
ers of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
Hawaii's  Congressional  Delegation." 

Pom  388.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations; 

"Senate  REsoLtTiON  200 
"Whereas,  The  United  Nations'  Conference 
on  Environment  and  Development,  a  gather- 
ing to  include  160  world  leaders,  Is  scheduled 
to  take  place  in  June  1992  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Brazil,  with  the  aim  of  forming  a  global  alli- 
ance to  address  some  of  the  world's  growing 
environmental  crises;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  Nation's  so-called 
"Earth  Summit'  has  become  the  focus  of  se- 
rious allegations  of  lack  of  leadership  and 
organization  as  the  industrialized  countries 
and  developing  countries  continue  to  have 


strong  ideological  and  economic  differences 
which  threaten  the  opportunity  for  progress 
in  addressing  the  environmental  challenges 
facing  the  entire  planet:  and 

■Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America 
could  positively  influence  the  proceedings  of 
the  Conference  on  Environment  and  Develop- 
ment by  demonstrating  a  genuine  commit- 
ment to  provide  strong  and  effective  leader- 
ship on  environmental  issues,  together  with 
a  commitment  to  provide  more  resources  and 
funding  for  global  environment  care  and  the 
establishment  of  new  international  environ- 
mental organizations:  and 

"Whereas,  International  solutions  to  envi- 
ronmental problems  that  know  no  geo- 
graphic boundaries  must  be  developed,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  ozone  depletion,  acid 
rain,  carbon  dioxide  reduction,  protection  of 
the  rain  and  ancient  forests,  solid  waste  dis- 
p<jsal.  and  protection  of  precious  water  re- 
sources; now.  thei'efore. 

•Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Six- 
•f-enth  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
Regular  Session  of  1992.  that  the  United 
States  of  America  is  urged  to  commit  to  and 
provide  strong  environmental  leadership  at 
the  United  Nation's  Conference  on  Environ- 
ment and  Development,  beginning  at  the 
final  negotiating  meeting  in  New  York  City 
from  March  2,  to  April  3.  1992.  to  prepare  for 
the  full  conference  in  June  1992  in  Brazil;  and 

•Be  it  further  resolved  that  President 
Bush  is  urged  to  commit  himself  to  person- 
ally attend  the  ••Earth  Summit":  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  cop- 
ies of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  and  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  Hawaii"s  Congressional 
Delegation." 

POM— 389.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Maitland.  Florida  opposing  the  ■•Gay  Bill  of 
Rights";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM— 390.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Michigan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

"Senate  Resolution  No.  418 

"Whereas.  The  seeming  inability  of  the 
I'nited  States  Congress  to  assume  the  fiscal 
responsibility  necessary  to  bring  the  escalat- 
ing federal  budget  deficit  under  control  con- 
tinues to  drain  the  resources  of  the  federal 
government  and  of  our  citizens.  Indeed,  the 
increasing  use  of  omnibus  budget  legislation 
suggests  that  congress  has  consciously  un- 
dermined the  president"s  power  to  veto  what 
may  be  unjustified  budget  items,  and.  in 
turn,  reduce  the  federal  deficit;  and 

"Whereas.  A  practical  and  reasonable 
budgetary  device  that  has  been  employed  in 
forty-three  states  for  many  years  has  been 
the  line  item  veto  power  afforded  to  gov- 
ernors. This  useful  fiscal  tool  has  helped 
make  both  governors  and  state  legislatures 
more  accountable  for  their  decisions  on 
spending:  and 

"Whereas.  Giving  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  line  item  veto  would  re- 
store what  has  become  a  substantially  erod- 
ed presidential  veto  power  that  has  upset  the 
delicate  balance  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  govei'nment. — a  bal- 
ance that  is  crucial  for  effective  representa- 
tive government;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

•Resolved  by  the  Senate.  That  we  hereb.y 
memorialize  the  United  States  Congress  to 
pass  and  submit  to  the  state  legislatures  for 
ratification   an    amendment    to    the   United 


States  Constitution  to  permit  line  item  ve- 
toes for  the  President  of  the  United  Stales: 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
member.*  of  the  Michigan  congressional  dele- 
gation   ' 

FO.M  39".  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Michigan:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciai'y: 

■SENATK  RESOLVTION  NO.  417 

■"Whereas.  Unchecked  federal  budget  defi- 
cits present  a  clear  danger  not  only  to  the 
vitality  of  our  economy,  but  also  to  the  long- 
term  stability  of  the  nation.  Indeed,  there  is 
a  consensus  throughout  the  country  that  the 
enormous  national  debt  casts  a  dark  shadow 
over  our  economic  future; 

"Whereas.  This  institutionalized  imbal- 
ance between  revenues  and  expenditures  in 
the  federal  budget  process  is  tearing  at  the 
social  fabric  of  this  nation.  Unless  something 
is  done  to  address  the  problem,  our  children 
and  grandchildren  will  be  assessed  an  enor- 
mous toll  for  our  intransigence;  now.  there- 
fore, be  it. 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate.  That  we  hereby 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  pass  and  submit  to  the  state  legis- 
latures for  ratification  an  amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  to  require  a  bal- 
anced federal  budget:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Michigan  congressional  delegation." 

POM-392.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  New  Jersey:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

■Assembly  Resolution  No.  70 

•Whereas,  The  recent  jury  verdict  to  ac- 
quit four  Los  Angeles  police  officers  in  the 
beating  of  Rodney  G.  King  has  generated  in- 
tense public  outcry  and  frustration,  which 
tragically  manifested  itself  in  civil  unrest  in 
Los  Angeles,  California  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  country;  and 

"Whereas.  In  a  recent  Newsweek  poll  con- 
ducted by  the  Gallup  Organization,  a  large 
majority  of  Americans  disagree  with  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  police  officers;  and 

"Whereas,  This  questionable  verdict  may 
seriousl.v  undermine  the  sense  of  faith  and 
respect  many  Americans  have  in  the  system 
of  justice  in  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  Attorney 
General  and  the  federal  grand  jury  should 
pursue  vigorously  their  responsibility  to  de- 
termine whether  civil  rights  laws  were  vio- 
lated in  the  beating  of  Rodney  G.  King;  and 

"Whei-eas.  Such  steps  will  hopefully  rein- 
force for  the  nation  and  for  the  people  of  Los 
.\ngeles  our  societ.v's  commitment  to  civil 
rights  and  its  intolerance  for  any  type  of  vio- 
lence which  violates  those  civil  rights:  and 

"Whereas,  Such  efforts  would  strengthen 
the  faith  Americans  have  in  the  system  of 
justice  in  the  United  States,  which  has  been 
undermined  by  the  proceedings  of  this  case; 
and 

"Whereas,  New  Jersey  should  feel  pride 
that  while  its  citizens  were  equally  outraged 
by  the  decision  m  the  Rodney  G.  King  case, 
the  public's  reaction,  while  freely  expressed, 
has  been  measured  and  focused;  and 

••Whereas.  In  many  respects,  this  peaceful 
protest  can  be  traced  to  the  sense  of  commu- 
nication and  cooperation  that  exists  between 


New  Jersey's  civic,  religious,  and  community 
leaders  and  the  people  of  our  great  State; 
now  therefore. 

■Be  it  resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey 

■■1.  This  House  respectfully  memorializes 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  United  States  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  vigorously  pursue  possible  civil  rights 
violations  in  the  beating  of  Rodney  G.  King 
in  Los  Angeles  and  calls  upon  the  United 
States  Attorney  General  to  investigate  any 
possible  irregularities  in  the  jury  delibera- 
tions that  resulted  in  a  not  guilty  verdict  for 
the  police  officers  accused  of  his  beating. 

■2  This  House  urges  the  citizens  and  resi- 
dents of  this  State  and  Nation  to  show  re- 
straint in  these  difficult  times  and  urges  all 
Americans  to  recommit  themselves  to  elimi- 
nating poverty,  racism,  ignorance,  injustice, 
and  all  other  barriers  between  people. 

■■3.  Duly  authenticated  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution shall  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  presiding  officers  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  every  member  of  Congress 
elected  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  to 
the  United  States  Attorney  General. 
■•statement 

■This  resolution  memorializes  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Congress,  and 
the  United  States  Attorney  General  to  vigor- 
ously pursue  possible  civil  rights  violations 
in  the  beating  of  Rodney  G.  King  in  Los  An- 
geles and  calls  upon  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney General  to  investigate  any  possible 
irregularities  in  the  jury  deliberations  that 
resulted  in  a  not  guilty  verdict  for  the  police 
officers  accused  of  his  beating.  Such  an  ac- 
tion will  reinforce  for  the  Nation  and  for  the 
people  of  Los  Angeles  our  society's  commit- 
ment to  civil  rights  and  its  intolerance  for 
any  type  of  violence  which  violates  those 
civil  rights.  It  will  also  strengthen  the  faith 
Americans  have  for  the  system  of  justice  in 
the  United  States,  which  has  been  under- 
mined by  the  proceedings  of  this  case.  The 
resolution  also  singles  out  the  cooperation 
and  communication  that  exists  between  New 
Jerseys  civic,  religious,  and  community 
leaders  and  the  citizens  of  the  State  as  a 
major  factor  in  the  measured,  focused  and 
freely  expressed  protests  in  New  Jersey 

•Memorializes  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Congress,  and  the  United  States 
Attorney  General  to  vigorously  pursue  pos- 
sible civil  rights  violations  in  the  beating  of 
Rodney  G.  King  in  Los  Angeles." 

POM-393.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 

"Senate  Concirrent  Resoll'tion  18 

•Whereas.  RU-486.  a  major  new  drug,  has 
been  in  use  in  France  since  1988.  has  more  re- 
cently been  approved  for  use  in  Great  Britain 
and  is  likely  to  be  marketed  soon  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries:  and 

■•Whereas,  when  prescribed  with  another 
drug.  RU^86  has  been  shown  to  be  an  effec- 
tive, safe  and  non-invasive  treatment  for  the 
termination  of  early  pregnancy:  and 

■Whereas,  research  continues  under  the 
auspices  of  a  task  force  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  on  RLM86"s  potential  for  con- 
traceptive use:  and 

■Whereas.  RU^86  has  also  been  found  to  be 
useful  in  easing  labor  and  an  effective  treat- 
ment for  Cushing's  syndrome:  and 

"Whereas,  the  medical  community  has 
identified  RU-486  as  a  promising  treatment 
for  a  number  of  other  conditions,  including 
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some  breast  and  brain  cancers,  prostate  can- 
cer, endometriosis.  ovarian  cancer, 
osteoporosis  and  AIDS;  and 

"Whereas,  before  RU  486  can  be  made 
available  for  use  in  the  United  States  It 
must  be  subjected  to  clinical  trials  by  the 
Federal  Drug  Administration;  and 

"Whereas,  the  drug's  maker.  Roussel- 
Uclaf.  and  its  parent  company.  Hoechst.  have 
indicated  that  they  will  not  ask  to  market 
the  druK  in  this  country  because  of  the  per- 
ceived political  climate  and  their  fear  of  a 
possible  boycott  of  all  their  other  products: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  FDA  has  given  no  indication 
that  It  will  conduct  such  tests  and  In  1969 
banned  the  importation  of  RU  486  for  per- 
sonal use;  and 

"Whereas.  RU  486  has  been  used  safely  over 
80.000  times  in  France  where  there  has  been 
only  one  faulity  in  a  high  risk  patient;  and 

"Whereas,  the  ban  not  only  denies  Ameri- 
cans access  to  an  important  drug,  it  has  also 
caused  most  American  research  in  this  area 
to  come  to  a  stop;  and 

•Whereas.  The  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, the  American  CoUeRe  of  Obstetricians 
and  GynecoloRists.  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  have 
formally  recognized  the  importance  of  RU 
486  and  have  acted  to  support  the  testing  of 
RU  486  and  related  agents  in  the  United 
States,  and 

•Whereas,  the  Hawaii  State  Legislature, 
together  with  the  above  organizations,  sup- 
ports freedom  of  medical  research  for  Amer- 
ican scientists  and  decries  barriers  to  access 
to  promising  drugs  and  important  new  tech- 
nologies; and 

■"Whereas,  political  considerations  should 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  right  of  Amer- 
ican women  to  have  access  to  the  least 
Invasive  and  safest  care  available  In  termi- 
nating early  pregnancies;  now.  therefore 

•Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Six- 
teenth Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
Regular  Session  of  1992.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring,  that  the  Hawaii 
State  Legislature  urges  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Congress  to  rescind 
the  ban  imposed  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration and  support  the  use  of  RU-486 
and  other  related  agents  for  all  appropriate 
research  and,  if  indicated,  clinical  trials;  and 
•Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  cop- 
ies of  this  Senate  Resolution  be  transmitted 
to  the  President  of  the  United  Sutes.  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Ha- 
waii's congressional  delegation,  to  the  manu- 
facturer of  RU-486.  RousselUCLAF.  35  Bou- 
levard des  Invalides  75007,  Paris  Fiance  and 
to  the  Commissioner  of  the  federal  Food  and 
Drug  Administration." 

POM-394.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources; 

•CONCURKENT  RESOLUTION 
••Whereas.  Public  Law  101  508  (Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Acti  amended  the  social  secu- 
rity requirements  to  require  that  part-time 
emplo.vees  such  as  poll  managers  would  be 
required  to  come  under  the  Social  Security 
law  and  have  deductions  made  from  their  In- 
come; and 

•"Whereas,  an  amendment  to  the  Older 
Americans  Act  has  passed  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and,  pending  con- 
sideration in  the  United  States  Senate, 
would  raise  the  exemption  to  one  thousand 
dollars  benefiting  these  part-time  employ- 
ees; and 


•■Whereas,  the  passage  of  this  amendment 
would  greatly  aid  part-time  employees  in  the 
upcoming  elections;  and 

■■Whereas,  the  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly express  their  desire  to  the  South 
Carolina  Congressional  Delegation,  espe- 
cially Senators  HoUlngs  and  Thurmond,  that 
they  vote  for  the  passage  of  this  amendment. 
Now.  therefore. 

■Re  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  Senate  concurring: 

•■That  the  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly memorialize  the  United  States  Congress 
to  enact  the  amendment  to  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  which  raises  the  exemption  to  one 
thousand  dollars  for  money  eai-ned  and 
which  would  benefit  poll  managers  in  the  up- 
coming elections. 

■■Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Con- 
gressional Delegation." 

POM-395.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Missouri; 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  POW  MIA  Af- 
fairs: 

■Sen.^te  Concvkhent  Resoiation  N<j  22 

•■Whereas,  there  are  more  than  88.000 
American  service  personnel  missing  from 
World  War  IL  Korea,  and  Vietnam,  and 

■■Whereas,  recent  Inforination  has  been  re- 
leased regarding  American  service  personnel 
being  held  against  their  will  after  World  War 
U.  Korea,  and  Vietnam;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  released  an  in- 
terim report  in  October,  1990.  that  concluded 
that  American  service  personnel  were  held  in 
Southeast  Asia  after  the  end  of  the  Vietnam 
War  and  that  information  available  to  the 
United  States  government  does  not  rule  out 
the  probability  that  American  service  per- 
sonnel are  still  being  held  in  Southeast  Asia; 
and 

■Whereas,  the  Senate  Interim  Report 
states  that  Congressional  inquiries  in  the 
POW  MIA  issue  have  been  hampered  by  in- 
complete access  to  information  that  was 
concealed  from  committee  members  or  ■■mis- 
interpreted or  manipulated"  In  government 
files;  and 

■Whereas,  the  POW  MIA  truth  bill  would 
direct  the  heads  of  the  federal  government 
agencies  and  departments  to  disclose  infor- 
mation concerning  the  United  States  service 
personnel  classified  as  prisoners  of  war  or 
missing  in  action  from  World  War  11.  Korea, 
and  Vietnam;  and 

••Whereas.  If  enacted,  this  bill  would  sensor 
out  the  sources  of  information  and  the  meth- 
ods for  obtaining  Information  available  to 
the  United  States  government  regarding 
POWs  and  MLAs;  and 

•Whereas,  the  POW'  MIA  truth  bill  does  not 
rule  out  the  possibility  that  United  States 
citizens  are  still  being  held  in  Southeast 
Asia; 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
members  of  the  Missouri  Senate  of  the 
Eighty-sixth  General  Assembly,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring  therein,  hereby 
request  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  the  POW  MIA  truth  bill  in  order  to  ef- 
fectively conclude  its  POW  MIA  investiga- 
tion so  vital  to  resolving  the  POW  MIA  issue 
in  Southeast  Asia;  and 

■•Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  instructed  to  prepare  prop- 
erly inscribed  copies  of  this  resolution  for 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  and  Chief  Clerk 


of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  for  each  member  of  the  Missouri 
Congressional  delegation 


unuiry  rctui-n  of  refugees  outside  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


REPORTS  OF  CO.M.MITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  commitlees 
were  suhmitted: 

By  Mr.  BIDEN.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
.Judiciary: 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (S.  1623i  to 
amend  title  17.  United  States  Code,  to  imple- 
ment a  royalty  payment  system  and  a  serial 
copy  management  s.vslem  for  digital  audio 
recording,  to  prohibit  certain  copyright  in- 
fringement actions,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  102  294  1 


INTRODUCTION  OK  HILLS  AND 
JOLNT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  followinfT  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimouo  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr   ROBB: 

S  2816  A  bill  to  authorize  a  certificate  of 
documentation  for  the  vessel  Bay  I.*dy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr   INOUYE; 

S     2817,    A    bill    to    establish    a    national 
health  care  program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr   HOTH 

S.  2818  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January  1, 
1995.  the  duty  on  Triphenylmethyl  chloride, 
Imidazole  Intermediate,  1.  3- 

Dihydroxyacetone.  N-Chlorosuccinimlde. 

Losartan  (active),  and  AVISTAR  (formula- 
tion i;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S  2819  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January  1, 
1995.  the  duty  on  4-  Picolylchloride  Hcl,  2H 
indol-2-one.  1.3-dihydro-l-phenyl-3-i ! 

pyridlnylmethylenei.     Linopirdine     (active). 
3.3-bis(4-pyridinylmethyl)-  1.3-dihydro-l- 

phenyl-2H-indole-2-one.    and    AVIVA    (tablet 
formulation);  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2820  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January  1. 
1995.  the  duty  on  i*)-  Methylp-;2-hydroxy-3- 
(isopropylamino)  propoxy;  hydrocinnamate 
hydrochloride;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

S.  2821.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January  1. 
1995.  the  duty  on  NEUROLITF.  (complete  dos- 
age kits);  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2822.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January  1. 
1995.  the  duty  on  CARDIOLITE  (complete 
dosage  kits);  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

S.  2823  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January  1. 
1995.  the  duty  on  3-(a-  acetonyl  benzyl )-4- 
hydroxycoumarln  sodium  salt;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr   FOWLER: 

S.  2824.  .\  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  and  suitability  of  designating  the 
Augusta  Canal  National  Historic  Landmark 
District  as  a  National  Heritage  Area,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  AKAKA  (for  himself.  Mr 
BUEAUX,  Mr  I-sofYE,  and  Mr.  John- 
STO.N): 

S.  2825.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Trade 
Zones  Act  to  clarify  that  crude  oil  consumed 
in  refining  operations  is  not  subject  to  duty 
under  the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By    Mr,    KKNNKDY    (for    himself.    Mr 
Hatkiei-D.   Mr    Pei-1..  Mr.  Si.mon.  Mr. 
DeConcin:,  Mr   KERRY,  and  Mr,  BRAD- 
LEY): 

S.  2826.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  obligation  of 
the  United  States  to  refrain  from  the  invol- 


SURMLSSION  OF  CONCT'RRKNT  AND 
S  E  N  ATE  R  K  S  ( )  L  I'T  I O  N  S 

The  following  corn  uri-(>nt  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutujns  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  uponi.  as  indicated; 
By  Mr  LOTT: 
S.  Res.  310  A  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  in  disapproving  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council  in 
approving  the  Health  Care  Benefits  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and  Mr 

COHKN): 

."•^     Res.    311,    A    resolution    to    commend 

Kryeburg    Academy,    located    in    FryeburK. 

.Maine,  on  the  occasion  of  its  bicentennial. 

considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DOLE): 
S,  Res.  312.  A  resolution  to  authorize  testi- 
mony by  employee  of  the  Senate  in  Louis  C. 
Smit  v.  Department  of  the  Treasury;  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr    INOl'VK 
S    2817.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
health  care  program:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance, 

NATU),NAL  HEALTH  CARE  ACT 

•  M!  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  National  Health 
Care  Act  of  1992.  a  comprehensive  pro- 
posal that  was  developed  b.v  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Social  Workers 
[NASVV]  and  significantly  changes  the 
wa.v  our  Nation  finances  and  delivers 
health  care.  I  am  very  impressed  with 
the  level  of  commitment  demonstrated 
by  NASW  in  crafting  a  proposal  of  this 
magnitude,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to 
introduce  this  legislation  on  their  be- 
half. 

It  is  not  really  surprising  that  the 
NASW  would  dedicate  the  time  and  le- 
sources  necessary  to  develop  this  na- 
tional health  care  proposal.  Social 
workers  are  employed  in  every  facet  of 
the  Nation's  health  and  mental  care 
liclivery  systems.  From  positions  in 
puhlu  health,  health  planning,  and 
health  administiai ion  to  their  roles  as 
primary  health  care  providers  in  hos- 
pitals, community  health  and  mental 
health  centers,  home  health  agencies, 
nursing  homes,  end  stage  renal  disease 
programs,  employee  assistance  pro- 
grams and  private  practice,  the  social 
woi^k  pi^ofession  is  very  uniquply  situ- 
ated to  provide  its  own  extensive  per- 
spective on  health  care  I'eform.  Addi- 
tionally, members  of  the  profession  are 
often  m  the  challenging  position  of 
trying  to  assist  individuals  piece  to- 
trether  financing  for  needed  care  that  is 
not  covered  through  a  health  Insurance 
plan.  As  you  might  anticipate,  this 
part  of  the  job  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly difficult,  and  the  stress  placed  on 


families  who  find  themselves  in  this 
situation  is  particularly  severe.  It  is  an 
untenable  burden  for  families  who  are 
already  fragile  m  these  econom.ically 
hard  times. 

1  believe  that  the  NASW  proposal 
will  add  an  invaluable  contribution  to 
our  health  care  reform  debate  in  Con- 
gress. Like  other  single-payer  national 
health  care  proposals,  this  bill  would 
replace  the  patchwork  of  multiple  pub- 
lic and  private  insurance  plans  with 
one  publicly  financed  health  insurance 
plan  that  is  administered  by  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments.  The  plan 
would  cover  expanded  comprehensive 
care — much  more  than  is  currently 
available  m  the  typic-al  insurance 
package.  The  benefits  would  include 
primary  care  services,  hospital  care, 
dental  and  vision  care,  mental  health 
and  substance  abuse  treatment,  reha- 
bilitation services,  and  prescription 
drugs.  The  proposal  also  pr(5vides  a 
long-term  care  benefit  that  includes 
home  and  community-based  care  for 
the  chronically  ill  of  all  ages.  Every 
.American  would  receive  the  same  level 
of  comprehensive  benefits  through  the 
use  of  a  uniform,  single  system  that  al- 
lows for  ecjuitable.  cost-effective  care 
to  all. 

What  sets  this  health  care  reform 
plan  apart  from  all  of  the  rest  that  we 
have  seen  introduced  thus  far  in  Con- 
gress is  that  it  goes  beyond  rec- 
ommendations for  a  new  pa.vment  and 
a(iniinistrative  system.  What  makes 
this  plan  unique  is  that  it  provides  a 
vision  for  the  delivery  of  (quality  health 
and  mental  health  care.  It  takes  into 
account,  for  example.  Secretary  Sulli- 
van's promotion  of  the  individual's  re- 
sponsibility for  a  healthy  lifestyle— but 
this  plan  takes  the  point  a  step  further 
and  helps  us  consuiiiers  work  toward 
that  goal  through  the  use  of  health 
education  and  promotion  programs  in 
the  schools,  workplace  and  other  com- 
munity settings.  In  addition,  the  plan 
l.)oth  emphasizes  and  makes  available 
preventive  and  primary  care  services, 
essential  components  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  good  health. 

Of  particular  importance  to  me  is  the 
plan's  view  of  mental  health  care  and 
substance  abuse  treatment.  Mental 
health  has  always  been  one  of  my  top 
priorities,  and  this  plan  treats  mental 
health  care  and  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment in  the  same  fashion  as  care  that 
would  be  provided  for  a  physical  ail- 
ment. No  arbitrary  limits  on  care  are 
imposed,  nor  are  added  copayments  and 
deductibles  attached  to  mental  health 
services  to  decrease  the  utilization  of 
needed  care.  The  plan  recognizes  that 
mental  health  and  substance  abuse 
service  needs,  like  those  for  physical 
health  care,  can  be  considered  in  a 
framework  that  includes  preventive 
care,  primary  care,  and  long-term  care. 
Card  coordination  and  an  emphasis  on 
the  use  of  home  and  community-based 
treatment  are   viewed   as   the   primary 


means  of  managing  chronic  and  or 
costly  care  in  mental  health  and  sub- 
stance abuse,  just  as  they  may  be  used 
in  managing  chronic  and  long-term 
health  care. 

Care  coordination  is  a  central  theme 
in  the  NASW  proposal.  Care  coordina- 
tion services  are  identified  as  a  specific 
benefit  that  is  available  through  all 
primary  care  providers.  For  long-term 
care,  screening  and  care  coordmation 
that  is  provided  by  a  multidisciphnary 
team  of  providers  is  the  point  of  entry. 
The  availability  of  these  services  is  re- 
garded as  an  essential  element  to  en- 
sure access  to  appropriate  care. 

Many  service  delivery  system  :m- 
provements  are  contained  in  this  pro- 
po.sal  to  enhance  continuity  of  care  and 
service  efficienc.v.  One  such  model  is 
the  integrated  health  service  plan,  a 
not-for-profit.  consumer-controlled 

system  that  provides  comprehensive 
outpatient  care  to  an  enrolled  popu- 
lation in  its  own  facility.  While  con- 
sumers' ability  to  choose  their  own 
providers  is  maintained  throufe;h  the 
plan,  options  are  also  included  to  assist 
consumers  in  locating  appropriate, 
quality  care.  Additionally,  the  develop- 
ment of  innovative  methods  of  deliver- 
ing services  will  be  fostered  through 
the  use  of  targeted  demonstration 
grant  funds  to  States  and  commu- 
nities. 

This  legislation  takes  into  account 
the  fact  that  access  to  health  insur- 
ance coverage  does  not  always  trans- 
late into  access  to  care.  Many  provi- 
sions exist  in  this  legislation  to  pro- 
mote increased  access  to  care  in  rural, 
urban,  and  other  health  professional 
shortage  areas.  Provisions  also  exist  to 
encourage  innovative  approaches  in 
prevention  and  treatment  for  under- 
served  populations  who  have  tradition- 
ally had  difficulty  in  obtaining  care. 

Many  might  ask  why  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  which  has 
achieved  almost  universal  access  of  its 
residents  to  health  insurance  coverage, 
would  introduce  this  national  health 
care  proposal.  First  of  all,  the  health 
care  crisis  is  threatening  our  entire 
Nation,  and  we  must  all  work  toward 
the  goal  of  assuring  that  all  Americans 
have  access  to  the  quality  of  care  that 
is  available  in  the  United  States.  Sec- 
ond, this  plan  incorporates  some  of  the 
major  provisions  in  the  Hawaii  plan 
that  keep  the  health  insurance  pre- 
miums in  our  State  relatively  low — 
that  is.  the  focus  on  providing  preven- 
tive and  primary  care  services  that 
maintain  our  population's  health  and 
the  use  of  a  large  risk  pool  to  keep 
costs  down.  While  Hawaii  does  not  have 
a  single-payer  plan,  it  benefits  from 
many  of  the  advantages  of  a  single- 
payer  system  because  insurance  cov- 
erage is  primarily  provided  by  two  in- 
surers. Thirdly.  I  believe  that  this  plan 
advances  the  national  health  care  de- 
bate by  going  beyond  recom.mendations 
on  financing  and  administration  to  is- 
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sues  of  health  policy  and  delivery  sys- 
tem improvement  that  must  surely  be 
addressed  as  well  if  our  goal  is  to  pro- 
vide appropriate,  quality  care  for  all. 

I  congratulate  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  in  its  develop- 
ment of  this  plan,  and  I  particularly 
wish  to  congratulate  NASW  executive 
director.  Mark  Battle,  for  his  leader- 
ship in  directing  the  association's  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  and  a  summary 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoru. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2817 
Be  1/  enacted  fci/  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Tiii.k  This  .\i.t  may  be  cited  as 
the  -National  Health  Care  Act  of  1992*'. 

(b)  Table  of  Co.vtknts.  — The  table  of  con- 
tents is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Purpose. 
Sec.  3.  Definitions. 

TITLE  I-NATIONAl,  HEALTH  CARE 

PROGRAM 
Sec.  101.  Establlshmont 
Sec.  102    Approval  of  State  proKrams. 
Sec.  103    EIlKibllity  for  enrollment. 
Sec.  104    Enrollment 
Sec.  105.  Portability 
TITLE  U-BENEEITS  AND  PROVISION  OK 

SERVICES 

Subtitle  A    Scope  of  Services 

Sec.  201.  Covered  services. 

Sec.  202.  Exclusions. 

Sec.  203.  Prohibitions  on  limitations. 

Sec.  204.  Eligibility. 

Sec.  205.  Additional  and  duplicate  services. 
Subtitle  B— Provision  of  Services 

Sec.  211.  Health  care  providers. 

Sec.  212.  Delivery  sy.stems. 

Sec.  213.  State  long-term  care  coordination 
aRencies. 

Sec.  214.  Incorporation  of  miscellaneous 
medicare-related  provisions. 

Sec.  215.  Nondiscrimination. 

TITLE  III  -REVENUE 
Subtitle  A--Budiret  Process 

Sec.  301    National  and  State  health  budKets. 

Sec.  302.  Payments  to  States. 

Sec.  303.  Establishment  of  exchange  pro- 
gram. 

Subtitle  B     Payments  to  Health  Care 
Providers 

Sec.  311.  Payments  to  health  care  providers. 

Sec.  312.  Payments  to  institutional  health 
care  providers. 

Sec.  313.  Payments  for  services  by  individ- 
ual health  care  providers. 

Sec.  314.  Payments  to  integrated  health 
service  plans. 

Sec.  315.  Grievance  procedure. 

Subtitle  C— Sources  of  Revenue 
Sec.  321.  Federal  sources  of  revenue. 
Sec.  322.  State  sources  of  revenue. 
Sec.  323.  Cost-sharing 
Sec.  324.  National  Health  Care  Trust  Fund. 
TITLE  IV-^  ADMINISTRATION 
Subtitle  A— Federal  Administration 

Sec.  401.  National  Health  Care  Administra- 
tion. 


Sec.  402.  National  Health  Board. 

Sec.  403.  National  Council  on  Quality  Assur- 
ance and  Consumer  Protection. 

Sec.  404.  Medical  Malpractice  Commission. 

Sec.  405.  Utilization  and  quality  control  peer 
review  organizations. 

Sec.  406.  Public  Health  Functions  and  Ac- 
tivities Commission. 

Sec.  407   Technical  assistance  centers. 

Subtitle  B  -State  and  Local  Administration 

Sec.  411.  State  agency. 

Sec.  412.  State  and  local  planning  boards. 

TITLE  V    TRANSITION  AND 
RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  501.  Effective  date. 

Sec.  502    Repeals  and  incorporations. 

Sec.  503.  TYansition 

Sec.  504-  Rules  governing  congressional  con- 
sideration 

Sec  505  Relation  to  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974. 

TITLE  VI     MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  601    Bill  of  rights. 

Sec.  602  Research  and  demonstration 
projects. 

Sec,  603  Prevention,  health  promotion,  and 
health  awareness  program 
grants 

SEC.  2.  PIRPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  establish  a 
single-payer  national  program  of  health  care 
services  that  is  administered  by  the  States 
under  Federal  guidelines  and  provides— 

(1 1  a  right  to  health  care  services  for  ever.v 
United  Stales  citizen  and  resident,  regard- 
less of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  national  ori- 
gin, age.  health  condition,  sexual  preference, 
income,  language,  or  geographic  residence  in 
an  urban  or  rural  area: 

i2i  comprehensive  health  benefits  that— 

i.\i  enable  consumers  to  achieve  and  main- 
lain  physical  and  mental  health,  maximize 
potential  for  enhanced  social  and  physical 
functioning,  and  sustain  a  meaningful  qual- 
ity of  life:  and 

iBi  provide  a  major  emphasis  on  primary 
prevention  and  health  promotion: 

(3)  a  broad  range  of  Involvement  on  the 
local  level  by  health  care  providers,  public 
agencies,  consumers,  civic  organizations, 
schools,  employers,  and  unions; 

(41  cost-con.scious  delivery  of  high  quality 
services  through  prospective  global  budget- 
ing for  the  States  and  hospitals,  negotiated 
fee  schedules  for  health  care  providers,  effi- 
cient use  of  health  care  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, and  the  elimination  of  unnecessary 
medical  procedures: 

(5)  the  right  of  consumers  to  participate  in 
the  decisions  that  directly  affect  their  lives, 
and  in  the  decisions  that  relate  to  the  design 
and  implementation  of  covered  services; 

(6>  a  simplified  administrative  structure 
that  enhances  access  and  reduces  adminis- 
trative waste; 

(7t  freedom  of  choice  of  consumers  to  se- 
lect health  care  providers  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  national  health  care  program: 

(8)  primary  financing  through  progressive 
Federal  taxation; 

(9)  an  integrated  health  delivery  system 
that- 

lA)  provides  a  continuum  of  care  that  links 
all  levels  of  the  health  care  program: 

(B)  addresses  the  physical,  mental,  and 
psychosocial  health  needs  of  the  consumer 
and  the  family:  and 

(Ci  promotes  multidiscipllnary  collabora- 
tion in  the  delivery  of  services: 

(10)  a  health  care  program  that  reflects  the 
demographic  and  soclocultural  diversity  and 
needs  of  the  community; 

(11)  professional  standards  linked  to  per- 
formance for  all  health  care  providers  that 


ensure  the  delivery  of  high-quality  health 
care  services  and  accountability  to  both 
health  care  providers  and  consumers: 

(12)  special  resources  to  address  the  medi- 
cal, mental,  and  social  health  needs  of  medi- 
cally underserved  populations  and  health 
professional  shortage  areas: 

(13)  education  and  training  programs  for 
professional,  allied,  and  paraprofesslonal 
personnel  in  health  professional  shortage 
areas,  and  the  assurance  that  the  programs 
offer  equal  access  to  minorities  and  women: 

1 14)  continued  commitment  to  and 
strengthening  of  basic  public  health  func- 
tions to  provide  for  a  safe  environment,  con- 
trol of  infectious  di.seases.  and  promotion  of 
a  healthy  lifestyle  and  behavior: 

(15)  support  of  research  efforts  that  will  — 
(A)  enhance  the  physical,  mental,  and  so- 
cial well-being  of  major  segments  of  society: 

iB)  improve  the  delivery  of  cost-conscious, 
quality  health  care  services;  and 

iC)  enable  health  care  providers  and  con- 
sumers to  make  more  informed  decisions; 
and 

(16)  continued  commitment  to  basic  bio- 
medical and  comprehensive  mental  health 
researi  h 

SEC.  3.  DKHNIIIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  ADMiNi.sTKATiON.— The  term  •Adminis- 
tration" means  the  National  Health  Care  Ad- 
ministration, established  in  section  401(a). 

(2)  ADMINtsTHATOR.— The  term  ■Adminis- 
trator" means  the  Administrator  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, appointed  under  section 
401(b)(1). 

(3)  BOARD  -The  term  "Board"  means  the 
National  Health  Board,  established  in  sec- 
tion 402. 

(4)  Co.NSU.MEH.— The  term  "consumer" 
means  an  eligible  individual  who  receives 
covered  ser\'ices. 

(5)  CovKRKD  SKHViCE.— The  term  "covered 
service"  means  a  service  described  in  section 
201,  provided  under  a  Slate  program. 

(6)  Eligible  iNDivmiAL.-The  term  "eligi- 
ble individual"  means  an  individual  who  is 
eligible— 

(A)  for  enrollment,  as  descrlljed  in  section 
103:  and 

(B)  with  respect  to  a  covered  service,  to  re- 
ceive the  service,  as  described  in  section  204. 

(7)  Health  cake  facility— The  term 
"health  care  facility"  means  a  facility  enti- 
tled under  the  law  of  a  State  to  provide  cov- 
ered services. 

(8)  Health  care  provider.- The  term 
"health  care  provider"  means  a  person  enti- 
tled under  ihe  law  of  a  State  to  provide  cov- 
ered services,  and  a  health  care  facility. 

(9)  Health  professional  short .\ge  area.  - 
The  term  "health  professional  shortage 
area"  has  the  meaning  given  the  term  in  sec- 
tion 332(a)(1)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  254e(a)(l)). 

(10)  Integr.^ted  health  service  pla.v.- 
The  term  "Integrated  Health  Service  Plan" 
means  a  nonprofit,  consumer-controlled, 
health  plan  that — 

(A  I  provides  all  covered  services;  and 
(B)  operates  as  a  single  organization  in  the 
health  care  facilities  of  the  organization. 

(11)  Local  plannlvg  area. -The  term 
"local  planning  area"  means  an  area  des- 
ignated under  section  412. 

(12)  Medically  inderserved  popc- 
LATio.N.— The  term  "medically  underserved 
population"  has  the  meaning  given  the  term 
in  section  330ib)(3i  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  use   254c(b){3). 

(13)  National  health  care  data  base.— 
The  term  "national  health  care  data  base" 


means  the  data  base  established  in  section 
401 1  h). 

1 14 1  National  health  care  program.— The 
term  "national  health  care  program"  means 
the  program  established  in  section  101. 

(15)  NiRsiNG  facility —The  term  "nursing 
facility"  has  the  meaning  given  the  term  in 
section  1919ia)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  i42 
U.S.C.  1396r(a)). 

(16)  St.\te.— The  term  "State"  includes  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  United  States  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

(17)  State  agency— The  term  "Slate  agen- 
cy" means  an  agency  designated  under  sec- 
tion 411. 

(18)  State  pk(X!ram.— The  term  "State 
program"  means  a  program  approved  under 
section  102. 

(19)  Trlst  find.- The  term  "Trust  Fund" 
means,  except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided, the  fund  establi.-^hed  in  .-^ei  lifip.  32! 

TITLE  I— NATIONAL  HEAI.TH  (ARE 
PROCRAAl 
sK(    101.  establishment. 

The  Adni:n:>!!'at(n-  .shall  establish  and 
larry  out  a  naiional  health  care  program  in 
accordance  with  this  Act.  In  carrying  out 
the  national  health  care  program,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  make  payments  under  sec- 
tion 302  to  assist  the  States  in  establishing 
and  carrying  out  State  programs  that  pro- 
vide covered  services  to  elikrible  individuals. 
SE(  .  102.  APPROVAL  OF  STATV:  PR(X;RA.MS. 

;ij  In  Gknkhai..  The  .^d.^iiriisiiaior  shall 
provide  for  the  review,  and  approval  or  dis- 
approval, of  programs  as  State  programs 
under  this  Act. 

lb)  Applicatio.n. — P'or  purposes  of  obtain- 
ing the  approval  described  in  subsection  (a). 
a  State  agency  shall  submit  an  application 
to  the  Administrator  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Administrator  may  require,  including  a 
State  plan  that  contains  information  de- 
scribing a  State  program  for  providing  cov- 
ered services  to  eligible  individuals  in  the 
Slate.  At  a  minimum,  the  plan  shall  speci- 

fy- 

(1 )  procedures  for  enrollment  of  individuals 
described  in  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section 
103  in  the  State  program  in  accordance  with 
this  title: 

(2 1  covered  services  to  be  provided  by  the 
State  program  in  accordance  with  subtitle  A 
of  title  II.  including  a  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  each  health  care  provider 
shall  provide  care  coordination  services; 

i3)  requirements  for  provision  of  covered 
services  in  the  State  program  in  accordance 
with  subtitle  B  of  title  II: 

i4i  procedures  for  establishing  an  exchange 
program  in  accordance  with  section  303: 

(5)  procedures  for  making  payments  to 
health  care  providers  in  accordance  with 
subtitle  B  of  title  III: 

(6)  sources  of  State  revenues  for  the  State 
program,  and  cost-sharing  procedures,  in  ac- 
cordance wiih  sections  322  an<i  323.  respec- 
tively; 

(7)  an  assurance  that  the  State  will  compl.v 
with  the  State  administrative  and  planning 
lequirements  set  forth  in  subtitle  B  of  title 
IV; 

i8)  an  assurance  that  the  State  program 
will  reflect  the  demographic  and 
soclocultural  diversity  and  needs  of  ihe  com- 
munities with  the  State:  and 

(9)  an  assurance  that  the  State  agency 
shall  annually  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator a  report  concerning  the  oper- 
ation of  the  State  program. 

(c)  Notification  of  approval.— Not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  date  the  Stale  agency 


submits  the  plan  described  in  subsection  ibi 
the  Administrator  shall  notify  the  Stale 
agency  of  the  decision  of  the  Administration 
approving  or  di.sapprovine  the  State  plan. 

idi  Enforcement. - 

(li  Monitoring  -The  .Administration  shall 
monitor  the  compliance  of  Slate  programs 
with  the  applicable  I'equiremenis  of  ihis  .Act. 
including  the  provisions  specified  m  sub- 
section (bi. 

(2)  Records.— Each  State  program  shall 
maintain  such  records  regarding  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Stale  program  as  the  .Ad- 
ministrator may  by  regulation  require. 

(3)  ACCESS.— Any  officer,  employee,  or  rep- 
resentative of  a  Slate  program  shall,  upon 
request  of  an  officer,  employee,  or  represent- 
ative of  the  Administration,  duly  designated 
by  the  Administrator,  furnish  information 
relating  to  the  implementation  of  the  Slate 
program  and  permit  the  officer,  employee,  or 
representative  at  all  reasonable  times  to 
have  access  to,  and  to  copy,  the  records  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2). 

lei  Withdrawal  of  Approval.— If  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines,  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing,  that  a  program  thai 
has  been  previously  approved  as  a  State  pro- 
gram no  longer  meets  the  applicable  require- 
ments of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  may  re- 
quire corrective  action  or  withdraw  approval 
of  the  program.  If  the  Administrator  with- 
draws approval  of  a  program  wiihin  a  Stale, 
the  .Administrator  shall,  by  grant  or  con- 
tract, carry  out  a  program  that  provides  cov- 
ered -services  to  eligible  individuals  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements,  within  the 
.State  served  by  the  Stale  program. 
SEC.  103.  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  ENROLLMENT. 

(a I  In  Gknkha:.  .An  imlividual  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  enroll  in  the  national  health  care 
program  for  covered  services  under  a  State 
program,  if  the  individual— 

(1)  maintains  a  primary  residence  in  the 
State;  and 

(2)  is— 

(A)  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stales: 

(B)  a  national  of  the  United  States: 

(C)  a  lawful  resident  alien  of  the  United 
States;  or 

iD)  an  alien  nonimmigrant  made  eligible 
under  subsection  (b). 

(b)  ALIEN  Nonimmigrants.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  Administration  may 
make  eligible  to  enroll  in  the  national 
health  care  program,  as  described  in  sub- 
section la).  individuals  within  such  classes  of 
aliens  admitted  to  the  United  States  as  non- 
immigrants as  the  Administrator  may  pro- 
vide in  regulations  prescribed  under  section 
401(e)(1)(A). 

(2 1  Considerations.— In  providing  for  eligi- 
bility under  paragraph  ili.  the  Adm.inislra- 
tion  shall  consider  reciprocity  in  health  care 
services  offered  to  United  States  citizens 
who  are  nonimmigrants  to  other  foreign 
slates,  and  such  other  factors  as  the  Admin- 
istration determines  to  be  appropriate. 

(c)  Nondiscrimination  — 

(1)  In  general.— Any  State  that  receives 
assistance  under  this  Act  shall  not  discrimi- 
nate in  the  enrollment  of  individuals  eligible 
for  enrollment  under  subsection  la)  or  (b)  in 
the  plan  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion. 
sex.  national  origin  i except  in  accordance 
with  regulations  promulgated  under  sub- 
section (b)(li).  age.  health  condition,  sexual 
preference,  income,  language,  or  geographic 
residence  in  an  urban  or  a  rural  area  within 
the  State. 

i2)  Rules  and  regulations.— 

(A)  In  general— In  carrying  out  this  sec- 
lion,  a  Slate  agency  shall  implement  eligi- 
bility procedures  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  section  401(e)(l)(Ai. 


iB)  Enforcement— The  .Administrator 
shall  promulgate  rales  and  regulations  to 
provide  for  the  enforcement  of  this  section, 
including  provisions  for  summary  suspension 
of  assistance  for  not  more  than  30  days,  on 
an  emergency  basis,  until  the  Administra- 
tion can  provide  notice  and  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard. 

(d)  DEFiNiTiriN  As  used  m  this  section. 
the  term  "lawful  resident  alien"  means  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence and  any  other  alien  lawfully  residing 
permanently  in  the  United  States  under 
color  of  law.  including  an  alien  granted  asy- 
lum or  with  lawful  temporary  status  under 
section  210.  210A.  or  245A  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C,  1160.  1161.  or 
1255a  I. 
SEC.  104.  ENROLLMENT 

(ai  Enrollment  Process -in  order  to  be 
eligible  to  receive  a  payment  under  section 
302.  each  State  program  shall  provide  a 
mechanism,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  under  section  401(e)(1)(B).  for  the 
enrollment  of  individuals  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  or  tb)  of  section  103  in  the  na- 
tional health  care  program. 

lb)  Location.— Enrollment  may  occur  at 
offices  of  the  Slate  program  and  other  loca- 
tions specified  by  the  State  agency. 

(c)  Automatic  Enrollme.nt.— The  mecha- 
nism under  subsection  (ai  shall  include  a 
process  for  the  automatic  enrollment  of  indi- 
viduals at  the  time  of  birth  in  the  United 
States  or  at  the  time  of  immigration  into 
the  United  Stales  or  other  acquisition  of 
lawful  resident  status  in  a  State.  Such  mech- 
anism shall  also  provide  for  the  enrollment 
of  eligible  individuals  as  of  January  1,  1995. 

id  I  Issuance  of  Card. — On  enrollment  of 
an  individual  in  the  national  health  care  pro- 
gram, the  Stale  program  shall  issue  the  indi- 
vidual a  card  that  may  be  used  for  purposes 
of  identification  and  processing  of  claims  for 
covered  se:'v;ces 
SEC.  105.  PORTABILITY. 

(a)  Reimbursement.— Each  State  program 
shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued 
by  the  Administrator,  include  procedures  for 
portability  of  coverage  and  reimbursement 
for  individuals  who  are  enrolled  in  the  State 
program  and  require  a  covered  service  in  an- 
other State  or  country. 

(b)  Enrollment  in  Other  State  Pro- 
grams.—Each  State  agency  shall  agree  to 
provide  covered  services,  under  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Administrator  shall  by  regula- 
tion specify,  to  individuals  enrolled  in  other 
Slate  programs. 

ici  Requirements.  -Each  State  program— 

il)  shall  not  impose  any  minimum  period 
of  residence  m  the  State,  or  waiting  period. 
in  excess  of  3  months  before  residents  of  the 
State  are  eligible  for  or  entitled  to  covered 
services:  and 

i2)  shall  provide  for.  and  be  administered 
and  operated,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ments of  amounts  for  the  cost  of  covered 
services  provided  to  enrolled  persons  while 
temporarily  absent  from  the  State  on  the 
basis  that— 

(A)  if  covered  services  are  provided  within 
another  State  with  a  Stale  program,  pay- 
ment for  covered  services  shall  be  at  the  rate 
that  is  approved  by  the  State  program  in  the 
State  in  which  the  services  are  provided,  un- 
less the  States  concerned  agree  to  apportion 
the  cost  between  the  States  in  a  different 
manner;  and 

iBi  if  the  covered  services  are  provided  out 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  a  State  that  does 
not  have  a  State  program,  payment  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  that  would 
have  been  paid  by  the  Stale  in  which  the  en- 
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rolled  persons  reside  for  similar  services  ren- 
dered in  the  State,  with  due  reirard.  in  the 
caae  of  hospital  services,  to  the  size  of  the 
hospital,  standards  of  service,  and  other  rel- 
evant factors. 

(dj  Pkior  Consent  kor  Services  Provided 
TO  Tkmpouakily  .ahsent  Residents  Per- 
.mitted.  -  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  a  State  prosrram  may  re- 
quire that  the  prior  consent  of  the  State  pro- 
gram be  obtained  for  elective  insured  health 
services  provided  to  a  resident  of  the  State 
while  temporarily  absent  from  the  State  if 
the  services  in  question  are  available  on  a 
substantially  similar  basis  in  the  State. 

(e)  Definition.  -For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "elective  insured  health 
services"  means  covered  services  other  than 
services  that  are  provided  in  an  emergency 
or  in  any  other  circumstance  in  which  health 
care  scrvK  cs  .\v  vr^.r.'.-f',  w.ihiuit  liriav 

TITLK  II— BKNKKITS  A.\l)  PROVISIO.N  OK 
SKKVK  KS 
Subtitle  A — Scope  of  Services 
SEC.  aol   CDVKHI-:!)  sekmce.s. 

(HI  In  Geneh.\i.  Thf  njvered  services  pro 
vided  under  this  Act  by  the  national  health 
care  proi?ram  are  all  medically  necessary 
services,  except  as  provided  in  section  202. 
that  contribute  to  the  physical,  mental,  or 
psychosocial  health  of  an  individual  or  fam- 
ily, as  determined  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  section  401(eMl)(Ci. 
including—- 

(1)  primary  prevention  and  health  pro- 
motion services; 

(2)  primary  care  services; 

(3)  inpatient  and  outpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices, including  emergency  and  trauma  serv- 
ices; 

(4)  laboratory  and  radiology  services; 

(5)  care  coordination  services; 

(6)  rehabilitation  services; 

(7)  mental  health  services; 

(9)  substance  abuse  treatment  and  rehabill- 
tatloii  services; 

(9)  long-term  care  services  provided  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  213(c); 

(10)  hospice  care  services; 

(11)  provision  of  drugs,  medical  supplies, 
and  durable  medical  equipment  prescribed  by 
a  health  care  provider; 

(12)  dental  care  services; 

(13)  hearing  and  speech  services; 

(14)  vision  care  services; 

(15)  occupational  health  services; 

(16)  organ  transplant  services;  and 

(17)  other  inpatient  and  outpatient  profes- 
sional services. 

(h)  Definitions.  -As  used  in  this  title: 

(1)  Care  coordination  .services  The 
term  "care  coordination  services"  means 
services  that^- 

(A)  are  provided  through  an  individual 
health  care  provider  or  a  multidisciplinary 
team  of  health  care  providers,  including  phy- 
sicians, nurses,  social  workers,  and  other 
nonphysician  health  care  providers;  and 

(B)(1)  promote  physical,  mental,  and 
psychosocial  health  maintenance; 

(ii)  provide  for  the  coordination  and  mon- 
itoring of  health  care  services  for  consumers, 
as  well  as  maintenance  of  appropriate 
records;  and 

(iii)  provide  transition  management  from 
Inpatient  facilities  to  other  needed  commu- 
nity-based care  services. 

(2)  Dental  care  services. -The  term 
"dental  care  services"  means  all  medically 
necessary  dental  care  and  routine  dental  ex- 
aminations, provided  as  frequently  as  the 
Administrator  shall  by  regulation  specify  for 
consumers  within  specified  age  groups. 

(3)  Hearino  and  speech  services. -The 
term  ■hearing  and  speech  services"   means 


all  medically  necessary  screening,  treat- 
ment, and  provision  of  devices,  relating  to 
promotion  of  hearing  and  speech. 

(4)  Hospice  care  services. -The  term 
"hospice  care  services  '  means— 

(A)  hospice  care,  as  defined  in  section 
1861idd)(li  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.SC.  1395x(dd  )(!))— 

(i)  whether  provided  in  the  home,  through 
community-based  services,  or  on  an  inpa- 
tient basis,  and 

(li)  except  that  the  reference  to  "medical 
social  services"  in  subparagraph  (C)  of  such 
section  is  deemed  a  reference  to  "medical  so- 
cial work  services";  and 

(B)  counseling  services.  Including  bereave- 
ment counseling 

(5)  Long-term  care  coordination  serv- 
ices.—The  term  "long-term  care  coordina- 
tion services"  means  ongoing  services  that— 

I  A)  provide  entry  to  and  management  of 
long-term  care  services  and  covered  services 
for  individuals  described  in  section  204(1); 
and 

I  Bi  en.'»ure— 

ID  effective,  cost-efficient,  and  c(X)rdinated 
delivery  of  such  services  to  a  consumer;  and 

(11)  comprehensive,  continuous,  and  coordi- 
nated care  that  meer.s  the  physical,  mental, 
and  psychosocial  health  needs  of  such  indi- 
viduals. 

(6)  Long-term  care  services— The  term 
"long-term  care  services"  means  items  and 
services  provided  to  individuals  described  in 
section  204(1)  under  a  written  plan  of  care 
through  home  and  community-based  care 
programs  and  nursing  facilities  and  con- 
stitutes— 

(A)  long-term  care  coordination  services; 

(B)  information  and  referral  services; 

(Ci  skilled  and  intermediate  nursing  home 
services; 

(D)  day  treatment  or  partial  hospitaliza- 
tion; 

(E)  nursing  care; 

(F)  services  of  a  homemaker  or  home 
health  aide,  personal  care  services,  and 
heavy  chore  services; 

(Gi  social  work  services; 

(H)  physical,  occupational,  speech,  and  any 
other  appropriate  therapy  services; 

il)  day  health  care  services  and  social  day 
care; 

(J)  respite  care  for  caregivers; 

(K)  consumer  and  health  care  provider  edu- 
cation, training,  and  counseling,  regarding 
health  care  services; 

(L)  medical,  skilled  nursing,  and  social 
support  services,  for  residents  of  foster  care 
programs,  board  and  care  facilities,  and 
other  assisted  living  programs; 

(M)  medical  supplies  and  minor  remodeling 
changes  to  the  home  required  by  a  health 
condition; 

(N)  Meals  on  Wheels; 

(O)  nutrition  and  dietary  counseling; 

(F)  assisted  transportation; 

iQ)  emergency  alarm  response  systems; 

(R)  coverage  of  health  care  needs  of  people 
with  chronic  illnesses; 

(S)  coverage  of  acute  health  care,  if  re- 
quired, in  a  hospital,  nursing  facility,  reha- 
bilitation facility,  or  other  inpatient  or  out- 
patient facility;  and 

(T)  home  and  community-based  services  to 
assist  people  recovering  from  Illness,  disease, 
or  injury. 

(7)  Mental  health  services— The  term 
"mental  health  services"  means  services  re- 
lated to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  men- 
tal illnesses  and  the  promotion  of  mental 
health,  including- 

(A)  inpatient  services,  including  services 
provided  at  hospitals  and  other  Inpatient  fa- 


cilities, such  as  residential  treatment  cen- 
ters; 

(B)  partial  hospitalization  and  other  types 
of  day  programs; 

(C)  crisis  intervention; 

(Di  outpatient  services,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  outpatient  services  for  children 
and  adolescents,  provided  through — 

(i)  community-based  health  care  facilities 
and  systems;  or 

(ii)  autonomous  health  care  providers,  in- 
cluding psychiatrists,  clinical  psychologists, 
clinical  social  workers,  psychiatric  nurse 
specialists,  or  such  other  qualified  health 
care  providers  as  the  Administrator  shall  by 
regulation  specify;  and 

(El  community-based  residential  programs, 
particularly  programs  that  prepare  individ- 
uals for  independent  living. 

(8)  OCCLPATIONAL    HEALTH    SERVICES.— The 

term  "occupational  health  services" 
means— 

(A)  prevention  and  health  promotion  ac- 
tivities to  be  carried  out  in  high  risk  work- 
places and  workplaces  with  sizable  work 
forces;  and 

(Bi  specific  health  monitoring  activities  to 
be  carried  out  in  workplaces  that  are  deter- 
mined, in  consultation  with  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administration,  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  pose  a  significant 
threat  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  work- 
ers. 

(9)  Organ  transplant  services— The 
term  "organ  transplant  services  '  means 
organ  transplants  for  which  screening  Indi- 
cates a  likelihood  of  significant  and  sus- 
tained improvement  in  the  quality  of  Irfe  of 
the  consumer 

(10)  Primary  care  services.— The  term 
■primary  care  services"  means  services  pro- 
vided by  a  health  care  provider  that  pro- 
vide— 

(A)  comprehensive  services  focused  on  the 
maintenance  of  physical,  mental  and 
psychosocial  health;  and 

(B)  care  coordination  services. 

(11)  Primary  prevention  and  health  pro- 
motion services.— The  term  "primary  pre- 
vention and  health  promotion  services" 
means — 

(A)  comprehensive  well-child  care  services, 
including  health  education  services,  for  con- 
sumers below  age  22.  including  immuniza- 
tions and  early,  routine  assessment,  diag- 
nosis, and  treatment,  that — 

(i  1  will  help  to  ensure  prevention  of  disease 
and  early  identification  before  onset  of  ill- 
ness; and 

(ii)  assess  a  wide  array  of  health  condi- 
tions; 

(B)  perinatal  and  infant  health  care  serv- 
ices, including  prenatal  care  and  follow-up 
for  a  mother  and  an  infant  through  the  first 
year  of  the  life  of  the  infant; 

(C)  routine.  age-appropriate.  clinical 
health  maintenance  examinations  for  con- 
sumers age  22  and  older; 

iD)  family  planning  and  reproductive 
health  services;  and 

lE)  school-based  primary  prevention  and 
health  promotion  programs,  which  may  in- 
clude school-based  clinics,  mobile  programs, 
or  satellite  clinics  serving  several  schools  in 
close  proximity. 

(12)  Professional  services.— The  term 
"professional  services"  means  services  of 
physicians,  registered  nurses,  nurse  practi- 
tioners, nutritionists,  podiatrists,  physi- 
cian's assistants,  psychologists,  social  work- 
ers, nurse  midwives.  and  physical,  speech, 
and  occupational  therapists,  and  such  other 
health  care  providers  as  the  Administrator 
shall  approve. 


il3i  Kkhahimtation  SERVICES. —The  term 
■rehabilitalion  services"  means,  except  as 
used  within  the  term  "substance  abuse  ireat- 
mt^nl  and  rehabilitation  services "  — 

1.^1  physical  therapy,  occupational  ther- 
apy, speech-language  therapy,  pathology, 
and  audiology.  provided  by  autonomous 
health  care  providers  or  by  health  care  fa- 
cilities; 

(B)  social  work  services; 

iCi  provision  of  medical  appliances.  Includ- 
ing prosthetic  devices; 

(D)  community-based  residential  programs 
for  the  disabled,  including  group  homes  that 
prepare  consumers  for  independent  living; 
and 

lE)  such  additional  services  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  determine,  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  State  review  boards,  to  be 
necessary  to  address  special  cases  or  cir- 
cumstances, 
provided  on  an  inpatient  or  outpatient  basis. 

(14)  Sl'bstance  abuse  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation services.- The  term  "sub- 
stance abuse  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
programs"  means  services  to  promote  recov- 
ery from  substance  abuse,  including— 

(A)  inpatient  and  outpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices; 

(B)  partial  hospitalization  and  other  types 
of  day  programs; 

(C)  crisis  intervention; 

(D)  residential  treatment  or  rehabilitation 
programs  certified  under  Federal  regulation; 

I  El  outpatient  substance  abuse  treatment 
services  provided  through-  - 

(i)  community-based  health  care  facilities 
and  treatment  programs;  or 

(ill  autonomous  health  care  providers,  in- 
cluding psychiatrists,  clinical  psychologists, 
clinical  social  workers,  psychiatric  nurse 
specialists,  and  such  other  qualified  health 
care  providers  as  the  Administrator  shall  by 
regulation  specify;  and 

(F)  community-based  residential  programs. 
particularly  programs  that  prepare  individ- 
uals for  independent  living. 

(15)  Vision  care  services.— The  term  "vi- 
sion care  services"  means — 

I  A)  routine  eye  examinations,  provided  as 
frequently  as  tlie  Administrator  shall  by  reg- 
ulation specify  for  consumers  within  speci- 
fied age  groups; 

(B)  provision  of  glasses  and  contact  lenses. 
as  frequently  as  the  Administrator  shall  by 
regulation  sfiecify;  and 

iCt  all  medically  necessary  vision  treat- 
ment 

SEC.  20-2.  EXtl.l  SIGNS. 

Covered  services  do  not  include— 
11)  cosmetic  surgery,  except  medically  nec- 
essary reconstructive  surgery; 

(2)  cosmetic  orthodontics; 

(3)  such  amenities  in  inpatient  facilities  as 
the  Administrator  shall  by  regulation  speci- 
fy, such  as  private  rooms,  unless  the  amen- 
ities are  medically  necessary; 

(4 1  medical  examinations  and  medical  re- 
ports required  for  purchasing  or  renewing 
life  insurance  policies,  or  as  part  of  a  civil 
action  for  the  recovery  of  settlement  or  dam- 
ages; or 

(5)  any  service  that  a  health  care  provider 
determines  not  to  be  medically  necessary. 

SEC.  203   PROHIBITIONS  ON  l.l.MITATIONS. 

A  Stale  program  may  not  ;;mit  the  cov- 
ered services  provided  to  a  innsutr.er  on  the 
basis  of  a  health  condition  of  the  individual 
that  existed  on  the  date  of  the  enrollment  of 
the  consumer  In  the  national  health  care 
program  for  services  under  the  State  pro- 
gram. 


SEC.  204.  ELIGIBILITY. 

Persons  enrolled  under  section  104  who  are 
eligible  for  covered  services  shaU  include— 

11)  with  respect  to  long-te:m  care  services, 
individuals— 

(A)  over  18  years  of  age  determined  <\r.  a 
manner  specified  by  the  Secretary  >-- 

111  to  be  unable  to  perform,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  an  individual,  at  least  2  of  the  fol- 
lowing 5  activities  of  daily  living  lor  who  has 
a  similar  level  of  disability  due  to  cognitive 
impairment) — 

(Il  bathing; 

ill)  eating; 

iIII  1  dressing; 

I IV I  toileting;  and 

iV)  transferring  in  and  out  of  a  bed  or  in 
and  out  of  a  chair;  or 

(ii)  due  to  cognitive  or  mental  impair- 
ments, requires  supervision  because  the  indi- 
vidual behaves  in  a  manner  that  poses  health 
or  safety  hazards  to  the  individual  or  others; 
or 

(B)  under  19  years  of  age  determined  nn  a 
manner  specified  by  the  Secretary)  to  meet 
such  alternative  standard  of  disability  for 
children  as  the  Secretary  develops; 

(2)  with  respect  to  hospice  care  services, 
terminally  ill  individuals,  regardless  of  the 
cause  of  illness; 

(3)  with  respect  to  services  to  be  provided 
in  schools,  workplaces,  and  assisted  living 
programs,  such  individuals  as  may  be  speci- 
fied in  the  State  plan  described  in  section 
102ibi;  and 

i4i  with  respect  to  covered  services  not  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  1 1 1  through  i3).  all  indi- 
viduals. 

.SEC.    205.    .\I)I)IT10NA1.    A.M)    I)L  PLICATE    SERV- 
ICES. 

(a:  .■MiDITlONAL  SERVICES.  — 

(1)  CiiNsTRUCTiON.— Except  as  provided  in 
section  202.  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  the  health  care  services 
that  a  State  program  may  provide. 

(2)  State  financing  of  additional  serv- 
ices.—There  shall  be  no  Federal  financing 
available  under  this  Act  for  health  care  serv- 
ices other  than  covered  services. 

(b)  covekage  of  services.— 

(1)  Prohibition  on  duplicate  private  in- 
surance.—No  person  may  sell  private  insur- 
ance that  provides  coverage  for  health  care 
services  that  duplicate  covered  services. 

(2)  Coverage  of  additional  benefits.— 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  private  insurance  that 
provides  health  care  services  other  than  cov- 
ered services 

(c)  Private  Care  — 

(1)  Arrangements.- Except  as  pi-ovided  in 
paragraph  i2i.  nothing  in  this  .^ct  shall  be 
construed  as  prohibiting  arrangement-s  be- 
tween a  health  care  provider  and  an  individ- 
ual for  the  provision  of  covered  services. 

(2)  Limitation.— Arrangements  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  shall  provide  for  acceptance 
of  payment  as  desiril/ed  ;n  .'iecTkm  Sllibiili. 

Subtitle  B — Provision  of  Services 
SEC.  211    HEAl.TH  CARE  PROVIDERS. 

(ai     CLKIlFiCATKi.N      A.ND      LlCtNSiNG.— State 

programs  shall  include  procedures  for  certifi- 
cation and  licensing  of  health  care  providers 
participating  in  the  national  health  care  pro- 
gram in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  section  401(eiiliiH)  and  other 
applicable  Federal  and  State  law. 

(bi  Quality  Assurance  and  Consumer 
Protection  Standards.— State  agencies 
shall  regulate  the  health  care  providers,  and 
shall  ensure  compliance  with  quality  assur- 
ance standards  prescribed  under  section 
401(e)(l)(Gi.  consumer  protection  standards 
prescribed  under  section  401(ei(l  id),  and 
other  applicable  P'ederal  and  State  law. 


tc  Enforcement.— A  State  agency  that  de- 
termines, after  notice  and  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing,  that  a  health  care  provider  has  re- 
peatedly violated  the  quality  assurance 
standards,  or  has  beer,  convicted  of  an  of- 
fense irA-olvmg  medical  malpractice,  shall 
debar  the  provider  from  receiving  payment 
under  the  State  program  The  State  agency 
shall  develop  appropriate  procedures  for  de- 
termining the  length  of  the  debarment  and 
for  terminating  a  debarrr.ent  in  an  appro- 
priate case. 
SEC.  212.  UELTVEHY  SYSTEMS. 

lai  Innovative  Delivery  Svste.ms— State 
programs  may  implement  innovative  deliv- 
ery systems  of  covered  services,  including 
private  health  services.  State-operated 
health  services,  and  Integrated  Health  Serv- 
ice Plans,  to  provide  covered  services, 
(bi  I.ntegr.ated  Health  Service  Plans.— 
Ill  In  gener.al.— Each  State  agency  shall 
provide  for  the  review,  and  approval  or  dis- 
approval, of  health  plans  as  Integrated 
Health  Service  Plans  m  the  State  for  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

i2)  Ai'PLICation.— For  purposes  of  obtain- 
ing the  approval  described  in  paragraph  (1), 
an  entity  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
head  of  the  State  agency  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  head  of  the  State  agency  may  re- 
quire. 

i3i  Notification  of  approval.— Not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  the  entity  sub- 
mits the  application  described  in  paragraph 
1 2).  the  head  of  the  State  agency  shall  notify 
the  entity  of  the  decision  of  the  State  agen- 
cv  approving  or  disapproving  the  plan. 

(4)  Withdrawal  of  approval.— If  the  head 
of  the  State  agency  determines,  after  notice 
and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that  a 
health  plan  that  has  been  previously  ap- 
proved as  an  Integrated  Health  Service  Plan 
no  longer  meets  the  applicable  requirements 
of  this  Act.  the  head  of  the  State  agency 
shall  withdraw  approval  of  the  plan  and 
shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  section  40I(ei(li(Bi.  provide  a 
procedure  under  which  individuals  enrolled 
in  the  plan  m.ay  be  enrolled  in  other  Inte- 
grated Health  Serv;Le  P'.ans 

SEC.  213.  STATE  LONG  TERM  CARE  ( DORDINA- 
TION  AGENCIES. 
(a)  E.STABl.l.'-HMKNT  State  agencies  shall 
establish  State  long-term  care  coordination 
agencies,  to  ensure  a  continuum  of  care  for 
every  individual  described  in  section  204il). 

(bi  Services —Services  provided  through 
the  agencies  shall  include— 

il)  services  of  certified  public  or  nonprofit 
coordination  agencies,  provided  through 
qualified  professionals  that  meet  such  pro- 
fessional standards  as  the  Administrator 
shall  prescribe  under  section  401ie)il)(H  i.  to 
serve  as  resources  for  health  care  facilities. 
physicians,  and  other  health  care  providers: 
and 

(2)  long-term  care  coordination  services  as 
an  integral  part  of  long-term  care  services, 
as  described  in  subsection  ici.  and  of  home 
and  community-based  benefits. 
(C)  Long-Term  Care  Services.— 
(li  In  general.— State  long-term  care  co- 
ordination agencies  shall  be  responsible  for 
screening  all  potential  recipients  of  long- 
term  care  services  and  authorizing  needed 
services. 

i2(  Requirements —State  long-term  care 
coordination  agencies  shall  provide  services 
in  accordance  with  the  following  require- 
ments: 

lA>  SETTING  AND  LEVEL  OF  CARE— The  Set- 
ting and  level  of  care  to  be  provided  to  per- 
sons needing  long-term  care  services  shall  be 
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based  on  an  assessment  of  the  severity  of 
cogrnltlve  impairment,  inability  to  perform 
specified  activities  of  dally  living  las  well  as 
certain  functional  tasks),  the  level  of  dis- 
ability, the  need  for  reg-ular  onKoinK  care, 
behavioral  and  emotional  problems,  and  the 
ability  of  family  caregivers  to  care  for  per- 
sons in  need. 

(B)  Coordination.— LonK-term  care  serv- 
ices shall  be  coordinated  with  the  provision 
of  acute  health  care  and  other  health  care 
and  mental  health  services  if  needed. 

(C)  Rf.quksts.~A11  requests  for  services 
shall  be  processed  m  a  timely  manner. 

(D)  Intensity. -The  intensity  of  care  co- 
ordination provided  under  this  subsection 
shall  depend  on  the  severity  of  need  and  the 
level  of  services  required  to  meet  the  needs. 

(El  OUTPATIKNT  EMPHASIS. —The  agency 
shall  place  priority  on  maintaininK  consum- 
ers in  their  homes  (with  the  necessary  sup- 
ports) or  in  community-based  residential 
programs  rather  than  inpatient  facilities  and 
nursintf  homes. 

(Fi  Emehgescy  srru ations.— The  agency 
shall  make  provisions  to  respond  to  emer- 
gency situations.  includinK  first-time  re- 
quests and  consumers  who  are  receiving  on- 
going services  and  who  have  a  sudden  change 
of  status  or  condition 

(G)  CosT-KKEiciENT  APPROACHES.— States 
shall  have  the  nexibility  to  develop  cost-effi- 
cient approaches  to  respond  to  requests  for 
limited  home  and  community-based  services 

(H)  Coordination.- State  long-term  care 
coordination  agencies  shall  ensure  coordina- 
tion and  continuity  of  care  between  service 
levels  and  different  settings  if  applicable, 
which  includes  the  ability  to  respond  to  cri- 
sis situations. 

(I)  QVAI.IKICATION  STANDARDS- Care  co- 
ordination provided  under  this  sub.section 
shall  meet  defined  qualification  standards. 

(J)  Other  health  care  disciplines.  Care 
coordinators  shall  utilize  the  services  of 
other  health  care  disciplines,  and  inter- 
disciplinary teams  if  appropriate. 

(K)  CoNsu.MEK  INVOLVEMENT.— Consumers 
shall,  to  the  extent  the  consumers  are  able. 
be  involved  in  all  decisions  regarding  long- 
term  care  services.  Family  or  caregiver  in- 
volvement shall  occur  if  appropriate. 

(3)  Contracts  and  agreeme.nts.- 

(A»  In  general— State  long-term  care  co- 
ordination agencies  shall,  with  respect  to  the 
geographic  area  served  by  the  agencies  - 

(i)  enter  into  contracts  or  agreements  with 
providers  of  long-term  care  services;  and 

(ii)  authorize  and  disburse  all  funds  for 
long-term  care  services. 

(B)  Criteria.— The  contracts  or  agree- 
ments shall  require  performance  criteria  in 
accordance  with  Federal  guidelines.  Criteria 
shall  address  such  issues  as  certification  and 
licensure  of  the  health  care  provider,  ex- 
pected level  of  service,  staff  qualifications, 
supervision,  role  of  the  long-term  care  co- 
ordination agency,  rights  of  the  consumer 
and  health  care  providers,  and  provisions  for 
necessary  changes  in  level  of  care. 

(4)  Independence— State  long-term  care 
coordination  agencies  shall  be  independent 
from  any  providers  of  long-term  care  serv- 
ices. 

SEC     211     INCOHPOItvriON    OK    MIS*  El  I.WK  11  S 
MKIIK  ARK  RK  l.\l>,l)  I'HI  (V  ISIONS 

la/  I'uovisiDN.s  IN  TriLK  XVIII.  Kxct'pt  as 
otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this  Act, 
the  following  provisions  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  shall  apply  to  this  Act  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  provisions  applied  to  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  of  the 
day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act: 


111  Section  1819  (relating  to  requirements 
for.  and  assuring  quality  of  care  in,  skilled 
nursing  facilities),  except  that  any  reference 
in  the  section  to  a  •skilled  nursing  facility" 
is  deemed  a  reference  to  a  'nursing  facility" 

(2»  Section  1846  (relating  to  intermediate 
sanctions  for  providers  of  clinical  diagnostic 
laboratory  tests) 

(3)  Sections  1863  through  1866  (relating  to 
consultation  with  State  agencies  and  other 
organizations  to  develop  conditions  of  par- 
ticipation for  providers  of  services,  use  of 
State  agencies  to  determine  compliance  by 
providers  of  services  with  conditions  of  par- 
ticipation, and  effect  of  accreditation). 

(4)(Ai  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  section 
1866  (relating  to  agreements  with  providers 
of  services) 

( B )( 1 )  The  provisions  of  section  1866(  a )( 1 )( N ) 
shall  not  apply. 

(ill  Under  section  1866<ai(2).  a  health  care 
provider  may  not  impose  any  charge  for  cov- 
ered services  under  this  Act. 

(iii)  In  the  case  of  a  hospital,  the  provider 
a^eement  under  section  1866  shall  prohibit  a 
hospital  from  denying  care  to  any  eligible 
individual  on  any  ground  other  than  the  hos- 
pital's inability  to  provide  the  care  required. 

(5)  Section  1867  (relating  to  examination 
and  treatment  for  emergency  medical  condi- 
tions and  women  in  labor). 

(6)  Section  1869  (relating  to  determinations 
and  appeals). 

(7)  Section  1870  (relating  to  overpayment 
on  behalf  of  individuals  and  settlement  of 
claims  for  covered  services  on  behalf  of  de- 
ceased individuals). 

(8»  Sections  1871  through  1874  (relating  to 
regulations,  application  of  certain  provisions 
of  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Kct.  des- 
ignation of  organization  or  publication  by 
name,  and  administration). 

(9)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  section 
1876  (relating  to  payments  to  health  mainte- 
nance organizations  and  competitive  medical 
plans)  shall  apply  to  eligible  individuals 
under  this  Act  in  the  same  manner  as  it  ap- 
plies to  individuals  entitled  to  benefits  under 
part  A,  and  enrolled  under  part  B.  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(B)  In  applying  section  1876  under  this 
Act— 

(I)  the  provisions  of  such  section  relating 
only  to  individuals  enrolled  under  part  B  of 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall 
not  apply; 

111)  subject  to  subparagraph  (C),  any  ref- 
erence to  a  Trust  Fund  established  under 
title  XVIII  of  such  Act  and  to  benefits  under 
such  title  is  deemed  a  reference  to  the  Na- 
tional Health  Care  Trust  Fund  and  to  cov- 
ered services  under  this  Act; 

(iii)  subject  to  subparagraph  (Ci,  the  ad- 
justed average  per  capita  cost  and  adjusted 
community  rate  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  covered  services  under  this  Act:  and 

(Iv)  subsection  (f)  shall  not  apply. 

(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B),  cov- 
ered services  under  this  Act  may,  at  the  op- 
tion of  an  eligible  organization,  not  include 
benefits  for  nursing  facilit.v  services  that  are 
not  post-hospital  extended  care  services  and 
benefits  for  home  and  community-based 
services. 

(10)  Section  1877  (relating  to  limitation  on 
certain  physician  referrals). 

(II)  Section  1878  (relating  to  the  provider 
reimbursement  review  board),  except  that 
the  hearings  pursuant  to  such  section  shall 
be  on  the  approval  of  budgets  under  section 
312  rather  than  the  determination  of  pay- 
ment amounts  under  title  XVIII  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act. 


(12)  Section  1891  (relating  to  conditions  of 
participation  for  home  health  agencies: 
home  health  quality). 

(13)  Section  1892  (relating  to  offset  of  pay- 
ments to  individuals  to  collect  past-due  obli- 
gations arising  from  breach  of  scholarship 
and  loan  contract). 

(b)  Title  XI  Provisions —The  following 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall 
apply  to  this  Act  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
applied  to  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act: 

(1)  Sections  1124.  1126,  and  1128  through 
1128B  (relating  to  fraud  and  abuse). 

(2)  Section  1134  (relating  to  nonprofit  hos- 
pital philanthropy  I. 

(3)  Section  1138  (relating  to  hospital  proto- 
cols for  organ  procurement  and  standards  for 
organ  procurement  agencies). 

(4)  Section  1142  (relating  to  research  on 
outcomes  of  health  care  services  and  proce- 
dures), except  that  any  reference  in  such  sec- 
tion to  a  Trust  Fund  is  deemed  a  reference  to 
the  National  Health  Care  Trust  Fund. 

(5)  Part  B  of  title  XI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (relating  to  peer  review  of  the  utiliza- 
tion and  quality  of  health  care  services). 
SEC.  215.  NONDIStRIMINATION. 

(ai  In  Gknkhal  No  individual  with  re- 
sponsibility for  the  administration  of  a  State 
plan  that  receives  assistance  under  this  Act 
shall  discriminate  in  the  provision  of  cov- 
ered services  to  eligible  individuals  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  national  or- 
igin, age.  health  condition,  sexual  pref- 
erence, income,  language,  or  geographic  resi- 
dence in  an  urban  or  rural  area  within  the 
State. 

(b)  Rl'i.es  and  Regilations— The  Admin- 
istrator shall  promulgate  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  this 
section,  including  provisions  for  summary 
suspension  of  assistance  for  not  more  than  30 
days,  on  an  emergency  basis,  until  the  Ad- 
ministration can  provide  notice  and  an  op- 
portunit.v  to  hp  heard 

TITLK  III-HKVK.M  K 
Sulmilf  .A- Hudgcl  I'rin  r>.s 

SEl      .101     SAIIONAI.  .VM)  .SIAIK   Hi-.U.IM   lUIK. 
ETS. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1  1  E.XPENDITLRES  AND  REVENUES —For  each 

calendar  year  the  Administrator  shall  estab- 
lish a  national  health  budget  and.  for  each 
State,  a  State  health  budget  that  specifies— 

(A)  the  level  and  application  of  expendi- 
tures to  be  made  under  this  Act  in  the  year 
in  the  United  States  and  In  the  State,  re- 
sf)ectively:  and 

(B)  the  amount  in  and  source  of  revenues 
of  the  Trust  Fund  in  such  year. 

(2)  Basis.  -Each  State  health  budget  estab- 
lished by  the  Administrator  under  this  sub- 
section shall  — 

(A)  be  based  on— 

(1)  the  population  of  the  State: 

(in  reasonable  differences  in  the  prices  for 
goods  and  services; 

(ill)  any  special  social,  environmental,  or 
other  condition  affecting  health  conditions 
or  the  need  for  health  care  services;  and 

(iv)  the  geographic  distribution  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  population,  including 
the  proportion  of  the  population  residing  in 
rural  or  health  professional  shortage  areas: 

(B)  be  adjusted  to  account  for  States— 
(1)  with  large  populations: 

(ii)  with  substantial  numbers  of  residents 
in  age  categories  that  make  disproportion- 
ately greater  use  of  covered  services: 

(111)  with  substantial  numbers  of  residents 
below  the  income  official  poverty  line,  as  de- 
fined by  th(>  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 


et, and  revised  annually  in  accordance  with 
section  673(2)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1981  (42  U.S.C.  9902(2));  and 

(Iv)  whose  residents  exhibit  a  high  Inci- 
dence of  certain  health  conditions,  such  as  a 
high  incidence  of  Acquired  Immune  Defi- 
ciency Syndrome  or  infant  mortality;  and 

(C)  not  disproportionately  discriminate 
against  States  with  substantial  rural  popu- 
lations. 

(b)  EXPENDITURE  LEVEL.— The  total  level  of 
expenditures  to  be  specified  in  the  national 
health  budget  under  subsection  (a)  for  a  year 
may  not  exceed  the  level  of  expenditures  for 
covered  services  under  this  Act  made  In  the 
year  preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
increased  In  a  compounded  manner  for  each 
succeeding  year  (up  to  the  year  involved)  by 
the  annual  percentage  increase  in  the  gross 
national  product  for  the  preceding  year. 

(C)  iNSTITfTIONAL  CAPITAL  BUDGET — 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— Each  national  health 
budget  established  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
include  an  amount  for  total  expenditures  for 
capital-related  items,  provide  for  State  cap- 
ital budgets  and  specify  the  general  manner 
in  which  such  expenditures  for  capital-relat- 
ed items  are  to  be  distributed  among  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  health  care  facilities. 

(2i  Factors.— Each  State  capital  budget 
under  this  section  shall  be  established  based 
solely  on— 

(A)  the  factors  described  in  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (C)  through  subsection  (a)(2):  and 

(B)  reasonable  differences  In  the  prices  for 
goods  and  services,  as  such  differences  affect 
the  prices  of  the  appropriate  capital  goods. 

(d)  Health  Training  Budget— Each  na- 
tional health  budget  established  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  Include  an  amount  for  total 
expenditures  for  direct  medical  education  ex- 
penses for  institutions  receiving  payments 
under  section  312.  Such  budgets  shall  specify 
the  general  manner  In  which  such  expendi- 
tures are  to  be  taken  into  account,  shall  be 
based  on  a  national  plan  for  training  of  med- 
ical personnel  developed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator that  shall  emphasize  training  for  pri- 
mary and  preventive  care,  and  shall  provide 
for  State  budgets  for  direct  medical  edu- 
cation expenses.  Payments  under  such  budg- 
ets for  such  expenditures  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  method  for  payment  for  direct 
medical  education  expenses  as  described  in 
-fLtion  18861  hi  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
SEC.  302.  PAYMENTS  T<)  STATES. 

The  Administrator  shall   make   payments 
from  amounts  in   the  Trust  Fund   to  States 
w;lh  approvi-ii  .-itaii'  [II  <it;;:in"!> 
SEC.   303.   ESTABLISHMENT  OK   EXCHA-NGE   PRO- 
GRAM. 

The  Administration  shall  establish  a  pro- 
gram under  which  a  State  that  furnishes 
covered  services  to  residents  of  another 
State  receives  credit  for  payments  for  the 
services  against  the  amounts  to  which  the 
other  .s;.i!.'  i.,  mtifiwiM-  entitled  to  receive. 
Subtitle-  B — Payments  to  Health  Care 
Providers 

SKC.  311.   PAY.MKNIN  TO  HEAl.TH  (ARE   PROVID- 
ERS. 

lai  In  Ge.nkha;..  K.h  ;.  .State  proK-ram  .shall 
provide  for  a  timely  and  aiimini.siratlvely 
simple  mechanism  for  the  payment  and  re- 
imbursement of  health  care  providers  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  this  subtitle  and  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
under  section  401(e)(I  )(E). 

(b)  Mandatory  Assignment - 

(1 1  Acceptance  ok  payments.— Each  health 
care  provider  that  receives  funding  under  the 
national  health  care  program  shall  accept 
the  payment  amount  recognized  under  the 
State  program  for  covered  services  as  pay- 


ment In  full  for  such  .^ervKe.-^.  provided  to 
consumers,  or  to  individuals  entering  into  an 
arrangement  described  in  section  205(c).  and 
may  not  impose  any  charges  for  such  serv- 
ices other  than  charges  permitted  with  re- 
spect to  such  services  under  section  323. 

(2)  Prohibition  on  additional  billing.— 
Health  care  providers  shall  only  bill  consum- 
ers for  services  that  are  not  covered  services. 

(c)  Co.ntinuum  of  Health  C.\re  Services.- 
State  programs.  In  order  to  avoid  frag- 
mented care  and  promote  a  continuum  of 
health  care  services,  shall  develop  financial 
Incentives  in  the  payment  methods  provided 
under  this  subtitle. 

(d)  Equipment  and  Construction.— 

(1)  Limitations.  — A  State  pro^rram  shall.  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator- 

(A)  limit  acquisition  of  highly  specialized 
or  expensive  medical  equipment,  which  shall 
be  carefully  regulated  to  ensure  appropriate 
and  equitable  utilization  and  distribution: 
and 

iBi  eliminate  acquisition  of  expensive, 
highly  specialized  equipment  by  individual 
physicians  and  group  practices,  although  the 
State  program  may  make  exceptions  In  rural 
health  professional  shortage  areas. 

(2)  Approval.— Approval  for  construction 
and  renovation  funds  shall  only  be  consid- 
ered on  the  basis  of  utilization  data  and 
within  the  context  of  the  State  planning 
process  under  section  412. 

(e)  Rural  and  Health  Professional 
Shortage  Areas.  -In  establishing  the  mech- 
anism for  payment  and  reimbursement  of 
health  care  provi<jer.s  under  this  subtitle  the 
State  program  shall  establish  schedules  and 
incentives  in  a  manner  that  will  encourage 
health  care  providers  to  practice  or  locate  in 
rural  and  health  prnfessinr.a!  ."^hortafre  areas 
SEC.  312.  PAYMENTS  T<)  INSTITITIONAL  HEA1,TH 

CARE  PKOVIUERS. 

(a)  In  General  -Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (ci.  payment  for  institutional 
care.  Including  hospital  services,  shall  be 
made  in  each  State  on  the  basis  of  an  annual 
prospective  budgeting  system,  established  by 
the  State  consistent  with  the  State  health 
budget  established  under  section  301  and 
after  negotiations  with  institutional  health 
care  providers. 

(b)  Hospitals.— 

(1)  Budget.— 

(A)  In  general.- -Each  hospital  shall  re- 
ceive prospectively  a  global  budget.  The 
budget  will  be  developed  through  annual  ne- 
tjotiations  between  the  State  agency  and  the 
hospital. 

(B)  Factors.— In  developing  the  budget, 
the  State  agency  shall  consider  the  health 
needs  of  the  area,  the  past  expenditures  of 
the  hospital,  inflation,  previous  financial 
and  clinical  performance  (based  on  utiliza- 
tion data  collected  through  the  national 
health  care  data  base),  projected  levels  of 
services,  technological  advances  or  changes. 
wages  and  other  costs,  proposed  new  pro- 
tjrams.  type  of  hospital,  and  costs  associated 
with  meeting  Federal  and  State  regulations. 

(C)  Adjustments.— End-of-the-year  adjust- 
ments may  be  made  to  hospital  budgets 
based  on  unforeseen  factors,  such  as  an  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  consumer  load. 

(2)  Opeh.ating  expenses.— Global  hospital 
budgets  shall  be  used  for  operating  expenses. 
Operating  expenses  shall  include  replace- 
ment of  standard  equipment  and  funds  to 
promote  innovation  in  health  services.  None 
of  the  operating  budget  may  be  used  for 
physical  expansion,  profit,  marketing,  or  the 
purchase  of  expensive,  highly  specialized 
equipment. 


(3)  Capital  expansion  and  e<juipment.- 
Separate  funds  for  capital  expansion  and 
purchase  of  expensive  equipment  shall  be 
subject  to  approval  by  the  State  agency,  and 
consistent  with  the  State  capital  budgets  de- 
scribed in  section  301(c )( 1  i. 

(4)  Fundraising.— Under  Federal  guide- 
lines, hospitals  may  raise  funds  from  private 
sources  to  pay  for  special  services.  Such  ad- 
ditional funds  may  not  change  the  operating 
budget.  Any  anticipated  changes  in  the  oper- 
ating budget  as  a  result  of  special  services 
shall  be  negotiated  with  the  State  agency. 

(5)  Health  professional  shortage 
AREAS— State  programs  shall  provide  sub- 
sidies to  rural  and  urban  hospitals  in  health 
professional  shortage  areas,  including  teach- 
ing hospitals,  to  ensure  the  viability  of  the 
health  care  facilities. 

(c)  Other  Health  Care  Facilities  — 

(1)  Definition— As  used  in  this  subsection, 
the  term  "other  health  care  facilities"  shall 
Include  community  clinics,  migrant  health 
centers,  nursing  homes,  community-based 
programs,  home  health  agencies,  rehabilita- 
tion facilities,  and  renal  dialysis  facilities. 

(2)  Payment.— States  may  determine 
whether  other  health  care  facilities  shall  be 
paid  on  the  basis  of  a  prospective  global 
budget  or  per  capita  fee.  Certain  services. 
such  as  day  health  care  centers,  may  be  re- 
imbursed on  a  per  diem  basis.  The  Adminis- 
tration shall  determine  whether  the  States 
may  determine  the  per  capita  fee  rates,  or 
whether  the  rates  shall  be  set  by  the  Admin- 
istration with  regional  variations. 

(3)  Li.mitations  — The  same  limitations  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  regarding  capital 
expenditures  and  operating  expenses  for  hos- 
pitals shall  apply  to  other  health  care  facili- 
ties. 

(4)  Health  care  providers.- Health  care 
providers  employed  in  other  health  care  fa- 
cilities shall  be  salaried.  Contractual  ar- 
rangements shall  be  permitted  for  specialists 
that  are  not  on  the  staff  of  such  a  facility. 

(5)  Rural  facilities— state  programs 
shall  provide  special  State  subsidies  for 
other  health  care  facilities  that  are  essential 
facilities  in  rural  areas,  to  ensure  the  viabil- 
ity of  the  facilities. 

SEC.  313.  payments  FOR  SERVICES  BY  INDrVlD 
CAJ.  HE.MTH  I  ARE  PROVIIJER-S 

(a I  Fee  Scheie  lk.-^. 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  payment  for  services  by 
individual  health  care  providers  shall  be  on  a 
fee-for-service  basis  and  based  on  payment 
schedules  established  by  each  State  program 
in  accordance  with  regulations  p.-escribed 
under  section  401(e)(1)(F). 

(2)  Schedules.— Such  schedules— 

(A)  shall  be  established  after  negotiations 
with  organizations  representing  physicians 
and  other  health  care  providers: 

(B)  shall  be  based  on  a  national  relative 
value  scale,  developed  by  the  Administration 
taking  into  account  the  relative  value  scale 
developed  under  section  1848  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395w  -1).  as  in  effect 
on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act: 

(C)  shall  take  into  consideration  reg-ional 
variations:  and 

(D)  shall  be  in  amounts  consistent  with  the 
State  health  budget  adopted  under  section 
301. 

(3)  Targets.— Expenditure  targets  on  the 
annual  State  allocation  of  fee-for-service 
payments  for  each  category  of  health  care 
provider  shall  be  established  under  the  State 
programs.  If  a  group  of  health  care  providers 
exceeds  the  annual  expenditure  target.  State 
agencies  shall  have  the  flexibility  to  nego- 
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Liaie  vviLti  ihe  Administration  and  the  health 
care  provider  group  to  modify  the  fee  sched- 
ule for  the  followlnir  year  to  correct  for  over- 
spending in  the  previous  budget  year. 

(b)    ALTKRNATIVE    PaYMKNT    MKCHANISMS  — 

Payment  for  services  by  individual  health 
care  providers  may  be  based  on  alternative 
payment  methodologies,  including  capita- 
tion methods,  annual  salary  and  hourly  pay- 
ments, so  long  as  the  amount  of  payments 
under  such  methodology  do  not  exceed,  in 
the  aggregate,  the  amount  of  payments  that 
would  otherwise  t)e  made  under  the  meth- 
odology described  in  subsection  la). 

tc»  Billing.  Individual  health  care  provid- 
ers shall  submit  bills  to  the  State  agency. 

(d)  CovKKED  EXPK.NSKS  -  Payment  to  indi- 
vidual health  care  providers  shall  cover 
health  care  provider  earnings  and  basic  oper- 
ating expenses,  and  shall  not  include  reim- 
bursement for  expensive,  highly  specialized 
equipment.  Operating  expenses  shall  include 
administrative  overhead,  employee  wages. 
and  replacement  of  standard  equipment. 

(e)  GROUP  Practices.  Group  practices 
may  elect  to  be  paid  prospectively  on  a  per 
capita  basis  rather  th.-\n  on  .t  fee  for  service 
basis. 

SEC.  3M.  PAYMENTS  H)  IMK.K^vrKI)  MK/U  I H 
SKRVU  E  PIjV.\.S. 

(ai  Pavme.M'  lrH('i;r:iU'il  Health  Service 
Plans  shall  be  paid  prospectively  on  a  per 
capita  basis  or  by  means  of  a  negotiated 
global  budget,  as  determined  by  the  Stale 
agency. 

(b)  I.SPATIE.NT  Care. -Such  payment  shall 
not  cover  inpatient  care  services.  Inpatient 
facilities  operated  by  the  Integrated  Health 
Service  Plans  will  be  paid  for  covered  serv- 
ices on  the  same  basis  as  all  other  inpatient 
facilities. 

(ci  Hospitals.— Integrated  Health  Service 
Plan-operated  hospitals  shall  be  paid  for  cov- 
ered services  on  the  same  basis  as  all  other 
hospitals  under  section  312. 

(d)  Health  care  providers  All  health 
care  providers  emplo.yed  by  the  Integrated 
Health  Service  Plans  shall  be  salaried  An 
Integrated  Health  Service  Plan  may  enter 
into  contractual  arrangements  with  spe- 
cialty health  care  providers  not  available  on 
SUff- 

(e)  Development.  — State  programs  shall 
provide  incentives  for  the  development  of  In- 
tegrated Health  Service  Plans. 

SEC.  315.  GRIEVANCE  PROCEDURE. 

(a I  BiiAUD  The  head  i>f  imi  h  State  agency 
shall  establish  a  State  Payment  Grievance 
Board.  In  selecting  members  of  the  State 
Payment  Grievance  Board,  the  head  of  the 
State  agency  shall  ensure  that  members 
shall  not  perform  duties  inconsistent  with 
their  duties  and  responsibilities  as  members, 
and  shall  ensure  that  an  employee  or  agent 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  investigative 
or  prosecuting  functions  for  the  State  agen- 
cy in  a  case  shall  not.  in  the  case  or  a  factu- 
ally related  ease,  participate  or  advise  in  the 
decision,  recommended  decision,  or  State 
agency  review  of  the  decision,  except  as  wit- 
ness or  counsel  in  public  proceedings. 

(b)  Appeals.— 

(1)  Health  care  providers— a  health  care 
provider  who  is  denied  payment  by  an  em- 
ployee of  a  State  agency,  or  a  State  long- 
term  care  coordination  agency,  for  covered 
services  may  appeal  the  decision  of  the  State 
agency,  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  deci- 
sion, to  a  State  Payment  Grievance  Board. 

i2)  Patients— In  any  case  in  which  a 
health  care  provider  determines  that  a  re- 
quested service  is  not  medically  necessary 
with  respect  to  a  consumer,  the  health  care 
provider  shall  inform  the  consumer  of  the 


opportunity  ti.  .ippiu.  the  decision  of  the 
health  care  provider,  not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  decision,  to  a  State  Payment  Griev- 
ance Board. 

ic)  PR(X:edcres. -Each  State  agency  shall 
provide  for  effective  procedures  for  the  State 
Payment  Grievance  Board  for  hearing  and 
resolving  appeals  brought  under  subsection 
(bi  and  for  St.itr  atrrr.ry  rnvipw  of  the  ap- 
peals 

SublitU-  (       S<>urci>.  of  Ki-vi-nue 
SEC.  321.  KKDKICM.  S<)1  KCE.S  OK  HEV'E.NXE. 

(at  I*LKSO.\AL  l.VCOME  TA.\  RATE  IN- 
CREASE.— 

(li  I.s  GENERAL —Subsections  (ai  through 
le)  of  section  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  (relating  to  tax  imposed)  are  each 
amended  by  striking  "15%".  "28'/o '.  and 
"31%"  each  place  they  appear  and  Inserting 
"20%".  "31%".  and  "39%".  respectively. 

i2 1  Technical  amendments  — 

(A)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  1  of  such  Code 
is  amended  — 

li)  by  striking  "1990"  in  paragraph  (li  and 
inserting  "1994".  and 

(111  by  striking  "1989"  in  paragraph  i3i(B) 
and  inserting  "1993". 

iB)  Subparagraph  (Bi  of  section  32(11(1)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  "1989"  and 
inserting  "1993". 

(C)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  41(e)(5)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  "1989" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "1993" 

(Di  Subparagraph  iB)  of  section  63(C)(4)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  "1989"  and 
inserting  "1993". 

(E)  Clause  (ii)  of  section  l35(bM2)(B)  of  such 
Code  Is  amende*!  by  striking  "1989"  and  in- 
serting "1993". 

(F)  Subparagraphs  (Ai(ii)  and  (B)(ii)  of  sec- 
tion 151id)(4)  of  such  Code  are  each  amended 
by  striking  "1989"  and  inserting  "1993". 

(G)  Clause  (ii )  of  section  513(h)(2)(C)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  "1989"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  "1993". 

(3i  Ekkective  date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able .vnars  beginning  after  December  31.  1993. 

lb)  Corporate  Income  Tax  Rate  In- 
crease— 

il)  In  general  -Subsection  ib)  of  section 
11  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (re- 
lating to  tax  imposed  on  corporations)  is 
amended  by  striking  "34  percent"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  "39  percent". 

(2)  Conforming  a.mendments.— 

lA)  Section  852(b)(3)(D)(iii)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  "66  percent"  and  insert- 
ing "61  percent". 

(B)  Section  1201(a)  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  "34  percent"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "39  percent". 

(C)  Paragraphs  il)  anil  i2i  of  section  1445(e) 
of  such  Code  are  each  amended  by  striking 
"34  percent"  and  inserting  "39  percent". 

(D)  Section  7518(g)(6)(A)  of  such  Code  and 
section  607(h)i6)(A)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936  are  each  amended  by  striking  "34 
percent"  and  inserting  "39  percent". 

(3)  EFKEimvE  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31.  1993. 

(C)  ALTERNATIVE  MiNIMf.M  TAX  INCREASE.— 

(1)  GENERAL  RULE —Subparagraph  ,A)  of 
section  55(bKl)  (relating  to  tentative  mini- 
mum tax)  is  amended  by  striking  "20  percent 
(24  percent"  and  inserting  "23  percent  (27 
percent". 

(2)  Coneor.ming  a.mend.ment.- Paragraph 
(2)  of  section  897(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
"21"  in  the  heading  of  such  paragraph  and  in 
subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting  "27". 

(3)  Effective  date.- The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31,  1993. 


(di  Increase  in  Tax  on  Cigarettes 

(1)  Rate  of  TAX —Subsection  ib)  of  section 
5701  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (re- 
lating to  rate  of  tax  on  cigarettes)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  "$12  per  thousand  ($10  per 
thousand  on  cigarettes  removed  during  1991 
or  1992)"  in  paragraph  ill  and  inserting  "$20 
per  thousand";  and 

iB)  by  striking  "$25.20  per  thousand  ($21 
per  thousand  on  cigarettes  removed  during 
1991  or  1992)"  in  paragraph  i2i  and  inserting 
■$42  per  thousand". 

(2)  Effective  date —The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  articles  removed  after  December  31. 
1993. 

(3)  Floor  stocks  — 

(Ai  IMP<3SITI0N  OF  TAX— On  Cigarettes  man- 
ufactured in  or  imported  Into  the  United 
States  which  are  removed  before  January  1. 
1994.  and  held  on  such  date  for  sale  by  any 
person,  there  shall  be  imposed  the  following 
taxes: 

(i)  Small  ciCARfrrrEs.  -  On  cigarettes, 
weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thou- 
sand. $10  per  thousand: 

(11)  Large  cigarettes.— On  cigarettes, 
weighing  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand, 
$21  per  thousand:  except  that,  if  more  than 
6-7  inches  in  length,  they  shall  be  taxable  at 
the  rate  prescribed  for  cigarettes  weighing 
not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand,  count- 
ing each  2^i  inches,  or  fraction  thereof,  of 
the  length  of  each  as  one  cigarette. 

iB)  Liability  for  tax  and  method  of  pav- 
me.vt.— 

(I)  Liability  for  tax.— A  person  holding 
cigarettes  on  January  1.  1994.  to  which  any 
tax  imposed  by  subparagraph  lA)  applies 
shall  be  liable  for  such  tax. 

(II)  MtrrnoD  of  payment —The  tax  Imposed 
by  subparagraph  lA)  shall  be  treated  as  a  tax 
imposed  under  section  5701  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  and  shall  be  due  and 
payable  on  February  15.  1994,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  tax  imposed  under  such  sec- 
tion is  pa.vable  with  respect  to  cigarettes  re- 
moved on  January  1.  1994. 

(C)  CiGARtrrrE.-  For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  "cigarette"  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  subsection 
(b)  of  section  5702  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986. 

iD)  Exception  for  retail  .stoc-ks.- The 
taxes  imposed  by  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not 
apply  to  cigarettes  in  retail  stocks  held  on 
January  1.  1994.  at  the  place  where  intended 
to  be  sold  at  retail. 

(E)  Foreign  trade  zones —Notwithstand- 
ing the  Act  of  June  18.  1934  (19  U.S.C.  81a  et 
seq. )  or  any  other  provision  of  law— 

(1)  cigarettes— 

(I)  on  which  taxes  imposed  by  Federal  law 
are  determined,  or  customs  duties  are  liq- 
uidated, by  a  customs  officer  pursuant  to  a 
request  made  under  the  first  proviso  of  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  the  Act  of  .June  18.  1934  (19  U.S.C. 
81c(a))  before  January  1.  1994.  and 

(II)  which  are  entered  into  the  customs  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  1994.  from  a  foreign  trade  zone,  and 

(ii)  cigarettes  which— 

(I)  are  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a 
customs  officer  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  second  proviso  of  section  3(a)  of  the  Act 
of  June  18.  1934  (19  U.S.C.  81c(a))  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  1994.  and 

(II)  are  entered  into  the  customs  territory 
of  the  United  States  on  or  after  January  1. 
1994.  from  a  foreign  trade  zone, 

shall  be  subject  to  the  tax  imposed  by  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  such  cigarettes  shall,  for 


purposes  of  subparagraph  (.^).  be  treated  as 
being  helil  on  January  1.  1994.  for  sale, 

le)  Increase  in  Kxcisk  Taxes  on  Distilled 
Spirits.  Wine,  and  Beer 

(1 )  Distilled  spirits  - 

(A)  In  general.-- Paragraphs  il)  and  i3)  of 
section  5001(ai  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  (relating  to  rale  of  tax  on  distilled 
spirits)  are  each  amended  by  striking 
"$13.,S0 "  and  inserting  "$29.00". 

iBi  Technical  amendment.  Paragraphs  >  1 1 
and  i2i  of  section  ,5010(ai  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  credit  for  wine  content  and  for  flavors 
content)  are  each  amended  by  striking 
■$13.50"  and  inserting   ■$29.00". 

i2i  Wine.  - 

(Ai  Wines  co.ntaining  not  more  than  m 
percent  alcohol —Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
5041(b)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  rates  of  tax 
on  wines)  is  amended  by  striking  "$1.07"  and 
inserting  ■  $600  ". 

(B)  Wines  containing  more  than  h  iBUT 
sorr  more  than  211  percent  alcohol. -Para- 
graph (2)  of  section  5041ib)  of  such  Code  is 
amended   by  striking   •■$1.57"   and   inserting 

$8  .50'. 

iCi  Wines  containing  .more  than  21  ihut 
NOT  .MORE  THAN  24 1  PERCENT  ALCOHOL— Para- 
graph i3)  of  section  5041(b)  of  such  Code  is 
amended   by  striking   "$3.15"  and   inserting 
$11  00". 
Di      .ARTIFICIALLY      CARBONATED      WINES  — 

Paragraph  i5)  of  section  5041(b)  of  such  Code 
IS  amended  by  striking  ■■$3.30"  and  inserting 
■■$11  00". 
i3)  Beer  — 

(A)  In  GENERAL.— Paragraph  il)  of  section 
5051ia)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  imposition 
and  rate  of  tax  on  beer)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing •■$18"  and  inserting  "$81". 

(B)  S.MALL  BREWERS —Subparagraph  (A)  of 
section  5051(aii2)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  re- 
duced rate  for  certain  domestic  production) 
is  amended  by  striking  ■•$7'  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  ■$31.50 '. 

(4)  Effective  d.«iTE.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1.  1994. 

i5)  Floor  .stocks  taxes.— 

(A)  iMf-osiTioN  OF  tax — 

(il  In  general.  In  the  case  of  any  tax-in- 
creased article  - 

(I)  on  which  tax  was  determined  under  part 
I  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  51  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  or  section  7652  of 
such  Code  before  January  1.  1994.  and 

(II)  which  is  held  on  such  date  for  .sale  by 
any  person. 

there  shall  be  imposed  a  tax  at  the  applica- 
ble rate  on  each  such  article. 

(ii)  APPLICABLE  RATE— For  purposes  of 
clause  (i  i.  the  applicable  rate  is — 

1 1 1  $15.50  per  proof  gallon  in  the  case  of  dis- 
tilled spirits. 

(Ill  $4.93  per  wine  gallon  in  the  case  of  wine 
described  in  paragraph  (I)  of  section  5041(b) 
of  such  Code,  and 

I  III  I  $6  93  per  wine  gallon  in  the  case  of 
wine  described  in  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
,'j041ibi  of  such  Code,  and 

I IV I  $7  85  per  wine  gallon  in  the  case  of 
wine  described  in  paragraph  (3)  of  section 
,>041(b)  of  such  Code,  and 

(V)  $7.70  per  wine  gallon  in  the  case  of  wine 
described  in  paragraph  (5)  of  section  5041(b) 
of  such  Code. 

(\*I)  $63  per  barrel  in  the  case  of  beer  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  5051(a)  of 
such  Code,  and 

iVIIi  $13.50  per  barrel  in  the  case  of  beer 
ilescribed  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
'>051(a)(2)  of  such  Code. 

In  the  case  of  a  fraction  of  a  gallon  or  barrel. 
the  tax  imposed  by  clause  (i)  shall  be  the 


same  fraction  as  the  amount  of  such  tax  im- 
posed on  a  whole  gallon  or  barrel. 

(iii)  Tax-increased  article —For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  '■tax-increased 
article"  means  distilled  spirits,  wine  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  ili,  (2i.  i3i.  or  i5i  of  sec- 
tion 5041(b)  of  such  Code,  and  beer. 

(B)  EXCEpnON  FOR  CERTAIN  SMALL  WHOLE- 
SALE OR  RETAIL  DEALERS— No  tax  shall  be 
imposed  by  subparagraph  (A)  on  tax-in- 
creased articles  held  on  .January  1.  1994.  by 
any  dealer  if— 

(1)  the  aggregate  licjuid  volume  of  tax-in- 
creased articles  held  b.v  such  dealer  on  such 
date  does  not  exceed  500  wine  gallons,  and 

(ii)  such  dealer  submits  to  the  Secretary 
I  at  the  time  and  in  the  m.anner  required  by 
the  Secretary)  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  recjuire  for  purptjses  of  this  sub- 
paragraph 

(Cl  LIABILITY  FOR  TAX  AND  METHOD  OF  PAY- 
MENT — 

(i)  Liability  for  tax.— A  person  holding 
any  tax-increased  article  on  January  1.  1994. 
to  which  the  tax  imposed  by  subparagraph 
(A)  applies  shall  be  liable  for  such  tax. 

(ii)  Method  of  payment. -The  tax  imposed 
by  subparagraph  (Ai  shall  be  paid  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by 
regulations. 

(iiii  Time  for  payment.— The  tax  imposed 
by  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  paid  on  or  be- 
fore June  30.  1994. 

(Di  Controlled  groups.— 

(i)  Corporations.  In  the  case  of  a  con- 
trolled group  the  500  wine  gallon  amount 
specified  in  subparagraph  iBi.  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  dealers  who  are  component 
members  of  such  group  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  prescribe. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  ■'controlled  group"  has  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  by  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 1563  of  such  Code:  except  that  for  such 
purposes  the  phrase  'more  than  50  percent" 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  phrase  ■■at  least 
80  percent"  each  place  it  appears  in  such  sub- 
section. 

(li)  NonINCORPOHATKD  dealers  UNDER  COM- 
MON control.  Under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  principles  similar  to  the 
principles  of  clause  (i)  shall  apply  to  a  group 
of  dealers  under  common  control  where  1  or 
more  of  such  dealers  is  not  a  corporation. 

(E)  Other  laws  applicable.  - 

(i)  I.N  GENERAL.— All  provisions  of  law.  in- 
cluding penalties,  applicable  to  the  com- 
parable excise  tax  with  respect  to  any  tax-in- 
creased article  shall,  insofar  as  applicable 
and  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph,  apply  to  the  floor  stocks 
taxes  imposed  by  subparagraph  (A)  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  such  taxes  were  imposed  by 
the  comparable  excise  tax. 

(ii)  Comparable  excise  tax.— For  purposes 
of  clause  (i).  the  term  "comparable  excise 
tax"  means— 

(I)  the  tAX  imposed  by  section  5001  of  such 
Code  in  the  case  of  distilled  spirits. 

(II)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  5041  of  such 
Code  in  the  case  of  wine,  and 

(III)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  505!  of 
such  Code  in  the  case  of  beer, 

(Fi  Definitions.-  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph— 

(i)  In  general.— Terms  used  in  this  para- 
graph which  are  also  used  in  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  51  of  such  Code  shall  have  the  re- 
spective meanings  such  terms  have  in  such 
part. 

(ii)  Person.— The  term  "person"  includes 
an.v  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
an.v  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof. 


(lii)  SECRtrrARY.— The  term  ■■Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate 

(G)  Treatment  of  imported  perf'jmes 
containing  distilled  spirits  —For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  any  article  described  m 
section  5O01iaii3i  of  such  Code  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  distilled  spirits:  except  that  the  tax  im- 
posed by  subparagraph  i.Ai  shall  be  imposed 
on  a  wine  gallor.  basis  m  lieu  of  a  proof  gal- 
lon basis.  To  the  extent  provided  by  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  not  apply  to  any  arti- 
cle held  on  January  1.  1994,  on  the  premises 
of  a  retail  establishment. 

if'  Payroll  Taxes  — 

li  1  Tax  on  employees —Section  3101  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  i relating  to 
rate  of  tax  on  employees)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsections  (c>  and  (di  as  sub- 
sections id)  and  lei  and  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

•'(c)  National  Health  Cake  Progra.m  — In 
addition  to  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  preced- 
ing subsections,  there  is  hereby  imposed  on 
the  income  of  every  individual  a  tax  equal  to 
1.45  percent  of  the  wages  las  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3121(a))  received  by  such  individual  after 
December  31,  1994.  with  respect  to  employ- 
ment (as  defined  in  section  3121(b)).". 

(2)  Tax  on  employers —Section  3111  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  employ- 
ers) is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection 
(c)  as  subsection  (d)  and  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  National  Health  Care  Program.— In 
addition  to  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  preced- 
ing subsections,  there  is  hereby  imposed  on 
every  employer  an  excise  tax.  with  respect  to 
having  individuals  m  such  employers  em- 
ploy, equal  to  7,45  percent  of  the  wages  (as 
defined  in  section  3121(a  i  paid  by  such  em- 
ployer during  each  calendar  year  beginning 
after  December  31.  1994.  with  respect  to  em- 
ployment (as  defined  in  section  3121(b)).". 

i3)  Tax  on  self-employment  income —Sec- 
tion 1401  of  such  Code  i  relating  to  rate  of  tax 
on  self-employment  income  for  hospital  in- 
surance) is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (ci  as  subsection  (di  and  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (b)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

••(Cl  National  Health  Care  Program.— In 
addition  to  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  preced- 
ing subsections,  there  shall  be  imposed  for 
each  taxable  year,  on  the  self-employment 
income  of  every  individual,  a  tax  equal  to 
the  sum  of— 

"(1)  1.45  percent,  plus 

•'(2)  7.45  percent 
of  the  amount  of  the  self-employment  in- 
come for  such  taxable  year." 

(4)  Railroad  retirement  taxes.— Sections 
3201(a).  3211(a).  and  3221ia)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  tier  1  taxes)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  "subsections  (a)  and  (b)"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  ■"subsections  (a),  (b). 
and  (Cl". 

(5)  Elimination  of  limit  on  employer-por- 
tion of  wages  or  self-employment  income 
sub,iect  to  national  health  care  program 
tax  — 

(A)  Wages.— Subsection  ix)  of  section  3121 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relat- 
ing to  applicable  contribution  base)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

•■(3)  National  health  c.\re  program— For 
purposes  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  section 
3111(c).  the  applicable  contribution  base  for 
any  calendar  year  is  equal  to  the  remunera- 
tion for  employment  paid  to  an  individual 
for  such  calendar  .vear". 

(B)  Self-empix-jvment  income.— Subsection 
(k)  of  section  1402  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
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applKable  contribution  base)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  National  health  care  program.  -For 
purposes  of  the  tax  imposed  by  section 
1401(c)(2).  the  applicable  contribution  base 
for  any  calendar  year  is  equal  to  the  individ- 
ual's net  earninKs  from  self-employment  for 
such  calendar  year". 

(C)  CONKOHMING  AMENDMENTS 

(I)  Paratcraph  (2)  of  section  3121(x)  of  such 
Code  Is  amended— 

(I)  by  strikintf  •section  3101(b)  and  3ni(b)  " 
and  inserting  "sections  3101(b).  3111(b).  and 
3101(c)".  and 

(II)  by  strikinK  "Ho.spital  insurance"  in 
the  headinK  and  insertintf  "Health  care". 

(ill  Paragraph  i2)  of  section  1402(k)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  - 

(I)  by  StrikinK  "section  1401(b)"  and  insert- 
Ingr  "sections  MOltbl  and  MOKcm  1 ) ".  and 

(II)  by  striking  "Hospital  in.sir.^nck"  in 
the  heading  and  inserting  "Health  care" 

(ill)  Clause  (i)  of  section  3231(e)(2)(B)  of 
such  Code  is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  "subclause  (11)"  in  sub- 
clause (I)  and  inserting  "subclauses  (II)  and 
(III)",  and 

(II)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subclauses: 

"(III)       K.MPI.f)YEH-PORTION       OF       NATIONAL 

health  cahe  progka.m.  For  purp<78es  of  ap- 
plying so  much  of  the  rate  applicable  under 
section  3221(a)  as  does  not  exceed  the  rate  of 
tax  in  effect  under  section  3111(c).  and  for 
purposes  of  applying  so  much  of  the  rate  of 
tax  applicable  under  section  3211(a)(1)  as 
does  not  exceed  the  rate  of  tax  in  effect 
under  section  1401(0(2).  the  term  applicable 
base"  means  for  any  calendar  year  the  appli- 
cable contribution  base  determined  under 
section  3121(x)(3)  or  1401(k)(3)  (as  the  case 
may  be)  for  such  calendar  year 

"(IV)       E.MPLOYEE-PORTION        OF       NATIONAL 

HEALTH  CAHE  PROGRAM.  For  purposes  of  ap- 
plying so  much  of  the  rate  applicable  under 
section  3201(a)  as  does  not  exceed  the  rate  of 
tax  in  effect  under  section  3101(c).  and  for 
purposes  of  applying  so  much  of  the  rate  of 
tax  applicable  under  section  3211(a)(1)  as 
does  not  exceed  the  rate  of  tax  in  effect 
under  section  1401(ci(l).  the  term  'applicable 
base'  means  for  any  calendar  year  the  appli- 
cable contribution  base  determined  under 
section  3121(x)(2)  or  1401(k)(2)  (as  the  case 
may  be)  for  such  calendar  year". 

(iv)  Subsection  (o  of  section  6413  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  SEPARATE  APPLICATION  FOR  NATIONAL 
HEALTH  CARE  PROGRAM  TAXES.— In  applying 

this  subsection  with  respect  to- 

••(A)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  3101(c)  (or 
any  amount  equivalent  to  such  tax),  and 

■•(B)  so  much  of  the  tax  imposed  by  section 
3201  as  is  determined  at  a  rate  not  greater 
than  the  rate  in  effect  under  section  3101(c). 
the  applicable  contribution  base  determined 
under  section  3121(x)(3)  for  any  calendar  year 
shall  be  substituted  for  "contribution  and 
benefit  base  (as  determined  under  section  230 
of  the  Social  Security  Act)"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears.". 

(6)  ADDITIONAL  .STATE  AND  LOCAL  E.MPLOV- 
EES  SUB.JECT  TO  NATIONAL  HEALTH  CARE  PRO- 
GRAM TAXES.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
3121(u)  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
subparagraphs  (C)  and  iD) 

(7)  EFFECTIVE  D.ATE.  The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  with  re- 
sf>ect  to  remuneration  paid  after  December 
31.  1994.  and  with  respect  to  earnings  from 
self-employment  attributable  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  such  date. 


IKl    TEH.MLSAIIO.S    ok    Hu-SPITAL    INSURANCE 

Payroll  Taxes.  - 

(1)  Tax  ON  EMPLOYEES.— Section  3101(b)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  for  hospital  in- 
surance) IS  amended  - 

(A*  by  Striking  ■and""  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5 1,  and 

(B)  by  striking  paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

■•(6)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1986  through  1994.  the  rate 
shall  be  1  45  percent:  and 

••(7)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31.  1994  the  rate  shall  be  0  per- 
cent.". 

(2)  Tax  on  e.mployers.— Section  3111(b)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  employ- 
ers for  hospital  Insurance)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5).  and 

(B)  by  striking  paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

■■(6)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  yeare  1986  through  1994.  the  rate 
shall  l)p  1  45  percent; 

■•(7i  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
Decemlier  31.  1994.  the  rate  shall  be  0  per- 
cent.". 

(3)  Tax  on  self-empixiymevt  income.— Sec- 
tion 1401(b)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  rale  of 
tax  on  self-employment  income  for  hospital 
insurance)  Is  amended  by  striking  the  table 
and  inserting  the  following  new  table: 

In    the   case   of  a    taxable 
year 

neamriirig  a/ltr  And  brfore  PrrcrnI 

Detom»«et  31.  liW-S  January  I.  2  90 

1996 

Dect.Tn)KT  31.  1994  0 

(4 1  EFFECTIVE  DATE. -The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  remuneration  paid  after  Decembc: 
31.  1994.  and  with  respect  to  earnings  from 
self-employment  attributable  to  taxabb 
years  beginning  after  such  date. 

(I)  Employers"  Maintenance  of  Effort 
FOR  Retirees  — 

(1)  In  general.  Subchapter  A  of  chapter  1 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relat- 
ing to  normal  taxes  and  surtaxes)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  th^  pttI  th»'reof  the  following 
new  pa :  ' 

-PAKI   Mil      IIK.M   III  I  .\Uh    I.WK.S 

"Sec.  59B  Employers  health  care  tax 

-SEC.  59B.  EMPLOYERS  HEALTH  CARE  TAX. 

"(a)  In  General— In  the  case  of  an  em- 
ployer, there  is  imposed  (in  addition  to  any 
other  tax  imposed  by  this  subtitle)  a  tax 
equal  to  the  actuarially  equivalent  aggre- 
gate amount  which  would  have  been  paid  or 
Incurred  by  the  emplo.ver  (or  predecessor  em- 
ployer) during  the  taxable  year  for  individ- 
ual or  family  coverage  of  retired  employees 
with  respect  to  whom  such  employer  had  a 
contractual  obligation  on  December  31.  1993. 
under  group  health  plans  (as  defined  in  sec- 
lion  5000(b)il  )i  in  existence  on  such  date. 

••(b)  Termination.  -This  section  shall  not 
apply  in  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31.  2012.^". 

(2)  CONFORMING'  AMENDMENT. -The  table  of 
parts  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  item: 

••Part  VIII.  Health  care  taxes."'. 

(3)  Effective  date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31.  1993. 

(j)  The.\tment  OF  Health  Care  Dedlc- 
TioNs.  Exclusions,  and  Credits.— 


(1)  Limitation  on  exclusion  oi-  co.mpensa- 
TioN  for  injuries  OR  SICKNESS— Subsection 
(a)  of  section  104  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (relating  to  compensation  for  in- 
juries or  sickness)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

■•(3)  amounts  received  through  the  national 
health  care  program  for  personal  injuries  or 
sickness:",  and 

iB)  by  striking  the  second  sentence  there- 
of. 

(2)  Termination  of  exclusion  for  amounts 

RECEIVED       under       ACCIDENT       AND       HEALTH 
PLANS.— 

(A)  In  GENERAL.— Section  105  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  amounts  received  under  accident 
and  health  plans)  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  "income"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows In  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  "in- 
come". 

(ii)  by  striking  subsections  ib),  (ei,  (f),  (g). 
and  (h).  and 

I  ill  I  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and  (1) 
as  subsections  (b)  and  (O.  respectively. 

(B)  CoNFOR.MiNG  amendme.nt  -Paragraph 
(6)  of  section  7871(ai(6)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  subparagraph  (A)  and 
by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B».  (C).  and 
(Di  as  subparagraphs  i  A).  iB).  and  (Ci.  respec- 
tively. 

i3i  Termination  of  exclusion  tx)H  con- 
tributions by  EMI'LOYER  to  ACCIDE.NT  AND 
HEALTH  PLANS  — 

(A)  In  GENERAL. -Section  106  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  contributions  by  employer  to  ac- 
cident and  health  plans)  is  repealed. 

(B)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(II  Subsection  (c)  of  section  104  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

■h  I  CKdSS  RkFKHV  ■ 

"For  exriusinn  of  p^rl  cf  il js.iljilit>  rrtirr 
mcnt  pii\  from  Ihr  applu  alion  iif  sijIiMTtinn 
laM-JI  of  (his  s<<  lion,  sti-  st(  (ion  I  1(1.!  of  title 
II).  Initiil  SI. Ills  (  <>(li  rij.iiin^;  In  <  .ir<<r 
rorrnM-nsalioM  lausi." 

(11)  Sections  414(n)(3)iC).  414it)(2i.  and 
6039D(d)(l )  of  such  Code  are  each  amended  by 
striking   "lOe.'. 

(4)  Limitation  on  cafeteria  plans.— Sub- 
section (g)  of  section  125  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  cafeteria  plans)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing paragraph  (2i  and  by  redesignating  f>ara- 
graphs  (3)  and  (4)  as  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3). 
respectively. 

(51  Business  expen.se  deduction  for  em- 
ployer-provided FIRST  aid  ASSI.STANCE.— 
Subsection  (1)  of  section  162  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  trade  or  business  expenses)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(li  First  Aid  Asslstanck— The  expenses 
paid  or  incurred  by  an  emplo.ver  for  on-site 
first  aid  assistance  provided  to  the  employ- 
ees of  such  employer  shall  be  allowed  as  a  de- 
duction under  this  section.". 

(6)  Ter.mination  of  deduction  for  medical 
expenses — 

(A)  In  general.— Section  213  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  medical,  dental,  etc..  expenses) 
IS  repealed. 

(B)  Conforming  amendments  - 

(i )  Paragraph  1 1 1  of  section  56  of  such  Code 
is  amended  by  striking  subparagraph  (Bi  and 
by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C).  (D).  (E). 
and  iF)  as  subparagraphs  (B).  (C).  (D).  and 
(E).  respectively. 

(ii)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  67  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  paragraph  (5i 
and  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (6)  through 
(13i  as  paragraphs  (5)  through  (12).  respec- 
tively. 

(iii)  Subsection  (t)  of  .spLiion  72  of  such 
Code  is  amended— 


il)  in  paragraph  i2).  by  striking  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  by  redesignating  subparagraph 
I C I  as  subparagraph  ( B  i.  and 

ill)  by  striking  'iB).  and  (Ci"  in  paragraph 
(3)(.A)  and  inserting  "and  (B)". 

(IV)  Sub.section  le)  of  section  152  of  such 
CiTde  is  amended  V;>y  striking  paragraph  (6). 

(7)  Termination  of  pension  payment  of 
medical  benefits.— Subsection  (h)  of  section 
401  of  such  Code  (relating  to  qualified  pen- 
sion, profit-sharing,  and  stock  bonus  plans) 
IS  repealed. 

iSi  Termination  of  child  health  insur- 
ance CREDrr.— Clause  li)  of  section  32(b)(2iiAi 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  health  insurance 
credit)  is  amended  by  inserting  •"(O  percent 
for  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31.  1993)  "  after  "6  percent". 

(9(  Effective  date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1993. 

(k)  Increase  in  Income  Ta.xes  on  Social 
Security  Benefits.— 

(1)  Increase  in  amoun-t  of  benefits  taken 
into  account.— Subsections  (a)  and  ib)  of 
section  86  of  such  Code  (relating  to  social  se- 
curity and  tier  1  railroad  retirement  bene- 
filsi  are  each  amended  by  striking  ""one- 
hair'  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  •85 
percenf. 

(2)  Income  thresholds  reduced.— Sub- 
section (c)  of  section  86  of  such  Code  (defin- 
ing base  amount)  is  amended— 

I  A)  by  striking  ■$25,000""  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  inserting  ""M.OOO".  and 

(B)  by  striking  •$32,000"  in  paragraph  (2i 
and  inserting  ■$16,000". 

(3)  Effective  date —The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  Deceml3er  31.  1993. 

(1)  Section  15  Not  To  Apply.- No  amend- 
ment made  by  this  section  shall  be  treated 
as  a  change  in  a  rate  of  lax  for  purpxjses  of 
section  15  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986. 

(k)  National  Health  Care  Phogra.m  Pre- 

MIU.M  FOR  THE  ELDERLY.— 

'1)    In    general.— Except    as    provided    in 

uagraph  (2).  each  individual  who  at  any 
;ime  in  a  month  beginning  after  December 
31.  1994.  is  65  years  of  age  or  older  and  is  eli- 
gible for  benefits  under  this  Act  in  the 
month  shall  pay  a  national  health  care  pro- 
gram premium  equal  to  the  sum  of; 

(A)  the  amount  of  the  premium  for  such 
month  determined  under  section  1839  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  determined  as  if  such 
section  had  not  been  repealed  under  this  Act. 
plus 

I B I  $25. 

i2i  Reduction  for  low-inco.me  elderly.— 
Individuals  with  an  adjusted  gross  income 
las  defined  in  section  62  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986)  which  does  not  exceed  120 
percent  of  the  income  official  poverty  line 
(as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  revised  annually  in  accordance 
with  section  673(2)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981)  are  not  liable  for 
the  premium  imposed  under  paragraph 
ll)(B). 

(3)  Collection  of  premium.— The  premium 
imposed  under  this  subsection  shall  be  col- 
lected in  the  same  manner  (including  deduc- 
tion from  Social  Securit.v  checks)  as  the  pre- 
mium imposed  under  part  B  of  title  X'V'III  of 
the  Social  Security  .'Vet  was  collected  under 
section  1840  of  such  Act  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  322.  STATE  SOURCES  OF  REVENUE. 

la)  In  General— P^ach  State  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  establishing  a  financing  pro- 
gram for  the  implementation  of  the  State 


program  in  the  State.  Such  financing  pro- 
gram may  include  Stale  funding  from  gen- 
eral revenues,  earmarked  taxes,  sales  taxes. 
and  such  other  measures  consistent  with  this 
Act.  including  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  401ie)i  DiDi.  as  the  Stale  may  pro- 
vide, 
(bi  Maintenanck  ijf  Effort.— 

(1)  Condition  of  coverage.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  Act.  no  indi- 
vidual who  is  a  resident  of  a  State  is  eligible 
for  covered  services  under  this  Act  for  a 
month  in  a  calendar  year,  unless  the  State 
makes  available  under  the  financing  pro- 
gram (in  a  manner  and  at  a  time  specified  by 
the  Administrator),  in  addition  to  funds 
made  available  under  subsection  (c),  in  the 
month  of  the  sum  of— 

(A)  the  product  of  $7,083  and  the  number  of 
residents  who  are  residents  of  the  State  and 
otherwise  eligible  for  covered  services  under 
this  Act  in  the  month;  and 

iB)  85  percent  of  '  12  of  the  amount  specified 
in  paragraph  (2)  for  the  year; 
or.  if  less.  ',2  of  the  limiting  amount  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (3). 

(2)  Maintenance  of  effort  amount.— The 
amount  of  payment  specified  in  this  para- 
graph for  a  Slate  for  a  year  is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  payment  met  of  Federal  pay- 
ments) made  by  a  Stale  under  its  Slate  plan 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  the  year  preceding  the  effective  dale  of 
this  Act.  increased  for  the  year  involved  by 
the  compounded  sum  of  the  percentage  in- 
crease in  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
State  for  each  year  after  that  year  and  up  to 
the  year  before  the  year  involved. 

(3)  Ll.MITING  A.MOUNT.— For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1).  the  limiting  amount  specified 
in  this  paragraph— 

(A)  for  1995.  is  the  total  amount  of  pay- 
ment made  by  a  State  (net  of  any  Federal 
payments  made  to  the  Stale)  for  health  care 
services  in  1994;  or 

(Bi  for  any  subsequent  year,  is  the  amount 
specified  in  this  paragraph  for  the  Slate  for 
the  previous  year  increased  for  the  year  in- 
volved by  the  compounded  sum  of  the  per- 
centage increase  in  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  the  State  for  each  year  after  1992  and 
up  to  the  year  before  the  year  involved. 

(c)  Block  Grant  Funds.— Under  the  fi- 
nancing program,  each  State  shall  make 
available  all  Stale  health  block  grant  funds, 
including  maternal  and  child  health  block 
grant  funds  made  available  under  title  V  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  701  et 
seq.). 

SEC.  323.  COST  SHARING. 

(ai  .M;.mm'lM  Co.st-sharing  Require- 
.ments.— Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 
each  Stale  program  shall  impose  cost-shar- 
ing for  payment  to  a  health  care  facility  of 
a  portion  (not  to  exceed  25  percent)  of  the 
cost  of  room  and  board  for  consumers  receiv- 
ing— 

(1)  the  long-term  care  services  described  in 
section  201(b)i6)(C); 

(2)  the  mental  health  services  described  in 
section  201(b)(7i(Ei; 

(3i  the  rehabilitation  services  described  in 
subparagraphs  (Di  and  (E)  of  section 
201(b)(13i;  and 

(4)  the  substance  abuse  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation services  described  in  section 
201(b)(I4)(F). 

(b)  Waiver.— Each  State  agency  shall 
waive  the  cost-sharing  requirements  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (ai  for  consumers  below 
the  income  official  poverty  line,  as  defined 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
and  revised  annually  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 673(2)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1981  (42  U.S.C.  9902(2)). 


SEC    324    NATI0N.\L  HEAl.TH  CARE  THl  ST  FUND 

(a)  TRUST  Fund  Established.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— There  is  hereby  created  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
Stales  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  '"Na- 
tional Health  Care  Trust  Fund".  The  Trust 
Fund  shall  consist  of  such  gifts  and  bequests 
as  may  be  made  and  such  amounts  as  may  be 
deposited  in.  or  appropriated  to.  such  Trust 
Fund  as  provided  in  this  .^ct. 

(2>  Transfer  of  amounts  equivalent  to 

CERTAIN  taxes  AND  PREMIUMS.— 

A  Tax  and  PREMIUM  revenues— There 
are  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Trust  Fund 
amounts  equivalent  to  the  additional  reve- 
nues received  in  the  Treasury  as  the  result  of 
the  provisions  of,  and  amendments  made  by. 
section  321. 

iB)  Transfers  based  on  estimates.— The 
amounts  appropriated  by  subparagraph  lA) 
shall  be  tran.sferred  from  lime  to  time  (not 
less  frequently  than  monthly)  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  in  the  Treasury  to  the  Trust  Fund, 
such  amounts  to  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  estimates  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  taxes  and  premiums,  specified  in 
such  subparagraph,  paid  to  or  deposited  into 
the  Treasury;  and  proper  adjustments  shall 
be  made  in  amounts  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  the  extent  prior  estimates  were  in 
excess  of  or  were  less  than  the  taxes  and  pre- 
miums specified  in  such  subparagraph. 

(3)  Transfer  of  funds.— All  amounts,  not 
otherwise  obligated,  that  remain  in  the  Fed- 
eral Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the 
Federal  Supplemental  Medical  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  on  January  1,  1995  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Trust  Fund. 

(4)  Incorporation  of  trust  fund  provi- 
sions.—The  provisions  of  subsections  (b) 
through  (il  of  section  1841  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  U.S.C.  13951).  as  in  effect  on  the 
day  before  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this 
.■\cl.  shall  apply  to  the  Trust  Fund  in  the 
same  manner  as  such  provisions  appl.v  to  the 
Federal  Supplemental  Medical  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  except  that  any  reference  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  or 
the  Administrator  of  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing .Administration  shall  be  deemed  a 
reference  to  the  .Administration. 

(5)  .Appropriation  of  additional  su.ms.— 
There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Trust  Fund  such  additional 
sums  as  may  be  required  to  make  expendi- 
tures referred  to  in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Expenditures.— 

1 1 )  To  ST .ATES— Payments  in  each  calendar 
,vear  to  each  State  from  the  Trust  Fund 
under  section  302  are  hereby  authorized  and 
appropriated. 

(2)  Other  gra.vt  programs -Amounts  in 
the  Trust  Fund  shall  be  available,  as  pro- 
vided by  appropriation  Acts,  for  grant  pro- 
grams relating  to  health  care  services. 

i3i  Ad.mini.strative  expenses.— There  are 
hereby  authorized  and  appropriated  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  for  the  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Administration  for  each  fis- 
cal year,  not  to  exceed  3  percent  of  the  total 
payments  made  to  the  Slates  for  such  fiscal 
year  under  section  302. 

(c)  Trust  Fund  Off-Budget.— The  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  Trust  Fund  and  the 
taxes  described  in  subsection  (a)(2)  shall  not 
be  included  in  the  totals  of  the  budget  of  the 
United  Slates  Government  as  submitted  by 
the  President  or  of  the  congressional  budget 
and  shall  be  exempt  from  any  general  budget 
limitation  imposed  by  statute  on  expendi- 
tures and  net  lending  (budget  outlays)  of  the 
United  Slates  Government. 
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nn.K  IV— AnMIMSTIiATION 
Subtitle  A  — Kederal  Administration 
SKI      W\    NATIONAL  IIKAI  rH  <  AKK  AI)MIN1SIR\ 
TION. 

(a)  Establishment— There  is  established  a 
National  Health  Care  Administration  that 
shall  administer  the  proxrams  established 
under  this  Act  The  Administration  shall  be 
an  independent  establishment,  as  defined  in 
section  104  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(b)  ADMINlsTIiATOR  OF  HEALTH  CARE- 

(1)  Ai'PoiNTMENT- There  shall  be  in  the 
Administration  an  Administrator  of  Health 
Care  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

(2)  Compensation— The  Administrator 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for 
level  I  of  the  Executive  Schedule 

(3>  Ter.m.  The  Administrator  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  4  years  coincident  with 
the  term  of  the  President,  or  until  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  qualified  successor. 

(4)  QfAL]Fic.\TioNs.  The  Administrator 
shall  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  proven  com- 
petence as  a  manager. 

(5)  Powers.  The  Administrator  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  exercise  of  all  powers  and 
the  dischartce  of  all  duties  of  the  Administra- 
tion, and  shall  have  authority  and  control 
over  all  personnel  and  activities  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

(6)  Delegation.- The  .Administrator  may. 
with  respect  to  the  administration  of  the  na- 
tional health  care  program,  assign  duties, 
and  delegate,  or  authorize  successive  redele- 
gatlons  of.  authority  to  act  and  to  render  de- 
cisions, to  such  officers  and  employees  as  the 
Administrator  may  find  necessary.  Within 
the  limitations  of  such  delegations,  redelega- 
tions.  or  assignments,  all  official  acts  and 
decisions  of  such  officers  and  employees 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as 
though  performed  or  rendered  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

(7)  Coordination.— The  Administrator  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  consult,  on  an  ongoing  basis,  to  ensure 
the  coordination  of  the  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Administrator  under  this  Act 
with  the  programs  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
use.  301  et  seei.)  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C   201  et  seq.  i. 

(ci  Personnel. -The  Administrator  shall 
appoint  such  additional  officers  and  employ- 
ees as  the  Administrator  considers  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Administra- 
tion under  this  Act.  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  any  other  provision  of  law,  such  offi- 
cers and  employees  shall  be  appointed,  and 
their  compensation  shall  be  fixed,  in  accord- 
ance with  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Experts  and  Consultants.  -The  Ad- 
ministrator may  procure  the  services  of  ex- 
perts and  consultants  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

(e)  Regulations. 

(1)  In  general.  The  Administrator  may 
prescribe  such  policies  and  regulations  re- 
garding the  national  health  care  program  as 
the  Administrator  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate.  Including  policies  and 
regulations  relating  ten 

(At  eligibility; 

(B)  enrollment; 

(C)  covered  services; 
(Di  State  funding  levels: 

(El  payment  of  health  care  providers. 

(K)  fee  schedules  for  health  care  providers. 

(G)  quality  assurance  standards  for  health 
care  facilities,  other  health  care  providers, 
and  covered  services; 


iHi  certification  and  licensing  of  health 
care  providers; 

il)  consumer  protection  standards: 

(J)  cost-sharing,  as  described  in  section 
323; 

(K»  health  care  goals  and  priorities  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Public  Health  Service: 
and 

(L)  education  and  training  programs  for 
health  care  providers. 

(2)  Quality  assurance,  certification,  and 
licensing. - 

(A)  Basis.— 

(I)  Infor.mation— In  developing  regula- 
tions under  paragraph  (l)(Gi.  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  take  into  consideration  informa- 
tion from  the  national  health  care  data  base 

(ii)  Professional  opinions— In  developing 
regulations  under  subparagraphs  (G)  and  iHi 
of  paragraph  (li.  the  Administrator  shall 
consider  the  opinions  of  all  appropriate  pro- 
fessional organizations. 

(ill I  Peer  review  organizations —In  de- 
veloping regulations  under  paragraph  dxGi. 
the  Administrator  shall  consider  the  rec- 
ommendations of  utilization  and  quality 
control  peer  review  organizations  estab- 
lished under  section  1152  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1320C-1). 

(iv)  Council.  — In  developing  regulations 
under  subparagraphs  (G)  and  (I)  of  paragraph 
(1).  the  Administrator  shall  consider  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Council  on 
Quality  Assurance  and  Consumer  Protection. 

(B)  Facilities  and  services.— The  Admin- 
istrator shall  prescribe  regulations  under 
paragraph  (1)(G)  covering  all  covered  serv- 
ices and  all  health  care  facilities  and  other 
health  care  providers  participating  in  the  na- 
tional health  care  program,  including  indi- 
vidual and  group  practitioners,  hospitals, 
other  inpatient  and  outpatient  facilities, 
ambulatory  facilities  and  services,  home 
health  agencies,  care  coordination  services, 
and  hospital  discharge  planning  services. 

If)  Planning  Functions.— The  Administra- 
tion shall  — 

(1)  ensure  that  State  health  budgets  under 
section  301  reflect  the  goals  and  priorities 
recommended  by  State  and  local  planning 
boards;  and 

(2)  meet  at  least  blannuall.v  with  rep- 
resentatives of  State  and  local  planning 
boards  to  - 

(Ai  assess  implementation; 

(B)  assist  the  boards  in  determining  the 
goals  and  priorities  for  meeting  health  care 
needs;  and 

(C)  assist  the  boards  in  planning,  on  the 
basis  of  cost  and  utilization  data  available 
through  the  national  health  care  data  base, 
for  the  efficient  and  effective  use  of  existing 
health  resources,  within  each  State  and  local 
planning  area 

(gi  I»RooRAMs  The  Administration  shall 
establish  and  carry  out.  directly  or  through 
grants  or  contracts.  Federal 

(1)  ombudsman  programs; 

(2)  hotlines  for  complaints;  and 

(3)  consumer  and  health  care  provider  in- 
formation and  education  programs  designed 
to  Increase  public  understanding  of  the  na- 
tional health  care  program.  Including  pro- 
grams to  distribute  information  from  the  na- 
tional health  care  data  base. 

(h)  National  Health  Care  Data  Base. 
The  Administration  shall  establish  and 
maintain  a  national  health  care  data  base, 
which  shall  include  information  regarding 
the  quality,  effectlvcnes'^  i"'':'.itlon.  and 
cost  of  all  covered  servici- 
SEC.  4m.  NATIONAI.  HEALTH  lUIAiUl 

(a I  E.stabi.ishment  of  Board  There  shall 
be  established  in  the  Ailministration  a  Na- 
tional Health  Board. 


( b)  Functions  of  t8E  Board.— 

( 1 )  In  general —The  Board  shall  advise  the 
Administrator  on  policies  related  to  the  na- 
tional health  care  program  established  under 
this  Act. 

(2)  SPECIFIC  FUNCTIONS.— Specific  functions 
of  the  Board  shall  include  — 

(Ai  studying  and  making  recommendations 
regarding  implementation  of  this  Act  and 
the  most  effective  methods  of  providing  cov- 
ered services  under  this  .Act; 

iBi  studying  and  making  recommendations 
relating  to  the  coordination  of  other  pro- 
grams that  provide  health  care  services; 

(C)  reviewing  and  assessing  the  quality  of 
service  that  the  Administration  provides  to 
the  public: 

(D)  reviewing  and  assessing  the  progress  of 
the  Administration  in  developing  needed  im- 
provements in  the  management  of  programs: 

(E)  in  consultation  with  the  Adminis- 
trator, reviewing  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  a  long-range  research  and 
program  evaluation  plan  for  the  Administra- 
tion: 

(F)  reviewing  and  assessing  any  major 
studies  of  health  care  services  as  may  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  Board: 

(G)  assessing,  for  each  region  of  the  coun- 
try, the  information  described  in  section 
412(hi(l):  and 

(Hi  conducting  such  other  reviews  and  as- 
sessments as  the  Board  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate. 

(C»    STRUCTURE     AND     MEMBERSHIP    OF    THE 

Board.— The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  25 
members    who    shall    be    appointed    by    the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  including-- 
(1)4  members  representing  consumers: 

(2)  4  members  representing  health  care  pro- 
viders, each  of  whom  shall  represent  a  dif- 
ferent provider  group: 

(3)  4  representatives  of  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  including  at  least  one 
individual  representing  a  public  health  agen- 
cy; 

(4)  4  representatives  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, including  at  least  one  individual 
representing  a  public  health  agenc.v: 

(5)  1  member  of  the  National  Council  on 
Qualit.v  Assurance  and  Consumer  Protection; 

(6>  1  memlier  representing  the  business 
community;  and 

(7)  1  member  representing  organized  labor. 

(di  Terms  of  Appointment.  -Each  member 
of  the  Board  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  5  years, 
except  that— 

(Da  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  a  predecessor  was  appointed,  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term; 
and 

(2)  the  terms  of  service  of  the  members  ini- 
tially appointed  shall  be  (as  specified  by  the 
President!  for  such  fewer  number  of  years  as 
will  provide  for  the  expiration  of  terms  on  a 
staggered  basis 

(e)  Vacancies.  -Any  vacancy  occurring  in 
the  membership  of  the  Board  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment. The  vacancy  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  du- 
ties of  the  Board. 

(f)  Chairperson  -The  Board  shall  select  a 
Chairperson  from  among  its  members. 

(gi  Compensation  and  Expenses. - 
(1)  Compensation.  -Each  member  of  the 
Board  who  is  not  an  employee  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  daily  equivalent  of  120  percent  of  the 
rate  specified  for  GS  15  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code:  for  each  day  the  member  Is  en- 
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L-im'ed  ir.  i.^ie  pfriormance  of  duties  for  the 
Hoard,  including  attendance  at  meetings  and 
conferences  of  the  Board,  and  travel  to  con- 
duct the  duties  of  the  Board. 

i2i  Travel  exi'ENses— Each  member  of  the 
Hoard  shall  receive  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  at  rates 
authorized  for  employees  of  agencies  under 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  57  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  each  day  the  member  is  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  duties  away 
from  the  home  or  regular  place  of  business  of 
the  member. 

(hi  Per.sonnel.- 

ill  Staff  director.— The  Chairperson  of 
the  Board  shall,  without  regard  to  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  appoint  a  staff  director 
who  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  the 
rate  for  the  Senior  Executive  Service. 

i2)  additional  .staff.— The  Chairperson  of 
the  Board  is  authorized,  without  regard  to 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  staff  as  the 
Board  determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  Board. 

i3i  Li.mitations.— The  rate  of  compensation 
for  each  staff  member  appointed  under  para- 
graph (2i  shall  not  exceed  the  daily  equiva- 
lent of  120  percent  of  the  rate  specified  for 
GS-15  of  the  General  Schedule  under  section 
5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  each 
day  the  staff  member  is  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties  for  the  Board.  The  Board 
may  otherwise  appoint  and  determine  the 
compensation  of  staff  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
that  govern  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  that  relate  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

Ill  Termination.— Section  14  of  the  Federal 
.■\dvisory  Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C.  App.i 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  Commis- 
.■^inr 

SK  llli  NATIONAL  (  OINCII.  ON  (jl  .VI.1T>  .VS 
SI  ICVNl  E  .VNI)  CONSL.MKK  PKOTTU 
TION. 

(a I  In  General —The  Administrator  shall 
establish  a  National  Council  on  Quality  As- 
surance and  Consumer  Protection  (referred 
to  in  this  section  as  the  ••Council"!,  to  con- 
duct studies  and  oversight,  and  prepare  rec- 
ommendations concerning  quality  assurance 
and  consumer  protection  procedui^es. 

(b)  Duties.— 

(1)  Study  and  report.— The  Council  shall 
conduct  a  study  of  quality  assurance  and 
consumer  protection  procedures.  The  Council 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Administrator 
containing  the  results  of  the  study,  includ- 
ing recommendations  for  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  subparagraphs  (G)  and  (I)  of 
section  401(e)ll). 

(2)  Oversight.  -The  Council  shall  collect 
information  regarding  the  implementation 
of  the  regulations  on  a  regular  basis.  The 
Council  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Admin- 
istrator containing  the  infoiTnation  and  rec- 
ommendations i"or  reform. 

(ci  Membership.— The  Council  shall  be 
composed  of  18  members  appointed  by  the 
Administrator.  Including— 

(li  6  individuals  with  expertise  regarding 
quality  assurance  in  medical  and  mental 
health  fields: 

i2i  6  individuals  representing  consumers; 
and 

i3i  4  individuals  representing  health  care 
providers. 

id)  Term  of  Office.— Each  member  of  the 
Council  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  5  years,  ex- 
cept that^— 

(1)  a  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 


for  wnuh  a  prcdeee.ssur  wa^  appointed,  shail 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
and 

(2)  the  term  of  service  of  the  members  ini- 
tially appointed  shall  be  (as  specified  by  the 
Administrator!  for  such  fewer  number  of 
years  as  will  provide  for  the  expiration  of 
terms  on  a  staggered  basis. 

(ei  Vacancies.- Any  vacancy  occurring  in 
the  membership  of  the  Council  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment for  the  position  being  vacated.  The  va- 
cancy shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the  re- 
maining members  to  execute  the  duties  of 
the  Council. 

if)  Chairperson.— The  Council  shall  select 
a  Chairperson  from  among  its  members. 

(g)  COMl'EN.S.'kTION  AND  EXPENSES.— 

Ill  CoMi'F.NSATiON.— Each  member  of  the 
Council  who  is  not  an  employee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  daily  equivalent  of  120  percent  of  the 
rate  specified  for  GS-15  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  each  day  the  member  is  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  duties  for  the 
Council,  including  attendance  at  meetings 
and  conferences  of  the  Council,  and  travel  to 
conduct  the  duties  of  the  Council. 

(2)  TFtAVEL  EXPENSES —Each  member  of  the 
Council  shall  receive  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  at  rates 
authorized  for  employees  of  agencies  under 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  57  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  each  day  the  member  is  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  duties  away 
from  the  home  or  regular  place  of  business  of 
the  member. 

(hi  Powers.— The  Council  is  authorized 
to— 

(1)  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  times; 

(2i  take  such  testimony: 

(3)  have  such  printing  and  binding  done: 

(4)  enter  into  such  contracts  and  other  ar- 
i-angements: 

i5i  make  such  expenditures;  and 

(6)  take  such  other  actions, 
as   the  Council   may   determine   to  be   nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Council. 

Ill  Oaths— Any  member  of  the  Council 
may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  Council. 

ij)  Obtaining  Information  From  Federal 
Agencies.— The  Chairperson  of  the  Council 
may  secure  directly  from  any  Federal  agen- 
cy, information  necessary  to  enable  the 
Council  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Coun- 
cil, if  the  information  may  be  disclosed 
under  section  552  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  Subject  to  the  previous  sentence,  on 
the  request  of  the  Chairperson,  the  head  of 
the  agency  shall  furnish  the  information  to 
the  Council. 

Ik)  VOLU.NTARY  SERVICE —Notwithstanding 
section  1342  of  title  31.  United  States  Code, 
the  Chairperson  of  the  Council  may  accept 
for  the  Council  voluntary  services  provided 
by  a  member  of  the  Council. 

(1)  Gifts  and  Don.\tions.— The  Council 
ma.v  accept,  use.  and  dispose  of  gifts  or  dona- 
tions of  property  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  thL*  Council. 

(m)  Use  of  Mail— The  Council  may  use 
the  United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  Federal 
agencies. 

(n)  STAFF.— 

(1)   APPOINTMENT    AND   COMPENSATION.— The 

Council  may  appoint  and  determine  the  com- 
pensation of  such  staff  as  the  Council  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties 
of  the  Council. 

(2i  Li.MiT.\TiONS.— The  rate  of  comp)ensation 
for  each  staff  member  shall  not  exceed  the 


daily  equivalent  of  120  percent  of  the  ra'.e 
specified  for  GS-15  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  5332  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code:  for  each  day  the  staff  member  is  er,- 
gaged  in  the  performance  of  duties  for  the 
Council.  The  Council  may  otherwise  appoint 
and  determine  the  compensation  of  staff 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  that  govern  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  and  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  that 
relate  to  classification  and  Genera!  Schedule 
pay  rates. 

(oi  Experts  and  Consultants —The  Chair- 
person of  the  Council  may  obtain  such  tem- 
porary and  intermittent  services  of  experts 
and  consultants  and  compensate  the  experts 
and  consultants  in  accordance  with  section 
3109(b)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  as  the 
Council  determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  duties  of  the  Council. 

(p)  Detail  of  Federal  Employees.— On 
the  request  of  the  Chairperson  of  the  Coun- 
cil, the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  shall  de- 
tail, without  reimbursement,  any  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  agency  to  the  Council  to  assist 
the  Council  in  carrying  out  its  duties.  Any 
detail  shall  not  interrupt  or  otherwise  affect 
the  civil  service  status  or  privileges  of  the 
Federal  employee. 

(qi  Technical  .Assistance —On  the  request 
of  the  Chairperson  of  the  Council,  the  head 
of  a  Federal  agency  shall  provide  such  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  Council  as  the  Coun- 
cil determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  duties. 

(D  Authorization  of  Approi'riations — 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Council  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 
The  sums  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, without  fiscal  year  limitation. 

(si  Termin.^tion— Section  14  of  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C.  App.) 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  tc^  '.^f  Council. 
SEC.  404.  MEDICAL  MALPRACHCE  COMMISSION. 

(a)  In  General.  -The  .Administrator  shall 
establish  a  Medical  Malpractice  Commission 
(referred  to  in  this  section  as  the  •Commis- 
sion"), to  conduct  a  study  and  prepare  rec- 
ommendations concerning  medical  mal- 
practice. 

(b)  Malpractice  Study — 

(1)  Study.— The  Commission  shall  conduct 
a  study  of  medical  malpractice.  In  conduct- 
ing the  study,  the  Commission  shall  examine 
methods  for— 

(A I  reducing  costs  associated  with  mal- 
practice insurance: 

(Bi  reducing  the  basis  for  malpractice 
claims: 

(C)  targeting  physicians  and  other  health 
care  providers  who  are  incompetent:  and 

(D)  developing  mechanisms  that  will  pro- 
tect consumers  who  are  victims  of  mal- 
practice. 

(2)  Report.— Not  later  than  18  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
title, the  Commission  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  President  and  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  a  written  report  con- 
taining— 

lAi  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
Commission  result-ng  from  the  study  con- 
ducted under  paragraph  (1 1:  and 

(B)  recommendations  for  medical  mal- 
pi'actice  reform,  based  on  the  findings  and 
conclusions  described  in  subparagraph  (Ai. 

(ci  Membership.— The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  18  members  appointed  by  the 
Administrator,  including— 

(1)3  individuals  with  expertise  regarding 
health  care  services: 
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,<:.  ,J  iiidivulaals  reprcsentiriK  pei-sons  re- 
ceiving health  care  services; 

(3)  3  individuals  representing  public  pay- 
ers; 

(4)  3  Individuals  representlnK  private  pay- 
ers, and 

(5)  3  individuals  representinK  providers  of 
health  care  services. 

(d)  Tkrm  of  OFticE  -Members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  life  of  the  Commission 

(ei  Vacancies— Any  vacancy  occurrinK  in 
the  membership  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  oriKlnal  ap- 
pointment for  the  position  beinB  vacated. 
The  vacancy  shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the 
remaining  members  to  execute  the  duties  of 
the  Commission 

(f»  Chairperson  —The  Commission  shall 
select  a  Chairperson  from  among  its  mem- 
bers. 

(g)  Compensation  and  Expenses.— 

(1)  Compensation.— Each  member  of  the 
Commission  who  Is  not  an  employee  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  daily  equivalent  of  120  percent  of 
the  rate  specified  for  GS-15  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  each  day  the  member  is  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  duties  for  the 
Commission,  including  attendance  at  meet- 
ings and  conferences  of  the  Commission,  and 
travel  to  conduct  the  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(2)  Travel  expenses. -Each  member  of  the 
Commission  shall  receive  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  at 
rate.s  authorized  for  employees  of  agencies 
under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  each  day  the  member 
is  engaged  in  the  performance  of  duties  away 
from  the  home  or  regular  place  of  business  of 
the  member. 

(h)  Powers.— The  Commission  is  author- 
ized to— 

(1)  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  times; 

i2)  take  such  testimony; 

(3 1  have  such  printing  and  binding  done; 

(41  enter  into  such  contracts  and  other  ar- 
rangements; 

(5)  make  such  expenditures;  and 

(6)  take  such  other  actions. 

as  the  Commission  may  determine  to  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(1)  Oaths.— Any  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to 
witnesses  appearing  before  the  Commission. 

(j)  Obtaining  Information  Fro.m  Federal 
Agencies.-  The  Chairperson  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  secure  directly  from  any  Federal 
agency.  Information  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the 
Commission,  if  the  information  may  be  dis- 
closed under  section  552  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Subject  to  the  previous  sen- 
tence, on  the  request  of  the  Chairperson,  the 
head  of  the  agency  shall  furnish  the  informa- 
tion to  the  Commission. 

(ki  Voixntarv  Service.— Notwithstanding 
section  1342  of  title  31.  United  States  Code, 
the  Chairperson  of  the  Commission  may  ac- 
cept for  the  Commission  voluntary  services 
provided  by  a  member  of  the  Commission. 

il)  Gifts  and  Donations— The  Commission 
may  accept,  use.  and  dispose  of  gifts  or  dona- 
tions of  property  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  the  Commission. 

(m)  Use  of  Mail— The  Commission  may 
use  the  United  States  mails  in  the  same 
manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  as 
Federal  agencies. 

(n) Staff  - 

(II  Appoint.ment  and  co.mpensation— The 
Commission  may  appoint  and  determine  the 


cumponsatlon  of  such  staff  as  the  Commis- 
sion determines  to  be  necessar.v  to  carry  out 
the  duties  of  the  Commission 

(2i  Limitations.  The  rate  of  compensation 
for  each  staff  member  shall  not  exceed  the 
daily  equivalent  of  120  percent  of  the  rate 
specified  for  GS  15  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  5332  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  for  each  day  the  staff  member  is  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  duties  for  the 
Commission.  The  Commission  may  otherwise 
appoint  and  determine  the  compensation  of 
staff  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  that  govern  appoint- 
ment.s  in  the  competitive  service,  and  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  HI  of 
chapter  53  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  that 
relate  to  classification  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates. 

(01  Experts  and  Consii.tants.— The  Chair- 
person of  the  Commission  ma.v  obtain  such 
temporary  and  intermittent  services  of  ex- 
perts and  consultants  and  compensate  the 
experts  and  consultants  in  accordance  with 
section  3109(b)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
as  the  Commission  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(pi  Detail  of  Federal  Employees.— On 
the  request  of  the  Chairperson  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  head  of  any  Federal  agency 
shall  detail,  without  reimbursement,  any  of 
the  personnel  of  the  agency  to  the  Commis- 
sion to  assist  the  Commission  in  carrying 
out  Its  duties.  Any  detail  shall  not  interrupt 
or  otherwise  affect  the  civil  service  status  or 
privileges  of  the  Federal  employee. 

(qi  Technical  Assistance- On  the  request 
of  the  Chairperson  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  a  Federal  agency  shall  provide  such 
technical  assistance  to  the  Commission  as 
the  Commission  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  duties. 

(r)  Authorization  of  Appropriations  — 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Commission  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subtitle.  The  sums  shall  remain  available 
until  expended,  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion. 

(s)  Termination.— Notwithstanding  section 
14  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (5 
U.S.C.  App. ).  the  Commission  shall  termi- 
nate 3  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SEC.   405.   Lmi-iyATION   AM)  IJlAl  IIT  rOSTKOI. 
PFFH  KFVIKW  ()!((, A.M/.MIONS 

lai  Organizaiidn,  r-,('(.lion  ll.-)2  ol  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  i42  U.S.C  1320c-l)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  paragraph  (1»  and  inserting 
the  following  new  pjaragraph: 

••(1)(A)  is  composed  of  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  licensed  health  care  providers  who 
are— 

■■(1)  engaged  In  the  practice  of  providing 
covered  services  under  the  National  Health 
Care  Act  of  1992; 

"(ii)  representative  of  the  practicing 
health  care  providers  In  the  area,  (lesignated 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  1153,  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  entity  shall  perform  serv- 
ices under  this  part;  and 

'•(iii )  representative  of  the  groups  of  health 
care  providers  providing  services  under  the 
Act,  with  no  group  providing  a  majority  of 
the  membership  of  the  organization;  or 

"(B)  has  available  to  it.  by  arrangement  or 
otherwise,  the  services  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  the  licensed  health  care  providers  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  lAi  to  ensure  ade- 
quate peer  review  of  the  services  provided  by 
the  various  medical  specialties  and  sub- 
specialties of  health  care  providers  under  the 
Act;". 


ib>  Fl'NCTIONs  —Section  n54(ai  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (42  USC  1320c-2(ai)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

•I  17)  The  organization  shall  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Health  Care  Administration  regard- 
ing establishment  and  revision  of  regulations 
prescribed  under  section  401ie)(l)(G)  of  the 
National  Health  Care  Act  of  1992 

■•(18i  The  organization  shall  submit  such 
reports  to  a  Consumer  Board  established 
under  section  1165(a)  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulation  require.". 

(c)  Consumer  Boards —Part  B  of  title  XI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1301  et 
seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing now  .M't  t  iir 
"SEC.  1165.  t  O.NSIMEK  BOAKK.s 

"(a)  Establishment —The  Administrator 
shall  establish  Peer  Review  Organization 
Consumer  Boards  (referred  to  individually 
within  this  section  as  a  Board' i  within  geo- 
graphic regions  specified  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

■(b)  DUTIr.S  — 

"(1)  Study  and  report— a  Board  shall 
conduct  annual  evaluations  of  the  organiza- 
tions described  in  section  1152  within  the  ge- 
ographic region  served  by  the  Board.  The 
Board  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Health  Care  Adminis- 
tration (hereafter  m  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  Administrator),  the  National  Board 
on  Quality  Assurance  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion, and  each  Governor  of  a  State  within 
the  region,  containing  the  results  of  the 
evaluation,  including  recommendations  for 
awards  of  contracts  under  this  part. 

"(2)  Education  programs— a  Board  shall 
establish  and  carry  out  education  programs 
for  consumers  to  provide  information  related 
to— 

••(A)  implementation  of  the  quality  assur- 
ance regulations  prescribed  under  section 
401(e)(1)(G)  of  the  National  Health  Care  Act 
of  1992:  and 

•(B)  availability  of  assistance  for  consum- 
ers. 

••(c)  Membership.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  5  to  11  members,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  region,  appointed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

••(2)  Representation-  In  appointing  mem- 
bers to  the  Board,  the  Administrator  shall 
ensure  that  the  members  are  representative 
of  the  racial  and  ethnic  composition  of  the 
geographic  region  served  by  the  Board. 

••i3)  Organization  representatives. -The 
Administrator  shall  appoint  to  each  Board 
not  fewer  than  two  members  who  shall  serve 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  an  organization 
described  in  section  1152  within  the  region 
and  who  shall  not  be  health  care  providers. 

■•(d)  Term  of  Office —Each  member  of  the 
Board  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  3  years,  ex- 
cept that^ 

"(1)  a  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  a  predecessor  was  appointed,  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term; 
and 

••(2)  the  terms  of  service  of  the  members 
initially  appointed  shall  be  (as  specified  by 
the  Administrator)  for  such  fewer  number  of 
years  as  will  provide  for  the  expiration  of 
terms  on  a  staggered  basis. 

"le)  Vacancies  —Any  vacancy  occurring  in 
the  membership  of  the  Board  shall  be  filled 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment for  the  position  being  vacated  The  va- 
cancy shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the  re- 
maining members  to  execute  the  duties  of 
the  Board. 


.:     Cii.MKPKk.soN      The  Board  shall  select 
a  Chairperson  from  among  its  members. 

•(g)  Compensation  and  Expenses  — 

•■(1)  Compensation. -Each  member  of  the 
Board  who  Is  not  an  employee  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  daily  equivalent  of  120  percent  of  the 
rate  specified  for  GS-I5  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  each  day  the  member  is  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  duties  for  the 
Board,  including  attendance  at  meetings  and 
conferences  of  the  Board,  and  travel  to  con- 
duct the  duties  of  the  Board. 

•■(2 1  Travel  expenses— Each  member  of 
the  Board  shall  receive  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  at 
rates  authorized  for  employees  of  agencies 
under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  for  each  day  the  member 
IS  engaged  in  the  performance  of  duties  away 
from  the  home  or  regular  place  of  business  of 
the  member. 

"(h)  Powers.— The  Board  is  authorized  to— 

"(1)  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  times; 

"(2)  take  such  testimony; 

"i3)  have  such  printing  and  binding  done; 

"(4)  enter  into  such  contracts  and  other  ar- 
rangements; 

■•(5i  make  such  expenditures;  and 

"i6)  take  such  other  actions. 
as  the  Board  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Board. 

'•(i)  Oaths.— Any  member  of  the  Board 
may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  Board 

■■(j)  Obtaining  Information  From  Federal 
Agencies.— The  Chairperson  of  the  Board 
may  secure  directly  from  any  Federal  agen- 
cy, information  necessary  to  enable  the 
Board  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Board,  if 
the  information  may  be  disclosed  under  sec- 
tion 552  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  Sub- 
ject to  the  previous  sentence,  on  the  request 
of  the  Chairperson,  the  head  of  the  agency 
shall  furnish  the  information  to  the  Board. 

■■ik)  Voluntary  Service.— Notwithstand- 
ing section  1342  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  the  Chairperson  of  the  Board  may  ac- 
cept for  the  Board  voluntary  services  pro- 
vided by  a  member  of  the  Board. 

■■(1 1  Gii-Ts  AND  Donations.  -The  Board  may 
accept,  use.  and  dispcise  of  gifts  or  donations 
of  propert.v  in  order  to  carr.v  out  the  duties 
of  the  Board. 

•■(m)  Use  of  Mail.  The  Hf.ard  may  use  the 
United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

■■(n)  Staff  — 

••(1)  Appointment  and  compensation —The 
Board  may  appoint  and  determine  the  com- 
pensation of  such  staff  as  the  Board  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties 
of  the  Board. 

••(2)  Li.mitations.— The  rate  of  compensa- 
tion for  each  staff  member  shall  not  exceed 
the  daily  equivalent  of  120  percent  of  the 
rate  specified  for  GS-15  of  the  Genera! 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  for  each  day  the  staff  member  is 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  duties  for  the 
Board.  The  Board  may  otherwise  appoint  and 
determine  the  compensation  of  staff  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  that  govern  appointments  in 
the  competitive  service,  and  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  that  relate  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates 

■■(o)  Experts  and  Consultants.— The 
Chairperson  of  the   Board  may  obtain  such 


temporary  and  intermittent  services  of  ex- 
perts and  consultants  and  compensate  the 
experts  and  consultants  m  accordance  with 
section  3109. bi  of  title  6.  United  States  Code. 
as  the  Board  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Board. 

•■(pi  Detail  ok  Federal  Employees.— On 
the  request  of  the  Chairperson  of  the  Board, 
the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  shall  detail, 
without  reimbursement,  any  of  the  personnel 
of  the  agency  to  the  Board  to  assist  the 
Board  in  carrying;  out  its  duties.  Any  detail 
shall  not  interrupt  or  otherwise  affect  the 
civil  service  status  or  privileges  of  the  Fed- 
eral employee. 

••(q)  Technical  Assistance.— On  the  re- 
quest of  the  Chairperson  of  the  Board,  the 
head  of  a  Federal  agency  shall  provide  such 
technical  assistance  to  the  Board  as  the 
Board  determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  Its  duties. 

••(ri  Authorization  of  Appropriations  — 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Board  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle.  The 
sums  shall  remain  available  until  expended, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation. 

■■(s)  Termination.— Section  14  of  the  Fed- 
eral .■\dvisory  Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C  App  i 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  Board". 

(d)  Technical  and  Conforming  amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  sections  11,53.  1154. 
1155.  1160,  and  1164  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
l42  U.S.C.  1320c  2.  13'20c  3.  !320c^.  I320c-9. 
and  1320c -13i  are  amended  by  striking  •title 
XV'Iir'  each  place  the  term  appears  and  in- 
serting "the  National  Health  Care  Act  of 
1992". 

(2)  Section  1153(ai(2)(Bi  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1320c-2iai(2»Bi)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  ••title  XIX"  and  inserting  ■•the 
National  Health  Care  Act  of  1992'". 

(3)  Section  1154ia)i3)(Ai  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  U.S.C.  I320c-3iaM3i(.Aii  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  ••title  XVIII  of  this  Act"  and 
inserting  ■•the  National  Health  Care  Act  of 
1992". 

(4i  Section  ll.>4ia)(14i  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  U.S  C.  1320c -3(a)(14))  is  amended 
b.v  striking  '"under  such  title"  and  inserting 
••under  the  National  Health  Care  .^ct  of 
1992". 

(5)  Section  11.56  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1320c  3)  IS  amended  by  striking 
■•under  this  Acf  each  place  the  term  ap- 
pears and  inserting  ■■under  the  National 
Health  Care  Act  of  I992^'. 

i6i  Section  1158ia)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1320c  7(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  ""title  XIX  of  this  Act"  and  insert- 
ing '"the  National  Health  Care  Act  of  1992". 

(7)  Section  1161(5)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1320c-12i5!)  is  amended  by 
striking  ""title  XVIII  and  XIX  of  this  Act" 
and  inserting  "the  National  Health  Care  Act 
of  1992'. 

(8!  Section  1164(c)(2i  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1320c  13(ch2!i  is  amended  by 
striking  "•part  A  or  part  B  of  title  XVIU'^ 
and  inserting  ■'the  National  Health  Care  Act 
of  I992^^. 

SEC.  406.  PUBUC   HF.A1.TH   FLNCTIO.NS  A.ND  AC 
TrVITIES  COM.MISSION. 

(a)  In  GENHiiAi.,  The  .Administrator  shall 
establish  a  Public  Health  Functions  and  Ac- 
tivities Commission  (referred  to  in  this  sec- 
tion as  the  ■■Commission"). 

(bi  Duties.— 

(1)  Study  and  recommendations —Not 
later  than  6  months  after  the  members  of  the 
Commission  are  appointed  under  subsection 
(c),  the  Commission  shall  conduct  studies 
and  prepare  recomm.endations  concerning— 


lAi  public  health  functions  and  activities 
that  should  remain  separate  from  the  na- 
tional health  care  program,  and 

'Bi  the  integration  of  public  health  pro- 
grams into  the  national  health  care  pro- 
gram 

i2i  Report. —The  Commission  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Administrator  a  report 
containing  the  recommendations  described 
in  paragraph  il  ^ 

(Ci  Membehship.— The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  9  members  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, including- 

(li  4  individuals  representing  public  health 
agencies  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  lev- 
els; 

(2)  1  health  economist;  and 

(3)  3  other  health  professionals. 

(d)  Term  of  Office.— Each  member  of  the 
Commission  shall  serve  for  the  life  of  the 
Commission. 

(ei  Vacancies.  Any  vacancy  occurring  in 
the  membership  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  manner  as  the  original  ap- 
pointment for  the  position  being  vacated. 
The  vacancy  shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the 
remaining  mem.bers  to  execute  the  duties  of 
the  Com.mission. 

(fi  Chairperson —The  Commission  shall 
select  a  Chairperson  from  among  it.s  mem- 
bers 

(gi  Compensation  and  Expenses.— 

(li  Compensation —Members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  receive  compensation  for 
service  on  the  Commission. 

i2i  Travel  expenses —Each  member  of  the 
Commission  shall  receive  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  at 
rates  authorized  for  employees  of  agencies 
under  suhchaptei  I  of  chapter  57  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  for  each  day  the  member 
is  engaged  in  the  performance  of  duties  away 
from  the  home  or  regular  place  of  business  of 
the  member. 

ih>  Powers— The  Commission  is  author- 
ized to — 

(1)  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  times; 

(2)  take  such  testimony: 

(3i  have  such  printing  and  binding  done: 

i4)  enter  into  such  contracts  and  other  ar- 
rangements: 

(5)  make  such  expenditures;  and 

(6(  take  such  other  actions. 
as  the  Commission  may  determine  to  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(1)  Oaths.— Any  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to 
witnesses  appearing  before  the  Commission. 

(J)  Obtaining  Inkor.vation  From  Federal 
.Agencies.  -The  Chairperson  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  secure  directl.v  from  any  Federal 
agency,  information  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the 
Commission,  if  the  information  may  be  dis- 
closed under  section  552  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Subject  to  the  previous  sen- 
tence, on  the  request  of  the  Chairperson,  the 
head  of  the  agency  shall  furnish  the  informa- 
tion to  the  Commission. 

ik)  Voluntary  Service.- Notwithstanding 
section  1342  of  title  31.  United  States  Code. 
the  Chairperson  of  the  Commission  may  ac- 
cept for  the  Commission  voluntary  services 
provided  b.v  a  member  of  the  Commission. 

(1)  Gii-Ts  AND  Donations.— The  Commission 
may  accept,  use.  and  dispose  of  gifts  or  dona- 
tions of  propert.v  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  the  Com.mission. 

(mi  Use  of  Mail.— The  Commission  may 
use  the  United  States  mails  in  the  same 
manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  as 
F"ederal  agencies. 
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ini  STAKF.— 

(1)  APPOINTMENT   AND   COMPENSATION       The 

Commission  may  appoint  ami  determine  the 
compensation  of  such  staff  as  the  Commis- 
sion (letermmes  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  duties  of  the  Commission. 

(2)  Limitations  —The  rate  of  comp)ensation 
for  each  staff  member  shall  not  exceed  the 
daily  equivalent  of  120  percent  of  the  rate 
specified  for  GS-15  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  for  each  day  the  staff  member  is  en- 
Raffed  in  the  performance  of  duties  for  the 
Commission  The  Commission  may  otherwise 
app<3int  and  determine  the  compensation  of 
staff  without  reK^ard  to  the  provisions  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  that  govern  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  and  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  that 
relate  to  classification  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates. 

(01  Experts  and  CoNsiti.TANTs.— The  Chair- 
person of  the  Commission  may  obtain  such 
temporary  and  intermittent  services  of  ex- 
f)erts  and  consultants  and  compensate  the 
experts  and  consultants  in  accordance  with 
section  3109(b)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
as  the  Commission  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(p)  Detail  ok  Fedkhai,  Employees.  -On 
the  request  of  the  Chairperson  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  head  of  any  Federal  agency 
shall  detail,  without  reimbursement,  any  of 
the  personnel  of  the  agency  to  the  Commis- 
sion to  assist  the  Commission  in  carrying 
out  its  duties.  Any  detail  shall  not  interrupt 
or  otherwise  affect  the  civil  service  status  or 
privileKes  of  the  Federal  employee. 

(qi  Technical  Assistance.-  On  the  request 
of  the  Chairperson  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  a  Federal  agency  shall  provide  such 
technical  assistance  to  the  Commission  as 
the  Commission  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  duties. 

(r)  Acthokization  oe  Apphopkiations.- 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Commission  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  cArry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subtitle.  The  sums  shall  remain  available 
until  expended,  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion. 

(SI   Termination.— The    Commission   shall 
terminate  on  submission   '^f  ">"   ••■;>.■'   de- 
scribed in  subsection  (bH2i 
SEC.  407.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTA.M  L  I  E.S  I  LIL>. 

(ai  Centers. -The  Administration  shall 
provide  on  a  retcional  basis  (either  directly  or 
through  contracts  with  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions)  technical  assistance  centers  for  States 
and  localities  in  - 

(1)  health  proiirram  planninK.  development, 
and  implementation; 

(2i  training, 

(3i  quality  assurance,  monitoring,  and 
evaluation: 

(4)  budifetinK; 

(5)  payment  procedures,  and 

(6)  development  of  integrated  automated 
data  processing  systems. 

(bi  States  With  Limited  Capacity.-  The 
technical  assistance  centers  shall  provide  re- 
sources to  assist  States  that  lack  the  capac- 
ity to  implement  certain  asrwcf*  nf  thr  nn 
tional  health  tare  prii^'ian; 

Subtitle  B — State  and  Local  .Xdniinisiriiiinn 
SEC.  411.  STATE  AGENCY. 

(a I  In  General  In  order  for  a  State  to  he 
elinfible  to  receive  payments  under  section 
302.  the  State  shall,  in  accordance  with  reKu- 
lations  established  by  the  Administration, 
designate  a  State  aKency  to  be  the  sole  State 
agency  to  carry  out  a  State  projfram  under 
this  Act. 


ibi  Planning  Fi  NcrioNs.-The  State  aKen- 
cy shall  develop,  on  the  basis  of  rec- 
ommendations made  by  State  and  local  plan- 
ning boards  under  section  412ic) — 

(li  goals  and  priorities  for  developing 
health  policy  and  programs; 

(2)  a  plan  for  the  equitable  distribution  of 
health  resources,  Including  the  development 
of  specialty  health  centers  that— 

(Ai  concentrate  highly  specialized  medical 
procedures,  equipment,  and  trained  special- 
ists; and 

(Bi  avoid  duplication  of  services:  and 

(3l  a   plan   for   the   integration   of  health 
ser\'ices  with  appropriM'.*'  .■^iKial  ;ind  hurn;in 
services. 
SEC.  412.  STAIV    AS1>  I  ( >(   \1    PI.\NM\(.  li(>\HII> 

(a)  Planning  Boards.— 

(1)  State  board. -Each  State  agency  shall 
establish,  in  accordance  with  regulations  es- 
tablished by  the  Administration,  a  State 
planning  lx)ard.  which  shall  be  composed  of 
12  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
head  of  the  State  program,  including— 

(A>  4  membere  representing  consumers, 
who  shall  be  representative  of  the  population 
of  the  State; 

(Bi  3  members  representing  health  care 
providers; 

(Ci  1  member  representing  the  business 
community; 

(D)  I  member  representing  organized  labor; 
and 

(El  2  representatives  of  appropriate  State 
agencies.  Including  health,  public  health,  so- 
cial services,  education,  public  welfare,  and 
employment  agencies. 

(2i  Local  boards  -Each  State  shall  estab- 
lish, in  accordance  with  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  Administration,  local  planning 
boards,  which  shall  be  composed  of  7  mem- 
bers who  shall  be  app<jlnted  by  the  head  of 
the  State  program,  including- 

(Ai  2  members  representing  consumers, 
who  shall  be  representative  of  the  population 
of  the  local  planning  area; 

(Bi  2  members  representing  health  care 
providers;  and 

(Ci  2  representatives  of  appropriate  local 
agencies,  including  health,  public  health,  so- 
cial services,  education,  public  welfare,  and 
employment  agencies. 

(3)  Terms  of  app(MNTMEnt.— Each  member 
of  a  State  or  local  planning  board  shall  serve 
for  a  term  of  3  years,  except  that  a  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  a  prede- 
cessor was  appointed,  shall  be  appointed  for 
the  remainder  of  such  term 

(4)  Vacancies. -Any  vacancy  occurring  In 
the  membership  of  a  State  or  local  planning 
board  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  original  appointment  The  vacancy  shall 
not  affect  the  power  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers to  execute  the  duties  of  the  board. 

ibi  Assessment. - 

ill  Information. -The  State  and  local 
planning  boards  shall  asse-ss.  for  each  State 
or  local  planning  area,  respectively— 

(A)  the  demand  for.  and  quality,  supply, 
and  distribution  of.  health  resources,  includ- 
ing - 

(l»  acute  care  hospitals; 

(ill  specialized  inpatient  facilities; 

dill  outpatient  facilities; 

(iv)  health  care  providers; 

(VI  specializiHl  medical  equipment;  and 

(vli  home  and  community-based  health 
programs;  and 

(Bi  the  medical,  menial,  and  psychosocial 
health  needs. 

(2i  Emphasis.— In  conducting  the  assess- 
ment described  in  paragraph  (li.  the  SlJite 
and  local  planning  boards  shall  give  special 


attention  to  health  professional  shortage 
areas  and  special  populations  of  consumers. 

(3)  Data. -In  conducting  the  assessment, 
the  State  and  local  planning  boards  shall 
consider  utilization  and  cost  data  from  the 
national  health  care  data  base. 

(CI  Recommendations  -The  State  and 
local  planning  boards  shall  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  State  agency  regarding 
the  goals,  priorities,  and  plans  described  in 
section  411(b).  and  shall  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Administration  regarding  the 
State  tiudk-'ft  dnscribi'd  in  xTtion  Ml 
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The    natjunal    health    caic    program    shall 
first    apply    to    covered    services    furnished 
after  .January  ] .  199  ■ 
SEC.  502.  KEPEAUt  A.MI  IN(  ( IKM  IH.\  I  l()\s. 

(a  I  Repeal  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid.— 
(li  Repeal —Titles  XVIII  and  XIX  of  the 

Social   Security  Act  i42  US  C.   1395  et  seq 

and  1396  et  seq. )  are  repealed, 
(b)  Repeal  of  CHAMPUS  Provisions.— 

(1)  In  general 

(A)  Amend.ments  to  chaiteh  .'«  of  title 
10.  — Sections  1079  through  1083.  1086.  and  1097 
through  1100  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
are  repealed. 

(B)  Table  of  sections-  The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  chapter  55  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  b.v  strik- 
ing the  items  relating  to  the  sections  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A> 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.-  Chapter  55 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  as 
follows; 

(Ai  Definition.- Section  1072  is  amended 
by  striking  paragraph  (4i. 

(Bi  Reimbirsement  of  the  department  of 
VETERANS  AFFAIRS. —Section  1104(b)  is 
amended— 

(I  I  in  the  subsection  heading,  by  striking 
•from  CHAMPUS  funds";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  'from  funds"  and  all  that 
follows  and  inserting  "for  medical  care  pro- 
vided by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
pursuant  to  such  agreement." 

(3)  I.mplementation.— 

(A)  Termin.\tion  of  health  c.\re.— No 
health  care  may  be  provided  under  a 
CHAMPUS  contract  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section. 

(Bi  Savings  provision.  Payments  for 
health  care  provided  pursuant  to  a 
CHAMPUS  contract  before  such  date  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  such  contract  and 
the  provisions  of  law  referred  to  in  para- 
graphs (IkAi  and  (2).  as  such  provisions  of 
law  were  in  effect  on  the  day  before  such  ef- 
fective date. 

iC)  Definition  -As  used  in  this  subsection, 
the  term  "CHAMPUS  contract    means— 

(I  I  a  contract  for  an  insurance,  medical 
service,  or  health  care  plan  entered  into  pur- 
suant to  section  1079(ai  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code: 

(ill  a  contract  for  health  »x»nefits  under 
such  a  plan  entered  into  pursuant  to  section 
1086(a  I  of  such  title;  and 

iiiii  a  contract  for  the  delivery  of  health 
care  entered  into  pursuant  to  section  1097  of 
such  title. 

(CI  Repeal  of  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  Medicai  Care  Provisions  — 

(li  In  general- Title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

'Ai  Chaiter  n— Chapter  17  is  repealed. 

iBi  Chapter  ts.    Chapter  73  is  repealed 

(Ci  Chapter  bl— Chapter  81  is  repealed. 

(Di  Chapter  m— Chapter  82  is  repealed 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.— 


(A)  Relating  to  chapter  n.-The  table  of 
chapters  at  the  beginning  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  and  part  II  of  such  title  are 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
chapter  17. 

iBi  Relating  to  chaptek  tj  -The  table  of 
chapters  at  the  beginning  of  .such  title  ami 
part  V  of  such  title  are  amended  by  striking 
out  the  item  relating  to  chapter  73 

(C)  Relating  to  chaiters  bi  ami  82  -The 
table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  such 
title  and  part  VI  of  such  title  are  amended 
by  striking  out  the  item.s  relating  to  chapter 
81  and  82. 

(3i  I.Vin.E.MENTATION.- 

(.^1     TKHMINATION      OF      HV;.^LTH     CAKK      AND 

OTHER  ASSISTANCE —No  health  care,  nursing 
home  care,  domiciliary  care,  other  medical 
care,  or  financial  or  other  assistance  related 
to  such  care  may  be  provided  by  contract  or 
otherwise  under  chapter  17.  73.  81,  or  82  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section. 

(B)  Savings  provision.— 

(i)  In  general— Payments  pursuant  to 
contracts  and  agreements  referred  to  in 
clause  (iii  before  such  date  shall  be  made  in 
accordance  with  such  contracts  and  agree- 
ments and  the  provisions  of  law  referred  to 
in  paragraph  d )  as  such  provisions  were  in 
effect  on  the  day  before  such  effective  date. 

(ii)  Contracts  and  agreements— Con- 
tracts and  agreements  referred  to  in  clause 
(i)  are  contracts  and  agreements  under  title 
38.  United  States  Code  that  are: 

(I  I  contracts  for  hospital  care  and  medical 
services  in  non-Department  of  Veterans  .Af- 
fairs facilities  under  section  603; 

(II)  contracts  with  organizations  for  emer- 
gency medical  services  under  section  611; 

I  III  I  contracts  for  medical  treatment  in 
such  facilities  under  section  612(aK6); 

(IV)  contracts  for  counseling  and  related 
medical  health  services  under  section 
612A(e); 

(V)  contracts  for  prosthetic  appliances 
under  section  614(a); 

(VI)  contracts  for  therapeutic  and  rehabili- 
tative services  under  section  618(b); 

I VII I  contracts  for  nursing  home  care  and 
adult  day  health  care  under  section  620(d)(li; 

I VIII I  contracts  for  treatment  of  alcohol, 
drug  abuse,  or  abuse  disabilities  under  sec- 
tion 620A(a)(l); 

(IX I  contracts  for  hospital  care,  medical 
services  and  nursing  home  care  abroad  under 
section  624(C); 

(Xi  contracts  to  provide  care  and  treat- 
ment by  the  Veterans  Memorial  Medical 
Center  of  the  Philippines  under  section 
632(a); 

(XI I  contracts  for  activities  conducted  by 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  other 
than  employees  of  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  under  section  5010(c); 

I XII I  sharing  agreements  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  under  section  5011(d); 

(XIII)  contracts  for  furnishing  health-care 
services  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
under  section  501  lib); 

(XIV)  contracts  for  prosthetic  appliances 
under  section  5023; 

(XV)  contracts  for  procurement  of  health- 
care items  under  section  5025(b);  and 

I XVI)  contracts  for  securing  specialized 
medical  resources  under  section  5053(a). 

id)  Repeal  of  Federal  Employees  Health 
HKNEFiTs  Program.— Chapter  89  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(e)  Provision  of  Services  by  Indian 
Health  Service.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  provide 
.  overed  sei"vices  to  eligible  individuals  not 


enrolled  in  the  Program  through  the  Indian 
Health  Service  in  lieu  of  health  services  pro- 
vided by  the  Service  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  including  services  pro- 
vided under  sections  201  through  204  of  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  .^1.1  <2b 
U.S.C.  1621  et  seq.  I. 

(f)  Effective  Date— Except  as  provided  in 
section  ijOSih).  this  section  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect 
on  .January  1.  1995 
SEC.  503.  TRANSITIO.N. 

;a)  State  Program  Grants. - 

111  Estahi.lshment.  -The  Adrriinistrator 
shall  award  grants  to  States  lo  enable  the 
States  to  plan  and  develop  State  programs. 

i2i  Eligibility.— To  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
grant  under  paragraph  1 1 1.  a  State  shall  sub- 
mit an  application  to  the  .Aidministrator  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing 
such  information  as  the  Administrator  may 
require. 

(3)  Althorization  ok  appkophiations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  subsection  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  each  of  the  1993  through  1995 
fiscal  years 

(b)  .Stvdv  Asri  Report.— 

(1)  STIDV.-  The  Administrator  shall,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement examine  possible  strategies  for  ac- 
complishing the  transition  and  provision  of 
services  described  in  section  502. 

(2 1  Rei^ort. -Not  later  than  .January  1. 
1993.  the  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  a  report 
containing— 

(A)  the  recommendations  of  the  Public 
Health  Functions  and  Activities  Commission 
set  forth  in  the  report  described  in  section 
406(b)(2); 

(B)  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, based  on  the  study  described  in 
paragraph  (1 );  and 

(C)  recommendations  for  legislative  reform 
to  accomplish  the  transition  and  provision  of 
services  described  in  section  502. 

1 3)  Modification. —Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act  and  to  the  extent 
the  Administration  determines  it  is  appro- 
priate and  fiscally  responsible,  the  Adminis- 
tration may  include  in  the  report  rec- 
ommendations to  reduce  the  period  between 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  the 
effective  dates  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act. 

(4 1  Effect  of  recom.mendations. -Unless 
the  Congress  enacts  a  disapproval  resolution 
under  the  procedures  described  in  section  504 
not  later  than  the  date  that  is  60  days  after 
the  submission  of  the  report  described  in 
paragraph  (2).  on  such  date — 

(A)  the  recommendations  contained  within 
the  report  shall  have  the  force  of  law;  and 

(B)  the  Secretary  shall,  in  accordance  with 
this  Act.  provide  covered  services  to  all  indi- 
viduals that  received  the  services  under  the 
provisions  of  law  specified  in  section  502. 

(c)  Regulations. — 

(1)  In  GENERAL— The  Administrator  shall 
issue  such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to 
provide  for  a  transition  to  the  national 
health  care  program  from  the  programs  that 
are  repealed  under  subsections  (a)  through 
(c)  of  section  502,  and  the  provisions  of  serv- 
ices by  the  Indian  Health  Service  under  sec- 
tion 502(d). 

(2)  Considerations.— In  promulgating  the 
regulations  described  in  paragraph  d)  the 
Administrator  shall  take  into  consideration 
the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  study  de- 
scribed in  subsection  <b)(l ). 


SEC.    504.    RIXES    GO\'ERNlNG    CONGRESSIONAL 
CONSIDERATION. 

!  a  I  Rules  of  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate— This  section  is  enacted  by  the 
Congress  — 

;  i  as  an  exercise  of  "he  rulemaking  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate, respectively,  and  as  such  is  deemed  a 
part  of  the  rules  of  each  House,  respectively. 
but  applicable  only  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  m  that  House  in  the 
case  of  disapproval  resolutions  described  in 
subsection  ibi,  and  supersedes  other  rules 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  rules  are  incon- 
sistent therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (SO  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House  1  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  that  House. 

ibi  Terms  of  the  Resolltion.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  term  "disapproval  res- 
olution" means  only  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
two  Houses  of  the  Congress,  providing  in— 

(li  the  matter  after  the  resolving 
clause  of  which  is  as  follows:  "That  the 
Congress  disapproves  the  action  of  the  Na- 
tional Health  Care  Administration  as  sub- 
mitted      by        the       Administration       on 

",  the  blank  space 

being  filled  in  with  the  appropriate  date;  and 

(2)  the  title  of  which  is  as  follows:  "Joint 
Resolution  disapproving  the  action  of  the 
National  Health  Care  Administration", 

(c)  Introduction  and  Referral.— On  the 
day  on  which  the  action  of  the  Administra- 
tion is  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate,  a  disapproval 
resolution  with  respect  to  such  action  shall 
be  introduced  (by  request)  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  Majority  Leader  of 
the  House,  for  himself  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  House,  or  by  Members  of  the 
House  designated  by  the  Majority  Leader  of 
the  House,  for  himself  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  House,  or  by  Members  of  the 
House  designated  by  the  Majority  Leader 
and  Minority  Leader  of  the  House;  and  shall 
be  introduced  iby  request)  in  the  Senate  by 
the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  for  him- 
self and  the  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
or  by  Members  of  the  Senate  designated  by 
the  Majority  Leader  and  Minority  Leader  of 
the  Senate.  If  either  House  is  not  in  session 
on  the  day  on  which  such  an  action  is  trans- 
mitted, the  disapproval  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  such  action  shall  be  introduced  in 
the  House,  as  provided  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, on  the  first  day  thereafter  on  which 
the  House  is  in  session.  The  disapproval  reso- 
lution introduced  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Senate  shall  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  each  House, 

Id)  .'AMENDMENTS  PROHIBITED.— No  amend- 
ment to  a  disapproval  resolution  shall  be  in 
order  m  either  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  Senate;  and  no  motion  to  suspend  the 
application  of  this  subsection  shall  be  in 
order  in  either  House,  nor  shall  it  be  in  order 
in  either  House  for  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
entertain  a  request  to  suspend  the  applica- 
tion of  this  subsection  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

(e)  Period  for  Committee  and  Floor  Con- 
sideration— 

(1)  In  general —Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  if  the  committee  or  commit- 
tees of  either  House  to  which  a  disapproval 
resolution  has  been  referred  have  not  re- 
ported it  at  the  close  of  the  45th  day  after  its 
introduction,  such  committee  or  committees 
shall  be  automatically  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  disapproval  resolu- 
tion and  it  shall  be  placed  on  the  appropria- 
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tlon  calendar  A  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 
disapproval  resolution  shall  be  taken  in  each 
House  on  or  before  the  close  of  the  45th  day 
after  the  disapproval  resolution  is  reported 
by  the  committees  or  committee  of  that 
House  to  which  it  was  referred,  or  after  such 
committee  or  committees  have  been  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  the 
disapproval  resolution.  If  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage by  one  House  of  a  disapproval  resolu- 
tion of  that  House,  that  House  receives  the 
same  disapproval  resolution  from  the  other 
House  then  - 

lAi  the  procedure  in  that  House  shall  be 
the  same  as  if  no  disapproval  resolution  had 
been  received  from  the  other  House:  but 

(B)  the  vote  on  final  passage  shall  be  on 
the  disapproval  resolution  of  the  other 
House. 

(2i  COMPUTATio.N  OF  DAYS.  — For  purposes  of 
paragraph  ( li.  in  computing  a  number  of 
days  in  either  House,  there  shall  be  excluded 
any  day  on  which  the  House  is  not  in  session. 

(f)  Floor  Co.\sideration  i.n  the  House  ok 

REI'H ESENT ATI V  ES  - 

(1»  Motion  to  i-roceed.  -  A  motion  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  a  disapproval  resolution 
shall  be  highly  privileged  and  not  debauihlc 
An  amendment  to  the  motion  shall  not  he  in 
order,  nor  shall  It  be  in  order  to  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(2)  Debate.  Debate  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  a  disapproval  resolution 
shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  20  hours, 
which  shall  be  divided  equally  between  those 
favoring  and  those  opposing  the  disapproval 
resolution.  A  motion  further  to  limit  debate 
shall  not  be  debauble.  It  shall  not  be  in 
order  to  move  to  recommit  a  disapproval  res- 
olution or  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  a  disapproval  resolution  is  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to. 

(3)  Motion  to  postpo.ve.  -Motions  to  post- 
pone.  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  a  dis- 
approval resolution,  and  motions  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  other  business,  shall 
be  decided  without  debate. 

(4i  Ain'EAi.-s.  -  All  appeals  from  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Chair  relating  to  the  application 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre.sentativp.s 
to  the  procedure  relating  to  a  disapproval 
resolution  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

l5l  GE.NEHAL   RULES   AI'PLY.      Kxcept   tO   the 

extent  specifically  provided  in  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  consiileration 
of  a  dl.'sttpproval  resolution  shall  be  governed 
by  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
applicable  to  other  bills  and  resolutions  in 
similar  circumstances, 
(g)  Floor  Consioeratio.v  in  the  Se.natk. - 

(1)  Motion  to  proceed. -A  motion  in  the 
Senate  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a 
disapproval  resolution  shall  be  privileged 
and  not  debatable  An  amendment  to  the  mo- 
tion shall  not  be  in  order,  nor  shall  It  he  in 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to. 

(2)  General  deb.\te.— Debate  in  the  Senate 
on  a  disapproval  resolution,  and  all  debat- 
able motions  and  appeals  in  connection 
therewith,  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than 
20  hours.  The  time  shall  be  etjually  divided 
between,  and  controlled  by.  the  Majority 
Leader  and  the  Minority  Leader  or  their  des- 
ignees. 

(3i  Debate  ok  .motions  and  appeal.-^. -De- 
bate in  the  Senate  on  any  debatable  motion 
or  appeal  in  connection  with  a  disapproval 
resolution  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than 
1    hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between,  and 


controlled  by,  the  mover  and  the  manager  of 

the  disapproval  resolution,  except  that  in 
the  event  the  manager  of  the  disapproval 
resolution  is  in  favor  of  any  such  motion  or 
appeal,  the  time  in  opposition  thereto,  shall 
be  controlled  by  the  Minority  Leader  or  his 
designee.  Such  leaders,  or  either  of  them, 
may.  from  time  under  their  control  on  the 
passage  of  a  disapproval  resolution,  allot  ad- 
ditional time  to  any  Senator  during  the  con- 
sideration of  any  debatable  motion  or  ap- 
peal, 

(4)  Other  motions.- a  motion  In  the  Sen- 
ate to  further  limit  debate  is  not  debatable. 
A  motion  to  recommit  a  disapproval  resolu- 
tion is  not  in  order. 

(h)  Poi.NT  of  Order  Requiring  Super- 
majohitv  for  modifications  to  actions 
Once  Approved. 

(li  Ln  general.-  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
to  consider  any  amendment  to  the  actions  of 
the  National  Health  Care  Administration  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 

(2i  Waiver. -The  point  of  order  described 
In  paragi'aph  ili  may  be  waived  or  suspended 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Sen- 
ate only,  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  three- 
fifths  of  the  Members  duly  chosen  and  sworn 
SEC.  S05.  RELATION  TO  EMPLOYEE  RETIREMENT 
INCOME  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1974 

The    provision.-;    of    the    Employee    Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  i29  U.S.C.  1001  et 
seq  I  are  superseded  to  the  extent   in.  i.n. int- 
ent with  the  requirements  of  this  .^ 
TITLE  VI— MISCFIIANEOUS  FR()\  l^lo.N.S 
SEC.  601.  nil  I   tiH  lili.H  is. 

(ai   SE.Nr-r.  >n    C  ■  iM  .hKSS,    -It    Is   irif   siTlse  of 

Congre.Hs  that  consumers  In  the  national 
health  care  program  shall  have  the  rights 
specified  in  the  bill  of  rights  set  forth  in  sub- 
section lb  I. 

(b)  Bill  of  Rights 

III  Consumers  shall  have  the  right  to- 

(Ai  receive  timely  health-related  Informa- 
tion; and 

iB)  be  Involved  in  decisions  affecting  their 
health. 

iCi  receive  prompt  evaluation,  humane 
care,  and  professional  treatment; 

(Di  receive  services  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  religion,  sex.  national  origin,  age. 
health  condition,  sexual  preference,  income, 
language,  or  geographic  residence  in  an 
urban  or  rural  area; 

lE)  refuse  treatment  or  prescribed  services 
and  know  the  consequences  of  such  refusal; 

iFi  be  treated  with  dignity  and  respect; 

(Gi  maintain  privacy  and  confidentiality; 

(Hi  maintain  confidentiality  of  financial 
and  health  reconls; 

(I>  obtain  access  to  medical  records; 

(J)  obtain  treatment  in  the  least  restric- 
tive setting: 

iKi  express  or  file  grievances; 

iLi  be  informed  if  treatment  or  services 
are  denied,  reduced,  or  terminated; 

(Ml  obtAin  information  and  forms  that  are 
easily  understood  and  that  are  written  in  a 
language  understoo<i  by  the  consumer  or 
health  care  provider; 

iNi  obtain  health  care  services  that  are 
.sensitive  to  the  cultural  attituiles  of  the 
consumer  population  being  served;  and 

(Oi  receive  quality  health  care  services  In 
any  penal  in«»)r!it!nn 

SEC        KOJ        m  --(    Mil   H        \M)       I  .1  Ml  .\>  I  I:  \  111  pS 
I'Kl  1.11  1    I  ^ 

lai  I.N  Gt-SKitAL. -The  AilmuuaU'ator  shaii 
establish  and  carry  out.  directly  or  by  grant, 
research  and  demonstration  projects  that 
will  examine— 

<lttA»  ways  of  better  providinif  covered 
services   through    the   national    health   care 


program  to  consumers  residing  in  rural, 
central  city,  and  other  health  professional 
shortage  areas;  and 

(Bi  alternative  models  for  delivering  pri- 
mary health  and  mental  health  services  to 
medically  underser\'ed  populations: 

(2i  the  effectiveness  of  the  national  health 
care  program  in  enabling  access  to  health 
care  services  for  minorities,  women,  and 
other  special  populations  who  have  tradi- 
tionally had  problems  with  access  to  health 
care  (to  be  initiated  2  years  from  the  date  of 
implementation!; 

(3)  the  relationship  between  psychosocial 
well-being  and  illness  and  disease; 

(4 1  successful  health  education  and  treat- 
ment approaches  in  avoiding  preventable  ill- 
nesses and  diseases; 

(5)  innovative  prevention,  treatment,  and 
service  delivery  approaches  to  health  and 
mental  health  care  delivery  to  mentally  im- 
paired persons: 

(6)  innovative  prevention,  treatment,  and 
service  delivery  approaches  to  Improve  the 
mental  health  and  psycho.social  well-being  of 
the  elderly; 

i7i  the  impact  of  interprofessional  collabo- 
ration on  the  effectiveness  of  care  coordina- 
tion in  inpatient  and  outpatient  health  care 
settings,  including  long-term  care  settings; 

(8i  quality  assurance  and  program  effec- 
tiveness with  respect  to  mental  health  care 
services: 

(9i  the  development  of  quality  indicators 
for  measuring  treatment  effectiveness;  and 

(10)  the  effectiveness  and  cost  of  selective, 
widely  used  diagnostic  and  treatment  proce- 
dures. 

(b)  APPLICATION— To  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this  section,  an  entity  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Administrator 
at  su^  h  time,  in  such  manner,  and  contain- 
ing such  information  as  the  Administrator 
may  require.  Including  an  assurance  that  the 
entity  shall  submit  to  the  Administrator 
such  information  as  the  Administrator  may 
require  to  comply  with  subsection  lo. 

ic(  .ANNUAL  REH)RT.-The  Administrator 
shall  prepare  and  submit  a  report  to  Con- 
gress by  not  later  than  April  1  of  each  year 
(beginning  with  1995)  concerning  the  progress 
of  the  research  and  demonstr;i' ir>n  Diuifi  l.^ 
conducted  under  this  >.ecU(in 
SEC.  603.  l'RE\-EVnON.  HE.VIllI  rid  iMi  1 1 1(  .\ 
\M)  UK  \l  I  II  \W  \Hf  Sh  ^s  |H(>(.k.\M 
(.IC\S|s 

lai  K.siAHi.i.sH.MKNi.  The  AUministiiitor 
shall  make  grants  to  eligible  entities  to  es- 
Ublish— 

il)  innovative  st.atewide  or  local  preven- 
tion and  health  promotion  programs,  such  as 
communU.v-based  wellness  and  outreach  pro- 
grams and  school-based  programs;  and 

(2)  health  awareness  programs  in  schools, 
workplaces,  health  and  social  agencies. 

(bi  APPLICATION  -To  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this  section,  an  entity  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Administrator 
at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  contain- 
ing such  information  as  the  Administrator 
may  require. 

Summary  of  the  National  Health  Care  act 
OK  1992 

The  National  Health  Care  Act  of  1992  fun- 
damentally restructures  the  current  health 
care  system.  This  tJill  would  offer  full  cov- 
erage for  high  quality,  cost-efficient,  and  eq- 
uitably-financed health  and  mental  health 
care  to  all  Americans.  The  national  health 
plan  proposes  a  federally-administered,  sin- 
gle-payer system  with  state  responsibility  to 
ensure  delivery  of  health  services,  payment 
to  all  providers,  and  planning  in  accordance 
with   federal   guidelines.   The   plan   provides 


coverage  of  comprehensive  benefits,  includ- 
ing long-term  care.  Enrollees  have  the  free- 
dom to  choose  among  a  full  range  of  public 
and  private  providers,  including  alternative 
delivery  plans. 

The  national  health  care  plan  is  financed 
primarily  through  a  progressive  federal  dedi- 
cated tax  on  persona!  income  and  employer- 
paid  payroll  and  corporate  income  taxes. 
States  are  expected  to  pay  their  fair  share 
through  a  formula-based  contribution. 

While  its  anticipated  that  the  plan's  costs 
may  initially  come  close  to  the  current  level 
of  health  care  expenditures,  the  unique  de- 
livery system  improvements  and  the  cost 
containment  features  built  into  the  proposal 
are  expected  to  decrease  health  care  expendi- 
tures over  time.  The  national  health  plan  ex- 
pands coverage  to  the  37  million  uninsured, 
as  well  as  the  millions  who  are 
undersinsured,  and  eliminates  the  inequities 
in  paying  for  health  care  that  characterize 
our  current  system. 

Coverage  and  enrollment:  All  persons  re- 
siding in  the  United  States  are  covered 
through  the  national  health  plan.  Each  per- 
son has  the  freedom  to  choose  from  among 
any  of  the  participating  public  and  private 
providers,  facilities  or  care  delivery  options. 
Individuals  will  enroll  in  the  national  health 
plan  in  the  state  in  which  they  reside. 

Coverage  through  employers  or  other  pri- 
vately purchased  health  insurance  is  discon- 
tinued, although  private  insurance  plans 
ma.v  provide  coverage  for  services  not  cov- 
ered under  the  national  health  plan. 

Benefits: 

Care  coordination  services. 

Primary  prevention  and  health  promotion 
services,  including  comprehensive  well-child 
care  for  everyone  0-21;  perinatal  and  infant 
health  care;  routine,  age-appropriate,  clini- 
cal health  maintenance  examinations  for  ev- 
eryone over  21:  family  planning  services;  and 
school-based  primary  prevention  programs. 

Outpatient  primary  care  services. 

Mental  health  services. 

Substance         abuse  treatment         and 

rehabiliatlon  programs. 

Impatient  and  outpatient  hospital  services. 
Including  emergency  and  trauma  services. 

Inpatient  and  outpatient  professional  serv- 
ices. 

Laboratory  and  radiology  services. 

Long-term  care,  including  home  and  com- 
munity-based services. 

Hospice  care. 

Prescription  drugs,  medical  supplies,  and 
durable  medical  equipment. 

Dental  care. 

Hearing  and  speech  services. 

Vision  care. 

Exclusions:  Heslth  services  excluded  from 
coverage  include  cosmetic  surgery,  except 
medically  necessary  reconstructive  surgery; 
and  certain  amenities  in  inpatient  facilities, 
such  as  private  rooms,  unless  medically  nec- 
essary. 

Cost-sharing:  There  are  no  copayments  or 
deductibles  for  health  care  services  How- 
ever, residents  of  nursing  homes  and  other 
residential  facilities  are  required  to  pay  a 
modest  room  and  board  fee.  These  fees  may 
be  waived  for  those  below  the  poverty  line. 

Improved  service  delivery  provisions:  The 
National  Health  Care  Act  provides  unique 
and  improved  prevention  and  health  pro- 
motion services:  promotes  comprehensive, 
coordinated,  and  continuous  care  that  ad- 
dresses the  total  health  needs  of  every  per- 
son through  the  use  of  primary  care  provid- 
ers, care  coordination  services,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  comprehensive,  integrated  health 
delivery    plans;    provides    access    to    health 


services  to  underserved  populations:  pro- 
motes the  expansion  of  community-based 
health  and  mental  health  services:  and  es- 
tablishes state  screening  and  care  coordina- 
tion systems  for  the  delivery  of  long-term 
care. 

Administration:  A  new  independent  federal 
agency  is  established  to  administer  the  na- 
tional health  care  plan.  The  new  agency  will 
receive  policy  direction  from  an  appointed 
national  health  care  board  representing 
health  experts  and  consumers.  All  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration are  transferred  to  the  new 
agency.  Medicare.  Medicaid.  CHAMPUS.  the 
Federal  Employee  Health  Benefits  Program, 
and  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs' 
health  programs  are  folded  into  the  national 
health  care  plan. 

The  agency  provides  the  states  with  an  an- 
nual global  budget  for  all  covered  health 
care  expenditures.  The  global  budget  for 
each  state  is  based  on  a  formula  that  consid- 
ers size  of  population,  age  distribution,  the 
cost  of  delivering  care,  socio-economic  fac- 
tors, and  a  number  of  key  health  status  indi- 
cators. State  global  budgets  will  include  all 
state  health  block  grant  funds. 

The  states,  in  accordance  with  federal 
guidelines,  will  ensure  the  implementation 
of  all  state  health  services,  determine  the 
distribution  of  health  care  funding,  develop 
and  administer  a  mechanism  to  pay  and  re^ 
imburse  health  care  providers,  work  with  lo- 
calities in  undertaking  health  planning  and 
coordination  with  appropriate  social  and 
human  services,  implement  a  quality  assur- 
ance program,  administer  a  consumer  advo- 
cacy and  information  program,  and  license 
and  regulate  all  health  care  providers  and  fa- 
cilities. 

Payment  to  providers:  Hospitals  will  re- 
ceive a  prospective  global  budget,  to  be  de- 
veloped through  annual  negotiations  with 
the  designated  state  agency.  Global  budgets 
will  only  be  used  for  operating  expenses.  Sep- 
arate funds  for  capital  expansion  and  pur- 
chase of  expensive,  highly-specialized  equip- 
ment will  be  subject  to  approval  by  the 
state.  Other  health  care  facilities  will  be 
paid  either  on  the  basis  of  a  prospective  glob- 
al budget  or  capitation  as  determined  by  the 
state. 

Autonomous  health  care  practitioners  and 
group  practices  will  be  reimbursed  on  the 
basis  of  fee-for-service.  although  group  prac- 
tices may  choose  capitation.  The  reimburse- 
ment rate  will  be  based  on  a  negotiated  na- 
tl.onal  fee  schedule,  adjusted  for  regional 
variations. 

Quality  assurance  and  consumer  protec- 
tion: The  agency  will  establish  a  National 
Council  on  Quality  Assurance  and  Consumer 
Protection  that  is  responsible  for  determin- 
ing guidelines  and  overseeing  the  quality  as- 
surance system.  Quality  assurance  standards 
and  certification  and  licensing  criteria  will 
be  established  for  all  health  care  providers. 

Peer  Review  Organizations  (PROsi  as  pro- 
vided for  in  Title  XI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  will  be  extended  to  cover  all  types  of 
health  care  providers  and  services.  The  PROs 
will  be  responsible  for  utilization  review  and 
quality  control.  The  composition  of  PROs 
must  be  rrultidisciplinary  to  reflect  the 
types  of  services  reviewed.  Each  PRO  is  re- 
quired to  liave  a  Consumer  Board  to  oversee 
the  PROs.  make  recommendations  on  PRO 
contracts  and  carry  out  educational  pro- 
grams. 

The  federal  atrency  will  develop  a  national 
health  care  data  base  to  study  quality,  effec- 
tiveness, utilization  and  cost  of  care  with  re- 
spect to  all  types  of  health  and  menial 
health  services. 


Federal  and  state  consumer  advocacy  pro- 
grams will  be  established  to  administer  om- 
budsman programs,  hotlines  for  complaints, 
consumer  information  and  education  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  the  national  health  plan 
contains  a  consumer  bill  of  rights. 

Planning:  The  national  health  plan  re- 
quires state  and  local  planning.  At  each 
level,  the  health  planning  function  will  in- 
clude collecting  and  evaluating  data  to  de- 
termine the  supply  of  and  demand  for  health 
resources,  the  distribution  of  such  resources, 
and  the  health  needs  of  the  population  in  a 
given  jurisdiction.  Goals  and  priorities  will 
be  formulated  to  serve  as  guides  to  the  devel- 
opment of  health  policy  and  programs  at 
each  level  of  government. 

Financing:  The  national  health  care  plan  is 
financed  primarily  from  a  federal  dedicated 
tax  on  personal  income  and  employer-paid 
pa.vroll  and  corporate  income  taxes.  Addi- 
tional sources  of  revenue  include  a  state  con- 
tribution based  on  a  formula  that  ensures 
that  each  state  pays  its  fair  share,  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  cigarette  and  alcohol  tax. 

All  revenues  are  placed  in  a  National 
Health  Care  Trust  Fund.  AU  current  federal 
appropriations  for  health  programs  are  fold- 
ed into  the  national  health  program  and 
transferred  to  the  Trust  Fund. 

Research  and  demonstration  grants:  The 
plan  provides  funds  for  research  efforts  to: 
develop  alternative  models  of  health  delivery 
for  special  populations;  study  the  impact  of 
psychosocial  well-being  on  illness  and  dis- 
ease; develop  approaches  to  encouraging 
healthy  life-styles:  study  effective  interven- 
tion models  for  the  mentally  impaired;  and 
to  examine  the  impact  of  care  coordination 
on  treatment  effectiveness  and  efficiency. 

Funds  would  be  available  to  continue  to 
develop  quality  indicators  for  measuring 
treatment  effectiveness  in  all  types  of  health 
care  settings,  and  to  develop  practice  guide- 
lines for  physicians  and  other  health  care 
practitioners.  Research  will  also  be  directed 
at  reducing  the  number  of  unnecessary  medi- 
cal and  diagnostic  procedures. 

Additionally,  special  federal  grants  would 
be  available  for  innovative  state-wide  or 
local  prevention  and  health  promotion  pro- 
grams. 

Medical  malpractice  reforms:  A  special 
commission  would  be  established  to  develop 
recommendations  for  medical  malpractice 
reform.  The  goals  of  such  reforms  are  to  re- 
duce the  costs  associated  with  malpractice 
insurance,  reduce  the  basis  for  malpractice 
claims,  target  physicians  and  other  health 
care  providers  who  are  incompetent,  and  de- 
velop mechanisms  that  will  protect  consum- 
ers who  are  victims  of  malpractice.* 


By  .Mr.  FOWLER: 
S.  2824.  A  bill  10  authorize  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  and  suitability  of  des- 
ignating the  Augusta  Canal  National 
Historic  Landmark  District  as  a  Na- 
tional Heritage  Area,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

AUGCSTA  CANAL  NATIONAL  HERITAGf:  AREA 
STUDY  ACT 

•  Mr,  FOWLER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  pro- 
mote the  preservation  of  the  Augusta 
Canal  National  Historic  Landmark  Dis- 
trict in  Georgia. 

This  historic  waterway  has  been  a 
critical  factor  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  this  entire  region  for  nearly 
130   years.    The   textile   mills   that   en- 
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suifil  prosperity  here  in  the  1850's 
could  not  have  been  built  without  this 
canal,  which  continues  to  power  Au- 
gusta's cotton  mills  today.  The  history 
of  the  canal  is  intertwined  with  the 
history  not  only  of  Augusta,  but  of  the 
entire  South.  In  1978,  the  National 
Park  Service  recog^nized  the  canal's 
importance  by  makins:  it  a  national 
historic  landmark. 

That  was  a  good  first  step.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  need  to  go  further  to  protect 
and  preserve  this  irreplaceable  re- 
source. Nine  years  after  the  Park  Serv- 
ice named  this  site  a  historic  land- 
mark, the  Park  Service  also  named  it 
an  endangered  resource.  This  year, 
they  strengthened  that  ominous  label 
by  attaching  'priority  one"  to  the 
title. 

Obviously,  we  need  to  act.  and  we 
need  to  act  quickly.  For  that  reason,  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  direct  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  work  with  the 
Augusta  Canal  Authority,  the  city  of 
Augusta.  Richmond  and  Columbia 
Counties,  and  the  concerned  citizens  of 
this  area  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
and  conclusive  plan  of  action. 

This  bill,  the  Augusta  Canal  National 
Heritage  Area  Study  Act,  authorizes 
the  Park  Service  to  provide  technical 
and  financial  assistance  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  long-term  resource  manage- 
ment plan.  The  Park  Service  will  also 
ensure  that  this  plan  is  a  coordinated 
effort^-with  full  public  participation - 
so  that  its  recommendations  can  be 
achieved  with  agreement  on  all  sides. 
Finally,  the  study  authorized  in  my 
b:ll  would  also  determine  whether  this 
area  should  be  designated  a  National 
Heritage  Area. 

The  Augusta  Canal  has  a  long  and 
rich  history.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
type  of  cooperative  planning  outlined 
in  this  bill  will  produce  a  long-term 
strategy  for  preserving  and  enhancing 
the  cultural,  historical,  natural,  and 
recreational  resources  of  this  nation- 
ally significant  area.« 


By  Mr.  AKAKA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bhkaux,    Mr.    INOUYK,   and    Mr. 

JOHNSTON): 

S.  2825.  A  bill  to  amend  the  P'oreign 
Trade  Zones  Act  to  clarify  that  crude 
oil  consumed  in  refining  operations  is 
not  subject  to  duty  under  the  Har- 
monized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

DUTY  TKK.ATMENT  OK  CKHT.M.N  CRl'DE  OIL 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  affirm 
the  intent  of  Congress  and  the  will  of 
the  courts  regarding  the  treatment  of 
foreign  trade  zone  oil  refineries  by  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service.  Senators 
Brk.\ux.  Inouyk,  and  Johnston  join  me 
in  introducing  this  legislation. 

Currently.  11  oil  refineries  operate 
within  foreign  trade  zones  in  Hawaii, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas.  A  number  of  ap- 
plications are  pending  for  foreign  trade 
subzone  refineries  at  other  sites. 


Most  refineries  today  rely  on  an  in- 
creasingly large  percentage  of  im- 
ported oil  to  compensate  for  the  de- 
cline in  domestic  production.  During 
the  refining  process,  a  small  portion  of 
the  crude  oil  or  derivative  product  is 
consumed  in  the  course  of  the  refining 
process,  and,  therefore,  never  enters 
the  Customs  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

Under  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Act 
of  1934  no  duty  is  paid  on  merchandise 
which  is  consumed  or  destroyed  in  a 
zone.  The  Congress  created  distinct 
geographical  zones  separate  from  the 
Customs  territory  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  case  of  crude  oil  and  its  de- 
rivatives, this  interpretation  was  con- 
firmed by  the  courts  in  a  1978  decision 
by  the  Customs  Court— now  known  as 
the  Court  of  International  Trade-in 
the  case  of  Hawan  Independent  Refiner]/. 
Inc.  v.  United  States  (Customs  Decision 
4777).  The  court  ruled  that  since  the 
subject  merchandise  never  physically 
entered  the  Customs  territory  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  not  subject  to  duty 
since  it  never  exits  the  zone.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  decision  in  the  HIRI 
case,  the  Customs  Service  is  precluded 
from  imposing  duties  on  foreign  crude 
oil  which  enters  a  foreign  trade  zone 
and  is  consumed  in  the  refining  proc- 
ess. 

Despite  this  unambiguous  ruling,  a 
number  of  refineries  in  foreign  trade 
zones  must  continue  to  pay  duty  on 
foreign  crude  oil  consumed  in  the  proc- 
ess of  refining.  Beginning  on  January  1. 
1988,  the  Customs  Service,  having  lost 
the  HIRI  case,  nonetheless  insisted 
that  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board 
[FTZB]  esiablish  conditions  in  the 
trade  zone  grants  which  require  the 
payment  of  duty  on  fuel  consumed  dur- 
ing refining.  In  order  to  receive  favor- 
able consideration  of  an  application  for 
subzone  status,  the  grantee  is  required 
to  submit  to  the  condition  that:  •For- 
eign crude  oil  used  as  fuel  for  the  refin- 
ery shall  be  dutiable."  Thus  the  Cus- 
toms Service  has  been  able  to  cir- 
cumvent the  intent  of  Congress,  and 
the  judicial  affirmation  of  this  intent, 
in  order  to  collect  duties  through  the 
trade  zone  grant  process.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  action,  today  we  see 
situations  where  two  or  more  refinery 
subzones  located  in  the  same  foreign 
trade  zone  are  subject  to  different  duty 
treatment. 

My  legislation  corrects  this  inequi- 
table treatment  of  oil  refineries  oper- 
ating within  foreign  trade  subzones  by 
clarifying  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones 
Act.  My  amendment  reaffirms  that 
crude  oil  consumed  in  the  refining 
process  is  not  subject  to  duty.  Remem- 
ber this  oil  never  loses  the 
extraterritorial  protection  of  the  for- 
eign trade  zone. 

This  amendment  will  have  a  nominal 
effect  upon  customs  collections,  but  is 
essential  to  the  continued  viability  and 
productivity  of  the  zone-based  compa- 


nies. These  companies  produce  the  en- 
ergy resources  our  country  depends  on. 
The  legislation  is  narrow  in  scope,  but 
it  will  ensure  that  refineries  operating 
foreign  trade  subzones  within  our 
States  will  continue  operations,  con- 
tinue providing  good  jobs,  and  continue 
contributing  to  local  economies.  Petro- 
leum industry  analysts  estimate  that 
the  total  savings  for  the  affected  refin- 
eries will  be  approximately  S600.000  to 
$800,000  annually. 

Congress  enacted  the  Foreign  Trade 
Zones  Act  to  attract  international  in- 
vestment, promote  the  economic  bene- 
fits of  a  broadened  industrial  base,  and 
encourage  international  trade  and 
commercial  activity  within  the  United 
States.  Imposition  of  this  ill-advised 
condition  by  the  FTZ  Board  clearly 
runs  contrary  to  the  original  intent  of 
the  Act.  We  need  to  keep  these  refiner- 
ies operating  in  foreign  trade  zones. 
Imposition  of  duties  seriously  impedes 
the  competitiveness  of  U.S. -based  oper- 
ations, and  gives  an  unfair  advantage 
to  petroleum  products  imported  from 
overseas  refineries.  Foreign  refineries 
which  ship  finished  petroleum  products 
to  the  United  States  do  not  pay  cus- 
toms duties  on  fuel  consumed.  My  bill 
assures  a  level  playing  field  for  all  U.S. 
refineries  and  treats  American  refiner- 
ies the  same  as  foreign  competitors. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  cor- 
rects an  inequitable  situation  which 
threatens  the  competitiveness  and  via- 
bility of  refineries  operating  in  foreign 
trade  subzones.  I  urge  m.v  colleagues  to 
join  us  in  supporting  this  important 
bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

S  2825 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
Tfsentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  as.tembled. 

SECTION    1.    CERTAI.N    FUEL   NOT   SUBJECT   TO 
DUTY. 

lai  In  General.— Section  3(d)  of  the  Act  of 
June  18.  1934  (commonly  known  as  the  For- 
eign Trade  Zones  Act  (19  U.S.C.  81c(d))  is 
amended — 

ill  by  sirikinK  -In  regard"  and  inserting 
••(1)  C.mxllation  of  relative  values.— In 
reirard":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

•(2)  Fuel  consumed  ln  refining  oper- 
ations.—Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  crude  oil  and  derivatives  thereof, 
admitted  into  a  foreign  trade  zone  and 
consumed  in  the  refining  process,  are  not 
subject  to  duty.". 

lb)  Effective  D.^TE.-The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  admitted  into  a  foreign  trade  zone 
after  the  date  which  is  GO  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By   Mr.   KENNEDY   (for  himself. 
Mr.    Hatkield.   Mr.   Pell.   Mr. 
Si.MON.      Mr.      DeConcini.      Mr. 
Kerry,  and  Mr.  Bradlkyi. 
S.  2826.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  obliga- 
tion  of   the   United   States   to   refrain 


from  the  involuntary  return  of  refugees 
outside  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

INTERN.ATIUN.-KL  K>:KrGEK  PROTECTION  ACTT 

Mr.  KENNKDY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  join  with  other  Senators  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  in  introducing  legis- 
lation to  reverse  President  Bush's  Ex- 
ecutive  order  on  Haiti, 

Two  weeks  ago.  with  a  cruel,  callous. 
and  capricious  stroke  of  his  pen.  Presi- 
dent Bush  signed  an  Executive  ordei- 
that  reversed  decades  of  American 
leadership  in  providing  sanctuary  for 
refugees  fleeing  political  persecution. 

By  ordering  the  Coast  Guard  to  re- 
turn all  Haitians  directly  to  Haiti, 
without  even  pausing  to  question 
whether  they  qualify  for  refugee  sta- 
tus, the  administration  has  washed  its 
hands  of  the  fate  of  all  refugees  in  all 
lands. 

This  hypocrisy  of  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration is  shocking.  Two  years  ago.  the 
administration  sharply  criticized  Great 
BriUin  for  doing  the  same  thing— forc- 
ibly returning  Vietnamese  refugees 
fiom  Hong  Kong  to  Vietnam. 

Whether  it  is  a  Bosnian  in  the  Bal- 
kans, an  Ethiopian  m  Kenya,  a  Bur- 
mese in  Bangladesh,  or  a  Vietnamese 
in  Hong  Kong,  the  Bush  administra- 
tion's action  means  that  the  example 
of  the  United  Stales  will  l>e  cited  when- 
ever other  nations  decide  to  slam  their 
own  doors  on  refugees  and  force  them 
back  into  the  hands  of  their  oppressors. 

The  legislation  we  are  introdui.ing  is 
intended  to  reverse  President  Bush's 
Executive  order  and  make  clear  that, 
in  accord  with  international  law.  polit- 
ical refugees  fleeing  persecution  should 
not  be  forcibly  returned  to  the  coun- 
tries they  have  fled. 

The  legislation  does  not  dictate  the 
procedures  which  the  administration 
should  follow  to  comply  with  this  obli- 
gation. However,  we  would  clearly  ex- 
pect that  careful  screening  by  trained 
INS  asylum  officers  would  be  necessary 
to  insure  that  legitimate  refugees  are 
not  returned  involuntarily. 

In  addition.  I  hope  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  permit  Haitians  to  be  rep- 
resented by  counsel  as  they  apply  for 
asylum,  and  that  it  will  grant  tem- 
porary protected  status  to  Haitians 
until  the  violence  and  political  crisis 
in  Haiti  subside. 

It  is  regrettable  that  this  legislation 
is  even  necessary. 

In  my  view,  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  international  law 
are  clear.  Article  33  of  the  1951  U.N. 
Convention  relating  to  the  status  of 
refugees  states  that  no  country  "shall 
expel  or  return  a  refugee  in  any  man- 
ner whatsoever  to  the  frontiers  of  ter- 
ritories where  his  life  or  freedom  would 
be  threatened  on  account  of  his  race. 
religion,  nationality,  membership  of  a 
particular  social  group  or  political 
opinion.  " 

The  administration  now  claims  that 
this  obligation  does  not  apply  to  U.S. 


ships  that  rescue  refugees  on  the  high 
seas.  Perhaps  the  .Supreme  Court  will 
accept  that  shameful  attempt  to  evade 
our  legal  responsibility.  Perhaps  not. 

In  any  event,  our  legislation  settles 
this  legal  dispute  by  writing  clearly 
into  our  immigration  laws  that  the 
United  States  cannot  return  persecuted 
refugees,  regardless  of  where  they  come 
into  U.S.  custody. 

Since  the  coup  m  Haiti  8  months  ago. 
the  Bush  administration  itself  has 
found  that  over  30  percent  of  the  refu- 
gees picked  up  by  the  Coast  Guard  have 
sufficiently  strong  claims  for  political 
asylum  to  merit  additional  processing 
in  the  United  States.  Yet.  in  a  pan- 
icked overreaction  to  the  continuing 
now  of  boat  people,  the  administration 
has  suddenly  decided  to  return  all  Hai- 
tians—regardless of  the  merit  of  their 
claims  of  persecution. 

Clear  alternatives  were  available. 
The  number  of  refugees  at  Guantanamo 
could  have  been  reduced  by  streamlin- 
ing and  expediting  the  screening  proc- 
ess: thousands  of  Haitians  have  been 
kept  waiting  for  weeks  to  have  then- 
asylum  claims  reviewed.  Voluntary 
agencies  and  others  could  have  been 
enlisted  to  help  applicants  complete 
their  asylum  applications.  And  with  an 
investment  of  $6-S7  million,  the  facili- 
ties in  Guantanamo  could  have  been 
strengthened  to  withstand  the  summer 
heat  and  any  possible  threat  from  the 
upcoming  hurricane  season. 

Of  the  17  million  refugees  around  the 
world,  most  are  now  surviving  m  Third 
World  countries  that  have  generously 
received  them,  but  can  barely  sustain 
the  burden. 

The  United  States  itself  will  admit 
110.000  refugees  this  year  from  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  there  is  no  jus- 
tification for  the  exclusion  of  Haitians. 
The  Haitian  boat  people  deserve  equal 
justice  with  other  refugees.  The  Bush 
administrations  misguided  policy 
must  be  reversed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

s.  -.1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynih.\n.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  51.  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  44 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
hibit the  manufacture,  transfer,  or  im- 
portation of  .25  caliber.  .32  caliber,  and 
9  millimeter  ammunition. 
s  se 

At  the  reijuest  of  Mr.  THURMOND,  the 
name  of  the  .Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
68.  a  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  chiropractors  as  commissioned 
officers  in  the  Armed  Forces  to  provide 
chiropractic  care,  and  to  amend  title 
37.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  spe- 
cial pay  for  chiropractic  officers  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 


S.  503 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  BiNGAMAN]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  503.  a  bill  to  establish  certain 
environmental  protection  procedures 
withm  the  area  comprising  the  border 
i-egion  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

S.  664 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  THLTtMOND.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  664.  a  bill  to  require  that  health 
warnings  be  included  in  alcoholic  bev- 
erage advertisements,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  844 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DoMENici.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  844.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  mint- 
ing and  circulation  of  SI  coins. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DASCHLE,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  BiNGAMAN]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  879.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  clarify  the 
treatment  of  certain  amounts  received 
by  a  cooperative  telephone  company 
indirectly  from  its  members, 
s.  loo: 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Shelby,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1002.  a  bill  to  impose  a  criminal  pen- 
alty for  flight  to  avoid  payment  of  ar- 
rearages in  child  support. 

S.  1175 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  KERRY,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  LOTT]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1175.  a  bill  to  make  eligibility  stand- 
ards for  the  award  of  the  Purple  Heart 
currently  in  effect  applicable  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who  were  taken  prisoners  or 
taken  captive  by  a  hostile  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  its  agents  or  a  hostile  force 
before  April  25.  1962.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1372 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1372,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  existing  spectrum  to  .Ama- 
teur Radio  Service. 

S.  1423 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DODD,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1423.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to 
limited  partnership  rollups. 

.S.   ItJTO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Seymour,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Kassebaum]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1670.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  provide 
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that  .m  ••mployee  shall  not  be  excluded 
from  t  hi'  niuiimum  wage  and  maximum 
hour  exemption  for  certain  employees 
because  the  employee  is  not  paid  on  a 
salary  basis,  and  for  other  purposes. 

.\t  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Gi.KNN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1838.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  .\vt  to  provide  for  a 
limitation  on  use  of  claim  sampling'  to 
deny  claims  or  recover  overpayments 
undef  medicare. 

S.  1966 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BiDEN.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiKTH]  was  added  tis  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1966,  a  bill  to  establish  a  national 
background  check  procedure  to  ensure 
that  persons  working  as  child  care  pro- 
viders do  not  have  a  criminal  history  of 
child  abuse,  to  initiate  the  reporting  of 
all  State  and  Federal  child  abuse 
crimes,  to  establish  minimum  guide- 
lines for  States  to  follow  in  conducting 
background  checks  and  provide  protec- 
tion from  inaccurate  information  for 
persons  subjected  to  background 
checks,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  lt«8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  SnEi-BY]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1988.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
improved  standards  to  prevent  fraud 
and  abuse  in  the  purchasing  and  rental 
of  durable  medical  equipment  and  sup- 
plies, and  prosthetics  and  orthotics, 
and  prosthetic  devices  under  the  medi- 
care program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3018 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  D.\.scHi.E].  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  G.\RN]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2018.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Food.  Agriculture,  Conservation, 
and  Trade  Act  of  1990  to  provide  that  a 
single  Federal  agency  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  making  technical  determina- 
tions with  respect  to  wetland  or  con- 
verted wetland  on  agricultural  lands. 

S.  20M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  H.\tkiei,d.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MURKOWSKI]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2064.  a  bill  to  impose  a  one-year 
moratorium  on  the  performance  of  nu- 
clear weapons  tests  by  the  United 
States  unless  the  Soviet 
ducts  a  nuclear  weapons 
that  period. 

S.  2113 

.\t  the  request  of  Mr. 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2113.  a  bill  to  restore  the 
Second  Amendment  rights  of  all  Amer- 
icans. 

s.  2m 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  NUNN.  the 
names   of   the    Senator   from    Alabama 


Union   con- 
test dui'ing 
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(Mr.  SHELBY),  ti;.-  .<.'rn'-i  from  Idaho 
[.Mr.  CR.MG].  tlir  .s.  :;,i;..:  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  S.a.nk'KI)].  the  Senator 
from  .Mississippi  [.Mr  CocHRAN).  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr  Gore], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar]. 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Brown],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
.M^rrzKNBAUM],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Braki.ky]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2134.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  minting  of  commemorative 
coins  to  support  the  1996  Atlanta  Cen- 
tennial Olympic  Games  and  the  pro- 
grams of  the  United  States  Olympic 
Committee. 

S.  »M 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Durenberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2204.  a  bill  to  amend  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  to  repeal  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  penalties  with  re- 
spect to  grants  to  States  for  safety  belt 
and  motorcycle  helmet  traffic  safety 
programs. 

S.  2306 

\\.  the  request  of  Mr.  Ka.sten.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  BURDICK]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2206.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  and  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  expand 
the  social  security  exemption  for  elec- 
tion officials  and  election  workers  em- 
ployed by  State  and  local  governments. 

S.  2331 

.\t  the  request  of  Mr.  Akaka.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  BURUICK),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  BURN.s).  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2321.  a  bill  to 
increase  the  authorizations  for  the  War 
in  the  Pacific  National  Historical 
Park.  Guam,  and  the  American  Memo- 
rial Park.  Salpan.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Akaka.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Lugar)  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2321,  supra. 

S    2327 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD)  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  WiRTH)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  2327.  a  bill  to  suspend  certain 
compliance  and  accountability  meas- 
ures under  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act. 

s  zita 

.\K.  the  request  of  Mr.  .McCaln.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop)  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2362.  a  bill  to 
amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  repeal  the  reduced  medicare 
payment  provision  for  new  physicians. 

S.  2373 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouy'E)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 


2373.  a  bill  to  amend  the  i.  i.  T:  .lining' 
Partnership  Act  to  establi.-ji  .i  .  immu- 
nity works  progress  program,  and  a  na- 
tional youth  community  corps  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  programs. 

S.  2515 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2,S15,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  jot. 
training  programs  for  unemployed  vet- 
erans and  persons  who  have  been  re- 
cently separated  from  the  Armed 
Forces,  to  pay  certain  assistance  and 
benefits  to  employers  of  such  veterans 
and  persons,  such  veterans,  and  such 
persons  to  defray  certain  costs  relating 
to  the  provision  of  such  training,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  2530 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Seymour),  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Wirth).  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [.Mr.  Inouyk).  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [.Mr  Bentsen).  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr  Hatch),  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [.Mr  Conrad]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2.S30.  a  bill  to 
establish  the  John  Heinz  Competitive 
Excellence  .\ward. 

S.  2624 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2624.  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Interagency 
Council  on  the  Homeless,  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Food  and 
Shelter  Program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2667 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hkklin.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2667.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  clar- 
ify the  application  of  the  act  with  re- 
spect to  alternate  uses  of  new  animal 
drugs  and  new  drugs  intended  for 
human  use. 

S.  2682 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
H.\TCH].  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (.Mr.  Thur.mond).  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2682.  a 
bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  mint  coins  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  protection  of  Civil  War 
battlefields,  and  for  othei-  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  .Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  .North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanfohd],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Baucus],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy),  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Adams)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2682.  supra. 


S.  2107 

At  the  request  of  Mi.  Rikglk.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  .\labama 
[Mr.  Heflin].  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  KastkM.  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  RoBBj.  the  .Senator  from 
Minnesota  (.Mr.  Wellstonf,].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Ht.au].  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  |Mr.  Bur- 
dick). the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston),  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  .^KAKA]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2707.  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  minting  and  issuance  of  coins  in 
commemoration  of  the  Year  of  the 
Vietnam  Veteran  and  the  10th  anniver- 
.~aiy  of  the  dedication  of  the  Vietnam 
Vetei'ans  Memorial,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2755 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Movnihan.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  PELL)  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2755.  a  bill  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  pro- 
vide grants  to  States  to  provide  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  to  de- 
fense-dependent contractors. 

S.  2763 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Rmth.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns),  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Ml-  Wirth],  the  Senator  from  Or- 
egon [Mr.  Hatfield],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  MURKOWSKl]  were 
added  as  cosponsois  of  S.  2763.  a  bill  to 
establish  the  Mike  Mansfield  Fellow- 
ship Program  for  intensive  training  in 
the  Japanese  language,  government, 
politics,  and  economy. 

S.  27fe4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2764.  a  bill  to  revive  and 
strengthen  the  "Super  301'  authority 
of  the  U.S.  Trade  Repi^esentative  to 
eliminate  unfair  trade  barriers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  2801 

At  the  request  of  .Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2801.  a  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  of 
1967  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  ad- 
ministrative review  of  employment  dis- 
crimination claims  made  by  Federal 
employees,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  28<M 

At  the  request  of  Mrs  Kassebaum. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  CRAN.STON]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2804.  a  bill  to  establish  a 
program  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  employers  and  labor  unions,  in 
order  to  assist  in  prepannir  the  work- 
place to  employ  women  in 
apprenticeable  occupations  and  other 
nontraditional  occupations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  MITCHELL,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Fowler],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Ford],  and  the  .Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [.Mr.  Sanford] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2808.  a 
1)111  to  extend  to  the  People's  RepublK 
of  China  renewal  of  nondiscriminatory 
(most-favored-nation)  treatment  until 
1993  provided  certain  conditions  are 
niet . 

S.  2810 

At  the  request  of  Mr. 
of  the  Senator  from 
Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
.S.  2810.  a  bill  to  recognize  the  unique 
status  of  local  exchange  carriers  in 
providing  the  public  switched  network 
infrastructure  and  to  ensure  the  broad 
availability  of  advanced  public 
switched  network  infrastructure. 

S,  281 ! 

.•\t  the  request  of  Mr.  RIEOLE.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Wirth)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2814.  a  bill  to  ensure  proper  and 
full  implementation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  of 
Medicaid  coverage  for  ceitain  low-in- 
come Medicare  beneficiaries. 

SKNATE  JOINT  KKSdl.UTION  238 

\t  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle].  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  238, 
a  joint  resolution  designating  the  week 
beginning  September  21,  1992,  as  "Na- 
tional Senior  Softball  Week." 

SENATK  ..lOINT  KESOI.rTIOS  247 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (.Mr.  Conrad]  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  247,  a  joint  resolution 
designating  June  11,  1992.  as  "National 
.Alcoholism  and  Drug  .Abuse  Counselors 
Day," 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  248 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conrad,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Danforth]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  248,  a 
joint  resolution  designating  .August  7. 
1992.  as  "Battle  of  Guadalcanal  Re- 
membrance Day." 

senate  .joint  resolution  252 

.At  the  request  of  Mr,  DiXON.  the 
name  of  the  .Senator  from  Arizona  (.Mr. 
DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  252,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  of 
April  19-25,  1992.  as  "National  Credit 
Education  Week." 

.■^.^:^  VFE  joint  RESOLLTION  260 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
names  of  the  .Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Bor?:n].  the  Senator  fio.m  Hawaii 
[Mr.  .AKAKA],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Garn],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[.Mr.  ExoN],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina   [Mr.   Hollings],   the   Senator 


from  Connecticut  [Mr.  LlEBER.M.\N].  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [.Mr.  PELL]. 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Lott],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jensey  [Mr.  Lautenberg],  the  Senator 
from  Ai-izona  [Mr.  McCain],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SPEC- 
TER], the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr, 
Dole],  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  260,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  of  Oc- 
tober 18,  1992.  through  October  24,  1992, 
as  "National  School  Bus  Safety  Week." 

SEN.\TK  JOINT  RE.SOLCTION  262 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  262.  a  Joint 
resolution  designating  July  4.  1992.  as 
"Buy  .American  Day." 

>ENATE  JOINT  resolution  297 

At  the  request  of  .Mr.  PRYOR.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  CRANSTON]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  297.  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  to  provide  for 
the  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLCTION  304 

.At    the    request    of   Mr.    Roth,    the 

names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor].  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  NUNN].  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  BURNS],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  BRYAN],  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser].  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Ms.  Ml- 
kulski],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Ml'.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  coats],  the  Senator  from  .Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Mack],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  the  Senator  from 
.Missouri  [.Mr.  Danforth],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  MURKOWSKi],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [.Mr.  GraH-'^M], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hollings].  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levin]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  304,  a 
joint  resolution  designating  January  3. 
1993,  through  January  9,  1993.  as  "Na- 
tional Law  Enforcement  Training 
Week." 

SENATE  .lOINT  RESOLUTION  306 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'.Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
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[Mr.  Cut'HRANj.  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Cdnrau]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 306.  a  joint  resolution  desi)?natinp 
October  1992  as  'Italian-American  Her- 
itage and  Culture  Month." 

SKNATK  JOINT  HK.SOLITION  310 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  LoTT]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  310.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  Autrust  1.  1992. 
as  "Helsinki  Human  Rijfhts  Day." 

SENATE  CONCLRRENT  RESOLUTION  K 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  89.  a  concur- 
rent resolution  to  express  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  concernin*?  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Environment 
and  Development. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RE.SOI.CTION  113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kastkn],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  CoNRAD).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  BiDKN].  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowlkr). 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mi'.  Bump- 
ers], the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stkvkns],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Rkio).  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns],  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Brkaux].  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanks],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dankorth).  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  CRAIG]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  113,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution concerning  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  reunification  of  Jerusalem. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  310— SENSE 
OF  THE  SENATE  IN  DISAPPROV- 
ING AN  ACT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.    LOTT   submitted    the    following 
resolution;  which  was  I'eferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs: 
s  Res.  310 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
In  clisapprovinK  of  the  action  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council  desiribed  as  follows; 
The  Health  Care  BenefiLs  Expansion  Act  of 
1992  (DC.  Act  »  188).  signed  by  the  Mayor  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  on  April  15,  1992. 
and  transmitted  to  Congress  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 602(c)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
Government  and  Governmental  Reorganlza- 
tion  Act  on  .^pril  28   1992 


SENATE  Hi:.Si)LL  i'lLiN  311-COM- 
MENDING  THE  FHYEBURG  ACAD- 
EMY IN  FRVEHURG.  MK.  ON  THE 
OCCASION  OK  ITS  BICENTENNIAL 

Mr  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
C(JHKN)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to; 

S.  Res.  311 

Whereas  Fryeburg  Academy,  located  in 
Fryeburg,  Maine,  was  founded  two  hundred 


years  ago.  on  August  17.  1792.  by  twenty-five 
citizens  seeking  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  their  sons; 

Whereas  within  fifteen  years  of  its  found- 
ing. Fryeburg  Academy  distinguished  itself 
through  pioneering  efforts  to  provide  an 
equal  educational  opportunity  for  female 
students; 

Whereas  Daniel  Webster,  a  former  memlser 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  was  among  the 
principals  of  this  premier  educational  insti- 
tution; 

Whereas  Fryeburg  Academy  has  earned  an 
international  reputation  as  a  center  for  ex- 
cellence through  the  consistent  cultivation 
among  its  students  of  academic  achieve- 
ment, scholarly  practice,  and  personal  integ- 
rity; and 

Whereas  for  two  centuries  of  academic  in- 
struction. Fryeburg  Academy  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  fundamental  importance  of  liv- 
ing by  the  rules  of  a  democratic  society: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Hesolved,  That  Fryeburg  Academy,  located 
in  Fryeburg,  Maine,  is  hereby  commended  on 
the  occasion  of  its  bicentennial.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  transmit  to  Fryeburg  Academy  a 
copy  of  this  resoiutinn  acknowledging  and 
commending  thi? 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  312— AU- 
THORIZING TESTIMONY  BY  AN 
EMPLOYEE  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DOLE)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  Res.  312 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Louts  C.  Smit  v 
Department  of  ih«>  Treasury.  Docket  No.  DA- 
1221  920259-W  1.  pending  before  the  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board,  the  appellant  has 
caused  a  subpoena  to  lie  issued  for  the  testi- 
mony of  Don  Wilson,  an  employee  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  staff  of  Senator  Harry  Reld; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  rule  XI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under 
the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
can.  b.v  administrative  or  judicial  process,  be 
taken  from  such  control  or  possession  but  by 
permission  of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  is  needed  for  the  promotion  of  jus- 
lice,  the  Senate  will  take  such  action  as  will 
promote  the  ends  of  justice  consistent  with 
the  privileges  of  the  Senate:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  Don  Wilson  is  authorized  to 
testify  in  the  case  of  Louis  C.  Smit  v.  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  except  concerning 
matters  for  which  a  privilege  should  be  as- 
serted. 


NOTICE  UF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATIRAI. 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public  the  following 
correction  pertaining  to  an  upcoming 
hearing  before  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

The  hearing  scheduled  on  Thursday. 
June  11,  1991,  has  been  rescheduled.  The 
hearing  will  take  place  on  Thursday. 
June  18.  1992.  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  SD- 


366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, First  and  C  Streets,  NE,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  State  regulation  of 
natural  gas  production. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  ma.v  testif.v 
by  invitation  only.  However,  those 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
for  the  printed  hearing  record  should 
send  their  comments  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington.  DC  20510.  Atten- 
tion; Don  Santa. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Don  Santa  of  the  committee  staff 
at  (202)  224-4820. 

Mr.    President.    I   would   like   to  an- 
nounce for  the  public   that  a  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  before  the  full  Com 
mittee    on    Energy    and    Natural    Re- 
sources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  Wednes- 
day, June  17,  1992,  at  2  p  m.  in  room  366 
of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office  Building 
in  Washington.  DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  from  Jerry  Langdon 
and  William  Liedtke.  nominees  to  be 
members  of  the  F'ederal  Energ:y  Regu- 
latory Commission. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Rebecca  Murphy  at  (202)  224-7562. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS,  NATIONAL 

r■.^RKs  .^ND  forests 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearings  has  been  scheduled  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Livnds,  National  Parks  and  Forests  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Tues- 
day. June  23,  1992,  beginning  at  2:30 
p.m.  in  room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building  in  Washington. 
DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  following  bills 
currently  pending  before  the  sub- 
committee: 

S.  225.  to  expand  the  boundaries  of  the 
Fredericksburg  and  Spotsylvania  County 
Battlefields  Memorial  National  Military 
Park.  VA; 

S.  1925,  to  remove  a  restriction  from  a  par- 
cel of  land  owned  by  the  city  of  North 
Charleston,  SC,  in  order  to  permit  a  land  ex- 
change, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2563.  to  provide  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
historic  structures  within  the  Sandy  Hook 
Unit  of  Gateway  National  Recreation  Area 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  2006.  to  establish  the  Fox  River  National 
Heritage  Corridor  in  Wisconsin,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  2181.  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  by  exchange  land.*  in  the 
Cuyahoga  National  Recreation  Area  that  are 
owned  by  the  Slate  of  Ohio; 

H.R.  2444.  CO  revise  the  boundaries  of  the 
George  Washington  Birthplace  National 
Monument;  and 

H.R.  3519.  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
the  Steamtown  National  Historic  Site. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
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by  invuation  only.  However,  anyone 
\vl.shIn^^  to  sufimit  written  testimony 
to  tie  included  in  the  hearing  record  is 
well  ome  to  do  so.  Those  wishing  to 
submit  written  testimony  should  send 
two  copies  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  For- 
ests. Committee  on  Energy  and  Nalu- 
I'.il  Resources,  304  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
Hi-e  Building.  Washmtrton.  DC  20510. 

Vol  further  information  regarding 
•l!ic  hearing,  please  c-ontact  David 
Brook.'-  of  the  subcommittee  staff  at 
1  202  I  22-1  9863. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce for  the  public  that  a  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  before  the  Sub- 
rdmmittee  on  Public  Lands.  National 
Parks  and  Forests  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday.  July  1.  1992.  beginning  at  2 
p.m.  in  room  SO  3iJ6  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building'  in  Washington. 
DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  H.R.  1096.  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  programs, 
functions,  and  activities  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  for  fiscal  years 
1992.  1993.  1994.  and  1995;  to  improve  the 
management  of  the  public  lands;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Because  of  the  limited  lime  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  anyone 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
to  be  included  in  the  hearing  record  is 
welcome  to  do  so.  Those  wishing  to 
submit  written  testimony  should  send 
two  copies  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  For- 
ests. Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources.  304  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington.  DC  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  hearing,  please  contact  David 
Brooks  of  the  subcommittee  staff  at 
(202)  224-9863. 

Cii.MMIITKK  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  Rules 
Committee  will  meet  on  Wednesday. 
June  17.  1992.  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  SR-301.  to 
markup  pending  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative business.  The  proposed  agenda 
includes  the  following:  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  57,  to  establish  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress: Senate  Resolution  273,  to  amend 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to 
provide  guidance  to  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  their  employees,  in  dis- 
charging the  representative  function  of 
Members  with  respect  to  communica- 
tions from  f)etitioners;  an  original  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
American  Folklife  Center  for  fiscal 
years  1993  through  1997:  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolutions  221.  259.  and  275.  pro- 
viding for  the  appointments  of  Hanna 
Holborn  Gray,  Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr.. 
and  Wesley  Samuel  Williams.  Jr.,  re- 
spectively, as  citizen  regents  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution:  S.  523.  to  authorize  ihe  es- 


tablishment of  the  National  Afncan- 
.^merican  Memorial  Museum  within 
the  Smithsonian;  S.  1598.  to  authorize 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  to  acquire  land  for  wa- 
tershed protection  at  the  Smithsonian 
Environmental  Research  Center,  and 
for  other  purposes;  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  112.  to  authorize  printing  of 
"Thomas  Jefferson's  Manual  of  Par- 
liamentary Practice."  as  prepared  by 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate; and  an  original  resolution  author- 
izing the  Senate  to  participate  in  State 
and  local  government  transit  programs 
pursuant  to  section  629  of  the  Treasury. 
Postal  Service  and  General  Govern- 
ment Appropriations  Act.  1991. 

The  administrative  agenda  includes 
the  following:  Regulations  I'or  payment 
for  telecommunications  ecjaipment  and 
services  furnished  by  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate  as 
provided  by  Public  Law  100-123;  policy 
for  use  of  balconies.  Russell  Senate  Of- 
fice Building;  use  of  entrances  to  Sen- 
ate Office  Buildings;  regulations  gov- 
erning use  of  the  Senators'  dining 
room:  regulations  for  the  Senate 
Health  Care  Program  by  the  Office  of 
the  Attending  Physician;  regulations 
for  the  Senate  Health  and  Fitness  Fa- 
cility by  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol:  regulations  regarding 
payee  signatures  on  vouchers;  regula- 
tions regarding  certifications  of  Senate 
Recording  Studio  and  Photographic 
Studio  e.xpenses:  regulations  governing 
use  of  bicycle  racks.  Hart  Office  Build- 
ing Garage;  proposal  for  designation  of 
permanent  office  suites  for  the  State  of 
California;  and  regulations  on  public 
transportation  subsidy  by  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  markup,  please  contact  Carole 
Blessington  of  the  Rules  Committee 
staff  on  extension  40278. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  Tuesday.  June  9.  1992, 
at  2:30  p.m..  in  closed  session,  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  Department  of 
Defense  special  access  programs  and 
procedures,  in  review  of  S.  2629.  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1993. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMnTKK  O.N  r,o\KHNMKNTAL  .AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  Tuesday.  June  9.  1992. 
at  10:30  a.m.  for  a  hearing  on  the  sub- 
ject: U.N.  peacekeeping  efforts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEL  ON  B.^NKING.  HOUSING.  AND  URB.^^ 
.\FFAIRS 

.Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday. 
June  9.  1992.  at  10  a.m.  to  conduct  a 
hearing  on  the  condition  of  the  bank- 
ing industry  and  the  bank  insurance 
fund. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCO.MMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 
.\ND  GENERAL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. Subcommittee  on  .Agricultural 
Research  and  General  Legislation,  be 
allowed  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  June  9.  1992.  on 
the  utility  of  expanded  lamb  reporting 
services  bv  USDA. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
ol)jection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

COM.MITTKE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
June  9.  1992.  at  9:30  a.m.  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  comprehensive  health  care  re- 
form proposals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  OS  LABOR  .^ND  HUM.^N  RESOURCES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  June  9.  1992. 
at  9:30  a.m..  for  a  hearing  on  Implemen- 
tation of  the  Nutrition  Labeling  and 
Education  Act  of  1990. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  .STRATEGIC  FORCES  AND 
NUCLE.^R  DETERRENCE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Strategic  Forces  and  Nu- 
clear Deterrence  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
on  Tuesday.  June  9.  1992.  at  9  a.m..  in 
open  session,  to  receive  testimon.v  on 
Department  of  Energy  work  force  tran- 
sition and  conversion  issues,  in  review 
of  S.  2629.  the  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1993: 
S.  2483.  the  Department  of  Energy  De- 
fense Nuclear  Facilities  Adjustment 
Assistance  Act:  and  S.  2506.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Defense  Nuclear  Facili- 
ties Work  Force  Restructuring  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ACKNOWLEDGING  NEWS  OF  NA- 
TIONAL SERVICE  GRANT  AN- 
NOUNCE.MENTS 

•  Ms.   MIKULSKI.   Mr.   President,  yes- 
terday   the    Commission    on    National 
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aiii  Community  Service  announced  its 
first  gri^nts  to  help  hundreds  of  Amer- 
ican communities  restore  the  ethic  of 
service  and  helping  others  that  made 
this  country  Kreat. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Maryland  is 
one  of  only  two  States  that  will  be  re- 
ceiving funds  for  the  four  major  provi- 
sions of  the  National  and  Community 
Service  Act,  and  that  thousands  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  State  will  now  be  able  to 
get  help  to  those  that  need  it. 

I  have  worked  to  pass  this  law  be- 
cause I  know  that  Marylanders  and 
millions  of  Americans  are  facing  criti- 
cal questions  that  effect  their  daily 
lives.  They  are  asking  How  will  we  pay 
for  our  own  or  our  child's  education? 
Where  will  we  get  a  downpayment  on 
our  first  home^  How  will  our  neighbors 
and  our  community  regain  the  "habits 
of  the  heart"  that  made  America 
great? 

And  they  are  asking  how  they  can 
recreate  that  sense  of  pride  and  com- 
munity in  their  neighborhoods  that 
would  prevent  the  awful  riots  that  we 
saw  earlier  this  year  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  answer  comes  from  giving  Amer- 
icans a  chance  to  invest  in  themselves 
and  in  their  communities  through 
"sweat  equity.  '  The  National  Service 
Commission  is  doing  just  that. 

The  new  National  Service  Commis- 
sion grants  total  $63  million,  and  they 
have  used  a  very  qualified  and  dedi- 
cated 21-memher  board  to  make  the 
most  of  that  money.  They  have  re- 
viewed hundreds  of  proposals  and  fund- 
ed only  the  very  best.  And  the  States 
and  towns  that  are  getting  grants  ai-e 
using  them  to  leverage  both  the  pri- 
vate and  the  human  capital  that  is 
needed  to  bring  back  the  ethic  of  com- 
munity service  and  to  get  help  to  those 
people  and  those  places  that  need  it  the 
most. 

These  grants  are  supporting  local 
groups  of  citizens  in  Baltimore  and 
Rockville  and  elsewhere  who  will  use 
hands-on.  person-to-person  solutions. 
They  are  getting  architects  and  bank- 
ers and  steelworkers  out  from  behind 
their  drafting  hoards  and  desks  and 
furnaces  and  letting  them  use  their 
skills  to  help  their  neighbors— rebuild- 
ing a  church  or  a  recreation  center,  or 
helping  tutor  kids  who  are  close  to 
dropping  out  of  school. 

I  am  also  glad  to  say  that  Maryland 
and  six  other  States  are  being  funded 
for  demonstration  projects.  I  fought  for 
this  provision  because  I  know  that 
most  full-time  workers  in  Maryland 
cannot  afford  to  make  2  years  off  to 
"do  good."  Now  in  those  seven  States 
they  will  be  able  to  use  their  weekend 
time  to  deliver  meals  on  wheels,  or 
tutor  the  illiterate,  or  volunteer  as 
firefighters. 

And  in  return  for  their  service  work, 
these  volunteers  will  get  a  chance  to 
invest  in  themselves  just  as  they  are  in 
their  communities.  They  will  help  re- 
open a  State   park   in   Maryland,   help 


teach  adults  to  read  in  Baltimore,  and 
get  nutrition  to  pregnant  mothers  in 
western  Maryland. 

And  in  the  seven  demonstration 
States  volunteers  serving  part-time  for 
3  years  or  more  will  get  vouchers  to 
help  pay  for  their  higher  education  or 
for  a  downpayment  of  a  first  home. 
These  workers  will  be  able  to  earn  up 
to  $2,000  per  year  for  a  part-time  com- 
mitment of  3-6  years. 

It  was  about  20  years  ago  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  challenged  Americans  to 
"do  for  their  country"  rather  than 
waiting  for  our  country  to  do  for  us.  I 
am  proud  that  the  Commission  on  Na- 
tional and  Community  Service  is  car- 
rying through  on  that  challenge. 

I  also  want  to  commend  Senators 
Kknnkdy  and  Nunn  for  joining  me  in 
the  long  fight  to  make  our  National 
Service  Act  of  1990  law— a  law  that  will 
work  for  Americans.  I  also  want  to 
commend  Senator  Wofford.  who  since 
joining  the  Senate,  and  before  that 
through  his  work  in  Pennsylvania  and 
with  President  Kennedy,  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  make  service  a  top  prior- 
ity for  the  United  States.* 


I)p:regulati()n  ds    tmk  .mltual, 
p'und  industry 

•  Mr.  SLMON.  Mr.  President,  recently. 
I  received  a  letter  from  W.A.  Anderson. 
Jr..  managing  partner  of  a  small  secu- 
rities firm  in  Houston.  TX. 

He  wrote  to  me  at  the  request  of  a 
longtime  friend.  Bernard  Rapoport. 
who  told  me  that  what  was  con- 
templated in  the  mutual  industry 
would  not  serve  the  Nation  well. 

I  told  him  I  knew  very  little  about 
the  field,  but  I  would  be  pleased  to  get 
some  information  I  have  received  this 
letter  from  Mr  Anderson,  and  the  let- 
ter makes  a  great  deal  of  sense  to  me. 

I  am  going  to  print  a  copy  of  these 
remarks  in  the  Conckessionai.  Rkcokd 
that  include  his  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. I  urge  my  colleagues  who  are 
on  the  Senate  Banking  Committee  to 
look  at  this  carefully. 

What  I  do  believe  strongly  is  that  we 
should  not  be  moving  into  huge  oper- 
ations in  the  securities  field.  It  sounds 
good,  but  It  makes  no  more  sense  than 
doing  the  same  in  the  banking  field. 
The  threat  to  the  stability  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  has 
not  come  from  the  small  banks  of 
America  but  from  a  few  large  banks  in 
America. 

Diversity  in  this  field  strikes  me  as 
making  a  great  deal  of  sense. 

The  second  point  he  makes  is  that  we 
should  be  encouraging  the  small  inves- 
tor and  not  putting  the  small  investor 
at  a  disadvantage  to  the  large  investor. 

It  is  clear  that  our  pattern  has  been 
just  the  opposite,  and  we  should  not  be 
accelerating  that  trend. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  Mr.  Andersons  letter. 


At  this  point.  I  ask  to  insert  his  let- 
ter into  the  Record. 
The  letter  follows: 

ANDERSO.V.  CHENEVIKRE  It  CO..  LTD., 

Houston.  TX.  May  26.  1992. 
Hon.  Paul  Simon. 

l:  S.  Senate,  Dirkxen  Office  Building.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dear  Sev.\tor  Simo.n:  At  the  request  of  m.v 
friend.  Bernard  Rapoport.  I  am  writinf?  this 
letter  to  you  to  e.xpress  my  views  of  ihe  re- 
centl.v  proposed  derei^ulalion  of  the  mutual 
fund  industry.  This  is  being  done  at  the  risk 
of  showin(f  considerable  ignorance,  since  I 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  read  the  500 
plus  paKe  report  issued  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission.  On  the  other  hand, 
my  thirty  years  of  experience  both  directly 
and  indirectly  in  the  securities  business 
should  enable  me  to  draw  some  reasonably 
informed  conclusions. 

There  is  clearly  some  evidence  of  over  reg- 
ulation. For  example,  no  foreign  investment 
company  has  registered  in  the  US  since  1973. 
It  IS  unlikely  that  the  many  fund  managers 
and  financial  institutions  in  all  the  other 
countries  in  the  world  have  felt  that  they 
could  not  he  competitive  in  terms  of  per- 
formance compared  those  in  the  US.  In  addi- 
tion, this  virtual  reKulaiory  exclusion  of  for- 
eign institutions  has  not  been  only  limited 
to  mutual  funds. 

The  area  of  the  report  that  seems  likely  to 
draw  the  most  attention,  however,  is  the  rec- 
ommendation that  Section  22id)  of  the  In- 
vestment Compan.v  Act  of  1940  be  eliminaied. 
Section  22(d>  is.  as  I  am  certain  you  already 
know,  the  provision  that  mandates  fixed 
prices  for  funds  sold  through  brokers.  In  this 
area  my  personal  experience  may  be  of  some 
help  to  you. 

In  1975  I  left  Wall  Street  because  nego- 
tiated commi.ssions  were  soon  to  come  into 
effect  At  that  time  I  was  a  Senior  Vice 
President  of  Blyth  Eastman  Dillon  Si  Co..  In- 
corporated and  my  position  was  that  of  Ex- 
ecutive Assistant  to  the  President  and  Direc- 
tor of  BudKeting  and  Planning 

It  became  obvious  to  me  that,  while  in 
some  respects  neifotiated  commissions  miKht 
be  beneficial,  overall  the.v  would  not  be  a 
positive  development  for  the  small  investor. 
In  1977.  at  the  request  of  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ne.'^s  Review.  I  wrote  a  critique  of  an  article 
lauding  negotiated  commissions.  In  that  let- 
ter I  made  the  following  observations: 

A  Negotiated  commissions  would  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  profitability  of  the  broker- 
age part  of  the  business  and  result  in  a  re- 
duced level  of  service  to  the  individual  inves- 
tor: 

B  The  reduced  profitability  would  cause  a 
major  consolidation  in  the  industi-y  and, 
even  though  it  is  much  easier  to  supervise  a 
small  number  of  large  firms  than  large  num- 
ber of  small  ones,  that  result  would  not  be 
good  for  the  individual  investor; 

C.  The  remaining  large  firms  would  be- 
come more  like  General  Motors  and  Ford  in 
that  their  Corporate  Finance  Departments 
would  manufacture  products  that  their  bro- 
kers would  I*  obliged  to  sell  which  would  re- 
duce or  eliminate  the  quality  and  independ- 
ence of  investment  advice  to  which  the  indi- 
vidual investor  would  have  access;  and 

D.  That  the  only  lieneficiaries  of  nego- 
tiated commissions  would  be  the  institutions 
since  they  were  large  enough  to  effectively 
negotiate  and  did  not  rely  on  Wall  Street's 
research  and  other  services  anyway. 

As  you  may  know,  virtualiy  all  of  these 
things  have  come  to  pass,  and  as  a  result 
American  households  were  net  sellers  of  eq- 
uity securities  in  the  late  1970'3  and  1980's. 


!  left  Wall  Street  to  become  the  Chief  Ki 
nancial  Officer  of  a  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change Listed  company  and  remained  in  that 
position  until  it  was  taken  ever  in  a  tender 
offer  in  1984.  In  the  late  1980s  I  formed  a 
small  brokerage  firm  in  Houston.  Texas, 
when  I  became  convinced  that  so  many  of 
the  things  mentioned  above  had  come  about 
that  there  existed  a  crying  need  for  the 
small  investor  to  get  independent  invest- 
ment advice  and  the  kind  of  service  that  he 
should  expect. 

I  fear  that  many  of  the  same  results  would 
follow  the  decontrol  of  commission  rates  in 
the  mutual  funds  industry.  There  would  cer- 
tainly be  considerable  consolidation  in  the 
industry.  Large  institutions  would  probably 
become  the  big  purchasers  of  mutual  fund 
shares  and  sell  themselves  to  investoi-s  as 
the  best  judges  of  the  performance  of  other 
mutual  funds. 

By  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion's own  admission,  mutual  fund  commis- 
sions are  lower  today  than  they  were  ten 
years  ago.  There  are  load  funds,  no  load 
funds  and  many  variations  thereof.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  great  need  to  fix 
something  that  is  not  broken. 

Even  though  I  see  no  need  to  change  the 
commission  structure  in  the  mutual  fund  in- 
dustry, as  I  have  mentioned  before,  excessive 
regulation  does  exist  in  the  securities  indus- 
try. For  example,  since  the  founding  of  my 
firm  in  March  of  1989.  we  have  been  audited 
six  times  by  three  different  regulatory  agen- 
cies and  have  yet  to  be  cited  for  any  signifi- 
cant deficiency.  For  a  firm  having  a  total  of 
five  employees  only  three  of  whom  are  sales- 
men, this  does  seem  to  be  excessive. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  share  my 
views  with  you.  and  apologize  for  not  being 
able  to  give  you  a  more  informed  report.  If  I 
can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  you  in 
any  way.  please  do  not  hestltate  to  contact 
me  at  any  time. 

Very  truly  yours. 

W.A.  .Anderson.  Jr . 

\f  tr.agino  Partner.* 


stimulated  iremendou;^  community  in- 
volvement, and  rai::;ed  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  recycling.  The  Galesburg 
recycling  center  alone  collected  over 
16.000  pounds  of  cans  for  the  day.  Add- 
ing the  6.500  pounds  the  Macomb  center 
collected,  it  is  cleai'  that  the  response 
was  tremendous. 

As  we  all  know.  .Mi\  President,  recy- 
cling aluminum  is  very  important  to 
our  environment.  Aluminum  has  long 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  recy- 
clable materials,  and  a  aluminum  recy- 
cling has  greatly  I'educed  the  amount 
of  municipal  solni  wastes  in  landfills 
and  incinerators.  However,  much  more 
needs  to  be  done  in  this  area.  There- 
fore. I  am  proud  to  honor  a  company 
that  has  promoted,  and  continues  to 
promote,  aluminum  recycling.  G&M 
Distributors'  commitment  to  a  cleaner. 
more  beautiful  Illinois  is  a  shining  e.x- 
ample  of  a  successful  recycling  pro- 
gram, one  that  businesses  and  con- 
cerned citizens  thi'oughout  the  country 
can  emulate  • 


G&M   DI.-ATHIt^rToF..-  OF 
C.^LK.^HriiG.   IL 

M;  ,^IM()N  M:  President.  I  rise 
to(t..v  '..  in,  i.L'M/.i-  G&M  Distributors, 
Inc  .  ui  Gau'sbui.t,'.  II-.  for  its  service  to 
the  environment  and  the  community. 

G&M  Distributors  has  operated  com- 
munity recycling  centers  since  1973.  In 
addition,  to  its  facility  in  Galesburg. 
G&M  also  runs  a  center  in  .Macomb 
G&M  sponsors  centers  in  Monmouth 
,111.1  Kewanee,  IL.  which  are  both  oper- 
.up<i  by  area  handicapped  associations. 
.■Ml  aluminum  cans  collected  by  G&M 
are  used  to  make  a  aluminum  siding  or 
are  reprocessed  into  beverage  contain- 
ers. 

Under  the  direction  of  Guy  Vitale. 
G&M  Distributors  has  developed  an 
Earth  Day  recycling  program,  which 
took  place  this  year  on  April  26.  and 
ni.tikcil  til.'  third  year  G&.M  has  offered 
the  promotion. 

The  Earth  Day  recycling  program  of- 
fered a  5  cent  bonus  above  the  regular 
return  rate  for  each  pound  of  alu- 
minum, bringing  the  total  to  35  cents 
lor  every  pound  returned.  The  incen- 
tive created  an  enormous  respon.'^e 
from    citizens    throughout    the    area. 


NOTICE  OF  DKTEK.MINATIOX  BY 
THE  SELECT  CO.MMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS  UNDER  RULE  35,  PARA- 
GRAPH 5.  PER.MITTING  ACCEPT- 
ANCE OF  A  GIFT  OF  EDl'- 
CATIONAL  TRAVEL  FROM  A  FOR- 
EIGN ORGANIZATION 

•  Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  Presi-ient.  it  is 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that 
I  place  in  the  Congrkssion.ai.  Record 
notices  of  Senate  employees  who  par- 
ticipate in  programs,  the  principal  ob- 
jective of  which  is  educational,  spon- 
sored by  a  foreign  government  or  a  for- 
eign educational  or  charitable  organi- 
zation involving  travel  to  a  foreign 
country  paid  for  by  that  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  organization. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  Joan  M.  Morgan,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Murkow.ski.  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Korea,  sponsored 
by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  from  May  25-30. 
1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Morgan  in  this 
program,  at  the  expense  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  is  in  the  interest  of  the  .Sen- 
ate and  the  United  .States.* 


PER.sONAL  CO.M.MUNICATIONS 

•  .Mr,  KERRY.  Mr.  Pres-ident.  the  world 
of  com.munications  is  moving  at  record 
speed.  Now,  more  than  ever  before,  we 
can  use  telecommunications  tools  that 
enable  us  to  stay  m  touch  anj'where 
and  any  time  of  the  day  or  night.  Some 
of  the  most  notable  telecommuni- 
cations advancements  are  wireless. 

It  appears  likely  that  wireless  com- 
munications is  going  to  take  an  even 
more  prominent  position  in  tele- 
communications during  the  next  cen- 


tury. .\lready,  it  comes  in  many  forms: 
pagers  that  let  you  know  when  some- 
one wants  to  reach  you,  and  cordless 
phones  you  can  use  inside  your  home. 

But  without  a  doubt,  the  technology 
that  has  "fast  forwarded"  us  into  the 
wireless  future  is  cellular.  By  breaking 
new  ground  technologically  through 
radio  frequency  reuse,  cellular  is  ena- 
bling millions  of  Americans  to  commu- 
nicate anytime,  anyplace,  and  any- 
where. From  voice  to  data  trans- 
mission, from  the  big  city  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts countryside,  cellular  has 
changed  the  shape  of  communications 
and  seems  certain  to  change  it  further. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts, 
you  now  can  continue  a  call  uninter- 
rupted as  you  drive  under  the 
.Summner  and  Callahan  tunnels  in  Bos- 
ton. Special  and  emergency  call  boxes 
have  been  installed  along  campus  paths 
so  that  students  can  have  peace  of 
mind  knowing  they  can  reach  campus 
security  if  necessary.  And  last  year 
when  Cape  Cod  was  ravaged  by  Hurri- 
cane Bob.  cellular  service  provided 
critical  links  for  fire,  police,  and  emer- 
gency services. 

Mr.  President,  this  month  of  June 
has  been  designated  "National  Wireless 
Telecommunications  Month"  so  that 
more  people  can  learn  about  the  tech- 
nology of  the  future,  and  what  it  will 
mean  to  America  and  how  we  all  com- 
municate. 

I  hope  we  all  are  paying  attention. 
The  future  of  telecommunications 
holds  great  promise  for  this  country — 
both  to  society  and  to  our  economy. 
And  the  revolution  is  underway.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MOUNT  STERLING 

•  Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  recoernize  Mount  Sterling, 
a  small,  quiet  town  in  central  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mount  Sterling  is  located  in  the  roll- 
ing hills  between  Lexington  and  Cin- 
cinnati. It  enjoys  the  accessibility  of 
these  two  cities  while  retaining  its 
close-knit  community  feeling.  The 
residents  take  pride  in  their  town,  and 
work  together  to  improve  it. 

A  favorite  event  among  the  towns- 
people is  Court  Day.  Court  Day  is  a  fes- 
tival that  takes  place  on  the  third 
Monday  in  October.  It  is  designed  to 
celebrate  Mount  Sterling's  historic 
past.  People  come  from  all  over  the 
country  to  join  in  the  revelry.  Court 
Day  is  one  of  those  days  that  make  ev- 
eryone in  town  glad  they  live  in  Mount 
Sterling. 

Recently.  Mount  Sterling  has  suf- 
fered a  few  economic  setbacks.  How- 
ever, their  citizens  are  optimistic 
about  the  future.  It  was  recently  an- 
nounced that  a  new  company  will  be 
building  a  plant  m  the  area.  The  Michi- 
gan-based Donnelly  Corp.  will  soon  be 
bringing  in  175  new  jobs.  Also,  city  offi- 
cials are  planning  to  build  a  new  li- 
brary, construct  two  new  schools  and 
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build  .1  park  complex  worth  $2  million 
because  of  new  funding  provided  by  ad- 
ditional revenue. 

The  people  of  Mount  Sterling  are  to 
be  admired  for  their  outstanding  work 
ethic  and  persistence  to  revive  their 
fine  community. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  be  submitted  in  today's  Con- 
gressional REcortD. 

Mount  sterling 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 

When  Bob  OvinKlon  KOt  out  of  the  poultry 
and  egg  business  in  1979  and  formed  a  com- 
pany lo  distribute  supplies  to  national  res- 
taurant chains,  he  decided  to  start  it  In  his 
hometown. 

Ovintfton  said  he  didn't  even  consider  an- 
other location  for  Bob's  Food  Service,  which 
now  employs  about  100  people  and  ships  ev- 
erything from  food  to  napkins  all  over  the 
country  except  the  West  Coast. 

■We've  §fot  trucks  that  go  in  every  direc- 
tion. Interstate  64  Is  here  and  it's  only  a  few 
miles  to  1-75.  It's  just  an  ideal  location  for 
us.  Us  centrally  located  for  our  territory." 
Ovington  said. 

The  58-year-old  Powell  County  native  still 
lives  in  Mount  Sterling.  But  he  also  spends 
much  of  his  time  in  Nashville  where  he  runs 
Po  P'olks.  a  national  restaurant  chain  that 
he  heads  as  president  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer. 

"Its  easy  to  work  out  of  here.  1  can  be  at 
the  (Mount  Sterling)  airport  from  my  office 
in  10  minutes."  he  says. 

For  Ovington  and  many  other  less  mobile 
residents  of  this  200-year-ol(l  community. 
Mount  Sterling  is  an  outer  Bluegrass  haven 
that  combines  the  benefits  of  a  small-town 
lifestyle  with  convenient  access  to  the  social 
and  cultural  amenities  of  Lexington,  Louis- 
ville and  Cincinnati. 

•We  have  everything  that  you  could  really 
want  here.  "  says  Cass  Prewitt.  a  retired  real- 
estate  man  and  farmer. 

"Everything"  includes  not  only  good 
transportation  and  available  labor,  but  also 
one  of  the  states  better  small-town  hos- 
pitals, a  good  school  system,  a  country  club, 
an  aggressive  economic-development  effort 
and  a  slowly  rebounding  economy. 

Mayor  Bert  May,  another  native,  is  also 
bullish  on  the  town.  -Ve've  never  gotten  so 
big  that  we've  lost  the  smalltown  atmos- 
phere. '  he  says. 

But  even  the  mayor  acknowledges  that  the 
city  and  surrounding  Montgomery  County 
have  their  problems. 

The  county  had  an  average  unemployment 
rate  of  15.8  percent  last  year.  In  March,  the 
rate  had  fallen  to  11.3  percent,  still  one  of 
the  highest  in  Central  Kentucky.  The  area 
suffered  a  major  economic  jolt  two  years  ago 
when  the  KitchenAid  division  of  Whirlpool 
closed  Its  plant  and  threw  about  650  people 
out  of  work.  About  the  same  time.  A.O. 
Smith  Co.  announced  the  layoff  of  200  work- 
ers. 

But  the  dark  economic  clouds  parted  a  bit 
three  weeks  ago  when  the  Michigan-based 
Donnelly  Corp.  announced  it  would  build  a 
iiew  plant  in  the  Woodland  Industrial  Park 
'east  of  town.  The  plant,  which  will  manufac- 
ture modular  windows  for  automobiles,  is  ex- 
pected to  employ  175  people  within  three 
years. 

Besides  its  Jobless  rate,  the  city's  major 
problem  is  its  budget  "Our  expenses  go  up 
like  anybody's  expenses,  and  our  income  has 
actually  deceased  in  some  areas."  the  mayor 
said 


The  town's  population  is  aging.  May  added. 
and  more  senior  citizens  are  invoking  the 
Homestead  Exemption  of  the  state  Constitu- 
tion, which  relieves  them  of  some  residential 
property  taxes.  Also,  the  city's  insurance 
premium  tax  revenues  have  begun  shrinking, 
and  payroll  tax  revenues  also  have  dropped, 
as  several  downtown  stores  have  either  gone 
out  of  business  or  moved  to  shopping  centers 
outside  the  city  limits. 

"Hopefully,  we're  going  to  have  some 
downtown  development  in  the  near  future, 
which  will  help  with  our  p)ayroll  tax.  and 
well  come  back  out  of  it  and  be  in  a  positive 
cash  flow  again."  May  said. 

City  fathers  are  projecting  a  budget  deficit 
of  around  $165,000  this  year,  a  shortage  May 
said  can  be  handled  by  using  reserves. 

The  city  has  also  lost  population.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Census  Bureau.  Mount  Sterling's 
population  dropped  7  9  percent,  from  5.820  to 
5.362.  between  1980  and  1990  The  county's 
overall  pKipulation  dropped  2.4  percent 

Like  many  other  Kentucky  cities.  Mount 
Sterling's  downtown  area  is  suffering.  Many 
commercial  mainstays  of  yesteryear  like 
Oldham's  and  Belk-Simpson  — have  closed, 
and  the  J.  C.  Penney  has  moved  to  a  shop- 
ping center. 

One  merchant  who  remains  downtown  is 
pharmacist  .lack  Carrington.  who  came  back 
to  his  hometown  in  1978  after  graduating 
from  Mercer  University's  pharmacy  school  In 
Atlanta. 

Asked  why  he  returned.  Carrington  said  he 
tired  of  Atlanta's  size.  "You  had  to  drive  ev- 
erywhere and  It  took  an  hour  to  do  anything. 
Now  I  can  walk  to  work."  Carrington  said. 

He  said  that,  despite  the  loss  of  downtown 
businesses,  his  business  continues  to  in- 
crease. 

"I  think  every  town  needs  a  small  drug- 
store downtown.  A  lot  of  people  don't  drive, 
and  I've  got  a  loyal  clientele  that  doesn't 
mind  coming  back."  he  added 

Carringtons  Calico  Si  Whitt  Rexall  drug- 
store has  another  asset.  Its  11-stool  lunch 
counter  and  fountain  attract  customers  who 
eat  breakfast  or  lunch  there.  Or  they  may 
come  for  a  30-cent  cup  of  coffee  and  the 
"lively  discussions"  on  any  imaginable 
topic.  Carrington  said. 

Carrington  and  several  other  downtown 
merchants  .say  the  area  will  rebound  if  the 
city  can  obtain  a  $1.3  million  federal  grant 
that  it  is  seeking  to  rehabilitate  10  buildings 
in  the  Hobbs  block  on  East  Main  Street.  The 
grant,  plus  a  $300,000  bank  loan,  is  being 
sought  to  renovate  the  buildings  for  street- 
level  retail  space  and  apartments  for  the  el- 
derly on  the  second  and  third  floors. 

Downtown  traffic  is  steady,  although  pe- 
destrian traffic  is  sparse.  Parking  is  abun- 
dant and  anyone  can  easily  find  a  spot  in 
city-owned  lots,  if  not  on  the  streets,  which 
have  no  parking  meters.  The  city  is  clean 
and  the  19th  century  facades  make  many 
downtown  buildings  among  the  state's  most 
architecturally  attractive 

But  once  a  year  downtown  Mount  Sterling 
becomes  one  of  the  state's  most  pedestrian- 
clogged  towns.  That  occurs  during  its  his- 
toric Court  Day  on  the  third  Monday  of  Oc- 
tober. Festivities  begin  the  preceding  Satur- 
day where  people  purchase  or  swap  every- 
thing from  knives  and  guns  to  jewelry,  fur- 
niture and  antiques.  The  crowd  also  attracts 
politicians  who  hawk  their  campaign 
themes.  Anyone  who  has  ever  experienced 
Court  Day  would  agree  with  Kentucky  au- 
thor James  Lane  Allen,  who  once  referred  to 
Court  Da.vs  as  "a  mad.  merry  gathering." 

The  Court  Day  festivities  harken  back  to 
the  city's  historic   past  when   it  was  a  re- 


gional trading  center.  From  the  1800s  until 
the  mid-1900s.  the  city  not  only  attracted 
many  Eastern  Kentuckians  to  its  businesses, 
but  it  was  also  a  major  rail  center.  Pas- 
senger service  ended  in  1971  and  commercial 
rail  service  survived  until  1986.  The  loss  of 
rail  service,  coupled  with  the  Mountain 
Parkway's  termination  at  I  64  near  Win- 
chester, were  a  double  blow.  Prewitt  and  oth- 
ers said  the  state  promised  to  run  an  exten- 
sion of  the  parkway  from  Clay  City  to  Mount 
Sterling,  but  reneged  on  the  commitment. 

Like  many  Kentucky  communities.  Mount 
Sterling  and  the  surrounding  area  was  a  hot 
spot  of  Civil  War  activity.  Union  forces  held 
the  town  throughout  much  of  the  war.  but 
Confederate  incursions  were  frequent.  One  of 
the  more  noted  skirmishes  came  on  June  8. 
1864.  when  Gen  John  Hunt  Morgan's  raiders 
surprised  Union  forces,  capturing  380  pris- 
oners. But  the  victory  was  short-lived  as  the 
Confederates  were  routed  the  next  day.  Many 
residences  were  burned  during  a  Confederate 
retreat  and  some  250  soldiers  were  reported 
killed  in  the  battle. 

After  the  war.  Mount  Sterling  resumed  its 
role  as  a  trading  and  farming  center  Efforts 
lo  attract  industry  did  not  begin  until  about 
30  years  ago,  and  as  that  effort  has  expanded. 
Montgomery  County's  agricultural  base  has 
contracted- 

Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
county  had  1,369  farms.  E^ch  farm  averaged 
85  acres.  By  1987,  according  to  the  latest 
available  statistics,  the  number  of  farms 
dropped  to  793.  at  an  average  of  146  acres. 

Two  years  ago.  the  county  produced  6.5 
million  pounds  of  tobacco,  ranking  it  24th  in 
the  stale.  It  ranked  21st  in  beef  cattle  pro- 
duction. 35th  in  alfalfa  and  41st  in  milk.  De- 
spite its  shrinkage,  agriculture  remains  a 
major  factor  in  the  area's  economy.  County 
Extension  Agent  Ron  Catchen  said. 

"Agriculture  has  helped  to  make  up  for  the 
loss  (Of  jobs)  in  our  economy,  and  it's  still  a 
part  of  our  lifestyle.  We're  still  pretty  rural. 
and  it's  pretty  nice  to  be  out  in  the  coun- 
try," Catchen  said. 

One  part  of  that  countryside  that  many 
residents  want  to  see  filled  is  the  two  indus- 
trial parks  east  of  town.  Cliff  Stilz,  chairman 
of  the  Mount  Sterling-Montgomery  County 
Industrial  Authority  said  at  least  100  acres 
remain  for  development  in  the  two  parks. 

Besides  the  land  and  infrastructure  for  eco- 
nomic development,  the  city  and  county 
have  something  else  going  for  them.  Because 
of  its  higher-than-average  unemployment 
rate,  the  area  qualifies  for  a  variety  of  state 
incentive  programs. 

The  Donnelly  firm's  recent  decision  to  lo- 
cate in  Mount  Sterling.  Stilz  said,  is  a  wel- 
comed breakthrough.  "That's  auto-related. 
We've  been  licking  our  chops  to  get  into 
that  " 

Despite  Mount  Sterling's  ups  and  downs. 
Mayor  May  says  he  is  optimistic  about  the 
city's  future.  Noting  that  voters  recently  ap- 
proved tax  increases  to  fund  a  new  library, 
ambulance  service,  new  middle  and  elemen- 
tary schools  and  a  nearly  $2  million  park 
complex,  Ma.v  calls  the  town  one  where  resi- 
dents "put  their  money  where  they  mouths 
are  to  do  things  to  improve  the  community. 

"Everybody's  not  just  sitting  back  and 
saying  Why  doesn't  somebody  else  do  this 
for  me?'  They  want  to  get  it  done  them- 
selves. " 

Population  (1990);  Mount  Sterling.  5,362; 
Montgomery  County.  19.561. 

Per  capiu  income-  (1989)  $11,403.  or  $2,420 
below  the  stale  average 

Jobs;  (1989);  Total  employment.  6.294;  man- 
ufacturing, 2.036;  wholesale  and  retail  trade. 


i.y.'d    .-■•.•\iies,  864;  state  and  local  govern 
nil-;.'..-   78!   and  contract  construction.  282. 

B;t'  i-ir.j'ii'Vfi .-  .Iiiekey  International  Inc 
imcn,';  ..T.  I'M  Acari.  600  employees;  A.O 
Smith  Klettncal  Products  Co.  (motors).  380. 
Cowden-Mount  Sterling  Co.  (jeans),  250;  Tro- 
jan Manufacturing  Co.  (electromechanical 
sub-assembly,  fluorescent  lamps,  coiled  wire 
products)  156;  and  Walker  Construction  Co 
(concrete,  asphalt).  135. 

Media;  Newspaper— Mount  Sterling  Advo- 
cate (weekly).  Radio  stations.  WMST  AM 
(adult  and  contemporary  i.  WM.'^^T  FM  (coun- 
try 1. 

Transportation;  Air— Mount  Sterling- 
Montgomery  County  Airport.  4.000-foot  run- 
\Kay;  nearest  commercial  service. 
I.txington's  Blue  Grass  Airport.  41  miles 
west.  Rail— None.  The  nearest  rail  service  is 
provided  by  CSX  Transportation  in  Win- 
chester. 16  miles  southwest.  Roads-Inter- 
state 64.  U.S.  60  and  460  and  Ky.  11  Truck- 
ing-Twenty-elght  lines  ser\'e  the  city.  Bus- 
Greyhound. 

Education;  Montgomery  County  school.";. 
3.760  students;  two  private  schools.  117. 

Topography  Rolling  to  hilly. 

FA.VOt'S  FAC-rs  AND  FIGURKS 

Mount  Sterling  was  formed  in  1792.  and  its 
name  was  chosen  by  Hugh  Forbes,  a  land- 
owner who  sold  strips  of  land  to  other  resi- 
dents. Originally  called  Little  Mountain. 
Forbes  called  it  Mount  Sterling,  in  honor  of 
his  boyhood  home  in  Scotland. 

Montgomery  County  was  formed  from  part 
of  Clark  County  in  1796  as  Kentucky's  22nd 
county.  Later,  all  or  part  of  18  other  Ken- 
tucky counties  were  formed  from  Montgom- 
ery, which  was  named  for  Richard  Montgom- 
ery, a  Revolutionary  War  officer  who  was  the 
fiist  soldier  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Quebec  In 
1775. 

The  last  major  Indian  raid  in  Kentucky  oc- 
curred April  1.  1793.  at  Morgans  Station  east 
of  Mount  Sterling  when  Indians  assaulted 
and  burned  the  fortification  and  captured  or 
killed  19  women  and  children 

Famous  residents  include  Confederate  Gen. 
John  Bell  Hood,  a  W'est  Point  graduate  who 
was  wounded  at  Gettysburg  and  later  lost  a 
leg  at  Chickamauga;  John  S.  Williams,  an- 
other confederate  general,  who  was  elected 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1879.  and  Robert 
Trimble,  who  at  19  started  the  area's  first 
school  around  1800  and  later  became  an  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  Church  of  the  Ascension  (Episcopal) 
houses  the  original  pipe  organ  built  in  1868; 
it  is  believed  to  be  the  first  organ  to  be 
brought  west  across  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains.* 


SPOTLIGHT  ON   BOOKS 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  bnnt;  to  your  attention  a 
wuiiderful  educational  program  that 
\v.l.-^  originated  in  my  home  State  of 
Connecticut  several  months  ago. 
Wednesday.  April  8.  1992.  was  "Spot- 
light on  Books"  day  for  schoolchildren 
in  New  Haven.  This  program  enabled 
first  graders  from  80  classes  to  pick  up 
.S1.5()0  sets  of  books  for  their  schools. 
.Ml  the  books  were  donated  by  Bantam 
Doubleday  Dell. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  struggling  to 
improve  our  educational  system,  it  is 
gratifying  to  see  local  communities  de- 
veloping programs,  such  as.  such  as 
this  one.  which  seek  to  encourage  the 


most  basic  educational  principles.  The 
abilit.v  to  read  is  the  fundamental  basis 
of  leai'ning.  Early  efforts  such  as  these, 
which  attempt  to  spark  children's  in- 
terest m  learning  and  reading  at  a 
young  age.  a'-e  our  best  tool  for  creat- 
ing a  well  educated  nation. 

Not  only  do  I  applaud  the  efforts  of 
the  Spotlight  on  Books  program  m 
New  Haven.  I  challenge  other  cities  and 
.States  to  use  them  as  a  model.  I  would 
also  like  to  e.xtend  congratulations  to 
my  special  friend  Myrna  Baskm.  one  of 
the  pi'ogram's  directors,  whose  hard 
work  helped  make  the  program  a  re- 
soundm^j  success.* 


USIA  SENDS  JUDY  CAKMICHAEL 
ABROAD 

•  Mr.  D'ANLATO.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  have  this  op- 
portunity today  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Judy  Carmichael  Group  and  their  mu- 
sical talent.  Judy  Carmichael  and  her 
group  have  been  selected  by  the  Arts 
America  Program  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  to 
travel  abroad  and  bring  her  brand  of 
stride  jazz  piano  music  to  Eastern 
Asia. 

The  Carmichael  Group's  tour  began 
on  May  18  and  will  continue  through 
June  16.  1992.  The  tour  dates  include 
stops  in  Hong  Kong.  Guangzhou. 
Chonggmg.  Chengdu.  Juijiang.  .Shang- 
hai, Shenyang.  Harbin,  and  Beijing. 
The  tour  has  been  coordinated  by  USL-^ 
staff  members  at  the  embassy  in  each 
country. 

Stride  piano  music  has  long  been  a 
part  of  the  history  of  jazz  music.  Stride 
is  a  form  of  jazz  that  developed  long  be- 
fore pianists  had  the  help  of  bass, 
drums,  and  rhythm  guitar.  It  is  a  form 
of  traditional  jazz  that  has  been  prac- 
ticed by  many  of  the  legendary  musi- 
cians including  Count  Basie.  Duke 
Ellington,  and  Theolonius  Monk.  Judy 
Carmichael  is  part  of  this  long  tradi- 
tion, encouraged  at  a  young  age  by  jazz 
legends  like  Sarah  Vaughan  and  Count 
Basie,  who  nicknamed  the  young  Ms. 
Carmichael.  Stride. 

Judy  Carmichael  began  her  musical 
career  in  a  rather  unusual  way  and  its 
story  is  one  that  has  often  been  re- 
peated and  bears  repeating.  At  the  age 
of  10.  she  entered  a  contest  between  her 
cousins.  The  prize:  S50  frdm  her  grand- 
father. The  competition:  be  the  first 
grandchild  to  play  Scott  Joplin's 
"Maple  Leaf  Rag."  This  experience  had 
two  outcomes;  The  discovery  of  her 
many  talents  and  making  her  S50  rich- 
er. 

Judy  Carmichael  has  represented  the 
U.S.  State  Department  as  a  performer 
throughout  India  and  currently  serves 
as  an  artistic  consultant  for  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency.  Her  service  to  and 
support  of  our  country  and  its  tradi- 
tional jazz  music  can  be  viewed  with 
onl.v  the  deepest  regard. 


The  other  members  of  the  Judy  Car- 
michael Group  are  Michael  Hashim  on 
saxophone  and  Chris  Flory  on  guitar. 
Michael  Hashim.  a  native  of  Geneva. 
NY.  has  an  extremely  impressive  list  of 
recordings  and  collaborators  including 
Cab  Calloway.  Muddy  Waters.  Dizzy 
Gillespie.  'Widespread  Jazz  Orchestra. 
and  Skitch  Henderson  and  the  New 
York  Pops.  His  closest  mentors  include 
Jim.my  Rowles  and  saxophone  legend, 
Benny  Carter.  Mr,  Hashims  collabora- 
tion with  Chns  Flory  has  not  been  a 
short  one.  They  have  been  collaborat- 
ing since  the  late  1970's.  Chris  Flory 
has  had  a  very  illustrious  career. 
among  his  accomplishments  include: 
being  a  regular  member  of  Benny  Good- 
man's Sextet  from  1979  to  1983.  and  his 
association  with  jazz  legends  as  Roy 
Eldridge  and  Maxine  Sullivan. 

The  music  of  the  Judy  Carmichael 
Group  IS  inherently  American  and  It  is 
riveting  to  all  who  listen.  We  are  ver>' 
fortunate  to  have  such  a  gifted  and 
bright  musician  representing  her  coun- 
try so  well.  And  wherever  Ms. 
Carmichael 's  grandfather  may  be.  1 
would  like  to  extend  my  heartfelt 
thanks  for  helping  start  a  musical  ca- 
reer that  has  given  joy  to  many  Ameri- 
cans and  now  will  do  so  for  people  of 
other  countries.* 


JAMES  D.  CHAMPION:   SCTA 
DRIVER  OF  THE  YEAR 

•  Ml  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  extend  my  congratulations  to  James 
D.  Champion  of  Infinger  Transpor- 
tation Co.  for  his  selection  as  South 
Carolina  Trucking  Association  Driver 
of  the  Year.  Mr.  Champion  is  aptly 
named.  Perhaps  most  strikingly,  in  the 
course  of  23  years  of  driving  rigs,  he 
has  logged  a  phenomenal  2.5  million 
miles  without  an  accident. 

But  this  relentless  attention  to  safe- 
ty is  just  one  mark  of  a  superior  truck- 
er. Mr.  Champion  epitomizes  the  other 
(qualities — discipline,  skill,  and  endur- 
ance—that are  so  essential  to  his  de- 
manding job.  During  his  nearly  quarter 
century  on  the  road,  our  highways  have 
become  far  more  congested,  and  drug 
abuse  by  car  and  truck  drivers  alike 
has  become  yet  one  more  roadway  dan- 
ger, but  Mr.  Champion  has  adapted  and 
prevailed. 

Mr.  President.  James  Champion  is  a 
superb  professional  in  every  respect.  He 
has  earned  the  highest  regard  of  his 
colleagues  throughout  South  Caro- 
lina—and he  has  earned  my  respect  as 
well.  My  hat  is  off  to  Mr.  Champion 
and  Infinger  Transportation  Co.  for 
this  superb  accomplishment.* 


COOLEY'S  ANEMIA  FOUNDATION 
MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 

*  Mr  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  commend  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents. Salvatore  Romano,  who  is  being 
recognized    by    the    Cooley's    Anemia 
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h'ouiiil.it  urn  as  their  'Man  of  the  Yeai . 
1992  Ml  Salvatore  Romano,  principal 
of  Roman(j  Gatlanii.  hiis  been  singled 
out  for  his  humanitananism  and  out- 
standln^r  suppurt  on  behalf  of  the  chil- 
dren afflicted  with  Cooley  s  anemia, 
medically  known  as  Thalassemia. 

Salvatore  Romano  is  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  food  consultant  firm  of 
Romano  Gatland  He  has  desit?ned  nu- 
merous awardwinninK  food  service  fa- 
cilities, and  his  company  Is  conslat- 
ently  listed  in  the  top  ten  food  service 
consulting  firms  in  the  Nation  by 
major  trade  publications. 

Mr.  Romano  has  b€>en  active  with  the 
Suffolk  Cooley's  Anemia  Foundation 
Chapter  since  1970  He  has  helped  raise 
thousands  of  research  dollars  for  the 
national  "Countdown  to  a  Cure  By 
the  Year  2000'   camp-aiiin. 

Cooley's  anemia  is  a  fatal  blood  dis- 
ease which  frequently  strikes  children 
of  Mediterranean-American  parents. 
Cooley's  anemia  Is  common  also  amons 
children  of  Italian  and  Greek  descent, 
as  well  as  Syrian,  Israeli,  and  other 
population  groups.  The  foundation  has 
made  dilifjent  efforts  to  improve  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  Cooley's  anemia 
sufferers  nationwide.  It  is  largely  due 
to  great  humanitarians  such  as 
Salvatore  Romano  that  people  are  be- 
coming aware  of  this  disease,  moneys 
are  being  raised,  and  research  is  going 
forward. 

The  many  contributions  that  Mr.  Ro- 
mano has  made  to  the  Cooley's  Anemia 
Foundation  are  nothing  short  of  Inspir- 
ing. Despite  the  many  demands  of  his 
professional  and  community  involved 
life,  Salvatore  holds  traditional  family 
values  dear  and  proves  to  be  a  devoted 
husband  to  wife  Bonnie. 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
Romano  Salvatore  for  his  many  con- 
tributions to  the  great  State  of  New 
York.  I  wish  him  and  the  Cooley's  Ane- 
mia Foundation  many  more  successes 
and  relief  for  all  C'ooi.y  s  sufferers,* 


conclusion  of  morning 

bi'sinf:ss 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  is  now  closed. 


WUiiKl'LACK  F.MKNK.SS  ACT 

The  PRESIDl.NC;  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  Calendar  No.  164, 
S.  55. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  55)  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  prevent  discrimination 
based  on  participation  in  labor  disputes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  bill'? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  all  after  the 


tTiacting    ri.iu.si-    ariij    inscriing    in    ut'U 
thereof  the  following; 

sA(  //OS     ;      VHh\t\ll(>\     (It     lil^t  Knu\  Ml<>\ 
in  HJS<,     \SI>     \I     IHh    ((IS<IISI<)\ 

Ut  i.AJu<K  nisrt  Ths. 

Section  Siai  nl  ."  '.  .  '.d/  Labor  Relations 
Act  (29  use  t.'>S(a/j  u  aim-ndi-d  - 

fl)  hu  xtnkma  the  prriud  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (i)  and  inH'Timg  ".  or  '.  and 

(!)  bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUou-ing 
neu-  paragraph 

"(6)  to  promixr.  to  threatrn.  or  take  other  ac- 
tion— 

"fi>  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for  ai 
fmploi/ee  u-ho- 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dispute 
uas  an  employee  of  the  emplouer  m  a  bargain- 
ing unit  in  uhich  a  labor  organuatinn  uas  the 
certified  or  rerognued  eidusive  repre»entative 
or,  on  the  bans  of  written  author  nations  by  a 
maiority  of  the  unit  employees,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  certified  nr  rrcognued.  and 

"(H)  in  connection  with  that  dtsputr  has  en- 
gaged m  concerted  activities  for  the  purpose  of 
collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual  aid  or  pro- 
tection through  that  tabor  organwatton,  or 

"(11/  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (H) 
of  clause  (t)  and  who  is  working  for  or  has  un- 
condttionallu  offered  to  return  to  work  for  (he 
ernployer.  out  of  a  preference  for  any  other  indi- 
vidual that  IS  based  on  the  fact  that  the  individ- 
ual IS  performing,  has  performed  or  has  indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  perform  bargaining  unit 
work  for  the  employer  during  the  labor  dis- 
puti 
SEC  :   rHy\y\U(>\  ni   nisi  ia\tis\nii\  in  h 

l\l.  \Mi  \l  nil  I  n\(  I  I  s/(/N  ah 
It  \ll  t»  \>    /    MUIH  lllsri    II  s 

ParaO'i'li'i  r-'niiin  m  \ri,(inri  _  m  in,  hatr.ia-j 
Labor  Act  (45  U.SC.  I.i3)  is  amended 

(I)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Fourth",  and 

f2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

"(b)  ,\o  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the  car- 
rier, shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other  ac- 
tion - 

"(I)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for  an 
employee  who — 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute  was 
an  employee  of  the  carrier  m  craft  or  class  m 
which  a  labor  organization  uas  the  designated 
or  authorized  representative  or.  on  the  basis  of 
written  authorizations  by  a  majority  of  the  craft 
or  class,  was  seeking  to  he  so  designated  or  au- 
thorized, and 

"(B)  m  connection  with  that  dispute  has  exer- 
cised the  right  to  loin.  to  organize,  to  assist  in 
organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively  through 
that  labor  organization,  or 

"(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
of  paragraph  (I)  and  who  is  working  for  or  has 
unconditionally  offered  to  return  lo  work  for 
the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for  any  other  in- 
dividual that  IS  based  on  the  fact  that  the  indi- 
vidual IS  employed,  was  ernployed.  or  indicated 
a  willingness  to  he  employed  during  the  dis- 
pute.". 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
legislation,  S.  55,  is  controversial  and 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion among  Senators,  including  Sen- 
ator Dole  and  myself,  regarding  the 
process  by  which  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider this  matter.  Originally,  we  had 
anticipated  that  our  Republican  col- 
leagues would  seek  to  prevent  the  Sen- 
ate from  proceeding  to  the  bill  and 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  file  clo- 
ture on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 


bill  to  terminate  any  iilibustcr.  delay- 
ing Senate  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Last  week.  Senator  Dole  advised  me 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  him 
and  his  colleagues  to  prevent  consider- 
ation of  the  bill,  and  he  graciously 
agreed  to  permit  the  Senate  to  proceed 
to  consideration  of  the  bill,  imme- 
diately upon  disposition  of  the  prior 
conference  report  upon  which  the  Sen- 
ate voted  earlier  this  afternoon. 

Senator  Dolk  also  indicated  to  me. 
however,  in  that  and  subsequent  con- 
versations, up  to  and  including  just  a 
few  moments  ago.  that  because  of  the 
controversial  nature  of  the  bill  and  be- 
cause of  the  opposition  to  It  by  a  large 
majority  of  our  Republican  colleagues, 
that  there  would  be  a  filibuster  to  pre- 
vent final  action  on  the  bill  It.self,  and 
that  It  would,  therefore,  be  necessary 
to  file  cloture  on  the  bill  itself  if  we 
hoped  to  have  final  action  on  the  bill. 

It  has  been  my  practice  not  to  file 
cloture  immediately  upon  the  Senate 
beginning  consideration  of  a  bill.  I  do 
not  think  I  have  ever  done  it  other 
than  by  prior  discussion  and  arrange- 
ment with  all  of  those  involved  in  the 
legislation,  so  as  to  give  Senators  who 
wished  to  do  so  the  opportunity  to 
offer  amendments  to  the  legislation 
and  to  p<'rmlt  a  full  debate  and  discus- 
sion on  the  legislation. 

However,  as  a  result  of  prior  discus- 
sions with  Senator  Dole,  as  well  as 
with  other  supporters  and  opponents  of 
the  bill,  I  now  will  file  a  cloture  mo- 
tion on  the  bill  with  the  understanding 
and  expectation  that  any  Senator  who 
wishes  to  do  so  ma.v.  under  the  rules, 
file  an  amendment  to  the  bill  by  1  p.m. 
tomorrow.  And  so  long  as  that  amend- 
ment is  timely  filed  prior  to  1  p.m.  to- 
morrow, and  is  germane,  that  amend- 
ment will,  of  course,  be  subject  to  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  folltiwlng  the 
cloture  vote,  if  cloture  is  invoked. 

If  cloture  is  not  invoked,  why.  then 
of  course  the  Senate  would  still  be  on 
the  bill,  and  the  bill  would  be  open  to 
all  amendments. 

Under  the  rules,  if  the  cloture  motion 
is  filed  this  evening,  the  cloture  vote 
itself  would  occur  1  hour  after  the  Sen- 
ate convenes  on  Thursday.  However, 
both  Senator  Dole  and  I  have  agreed, 
in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  large  number  of  Senators 
who  wish  to  address  the  matter,  that 
there  would  be  a  full  day  of  debate  on 
this  measure  tomorrow,  beginning  at 
approximately  12:30.  and  continuing  for 
so  long  as  any  Senator  wishes  to  speak 
on  the  subject.  And  that  on  Thursday. 
there  should  be  time  for  debate  during 
the  day  and  that  the  vote  should  occur 
sometime  during  the  day.  We  discussed 
tentatively  late  afternoon.  We  are  not 
going  to  set  that  time,  but  we  have 
agreed  to  discuss  the  matter  further 
tomorrow,  following  consultation  with 
our  colleagues  on  each  side  of  the  aisle. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  am  going  to  mo- 
mentarily invite  the  distinguished  Re- 


publican leader  first  to  coniirni  wh.it  I 
have  just  stated,  and  to  invite  .vny 
comments  he  may  wish  to  make  or  any 
questions  he  may  have  on  the  subject. 
and  following  this  colloquy  it  is  my  in- 
tention, then,  to  file  the  cloture  mo- 
tion as  previously  stated. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  and  invite  any 
comment  he  may  wish  to  make  with 
respect  to  the  statements  I  just  made 
or  on  the  subject  matter  that  we  are 
discussing. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  major- 
ity leader  certainly  accurately  re- 
flected the  discussion  of  this  bill.  It 
seemed  to  Members  on  our  side  that 
this  is  an  important  issue,  that  we 
ought  to  proceed  to  the  bill  and  have 
our  debate— I  prefer  •"extended  debate" 
rather  than  the  word  "filibuster  "—but 
an  extended  debate  on  the  bill  Itself.  It 
is  a  very  important  piece  of  legislation 
to  people  on  both  sides  of  the  issue.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  right  way 
to  proceed  and  I  have  agreement  on  my 
side  with  my  colleagues.  Ever5'one.  as 
far  as  I  know,  on  this  side  agrees  with 
that.  We  are  on  the  bill  now. 

I  think  the  question  I  would  ask.  in 
the  event,  as  the  majority  leader  Indi- 
cated. I  do  not  think  he  ever  filed  clo- 
ture at  the  time  we  have  taken  up  a 
bill— but  it  Is  my  understanding  he 
wanted  to  get  a  cloture  vote  this  week. 
So  if  he  did  not  file  cloture,  say.  some- 
time late  tomorrow  night  and  we  went 
out.  then  the  cloture  vote  would  occur 
on  Friday,  and  there  would  be  a  vote 
on  P''riday'' 

Mr.  .MITfUKIJ.  Th.ii  i.s  correct. 

I  believ.v  M:  1':  .■>;,ir:;t .  if  I  might. 
that  it  wouiii  i.r  tM.ir  .  onvenient  foi' 
the  schedules  of  more  Senators  were 
the  vote  to  occur  on  Thursday  rather 
than  on  Friday.  I  have  attempted  to  or- 
ganize the  schedule  in  a  way  that  is 
consistent  with  the  scheduling  inter- 
ests of  most  Senators.  And  it  has  boon 
my  judgment,  unrelated  to  this  mtas- 
ure  but  also  including  this  measure. 
that  most  Senators  would  prefer  to 
have  the  debate  occur  on  Wednesilay 
and  Thursday,  and  a  vote  on  Thursday, 
lathei"  than  having  the  vote  to  be  on 
Friday. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Right.  And  again.  I  think 
to  underscore.  I  think  the  leader  indi- 
cated to  me.  in  any  event,  there  would 
be  a  cloture  vote. 

On  that  basis,  it  seemed  tu  nie  if  we 
could  agree  upon  a  time  certain  tomor- 
row, maybe  get  a  consent  even  now. 
agreement  of  the  two  leaders,  we  could 
set  the  vote  so  somebody  would  not  ob- 
ject when  we  come  in  on  Thursday. 

But  in  any  event,  the  majority  leader 
has  correctly  stated  the  situation.  We 
are  ready  to  proceed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
tu  rule  XXII.  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  pending  cloture  motion. 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 
Ci.oTUKK  Motion 
We.  tt'.''  ur,iii'r;i'.»rned  Senator.s.  m  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  on  the  commit- 
tee substitute  for  S.  55.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Labor  Relations  .^ct  and  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  to  prevent  discrimination 
based  on  participation  in  labor  disputes: 

George  Mitchell.  Howard  M.  Metzen- 
baum.  Paul  Wellstone.  Claiborne  Pell. 
Paul  Simon.  Alan  Cranston.  Bill  Brad- 
ley. Harris  Wofford.  Daniel  P.  Moy- 
nihan.  Tom  Daschle.  Daniel  K.  Inouye. 
Barbara  .\  Mikulsl<i.  John  F.  Kerry.  .\\ 
Gore.  Carl  Lrvir,.  Max  Baucus. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  repeat  what  I  said  earlier  so  all 
Senators  are  awai-e  of  this.  Under  the 
rules,  any  Senator  may  now  file  an 
amendment,  prior  to  1  p.m.  tomorrow. 
And  if  that  amendment  is  filed  within 
that  time  and  is  germane  to  the  bill. 
that  amendment  would  then  be  eligible 
for  consideration  following  the  cloture 
vote,  if  cloture  is  invoked. 

Cloture  is  intended,  of  course,  to 
limit  debate  and  to  limit  amendments 
to  those  which  are  germane  to  the  bill. 
So  that  any  Senator  who  wishes  to  file 
an  amendment— I  have  had  several 
Senators  ask  me  today  about  the  possi- 
bility of  amendments,  and  that  is  the 
circumstance. 

If  cloture  is  not  invoked,  then  of 
course  the  bill  will  be  pending  before 
the  .Senate  and  open  to  any  amendment 
which  any  Senator  may  wish  to  offer  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  pursue  with 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  his 
suggestion  regarding  the  setting  of  a 
vote,  and  to  permit  me  to  do  that.  I 
now  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

.Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mi  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  rtow 
send  a  cloture  motion  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  read 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 

MENT—VOTE    ON     CLOTURE     MO- 
TION 

.\lr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  rule  XXII.  the  live 
quorum  be  waived  and  that  the  time 
for  the  vote  on  the  clotui"e  motion  on 
S.  55  be  set  by  the  majority  leader  fol- 
lowing consultation  with  the  Repub- 
lican leader,  provided  that  the  vote 
occur  on  this  Thursday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oliject  ion.  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ator Dole  and  I  have  agreed  that  we 
will  consult  before  setting  the  time  for 
the  vote  on  Thursday.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  Senators,  so  they  can  plan  their 
schedules  accordingly.  "(A'e  are  now  con- 
sidering a  vote  sometime  around  4  to  5 
p.m.  on  Thursday  evening.  We  will  not 
make  a  final  decision  and  1  will  not  ex- 
ercise the  authority  just  given  to  me 
b.v  this  unanimous-consent  agreement 
until  each  of  us  consults  with  our  re- 
spective colleagues.  We  hope  to  do  that 
during  the  day  tomorrow, 

I  should  state  that  I  earlier  noted 
that  under  the  rules.  .Senators  can  file 
amendments  up  until  1  p.m.  tomorrow. 
Also  under  the  rule,  of  course,  any  Sen- 
ator can  file  a  second-degree  amend- 
ment until  1  hour  prior  to  the  vote  on 
Thursday.  So  to  fix  that  time,  it  will 
be  necessary 

Mr.  President,  for  the  further  infor- 
mation of  Senators  m  preparing  their 
.schedules  for  the  next  few  days,  it  is 
now  my  expectation  that  the  next  roll- 
call  vote  w"ill  be  Thursday  around  5  or 
5  p.m..  that  is.  I  do  not  anticipate  at 
this  moment  that  there  will  be  any 
I'ollcall  votes  on  tomorrow  or  on 
Thursday  prior  to  the  vote  on  cloture. 
No  one  can  ever  state  with  certainty 
that  something  will  or  will  not  occur 
in  the  Senate,  because  of  our  rules,  but 
that  is  my  expectation.  We  expect  to 
go  to  this  bill  by  about  noon  tomorrow, 
and  any  Senator  who  wishes  to  speak 
will  be  able  to  do  so  tomorrow  follow- 
ing noon  and  we  will  stay  in  session  for 
as  long  as  necessary  tomorrow  evening 
to  accommodate  any  Senator  who 
wishes  to  address  the  subject. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 
Mr.  MITCHELL  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9  a.m.  on  Wednes- 
day. .June  10;  that  following  the  prayer, 
the  Journal  of  proceedings  be  deemed 
approved  to  date;  that  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders  be  reserved  for  their  use 
later  in  the  day:  that  there  then  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  12:30  p.m..  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each  with  the  following  Sen- 
ators recognized  for  the  time  limits 
specified:  The  first  hour  of  morning 
business  equally  divided  and  controlled 
betw"een  Senators  SlMON  and  THUR- 
MOND, the  second  hour  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  majority  leader  or  his  des- 
ignee, the  third  hour  under  the  control 
of  Senator  BYRD.  and  that  Senator  JEF- 
FORDS be  recognized  for  up  to  20  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  AM,   TOMORROW 
Mr.    MITCHELL.    Mr.    President,    if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
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fore  the  Senate  today.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  re- 
cess, as  previously  ordered. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  6:48  p.m..  recessed  until  Wednesday. 
June  10.  1992,  at  9  a.m. 


Ni  m;  NATIONS 
Executive    nominations    received    by 
the  Senate  June  9.  1992: 

DEPARTME.NT  OK  .ST.\TK 

KENNETH  L  BROWN  OK  CALIFORNIA  A  CAREER  ME.M 
BER  OK  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE  CLAM.s  OF  MIN 
I.STER  COINSEUJR.  TO  BE  AMBAS.SADOR  BXTRAOR 
DINARY  ANI>  PLENIPOTENTIAHV  OF  THE  fNITFJ)  .HTATE.S 
OF  AMFJIICA  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  GHANA 

DB'.PARTMENT  OK  CO.M.MKRCK 


TO  BE  AN   ASSIST 
VICE     CRAIG      R 


MAHY  JO  JACOBI  OF  MISSISSIPPI 
ANT  SECRETARY  OF  COMMFJ<CE 
HELSING   RESIGNED 

.N.\TIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE  ARTS  AND  THE 
HUMANITIES 

MARY  MOHS  OF  WISCONSIN  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  MISE'M  SERVICES  BOARD  FOR  A  TERM  E.\ 
PIRING  DECEMllER  6  19M  VICE  MARILYN  LtKiSIX)N 
MENNELLO  TERM  EXPIRED 

NATIONAL  COMMIS.SION  ON  LIBRARIES  AND 
INFOR.VIATION  SCIENCE 

J  MICHAEL  KARRELL  OK  THE  Dl.STRK-T  OF  COLl'MBIA 
TO  BE  A  MEMBER  f>F  THE  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  LI 


UHAKV    AM'  IM-"I<MM:i'N    -<  !t.M   f    f  > 'U    A    ;  KKV    f.M'.K 
ING.RLY19   1997   .REAPPOINTMENT' 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWWO  NAMED  C  FFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  INT)ICATED  CNTIER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OK  TITLE  10  INITED  STATES  CODE 
SECriON  1370 

To  be  admiral 

ADM  JON.\THAN  T   HOWE   IS   NAVY    231  4t  •UHS 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN 
THE  REGILAK  AHMV  OF  THE  INITED  STATE.S  To  THE 
GRADE  INDICATED  INDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  ;0 
INITED  STATES  CODE   SECTIONS  61  !■  A '  AND  621 

To  be  permanent  major  general 

BRIG  GEN    ROBERT  B  ROHENKRANZ    1^  2»  MS2 
BRIG  GEN    LARRY  G    LF.HOW  RV.  064  M  MM 
RRIC  OEN   ROBERTA   C^X)DBAkV    )«:»  44  HBa 
BRIO  GEN    ROBERT  T   HOWARD  OTJ  (BO  3274 
BRIO  GEN   OTTO  J   CIENTHER    IJ»  33  .TH 
BRIO  GEN    PAT  M    STEVENS  IV   07»  W  1622 
BRIG  GEN    MICHAEL  S    DAVISON   JR     423  H  7141 
BRIO  GEN    RICHARD  W    TRAOEMAN^N    16»  32  i045 
BRIO  GEN    FRAN-K  L   MILl.fUt  .IR     .V'^64  Jn3 
BRIO  CtN   JOSLE  RliBI.f-S    IR     27*40  3760 
BRIO  GEN   JARRETTJ    ROBERTSON   49i  4»-145fl 
BRIG  CF_N   JOSEPH*    KINZER   214  3*9403 
BRIG  GEN   JOHNS   COWINCS   (BJ  *  .C94 
BRIG   GUN    WILLIAM  M    STEELE   .'.J  M>  0433 
BRIG   GEN    DAVID  J    KEI.I.EY    4Lft  «i2  7WI 
BRIO  GEN   THOMAS  K    SIKORA   .l.S  »  :*« 
BRIO   OEN    KRU)RIC  H    LEIGH    2»4  ;«  t>*:^ 
BRIG   GF.N    FRANK  K    HENDER.SON    W6  »  7315 
BRIO  OEN   DAVID  E   WHITE.  500  40  WW 
BRIO  OEN   RAY  E   MCCOY   444  40  <»32 
BRIO  OEN    KENNETH  W    SIMPSON   5M  12  »I2S 


miii.  GEN   THOMAS  H    NEEDHAM   x...  .w    « -, 

BRIG  GEN    JOHN  C  THOMPSt)N   424  b2  KBl 

BRIG  GEN    RONALD  E   ADAMS   417  St^U«4 

BRIG  OEN    HARLEY  C   DAVIS   42»«  4820 

BRIO  GEN    ROBERT  K  Cl'EST  2!>3-«3'<68« 

BRIG  GEN    STANLEY  O  OENECA.  I3.V34-0493 

BRIG  GEN   JOHN  M    PICKLEX.  41I-64^S130 
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Executive  nominations  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  June  9.  1992: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Dl'ANE  ACKia<  OK  VIRGINIA  TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RET .\RY  OK  .\ORIClLTlRE 

DANIEL  A  SIMNKJ4  OK  NORTH  CAROLINA  TO  BE  AN 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OK  ACRICILTIRE 

DANIEL  A  Sl-MNER  OF  NORTH  C.\ROLINA  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OK  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OK  THE  COM 
MODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SIBJECT 
TO  THE  NOMINEES*  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND  TO  RE- 
(Jl'ESTS  TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY  DCLY 
CON.STm.TED  COMMITTEE  OK  THE  SLN.\TE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

ART  mil  J  ROTHKOPF  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OK  COLUMBIA 
TO  BE  DEPLTY  SECRETARY  t>K  TRANSPORTATION 

THOMAS  C  RICH.ARDS  OK  TEXAS  TO  BE  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR OK  THE  FEDERAL  AVI.^T10N  ADMINISTRATION 

MICHAEL  JAMES  TOOHEY  OK  VIRGINIA  TO  HE  AN  AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY  OK  TRANSPORTATION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rwesdaj,  June  9,  1992 


The  Housf  met  .it  12  noon  .ind  wa> 
rallrd  to  oi'iici-  by  tJ;e  .Speaker  p:'o  tenv 
pore  :M:     Lh;\\!^.  of  Geortri.t]. 


i)F;.sK;NA'ri(»N  of  .spkakkk  pw) 

T KM PORK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
Uiii'  the  Hou^e  the  followintr  eommu- 
iiii  at  ion  from  the  .Speaker: 

WA^iiiNi/ruN.  DC. 

June  9.  1993. 
i    hereby    designate    ttie    Honorable    John 
Lkwis  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on  this 
day. 

Thomas  s   Foley. 
Speaker  of  the  House  .'  H'P'tsentativcs. 


PRAYER 


er 

us 

ra 


p:. 
.Ill 
wi 
t  vv 


V\'.i'     C'h.iplam.     Rev.     .James     David 

>:d    I)  I)  .  <>\U-:ct\  the  followint,'-  pray 

Peaeh  us.  trratious  God.  tr)  put  behind 
all  th.it  hinders  our  growth  oi' 
uses  a.-  to  t'oi  us  only  on  our  own 
eiis  Mav  Your  trood  spiiut.  O  God. 
•It  rle.uises  our  hearts  and  renews 
r  very  liemt:.  enable  us  to  t)e  the  peo- 
•  You  would  h.ive  us  be.  StrenKthen 
d  oonfirm.  our  lives  with  the  vision  of 

at  we  ran  do  to  tiuild  confidence  lie- 
'■en  peopie.s  ,ind  entoui^ape  the  unity 
it   Is  Your'  will  for  us    In  Y'.eur  n.ime, 

pray.  Amen 


THE  .lOFRNAE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
C'haii'  has  examintni  the  ,.!ournal  of  the 
l.ist  d.ay's  pioeeedinKs  and  announces 
to  the  House  his  appi'oval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  i  hiuse  1,  I'ule  I.  the  -Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 

M:  SOLOMON,  Mi',  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1.  rule  I.  I  demand  a  vote 
on  ,it;ree;nk'  to  tlie  .Speaker's  .ipprovai 
of  t  he  Journal 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  IS  on  the  Chair's  appi'ovai  of 
t  he  .Journal 

The  (juestion  w.ts  t.iken:  and  the 
."-^pcikei-  announced  th.it  the  ayes  ap- 
pe.ii'ed  to  h.ive  It 

Mr  SOLOMON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  trround  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  oi  ordei'  tlutt  a  quorum  is  not 
pri'sent. 

The  .SFEAKEl'l  j)!  o  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Ser^'eant  at  .Arms  will  notify  .ib- 
sent  Members 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vK  e.  and  there  were— yeas  231.  nays 
Ibi,  .msweied  "present"  2.  not  votint: 
8").  as  iollow.-- 


.i.::..l- .-M'T. 

.».:.  ir.ws  I  ME! 

.An'lr>-ws  iNJ  t 

.An.lr.'ws  iTXi 

.\nnunzio 

.■\ppleKatf 

.\rvh<T 

.\spin 

.^tkins 

Bacchus 

Barnard 

Ba.lon 

Bat«-man 

Beilenson 

Bcnnetl 

Bf-rman 

Bevill 

Biltray 

Boi-ski 

Boucher 

Boxer 

H.ooks 

Browder 

:4row'i 

Bruce 

Bryant 

C.irdin 

rarp*-r 

Cut 

Ch.ipnian 

Cr.i.maD  (TXl 

C'.r.msiILi      • 

CclIl^^  (Mil 

Ccml.est 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coslello 

Cox  (ILi 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Daiden 

de  la  Garza 

De  Fazio 

DeLauro 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Doiyan  (ND» 

Dov^Tiey 

Dreier 

Durhin 

Dwyer 

Karly 

Edwar(is   CA 

Kn^'ll^h 

Erdreich 

K.-py 

Evans 

Ewing 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Keitrhan 

Fish 

:-c!ii  ,MI 

Fiar.k    y..\ 

Fc.^T 

C-i.irnM,n 

0.  ili.trdt 

G-r-.-n 

Gibbons 

GiUmor 

Oilman 

Glickman 


.5,  Hard 

.All.-n 
.\rmev 
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YEAS -231 

Gonzal'-z 

Gordon 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH I 

Hall(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidi 

Harris 

Hayes  (IL) 

H Oakland 

Hochbrut-ikn-r 

Hem 

Horton 

Houghtop 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Jefferson 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (SOt 

Johnston 

Jones  iNCi 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Koller 

Kopetskl 

Kostniayer 

Lancaster 

Lactos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Lehman  (FLi 

Lent 

t«viii(MI) 

Lewis  (G.M 

Lipmski 

Long 

Lowey  (NYi 

Luken 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McClcskt-y 

McCollum 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillen  iMD. 

McNulty 

Mfunif- 

.Milkr  iC.^i 

Mineta 

.Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moran 

Morrr-ion 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Oakar 

Obey 

Olin 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens  (NY) 

NAYS-116 
Baker 

Barrett 


Owens  I  I'll 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Pastor 

Patterson 

Payne  i.NJ' 

Payne  (VAi 

Pea.*ie 

Penny 

Peterson  iFLi 

Peterson  (MNi 

Petri 

Pickett 

Poshard 

Rahall 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

R-oe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rowland 

Roybal 

RUS60 

-Sabo 

.Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Scheuer 

Schiff 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Serrano 

s  ha.'"!.: 

Shaw 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Slatterj 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FLi 

Smith  (lAi 

Solarz 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Thomas  iG.\ 

Thornton 

Torres 

Tomcelli 

Traficanl 

Unsoeld 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Vi.sclosky 

Volkmer 

Walsh 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wolpe 

Wyhe 

Yates 

Y'atron 


Bentley 
Berenter 

Bilirakis 


Bliley 
Boehlert 

Boehner 

Broomfield 

Banning 

Burton 

Camp 

Campbell  (C.^i 

Chandler 

Clay 

Coble 

Coleman  (MOi 

Cox iCAi 

Crane 

Cunningham 

Dannemeyt-."- 

DeLay 

Dickinson 

Doolittle 

Doman  (CAi 

Duncan 

Edwards  (OK 

Emerson 

Fawell 

Fields 

Franks  iCTi 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Goss 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Ha.stert 


CT 


Hobson 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Ireland 

James 

Johnson 

Johnscr.    T?\ 

KluK 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Leach 

Lewis  iC.«n 

Lewis  (FL) 

Llghtfoot 

Livingston 

Machtley 

Ntarlenee 

y..  Candless 

N'.cCrery 

McDade 

McMillan  (NCi 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  1  OH  1 

Molinan 

Moorhead 

Morella 

.Murphy 

Nussle 

Oxley 

Pa<  kard 

Pa.tcn 


Quillen 
Ramstad 

Regula 

Rh(Dde5 

Robert* 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

K^iS-Lehtinen 

rc*' ukema 

.sajitoruTT. 

Sajctcn 

Schatfer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shays 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Smith  (ORi 

Smith  (TXl 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Steams 

Stokes 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Taylcr  <NCi 

Th.  rr.a-s  (CA) 

T:..  n.as  iWY) 

L'pton 

Vu(anovich 

Walkor 


VoL:nk'  '  F 

Z.-iift 

Zimmer 


ANSWERED     PRESENT  "—2 
Pickle  A ;.  ;.  r. 

NOT  VOTING   -85 


Abercrombie 

Hayes  ( LA  i 

Perkins 

Alexander 

Hefner 

Porter 

Anthony 

Herger 

Price 

.^uCom 

Hertel 

Pursell 

Blackwell 

Hubbard 

Rangel 

Bonior 

Hutto 

Ray 

Brewster 

Inhofe 

Richardson 

Byron 

Jacobs 

Ridge 

Callahan 

Jones  ( G A ) 

Riggs 

Campbell  (CO) 

Kaslch 

Sanders 

Clement 

Kennedy 

Savage 

Cllnger 

LaFalce 

Sawyer 

Condit 

Lehman  iC.». 

Schroeder 

Coughlin 

Levine  (C.^ 

Skelton 

Davis 

Lloyd 

Smith  iNJi 

Dellums 

Lowery  (CA 

Spence 

Dooley 

Martin 

Stall  ings 

Dymally 

Mavroules 

Swett 

Eckart 

McCurdy 

Tauzin 

Edwards.  TXl 

McHugh 

Taylor  (MS) 

Engel 

.Miller  iWAi 

Towns 

Flake 

Mink 

Traxler 

Foglietla 

.Vagle 

Valentine 

Ford(TNi 

Neal(MA) 

Washington 

Gaydos 

NealiNXi 

Weber 

Gllchrest 

Nichols 

Weldon 

Goodling 

Mowak 

Wise 

Green 

Oberatar 

Hatcher 

Pelosi 
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So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


PLEDGE  OF 

The  SPEAKER 
Lewls  of  Georgia  . 
from  Georgia   [Mi 


ALLEGL^NCE 

pro     tempc):-e      NL' 
Will  the  gentleman 
D.^RDEN]  come  for- 


□  Ihjs  s\  mlx'l  represents  the  (irm-  o!  da\  during  [he  House  proceedinj^s.  cg.^-!-t')"  is  2(l~pm. 
M.itier  SCI  iTi  this  typeface  mdnaus  «i>rds  inscrit-<J  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken.  b\   a  .Memtx-r  ot  the  House  on  the  tloii 
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Wcinl  and  lead  us  in  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance. 

Mr.  DARDEN  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the 
Republic  for  which  it  stands,  one  na- 
tion under  God,  indivisible,  with  lib- 
erty and  justice  for  all. 


i'Kl(.->o.\..\I,  K.\1'LANATI0N 

Mr.  PORTER,  Mr.  Speaker.- 1  missed 
one  recorded  vote  as  a  result  of  my  du- 
ties as  an  official  House  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Environ- 
ment and  Development.  Had  I  been 
present  in  the  House  Chamber.  I  would 
have  cast  the  following  vote:  Rollcall 
No.  173.  the  vote  on  the  journal  of  June 
5.  1992.  "no". 


MESSAGK   I-'HiiM  Till;  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  1M2.  An  act  to  establish  in  the  State 
of  Texas  the  Palo  Alto  BattlefieUl  National 
Historic  Site,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  1917.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Wu;  and 

H.R.  2556.  An  act  entitled  the  "Los  Padres 
Condor  Range  and  River  Protection  Act.  ' 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S  893.  An  act  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  impose  criminal  sanctions 
for  violation  of  software  copyright; 

S.  1338  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chi  H.sll 
Tsui.  .;in  Mie  Tsui.  Yin  Whee  Tsui.  Yin  Tao 
Tsui,  and  Yin  Chao  Tsui;  and 

S.  2079.  An  act  to  esUblish  the  Marsh-Bil- 
linKS  National  Historical  Park  in  the  State 
of  Vermont,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  756)  entitled  "An 
act  to  amend  title  17,  United  States 
Code,  the  copyright  renewal  provisions, 
and  for  other  pur;"--. 


PARLIAMENTAin    INglMRY 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry 

The  SF^E.^Kf^R  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia j.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  in 
the  day  I  introduced  a  supplemental 
emergency  appropriation  bill  which 
would  get  signed  into  law,  unlike  the 
one  which  is  going  to  be  headed  to  a 
certain  veto  at  a  time  when  citizens  of 
the  Nation  are  suffering,  and  I  believe 
it  of  sufficient  importance,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  me  to  propound  an  inquiry  to  in- 
quire, what  steps  would  the  House  have 
to  take  to  bring  the  bill  up  on  the  sus- 
pension calendar  today  in  order  that 
we  might  act  on  it  now? 


CONGRHSSIO.NAI.   Kh(.C)KD— HOI  SE 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore.  Suspen- 
sions are  within  the  discretion  of  the 
Speaker.  The  gentleman  would  have  to 
consult  with  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry.  If  it  is  in  order. 
I  would  request  that  the  Chair  request 
of  the  Speaker  and  the  leadership  that 
they  convene  within,  let  us  say.  one 
hour,  and  decide  whether  or  not  they 
would  be  willing  to  put  the  acceptable 
supplemental  on  the  calendar  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  cannot  guarantee  that  result. 
The  Chair  would  be  delighted  to  speak 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  Chair.  I  am  ver.v  grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  propound  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  trying  to  figure  out  how  we 
could  get  the  urgent  supplemental, 
which  would  retain  the  disaster  fund- 
ing, provide  $500  million  for  summer 
youth,  and  take  care  of  the  regular 
SBA  loans  under  caps,  to  come  under 
unanimous  consent  so  that  we  could 
get  this  urgently  needed  funding  out  as 
soon  as  possible? 

Could  the  Chair  advise  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  how  I  might  go 
about  doing  thaf 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  advise  that  under  the 
Speakers  announced  guidelines  that 
will  require  the  floor  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  the  chair- 
men and  ranking  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  agree. 
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Mr  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  a  unanimous-con- 
sent proposal  would  not  lie  in  that  in- 
stance. 

A  further  parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  request  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to 
immediately  take  up  under  unanimous 
consent  the  urgent  supplemental  which 
is  filed  and  which  the  President  will 
sign. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia).  The  Chair  cannot 
guarantee  that  and  will  not  guarantee 
that  without  the  consent  of  the  Speak- 
er. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  answer  of  the 
Chair. 

May  1.  therefore,  request  also  that 
when  the  gentleman  speaks  to  the 
Speaker,  he  would  also  request  that 
unanimous  consent  might  lie  to  bring 
the  supplemental  up  today? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman can  do  that  directly. 

Mr.  MCDADE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
one  more  parliamentary  inquiry.  I 
want  to  know,  if  I  may,  how  we  could 
get  this  urgent  supplemental  up  with 
acceptable  amounts  in  it  that  would 
get  signed  in  a  fashion  that  would  per- 
mit me  to  file  a  discharge  petition  that 
would  waive  the  usual  30-day  rule  re- 
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quired  before  a  discharge  petition 
could  be  broukjht  to  the  floor? 

The  SPP;aKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
rule  X.WII  il  prescribes  30  legislative 
days. 

Mr.  McDADE.  May  I  inquire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  it  eligible  for  me  to  seek 
unanimous  consent  that  the  30-day  rule 
be  waived? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  not  recognize  the  gentleman 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  in- 
quire, is  there  any  way  in  which  I  could 
request  of  the  Chair  that  this  bill  be 
brought  to  the  floor  prior  to  the  July  4 
break  so  that  we  might  act  on  the  bill 
which  the  President  has  .said  he  would 
sign? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  suggest  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  consult  with  the 
leadership  on  both  sides.  The  Speaker 
cannot  assure  or  guarantee  the  gen- 
tleman of  that. 

Mr.  McDADE.  1  would,  therefore,  if  I 
may,  Mr.  Speaker,  request  also  of  the 
gentleman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman in  the  chair  that  when  he  pro- 
pounds the  other  two  inquiries  to  the 
leadership  that  he  would  also  propound 
that  one. 
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give  it  a  try.  Mi-    I'lesident.  just  say 
yes. 


JUST  SAY  Vl.S    Ml<    PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Fl-ii>i.i  .i^k-M  an.!  w.i.- 
given  permission  tu  .ui.lif.--,'-  ww  Huli^'- 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  S.MITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Nancy  Reagan's  advice  to  "Just  Say 
No"  was  a  good  idea  for  discouraging 
drug  use  by  kids,  but  it  is  a  bad  motto 
for  governing  by  Presidents. 

Twice  during  the  recession,  when 
Congress  approved  legislation  to  aid 
the  jobless.  George  Bush  just  said  no. 

When  Congress  enacted  a  middle- 
class  ta.x  cut,  to  ignite  a  real  economic 
recovery,  George  Bush  just  said  no. 

Last  week,  congressional  negotiators 
agreed  to  an  emergency  aid  bill  to  help 
cities  in  the  wake  of  the  Los  Angeles 
riot,  and  again  George  Bush  is  saying 
no 

This  week,  world  leaders  are  approv- 
ing an  unprecedented  environmental 
treaty,  and  the  President  is  flying  all 
the  way  to  South  America—  though  the 
world  is  hoping  to  hear  the  President 
say  si.  He  is  going  to  just  say  no. 

Today,  with  unemployment  climbing, 
the  House  will  consider  legislation  to 
help  out  of  work  Americans  victimized 
by  this  Republican  recession.  I  urge  the 
Presidents  support  for  the  bill,  even  as 
he  is  prepared  to  "Just  say  no"  again. 
Last  month,  350,000  more  Americans 
were  added  to  the  unemployment  rolls 
of  9  million. 

These  bills  could  help  millions  of 
Americans,  if  they  had  not  been  ve- 
toed. 

Negativism  is  a  narcotic.  Governing 
by  veto  is  a  hard  habit  to  break.  But, 


IN   .-^IT'I'OHT  OF  THE  BALANCED 
HfDGKT  AMENDMENT 

I  Mr.  THO.M.^S  of  Wyoming  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
Hiiu.se  for  1  minute  and  to  i-evise  and 
rxtend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
.spt-aker.  I  rise  in  support  of  our  oppor- 
tunity soon  coming  to  vote  for  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  the  balanced 
budget  amendment. 

I  am  amazed  at  the  current  activities 
that  take  place  within  the  beltway 
with  regard  to  this  issue.  I  really  be- 
lieve they  are  quite  different  than 
those  that  take  place  at  home. 

Some  say  we  can  do  without  it.  Of 
course,  we  can.  Thirty  years  have  gone 
by.  however,  and  it  has  not  been  done. 

Some  say  it  is  not  perfect.  Some  say 
it  is  not  enforceable.  It  does  not  have  a 
limit  on  taxes.  It  does  not  have  a  limit 
on  spending.  Of  course,  it  is  not  per- 
fect. But  it  is  a  step  to  do  something: 
about  responsibility. 

Some  say  it  takes  draconian  cuts  to 
do  that.  It  all  depends  on  whether  we 
want  more  government  or  whether  we 
want  less.  I  happen  to  think  we  ought 
to  do  with  some  less,  that  we  ought  to 
take  the  step  that  is  recommended, 
that  we  look  at  what  we  are  doing  and 
say.  if  we  were  not  doing  it  now.  would 
wo  start? 

I  think  the  cuts  are  relatively  easy. 

Some  say  it  threatens  Social  Secu- 
rity. That  is  a  scare  tactic.  It  does  not 
at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  our  chance  to 
come  to  the  stomping  post  and  do 
something  responsible,  to  go  to  the 
people  in  the  States  and  say.  how  im- 
portant is  a  balanced  budget? 

I  think  the  answer  is,  very  impor- 
tant. 
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The  fear  of  losing  a  job  creates  rip- 
ples throughout  the  entire  economy. 
There  are  people  all  over  the  country 
who  want  to  buy  a  house,  but  hold  back 
out  of  fear.  They  want  to  buy  a  car.  but 
they  hold  back.  People  are  not  buying 
anything,  because  they  are  afraid  that 
if  they  lose  their  job.  they  lose  their 
house,  their  car.  their  security,  their 
ability  to  contribute  to  society. 

Let  us  not  only  support  this  bill,  but 
support  all  policies  that  will  create 
jobs  at  home,  not  overseas,  and  get  our 
economy  back  on  its  feet.  I  do  not  want 
to  finger  point  or  engage  in  unneces- 
sar.v  partisan  rhetoric,  but  it  would  be 
kind  of  nice  if  the  President  showed 
the  same  commitment  to  the  country's 
unemployment  pi'oblems  as  he  did  on 
the  Persian  Gulf  conCict. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
EXTENSION  AND  REFOR.M  ACT 

(Mr.  GLICKM.\N  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  help  not 
only  the  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
unemployed,  but  the  millions  who.se 
No.  1  fear  is  becoming  unemployed. 
l'>ople  who  never  dreamed  it  could 
happen  to  them,  workers  young  and 
old,  from  the  factory  to  the  board 
room,  are  wondering.  "How  am  I  going 
to  make  it  if  I  lose  my  Job?" 

That  basic  fear  is  strangling  our 
economy.  Extending  unemployment 
benefits  is  not  just  about  helping  those 
out  of  work,  but  providing  a  sense  of 
security  to  average  woiking  Americans 
that  their  Government  will  not  turn  its 
back  on  them  when  they  need  help 
most.  Our  economy  will  not  recover 
until  people  feel  that  sense  of  security. 


WHERE  DOES  ROSS  PEROT  STAND 
ON  THE  ISSUES'.' 

(Mr.  GILLMOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  I'pvise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ross 
Perot  wants  to  be  President,  but  he 
does  not  want  to  tell  people  where  he 
stands  on  issues. 

He  says  people  do  not  can-.  What 
they  want  is  a  can-do  guy.  an  action 
guy.  But  can  do  what?  What  kind  of  ac- 
tion'.' 

The  few  times  he  has  said  an.vthmg 
specific,  his  figures  do  not  add  up. 

For  example,  one  way  he  said  he 
would  reduce  the  budget  deficit  b.v  SlOO 
billion  is  by  eliminating  all  Social  Se- 
curity and  Medicare  payments  to  peo- 
ple like  him.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
not  many  people  worth  S3  billion,  so  to 
reach  $100  billion  in  savings  you  have 
to  lop  millions  of  people  off  Social  .Se- 
curity. 

.So  how  do  you  get  to  Ross  Perot's 
SlOO  billion  savings? 

Even  if  you  eliminated  all  Social  .Se- 
curity payments  to  people  making 
S10.000.  you  save  less  than  S80  billion 
and  you  cut  off  6.8  million  people. 

Y'ou  have  to  go  deeper.  You  have  to 
cut  off  all  Social  Security  payments 
for  people  making  about  $30,000.  That's 
not  rich  people.  Mr.  Perot. 

.Si)  the  Question  today  for  Ro.^s  Perot 
is:  Why  do  you  want  to  cut  off  all  .So- 
cial Security  payments  to  7  million 
Americans  who  have  paid  into  Social 
Security  all  their  workiner  lives? 


(TRRKNT  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN 
A. M  ERIC  A 

(.Mr.  TORRICELLI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
this  current  national  recession  began. 
the  leadership  of  George  Bush  offered 
denial.  Three  times  this  House  passed 
unemployment    extensions,    and    three 
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times  the  administration  says,  it  was 
not  needed. 

As  the  recession  worsened,  this 
House  offered  public  works  projects.  It 
offered  a  transition  for  defense  work- 
ers, and  each  time  the  administration 
says.  It  was  not  needed. 

Now  as  unemployment  has  risen  to 
the  highest  point  in  a  decade,  within 
hours  the  administration  claims  that 
the  recession  has  ended.  The  record  of 
the  administration  is  complete. 

The  American  people  know  that  it 
cannot  be  expected  to  solve  a  problem 
that  It  has  denied  from  the  outset  ever 
existed.  The  American  people  may  take 
little  comfort  now  m  knowing  that  the 
administration  was  wrong  and  that 
things  would  have  been  different  for 
the  unemployed,  if  indeed  this  House 
had  been  able  to  work  its  way. 

But  at  least  it  is  something  the 
American  people  can  remember  and 
know  could  have  been  different,  indeed 
can  in  the  future 


BALANCED  BUDGET  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  i 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
this  week  Congress  will  fight  the  battle 
of  the  budget. 

We  will  choose  whether  to  put  our 
economic  house  m  order  or  pawn  the 
furniture  to  pay  the  rent. 

Congress  has  proved  itself  incapable 
of  fiscal  restraint. 

The  Federal  Government  is  borrow- 
ing $1  billion  a  day  to  pay  for  its  spend- 
ing habits.  This  year,  the  Federal  defi- 
cit will  reach  nearly  $400  billion. 

Over  20  years  have  passed  since  our 
Nation  has  balanced  its  budget.  We 
cannot  continue  down  that  road.  We 
must  not  pawn  our  prosperity  or  bank- 
rupt our  country. 

The  stakes  in  the  debate  on  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  are  high.  On 
one  side  is  politics  as  usual.  On  the 
other  side  is  real  reform.  On  one  side  is 
economic  decay.  On  the  other  side  Is 
economic  strength. 

The  cause  of  real  reform  and  eco- 
nomic strength  requires  our  every  ef- 
fort. 
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As  General  Grant  said  during  another 
battle.  "We  propose  to  fight  it  out  on 
this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer." 


DEMOCRATS  FIND  SOLUTIONS  TO 
UNEMPLOYMENT  AS  REPUB- 
LICANS IGNORE  RECESSION 

(Mr.  FROST  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
today,  the  House  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  H.R,  5260.  the  Unem- 
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pliivniriit.    Compensation    Amendments 
of  1992 

These  benefits  are  necessary  because 
of  the  Bush  recession  that  has  ^rripped 
this  Nation  for  the  past  18  months.  The 
Bush  administration  first  denied  the 
country  was  in  a  recession,  then  ig- 
nored the  recession  and  finally,  be- 
prudginply  admitted  that  we  were  in  a 
recession  but  claimed  that  it  was  about 
to  end 

So  rnmh  tin-  the  real  world. 

Compress,  just  last  week,  took  some 
concrete  action  to  help  workers  who 
are  losing  their  jobs.  We  passed  a  $1  bil 
lion  packak,'e  of  job  training  and  small 
business  technical  assistance  for  work- 
ers losing'  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  de- 
fense cuts. 

This  package  was  developed  by  the 
Democratic  caucus  and  passed  over- 
whelmingly b.v  the  full  House  as  an 
amendment  to  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

Democrats  are  coming  up  with  con- 
structive solutions  to  put  people  back 
to  work.  All  we  get  from  the  adminis- 
tration is  denial  followed  by  hand- 
wringing  And  all  we  get  from  House 
Republicans  is  partisan  posturing.  The 
American  people  know  that  it  will  take 
a  Democratic  administration  and  a 
Democratic  Congress  to  really  put 
Americans  back  to  work. 


DEMOCRAT.S  HAVK  BAND-AIDS. 
NOT  A  CURK  TO   AMKRICAS   ILLS 

(Mr.  BAI.LKNGKR  .uske.l  antl  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.! 

Mr  BALLKNGER.  Mr  Speaker,  why 
can't  the  Democrat-controlled  Con- 
gress do  something  good  for  the  coun- 
try instead  of  playing  politics? 

Everyone  is  in  favor  of  emergency 
unemployment  compensation,  and  I 
thought  everyone  was  in  favor  of  eco- 
nomic growth  to  solve  the  long-term 
problem.  But  the  bill  we  are  going  to 
discuss  today  does  nothing  to  help  the 
economy  and  it  is  under  the  guise  of 
soaking  the  rich  to  pay  the  bill,  that  it 
saddles  all  business  with  a  ta.x  increase 
at  the  worst  possible  time.  Is  this  bill 
designed  to  stop  the  recovery  in  order 
to  win  an  election''  This  is  the  most  vi- 
cious political  game  that  I  know  of.  to 
abrogate  the  budget  agreement  by  not 
paying  the  cost,  to  hide  the  real  payers 
small  business  and  disguise  it  under  a 
soak-the-rich  tax. 

Democrats  can  only  dream  up  Band- 
Aids  when  what  we  need  is  a  cure. 


PRESIDENT  DKNIE.S  lilTTKK  KK 
AEITY  OF  UNEMPLOYED  A.MEiU 
CANS 

(Ml'  I)i;l'.\/.!0  asked  and  was  given 
p»Tiius,suiri  to  aildiess  the  House  for  1 
minute  aiiil  tn  icvise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  Dk1''.\/IO  Mr.  Speaker,  twice 
last  yeai'  the  President  vetoed  legisla- 


tion that  would  have  extended  unem- 
ployment benefits.  On  the  third  try. 
after  months  of  denial,  he  finally 
signed  a  bill  that  would  extend  unem- 
ployment benefits.  Then  he  had  the  un- 
mitigated gall  to  take  full  credit  for 
extending  a  helping  hand  to  those  in 
need,  but  he  did  not  take  credit  for  the 
thousands  who  had  suffered  needlessly 
during  those  months,  the  thousands 
who  lost  their  dignity,  or  even  their 
homes,  while  he  denied  the  bitter  re- 
ality of  unemployed  Americans 

Now  it  is  an  election  year  and  mil- 
lions of  unemployed  are  raining  on  the 
President's  parade.  Once  again  he  has 
threatened  to  deny  the  reality  of  un- 
employment and  veto  unemployment 
benefit  extensions  for  his  own  petty 
personal  political  gain.  Last  week  the 
Depailment  of  Labor  reported  a  record 
l-niont  h  inire.ise, 

Mr  WALKER  .Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
that  the  gentleman's  words  be  taken 
down. 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  I  did  not  use  the  Presi- 
dent's name.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  problem. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  demand  the  gentle- 
man's words  be  taken  down. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mkume).  The  gentleman  will  suspend. 
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The  Clerk  will  report  the  words  that 
were  taken  down. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

dnif  aK'am  he  has  threatened  to  deny  the 
reality  of  unemployment  and  veto  the  unem- 
ployment benefli  extension  for  his  own  petty 
political  ifain. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  referred  to  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary. The  primary  definition  is: 
"small,  minor,  having  secondary  rank 
or  importance:  having  little  or  no  im- 
portance or  significance:  marked  by  or 
reflective  of  narrow  interests  and  sym- 
pathies." 

The  Chair  rules  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Chair  that  does  not  transgress  the 
rules  of  the  House. 


PARLIAMK.MAin-    l.Nl^riRV 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  do 
we  do  to  have  the  proper  words  re- 
ported, because  the  gentleman  said, 
"his  own  petty  personal  political 
gains."  which  describes  motivation, 
and  that  is  the  reason  for  the  objec- 
tion. That  was  not  reported  by  the 
Clerk,  and  it  would  have  been  out  of 
order.  So  therefore,  we  are  dealing  with 
two  things.  P'lrst  of  all.  I  think  the 
Chair  is  arguing  the  wrong  point,  be- 
cause the  question  is  here  ascribing 
motivations,  and  the  Chair  did  not 
even  speak  to  that  piarticular  point. 

Mr.  DkFAZIO.  Mr.  Sp(>aker.  could  I 
speak  to  this'' 
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The  spi;ak1.R  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair,  in  response  to  the  gentleman's 
inquiry,  reported  the  words  that  were 
handed  to  the  Chair  as  recorded.  The 
Chair  believes,  however,  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon,  for  the  sake  of  debate, 
will  find  it  in  order  to  withdraw  the 
word  "personal"  if.  in  fact.  It  was  ut- 
tered. 

Mr.  DeFAZIO  If  the  Chair  would 
allow. 

The  SPE.\KKR  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  make  that  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  DkFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman, in  the  interest  of  comity  with 
my  good  friend  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
s.vlvania.  if  he  heard  the  word  "per- 
sonal. "  I  certainly  did  not  mean  to 
imply  something  that  would  denigrate 
the  President,  other  than  the  use  of  the 
word  as  defined,  "petty.  "  regarding  the 
intentions  here. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman withdraws  the  word,  without 
objection. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  may  proceed  in 
order. 
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PRESIDENT  DKNIK.^  HllTHK  RE- 
ALITY OK  I'NK.MIM.OYED  A.MERI- 
CANS 

Mr.  DkFAZIO.  Mi  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Department  of  Labor  re- 
ported a  record  1-month  increase  in  un- 
employment. In  my  district,  in  Coos 
and  Douglas  County.  12  percent  are  un- 
employed and  cannot  find  work,  in 
Linn  County.  11  percent.  Hardworking 
people  in  southwestern  Oregon  ami 
across  America  have  fallen  on  haul 
times. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  make  some  hard 
choices.  Pass  the  unemployment  bene- 
fit extension  here  today. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  TO  FEATURE 
CLAIMS  OF  GOVERNMENT  OVER- 
RP:GULATI0N  in  CoNSTItUrTION 
INDUSTRY 

(.Mr.  DkLAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DkL.W  Mr.  Speaker,  they  say 
you  can  generally  get  a  mule  to  do 
anything  if  you  hit  it  between  the  e.ves 
with  a  two-by-four.  Congress  is  far  less 
accommodating  than  your  average 
mule. 

We  have  been  whacked,  thwacked, 
and  sacked  by  Americans  who  have 
grown  impatient  with  our  obstruction 
of  economic  growth.  Yet  we  have  plant 
ed  our  hooves  belligerently  in  the 
sands  of  overregulation  and  continue 
to  harp  about  iiiil'.ur  i  tinipetition  from 
overseas. 

In  a  special  nrilri  later  today,  run- 
ning another  leg  of  the  Republican  reg- 
ulatory relay,  I  will  bring  to  your  !*^- 


itTition  another  inane  impediment 
Government  places  m  the  paths  of  con- 
struction businesses. 

Did  you  know  that  wood  dust,  oxy- 
gen, charcoal,  and  water  were  all  haz- 
ardous materials'.'  Can  you  believe  that 
O.SH.^  regulations  mandate  employee 
training  that  submerging  one's  head  in 
water  for  too  long  may  be  hazardous  to 
a  worker's  health'.' 

Stand  by  until  special  orders  when 
we  discuss  why  OSHA  forces  businesses 
to  teach  their  employees  when  to 
breathe. 


BASIC  CHANGES  UNDER  .STRONG 
LEADERSHIP  ESSENTIAL  IN 
HEALTH  CARE   REFOR.M 

(Ms.  DeLAURO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Ms  DkLAURO.  .Mr.  Speaker.  Ameri- 
ca's health  i.are  crisis  grows  more  ur- 
gent every  day.  .Skyrocketing  health 
care  costs  are  forcing  families  to 
choose  between  health  care  and  other 
necessities,  driving  small  businesses 
into  bankruptcy,  and  making  Amer- 
ican companies  less  competitive. 

Health  care  is  one  of  the  top  concerns 
1  hear  about  from  people  in  my  district 
each  weekend.  They  see  costs  rising 
year  after  year  and  basic  health  serv- 
ices consuming  more  of  their  income. 
Like  millicMs  of  .Americans,  they  go  to 
sleep  each  night  worried  thai  one  acci- 
dent, one  job  change,  or  one  illness  will 
destroy  their  lives  and  their  families 
forever. 

Our  system  is  wasteful,  inefficient. 
and  inequitable.  We  cannot  afford  to 
wait  for  the  health  care  system  to  col- 
lapse before  we  summon  the  courage  to 

move  aggressively 

First,  we  must  pass  health  care  legis- 
lation that  aggressively  controls  spi- 
raling  health  care  costs  by  establishing 
an  overall  national  health  budget,  re- 
ducing burdensome  paperwork  and  ad- 
ministrative costs,  and  rooting  out 
fraud  and  abuse. 

Next,  we  must  use  these  cost  savings 
to  provide  health  coverage  to  the  unin- 
sured and  ensure  continued  high  qual- 
ity care  our  doctors  and  hospitals  pro- 
vide. 

Finally,  we  must  stop  the  unfair  in- 
surance practices  like  preexisting  con- 
dition exclusions  and  experience  rat- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  settle  for  the 
minor  tinkering  advocated  by  the 
President  and  others.  Meaningful 
health  care  reform  requires  hard 
choices  and  strong  leadership.  This  is 
nothing  less  than  our  children  and  fam- 
ilies expect  or  descrv 


lor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
in  a  Chicago  hearing  may  be  taking  a 
step  to  subvert  the  intent  of  legislation 
this  body  passed  almost  2  years  ago — 
the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  26.  1990,  this 
Member  along  with  400  colleagues 
voted  on  passage  of  the  conference  re- 
port to  S.  1630,  the  Clean  Air  .^ct 
Amendments  of  1990.  The  overwhelm- 
ing bipartisan  support  for  passage  of 
those  amendments  was  partly  the  re- 
sult of  a  long  and  hard  fought  com- 
promise between  the  petroleum,  indus- 
try, environmental  groups,  and  agri- 
culture on  the  act's  alternative  fuel 
provisions  to  reduce  air  pollution  in 
many  of  this  Nation's  most  polluted 
cities.  This  compromise  required  that 
the  act's  provisions  be  fuel  neutral— 
that  is  that  they  not  favor  one  alter- 
native fuel  over  another. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  to- 
day's hearing  in  Chicago.  EP.A.  seems 
about  to  abandon  the  compromise  on 
neutrality  by  misinterpreting  the  act's 
amendments.  By  ignoring  the  practical 
reality  of  marketing  and  transpor- 
tation of  ethanol  fuels.  EPA's  proposed 
regulations  may  effectively  preclude 
the  use  of  ethanol  in  many  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  polluted  cities  and  else- 
where. 

.Mr.  .Speaker,  immediately  prior  to 
this  body's  overwhelming  bipartisan 
support  for  the  Clean  An  Act  amend- 
ments and  its  alternative  fuel  provi- 
sions, one  of  our  colleagues  praised  the 
balance  the  legislation  reached  be- 
tween oil  and  gas  refiners,  farmers,  and 
the  environment.  Clearly,  balance  and 
a  neutral  approach  is  what  this  body 
intended  m  passing  the  alternative  fuel 
provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  .■\ct  amend- 
ments. Therefore,  this  Member  urges 
his  colleagues  to  contact  EPA  to  de- 
mand that  they  revi.se  their  proposed 
regulations  and  adopt  a  balanced  ap- 
proach to  give  gram-based  ethanol  a 
fair  shake  as  Congress  intended.  It  will 
mean  Sl.l  billion  annually  to  grain 
farmers  and  agribusiness. 
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He  took  a  job  everybody  said  could 
not  be  done  and  succeeded. 

In  the  process  he  built  the  second 
largest  long-distance  telephone  com- 
pany in  our  Nation,  and  spurred  both 
his  company,  and  his  competitors,  into 
new  services  and  new  levels  of  techno- 
logical excellence. 

He  leaves  a  mark  on  American  indus- 
try and  history  that  is  equal  to  the 
contributions  of  Henry  Ford  and  Thom- 
as Edison  because  he  was,  in  the  truest 
and  best  sense  of  the  word,  a  great 
American  capitalist. 

Just  as  David  slew  Goliath.  Bill 
McGowan  demonstrated  that  there  wai5 
no  job  to  big,  no  odds  too  long,  and  no 
mountain  loo  insurmountable,  to  be 
overcome. 

His  imagination,  understanding  and 
determination  are  a  model  for  us  ail. 

Bill  McGowan's  courage  and  pioneer- 
ing spirit  carried  over  from  his  profes- 
sional life  to  his  personal  life.  In  the 
mid-1980's.  he  underwent  heart  trans- 
plant surgery  and  defied  the  experts  by 
coming  back  to  lead  his  company  to 
new  heights. 

His  friends  and  family  in  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania  knew  that  Bill 
McGowan's  dreams  for  the  future 
would  not  be  deterred  by  a  mere  heart 
transplant. 

After  graduating  from  Kings  College 
and  the  Harvard  Business  School.  Bill 
McGowan  forsook  the  easy  path  of  cor- 
porate conformity  and  embarked,  in- 
stead on  w^hat  the  poet  Robert  Frost 
called  the  "road  less  traveled  by."  He 
helped  establish  several  startup  compa- 
nies, and  then  revived  MCI  and  made  it 
into  an  international  leader  in  the  tele- 
communications field. 

Despite  his  success,  he  never  forgot 
his  roots,  and  remained  active  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  affairs 
right  up  until  his  death.  Just  this  April 
Kings  College  dedicated  the  William  C. 
McGowan  School  of  Business  which 
was  made  possible  through  Bill 
McGowan's  generosity. 

Bill  McGowan  never  forgot  his 
friends  and  family  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania,  and  his  friends  and  fam- 
ily in  northeastern  Pennsylvania  will 
never  forget  him. 


EPA    H1-'.A1{ING    ON    CLEAN    AIR    ACT 
AMKNI)M1':NTS   CoNVKNKS   TIWAY 
IN  CHICAGO 
(Mr.     BEREUTER     asked     and     was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM   C. 
MCGOWAN 

<Mr.  KANJORSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday our  Nation  lost  a  leader  of  tre- 
mendous vision  and  courage.  William. 
G.  McGowan.  the  chairman  of  MCI. 

Bill  McGowan  was  a  nian  of  excep- 
tional talent,  born  in  Ashley.  PA.  to  a 
brilliant  and  accomplished  family. 
with  a  deep  commitment  to  north- 
eastern Penns.ylvania. 

Over  the  last  quarter  century  as  the 
head  of  MCI.  Bill  McGowan  has  almost 
single  handedly  transformed  the  Amer- 
ican telecommunications  industry. 


DEMOCRAT    LEADERSHIP    PLAYING 

POLITICAL       GAMES,       MINORITY 

CHARGES 

I  Mr.  ZELIFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ZELIFF  Mr.  Speaker,  here  we  go 
again.  Mr.  Speaker.  At  a  time  when  the 
.American  people  hold  Congi-ess  in  utter 
disrespect  because  our  leadership  in- 
sists on  playing  partisan  political 
games  instead  of  solving  problems,  we 
are  going  to  hold  the  Nation's  long- 
term  unemployed  hostage,  for  short- 
term  political  gain. 

Our  Nation's  unemployed  need  an  ex- 
tension of  their  unemployment  insur- 
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ance  benefits.  The  time  for  action  is 
now.  But  once  a^ain.  the  leadership  has 
rigged  the  rules,  so  that  partisan  bick- 
ering, and  a  Presidential  veto,  will  be 
the  en<l  result,  instead  of  benefit 
check. ^ 

Stop  the  charade.  Mr.  .Speaker  Stop 
the  political  games.  Stop  the  political 
bickering.  Congress  is  supposed  to 
solve  problems.  Lets  get  on  with  the 
people's  business. 

Give  us  rules  that  allow  us  to  debate 
the  real  issues.  Give  us  rules  that  let  us 
solve  problems.  Give  us  rules  that  let 
our  voices  be  heard  America  needs 
help.  America  does  not  need  carefully 
crafted  political  packages  with  one 
take-it-or-leave-it  vote,  that  will  guar- 
antee a  Presidential  veto. 

Let  us  solve  problems.  Let  us  reform 
Congress  so  that  the  people's  will  can 
be  done.  Let  us  vote  for  legislation 
that  will  keep  the  unemployed  benefit 
checks  coming.  Unemployed  workers 
need  benefit  checks,  not  political  bick- 
ering. 


D  1258 

JAPAN  SAYS  AMERICA  OriLTV  OF 
ILLEGAL  TRADE 

(Ml  TRAKICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr  Speaker, 
Japan  says  that  America  is  guilty  of  il- 
legal trade.  They  sa.y  that  Congress  re- 
stricts the  opportunity  for  Japan  to 
sell  cars  in  America,  and  steel. 

Now,  can  you  believe  that?  One  out 
of  every  two  cars  sold  in  America  is 
made  by  Japan.  They  can  buy  our 
banks,  our  racehorses,  our  baseball 
team.  They  are  buying  the  Seattle 
Mariners  right  now 

But  you  try  and  buy  a  baseball  team 
in  Japan.  You  cannot  even  race  an 
American  horse  in  .Japan. 

Think  about  it.  Congress,  today 
Japan  is  voting  to  reinstate  their  mili- 
tary forces,  and  Congress  is  voting  to 
extend  unemployment  benefits. 

Congress  will  wise  up  when  the  Bank 
of  Tokyo  forecloses  on  the  damn  White 
House. 


LET  US  PI, AY  BY  THE  SAME 
RULES 

(Mi  HI'.II.EY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  liouse  for  1 
minute  ) 

Mr.  HEFLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  A  P,  Indy 
won  the  Belmont  on  Saturday,  the 
third  leg  of  the  triple  crown.  He  proved 
that  he  was  a  great  horse.  He  won  it  in 
a  great  race. 

A. P.  Indy  is  owned  by  a  Japanese 
businessman  who  paid  $2  9  million  for 
him  at  the  Kingland  yearling  sales,  and 
this  IS  great.  We  welcome  horses  from 
all  over  the  world  to  compete  in  our 
great  races  here   in   this  country.   We 


welcome  this  Japanese  businessman's 
$2.9  million.  It  is  good  for  the  thor- 
oughbred racing  industry  and  breeding 
industry. 

But  let  me  point  out  to  the  Members 
what  the  gentleman  just  pointed  out 
who  came  just  before  me.  You  and  I.  if 
we  had  the  money,  could  not  do  this  in 
Japan.  The  rules  do  not  permit  it.  We 
could  not  go  to  their  yearling  sales  and 
buy  a  yearling.  Their  rules  do  not  per- 
mit It.  We  could  not  race  in  their 
major  races.  Their  rules  do  not  permit 
it.  We  could  not  take  a  hoi-se  from  here 
and  race  in  their  races.  Their  rules  do 
not  permit  it.  Their  rules  simply  do 
not  permit  us  to  participate  in  the  way 
that  they  can  participate  here. 

This  is  Just  another  example  of  the 
protectionism  of  some  of  our  trading 
partnei-s.  When  are  we  going  to  start 
playing  by  the  same  rules.  Their  rules, 
our  rules.  I  do  not  much  care.  Let  us 
just  play  by  the  same  rules. 


IT  TAKES  .MOKE  THA.N  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  BALANCE  THE  BUDGFIT 
(Mr  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ) 

Mr.  MA/.ZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  long  aw. u ted  balanced  budget 
week.  But.  no  matter  what  we  do  this 
week,  whether  we  pass  a  balanced 
budget  statute  or  a  balanced  budget 
amendment,  we  leave  our  constituents 
with  a  misimpression  if  we  let  them  be- 
lieve that  all  of  a  sudden,  magically,  a 
balanced  budget  will  occur. 

There  are  two  keys  to  balancing  the 
budget.  One  is  passing  an  enforcement 
package  of  spending  cuts  and  tax  in- 
creases with  teeth;  and.  second,  having 
the  intestinal  fortitude  or  guts  to 
adopt  that  enforcement  package. 

Mr.  Speaker,  instead  of  going 
through  this  rigomarole,  I  think  we 
ought  to  set  aside  2  or  3  weeks  this 
summer  under  the  openest  of  open 
rules  and  let  everybody  debate  the  vex- 
ing and  politically  potent  tax  increases 
and  spending  cuts,  and  what  have  you. 
which  would  lead  to  a  balanced  budget. 
Only  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  we  get  to 
the  main  event.  Otherwise,  everything 
we  do  this  wpek  i.s  fnr  show,  not  go. 


THE  AMERICAN   PEOPLE  ARE 
UPSt:T 

(Mr.  RAMSTAD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  RAMSl'AU.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  weekend  I  held  a  special  town 
meeting  in  my  district  on  the  Federal 
budget  deficit,  A  capacity  crowd  of 
over  300  people  gave  up  an  entire  Sat- 
urday morning  to  discuss  this  crisis. 

My  constituents  are  very  concerned, 
and  they  are  very  knowledgeable  about 
the  deficit  and  its  damaging  impact  on 
our  economy  and  our  country. 


.Mr  Speaker,  most  of  all,  people  are 
mad.  They  are  upset  by  business  as 
usual  in  Washington.  They  are  very 
upset  by  a  Federal  Government  that 
provides  excu.ses,  not  action,  and  the 
Perot  phenomenon  should  surprise  ab- 
solutely no  one  in  this  body. 

Year  after  year  of  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment unwilling  to  live  within  its 
means  has  bred  deep  anger.  The  .Amer- 
ican people  want  real  action  now  by 
Congress  to  reduce  the  deficit  and  get 
F^ederal  spending  under  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  for  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  has  come.  We  must 
raise  the  threshold  for  deficit  spending, 
and  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
would  force  Congress  to  do  just  that,  to 
set  spending  priorities  rather  than  con- 
tinually postponing  tough  spending  de- 
cisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  a  meaningful  balanced  budget 
amendment,  one  that  has  teeth. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  HUDCET- 
CUTTING  HALL  OF  FAME 

(.Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  DURBIN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  salute  the  real  heroes  of  the 
balanced -budget -amendment  revolu- 
tion, those  valiant  .Mi-mbiis  of  the 
House  who  have  the  courage  to  not 
only  amend  the  Constitution  but  also 
to  cut  wasteful  spending. 

Unfortunately,  after  careful  review  of 
three  key  votes  to  cut  spending  on  pro- 
grams with  a  documented  history  of 
waste  and  cost  overruns,  we  can  only 
find  19  Stenholm  balanced-budget 
amendment  sponsors  to  nominate  to 
the  Congressional  Budget-Cutting  Hall 
of  Fame. 

Of  159  Republican  Members  who  are 
sponsors  of  the  Stenholm  amendment, 
exactly  2  voted  for  amendments  to  cut 
spending  on  star  wars,  the  space  sta- 
tion, and  the  supercollider.  On  the 
Democratic  side,  17  Members  matched 
their  passion  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion with  the  guts  to  cut. 

These  19  Democratic  and  Republican 
Members  of  the  279  sponsors  who  brave- 
ly support  the  fiscal  sacrifice  of  the 
Stenholm  amendment  truly  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  America's  pantheon  of 
patriots. 

For  the  others  who  glory  in  the 
righteousness  of  amending  the  Con- 
stitution but  cannot  bring  themselves 
to  trim  a  bloated  program,  take  heart, 
you  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  President 
Reagan  and  President  Bush  who  preach 
the  salvation  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  and  practice  the  wasteful 
spending  that  bidii'.'ht  us  this  mess. 


Huuae  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, after  months  of  acting  as  if  it  is 
completely  helpless  with  respect  to  the 
restoration  of  democracy  m  Haiti,  the 
administration  is  beginning  to  sud- 
denly talk  of  military  intervention  in 
H.uti  The  White  House  public  rela- 
tions machine  is  preparing  to  put  a  re- 
spectful spin  on  an  invasion  of  Haiti  to 
save  the  military  thugs  and  their  sup- 
porters. 

The  people  of  Haiti  have  had  enough. 
and  they  have  begun  to  rise  up  against 
their  military  oppressors,  and  now  our 
Government  is  planning  to  go  in  to 
protect  the  military  thugs. 

Intervention  in  Haiti  can  only  be  ear- 
ned out  in  order  to  protect  the  elected 
officials  there.  The  United  States 
should  not  get  involved  in  any  inter- 
vention except  to  brint:  in  a  police 
force  to  protect  President  Aristide  and 
all  of  the  other  elected  officials.  These 
are  the  people  who  were  elected  by  the 
Haitian  people.  They  deserve  to  be  pro- 
tected from  the  military  thugs. 

Any  other  form  of  intervention  is  an 
invasion  for  oppression.  We  must  inter- 
vene on  behalf  of  Aristide  and  the 
forces  of  democracy  in  Haiti, 


THE  SELLING  OF  AMERICA  GOES 
ON 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  pei'mission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  i 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
selling  of  .America  goes  on.  We  are  sell- 
ing our  timber,  our  farms,  manufactur- 
ing plants.  New  York  City.  Houston. 
And  why'^  Profit  in  the  pocket,  selling 
your  country  for  a  profit. 

Now.  it  is  the  baseball  team.  Japan 
just  said  they  are  going  to  conclude  the 
purchase  of  the  Seattle  Mariners. 
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This  is  our  national  pastime.  I  am 
telling  you.  Japan  is  knocking  our 
socks  off  with  home  runs  and  .America 
is  striking  out. 

Well,  if  America  is  good  enough  loi- 
the  Japanese  to  buy.  why  is  not  Japan 
good  enough  for  Americans  to  buy'? 

Well,  try  it,  if  you  have  any  money  m 
the  bank. 

Wake  up.  America.  It  is  time  you 
brought  your  head  out  of  the  sand. 
Stop  selling  out.  either  for  profit  or  for 
any  other  reason. 


ON    BEHALF 
I'OKCES     OF 


INTERVENE  IN  HAITi 
OF  ARISTIDE  AND 
DEMOCRACY 

(.Mr.  OWENS  of  NfW  Yoi  k  .i.-kid  .md 
was   given    permission    to    address    the 


CREATE  JOBS,  NOT  LONGER  JOB 
LINES 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  GOSS  Mr.  Speaker,  some  have 
described  H.R.  5260  as  a  bill  to  help  the 
unemployed.  I  think  it  would  be  better 
characterized  as  an  election-year  in- 
cumbent politician's  relief  act  designed 
for  petty  political  gain. 

It  i^  a  vei-y  tiny,  very  expensive 
Band-Aid  on  the  big,  bruising  economic 
[iioblems  of  our  country.  This  bill  will 
do  more  to  cover  up  the  sore  spot  than 
it  will  to  heal  it. 

The  American  people  already  feel 
this  Congress  is  very  good  at  coverup 
,i!i(l  not  so  good  at  healing.  Rather 
than  seeking  to  create  jobs,  this  bill 
seeks  to  institutionalize  higher  taxes 
to  pay  for  more  benefits,  a  plan  that  is 
destined  to  end  up  costing  more  jobs 
and  longer  unemployment  lines. 

.At  the  same  time,  the  majority  lead- 
er-ship is  ignoring  a  series  of  widely 
supported  bipartisan  proposals  thai 
will  spark  job  creation,  repealing  the 
luxury  tax,  relieving  the  passive-loss 
rules,  providing  for  the  first-time  home 
buyer  tax  credit,  and  rolling  back  the 
capital  gains  tax  to  encourage  job  cre- 
ation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Band-Aid  approach 
is  cosmetic.  Our  workers  want  a  real 
cure.  Let  us  give  them  one. 


BUDGET  BALONEY 

(Mr.  SANTORUM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mi'.  Speaker,  I  sat 
m  amazement  when  I  heard  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  DkF.azioI 
stand  up  and  talk  about  the  President 
getting  petty  political  gain  from 
vetoing  unemployment  extensions. 

Now.  I  do  not  know  what  .America  he 
lives  in.  that  he  thinks  the  President 
gets  political  gain  out  of  vetoing  un- 
employment extension. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  the  petty  polit- 
ical gam  is  here.  We  have  a  bill  that  is 
going  to  come  up  today  that  everyone 
knows  will  be  vetoed  by  the  President, 
that  does  not  comply  with  the  budget. 
It  is  going  to  increase  the  budget  defi- 
cit. It  is  going  to  raise  taxes.  Everyone 
in  this  Chamber  knows  that  it  has  no 
chance  of  passing,  but  we  are  going  to 
go  through  this  charade  so  a  few  people 
here  who  are  gong  to  stand  up  for  the 
principle  of  the  balanced  budget 
amendment,  which  we  are  going  to 
vote  on  later  this  week,  and  say.  '•No. 
we  are  not  going  to  add  more  to  our 
deficit,"  who  will  stand  up  and  do  the 
right  thing,  and  then  the  President  will 
be  forced  to  veto  it  and  they  can  stand 
here  and  say,  "You  are  against  the  un- 
employed." 

Baloney,  baloney.  This  is  the  kind  of 
politics  that  makes  every  American 
angry  with  this  institution.  It  has  to 
stop.  Let  us  pass  a  responsible  unem- 
ployment bill  today. 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, i 

Mr.  PASTOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  coun- 
try remains  mired  in  an  economic 
slump,  with  approximately  9.2  million 
Americans  still  out  of  work.  To  tide 
people  over  while  we  work  on  economic 
growth  measures,  the  Congress  today  is 
faced  with  yet  another  unemployment 
benefits  extension  bill.  H.R.  5260. 

In  my  own  State  of  Arizona,  the  job- 
less situation  improved  from  a  high  of 
8.8  percent  in  January  down  to  7.5  per- 
cent m  April.  Much  of  this  improve- 
ment resulted  from  fewer  out-of-State 
job  seekers  moving  to  Arizona  and 
fewer  people  entering  the  labor  force. 
However.  Arizona's  unemployment  rate 
continues  to  hover  above  the  national 
level. 

While  there  are  some  net  job  in- 
creases in  the  construction,  finance,  in- 
surance, and  real  estate  sectors  in  Ari- 
zona, many  defense-related  jobs  in  my 
district  and  elsewhere  continue  to  de- 
cline. .As  we  transition  from  a  defense 
economy  to  a  peace  economy,  the  peo- 
ple displaced  from  their  current  jobs 
will  need  temporary  help  to  pay  for 
food,  housing,  health  care,  and  other 
basic  necessities. 

Until  our  national  and  State  econo- 
mies begin  to  strengthen  noticeably 
and  people  are  put  back  to  work,  pas- 
sage of  the  UI  extension  bill  is  a  com- 
mion  sense  and  humane  thing  to  do.  I 
urpe  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  H  R 
5260. 


PASS  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT 
BENEFITS  EXTENSION  BILL 
(Mr.   PASTOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


THE  BALANCED  BUDGET 
AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  STEARNS  asked  ar.d  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
there  are  many  reasons  why  we  should 
pass  a  balanced  budget  amendment. 

By  passing  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  we  begin  the  process  of 
pulling  this  country  out  of  potential 
economic  chaos.  No  country,  no  matter 
how  strong,  can  endure  record  deficits 
and  an  ever  deepening  debt. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  pass  on  to 
our  children  and  their  children  a  na- 
tion which  is  healthy  and  sound  finan- 
cially. 

A  balanced  budget  amendment  sends 
the  best  signal  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  the  United  States  will  put  its  fi- 
nancial house  in  order. 

.And  last,  a  balanced  budget  ensures 
economic  freedom,  for  all  and  survival 
for  our  free  enterprise  system.  It  guar- 
antees that  no  taxpayer  will  be  chained 
with  financial  burdens  that  inhibit  his 
labor  and  resources. 

For  ail  the  above  reasons  and  more, 
this  House  must  pass  a  balanced  budget 
amendment. 
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CONCRFsSION  AI     Rl  (  OKI)      HOISI" 


ANOTHER  SUMMER  OP^ 
UNKMl'LOYMKNT 

(Mr.  OLVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OLVP:r  Mi  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion's unemployment  rate  is  at  its 
highest  level  since  1984.  In  western 
Massachusetts,  more  than  10  percent  of 
all  workers  feel  the  daily  pain  of  unem- 
ployment. 

In  New  England,  the  economic  slump 
began  in  the  summer  of  1990.  We  now 
know  the  P'ederal  Government  lost 
track  of  640.000  unemployed  people  that 
summer. 

During  that  summer,  we  in  New  Eng- 
land struggled  to  get  help  from  the 
Bush  administration  as  the  undertow 
of  a  recession  was  pulling  our  workers 
out  of  jobs.  Instead,  the  administration 
dragged  its  feet  and  refused  to  throw  a 
life  preserver. 

Last  summer  we  waged  a  battle  to 
provide  temporary  relief  for  the  unem- 
ployed, but  the  President  said  the  re- 
cession was  over  and  vetoed  help  for 
them. 

Another  summer  is  here.  Even  more 
workers  in  western  Massachusetts  and 
around  the  country  are  treading  water 
and  the  unemployed  are  struggling  to 
stay  afloat. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  Congress  can 
break  through  the  President's  election 
year  gridlock,  throw  a  line  to  help 
those  part-time  and  full-time  workers 
who  are  still  sti-uggling.  and  pass  an 
extension  of  unemployment  benefits. 


SUPERPOWER  LEADERSHIP  NEED- 
ED IN  EUROPE'S  ETHNIC  STRUG- 
GLES 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  year  ago  I  went  to  the  spin- 
ning apart  state  of  y'ugoslavia  with  a 
human  rights  delegation  lead  by  Sen- 
ator DeConcini  of  Arizona,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  RlCHARD- 
isON).  our  Member  on  the  majority  side 
was  with  us.  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[fir.  McEWEN)  on  this  side  and  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bent- 
ley]  on  our  side. 

We  could  feel  the  pressure  building, 
but  I  think  we  naively  assumed  that  in 
this  last  decade  of  the  20th  century 
these  ethnic  tensions  would  not  lead  to 
wholesale  bloodshed.  Were  we  wrong. 

Did  you  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pic- 
tures over  the  weekend  of  skyscraper 
buildings,  twin  buildings  30  stories 
high,  burning  from  top  to  bottom  in 
Sarajevo? 

The  people  are  literally  starving  to 
death. 

Today  is  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Nazi  destruction  of  two  small  villages 
in  Czechoslovakia  in  revenge  for  Czech 


commandos  trained  by  the  brilish  Kill- 
ing Reinhard  Heydrick.  the  No.  3  in  the 
Nazi  hierarchy,  the  small  villages  of 
Levice  and  Levzasky  were  wiped  off  the 
face  of  the  P^arth:  2.000  people  mur- 
dered. 

We  have  already  seen  15.000  murdered 
in  Bosnia,  in  Croatia,  Herzegovina. 

Is  there  truly  a  new  world  order'.'  Is 
there  any  role  of  leadership  our  Nation 
can  play''  I  pray  so. 

Let  us  exercise  superpower  leader- 
ship. Please  tell  the  President  that. 
Mr.  Speaker. 


THE  PROJECTKIi  HU,H  COST  OF 
THE  RIO  AGREEMENTS 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
people  seem  to  think  the  United  States 
can  sign  all  the  Earth  summit  agree- 
ments in  Rio  at  no  cost  to  American 
consumers. 

Actually,  the  cost  would  be  very 
great  indeed. 

The  Heritage  Foundation,  one  of  this 
Nation's  most  respected  think  tanks, 
has  estimated  that  just  one  part^ — a 
proposed  carbon  tax— could  cost  Ameri- 
cans as  much  as  $125  billion. 

This  is  $2,000  for  a  family  of  four. 

The  United  States  is  already  spend- 
ing more  per  person  in  environmental 
regulations  than  any  other  nation  in 
the  world.  Yet  the  elitist,  wealthy  en- 
vironmental extremists  are  never  satis- 
fied. 

The  Rio  agreements  would  result  in  a 
massive  transfer  of  money— many  bil- 
lions—from nations  much  as  the  Unit- 
ed States — especially  the  United 
States — to  the  poorer  nations. 

No  wonder  most  of  these  countries 
are  so  eager  to  sign— they  want  our 
money. 

Yet  anyone  who  does  not  believe  we 
should  spend  billions  in  a  new  type  of 
foreign  aid  program  and  anyone  who 
does  not  want  American  families  pay- 
ing on  the  average  $2,000  a  year  more  in 
energy  costs,  should  thank  President 
Bush  for  not  caving  in  to  environ- 
mental hysteria. 

Also.  Japan,  with  its  major  reliance 
on  nuclear  power,  would  gain  finan- 
cially from  the  Rio  summit,  since  there 
is  no  proposed  tax  on  nuclear  energy. 

Anyone  who  does  not  want  to  give 
Japan  another  competitive  edge  in  re- 
lation to  the  United  States  should  also 
be  grateful  to  our  President  for  not 
going  along  with  the  environmental  ex- 
tremists who  control  the  fixed  and 
fraudulent  summit  ,it  Rio 


June  9.  1992 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  a  reas.on  that  Ross 
Perot  leads  the  polls  these  days.  Thf-:- 
is  a  reason  this  House  of  Represent,! 
tives  I  expect  in  the  coming  days  will 
pass  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  budget.  The  reason  is  found 
in  the  pages  of  this  document  sent  to 
us  by  President  Bush  in  February  this 
year.  It  is  this  years  budget. 

This  is  a  man  who  says.  "Let's  amend 
the  Constitution  to  require  a  balanced 
budget." 

Go  to  page  25  and  see  his  road  map 
for  America.  He  proposed  that  we  add 
in  his  budget,  this  conservative,  we  add 
$2.1  trillion  to  the  debt  between  now 
and  1998.  which  will  leave  with  a  $6  tril- 
lion debt  in  1998. 

This  conservative  proposes  that 
every  day.  7  days  a  week,  every  week, 
every  month,  from  now  until  1998,  we 
add  $1  billion  a  day  to  the  debt.  This  is 
money  we  do  not  have  to  be  spent  on 
many  things  we  do  not  need. 

This  President  proposes  we  take  from 
our  children  and  spend  their  inherit- 
ance. 

D  1320 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  dangerous, 
reckless,  irresponsible  fiscal  policy, 
and  it  must  stop.  It  comes  from  the 
President,  it  is  swallowed  by  Congress, 
and  someone,  someday,  somehow  this 
must  end.  That  is  what  the  political 
turmoil  in  this  country  is  all  about. 


June  9,  1992 
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THE  PRP:sIDENTS  BUDGET  ADDS 
TO  THE  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 


WHY       WE       NEED       A       BALANCED 

BUDGET      AMENDMENT     TO     THE 

CONSTITUTION 

(Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  had  several  speakers  today  at- 
tack the  need  or  the  concept  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, and  they  have  alluded  to  the 
President  not  tmbmitting  a  balanced 
budget  and  particular  Members  who 
have  not  voted  against  cutting  particu- 
lar programs.  They  have  made  our 
point  on  why  we  need  a  balanced  budg- 
et. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  incentive  in 
the  current  system  to  pass  a  balanced 
budget.  There  is  no  incentive,  or  no 
discipline,  to  vote  for  a  balanced  budg- 
et. What  we  are  able  to  do  is  simply 
say,  "yes,  yes,  yes,"  to  whatever  pro- 
gram comes  down  the  pike. 

The  chart  to  my  left,  shows  it  very 
clearly,  that  we  are  mortgaging  our 
children's  future.  In  1965,  the  per  capita 
debt  for  ever.v  man.  woman  and  child  in 
the  United  States  was  a  little  over 
S1600.  Today  it  is  over  $16,000,  and  it  is 
going  up  at  the  rate  of  over  $1,000  a 
year.  As  my  colleagues  can  tell,  by 
1995,  each  man.  woman  and  child  in 
this  country  will  owe  almost  $20,000. 

Tomorrow  and  Thursday  we  are 
going   to   debate  and   vote   on  several 


h.ilanced  budget  amendments.  The  Bar- 
lun-Tauzin  amendment  says.  "You  not 
only  cannot  borrow  money,  you  cant 
raise  taxes  to  balance  the  budget."  It  is 
the  amendment  that  is  most  preferred 
(iV  I'lfMdenl  Bush 

11  \vt'  (..mnot  get   that  one.   let   us  do 
.^tci'.hdlnvSmith    that    at    least    says. 
No  more  b(;rrciwink'  " 


Why  does  the  President  not  direct  Sec- 
retary .Martin  to  appoint  the  members 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans Employment  and  Training'? 

Veterans  are  waiting.  Let  us  get  on 
with  it. 


PRESIDENT  BUSH— CO.MMITTED  TO 
VETERANS-.' 

(Mr,  PE.NNY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, I 

Mr.  PEN.NY  Mr  Speaker,  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  Message  last  year 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  the  Presi- 
dent made  the  following  statement: 

There  is  no  one  more  devoted,  more  com- 
milLed  lo  the  hard  work  of  freedom,  than 
every  soldier  and  sailor,  every  Marine,  air- 
man and  Coastguardsman— every  man  and 
woman  now  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf  *  *  *. 
Each  of  them  has  volunteered  to  provide  for 
this  nation's  defense  -and  now  they  bravely 
struggle,  to  earn  for  America,  for  the  world, 
and  for  future  generations,  a  just  and  lasting 
peace. 

I  want  to  particularly  draw  your  at- 
tention to  the  next  line  in  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks. 

Our  commitment  to  them  must  be  equal  to 
their  commitment  to  their  country.  They 
are  truly  America's  finest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  on  other  issues,  the 
President  is  long  on  rhetoric  but  short 
on  action  on  behalf  of  our  Nation's  vet- 
erans. 

Just  one  example— last  year  in  Pub- 
lic Law  102-16.  the  Congress  established 
an  .Advisory  Committee  on  Veterans 
Employment  and  Training  to  work 
with  and  advuse  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
on  veterans'  employment  issues.  The 
law  required  the  Secretary  to  appoint, 
within  90  days  after  enactment  of  the 
legislation,  at  least  12  individuals  to 
serve  as  members  of  this  committee. 
Public  Law  102  16  was  signed  on  March 
'22.  1991.  Today,  nearly  15  months  after 
the  bill's  enactment,  the  members  of 
this  advisory  committee  are  still 
unnamed. 

I  have  written  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
regarding  this  issue.  I  have  personally 
called  the  Secretary  of  Labor  regarding 
this  Kssue.  Each  time  I've  been  assured 
that  the  members  of  the  advi.sory  com- 
mittee will  be  nann'il  in  the  immediate 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  recession  and  veterans — in- 
cluding veterans  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
war— have  been  hard  hit  by  a  faltering 
economy  and  the  resulting  unemploy- 
ment. Congress  has  demonstrated  its 
rommitment  to  these  needs  with  legis- 
lation to  assist  veterans  and  separating 
s*-rv;cemembers  seeking  employment. 

Why  is  the  President  not  similarly 
committed  to  the  men  and  women  he 
praises  with  such   apparent  sincerity',' 


JAPANESE  ACCUSE  UNITED 

STATES       OF        UNFAIR        TRADE 
PRACTICES 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY"  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks. ) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Japanese  Government  has  attacked  the 
United  States  for  being  the  world's 
leading  unfair  trading  nation.  The  first 
response  from  all  parts  has  been  shock 
and  outrage— with  the  Japanese  run- 
ning a  trade  surplus  with  the  United 
States  to  the  tune  of  $40  and  $50  billion 
a  year — the  howls  were  "What  ai-e  they 
talking  about',' " 

If  one  thinks  of  strategy,  considering 
the  rising  criticism  of  Japanese  trade 
surpluses  from  the  European  Commu- 
nity, the  trick  of  pointing  a  finger  at 
someone  else  is  pretty  good 

However.  I  would  warn  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  what  I  was  told  as  a 
child— when  you  point  your  finger  at 
someone — four  fingers  point  back  at 
you. 

With  all  of  the  work— currently  being 
done  on  trade  legislation— the  Japa- 
nese attack  is  timely  and  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  need  for  a  legislative  re- 
sponse to  an  outrageous  charge. 


stein  could  figure  out  how  the  universe 
works  in  a  few  years,  surely  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  can  come  forward 
after  5  years  with  some  reform,  sugges- 
tions about  basic  change. 

Madam  Secretary  and  Members  of 
the  House,  that  is  not  partisan  politics. 
That  IS  sound  public  policy. 


DOL  BECOMING  AN  INSTITUTION 
OF  HIGHER  LEARNING  RATHER 
THAN  AGENCY  OF  GOVERN- 
MENTAL ACTION 

I.Mr,  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks,  > 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  .Mr,  Speaker. 
we  have  heard  a  lot  of  words  on  the 
floor  this  morning,  as  we  did  in  the 
Washington  Post,  chastising  Demo- 
crats in  Congress  for  playing  partisan 
politics  with  the  extension  of  unem- 
ployment benefits.  How  sad.  Indeed, 
how  hypocritical. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  years  a  number  of  us 
have  been  saying  the  present  UI  systemi 
is  not  prepared  to  handle  a  recession. 
We  were  right.  Only  eight  States  trig- 
gered into  extended  benefits  during  the 
recession,  and  now  the  Department  of 
Labor  says  we  should  not  delay  mat- 
ters. Indeed  we  should  move  ahead  with 
a  temporary  fix.  though  we  fixed  it  al- 
ready three  times. 

Now  we  want  basic  reform.  We  want 
action,  .^nd  what  the  Secretary  says  is. 
"Let's  study  it  some  more." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Laboi'  Department 
IS  quickly  becoming  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  rather  than  an  agency 
of  governmental  action.  If  .■\lbert  Ein- 


UNEMPLOY.MENT  AMNESIA 

(Mr.  M.ARKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr  Speaker.  4  days 
ago  the  President's  spokesperson  said 
"I  don't  think  anyone  questions  that 
the  economy  is  improving." 

Well.  1  know  of  at  least  9'2  million 
unemployed  Americans  who  question 
the  perform.ance  of  this  economy  every 
day,  1  know  of  300,000  unemployed  fam- 
ilies m  Massachusetts  alone  who  ques- 
tion the  President's  handling  of  this 
economy. 

This  administration  must  be  suffer- 
ing from  a  collective  case  of  unemploy- 
ment amnesia. 

Has  the  President  forgotten  that  just 
last  month  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed grew  by  350.000  men  and  women"* 

Has  the  President  forgotten  that  the 
number  of  long-term  unemployed 
.Americans  leapt  10  percent  just  last 
month  to  its  highest  level  m  nearly  a 
decade'' 

Has  the  President  forgotten  that  over 
1  million  workers  have  become  too  dis- 
couraged to  continue  looking  for  work? 

This  administration  has  dropped  all 
pretense  of  leadership  in  domestic  af- 
fairs. It  wanders  aimlessly  while  this 
country  suffers.  Even  the  events  in  Los 
.Angeles  did  not  jolt  the  President  into 
facing  his  past  mistakes  and  our  peril- 
ous future.  Today.  Congress,  at  least,  is 
saying  we  will  not  forget  those  who 
want  to  work  for  a  living.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation 
and  to  shock  the  administration  out  of 
Its  unemployment  amnesia. 


ANOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfl'.mki,  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
clause  5.  rule  I.  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  postpone  further  proceed- 
ings today  on  each  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on 
whuh  the  vote  is  objected  to  under 
clause  4  of  rule  XV, 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  debate  has  concluded  on 
all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules. 


VETER.ANS  EMPLOYMENT  .\ND  GI 
BILL  AMEND.MENTS 

Mr.   MONTGOMERY.  .Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
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bill  (H.R.  4342)  to  amend  title  38.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  expand  job  assist- 
ance programs  for  Vietnam  era  veter- 
ans, and  for  other  pui'poses.  as  amend- 
ed. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H  R   4*>2 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amertrci  in 
Congress  assemhted. 

SECTION  1.  EXPA.NSION  OK  V>  rH<.\N>>  RhAli 
.IISTMKM  Al'lt>IMA1hM>  ID  IN 
(lU)K  All  SIKINAM  Ht\  \>;rKK 
A.NS. 

Section    4214(b)(2»A)    of    title    38.    United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•■(A)  a  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  era;  and". 

SKC.  2.  KXI'ANSION  Of  DIS.^HI.Kl)  VK I  KRA.SS' 
Ol  I'KKAC  H  l"HO<.l{.\M  1(1  1\(  I  I  I)K 
TKHSIAN  t.l  L>  WAIL 

Section  4103A(b)(l)(A)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  insertinir  "or 
Persian  Gulf  War"  after  "Vietnam  era" 

SEC.  3  EXTENSION  OK  %->'T>'R.\NS  RKAn.irsT 
MKM  Arl'olM  VU  N  [>  \*IIH  hH> 
KHAL  GOVtKN.MK.N  1. 

Section  4214(b)(3)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended - 

(1)  In  subparagraph  lAMiii.  b.v  striitinK  out 
"December  31.  1993'  and  tnsertlntJ  in  lieu 
thereof  "December  31,  1999":  and 

(2i  In  subparaK'raph  iBmiu,  b.v  striking  out 
'December  18"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"December  3!" 
SEC.  *.  MAKivc;   I'ntM.vNi-Nr    n<K   ikioh  in 

(  KKAsf     IN     HKNKHI-S    I  NUI-.K     1'HE 
.VIONrOOMEKY  G I  BILL 

(ai    AMOI  N'r   OK    BK.NK.Kir    I'.JiV.VENTS   UNDER 

CH,^^T^:R  30. -Section  3015  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  - 

(1»  in  subsection  (axit.  b.v  striklnw  out 
"$300"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$360": 
and 

(2)  in  subsection  ib)il).  b.v  strlkini?  out 
"$250"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$275". 

(b)    AMOt'NT   OF    HE.NKKrr    PAYMENTS    USDEK 

Seleittkd  Reserve  Puogkam.- Section 
213Ub)(li  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  - 

111  in  subparagraph  (A>.  by  striking  out 
"$140"  and  Inserting  in  Mnu  thereof  "$I70"; 

(2 1  In  subparagraph  (B).  b.v  striking  our 
••$105"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •'$l'aJ": 
and 

(3)  In  subpnragraph  iCi.  by  striking  out 
"$70"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$8.')  " 

(c:i  Co.NEuit.MiNo  Amendments,  di  Srcuon 
301.S(fi  of  title  38.  United  Sutes  Code.  Is 
amended - 

(Ai  by  striking  out  parngrnph  il )  and  redes- 
ignating paragraphs  (2i  and  (3)  as  paragraphs 
(l)and  (2).  rcsppctively.  and 

(B>  in  paragraph  di.  as  redc!«lgn«t<»d  by 
subparagraph  lAi  of  this  subsection— 

111  by  striking  out  •may  continue  to  pay. 
In  lieu  of  the  rates  jiayable  under  sub.-<or  tion 
ia»(l>  or  (bi(l)  of  this  section,  the  monthly 
rates  payable  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section and":  and 

(li)  by  striking  out  'such  rates"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  monthly  ratp.* 
payable  under  subsection  (aid)  or  (bull  of 
this  section". 

(2)  Section  2131  of  title  10.  United  Staie.i 
Code,  is  amended 

(A>    in    subsection    (bi(2i,    by    striking    out 
subparagraph  <Ai  and  redesignating  subpara 
graphs  (Bi  and  (Ci  as  subparagraphs  <A)  and 
(Bi.  respet  tivcly; 

iB»  in  subpnriigrnph  lAi  of  subsection  ib)(2). 
as  redesignated  by  subparagraph  lA)  of  th)^ 
.■9ubsectlon- 

II I  by  striking  out  "may  continue  to  pay. 
In  lieu  of  the  ral*«  payable  under  subparu 
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graphs  I  A).  iBi,  and  iCi  of  paragraph  (1>.  the 
monthly  rates  payable  under  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  and":  and 

liii  by  striking  out  "such  rates"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  monthly  rates 
payable  under  subparagraphs  i  A).  (B).  and  (Ci 
of  paragraph  1 1 )  ';  and 

(Ci  in  subsections  (n(2)  and  (gH3).  by  strik- 
ing out  ■•(b)d)(A)"  both  places  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■ib)". 

Id  I  Ekfective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1 .  1993 

SEC.  5.  EXTENSION  Oh  KMI'I OVMKNT  AND  TKAIN- 
l.\G  OK  V1KTNA.M  EHA  VETERANS. 

Section  4211(2i(B)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  •1994"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •iggs ". 

SK<V  6.  EXPANSION  OF  NfMWFR  OF  \TTKK.\.NS 
OlUi.VNI/AriONs  WHKH  MAY  HE 
KFI'ltKSEN  IKI)  OS  ADVISOKY  (  OM- 
MIITKK  ON  \Kl'Ht.\NS  KMI'I  UY 
MKNI   ..VNl)  nCMNINt, 

Section  41iO(Cid)(A>  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "are 
chartered  by  Federal  law  and" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgo.mery]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Stump]  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery']. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  H.R.  4342.  as  well  as  on  the 
bill  which  follows.  H.R.  4368. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

H  R  4342,  as  amended,  contains  sev- 
eral job  assistance  provisions.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  would  make  permanent 
the  Gl  bill  benefits  provided  in  Public 
l.Miw  102  25.  the  Persian  Gulf  Conflict 
Supplemental  Authorization  and  Per- 
sonnel Benefits  Act  of  1991. 

I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  that 
there  is  no  direct  spending  in  the  bill 
and  there  would  be  no  budget  impact. 

Be'fore  I  yield  to  the  very  able  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, Training  and  Employment,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
PENNY)  for  an  explanation  of  the  bill.  I 
want  to  thank  him  for  his  work  on  this 
imporuvnt  measure.  I  also  want  to 
thank  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  for  his  cooixTation  and  work  in 
bringing  this  measure  to  the  floor.  In 
addition.  I  want  to  thank  the  able 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee.  Boh  Stitmp,  for  his  leader- 
ship and  cooperation  on  this  hill  and 
the  next  bill  that  follows 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
MlnnesoU  [Mr.  Pennv), 


Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduced  H.R.  4342 
on  February  27.  1992.  It  was  approved 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Education. 
Training  and  Employment  on  March  12. 
and  was  ordered  reported,  as  amended, 
by  the  full  committee  on  May  28. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  the  major 
provisions  of  H.R.  4342.  as  amended. 
First,  sections  1  and  3  of  the  bill  would 
restore  eligibility  under  the  veterans 
readjustment  appointment  authority, 
known  as  the  V^RA,  for  all  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  era  and  extend  the  eligi- 
bility period  for  all  eligible  veterans. 
The  VRA  Program  provides  a  means  by 
which  eligible  veterans  may  be  ap- 
pointed noncompetitively  to  a  Federal 
civilian  job. 

During  the  101st  Congress,  the  House 
twice  approved  legislation  which  would 
have  continued  VRA  eligibility  for  all 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era.  Because 
we  were  unable  to  reach  agreement 
with  the  other  body,  however,  the  eligi- 
bility of  Vietnam  era  veterans  is  cur- 
rently restricted  to  those  who.  first, 
served  on  active  duty  during  the  Viet- 
nam era  in  a  campaign  or  expedition 
for  which  a  campaign  badge  has  been 
authorized,  or  second,  are  service-con- 
nected disabled. 

Additionally,  under  current  law. 
Vietnam  era  veterans  with  a  service- 
connected  disability  rated  30  percent  or 
more  have  lifetime  eligibility  for  a 
VRA  appointment.  All  other  eligib;. 
Vietnam  era  veterans,  however.  ma.\ 
receive  a  VRA  appointment  only  dur- 
ing the  period  ending  10  years  after  the 
veteran's  last  date  of  discharge  from 
active  duty  or  December  31.  1993, 
whichever  is  later. 

In  contrast,  all  post-Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans are  generally  eligible  for  VRA 
appointments  through  December  18. 
1999,  or  10  years  after  the  veteran  s  dis- 
charge from  active  duty,  whichever  is 
later. 

Current  law  is  inequitable  and  unnec- 
essarily complicated.  Accordingly,  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  committee  bill  would  re- 
store VR.A.  eligibility  for  all  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  era.  and  an  amendment  I 
offered  in  full  committee  would  provide 
that  all  veterans  qualifying  for  a  VRA 
appointment  would  be  eligible  for  the 
program  through  December  31.  1999.  or 
10  years  after  the  veteran's  date  of  dis- 
charge, whichever  is  later. 

Section  2  of  H.R.  4342.  as  reported, 
would  expand  the  duties  of  the  Dis- 
abled Veterans'  Outreach  Program  spe- 
cialists to  include  priority  services  to 
disabled  veterans  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
war.  The  men  and  women  disabled  dur- 
ing the  war  in  Southwest  Asia  are 
more  than  deserving  of  this  additional 
assistance  in  their  efforts  to  find  em- 
ployment. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  makes  perma- 
nent the  increases  in  Montgomery  GI 
bill    benefits   pi-ovided    in    Public    Law 


102-2.').  the  Per.sian  Gulf  Conflict  Sup- 
plemental .\ulhonzation  and  Personnel 
Benefits  Act  of  1991.  Section  337  of  Pub- 
lic Law  102-2,5  increased  the  benefits 
under  the  Montgomery  GI  bill— active 
duty  from  S300  per  month  to  S350  per 
month,  and  the  benefit  provided  under 
the  Montgomery  GI  bill  selected  Re- 
serve rose  from  $140  per  month  to  $170 
per  month.  The  increases  were  effec- 
tive October  1.  1991.  through  September 
30.  1993 

The  elevated  benefit  levels  are  now 
built  into  the  CBO  budget  baseline,  and 
CBO  affirms  that  this  section  would 
have  no  pay-as-you-go  effects. 

A  recent  DOD  report  on  the  Mont- 
gomery GI  bill  reflects  administration 
^uppoI•t; 

The  Department  supports  continuation  of 
the  benefit  levels  approved  by  Congress  after 
the  Per.sian  Gulf  conflit I 

Section  5  of  H.R.  4342  would  extend 
the  definition  of  a  veteran  of  the  Viet- 
nam era  for  purposes  of  chapters  41  and 
42  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  from 
December  31.  1994.  to  December  31.  1995. 
This  would  extend  the  Disabled  Veter- 
ans Outreach  Program  at  current  staff- 
ing levels  for  1  year.  During  this  time 
of  downsizing  of  our  Nation's  Armed 
Forces,  DVOP  services  are  crucial,  and 
a  significant  reduction  in  DVOP  staff 
would  adversely  affect  the  ability  of 
veterans  to  obtain  employment. 

Finally,  ^-ectlon  6  of  the  bill  would 
eliminate  the  requirement  in  title  38 
that  veterans  service  organizations 
represented  on  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans  Employment  and 
Training  be  congressionally  chartered. 

Because  the  Judiciary  Committee  no 
longer  issues  Federal  charters,  we  want 
to  ensure  that  the  advisory  committee 
will  continue  to  represent  the  views  of 
all  worthy  veterans  organization.'i. 
whether  or  not  they  are  chartered 

I  want  to  thank  the  rankintr  minor- 
ity member  of  the  subcommittee. 
CHRIS  .S.MITH.  and  all  members  of  the 
.subcommittee,  for  their  support  and 
lonperation  in  developing  this  legisla- 
tion. I  also  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee.  SONNY  MONTGOMERY,  and 
to  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
full  committee.  BoB  STUMP,  for  their 
leadership  and  assistance. 

H.R.  4342  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  .STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  .support  H.R.  4342.  as 
amended.  In  part,  the  bill  would  expand 
job  assistance  programs  for  Vietnam- 
era  veterans.  It  would  additionally  per- 
manently authorize  the  benefit  in- 
crease for  the  .Montgomer.v  Gl  bill. 

Chairman  Montgomery  and  Sub- 
committee Chairman  Penny  have  ex- 
plained each  of  the  bill's  provisions.  I 
commend  them  for  their  excellent 
work  on  it.  Also.  I  commend  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Jersey,  the  subcommittee's 
ranking  minority  member,  for  his  ex- 
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cellent  work  on  the  bill,  including  sec- 
tions 5  and  6.  which  he  added  by 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  favorable  action  on  this  timely 
veterans'  legislation. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield'^ 

Mr.  STUMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  4342. 
as  amended,  the  veterans'  employment 
and  GI  bill  amendments.  First.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  VA 
Subcommittee  on  Education.  Training 
and  Employment.  Mr.  Penny,  and  the 
ranking  member.  Mr.  SMITH,  for  their 
hard  work  on  this  very  timely  legisla- 
tion. 

H.R.  4342  broadens  the  scope  of  eligi- 
bility for  employment  benefits  under 
the  veterans  readjustment  appoint- 
ment [VRA]  authority  and  increases 
educational  benefits  undei'  the  Mont- 
gomery GI  education  bill.  The  VRA  has 
provided  Vietnam  veterans  with  the  as- 
sistance they  need  to  obtain  competi- 
tive employment  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, while  the  Montgomery  GI  bill 
has  enabled  military  personnel  to  fi- 
nance their  education. 

H.R.  4342  would  extend  eligibility 
under  the  VRA  to  all  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era  and  make  permanent  the 
increase  in  the  Montgomery  GI  bill 
benefit  amounts,  as  authorized  under 
the  fiscal  year  1991  Persian  Gulf  supple- 
mental—Public Law  102-25. 

In  these  times  of  force  reduction,  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  provide  appro- 
priate transition  assistance,  such  as 
employment  and  education  benefits,  to 
those  men  and  women  forced  to  leave 
their  military  careers  prematurely. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
4342. 

.Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  4342.  the  veterans  employment 
and  GI  bill  amendments,  and  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Penny]  for  introducing  this  impor- 
tant legislation  and  I  wish  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Mcjntgomery].  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Veterans'  Committee,  and 
the  gentleman  from  .■\rizona  [Mr. 
Sti'MP].  the  ranking  member  of  the 
committee,  for  their  unceasing  efforts 
on  behalf  of  our  Nation's  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4342  would  expand 
the  veterans  readjustment  appoint- 
ment [VRA],  a  program  under  which 
veterans  may  be  appointed  non- 
competitively to  a  civilian  job.  to  all 
Vietnamese-era  veterans;  previously, 
only  those  Vietnam-era  veterans  with 
service-related  disabilities  or  those 
with  campaign  badges  were  eligible  for 
this  program. 

In  addition,  this  bill  will  expand  the 
disabled  veterans  outreach  programs  to 
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our  Persian  Gulf  war  veterans  and 
make  permanent  the  previously  ap- 
proved temporary  Gl  bill  benefits  that 
were  incorporated  in  Public  Law  102-25. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  never  forget 
the  continuing  needs  of  our  veterans. 
including  our  more  recent  veterans.  It 
is  particularly  noteworthy  that  this 
bill  provides  continuing  support  for  our 
veterans  who  seek  jobs  and  further 
education.  Accordingly.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  fullv  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  STUMP.  .Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith]  the  ranking  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

.Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R. 
4342  and  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from,  Minnesota  for  intro- 
ducing H.R.  4342.  the  veterans  employ- 
ment and  GI  bill  amendments. 

Mr,  Penny  has  again  demonstrated 
his  foresight  by  drafting  this  measure 
to  expand  certain  veterans  benefits  and 
most  important,  to  make  the  increase 
in  Montgomery  GI  bill  benefits  perm.a- 
nent. 

I  would  also  like  to  recognize  the  un- 
failing support  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  chairman.  Sonny  Mont- 
gomery, and  our  ranking  Republican 
Bob  Stl'MP.  both  of  whomi  are  respected 
champions  of  America's  veterans. 

As  the  ranking  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education.  Training  and 
Employment  and  an  original  cosponsor 
of  the  bill.  I  am  very  pleased  that  we 
have  secured  the  swift  floor  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  4342.  Not  only  does  this 
bill  make  permanent  the  Montgomery 
GI  bill  increase,  but  it  also  includes 
two  provisions  which  I  added  during 
our  full  Veterans'  .Affairs  Committee 
markup  on  May  28. 

My  amendment  added  section  5  to 
the  bill  which  concerns  the  Disabled 
Veterans  Outreach  Program  [DVOP]. 
This  program  is  staffed  based  upon  the 
number  of  Vietnam-era  veterans  living 
m  a  given  State.  For  some  time,  we  in 
the  Education.  Training  and  Employ- 
ment Subcommittee  have  discussed  re- 
vising this  complex  formula  which  al- 
locates DVOP  specialists.  However, 
prior  to  taking  any  further  action  on 
the  DVOP  formula,  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  asked  for  an  additional  year 
to  study  the  operation  of  this  program 
in  order  to  help  make  recom.menda- 
tions  to  the  committee. 

We  have  been  impressed  with  the  per- 
formance of  the  Disabled  Veterans  Out- 
reach Program  and  in  light  of  chal- 
lenges presented  by  the  defense 
drawdown,  section  5  was  included  to 
extend  DVOP  authority  for  1  additional 
year. 

My  amendment  also  added  a  6th  sec- 
tion to  H.R.  4342.  making  a  technical 
change  concerning  the  .•Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  Employment  and 
Training.  This  change  was  mandated 
by  a  policy  decision  m  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 
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Under  current  law.  veterans  organi- 
zations which  serve  on  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Veterans  Employment 
and  Training  must  have  a  F"e(ieral 
charter  However,  the  Juiluiary  Com- 
mittee will  no  lonKer  be  krranting  char- 
ters to  organizations.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  ensure  that  the  advisory  com- 
mittee will  continue  to  I'epresent  the 
views  of  all  worthy  veterans  service  or- 
ganizations— with  or  without  Federal 
charters — the  amendment  will  conform 
the  eligibility  re(iuirements  to  this  new 
reality, 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  ex- 
tension of  DVOP  authority.  H  K  4342 
e.xpands  the  eligibility  for  DVOF'  as- 
sistance to  include  Persian  Gulf  war 
veterans.  Persian  Gulf  veterans  are 
among  those  who  will  be  hit  hard  as  a 
result  of  the  current  DOD  drawdown. 
An.y  job  placement  assistance  or  coun- 
seling which  DVOP's  can  provide  to 
these  new  veterans  will  certainly  be 
useful  in  this  tight  job  market. 

Furthermore.  Mr  Speaker,  through 
an  extension,  and  eligibility  expansion, 
of  veterans  readju-stment  assistance 
[VRAj.  H.R.  4342  would  also  aid  our 
continuing  effort  to  confront  the  em- 
ployment needs  of  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  ac- 
knowledge the  interest  in  this  issue 
demonstrated  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr  Soi.o.vkjn).  My  good 
friend  from  New  York  has  been  a  tire- 
less advocate  for  veterans.  1  am  pleased 
to  report  that  his  specific  concerns  re- 
garding the  ine(iuity  of  current  VRA 
benefits  for  Vietnam-era  veterans  has 
been  addressed  by  language  included  in 
H.R.  4342  by  Chairman  TiM  Pknny 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  provisions 
addi-essing  the  Monlgomer.v  GI  bill.  In 
the  Persian  Gulf  Conflict  Supplemental 
Authorization  and  Personnel  Benefits 
Act  of  1991--subsequently  enacted  as 
Public  Law  102-25— increases  were  au- 
thorized for  three  categories  of  GI  bill 
benefits.  Since  these  increases  have  al- 
ready t)een  included  in  the  budget  base- 
line, the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  Informed  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  that  making  these  in- 
creases pei'manent  will  not  violate  the 
budget  law's  pay-as-you-go  require- 
ments. Therefore,  H.R  4342  will  make 
these  $25  to  $50  monthly  increases  per- 
manent without  I'unning  afoul  of 
paygo.  I  believf'  these  increases  will 
help  eliminate  uncertaint.y  for  veter- 
ans, but  on  a  more  elemental  level,  it 
will  continue  to  help  address  the  rising 
cost  of  higher  education. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  House  col- 
leagues to  adopt  H.R.  4243  without 
itela.y. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  mv  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMKRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  1  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the 
Members  who  have  spoken  in  behalf  of 
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H.R  4342,  and  I  appreciate  the  kind  re- 
marks that  have  been  made  for  this 
Member  and  for  othei'  Members  who 
have  handled  this  legislation  It  is  an 
excellent  bill,  and  I  hope  that  we  get 
the  full  support  of  the  House  for  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPP:aKER  pro  tempore,  (Mr. 
Mkume).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr  Montgomery]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  H  R.  4342.  as  amended 

The  question  was  taken:  and  i two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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NATIONAL  CKMKTKRY  SYSTEM 
AND  VA  HOME  LOAN  AMEND- 
.MENTS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H,R.  43681  to  amend  title  38.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  extend  eligibility  for 
burial  in  national  cemeteries  to  per- 
sons who  have  20  years  of  .service  cred- 
itable for  retired  pay  as  members  of  a 
reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  the  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H  R  4368 

Be  It  cnaited  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives oj  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION     I.    ELKilBIUTY    FOK    BLRIAI.    I.N    NA 
TIONAl-  CEMETERIES. 

(a)  In  Gknkrai,  -  Section  2402  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  - 

(1)  by  redesignatinK  paragraph  (6i  as  para- 
graph (7):  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (5)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph- 

••(6)  Any  person  who  at  the  time  of  death 
was  entitled  to  retired  pay  under  chapter  67 
of  title  10  or  would  have  been  entitled  to  re- 
tired pay  under  that  chapter  but  for  the  fact 
that  the  person  was  under  60  years  of  age". 

(bi  Co.NFOK.MlNG  A.ME.NDMENTs.— (1 )  Section 
2301(e)  of  such  title  is  amended- 

(A)  by  strikinjT  out  'section  2402(6)""  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'paragraph  i6)  or  i7) 
of  section  2402";  and 

iB)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  second  sentence  the  following;  ", 
If  such  next  of  kin  or  other  person  is  not  oth- 
erwise entitled  to  receive  a  flag". 

i2)  Section  2306(ai(2)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "(6)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(7)  ' 

SEC.  2,  LOAN  FEES. 

Section  3729(aK2  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (At,  by  inserting 
"(other  than  section  3712(a)(1)(F))"  after 
"section  3712": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
pa  rasrraph  (B): 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ":  and":  and 


i4i  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (C)  the 
following  new  subpjaragraph' 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  guaranteed  under 
section  3710(aii8).  3710<a)(9i(B),  3712ia>(l)(F). 
or  3712ia)(l  )(Gi,  the  amount  of  such  fee  shall 
be  0.5  percenf  of  the  total  loan  amount." 
SEC.  3.  i;f  AKA.N  n  A-MOl  NT  KF:!^^^  TO  LOA.N 
RKKINANCLNGS. 

Chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended— 

(li  in  section  3710(e).  by  amending  para- 
graph (1)(D)  to  read  as  follows; 

"(Di  notwithstanding  section  3703(aHl ).  the 
amount  of  the  guaranty  of  the  loan  may  not 
exceed  the  greater  of  (i(  the  oriifinal  guar- 
anty amount  of  the  loan  being  refinanced,  or 
oil  25  percent  of  the  loan;"':  and 

(2i  in  section  37l2(a)(4t.  by  amending  sub- 
paratrraph  (Axlv)  to  read  as  follows: 

'  iivi  notwithstanding  section  3703(a)(1). 
the  amount  of  the  guaranty  of  the  loan  may 
not  exceed  the  greater  of  d)  the  original 
guaranty  amount  of  the  loan  being  refi- 
nanced, or  (II)  25  percent  of  the  loan;"". 
SEC.  4.  t:XT>:NS10N  OF  UINDER  APPRAISAL  PRO- 
GRAM. 

Section  373!if)(3i  of  title  38.  L'nlt.-d  SUiies, 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1^92  ami 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof '"1995 ', 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MfumE),  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  M(.)NT- 
GOMERV]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Stump]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  tecognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr   MONTGOMERY]. 

Mr.  MONTGO.MKHY.  Mi,  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr,  Sfx-aker.  H.R.  4368.  as  amended. 
woulii  extend  eligibility  for  burial  in 
national  cemeteries  to  persons  who 
have  had  20  years  of  service  creditable 
for  retired  pay  i\s  members  of  a  reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  bill  would  also  make  needed  im- 
provements in  the  Veterans  Home 
Loan  Program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  yield  to  the 
very  able  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  and  Memorial  .Affairs, 
the  gentleman  from  West  X'ii'ginla  [Mr. 
St.\GGERs).  for  an  explanation  of  the 
bill.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  hard  work  and  diligence  in  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor,  and  also  say.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  St.^gger.s]  will  not  be 
with  us  next  year, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  has  been 
a  strong  subcommittee  chairman.  We 
will  miss  him.  He  has  been  good  for 
veterans,  and  we  would  like  to  wish 
him  the  best. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  want  to  thank 
the  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  BURTON],  for  his  work  and  co- 
operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  also  spon- 
sored by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  H.\RRis].  one  of  the  chief  sponsors. 
We  want  to  thank  him  for  bringing  this 
bill  to  our  attention.  We  will  miss  him 
also  because  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Harris]  will  not  be  in  the 
Congress  next  year. 


.Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  also  like  to 
thank  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee who  were  very  active  in  moving 
this  bill  forward. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  St.^gger.s]. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  first  like  to  thank  and  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery],  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  for  his  leadership  and 
strong  support  of  the  measure.  I  would 
also  like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Stump],  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  BURTOn],  the 
ranking  minority  mem.bers  of  the  full 
committee  and  subcommittee  for  their 
efforts  and  support.  The  Individual 
members  of  the  subcommittee  have 
worked  hard  together  to  develop  this 
legislation  and  I  would  like  to  thank 
each  of  them  for  their  excellent  con- 
tributions, in  particular.  Claude  Har- 
ris, who  sponsored  the  legislation  to 
extend  national  cemetery  burial  eligi- 
bility to  certain  reservists  and  na- 
tional guardsmen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  current  law,  the 
only  members  of  Reserve  components 
of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  eligible 
for  burial  in  a  national  cemetery  are 
those  who: 

First,  die  under  honorable  conditions 
while  hospitalized  or  undergoing  treat- 
ment, at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States,  for  injury  or  disease  contracted 
or  incurred  while  such  member  is  per- 
forming active  duty  for  training,  inac- 
tive duty  training  or  traveling  to  and 
from  such  duty: 

Second,  are  disabled  or  die  from  dis- 
ease or  injury  incurred  or  aggravated 
m  line  of  duty  during  or  enroute  to  or 
from  active  duty  for  training:  and 

Third  are  disabled  or  die  from  mjury 
(but  not  disease)  incurred  or  aggra- 
vated in  line  of  duty  during  or  enroute 
to  or  from  inactive  duty  training. 

H.R.  4368  would  extend  eligibility  for 
burial  in  a  national  cemetery  and  bur- 
ial flags  to  persons  who  have  20  years 
of  service  creditable  for  retired  pay  as 
members  of  a  reserve  component  of  the 
.Armed  Forces. 

In  the  report  of  the  Sixth  Quadren- 
nial Review  of  Military  Compensation 
[6th  QRMC],  It  was  noted  that,  with  the 
advent  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force,  the 
scope,  size  and  importance  of  missions 
assigned  to  reserve  components  have 
increased  dramatically.  The  Armed 
Forces  now  depend  heavily  on  reserv- 
ists as  a  part  of  the  total  force.  This 
was  demonstrated  most  recently  dur- 
ing the  Persian  Gulf  war.  during  which 
a  total  of  about  '2"28,000  reservists  were 
ultimately  activated  in  support  of  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm. 

In  view  of  this  expanded  role,  the  6th 
QRMC  recommended  that  all  members 
of  the  selected  Reserve,  plus  reservists 
in  any  category  who  have  completed 
the  service  reciuirements  for  retired 
pay— 20  years — under  chapter  67.   title 


X.  or  who  are  in  receipt  of  such  pay. 
should  be  added  to  the  list  of  persons 
qualified  for  burial  in  a  national  ceme- 
tery. 

According  to  the  6th  QRMC.  exten- 
sion of  this  benefit  to  such  mem.bers  is 
clearly  warranted.  Their  participation 
requirements,  their  mobilization  vul- 
nerability and  the  requirement  that 
they  be  prepared  to  report  within  24 
hours  of  notification  underscore  the 
fact  that  today's  selected  reservists  are 
continuous  members  of  the  total  force. 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  members 
who  have  maintained  a  commitment  to 
the  Armed  Forces  for  at  least  20  years 
should  also  be  afforded  eligibility  for 
burial  in  our  national  cemeteries  as  a 
reflection  of  the  service  they  have  vol- 
untanlv  rendered  their  country, 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4368  would  also  re- 
duce the  funding  fee  on  interest  rate 
reduction  refinancing  loans  from  1.25 
percent  to  0.5  percent. 

Currently,  section  3729  of  title  38 
United  States  Code,  requires  collection 
of  a  funding  fee  on  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  [VA]  guaranteed  home 
loans,  except  loans  to  veterans  receiv- 
ing or  entitled  to  receive  service-con- 
nected disability  compensation.  This 
fee  IS  collected  on  all  loans,  including 
those  for  the  purchase  of  new  or  exist- 
ing homes  and  those  to  refinance  exist- 
ing liens  of  record.  The  fee  is  currently 
I  25  percent  of  the  loan  except  when 
the  veteran  makes  a  downpayment  on 
a  loan  to  purchase  or  construct  a 
home.  Funding  fees  for  loans  with 
downpayments  of  5  and  10  percent  are 
0.75  and  0.5  percent  respectively.  The 
purpose  of  this  fee  is  to  partially  offset 
the  cost  to  the  Government  for  the 
loan  guaranty  program. 

The  Veterans'  Disability  Compensa- 
tion and  Housing  Benefits  Amendments 
of  1980.  Public  Law  96-385.  authorized 
the  department  to  guarantee  loans  for 
a  veteran  seeking  to  refinance  a  VA 
loan  at  a  lower  interest  rate,  without 
an  additional  charge  to  his  entitle- 
ment. When  a  veteran  obtains  an  inter- 
est rate  reduction  refinancing  loan 
[IRRRL].  it  not  only  serves  to  substan- 
tially reduce  the  mortgage  payment, 
the  foreclosure  risk  to  the  Government 
is  reduced.  As  an  example,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  furnished  sta- 
tistics on  the  foreclosure  liquidation 
rates  to  the  committee  for  fiscal  years 
1985-91.  These  indicated  that  the  fore- 
closure rate  on  loans  closed  in  1985  was 
12.82  percent  when  the  interest  rate 
averaged  almost  12  percent  compared 
to  a  3.65  percent  foreclosure  rate  on 
loans  closed  in  1987  when  the  interest 
rate  averaged  approximately  9  percent. 
Despite  the  fact  that  loans  generated 
m  1985  have  2  additional  years  of  expe- 
rience, this  does  not  account  for  the 
huge  discrepancy  in  the  foreclosure 
rate. 

Requiring  that  the  veteran  pay  an 
additional  funding  fee  of  1.25  percent  to 
obtain  an  interest  rate  reduction  refi- 
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nancing  loan  could  deter  some  veterans 
from  seeking  these  loans.  Since  the 
veteran  has  already  paid  a  fee  to  offset 
the  cost  of  administering  the  loan 
guaranty  benefit,  it  seems  inequitable 
to  charge  the  veteran  the  same  fee  or 
even  more  in  some  instances,  to  obtain 
the  benefit  of  a  reduced  interest  rate, 
especially  since  the  Government  shares 
in  the  benefit  through  a  reduced  risk  of 
loss  on  the  loan. 

H.R.  4368  would  also  permit  the 
amount  of  guaranty  of  the  new  IRRRL 
to  be  increased  to  an  amount  equal  to 
the  greater  of  the  original  g'uaranty 
amount  or  25  percent  of  the  new  loan. 
In  most  cases,  the  increase  in  guaranty 
needed  to  achieve  25  percent  would  be 
minim.al,  but  would  help  many  veter- 
ans obtain  loans  to  lower  their  interest 
rates  and  reduce  their  monthly  mort- 
gage payments. 

On  an  interest  rate  reduction  refi- 
nancing loan  obtained  under  the  cur- 
rent provisions  of  38  U.S.C.  3710<en2), 
the  amount  of  the  veteran's  guaranty 
entitlement  applied  to  the  original  VA 
guaranteed  loan  is  simply  transferred 
to  the  IRRRL  with  no  additional 
charge  to  the  veteran's  entitlement. 

A  problem  arises  when  the  guaranty 
amount  of  the  interest  rate  reduction 
refinancing  loan  falls  below  25  percent 
due  to  the  inclusion  of  closing  costs 
and  discount  points.  In  these  cases,  the 
secondary  mortgage  market  requires 
the  veteran  to  pay  the  difference— be- 
tween 25  percent  of  the  loan  amount 
and  the  guaranty  amount — in  cash. 
Veterans  who  do  not  have  the  addi- 
tional cash  required  at  closing  may  be 
unable  to  obtain  the  loan  needed  to  re- 
duce the  interest  rate  on  their  mort- 
gages. This  is  an  unfortunate  result 
since,  as  noted  above.  IRRRLs  benefit 
the  veteran  by  reducing  the  monthly 
mortgage  payments  resulting  from  the 
lower  interest  rate  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood of  mortgage  default  by  the  bor- 
rower. 

Last.  H.R.  4368  would  extend  author- 
ity for  the  Lender  .Appraisal  Processing 
Program  from.  December  31.  1992  to  De- 
cember 31.  1995. 

Public  Law  100-198  provided  that  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  may. 
in  accordance  with  standards  and  pro- 
cedures established  in  regulations,  au- 
thorize a  lender  to  determine  the  rea- 
sonable value  of  property  if  the  lender 
IS  authorized  to  m.ake  loans  which  are 
automatically  guaranteed.  In  such  a 
case,  the  appraiser,  selected  by  the  De- 
partment on  a  rational  basis  from  the 
panel  of  appraisers  it  has  determined 
are  qualified,  submits  the  completed 
appraisal  report  directly  to  the  lender 
for  review.  The  lender  reviews  the  ap- 
praisal, determines  the  reasonable 
value  of  the  property  and.  as  soon  as 
possible  thereafter,  furnishes  a  copy  of 
the  appraisal  to  the  veteran  who  is  ap- 
plying for  the  loan.  The  lender  can 
then  close  the  loan  on  an  automatic 
basis.  The  intended  benefit  of  the  Lend- 
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er      Appraisal       Process!  nur      Pro^fram 

(LAPP]  to  veterans  is  to  speed  the  time 

to  loan  closing 

According:  to  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs,  in  testimony  presented 
on  May  21,  1992.  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housinjf  and  Memorial  Affairs,  lend- 
er participation  in  LAPP  has  not  been 
enthusiastic  thus  far.  but  there  are  in- 
dications it  is  increasing  As  of  .March 
31.  1992.  a  total  of  607  loans  had  been 
fjuaranteed  in  which  the  lender  made  a 
determination  of  reasonable  value  for 
the  property  which  secures  the  loan. 
The  slow  start  with  this  program  is 
similar  to  the  VA's  Initial  experience 
with  automatic  loan  processini?  when  it 
was  first  extemled  to  nonsupervised 
lendei-s  in  1975.  Currently,  almost  90 
percent  of  V'A  loans  are  processed  on 
the  automatic  hiisis  The  Department 
believes  that  although  participation 
level  is  atlU  low.  LAPP  authority  Is 
providing  its  principal  benefit  to  veter- 
ans   that  or  speedier  loan  closings. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  favorable  constd- 
eration  of  this  bill 

.Mr  STUMP  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
4368.  as  amended,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38  with  respect  to  the  national  ceme- 
tery system  and  housing  loans  for  vet- 
erans. 

This  bill  expands  eligibility  for  bur- 
ial in  national  cemeteries  to  those  with 
at  least  20  years  in  the  reserves. 

H  R  4368  will  also  reduce  the  loan 
fees  for  refinancings  of  VA  home  loans. 
Currently,  those  who  refinance  their 
VA  loans  pay  a  fee  of  I'l  percent  of  the 
mortgage  amount.  This  bill  will  reduce 
the  charge  for  refinancings  to  half  a 
percent. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
estimated  the  cost  of  this  bill  to  be  a 
modest  $8  million  We  can  pay  for  ap- 
proximately $5  million  of  this  with  siiv- 
ings  from  a  previously  passed  bill  and 
Chairman  Montgomkrv  has  assured  me 
that  the  remainder  will  be  offset 
through  savings  in  an  upcoming  bill. 

This  measure  is  the  result  of  many 
hours  of  hard  work.  My  good  friend. 
Sonny  Montgomehy,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs. 
should  be  commended  for  his  leader- 
ship in  moving  this  legislation. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  also  want  to  commend 
H.^KLKY  St.agcers.  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Memo- 
rial Affairs,  and  D.\N  Burton,  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Mcmnn.il  .\ffairs  for  their 
work  on  H  f{  4:it* 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consultT  f.ivorably  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman    from    New    York    [Mr.    GiL- 

•M.^NJ. 

Mr  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R. 
\368.  the  national  cemetery  system  and 
V.\  home  loan  amendments,  and  com- 
mend   the    gentleman    from    Alabama 
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[Mr.  H.^RRis]  for  introducing  this  im- 
portant legislation.  In  addition.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans  Committee.  [Mr  Montgomery) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Stump),  the  committee  s  ranking  mem- 
ber for  bringing  this  measure  before  us 
today 

Mr  Speaker.  H.R  4368  would  extend 
the  eligibility  for  burial  in  national 
cemeteries  to  reservists  who  have  20 
years  of  service  creditable  for  retired 
pay  Under  current  law.  only  those  who 
die  while  being  treated  for  service-con- 
nected conditions  or  are  disabled  or  die 
in  the  line  of  active  or  inactive  duty 
training  are  now  eligible  for  this 
honor  It  is  befitting.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
those  reservists  who  have  served  their 
country  for  20  years  be  granted  this 
honor 

My  colleagues  may  be  Interested  to 
learn  that  I  have  introduced  legislation 
which  will  also  benefit  the  families  of 
deceased  veterans  My  bill.  H  R  103. 
proposes  to  raise  the  burial  plot  allow- 
ances for  veterans  and  to  restore  the 
pre-1981  eligibility  requirements  for 
the  receipt  of  funeral  benefits 

Additionally.  Mr  Speaker,  the  bill 
before  us.  H.R.  4M8.  will  reduce  the 
funding  fee  for  VA  loan  refinancing  to 
encourage  wider  participation  in  the 
Home  Loan  Program,  and  will  reau- 
thorize the  Lender  Appraisal  Process- 
ing Provrram  [LAPP),  which  speeds  the 
closing  of  loans,  through  1995. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  commend  the  Veter- 
ans Committee  for  its  continued  sup- 
port of  our  Nations  veterans,  accord- 
ingly I  urge  my  colleagues  to  fullv  sup- 
port H  R   436« 

Mr  MONTGt.i.MERV  Mr.  Speaker*.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr  Oilman]  is 
always  here  when  we  bring  up  our  hills 
and  IS  very  supportive.  The  gentleman 
has  been  very  helpful  over  the  years 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Harris). 
one  of  the  chief  sponsore  of  his  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  Chairman  Sonny  MONT- 
GOMERY and  the  ranking  member  Bob 
Stump  for  bringing  this  measure  to  the 
floor  so  promptly.  I  would  also  like  to 
praise  the  subcommittee  Chairman 
Harlev  Staggers  for  all  the  hard  work 
he  has  put  toward  moving  H.R.  4368  out 
of  committee. 

Specifically,  this  bill  covers  two 
groups:  Those  who  at  the  time  of  death 
were  already  receiving  retired  pay  and 
those  who  at  the  time  of  death  met  all 
the  requirements  for  retired  pay  except 
they  were  younger  than  60  years  old. 

At  present,  under  title  38,  only  re- 
servists that  have  active  duty  experi- 
ence or  those  who  have  died  during  an- 
nual training  are  eligible  to  be  buried 
in  national  cemeteries.  I  feel  that  this 
demonstrates  a  lack  of  appreciation  for 
the  men  and  women  who  have  dedi- 
cated their  lives  to  our  country. 


Our  Nation  just  experienced  a  serious 
conflict.  Operation  Desert  Storm,  in 
which  the  National  Ouardsmen  and  re- 
servists had  approximately  216.871  men 
and  women  who  served.  To  give  you  a 
compiirison— there  were  around  248,000 
Army  active  duty  soldiers  who  partici- 
pated in  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict.  This 
shows  what  a  crucial  part  of  the  total 
force  strength  our  selected  Reserve 
played. 

I  think  It  is  very  important  to  point 
out  that  the  members  of  the  selected 
Reserve  who  were  called  up  had  other 
jobs  and  responsibilities  they  had  to 
put  on  hold  to  serve  our  country.  There 
were  many  hardships  for  these  dedi- 
cated people  and  some  of  them  are  still 
being  felt  today. 

Being  a  member  of  the  Reserve 
means  a  lot  of  time  spent  at  drill  with 
constant  training.  It  means  being  posi- 
tive that  you  are  prepared  to  defend 
our  country  at  any  moment 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues.  I  know 
fii-sthand  what  the  Job  entails.  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  National  Guard 
for  over  23  years  and  am  proud  to  be 
part  of  such  an  excellent  group  of  peo- 
ple. 

It  is  very  frustrating  for  me  to  hear 
any  type  of  opposition  to  legislation 
which  would  extend  eligibility  for  bur- 
ial rights  to  members  of  the  Guard  and 
Reserve.  Simply  because  although 
these  people  may  not  have  actually 
served  on  active  duty,  they  have  spent 
at  leiist  20  years  of  their  lives  prepar- 
ing both  mentally  and  physically  to 
serve  our  Nation. 

We  should  all  be  thankful  if  20  years 
passes  without  a  situation  arising 
where  the  selected  Reserves  are  needed. 
Today  I  am  asking  that  it  does  not 
take  war  after  war  to  gain  the  respect 
our  guardsmen  and  reservists  deserve. 

H.R  4368  passed  out  of  full  commit- 
tee unanimously  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  supporting  this 
measure.  I  believe  it  is  a  matter  of  fair- 
ness 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  Mr  Speaker,  as 
a  member  o(  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. I  rise  to  urge  my  House  colleagues  to 
support  the  passage  o(  H  R  4368 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  national  ceme- 
tenes  and  VA  home  loan  amendments  will 
grant  career  reservists  the  same  eligibility  for 
burial  in  national  cemeteries  as  active  duty 
servicepersons  Likewise,  this  measure  will 
authorize  a  flag-draped  casket  tor  those  re- 
servists laid  to  rest  in  national  cemeteries 

These  provisions  recognize  the  sacrifices 
and  services  which  memt>ers  of  the  Reserve 
component  have  displayed  dunng  their  20- 
year  military  careers  While  nothing  will  ease 
the  pain  of  family  memtxprs  who  have  suffered 
the  loss  of  a  loved  one.  bunal  with  honors  m 
a  national  cemetery  will  certainly  fill  them  with 
pride  as  a  grateful  Nation  accepts  one  of  its 
heroes 

Mr  Speaker,  H  R.  4368  will  also  address 
several  aspects  of  the  VA  Home  Loan  Guar- 
antee Program  Under  this  legislation,  the  loan 
fee  paid  by  veterans  to  the  VA  will  be  reduced 


from  1 .25  percent  to  0.5  percent  for  certain  in- 
terest rale  reduction  refinancing  loans. 
Through  a  reduction  in  the  loan  fee.  more  vet- 
erans may  take  advantage  of  lower  interest 
rate  loans.  This  will  benefit  the  borrower  by 
lowering  his  or  her  monthly  payments,  and 
consequently,  could  benefit  the  Government 
Dy  reducing  the  possibility  of  default.  Addition- 
ally, H  R  4368  will  extend  the  authonzation  of 
the  lender  Appraisal  Processing  Program  for  3 
years 

The  VA  Home  Loan  Guarantee  Program 
has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  and  suc- 
cessful VA  benefit  programs  Today's  efforts 
to  enhance  this  program  are  well  prepared 
and  will  aid  America's  veterans  with  the  cost 
of  home  ownership  m  this  uncharitable  econ- 
omy, 

I  supported  the  approval  of  this  bill  in  the  full 
Veterans'  Committee  on  May  28  and  will 
proudly  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  its  adoption. 

Mr  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Thank  you  Mr. 
Speaker  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
4368,  as  amended,  the  national  cemetery  sys- 
tem and  VA  home  loan  amendments. 

I  support  all  the  measures  contained  in  this 
legislation,  however.  I  wish  to  lend  particular 
support  to  a  provision  to  extend  eligibility  for 
burial  in  a  national  cemetery  to  reservists  with 
20  years  of  service  creditable  lor  retired  pay. 
H  R  4368  would  also  authorize  the  furnishing 
of  a  flag  to  drape  the  casket  of  those  reserve 
component  memt)ers  who  are  buried  in  na- 
tional cemeteries. 

While  these  provisions  may  appear  simple 
in  nature,  they  convey  an  important  message. 
The  courageous  and  admirable  performance 
of  our  Nation's  reservists  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  war  is  evidence  of  the  critical  role  they 
play  in  our  force  structure  Reserve  members 
deserve  to  be  eligible  for  these  burial  benefits. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  4368 
and  wish  to  thank  Representative  Harris,  the 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  for  his  efforts  in  bnnging 
this  bill  t>efore  us  today, 

n  13,'SO 

M:-,  STUMI'.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ur^jc  pas- 
.-^.ll.'^•  of  H.R.  4368.  I  have  no  further  re- 
cjufsis  for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
t)alance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
urtje  passage  of  this  legislation,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MrUMEi.  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Montgomery]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  H.R,  4368,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having-  voted  in  favor  thereofi 
the  rules  were  su^spt'n(iod  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

.A  motion  to  reconsidei'  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Pre.si- 
dent  of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders. 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


BALANCED  BUDGET  ACT  OF  1992 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  5333)  to  provide  that,  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1994.  the  President 
transmit  to  Congress  and  Congress  con- 
sider a  budget  that  requires  a  balanced 
budget  by  fiscal  year  1998  and  for  sub- 
sequent fiscal  years,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H  R   bXG 

Hf  It  t-nucted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
Toscntativps  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Coripres!i  assembled. 

titlp:  i-amendment  to  title  3:. 
united  st.-\tes  code 

sec.  101.  submission  of  balanced  budget  by 
the  president. 

.Section  1105  of  title  31.  United  States  code. 
;.-  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  fol- 
Itiwins  new  subsection: 

•■(gi  Any  budget  submitted  to  Congress 
pursuant  to  subsection  (ai  for  fiscal  year 
:994.  1995.  1996.  1997.  or  1998  shall  be  a  budget 
for  that  fiscal  year  and  the  4  ensuing  fiscal 
years  that  provides  for  a  balanced  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1998  and  subsequent  fiscal  years. 
.■\ny  budget  submitted  to  Congress  pursuant 
to  subsection  (ai  for  a  fiscal  year  after  fiscal 
year  1998  shall  be  a  budget  that  provides  for 
a  balanced  budget  for  that  fiscal  year  and 
the  4  ensuing  fiscal  year's   ', 

TITLE  U-AMENDMENT  TO 

rONGRESSIGNAL  BUDGET  ACT  OK  !9V4 
SKf.  201.  REPORTING  OF  BALANCED  BUDGETS. 

Section  301  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

■iji  Reporting  of  B.-vlanced  Bidgets  - 
Any  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1994.  1995.  1996.  1997.  or  1998  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of 
each  House,  shall  set  forth  appropriate  levels 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1  of 
the  calendar  year  in  which  it  is  reported  and 
for  each  of  the  4  ensuing  fiscal  years  for  the 
matters  described  in  section  301(ai  that  pro- 
vides for  a  balanced  budget  by  fiscal  year 
1998  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter.  Any 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for  a  fis- 
cal year  after  fiscal  year  1998.  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  each  House. 
shall  set  forth  appropriate  levels  for  the  fis- 
cal year  beginning  on  October  1  of  the  cal- 
endar year  in  which  it  is  reported  and  for 
each  of  the  4  ensuing  fiscal  years  for  the 
matters  described  in  section  301(ai  that  pro- 
vides for  a  balanced  budget  for  that  fiscal 
year  and  end  of  the  ensuing  4  fiscal  years.". 

SEC.   202    PROCEDURE    IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  REP 
RESENTATrVES. 

Section  305iai  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  of  the  following: 

•■(8hAi  If  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  reports  any  rule  or 
order  providing  for  the  consideration  of  any 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for  a  fis- 
cal year,  then  it  shall  also,  within  the  same 
rule  or  order,  provide  for— 

■lii  the  consideration  of  the  text  of  any 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for  that 
fiscal  year  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  of  the  House  of  Representatives  pur- 
suant to  section  301  iji;  and 

■•(ill  the  consideration  of  the  text  of  each 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  as  intro- 
duced by  the  majority  leader  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (Bi; 

and  such  rule  or  order  shall  assure  that  a 
separate  vote  occurs  on  each  such  budget. 


iBi  The  majority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  introduce  a  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  reflecting,  without 
substantive  revision,  the  budget  submitted 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  section  llOSigi 
of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  its  submission,", 
SEC.  203.  PROCEDLTIE  IN  THE  SENATE. 

Section  305ibi  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  IS  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  the  following: 

■■i7'  Notwithstanding  any  other  rule,  it 
shall  always  be  m  order  in  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider an  amendment  to  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  a  fiscal  year  compris- 
ing the  text  of  any  budget  subm.itted  by  the 
President  for  that  fiscal  year  as  described  m 
section  liOo(g)  of  title  31.  Un;t«d  States 
Code," 

TITLE  in— CLARIFICATION  OV 
RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHER  LAWS 
SEC.    301.    CLARIFICATION    OF   THE   TREATMENT 
OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY. 
.^s    provided    under    .section    13301    of    the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990.  receipts  and 
disbursements   of  the   Federal   Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the  Fed- 
eral  Disability   Insurance  Trust   Fund   shall 
not  be  counted  as  new  budget  authority,  out- 
lays, receipts,  or  deficit  or  surplus  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  therein 

SEC.  302.  MAI.NTAIN1NG  DEFICIT  REDUCTION 
ACHIEVTD  BY  THIS  ACT. 
(a I  In  any  final  secjuestration  report  for  fis- 
cal year  1994  or  1995  under  section  254igi  of 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985.  the  amount  of  deficit  re- 
duction (achieved  by  legislation  enacted  as 
of  the  date  of  that  report-  beyond  the  re- 
quirements of  sections  251  and  252  of  that  Act 
shall  be  set  forth, 

(b!  The  am.ount  of  budget-year  deficit  re- 
duction (set  forth  under  subsection  lai  and 
calculated  in  terms  of  new  budget  authority 
and  of  outlays  attributable  to  discretionary 
appropriations!  shall  constitute  a  downward 
adjustment  to  the  discretionary  spending 
limits  for  the  budget  year.  If  the  discre- 
tionary spending  limits  for  fiscal  year  1994 
are  adjusted  downward  under  the  preceding 
sentence,  then  those  limits  for  fiscal  year 
1995  shall  also  \ye  adjusted  downward  by  the 
sam.e  amount, 

ic)  The  amount  of  budget-year  deficit  re- 
duction (set  forth  under  subsection  lan  at- 
tributable to  direct  spending  and  receipts 
legislation  shall  not  be  included  m  the  esti- 
mates under  section  252idi  of  that  Act  for  fis- 
cal year  1994,  If  an  amount  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion is  excluded  from,  the  fiscal  year  1994  col- 
umn of  those  estimates,  then  an  entry  of  the 
same  amount  land  representing  a  deficit  in- 
crease i  shall  be  made  m  the  fiscal  year  1995 
column  of  those  estimate? 

TITLE  IV  -EFFECTIVE  DATE 
SEC.  ■101.  EFFECTrVE  DATE. 

This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by  it 
shall  become  effective  for  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1994 
and  shall  be  fully  refiected  m  the  fiscal  year 
1994  budget  required  to  be  submitted  by  the 
President  in  1993  as  required  by  section 
n05(ai  of  title  31.  United  States  Code. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Synar]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Horton] 
will  he  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr,  SVN.\R]. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  dehate  how 
best  we  i^et  to  a  balam-ed  budsret-  There 
are  those  that  believe  that  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  without  any  en- 
forcement .scheme,  will  ma^rically  do  it. 
I  believe  a  statutory  rei|uirement  will 
more  .seriously  test  our  commitment  to 
a  balanced  bud|?et.  It's  quicker,  more 
easily  enforceable,  easier  to  enact,  and 
will  not  transfer  the  power  in  our  budg- 
et process  from  the  majority  to  the  mi- 
nority. 

The  Supreme  Court  follows  a  very 
sound  rule:  Never  decide  a  constitu- 
tional issue  if  a  case  can  be  resolved 
through  statute.  We  should  follow  the 
same  rule. 

This  statute  requires  us  to  bejfin  to 
balance  the  hudi?et  immediately.  We 
won  t  have  to  wait  We  wont  have  to 
wait  for  37  States  who  may  or  may  not 
ratif.v  a  constitutional  amendment  We 
won't  have  to  wait  for  the  endless  liti- 
gation to  resolve  definitions  of  "out- 
lays" and  "receipts"  that  will  surely 
follow  any  constitutional  amendment. 
We  wont  have  to  wait  for  the  courts  as 
they  take  increasing  control  over  deci- 
sions in  the  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess that  will  follow  any  amendment  A 
statute,  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gi-ess  and  signed  by  the  President,  can 
start  the  process  right  now.  this 
month,  to  balance  the  budget 

This  statute  is  easil.v  enforceable, 
building  on  existent  enforcement 
mechanisms.  A  constitutional  amend- 
ment will  not  be  enforceable  The  stat- 
ute provides  the  procedures  requiring 
both  the  President  and  Congress  to  pre- 
pare, and  Congress  to  vote  on  both  pro- 
posals. The  constitutional  amendment 
requires  no  such  vote  It  does  not  even 
provide  for  a  judicial  review  mecha- 
nism. And  what  If  the  courts  decline  to 
review  the  minute  details  of  the  budget 
process  as  they  declined  to  review  the 
war  powers  resolution''  More  gridlock. 

A  constitutional  amendment  trans- 
fers in  our  budget  process  the  power 
from  the  majority  to  the  minority 
That  fundamentally  is  undemocratic. 
Under  H  R  5333  50  percent  plus  one  will 
determine  how  to  achieve  a  balanced 
budget  But  with  a  constitutional 
amendment,  any  two-fifths  coalition- 
liberal  or  conservative.  Northern  or 
Southern,  in  the  .Mountain  States  or 
the  Rust  Belt— could  frustrate  the  will 
of  the  majority  on  important  tax  oi- 
spending  changes  to  achieve  the  bal- 
anced budget.  Two  fifths  could  also 
veto  any  emergency  increase  in  spend- 
ing to  counter  an  economic  recession, 
causing  deeper  economic  decline  and  a 
ballooning  of  the  deficit.  That  two- 
fifths  requirement  means  that  Social 
Security  and  defense  jobs  would  take 
the  hard  hits  by  default. 

This  statutory  approach  exempts  So- 
cial Security,  ensuring  that  seniors 
and  other  social  security  beneficiaries 
will  not  be  unfairly  targeted.  The  el- 
derly would  have  no  such  protection 
under   the   Stenholm   balanced   budget 
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.imendment.  Tens,  if  not  hundreds,  of 
billion.s  of  dollars  in  benefits  are  thus 
at  stake  here 

Mr.  Sp«-aker.  many  Members  preach 
holiness  on  this  matter  but  fail  to  ac- 
knowledge how  we  got  here  and  what  it 
will  take  to  get  out.  Supply  side  eco- 
nomics in  its  essence,  promised  that  if 
we  gave  enough  tax  breaks  to  million- 
aires, the  economy  would  boom  and  the 
lost  revenues  would  be  made  up  by 
soaring  economic  growth  Supply  side 
economics  has  been  a  failure,  and  this 
President's  economy  has  produced  the 
lowest  growth  since  World  War  11. 

Further  Mr.  Speaker,  no  Member  can 
seriously  discuss  reducing  the  deficit 
unless  that  Member  is  prepared  to  deal 
with  its  three  specific  causes:  First, 
uncontrolled  health  care  costs  which 
are  escalating  the  costs  of  entitle- 
ments: second,  the  $3.2  trillion  we 
spent  on  defense  last  decade;  and  third, 
the  tax  breaks  for  the  wealthy.  Unless 
a  Member  is  prepared  to  propose  a 
health  care  reform  package  with  strong 
cost  controls;  unless  a  Member  is  pre- 
pared to  make  substantial  cuts  in  our 
extraordinary  defense  buildup;  and  un- 
less a  Member  is  prepared  to  restore 
tax  fairness,  then  they  are  not  really 
serious  about  balancing  the  budget  but 
only  interested  in  the  cheap  symbolic 
vote  on  the  amendment. 

In  fact,  if  you  add  up  the  losses  due 
to  the  1981  tax  cut--52  6  trillion  accord- 
ing to  0MB  figures-  and  the  military 
spending  increases— $1.4  trillion  over 
1980  levels  in  constant  dollars— your 
sum  IS  $-1  trillion  That's  a  little  more 
than  our  current  level  of  debt  accumu- 
lated since  the  beginning  of  the  Repub- 
lic. 

Let  us  get  serious  about  this  Sup- 
port H.R.  5333. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr  HORTON  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  opposi- 
tion to  H.R.  5333.  the  Balanced  Budget 
Act  of  1990.  This  legislation  contains 
statutory  balanced  budget  provisions 
requiring  that,  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1994,  both  the  President  and  Congress 
submit  budget  plans  to  ensure  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  fiscal  year  1998  and  in 
each  year  thereafter.  The  bill  also  re- 
quires a  vote  on  both  the  President  s 
budget  and  the  congressional  budget 
resolution  and  states  that  the  Social 
Security  trust  fund  is  off-budget. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  we 
have  considered  a  balanced  budget 
statute  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Just 
under  2  years  ago.  on  July  18,  1990.  1 
day  after  the  House  had  barely  de- 
feated a  balanced  budget  amendment, 
we  defeated  H.R.  ,5258.  the  Balanced 
Budget  Act  of  1990.  That  bill,  like  the 
one  before  us  now.  was  not  a  serious  at- 
tempt at  deficit  reduction. 

I  support  President  Bush  in  his  state- 
ment that  H  R.  5333  is  not  an  adequate 
substitute  for  a  constitutional  amend- 


ment. In  his  statement  of  administra- 
tion policy,  the  President  states  that. 

H  R.  .^333  Is  mislabeled  and  misleadinK.  It 
in  no  way  requires  adoption  of  a  balanced 
budget.  H.R.  5333  merely  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  and  the  House  and  Senate 
Budget  Committees  to  report  budfrets  which 
are  balanced  beginning  in  FY  1998.  It  does 
not  require  Congress  to  adopt  such  benefits. 
Even  if  it  were  to  require  a  balanced  budget, 
it  could  easily  be  amended  or  repealed— be- 
cause it  does  not  have  constitutional  stand- 
mx  Therefore,  the  administration  strongly 
opp(jses  enactment  of  H  R  .5333. 

The  arguments  I  made  against  H.R, 
5258  2  years  ago  are  just  iis  applicable 
today.  How  many  times  must  we  make 
the  same  mistake  before  we  learn  our 
lesson?  We  in  Congress  have  tried  in 
the  past  to  bring  about  fiscal  restraint 
through  statutes  and  regulations.  It 
just  does  not  work. 

Remember  Gramm-Rudman-Hol lings 
one.  then  Gramm-Rudman- Hoi  lings 
two.  Or.  how  about  the  Balanced  Budg- 
et Agreement  of  1990''  In  fiscal  year 
1990.  the  last  time  we  considered  a  bal- 
anced budget  statute,  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  was  $220  billion.  Today, 
the  projected  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1993 
stands  at  $333  billion  and  climbing. 
These  so-called  balanced  budget  stat 
utes  simply  did  not  live  up  to  their 
billint?. 

.■\nd  H  R.  5333.  like  its  ancestors, 
leaves  far  too  much  room  for  business 
as  usual.  Although  balanced  budgets 
must  be  introduced,  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  they  must  be  approved. 
If  we  mandate  a  vote  on  the  Presidents 
budget,  we  need  to  include  the  Presi- 
dent in  all  aspects  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess. H.R.  .5'333  only  calls  for  his  partici- 
pation in  the  beginning  of  the  budget 
cycle  by  requiring  consideration  of  his 
budget.  By  making  the  budget  a  joint 
resolution  rather  than  a  concurrent 
resolution,  the  President  will  be  in- 
volved from  start  to  finish 

Beyond  the  substantive  problems 
with  H.R.  5333.  the  procedure  by  which 
this  bill  is  being  brought  to  the  floor  is 
unusual  at  best.  The  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee,  on  which  I  serve  as 
ranking  minority  member,  did  not  re- 
port out  H.R.  5333.  In  fact,  the  bill  was 
only  introduced  4  days  ago  and  our 
committee  has  not  even  been  given  the 
courtesy  of  a  hearing  on  the  proposal. 

H.R  5333  should  not  be  under  consid- 
eration by  the  House  today  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  against  its  pas- 
sage The  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee should  properly  consider  this 
major  piece  of  legislation  which  pro- 
ponents argue  would  greatly  alter  our 
Federal  budgetary  procedures.  There 
remain  too  many  unanswered  questions 
about  H  R.  5333  and  at  least  we  owe  our 
thoughtful  consideration  of  this  bill  to 
the  millions  of  American  citizens  who 
will  be  paying  off  our  present  Federal 
budget  deficit  for  years  to  come. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  viable  alter- 
native to  a  constitutional  amendment, 
this  is  not  the  answer. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
mv  time. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  consid- 
ered as  the  manager  of  this  measure. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
.MKfME).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [.Mr.  Co.nyer.s]. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Connecticut  [Mrs,  Ken- 
NEI.I.Y].  the  author  of  H.R.  5333.  and  an 
outstanding  member  of  the  Committee 
tin  Ways  and  Means. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  say  right  at  the  outset 
that  I  did  introduce  this  bill,  and  under 
unusual  circumstances,  but  I  had  come 
to  the  point  where  I  felt  I  had  a  duty  to 
inti-oduce  this  bill.  I  introduced  this 
bill  because  sometimes  people  have 
basic  tenets  in  their  lives.  I  have  a  few 
of  those.  One.  I  truly  believe  the  only 
way  we  can  have  a  strong  democracy  is 
if  we  have  a  separation  of  church  and 
state.  The  other  is  to  protect  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  that  has  protected  us  over  these 
■2tMJ  years.  Therefore.  I  felt  that  we 
should  look  to  a  statutory  answer, 
rather  than  using  the  Constitution  as 
an  economic  vehicle. 

.Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  immediately 
this  is  not  a  last  minute  ploy.  This  is 
not  cover  for  anyone.  I  respect  other 
opinions,  but  I  also  feel  very  strongly 
that  we  should  not  encumber  our  Con- 
stitution with  the  burden  of  economic 
dec  ision. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  Act  of  1992.  a 
statutory  alternative  to  the  balanced 
budget  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  allow  us  to  start  bal- 
ancing the  budget  now  without  burden- 
ing our  Constitution. 

H.R.  5.'333  IS  very  straightforward.  It 
would  require  the  President  to  submit 
a  budget  that  would  be  in  balance  by 
1998  when  he  submits  his  budget  for  fis- 
cal year  1994  early  next  year.  Each 
budget  submitted  thereafter  would 
have  to  reflect  balance  by  1998  and  re- 
main so. 

Similarly,  the  House  and  Senate 
Budget  Committees  would  be  required 
to  report  budget  resolutions  that  would 
be  balanced  by  fiscal  1998  and  remain 
so  thereafter. 

The  full  House  and  Senate  would 
then  be  required  to  vote  on  both  the 
Presidential  balanced  budget  plan  and 
the  congressional  balanced  budget 
plan. 

In  addition,  so  as  to  avoid  games- 
manship, the  bill  would  clarify  that 
any  savings  achieved  must  be  used  for 
deficit  reduction.  This  is  to  avoid  a  sit- 


uation where  the  budget  resolution 
achieves  deficit  reduction  but  then  the 
money  is  spent  because  there  Is  room 
under  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act 
caps. 

Finally,  so  we  can  address  the  issue 
at  hand— which  is  deficit  reduction— 
and  aren't  diverted  as  we  were  in  the 
1990  debate,  this  legislation  simply  re- 
iterates current  law  that  Social  Secu- 
rity is  off-budget. 

Tomorrow,  this  House  is  going  to 
consider  several  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  that  would  require  a  bal- 
anced budget.  I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say 
that  there  is  a  consensus  in  this  Cham- 
ber that  we  need  to  reduce  the  deficit 
and  balance  the  budget.  Where  there  Is 
disagreement  is  how. 

Even  if  we  adopt  a  constitutional 
amendment  tomorrow,  we  are  still 
going  to  have  a  huge  deficit.  The  hard 
part  isn't  adopting  an  amendment,  but 
rather,  making  the  tough  decision  nec- 
essary to  get  us  to  a  balanced  budget. 
A  few  additional  words  In  the  Constitu- 
tion isn't  ultimately  going  to  make 
that  process  of  hard  choices  any  easier. 
In  the  past  3  years,  the  world  has 
changed  far  beyond  what  any  of  us 
could  have  imagined.  In  1989.  first  Po- 
land. Hungary.  Czechoslovakia.  East 
Germany,  Bulgaria,  and  then  Romania 
fundamentally  altered  their  political 
systems  and  their  very  way  of  life. 
Then  communism  fell  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  large  part,  these  startling 
changes  were  inspired  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  system  of 
government  we  have  successfully  main- 
tained for  more  than  two  centuries.  In 
large  part,  they  were  inspired  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

The  Constitution  has  endured  and  In- 
spired precisely  because  it  has  not  fall- 
en victim  to  political  tampering.  If  we 
are  serious  about  balancing  the  budget, 
let  us  muster  the  courage  to  deal  with 
the  deficit,  not  endanger  a  document 
that  has  inspired  the  world  for  more 
than  200  years. 

This  is  a  time  of  change.  People  are 
demanding  action.  The  current  politi- 
cal climate  should  give  us  the  wisdom 
to  move  forward  under  statutory  au- 
thority. 

I  am  raising  this  legislation  for  a 
number  of  reasons. 

First,  for  those  of  us  who  feel  strong- 
ly that  our  revered  Constitution  should 
not  be  a  vehicle  for  fiscal  and  economic 
policy— that  we  should  address  the  def- 
icit problem. 

For  those  of  us  who  are  truly 
alarmed  that  the  constitutional 
amendment  approach  leaves  too  many 
unanswered  questions.  Questions  that 
raise  the  specter  of  complicated  future 
fiscal  policy  in  the  courts.  Questions 
about  how  a  rigid  amendment  might 
strangle  future  growth  or  be  the  final 
blow  to  our  urban  centers. 

How  can  we  foi'get  2  years  ago  when 
the  summit  produced  an  unacceptable 
package?  Government   was  shut   down 
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for  1  weekend.  The  country  was  in- 
censed. A  constitutional  amendment 
could  produce  worse  gridlock. 

I  also  take  exception  to  rule  by  ma- 
jority; three-fifths  votes  make  move- 
ment unlikely.  How  many  vetos  have 
we  overridden''  None.  Putting  this 
power  of  veto  in  the  hands  of  two-fifths 
Is  undemocratic. 

The  second  group  that  should  vote 
for  this  bill  are  those  who  are  insistent 
we  reduce  the  deficit.  And  that  is  al- 
most all  of  us.  The  difference  is  the  ve- 
hicle we  use  to  do  It. 

I  insist  we  don't  need  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  with  all  its  unan- 
swered questions.  Today  we  have,  as  we 
have  always  had.  the  constitutional 
ability  to  balance  the  budget. 

My  third  reason  for  having  this  legis- 
lation Is  as  an  educational  tool.  It 
bothers  me  that  we  have  no  mechanism 
before  us  that  tells  the  American  peo- 
ple exactly  what  this  will  mean  for 
them  that  to  balance  the  budget  will 
take  deep  cuts  or  large  revenue  raisers 
or  a  combination  of  both. 

With  a  constitutional  amendment  we 
get  locked  into  action  that  could  un- 
fairly hurt  the  powerless.  With  a  stat- 
ute you  can  have  flexibility  of  common 
sense.  Difficult  choices,  but  we  would 
not  be  putting  off  action  for  2  years. 
You  would  not  be  tampering  with  the 
Constitution.  But  most  of  all.  you 
would  not  be  burdening  It  with  new  en- 
tanglements. The  courts  are  not  part  of 
the  budgeting  system..  They  have  not 
been  for  200  years  and  they  shouldn't  be 
now. 

Former  CBO  Chief,  .■Mice  Rivlm.  tes- 
tified before  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee. Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Stabilization,  that: 

Persistent  budget  deficits  (in  the  1980s] 
produced  a  slower-growth  economy,  t.'-ade 
deficits,  and  growing  foreign  ownership  of 
t'.S.  securities  and  physical  capita!  If  Amer- 
icans are  to  live  better  m  the  future,  they 
need  to  save  more  and  channe'i  those  saving's 
into  productivity-enhancing  investment.  If. 
instead,  we  continue  to  use  our  meaner  sav- 
ings to  finance  povernmeni  deficits,  we  can 
expect  low  investment,  stagnant  productiv- 
ity growth,  continued  trade  deficits  and 
prowmg  obligations  to  send  interest,  divi- 
dends and  profits  oversees. 

A  recent  General  Accounting  Office 
[GAO]  report  warned  that  If  no  action 
were  taken  to  alleviate  the  deficit,  real 
per  capita  GNP  In  2020  would  hold 
steady  at  about  S24.0O0.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  balance  the  budget  and 
keep  It  in  balance,  real  per  capita  GNP 
would  rise  to  $32,555  by  2001. 

I  think  the  choice  is  clear.  This  is  a 
time  of  change.  People  are  demanding 
action.  The  current  political  climate 
should  give  us  the  wisdo.m  to  move  for- 
ward under  statutory  authority. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel],  the 
Republican  leader  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  we 
go  again.  Every  time  the  Democratic 
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majority  is  faced  with  a  vote  on  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  requirini?  a  bal- 
anced budget,  they  trot  out  a  statutory 
version.  We  have  tried  statutory  ap- 
proaches over  and  over  ajjain  and  they 
do  not  Work  We  have  had  various  ver- 
sions of  Giamm-Hudman  with  com- 
phi'ated  enforcement  mechanisms. 

The  19H5  Gramm  kudman  Act  had 
deficit  targrets  leadin^r  to  a  balanced 
budget  by  fiscal  year  1991. 

A  statute  enacted  in  1987  extended 
the  goal  of  a  balanced  budget  to  fiscal 
year  1993. 

Now  we  are  operating  under  a  new 
law  that  has  adjustable  deficit  targets 
through  1995. 

How  can  a  statutory  requirement  be 
effective  if  it  can  be  changed  by  a  sub- 
sequent law  with  a  majority  vote  of 
Congress'.' 

We  all  know  that  when  it  comes  to 
tough  choices  the  collective  willpower 
of  the  House  has  the  approximate  ten- 
sile strength  of  silly  putty. 

Why  then  <lo  we  delude  ourselves  and 
seek  to  delude  others  that  this  statu- 
tory gimmick  will  work  this  time? 

We  all  know  why.  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  protestations  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut  [Mrs,  Kkn- 
NELLY],  to  provide  cover  to  vote 
against  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

When  we  had  the  flag  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  a  couple  of  yeai-s  ago. 
they  trotted  out  a  statute  in  order  to 
defeat  that  particular  amendment. 

Worse  yet.  other  existing  statutory 
requirements  for  balanced  budgets  can 
l>e  Ignored,  and  are  being  ignored,  right 
now.  even  as  we  debate. 

A  section  of  title  XXXI  of  our  United 
States  Code  today  reads  as  follows: 

Congress  reaffirms  its  rommltmeni  that, 
budget  outlays  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  a  fiscal  year  may  be  not  more  than 
the  receipts  of  the  Government  for  that  year. 
How  does  this  significantly  differ 
from  a  hortatory  requirement  that  the 
President  submit  a  budget  which  bal- 
ances by  fiscal  year  1998,  or  that  the 
Budget  Committees  of  Congress  report 
concui-rent  budget  resolutions  that 
pioject  a  balanced  budget  by  fiscal 
year  1998" 

This  statutory  approach  does  not  re- 
quire the  Congress  agree  to  a  budget 
re.solution  that  is  in  balance  by  1998. 

It  is  agreeing  on  tough  choices  that 
we  find  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

And  it  is  precisely  the  requirement 
to  agree  that  this  statutory  approach 
ignores.  In  short,  it  ignores  the  only 
thing  that  matters. 

The  authors  want  to  simply  shift  the 
luinlen  to  the  President  to  submit  a 
balanced  budget. 

But  he  is  not  a  full  participant  in 
this  process  because  the  budget  is  pre- 
sented and  acted  on  in  the  form  of  a 
concurrent  resolution  which  he  cannot 
sign. 

Mr  .sp.MKcr,  this  country  doesnt 
need  another  worthless  statutory  proc- 
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lamation  which  can  be  changed  at  the 
whim  of  Congress  or  ignored  because  it 
is  not  enforceable 

Give  the  American  people  a  voice 
through  their  State  legislatures  in  the 
debate  of  whether  excessive  deficits 
should  be  curbed. 

When  three-fourths  of  the  States  rat- 
ify a  constitutional  amendment  to  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget,  we  will  then 
have  a  clear  signal  that  we  must  re- 
structure government  to  meet  the  peo- 
ple's needs  with  the  resoui-ces  avail- 
able. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  this  bill  today  and  vote  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  balance 
the  budget  later  this  week. 

OKFICE  0¥  the  REJ'CBI.ICA.V  Lk.\der. 

Washington.  DC.  June  5.  1992 
Dear  Repi'BLIca.n  Colleagle  The  House 
will  he  voting  on  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  next  week  The  op- 
ponents of  the  amendment  have  hastily 
draRed  and  scheduled  what  they  term  "The 
Balanced  Budget  Act  of  1992."  H  R.  5;»3.  We 
urge  you  to  oppose  this  bill  when  it  comes  up 
under  suspension  next  Tuesday 

Bringing  this  bill  up  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  shortly  before  the  scheduled  vote 
on  the  Balanced  Budget  Constitutional 
Amendment  represents  a  desperate  attempt 
by  the  Democratic  Leadership  to  torpedo  the 
amendment.  Certainly,  no  substantive  bill 
should  be  considered  by  the  House  before  the 
committees  of  jurisdiction  have  had  suffi- 
cient opportunity  to  consider  it  The  com- 
mittees of  Jurisdiction  have  not  even  seen 
this  bin.  Moreover,  it  is  entirely  inappropri- 
ate to  consider  a  substantive  bill,  which  H.R. 
5333  purports  to  be.  under  su.spension. 

If  passing  a  law  would  lead  to  a  balanced 
budget,  the  budget  would  have  been  balanced 
years  ago.  Legislative  altempUs  include  a 
1917  act  placing  a  celling  on  the  debt,  the 
Bynl  amendment  which  called  for  a  balanced 
budget  by  FY  1981,  Gramm-Rudman  I  which 
called  for  a  balanced  budget  by  VY  1991.  and 
Gramm-Rudman  II  which  called  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  KY  1993  None  of  these  acts 
has  been  able  to  bring  the  Federal  spending 
machine  under  control  H.R.  5333  is  unlikely 
to  fare  better 

A  constitutional  amendment,  however, 
rai.ses  the  balanced  budget  issue  to  a  higher 
level.  By  itself,  it  will  not  guarantee  a  bal- 
anced budget -further  actions  by  Congress 
and  the  Administration  will  be  needed  It 
does,  however,  fundamentally  shift  the  bal 
ance  of  power  between  those  who  want  to 
spend,  spend,  and  spend,  and  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  deficit  represents  the  greatest 
threat  to  our  nation's  economic  future. 

We  urge  you  to  oppose  this  last-minute 
ploy  by  the  opponents  of  the  Balanced  Budg- 
et Amendment  and  to  support  the  Balanced 
Budget  Constitutional  Amendment  later 
next  week. 

Sincerely. 

Bob  .Michel. 

Hepubluan  Leader. 
BlLI.  Gradiso.n. 
Ranking        Rcpuhican 
Budget  Commtttre 
Mr.  HYDK.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr.  MICHEL  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
HYDE). 
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.Mi.  HYDK  .Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
dear  friend  for  yielding. 


I  hope  during  this  debate  the  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut  [Mrs  Kkn- 
NELLY]  or  maybe  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Co.nyer.s]  can  explain 
how  by  this  statute  they  can  amend  ar- 
ticle 2  section  3  of  the  Constitution 
which  gives  the  President  the  power  to 
recommend  to  Congress'  consideration 
'such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  nec- 
essary and  expedient."  I  wonder  how 
the  judgment  of  the  Democratic  caucus 
can  be  substituted  for  the  constitu- 
tional empowerment  of  the  President 
to  exercise  his  discretion  in  rec- 
ommending to  the  Congress'' 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MICHEL  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  valuable  <  ontnbution  to  the  de- 
liberations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Mkl'MK].  The  Chair  will  advise  Mem- 
bers controlling  debate  time  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Con- 
yek.s]  has  12  minutes  remaining  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
HoRiX3N|  has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  not 
hear  the  time  the  Speaker  stated  and 
wanted  to  check  the  time. 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  10  minutes 
remaining 

Mr.  HORTON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
have  12  minutes.  I  used  3  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel)  used  5  minutes.  That  is  8  min- 
utes, and  I  should  have  12  minutes  re- 
maining. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  consumed  5 
minutes  during  his  opening  remarks  on 
the  debate 

Mr  HORTON.  I  yielded  myself  3  min- 
utes and  I  did  not  yield  myself  any 
more  time.  Does  the  Speaker  mean  to 
say  I  actually  used  5  minutes  then'' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 
Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  P.-\.n'KTTA), 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  who  has  distinguished  himself 
under  very  trying  circumstances. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
entering  a  week  that  I  would  call  the 
balanced  budget  follies  week,  which 
seems  to  happen  every  election  year.  It 
began  in  1986.  and  then  in  1990,  and  now 
in  1992. 

It  happens  each  election  year  when 
Members  are  running  afraid  from  the 
constituencies  that  they  have  to  face 
in  order  to  really  balance  the  budget. 
It  happens  when  they  are  afraid  to 
make  the  tough  choices  that  in  fact  get 
us  to  a  balanced  budget.  And  it  hap- 
pens when  we  have  a  vacuum  of  leader- 
ship in  the  country  about  taking  on 
these  issues,  particularly  when  the 
President  himself  will  not  confi'ont 
these  issues. 

So  we  are  always  in  search  now  of 
the  easy  answer.  The  argument  goes 
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something  like  this;  We  are  all  sinners. 
we  cannot  possibly  make  the  tough 
choices,  but  we  know  that  we  can  seek 
forgiveness.  We  know  that  we  can  see 
the  light  if  there  just  is  some  sign  from 
heaven,  if  there  is  just  some  miracle,  if 
there  is  just  some  constitutional 
amendment  to  give  us  the  strength  we 
need  to  do  the  right  thing. 

There  is  no  law.  there  is  no  amend- 
ment that  is  going  to  give  the  member- 
ship of  this  body  the  guts  and  the  cour- 
age to  make  the  right  decisions.  Have 
we  not  learned  that  lesson  before""  The 
lesson  comes  down  to  whether  or  not 
Members  are  prepared  to  make  the 
tough  choices. 

Do  not  look  for  another  excuse.  Do 
not  kid  the  American  people  about 
what  has  to  be  done  here.  Do  what  is 
right. 

We  ought  to  be  debating  the  policies 
to  get  us  to  a  balanced  budget,  not 
talking  about  an  amendment,  not  talk- 
ing about  a  change  in  procedures.  We 
ought  to  be  debating  the  policies  to  do 
it. 

Let  me  make  clear  my  belief  that  no 
law.  no  amendment  is  ever  going  to 
provide  the  leadership  we  need  to  do 
what  we  should  be  doing  now.  which  is 
to  be  debating  the  policies  to  get  us  to 
a  balanced  budget. 

The  dangers  of  an  amendment  are 
clear.  The  dangers  of  an  amendment 
are  that  we  are  saying  to  the  American 
ptH)ple  because  of  a  failed  policy  we 
have  to  go  amend  the  Constitution.  Are 
we  going  to  go  amend  the  Constitution 
because  of  inner-city  problems  that  we 
failed  on.  or  are  we  going  to  amend  the 
Constitution  on  education  that  we 
failed,  are  we  going  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution because  of  health  care  prob- 
lems that  we  are  not  facing?  My  God. 
do  we  always  have  to  seek  some  excuse 
for  not  doing  the  right  thing? 

I  guess  if  anything  is  necessary  I  pre- 
fer a  statutory  approach.  I  voted  for 
this  before  because  in  the  very  least  it 
says  to  the  President.  "You  submit  a 
balanced  budget.  Let  us  vote  on  it."  At 
the  very  least  it  does  not  offend  the 
most  sacred  document  that  we  have  in 
this  country. 

But  make  no  mistake  about  it.  What- 
ever Members  vote  for.  the  bottom  line 
is  that  we  have  to  be  truthful  with  the 
American  people  about  the  decisions 
that  have  to  be  made,  and  those  deci- 
sions involve  entitlement  savings,  they 
involve  further  defense  savings,  further 
nondefense  savings  and  revenues.  That 
is  the  bottom  line. 

Members  can  run  everywhere  they 
want  to  hide,  whether  it  is  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  or  a  statute  or  any- 
place else,  but  ultimately  we  will  have 
to  confront  those  issues.  Be  truthful 
with  the  American  people,  because  ul- 
timately that  is  the  only  way  we  are 
going  to  balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  GF^.ADlsoNj.  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee. 


Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  5333.  the  so-called 
Balanced  Budget  Act  of  1992.  This  bill 
was  obviously  hastily  drafted  and 
scheduled  to  draw  support  away  from 
the  vote  later  this  week  on  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  provide  for  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

This  bill  before  us  today  requires  the 
President  to  submit  a  budget  that 
would  eliminate  the  deficit  by  fiscal 
year  1998.  It  also  requires  the  House 
Rules  Committee  to  make  in  order  a 
budget  resolution  that  would  balance 
the  budget  by  fiscal  year  1998. 

Oddly  enough.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
imposes  no  requirement  that  the  Con- 
gress actually  pass  a  balanced  budget. 
The  bill  conveniently  does  not  even 
begin  to  take  effect  until  fiscal  yeai' 
1994.  Obviously  this  bill  represents 
nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  pro- 
vide cover  for  those  Members  who  want 
to  vote  against  the  constitutional 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  long  ago  have 
balanced  the  budget  if  all  we  needed 
was  statutory  language.  Over  the  years 
we  have  had  plenty  of  that.  I  will  put 
the  details  in  the  Record,  but  I  find 
specific  statutes  in  these  years:  1921. 
1964.  1978,  1979.  1985.  1987,  and  most  re- 
cently in  1990.  and  they  have  all  failed. 
And  the  reason  they  have  failed  is  very 
simple.  Any  law  passed  by  the  Congress 
can  be  superseded  by  another  law.  and 
that  is  what  has  happened  time  and 
time  again.  And  what  has  happened  is 
the  budget  deficit  is  expected  to  reach 
S352  billion  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  even  more  next  year. 

Not  only  do  I  oppo.se  this  bill,  but  I 
strongly  object  to  it  be  taken  up  under 
suspension  of  the  rules,  which  is  in- 
tended primarily,  if  not  solely  for  non- 
controversial  matters. 

Sadly  enough,  the  grave  problems 
posed  by  our  chronic  deficit  are  over- 
looked in  this  debate.  In  fact,  just  a 
month  ago  we  enacted  a  budget  which 
adds  another  $444  billion  to  this 
amount  of  the  carryover  debt  in  just  1 
year. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
last-minute  ploy  by  the  opponents  of 
the  balanced-budget  amendment  and 
support  instead  the  balanced-budget 
constitutional  amendment  which  will 
be  offered  later  this  week. 

I  think  it  important  to  mention  in 
the  context  of  the  remarks  just  made 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  P.\NETT.-\].  chairman  of 
the  House  Budget  Committee,  that  a 
majority,  a  bipartisan  majority  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee  is  supporting 
the  constitutional  amendment  ap- 
proach to  this  problem. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'i' 

Mr.  SPRATT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut. 


Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  just  like  to  answer  the  question 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from.  Illinois 
[Mr.  Hyde],  by  saying  that  the  Presi- 
dent's prerogatives  are  protected  under 
the  Constitution.  Because  this  is  a  bill, 
and  if  it  passes  the  President  signs  the 
bill,  and  if  he  does  not  want  to  sign  it. 
and  he  does  not  think  he  is  protected 
he  can  veto  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  be 
the  first  to  admit  that  a  balanced 
budget  act  is  just  a  step  and  a  small 
step,  but  It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

This  bill  is  similar  in  some  respects 
to  a  bill  that  Congressman  Carr.  Con- 
gressman Alexander,  and  myself 
brought  to  the  floor  2  years  ago.  which 
the  House  passed  by  a  wide  margin. 
Our  bill  was  supported  even  by  those 
who  voted  for  the  constitutional 
amendment,  as  I  did.  and  by  those  who 
opposed  it.  and  I  think  this  bill,  de- 
serves similar  support. 

This  bill,  like  most  process  bills,  does 
not  go  far  enough.  Its  bite  is  bigger 
than  its  teeth.  But  I  think  the  budget 
process  requires  enforcement  teeth  like 
those  carved  out  and  hammered  out  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
netta],  m  a  bill  that  he  filed  just  2 
weeks  ago.  the  Balanced  Budget  En- 
forcement Act  of  1992.  I  understand 
that  bill  is  slated  to  come  to  the  floor 
soon,  but  obviously  a  bill  of  that  enor- 
mity is  too  complex  to  fast-track  and 
bring  up  under  suspension. 
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And  even  so.  when  it  gets  to  the 
floor,  its  fate  is  hardly  certain  either. 

In  the  meantime,  this  bill  moves  us 
in  the  right  direction.  It  is  a  way  of 
saying  in  law  let  us  not  wait  until  1997 
or  1998.  Let  us  start  plotting  the  course 
to  a  balanced  budget  in  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Three  reasons  to  vote  for  this  bill 
are,  first  of  all,  it  makes  the  President 
and  the  Congress  both  budget  5  years 
forward  with  the  end  objective  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  m  5  years  by  fiscal  1998 
Second,  it  requires  action  on  such 
budgets,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  call- 
ing for  budgets  that  are  calculated  to 
that  end  to  be  brought  to  the  floor  and 
to  be  voted  upon  right  here. 

So  even  if  the  bill  does  not  result  in 
action,  it  will  result  in  accountability. 

Third,  the  bill  requires  that  we  start 
now,  that  we  set  In  law  now  the  re- 
quirement of  a  balanced  budget  by  1998 
rather  than  waiting  out  ratification  of 
a  constitutional  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  everybody  who  believes 
in  a  balanced  budget  ought  to  vote  for 
this  bill. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  KOLBE]. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  opposition  to  H.R.  5333. 
the  so-called  Balanced  Budget  Act.  A 
more  accurate  title  would  be  the  bal- 
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aru  cd  hudfc'et  hoax,  because  this  bill 
will  lid  about  as  much  to  balance  the 
budi?el  as  the  orijirinal  1974  budtfet  act. 
Gramm-Kuilman-Holling:s;  Gramm- 

Ru(lman-H()llin>^s  II:  ami  tht>  1990  Omni- 
bus HudwTft  H<'( onciliation  Act  other- 
wise known  its  OBRA  In  fact  this  bill 
is  so  illusor.v.  maybe  we  should  call  it 
••Phantom  of  the  OBRA.' 

The  truth  is  this  hill  will  do  nothing 
to  reduce  this  country's  annual  $400 
billion  deficit  It  does  not  even  require 
that  Conifress  adopt  a  balanced  budg- 
et— only  that  Consre.ss  consider  two 
budgets,  one  from  the  President  and 
one  from  ConKress.  There  is  not  even 
any  provision  in  the  bill  that  would 
prohibit  Congress  from  considering  un- 
balanced budgets. 

.\t  a  time  when  the  public  is  demand- 
ing that  Congress  act  with  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, it  is  disingenuous  and  ir- 
responsible to  bring  this  bill  to  the 
lluor  and  suggest  it  will  do  anything 
more  to  t)ring  about  a  balanced  budget 
than  all  the  other  failed  attempts.  A 
dog  with  a  sign  around  its  neck  labeled 
■donkey  "  is  still  a  dog.  Putting  a  bal- 
anced budget  sign  on  this  bill  doesn't 
make  it  so.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
see  this  bill  the  Phantom  of  the 
OBRA  for  the  fraud  that  it  is.  It  de- 
serves to  be  cast  onto  the  garbage  heap 
of  rejected  bills  along  with  the  thou- 
sands of  other  grandstanding  bills  this 
House  considers  every  year. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  SMl'lH] 

Mi-,  smith  of  Oregon.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time 

.Mr  Speaker,  if  those  people  who 
have  offered  this  statute  believed  that 
the  balanced-budget  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  was  going  to  be  defeated 
on  Thursday,  the.y  would  never  have  of- 
fered it.  They  would  have  offered  it 
after  the  i:onstitutional  amendment 
was  going  to  be  defeated  Therefore, 
the  liming  of  this  thing  is  rather  obvi- 
ous to  everybody.  It  is  a  scam.  It  is  a 
way  out  the  back  door. 

We  have  had.  what,  seven  statutes 
since  early  on  in  this  Congress.  The 
hist  one  that  I  can  remember.  1978. 
that  is  when  our  deficit  was  $776  bil- 
lion Now.  in  1992.  it  is  $4  trillion  after 
five  statutes  have  been  enacted.  It  is  a 
joke. 

Statutes  have  been  suspended  500 
times,  'i'ou  cannot  suspend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  That  is 
why  we  have  to  have  it. 

This  has  been  a  nonpartisan  effort  up 
to  this  point.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr  Stknhul.m]  and  I  and  many 
on  the  Republican  side  and  many  on 
the  Dem(xratic  side  are  saying,  "Look. 
let  us  bind  ourselves  together,  and  let 
us  do  something  about  our  future  and 
tor  our  children." 

Suddenly  this  has  become  a  piirtisan 
Ks.suf  blaming  the  President  of  the 
United   States,    blaming   someone   else 
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unknown  to  most  of  us  U'e  h.iv-'  .ill 
been  here,  and  we  know  the  .->tatut.  .s  do 
not  work.  Let  us  quit  blaming  each 
other  That  is  what  the  people  are 
upset  about  in  this  country  We  blame 
each  other  Nothing  happens. 

So  1  think  it  is  time  to  be  a  part  of 
change.  I  think  it  is  time  to  be  a  part 
of  the  future.  If  you  stay  here,  you  are 
part  of  the  past,  the  failed  policy  of  the 
piist.  Change  is  what  we  want.  We  need 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  balance 
the  budget.  We  will  get  that  on  Thurs- 
day 

Ml  i-,.Mi:H.S().N  .\lr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  P:MERS0N  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wanted  to  point  out  that  no  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  ever  spent  1 
red  cent  that  was  not  authorized  and 
appropriated  by  the  Congre.ss  of  the 
United  States 

Mr.  CONYERS  Mr  Sptniker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Wise],  one  of  the  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
chairman,  and  I  thank  him  for  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor. 

Basically,  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment or  not.  we  are  going  to  need  a 
statute  to  implement  it 

What  I  like  about  this  is  that  the 
statute  requires  50  percent  to  pass  it 
and  the  signature  of  the  President. 
That,  Incidentally,  is  the  same  Presi- 
dent who  has  piously  called  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  balance  the 
budget  for  lo  these  many  years,  and  his 
predecessor  before  him,  and  yet  never 
h£is  gotten  even  close  to  presenting 
one. 
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So  I  would  like  for  this  to  be  on  his 
desk.  I  would  hope  that  he  would  sign 
it.  because  what  it  does,  it  requires  the 
President  to  submit  a  balanced  budget. 

Let  us  say  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment requires  two-thuds  adoption  by 
the  members  of  this  body  and  then 
three-quarters  of  the  States.  This  re- 
quires a  majority  of  this  body  and  the 
Senate  and  the  signature  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  it  is  much  easier  to  adopt. 

It  does  require  that  the  budget  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  for  fiscal  year 
1994  must  provide  for  a  balanced  budget 
by  fiscal  year  1998.  I  think  that  is  very 
significant 

It  provides  that  congressional  budget 
resolutions  must  provide  for  a  balanced 
budget  by  fiscal  year  1998.  It  puts  into 
place  a  lot  of  what  is  needed  to  truly 
enact  a  balanced  budget,  and  I  would 
hope  the  House  could  pass  this  today. 

Mr.  HORTON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Santoru.m] 

Mr.  SANTORUM  Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise 
to  say  this  is  a  phony. 


.Mr.  HORTON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [.Mr   W.M.KKK). 

Mr  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
is  a  phony.  Let  me  tell  you  why  it  is 
totally  worthless. 

We  have  had  statutes  in  the  past  and 
on  several  occasions  as  some  of  us  have 
blocked  proposals  to  the  floor  attempt- 
ing to  enforce  those  statutes.  What  we 
would  say  in  the  appropriations  bills  is 
that  none  of  the  funds  in  this  bill  may 
be  spent  in  violation  of  whatever  the 
balanced  budget  law  was  at  that  time. 
Consistently,  every  one  of  those 
amen<lment.s  has  been  voted  down.  This 
Congress  refuses  to  enforce  the  statute 
that  it  itself  has  enacted. 

Therefore,  a  statutory  approach  of 
this  type  is  absolutely  worthless.  This 
country  needs  real  balanced  budgets. 
This  country  needs  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

What  we  do  not  need  is  this  kind  of 
legislative  proposal.  It  does  nothing 
useful.  It  has  not  been  subjected  to  any 
kind  of  legislative  hearings.  It  is  de- 
signed only  to  give  some  people  legisla- 
tive cover  when  they  do  not  do  the 
right  thing  later  this  week,  namely, 
vote  for  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. 

For  years  the  American  people  have 
tried  to  distinguish  between  those  in 
Congress  who  are  trying  to  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  and  those 
who  are  not.  The  voters  on  this  bill 
will  have  a  pretty  good  guide.  Tho.^e 
who  vote  for  this  hill  are  trying  to  fool 
you  once  again.  Do  not  let  it  happen. 
Any  votes  for  this  bill  are  votes  of  peo- 
ple who  have  lost  touch  with  .America 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  whatever  time  may  be  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  would  be  an  amus- 
ing debate  if  it  were  not  such  a  .serious 
subject  matter.  Those  who  are  here 
talking  about  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment are  the  first  to  concede  that 
without  statutory  language  to  enforce 
it.  there  will  be  no  enforcement  mecha- 
nism. 

Constitutional  amendments  are  not 
self-enforcing.  There  is  no  way  that 
that  could  happen.  It  would  have  to  be 
ratified.  I  presume  that  maybe  it  could 
get  ratified  within  5  years. 

Would  somebody  explain  to  me  how 
much  litigation  they  imagine  that  such 
a  measure  would  have  before  it  would 
ever  come  into  effecf 

No.  I  think  we  need  a  statutory 
measure  which,  by  the  way.  notwith- 
standing all  the  previous  citations 
about  how  many  times  we  have  tried 
this,  there  is  no  statutory  requirement 
in  the  federal  laws  dealing  with  elimi- 
nating the  deficit.  There  are  deficit  re- 
duction mechanisms.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  references  lo  how  it  can  be 
dealt  with,  but  there  is  absolutely  no 
balanced  budget  law  on  the  books,  nor 
has  there  ever  been.  This  is  a  case  of 
first  instance. 
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.So  I  would  ask  you  to  vote  for  this 
measure  for  one  additional  good  rea- 
son: Protect  Social  Security. 

If  I  may  use  the  name  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  his  proposal  to 
amend  the  Constitution  provides  no 
such  protection,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  you  really  want  lo  move  ahead 
without  giving  that  proposal  the  kind 
of  consideration  that  it  is  due. 

So  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  thai  this  bal- 
anced budget  statute,  not  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  would  be  the  way 
thai  those  of  us  who  want  to  move  re- 
sponsibly on  this  measure  should  re- 
pair 

I  mean,  after  all.  last  week  we  voted 
down  half  a  dozen  Armed  Services 
measures  that  would  have  reduced  the 
budget.  It  seems  lo  me  that  we  are  say- 
ing now  that  the  only  thing  left  is  to 
hit  Social  Security. 

For  those  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
urge  a  strong  vote  for  H.R.  5333. 

.Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  lime  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Cox]. 

Mr.  COX  of  Calitomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H  R.  5333,  the  Balanced  Budget 
Act  of  1 992— although  I  cannot  agree  with 
many  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  its  sup- 
porters 

Simply  put,  the  bills  sponsors  are  right  for 
the  wrong  reasons. 

First,  this  bill  IS  not  a  substitute  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  balance  the  budget. 

We  already  have  a  statute  requiring  a  bal- 
anced budget.  It  is  pari  of  title  XXXI.  United 
States  Code.  The  Speaker  of  the  House,  each 
of  our  committee  chairmen,  and  the  Rules 
Committee  routinely  conspire  to  waive  it.  Con 


is  a  good  ruse,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
going  to  work. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  there  is  no 
discipline  in  this  House  and  there  has 
not  been  for  the  whole  time  I  have  been 
here  the  last  10  years. 

Ten  years  ago.  we  had  our  first  SI 
trillion  national  debt.  It  took  us  200 
years  to  get  there.  It  is  now  S4  trillion. 
it  has  gone  up  400  percent  in  10  years. 
We  are  going  to  have  a  $400  billion  defi- 
cit this  year  and  2  years  ago  we  passed 
the  budget  summit  agreement  which 
was  supposed  to  control  spending  and 
we  raised  taxes  by  $182  billion  to  get 
control  of  this  situation.  The  deficit 
was  projected  at  that  time  to  be  $200 
billion.  What  is  it  today"]'  $400  billion. 

There  is  no  discipline  in  this  place. 
The  only  way  we  are  ever  going  to  get 
discipline,  my  friends,  is  to  pass  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
mandate  a  balanced  budget.  That  is  the 
only  way  the  big  spenders  in  this  place 
are  going  to  be  controlled. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  CARPER]. 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
just  say  at  the  outset  that  those  who 
are  offering  this  statute  today  are.  I 
think,  some  of  the  finest  people  that 
we  have  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  do  not  wish  to  impugn  them  or 
their  motives  in  offering  this  legisla- 
tion. 

When  I  came  here  10  years  ago.  I  was 
not  convinced  that  we  needed  an 
amendment  lo  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide discipline  for  both  the  executive 
and  the  legislative  branches  on  fiscal 


qress  already  has  a  law  mandating  a  balanced     issues.    Over   10  years.    I   have   become 


budget,  and  Congress  is  breaking  it. 

Second,  we  do  not  have  an  enormous  na- 
tional debt  and  huge  annual  deficits  because 
the  President  is  spending  too  much  money. 
Under  our  constitutional  system,  the  Executive 
can't  appropriate  a  penny.  It  is  Congress  that 
controls  the  purse  stnngs.  It  is  Congress  that 
is  responsible  for  unbridled  deficit  spending. 

So  while  this  bill  won't  substitute  for  a  con- 
stitutional balanced  budget  amendment,  and 
while  this  bill  won't  by  itself  give  Congress  fis- 
cal self  control,  it  will  require  us  to  vote  on  a 
balanced  budget.  It  will  get  0MB.  CBO.  and 
our  budget  committees  to  work  on  showing  us 
all  what  a  balanced  budget  would  look  like. 

So  I  say  to  my  Democratic  colleagues:  I'll 
see  you  and  raise  you. 

I  will  vote  for  H.R.  5333.  But  if  you  really 
mean  it,  you'd  t)etter  vote  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget  as  well. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Burton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
me  this  lime. 

Boy.  I  have  never  heard  so  many 
smoke  screens  held  up  in  such  a  short 
period  of  time. 

Now  the  last  speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Convkr.s]  even 
brought  up  Social  Security  to  try  to 
frighten  the  seniors  of  this  country.  It 


convinced  that,  absent  the  kind  of 
moral  force  and  the  political  shield 
that  the  Constitution  provides,  we  are 
not  going  to  begin  to  com^e  close  to  re- 
storing fiscal  sanity  in  our  Federal 
Government. 

For  those  of  us  who  think  that  an 
other  statutory  fix  will  stem  the  flow 
of  budgetary  red  ink.  I  suggest  that  we 
need  to  consider  some  of  our  earlier  ef- 
forts along  those  lines.  If  you  go  back 
to  1974.  when  we  passed  the  Budget  Act 
of  1974.  our  national  debt  was  $483  bil- 
lion. 

In  1981  when  we  passed  Gramm- 
Lalta.  our  Nation's  debt  had  grown  lo 
S994  billion. 

In  1985.  when  we  passed  Gramm-Rud- 
man  I.  our  Nation's  debt  had  grown  to 
$1.8  trillion.  By  1987.  when  Gramm- 
Rudman  II  was  enacted,  the  debt  had 
risen  to  $2.3  trillion.  In  October  1990. 
we  enacted  a  5-year  deficit  reduction 
statute  with  the  best  of  intentions.  The 
national  debt  then  stood  at  $3.2  tril- 
lion. 

Deficits  for  fiscal  year  1992  and  1993 
will  exceed  $300  billion  annually.  If 
anything,  the  situation  is  worsening. 
The  point  is  that,  statutory  fixes  have 
been  tried.  They  simply  have  not 
worked,  and  this  one  will  not  work  ei- 
ther. 
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Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  remaining  1  minute  that  I  have  to 
the  gentleman  from.  Texas  [Mr.  Sten- 
HOLM]. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow we  will  begin  discussion  of  the 
balanced  budget  amendment.  It  has 
been  called  a  gimmick,  but  it  is  far 
from  that.  It  is  very  serious. 

In  all  due  respect  lo  the  chairman. 
Social  Security  is  not  involved  m  the 
balanced  budget  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

My    colleague,    the    gentleman    from 
Delaware,  was  talking  about  the  stat- 
utes, I  was  elected  in  1978.  We  tried  it 
in   1978.    a   statute   with   a   $776  billion 
debt. 
In  1979  again,  an  $828  billion  debt. 
In  1982.  $1,136  trillion  debt. 
In  1985.   another  statute.  $1,817   tril- 
lion debt. 

In  1987.  we  tried  it  again.  $2,340  tril- 
lion debt. 
In  1990.  $3.1  trillion  in  debt. 
Now  here  we  are  m  1992.  Wanting  to 
try  another  statute. 

To  my  colleague  who  said  statues 
have  helped,  if  this  is  help  with  stat- 
utes, we  do  not  need  any  more  help  of 
this  nature.  Statutes  have  not  worked. 
It  is  going  to  take  courage,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Comm.ittee  has 
stated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  a  balanced 
budget  amendment,  not  another  st.at- 
ute  to  give  us  the  courage,  the  back- 
bone, or  the  guts  to  deal  with  our  fiscal 
problem  before  it  deals  with  us. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  we 
go  again. 

Today,  the  liberal  leadership  is  going  to  try 
to  pull  a  fast  one  and  tell  the  American  people 
they  support  a  balanced  budget  by  passing  an 
Act  of  Congress  while  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  undermine  the  one  piece  of  legislation 
that  could  really  lead  to  a  balanced  budget— 
a  constitutional  amendment. 

Critics  have  said  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment shouldn't  be  necessary.  I  agree. 

It  shouldn't  be.  But  only  a  fool  would  look  at 
the  trillion  dollars  we  are  adding  to  the  na- 
tional debt  every  3  years  and  conclude  that 
Congress  is  going  to  control  spending  without 
being  forced  to. 

The  trust  us  opponents  of  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  are  trying  to  sell  is  a  bill 
of  goods  that  the  American  people  just  aren't 
willing  to  buy  anymore. 

Can  you  trust  a  Congress  whose  member- 
ship has  sponsored  legislation  that  would  add 
8793  billion  to  the  deficif 

Can  you  trust  a  Congress  that  consistently 
loads  appropriations  bills  with  wasteful  pork- 
barrel  projects'' 

Trust  us  IS  what  Congress  said  m  1985. 
when  It  passed  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollmgs 
Act  that  promised  a  balanced  budget  by  i99i 
and  again  in  1988.  when  it  amended  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  targets  to  promise  a 
balanced  budget  by  1993. 

Trust  us  IS  what  Congress  said  m  i990. 
when  It  used  the  deficit  to  justify  passing  a 
record  tax  bill — then  proceeded  to  spend 
Si. 74  For  every  dollar  raised. 
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And  all  the  time  the  national  debt  has  been 
spiraltng  out  ol  control 

I    have    been    m    Congress    for    36    years 
That's  a  long  time 
But  It's  only  about  a  billion  seconds 
Our  national  debt  is  S4  trillion   That's  4,000 
times  my  career,  taking  us  back  beyond  the 
Stone  Age. 

Our  deficit  this  year  alone  is  more  than  six 
times  the  entire  budget  for  1956.  the  year  I 
was  elected 

No  wonder  the  American  people  are  dis- 
gusted. 

During  negotiations  with  the  then  Soviet 
Union  on  strategic  arms  limitations,  we  were 
guided  by  the  motlo.  "Trust,  but  verity  ' 

We  can  pass  H  R  5333  today  and  trust  that 
Congress  is  going  to  stick  to  its  guns  this  time 
Or  we  can  pass  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment tomorrow  and  give  the  American  people 
the  power  to  verity  thai  the  deficit  is  finally 
reined  in 

The  American  people  know  that,  like  the 
proverbial  leopard.  Congress  is  not  going  to 
change  its  spots  Lets  not  trust  Congress  with 
a  weak  substitute  that  it  can  waive  This  year, 
lets  pass  the  real  thing— a  balanced  budget 
amendment 

Mr  MAVROULES  (Wlr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
in  strong  support  of  this  Balanced  Budget  Act 
and  I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  for  her  efforts 

Let  me  make  clear  for  some  of  my  col- 
leagues Passage  o(  this  bill  would,  m  no  way, 
preclude  the  House  from  passing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  that  would  require  a 
balanced  budget  However,  the  rhetoric  from  a 
lew  members  seems  to  have  taken  a  heavy 
political  tone  It  is  unfortunate,  Mr  Speaker, 
that  past  efforts  to  reduce  the  deficit  have 
failed  and  I  agree  that  we  must  take  further 
action  to  mandate  a  balanced  budget 

This  bill  seeks  to  establish  what  an  amend- 
ment would  require  a  balanced  budget  The 
difficult  choices  should  be  made  now  with  the 
budget  submitted  next  February,  not  in  fiscal 
1995,  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  if  an 
amendment  is  ratified  by  the  States 

Mr  Speaker,  if  my  colleagues  are  indeed 
serious  about  balancing  the  budget.  I  ask 
them  not  to  capitulate  to  the  political  smoke- 
screen thrown  by  a  few  of  my  colleagues,  let's 
start  balancing  the  budget  now  and  I  urge 
passage  of  this  bill 

Mr  GOSS  Mr  Speaker,  we  may  finally  be 
bringing  a  sense  of  reality  to  the  budget  proc- 
ess this  week— but  not  today  Today  we  find 
ourselves  voting  on  a  bill  under  a  suspension 
of  the  rules,  H  R  5333.  which  claims  to  pro- 
vide a  way  to  balance  the  budget  without  the 
strength  of  a  constitutional  amendment 

We  have  been  down  this  path  before,  Mr 
Speaker,  and  look  where  it  has  led  us  We  are 
expecting  a  budget  shortfall  ol  S400  billion  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year  alone  If  a  law  calling 
for  a  balanced  budget  was  all  that  was  re- 
quired, then  wo  should  be  well  into  the  black 
by  now.  In  1974  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
was  passed  requiring  that  we  shall  not  spend 
more  in  a  given  year  than  we  take  in  revenue, 
this  IS  simple  language,  yet  we  have  chosen 
to  ignore  it  more  than  600  times  since  it  was 
enacted.  Five  other  statutes,  all  signed  into 
law,  have  not  prevented  record  deficits 

A  p<jpular  myth  which  is  receiving  a  great 
deal  of  attention  in  my  district  of  southwest 
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Florida  IS  that  passage  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget  will  result  m 
drastic  cuts  in  Social  Security  This  is  simply 
not  true  HP  5333  merely  reiterates  current 
law  that  Social  Secunty  is  off  budget,  should 
this  House  pass  a  t)alanced  budget  amend- 
ment later  this  week— and  I  hope  that  we  do- 
current  law  regarding  Social  Security  will  not 
change  Social  Security  has  tDeen,  is  now,  and 
will  remain  off-budget,  thus  protecting  the 
many  individuals  who  rely  on  Social  Security 
benefits  as  their  sole  means  of  support 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  a  real  threat  to  every- 
one in  the  country— including  seniors,  one 
which  will  eventually  cause  the  program  to  go 
bankrupt  This  menace  is  the  enormous  debt 
this  countP/  IS  running,  requiring  us  to  spend 
more  than  14  percent  of  our  total  budget  on 
interest  payments  alone  The  U  S  Govern- 
ment IS  seriously  in  arrears,  and  the  only  rem- 
edy for  this  IS  firm,  decisive  action.  H.R.  5333 
IS  Simply  not  enough 

Mrs  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse 
in  reluctant  support  of  H  R  5333.  which  would 
require  a  balarx:ed  budget  by  1998  without 
putting  our  Nation's  fiscal  policy  in  the  Con- 
stitution 

I  have  long  been  opposed  to  attempts  to 
balance  our  budget  through  constitutional 
amendment  because  I  firmly  t>elieve  that  those 
who  rely  the  most  on  the  Government  will  also 
suffer  the  most  under  the  resulting  austerity 
program  Many  of  my  constituents  depend  on 
Federal  assistance  to'  housing.  )ob  training, 
educational  loans  and  grants,  healthcare,  and 
a  host  of  so-called  entitlement  programs  which 
help  our  Nations  poorer  citi/ens  eke  out  a 
meager  living,  but  dare  to  hope  for  a  better 
life  It  IS  my  belie;  that  any  changes  to  our 
Constitution  should  be  based  on  facts  and 
reason,  not  motion  and  hysteria  And  yet. 
while  I  also  have  very  serious  misgivings  over 
this  legislation,  I  am  of  the  belief  that  it  actu- 
ally poses  a  lesser  threat  to  our  Nation  than 
the  runaway  red  ink  which  washes  over  our 
every  fiscal  decision 

While  I  intend  to  reluctantly  suppxDrt  this 
statutory  approach,  I  am  not  quite  convinced 
that  all  of  those  Americans  who  support  a  bal- 
anced budget  really  know  what  they  are  sup- 
porting Just  like  Ross  Perot,  it  looks  great, 
and  sounds  great,  but  its  track  record  is  far 
from  proven  Eve.y  American  is  for  a  balanced 
budget,  so  long  as  it  doesn't  directly  affect 
them.  The  implications  of  this  statutory  apv- 
proach  and  all  others  we  are  going  to  debate 
on  this  subject  will  affect  the  well-being  of 
every  American;  but  we  must  start  some- 
where, and,  to  reiterate,  I  believe  H  R  5333 
represents  a  plausible  policy  mechanism  to 
bring  our  ionospheric  budget  deficit  down  to 
Earth 

While  I  am  satisfied  that  this  legislation  will 
not  affect  Social  Security  and  will  provide  for 
a  4  year  ghdepath  to  fiscal  responsibility,  we 
must  not  forget  that  only  last  month,  we  were 
debating  how  our  cities  are  crumbling  and  is- 
suing great  pronouncements  that  it  is  essential 
that  the  Federal  Government  reinvest  in  Amer- 
ica It  IS  amazing  what  difference  1  month  can 
make. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  we  can 
emerge  from  this  period  of  skyrocketing  budg- 
et deficits  and  financial  mismanagements  with 
an  economically  sounder  and  more  stable 
America. 


Mr  LAGOMARSINO  Mr  Speaker,  how  long 
will  the  majority  m  this  body  try  to  pull  the 
wool  over  the  eyes  of  taxpaymg  Americans'' 

History  has  very  clearly  proven  that  the 
Democratic  maiority  in  Congress  will  not  bal- 
ance the  budget,  even  if  the  law  demands  a 
balanced  budget  My  colleagues  should  re- 
member this  history,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  re- 
mind the  American  taxpayers  A  law  can  t>e 
changed  by  a  subsequent  law  and  has  been— 
on  this  Subject — many  times 

In  1986.  the  Congress  spent  itself  into  a 
S?00  billion  deficit,  and  the  accumulated  debt 
of  the  Federal  Government  reached  82  trillion. 
That  year,  I  supported  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  law  to  balance  the  budget  Through 
decreasing  deficit  targets,  the  Congress  would 
be  forced  to  submit  a  ^ero-deficit  budget  by 
fiscal  year  i99i 

One  year  later,  in  1987.  rather  than  face 
tough  spending  decisions  and  the  need  to  set 
priorities.  Congress  changed  the  GramnvRud- 
man-Hollings  deficit  reduction  targets,  allowing 
a  S28  billion  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1992.  and 
postponing  the  demand  for  a  zero-deficit 
budget  until  fiscal  year  1993  This  change  in 
the  law  also  raised  the  Federal  debt  limit  to 
S2  8  trillion 

In  1990,  however.  Congress  changed  the 
law  again  to  allow  lor  higher  spending  without 
tough  choices  Congress  passed  new,  even 
higher  deficit  reducticn  targets  The  new  deficit 
targets  allowed  a  S3 17  billion  deficit  m  fiscal 
year  1992,  and  raised  the  Federal  debt  limit  to 
over  S4  trillion 

Of  course,  it  was  only  2'/.'  months  ago  that 
some  Members  of  Congress  tried  to  change 
the  law  once  again  to  repeal  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion provisions  of  the  1990  law  in  order  to 
allow  increased  deficit  spending. 

Now.  the  annual  deficit  lor  fiscal  year  1992 
IS  projected  to  be  about  S400  billion,  and  Con- 
gress IS  considering  passing  another  law  to 
balance  the  budget,  just  like  the  laws  passed 
in  1986.  1987.  and  1990  These  past  laws  did 
not  work,  and  this  proposed  law  will  not  work. 
I  would  also  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
Congress  passed  legislation  requiring  an  inter- 
vening election  before  a  congressional  pay 
raise  could  go  into  effect  You  all  know  how 
long  that  remained  the  law— until  the  Senate 
passed  a  pay  raise  That  is  exactly  what 
would  happen  here  again  and  again.  The  only 
way  to  do  this  is  by  constitutional  amendment. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this  sham  and 
oppose  H  R  5333 

Ms.  SNOWE  Mr  Speaker.  I  will  vote  in  op- 
position to  this  bill  because  I  oppose  the  sim- 
ple requirement  of  a  statutory  balanced  Fed- 
eral budget  I  will  be  voting  m  support  ol  the 
Stenholm-Carper-Smith-Snowe  constitutional 
amendment  later  this  week. 

I  was  pleased  to  note,  however,  that  the  au- 
thors of  this  bill  chose  to  place  a  statutory  pro- 
hibition on  cutting  Social  Security  I  will  op- 
pose any  effort  to  include  reductions  m  Social 
Security  in  whatever  enforcement  mechanism 
IS  crafted  to  implement  a  balanced  budget 

Social  Security  is  a  retirement  program  that 
IS  not  based  on  need,  but  rather  on  contribu- 
tions that  are  made  to  the  system  through  the 
payroll  taxes  of  workers  and  employers.  Peo- 
ple earn  their  right  to  Social  Security  and  that 
right  must  not  be  tampered  with  m  an  effort  to 
balance  the  budget. 


In  1991,  there  were  130  million  workers 
paying  into  the  Social  Security  system  and 
40  6  million  persons  receiving  Social  Security 
retirement  and  disability  benefits.  In  the  same 
year,  the  average  monthly  benefit  was  3569. 

Protecting  the  Social  Security  system  is  of 
particular  importance  for  our  nation's  elderly 
poor  Social  Security  currently  comprises  79 
percent  of  the  income  of  elderly  households 
which  are  at  or  near  the  poverty  level  and  may 
often  be  the  sole  source  of  their  retirement  in- 
come 

Those  who  have  paid  into  the  Social  Secu- 
rity system  have  held  up  their  end  of  the  deal 
and  they  fully  expect— and  rightly  so — the  gov- 
ernment to  fulfill  its  part  of  the  bargain.  That 
bargain  does  not  include  cutting  benefits. 

It  IS  necessary,  therefore,  that  whatever  bal- 
anced budget  approach  we  finally  adopt  in- 
clude protections  for  today's  and  tomorrow's 
Social  Security  recipients.  While  H.R.  5333 
provides  that  protection,  I  will  vote  against  it 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  the  statutory  ap- 
proach to  a  balanced  budget  goes  far  enough. 
Mr.  SANTORUM  Mr,  Speaker,  consider- 
ation of  H  R.  5333,  the  Balanced  Budget  Act. 
gives  us  a  chance  to  consider  what  will  hap- 
pen once  the  balanced  budget  amendment  is 
approved  by  the  Congress.  This  legislation  is 
a  surprising  proposal  because  it  lacks  general 
provisions  that  have  been  adopted  by  State 
and  local  governments,  private — not-for-profit 
and  for-profit  corporations,  and  individuals  to 
resolve  budget,  accounting,  and  management 
problems 

We  currently  face,  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, many  of  these  same  problems.  Why 
does  not  H  R  5333  attempt  to  rectify  these 
problems'' 

After  passage  ol  the  balanced  budget 
amendment,  we  will  have  the  opportunity  to  in- 
stitute procedures,  practices,  and  reforms  that 
can  resolve  not  only  our  budget  process  inad- 
equacies but  our  accounting  and  management 
problems  as  well 

We  need  to  review  our  options  and  adopt 
those  that  will  help  us  to  meet  our  obligations 
under  the  balanced  budget  amendment.  For 
instance,  we  must: 

Use  an  honest  balance  sheet  to  help  iden- 
tity public  sector  assel'hability  risks. 

Adopt  accrual  or  liability  accounting  to  re- 
place current  cash  accounting. 

Formulate  goals,  objectives,  and  bench- 
marks for  each  policy  area  and  program,  while 
at  the  same  time  evaluating  and  measuring 
performance 

Incorporate  capital  budgeting  into  our  budg- 
eting process 

Use  projection  and  estimation  tax  models 
that  are  easily  accessible  to  each  Member 

Define  the  budget  into  separate  general, 
trust  fund,  and  enterprise  accounts. 

Develop  an  easily  accessible  Federal  budg- 
et on  a  computer  disk  that  will  allow  each 
Member,  staff  professional,  or  one  of  our  con- 
stituents to  formulate  a  basic  budget. 

Adopt  a  congressional  budget  process  re- 
form that  will  simplify  the  current  th'ee-tier 
system — budgeting,  authorization,  and  appro- 
priation processes 

Have  fully  independent  performance  audits 
conducted  tor  all  Government  activity. 

The  Congress  must  tackle  the  great  chal- 
lenges of  our  time  To  do  this  we  must  first  get 


our  house  in  order  through  administrative, 
management,  and  operations  reform,  then  we 
can  take  on  issues  such  as  health  care,  taxes, 
education,  welfare,  and  the  environment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MfumE).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Synar]  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R. 
5333. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I.  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


national 
and    for 


D  1440 

NATIONAL  LANDSAT  POLICY  ACT 
OF  1992 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
I  H.R.  3614)  amending  the  Land  Remote- 
Sensing  Commercialization  Act  of  1984 
to  secure  United  States  leadership  in 
land  remote-sensing  by  providing  data 
continuity  for  the  Landsai  Program 
and  by  establishing  a  new- 
land  remote-sensing  policy, 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H  K   3614 
Be  i(  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rfpresentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Conc/ress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This   Act  may   be  cited  as   the   "National 
Landsai  Policy  Act  of  1992". 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Con^^ress  finds  ihal— 

(1 )  Landsai  salelliies.  which  collect  images 
of  the  Earth  from  space,  have  been  amon? 
Ihe  greatest  triumphs  of  the  Nation's  space 
protrram.  providing  an  important  application 
of  space  technology  for  the  betterment  of 
human  society; 

(2 1  for  global  change  research,  environ- 
mental manatrement.  and  national  security 
purposes,  in  parf.mlar.  continuation  of  the 
Land.'^at  program  through  the  1990's  will  be 
mission  essentia!; 

i3i  despite  the  success  and  importance  of 
the  Landsai  system,  funding  and  organiza- 
tional uncertainties  over  the  past  several 
years  have  placed  its  future  in  doubt  and 
have  jeopardized  United  States  leadership  in 
land  remote-sensing; 

i4i  the  Land  Remote-Sensing  Commer- 
cialization Act  of  1984  created  a  framework 
for  phased  transfer  of  the  I^andsat  program 
from  the  public  sector  to  the  private  sector, 
but  that  transfer  has  not  been  realized  due  to 
funding  uncertainties,  slower  than  expected 
market  development,  and  other  reasons; 

(5i  recognizing  the  importance  of  the 
Landsat  program  in  helping  to  meet  national 
and  commercial  objectives,  the  President  ap- 
proved, on  February  11.  1992.  a  National 
Space  Policy  Directive,  which  was  developed 
by  the  National  Space  Council  and  commits 
the  United  States  to  ensuring  the  continuity 
of  Landsai  coverage  into  the  21st  century; 

i6i  because  Landsat  data  is  particularly 
important  for  global  change  and  national  se- 
curity   purposes,    management    responsibil- 


ities for  the  program,  should  be  transferred 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  an  in- 
tegrated program  management  involving  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Defense; 

(7)  regardless  of  management  responsibil- 
ities for  the  Landsat  program,  the  Nation's 
broad  civilian,  national  security,  commer- 
cial, and  foreign  policy  interests  m  remote- 
sensing  will  best  be  served  by  ensuring  that 
Landsat  remains  an  unclassified  program 
that  operates  according  to  the  principles  of 
open  skies  and  nondiscriminatory  access; 

i8>  given  the  extent  of  the  delay  in  develop- 
ing an  implementation  plan  for  Landsat  7. 
and  the  nontrivial  possibility  that  Landsat  6 
could  suffer  a  launch  or  in-orbit  failure,  ur- 
gent actions,  including  expedited  procure- 
ment procedures,  must  be  followed  in  order 
to  provide  data  continuity; 

i9)  technological  advances  aimed  at  reduc- 
ing the  size  and  weight  of  satellite  systems 
hold  the  potential  for  dramatic  reductions  in 
the  cost,  and  substantial  improvements  in 
the  capabilities,  of  future  land  remote-sens- 
ing systems,  but  such  technoiogicai  advances 
have  not  been  demonstrated  for  land  remot.e- 
sensing  applications  and  therefore  cannot  be 
relied  upon  as  the  sole  means  of  achieving 
data  continuity  for  the  Landsat  program; 

1 10 1  a  technology  demonstration  program 
involving  advanced  remote-sensing  tech- 
nologies could  serve  a  vital  role  in  determin- 
ing the  design  of  a  follow-on  spacecraft  to 
Landsat  7.  while  also  helping  to  determine 
whether  such  a  spacecraft  should  be  funded 
by  the  United  States  Government,  by  the 
private  sector,  or  by  an  international  consor- 
tium; 

(11)  the  cost  of  Landsat  data  has  impeded 
the  use  of  such  data  for  scientific  purposes, 
such  as  for  global  change  research,  as  well  as 
for  other  public  sector  applications 

1 12)  U)  increase  the  value  of  the  Landsat 
program  to  the  American  public.  Landsai 
data  should  be  m.ade  available  to  United 
Stales  Government  agencies,  to  global 
change  researchers,  and  to  other  researchers 
who  are  financially  supported  by  the  United 
States  Government,  at  the  cost  of  fulfilling 
user  requests; 

(13'  although  funding  by  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  procurement  and  oper- 
ation of  Land.sat  7  will  be  necessary  for  the 
continuation  of  the  Landsat  program,  com- 
mercialization of  land  remote-sensing  should 
remain  a  goal  of  United  States  policy,  and 

(14i  developm.ent  of  the  remote-sensing 
market  and  the  provision  of  commercial 
value-added  services  based  on  remote-sens- 
ing data  should  remain  exclusively  the  func- 
tion of  the  private  sector 

SEC.  3.  A.MENn.MENTS  TO  TITLE  I  OF  THE  1-AND 
REMOTE-SENSING  COMMERCL\LIZA 
TION  ACT  OF  19M. 

Title  I  of  the  Land  Remote-Sensing  Com- 
mercialization Act  of  1984  is  amended - 

ill  bv  striking  TITLE  I— DECLARATION 
OF  FINDINGS,  PLTIPOSES,  AND  POLICIES 

and  inserting    TITLE  I— DEFINITIONS 

(2)  by  repealing  sections  101.  102.  and  103. 
and 

i3i  by  redesignating  section  104  as  section 
101.  and  amending  it  to  read  as  follows; 

-SEC.  101.  DEFINITIONS. 

■'For  purposes  of  this  Act^ 

■■(li  the  term  -Administrator'  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration; 

-■(2i  the  term,  -data  continuity'  means  the 
continued  acquisition  and  availability  of 
unenhanced  data  which  are.  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  user— 

--(A)  sufficiently  consistent  (in  terms  of  ac- 
quisition,   geometry,    coverage    characteris- 
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tics,  and  spectral  characteristics)  with  pre- 
vious Landsat  data  to  allow  comparisons  for 
global  and  retfional  change  detection  and 
characterization:  and 

■(B)  connpatible  with  such  data  and  with 
methods  used  to  receive  and  process  such 
data. 

'■(3)  the  term  data  preprocesslnut'  in- 
cludes— 

•■(A)  rectification  of  distortions  in  land  re- 
mote-sensinK  data  as  it  is  received  directly 
from  the  satellite  in  preparation  for  delivery 
to  a  user; 

■■(B)  registration  of  such  data  with  respect 
to  features  of  the  Earth;  and 

■■(Ci  calibration  of  spectral  response  with 
respect  to  such  data. 

but  does  not  include  conclusions,  manipula- 
tions, or  calculations  derived  from  such  data 
or  a  combination  of  such  data  with  other 
data; 

■■i4i  the  term  'land  remote-sensing"  means 
the  collection  of  data  which  can  be  processed 
into  imagery  of  surface  features  of  the  Earth 
from  an  unclassified  satellite  or  satellites, 
other  than  a  weather  satellite; 

■■(3)  the  term  Landsat  Program  Manage- 
ment' means  the  integrated  program  man 
agement  structure  - 

"(A)  established  by,  and  responsible  to.  the 
Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
pursuant  to  section  201(a);  and 

■(Hi  consisting  of  appropriate  officers  and 
employees  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  any  other  United  States  Gov- 
ernment agencies  the  President  designates 
as  responsible  for  the  Land.sat  program, 

■■(6i  the  term  'Landsat  system'  means 
Landsats  1,  2.  3.  4.  5.  and  (i,  and  any  follow- 
on  land  remote-sensing  system  operated  and 
owned  by  the  United  States  Government, 
along  with  any  related  ground  equipment, 
systems,  and  facilities; 

"(7)  the  term  'Landsat  6  contractor'  means 
the  private  sector  entity  which  was  awarded 
the  contract  for  spacecraft  construction  and 
data  marketing  rights  for  the  Landsat  6 
spacecraft, 

"(8)  the  term  •I>andsat7'  means  the  follow- 
on  satellite  to  Landsat  6; 

"(9i  the  term  'noncommercial  purposes'— 

■'(A)  except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(B),  refers  to  those  activities  undertaken  by 
Individuals  or  entities  on  the  condition.  up<in 
receipt  of  unenhanced  data,  that- 

■■(i)  such  data  shall  not  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  any  bid  for  a  commercial  contract 
or  any  other  activity  that  is  expected,  or  has 
the  ptitential,  to  be  profit-miiking.  except  in 
any  case  where  a  Government  agency  con- 
tracts with  the  private  sector  for  data  proc- 
essing or  other  services,  and 

"(11)  the  results  of  such  activities  are  dis- 
closed in  a  timely  and  complete  fashion  in 
the  open  technical  literature  or  other  meth 
od  of  public  release;  and 

"(B)  does  not  refer  to  those  activities  un- 
dertaken by  individuals  and  entitles  to  pro- 
vide data  processing  or  other  services  to  a 
United  States  Government  agency  pursuant 
to  a  contract  entered  into  with  the  agency; 

"(10)  the  term  SecreUry'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce; 

"(111  the  term  "Sovereign  State'  means 
the  government  of  any  country,  including 
the  United  States; 

■•(12)  the  term  unenhanced  data'  means 
land  remote-sensing  signals  or  imagery  prod- 
ucts that  are  unprocessed  or  subject  only  to 
data  preprocessing:  and 

■  (13)  the  term    United  States  Government 
and  its  affiliated  users'  means— 
"(A)  United  States  Government  agencies; 


"(B)  researchers  involved  with  the  United 
States  Global  Change  Research  Program  and 
Its  international  counterpart  programs: 

"(C)  researchers  who  are  financially  sup- 
ported by  a  United  States  Government  agen- 
cy for  a  project  which  utilizes  Landsat  data; 
and 

"(Di  international  entities  who  have 
signed  with  the  United  Sutes  Government  a 
cooperative  agreement  involving  the  use  of 
Landsat  data  for  noncommercial  purposes." 

SEC.  4  A.ME.NDMENTS  TO  TITIJ:  II  OF  THE  lAND 
REMOTE  .SENSI.M;  (  (>M.MER(  lAUZA 
riON  AITOE  19*4. 

Title  II  •  •!..•  l.,i;^!  }{•■:'.:■:.  S-t:.-.::^-  Com- 
mercializii;  .-t;  A,  i  -:  ;>w-1  :>  .n^icndca  lo  read 
as  follows 

-TITLE  II-IANDSAT 
"SEC,  201.  I.\.MJSAT  PKCMiKAM  MANACE.MENT 

■■(a I  E.sr.Mti.i.suMKN-;-  The  .•\dministrator 
and  the  Secret.iiy  i.f  Defense  shall  be  resp<jn- 
sible  for  maniiKenutnt  of  the  Landsat  pro- 
gram. Such  responsibility  shall  be  carried 
out  by  esubllshing  an  integrated  program 
management  structure  for  the  Landsat  sys- 
tem. 

"(b)  Ma.n.agkment  Plan  —The  Adminis- 
trator, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  any 
other  United  States  Government  official  the 
President  designates  as  responsible  for  part 
of  the  Landsat  program,  shall  establish, 
through  a  management  plan,  the  roles,  re- 
sponsibilities, and  funding  expectations  for 
the  l.iandsat  Pro^fram  of  the  appropriate 
United  States  Government  agencies  and  de- 
partments The  management  plan  shall 

"(1)  specify  that  the  fundamental  goal  of 
the  Landsat  Program  Management  is  the 
continuity  of  Landsat  data  through  the  ac- 
QUisltlon  and  operation  of  a  l>andsat  7  sat- 
elllt,e  as  quickly  as  practicable  which  is.  at  a 
minimum,  functionally  equivalent  to  the 
Landsat  6  satellite,  with  the  addition  of  a 
tracking  and  data  relay  satellite  commu- 
nications capability; 
"(2)  include  a  baseline  funding  profile- 
"(A)  that  is  mutually  acceptable  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  .Space  Administra- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
period  covering  the  development  and  oper- 
ation of  Land.sat  7;  and 

"(B)  that  provides  for  total  funding  respon- 
sibility of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  be  approximately  equal  to  the 
funding  responsibility  of  the  other,  as  spread 
across  the  development  and  operational  life 
of  Landsat  7; 

"(3)  specify  that  any  improvements  over 
the  Landsat  6  functional  equivalent  capabil- 
ity for  Landsat  7  will  be  funded  by  a  specific 
sponsoring  agency,  if  the  required  funding 
exceeds  the  baseline  required  by  paragraph 
(2),  and  that  additional  improvements  will  be 
sought  only  if  the  improvements  will  not 
jeopardize  data  continuity,  and 

"(4)  provide  for  a  technology  demonstra- 
tion program  whose  objective  shall  be  the 
demonstration  of  advanced  land  remote- 
sensing  technologies  that  may  potentially 
yield  a  system  which  is  less  expensive  to 
build  and  operate,  and  more  responsive  to 
dau  users,  than  is  the  current  Landsat  sys- 
tem. 

"(c)  Responsibilities.— The  landsat  Pro- 
gram Management  shall  be  responsible  for— 
"(1)  I..andsat  7   procurement,   launch,  and 
operations. 

"(2)  ensuring  that  the  operation  of  the 
Landsat  system  remains  responsive  to  the 
broad  interests  of  the  civilian,  national  secu- 
rity, commercial,  and  foreign  users  of  the 
Landsat  system. 

"(3)  ensuring  that  all  Landsat  data  re- 
mains uncla.ssified  and  that,  except  as  pro- 


vided In  section  607(a)  and  (b).  no  restrictions 
are  placed  on  the  availability  of  unenhanced 
data; 

"(4)  ensuring  that  land  remote-sensing 
data  of  high  priority  locations  will  be  ac- 
quired by  the  follow-on  system  as  required  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  United  States  Global 
Change  Research  Prusrram.  as  established  in 
the  Global  Change  Research  Act  of  1990,  and 
to  meet  the  needs  of  national  security  users; 
"(5i  Landsat  data  responsibilities  pursuant 
to  this  Act: 

"(6)  oversight  of  Landsat  contracts  entered 
into  under  sections  202  and  203:  and 

"(7)  coordination  of  a  technology  dem- 
onstration program,  pursuant  to  section  403 
"(di  .MTHORITV  T<)  Co.N"rRA(rT. -The 
Landsat  Program  Management  may.  subject 
to  appropriations  and  only  under  the  exist- 
ing contract  authority  of  the  United  States 
Government  agencies  that  comf)ose  the 
Landsat  Program  Management,  enter  into 
contracts  with  the  private  sector  for  services 
such  as.  but  not  limited  to.  satellite  oper- 
ations and  data  preproce.ssing. 
■'(e)  Land.sat  Advi.sorv  CofNciL.— 
"(1)  Establishment.  Not  later  than  De- 
cember 31.  1992.  the  Landsat  Program  Man- 
agement shall  establish  a  Landsat  .'Advisory 
Council  (in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  the 
'.Advisory  Council) 

(2i  Dl-PIES— The  Advisory  Council  shall- 
"(A)  provide  the  Landsat  Program  Manage- 
ment with  impartial  advice  and  comments 
regarding  the  status,  effectiveness,  procure- 
ment, and  operation  of  the  Landsat  system; 
and 

"(B)  review  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Landsat  Program  Management  concern- 
ing compliance  by  the  United  Slates  Govern- 
ment with  section  402(a)  of  this  Act 

"(3)  Me.vber.shii'  (A  I  The  Advisory  Coun- 
cil shall  be  composed  of  at  least  15  members 
appointed  by  the  Administrator.  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  from  among  individuals-- 

"(1)  who  represent  a  broad  range  of  per- 
spectives on  basic  and  applied  science  and 
operational  needs  with  respect  to  land  re- 
mote-sensing data;  and 

"(ii)  who  represent  the  full  spectrum  of 
users  of  Landsat  data,  including  representa- 
tives from  United  States  Government  agen- 
cies. State  and  local  government  agencies, 
academic  institutions,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, value-added  companies,  the  agricul- 
tural and  mineral  extraction  industries,  and 
the  public. 

"(B)  In  appointing  members  to  the  Advi- 
sory Council,  the  Administrator  shall  seek 
to  ensure  that  the  membership  is  representa- 
tive of  a  broad  diversity  of  age  groups,  sexes, 
and  races. 
"(4)  Terms  - 

"(A  I  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraphs 
(Bi  and  lO.  members  of  the  Advisory  Council 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  3  years. 

••(B)  Of  members  of  the  Advisory  Council 
originally  app<jinted  under  paragraph  (3>— 

■"(li  10  members  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  2  years,  and 

"■(ill  5  members  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  1  year. 

"(C)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  the  member's  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the 
remainder  of  that  term  A  member  may 
serve  after  the  expiration  of  that  member's 
term  until  a  successor  has  taken  office 

"(5)  Chairperson.-  The  members  of  the 
Advisory  Council  shall  elect  the  Chairperson 
of  the  Advisory  Council  from  among  the 
members.  The  term  of  office  of  the  Chair- 
person shall  be  2  vears. 


•(6)  Meetings  -  The  Advisory  Council 
shall  meet  not  later  than  1  year  after  the 
dale  of  the  enactment  of  the  Landsat  Policy 
Act  of  1992  and  biennially  thereafter,  and  at 
the  call  of  the  Chairperson  or  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Advisory  Council 

"(7)  Quorum.- A  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Advisory  Council  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  but  a  lesser  number  may  hold  hear- 
ings. 

"(8)  Pay.— 

"(A)  Service  without  pay  —Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (B).  members  of  the 
.Advisory  Council  shall  serve  without  pay. 

"iBi  Travel  expenses.  Each  member  of 
the  Advisory  Council  shall  receive  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  m  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, in  accordance  with  sections  5702  and 
5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 

•■i9)  Conflict  ok  in-tehe.st— Members  of 
the  Advisory  Council  shall  each  be  required 
to  file  a  financial  disclosure  report  under 
title  II  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  .^ct  of 
1978  (5  use.  App;  92  Stat  1836i  Such  re- 
ports shall  be  held  confidential  and  exempt 
from  any  law  otherwise  requiring  their  pub- 
lic disclosure. 

■■(10)  STAKE  OF  UNITED  .STATES  GOVERNMENT 

AGENCIES —Upon  request  of  the  Advisory 
Council,  the  head  of  any  United  States  Gov- 
ernment agency  may  detail,  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of  the  agency 
to  assist  the  Advisory  Council  in  carryintr 
out  its  duties  under  this  subsection. 

••(11)  INKOH.MATION  — 

••(A)  In  general.  The  Advisory  Council 
may  secure  directly  from  any  United  States 
Guvernment  agency  information  necessary 
to  enable  the  Advisory  Council  to  carry  out 
its  duties  under  this  sub.section.  Upon  re- 
quest of  the  Chairperson  of  the  Advisory 
Council,  the  head  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment agency  shall  furnish  the  informa- 
tion to  the  Advisory  Council. 

■■iBl   PROHIBITION   OK   DISCLOSURE  —The   Ad- 

vi.-^ory  Council  shall  not  disclose  information 
sei,  ured  under  paragraph  (Ai  that  is  pro- 
itM. tfd  from  (iLsclosure  by  Federal  law  or  that 
IS  classified  for  national  security  purposes. 

•'(12)  ADMINISTR.'KTIVE  and  SUPPORT  SERV- 
ICES.—Upon  the  request  of  the  Advisory 
Council,  the  Administrator  shall  provide  to 
the  Advisory  Council,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  the  administrative  support  services 
neces.sary  for  the  Advisory  Council  to  carry 
out  its  duties  under  this  subsection. 

"(13 1  Reports.— 

"(A)  Report  of  the  advlsory  council  — 
Within  1  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Landsat  Policy  Act  of  1992  and 
biennially  thereafter,  the  Advisory  Council 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Adminis- 
trator a  report  that  summarizes  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  the  Advisory  Council  and 
any  recommendations  for  p>olicy  or  pro- 
gram.matic  changes  to  improve  the  utility 
and  operation  of  the  Landsat  system. 

■■(B)  Report  ok  administrator.— .^fter 
prompt  consideration  of  any  report  of  the 
Advisory  Council  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
i.'\).  the  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the 
Landsat  Program  Management  and  the  Con- 
gress a  report  that  contains  the  report  of  the 
.\dvisory  Council  and  any  comments  of  the 
Administrator  thereto. 

"(14  I  Ter.mination.— The  Landsat  .\dvisory 
Council  shall  terminate  at  the  cessation  of 
operations  of  Landsat  7.   as   determined   by 
the  Landsat  Program  Management. 
-SEC.  i»2.  PROCUREMENT  OF  LANDSAT  7. 

"lat  Contract  Negotiations —The 
Landsat  Program  Management  shall,  subject 
to  appropriations  and  only  under  the  exist- 
ing contract  authority  of  the  United  States 


Government  agencies  that  compose  the 
Landsat  Program  Management,  expedi- 
tiously contract  with  a  United  States  pri- 
vate sector  entity  for  the  development  and 
delivery  of  Landsat  7. 

"(b)  Development  .and  Delivery  Consid- 
erations.—In  negotiating  a  contract  under 
this  section  for  the  development  and  deliv- 
ery of  landsat  7.  the  Landsat  Program  Man- 
agement shall— 

"(1)  seek,  as  a  fundamental  objective,  to 
have  Landsat  7  operational  by  the  expected 
end  of  the  design  life  of  Landsat  6; 

"(2i  seek  to  ensure  data  continuity  by  the 
development  and  delivery  of  a  satellite 
which  is.  at  a  minimum,  functionally  equiva- 
lent to  the  Landsat  6  satellite;  and 

"(3)  seek  to  incorporate  in  Landsat  7  any 
performance  improvements  required  to  meet 
United  States  Government  needs  that  would 
not  jeopardize  data  continuity. 

"(c)  Contract  T^-PE.-If  the  Landsat  Pro- 
gram Management  decides  to  procure 
Landsat  7  through  a  proposed  contract  that 
is  not  a  firm,  fixed-price  contract,  then  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Administrator 
shall,  prior  to  the  award  of  the  proposed  con- 
tract, jointly  certify  to  the  Congress  that 
the  proposed  contract  holds  every  reasonable 
prospect  of— 
"( 1 1  achieving  data  continuity;  and 
"(2)  conforming  with  the  baseline  funding 
profile  required  in  the  management  plan  de- 
scribed in  section  201ib). 

■•(di  Notification  of  Cost  and  Schedule 
Changes— The  Landsat  Program  Manage- 
ment shall  promptly  notify  the  Congress  of 
any  significant  deviations  from  the  expected 
cost,  delivery  date,  and  launch  date  of 
Land.sat  7  that  are  specified  by  the  Landsat 
Program  Management  upon  award  of  the 
contract  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"le)  United  St.«iTEs  Private  Sf:cToR  Enti- 
ties.—The  Landsat  Program  Management 
shall,  for  purposes  of  this  Act.  define  the 
term  'United  States  private  sector  entities', 
taking  into  account  the  location  of  assets, 
operations  and  employment,  and  other  such 
factors. 

-SEC.     203.      DATA      POLICY      FOR      LANDSAT      1 
THROUGH  6. 

■■.a I  Contract  Negotl\tions.— Within  30 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Landsat  Policy  Act  of  1992,  the 
Landsat  Program  Management  shall  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  Landsat  6  con- 
tractor, with  respect  to  pricing,  distribution, 
acquisition,  archiving,  and  access  of  Landsat 
1  through  6  unenhanced  data. 

■■(bi  Considerations.— In  carrying  out  ne- 
gotiations under  this  section,  the  Landsat 
Program  Management  shall- 

"(li  seek  to  ensure  that  such  unenhanced 
data  shall  be  provided  to  the  United  States 
Government  and  its  affiliated  users  at  the 
cost  of  fulfilling  user  requests,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  such  unenhanced  data  is  used  sole- 
ly for  noncommercial  purposes; 

"i2i  seek  to  ensure  that  instructional  data 
sets,  selected  from  the  Landsat  data  ar- 
chives, will  be  made  available  to  educational 
institutions  exclusively  for  noncommercial, 
educational  purposes  at  the  cost  of  fulfilling 
user  requests. 

'■i3i  seek  to  ensure  that  Landsat  data  users 
are  able  to  acquire  unenhanced  data  con- 
tained in  the  collective  archives  of  foreign 
ground  stations  as  easily  and  affordably  as 
practicable; 

■■(4'  seek  to  ensure  that  the  United  State? 
Government  and  its  affiliated  users  shall  not 
be  prohibited  from  reproduction  or  dissemi- 
nation of  unenhanced  data  to  other  agencies 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  other 
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affiliated  users,  as  long  as  the  unenhanced 
data  will  be  used  solely  for  noncommercial 
purposes; 

"(5)  explore  options,  including  the  provi- 
sion of  vouchers  and  data  grants,  for  provid- 
ing unenhanced  data  to  nonprofit,  public  in- 
terest entities  engaged  in  environmental  re- 
search at  the  cost  of  fulfilling  user  requests, 
as  long  as  the  unenhanced  data  will  be  used 
solely  for  noncommercial  purposes,  and 

■■i6i  seek  to  ensure  a  viable  role  for  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  the  promotion  and  develop- 
ment of  the  commercial  market  for 
unenhanced  data  from  the  Landsat  system. 

■■(C)  Failure  to  Re.ach  Agreement  -If  ne- 
gotiations under  subsection  lai  have  not. 
within  120  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Landsat  Policy  .\ci  of 
1992.  resulted  in  an  agreement  that  the 
Landsat  FTogram  Management  determines 
generally  achieves  the  goals  stated  in  sub- 
section (bill)  through  i4).  the  Administrator 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  withm  30 
days  after  the  date  of  such  determination, 
jointly  certify  and  report  such  determina- 
tion to  the  Congress.  The  report  shall  in- 
clude a  review  of  options  for  achieving,  and 
recommendations  with  respect  to.  such 
goals.  The  options  reviewed  shall  include— 

■■il  1  retaining  the  existing  or  modified  con- 
tract with  the  Landsat  6  contractor: 

■'(2)  the  termination  of  existing  contracts 
for  the  exclusive  marketing  rights  of 
Landsat  unenhanced  data;  and 

■■i3i  the  establishment  of  an  alternative 
private  sector  mechanism  for  the  marketing 
and  commercial  distribution  of  such  data. 
-SEC.  204.  TRANSFER  OF  LANDSAT  6  PROGRAM 
RESPONSIBIUTIES. 
'The  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  with  respect  to  Landsat  6  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Landsat  Program  Manage- 
ment, as  agreed  to  between  the  Secretary  of 
Com.merce.  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
Administrator  pursuant  to  section  201. 

-SEC.  i!05.  DATA  POLICY  FOR  LA-NDSAT  7. 

"lai  Landsat  7  Data  Policy  Plans. -The 
Landsat  Program  Management,  m  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  and  appropriate  offi- 
cers of  other  appropriate  United  States  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  shall  develop  a  Prelimi- 
nary and  a  Final  Landsat  7  Data  Policy  Plan 
in  accordance  with  subsections  ib'  and  kl 
The  Preliminary  and  P'lna;  Landsat  7  Data 
Policy  Plans  shall- 

■■111  define  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of 
the  various  public  and  private  sector  entities 
that  would  be  involved  in  the  acquisition, 
processing,  distribution,  and  archiving  of 
Landsat  7  data  and  m  the  operations  of  the 
Landsat  7  spacecraft: 

■■i2i  ensure  timely  and  dependable  delivery 
of  unenhanced  data  to  the  full  spectrum  of 
civilian,  national  security,  commercial,  and 
foreign  users,  and  the  National  Satellite 
Land  Remote  Sensing  Data  .Archive; 

"(3)  seek  to  ensure  that  unenhanced  data 
shall  be  provided  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  lis  affiliated  users  at  the  cost 
of  fulfilling  user  requests,  on  the  condition 
that  such  unenhanced  data  is  used  solely  for 
noncommercial  purposes; 

"i4i  ensure  that  instructional  data  sets,  se- 
lected from  the  Landsat  data  archives,  shall 
be  miade  available  to  educational  institu- 
tions exclusively  for  noncom.mercial.  edu- 
cational purposes  at  the  cost  of  fulfilling 
user  requests: 

■■i5i  ensure  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  its  affiliated  users  shall  not  be  pro- 
hibited from  reproduction  or  dissemination 
of  unenhanced  data  to  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  other  affili- 
ated users,  as  long  as  such  unenhanced  data 
is  used  solely  for  noncommercial  purposes: 
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■■(6i  ensure  that  ihe  proposed  data  distribu- 
tion system  contributes  to  the  commer- 
cialization Koal  for  land  remote-sensInK;  and 

"<7)  to  the  extent  possible,  ensure  that  the 
data  distribution  system  for  Landsat  7  Is 
compatible  with  the  Earth  Observing  System 
Data  and  Information  System. 

••(b)  Pkki.iminaky  Fi.an  and  Rkport— Not 
later  than  D.'rcmhcr  31.  1993,  the  Landsat 
Program  ManiiKemenl  shall  develop  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Confrress  a  report  that  contains  a 
Preliminary  I..andsat  7  Data  Policy  Plan  and 
that  addresses  each  of  the  issues  Identified  in 
subsection  la). 

■•(c)  Final  Plan  and  Report— Not  later 
than  July  15.  1996.  the  Landsat  Proirram 
Manaktement  shall  develop  and  submit  to  the 
C'ont^rcss  a  report  that  contains  a  Final 
Landsat  7  Data  Policy  Plan.  In  developing 
the  report  and  plan,  the  Landsat  ProKram 
ManaKement  shall  assess  the  operational  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  data  distribution  system 
and  policies  for  Landsat  1  through  6.  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  203.  In  order  to  as- 
sist the  Landsat  Program  Manatirement  In  de- 
termining what,  if  any.  modifications  should 
be  made  in  the  Preliminary  Landsat  7  Data 
Policy  Plan  The  report  shall  address  any 
such  moilifi,  atKins  " 

SEC.  5.  RKPKAI.  OF  TITl.K  III  OK  HIK  Iv\Nl)  KK 
M<)TK  SKNSINC;  ( OM.MFK*  lAI.I/wA 

TION  ACT  OF  IVH*. 
Title  III  Of  th>'   I..ii;.l   i<.-:i:o'.-  S.' :, -.mg  Com- 

mercialtcatton  .Ai  •  ni  ;<*i  ;,-  !.■[..■. ,:.vi 

SEC.  a  A.MKM)MKN1-S  H)  TI  n.K  IV  OF  HIK  I^VM) 
KKMOTF  SKN.SINC;  CO.MMFKt  lAl.lZA 
HON  ACT  OF  I9H4. 

Title  IV  of  the  Land  Rcmote-Sensinfr  Com- 
mercialization Act  of  1984  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignatlnif  the  title  as  title  III; 

(2)  by  redesifrnatinR  sections  401.  402.  403, 
404.  and  405.  as  sections  301.  302.  303.  304.  and 
305.  respectively. 

(3)  by  addlnff  at  the  end  of  section  301.  as  so 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  section, 
the  following  new  subsection: 

••(eld  I  The  Secretary.  In  consultation  with 
other  appropriate  United  States  Government 
agencies  and  pursuant  to  paragraph  i2).  shall 
designate  in  a  license  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
title  any  unenhanced  data  required  to  be 
provided  by  the  licensee  under  section 
302(b)(3). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  designa- 
tion under  paragraph  (1)  after  determining 
that^ 

"(A)  such  data  is  generated  by  a  system 
whose  development,  fabrication,  launch,  or 
operations  costs  have  been  or  will  be  paid  for 
In  part  by  the  United  States  Government;  or 

•■(B)  It  Is  In  the  interest  of  the  United 
Stales  to  require  such  data  to  be  provided  by 
the  licensee  consistent  with  section  302(bp(3), 
after  considering  the  Impact  on  the  licensee 
and  the  importance  of  promoting  widespread 
access  to  remote-sensing  data  from  United 
States  and  foreign  systems. 

••(3)  A  designation  made  by  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (li  shall  not  be  inconsistent 
with  any  contract  or  other  arrangement  en- 
tered Into  between  a  United  Sutes  Govern- 
ment agency  and  the  licensee."; 

(4)  in  section  302.  as  so  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  section— 

(Ai  by  striking  ■401"  in  subsection  la)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■Ml". 

(B)  by  striking  ■.  at  a  minimum. •'  in  sub- 
section (bi; 

iC)  by  striking  •'and  promote"  and  '•and 
Implement"  in  subsection  (bidi; 

iD)  by  amending  subsection  (b)(2i  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  make  available  to  any  Sovereign  State 
unenhanced   dau   collected   by   the   system 
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concerning  the  territory  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  such  Sovereign  State  as  soon  as  such 
data  is  available  and  on  reasonable  terms 
and  conditions;"; 

(E)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3) 
through  (9)  of  subsection  (b)  as  paragraphs 
(4)  through  (lOi.  respectively,  and  by  insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (2)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

••(3i  make  unenhanced  data  designated  by 
the  Secretary  In  the  license  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 301(ei  available  to  all  users  without 
preference,  bias,  or  any  other  special  ar- 
rangement regarding  delivery,  format,  pric- 
ing, or  technical  considerations  which  would 
favor  one  customer  or  class  of  customers 
over  another;"; 

(F)  in  subsection  (b)(5)— 

(1)  by  striking  ■.  obtain  advance  approval 
of  any  intended  deviation  from  such  charac- 
teristics."; and 

(ii)  by  inserting  'and'  after  the  semicolon; 

(G)  by  striking  the  semicolon  in  subsection 
(b)(6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period; 
and 

(H)  by  striking  paragraphs  (7)  through  (9) 
of  subsection  (bi; 

(5)  In  section  303.  as  so  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (2i  of  this  section— 

iA)  by  amending  paragraphs  (J)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(1)  grant,  condition,  or  transfer  licenses 
under  this  Act: 

••(2)  seek  an  order  of  injunction  or  similar 
judicial  determination  from  a  United  States 
District  Court  with  personal  jurisdiction 
over  the  licensee  to  terminate,  modify,  or 
suspend  licenses  under  this  title  and  to  ter- 
minate licensed  operations  on  an  immediate 
basis,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
licensee  has  substantially  failed  to  comply 
with  any  provisions  of  this  Act.  with  an.v 
terms,  conditions,  or  restrictions  of  such  li- 
cense, or  with  any  international  obligations 
or  national  security  concerns  of  the  United 
States;"  and 

(B)  by  striking  'where  there  is"  In  sub- 
section (ai(6i  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••providing  the  Secretary  obtains  a  warrant 
thereof  from  a  magistrate  based  on  a  show- 
ing of: 

(6)  in  section  305(dp.  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  section,  by  striking 
•title  V"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  •title 
IV;  and 

(7i  by  ri'r"M;ir.i;  set  tion  ■)()•. 
SEC.  7.  AMFNDMKNTS  TO  TITIK  V  OF  THF   l_\M) 
HKVKrrF  SFNSINC    <  OMMKIU  lALI/.V 
HON  A(   I  OF  li»«4 

Title  V  uf  the  Land  Remote-Sensing  Com- 
mercialization Act  of  1984  is  amended— 

(11  by  striking  ■TITLE  V-RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  ai.d  in.serting  in  lieu 
thereof  TITLE  IV  RKSKARrH.  DEVELOP- 
MENT. AND  DEMONSTKATUi.N"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  section  501  as  section 
401: 

(3i  in  section  401.  and  redesignated  by  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  section— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(1).  by  striking  ■'is^ 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  are"; 

(B)  by  repealing  subsections  (b)  and  (e); 
and 

(C)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and  (di 
as  subsections  (b)  and  (o.  respectively: 

(4)  by  repealing  sections  502.  503.  and  504; 
and 

(5)  by  inserting  after  section  401.  as  redes- 
ignated by  paragraph  (2i  of  this  section,  the 
following  new  sections: 

-SFC    402    .WAIIAHIIITY    OF   FFI)FK.M  I  Y   l.\r»l 
FKFI)  I  NFMlANi  Fl)  DAI  A 

i.%i  Ot.\t.H.\i.  H(  i.K      All  uncnnanceU  data 
gathered  and  owned   by   the   United   .States 


Government,  including  unenhanced  data 
gathered  under  the  technology  demonstra- 
tion program  carried  out  pursuant  to  section 
403.  shall  be  made  available  to  users  in  a 
timely  fashion. 

■■(b)  Protections  for  Unitf.d  State.s  Gov- 
ERN.MENT.— Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment from  entering  into  and  executing— 

■111  an  agreement  with  a  foreign  entity 
concerning  the  availability  and  cost  of  land 
remote-sensing  data  for  noncommercial  pur- 
poses; or 

"(2)  a  cooperative  research  program  with  a 
private  sector  entity,  so  long  as  unenhanced 
data  will  be  used  solely  for  noncommercial 
purposes. 

"(ci  Protection  for  Commercial  Dafa 
DisTRiBLTOR.-The  President  shall  seek  to 
ensure  that  unenhanced  data  gathered  under 
the  technology  demonstration  program  car- 
ried out  pursuant  to  section  403  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  be  made  available  on 
terms  that  would  not  adversely  affect  the 
commercial  market  for  unenhanced  data 
gathered  by  'bf  Land.sat  6  sparecraft 
-SEC.  40.-1  T»:(  MNOI.IM.Y  OK.MONSTRATION  FRO 
GRA-M. 

"(a)  E.STABLISHMENT.— As  a  fundamental 
component  of  a  national  land  remote-sensing 
strategy,  the  President  shall  establish, 
through  appropriate  United  States  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  departments,  a  technol- 
ogy demonstration  program.  The  goals  of 
such  program  shall  be— 

■■(1)  to  seek  to  launch  advanced  land  re- 
mote-sensing system  components  within  5 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
National  Landsat  Policy  Act  of  1992: 

■■(2 1  the  demonstration,  within  5  years 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Landsat  Policy  Act  of  1992.  of  ad- 
vanced sensor  capabilities  suitable  for  use  in 
the  anticipated  land  remote-sensing  pro- 
gram: and 

•■(3)  the  demonstration,  within  5  .years 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Landsat  Policy  Act  of  1992.  of  an  ad- 
vanced land  remote-sensing  system  design 
that  could  be  less  expensive  to  procure  and 
operate  than  the  current  Landsat  system. 
and  that  therefore  holds  greater  potential 
for  private  sector  investment  and  control. 

■■(b)  EXECiTiON  OF  Program —In  executing 
the  technology  demonstration  program,  the 
President  shall  seek  to  apply  technologies 
associated  with  United  States  National 
Technical  Means  of  intelligence  gathering, 
to  the  extent  that  such  technologies  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  technology  demonstration 
and  can  be  declassified  for  such  purposes 
without  causing  adverse  harm  to  United 
States  national  security  interests. 

•■(CI  Broad  Applica'Hon.— To  the  greatest 
extent  practicable,  the  technology  dem- 
onstration program  established  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  designed  to  be  responsive 
to  broad  civilian,  national  security,  commer- 
cial, and  foreign  policy  Interests  In  land  re- 
mote-sensing. 

■■(d)  Private  Sector  FiNDi.No.-The  tech- 
nology demonstration  program  under  this 
section  may  be  carried  out  in  part  with  pri- 
vate sector  funding. 

■•(ei  LANDs.fT  Program  .Management  Co- 
ordination.—The  landsat  Program  Manage- 
ment shall  have  a  coordinating  role  in  the 
technology  demonstration  program  carried 
out  under  this  section. 

•If)  Report  to  Co.ngress— The  President 
shall  assess  the  progress  of  the  technology 
demonstration  program  under  this  section 
and.  within  2  years  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  National  Landsat  Policy  Act 
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of  1992.  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on 
such  progrp>s 

SEC.  8.  ADDITION  OF  NEW  Tin.F  V  FOR  THE 
IA.\I)  Rh;Mt>TE  SEN.SIN(;  C  O.MMEH 
(  lAI  r/.ATI().N  ACT  OF  19H4 

The  Land  Rfiv.i^i.'  .s,-nsini;  Commercializa- 
tion Act  of  198-1  :.~  ,i:;:rr..ied  tiy  inserting  after 
title  IV.  -^s  rede.s!(s'naieii  and  amended  by  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act.  the  follnwinK  new  title: 
-TITLE  V-ASSESSINC;  OPTIONS  FOR  SUC- 
("ES.S()R  I^AN'D  REMOTE-SENSING  SYS- 
TEM 

-.SEC.  501    AS.SE.SSING  OPTIONS  FOR  SVCCESSOR 

i-\.Ni)  HFr.'vicm:  sENsiNc;  sy.stf:m. 

■■(ai  A,-^>K->.-.MKN-i-  Withm  b  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Landsat  Policy  Act  of  1992,  the  Land.sat  Pro- 
gram Management,  in  con.«ulUilion  with  rep- 
resentatives of  appropriate  United  States 
Government  agencies,  shall  assess  and  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  options  for  a  succes- 
sor land  remote-sensing  system  to  Landsat". 
The  report  shall  include  a  full  assessment  of 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of— 

■ill  private  sector  funding  and  manage- 
ment of  a  successor  land  remote-sensing  sys- 
tem: 

■■(2)  establishing  an  international  consor- 
tium for  the  funding  and  management  of  a 
successor  land  remote-sensing  system; 

■■(3)  funding  and  management  of  a  succes- 
sor land  remote-sensing  system  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government;  and 

■■i4)  a  cooperative  effort  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government  and  the  private  sector 
for  the  funding  and  management  of  a  succes- 
sor land  remote-sensing  system. 

•■(b)  Goals.  — In  carrying  out  subsection 
(a),  the  program  manager  shall  consider  the 
ability  of  each  of  the  options  to— 

■■(1)  encourage  the  development,  launch, 
and  operation  of  a  land  remote-sensing  sys- 
tem that  adequately  serves  the  civilian,  na- 
tional security,  commercial,  and  foreign  pol- 
icy interests  of  the  United  States: 

■•|2)  encourage  the  development,  launch. 
and  operation  of  a  land  remote-sensing  s.ys- 
tem  that  maintains  data  continuity  with  the 
Landsat  system;  and 

■■i3)  incorporate  system  enhancements,  in- 
cluding any  such  enhancements  developed 
under  the  technology  demonstration  pro- 
gram under  section  403,  which  may  poten- 
tially yield  a  system  that  is  less  expensive  to 
build  and  operate,  and  more  responsive  to 
data  users,  than  is  the  current  Landsat  sys- 
tem. 

■■(c)  Preference  for  Private  Sector  Sys- 
tem—If  a  successor  land  remote-sensing  sys- 
tem to  Landsat  7  can  be  funded  and  managed 
by  the  private  sector  while  still  achieving 
the  goals  stated  in  subsection  (bi.  without 
jeopardizing  the  domestic,  national  security. 
and  foreign  policy  interests  of  the  United 
States,  preference  should  be  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  such  a  system  by  the  private 
sector  without  competition  from  the  United 
-Stales  Government  " 
SF(     9    .AMENDMENTS  TO  TITI.E  VI  OF  THE  IjVND 

REMcrrF;  sENSiNc;  commercializa- 
tion data  avaiiability. 

Title  VI  o!"  t!ie  Land  Hemote-Sensir.K  Com- 
mercialization Act  of  1984  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  section  601  lo  read  a?  fol- 
lows, 

-SEC.    601      NONDLSC  RIMINATOHY    DATA    AVAIL 
ABILITY. 

■■lai  Gknkhai.  Rti.K.  Except  as  provided  in 
sub.section  (b)  of  this  section  or  in  section 
607(ai  or  (b),  any  unenhanced  data  generated 
by  the  Landsat  system  or  any  other  land  re- 
mote-sensing system  funded  and  owned  by 
the  United  States  Government  shall  be  made 
available   to   all    users   without   prefei^ence. 


bias,  or  any  other  special  arrangement  re- 
k'arding  delivery,  format,  pricing,  or  tech- 
nii  al  considerations  which  would  favor  one 
customer  or  class  of  customers  over  another 

"ibi  ExcKPTioN.s.-  (ii  All  unenhanced  data 
generated  by  the  Land.sat  system  or  any 
other  land  remote-sensing  system  funded  and 
owned  by  the  United  States  Government 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  United  States 
Government  and  its  affiliated  users  and  oth- 
ers  so  designated  by  the  appropriate  United 
States  Government  agency  head  or  heads 
consistent  with  the  terms  of  this  Act.  at  the 
cost  of  fulfilling  user  requests,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  such  unenhanced  data  is  used  sole- 
ly for  noncommercial  purpo.ses. 

■■i2i  Instructional  data  sets,  selected  from 
the  Landsat  data  archives,  shall  be  made 
available  to  educational  institutions  exclu- 
sively for  noncommercial,  educational  pur- 
poses at  the  cost  of  fulfilling  user  requests. 

■■|C)  PfBl.lCATlON  OK  AVAILABILITY 

Terms.— .^ny  private  sector  entity  which 
sells  unenhanced  data  shall  make  publicly 
available  the  prices  and  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions on  which  the  unenhanced  data  is 
available  to  users."; 

i2)  in  section  602  — 

I  A)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(I)  by  striking  ■'Secretary"',  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  -'Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Landsat  Program 
Management"  each  place  it  appears;  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  "land  remote-sensing"  be- 
fore "system  operator": 

IB)  by  striking  "Secretary"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Secietary  of  the  Interior" 
each  place  it  appears  in  subsection  lo: 

IC)  by  inserting  ".  paying  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  anticipated  data  requirements  of 
global  change  research"  after  "developments 
and  needs'"  in  subsection  (c)(2); 

(Di  by  striking  'title  III.  or  by  licensees 
under  title  IV""  in  subsection  (c)(5).  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "title  II.  or  by  licens- 
ees under  title  lH": 

lE)  by  repealing  subsections  (d).  ifi.  and 
(g); 

(F)  by  redesignating  subsection  le)  as  sub- 
section (d):  and 

(G)  in  subsection  (d).  as  so  redesignated  by 
subparagraph  (F)  of  this  paragraph  — 

111  by  striking  "system  operator"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "licensee  under  title 
III"  in  the  first  and  third  sentences: 

I  ill  by  striking  "the  operator"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'the  licensee'"  in  the  first 
sentence:  and 

(ill)  by  striking  the  second  sentence: 

i3i  by  striking  "as  the  system  operator*"  in 
section  603,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "as 
a  land  remote-sensing  system  operator": 

i4)  by  inserting  "land  remote-sensing"  be- 
fore "system  operator"  the  second  place  it 
appears  in  section  603  and  before  "system  op- 
erators" in  section  604; 

(5)  by  striking  "title  IV"  in  section  605. 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "title  III": 

i6i  in  section  606,  by  repealing  subsection 
(a)  and  redesignating  subsections  (b)  through 
(ei  as  subsections  (a)  through  (d),  respec- 
tively: 

(7)  by  inserting  "Landsat  Program  Man- 
agement" in  place  of  "Secretary""  the  first 
time  it  appears  in  section  607iai  and  (b)il): 

i8i  by  inserting  "and  the  Landsat  Program 
Management""  after  "notifying  the  Sec- 
retary" in  section  607(a»  and  (biili; 

|9)  by  redesignating  section  607(C)  as  sec- 
tion 607id); 

1 10)  by  inserting  after  section  607ibi  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"•(c)  The  Landsat  Program  Management 
shall,  as  nOt-n  as  necessary,  provide  to  the 


Congress  complete  and  updated  information 
about  the  status  of  ongoing  operations  of  the 
Landsat  system,  including  timely  notifica- 
tion of  decisions  made  with  respect  to  the 
Landsat  system  in  order  to  meet  national  se- 
curity concerns  and  international  obliga- 
tions and  policies  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment."'; 

ill  I  b.v  inserting  "land  remote-sensing"  be- 
fore "system  operator"  each  place  it  appears 
in  section  607(di.  as  so  redesignated  by  para- 
graph (9); 

1 12 1  by  amending  section  608  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
-SEC.  608.  ENFORCEMENT. 

"lai  In  Gknkral— In  order  to  ensure  that 
unenhanced  data  received  solely  for  non- 
commercial purposes  is  not  used  for  any 
commercial  purpose,  the  Secretary  lin  col- 
laboration with  private  sector  entities  re- 
sponsible for  the  marketing  and  distribution 
of  unenhanced  data  generated  by  land  re- 
mote-sensing systems  of  the  United  States 
Government)  shall  develop  and  implement  a 
system  for  enforcing  the  pricing  structure 
for  such  unenhanced  data,  in  the  event  that 
unenhanced  data  is  made  available  for  non- 
commercial applications  at  a  different  price 
than  it  is  made  available  for  commercial  ap- 
plications. 

•lb)  ALTHORiTY  OF  SECRETARY.— Subject  to 
subsection  id),  the  Secretary  may  impose 
any  of  the  enforcement  mechanisms  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c)  against  a  person 
who — 

••(1)  receives  unenhanced  data  under  this 
Act  solely  for  noncommercial  purposes  land 
at  a  different  price  than  the  price  at  which 
such  data  is  made  available  for  commercial 
applications);  and 

"i2)  uses  such  data  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. 

••(C)  ENFORCEMENT  MECHANISMS.— Enforce- 
ment mechanisms  referred  to  in  subsection 
lb)  may  include  civil  penalties  of  not  more 
than  JIO.OOO  I  per  day  per  violation),  denial  of 
further  unenhanced  data  purchasing  privi- 
leges, and  any  other  penalties  or  restrictions 
the  Secretary  considers  necessary  to  ensure, 
to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  that 
unenhanced  data  acquired  for  noncommer- 
cial purposes  is  not  used  to  unfairly  compete 
in  the  commercial  market  against  private 
sector  entities  not  eligible  for  data  at  the 
cost  of  fulfilling  user  requests. 

"Id)  Procedures  and  Regll.ations  — The 
Secretary  shall  issue  any  regulations  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  section  and  shall  es- 
tablish standards  and  procedures  governing 
the  imposition  of  enforcement  mechanisms 
under  subsection  (b).  The  standards  and  pro- 
cedures shall  include  a  procedure  for  poten- 
tially aggrieved  parties  to  file  formal  pro- 
tests with  the  Secretary  alleging  instances 
where  such  unenhanced  data  has  been,  or  is 
being,  used  for  commercial  purposes  in  viola- 
tion of  the  terms  of  receipt  of  such  data.  The 
Secretary  shall  promptly  act  to  investigate 
any  such  protest,  and  shall  report  annually 
to  the  Congress  on  instances  of  such  viola- 
tions.": and 

ilSi  by  repealing-  seitii^n  609 
SEC.    10.   A.ME.N'U.MENTS   to   title    VII    of   thf 
LA.ND     REMOTE  sensing     COMMER 
CIALIZATION  ACT  OF  1984. 
Section   701   of  Title   VII   of  the   Land   Re- 
mote Sensing  Commercialization  Act  of  1984 
is  amended— 

(1)    by    inserting    ••or""    before    ••commer- 
cialize,"": and 
i2i  by  striking  "or  ;n  any  way  dismantle". 

SEC.  II.  USE  OF  DOMES-nc  PRODUCTS. 

la)  PKOHiBiTKiN  .Against  Frai.  [''.lh.nt  Use 
OF  "MAriK  IN  Amkk'.ca'   Labels  -Ii)  a  person 
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shall  not  intentionally  affix  a  label  bearing 
the  inscription  of  -Made  in  America",  or  any 
Inscription  with  that  meaninK.  to  any  prod- 
uct sold  in  or  shipped  to  the  United  Sutes. 
If  that  product  is  not  a  donnestic  product 

(2)  A  person  who  violates  paragraph  di 
shall  not  be  elitfible  for  any  contract  for  a 
procurement  carried  out  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority provided  in  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act.  including  any  subcontract  under 
such  a  contract  pursuant  to  the  debarment, 
suspension,  and  ineliKibilily  procedures  in 
subpart  9.4  of  chapter  1  of  title  48.  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  or  any  successor  proce- 
dures thereto. 

(bi  CoMi'i.i.\NCK  With  Bi.:y  American  Act. 
(li  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  the 
head  of  each  agency  which  conducts  procure- 
ments shall  ensure  that  such  procurements 
are  conducted  in  compliance  with  sections  2 
through  4  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1933  (41 
U.S.C.  10a  through  10c.  popularly  known  as 
the   'Buy  .\merican  Act) 

(2i  This  subsection  shall  apply  only  to  pro- 
curements— 

(A)  made  pursuant  to  the  authority  pro- 
vided in  amendments  made  by  this  Act.  and 

(B)  for  which  solicitations  for  bids  are  is- 
sued after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  I^ndsat  Program  Management,  he- 
fore  January  1.  1994.  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  procurements  covered  under  this 
subsection  of  products  that  are  not  domestic 
products. 

(ci  Definitios.s  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "domestic  product"  means 
a  products 

(1)  that  Is  manufactured  or  produced  In  the 
United  States:  and 

(2>  at  least  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  ar- 
ticles, materials,  or  supplies  of  which  are 
mined,  produced,  or  manufactured  in  the 
United  States. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mkl'ME).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  tren- 
tleman  from  California  [Mr.  Brown) 
will  be  reco^fnized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  trenrlfman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Wai.kkh)  Will  he  recotrnized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  |Mr  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN.  Miv  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  20  yeai-s  ago.  on  July  23, 
1972.  the  United  States  made  history  by 
launching  the  world's  first  civilian  sat- 
ellite designed  to  collect  images  of  the 
Earth  from  space.  This  marked  the 
operational  beginning  of  the  Landsat 
Program,  which  has  involved  five  sat- 
ellites ovei-  the  past  two  decades.  These 
satellites  have  gathered  more  than  3 
million  images  which  have  been  used 
throughout  the  Federal  Government, 
broadly  within  the  private  sector,  and 
around  the  world  for  such  activities  as 
environmental  management,  crop  as- 
sessments, oil  and  gas  exploration,  and 
mapmakmg. 

The  Landsat  Program  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous technological  success.  Indeed, 
it  stands  as  one  of  the  greatest  tri- 
umphs of  the  Nation's  space  effort. 
Through  the  Landsat  Program,  we 
have  learned  more  about  environ- 
mental change  and  development  on  our 
planet  than  through  any  other  satellite 
program  It  is  thus  fitting  to  be  consid- 
ering a  Landsat  bill  today,  while  the 


United  Nations  Conference  on  Environ-  Over    the    past    6    months,    however, 

ment  and  Development  is  underway  in  enormous  progress  has  been   made   in 

Brazil.  This  program  has  represented  putting  together  a  program  aimed  at 

the  workhorse  of  environmental  man-  securing  the  Landsat  Program  through 

agement    from    space,    providing    data  the  1990's  and  restoring  U.S.  leadership 

used  by  more  than  100  nations  around  in  land  remote-sensing, 

the  globe.  The  bill  that  we  have  before  us  rep- 

If  we  can  successfully  Implement  a  resents  a  product  of  that  effort    H.R. 

new  policy  framework  for  the  Landsat  3614  is  a  bipartisan  bill  developed  by 

Program— as  called   for  by   H.R.   3614—  the  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and 


and  if  we  provide  the  necessary  funding 
during  the  1990s  to  execute  such  a  pro- 
gram, then  we  probably  will  he  doing 
more  for  meeting  the  goals  of  environ- 
mental pi-otection  and  sustainable  de- 
velopment    than     could     be     obtained 


Technology  in  close  collaboiaiion  with 
the  administration.  It  has  also  bene- 
fited from  the  input  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  House  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
as  well  as  the  guidance  and  suggestions 


through  any  comparable  investment  of  of  literally  dozens  of  the  Nation's  ex- 
time,  energy,  and  resources.  perts  on  land  remote-sensing  It  is  a 
While  the  Landsat  system  has  been  a  comprehensive  bill,  aimed  at  addre.ss- 
technological  success  over  the  past  20  ing  all  of  the  major  issues  that  must  be 
yeai-s.  the  policy  fiamework  governing  tackled  if  we  are  to  ensure  a  successful 


the  satellites  has  broken  down.  It  has 
broken  down  primarily  because  of  a 
premature  effort  in  the  early  19a0's  to 
transfer  the  program  to  the  private 
sector.  That  effort  resulted  in  passage 
by  this  institution,  and  enactment  into 
law.  of  the  Land  Remote-Sensing  Com- 
mercialization Act  of  1984.  Essentially 
all  observers  now  agree  that  the  com- 
mercializiition  scheme  embodied  in  the 
1984  Landsat  Act  has  faltered.  It  has 
faltered  because  of  slower  than  ex- 
pected market  development,  unrealis- 
tic expectations  for  r-apid  commer- 
cialization, and  failure  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  meet  the  funding  obliga- 
tions of  the  commercialization  con- 
tract. 

As  a  result  of  these  factors,  the 
Landsat  Program  has  been  in  an  al- 
most continuous  state  of  crisis  over 
the  past  decade.  This  crisis  reached  a 
peak  in  early  1989.  when  the  US  Gov- 
ernment came  to  the  brink  of  termi- 
nating continued  operation  of  the  two 
currently  operational  Landsat  sat- 
ellites because  of  a  shortfall  of  a  mere 
$9.4  million.  Through  the  help  of  the 
National  Space  Council,  led  by  the 
Vice  President,  sufficient  funds  were 
obtained  to  avert  a  shutdown  of  the 
Landsat  Program. 

The  National  Space  Council  also 
helped  develop  and  receive  administra- 
tion support  for  a  policy  statement,  ap- 
proved by  the  President  in  May  '989, 
committing  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinuity of  the  Landsiit  Program  into 
the  I990's,  and  instructing  the  National 
Space  Council  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  develop  a  plan 
for  implementing  that  commitment. 

However,  as  of  last  summer -mid 
1991— the  administration  had  not  yet 
developed  an  implementation  plan  and     ally  during  a  military  conflict,  and  by 


Landsat    Program    into    the    next   cen- 
tury. 

The  bill  is  stiuciured  as  amendments 
to  the  land  Remote-Sensing  Commer- 
cialization Ac  t  of  1984.  Many  provisions 
of  the  1984  Landsat  .^ct  are  retained. 
Overall,  however.  H  R  3bM  repre.'ients  a 
major  rewrite  of  the  1984  Landsat  Act. 
with  the  objective  of  creating  a  new 
and  more  sustainable  blueprint  for 
guiding  the  Landsat  Program. 

The  bill  creates  a  new  institutional 
home  for  Landsat  within  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment by  transferring  management 
responsibilities  for  the  program  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  a  joint 
management  struct  uie  compn.sed  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Defense.  This  transfer  is  appropriate 
and  necessary,  given  the  enormous  im- 
portance of  Landsat  data  for  global 
ch.inge  research  and  for  national  secu 
rity  purposes. 

As  explained  in  the  legislative  report 
accompanying  H  R  3fil4.  Landsat  data 
will  be  essential  for  meeting  the  objec- 
tives of  the  US.  Global  Change  Re- 
search Program.  No  sensor  on  NASA's 
planned  Earth  observing  system  [EOS] 
could  provide  a  replacement  for 
Landsafs  high  resolution,  multispec- 
tral  data.  In  fact,  the  design  of  EOS 
was  predicated  on  the  assumption  that 
Landsat  would  be  a  continuing  pro- 
gram. For  applications  such  as  mon- 
itoring the  rate  of  tropical  deforest- 
ation, desertification.  and  urban 
growth.  Landsat  is  perhaps  the  best 
monitoring  tool  in  the  world. 

Landsat  serves  a  similarly  important 
role  for  national  security  purposes.  The 
Persian  Gulf  war  represented  the  first 
time  that  Landsat  was  used  operation- 


there  remained  tremendous  uncer- 
tainty about  the  futui'e  of  the  Landsat 
Program.  There  was  a  growing  percep- 
tion that  funding  for  the  next  in  the  se- 
ries of  Landsat  spacecraft  would  be  es- 
sential in  the  fiscal  year  1993  budget  in 
order  to  avoid  a  data  gap  in  the  late 
1990's.  yet  no  Federal  agency  was  pre- 
pared to  assume  funding  responsibil- 
ities for  the  program. 


all  accounts,  the  data  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  operations.  Although 
the  Department  of  Defense  operates 
cla.ssified  programs  with  more  sophisti- 
cated capabilities,  the  Landsat  system 
still  fills  a  critical  niche  for  the  na- 
tional security  community.  In  fact, 
every  single  military  command  has 
identified  Landsat  as  being  essential 
for  missions  within  their  jurisdictions. 
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With  the  importance  of  Landsat  for 
global  change  research  and  national  se- 
curity purposes  in  mind,  it  thus  makes 
sense  for  the  program  to  he  jointly 
managed  by  NASA  and  DOD.  The  ad- 
niinistration  has  reached  this  same  po- 
sition, as  reflected  by  the  national 
space  policy  directive  issued  on  Feb- 
ruary 13.  1992-  which  assigns  Landsat 
manatjement  responsibilities  to  NASA 
and  DOD. 

In  creating  a  Landsat  Program  man- 
agement, consisting  of  NASA  and  DOD. 
H  R  3614  then  assigns  to  this  manage- 
ment structure  the  role  of  procuring  a 
Landsat  7  spacecraft  as  quickly  as 
practicable.  This  goal  is  of  fundamen- 
tal importance.  Since  Landsat  6.  sched- 
uled for  launch  next  January,  will  have 
a  design  life  of  5  years,  and  since  space- 
craft procurement  and  fabrication 
could  take  5  years  or  longer,  the  pro- 
curement of  Landsat  7  must  pi-ocecd 
expeditiously. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  moving  ahead  ag- 
gressively to  procure  Landsat  7.  The 
one  major  hurdle  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  this  procurement,  however,  is 
the  lack  of  legislation  providing  DOD 
With  the  legislative  authority  to  exe- 
cute the  contract.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  passage  of  this  bill  by  the 
House,  and  completion  of  a  final  bill  by 
the  U.S.  Congress,  is  needed  on  an  ur- 
gent basis. 

H.R.  3614  also  addresses  the  issue  of 
data  policy  -an  issue  which  generates 
moi'e  divergent  opinions  than  does  any 
other  dimension  of  the  Landsat  Pro- 
gram. Some  people  believe  that 
Landsat  data  currently  is  prohibitively 
expensive,  while  others  consider  the 
data  to  be  a  bargain.  Some  believe  that 
all  users  should  pay  the  same  commer- 
cial price  for  data,  while  others  feel 
that  Landsat  data  is  a  public  good  that 
should  be  provided  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost  to  everyone. 

In  developing  the  data  policy  re- 
flected in  H.R.  3614.  the  committee  rec- 
ognized that  there  exist  two  fundamen- 
tal boundary  conditions  that  define  the 
context  in  which  data  policy  must  be 
viewed.  The  first  of  these  is  established 
by  the  existing  contract  between  the 
U.S.  Government  and  the  private  sec- 
tor firm  which  was  awarded  the  com- 
mercialization contract  under  the  1984 
Landsat  Act.  That  contract  provides 
the  private  .sector  company.  EOS.'^T. 
with  exclusive  data  marketing  rights 
for  Landsat  1  through  6  data  for  10 
years  after  collection  of  the  data.  As 
such,  negotiations  between  the  U.S. 
Government  and  EOSAT  will   be  nec- 
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The  second  boundary  condition  is  es- 
tablished by  the  data  policy  for  the 
US.  Global  Change  Research  Program, 
which  specifies  that: 

Dat.a  should  be  provided  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost  to  global  change  researchers  in  the 
interest  of  full  and  open  acces.«  to  the  dau. 
This  cost  should,  as  a  first  principle,  be  no 
more  than  the  marginal  cost  of  filling  a  spe- 
cific user  request. 

With  these  boundary  conditions  in 
mind.  H.R.  3614  authorizes  negotiations 
between  the  Landsat  Program  manage- 
ment and  EOSAT  in  order  to  secure 
modified  conditions  for  Landsat  1 
through  6  data,  and  it  requires  a  data 


land  remote-sensing  systems— whether 
paid  for  by  the  Federal  Government  or 
by  the  private  sector— must  provide 
data  at  the  same  price  to  all  users. 
This  requirement  is  referred  to  as  non- 
discriminatory access,  and  has  its 
roots  in  the  U.S.  open  skies  policy.  For 
all  the  reasons  cited  in  the  legislative 
report  to  H.R.  3614,  the  committee 
firmly  supports  continuation  of  the 
nondiscriminatory  access  requirement 
for  all  Government-funded  land  re- 
mote-sensing satellites— whether  they 
are  United  States  or  foreign  systems. 
However,  we  also  recognize  that  the 
nondiscriminatory  access  requirement 


of  these  sections,  the  bill  states  that 
the  U.S.  Government  and  its  affiliated 
users,  as  defined  in  the  bill,  should  re- 
ceive Landsat  data  at  the  cost  of  ful- 
filling user  requests.  In  terms  of  the 
Landsat  1  through  6  data,  this  provi- 
sion could  result  in  a  two-tiered  data 
pricing  structure  in  which  the  U.S. 
Government  and  its  affiliated  users  re- 
ceive Landsat  data  at  the  cost  of  repro- 
duction and  transmission,  while  other 
users  pay  a  higher  commercial  price. 
The  bill  does  not  require  such  an  out- 
come, nor  would  it  preclude  the  out- 
come of  a  single-tier  data  pricing 
structure  in  which  all  users  receive 
data  at  the  cost  of  fulfilling  user  re- 
quests. However,  because  EOSAT  owns 
the  exclusive  marketing  rights  for 
Landsat  1  through  6  data,  achievement 
of  a  single-tier  data  pricing  structure 
could  be  the  most  expensive  option  to 
the  U.S.  Government. 

Regarding  Landsat  7  data,  which  is 
not  subject  to  any  existing  contract,  it 
is  the  administration's  intent,  and  the 
general  expectation,  that  this  data  will 
be  provided  to  all  users  at  a  single  cost 
aimed  at  recovering  simply  the  ex- 
penses associated  with  processing  user 
requests. 

H.R.  3614  contains  an  important  pro- 
vision requiring  a  technology  dem- 
onstration program,  which  would  be 
aimed  at  demonstrating  revolutionary 
advances  in  land  remote-sensing  tech- 
nologies. While  such  technical  options 
would  be  risky  if  pursued  for  Landsat  7. 
they  may  well  result  in  lighter,  cheap- 
er, and  more  responsive  follow-on  sys- 
tem to  Landsat  7. 

Finally,  let  me  discuss  amendments 
that  were  made  to  H.R.  3614  subsequent 
to  the  committee's  markup  and  its  fil- 
ing of  the  legislative  report  accom- 
panying the  bill.  The  committee 
amendment  to  H.R.  3614  includes  sev- 
eral technical  and  clarifying  amend- 
essary  in  order  to  achieve  changes  in     mcnts  which  were  requested  by  the  ad- 


policy  plan  for  Landsat  7  data.  In  both     could  be  a  substantial  impediment  to 


data  policy  for  Landsat  1  through  6 
data.  Although  some  have  suggested 
that  such  data  policy  changes  be  imple- 
mented through  termination  of  the 
EOSAT  contract,  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  this  could  be  an  expensive 
action  which  could  create  major  new 
uncertainties  about  the  Land.sat  Pro- 
gram. 


ministration  and  which  the  committee 
was  pleased  to  accommodate.  The  bill 
before  the  House  also  includes  three 
substantive  amendments  to  the  text 
marked  up  by  the  Science  Committee, 
and  these  three  amendments  deserve 
specific  elaboration. 

The  first  of  these  has  to  do  with  the 
requirement   in   existing   law   that    all 


the  emergence  of  fully  private  systems 
As  such,  we  have  amended  H.R.  3614  to 
permit  private  land  remote-sensing 
systems  to  price  their  data  according 
to  market  conditions;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  all  nations  may  have  access 
to  data  taken  of  land  within  their  ju- 
risdiction as  soon  as  such  data  ;s  avail- 
able and  on  reasonable  terms.  The  in- 
tent of  the  wording  "reasonable  terms" 
is  that  data  should  be  made  available 
at  prices  which  are  comparable  to 
those  for  any  other  users  of  the  system. 
IllMr.  Speaker.  I  will  insert  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  further  elabo- 
ration on  the  changes  in  the  bill  with 
regard  to  nondiscriminatory  access  as 
it  relates  to  private  systems. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  NONDISCRI.VI.NATOR'i-  DATA 

AVAiLABiLrrv  Policy 

The  bill  amends  the  current  nondiscrim- 
inatory data  availability  policy  for  private 
remote-sensing  systems  as  follows: 

(1;  The  bill  deletes  the  current  require- 
ment for  private  remote-sensing  systems  to 
make  data  available  to  all  users  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis,  as  defined  in  Section 
eOliai  of  the  Act  as  amended  by  the  bill.  Sys- 
tems owned  and  funded  by  the  United  States 
Government  would  still  be  required  to  make 
data  available  on  a  nondiscriminator.v  basis. 

i2i  The  bill  instead  requires  any  licensed 
private  remote-sensing  system  to  make 
available  to  any  Sovereign  State  unenhanced 
data  collected  by  the  system  concerning  the 
territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
as  soon  as  the  data  is  available  and  on  rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions  (section 
301ibM2'  of  the  Act  as  amended)  This  provi- 
sion reflects  the  United  Nations  principle  on 
open  skies  and  pre.serves  the  international 
commitment  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
States  with  access  to  images  taken  of  their 
territory. 

i3i  The  bill  further  requires  any  licensee  to 
make  available  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis 
any  unenhanced  data  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  in  the  license  (section 
302ibi'3,  of  the  Act  as  amended).  The  bill 
gives  the  Secretary  the  authority  to  des- 
ignate such  data  in  the  license  if  either:  ili 
the  data  is  generated  by  a  system  whose  de- 
velopment, fabrication,  launch,  or  oper- 
ations costs  are  paid  for  in  part  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government:  or  (2)  if  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  to  require  such 
data  to  be  provided  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis,  after  considering  the  impact  on  the  li- 
censee and  the  importance  of  promoting 
widespread  access  to  data  from  U.S.  and  for- 
eign remote-sensing  systems  (section  301(e) 
of  the  Act  as  amended). 

In  general,  this  provision  allows  the  gov- 
ernment to  review  each  license  application 
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and  determine  whether  a  nondiscriminatory 
data  requirement  is  warranted.  The  provi- 
sion refleet^s  the  fact  that  no  IcKislaiion  can 
fully  anticipate  the  full  range  of  situations 
In  which  a  reinstatement  of  nondiscrim- 
inatory tx)licy  mitfht  be  warranted 

In  carrying  out  this  provision,  the  Sec- 
retary must  consult  with  other  appropriate 
ERencies.  such  as  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, and  must  ensure  that  the  li- 
cense IS  not  inconsistent  with  any  contract 
or  other  arranKement  between  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  licensee.  The  lat- 
ter requirement  protects  the  authority  of  an 
aKency  to  contract  or  make  arransrement 
with  a  private  entity  for  a  remote-senslnif 
system  or  data  from  a  system 

For  example.  NASA  could  fly  a  sensor  on  a 
private  satellite,  purchase  data  from  a  pri- 
vate system,  or  fly  a.  private  sensor  on  a 
NASA  satellite  In  the  contract.  NASA  could 
make  any  arrangement  for  distribution  of 
data  that  is  consistent  with  the  aKency '« 
mission  and  any  statutory  requirements  or 
Administration  policies  NASA  would  con- 
sider the  tradeoffs  involved  in  a  potential  re- 
quirement for  nondiscriminatory  data  avail- 
ability. The  Secretary  of  Commerce  would 
issue  a  license  consistent  with  any  contracts* 
or  arranitements  lietween  NASA  and  the  li- 
censee 

A  second  change  in  H  R.  3614  since 
markup  involves  the  deletion  of  what 
was  section  203(b)(7).  which  instructed 
the  Landsat  Program  management  to 
explore  with  EOSAT  revenue-enham:- 
\ng  activities,  such  as  value-added 
services,  which  P^OSAT  could  entjatfe  in 
to  help  offset  an.v  revenue  losses  asso- 
ciated with  providing  data  to  the  U.S. 
Goveinment  and  affiliated  users  at  the 
cost  of  fulflllinur  usei-  reijuesls.  Many 
value-added  companies  have  expressed 
concern  that  this  provision  could  re- 
sult in  Government-subsidized  com- 
petition in  their  field.  Although  the 
provision  did  not  go  beyond  existing 
law,  and  even  though  the  legislative  re 
port  accompanying  the  bill  includes  a 
considerable  discussion  of  safeguards 
against  abuse  of  this  provision,  the 
committee  decided  to  delete  this  sec- 
tion. 

Finally,  the  bill  contains  a  new  sec- 
tion 403(b).  which  specifies  that,  in  exe- 
cuting the  technology  demonstration 
program  authorized  by  the  legislation, 
the  Pi-esident  shall  seek  to  apply  tech- 
nologies associated  with  U.S.  national 
technical  means  of  intelligence  gather- 
ing, to  the  extent  that  such  tech- 
nologies are  appropriate  and  can  be  de- 
classified for  such  purposes  without 
causing  adverse  harm  to  U.S.  national 
security  interests.  The  purpose  of  this 
provision  is  clear:  To  encourage  tech- 
nology transfer  from  the  world  of  clas- 
sified reconnaissance  satellites  to  the 
world  of  unclassified  remote-sensing 
satellites.  This  provision  was  developed 
in  cooperation  with  the  Intelligence 
Committee,  which  shares  nur  view  that 
we  should  not  replicate  in  the  unclassi- 
fied world  technology  development  ef- 
forts that  already  have  been  perfected 
in  the  classified  realm 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  with  a 
few  observations  which  put  this  legisla- 
tion In  perspective. 


.•\.-<  I  mentioned  at  the  outset,  this 
year  marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Landsat  Program— a  program  which 
h;us  helped  the  world  develop  a  better 
undersuinding  of  environmental 
change  and  development.  The  United 
States  pioneered  the  technology  of 
land  remote-sensing,  yet  its  position  in 
this  field  has  eroded  considerably  over 
the  past  decade.  As  of  1  year  ago.  it  ap- 
peared that  the  United  States  was  pre- 
pared to  forfeit  this  technology  to 
other  nations  that  have  moved  ahead 
aggressively  with  land  remote-sensing 
systems  of  their  own. 

At  a  time  when  global  monitoring 
has  finally  come  of  age— for  applica- 
tions ranging  from  national  security  to 
environmental  management- it  would 
have  been  a  tragedy  for  the  United 
States  to  sacrifice  the  Landsat  Pro- 
gram because  it  was  unable  to  develop 
a  coherent  national  policy  for  this  pro- 
gram. Fortunately,  that  tragedy  ap- 
pears to  have  been  averted.  Through  a 
cooperative  effort  involving  NASA  and 
DOD.  the  White  House  and  Congress. 
we  are  now  on  the  verge  of  putting  into 
place  a  new  national  policy  framework 
for  the  Landsat  Program.  This  has  rep- 
resented public  policymaking  at  its 
best.  I  urge  m.v  colleagues  to  support 
H  R.  3614.  It  is  a  bill  which  this  institu- 
tion can  be  proud  of. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

D  1450 

Mr  WALKF.R  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  .vs  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  support 
H.R  3614.  the  National  landsat  Policy 
Act  of  1992. 

The  bill  before  us  is  a  bipiirtisan  at 
tempt  to  establish  a  policy  for  land  re- 
mote sensing  for  the  future  betterment 
of  our  Nation  and  the  world  commu- 
nity. As  such  the  policy  must  accom- 
modate many  complex  and  sometimes 
competing  objectives.  The  legislation 
we  will  consider  today  strikes  a  bal- 
ance between  those  objectives  and  in 
my  opinion  is  a  fair  compromise  to  all 
parties  concerned. 

First  and  foremost,  the  bill  funds  the 
continuation  of  the  Landsat  system 
which  is  vital  to  our  national  security, 
environmental  management,  and  glob- 
al change  research  programs.  The  lat- 
ter two  elements  rely  on  the  continu- 
ity of  data  to  assess  how  both  natural 
and  man  induced  phenomena  are 
changing  our  world. 

The  bill  also  sets  a  pricing  policy  for 
that  data  which  allows  for  cheap  and 
easy  access  for  public  sector  environ- 
mental and  global  change  researchers. 
Yet.  at  the  same  time,  the  bill  i-etains 
the  private  sector  right  to  develop  the 
commercial  and  the  value  added  mar- 
kets arising  from  the  data  and  ulti- 
mately recognizes  our  continued  pref- 
erence for  a  private  land  remote  sens- 
ing system  as  a  successor  to  the  Gov- 
ernment-operated structure. 
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The  bill  also  takes  advantage  of  re- 
cent technological  developments  to 
come  out  of  SDI  Program  which  will 
enable  lighter  and  therefore  cheaper 
land  remote  sensing  satellites  to  be  de- 
veloped. Provision  is  made  in  the  legis- 
lation for  a  demonstration  program 
which  will  help  determine  the  commer- 
cial viability  of  the  new  technology. 

P^inally.  the  bill  removes  barriers  to 
the  development  of  private  sector  land 
remote    sensing    systems    while    still 
maintaining  our  adherence  to  the  U.N 
principles  of  nondiscriminatory  access. 

Such  private  sector  development 
would  have  important  and  far  reaching 
benefits  for  all  of  mankind  This  would 
be  accomplished  through  breaking  up 
of  government  controlled  monopolies 
in  land  remote  sensing  and  would  mean 
cheaper  access  to  land  remote  sensing 
data  to  all  interested  parties.  News,  en- 
vironmental, agricultural,  and  i-esource 
management  organizations  could 
launch  their  own  or  rent  dedicated  sat- 
ellites which  could  provide  real  time 
information  on  oil  spills,  natural  disas- 
ters, crop  conditions,  forest  destruc- 
tion, or  population  movements. 

Keeping  in  mind  all  the  positive  ben- 
efits which  may  come  from  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  3614.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
mv  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  .\Ii  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Schkukh]. 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Natural  Resources.  Agriculture  Re- 
search and  Environment,  who  shep- 
herded the  consideration  of  this  act. 

Mr.  SCHEUER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3614.  the  National 
Landsat  Policy  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1984.  through  the  en- 
actment of  the  Land  Remote  Sensing 
Commercialization  Act.  the  Committee 
on  Science.  Space,  and  Technology 
launched  a  10-year  effort  to  foster  the 
development  of  a  new  commercial 
space  industry. 

In  spite  of  the  many  problems  since 
then,  the  Landsat  Program  has  been  a 
remarkable  technical  success.  In  fact, 
it  is  one  of  the  few  satellite  systems 
that  have  performed  well  all  these 
many  years. 

Commercialization,  however,  was  un- 
dermined from  the  very  beginning. 

NOAA's  decision  to  eliminate  funding 
for  commercialization  in  fiscal  j-ear 
1987;  and  their  decision  to  build  only 
one  new  Landsat  satellite.  Landsat  6. 
pushed  the  program  down  the  slippery 
slope  to  the  point  where  even  the  two 
operational  satellites— Landsat  4  and 
S— were  in  danger  of  being  shut  down  in 
1989. 

It  is  particularly  disturbing  to  me 
that  NOAA.  [the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration]  an  agen- 
cy that  should  be  in  the  forefront  of 
global  envii.jnmental  science,  has 
turned  its  back  on  the  Landsat  Pro- 
gram. 
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other  events  over  the  last  10  years, 
however,  have  cleai'Iy  demonstrated 
the  importance  of  Landsat  data. 

In  recent  years  Landsat  data  have 
been  increasingly  useful  to  the  defense 
and  intelligence  community:  and  the 
global  climate  change  research  com- 
munity 

Thus  we  are  now  to  the  point  where 
it  is  clear  that  there  is  an  ui-gent  need 
to  restructure  the  Landsat  Program  in 
order  to  assure  continuity  of  Landsat 
data  collection  throughout  the  con- 
struction of  Landsat  7. 

The  legislation  introduced  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Science, 
Space.  and  Technology  [GK(.)Kr.K 
Hrow.n]  of  California  has  illuminated 
the  path  that  we  must  now  take  if  we 
are  to  preserve  the  Landsat  Program 
and  preserve  the  continuity  of  Landsat 
data  so  important  for  global  change  re- 
search. 

H.R.  3614  was  intended  to  provide  a 
new  policy  framework  to  put  the 
Land.sat  system  hack  on  a  sound  and 
.secure  course.  It  has  already  been  suc- 
cessful in  that  regard. 

The  key  element  of  this  strategy  is 
the  a.s.signment  of  management  and 
funding  responsibility  for  the  next  sat- 
ellite. Landsat  7.  to  the  agencies  which 
have  the  primary  requirements  for  the 
data— NASA  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

H.R.  3614  IS  intended  to  set  up  the  ne- 
gotiations designed  to  balance  the 
.-~'''-mingly  competing  demands  of  com- 
menialization  and  the  needs  of  the  en- 
viionmental  i-esearch  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  pass  H.R.  3614 
If  we  are  to  continue  the  Landsat  Pro- 
gi-am  and  preserve  the  continuity  of 
Landsat  data  so  important  for  global 
climate  change  research.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill. 

D  1500 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfl-.mE).  The  Chair  would  advise  those 
.Members  controlling  debate  time  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Bkow.n]  has  3'-.^  minutes  i-emaming.  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
W.Ai.KKK]  has  17' ;•  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Mhhkli..^]. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  ranking  member  of  the  full 
committee  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation's  Landsat 
Program  has  been  a  vital  and  success- 
ful component  of  our  presence  in  space. 
In  the  wake  of  a  significant  Landsat 
contribution  to  the  war  effort,  the 
Landsat  Program  has  proven  its  con- 
tribution to  both  the  private  and  pub- 
lic sectors,  and  to  the  world  at  large. 

Data  from  the  Landsat  series  of  sat- 
ellites have  provided  invaluable  multi- 
spectral  images  and  data  for  a  broad 
and  everwidening  array  of  applica- 
tions -  from  crop  assessments,  to  na- 
tional  security,    to   oil   and  gas  explo- 
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ration,  and  to  environmental  manage- 
ment, among  other  activities. 

Indeed.  Landsat  is  playing  an  impor- 
tant role  as  we  continue  to  focus  on  so- 
lutions to  improve  our  environment. 
Having  Just  returned  from  the  Earth 
summit  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  I  know  that 
Landsat  provides  us  with  the  unique 
environment  management  tools  to  help 
us  preserve  and  monitor  our  planet's 
ecology. 

Data  from  the  Landsat  series  of  sat- 
ellites are  particularly  suited,  not  only 
to  monitor  the  seasonal  variations  in 
ground  cover,  but  also  the  longer  term 
variation  or  changes  in  standing  vege- 
tation hiomass.  biological  productiv- 
ity, land  cover,  snow  and  ice  cover,  the 
rate  of  deforestation  and 

desertification,  and  the  fragile  eco- 
system margins.  In  the  Science  Com- 
mittee, we  have  heard  from  witnesses 
attesting  to  Landsafs  specific  use  in 
the  monitoring  of  wildfires,  the  exam- 
ination of  deforestation  in  the  tropics, 
the  growth  of  urban  areas,  the  expan- 
sion of  irrigated  agricultural  land,  the 
monitoring  of  changes  in  glaciers,  and 
the  assessment  of  the  im.pacts  of  vol- 
canic eruptions. 

This  bill  also  includes  an  amendment 
I  offered  during  committee  consider- 
ation. My  amendment  would  ensure 
that  instructional  data  sets,  selected 
from  the  Landsat  data  archives,  will  be 
made  available  to  education  institu- 
tions. 

This  amendment  allows  our  Nation's 
educational  institutions  with  the  abil- 
ity to  utilize  existing  Landsat  data. 
Current  existing  data  can  be  very  edu- 
cational to  classroom  instruction.  1  be- 
lieve that  student  access  to  data  is  a 
key  com.ponent  in  stimulating  young 
minds. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Landsat  data  serves  im- 
portant domestic,  national  defense,  and 
international  programs,  and  the  public 
benefits  from  the  use  of  Landsat  data 
in  these  programs.  Although  the 
Landsat  issue  is  very  complex  and  rep- 
resents many  different  interests.  I  be- 
lieve that  H.R.  3614  represents  the  most 
effective  compromise  possible.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 

.Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  V.^lenti.ne].  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Competitiveness  of  the  Committee 
on  Science.  Space,  and  Technology 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker." I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3614.  the  National 
Landsat  Policy  Act.  and  to  commend 
both  the  chairman  of  the  Science  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Brown,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Environment  Subcommittee.  Mr. 
SCHEUER.  for  their  leadership  on  this 
issue. 

Since  the  launching  of  the  first 
Landsat  satellite  in  1972.  the  United 
States  has  had  the  undisputed  leader- 
ship in  international  space  technology. 
With  the  passage  of  the  Land  Remote- 
Sensing  Commercialization  Act  in  1984. 


it  was  hoped  that  the  private  sector 
could  take  over  the  Landsat  Program. 
However,  due  to  uneven  support  from 
the  administration  and  the  private  sec- 
tor and  slower  than  expected  market 
development  for  Earth  observing  infor- 
mation, the  attempt  to  privatize  the 
Landsat  system  almost  spelled  the  end 
of  the  U.S.  technological  leadership  in 
the  area  of  remote  sensing.  Through 
delay  and  indifference,  we  almost  al- 
lowed yet  another  American  industry 
to  be  surplanted  by  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

This  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  restores  the 
Landsat  Program  to  a  sound  footing. 
By  using  the  combined  resources  of  the 
Defense  Department  and  NASA,  we  In 
Congress,  in  conjunction  with  the 
President,  are  demonstrating  our  com- 
mitment to  Earth  observing  tech- 
nologies. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  will  con- 
tinue the  goal  of  future  privatization  of 
the  Landsat  Program  by  encouraging 
the  development  of  a  private  land  re- 
mote-sensing industry. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  m  favor 
of  H.R.  3614, 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Berevter]. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  ranking  member  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
3614.  However.  I  do  that  on  a  condi- 
tional basis.  I  have  some  concerns 
about  the  Landsat  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  the  com- 
mittee has  made  valiant  efforts  to  re- 
form the  program  and  has  made  good 
progress  in  that  respect.  1  wouid  like  to 
see  further  reforms. 

Landsat  is.  I  think,  a  program  that 
has  failed  to  live  up  to  its  potential. 
There  are  many,  many  more  users  of 
Landsat  data  that  would  like  to  use  it 
if  they  knew  about  it  and  if  they 
thought  they  could  afford  it. 

I  know  that  there  is  opposition  to  the 
legislation.  For  example.  1  have  a  let- 
ter signed  by  a  large  number  of  envi- 
ronmental. conser\'ation.  agriculture, 
university  and  educational  organiza- 
tions, and  they  say: 

The  adoption  of  this  bill,  with  its  promise 
of  five  more  years  of  EOSAT  control  over 
publicly  owned  data  would  be  tragic  for  the 
environment  and  a  sad  commentary  on  our 
poluicai  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  seems  to  be  m  con- 
trast with  what  some  people  have  said. 
They  voice  their  support  for  S.  2297. 
Let  me  see  if  I  can  outline  a  few  objec- 
tives that  I  think  could  eliminate  their 
concerns. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  three  objectives 
that  1  would  like  to  mention  here.  I 
hope  these  objectives  could  be  met  in 
conference  by  a  little  further  elabo- 
ration on  some  of  the  objectives  and 
language  in  the  resolution  that  this 
Member  believes  are  already  leading  in 
that  direction. 
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Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
f?enlleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  wdul.l  be  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  chairman 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  Nrentleman  from 
Nebraska  (.Mr  Bkhkitk-hI  has  men- 
tioned the  problems  that  some  of  our 
environmental  friends  have  with  this 
legislation.  I  happen  to  share  their 
views.  I  think  if  we  could  make  this 
Landsat  data  available  to  them  at  the 
cost  of  reproduction,  it  would  mean  a 
tremendous  expansion  of  the  market 
(ov  this  data. 

We  have  in  this  bill  >rone  halfway,  We 
have  made  it  available  at  the  cost  of 
reproduction  for  all  governmental 
users,  both  governmental  and  those 
workins:  on  ^jrants  from  the  Govern- 
ment. But  we  had  to  stop  at  that  point 
because  we  are  still  committed  to  the 
idea  that  this  can  function  as  a  com- 
mercial venture,  and  we  want  to  move 
toward  redu( inK  the  cost  by  expanding 
the  market  over  a  period  of  time.  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  achieve  that 
quickly. 

Mr.  BEREU'IKH  .Mi  Sp-aK.;.  I 
thank  the  distintjuished  chairman  from 
California  [Mr.  Brown).  I  appreciate 
not  just  the  clarification,  because  I 
think  it  is  fairly  clear,  but  the  elabo- 
ration the  chairman  ennraged  in  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  mention  the 
three  objectives  I  have  in  mind  here, 
for  I  believe  they  may  well  be  shared 
by  a  number  of  other  organizations,  in- 
cluding those  which  are,  at  this  point. 
In  opposition,  but  which  can  be 
brought  to  a  supportive  role. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  three  objectives  are: 

Fii'st.  to  assure  Landsat  data  avail- 
ability to  a  variety  of-  non-U. S.  Gov- 
ernment—  users  at  the  best  possible 
price  In  particular,  such  users  could 
include  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment units;  American  Indian  tribes, 
farm  and  conservation  groups;  aca- 
demic/educational institutions;  and 
other  public  and  private  users— pos- 
sibly including  so-called  "value-added 
firms". 

Second,  to  make  possible  the  devel- 
opment of  university-based  centers  of 
excellence  for  Landsat  applications  and 
technology  transfer  possibly  to  be 
designated  and  funded  by  NASA.  These 
centers  could  be  used  to  foster  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  projects 
based  on  Landsat  data  and  assist  in  the 
development  of  Landsat  technical 
training  programs  and  public  school 
curricula;  and 

Third,  to  ensure  there  is  some  way  to 
funnel  data  from  Landsat  to  public  and 
nonprofit  users  and.  reciprocally,  to 
funnel  user  data  needs  to  Landsat,  per- 
haps through  a  State  or  university 
intermediary 
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I  want  to  commend  the  committee 
for  the  fact  that  it  holds  the  principle 
of  nondiscriminatory   access   to  every 


user  on  the  same  terms  that  were  en- 
shrined in  the  1984  act. 

Clearly  the  bill  specifically  intends 
to  give  a  cost  break  to  some  groups. 
Federal  agencies,  federally  supported 
researchers,  and  educational  users. 
Others  of  those  potential  user  groups 
are  only  specifically  targeted  for  prob- 
able eligibility  for  preferential  pricing 
to  the  extent  they  qualify  as  nonprofit, 
public  interest  entities  engaged  in  en- 
vironmental research.  The  report  notes 
that  while  the  bill  is  structured  for  a 
two-tiered  pricing  system,  ■"nothing  in 
the  bill  precludes  a  'single-tier'  pricing 
structure  in  which  all  users  receive 
data  at  the  cost  of  fulfilling  user  re- 
f4Uests."  Of  course,  with  respect  to 
Landsat  1-6  data  this  is  all  dependent, 
in  the  first  instance,  on  the  outcome  of 
negotiations  With  respect  to  Landsat  7 
data,  the  LPM  would  have  considerable 
flexibility  to  develop  a  data  policy. 
New  section  601  generally  permits  the 
LPM  to  designate  other  users,  but  is 
unclear  how  far  the  LPM  could  go  in 
expanding  low-cost  access  to  data  to 
noncommercial  users  who  may  only  be 
at  the  borderlines  of  the  general  areas 
of  exception  to  the  nondiscriminatory 
access  principle 

Last,  new  section  601  provides  some- 
what more  flexibility  to  pi"ovide  data, 
at  a  discount  price,  to  •"other  nonprofit 
entities"  per  se  when  that  unenhanced 
data  was  generated  by  private  land  re- 
mote-sensing systems  licensed  under 
the  act. 

It  is  possible  for  universities  to  be- 
come Landsat  ""centers  of  excellence". 
The  bill  does  not  directly  address  that 
issue.  Certainly  the  preferential  pric- 
ing policy  the  bill  seeks  for  edu- 
cational use  of  instructional  dat-a  sets 
would  help  universities  become  centers 
for  training  in  the  use  of  Land.sat  data. 
To  the  extent  work  on  Landsat  applica- 
tions and  technology  at  universities  is 
supported,  at  least  in  part,  by  Federal 
funding,  universities  would  also  be  ex- 
pected to  benefit  from  low-cost 
Landsat  data  access.  Beyond  that,  the 
t"ole  universities  might  be  able  to  pla.v 
in  this  area  under  the  bill  is  highly  de- 
p>endent  on  the  negotiations  between 
the  LPM  and  EOSAT  in  the  case  of 
Landsat  1-6  data,  and  on  the  LPM's 
broad  authority  under  new  section  205 
■"to  define  the  roles  and  responsibilities 
of  the  various  public  and  private  sector 
entities  that  would  be  involved  in  the 
acquisition,  processing,  distribution, 
and  archiving  of  Landsat  7  data." 
Therefore,  the  possibility  of  univer- 
sities being  used  as  intermediaries  be- 
tween Landsat  data  providers  and  users 
would  seem  to  remain  open  at  this 
juncture  under  the  bill 

Let  me  come  to  the  bottom  line  This 
Member  would  make  four  points  in 
conclusion: 

Negotiations  with  EOSAT  regarding 
their  contract  and  use  of  data  from 
Landsat  1-6  may  be  tedious.  Making 
low-cost    data    available    to    a    wider 


range  of  users  in  the  bill  could  make 
EOSAT  feel  that  more  profit  is  at 
stake  and  cause  it  to  hold  out  for  mort' 
favorable  buyout  terms. 

This  resolution  places  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  user  community  to  argue 
for  reduced  data  costs.  This  would  sep- 
arate the  serious  from  the  trivial.  Open 
(lata  access  at  this  juncture  could 
bankrupt  the  program,  which  may  just 
now  be  getting  back  on  track.  How 
would  you  include  some  and  exclude 
others  in  the  bill  language  without  of- 
fending'' 

Room  should  be  left  in  this  resolu- 
tion for  future  negotiation  based  on 
lessons  learned  over  the  next  year.  It 
will  let  interested  authorities  such  as 
the  LPM.  the  National  Space  Council 
and  the  Science.  Space.  an<l  Tech- 
nology Committee  respond  dynami- 
cally to  what  should  be  a  very  fast- 
paced  new  industry. 

This  Member  would  recommend  sup- 
port for  the  bill  on  the  condition  that 
work  will  proceed  after  negotiations 
with  EOSAT  to  ensure  the  most  wide 
availability  of  low-cost  remote-sensing 
data  to  the  widest  possible  group  of 
users. 

This  Member  would  sa,v  to  the  chair- 
man and  to  the  ranking  member,  in 
conclusion,  that  this  Member  regrets 
being  brought  into  this  process  by  my 
constituents  and  other  groups  so  late 
that  I  could  not  come  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  Mr.  Brown,  and  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member. 
Mr  W.\i.KKR,  and  express  these  con- 
cerns earlier,  but  I  do  commend  them 
for  the  legislation  to  the  committee  in 
addition  to  the  reforms  already  in 
place  in  this  proposed  resolution.  This 
Member  rem.ains  concerned  that  where 
things  are  recommended  as  probable, 
they  instead  ought  to  be  nailed  down 
or  made  certain.  Therefore,  this  Mem- 
ber would  hope  that  concerns  he  has 
raised  might  be  addressed  in  con- 
ference and  in  the  conference  report, 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  .Iohn.son].  who 
has  the  honor  of  having  the  processing 
facility  for  this  program  in  his  State. 

Mr.  .JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  first  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  and  the  committee  for  their 
excellent  leadership  over  the  yeai"s  on 
this  issue,  and  no  one  has  provided 
greater  leadership  than  the  chairman 
in  terms  of  enhancing  America's 
science  role  and  technology. 

I  want  to  express  iis  well,  however. 
my  shared  concern  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  has  expressed  about  ac- 
cess to  some  of  the  data  that  Landsat 
is  capable  of  pi-oviding. 

I  believe  that  the  enormous  potential 
for  Landsat  in  helping  to  conserve  and 
protect  the  environment  remains  large- 
ly unrealized  and  an  immense  amount 
of  data  remains,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, unavailable  to  conservation  and 
environmental  groups.  Slate  and  coun- 


ty   governments.    Indian    tribes,    aca-  Mr.   BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker    I  yield  1 

demic    researchers,    educators    and    li-  minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 

branans.  from    Maryland    [Mr.    McMlLLEN].    who 

I  think  that  this    egislation  is  a  step  also  has  the  privilege  of  having  a  major 

forward.  I  commend  the  committee  for  facility  dealing  with  Landsat 


their  work  on  it. 

However,  it  is  an  irony  that  with  the 
Earth  summit  under  way  in  Brazil  that 
m  the  past  Landsat  could  have  been 
better  used.  I  believe,  to  systemati- 
cally monitor  deforestation,  decerti- 
fication, soil  erosion,  siliation  and  loss 
of  wetlands.  This  is  a  tremendous  tech- 
nology. The  United  States  needs  to  re- 
claim Its  leadership  in  the  world  in  this 
technology. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  its 
leadership,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
through  the  conference  committee 
work  that  we  can  arrive  at  a  bill 
which,  in  fact,  makes  this  data  avail- 
able to  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express  my  strong  op- 
position and  great  frustration  with  H.R.  3614, 
the  National  Landsat  Policy  Act.  What  is 
worse,  this  bill  comes  to  us  on  the  consent 
calendar  denying  Members  of  this  body  the 
opportunity  to  amend  this  sadly  deficient  legis- 
lation 

The  Landsat  commercialization  process  of 
the  1980's  has  failed  miserably,  and  the  H.R. 
3614  does  little  to  improve  the  situation.  The 
remote  sensing  applications  infrastructure 
which  developed  in  the  1970's  and  early 
i980's  IS  in  danger  of  withering  away  due  to 
the  current  bizarre  situation  wherein  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  having  paid  for  the  satellites 
and  their  operating  costs,  now  transmits  the 
data  to  EOSAT  in  order  to  buy  tt  back  at  in- 
flated prices. 

The  enormous  potential  for  Landsat  in  help- 
ing to  conserve  and  protect  the  environment 
remains  largely  unrealized  and  an  immense 
amount  of  data  remains,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, unavailable  to  conservation  and  envi- 
ronmental groups.  State,  and  county  govern- 
ments. Indian  tnbes.  academic  researchers, 
educators  or  librarians. 

Unlike  legislation  pending  in  the  other  body, 
H  R.  3614  continues  to  allow  critical  data  to  t>e 
made  available  to  public-interest  groups  only 
at  great  cost  and  with  continued  sacnfice  of 
science  to  a  commercial  monopoly  which  has 
already  benefited  from  over  SI  50  million  n 
taxpayer  subsidies. 

It  is  an  irony  that  with  the  Earth  summit  un- 
den^ray  in  Brazil,  that  Landsat  could  be  better 
used  to  systematically  monitor  deforestation, 
desertification,  soil  erosion,  siltation  and  loss 
of  wetlands.  It  should  be  little  wonder  that  dis- 
satisfaction has  been  expressed  by  many  oth- 
ers National  Audabon  Society.  Environmental 
Defense  Fund.  National  Wildlife  Federation. 
Izaak  Walton  League.  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians.  Friends  of  the  Earth.  Sierra 
Club,  Wilderness  Society.  University  of  Califor- 
nia, National  Farmers  Union  and  the  American 
Forestry  Association. 

We  need  legislation  to  establish  an  across-  H.R.  3614 
the-board  smgle-track  marginal  cost  pricing  of  The  SPEAKER 
data  which  could  go  into  effect  with  the 
launching  of  Landsat  6.  Real  reform  would  as- 
sure that  "no  exclusive  marketing  rights  would 
be  extended  to  any  contractor,"  and  help  rein- 
state the  United  States  as  the  world's  leader 
in  this  critical  technology  application. 


Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  time  to  me. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  3614. 
the  National  Land.sat  Policv  Act  of 
1992. 

For  too  many  years,  the  Landsat 
Progi"am  has  suffered  budget  shortages 
and  program  indifference  that  has 
threatened  its  survival. 

The  Committee  on  Science.  Space, 
and  Technology,  working  closely  with 
the  National  Space  Council,  has  devel- 
oped a  carefully  balanced  legislative 
proposal  to  put  this  important  program 
back  on  track.  The  proposal  provides 
Landsat  data  at  the  reasonable  cost  to 
Government  sponsored  scientists  work- 
ing on  key  global  change  research. 
Equally  important,  it  maintains  the 
commercialization  efforts  began  5 
years  ago. 

Some  have  suggested  that  we  turn 
our  backs  on  commercialization  tae- 
cau.se  it  did  not  live  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions the  administration  and  Congress 
had  when  the  Land  Remote  Sensing 
Commercialization  Act  of  1984  was 
passed.  Despite  funding  problems,  pro- 
gram shutdowns  and  myriad  of  prob- 
lems, including  the  tragic  loss  of  the 
Challenger,  the  commercialization  has 
achieved  some  remarkable  successes  in 
market  development  and  cost  contain- 
ment. Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1993.  no 
Federal  funds  will  be  required  to  oper- 
ate the  Landsat  system.  This  rep- 
resents a  savings  of  approximately  $40 
million   per  year  to   the   Federal   tax-     charge  a  larger  amount  per  frame  of 


cated.  to  characterize  the  cooperation 
that  this  bill  has  experienced  in  the 
committee  as  being  absolutely  superb. 
It  is  my  own  view  that  the  Congress 
should  be  trying  to  work  in  the  fashion 
that  we  worked  on  this  bill  on  many 
other  pieces  of  important  legislation. 

In  this  case,  the  committee  has  a 
long  record  of  trying  to  nurture  the 
Landsat  Program.  We  admit  that  we 
have  not  perfectly  met  our  goals  m 
connection  with  that  nurturing.  This  is 
an  effort  to  reestablish  the  program  on 
track  and  to  move  it  m  the  direction  of 
a  fully  self-supporting  private  commer- 
cial operation  as  quickly  as  we  could. 

We  misjudged  the  difficulty  m  doing 
that,  but  because  of  the  continued  em- 
phasis within  the  committee  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  particularly  from  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
W.^LKER]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ritter]  and  others 
who  have  participated  in  this,  we  think 
we  now  have  the  situation  at  a  point 
where  the  market  will  be  expanded 
and.  of  course,  with  an  increasing  mar- 
ket, the  costs  per  unit  of  product  inevi- 
tably will  come  down. 

n  1520 

We  think  that  perhaps  within  a 
shorter  time  than  we  now  envision  it 
will  be  possible  to  provide  for  the  wide- 
scale  dissemination  of  this  extremely 
important  data  to  a  much  broader 
range  of  users  than  we  have  been  able 
to  do  at  the  present  time. 

What  has  happened,  in  our  efforts  to 
commercialize  this  fully  before  the 
market  has  fully  developed,  it  has  be- 
come necessary  for  the  private  enter- 
prise that  has  a  contract  to  do  this  to 


payer.  In  addition,  the  commercializa- 
tion has  created  new  businesses  and 
jobs.  For  example,  in  my  own  State  of 
Maryland  revenues  for  remote  sensing 
activities  amounted  to  almost  $300  mil- 
lion in  1991.  At  least  10  new  businesses 
in  the  value  added  industry  have 
emerged  over  the  last  few  years,  em- 
ploying hundreds  of  our  citizens. 

I  wholeheartedly  concur  with  Chair- 
man Brown  that  we  must  continue  the 
commercialization  effort. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
3614. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Bkow.v]. 

gk.vkr.'m.  lk.ave 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  3  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise    and    extend    their    remarks    on 


pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfl'me).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia'.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  just  a  moment,  as  I  indi- 


data  than  many  of  the  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations, the  environmental  groups, 
are  able  to  afford.  We  regret  that. 

As  I  say.  this  is  a  dynamic  situation. 
We  will  be  in  conference  with  the  other 
body,  which  will  have  a  different  ver- 
sion of  the  bill.  We  will  be  in  continued 
consultation  with  the  administration, 
and  we  hope  very  much  that  we  can 
move  it  forward  even  further  during 
this  process  before  it  gets  to  the  Presi- 
dent's desk. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  his 
leadership  on  the  bill.  It  has  been  a 
good  working  relationship.  I  think  we 
have  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3614.  legislation  that  will  amend 
the  Land  Remote-Sensing  Commercialization 
Act  of  1984.  This  legislation  will  provide  data 
continuity  for  the  Landsat  Program  and  estat)- 
lish  a  new  national  land  remote-sensing  policy. 

Under  H.R.  3614.  control  of  the  Landsat 
Program  will  be  shifted  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration [NASA].  This  change  is  being 
made  to  ensure  that  operation  of  the  Landsat 
Program  remains  responsive  to  the  broad  in- 
terests of  the  civilian,  national  security.  con> 
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mercial  and  foreign  users  of  Landsat  Agree- 
ment has  been  reached  so  that  the  Depart- 
ment ot  Defense  will  acquire  and  launch  the 
satellites  and  NASA  will  control  the  ground 
stations  as  well  as  the  processing  and 
archiving  of  the  information 

Because  data  relayed  by  Landsat  Program 
satellites  is  critical  to  the  national  security  arxl 
operations  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  worked  close- 
ly with  the  Science.  Space,  and  Technology 
Committee  to  insure  that  the  concerns  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  have  been  addressed.  I  wish 
to  acknowledge  the  cooperation  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Science  and  Technology 
Commitlee  members  and  their  staff  and  am 
pleased  to  note  that  our  concerns  are  re- 
flected in  the  bill  before  us  today 

Usually  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
would  have  requested  shared  jurisdiction  over 
this  issue:  however,  we  have  chosen  not  to 
exercise  that  right  given  the  splendid  coopera- 
tion we  have  received  in  having  our  concerns 
incorporated  into  this  legislation  We  are  also 
aware  that  this  legislation  needs  to  be  passed 
swiftly  to  allow  the  shift  of  control  of  the 
Larxlsat  Program  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
NASA  so  that  additional  satellites  can  be  ac- 
quired without  further  delay 

Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  suf)port 
this  legislation 

Mr  TANNER  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  m  support 
ot  the  National  Landsat  Policy  Act  of  1992  and 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
his  leadership  on  the  issue  of  land  remote 
sensing 

Since  1985.  when  the  decision  was  made  to 
privatize  the  Landsat  system,  this  program  has 
suffered  a  series  of  budget  crisis,  program 
shutdowns,  and  even  came  perilously  close  to 
have  Its  two  functioning  satellites  turned  off  In 
doing  so.  we  almost  squandered  a  remarkable 
national  resource  that,  in  its  lifetime,  has  col- 
lected an  invaluable  record  of  the  environment 
of  this  planet  Landsat  is  used  for  a  wide 
range  of  applications,  including  oil  and  mineral 
exploration,  crop  assessment,  land-use  plan- 
ning, environmental  management,  and  map- 
making 

A  bipartisan  consensus  of  the  members  of 
the  Science.  Space,  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee under  Chairman  Brown's  leadership  lastv 
loned  a  bill  that  recogni/es  the  needs  ot  the 
research  community  and.  at  the  same  time, 
the  legitimate  successes  in  the  commercializa- 
tion of  Landsat  Despite  extraordinary  obsta- 
cles, the  commercialization  has  provided  some 
remarkable  successes  such  as  reduced  oper- 
ating costs,  improved  products,  and  increased 
international  marketing  and  distribution  of 
Landsat  data 

H  R  3164  permits  the  commercialization  ex- 
periment to  go  forward  and  continues  a  strong 
U  S  presence  in  the  international  remote 
sensing  community 

I  urge  passage  of  the  National  Landsat  Pol- 
icy Act 

Mr  RITTER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  conr>- 
mend  Mr  Brown,  the  chairman  of  the 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology  Committee, 
for  his  longstanding  interest  in  ensuring  the 
survival  of  the  Landsat  Program,  and  I  also 
commend  Mr   Walker,  the  ranking  Republican 


member  of  the  full  committee,  tor  his  efforts  to 
txilster  the  pivate  sector  presence  in  remote 
sensing  I  would  also  like  to  thank  Mr 
SCHtuER.  the  chairman  of  the  Environment 
Sutxommitlee.  for  his  efforts  to  ensure  the 
continuity  of  important  remote-sensing  data 

HR  3614  provides  a  legislative  framework 
that  could  provide  an  appropriate  means  to 
ensure  the  continuity  of  Landsattvpe  data 
Data  obtained  Irom  satellite  remote  sensing 
plays  an  important  role  m  agricultural  lorecasts 
and  in  global  climate  change  research,  to 
name  a  few  applications 

H  R.  3614  establishes  a  management  strat- 
egy and  data  policy  to  fill  the  need  to  ensure 
continuity  in  land  remote  sensing 

A  new  Landsat  Program  management, 
staffed  by  NASA  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, would  have  overall  responsibility  lor  the 
Landsat  Program  These  agencies  have  had 
the  greatest  demand  for  Landsat  information. 
and  it  IS  a  positive  step  to  charge  them  with 
the  overall  management  ot  Landsat 

The  bill  adopted  by  the  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology  Committee  makes  provisions  for 
expedited  procurement  of  a  Landsat  7.  as  a 
follow-on  to  Landsat  6  Expedited  procurement 
ot  a  new  remote-sensing  satellite  is  necessary 
if  this  Nation  is  going  to  maintain  continuity  of 
this  important  data 

In  addition,  the  bill  will  encourage  private 
sector  firms  to  play  a  greater  role  in  America's 
efforts  in  land  remote  sensing  The  language 
suggested  by  Mr  Walker,  and  agreed  to  by 
bipartisan  consensus,  would  enable  private 
sector  firms  to  charge  a  market  price  tor  most 
data. 

This  incentive  to  encourage  commercial  re- 
mote-sensing activities  could  have  a  tremen- 
dous impact  on  America's  preeminence  m 
space.  |Obs.  and  a  positive  contribution  to  our 
trade  balance 

I  support  H  R  3614.  and  I  |0in  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  the  strong  hope  that  we 
can  keep  America  first  m  land  remote  sensing. 

Mi  \V.\LKKH  Mi  Speak. t.  I  yield 
tiack  the  !),il<ini.i-  of  iny  time. 

The  .Sl'KAKKR  pro  lempure  iMr. 
Mkume)  The  quest  mn  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  ►jentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Brown]  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R. 
3614,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  havin^r  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passeii. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  A  bill  amendini?  the  Land 
Remote-Sensing-  Commercialization 
Act  of  1984  to  secure  United  Slates 
leadership  in  land  remote-sensing  by 
providing  data  continuity  for  the 
Landsat  program  and  by  establishing  a 
new  national  Landsat  policy,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


mp:morial  to  African  Ameri- 
cans AHO  DIED  AS  UNION  SOL- 
DIERS DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

Mr.   CLAY.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  move  to 
suspend   the   rules  and   pass  the  joint 


resolution  (H.J.  Res.  320)  authorizing 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  establish,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  its  environs,  a  memorial 
to  African-Americans  who  died  as 
L^nion  soldiers  during  the  Civil  War,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows- 
H  J   RKS  320 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION    1     AITHOKITV    TO    ESTABLISH    MEMO 
HIAl- 

lai  In  Ge.n'ERAL.  The  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish a  memorial  on  Federal  land  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  its  environs  to  honor  Af- 
rican Americans  who  served  with  Union 
forces  durinK  the  Civil  War 

it) I  Co.Mn.iANCE  WrrH  Standards  koh  Com- 
memorative Works  The  establishment  of 
the  memorial  shall  be  In  accordance  with  the 
Act  entitled  'An  Act  t.o  provide  standards 
for  placement  of  commemorative  works  on 
.  ertuin  Federal  lands  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  its  environs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" approved  November  14,  1986  (40  U.S  C. 
1001.  et  set) 
.SEC.  2.  PAYMENT  OK  EXPENSES. 

The  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shall  be  solel.v  responsible  for  pa.vment, 
from  official  funds  and  charitable  donations, 
I  if  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  of  the 
memorial  No  Federal  funds  may  be  used  to 
pa.v  any  expense  of  the  establishment  of  the 
memorial 

The  SI'EAKKR  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cl.A-^'l  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  BAKRKrr)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cl.AY]. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  320.  which  au- 
thorizes the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  establish  memorial 
honoring  Black  Americans  who  served 
with  the  Union  force  during  the  Civil 
War. 

The  memorial  will  include  a  statue 
facing  the  Metro  escalator  at  the  newly 
opened  U  Street-Cardozo  Station  and  a 
small  park  to  the  side  of  the  escalator. 
The  park  will  include  a  wall  that  will 
carry  plaques  with  the  soldiers'  names. 

No  Federal  fund.--  will  be  used  for  this 
memorial.  This  project  will  be  a  joint 
effort  of  city  and  F'ederal  officials  and 
private  individuals.  The  city  included 
$100,000  in  its  fiscal  1992  budget  for  the 
statue,  Metro  is  paying  about  $1.30.000 
for  the  granite  wall  in  the  park,  and 
the  National  Park  Service  will  donate 
the  grassy  strip  of  grf>und  fiM-  the  park. 
In  addition,  $;>0.000  of  the  $100. (X)0  need- 
ed for  Howard  University  to  complete 
the  research  of  the  names  has  been 
raised,  including  a  $25,000  donation 
from  AT&T. 

From  January  16,  1776.  when  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  accepted  Washing- 
ton's   proposal    to    enlist    free    black 


Americans  until  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War,  enormous  sacrifices  in  blood  and 
lives  were  made  by  black  Americans. 
This  measure,  most  appropriately, 
commemorates  these  freedom  fighters 
who  fought  with  courage  and  valor  for 
the  eradication  of  slavery. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
woman from  the  District  of  Columbia. 
[Ms.  NOKTON].  for  her  leadership  in  in- 
troducing this  resolution.  I  also  would 
like  to  commend  Chairman  RrjsF;  for 
his  willingness  to  expedite  this  resolu- 
tion's consideration. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  and 
adopt  House  Joint  resolution  320.  as 
amended. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  1  may  consume. 

I  rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 320  This  legislation  allows  for 
the  establishment  of  a  memorial,  dedi- 
cated to  the  thousands  of  African- 
Americans  who  risked,  and  in  many 
cases  lost  their  lives,  in  the  American 
Civil  War.  These  men  served  as  volun- 
teers in  the  Union  Army,  knowing  full 
well  the  values  of  unity  and  freedom. 

Located  in  the  heart  of  the  District 
of  Columbia's  historic  black  commer- 
cial center,  this  memorial  symbolizes 
the  reconstruction  of  the  once  flourish- 
ing 'U"  Street  area.  It  bolsters  Afri- 
can-American pride,  by  exemplifying 
one  of  many  admirable  contributions 
African-Americans  have  given  to  the 
United  States.  This  memorial,  to  my 
knowledge,  will  be  the  only  one  in  the 
Nation  to  honor  all  Union.  African- 
American  soldiers. 

Through  the  combined  effort  and 
dedication  of  private  individuals,  busi- 
nesses, city  and  Federal  officials,  this 
memorial  will  finally  be  realized.  The 
estimated  cost  for  the  entii-e  opei'ation 
is  between  $300,000  and  $400,000.  Sub- 
stantial pledges  have  already  been 
given  b.v  organizations  such  as  AT&T. 
Metro,  and  the  National  Park  Service 
The  city  has  also  set  aside  $100,000  this 
fiscal  year  to  pay  for  the  statue,  while 
money  has  also  been  raised  for  nec- 
essary research  to  be  completed  by 
Howard  University.  Mr.  Speaker,  abso- 
lutely no  Federal  funds  will  be  appro- 
priated for  this  memorial.  House  Joint 
Resolution  320  grants  permission  for 
the  use  of  Federal  land,  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  have  given  their 
time  and  talents  to  this  memorial,  so 
that  they  may  achieve  their  worthy 
goal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  [Ms.  Norton],  the 
principal  sponsor  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  ask  support  for 
House  Joint  Resolution  320.  This  is  the 


first  bill  I  have  authored  to  be  consid- 
ered on  the  House  floor,  and  I  am  par- 
ticularly proud  that  it  is.  House  Joint 
Resolution  320  authorizes  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  es- 
tablish a  memorial  on  Federal  land  in 
the  District  to  honor  African-Ameri- 
cans who  served  with  Union  forces  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.  It  is  the  first  memo- 
rial in  the  Nation  to  honor  all  of  the 
African-American  troops  who  served.  I 
want  to  thank  Chairman  BiLi.  Clay. 
and  the  ranking  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Libraries  and  Memori- 
als. Bill  Barrett,  and  the  comparable 
chairman  and  ranking  member  on  the 
full  committee  for  expediting  the  con- 
sideration of  this  resolution. 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation  m 
freeing  the  slaves  also  provided  that 
African-Americans  would  be  "received 
into  the  armed  services  of  the  United 
States."  Thus  many  were  freed  to  die 
for  a  country  which  had  not  yet  recog- 
nized their  citizenship.  In  fact,  the  cas- 
ualty rates  were  very  high;  35  percent 
died  in  combat.  Many  were  extraor- 
dinary men— from  the  23  who  were 
awarded  Medals  of  Honor  to  men  like 
Maj.  Martin  R.  Delany.  the  highest 
ranking  African-American  officer  in 
the  Union  Army  and  a  Harvard  grad- 
uate. What  was.  perhaps,  the  most  sig- 
nificant engagement  occurred  in  Sep- 
tember 1864  at  Chapin's  Farm  near  Ma- 
nassas. VA:  13  of  the  23  African-Am.eri- 
cans  who  received  the  Medal  of  Honor 
during  the  Civil  War  won  the  award  for 
valor  displayed  there.  However,  all 
185.000  will  have  their  names  memorial- 
ized in  this  monument. 

All  the  African-Americans  who 
served  with  the  Union  Arm.-v"  did  so  as 
volunteers,  not  as  conscripts.  At  first 
they  were  barred  from  combat  and 
made  to  contribute  only  as  members  of 
service  and  labor  battalions.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  their  determination, 
courage,  and  regard  for  their  country 
and  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  were  so 
clearl.v  demonstrated  that  they  could 
not  be  denied  the  -'right,"  a  word  I  use 
advisedly,  to  fight  and  to  die.  Lincoln 
said  they  were  "as  good  soldiers  as 
any." 

The  release  of  the  film  "Glory."  al- 
most 3  years  ago.  brought  national  at- 
tention to  the  valor  of  African-Amer- 
ican soldiers  during  the  Civil  War.  The 
movie  told  the  story  of  the  54th  Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer  Infantry  Regiment, 
which  distinguished  itself  at  the  his- 
toric battle  of  Fort  Wagner  in  July 
1863.  The  54th  Massachusetts  was  not 
the  first  African-American  regiment 
organized  or  the  first  to  be  tested  in 
combat.  Four  other  units  fought  coura- 
geously during  the  Vicksburg  cam- 
paign earlier  that  same  summer.  Even- 
tually, a  total  of  166  African-American 
regiments  were  organized  by  the  Civil 
War's  end  in  1865. 

All  served  as  second  class  troops.  An 
African-American  private  earned  SIO 
while  a  white  private  earned  $13.  How- 


ever, while  a  number  of  these  units 
functioned  primarily  as  teamsters  and 
laborers,  many  bore  arms  and  partici- 
pated m  major  engagements  during  the 
remaining  2  years  of  the  war. 

I  undertook  my  work  on  this  meas- 
ure in  response  to  an  initiative  of  D.C. 
City  Councilmember  Frank  Smith.  Jr.. 
whose  bright  idea  it  was  to  establish 
the  first  memorial  m  the  United  States 
to  honor  all  the  African-Americans 
who  served  with  the  Union  forces  in 
the  Civil  War.  and  to  locate  it  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Last  July, 
the  council  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
unanimously  approved  a  ceremonial 
resolution— ACR  9-398— authored  by 
council  member  Smith,  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  memorial  at 
the  east  entrance  of  the  U  Street  Metro 
Station.  Locating  the  memorial  m  the 
historic  African-American  commercial 
center  of  Washington  is  especially  ap- 
propriate. Washington  is  the  repository 
of  many  of  our  Nation's  historical 
records,  the  home  of  Howard  Univer- 
sity, the  Nation's  most  distinguished 
black  university  and  a  participant  in 
this  project,  and  the  home  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Study  of  Afro-American 
Life  and  History,  founded  by  Carter  G. 
Woodson. 

Moreover,  Mr  Speaker,  the  District 
of  Columbia  served  as  a  major  induc- 
tion point  and  training  ground  for 
freed  slaves  who  joined  the  Union 
Army  during  the  Civil  War.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Island  in  the  Potomac 
River-known  during  the  war  as  Ma- 
son's Island— was  home  to  one  of  the 
first  African-American  units,  the  1st 
U.S.  Colored  Troops. 

The  only  memorial  which  the  Con- 
gress has  authorized,  thus  far.  to  recog- 
nize the  contributions  made  by  Afri- 
can-Americans in  defense  of  our  Na- 
tion, is  the  Black  Revolutionary  War 
Patriots  Memorial.  That  memorial, 
which  is  expected  to  be  completed  in 
July  1994.  will  be  located  on  the  Mall. 
There  are  a  few  memorials  in  existence 
today  which  recognize  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  certain  units  of  African- 
American  troops  during  the  Civil  War. 
There  is  the  Stone  monument  in 
Olustee.  FL.  and  the  Petersburg  Bat- 
tlefield Memorial  m  Petersburg.  VA. 
Both  pay  tribute  to  African-American 
troops  who  fought  m  battles  at  these 
locations.  One  other,  which  is.  perhaps, 
more  widely  known,  is  the  memorial  in 
Boston.  MA.  to  Robert  Gould  Shaw  and 
the  54th  Massachusetts  Volunteer  In- 
fantry Regiment.  There  is  not  yet  a 
memorial,  however,  to  all  the  African- 
American  troops  that  fought  in  the 
Civil  War.  This  memorial  will  cure  the 
omission  because  the  name  of  each  and 
every  person  who  served  will  be  there 
recorded  as  the  essence  of  the  memo- 
rial. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  pleased  to  ac- 
knowledge the  role  that  will  be  played 
by  the  National  Park  Service  in  com- 
piling   the    names    of    those    African- 
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Americans  who  served.  This  is  being 
done  now  in  connection  with  the  Park 
Service's  developnient  of  the  Civil  War 
soldiers  system,  a  computerized  data 
base  containing  information  on  every- 
one who  participated  in  the  Armed 
Forces  durin^^  the  Civil  War.  Volun- 
teers from  the  Federation  of  Genea- 
log-ical  Societies  are  ivssistin^r  the  Park 
Service  with  the  overall  project.  They 
are  obtaining  their  information  from 
the  general  index  to  the  compiled  mili- 
tary service  records,  which  are  in  the 
custody  of  the  National  Archives 

Mr  Speaker,  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  African-American  Civil  War  troops 
now  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  our 
Nation.  They  serve  in  disproportionate 
numbers  today.  The  armed  services 
were  the  first  governmental  institu- 
tions to  act  on  the  promise  of  equal  op- 
portunity. The  Civil  War  memorial 
records  the  valor  of  those  who  served 
knowing  that  their  opportunities 
would  be  few.  They  cannot  now  know 
our  appreciation,  but  if  the  resolution 
before  us  is  passed  their  descendants 
and  other  Americans  can  now  know 
and  be  reminded  and  be  proud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Congress  to  take  action  to  memori- 
alize African-Americans  who  fought 
with  Union  forces  during  the  Civil  War. 
I  urge  m.y  colleagues  to  give  House 
Joint  Resolution  320  their  full  support. 
List  of  Doccmk.vts 

1.  Copy  of  D.C  City  Council  Ceremonial 
Resolution  9-398.  approved  7  291.  expressing 
support  for  the  establishment  of  a  memorial 
at  the  entrance  of  the  U  Street  Metro  Sta- 
tion to  honor  African  Americans  wlio  served 
in  the  Civil  War 

2.  Letter  dated  102991  from  Mayor  Sharon 
Pratt  Kelly  to  Mr  John  G.  Parsons,  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Capital  Memorial  Com- 
mission, expressing  her  full  support  for  H.J. 
Res.  320. 

3.  Letter  dated  June  5.  1992  from 
Councilmember  Frank  Smith.  Jr.  to  Con- 
gresswoman  Kleanor  Holmes  Norton  express- 
ing thanks  to  Congresswoman  Norton  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Librarle.s  and  Memori- 
als for  efforts  to  secure  passage  of  H.J.  Res. 
320. 

4.  Copy  of  August  12.  1991  New  York  Times 
article  entitled  'Memonal  to  Honor  Civil 
War's  Black  Soldiers   ' 

5.  Copy  of  August  7.  1991  Washington  Post 
article  by  Roxanne  Roberts  entitled  "Trib- 
ute to  Black  Soldiers:  Memorial  Would 
Honor  185.000  in  Union  Army  " 

6.  Copy  of  August  9.  1991  Washington  Times 
article  by  Chris  Harvey  entitled  Black 
Union  Troops  May  Get  Monument." 

7.  Copy  of  April  12.  1992  Washington  Times 
article  by  Peter  F  Sisler  entitled  -Muster- 
ing Up  Their  Glory'  Days;  Blacks  Re-enact 
Civil  War  Roles." 

8  Copy  of  chapter  entitled  "The  Civil  War" 
from  Black  Americans  in  Defense  of  Our  Na- 
tion, published  by  the  Office  of  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Civilian 
Personnel  Policy  Kqual  Opportunity.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense 

9.  Copy  of  article  by  James  M  McPherson 
entitled  "The  Glory'  Story  The  54th  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Civil  War"  which  appeared 
in  the  January  8  and  15,  1990  issue  of  The 
New  Republic 

10.  List  of  organizations  and  individuals 
who  wrote  Congresswoman  Eleanor  Holmes 
Norton  to  express  support  for  HJ.  Res.  320. 


A  CEKKMoNI.^L  ResOI.LTIO.S  IN  THE  CorNClI.  OK 

THE  District  ok  Coix-mbi.\ 

Whereas,  in  an  effort  to  support  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia's  special  project  to  pay 
tribute  to  African-Americans  who  served  in 
the  Civil  War.  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Transit  Authority  (METROi.  Howard  Univer- 
sity and  the  Federal  government  are  coa- 
lescing for  the  purpose  of  estAblishing  a  Civil 
War  Memorial  Theme  Park; 

Whereas,  on  May  11.  1991.  the  Metro 
Greenline  opened  stations  in  the  U  Street 
Corridor  to  better  serve  the  community; 

Whereas,  due  to  the  delay  In  completing 
the  Greenline.  an  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic hardship  was  suffered  by  the  commu- 
nity; 

Whereas,  as  a  result  of  the  economic  hard- 
ship, it  was  decided  that  a  special  tribute 
should  be  established: 

Whereas,  a  signature  theme  park  to  be 
dedicated  to  honor  the  memory  of  African- 
Americans  who  served  in  the  Civil  War  is 
currently  being  created  as  a  tribute; 

Whereas,  the  signature  theme  park  will  be 
located  at  the  east  entrance  of  the  U  Street 
metro  station; 

WTiereas.  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mission on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  will  as- 
.sist  with  this  project  in  an  effort  to  ensure 
its  completion; 

Whereas,  by  creating  the  signature  theme 
park,  the  residents  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  approximately  18  million  tourists 
who  visit  each  year  will  be  attracted  to  U 
Street  because  of  this  special  park; 

Whereas,  the  Civil  War  Memorial  Signa- 
ture Theme  Park  will  economically  revital- 
ize the  U  Street  Corridor;  and 

Whereas,  the  signature  theme  park  would 
be  the  first  memorial  of  its  kind  dedicated  to 
African-Americans  who  sen-ed  in  the  Civil 
War 

Resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. That  this  resolution  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Civil  War  Memorial  Signature  Theme 
Park  Recognition  Resolution  of  1991". 

Sec.  2.  The  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia IS  pleased  to  honor  and  recognize  the 
establishment  of  the  Civil  War  Memorial 
Signature  Theme  Park  in  dedication  of  Afri- 
can-Americans who  served  in  the  Civil  War 

Sec.  3.  This  resolution  shall  take  effect  im- 
mediately upon  the  first  date  of  publication 
In  either  the  District  of  Columbia  Register, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Stalules-at-large. 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  Municipal  Regu- 
lations. 

The  District  of  Columbia 
Washington.  DC.  October 29,  1991. 
Mr.  John  G  Parsons. 

C/iuir»7iun.  S'atwnal  Capital  Memorial  Commls- 
Sinn.  W(LshinQtvn.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  1  am  writing  to  con- 
vey my  full  support  for  H  J  Res.  320.  a  bill 
introduced  by  District  of  Columbia  Delegate 
Eleanor  Holmes  Norton  to  authorize  a  me- 
morial to  honor  African  Americans  who 
fought  and  died  as  Union  Soldiers.  From 
January  16.  1776.  when  the  Continental  Con- 
gress accepted  Washington's  proposal  to  en- 
list free  African  Americans  until  the  end  of 
Che  Civil  War.  enormous  sacrifices  in  blood 
and  lives  were  made  by  African-.^mericans. 

It  Is  fitting  that  Washington.  DC.  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States,  with  its  trib- 
utes and  memorials  to  heroes  who  represent 
the  diversity  of  this  nation,  make  specific 
mention  of  the  ultimate  contributions  of  Af- 
rican Americans  in  the  war  that  pitted  the 
North  against  the  South  for  the  eradication 
of  slavery. 

African  Americans  have  fought  for  their 
country  with  courage  and  valor,  in  the  Civil 


War.  and  every  other  war  since  our  founding. 
1  urge  the  Commission  to  approve  the  memo- 
rial to  .African  American  Civil  War  soldiers 
and  support  Delegate  Norton's  authorization 
bill.  H.J  Res  320.  to  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  establish  such  a  memorial. 
Sincerely. 

Sharon  Pratt  Dixon, 

Mayor 

Council  ok  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Washington.  DC.  June  5,  1992. 
Hon.  Eleanor  Hol.mes  Norton. 
D.C.   Delegate.    Longworth   HOB.    Washington, 
DC 

Dear  Congresswo.man  Norton:  It  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  write  this  letter  of  thanks 
to  you  and  the  Committee  on  Memorials  and 
Libraries  for  passing  H.J  Res.  320  (Civil  War 
Memorial  Theme  Parki  out  of  committee.  It 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  by  your 
staff  attorney.  Cedric  Hendricks  that  this 
resolution  will  come  up  on  the  agenda  of  the 
House  Floor  on  Tuesday.  June  9.  1992.  I  am 
therefore  anxiously  awaiting  the  successful 
passing  of  this  resolution. 

African-American  Freedom  Fighters  who 
took  up  arms  and  fought  for  their  freedom 
during  the  Civil  war  numixred  about  185.000. 
according  to  many  historians.  There  is  not 
one  monument  that  stands  today  to  rep- 
resent their  valor.  If  this  monument  is  built. 
the  descendants  of  these  Freedom  Fighters 
will  come  to  U  Street  looking  for  the  names 
of  family  and  friends  at  this  park.  Organized 
groups  such  as  fraternities,  sororities,  famll.v 
reunions  and  historical  societies  will  beat  a 
path  to  U  Street  in  search  of  their  history 
and  the  rich  history  has  always  been  associ- 
ated with  the  "Glory  "  of  U  Street. 

Thank  you  again  for  all  of  your  support  on 
H  J.  Res.  320.   Please  feel  free  to  telephone 
me  at  202-724-8179  if  you  have  any  questions 
or  comments  concerning  this  resolution. 
Sincerely. 

Frank  Smith. 
Councilmember  for  Ward  One. 

[From  the  New  '\'ork  Times  National.  Aug. 

12.  1991.) 

Memorial  to  Honor  Civil  War's  Black 

Soldiers 

Washington.— In  a  small  park  at  a  Metro 
subway  station,  in  an  area  that  was  once  the 
center  of  Washington's  black  community,  a 
memorial  has  been  proposed  to  commemo- 
rate the  role  of  blacks  in  the  Union  Army  in 
the  Civil  War. 

It  would  be  the  only  memorial  in  the  coun- 
try dedicated  to  all  of  the  black  veterans  of 
the  Union  .^rmy.  those  involved  in  the  plan- 
ning say  A  memorial  in  Boston  commemo- 
rates the  54th  Massachusetts  "Volunteer  In- 
fantry, the  black  regiment  celebrated  in  the 
film  "Glory" 

City  politicians,  educators  and  black  lead- 
ers turned  out  Thursday  morning  for  the  of- 
ficial unveiling  of  the  plans,  which  include  a 
park  surrounded  by  a  low  wall  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  the  more  than  185.000  black  sol- 
diers, as  well  as  a  statue. 

Those  gathered  spoke  of  the  park  as  a  way 
to  claim  the  black  soldier's  rightful  place  in 
American  history,  provide  inspiration  for  a 
new  generation  of  youth  and  help  to  revive 
the  U  Street  corridor,  a  once-thriving  neigh- 
borhood in  Northwest  Washington  that  is  set 
to  undergo  revitallzation. 

"This  is  an  occasion  that  is  long  overdue 
said  Mayor  Sharon  Pratt  Dixon.  "No  one  in- 
believed  in  America  more  than  African- 
Americans,  and  it's  long  overdue  that  there 
is  a  monument  celebrating  the  African- 
American  soldier." 


Bill  Gwaltney.  one  of  a  group  of  people  who 
paraded  m  Civil  War  uniform  at  the  cere- 
mony, said.  "This  is  a  proud  day.  The  con- 
tributions of  African-.^merican  soldiers 
.should  not  be  unknown,  and  until  recently, 
they  have  been." 

The  park  is  the  result  of  an  effort  l)y  Frank 
Smith  .Jr..  a  City  Councilman  wliosf  ward 
will  be  home  to  the  memorial, 

'.Sirue  the  beginning  of  the  redevelopment 
of  U  Street,  we  have  been  searching  for  a 
way  to  restore  its  historical  significance,  the 
great  sense  of  togetherness."  he  said, 

"MISSED  I'AKT  ok  OfH  PAST" 

"We  have  missed  part  of  our  past."  he  said 
Thursday.  "Nothing  in  the  history  books  tell 
us  about  the  black  soldiers.  That  has  to  be 
corrected  " 

The  park,  which  is  on  National  Park  Serv- 
ice land,  will  be  financed  with  public  and  pri- 
vate money. 

The  cost  is  expected  to  be  $300,000  to 
$400,000.  with  the  Metro  transit  sy.stem  pay- 
ing for  the  restoration  of  the  park  and  the 
city  government  paying  for  the  statue  said 
Mark  Brown,  executive  assistant  to  Mr 
Smith  Hiiward  University  and  the  National 
Park  Service  are  researching  the  names  to 
l>f  engraved  on  the  monument,  he  said. 

Planners  expect  the  park  to  l)e  largely 
completed  within  a  year.  The  transit  author- 
ity and  the  city  government  have  already  in- 
cluded the  project  in  their  budgets.  Mr, 
Smith  said. 

Money  is  being  raised  privately  to  pay  for 
the  research,  which  is  expected  to  cost  about 
$100,000  "This  IS  going  to  be  a  very  exhaus- 
tive and  extensive  research  job."  he  said. 
ni,'tin«r  that  some  of  the  soldiers  were  es- 
caped >l;ives  who  used  only  first  names. 

Mr  Brown  noted,  though,  that  the  re- 
search will  <_ (IS*  !es.-i  than  originally  expected 
because  the  National  Park  Service  has  al- 
ready begun  a  project  listing  all  soldiers  who 
fought  in  the  war.  The  park  service's  list  wiil 
l)('  made  available  to  the  researchers  for  the 
memonal.  They  then  propose  to  compile 
eaih  .soldier's  regiment,  home  town,  battles 
in  which  he  served  and  how  he  died. 

Legislation  was  introduced  recently  by  El- 
eanor Holmes  Norton.  Washington's  Congres- 
sional delegate,  designating  the  F'ederal  land 
for  the  memorial. 

no  opposition  on  legislation 

"We've  got  to  make  U  Street,  come  alive 
again."  she  said  Thursday;  Donna  Brazile. 
chief  of  staff  for  Ms.  Holmes,  said  she  did  not 
anticipate  problems  in  passing  the  legisla- 
tion, and  added.  "We  have  not  had  any  oppo- 
sition to  date.  " 

Supporters  hope  the  memorial  will  do 
much  to  help  revive  that  area  of  U  Street. 
which  used  to  be  the  commercial  and  enter- 
tainment center  of  black  life  in  Washington. 
Mr.  Smith  talked  of  listing  the  memorial  on 
tourist  guides  and  maps  to  draw  people  to 
the  area. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  7.  1991] 

Thibltk  to  Black  Soldiers 

(By  Roxanne  Roberts i 

The  District  of  Columbia  announced  plans 
yesterday  for  a  Civil  War  memorial  honoring 
the  185.000  black  soldiers  who  fought  with 
the  Union  Army. 

"This  is  the  only  memorial  in  the  country 
dedicated  to  all  the  black  freedom  fighters 
from  the  Civil  War.  "  said  DC.  Council  mem- 
ber Frank  Smith  of  Ward  1.  "and  the  first 
one  to  include  ever.v  soldier  from  every  regi- 
ment in  the  Union  .^rmy," 

Instead  of  the  already  overcrowded  Mall 
areas,  the  proposed  site  for  this  memorial  is 


a  small  park  at  10th  and  U  Streets  NW  near 
the  entrance  of  the  newly  opened  Metro  sta- 
tion. Smith  called  the  selection  an  effort  to 
"bring  back  some  of  the  historical  signifi- 
cance and  great  cultural  image  that  U  Street 
has  always  had." 

The  design  calls  for  70  granite  slabs  with 
the  names  of  the  soldiers  engraved  by  regi- 
ment and  a  free  standing  statue  at  the  Metro 
entrance. 

The  memorial  is  the  brainchild  of  Smith 
and  former  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  .Authority  general  manager  Carmen 
Turner,  Metro  is  required  to  restore  and 
landscape  the  park  site,  which  was  torn  up 
during  extended  construction  of  the  new 
Green  Line. 

'The  people  in  that  area  suffered  im- 
mensely." said  Smith.  "We  felt  that  we  had 
to  do  something  a  little  bit  special  up 
there." 

Smith  said  the  cost  of  the  granite  slabs 
w'ill  be  included  m  Metros  restoration  budg- 
et. Cost  for  the  proposed  statue— including  a 
competition  to  select  a  design— will  be  paid 
by  the  District,  which  has  designated  $100,000 
m  the  1992  budget  for  the  project. 

In  addition.  $100,000  m  pVivate  funds  is 
needed  for  the  research  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity to  certify  and  authenticate  all  the 
names  included  in  the  memorial.  Smith  said 
atjout  half  of  that  money,  including  a  $25,000 
pledge  by  C&P  Telephone  Co..  has  already 
been  raised. 

Because  the  park  is  owned  by  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  proposal  requires  congres- 
sional authorization.  District  Dei.  Eleanor 
Holmes  Norton  introduced  legislation  to  do 
that  last  week.  Once  Congress  gives  the  go- 
ahead,  both  the  final  design  and  site  selec- 
tion then  require  approval  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  Commission  of 
Fine  .\rts  and  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission. 

Smith  said  he  expected  the  plans  to  be  ap- 
proved quickly.  "There's  nothing  controver- 
sial about  this." 

A  Black  Revolutionary  War  Patriots  Me- 
morial, to  be  located  in  Constitution  Gar- 
dens in  the  Mall  .Area,  is  currently  in  devel- 
opment. 

The  most  famous  memorial  to  black  Civil 
War  Soldiers  is  in  Boston.  .\  bronze  relief 
sculpture  by  Augustus  Samt-Gaudens  honors 
the  .Mas.sachusetts  54th  Regiment  of  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  the  first  black  regiment  to 
fight  in  the  Civil  War  and  the  subject  of 
movie  "Glory." 

(From  the  Washington  Times,  Aug.  9.  1991] 

Black  Union  Troops  May  Get  Monume.vt 
I  By  Chris  Harvey  i 

Three  cast  members  from  the  Civil  War 
movie  "Glory"  donned  their  Union  blues  yes- 
terday to  help  make  a  bit  of  history  on  a 
patch  of  concrete  m  front  of  the  U  Street 
Cardozo  Metro  station. 

The  men— who  re-enact  the  parts  of  black 
soldiers  who  fought  with  the  Massachusetts 
54th  Regiment.  Company  B— joined  a  press 
conference  in  Northwest  where  plans  were 
announced  for  the  nation's  first  Civil  War 
memorial  honoring  the  185.000  black  soldiers 
who  served  with  the  Union  army. 

Boston  has  a  memorial  to  the  soldiers  of 
the  5-lth  Regiment. 

DC.  Council  member  Frank  Smith,  who 
advanced  the  District  project,  said  he  hoped 
the  memorial  will  be  "substantially  com- 
pleted" within  a  year. 

When  completed,  it  will  include  a  statue 
facing  the  Metro  escalator  and  a  small  park 
to  the  side  of  the  escalator.  The  park  will  in- 
clude a  wall  that  will  carry  plaques  with  the 
soldiers'  names. 


City  officials  said  yesterday  they  hoped 
the  memorial  would  be  inspirational  to 
Dlack  people  across  the  country.  "We  have 
defended  America,  bled  for  .America  and  died 
for  America."  and  yet  been  virtually  ignored 
m  the  history  books  and  with  memorials. 
Mayor  Sharon  Pratt  Dixon  said, 

"This  Is  perhaps  the  best  way  to  teach  his- 
tory to  youngsters:  To  have  them,  get  off  the 
subway  and  travel  to  this  park."  said  D.C. 
congressional  Delegate  Eleanor  Holmes  Nor- 
ton. 

-Mel  Reid.  a  DC.  resident  who  appeared  in 
uniform  m  the  movie  "Glory,  "  said  the  me- 
morial was  a  "needed  adjustment  to  his- 
tory," 

Officials  said  they  hoped  the  memorial 
would  lure  the  city's  tourists  from,  the  popu- 
lar mall  and  White  House  stops  into  the 
heart  of  the  District.  "This  is  a  part  of  his- 
toric black  Washington."  Mrs,  Norton  said, 
noting  that  when  she  was  a  young  woman, 
"if  you  wanted  to  do  anything  m  this  town 
worth  doing,  you  had  to  pass  through  U 
Street." 

A  DC.  Employment  Services  Building  now 
sits  next  to  the  Metro  escalator;  a  "Wing  Su- 
preme I  king  of  the  gourmet  wmgsi  shop  sits 
catty-corner  across  U  Street, 

The  project— which  still  must  be  approved 
at  several  levels — would  be  a  joint  effort  of 
city  and  federal  officials  and  private  individ- 
uals. 

The  city  included  $100,000  in  its  fiscal  1992 
budget  for  the  st.atue.  Mr  Smith  said,  Metro 
IS  paying  about  $150,000  for  the  granite  wall 
in  the  park,  he  said  The  National  Park  Serv- 
ice will  donate  the  grassy  strip  of  ground  for 
the  park— if  Congress  approves  an  authoriz- 
ing bill- 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  is  do- 
nating $25,000  of  the  more  than  $100,000  need- 
ed by  Howard  University  to  research  and  au- 
thenticate the  names  of  soldiers 

DC.  lawyer  Claude  Roxborough  said  he 
sowed  the  seed  for  the  memorial  a  few  years 
ago  when  he  was  lobbying  for  a  section  of  the 
•Shaw  and  Columbia  Heights  neighborhood  to 
be  designated  as  a  'Freedm,ens  Town."  The 
town  would  have  taken  m  miuch  of  historic  U 
Street,  and  the  memorial  would  have  stood 
at  its  entrance,  under  a  proposal  he  said  he 
gave  in  writing  to  Mr,  Smith, 

(From  the  Washington  Times.  Apr  12.  1992] 

Mustering  Up  Their  "Glorv"  Days 

(By  Peter  F,  Sislen 

Before  her  brother  Robert  became  a  ser- 
geant with  the  54th  Massachusetts  Volunteer 
Infantr.v.  Margaret  Young-Gilmore  said  she 
didn't  even  know  that  black  soldiers  fought 
m  the  Civil  War. 

Mrs.  "Voung-Gilmore  said  yesterday  at  a  re- 
enactment  commemorating  "colored"  troops 
in  the  Civil  War  that  her  new-found  knowl- 
edge about  black  Involvement  m  the  war  has 
added  to  her  sense  of  heritage. 

"I  wasn  t  aware  of  the  involvement  of 
black  soldiers  until  my  brother  joined  this 
unit."  Mrs.  'i'oung-Gllmore  said.  "Since  I've 
gotten  more  understanding,  it's  become  a 
real  source  of  pride  for  me  to  know  that 
blacks  did  take  part  in  the  fighting  for  the 
freedom,  of  their  families  and  the  rest  of 
their  people." 

"First  sergeant"  Robert  Young  was  one  of 
20  men  who  set  up  "camp  "  on  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt Island  yesterda.v  for  Company  B  of  the 
,54th  Infant.'-y.  the  regiment  featured  in  the 
1990  film  "Glory." 

The  modern-day  soldiers  gathered  on  the 
island  because  it  held  special  signific;ance  for 
black  involvement  m  the  war. 

In  1863.  after  President  Lincoln's  Emanci- 
pation  Proclamation,   the  88-acre  island  in 
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the  Potomac  River  between  Key  and  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  Memorial  Bridfres  became  a 
major  Induction  point  and  training  ground 
for  freed  black  men  who  joined  the  Union 
Army  The  island,  which  was  cleared  land 
known  as  Mason's  Island  at  that  time,  be- 
came home  to  one  of  the  war's  first  black 
units,  the  1st  U.S.  Coloured  Troop. 

By  the  end  of  the  war,  more  than  187.000 
black  men  were  fightinK  in  Union  uniforms 
President  Lincoln  respected  their  involve- 
ment so  much  he  called  the  black  soldier's 
"the  tide  turned  the  war,"  according-  to  Mr 
'Voung. 

He  said  he  became  involved  in  Civil  War  re- 
enactment  to  show  "young  blacks  their  an- 
cestors were  not  all  slaves  "  He  said  the  his- 
tory of  black  soldiers  had  been  suppressed 
before  "Glory"  raised  the  Issue  In  dramatic 
fashion. 

Brian  Pohanka.  a  Civil  War  historian  who 
has  been  re-enaotlng  events  for  15  years,  said 
he  had  lieen  concerned  about  the  lack  of 
black  units  at  Civil  War  battle  recreations 
before  the  "Glory"  movie  executives  con- 
tacted him  to  help  form  the  54th  Infantry. 
Mr.  Pohanka  was  captain  of  the  unit  during 
the  movie's  filming. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  100  spectators  who 
watched  Mr.  Young  and  his  unit  do  rifle 
drills  yesterday  acknowledged  they  had  seen 
"Glory"  and  it  had  changed  the  way  they 
thought  about  the  war 

Most  of  the  men  in  the  54th  Infantry  are 
from  the  Washington  area.  The  re-enactors 
said  they  are  dedicated  history  buffs-— as  in- 
dicated by  the  11,200  they  spent  for  the  pe- 
riod blue  wool  uniforms  and  gunpowder  ri- 
fles. 

"I  wasn't  taught  about  any  of  this  in  high 
school.""  said  Robert  Wright,  after  dem- 
onstrating how  to  load  his  rifle.  'The  im- 
pression was  that  all  blacks  at  the  lime  were 
slaves  picking  cotton."" 

THE  CIVIL  WaR-1861-65 

Just  as  there  are  many  twists  to  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  War,  there  are  many  arguments 
with  regard  to  just  what  caused  that  war  in 
the  first  place.  Many  of  the  twists  and  argu- 
ments still  prevail  more  than  one  hundred 
years  after  that  war  has  ended.  Some  things, 
however,  can  be  attributed  to  that  war  In 
addition  to  the  solidarity  of  the  American 
union  of  states  as  one  national  entity  and 
the  freedom  of  the  black  from  slavery  and  in- 
voluntary servitude,  the  American  black 
emerged  as  a  military  source. 

The  participation  of  the  American  black  In 
the  Civil  War  was  anything  but  a  general 
conclusion  at  the  beginning  of  that  War. 
That  participation  came  about  as  a  result  of 
a  combination  of  events  and  circumstances, 
the  most  notable  being  an  acute  military 
manpower  shortage. 

On  November  6.  1860.  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
elected  the  sixteenth  President  of  the  United 
States,  having  defeated  John  C 
Breckenridge.  John  Bell  and  Stephen  A 
Douglass  Less  than  six  weeks  later,  on  De 
cember  20.  South  Carolina  seceded  from  the 
Union.  South  Carolinas  secession  was  fol- 
lowed by  those  of  Mississippi.  Florida.  Ala- 
bama. Georgia  and  Louisiana,  all  in  the 
month  of  January.  On  February  1.  Texas  left 
the  Union 

In  his  March  4th  Inaugural  .Address.  Lin- 
coln made  It  perfectly  clear  that  he  had  no 
intention  or  legal  right  to  interfere  with  the 
"institution""  of  slavery  in  those  states 
"where  it  now  exists."'  It  could  be  argued 
that  Lincoln"s  speech  had  some  impact  upon 
states  that  were  undecided  about  seceding 
from  the  Union   However,  on  April  12  and  13. 


1861.  Confederate  General  Beauregard  or- 
dered the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter. 
When  the  Fort  returned  the  fire  on  the  14th 
of  April,  the  Civil  War  had  begun 

On  the  very  next  day.  Lincoln  issued  his 
proclamation  calling  for  "The  First  75.000  "; 

"Now.  therefore.  I.  Abraham  Lincoln. 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  virtue  of 
the  power  in  me  vested  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws,  have  thought  fit  to  call  forth, 
and  hereby  do  call  forth,  the  mlUtia  of  the 
several  states  of  the  Union,  to  the  aggregate 
number  of  seventy-five  thousand  •  •  *  (Carl 
Van  Doren.  The  Literary  Works  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  New  'York:  The  Press  of  the  Readers 
Club.  1942.) 

With  the  calling  for  these  troops,  the  Civil 
War  was  now  a  factor  of  reality.  However,  it 
was  made  clear  that  none  of  the  75.000  was  to 
be  members  of  the  Negro  race.  This  position 
was  taken  because  those  in  authority  envi- 
sioned a  short  war.  and  they  saw  no  practical 
use  for  black  troops.  Lincoln  was  also  cau- 
tious that  those  border  states  that  had  not 
seceded  from  the  Union  would  not  become 
angry  by  the  use  of  black  troops  and  come 
into  the  conflict  on  the  side  of  the  Confed- 
erate States. 

The  Union  leadership  seemed  to  drastically 
underestimate  the  depth  of  Confederate  re- 
solve. There  was  also  a  reluctance  to  have 
blacks  put  under  arms  to  kill  white  men. 

Some  of  Lincoln's  generals  had  no  such 
reservations.  In  1861.  General  John  C  Fre- 
mont issued  a  proclamation  of  emancipation 
In  Missouri,  paving  the  way  for  the  use  of 
blacks  in  the  war  i Samuel  D.  Richardson. 
Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents.  Vol. 
VI.  pp.  107  108  I 

General  David  Hunter  raised  a  regiment  of 
black  soldiers  off  the  coast  of  Georgia.  Sen- 
ator .James  H  Lane  accepted  blacks  in  two 
volunteer  Kansas  units 

Lincoln  had  made  It  clear  that  ""This  War 
Department  has  no  Intention  at  present  to 
call  into  service  of  the  Government  any  col- 
ored soldiers."  However,  a  disappointing  call 
for  volunteers  in  1862  forced  him  to  consider 
drafting  as  an  alternative  to  using  black 
troops 

A  War  Department  Order  to  Secretary 
Edwin  Stiinton  on  August  4.  1862  decreed 
that  a  draft  of  300,000  militia  be  immediately 
called  into  service  for  nine  months  or  sooner. 
(Richardson,  Ibid.) 

Pressure  for  the  emplo.vment  of  black 
troops  continued  to  mount  to  the  point  that 
Secretary  Stanton  Issued  orders  that  blacks 
could  be  used  In  limited  capacities.  The  in- 
tent was  to  use  blacks  primarily  in  the  con- 
struction of  forts,  bridges  and  other  facili- 
ties. 

On  September  22.  President  Lincoln  Issued 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  (to  become 
effective  In  100  days)  to  the  effect  that  on 
January  1.  1863  slaves  In  states  and  des- 
ignated parts  of  states  that  were  in  rebellion 
against  the  Union  shall  be  thenceforward 
and  forever  free   (Richardson.  Ibid,  i 

In  his  proclamation,  he  opened  the  door  for 
the  participation  of  blacks  in  the  military  in 
the  statement  that:  "And  I  further  declare 
and  make  known  that  such  persons  of  suit- 
able conditions  will  be  received  Into  the 
armed  services  of  the  United  States  to  garri- 
son forts,  positions,  stations,  and  other 
places  and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts  in  said 
service."  (Richardson.  Ibid.,  pp.  1,S7  1,58.  i 

Soon  after  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
was  issued,  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
raised  the  54th  Mas.sachusetts  (Colored)  Vol- 
unteer Infantry  Regiment  In  May  of  1863. 
the  War  Department  created  a  Bureau  of  Col- 
ored Troops  to  handle  the  recruitment  and 


organization  of  black  regiments.  The  officers 
of  such  regiments  were  to  be  white.  The 
units  were  to  be  mustered  into  service  imme- 
diately and  were  to  be  known  as  United 
States  Colored  Troops  (USCT).  New  York  or- 
ganized three  volunteer  regiments. 

Although  the  war  had  begun  In  1861.  it  wa- 
not  until  May.  .June  and  July  of  1863  th.i' 
black  units  participated  in  any  major  en- 
gagement. They  fought  at  Port  Hudson  and 
Millekins  Bend  in  Louisiana  and  at  Fort 
Wagner.  South  Carolina.  Black  privates  were 
paid  110.00  per  month,  with  J3  00  of  that  de- 
ducted for  clothing.  White  privates  were  paid 
$13.00  per  month  with  an  additional  S3.50  for 
clothing  The  Massachusetts  54th  did  not  ac- 
cept any  pay  for  a  year  in  protest  against 
that  policy  Equal  pay  was  not  achieved 
until  1864. 

There  was  a  significant  black  male  re- 
sponse to  Frederick  Douglass  appeal  for 
•"Men  of  Color,  to  Arms!"  As  the  number  of 
blacks  began  to  increase  dramatically,  the 
abolition  of  slavery  began  to  emerge  as  a 
new  war  objective. 

The  Increased  number  of  black  soldiers  re- 
sulted In  the  realization  of  one  of  Lincoln"s 
greatest  fears  That  fear  had  Ix-en  that  black 
soldiers  would  not  be  accorded  any  of  the  ci- 
vilities by  the  Confederate  Army  as  either 
combatants  or  captives  Lincoln  was  right. 

On  July  30,  1863.  the  President  reflected 
upon  "the  duty  of  every  government  to  give 
protection  to  its  citizens,  of  whatever  class, 
color  or  condition,  especially  those  duly  or- 
ganized as  soldiers  in  the  public  service."" 
(Richardson.  Ibid.,  p.  177  ) 

Lincoln  stated  further:  '"It  is  therefore  or- 
dered, that  for  every  soldier  of  the  United 
States  killed  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war 
a  rebel  soldier  shall  be  executed,  and  for 
every  one  enslaved  by  the  enemy  or  sold  into 
slavery  a  rebel  soldier  shall  be  placed  at  hard 
labor  on  the  public  works  and  continued  at 
such  labor  until  the  other  shall  be  released 
and  receive  the  treatment  due  a  prisoner." 

As  the  manpower  shortage  among  Lin- 
colns  troops  became  even  more  acute,  he 
ventured  a  calculated  risk  in  the  recruit- 
ment of  slaves  and  former  slaves  from  the 
neutral  states  of  Maryland.  Missouri  (and 
Tennessee).  His  rationale  was  that  these 
black  soldiers  would  be  used  to  give  relief  to 
white  soldiers.  Slave  owners  would  also  be 
compensated  for  the  use  of  their  slaves. 

In  his  Third  Annual  Message,  on  December 
8th.  he  said:  "*  *  *  of  those  who  were  slaves 
at  the  tieginning  of  the  rebellion,  full  100.000 
are  now  in  the  United  States  military  serv 
ice.  about  one-half  of  which  number  actually 
bear  arms  in  the  ranks,  thus  giving  the  dou- 
ble advantage  of  taking  so  much  labor  from 
the  insurgent  cause  and  supplying  the  places 
which  otherwise  must  be  filled  with  so  many 
white  men.'" 

Continuing  his  speech,  he  said.  "So  far  as 
tested.  It  is  difficult  to  say  that  they  (black 
troops  in  combat)  are  not  as  good  soldiers  as 
any  "■ 

From  1864  through  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
number  of  blacks  actively  participating  in 
the  conflict  grew  rapidly.  In  addition  to 
those  in  combat,  an  additional  number  saw 
ser\'ice  as  teamsters,  laborers,  dock  workers, 
and  pioneers  There  were  less  than  100  black 
officers.  The  myth  about  blacks  lacking 
leadership  qualities  was  put  to  rest  at 
Chapin"s  Farm  in  September  of  1864  when 
thirteen  black  non-commissioned  officers  re- 
ceived the  Medal  of  Honor.  All  were  cited  for 
taking  command  of  their  units  and  leading 
them  in  assaults  after  their  white  officers 
had  been  either  killed  or  wounded. 

Of  the  1.523  Medals  of  Honor  awarded  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.  twenty-three  were  award- 


ed to  black  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  nearly 
two  years  that  blacks  participated  in  all 
phases  of  the  Civil  War  resulted  in  heavy 
casualties.  By  1865.  over  37.000  black  .soldiers 
had  died,  almost  35  percent  of  all  blacks  who 
served  in  combat. 

Major  Martin  R.  Delaney  was  the  highest 
ranking  black  officer  in  the  Union  Army  dur- 
ing the  Civil  W.ir  President  Lincoln  referred 
to  the  Harvard-trained  officer  as  "the  most 
extraordinary  and  intelligent  black  man."" 
iWilliam  L.  Katz.  Eyewitness:  The  Negro  in 
American  History.  Pittman  Publication  Cor- 
poration: New  York.  1967.  p   147.) 

Other  blacks  held  higher  rank  than 
Delaney  during  the  f)eri(id  of  Reconstruction, 
but  they  were  not  in  the  Regular  Army.  Each 
of  these  was  from  South  Carolina  except  a 
brigadier  general  from  the  state  of  Louisi- 
ana. The  others  were: 

Major  General  Robert  B.  Elliott.  Brigadier 
General  Samual  J.  Lee.  Brevet  Brigadier 
General  William  B  Nash  Brigadier  General 
.Joseph  Hayne  Rainey.  Brigadier  General  H 
W.  Purvis.  Major  General  Prince  Rivers, 
Major  General  Robert  Smalls,  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral William  J.  Whipper 

There  is  evidence  that  blacks  served  in  the 
Confederate  Army,  but  several  factors  such 
as  fear  that,  once  armed,  they  would  turn 
against  their  masters,  and  the  pride  of 
Southerners  made  such  recordkeeping  un- 
common. The  eminent  historian  .John  Hope 
Franklin  wrote: 

On  March  13.  1865.  a  bill  was  signed  by 
President  (Jefferson)  Davis  which  authorized 
him  to  call  on  each  state  for  her  quota  of 
300,000  additional  troops,  irrespective  of 
color,  on  condition  that  slaves  be  recruited 
from  any  state  should  not  exceed  25  percent 
of  the  able-bodied  slave  population  between 
(ages)  eighteen  and  forty-five."  (John  Hope 
Franklin.  From  Slavery  to  Freedom:  A  His- 
tory of  the  American  Negro,  New  York:  Al- 
fred A   Knopf,  1967.  p.  "289.1 

Many  blacks  were  cited  for  bravery  and 
acts  of  valor  during  the  Civil  War,  txjth  sol- 
diers and  sailors.  The  names  of  William  Car- 
ney. Robert  Smalls.  John  Lawson.  Christian 
t'leetwood.  Harriet  Tubman  and  Susan  King 
Taylor  are  but  a  few  of  those  who  will  for- 
ever be  associated  with  the  black  American's 
service  to  this  nation  during  the  Civil  War. 

(From  the  New  Republic.  Jan.  8  and  15.  1990] 
Thk •Glory'  Stokv 
I  By  James  M.  MtPhersom 
••Can  Movies  Teach  History^?'^  asks  the 
title  of  a  recent  New  York  Times  feature  ar- 
ticle. The  answer  for  Glory  is  yes.  It  is  not 
only  the  first  feature  film  to  treat  the  role  of 
black  soldiers  in  the  American  Civil  War;  it 
is  also  the  most  powerful  and  historically  ac- 
curate movie  about  that  war  ever  made.  If  it 
wins  a  deserved  popularity,  it  will  go  far  to 
correct  the  distortions  and  romanticizations 
of  such  earlier  blockbuster  films  as  Birth  of 
a  Nation  (1915)  and  Gone  with  the  Wind. 
Celebrating  their  .'iOth  anniversary  on  the 
screen.  Scarlett  OHara  and  Rheti  Butler  are 
still  teaching  false  and  storpot.vped  lessons 
about  slavery  and  the  Civil  War  to  millions 
of  viewers.  Glory  will  throw  a  cold  dash  of 
realism  over  the  moonlight-and-magnolias 
portrayal  of  the  Confederacy,  it  may  also 
help  to  restore  the  courageous  image  of 
black  soldiers  and  their  while  officers  that 
prevailed  in  the  North  during  the  latter  war 
years  and  early  postwar  decades,  before  the 
process  of  romanticizing  the  Old  South  ob- 
scured that  image. 

Glory  tells  the  story  of  the  54th  Massachu- 
setts Volunteer  Infantry  from  its  organiza- 
tion in  the  winter  of  186:?  to  the  climactic  as- 


sault of  .July  !8,  1863.  again.'^l  Fort  Wasner,  a 
massive  earthwork  guarding  the  approach  to 
Charleston.  The  Union  military  and  nava;  ef- 
fort to  capture  Charleston  failed  m  1863.  So 
did  this  assault  on  Fort  Wagr.er  led  by  the 
54th,  which  .suffered  nearly  50  percent  casual- 
ties in  the  attack.  One  of  them  was  Co!.  Rob- 
ert Gould  .Shaw,  killed  while  leading  his  men 
over  the  parapet.  But  if  in  this  narrow  sense 
the  attack  was  a  failure,  in  a  more  profound 
sense  it  was  a  success  of  historic  propor- 
tions. The  unflinching  behavior  of  the  regi- 
ment in  the  face  of  an  overwhelming  hail  of 
lead  and  iron  answered  the  skeptic^s  ques- 
tion. "Will  the  Negro  fighf'^  It  dem- 
onstrated the  manhood  and  courage  of  the 
race  to  millions  of  white  people  in  both 
North  and  South  who  had  doubted  whether 
black  men  would  sUind  in  combat  against 
soldiers  of  the  self-styled  master  race. 

The  events  that  led  to  this  epochal  mo- 
ment in  .\fro-American  history  represented  a 
radical  evolution  of  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  original  war  aims  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln^s  Administration  had  been  to 
suppress  an  insurrection  in  11  Southern 
states  and  restore  to  them  their  old  place  in 
the  Union.  The  North  conceived  of  this  as  a 
limited  war  that  would  not  fundamentally 
alter  the  American  polity  or  society— includ- 
ing slavery.  Four  slave  states  had  remained 
loyal  to  the  Union.  In  1861-62  they  would  not 
have  supported  a  war  to  abolish  slavery.  Nei- 
ther would  the  Democrats,  who  constituted 
nearly  half  of  the  Northern  voters.  And  the 
Constitution  that  the  North  was  fighting  to 
defend  guaranteed  the  protection  of  slavery 
in  states  that  wanted  it.  Therefore,  despite 
Lincoln"s  personal  abhorrence  of  slavery,  he 
could  not  willfully  turn  this  war  for  the 
Union  into  a  war  against  slavery.  Nor  could 
his  War  Department  accept  black  volunteers 
in  the  Union  Army  in  1861.  for  to  do  so  would 
have  sent  a  signal  that  this  was  to  be  an  abo- 
lition war. 

By  1862.  though,  it  was  becoming  such  a 
way  by  the  actions  of  slaves  themselves  and 
of  the  Lincoln  Administration  and  Congress, 
and  by  the  accelerating  momentum  of  the 
conflict.  It  had  become  a  total  war.  not 
merely  a  militia  action  to  suppress  insurrec- 
tion. Thousands  of  slaves  flocked  to  Union 
army  posts  when  Northern  troops  invaded 
portions  of  the  South.  Abolitionists  and  radi- 
cal Republicans  insisted  that  they  must  be 
granted  freedom.  The  success  of  Confederate 
military  offensives  in  1862  convinced  repub- 
licans, including  Lincoln,  that  the  North 
could  not  win  the  war  without  mobilizing  all 
its  resources  and  striking  against  Southern 
resources  used  to  sustain  the  Confederate 
war  effort.  The  most  important  such  re- 
source was  slavery,  for  slaves  constituted 
the  majority  of  the  South's  labor  force.  In 
the  summer  of  1862  Congress  enacted  legisla- 
tion confiscating  the  property  of  Confed- 
erates, including  slaves.  Lincoln  followed 
this  with  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  to 
free  the  slaves,  invoking  his  power  as  com- 
mander in  chief  to  seize  enemy  prcjpeny  used 
to  wage  war  against  the  United  .Suites.  The 
Proclamation  also  stated  that  blacks  would 
be  ••received  into  the  armed  services  of  the 
United  States. •' 

These  events  underlay  the  decision  of  Gov- 
ernor .John  Andrew  of  Massachusetts  to  orga- 
nize a  black  regiment,  which  became  the 
54th  Massachusetts.  A  bold  experiment, 
black  soldiers  could  be  made  acceptable  m 
the  context  of  the  time  only  if  they  were 
commanded  by  white  officers.  Andrew  was 
determined  to  appoint  officers  -of  firm  anti- 
slavery  principles  .  .  .  superior  to  a  vulgar 
contempt  for  color."  In  Robert  Gould  Shaw. 


a  son  of  a  prommeni  abolitionist  family,  he 
found  his  man.  .^s  black  volunteers  came 
into  training  camp  near  Boston  during  the 
spring  of  1863.  Shaw  shaped  them  into  a  high- 
morale  outfit  eager  to  prove  their  mettle 

In  May  1863  the  54th  completed  its  training 
and  marched  through  Boston  to  emibark  for 
the  front  la  scene  nicely  depicted  m  Glory). 
.■\bout  the  same  time  the  New  York  Tribune, 
the  leading  Northern  newspaper  and  a  sup- 
porter of  arming  blacks  to  fight  for  the 
Union  and  freedom,  observed  that  most  Yan- 
kees now  endorsed  that  radical  policy,  but 
many  still  wondered  whether  blacks  would 
make  good  soldiers.  •'Loyal  whites  have  gen- 
erally become  willing  that  they  should 
fight,"'  declared  a  Tribune  editorial,  ••but  the 
great  majority  have  no  faith  that  they  will 
do  so.  Many  hope  they  will  prove  cowards 
and  sneaks— others  greatly  fear  it  ' 

The  .T4th  was  not  the  first  black  regiment 
organized,  or  the  first  to  see  combat  To  test 
the  waters  on  this  issue,  the  War  Depart- 
ment quietly  allowed  Union  commanders  of 
forces  occupying  portions  of  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  the  Kansas-Missouri  border, 
and  the  South  Carolina  sea  Islands  to  begin 
organizing  black  regiments  m  the  fall  of 
1862.  Four  of  these  regiments  had  fought  In 
actions  connected  with  the  Vickshurg  cam- 
paign during  May  and  June  1963.  winning 
plaudits  for  their  performance.  But  these 
events  had  received  little  publicity  in  the 
Northern  press. 

The  recruitment  of  black  combat  troops 
was  still  regarded  as  a  risky  experiment 
when  600  men  of  the  54th  moved  out  at  dusk 
on  July  18  to  the  attack  on  Fort  Wagner 
During  the  next  few  hours  they  more  than 
justified  the  experiment.  Forced  by  the 
ocean  on  one  side  and  swamps  on  the  other 
to  approach  the  fort  along  several  hundred 
yards  of  narrow  beach,  the  regiment  moved 
forward  steadily  through  bursting  shells  and 
murderous  musketry,  losing  men  every  step 
of  the  way  but  continuing  right  up  the  ram- 
parts and  breaching  the  parapet  before  the 
immense  strength  of  the  works  stopped 
them..  (The  portrayal  of  this  attack  in  Giory 
is  the  most  realistic  combat  footage  m  any 
Civil  War  movie  I  have  seen,  i 

A  war  correspondent  for  the  New  Y'ork 
Tribune  vividly  described  the  battle  to 
Northern  newspaper  readers.  The  54th's  at- 
tack did  more  than  prove  that  Fort  Wagner 
was  impregnable  to  infantry  assault:  it  dis- 
abused hund.'-eds  of  thousands  of  Northerners 
of  their  stereotypes  "Who  asks  now  m  doubt 
and  derision.  'Will  the  Negro  Fight"'"^^  com- 
mented one  abolitionist.  "The  answer  is  spo- 
ken from  the  cannon^s  mouth  ...  it  comes 
to  us  from  .  .  .  those  graves  beneath  Fort 
Wagner's  walls,  which  the  .American  people 
w",ll  surely  never  forget."  "Through  the  can- 
non smoke  of  the  dark  night, '•  said  the  At- 
lantic Monthly,  "the  manhood  of  the  colored 
race  shines  before  many  eyes  that  would  not 
see.'^  For  the  New  York  Tribune,  the  assault 
resolved  any  lingering  doubts:  ■•it  made  Fort 
Wagner  such  a  name  to  the  colored  race  as 
Bunker  Hill  had  been  for  ninety  years  to  the 
while  Yankees." 

White  officers  of  the  54th  represented  the 
elite  of  New  England  society.  Some,  includ- 
ing Shaw,  were  Harvard  alumni  and  sons  of 
prominent  families.  Several— also  were  comi- 
bat  veterans  of  white  regiment.s  during  the 
first  two  years  of  the  war.  Anti-slavery  in 
conviction,  they  had  willingly  risked  stigma 
and  ridicule  to  cast  their  lot  with  a  black 
regiment.  Shaw's  death  made  a  deeper  im- 
pression on  Yankee  culture  than  that  of  any 
of  the  other  35.000  men  from  New  England 
killed    in    the    Civil    War,    The    clergyman 
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Henry  Ward  Beecher  wrote  that  Shaw's  mar- 
tyrdom had  retfeneraied  Boston's  past  glury 
aa  America's  cradle  of  freedom  "Our  young 
men  seemed  iKnoble:  the  faith  of  old  heroic 
times  had  died  .  but  the  trumpet  of  this 
war  sounded  the  call  and  OhI  how  joyful  has 
t:>een  the  sight  of  such  unexpected  nobleness 
in  our  young  men."  Ralph  Waldo  Kmerson 
and  James  Russell  Lowell  extolled  Shaw  In 
verse.  Lowell  wrote: 
Right  in  the  van. 

On  the  red  rampart's  slippery  swell. 
With  heart  that  teat  a  charge,  he  fell 
Foeward.  as  fits  a  man; 
But  the  high  soul   burns  on  to  light  men's 

feet 
Where   death   for   noble   ends   makes  dying 
sweet. 

The  Confederate  defenders  of  Fort  Wagner 
stripped  Shaw's  body  and  dumped  it  into  an 
unmarked  mass  grave  with  the  bodies  of  the 
men  of  the  regiment  who  had  been  killed  in 
the  attack.  When  the  Union  commander  sent 
a  flag  of  truce  across  the  lines  a  day  later  to 
request  the  return  of  Shaw  s  bc>dy  (a  cus- 
tomary practice  for  high-ranking  officers 
killed  in  the  Civil  War),  a  Confederate  officer 
replied  contemptuously.  "We  have  buried 
him  with  his  niggers"  This  produced  bitter- 
ness as  well  as  more  poetry  in  the  North,  the 
best  of  which  was  perhaps  these  lines  by  an 
obscure  bard 
They  buried  him  with  his  niggers! 

A  wide  grave  should  it  be 
They  buried  more  in  that  shallow  trench 

Than  human  eye  could  see 
Ay.  all  the  shames  and  sorrows 

of  more  than  a  hundred  years 
Lie  under  the  weight  of  that  Southern  soil 

Despite  those  cruel  sneers. 

Several  weeks  after  the  battle.  Union 
forces  finally  occupied  Fort  Wagner  after  a 
punishing  naval  bombai-dment  had  compelled 
the  Confederates  to  evacuate  It  When  a 
Union  officer  offered  to  search  for  Shaw's 
grave  to  recover  his  body.  Shaw's  father 
wrote  an  eloquent  letter  to  stop  the  enter- 
prise- "We  hold  that  a  soldier's  most  appro- 
priate burial-place  is  on  the  field  where  he 
has  fallen."  The  most  fitting  marker  for 
Shaw  and  the  soldiers  of  the  54th  is  Augustus 
St  Gaudens's  superb  bas-relief  sculpture  on 
Boston  Common  showing  Shaw  in  the  fore- 
ground on  his  horse  while  his  soldiers  march 
alongside  with  shouldered  rifles  and  heads 
held  high  in  pride— surely  the  noblest  of  the 
thousands  of  Civil  War  monuments  in  this 
country. 

The  apotheosis  of  Shaw  and  his  men  In 
.July  1863  came  just  after  the  terrible  four- 
day  draft  riot  in  New  York  City.  The  riot  had 
been  fueled  in  part  by  the  hostility  of  Irish- 
Americans  to  blacks  and  to  being  drafted  to 
fight  in  a  war  to  free  the  slaves,  who  they 
feared  would  come  North  to  compete  for  jobs 
and  social  space.  Black  New  Yorkers  were 
the  chief  victims  of  the  rioters.  On  July  15 
the  mob  beat  to  death  the  nephew  of  one  of 
the  54th's  sergeants.  Robert  Simmons:  three 
days  latter  Simmons  was  mortally  wounded 
in  the  attack  on  Fort  Wagner. 

The  draft  riot  occurred  in  the  context  of 
opposition  by  Northern  Democrats  to  the 
Lincoln  Administration's  war  policies,  in- 
cluding emancipation,  black  soldiers,  and 
the  draft.  Democrats  had  done  much  to  stir 
up  the  racial  hatreds  manifested  by  the  riot- 
ers, who  chanted  the  anti-war  and  anti-black 
slogans  of  the  "Copperhead"  wing  of  the 
party.  Few  Republican  commentators  failed 
to  juxtapose  the  draft  riot  with  the  heroic 
conduct  of  the  Mth  at  Fort  Wagner,  and  to 
point  to  the  moral   black  men  who  fought  for 


the  Union  deserve  more  respect  than  while 
men  who  rioted  against  it. 

Lincoln  himself  made  this  point  in  a  public 
letter  to  a  political  meeting  in  August  1863. 
which  was  reprinted  in  nearly  every  North- 
ern newspaper.  "Some  of  the  commanders  of 
our  armies  in  the  field  who  have  given  us  our 
most  important  successes.  "  wrote  Lincoln, 
"believe  the  emancipation  policy,  and  the 
use  of  colored  troops,  constitute  the  heaviest 
blow  yet  dealt  to  the  rebellion."  This  was  a 
reference  to  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  in  a 
recent  letter  to  Lincoln  had  endorsed  the 
value  of  black  regiments.  Addressing  himself 
to  antl-emancipatlon  Democrats.  Lincoln 
continued  "You  say  you  will  not  fight  to 
free  negroes.  Some  of  them  seem  willing  to 
fight  for  you."  that  is.  for  the  Union. 

The  performance  of  the  Mth  at  Fort  Wag- 
ner not  only  advanced  the  liberation  of 
slaves,  it  also  helped  to  liberate  Lincoln 
from  the  constitutional  and  political  con- 
straints that  had  earlier  inhibited  the  Presi- 
dent from  making  this  war  for  the  Union  a 
war  against  slavery-  an  institution  that  Lin- 
coln had  often  branded  a  "monstrous  injus- 
tice." In  a  moving  peroration  of  this  public 
letter  written  a  month  after  Fort  Wagner. 
Lincoln  wrote  that  when  final  victory 
brought  a  new  birth  of  freedom  to  the  re- 
united Stales,  "there  will  be  some  black 
men  who  can  remember  thai,  with  silent 
tongue,  and  clenched  teeth,  and  steady  eye. 
and  well-poised  bayonet,  they  have  helped 
mankind  on  to  this  great  consummation: 
while.  I  fear,  there  will  be  some  whites  ones, 
unable  to  forget  that,  with  malignant  heart, 
and  deceitful  speech,  they  have  strove  to 
hinder  it" 

Glory  does  not  go  into  detail  about  the  Im- 
pact of  the  battle  of  Fort  Wagner  on  North- 
ern opinion:  It  Is  sketchy  on  the  political 
context  of  the  black  soldier  issue:  it  does  not 
mention  the  draft  not.  The  Mth  continued  to 
serve  through  the  war.  fighting  in  several 
more  battles  and  skirmishes.  The  movie, 
though  ends  with  the  attack  on  Fort  Wagner 
That  is  appropriate,  for  Shaw  is  the  central 
figure  in  the  film.  His  death  makes  a  fitting 
climax  to  the  drama  whose  tensions  build 
steadily  to  that  moment  of  consummation.  If 
the  54th  had  done  nothing  else  in  the  war. 
this  would  have  elevated  it  to  the  deserved 
status  of  most  famous  of  the  166  black  regi- 
ments in  the  Union  Army.  If  it  is  not  lit- 
erally true,  as  the  caption  appearing  on  the 
screen  at  the  end  of  the  movie  would  have  it. 
that  the  bravery  of  the  54th  at  Fort  Wagner 
caused  Congress  to  authorize  more  black 
regiments — that  had  happened  months  ear- 
lier—the example  of  the  54th  did  help  to 
transform  experiment  into  policy.  It  also 
helped  to  earn  a  front-line  combat  role  for 
many  other  black  regiments  instead  of  the 
rear-area  role  as  service  and  labor  battalions 
that  had  been  their  original  purpose.  A 
central  theme  of  Glory  is  Shaw's  determined 
fight  to  win  a  combat  assignment  for  the 
Mth.  so  it  can  earn  respect  for  black  man- 
hood and  overcome  the  stereotype  of  shift- 
less, cowering,  comic  darkies. 

Glory  portrays  this  theme  with  sensitivity 
and  dramatic  power— «ven  though  many 
scenes  and  characters  that  convey  it  are  fic- 
tional. This  raises  the  question  posed  by 
Richard  Bernstein's  Times  article  "Can  Mov- 
ies Teach  History?  "  He  observes  that  'more 
people  are  getting  their  history,  or  what 
they  think  is  history,  from  the  movies  these 
days  than  from  the  standard  history  books." 
For  every  person  who  has  read  one  of  the 
several  excellent  histories  of  black  soldiers 
In  the  Civil  War,  a  hundred  or  more  will  see 
this    movie.    That    being    true,    does    "the 
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filmmaker,  like  the  novelist,  have  license  to 
use  the  material  of  history  selectively  and 
partially  in  the  goal  of  entertaining,  creat- 
ing a  good  dramatic  product,  even  forging 
what  is  sometimes  called  the  poetic  truth,  a 
truth  truer  than  the  literal  truth?  "  asks 
Bernstein  In  other  words.  "Does  it  matter  if 
the  details  are  wrong  if  the  underlying 
meaning  of  events  is  accurate?" 

Glory  does  confront  the  literal-minded  his- 
torian With  this  question  on  several  occa- 
sions. Most  of  the  details  are  right.  And 
when  they  are  wrong,  there  is  often  a  ration- 
al explanation  thai  minimizes  the  distortion. 
Knowledgeable  viewers  will  note  that  in  the 
movie  the  Mth  charges  southward  against 
Fort  Wagner,  with  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  It? 
left,  when  in  reality  the  assault  went  north- 
ward The  reason  is  the  configuration  of  the 
Georgia  teach  where  the  set  of  Fort  Wagner 
was  built,  which  required  a  southward  as- 
sault. Does  it  really  matter? 

Some  errors  in  the  film  are  inexplicable, 
ihough.  because  they  seem  to  serve  no  pur- 
pose. The  Mth  began  organizing  in  February 
1863.  not  three  months  earlier  In  his  brief 
cameo  role,  black  leader  Frederick  Douglass 
IS  presented  as  a  venerable  sage  whose  screen 
appearance  is  modeled  on  a  photograph 
taken  a  quarter  century  later  when  Douglass 
was  in  his  70s  instead  of  the  vigorous  45  he 
was  in  1863  The  real  Robert  Gould  Shaw  re- 
ceived the  offer  of  command  of  the  Mth  by 
letter  from  Governor  .Andrew  borne  by  his  fa- 
ther to  Shaw  m  winter  camp  with  his  regi- 
ment I  the  2nd  Massachusetts!  in  Virginia. 
Rob  discussed  it  earnestly  with  his  father, 
wrestled  with  his  conscience  overnight,  de- 
clined, then  changed  his  mind  a  day  later 
and  accepted  In  the  movie.  Shaw  is  attend- 
ing an  elegant  drawing-room  party  in  Boston 
while  on  furlough  when  Andrew  offers  the 
command:  without  a  pause.  Shaw  accepts. 
Literal  history  in  this  case  would  seem  to 
have  offered  greater  dramatic  possibilities 
for  gelling  at  a  deeper  truth  than  the  cine- 
matic version. 

Except  for  Shaw,  the  principal  characters 
in  the  film  are  fictional:  there  was  no  real 
Maj  Cabot  Forbes:  no  Emerson-quoting 
black  boyhood  friend  of  Shaw's  named 
Thomas  Searles:  no  tough  Irish  Sergeant- 
Major  Mulcahy:  no  black  Sergeant  and  fa- 
ther-figure John  Rawlins:  no  brash,  hardened 
Private  Trip.  Indeed,  there  is  a  larger  fiction 
involved  here.  The  movie  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  moat  of  the  Mth's  soldiers  were 
former  slaves.  But  in  fact,  the  regiment  was 
recruited  mainly  in  the  North  and  most  of 
the  men  had  always  been  free  Some  of  them 
came  from  prominent  Northern  black  fami- 
lies: two  of  Frederick  Douglass'  sons  were 
among  the  first  to  sign  up.  The  older  son. 
Lewis,  was  sergeant-major  of  the  regiment 
from  the  start.  The  young  adjutant  of  the 
legiment.  wounded  in  the  assault  on  Fort 
Wagner,  was  Garth  Wilkinson  James,  broth- 
er of  William  and  Henry  James.  A  dramatic 
and  important  story  about  the  relationship 
of  Northern  blacks  to  slavery  and  the  war. 
and  about  the  wartime  ideals  of  New  Eng- 
land culture,  could  have  been  constructed 
from  a  cast  of  real,  historical  figures.  The 
story  also  might  have  included  Sergeant 
Simmons,  his  nephew,  and  the  draft  riot. 

But  the  story  that  producer  Freddie  Fields, 
director  Edward  Zwick.  and  screenwriter 
Kevin  Jarre  chose  to  tell  is  equally  impor- 
tant—and. in  that  sense  of  "'the  underlying 
meaning  of  events."  equally  true.  This  is  a 
film  not  simply  about  the  Mth  Massachu- 
setts, but  about  blacks  in  the  Civil  War 
Most  of  the  178.000  black  soldiers  (and  10.000 
black    sailors)    were    slaves    until    a     fiw 
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months,  even  a  few  days,  before  they  joined 
up.  They  fought  for  their  freedom,  for  the 
freedom  of  their  families,  their  people.  This 
was  the  most  revolutionary  feature  of  a  war 
that  wrought  a  revolutionary  trans- 
formation m  .\merica  by  freeing  four  million 
slaves  and  uprooling  the  social  structure  of 
half  the  country,  .^rms  in  the  hands  of  .slaves 
had  been  the  nightmare  of  Southern  whites 
for  generations  In  I86;3  the  nightmare  came 
true  It  achieved  a  new  dignity,  self-respect, 
and  militancy  for  the  former  slaves  who 
fought  for  the  Union.  It  helped  them  achieve 
equal  citizenship  and  political  rights-  for  a 
time-  after  the  war 

That  IS  the  real  story  told  by  Glory.  That 
is  why  most  of  the  soldiers  are  depicted  as 
form.er  slaves.  It  is  a  story  of  their  trans- 
fiirmalion  from  an  oppressed  to  a  proud  peo- 
ple It  is  a  story  told  skillfully  through  sev- 
eral of  the  fictional  events  in  the  film— the 
incident  of  the  racist  quartermaster  who  ini- 
tially refuses  to  distribute  shoes  to  Shaw's 
men:  the  punishment  of  Trip  by  whipping  for 
going  AWOL,  the  regiment's  dramatic  re- 
fusal on  principle  to  accept  less  pay  than 
white  soldiers,  which  launched  an  ultimately 
successful  movement  to  shame  Congress  into 
equalizing  the  pay  of  black  soldiers  (this  ac- 
tually happened,  but  at  Shaw's  initiative, 
not  Trip'si;  the  religious  meeting  the  night 
before  the  assault  on  Fort  Wagner 

It  is  a  story  told  symbolically  in  one  of  the 
most  surreal  and.  at  first  glance,  irrelevant 
scenes  in  the  movie,  when  Shaw  gallops  his 
horse  along  a  path  flanked  by  stakes,  each 
with  a  watermelon  (in  February  in  Massa- 
chusetts?) jammed  on  its  top.  Shaw  slashes 
right  and  left  with  his  sword  slicing  and 
smashing  every  watermelon.  The  point  be- 
comes clear  when  we  recall  the  identifica- 
tion of  watermelons  with  the  darky  stereo- 
type. If  the  image  of  smashed  watermelons 
in  Glory  can  replace  that  of  moonlight  and 
magnolias  in  Gone  with  the  Wind  as  Ameri- 
ca's cinematic  version  of  the  Civil  War.  it 
will  be  a  great  gain  for  truth. 
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n  1530 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mrs.  Meyers]. 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  in  support  of  this  important 
resolution.  This  memorial  to  honor  the 
sei'vice  of  African-American  soldiers 
during-  the  Civil  War  is  long-  overdue. 
Over  180.000  black  men  joined  the 
Union  .Ai'my.  At  the  war's  end  African- 
.Americans  made  up  nearly  10  percent 
of  the  Northern  Arm.v.  despite  being- 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  North's  popu- 
lation. 

The  excellent  movie  "Glory"  has 
made  many  Americans  newly  aware  of 
the  role  African-American  soldiers 
played  in  the  war  that  ended  slaver.v. 
The  54th  Massachusetts  Regiment's  as- 
sault on  Fort  Wagner  in  Charleston 
Harbor  portrayed  in  that  film  was  a 
shininfT  example  of  Black  Americans' 
courage  and  fighting  spirit.  But.  con- 
trary to  the  belief  of  most,  it  was  not 
the  first  action  fought  by  black  Union 
soldiers. 

That  honor  belongs  to  the  men  of  the 
First  Kansas  Colored  Volunteers, 
which  was  later  redesignated  the  79th 
United  States  Colored  Infantry.  Re- 
cruiting began  for  this  unit  in  August 
1862.  even  before  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  officially  authorized 
black  regiments.  The  First  Kansas  Col- 
ored first  fought  at  the  Battle  of  Island 
.Mounds.  MO.  October  28.  1862.  Although 
man.v  black  regiments  saw  limited 
combat,  the  First  Kansas  fought  in  an- 
other 11  battles  after  Island  Mounds. 
And  although  the  battles  in  which  the 
unit  was  engaged  were  nowhere  near  as 
well-known  as  Fort  Wagner  or  Peters- 
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burg",  these  were  not  minor  skirmishes. 
Of  the  over  2.000  regiments  raised  by 
the  Union,  the  First  Kansas  Colored 
Volunteers  ranked  21st  m  highest  per- 
centage of  total  enrollment  killed  in 
action. 

I  commend  the  gentlelady  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  her  leadership 
in  sponsoring  this  legislation.  I  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  these  brave 
Kansans  will  get  the  memorial  and  rec- 
ognition they  have  so  long  deserved. 

Mr.  CL.AY".  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Blackwell]. 

Mr.  BLACKWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion. The  contributions  of  African- 
Americans  during  the  Civil  War. 
though  often  passed  over  by  many  his- 
torians, were  unparalleled,  and  their 
injection  into  the  war  truly  marked  a 
turning  point  for  the  Union  Army. 

One  need  look  no  further  than  the 
words  of  President  .Abraham  Lincoln 
who  stated  in  a  letter  to  his  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Andrew  Johnson; 

The  bare  sight  of  fifty  thousand  armed. 
and  drilled  black  soldiers  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  would  end  the  rebellion  at  once. 

Mr.  Speaker,  approximately  186.000 
blacks  became  Union  soldiers  during 
the  Civil  War.  These  brave  souls  served 
under  officers  of  another  persuasion 
who  were  often  resentful,  and  resorted 
to  racist  tactics  to  bully  their  troops. 

Therefore,  with  these  obstacles,  and 
a  substantial  difference  in  pay  between 
white  and  black  soldiers,  these  men  es- 
sentially had  to  prove  themselves,  long 
before  they  even  reached  the  battle- 
field. 

Even  worse.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  the 
miserable  fate  suffered  by  the  black 
Union  soldier,  who  became  a  POW  in  a 
Confederate  camp. 

To  say  the  least,  the  Confederacy  was 
not  thrilled  at  the  prospect  of  having 
their  slaves  witness  the  sight  of  an 
armed,  black  man  in  a  Union  Army 
outfit. 

One  Union  soldier  kept  a  diary  of  the 
horrendous  actions  inflicted  upon  these 
men.  His  words  read: 

Most  of  the  negroes  found  m  blue  uniform 
were  promptly  killed.  Others  I  saw  stripped 
of  their  clothing,  and  they  were  killed  by 
having  their  brains  beaten  out  by  the  butt 
end  of  the  muskets  in  the  hands  of  the 
Rebels, 

Yet.  despite  the  obstacles  that  Afri- 
can-Americans m  the  Union  Army 
faced  everyday  of  this  bloody  war.  they 
fought  with  the  utmost  courage,  and 
their  selfless  actions  resulted  in  a  num- 
ber of  key  Union  battle  victories. 

In  the  name  of  these  unknown  sol- 
diers, who  gave  their  lives  in  the  name 
of  preserving  our  great  Nation,  the 
time  has  come  to  go  forth,  and  con- 
struct a  memorial  to  these  fearless 
men. 

It  is  time  for  America  to  right  the 
wrong:  it  is  time  to  set  the  record 
straight.  We  owe  this  to  these  brave 
men. 
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I  commend  the  ^enUewoman  in  her 

efforts  on  this  noble  project. 

Mr  BAKRK'rr  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  lo  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  DuRNAN). 

D  1540 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  beyond  words 
that  this  House  Joint  Resolution  320  is 
before  us.  and  I  trust  is  going  to  go 
through  unanimously,  as  is  only  fit- 
ting. I  do  want  to  mention  a  few  things 
about  just  how  fitting  this  is  and  how 
long  overdue  this  memorial  will  be. 
Other  than  freedom,  sometimes  free- 
dom, about  the  only  good.  I  repeat  the 
only  good,  that  comes  out  of  the  raw 
evil  of  warfare  is  that  beautiful  line 
from  scripture:  'Greater  love  than  this 
no  man  has  that  he  give  his  life  for  an- 
other." John  15:13.  In  civilian  life,  we 
see  that  virtue  sometimes  in  police 
work,  or  when  people  rescue  people 
from  plane  crashes,  or  burning  car 
crashes,  or  at  sea.  or  threatened  drown- 
ing accident,  or  in  social  work  where 
usually  somebody  gives  their  whole  life 
span  for  another  over  a  50-  or  60-year 
span,  thus  their  entire  life.  But  in  war 
it  becomes  intensely  dramatic,  a  brief 
moment  in  time,  sometimes  one  coura- 
geous moment,  such  as  a  soldier  throw- 
ing his  body  over  a  grenade  to  save  five 
or  six  of  his  friends. 

Well,  such  was  the  raw  courage  in  the 
struggle  of  black  soldiers.  African- 
American  soldiers,  fighting  in  the  Civil 
War.  This  page  of  our  history  is  still 
generally  unknown  in  our  popular  cul- 
ture, until  that  is.  the  movie  came  out 
over  Vv  years  ago.  called  "Glory."  and 
what  a  glorious  motion  picture  it  was 
and  is.  Why  it  did  not  sweep  the  Acad- 
emy Awards  I  do  not  know.  I  think  it 
won  two.  It  came  out  the  same  month 
as  another  film,  more  highly  touted  by 
the  popular  culture  and  liberal  critics, 
called  "Born  on  the  Fourth  of  July."  a 
film  that  was  absolutely  corrosive  in 
the  way  it  poisoned  the  minds  of  Amer- 
icans against  their  Government  and 
against  all  of  their  military  services, 
particularly  our  proud  U.S  Marine 
Corps. 

I  saw  these  two  films  literally  hours 
apart.  "Glory"  swept  me  up  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  unique  and  e.xceedingly  cou- 
rageous 54th  Regiment  out  of  Boston. 
This  infantry  regiment  was  com- 
manded by  a  young  white  colonel.  Rob- 
ert Shaw,  who  had.  in  the  course  of 
being  raised  in  a  politically  conscious 
family,  met  in  Boston  some  of  the 
great  black  leaders  and  orators  of  that 
day  who  were  making  such  an  eloquent 
case  for  freedom  for  slaves  in  the  land 
of  the  free. 

His  courageous  leadership  of  very 
brave  men  is  truly  remarkable  in  the 
annals  of  the  whole  Civil  War.  This 
noble  story  was  probably  buried  for 
over  a  century  because  of  preju<iice  in 
our  country,  but  has  now  come  mag- 
nificently into  our  consciousness. 


There  was  always  a  beautiful  memo- 
rial, an  amalgam  of  heroic  men  in  bas- 
relief  in  a  park  in  Boston  dedicated  to 
Colonel  Robert  Shaw  and  the  men  of 
the  54th  Regiment  who  had  died  on  the 
beaches  assaulting  Battery  Wagner, 
sometimes  imprecisely  called  Fort 
Wagner,  on  the  coast  of  South  Caro- 
lina. It  was  a  glorious  but  tragic  bat- 
tle. The  Union  forces  did  not  take  the 
battery.  They  were  slaughtered  all  dur- 
ing the  night  as  they  assaulted  the 
high  fortifications  of  the  battery  and 
its  cannons.  Commander  Shaw  died 
with  all  his  leading  officers  and  all  of 
his  black  NCO's.  but  the  page  of  mili- 
tary history  they  wrote  is  stirring  in- 
deed. It  is  also  a  counterpoint  to  the 
terrible  tragedy  at  Fort  Pillow,  an  ob- 
scure outpost  in  western  Tennessee 
where  300  black  soldiers  under  the  com- 
mand of  white  officers  who  called  for 
an  honorable  surrender  were  then  mas- 
sacred in  cold  blood  by  the  rebel  forces 
who  had  promised  them  safety  as  pris- 
oners of  war 

These  and  other  stories  have  been 
lost  to  most  generations  of  Americans 
ever  since,  so  I  hope  that  this  great 
memorial  to  be,  in  a  prominent  place 
in  this  city,  will  not  undo  this  injustice 
but  will  give  inspiration  to  generations 
of  African-American  young  men  and 
women  yet  unborn  and  will  let  all 
Americans  know  of  the  great  role  Afri- 
can-Americans have  performed  in 
every  single  war  from  Crispus  Attucks' 
death  on  the  gi-een  at  Lexington  in 
April  1775  right  down  to  Desert  Storm 
last  year.  Our  black  brothers  and  sis- 
ters have  fought  under  arms  side  by 
side  with  their  peers  and  earned  with 
their  blood  every  breath  of  freedom 
that  we  and  they  know  in  this  great 
Nation  today  and  for  whatever  time 
God  allots  this  land  into  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like  to  add 
some  additional  remarks  m  our  quest  lo  estab- 
lish a  memorial  to  Alncan-Americans  who 
gave  their  lives  for  freedom  as  Union  soldiers 
during  that  fratricidal  struggle  which  began 
131  years  ago  Although  our  Civil  War  began 
as  a  battle  between  the  tMorth  and  South  over 
Stales  rights,  our  great  President.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  recognized  in  writing  in  the  prophetic 
Emancipation  Proclamation  that  there  was 
more  at  stake — the  rights  of  the  individual,  in- 
cluding African-Americans  forced  to  leave  their 
native  lands  and  work  as  slaves  in  our  colo- 
nies After  nationhood,  many  of  these  new 
Americans  escaped  to  the  North  and.  with  no 
requirement,  put  their  hard  fought  freedom  on 
the  line  to  take  up  arms  and  fight  and  prob- 
ably die  so  that  others  might  en|oy  this  same 
new  freedom.  Whatever  the  ethnic  heritage 
everyone  bleeds  the  same  color  blood  on  the 
battlefield.  Let  us  now  honor  those  who  fought 
so  bravely  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual, rights  they  were  denied,  but  rights  they 
helped  earn  with  blood  and  pain  as  Union  sol- 
diers— support  a  memorial  to  African-Ameri- 
cans who  died  in  battle  during  the  Civil  War. 

Mr,  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr  P.wnk) 
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Mr.  PA'i'NE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  voice  my  sup- 
port for  House  Joint  Resolution  320.  es- 
tablishing the  first  memorial  in  Amer- 
ica honoring  those  brave  African- 
American  soldiers  who  fought  for  their 
country  duiing  the  Civil  War. 

By  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  in  1865. 
more  than  180.000  blacks  had  enlisted 
in  the  Union  Army.  Another  200.000 
served  in  service  units  as  teamsters,  la- 
borers, dock  workers  and  pioneers. 
When  recruiting  officially  began  in 
May  18(33,  blacks  were  signing  up  by  the 
tens  of  thousands.  Thirty  regiments 
were  formed  in  less  than  2  months. 
This  represented  12  percent  of  the  en- 
tire army,  but  blacks  made  up  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
Union  States. 

The  determination  and  dedication 
black  soldiers  had  to  serving  the  U.S. 
Govei'nment  was  undaunted,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  within  days  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  in  1861.  President 
Lincoln  made  clear  the  fact  that  Afri- 
can-Americans were  not  welcome  to 
fight. 

Blacks  served  in  all  military 
branches.  All  told,  they  comprised  over 
120  infantry  regiments,  7  cavalry  regi- 
ments, 12  heavy  artillery  regiments,  5 
engineer  regiments,  and  10  batteries  of 
light  artillery. 

And  37.000  black  soldiers  died  serving 
their  country  in  the  Civil  War.  This 
proposed  memorial  on  behalf  of  these 
brave  American  citizens  is  much  more 
than  a  monument;  it  is  a  signal  of  faith 
and  a  show  of  gratitude  to  thousands  of 
loyal  soldiers  who  gave  their  lives  for  a 
country  and  a  cause  in  which  they  be- 
lieved. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
.Michigan  (Mrs.  Collins]. 

Mrs  COLLINS  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  meas- 
ure. The  opportunity  presents  itself 
today  for  oui'  body  to  honor  the  Afri- 
can-Americans who  served  our  countr.y 
in  the  fight  for  freedom.  House  Joint 
Resolution  320  has  been  introduced  by 
my  colleague,  the  delegate  from  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Eleanor  Holmes 
Norton  It  will  provide  for  a  solid  and 
tangible  memorial  to  the  bravery  of 
those  who  fought  for  this  Union  even 
as'they  were  themselves  denied  the  full 
protection  of  this  Union. 

The  construction  of  this  monument 
will  cost  nothing  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  District  of  Columbia  re- 
quest our  permission  to  build  upon 
Federal  lands  within  its  borders  a  na- 
tional memorial  of  the  contributions  of 
African-Americans  who  volunteered  to 
fight  to  keep  the  Union  whole. 

I  support  this  resolution  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me. 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  320  to  es- 
tablish the  first  U  S.  memorial  lo  honor  the  Af- 
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rican-Amencan  soldiers  who  sensed  with 
Union  Forces  during  the  Civil  War.  1861-65 
mark  the  years  during  which  185,000  African- 
American  soldiers  bravely  and  unselfishly 
served  the  Union  Army  to  fight  against  chattel 
slavery.  These  African-American  freedom 
fighters  deserve  this  long  overdue  memorial  to 
be  erected  m  the  District  of  Columbia,  The 
memorial  calls  for  a  design  comprised  of  gran- 
ite slabs  which  will  display  the  name  of  each 
soldier  categorized  by  regiment.  No  Federal 
funds  will  be  utilized  in  the  construction  of  this 
memorial  However,  the  Washington  Metro  is 
responsible  for  the  restoration  of  the  proposed 
part  site.  Other  constructors  will  include  the 
District  of  Columbia  designating  Si 00.000  to 
the  memorial  and  additional  funds  pooled  from 
private  corporations. 

Undoubtedly,  it  is  time  that  we  celebrate 
and  honor  the  valiance  of  the  185.000  African- 
American  soldiers  who  during  the  Civil  War 
gave  their  strength  and  lives  to  the  Union 
Army.  Thus.  I  strongly  support  such  a  fitting 
and  deserved  memorial  to  recognize  these 
soldiers  and  the  historical  significance  of  their 
tight  in  the  Civil  War  Furthermore.  I  can  think 
of  no  bener  place  to  memorialize  these  sol- 
diers than  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  for  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 320.  which  would  establish  the  first  me- 
morial in  the  United  States  to  honor  all  the  Af- 
rican-Americans who  served  with  Union 
Forces  during  the  Civil  War  This  memorial  will 
be  located  m  the  District  of  Columbia  and  will 
not  use  any  Federal  funds 

Atncan-American  men  were  not  included  m 
the  Union  Army  in  the  early  years  of  the  war. 
It  was  primarily  a  shortage  of  manpower  that 
finally  led  to  African-American  men  being  re- 
cruited for  support  roles  such  as  building  forts 
and  bndges  m  mid-l862.  Then,  on  September 
22,  1852.  President  Lincoln  issued  the 
Emanicipation  Proclamation  freeing  the  slaves 
In  that  same  speech  he  stated  his  intention  to 
allow  African-American  men  to  participate  fully 
m  the  operations  of  the  armed  services,  in 
May  1863  the  War  Department  created  the 
bureau  of  colored  troops  and  the  all-black 
regiments  making  up  the  U.S.  colored  troops 
were  soon  participating  in  major  engagements 
against  the  Confederate  troops, 

African-American  soldiers  captured  by  the 
Confederate  Army  suffered  horrifying  abuse — 
including  being  killed  and  being  sold  into  slav- 
ery. Lincoln  countered  by  ordering  that  tor 
every  Union  soldier — including  black  sol- 
diers— killed  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war.  a 
Confederate  soldier  would  be  executed.  For 
every  Union  soldier  sold  into  slavery  a  Con- 
federate soldier  would  be  forced  into  hard 
labor  until  a  Union  soldier  so  enslaved  was  re- 
leased and  given  the  humane  treatment  due  a 
prisoner 

From  1864  through  the  end  of  the  war  the 
number  of  African-American  men  participating 
m  the  conflict  grew  rapidly.  By  the  end  of  the 
war  these  men  had  earned  important  gams  on 
t^jehalf  of  all  African-Americans  beyond  the 
freedom  of  the  slaves.  Black  soldiers  had  won 
the  right  to  equal  pay  and  important  steps  to- 
ward total  equal  duties  from  the  Army,  The 
President  had  reflected  on  the  Government's 
responsibility  to  protect  all  of  its  citizens  re- 
gardless of  class,   color   or  condition — hence 
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the  like  treatment  given  to  Confederate  cap- 
tives by  Union  soldiers  as  was  being  given  to 
African-American  captives  by  the  Confederate 
troops.  A  limited  number  of  the  African-Amer- 
ican soldiers — less  than  100 — became  officers 
and  helped  debunk  the  myth  about  blacks 
lacking  leadership  qualities  when  13  black 
noncommissioned  officers  received  the  Medal 
of  Honor.  Apart  from  the  black  troops,  black 
men  were  hired  as  teamsters,  laborers,  and 
dock  workers. 

Twenty-three  black  soldiers  and  sailors  were 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor.  But  37.000  Afri- 
can-American soldiers — nearly  35  percent  of 
all  blacks  who  served  in  combat — lost  their 
lives  in  the  2  years  that  they  were  included  m 
all  phases  of  the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  approximately 
185,000  African-American  soldiers  who  fought 
with  the  Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War.  The 
memorial  will  honor  every  one  of  these  brave 
freedom  fighters  from  every  regiment  in  the 
Union  Army.  Extensive  research  will  be  con- 
ducted at  Howard  University  to  certify  and  au- 
thenticate all  of  the  names  of  the  soldiers  to 
be  included  in  the  memorial.  The  funds  need- 
ed lo  support  this  research  will  be  raised  from 
private  sources.  Indeed  half  of  the  S1 00.000 
needed  for  the  research  has  already  been  do- 
nated, demonstrating  the  great  support  for  and 
commitment  to  the  project  in  the  Washington, 
DC.  community,  and  the  African-Amencan 
community  at-large. 

The  Civil  War  was  the  beginning  of  African- 
Americans'  full  participation  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices of  the  United  States.  Throughout  the 
years  the  armed  services  have  provided  op- 
portunitie?  for  African-Americans  that  most 
could  not  find  in  civilian  employment  and  serv- 
ice. In  exchange  for  those  opportunities,  at 
various  stages  in  our  history,  the  armed  sen/- 
ices  have  exacted  a  heavy  toll  on  those  same 
young  African-American  men  and  women 
when  they  have  been  sent  from  home  to  par- 
ticipate in  our  wars  and  armed  conflicts  and 
never  returned, 

I  commend  Congresswoman  Eleanor 
Holmes  Norton  today  for  offering  this  forum 
in  which  we  can  pay  tribute  to  all  of  these 
brave  soldiers — these  brave  men  and 
women — throughout  our  time  and  honor  all  of 
their  accomplishments  and  their  sacrifices  by 
supporting  the  creation  of  this  memorial  to 
honor  those  among  them  who  served  with  the 
Union  Forces  during  the  Civil  War,  I  encour- 
age all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill, 

Mr.  DELLUMS,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  fills  my  heart 
with  great  pride  to  rise  today  and  pay  respect 
to  the  185.000  African-Amencan  soldiers  who 
served  with  the  Union  Forces  during  the  Civil 
War, 

The  establishment  of  the  first  memorial  in 
the  United  States  to  honor  these  soldiers  is 
very  important.  It  is  important  because 
throughout  history  many  contributions  of  Afri- 
can-Americans have  been  overlooked  and  for- 
gotten. This  memorial  will  bring  about  world 
consciousness  and  acknowledgment  of  the 
bravery  of  these  soldiers.  I  strongly  believe 
this  recognition  is  long  overdue  and  can  be  a 
beginning  toward  appreciating  the  contribu- 
tions that  African-Americans  have  made  to  this 
country. 

Once  again  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great  honor 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  African-American  soldiers 
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who  fought  in  the  Civil  War.  It  is  with  heartfelt 
appreciation  that  I  acknowledge  the  establish- 
ment of  this  memorial. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois,  Mr,  Speaker,  i  nse 
in  strong  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
320.  legislation  to  establish  the  first  memorial 
in  the  United  States  to  honor  all  Afncan-Amen- 
cans  who  seni/ed  with  Union  Forces  during  the 
Civil  War,  This  will  be  the  only  memorial  m  the 
United  States  dedicated  to  all  African-Amer- 
ican freedom  fighters  from  the  Civil  War  in 
addition,  the  memorial  will  t>e  the  first  to  in- 
clude the  name  of  every  Afncan-Amencan  sol- 
dier from  every  regiment  in  the  Union  Army 

The  185.000  black  soldiers  who  served  in 
the  Union  Army  received  the  lowest  quality 
equipment  and  food,  lived  m  inadequate  hous- 
ing and  were  subjected  to  blatant  racism  and 
discnmination.  Yet.  these  soldiers  had  the  low- 
est desertion  rates  m  the  Army  and  were  in- 
strumental in  bringing  the  Civil  War  to  rest 

Still  today  so  few  American's  are  aware  that 
African-Americans  played  a  vital  role  fighting 
in  the  Union  Army.  So  often  African-American 
history  IS  deliberately  forgotten  and  lost,  and 
the  history  of  these  great  warriors  is  no  excep- 
tion. This  memorial  will  serve  to  give  these 
freedom  fighters  the  recognition  they  merit  and 
end  the  historical  neglect  of  these  forgotten 
heroes. 

The  design  of  the  memonai  calls  for  70 
granite  slabs  with  the  names  of  the  soldiers 
engraved  by  regiment  and  a  free  standing 
statue.  You  may  ask,  Mr,  Speaker,  how  can 
Congress  afford  this  memorial  dunng  these 
times  of  fiscal  crisis?  The  cost  of  the  memorial 
will  not  be  paid  for  with  Federal  funds,  the 
granite  slabs  will  be  included  m  Metro's  res- 
toration budget.  Costs  for  the  proposed  statue 
will  be  paid  for  by  the  District  of  Columbia,  in 
addition,  private  funds  will  be  used  to  pay  for 
research  at  Howard  University  tc  certify  and 
authenticate  all  the  names  included  in  the  me- 
morial. 

Instead  of  placing  the  memorial  m  the  al- 
ready overcrowded  Mall  area,  the  proposed 
site  for  this  memorial  is  a  small  park  at  "0th 
and  U  streets  North  West  near  the  entrance  of 
the  newly  opened  Metro  station.  This  once 
cultural  and  historical  area  has  been  tom  up 
due  to  the  extended  construction  of  the  Metro, 
Not  only  will  this  memorial  honor  black  sol- 
diers, but  It  will  also  serve  to  bring  back  some 
of  the  historical  significance  and  great  cultural 
image  that  U  Street  once  had. 

Honoring  the  contributions  and  sacrifices  of 
all  African-Americans  who  served  with  Union 
Forces  during  the  Civil  War  is  long  over  due, 
therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
historic  legislation, 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker  i  nse  today  m 
strong  support  of  House  Jomi  Resolution  320 
which  would  authorize  a  memorial  m  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  to  honor  African-Americans  who 
sen/ed  as  soldiers  in  the  Union  Army  during 
the  Civil  War. 

During  the  Civil  War.  over  185.000  African- 
Americans  risked  and  m  thousands  of  cases 
gave  their  lives  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  a 
nation  which  did  not  even  recognize  them  as 
persons,  let  alone  citizens.  This  memonai  will 
serve  to  remind  America  of  the  enormous  con- 
tributions made  by  African-Americans  at  this 
most  critical  stage  in  our  Nation's  develop- 
ment— even  though  their  own  stake  was  di- 
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minisht'd  by  sixiailY  arx)  legally  sanctioned  ra- 
cial subordinalion  and  in|ustice 

While  there  are  monuments  in  various  parts 
of  the  Nation  which  pay  tribute  to  particular  Af- 
rican-American  regiments — nx)St  riotatjiy  a 
memorial  in  Boston  honoring  the  Massachu- 
setts b4th  Regiment  of  Volunteer  Infantry,  fea- 
tured in  the  movie  "Glory" — this  will  be  the 
first  memorial  to  honoring  Afncan-Amencan 
soldiers  from  all  regiments  of  the  Union  Army 

During  the  Civil  War,  as  in  other  conflicts. 
African  American  soldiers  demonstrated  valor 
and  bravery  m  fighting  for  their  own  freedom 
and  in  delerKlmg  the  United  States — even 
while  suffering  the  indignity  of  t)eing  placed  in 
separate  units  and  having  been  discouraged 
initially  from  participating  by  President  Lincoln 
In  one  of  the  bloodiest  wars  in  history,  black 
Union  soldiers  died  far  more  frequently  in  bat- 
tle than  their  white  Union  Army  comrades  Af- 
rican-American soldiers  captured  by  Confed- 
erate troops  were  uniformly  sub|ecled  to  tor- 
ture and  execution.  This  memorial  will  ensure 
that  we  do  not  forget  their  sacrifice 

I  would  like  to  commend  Chairman  Bill 
Clav  and  Charlie  ROSE  and  ranking  minority 
members  Bill  Barrett  and  Bill  Thomas  for 
their  leadership  in  approving  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 3?0  for  consideration  by  the  House. 
District  of  Columbia  City  Councilman  Frank 
Smith  iind  former  Washington  Metropolitan 
Transit  Authority  general  manager  and  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
late  Carmen  Turner,  for  conceiving  and  pro- 
moting this  worthy  idea,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  Its  commitment  to  supporting  the 
pro)ect  financially  and  othenwise.  and  DC. 
Delegate  Eleanor  Holmes  Norton  for  intro- 
ducing House  Joint  Resolution  320  and  pro- 
moting this  measure  in  the  House 

I  would  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  |oin  me 
in  supp<:irtin()  this  measure  to  grant  long-over- 
due recocjnition  to  these  bravest  of  American 
heroes 

Mi  .  IfAKKETT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  again 
congratulate  the  gentlewoman  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  bringing 
this  bill  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  m.y  time. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  reguest  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKP:r  pro  tempore  iMr. 
MFt'MKi.  The  ((uestion  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  CI.AVI  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  joint  reso- 
lution. House  Joint  Resolution  320.  as 
amended 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereoD 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  joint 
resolution,  as  amended,  was  passed 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
'■Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
establish,  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  its  environs,  a  memorial  to  African 
Americans  who  served  with  Union 
forces  during  the  Civil  War.". 

.-\  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
tYu-  r.il'le. 
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GHNF.RAL  LEAVE 

Mr  CLAY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  320,  the  joint  resolu- 
tion just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri'' 

There  was  no  dlijectinn 


AMKRICAN  FOLKLIFE  CENTER  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT.  FISCAL 
YKARS    VMi.     1!)M.     199.5.     19%.    AND 

I'tfiT 

Mr.  CLAY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  5058)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  American  Folklife  Center  for 
fiscal  years  1993.  1994,  1995.  1996,  and 
1997. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  ,i058 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houxe  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stales  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  section  8  of  the 
American  Folklife  Preservation  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  2107)  is  amended 

il)  by  sinking  out  "and"  after  "iggi.":  and 

i2i  by  inserting  after  -1992"  the  foUowinK: 
".  $1,171,769  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1993.  $1,368,463  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1994.  $1,562,322  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1995. 
$1,666,857  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1996,  and  $1,834,792  for  the  fiscal  year 
endinK  September  30.  1997" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Clay]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Barrktt]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [.Mr.  Cl.AV). 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  1  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  H.R.  5058,  which 
reauthorizes  the  American  Folklife 
Center  in  the  Library  of  Congress  for  a 
period  of  5  years,  fiscal  years  1993 
through  1997.  No  other  amendments  or 
changes  are  proposed. 

The  5-year  authorization  provided  for 
in  H.R.  ,5058  corresponds  to  a  5-year 
plan  developed  by  the  Folklife  Center 
in  consultation  with  its  board  of  trust- 
ees. 

The  American  Folklife  Center  was 
created  at  the  Library  by  the  American 
Folklife  Preservation  Act  of  1976.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Libraries  and  Memo- 
rials and  the  full  House  Administration 
Committee  have  reviewed  the  Center's 
history,  needs,  budget,  and  value,  and 
we  have  voted  unanimously  to  report 
the  reauthorizing  legislation  before 
this  bod.v  today. 

In  the  past  15  years  the  Center  has 
launched  an  active  program  of  projects 
and  publications  which  celebrate  and 
promote  a  deeper  understanding  of  the 
variety    of   folklife    traditions    in    the 


United  States.  It  has  provided  assist- 
ance to  local.  State,  and  regional  orga- 
nizations seeking  to  encourage  and  un- 
derstand the  grassroots  traditions  of 
their  own  communities.  It  has  provided 
consultant  services  and  access  to  its 
equipment  loan  program  to  its  con- 
stituencies in  all  50  States,  and  it  has 
conducted  major  field  projects,  sur- 
veys, conferences,  and  exhibitions  in 
States  from  Maine  to  Washington, 
from  Alabama  to  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  are  acutely 
aware  of  the  cultural  tensions  that  per- 
meate our  country  today.  We  need  to 
find  ways  to  encourage  citizens  to  draw- 
strength  and  a  sense  of  identity  and 
purpo.se  from  their  diverse  roots.  At 
the  same  time,  we  urgently  need  to  fos- 
ter a  deeper  understanding  of  the  cul- 
tural traditions  of  our  neighbors. 
Grassroots  traditions  have  always 
pointed  the  way  for  Americans  to  ex- 
press themselves  with  dignity  and  cre- 
ativity, and  they  have  often  become  a 
means  for  cultural  sharing  that  builds 
a  stronger  America.  From  crafts  like 
quilting  to  musical  forms  like  blues 
and  jazz,  and  in  ethnic  styles  like  the 
gospel  music  movement.  Americans 
have  rediscovered  in  every  generation 
that  grassroots  arts  and  cultural  tradi- 
tions are  a  key  ingredient  in  building  a 
skilled  and  creative  citizenry  with  a 
healthy  identity  and  an  equally 
healthy  sense  of  community.  The 
American  Folklife  Center  is  doing  its 
part  to  keep  our  grassroots  tradition 
alive,  and  this  legislation  continues 
their  work. 

I  ui-ge  my  colleagues  to  support  and 
adopt  H.R.  5038, 

D  1.550 

.Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  American  Folklife  Center  was 
created  in  1976.  to  preserve  the  present 
American  folklife.  In  America,  the 
term  folklife  encompasses  a  very  broad 
range  of  ethnic  groups,  and  a  diverse 
commonwealth  of  cultures.  In  this 
quickly  changing  world,  many  of  the 
traditional  .■\mencan  customs  are  be- 
coming merely  a  memory  The  Library 
of  Congress  Folklife  Center  collects, 
documents,  and  preserves  these  items 
of  Americana,  for  education  and  re- 
search purposes.  Our  folklife  defines 
who  we  are.  through  the  songs  we  sing, 
the  names  we  give  our  children,  the  re- 
ligious holidays  we  celebrate,  and  the 
various  stories  and  customs  that  are 
passed  down  over  the  years.  Most 
often,  these  expressions  are  main- 
tained, or  perpetuated,  without  formal 
instruction  or  institutional  direction. 
The  Center  today  has  over  1  million 
items  in  their  collection— I  think  just 
about  every  American  could  find  an  as- 
pect of  community  life  and  values,  to 
identify  with  in  this  collection. 

One  may  notice  that  this  legislation 
authorizes  funding  for  the  next  5  years. 
Since    the    creation    of   the    Center    15 


years  ago.  Congre.ss  has  practiced  close 
oversight  on  the  Center  by  reviewing 
funding  proposals  every  3  years.  Now 
that  the  Center  is  firmly  established. 
and  has  demonstrated  its  worthwhile 
purpose,  the  5-year  authorization  al- 
lows for  more  long-range  goal  setting 
and  planning.  The  yearly  increase  in- 
cludes an  inflation  factor,  and  provides 
for  modest  growth  in  program  and 
staffing. 

I  have  found  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive aspects  of  the  Center,  is  their  out- 
reach to  State  programs  across  the  Na- 
tion. This  sharing  of  resources  is  cru- 
cial at  a  time  when  the  overall  funding 
for  libraries  has  declined.  The  Amer- 
ican Folkr.fe  Center  has  provided  con- 
sultant services  and  access  to  its  equip- 
ment loan  program,  to  its  constitu- 
encies in  all  50  States.  Major  field 
projects,  surve.ys.  conferences,  exhibi- 
tions, and  board  of  trustees  meetings 
have  been  conducted  in  29  different 
States.  In  addition.  22  different  States 
have  been  represented  on  the  board  of 
trustees. 

The  American  Folklife  Center  lists 
among  the  subjects  of  their  activities: 
quilting  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 
cowboy  customs  in  Utah  and  Nevada, 
the  new  ethnic  communities  in  Lowell. 
M.\.  fishing  in  Florida,  and  Italian- 
.^mencan  customs  in  California.  The 
Center  has  held  many  conferences, 
workshops,  and  concerts— in  fact  many 
of  us  on  the  Hill  have  enjoyed  their 
summer  concert  series,  held  over  the 
noon  hour,  in  front  of  the  Library's 
main  building. 

1  was  probably  most  impressed  with 
their  outreach  efforts  because  I  re- 
ceived positive  reports  from  Nebraska's 
own  folklorist.  Roger  Welsch.  who 
often  appears  on  CBS"  "Sunday  Morn- 
ing" program.  Mr.  Welsch  shared  with 
me  a  heart-warming  story,  about  the 
.American  Folklife  Center's  old  wax 
cylinder  recordings.  The  first  of  these 
recordings  happened  to  be  from  Nebra.s- 
ka's  own  Omaha  Indian  Tribe.  Mr. 
Welsch  took  the  recordings  to  a  nurs- 
ing home  to  see  how  they  would  be  re- 
ceived by  the  tribal  members.  A  people 
whose  pride  and  hope  had  been  dam- 
aged, were  filled  with  dignity  when 
they  heard  again  the  voices  of  their 
parents  and  grandparents,  and  songs 
they  had  heard  as  children,  but  not 
since. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  believe  this  is 
a  worthwhile,  educational  program, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  my 
support  of  the  Library  of  Congress' 
American  Folklife  Center. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Ms.  Dakar],  the  distinguished  chair- 
person of  the  Subcommittee  on  Person- 
nel and  Police  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

Ms.  0.\KAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  chairman  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  for  this  legislation. 


We  do  not  want  to  let  this  legislation 
slip  through  the  cracks,  because  I 
think  it  is  really  a  lovely  piece  of  legis- 
lation. One  of  the  great  things  about 
our  country  is  the  cultural  mosaic  that 
we  have  of  various  peoples  of  diversity, 
all  with  the  very  special  root  that 
gives  our  country  such  a  wonderful  cul- 
tural asset. 

This  American  P'olklife  Center  which 
IS  based  under  the  auspices  of  the 
greatest  Library  in  the  world,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  is  indeed  very,  very 
important. 

The  small  grants  they  give  to  various 
organizations,  various  cultural  organi- 
zations, will  foster  that  culture  which 
makes  our  country  so  enriched,  is  so 
valuable.  It  is  a  very  small  amount  of 
money  that  over  a  5-year  period  if  very 
worthwhile,  and  I  am  delighted  to  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  DUNCAN]. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  bill. 

I  mean  no  disrespect  to  anyone  in- 
volved with  this  legislation  or  to  the 
folklife  exhibit  for  which  il  provides 
funding.  In  fact,  I  might  vote  for  this 
bill  myself  if  we  had  a  surplus  of  funds 
m  the  Federal  Treasury.  However,  we 
do  not.  As  everyone  knows,  we  have  a 
national  debt  of  $4  trillion,  and  even 
wor.se  than  that,  we  are  losing  SI  bil- 
lion a  day  on  top  of  that  every  day,  in- 
cluding Si  turdays  and  Sundays  and 
holidays. 

While  this  legislation  just  involves  a 
little  less  than  $8  million  in  total.  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  this  is  not  a 
project  that  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  survival  of  this  Nation,  yet  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  we  get  Federal 
spending  under  control. 

This  exhibit  started  in  the  1930's.  but 
it  was  not  until  1976  that  it  required 
funding,  some  $295,000  at  that  time. 
Each  year  since  then  the  cost  has  gone 
up  and  continues  to  go  up  so  that  dur- 
ing the  last  year  of  this  authorization 
the  spending  will  be  $1,834,000. 

D  1600 

This  exhibit  could  continue  with  no 
funding  at  all  through  donations  and 
through  the  work  of  volunteers.  This  is 
the  very  type  of  spending  the  .-American 
people  want  us  to  cut  out. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  oppose  it.  and  I  will 
request  the  yeas  and  nays,  although  I 
realize  that  verj-  few  Members  will  vote 
against  this.  But  I  doubt  that  many 
Members  would  support  it  with  then- 
own  money  if  they  were  asked  to  do  so. 
I  think  that  is  the  way  we  should  look 
at  each  bill  before  us  that  we  consider 
in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  this  bill  and 
ask  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  somewhat  bewil- 
dered at   the  previous  statement  that 
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the  taxpayers  of  America  would  want 
to  use  a  program  like  this  to  help  re- 
duce the  deficit  of  $4  trillion.  We  are 
talking  about  a  program  of  $750,000 
over  a  5-year  period.  I  cannot  imagine 
what  would  get  into  anybody  to  think 
that  this  is  the  kind  of  program  that 
the  American  taxpayers  are  complain- 
ing about. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  have  heard  com,plaints 
from  many  of  my  constituents,  but 
they  are  talking  about  programs  that 
cost  billions  of  dollars  and  they  are  not 
talking  about  these  kinds  of  incon- 
sequential programs  that  are  spread 
out  over  50  States  and  do  the  kind  of 
good  for  the  American  citizens  that 
this  program  does. 

So  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  not 
be  influenced  by  the  previous  speaker's 
statement. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  reauthorization  of  the  American 
Folklife  Center  in  the  Library  of  Congress  We 
Americans  are  a  diverse  lot,  and  our  culture  is 
comprised  of  many,  many  varied  heritages 
and  traditions.  Our  history,  our  culture,  and 
our  folklife  continue  to  play  a  strong  role  m  ou' 
basic  beliefs  and  values,  and  they  will  shape 
our  future.  Since  its  inception  in  "976.  the 
American  Folklife  Center  has  fulfilled  its  man- 
date: preserving  and  presenting  American 
folklife.  Through  studies,  exhibits,  workshops, 
and  more,  the  center  has  helped  us  under- 
stand where  we've  been,  in  our  history  and 
ancestry:  it  has  helped  us  understand  where 
we  are  now.  m  our  current  culture  and  beliefs, 
and  It  helps  us  to  see  more  clearly  where  we 
are  going,  and  how  to  maintain  our  diverse 
heritage  and  still  forge  a  strong  national  com- 
munity. I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  re-authorization  of  the  American 
Folklife  Center. 

Mr,  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfume).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Clay]  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R. 
5058. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule  I. 
and  the  Chair's  prior  announcement. 
further  proceedings  on  this  motion  will 
be  postponed. 


CALLING      FOR      ACCEPTANCE      BY 
CERTAIN      REPUBLICS      OF      HEL- 
SINKI ACT  OF  COMMITMENTS 
Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  con- 
current  resolution   (H.   Con.    Res.   232) 
calling  for  acceptance  and  implementa- 
tion by  certain  republics  of  the  com- 
mitments on  human  rights,  fundamen- 
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tal  freedoms,  ami  humanitarian  co- 
operation contained  in  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  and  other  documents  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H   Con    Rks.  232 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  and  other 
documents  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Kurop)e.  IncludinK  the  Mos- 
cow Conference  on  the  Human  Dimension 
(CDH>  document,  have  established  recoK- 
nlzed  standards  for  the  promotion  and  pro- 
tection of  human  rights,  democracy,  and  the 
rule  of  law. 

Whereas  Principle  VII  of  the  Final  Act  sets 
forth  specific  commitmenus  concerning  re- 
spect for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms,  includinif  freedom  of  thouRht.  con- 
science, religion,  or  belief, 

Whereas  the  Charter  of  Paris  for  a  New  Eu- 
rope states  that  "human  riKhts  and  fun- 
damental freedoms  are  the  birthright  of  all 
human  beings,  are  inalienable  and  are  guar- 
anteed by  law",  and  further  provides  that 
"Democratic  government  is  based  on  the  will 
Of  the  people,  expressed  regularly  through 
free  and  fair  elections"  and  is  the  "best  safe- 
guard of  freedom  of  expression,  tolerance  of 
all  groups  of  societ.v.  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  each  person"; 

Whereas  the  Copenhagen  Conference  on  the 
Human  Dimension  (CDHi  document  declares 
that  the  will  of  the  people,  freely  and  fairly 
expressed  through  periodic  and  genuine  elec- 
tions, is  the  basis  of  the  authority  and  legit- 
imacy of  all  government: 

Whereas  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  Is  committed  to  pro- 
tecting the  right  of  persons  belonging  to  na- 
tional minorities  to  freely  express,  preserve, 
and  develop  their  Identity  without  any  dis- 
crimination and  In  full  enuallly  before  the 
law; 

Whereas  Armenia.  Azerbaijan.  Belarus, 
Georgia,  Kazakhstan,  Kyrgyzstan.  Moldova. 
Russia.  Tajikistan,  Turltmenlstan,  Ukraine, 
and  I'zbfklstan  have  gained  their  ln<lepend- 
ence  and  have  accepted  all  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  In  Europe  commit- 
ments as  participating  states;  and 

Whereas  human  rights  abuses  have  been  re- 
ptirted  In  a  number  of  these  states,  while 
others  appear  to  be  taking  steps  to  promote 
an<l  protect  the  rights  of  individuals  within 
their  territory   Now,  therefore.  Ix"  It 

Resotved  hy  thr  House  uf  Hepti-xentattves  (the 
Senate  cotuutrtnu).  That  it  ia  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that 

(it  the  leaders  of  Armenia,  Azerbaijan, 
Belarus.  Georgia.  Kazakh.stan,  Kyrgyzstan, 
Moldova,  Russia,  Tajikistan.  Turkmenistan. 
Ukraine,  and  Uzbekistan  should  take  steps 
to  Implement  all  commitments  on  human 
rights,  fundamental  freedoms,  and  humani- 
tarian cooperation  (including  thfrae  on  mon- 
itoring activitiesi  contained  in  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act,  the  Charter  of  Paris  for  a  New  Eu- 
rope, or  any  other  document  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Coopration  in  Eu- 
rope; 

(2)  the  parliamentary  leadership  of  each  of 
these  states  should  consider  the  establish 
ment.  within  their  respective  parliaments,  of 
appropriate  mechanisms  for  the  promotion 
and  protection  of  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms; 

i3)  the  President  should  convey  to  the  lead- 
ers of  these  states  that  respect  for  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  as  ex- 
pressed In  the  Helsinki  Final  .\ct.  the  Char- 
ter of  Paris  for  a  New  Europe,  and  other  doc- 
uments of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 


Cooperation  in  Europe,  is  a  vital  element  in 
achieving  genuine  security  and  cooperation 
in  Europe;  and 

(4)  the  President  should  keep  the  Congress 
informed  of  the  status  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  In  each  of  these 
states. 

The  Sl'KAKHU  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Y.^tros]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
field)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Y.\THON] 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myaelf  such  time  as  I  ma.v  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  introduced  by  Congress- 
man HOYKR.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 232.  as  amended,  calls  on  the  new 
Republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
to  fully  accept  and  implement  the  com- 
mitments on  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms  set  forth  in  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  and  other  documents  of 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe. 

The  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  number  of 
independent  emerging  democracies 
with  little  or  no  institutional  frame- 
work to  preserve  human  rights  and  de- 
mocracy. The  Helsinki  process  provides 
the  mechanisms  to  protect  these  essen- 
tial freedoms. 

The  Helsinki  accords  and  the  follow- 
up  documents  appropriately  focus  on 
the  fundamental  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual. Through  followup  meetings  to 
monitor  the  implementation  of  the  ac- 
cords, the  Helsinki  process  seeks  to 
keep  in  check  those  authoritarian 
forces  which  threaten  democracy  and 
human  rights. 

The  subcommittee  adopted  a  tech- 
nical amendment  for  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  232  when  we  marked  the 
resolution  up  on  Wednesday.  The 
amendment  updates  the  resolution  and 
makes  some  corrections  in  the  names 
of  the  new  Republics. 

Mr  .Speaker.  I  want  to  commend 
Chairman  F.^st•KI.l.,  Congressman 
Bkoomkiki.ij,  Chairman  Hamilton.  Con- 
gressman GlLM.\N.  Congressman  Bkreu- 
TER.  and  Congressman  Hoykr  for  sup- 
porting this  legislation. 

I  ui-ge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time 

Mr.  BROOM  FIELD  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  join  my  very 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Yatron]  in  supporting 
this  resolution,  which  calls  on  the 
newly  independent  states  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union  to  accept  and  implement 
the  human  rights  commitments  con- 
tained in  the  Helsinki  P^inal  Act. 

I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
Chairman  Fascell.  of  the  full  Commit- 


tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereltkr).  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Oil- 
man] and  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  HoYEH]  for  bringing  this  reso- 
lution to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speakei-.  when  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  was  signed  17  years  ago.  its  ideals 
were  widely  praised.  The  peoples  of  Eu- 
rope and  North  America,  whether  free 
or  living  under  Communist  dictator- 
ships, all  hoped  that  human  rights 
would  one  day  be  respected  throughout 
Europe. 

For  many  years,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, which  had  freely  signed  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act.  routinely  violated  its 
provisions.  But  now  history  has  wit- 
nessed the  fall  of  communism  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  the  breakup 
of  the  Soviet  state.  The  newly  inde- 
pendent states  now  look  to  Western  de- 
mocracies as  a  model  for  economic,  so- 
cial, and  political  development. 

During  this  period  of  transition,  how- 
ever, there  is  need  for  continued  em- 
phasis on  respect  for  human  rights. 
Tensions  resulting  from  human  rights 
violations  in  certain  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  pose  a  threat  to 
the  consolidation  of  democratic  re- 
forms and  have  even  led  to  open  war- 
fare in  some  regions. 

Events  in  recent  years  have  clearly 
demonstrated  that  when  governments 
fail  to  respect  the  rights  of  their  citi- 
zens, the  result  is  political  instability, 
economic  disruption,  and  war.  The  suc- 
cessor stales  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union  must  recognize  that  respect  for 
human  rights  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
political  and  economic  reform 

By  approving  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 232.  Congress  will  publicly  reaf- 
firm the  crucial  importance  of  the  pro- 
tection and  promotion  of  human  rights 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  I  commend 
President  Bush  for  his  efforts  to  sup- 
piort  human  rights  in  Europe  and  hor)e 
that  it  will  continue  to  make  this  issue 
a  cornerstone  of  our  policy. 

I  ui*ge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution. 

Mr  Speaker.  1  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
k'entleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  OIL- 
MAN], the  second-ranking  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
future  ranking  member  and.  hopefully, 
chairman. 

Mr  GU.MAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  kind  remarks  and  for  yielding 
this  lime  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  232, 
legislation  calling  on  the  leaders  of  Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan,  Byelorussia,  Geor- 
gia, Kazakhstan,  Kyrgyzstan.  Moldova. 
Russia.  Tajikistan.  Turkemenistan. 
Ukraine,  and  Uzbekistan  to  accept  and 
implement  all  commitments  on  human 
rights,  fundamental  freedoms,  and  hu- 
manitarian cooperation  contained  in 
the  Helsinki  P'lnal  Act.  and  other  docu- 
ments, including  the  Charter  of  Paris 
for  a  New  Europe  and  the  Copenhagen 
Conference  on  the  Human  Dimension. 


I  commend  our  colleague.  Mr.  Hoykk, 
for  introducing  this  measure,  which  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor.  His  leadership 
as  cochairman  uf  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperalion  in  Europe, 
which  monitors  the  Hel.sinki  Final  .A.cl 
has  indeed  been  stellar,  and  we  are 
thankful  to  him  for  his  great  dedica- 
tion and  persistence  on  behalf  of 
human  rights  around  the  world  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  PoktekI. 
also  a  member  of  the  Helsinki  Commi.s- 
sion.  deserves  recognition  as  well  for 
his  coauthorship  of  this  resolution  and 
for  his  chairmanship  of  the  congres- 
sional human  rights  caucus. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  Foreign  A(- 
fairs  Committee,  Mr.  Fasckll.  and  our 
committee's  ranking  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Brcwm- 
KIELD]  for  bringing  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  232  to  the  noor  for  consider- 
ation in  such  a  timely  fashion,  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  Foreign 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Yatron].  for  facilitating  and 
supporting  these  efforts. 

This  important  resolution  states  the 
.-■.•nse  of  Congress  that  the  parliamen- 
tary leadership  of  each  of  these  reputi- 
hcs  should  consider  the  establishment 
of  appropriate  mechanisms  for  the  pro- 
motion and  protection  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms;  the  Presi- 
dent should  convey  to  these  leaders 
that  respect  for  human  rights  is  a  vital 
element  in  achieving  genuine  security 
and  cooperation  in  Europe;  and  the 
President  should  keep  Congress  in- 
formed of  the  status  of  human  rights  in 
each  of  these  republics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  creation  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  was  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  growing  dominance  of 
human  rights  on  international  agen- 
das. Its  adoption  was  a  landmark 
event,  allowing  the  United  States  to 
very  legitimately  press  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  nations  with  regard  to 
human  rights  abuses,  despite  protesta- 
tions that  these  were  internal  matters. 
With  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
and  the  recognition  of  the  new  repub- 
lics, it  is  essential  that  we  call  for  the 
acceptance  and  implementation  of  all 
commitments  on  human  rights,  fun- 
damental freedoms,  including  freedom 
of  thought,  conscience,  religion,  or  be- 
lief, as  set  forth  in  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. 

Accordingly,  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
urging  early  adoption  of  this  resolution 
in  full,  mindful  that  we  must  still  stay 
the  course  in  the  struggle  for  human 
rights. 

D  1610 
Mr.    BROOMFIELD.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  BK- 

KF,t"rKH] 

Mr.  KEREUTKR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank,    first   of  all.    the   distinguished 


gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bhoom- 
FiKi.n]  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 232  is  a  resolution  on  a  very  im- 
portant international  institution,  the 
Council  on  Security  and  Cooperation  m 
Europe,  and  the  underlying  Helsinki 
Act.  This  resolution  specifically  points 
to  the  increasing  human  rights  prob- 
lems resulting  from  the  dissolution  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union.  It  is  perhaps 
not  surprising  that  chaos  has  ensued, 
but  it  is.  nonetheless,  troubling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  body  considers 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  232,  there 
is  ethnic  fighting  in  Moldova,  armed 
factions  that  have  squared  off  in  Geor- 
gia, and  full  blown  conflict  m  Armenia 
and  Azerbaijan.  The  former  Soviet  re- 
publics have  fallen  to  squabbling  about 
territorial  boundaries,  and  there  is  a 
risk  that  Russia  and  Ukraine  may  re- 
sort to  violence  over  the  fate  of  the 
Crimea. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  animos- 
ities that  have  been  unleashed  in  the 
months  since  the  collapse  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union  will  turn  into  a  general, 
widespread  conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  precisely  the 
sort  of  instability  that  the  CSCE  proc- 
ess is  designed  to  address.  The  CSCE. 
which  was  created  m  1975  as  a  forum  to 
resolve  outstanding  issues  betv;een 
East  and  West,  has  evolved  into  one  of 
the  major  building  blocks  of  the  New- 
Europe.  Membership  m  the  CSCE  is  a 
recognition  that  a  nation  is  a  respon- 
sible member  of  the  European  family  of 
nations  which  make  up  the  predomi- 
nant membership  of  the  CSCE.  All  of 
the  former  Soviet  republics  seek  to 
gam  membership  in  the  CSCE. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  there  has 
been  remarkable  changes  in  the  former 
Soviet  republics.  The  movement  to- 
ward freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  true  representative  govern- 
ment has  been  truly  remarkable.  And 
yet.  these  great  strides  will  come  to 
naught  if  the  Soviet  republics  fall  vic- 
tim to  ethnic  intolerance  and  civil  war. 
The  new  nations  must  be  made  to  un- 
derstand that  there  are  responsibilities 
attached  to  being  a  member  of  the 
CSCE.  The  Helsinki  Final  Act.  and  the 
Charter  of  Paris  for  a  New  Europe 
make  it  absolutely  clear  that  member 
nations  must  honor  basic  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms.  The  former 
Soviet  republics  need  to  understand 
that  they  will  never  be  considered  full 
participants  in  the  new  Europe  until 
they  adhere  to  the  CSCE  principles. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 232  puts  the  former  Soviet  re- 
publics on  notice  that  they  must  ad- 
here to  the  CSCE  commitments  on 
human  rights,  fundamental  freedoms, 
and  humanitarian  cooperation.  It  calls 
on  the  President  to  convey  that  mes- 
sage to  the  leaders  of  those  republics, 
and  urges  the  republics  to  establish  ap- 
propriate human  rights  monitoring 
mechanisms.  It  is  a  useful  message.  Mr. 
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Speaker,  and  one  that  is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  U.S.  policy.  This  Member 
would  urge  the  resolution's  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member  would  con- 
gratulate the  primary  author  of  this 
important  message.  The  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  HoYER]  has  per- 
formed yeoman  work  as  Chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  m  Europe.  He  has  long 
been  a  leader  in  the  cause  of  human 
rights  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe, 
and  this  Member,  who  is  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Human  Rights  Sub- 
committee, recognizes  and  appreciates 
his  efforts.  He  has  been  aided  in  his  du- 
ties by  a  number  of  highly  capable  and 
motivated  colleagues,  including  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith],  and  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Wolf]. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  want  to  commend 
the  ranking  member  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BROOMFIELD],  the  chairman  of  the 
Human  Rights  Subcommittee:  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Yatron]  and  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from.  New- 
York  [Mr.  Oilman]  who  is  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East.  This  Mem- 
ber congratulates  them  on  their  work. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  unanimous  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  HoYER]. 
the  author  of  the  resolution  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Helsinki  Commission. 
Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  first 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell].  who.  before 
heading  the  committee,  expertly  and 
tirelessly  chaired  the  Helsinki  Com- 
mission for  its  first  9  years.  I  must 
here  express  my  own  disappointment 
upon  hearing  of  his  plans  to  retire,  and 
I  think  all  of  my  colleagues  would  join 
me  in  noting  that  the  House  will  lose 
an  outstanding  and  very  able  Member 
whose  unrelenting  championship  of  in- 
dividual human  rights  and  fundamen- 
tal freedoms  has  contributed  to  the  po- 
litical changes  we  see  today, 

I  wish  also.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  chairmen  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights 
and  International  organizations,  who 
together  with  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  brought  this  res- 
olution before  us. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  I  would  be  re- 
miss if  I  did  not  note  on  the  floor  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
FiELD].  my  good  friend  who.  lam- 
entably, will  also  be  leaving  the  Con- 
gress and  who  has  given  great  service. 
He  will,  however,  fortunately  for  those 
concerned  about  human  rights,  be  fol- 
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k)wt>d  in  his  post  as  ranking  mpmber 
by  someone  who  is  as  e(iually  commit- 
led  as  Mr  Bhoomfiki.d  to  the  further- 
ance of  human  rights  and  to  the  Hel- 
sinki process,  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Gilm.\n).  I 
am  pleased  to  be  here  with  him  on  the 
floor. 

I  also.  Mi.  S^n-aker.  want  to  recog- 
nize my  kcood  frit.-nd  and  fellow  Com- 
missioner, the  di.stinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  RlTTKR],  who 
has  been  the  principal  cosponsor  of  the 
resolution. 

I  assign  great  importance  to  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  which 
urges  the  former  Soviet  Republics  to 
fully  implement  the  nol>le  human 
rights  standards  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 

D  1620 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  and  other  documents  of 
the  CSCE  have  established  recognized 
standards  for  the  protection  of  human 
rights,  democracy,  and  rule  of  law. 
Last  January,  11  of  the  new  States  ex- 
pressed their  consent  to  abide  by  the 
commitments  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act.  and  the  12lh  formei'  Republic. 
Georgia,  so  declared  several  months 
later 

Next  month,  in  Helsinki,  the  heads  of 
state  of  all  12  new  .States  will  officially 
sign  the  Helsinki  final  accords,  thereby 
declaring  openly  before  the  other  CSCE 
member  States  and  their  own  people 
theii-  <leterminatlon  to  implement  Hel- 
sinki principles  in  their  societies. 
Theiefuio.  .Mr  Speaker,  as  chairman  of 
the  Helsinki  Commission.  1  would  like 
to  report  biiefl.v  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  current  political  situation  in  these 
new  States  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  pre- 
pared statement  which  I  would  ask  be 
included  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks  that  will  describe  in  further 
detail  the  political  dynamics  in  the 
former  .Soviet  Union,  particularly  with 
regard  to  human  rights. 

Like  the  new  democracies  of  Eastern 
Europe,  the  former  Soviet  Republics 
have  at  long  last  become  free  from  the 
strong  arm  of  totalitarianism 

Unlike  the  Eastern  European  .States, 
however,  many  of  the  former  Republics 
are  just  months  old  as  independent 
states,  and  are  thus  beginning  not  only 
the  process  of  economic  and  political 
reform,  but.  with  the  exception  of  Rus- 
sia, the  pa'nful  process  of 
decolonializatlon  also. 

Most  of  the  new  States  are  currently 
beset  by  political  and  social  dLsorienta- 
tion.  economic  disarray,  as  well  as  the 
more  abstract  struggle  for  a  national 
identity  In  these  conditions,  we  must 
remember  that  democracy  will  not 
take  hold  overnight. 

However,  this  should  not  deter  us 
from  actively  monitoring  their 
progre.ss  toward  democracy  building, 
and  offering  counsel  and  constructive 
criticism  where  it  is  warranted. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  .say  parentheti- 
cally that  you  and  I  and  others  on  this 
floor  have  had  the  oppoit unity  to  trav- 
el to  the  Eastern  bloc  before  the  fall  of 
the  Berlin  Wall,  before  the  fall  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  creation  of  inde- 
pendent states.  It  was  those  visits,  in 
my  opinion,  that  were  helpful  in  bring- 
ing about  the  end  to  totalitarianism 
that  we  have  seen  as  we  raised  the  ban- 
ner of  freedom,  democracy,  and  free 
markets  in  those  places,  on  their  soil 
with  their  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  continue,  as  Members  of  this 
Congress,  as  U.S.  citizens,  to  raise  that 
banner  on  the  lands  of  the  newly  inde- 
pendent Republics.  Nothing  makes 
(juite  as  great  an  impact  as  being  there 
on  the  ground,  confronting  face  to  face 
those  who  are  leading  and  who  are  in 
power,  with  the  realities  of  human 
rights  commitments,  which  include  the 
need  to  create  democratic  institutions, 
and  to  provide  guarantees  to  the  public 
to  assemble  and  speak  freely,  to  pub- 
lish their  thoughts,  to  transmit  those 
thoughts,  and  to  worship  as  they  see 
fit.  All  of  those  are  things  that  we  take 
for  granted  in  this  democracy,  and 
which  are  so  dear  to  us. 

Throughout  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
changes  are  being  made  to  restructure 
societies  away  from  one-party  dictator- 
ship and  toward  building  democracy 
However,  progress  toward  that  goal  has 
gone  further  In  some  former  Republics 
than  in  others.  The  Russian  federation 
and  Ukraine  have  made  remarkable 
strides  toward  the  structuring  of  a 
democratic  society. 

In  both  countries,  fundamental  free- 
doms Including  those  of  speech,  assem 
biy.  religion,  and  the  press  which  I 
have  spoken  of.  have  lai-gely  been  re- 
stored and  both  are  attempting  to  im- 
plement painful  economic  reforms. 

In  the  Caucasus,  the  political  and 
economic  development  of  Armenian 
and  Azerbaijan  has  unfortunately  been 
overshadowed  by  the  tragic  conflict  in 
Nagorno-Karabakh;  until  this  conflict 
is  resolved,  neither  country  can  fully 
begin  to  develop  as  an  independent  and 
law-based  state. 

The  Central  .\sian  States  suffered 
particularly  from  the  effects  of  Soviet 
colonializatlon.  and  former  Communist 
Party  leaders  function  largely  as  be- 
fore. Opposition  activists  are  harassed 
or  even  jailed,  and  the  media  are  still 
almost  entirely  State  controlled.  The 
situation  is  not  uniform  in  these  new 
States,  however,  as  .some  of  the  central 
Asian  States  have  made  genuine 
progress  toward  political  reform. 

It  must  be  noted  that  poor  perform- 
ance record.s  by  a  number  of  the  new 
States  are  not  entirely  the  result  of  a 
lack  of  willingness  to  implement  Hel- 
sinki principles. 

Many  of  the  failures  have  resulted 
from  a  lack  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  what  these  principles  mean 
and  how  they  can  best  be  guaranteed 
by  a  law-based  state. 


Though  government  officials  may 
speak  of  democracy  and  respect  for 
human  rights,  the  truth  is  that  most  of 
the  people  of  the  entire  former  Soviet 
Union  have  never  experienced  democ- 
racy, nor  the  responsibilities  of  state- 
hood. 

This  is  why  the  CSCE  process  will  be 
vital  for  their  development  as  they 
work  to  undo  the  effects  of  totali- 
tarianism and  build  democratic  struc- 
tures, and  why  I  urge  the  governments 
of  each  new  State  to  establish  the  ap- 
propriate mechanisms  for  the  guaran- 
tee of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  as  outlined  in  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  my  last  visit  to  Mos- 
cow in  September  1991.  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  with  the  Russian  For- 
eign Minister.  Mr.  Kozyrev.  In  that  dis- 
cussion he  himself  emphasized,  and  I 
know  the  chairman  knows  this,  how 
critically  important  it  was  that  the 
independent  emerging  Republics  under- 
take a  commitment  themselves  to 
CSCE  principles,  because  he  ascribes 
significant  importance  to  those  prin- 
ciples in  the  emergence  of  the  Soviet 
Republics  as  free  and  independent 
states.  If  we  are  to  see  the  continued 
stabilization  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world,  and  the  emerging 
free  States  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Independent  States,  a  commitment  to 
jointly  agreed-upon  standards  of  civil 
conduct,  as  incorporated  in  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act.  will  be  essential. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  to  ensure 
that  the  new  States  fully  understand 
the  importance  the  U.S.  Congress  at- 
taches to  re.spect  for  human  rights  and 
the  rule  of  law.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Record  I  in- 
clude the  statement  referred  to  earlier. 
Mr  Speaker,  as  you  know,  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  and  other  documents  of  the  CSCE 
have  established  recognized  standards  for  the 
protection  of  human  rights,  democracy,  and 
rule  of  law  Last  January.  1 1  of  the  new  Slates 
expressed  their  consent  to  abide  by  the  com- 
mitments of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  and  the 
12th  former  republic.  Georgia,  so  declared 
several  months  later  Next  month  m  Helsinki, 
the  heads  of  state  ot  all  12  new  States,  will  of- 
ficially sign  the  Helsinki  final  accords,  thereby 
declaring  openly  before  the  other  CSCE  mem- 
ber Stales  and  their  own  people  their  deter- 
mination to  implement  Helsinki  principles  in 
their  societies  Therefore,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Helsinki  Commission.  I  would  like  briefly  to  re- 
port to  my  colleagues  on  the  current  political 
situation  in  these  new  States 

Like  the  new  democracies  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, the  former  Soviet  Republics  have  at  long 
last  become  free  from  the  strong  arm  of  totali- 
tarianism. Unlike  the  Eastern  European 
States,  however,  many  of  the  former  republics 
are  )ust  months  old  as  independent  States, 
and  are  thus  beginning  not  only  the  process  of 
economic  and  political  reform,  but.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Russia,  the  painful  process  of 
decoiomalizafion  also.  Most  of  the  new  States 
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are  currently  beset  by  political  and  social  dis- 
orientation, economic  disarray,  as  well  as  the 
more  abstract  struggle  for  a  national  identity. 
in  these  conditions,  we  must  remember  that 
democracy  will  not  take  hold  overnight.  How- 
ever, this  should  not  deter  us  from  actively 
monitoring  their  progress  toward  democracy 
building,  and  offering  counsel  and  constructive 
criticism  where  it  is  warranted. 

The  Russian  Federation  has  made  great 
strides  toward  the  structuring  of  a  democratic 
society  The  Russian  Government  under 
President  Yeltsm  has  worked  to  implement 
very  difficult  economic  and  political  reforms  in 
the  face  of  strong  opposition  from  hard-line 
conservative  elements  in  Russian  society  who 
do  not  want  to  relinquish  the  pnvileges  the 
previous  system  provided.  Most  would  agree 
that  in  Russia  today,  the  media  are  largely, 
though  not  completely,  free;  that  opposition 
groups  are  able  to  act  unhindered;  and  that 
freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  and  religion 
have  been  restored  The  signing  of  the  Rus- 
sian Federation  Treaty  in  March  of  this  year, 
though  not  without  fault,  was  a  particularly  en- 
couraging development;  there  are  over  20  mil- 
lion non-Russians  in  the  Russian  Federation, 
and  the  President  Yeltsin's  government  should 
be  commended  for  confronting  the  issue  of  mi- 
nority rights  head-on 

This  IS  not  to  say  that  that  issue,  or  others, 
have  been  completely  resolved  in  Russia.  In- 
deed, the  problems  of  non-Russian  citizens  in 
Russia  remain  at  the  forefront,  and  in  some 
places,  tensions  have  developed.  There  are 
those  Russians  who  would  fight  against  all  at- 
tempts to  provide  cultural  and  political  auton- 
omy tor  the  non-Russian  groups,  and  those 
non-Russians  who  would  use  and  have  used 
violent  means  to  obtain  their  ends.  And  unfor- 
tunately, the  institutions  which  could  provide 
the  essential  guidelines  and  guarantees  for  all 
citizens  of  the  Russian  Federation  have  not 
yet  been  established,  much  less  tried,  and  the 
potential  lor  serious  conflict  between  Russians 
and  their  many  minority  groups  remains. 

Furthermore,  the  continued  sabre  rattling 
from  more  strident  nationalist  elements  within 
the  Russian  Government  suggest  that  old 
Russian  imperialist  sentiments,  both  toward 
the  groups  within  Russia  and  toward  its  neigh- 
txirs.  are  unfortunately  alive  and  well.  I  call  on 
the  Russian  Government  to  use  Helsinki 
guidelines  to  provide  human  rights  assurances 
to  the  non-Russian  groups,  and  to  condemn 
those  elements  advancing  territorial  claims. 
Until  such  guarantees  have  t)ecome  part  of 
the  framework  of  Russian  society  in  a  law- 
based  state,  the  danger  remains  that  extre- 
mism and  demagoguery  can  move  in  and  ex- 
ploit economic  woes  and  social  confusion. 

In  addition  to  these  new  problems,  many 
remnants  of  the  old  Communist  system  re- 
main. There  are  more  than  60  outstanding  re- 
fusenik  cases  in  Russia,  and  it  is  time  for  the 
Russian  Government  to  live  up  to  its  commit- 
ments on  this  matter  and  allow  these  people 
their  lundamental  right  to  emigrate.  Finally, 
there  are  literally  thousands  of  people  in  jail  in 
Russia  for  economic  crimes,  and  people  are 
still  being  tried  under  these  old  Soviet  laws 
that  have  no  place  m  a  democratic  society. 
Clearly,  it  is  crucial  that  the  Helsinki  process 
continue  to  be  vigilant  in  its  promotion  of  de- 
mocracy building  in  Russia, 


Ukraine  has  on  many  occasions  expressed 
Its  commitment  to  CSCE  pnnclples  and  to  be- 
coming a  denxx;ratic  state  based  on  respect 
for  human  hghts.  Impxjrtant  progress  has  been 
made  in  areas  such  as  minority  nghts.  and  re- 
lations among  the  various  ethnic  groups  m 
Ukraine  are  relatively  calm  The  Ukrainian 
Parliament  has  passed  or  is  in  the  process  of 
passing  legislation  designed  to  guarantee  pro- 
tection of  human  rights,  and  a  new  draft  con- 
stitution IS  considered  generally  consistent 
with  western  democratic  values. 

While  the  political  will  to  institutionalize 
democratic  and  market  reforms  exists  in 
Ukraine,  there  are  problems  with  respect  to 
implementation.  Former  Communist  Party 
apparatchiks  are  still  present  in  large  numbers 
in  the  Ukrainian  Government  and  often  act  as 
an  obstacle  to  reform.  As  elsewhere  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  a  legal  culture  has  yet  to 
be  developed  in  Ukraine.  Thus,  while  Ukraine 
IS  moving  in  the  right  direction,  the  political, 
economic,  social,  and  environmental  legacy  of 
the  Soviet  system  can  still  be  felt. 

In  Belarus,  the  old-party  apparatus  is  also 
still  in  control  of  much  of  the  Government  and 
Parliament.  The  President  has  maintained  a 
middle  of  the  road  course  toward  economic 
and  political  reform,  and  appears  to  be  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  CIS.  Nevertheless, 
democratically  oriented  reform  elements  in 
and  out  of  government  succeeded  in  May  of 
this  year  in  collecting  enough  petition  signa- 
tures to  conduct  a  referendum  on  dissolving 
the  parliament  and  holding  new  elections. 

Moldova  is  faced  with  two  secession  move- 
ments that  threaten  its  territorial  integrity.  The 
first  involves  the  Slavic  majonty  Dniester  Re- 
public in  the  small  sliver  of  territory  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Dniester  River.  At  least  100  per- 
sons have  died  in  clashes  tjetween  Moldovan 
Government  forces  and  the  self-styled 
Dniester  National  Guard,  which  includes 
forces  from  the  CIS  14th  Army,  and  Russian 
nationalists  from  Russia  and  Ukraine.  In 
southern  Moldova,  a  faction  of  a  Turkic  minor- 
ity group  has  proclaimed  its  own  independent 
republic.  The  Moldovan  Government  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  CSCE  to  aid  in  negotiating 
peaceful  resolutions  to  these  territorial  dis- 
putes 

The  new  States  of  the  Caucasus  have  ex- 
perienced a  turbulent  transition  to  a  post-Com- 
munist Government  structure.  In  Georgia. 
Zviad  Gamsakhurdia.  a  democratically  elected 
leader  who  soon  after  his  election  began 
amassing  personal  power  and  outlawing  all 
opposition,  was  violently  overthrown  in  bloody 
battles  that  destroyed  sections  of  the  historic 
Georgian  capital  of  Tbilisi.  The  new  Govern- 
ment, headed  by  former  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister Eduard  Shevardnadze,  though  forced  to 
concentrate  mainly  on  consolidating  basic  gov- 
ernment structures,  has  scheduled  elections 
for  October  of  this  year  and  has  committed  it- 
self unequivocally  to  building  a  genuinely 
democratic  rule-of-law  state  based  on  the  Hel- 
sinki accords.  While  it  is  too  soon  to  determine 
the  progress  toward  that  aim.  we  applaud  the 
Georgian  Government's  pledge  to  abide  by 
Helsinki  principles. 

In  Azerbaijan,  old  Communist  leaders,  de- 
termined to  maintain  their  monopoly  on  power, 
refused  to  respond  to  the  changes  that  were 
occurring  in  other  parts  of  the  former  Soviet 
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Union.  In  early  March  the  Communist  Presi- 
dent fled  the  capital  after  angry  demonstrators 
took  to  the  streets  both  to  protest  the  Goverrv 
ment's  handling  of  the  conflict  in  Nagorno- 
Karabakh,  the  disputed  enclave  within  Azer- 
baijan, and  to  demand  tree  elections.  The  suc- 
cessor Acting  President  agreed  to  hold  new 
Presidential  elections.  However,  when  it  t)e- 
came  apparent  to  the  ruling  Communists  they 
were  likely  going  to  lose,  they  attempted  a 
coup  of  their  own.  just  weeks  tsefore  the  dale 
of  the  elections.  The  people  of  Azerbaijan 
again  took  to  the  streets  in  protest,  and  with- 
out bloodshed,  forced  the  acting  government 
to  go  ahead  with  the  election,  which  took 
place  on  June  7. 

Literally,  as  we  speak.  Azerbaijan  is  expen- 
encing  the  revolutionary  change  reminiscent  of 
the  revolutions  that  spread  throughout  Eastern 
Europe  in  1989.  when  old  Communist  leaders 
were  forced  out  of  power  by  their  own  people 
disgusted  and  fed  up  with  corrupt  Communist 
rule.  As  in  the  case  of  Georgia,  it  is  simply  too 
soon  to  know  what  will  transpire  in  Azerbaijan, 
but  I  call  on  the  new  President  to  adhere  to 
and  fully  implement  the  commitments  of  the 
Helsinki  accords,  which  will  set  the  stage  for 
future  relations  between  our  two  countries 

Armenia  has  made  great  progress  toward 
building  a  democratic  society.  Its  non-Con> 
munist  President,  Leon  Ter-Petrosyan.  was 
elected  in  October  of  last  year  in  a  contested 
election  observed  by  Helsinki  Commission 
staff  and  deemed  to  have  been  free  and  fair. 
The  country's  independence  declaration  guar- 
antees freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  con- 
science and  the  Republic  has  adopted  inter- 
national— including  CSCE — conventions  on 
human,  civil,  and  political  rights.  Of  course,  as 
in  all  other  republics,  the  effects  of  70  years 
of  Soviet  totalitarianism  remain.  Opposition 
leaders  complain  that  the  President's  party 
monopolizes  the  media  and  refuses  or  hinders 
their  access  to  State-controlled  media  and  tel- 
evision. Others  have  accused  Ter-Petrosyan 
of  amassing  too  much  personal  power  i  en- 
courage the  Armenian  Government  to  persist 
in  Its  stated  aim  of  implementing  Helsinki  pnn- 
ciples  concerning  such  issues  as  press  free- 
dom, since  It  IS  clear  that  a  free  press  is  vital 
to  the  workings  of  a  democratic  state 

Unfortunately,  the  political  development  of 
tx)th  Azerbaijan  and  Armenia  has  been  largely 
overshadowed  by  the  conflict  m  Nagorno- 
Karabakh,  a  dramatic  example  of  the  con- 
sequences of  suppressing  national  grievances. 
as  the  Soviets  did.  under  the  guise  o1  Socialist 
brotherhood.  The  CSCE  has  been  striving  to 
negotiate  an  end  to  this  terrible  and  tragic 
conflict,  and  I  can  only  reiterate  calls  lor  the 
two  countries  involved  to  cease  fighting  and 
pursue  a  negotiated  settlement  as  outlined  by 
the  CSCE.  It  IS  hoped  that  the  recent  election 
in  Baku  will  result  in  a  stable  and  legitimate 
government  that  can  pursue  such  negotiations 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Azerbaijan  Until 
this  conflict  IS  resolved,  neither  country  can 
fully  begin  to  develop  as  an  independent  and 
law-based  state 

The  situation  for  those  new  CSCE  members 
who  are  States  for  the  first  time  in  their  history 
IS  an  especially  difficult  one.  The  new  States 
of  Central  Asia  suffered  particularly  under  the 
yoke  of  first  Russian  and  then  Soviet 
colonializatlon,  and  are  now  struggling  to  forge 
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national  iii^'ntities  withm  borders  drawn  by  the 
Soviet  authorities  arxj  designed  to  exploit  eth- 
nic ditterences  in  the  region  Unfortunately,  the 
Soviets  were  successful  in  this  cynical  aim 
arxl  sporadic  ethnic  conflicts  have  broken  out 
in  several  of  the  Central  Asian  Slates  in  recent 
years.  This  is  only  pan  of  the  legacy  of  Soviet 
totalitarianism,  along  with  distorted  economic 
development,  severe  environmental  devasta- 
tion, and  religious  and  cultural  repression,  with 
which  the  new  Central  Asian  States  must 
cope 

Yet  some  progress  has  been  made  In  re- 
publics where  the  Communist  party  was  once 
the  only  perrnissitjie  ;)olitical  entity,  groups 
which  oppose  the  government  are  active  and 
working  to  promote  change  Religious  freedom 
fyi\'-\  tiocome  a  reality  once  again,  and  religious 
groups  are  now  struggling  to  repair  the  dam- 
aye  inflicted  by  the  Soviet  determination  to  ob- 
literate local  religious  and  cultural  traditions.  In 
recent  months  each  of  the  Central  Asian 
States  has  held  a  presidential  election,  and  in 
two  of  those  States.  Uzbekistan  and 
Tajikistan,  there  were  at  least  two  candidates 
put  forward  This  may  not  seem  so  unusual 
until  It  IS  understood  that  the  people  ol  those 
States  were  given  a  choice  of  who  would  gov- 
ern them  for  the  first  time  m  their  history  In 
Tajikistan,  an  especially  hard-line  Government 
was  forced  to  compromise  with  opposition 
groups  after  demonstrators  took  to  the  streets 
(or  over  a  month  protesting  the  Communist 
Party's  stranglehold  on  power 

Unfortunately,  old  ways  continue,  as  in  vir- 
tually all  of  the  Central  Asian  States  the  now 
renamed  Communist  Party  leaders  have  main- 
tained power  In  Kazakhstan.  Turkmenistan, 
and  Kyrgyzstan.  the  most  recent  presidential 
elections  ottered  only  one  candidate.  In 
Kazakhstan  and  Uzbekistan,  there  were 
charges  that  an  opposition  candidate  had 
been  delit)erately  prevented  from  running  ei- 
ther through  intimidation  or  restrictive  election 
laws  that  effectively  thwarted  the  candidate. 
Throughout  Central  Asia  the  activities  of  the 
opposition  groups  are  moderately  to  severely 
proscritied  by  these  current  governments. 
There  are  reports  that  opposition  activists  are 
harassed,  temporarily  confined  or  even  put  in 
prison  on  suspiciously  trumped-up  charges 

The  media  in  all  five  Central  Asian  States 
are  still  virtually  completely  controlled  by  the 
State,  and  opposition  groups  are  routinely  de- 
nied access  Kazakhstan  still  retains  on  the 
books  a  law  forbidding  the  insulting  of  the  dig- 
nity and  honor  of  the  President,  and 
Kyrgyzstan  is  considering  adopting  such  a 
law.  This  type  of  law  is  particularly  pernicious 
as  It  empowers  the  government  to  decide 
what  can  be  printed  or  said  about  government 
leaders,  and  it  was  under  |ust  such  a  law.  lor- 
bidding  anti-Soviet  slander,  that  so  many 
former  Soviet  citizens  were  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  not  attempted  here  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  politi- 
cal situation  in  the  former  republics  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  Instead  as  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
gress' Commission  that  monitors  such  devel- 
opments, I  otter  here  a  basic  assessment  of 
progress  made  in  terms  of  human  rights  and 
democracy  building,  and  report  on  those  areas 
where  more  work  needs  to  be  donj 

It  must  be  noted  that  poor  pertormance 
records  by  a  number  of  the  new  states  are  not 
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entirely  the  result  of  a  lack  of  willingness  to 
implement  Helsinki  principles  Many  of  the  fail- 
ures have  resulted  from  a  lack  of  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  what  these  principles 
mean  and  how  they  can  t)est  be  guaranteed 
by  a  law-based  state  Though  government  offi- 
cials may  speak  of  democracy  and  respect  for 
human  rights,  the  truth  is  that  most  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  former  Soviet  Union  have  never  ex- 
penenced  democracy,  nor  the  responsibilities 
of  statehood.  This  is  why  the  CSCE  process 
will  be  vital  tor  their  development  as  they  wor1< 
to  undo  the  effects  of  totalitarianism  and  build 
dennxratic  structures,  and  why  I  urge  the  gov- 
ernments of  each  new  state  to  establish  the 
appropriate  mechanisms  for  the  guarantee  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  as 
outlined  in  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  To  ensure 
that  the  new  states  fully  understand  the  impor- 
tance the  US  Congress  attaches  to  respect 
for  human  rights  and  the  rule  ol  law.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  resolution 

Mr  PORTER  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to  express 
my  support  for  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
232.  a  resolution  that  calls  on  the  newly  inde- 
pendent states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  to 
abide  by  human  rights  standards  as  outlined 
by  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe  (CSCE]  The  downfall  ol  com- 
munism and  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment that  for  most  of  its  history  largely  ig- 
nored fundamental  freedoms  is  a  triumph  for 
the  ideals  of  democracy  and  human  rights. 
Unfortunately,  the  historic  political  and  eco- 
nomic changes  that  occurred  last  year  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union  have  not  lead  to  an  end 
to  concerns  over  respect  for  human  rights  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  They  are  only  the  begin- 
ning, and  constant  international  attention  is  es- 
sential to  ensuring  that  internationally  re- 
spected standards  of  human  rights  take  hold 
and  are  respected  in  the  former  republics 

Some  former  Soviet  Republics  have  taken 
steps  to  promote  and  protect  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals in  their  territories  and  should  be  en- 
couraged to  continue  with  their  development 
of  democratic  institutions.  In  other  states,  how- 
ever, the  outlook  for  human  rights  protection 
does  not  look  positive.  The  tragic  conflict  be- 
tween Armenia  and  Azerbaijan  over  the  dis- 
puted region  of  Nagorno-Karabakh  has  meant 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  lives  and  scores  of 
human  rights  abuses.  With  ethnic  strife  and 
nationalism  rapidly  filling  the  void  left  by  the 
demise  of  communism,  the  long-term  stability 
of  the  entire  region  could  be  in  jeopardy 

Fortunately,  the  newly  indepiendent  Reput>- 
lics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  have  become 
memt)ers  of  CSCE  and  therefore  have  be- 
come parties  to  a  larger  mechanism  that  pro- 
vides for  conflict  mediation  and  resolution. 
Membership  m  the  CSCE  means  that  each 
Republic  IS  obligated  to  institutionalize  protec- 
tions for  human  rights  and  to  make  progress 
toward  democratization  and  the  establishment 
of  a  free-market  economic  system.  The  resolu- 
tion that  we  are  considering  today  calls  on  the 
leaders  of  each  new  memtaer  state  of  the 
CSCE  to  honor  the  obligations  they  have 
made  to  abide  by  international  human  rights 
standards. 

One  of  the  surest  ways  we  can  help  to  bnng 
about  peace,  human  rights  observance  and 
democracy  in  the  former  USSR  is  to  en- 
courage each  new  independent  country  to  im- 


plement Helsinki  commitments  arid  to  tsecome 
participants  in  the  CSCE  process  I  applaud 
the  progress  that  the  states  of  the  former  So- 
viet Union  have  made  so  far  and  their  stated 
commitment  to  human  rights,  democracy  and 
free  markets  I  look  forward  to  continue 
progress  and  I  call  on  Memt)ers  to  support 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  232. 

Mr.  BKOOMFIKLD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
tiack  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SHEAKKR  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Mkumki.  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Y.\TRUN]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  con- 
current resolution.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  232.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  ha\ln(f  voted  in  favor  ihereofi 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  con- 
current resolution,  as  amended,  wivs 
agreed  to. 

The  title  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

Concurrent  resolution  callinB  on  the  lead- 
ers of  the  indepenilenl  states  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union  to  take  steps  to  implement  all 
commitments  on  human  rights,  fundamental 
freedoms,  and  humanitarian  cooperation 
tonUined  In  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  and 
other  documents  of  the  Conference  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  talile. 


GKNEHAL  LKAVE 

Mr.  VATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Memljers 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 232.  the  concurrent  resolution  just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 


SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  CONCERNING 
CHINESE  GOVERNMENTS  HAR- 
ASSMENT OF  FOREIGN  JOURNAL- 
ISTS 

.Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  461)  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
cerning the  Chinese  Government's  har- 
assment of  foreign  journalists. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Rks.  461 

Whereas  on  May  17.  1992.  BeijinK  state  se- 
curity officers  confiscated  materials  from 
the  office  of  Washington  Post  Beijing  cor- 
respondent. Lena  Sun: 

Whereas  the  correspondents  husband  and 
child  were  not  allower!  to  leave  their  home 
during  the  interrogation  and  two  United 
States  Embassy  officials  were  prevented 
from  entering  the  Washington  Post  bureau: 
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Whereas  security  officials  told  Ms.  Sun 
that  a  Chinese  acquaintance  had  been  ar- 
rested and  that  his  case  was  under  investiga- 
tion; 

Whereas  on  April  30.  1992.  Chinese  police 
detained  and  interrogated  James  Miles,  a 
British  Broadcasting  Corfwration  cor- 
respondent, for  attempting  to  report  on  a 
protest  in  Tiananmen  Square; 

Whereas  in  the  last  two  months  the  New 
York  Times  bureau  chief  in  Beijing.  Nicholas 
Kristof.  was  summoned  twice  by  the  Chinese 
Kcireipn  Ministry  for  articles  the  ministry 
described  as  "vicious  slanders  of  the  Chinese 
Government": 

Whereas  in  September  1991.  a  journalist  for 
the  Independent.  .Andrew  Higgins.  was  ex- 
pelled from  China  while  carrying  out  stand- 
ard journalistic  responsibilities: 

Whereas  foreign  correspondent.  Mike 
Chinoy  and  Bill  Whitaker.  in  September  1991. 
were  separately  harassed  by  Chinese  security 
officials  while  attempting  to  film  United 
States  Members  of  Congress  commemorating 
the  1989  Tiananmen  Square  crackdown: 

Whereas  foreign  correspondents  have  regu- 
larly reported  that  they  are  often  under  sur- 
veillance and  that  their  contacts  are  fre- 
quently harassed: 

Whereas  it  has  been  reported  that  Chinese 
authorities  have  increased  surveillance  and 
harassment  of  journalists  in  the  past  few 
months; 

Whereas  article  19  of  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  states  that  "Ev- 
eryone has  the  right  to  freedom  of  opinion 
and  expression;  this  right  includes  freedom 
to  hold  opinions  without  interference  and  to 
seek,  receive  and  impart  information  and 
ideas  through  any  media  and  regardless  of 
frontiers.":  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that^ 

ill  the  recent  confiscation  of  materials 
from  the  Beijing  bureau  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  interrogation  of  its  correspondents 
as  well  as  the  interrogation  of  the  bureau 
chief  for  the  New  'Vork  Times  and  other  for- 
eign correspondents  is  in  violation  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights; 

i2)  the  President  should  urge  the  Chinese 
Government  to  allow  greater  press  freedom 
to  foi-eign  and  domestic  journalist.*. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr,  Y.^tron]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes,  ami  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  BRr)OM- 
FlKl.Dl  will  be  recognized  I'oi-  '20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Y.^tron]. 

Mr.  Y.\TRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  461 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  House  ron- 
cerning  the  Chinese  Government's  har- 
assment of  foreign  journalists.  Chinese 
authorities  have  greatly  increased 
their  surveillance  and  harassment  of 
journalists  and  their  contacts  in  the 
past  few  months. 

The  most  recent  incidents  of  harass- 
ment took  place  last  Wednesday  in 
Tiananmen  Square  where  Chinese  po- 
lice beat  and  detained  foreign  tele- 
vision reporters,  harassed  print  jour- 
nalists, and  confiscated  cameras  and 
film.  This  all  occurred  when  a  Chinese 
citizen  attempted  to  unfurl  a  banner 
criticizing  the  1989  crackdown  on  de- 
mocracy protests. 


It  is  reported  that  about  30  plain- 
clothes policemen  dragged  him  away, 
and  afterward  three  Western  television 
reporters  in  the  square  were  detained 
by  police.  Two  Japanese  correspond- 
ents were  similarly  detained  and  pre- 
vented from  contacting  their  embassy 
and  Beijing  office. 

Other  recent  events  include  the 
confi.'^cation  of  materials  from  the  of- 
fice of  Beijing  Washington  Post  cor- 
respondent, Lena  Sun  over  2  weeks  ago. 
In  April.  Chinese  police  detained  and 
interrogated  a  BBC  correspondent  for 
attempting  to  report  on  a  protest  in 
Tiananmen  Stjuare  and  in  the  last  2 
months  the  New  York  Times  Beijing 
bureau  chief  was  summoned  twice  by 
the  Chinese  Foreign  Ministry  for  his 
articles  on  China. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  con- 
demns the  confiscation  of  materials 
from  the  Washington  Post's  Beijing  bu- 
reau and  harassment  of  foreign  jour- 
nalists in  general  and  calls  on  the 
President  to  urge  China  to  allow  great- 
er press  freedom  to  foreign  and  domes- 
tic journalists. 

Stepped  up  harassment  of  journalists 
is  just  one  of  several  distressing  events 
that  has  demonstrated  that  United 
States  policy  toward  China  has  failed 
to  bring  about  change  for  the  better  in 
that  country. 

Beijing  has  given  only  limited  infor- 
mation concerning  the  hundreds  of  po- 
litical prisoners  jailed  after  the 
Tiananmen  Square  crackdown.  The 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Human  Rights.  Richard  Schifter.  has 
recently  stated  that  the  Foreign  Min- 
istry makes  a  commitment  on  human 
rights  and  that  someone  else  reneges 
on  it. 

Secretary  Baker  was  promised  by 
Chinese  leaders  in  November  that  they 
would  grant  visas  to  about  20  dis- 
sidents, but  only  2  have  been  permitted 
to  leave.  Secretary  Baker  was  assured 
that  China  would  stop  exporting  prison 
made  goods  to  the  United  States  but  in 
the  same  month  of  that  assurance  the 
Chinese  were  caught  shipping  diesel  en- 
gines made  with  prison  labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  simply  stated,  this  re- 
cent crackdown  of  the  foreign  press  is 
born  out  of  China's  desire  not  to  have 
its  dismal  human  rights  record  re- 
ported to  the  international  commu- 
nity. This  resolution  sends  an  un- 
equivocal message  to  Beijing  that  the 
United  States  supports  the  Chine.se 
people  in  their  quest  for  free  speech 
and  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend Chairman  F.'\scELL.  Congressman 
Broomfiei.d.  Chairman  Solarz,  Con- 
gressman Bereuter.  and  Congressman 
Le.\ch  for  supporting  this  resolution. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution. 

D  1630 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 


Mr.  BROOMFIELD  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
yield  myself  such  time  as  1  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this  resolu- 
tion and  commend  Chairman  F.'\SCELL 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Con- 
gressman Y.\TRON".  the  Subcommittee 
chairman  and  the  Ranking  Minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Berelter]  for  their  roles  m  bring- 
ing it  before  us  today. 

Ever  since  the  brutal  repression  of 
the  democracy  movement  at 
Tiananmen  Square  in  1989.  United 
States-China  relations  have  been 
strained.  The  United  Slates  continues 
to  be  concerned  about  the  human 
rights  situation  in  China,  its  trade  pol- 
icy, nuclear  testing,  and  the  sale  of  its 
weapons  and  technology. 

To  this  serious  list,  ■we  should  in- 
clude China's  treatment  of  the  press. 
China  has  repeatedly  violated  article  19 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  regarding  freedom  of  opinion 
and  expression  and  the  right  to  impart 
information  and  ideas  through  the 
media. 

House  Resolution  461  clearly  high- 
lights the  harassment  journalists  face 
in  China.  As  a  nation  that  values  free- 
dom of  the  press  as  an  inherent  right, 
and  guarantees  this  right  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  we  must  find  this  Chinese  prac- 
tice abominable. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
House  Resolution  461.  I  also  join  in 
calling  upon  the  Chinese  Government 
to  abide  by  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  and  allow  greater 
freedom  to  both  foreign  and  domestic 
journalists. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  GiLM.^.N], 

Mr.  GILM.AN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  strong  support  of 
House  Resolution  461.  legislation  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  con- 
cerning the  Chinese  Governments  har- 
assment of  foreign  journalists.  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Rights,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr,  Y.«iT- 
RON]  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from.  Nebraska  [Mr. 
BEREi"rER]  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
Mr.  Fascell.  and  our  committee's  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member. 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pa- 
cific, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solarz)  and  the  ranking  mdnority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Le.\CH]  for  bringing  this  important  leg- 
islation before  the  House  today.  Their 
leadership  on  the  issue  of  human  rights 
violations  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  has  played  a  critical  role  in 
forming  a  strong,  overwhelming  bipar- 
tisan approach  by  the  House  to  this 
issue. 

On  May  17.  1992.  Beijing's  state  secu- 
rity   officers    harassed    a    Washington 
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Post  correspondent.  Lena  Sun,  and  her 
husband  and  child.  Unfortunately,  this 
IS  not  an  isolated  incident  but  just  one 
of  many  ilistrcssinkf  actions  that  Chi- 
na's Ci)mmunisl  leadei-ship  has  visited 
upon  distinguished  media  representa- 
tives in  Beijinjf.  Nicholas  Kristof  of  the 
New  York  Times,  .James  Miles  with  the 
HBC.  Andrew  Hik'Kins  with  the  Inde- 
pendent, and  Mike  Chinoy  and  Bill 
Waitaker  with  United  States  based 
hroadcastinK  compiinies,  have  all  un- 
dergone severe  forms  of  harassment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  don't  expect  the  Com- 
munist (government  in  Beijinjf  will  ever 
feel  secure  enough  in  today's  world  to 
end  the  massive  control  it  exercises 
over  foreiK'n  and  domestic  media  out- 
lets. It  believes,  and  rightly  so,  that  its 
totalitarian  hold  over  its  citizens  and 
occupied  Tibet  is  threatened.  I  don't 
expect  House  Resolution  461  to  change 
their  behavior  but,  perhaps,  it  will  give 
some  hope  to  those  still  suffering  and 
struggling  in  China.  Accordingly.  I  am 
p'.M.M'il  to  urge  support  for  this  bill. 

Mr  HROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Portkr], 
who  is  also  cochairman  of  the  human 
lights  caucus  of  the  House. 

Mr  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  k'entlcman  from  Michigan,  the 
rankinNj  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  a  man  greatly  com- 
mitted to  human  rights,  for  yielding 
time  to  me. 

Mr  Speaker,  a  score  of  nations  in  Af- 
r;>  .1  .III'  iMMvmg  toward  multiparty  de- 
ni'u  t'.ii  y  Ci'ntral  and  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  former  Soviet  Union  are  expe- 
riencing a  blossoming  of  freedom  in- 
cluding freedom  of  the  press.  Even  Al- 
bania, which  was  such  a  hard-line  Sta- 
linist state  that  it  broke  with  China  in 
the  1%0's  because  it  disagreed  with 
China's  reforms,  has  held  democratic 
•  •lections.  But  the  aging  leadership  in 
China  ignores  the  tide  of  history  and 
continues  to  repress  its  people,  denying 
them  such  basic  human  rights  as  free- 
dom of  speech  and  freedom  of  expres- 
sion. 

While  I  was  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the 
L'NCED  Conference,  Li  Peng  announced 
he  would  not  come  to  Rio  until  the 
Dalai  Lama  had  left.  How  ludicrous 
and  out  of  touch.  This  served  merely  to 
remind  the  world  how  cruelly  the  Chi- 
nese are  repressing  the  Tibetan  people. 
Hnw  compelling  is  the  contrast  be- 
tween this  bloody  tyrant  and  the  Dalai 
I. .ana— a  man  of  ultimate  good  will  and 
peace. 

The  gerentocracy  in  Communist 
China  that  brought  the  world  the 
Tiananmen  Square  massacre  again 
proved  how  out  of  touch  it  is  with  the 
changes  that  are  sweeping  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  to  a  large  part  China  it- 
self, when  it  detained  Washington  Post 
Heijitii,'  correspondent  l^ena  Sun  and 
conliscated  personal  papers  from  her 
office  last  week. 

House  Resolution  461  is  an  imp)orUint 
piece  of  legislation  which  decries  the 


harassment,  detention,  and  interroga- 
tion of  foreign  journalists,  including 
Lena  Sun,  and  calls  on  President  Bush 
to  urge  the  Chinese  Government  to 
allow  greater  press  freedom  to  foreign 
and  domestic  journalists. 

This  legislation  is  particularly  im- 
portant because  of  the  implications  of 
the  Chinese  Governments  action.  If 
the  world  stands  aside  and  allows  the 
Chinese  leadership  to  limit  outside 
awareness  and  scrutiny  of  what  is 
going  on  inside  China,  the  Chinese  will 
have  a  free  hand  to  perpetrate  what- 
ever atrocities  they  choose.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  China  is  closed  to  foreign 
journalists,  the  level  of  human  rights 
abuses  will  skyrocket  as  the  bloody 
Communist  government  seeks  to  use 
Tiananmen  Square-like  tactics  to  bully 
the  Chinese  people  into  submission.  In- 
timidating the  press  in  China  serve  no 
one  but  the  Chinese  leadership  and 
must  not  be  allowed. 

I  would  also  like  to  use  this  oppor- 
tunity to  advocate  a  bill  that  I  have  in- 
troduced. H.R.  1156.  which  calls  for  the 
creation  of  Radio  P'ree  China.  While 
the  outside  world  must  have  access  to 
information  from  inside  China,  so.  too, 
must  the  democratic  elements  within 
China  have  access  to  information  of 
relevance  to  them  from  outside  their 
country.  Just  as  Radio  Free  Europe 
disseminated  information  to  the  people 
trapped  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  during 
the  cold  war.  Radio  Free  China  will 
beam  news  to  the  people  of  China  and 
Tibet  regarding  democratic  movements 
and  the  shift  away  from  communism 
around  the  world.  Most  importantly. 
Radio  Free  China  will  send  a  daily  mes- 
sage to  the  Chinese  people  that  others 
around  the  world  are  aware  of  their 
plight  and  that  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  support  change  in  China. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment is  trying  to  isolate  the  Chinese 
people  in  order  to  better  control  them. 
Radio  Free  China  is  an  important  step 
in  ensuring  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan 
people  have  access  to  information  so 
they  are  not  cut  off  from  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  on  these  important  is- 
sues and  I  strongl.v  support  passage  of 
House  Resolution  461. 

D  1640 

Radio  Free  China  is  an  important 
step  in  assuring  that  the  Chinese  and 
Tibetan  people  have  access  to  informa- 
tion so  that  they  are  not  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Yat- 
RON],  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  BROOMFIEI.DI,  and  others  who  have 
taken  the  lead  in  offering  this  resolu- 
tion. I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
speak  on  these  important  issues,  and 
strongly  urge  and  support  the  passage 
of  House  Resolution  461. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


M:  y.VVHns  .\lr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Ms.  Pki-o.si],  who  has  been  a 
world  leader  on  human  riirhts 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr  Speaker.  1  rise 
today  in  support  of  House  Resolution 
461.  which  would  condemn  the  harass- 
ment of  journalists  by  Chinese  officials 
during  the  recent  anniversary  of  the 
Tiananmen  Square  massacre.  These  in- 
cidents follow  in  the  wake  of  an  out- 
break of  recent  harassment  of  foreign 
and  domestic  journalists  in  China,  in- 
cluding the  May  17  detention  and  inter- 
rogation of  Washington  Post  reporter 
Lena  Sun.  On  the  day  of  the  anniver- 
sary. June  4.  .\tsushi  Yamagiwa.  .t 
cameraman  with  Tokyo  Broadcasting 
Services,  was  beaten  so  severely  by 
Chinese  security  police  that  he  later 
required  stitches  for  a  facial  wound. 
The  other  correspondents  present  were 
taken  into  custody  by  the  police  and 
were  detained  for  several  houi-s.  What 
was  the  major  event  Mr.  Yamagiwa  and 
his  fellow  journalists  were  there  to 
cover?  One  lone  demonstrator  who  at- 
tempted to  unfurl  a  banner  in 
Tiananmen  Square  where  laughter  and 
smiling  are  now  forbidden. 

These  acts  of  violence  and  repression 
come  at  a  time  when  Chinas  leadership 
is  still  trying  franticall.v  to  smother 
the  voices  of  democracy  in  China.  The 
Chinese  Government  knows  that  the 
individual  tenacity  and  courage  of 
members  of  the  international  media  is 
important  in  the  fight  to  keep  the 
memory  of  Tiananmen  alive. 

In  a  statement  released  last  week, 
the  Bush  administration  renewed  Chi- 
na's most-favored-nation  status,  claim- 
ing China  has  made  limited  improve- 
ments on  its  human  rights  record.  The 
repression  of  June  4.  indicates  other- 
wise. In  fact,  it  indicates  that  China 
has  yet  to  tolerate  even  one  of  the 
basic  tenets  of  a  free  society — freedom 
of  the  press. 

It  is  past  time  for  the  President  to 
let  his  old  friends  in  the  Chinese  lead- 
ership know  that  this  fundamental  vio- 
lation of  the  universal  declaration  of 
human  rights  cannot  and  will  not  be 
tolerated  by  the  United  States  or  the 
international  community.  Through  the 
media,  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  on 
China. 

To  allow  the  Chinese  Government  to 
succeed  in  attempts  to  blind  the  world 
to  their  system  of  oppression  would  be 
to  ultimately  dilute  and  discredit  the 
value  of  democracy.  We  must  oppose 
actions  to  obstruct  the  press  in  their 
efforts  to  make  the  truth  known. 

In  closing.  I  would  say  that  our  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Mll.l.ER]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Geoigia  [Mr.  JoNK.s]  and  I  wit- 
nessed firsthand  this  kind  of  repression 
of  freedom  of  expression,  freedom  of 
the  press,  in  China  when  we  were  there 
in  September.  I  am  disappointed  that 
another  incident  has  occurred. 

Again.  I  thank  our  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
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KiKi.Dl  and  our  ihairm.in.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr,  Y.^T- 
KoN)  for  their  leadership  in  bringing 
this  resolution  to  the  floor.  I  hope  that 
all  of  our  colleagues  will  unanimously 
agree  to  it. 

Mr.  Y.\TRON.  .Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
hack  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKKK  pro  tempore  i.Mr. 
MfumE).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  frtjm  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Y.^THON)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  reso- 
lution. House  Resolution  461. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereofi, 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GKNKH.M.   LKAVE 
Y.-\THON     Mr.    .Speaker,    I    ask 


I  cnsent    that    all    Members 

i(L".>,.r  ;ve  days  in  which  to 

cviti;;    their    remarks    on 

'lution    4bl.    the    resolution 


Mr 

unanimciu 
may  have 
revise  ail 
House  H- 
just  consiiieied  and  agreed  to. 

The  SPE.-\KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  I'enn.-vlvania'.' 

There  w.ts  no  nhject i(.in. 


.•\NNorNCH.MHNT  BY   TliK  .Sl'KAKKR 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SrE.A.KER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5.  i-ule  I.  the  Chair  will 
now  put  the  question  on  each  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  further 
proceedings  were  postponed  today,  m 
the  order  in  which  that  motion  was  en- 
tertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order: 

H  R.  .5333,  by  the  yeas  and  nays:  and 

H  R.  .3058,  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tbe  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  vote  after 
the  first  such  vote  m  this  series. 


H.-\LANC'EI>  ir.'DGET  .ACT  OK   1992 

Thi-  .si'E.-\KKR  pro  tempore.  The 
P-'tiiimk'  husmess  is  the  (luestion  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passme  the  bill, 
H.R.  ,533;l 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pi'o  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
CoNVKRs]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  .md  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  5333.  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,   and    there    were — yeas    199.    n.iys 
220,  not  voting  15,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  174] 
VEAS-199 


Abercromble 

Andrews  i  N.J  i 

Atkins 

Ackermao 

Annunzio 

AuColn 

Alexander 

.\spin 

Beilenson 

Herman 

BfVill 
Bilhrav 

U!Ur:lkl^ 

Blatkw.-U 

Boi^ki 

Bouchpr 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Brown 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Carr 

Chapman 

Cla.v 

Clement 

Coleman  (MOi 

Coleman  (TXi 

Collins  iILi 

Collins  (Mil 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Cox  (CA) 

Cox  (IL) 

Coyne 

Darden 
de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 

DeL.auro 

Dellufss 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dooley 

Dorgan  ( S  D ) 

Dreier 

Durbin 

Dymally 

Early 

Kt  kart 

Edwards  iCAl 

Engel 

Fa.scell 

Fazio 

FeiKhan 

Flake 

Ford  (Mil 

Frost 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Guarini 

Hall  I  OH  I 

Hamilton 

Hati-her 

Hayes  ilLi 

H  Oakland 

Hochbrueckner 


Allard 

Allen 

.\ndcrson 

Andrews  iMEi 

Andrews  iTXi 

Applegate 

.\rcher 

.\rmey 

Bacchus 

Baker 

Ballenger 

B.i.''nard 

Barrett 

Bart  on 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bhley 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Brewster 

Broomfield 

Browder 

BuDDing 

Burton 

Callahan 

Camp 

Campbell  iC.^i 


Horn 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Jenkins 

Johnson  iSDi 

Johnston 

Jones  iNCi 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaplur 

Kasich 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Klug 

Kolter 

KopeUski 

Kostmayer 

LaFalre 

LactA-'-ter 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Lau^hlin 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  iFL) 

Levin  (Mil 

Lewis  (G.\i 

Llpinski 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey  ( NY  i 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlence 

Martinez 

MatiUl 

Mavroules 

.Mazzoli 

McClobkey 

McDermott 

McMillen(MDi 

McNuIty 

Mfume 

Miller  I  CA) 

.Mineta 

Mink 

Moakley 

Moody 

Moran 

.Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Neal  i.MA) 

Neal  iNC) 

.Nowak 

Oakar 

Otjerstar 

Obey 

Olver 

Ortiz 

NAY&-220 

Cardm 
Carper 

Chandler 

Clinger 

Coble 

Combest 

Condit 

Costello 

Coughlin 

Cramer 

Crane 

Cunningham 

Dannemeyer 

Davis 

DeLay 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Doolittle 

Doman  iC.^i 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edwards  (OK) 

Edwards  (TXl 

Emerson 

English 

Erdrtich 

Espy 

Evans 


Orton 

Owens  I  NY) 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Pastor 

Patterson 

Payne  i.NJi 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Peterson  iFLi 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price 

Rahall 

Rams  tad 

Reed 

Richardson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Roslenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rus-so 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Sharp 

Shays 

Sikon-ki 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FLi 

Smith  iIA) 

Solarz ' 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stark 

stokes 

Studds 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Thornton 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Vnsoeld 

Vcnto 

Volkmer 

Washington 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yalron 

Zimmer 


Ewlng 
Fawell 
Fields 
Fish 

Foglietta 

Ford  (TNi 

Frank  iMA) 

Franks  I CT I 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Geren 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Goss 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Green 

Gunderson 

HalliTXi 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hayes  ( LA  i 

Hefley 


Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hobson 

Hoiloway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

James 

Johnson  iCTi 

Johnson  iTXi 

Jones  (GAi 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Leach 

Lent 

Lewis  (CM 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Lowery  iC.^ 

Luken 

Machtley 

Martin 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

Mc-Grath 

McHugh 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller 'OHi 

Molinan 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morella 


Anthony 
Bonior 
Byron 

Campbell  (CO) 
Gilchrest 


NC. 


Morrison 

.Mrazek 

Myers 

Natt  her 

Nichols 

Nussle 

Olin 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parker 

Paxon 

Payne  (VA) 

Perkins 

Peterson  (MN> 

Petri 

Porter 

Poshard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Riggs 

Rinaldo 

Ritler 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohratiacher 

RosLehtinen 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Sabo 

Sander;. 

Sangmeister 

Santorum 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schiff 

Sthulze 

NOT  VOTING— 15 


Sduuner 

Senaenbrenner 

Serrano 

Shaw 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (.NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MSi 

Taylor  (NCi 

Thomas  (C.^) 

Thomas  iGAi 

Thomas  (WYi 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Visclosky 

Vuc^anovich 

Walker 

Walsh 

Waters 

Waxmui 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Wylie 

Yates 

Y'oung  cAK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zellff 


Hefner 
Hutto 
Inhofe 
Levine  (CAi 
McDade 
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Miller  (WA) 
Owens  I  IT) 
Stallings 
Traxler 
Weber 


Messrs.  HEFLEY.  MCC.A.NDLESS. 
PERKIN.S.  SKELTON.  YATES.  MRAZ- 
EK. FOGLIETTA.  DANNEMEYER.  and 
SERRANO.  Ms,  WATERS.  Mr. 
HERTEL.  and  Mr.  R.ANGEL  changed 
their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  KOPETSKI.  MINETA,  VOLK- 
MER. McMILLEN  of  Maryiand,  GLICK- 
MAN, and  DOOLEY.  .Mrs.  MINK,  and 
Messrs,  SISISKY.  CLE.MENT.  BEVILL. 
COLEMAN  of  Missouri,  ROWLAND, 
KASICH,  KLUG.  ZIMMER.  and 
RAMSTAD  changed  then  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereofi  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


:Z  1710 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  .<PEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule  I, 
the  Chair  announces  that  he  will  re- 
duce to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the 
period  of  time  within  which  a  vote  by 
electronic  device  may  be  taken  on  all 
the  additional  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  the  Chair  has  postponed 
further  proceedings. 
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The  Sl'KAKKH  pro  tempore.  The 
pendintf  buf^mrss.  i.->  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passim?  the  biU, 
H.R.  5058. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Clay]  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  5058.  on  which 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,   and    there   were — yeas    137.    nays 
280,  not  voting  17,  as  follows. 
(Roll  No.  175] 
YEAS- 137 


Abercromble 

AlcXAniler 

AnnUDZIo 

A»pin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Barrett 

Bellenson 

BereuliT 

Berman 

Blackwell 

Boehlert 

Boucher 

Brookii 

Brown 

Bu.sLamjiiite 

Clay 

ChiKtcr 

Coleman  iTXi 

Collins  (ILi 

Coillns  (MI) 

Conyers 

Coyne 

de  U  Garza 

Dellums 

DiL'kt) 

DinKell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dovimey 

Durbln 

Kilwanlii  (C.\i 

Emerson 

Espy 

Evan.<> 

Faxvell 

Fazio 

Flake 

FoKlletta 

Ford  (MI J 

FordiTN) 

Frank  iMAi 

Frost 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gonzalez 


Ackerman 

A I  lard 

Allen 

Anderson 

Andrews  (MEi 

Andrews  (.N.Ii 

Andrews  (TX) 

AppleKate 

.Archer 

.Armey 

Bacchus 

Baker 

BiillenKer 

lUrnar* 

B,irton 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bevlll 

Bilbray 

Billrakis 

Bllley 


Gre«n 

Hatcher 

Hay«»  iIL) 

Hertel 

HoHKland 

Hochhnieikner 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Johnson  iSDi 

John.iton 

Jone»  <GA) 

Jones  (NC I 

Jontz 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kopet.skl 

Koatmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Lehman  iFLi 

Lewis  (GAi 

Lowery  iCAi 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroulen 

Mazzoll 

MeCloskey 

Ml  Dennolt 

McHuKh 

Mc.Millen(MDi 

Miller  (CAl 

MineU 

Mink 

Moakley 

Moran 

Morel  la 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Na«le 

NAYS-280 

Boehner 

Borskl 

Boxer 

Brewster 

Broomfleld 

Browder 

Bruce 

Bryant 

BunnInK 

Burton 

Callahan 

Camp 

Campbell  iCAl 

Carriln 

Carper 

Cut 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clement 

Coble 

Coleman  (MOi 

Combest 


Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Owens  I  NVl 

Payne iNJ( 

Peaw 

Pelosi 

Perkins 

llckle 

ITlce 

lUhall 

Kose 

Roslenkowskl 

Roytwl 

Kuuo 

Sabo 

iianden 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Shall) 

Sikorski 

Smith  iIAi 

Solarz 

Stark 

Siokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Thomas  iCAi 

Torre* 

Towns 

Unsoeld 

Vento 

Washlnicton 

Wat  ers 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Mlieat 

Whitles 

Williams 

VVolpe 

Yates 


Condit 
Cooper 

Costello 

Coui(hlln 

Cox  iCAi 

Cox  (ILi 

Cramer 

Crane 

CuoDiOKham 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis 

DeFazio 

0«Ljiiiro 

DcLay 

Den1i:k 

Dickinson 

Dooley 

Doollttle 

OorKkOlNDl 

Dornan  iCAi 

Dreler 


Duncan 

Dwyer 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  lOK) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Enitel 

EnKllsh 

Erdrelch 

Ewlng 

Pawell 

FeiKhan 

Fields 

Fi.sh 

Franks  iCT) 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Ceren 

Gibbons 

Qlllmor 

Oilman 

GinirrK  h 

Gllckman 

CoMllinK 

Gordon 

Con 

CnuUton 

Grandy 

Guarini 

Gunderaon 

Hall  <OHi 

HalliTXl 

Hamilton 

Hammersihmldt 

Hancock 

Hanaen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Haves  <  LA ) 

Heney 

Henry 

Herger 

Kobson 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horn 

HouKhton 

Hubbard 

Kuckaby 

HuKhes 

Hunter 

Hyile 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Jenkins 

Jnhnson  (CT) 

.Inhnaon  iTXi 

tCanjorski 

Kaptur 

Ka-sieh 

KluK 

Kollw 

Kyi 

I.jit(cmarsino 

LaR'Hi.'o 

LauKhlin 

l-each 

Lehman  I CA I 

LuDC 


Levin  iMIi 

Lewis  (CAi 

Lewis  iFLi 

LMrhtfoot 

Lipinski 

Livinirstoo 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey  i.N'Yi 

Luken 

Machtley 

Marlenee 

Martin 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdv 

.McEwen 

McGntb 

.McMillan  i.NCi 

.Mc.Nulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

.Michel 

.Miller  (OH) 

Mollnan 

Mollohan 

Monlitomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Myers 

Sate  her 

Seal  (MA I 

.NeaKNC) 

.V'lchols 

Nusale 

Olln 

Orton 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Pastor 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  I VA) 

Penny 

Peterson  (FLi 

Peterson  (MS) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Porter 

Poshard 

Puniell 

Uuillen 

Kamstad 

KanKel 

Kavenel 

Kay 

Rwd 

Keitula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Kid«« 

Kires 

Kinaldo 

Hitter 

Roberta 

Hoc 

Roomer 
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KoKcra 
Rohrabacher 
Ros-Lehtinen 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland 
Sangmeister 
Santorum 
Sarpallus 
Sax  ton 
Schaefer 
Schiff 
Schroeder 
Schuixe 
Schumer 
S^naenbrenner 
Semno 
Shaw 
Shays 
Shustcr 
Hisisky 
Skacrs 
Skeen 
Skelton 
S  lattery- 
Slaughter 
Smith  (FLi 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  lOR) 
Smith  iTXi 
.Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spralt 
SlacKFrs 
Steams 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Sundgulst 
Swett 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tanner 
Tauzln 
Taylor  (MS I 
Taylor  (NC) 
Thomas  (G  A I 
Thomas  (WY) 
Thornton 
Torricelli 
Tinficant 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander  JaiCt 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Walsh 
Wridon 
Wilson 
Wi.v 
Wolf 
Wyden 
Wylle 
Yatron 
VouoR  i.\Ki 
Young  (FL) 
Zcliff 
Zimmer 
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Anthony 

Bonior 

Byron 

Campbell  iCO) 

Dvmally 

Gilchjest 


Hefner 

Hulto 

tnhofe 

Jefferson 

Levlne  <  C A  i 

McDadc 
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Miller  iWA) 
Owens  ( L'T) 
Slalliiigs 
Traxler 
Web.-r 


Messrs.  MFUME.  STAGGERS.  RICH- 
ARDSON. MORRISON,  LEVIN  of 
Michigan,  and  RAY  changed  their  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  vf&s  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
A.MEND.MENTS  OF  1992 

Mr    DERRICK.  Mr   Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  475  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 
H.  RES  475 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may.  pur- 
suant to  clause  lib)  of  rule  XXIII.  declare  the 
House  resolved  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  i  H  R.  5260)  to  ex- 
tend the  emerKency  unemployment  com- 
pensation proirram.  lo  revise  the  triijKer  pro- 
vlsirins  contained  in  the  extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program,  and  for  other 
purptises.  and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill 
shall  be  dispensed  witn.  All  points  of  order 
against  the  bill,  as  amended,  and  against  its 
consideration  are  hereby  waived.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  which  shall  not  exceed  one  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  The 
amendment  printed  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  accompanying  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
adopted  in  the  House  and  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole.  No  amendment  to  the  bill  shall 
be  in  order.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  hill  to  the 
House,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MfumE).  The  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  DERRICK]  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only.  I  yield  the  cus- 
tomary 30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon],  pending? 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  consideration  of 
this  resolution,  all  time  yielded  is  for 
the  purpose  of  debate  only. 

Mr  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  475  is  a  rule  providing  for 
consideration  of  H.R.  5260,  the  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Amendments 
of  1992.  The  rule  provides  for  1  hour  of 
general  debate,  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  30  minutes  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee. 

The  rule  incorporates  an  amendment 
printed  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  to  accompany  the  rule.  The 
amendment  would  expand  coverage  of 
the  bill  to  ensure  that  all  workers  are 
covered  including  railroad  workers. 
The  rule  makes  in  order  no  other 
amendments  to  the  bill. 


The  rule  also  waives  all  points  of 
order  against  the  bill  as  amended  and 
against  its  consideration.  Finally,  the 
rule  pi'ovides  for  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  5260  would  provide 
20  to  26  weeks  of  emergency  Federal 
benefits  to  workers  whose  26  weeks  of 
State  benefits  have  run  out.  The  bill 
reforms  the  permanent  extended  bene- 
fits program  using  the  total  unemploy- 
ment rate  as  a  trigger,  making  it  les^ 
likely  we  will  need  another  temporary 
emergency  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program,  and  makes  the  unem- 
ployment tax  more  progre.ssive.  The 
bill  finances  these  changes  by  denymt^ 
a  tax  deduction  for  executive  com- 
pen.sation  over  $1  million  and  phasin.L' 
out  the  benefit  of  the  personal  exemp- 
tion lor  high-income  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  economy  is  weak 
and  unemployment  remains  high.  For 
some  of  my  constituents,  the  American 
dream  does  not  exist— moving  to  a  bet- 
ter neighboihood.  college  for  their  chil- 
dren, a  nest  egg  for  retirement.  These 
di-eams  have  been  replaceci  by  the  re- 
cession's reality:  No  job.  no  worker's 
benefits,  and  no  hope.  For  many,  this  is 
an  ongoing  nightmare  without  any 
interruption. 

In  April,  there  were  9.2  million  people 
who  were  jobless.  Many  more  had 
stoppe'd  looking  for  work.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  people  want  to 
work,  but  cannot.  We  must  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  ensure  our  people  get 
yrood  jobs.  In  the  meantime,  however. 
the  extension  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits will  enable  many  middle-cla.'-b 
Americans  to  at  least  remain  hopeful 
in  these  economic  times. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  47.5  is 
a  carefully  crafted  rule  that  will  expe- 
dite consideration  of  this  important 
legislation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  rule  and  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
mv  time. 

Mr.  SOLO.MON.  .Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McEWKN].  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr,  McP:WEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  m 
opposition  to  the  rule  and  in  strong' 
.•-uppoi't  of  the  .-Archer  subst  it  ute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  rule 
because  it  is  the  vehicle  that  the  Democrat 
leadership  is  using  to  subvert  our  effort  to  cre- 
ate |obs  for  the  unemployed. 

For  nearly  2  years  our  economy  has  been 
stagnant    In  short,  no  new  jobs. 

We  know  what  caused  this  stagnation — the 
politics  of  envy  and  class  warfare.  The  class 
war  fought  by  the  liberal  leadership  in  this 
Congress  has  paralyzed  entrepreneurship. 
nsk-taking,  and  job  creation 

The  biannual  extension  of  unemployment 
benefits  has  become  the  opportunity  for  the 
left  to  come  to  the  House  floor  and  shed  gal- 
lons of  crocodile  tears  over  the  economic  con- 
ditions caused  by  their  very  own  high-tax  and 
big-spencjing  policies. 

Yes,  unemployment  is  a  heart-wenching 
problem    Whenever   you   fail   to   create   new 


jobs,  unemployment  increases.  It's  simple — 
people  who  lose  jobs  are  unable  to  find  new 
work  when  no  new  jobs  are  being  created. 

Listening  to  them,  one  would  think  that  all 
we're  able  to  do  is  provide  more  benefits  to 
the  unemployed. 

Well,  we  can  do  that.  The  Republican  alter- 
native provides  S2,5  billion  in  additional  assist- 
ance. 

However,  benefits  are  only  half  the  answer. 
They  are  a  short-term  response. 

The  most  important  thing  we  can  do  is  help 
create  jobs.  This  rule  must  be  defeated  be- 
cause it  denies  us  the  opportunity  to  really 
help  workers. 

Job  creation  is  not  a  mystery.  We  know 
what  works.  We  know  what  doesn't. 

People  do  not  sit  down  with  their  calendar 
and  decide  how  to  invest  and  create  jobs. 
They  sit  down  with  their  tax  accountant  and 
their  lawyer. 

If  tax  policies  discourage  investment,  robust 
expansion  will  not  come  just  because  time 
passes.  Just  because  its  a  new  year,  or  the 
next  fiscal  quarter. 

Job  creation  occurs  when  you  repeat  re- 
straint on  savings,  investment,  productivity, 
and  growth. 

For  example,  Republican  growlh  policies 
created  23  million  new  American  jobs  during 
the  I980's;  380,000  new  jobs  every  month  for 
years.  High-technology  and  high-paying  Amer- 
ican jobs. 

Our  job-destroying  friends  like  to  talk  about 
hamburger-flipping  jobs.  Well.  47  percent  of 
the  new  jobs  were  in  the  high-income  mana- 
gerial and  professional  class.  All  told,  nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  new  jobs  were  in  mana- 
gerial'p''ofessional.  technical,  sales,  or  preci- 
sion production:  all  are  fields  that  offer  good 
pay  and  growth  potential  for  the  future. 

All  the  naysayers  who  talk  atjout  how  great 
the  Japanese,  Canadian,  German,  and  other 
European  economies  are.  get  this — those  23 
million  jobs  were  more  than  twice  the  jobs  cre- 
ated in  the  rest  of  the  industrial  world  com- 
bined. Investors  around  the  world  wanted  to 
invest  and  put  people  to  work  in  one  place — 
the  United  States, 

Our  GNP  grew  by  30  percent  in  7  years— 
4  percent  growrth  per  year.  That  meant  higher 
incomes  for  almost  every  American  Not  just 
the  rich  as  the  class  warriors  like  to  say. 

The  fact  is,  each  of  their  quintiles — the  class 
warriors  love  to  divide  us  into  their  simple 
groups — improved  their  incomes  from  1982  to 
1989,  The  bottom  quintile  by  12.2  percent, 
then  10.8  percent,  11.7  percent.  12.7  percent, 
and  yes.  the  top  20  percent  increased  their  in- 
comes by  20,6  percent.  Yes,  everyone  did 
better,  but  those  at  the  top  did  the  best.  The 
class  warriors  have  said:  "We  can  fix  that", 
they  have  tried  their  t)est  to  make  sure  every- 
one IS  equally  worse  off. 

Big  government  Democrats  cannot  fathom 
the  economic  success  of  the  middle  I980's. 

They  did  not  understand  job  creation  back 
in  the  early  i980's  when  we  cut  taxes  and  our 
economy  turned  around.  They  did  not  under- 
stand job  creation  when  they  eliminated 
growth  incentives  and  made  capital  more  ex- 
pensive in  America  than  anywhere  in  the 
world.  And  they  do  not  unde-'stand  job  cre- 
ation now. 

The  tax  and  spend  policies  pursued  in  this 
Congress   hijacked  that   unprecedented   eco- 
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nomic  engine.  Growth  stopped,  replaced  b> 
stagnation  and  unemployment  reminiscent  o* 
the  Carter  economy. 

Today  we  again  face  a  clear  and  start< 
choice.  On  one  hand,  the  Democrat  alter- 
native: More  benefits  for  the  unemployed  A 
new  unemployment  formula  to  increase  bene- 
fits for  the  unemployed  in  the  future.  And  in- 
creased taxes  to  pay  for  it  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  progrowth  alter- 
native: Extended  benefits  for  the  long-term  un- 
employed. And,  growth  incentives  to  get  the 
economy  moving  again,  creating  new  jobs, 
and  putting  people  back  to  work,  Ttie  Archer 
growth  incentives  are  simple: 

A  first-time  home  buyer  tax  credit  of  up  to 
S4.000. 

Passive  loss  reform  to  assist  the  rea;  estate 
market. 

Indexing  capital  gams  so  that  people  who 
save  and  invest,  the  very  heart  of  job  creatior^, 
are  not  taxed  for  phony,  purely  inflationary 
gams. 

Repeal  of  the  job-killing  luxury  boat  tax 
A    1-year   extension   of   expiring   tax    provi- 
sions. 

Now.  this  IS  not  the  first  time  the  House  Re- 
publicans have  tried  to  pass  growth  legislation. 
House  Republicans  have  repeatedly  tried  to 
get  this  House  to  act  responsibly 

If  the  Democrats  in  the  Congress  had  en- 
acted the  Republican  growth  package  last  fall, 
the  economic  recovery  would  be  robustly  un- 
derway today - 

If  the  Democrats  in  Congress  had  passed 
the  President's  7-poinl  economic  plan  by 
March  20,  Americans  would  now  be  getting 
back  to  work. 

With  their  absolute  control  over  the  House 
and  Senate  committees,  with  their  ability  to 
write  the  rules,  with  their  ability  to  set  the 
schedule,  the  liberal  Democrat  leadership  are 
willing  and  able  to  block  all  growth  proposals. 
No  wonder  Americans  want  a  change:  they 
want  Washington  to  help  Amenca.  not  hurt  it. 
This  rule.  This  blatant  effort  to  obstruct  eco- 
nomic growth,  denies  Mr  Archer  the  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  his  proposal.  It  is  only  the  latest 
outrage  of  the  House  leadership. 

The  Republicans  offer  extended  unemploy- 
ment benefits  and  a  solid  package  to  acceler- 
ate economic  recovery  and  create  jobs 

This  House  has  a  chance  to  create  jobs,  the 
only  real  answer  to  unemployment.  This  rule 
continues  the  failure  of  big  government,  class 
warfare  politics  brought  to  you  by  the  same 
people  who  brought  you  the  Carter  recession, 
and  the  tax  increases  that  killed  off  the 
Reagan  recovery. 

Defeat  the  rule,  and  support  the  Archer 
growth  plan, 

Mr.  SOLOMON,  Mr.  Speaker.  1  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  pains  me  greatly  that 
we  are  again  engaging  m  this  political 
charade,  a  futile  exercise  in  which  our 
Nation's  most  distressed  citizens,  the 
unemployed,  are  really  being  used  as 
pawns. 

.Mr.  Speaker.  I  thought  we  had 
learned  our  lesson  last  year  when  it 
took  several  months  and  several  bills 
before  the  Democrats  were  willing  to 
produce  a  bill  that  the  President  could 
siprn.    But    apparently    that   lesson    has 
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been  forgotten  or  it  has  been  if?nored 
by  the  Democratic  leadership  of  this 
House,  which  is  more  intent  on  playini? 
high-stakes  veto  poker  and  using  other 
people's  employment  checks  as  bar- 
gaming  chips.  I  think  that  is  terrible. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  public's 
confidence  in  this  mstitution  is  at  an 
all-time  low?  Here  we  are  with  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  at  7.5  per- 
cent, and  as  high  as  15  percent  in  some 
of  the  counties  that  I  represent,  and 
the  best  the  Democratic  leadership  can 
come  up  with  is  politics-as-usual. 

Well,  let  me  just  advise  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
just  in  case  you  have  not  been  noticing 
what  is  happening  out  there  in  the 
country,  that  politics-as-usual  is  not 
sitting  well  with  the  people.  These  are 
unusual  times  in  our  Nation's  history. 
and  the  people  are  ready  to  resort  to 
some  very  unusual  approaches  if  we  do 
not  start  acting  like  statesmen  instead 
of  gamesmen. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  American  people 
are  sick  and  tired  of  partisan  bicker- 
ing, gamesmanship,  blamesmanship: 
they  are  literally  beseeching  us  to  stop 
playing  politics  over  serious  problems 
and  instead  begin  working  together  on 
a  bipartisan  basis  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems. And  we  can  do  it.  We  can  do  it 
here  toda.y. 

I  had  every  hope  and  every  expecta- 
tion that  we  would  do  just  that  on  this 
unemployment  bill;  and  indeed,  this 
did  start  out  as  a  very  serious  biparti- 
san negotiation  between  the  adminis- 
tration and  between  leaders  on  our  side 
and  leaders  on  the  majority  side,  but 
then  something  happened.  Suddenly 
that  bipartisan  approach  was  aban- 
doned by  the  majority  leadership,  and 
a  bill  was  produced  specifically  de- 
signed to  invite  a  veto. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members,  how  many 
times  do  you  have  to  keep  going 
around  in  the  same  partisan  circles  be- 
fore you  realize  that  you  are  going  no- 
where and  you  are  only  making  your- 
selves look  dizzy  in  the  eyes  of  the 
American  people? 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  before  us  today 
is  perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  your 
partisan  intentions  with  this  bill.  This 
is  completely  closed  rule  that  does  not 
allow  for  even  one  amendment. 

We  are  only  left  with  an  up  or  down 
vote  on  a  bill  that  was  reported  along 
party  lines  from  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  And  we  are  being  specifi- 
cally denied  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
a  substitute  that  was  presented  by  the 
Republicans-  a  bill  that  the  President 
supports  and  he  will  sign. 

When  we  offered  an  amendment  to 
this  rule  in  the  Rules  Committee  to 
make  that  substitute  in  order,  we  were 
voted  down  on  another  party-line  vote. 
Why  is  the  majority  leadership  afraid 
to  even  allow  the  House  and  Members  a 
chance  to  vote  on  an  alternative  that 


can  be  signed  into  law  tomorrow?  I  sus- 
pect the  answer  is  that  the  Democrat 
leadership  fears  such  an  alternative 
just  might  pass. 

And  the  reason  the  leadership  fears 
our  substitute  is  because  it  not  only 
temporarily  extends  current  unemploy- 
ment benefits  through  the  rest  of  this 
year  just  like  their  bill  does,  but  it  also 
provides  baiily  needed  stimulus  to  the 
economy  in  a  wa.v  that  will  produce 
hundreds  of  thousand  of  Jobs  in  the 
next  6  months. 

It  does  this,  my  colleagues,  and  I 
think  you  ought  to  listen  because 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  majority 
side  of  the  aisle  are  sponsoring  this 
same  legislation  in  their  own  name  on 
individual  bills:  it  does  this  by  provid- 
ing a  tax  credit  of  up  to  $4,000  to  first- 
time  home  buyers  in  the  year  of  pur- 
chase—something that  will  do  wonders 
for  the  depressed  real  estate  market 
and  all  the  workers  associated  with  it 
Moreover,  our  Republican  substitute 
restores  the  deductibility  of  passive 
losses  for  real  estate  activities.  I  ask 
my  colleagues.  "How  many  of  you  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle  are  sponsoring 
that  legislation  which  would  give  an- 
other vital  shot  in  the  arm  for  that  im- 
portant sector  of  our  economy,  the  real 
estate  Industry?" 

Our  substitute  also  extends  several 
expiring  tax  provisions  which  will  pro- 
vide added  stimulus,  including  those 
dealing  with  the  research  and  experi- 
mentation tax  credit  and  the  mortgage 
revenue  bond  tax  provision  that  our 
constituents  need  for  jobs.  Our  Repub- 
lican substitute  also  would  index  the 
capital  gains  tax  so  that  only  real  cap- 
ital gains,  not  those  caused  by  infla- 
tion, would  be  taxed. 

And  finally  our  substitute  repeals  the 
luxury  excise  tax  on  boats  that  has  so 
crippled  the  boat  industry  and  caused 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  jobs  in  this 
country. 

And  our  package  of  benefits  and  eco- 
nomic growth  provisions  is  more  than 
paid  for  by  improving  pension  plan 
funding  requirements— no  deficit 
spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many,  if  not  all.  of 
these  provisions  are  cosponsored  by 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  and 
are  widely  recognized  by  economists  as 
important  elements  in  any  anti- 
recession, job  creation  effort. 

So.  this  is  not  a  partisan  alternative 
by  any  means.  In  fact,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hughes]  sitting 
over  there,  a  very  good  Democrat  in 
my  eyes,  appeared  before  our  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  asked  that  he  be  al- 
lowed to  offer  the  luxury  boat  tax  re- 
peal. We  offered  his  amendment,  but  it 
was  turned  down  by  his  own  Democrat 
colleagues  on  the  Rules  Committee. 
That  is  what  is  wrong  around  here.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

In  conclusion  let  me  just  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  substitute  would  create 
real  jobs  in  the  private  sector,  not  the 


public  sector,  and  thereby  directly  ad- 
dress the  unemployment  problems  our 
Nation  confronts.  .And  yet.  the  Demo- 
crats have  once  again  turned  a  cold 
shoulder  on  doing  anything  about  stim- 
ulating economic  growth  and  creating 
jobs,  and  they  have  deprived  this  House 
of  the  opportunity  of  even  voting  on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons  we  are 
left  with  no  alternative  on  this  rule 
but  to  urge  defeat  of  the  previous  ques- 
tion so  that  we  can  make  in  order  the 
substitute  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Archer]  that  extends  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  just  like  their  bill  does, 
but.  in  addition,  creates  thousands  of 
new  jobs.  And  most  importantly.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  the  only  way  we  can 
now  produce  legislation  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  sign. 

My  colleagues,  let  us  cut  out  the  pol- 
itics and  get  down  to  the  real  business 
of  this  Congress  and  this  Nation.  I 
want  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no"  on 
the  previous  question  so  that  we  can 
vote  "yes  "  on  the  Archer  substitute  for 
job  creation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alahama  [Mr,  C.^M-L.^HAN). 

Mf  CALLAHAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Archer  motion  fo  defeat  the  pre- 
vious question 

If  we  vote  down  the  rule,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  will  otter  a  substitute  that  incor- 
porates some  of  the  Presidents  tax  proposals 
that  wilt  provide  a  boost  to  the  economy  and 
help  create  pPs.  An  unemployment  com- 
pensation bill  IS  a  fitting  place  to  create  jobs 
since  most  jobless  Americans  strongly  prefer 
work  over  benefits 

The  Archer  substitute  will  include  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  credit  tor  first-time  home  buyers  I 
would  note  that  this  proposal  is  popular  with 
our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  o(  the  aisle 
who  have  embraced  it  as  their  own  and  intro- 
duced tax  credit  legislation 

It  also  includes  passive  loss  reforms  for  the 
real  estate  industry  and  indexation  of  capital 
gams  for  assets  purchased  after  January  i , 
1992,  that  have  been  held  lor  at  least  2  years 
I  would  like  to  see  us  go  much  further  with 
capital  gains,  but  this  is  a  modest  step  that  we 
should  take 

The  Archer  substitute  would  extend  certain 
expiring  provisions,  an  action  the  vast  majority 
of  Members  support  Last  but  certainly  not 
least.  It  repeals  the  luxury  tax  on  boats— a 
misguided  effort  to  soak  the  rich  that  backfired 
and  threw  thousands  of  Americans  out  of 
work 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  give  the  unemployed 
some  hope  for  the  future  and  adopt  the  Archer 
substitute  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no ' 
on  the  previous  question  and,  if  necessary, 
vote  "yes"  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SOLO.MON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  lime. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Trakic.\nt]. 

(Mr.  TRAFIt'.\Nr  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. » 


Ml'  TKAFICANT.  Mr.  .Sp».'ak*.T,  I  am 
going  to  support  the  rule,  and  I  will 
support  the  bill  as  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  .Means,  but  I 
think  we  have  a  real  problem  in  the 
country,  and  one  of  the  problems  is 
that  Congress  continues  to  debate  un- 
employment compensation,  but  Con- 
tri-es.s  does  not  spend  too  much  time  on 
employment  compensation  programs. 
Wf  keep  extending  benefits  foi'  the  un- 
employed, but  we  do  nothing  to  correct 
the  structural  problems  with  our  econ- 
omy that  is  making  things  so  difficult 
around  .America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  third  party 
candidate  that  may  get  more  than  .50 
percent  of  the  popular  vote  because  the 
.\merican  people  are  sick  and  tired  of 
it.  I  say  to  my  colleagues.  "I  want  you 
to  think  for  just  a  minute.  If  you  had 
S.')0  million,  why  would  you  invest  it  in 
youi'  hometown?  Why  wouldn't  you  in- 
vest It  in  Mexico,  or  invest  it  m  .Smga- 
pure  where  you  have  no  OSHA.  no  EPA. 
no  workman's  comp.  no  unemployment 
t  omp.  no  health  inspectors,  no  pension 
law.  no  minimum  wage,  no  labor  I'egu- 
!ati(.>ns.  no  banking  securities'!'" 

.Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  is  listening.  No 
one  in  this  Congress  is  listening.  Thoy 
can  hire  people  all  day  and  night  at  30 
cents  an  hour.  We  have  jobs  going  over- 
seas. We  are  not  stopping  those  jobs 
from  going  overseas.  We  are  developing 
trade  agreements  that  are  literally 
taking  our  Jobs.  And  today.  Mr.  Speak- 
ei\  while  we  are  extendmK  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  .Japan  is  voting,  in  fact, 
to  reinstate  their  military  force  pro- 
grams. 

What  IS  happening,  my  colleagues?  Is 
anybody  in  Congress  paying  attention 
to.  not  only  our  economy,  but  to  na- 
tional security  implications  from  those 
policies? 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  bill,  but 
that  is  about  the  only  thing  I  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  for  around  here.  I 
thmk  it  is  time  to  start  debating  the 
trade  and  tax  policies  of  our  Nation 
that  are  crippling  our  jobs.  and.  if  we 
do  not  do  that,  we  will  be  here  next 
year,  those  of  us  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  return,  dealing  with  a  third 
party  President  who  is  not  even  talk- 
ing: about  the  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  how  frustrated 
the  American  workers  are.  The  blue 
collar  workers  in  our  districts  are  tak- 
ing off  from  both  the  Republican  and 
Democrat  Parties, 

Mr.  SANTORUM  .Mi  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  vield'!" 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  the  ijentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
TiiAFicA.\T]  is  correct.  I  think  the  issue 
the  American  people  are  upset  about 
with  regard  to  trade  and  a  lot  of  things 
we  deal  with  around  here  is  fairness. 
and  I  ask  the  gentleman.  "Don't  .you 
agree  that  one  of  the  issues  they 
.should  also  be  upset  about  is  the  un- 


fairness, the  inability  of  our  side  to 
offer  our  substitute'!'  Do  you  agree','" 

Mr,  TRAFICANT.  Reclaiming  my 
time.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republican  and 
Democrat  Parties  have  to  woi'k  out 
their  differences.  But  what  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democrat  Parties  are  not 
doing  is  governing,  thereb.v  opening  up 
the  opportunity  for  a  third  party. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  our  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [.Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  opposition  to  this  closed  rule 
providing  for  consideration  of  the  un- 
emplo.yment  compensation  amend- 
ments. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
define  what  this  debate  is  all  about. 

It  is  not  about  whether  or  not  we 
should  extend  benefits  for  the  unem- 
ployed. Both  parties  agree  such  a  need 
exists  and  must  be  met.  That  is  not  the 
issue  here  today. 

The  issue  is  that  the  Republicans  be- 
lieve that,  if  we  really  want  to  address 
unemployment,  we  must  deal  with  it  in 
the  long  term  by  creating  job.s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentlemian  fi'om 
Ohio  (Mr.  Traficant],  the  gentleman 
who  just  preceded  me  in  the  well  of  the 
House,  made  the  point  in  his  own  way 
about  what  we  ought  to  be  concentrat- 
ing on  with  respect  to  the  creation  of 
jobs  rather  than  simply  extending  un- 
employment benefits  to  those  without 
jobs. 
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Under  this  i-ule.  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority will  not  even  give  us  a  chance  to 
offer  such  a  plan. 

Our  plan  specifically  addresses  ex- 
tended benefits.  Our  amendment  pro- 
vides such  benefits  through  March  6. 
1993.  totaling  S2.6  billion. 

Now.  that  is  good  enough  for  the 
time  being,  and  simply  what  the  Presi- 
dent would  fee!  comfortable  with  and 
sign  into  law. 

But  our  plan  goes  further  by  address- 
ing the  need  to  create  jobs. 

Specifically,  the  amendment  which 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ar- 
cher] would  offer  if  given  the  oppor- 
tunity by  voting  down  the  previous 
(juestion  provides  a  S4.000  tax  credit  for 
first-time  home  t)uyers  and  provides 
passive  loss  relief  for  the  real  estate 
business.  New  homes  will  be  built:  ex- 
isting homes  will  be  sold.  Related  busi- 
nesses will  also  benefit.  More  durable 
goods  will  be  bought  and  sold  Impor- 
tant expiring  tax  provisions,  not  m 
other  legislation  or  part  of  other  nego- 
tiations, are  extended  for  a  year. 

Otherwise  these  provisions,  including 
those  affecting  mortgage  revenue 
bonds,  health  insurance  costs  for  self- 
employed  individuals,  and  the  research 
and  experimentation  credits,  will  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  this  month. 

The  .Archer  amendment  also  repeals 
the  boat  luxury  tax  that  the  gentleman 
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from  New  York  just  mentioned,  and.  fi- 
nally, capital  gams  on  assets  held  for 
more  than  2  years  would  be  indexed. 

The  amendment  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Archer]  would  offer  is 
fully  offset  by  provisions  to  shore  up 
the  fund  guaranteeing  private  pen- 
sions. 

But  what  do  we  get  from  the  miajor- 
ity?  Narrow  jurisdictional  issues  and 
procedural  roadblocks.  It  is  the  same 
old.  tired,  worn  out  majority  reflex  ac- 
tion: procedure  over  substance,  par- 
tisanship over  principle,  and  short- 
term  political  advantage  over  the  long- 
term  benefits  for  the  current  unem- 
ployed. 

You  of  the  majority  insist  on  includ- 
ing costly  and  permanent  changes  to 
the  unemployment  program  m  your 
legislation,  with  large  deficits  result- 
ing in  the  first  3  years. 

How  ironic  that  we  just  went  through 
this  fruitless  exercise  a  few  moments 
ago  in  a  measure  brought  up  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  requiring  two- 
thirds  approval.  It  was  defeated  on  a 
majority  vote.  Members  were  saying 
"Let's  all  have  a  balanced  budget." 
.\nd  immediately,  within  the  hour,  we 
come  back  here  with  a  proposition  that 
throws  all  that  caution  to  the  wind, 

We  are  not  going  to  be  concerned 
about  how  we  pay  for  it.  That  will 
come  in  another  2,  3,  4  years,  some- 
place down  the  pike.  How.  I  cannot 
imagine,  back-to-back  we  could  have 
measures  of  these  kinds  scheduled  -one 
requiring  a  balanced  budget  and  the 
next  increasing  the  deficit  m  the  first 
3  years. 

The  President  will  not  sign  and 
should  not  sign  legislation  that  only 
exacerbates  the  deficit.  The  debate 
should  be  about  two  opposing  visions  of 
helping  the  unemployed,  but  the  ma- 
jority refuses  to  even  allow  the  Repub- 
lican initiative  to  be  debated. 

The  great  tradition  of  free  and  open 
debate  has  become  a  victim  of  unem- 
ployment by  the  majority. 

So  I  would  call  again,  as  my  col- 
leagues have  on  our  side,  for  defeat  of 
the  previous  question,  and  then  let  us 
adopt  a  rule  that  allows  a  clear  vote  on 
our  Republican  substitute  and  alter- 
native that  goes  beyond  simply  extend- 
ing unemployment  benefits,  but  does 
something  much  more  productive  in 
the  long  run  by  way  of  creating  jobs  for 
future  job  holders. 

Office  of  the  Repibi.ican  Leader. 

U.S.  House  of  Represent.^tives. 

Washington.  DC.  June  5,  1992. 
Dear  Republican  Colle.\gue:  Or.  Tuesday. 
.June  9.  the  House  will  vote  on  H.R  5260.  the 
Democrats'  bill  to  extend  unemployment 
benefits.  In  addition  to  an  extension  of  the 
temporary  unemployment  benefits,  the 
Democrats  insist  on  costly,  permanent  revi- 
sions to  the  unemployment  program  as  a 
long'-term  solution  for  the  unemployed. 
Their  bill,  which  is  exempted  from  our  cur- 
rent budget  rules,  has  large  deficits  in  the 
first  three  years  with  the  promise  that  it 
will  be  paid  for  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years. 
The  President  has  stated  that  he  will  veto 
the  Democrats'  bill. 
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CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD— HOUSE 


Ktp  A:^  :.i-v.  on  behalf  of  the  House  Repub- 
lican Leadership  and  Republican  Members  of 
ihe  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  offered  an 
amendment  at  the  Rules  Committee  June  4. 
which  provides  for  an  extension  of  the  tem- 
porary unemployment  benefits  throuKh 
March  of  1993  totalling  J2.5  billion.  But  the 
amendment  takes  a  different  approach  to  the 
lonK-term  unemployment  problem— It  cre- 
ates new  jobs  so  that  people  can  eret  back  to 
work. 

In  particular,  the  Archer  amendment  con- 
tains the  foUowinjf  provisions 

The  very  popular  first-time  homebuyer 
credit,  up  to  $4,000.  which  can  be  taken  in  the 
first  year  of  the  purchase  of  a  new  or  exist- 
intr  home: 

Needed  passive  loss  relief  for  real  estate 
professionals  (identical  to  H.R.  1414.  the  An- 
drews-Thomas  bill  with  338  House  cospon- 
sors); 

Indexation  of  capital  grains  on  capital  as- 
sets purchased  after  January  1.  1993  and  held 
for  at  least  two  years; 

Extension  for  one  year  of  the  explrintf  lax 
provisions  which  are  not  Included  in  other 
legislation  or  are  subject  to  the  urban  initia- 
tive negotiations  now  ongoing;  (The  Demo- 
cratic Leadership  have  not  Indicated  in  any 
way  how  these  provisions  which  expire  at  the 
end  of  this  month  will  be  dealt  with  i  and. 


Repeal  of  the  boat  luxu;;,  '  i\ 

The  Archer  amendment  is  completely  paid 
by  provisions  to  shore  up  the  financial 
health  of  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Cor- 
poration fund  that  guarantees  private  pen- 
sion plans. 

The  Rules  Committee,  in  a  rule  reported 
June  4.  has  denied  Republicans  an  oppor- 
tunity to  even  offer  this  amendment.  The 
Democratic  Majority  again  hides  behind  pro- 
cedural votes  to  perpetuate  the  jurisdic- 
tional morass  which  they  have  created  and 
which  they,  of  course,  routinely  waive  when 
it  is  to  their  advantage 

We  ask  you  to  join  us  in  defeating  the  pre- 
vious question  on  H.  Res.  475.  the  rule  for 
consideration  of  the  unemployment  exten- 
sion bill.  If  the  previous  question  is  defeated, 
we'll  bring  forth  a  rule  allowing  us  to 
present  the  Archer  amendment  so  that  we 
can  help  those  who  are  now  unemployed  and 
provide  the  incentives  to  create  new  jobs  so 
people  can  rejoin  the  labor  force. 

Absent  this,  a  motion  to  recommit  will  be 
offered  that  instructs  that  the  bill  be  sent 
back  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  so 
that  a  bill  which  extends  the  temporary  un- 
employment benefits  can  be  crafted  which 
the  President  can  sign.  The  President  will 
not  sign  a  bill  which  has  large  deficits  that 
the  Democrats'  bill  now  contains  in  the  first 


three  years.  We  should  go  back  to  committee 
and  work  together  to  find  offsets  In  accord- 
ance with  our  budget  rules. 

The  Democrats  keep  saying  they  want  to 
work  with  us  for  the  good  of  the  American 
people.  But  we  don't  see  any  evidence  of  this 
willingness  to  work  together.  We  are  con- 
tinuously faced  with  their  partisan  proposals 
which  we  cannot  support  and  which  the 
President  cannot  sign  into  law.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  frustrated  by  such  continued 
legislative  gridlock. 

We  ask  your  support  in  defeating  the  pre- 
vious question  on  the  rule  for  consideration 
of  the  unemployment  bill  so  that  we  can 
offer  the  Archer  substitute.  Absent  that,  we 
ask  that  you  vote  for  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit so  that  the  bill  can  be  sent  back  to  Com- 
mittee. We  believe  we  can  work  out  a  tem- 
porary extension  of  unemployment  benefits 
without  creating  large  deficits  in  the  early 
years  that  can  be  signed  by  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Bob  Michel. 

Republican  Leader. 
Bill  Archer. 
liankimi      Republican 
Mfmber,    Ways    and 
Means  Committee. 
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III)  millionj  at  to'lirtj 


199? 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1992-97 


Unemployment  ttenetits  ntension 

PBGC  reforms  and  accounhng  change ' 

J4  000  credit  lor  Irrjt  time  nomeliu»er5 

Passive  loss  reliel  (HR   14  Ul 

[itension  o'  certain  eioinnj  prowsions  tnru  June  JO.  1993' 

Indei  capital  gams  tor  new  assets 

Repeal  Iuiud  tai  on  tuats 

Penalty  tree  MA  and  40Uk)  oittnldwalt  by  Mni-term  unrmpioyed 

lotai 


-609 

-  IBOO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-  2.409 

8  700 

25O0 

2396 

1276 

2  725 

2112 

19.709 

-396 

-3657 

-879 

-1« 

-17 

-43 

-5.006 

-500 

-1,»00 

-1000 

-1000 

-900 

-1000 

-5.800 

-357 

-1.13« 

-700 

-322 

-2>7 

-263 

-3  063 

0 

it 

220 

107 

-555 

-737 

-954 

-3 

-15 
-2 

-17 

-19 

-20 

-21 

-95 
-3 

6  835 


-5  497 


28 


946 


48 


2.379 


■Estimate  provided  6y  0M8  all  oiKer  estimates  provided  Oy  Department  ol  treasury 

'tlie  lollo«in(  eipirinj  tai  provisions  vniuid  De  otended  through  June  30.  1993  (1)  tmoioyer-provided  educational  assistance.  12)  Group  legal  services  (31  Meaiin  insurance  tot  me  seit-employed  (4)  Mongjje  revenue  Donds.  (51  Small- 
issue  lOB  s.  (6)  RIE  tai  credit  (7|  Orpnan  drug  tai  credit  (8)  Minimum  taa  eiception  tor  gilts  ol  appreciated  property  191  PiKed  m  service  date  lor  nonconveniioitai  fuels  (Sec  29).  (10)  Vaaine  trust  lurid  provisions 

Note  — £itension  ol  the  targeted  lOCs  tai  cedit  and  low  income  housing  credit  are  anticipated  to  H  included  in  a  separate  urpan  >ni|i<tive  Ine  solar  and  geoinermal  lai  credits  are  included  m  the  House-passed  encrQ  p>ll.  H  R  776 
Section  861  loreign  allocation  rules  for  RU  would  t>e  eitended  through  regulation 

CBO/JCT  COST  ESTIMATES  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1992  (H  R.  5260) 


F.scai  year 


Outlays 

I  Emergency  program 

II  Utended  Oene'its 

III  Regular  program 

total  outlays  . ...t,..- 

Revenue 

IV  FUtA 

V  Revenue  oitseis  limit  eiecutive  comgensalion 
Litend  PtP  (or  2  years    

lolal  revenue 


1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

6-year 

-980 

-3.095 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-  4.075 

0 

0 

-880 

-490 

-115 

-100 

-1.585 

0 

0 

-30 

-30 

-30 

-30 

-120 

-980 

-3,095 

-910 

-520 

-145 

-130 

-5/80 

0 

-1 

-40 

-155 

-91 

345 

58 

26 

479 

352 

370 

388 

403 

2018 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.203 

2.750 

3953 

26 

478 

312 

215 

1500 

3498 

6,029 

Eltecl  on  delicit 


-954 


-2617 


598 


-305 


1355 


3  368 


249 


Note — All  ligures  illustrate  deficit  eltect  Revenue  increases  are  shown  as  negative  figures  and  revenue  decreases  are  shown  as  pos't>ve  figures 


Mr    DKlilMCK    .Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 

poM>  <i;  Irii.i'i'  only,  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  tht'  I'l  !;!  iirium  from  California  [Mr. 
I'w:  :•:  \  the  tiistinsuished  chairman 
u!  r  •:•■  I  -'Mrtiii  tee  on  the  Budget. 

.Mi  I'A.NKTTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  lis- 
tened to  th''  il.ti.itr-  here,  and  it  bothers 
me.  becau.--f  '  tn'  .axument  that  is  pre- 
sented is  tit'  -nehow  the  costs  of 
this  growth  ;  i>  K.l^'e  that  is  being  sub- 
mitted are  offset. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  it  is  offset  by. 
There  is  over  a  $20  billion  estimated 
revenue  loss  caused  by  these  tax  cred- 
its. What  is  it  offset  by''  A  gimmick.  A 
gimmick.  An  acknowledged  gimmick, 
accrual  accounting. 


What  is  accrual  accounting?  You 
reach  into  the  future,  grab  savings  that 
we  hope  will  occur  out  there  in  the  fu- 
ture, bring  them  back  to  the  present, 
and  spend  them.  That  is  what  accrual 
accounting  is. 

Everybody  acknowledges  it  is  a  gim- 
mick. The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
says  it  is  a  gimmick.  0MB  in  their 
worst  moments  will  acknowledge  it  is  a 
gimmick.  And  here  we  are  going  to 
come  forward  with  a  growth  package 
and  then  pay  for  it  with  accrual  ac- 
counting, a  gimmick,  smoke  and  mir- 
rors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the  way  we  are 
going  to  balance  the  budget?  Is  that 
the   way   we   are   going   to   get   tough 


about  paying  for  these  kinds  of  initia- 
tives? 

If  that  is  that  way  we  are  going  to  do 
it,  then  you  can  believe  one  thing— 
that  the  American  people  will  be  mad- 
der and  madder  at  us  for  not  telling 
them  the  truth,  and  it  is  not  telling 
them  the  truth  to  say  that  we  are  off- 
setting the  costs  of  this  kind  of  growth 
package 

Mr.  SOLD.MO.X  .Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
(Mr.  Archer],  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


1  ii.se  in  strong  opposition  lo  this 
rule.  I  would  say  to  my  friend  from 
California  [Mr  P.anetta],  if  the  reve- 
nue offset  fof  iny  alternative  proposal 
is  a  gimmick,  it  is  .i  ^'immick  I  wish  we 
had  had  when  we  weie  facing  the  .S&L 
crisis,  because  it  would  have  saved  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  S130  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  is  a  travesty.  It 
is  everything  the  House  should  not 
stand  for. 

The  notion  of  imposing  a  gag  rule  on 
something  as  important  as  job  creation 
is  irresponsible  and  hypocritical. 

We  Republicans  were — and  are— more 
than  willing  to  sit  down  and  negotiate 
a  bipartisan  bill  on  unemployment— 
but  the  Democrat  leadership  said  "no" 
to  compromise.  They  chose  the  politi- 
cal alternative — not  the  responsible 
one. 

When  the  unemployment  rate  rose  to 
7. ,5  percent,  it  should  have  sent  a  wake- 
up  call  to  House  leaders  about  the  im- 
mediate need  for  creation  of  new  jobs. 
Obviously  it  didn't. 

If  the  House  adopts  this  rule,  there 
will  be  no  chance  to  consider  a  job-cre- 
ating substitute  which  I  requested  the 
rules  committee  to  make  in  order,  that 
also  contains  extending  unemployment 
benefits. 

That's  what  the  Republican  alter- 
native would  do.  It  combines  a  benefit 
extension  with  effective  provisions  to 
create  new  jobs — measures  which  have 
strong  bipartisan  support. 

It  includes  a  first-time  homebuyer 
credit  to  stimulate  construction  jobs, 
passive  loss  relief  for  real  estate  to  cre- 
ate new  jobs,  repeal  of  the  excise  tax 
on  boats  which  has  decimated  that  in- 
dustr.v.  and  indexation  of  the  cost  basis 
of  capital  gains  to  stimulate  job-creat- 
ing investment. 

It  also  extends  a  range  of  expinntr 
lax  provisions  which  have  broad  sup- 
port in  the  House. 

It's  not  enough  just  to  thiow  addi- 
tional benefits  at  the  unemployed  to 
help  them  cope  with  their  situation. 
The.v  need  jobs  to  change  their  situa- 
tion. H.R.  5260  will  not  create  one  sin- 
gle new  job  for  those  who  are  out  of 
work. 

Join  me  in  defeating  the  previous 
question  and  this  rule  so  we  can  con- 
sider an  alternative  that  will  help  put 
.Americans  hack  to  work. 

M:  UKRKICK.  .Mr.  .Speaker,  for  pur- 
l.i),-i  .-  (if  debate  only.  I  yield  1  minute 
'!■  'til'  uentlem.m  fiom  Washmi^ton 
:M!    .^wiri'i 

Ml  .'^WIFT  Mr.  .Speaker.  I  rise  in 
.-•I'lfig  support  of  this  legislation  to 
pKv.ide  a  necessary  extension  of  bene- 
fits to  unemployed  Americans,  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  this  legisla- 
tion includes  language  providing  rail- 
road workers  with  additional  extended 
unemployment  benefits. 

Last  November,  and  then  again  m 
February,  when  Congress  enacted  legis- 
lation providing  emergency  extended 
unemployment    benefits,    it    rightfull.v 


provided  that  similar  emergency  bene- 
fits should  be  available  to  unemployed 
rail  workers  under  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act.  Once  again  we 
must  ensure  that  we  provide  the  same 
extension  of  emergency  unemployment 
benefits  for  I'ail  workers  as  are  pro- 
vided to  other  workers. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  the  cost  of 
the  benefits  for  rail  workers,  and  the 
associated  administrative  expense,  will 
be  paid  entirely  from  the  railroad  un- 
employment insurance  account.  This 
account  is  financed  by  contributions 
paid  exclusively  by  railroad  employers. 
Thus,  no  general  funds  will  be  used  to 
pay  for  the  benefits  provided  for  rail- 
road workers  through  this  legislation. 

Since  unemployed  rail  workers  are 
experiencing  the  same  hardships  as 
other  unemployed  workers,  anii  since 
the  cost  of  the  additional  benefits 
would  come  from  their  own  fund  which 
can  easily  afford  the  additional  bene- 
fits. I  am  pleased  that  this  legislation 
recognizes  the  fundamental  fairness  of 
including  rail  workers  in  the  extension 
of  unemployment  benefits  and  I  urge 
its  passage. 

Mr  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  .Speaker,  let  me  just  point  out 
that  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  P.-\NETTA].  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  was  critical 
of  the  Republican  accounting  figures. 
But  the  same  CBO  accounting  figures 
in  the  report  of  the  majority  show  that 
the  added  deficit  in  this  bill  before  us 
today  in  the  year  1992  is  S980  million;  in 
1993.  S2.3  billion:  in  1994.  S81T  n.iiiion: 
and  they  go  on  up  until  1997. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  [Mrs. 
JOHNSON]. 

n  i7,so 

.Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to 
the  rule,  because  it  fails  to  provide 
Members  with  an  alternative  that 
would  extend  emergency  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  in  a  fis- 
cally responsible  manner  and  stimulate 
the  economy  to  produce  the  new  jobs 
that  alone  are  the  real  solution  to  un- 
employment. 

I  have  strongly  supported  the  exten- 
sion of  emergency  benefits  in  the  past 
and  will  continue  to  do  so,  but  I  cannot 
support  a  bill  that  significantly  in- 
creases the  deficit  and  thereby  slows 
the  economy.  I  cannot  support  a  bill 
that  nearly  doubles  unemployment  in- 
surance taxes  on  thousands  of  busi- 
nesses struggling  merely  to  stay  alive. 
.\m\  I  oppose  a  bill  that  will  provide 
yet  one  more  disincentive  for  manufac- 
turing to  come  to  Connecticut  at  a 
time  when  defense  cuts  and  the  credit 
crunch  contrive  to  hurt  thousands  of 
good  folks  daily.  This  bill  specifically 
disadvantages  the  high  wage  States 
and  encourages  businesses  to  expand 
elsewhere.  This  bill  may  increase  bene- 
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fits,  but  it  will  also  increase  the  nuni- 
ber  of  people  who  need  them. 

Unemployed  people  in  hard-hit  Con- 
necticut need  extended  benefits  now. 
They  also  need  jobs.  Very  simply,  they 
need— all  those  families  facing  finan- 
cial disaster— need  what  the  Archer 
substitute  would  have  provided:  Fund- 
ed extended  benefits  to  allay  the  fears 
of  the  thousands  of  unemployed  that 
their  benefits  will  cease;  and  growth 
incentives  to  give  them  hope  that  the 
pace  of  economic  expansion  will  accel- 
erate and  job  opportunities  will  grow. 

Not  only  did  the  Archer  package  pro- 
vide benefits  and  growth,  but  it  did  so 
m  a  budget  neutral  fashion.  The 
growth  incentives,  like  mortgage  reve- 
nue bonds,  passive  loss  relief,  and  the 
first  time  homebuyer  tax  credit — which 
my  colleague.  Barb.'IiR.^  Kennellv.  and 
1  introduced— combined  with  my 
amendment  to  allow  penalty-free  with- 
drawals from  IRAs  and  401(k)  plans 
would  have  offered  assistance  in  the 
short  run  and  new  jobs  in  the  long  run. 
Budget  neutrality  is  equally  critical  to 
creating  re-employment  opportunities 
as  our  extraordinary  deficit  is  a  key 
cause  of  the  slow  growth  in  our  econ- 
omy. 

I  urge  m.v  colleagues  to  reject  this 
rule  and  reject  election-year  politick- 
ing at  the  expense  of  those  without 
jobs,  those  on  the  verge  of  losing  their 
homes,  those  who  desperately  want 
their  kids  to  be  able  to  continue  in  col- 
lege. Let  us  return  to  the  floor  with  a 
signable  bill  that  lays  aside  deficit  fi- 
nancing of  new  benefits,  lays  aside  tax 
increases  on  marginal  businesses,  and 
simply  helps  those  who  need  help  in  a 
timelv  fashion. 

.Mr.  DERRICK.  .Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.   .^P- 

PLEG.^TE]. 

.Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
fact,  we  ought  not  to  even  be  here 
today.  I  do  not  know  why  we  are. 

If  we  had  done  our  job.  if  the  Presi- 
dent had  done  his  job,  if  business  and 
organized  labor  had  done  their  jobs,  we 
would  not  have  to  be  here  today  asking 
for  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits. 

If  .\menca  had  put  a  stop  in  the  first 
place  to  selling  our  farms,  our  busi- 
nesses, our  limberlands.  our  manufac- 
turing plants  to  other  countries  of  the 
world,  if  we  had  put  a  stop  to  this  idi- 
otic giveaway  trade  policy  that  we 
have,  if  we  stopped  encouraging  .Amer- 
ican businesses  to  leave  the  United 
States  and  stop  exporting  jobs,  if  we 
stopped  doing  business  with  Mexico  for 
the  reasons  that  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Tr..\fic.a,nt]. 
had  stated  a  while  ago.  if  we  stopped 
doing  business  with  Communist 
China— who  develops  slave  labor  prod- 
ucts, sends  them  into  the  United 
States,  child  labor— if  we  just  opened 
our  eyes  to  common  sense,  we  would 
not  have  to  be  here  dealing  with  unem- 
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ployment  compensation.  We  would 
have  the  jobs. 

What  a  difference  a  political  year 
makes.  A  President  who  vetoes  it  in  1 
year  and  then  proposes  it  In  the  same 
year,  I  think,  is  pushing  it 

If  all  of  that  money,  a  trillion  dollars 
that  we  Kave  back  to  business  throu(?h 
the  Reagan  and  Bush  administration  in 
the  early  1980's,  had  gone  back  into 
those  businesses  to  make  them  more 
competitive  in  the  world  market,  re- 
search and  development,  moderniza- 
tion of  their  plants,  e.xpansion  of  their 
plants,  instead  of  lining  the  pockets  of 
the  CEO's,  I  guarantee  my  colleagues. 
we  would  not  have  to  be  here  today 
asking  for  these  benefits. 

We  need  to  be  competitive,  but  we 
are  losing  out  in  the  world  market.  We 
need  to  have  a  strong  economy. 

We  need  to  have  the  jobs. 

We  pass  a  lot  of  useless  legislation  in 
this  House.  If  we  can  expend  that  kind 
of  energy  to  making  America's  econ- 
omy stronger  and  bringing  the  jobs 
back,  we  would  be  doing  a  hell  of  a  lot 
better  job  for  the  p)eople  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Santorum]. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Here  we  are  on  one 
of  the  nujsi  important  issues  we  are 
going  to  be  discussing  in  this  Congress 
in  a  partisan  fashion.  Just  exactly 
what  the  people  of  this  country  are 
saying  they  are  absolutely  fed  up  with. 

It  does  not  have  to  be  this  way.  It 
just  does  not  have  to  be  this  way. 

Th6re  is  no  reason  we  cannot  have  a 
democratic  discussion  about  two  dif- 
ferent ways  to  doing  something.  It  does 
not  have  to  be  this  way.  Yet  it  is.  Here 
we  are  bickering  over  things  that  we  do 
not  need  to  bicker  about.  This  is  a 
place,  when  I  came  to  the  Congress, 
that  I  thought  we  had  discussions 
about  different  alternatives,  that  we 
could  come  here  and  debate  the  great 
issues  of  the  day.  that  we  could  have 
various  options  presented  to  us.  It  is 
just  not  true  any  more. 

I  look  over  here  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  see  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished gentlemen,  honorable  men, 
men  who  are  going  to  vote  for  a  rule 
that  absolutely  closes  off  open  and  free 
debate  on  issues  that  most  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  agree  to. 

It  is  wrong.  In  their  hearts,  do  they 
not  feel  that  it  is  wrong  to  do  this? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purposes  of  debate  only,  1  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

[Mf    I.F.VIN). 

.\Ii  LK\'IN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  heard  a  lot  of  holier-than-thou 
talk.  Let  me  just  give  my  colleagues 
some  straight  talk  about  what  is  in- 
volved here. 

We  are  talking  about  the  extension  of 
unemployment  compensation.  The  first 
reaction  on  their  side  was,  "Don't  do  it 
at  all.  There  is  no  recession.  "  That  was 
exactly  the  reaction. 


M:  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SANTORUM  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
is  not  true  in  this  instance.  No  one  on 
this  side  has  disiigreed  that  there  needs 
to  be  an  extension  of  benefits. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  You  got  on 
board  after  the  ship  was  out  of  port  and 
millions  were  laid  off  Then  you  de- 
cided. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  talk- 
ing about  this  issue. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Then  you  de- 
cided you  were  going  to  pay  attention 
to  the  unemployed  in  this  country. 
Then  when  .you  decided  to  do  that,  you 
wanted  to  use  it  as  a  springboard  to 
talk  about  other  things. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  P.^NKTTA]  has  said,  about  a  so- 
called  growth  package,  that  you  do  not 
pay  for  it.  that  It  is  filled  with  gim- 
mickr.V- 

Then  this  morning  the  Secretary 
says  it  is  partisan  politics  to  respond 
with  a  permanent  solution.  Instead 
what  we  should  do,  her  definition  of 
nonpartisan  politics,  is  to  do  it  in  a 
half-baked  way. 

What  this  bill  says,  and  I  see  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pease]  here, 
who  has  worked  for  more  than  half  of 
his  career,  I  think,  on  this  issue,  and 
who  has  been  saying  with  others,  in- 
cluding the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Downey]  and  myself,  we  should  fix 
this  problem  permanently. 

It  is  not  partisan  one  iota  to  try  to 
do  something  that  is  other  than  tem- 
porary. In  fact,  the  most  partisan  thing 
is  a  temporary  fix. 

You  have  been  trying  that  now  for  a 
decade.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
tell  the  American  public,  we  want  to 
cure  this. 

When  there  is  no  recession,  you  say, 
"Don't  bother."  When  there  is  a  reces- 
sion, you  say,  "We  can't  afford  to  do 
anything. " 

And  who  suffers  from  that?  It  is  the 
unemployed,  middle-income  Americans 
who  have  been  looking  for  work,  who 
are  laid  off  and  cannot  find  it.  and  you 
want  to  cut  them  off  at  the  knees. 
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This  is  a  bill  that  looks  at  this  prob- 
lem straight  out,  looks  into  the  well 
and  says.  "Let  us  do  something  other 
than  patchwork."  That  is  not  partisan- 
ship, that  is  darned  good  public  policy, 
and  that  is  what  we  want  to  focus  on 
today,  good  public  policy,  not  a  lot  of 
partisan  jockeying  on  issues  that  are 
broader  and  do  not  even  address  in  a 
responsible  way- 
Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  I  yield  1  more  minute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Levin]. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 


Mr.  DOWNEY.  First  of  all,  let  me 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  who  is  a  real 
student  of  this,  as  is  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pease]. 

Is  this  not  really  about  massive  at- 
tempts to  divert  attention  from  the 
issue  we  are  dealing  with  today?  The 
Republicans  have  already  voted  on 
their  package.  We  have  already  had 
this  discussion.  They  have  man- 
handled, this  administration  has,  the 
economy  of  the  United  States,  promis- 
ing us  30  million  jobs.  When  the  Presi- 
dent took  office  unemployment  was  at 
5.5  percent.  It  is  now  at  7.5  p>ercent. 

If  I  were  a  Republican.  I  would  want 
to  change  the  subject  as  well,  but  the 
subject  is  not  the  worn-out  aphorisms 
that  they  have  already  offered  us.  The 
subject  is  how  do  we  have  an  unem- 
ployment system  that  works,  that  ex- 
tends benefits  to  people,  that  fixes  per- 
manently the  obvious  and  gaping  prob- 
lems that  exist  in  the  system.  That  is 
what  is  at  stake  here. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  used  to  be  a  man- 
ager of  the  New  York  Yankees  called 
Casey  Stengel,  and  he  spoke  in 
Stenglelese.  People  could  scarcely  un- 
derstand him. 

Let  us  get  the  record  straight.  The 
Democrat  bill  on  the  floor  here  today 
extends  unemployment  benefits.  The 
Republican  substitute  extends  unem- 
ployment benefits.  The  Democrat  bill 
on  the  floor  has  no  economic  growth 
package  in  it.  The  Republican  package 
does. 

It  is  as  clear  as  black  and  white  here, 
so  let  us  not  confuse  the  people  who 
might  be  watching  this  charade  on  tel- 
evision. Let  us  not  talk  in  Stengelese: 
the  issues  before  us  are  too  important 
for  that. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Thom- 
.\.s],  a  membei-  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  anil  Means. 

Mr.  THO.MAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  really  do  not  think 
the  American  people  want  to  hear 
about  who  did  what  to  whom  at  some 
earlier  point  in  history,  as  to  which 
ship  was  out  of  port,  what  springboard 
was  sprung  or  not  sprung,  or  whether 
or  not  somebody  stands  up  and  says 
that  the  way  in  which  Republicans 
want  to  pay  for  unemployment  and 
some  growth  aspect  somehow  does  not 
match  somebody's  version  of  how  it 
should  be  paid. 

I  think  the  American  people  are  sick 
and  tired  of  that  kind  of  inside-the- 
beltway  dialog.  For  someone  to  stand 
up  and  say  that  the  Republican  alter- 
native is  somehow  a  narrow  partisan 
proposal  somehow  misses  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  cornerstones  of  this  proposal 
is  H.R.  1414.  It  is  a  bill  to  change  the 
way  in  which  the  tax  code  handles  pas- 
sive loss. 
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There  was.  I  believe,  a  fundamental 
nr..'^take  made  in  the  1986  tax  bill,  and 
:tW  of  us  in  this  House  believed  that 
thi>  >hould  be  changed,  it  should  be 
c.hangtd.  say,  338  cosponsors  on  H  R 
1414. 

How  partisan  is  H.R.  1414'*  In  the 
Ii' :r,ocratic  bill,  which  attempted  to 
I  (i.inge  the  tax  code.  H.R.  4201,  80  per- 
.  rr.t  of  H  R.  1414  was  included.  The 
1 '.'.■:■; :;•■:/  (..is  said  something  needs  to 
!•(  li  >!.!  .iiiuut  passive  loss  in  his  last 
State  of  the  Union  Message.  The  Demo- 
crats in  their  own  bill  took  virtually 
the  structure  of  1414  and  moved  it  for- 
ward. Here  in  this  bill  we  have  the 
structure  of  1414,  and  338  cosponsors. 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  a  majority 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  One  of  the 
cornerstones  of  growth  is  to  get  the 
real  estate  industry  moving  again.  Why 
in  the  world  do  we  spend  time  talking 
about  what  would  or  should  or  could 
have  been  done  some  time  earlier? 

The  Democrats  should  get  off  their 
partKsan  dime.  I  am  trying  to  get  Re- 
publicans to  get  off  their  partisan 
dime,  and  let  us  do  something  about 
putting  people  back  to  work.  Let  us 
cover  unemployment  for  those  who  do 
not  have  a  job.  but  let  us  include  in 
this  package  something  that  will  pro- 
vide a  job.  Please  do  not  give  us  shib- 
boleths. Respond  to  the  concrete  pro- 
posals that  we  have  in  front  of  us.  espe- 
cially those  338  of  us  who  have  cospon- 
sored  one  of  the  key  provisions  in  this 
measure.  Vote  "no"  on  the  previous 
(jueslion. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  might  just  remind  some  of  the  pre- 
vious speakers  that  the  Democrats 
passed  a  middle-class  tax  plan  that  was 
a  growth  plan  that  had  six  out  of  seven 
of  the  reriuests  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  he  stood  before  us  in 
this  room  back  in  January  or  Feb- 
ruary, but  he  chose  to  veto  it  just  the 
same. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  purposes  of  debate 
only  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  HUGHES]. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  First  of  all.  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  for  .yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  probably  the  best 
example  of  the  bipartisanship  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  because  I.  too,  had 
a  part  of  a  growth  package  that  I  of- 
fered, and  I.  too.  was  turned  down.  I 
.say  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon],  and  I 
thank  him  and  his  Republican  col- 
leagues for  supporting  my  request  that 
an  amendment  be  made  in  ordt^r  to  I'e- 
peal  the  user  tax  on  yachts. 

l!  seems  to  me  that  much  of  the  Re- 
publican growth  package  is  something 
1  could  support,  CfTtainly  the  passive 
loss  provisions  were  a  disaster.  One  of 
the  reasons  wh.v  I  joined  with  man.y  of 


our  colleagues  m  voting  to  recommit 
that  tax  bill  to  committee,  even 
though  my  senior  Senator  in  the  other 
body  was  the  leader  in  putting  it 
through,  was  because  of  the  passive 
loss  provisions  in  that  bill.  It  has  prov- 
en to  be  disastrous. 

Nothing  was  more  disastrous  for  my 
district,  however,  than  the  excise  tax 
on  yachts.  I  had  a  40-percent  unem- 
ployment rate  in  my  district  in  the 
boat-building  industry.  I  have  a  very 
big  boat-building  industry,  not  large  in 
numbers  but  very  important.  We  build 
beautiful  yachts,  or  we  used  to.  We 
have  closed  down  production  lines.  We 
have  lost  many  businesses. 

There  was  a  40-percent  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  1989.  and  once  we  passed 
the  luxury  tax  we  now  have  total  un- 
emplo.vment  in  man.v  of  my  factories, 
so  I  offered  a  very  modest  amendment, 
one  that  was  supported  by  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike.  Even  the  Presi- 
dent agreed  he  would  in  fact  sign  it 
into  law,  and  I  could  not  get  that  small 
portion  of  a  growth  package  in  this 
particular  legislation. 

That  says  something.  I  regret  that  it 
says  that  my  colleague,s  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  do  not  have  on  their  agenda. 
unfortunatel.v.  provisions  of  a  growth 
package. 

To  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  say  they  have  a  growth  package 
which  they  are  not  paying  for.  We  all 
know  that  that  movement  from  cash  to 
accrual  accounting  is  just  a  way.  a 
gimmick,  once  again,  to  try  to  fudge 
the  numbers.  That  is  not  going  to  get 
the  ball  over  the  goal  line.  Let  us  put 
the  bickering  and  the  partisanship  and 
the  posturing  aside.  Let  us  put  all  that 
aside  and  develop  a  growth  package. 
We  need  to  do  more  than  just  extend 
the  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits. People  was  to  go  to  work.  We  can 
put  them  to  work  by  providing  the  tax 
and  regulatory  environment  that  will 
be  essential  to  rebuilding  our  basic  in- 
dustries. 

The  luxury  tax  on  boats  would  have 
been  a  good  first  step,  because  I  know 
of  no  other  industry  in  this  country 
that  suffered  in  the  last  few  years  like 
that  industry.  We  did  not  soak  the 
rich.  What  we  did  was.  we  put  a  lot  of 
small  people,  craftsmen,  out  of  work, 
middle-income  Americans,  and  we  can 
rectify  that. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  say  to  the 
gentleman  who  just  spoke  that  I  really 
admire  him  and  what  he  said.  There 
are  so  many  things  we  could  do.  really, 
here  tonight  to  create  jobs  just  by  the 
extension  of  expiring  tax  provisions. 
One  of  them  is  employer-provided  edu- 
cational assistance,  which  is  so  badly 
needed  right  now.  We  cannot  let  that 
expire.  It  is  going  to  expire  if  we  do  not 
pass  this  bill  tonight 

Moi'tgage  revenue  bonds,  small  issues 
of      industrial       development       bonds. 


should  also  be  extended,  yet  we  are  not 
going  to  do  it.  It  is  just  a  shame  we 
cannot  get  together.  Perhaps  we  can 
before  this  night  is  over. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  SOLOMON  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUGHES  Mr.  Speaker."  I  think 
with  the  exception  of  their  2-year  cap- 
ital gams.  I  can  support  every  provi- 
sion in  their  growth  package.  In  fact.  I 
applaud  it.  I  think  their  2-year  capital 
gain  is  not  targeted.  I  think  it  encour- 
ages asset  dumping,  which  is  not  what 
we  need.  We  need  productive  invest- 
ment in  this  country.  I  would  say  to 
my  colleague.  "Look,  let  us  work  to- 
gether m  a  bipartisan  fashion  to  de- 
velop a  growth  package  that  we  pay 
for.  '  I  say  to  my  colleagues  from  New 
York,  we  are  not  paying  for  his  growth 
package.  We  all  know  that. 
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Mr.  SOLOMON  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  If  he  would  vote  for  our  pack- 
age we  would  settle  that  little  issue  in 
conference.  But  this  rule  doesn't  per- 
mit us  to  consider  the  Republican 
package. 

Mr.  .Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Bt'NNiNG].  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  who  is  an 
expert  in  this  field. 

Mr.  BUNNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  the 
time. 

Thomas  Payne,  the  patriot  and  au- 
thor of  "Common  Sense."  once  said 
that  "Tyranny,  like  hell,  is  not  easily 
conquered."  It  sounds  like  Thomas 
Payne  was  thinking  of  the  102d  Con- 
gress when  he  wrote  those  words. 

On  the  rule  that  we  are  considering 
today,  the  tyranny  of  the  majority  in 
this  House  is  preventing  consideration 
of  a  substitute  package  that  would  ex- 
tend unemployment  compensation  ben- 
efits and  provide  much  needed  relief  for 
this  economy.  The  package  that  the 
Democratic-controlled  Rules  Commit- 
tee pigeonholed  would  have  extended 
unemployment  benefits  through  the 
year  for  20  additional  weeks. 

Additionally,  this  package  would 
have  provided  a  first-timie  home  buy- 
er's credit  of  S4.000.  restored  deductibil- 
ity of  passive  losses  for  real  estate  ac- 
tivity, and  extended  10  of  the  13  tax 
provisions  due  to  expire  at  the  end  of 
this  month  such  as  mortgage  revenue 
bonds  and  the  deduction  for  health  care 
insurance  premiums  for  the  self-em- 
ployed, and  all  of  it  was  paid  up  front, 
paid  for  up  front. 

So  what  could  be  the  problem  with 
allowing  a  straight  up  or  down  vote  on 
this  package"  Let  us  face  the  facts.  It 
is  a  good  package.  It  extends  the  bene- 
fits and  it  helps  the  econom.v.  So  what 
reason  could  the  Democratic  leadership 
possibly  have  for  not  allowing  a  vote'' 

The  only  possible  reason  w^ould  be 
that  it  might  pass.  They  are  afraid  the 
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i'lt'si.lfnt  wouUi  siKn  it  into  law.  Heav- 
en torbid  ihat  we  would  make  some 
proi?ress  in  a  Presidential  election 
year. 

I  am  telling  you.  the  American  peo- 
ple are  fed  up  with  gridlock  in  Con- 
gress. They  want  the  economy  to  move 
forward.  With  all  of  the  primary  elec- 
tions, you  would  think  that  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  would  have  gotten  the 
message  by  now  that  the  American 
people  do  not  particularly  give  a  hoot 
for  election  year  politics.  They  should 
know  that  the  American  people  want 
action,  and  they  want  it  now. 

The  package  that  was  killed  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  Democratic  leadership 
would  have  given  the  American  people 
some  relief  that  they  wanted  and  de- 
serve. I  urge  a  •no"  vote  on  the  pre- 
vious question. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in  no 
way  fault  the  Rules  Committee  for 
bringing  out  the  rule  they  brought  out. 
I  do  fault  Congress  for  not  coming  for- 
ward with  a  dynamic  bill  which  would 
provide  job  opportunity. 

Some  of  the  things  in  the  Republican 
bill,  like  the  first  purchase  of  a  home, 
would  do  a  lot  toward  employing  peo- 
ple in  this  country.  We  are  very  much 
faulty  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  not 
addressing  the  real  needs  of  the  coun- 
try today. 

The  real  needs  of  the  country  today 
are  jobs.  People  do  not  come  to  me  to 
talk  about  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, they  do  not  come  to  me  and  talk 
to  me  about  welfare.  They  talk  about 
having  a  job.  We  are  not  addressing 
that  question.  And  without  trying  to 
hurt  any  particular  person,  certainly 
not  the  Rules  Committee  because  they 
are  just  giving  us  a  procedure,  it  is  just 
a  crime  and  a  shame  that  this  country 
has  not  come  to  grips  with  that  very 
dynamic  need  of  the  American  people 
today,  which  is  more  jobs.  People  want 
to  work.  They  want  to  earn  it  them- 
selves. 

1  have  introduced  legislation  to  do 
some  of  the  things  that  are  in  the  bill 
that  the  Republican  Party  has  sug- 
gested I  have  also  introduced  one 
which  Is  a  little  more  dynamic  than 
that,  I  guess,  which  allows  grants  to 
States  for  them  to  get  assistance  in 
finding  jobs  on  a  flexible  basis.  But 
these  bills  I  have  not  been  able  to  have 
any  hearings  on.  They  will  not  set 
them  down  for  hearings. 

We  are  making  a  grave  mistake  to 
deal  with  the  procedural  matters  like 
we  are  dealing'in  this  bill  when  there  is 
a  real  great  need  to  put  food  on  the 
table  and  a  roof  over  peoples  heads. 

Mr.  SOLOMON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  ARMEY]. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  the 
time. 
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Let  me  just  point  out  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  saying  today,  'We  want 
jobs.  We  want  jobs  for  those  of  us  who 
have  lost  our  jobs.  We  want  jobs  for  our 
youngsters  getting  out  of  college." 

The  Democrats  look  at  this  and  they 
say  giving  them  more  unemployment 
benefits  is  the  least  we  can  do.  and  like 
always  they  do  the  least  they  can  do. 

I  could  join  my  colleagues  in  criticiz- 
ing your  lack  of  understanding  of  re- 
sponsible policy,  or  even  your  indiffer- 
ence to  public  policy,  but  that  is  too 
obvious.  We  could  write  books  on  that. 
What  I  would  like  to  do  is  compliment 
the  Democrats.  You  do  understand  pol- 
itics, especially  when  it  is  shortsighted 
and  self-serving.  You  do  that  well,  and 
you  are  doing  it  here  today.  You  under- 
stand that  if  you  can  get  away  with 
selling  income  redistribution  with  your 
hands  on  the  levers,  why  should  you 
bother  with  jobs  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Let  me  also  compliment  you  on  your 
understanding  of  the  raw  abusive  use  of 
power.  When  you  are  in  control  of  the 
Rules  Committee  you  give  nine  votes 
for  sophistry  and  politics  while  we  can 
only  get  four  votes  for  good  policy. 

And  then  let  me  remind  you  again  of 
all  of  those  wonderful  expressions  that 
you  have  for  minority  rights  for  full 
participation  in  our  democracy.  None 
of  this  has  bearing  for  the  minority  in 
this  House. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
just  suggest  that  maybe  the  previous 
gentleman  might  save  those  sorts  of 
speeches  for  the  caucus  instead  of  the 
lloor  where  we  are  considering  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr  Speaker,  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
bate only.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pkase]. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr  Speaker,  the  minor- 
ity leader  said  earlier  in  this  debate 
that  unemployment  Insurance  is  not 
the  issue  of  this  debate.  To  an  extent  it 
is  the  issue,  at  least  an  issue. 

The  Democratic  plan  that  is  on  the 
floor  now  provides  20  to  26  weeks  of  ad- 
ditional unemployment  benefits.  The 
Republican  plan  would  provide  13  to  20 
weeks,  not  nearly  as  much. 

More  important,  the  Democratic  plan 
offers  meaningful  reform,  permanent 
reform  of  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation system.  The  Republican  plan 
does  not. 

So  I  would  say  that  this  debate  is 
about  unemployment  insurance.  It  is 
also  about  fiscal  responsibility. 

Over  the  next  5  years  the  Democratic 
bill  that  is  now  brought  to  the  floor 
spends  a  certain  amount  of  money  and 
It  brings  in  during  that  5-year  period 
the  identical  amount  of  revenue.  The 
Republican  bill  spends  a  certain 
amount  of  revenue.  It  does  not  bring  in 
an  additional  dime  to  the  Treasury 
during  that  period.  It  appears  to  bal- 
ance over  the  next  5  years  through  an 
accounting  gimmick  which  has  been 
aptly  explained  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 


Finally,  the  GOP  plan  tries  to  hold 
unemployment  hostage  to  their  GOP 
stimulus  package,  economic  stimulus 
plan,  and  parts  of  it  have  merit.  But 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  package  was  passed 
and  sent  to  the  President  in  March  of 
this  year  as  part  of  a  tax  bill.  The 
President  vetoed  that  bill. 

Why  did  he  veto  it?  Because  the  plan 
contained  not  only  what  he  asked  for, 
nearly  all  of  what  he  asked  for.  but  it 
also  contained  as  a  wa.v  of  paying  for  it 
higher  taxes  on  people  in  America 
earning  over  $150,000  a  year.  That  is 
why  he  vetoed  the  bill.  I  think  the 
American  people  ought  to  know  that  as 
they  hear  this  debate  on  the  floor 
today. 

Mr.  DF.UKICK  M:  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Downey]. 
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Mr.  DOWNKV  Mr.  Speaker.  I  guess 
that  the  real  tragedy  here  as  we  debate 
this  issue  is  not  the  question  of  wheth- 
er or  not  we  are  going  to  offer  a  growth 
package  or  not  offer  a  growth  package, 
but  they  are  not  as  substantive  as  they 
should  be. 

The  discussion  of  the  more  narrow 
issue  of  how  do  we  have  an  unemploy- 
ment system  that  works:  Let  us  stipu- 
late at  the  outset  that  all  of  us  would 
prefer  to  be  seeing  people  at  work  than 
receiving  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. I  do  not  think  that  is  at  issue. 

The  Republicans  make  the  point  that 
there  is  a  growth  package  that  will 
provide  the  necessary  stimulus  to  the 
economy  to  obviate  the  need  for  unem- 
ployment. I  do  not  think  anybody  sug- 
gests that  even  in  the  short  term  even 
the  most  wildly  optimistic  suggestion 
that  the  growth  package,  if  it  were  en- 
acted, would  obviate  the  need  for  a  sub- 
stantial additional  number  of  weeks  for 
unemployment.  So  on  that  point,  at 
least,  we  are  in  agreement  that  there  is 
a  need  to  extend  unemployment  bene- 
fits. 

The  question  then  becomes;  How  long 
should  that  extension  be?  There  are 
substantial  differences  between  us.  You 
would  extend  it  for  a  shorter  period  of 
time,  and  we  would  extend  it  for  a 
longer  period  of  time,  and  there  are 
also  other  important  distinctions,  and 
it  is  those  distinctions  that  I  would 
like  to  address  for  the  moment. 

One  is  the  fact  that  this  system  has 
been  broken  since  1981.  That  is  why  we 
are  here  doing  this  for  the  third  time. 
The  triggering  mechanism  that  pro- 
vides for  the  extension  of  unemploy- 
ment is  broken  and  needs  to  be  re- 
paired. We  do  that  in  our  bill.  The 
method  of  the  collection  of  taxes  on 
FUTA  IS  extended  only  to  the  first 
S7.000  of  wages,  an  aggressive  position, 
to  be  sure,  and  we  changed  that  as 
well,  and  managed  to  reduce  the  rate 
so  those  lower  income  workers  will 
bear  lower  taxes  in  the  payment  of  un- 


empli'vment  in.surance  which  is  as  it 
should  be. 

The  dftiatp  here  in  the  rule  has  taken 
this  partisan  turn.  I  think,  because  my 
Republican  friends  are  frustrated  at 
the  idea  that  somehow  we  do  not  want 
to  pay  attention  to  the  issue  of  growth. 
We  do.  We  debated  a  number  of  these 
growth  i.ssues  when  we  did  the  tax  bill, 
and  a  lot  of  the  positions  that  you  took 
were  defeated  that  time. 

It  is  now  appiopi'iate.  I  guess,  that 
we  talk  about  tht-m  again  and  again 
and  again,  but  iui  the  American  people 
who  are  watching,  for  the  l'^  million 
woi'kers  who  are  concerned  about  un- 
"'mployment  insurance  because  they 
cannot  find  jobs.  I  think  we  owe  them 
ileal',  concise  discussion  of  how  we  in- 
tend to  make  the  program  that  they 
need  woi'k  for  them. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1'.'  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
I'cnnsylvania  [Mr.  RiDGE]. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
one-half  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania  [Mi'.  RinoK], 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ridge] 
is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues. I  just  want  to  remind  you 
that,  and  you  need  not  a  reminder,  be- 
cause many  of  you  have  supported  the 
earlier  extensions  of  unemployment 
compensation,  this  is  the  third  time.  I 
guess  some  of  us  are  Just  wondering  at 
what  point  in  time,  in  addition  to  talk- 
ing about  extending  unemployment  in- 
surance, we  are  going  to  discard  the 
politics  of  blame,  discard  the  politics 
of  finger  pointing,  and  it  is  coming 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to  come  in 
with  a  package  dealing  with  employ- 
ment. 

It  is  appropriate  to  debate  whet  her 
you  make  long-term  pt'imanent 
changes  in  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. That  is  clearly  the  focus  of  this 
debate,  and  we  are  using  part  of  our 
time  to  challenge  the  rule,  because  we 
were  not  given  the  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  floor  a  more  open  discus- 
sion of  employment. 

Clearly  we  need  to  do  something 
about  unemployment,  but  even  more 
clearly  than  that,  we  need  to  do  some- 
thing with  unemployment,  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  friend,  my  colleague 
and  friend,  and  gentleman  from  New- 
York,  because  he  and  I  were  engaged  in 
this  colloquy.  I  think,  on  a  Saturday.  8 
months.  10  months.  12  months  ago.  and 
m  that  time  the  figures  have  gone  up. 
Unemployment  figures  have  gone  up. 
When  are  we  going  to  bury  the  political 
differences  and  come  in  and  talk  about 
unemployment'' 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr  Speakei'.  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  RIDGE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

.Mr  DOWNEY.  When  are  we  going  to 
•irf  Would  the  gentleman  p(.)se  the 
cjufstion  again? 


Mr.  RIDGE.  Yes.  The  gentleman  and 
I.  and  hopefully  the  gentleman  recalls 
the  exchange  we  had  almost  a  year  ago. 

Mr,  DOWNEY.  I  do. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Since  that  time,  we  have 
done  nothing  as  a  Congress.  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats.  We  sent  a  bill 
down  to  the  President,  and  it  was  ve- 
toed. Since  that  time,  unemployment 
has  gone  up.  Since  that  time  we  have 
not  put  our  heads  together,  our  best 
thoughts  together,  our  best  thinking 
together,  to  come  in  with  a  package 
that  will  pass  to  help  put  people  back 
to  work.  When  are  we  going  to  do  that? 
Or  are  we  going  to  have  a  fourth,  a 
fifth,  a  sixth  extension  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  and  not  come  m  with  a 
package,  a  bipartisan  package,  that 
might  deal  with  passive  loss,  that 
might  deal  with  the  first-time  home 
buying  package?  When  does  the  gen- 
tleman think  we  could  do  thaf 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  respect  and  admire  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania,  and  I  believe 
the  question  is  asked  in  good  faith. 

Mr,  RIDGE.  It  is. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Lamentably,  we  went 
through  this  partisan  exercise  when  we 
did  the  tax  bill,  and  I  would  argue  with 
less  enthusiasm  than  I  would  on  other 
matters  that  when  the  Democrats  put 
together  a  plan  that  it  was.  from  our 
perspective,  one  that  would,  maybe, 
not  meet  all  of  the  gentleman's  re- 
quirements for  a  growth  package,  but 
it  did  meet  some  of  them,  and  the 
President  decided  for  whatever  reason 
to  veto  that  package.  We  have  left  that 
issue  because  of  his  veto.  I  think  that 
IS  a  tragedy.  I  think  the  speakers  on 
the  gentleman's  side  who  have  spoken 
before  who  have  said  the  American  peo- 
ple are  fed  up  are  absolutely  correct. 
They  are. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Should  we  not  go  back 
again  and  see  if  we  can  find  common 
ground  and  try  it  again'' 

Mr.  DOWNEY,  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  hope  that  ■we  can, 

Mr.  RIDGE.  When"' 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  do  not  believe  this 
particular  vehicle  is  the  place  to  do 
that  though. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to    the    gentleman    from    Connecticut 

[Mr.  GK..IDENSO.S']. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  here  for  the  fourth  time  to  do  un- 
employment compensation,  and  while 
there  are  other  things  that  we  ought  to 
be  addressing  as  a  nation  to  help  the 
recovery,  to  deal  with  a  number  of  cri- 
ses before  us.  this  is  the  matter  that  is 
at  hand. 

To  try  to  pusli  us  off  on  a  system 
that  is  not  permanent,  that  keeps  peo- 
ple unemployed  anxious  about  whether 
the  extension  will  be  there  or  not  is 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment. 

The  Congress  ought  to  he  dealing 
with  the  economic  recovery,  and  we 
ought  to  have  the  President  down  here 
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coming  to  us  with  a  serious  proposal. 
but  that  is  not  the  excuse,  that  cannot 
be  the  excuse  to  not  pass  a  bill  that 
makes  unemployment  compensation 
permanent. 

We  should  be  providing  funding  for 
cures  for  cancer  and  leukemia  and  lots 
of  other  ailments  as  well.  But  that  can- 
not be  the  excuse  for  not  acting  today 
with  the  proposal  that  is  before  us. 

If  our  colleagues  had  listened  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr,  Dow- 
ney] when  he  first  proposed  the  perma- 
nent extension  and  the  economic  recov- 
ery plan,  we  might  not  be  here  today. 
The  sad  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  for 
those  who  are  in  the  biggest  trouble  in 
this  society  what  we  hear  is  a  debate 
that  we  ought  to  encompass  other  is- 
sues this  evening.  Let  us  solve  this  one. 
Let  us  make  sure  that  those  people 
who  are  in  danger  of  losing  their 
homes,  and  these  are  people  who  have 
worked  and  earned  these  rights,  that 
they  are  not  abandoned  in  this  crisis. 

We  have  emergencies  to  solve  the 
problems  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Those 
come  to  the  fioor.  and  we  do  not  worry 
about  budget  walls,  we  do  not  worry 
about  deficits  or  constitutional  amend- 
ments. We  do  not  look  at  any  of  those 
issues.  But  when  it  comes  to  unemploy- 
ment and  the  poor  in  this  country,  that 
is  suddenly  when  we  have  got  to  fix  ev- 
erything else  on  this  piece  of  paper. 
Let  us  take  care  of  the  unemployed 
today,  and  then,  yes,  let  us  come  back 
and  work  together  to  build  a  real  eco- 
nomic recovery  with  diversification 
and  conversion  and  bringing  our  troops 
home  from  Europe, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  support  for  H,R,  5260, 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Extension  and 
Reform  Act, 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  Presioent  is  often  cnticizec! 
for  concentrating  on  foreign  affairs  When  it 
comes  to  the  issue  of  unemployment  benefits. 
howe'>/er,  I  wish  that  the  President  would  look 
to  other  countries  for  guidance  Maybe  then 
he  would  realize  that  Germany  provides  its 
workers  with  1 30  weeks  of  unemployment 
benefits  and  that  Japan  provides  its  workers 
with  over  48  weeks  of  benefits.  It  is  time  that 
the  United  States  keep  pace  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  give  American  workers  the 
same  consideration  his  international  brothers 
and  sisters  already  enjoy. 

This  legislation  is  desperately  neeaed.  in  my 
home  State  of  Connecticut,  the  pain  of  the  re- 
cession and  defense  cutbacks  is  t)eing  felt 
While  the  overall  unemployment  rate  m  the 
State  is  7,4  percent,  this  figure  does  not  re- 
flect severely  depressed  parts  of  my  district, 
Danielson,  CT.  for  example,  currently  has  an 
unemployment  rate  of  "0,3  percent  while 
neighboring  New  London  has  a  rate  of  8,5 
percent.  Many  of  the  unemployed  are  laid-off 
defense  workers  who  have  given  their  talent 
and  toil  to  build  strong  national  defense  pro- 
grams. Now,  as  the  cold  war  thaws  and  de- 
fense spending  drops  off.  these  workers  de- 
serve additional  efforts  by  Congress  and  the 
administration  to  maintain  economic  health  m 
the  years  to  come. 
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The  bill  we  are  voting  on  today  makes  some 
permanent  ctnanges  m  our  unemployment 
compensation  law,  which  will  automatically 
trigger  needed  tx;netits  during  periods  of  high 
unemployment  First,  it  changes  each  States 
calculation  of  its  unemployment  rale  to  accu- 
rately reflect  the  numbers  of  unemployed  in- 
stead of  counting  |ust  the  people  who  .ire  re- 
ceiving unemployment  comptmsation,  as  is 
current  practice.  Stales  would  count  all  people 
who  are  out  of  work  This  new  accounting  pro- 
cedure, which  would  become  effective  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1993.  would  ensure  that  those  who 
rare  out  of  work  get  benefits  thev  deserve 

H  R  5260  also  extends  the  current  emer- 
gency unemployment  benefits  program  which 
expires  on  July  4.  199?.  until  March  31,  1993. 
or  3  months  after  the  national  unemployment 
rate  drops  to  6  5  percent  Under  this  new  pro- 
gram. States  with  ad|usted  insured  unemploy- 
ment rates  of  at  least  5  percent,  or  total  unem- 
ployment rates  of  9  percent,  would  be  eligible 
to  pay  26  weeks  of  extended  benefits  All 
other  Statt.'s  would  tie  eligit)le  to  pay  20  addi- 
tional weeks 

The  administration  has  voiced  its  o()[K)Sition 
to  H  R  5260  because  il  doesn't  like  the  fact 
that  it  IS  financed  through  the  limitation  of  tax 
breaks  tor  big  corporations  and  the  wealthy  I 
caution  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  resist  making  the  same  mistake  and 
suf)port  this  legislation  which  gives  American 
workers  the  assistance  they  need  to  rebuild 
ttieir  lives 

.\Ii  S(  u.d.MoN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  our  lime.  3'-2  minutes, 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dreikr).  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Mt  DitKIKR  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  1  thank  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  for  that  very 
generous  compliment.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  have  a  vote  on  that  in  this 
body,  because  I  think  you  might  lose 
on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  we  have 
accomplished  a  lot  here  this  evening.  I 
am  very  pleased,  having  listened  to  the 
statements  made  by  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  the  past  few 
minutes,  that  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans want  to  extend  unemploy- 
ment benefits  for  those  who  are  suffer- 
ing. Both  of  us  want  to  end  partisan 
bickering.  I  have  heard  Democrats  and 
Republicans  say  that,  and  it  seems 
that  both  sides  of  the  aisle  want  a 
growth  package. 

Well,  my  response  to  that.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is:  Why  do  we  not  do  it?  I 
mean,  the  thing  is  we  have  a  great  op- 
portunity to  do  that.  We  had  an  oppor- 
tunity upstaire  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  We  have  an  opportunity  to  bring 
these  very  important  five  points  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  consideration  in 
the  Archer  substitute. 

a  1830 

Hut  tragically,  the  Rules  Committee 
denied  us  the  opportunity  to  do  just 
that.  Unfortunately,  the  Democrats 
seem  to  want  to  make  these  unemploy- 
ment packages  permanent,  and  yet  the 


Kfpublicans  want  to  make  employment 
pos.-^il)le.  That  is  the  real  difference 
tUM'e 

While  we  have  people  like  the  gen- 
tlrni.m  t'l-cim  Florida  fMi-  RKwrTTi  .ind 
t  tie  u'fiit  Icm.in  from  N''a  .!.■:-.-,  Mi 
Hi'GHEs]  talking  about  the  in.!"  :'.i::  >■ 
uf  economic  growth,  unforlun.iN-^;.  '  •.•• 
leadership  i':i  \hr  [i.tnocrat  side  is  pre- 
venting any  .Member  of  this  House, 
Democrat  or  Republican,  from  having 
the  opportunity  to  consider  and  vote 
un  these  very  important  items. 

We  know  that  providing  that  tax 
credit  for  first-time  home  hu.vers  is 
very  important  to  create  jobs  and  to 
tielp  retain  that  American  dream. 

We  know  that  passive  loss  is  very  im- 
portant lor  the  I'lwl  estate  industry. 

Clearly.  man\  .M.nitiers  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  suppoi  i,  that,  because  we 
know  how  important  it  is  to  stimulate 
the  real  estate  industry. 

We  want  to  extend  those  12  expiring 
tax  credits  that  several  people  have  ad- 
dressed here.  We  want  to  index  capital 
gains  for  inflation,  and  we  want  to  do 
what  it  is  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  HuoHKS]  came  before 
the  committee,  and  unfortunately  on  a 
partisan  vote  his  party  voted  against 
him.  We  all  voted  for  him.  He  wanted 
to  repeal  that  luxury  tax  so  that  we 
can  in  fact  once  again  put  people  to 
work. 

Mr  Speaker,  every  Member  of  this 
House  is  going  to  have  a  chance  to  vote 
on  economic  growth  in  just  a  very  few 
minutes.  There  will  be  a  vote  on  the 
previous  question.  All  that  will  say  is 
that  we  here  on  the  floor  can  amend 
that  rule.  We  can  amend  the  rule  so 
that  a  growth  package  can  be  put  into 
place  and  then  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress will  have  a  chance  to  vote  up  or 
down  whether  or  not  they  want  to  sim- 
ply extend  unemplo.yment  benefits  and 
provide  no  hope  whatsoever  for  the 
chronically  unemployed,  or  extend  un- 
employment benefits  and  at  the  same 
time  create  that  all  important  hope 
which  this  body  has  the  capability  to 
provide  to  those  Americans  who  des- 
perately want  to  get  back  on  the  job 
side. 

So  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  very  much 
that  we  will  defeat  the  previous  ques- 
tion, amend  the  rule.  I  urge  a  "no" 
vote. 

Mr.  RAMSTAD  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
express  my  great  disap>pointment  with  and  op- 
position to  this  closed  rule. 

It  IS  a  shame  that  the  majority  could  not.  or 
would  not.  put  p)artisanship  aside  for  one  after- 
noon so  that  we  might  pass  legislation  to  ex- 
tend emergency  unemployment  compensation 
for  those  unfortunate  men  and  women  who 
find  themselves  out  of  work. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  we  can  all  agree  that 
we  must  extend  these  t)enefits  through  the 
end  of  the  year.  That  is  not  the  issue. 

The  issue  is  how  should  this  action  be  fi- 
nanced and  what,  if  any,  permanent  changes 
should  be  made  to  the  Emergency  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  program. 
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The  ma|0rily  knows  full  w>'ii  that  the  Presi- 
dent IS  opposed  to  its  scheme  ot  financing  and 
to  Its  proposed  reforms.  But  rather  than  work 
lor  a  compromise  they  propose  a  closed  rule. 
They  will  not  even  allow  the  minority  to  offer 
an  alternative  that  extends  the  benefits,  cre- 
ates jobs,  and  pays  for  itself 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  time  we  quit  using  the 
American  unemployed  workers  as  pawns  in 
our  election  year  partisan  politics.  I  urge  all  ot 
my  colleagues  to  defeat  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  DKRHICK  Mv  Sii.-ak.T.  I  yit-hi 
myself  the  li.il.uii  '■  ut  ni,\  !  mii' 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  heie  this  altei- 
noon  to  deal  with  one  thing,  and  that  is 
with  the  extension  of  unemployment 
compensation 

You  know.  'A)  i:  so  years  ago  in  this 
country  if  you  ti-',  irne  unemployed  and 
you  had  no  resources,  you  had  at  least 
in  my  part  of  the  country  two  alter- 
natives, 'iiiu  Wire  put  upon  your  fam- 
ily or  you  went  to  the  poor  house,  and 
every  county  in  South  Carolina  had 
one.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  today  we 
have  no  poor  houses  in  South  Carolina, 
and  today  we  have  a  structure  that  h  t> 
been  built  over  decades,  primarily  tiy 
Democrats  in  our  legislative  process, 
to  aid  people  who  find  themselves  by 
no  fault  of  their  own  unemployed. 

We  are  talking  about  9  to  10  million 
Americans.  Americans  just  like  us.  not 
bums,  not  people  who  are  trying  to 
beat  the  Federal  Government,  but  peo- 
ple, who  sincerely  have  been  employed 
and  want  to  be  employed  once  again 
and  are  out  looking  for  jobs,  but  be- 
cause of  the  economy  they  cannot  find 
them. 

You  know.  I  have  never  been  without 
a  job  in  my  life.  I  have  never  wanted  a 
job  and  could  not  find  one.  but  I  can 
imagine  that  it  must  be  a  heart 
wrenching  experience  for  a  parent  who 
has  a  spouse  and  children  who  need  the 
necessities  of  life  and  is  out  looking  for 
a  job.  is  able-bodied  and  cannot  find 
one  and  has  to  go  home  at  night  and  at 
this  particular  time  to  know  that  if  he 
does  not  find  one  by  July  4.  that  he 
may  be  out  on  the  street,  that  his  fam- 
ily may  go  hungi-y. 

This  is  the  United  States  of  America, 
not  some  second-rate  banana  republic. 
This  is  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  we  are  going  to  provide,  whether  it 
be  with  Democratic  votes  or  Repub- 
lican votes,  or  a  combination  thereof. 
we  are  going  to  provide  unemployment 
compensation  here  in  this  House  of 
Representatives  tonight  for  America. 

Mi  !)!;!< lUCK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
t.iack  f!.f  ii.ilance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The     SPEAK  I. K     pro     tempore     (M: 
Mfumei.   The  cjue.^iion   is   on   ordering 
the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  .i 
quorum   is   not   present  and   make   thr 
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point  of  order  that  a  (juorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  (juorum  is  not  pre.sent. 

The  .Serjeant  at  .^I'ms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were  — yeas  232.  na.vs 
182.  not  votniK'  20.  as  follows: 

(Rolj  No.  176] 
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N.\Y; 


il 


YEAS— 232 


.■^■••rcrombit' 

Hall  lOHi 

A   k*rm.in 

HaU-her 

.A;.-.x.ir.:!   I 

Hayes (ILl 

A'.ii'S^'.l. 

HtTtel 

.Andrew.-,  .  M  K  i 

Hoa«land 

Andrews  iTXi 

Hochbrueckner 

.\nnunzio 

Horn 

.^pplettatf 

Hoyer 

.»ispin 

Hubbard 

.Atkins 

Hughes 

H.i'  ehus 

Jefferson 

h.imard 

Jenkins 

B^ileniion 

Johnson  iSDi 

Berman 

JohostoD 

BeviU 

Jones  (NO 

Blackwell 

Jontz 

H  i'nior 

Kanjorski 

Bfirski 

Kaptur 

Boucher 

Kennedy 

Boxer 

Kennelly 

BrewsKT 

Kildee 

Brooks 

Kleczka 

Browder 

Roller 

Brown 

Kopetski 

Bnicc 

Kostmayer 

Bryant 

LaFalce 

Cardin 

Lancaster 

Carppr 

Lantos 

Chapman 

LaRocco 

Clay 

Lautchlin 

Clrmcnt 

Lehman  iC.M 

Coleman  iTXi 

Lehman  (FLi 

Collins  (ILi 

Levin  (Mil 

Collins  (Mil 

Lewis  (G.^i 

Conyers 

Lipinski 

Cooper 

Long 

Costello 

Lowey  (NY) 

Cox  (ILi 

Manton 

Coyne 

Mai'key 

Darden 

.Martinez 

de  la  Garza 

.Matsui 

De  Fazio 

Mavroules 

DcLauro 

.Mazzoll 

Dellums 

McCloskey 

Derrick 

McCurdy 

Dicks 

.McDermotl 

Dingell 

McHusrh 

Dixon 

McNulty 

Donnelly 

Mfume 

Dooley 

Miller  iCA) 

Dorgan  (NDi 

Mineta 

Downey 

Mink 

Durbin 

Moakley 

Dwjer 

.Mollohan 

Early 

.viontiromerj- 

Eckan 

Moody 

Edwards  iCAi 

Mrazek 

Enitel 

Murphy 

EnKlish 

Murtha 

>    T'V 

Na«le 

.■  .ins 

Nate  her 

:•  ,    •■11 

NealiMAi 

Noal  (NO 

.V  ,  .^  ',.,:. 

Nowak 

Flake 

Oakar 

FoKlletta 

Oberstar 

Ford  iMI) 

Obey 

Ford  (T.N) 

Oho 

Frank  (.M A 1 

Olver 

Frost 

Orion 

Gaydos 

Owens  1  NY  1 

Gejden.son 

Panetta 

Gephardt 

Parker 

Gibbons 

Pastor 

Glickman 

Patterson 

Gonzalez 

Payne (NJ) 

Gordon 

Payne  (VA) 

Guanni 

Pease 

Pclosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL( 

Peterson  iMNi 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Price 

Kahall 

Rangel 

Reed 

Richardson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Sarpallus 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Slkorskl 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  iFLi 

Smith  (lAi 

Solarz 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Taylor  iMSi 

Thomas  iGAi 

Thornton 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Trancant 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Washington 

Waters 

Wajtman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 


AUard 

Allen 

.Andrews  (NJi 

.Archer 

.AiTney 

.AuCoin 

Baker 

Balli'DKcr 

Barrett 

Barton 

Bdteman 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Beiv-uier 

Bilbrav 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Hri.on;field 

BuniunK 

Burton 

Bu.st.amante 

Callahan 

Camp 

Campt>ell  iCAi 

Chandler 

Clinger 

Coble 

Coleman  iMOj 

Combest 

Condtt 

Coughlin 

CoxiCAi 

Cramer 

Crane 

Cunningham 

Dannemeyer 

DavTs 

DeLay 

Dickinson 

Doolittle 

Doman  (CA) 

Drcier 

Duncan 

Edwards  (OKi 

Edwards  iTXi 

Emerson 

Ei'dreich 

Ewing 

Fa  well 

Fields 

Fish 

Franks  (CT) 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Geren 

Glllmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 


Anthony 

Byron 

Campbell  iCOi 

CajT 

Dymally 

Gilchresl 

Hefner 


GoodhnK 

Go.ss 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Green 

Gundersnn 

Hall  (TXi 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hams 

Hastert 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Henri' 

Herger 

Hobson 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Johnson  (CTi 

Johnson  iTXi 

Jones  iG.^i 

Kaslch 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Leach 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

UetMoot 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Luken 

Machtley 

Marlenec 

Martin 

McCandless 

.McCollum 

McCrery 

McEwen 

McGrath 

.McMillan  iNC) 

McMi!len(MDi 

Meyers 

Michel 

MilleriOHi 

MoliDari 

Moorhead 

Moran 

Morel;.! 


Morrison 

Myers 

Nussle 

Ortiz 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Pallooe 

Paxon 

Petri 

Porter 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Ramstad 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Riggs 

Rinaldo 

Ritler 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Roth 

Roukema 

Santorum 

Saxlon 

Schaefer 

Schiff 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

.Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Smith  I  NJ) 

Smith  I  OR/ 

Smith  (TX 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Steams 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  225.  noes  182, 
not  voting  27.  as  follows; 

;Rn;;  No.  177] 
AYES- 225 


TauzlB 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  iCAi 

Thomas  iWYi 

Upton 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weldon 

Wolf 

Wylie 

Y'oung  i.^K) 

Young  (FLi 

Zeliff 

Zimmer 


NOT  VOTl.NG-20 

Hulto 
Inhofe 
Levine  (CA) 
Lowery  iCAi 
McDade 
Miller  (WA I 
Nichols 


Owens  lUTi 

Stallmgs 

.Sunduuist 

Traxler 

Vander  Jagt 

Weber 


D     1854 

.Mi  .  HALL  uf  Texas  and  .Mr,  CONDIT 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to 
■■nav." 

Mr.  COSTELLO  and  Mr.  WILSON 
changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to 
••yea." 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPE.'^KER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Mfu.MK).  The  (juestion  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

.Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that.  I  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays. 


.Abercrombie 

.Ackerman 

.Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (TXi 

.Annunzio 

.Applegate 

.Aspm 

.AIK:nf 

Bac.hu.^ 

Beilenscn 

Bennett 

Be.'-man 

Bevi!! 

BULkwell 

Boni'.ir 

Borski 

Boui.  her 

Brc.'ks 

Biowder 

Brrwr. 

Brure 

Bryant 

BusLamante 

Cardin 

Chapman 

Clement 

Coleman  iTXi 

Collins  ilLi 

Collins  I  MI  I 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Costello 

Cox  (IL) 

Coyne 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

DeLauro 

Del  I  urns 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dooley 

Dorgac  iNDi 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  iCAi 

Engel 

English 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Flake 

Foglietla 

Ford  I  MI  I 

Ford  iTN) 

Frank  iMAi 

Frost 

Ga.\dos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Git'bon.'- 

Glickmar. 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gua.-ini 


Allard 

.AJi-n 

.Andrt  u-s  i  NJ) 

Ar>  h.-r 

.Arnr-y 

-AjCom 

Bak'T 

BaU'-nper 

Ba.-nard 

Barrett 


Hall  (OH  I 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hayes  iILi 

Hayes  ( LA  I 

Herlel 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Horn 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Jenkins 

Johnson  iSD 

Johnston 

Jones  iGAi 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kopetski 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Lehman  iCAi 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levin  (Mil 

Lewis  ( GA I 

Lipinski 

Long 

Lowey  iNYi 

Manton 

Markey 

Martmez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDermott 

McHugh 

McNulty 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Minela 

Mink 

.Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Mrazek 

.Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

NealiMAi 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens  (NY") 

Panetta 

Pastor 

NOES-182 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bilbray 

Bilirakis 

Bhley 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

BroomTield 


Patterson 

Payne ( N J i 

Payne  i  VAi 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FLl 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Reed 

Richardson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Sarpallus 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

S<?hroeder 

Schumer 

Serrano 

Sikorski 

.Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slatterj- 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  iIA) 

Solarz 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thornton 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

L'nsoeld 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Wa.shington 

Waters 

Waxman 

Uei&s 

Wheat 

Whit  ten 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Y'ates 

Yatron 


Bunning 

Burton 

Callahan 

Camp 

Campbell  iC.\) 

Carper 

Chandler 

dinger 

Coble 

Colemao  (MO) 
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Cornl>.>>t 

Hunter 

Havenel 

CODllU 

Hyde 

Kegula 

courhiiD 

Ireland 

Rhodes 

CoxiCA) 

James 

Ridge 

Cramer 

Johnson  (CT) 

Riggs 

Crane 

Johnson  iTXp 

Kinaldo 

Cunntnghjun 

Kasich 

Kilter 

Dannemeyer 

KlUK 

Roberts 

Davis 

Kolbe 

Rogers 

DeFazio 

Kyi 

Rohraliachet 

DeLay 

La«omarslno 

Ros-L«-htlnen 

Doollttle 

Laughlln 

Roth 

Doman  i  C A  > 

Leach 

Koukema 

Drel»r 

Lent 

Santorum 

Duncan 

Lewis  (CAl 

Saxton 

Edwards  lOKi 

Lewis  (FLl 

Schaefer 

Emerson 

Lightfoot 

Schlff 

Erdrelch 

Livingston 

Schultc 

Ewing 

Lloy<l 

Sens«nbrenner 

Fawell 

I.uken 

Shaw 

Fields 

Mjirhtley 

Shays 

Fish 

Marlenee 

Shuster 

Franks  iCTi 

Martin 

Ske«n 

GalleKly 

McCandlesa 

Smith  (NJi 

Gallo 

McCoUum 

Smith  lORi 

Gekas 

McCrery 

Smith  iTX< 

Oeren 

McEwen 

Snowe 

Glllmor 

MtOrath 

Solomon 

Gllman 

McMillan  (NCi 

Spence 

Glntrrich 

McMllleniMDi 

Steams 

CoodlInK 

Meyers 

stenholm 

Ooss 

Michel 

stump 

Gradlson 

Miller  lOH) 

Sundquist 

Grandy 

Mohnarl 

Taylor  iMSi 

Grt-en 

Muorhead 

Taylor  (NC> 

Gunderson 

Morella 

Thomas  iCA) 

HalliTXi 

Morrison 

Thomas  (WYi 

Hammerschmidl 

Myers 

Upton 

Hamoclt 

NeaKNCi 

Valentine 

Hinscn 

N'ussle 

Vander  Jagt 

Hams 

Oxley 

Vucanovich 

Kastt-rt 

Packard 

Walker 

Heney 

Pal  lone 

Wal»h 

Henry 

Parker 

Weldon 

Henfer 

Paxon 

Wolf 

Hohdon 

Penny 

Wylle 

Holloway 

Petri 

Young  (AKi 

Hopkins 

Porter 

Young  1 FL  ? 

Horton 

Pursell 

Zellff 

Houghton 

Quillen 

Ziruner 

Hughes 

Rams  tail 

NOT  VOTING— 27 

Anthony 

Gllchrest 

Moran 

Brewster 

Hefner 

Nichols 

Byron 

Hutto 

Owens  (UTi 

Campbt'U  iCOi 

Inhofe 

Savage 

Can- 

Kennedy 

Sharp 

Clay 

Levine  (CAi 

Suitings 

Dickinson 

Lowery  (CA) 

Traxler 

Dymally 

McDade 

Weber 

Edwards  I  TXi 

Miller  iWA> 

Wilson 

D  1914 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfu.mei.  Pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
457  and  rule  XXIII.  the  Chair  declares 
the  House  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R. 
5260. 

D  1915 

IN  THE  CO.MMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  52601  to 
extend  the  emergency  unemployment 
compensation  program,  to  revise  the 
trigger  provisions  contained  in  the  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation 
program,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia  in  the  chair. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as  read  the 
first  time. 

Pui-suant  to  the  order  of  the  House  of 
F'riday.  June  5.  1992,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  ARCHER]  will 
he  recognized  for  30  minutes:  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  CoNYERS] 
will  be  recognized  for  15  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
HoRTON]  will  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr  Rostenkowski]. 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  strong 
support  H.R.  .5260.  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  .Amendments  of  1992. 

This  is  the  seventh  time  in  less  than 
a  year  that  I  have  stood  before  this 
body  arguing  for  an  extension  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  for  millions  of  un- 
employed workers  and  their  families. 
With  the  extension  of  the  Emergency 
Compensation  Program,  and  the  per- 
manent changes  to  the  Extended  Bene- 
fits Program,  I  hope  this  will  be  the 
last  time  during  this  recession  that  the 
Congress  must  deal  with  this  issue. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  extends  the  Emer- 
gency Unemployment  Compensation 
Program  through  the  end  of  1992  and 
phases  it  out  in  the  first  half  of  next 
year.  Depending  on  unemployment 
rates  in  each  State,  either  20  or  26 
weeks  of  benefits,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  26  weeks  under  the  State  pro- 
grams, would  be  provided  to  new  claim- 
ants of  emergency  benefits  after  June 
13.  1992.  In  addition.  State  qualification 
requirements  are  used  instead  of  the 
current  Federal  mandate  of  20  weeks  of 
employment  in  the  claimant's  base 
year. 

Title  II  reforms  the  permanent  Fed- 
eral-State Extended  Benefits  Program 
so  that  it  would  work  properly  during 
future  recessions.  Thirteen  weeks 
would  be  activated  in  a  State  when  its 
total  unemployment  rate  is  at  lest  6 
percent  and  110  percent  of  the  com- 
parable total  unemployment  rate  in  ei- 
ther of  the  prior  2  years.  Seven  addi- 
tional weeks  would  be  provided  to  a 
State  meeting  the  110  percent  require- 
ment and  with  an  unemployment  rate 
of  at  least  8  percent.  Also,  the  Federal 
matching  rate  would  rise  from  50  to  75 
percent. 

Title  III  makes  the  Federal  unem- 
ployment tax  less  regressive  by  sub- 
stantially reducing  the  burden  on  low- 
wage  employment.  The  tax  rate  would 
fall  from  the  current  0.8  to  0.3  percent 
in  1995  and  1996.  and  to  0.25  percent  in 
1997  and  thereafter.  Also,  the  taxable 
wage  base  would  be  raised  from  the 
current  $7,000  to  an  estimated  $28,200  in 
1995.  and  it  would  be  indexed  to  an  esti- 
mate of  the  average  annual  coverage 
wage  thereafter. 


Title  r\'  clarifies  that  the  14  States 
which  have  short-time  compensation 
programs  may  continue  to  operate 
these  programs,  and  requires  States  to 
conduct  ongoing  outreach  programs  for 
job  losers. 

Title  V  pays  for  the  bill  with  two 
changes  in  the  Tax  Code.  First,  it 
would  disallow  tax  deductions  for  cor- 
porate executive  compensation  in  ex- 
cess of  $1  million.  Second,  it  would  ex- 
tend for  two  years  the  present-law  per- 
sonal exemption  phaseout  for  certain 
high-income  taxpayers,  which  is  cur- 
rently scheduled  to  expire  after  1995. 

Title  VI  requires  all  outlays  and  re- 
ceipts under  the  bill  would  not  be  con- 
sidered for  any  purpose  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
.■\ct  of  1985,  as  amended.  Outlays  under 
the  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Program  would  be  exempt 
from  sequestration.  Also,  the  Secretary 
of  Treasury  would  be  required  to  esti- 
mate Federal  individual  income  taxes 
collected  on  unemployment  benefits 
paid  in  1991  and  transfer  these  amounts 
into  the  unemployment  trust  fund  to 
cover  Federal  extended  benefits  costs. 

The  overall  cost  of  the  bill  would  be 
approximately  $5.8  billion  over  6  years, 
which  would  be  financed  by  additional 
Federal  revenues  estimated  at  $6  bil- 
lion. Although  the  bill  does  not  meet 
the  year-by-year  pay-as-you-go  re- 
quirements of  the  Budget  Enforcement 
Act,  it  does  meet  the  needs  stemming 
from  an  unemployment  emergency,  and 
it  is  consistent  with  sound  counter- 
cyclical financing  principles. 

We  have  already  enacted  two  tem- 
porary, emergency  unemployment  bills 
to  address  problems  that  millions  of 
Americans  are  experiencing  in  the  cur- 
rent recession.  We  are  now  being  asked 
by  the  administration  to  enact  yet  a 
third  temporary,  emergency  extension. 
By  the  third  time,  the  administration 
should  have  gotten  the  message  that 
something  is  fundamentally  wrong 
with  the  underlying  unemployment 
program  that  needs  to  be  fixed  on  a 
permanent  basis. 

We  should  not  have  to  enact  three 
separate  emergency  unemployment 
bills  every  time  there  is  a  recession.  It 
is  time  to  reform  the  unemployment 
compensation  program  so  that  the  un- 
necessary anxiety  and  concern  that 
millions  of  Americans  experienced  dur- 
ing this  recession  can  be  avoided  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  look  back  on 
the  last  year,  I  still  find  It  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  I  have  led  the  floor  debate  on 
six  different  unemployment  benefit  ex- 
tensions. The  first  bill  was  signed  by 
the  President,  but  did  not  take  effect 
because  he  refused  to  declare  an  emer- 
gency. The  second  bill  died  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  third  bill  was  vetoed  by  the 
President.  And  the  next  three  bills 
were  signed  into  law  by  the  President 
after  he  finally  agreed  with  Congress 
on  the  need  for  a  program  and  agreed 
to  the  financing  of  the  costs. 


in  i.iy  we  face  a  continuing  unem- 
ployment emergency.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  rose  in  May  to  7.5  percent, 
and  nearly  1.8  million  long-term  unem- 
ployed workers  are  receiving  empr- 
gency  unemployment  compensation. 
The  President  agrees  that  we  should 
extend  the  program  through  the  end  of 
the  year,  but  he  says  we  need  to  study 
the  permanent  reforms  one  more  time. 

The  request  for  yet  another  study  of 
the  Extended  Benefits  Program  Is  just 
another  in  a  long  line  of  delaying  tac- 
tics. Nearly  everyone  agrees  we  need  to 
extend  the  emergency  program,  but 
why  do  we  need  to  study  the  Extended 
Benefits  Program  again'.'  The  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Resources  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  ha.s 
held  numerous  hearings  in  the  last 
three  Congresses  on  the  problems  with 
this  program.  They  are  well  docu- 
mented in  the  hearings  record,  and  the 
solutions  are  known.  I  believe  the  solu- 
tions are  in  H  R.  .0260.  and  we  should 
enact  them  promptly  this  year. 

Let  us  delay  no  further.  Another 
study  by  an  advisory  council,  as  the 
President  suggests,  will  tell  us  little 
more  than  what  we  already  know 
today.  We  owe  it  to  the  millions  of 
workers  who  will  need  extended  bene- 
fits in  future  recessions  to  put  m  place 
.1  program  that  will  work.  Most  Mem- 
litis  of  Congress  do  not  look  forward  to 
liiliating  one  unemployment  benefit  ex- 
tension after  another.  But  the  Amer- 
ican worker  is  the  one  who  really  suf- 
fer.s  from  the  delays  cau.sed  by  these 
proti.ieied  debates.  The  time  to  extend 
•h<-  •■meix'ency  compensation  program 
,inii  leiorm  the  extended  benefits  pro- 
gram, once  and  for  all.  is  now. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  point  out. 
.Mr.  Chairman,  that  before  I  introduce 
this  unemployment  compensation  bill. 
I  was  specifically  told  by  official  rep- 
resentatives of  the  President,  as  well 
as  the  House  Republican  leadership, 
that  they  wanted  me  to  keep  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  bill  clean- 
that  if  I  included  my  nongermane  issue 
such  as  an  urban  package— or  a  growth 
package — or  the  extenders— that  it 
would  be  a  sign  of  bad  faith.  I  i-espected 
the  wishes  of  the  administration  and 
the  House  Republicans  and  kept  the 
unemployment  bill  clean,  and  I  expect 
them  now  to  do  the  same. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  lately  about  how 
frustrated  the  .\merlcan  people  are 
with  Congress  and  the  President.  They 
want  to  see  an  end  to  partisan  bicker- 
ing and  legislative  gridlock.  H.R.  5260 
gives  us  a  chance  to  show  that  this 
Government  can  work  in  the  people's 
best  Interest.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  pass  H.R.  5260.  so  that  it  can 
he  enacted  as  quickly  as  possible.  Pas- 
sage of  this  bill  is  the  least  we  in  Gov- 
ernment can  do  to  help  millions  of  un- 
employed .Americans  until  they  are 
hired  back  to  work. 


n  1920 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Fohd]. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chan- 
man,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R,  5260  and  make  sure  that  those  who 
will  run  out  of  their  benefits  on  July  4 
will  be  extended  under  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  urge  each  of 
you  to  vote  in  support  of  H.R.  5260,  the  Un- 
employment Compensation  Amendments  of 
1992. 

On  July  4.  this  country  will  be  alive  with  pa- 
triotism We  will  wave  the  American  flag,  the 
Symbol  of  freedom  and  justice  in  our  Nation. 
We  will  pledge  allegiance  to  this  flag  and  to  an 
indivisible  Nation.  We  will  sing  the  national  an- 
them and  praise  this  Nation  as  the  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave 

Unfortunately.  Mr,  Chairman,  on  July  4. 
Federal  Emergency  unemployment  benefits 
will  end  for  millions  of  Americans.  In  too  many 
instances,  these  Americans  will  be  left  with 
nothing.  Without  passage  of  H,R,  5260,  these 
Americans  will  have  nothing  to  celebrate  be- 
cause they  live  in  a  Nation  where  the  adminis- 
tration cares  more  about  missiles  than  lives 
and  more  at>out  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union  than 
atxDut  extension  of  an  emergency  unemploy- 
ment benefits  to  Americans.  Jobless  Ameri- 
cans need  this  bill  to  experience  freedom  until 
the  recession  eases.  Maybe  some  of  these 
people  can  make  a  few  more  house  or  rental 
payments  with  the  help  of  the  government  as 
they  pound  the  pavement  seeking  employ- 
ment. 

Our  Nation  is  in  the  throes  of  the  deepest 
and  worst  recession  it  has  experienced  in 
years.  Each  American  has  heard  the  horror 
stories  of  Americans  who  have  lost  everything 
to  the  recession. 

H.R.  5260  makes  permanent  reforms  to  the 
unemployment  benefits  system  so  that  Con- 
gress does  not  have  to  consider  emergency 
legislation  every  few  months  when  recessions 
occur  in  the  future.  People  who  f.ave  worked 
within  our  system  should  not  have  to  depend 
on  an  unemployment  system  that  is  suscefv 
tible  to  the  political  whims  of  the  administra- 
tion, specifically  the  administration  as  headed 
by  George  Bush,  who  twice  vetoed  em.ergency 
unemployment  compensation  legislation  to 
help  the  unemployed  because  it  was  not  an 
election  year. 

Many  of  the  Americans  who  needed  help 
from  the  Government  could  have  avoided 
some  of  the  tragedy  associated  with  unem- 
ployment if  the  permanent  changes  contained 
in  this  measure  were  m  place  at  this  time  last 
year.  During  a  period  of  record  unemployment, 
when  their  State  benefits  ran  out.  the  Ex- 
tended Benefits  Program  should  have  been 
automatically  triggered. 

The  Extended  Benefits  Program  is  designed 
to  provide  benefits  to  unemployed  workers  in 
a  State  who  have  used  up  their  regular  bene- 
fits and  are  still  looking  for  a  job.  high  unem- 
ployment rates  cause  longer  periods  of  job- 
lessness. States'  large  cutbacks  m  the  Ex- 
tended Benefits  Program  in  the  early  I980's 
greatly  restncted  the  scope  of  the  program  be- 
cause the  States  would  be  required  to  pay  half 
the  share  of  the  extended  benefits.  When  eli- 
gibility   for    the    Extended    Benefits    Program 


peaked  this  spring,  none  of  the  Stales  that 
qualified  for  the  extended  program  activated 
the  program. 

The  bill  reforms  the  Extended  Benefit  Pro- 
gram such  that  extended  benefits  would  be 
automatically  triggered  on  the  basis  of  a 
States  seasonally  adjusted  total  unemploy- 
ment rate.  I  support  the  use  of  total  unemploy- 
ment rate  as  a  trigger  mechanism  because  it 
reflects  general  labor  market  conditions  ana 
supports  the  theorv'  that  an  unemployed  work- 
er would  be  unable  to  find  another  job  after 
exhausting  his  regular  benefits 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  to  make  the  right  choice  instead  o' 
supporting  an  administration  whose  policies 
send  bomibs  bursting  needlessly  through  the 
air.  vote  as  if  you  are  true  to  the  flag  Be 
brave  enough  to  vote  for  freedom,  truth  ana 
equality.  Support  H.R,  5250, 

Mr,  ARCHER,  M:  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  as  mueh  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  oppose  H.R. 
.5260.  Under  the  closed  rule  which  the 
majority  has  just  adopted,  the  House 
will  have  no  chance  to  consider  any  al- 
ternative to  the  unemployment  bill. 
Being  In  the  minority  often  m.eans  that 
you  lose,  but  it  should  not  mean  that 
your  ideas  are  censored. 

What  other  word  but  censorship  de- 
scribes the  majority  leadership's  re- 
fusal to  let  this  body  consider  a  Repub- 
lican substitute':' 

As  an  alternative  to  H.R.  5260.  we  Re- 
publicans developed  an  amendment 
that  provides  additional  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  and — more  Impor- 
tantly—creates jobs. 

The  Republican  substitute,  had  we 
Vieen  permitted  to  offer  it,  would  have 
allowed  this  body  to  vote  on  a  package 
that  would: 

First,  provide  extended  unemploy- 
ment benefits; 

Second,  provide  a  $4,000  tax  credit  to 
first-time  home  buyers  to  create  new- 
construction  jobs; 

Third,  restore  the  deductibility  of 
passive  losses  for  real  estate  activities 
to  stimulate  job-creating  investment; 

Fourth,  extend  expiring  tax  provi- 
sions that  have  a  direct  impact  on  job 
letention  and  creation — including  the 
R&D  tax  credit;  mortgage  revenue 
bonds;  small  issue  IDE's;  nonconven- 
tional  fuels;  the  minimum  tax  excep- 
tion for  charitable  gifts;  employer-pro- 
vided educational  assistance;  and  the 
25  percent  deduction  for  health  insur- 
ance for  self-employed  persons. 

Fifth,  index  capital  assets  to  prevent 
the  taxation  of  inflationary  gains  and 
free  up  capital  to  create  jobs;  and 

Sixth,  repeal  the  luxury  excise  tax  on 
boats  to  restore  the  thousands  of  jobs 
that  misguided  tax  has  cost  that  indus- 
try. 

The  Republican  substitute  package  is 
fully  paid  for  without  resorting  to  any 
tax  increases. 

But  we  won't  get  a  chance  to  vote  on 
that  package  because  the  majority 
leadership  has   forced   this   unemploy- 
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meril  hill  to  become  just  another  bla- 
tant partisan  exercise  that  will  cul- 
minate in  senclint^  the  President  yet 
another  bill  he  must  veto.  They  want  a 
political  issue— not  a  jobs  bill 

What  a  waste  of  time  for  everyone  in- 
volved. What  a  cruel  joke  on  the  unem- 
ploycil  who  are  the  pawns  in  the  major- 
ity's (luest  for  the  White  House.  The 
majority  leadership  just  hasn't  figured 
it  out  yet.  Partisanship— and  the  legis- 
lative paralysis  it  generates— isn't 
playmg  well  with  the  folks  at  home.  No 
wonder  this  place  is  held  in  such  low 
regard. 

This  is  the  seventh  unemployment 
benefits  bill  we've  considered  in  the 
past  year— and  we  have  yet  to  enact 
one  that  creates  a  single  new  job. 

Instead  of  allowing  a  vote  on  a  pack- 
age of  unemployment  benefits  and  job 
creation  initiatives— a  common  denom- 
inator package  that  a  large  majority  of 
this  House  can  agree  on— Democrat 
leaders  want  to  limit  our  choice  to  a 
massive  expansion  of  the  unemploy- 
ment benefits  system  or  nothing. 

Thai's  just  what  the  people  do  not 
want  in  a  year  whose  most  important 
issue  could  be  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  require  a  balanced  budget. 

And  of  course  H  R.  5260  includes  tax 
increases.  It  imposes  a  $4.2  billion  in- 
crease in  FUTA  taxes  over  the  first  10 
years.  Thafs  a  tax  on  jobs.  It  doesn't 
take  a  Harvard-educated  economist  to 
tell  you  that  you  do  not  reduce  long- 
term  unemployment  by  increasing 
taxes  on  jobs. 

H.R.  5260  would  retroactively  impose 
limits  on  the  compensation  of  execu- 
tives of  job-creating  businesses— while 
remaining  indifferent  to  multimillion 
dollar  salaries  earned  by  baseball  play- 
ers and  other  sports  figures  as  well  as 
rock  stars  -TV  anchors,  and  other  en- 
tertainment personalities  whose  tal- 
ents allow  them  to  earn  high  incomes. 

Certainly  we  do  not  advocate  placing 
arbitrary  limits  in  the  Tax  Code  on  the 
earnings  of  those  people  either. 

Apparently  the  majority's  concern 
lies  not  with  excessive  salaries,  but 
rather  with  what  they  view  as  exces- 
sive salaries  paid  to  a  particular  group 
of  people — business  executives.  This  ex- 
ample of  hostility  toward  business  is 
counterpioductive 

Finally.  H.R.  5260  would  extend  for  2 
years  a  questionable  rule  restricting 
the  personal  exemption  for  taxpayers 
with  incomes  above  a  certain  thresh- 
old. 

So  what's  our  choice?  All  the  Demo- 
crat leaders  will  allow  is  a  "yes"  or 
"no"  vote  on  a  budget-busting  entitle- 
ment program  that  includes  job-retard- 
ing tax  increases. 

I  urge  a  "no"  vote.  That's  the  only 
way  we  can  derail  this  worthless  cha- 
rade and  get  to  the  negotiating  table  as 
we   Republicans  have   been   urging   for 

W.'rk.s 

Why  must  it  be  that  the  leadership  of 
this   budy  can't  forget  November  long 


enough  to  do  something  as  responsible 
as  trying  to  work  out  a  compromise, 
bipartisan,  answer  to  a  serious  na- 
tional concern  like  unemployment'.' 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Downky]. 

D  1930 

Mr.  DOWNE'\'.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  begin  by  paying  some  accolades  to 
my  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Pe.'V.sk],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  who  is  not 
here,  for  the  extraordinary  work  they 
have  done.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Pease]  will  be  deeply  missed  on 
the  Human  Resources  Subcommittee 
for  his  work  and  for  the  fine  staff  work 
that  Rich  Hobbie  and  Wendell  Primus 
have  done  in  helping  to  draft  this  legis- 
lation. 

If  you  spend  time  with  people  who 
are  on  unemployment,  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  you  is  that  they  do  not 
like  being  there.  They  are  embarrassed 
by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  have  jobs 
and  they  want  to  work.  And  much  of 
the  debate  today  has  been  about  the 
fact  that  people  who  are  unemployed 
would  prefer  to  work. 

But  there  is  something  that  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  recognize  as  we  talk 
about  jobs  and  job  creation,  and  that  is 
that  it  is  a  lot  easier  to  talk  about 
than  it  is  to  do.  And  for  the  people  who 
in  July  will  have  their  benefits  ex- 
hausted, there  is  a  real  and  present 
danger  in  their  households.  Their  fami- 
lies may  come  apart  and  many  in  fact 
have  already.  They  may  lose  their 
apartments  or  their  houses.  Families 
are  forced  to  live  in  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, mothers  and  fathers  who 
have  adult  children  and  hoped  that 
they  were  out  of  the  house  forever  have 
faced  the  horror  of  having  adult  chil- 
dren come  back  into  the  house  living 
on  their  unemployment  check. 

What  Democrats  have  attempted  to 
do  is  to  recognize  the  very  simple 
truth,  that  while  the  Government 
sometimes  does  a  good  job  or  not  in 
creating  jobs,  that  one  of  its  foremost 
responsibilities  is  to  have  an  effective 
social  safety  net  for  the  people  who 
lose  their  jobs.  This  is  a  middle-class 
entitlement  program  that  goes  to  hard- 
working men  and  women  who  do  not 
like  what  has  happened  to  them. 

This  progi-am  gives  in  the  State  of 
New  '\'ork  the  maximum  of  $300  a  week 
to  people  who  were  earning  much  more 
than  that  to  keep  their  families  to- 
gether. Our  subcommittee  has  spent 
more  than  4  years  studying  this  prob- 
lem. We  have  attempted  to  understand 
the  subtleties  and  the  problems  with 
an  extended  benefits  program  that  was 
different  than  the  original  Stare  pro- 
gram. We  have  attempted  to  tie  and 
deal  with  a  myriad  of  problems  that  ex- 
isted in  the  program;  namely,  the  very 
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narrow  rate  of  taxation  on  the  wage 
base.  We  have  resolved  that.  We  have 
figured  out  that  a  triggering  mecha- 
nism that  uses  another  measuremi:/ 
of  unemployment  would  he  far  mn;' 
equitable  and  reasonable  to  administer 
for  unemployed  people.  All  of  that  is  in 
the  hill. 

Now  what  have  we  heard  from  our 
Republican  colleagues'.'  .^nd  I  have  at- 
tempted here  not  to  make  a  partisan 
diatribe  about  this.  The  President 
originally  signed  a  bill  and  recognized 
that  his  signature,  without  declaring 
an  emergency,  would  not  allow  the 
benefits  to  go  forward.  Then  we  sent 
him  a  bill  and  he  vetoed  it.  We  came 
within  a  few  votes  in  the  Senate  of 
overriding  that  veto.  And  then  eventu- 
ally he  recognized  that  his  prognostica- 
tion about  the  economy  was  com- 
pletely and  totally  wrong,  the  economy 
was  not  recovering,  and  people  were  in 
desperate  shape,  and  then  the  Presi- 
dent developed  a  new  attitude,  an  "I 
care"  attitude  about  the  employment 
and  he  signed  a  couple  of  bills. 

Today  the  difference  between  the 
Democrat  bill  and  the  Republican  bill 
is  the  number  of  weeks.  We  prefer  to 
have  26  and  20.  the  Republicans  prefer 
to  have  20  and  13.  We  prefer  to  make 
permanent  changes  in  the  law  so  that 
in  the  future,  since  none  of  us  have  re- 
pealed the  business  cycle  yet.  we  would 
be  in  a  position  to  see  people  with  ben- 
efits get  their  benefits.  We  have  also 
made  some  of  the  work  search  require- 
ments, which  are  demeaning  to  people 
who  have  been  out  of  work  for  26  weeks 
and  who  have  been  looking  for  a  job. 
and  now  when  they  get  extended  bene- 
fits have  to  jump  through  additional 
hoops  to  get  the  benefits  that  they  are 
entitled  to.  we  prefer  to  make  the 
State  law  consistent  for  the  first  26 
weeks,  and  for  the  extended  benefits. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  Members  will  hear 
later  on  today  from  people  who  say  we 
just  cannot  do  these  permanent  re- 
forms, the  President  is  going  to  veto 
these  permanent  reforms.  Why?  Why  is 
he  going  to  veto  the  bill  because  of  the 
permanent  reforms?  In  the  other  body 
they  will  make  the  same  exact  changes 
in  the  law  that  we  have  made.  They 
recognize  that  this  program  is  broken. 
But  the  President  has  decided  that 
trailing  Ross  Perot  in  the  public  opin- 
ion polls  that  he  is  going  to  get  tough 
on  Congress,  because  the  President's 
handlers  have  said  to  him  to  veto  the 
supplemental,  veto  unemployment,  and 
veto  this  to  show  people  how  tough  he 
is. 

Let  me  make  a  prediction.  When 
President  Bush  vetoes  this  bill  he  will 
be  helping  Ross  Perot,  he  will  not  be 
hurting  him. 

But  more  important  than  Ross  Perot. 
George  Bush  or  Bill  Clinton  are  the 
million  and  a  half  hardworking,  des- 
perate people  who  want  to  see  an  ex- 
tension of  benefits  occur  in  July.  'Vote 
for  the  Democrat  bill.  It  does  that.  It  is 
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fair.  !t  is  reasonable,  it  is  a  responsible 
t)ill. 

.\Ii'  AKCHF.R.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  trcntleman  from  Ten- 
n^'.-.-^t•e  [Mr.  Sr.NDwi'i.sT].  a  respected 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
.Means. 

.Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  our  distinguished  ranking  mem- 
ber for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  start 
off  with  a  prediction.  My  prediction  is 
passage  of  this  bill  will  help  H.  Ross 
Perot,  not  the  veto  of  the  bill. 

I  rise  more  in  disappointment  than 
anything  else,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  dis- 
mayed that  we  cannot  see  in  this 
House  what  our  constituents  are  ask- 
ing us  to  do.  I  am  amazed  that  we  can- 
not see  in  this  House  what  the  voters 
are  telling  us  to  do.  It  is  a  simple  word 
called  bipartisanship.  People  are 
screaming  and  hollering  and  they  are 
demanding  that  we  solve  problems  In 
this  country,  not  create  political 
fights. 

We  had  an  opportunity  hei-e.  a  real 
opportunity  to  do  something  construc- 
tive on  a  bipartisan  basis,  whereas 
John  Kennedy  said.  "A  rising  tide  lifts 
all  boats."  We  would  have  been  able 
not  only  to  help  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed, but  also  to  stimulate  the  build- 
ing and  the  homebuying  industry,  an 
industry  that  has  so  often  in  the  past 
driven  economic  recovery. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  oppor- 
tunity has  been  missed,  because  the 
majority  would  seemingly  rather  play 
games  with  the  rules  than  to  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  debate  hon- 
estly the  merits  of  their  bill  as  opposed 
to  ours.  I  say  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  you  have  the 
majority,  you  can  pass  whatever  .you 
like,  why  not  let  us  offer  our  amend- 
ment? Why  do  we  not  lay  out  the  two 
proposals  side  by  side  and  debate  the 
mei'its  of  each  right  on  the  floor  here 
in  front  of  all  of  the  people"^  Have  you 
so  little  confidence  in  your  own  argu- 
ments that  you  are  afraid  to  even  let 
us  offer  ours?  Have  you  so  little  faith 
in  your  ability  to  sell  the  Democratic 
agenda  to  America  that  you  will  not 
even  allow  us  an  opportunity  to  bring 
an  altei'native  to  the  floor? 

I  suspect  the  majority  hides  behind  a 
closed  rule  and  a  restricted  debate  be- 
cause it  fears  the  American  people 
might  just  happen  to  like  the  solutions 
we  as  Republicans  offer  better  than 
theirs.  Such  as.  an  extension  of  long- 
term  unemployment  benefits,  and  more 
importantly,  a  way  to  pay  for  them. 
Economic  growth  measures  like  index- 
intr  capital  gains  for  inflation  and  mak- 
ing permanent  the  tax  credit  for  re- 
search and  development.  Small  busi- 
ness people,  farmers,  people  who  own  a 
stand  of  timber,  people  whose  only  sav- 
ings may  be  their  house  or  their  farm 
are  screaming  to  us  for  help  on  this  tax 
burden.  Why  should  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment profit  off  of  inflation?  Wh.y  do 


we  not  allow  the  inde.xmt?  of  capital 
gains  for  inflation'.^ 

Othei'  su.ggestions  that  we  propose, 
like  restoration  of  passive  loss  rules  foi- 
the  real  estate  industry  and  putting 
back  some  of  the  investment  incen- 
tives this  Congress  foolishly  canceled 
in  1986.  And  I  say  to  the  people  in  the 
real  estate  industry,  make  it  clear  that 
it  was  offered  and  rejected.  Understand 
what  happened  in  this  House  today. 

.•\lso  in  our  proposal  was  a  repeal  of 
the  luxury  boat  tax  that  costs  more  to 
administer  than  it  raises  in  revenue 
and  cost  thousands  of  middle-mcome 
boat  builders  their  jobs:  and  a  S^.OOO 
tax  credit  for  first-time  home  bu.vers. 

My  colleagues,  listen  to  what  your 
constituents  are  telling  us.  They  want 
us  to  set  aside  partisanship.  They  want 
to  work  together.  Listen  to  what  real- 
tors in  the  district  are  telling  us.  They 
want  and  need  the  kind  of  investment 
incentive  that  we  provide.  Listen  to 
what  young  people  are  telling  us  when 
they  try  to  buy  their  first  home.  They 
need  the  help  of  a  tax  credit,  and  we 
provide  that. 

My  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  I  say  your  leadership  is  telling 
you  to  put  politics  and  partisanship 
ahead  of  what  is  best  for  our  constitu- 
ents and  our  country  I  am  asking  you 
to  do  just  the  opposite.  Later  on  sup- 
port the  motion  to  recommit,  and  let 
us  come  back  to  this  floor  with  a  truly 
bipartisan  bill  that  all  of  us  can  sup- 
port, and  which  the  President  can  sign, 
and  let  us  for  a  change  make  policy 
and  not  just  politics. 

.Mr.  HOSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pe.^se]. 
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Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  Na- 
tion's unemployment  system  has  need- 
ed repair  for  a  long  time.  I  have  been 
involved  personally  in  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  legislation  for  over 
a  decade,  first  in  providing  extended 
benefits  and  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  during  the  last  reces- 
sion, and  then  in  1983  as  the  recession 
was  ending,  I  introduced  for  the  first 
time  a  bill  to  reform  unemployment 
compensation  on  a  long-term  basis. 

Members  of  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate resisted  for  many  years  the  efforts 
of  some  of  us  to  take  advantage  of  a 
then  gi'owmg  economy  and  a  relatively 
low  unemployment  rate  to  reform  the 
unemployment  compensation  system. 
Indeed,  the  dilemma  of  unemployment 
reform  has  been  that  when  the  unem- 
ployment rate  is  high.  Members  say. 
"W'e  do  not  have  time  for  reform  now. 
Let  us  just  shovel  the  money  out.  and 
we  will  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
system  later."  When  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  lowers,  however,  interest 
plummets  in  reforming  the  system. 

Twice  in  the  last  8  months  Congress 
has  moved  to  extend  much-needed  job- 
less   benefits    to    our    Nation's    unem- 


ployed workers.  The  past  two  bills  were 
temporary  fixes,  not  the  permanent  re- 
form of  unemployment  compensation 
that  we  should  have  passed  years  ago. 

The  bill  before  us  today  extends 
emergency  benefits  and  reforms  the  un- 
employment compensation  system.  I 
certainly  support  the  bill's  extension  of 
emergency  benefits.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  still  unacceptably  high  as 
last  week's  unemploym.ent  figures 
show. 

.Mthough  some  economists  believe 
that  the  worst  of  the  recession  is  over, 
that  is  small  comfort  to  recent  job  los- 
ers and  the  long-term  unemployed  who 
still  face  bleak  employment  prospects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  especially  important 
are  the  much-needed  reform  measures 
this  bill  provides.  They  include  revis- 
ing the  extended-benefits  program  so 
that  benefits  are  triggered  based  on  the 
total  unemployment  rate  rather  than 
the  insured  unemployment  rate,  sim- 
plifying the  administration  of  the  ex- 
tended-benefits program,  and  address- 
ing the  regressivity  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployment tax  by  lowering  the  tax  rate 
and  raising  the  taxable  wage  base. 
These  changes  have  been  part  of  legis- 
lation that  I  have  been  advocating  for 
the  last  decade.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Downey],  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Human  Resources,  worked  them 
into  the  bill. 

By  enacting  H.R.  5206.  we  have  a 
chance  to  do  more  than  merely  con- 
tinue the  charade  that  we  have  been 
playing  for  the  last  decade. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  support  for  this 
bill. 

Mr.  ARCHER  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3'2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut  [Mrs.  JoH.\so.\].  a  highly 
effective  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  strong  supporter  of  ex- 
tended benefits  and  one  who  is  keenly 
aware  of  the  anguish  of  those  who  have 
long  been  unemployed  in  Connecticut.  I 
regret  that  I  must  oppose  this  bill.  I  do 
so  for  three  reasons.  The  bill  threatens 
jobs  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest 
through  its  broadening  of  the  taxable 
wage  base.  It  increases  the  deficit  at  a 
time  when  our  constituents  are  de- 
manding we  control  spending.  And  it 
does  nothing  to  create  new  jobs  or  help 
the  unemployed  retrain  for  new  em- 
ployment. 

In  preparing  for  this  debate.  I  I'an  the 
numbers  on  manufacturing  jobs  in  Con- 
necticut and  was  startled  to  find  that 
in  my  hometown  of  New  Britain.  CT. 
unemployment  taxes  would  nearly  dou- 
ble under  this  bill. 

Assuming  an  average  weekly  wage  of 
S550.  H.R.  5260  would  boost  FUTA  taxes 
from  S56— which  is  the  current  wage 
base  of  ST. 000  times  the  0.8  percent 
rate — to  $81- the  proposed  wage  base  of 
about  S2T.000  times  the  proposed  rate  of 
0.3  percent. 
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This  is  yet  another  incentive  for 
companies  in  hi^rh-wajfe  States  like 
mine  to  head  south  or  offshore.  In 
States  where  the  average  wage  is 
$15,000.  employers  will  pay  half  the  tax 
paid  by  most  Northeast-Midwest  em- 
ployers, enhancing  the  incentive  to 
move  jobs  to  lower  wage  States  or 
overseas.  To  foist  this  new  burden  on 
job-creating  businesses  is  unwise  and 
unfair  to  both  the  unemployed  and  tax- 
payers. 

Further,  other  new  taxes  called  for 
under  H.R.  5260  will  not  be  collected 
until  2  years  after  the  expenditures  and 
will  not  be  directed  to  the  UI  trust 
fund  in  the  outyears.  The  enactment  of 
H.R.  5260  would  result  in  outlays  of  al- 
most $5  liiUion.  yet  bring  in  revenues  of 
only  $816  million  in  the  first  3  years.  If 
there  IS  one  message  we  heard  during 
lengthy  hearings  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  this  winter,  it  was 
"do  not  increase  the  deficit  and  par- 
ticularly while  the  economy  is  starting 
to  turn  around."  Our  constituents  are 
fed  up  with  Congress  mortgaging  the 
future  of  our  Nation. 

Finally,  the  bill  before  us  fails  to 
couple  its  substantive  permanent 
changes  in  our  UI  laws  and  increases  in 
UI  taxes  with  real  reform  designed  to 
address  the  very  significant  growing 
need  for  lifelong  education  and  retrain- 
ing. 

Our  Nation  spends  nearly  $17  billion 
per  year  on  training  programs  intended 
to  get  people  back  to  work.  There  are 
19  separate  Federal  programs,  and  few 
are  coordinated  with  each  other  or  un- 
employment insurance.  The  broad 
array  of  programs  and  narrow  eligi- 
bility rules  make  them  difficult  to  be 
understood  and  used  by  recipients  and 
administrators  alike.  Taken  together, 
however,  they  offer  tremendous  re- 
sources for  meeting  a  variety  of  reem- 
ployment needs. 

My  own  State  of  Connecticut  is 
launching  an  ambitious  effort  to  begin 
coordinating  these  programs,  but  help 
is  needed  from  the  Federal  level.  I  am 
disappointed  that  H.R.  .5260  does  not  ad- 
dress training  needs,  or  even  a  State's 
ability  to  gain  a  waiver  to  deliver  bet- 
ter services  with  the  same  money.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  support 
the  Archer  motion  to  recommit  with 
instructions  to  require  States  to  screen 
applicants  for  the  new  emergency  bene- 
fits to  see  if  they  are  eligible  for  avail- 
able reemployment  services.  This  pro- 
vision will  begin  to  move  States  to- 
ward coordination  of  services  and  help 
the  unemployed  quicken  their  path  to- 
ward full  employment. 

A  reform  of  our  UI  laws  coupled  with 
a  reform  of  our  employment  and  train- 
ing programs  is  needed,  but  H.R.  5260 
only  raises  taxes.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
Connecticut,  about  40  percent  of  unem- 
ployment recipients  have  run  out  of 
benefits  and  are  still  without  job  pros- 
pects. So  far.  this  Congress  has  done 
nothing  to  help  these  people  get  back 


to  work  Lefs  send  this  bill  back  to 
the  drawing  table  and  come  out  with  a 
new  package  that  offei-s  the  extended 
emergency  benefits  people  so  des- 
perately need,  economic  growth  incen- 
tives to  create  new  jobs,  and  improved 
training  coordination  that  the  unem- 
ployed of  our  Nation  deserve. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]. 

Mr  PICKLE.  Mr  Chairman,  in  the 
past  year.  Congress  has  twice  passed 
legislation  to  extend  emergency  unem- 
ployment benefits  to  unemployed 
workers.  For  unemployed  Texans.  this 
has  meant  the  possibility  of  an  addi- 
tional 26  weeks  of  benefits  added  to  the 
26  weeks  of  regular  benefits  for  a  full 
year  of  unemployment  payments. 

I  supported  both  of  the  past  emer- 
gency extensions  and  I  will  support 
this  extension.  My  support  is  based  not 
onl.v  on  the  continued  need  for  ex- 
tended benefits  but  also  on  the  fact 
that  this  bill  contains  permanent 
changes  to  the  unemplo.yment  com- 
pensation system. 

Included  in  the  permanent  changes  is 
a  more  expansive  eligibility  formula 
that  makes  it  easier  for  States  to  qual- 
ify for  extended  benefits,  and  an  adher- 
ence to  State  law  concerning  the  quali- 
fication, disqualification.  requalifi- 
cation.  and  job  search  requirements  as 
they  pertain  to  extended  benefit  eligi- 
bility. These  important  changes  will 
help  States  consolidate  the  administra- 
tion of  the  regular  benefit  and  the  ex- 
tended benefit  programs  In  other 
words  the  States  standards  will  be  ap- 
plicable to  both  programs.  I  have  al- 
ways believed  that  working  within  the 
State  standards  is  better  than  forcing 
States  to  adhere  to  rigid  and  com- 
pletel.v  different  Federal  standards 

Permanent  changes  to  the  unemploy- 
ment s.ystem  have  been  controversial 
for  many  years.  This  bill  puts  to  rest 
man.v  old  disagreements  and  helps  us 
to  move  forward  to  the  benefit  of  the 
unemplo.ved. 

In  addition.  I  think  we  need  a  clear 
understanding  that  as  we  lower  the 
FUTA  tax  rate  and  increase  the  base, 
we  must  pledge  to  adhere  to  this  agree- 
ment and  not  raise  the  rates  at  a  later 
date.  In  the  past  we  have  seen  rates 
raised  with  the  promise  they  will  be  re- 
duced later.  Then,  we  violate  that 
agreement.  This  is  an  agreement  Con- 
gress must  consider  inviolable. 

Mr.  ARCHF:r.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr   B.M.I.ENOKR]. 

Mr.  BALLENGER  Mr.  Chairman, 
once  again,  the  majority  party  has  cho- 
sen to  draft  a  paitisan  political  bill 
rather  than  work  with  the  President  in 
drafting  responsible  legislation  that 
can  be  signed  into  law.  Just  like  last 
year,  the  majority  prefere  a  veto  rather 
than  helping  the  countr.v. 

I  find  it  ironic  the  day  before  we 
begin  the  debate  on  a  balanced  budget 


amendment  to  the  Constitution  that 
the  House  would  ignore  current  budget 
laws  by  waiving  the  pay-go  require- 
ment. 

The  bill  fails  to  pay  for  itself  on  a 
year-to-year  basis  and  ends  up  increas- 
ing the  budget  deficit  by  $4.5  billion  by 
1995.  If  the  majority  party  had  violated 
current  law  and  exempted  the  bill  from 
the  bipartisan  budget  deal,  they  would 
have  had  to  face  an  enormous  seques- 
ter. 

Why  should  we  have  any  rules  or 
agreements  with  the  majority?  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  revenue  game  being  played, 
the  revenue  raised  occurs  after  the 
funds  have  been  spent.  Now.  is  that  not 
convenient 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  these  fu- 
ture revenues  will  be  used  to  offset  the 
$,5.5  billion  cost  of  the  legislation  which 
primarily  occurs  after  the  first  2  years. 
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When  these  revenues  do  arrive  in  1996 
and  beyond,  chances  are  the  tax  dollars 
will  be  used  to  finance  more  and  more 
Government  spending. 

What  happens  later?  If  unemploy- 
ment goes  down,  will  the  tax  be  cut?  I 
doubt  it  very  seriously.  If  it  goes  up 
again,  does  that  mean  we  are  going  to 
have  new  taxes?  I  would  guess  so.  We 
have  created  an  increased  new  entitle- 
ment. 

The  majority  cleverly  raised  $4.2  bil- 
lion in  new  taxes  over  10  years  through 
the  Federal  unemployment  tax.  The 
tax  rate  is  lowered  on  an  employee's 
earnings  while  at  the  same  time  the  in- 
dividual income  on  which  the  taxes  are 
based  goes  up.  While  initially  appear- 
ing to  be  budget  neutral  over  5  years, 
the  changes  are  actually  a  massive  tax 
increase  on  businesses,  both  large  and 
small,  and  it  is  at  the  worst  time  as  we 
try  to  come  out  of  a  recession. 

This  is  just  one  more  attack  on  eco- 
nomic growth  and  creates  no  jobs. 

Finally,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  the 
majority  refused  to  allow  House  Repub- 
licans an  up  or  down  floor  vote  on  their 
alternative  bill. 

Let  me  say  again,  our  Republican  bill 
provided  for  an  extension  of  temporary 
unemployment  benefits  through  March 
1993  at  a  cost  of  $2.5  billion;  however,  it 
would  have  created  new  jobs  to  help 
the  unemployed  go  back  to  work.  The 
bill  included  the  first-time  home- 
buyer's  tax  credit,  passive  loss  relief 
for  real  estate  professionals,  indexation 
of  capital  gains,  an  extension  of  expir- 
ing tax  credits  and  repeal  of  the  luxury 
tax  on  boats,  which  cost  in  North  Caro- 
lina 9,000  jobs  alone. 

The  amendment  was  paid  for  by  shor- 
ing up  the  financial  health  of  the  PBGC 
fund  for  private  pension  plans. 

The  Democrat  bill  before  us  today 
simply  is  a  Band-Aid.  What  our  coun- 
try needs  is  a  cure. 

I  will  be  voting  against  this  bill    H  M 
5260.  Please  join  me  in  that  effort. 

Mr.  RO.STKNKOWSKI.  Mr  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  minutes  lo  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  Kennelly]. 


Mrs.  KENNELLY  Mr  Chairman,  this 
is  a  time  of  crisis  m  many  ai'eas  of  our 
country,  in  my  own  State  of  Connecti- 
cut and  many  other  States.  Our  cities 
are  facing  some  of  the  most  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  stable  econo- 
mies we  have  encountered  in  our  his- 
tory as  a  nation.  Our  economy  has  been 
in  a  serious  recession  for  almost  two 
years.  The  effects  of  this  down-turn 
lun  deep  and  are  far-reaching  in  scope. 
We  are  talking  about  men  and  women 
who  have  always  worked,  goine:  to  bed 
at  night  sick  with  worry  about  the 
mortgage,  al>out  fiiucaiin.tr  their  chil- 
dren. 

There  is  no  magic  potion— or  magic 
policy— that  will  solve  all  the  deep- 
rooted  problems  of  our  society  and  our 
economy  in  a  single  move,  but  there 
are  measures  we  can  take  now  to  help 
those  who  have  been  hardest  hit  in  our 
country.  We  have  a  responsibility  to 
act  swiftly  and  bi-parlisanly  to  bring 
Federal  support  to  communities  and 
jjeople  in  need.  One  of  those  measures 
is  the  unemployment  compensation 
bill  before  us  today. 

The  Unemployment  Compensation 
Extension  anci  Reform  Act  would  bring 
continued,  immediate  relief  to  the 
long-term  unemployed  of  this  recession 
by  extending  the  current  emergency 
crmipensation  program  through  the  end 
of  the  year  or  until  the  national  unem- 
ployment rate  falls  l>elow  6.5  percent. 
It  would  provide  as  muih  as  26  weeks  of 
benefits  for  workers  who  exhaust  regu- 
lar State  benefits  before  January 
After  that,  the  benefits  phase  out  over 
a  3-month  {>eriod  to  ensure  the  smooth- 
est transition  possible  back  to  a  strong 
work  force. 

Perhaps  even  more  important,  Mi' 
Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  would 
make  permanent  changes  to  the  ex- 
tended Federal  benefits  protrram.  Pres- 
ently, only  six  States  have  triggered 
the  extended  program,  intended  to  pro- 
vide the  unemployed  extra  help  in  hard 
times.  Clearly,  there  are  more  than  six 
States  in  dire  economic  straits  right 
now.  We  must  set  this  program  back  on 
the  right  track  so  that  the  iong-term 
unemployed  automatically  receive  the 
fiflp  they  need  and  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  We  must  not  allow  them  to  be 
lost  in  a  system  of  continual  emer- 
gency legislation  during  difficult  eco- 
nomic times  like  these. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question 
that  we  need  to  pass  this  bill.  Just  last 
week  our  Nation's  unemployment  rate 
reached  its  highest  mark  in  nearly  8 
years.  Let  me  remind  my  colleagues 
ju.st  what  7.5-percent  national  unem- 
ployment really  means:  it  means  9.5 
million  workers  looking  for  job.s:  it 
means  3.50.000  more  people  joining  the 
r.ink,->  of  the  jobseekers  last  month. 
.Moreover,  the  Labor  Department's  re- 
port tells  us  that  6.5  million  people  are 
in  part-time  jobs  when  what  they  want 
are  full-time  positions.  Long-term  un- 
employment is  higher  than  it  has  been 
.--mce  1983,  affecting  3.4  million  people. 


Let  us  not  argue  over  whether  it  is 
the  right  time  to  make  permanent 
changes  to  a  system  that  is  clearly 
failing  us:  a  system  we  have  had  to  bail 
out  now  for  the  third  time  in  less  than 
a  year.  Let  us  instead  come  together  in 
a  bipartisan  fashion  to  enact  urgently 
needed  assistance  for  the  long-term  un- 
employed. Let  us  take  the  responsibil- 
ity lor  making  long  overdue  permanent 
changes  to  the  extended  unemployment 
benefit  structure. 

By  acting  now  we  can  bring  stability 
back  to  unemployment  compensation 
so  that  long-term  unemployed  workers 
will  not  have  to  wait  for  Congress  and 
the  administration  to  come  to  agree- 
ment time  and  time  again.  These 
Americans  are  hurting.  These  are  true 
Americans  who  have  worked  all  their 
lives  and  they  are  asking  now  to  be 
able  to  pay  the  mortgage  and  take  care 
of  their  kids.  This  is  what  we  are  doing 
tonight,  and  I  urtre  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  hill. 

Mr,  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentlev]. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  great  regret  that  I  will  vote 
against  this  bill. 

I  support  helping  those  in  need. 

1  support  helping  those  out  of  work 
in  their  efforts  to  find  new  jobs. 

I  support  efforts  to  retrain  those  who 
are  laid  off. 

I  have  supported  extended  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  but  I  cannot  support 
H.R   5260. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  play  politics— 
too  many  are  in  need  through  no  fault 
of  their  own. 

Misguided  policies  by  this  Congress 
.md  the  administration  have  thrown 
millions  out  of  work.  Unnecessary  reg- 
ulation, taxes,  and  an  uneven  playing 
field  have  resulted  m  The  current  reces- 
sion. 

This  bill  does  not  help.  It  perma- 
nently hikes  taxes  on  businesses  that 
are  on  the  brink  -businesses  that  are 
not  in  shape  to  pay. 

The  bill  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Archer]  would  have  provided  both 
extended  benefits  and  the  impetus  for 
new  or  more  jobs.  It  is  unfair  that  we 
could  not  have  an  up  or  down  vote  on 
that  proposal.  As  I  said  earlier,  this  is 
not  the  time  to  play  politics.  We  must 
stop  exporting  jobs  and  level  the  play- 
ing field  by  mandating  our  trading 
partners  to  play  by  the  same  rules  as 
we  do.  and  provide  the  kickoff  to  the 
economic  engine  to  get  this  country 
goiner  again. 

On  this  bill,  I  say  vote  no. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  H..\YES]. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, before  I  make  my  statement  in 
support  of  H.R.  5260.  I  would  like  to  ask 
one  fundamental  question.  Why.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  this  time  of  obvious  eco- 
nomic  desperation,   is   this   body   even 


debating  the  issue  of  whether  to  extend 
emergency  unemployment  compensa- 
tion to  our  jobless  citizens?  It  should 
be  evident  that  we  are  in  dire  need  of 
economic  and  social  reconstruction  and 
assistance.  With  the  unemployment 
rate  currently  at  7.5  percent,  and  9.5 
million  Americans  out  of  jobs.  I  would 
think  that  we  would  rush  to  help  main- 
tain our  citizens  until  they  are  able  to 
find  legitimate  em.ployment.  Abandon- 
ment is  selfish  policy,  and  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility as  leaders  to  assist  the 
people  of  this  country  until  the  econ- 
omy proves  to  offer  adequate  work  op- 
portunities. 

While  our  President  claims  that  we 
are  pulling  out  of  this  economic  slump, 
my  eyes  tell  me  different.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  has  risen  substantially. 
For  instance,  by  the  end  of  last  sum- 
mer 8.7  million  Americans  were  unem- 
ployed. Now.  not  even  a  year  later,  the 
unemployment  number  has  increased 
to  9.5  million  Americans  and  not  even 
half  of  them  are  receiving  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  This  situation  is  not 
getting  any  better  and  our  temporary 
option  of  emergency  relief  is  only  one 
small  way  in  which  we  can  help. 

As  a  result  of  the  numerous  amount 
of  job  losses,  thousands  of  working 
class  Americans  have  not  only  seen 
their  jobs  and  health  care  benefits  dis- 
appear right  before  their  eyes,  but  they 
have  also  seen  their  whole  way  of  life 
change  drastically.  While  we  are  here 
debating  on  whether  to  extend  emer- 
gency unemployment,  many  of  our  citi- 
zens are  worrying  about  how  they  will 
pay  their  bills.  They  are  worried  about 
how  they  will  pay  the  mortgage,  the 
rent,  car  notes,  insurance,  utilities, 
food,  and  clothes.  They  are  troubled 
over  how  they  will  financially  sustain 
their  children's  education,  and  school 
related  expenses. 

With  a  9  percent  unemployment  rate 
m  the  city  of  Chicago,  my  constituents 
are  being  overwhelmed  by  this  feverish 
wave  of  joblessness.  They,  like  many 
Americans  across  the  Nation,  not  only 
worry  about  their  survival,  but  they 
also  suffer  from  a  sense  of  hopeless- 
ness, and  depression.  Many  suffer  so- 
cial and  economic  alienation  and  fam- 
ily dissolution. 

It  is  no  wonder  why  drugs,  crime,  and 
hopelessness  plague  our  urban  streets, 
the  times  are  hard,  people  are  frus- 
trated, and  depression  spurs  unfortu- 
nate consequences.  We  will  all  suffer 
until  something  is  done  to  restore  the 
sense  of  self  worth,  pride,  and  financial 
security  in  the  attitudes  of  American 
citizens.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  we 
wake  up  and  hear  the  cries  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  take  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding them  with  the  financial  securitj' 
that  they  need  to  survive  during  this 
time  of  economic  desperation.  While  I 
offer  my  full  support  for  this  measure 
it  is  critical  that  we  develop  a  true 
a.genda  to  create  real  jobs  for  this  Na- 
tion. 
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Mr  R0STP:NK0WSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yiflti  1  minute  to  the  (gentleman  from 
New  Vork  [Mr.  Kngel]. 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr  Chairman.  1  rise 
today  in  support  of  H  R.  52WJ.  to  pro- 
vide extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  people  who  have  lost  their 
jobs  and  are  suffering  due  to  the  reces- 
sion. 

It  certainly  is  something  that  is 
needed  in  my  home  State  of  New  York 
and  indeed  around  the  country.  If  I  had 
my  druthers.  I  would  ko  even  further 
and  provide  continued  benefits  for 
those  people  about  to  exhaust  their  ex- 
tended unemployment  benefits. 

In  its  current  form.  H.R.  5260  would 
provide  additional  benefits  only  to  peo- 
ple who  are  about  to  exhaust  their 
original  26  weeks  of  unemployment 
compensation,  not  to  people  who  have 
been  unemployed  for  a  longer  period. 

To  deny  continued  support  to  the 
people  who  happened  to  lose  their  jobs 
earlier  in  the  i-ecession.  I  believe,  is  un- 
fair. 

These  people  have  been  looking  for 
Jobs,  but  by  no  fault  of  their  own  are 
still  unemployed.  They  have  been  sub- 
sisting on  extended  benefits,  all  the 
while  their  bunlen  is  growing  as  they 
struggle  to  feed  their  families  and  pay 
their  mortgages.  These  people  are  the 
hardest  hit  by  the  recession. 

We  must  not  deny  these  long-term 
unemployed  people  continued  support 
at  the  risk  of  increasing  the  problems 
of  hunger  and  homelessness.  We  can  ei- 
ther pay  now.  or  pay  later  when  so 
many  individuals  and  families  find 
themselves  without  enough  food  to 
stay  in  good  health  or  without  a  home 
in  which  to  sleep.  It  will  certainly 
come  to  that  for  many  people  unless  we 
in  the  Congress  bear  down  and  find  the 
support  necessary  for  them  to  survive 
this  recession  and  to  be  ready  to  work 
at  their  first  job  opportunity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  reiterate  my 
support  for  H.R.  5260.  I  believe  that  it 
is  important  to  provide  the  people  now 
exhausting  their  original  benefits  with 
an  extension.  However,  we  should  not 
be  cutting  off  those  unemployed  people 
who  have  been  receiving  extended  ben- 
efits and  cannot  find  a  job.  We  must 
find  a  way  to  provide  extended  benefits 
to  all  the  people  who  need  th<^m. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Glngrich].  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican whip. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  just  want  to  get  up  and  say  for  a 
couple  minutes  that  I  think  it  is  in  a 
very  real  sense  sort  of  sad  where  we  are 
at  this  afternoon.  We  first  started  talk- 
ing about  extended  unemployment  last 
summer.  At  that  time  the  House  Re- 
publicans made  the  point  that  just  ex- 
tending unemployment  by  itself  does 
not  end  the  recession.  It  does  not  cre- 
ate jobs.  In  fact,  it  ultimately  leads  to 


permanent  unemployment,  to  pushing 
the  unemployed  into  the  welfare  sys- 
tem because  there  are  never  any  jobs. 

When  the  unemployment  extension 
first  came  up.  we  tried  to  offer  a 
growth  proposal  that  would  create 
jobs. 

Then  it  came  up  again  later  in  the 
year  and  we  went  through  the  same  di- 
alog. We  said,  you  know,  it  is  truly, 
truly  unfortunate  that  we  cannot  pass 
something  to  create  jobs,  because  un- 
employment by  itself  is  only  a  bridge 
either  to  welfaj-e  or  it  is  a  bridge  to  a 
permanent  job. 

D  2000 

And  we  hope  on  the  Republican  side 
to  create  jobs.  And  where  do  we  find 
ourselves  this  week?  We  find,  maybe 
appropriately,  that  the  Democratic 
leadership  wants  to  make  unemploy- 
ment permanent  and.  given  their  oppo- 
sition to  any  job  creation,  a  permanent 
unemployment  is  what  they  arc  offer- 
ing. But  I  do  not  think  most  Americans 
want  permanent  unemployment  I  do 
not  think  they  want  a  permanent 
check.  I  do  not  think  they  want  to  be 
marginalized  onto  the  welfare  system. 
Most  Americans  want  a  chance  to  have 
a  job.  And  I  think  it  is  tragic  that 
when  the  Republicans  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  offered  a  pro- 
posal, a  proposal  that  would  have  had  a 
$4,000  first-time  home  buyers  tax  credit 
proposal,  a  proposal  that  would  have 
had  a  repeal  of  the  passive-loss  provi- 
sions that  have  so  seriously  crippled 
the  real  estate  industry,  a  proposal 
that  would  have  repealed  that  boat  tax 
that  has  crippled  the  boat  industry,  a 
proposal  that  would  have  extended 
things  like  the  reseiu'ch  and  experi- 
ment in  tax  credit,  we  could  not  even 
get  it  made  in  order  We  could  not  even 
bring  it  to  the  floor  because  I  think  the 
Democratic  leadership  knew  that  in  a 
head-to-head  vote  the  Ways  and  Means 
Republican  proposal  would  have  in  fact 
defeated  what  is  on  the  floor  today. 

But  It  is  sad  for  a  deeper  reason.  I 
think  most  Democrats  agree  in  prin- 
ciple with  most  of  what  we  are  trying 
to  do.  There  were  338  cosponsors  for  the 
reform  of  passive  loss,  there  are  lit- 
erally a  vast  majority  of  Members  on 
both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
sides  who  would  like  to  see  us  creating 
jobs,  not  just  permanently  extending 
unemployment 

Finally,  and  this  I  think  explains  the 
Ross  Perot  phenomenon  as  much  as 
anything,  everybody  in  this  Chamber 
knows  this  bill  is  going  to  be  vetoed. 
Everybody  in  this  Chamber  knows  we 
will  be  able  to  sustain  it.  Everybody  in 
the  Chamber  knows  this  is  not  going  to 
get  the  job  done.  So.  in  the  middle  of  a 
country  which  is  in  a  convulsive  politi- 
cal change,  in  a  country  which  has  mil- 
lions of  people  angry,  in  the  middle  of 
a  country  where  people  are  literally 
going  out  of  their  way  to  buy  Ross 
Perot  bumper  stickers,  at  a  time  when 


no  politician  in  this  Chamber  could 
possibly  sell  a  bumper  sticker,  we  are 
going  to  go  through  the  same  dance  of 
self-destruction  we  have  been  going 
through  for  the  last  couple  of  years. 
And  whether  you  are  unemployed  and 
wish  you  had  a  job.  unemployed  and 
wish  you  had  a  chei  k.  or  in  the  real  es- 
tate industry  in  which  you  have  pas- 
sive loss,  or  in  a  high-technology  in- 
dustry in  which  you  have  the  perma- 
nent extension— the  extension  of  a  per 
manent  research  experiment  tax  credit, 
in  the  boat  industry  in  which  we  have 
repealed  the  excise  tax  on  boats,  or 
whether  you  are  just  a  normal  Amer- 
ican who  wishes  that  Congress  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis  could  make  sense,  get 
the  economy  moving,  end  the  recession 
and  create  a  hopeful  future.  I  think 
this  afternoons  exercise  is  a  very  sad 
and  very  destructive  process.  I  think  ii 
weakens  the  country.  I  think  it  weak- 
ens the  Congress,  and  I  wish  there  were 
some  way  on  a  bipartisan  basis  we 
could  work  together  to  pass  a  bill  that 
both  creates  jobs  and  a  better  future. 

And  finally,  the  Demociatic  proposal 
for  the  first  3  years  simply  does  not 
create  enough  money  to  pay  for  itself. 
The  Democratic  proposal  ends  up  in  a 
situation  where  we  are  going  to  vote 
this  week  on  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment, and  I  would  dare  say  many  of  the 
liberals  who  voted  today  for  a  bal- 
anced-budget bill  are  going  to  vote  to- 
night for  an  increased  deficit. 

Does  anyone  think  that  the  baby- 
boomers  are  still  so  naive  and  still  so 
simple  that  they  cannot  take  the  two 
and  put  them  together?  Does  anybody 
think  that  the  average  voter  is  so  fool- 
ish that  they  cannot  look  at  a  vote  for 
a  balanced-budget  bill  in  the  morning 
and  vote  for  a  bigger  deficit  in  the 
evening  and  figure  out.  "Oh.  yeah, 
those  politicians  as  usual  once  again 
are  trying  to  have  it  both  ways''"  That 
is  why  Ross  Perot  is  a  serious  phe- 
nomenon, because  of  precisely  the 
kinds  of  games  we  are  still  playing  in 
this  House.  And  I  think  it  is  a  %'cry  sad 
thing  that  the  Democratic  leadership 
does  not  allow  us  to  make  in  order  a  bi- 
partisan effort  to  do  something  posi- 
tive. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  yielding. 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wil- 
l.l.\Msl. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  I  thank  the  commit- 
tee chaiinian  tor  yielding  time  to  me. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  along 
with  Chairman  Dingell  for  supporting 
our  inclusion  in  this  bill  of  the  effort 
to  include  railroad  workers  among 
those  who  will  receive  extended  unem- 
ployment licnefit.N 

Mr  Chairman,  today  we  will  pass  a  much- 
needed  extension  of  unemployment  benefits. 
This  legislation  also  includes  an  amendment 
to  provide  these  e«tended  benefits  to  railroad 
workers  that  I  have  included  in  all  of  the  pre- 
vious extensions  of  extended  benefits. 


This  amendment,  included  m  H.R.  5260 
today.  IS  to  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act  which  IS  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  Committee.  This  was 
supported  by  Chairmen  Dingell  and  Swift.  It 
IS  an  important  step  for  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide equity  for  the  men  and  women  who  work 
on  our  Nation's  railroads 

As  a  result  of  this  amendment,  rail  workers 
who  have  less  than  15  years  of  rail  service, 
and  who  exhaust  their  regular  unemployment 
after  June  13,  1992,  would  receive  a  total  of 
26  weeks  of  extended  unemployment  benefits, 
thereby  bringing  the  total  number  of  weeks  up 
to  52.  Workers  with  15  years  or  more  of  serv- 
ice already  can  qualify  for  a  total  of  52  weeks. 

The  emergency  program  for  railroad  work- 
ers would  phase  out  over  3  months,  beginning 
January  i,  1993,  or  the  month  after  the  month 
when  the  average  national  unemployment  rate 
fails  below  6.5  percent,  whichever  is  earlier. 
During  this  phaseoul  period,  railroad  workers 
with  less  than  15  years  of  service  who  ex- 
haust their  regular  benefits  would  receive  13 
weeks  of  emergency  unemployment  benefits. 
These  benefits  would  be  funded  from  the  rail- 
road unemployment  insurance  account. 

Unless  this  amendment  was  included,  the 
current  temporary  Extended  Benefits  Program 
for  railroad  workers  would  have  expired  en- 
tirely on  July  4,  1992.  In  addition,  those  who 
exhaust  their  benefits  between  June  13,  1992 
and  July  4,  1992,  would  receive  only  13 
weeks  of  benefits,  instead  of  26  weeks  for 
those  who  exhausted  their  benefits  by  June 
13,  1992, 

Mi  .  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  HuVEK]. 

Mr.  HOVER  I  thank  the  gentleman 
fur  yicldint;. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  say  the  reason 
that  Ross  Perot  is  such  a  phenomenon 
in  the  country  is  that  the  country  has 
decided  that  its  leader  is  not  leading, 
has  decided  that  its  leader  knows  how 
to  .sa.v  "no"  but  not  how  to  say  "yes" 
to  solve  problems.  That  is  why  Ross 
Perot  IS  doing  well  m  the  country,  be- 
cause the  country  has  decided  that  it 
does  not  like  the  leadership  it  has  now 
got  and  it  wants  to  reject  it. 

Now.  I  understand  that  it  has  not  de- 
cided which  leadership  it  wants  and 
Perot  happens  to  be  on  the  front  burner 
now.  But  it  has  definitely  decided,  as 
every  poll  shows  us.  that  the  incum- 
bent President  does  not  enjoy  the  sup- 
poi't  of  more  than  a  third  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Each  lime  the  House  has  considered 
this  extending  unemployment  benefits 
to  the  long-term  unemployed.  I  have 
supported  it.  I  will  support  this  legisla- 
tion before  us  today.  I  think  it  is  criti- 
cal that  we  continue  to  make  available 
the  resources  necessary  for  those  peo- 
ple who  are  in  danger  of  losing  their 
cars,  their  homes,  and  the  ability  to 
piovide  for  their  families  in  these  yet 
to  become  stable  economic  times. 

There  are  over  1.7  million  workers 
who  have  been  unemployed  for  over  6 
months. 

As  a  result,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  move  on   this  legislation  and 


we  move  on  it  tonight.  That  is  not  to 
say  that  it  is  the  be-all.  end-all  of  leg- 
islation to  provide  jobs  for  these  peo- 
ple. We  all  agree  they  want  jobs.  These 
are  working  Americans,  and  they  need 
help,  and  we  ought  to  give  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  each  time  this  House  has 
considered  extending  unemployment  benefits 
to  the  long-term  unemployed.  I  have  sup- 
ported it.  And  I  will  support  this  legislation 
here  before  us  today.  Because  I  think  that  it 
IS  critical  that  we  continue  to  make  available 
the  resources  necessary  for  those  people  who 
are  in  danger  of  losing  their  cars,  homes,  and 
the  ability  to  provide  for  their  families,  in  these 
yet  to  become  stable  economic  times. 

There  are  over  1 .7  million  workers  who 
have  been  unemployed  for  over  6  months, 
many  of  whom  have  no  realistic  possibility  of 
getting  a  |ob,  because  the  jobs  they  seek  do 
not  exist.  We  recently  passed  a  bill  which  the 
President  refused  to  sign,  that  would  have 
spurred  economic  growth  and  created  the 
much  needed  jobs  that  the  people  on  whose 
behalf  we  are  here  today  could  have  used.  In- 
credibly, there  are  those  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  who  want  to  use  this  as  a  political 
football  to  be  kicked  about  at  the  expense  of 
the  long-term  unemployed,  and  the  President 
IS  once  again,  threatening  to  veto  this  bill.  It  is 
time  to  stop  playing  politics  and  get  about  the 
business  at  hand  by  helping  Americans  who 
are  still  in  despair  over  their  financial  vulne''- 
ability.  We  owe  them  no  less. 

The  chairmen  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tees of  jurisdiction  have  worked  very  hard  on 
this  bill.  They  have  crafted  legislation  which  is 
workable,  which  is  paid  for  realistically  and 
which  makes  positive  changes  in  the  perma- 
nent Extended  Benefits  Program.  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  that  this  bill  provides  a  perma- 
nent trigger  mechanism  which  will  make  it 
easier  to  provide  benefits  to  the  unemployed 
without  all  of  this  political  wrangling.  The  last 
thing  that  people  in  financial  crisis  want  to 
hear  about  is  partisan  politics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  constituents  call- 
ing my  office  for  the  past  couple  of  weeks  to 
confirm  reports  that  Congress  would  be  ex- 
tending their  benefits.  They  are  afraid,  be- 
cause they  know  that  they  have  precious  little 
time  before  their  benefits  are  exhausted.  But 
they  still  have  bills.  And  they  still  have  families 
and  responsibilities.  And  we  have  not  yet  been 
pulled  out  of  the  economic  recession. 

Yes,  there  are  signs  that  we  may  finally  look 
to  some  improvement  in  our  economic  health, 
but  the  CBO  says  that  any  relief  we  may  look 
to  imminently,  will  not  be  significant.  And  cer- 
tainly the  employment  situation  has  not  re- 
flected any  change.  The  unemployment  per- 
centage has  steadfastly  remained  at  over  7 
percent  every  month  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
do  the  right  thing  by  supporting  this  extension 
bill  here  before  us  today.  To  do  less  would  be 
a  slap  in  the  face  to  the  people  who  are  rely- 
ing on  us  the  most. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  S.i^NTORt'M]. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  would 
also  look  at  the  polls,  as  he  was  refer- 
ring to  about  the  polls,  on  the  Presi- 


dent being  low  and  his  leadership  being 
questioned,  I  would  suggest  he  look  at 
the  polls  for  Congress  and  the  leader- 
ship of  Congress  and  how  low  they  are 
in  the  polls  and  whether  their  leader- 
ship is  being  questioned. 

I  just  spent.  2  weeks  ago.  one  after- 
noon in  an  unemployment  office  in 
McKeesport.  in  the  Monongahela  Val- 
ley, one  of  the  areas,  probably  the  most 
devastated  area  of  this  country,  which 
really  made  the  steel  that  won  World 
War  II  and  Korea.  Those  people  were 
devastated  back  m  the  late  1970's  and 
early  1980's.  and  frankly  they  have  not 
recovered  very  well. 

This  recession  has  hit  them  hard, 
too.  So  I  went  to  the  unemployment  of- 
fice and  I  talked  to  the  people  who 
worked  there,  and  they  gave  me  all  the 
numbers.  They  are  worse  than  they 
were  last  year.  Unemployment  is  not 
getting  better  in  McKeesport  or  in  the 
Monongahela  Valley. 

Then  I  talked  to  the  people  and  found 
out  the  real  story  behind  it.  1  found 
out.  yes.  there  are  people  hurting  now 
out  there.  People  saw  their  benefits 
running  out  and  would  like  to  see  an 
extension.  And  they  are  not  going  to 
get  it  tonight. 

We  are  going  to  play  games  tonight. 

I  hear  all  this  passion  on  the  other 
side.  "Oh.  I  really  care;  oh.  we  really 
are  going  to  do  this.  '  and  we  are  not. 
It  is  a  joke.  This  is  just  a  game.  Here 
we  are  with  the  people  suffering  out 
here,  and  we  have  to  make  political  ad- 
vantage of  suffering. 

You  talk  to  these  people,  and  you 
have  to  make  political  advantage  out 
of  their  suffering. 

Everyone  knows  this  bill  is  nowhere. 
The  President  is  going  to  veto  this 
thing.  The  Senate  may  not  even  take 
up  this  thing.  This  is  going  nowhere. 

We  are  playing  games.  Yes.  that  is 
why  this  country  is  upset.  Yes.  that  is 
why  this  country  wants  change.  They 
want  to  break  the  gridlock,  they  want 
to  break  the  partisan  politics.  They 
want  people  to  sit  down  and  work 
things  out  and  do  it  the  right  way. 
That  is  what  they  want. 

Is  that  much  to  ask"'  Are  we  so  over- 
whelmed with  keeping  control,  with 
making  people  make  votes? 

Are  we  that  concerned  with  making 
the  other  people  look  bad.  m.akmg  the 
President  do  something  that  is  unpopu- 
lar, making  those  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  cast  tough  votes  so  that  you  can 
run  against  them  on  that  15-second  ad 
that  sa.vs.  "He  doesn't  care  about  the 
unemployed""  Is  it  that  important?  Is 
it  that  important  that  you  are  going  to 
have  a  family  of  four  that  is  looking 
for  that  check  just  not  going  to  get  it? 
Is  it  that  important'.' 

Have  we  come  to.  in  this  Congress. 
with  keeping  control,  is  that  impor- 
tant? Mv  answer  is  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  SANTORl'M  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
inan . 
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Mr.  CONYKRS.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman lnr  VII  lilins. 

Mr.  Ch.iinn.m.  could  the  gentleman 
explain  lu  mo  why  the  President  is 
groing  to  veto  this  bill,  since  he  appar- 
ently knows  that? 

Mr.  SANTOKUM.  I  think  it  is  very 
obvious.  First,  it  increases  the  budget 
deficit,  which  does  nothing  to  help 
these  people  try  to  get  a  job.  Second,  it 
raises  taxes,  which  even  cripples  more 
of  the  ability  of  the  private  sector  to 
create  jobs. 

What  we  are  doing  is  going  to  get  an- 
other short-term  solution  to  a  very  se- 
rious problem  that  exacerbates  the 
long  term  and  does  not  do  anything  for 
these  people  on  the  unemployment 
line. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issues  today  that 
every  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives must  address  are.  first,  is 
there  a  need  to  extend  additional  emer- 
gency unemployment  compensation, 
and  second,  how  will  we  pay  for  the  $5.8 
billion  in  benefits.  Having  previously 
voted  for  33  weeks  of  emergency  unem- 
ployment benefits  for  Pennsylvanians. 
I  feel  strongly  that  the  need  for  a  fur- 
ther extension  still  exists.  I  have  very 
serious  reservations,  however,  over  the 
manner  in  which  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill  deal  with  the  $5.8  billion  cost  of  the 
legislation. 

Recently.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing with  David  Chandler  and  Vincent 
Mezeivtch  at  the  McKeesport.  PA.  Un- 
employment Compensation  and  Job 
Center  facility.  Mr.  Chandler  is  the  re- 
gional director  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  cov- 
ering nine  southwestern  Pennsylvania 
counties,  region  6  and  Mr.  Mezeivtch  is 
the  manager  at  the  Mon  Valley  Job 
Center  in  McKeesport.  I  appreciate 
their  warm  reception  and  time  spent 
with  me  at  the  office.  Mr.  Chandler's 
and  Mr.  Mezeivtch"s  analysis  of  claims 
and  workload  figures  from  the  Mon 
Valley  Job  Center  gave  me  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  unemployment 
situation  in  the  Pittsburgh  region.  The 
visit  provided  ver.v  beneficial  insight 
on  the  volume  of  unemployment  claims 
in  Pittsburgh,  the  impact  of  the  33- 
week  Federal  benefit  extension  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  might  qualify  for  the  newest 
extension  of  20  to  26  weeks. 

In  reviewing  a  time  period  from  May 
1991  to  May  1992.  the  Pennsylvania  re- 
gion 6  statistics  show  a  great  surge  in 
the  number  of  weekly  and  overall  un- 
employment benefit  claims. 

Mon  Valley  Job  Center: 

Weekly  claims.  May  IB,  1991,  3.705: 
May  16.  1992.  5.639. 

Total  claims.  May  18.  1991.  37.666; 
May  16.  1992.  58.623. 

The  statistics  and  the  workload  at 
the  Mon  Valley  Job  Center  clearly 
show  the  need  for  an  additional  exten- 
sion of  benefits  for  southwestern  Penn- 
sylvanians. For  the  unemployed  in 
Pittsburgh,    the  20-   or  26-week   exten- 


sion proposed  in  today  s  legislation 
would  provide  a  much  needed  financial 
bridge  from  the  tough,  present  eco- 
nomic situation  through  a  hopeful 
yearend  economic  recovery  period.  The 
economic  trend  over  the  past  year  in 
addition  to  the  reach-back  and  carry- 
over provisions  from  the  previous  ex- 
tensions have  attributed  to  the  surge 
in  claims  at  the  center.  The  Mon  Val- 
ley facility  has  doubled  its  staff  in  the 
past  year  to  handle  unemployment 
claims.  Even  with  the  staff  additions, 
the  volume  of  claims  continues  to  grow 
and  the  Mon  Valley  Center  personnel 
continue  to  do  an  excellent  job  in  han- 
dling that  volume. 

In  addressing  the  issue  of  how  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  pay  for 
these  benefits,  this  bill  does  nothing 
but  add  to  an  already  insurmountable 
national  debt.  The  legislation  today. 
H.R.  5260,  does  not  provide  a  way  to 
pa.v  for  the  $5.8  billion  in  benefits. 
After  my  election  to  the  House  in  No- 
vember 1990,  I  sought  and  was  selected 
to  serve  on  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee. The  Federal  deficit  is  an  issue  of 
great  concern  to  me  and  will  continue 
to  dominate  my  legislative  activities 
in  the  House.  Last  Friday.  1  conducted 
the  first  of  several  budget  summits  in 
my  congressional  district  to  educate 
18th  District  residents  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  deficit  problem.  This  year 
alone,  the  U.S.  Government  will  add 
close  to  $400  billion  to  a  national  debt 
fast  approaching  $4  trillion.  We  are 
forced  to  spend  $268  billion  or  15  per- 
cent of  our  entire  budget  in  interest 
alone  on  this  debt.  If  the  deficit  is  al- 
lowed to  continue  its  unchecked  esca- 
lation, we  will  pass  nothing  on  to  our 
children  but  our  crippling  debt  and  will 
continue  to  limit  their  ability  to  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  their  own  chil- 
dren. 

Even  though  we  will  consider  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  next  week, 
this  week  we  will  violate  the  1990  Budg- 
et Enforcement  Act  by  swelling  the 
deficit  b.v  $4  billion  and  increasing 
taxes  by  $4.2  billion.  At  a  time  when 
Members  of  the  U.S.  House  and  Senate 
are  retiring  at  record  numbers  due  to 
congressional  gridlock  and  lack  of  at- 
tention to  the  Federal  deficit,  the 
sponsors  of  this  bill  care  more  about 
campaign  issues  than  the  economic  sit- 
uation of  the  United  States.  On  two 
previous  occasions,  the  Congress  over- 
whelmingly rejected  fiscally  irrespon- 
sible unemployment  compensation  pro- 
posals which  would  have  swelled  our 
P'ederal  deficit.  On  two  additional  oc- 
casions, the  Congress  passed  unemploy- 
ment compensation  bills  which  were 
paid  for.  As  echoed  by  a  September  11, 
1991,  Pittsburgh  Press  editorial: 

But  instead  of  saying  how  the  benefits, 
worth  about  $5.8  billion,  would  be  paid  for. 
Congress  simply  asked  the  President  to  au- 
thorize emePKency  spending,  further  swelling 
the  J362  billion  deficit  •  •  *.  One  way  or  an- 
other. Congress  should  find  the  money. 
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The  sponsors  of  this  bill  do  .i  >  unv 
plete  disservice  to  the  Mon  Valli'V  Joli 
Center  claimants  in  need  of  financial 
assistance.  I  voted  for  33  weeks  of 
emergency  unemployment  benefits  for 
Pennsylvanians  in  need  of  financial  re- 
lief, and  I  will  vote  for  additional  bene- 
fits that  we  will  pay  for.  With  this  par- 
ticular proposal,  the  sponsors  again 
play  campaign  games  with  the  Federal 
deficit  at  the  expense  of  the  unem- 
ployed. We  have  rejected  this  game 
twice  before.  One  way  or  another,  the 
Congress  will  again  find  the  money. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  SWETT]. 

Mr.  SWE'IT'.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  this  vital  legisla- 
tion to  extend  unemployment  benefits 
for  our  out-of-work  citizens. 

Our  Nation  is  struggling  to  recover 
from  a  recession  that  has  left  millions 
of  Americans  unemployed.  Recently  re- 
leased figures  show  that  the  national 
unemployment  rate  is  now  7.5  percent, 
the  highest  level  in  nearly  8  years.  My 
State  of  New  Hampshire  has  been  par- 
ticularly hard  hit.  I  constantly  hear 
from  constituents  back  home  who  are 
telling  me  how  tough  times  are.  A  let- 
ter I  received  from  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents in  Hollis.  NH.  sums  up  the  dismal 
economic  conditions  in  the  Northeast. 
The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

New  Hampshire  is  in  the  pain  of  a  reces- 
sion. We  are  losing  our  jobs  faster  than  any 
other  section  of  the  United  .States  and  there 
is  no  end  In  sight  We  are  losing  high-tech. 
We  are  losing  low-tech.  We  are  losing.  At  55. 
I  have  lost  my  job.  I  am  a  quality  engineer 
and  I  am  now  facing  the  good  probability 
that  I  will  never  work  in  my  profession 
again.  I  know  of  no  company  thai  is  in  the 
market  to  hire  a  Quality  Engineer.  55  years 
old  and  out  of  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unemployment  in  New 
Hampshire  is  now  7.9  percent.  New 
Hampshire  has  also  led  the  Nation  in 
bankruptcies.  Even  under  optimistic 
economic  assumptions,  unemployment 
rates  are  expected  to  decline  very  slow- 
ly. 

This  extension  of  unemployment  ben- 
efits is  urgently  needed  to  help  fami- 
lies save  their  homes  and  keep  their 
children  fed.  This  vital  legislation  also 
makes  much  needed  reforms  in  the  ex- 
isting unemployment  benefits  program 
by  changing  the  mechanism  to  trigger 
the  release  of  benefits.  The  need  for 
this  change  became  painfully  apparent 
last  fall,  when  the  extended  benefits 
program  was  triggered  only  in  a  few- 
States— which  is  why  Congress  needed 
to  enact  an  emergency  extended  bene- 
fits programs. 

This  legislation  meets  the  short-term 
financial  needs  of  millions  of  unem- 
ployed Americans  and  it  addresses  the 
longer  term  need  to  strengthen  this 
vital  safety  net  for  American  families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  do  nothing  less 
in  these  trying  economic  times  than 
offer  some  solace  in  the  form  of  ex- 
tended unemployment  insurance  to  the 
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hardworking  people  in  New  Hampshire 
and  across  the  country  who  have  lost 
their  jobs  and  exhausted  their  benefits. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  vital  legislation. 

D  2010 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mi.  M.^zzoiJ]. 

Mr.  .MAZZOLI  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI]  for  yielding  this  time 
to  me.  I  know  how  tight  his  time  is. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  very  proud 
support  of  the  gentleman's  bill,  and  I 
would  have  to  address  very  momentar- 
ily my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  S.-\NTORUM].  who  is 
actually  becoming  very  active  in  the 
debate  about  this  issue  of  gamesman- 
ship. 

It  seems  to  me,  unless  I  have  forgot- 
ten, that  it  usually  takes  two.  or  three 
or  four  to  play  any  game.  This  is  not  a 
one-way  street,  and  so  I  think  it  would 
not  be  hard  to  go  back  to  the  veto  of 
the  campaign  finance  reform  bill,  the 
veto  of  civil  rights  bills,  the  veto  of  the 
family  and  medical  leave  bill,  in  which 
we  were  trying  to  do  something  for 
these  very  same  people  the  gentleman 
saw  in  McKeesport,  and  we  were 
thwarted  in  doing  it. 

So.  I  would  say  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  RosTENKr)wsKl].  the  distin- 
guished leader  of  the  committee,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mi 
Downey]  have  put  together  an  excel- 
lent piece  of  legislation.  I  think  that 
this  bill  ought  to  be  passed,  it  ought  to 
be  signed  into  law.  and  I  think  we 
should  show  the  proper  kind  of  respect 
fo;-  the  people  and  respect  for  this  Na- 
tion, for  the  people  who  are  hurting, 
and  this  Congress  ought  lo  help  the 
people  who  are  hurting. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  r.'  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  NVw  York  [Mr.  Downey]. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ros- 
tenkowski]  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  address  this 
idea  that  this  bill  is  going  nowhere. 
The  reality  is  that  the  President  could 
sign  George  Herbert  Walker  Bush  to 
this  bill,  and  it  would  extend  benefits 
stai-fing  in  July.  There  is  nothing  com- 
P'  ihi't;  him  to  veto  this  legislation. 

The  answers  that  we  get  as  to  why 
the  President  cannot  sign  the  bill  are 
curious  to  me:  It  raises  taxes.  Well,  let 
us  examine  that. 

It  extends  the  personal  exemption 
phaseout  for  2  years.  That  is  an  exist- 
ing measure.  And  we  decide,  if  a  cor- 
poration is  going  to  pay  an  executive 
mote  than  SI  million— I  mean  this  is 
not  a  person  who  is  in  jeopardy  of  wait- 
ing in  line  for  food  stamps— more  than 
SI  million,  we  are  not  going  to  allow 
that  as  a  business  deduction.  That  is 
whore  the  money  is  raised. 


So.  let  us  put  aside  this  idea  that 
somehow  the  average  guy  out  there  is 
going  to  be  visited  with  a  tax  increase. 
That  is  nonsense.  This  is  a  tax  on  upper 
income  folks  and  on  corporate  execu- 
tives who  will  no  longer  have  their  cor- 
porations being  able  to  deduct  com- 
pensation in  excess  of  over  SI  million. 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about, 
where  the  money  comes  from. 

.So.  the  President  is  not  somehow  a 
noninterested  party  in  all  of  this.  All 
he  has  to  do  Is  sign  it.  and  the  sugges- 
tion that  he  is  not  going  to  sign  it  begs 
the  explanation  of  why  not  because 
what  I  have  heard  from  the  other  side, 
their  defense  of  people  earning  over  SI 
million,  or  the  personal  exemption 
phaseout.  strikes  me  as  being  cold. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  re- 
mind the  Members  controlling  time 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI]  has  5  minutes  remain- 
ing and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Archer]  has  3'^  minutes  remaining, 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  ARMEY]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  ARMEY]  is  recognized 
for  3' 2  minutes. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ar- 
cher] for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  thank  the  pre- 
vious speaker  for  making  the  issues 
that  we  are  addressing  here  in  our  con- 
versation tonight  so  clear.  This  bill  has 
been  brought  to  the  floor  under  any 
number  of  pretensions.  Perhaps  the 
most  comical  of  the  pretensions  to 
which  we  have  addressed  this  bill  is  the 
pretension  that  we  are  herein  trying  to 
do  something  to  alleviate  the  plight  of 
the  Nation's  unemployed.  Clearly  any- 
body with  any  comprehension  whatso- 
ever of  our  Nation's  econom.v  and  our 
Nation's  work  force  cannot  buy  that 
pretension. 

But  finally  we  got  through  all  the 
smoke.  This  is  a  bill  about  income  dis- 
tribution. Who  will  control  it?  Will 
American  citizens  have  a  maximum  op- 
portunity to  find  work?  To  be  self-sus- 
taininu:'.'  To  be  independent?  And  to 
support  their  families  for  themselves'^ 
To  have  an  opportunity  for  a  job,  or  a 
raise  and  a  promotion  in  a  growing, 
thriving  economy'.'  .-^nd  will  they  have 
any  opportunity  at  all  to  retain  a  max- 
imum share  of  their  earnings,  or  will 
they,  on  the  other  hand,  for  those  who 
are  successful  and  diligent  m  pursuing 
their  life's  career,  find  themselves  pun- 
ished by  the  Democrats  in  their 
unending  (4uest  to  gain  control  of  the 
distribution  of  income  in  this  country'.' 

The  Democrats  say  that  the  Repub- 
lican growth  alternative  cannot  be  en- 
tertained m  our  debate  tonight.  Well, 
they  can  do  that.  They  have  nine  Mem- 
bers on  the  Committee  on  Rules  while 
we  have  only  four.  In  the  interest  of 
fairness  they  have  determined  that  It 
is  better  to  not   talk   aLwut   economic 
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growth,  to  not  talk  about  job  creation, 
to  not  talk  about  doing  anything  for 
those  thousands  of  American  young 
people  graduating  from  college  this 
spring  unable  to  find  a  job.  Now  what 
is  fair,  as  they  see  it.  is  to  entertain 
one  more  time  this  tired,  old  formula 
of  theirs  to  get  their  hands  on  the  tax- 
payers' money  and  to  spend  it. 

Now.  when  we  look  at  the  Republican 
growth  initiative,  they  say  it  will  hurt 
the  deficit.  It  is  unclear  to  me  why  for 
the  Democrats  it  is  always  detrimental 
to  this  Government  if  we  come  up  with 
any  scheme  where  people  who  earn 
money  are  allowed  to  keep,  save  and 
invest  that  money  to  create  jobs  for 
their  friends  and  their  neighbors.  But 
at  the  same  time  when  they  are  so 
afraid  that  our  deficit  problems  cannot 
stand  earners  keeping  a  larger  share  of 
their  earnings,  they  find  no  difficulty 
at  all  in  finding  earners  from  whom 
they  will  take  a  larger  share — free, 
independent,  hard-working  American 
citizens  from  whom  they  will  again 
reach  out  their  hand,  take  more  of  the 
money  they  earn,  as  long  as  they  can 
govern  to  whom  it  is  distributed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, please  vote  no  on  this  bill. 
Save  the  Nation  from  bad  policy  and 
save  yourself  from  the  embarrassment. 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairm.an. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  Friday.  June  5. 
1992.  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Conyers]  will  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Y'ork  [Mr.  HoRTON]  will  be  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers], 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr  Chairm.an.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

M.v  colleagues.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  bill  with  commendation  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI].  and  its  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Downey]. 

Let  us  examine  what  we  are  saying 
to  the  American  people  tonight.  The 
distinguished  minority  leader  on  the 
Republican  side,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  MICHEL],  has  attempted  to 
blame  the  Ross  Perot  phenomenon,  and 
why  that  is  gaining  credence  is  because 
we  cannot  get  anything  done  here. 

C  2020 

Well.  It  IS  Ross  Perot,  unannounced, 
who  is  now  leading  In  the  polls  against 
a  sitting  incumbent  President,  whose 
stock  has  continued  to  go  down  ever 
since  the  Persian  Gulf  victory. 

One  of  the  reasons.  I  would  suggest  in 
my  analysis,  is  that  the  Republicans 
are  unwilling  to  extend  unemployment 
compensation  benefits,  not  only  to  peo- 
ple who  are  entitled  to  them,  but  to 
millions  of  vvorkme'  people  who  fear 
that  they  may  end  up  m  an  unemploy- 
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merit  compt-nsatlon  line  sometime  be- 
fore the  year  1992  is  out. 

Please,  do  not  blame  Ross  Perot  for 
what  the  Republicans  in  Washm^ton 
are  doing.  I  would  susifest.  since  it  has 
been  brought  up  and  we  have  been  ac- 
cused of  playintf  ►rames,  that  the  game 
that  is  being  played  is  to  try  to  pretend 
that  there  is  a  parliamentary,  a  strate- 
gic reason,  some  kind  of  legislative 
brouhaha  that  prevents  those  wonder- 
ful conservative  .\U'ml)ers  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  supporting  a 
simple  6-month  extension  with  revi- 
sions, because  of  some  games  that  are 
being  played  inside  the  beltway. 

Well.  I  hope  that  every  unemployed 
person  in  America  will  report  to  their 
Member's  office  to  ask  them  is  it  true, 
from  the  gentleman  of  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Santorum).  that  he  cannot  sup- 
port this  bill,  as  much  as  he  is  so  deep- 
ly concerned,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr  Santorum]  who  is 
so  deeply  concerned  about  the  plight  of 
the  unemployed,  because  it  will  in- 
crease the  deficit  and  it  will  raise 
taxes? 

I  would  like  to  be  the  fly  on  the  wall 
that  hears  the  gentleman  explain  this 
to  the  unemployed  in  his  district,  why, 
under  such  duress,  and  how  painful  it 
was  for  him  to  have  to  vote  against 
these  unemployment  comp  benefits  be- 
cause it  would  increase  taxes  and  en- 
large the  deficit. 

What  do  you  think  is  going  to  happen 
to  the  income  of  a  person  who  has  been 
out  of  work  and  has  exhausted  their 
benefits?  What  about  his  deficit?  What 
can  he  worry  about,  taxes?  He  does  not 
have  a  job.  He  hiis  paid  in  taxes,  and 
now  you  are  telling  him  that  it  may 
cost  some  money  to  give  him  some  ben- 
efits, and.  therefore,  you  cannot  vote 
for  this  measure  tonight 

Gentlemen,  you  are  in  deep  trouble  I 
would  like  to  help  you  in  any  way  I 
can,  and  I  am  going  to  attempt  to  do  so 
this  evening.  Because  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Downky],  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  has  explained,  it 
is  totally  fallacious  for  anybo<ly  to 
leave  this  House  tonight  arguing  that 
taxes  and  the  deficit  are  legitimate 
reasons,  at  8:25  p.m.,  to  argue  that  that 
is  why  they  cannot  vote  for  this  bill. 
That  is  utterly  without  any  redeeming 
virtue  whatsoever. 

But  help  is  at  hand.  No,  we  have  got 
to  work  this  out  together,  because 
America  is  in  trouble. 

Yesterday  in  my  district  office  the 
president  of  the  Communications 
Workers  local,  Jim  Ruddock,  came  in 
to  me  and  brought  me  this  book, 
'"America,  What  Went  Wrong."  by  Don 
Barllett.  It  just  came  out.  It  is  a  solid 
indictment  of  how  the  rulemakers  in 
Washington  and  the  dealmakers  on 
Wall  Street  have  changed  the  rules  of 
the  game  to  favor  the  privileged,  the 
powerful,  and  the  influential,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  everyone  else. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recommend  this 
reading  to  Members,  because  what  we 


need  to  do  now  is  understand  that  at 
least  four  Members  of  the  Republican 
ranks  in  the  House  have  announced  to 
me  that  they  know  the  President  is 
going  to  veto  this  unemployment  com- 
pensation bill.  I  presume  they  have 
that  on  good  knowledge. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
running  behind  an  unannounced  can- 
didate And  they  are  wondering  about 
Ross  Perot  phenomrnon.  What  about 
the  George  Herbert  Walker  Bush  phe- 
nomenon, who  cannot  even  get  it  yef 
Who  cannot  understand  that  the  people 
in  this  country  understand  who  is  play- 
ing games?  The  people  in  this  country 
are  on  to  this  nonsense  about  what 
they  wanted  in  the  rule  and  why  we 
should  have  considered  relieving  the 
wealthy  of  more  taxes  as  a  condition  to 
paying  unemployment  comp  benefits. 

Shame  on  you.  Shame  on  you.  every 
Republican  that  dares  to  follow  the 
President  of  the  United  States  down 
the  political  drain.  A  curse  on  your 
house  on  behalf  of  the  millions  of  suf- 
fering Americans  that,  yes,  they  are 
asking  for  a  job.  hut  tonight  they  are 
saying,  "Just  give  me  6  more  months. 
My  benefits  ran  out.  I  have  got  to  pay 
the  rent.  Convers.  I  have  got  to  feed 
the  kids,  Conykr.s.  I  have  got  to  do 
something  to  keep  myself  together, 
Convers." 

But  the  President  you  know  is  going 
to  veto  this  bill,  regardless  of  the  num- 
ber of  votes. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Henry]. 

Mr.  HKNRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  very 
much  regret  that  the  whole  altitude  on 
this  i.ssue  has  been  so  poisoned. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  issue  of  extending  unem- 
ployment tienefits  for  America's  workers  is  not 
an  issue  between  Republicans  and  Democrats 
IS  this  body  Nor  is  it  d  question  ot  debate  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  President  All  ol 
us  agree  that  given  the  continued  recession- 
ary environment  in  which  millions  ot  American 
workers  l.ice  the  prospect  o(  seeing  their  un- 
employment compensation  benefits  expire. 
Congress  must  act  and  it  must  act  quickly  in 
addressing  their  needs 

What  IS  unfortunate — because  it  was  com- 
pletely avoidable — is  the  fact  that  by  riggmg 
the  rule  on  this  issue,  the  Democratic  majority 
has  made  this  particular  measure.  H  R  5260, 
a  matter  of  contention  While  H.R.  5260  does 
indeed  extend  these  tsenefits,  it  fails  to  fm.ince 
and  fund  the  benefits  m  a  manner  in  keeping 
with  the  budget  agreement.  How  ironic  that 
earlier  this  afternoon,  the  same  people  who 
brought  forth  this  bill  were  urging  us  to  vote 
for  balanced  budget  legislation 

Further  H  R  5260  makes  several  ma)or  and 
permanent  changes  in  the  unemployment 
compensation  program  which  have  little  if  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  emergency  nature  of  this 
question.  Some  ot  the  permanent  changes  in 
H.R.  5260  have  merit  Some  do  not  But  what 
is  most  unfortunate  is  that  these  provisions 
are  not  tjeing  debated  and  voted  upon  on  the 
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basis  of  their  respective  merits,  but  rather  are 
attached  as  a  catxxise  to  the  emergency  ex- 
tension. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  voting  for  H  R  5260  t)e- 
cause  I  tjelieve  the  problem  our  workers  face 
back  home  .s  serious — and  I  want  to  do  noth- 
ing which  can  be  judged  as  having  stood  m 
the  way  ot  gaming  expeditious  consideration 
of  this  issue  But  I  also  want  to  make  clear 
that  I  shall  have  to  reserve  the  right  to  vote 
against  the  final  conference  report  on  this 
measure  should  the  budget  gimmickry  and 
some  of  the  other  permanent  changes  in  the 
unemployment  compensation  system  not  be 
addressed  by  the  Senate  and  m  conference 

If  you  want  to  know  why  the  American  peo- 
ple are  d'sgusted  with  their  Government, 
here's  a  pertect  example  Republicans  support 
addressing  this  issue  Democrats  support  ad 
dressing  this  issue  The  administration  sup- 
ports addressing  this  issue  And  yet,  as  it 
comes  t)efore  this  House  today,  it  has  been 
designed  to  pit  us  against  each  other  instead 
of  being  a  product  of  which  we  can  all  be 
proud 

Mr  HORTON.  .Mi  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  .O  minuter 

Mr.  Chairman,  tonight  I  find  myself 
in  the  uncomfortable  position  of  oppos- 
ing much  needed  legislation. 

I  have  historically  supported  calls  foi' 
extended  unemployment  tjenefits  and 
have  even  voted  against  my  President 
when  extended  benefits  were  needed 
during  the  recent  recession. 

The  need  for  an  extension  in  unem- 
ployment benefits  remains  great.  With 
last  week's  increase  in  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  from  7.2  to  7.5  percent.  9.5 
million  workers  remain  unemployed. 
Nearly  2  million  of  these  workers  have 
been  out  of  work  more  than  26  weeks. 
Although  the  Nation  has  begun  a  mod- 
est economic  recoveiy.  it  appears  that 
the  unemployment  rate  will  continue 
to  hover  near  levels  reached  during  the 
recent  recession. 

H  R.  5260  represents  another  step 
down  a  long  path  leading  to  a  moun- 
tain of  Federal  debt.  Only  weeks  ago. 
the  House  of  Representatives  defeated 
efforts  to  tear  down  the  firewalls  in  the 
1990  budget  agreement.  That  bill,  H.R. 
3732.  would  have  amended  the  1990 
budget  enforcement  agreement  by  re- 
<iuiring  that  the  domestic,  inter- 
national, and  defense  categories  of  dis- 
cretionary spending  be  merged  into  one 
capped  spending  area  in  1993.  rather 
than  in  1994.  H.R.  3732  was  soundly  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  this 
point:  I  voted  against  that  budget  reso- 
lution that  ties  our  hands  and  that  is 
the  subject  we  are  talking  about  right 
now.  because  I  think  we  should  have 
dune  a  better  job  in  that  particular 
bill.  But  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  was  actually  in  the 
conference  and  participated  in  the  con- 
ference which  put  those  caps  on  those 
various  spending  areas. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  tonight 
will  add  an  estimated  $4.5  billion  to  the 
Federal  deficit  before  fiscal  year  1995. 
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The  Nation  is  facing  a  soaring  Fed- 
eral debt  and  Congress  is  considering 
enacting  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Yet.  by  ap- 
proving this  legislation  the  House 
would  be  turning  its  back  on  our  only 
meangingful  restraint  on  Federal 
.spending.  I  do  not  mean  to  turn  our 
ti<tck  on  the  problem,  but  I  think  we 
(lUk'ht  to  finance  it  in  this  bill  and  not 
put  it  over  until  1996.  1997.  or  never. 

Further,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
future  revenues  pi'omised  in  this  bill 
will  ever  be  used  to  offset  its  expendi- 
tures. When  the  revenues  do  arrive  in 
fiscal  year  1996  and  beyond,  they  will 
certainly  be  used  to  finance  higher  gov- 
ernment spending,  particularly  since 
the  PAYGO  rules  expire  in  fiscal  year 
1995. 

As  an  alternative,  the  House  could 
have  considered  supporting  the  pro- 
posal initially  offered  by  President 
Bush  to  extend  the  Emergency  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Program.  Or. 
we  could  do  as  one  of  our  colleagues 
suggested  earlier  tonight,  work  to- 
gether to  develop  an  alternative  that 
helps  the  unemployed  while  staying 
within  the  1990  budget  agreement. 

D  2030 

And  that  is  what  is  going  to  happen 
ultimately.  But  we  are  going  to  go 
through  this  exercise  and  then  ulti- 
mately we  will  come  back  and  take 
care  of  it. 

Although  extended  unemployment 
lienefits  is  strongly  needed.  H.R.  5260 
violates  the  budget  agreement  of  1990 
and  increases  the  projected  Federal 
deficit  by  some  4.5  billion  by  the  end  of 
1995  For  that  reason.  I  shall  vote 
.igamst  it.  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  .vield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chaii'man.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Koi.TER). 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  stand 
in  strong  support  of  H  R.  5260. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
H  R  5260  which  would  further  extend  unem- 
pioynient  benefits  for  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed. The  good,  hard-working  people  I  rep- 
resent in  western  Pennsylvania  know  all  too 
well  the  importance  of  this  legislation  and  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  decent  job  in  this  so- 
called  economic  recovery.  Where  is  the  recov- 
ery when  16  million  people  are  looking  for  full- 
time  work  and  the  unemployment  rate  climbs 
to  a  level  we  haven't  seen  since  August  1984. 

I  do  not  see  the  recovery  and  neither  do  my 
constituents,  I  have  heard  from  many  of  these 
people.  What  they  see  is  the  President  point- 
ing to  indicators  in  defense  ot  this  so-called 
recovery,  they  see  the  Bush  administration 
and  Congress  blaming  each  other  for  the  lack 
of  jobs,  but  they  don't  see  anybody  doing  any- 
thing constructive  about  it  They  are  frustrated 
and  they  are  angry 

I  am  encouraged  that  more  and  more  peo- 
ple,  previously   discouraged,   are   looking   for 


work.  The  work  ethic  in  my  xjistnct  and  in  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  is  alive  and  well.  The  unem- 
ployed need  only  the  opportunity  to  prove 
themselves,  most  of  them  already  have  the 
talent  and  the  motivation.  This  extension.  Mr. 
Chairman,  buys  them  the  time  they  need  to 
find  that  opportunity  while  putting  a  meal  on 
the  table  at  the  same  time.  If  we  allow  these 
t)enefits  to  dry  up  on  July  4.  I  can  assure  you 
that  there  won't  be  any  celebrating  going  on 
for  those  without  the  means  to  pay  their  bills. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  debate  on  the  fi- 
nancing of  this  extension.  The  bottom  line  is 
that  this  bill  makes  the  employer  unemploy- 
ment tax  more  progressive  and  it  demands  a 
small  sacrifice  from  corporations  and  higher 
income  earners.  Over  5  years  it  is  estimated 
that  the  deficit  would  actually  be  reduced  by 
S250  million. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  end  in  sight 
to  these  high  unemployment  rates.  The  rate  in 
some  parts  of  my  district  is  over  10  percent. 
For  blacks  it  is  14  percent,  and  for  teenagers 
It  IS  approaching  20  percent.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  helping 
people  back  home  make  it  through  this  ane- 
mic recovery. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  .Mr.  Chan'man.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  California  [Mrs.  Bo.XER]. 
subcommittee  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  m 
support  of  H.R.  5260.  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Amendments  of 
1992.  We  must  support  this  bill.  At  a 
time  when  more  than  9.5  million  Amer- 
icans are  unemployed,  and  the  long- 
term  unemployment  rate  is  at  its  high- 
est level  since  November  1983.  allowing 
unemployment  benefits  to  expire  would 
mean  turning  our  backs  on  those 
Americans  who  need  our  help  the  most. 
With  May  figures  showing  the  unem- 
ployment rate  in  California  at  8.7  per- 
cent, many  Californians  are  afraid  for 
the  future.  The  rate  of  unemployment 
is  more  than  20  percent  in  several  Cali- 
fornia counties.  California's  agricul- 
tural sector  is  faced  with  unemploy- 
ment rates  close  to  12.5  percent. 

The.se  figures  do  not  even  take  into 
account  those  people  who  have  applied 
for  unemployment  insurance  or  assist- 
ance as  a  result  of  the  Los  Angeles  cri- 
sis. An  estimated  20.000  people  were  left 
jobless  by  the  crisis:  6.000  have  already 
applied  for  unemployment  insurance  or 
other  disaster  assistance.  From  March 
1990  to  March  1992.  Californians  have 
faced  job  losses  in  several  important 
employment  sectors:  Construction  jobs 
went  down  23.6  percent,  manufacturing 
jobs  went  down  8.3  percent,  and  trade 
jobs  were  down  5.3  percent.  In  the  last 
2  years.  California's  aerospace  industry 
has  lost  65.000  jol)s— a  drop  of  almiost  20 
percent. 

Last  fall.  Congress  supported  emer- 
gency unemployment  benefits  after  the 
President  vetoed  two  earlier  attempts 
at  relief.  Now.  with  current  benefits 
scheduled  to  expire  on  July  4.  1992.  I 
ask  the  President  to  support  this  im- 
portant effort  to  provide  some  relief  to 
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unemployed  Americans.  I  ask  him  to 
listen  to  a  Californian  who  recently 
wrote  to  me  about  his  difficulties  in 
qualifying  for  unemployment  benefits: 

I  wish  I  could  look  President  Bush  in  the 
face  and  tell  him  just  how  1  feel  about  this. 
'Dui  that  will  never  happen,  he  does  not  feel 
the  pain  that  we  go  through  just  trying  to 
survive  every  day  wondering  if  we  are  going 
:r.  have  something  to  eat  or  not.  or  is  our 
next  step  going  to  be  in  the  ranks  of  the 
homeless,  I  pray  to  God  that  somebody  hears 
us.  and  helps  us.  because  there  is  nowhere 
else  we  can  turn  to.  except  to  our  Represent- 
ative like  you. 

California  has  lost  half  a  million  jobs 
during  the  recession.  This  means  that 
job  losses  in  California  represent  near- 
ly one-third  of  all  jobs  lost.  Southern 
California's  Impei'ial  County  faced  a 
March  unemployment  rate  of  20.6  per- 
cent. Kern  County's  rate  was  15.6  per- 
cent, while  San  Bernardino.  Los  Ange- 
les, and  Riverside  Counties  had  unem- 
ployment rates  ranging  from  almost  9 
to  11  percent.  Moving  toward  the 
central  portion  of  the  State.  Kings. 
Tulare.  Fresno.  Merced,  and  Modesto 
Counties  all  had  unemployment  rates 
between  16.3  and  18.9  percent,  San  Be- 
nito County  had  a  jobless  rate  of  22,9 
percent.  Northern  California  also  has 
Its  share  of  unemployment,  with  Ala- 
meda and  San  Francisco  Counties 
showing  unemployment  rates  of  6  per- 
cent. Del  Norte.  Siskiyou.  Modoc,  and 
Yuba  Counties  have  unemployment 
rates  in  the  15.9  to  18.6  percent  range. 
Further.  Colusa.  Glenn.  Plumas.  Sut- 
ter, and  Trinity  Counties  showed  un- 
employment rates  ranging  from  20.3  to 
26  percent. 

George  Bush  turned  the  other  way 
while  good  jobs  fled  our  cities  and 
towns.  Now  Congress  is  left  to  pick  up 
the  pieces.  We  must  make  our  economy 
strong  again.  We  must  create  jobs  and 
prevent  the  loss  of  jobs.  We  must  make 
up  for  a  decade  of  Government  neglect 
of  our  human  capital.  We  must  retrain 
our  work  force  and  educate  our  kids. 
We  must  reinvest  in  America. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Martinez],  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  here 
we  go  again.  Playing  chicken  to  see 
who  gives  first.  How  many  times  is  the 
President  going  to  veto  the  unemploy- 
ment extension  before  he  recognizes 
the  real  problems  and  signs  it.  We  are 
not  talking  about  people  looking  for  a 
handout  or  welfare.  These  are  people 
who  have  been  working  and  because  of 
a  sagging  economy  have  lost  their  jobs. 

Furthermore.  Americans  across  the 
Nation  are  losing  their  jobs  faster  than 
the  economy  can  create  them,  and  we 
are  playing  games.  Congress  passes  leg- 
islation to  help  those  who  are  unem- 
ployed by  extending  their  unemploy- 
ment benefits  and  we  are  told  that  the 
President  will  veto  the  bill. 

What  our  President  might  not  realize 
IS   that   citizens   in   this   country   need 
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this  help  to  take  care  of  the  problems 
that  arise  when  there  is  a  loss  of  was:es 
for  an  extended  ptn'iod  of  time  during 
an  extended  recession. 

Maybe  he  cannot  relate,  because  he 
obviously  does  not  have  to  worry  about 
food.  rent,  or  care  for  the  famil.y.  And 
when  he  leaves  office  he  will  have  the 
means  to  provide  foi'  his  family.  Unfor- 
tunately, unlike  many  of  us  and  the 
President,  there  are  millions  of  people 
who.  when  they  lose  their  jobs,  are 
scared  of  whether  their  car  will  be  re- 
possessed, or  where  their  next  meal 
will  come  fidin,  or  if  they  can  pay  one 
more  month  of  rent.  For  them  this  is  a 
desperate  situation  that  needs  imme- 
diate attention.  They  cannot  live  on 
piomises  of  a  greater  tomorrow. 

I  would  ask  the  President  to  remem- 
ber when  he  visited  Los  Angeles  to  see 
the  aftermath  of  the  riots  and  of  what 
he  saw.  If  he  would  only  open  his  eyes 
and  look  at  the  realit.y  of  the  situation 
he  might  become  one  of  the  points  of 
light  that  he  speaks  so  fondly  of.  In  m.v 
view  our  President  should  tie  the 
brightest  point  of  light-  one  that  leads 
our  countr.v  out  of  this  recession  and 
helps  those  who  need  the  assistance 
moat—the  victims  of  the  recession. 

Although  I  like  our  President,  as  an 
Individual,  I  have  become  gravely  dis- 
appointed in  his  actions,  or  lack  there- 
of in  this  case.  By  providing  up  to  an 
additional  26  weeks  of  benefits  to  the 
Americans  who  have  lost  their  jobs,  we 
will  be  able  to  tussist  those  who  arc  in 
their  greatest  hour  of  need.  .■Ml  of  these 
people  have  the  work  ethic,  and  given 
enough  time  they  will  gain  emplo.v- 
ment  again  as  soon  as  the  economy  re- 
covers. 

The  unemployment  compensation 
amendments  are  designed  to  give  relief 
to  those  who  have  lost  their  jobs,  and  I 
stand  firm  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  only  hope  that  the  President 
opens  his  e.ves  to  the  drastic  measures 
that  U.S.  citizens  are  faced  with,  and 
opposes  any  sugfrestlons  to  veto  this 
measure. 

Mr  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut  (Ms.  DkLauroJ,  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Oper.itions. 

Ms  I)KL.-\UH0  Mr.  Chairman,  unem- 
ployment lates  continue  to  rise  as  fam- 
ilies across  this  country  are  battered 
b.v  a  deep  recession  and  a  falling  econ- 
omy 

Repeatedly,  the  economy  has  failed 
to  perfoi-m  up  to  the  ros.y  expectations 
of  the  White  House,  yet  the  President 
continues  to  assure  us  that  all  Is  well. 
Meanwhile,  unemployment  has  reached 
7  .')  percent — a  level  unenualed  in  the 
past  8  years.  Between  April  and  May, 
nearly  350.000  more  people  lost  their 
jobs.  That  means  we  now  have  some  9'v 
million  Americans  out  of  work. 

In  my  State  of  Connecticut,  unem- 
ployment is  close  to  the  national  aver- 
age, and  people — hard  working  people 


who  want  jobs  simply  i  ,in  t  find  them. 
It  doesn't  matter  how  hard  they  try.  or 
how  many  months  they  spend  pounding 
the  pavement,  the  jobs  just  aren't 
there. 

Three  months  ago,  an  unemployed 
construction  worker  from  m.v  district, 
Don  Sanders,  came  to  Washington  to 
testify  on  the  need  lor  our  help  in  pro- 
viding jobs.  Today  despite  tremendous 
efforts,  he  is  still  unemployed  Among 
construction  workers  In  Connecticut 
the  unemployment  rate  has  reached  a 
staggering  40  percent. 

We  cannot,  and  I  will  not,  let  good 
people  like  Don  Sanders  twist  in  the 
economic  wind.  They  are  the  backbone 
of  this  country  and  have  worked  hard 
for  years,  providing  for  their  families 
and  pursuing  the  American  dream. 
Now.  that  dream  has  faded,  and  these 
people  look  to  us  for  hope.  The  exten- 
sion of  unemployment  benefits  is  the 
least  we  can  do.  Vote  for  this  exten- 
sion, give  this  Nations  unemployed  the 
help  they  deserve. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr  H.\YES).  one  of  the  great  labor 
leaders. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  not  a  game  with  me,  nor  is 
it  with  a  lot  of  my  colleagues  here. 
They  are  very  sincere. 

I  represent  a  district  that  is  very 
poor,  many  of  whom  are  African-Amer- 
icans, Hispanus,  and  whites  who  need  a 
job  And  until  the.y  get  a  job,  this  ex- 
tension of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  certainly  for  the  next  6 
months  will  help  them  survive. 

My  colleagues  are  looking  at  a  per- 
son now  who  IS  a  rare  breed,  who  was  in 
the  CCC  camps  during  the  Roosevelt 
administration,  after  graduating  from 
high  school,  and  1  among  a  famil.y  of  II 
kids.  I  helped  my  mother  and  father 
help  take  care  of  those  11  kids. 

My  father  got  on  WPA.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  one  of  my  colleagues  over  on  the 
other  body  talk  about  the  possibility  of 
resurrecting  some  of  these  kinds  of 
programs.  We  need  to  do  it.  And  God 
knows,  until  we  do  it.  make  up  our 
minds  we  are  going  to  do  It.  let  us  ex- 
tend the  unemplo.vment  compensation 
for  these  people  who  need  our  help. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  Bi..\rKWKi.Ll. 

.Mr  BLACK  WELL  Mr  Chairman.  I 
am  a  30-year  labor  leader,  and  I 
watched  as  we  went  from  manual  work 
to  automation. 

O  2040 

I  watched  the  jobs  go  from  100.000 
jobs  down  to  nothing.  Then  I  watched 
the  rest  of  the  jobs  go  to  Taiwan,  to 
Japan,  to  Mexico,  after  people  had  de- 
cided that  that  would  help.  Then  I 
watched  the  unfair  trade  agreement 
that  said  that  Japan  could  sell  to  us 
but  that  we  could  not  sell  to  Japan  I 
watched  in  this  House  as  this  Congress 


raised  their  wages  without  worrying 
about  the  .American  workt>r 

The  American  worker  is  marching 
down  the  street  asking  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  because  he  has  lost 
his  job.  I  ask  every  Congressman  who 
does  not  vote  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation tonight,  give  up  your  wages, 
give  up  your  employment,  give  up  what 
you  have  earned  here,  and  then  tell  me 
it  is  all  right  to  live  off  of  nothing. 

America  Is  making  a  statement  in 
Ross  Perot.  They  are  saying.  "We  are 
sick  and  tired  of  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators who  do  nothing  for  the  people, 
only  for  themselves."  Let  us  wake  up. 
America,  or  Ross  Perot  will  be  our 
President. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr  Chairman.  It  Is 
my  pleasure  to  yield  my  final  minute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mi'. 
Smith],  a  distinguished  colleague  on 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  a 
dear  friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
time  to  me.  and  I  commend  him  for 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

I  hope  that  every  Member,  before 
voting  for  this  liill,  will  really  think 
about  it.  The  shame  of  it  is  that  this 
bill  should  not  have  been  necessary  if 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  who  have  been  selected  by 
him  to  run  this  country  on  a  da.y-to- 
da.v  basis,  his  management  team,  had 
really  been  square  with  the  people  of 
this  country.  We  would  not  need  this 
bin. 

However,  they  kept  insisting  there 
was  no  recession.  They  kept  insisting 
people  were  not  out  of  work.  They  kept 
insisting,  in  the  face  of  all  the  num- 
bers, that  more  and  more  Americans 
were  not  losing  their  jobs.  They  in- 
sisted over  and  over.  "It  is  not  the 
truth  There  is  no  recession." 

When  finally  every  organized  group 
in  this  country  said,  "There  is  a  reces- 
sion and  9  million  Americans  are  out  of 
work."  the.v  said.  "But  it  is  OK,  be- 
cause we  are  coming  out  of  the  reces- 
sion." This  bill  would  not  be  necessary, 
and  Americans  would  not  be  hurting. 
Families  would  not  be  separated  with 
husbands  having  to  go  to  Alaska  or 
Florida  from  Michigan  looking  for 
work,  so  that  they  could  support  their 
wives  and  childien.  wives  would  not 
have  to  be  working  40  hours  a  week  out 
of  the  hou.se  like  the  husbands,  chil- 
dren would  not  be  starving  because 
their  benefits  have  already  run  out.  be- 
cause there  wouhi  have  been  jobs. 

This  is  the  time  to  rectify  the  mis- 
take made  by  the  administration.  We 
are  the  only  ones  who  can  do  it.  Before 
the  Members  vote  no.  as  some  of  them 
indicated  they  would,  please  think 
twice.  Our  job  Is  to  make  it  better  for 
those  Americans. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  .5  minutes  tn  the  gentleman 
from  MLssouri  [Mr.  Gki-h.^rdt],  the  ma- 
jority leader. 


Mr  GEPHARDT.  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  speak  on  fiehalf  of  7.000  Missou- 
rians  who  lose  their  extended  unem- 
ployment benefits  each  month— for 
300.000  .\mericans  who  will  lose  then- 
extended  benefits  this  month— and  for 
millions  of  others  who  look  to  this 
Government  for  leadership  and  action 
at  a  time  of  great  economic  distress. 

This  morning,  a  column  by  the  .Sec- 
retary of  Labor  m  the  Washin^jton  Post 
quarrels  with  the  unemployment  legis- 
lation we  are  considcnns.'  in  the  House 
this  afternoon. 

Essentially,  the  Secretary  argues 
this:  The  administration  offered  Con- 
gress a  compromise:  do  it  their  way  or 
lose  the  bill.  If  the  Con^rress  entertains 
some  other  idea  on  how  to  help  the  un- 
employed, the  .Secretary  says,  we  are 
hurting  the  unemployed. 

We  are  ignoring  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. We  are  playinR  politics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  argument  re- 
minds me  of  the  Byzantine  world  in 
which  this  administration  lives — where 
ultimatums  are  compromises:  where 
recessions  are  recoveries:  where  debate 
is  undemocratic:  where  helping  the  un- 
employed means  you  are  hurting  them: 
where  a  recession  caused  b.v  Reagan- 
omlcs  is  cured  by  proposing  more  tax 
cuts  for  the  rich. 

It  is  as  if  reality  and  the  administra- 
tion are  on  separate  ships  passing  each 
other  in  the  night.  It  is  as  if  the  admin- 
istration is  more  comfortable  debating 
the  politics  of  unemployment  than  in 
ending  the  suffering  of  the  unem- 
ployed. It  IS  as  if  they  have  forgotten 
wh.v  we  are  here,  who  we  are  supposed 
to  help,  and  what  we  ought  to  do. 

Nearly  10  million  Americans  are  out 
of  work.  We  are  in  a  persistent  reces- 
sion. For  the  last  50  years,  we  ha%-e 
helped  this  country  rise  into  recover.y 
by  empowering  families  to  pay  their 
bills  while  theii-  breadwinners  have 
looked  for  work 

It  may  be  an  old  idea,  but  it  is  a  good 
and  effective  one.  This  program  is  not 
welfare,  it  is  insurance— for  the  fami- 
lies displaced  b.y  joblessness  and  for  the 
businesses  which  count  on  those  fami- 
lies to  pay  their  bills.  This  is  more 
than  compassion,  this  is  Economics 
101. 

We  are  in  not  just  a  rece.ssion.  but  a 
period  of  great  economic  upheaval  as 
well.  We  seek  to  make  the  unemploy- 
ment c(3mpensation  program  perma- 
nent and  we  want  it  to  work. 

We  want  benefits  to  be  available  for 
ttie  defen.se  workers  who  lose  their  jobs 
in  the  build-down,  for  the  manufactur- 
ing workers  who  see  their  jobs  move 
offshore,  for  all  of  the  people  who  play 
by  the  rules  and  find  themselves  unable 
to  help  their  families. 

We  want  to  end  the  uncertainties  of 
the  existing  program  for  workers  who 
qualify  but  suddenly  lose  their  benefits 
for  reasons  beyond  their  own  control. 

Unemployment  compensation  is  bro- 
ken and  It  needs  to  be  fixed.  Only  4  of 


10  long-term  unemployed  workers  are 
receiving  extended  benefits,  while  vast 
numbers  of  good  people  who  are  look- 
ing for  work  are  being  cast  aside. 

We  need  not  onl.v  emergency  benefits 
but  a  long-term  reform  of  the  system. 
You  can  rap  the  opposition  argument  a 
thousand  ways,  but  it  all  comes  down 
to  this. 

.\re  you  willing  to  join  us  in  reform- 
ing unemployment  and  sustaining  peo- 
ple victimized  by  the  recession,  or  are 
you  going  to  deny  millions  of  people 
the  lifeline? 

Congressman  Rostenkow.ski  and  Con- 
gressman Downey  have  made  their 
choice,  and  this  legislation,  driven  by 
their  leadership,  provides  their  answer. 

Now  each  Member  of  Congress  must 
look  to  his  own  conscience  and  his  own 
responsibilities  and  make  his  choice. 

.■\s  you  examine  your  conscience,  re- 
member these  facts. 

This  recession  is  different.  We  are  no 
longer  talking  about  the  hardcoi'e  un- 
employed, no  longer  talking  about 
somebody  else.  Today,  "them"  is  "us." 
Today,  unemployment  wears  a  blue 
collar  and  a  white  collar,  unemploy- 
ment lives  next  door,  unemployment  is 
our  family,  and  helping  the  unem- 
ployed is  our  responsibility. 

Let  us  take  our  responsibility  seri- 
ously and  enact  this  unemployment 
benefits  le.gislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  -Ml  time  for  general 
debate  has  expired.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  amendment  printed  In  House 
Report  102-549  is  considered  as  adopted. 

The  text  of  H.R.  5260.  as  amended,  is 
as  follows: 

H  R.  .52bO 

Bv  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  .^tl  ma.v  be  cited  as  the  •■Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Amendments  of  1992". 
TITLE  I— EXTENSION  OF  EMERGENCY  UN- 
EMPLOYMENT     COMPENSATION      PRO- 
GRAM 
SEC.  101.  EXTENSION  OF  PROGRAM. 

lai  Ge.vkk.'M.  RfLK.— Subsection  (fi  of  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Emergency  Unemployment 
Compensation  .»ict  of  1991  (Public  Law  102- 
164.  as  amended)  is  amended  — 

il)  by  strikine  "..July  4.  1992"  in  paragraphs 
1 1  iiB)  and  (2i  and  inserting  "the  termination 
date  determined  under  panagraph  (41",  and 

(2 1  by  addme  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
int:  new  paragraph; 

"(4j  TERMI^■.^T10N  D.\TE.— 

"(A I  In  ge.ner.^i..  -The  termination  date 
determined  under  this  paragraph  is  the  earli- 
est of  the  following: 

"(11  April  1.  1993. 

"(ill  The  first  day  of  the  third  month  after 
the  first  month  lafter  June  1992)  for  which 
the  applicable  unemployment  rate  is  less 
than  6.5  percent. 

"liii )  The  first  day  of  the  first  month  ■  after 
.June  1992)  for  which  the  applicable  unem- 
ployment rate  is  less  than  6  percent, 

"iB)  .APPLICABLE  fNEMPLOYMENT  R.M'E.— 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (Ai.  the  appli- 
cable unemployment  rate  for  any  month  is 
the  average  rate  (seasonally  adjusted)  of 
total  unemplo.vment  in  all  States  for  the  pe- 


riod consisting  of  the  most  recent  3  calendar 
months  for  which  such  data  are  published  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  such  month." 

(bi  Weeks  ok  Benekits  Wailabis.  During 
Extension.— 

(1)  In  GENER.al.— Subparagraph  >A  of  sec- 
tion 102(b)(2i  of  such  Act  is  am.endec  by 
striking  clause  (iii  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(11!  Reduction  for  weeks  after  june  i3. 
is«:  In  the  case  of  weeks  beginning  after 
.June  13.  1992— 

"(I)  clause  (i)  of  this  subparag-raph  shall  be 
applied  by  substituting  '26'  for  33'.  and  by 
substituting  '20'  for  ■26'.  and 

■■(IP  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  applied  by  substituting  '100  percent' 
for   130  percent'. 

In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  receiving 
emergency  unem.ploym.ent  compensation  for 
a  week  which  includes  .June  13.  1992.  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  not  apply  for  purposes 
of  determining  the  amount  of  em.ergency  un- 
employment compensation  payable  to  such 
individual  for  any  week  thereafter  from  the 
account  from  which  he  received  such  com- 
pensation for  the  week  which  includes  such 
date. 

■■(iii)  Reduction  for  weeks  .\fter  Decem- 
ber 31.  19<)2.— In  the  case  of  weeks  beginning 
after  December  31.  1992- 

■■(I)  clause  (li)  of  this  subparagraph  shall 
not  apply. 

■■(11)  clause  (i)  of  this  subparagraph  shall 
be  applied  by  substituting  ■IS'  for  '33'.  and  by 
substituimg  ■lO'  for  ■26',  and 

"(III)  subparagraph  (.A)  of  paragraph  ilj 
shall  be  applied  by  substituting  '50  percent' 
for  ■ISO  percent'. 

In  the  case  of  an  i.. dividual  who  is  receiving 
emergenc.v  unemplo.vment  compensation  for 
a  week  which  includes  December  31.  1992.  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  for  pur- 
poses of  determ.ining  the  amount  of  emer- 
gency unemployment  compensation  payable 
to  such  individual  for  any  week  thereafter 
from  the  account  from  which  he  received 
such  compensation  for  the  week  which  in- 
cludes such  date." 

(2)  Tr.ansition.al  rule.— If  this  Act  is  not 
enacted  on  or  before  .June  13.  1992.  the 
amendm.eni  made  by  paragraph  d)  shall 
apply  to  weeks  beginning  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  .Act  and  the  reference 
to  June  13.  1992.  in  clause  iii)  of  section 
102(b)(2)i  .A  I  of  the  Emergency  Unemployment 
Compensation  .Act  of  1991  (as  am.ended  by 
paragraph  il  ^  shall  be  treated  as  a  reference 
to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  .Act. 

ic)  Modification  to  Fin.al  Ph.ase-Out.— 
Paragraph  (2)  of  section  102(f)  of  such  .Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

■■(2 1  Tr.ansition.- In  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual who  IS  receiving  em.ergenc.v  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  a  week  which  in- 
cludes the  termination  date  determined 
under  paragraph  (4i.  emergency  unemploy- 
ment compensation  shall  continue  to  be  pay- 
able to  such  individual  for  any  week  there- 
after from  the  account  from,  which  he  re- 
ceived compensation  for  the  week  which  in- 
cludes such  termination  date.  No  compensa- 
tion shall  be  pa.vable  by  reason  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence  for  any  week  beginning  more 
than  3  months  after  the  termination  date  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (4)." 

(d)  Conforming  .Amendments.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  106(ai  of  such 
.Act  is  amended  by  striking  -'July  4.  1992" 
and  inserting  ■'the  termination  date  deter- 
mined under  section  102(f)(4)" 

(2)  Subparagraph  (Bi  of  section  102(b)i2)  of 
such  Act  IS  am.ended  by  striking  ■■subpara- 
graph (A)iii)"  and  inserting  ■■clauses  (ii)  and 
(iii)  of  subparagraph  i.A) '. 
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SK(       102.     MODIKK  AIION     lO    Kl.K.llill.l  I V     M 

ta)  20-\Vkkk  Wmhk  Rkquirement  Not  To 
Apfi.y. -Subsection  (d)  of  section  101  of  the 
EmerBency  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1991  (Public  Law  102  164,  as  amended) 
is  amended  by  adding?  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence: 

"NotwithstandinB  paragraph  (2i.  the  provi- 
sions of  section  202(a)(5)  of  the  Federal-State 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1970  (relating  to  20-week  work  require- 
ment) shall  not  apply  and  the  base  period 
employment  requirements  otherwise  applica- 
ble to  regular  compensation  shall  apply." 

(b)  Individual  Not  Inki.igibi.e  by  Reason 
OK  Subsequent  Entitlement  to  Regular 
Benekits.  -  Section  101  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  addins  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Certain  Rk-.hts  to  Regular  Com- 
pensation Disregarded.— If  an  individual 
exhausted  his  rights  to  regular  compensation 
for  any  benefit  year,  such  individual's  eligi- 
bility to  receive  emergency  unemployment 
compensation  under  this  Act  in  respect  of 
such  benefit  year  shall  be  determined  with- 
out regard  to  any  rights  to  regular  com- 
pensation for  a  subsequent  benefit  year  if 
such  individual  does  not  file  a  claim  for  reg- 
ular compensation  for  such  subsequent  bene- 
fit year." 

(c)  EFFEcmvE  Date.- 

(1)  In  general— The  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment beginning  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(2) Transition  rules.- 

(A)  Waiver  of  recovery  of  certain  over- 
payments. On  and  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  no  repayment  of  any 
emergency  unemployment  compensation 
shall  be  required  under  section  105  of  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1991  (Public  I>aw  102  164.  as  amended) 
if  the  individual  would  have  been  entitled  to 
receive  such  compensation  had  the  amend- 
ments made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  ap- 
plied to  all  weeks  beginning  on  or  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(B)  Waiver  of  rights  to  certain  regular 
benefits.— If— 

(1)  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  an  individual  exhausted  his  rights  to 
regular  compensation  for  any  benefit  year, 
and 

(il)  after  such  exhaustion,  such  individual 
was  not  eligible  to  receive  emergency  unem- 
ployment compensation  by  reason  of  being 
entitled  to  regular  compensation  for  a  subse- 
quent benefit  year, 

such  Individual  may  elect  to  defer  his  rights 
to  regular  compensation  for  such  subsequent 
benefit  year  with  respect  to  weeks  beginning 
after  such  date  of  enactment  until  such  indi- 
vidual has  exhausted  his  rights  to  emergency 
unemployment  compensation  in  respwct  of 
the  benefit  year  referred  to  in  clause  (i».  and 
such  individual  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
emergency  unemployment  compensation  for 
such  weeks  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had 
not  been  entitled  to  the  regular  cnmr>en:<a- 
tion  to  which  the  i-lfi  t;iin  app;:' 
SEC,  103.  TECHNUAI.  .MODIKK  AIlliN   KiK  HUM 

Bi'K.sABiJ>:  employers. 

(a)  GENKUAi.  k!  1.1  .-^uiisection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 104  of  the  Emergency  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1991  (Public  Law  102 
164.  as  amended)  is  amended  by  striking  "as 
may  be  necessary  '  and  inserting  "as  the 
Secretary  estimates  to  be  neces.sary  ". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


SKI     IO«.   IKKATMK.Vr  OK  PKK.SI.A.N  C.Ll.K  I  KLSIS 
KKSKKVlsrs. 

If- 

( 1 )  an  individual  who  was  a  member  of  a  re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces  was 
called  for  active  duty  after  August  2.  1990. 
and  before  March  1,  19i91, 

(2i  such  individual  was  receiving  regular 
compensation,  extended  compensation,  or  a 
trade  adjustment  allowance  for  the  week  in 
which  he  was  so  called. 

(3 1  such  individual  served  on  such  active 
duty  for  at  least  90  consecutive  days,  and 

(4)  such  individual  was  entitled  to  regular 
compensation  on  the  basis  of  his  services  on 
such  active  duty,  but  the  weekly  benefit 
amount  was  less  than  the  benefit  amount  he 
received  for  the  week  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (2). 

such  individual's  weekly  benefit  amount 
under  the  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1991  for  any  week  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  .^ct 
shall  be  not  less  than  the  amount  of  the  ben- 
efit amount  he  received  for  the  week  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (2i 
SEC.  105.  TREATMENT  OK  ICXIIKOAI)  W()IU\Klt.s. 

(a)  Extension  of  PR(x;ram.— 

(1)  In  general.- Sections  501(b)  (1)  and  (2i 
of  the  Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1991  (Public  Law  102-164.  as 
amended)  are  each  amended  by  striking 
"July  4.  1992",  and  inserting  "the  termi- 
nation date  determined  under  section 
102(f)(4)". 

(2)  Conkormino  amendments.— Section  501 
of  such  Act  is  amended 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "July 
1992"  and  Inserting  "the  last  month  ending 
before  the  termination  date  determined 
under  section  102(f)(4i  ".  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (d)(2>— 

(il  by  striking  "June  14.  1992"  and  inserting 
■January  1.  1993": 

(il)  by  striking  •in  a  continuous  period"; 
and 

(ill I  by  striking  "June  13.  1992"  and  Insert- 
ing "December  31.  1992". 

(b)  termination  ok  Benekits —Section 
501(b)(2)  of  the  Emergency  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1991  (Public  Law  102 
164,  as  amended)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following:  "In  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual who  is  receiving  extended  benefits  by 
reason  of  this  section  on  the  termination 
date  determined  under  section  102(f)(4),  such 
benefits  shall  not  continue  to  be  payable  to 
such  individual  after  the  dale  rhrpf  mnnth.s 
after  such  termination  date   ' 

TITLE  n— MOniFICATIONS  TO  KXTKNDKI) 
HKNKKITS  I'U(m;R.VM 

SKf      WM      MODIKHMIOS     in      II<II.(,H(     pU(i\I 
sKiSn 

I  a  I  Gkskkai.  Hi.  >.t. 

(1 1  Subsection  (a)  of  section  203  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State Extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  striking 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2(  and  Inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(1)  shall  begin  with  the  month  after  the 
first  month  for  which  there  is  a  State  'on'  in- 
dicator, and 

'■(2)  shall  end  with  month  after  the  first 
month  for  which  there  is  a  State  'ofr  indica- 
tor." 

(2)  Subsection  (di  of  section  203  of  such  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"STATE  Indicators 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  There  Is  a  State  'on'  indicator  for  a 
month  if— 

"(A)  the  average  rate  of  total  unemploy- 
ment in  such  State  (seasonally  adjusted)  for 


the  period  consisting  of  the  most  recent  3 
months  for  which  data  are  published  before 
the  close  of  such  month  equals  or  exceeds  6 
percent,  and 

"(B)  the  average  rate  of  total  unemploy- 
ment in  such  Stale  (seasonally  adjusted)  for 
the  3-month  period  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  equals  or  exceeds  110  percent  of 
such  average  rate  for  either  (or  both)  of  the 
corresponding  3-month  periods  ending  in  the 
2  preceding  calendar  years. 

"(2)  There  is  a  State  'ofr  indicator  for  a 
month  if  either  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  d)  are  not  sat- 
isfied."" 

(b)  Additional  Weeks  ok  Benefits  Avail- 
able During  Periods  ok  High  Une.mploy- 
MENT— Subsection  (bi  of  section  202  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)(A)  Effective  with  respect  to  weeks  be- 
ginning in  a  high  unemployment  period, 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  applied  by  substitut- 
ing— 

"(i)  80  per  centum'  for  50  per  centum'  in 
subparagraph  (A). 

"(li)  'twenty"  for  'thirteen'  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  and 

"(iiii  'forty-six'  for  'thirty-nine'  In  sub- 
paragraph (Ci. 

The  preceding  sentence  shall  also  apply  to 
weeks  not  beginning  in  a  high  unemploy- 
ment period  if  any  amount  was  previously 
payable  from  the  account  involved  for  a 
week  beginning  in  a  high  unemployment  pe- 
riod. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the 
term  'high  unemployment  period'  means  any 
period  during  which  an  extended  benefit  pe- 
riod would  be  in  effect  if  subparagraph  lA)  of 
section  203(d)(1)  were  applied  by  substituting 
'8  percent'  for  '6  percent'.  " 

iC)  CONKOR.MI.NG  AMENDMENTS  — 

(1 )  Subsection  (e)  of  section  203  of  such  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Rate  ok  Total  Unemployment 

"(e)  Determinations  of  the  rate  of  total  un- 
employment in  any  State  for  any  period  (and 
of  any  seasonal  adjustment)  shall  be  made  by 
the  Secretary." 

(2i  Parag^raph  (2»  of  section  204(c)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  ".  forty-six  in 
any  case  where  section  202(bi(3)(Ai  applies" 
after  "thirty-nine" 

SK(    iicj  KKPfAi   Of  sen  lAi   eligibility  lit: 

4<l  1KKMKM> 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  202  of  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  striking  para- 
graphs (3).  (4i.  <5i.  and  (6). 

SEC.  203.  I.N'CREASE  IN  AMOLNT  OK  KEBEH-U.  Ht. 
IMBIRSEMENT. 

Subsection  (HI  of  section  204  of  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  I'ncmployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970  In  amended  by  striking  "one- 
hair'  and  inserting  "T.S  percent". 

SEC.  204.  EFFECTI\'£  DATE. 

(a)  General  RULE.-The  amendments 
made  by  this  title  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1993. 

(b)  Special  Rule.— In  the  case  of  any  State 
the  legislature  of  which  has  not  been  in  ses- 
sion for  at  least  30  calendar  days  (whether  or 
not  successive)  between  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  October  1.  1993.  the 
amendments  made  by  this  title  shall  not  be 
a  requirement  of  the  State  law  of  such  State 
before  the  date  30  calendar  days  after  the 
first  day  on  which  such  legislature  is  in  ses- 
sion on  or  after  October  1.  1993. 


TITLE  III— MODIFICATIONS  TO  FEDERAL 
UNEMPLOYTMENT  TAX 

SE(      301.    MODIFICATIONS    TO   FEDERAL    LNEM 
PLOYMENT  TAX. 

a  I  GKNKH.A,!,  Rri.K      Section  3301  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  irelatinn  to  rate 
of  Federal  unemployment  tax)  is  amended  to 
re.iil  as  foliiiws 
-SEC.  3301.  RATE  OK  TAX. 

■la)  GENEiiAi.  Hii.K.  There  is  hereby  im- 
posed on  every  employer  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3306(a))  for  each  calendar  year  an  excise 
tax.  with  respect  to  havint  individuals  his 
employ,  equal  to  the  sum  of- 

"(1)  5,4  percent  of  the  total  wages  las  de- 
fined in  section  3306ib)i  paid  by  him  during 
the  calendar  year  with  respect  to  employ- 
ment (as  defined  in  section  3306ici),  aad 

■•(2)  0.25  percent  of  the  tola!  Federal  lax- 
able  wages  paid  by  him  during  the  calendar 
year  with  respect  to  employment  las  so  de- 
fined). 

"(b)  Federal  Tw.^hi.k  w.aoes.— 

"(1)  Ln  general.  For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  term  'Federal  taxable  wages' 
means  wages  as  defined  in  section  3306(bi.  ex- 
cept that  the  average  covered  wage  for  the 
calendar  year  shall  be  substituted  for  $7,000' 
each  place  it  appears  in  paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 3306(b). 

"(2)     AVERAGE     COVERED     WAGE.  — For     pur- 

po.ses  of  paragraph  ( 1 1.  the  term  'average  cov- 
ered wage'  means,  with  respect  to  any  cal- 
endar year,  the  amount  which  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  estimates  will  be  the  average  an- 
nual wage  in  employment  covered  under 
State  unemployment  compensation  laws  for 
such  calendar  year.  Such  estimate  shall  be 
made  before  the  beginning  of  the  calendar 
year  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  recent  available  data. 

"(c)  Transition  Rule.— Paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  la)  shall  be  applied  with  respect 
to  any  calendar  year  after  1994  and  before 
1997  by  substituting  '0,3  percent'  for  0.25  per- 
cent'." 

(bi  Confor.ming  Amendments.— 

( I )  Modification  to  credit  provisions.— 

I  A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  3302(c)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(1)  No  credit  shall  be  allowed  under  this 
section  against  the  wx  imposed  by  section 
3301(a)(2).  and  the  total  credits  allowed  to  a 
taxpayer  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
100  percent  of  the  tax  against  which  such 
credits  are  allowable."' 

(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  3302(c)(2)  of 
such  Code  is  amended— 

(il  by  striking  "5  percent  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  section  3301  with  respect  to  the 
wages'"  in  clause  (1)  and  inserting  "0  3  per- 
cent of  the  wages'",  and 

(II)  by  striking  "an  additional  5  percent, 
for  each  succeeding  taxable  year,  of  the  tax 
imposed  by  section  3301  with  respect  to  the 
wages  "  in  clause  (11)  and  by  inserting  "an  ad- 
ditional 0.3  percent,  for  each  succeeding  tax- 
able year,  of  the  wages'. 

(C)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  3302(C)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  "7''i  percent  of 
the  tax  imposed  with  respect  to  the  wages"" 
and  inserting   "0.45  percent  of  the  wages". 

(D)  Subsection  (di  of  section  3302  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  paragraph  (1) 
and  by  redesignating  the  following  para- 
graphs accordingly. 

(2)  I.nstallment  pay.ment  provisions.— 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  6157  of  such  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(b)  Computation  ok  Ta.x.  The  tax  for  any 
calendar  quarter  or  other  period  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  determined  without  regard  to  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  3301(a).  " 


ic'    Effective    Date.— The    amendments 
made  by   this  section   shall   apply   to  remu- 
neration paid  after  December  31.  1994 
SEC.    302.    INFORMATION    REQUIRED    WITH    RE 

spect  to  taxation  of  CNEMPLOY 
ment  benefits. 

(a)  Gknekal  Rule— Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3304  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (17). 

i2)  by  redesignaUHK  paratiraph  ISi  a*  para- 
graph (19),  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (17)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph 

"■(18)  the  Slate  agency  shall  provide  to 
each  individual  filing  a  claim  for  compensa- 
tion under  the  State  law  a  written  expla- 
nation of  the  Federal  and  State  income  tax- 
ation of  unemployment  benefits  and  of  the 
requirements  lo  make  payments  of  esti- 
mated Federal  and  State  income  taxes;  and". 

(b)  EFFFC-rivE  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (ai  shall  take  effect  on  November  1. 
1993. 

(2)  Special  kl  lk.  In  the  case  of  any  Stale 
the  legislature  of  which  has  not  been  m  ses- 
sion for  at  least  30  calendar  days  (whether  or 
not  successive)  between  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  November  1.  1993. 
the  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  take  effect  30  calendar  days  after  the 
1st  day  on  which  such  legislature  is  in  ses- 
sion on  or  after  November  !,  1993 

SEC.    303    MAIIJNG    OF   CERTAIN    INFORMATION 
PER.MITTED. 

(a)  General  Rule. -Section  302  of  the  .So- 
cial Security  .^ct  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

••(CI  No  portion  of  the  cost  of  mailing 
statements  under  section  6050B(bi  of  the  In- 
terna! Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  un- 
employment compensation  I  shall  be  treated 
as  not  being  a  cost  for  the  proper  and  effi- 
cient administration  of  ihe  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  by  reason  of  includ- 
ing with  such  statement  information  about 
the  earned  income  credit  provided  by  section 
32  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986.  The 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  if  the  in- 
clusion of  such  information  increases  the 
postage  required  to  mail  such  statement." 

(b)  Effective  Date— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (ai  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1,  1992. 

SEC.  304.  EXTENSION  OF  EXISTING  TRE.ATMENT 
OK  CERTAIN  AGRICULTIRAL  WORK 
ERS. 
(a)   GENERAL    Rule.     Subpa.'-agraph    iBi   of 
section    3306(C)(1)    of    the    Internal    Revenue 
Code  of  1986  is  amended  by  striking  ■Janu- 
ary 1.  1993"  and  inserting  ■■January  1.  1995". 
('bi   REPORT.- Not    later    than    February    1. 
1994.  the  .Advisory  Council  on  Unemployment 
Compensation  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance of  the  Senate  on  its  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  agricultural 
labor  pei'formed  by  aliens. 

SEC.  305.  EXTENSION  OK  PERIOD  FOR  REPAY 
MENT  OK  KEDERAl.  LOA.NS  TO  STATE 
L'NE.MPLOYMENT  KCNDS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— If  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  determines  that  a  State  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (ta).  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  3302(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  .shall  be  applied  with  respect  to  such 
State  for  taxable  years  after  1991— 

(1)  by  substituting  ■■third"  for  ■•second"  in 
subparagraph  ( A )( i ). 

(2)  by  substituting  '■fourth  or  fifth"  for 
"third  or  fourth"  in  subparagraph  (B).  and 


i3i  by  substituting  ■'sixth"  for  ""fifth"  in 
subparagraph  iC  i. 

b  REijuiREMENTs.— .A  .State  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  if.  during  cal- 
endar year  1992  or  1993.  the  State  amended 
it?  unemployment  compensation  law  to  in- 
crease estimated  contributions  required 
under  such  law  by  at  least  25  percent, 

(C)  Special  Rule.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  taxable  year  after  1994  unless  — 

il)  such  taxable  year  is  in  a  series  of  con- 
secutive taxable  years  as  of  the  beginning  of 
each  of  which  there  was  a  balance  referred  to 
in  section  3302(C)i2i  of  such  Code,  and 

(2>  such  series  includes  a  taxable  year  be- 
ginning m  1992.  1993.  or  1994, 
TITLE    rv— MODIFICATION    TO    REGLXAR 

STATE      LTVEMPLO'YTVIENT      COMPENSA 

TION  PROGRAMS 

SEC  401.  TREATMENT  OK  SHORT  TIME  UNE.M 
PLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  PRO- 
GRAMS. 

(.A  I  .'AUTHORIZATION  OF  PROGRAMS    - 

ill  Paragraph  (4i  of  .section  3304iai  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  amended  by 
.striking  ""and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
iC),  by  inserting  '"and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph iD)  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph; 

••(E)  amounts  may  be  withdrawn  for  the 
payment  of  short-time  compensation  under  a 
plan  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor;" 

(2)  Subsection  if)  of  section  3306  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (2  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  i3:  and  inserting  ": 
and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph" 

■•(41  amounts  may  be  withdrawn  for  the 
payment  of  short-time  compensation  under  a 
plan  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor." 

(3)  Section  303ia):5i  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before  '";  and" 
the  following  "•  Provided  further.  That 
amounts  may  be  withdrawn  for  the  payment 
of  short-time  compensation  under  a  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  L,abor  ". 

(b)  .ASSISTANCE  IN  IMPLEMENTING  PRO- 
GRAMS.—In  order  to  assist  States  in  estab- 
lishing and  implementing  short-time  com- 
pensation programs— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  ••Secretary") 
shall  develop  model  legislative  language 
which  may  be  used  by  States  in  developing 
and  enacting  short-time  compensation  pro- 
grams and  shall  propose  such  revisions  of 
such  legislative  language  as  may  be  appro- 
priate, and 

(2)  the  Secretary  shall  provide  technical 
assistance  and  guidance  in  developing,  en- 
acting, and  implementing  such  programs. 
The  initial  model  legislative  language  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  d)  shall  be  developed 
not  later  than  January  1.  1993. 

(c)  Reports.— 

(1)  Initial  report.— Not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1.  1995.  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  on  the  implementation  of 
this  section.  Such  report  shall  include  an 
evaluation  of  short-time  compensation  pro- 
grams and  shall  contain  such  recommenda- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  deem  advisable, 

(2)  SUBSE(iUENT  reports.— After  the  sub- 
mission of  the  report  under  paragraph  (1), 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  such  additional 
reports  on  the  implementation  of  short-time 
compensation  programs  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate. 

(d)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  Short-time  compensation  program  — 
The  term  "short-time  compensation  pro- 
gram "  means  a  program  under  which— 
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lAi  inJividuals  whose  workweeks  have 
been  reduced  by  at  least  10  percent  are  eligi- 
ble for  unemployment  compensation. 

(B)  the  amount  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation payable  to  any  such  Individual  is  a 
pro  rata  portion  of  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation which  would  be  payable  to  the  in- 
dividual if  the  individual  were  totally  unem- 
ployed; and 

(C)  ellKible  employees  are  not  required  to 
meet  the  availability  for  work  or  work 
search  test  requirements  while  collecting 
short-time  compensation  benefits,  but  are 
required  to  be  available  for  their  normal 
workweek. 

(2i  STATK.  The  term  "State"  Includes  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virtfin  Islands 

SEC.  Wi.  HKNKKIT  INKOK.MAril)N  lUt^l  IKK 
MKM-S 

(a)  Genku.m,  JUlk.-  Subsection  lai  of  sec- 
tion 3304  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Ccwle  of  1986 
las  amended  by  section  302)  is  amended  — 

(I)  by  strlkinR  "and"  at  the  end  of  piira- 
(fraph  1 18). 

i2)  by  redeslgnatint;  paragraph  il9i  as  para- 
(craph  (20),  and 

(3)  by  insertinfT  after  paraKraph  (18)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph; 

"(19)  each  employer  covered  under  such 
State  law  shall  — 

"(A  I  post  and  maintain  at  places  readily 
accessible  to  employees  such  printed  state- 
ments recardinK  benefit  riKhts  and  other 
matters  us  may  be  prescribed  by  the  State 
agency,  and 

"(B)  furnish  to  each  employee  whose  em- 
ployment relationship  with  the  emplo.yer  Is 
terminated  such  written  statements  regard- 
inK  claims  for  compensation  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  the  State  agency;  and". 

lb)  Effective  Date.— 

(I)  I.N  OENERAL.- Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  i2l.  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  take  effect  on  November  1. 
1993. 

i2)  Special  Rt'i.E  — In  the  case  of  any  SWie 
the  legislature  of  which  has  not  been  in  ses- 
sion for  at  least  30  calendar  days  (whether  or 
not  successive)  between  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  November  1.  1993. 
the  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  take  effect  30  calendar  days  after  the 
1st  day  on  which  such  legislature  Is  in  ses- 
sion on  or  after  November  I.  1993 

TITLK  V-KINANflNC  PROVI.SIONS 
SEC.    !>01      FXTE.NSIO.V    OF    ril,\SF(>ri     OF    I'KR- 
SONAl   EXEMITIONS 

Suhpai'.iKi'.iph  tK.  lit  s.'Ltion  i.'Mnliiiii  Ml  Llie 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to 
termination  of  phaseout)  is  amended  by 
striking  "December  31.  1995"  and  Inserting 
"December  M .  1997" 

SEC.  502.  I)I.S..\l.l.OW.\N<  F  OF  l)FI)l<II(l\  FoK 
(  EKIAIN  E.Ml'LOYFF  lUMLNEKA 
TION  I.N  EXCE.SS  OF  »l.000.()00. 

(ai  Genekai,  HrLK.  Sfi.iion  loJ  u!  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to 
trade  or  business  expenses)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (m)  as  subsection  (ni 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  dt  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(m)  Cehtai.n  Exces.sive  Employee  Remu- 

NEKATION.— 

"(1)  IN  GENERAL.— No  deduction  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  this  chapter  for  employee  remu- 
neration with  respect  to  any  covered  em- 
ployee to  the  extent  that  the  amount  of  such 
remuneration  for  the  taxable  year  with  re- 
spect to  such  employee  exceeds  $1,000,000. 

"(2)  Covered  employee.- For  purpo.ses  of 
this  subsection— 

"(A)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  paragraph,  the  term  -covered 


employee'  means  any  employee  of  the  tax- 
payer who  is  an  officer  of  the  taxpayer. 

"(B)  Exception  for  employee-owners  of 
PERSONAL  service  CORPORATIONS  —The  term 
covered  employee'  shall  not  include  any  em- 
ployee-owner (as  defined  in  section  269Aib)) 
of  a  personal  service  corporation  (as  defined 
In  section  269Aib)). 

"(C)  FoR.VEK  E.MPLOVEEs— The  tenn  'cov- 
ered employee'  Includes  any  former  em- 
ployee who  had  been  a  covered  employee  at 
any  time  while  performing  services  for  the 
taxpayer. 

■(3)  E-MPLOYEE  REMUNERATION.  — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— The  temn  'employee  re- 
muneration' means,  with  respect  to  any  cov- 
ered employee  for  any  taxable  year,  the  ag- 
gregate amount  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  this  chapter  for  such  taxable  year  (de- 
termined without  regard  to  this  subsection) 
for  remuneration  for  services  performed  by 
such  employee  (whether  or  not  during  the 
taxable  yean. 

"(B)  Remuneration.-  For  purp<i.ses  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  term  'remuneration'  in- 
cludes any  remuneration  (including  benefits) 
In  any  medium  other  than  cash,  but  shall  not 
Include— 

"(1)  any  payment  referred  to  in  so  much  of 
section  3121(a)(5)  as  precedes  subparagraph 
(E)  thereof. 

"(II)  amounts  referred  to  In  section 
3121(a)(19).  and 

"(ill)  any  benefit  provided  to  or  on  behalf 
of  an  employee  if  at  the  time  such  benefit  is 
provided  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
employee  will  be  able  to  exclude  such  benefit 
from  gross  income  under  section  132. 

"(4)  Treatment  of  certain  employers- 

"(A)  In  general.  -All  employers  treated  as 
a  single  employer  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
of  section  52  or  subsection  (m)  or  (n)  of  sec- 
tion 414  shall  be  treated  as  a  single  employer 
for  purpo.ses  of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  Clarification  of  officer  defini- 
tion.-Any  officer  of  any  of  the  employers 
treated  as  a  single  employer  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  treated  as  an  officer  of 
such  single  employer." 

(b)  Effective  Date  — 

(1)  In  general  The  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  on  or  after  January  1.  1992. 

(21  Waiver  of  estimated  t.vx  provisions — 
No  addition  to  tax  shall  be  made  under  sec- 
tion 6655  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
With  respect  to  any  underpayment  for  a  tax- 
able year  beginning  before  the  dale  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  to  the  exten'v  such 
underpayment  was  created  or  increased  by 
the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 

SEC.  .WS    TRVNSFFR  OF  INCOME  TAXES  ON  VN- 
(■MPIOYMKM    Hl-NFUIS    l()    t  NEM- 

I'LOYMfNT  rmsr  find. 

(a)  GENFJ4AL  Rule— Paragraph  d)  of  sec- 
tion 901ib)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "an  amount  equal  to" 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  the  following: 
"an  amount  equal  to  - 

"(A)  100  percent  of  the  tax  (including  inter- 
est, penalties,  and  additions  to  the  tax)  re- 
ceived during  the  fiscal  year  under  the  Fed- 
eral Unemployment  Tax  Act  (26  U  S  C.  3301 
et  seq.)  and  covered  into  the  lYeasury.  plus 

"iBi  the  aggregate  increase  in  tax  liabil- 
ities under  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  which  Is  attributable  to  the  ap- 
plication of  section  85  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  taxation  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion)." 

(b)  Transfers  Based  on  Estimates  of 
Benefit  Payments.— The  2d  sentence  of  sec- 


tion 901(bK2)  of  such  Act  IS  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "(or.  in  the  case  of  amounts 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (ImBj.  of  the 
amount  of  unemployment  compensation  paid 
during  the  month  i" 

(CI  Effective  Date — 

il)  In  general  -The  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  months  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Transition  rule— Not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30,  1992,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  transfer  from  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  Unemployment  Trust 
Fund  for  credit  to  extended  unemployment 
compensation  account  an  amount  equal  to 
the  aggregate  amount  which  woul(i  have 
been  appropriated  to  the  Unemployment 
Trust  Fund  for  months  beginning  on  or  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  .Act  if 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  had 
been  in  effect  for  all  months  after  Decemt>er 
31.  1990 

SEC    504     MOIIIFK  AIIONS   TO    FFI)Fll.M.    L'NE.M- 
PLOVMK.N-r  ACCOUNTS. 

(a)  Modifications  TO  extended  Usempi.oy- 
.ME.s'T  Compensation  Accou.nt  — 

il)  Transfers  to  account— Paragraph  d) 
of  section  905(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows — 

"(bid)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3). 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  transfer 
las  of  the  close  of  each  month),  from  the  em- 
ployment security  administration  account  to 
the  extended  unemployment  compensation 
account  established  by  subsection  (a),  an 
amount  determined  by  him  to  be  equal  to 
the  sum  of— 

"(A)  100  percent  of  the  transfers  to  the  em- 
ployment security  administration  account 
pursuant  to  section  901(b)(2)  during  such 
month  on  account  of  liBblliues  referred  to  in 
section  901  lb )d MB),  plus 

"iB)  20  percent  of  the  excess  of  the  trans- 
fers to  such  account  pursuant  to  section 
901(b)(2)  during  such  month  on  account  of 
amounts  referred  to  In  section  901(bHl)(A) 
over  the  payments  during  such  month  from 
the  employment  security  administration  ac- 
count pursuant  to  section  901  (b)(3)  and  (d). 
If  for  any  such  month  the  payments  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (Bi  exceed' the  transfers 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B).  proper  ad- 
justments shall  be  made  in  the  amounts  sub- 
sequently transferred.'" 

(2)  Increase  in  ceiling —Subparagraph  (B) 
of  section  905(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  "three-eighths  of  1  percent"  and  in- 
serting "0.625  percent". 

(bi  REDUcrrioN  of  Ceiling  on  Federal  Un- 
employment Account —Paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 902(ai  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "five-eighths  of  1  percent"  and  inserting 
"0.125  percent". 

(ci  Borrowing  BtrrwEEN  Federal  Ac- 
cou.vr.s  -  Title  IX  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"BORROWING  BETWEEN  FEDERAL  ACCOU.NTS 

"Sec.  910.  lai  In  General.— Whenever  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Labor)  determines 
that^ 

"d>  the  amount  In  the  employment  secu- 
rity administration  account,  Federal  unem- 
ployment account,  or  extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation  account,  is  insufficient 
to  meet  the  anticipated  payments  from  the 
account  during  the  next  3  months. 

"(2)  such  insufficiency  may  cause  such  ac- 
count to  borrow  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury,  and 

"(3)  the  amount  in  any  other  such  account 
exceeds  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the 
anticipated  payments  from  such  other  ac- 
count during  the  next  3  months. 
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the  Secretary  shall  transfer  to  the  account 
referred  to  in  parai?raph  ( 1 )  from  the  account 
referred  to  paragraph  (3)  an  amount  equal  to 
the  insufficiency  determined  under  para- 
graph d)  (or.  if  less,  the  excess  determined 
under  paragraph  (3)). 

"(bi  Treatme.st  OF  Advance.— Any  amount 
transferred  under  subsection  (a>— 

"(1)  shall  be  treated  as  a  noninterest-bear- 
ing  repayable  advance,  and 

"(2)  shall  not  be  considered  in  computing 
the  amount  in  any  account  for  purposes  of 
the  application  of  sections  901(fi(2),  902(ci. 
and  905(b). 

'(c)  Repayment —Whenever  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  (after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor)  determines  that  the 
amount  in  the  account  to  which  an  advance 
IS  made  under  subsection  (a)  exceeds  the 
amount  necessary  to  meet  the  anticipated 
payments  from  the  account  during  the  next 
3  months,  the  Secretary  shall  transfer  from 
the  account  to  the  account  from  which  the 
advance  was  made  an  amount  equal  to  the 
lesser  of  the  amount  so  advanced  or  such  ex 
cess." 

(d)  Repeal  of  Expired  Provisions.— 

il)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  901(f)  of  such 
.\ct  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "(A)  Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  the"  and  inserting  "The  ". 
and 

iBi  by  striking  subparagraph  (B). 

1 2)  Section  901  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  subsection  (g). 

i3i  Subsection  (g)  of  section  904  is  amended 
by  striking  all  of  such  subsection  that  fol- 
lows the  1st  sentence. 

(ei  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  ge.nek.al.  — Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2i.  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Changes  in  ceiling  amounts  — The 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)(2)  and 
ihi  shall  apply  to  fiscal  years  beginninp  after 
September  :«),  1W<:( 

SEC.  505.  REQUIREMENT  OF  I)EIS)SITS  BY  FED 
ERAL  ACENCIES  FOR  I NEMPLOY 
MENT  BENEFITS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  lO  of  sec- 
lion  8S09  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  If  any  Federal  agency  does  not  deposit 
in  the  Federal  Employees  Compensation  Ac- 
count any  amount  before  the  date  30  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  notified  such  agency  that  it  is  re- 
(luired  to  so  deposit  such  amount,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  failure  to  make  such  de- 
posit and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
tran.sfer  such  amount  to  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Compensation  Account  from 
amounts  otherwise  appropriated  to  such  Fed- 
eral agency." 

(bi  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (ai  shall  apply  to  failure.^ 
outstanding  on  the  date  of  the  ena'tmeni  o{ 
this  Act  or  at  any  time  thereafter. 
sec.  .we.  report  on  aixocahon  of  adminis 
trattve  fxnds. 

siiti.'-i-i  tion  (a>  of  section  304  of  Che  Kmer- 
iU'Vas  Unemployment  Compensation  .Act  of 
1991  (Public  Law  102-164,  as  amended'  i.-^ 
ameniied  bv  .striking  "within  the  12-month 
p.-:;  .;  s.L:.:.:.;rig  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
n.e"::'  n:"  :!.;.-  Ait"  and  inserting  "before  De- 
cember ;ii.  I'-.m  ' 

TITLE  VI— buix;etary  TREATME.NT 

SEC.  601.  TREATMENT  INUER  PAY-AS-YOL-CO 
PKCKEDLRES. 

Any  amount  of  new  budget  authority,  out- 
lays, or  receipts  resulting   from   the  provi 


sions  of  (and  amendments  made  by  i  this  Act 
shall  not  be  considered  for  any  purpose  under 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Cnntnil  .^ct  nf  198,T 
SEC.  60'.2.  EXEMPTION  FROM  SEQUESTRATION. 

F'ayments  of  emergency  unemployment 
compensation  under  the  Emergency  Unem- 
ploym.ent  Compensation  Act  of  1991  (Public 
Law  102-164.  as  amended)  shall  be  exempt 
from  any  order  issued  under  part  C  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  .\ct  of  1985  for  fiscal  year  1992  or  any 
fiscal  year  thereafter. 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Presi(Jenfs 
hopes  for  a  strong  economic  recovery  in  time 
for  the  November  election  were  given  a  jolt 
last  week  v^ith  the  nevi(s  that  unemployment 
rose  in  May  to  7.5  percent  from  the  April  rate 
of  7.2.  There  are  9'/?  million  unemployed 
Americans  who  share  the  President's  hopes 
for  an  economic  recovery,  but  their  motivation 
IS  more  basic  They  have  families  to  feed  and 
bills  to  pay. 

Unemployed  Americans  want  to  work,  but  a 
weak  U.S.  economy  offers  too  few  out  of  work 
men  and  women  a  decent  chance  for  employ- 
ment. This  IS  certainly  true  in  Pennsylvania 
where  unemployment  stands  at  7.8  percent 
There  are  over  464,000  Pennsylvanians  who 
are  looking  for  work,  but  must  continue  to  rely 
on  unemployment  compensation  benefits  to 
provide  a  modest  level  of  economic  security 
for  their  families. 

Of  course.  U.S.  workers  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect a  helping  hand  from  their  Government 
through  the  operation  of  the  Federal  unem- 
ployment compensation  system.  This  is  no 
Federal  giveaway  program.  It  is  a  Federal  un- 
employment insurance  program  that  workers 
and  employers  pay  for  out  of  their  own  pock- 
ets. 

There  are  over  1.7  million  Americans  who 
have  exhausted  the  basic  26  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  These  unemployed  workers 
will  be  let!  without  any  financial  support  when 
the  temporary  extension  of  emergency  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  expires  on 
July  4,  1992, 

It  IS  vital  that  the  House  acts  once  and  for 
all  to  establish  a  fair  and  effective  means  of 
responding  to  the  needs  of  the  long-term  un- 
employed. The  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  reported  a  bill  which  does  this 
through  a  permanent  reform  of  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system.  In  addition  to  a 
temporary  extension  of  the  emergency  unem- 
ployment compensation  prc^gram,  the  commit- 
tee bill  protects  workers  and  families  in  States 
hit  hardest  by  economic  downturns.  This  legis- 
lation provides  a  mechanism  that  automatically 
provides  extended  benefits  whenever  a  state 
hits  a  certain  level  of  unemployment. 

Temporary  extension  of  the  emergency  un- 
employment compensation  program  would 
provide  unemployed  workers  with  either  20  or 
25  weeks  of  extended  benefits  after  June  13. 
1992.  States  with  total  unemployment  rates  of 
9  percent,  or  adjusted  insured  unemployment 
rates  of  at  least  5  percent,  would  be  eligible  to 
pay  26  weeks  of  extended  benefits.  All  other 
States  would  be  eligible  to  pay  20  weeks  of 
extended  benefits.  State  eligibility  standards 
would  t>e  used  to  determine  which  workers 
qualify  for  extended  benefits,  and  workers  pre- 
viously disqualified  under  more  restnctive  Fed- 
eral eligibility  standards  could  reapply  after  the 
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date  of  enactment  This  temporary  program 
would  be  phased  out  peginning  m  January 
1993,  or  once  the  national  unemployment  rate 
has  fallen  below  6.5  percent. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bill  pro- 
vides permanent  reform  by  replacing  the  cur- 
rently ineffective  triggering  mechanism  that 
regulates  the  provision  of  extended  benefits. 
The  committee  bill  provides  that  the  availability 
of  extended  benefits  would  be  based  upon  the 
total  unemployment  rate  in  an  individual  Stale. 
instead  of  using  the  insured  unemployment 
rate,  as  under  current  law.  This  reform  would 
address  the  significant  flaw  in  current  law 
which  has  not  accurately  reflected  the  overall 
economic  distress  expenenced  in  many 
States.  In  addition,  the  Federal  share  of  fi- 
nancing for  extended  benefits  would  t>e  in- 
creased from  50  to  75  percent. 

Unemployed  workers  should  not  have  to  de- 
pend on  the  good  will  of  current  or  future  ad- 
ministrations for  their  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  bill  would  provide  automatically  i3 
or  20  weeks  of  extended  benefits  after  regular 
State  unemployment  benefits  run  out,  depend- 
ing on  the  State's  total  seasonally  adjusted 
unemployment  rate.  During  an  economic 
downturn  in  which  unemployment  rates  were 
at  least  10  percent  higher  than  the  rate  in  ei- 
ther of  the  prior  2  years,  a  State  with  a  total 
unemployment  rate  of  at  least  6  percent  would 
be  eligible  to  pay  i3  weeks  of  extended  bene- 
fits and  a  State  with  at  least  8  percent  total 
unemployment  would  be  eligible  to  pay  20 
weeks  of  extended  benefits. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  attempts 
to  provide  an  incentive  tor  businesses  to  help 
move  individuals  off  the  unemployment  rolls. 
The  committee  bill  encourages  businessmen 
and  women  to  hire  new  employees  by  phasing 
in  a  reduction  m  the  Federal  unemployment 
tax.  This  tax  will  be  reduced  from  the  current 
0,8-percent  level  to  0.25  in  "997,  This  reduc- 
tion IS  paid  for  through  an  expansion  of  the 
unemployment  tax  wage  base  to  cover  higher 
income  workers.  The  overall  package  is  also 
funded  through  limiting  tax  deductions  for  ex- 
ecutive salaries  in  excess  of  Si  million  and  im- 
proved collection  of  estimated  taxes.  The  total 
reform  package  will  meet  the  needs  of  Amer- 
ican workers  and  still  be  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  deficit  by  S249  million  over  6  years. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  re- 
ported a  strong  bill  that  responds  to  the  frus- 
tration of  Amencan  workers  over  the  repeated 
delays  m  approving  extended  unemployment 
benefits,  Amencan  workers  have  a  right  to  be 
angry  about  the  continued  political  games 
being  played  with  their  unemployment  com- 
pensation protection.  They  are  justified  m  de- 
manding that  Congress  and  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration not  repeat  the  endless  series  of  de- 
bates on  this  issue  which  took  place  last  year. 

For  over  4  months  last  year,  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration stonewalled  efforts  to  provide  re- 
lief for  millions  of  unemployed  Americans  who 
had  exhausted  their  unemployment  benefits. 
Congress  passed  unemployment  compensa- 
tion bills  on  three  separate  occasions  last  year 
to  provide  relief  for  the  Americans  who  have 
exhausted  their  unemployment  benefits.  Over 
3  million  unemployed  Americans  went  without 
any  benefits  because  the  administration  ve- 
toed or  refused  to  implement  the  first  two  re- 
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form  bills  These  Americans  finally  received 
some  help  because  Members  ol  the  House 
and  Senate  refused  to  let  this  issue  die.  The 
President  signed  the  third  unemployment  conrv 
pensation  reform  bill  passed  by  Congress  on 
November  14.  1991  A  second  extension  o( 
unemployment  benefits,  expiring  on  July  4. 
1991.  was  required  early  this  year  when  ad- 
ministration predictions  of  economic  recovery 
were  not  fulfilled. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  permanent  reform  of  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system.  Congress  and  the 
Bush  ddministralion  should  correct  the  flaws  in 
the  current  unemployment  compensation  sys- 
tem and  then  move  on  to  address  the  other 
pressing  national  concerns  ol  U  S  citizens 
American  workers  deserve  nothing  less. 

Mr  BONIOR  Mr  Chairman,  last  Friday  the 
administration  announced  the  highest  unem- 
ployment rale  m  8  years  7  5  percent  In  my 
home  State  ol  Michigan,  the  jobless  rate  is  8  6 
percent  and  in  many  ol  the  communities  I  lep- 
resent,  unemploynient  is  well  into  double  dig- 
its. St.  Clair  County— 10  2  percent,  Pod 
Huron — 14  6  percent.  Roseville — 12  6  percent. 

Over  9  million  Americans  are  out  of  work. 

Today,  we  are  considering  passage  ol  a  bill 
that  would  provide  help  to  Amencans  looking 
for  work — people  who  are  unemployed 
through  no  fault  ol  their  own. 

The  President  and  the  Republicans  are  op- 
posed to  this  bill 

Once  again  they  are  trying  to  delay  help  to 
people — and  deny  that  our  economy  has  a 
problem. 

Last  year,  the  President  reiected  our  first 
plan,  vetoed  the  second,  and  only  when  public 
opinion  turned  so  massively  against  him  did 
he  leap  atxiard.  trying  to  claim  credit,  like  the 
conductor  on  a  caboose 

Will  this  time  be  any  different? 

Of  course  not. 

We  saw  why  last  week,  when  the  President 
came  up  with  a  new  explanation  for  why  he  is 
doing  so  badly  m  the  polls 

He  said  the  American  people  are  out  of 
touch — there  is  a  lag  in  their  recognition  of 
how  the  economy's  recovering 

It  IS  not  the  people  who  are  out  of  touch. 

It  IS  the  administration 

And  it  IS  not  |ust  last  week's  unemployment 
figures  that  show  us  how  out  ol  touch  the 
President  is 

Last  weeks  announcement  by  the  Labor 
Department  confirmed  the  report  that  they 
massively  uncounted  how  many  Americans 
lost  |Obs. 

"Undercounted." 

Not  by  10  percent.  Not  by  20  percent 

By  32  percent.  They  missed  600,000  work- 
ers. 

No  wonder  this  administration  thinks  the  re- 
cession IS  no  big  deal 

No  wonder  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
said  last  week  we  have  "good,  solid  growth  " 

There  is  one  other  component  ol  our  bill 
that  b<ithers  the  administration  It  has  to  do 
with  corporations  who  award  huge  salaries  to 
their  CEO's,  then  take  a  tax  deduction  on 
them 

We  close  that  loophole — and  use  the  money 
to  help  people  looking  for  work 

The  White  House  does  not  like  that 

The  last  unemployment  bill  got  held  up  lor 
months  tx^cause  they  were  trying  to  pass  a 
tax  break  tor  the  wealthy 


Now  they  are  up  to  the  same  old  tricks 

We  want  to  help  those  looking  lor  work 

They  want  to  help  those  who  sent  out  the 
pink  slips 

That  IS  why  the  Republicans  delayed  this 
bill,  tried  to  water  it  down,  and  are  now  threat- 
ening a  veto — all  to  protect  corporate  execu- 
tives and  the  country  club  set. 

The  President's  veto  threat  is  cold,  callous, 
and  out  ol  touch 

Republicans  have  no  trouble  remembering 
some  things— tax  breaks  lor  the  wealthy,  de- 
fense subsidies  lor  the  Japanese,  billions  in 
aid  to  Russia 

But  when  it  comes  to  Americans  desperate 
for  a  )0b,  they  suddenly  develop  amnesia — it 
they  ever  remembered  them  at  all 

If  the  administration  had  as  many  solutions 
as  it  has  excuses,  mayt)e  they  could  have 
done  something  to  help  people — like  those  in 
Macomb  and  St  Clair  Counties — people  who 
have  been  hurl  so  much  by  this  recession  But 
the  administration  is  out  of  touch  And  the 
American  people  are  out  ol  patience 

We  will  pass  an  unemployment  benefits  bill 
today 

We  will  fight  to  get  Republicans  to  remem- 
ber working  people  not  |ust  on  the  day  unem- 
ployment statistics  come  out.  or  the  day  we 
pass  an  unemployment  bill,  but  every  day 

Mr  PANETTA  Mr  Chairman,  today  ^'e  are 
undertaking  action  to  extend  assistance  to  our 
Nations  workers  still  caught  in  the  seemingly 
endless  recession  and.  at  the  same  time,  to 
correct  glaring  inequities  in  the  current  unem- 
ployment system  I  strongly  supported  the  pre- 
vious actions  extending  emergency  unemploy- 
ment assistance  over  the  resistance  of  the  ad- 
ministration The  extensions  have  been  imper- 
ative to  keep  many  struggling  families  from 
ruin  Despite  these  essential  actions,  however, 
the  current  system  for  extended  benefits  is  still 
unavailable  to  those  most  in  need — America's 
seasonal  workers 

Perhaps  no  group  of  workers  has  realized 
the  pain  ol  the  recession  to  a  greater  degree 
than  our  Nation's  seasonal  employees.  These 
workers  are  partially  employed  during  the 
year,  primarily  in  agriculture  and  construction 
industries.  Only  one  program  prevents  their  fi- 
nancial destruction,  their  State's  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program  Once  these  t>enetits 
expire,  seasonal  workers  are  unable  to  obtain 
Federal  assistance 

The  current  unemployment  system  ad- 
versely affects  workers  who  may  meet  the  cri- 
teria for  State  unemployment  benefits,  but  do 
not  qualify  lor  Federal  extended  benefits  This 
fact  is  painfully  clear  to  workers  at  unstable, 
closing  or  closed  plants,  such  as  the  division 
ol  Tri  Valley  Growers  in  Hollister,  CA  This 
plant  has  employed  about  80  year-round  em- 
ployees and  close  to  700  seasonal  workers 
and  IS  set  to  close  its  doors  in  the  coming 
month  The  individuals  at  Tn  Valley  Growers, 
and  many  more  like  them,  now  face  economic 
trauma. 

The  Federal-State  Extended  Benefits  Act 
has  been  interpreted  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  require  the  Slates  to  choose  only  one 
wage  index  in  determining  extended  benefits 
eligibility  Because  of  the  nature  ol  their  work, 
seasonal  workers  often  do  not  quality  under 
California's  wage  index.  In  effect,  these  work- 
ers are  left  with  no  safety  net  protection  under 
the  current  system 
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In  my  district,  over  the  past  2  years,  9  out 
of  15  lood  processing  plants  have  closed  in 
the  Salinas  Valley  area  Of  those  closed 
plants  thai  have  not  moved  to  Mexico,  several 
have  been  unable  to  provide  for  the  relocation 
of  workers  The  Hollister  community  lies  m 
San  Benito  County,  which  currently  reels  from 
22  9- percent  unemployment  Indeed,  seasonal 
workers  in  this  area  were  already  facing  stiff 
odds  finding  available  work  during  times  of 
economic  buoyancy  Residents  of  Hollister 
now  must  come  to  terms  with  one  less  ma)or 
employer  and  one  less  means  of  supporting 
their  families. 

I  believe  it  is  vital  to  provide  for  these  work- 
ers who  have  had  no  control  over  their  current 
fate  Therefore,  I  am  pleased  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  have  retained  provisions  in  H  R  5260 
to  correct  the  current  inequity  in  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Benefits  Program  This  correc- 
tion will  allow  States  to  utilize  their  regular  un- 
employment compensation  lormula  in  deter- 
mining extended  benefits  Like  many  of  the 
employees  at  Tn  Valley  Growers,  residents  in 
rural  areas  with  high  concentrations  of  sea- 
sonal agricultural  workers  will  lienefit  greatly 
from  the  changes  in  the  Federal-extended  sys- 
tem. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  m  favor  of  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  correct  this  debilitating  flaw  in 
the  current  extended-tjenelits  system.  We 
must  act  to  assist  all  workers  who,  at  no  fault 
of  their  own,  remain  unemployed.  This  action 
will  account  for  seasonal  workers  wrongly  ex- 
cluded Irom  the  current  program 

Mr  FAZIO  Mr  Chairman,  I  nse  m  supfKsrt 
of  H.R  5260.  the  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Extension  and  Reform  Act  This  bill  will 
help  lighten  the  burden  for  millions  of  Amer- 
ican workers  who  are  still  unable  to  find  jobs 
in  the  midst  of  this  recession 

H  R  5260  represents  Congress"  fifth  at- 
tempt to  extend  emergency  unemployment 
benefits  to  out-ol-work  Americans  The  presi 
dent  blocked  our  first  two  attempts  but.  last 
fall,  we  were  finally  successful  in  passing  a  bill 
that  provided  an  additional  13  or  ?0  weeks  of 
unemployment  compensation  benefits  to  more 
than  1  million  unemployed  Americans  who  had 
exhausted  their  benefits  since  the  beginning  ol 
the  year  Then,  in  January,  we  again  extended 
these  benefits  by  another  i3  weeks,  providing 
a  total  ol  33  weeks  of  extended  benefits  to 
high  unemployment  States — like  California — 
and  26  weeks  of  t>enefits  in  other  States. 

These  benefits  that  are  currently  in  effect 
are  scheduled  to  expire  on  July  4.  with  9  5 
million  American  workers  looking  for.  but  un- 
able to  find,  jobs;  6''>  million  Amencans  are 
working  part-time  when  they  want  full-time 
work,  and  the  long-term  unemployed — people 
out  of  a  job  15  weeks  or  more — number  3  4 
million,  the  highest  level  since  1983 

The  Labor  Department  had  anticipated  no 
change  from  the  7  2  percent  April  unemploy- 
ment figures  But  the  May  unemployment  rate 
lumped  to  7  5  percent— the  highest  level  in  al- 
most 8  years  The  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice proiects  only  a  modest  recovery  during 
the  rest  of  this  year,  and  expects  the  unem- 
ployment rate  to  continue  to  linger  above  6 
per  cent  over  the  next  year  and  a  hall 

California's  unemployment  rate — floating  just 
atxjve  8  per  cent  tor  the  last  few  months — 
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lumped  back  up  to  8  7  percent  in  May.  Yet. 
only  last  week,  the  president  said  once  more 
that  things  are  getting  better — that  it  just  takes 
time.  But.  with  so  many  people  out  of  work, 
how  can  anyone  think  our  economy  is  any- 
thing close  to  healthy'' 

American  workers  desperately  need  the 
help  that  H  R.  5260  will  give  them,  if  H.R. 
5260  becomes  law.  about  1 .5  million  eligible 
workers — over  4.000  of  them  in  California — 
will  get  up  to  another  26  weeks  of  much-need- 
ed unemployment  benefits 

But,  not  only  will  H  R,  5260  extend  the  cur- 
rent emergency  program,  it  will  also  make  per- 
manent improvements  m  the  entire  extended 
benefits  system.  H  R.  5260  will  reform  the 
whole  process  so  that  we  do  not  have  to  go 
through  this  exercise  each  time  American 
workers  need  help.  If  H.R  5260  passes,  it  will 
tx;  harder  for  future  presidents  to  ignore  the 
needs  of  thousands  of  American  workers  by 
blocking  their  extended  benefits  during  eco- 
nomic downturns 

H  R.  5250  wil!  reduce  the  deficit  by  8249 
million  Over  the  next  5  years.  It  will  be  paid  for 
primarily  by  extending  collections  from  high-in- 
come taxpayers,  and  by  limiting  certain  cor- 
porate tax  deductions 

By  supporting  H.R.  5260,  we  will  once  again 
do  the  right  thing  for  millions  of  Americans. 
American  workers  need  these  benefits  to  help 
them  with  their  basic,  everyday  expenses  as 
they  attempt  to  climb  their  way  out  of  this  re- 
cession. I  urge  my  colleagues  on  tx)tn  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  support  passage  of  H  R.  5260 — 
aid  to  American  workers  and  their  families. 

Mr.  KILDEE  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  m 
strong  support  of  H  R  5260.  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Amendments  ot  1992 

I  have  always  (relieved  that  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment IS  to  protect,  promote,  and  enhance 
human  dignity  Unfortunately,  many  in  this 
country,  at  one  time  or  another,  have  found 
themselves  out  of  a  job  and  in  need  of  unem- 
ployment benefits 

There  IS  a  human  face  to  this  cnsis  There 
are  families  who  have  been  forced  onto  the 
street  for  lack  of  jobs  and  assistance  This  is 
a  matter  of  urgency  which  we  must  address 
today.  We  must  stand  up  and  support  working 
Americans  throughout  the  country  and  vote  for 
this  legislation 

I  am  amazed  when  I  hear  people  proclaim 
that  the  recession  is  over  and  the  economy  is 
retKaunding  They  argue  that  we  don't  need  to 
spend  money  to  help  the  jobless  because  the 
economy  is  mending  itself 

Maybe  our  economy  is  on  the  mend — 1 
pray,  in  fact,  that  it  is 

But  right  now.  there  are  nearly  9  million 
Americans  without  jobs.  In  my  home  State  of 
Michigan,  nearly  425,000  workers  are  unem- 
ployed and  in  need  of  the  relief  that  this  legis- 
lation would  provide 

The  President  stated  today  that  this  bill  is 
incompatible  with  long-term  economic  growth 
and  fiscal  resp>onsibility.  This  is  yet  another 
example  of  just  how  out  of  touch  George  Bush 
IS  with  the  needs  and  concerns  of  working 
Americans 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  this  Congress  for 
trying  so  hard  to  help  those  who  have  suffered 
so  badly  in  this  recession,  and  I  urge  Presi- 
dent Bush  to  join  us  m  this  effort. 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  5260,  a  bill  that  will  provide 


additional  unemployment  benefits  to  millions  of 
American  workers  and  their  families  during 
this  recession.  One  need  look  no  further  than 
the  unemployment  statistics  released  last 
week  by  the  Department  ol  Labor  to  under- 
stand the  importance  and  necessity  of  this  leg- 
islation. I  commend  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Ros- 
TENKOwsKi,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Mr. 
CONvERS,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  lor 
their  leadership  m  this  area.  I  also  commend 
Mr.  Downey  and  other  Memt)ers  who  have 
worked  so  diligently — in  the  face  of  continued 
White  House  opposition — to  bring  this  meas- 
ure to  the  floor. 

I  note  that  the  rule  includes  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  that  will  extend  unemployment  bene- 
fits to  railroad  workers  m  a  comparable  man- 
ner as  other  workers  are  treated  in  the  bill 
This  provision  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce,  l  par- 
ticularly wish  to  applaud  Mr  Swift,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Sutxommittee  on  Transportation 
and  Hazardous  Materials,  for  his  assiduous  ef- 
forts and  distinct  leadership  in  bringing  this  rail 
legislation  to  fruition.  I  also  commend  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, the  gentleman  from  Montana,  for  his  ef- 
forts to  support  Chairman  SaiFT  and  our  com- 
mittee. They  have  been  extremely  diligent  and 
persistent  during  the  past  year  to  ensure  that 
unemployed  railroad  workers  and  their  families 
will  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
unemployed  workers. 

I  support  the  bill  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  m  voting  for  this  needed  legislation 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  express  my  support  for  H  R,  5260.  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Extension  and 
Reform  Act,  I  am  happy  to  see  that  Congress 
IS  finally  moving  to  reform  the  unemployment 
insurance  compensation  system,  which  is  bro- 
ken and  has  been  unabie  to  assist  the  long- 
term  unemployed  m  these  tough  economic 
times. 

It  was  almost  a  year  ago  that  I  participated 
in  a  Budget  Committee  task  force  hearing  in 
Manhattan  at  which  employment  and  social  in- 
surance experts  testified  that  there  has  been 
a  Significant  and  long-term  erosion  m  the  un- 
employment insurance  compensation  system 
What  I  heard  at  the  hearing  compelled  me  to 
testify  before  the  House  Rules  Committee  last 
July  in  support  of  legislation  that  would  reform 
the  unemployment  insurance  system. 

Until  today.  Congress  has  largely  ignored 
the  need  for  reforming  the  unemployment  in- 
surance program  and  instead  has  acted  on 
two  occasions  to  extend  unemployment  bene- 
fits temporarily.  Today's  reform  initiative  will 
automatically  restore  benefits  to  our  Nation's 
long-term  unemployed  without  the  need  for 
congressional  intervention  every  couple  of 
months. 

Throughout  the  I980's  a  tremendous  dispar- 
ity emerged  between  the  percentage  of  in- 
sured unemployment  as  compared  with  total 
unemployment.  According  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  1992  Green  Book  on  enti- 
tlements programs,  m  1975.  the  percentage  of 
insured  unemployment  as  a  percent  of  total 
unemployment  was  76  percent.  In  sharp  con- 
trast, 1990  marked  the  seventh  straight  year 
that  unemployment  insurance  coverage 
dropped  below  40  percent  nationally.  In  Octo- 


ber 1991,  while  the  economy  was  still  in  re- 
cession, coverage  drop)p)ed  to  34  percent 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Green 
Bock  goes  on  to  note  that  since  '"979.  the 
ratio  of  unemployment  compensation  recipi- 
ents to  job  losers  fell  considerably,  and  that 
the  decline  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  single 
factor.  Citing  a  i988  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
study,  the  Green  Book  highlights  the  gap  in 
coverage  and  attributes  it  to  the  following  fac- 
tors A  decline  in  the  proportion  of  unenv 
ployed  from  manutacturing  industries,  geo- 
graphic shifts  in  composition  of  the  unem- 
ployed among  regions  of  the  country:  and 
changes  m  Federal  and  State  program  charac- 
tenstics.  While  H.R.  5260  fails  to  address 
those  factors.  I  hope  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  give  them  every  consid- 
eration in  the  future 

Since  the  current  extended  benefits  program 
is  activated  by  a  State's  insured  unemploy- 
ment rate  as  opposed  to  a  State's  total  unem- 
ployment rate,  millions  of  long-term  unerrv 
ployed  individuals  are  being  denied  their  ex- 
tended benefits  under  the  current  formula.  In 
addition  to  providing  20  or  26  weeks  of  ex- 
tended benefits  for  unemployed  individuals 
who  have  exhausted  their  entitiemenj.  the  leg- 
islation will  reform  the  broken  unemployment 
insurance  system.  Beginning  on  October  1. 
1993.  extended  benefits  would  automatically 
tie  triggered  based  on  a  Stale's  total  unem- 
ployment rate  as  opposed  to  a  State's  insured 
unemployment  rate,  which  is  always  statis- 
tically lower.  These  changes  will  make  it  easi- 
er for  our  Nation's  long-term  unemployed  to 
collect  extended  benefits  during  tough  eco- 
nomic times. 

While  the  86  billion  cost  of  the  reform  bill  is 
offset  through  certain  tax  extensions  and  a 
limit  to  the  Si  million  deduction  a  corporation 
can  take  for  compensating  its  oHicers.  I  am 
concerned  that  the  legislation  is  not  revenue 
neutral  on  an  annual  fiscal  year  basis.  How- 
ever. I  remain  hopeful  that  this  problem  can 
be  addressed  in  conference.  Most  importantly, 
since  the  proposal  is  revenue  neutral  m  the 
long-term  it  will  not  trigger  a  sequester  o' 
Other  vital  domestic  programs 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
unemployment  reform  initiative.  The  need  for 
extended  benefits  is  clear  Despite  mixed  eco- 
nomic news,  the  national  unemployment  rate 
increased  to  7,5  percent  in  May  and  it  reniains 
well  above  the  national  average  m  New  York 
City.  In  addition,  data  from  past  recessions  re- 
veals that  long-term  unemployment  is  iikeK  to 
continue  to  climb  during  the  early  periods  of 
economic  recovery.  Moreover,  reform  is  long 
overdue.  The  benefits  of  jobless  Americans 
should  not  be  held  hostage  b>  a  system  that 
is  broken — not  to  mention  party  pxjiitics  and 
Congress. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  nse  in 
strong  support  of  the  legislation  before  us 
today.  H.R.  5260.  It  is  a  measure  that  wili  con- 
tinue to  ease  the  plight  facing  millions  of  our 
Nation's  unemployed  citizens  and  will  effect 
long-needed  reform  of  our  unemployment 
compensation  program 

Three  times  last  year,  and  once  already  this 
year,  this  Congress — alarmed  by  the  seventy 
and  duration  of  the  current  recession — passed 
legislation  to  extend  unemployment  benefits 
for  long-term  unemployed  workers. 
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At  first,  President  Bush  blocKed  our  bid  to 
aid  the  unemployed  because  he  did  not  con- 
sider their  plight  enough  of  an  emergency 
Then,  the  President  relented  and  admitted 
that.  yes.  there  was  a  recession  underway 

Now,  despite  the  optimistic  claims  of  some, 
recent  reports  indicate  that  the  recession  con- 
tinues and  unemployment  has  reached  75 
percent  nationwide — an  8-year  high  Clearly, 
Mr  Chairman,  the  much  anticipated  recovery 
has  not  yet  come,  and  people  are  hurting  all 
over 

The  current  program  to  extend  unemploy- 
ment benefits  will  expire  on  July  4.  It  we  do 
not  act,  many  unemployed  workers  who  ex- 
haust their  regular  State  t)enefits  before  June 
13.  will  not  be  eligible  for  extended  benefits 

H  R  5260  will  extend  unemployment  tx-ne- 
flts  to  these  workers,  ensuring  that  they  can 
survive  for  a  little  while  longer,  hopefully  until 
the  recession  finally  diminishes  and  they  can 
find  work 

H  R  5260  would  also  change  the  perma- 
nent Extended  Benefits  Program  so  that  the 
number  of  weeks  of  State  t)enefits  would  de- 
pend on  the  total  unemployment  rate  in  the 
State,  not  the  insured  unemployment  rate  as 
under  current  law 

This  particular  reform  is  much  needed,  tje- 
cause  relying  on  the  insured  rate  has  pre- 
vented numerous  States  from  qualifying  for 
Federal  help  in  providing  extended  tienetits 

Some  might  ask  why  we  should  provide  ex- 
tended benefits  to  unemployed  workers  who 
have  exhausted  their  first  ?6  weeks  of  assist- 
ance The  answer  is  simple  In  a  recession,  it 
becomes  harder  to  find  work  Around  our  Na- 
tion, the  rate  of  unemployment  has  reached 
7  5  fxjrcent.  in  New  York  State  it  is  nearly  8 
percent,  and  in  New  York  City — which  I  rep- 
resent—it has  risen  to  a  staggering  10  5  per- 
cent 

Mr  Chairman,  by  passing  this  legislation, 
we  acknowledge  that  times  are  hard,  that  find- 
ing work  IS  difficult,  and  that  many  Americans, 
through  no  fault  of  theirs  desperately  need  our 
continued  help  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  sign  this  bill  promptly  so  that  we  can 
get  taenelits  to  the  people  who  need  them  the 
most  before  their  current  txjnefits  run  out  on 
July  4 

Mr.  SYNAR,  Mr  Chairman,  today  I  voted  to 
approve  H  R  5260,  the  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Amendments  of  1992  The  continu- 
ing recession  and  the  recently  released  unem- 
ployment figures  point  to  the  need  not  only  for 
this  legislation  but  for  a  comprehensive  pack- 
age to  create  |obs  and  get  people  back  to 
work 

In  times  of  recession,  particularly  when  the 
recession  has  t)een  so  extended,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  our  Government  respond  and  do  so  in 
a  manner  that  actually  helps  our  citizens  Our 
ability  to  provide  for  such  assistance  must  re- 
main flexible  and  not  be  artificially  constrained 
While  I  am  a  firm  supporter  of  pay-as-you-go 
budgeting.  I  also  recognize  that  it  must  be  ac- 
commodating of  situations  such  as  we  face 
today  with  rising  unemployment  The  Federal 
Government  has  an  absolute  responsibility  to 
be  able  to  react  m  moments  of  crisis 

This  legislation  carefully  addresses  the 
problem  and  waives  pay-as-you-go  for  particu- 
lar fiscal  years  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  the  program  is  not  ultimately   seH-sutli- 


cient.  Given  the  deepening  fiscal  crisis,  the 
modifications  and  changes  to  the  programs 
and  the  means  to  pay  lor  the  legislation  are 
phased  in  over  a  period  of  time 

The  legislation  will  make  important  changes 
in  the  permanent  extended  (benefits  program 
to  make  it  easier  m  the  future  for  such  benefits 
to  become  available  during  periods  of  high  un- 
employment In  addition,  the  bill  nriodifies  the 
Federal  unemployment  ta«  on  employers  so 
that  those  smaller  businesses  with  less  high 
paid  employees  will  not  have  to  pay  as  high 
a  rate  of  unemployment  tax  This  legislation 
will  tjenefit  not  only  those  who  find  themselves 
in  the  grip  of  extended  unemployment  but  also 
makes  financing  of  their  benefits  more  reason- 
able to  those  businesses  who  finance  unem- 
ployment compensation 

I  am  pleased  that  Congress  has  moved  to- 
ward this  more  equitable  unemployment  and 
tax  policy  for  the  United  States  with  this  legis- 
lation The  legislation  should  be  an  impetus  to 
address  domestic  problems  m  the  budget  de- 
tiate 

Mr  WEISS  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H  R  5260,  legislation  which  will  provide  a 
needed  extension  of  unemployment  benefits 
and  reform  the  permanent  extended  tjenefits 
program 

When  we  first  discussed  providing  extended 
unemployment  benefits  last  summer,  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  was  at  a  5-year 
high  The  legislation  we  considered  at  that 
time  cleared  both  the  House  and  Senate,  but 
died  because  the  President  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  severity  of  the  problem  His  veto  was 
Cynically  couched  by  arguments  that  the  coun- 
try was  due  to  come  out  of  the  recession  at 
any  moment  Finally,  after  4  months  of  nega- 
tive pxails  and  another  veto  the  President  al- 
lowed a  package  of  extended  benefits  to  go 
into  effect,  providing  assistance  to  some  of  the 
more  than  8  million  workers  who  had  lost  their 
|0bs. 

The  recession  not  only  did  not  end,  but  it 
gave  no  indication  of  easing  up  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, and  it  t)ecame  necessary  to  pass  another 
extension  when  Congress  reconvened  in  Jan- 
uary Now.  as  we  approach  the  summer,  the 
President  and  his  people  are  talking  recovery 
again.  This  time  there  are  some  signs  that  the 
recession  may  finally  be  giving  way  to  recov- 
ery However,  most  economists  agree  that  if 
the  recovery  does  develop,  if  will  be  a  weak 
one.  a  fact  reinforced  by  the  recent  increase 
in  the  unemployment  rate  to  7.5  percent 
There  will  be  no  sudden  economic  boom,  no 
dramatic  increase  in  employment,  and  jobless- 
ness IS  likely  to  remain  high  well  into  next 
year  Of  course,  even  this  limited  recovery  is 
far  from  guaranteed 

Mr  Chairman,  with  the  highest  national  un- 
employment rate  in  8  years  there  are  more 
than  9.5  million  Americans  out  of  work.  There 
are  also  regions  of  the  country  that  are  suffer- 
ing significantly  more  than  is  indicated  by  the 
national  figures  My  own  State  of  New  York 
has  an  unemployment  rate  of  /  9  percent,  and 
my  home  of  New  York  City  is  suffering  consid- 
erably more  To  help  these  workers,  and  to 
help  whatever  recovery  there  may  be.  we 
must  pass  this  package  of  extended  tienefits. 

This  legislation  provides  needed  benefits  to 
the  many  Americans  who  have  lost  their  jobs, 
not  because  of  any  fault  of  their  own,  but  be- 


cause they  have  been  t>etrayed  by  the  Na- 
tion's longest  and  most  severe  economic  re- 
cession since  the  Great  Depression  Today, 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  assist  these  people 
who  desire  nothing  more  than  to  return  to  their 
former  productive  positions  in  the  U  S  econ- 
omy 

We  are  also  presented  with  the  opportunity 
to  make  some  improvements  to  the  extended 
t)enefits  system  Language  in  this  bill  will 
make  the  entire  extended  t)enefits  program 
fairer  and  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
Americans  H  R  5260  will  make  the  mecha- 
nism lor  triggering  extended  t)enefits  a  more 
accurate  indicator  of  real  economic  conditions 
Currently,  extended  benefits  are  implemented 
based  on  the  insured  unemployment  rate,  in 
recent  years  this  has  become  a  poorer  and 
poorer  indicator  of  the  true  unemployment 
rate  This  legislation  corrects  that  problem  by 
shifting  the  triggering  mechanism  to  the  total 
unemployment  rate  Furthermore,  it  provides  a 
more  sensible  way  of  implementing  the  unem- 
ployment tax  It  lowers  the  rate  at  which  sala- 
ries are  taxed  while  raising  the  amount  on 
which  taxes  are  paid  This  would  decrease  the 
taxes  paid  on  low-wage  employees  while  rais- 
ing It  on  high-income  workers 

Trie  President  has  indicated  that  he  may 
veto  ttiis  legislation  I  fervently  hope  that  he 
does  not  do  so  The  extended  benefits  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  are  the  only  assistance  he 
can  offer  unemployed  Americans  The  recov- 
ery that  he  has  been  promising  has  not  come 
m  any  real  way.  and  when  it  does  amve  it  will 
be  too  late  for  these  millions  of  unemployed 
Americans 

This  IS  good  and  fair  legislation  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  an  extension  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  and  vote  lor  H  R    5260 

Mr  KOSTMAYER  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H  R  5260.  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Amendments  of  1992, 
which  will  extend  unemployment  benefits  for 
millions  of  jobless  Americans  who  have  fallen 
victim  to  the  ongoing  recession 

Almost  2  years  ago.  ttie  U  S  economy 
tiegan  its  descent  into  what  has  become  the 
longest  economic  downturn  since  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  I930's  Recent  economic 
Signs  that  the  recession  may  be  easing  mean 
little  to  the  millions  of  )0bless  workers  who  re- 
main unable  to  find  work.  Just  last  Friday,  the 
Department  of  Labor  announced  that  9.5  mil- 
lion Americans  remain  officially  unemployed 
The  national  unemployment  rate  has  reached 
7  5  percent,  the  highest  level  in  nearly  8 
years.  Keep  m  mmd  that  this  figure  does  not 
include  the  1.1  million  discouraged  workers 
who  have  abandoned  the  job  hunt  because 
they  feel  it  is  hopeless,  nor  does  it  include  the 
6  5  million  people  who  hold  part-time  jobs  be- 
cause they  can't  find  full-time  work  Overall, 
Mr.  Chairman,  over  17  million  Americans  are 
trapped  in  partial  or  total  unemployment 

In  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  over 
464.000  workers  remain  unemployed.  This 
number  represents  a  statewide  unemployment 
rate  of  7  8  percent,  up  from  5  7  percent  18 
months  ago,  in  my  district,  the  unemployment 
rate  in  Bucks  County,  PA,  has  skyrocketed 
from  3  4  percent  in  August  1990,  to  its  current 
rate  of  7  3  percent  Withm  Bucks  County,  the 
unemployment  rate  stands  at  10  2  percent  in 
Bristol    Township,    8.8   percent    in    Bensalem 


Township,  and  74  percent  in  Warminster 
Township. 

These  economic  statistics  alone  cannot 
measure  the  true  effects  of  this  recession; 
rather,  the  pain  and  suffering  that  you  see  in 
the  eyes  of  millions  of  Americans  who  want  to 
work  but  cannot  find  employment  is  a  more 
accurate  gauge  of  the  effects  of  12  years  of 
Presidents  Bush  and  Reagan. 

H  R.  5260  will  respond  to  this  crisis  by  pro- 
viding either  20  or  26  weeks  of  additional  urv 
employment  benefits  to  workers  who  exhaust 
their  regular  State  unemployment  t>enefits 
after  June  13,  1992,  thereby  extending  the 
current  emergency  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program. 

Let  me  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  reces- 
sion has  clearly  demonstrated  the  inadequa- 
cies of  the  current  unemployment  benefits  pro- 
gram The  most  apparent  example  of  this  is 
that  Congress  has  repeatedly  had  to  enact 
emergency  legislation  during  this  recession 
because  the  permanent  extended  benefits  pro- 
gram does  not  respond  to  increases  in  the  un- 
employment rate  In  tact,  when  Congress  ini- 
tially enacted  emergency  legislation  last  year, 
in  the  midst  of  the  biggest  economic  downturn 
in  nearly  a  decade,  only  three  States  had 
qualified  for  extended  unemployment  t)enefits. 
Furthermore,  only  37  percent  of  the  unem- 
ployed are  eligible  for  basic  benefits,  com- 
pared to  75  percent  of  the  unemployed  in  the 
I970's. 

H  R  5260  responds  to  these  disturbing 
facts  by  including,  in  addition  to  the  temporary 
extension  of  benefits,  several  permanent  re- 
forms to  the  extended  unemployment  com- 
p)ensation  system  These  include:  Revising  the 
extended  benefits  program  so  that  benefits  are 
triggered  based  on  the  total  unemployment 
rate  rather  than  the  insured  unemployment 
rate,  simplifying  the  administration  of  the  ex- 
tended benefits  program,  and  reducing  the 
regressivity  of  the  Federal  unemployment  tax 
by  lowering  the  tax  rate  and  raising  the  tax- 
able wage  base 

I  realize  that  this  bill  is  only  a  short-term, 
stop-gap  solution  to  our  economic  problems. 
America's  workers  want  jobs,  not  unemploy- 
ment compensation  However,  in  lieu  of  jobs, 
these  tienefits  are  essential;  they  will  help 
ease  the  pain  and  suffering  of  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  hurting  due  to  the  reces- 
sion 

In  closing,  I  support  this  legislation  because 
It  recognizes  the  harsh  realities  of  today's  job 
market  and  solidifies  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation program's  standing  as  our  Nation's 
primary  safety  net  for  American  workers  who 
t)ecome  unemployed.  1  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Unemployment  Compensation 
Amendments  of  1992  to  help  workers  who 
have  fallen  victim  to  the  current  recession  stay 
on  their  feet. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
voted  for  and  I  continue  to  support  responsible 
measures  to  help  unemployed  Americans  and 
their  families  make  it  through  our  current  eco- 
nomic times  However,  this  bill  is  not  respon- 
sible and  1  do  not  believe  that  it  is  aimed  at 
helping  unemployed  Americans. 

This  legislation  raises  taxes  on  business, 
raises  the  budget  deficit,  violates  the  1990 
Budget  Act,  and  threatens  Medicare  and  other 
programs  with  across-ttie-tX)ard  cuts. 


lrK;reased  taxes  kill  jobs,  and  unemployed 
Amencans  need  jobs.  Higher  Federal  deficits 
slow  business  expansions  and  limit  pb  cre- 
ation, and  unemployed  Americans  need  new 
jobs.  The  bottom  line  is  that  unemployed 
workers  need  jobs,  they  do  not  need  a  )Ot)-kill- 
ing  bill, 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this  legisla- 
tion, and.  instead,  to  accept  the  President's 
proposal  to  extend  emergency  unemployment 
benefits  through  March  6,  1993. 

Unlike  the  President's  proposal,  this  bill  puts 
politics  before  people.  The  President  has 
promised  to  veto  H.R.  5260  in  its  current  form. 
To  pass  this  bill  without  a  bipartisan  conv 
promise  is  to  hold  as  hostages  those  unem- 
ployed Americans  whose  compensation  pay- 
ments soon  stop. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  rise  in  support 
of  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Amend- 
ments of  1992. 

Since  I  came  to  Congress.  I  have  come  to 
the  floor  in  support  of  the  extension  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  many  times.  Today, 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  legislation 
which  will  make  permanent  changes  in  the 
way  the  emergency  unemployment  system  re- 
sponds to  the  needs  of  America's  long-term 
unemployed. 

Under  this  legislation,  those  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  regular  26  weeks  of  t)enefits  will 
no  longer  have  to  wait  for  congressional  and 
executive  action  to  put  food  on  their  table.  The 
extended  benefits  program  will  work  the  way  it 
IS  supposed  to — quickly  and  responsively. 

In  a  State  like  Rhode  Island,  this  means  26 
weeks  of  additional  iDenefits  for  those  who  are 
soon  to  exhaust  their  standard  benefits. 

My  State  has  a  total  unemployment  rate  of 
9.3  percent — that's  almost  50,000  men  and 
women  out  of  work.  Of  these  50,000,  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  receive  emergency  unem- 
ployment compensation.  We  cannot  and 
should  not  sit  idly  by  and  let  Americans  who 
are  struggling  to  find  new  jobs  lose  the  limited 
help  emergency  unemployment  compensation 
provides. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion, I  am  disturbed  that  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons this  legislation  would  not  apply  to  those 
who  have  exhausted  past  extensions.  I  would 
hope  that  as  this  bill  progresses,  the  commit- 
tee will  try  to  find  ways  to  assist  those  who 
are  not  eligible  for  additional  extended  bene- 
fits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  morning  I  read  a  Wash- 
ington Post  editonal  by  the  Secretary  of  Latx>r. 
This  editorial  outlined  the  administration's  pro- 
posal for  a  temporary  extension  of  unemploy- 
ment tienefits.  I  have  no  problem  with  the  ad- 
ministration publicly  restating  its  support  for 
extended  benefits  and  alternative  ways  to 
achieve  this  goal.  However.  I  must  take  ex- 
ception with  this  editonal's  claim  that  this  bill 
IS  solely  inspired  by  politics.  On  the  contrary, 
this  bill  IS  inspired  by  the  basic  belief  that  you 
have  to  help  those  in  need.  If  anyone  is  to  be 
accused  of  partisanship  it  should  be  those 
Members  who  will  vote  to  recommit  with  the 
instruction  that  the  House  adopt  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  growth  package — that's  poli- 
tics, Mr.  Chairman. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing this  bill  for  what  it  does,  not  for  politics. 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  5260.  I  do 
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not  rise  in  opposition  to  extending  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  but  I  rise  in  opjposition  to  a  par- 
tisan bill  which  can  only  be  called  election 
year  propaganda. 

We  have  a  charx;e  to  continue  to  help  the 
Nation's  unemployed.  I  for  one  have  sup- 
ported every  unemployment  extension  that  the 
House  has  considered  and  I  support  extending 
unemployment  benefits  further  through  the 
end  of  the  year.  However,  H.R.  5260  is  the 
wrong  vehicle  in  which  to  accomplish  this. 

This  Democrat  initiative  would  only  seek  to 
push  this  Nation  deeper  into  debt  while  doing 
nothing  to  put  these  unemployed  workers  back 
to  work. 

First  of  all,  H.R.  5260  would  make  perma- 
nent changes  to  the  way  the  extended  bene- 
fits program  is  triggered.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  extended  benefits  program,  tiene- 
fits have  been  activated  when  the  insured  un- 
employment rate,  which  is  those  who  are  eligi- 
ble for  t)enefits.  meets  a  certain  percentage 
H.R.  5260  would  permanently  change  this  law 
by  extending  tienefits  when  a  State's  adjusted 
total  unemployment  rate  equals  or  exceeds  6 
percent.  The  total  unemployment  rate  would 
count  those  who  are  not  eligible  for  benefits 
and  those  who  are  not  looking  for  work.  This 
provision  would  frequently  trigger  extended 
benefits  and  cost  the  American  taxpayer  m  the 
long  run. 

Another  problem  with  this  bill  centers 
around  its  lack  of  fiscal  responsibility  Our  Na- 
tion continues  to  face  an  ever  increasing  defi- 
cit which  runs  out  of  control  tiecause  of  legis- 
lation such  as  H.R.  5260.  This  legislation 
seeks  to  bypass  the  budget  law  and  by  i996 
would  add  an  astounding  S4.6  billion  to  this 
country's  budget  deficit. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  would  increase  taxes 
Under  the  legislation,  the  taxable  wage  base 
would  increase  to  approximately  S28.000  and 
would  lower  the  tax  on  earnings.  In  other 
words,  employers  would  have  to  pay  taxes  on 
the  first  828,000  earned  by  the  employee.  This 
compares  to  only  the  first  S7,000  under  cur- 
rent law.  Democrats  contend  that  this  is  budg- 
et neutral  over  5  years.  However,  this  provi- 
sion would  translate  into  a  net  tax  increase  on 
jobs  of  34 .2  billion  over  the  next  10  years. 
This  will  only  give  employers  less  incentive  to 
create  jobs.  In  a  time  when  we  need  to  create 
more  jobs  it  seems  counterproductive  to  in- 
crease the  tax  on  these  jobs. 

While  extension  of  unemployment  benefits 
IS  needed,  the  Democrats  continue  to  use  the 
unemployed  worker  as  a  pawn  in  their  attack 
on  the  administration.  Attempts  were  made  to 
offer  legislation  which  extends  unemployment 
benefits  until  the  end  of  the  year  and  provides 
an  economic  growth  package  aimed  at  putting 
this  Nation's  unemployed  back  on  the  job. 

The  substitute  legislation  offered  by  Mr.  Ar- 
cher of  Texas  would  have  extended  unem- 
ployment benefits  until  March  1993.  and  would 
have  included  economic  growth  initiatives  as 
well.  These  initiatives  would  have  encom- 
passed provisions  such  as  the  very  popular 
first-time  home-buyer  credit  up  to  84,000,  pas- 
sive loss  relief  for  the  real  estate  industry,  ex- 
tension of  tcLx  credits  for  small  businesses 
which  expire  this  month,  and  repeal  of  the  lux- 
ury boat  tax  which  would  bring  back  jobs  to 
the  boating  industry.  All  are  provisions  which 
would  have  put  many  people  back  to  work 
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However,  the  Democrat  coritrolled  House 
Rules  Committee  would  not  allow  this  pro- 
growth  legislation  to  be  considered  So  I  ques- 
tion the  real  intent  ot  H  R  5260 

I  believe  most  would  agree  that  unemploy- 
ment benefits  need  to  be  extended  However. 
I  do  not  believe  that  Americas  unemployed 
should  be  used  as  a  pawn  to  attack  the  Presi- 
dent It  is  a  shame  that  the  Dennocrats  care 
more  about  that  than  getting  people  back  to 
work. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  people  of  my  district  and 
the  people  of  Connecticut  want  )Obs.  they 
want  to  go  back  to  work.  I  believe  that  we 
need  to  help  these  people  get  back  on  their 
feet  by  offering  legislation  which  will  seek  to 
spur  )0b  creation  and  get  this  economy  back 
on  Uack    H  R    5260  does  not  meet  this  goal 

Ms  NORTON.  Mr  Chairman,  lor  the  third 
time  since  I  came  to  the  House.  I  take  to  the 
well  seeking  unemployment  benefits  legisla- 
tion This  measure,  out  of  common  decency.  I 
must  support.  At  the  same  time.  I  concede 
that  this  ;s  the  least  productive  way  to  use 
Federal  funds.  I  concede  that  temporary  relief 
IS  no  solution  to  the  long-term  decline  of  the 
American  economy. 

Yet  people  still  stand  in  lines  by  Ifie  hun- 
dreds for  a  small  number  ot  |Obs  The  Bush 
administration  will  be  due  no  credit  it  the  ecorv 
omy  returns  to  meet  the  overwhelming  pref- 
erence of  the  American  people  for  )0bs  over 
unemployment  insurance  Perhaps  we  will 
thank  invisible  market  forces  with  no  assist 
from  an  administration  charged  with  running 
our  economy,  and  ask  these  forces  "What 
took  you  so  long''" 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  there  are  over 
20.000  people  who  are  unable  to  find  employ- 
ment Manv  will  not  be  helped  by  this  bill  be- 
cause they  have  already  received  an  exten- 
sion of  benefits  Their  emergency  and  the 
need  for  another  extension  for  others  must  fi- 
nally drive  the  President  not  to  fashion  his  ver- 
sion of  a  growth  package  but  to  take  the  eco- 
nomic leadership  that  only  a  President  can 
with  a  realistic  package  that  can  get  the  sup- 
port of  this  House  Only  then  will  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  begin  to  address  the 
long-term  economic  future  with  more  than 
Band- Aids  that  wear  thin  In  the  meantime,  we 
must  dress  this  wound  today  We  must  pass 
this  bill 

Mr  GALLO.  Mr  Chairman,  it  is  with  great 
disappointment  that  I  am  unable  to  vote  tor 
H  R  5260.  the  Unemployment  Compensation 
Amendments  of  1992 

As  a  Representative  from  New  Jersey.  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  economic  hardships  which 
Americans  face  New  Jersey  is  setting  record 
levels  of  unemployment,  both  within  the  State 
and  nationwide 

I  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  vote  for 
a  measure  which  would  provide  relief  to  the 
many  people  in  New  Jersey  who  have  lost 
their  |obs  True  relief,  however,  will  come  only 
from  the  creation  of  new  |Obs  This  bill  tosses 
the  unemployed  only  a  crumb,  it  will  not  put 
bread  on  the  table 

The  root  of  the  problem  is  a  stagnant  econ- 
omy, and  Its  resolution  requires  incentives  for 
economic  growth  This  proposal  provides 
short-term  relief  at  the  expense  ot  long-term 
grovirth.  Companies  will  initially  bear  the  bur- 
den  through   increased   taxes   but   America's 


workers  will  eventually  pay  the  price  of  lost 
)obs. 

Today.  Members  of  this  House  have  been 
denied  the  opponumty  to  reverse  the  current 
economic  trend.  No  one  has  argued  the  need 
to  extend  benefits,  but  the  leaderstiip  has  re- 
fused to  allow  this  House  to  consider  a  Re- 
publican alternative  which  would  also  stimulate 
|ob  creation. 

Our  proposal  would  extend  benefits,  and  in 
addition,  first-time  homebuyers  would  be  given 
tax  credits,  individuals  receiving  unemploy- 
ment benefits  for  12  consecutive  weeks  would 
not  be  penalized  for  IRA  and  401  (k)  plan  with- 
drawals, and  capital  assets  held  for  2  years 
would  be  indexed  for  inflation  These  are  only 
a  few  of  the  provisions  that,  today,  we  do  not 
have  the  chance  to  consider 

During  the  same  week  that  this  House  will 
cast  a  historic  vote  requiring  a  balanced  Fed- 
eral budget,  it  is  completely  inconsistent,  in  my 
view,  to  increase  spending  without  a  funding 
source  This  bill  will  increase  the  Federal  defi- 
cit, violate  current  budget  rules,  and  even  fur- 
ther obscure  the  idea  of  a  balanced  Federal 
budget 

It  IS  a  cruel  hoax  on  the  unemployed  and 
truly  needy  in  this  country  that  this  House 
lacks  the  courage  and  conviction  to  pass  an 
economic  grovyrth  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  House  is  again  failing  to 
respond  to  the  true  cries  for  help  from  our 
constituents  Out  constituents  want  jobs,  and 
more  importantly,  they  want  to  provide  for  their 
own  families 

President  Bush  and  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  stand  ready  to  extend  un- 
employment benefits  for  those  in  need.  That  is 
not  the  question 

The  question  is  whether  we  keep  people  on 
the  unemployment  lines  or  provide  them  with 
economic  opportunity 

Mr  LEWIS  of  Florida  Mr  Chairman,  there 
IS  broad  agreement  on  the  need  to  provide  an 
extension  of  unemployment  benefits  beyond 
July  4  However,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  ma- 
jority leadership  m  the  House  has  chosen  to 
link  this  needed  extension  with  a  numt>er  of 
provisions  that  are  harmful  to  our  economy 

H  R.  4727  makes  changes  in  the  Federal 
unemployment  tax  that  amount  to  a  S4.2  bil- 
lion increase  over  the  next  10  years  The  bill 
exempts  itself  from  the  Budget  Enforcement 
Act  because  it  fails  to  meet  the  pay-as-you-go 
requirements  of  the  budget  agreement.  It  will 
provide  for  S4.1  billion  in  net  outlays  in  the 
first  2  years  and  increase  the  deficit  by  S4  6 
billion  before  1996  There  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  future  revenues  promised  under  the  bill 
will  not  be  used  to  fuel  further  spending 

For  these  reasons.  I  must  vote  against  MR 
4727  I  call  on  the  House  leadership  to  let  us 
consider  an  unemployment  extension  bill  that 
pays  for  itself,  as  well  as  legislation  that  will 
get  our  economy  moving  and  foster  the  cre- 
ation of  jobs. 

Mr  HOUGHTON  Mr  Chairman,  today  we 
consider  an  unemployment  compensation  bill 
I'm  told  the  President  will  veto  it  One  question 
then  will  be  the  numt^er  of  votes  available  to 
counter  that  veto  Another,  and  to  me  far  more 
important,  will  focus  on  what  we  are  doing 
here  to  confuse  the  minds  of  many  Americans 
hurt  by  the  recession.  These  people  wonder 
whether  we  will  ever  agree  on  legislation  to 
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extend  their  unemployment  benefits  which  run 
out  on  July  4 

Now,  we  have  t)een  through  the  arguments 
on  tx)th  sides  Democrats  want  to  use  this  bill 
as  an  opportunity  to  make  permanent  changes 
m  the  extended  benefits  bill  This  is  not  the 
place  for  It.  Republicans  want  to  add  an  eco- 
nomic growth  package,  again  not  the  right 
place 

We  need  to  go  back  to  square  one.  and.  m 
an  uncomplicated  way.  do  what  the  American 
public  want  us  to  do.  We  should  extend  those 
benefits,  whether  for  20  or  26  extra  weeks, 
then  figure  out  the  best  way  to  pay  for  them 
I  have  some  ideas  on  that  subject. 

I  intend  to  introduce  a  clean  bill  if  the  Presi- 
dent votes  this  one  My  bill  will  provide  the 
benefits  our  constituents  need.  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues truly  interested  m  the  welfare  of 
Americans  hurt  by  this  recession — and  in  need 
of  help — to  |Oin  me  m  this  effort 

Mr  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
past  year  has  t)een  a  dark  and  bitter  time  lor 
unemployed  workers  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict While  the  administration  has  been  busy 
worrying  about  partisan  politics  and  public 
opinion  polls,  many  families  in  my  district  have 
t)een  worned  about  how  they  will  keep  a  roof 
over  their  heads  and  food  on  their  tables. 

I  have  come  to  this  well  on  several  occa- 
sions to  voice  my  strong  support  for  the  exten- 
sion of  unemployment  benefits  for  jobless 
workers.  The  answer  is  the  same  now  as  it 
was  on  those  days.  Americans  need  unem- 
ployment benefits,  but  they  also  need  |Obs  and 
an  economy  that  will  give  them  the  opportunity 
to  provide  lor  themselves  and  their  families 

People  m  Michigan  have  been  badly  hurt  by 
this  recession.  They  need  help  and  that  is 
what  this  body  is  here  to  again  try  to  do.  I  am 
greatly  saddened  that  we  have  to  try  to  ac- 
complish this  goal  in  the  face  of  a  Presidential 
veto  again. 

For  months,  this  Congress  tried  to  get 
George  Bush  to  see  that  the  country  was 
mired  in  recession,  and  that  it  needed  help. 
Now.  the  administration  is  saying  that  recovery 
IS  underway,  and  the  economy  is  on  the 
mend  Mr.  Chairman.  George  Bush  seems  to 
think  that  if  he  says  something  tor  long 
enough,  it  is  true  It's  a  shame  the  statistics 
don't  t)ear  the  President  out  While  unemploy- 
ment did  fall  in  Michigan  to  8  6  percent  in  the 
month  of  May,  the  country's  jobless  claims 
were  still  sky-high,  jumping  to  an  8-year  high 
of  7  5  percent  nationally.  In  May,  as  in  months 
tjefore.  thousands  of  Americans  gave  up  hope 
and  )ust  gave  up  looking  for  work 

George  Bush,  who  on  the  campaign  trail 
promised  to  create  thousands  of  new  )obs, 
has.  Unfortunately  they  are  all  in  Mexico.  In 
response  to  our  great  need  he  has  presided 
over  a  massive  public  works  program  to  re- 
build decayed  and  crumbling  infrastructure, 
unfortunately  it  is  all  in  Kuwait.  He  has  at- 
tacked economic  ills  with  great  vigor.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  has  done  this  in  Russia.  American 
workers  have  had  no  trouble  reading  George 
Bush's  lips:  there  is  plenty  of  hp  service  to 
read 

The  legislation  the  House  is  considering 
today  extends  the  current  emergency  unem- 
ployment compensation  program,  providing 
additional  benefits  to  those  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  regular  State  benefits,  a  program 
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whose  existence  is  scheduled  to  expire  next 
month.  This  legislation  would  provide  20  or  26 
weeks  of  additional  unemployment  benefits  to 
those  workers  who  exhaust  their  regular  State 
benefits  after  June  13.  1992. 

This  bill  would  make  important  changes  in 
the  permanent  extended  t)enefits  program  by 
changing  the  way  m  which  each  State's  allo- 
cation of  funds  would  be  determined.  Under 
this  proposal,  after  October  1993.  the  number 
of  weeks  of  aid  a  State  could  provide  would 
be  determined  by  that  State's  total  seasonally 
adjusted  unemployment  rate  rather  than  the 
current  system,  which  is  based  on  the  insured 
unemployment  rate.  I  have  heard  from  count- 
less constituents  in  my  district  who  have 
slipped  otl  the  rolls,  and  are  no  longer  counted 
in  the  unemployment  statistics.  The  changes 
proposed  by  this  bill  are  much  needed,  and 
long  overdue  We  need  to  offer  a  hand  to  all 
jobless  Americans,  not  just  those  who  are  still 
on  the  Government's  radar  screen  or  who  they 
feel  like  counting 

The  initiative  t>efore  us  today  would  also  in- 
crease the  Federal  Government's  share  of  fi- 
nancing these  important  benefits,  boosting  the 
current  contribution  level  from  50  percent  to 
75  percent. 

The  bill  also  makes  an  important  change  m 
that  jobless  workers  will  now  t>e  able  to  look 
to  Stale  law.  rather  than  Federal  regulations  to 
determine  if  they  are  qualified  to  receive  these 
vital  benefits.  The  measure  would  also  allow 
workers  who  have  previously  tieen  denied  ac- 
cess to  these  t)enefits  based  on  Federal  cri- 
teria to  reapply  tor  them  under  State  law. 

The  President  has  voiced  his  opposition  to 
this  Dill  tjecause  it  violates  the  pay-as-you-go 
provisions  of  the  1990  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  George  Bush  can  declare  a  budget  emer- 
gency for  Israel.  Bangladesh,  and  Turkey. 
American  workers  deserve  the  same  consider- 
ation. Over  the  life  of  the  bill,  this  measure 
pays  for  Itself,  reducing  the  budget  deficit  by 
S249  million  The  President  may  not  feel  that 
the  economy  merits  emergency  action,  but 
thousands  of  people  in  my  district  do 

Last  fall.  4.000  workers  at  General  Motors 
Willow  Run  assembly  plant  in  my  district 
learned  that  their  factory  was  t)eing  closed, 
and  their  jobs  transferred.  My  parents  worked 
in  the  bomt>er  plant,  and  when  I  was  younger, 
i  did  too.  It  is  difficult  work  done  by  dedicated 
men  and  women,  whose  sweat  and  drive 
helped  to  build  this  country.  The  best  that  this 
administration  has  offered  these  Americans  is 
a  veto,  and  an  empty  promise  In  the  next 
year  and  a  half,  jOb  losses  in  my  district  linked 
directly  to  this  plant  closure  could  reach  as 
high  as  18.000.  hitting  people  with  families  to 
teed  and  bills  to  pay.  That's  18,000  people 
who  don't  believe  the  President's  rosy  sce- 
nario. 

We  have  to  offer  Americans  more  opportuni- 
ties tor  job  training  and  education.  Unemploy- 
ment benefits  are  needed  and  necessary,  but 
our  country  must  also  take  concrete  steps  to 
txjister  the  economy  and  put  people  back  to 
work  through  job  training  programs. 

This  House  was  nearly  unanimous  in  re- 
cently approving  the  Higher  Education  Act 
Amendments,  which  through  the  hard  work  of 
the  members  of  my  committee,  will  be  one  ot 
the    most    significant    job    training    initiatives 


passed  during  this  session  of  Congress. 
Under  this  package,  financial  aid  is  made 
available  to  not  only  traditional  students,  but  to 
everyone,  regardless  of  their  career  track. 
Under  this  proposal  nearly  S7  billion  will  go  to 
students  in  postsecondary  occupational  and 
vocational  programs,  making  a  vital  contribu- 
tion to  employee  training.  The  increased  ac- 
cess to  education  and  job  training  proposed 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act  amendments 
will  enable  thousands  of  Americans  to  better 
equip  themselves  to  compete  in  a  more  tech- 
nologically oriented  global  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  extension  of  the 
emergency  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram pending  before  us  today.  The  people  of 
my  district  and  this  country  deserve  a  helping 
hand  and  a  better  deal  than  this  administration 
IS  offering  them,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass 
the  bill. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  before  my  colleagues  today  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  H.R.  5260.  This  legislation 
IS  long  overdue.  Millions  of  Americans  are  out 
of  work  and  losing  hope.  It  is  not  fair  to  penal- 
ize the  unemployed  by  using  delay  tactics.  It 
IS  time  to  stop  the  partisan  politics  on  this 
issue.  We  must  extend  emergency  benefits 
and  we  must  reform  the  existing  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system  now.  In  the  past  year, 
the  Congress  has  had  to  extend  the  emer- 
gency unemployment  benefits  twice.  It  does 
not  take  a  brain  surgeon  to  figure  out  that  the 
current  system  simply  does  not  work. 

People  all  over  this  country  are  suffering.  In 
my  congressional  district  alone.  5  out  of  6 
counties  are  in  double  digit  unemployment. 
The  biggest  portion  of  my  district,  Fresno  and 
Madera  County  have  unemployment  rates  of 
14  and  17  percent.  This  is  unacceptable. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  we  as  a  tx)dy  need  to 
address  the  issues  of  joblessness  in  the  con- 
text of  economic  growth  issues,  but  let's  first 
provide  a  safety  net  to  people  who  are  unem- 
ployed as  a  result  of  this  recession 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  Chairman 
RosTENKOWSKi  and  Congressman  Downey  on 
their  leadership  on  this  issue.  I  would  espe- 
cially like  to  thank  Congressman  Downey  for 
including  my  legislation.  H.R.  4227,  m  the  bill 
we  are  considenng  today.  My  legislation  will 
ensure  that  thousands  of  jaeople  who  have 
been  denied  unemployment  benefits  will  now 
qualify  for  assistance. 

At  the  present  time,  different  eligibility  for- 
mulas are  used  to  determine  regular  benefits 
and  federal  benefits.  Because  the  Federal  eli- 
gibility formula  is  more  restrictive  than  the 
State  formula,  thousarids  of  people  have  been 
denied  Federal  emergency  unemployment 
benefits. 

My  legislation  replaces  the  eligibility  formula 
in  the  Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1991  with  the  regular  unemploy- 
ment compensation  formula.  So  that,  if  a 
worker  is  eligible  for  regular  unemployment 
benefits,  then  they  will  be  eligible  for  Federal 
emergency  unemployment  benefits  as  well. 
This  provision  pertains  to  the  extension  of 
emergency  benefits  as  well  as  to  the  perma- 
nent reform  of  the  unemployment  insurance 
system.  This  is  how  it  should  be. 

Restrictive  Federal  eligibility  requirements 
have  prevented  thousands  of  unemployed 
workers  from  receiving  unemployment  benefits 


for  too  long.  I  am  pleased  today  that  this  prac- 
tice will  stop.  Unemployed  workers  face 
enough  difficulties  wrthout  us  requiring  them  to 
jump  through  more  bureaucratic  hoops  to 
prove  their  unemployment  status  and  qualify 
for  benefits. 

Again.  I  would  like  to  thank  Chairman  Ros- 
TENKOwsKi  and  Congressman  Downey  for 
their  hard  work  m  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisles  to  put  down  their  partisan  swords  and 
pass  this  bill.  The  unemployed  do  not  need 
rhetoric;  they  need  to  pay  their  bills,  put  food 
on  their  tables,  and  find  work.  Please  jom  me 
in  making  this  happen, 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  America's  wor*'- 
ers  deserve  to  know  that  they'll  get  the  unem- 
ployment benefits  they've  earned  when  the 
economy  goes  into  a  tailspin.  and  they  de- 
serve to  know  this  Congress  will  work  to  get 
this  economy  moving.  While  I  support  the 
committee  bill's  unemployment  provisions,  the 
bill  IS  lacking  two  key  measures  that  will  spur 
the  economy  and  put  people  back  to  work  the 
first-time  homebuyers  tax  credit  and  passive 
loss  reform.  So  today  I  have  an  opportunity, 
perhaps  the  realistic  possibility  this  year,  to 
make  progress  both  on  extending  emergency 
unemployment  Isenefits  and  enacting  these 
two  tax  measures 

Clearly,  Congress  must  pass  another  emer- 
gency unemployment  t)enefits  bill,  before  the 
current  extension  expires.  The  economy  is  still 
in  turmoil.  Last  week  we  found  out  the  nation's 
unemployment  rate  is  7.5  percent,  the  highest 
level  since  1984.  In  my  home  state  of  Oregon. 
■■  15.700  workers  are  unemployed  That's  an 
increase  of  27.000  during  the  past  year,  in 
Douglas  County,  the  heart  of  timber  country, 
there  are  over  5.000  unemployed  workers.  Fif- 
teen counties  in  Oregon  have  unemployment 
rates  of  over  10  percent.  That  includes  Lmn, 
Coos.  Baker.  Josephine,  and  Klamath  Coun- 
ties. It's  15  percent  in  Grant  County 

The  committee's  bill  will  provide  atx)ut  387. 5 
million  in  additional  benefits  to  33.500  unem- 
ployed Oregonians.  That's  real  help  to  folks 
who  are  struggling  to  pay  the  bills,  keep  food 
on  the  table,  and  learn  new  job  skills  But.  all 
of  these  workers  want  one  thing:  a  job.  And 
while  unemployment  benefits  are  a  bridge  that 
helps  them  get  from  today  to  tomorrow,  we  at 
the  Federal  level  must  act  to  create  new  jobs. 

With  high  unemployment  m  the  construction 
industry,  the  tens  of  thousands  of  jobs  created 
by  the  first-time  homebuyers  tax  credit  would 
be  a  major  tx)on  to  lots  of  haro-up  families 
This  credit  would  also  make  the  dream  of 
home  ownership  a  reality  to  many  who 
couldn't  afford  a  home  otherwise.  Earlier  this 
year,  I  worked  hard  to  include  a  S5.000  first- 
time  homebuyers  tax  credit  m  the  House  tax 
bill.  When  that  didn't  happen.  I  introduced  a 
freestanding  tax  credit  bill,  H  R,  4724 

In  addition,  we  need  to  take  the  long  over- 
due step  of  reforming  the  unfair  and  discrimi- 
natory passive  loss  provisions  of  the  1985  Ta» 
Act.  provisions  imposed  on  the  House  by  the 
Senate.  For  that  reason.  I've  cosponsorea 
H.R.  1414  and  introduced  my  own  passive 
loss  reform  measure. 

The  1986  law  unfairly  discriminated  against 
the  real  estate  industry  and  pushed  down 
property  values  by  as  much  as  5  percent, 
plunging  some  owners  toward  bankruptcy  and 
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discouraging  others  from  investing  in  dis- 
tressed properties  Under  any  circumstances. 
a  decline  of  up  to  5  percent  in  property  values 
IS  untorlunate  During  ttie  past  6  years,  its  ef- 
fects have  t)een  disastrous  and  the  costs  m 
many  cases  have  eventually  been  borne  by 
taxpayers  as  a  result  ot  bank  and  thrift  bail- 
outs 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  voles  today  reflect  both 
my  longstanding  commitment  to  those  who 
have  earned  their  unemployment  benefits,  and 
to  enacting  fair  tax  provisions  that  will  create 
)0bs. 

Mr  BORSKI  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support 
of  H  R  5260  to  extend  and  reform  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  the  unemployed. 

H  R.  5260  IS  the  one  sign  of  financial  reas- 
surance that  millions  of  Americans  are  hoping 
to  see 

By  giving  unemployed  workers  up  to  26 
weeks  ot  extra  benefits.  H  R  5260  is  bringing 
temporary  financial  relief  to  American  families 
whose  lives  have  been  seriously  disrupted  by 
our  long  recession  and  economic  crisis 

H  R  5260  also  goes  one  step  furlher  than 
previous  unemployment  benefits  bills  This 
measure  calls  for  permanent  changes  in  the 
unemployment  system 

Extended  unemployment  benefits  would 
more  easily  kick  in  automatically  during  high 
periods  of  unemployment,  ending  the  need  tor 
Congress  to  continually  vote  on  temporary  in- 
fusions of  funds 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  unemployment  crisis  m 
our  country  is  not  a  temporary  problem  It  has 
been  a  painful  reality  for  millions  of  American 
families  whose  households  have  been  unset- 
tled, bank  accounts  have  shrunk  and  basic 
spirit  has  wavered 

Since  last  fall.  Congress,  unlike  the  White 
House,  has  recognized  that  the  unemployment 
crisis  will  not  disappear  |ust  by  wishing  it 
away.  We  have  voted  time  and  time  again  to 
extend  unemployment  benefits,  only  to  be 
challenged  by  a  President  who  has  been  un- 
willing to  accept  the  realities  of  the  recession 

American  workers  have  tolerated  enough 
These  are  not  unwilling  workers  who  are 
choosing  to  sit  at  home  and  collect  govern- 
ment money  instead  ot  earning  their  day's  pay 
on  the  |0b 

These  are  hardworking  Americans  who  are 
ready,  willing  and  able  to  put  in  a  full  day's 
work  tor  a  full  day's  pay,  but  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  they  have  still  been  unable  to 
find  |0bs 

H.R.  5260  will  help  these  Americans  in  two 
ways:  First,  it  will  provide  immediate  relief  tor 
unemployed  people  who  are  hearing  the  end 
of  their  basic  unemployment  pay  cycle.  This 
will  enable  many  of  them  to  continue  their 
mortgage  payments,  pay  oft  school  loans  or 
pay  the  Federal  Government  since  their  unem- 
ployment checks  are  subject  to  tax 

Second,  H.R  5260  will  bring  permanent 
changes  to  the  extended  unemployment  bene- 
fits program  Under  this  bill,  the  mechanism 
for  determining  who  qualifies  lor  e«lt>nded 
benefits  will  change  The  trigger,  as  it  is 
called,  would  change  from  a  Stales  insured 
unemployment  rale,  the  percentage  of  unenrv 
ployed  workers  who  qualify  for  tienefits,  to  a 
State's  total  unemployment  rate  This  would, 
in  eflect,  speed  up  the  process  in  which  un- 
employment benefits  are  made  available 


That  one  step  alone  would  mean  that  Corv 
gress  would  not  have  to  go  through  the  tedi- 
ous and  time  consuming  process  of  passing 
an  unemployment  extension  every  time  one 
expires. 

While  H.R.  5260  goes  far,  my  greatest  con- 
cern IS  that  It  does  not  go  tar  enough  It  will 
only  provide  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  people  who  are  now  exhausting 
their  original  26  weeks  of  benefits.  The  long- 
time unemployed,  those  who  are  now  exhaust- 
ing the  exterxjed  benefits  provided  last  No- 
vember and  February,  will  not  be  covered  by 
this  legislation. 

I  am  part  of  a  congressional  effort  to  ensure 
that  the  long-term  unemployed  will  be  included 
in  this  legislation,  and  I  hope  more  colleagues 
will  agree  and  |Oin  a  campaign  to  include  the 
long-term  unemployed  in  this  legislation 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Government 
must  be  there  to  help  Americans  when  they 
are  in  need.  For  millions  of  unemployed  peo- 
ple, thai  time  is  now,  literally  and  symbolically 

The  current  unemployment  package  expires 
on  July  4,  1992.  That  is  Independence  Day.  a 
day  set  aside  to  rememt)er  the  valiant  patriots 
who  in  1776  united  Thirteen  Colonies  to  fight 
lor  independence  from  England. 

As  we  mark  Independence  Day  1992  I  ask 
Congress  to  unite  for  another  cause — showing 
unemployed  Americans  they  are  not  forgotten 

Mr  OLVER  Mr  Chairman.  I  nse  today  in 
strong  support  ot  H  R  5260.  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Amendments  of  1992 

The  Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1991  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant pieces  of  legislation  we  enacted  last  year 
I  have  heard,  as  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
have,  from  countless  constituents  for  whom 
extended  tjenefits  has  meant  the  difference 
between  keeping  a  house  and  losing  it,  or 
being  able  to  replace  a  wornout  pair  of  shoes 
for  their  children  Over  10.000  people  every 
month  in  Massachusetts  are  exhausting  their 
regular  t)€nefits  The  further  extension  of  ben- 
efits in  H  R.  5260  is  both  good  policy  and  a 
humane  response  to  the  continued  sluggish- 
ness of  the  economy 

In  addition  to  the  extension  of  the  emer- 
gency unemployment  compensation,  there  are 
other  very  important  elements  of  this  bill  which 
I  strongly  support  H  R.  5260  provides  ex- 
tended benefits  for  everyone  who  exhausts 
Slate  tienetits.  and  also  corrects  two.  related, 
inequities  which  became  apparent  m  the 
months  after  we  enacted  the  original  extended 
t>enefits  program 

First  the  bill  allows  people  who  were  laid  off, 
but  have  done  their  best  to  find  work,  even 
part-time  work,  to  collect  extended  tienefils 
even  after  the  expiration  ot  their  original  bene- 
fit year  Unfortunately,  what  was  happening  for 
too  many  people  in  Massachusetts  was  a  per- 
son would  earn  over  $1,200  over  the  course 
o(  a  year  when  they  were  unemployed,  and 
then  at  the  end  of  their  benefit  year  they 
would  be  taken  off  extended  tjenetits  and  onto 
a  new  claim  laased  on  those  part-time  earn- 
ings. This  IS  manifestly  unfair  and  punitive  to- 
ward those  people  making  a  good  faith  effort 
to  work  as  much  as  possible 

Even  more  astonishing  is  what  happened  to 
people  who  served  on  active  duty  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserves  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm   Unemployed  reservists  who  left 
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their  families  on  short  notice  to  serve  our 
couiitry  could  actually  have  their  benefits  re- 
duced because  of  that  service  For  example, 
take  the  case  of  Rot)ert  Levesque,  one  of  my 
constituents 

Mr  Levesque  was  receiving  unemployment 
t)enefits  when  he  was  called  up  for  active  duty 
in  Desert  Storm  on  2<l  hours'  notice  His  bene- 
fit at  the  lime  he  was  called  up  was  52 72.  plus 
S50  because  he  has  two  children  In  addition, 
he  was  eligible  to  collect  TRA  under  the  Trade 
Ad|ustmenl  Assistance  Program 

However,  when  we  passed  the  extended 
t)enefils  bill  in  November,  his  TRA  was  termi- 
nated, and  he  was  prevented  from  collecting 
extended  benefits  Instead.  Mr  Levesque  was 
forced  to  open  a  claim  on  his  military  service. 
a  claim  which  resulted  in  a  t)enefil  ot  only 
S151.  plus  the  dependent  allowance 

Mr.  Levesque  suffered  much  the  same  prob- 
lem as  a  part-time  worker — not  receiving  his 
full  benefit  because  he  had  to  open  a  second 
claim — but  his  part-time  work  was  serving  his 
country  on  active  military  duty  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm 

Furthermore,  the  situation  ot  these  reserv- 
ists IS  worse  than  other  part-time  workers  As 
unfair  as  their  situation  is.  part-timers  were  at 
least  able  to  collect  extended  benefits  tor  20 
weeks  or  more  tjefore  their  benefits  were  re- 
duced Many  reservists  who  served  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  lost  their  chance  for  extended  t)ene- 
lits  on  the  very  day.  m  the  very  bill,  that  was 
supposed  to  help  them 

While  I  have  been  unable  to  find  reliable 
statistics  on  how  many  reservists  were  af- 
fected nationwide  by  this  same  problem,  over 
150,000  people  who  were  activated  sensed  at 
least  90  days  on  active  duly,  and  most  of  the 
reservists  who  had  laecome  eligible  for  ex- 
tended benefits  prior  to  callup  would  likely  ex- 
perience a  tjenefit  cut  as  a  direct  con- 
sequence of  their  service,  compared  to  the 
benefit  they  would  receive  had  they  not  served 
m  the  Persian  Gull 

I  filed  legislation,  H.R.  4270,  in  an  effort  to 
correct  this  situation  as  easily  and  fairly  as 
possible  I  do  not  think  that  people  who  sen^e 
in  the  military,  and  demonstrated  their  commit- 
ment to  our  country  during  the  Persian  Gull 
crisis,  should  be  penalized  for  that  fact  Rotiert 
Levesque  is  not  asking  for  extra  benefits,  he 
IS  only  asking  to  be  able  to  receive  the  com- 
pensation which  was  due  to  him.  and  which 
he  would  have  been  able  to  receive,  had  he 
not  again  served  his  country 

1  greatly  appreciate  the  consideration  which 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  showed  me. 
and  1  would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  the  gentleman  from  New  Yck.  and  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  tor  including  a 
provision  in  this  bill  which  corrects  this  in- 
equity, and  restores  the  proper  level  of  ex- 
tended benefits  tor  Mr  Levesque  and  others 
like  him  who  answered  their  country's  call 
when  we  were  fighting  in  the  Persian  Gulf 

Mr  Chairman.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  will 
be  the  last  extended  tienefils  bill  we  see  for 
quite  a  while,  no*  because  we  shouldn't  help 
families  who  have  been  hit  hard  by  the  reces- 
sion, but  because  we  see  renewed  strength 
and  growth  in  our  local  and  national  econo- 
mies. Economic  growth  for  western  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  Nation,  continues  to  be  my 
highest  pnority  in  Congress.  But  this  bill  is  im- 
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mediate,    and    desperately    needed    help   for 
many  citizens  of  this  country. 

Ms.  LONG.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  commend  Mr. 
DowNEv  and  Chairman  Rostenkowski  for 
their  dedication  and  hard  work  in  crafting  leg- 
islation to  make  permanent  changes  to  the  un- 
employment compensation  system.  As  Mr. 
DowNE  T-  so  aptly  pointed  out  in  hearings  on 
this  legislation,  there  is  never  a  good  lime  to 
make  substantial  reforms  to  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system.  However,  the  cur- 
rent recession  has  made  it  quite  apparent  that 
the  unemployment  compensation  system  does 
not  meet  the  needs  of  unemployed  Americans. 

One  particular  change  incorporated  in  title 
VII  of  H  R  5260.  to  move  the  unemployment 
trust  fund  from  the  unified  budget,  will  better 
sen/e  the  unemployed  and  add  to  the  integrity 
of  the  entire  budgeting  process 

As  economists  point  out.  the  unemployment 
compensation  system  is  countercyclical.  In 
times  ot  recession  and  rising  unemployment, 
more  t)enefits  are  automatically  paid.  At  the 
same  time,  it  takes  more  people  to  administer 
the  Ul  system  In  times  of  relatively  low  unem- 
ployment and  strong  economic  growth,  just  the 
opposite  occurs;  moneys  in  the  trust  fund  build 
up  and  administrative  costs  decline.  While  the 
costs  of  the  unemployment  compensation  sys- 
tem closely  follow  economic  cycles,  it  is  cur- 
rently budgeted  on  a  year-by-year  basis.  Such 
year-by-year  budgeting  distorts  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system  in  two  specific  ways. 

First,  year-by-year  budgeting  forces  fv^em- 
bers  of  Congress  to  predict  economic  condi- 
tions, such  as  next  year's  unemployment  level. 
Based  upon  that  prediction.  Congress  must 
then  decide  what  level  of  administrative  fund- 
ing will  be  necessary  to  serve  the  unemployed 
in  a  timely  fashion.  As  we  discovered  during 
1990  and  199i.  Congress  is  not  very  good  at 
making  these  types  ot  predictions.  And  the  re- 
sults are  an  underfunded  system,  closed  of- 
fices, unnecessarily  long  delays  in  receiving 
benfits.  and  lines  out  the  door  at  remaining  of- 
fices Forcing  Congress  to  predict  the  unenv 
ployment  rate  for  the  next  12  to  18  months, 
and  basing  budgets  upon  this  prediction,  have 
caused  unnecessary  hardships  to  unemployed 
workers  and  their  families.  Moving  the  unem- 
ployment trust  lund  from  the  unified  budget 
will  make  the  system  more  efticient — and 
more  responsive  to  the  real  need  of  our  Na- 
tion's citizens  who  have  lost  their  pbs. 

Second,  since  current  budget  rules  consider 
administrative  funding  for  the  unemployment 
insurance  system  to  be  discretionary  spend- 
ing, pressure  has  increased  to  underfund  the 
program.  The  year-by-year  concerns  of  budg- 
eting only  distort  the  unemployment  insurance 
system,  often  making  it  a  tool  for  making  the 
budget  deficit  appear  smaller.  This  gimmckry 
IS  not  |usl  bad  policy,  it  is  cruel  to  individuals 
who  are  counting  on  unemployment  benefits 
to  put  food  on  their  tables,  clothes  on  their 
children,  and  keep  a  roof  atxive  their  heads. 

The  unemployment  insurance  compensation 
system  is  paid  for  by  a  dedicated  payroll  tax. 
Us  exclusive  purpose  is  to  lund  the  compensa- 
tion and  administration  of  the  unemployment 
insurance  system.  Given  that  financing  and 
spending  in  the  unemployment  insurance  sys- 
tem are  driven  by  economic  cycles,  removing 
the  system  from  the  year-by-year  budgeting 
concerns.  1  t)elieve.  will  make  the  entire  sys- 


tem more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  unem- 
ployed Americans. 

While  this  legislation  makes  thoughtful  per- 
manent changes  to  the  unemployment  conv 
pensation  system  and  temporarily  extends  un- 
employment benefits  to  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed. 1  cannot  support  H.R.  5260.  I  made  a 
pledge  to  my  constituents  not  to  support  tax 
increases  of  any  kind.  H.R.  5260  proposes  to 
lower  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act 
[FUTA)  tax  rate  from  .8  to  .3  percent,  but  it  in- 
creases the  taxable  wage  base  from  87.000  to 
327,000.  This  expansion  in  the  wage  base 
would  result  m  employers  paying  up  to  an  ad- 
ditional 825  a  year  for  each  employee  with  an 
annual  wage  over  818,667.  Such  a  change 
would  effectively  make  the  FUTA  tax  less  re- 
gressive by  reducing  the  FUTA  tax  burden  for 
all  employees  who  annually  make  under 
818,667.  Since  most  economists  agree  that 
the  effect  of  a  payroll  tax  is  ultimately  borne 
by  employees,  such  a  change  in  the  FUTA  tax 
rate  would  likely  provide  low  wage  earners 
with  additional  spending  power,  while  transfer- 
ring a  greater  burden  of  funding  the  Ul  system 
to  higher  wage  earners. 

This  bill  represents  another  example  of 
where  good  fxjlicy  conflicts  with  my  pledge  not 
to  raise  taxes.  On  a  number  of  occasions  I 
have  had  to  vote  against  thoughtful  pieces  of 
legislation  which  contained  lax  increases. 
However,  none  has  t>een  more  difficult  to  op- 
pose than  this  piece  of  legislation.  Not  only  is 
It  difficult  because  it  affects  millions  of  unem- 
ployed workers  and  their  families  which  need 
assistance,  it  is  also  difficult  because  section 
VII  of  this  bill  includes  legislation  which  I  intro- 
duced this  Congress  and  the  preceding  Con- 
gress. However.  1  will  continue  to  honor  my 
pledge  not  to  raise  taxes  and  vote  against 
H  R.  5260. 

1  commend  Chairman  Downev.  Chairman 
RosTENKOWSKi  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  addressing  the  need  to  make  per- 
manent changes  to  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation system. 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
nse  today  in  opposition  to  the  rule  on  H.R. 
5260.  While  1  am  supportive  of  many  aspects 
of  the  original  bill,  including  a  more  realistic 
measure  of  unemployment  for  purposes  of  ex- 
tensions, I  am  frustrated  that  the  issue  of  ex- 
tending benefits  for  the  unemployed  may  once 
again  become  a  ground  for  political  posturing. 
A  less  restrictive  rule  will  provide  the  possibil- 
ity at  least,  that  the  unemployed  receive  an 
extension. 

In  Maryland,  recent  figures  indicate  mild  im- 
provement in  the  employment  rate.  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  though,  that  finding  a  job  in  our 
current  economic  environment  is  much  more 
difficult  than  in  recent  years.  Some  areas  of 
my  State  have  seen  a  notable  increase  in  un- 
employment claims,  with  the  unemployment 
rate  in  a  number  of  counties  reaching  almost 
15  percent.  Unless  legislation  is  enacted,  not 
just  passed,  families  will  not  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  mortgages  and  meet  their  basic 
needs. 

Last  November,  and  again  m  February  of 
this  year,  negotiations  between  Congressional 
leaders  and  the  President  allowed  for  much 
needed  extensions  for  unemployment  insur- 
ance. Prior  to  that  agreement,  we  passed  two 
bills  which  the  President  rejected.  I  would  rath- 
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er  that  we  provide  fewer  weeks,  as  called  for 
by  the  Archer  proposal,  than  none  at  all. 

I  realize,  however,  that  the  Representative 
Archer's  proposal  is  not  itself  without  con- 
troversy However,  it  does  provide  some  com- 
mon ground  in  the  unfortunate  partisan  debate 
in  which  we  have  for  too  long  engaged.  This 
debate  may  be  characterized  as  "job  creation" 
versus  "compassion  for  the  unemployed."  The 
truth  of  course,  is  that  we  must  provide  short 
term  funding  for  the  jobless,  while  simulta- 
neously spurring  longer  term  job  creation.  The 
Archer  proposal  does  just  this. 

1  recognize  the  fact  that  H.R,  5260  was  in- 
tentionally kept  tree  of  amendments  in  order  to 
increase  its  chances  for  passage  1  praise  the 
leadership's  efforts  to  keep  the  focus  on  un- 
employment benefits.  1  am  also  supportive  of 
making  the  unemployment  tax  more  progres- 
sive. However.  1  have  some  concerns  atxiut 
placing  an  arbitrary  cap  on  tax  deductions  for 
corporate  officers  as  called  for  by  the  bill 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  our  Nation's 
corporations  over-pay  their  executives.  Top 
executives  often  make  over  a  hundred  times 
more  than  the  average  employee.  Compari- 
sons with  other  nations  further  evidence  this 
lopsidedness.  However,  l  am  concerned  about 
the  arbitrariness  ot  the  cap  and  about  the  nu- 
merous clarifications  and  the  varying  interpre- 
tations which  the  definition  of  "corporate  offi- 
cer" will  demand.  The  idea  of  targeting  "cor- 
porate officers"  in  itself  deserves  senous  scru- 
tiny. Many  individuals,  including  high-profile 
athletes  and  entertainers  earn  more  than  Si 
million.  Their  salaries,  and  the  payment  of 
their  salaries  tor  tax  purposes  would  in  most 
cases  not  be  affected  by  the  bill,  i  do  not  op- 
pose altering  the  tax  code  to  make  it  more 
progressive  but  m  doing  so  we  should  treat 
high  income  earners  and  the  entities  which 
pay  them  with  equity, 

I  have  long  been  supportive  of  a  numt)er  of 
the  economic  growth  initiatives  m  Representa- 
tive Archers  proposal,  including:  a  repeal  of 
the  luxury  tcLx  on  txiats.  a  capital  gams  tax  in- 
dexed for  inflation,  and  some  passive  loss  de- 
ductions lor  real  estate.  1  also  support  the  tax 
credit  or  deduction  extensions  for  first  time 
home  buyers,  employer  education  assistance, 
research  and  experimentation,  mortgage  reve- 
nue bonds,  small-issue  industrial  bonds,  group 
legal  services,  and  self-employment  health  in- 
surance. These  are  all  worthwhile  and  nec- 
essary provisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  members  of  this  bod>  wish 
to  see  employment  opportunities  in  our  Nation 
increase.  While  we  must  expedite  our  eflorts 
to  spur  job  growth  and  while  we  must  act  with 
an  air  of  optimism  and  hope,  we  cannot  en- 
tirely abandon  those  of  our  citizens  who  must 
battle  an  increasingly  tight  job  market  The  Ar- 
cher proposal  will  provide  temporary  relief  by 
means  of  an  unemployment  extension,  while  it 
also  sets  the  stage  for  economic  growlh  and 
recovery. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  nse  today  m 
strong  support  of  H.R,  5260.  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Extension  and  Reform 
Act,  This  legislation  is  absolutely  vital  to  the 
millions  of  American  men  and  women  who 
have  become  victims  of  the  current  recession 
brought  on  by  a  dozen  years  of  Reagan-Bush 
economic  policies.  I  also  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  my  colleagues.  Chair- 
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man  Rostenkowski  and  Congressman  Dow- 
ney, who  are  responsible  lof  bringing  this  leg- 
islation to  the  lloor.  and  tor  their  commitment 
and  dedication  to  enacting  permanent  reforms 
in  the  unemployment  compensation  system, 
which  has  clearly  tailed  to  provide  the  required 
salety  net  lor  the  American  people. 

H  R  5?60  makes  two  significant  changes  in 
the  permanent  extended  tsenetifs  program. 
H  R.  5260  would  increase  the  portion  ol  Fed- 
eral financing  of  extended  benefits  from  50 
percent  to  75  percent,  etlective  October  1, 
1993.  the  beginning  ot  fiscal  year  1994  In  ad- 
dition, the  bill  mandates  a  new  trigger  tor  the 
,w<iilcibility  ol  extended  unemployment  benefits 
depending  on  the  total  unemployment  rate  in 
a  State,  rather  than  tht;  insured  unemployment 
rate,  as  under  current  law 

As  you  know,  extended  benefits  are  cur- 
rently triggered  based  on  the  insured  unem- 
ployment rate,  rather  than  the  total  unemploy- 
ment rate.  The  insured  unemployment  rate  is 
the  percentage  ot  out-of-work  employees  in 
jobs  covered  by  the  unemployment  insurance 
system,  generally  most  wage  and  salary  jobs 
The  reforms  of  the  permanent  unemployment 
compensation  system  as  provided  in  H  R 
5P60  are  necessary  t)ecause  in  recent  years, 
the  gap  between  the  total  unemployment  rale 
and  the  insured  unemployment  rate  has  wid- 
ened making  it  more  difficult  for  States  to 
quality  lor  extended  benefits. 

The  reforms  ol  the  permanent  unemploy- 
ment compensation  systt  n  in  H  R  5260  will 
provide  1 3  or  20  weeks  ol  extended  benefits 
after  regular  State  benefits  have  t>een  ex- 
hausted, depending  on  the  State's  total  sea- 
sonally adjusted  unemployment  rate.  Under 
the  new  system,  it  will  be  easier  for  States  to 
qualify  tor  the  extended  Ln-netits  program,  and 
therefore  easier  tor  extended  ticnefits  to  be 
provided  to  unemployed  workers  who  truly 
need  the  benefits. 

In  addition,  H.R  5260  extends  the  current 
emergency  uneniployment  compensation  pro- 
gram by  providing  additional  unemployment 
tx>nefits  to  workers  who  exhaust  their  regular 
State  unemployment  t>enetits  through  March 
31,  1993,  or  3  months  after  the  national  unem- 
ployment rate  drops  to  6  5  percent. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  need  tor  an  extension  of 
the  Emergency  unemployment  compensation 
program,  and  to  enact  permanent  changes  m 
the  operation  ot  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion system  could  not  have  been  dem- 
onstrated any  b«:^t1er  thjn  it  was  m  the  two  re- 
ports issued  by  the  Federal  Government  last 
week. 

On  Thursday,  the  Department  ol  Labor  re- 
ported that  2.2  million  payroll  jobs  were  lost  in 
the  United  States  between  June  1990  and 
January  1992  This  numt)er  is  32-percent 
higher  than  previous  administration  estimates 
ol  job  losses  in  the  current  recession.  In  other 
words,  the  administration  has  reported  to'  the 
American  people  job  loss  numbers  due  to  the 
recession  that  are  one-third  lower  than  the 
true  number  of  jobs  lost  in  the  recession.  This 
report  was  tollowed  on  Friday  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  release  of  the  national  unem- 
ployment figLjres  for  the  month  ol  May.  The 
unemployment  rate  in  May  jumped  to  7  b  per- 
cent from  7  2  percent  in  April  The  figures  tor 
May  mark  the  highest  unemployment  level  in 
nearly  8  years. 


Both  of  these  reports  from  the  Department 
of  Labor  serve  to  totally  invalidate  the  Bush 
administration's  contention  that  the  recession 
has  ended,  that  it  was  a  mild  recession,  and 
that  the  economy  is  now  growing  Clearly  the 
recession  has  been  much  deeper  and  more 
damaging  than  the  President  would  like  to 
admit,  and  the  dim  hope  of  economic  recovery 
before  the  Novemtjer  election  that  President 
Bush  clings  to  is  rapidly  fading.  Perhaps  now 
the  President  will  atandon  his  "do-nothing  and 
hope  for  the  best"  domestic  policies,  and  jom 
those  ot  us  in  Congress  wfx)  face  the  reality 
of  economic  despair  among  our  constituents 
and  try  to  do  something  to  alleviate  their  pain. 
I  urge  all  ol  my  colleagues,  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  to  join  in  supporting  H  R  5260,  and 
provide  our  hard-working  American  men  and 
women  the  benefits  that  they  need  to  keep 
their  homes  and  families  together 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
nse  in  strong  support  of  H  R.  5260,  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  extension  and  reform 
bill  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  bill 

For  nearly  2  years  George  Bush  has  been 
telling  the  American  people  that  the  end  o(  the 
recession  is  near  it  we  all  will  just  be  patient. 
Well,  Mr  Chairman,  my  constituents  on  Chi- 
cago's West  Side  are  still  waiting  lor  the  great 
economic  recovery  of  the  1980'S  to  catchup 
with  them,  let  alone  for  George  Bush's  phan- 
tom recovery  to  appear  Clearly,  as  unemploy- 
ment has  reached  its  highest  level  of  the  re- 
cession at  7  5  percent,  the  American  public's 
patience  with  his  warmed-over  Reaganomics 
IS  wearing  painfully  thin. 

The  President's  newly  lound  sympathy  for 
working  Americans  and  the  plight  ol  our  cities 
IS  just  a  bit  hard  to  swallow,  Mr  Chairman.  In 
one  breath  he  speaks  of  a  massive  urban  re- 
newal program  to  help  bring  jobs  into  our 
inner  cities,  yet  m  another  he  speaks  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  Amendment  which  would 
force  broad,  across-the-board  cuts  in  domestic 
programs  and  aid  to  our  Stales  and  cities 

And  let's  not  forget  that  last  fall  he  smugly 
killed  two  similar  unemployment  benefits  ex- 
tension packages,  citmg  confidence  that  his 
handling  ol  the  economy  would  quickly  lead  us 
out  of  the  recession  and  back  to  prosperity 
And  while  recent  economic  indicators  paint  a 
mixed  picture  for  future  growth,  unemployment 
lines  continue  to  be  painfully  long 

With  the  unemployment  rate  expected  to 
stubtxDrnly  hold  atx)ve  7  percent  for  the  re- 
mainder ol  the  year,  and  the  current  extended 
tienefits  program  set  to  expire  on  July  4,  we 
must  act  to  assure  that  our  long-term  unem- 
ployed do  not  fall  through  the  salety  net  H  R 
5260  would  extend  this  emergency  benefits 
program  for  20  or  26  weeks,  depending  on  the 
State  unemployment  rate,  as  well  as  make 
meaningful  changes  in  our  unemployment  law 
to  assure  that  more  Americans  qualify  for  ex- 
tended unemployment  tx?nefits. 

To  pay  tor  these  benefits,  H.R  5260  will  ex- 
tend for  2  years  until  1997  the  phase-out  of 
C>ersonal  exemptions  lor  high-income  tax- 
payers, as  well  as  limit  the  deduction  corpora- 
tions can  take  for  compensating  its  officers  to 
SI  million  Furthermore,  this  legislation  will  re- 
structure the  employer's  unemployment  tax 
contribution  rate  and  schedule  m  order  to  as- 
sure that  the  UC  system  remains  viable  well 
into    the    future.    The    net    effect    of    these 


cfianges.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  be  a  reduction  in 
the  deficit  of  nearly  S250  million  through  fiscal 
year  1997. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let's  not  hang  our  workers 
out  to  dry  Support  this  bill  to  extend  unem- 
ployment benefits 

Ivlr.  KYL  Mr  Chairman,  I  support  helping 
those  who  have  lost  their  jobs  in  this  recent 
recession.  However,  il  we  really  want  to  aid 
the  unemployed.  H  R  5260  is  not  the  best 
way  to  do  it 

First,  it  would  break  the  budget  agreement 
This  bill  would  add  S4  6  billion  to  the  Federal 
deficit  before  1996,  and  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  future  revenues  promised  by  the  bill 
would  be  used  to  offset  the  bill's  costs. 

As  we  vote  on  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment this  week,  our  constituents  have  told  us 
they  are  tired  of  programs  that  run  up  large 
deficits,  always  with  the  promise  that  they  will 
be  paid  off  m  the  future.  In  1996  and  1997 
there  will  be  other  new  programs  on  which 
Congress  will  want  to  spend  revenues  Any 
new  programs  should  have  to  meet  the  paygo 
restrictions  outlined  in  the  1990  budget  agree- 
ment 

Second,  H  R.  5260  amounts  to  a  tax  in- 
crease. All  this  talk  about  indexing  and  broad- 
ening the  base  obscures  the  tact  that  this  bill 
would  result  m  a  net  tax  increase  m  jobs  ol 
S4  2  billion  over  the  next  10  years. 

Third,  this  bill  plays  politics.  The  administra- 
tion has  promised  to  veto  it.  Since  the  Demo- 
crats have  pushed  forward  anyway,  the  only 
purpose  can  be  to  score  political  points  This 
IS  not  the  time  tor  playing  games.  Getting  the 
unemployed  some  real  help  is  more  important 
than  any  election  year  stunts 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  come  up  with  an  unem- 
ployment package  that  the  President  can  sign 
into  law 

Mr  EWING.  Mr  Chairman.  I  oppose  H.R. 
5260,  the  newest  unemployme.it  benefits  ex- 
tension bill  proposed  by  the  majority  because 
ol  its  deficit  spending,  tax  increases  and  un- 
necessary permanent  changes  to  the  unem- 
ployment prcigram.  This  week  we  will  vote  on 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  require  a  bal- 
anced budget,  and  I  strongly  believe  that  it  is 
time  for  the  Congress  to  start  making  respon- 
sible fiscal  decisions  The  Democrats'  unem- 
ployment extension  bill  is  far  from  fiscally  re- 
sponsible 

The  sponsors  of  H.R  5260  found  if  nec- 
essary to  exempt  the  bill  from  the  Budget  En- 
forcement Act  IBEAj,  which  requires  that  direct 
spending  be  paid  for,  because  it  will  not  be 
fully  paid  lor  in  fiscal  year  1992  and  1993.  In- 
stead, the  legislation  would  increase  the  deficit 
even  more  when  we  are  already  facing  a 
record  S400  billion  deficit. 

H  R  5260  would  also  make  permanent  and 
very  expensive  changes  to  the  unemployment 
program  This  proposal  would  trigger  13 
weeks  of  extended  benefits  when  the  unem- 
ployment rate  m  a  State  exceeds  6  percent 
and  a  further  7  weeks  when  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  hits  8  percent  To  help  finance 
these  changes  H  R  5260  would  make  modi- 
fications to  the  Federal  unemployment  tax 
rates  which  would  result  in  a  84. 2  billion  net 
tax  increase  over  the  next  10  years. 

Because  our  economy  continues  to  be 
plagued    by    high    unemployment.    I    strongly 
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support  extending  unemployment  benefits.  In- 
deed, in  Illinois  the  unemployment  rate  went 
up  to  8  percent  in  May.  However,  extended 
benefits  must  be  paid  for  without  increasing 
the  budget  deficit 

The  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  refused  to  allow  consideration 
of  a  Republican  alternative  which  would  ex- 
tend temporary  unemployment  benefits 
through  March  of  1993,  Most  importantly,  our 
proposal  would  be  completely  paid  tor  and 
would  not  include  tax  increases  or  expensive 
permanent  changes  to  the  program. 

The  Democrat  leadership  in  Congress  has 
tailed  dismally  to  produce  any  sort  of  eco- 
nomic growth  package  We  in  the  minority  had 
hoped  to  offer  legislation  which  includes  des- 
perately needed  policies  which  would  create 
new  jobs,  encourage  investment,  and  get  our 
economy  moving  again  Our  legislation,  spon- 
sored by  Representative  Archer,  includes  a 
first  time  homebuyer  tax  credit,  passive  loss 
relief  to  boost  the  real  estate  industry,  index- 
ation of  capital  gams,  and  a  one  extension  ot 
the  expiring  tax  provisions. 

H.R.  5260  IS  a  fiscally  irresponsible  proposal 
which  IS  designed  more  to  provoke  a  veto 
Irom  the  President  than  to  help  end  the  reces- 
sion It  IS  time  we  stop  playing  election  year 
games  and  start  working  together  to  get  the 
economy  moving  again  and  get  unemployed 
American  workers  back  on  the  job 

The  CH.-MRMAN.  No  fuflher  amend- 
ment to  the  lull  IS  in  order. 

Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

AccordiriKly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore.  iMr.  GEP- 
HAKDT)  having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
Lkwis  of  Georgia.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  the 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  5260 1  to  e.xtend  the 
emergency  unemployment  compensa- 
tion piogram,  to  revise  the  trigger  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  extended  un- 
employment compensation  program, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  475.  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RKCOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  .■\RCHER 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ARCHER.  I  am.  in  its  present 
form.  Mr.  .speaker. 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Archer  moves  to  recommit  the  bill. 
H.R.  5260.  to  the  Committee  on  Wa.vs  and 
Means  with  instructions  to  promptly  report 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  extended  un- 


pmploympnt  benefits  through  March  of  1993 
whu  h  are  offset  in  a  manner  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  current  budget  rules  and 
does  not  increase  the  deficits  for  the  fiscal 
yeiirs  1992  throu^ih  1995, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleinan  from  Texas  [Mr.  Akchf.k]  i:>  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes  m  support  of  his 
motion  to  recommit. 

D  2050 
.Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  niy  mo- 
tion to  recommit  really  needs  very  lit- 
tle explanation.  As  the  Clerk  read,  it 
merely  instructs  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  report  back  a  bill 
which  extends  unem.ployment  benefits 
through  March  of  next  year  m  a  man- 
ner which  complies  with  the  budget 
law. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  chance  to 
vote  for  a  tmlanced  budget  constitu- 
tional amendment  this  week,  and  this 
unemployment  bill  is  a  classic  reason 
why  we  need  such  an  amendment. 

Many  will  argue  in  the  debate  on 
that  constitutional  amendment  that 
w.-  .'-hould  not  have  it  because  it  is  our 
clear  responsibility  to  do  this  legisla- 
tively by  statute,  and  surely  we  would 
measure  up  to  that  responsibility. 
Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  m.otion  to  re- 
commit says  if  we  do  not  have  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  balance  the 
liudget  that  we  have  measured  up  to 
the  responsibility  not  to  increase  the 
national  debt.  In  fact,  you  can  consider 
this  motion  to  recommit  a  test  vote  of 
sorts. 

In  the  absence  of  a  constitutional  re- 
quirement, it  is  too  easy  for  the  major- 
it.y  simply  to  ignore  statutes  already 
on  the  books  which  are  supposed  to  en- 
force budget  compliance.  The  majority 
repeatedly  runs  roughshod  over  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act's  pay-as-you- 
go  provisions  tjy  pretending  that  reve- 
nue which  comes  in  at  the  end  of  the  5 
year  period  can  actually  be  used  to  off- 
set first-year  expenditures.  All  of  us 
know  that  is  not  what  happens.  'What 
you  are  really  doing  is  increasing  the 
debt  in  the  early  years,  and  in  this  case 
by  some  S4.5  billion  by  1995.  When  the 
revenues  come  in  from  tax  increases  at 
the  end  of  the  period,  they  will  not  be 
used  to  reduce  the  debt.  They  will  sim- 
ply be  spent  on  something  else. 

We  are  not  kidding  anyone.  But  that 
is  what  H.R.  5260  does  in  its  current 
form. 

My  motion  to  recommit  simply  puts 
some  truth  in  accounting  back  in  the 
legislative  process.  If  you  want  to 
spend  money  up  front,  you  have  got  to 
pay  for  it  up  front.  It  is  just  that  sim- 
ple. That  is  what  our  Republican  alter- 
native would  have  done  had  the  sub- 
stitute been  made  in  order  by  the  Rules 
Committee. 

We  should  send  this  bill  back  to  com- 
mittee where  we  as  Republicans  will  be 
glad  to  work  in  a  bipartisan  way  to  see 
if  we  cannot  create  a  responsible  com- 
promise. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  support  the 
motion    to    recommit    and    help    this 
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country  from  going  into  debt  an  addi- 
tional $4.5  billion. 

Mr.  CON'YERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  motion  to  recommit  with 
instructions  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Archer]. 

This  bill  fully  offsets  the  unemploy- 
ment benefit  that  it  pays  with  new  rev- 
enues. It  provides  S4.7  billion  in  unem- 
ployment compensation  m  fiscal  years 
1992  and  1993.  and  raises  $4.7  billion  in 
offsetting  revenues  in  fiscal  years  1996 
and  1997.  Please  follow  this  carefully. 
Because  the  outlays  ?,nd  offsetting  rev- 
enues are  not  equal  in  each  fiscal  year. 
the  bill  exempts  them  from  strict  pay- 
as-you-go  accounting. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
exercises  jursdiction  over  these  meas- 
ures affecting  the  budget.  I  want  Mem- 
bers to  know  I  am  committed  to  en- 
forcing the  pay-as-you-go  principle. 
But  this  principle  is  respected  by  this 
bill.  Unemployed  Americans  need  help. 
and  our  economy  needs  stimulus,  not 
later  but  now.  The  urgent  need  for  re- 
lief provided  by  this  bill  justifies  a 
modest,  isolated  departure  from  strict 
pay-as-you-go. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  one 
thing  right  though,  profoundly  correct. 
He  said  this  is  a  test  vote  of  sorts. 
Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  sure  is. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gehh.^rdti.  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,   and   there   were — yeas   191.    nays 
219.  not  voting  24,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  178] 
YEAS— 191 


Allard 

Chandler 

Erdreich 

.Allen 

Clement 

Ewing 

.Archer 

CliDger 

Fawell 

Armey 

Coble 

Fields 

.\uCoin 

Colemac  iMOi 

Fish 

Baiter 

Combest 

Franks  iCTi 

Bal  lender 

CoDdit 

Gallegly 

Barnard 

Cou^illiD 

Gallo 

Barrett 

Cox (CA) 

Gekas 

Barton 

Cramer 

Geren 

Bateman 

CraJie 

Glllmor 

Bentley 

Cunninrham 

Gilman 

Bereuler 

Dannemeyer 

Gingrich 

Bilirakis 

Darden 

Goodling 

Bllle.v 

Davis 

Goss 

Boehlert 

DeFazio 

Gradison 

Boehner 

DeLay 

Grandj- 

Broomfield 

Doollttle 

Green 

Bunning 

Doman  l  CA  i 

Gunderson 

Burton 

Dreler 

HalliTXi 

Callahan 

Duncan 

Hammerschmidt 

Camp 

Edwards  1  OK) 

Hancock 

Campbell  iCA) 

Emerson 

Hansen 

Can- 

English 

Harris 
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Hayes  (LA) 

HeHey 

Henry 

Heixer 

HobeoD 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

James 

Johnson  (CTi 

Johnson  (TX) 

Jones  (GAl 

Kaslch 

KlUK 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lafomarsino 

Lancaster 

LauKhlin 

Leach 

Lent 

Lewis  iCA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

LlKhtfoot 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Machtley 

Marlenee 

MiCandlfSS 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillan  iNC) 


Abercromble 

Ackerman 

AU-xandiT 

Anderson 

Andrews  (MEi 

Andrews  i  N J  i 

Andrews  iTX) 

Annunzlo 

Applegatp 

Asptn 

Alkimi 

Bacchus 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bllbray 

Blackwetl 

Bonior 

Borskl 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buslamante 

Card  In 

Carper 

Chapman 

CUy 

Coleman  (TXi 

Collins  I  ILi 

Collins  > Mil 

Conyem 

Cooper 

Coslello 

Cox  lILi 

Coyne 

de  la  Garza 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dlxoo 

Donnelly 

Dooley 

Oorgan  i  N  D i 

Downey 

Durhin 
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McNulty 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  lOH) 

Molinan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison 

Myers 

Neal  (NCi 

N'ussle 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Parker 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Penny 

Petri 

Porter 

Purse  1 1 

Quillen 

Kamstad 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Kegula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Rlggs 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Santorum 

NAYS     219 

Dwyer 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  iCAi 

Edwards  (TX  i 

Engel 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Flake 

Foglletta 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank  iMA) 

Frost 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gllckman 

Gonialrz 

Gordon 

Guanni 

Hall  I  OH  > 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hertel 

lloogland 

Hochbniecknrr 

Horn 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Jacob* 

Jefferson 

Jenkins 

Johnson  iSDi 

Johnston 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Koltcr 

Kopelskl 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

LaRocto 


Sarpallus 

Sajcton 

Schaefer 

Schiff 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Smith  (NJl 

Smith  lORi 

Smith  (TXi 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundiiulst 

Tauzin 

Taylor  iMSi 

Taylor  (NC) 

Thomas  (CAi 

Thomas  iGA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Lpton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weldon 

Woir 

Wylle 

Y<iung  (AKi 

Young  iFL) 

Zellff 

Zlmmer 


Lehman  (CAl 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  iGAi 

Llpinskl 

Long 

Lowey  iNY) 

Luken 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Mdtsul 

Mavroules 

Mazzdil 

M.rioskcy 

M.  Curdy 

M.  U^rmott 

M.Hugh 

McMillen  (MD) 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Mink 

Mn.ikl.-V 

V Iv 

Mrazfk 

Murphy 

Muitha 

Nagle 

Satcher 

Neal  I  MA  I 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstai 

Obey 

Olln 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens  (NVi 

Pal  lone 

Panetu 

Pastor 

Payne  (NJi 

Payne  (VA) 

Peaae 

Pelosi 

Perkins 

Peterson  iFLi 

Petenion  iM.N) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Poshard 


II 1'  •■ 

RUiall 

Range  I 

Reed 

Richardson 

Roe 

Rose 

RostenkowskI 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

StTrano 

Sharp 


Anthony 
Byron 

Campbell  (CO) 
Dickinson 
Dymally 
Ford  iTN) 
Gllchrest 
Hefner 


Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Solarz 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Thornton 

Torres 


i  orru  em 

Towns 

Traficant 

L'nsoeld 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Washington 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 


NOT  VOTING— 24 


Hutto 
Inhofe 
Jones  (NC) 
Lehman  (FL) 
Levine  (CA) 
Lowery  (CA) 
Martin 
McDade 


Miller  (WAl 

Moran 

Nichols 

Owens  (LT) 

SIslsky 

Slalllngs 

Traxler 

Weber 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs; 

On  this  vote: 

Mr   inhofe  for.  with  Mr.  Sisisky  against. 

Mr.  lx)wer.v  of  California  for.  with  Mr. 
Dymally  againsi 

Messrs.  McDERMOTT.  VISCLOSKY. 
and  NAGLE  changed  their  vote  from 
•yea'  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  RAY.  ROWLAND,  and 
HUGHP:S.  and  Mrs.  LLOYD  changed 
their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  the  bill.  H.R.  5260. 

The  SPEAK p:r  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,   and    there    were— yeas   261.    nays 
150,  not  voting  23.  as  follows; 
[IUjU  No.  179) 
YEAS- 261 


Abercromble 

Ackerman 

Alexander 

.Anderson 

.Andrews  c.MEi 

.Andrews  (NJ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

Aspin 


Atkins 

AuColn 

Bacchus 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bllbmy 

Blackwell 

Boehlert 


Bonior 

Borskl 

B<iucher 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 


Lard  in 

Carper 

Carr 

Chapman 

Clay 

Clement 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins  (ILi 

Collins  (MI) 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Costello 

CoxiIL) 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeFailo 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Derric  k 

Dicks 

Dingell 

DUon 

Donnelly 

Dooley 

Dorras  (NO) 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CAi 

Edwards  (TX) 

Engel 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Flake 

Fogliett* 

Ford  (Mil 

Ford  iTNi 

Frank  i.MAi 

Frost 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gill  kman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Green 

Guanni 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hayes  iILi 

Hayes  iLAi 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hotgland 

Hochbrueckner 

Horn 

Hoyer 

Hulil)ard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 


Allen 

.Archer 

.Armey 

Raker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Barrett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Blllrakis 

Bllley 

Boehner 

Brewster 

Broomfleld 


Janlitns 

Johnson  (SDi 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaplur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kilde* 

Kleczka 

KoUer 

Kopetski 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Lehman  (CA) 

Levin  (Mil 

Lewis  iG.Ai 

Llpinskl 

Lloyd 

Lowey  (NY') 

Luken 

Machtley 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

MaUul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCloskey 

.Mc  Curdy 

McDermott 

M.  Hugh 

.Mc.MillencMDi 

McNulty 

Mfume 

Miller  iCA) 

Mineta 

Mink 

Moakley 

.Mollohan 

Moody 

Moran 

Morella 

Morrison 

Mrazek 

.Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal(NCi 

Nowak 

Oakar 

OI>«-i-star 

Ol)ey 

Olln 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY") 

Pal  lone 

Panetta 

Pastor 

Patti'rson 

Paxon 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

PeAse 

Pelosi 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Plckle 

Poshard 

NAYS— 150 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Callahan 

Camp 

Campl)e|I  (CAl 

Chandler 

Cllnger 

Coble 

Comliest 

Condlt 

Coughlin 

Cox  I CAl 

Crane 

Cunningham 

Dannemeyer 

DeLay 
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ITue 

Rahall 

Range  I 

Ray 

Reed 

Regula 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Hoe 

Rogers 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Rose 

RostenkowskI 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sat>o 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Serrano 

Sharp 

SikorskI 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

.Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  lORi 

Snowe 

Solan 

Solomon 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Thornton 

Torres 

Tomcelll 

Towns 

Traficant 

L'nsoeld 

Upton 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitlen 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  lAK) 
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Doolittlo 

Dornan  iCAi 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Edwards  lOKl 

Emerson 

English 

Ewlng 

Fawell 

Fields 

Fish 

Franks  (CT) 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Geren 

Glllmor 


Gingrich 

Lightfoot 

Roemer 

Goodling 

Livingston 

Rohrabacher 

Gos-s 

Long 

Roth 

Gradison 

Marlenee 

Santorum 

G  randy 

.McCandles-s 

-Sarpallus 

Gunderson 

McCollum 

Saxton 

Hall(TX) 

McCrery 

Schaefer 

Hammerschmidt 

.McEwen 

SchifT 

Han^'o*.  k 

McGrath 

Schulze 

lUn--.'n 

M.  Millan(NCi 

Sensenbrenner 

Haitfit 

Meyers 

Shaw 

HeOey 

Michel 

Shays 

Merger 

Miller  (OH) 

Shuster 

Hobson 

Moltnari 

Skeen 

Holloway 

Montgomery 

Smith  (TX) 

Hopkins 

Moorhead 

Spence 

Horton 

Myers 

Steams 

Houghton 

Nussle 

Stenholm 

Hunter 

Orton 

Stump 

Hyde 

Oxley 

Sundqulst 

Ireland 

Packard 

Taylor  (MSI 

James 

Parker 

Taylor  (NC) 

Johnson  ((TTi 

Penny 

Thomas  ( CA ) 

Johnson  iTX) 

Petri 

Thomas  (GAi 

Kaslch 

Pickett 

Thomas  ( W Y ) 

Klug 

Porter 

Valentine 

Kolbe 

Pursell 

Vander  Jagt 

Kyi 

Quillen 

Vucanovich 

Lagomarsino 

Ramslad 

Walker 

Laughlin 

Ravenel 

Wolf 

Leach 

Rhodes 

Wylle 

Lent 

Rlggs 

Young  (FLi 

Lewis  (CA) 

Rltter 

Zellff 

Lewis  (FL) 

Roberts 

Zimmer 

N(  iT  \  (il'I.NC. 
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Allard 

Hutto 

Miller  (WAl 

Anthony 

Inhofe 

Nichols 

Byron 

Jones (NC) 

Owens  (L'T) 

Campbell  (CO) 

Lehman  (FL) 

SIslsky 

Dickinson 

Levine  iCA) 

SUllings 

Dymally 

Lowery  (CAi 

Traxler 

Gllchrest 

Martin 

Weber 

Hefner 

.McDade 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  followiner 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Si-'ilsky  for.  with  Inhofe  against. 

Mr.  Dymally  for.  with  M:  Lowery  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  McCURDY  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa.-i  laid  on 
the  table. 


.\NNr.-\L    KKi-OKT   ON    ADMI.M.-^TK.A- 
TIoN      ()!■■     'i'llK     FKDERAL      HAIL 

h(>.-\i)  s.m--f.ty  act  of  1970   mf.s- 
sa(;f  from  thf  prf.sident  of 

Tiil-;  rMTEI)  .STATES 

Th.-  .SPEAKER  pro  tempore  i.Mi. 
McDERMOTT)  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and.  tOKt^ther  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  without  objection,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Enertry  and  Com- 
merce. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  transmit   herewith  the  1990  annual 

report    on    the    Administration    of   the 

Federal    Railroad    Safety    Act    of   1970. 

pursuant   to  section  211  of  the  Act  (45 

r  S  C    HOiaO. 

George  Bu.sh. 
TliK  WiUTK  Hi  iLsK.  June  9.  1992. 
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PHOPCSED  EPA  CLEAN  AIR  ACT         r 
REGULATIONS 

<Mr.  HASTERT  asked  and  was  k'lven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Ml-.  HA.STERT.  Mr  .Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  concern  for  pro- 
posed EP'A  Clean  Air  Act  regulations 
that  would  shut  ethano!  lilends  out  of 
nonattainment  areas. 

This  morning  in  Chicatro  the  EPA  be- 
gins 2  days  of  comments  on  its  pro- 
posed regulations.  I  was  scheduled  to 
testify  at  those  hearings  but  am  unable 
to  do  so  because  of  the  very  important 
considerations  on  the  House  floor  of 
the  balanced  budget  amendment,  that  I 
am  a  strong  supporter  of. 

America  must  work  toward  energy 
independence.  I  do  not  intend  to  stand 
by  and  watch  our  country  slip  back 
into  a  dangerous  state  of  dependency, 
leaving  us  open  to  the  ne.xt  oil  shock 
from  some  country  halfway  around  the 
globe. 

An  expanded  use  of  alternative  fuels. 
such  as  ethanol.  will  help  reduce  our 
energy  dependence,  clean  up  the  air 
and  enhance  the  rural  economy. 

But.  recent  actions  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  [EPA]  will, 
if  not  modified,  establish  a  regulatory 
roadblock  to  the  use  of  ethanol-blended 
gasolines  in  clean  air  nonattammmt 
areas,  such  as  Chicago. 

I  am  (  oncerned  that  the  EPA  i^  ig- 
noring the  intent  of  Congress  to  pro- 
mote the  use  of  ethanol.  During  the  de- 
bate on  the  Clean  Air  Act  we  in  Con- 
gress made  it  very  clear  that  ethanol- 
Vilended  gasolines  would  benefit  from 
increased  use  in  both  carbon  monoxide 
nonattainment  areas  and  ozone  non- 
attainment  areas, 

Nrjw,  the  EPA  is  trying  to  limit  the 
use  of  ethanol  m  nonattainment  areas 
by  placing  arbitrar.v  limitations  on  ox- 
ygen content  in  oxygenated  fuels  and 
inflexible  certification  requirements  on 
reformulated  fuels. 

I  would  like  to  submit  foi  the  record 
a  copy  of  my  comments  on  the  pro- 
posed EPA  regulations. 

House  of  Rkprese.nt.atives. 
Washington.  DC.  June  8.  1992. 
V  S    Ki'.\. 

.'i  -»';  .\,'  ;-/"/    Wdtcr.side  .Mall. 
li  j-i;,»,'JPfi,  DC 

iJh.Mi  S:ii.--  I  rr.usi  ciisatrree  with  the  Envi- 
ronn-icntal  F^rotection  .Agency's  claim  that 
its  p:Mp<i>ed  reformulated  gasoline  retrula- 
tions  do  not  shut  ethanol  out  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  programs.  The  impact  of  the  EPAs 
proposed  regulations  are  that  they  effec- 
tively preclude  the  use  of  10  percent  ethanol 
blends  in  ozone  nonattainment  areas. 

EF.\  cites  four  ways  ethanol  can  be  used  m 
areas  subject  to  the  proposed  reformulated 
gasoline  recjulrements.  These  options  or  sug- 
gestions, and  I  m'.tihl  add  the  EP.-\  refrirmu- 
iated  gasoline  pruposal  as  we;'..  ;ni!:  ate  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  opera:;'/n>  r,f 
ethanol  blending,  petroleum  produttif.r.  .ind 
distribution,  and  of  the  environm.ental  bene- 
fits of  ethanol  blends. 

Let  m.e  also  be  clear,  my  opposition  lies 
w.th   EP.A's  proposed  reformulated  gasoline 
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refjlations  and  not  w.th  the  provisions  of 
ihe  Clean  Air  Act,  My  colleagues  and  I  here 
;r.  Conpress  intended  that  the  environmental 
benefits  of  ethanol  contribute  to  the  stated 
bioais  of  the  Act.  cleaning  our  nation's  air. 

KPA  indicates  that  it  will  not  allow  etha- 
nol blends  to  have  a  one  pound  exemption 
from  the  reformulated  gasoline  volatility  re- 
quirements. My  concern  is  that  EP.^  has  too 
narrowly  defined  the  requirement  to  reduce 
mass-formed  VOCs  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
ilude  applying  the  reformulated  gasoline 
volatility  exemption  to  ethanol 

The  practical  result  of  this  narrow  inter- 
pretation is  that  ethanol  wii;  not  get  used 
during  the  high  ozone  season  iMay  15  to  Sep- 
tember 30 1  or.  as  EP.^  has  suggested,  market- 
ers using  ethanol  to  satisfy  the  oxygen  con- 
tent requirement  will  have  to  locate  sub- 
RVP  blendstocks  m  order  to  comply. 

The  proposed  EPA  regulation  is  a  flat-out 
penalty  for  marketers  of  ethanol  blends. 
Ethano!  does  not  conform  neatly  into  EP.^'s 
reform.ulated  gasoline  recipe  so  ethanol 
blends  are  regulatonly  penalized 

The  reformulated  gasoline  propramj  focuses 
on  the  control  of  volatile  organic  comipounds 
I  VOCs  1  which  are  increased  by  ethano!  addi- 
tives. While  ethanol  may  increase  VOCs.  the 
emissions  from,  ethanol  are  less  reactive 
than  virtually  any  other  com.ponent  used  in 
gasoline.  The  VOC-dnven  regulatory  pro- 
gram, however,  ignores  that  ethanol  use  di- 
minishes ozone  formation  by  reducing  car- 
bon monoxide.  The  EP.*i.  m  fact,  has  con- 
cluded that  reductions  m  carbon  monoxide 
attributable  to  ethanol  use  offsets  the  im- 
pact of  ethanols  increased  VOC  emissions. 

The  key  issue  here.  then,  is  reconciling 
ethanol's  overall  emissions  benefits,  ie..  at- 
mospheric photochemical  benefits,  with 
EP.A's  VOC-dnven  regulatory  program. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  options  pro- 
posed which  would  recognize  the  overall 
emission  benefits  of  ethanol  and  permit  the 
use  of  these  blends  in  reformulated  gaso- 
lines. Let  me  concentrate  on  just  one  aspect 
of  this  debate. 

As  you  know,  the  Clean  .\ir  Act  provides  a 
one-psi  RVP  volatility  tolerance  to  ethanol 
sold  m  ozone  nonattainment  areas,  like  Chi- 
cago. Ethanol  was  provided  the  RVP  toler- 
ance because  EP.^  determined  that  the  in- 
creased VOC  emissions  were  offset  by  lower 
ozone-forming  potential  and  reductions  in 
carbon  monoxide  attributable  to  ethanol 
blends.  Ethanol's  volatility  tolerance,  thus, 
can  be  understood  as  a  VOC  tolerance. 

The  carbon-based  equivalent  proposal  also 
recognizes  the  emissions  benefits  of  ethanol 
without  compromising  EPA's  regulatory 
framework.  I  urge  your  close  consideration 
of  this  proposal. 

The  EPA  has  suggested  four  ways  that  eth- 
anol might  be  used  under  its  proposed  refor- 
mulated gasoline  regulations.  These  sugges- 
tions are  just  that — suggestions,  and  are  not 
based  on  the  operational  realities  of  the  fun- 
gible fuel  production  and  distribution  sys- 
tem 

One  option  is  to  have  marketers  using  eth- 
anol to  satisfy  the  oxygen  content  require- 
mf'n;  locate  sub-RVP  blendstocks  to  comply. 
This  jufcTgestion  that  ethanol  blenders  use  a 
base  gasoline  with  lower  volatility  to  blend 
with  ethanol  ignores  the  realities  of  the  gas- 
oline distribution  system.  Ethanol  blenders 
will  not  have  easy  access  to  lower  volatility 
fuel,  and  certainly  not  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Nor  are  refiners  likely  to  produce  a  lower 
volatility  specialty  fuel  for  them.  Even  if  a 
lower  volatility  specialty  fuel  were  made,  it 
would  be  limited  by  the  nature  of  the  fun- 
gible fuel  transportation  system.  An  ethanol 
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blender  can  not  contract  with  a  refiner  for  a 
lower  volatility  fuel  and  expect  to  find  a 
pipeline  and  storage  facility  to  make  the 
shipment.  Pipelines  are  not  prepared  to  han- 
dle such  special  shipments. 

In  your  May  8  letter  to  the  House  Corn 
Caucus,  the  EPA  stated  another  option. 
"Since  the  volatility  of  reformulated  gaso- 
line is  only  relevant  during  the  summer 
months,  [during)  the  rest  of  the  year— seven 
and  one  half  months — there  is  no  difriculty 
blending  ethanol  into  reformulated  gaso- 
line." 

Oxygenates  supplies  and  storage  facilities 
tend  to  be  contracted  out  on  a  year-round 
basis.  Seasonal  changes  require  special  and 
unnecessary  operational  procedures  each 
time  there  is  a  switch  in  oxygenates.  The 
logistical  impediments  to  alternating  oxy- 
genate sources  will  dictate  that  once  refiners 
and  marketers  are  forced  to  use  MTBE  as  an 
oxygenate,  it  would  be  unlikely  they  would 
switch  back  in  mid-year.  Thus,  it  is  unlikely 
that  ethanol  will  be  anything  more  than  a 
supplemental  oxygenate  source  to  satisfy 
temporary  shortfalls  In  MTBE  supplies. 

Once  refiners  and  marketers  use  MTBE 
during  the  non-summer  months  they  would 
not  be  able  to  switch  back  even  if  they  want- 
ed to  because  EPA  prohibits  gasoline  from 
containing  substantial  amounts  of  both  oxy- 
genate additives  at  the  same  time. 

EPA  has  stated  that  another  option  is  to 
convert  ethanol  Into  an  ether,  such  as  ETBE. 
ETBE  certainly  holds  considerable  promise 
for  future  use.  but  unfortunately  there  is  vir- 
tually no  large-scale  production  capacity 
now,  nor  is  there  any  likelihood  that  such 
capacity  will  exist  by  1995.  The  long-term  po- 
tential of  this  fuel  does  not  excuse  the  EPA 
from  shutting  ethanol  blends  out  of  many 
markets  now. 

The  EPA  has  stated  that  .vet  another  way 
ethanol  can  be  used  in  areas  subject  to  the 
reformulated  gasoline  requirements  is  to  use 
EPAs  so-called  complex-model'  to  change 
other  components  of  gasoline  in  a  way  which 
offsets  alcohol's  effect  on  volatility.  This  op- 
tion falls  for  many  of  the  same  reasons  as 
EPAs  option  to  add  ethanol  to  gasoline  with 
a  lower  volatility.  Refiners  might  certainly 
be  able  to  adjust  the  composition  of  their 
gasolines,  but  they  are  unlikely  to  do  so  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  ethanol  blenders. 
Even  If  they  were  willing  to  do  so.  oil  refin- 
ers would  still  face  the  same  impediments 
mentioned  earlier  associated  with  a  fungible 
fuel  distribution  system 

To  summarize.  EPAs  proposed  reformu- 
lated gasoline  regulation  falls  flat  when 
compared  with  the  realities  of  our  nation's 
fuel  distribution  system  and  the  proven  envi- 
ronmental benefits  of  ethanol  blends.  The 
regulations  do  Indeed  shut  ethanol  out  of 
ozone  nonattainment  markets 

But  perhaps  most  distressing  is  that  the 
regulation  Is  based  on  one  false  premise;  that 
ethanol  blends  would  exacerbate  the  ozone 
pollution  problem  and  must  be  controlled.  In 
fact.  EPA  has  repeatedly  stated  that  ethanol 
blends,  even  with  an  increase  In  mass-based 
VOCs  does  not  exacerbate  ozone  formation. 

The  clear  intent  of  me  and  my  colleagues 
was  to  allow  the  use  of  ethanol  blends  in  re- 
formulated gasoline  with  a  one-psi  volatility 
exemption.  Congressional  intent  was  based 
on  sound  evidence  that  ethanol  blends  do  not 
increase  ozone  pollution.  Your  regulations 
should  reflect  that  intent  instead  of  trying 
to  work  so  hard  to  thwart  it. 

Allowing  the  use  of  ethanol  In  reformu- 
lated gasoline  would  make  the  program  more 
flexible  for  refiners,  assure  that  the  environ- 
mental goal  of  reducing  ozone  is  maintained 


and  use  a  renewable,  domestic  resource  to  re- 
duce our  nation's  dangerous  dependence  on 
future  fuel  formulations. 

In  addition.  EPA  should  start  developing 
workable  solutions  to  the  hurdles  your  pro- 
posed regulations  have  created  for  ethanol 
blenders.  I  urge  you  to  revise  the  regula- 
tions. 

Sincerely, 

J.  Dk.s.nis  Hastkrt. 
Member  of  Congress. 


TO    LKGI.SL.Vl'E 
BALANCE     THE 


WE  DO  NUT  M:i;n 

IN      ORDER     TO 
BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzoli] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr,  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
reached  the  lon^  awaited  and  much 
heralded  balanced  budget  week.  If 
there  has  ever  been  a  week  that  has 
been  oversold  and  hyped  beyond  belief, 
this  is  that  week. 

Let  me  try  to  go  back  to  the  start  to 
frame  the  issue.  We  do  not  need,  and 
let  me  say  it  again:  We  do  not  need  to 
adopt  any  balanced  budget  legislation, 
whether  it  is  a  statute  or  an  amend- 
ment, in  order  to  balance  the  budget. 
We  can  balance  the  budget  by  having 
an  enforcement  package  with  teeth  to 
cut  spending  and  raise  revenues,  and 
we  have  to  have,  of  course,  the  intes- 
tinal fortitude,  or,  as  we  say  in  Ken- 
tucky, the  guts,  to  adopt  this  enforce- 
ment package. 

But  once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do 
not  need  to  pass  any  new  legislation. 

The  enforcement  package  would  be 
prickly,  politically  very  potent  and 
highly  controversial,  painful— all  those 
things  definitely.  But  that  is  the  way 
to  balance  a  budget. 

Let  me  go  back  also  for  one  other 
basic  lesson.  If  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  were  adopted  this  week, 
that  would  not  automatically  balance 
the  budget.  Of  course  an  amendment 
would  have  to  go  to  the  States  for  rati- 
fication, and  that  would  take  months, 
maybe  years.  Maybe  it  would  never  be 
ratified.  But  one  way  or  the  other,  if  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  is  adopted 
this  week,  we  do  not  necessarily  and 
automatically  balance  the  budget, 
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I  see  that  we  have  three  options.  One 
is  the  conventional  option  facing  us 
this  week.  As  we  do  so  often  when 
faced  with  a  tough  issue,  we  simply  try 
to  dodge  it  or  finesse  it,  avoid  it.  and 
hope  that  somehow  the  confluence  of 
time  and  events  will  cause  that  to  sort 
of  go  away. 

Now,  we  consider  the  balanced  budg- 
et amendment  first  in  the  committee, 
where  you  only  need  a  majority  vote. 
But  then  the  action  of  the  committee 
has  to  be  ratified  by  the  House,  where 
you  need  two-thirds.  There  is  a  possi- 
bility that  we  could  wrangle  for  hours 
and  go  on  for  this  entire  week,  pass  a 


balanced  budget  amendment  in  the 
committee,  but  not  adopt  it  in  the 
House,  come  up  empty  handed,  wring 
our  hands,  say  how  cruel  fate  is.  ami 
then  maybe  go  back  to  business  at^ 
usual. 

That.  I  think,  would  be  cynical.  I 
think  it  would  be  hypocritical,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  deemed  such  by  the 
people.  I  think  it  would  deepen  the 
cynicism  and  the  concern  people  have, 
disaffection  for  the  way  business  is 
being  done  in  Washington.  I  hope  we 
avoid  that  fate  and  outconie. 

The  second  option  I  think  we  have. 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  somewhat  less  conven- 
tional than  option  No.  1.  and  that  is 
pass  the  Stenholm  balanced  budget 
amendment,  with  all  the  uncertainties 
that  we  have  about  it  as  to  whether  it 
will  work  or  whether  it  might  work  too 
well,  whether  it  will  be  ratified  by  the 
States,  whether  it  will  hurt  the  people 
we  like  to  help  and  help  the  people  we 
would  like  not  to  help.  But  one  way  or 
the  other,  we  could  do  that. 

That  would  be  very  unconventional, 
because  we  seldom  pa.ss  balanced  budg- 
et amendments,  or  any  amendment,  to 
the  Constitution. 

We  could  then— while  it  goes  to  the 
States  for  the  1  year  or  2  years  or 
whatever  it  takes  to  ratify  it — go  back 
to  business  as  usual  and  not  have  any 
awareness  of  where  we  are  in  the  budg- 
et cycle. 

I  would  hope  that  if  it  were  to  be 
passed  we  would  consider  that  frame- 
work, but  it  is  possible  we  would  not. 

The  third  option.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to- 
tally unconventional,  revolutionary, 
but  I  just  humbly  offer  it.  I  think  what 
we  should  really  do  is  to  take  1  week  or 
2  weeks  or  3  weeks  off.  clear  the  deck, 
and.  under  the  of)enness  of  the  most 
open  rule  put  on  this  floor,  the  entire 
Internal  Revenue  Tax  Code  and  all 
spending  in  all  of  the  three  categories 
of  Government,  domestic,  inter- 
national, and  defense,  and  let  this 
House  and  every  Member  in  it  have  a 
go  at  developing  a  deficit  reduction 
package.  See  what  we  could  come  up 
with. 

All  of  the  steps  are  vexatious,  dif- 
ficult, and  painful  for  our  friends  and 
painful  for  all  of  the  special  interests, 
but  I  think  that  this  procedure  would 
give  every  Member  of  Congress  a  real 
feeling  that  he  or  she  was  involved  in 
this,  and.  by  extension,  all  the  people 
of  this  country  would  be  very  much  in- 
volved in  what  we  did. 

We  would  really  be  trying  to  get  to 
the  heart  of  the  issue.  Not  to  pass  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  or  a  bal- 
anced budget  statute,  but  to  really  bal- 
ance the  budget. 

So  I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
have  used  m.v  time,  to  go  back  to  the 
basics.  You  do  not  need  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  balance  the 
budget.  You  do  need  the  intestinal  for- 
titude and  a  package. 

I  hope  at  the  end  of  the  day.  when- 
ever that  day  is.  that  Congress  will 
measure  up  to  that  task. 


ATTITUDES  OF  F^RE.SIDENT  AND 
VICE  PRESIDENT  REGARDING 
U.N,  CONFERENCE  ON  ENVIRON- 
MENT DISAPPOINTING 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore  iMi'. 
McDKiiMOTTi.  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Pouter]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pro- 
foundly disappointed  and  saddened  by 
the  positions  and  actions,  and  most  im- 
portantly, by  the  attitudes  of  my 
President  and  Vice  President  regarding 
the  U.N.  Conference  on  Environment 
.mil  Development  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

UNCED  is  the  largest  conference  of 
nations  ever  held,  bringing  together 
over  10.000  delegates  from  170  nations 
to  set  an  agenda  for  achieving  environ- 
mentally sound  development  all  across 
the  world.  The  desire  for  a  better  qual- 
ity of  life  for  their  people  through  eco- 
nomic development,  and  the  desire  of 
already  developed  nations  for  conserva- 
tion of  the  world's  ecosystems  and  re- 
sources, has  led  to  this  remarkable 
jjathering.  With  5.000  non-govern- 
mental organizations  present,  thou- 
sands of  experts  and  observers.  30.000 
people  in  all.  the  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance of  this  uii'lertaking  cannot  be 
overestimated. 

Our  negotiatoi-s  have  worked  with 
their  counterparts  for  the  better  part 
of  2  years  at  numerous  preparatory 
conferences  to  develop  broad  agree- 
ment on  conventions  on  climate 
change  and  biodiversity,  on  the  lan- 
guage of  a  Rio  Declaration,  on  an 
.Agenda  for  sustainable  development 
and  the  relationship  between  North 
and  South— the  Temperates  and  the 
Tropics— and  a  statement  of  forest 
preservation  principles.  People  from 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Energy. 
the  EPA.  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  and  many,  many  other 
U  .S.  departments  and  agencies,  covered 
themselves  and  our  country  with  glory 
and  respect,  by  their  hard  work  and 
diligence  in  these  negotiations. 

Unfortunately,  those  in  the  White 
House  have  not.  With  communism  dead 
in  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union 
in  pieces.  United  States  influence  in 
the  world  is  at  its  zenith.  But  his  ad- 
visers have  had  the  President  duck  the 
mantel  of  world  leadership,  play  do- 
mestic politics  with  the  future  of  life 
on  the  planet,  and  appear  to  all  the 
world  to  be  a  man  without  understand- 
ing, sensitivity  or  concern,  and  per- 
haps, most  significantly,  without  a 
trace  of  vision. 

Appearing  to  put  his  finger  to  the  po- 
litical wind,  the  President  declared 
that  any  agreement  limiting,  even  mi- 
nutely, carbon  dioxide  emissions  dur- 
ing this  decade  or  recognizing  that  the 
host  country  has  any  intellectual  prop- 
erty right  in  its  own  forest  products 
would  cost  American  jobs.  This.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  infinitely  demogogic  and 
domestic     policy     without     a     clue- 


clueless.  The  central  thesis  of  the  en- 
tire conference  is  that  economic  devel- 
opment and  the  environment  must  go 
hand  in  hand.  The  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  also  opposing  our  competitors 
agreeing,  outside  of  the  climate  change 
convention,  to  specific  CO;  goals,  put 
the  he  to  a  primary  concern  about  pro- 
tecting U.S.  jobs. 

This  Ignorant  approach  also  demeans 
the  depth  of  understanding  and  com- 
mitment of  American  business  to  envi- 
ronmentally sound  development.  I  am 
privileged  to  represent  in  Congress 
thousands  of  leaders  of  business  and  in- 
dustry. With  few  expectations,  these 
are  men  and  women  of  sensitivity  to 
the  necessary  relationship  between 
economic  growth  and  environmental 
protection.  They  are  people  who  care 
deeply  about  the  effects  of  their  indus- 
tries upon  the  environment,  and  about 
the  kind  of  planet  their  children  and 
grandchildren  will  inherit.  They  are 
people  of  vision  who  expect  the  same  of 
those  who  govern  them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I've  just  returned  from 
4  days  at  the  UNCED  Conference  as  an 
official  delegate  of  our  country.  Be- 
cause of  the  actions  and  rhetoric  fromi 
the  White  House  denigrating  the  pur- 
poses and  directions  of  the  conference. 
and  pulling  the  rug  from  under  our  del- 
egation chief.  Bill  Reilly.  anti-Amer- 
ican sentiment  is  strong.  It  was  ter- 
ribly important  that  members  were 
there  to  diffuse  it  and  provide  some 
balance,  but  opportunity  for  our  coun- 
try remains. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  stage  at  Rio  on 
which  the  President  will  appear  next 
Friday,  is  perhaps  the  largest  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  If  he  goes  down  to  Rio  to 
address,  not  the  world,  but  the  U.S. 
electorate:  if  his  speech  plays  to  votes 
in  November  rather  than  understand- 
ing for  people  throughout  the  world 
yearning  for  a  better  life:  if  he  plays  to 
economic  fears  and  sets  the  United 
States  against  the  world:  it  will  be  dis- 
astrous diplomacy,  but  even  worse  poli- 
tics. 

The  people  of  America,  as  well  as 
people  everywhere,  are  starved  for 
leadership,  famished  for  inspiration. 
The  antithesis  of  leadership  and  inspi- 
ration is  cynicism,  the  belief  that  you 
can  manipulate  people  by  playing  to 
their  fears  and  forebodings. 

Show  cynicism  the  door.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Throw  off  those  who  would  cast 
you  as  the  niggling  naysayer  rather 
than  the  world  statesman.  Inspire  us 
and  lead  us.  Mr.  President,  make  us 
proud  in  Rio. 


PORK  AND 
BUDGET 


TIME  TO  CUT  THE 
PASS     BALANCED 
AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  R.w]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  citizens  of  the  Third  Con- 


gressional District  of  Georgia  are  tell- 
ing me  that  it  is  time  to  cut  the  pork 
and  to  pass  House  Joint  Resolution  290. 
the  Stenholm  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. 

They  are  concerned.  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  we  owe  $3.8  trillion,  as  can  be  seen 
on  this  chart  here.  They  are  concerned 
that  we  have  a  deficit  shortfall  of  over 
S350  billion.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  con- 
cerned that  we  are  concerned  that  we 
are  paying  $26  million  per  hour  m  in- 
terest on  this  debt.  They  tell  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  they  do  not  like  the 
rhetoric  that  they  are  hearing  from  a 
lot  of  our  Members  here  who  are  pos- 
turing to  sabotage  this  resolution,  the 
•Stenholm  balanced  budget  amendment. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  what  I  want  to 
speak  on.  House  Joint  Resolution  290. 
the  Stenholm  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  was  first  elected 
to  Congress— and  long  before  it  was 
popular— I  cosponsored  a  balanced 
budget  amendment,  and  I  have  done  ev- 
erything I  can  to  bring  some  fiscal  san- 
ity back  to  the  Federal  budgeting  proc- 
ess. 

People  do  not  understand  why  every 
.-American  individual,  small  business, 
corporation,  local  and  State  govern- 
ment has  to  balance  their  budget— or 
suffer  the  consequences — while  the 
Federal  Government  can  continue  to 
run  up  an  astronomical  debt,  which 
currently  stands  at  $3.8  trillion. 

As  a  former  small  businessman  for 
over  20  years.  I  agree. 

Some  commentators  have  simply 
blamed  Congress  for  a  lack  official  i"- 
sponsibility.  and  believe  that  a  new 
group  of  legislators  could  miraculously 
end  deficit  spending. 

That  is  a  very  shortsighted  view  and 
does  not  address  the  real  root  of  the 
problem. 

The  Government  that  our  Founding 
Fathers  constructed  continues  to  be 
the  best  that  man  has  ever  created. 
However,  it  calls  for  a  consensus  to 
emerge  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate,  and  the  President  be- 
fore any  measure  becomes  law. 

For  any  spending  bill  to  get  the  nec- 
essary majority  of  218  House  Members. 
51  Senators,  and  1  President,  you  have 
to  have  a  package  that  appeals  to  an 
extremely  wide  range  of  constituents 
from  across  the  Nation. 

If  we  followed  the  suggestion  to  sim- 
ply elect  new  individuals  to  Congress. 
this  new  group  of  public  servants  would 
continue  to  follow  their  mandate  by 
listening  to  their  constituents,  rep- 
resenting their  views,  and  voting  their 
wishes.  Accordingly,  we  would  con- 
tinue to  have  an  unbalanced  budget. 

The  only  way  we  can  require  this  sys- 
tem to  pay  attention  to  the  future  of 
our  entire  country,  and  not  just  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  present,  is  to 
amend  the  very  Constitution  under 
which  we  operate. 

Thomas  Jefferson  advocated  a  bal- 
anced-budget provision  in  the  Constitu- 
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tion.  but  It  unfortunately  was  not  ac- 
cepted. If  we  had  this  provision  from 
the  very  beginnlni?.  we  would  not  be 
faced  with  a  $3.8  trillion  debt  that 
costs  our  Nation  $200  billion  a  year  in 
interest  alone 

If  this  amenilment  clears  both  the 
House  and  Senate,  it  must  be  ratified 
by  three-fourths.  38.  of  the  States  with- 
in 7  years— and  would  become  effective 
2  years  later. 

I  am  very  optimistic  that  once  we  get 
the  debate  out  of  Washington,  the 
States  will  pass  the  measure  within  3 
or  4  years. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
amendment  would  allow  the  phasing  in 
of  changes  geared  to  gradually  reduc- 
ing the  deficit  over  this  time  period, 
rather  than  forcing  the  elimination  of 
the  entire  deficit  in  1  year. 

Once  an  annual  balanced  budget  is 
achieved,  the  work  on  the  $3.8  trillion 
debt  can  begin. 

During  my  tenure  in  Congress,  I  have 
supported  numerous  initiatives  de- 
signed to  rein  in  Federal  spending. 

My  willingness  to  make  the  tough 
choices  to  cut  the  budget  has  earned 
me  the  "watchdog  of  the  Treasury"' 
award  several  times. 

I  voted  for  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  Deficit-Reduction  Act  which  at- 
tacked the  deficit  and  slowed  its 
growth.  Other  legislative  initiatives 
have  been  well-intentioned,  including 
the  Economic  Budget  Act  of  1990  which 
is  working  to  a  degree. 

Unfortunately,  the  easy  way  out  of 
adding  to  the  deficit  still  remains  for 
Congress  and  the  administration. 

I  firml.v  believe  we  must  have  the 
power  of  the  Constitution  to  balance 
the  budget.  This  constitutional  provi- 
sion will  require  the  entire  Nation  to 
make  the  hard  choices  needed  to  bal- 
ance our  Federal  budget. 

Without  it.  the  people  of  the  various 
congressional  districts  and  the  States 
will  continue  to  present  and  advocate 
well-intentioned  spending  plans,  and 
Congress  and  the  President  will  con- 
tinue to  support  more  spending  and 
more  unbalanced  budgets. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  point  out  to  those  who 
do  not  believe  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  necessary  that  had  we 
enacted  such  an  amendment  when  I 
first  advocated  one  12  years  ago,  our 
public  debt  would  be  half  of  what  it  is 
now. 
We  cannot  afford  to  wait  any  longer. 
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EVENTS  IN  BOSNIA-HERCEGOVINA 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDER.M(yrT).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the.  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  BENTt.EY]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLP:y  .Mr  Speaker,  many 
things  are  happening  in  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina  that  are  receiving  little,  if 


any.  media  attention  here  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  I  would  like  to  take  some 
time  here  today  to  inform  you  of  just 
one  of  them. 

The  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  has  been  active  in  trying  to 
gain  the  release  of  an  estimated  3.000 
Serbian  civilians— men.  women,  and 
children— who  were  fleeing  the  fighting 
in  Bosnia  and  who  have  been  placed  in 
a  detention  camp  in  Odzak.  Their 
plight,  unlike  that  of  the  Moslem  refu- 
gees being  held  hostage  by  the  Serbs, 
has  not  even  been  mentioned  by  the 
U.S.  State  Deptirtment.  In  addition, 
several  thousand  Serbian  women  and 
children,  according  to  the  New  York 
Times  on  June  4,  were  held  in  a  rail- 
road tunnel  near  the  village  of  Bradina 
in  Bosnia.  Their  current  whereabouts 
are  unknown.  No  one  seems  to  care. 

The  detention  camp  in  Odzak,  by  the 
sound  of  it,  is  similar  to  those  in  Cro- 
atia which  were  mentioned  in  the  33- 
page  Helsinki  Watch  letter  that  was 
sent  to  Croatian  President  Franjo 
Tudjman  back  in  February. 

In  fact,  with  the  presence  of  troops 
from  the  Republic  of  Croatia  in  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina  according  to  the  United 
Nations  and  numerous  media  sources.  I 
am  sure  that  this  camp  follows  the 
same  p^ittern. 

A  Serbian  group  from  Bosnia 
Posavina  appealed  to  me  to  help  with 
the  Serbs  being  held  in  Odzak.  I  would 
like  to  read  some  excerpts  from  their 
letter: 

Amonif  these  4,000  Serb  peasants  there  are 
man.v  women  and  children,  old  people,  sick 
and  feeble  folk.  They  were  deceived  and 
tricked  after  being  surrounded  from  all  sides 
for  twenty  days  by  the  Croatian  regular 
army  from  the  Stale  of  Croatia  and  local 
Ustashe  and  then  imprisoned  them  in  a  con- 
centration camp  in  Odzak  where  they  have 
been  detained  since  the  8th  of  May. 

Representatives  of  the  International  Red 
Cross,  who  barely  managed  to  reach  Odzak 
on  the  22nd  of  May.  have  reported  that  the 
imprisoned  Serb  peasants  are  in  a  terrible 
slate.  Apart  from  these  testimonies,  no 
other  contacts  were  possible  with  the  impris- 
oned Serbs  held  in  the  concentration  camp  in 
Odzak.  Inhabiunts  from  the  village  of 
Milosevac  (located  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Bosnia  riven  testify  lo  having  heard  terrible 
cries  coming  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  from  the  direction  of  Odzak. 

The  letter  also  reads: 

We  have  notified  and  informed  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  in  Belgrade  a  number  of 
times  of  these  terrible  events  and  the  assault 
on  the  lives  of  these  4000  people  and  their 
terrible  plight  in  the  concentration  camp  in 
Odzak.  hoping  that  they  could  offer  assist- 
ance as  a  humanitarian  organization  in  sav- 
ing these  innocent  people. 

We  have  appealed  for  their  protection  with 
the  regional  (YOU  EN  PRO  FOUR* 
UNPROFOR  headquarters  in  Belgrade. 

Appeals  were  broac'cast  over  radio  and  tel- 
evision stations  and  through  the  TANJUG 
news  agency  and  through  the  press  to  save 
these  Innocent  Serb  farmers. 

The  Holy  Sinod  of  the  Serbian  Orthodox 
Church  also  appealed  to  the  world  to  help 
and  save  these  innocent  and  unjustly  impris- 
oned people. 


Hy  the  assistance  of  the  International  Red 
Cross  Organization  on  the  27th  of  May  a  hun- 
dred of  the  imprisoned  peasants  over  60  years 
old  were  released  and  they  testify  of  un- 
thinkable tortures  these  innocent  people  are 
exposed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  account  that 
I  mentioned  earlier  was  the  focus  of  an 
article  in  the  June  4.  New  York  Times 
under  the  headlines  "Serbs  Say  Muslim 
Slav  and  Croatian  Gunmen  Killed  Ci- 
vilians in  6  Villages.  '  I  quote  from  the 
article: 

Sarajevo.  Basnia  and  Hercegovina,  June 
3rd— In  accounts  that  appeared  to  confirm 
that  atrocities  against  civilians  are  being 
committed  by  all  sides  In  the  ethnic  war 
here.  Serbs  from  a  mountainous  area  outside 
Sarajevo  said  today  that  Muslim  Slav  and 
Croatian  gunmen  swept  through  at  least  six 
villages  in  the  region  last  week,  executing 
Serbian  men  after  they  had  been  forced  to 
kneel  and  recite  the  Muslim  incantation 
"God  is  Great." 

The  Serbs  also  said  the  attackers  looted 
and  burned  their  homes,  then  rounded  up 
large  numbers  of  survivors  and  forced  them 
to  spend  3  to  five  days  in  a  darkened,  damp 
railroad  tunnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  in  Bosnia 
can  be  at  best  characterized  as  mass 
confusion.  There  is  more  than  enough 
blame  to  go  around  and  there  must  be 
concern  from  each  and  every  ethnic 
group. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  before,  the 
killing  must  stop,  and  a  negotiated  po- 
litical settlement  must  be  reached. 
Muslim.  Croat,  and  Serb  populations  in 
Bosnia-Hercegovina  are  all  suffering 
from  this  senseless  killing. 


ARE  forp:ic;n  hank.^  committed 

TO   us.   LKNDINC? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr  .Annunzio)  is 
recogni;'i-ii  fur  .'i  minutc-s 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  m  this  House  about  the  credit 
crunch — the  failure  of  banks  to  loan  money  to 
creditworthy  customers  An  aspect  ol  the  cred- 
it crunch  has  received  little  atlention.  and  that 
IS  the  lack  of  commitment  on  the  part  of  large 
foreign  banks  in  this  country  to  lend  money 
The  reluctance  of  foreign  banks  to  lend  funds 
back  into  this  country  has  contributed  to  the 
credit  crunch. 

Today  foreign  banks  hold  24  percent  of  the 
banking  assets  in  the  United  States  This  per- 
centage has  risen  dramatically  since  1981. 
when  they  controlled  only  15  percent  The 
growth  of  foreign  banks  is  having  a  detrimen- 
tal impact  on  our  domestic  economy  because 
these  banks  are  actually  decreasing  the  per- 
centage of  loans  that  they  hold  as  assets. 

In  general,  large  foreign  banks  located  in 
the  United  States  have  much  lower  loan-to- 
asset  ratios  than  domestic  financial  institu- 
tions, regardless  of  the  economic  climate.  The 
ratio  measures  the  amount  of  loans  a  bank 
holds  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  its  total  as- 
sets. During  the  current  recession  the  discrep- 
ancy has  become  even  greater  The  difference 
in  loan-to-asset  ratios  between  domestic  and 
foreign  banks  has  greatly  exacerbated  the  re- 
cent credit  crunch 


Before  the  credit  crunch,  large  foreign  banks 
lagged  tx?hind  domestic  banks  with  respect  to 
ioan-to-asset  ratios.  In  1988,  large  American 
banks  with  assets  over  SlO  billion  had  an  ag- 
gregate loan-to-asset  ratio  of  62  percent.  In 
other  words.  62  cents  of  every  dollar  of  assets 
held  by  these  banks  consisted  to  loans  For- 
eign banks  operating  m  the  United  States  ol  a 
comparable  size,  had  an  aggregate  loan  to 
asset  ratio  of  only  49  percent  For  every  SiO 
in  loans  held  by  an  American  banK.  a  foreign 
bank  of  comparable  size  held  only  57  90  m 
loans 

Even  in  good  economic  times,  a  loan  dif- 
ferential ot  more  than  20  percent  in  not  ac- 
ceptable But  during  the  current  recession,  the 
situation  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  In  1991 . 
the  loan-to-asset  ratio  ol  large  American 
banks  had  dropped  slightly,  down  to  60  per- 
cent. In  contrast,  the  loan-to-asset  ratio  of 
large  foreign  banks  operating  in  the  United 
States  plummeted  to  40  percent  At  these 
rates,  foreign  banks  are  lending  only  two- 
thirds  as  much  as  domestic  institutions.  Now, 
lor  every  310  in  loans  held  by  a  large  United 
States  bank,  a  comparable  foreign  bank  holds 
only  86,66  in  loans. 

The  US,  economy  needs  more  lending  in 
order  to  help  it  recover  from  the  current  reces- 
sion. Both  American  and  foreign  banks  should 
be  meeting  that  need  Foreign  banks  ooerat- 
mg  in  the  United  States  should  not  profit  dur- 
ing Our  good  times,  then  turn  their  backs  on 
us  when  credit  is  needed 

Some  foreign  banks  have  particularly  poor 
records.  The  five  large  foreign  institutions  with 
the  worst  loan-to-asset  ratios  in  ''991  were 
Mitsubishi  Bank  Ltd,.  24  percent.  Bank  of 
Tokyo  Ltd.  Agency,  25  percent;  Credit  Lyon- 
nais.  28  percent:  Fu|i  Bank  Ltd  ,  29  percent; 
and  Sumitomo  Bank  Ltd,.  29  percent 

A  couple  of  these  banks  have  sharply  cut 
back  on  their  lending.  The  Bank  of  Tokyo  has 
the  greatest  loan-toasset  ratio  decline  of  ai! 
the  large  domestic  and  foreign  banks  sur- 
veyed. In  1988,  the  Bank  of  Tokyos  loan-to- 
asset  ratio  was  32  percent.  Three  years  later, 
it  had  fallen  to  25  percent.  This  means  that  in 
1988.  the  institution  held  Si  in  loans  for  every 
S2  in  other  assets  By  1991,  the  Bank  of 
Tokyo  held  S'  m  loans  for  every  S3  in  other 
assets.  Sumitomo  Bank  Ltd,  was  not  far  be- 
hind in  abandoning  United  States  lending  It 
had  the  second  largest  drop  in  loan-to-asset 
ratios,  from  40  percent  to  28  percent.  Again, 
this  means  that  Sumitomo  went  from  loaning 
S4  of  every  SlO  in  assets  to  loaning  only 
S2,80  for  every  SlO  m  assets, 

The  US.  operations  ol  these  institutions 
have  a  significant  effect  on  the  U.S.  economy 
Combined,  their  yearend  1991  assets  in  the 
United  States  are  approximately  equal  to  the 
assets  ol  the  country's  second  largest  institu- 
tion at  the  time.  Bank  of  America.  In  1991. 
Bank  of  America  had  a  loan-to-asset  ratio  of 
74  percent.  If  the  five  institutions  above 
matched  that,  they  would  have  made  an  addi- 
tional S46-8  billion  in  loans  in  1991. 

The  United  States  gives  foreign  banks  na- 
tional treatment.  Foreign  banks  are  given  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  domestic  banks. 
Many  countries  do  not  reciprocate  with  na- 
tional treatment  for  our  financial  institutions. 
This  IS  something  that  the  conference  commit- 
tee on  fair  trade  in  financial  services  is  work- 


ing to  remedy  by  giving  the  Treasury  the  abil- 
ity to  restrict  the  banking  activities  of  institu- 
tions from  countries  which  do  not  attord  na- 
tional treatment. 

At  the  very  least.  Americans  should  benefit 
from  the  business  done  by  foreign  financial  in- 
stitutions located  on  our  shores  Large  foreign 
banks  operating  here  should  provide  and  fa- 
cilitate business  for  US.  companies  and  citi- 
zens. Low  loan-to-asset  ratios,  such  as  the  24 
percent  ratio  of  Mitsubishi  Bank,  indicates  a 
lack  of  commitment  to  the  United  Stales  In- 
stead these  banks  are  not  serving  the  credit 
needs  of  the  United  States,  and  may  be  ac- 
cepting deposits  here  that  are  going  to  their 
home  countries  to  make  loans  there 

Large  foreign  banks  operating  in  the  United 
States  must  do  business  with  U.S.  borrowers, 
as  well  as  with  US.  depositors.  That  means 
providing  credit  to  the  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses which  both  need  and  quality  for  loans. 
If  this  IS  not  the  case,  then  Congress  should 
reconsider  its  policy  of  national  treatment 


ON  THE  REPUBLICAN 
REGULATORY  RELAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  DEL.^Y]  is  rec- 
I'Ljnized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DELAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
take  the  well  to  run  another  leg  of  the 
Republican  regulatory  relay.  By  now. 
neither  the  public  nor  my  colleagues 
.-~houhl  be  surprised  at  today's  example 
iif  another  inane  impediment  handi- 
capping the  ability  of  American  busi- 
nesses to  compete  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Labor  Department's 
Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Ad- 
ministration created  the  Hazard  Com- 
munication Standard  in  1987.  The  m- 
tiMU  of  the  standard  wa.s  to  provide  a 
way  for  employees  to  understand  the 
hazards  of  materials  they  deal  with  at 
the  workplace. 

The  standard  requires  employers  to 
keep  records  in  the  form  of  material 
safety  data  sheets  or  MSDS's.  on  all 
potentially  hazardous  materials  with 
which  employees  may  come  into  con- 
tact at  work.  The  employees  must  then 
Vie  trained  about  the  potential  hazards 
of  the  materials.  Further,  the  MSDS'.s 
m'jst  he  kept  on  all  job  sites  for  ref- 
ereni.e  should  an  employee  need  treat- 
ment after  exposure  to  a  hazardous  ma- 
terial. 

While  you"re  thinking  this  all  sounds 
reasonable  and  appropriate,  let  me  de- 
sci'ibe  to  you  the  experience  of  Richard 
Rosenow.  the  president  of  the  National 
Roofing  Contractors  A.ssociation. 

The  list  of  potentially  hazardous  ma- 
terials included  such  substances  as 
charcoal,  wood  dust,  and  oxygen. 

The  danger  involved  with  exposure  to 
I  hai'coal  stems  from  the  possible  pro- 
longed breathing  of  charcoal  dust 
which  can  lead  to  a  deleterious  physio- 
logical disorder  diagnosed  by  OSHA  as 
the  phenomenon  of— coughing.  The 
M.sDS  tells  us  that  the  individual  that 
finds  himself  in  this  perilous  situation 
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should,  and  I  quote — seek  air.  Further. 
if  any  charcoal  is  spilled,  the  pre- 
scribed remedy  is  to — sweep  up. 

Let  me  tell  you  now  about  the  M.SDS 
on  wood  dust.  According  to  the  MSDS. 
wood  dust  comes  from  particles  gen- 
erated by  any  manual  or  mechanical 
cutting  or  abrasion  process  performed 
on  wood.  Prolonged  contact  with  these 
particles  should  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  you  are  done  la- 
boring through  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  OSHA  uses,  your  first  question 
will  be.  "They  can't  be  talking  about 
.saw  dust,  can  they?"  Y'es,  Mr.  Speaker, 
they're  talking  about  sawdust. 

And  what  do  Federal  regulations  re- 
quire of  employers  in  relation  to  the 
hazardous  substance  known  as  saw- 
dust? It  requires  that  all  workers  be  in- 
formed of  the  hazard.  It  requires  that 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  hazard 
must  be  written  down  and  kept  in  a  file 
at  the  workplace  and  that  both  the 
written  files  and  training  sessions  in- 
clude instructions  for  dealing  with  this 
hazard  when  it  arises. 

And  what  remedy  did  the  experts  at 
OSHA  come  up  with  if  sawdust  comes 
into  contact  with  the  skin']'— wash  the 
skin  with  water.  These  same  experts, 
these  great  receptacles  of  scientific 
wisdom  and  regulatory  finesse  rec- 
ommend the  following  remedial  exer- 
cise— seek  fresh  air. 

The  MSDS  on  oxygen  provides  addi- 
tional enlightening  remedies  to  expo- 
sure. Breathing  oxygen  for  more  than  a 
few  hours  can  be  bad  for  you.  Once 
again,  the  paragons  of  industrial  safe- 
ty, based  on  solid  scientific  data  rec- 
ommend an  antidote — seek  fresh  air. 

MSDS'  exist  for  other  such  hazardous 
materials  as:  Sand,  gravel,  fire  extin- 
guishers, dish  washing  liquid,  and 
water. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let's  remember  what 
that  means.  It  means  that  for  every 
one  of  those  hazardous  materials  an 
employer  must  keep  complicated 
records  at  every  work  site  and  must 
provide  actual  training  sessions  for 
every  worker  that  may  come  into  con- 
tact with  them. 

The  story  doesn't  end  here.  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  fact  that  is  only  the  tip  of 
the  overregulated  iceberg.  According 
to  Mr.  Rosenow  testifying  before  the 
Task  Force  on  Small  Business,  not 
only  has  he  spent  more  than  60  days,  at 
a  labor  cost  of  $75,000.  training  his  em- 
ployees to  work  with  these  hazardous 
materials,  but  never  once  has  there 
been  an  occasion  to  use  an  MSDS  at 
the  work  site  nor  has  any  employee 
ever  requested  to  see  one. 

While  the  situation  is  similar 
throughout  the  construction  industry, 
the  hazard  communications  standard 
has  the  dubious  honor  of  most  fre- 
quently cited  violations— 60  percent  of 
OSHA  citations  involve  the  hazard 
communications  standard.  Whether  it 
be  paperwork  errors  or  citation,  the 
overzealous  OSHA  compliance  officers 
will  find  something. 
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Ml  Speaker,  clearly  this  standard  is 
in  need  of  revision.  MSDS'  need  to  be 
simplified  and  streamlined  And  Mr 
Speaker,  this  is  not  new.  Some  of  my 
colleagues  approach  me  and  say,  I  can't 
believe  that  you  come  up  with  these 
regulatory  horror  stones— where  do 
you  get  them'.' 

In  this  case.  Mr  Speaker,  the  GAO 
issued  a  report  last  year  on  the  hazard 
ous  communications  standard  statinn 
that  "55  percent  of  employers  who  re- 
ceived MSDS  said  that  most  are  too 
technical  for  the  typical  workers  to  un- 
derstand." The  report  further  found 
that  a  majority  of  the  196  sample  data 
sheets  it  reviewed  to  be  either  ■incom- 
plete or  inadequate" 

Complying  with  the  hazardous  com- 
munications standard  is  forcing  con- 
struction businesses  to  divert  valuable 
time  and  resources  away  from  more 
productive  activities.  What  more  It 
simply  does  not  benefit  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  workers 

Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes  as  I  read 
about  or  receive  briefings  un  the  ludi- 
crous extremes  to  which  overzealous 
regulators  push  American  business.  I 
feel  like  laughing.  This  is  just  some- 
thing funny  about  the  fact  that  Fed 
eral  bureaucrats  find  it  necessary  not 
only  to  inform  employers  that  sub- 
merging a  heail  In  water  for  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time  may  be  bad  for 
one's  health,  but  to  insist  that  employ- 
ers fill  out  forms,  provide  training  ses- 
sions and  issue  reports  to  pass  on  this 
information. 

But  when  the  American  economy  la- 
bors to  sustain  economic  growth  regu- 
lations like  these,  it  stops  being  funny 

When  the  drafters  and  enforcers  of 
these  regulations  receive  Federal  sala- 
ries at  a  time  while  our  deficit  contin- 
ues to  spiral,  it  stops  being  funny. 

When  American  businesses  cannot 
compete  against  their  foreign  counter- 
parts because  they  must  speml  too 
much  money  complying  with  moroni<: 
regulations  it  stops  being  funny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there's  no  question  that 
regulating  water,  sawdust,  pebbles,  and 
sand  is  a  big  joke  but  you  didn't  find 
me  or  America's  builders  laughing. 


AND 
AU- 


NATIONAL  AiiCHl\'KS 

RKCOFtDS     ADMINISTRATION 
THORIZATION 

The  SI'KAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  ordei'  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Wise) 
is  rec  ognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr  WISE  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing the  N.itional  Archives  and  Records  Ad- 
ministration Authori/ation  Act  of  1992  One 
purpose  of  this  leqislation  is  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations tor  the  National  Archives  and 
Records  Administration  and  for  the  National 
Historical  Publications  and  Records  Commis- 
sion tor  fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  and  1996.  In 
addition,  the  bill  includes  a  number  of  legisla- 
tive changes  pertaining  to  the  Archives.  A  brief 
summary  follows 


Section  3  requires  that  any  rule  aflecting 
public  access  to  records  in  the  custody  of  the 
Archivist  can  only  be  adopted  or  amended 
after  notice  and  comment  as  provided  in  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  This  is  a  re- 
sponse to  a  recent  change  in  access  rules  to 
the  motion  picture,  sound  and  video  reading 
room.  New  access  rules  were  promulgated 
without  notice  to  or  consultation  with  any  of 
the  users  of  the  reading  room  The  effect  of 
the  new  rules  was  to  severely  restrict  the  util- 
ity of  the  reading  room  The  new  rules  were 
adopted  m  reliance  on  an  exception  m  the 
APA  that  should  not  have  been  used. 

Section  4(a)  proposes  a  change  in  the  defi- 
nition of  "records"  in  title  44  of  United  States 
Code  The  revised  definition  includes  specific 
references  to  computenzed  and  electronic  in- 
formation While  the  existing  definition  cer- 
tainly covers  digital  data,  it  is  time  to  bring  the 
definition  squarely  into  the  computer  age  The 
new  language  will  resolve  any  lingering  doubts 
about  the  coverage  of  existing  records  laws. 

Ariother  change  in  the  definition  is  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  provision  that  treated  extra  cop- 
ies of  documents  preserved  only  for  conven- 
ience of  reference  as  nonrecord  rriatenal  This 
loophole  in  existing  law  has  t)een  used  by 
agency  oflicials  as  an  excuse  to  remove  clas- 
sified, sensitive,  original  and  other  Govern- 
ment records  when  they  leave  office. 

Last  year,  a  report  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  documented  the  problem  of  removal 
of  papers  by  departing  cabinet  officers  of  the 
Reagan  Administration  The  report  is  titled 
"Federal  Records  Document  Removal  by 
Agency  Heads  Needs  Independent  Oversight ' 
(GAO/GGD-91-117)  The  GAO  found  that  the 
Departments  of  Justice,  State,  and  the  Treas- 
ury did  not  always  know  what  types  of  docu- 
ments were  removed  by  departing  cabinet 
secretaries.  In  two  instances,  agencies  did  not 
know  that  classified  information  had  been  re- 
moved 

GAO  concluded  that  internal  agency  con- 
trols are  insufficient  to  ensure  that  the  Govern- 
ment's interests  are  propedy  protected  be- 
cause no  independent  review  of  documents  is 
routinely  made  before  they  are  removed  Re- 
views, if  made  at  all,  are  done  by  sutxardmates 
who  may  not  be  able  to  challenge  the  deci- 
sions of  departing  agency  officials  GAO  docu- 
mented the  removal  of  papers  by  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger,  former 
Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig,  and  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Donald  Regan. 

GAO  also  found  that  most  agency  heads 
who  take  papers  do  not  pay  for  them  For  ex- 
ample, the  Justice  Department  spent  Si, 400 
to  create  microfilm  copies  of  records  to  make 
it  easier  for  former  Attorney  General  Edwin 
Meese  to  remove  them.  Meese  did  not  reim- 
burse the  agency  for  the  expense  Meese  re- 
moved 278  boxes  of  paper  records  in  addition 
to  1 70  reels  of  microfilm. 

Section  4(b)  responds  to  the  problem  identi- 
fied by  GAO  by  establishing  a  procedure  for 
the  review  of  records  proposed  for  removal  by 
departing  agency  officials  Under  the  legisla- 
tion, the  Archivist  would  be  required  to  review 
any  records  proposed  to  be  removed  by  the 
head  of  an  executive  department.  Records  of 
other  departing  ofticials  could  be  reviewed  by 
the  Archivist  or  by  the  employing  agerKy.  In 
the  absence  of  a  review,  copies  of  records 
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maintained  solely  for  convenience  of  reference 

could  not  be  lawfully  removed 

This  procedure  will  permit  the  reasonable 
and  orderly  removal  of  Federal  records  for 
which  the  government  no  longer  has  a  need. 
The  review  will  also  ensure  that  classified  and 
other  sensitive  Federal  records  will  not  leave 
secure  government  facilities  It  will  prevent  de- 
parting agency  heads  from  taking  every  docu- 
ment that  isn't  nailed  down  Review  by  the  Ar- 
chivist also  avoids  the  conflict  of  interest  that 
now  arises  when  departing  otiicials  decide  for 
themselves  what  papers  they  can  remove. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  gives  the  Archivist  in- 
creased authority  for  interpreting  the  definition 
of  records  under  44  U  S  C  3301  and  tor  car- 
rying out  other  existing  responsibilities  pertain- 
ing to  records  and  records  management 

Section  6  proposes  several  changes  in  the 
operations  of  the  National  Archives  trust  fund. 
The  trust  fund  is  a  revolving  fund  that  runs 
souvenir  shops  at  Archives  facilities  and  han- 
dles requests  for  reproduction  of  documents. 
A  principal  concern  is  the  cost  of  reprcxluction 
of  documents  The  trust  fund  now  charges  25 
cents  a  page  for  providing  ordinary  copies 
and.  until  recently,  it  charged  the  completely 
outrageous  price  ol  35  cents  a  page.  The  fees 
are  higher  than  fees  charged  by  other  agen- 
cies under  the  Freedom  ol  Information  Act, 
and  they  are  even  higher  than  fees  charged 
by  commercial,  for-profit  copying  services 

The  bill  restructures  some  of  the  operations 
of  the  trust  fund  and  requires  that  all  docu- 
ment duplication  be  done  at  a  price  that  does 
not  exceed  cost  In  addition,  the  trust  fund 
would  tie  required  to  provide  fee  waivers  to 
qualified  requesters.  The  trust  fund  would  also 
be  required  to  establish  a  visiting  scholars  pro- 
gram under  which  persons  engaged  in  schol- 
arly research  can  receive  travel  and  lodging 
support  while  using  research  facilities  of  the 
National  Archives.  Excess  funds  already  in  the 
trust  fund  would  be  used  to  find  these  pro- 
grams. The  bill  also  provides  tor  t)etter  con- 
trols and  accountability  of  money  in  the  trust 
fund. 

Section  7  establishes  an  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Electronic  Records  The  purpose  of  the 
committee  is  to  advise  the  Archivist  on  matters 
pertaining  to  the  acquisition,  preservation,  and 
documentation  of  electronic  records,  including 
technical,  policy,  legal,  and  management  is- 
sues This  proposal  grew  out  of  work  done  by 
the  Sutx;ommittee  on  Government  Information. 
Justice,  and  Agriculture,  in  the  iQlst  Con- 
gress. A  report  prepared  by  the  subcommittee 
highlighted  problems  with  the  archival  preser- 
vation of  computer  records  The  report  is 
"Taking  a  Byte  Out  of  History  The  Archival 
Preservation  of  Federal  Computer  Records, " 
House  Report  101-978  (1990) 

Section  8  of  the  bill  establishes  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  National  Archives.  This 
committee  will  advise  the  Archivist  on  all  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Archives  and  re- 
view the  role  of  the  Archives  as  a  leader  and 
resource  for  State  and  local  archivists  This 
proposal  has  developied  out  of  concerns  that 
the  National  Archives  has  grown  too  isolated 
from  those  who  are  affected  by  its  work  and 
from  those  who  look  to  it  for  leadership.  Regu- 
lar consultation  with  outside  parties  will  help  to 
keep  the  activities  of  the  National  Archives  on 
track. 
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Section  9  requires  that  the  Office  of  the 
Federal  Register  develop  a  pilot  program  to 
make  Federal  Register  notices  available 
through  computer  bulletin  boards  or  other  on- 
line access  mechanisms.  At  least  three  Fed- 
eral agencies  would  take  part  in  this  pilot  pro- 
gram Computer  bulletin  boards  oHer  simple 
and  inexpensive  ways  to  provide  access  to 
electronic  documents.  In  the  absence  of  tietter 
online  access  to  the  Federal  Register,  com- 
puter bulletin  boards  offer  a  way  to  provide 
electronic  access  quickly. 

A  computer  bulletin  board  can  be  oper- 
ational within  a  few  weeks.  I  know  this  be- 
cause I  have  hands-on  experience  with  the 
operation  of  a  computer  bulletin  board.  I  am 
the  system  operator  for  the  Federal  whistle- 
tilower  computer  bulletin  board,  202-225- 
5527,  a  bulletin  tx)ard  that  permits  citizens  to 
provide  investigative  leads  on  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse  m  Federal  agencies  and  programs 
directly  and  anonymously  to  a  congressional 
oversight  committee  The  whistleblower  BBS 
has  tx?en  a  great  success  since  it  was  started 
6  months  ago  using  a  surplus  computer  and 
freely  available  software 

Section  10  makes  a  conforming  change  in 
law  relating  to  the  removal  of  records  provi- 
sion in  section  4 

Section  1 1  establishes  a  term  limit  o(  7 
years  for  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States 
and  makes  the  Deputy  Archivist  subject  to 
Presidential  app>ointrnent  and  Senate  con- 
firmation. 

Section  12  increases  the  endowment  re- 
quirement tor  Presidential  Libraries  from  20 
f)ercent  to  40  percent. 

If  there  is  a  common  thread  behind  all  of 
these  proposals  it  is  that  since  the  National 
Archives  was  separated  from  the  General 
Service  Administration,  the  Archives  has  tseen 
operating  with  very  little  outside  input  or  over- 
sight This  has  been  a  mistake.  The  National 
Archives  and  Records  Administration  Author- 
ization Act  of  1992  will  correct  the  lack  of  at- 
tention, make  some  long  overdue  legislative 
changes,  and  bring  the  National  Archives 
more  squarely  into  the  modern  computer  age. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BALANCED 
BUDGET  AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  [Mr.  Orton]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
I'lrie.  having  submitted  a  new  bill  for  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  in  con- 
junction with  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Co.\].  Tomorrow  we  will  be 
discussing  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment at  great  length.  Time,  of  course, 
will  be  allocated  to  many  Members 
who  wish  to  speak,  and  each  Member 
will  have  relatively  little  time.  There 
is  much  more  to  say  about  this  issue 
than  can  be  said  in  a  short  1  or  2  min- 
utes. 

Therefore.  I  am  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity to  rise  this  evening  and  distuss 
the  principles  that  are  found  in  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendments,  discuss  the 
issues  and  the  concepts,  and  outline 
why  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  adopt 


.somewhat  different  language  from  any 
of  the  proposals  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted. 

The  balanced  budget  issue,  of  course. 
is  an  issue  which  many  of  us  came  to 
Congress  with  heavy  on  our  minds,  see- 
ing years  of  SlOO  billion  deficits  and 
now  a  S400  l)ill!on  deficit. 

The  time  has  come.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
us  to  do  something  about  balancing  the 
t'Uiitret  It  has  been  said  often  that  in 
fact  we  do  not  need  a  provision  in  the 
Constitution  to  require  us  to  balance 
the  budget.  That  is  true,  we  do  not 
need  a  requirement  to  tell  us  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  We  could  do  it  on  our 
own.  by  statute.  The  question,  how- 
ever, is  a  question,  a  difference  be- 
tween the  ability  to  balance  the  budget 
and  the  commitment  to  balance  the 
t)udget. 

I  believe  that  in  order  to  get  a  bal- 
anced budget  we  must  have  a  mandate. 
We  must  require  that  Congress  act  to 
balance  the  budget.  We  have  talked 
about  today  a  bill  which  came  forward 
after  the  discharge  petition  was  signed 
bi'inging  out  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  for  a  vote,  a  statutory  al- 
ternative which  was  presented,  which 
we  debated  today  and  voted  on.  I  voted 
in  favor  of  that  statutory  provision. 
.Mthough  that  provision  was  defeated. 
let  me  just  outline  for  the  Members 
what  H.R.  5333  would  have  done. 

That  would  have  required  that  the 
President  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
budget  which,  by  the  year  1998.  would 
be  in  balance.  So  submitting  for  1994. 
1995.  1996.  1997.  and  1998  budgets  would 
require  that  by  1998.  fiscal  year,  the 
budget  would  be  in  balance.  That  is.  I 
believe,  something  which  the  President 
should  do.  However,  if  we  listen  to  the 
President,  it  is  something  that  the 
Pi-esident  has  already  done. 

The  President  suggests  that  in  the 
budget  which  he  submitted  for  1993  it 
actually  achieves  balance  by  1997.  The 
problem  with  the  President's  projected 
balanced  budget  by  1997  is  that  it  is 
based  upon  what  virtually  everyone 
agrees  are  over-optimistic  estimates  of 
revenue. 
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In  fact,  if  you  can  plug  in  whatever 
estimate  of  revenue  you  want,  it  is 
very  easy  to  balance  a  budget.  This 
statute  would  not  change  in  any  way  or 
place  any  requirement  upon  an  actual 
look-back  or  an  actual  balance.  It  is  a 
projection  that  the  President  has  to 
submit. 

Second,  the  Congress  is  required  in 
any  concurrent  budget  resolution 
which  the  Congress  submits  to  submit 
a  balanced  budget  by  the  fiscal  year 
1998  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 
And  the  Rules  Committee  by  this  stat- 
ute would  be  required  to  write  a  rule 
on  any  bill  coming  forth  on  a  concur- 
rent resolution  to  require  a  vote  on 
each  separate  budget.  In  order  to  give 
the  President's  budget  its  due  consider- 
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ation.  the  majority  leader  would  be  re- 
quired to  submit  the  President's  budg- 
et virtually  unchanged,  and  in  fact 
that  budget  would  be  required  to  have 
a  recorded  vote. 

The  Senate,  of  course,  would  always 
be  allowed  to  propose  any  amendment 
on  a  concurrent  resolution  or  a  presi- 
dential budget  concurrent  resolution. 
Social  Security  would  be  taken  off 
budget  for  this  purpose.  Pursuant  to 
the  1990  budget  agreement,  which  is  an 
amendment  to  the  1974  budget  act.  in 
1990  the  Congress  placed  into  law  a  se- 
questration provision  that  if.  in  fact. 
Congress  cannot  balance  the  budget  in 
a  fiscal  year  that  they  must  then  look 
back  and  sequester  from  spending  in 
specific  areas  the  amounts  necessary  to 
balance  the  budget  and  to  eliminate 
the  actual  budget  deficit.  This  bill 
would  in  fact  require  that  final  seques- 
tration under  the  budget  to  outline  the 
budget  deficit,  and  the  budget  year  def- 
icit reduction  would  then,  pursuant  to 
the  statute.  reduce  discretionary 
spending  limits.  That  is  an  attempt  m 
statute  to  set  forth  requirements  t-ak- 
ing  us  to  a  balanced  budget  by  1998.  It 
is  not  the  first  time.  We  can  remember 
back  to  the  Gramm-Rudman  provisions 
which  outlined  a  balanced  budget  by 
this  current  fiscal  year.  We  were  sup- 
posed to  be  at  balance,  and  we  are  now 
at  $400  billion  deficit  in  this  year  and 
projected  to  do  likewise  in  future 
years - 

Tomorrow,  we  are  going  to  take  up  a 
series  of  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. First  of  all  I  understand  we  will 
be  talking  about  an  amendment  raised 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Obey].  The  Obey  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  President  to  submit  a  bal- 
anced budget  unless  the  President 
makes  a  declaration  of  national  eco- 
nomic emergency.  Then  we  would  not 
be  required  to  submit  a  balanced  budg- 
et, if  the  Congress  by  majority  vote 
concurred  with  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation to  spend  beyond,  to  in- 
crease the  budget  authorization  and 
spend  beyond  receipts. 

However,  section  No.  2  limits  the 
Congress  and  says  that  the  Congress  in 
no  case  can  approve  a  budget  with 
higher  amounts  of  total  expenditure 
than  recommended  by  the  President  for 
that  fiscal  year.  That  particular  provi- 
sion will  cause  me  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  this  budget 
amendment.  because  by  limiting 
Congress's  ability  to  approve  a  budget 
m  greater  amount  than  what  the  Presi- 
dent recommends  we  have  turned  over 
the  power  of  the  purse  from  the  Con- 
gress to  the  Executive,  which  I  believe 
violates  the  basic  separation  of  powers 
provisions  in  the  Constitution,  and 
turns  over  one  of  those  powers  reserved 
to  the  Congress,  that  is  the  power  of 
the  purse.  Take,  for  instance,  the  ex- 
ample where  Congress  generated  $1.5 
trillion  of  revenue,  but  the  President 
proposed  spending  only  $1.3  trillion  of 
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n-vcnue.  Consriess  could  not  spend  even 
the  revenue  avaihible  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  detuit  sp^'mling.  This  would 
limit  the  Congress's  ability  to  even 
spend  the  revenues  that  Congress  has 
generated.  And  so  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  inappropriate  to  turn  over  the 
power  of  the  purse  to  the  President, 
and  that  specifUally  would  cause  me  to 
vote  against  the  Obey  amendment. 

The  Obey  amendment  goes  on  to 
waive  these  provisions  for  any  year  in 
which  there  is  a  declaration  of  war.  It 
defines  all  receipts  as  all  receipts  ex- 
cept that  from  borrowing  and  defense 
expenditures  as  all  expenditures  except 
for  payment  of  principal  debt.  The  Con- 
gress would  have  power  to  enforce  this 
amendment,  and  it  would  become  en- 
acted immediately  upon  ratification. 
That  also  would  give  no  time  period  to 
bring  the  budget  into  balance. 

Suppose  this  were  ratified  through 
special  sessions  of  legislatures  in  38 
States  within  the  next  3  to  6  months. 
We  would  then  be  required  the  very 
next  year  to  have  a  balanced  budget. 

So  obviously  there  are  problems  with 
the  Obey  amendment.  It  is  our  view 
that  the  Obey  amendment  is  being  sub- 
mitted for  the  purpose  of  offering 
cover,  political  cover  to  people  who 
want  to  vote  for  an  amendment,  an 
amendment  which  cannot  pass  and  be- 
come law.  I  hope  that  is  not  the  case, 
but  I  cannot  vote  for  that  particular 
amendment. 

There  will  be  two  other  amendments, 
as  I  understand,  although  I  have  not 
seen  the  wording  of  those  amendments 
submitted  under  the  rule  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tex.is  [.Mr  B.^RTON]  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Fish).  These  amendments  would  seek 
to  increase  the  percentage  of  majority 
necessary  in  the  House  to  increase  rev- 
enues. We  would  he  ref4uired  to  have  a 
three- fifths  majority  under  the  Barton 
amendment  in  order  to  increase  reve- 
nues, and  under  the  Fish  amendment 
or  the  K.vl  amendment  we  would  be  re- 
quired to  limit  expenditures  to  a  per- 
centage of  gross  national  product,  two 
ideas  which  we  will  have  debate  on  to- 
morrow, but  ideas  which  I  believe  are 
inappropriate  to  place  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

We  then  get  to  the  Stenholm  amend- 
ment. The  Stenholm  amendment,  as 
previously  drafted,  would  be  based 
upon  an  agreement  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  to  agree  upon  es- 
timated receipts,  and  then  limit  the 
amount  of  expenditures  that  Congress 
could  spend  or  appropriate  to  the  esti- 
mated receipts.  This  I  believe  is  an 
error  and  could  not  be  enforceable  and 
will  throw  the  determination  into  the 
courts.  What  happens  if  there  is  no 
agreement  on  receipts''  Therefore, 
through  negotiation  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  it  has  been  agreed  that 
the  Stenholm  amendment  will  be 
changed,  so  now  there  is  an  outright 
requirement  that  total  outlays  for  any 
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fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  total  re- 
ceipts for  that  fiscal  year.  I  believe 
that  is  the  appropriate  statement  rath- 
er than  relying  on  receipts. 

It  goes  on,  however,  to  say  unless, 
and  here  is  the  out.  this  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  waiver  for  this  amendment, 
unless  three-fifths  of  the  whole  number 
of  each  House  provide  by  law  for  a  spe- 
cific excess  of  outlays  over  receipts. 
That  requirement  is  the  only  enforce- 
ment mechanism  in  the  Stenholm 
amendment,  a  requirement  of  a  three- 
fifths  majority,  to  No.  1,  approve  ex- 
penditures in  excess  of  receipts;  or  No. 
2.  as  stated  in  section  2.  to  increase  the 
public  debt  would  require  a  three-fifths 
majority;  and  No.  3,  under  the  Sten- 
holm amendment  again  would  require 
the  President  to  submit  a  balanced 
budget,  which  there  is  very  little  dis- 
agreement with. 

Four  would  require  no  increase  in 
revenue  except  by  a  majority  vote 
rather  than  three-fifths.  Most  believe 
that  it  is  proper  and  appropriate  to  re- 
tain a  majority  vote  for  increasing  rev- 
enues. 
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Congress  could  waive  this  under  a 
declaration  of  war  or  in  time  of  an 
undeclared  war  but  a  militar.v  conflict 
which  causes  eminent  or  serious  mili- 
tary threat  to  the  national  security, 
and  Congress  shall  enforce  and  imple- 
ment this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation which  may  rely  on  estimates  of 
outla.ys  and  receipts. 

Everyone  recognizes  that  a  budget  is 
a  plan.  It  is  an  estimate  for  the  future, 
an  estimate  of  receipts  and  an  estimate 
of  expenditures.  You  cannot  budget 
without  using  estimates. 

The  problem  that  I  have  with  the 
Stenholm  bill  is  there  is  no  enforce- 
ment mechanism  if  in  fact  our  receipts 
fall  short  of  what  projected  revenues 
are  in  the  budget  or  if  our  expenditures 
exceed  what  projected  expenditures  are 
in  the  budget. 

Now,  lest  anyone  think  that  we  are 
fairly  good  at  projecting  revenues  and 
expenditures,  let  me  submit  from  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  the 
amounts  from  1980  through  1991  of  the 
revenue  shortfall.  This  is  projected  rev- 
enues compared  to  actual  revenues.  We 
overprojected  revenues  by  an  average 
of  $20.6  billion  per  year  through  that  11 
years.  We  underprojected  spending,  in 
other  words,  we  spent  more  than  we 
projected  we  would  spend  by  an  aver- 
age of  $24.1  billion  per  year.  In  other 
words,  if  we  looked  from  1980  to  1991 
and  look  at  the  budgets  that  we  pro- 
jected, our  estimates  which  we  are 
going  to  rely  upon  under  this  amend- 
ment, if  we  look  at  those  projected  es- 
timates, we  over  the  last  10  years  have 
averaged  a  $45  billion  error  per  year. 

What  happens  under  this  amendment 
if,  in  fact,  we  continue  to  project  reve- 
nues and  expenditures  as  we  did  over 
the  last  decade?  We  fall  short  $45  bil- 


lion. The  amendment  requires  that  ac- 
tual outlays  cannot  exceed  actual  re- 
ceipts. Therefore,  we  have  violated  a 
provision  of  the  Constitution,  because 
our  projections  did  not  meet  our  reve- 
nues. 

Now  what  happens?  Nothing  under 
the  amendment  except  for  the  fact  that 
if  we  arc  going  to  increase  the  debt  and 
borrow  the  money  to  pay  for  it,  we 
need  a  three-fifths  majority.  What  hap- 
pens if  we  do  not  get  a  three-fifths  ma- 
jority'' We  cannot  increase  the  debt. 
Then  what  do  you  do?  Then  you  have 
to  increase  revenues  or  decrease  spend- 
ing. Suppose  you  cannot  get  a  50-p>er- 
cent  majority,  51  percent,  to  increase 
revenues?  What  happens"  What  hap- 
pens if  you  cannot  get  an  agreement  to 
cut  spending?  We  find  ourselves  in  a 
constitutional  crisis. 

The  courts  then  have  to  determine 
where  do  we  cut  spending;  where  do  we 
raise  revenues. 

I  believe  that  a  better  approach  lies 
in  the  approach  that  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  and  I  have 
submitted  as  a  bill  today  which  would. 
very  similar  to  the  Stenholm  amend- 
ment, ver.y  similar  to  the  Obey  amend- 
ment, to  the  other  amendments  being 
filed,  would  first  of  all  require  that 
total  outlays  of  the  United  States  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  total 
receipts  for  that  fiscal  year,  and  also 
requires  the  President  to  submit  a  bal- 
anced budget  wherein  total  outlays  do 
not  exceed  total  receipts.  However,  our 
provision  would  actually  have  a 
lookback  to  compivre  reality  with  esti- 
mates. We  would  look  back,  and  for 
any  fiscal  year  in  which  actual  outlays 
exceed  actual  receipts,  the  Congress 
would  required  to  provide  by  law  for  re- 
payment of  the  excess  in  the  ensuring 
fiscal  year. 

That  means  that  we  retain  control  of 
the  power  of  the  purse,  and  we  have  to 
make  the  tough  decisions  of  where  you 
cut  spending  or  where  you  increase  rev- 
enues. We  do  so  through  a  majority 
vote,  not  a  supermajority.  a  majority 
vote,  but  if  we  fail  to  do  so,  then  we 
bring  into  effect  the  sequestration  pro- 
visions of  the  1990  budget  agreement 
which  says  that  if  Congress  adjourns 
without  providing  for  such  a  repay- 
ment within  15  days  after  the  adjourn- 
ment to  end  the  session,  there  shall  be 
a  sequestration  of  outlays  to  eliminate 
a  budget  deficit.  That  attempts  to  keep 
the  courts  out  of  it.  We  determine,  if 
we  want  to  go  home  without  solving 
the  problem,  there  will  be  an  auto- 
matic hard  sequestration  of  outlays. 

We  have  to  realize  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  more  than  just  a  business 
economy  or  a  household  economy.  We 
are  dealing  with  a  national  econom.v, 
an  economy  which  might  be  upset  by 
war  or  any  other  unforeseeable  cir- 
cumstance. 

This  body,  this  Government,  must  re- 
tain the  flexibility  to  continue  to  oper- 
ate, to  influence  the  economy  through 


legislation  and,  therefore,  our  provi- 
sion provides  that  the  article  may  be 
waived  for  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
Congress  provides  by  law  with  a  major- 
ity of  the  whole  Members,  that  is  a 
constitutional  majority  of  both  Houses 
on  a  rollcall  vote;  however,  that  waiver 
would  be  subject  to  veto  by  the  Presi- 
dent. So  it  would  require  an  agreement 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  the 
President  that  the  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances necessitate  a  waiver  of  this 
article. 

Finally,  in  defining  total  receipts, 
again,  total  receipts  would  be  all  those 
except  those  receipts  derived  from  bor- 
rowing, and  total  expenditures  would 
be  all  of  those  except  for  payment  of 
debt,  but  we  go  Just  one  step  further  m 
our  amendment  in  that  we  do  kind  of  a 
chapter  11  reorganization  of  the  United 
States  debt.  We  say  that  the  excesses 
of  the  past  for  which  we  have  had  to 
borrow  money,  those  amounts  we  have 
borrowed,  we  have  fixed  debt.  The  re- 
payment of  that  debt,  principal  and  in- 
terest, would  not  be  considered  an  out- 
lay for  debt  which  is  incurred  prior  to 
the  ratification  of  this  amendment,  but 
for  any  debt  incuned  subseijuent  to 
ratification  of  this  amendment,  it 
would,  in  fact,  be  included  in  total  out- 
lays, and  the  purpose  for  this  approach 
is.  No.  1.  we  have  S200  billion  of  debt 
right  now.  If  we  can  balance  everything 
else  coming  in  and  everything  going 
out  toda.y  absent  the  debt,  absent  the 
interest  on  the  debt,  freeze  that  and  re- 
quire that  from  now  on  we  will  not  be 
increasing  the  debt;  if  we  do  increase 
the  debt  in  the  future,  that  increased 
debt  must  be  paid  for  out  of  outlays 
under  the  Budget  Act,  and,  therefore. 
we  would  have  to  either  find  spending 
cuts  or  additional  revenues  or  both.  We 
would  have  to  find  some  mechanism  to 
pay  for  those  increased  expenditures 
for  principal  and  interest  on  new  debt. 

Also,  we  would  then  be  required  to 
find  some  mechanism  of  paying  foi-  it 
on  the  debt.  That  mechanism  can  be  ei- 
ther through  additional  spending  cuts 
and  genei-ating  budget  surpluses,  it 
could  come  from  additional  sources  of 
revenue,  or  additional  growth.  It  would 
also  come  from  refinancing  the  debt. 
But  if  we  chose  to  refinance  the  debt, 
that  would  be  new  debt.  and.  therefore. 
would  come  as  a  total  dutlay  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

This  also  provides  for  the  oppor- 
tunity, which  none  of  the  other  amend- 
ments provide  for.  what  is  called  a  cap- 
ital budget.  Why  is  that  critical'' 

There  are  valid  purposes  for  public 
dfb!  .States  issue  bonding  mechanisms 
,ui(i  borrow  money  to  build  schools  and 
Hiti.istructure.  Businesses  borrow 
money  to  acquire  hard  assets,  fixed  as- 
set.s.  P'amilies  borrow  money  to  buy 
hdmi-h.  I  believe  there  is  legitimate 
imi  ;i(ise  for  borrowing  money. 

This  provision,  this  article,  would 
.illow  us  to  determine  by  law  in  this 
body  what  those  legitimate  purposes 
may  be. 
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But  It  would  also  require  us  to  be  fis- 
cally responsible  so  that  as  we  borrow 
that  money  and  spend  it  on  infrastruc- 
ture or  fixed  assets,  as  we  spend  it  on 
the  legitimate  public  purpose,  at  the 
same  time  we  are  going  to  have  to 
identify  w'hen  and  how  we  are  going  to 
pay  the  principal  and  interest  on  that 
debt  borrowed.  It  should  be  in  my  opin- 
ion pro-rated  out  over  the  life  of  the 
asset  itself,  but  this  would  provide  for 
a  capital  budget  opportunity, 

I  see  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  risen, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr,  Cox], 

Mr.  COX  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Utah,  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  want  to  begin  by  com- 
mending the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Orton]  for  the  effort  he  has  put  forth 
in  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  man.v 
ideas  that  have  been  pi'oposed  in  terms 
of  trying  to  bring  this  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget  into 
focus  here  in  the  House,  recognizing 
some  of  the  problems  with  each  of  the 
proposals  that  have  been  made  and  try- 
ing to  bring  together  an  idea  that 
might  best  resolve  those  problems, 
even  though  we  recognize  as  relatively 
new  .Members  of  this  body  that  this 
proposal  that  we  have  may  in  fact  not 
be  considered  as  this  process  goes  for- 
ward. 

We  remain  hopeful  and  I  very  much 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Utah  for 
the  work  that  he  has  done  to  bring  to- 
gether Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  really  recognize  where  the 
problems  lie  and  what  we  might  do  to 
confront  them, 

I  thought.  Mr,  .Speaker,  it  might  be 
helpful  to  share  with  you  one  of  the 
reasons  that  I  actually  became  a  can- 
didate for  Congress.  I  repi-esent  a  dis- 
trict that  has  been  historically  vei'y 
Republican.  The  odds  against  my  elec- 
tion were  very  high.  In  fact  they  were 
similar  to  the  problems  that  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Utah,  faced 
when  he  decided  to  run.  One  of  the 
main  motivations  that  led  me  to 
confront  those  odds  wa.s.  interestingly 
enough.  I  read  a  book  written  by 
former  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  in  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. David  Stockman.  "The 
Triumph  of  Politics,"  In  his  book  he 
talked  about  how  we  had  half  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  early  1980's  where  we  cut 
taxes,  but  no  adjustment  was  made  in 
spending  to  in  fact  deal  with  the  re- 
duced receipts  that  this  Government 
had.  In  fact,  there  were  significant  in- 
ci'eases  on  the  defense  side  at  that  time 
which  caused  many  of  the  deficits  that 
we  are  now  facing. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  total  debt  in  this 
country  today  as  we  speak  is  almost  $4 
trillion.  As  I  travel  around  my  district. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  that  the  people  of 


my  district  do  not  have  any  idea  what 
a  trillion  dollars  really  is.  other  than  a 
lot  of  money. 

I  shared  with  them  an  interesting  de- 
scription of  what  in  fact  a  trillion  is  to 
try  to  help  them  understand  the  re- 
ality of  the  problem  that  we  face, 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  gave  you  a  million 
dollars  a  day,  I  would  have  to  begin 
giving  you  a  million  dollars  a  day  in 
6.50  B.C.  and  I  would  have  to  continue 
to  give  you  a  million  dollars  a  day  up 
until  today.  June  9,  1992.  and  you  would 
almost  have  one  trillion  dollars. 

As  we  speak,  our  national  debt  is 
four  times  that.  We  are  proposing  a 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1993  under  the 
President's  proposal  of  almost  $4  bil- 
lion, so  that  even  if  we  move  forward 
on  this  balanced  budget  amendment, 
whatever  proposal  we  approve,  it  would 
take  us  approximately  5  years  to  re- 
duce the  deficit  to  zero.  In  the  time 
that  it  takes  us  to  do  that,  we  will  in- 
crease our  national  debt  to  almost  $6 
trillion. 

It  is  fundamental  to  the  future  of 
this  country.  Mr,  Speaker,  that  we  pass 
a  balanced  budget  amendment  and 
begin  to  implement  a  real  reduction  in 
spending,  a  real  recognition  of  what  ad- 
justments need  to  be  made  to  bring 
this  budget  under  control  so  that  we 
stop  bankrupting  the  future  both  of  the 
country,  and  for  our  children,  and  our 
grandchildren, 

I  thought  I  might  enter  into  a  brief 
colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  specifically  discussing  what  I  per- 
ceive to  be  some  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  legislative  proposal  that  we 
have  made  and  worked  hard  on  over 
the  last  few  weeks  and  the  proposal  of 
our  colleague,  the  gentlem.an  from 
Texas  [Mr,  Stenholm].  which  is  one  of 
the  amendments  to  be  debated  over  the 
next  couple  of  days. 

First  of  all.  how  does  our  proposal 
differ  from  the  Stenholm  proposal  in 
terms  of  mandating  that  the  actual 
outlays  that  we  make  be  in  fact  no 
more  than  the  receipts  that  we  have  in 
any  given  year"!" 

In  fact,  the  principle  difference  be- 
tween our  proposal  and  any  of  the 
other  amendments  is  in  the  enforce- 
ment mechanism.  The  enforcement 
mechanism  which  we  have  chosen  is 
the  enforcement  mechanism  which  re- 
quires us  to  actually  look  back  at  ac- 
tual receipts  and  if  in  fact  those  actual 
receipts  and  expenditures  do  not  bal- 
ance^nothmg  about  projections — if  ac- 
tual receipts  and  expenditures  do  not 
balance,  we  require  one  of  two  things. 
Either  Congress  must  deal  with  that 
out  of  balance  and  find  a  mechanism, 
find  either  additional  revenues,  addi- 
tional spending  cuts,  but  balance  the 
deficit,  or  an  automatic  sequestration 
takes  place. 

The  difference  between  that  and  the 
Stenholm  amendment  is  that  the  Sten- 
holm amendment  enforcement  mecha- 
nism is  that  you  cannot  increase  the 
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bpenJiiiK'  without  a  three-fifths  major- 
ity. You  cannot  increase  the  debt  with- 
out a  three-fifths  majority  and  you 
cannot  increase  taxes  without  a  50-per- 
cent plus  1  majority. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bar- 
ton] would  say  that  you  cannot  in- 
crease taxes  without  a  three-fifths  ma- 
jority. That  means  the  enforcement 
mechanism  is  that  60  percent  of  the 
House  must  agree  to  find  a  way  to  cut 
spending  or  increase  revenues. 

Our  enforcement  mechanism  says  50 
percent  must  agrree  to  find  a  way  to  do 
it. 

Now.  if  you  cannot  find  a  way  to  do 
it  with  50  percent,  I  do  not  know  how 
you  are  NToini?  to  find  a  way  to  do  it 
with  60  percent  agreement,  but  the 
other  difference  is  that  in  the  Sten- 
holm  amendment  there  is  no  or  else. 
The  or  else  is  we  come  to  a  constitu- 
tional crisis  in  which  Congress  cannot 
act.  The  Executive  has  no  authority  to 
act.  and  therefore  what  happens?  You 
will  have  people  filing  suits,  asking  the 
courts  to  determine  and  force  the  Gov- 
ernment to  spend  specific  authoriza- 
tions, on  specific  programs,  in  specific 
States,  and  so  on.  So  the  enforcement 
mechanism  of  the  Stenholm  amend- 
ment is  the  absolute  fear  of  shutting 
down  and  pushing  it  to  the  courts  if 
you  cannot  get  a  three-fifths  majority 
to  agree.  Our  enforcement  mechanism 
is  that  if  you  cannot  get  50  percent  to 
agree  how  to  balance  it.  we  will  cut 
across  the  board  automatically.  That 
really  is  the  primary  difference  be- 
tween our  approach  and  the  Stenholm 
approach,  or  the  Barton,  or  Fish,  or  the 
Obey  approach  is  that  there  is  an  ac- 
tual look  back  to  actual  receipts  with 
a  positive  action  that  takes  place, 
rather  than  a  constitutional  crisis  that 
is  forced. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Utah  agree 
that  the  lookback  that  we  are  discuss- 
ing is  an  action  that  will  be  taken,  for 
example,  if  the  amendment  is  effective 
for  fiscal  year  1997.  that  in  the  fiscal 
year  following  fiscal  year  1997,  which 
begins  October  1.  1998.  that  the  Con- 
stitution will  then  mandate  that  we 
look  back  at  fiscal  year  1997  and  if  we 
spent  more  than  we  took  in,  we  must 
take  action  at  that  time  to  raise  funds 
to  make  up  the  difference  so  that  we  do 
not  end  up  with  a  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1997? 

Mr.  ORTON.  We  would  have  to  do 
that  in  1998,  but  we  would  not  limit  it 
to  just  raising  the  funds.  We  would 
simply  say  that  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1997.  we  look  back  and  if  we  spent 
more  than  we  brought  in,  before  we  can 
adjourn  and  go  home  we  have  to  pro- 
vide that  in  1998  we  will  either  cut  rev- 
enues— or  cut  spending— or  increase 
revenues  sufficient  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference. Or  we  also  have  the  altei'- 
native  if  we  have  50  percent  of  the 
House,  and  50  percent  of  the  Senate. 
and  the  concurrence  of  the  President 
that   we   can    borrow    money.    We   can 


waive  this  provision  if  in  fact  there  is 
no  way  to  generate  the  revenues  with- 
out throwing  us  into  depression,  no 
way  to  cut  spending  without  causing 
serious  impact  upon  States  and  indi- 
viduals. 
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If  we  determine  that  it  cannot  be 
done  without  borrowing,  it  would  take 
a  ."VO-percent  vote  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate with  concurrence  of  the  President, 
or  if  the  President  believes  that  it  can 
be  done  through  spending  cuts  or  in- 
creased revenues,  he  could  veto  that 
waiver,  send  it  back  to  us,  and  we 
would  have  to  override  him  with  a  two- 
thirds'  vote. 

Now.  I  believe  that  is  the  way  the 
Constitution  has  been  operating  for  the 
last  200  years.  I  think  it  is  a  tried  and 
true  system.  And  the  problem  I  have 
got  with  a  three-fifths'  super-majority 
is  now  you  start  giving  more  power  to 
factions  than  you  have  in  the  majority 
itself.  And  when  you  start  giving  more 
power  to  factions,  you  then  find  that 
you  need  60  percent  rather  than  50  per- 
cent to  pass  anything  and  to  function 
and  operate. 

Mr.  COX  of  Illinois.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman agree  that  we  carefully  avoided 
any  dominance  by  a  minority  of  the 
membership  of  this  body  by  avoiding 
the  three-fifths  majority  vote  in  all  of 
the  actions  that  we  proposed  in  our 
amendment  and  that  if  we  aie  unable 
to  act,  in  my  example,  in  fiscal  1998. 
that  there  is  an  action  that  will  occur 
because  of  our  lack  of  action  which  is 
in  fact  sequestration  or,  in  other 
words,  an  across-the-board  cut  on  all 
spending  for  fiscal  1988  to  make  up  the 
shortfall  for  1997? 

Mr.  ORTON.  Absolutely.  In  fact,  it  is 
an  action  taken  by  Congress  today  to 
determine  what  will  happen  in  the  fu- 
ture if  we  fail  to  act  in  the  future.  That 
positive  action  of  us  today  determining 
that  if  we  cannot  agree,  there  will  be  a 
cut  in  outlays,  that  action  keeps  the 
legislative  process,  keeps  the  appro- 
priation process,  keeps  the  power  of 
the  purse  inside  this  body  where  the 
Constitution  places  it. 

Mr.  COX  of  Illinois.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman agree  that  the  other  propos- 
als—that it  appears  we  will  be  con- 
fronting over  the  next  couple  of  days— 
in  fact  have  no  such  enforcement  provi- 
sion as  we  are  proposing  and,  in  fact, 
leaves  the  failure  of  the  general  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  and  the  ac- 
tions in  light  of  the  language  of  the 
amendment  that  we  take,  if  they  lead 
to  deficits  anyway,  that  there  is  noth- 
ing required  in  each  of  those  provisions 
that  will  force  action  on  our  part  to 
the  following  year? 

Mr.  ORTON.  I  believe  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  required  in  those  bal- 
anced-budget amendments.  What  would 
be  required  is  for  us  to  act  by  statute 
after  the  balanced-budget  amendment 
in  order  to  put  that  in  play.  And  if.  in 
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fact,  the  Stenholm  amendment  passes, 
which  I  will  vote  for  if  it  is  the  only  al- 
ternative we  have,  because  I  feel  so 
strongly  that  we  have  to  eliminate  the 
one-half  trillion  dollar  deficits,  that  I 
am  willing  to  go  to  a  supermajority 
with  all  the  risks  and  hazards  that  that 
entails.  I  am  willing  to  do  that.  But 
the  job  is  not  done  when  we  pass  that 
balanced  budget  amendment  tomorrow 
because  we  then  will  have  to  enact 
some  legislation  which  has  a  manda- 
tory enforcement  mechanism,  or  face 
the  very  real  possibility  it  could  be 
thrown  into  the  courts. 

Mr.  COX  of  Illinois.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman agree,  if  we  are  unable  to  pass 
that  mandatory  enforcement  mecha- 
nism statutorily,  we  could  very  well 
find  ourselves  in  a  position  where  all  of 
this  effort  to  bring  about  a  balanced 
budget  either  accomplishes  nothing  or, 
in  fact,  passes  the  responsibility  we 
have  here  in  the  Congress  to  the 
courts'" 

Mr.  ORTON-  Absolutely. 

Mr.  COX  of  Illinois.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman just  briefly  explain  again  for 
me  the  function  of  capital  budgeting 
and  how  it  could  assist  us  in  bringing 
the  budget  under  control  by  recogniz- 
ing the  reality  of  capital  budgeting 
versus  expensing  every  capital  invest- 
ment we  make  as  a  national  govern- 
ment in  the  first  year  of  the  invest- 
ment 

Mr.  ORTON.  Certainly.  As  we  look  at 
any  household  in  America  or  any  busi- 
ness in  America  or  any  State  or  local 
Government  in  America,  we  find  that 
there  is  legitimate  use  for  debt.  That 
debt  usually  is  limited  to  acquisition 
of  long-term  fixed  assets. 

We  find  that  if  households  or  busi- 
nesses or  States  use  debt  for  other  than 
acquisition  of  long-term  fixed  assets, 
they  frequently  go  bankrupt  rather 
quickly  because  you  cannot  spend  on 
operating  expenses  more  than  you  are 
bringing  in  and  continue  to  function. 

The  purpose  of  a  capital  budget  is  to 
allow  you  to  consider  the  legitimate 
use  of  debt  to  borrow  money  to  pur- 
chase a  long-term  asset,  like  I  bor- 
rowed money  to  purchase  my  home  on 
a  30-year  mortgage  and  I  pay  a  mort- 
gage payment  every  month.  That  has 
to  come  out  of  my  budget.  But  I  do  not 
have  to  save  up  $150,000  to  buy  that 
home  in  1  year. 

What  the  current  budget  mechanism 
we  have  does  is  it  is  an  annual  budget, 
it  is  a  cash  method  of  accounting  budg- 
et, which  forces  us  in  any  given  year  to 
record  our  expenditures  in  the  total 
amount  we  expended,  whether  that  is 
for  operating  expenses,  for  overhead  of 
the  Government  or  whether  that  is  for 
building  a  new  freeway  system  or  Gov- 
ernment buildings  or  acquiring  a  mis- 
sile system.  So  we  currently  budget  ev- 
erything on  a  cash  basis  every  year.  By 
shifting  to  a  capital  budget,  it  would 
simply  allow  us  to  identify  those  assets 
which  are  fixed  assets  which  have  a  de- 
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terminable  life,  borrow  the  money  nec- 
essary to  acquire  them  by  issuing  pub- 
lic debt,  and  then  allocate  or  prorate 
the  cost  of  those  assets  into  the  budget 
over  the  time  period  that  we  are  pay- 
ing for  them. 

We  do  that  by  requiring  that  any 
principal  and  interest  on  the  new  debt 
must  be  included  in  the  total  outlay 
budget.  The  advantage  of  that  is  it 
gives  you  a  reasonable  way  to  properly 
account  for  what  is  currently  operating 
expenditures  as  opposed  to  what  is  the 
acquisition  of  infrastructure.  Govern- 
ment assets,  long-term  fixed  assets. 

It  allows  us  to  appropriately  plan  for 
tho.^e  long-term  expenditui'es.  to  con- 
siilfT  whether  the  acquisition  makes 
mult'  ."-fn.^f  Than  an  annual  lease.  Many 
(if  our  as.sots  currently  that  the  Gov- 
ernment uses  are  on  an  annual  lease 
because  of  annual  budget  constraint 
purposes.  This  allows  us  to  use  reason- 
able common  budget  practices  in  iden- 
tifying the  difference  between  operat- 
ing expenses  and  long-term  capital  ex- 
penditures. 

Mr.  COX  of  Illinois.  On  a  more  gen- 
eral topic,  there  seems  to  be  an  atti- 
tude at  the  moment  that  those  who 
favor  a  balanced-budget  constitutional 
amendment  have  some  secret  strategy 
to  destroy  Social  Security  and  the  So- 
cial Security  System.  I  am  wondering 
if  the  gentleman  from  Utah  would 
agree  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
in  our  proposal  or  in  fact  in  any  of  the 
other  balanced  budget  constitutional 
amendment  proposals  that  we  will  be 
dealing  with  over  the  next  couple  of 
days  that  has  anything  whatsoever  to 
do  with  mandating  cuts  in  Social  Secu- 
rity, with  harm  to  any  specific  pro- 
gram of  any  type  in  the  Federal  budg- 
et 

Mr  ORTON.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. There  is  nothing  in  any  of  those 
jii'ovisions,  and  in  fact  if  you  look  at 
.Lctual  numbers,  the  Social  Security 
System,  the  Social  Security  receipts 
and  outlays  is  the  only  area  of  the 
I'udget  that  we  are  in  surplus  rather 
than  deficit.  There  is  nothing  in  our 
proposal  or  any  other  proposal  targeted 
at  reducing  specific  expenditures  or  re- 
liucing  Social  Security. 

Mr.  COX  of  Illinois.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  would  agree,  and  I 
would  ask  him  whether  or  not  he  does, 
that  both  he  and  I  and  many  others  of 
the  freshman  class  here  in  this  Con- 
gress came  heie  to  be  agents  of  change 
but  to  be  constructive,  positive  agents 
of  change,  working  with  those  who 
came  before  us.  recognizing  the  prob- 
lems that  the  country  faces  in  trying 
to  propose  those  types  of  changes. 
changes  in  the  law,  changes  in  an  ap- 
proach that  would  in  fact  bring  this 
country  into  a  more  sensible,  respon- 
sible fiscal  and  budgetary  system  and 
that  those  who  raise  objections  to  the 
efforts  that  we  make  by  frightening 
senior  citizens  or  by  raising  any  objec- 
tions that  not  in  fact  are  based  on  the 


appi'oach  that  we  are  taking,  but  try- 
ing to  distort  or  distract  those  who  are 
watching  our  actions  and  in  effect 
frightening  them,  that  threatens.  I 
think,  everything  that  we  try  to  do. 
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And  It  takes  away  from  the  respon- 
sible, sensible  debate  that  we  ought  to 
be  having  over  the  next  couple  of  days 
to  find  the  best  tools  we  can  to  bring 
this  budget  into  balance  without  ter- 
rorizing our  citizens  .so  that  we  receive 
phone  calls  from  them,  or  pressure 
from  special  interests,  to  avoid  causing 
harm  that,  in  fact,  we  are  not  causing. 

Does  the  gentleman  agree'" 

Mr.  ORTON.  I  certainly  agree,  and.  in 
fact,  most  of  the  senior  citizens  that  I 
have  spoken  with  in  my  district  are 
fearful  for  their  children  and  their 
grandchildren,  feai'ful  of  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  them,  what  burdens  are 
we  placing  on  them  by  creating  $400 
and  $500  billion  annual  deficits.  They 
are  going  to  have  to  pay  the  mortgage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  that  senior  citi- 
zens in  my  district  are  among  the  most 
responsible  citizens  in  my  district  and 
understand  that  we  must  find  a  way  to 
balance  the  budget.  Anyone  who  uses 
fear  tactics  to  a  senior  citizen  to  ter- 
rorize a  senior  citizen,  or  a  veterans 
group,  or  students,  that  this  is  aimed 
to  eliminate  benefits,  to  reduce  Gov- 
ernment benefits  targeted  to  them,  are 
simply  using  politics  at  its  worst. 

Rather  than  debating  the  issues, 
rather  than  debating  the  process,  rath- 
er than  finding  the  solution,  to  terror- 
ize simply  is  inappropriate.  It  shows  a 
lack  of  vision,  a  lack  of  leadership,  a 
lack  of  any  idea  of  how  to  change  the 
system,  and  so  just  stick  with  it. 

I  think  that  the  commonsense  ap- 
proach of  our  amendment  simply  is. 
first  of  all.  we  say  that  we  have  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  The  President  has  to 
submit  a  balanced  budget.  The  Con- 
gress has  to  adopt  a  balanced  budget.  If 
they  do  not.  if  their  projections  are 
wrong,  they  have  to  come  back  and 
deal  within  in  the  next  year.  If  they 
cannot  deal  with  it  in  the  next  year,  if 
they  cannot  deal  with  it.  we  have  to  se- 
quester it.  but.  understanding  that  we 
have  problems  in  our  country  that  oc- 
casionally are  unforeseen,  like  war  and 
depression,  it  allows  us,  with  majority 
vote  and  concurrence  with  the  Presi- 
dent, allows  us  to  borrow,  allows  us  to 
act  in  the  proper  method  to  keep  our 
country  strong  and  growing,  to  get  us 
out  of  wars,  get  us  out  of  depression. 

.Mr.  Speaker,  it  pi'ovides  the  flexibil- 
ity necessary  while  still  imposing  the 
mandate  that  we  must  balance  the 
budget. 

Mr.  COX  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.OHTON]  for  his  efforts.  It 
has  been  a  real  honor  for  me  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  him  in 
connection  with  the  legislation  that  we 
have  proposed,  and  I  hope  that  we  will 
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be  able  in  the  next  couple  of  days  to 
convince  the  powers  that  be  that  our 
idea  ought  to  see  the  light  of  day  in  the 
debate  on  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. 

We  have,  in  fact,  attempted  to  take 
the  best  of  the  proposals  that  are  be- 
fore us  and  correct  the  problems  that  it 
seems  everyone  agrees  exists.  It  seems 
that  in  general  there  is  agreement  that 
we  confront  those  problems  m  a  more 
constructive  way. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  hope  that  we  can 
bring  our  proposal  to  the  floor  for  a 
vote  while  we  proceed  with  this  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  ORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Cox],  too,  for 
his  participation  and  efforts  in  this  ap- 
proach. The  thing  we  have  to  realize, 
however,  is  that  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  is  only  the  first  step. 
Whether  we  pass  it  or  whether  we  do 
not.  we  must  take  action  very  soon  on 
budget  process  reform.  H.R.  5333  this 
morning  attempted  to  begin  that.  It 
failed. 

I  have,  along  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues, developed  an  omnibus  budget 
process  reform  which  we  will  be  sub- 
mitting within  the  next  week  or  so 
which  would  require  us  to  go  to  a  bien- 
nial budget  rather  than  an  annual 
budget.  lequii-e  us  to  have  zero  based 
budgeting,  which  means  we  start  with 
zero,  and  it  requires  each  entity,  each 
agency  of  the  Government,  to  justify 
all  of  the  spending  rather  than  starting 
with  what  we  had  last  year  and  in- 
creasing it  for  inflation.  It  eliminates 
the  current  services  approach  of  the 
budget.  It  would  require  performance- 
based  budgeting  which  would  identify 
performance  standards  for  any  law  or 
any  Government  program.  It  would 
give  us  better  mformiation  on  which  to 
base  budget  cuts  in  those  programs.  It 
would  require  capital  budgeting  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Cox] 
and  I  have  discussed  here  tonight.  It 
would  require  sunset  bills,  sunset  au- 
thority, which  requires  each  Federal 
program  to  be  reauthorized  at  least 
once  every  10  years,  and  it  requires 
mandatory  oversight  during  that  10 
years  to  analyze  whether  the  perform- 
ance-based budgeting,  whether  those 
goals  and  purposes  of  the  program,  are 
being  reached.  Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
would  provide  for  a  statutory  enforce- 
ment mechanism  that  would  be  in  com- 
pliance with  either  the  Orton-Cox 
amendment  or  the  Stenholm  amend- 
ment, if  we  are  able  to  pass  it.  a  real 
enforcement  mechanism,  that  requires 
a  look  back,  a  bill  which  we  have  sepa- 
rately which  we  will  file  on  an  adjust- 
ment-based budget  enforcement  where 
we  look  back  to  annual  expenditures 
and  require  the  type  of  look-back  that 
we  are  asking  for  in  a  balanced  budget 
amendment. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  debate  will  go 
on:   it  will  go  on   tomorrow.  We  will 
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have  an  opportunity  to  speak  briefly.  1 
would  like  to  sp>eAk  in  favor  of  a  bal- 
anced bud(?et  amendment.  It  should  be 
the  best  amendment  we  can  possibly 
put  forward.  I  believe  the  amendment 
which  the  iu:entleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Cox]  and  I  have  drafted  answers  each 
and  every  problem  raised  in  both  the 
Democrat  and  the  Republican  causes  in 
debatinif  these  amendments. 

But  we  have  to  act:  we  have  to  act 
now  to  start  balancing  the  budget.  The 
people  insist  upon  it.  and  we  can  do  no 
less. 


MV  ()l'!'i).sl-ll().\  K)  THE  CON- 
STin  TloNAL  .■KMKNDMENT  TO 
BALANCH  THK  BUDGET 

The  SFK.AKKK  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDkRiMoti')  I'ml'T  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Nagle]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight  I 
am  announcing,  after  great  thought 
and  deliberation,  my  opposition  to  the 
constitutional  amendment  to  balance 
the  budget.  There  are  three  reasons. 

First,  if  implemented,  there  will  be  a 
devastating  impact  on  Iowa: 

Important  highway  programs  in  my 
State,  such  as  the  Avenue  of  the 
Saints.  Highway  63.  and  Highway  20 
would  be  lost; 

Farm  programs  would  be  cut; 

Investments  in  education  and  envi- 
ronmental programs  would  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Families  USA  estimated  that:  469.000 
elderly  lowans  would  lose  on  the  aver- 
age of  $544  in  Medicare  assistance; 
572.000  lowans  would  lose  over  51.000  in 
Social  Security  payments. 

The  State  of  Iowa  economy  would 
lose  nearly  $850  million  due  to  the  loss 
of  this  income  by  our  citizens. 

It  is  estimated  that  20,000  lowans 
would  lose  their  jobs,  and  personal  in- 
come would  drop  by  10  percent,  or  a 
loss  of  $6.3  billion  in  income. 

Second,  if  implemented,  it  would 
cause  a  depression  in  this  country;  3.4 
million  jobs  would  be  lost,  and  eco- 
nomic output  of  our  country  would 
drop  by  4.1  percent. 

Finally,  the  most  profound  reason, 
and  the  one  which  caused  me  to  ask  for 
this  time  tonight  to  call  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues:  It  would  fun- 
damentally change  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment we've  operated  under  for  200 
years. 

After  much  thought  and  deliberation, 
I  have  concluded  that  the  Congress  this 
week  will  consider  the  most  profound 
change  to  our  system  of  government 
since  the  oi-iginal  Founders  met  and 
designed  our  Constitution. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  the  im- 
plications of  our  discussions  over  the 
pi-oposed  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  require  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  have  not  received  much 
discussion    or   debate   among   our   Na- 


tion's scholars  and  constitutional  ex- 
perts. 

This  absence,  if  you  will,  of  discus- 
sion and  debate  on  this  plane  has  led 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  political 
implications  have,  unfortunately,  been 
allowed  to  dominate  the  public  percep- 
tion to  the  extent  that  neither  side  re- 
alizes fully  the  consequences  of  the 
coui'se  of  action  we  are  about  to  take 
in  this  House,  this  the  second  week  of 
June,  in  the  year  of  1992. 

In  short,  we  are  not  simply  debating 
here  whether  or  not  one  party  or  the 
other  will  gain  a  political  advantage 
for  the  fall  election,  we  are  commenc- 
ing a  decision  over  the  form  and  type 
of  government  we  will  have  for  years  to 
come  in  this  countiy  and  we  are  doing 
so  without  really  contemplating  what 
a  radical  departure  it  is  from  the  gift 
the  Founders  of  this  country  gave  us  in 
the  form  of  our  government. 

I  could  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  ex- 
plaining or.  perhaps  better,  offering  ex- 
planations of  how  all  this  came  about. 
How,  with  one  eye  on  the  press  release 
at  home,  one  eye  on  our  political  oppo- 
nent for  the  fall,  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  a  national  evening  news  show 
and  with  an  ear  turned  toward  the  fall 
campaign  for  President  we  will  embark 
on  this  radical  departure  from  our  past 
form  of  government.  But  it  would  serve 
little  purpose,  except  to  lament  for  self 
.satisfaction  the  down  side  of  the  mod- 
ern communications  era  in  which  we 
live. 

We  also  could  spend  tonight  debating 
whether  or  not  doing  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  will  have  on  the  Nation's 
economy,  the  budget  impact  on  our 
partner's  in  this  ongoing  experiment  in 
federalism,  the  States;  or  the  wisdom 
of  requiring  balanced  budgets  as  it  re- 
lates to  a  policy  tool  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Tonight's  discussion,  however,  from 
this  Member  must  be  on  the  broader 
question:  What  are  we  doing  to  rep- 
resentative government  as  we  have 
known  it  for  200  years  and  why? 

I  hope  this  is  a  learned  discussion,  al- 
though I  confess  I  am  not  a  scholar; 
but  in  doing  this  we  must  contemplate 
in  this  House  the  action  we  take  as  it 
applies  not  only  to  our  current  prob- 
lems but  to  the  problems  and  vehicles 
to  solutions  that  will  apply  to  the  next 
generation  of  congressional  Represent- 
atives and  the  people  they  will  rep- 
resent. 

At  the  core  of  my  reservation  about 
amending  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  requiie  a  balanced  Federal 
budget  as  proposed  by  either  the  honor- 
able Mr.  GKl'H.Mil>T  of  Missouri  or  Mr. 
Stknholm  of  Texas  is  that  it  radically 
and  needlessly  changes  the  form  of  our 
Government.  It.  in  a  phrase,  destroys 
our  concept  and  our  working  principle 
that  our  Government  should  operate 
with  a  balance  of  power  among  its 
three  branches.  Further,  such  an 
amendment,  in  any  form,  would  under- 


mine representative  government  as  we 
know  it. 

To  understand  these  reservations  it 
is  helpful  to  review  a  host  of  docu- 
ments, writings,  and  publications  that 
centered  around  the  creation  of  the 
Constitution.  Generally.  Kelly's  work 
on  the  origins  of  the  Constitution  is 
helpful  as  is  the  Federalist  Papers, 
written  by  the  creators  themselves  of 
the  document.  Further,  a  review  of  the 
works  of  Locke  and  Montesqiee  would 
be  helpful. 

For  purposes  of  our  discussion  to- 
night, however.  I  would  advise  my  col- 
leagues that  I  will  insert  into  the 
record,  assuming  there  is  not  objec- 
tion, the  review  of  these  works  and 
others  by  Prof.  Peter  M.  .Shane  of  the 
Universit.v  of  Iowa  Law  .School  submit- 
ted to  me  last  week  and  which  I  found 
enormously  helpful  in  bringing  my  own 
thoughts  into  crystallization. 

To  my  mind  one  of  the  great  features 
of  our  form  of  government  was  the  fact 
that  the  P'ramers  did  not  pretend  to  ig- 
nore human  nature  and  assume  all 
members  of  a  governed  society  would 
act  only  with  the  highest  motives  and 
always  within  the  better  interests  and 
needs  of  the  society  that  they  sought 
to  govern.  Rather,  they  wisely  and  pru- 
dently recognized  the  limitations  of 
our  nature,  that  we  could  be  both  wise 
and  foolish,  both  self-sacrificing  and 
greedy,  and  mankind  was  always  a 
mixture  of  emotions  and  thoughts, 
some  good  and  some  evil. 

It  was  this  capacit.v  not  simply  to  set 
forth  ideals  for  our  conduct  in  the  af- 
fairs between  members  of  a  society  but 
the  realization  that  sometime  in  trav- 
eling the  road  to  those  ideals  human 
limitation,  ambition,  and  a  lust  for 
power  or  revenge  or  even  cruelty  would 
overtake  us. 

The  constitution,  as  our  FYamers  de- 
fined it.  provided  wisely  for  us  to  be  ca- 
pable and  noble  and  self-sacrificing; 
and  at  the  same  time  sought  to  Inhibit 
our  less  kind  instincts. 

They  sought  this  by  providing  the 
limitations  not  within  a  government 
but  by  dividing  the  powers  within  the 
Government  so  that  no  one  group 
would  have  all  authority  and  the  other 
groups  would  have  the  capacity  to  reg- 
ulate each  other.  In  short,  to  prevent 
against  abuse  they  divided  the  power 
or  coined  for  them  at  their  time  a  new 
form  of  government,  called  as  every 
eighth-grade  student  would  know, 
three  separate  but  equal  branches  of 
government.  Each  branch  to  have 
power,  but  no  branch  to  dominate  the 
other  two.  The  phrase  as  we  know  it 
today  is  called  the  separation  of  power. 

As  Professor  Shane  points  out.  to  the 
legislature  was  reserved  the  power  over 
domestic  affairs,  and  the  power  was 
contained  within  the  power  of  the 
purse,  the  ability  to  spend  or  not  spend 
money.  Some  humorist  might  observe 
that  we  have  learned  to  use  that  power 
very  well. 
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The  President  was  restricted  to  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  subject  to 
the  approval  on  most  matters  to  the 
.Senate,  except  in  the  case  of  war. 
which  required  full  congressional  ap- 
proval; to  offer  suggestions  to  legisla- 
tion, to  veto  legislation— subject  to 
override — and  to  administer  the  laws  as 
passed  by  the  Congress.  But  in  formu- 
lating domestic  policy,  the  President  is 
restricted. 

The  writings  and  thought,-^  upon 
which  the  Framers  determineii  thi.s  di- 
vision between  domestic  and  foreign  af- 
fairs would  not  be  more  clear.  Since 
the  representative  branch  was  closest 
to  the  citizens  themselves,  they  would 
govern  over  policy  that  would  impac  t 
most  directly  on  those  citizen.-^  The 
powei-  to  do  that  was  the  power  of  the 
pui>e. 

To  one  was  given  the  power  of  the 
pur.se.  to  the  other,  the  Pi'esidcnt.  the 
power  of  foreign  affairs,  the  powei  of 
the  sword. 

In  matters  of  conflict  between  these 
two  branches  or  between  either  branch 
of  government  and  the  citizens  gov- 
erned, the  resolution  of  these  disputes 
was  vested  in  a  detached  and  independ- 
ent judiciary. 

Now  just  slop  for  a  minute,  travel  as 
we  are  permitted  to  do  by  thought 
thi'ough  time  and  review  whether  or 
not  such  a  division  of  powers  has 
worked;  and  the  clear  answer  is  that  it 
has. 

After  all.  it  was  this  system,  with 
these  divisions  of  power,  that  has  with- 
.stood  challenge  and  crisis  for  the  body 
politic  for  generations.  The  same  sys- 
tem of  government  that  saved  pie- 
served  a  union  expanded  and  made  a 
nation  out  of  a  continent.  This  system 
of  government  enabled  this  Nation  to 
with:jtand  Depression.  Civil  War.  World 
Wais.  domestic  disputes,  send  us  to 
sp.u  e.  and  defeated  communism.  But 
p'-.'h.ips  most  significantly  did  that 
■Aji.ie  not  once  removing  or  limiting 
■  ■.'  :  u.'hts  of  the  citizens  to  always  feel 
,t:  1  .i^w.tys  exercise  a  government  that 
:■  >pected  and  maintained  the  rights  of 
•  .1.  h  individual  member. 

Fund.imentally.  the  structui'e  of  the 
Government  has  allowed  strong  Presi- 
dents to  function,  weak  ones  to  be  ei- 
ther ignoi'ed  or  curtailed  or  overcome 
and  Congress  always  to  stand  as  a  pil- 
lar of  contemporary  thought. 

But  while  it  is  easy  to  say  these 
words,  no  one  who  has  a  smattering  of 
-American  history  would  ever  say  that 
the  accomplishments  of  this  country 
were  done  easily  or  even  neatly.  Just  a 
piissing  review  of  the  developments  of 
the  American  entry  into  World  War  II 
would  reveal  that  not  only  has  the  sys- 
tem ultimately  functioned  well,  it  has 
shown  remarkable  elasticit.v  in  con- 
trolling and  channeling  the  tensions 
that  have  existed  within  our  society. 
To  go  to  war  or  not  go  to  war,  to  end 
or  continue  racial  discrimination,  to 
suspend  the  right  of  habeas  corpus,  as 


Lincoln  tried,  or  not  are  hut  a  few  ex- 
amples of  how  a  power  divided  national 
government  has  used  the  absence  of 
any  branch  in  having  absolute  power  to 
accommodate  and  release  the  tensions 
of  diversity  and  contrary  thought. 

What  must  be  asked  tonight  is  what 
happens  to  this  system  when  trans- 
ferred from  one  branch  its  fundamental 
power  to  another  branch:  The  power  of 
the  house,  the  purse,  to  the  institution 
with  the  power  of  the  sword,  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Our  current  system  recognizes  both 
our  limitations  and  our  diversity  by  di- 
viding power  so  that  no  group  would 
move  to  usurp  the  rights  of  others  or 
compel  upon  all  a  course  of  action 
until  these  divisions  of  powei'  concur 
on  the  wisdom  of  its  course. 

To  understand  how  the  Stenholm  and 
Gephardt  amendments  undermine  this 
historically  successful  process,  it  is  not 
enough  to  say  simply  they  remove 
from  the  Constitution  the  frame  upon 
which  It  stands,  intellectually  we 
should  show  why  and  to  do  that,  an  ex- 
amination of  the  documents  is  needed: 

The  Honorable  Congressman  Sten- 
holm of  Texas  proposes  that  our  con- 
stitution be  amended  by  requiring  the 
President  to  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
"Statement  consistent  with  the  arti- 
cle," presumably  a  balanced  budget. 
The  President  and  then  the  Congress 
are  required  to  agree  on  an  estimate  of 
receipts  and  then  this  must  be  enacted 
into  law  in  which,  with  limited  excep- 
tion, receipts  must  match  expendi- 
tures. 

In  short,  the  President  is  now  given 
two  vetoes,  one  at  the  commencement 
of  the  process — the  President  can 
afterall  refuse  to  agree  on  the  amount 
of  money  the  Government  will  re- 
ceive— and  one  at  the  end,  the  veto  of 
any  legislation  passed.  This  is  a  great 
idea  if  the  President  would  limit  such 
an  evaluation  to  only  what  intellectu- 
ally, honestly  could  be  assumed  and  no 
President  would  use  this  process  to 
bind  the  Congress  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  ayrreed  upon  figure  would  be 
spent. 

History  is  repetitive  of  Presidents, 
wisely  and  unwisely,  exercising  policy 
through  the  use  or  nonuse  of  funds.  If 
the  President  failed  to  obtain  what  he 
wanted  on  the  expenditure  side  of  the 
ledger,  he  or  she  could  simply  refuse  to 
agree.  Congress  would  then  face  the 
task  of  either  agreeing  to  the  figures 
submitted  by  the  Chief  Executive  or 
could  risk — and  here  the  amendment  is 
silent — on  the  Supreme  Court  resolving 
the  differences,  a  Supreme  Court  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  m  part  and 
totally  independent  of  the  voting  pub- 
lic once  placed  in  office. 

In  shoi't.  if  we  understand  that  the 
power  to  spend  is,  as  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  intended,  the  ultimate 
power  of  Congress  and  predominately 
within  the  most  frequently  elected 
body  of  the  Congress:  the  House,  there 


is  an  enormous  transfer  of  that  power 
by  the  Stenhoim  double  veto  to  the 
President. 

But  further,  we  find  that  the  power  of 
the  Congress  to  raise  the  money  to 
spend  is  eroded.  Suddenly.  41  percent  of 
the  House  can  effectively  block  the 
ability  of  the  Government  to  raise  rev- 
enues to  spend. 

The  framers  were  careful  to  lay  the 
burden  of  day  to  day  activities  within 
the  domestic  field  to  the  Congress, 
both  to  tax  and  spend.  Because  these 
were  regarded  as  ordinary  powers,  they 
would  be  done  with  majority  rule.  No 
longer  under  this  amendment  is  this 
true:  the  Congress  can,  with  the  inher- 
ent implication  of  the  requirement 
with  the  President  on  the  revenue  side, 
spend  but  only  the  current  revenues  of 
the  Government  plus  those  sums  gen- 
erated by  greater  efficiency  m  its  oper- 
ation or  by  an  increasing  economy. 
Greater  ability  to  implement  new  pol- 
icy with  additional  revenues  would  re- 
((Uire  either  the  concurrence  of  the 
President  at  times  of  danger  from  hos- 
tile foreign  entities  or  when  a  new 
■"super  majority"  concur. 

This,  as  easily  can  be  seen,  is  a  radi- 
cal departure  from  the  original  separa- 
tion of  powers  as  the  framers  intended. 
It  is  a  departure  to  meet  a  temporary 
political  crises  in  government 
unthouglu  of  through  all  the  other  cri- 
ses this  country  has  confronted  and 
overcome.  Professor  Shane  said  it  best: 

Improving  the  fiscal  responsibility  of  the 
national  K'overnment  is  a  serious  task  for 
which  the  political  will  of  either  major  party 
has  yet  to  be  mustered.  It  is  startling"  to  re- 
flect that  Congress  has  yet  even  to  adopt  a 
statutory  requirement  that  the  President 
submit  a  balanced  budget  for  Congress  to  de- 
liberate. In  these  circumstances,  the  dis- 
cipline that  mig-ht  be  created  by  inviting  the 
courts  in  the  process,  or  the  efficiencies  that 
might  result  from  centralizing  all  fiscal  pol- 
icy makinRs  in  the  executive  appear  tempt- 
ing 'i'et.  Congress  would  shirk  its  duty  if  it 
failed  to  Ruard  jealously  those  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities that  were  vested  in  Congress 
prec;sely  to  preserve  liberty  and  to  forestall 
faction.  *  *  * 

Of  the  Gephardt  substitute,  it  can 
only  be  observed  that  when  Madison 
wrote  in  Federalist  Paper  No.  10  about 
the  dangers  of  factions  has  really  come 
home  to  roost.  All  citizens  shall  share 
equally  the  benefits  and  sacrifices  of 
our  country,  except  those  who  are  sen- 
ior citizens,  who  shall  be  exempt  from 
financial  sacrifice,  whether  they  can 
bear  it  well  or  ill.  because  they  are  a 
powerful  political  tool?  I  don't  even 
think  they  want  that. 

And  on  closer  examination,  it  vests 
absolutely  into  the  President's  hand 
the  power  to  determine,  through  the 
vehicle  of  revenue  estimates,  the 
amount  that  the  Congress  may  spend. 

But  let's  give  to  those  who  advocate 
these  fundamental,  radical  changes  in 
our  form  of  government  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  Let  us  assume  that  they  rec- 
ognize the  changes  in  our  system  that 
take  place  with  these  amendments  and 
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let  us  before  we  leave  tonitfht  address 
the  last  concern:  The  system  is  out  of 
hand,  the  Conifrpss  lacks  the  political 
will  to  attempt  to  deal  realistically 
with  these  problems  and  therefore,  a 
change,  even  in  the  system  of  [govern- 
ment, is  needed  and  needed  now. 

I  am  most  troubled  by  this  artfument. 
as  I  am  over  the  state  of  representative 
democracy  in  this  countiy.  If  John  F. 
Kennedy  were  upon  us  tonight  I  am 
sure  he  would  ask  us  to  do  what  we 
could  for  our  country,  but  I  am  not 
sure  we  would  listen.  If  Patrick  Henry 
were  here  would  he  say  "give  me  lib- 
erty or  give  me  death."  or  would  he 
utter  "give  me  liberty  or  re-election"'" 

I  still  remember  the  essence  of  the 
speech  of  King  Arthur  the  early  morn 
of  his  final  battle  with  Lancelot:  what 
happened,  how  did  we  of  the  best  inten- 
tions come  upon  this  end? 

I  do  not  believe  this  generation  of 
Americans  who  now  govern  the  coun- 
try were  born  with  less  will  or  less 
courage  than  those  who  have  resided 
here  before  us.  Nor  do  I  accept  that 
somehow  we  now  doubt  our  ability  to 
sacrifice  or  meet  challenge. 

I  believe  the  answer  to  the  King"s 
question  is  that  we  simply  forgot  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship:  and  not 
just  one  branch  of  government  or  one 
section  of  society  but  all  of  us.  We  for- 
got: 

The  duty  of  citizens  is  to  study  those 
of  us  in  power  and  understand  our  ar- 
guments for  and  against  a  given  propo- 
sition and  vote  accordingly. 

The  duty  of  the  press  not  just  to  re- 
port news  that  sells  newspapers  or 
marches  ever  upward  in  rating  wars 
that  most  of  us  do  not  care  but  to  care- 
fully and  completely  report  the  issues 
before  the  country. 

The  du*^y  of  the  Congress  and  a  Presi- 
dent not  to  simply  pander  to  groups  in 
front  of  us  but  to  lead  thought  and  dis- 
cussion and  to  recognize  that  political 
exile  caused  by  backing  the  correct 
course  of  action  if  unpopular  is  an  hon- 
orable course  and  an  honorable  life. 

In  summary  we  got  to  this  point 
where  we  are  about  to  undermine  the 
work  of  the  founders  of  this  country 
because  we  became  lazy,  we  engage  in 
political  pandering  when  we  should 
have  been  leading,  and  the  press,  which 
was  supposed  to  watch  us.  allowed 
their  publishers  and  owners  to  allow 
profit  and  loss  statements  to  replace 
journalistic  responsibility. 

We  are  all  to  blame. 

But  the  redeeming  feature  of  tonight 
is  that  the  tools  that  we  have  permit 
us  to  change  our  course,  to  confront 
and  overcome  our  current  crises. 

I  don"t  believe  we  lack  will  or  cour- 
age and  I  do  not  believe  the  American 
public  lack  the  capacity  to  understand 
this  crises  and  the  need  to  spend  more 
in  some  areas,  less  in  others  and,  yes. 
even  raise  revenues. 

And  I  do  not  believe  fundamentally 
they  want  us  to  destroy  by  these  ero- 


sive amendments,  the  very  frame  of 
government  that  our  Founders  gave  us. 
You  see.  the  crisis  is  not  in  our  method 
of  government,  the  crisis  is  in  our  will. 

Yet,  we  engage  in  change  of  a  200- 
year-old  document  without  asking  the 
body  public  to  sacrifice,  without  ex- 
plaining why  funds  must  be  spent,  why 
each  group  with  their  own  agenda  can- 
not be  satisfied. 

If  we  are  all  to  blame,  then  we  all  can 
correct  the  problem  with  the  govern- 
ment we  have,  with  the  press  we  have, 
with  the  will  we  have  but  have  yet  to 
ask  ourselves  collectively  and  individ- 
ually to  use. 

I  would  like  then  to  believe  that  this 
week,  if  these  amendments  are  de- 
feated, as  they  should  be.  will  mark 
not  the  low  point  of  the  American  ad- 
venture, but  the  point  when  we  turned 
again  to  our  history  and  found  our  fu- 
ture. 

The  University  ok  Iowa, 
Iowa  City.  lA.  June  4.  1992. 
Representative  D.\VE  Naole. 
House  0/  Hrpresfntatnes.  Washinglon.  DC. 

Dear  RErRESESTATivE  Naole:  I  am  writing 
to  express  my  opposition  to  proposals  for  a 
so-called  balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  There  are.  I  i)elieve.  rea- 
sons to  oppose  such  an  amendment  simply 
because  it  cannot  accomplish  Its  objective. 
Budgetinn  is  so  fluid  a  process  that  a  man- 
date to  achieve  balance  is  more  likely  to 
yield  creative  efforts  to  redefine  what  counts 
as  spending  or  as  revenue  than  to  produce 
the  sense  of  fiscal  responsibility  that  the  Na- 
tion so  sorely  needs. 

As  a  teacher  of  constitutional  law.  how- 
ever. I  would  like  to  dwell  on  what  I  consider 
an  even  more  profound  set  of  concerns.  I  as- 
sume the  amendment's  sponsors  are  serious 
about  creatinK  an  enforceable  reciuirement 
for  a  balanced  budget.  If  so.  their  handiwork 
will  substantially  subvert  the  originally  con- 
templated distribution  of  power  among  the 
branches  of  the  national  Kovemment.  An  en- 
forceable balanced  budget  amendment  would 
portend  no  less  than  a  historic  shift  of  policy 
makinx  power  away  from  Congress  to  either 
the  judiciary,  the  executive,  or  both.  A  shift 
in  power  to  the  judiciary  would  be  anti- 
democratic. A  shift  in  power  to  the  President 
would  undermine  the  original  checks  and 
balance  At  the  very  least,  respionsible  Con- 
Kress  members  should  not  forward  such  an 
amendment  to  the  States  without  fully  con- 
templating these  consequences. 

The  Constitutional  Distribution  of  Powers. 
My  concerns  stem  from  two  premLses  regard- 
ing the  original  constitutional  design.  The 
first  is  that,  in  terms  of  what  we  now  call  do- 
mestic policy  making— that  is.  decision 
making  regarding  the  national  economy, 
public  health,  and  safety,  and  what  the  Con- 
stitution describes  as  the  'general  wel- 
fare "—the  founding  generation  considered 
Congress  first  among  equals.  This  is  plainly 
evident  in  the  constitutional  text.  U.S. 
Const.,  art.  1. 11.  The  Constitution  vests  Con- 
gress exclusively  with  the  powers  of  ta.xation 
and  public  expenditure.  U.S.  Const.,  art.  I. 
§8. 1'  1  Section  8  enumerates  a  comprehensive 
set  of  regulatory  powers  regarding  commerce 
and  fiscal  policy.  Moreover,  the  authorit.v  to 
make  all  laws  "necessary  and  proper  for  car- 
rying into  Execution  *  *  *  all  *  *  *  powers 
vested  *  *  *  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
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States,  or  in  any  Dep;inniuiii  or  Officer 
thereof."  lie*  with  Congress  U.S.  Const.,  art. 
1.  58.  *  18.  Congress  alone  has  'Power  to  dis- 
pose of  and  make  all  needful  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations regarding  •  *  •  Property  belonging  to 
the  United  States.""  U.S.  Const.,  art.  IV,  §3, 
'2. 

Compared  to  this  array  of  regulatory  pow- 
ers, article  II.  in  describing  the  President's 
domestic  role,  enumerates  none.  He  is  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  legislative  process  only 
through  four  mechanisms:  the  veto,  rec- 
ommendations for  legislative  action,  and.  on 
exceptional  occasions  through  convening  or 
adjourning  Congress.  U.S.  Const.,  art.  I.  §7. 
•*2-3;  art.  U.  §3  Otherwise,  the  entirety  of 
his  duty  with  respect  to  the  legislative  proc- 
ess is  "to  take  Care  that  the  Laws  l)e  faith- 
fully executed."  US  Const,  art.  II.  §3. 

The  impression  of  legislative  supremacy  in 
the  initiation  of  domestic  p<5lic.v  is  no  acci- 
dent: it  correctly  manifests  the  drafters'  un- 
derlying views.  The  influential  Locke, 
though  himself  the  author  of  a  theory  of  ex- 
ecutive prerogative,  stated  that  the  "legisla- 
tive is  not  only  the  supreme  power,"  but  is 
".sacred  and  unalterable  in  the  hands  where 
the  community  have  once  placed  it."' 
Montesquieu,  whose  theory  of  a  balanced 
constitution  proved  esf)eclally  significant  in 
1789.  said.  "[Tjhe  executive  power  has  no 
other  part  in  the  legislative  than  the  privi- 
lege of  rejecting  *  *  *."^  As  summarized  by 
Corwin,  "[TJhe  blended  picture  of  executive 
power  derivable  from  the  pages  of  Locke. 
Montesquieu,  and  Blackstone  is  of  a  broadly 
di.scretionary  residual  power  available  when 
other  governmental  powers  fail  *  *  *."'  This 
is  not  to  say  that  Congress  was  deemed  a 
more  important  or  weightier  branch  than 
the  executive.  The  President's  powers  are  of 
co-equal  importance  to  those  of  Congress. 
The  point  is.  however,  that  these  powers 
were  not  legislative,  but  administrative.'' 
They  were  not  to  include  the  power  to  create 
the  rules  and  policies  under  which  the  Na- 
tion was  to  live. 

Precisely  because  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent were  vested  with  enormously  impor- 
tant, but  largely  separated  powers,  the  Con- 
stitution was  also  designed  to  include  the 
well-known  "checks  and  balances."  by  which 
each  branch  would  prevent  the  usurpations 
or  Injurious  acts  of  the  other.  This  brings  me 
to  my  second  premise.  The  single  most  sig- 
nificant power  vested  in  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  the  executive  and  pre- 
venting tyranny  was  Congress's  power  over 
appropriations.  Again,  in  the  word  of 
Montesquieu: 

Were  the  executive  power  to  determine  the 
raising  of  public  money,  otherwise  than  by 
giving  its  consent,  liberty  would  be  at  an 
end;  because  it  would  become  legislative  in 
the  most  important  point  of  legislation. 

If  the  legislative  power  was  to  settle  the 
subsidies,  not  from  year  to  year,  but  forever, 
it  would  run  the  risk  of  losing  its  liberty,  be- 
cause the  executive  p<3w«r  would  no  longer 
be  dependent;  and  when  once  it  was  pos- 
sessed of  such  a  perpetual  right,  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  indifference  whether  it  held  it  of 
itself  or  of  another."* 

Congress"  early  practice  indicates  its  un- 
derstanding of  the  essentially  legislative  na- 
ture of  the  new  nation's  fiscal  powers.  Un- 
like the  Departments  of  War  and  of  Foreign 
Affairs  also  created  by  the  First  Congress, 
the  Treasury  Department  was  not  under- 
stood to  be  a  clearly  executive  department.*' 
Its  organic  Act  was  far  more  detailed  then 
the  others  in  elaborating  how  the  Depart- 
ment would  be  organized  and  function.^  In 
its  first  years,  the  Department  operated  es- 
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:;ally  as  the  House's  eventually  created 
Cummittee  on  Ways  and  Means.  The  Treas- 
ury Secretary's  close  working  relationship 
with  Congress  persisted  even  into  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Monroe,  who  com- 
plained that  Treasury  reports  were  being 
submitted  to  Congress  without  first  being 
communicated  to  him.  Although  Presidents 
Jackson  and  Van  Buren  tried  yet  more  force- 
fully to  assert  the  Treasury  Secretary's  ex- 
ecutive character,  their  Whig  successors. 
Harrison  and  Tyler,  both  urged  that  the 
Treasury  be  understood  to  be  separate  from 
the  executive.  In  Tyler's  words,  "I  deem  it  of 
the  most  essential  important  that  a  com- 
plete separation  should  take  place  between 
the  sword  and  the  purse."* 

History,  of  course,  has  reshaped  the  details 
of  Treasury  Department  organization,  budg- 
etary planning.  executive-congressional 
interaction,  and  the  like.  But  the  two  prem- 
ises I  have  cited  have  lost  none  of  their  sa- 
lience. The  primary  authority  over  domestic 
policy  making  is  still  congressional.  The  pri- 
mary instrument  for  checking  executive 
usurpation  of  this  authority  is  the  power  of 
the  purse. 

The  Wisdom  of  the  original  Design.  The 
importance  of  these  observations  is  under- 
scored, of  course,  when  one  realizes  that  the 
location  of  the  legislation  policy  making 
power  in  Congress  related  directly  to 
Congress's  structure,  and  that  Congress  was 
given  its  present  structure  precisely  to  fos- 
ter certain  virtues  in  the  making  of  policy. 

First,  giving  legislative  power  to  Congress 
was  democratic.  Under  the  original  Constitu- 
tion, both  the  Senate  and  the  President  were 
creatures  of  the  states. »  State  legislatures 
controlled  their  selection.  Even  if  a  presi- 
dential election  were  sent  to  the  House, 
state  delegations  were  to  vote  as  states. 
Members  were  not  to  vote  as  individuals. 

By  contrast,  the  House  was  directly  ac- 
countable to  the  people— and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  revenue  bills  were  required  to 
originate  in  the  House.'"  Alone  among  offi- 
cers of  the  national  government.  House 
members  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  di- 
rectly and  frequently.  Membership  was  to  be 
allocated  among  the  states  according  to  pop- 
ulation—thus manifesting  most  closely 
among  the  organs  of  the  original  government 
the  principle  of  one  person,  one  vote. 

Second,  the  structure  of  Congress— and  es- 
pecially of  the  House— was  intended  to  miti- 
gate what  Madison  called  the  evils  of  "fac- 
tion "  "By  a  faction.'"  he  wrote.  "I  mean  a 
number  of  citizens,  whether  amounting  to  a 
majority  or  minority  of  the  whole,  who  are 
united  and  actuated  by  some  common  im- 
pulse of  passion,  or  of  interest  .  adverse  to 
the  rights  of  other  citizens,  or  to  the  perma- 
nent and  aggregate  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity.'" "  The  primary  antidote  to  the  dangers 
of  faction  was  structural:  policy  was  to  be 
made  not  through  direct  democratic  proc- 
esses, but  through  the  deliberations  of  a 
large  number  of  representatives,  each  of 
whom  would  be  selected  by  a  large  enough 
number  of  voters  to  comprise  a  wide  array  of 
interests  all  calling  for  due  acknowledge- 
ment.'^  Congress  would  be  well  suited  to  at- 
tend to  the  "permanent  and  aggregate  inter- 
ests of  the  community""  because  of  the  large 
number  of  Members,  tecause  each  would  owe 
allegiance  to  a  varied  range  of  voter  inter- 
ests, and  because  any  undue  enthusiasm  of 
the  House  could  be  curbed  by  the  Senate 
(and  vice  versa),  given  that  the  membership 
of  each  House  was  organized  under  a  dif- 
ferent political  principle.  By  contrast,  the 
unitary  and  implicitly  hierarchical  nature  of 
the  executive  was  intended  to  respond  to  the 


President'  key  charee — not  a  responsibility 
for  policy  making,  but  for  vigorous  and  ac- 
countable administration.'^ 

Impacts  of  a  Balanced  Budget  .Amendment. 
If  I  have  correctly  outlined  the  relevant  the- 
ory underlying  the  original  distribution  of 
powers  to  the  branches  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, then  it  IS  clear  that  a  balanced 
budget  amendment,  if  enforceable  at  all. 
must  undermine  that  theory,  ilf  the  amend- 
ment is  merely  hortatory  or  self-enforcing, 
then  it  is  truly  unnecessary.  Congress  and 
the  President  already  possess  every  author- 
ity they  need  to  reduce  deficit  spending:  a 
hortatory  amendment  is  likely  to  divert  en- 
ergy away  from  the  responsible  use  of  those 
authorities,  towards  rhetorical  clashes  over 
what  constitutes  "balance."  or.  indeed,  the 
"budget.") 

1.  If  Judicially  Enforced.  To  see  the  impact 
of  an  enforceable  amendment,  it  i.';  necessary 
to  begin  with  the  obvious:  The  means  for  en- 
forcing a  balanced  budget  amendment 
against  Congress  could  be  vested  only  in  the 
courts  or  in  the  President. 

Imagine,  if  you  will,  the  routine  availabil- 
ity of  taxpayer  suits  to  challenge  one  or  an- 
other program  of  public  expenditure  as  vio- 
lating the  new  amendment.  If  courts  were  to 
entertain  such  suits,  it  would  necessarily 
mean  that  some  authority  over  the  nation's 
fiscal  policy  would  shift  from  the  most 
democratic  branch  of  the  national  govern- 
ment to  the  least.  Moreover,  it  would  cast 
into  doubt  the  very  justification  for  vesting 
courts  with  the  power  of  judicial  review  in 
the  first  place.  As  expressed  by  Hamilton, 
the  Constitution  can  repose  that  extraor- 
dinary power  in  the  courts  precisely  because: 

The  judiciary,  from  the  nature  of  its  func- 
tions, will  always  be  the  least  dangerous  to 
the  political  rights  of  the  Constitution;  be- 
cause it  will  be  least  in  a  capacit.v  to  annoy 
or  injure  them.  The  executive  not  only  dis- 
penses the  honors  but  holds  the  sword  of  the 
community.  The  legislature  not  only  com- 
mands the  purse  but  prescribes  the  rules  by 
which  the  duties  and  rights  of  every  citizen 
are  to  be  regulated.  The  judiciary,  on  the 
contrary,  has  no  influence  over  either  the 
sword  or  the  purse:  no  direction  either  of  the 
strength  or  of  the  wealth  of  the  society,  and 
can  take  no  active  resolution  whatever.''' 

Hamilton's  theory  of  the  balanced  Con- 
stitution would  be  largely  invalidated  if 
courts  were  suddenly  to  be  given  such  "influ- 
ence over  *  *  *  the  purse"  as  a  judicially  en- 
forceable balanced  budget  amendment  would 
entail. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall,  in  this  regard. 
the  substantial  consternation  stirred  in  Con- 
gress by  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
Missouri  V.  Jenkins.  110  S.Ct.  1651  il990i.'''  In 
Jenkins,  the  Court  narrowly  approved  a  dis- 
trict court's  authority  to  order  a  public 
school  district  to  levy  property  taxes  suffi- 
cient to  finance  a  court-ordered  school  de- 
segregation remedy  and  to  bar  the  state 
from  impeding  the  local  tax.  This  judicial  in- 
trusion into  fiscal  matters  was  carefully  lim- 
ited: (a)  It  went  no  further  than  necessary  to 
vindicate  the  supremacy  of  federal  over  state 
law.  (b)  It  went  no  further  than  necessary  to 
vindicate  the  entitlement  of  particular 
plaintiffs  to  their  constitutional  rights.  (c»  It 
was  limited  to  a  single  locality  and  a  single 
subject  matter,  (d)  It  did  not  determine  the 
actual  level  of  expenditure  by  the  school  dis- 
trict involved.  Despite  the  narrowly  tailored 
nature  of  this  precedent,  it  precipitated  a 
minor  uproar  among  some  members  of  Con- 
gress who  thought  the  judicial  intrusion  on 
state  legislative  fiscal  policy  to  be  illegit- 
imate 


Compare  to  Jenkins,  then,  the  likely  reac- 
tion to  any  routine  availability  of  the  courts 
to  oversee  spending  and  taxation  levels 
across  the  full  spectrum  of  the  national 
budget.  A  more  dramatic  reworking  of  the 
original  design  of  government  is  hard  to 
imagine. 

2.  If  Enforced  by  the  Executive.  Because  ju- 
dicial enforcement  of  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  would  be  so  obviously  incon- 
gruous, it  IS  far  more  likely  Congress  would 
seek  to  render  the  amendment  enforceable 
by  vesting  in  the  President  powers  either  to 
adjust  tax  rates  as  may  be  necessary  to  se- 
cure predetermined  levels  of  revenue  or  to 
sequester  funds  m  order  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures. Whether  authority  to  vary  tax  rates 
could  actually  be  constitutionally  delegated 
to  the  executive  is  itself  debateable.  The  Su- 
preme Court  might  well  consider  the  taxing 
power  so  significant  that  it  may  be  exercised 
only  by  Congress."' 

Whether  the  enforcement  mechanism  in- 
volves taxes,  sequestration,  or  some  com- 
bination. Congress  would  have  to  be  aware 
that  vesting  such  authorities  in  the  execu- 
tive would  in  large  measure  be  abdicating  to 
the  executive  much  of  Congress's  authority 
to  make  policy  through  appropriations.  To 
see  this,  it  is  necessary  only  to  recall  that 
any  budget,  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  fiscal 
year,  is  dependent  on  expenditure  and  reve- 
nue predictions  that  must,  in  some  measure, 
prove  inaccurate.  Imagine,  then,  that  the  ex- 
ecutive is  charged — when  expenditures  out- 
pace revenues— to  sequester  funds  sufficient 
to  bring  the  budget  into  balance,  unless  Con- 
gress itself  changes  its  intended  allocation  of 
appropriations.  To  the  extent  the  executive 
has  discretion  to  target  its  sequestration  se- 
lectively, the  relative  strength  and  emphases 
to  be  assigned  different  programs  will  be- 
come a  matter  of  presidential,  rather  than 
congressional  determination.  If  the  execu- 
tive is  limited  to  across-the-board  sequestra- 
tion. Congress,  too.  will  be  denied  the  ability 
to  assert  its  revised  budgetary  priorities — 
unless  it  can  come  up  with  a  revised  appro- 
priations measure  that  laj  the  FYesident 
likes  better  than  an  across-the-board  seques- 
tration, or  (bi  enjoys  sufficient  support  in 
Congress  to  withstand  a  presidential  veto. 
Again,  the  leverage  Congress  has  lost  over 
the  budgetary  process  is  enormous.  Although 
Congress  may  continue  to  check  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  extent  initial  appropriations  set 
a  ce.ling  on  the  fiscal  years  expenditures. 
Congress  will  lose  any  meaningful  way  to 
check  the  President's  policy  priorities  once 
evolving  fiscal  realities  make  adjustments  in 
spiending         necessary.  To  reiterate 

Montesquieu:  The  executive  power  would 
"become  legislative  in  the  most  important 
point  of  legislation." 

In  the  wake  of  the  1990  "Budget  Summit." 
your  colleagues  are  unlikely  to  doubt  that 
the  scenario  I  have  traced  is  realistic.'''  If 
any  are  curious,  however.,  about  the  oper- 
ation of  the  government  divided  by  party, 
under  a  constitutional  command  of  budg- 
etary balance,  you  might  invite  their  atten- 
tion to  the  government  of  Iowa  Despite  our 
constitutional  text,  the  budget  has  become 
increasingly  an  instrument  of  executive,  not 
legislative  policy.  Policy  impasses  between  a 
Democratic  legislature  and  the  Republican 
governor  have  all  but  paralyzed  the  state's 
fiscal  planning. 

Improving  the  fiscal  responsibility  of  the 
national  government  is  a  serious  task  for 
which  the  political  will  of  either  major  party 
has  yet  to  be  mustered.  It  is  startling  to  re- 
flect that  Congress  has  yet  even  to  adopt  a 
statutory    requirement    that    the    President 
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submit  a  balanced  budget  for  Congress  to  de- 
liberate. In  these  circumstances,  the  dis- 
cipline that  might  be  created  by  inviting  the 
courts  into  the  process,  or  the  efficiencies 
that  might  result  from  centralizing  all  fiscal 
policy  making  in  the  executive  appear 
tempting  Yet.  Congress  would  shirk  its  duty 
if  it  failed  to  guard  jealously  those  legisla- 
tive responsibilities  that  were  vested  in  Con- 
gress precisely  to  preserve  liberty  and  to 
forestall  faction.  This  Is  a  vigilance  no  other 
branch  can  provide.  In  the  words  of  a  former 
Attorney  General.  "(Tlhe  Nation  must  rely 
initially  for  the  efficient  operation  of  gov- 
ernment on  the  timely  and  responsible  func- 
tioning of  the  legislative  process.  *  *  *  Any 
inconvenience  that  this  system,  in  extreme 
circumstances,  may  bode  is  outweighed,  in 
my  estimation,  by  the  salutary  distribution 
of  power  that  it  embodies."  " 
Sincerely. 

Peter  M.  Shane. 
Professor  of  Law. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  HUTTO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GEPHARDT)  for  today  and  June  10  on  ac- 
count of  family  considerations. 

Mr.  Hefner  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GEPHARDT)  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week  on  account  of  illness. 


By  uii.i!ii;:.u>i^  c  iji..-if:;t .  ;»  : 
address  the  House,  followii.u'  •  :,•    :•.:- 
lative  program  and  any  spt'(_ui.i  oidt-is 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DeLaY)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr,  Wolf,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mr  RiGGS.  for  60  minutes,  on  June  10 
and  11. 

Mr.  McCandless.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Lent,  for  5  minutes,  on  June  11. 

Mr.  Porter,  for  5  minutes  today,  and 
for  60  minutes  on  June  11. 

Mrs.  Bentley.  for  .5  minutes  today,  in 
lieu  of  previous  60-minute  special 
order. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  for  5  minutes,  on  June 
10. 

Mr.  Delay,  for  5  minutes  today,  in 
lieu  of  previous  60-minute  special 
order. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Maz/.oli)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr,  Mazzou,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Ray.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ANNlTNZio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  CoNYERS.  for  30  minutes  today, 
and  for  60  minutes  each  day  on  June  10, 
15.  16,  17,  18.  and  19. 

Mr  Orton,  for  60  minutes,  today, 

Mr  ScHEUER.  for  5  minutes,  on  June 
10. 

Ms.  Pei.osi,  for  6  minutes,  on  June  10. 

Mr.  Kan.iorski.  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  .June  10  and  11. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, on  June  10. 

Mr  DE  la  Garza,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  10. 

Mr.  WoLPE.  for  b  minutes,  on  June  10. 

Mr  HoYER.  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
10 

Mr  SIKOKSKI,  for  5  minutes,  on  June 
10 

Mrs.  Unsoeld,  for  5  minutes,  on  June 
10. 


EXTENSlU.\  i>r    KK.MARK.S. 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  DeLaY)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr  Dickinson, 

Mr,  Gekas. 

Mr.  HoRTON  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Solomon  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Davis 

Mr  Camp. 

Mr.  Broomeield. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Kyl. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen  in  seven  instances. 

Mr.  Ramstad. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Schaeker. 

Mr.  Crane. 


Mr    MOORHEAD. 

Mt    Thomas  of  California. 

(The  following'  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr    L.^R0CC0. 

M:     ivXHALL. 

Ml .  Roe. 

Mr.  Skelton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

Mr  Tkakicant  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Mavroules. 

Mr.  Blackwell  in  two  instances, 

.Mr.  Torres  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

.Mr.  Boucher. 

Mr.  V'ENTO. 

Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 

Mr.  SOLARZ. 

Mr  McMiLLEN  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  KlLDEE. 

.Mr.  Ortiz. 
Mr.  BoNiOR. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER. 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 

Mr   Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  CLEMENT 

Mr.  PENNY 


SP:NATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speakers 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S  893.  An  act  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  impose  criminal  sanctions 
for  violation  of  software  copyright;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  1338.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chi  Hsil 
Tsui,  Jin  Mie  Tsui.  Yin  Whee  Tsui,  Yin  Tao 
Tsui,  and  Yin  Chao  Tsui;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary, 

S.  2079.  An  act  to  establish  the  Marsh-Bil- 
Itngg  National  Historical  Park  in  the  State 
of  Vermont,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  an.!  Insular  Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  NAGLE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  accord- 
ingly (at  11  oclock  and  18  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  June  10.  1992.  at  10 
a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  CO.MMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows; 

3692.  A  letter  from  the  Ambassador.  Em- 
bassy of  Greece,  transmitting  a  letter  from 
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the  Ambassador  concerning  the  fiscal  year 
1993  foreign  operations  appropriations  bill;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

3693.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  transmitting  the  fiscal  year 
1991  annual  report  of  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology, pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-189,  sec- 
tion 3141ic)(l),  (2)  (103  Stat.  1680);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  .\rmed  Services. 

3694.  k  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report  on 
the  air-launched  cruise  missile  [ALCM) 
flitfht  data  transmitter  [FDT]  plan  imple- 
menting; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

3695.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmitting' 
the  17th  annual  report  of  the  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corpwration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3696.  .A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  E(iu- 
cation.  transmitting  notice  of  final  funding 
priorities— Special  Studies  Program,  pursu- 
ant to  20  U.S.C.  1232(d)(l>;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

3697.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  final  regulations- 
Chapter  1  Migrant  Education  Program,  pur- 
suant to  20  use.  1232(d)(li;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

3698.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cations, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "Education  of  the  Deaf  Act 
.Amendments  of  1992'';  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

3699.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy, transmitting  the  quarterly  report  as 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  during  the 
period  January  1.  1992  through  March  31. 
1992.  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  6245(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3700.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force's  proposed  lettens)  of  offer  and  ac- 
ceptance [LOA)  to  Singapore  for  defense  ar- 
ticles and  services  (Transmittal  No.  92-30). 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3701.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  notification  of  a  proposed  li- 
cense for  the  export  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment sold  commercially  to  Saudi  Arabia 
(Transmittal  No.  DTC-11-92).  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2776(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3702  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  notification  of  a  proposed  li- 
cense for  the  export  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment sold  commercially  to  the  United  King- 
dom (Transmitul  No.  DTC-18-92i.  pursuant 
to  22  use.  2776(c);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

3703.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  notification  of  a  proposed  li- 
cense for  the  export  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment sold  commercially  to  Canada  (Trans- 
mittal No.  DTC  19  92).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2776(c);  to  the  Committee  or  Foreign  Affairs. 

3704.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  notification  of  a  proposed  li- 
cense for  the  export  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment sold  commercially  to  Malaysia  (Trans- 
mittal No.  DTC-20  92).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2776(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

3705.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  .Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 


by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3706.  -A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  transmuting  the  Depart- 
ment's sixth  semiannual  report  on  the  audit 
follow-up.  covering  the  period  October  1.  1991 
through  March  31.  1992.  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  95^52.  section  5(bi  iI02  Stat.  2526 1;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3707.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  transmitting  the  semi- 
annual report  of  the  activities  of  the  Office 
of  Inspector  Genera!  for  the  period  October  1. 
1991  through  March  31.  1992.  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  95-152.  section  5(bi  il02  Stat.  2526);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3708.  .A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  transmitting  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  inspector  general 
for  the  period  October  1.  1991  through  March 
31.  1992.  and  management  report,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95^^52.  section  5ibi  il02  Stat. 
2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

3709.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting the  list  of  all  reports  issued  or  released 
in  April  1992.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  719ih):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3710.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Co-Chair- 
man.  Appalachian  Regional  Commission, 
transmitting  the  semiannual  report  of  ac- 
tivities of  the  inspector  general  covering  the 
period  October  1.  1991  through  .March  31.  1992. 
and  management  report  for  the  same  period. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  95--452.  section  5(bj 
(102  Stat.  2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3711.  A  letter  from  the  Senior  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  of 
Jackson,  transmitting  the  fiscal  year  1991 
annual  pension  plan  report  of  the  Federal  In- 
termediate Credit  Bank  of  Jackson,  pursuant 
to  31  U.S.C.  9503(ai(li(B);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

3712.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  semiannual  report  on  activities  of  the  in- 
spector general  for  the  period  October  1.  1991 
through  March  31.  1992.  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  95-452.  section  5(b)  il02  Stat.  2526;;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3713.  .A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  First 
South  Production  Credit  Association,  trans- 
mitting the  fiscal  year  1991  annual  pension 
plan  report  of  the  First  South  Production 
Credit  Association,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
9503(aiil  )iB);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3714.  A  letter  from  the  .Administrator.  Na- 
tional .Aeronautics  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  the  semiannual  report  of  ac- 
tivities of  the  inspector  general  covering  the 
period  October  1.  1991  through  March  31.  1992. 
and  management  report  for  the  same  period, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452.  section  5(b) 
(102  Stat.  2526);  to  the  Committee  on  govern- 
ment Operations. 

3715.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  Development  Corporation, 
transmitting  the  fiscal  year  1991  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  Development  Corporation's  man- 
agement report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101- 
576.  section  306iai  1 104  Stat.  2854);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3716.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  Secretary's  semi- 
annual report;  management's  report  on  final 
action  for  inspector  general  audits  coveiing 
the  period  October  1.  1991  through  March  31. 
1992.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452.  section 
5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

3717.  .A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs,  transmitting  the  semiannual  re- 


port of  the  inspector  gwuiFal  for  the  period 
October  1.  1991  through  March  31.  1992.  and 
the  Department's  management  report  on  ac- 
tions taken  in  response  to  audit  rec- 
ommendations, pursuant  to  Public  Law  95- 
452.  section  5ibi  (102  Stat.  2526.  2640);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3718.  .A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Comimittee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular .Affairs. 

3719.  .A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(bi;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

3720.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
i339(bi;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular -Affairs. 

3721.  A  letter  from  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  for  the  year  1990-91.  pursuant  to  36 
use.  1101(56).  1103;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

3722.  .A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  bankruptcy  es- 
tates, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

3723.  .A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator. Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
transmitting  a  status  report  on  progress  in 
providing  sensitive  drug  related  information 
to  Federal.  State,  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  for  the  period  from  May  19.  1990 
throueh  May  18.  1991.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
: 00  690.  sfction  7210  (102  Stat.  4432 1;  to  the 
Comimittee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

3724.  .A  letter  from  the  .Administrator. 
-Agency  for  International  Development. 
transmitting  the  country  allocation  report 
for  development  assistance,  special  assist- 
ance initiatives  and  international  organiza- 
tions and  programs;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  .Appropriations  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

3725.  .A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
-Agency  for  International  Development  and 
the  President  and  Chairman.  Eximbank  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  the  Agen- 
cy's semiannual  report  on  the  amount  and 
extension  of  credits  under  the  Trade  Credit 
Insurance  Program  to  Costa  Rica.  Guate- 
mala. Honduras.  El  Salvador,  and  Nicaragua. 
1992.  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2184ig);  jointly,  to 
the  Comimittees  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  -Affairs  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

3726.  A  letter  from  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Radioactive  Waste  Management,  transmit- 
ting the  eighth  annual  report  on  the  activi- 
ties and  expenditures  of  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Radioactive  Waste  Management,  pursuant  to 
42  U.S.C.  10224)0:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior  and 
Insular  .Affairs 

3727.  .A  ;e:trr  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Hea;th  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  enti- 
tled "Medicare  Equipment  and  Supply 
.Amendments  of  1992";  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
m.ittees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways 
and  Means. 
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HKl'OHTS  OF  CoMMrrTKHS  ON   i'L'B- 
LIC  BILLS  AND  KKSOLL'TKLNS 

Under  clauM-  2  ui  rule  XIIL  reports  of 
committees  wiif  dtHvered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printintr  .m.i  iff.'ipnce  to  the  proper 
calendar,  a.-^  inildvv^ 

Mr  fONYKHS  Cunimlllee  on  Governmenl 
djHT.i-;  r.s  H  K.  .VJW).  A  bill  to  extend  the 
r  :  .  :  L  ■  V  unemployment  compensation 
p:  l::  i::  to  revise  the  trigger  provisions 
contamed  in  the  extended  unemployment 
compensation  proRram.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  102  543,  Pt  2).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  3836. 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  management  of  Fed- 
eral lands  containinK  the  pacific  yew  to  en- 
sure a  sufficient  supply  of  taxol.  a  cancer- 
treating  druK  made  from  the  pacific  yew. 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  102  552.  Pt.  1).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  1271. 
A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Environmental  Quality  for  fiscal 
years  1992.  1993.  1994.  1995.  and  1996:  to  ensure 
consideration  of  the  impact  of  Federal  ac- 
tions on  the  global  environment:  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
102-553).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  th''  n',i'.'    f  the  Union. 


ivi;i'olCl-i;L   iULL.s  .SKQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X.  bills  and  re- 
ports were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing',  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr  l...^FALCE:  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. H  R.  4400.  A  hill  to  provide  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  .Small  Business  Administra- 
tion continued  authorit.v  to  administer  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Research  Pi'o- 
gram.  and  for  other  purposes:  with  an 
amendment;  referred  Jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services.  Forel«n  Affairs,  and 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology  for  a  period 
ending  not  later  than  July  2.  1992,  for  consid- 
eration of  such  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
amendment  as  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
those  committees  pursuant  to  clauses  1(c). 
l(i).  and  Kr)  of  rule  X.  respectively  iRept. 
102-554.  Pt   l>.  Ordered  to  be  printed 


RE- 
RE- 


RUBSEQUENT     .\CTION     ON     A 
PORTED  BILL  SfciQUENTIALLY 
FERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X.  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker: 
ISubmitled  June  8.  19921 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  H.R. 
4342.  H  R.  4342  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Ordered  to  be  print '"^ 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr  McDADE: 

H.R.  5342.  A  bill  making  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  for  disaster  as- 


sistance to  meet  urgent  needs  because  of  re- 
cent calamities  as  an  initial  response  to  the 
needs  of  our  cities  and  the  Nation,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1992.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priation.s. 

By  Mr.  BROWN: 
H.R.  5343.  A  bill  to  make  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  American  Technology  Pre- 
eminence Act  of  1991  and  the  Fair  Packaging 
and  Labeling  Act  with  respect  to  their  treat- 
ment of  the  SI  metric  system;  jointly,  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology. 

By    Mr.    BOUCHER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Brow.s.  Mr.  KopETSKl.  Mr. 

Vale.ntink.  Mr.  Pkhki.ss.  Mr.  Naglk. 
Mr.      Hayes      of      Louisiana.      Mr. 
Browder.     Mr.     RoEMER.     and     Mr. 
BACCHts): 
H.R.  5344.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  foster  and  support  the 
development   and   use   of  certain    computer 
networks:    to    the    Committee    on    Science. 
Space,  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  HUGHES: 
H.R.  5345.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural  Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  19T7  to  extend  eligibility  to 
junior  and  community   colleges   for  grants 
and    fellowships    for    food    and    agricultural 
sciences  education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

By    Mr     ABERCROMBIE   (for    himself 
and  Mrs.  MINK): 
H.R.  5346.  A  bill  relating  to  native  Hawai- 
ian health  care,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  6347.  A  bill  to  designate  a  national 
marine  sanctuary  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
for  the  protection  of  humpback  whales  and 
their  habitat;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr   BRYANT  (for  himself.  Mr   FisH. 
Mr.    Mazzoli.    Mr     Synar,    and    Mr 

Gl.ICKMAN  i: 
MR  5348.  A  bill  to  amend  the  antitrust 
laws  to  provide  a  cause  of  action  for  persons 
injured  in  United  States  commerce  by  unfair 
foreign  competition:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By     Mr      DAVIS     (for    himself.     Mr 
HEKTEt-.  Mr   Oberstar.  Ms.  Kaptur. 
Mr.       Bo.MOR.       Mr.       EcKAkT.       Mr. 
LaFai.ce.      Mr      Pease,     and      Mr 
LlPI.vsKl): 
H.R.  5349.  A  bill  to  improve  coordination  of 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration Great  Lakes  activities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By     Mr.     DAVIS     (for     himself.     Mr 
Hertel.  Mr.  NowAK.  Mr    Ohkr.'^tar. 
Ms     KAPTtR.    Mr.    BONIOK.    Mr.    Vis- 
cu«KY.  Mr  LaFalce,  Mr.  Pease,  and 
Mr.  Lipi.nskd: 
H.R.   5350    A   bill    to  establish   the  Great 
Lakes  Fish  and  Wildlife  Tissue  Bank;  to  the 
Committee   on   Merchant   Marine   and    Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  (for  himself.  Mr   Ober- 
star.  M.S.   KAlTtR.   Mr.   BOMOR,   Mr. 
VISCI.O.SKY.  Mr  LaFalce.  Mr.  Pease. 
and  Mr  Lipinskd: 
H.R.  5351.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection.   Research,   and  Sanctuaries   Act  of 
1972.  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. Public  Works  and  Transportation,  and 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology. 

By     Mr      DAVIS     (for     himself,     Mr. 

Hertel.  Mr    Nowak.  Mr.  Ober.star, 

Ms  Kaptur,  Mr  Bonior.  Mr.  Fxkart. 

Mr.  LaFalce.  and  Mr.  Lii'INskd: 

H.R.  5352.  A  bill  to  coordinate  and  promote 

Great  Lakes  activities,  and   for  other  pur- 


poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation,  and  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology 

By  Mr  l.K.-\CH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McHi:oH): 
H  R  53.S3.  A  bill  to  finance  an  educational 
exchange  program  with  the  Independent 
states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Baltic  States,  to  authorize  the  admission  to 
the  United  States  of  certain  scientists  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  Baltic  States  as 
employment-based  immigrants  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Judiciary,  and  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr  MOODY: 
H  R.  53.54.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  by  providing  for  payments 
to  certain  private  programs  that  are  able  to 
provide  such  families  with  employment  and 
other  assistance  at  a  savings  to  the  Federal 
Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ORTIZ: 
H.R.  5355.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Trade  Zones  Act  to  clarify  that  crude  oil  and 
derivatives  thereof  consumed  in  refining  op- 
erations are  not  subject  to  duty  under  the 
Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United 
Stales;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WISE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Co.v- 
YERS): 
H  R.  ,5366.  A  bill  to  amend  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  National  Archives  and  Records  Adminis- 
tration and  the  National  Historic  Publica- 
tions and  Records  Commission,  to  establish 
requirements  for  the  disposal  by  Federal 
agencies  of  extra  copies  of  records,  to  estab- 
lish requirements  for  the  management  of 
public  records,  and  to  establish  requirements 
applicable  to  the  National  Archives  Trust 
Fund  Board:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  WYDEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
PRICE) 
H  R  5357  A  bill  to  provide  grants  to  States 
to  improve  and  coordinate  health  and  edu- 
cation services  provided  to  preschool  chil- 
dren and  to  provide  for  the  production  and 
distribution  of  educational  television  pro- 
gramming  for  preschool  children;  Jointly,  t 
the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor  an.. 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr  ESPY  (for  himself.  Mr  Acker- 
MAN.  Mr  A.spiN,  Mr  Ballenger.  Mr. 
B.1TE.MAS.  Mr.  Be.nnett.  Mr.  Bevill. 
Mr.  Bii.BRAY.  Mr  Bii. Irakis.  Mr.  Bli- 
LEY.  Mr.  Bokhi.ert.  Mr.  Brown.  Mr. 
Binning.  Mr.  Blstamante.  Mrs. 
Byron.  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Ci.inger. 
Mr  DeFazio,  Mr.  Dickin.son,  Mr. 
Dicks.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  DoRSAN  of  California.  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Emer.son.  Mr. 
Erdreich,  Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  F(jolietta.  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Franks  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr. 
Gingrich.  Mr.  GtARiM.  Mr.  Hansen, 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Hef.ner. 
Mr.  Hefi.ky.  Mr  Hochbrceckner.  Mr. 
HoHTON.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr,  Jefferson,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Georgia.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
KasICH.  Mr.  KOLTEH.  Mr.  Kopetski, 
Mr.  KosTMAYER.  Mr.  LaP'alck.  Mr 
Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Lanca.ster.  Mr. 
Lewis   of   California.    Mr.    Lewis   of 
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FUir'.iia.   Mr    M.\i<':!N.   Mr.   M.Mrri.NKZ. 
Mr.    Mr-Cl.osKK'i  .    .Mr     McEwKN.    Mr, 
McGr.\TH.    Mr,    McMlLLKN    of   Mary- 
ianil.  Mr    McNri.TV.  Mrs,   Mf.yeh,s  of 
K.t:,  ,-.-    M;,-    M:r.K,  .Mr,  MONTGOMERY. 
Ml    .M  •'  : -^    M:    MdHAN.  .Mr.  .Myers  of 
Indiana,  Mi    .Natckkr.  Mr,  Owens  of 
Utah.  Mr,  IV.NKrr.A,  Mr    Parker,  Mr. 
Payne  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Peter.son   of   Klorula.    Mrs.    PATrKH- 
SON.  Mr.  PicKET-r.  M;     Poshard.  M: 
QUII.I.EN,  Mr    Ran(.h.,   Mr    Ray.   Mr 
Roberts,  Mr.  Rowland.  Mr.  Saxton, 
Mr.  ScHKiEH.  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Sisi- 
SKY,    M:     Skvkn,    Mi     SMITH   of  New 
Jer>'.'.v.  .Ms    .•<^^HK^.,   Mr    sj-ence.  Mr. 
SOLOMON,    Mr.    SPKA'rr.    Mr     Stark, 
Mr,   Stump,   Mr.   Synar.   .Mr.  Towns. 
Mrs.     Un.soei.d.      Mi       Vento,      Mr, 
Walsh.  Mr,  Weis,-,  .Mr    Whittf.n,  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Wolf): 
H  J.  Res.  503.  Joint  resolution  acknowledg- 
ing the  sacrifices  that  military  families  have 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Nation  and  designat- 
ing November  23,  1992.  as  "National  Military 
Families  Recognition  Day";  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  ORTON  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Cox  of  Illinois): 
H  I  Res.  504.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
anit-ndment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  provide  for  a  balanced  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  P.ASTOR  (for  himself,  Mr   Gor- 
don, Mr.   Long,  Mr.  Weiss.  M:     Ka 
sicH.   Mr.   Sawyer.   Mr.   Moran.   Mr 
Horton.  Mr.  McMlLLEN  of  Maryland. 
Mr   Wo!,F,  Mr   QuiLLEN.  Mr,  Guarini. 
Mi     HAl■:!^:-^    M^^    Pei.osi,   Mr,  KOLBE, 
M.-.,   HuKN,  .Mr,   McNuLTY.  Mr.  Colo- 
rado, and  Mr.  LaFalcE): 
H  I    Res.  505.  Joint  resolution  designating 
July  1992  as  -National  Muscular  Dystrophy 
Awareness    Month "";    to    the    Committee    on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


mi-:mopj.-\l.' 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXIL  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

479.  By  the  ,-l'i;,\KF.R:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  .suite  of  Louisiana,  rel- 
ative to  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

480.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  earthquake  insurance  coverage  for  home- 
owners; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

481  Also,  memorial  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  minority  health  office;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

482.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  relative  to  a  national 
energy  policy;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

483.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  relative  to 
World  Federal  Government;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

484.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  relative  to  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Airport  and  Airway  Improve- 
ment Act  reauthorization  bill;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RE.SOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills   and   resoluiions   were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr   JONES  of  North  Carolina: 

H,H,  ■'>358.  .-^  bill  to  authorize  issuance  of  a 
certificate  of  documentation  for  employment 
m  the  coastwisp  trade  of  the  United  Stales 
I'l  the  vessel  CatniKaite:  to  the  Committee 
^.  n  .Merchant  .Marine  and  Fisheries, 
By  Mr   LaROCCO 

H.R.  5359.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs 
and  assigns  of  Hatiie  Davis  Rogers  of  the  Nez 
Perce  Indian  Reservation.  ID:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


o!    New    VciK. 
Mr  Torres, 


ADDITIONAL   .SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  .--ponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  ami  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R    U:  .Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R,  371:  Mr.  ARMEY  and  Mr.  Camp. 

H  R.  700   Mr   Bkown. 

H  R.  S-IO:  Mr  Franks  of  Connecticut.  Mr, 
Beilensun.  Mr  SwKTr.  Ms  DkLauro.  and 
-Mr.  SYNAR 

H  R,  999:  Mr,  Bruwn, 

H  R,  1218:  Mr,  sikhrsk:  ami  .Mr.  Staggers. 

H.R,  1254-  Mr,  GONZALEZ. 

H,R,  :473:  Mr,  LaRoCCO. 

H.R  1497:  .Mr  Johnson  of  South  Dakota 
and  Mr.  Kiag. 

H  R,  1515:  Mr.  Solomon  and  Mr.  Ober.star, 

H  R.  2200:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota, 

H  R   2225:  Mr   Brown, 

HTt,  2363:  Mr.  James  and  .Mr,  HoaGLAnd. 

H.R.  2782:  Mr.  STUDDs.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr, 
Hertel.  and  Mr  Skaggs, 

H.R.  2862:  Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida.  .Mr 
Stark.  Mr.  SisisKV.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota,  and  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California. 

H  R   2872:  Mr.  MaRKEY  and  Mrs,  Lloyd. 

H  R   2922:  Mrs.  KKNNELLY. 

H  R,  2933  Mr,  GooDLING  and  Mr.  Ford  of 
Mii.hikian 

H.R,  3138;  Mr,  Shays. 

H,R.  3173:  Ms,  DeLauro. 

H.R,  3258:  Mr,  MYERS  of  Indiana. 

MR   3281:  .Mr,  Cox  of  California. 

H.R,  31,')0  Mr  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  Fi.ak:^    Mr    IRELAND.  Mr.  Leach.  and  Mr. 

I'AHKrlR 

H  R   :M>1    M:    GfARINI. 

H.R,  347J,  .Mr,  Fish. 

H.R,  3518:  Mr,  GILL.MOR.  Mr  Dannemeyer, 
and  Mr,  Oberstar. 

H  R   3.545:  Mr.  FISH. 

H  R   3661:  Mr   FisH. 

MR   3673   Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana. 

H,R,  4124:  Mr.  BiliraKIS. 

H,R.  4155:  Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  McCrery.  and 
.Mr.  OXLEY. 

H.R.  4192:  Mr  O'AENS  of  Utah  and  M: 
HroHKs. 

H  H    -5212:  Ms.  DeLauro. 

H.R.  4312:  Mrs.  BoxER.  Mr.  Soi.arz.  Mrs 
Schroeder,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

H.R.  4329:  Mrs.  BoxER. 

H.R,  4399:  Mr.  JONTZ.  .Mr  OILMAN.  Mr. 
Early,  and  Mr  Gallo. 

H.R.  4,504:  Mr   JoNES  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  4507:  Mr.  Clement,  Ms.  Collins  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  DiXON,  Mr,  Nagle.  Mr,  Kno. 
and  Mr   Wei, Don, 

H  H    ■;'•:■:     M:     M    i^HISON. 

H,H  ih'.il.  -Mr  Ht.->TA.MANTE  and  Mr.  Sisl- 
SKY. 

H.R.  4593:  Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California.  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Santorum. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


H  R    46:3-  Mr,  Schiff, 

H  R     4688     Mr,    Owens 
Kcpetsk:,  Mr,  Vento, 

H  R   4692   Mr,  FIELDS, 

H  R,  4700;  Mr   HAYES  of  Illinois. 

H.R,  4775   Mr,  Kostmayer.  Mrs.  BOXER. 
F'ig:.;e"'ta.  and  .Mr,  Luken, 

H  R   4906   -Mr   LANCASTER, 

H,R.   4919:   .Mr,   ATKINs.   Mr,    FORD  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr, 
chusetts 

H,R   4924 

H  R    4929 

H  R     493C> 

Solomon 
H,R.  50>xi 

H  R     ,=>070 


Si'ENCE.  and  Mr.  Frank  of 

M^  Horn. 
Mr.  Blst.'i.mante. 
Mr    Hayes   of  Illinois   and   Mr. 

.Mr   C(iNYERS  and  Mr    Fanetta. 
Mr    Hayes  of  Illinois  and  Mr. 


.Mr,  McMiLLEN  of  Maryland. 
Mr  T<jWNS  and  Mr.  PvOE. 
Mr.  Kildee. 
Ms.  Slaughter. 


H.R.  5136: 

H.R.  5155: 

H.R.  5194: 

H  R.  5195 

H  R  5196  Mr.  Pa.stor,  Mr,  TORRES.  Mrs. 
.M:.sK.  Mr,  LaFalce.  and  Mr,  Rangel. 

H.R.  5201:  Mr.  H(X-HBRUECKNER.  Mrs  MINK. 
.Mr.  Hatcher,  and  Mr  Koi'etski 

H.R,  5208:  M:  K'i.i'ETSKI  and  Mr. 
Blstamante, 

H.R.  5234:  Mr,  GUARINI  and  Mr,  Sensen- 
brenner, 

H  R   5237:  Mr,  McMu.LEN  of  Maryland. 

H.R    5250:  Mr,  BaLLENGER  and  Mr   JENKINS. 

H  R  5299:  Mr  Cramer.  .Mr,  Kanjorski.  Mr. 
Havh>  o!  Louisiana.  Mr  R<.iWLAnd.  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Vlsclosky,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Geren  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Busta.mante.  and  Mr.  McNulty. 

H.R.  5320:  Mr.  WILLIAMS. 

H  R.  5323:  Mr    Oilman,  Mr    Hyde,  and  Mr. 

RiiHRABACHER. 

H.R,  5324  Mr,  Hughes, 

H  R    534".    Mr,  CRAMER. 

U    I    Res    ;43   Mr   EwiNG, 

H,J  Res,  237"  Mrs,  Kennelly.  Mr.  BACCHUS. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Thornton.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
BROWDER,  Mr.  Ber.man,  Mr  Vento,  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Hatcher. 

H.J.  Res.  248:  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Bereu- 
tek, 

H  .)  Res.  271:  Mr.  Vale.ntine.  Mr.  Cooper. 
.Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Dakota.  Mr,  B.ac- 
cHus.  Mr.  DE  Lugo.  Mr  Oberstar.  .Mr  Camp- 
bell of  Colorado,  and  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.J.  Res.  3.53:  Mr  GlLCHREsT.  Mr.  OXLEY. 
Ms.  PelosI.  and  Mr   TR.^XLER. 

H.J.  Res.  404  M:  Kleczka.  Mr  Fish,  and 
Mr.  Fawell. 

H.J.  Res  411:  Mr  SI'ENCE.  Mr.  .\RCHER.  and 
Mr.  Fish, 

H.J.  Res.  433:  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr.  Brown.  Mr. 
Darden.  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Green  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Ra- 
HAi.L.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Weldon.  and 
M:    \Vy:.!k. 

H, J,  Res,  454:  Mr,  Johnston  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Hansen.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Ober- 
.-TAR.  Mr.  Kasich.  Ms.  Norton.  Mr. 
Sangmeister.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  .Atkins.  Ms. 
Pklosi.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Califor- 
n::!.  Mr.  MraZEK.  Mr.  SWETT.  Ms.  KAPTUR. 
Mr  STALLINGS,  Mr.  Panetta,  and  .Mr. 
Condit. 

H.J.  Res  4.55:  Mr.  Horton  and  Mr. 
Bustamantk 

H.J.  Res,  482:  Mr   Kasich  and -Mr.  QuiLLEN. 

H.J.  Res.  483:  Ms,  DeLaURO, 

H,  Con.  Res,  180:  Mr,  SOLARZ. 

H.  Con.  Res.  256:  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.  GUNDER.SON,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Bruce.  Mr,  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Ja- 
cobs, and  Mr.  Boucher. 

H.  Con.  Res.  309:  Mr  GraDISON. 
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H    Con.  Res.  313    Ms.   Molinahi.  and   Mr. 

K.\K1.V 

H  Cim  Res.  316:  Mr.  Hoagland.  Mr.  LEH- 
M.\N  of  Klorula.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr  Bacchus. 
Mr    PoHTKK.   Mr.   Swtrrr.   Mr    Gordon,   Mr. 

McClHDY.  Mr  STARK,  Mr  RINALDO.  Mr. 
Ki.AKK.  Mr  HoRTO.s,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  MooK- 
HEAD.  Mr  Ta.snkr.  Mr  Yatro.v.  Mr.  Riggs, 
Mr.  An.ninzio.  Mr  Downkv.  Mr.  Nkal  of 
Nnrrh  Carolina.  Mr  Chapman.  Mrs.  Bentley, 
M:  Dkeier  of  California.  Mr.  INHOKE.  Mr. 
LAliiX'CO.  Mr  Va.sder  Jagt.  and  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  Michigan 

H  Con.  Res  328:  Mr.  Gl'ARlsi.  Mr  Horton. 
M'  Kai.eomavaega.  Mr  Weis.s.  Mr  Gordon. 
.M;  Naole.  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr. 
Hoagland.  Ms.  Long.  Mr  Mklme.  Mr  MiK- 
PHY.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  Bkewstkr.  Mr 
KoPETsKL  Mr.  Harris,  Ms  Pelosl  Mr.  Tay- 
lor of  Mississippi,  Mrs.  Vl'canovich,  and  Mr 

ABERCROMBIE. 

H  Res.  130:  Ms  SLAUGHTER.  Mrs.  Boxer, 
Mr       Skaggs.      Mr.      Waxman,      and      Mr 

H(KHBKUECKNER. 

H  Res.  415:  Mr.  Tkaficant.  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr. 
MoAKi.EY,  Mr  BlRTON  Of  Indiana,  and  Mr. 
KOSTMAYEK 

H    Res    448    Mr    Wilson,  Mr.  HUGHES,  and 

M:     li'STAMANTE. 

II    lies   461    Mr.  Fascell  and  Mr.  Berman. 
H.  Res.  472:  Mr.  Oxley  and  Mr.  HVDE. 

H.J.  Res.  290 

By  Mr  KYL: 
— Strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and  in- 
sert the  followlnR: 

That  the  following  article  Is  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  after  the  date  of  its  submission  for 
ratification: 

ARTICLE  — 

"SECTION  1.  Except  as  provided  In  this  arti- 
cle, outlays  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  any  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  Its 
receipts  for  that  fiscal  .year. 

"Section  2.  Except  as  provided  in  this  arti- 
cle, the  outlays  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  a  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  19  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  gross  national  product 
for  that  fiscal  year. 


■Section  3.  The  Congress  may,  by  law,  pro- 
vide for  suspension  of  the  effect  of  sections  1 
or  2  of  this  article  for  any  fiscal  year  for 
which  three-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of 
each  House  shall  provide,  by  a  rollcall  vote, 
for  a  specific  excess  of  outlays  over  receipts 
or  over  19  percent  of  the  Nation's  gross  na- 
tional product. 

"Section  4.  Toul  receipts  shall  include  all 
receipts  of  the  United  States  except  those 
derived  from  borrowing  and  total  outlays 
shall  include  all  outlays  of  the  United  States 
except  those  for  the  repayment  of  debt  prin- 
cipal. 

"Section  5.  The  President  shall  have 
power,  when  any  BUI.  including  any  vote, 
resolution,  or  order,  which  contains  any 
item  of  spending  authority,  is  presented  to 
him  pursuant  to  section  7  of  Article  I  of  this 
Constitution,  to  separately  approve,  reduce, 
or  disapprove  any  provision,  or  part  of  any 
provision,  contained  therein 

"When  the  President  exercises  this  power, 
he  shall  signify  in  writing  such  portions  of 
the  Bill  he  has  approved  and  which  portions 
he  has  reduced.  These  portions,  to  the  extent 
not  reduced,  shall  then  become  a  law.  The 
President  shall  return  with  his  objections 
any  disapproved  or  reduced  portions  of  a  Bill 
to  the  House  In  which  the  Bill  originated. 
The  Congress  shall  separately  reconsider 
each  such  returned  portion  of  the  BUI  in  the 
manner  prescribed  for  disapproved  Bills  in 
section  7  of  Article  I  of  this  Constitution 
Any  portion  of  a  Bill  which  shall  not  have 
been  returned  or  approved  by  the  President 
within  10  days  (Sundays  excepted!  after  it 
shall  have  been  presented  to  him  shall  be- 
come a  law,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  ad- 
journment prevent  its  return,  in  which  case 
it  shall  not  beconie  law 

"Section  6.  Items  of  spending  authority 
are  those  portions  of  a  Bill  that  appropriate 
money  from  the  Treasury  or  that  otherwise 
authorize  or  limit  the  withdrawal  or  obliga- 
tion of  money  from  the  Treasury.  Such  Items 
shall  include,  without  being  limited  to, 
items  of  appropriations,  spending  authoriza- 
tions, authority  to  borrow  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  or  otherwise, 
dedications  of  revenues,  entitlements,  uses 
of  assets,  insurance,  guarantees  of  borrow- 
ing, and  any  authority  to  Incur  obligations, 

"Section  7.  Sections  1,  2.  3,  and  4  of  this  ar- 
ticle shall  apply  to  the  third  fiscal  year  be- 


ginning after  its  ratiication  and  to  subse- 
quent fiscal  years,  but  not  to  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning before  October  1,  1996  Sections  5  and 
6  of  this  article  shall  take  effect  upon  ratifi- 
cation of  this  article. 

By  Mr.  STENHOLM: 

—Section  l.  Total  outlays  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  not  exceed  total  receipts  for  that  fiscal 
year,  unless  three-fifths  of  the  whole  number 
of  each  House  of  Congress  shall  provide  by 
law  for  a  specific  excess  of  outlays  over  re- 
ceipts by  a  rollcall  vote. 

Section  2.  The  limit  on  the  debt  of  the 
United  States  held  by  the  public  shall  not  be 
increased  unless  three-fifths  of  the  whole 
number  of  each  House  shall  provide  by  law 
for  such  an  increase  by  a  rollcall  vote. 

Section  3.  Prior  to  each  fiscal  year,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
proposed  budget  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  that  nscal  year  in  which  total 
outlays  do  not  exceed  total  receipt*. 

Section  4.  No  bill  to  Increase  revenue  shall 
become  law  unless  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  each  House  by  a  rollcall 
vote. 

Section  5.  The  Congress  may  waive  the 
provisions  of  this  article  for  any  fiscal  year 
in  which  a  declaration  of  war  is  in  effect. 
The  provisions  of  this  article  may  be  waived 
for  any  fiscal  year  In  which  the  United 
States  is  engaged  in  military  conflict  which 
causes  an  imminent  and  serious  military 
threat  to  national  security  and  is  so  declared 
by  a  joint  resolution,  adopted  by  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  each  House,  which 
becomes  law 

Section  6.  The  Congress  shall  enforce  and 
implement  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation, which  may  rely  on  estimates  of  out- 
lays and  receipts. 

SECTION  7.  Total  receipts  shall  Include  all 
receipts  of  the  United  States  Government  ex- 
cept those  derived  from  borrowing.  Total 
outlays  shall  include  all  outlays  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government  except  for  those  for 
repayment  of  debt  principle. 

SECTION  8.  This  article  shall  take  effect  be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  1998  or  with  the  sec- 
ond fiscal  year  beginning  after  its  ratifica- 
tion, whichever  Is  later. 


June  9.  1992 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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.MIDDI.K-CL.A.^.S  F.^MILIKS  OFTPIN 
L.\CK  INSUR.^NCE  FOR  CHIL- 
DRKN".'^  HK.-\LTH 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

Hi-   CA!  IHikMA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  KEPKESK.NT.aTU  ES 

Thi  ^ddh.  Jurii-  9.  1992 

Mr  STARK  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  front-page 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  ol  June  5.  1992,  en- 
titled "Middle-Class  Families  Often  Lack  Insur- 
ance for  Children's  Health." 

It  IS  a  moving  description  of  the  "Sophie's 
Choice"  facing  so  many  American  families.  I 
note  that  the  article  runs  the  day  after  the 
House  Republicans  announced  their  health  re- 
torm  plan — a  plan  which  would  do  nothing  to 
help  any  of  the  families  described  in  this  arti- 
cle 

At  Rksk   Middi.e-Ci.as.s  Familii-.^  OrrKN 

Lack  Insurance  For  Children's  Heali  h 
(By  Cathy  Trosti 

Anne  Ritters  husband  lost  his  job  with  an 
asbestos  abatement  company  shortly  before 
she  was  due  to  deliver  their  second  child. 
The  Minneapolis  couple  paid  hefty  premiums 
to  keep  his  health  insurance  coverage  but  fi- 
nally had  to  drop  it. 

"We  didn't  tell  anybody."  confides  Mrs. 
Ritter.  "W'e  come  from  parents  who  say  you 
have  to  have  health  insurance.  It  was  a  hard 
decision  to  make." 

Then  came  months  of  painful  medical 
choiLe.s  about  their  children's  health  care. 
They  put  off  for  six  months  a  $5,000  cleft-lip 
operation  on  their  older  child,  now  three 
years  old.  until  they  heard  about  a  state  pro- 
gram covering  basic  medical  needs  for  unin- 
sured children.  And  despite  a  risk  of  hearing 
loss  in  his  little  brother,  now  17  months  old. 
they  delayed  having  ear  drainage  tubes  sur- 
gically inserted  for  eight  months  until  he 
qualified  for  the  state  plan. 

But  when  the  boy  needed  hospilaiizmg  one 
night  with  severe  bronchiolitis,  they  had  no 
choice.  The  bill  was  $1,000.  and  they're  slow- 
ly paying  it  off.  .Meanwhile,  Mr.  Ritter  has 
been  able  to  find  just  temporary  job?  with  no 
health  benefits. 

NOT  JUST  THK  IT)fiK 

The  Hitter  boys  are  part  of  a  growing  pro- 
portion of  children  not  covered  by  private 
health  insurance.  And  not  all  are  in  families 
of  the  unemployed.  Increasingly,  working- 
ilass  and  lower-middle-ineome  families  are 
living  without  insurance.  "People  in  this 
country  think  that  it's  only  the  poor,  but 
what  has  to  be  drummed  home  is  the  fact 
that  80".i  of  kids  who  don't  have  health  insur- 
ance have  at  least  one  parent  who  is  work- 
ing." says  Democratic  Sen.  Jay  Rockefeller 
of  West  Virginia,  who  heads  the  National 
Commi.ssion  on  Children. 

Catching  these  children  in  Amerna  s 
health  safety  net  is  no  sure  thing.  Many  fam- 
ilies are  too  strapped  to  buy  private  coverage 
and  too  well-off  to  qualify  for  publicly  fi- 
nanced programs  such  as  Medicaid.  Recent 
expansions    in    Medicaid    for    children    and 


pregnant  women  have  kept  many  children 
from  joining  the  uninsured,  but  the  ranks 
keep  swelling. 

State  and  community-funded  clinics  and 
preventive-care  programs,  public  health  clin- 
ics and  hospitals,  federally-subsidized  com- 
munity and  migrant  health  centers  and 
Qttaer  programs  provide  care  for  many  needy 
youth.  But  often  access  is  limited,  the  qual- 
ity of  care  is  spotty  and  some  people  don't 
know  of  the  programs.  'Kids  fall  through  the 
cracks."  says  Anthony  T,  Hirsch.  a  Los  An- 
geles pediatrician  who  chairs  the  American 
.Academy  of  Pediatrics'  tommittee  on  child 
health  financing. 

"VKKHOOKKD  CLINICS 

The  nations  547  nonprofit  community 
health  centers,  which  charge  fees  based  on 
ability  to  pay.  served  about  six  million  pa- 
tients m  1990.  44  percent  of  them  children. 
But  many  more  were  turned  away  because  of 
e.xcessive  patient  loads.  As  many  as  1.5  mil- 
lion people,  up  to  half  of  them  children,  are 
typically  on  waiting  lists  for  the  tight-budg- 
eted centers. 

Mostly  located  in  rural  oi  poor  areas,  these 
centers  can  be  few  and  far  between.  In  Ohio 
there  are  just  11.  in  Indiana  three.  New 
Ham.pshire  has  one  for  the  entire  state;  doc- 
tors there  were  stunned  last  winter  when  a 
woman  showed  up  in  false  labor  after  driving 
2' 2  hours  across  icy  mountain  roads  from 
Maine. 

In  California  last  winte:'.  an^-id  a  heavy 
viral  respiratory  outbreak,  there  were  wait- 
ing periods  of  up  to  36  hours  to  get  pediatric 
care  in  county  health  facilities.  "The  system 
can't  meet  the  demand."  says  Dr.  Hirsch. 

Nationally,  the  health-care  safety  net 
catches  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  43  million 
people— including  about  17  million  children— 
who  don't  have  access  to  medical  care  be- 
cause they  lack  insurance,  live  in  under- 
served  areas  or  can't  find  a  doctor  who  ac- 
cepts  Medicaid,  says  Daniel  R.  Hawkins  Jr. 
of  the  National  .^ssoi  lation  of  Community 
Health  Centers. 

THE  KKFKCT  ON  MLASLES 

Whether  uninsured  children  are  necessarily 
less  healthy  than  other  kids  isn't  well  docu- 
mented, but  some  re.search  points  to  a  link. 
A  study  in  eight  counties  in  California  in  the 
mid-i980s  showed  that  the  probability  of  a 
bad  pregnancy  outcome  such  as  infant  illness 
or  death  was  31  percent  greater  for  women 
without  health  insurance,  even  when  income, 
race  and  other  factors  were  controlled.  De- 
clining immunizations  of  children  have  been 
tied  to  sharp  rises  in  measles  and  rubella  m 
recent  years. 

Many  experts  believe,  and  some  evidence 
suggests,  that  inadequate  insurance  trans- 
lates into  inadequate  medical  care.  Studies 
by  the  University  of  California  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  late  1980s  showed  that  children 
without  insurance  used  fewer  medical  serv- 
ices than  those  with. 

The  problem  appears  to  be  worsening,  doc- 
tors say,  based  on  their  observations.  Daniel 
Shea,  president  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics,  says.  "All  around  the  country 
what  I  hear  from  pediatricians  is  that  their 
families  without  insurance  or  who  are  under- 
insured  are  miaking  conscious  health-care  de- 


cisions for  children — and  not  always  the 
right  ones — based  on  'can  I  afford  to  do  this 
or  can't  I"*'  As  a  result,  those  children  often 
don't  get  care  until  their  illnesses  are  ad- 
vanced or  complicated,  leading  to  longer  re- 
coveries "or  unfavorable  outcomes."  he  says. 

Doctors  at  the  Lamprey  Health  Care  Clinic 
in  Newmarket.  N.H..  report  an  increase  of 
children  visiting  the  local  hospital's  emer- 
gency room  with  severe  earaches,  sore 
throats  or  asthma  after  parents  tried  and 
failed  to  threat  them  at  home.  They  re  see- 
ing more  parents  unable  to  afford  a  $20  bot- 
tle of  antibiotics  to  treat  a  commion  ear  in- 
fection or  the  $500  to  $1,000  a  year  for  medi- 
cine to  control  chronic  asthma. 

A  common  earache  left  untended  can  cause 
hearing  loss.  Lamprey's  doctors  are  increas- 
ingly seeing  parents  who  can't  afford  the 
antibiotics  or  don't  return  for  foliow-up  vis- 
its to  make  sure  infections  have  healed.  The 
health  center  had  begun  giving  "starter  " 
doses  of  antibiotics  to  needy  parents  and  dis- 
tributing vouchers  for  free  medicine  pro- 
vided by  the  maker  of  one  antibiotic. 

Many  parents  say  they  have  no  choice  but 
to  put  off  care.  In  St.  Paul.  Mmn..  ll-month- 
oid  Allison  McCuUough's  father.  Michael, 
lost  his  $35.000-a-year  sales  job  with  a  heat- 
ing and  air-conditioning  business  last  year — 
and  the  family's  health  insurance  with  it. 
"We  could  have  bought  in.surance  for  $375  a 
month"  for  the  fam.ily  of  five,  says  her  moth- 
er. Ruth  Ann  McCullough.  "But  when  you  re 
trying  to  decide  whether  to  pay  the  heat  or 
insurance,  there  is  no  choice." 

The  McCuiloughs  say  they  couldn't  afford 
ali  the  childhood  immunizations  needed,  so 
they  kept  the  baby  miostly  confined  to  home 
last  winter.  They  nixed  a  weekly  play  group 
for  fear  Allison  might  catch  an  ear  infection. 
and  at  church  they  kept  her  from  playing  m 
the  nursery,  where  there  are  40  kids  and  40 
strains  of  who  knows  what.  "  says  her  moth- 
er. 

Part  ol  the  problem  for  uninsured  children 
stems  from  ignorance  about  health-care  op- 
tions, especially  among  the  newly  poor.  The 
McCuiloughs.  for  instance,  refused  to  go  on 
welfare,  but  learned  just  recently  that  they 
were  still  eligible  for  state  medical  aid.  They 
also  didn't  know  that  public  health  clinics 
give  children  free  immunizations  if  parents 
can't  afford  fees.  "No  one  tells  you  any  of 
this  stuff."  says  Mrs.  McCullough.  Allison 
received  one  set  of  immunizations  at  the 
local  public  health  department  at  the  behest 
of  a  local  congressman's  office,  but  her 
mother  assumed  she  would  have  to  take  her 
to  a  private  doctor  for  the  rest. 

The  cost  to  immunize  a  child  m  the  first 
year  of  life,  says  the  pediatrics  academy,  is 
about  $531— too  much  for  the  McCuiloughs, 
"We  were  having  to  borrow  money  just  to 
exist."  says  Mrs.  McCullough.  Her  two  other 
children  are  enrolled  in  the  state  plan  for  un- 
insured children,  which  Allison  will  be  ab> 
to  join  when  she  turns  one.  In  the  meantime. 
the  McCuiloughs  got  good  news  this  week. 
Mr.  McCullough  finally  landed  a  job  with  a 
small  heating  and  air-conditioning  business, 
and  he'll  start  getting  family  miedical  insur- 
ance benefits  m  a  month. 

The  health-coverage  problem  is  challeng- 
ing assumptions   about   middle-class   life   m 
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America.  Brenda  Doane.  a  St.  Paul  mother  of 
two.  says  her  family  simply  can  t  affonJ  to 
pay  $300-a-month  for  health  insurance  when 
her  husband  makes  between  S20.000  and 
$26,000  a  year  as  a  self-employed  cement  fin- 
isher. His  income  is  enouKh.  however,  to  ills- 
qualify  them  for  Medicaid  or.  in  most  years, 
the  states  health  plan  for  uninsured  chil- 
dren. As  a  result,  their  four-yeai-old  boy  has 
Kone  without  some  needed  medical  and  den- 
tal care.  Their  one-year-old  daughter  »fot 
subsidized  care  her  first  year  from  a  local 
children's  hospit.al.  but  the  plan  covers  fja- 
bles  only  to  atje  one  In  a  desperate  move  to 
get  out  of  debt  and  save  money  for  health 
bills,  the  Doanes  just  sold  their  home. 

For  half  a  century,  most  American  chil- 
dren have  come  under  health  insurance  pro- 
vided by  their  parents'  Jobs,  and  that  is  still 
the  case.  But  a  variety  of  factors  are  de>- 
creasin>r  the  proportion  of  those  with  prlvato 
Insurance. 

Nationally.  IS^'o  of  children  lack  health  In- 
surance tovera>re,  accordlnB  to  the  1990  cen- 
sus. But  a  wider  look  at  how  people  move  In 
and  out  of  the  insurance  system  shows  that 
nearly  a  ijuarter  of  the  70  million  Americans 
under  ase  19  had  no  health  insurance  for  all 
or  part  of  1987,  up  from  18%  a  decade  earlier, 
according  to  the  latest  data  from  the  Federal 
Agency  for  Health  Care  Polii  v  and  Re.se.irch. 
And  from  1980  to  1991,  the  percentage  of  chil- 
dren covered  by  private  health  insurance  fell 
by  about  10°o.  according  to  research  by  Rand, 
u  nonprofit  research  group  in  Santa  Monica. 
Calif.  It  Isn't  known  how  many  more  are 
poorl.v  Insured,  lacking  coverage  for  service 
such  as  well-child  visits,  prenatal  caie,  im- 
munizations or  certain  medical  conditions. 

The  growth  of  the  small-business  and  serv- 
ice sectors  has  created  many  Jobs  that  are 
less  likely  to  offer  employee  health  Insur- 
ance than  jobs  at  big  companies  And  mil- 
lions of  workers  that  had  such  benefits  but 
were  laid  off  in  the  economic  slump  now 
have  part-time  jobs  with  no  Ijeneflts.  At  the 
same  time,  health-care  costs  are  growing 
much  faster  than  family  Income. 

The  cost  growth  al.so  Is  leading  many  em- 
ployers to  make  employees  pay  higher 
deductibles  and  co-payments,  or  to  cut  bene- 
fits. In  1980.  40"o  of  employers  paid  the  full 
cost  of  the  premium  for  dependent  covei'age. 
says  benefits  consultant  Hay  Huggins  Si  Co  , 
but  by  last  year  only  23%  did. 

Federally  funded  community  health  cen- 
ters are  a  barometer  of  trends  In  child  medi- 
cal care.  Though  largely  ser\'ing  publicly  in- 
sured patients,  the  centers  increasingly  are 
seeing  working-class  families  who  have  lost 
or  can't  afford  private  insurance.  Virtually 
all  their  new  patients  are  pregnant  women 
and  children.  Stretched  to  their  limits.  2%  of 
the  centers  no  longer  accept  new  pediatric 
patients;  others  have  long  waiting  lists, 

El  Rio  Santa  Cruz  Health  Center  In  Tuc- 
son. Ariz.,  closed  Its  doors  to  new  adult  and 
child  patients  for  nine  months  last  year.  Pe- 
diatric cases  have  risen  there  by  40%  In  the 
last  three  years.  <The  clinic  Is  erecting  a  new 
pediatric  facility.)  Northern  Counties  Health 
Care  in  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  has  had  a  25%  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  patients  with  no  in- 
surance and  an  additional  26%  increase  in 
those  with  reduced  coverage  in  the  last  18 
months. 

At  the  nonprofit  Lamprey  clinic  in  New 
Hampshire— the  only  community  health  cen- 
ter in  the  state — doctors  say  they  are  seeing 
more  children,  and  more  with  festering  ail 
ments  because  their  parents  couldn't  afford 
early  treatment.  One  indicator  of  hard  times 
In  this  old  mill  town  is  that  doctors  practice 
more  "phone  medicine.  "  where  parents  call 
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in  for  advice  to  avoid  paying  for  an  office 
visit. 

The  Lamprey  clinic,  with  facilities  in 
Newmarket  anil  Raymond,  charges  slidlng- 
scale  fees,  in  which  a  family  of  four  earning 
over  $26,800  a  year  pays  the  full  $45  fee  per 
visit.  From  1990  to  1991.  the  Newmarket  clin- 
ic had  a  27%  rise  in  the  number  of  uninsured 
or  underinsured  patients  tiualifying  for  its 
discounted  fee*,  while  the  number  of  patients 
eligible  lor  Medicaid  doubled. 

For  Penny  Osborne.  30.  Lamprey's  Ray- 
mond site  is  her  four  children  s  last  resort 
for  decent  medical  care  As  a  single  mother, 
she  supported  her  two  oldest  girls,  now  11 
and  eight,  as  a  waitress,  periodically  buying 
$300-a-month  mail-order  health  insurance 
and  dropping  it  during  hard  times.  One 
daughter  had  chronic  bronchitis.  I  kept  try- 
ing to  doctor  her  at  home  anil  she  ended  up 
with  pneumonia.  '  she  says.  She  hays  she  also 
couldn't  keep  up  the  child's  schedule  of  im- 
munizations, 

Now  she's  married  and  the  mother  of  twins 
who  are  nearly  two.  But  her  husband's  em- 
ployer, a  small  excavating  company,  doesn't 
offer  health  insurance.  Buying  insurance  on 
their  $17,000  annual  Income  would  be  a 
stretch,  especiall.v  since  her  husband  Is  laid 
off  for  part  of  each  year.  With  an  $800-a- 
month  mortgage  and  other  fixed  expenses, 
"we  pay  all  the  disconnect  services  first." 
she  says.  To  stretch  their  $40-«-week  food 
budget,  her  husband  shoots  a  deer  each  fall 
and  they  raise  and  slaughter  a  pig. 

The  discounted  rates  she  pays  at  Lamprey 
have  made  a  huge  difference  in  her  children's 
lives.  But  Mrs.  Osborne  still  has  to  make 
hard  choices  concerning  their  health.  She 
hasn't  taken  them  to  the  dentist  in  two 
years.  Lamprey  provides  dental  .screening 
but  no  treatment. 

Mrs.  Osborne  also  ignored  u  note  from  her 
daughter  Jennifer's  school,  warning  of  a  pos- 
sible vision  problem.  Mrs  Osltorne  says  she 
Is  putting  off  the  $90  eye  exam  "until  she 
complains  to  me.  and  as  long  as  I  can  .see  she 
can  read.  ■  Lamprey  provides  vision  screen- 
ing, but  not  the  special  examination 
Jennifer's  school  recommen<!ed, 

Back  in  St.  Paul.  Minn  ,  Mike  McCullough 
was  rejected  for  a  new  job  before  finally 
landing  one  this  week.  The  employer  told 
him  that  a  job  candidate  who  is  single  was 
hired  instead  of  him  so  that  the  employer 
could  avoid  paying  $600  a  month  for  the  fam- 
ily's health  insurance.  'It's  a  real  heait- 
breaker,"  says  Mrs.  McCullough. 


GLADYS  AND  \MLLIA.\1  GKLSEKING 
CLEAN  UP  RIVERSIDE 

HO.N.  1LLA.NA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OK  KLdklDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Titesday.  June  9.  1992 

Ms  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr  Speat-er,  I  v^^ould 
like  to  call  my  colleagues  attention  to  ttie 
achievements  ot  Gladys  and  William 
Geiseking  and  the  35  people  who  helped  them 
organize  a  cleanup  of  their  neightx)rhood  envi- 
ronment The  Geisekmqs  began  with  a  diverse 
group  o(  people  who  wanted  to  hold  a  festival 
and  information  fair  to  teach  people  atx)ut  re- 
cycling and  the  historic  neighborf\ood  they 
lived  in  The  festival  was  planned  as  a  proiect 
to  compete  lor  a  Si, 000  'Good  Neightxirs" 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Junior  League  of 
Miami  The  money  was  planned  to  go  for  a 
new  playground  tor  neighborhood  children 
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To  prepare  for  the  festival,  they  began 
neighborhood  cleanups,  with  35  people  who 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  group  As  they 
worked  on  the  cleanups  they  began  to  see  a 
need  for  environmental  education  They 
dropped  the  festival  plans,  and  converted  the 
project  into  one  which  concentrated  on  envi- 
ronmental education  including  hands-on 
neighborhood  cleanup  projects  with  a  "know- 
your-neighbor "  dinner  afterward 

The  Miami  Herald  published  an  article  on 
the  work  of  this  group  ot  neighbors  which  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record: 

DdWN-ri)   EAKMI   C\MI',MC.N   [i>  A.\   AWARD 
WlWKR 

(By  Bea  Moss) 

In  Central  Miami's  Riverside  neighlior- 
hood,  Gladys  and  William  Geiseking  gath- 
ered together  a  diverse  group  of  people  who 
wanted  to  hold  a  festival  and  informational 
fair  to  teach  people  to  recycle,  appreciate 
the  historic  nature  of  the  area  and  share  cul- 
tural heritages. 

The  project,  which  changes  somewhat  in 
the  final  stages,  involved  real,  grass-roots 
neighborhood  cooperation,  said  Claudia 
Kitchens,  the  project's  liaison  with  the  Jun- 
ior League  of  Miami. 

It  was  one  of  two  area  neighborhood  im- 
provement projects  to  win  $1,000  awards  from 
the  Junior  League  of  Miami's  Good  Neigh- 
bors contest,  sponsored  by  the  Junior  League 
in  conjunction  with  the  Miami  Herald 

"We  got  35  people  together  to  do  neighbor- 
hood sweeps.  It  was  fabulous.  "  William 
Geiseking  said.  "It  formed  a  nucleus  from 
which  to  grow  on  and  made  the  neighborhood 
prettier  and  safer  for  children.  It's  beginning 
to  bring  people  together.  " 

"As  they  began  to  work  on  the  original 
project,  the.y  .saw  the  need  for  environmental 
issues  so  the  festival  was  put  aside.  "  Kitch- 
ens said. 

The  project  was  an  education  for  sixth- 
graders  at  Riverside  Elementary  and  also  in- 
volved working  with  teachers  and  parents. 
The  message  was  the  community  environ- 
ment. 

The  group  bought  environmental  education 
materials  in  Si?anlsh  and  English.  The.v  were 
studied  in  school  and  taken  home  for  parents 
to  share. 

Two  neighborhood  cleanup  projects  took 
place  in  an  area  west  of  Jose  Marti  Park 
along  Southwest  Fourth  Avenue  between 
Second  and  Fourth  Streets.  Participants  re- 
ceived T-shirts  and  a  know-your-neightxjr 
appreciation  dinner  brought  the  group  to- 
gether. 

"Their  goal  is  to  have  a  sense  of  commu- 
nity and  pride  in  the  neighborhood.  "  Kitch- 
ens said  "They  used  the  money  to  good  ad- 
vantage.' 

A  second  proposal,  to  create  a  playground 
in  the  Snapper  Creek  area  of  Kendall,  hit  a 
snag. 

Maria  de  Pablo  represented  a  group  of  Ken- 
dall neighbors  who  wanted  to  build  a  toddler 
playground  next  to  a  bike  path  and  along  the 
bank  of  the  Snapper  Creek  Canal  in  the  I080() 
block  of  Snapper  Creek  Drive  across  the 
street  from  their  homes. 

The  neighbors  wanted  to  use  the  $1,000 
grant,  since  returned  to  the  Junior  League 
to  fence  the  playgtound  and  install  a 
childproof  entrance  and  exit,  but  officials  of 
the  South  Florida  Water  Management  Dis- 
trict and  the  Dade  County  Park  Department 
decided  the  site  was  too  dangerous. 

Maria  Bercuson.  a  Junior  League  member 
and  liaison  for  the  project,  said  it  was  a  li- 
ability question. 
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Bercuson  said  if  the  neighbors  Hod  another 
available  property  the  grant  might  be  reln- 

sUited. 

Overall.  Junior  League  members  are  happy 
with  the  success  of  the  Good  Neighbors  con- 
test. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  commend  William  and  Glad- 
ys Geiseking.  Claudia  Kitchens.  Maria 
Bercuson,  and  all  those  involved  in  this 
project  They  show  the  type  of  cooperation 
and  neighborliness  which  is  the  surest  anti- 
dote to  the  fear  and  crime  plaguing  our  cities 
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pie  ol  our  community.  The  leadership,  under- 
standing, and  compassion  of  this  special  man 
are  making  a  tremendous  difference  to  our 
community  and  to  our  world  I  know  that  my 
colleagues  join  me  in  wishing  Senior  Bishop 
William  Milton  Smith  the  best  as  he  continues 
to  serve. 


'HE  NEW  YORK  CONFERENCE  OF 
THE  AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPIS- 
COPAL ZION  CHURCH  HONORS 
SENIOR  HISHOI'  WILLIAM  MIL- 
TON SMITH 


HON.  NITA  M.  LOWIY 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OV  KEPKESENT.^TIVES 

Tuesdav.  Juiie  9.  1992 

Mrs  LOWEY  Of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
IS  indeed  a  pleasure  to  join  the  good  people 
of  the  Hudson  River  district  ot  the  New  York 
Conference  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Zion  Church  as  they  honor  their  Senior  Bishop 
William  Milton  Smith,  In  Senior  Bishop  Smith 
they  have  a  leader  who  has  taken  an  active 
and  constructive  role  in  enriching  the  lives  of 
the  community  he  serves.  Indeed,  at  a  time 
when  our  society  is  torn  apart  by  tensions  and 
anxiety.  Bishop  Smith  has  worked  to  promote 
understanding  among  all  peoples. 

As  presiding  prelate  of  the  New  York  con- 
ference for  the  last  12  years,  the  Senior  Bish- 
op has  played  a  crucial  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Westchester's  AM  E,  Zion  congrega- 
tions He  has  inspired  clergy  and  congregation 
members  alike  to  stand  together  in  defending 
religious  freedom  and  in  promoting  opportunity 
for  all  in  our  society. 

As  a  result  of  his  guidance  and  leadership, 
many  churches  have  been  established  and 
have  flourished  in  the  Hudson  River  district. 
Through  his  direction,  these  churches  have 
enhanced  their  mission  of  service  to  their 
communities  Bishop  Smith  has  brought  to  his 
ministry  a  message  of  hope  and  a  commit- 
ment to  justice  that  has  been  important  in  the 
worldwide  mission  of  the  AM.E    Zion  Church. 

Senior  Bishop  Smith  understands  full  well 
the  importance  of  education  to  our  youth.  As 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  for  Living- 
stone College  in  Salisbury,  NC,  he  has  been 
instrumental  in  sustaining  the  college  in  its  inrv 
poriant  responsibility  of  ottering  instruction,  ex- 
perience, and  training  to  future  leaders.  As  a 
result  of  his  dedicated  service  to  the  college, 
he  has  enabled  youth  to  secure  opportunities 
and  skills  that  have  permitted  them  to  reach 
their  full  potential 

Senior  Bishop  Smith's  many  activities  on 
behalf  ot  the  community  has  brought  him  well- 
deserved  recognition.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  has  been  recognized  by  the  Ebony  Co.  as 
1  of  the  100  outstanding  black  Americans. 
That  recognition  is  just  one  example  of  the  ap- 
preciation he  has  earned  through  his  leader- 
ship, commitment,  and  service. 

Mr  Speaker,  throughout  his  many  years  of 
service.  Senior  Bishop  Smith  has  devoted  his 
talents  and  energies  to  the  churches  and  peo- 


TRIBUTE  TO  HOWARD  L.  RAINEY 

HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OK  CAI.IFOKMA 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPKESENT.ATIVh:.-; 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1992 

Mr  TORRES,  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  a  special  individual.  Mr  Howard  L 
Rainey,  deputy  superintendent  fo""  the  Nor- 
walk-La  Mirada  Unified  School  District,  How- 
ard IS  retiring  after  40  years  ot  dedicated  serv- 
ice to  the  communities  of  Norwalk  and  La 
Mirada. 

A  native  of  the  Los  Angeles  area,  Howard 
attended  local  schools  and  eventually  enrolled 
at  Washington  State  College  where  he  studied 
engineering.  From  January  1945  to  1947. 
Howard  served  in  the  US,  Army  in  Texas,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  Japian,  In  1947,  How- 
ard returned  to  Los  Angeles  and  attended 
Pepperdine  University  He  graduated  with  a 
degree  in  speech  and  drama,  with  minors  in 
psychology  and  history.  Following  graduation, 
he  began  his  graduate  wort<  at  Pepperdine 
University.  He  earned  his  masters  degree  in 
elementary  education  from  Whittier  College. 

He  began  his  career  with  Norwalk-La 
Mirada  Unified  School  District  on  March  3, 
1952,  teaching  sixth  grade  at  Waite  Elemen- 
tary School,  He  also  taught  at  Corvallis,  Gla- 
zier, Los  Alisos.  and  McNally  schools. 

Howard  has  dedicated  his  career  to  helping 
educate  our  youth.  He  began  his  administra- 
tive tenure  with  the  Nonwalk-La  Mirada  School 
District  as  assistant  principal  of  McNally 
School  in  1957.  The  distinguished  positions 
which  he  has  held  include:  president  ot  the 
Norwalk-La  Mirada  Teacher's  Association; 
Principal's  Association;  administrator  of  Busi- 
ness Services;  assistant  superintendent;  su- 
perintendent; and  his  current  position  as  dep- 
uty superintendent, 

Mr,  Speaker,  on  June  13,  1992.  the  Nor- 
walk-La Mirada  Unified  School  District,  family, 
friends,  and  civic  leaders  will  gather  to  honor 
Howard  L.  Rainey  for  his  exemplary  service  to 
the  school  district,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  saluting  Mr,  Howard  L.  Rainey  and  wish 
him  the  best  of  luck  with  his  future  endeavors. 
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at  the  local  fire  department  He  works  each 
day  by  doing  odd  jobs  around  the  station  in- 
cluding everything  from  cleaning  the  station  to 
rolling  up  firehoses.  He  helps  his  fellow  class- 
mates by  sharing  his  knowledge  through  vici- 
eos.  magazines,  posters,  and  even  fire  equip- 
ment that  he  brings  to  class 

The  Jefferson  Awards  were  established  in 
1972  by  Jacqueline  Kennedy  Onassis  and 
Senator  Robert  Taft,  Jr ,  to  recognize  the  dedi- 
cation, sacrifice,  and  accomplishments  ot  indi- 
viduals serving  the  American  fjeople,  and 
strive  to  develop  new  leadership. 

In  1990,  the  Jefferson  Awards  and  the 
Weekly  Reader  began  a  joint  effort  to  recog- 
nize students  in  the  community.  In  January 
1990.  readers  were  asked  to  participate  in 
helping  their  neighbors  by  involving  them- 
selves in  community  service.  This  is  the  pro- 
gram that  helped  start  Jonathan  Almonds  p>ar- 
ticipation  at  the  firehouse 

I  congratulate  Jonathan  Almond  for  his 
award-  I  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  in  all  his  fu- 
ture endeavors 


JONATHAN  ALMOND  WINS 
JEFFERSON  AWARDS 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODF.  ISLA.ST) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENT.^TIVE.S 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1992 

Mr  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
to  recognize  Jonathan  Almond  as  the  Rhode 
Island  winner  of  this  year's  Jefferson  Awards. 
Jonathan,  a  third-grade  student  at  Salyseville 
Elementary  School  in  Lincoln,  has  served  his 
community  and  fellow  citizens  by  volunteering 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  COL,  JOHN 
J    POLITI 


HON.  DCE  SKETON 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESE.N'T .STIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9. 1992 
Mr  SKELTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  com- 
mander of  the  351st  Missile  Wing  at  White- 
man  Air  Force  Base,  Col,  John  J  Politi  retires 
this  month.  He  ends  27  years  of  active  duty 
with  the  US,  Air  Force.  A  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado,  he  has  served  the  Air 
Force  and  our  country  with  great  distinction 

Colonel  Politi  received  his  commission 
through  the  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
and  entered  active  duty  in  November  i965. 
Initially,  the  colonel  was  assigned  as  a  missile 
combat  crew  deputy  commander  with  the  44th 
Strategic  Missile  Wmg  at  Ellsworth  Air  Force 
Base,  SD  Following  this  assignment.  Colonel 
Politi  served  m  many  capacities,  including  in- 
structor with  the  4315th  Combat  Training 
Squadron;  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  personnel. 
Strategic  Air  Command  Headquarters,  aide 
and  executive  assistant  to  the  Director  of  the 
Defense  Nuclear  Agency  in  Washington,  DC; 
and  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  plans,  responsible 
for  monitoring  the  Peacekeeper  Development 
Program  at  SAC  headquarters  where  he  was 
later  chosen  to  serve  as  chief  of  the  SAC 
briefing  team. 

From  June  1980  until  July  1983.  Colonel 
Politi  was  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Special 
Assistant  tor  the  Peacekeeper  at  Air  Force 
Headquarters  at  the  Pentagon,  where  he 
served  as  director  of  the  Peacekeeper  pro- 
gram. He  later  assumed  command  of  other 
posts  including  the  321st  Comtiat  Support 
Group;  Vice  Commander  of  the  321  st  Strate- 
gic Missile  Wing;  and  Commander  of  the  9ist 
Strategic  Missile  Wing  at  Minot  Air  Force 
Base,  ND.  Under  Colonel  Politi's  command, 
the  91st  Strategic  Missile  Wing  won  the  Blan- 
chard  Trophy  and  the  base  the  Commander- 
in-Chief's  Installation  Excellence  Award  Later. 
Colonel  Politi  was  assigned  as  the  Assistant 
Deputy    Chief    ot    Staff.    Strategic    Planning, 
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headquartered  at  SAC.  He  then  became  the 
Secretary  of  the  Joint  Staff.  Joint  Strategic 
Target  Planning  Statt.  and  later  the  com- 
mander of  the  1 00th  Air  Division  until  July 
1991,  at  which  tirTie  he  assumed  his  present 
position 

As  a  corTinuind  missileer.  Colonel  Politi  has 
been  recoqm/ed  with  many  awards  and  deco- 
rations These  include  the  Defense  Superior 
Service  Medal,  Legion  of  Merit  with  oak  leaf 
cluster.  Meritorious  Service  Medal  with  two 
oak  leal  clusters.  Joint  Sen/ice  Commendation 
Medal.  Air  Force  Commendation  Medal  with 
oak  leaf  cluster.  Joint  Meritorious  Unit  Award, 
and  Combat  Readiness  Medal 

He  IS  married  to  the  former  Dorothy  A  Duti 
of  Glen  Cove.  NY  They  have  three  children, 
Pamela  ot  Fort  Collins,  CO,  Eileen  Carter  of 
Rapid  City,  SD,  and  John  Jr 

Colonel  Politi  has  certainly  made  many 
tnends  in  the  Whiteman  Air  Force  Base  area, 
and  I  am  pleased  tie  will  stay  m  Missoun  after 
retirement  I  know  the  Members  join  me  in 
wishing  Col  John  J  Politi  all  the  best  in  his 
retirement  years 


NICHOLAS  C.IOKDANO  STF.PS  DOWN 
AFTKR  S1:RVIN(;  10  YKAH.S  ON 
RENSSHI.A!;i;  Hi  iKSING  AUTHOR- 
ITY 

HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

•I-    M:U    V(  IKK 

IN  THE  Hiil.'.St;  UK  KEPRESKNTATIVE.S 
Tut'sdau.  Jinu'9.  1992 

Mr.  SOLOMON  Mr  Speaker,  on  Thursday, 
June  18.  Nicholas  Giordano  will  pull  the  cur- 
tain down  on  one  of  ttie  most  productive  ca- 
reers of  public  service  It  will  be  his  last  meet- 
ing after  serving  40  years  on  the  Rensselaer 
Housing  Auttiofity 

Mr  Giordano  was  .ip^xjinted  a  housing  com- 
missioner on  February  1,  1992,  by  then  Mayor 
Thomas  SH  Clark  Besides  Clark,  he  has 
served  continuously  during  the  administrations 
of  Mayors  William  Hart,  Clarence  McNally. 
John  H  Warden,  Irwin  Stewart.  Joseph  Mink, 
Thon\as  Henry.  Edward  Finlan,  and  Joseph 
Harngan 

The  many  housing  proiects  and  improve- 
ments in  Rensselaer  will  long  serve  as  monu- 
ments to  Mr  Giordano's  active  involvement 
They  include  86  units  of  the  John  H  Warden 
Apartments,  60  units  of  the  Patroon's  Dorp 
Apartments.  105  units  of  the  section  8  new 
construction  at  Van  Rensselaer  Heights.  98 
units  of  section  8  new  construction  tor  older 
Americans  at  Renwyck  Place,  and  nearly  100 
more  existing  or  voucher  section  8  units.  Fi- 
nally. Mr  Giordano  was  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing S10  million  in  modernisation  funds. 

The  occupants  ot  those  units  will  serve  as 
witnesses  to  the  leadership  and  vision  of  Nich- 
olas Giordano  His  long  service  provided  inspi- 
ration and  institutional  memory  to  the  housing 
authority  as  it  met  the  evolving  needs  o( 
Rensselaer's  citizens 

Like  so  many  outstanding  public  servants, 
Mr  Giordano  was  also  a  solid  citizen  He  re- 
tired in  1971  from  Sterling  Organics  Co.. 
where  he  was  a  supervisor  He  has  t)een  mar- 
ried to  his  wife,  Florence,  for  63  years  They 
are  the  parents  of  Robert  and  Peter,  and  have 
7  grandchildren  and  10  great  grandchildren 


EXTENSIONS  ()I    REMARKS 

He  was  a  member  ot  St  John's  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Rensselaer  and  a  former 
member  of  the  Holy  Name  Society 

Mr  Speaker,  there  are  many  Americans  like 
this  across  our  great  country  Without  fanfare 
or  expectations  of  reward,  such  men  and 
women  serve  their  communities  arxl  leave 
them  better  than  they  were  at  the  beginning 

Let  us  rise  today  in  tribute  to  one  ot  these 
unsung  American  heroes.  Nicholas  Giordano 
of  Rensselaer,  NV  Let  us  express  our  own 
"|0b  well  done"  and  wish  him  the  very  best 


tributp:  to  1)h  lorena 
morrison 

HON.  ILLANA  ROS-LDIONEN 

OF  FUJKIDA 
IN  THE  HOII.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesdu}/.  June  9.  1992 
Ms  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  ttie  work 
of  Dr  Lorena  Morrison,  principal  of  the  ele- 
mentary and  middle  schools  at  Miami  Chris- 
tian School  Dr  Morrison  has  sen/ed  the  com- 
munity tor  many  years,  as  a  teacher  at 
Westwood  Lake  Christian  School  and  Miami 
Christian  College,  before  moving  to  Miami 
Christian  School  14  years  ago 

In  addition  to  her  teaching,  Lorena  Morrison 
has  served  the  community  and  the  State  ot 
Florida  on  the  professional  orientation  prograni 
tor  teachers,  the  beginning  teacher  program, 
the  State  mathematics  curriculum  proiect.  and 
on  accreditation  teams  for  the  Florida  Council 
of  Independent  Schools 

The  Miami  Beach  Sunfxist  published  an  arti- 
cle about  this  outstanding  educator,  which  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  RECORD: 

;hioMi  the  .Mi.imi  Beach  Sunpost.  May  21, 
1992) 

Miami  Bkach  Schixji,  Pkincihai.  Honored 

Dr.  Lorena  Morrison.  Elementary  and  Mid 
(lie  School  Principal  at  Miami  Christian 
School  and  Beach  resident,  was  honored  as 
■Alumnu.s  of  the  Year  '  on  May  15.  1992  by 
Southeastern  Bible  Colletfe  in  BirmlnBham. 
Alabama  where  she  ^'raduaced  In  1971  The 
honor  carries  with  it  Induction  into  ■Delta 
EpMlon  Chi."  the  National  Honor  Society  of 
the  American  Association  of  Bible  Colleges. 

The  honor  is  especially  meaninvrful  for  Dr. 
Morrison  tjecause  while  at  Southeastern  In 
the  early  1960's  Lorena  withdrew  from  the 
Collese  after  a  very  traumatic  experience 
liuring  her  senior  year. 

Previously  Dr  Lorena  Morrison  had  been 
similarly  honored  as  Alumnus  of  the  Year  " 
in  1984  bv  Miami  Christian  College  where  she 
graduated  in  1966. 

In  addition  Dr.  Morri.son  holds  three  other 
earned  deg^rees  In  education  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama.  Tuscaloosa,  and  Florida  At- 
lantic University.  Boca  Raton,  where  she  re- 
ceived her  doctorate  with  a  4.0  grade  point 
average  on  a  4  scale. 

Her  dissertation  was  on  "The  Relationship 
Between  Gender.  Laterality.  Brain  Domi- 
nance and  Learning  Disabled  Labeling  of  Se- 
lected Public  Elementary  School  Aged  Stu- 
dents in  Dade  County.  FL   " 

Dr  Morrison  has  been  employed  at  Miami 
Christian  School.  200  N.W  109  Avenue. 
Miami  for  14  years,  having  been  the  Elemen- 
Ury  and  Middle  School  Principal  the  past 
six  years 

Prior  to  coming  to  M.CS.  she  taught  at 
Westwood  Lake  Christian  School.  Miami  and 
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was  Student  Teacher  Supervisor  and  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Department  at 
Miami  Christian  College  from  1979-1986 

She  is  a  certified  observer  for  the  State  of 
Florida  Professional  Orientation  Program 
I  POP  I  and  a  peer  teaiher  for  the  Florida  Be- 
ginning Teacher  Program. 

Her  memberships  include  Phi  Kappa  Phi 
honor  society  and  the  Association  of  Super- 
vision and  Curriculum  Development. 

She  holds  teacher  certification  through  the 
Association  of  Christian  Schools  Inter- 
national and  the  Department  of  Education  of 
the  St.ate  of  Florida. 

A  Miami  Beach  resident.  Dr.  Morrison 
worked  on  the  State  of  Florida  project  to  de- 
velop the  Guidelines  for  a  Model  Curriculum 
in  Mathematics  for  Levels  K-5, 

She  has  served  on  Aci  reduction  teams  for 
the  Florida  Council  of  Independent  Schools. 

Even  as  a  bus.v  school  Principal,  wife  and 
mother  of  two  teenagers.  Dr.  Morrison  con- 
stantly finds  time  for  additional  studies. 

.She  is  enrolled  currently  in  Spanish  class- 
es and  returns  this  summer  to  San  Jose. 
CostA  Rica  for  a  second  year  of  language  and 
culture  studies  there  at  the  Missionary 
•Spanish  Language  Institute. 

Miami  Christian  School  is  a  co-educational 
college  preparatory  day  school  serving  stu- 
dents in  grades  K3^-12  from  a  20-acre  campus 
in  West  Central  Dade  near  FIU  Tamiami 
Campus. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1954  as  South 
Florida's  first  Christian  si  hool  and  is  a  mod- 
estly priced  independent  Protestant  inter-de- 
nominatlonal  school  run  by  a  parent  elected 
Board  of  Trustees. 

The  School  holds  accreditation  from  both 
the  Florida  Council  of  Independent  Schools 
and  the  Association  of  Christian  Schools 
International  and  is  an  candidate  accredita- 
tion stAtus  with  the  newly  formed  Florida 
Kindergarten  Council 

Mr  Speaker  I  commend  the  work  of  Dr 
Lorena  Morrison,  and  the  enthusiasm  and 
dedication  she  brings  to  improving  education 
in  Florida.  This  country  needs  more  teachers 
ot  her  high  quality 


MAYOR   MIIUA.M  CLRNIN   IMNORED 


HON.  NITA  M.  LOWIY 

"1    .Vl-W    V!il-.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tui'sdati.  June  9.  1992 

Mrj  LOWEY  of  New  York  Mr  Speaker,  it 
IS  my  great  pleasure  to  join  the  people  of 
Larchmont  as  they  honor  Miriam  Curnm,  In 
this  exceptional  woman.  Larchmont  has  had 
an  innovative  leader  who  has  worked  tirelessly 
and  effectively  to  enhance  the  quality  of  life  in 
the  very  special  community  she  has  served  as 
mayor 

Minam  Curnin  began  her  public  service  m 
working  to  ensure  a  strong  educational  system 
for  the  young  people  of  Larchmont  As  a 
former  teacher  and  as  a  mother  Miriam 
brought  a  unique  and  effective  perspective  to 
service  with  PTAs  and  other  local  educational 
initiatives  She  has  also  worked  to  bring  to- 
gether women  from  all  religions  as  chairman 
of  Larchmont's  annual  Women's  Interfaith 
Seminar 

Her  unfailing  belief  in  public  service  led  her 
to  enter  political  life,  where  her  wealth  of  ex- 
perience and  understanding  has  served  her 
well     She    broke    new    ground    as    the    first 
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woman  mayor  of  Larchmont  and  won  a  well- 
deserved  reputation  tor  effective  leadership 
and  achieving  results  Having  left  the  mayors 
office.  Miriam  Curnin  has  indeed  left  an  im- 
pressive legacy  to  Larchmont  I  am  also  con- 
fident that  she  will  continue  to  serve  our  com- 
munity  in  many  ways 

It  has  been  my  pleasute  to  work  with  Minam 
Curnin  to  address  the  critical  issues  conftont- 
ing  the  Sound  shore  communities  Through 
her  leadership.  Larchmont  has  taken  a  leader- 
ship role  in  the  fight  to  clean  up  the  Long  Is- 
land Sound  and  in  recognition  ot  the  important 
links  between  the  village  and  the  Sound  In 
doing  so.  Larchmont.  has  committed  itself  and 
its  citizens  to  providing  a  quality  of  life  for  fu- 
ture generations  As  I  have  worked  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  to  secure  implementation  of  a  com- 
prehensive program  to  restore  and  protect  this 
unique  resource,  Minam  Curnin  has  provided 
important  leadership  at  the  local  level. 

Miriam  Curnin  truly  understands  the  impot- 
tance  ot  open  government  and  the  critical  role 
public  involvement  plays  in  effective  govern- 
ment decisionmaking.  During  her  tenure,  she 
acted  to  open  all  village  txiard  meetings  to  the 
public  and  has  worked  to  increase  citizen  par- 
ticipation in  committees  that  guide  their  com- 
munity 

She  has  also  been  effective  in  maintaining 
Larchmont's  strong  financial  conditions  and 
has  laid  the  groundwork  to  ensure  the  continu- 
ation of  that  tradition  New  budget  procedures 
put  in  place  by  Mayor  Curnm  have  broadened 
public  understanding  of  that  process,  thereby 
enhancing  the  practical  utility  of  that  budget 

Mr  Speaker,  under  Mayor  Minam  Curnin's 
guidance  Larchmont  has  been  a  forward  look- 
ing, well  managed  municipality  She  has  given 
the  people  of  Larchmont  a  village  government 
ot  which  they  are  rightly  proud  and  has  in- 
creased c'tizen  involvement.  We  have  bene- 
fited from  her  talents  and  energies.  She  has 
indeed  been  a  model  public  official,  thoughtful 
effective  and  attentive  to  the  needs  ot  those 
she  has  served 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REM.ARKS 

Over  the  past  three  decades  Bette  has  been 
a  dedicated  member  of  various  community  or- 
ganizations in  Baldwin  Park.  Her  involvement 
in  the  Kiwanis,  Womens  Club,  Community 
Center's  Corporation,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
East  Valley  Boys  and  Girls  Club  and  the  Na- 
tional Little  League  is  truly  commendable 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  12,  1992,  family, 
friends,  and  civic  leaders  will  gather  to  honor 
Bene  Lowes  as  the  Baldwin  Park  Citizen  ot 
the  Year  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sa- 
luting a  tine  individual  and  community  asset. 
Bette  Lowes,  for  her  outstanding  record  of 
public  service  and  commitment  to  the  people 
and  city  of  Baldwin  Park. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BETTK  LOWES 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CAl.l^l>K.^l,^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPHE.SE.\TATIVES 
Tuesdait.  June  U.  1U92 

Mr  TORRES  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
recognize  a  special  individual,  public  servant, 
and  community  leader  Bette  Lowes,  former 
mayor  of  Baldwin  Park  Bette  will  be  honored 
by  the  city  of  Baldwin  Park  on  June  13.  1992. 

Bene  has  lived  m  the  city  of  Baldwin  Park 
for  the  past  30  years  She  and  her  husband 
have  raised  seven  children 

Bette  has  dedicated  much  of  her  life  to  pul> 
lie  sen/ice  In  1988,  Bette  was  elected  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  Baldwin  ParV  city  council. 
She  served  as  mayor  pro  tempore  in  1989. 
and  was  elected  to  serve  as  mayor  in  1990 

As  a  strong  advocate  for  education.  Bette 
has  served  as  the  president  of  the  school  ad- 
visory committee  and  president  of  the  adult 
education  advisory  committee  Throughout  her 
-nany  years  of  involvement,  she  has  actively 
promoted  youth  participation  in  city  govern- 
ment. 


PORTUGUESE  HERITAGE  DAY 

HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

I  ly  KHi'iiK  ;.-^;..iN;i 

IN  TKK  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESE.NT.ATIVES 

Tufsdap.  June  9.  1992 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  rise  today 
to  extend  my  best  wishes  to  all  members  of 
the  Portuguese  community  as  they  celebrate 
Portuguese  Heritage  Day.  June  10. 

This  date  marks  a  festive  recognition  of  the 
rich  heritage  of  the  small,  yet  vibrant,  nation  of 
Portugal  and  provides  an  opportunity  for  con- 
tinued cultural  enrichment.  Portugal's  glorious 
history  offers  inspiration  to  all  and  the  splen- 
dor of  Its  traditions  is  worthy  of  great  apprecia- 
tion. 

This  year.  Portuguese  Heritage  Day  festivi- 
ties are  being  held  m  Pawtucket,  Rl,  an  ideal 
host  city  because  of  the  exceptional  size  and 
strength  of  the  Portuguese  community  The 
numerous  influences  of  Portuguese  heritage 
found  in  Pawtucket  are  especially  evidenced 
by  the  many  community-oriented  activities 
sponsored  by  the  Pawtucket  Portuguese  Club. 
The  local  spirit  has  certainly  created  a  very 
welcome  atmosphere  for  this  significant  cele- 
bration. 

It  IS  both  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  for  me  to 
participate  in  this  international  celebration  by 
paying  homage  to  Portuguese  communities  in 
Rhode  Island  and  worldwide  and  I  wish  them 
the  very  best  in  their  festivities. 
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After  all.  carelessness  or  recklessness  m 
boating  can  cause  property  damage  and.  even 
worse,  can  result  in  serious  injury  or  death 

During  Safe  Boating  Week,  the  Minnetonka 
Power  Squadron  conducts  many  events, 
classes,  and  public  awareness  activities  to 
promote  the  importance  of  boating  safety  This 
yearly  reminder  of  safe,  proper  boating  tech- 
niques and  simple  precautions,  such  as  carry- 
ing life  preservers,  should  be  observed  by  all 
boat  users  throughout  the  boating  season 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  all  boaters. 
in  Minnesota  and  across  the  country,  will  take 
the  time  to  review  boating  safety  precautions 
and  exercise  safe  boating  practices  all  season 
long,  i  thank  and  applaud  the  Minnetonka 
Power  Squadron  for  showing  us  how  to  safely 
enjoy  boating  on  the  lakes. 


.SAFE  BOATING  WEEK 


HON.  JIM  RAMSTAD 

OF  m;nnks<ita 
I.N  THK  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENT.^TIVES 

rucsdu.!,.  Junt'9.  1992 

Mr.  RAMSTAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
commend  and  thank  the  Minnetonka  Power 
Squadron  for  its  sponsorship  of  Safe  Boating 
Week  during  the  week  of  June  6-13,  1992. 
and  for  the  Minnetonka  Power  Squadron's  ef- 
forts to  make  this  much  loved  summertime 
hobby  a  safe  one  as  well. 

The  great  State  of  Minnesota  is  known 
worldwide  for  our  thousands  of  beautiful  blue 
lakes.  Each  year,  after  the  long  winter  months, 
millions  of  Minnesotans  flock  to  these  lakes  to 
fish,  water  ski,  canoe,  or  just  to  beat  the  heat. 
In  this  rush  to  enjoy  the  summer  fun,  however, 
we  must  never  forget  the  importance  of  tx)at- 
ing  safety. 


PENRHYN  ENGINE  &  HO.SE  COM- 
PANY CELEBRATES  100  YEARS 
OF  SERVING  MIDDLE  GRAN- 
VILLE. NY 

HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OK  .NEW  YORK 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1992 

Mr  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  many  of 
the  Members  of  this  body,  I  come  from  a  rural 
district  where  much  of  the  fire  protection  is 
provided  by  volunteer  fire  companies 

Today  I'd  like  to  recognize  one  of  those 
companies,  the  Penrhyn  Engine  and  Hose  Go. 
of  Middle  Granville,  NY,  which  will  celebrate 
its  lOOth  anniversary  on  June  20 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  quite  a  soft  spot  m  my 
heart  for  these  volunteer  fire  companies  i  was 
a  member  of  one  of  them  for  more  than  20 
years  in  my  hometown.  But  even  more  than 
that.  I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  volun- 
teers. They  are  constantly  improving  their  fire- 
fighting  skills  by  attending  a  number  of  training 
schools.  Each  one  of  them  gives  up  a  great 
deal  of  his  tree  time  to  serve  the  community, 
and  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  my  definition  of  an 
outstanding  citizen.  The  truth  is  that  volunta- 
rism in  general  has  made  a  comeback  in  re- 
cent years,  but  volunteer  firefighters  have  al- 
ways preserved  the  tradition. 

And.  It  should  be  noted,  fighting  fires  can  be 
dangerous  work.  Often  working  with  tight 
budgets,  volunteer  firemen  save  billions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  property  and  save  countless  lives 
every  year.  There  is  no  way  to  calculate  how 
much  property  and  how  many  lives  have  been 
saved  by  Penryhn  Engine  and  Hose  Co.  vol- 
unteers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  service  on  a  volunteer  fire 
company  typifies  what  America  is  all  about. 
That  IS  why  I  would  ask  you  and  all  Members 
to  join  me  in  saluting  Penryhn  Engine  and 
Hose  Co..  wishing  it  a  happy  lOOth  birthday 
and  many  more  years  of  serving  Middle  Gran- 
ville. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  AMEKICAN 
BUSINESS  CONFERENCE  ON  THE 
BALANCED  BUDGPIT  AMENDMENT 

HON.  DAVE  McClRDV 

OF  OKI-AHOMA 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  REPKKSKNTATIVES 

Tuesdatj.  June  9.  1992 

Mr  McCURDY  Mr  Speaker,  the  American 
Business  Conference,  which  is  made  up  of 
fast  growing  midsize  companies,  has  issued  a 
policy  statement  on  proposals  tor  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  This  organization,  which 
IS  headed  by  our  former  colleague.  Jim  Jones, 
who  chaired  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  and  Barry  Rogstad.  has  also  made 
cogent  recommendations  about  specific  steps 
to  achieve  a  balanced  budget 

As  we  tsegin  to  debate  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  next  week,  I  commend  these 
thoughtful,  lough,  and  forward  looKing  rec- 
ommerxtations  for  consideration  of  Members 
of  the  House  The  text  of  the  letter  and  policy 
statement  follows. 

AMERICAN  Business  Conference— June  3. 
1992 

As  Congress  approaches  a  vote  on  the  bal- 
anced budKet  amendment,  we  wanted  you  to 
see  the  attached  policy  statement  of  the 
American  Business  Conference  lABC)  It 
states  the  views  of  our  meml>ers— <.hlef  ex- 
ecutives of  fast-KrowlnK  midsize  companies— 
on  the  proposed  amendment. 

ABC  members  believe  that  the  most  criti- 
cal Issue  facing  the  United  States  economy 
Is  the  federal  deficit  They  believe  that  a  sus- 
tained deficit  will  jeopardize  the  future 
growth  of  the  standard  of  livln»{  of  the  Amer- 
ican people, 

ABC  members  have  strontfly  supported  ef- 
foi'ts  to  come  to  grips  with  the  deficit  over 
the  last  ten  years.  They  have  little  to  show 
for  their  efforts  The  deficit  continues  to 
deepen  and  the  hard  budgetary  choices  re- 
main deferred. 

The  experience  of  the  past  decade  suggests 
that  a  Constitutional  amendment  to  balance 
the  budget  cannot  work  without  a  specific 
commitment  to  spending  and  tax  reform.  Of 
particular  importance  is  the  need  to  rein  in 
the  cost  of  non-means-tested  entitlement 
programs.  ABC  members  believe  that  policy- 
makers should  fii'st  articulate  an  explicit 
plan  to  balanie  the  budget.  If.  after  this  plan 
is  defined,  it  is  determined  that  a  Constitu- 
tional amendment  is  necessary,  ABC  would 
consider  supporting  such  an  amendment. 

What  should  be  in  such  a  deficit  reduction 
plan?  Over  the  last  ten  years.  ABC  has  gone 
on   record   in   support  of  the   following  re 
forms. 

Inclusion  of  85  percent  of  Social  Security 
benefits  in  adjusted  gross  Income  for  pur- 
poses of  taxation  and  a  progressive  Increase 
in  premiums  for  Medicare's  Supplementary 
Medical  Insurance  to  the  point  where  higher- 
income  Americans  would  pay  full  cost 

For  non-means-tested  entitlement  pro- 
grams, the  limitation  of  cost-of-living  ad- 
ju.stments  to  the  less  of  either  the  increase 
m  wages  or  the  increase  in  the  consumer 
price  index 

Gradual  elimination  of  farm  subsidies 

New  tiixes  on  consumption  beginning  with 
an  additional  25  cent  per  gallon  gasoline  tAX, 
the  proceeds  of  which  to  tje  placed  In  the 
general  fund 

Movement  toward  consumption-based  tax- 
ation, specifically,  consideration  of  lioth  a 
comprehensive     value-added     tax     and     the 
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tonsuined-lncome  tax  as  alternatives  to  the 
current  tax  structure 

These  ideas  are  Indiiatlve  of  what  ABC 
could  support.  They  do  not  preclude  other 
money-saving  reforms.  The  point  is.  until 
these  or  similar  actions  are  taken,  a  Con- 
stitutional amendment  to  balance  the  budg- 
et would  be  of  little  use. 

Our  members  share  your  frustration  with 
the  nations  failure  to  reduce  the  budget  def- 
icit. The  push  to  amend  the  Constitution  is 
an  understandable  pioduct  of  that  frustra- 
tion 

For  now,  however,  our  highest  priority 
should  be  to  craft  specific  legislation  to 
moderate  spending  and.  If  necessary,  in- 
crease revenues  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  deficit.  .\BC  would  be  happy  to  support 
you  In  that  endeavor. 
Sincerely. 

James  r.  Jones. 

Chairman. 
Bakky  K.  Roostai). 

I'lrstdfiil 

.^BC  Policy  Statement 

.Since  ABC's  Inception  In  1981.  the  organi- 
zation has  slngle-mlndedly  urged  a  better 
balance  between  spending  and  revenues  as  a 
central  means  for  raising  national  savings 
and  Insuring  greater  democratic  account- 
ability on  government.  Some  examples 

In  1982,  ABC  defied  most  of  the  busine.ss 
community's  opposition  to  tax  Increases, 
particularly  In  corporate  taxes,  and  sup- 
ported the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Respon- 
sibility Act  iTEFRAl 

We  were  the  first  business  organization  to 
endorse  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  (Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUingsi  When  that  Act's  deficit  reduction 
targets  proved  too  stringent,  ABC  in  1987 
supported  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Reaffirmation  Act, 
which  established  new  deficit  reduction  tar- 
gets. 

Following  the  stock  market  crash  in  1987. 
ABC  backed  the  creation  of  the  National 
Economic  Commission,  a  bipartisan  group 
charged  with  developing  recommendations 
for  fiscal  reform  and  deficit  reduction. 

.Speaking  before  the  platform  committees 
of  both  parties  In  1988.  ABC  executives  iden 
tlfled  reduction  of  the  fedeial  deficit  as  the 
highest  economic  priority  for  the  next  Presi- 
dent. 

ABC  supported  the  budget  compromises  of 
1987  and  1990.  In  1992.  our  members  actively 
worked  to  maintain  the  spending  caps  put 
Into  place  by  the  1990  agreement. 

After  over  a  decade  of  tireless  advocacy. 
.\BC  members  have  little  to  show  foi-  their 
efforts  and  are  as  frustrated  as  other  .Ameri- 
cans are  atjout  the  lack  of  progress.  The  defi- 
cit persists  and  is  growing 

We  do  not  conclude  from  this  history  that 
only  a  Constitutional  amendment  can  solve 
our  budget  problem.  Quite  the  contrary  is 
true.  Our  experience  suggests  that  a  Con- 
stitutional amendment  to  balance  the  budg- 
et cannot  succeed  without  an  underlying  and 
specific  commitment  to  spending  and  tax  re- 
form. 

Accordingly,  policymakers  should  first  ar- 
ticulate an  explicit  plan  to  balance  the  budg- 
et. If,  after  these  plans  are  defined.  It  is  de- 
termined that  a  Constitutional  amendment 
Is  necessary.  ABC  would  consider  supporting 
such  an  amendment. 

Absent  an  initial  commitment  to  spending 
and  tax  reform,  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment would  be  an  innocuous  gimmick,  the 
latest  In  a  long  line  of  unkept  promises.  The 
difference  Is  that  this  time  we  would  have 
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enshrined  our  paraly.-%is  in  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land.  Like  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, a  balanced  budget  amendment  would 
tie  at  best  a  symbolic  victory,  a  sirii  ture  ei- 
ther Ignored  or  winked  at  by  policymakers 
and  citizens  unwilling  or  unable  to  make 
tough  spending  and  revenue  choices. 

Before  quickly  endoi'sing  a  balanced  budg- 
et amendment,  the  .Administration  and  Con- 
gress owe  it  to  the  public  to  explain  pre- 
cisely how  and  when  a  balanced  budget  will 
be  achieved  Americans  need  to  know  from 
elected  officials  what  the  latter  propose  to 
do  alK)ut  curbing  entitlements  and  health 
care  costs,  raising  taxes,  and  paying  for 
needed  public  investments  for  the  young,  for 
improved  Infrastructure,  for  research,  and 
related  programs. 

Failure  to  provide  enabling  legislation  de- 
tailing how  the  government  intends  to  extri- 
cate itself  from  its  budgetary  swamp  con- 
demns a  balanced  budget  to  Irrelevancy. 

The  tools  for  solving  our  budget  problem 
have  always  been  at  hand.  What  has  been 
lacking  is  the  will  to  use  them.  We  cannot 
rewrite  the  Constitution  to  save  us  from  our 
indecision.  Such  a  tactic  merely  postpones 
difficult  choices  and.  through  postponement, 
worsens  them. 


IMPROVE  COORDINATION  OF 
GREAT  LAKES  ACTIVITIES 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  D.AMS 

OK  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9.  1992 

Mr  DAVIS  Mr  Speaker,  today  several 
members  of  the  Great  Lakes  congressional 
delegation  and  I  are  introducing  a  package  of 
four  bills  designed  to  improve  the  Federal  role 
in  Great  Lakes  environmental  activities 

Following  a  series  of  hearings  on  Great 
Lakes  environmental  issues  during  April  6-10, 
"Great  Lakes  Week."  it  t^ecame  apparent  that 
many  Federal  agencies  have  roles  in  address 
ing  environmental  problems  in  the  Great 
Lakes  These  problems  range  from  toxic  pollu- 
tion of  the  water,  to  contaminated  sediments. 
to  fish  and  wildlife  abnormalities,  to  fluctuating 
water  levels,  to  exotic  species  infestation  No 
one  agency  has  taken  the  lead  in  conducting 
environmental  studies  to  address  these  prob 
lems.  and  even  coordination  withm  agencies  is 
weak 

Passage  of  the  Great  Lakes  Critical  Pro- 
grams Act.  the  Great  Lakes  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Restoration  Act.  and  the  Nonmdigenous 
Aquatic  Nuisance  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
imposed  additional  requirements  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  meet  our  international  obli- 
gations under  the  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality 
Agreement  Sufficient  authority  is  contained  in 
these  laws  and  many  others  to  tackle  these 
problems  The  difficulty  comes  from  overlap- 
ping responsibilities,  duplication  of  effort,  the 
existence  of  large  information  gaps,  and  insuf- 
ficient funds  Better  coordination  of  existing 
Federal  eflorts  can  overcome  these  difticulties 
and  perhaps  free  up  funds  for  additional  work 

In  1990.  the  General  Accounting  Oftice  re- 
leased a  report  entitled  "Improved  Coordina- 
tion Needed  To  Clean  Up  the  Great  Lakes  ' 
Although  the  report  examines  only  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency's  Great  Lakes 
Program  Otiice  and  its  role  in  developing  of 
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remedial  action  plans  for  toxic  hot  spots  m  the 
lakes,  its  conclusions  are  important  m  the  larg- 
er context  as  well  GAG  noted  that  greater  co- 
ordination was  needed  between  the  program 
otfice  and  other  EPA  headquarters  offices  to 
tietler  support  the  ecosystem  approach  to 
management  of  the  Great  Lakes  GAO  also 
concluded  that  the  program  otiice  needed  to 
improve  its  coordination  with  other  Federal 
agencies  and  States 

It  IS  this  thought — better  coordination  will 
lead  to  better  results — on  which  the  following 
four  bills  are  based  A  brief  description  of  each 
follows 

The  Great  Lakes  Federal  Effectiveness  Act 
IS  the  primary  tool  for  better  coordination  of 
Federal  Great  Lakes  environmental  work.  The 
bill  establishes  a  Council  to  coordinate  Federal 
Great  Lakes  ecosystem  activities,  to  prepare  a 
report  on  these  activities,  identity  topic-  for 
workshops,  and  to  make  recommendations  for 
uniform  data  collection  and  management,  and 
help  disseminate  the  results  The  Council  will 
be  comprised  of  scientists  from  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration,  the  U  S 
Coast  Guard,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
and  others  as  invited.  The  International  Joint 
Commission  is  also  to  be  invited  to  serve  as 
a  secretariat  and  principal  coordinating  body 
for  the  Council 

The  second  bill  is  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  Great  Lakes  Im- 
provement Act  This  legislation  establishes  a 
Washington.  DC-based  NCAA  Great  Lakes 
Office  to  coordinate  and  promote  Great  Lakes 
activities  by  the  agency  I  believe  that  such  an 
ottice  IS  necessary,  given  the  lack  of  support 
shown  by  NOAA  for  America's  fourth  coast. 
For  example,  despite  significant  new  duties 
assigned  to  NOAA  by  the  Nonmdigenous 
Aquatic  Nuisance  Prevention  and  Control  Act. 
the  Presidents  fiscal  year  1993  budget  com- 
pletely zeroes  out  NOAA's  ettorts  to  combat 
the  zebra  mussel  The  same  can  be  said  for 
Great  Lakes  shoreline  mapping. 

Although  a  NOAA  Great  Lakes  Research 
Office  IS  authorized  under  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  no  office  has  ever  been  established  or 
funded  I  believe  this  hurls  NOAA's  credibility 
with  the  Great  Lakes  scientific  and  resource 
management  communities.  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  is  greatly  served  by  its 
Great  Lakes  Program  Office,  as  witnessed  by 
the  tremendous  funding  support  for  Great 
Lakes  activities  in  that  agency's  budget. 
NOAA  also  has  a  substantial  interest  in  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  would  be  served  by  the 
stronger  focus  this  office  can  provide 

The  Great  Lakes  Wildlife  Tissue  Bank  Act 
directs  the  Director  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  to  coordinate  existing  facilities  for  the 
storage.  preparation,  examination.  and 
archiving  of  Great  Lakes  fish,  wildlife,  and  in- 
vertebrate tissues.  The  Director  is  to  also 
issue  guidance  for  tissue  collection,  prepara- 
tion, analysis,  archiving,  and  quality  control  to 
ensure  uniform  standards.  Finally,  the  Director 
IS  to  develop  and  maintain  a  data  base  for 
tracking  and  assessing  data  on  Great  Lakes 
tissues  The  language  of  the  bill  mirrors  that  m 
the  Marine  Mammal  Health  and  Standing  Re- 
sponse Act  to  help  ensure  compatibility  in  the 
development  of  all  types  of  tissue  banks 

Support  for  the  creation  of  a  centralized 
specimen  bank  lor  Great  Lakes  tish  and  wild- 
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life  tissue  samples  is  long  standing.  The  1978 
Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement  specifi- 
cally noted  the  need  for  such  an  inventory. 
This  was  echoed  in  1983  in  a  recommerxla- 
tion  of  the  International  Joint  Commission 
Science  Advisory  Board.  Finally,  in  1986.  the 
Council  of  Great  Lakes  Governors  signed  a 
toxic  substances  control  agreement  which  in- 
cluded a  specimen  bank  as  part  of  its  surveil- 
lance activities 

The  last  bill  in  the  package  takes  advantage 
of  an  existing  coordination  program.  In  1990. 
Congress  enacted  title  IV  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act.  also 
known  as  the  Regional  Marine  Research  Pro- 
gram Act.  Under  that  authority,  the  coastal 
United  States  is  divided  into  nine  regions. 
Each  region  is  sen/ed  by  a  Regional  Marine 
Research  Board  comprised  of  nominees  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration,  and 
the  Governors  of  relevant  States.  The  Boards 
are  to  create  4-years  regional  marine  research 
plans  to  coordinate  existing  Federal.  State, 
and  private  efforts.  Eighteen  million  dollars  are 
authorized  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1992 
through  1996.  with  the  majority  of  the  money 
going  to  fund  projects  contained  in  the  plans. 

The  Great  Lakes  are  not  included  m  this 
program.  Rather,  reference  is  made  to  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
Great  Lakes  Research  Office  in  section  1 18  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act  However,  as  stated 
above,  this  office  has  not  been  established  or 
funded.  The  Great  Lakes  Regional  Marine 
Center  Act  attempts  to  resolve  this  problem, 
by  adding  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  title  IV  pro- 
gram, and  amends  the  Clean  Water  Act  to  de- 
lete the  NOAA  Great  Lakes  Research  Office. 
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PREMONITIONS  OF  WHITE  MAN  IN 
INDIAN  CULTURE.^  Ill 

HON.  LNl  F.H.  FALEOMAVAEGA 

OK  .A.MKKIC.^.^  .s.^Mo.\ 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESE.NTATIVES 

Tucxdav.  June  9.  1992 

Mr  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  Public  Law  102-188  (S.J  Res.  21 7, 
H.J.  Res.  342).  Congress  and  the  President 
designated  1992  as  the  "Year  of  the  American 
Indian."  This  law  pays  tribute  to  the  people 
who  first  inhabited  the  land  now  known  as  the 
continental  United  States.  Although  only  sym- 
bolic, this  gesture  is  important  because  it 
shows  there  is  sympathy  in  the  eyes  of  a  ma- 
jority of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  for 
those  Indian  issues  which  we  as  a  Congress 
have  been  struggling  with  for  over  200  years 
In  support  of  the  "Year  of  the  American  In- 
dian." and  as  part  of  my  ongoing  series  this 
year,  I  am  providing  for  the  consideration  ol 
my  colleagues  a  recollection  told  by  Black 
Hawk,  a  member  of  the  Sauk  Tribe,  as  pub- 
lished in  a  lx)0k  entitled  "Native  American 
Testimony."  The  story  recounts  the  premoni- 
tion of  this  great  grandfather  before  he  met 
with  a  white  man,  who  could  have  t^een  the 
Frenchman.  Samuel  de  Champlain: 

THr.N'DKR's  Dream  Come--^  Tkie 

The  Sauk  Indian  Leader  Black  Hawk 
rained  renown  for  the  short-lived  resistance 
he  led  in  1832  against  federal  troops;  he  was 


fighting  to  regain  his  lilinois  homeland. 
which  had  been  taken  over  by  ■white  settlers. 
Black  Hawk  was  born  in  1767  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rock  River.  His  precocious  exploits  as  a 
young  wari'ior  against  the  Osage  and  the 
Cherokee,  his  intelligence,  spellbinding  ora- 
toi'y.  and  talent  for  summoning  other  tribes 
to  his  cause,  place  him  among  the  foremost 
01  Native  America's  "patriot  chiefs."  In  the 
book  Black  Hawk  An  Autobiography,  first 
published  ir.  1833.  he  recounts  his  great- 
trrandfather's  dream  of  the  coming  of  the 
whites.  The  unnamed  French  visitor  men- 
tioned in  the  selection  could  have  been  Sam- 
uel de  Champlain,  who  in  1611  established  a 
ti'ading  post  at  Montreal. 

My  great-grandfather.  Nanamakee.  or 
Thunder  (according  to  the  tradition  given 
me  by  my  father.  Pyesa  i.  was  born  In  the  vi- 
cinity  of  Montreal,  where  the  Great  Spirit 
first  placed  the  Sauk  Nation,  and  inspired 
him  with  a  belief  that,  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  he  should  see  a  white  man.  who  would 
be  to  him  a  father.  Consequently  he  blacked 
his  face,  and  ate  but  once  a  day  ijust  as  the 
sun  was  going  dowm  for  three  years,  and 
(.ontinued  dreaming  throughout  all  this  time 
whenever  he  slept— when  the  Great  Spirit 
again  appeared  to  him.  and  told  him.  that,  at 
the  end  of  one  year  mo.'-e.  he  should  meet  his 
father— and  directed  him  to  start  seven  days 
before  its  expiration  and  take  with  him  his 
two  brother  Namah.  or  Sturgeon,  and 
Paukahummawa.  or  Sun  Fish,  and  travel  in 
a  direction  to  the  left  of  sun-rising.  After 
pursuing  this  course  five  days,  he  sent  out 
hit-  two  brothers  to  listen  if  they  could  hear 
a  noise,  and  if  so.  to  fasten  some  grass  to  the 
end  of  a  pole,  erect  it.  pointing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sound,  and  then  return  to  him. 

Early  next  morning  they  returned,  and  re- 
ported that  they  had  heard  sounds  which  ap- 
peared near  at  hand,  and  that  they  had  ful- 
filled his  order.  They  all  then  started  for  the 
place  where  the  pole  had  been  erected:  when, 
on  reaching  it.  Nanamakee  left  his  party. 
and  went  alone  to  the  place  from  whence  the 
sounds  proceeded,  and  found  that  the  white 
man  had  arrived  and  pitched  his  tent.  When 
toe  fNanamakeel  came  in  sight,  his  father 
came  out  to  meet  him.  He  (the  white  man] 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  welcomed  him 
into  his  tent.  He  told  him  that  he  [the  white 
man]  was  the  son  of  the  King  of  France— that 
he  had  been  dreamiing  for  four  years — that 
the  Great  Spirit  had  directed  him  to  come 
here,  where  he  meet  a  nation  of  people  -who 
had  never  yet  seen  a  white  man — that  they 
should  be  his  children,  and  he  should  be  their 
father. 


.SLOBODAN  MILO.SEVIC  OF  SER- 
BIA-THE  BUTCHER  OF  THE  BAL- 
KANS 


HON.  W'M.  S.  BROOMnELD 

OK  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOl'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuc.sdah.  Ju77f  9.  1992 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ongo- 
ing tragedy  in  former  Yugoslavia  has  shocked 
and  saddened  all  of  us.  Many  people  are  ask- 
ing who  IS  responsible  tor  the  most  terrible 
disaster  to  stnke  Europe  in  50  years 

Slobodan  Milosevic,  the  Serbian  strongman 
and  rabid  nationalist,  crafted  a  policy  that 
brought  him  to  political  prominence  in  Serbia 
and  IS  keeping  him  there  at  ternble  costs 
Over  12,000  innocent  former  Yugoslavians  are 
dead  40.000  are  wounded,  countless  missing. 
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and  1  5  million  displaced  Milosevic's  destruc- 
tive strategy  has  caused  Si 00  billion  m  dam- 
ages in  Croatia  and  Bosnia  and  resulted  in 
equally  high  economic  losses  Sertiian  units 
now  occupy  onethird  o(  Croatia  and  70  per- 
cent ol  Bosnia,  even  though  Serbs  represent 
only  32  percent  ol  Bosnia's  population 

Finally,  the  world  is  taking  a  unified  stand 
against  Serbia  The  European  Community  aiK) 
the  United  Nations  have  imposed  tough  sanc- 
tions on  the  Serbian  state,  and  I  am  encour- 
aged by  the  administrations  lirm  stand  and 
Secretary  ot  State  James  Baker's  relusal  to 
rule  out  the  use  ot  force  to  halt  the  bloodshed 
in  Bosnia  Other  members  of  the  United  Na 
tions  are  also  seriously  examining  the  teasibil 
ity  of  coordinated  international  military  inter- 
vention 

As  the  international  community  gets  tough,  it 
IS  also  time  for  the  U  S  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  )Oin  in  condemning  Milosevic's  horrible 
policies  We  must  not  be  silent  on  this  crisis 
As  responsible  legislators,  we  must  stand  up 
and  be  counted  on  this  important  international 
issue 

I  comm'  nd  the  following  rpvealmq  article 
about  Slobodan  Milosevic  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress 

[From  Time  MaRazine,  June  8.  19921 

THK  BlTCHKR  (IF  THE  BaLKA.NS 

(By  James  L.  Graffi 

Belgrade.— From  a  leather  chair  in  his 
spacious  office  in  Belgrade  with  a  tin  of  his 
beloved  cigarUlos  within  reach.  Serbian 
President  Slobodan  Milosevic  strives  to  keep 
the  war  at  arm's  length.  In  a  rare  Interview. 
perhaps  prranted  to  deflect  the  blame  for  the 
carnage  In  Bosnia-HerzeKOVlna,  he  contended 
that  'Yugoslavia's  bloody  dissolution  stems 
solely  froiTi  the  secessionist  demands  of  the 
other  republics.  'All  processes  in  the  con- 
temporary world  tend  toward  integration.  " 
he  said.  ■Nationalistic  tendencies  are 
against  that  general  flow,  that  big  river, 
that  Mississippi"  Confused?  There  Is  this 
clarifying  coda.  "In  Serbia  nationalists  are 
not  in  power." 

That  is  just  double-talk.  Of  course  nation- 
alists are  in  power  in  Serbia,  embodied  in 
this  pudgy-faced  man  with  a  belligerent  jaw 
who  has  seized  on  generations  of  ethnic 
hatreds  and  resentments  to  turn  what  was 
Yugoslavia  into  a  slaughterhouse.  There  are. 
as  Milosevic  rightly  insists,  "no  innocent 
sides  "  in  the  civil  war.  nor  is  he  the  only  un- 
savory populist  who  has  emerged  from  more 
than  four  decades  of  communism.  But  he  is 
far  and  away  the  most  destructive.  More 
than  any  other  single  person.  Milosevic  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  bloodshed  by  his  unyielding 
determination  to  see  all  Serbs  united  In  one 
country  carved  from  territory  the  com- 
munists left— fairly  or  unfairly-  to  other  re- 
publics. He  is  the  power  behind  Radovan 
Karadzic,  the  militant  leader  of  Bosnia's 
Serbs,  and  he  has  etlectlve  command  of  the 
old  Yugoslav  army;  he  could  cool  their  oper- 
ations If  he  were  so  disposed  But.  says  a  Eu- 
ropean Community  diplomat  who  has  dealt 
with  Milosevic  intensively,  "nothing  inter- 
ests him  but  Serbian  success,  even  if  it 
means  tens  of  thousands  of  dead  and  dispos- 
sessed." 

There  is  not  a  flinch  or  a  scruple  when 
Milosevic  talks- which  is  how  he  continues 
to  pursue  his  dream  against  a  rising  tide  of 
International  opprobrium  and  opposition  In 
Serbia.  In  his  view,  it  Is  neither  the  thunder- 
ing artillery  of  the  Serb-dominated  Yugoslav 
army  nor  the  process  of  "ethnic  cleansing" 
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of  Serbian  regions  in  Croatia  and  Bosnia 
that  has  earned  him  the  world's  outrage 
"Vested  interests  are  behind  this,  and  of 
course  a  very  well-organized  and  well-paid 
media  war,  "  he  says.  Today  In  Europe  it  Is 
normal  for  the  Vatican  or  Austria  and  Ger- 
many to  support  Croats.  It's  not  normal  If 
Serbs  are  supporting  Serbs.  "  This  Is  the 
same  sense  of  grievance  that  makes  many 
Serbs  portray  themselves  as  victims  encir- 
cled by  foreign  enemies,  be  it  the  Pope,  an 
ascendant  Fourth  Reich  or  the  hand  of 
Islam. 

MilosevK  is  a  throwback  to  the  kind  of 
violent  nationalism  that  regularly  rear- 
ranged Europe's  borders  in  centuries  past. 
But  he  is  also  a  harbinger  of  what  may  hap- 
pen elsewhere  as  the  constraints  of  com- 
munism give  way  to  long-suppressed  emo- 
tions. His  animating  passion  seems  to  be 
power,  first  and  foremost,  with  national 
pride  as  a  useful  adjunct.  Though  a  proven 
master  of  the  art  of  communist  career-mak- 
ing. Milosevic  has  never  been  a  slave  to  ide- 
ology. "AH  this  talk  of  his  Bolshevism  Is 
rubbish,"  sa.vs  Slavoljub  Djuklc,  author  of  a 
critical  biography  of  Milosevice  titled  Huu 
the  Leader  Happened,  which  was  published  In 
Belgrade  last  month.  "He  is  simply  a  man 
who  loves  power."  Even  his  adoption  of  Ser- 
bian nationalism  came  only  after  he  recog- 
nized its  potential  for  personal  advancement. 
Says  Milos  Vaslc,  a  Journalist  for  the  Bel- 
grade weekly  Vreme  "If  tomorrow  he  found 
it  fit  to  be  a  Freema.son.  he'd  be  the  grand 
master  of  the  first  Serbian  lodge  " 

Until  five  years  ago.  his  life  read  like  a 
Bolshevik  parable,  though  shadowed  by  per- 
sonal tragedy.  He  was  born  in  1941  In  the 
town  of  Pozarevac,  near  Belgrade,  where  he 
still  keeps  a  modest  weekend  home.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  seminary-trained  teacher  of  reli- 
gion from  Montenegro  and  his  mother  a  fer- 
vent communist,  the  two  quarreled  inces- 
santly over  Ideological  Issues.  Early  on,  his 
father  abandoned  the  family,  went  back  to 
Montenegro  and  later  committed  suicide.  An 
uncle,  a  general  in  the  army,  died  by  his  own 
hand  as  well.  When  Slobodans  mother  killed 
herself  in  1974,  she  reportedly  left  her  de- 
voted son  distraught. 

While  still  In  high  school,  Milosevic  met 
his  wife,  the  ambitious  and  Intense  Mirjana 
Markovlc,  whose  family  ranked  among  the 
most  prominent  communists  In  Serbia.  When 
she  was  only  a  year  old.  her  mother  was 
killed  by  Tito's  partisans  after  revealing  In- 
formation about  underground  communists  to 
Nazi-backed  police  in  Belgrade.  Today 
Mirjana  remains  a  powerful  member  of  the 
hard-line  League  of  Communists-Movement 
for  Yugoslavia,  which  enjoys  strong  support 
within  the  army.  She  wields  considerable  in- 
fluence over  her  husband.  She  zealously  safe- 
guards him  by  watching  for  any  signs  of  dis- 
loyally, real  or  imagined 

The  cleverest  move  Milosevic  made  in  his 
years  as  an  ambitious  apparatchik  was  to 
hitch  his  star  to  Ivan  Stamt>ollc,  a  nephew  of 
one  of  the  most  powerful  Serbian  communist 
leaders.  For  more  than  20  years,  Milosevic 
moved  up  the  communist  hierarchy  in 
Staml)olic'8  wake,  succeeding  him  as  direc- 
tor of  the  state-owned  industrial  gas  con- 
glomerate Tehnogas.  as  Belgrade  chief  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  eventually  as  boss  of 
the  Serbian  Communist  Party.  When  the 
lime  came  to  slough  off  his  mentor  in  late 
1967,  he  did  so  with  ruthless  precision  By 
1989  he  was  the  unchallenged  president  of 
Serbia  and  today  presides  over  what  is  left  of 
Yugoslavia  Serbia,  Montenegro  and  the  two 
province*  of  Kosovo  and  Vojvodlna. 

Milosevic,  says  a  European  diplomat  who 
knows  him  well,  "Is  a  brigand  and  a  fanatic. 
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but  a  sly,  intelligent  and  sophisticated  one.' 
His  ruthlessness  has  always  been  paired  with 
competence  and  superficial  charm.  "He  will 
convince  you  that  he  Is  a  most  reasonable 
and  sympiithetic  individual.  "  says  a  U.S.  an- 
alyst, and  his  politual  Instincts  are  remark 
ably  shrewd.  His  arrival  as  head  of  the  Bel- 
grade party  in  1984  ended  a  rudderless  period 
of  creeping  liberalization,  when  the  com- 
munlsis  needed  to  solidify  their  grip  on 
power  after  the  death  of  Tito  "What  I  liked 
most  atKiut  him  was  that  his  desk  was  al- 
ways empty — he  knew  how  to  work,  "says 
Jurlj  Bajec.  an  economist  now  fiercely  crlti- 
i-al  of  Milosevic  who  once  worked  under  him 
at  Belgrade's  largest  tiank  and  later  followed 
him  Into  politics  Although  Milosevic  talked 
about  economic  reform,  he  slapped  bans  on 
writers  and  gradually  purged  dissenting 
voices  from  TV  Belgrade  and  the  influential 
Belgrade  dally  Polltlka.  "The  party  leaders 
had  been  In  a  panic  over  signs  of  liberaliza- 
tion," .says  Djukic.  "Milosevic  understood 
this,  knew  which  card  to  play  and  succeeded 
In  getting  them  behind  him." 

The  same  unerring  sense  of  where  power 
lay  ser%'ed  him  again  in  late  1986.  when  a 
major  fracas  erupted  over  a  secret  memo 
drafted  by  membei-s  of  the  Serbian  Academy 
of  Art.s  and  Sciences.  These  intellectuals  ar- 
ticulated long-festering  resentments  over 
Tito's  systematic  undermining  of  Serbia's 
fwwer,  culminating  in  the  1974  constitution 
that  gave  far-reaching  autonomy  to  Alba- 
nian-dominated Kosovo  and  to  Vojvodina. 
which  has  a  significant  Hungarian  minority. 
While  other  party  leaders  publicly  con- 
demned the  nationalist  tract.  Milosevic  re- 
mained sileni.  Indicating  that  he  shared  its 
views. 

Less  than  a  year  later,  he  grabbed  the  op- 
portunity to  put  his  populism  to  work.  He 
was  dispatched  to  Kosovo,  the  southern  prov- 
ince Serbs  view  as  the  cradle  of  their  nation- 
hood, where  their  complaints  about  mis- 
treatment by  the  ethnic  Albanian  majority 
were  on  the  boll.  As  angry  Serbs  tussled  with 
police  to  enter  a  small  meeting  hall  In 
Kosovo  Polje,  Milosevic  emerged  on  a  bal- 
cony to  address  the  crowd  with  words  that 
resounded  throughout  Yugoslavia;  "No  one 
has  the  right  to  beat  the  people!"  In  a  show 
of  personal  courage,  he  strode  out  into  the 
crowds  to  repeat  the  message,  and  the  Serbs 
were  galvanized. 

"From  that  day.  the  balance  changed, '" 
says  Bajec,  who  was  then  a  member  of  the 
Serbian  party's  leadership.  "He  knew  how  to 
touch  the  Serbs  national  feelings  That  be- 
came his  main  winning  card,  and  he  knew  it 
would  make  millions  come  to  hear  him 
speak  "  He  was  a  formidable  presence  at  ral- 
lies throughout  Serbia.  'In  less  than  a 
year."  says  Djuklc.  "he  moved  from  being  a 
second-rate  politician  to  almost  a  god."  And 
in  the  process,  he  purged  the  party  of  all  op- 
position, turned  television  Into  an  Instru- 
ment of  personal  power  and  abolished  the  au- 
tonomy of  Kosovo  and  Vojvodlna 

The  prospect  of  Serbian  domination  under 
the  intolerant  Milosevic  helped  speed  the  se- 
cession of  Slovenia  and  Croatia,  whose  own 
fanatically  nationalist  leader  fueled  fears 
among  the  Serb  minority  there.  It  was  as  the 
savior  of  the  Serbs  who  live  outside  Serbia  s 
borders— nearly  one-third  of  the  commu- 
nlty^lhat  Milosevic  entered  the  fray.  His 
strategy  has  been  simple— and  effective.  He 
stirs  up  Serbs  with  talk  of  imminent  geno- 
cide, then  sets  his  proxies  loose  to  "protect" 
them,  with  fatal  consequences  for  Croats  and 
Muslims.  Yet  he  insists  that  his  aim  Is  not 
the  creation  of  a  Greater  Serbia,  only  the 
preservation  of  Yujroslavia.    "We  dont  want 
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to  be  a  puppet  regime  of  any  foreign  force— 
unlike  some  others  in  Yugx>3lavia.°'  he  says, 
referring  to  Croatia's  close  ties  with  Ger- 
many. "Our  people  want  to  be  independent 
and  free,  nothing  else." 

Few  believe  him.  In  August  1991  he  openly 
declared  his  desire  to  secure  under  his  con- 
trol all  parts  of  Yugoslavia  populated  by 
•Serbs.  His  recent  demurrals  fly  in  the  face  of 
hard  evidence  that  Serbia  has  orchestrated 
aggression  first  in  Croatia  and  now  in 
Bosnia.  While  Milosevic  was  insisting  that 
no  irregulars  from  Serbia  proper  were  in- 
volved in  the  fighting,  a  local  newspaper 
published  photographs  of  the  Belgrade  guer- 
rilla fighter  known  as  Arkan  m  the  war-torn 
Bosnian  town  of  Bijelinja.  ""This  whole  busi- 
ness is  far  too  organized  just  to  be  happen- 
ing." says  a  Western  diplomat  in  Belgrade. 
"Milosevic  has  proved  time  and  again  that 
he  will  lie  when  cornered.  " 

Though  his  own  people  are  more  and  more 
dismayed  over  the  war.  Milosevic  remains 
unshaken  by  the  world's  gathering  wrath. 
"It  is  the  totally  wrong  approach  to  pressure 
Yugoslavia  to  solve  problems  outside  of 
Yugoslavia,  in  a  situation  in  which  we  don't 
want  to  be  involved."  he  says.  His  line  is 
that  since  the  newly  constituted  rump  Y'ugo- 
slavia  has  ordered  its  army  out  of  Bosnia  and 
turned  the  fight  over  to  ethnic  Serbs  there. 
11  is  no  longer  Serbia's  problem.  But  discour- 
aged diplomats  warn  that  nothing  is  likely 
to  deter  Milosevic  from  his  goal  of  Greater 
.Serbia.  Says  a  U.S.  analyst:  ""Where  we  re  in- 
terested m  peace,  he  wants  to  win." 

As  Milosevic  absolves  himself  of  respon- 
sibility, now  many  more  must  die?  Sa.vs  a 
U.S.  State  Department  official:  ""For  him. 
the  word  compromi.se  is  a  dirty  word,  mean- 
ing treason  and  surrender."  Indeed,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  hunkered  down,  convinced  ot 
his  own  righteousness.  ""We  rejected  the  abo- 
lition of  our  country."  he  says.  ""If  we  have 
to  be  blamed  for  that.  I  am  proud  to  be 
blamed  for  loyalty  to  my  country."  As  hun- 
dreds die.  thousands  flee  and  Serbia  faces 
international  isolation.  Milosevic"s  blame 
goes  far  beyond  that 


COURT  AGAINST  CONGRESS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

UK  C.^l.IUlKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  HEPHESENT.ATIVK.S 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1992 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  Supreme  Court's  legislating  from 
the  Bench  Anthony  Lewis'  column  discusses 
Keeney  versus  Tamayo-Reyes,  which  not  only 
overrules  prior  Supreme  Court  holdings,  but 
even  more  importantly,  rewrites  a  statute  that 
has  t)een  m  place  for  years.  I  urge  Members 
to  read  this  article  and  voice  their  discontent 
with  the  Court's  decision,  by  supporting  the 
habeas  provisions  in  H.R.  3371.  the  crime  bill 
conference  report 

iFi  oin  the  New  York  Times.  May  7.  1992] 
CoL'RT  Against  Congress 

B<iST(i:>;.— Twenty-five  years  ago  Congress 
pa.ssed  a  statute  laying  down  detailed  rules 
for  an  important  area  of  law.  The  courts 
have  applied  those  rules  ever  since.  Congress 
has  considered  proposals  to  change  them  but 
has  left  them  as  they  are. 

This  week  the  Supreme  Court  atiruptiy  i-e- 
wiote  the  rules.  In  effect  it  amended  legisla- 
tion that  Congress  has  refused  to  amend. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  decision  should  surely  be  attacked. 
now,  by  the  conservatives  who  over  the  years 
have  denounced  the  Supreme  Court  for  ""judi- 
cial  activism."'  How  could  they  fail  to  de- 
plore this  glaring  example  of  judges  ""legis- 
lating"? 

But  in  fact  the  legal  conservatives  are 
likely  to  remain  silent.  Why''  Because  in  this 
case  the  Supreme  Court  rewrote  the  law  in  a 
way  they  like  — to  make  it  harder  for  state 
prisoners  to  vindicate  their  constitutional 
rights.  The  end  justifies  the  means. 

This  week's  decision,  in  Keeney  v. 
Tamayo-Reyes,  was  the  latest  in  a  series 
narrowing  access  to  the  historic  writ  of  ha- 
beas corpus.  That  is  the  principal  way  a 
state  prisoner  can  go  into  a  Federal  court  to 
challenge  the  constitutionality  of  his  deten- 
tion. 

Chief  Justice  Rehnquist  has  long  crusaded 
to  limit  the  habeas  corpus  jurisdiction, 
which  he  believes  has  Federal  courts  intrud- 
ing improperly  into  state  business.  He  has 
urged  Congress  to  narrow  the  law  giving  the 
federal  courts  that  jurisdiction,  but  Congress 
has  so  far  not  responded. 

In  the  absence  of  legislative  change,  the 
Chief  Justice  has  pressed  the  Supreme  Court 
to  make  the  changes  itself,  .^nd  now  he  has 
the  votes  to  carry  out  his  agenda. 

Over  the  last  two  year  the  Supreme  Court 
has  put  a  number  of  difficult  procedural  hur- 
dles m  the  way  of  habeas  corpus.  This  time 
the  prisoner  had  made  it  past  the  hurdles 
and  was  rightly  in  Federal  court.  Everyone 
agreed  he  had  a  serious  constitutional  claim 
that  he  had  pleaded  no  contest  to  a  charge  of 
manslaughter  because  he  did  not  speak  Eng- 
lish and  the  plea  was  not  properly  explained 
to  hini  in  Spanish. 

The  question  was  whether  he  had  a  right  to 
a  factual  hearing  on  that  claim  m  Federal 
court  a  chante  to  produce  witnesses  and  so 
on.  The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit  held  that  he  did.  The  opinion  was  by 
Judge  Stephen  Trott.  who  was  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General  m  the  Reagan  .Administra- 
tion. 

Judge  Tiott  followed  a  1963  Supreme  Court 
decision  that  a  prisoner  was  entitled  to  a 
Federal  hearing  if  the  facts  were  ""not  ade- 
quately developed"  in  stAte  proceedings — un- 
less he  had  deliberately  bypassed  the  state 
process.  Congress  incorporated  that  test  m  a 
1966  statute. 

But  this  week  the  .Supreme  Court  dis- 
carded the  test,  saying  that  a  prisoner  was 
entitled  to  a  hearing  only  if  he  could  show 
""cause"  for  not  adequately  trying  the  fac- 
tual Lssue  in  state  proceedings.  The  concept 
of  "cause""  is  so  demanding  that  practically 
no  prisoner  will  ever  be  able  to  meet  the 
test. 

There  was  an  abstract  quality  to  Justice 
Byron  White's  opinion  for  a  5-to-4  majority. 
He  .'^aid  it  was  not  a  wise  use  of  Federal 
courts  to  hold  factual  hearings  "merely  be- 
cause a  petitioner  has  negligently  failed  to 
t.ake  advantage  of  opportunities'"  in  the 
state  courts. 

A  prisoner  like  this  one.  whose  very  com- 
pliant was  that  he  could  not  understand  the 
legalisms  read  to  him  in  English,  could  hard- 
ly be  said  to  be  ""negligent."  Justice  Sandra 
Day  O'Connor,  dissenting,  showed  how  badly 
his  lawyer  had  performed  at  a  state  hearing 
that  w"as  a  travesty. 

But  the  emerging  statist  majority  on  the 
Supreme  Court  is  not  going  to  let  human  re- 
alities get  in  the  way  of  its  agenda.  Or  con- 
stitutional niceties.  Or  respect  for  a  coordi- 
nate branch  of  government.  Congress. 

It  is  especially  disappointing  to  find  Jus- 
tice David  Souter  in  the  majority.  When  he 
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was  nominated  two  years  ago.  he  said  his 
hero  among  recent  justices  was  John  Mar- 
shall Harlan.  Justice  Harlan  did  not  take  an 
expansive  view  of  hat>eas  corpus.  But  it 
would  have  been  unthinkable  for  him  to 
overrule  a  decision  that  Congress  had  codi- 
fied in  a  statute. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  always  been  ready 
to  re-examine  its  decisions  on  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution,  and  conservative  judges 
have  as  much  warrant  as  lit>erals  to  do  so. 
But  it  is  an  entirely  different  m.atter  for 
judges  to  amend  statutes.  That  is  the  busi- 
ness of  Congress. 


advp:r.sities  plague  people  of 

HAITI 


HON.  LUCIEN  L  BLACKWELL 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SE.N'TATI\  ES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1992 

Mr.  BLACKWELL  Mr  Speaker,  once  again 
I  rise  to  address  the  adversities  that  have 
plagued  the  people  of  Haiti  in  the  months 
since  the  fall  of  the  democratic  regime,  these 
individuals  have  braved  turmoil,  economic 
devastation,  and  extreme  brutality 

I  was  greatly  shocked  and  saddened  when 
I  learned  that  as  a  result  of  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration's decision  to  accept  no  more  refugees 
in  Guantanamo  Bay.  the  Coast  Guard  re- 
turned the  first  boatload  of  Haitians 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  absolutely  unaccept- 
able. 

During  this  perilous  penod  in  Haiti's  history. 
America  cannot  continue  to  disregard  its  citi- 
zenry as  they  remain  dangerously  unsafe  As 
we  are  all  aware,  many  of  these  individuals 
have  risked  lite  and  limb  to  escape  the  chaos 
that  has  erupted 

There  are  those  who  persist  in  overlooking 
this  situation  because  they  believe  that  it  is 
not  a  serious  matter;  they  are  onl>  fooling 
themselves. 

The  facts  are  blatantly  clear. 

An  estimated  2,000  Haitians  were  killed  dur- 
ing the  first  2  weeks  of  the  coup  m  Septem- 
ber. Since  that  time,  thousands  more  have  lost 
their  lives. 

Many  have  received  death  threats  and  as  a 
result  of  tjeing  fearful  tor  theg  lives,  have  gone 
into  hiding. 

Countless  numbers  have  tjeen  declared 
missing  and  many  families  are  separated. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  we  must  draw  the  line 
now. 

More  recently,  during  tt>e  past  few  weeks 
there  has  t>een  widespread  repression 
throughout  Haiti.  The  Army  has  attacked  col- 
lege and  secondary  students  dunng  their 
peaceful  demonstrations  for  democracy  and 
order. 

On  Monday.  May  18.  unidentified  planes 
dfopped  leaflets  with  Anstide's  picture  asking 
the  population  to  nxibilize. 

Those  persons  who  were  found  with  these 
leaflets  in  their  possession  were  beaten  and 
arrested. 

John  F.  Kennedy  once  reminded  us.  "For 
those  whom  much  is  given,  much  is  required". 
We  cannot  turn  our  tiacks  on  the  people  of 
Haiti. 

Just  as  we  have  embraced  other  countries 
dunng  times  of  repression,  we  must  do  the 
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same  for  Haiti  Not  only  must  we  work  to  re- 
store democracy,  but  we  must  act  now  to  in- 
sure that  innocent  individuals  are  not  sut)- 
jected  to  this  persistent  violence  and  loss  of 
hie 

I  condemn  the  ill-considered  decision  to  re- 
turn people  to  Haiti  without  the  opportunity  lor 
immigration  hearings.  It  is  an  intolerable  pol- 
icy. 

Let  us  never  forget  the  immortal  words  in- 
scribed on  the  Statue  of  Liberty; 

Give  mv  .voui'  tufd,  vour  poor.  Your 
huddled  masses  yearnln«  to  breathe  free,  The 
wretched  refuse  of  your  teeminj;  shore.  Send 
these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tossed,  to  me  I 
lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 

r^r  Speaker,  let  us  never  close  the  golden 
door. 


STATE  REGULATION  OP'  NATURAL 
GAS 


HON.  M1CH.\EL  \.  ANDREWS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHE8ENTATIVES 
Ttirsday.  June  9.  1992 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Texas,  t^r  Speaker,  the 
issue  ot  prorationing  natural  gas  production 
has  sparked  an  important  debate  about  State 
versus  Federal  rights  to  regulate  natural  re- 
sources The  column  reproduced  by  Texas 
Railroad  Commissioner  Lena  Guerrero,  pub- 
lished in  the  Houston  Chronicle.  June  5.  1992. 
and  reprinted  below,  succinctly  articulates  the 
arguments  in  tavor  ot  allowing  States  to  con- 
tinue the  existing  practice  of  regulating  natural 
gas  production 

Let  Tkxa.s  Pkovihk  Or!ikki,v  N.^■I•Ln.^l,  Gas 
Market 

To  listen  to  some  Chicken  Littles  in  Wash- 
ington, you  would  think  the  sky  is  fallintt  as 
a  result  of  recent  ehan^es  in  rules  eovernintc 
natural  eas  production  in  Texas.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  alarmists  have  convinced  the 
U.S.  House  to  add  an  unnece.s.sary  amend- 
ment to  the  enerjfy  bill  now  before  Congress 
that  will  genuinely  harm  v,&s  producers  and 
consumers  alike.  It's  time  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

The  Texas  Railroad  Commission  recently 
voted  to  reform  rules  KOverninK  how  market 
demand  for  Texas  eas  is  determined  and  how 
gas  well  production  is  set.  This  system  is 
commonly  called  prorationinK.  Its  basis  in 
the  law  enables  states  to  conserve  valuable 
natural  resources  like  natural  gas,  to  pre- 
vent physical  waste  and  to  protect  the  rights 
of  neighborinff  gas  producers  in  a  common 
reservoir. 

Under  Texas  law,  the  commission  has  dis- 
charged these  responsibilities  since  the  1930s. 
We  became  convinced,  however,  that  the  old 
rules  had  grown  antiquated,  complex  and  de- 
fective. The  reforms  are  necessary  and  long 
overdue. 

The  Commission  didn't  act  recklessly.  For 
the  past  17  years,  the  commission  has  stud- 
led  the  issue  of  gas  production  and  taken 
recommendations  from  industry  committees 
on  how  best  to  reform  this  system.  Our  re- 
cent vote  came  after  a  year  of  intensive 
study,  public  hearings  and  published  propos- 
als, making  up  a  small  mountain  of  over 
1.500  pages  of  transcript,  written  comment 
and  exhibits. 

Our  primary  goals  were  to: 

Simplify  gas  production  rules  in  Texas. 


EXIHNSIONS  OI     KIMAKKS 

Protect  the  rights  of  pioducere  and  «-oyalty 
owners  in  a  changing  marketplace 

Provide  for  a  more  accurate  deteimlnatlon 
of  miirket  demand  for  prorated  gas  fields. 

Create  a  more  accurate  means  to  deter- 
mine each  gas  well's  production  capability. 

Wc  tjelleve  we  will  succeed  in  this  effort. 

In  Washington  the  FUilroad  Commission's 
intent  has  generally  been  misunderstood, 
prompting  some  congressmen  to  propose  fed- 
eral legislation  to  limit  stAte  regulation  of 
gas  production.  An  amendment  sponsored  by 
Heps.  Edward  Markev,  D-Mass..  and  , James 
Scheuer.  D-NA'.,  to  the  House  energy  bill 
would  restrict  states'  ability  to  determine 
lawful  market  demand  for  natural  gas  and  to 
adjust  production  accordingly. 

This  amendment  is  an  lU-concelved  and 
unwarranted  attempt  to  usurp  st.ate  author- 
ity to  regulate  natural  gas  production.  We 
have  repeatedly  emphasized  to  consumer's 
and  federal  regulators  that  our  revi.sed  gas 
rules  are  not  an  attempt  to  restrict  produc- 
tion to  raise  prices.  The  commission  will 
never  create  an  artificial  shortage  of  natural 
gas.  We  want  to  allow  as  much  gas  to  be  pro- 
duced as  the  market  demands,  while  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  neighboring  producers. 

The  Railroad  Commissions  regulation  has 
worked  for  half  a  century  to  ensure  an  af- 
fordable and  reliable  suppl.v  of  natural  gas  to 
consumers  m  Texas  and  the  United  States 
Texas  is  the  nation's  leading  natural  gas  pro- 
ducer, with  about  one-fourth  of  the  totAl  do 
mestic  supply,  but  we  are  also  the  nation's 
leading  gas  consumer. 

Some  who  support  the  Markey-Scheuer 
amendment  think  Texas  is  trying  to  join 
some  kind  of  "Bubba  cartel  "  to  raise  or  fix 
gas  prices  by  restricting  supply  below  mar- 
ket demand  This  is  nonsense.  As  I've  said, 
Texas  is  the  largest  gas-consuming  state, 
and  we  burn  63  percent  of  the  gas  we  produce 
in  residential,  commercial  and  industrial  ap- 
plications. Why  would  Texas  want  to  alien- 
ate the  very  gas  markets  were  trying  to  de- 
velop and  expand** 

The  foundation  of  Texas  gas  regulation  is 
matching  production  with  lawful  market  de- 
mand through  prorationing.  Consumers  get 
the  supplies  they  need,  producers  get  an 
equal  opportunity  to  sell  to  markets,  and 
neighboring  producers  and  royally  owners 
have  their  legitimate  interests  protected.  If 
production  equals  market  demand,  as  Is  re- 
quired by  Texas  law.  there  is  no  artificial 
shortage  of  natural  gas.  no  price- fixing  and 
absolutely  no  need  for  this  amendment.  But 
this  orderly,  market-driven  approach  would 
be  In  jeopardy  if  the  Markey-Scheuer  amend- 
ment is  enacted  into  law. 

By  usurping  the  historical  authority  of  the 
states  to  regulate  natural  gas  production, 
this  amendment  threatens  to  throw  the  na- 
tion's natural  gas  industry  into  disarray. 
The  proposal  could  not  have  come  at  a  worse 
time.  Right  when  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
opening  new  markets  for  clean-burning  natu- 
ral gas,  when  we  are  trying  to  encourage  do- 
mestic drilling  for  new  gas  supplies,  when  al- 
ternative fuels  are  showing  the  brightest 
promise  for  reducing  emissions,  this  amend- 
ment would  slam  on  the  brakes. 

The  Texas  congressional  delegation  de- 
serves praise  for  uniting  to  fight  this  amend- 
ment. Other  members  of  Congress  should  lis- 
ten to  their  arguments  about  why  this 
amendment  would  significantly  weaken  the 
nation's  energy  policy.  The  Bush  administra- 
tion has  said  it  opposes  the  amendments— al- 
beit belatedly— and  rightfully  .so  If  the  final 
version  of  the  energy  bill  is  sent  to  the  presi- 
ilent  with  the  Markey-Scheuer  amendment 
in  It.  President  Bush  should  quickly  veto  the 
bill. 


•  luru-  9.  1992 

Now  that  the  energy  bill  has  moved  to  a 
congressional  conference  committee,  cooler 
hra<ls  should  prevail  After  all,  a  national  en- 
ergy policy  is  supposed  to  be  about  forging 
an  American  consensus  on  our  energy  future, 
giving  the  nation  a  comprehensive,  balanced 
plan.  It  should  emphasize  the  national  inter- 
est and  not  tired  regional  squabbles. 

House-Senate  conferees  should  remove  this 
destructive  amendment  and  let  Texas  do 
what  It  has  done  for  half  a  century  provide 
for  the  orderly  development  of  the  nation's 
abundant  gas  reserves  to  meet  the  expanding 
gas  markets  of  th"  f'j'uif 


June  9.  1992 


I'.ivis.  Charlotte  Anderson,  and  the  other 
■.iff  members  of  the  African  Heritage  Cul- 
•  .:  1.  .\rts  Center  by  reprinting  this  article. 
r.'.^'v  ,ire  serving  their  community,  as  well  as 
all  of  Miami,  by  helping  find  constructive  ac- 
tivities for  their  neighborhood's  school  chil- 
dren. 


AFTER  SCHOOLS  ARTS  I'ROGRAM 
HELPS  KEEP  STUDENTS  ON  THE 
RIGHT  TRACK 

HON.  ILL\.NA  ROS-LEHllNEN 

(iK  KI.OK!!    >. 
IN  THt,  HOUSE  OF  KKPKESfc-.NT.ATIVES 

Tucsdait.  June  9.  1992 

Ms  LEHTINEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  recognize  f\^iami  businesswoman  Charlotte 
Anderson  who  was  recently  featured  in  the 
Miami  Herald.  The  article  "Businesswoman 
pushes  after-school  program",  by  Oscar  P 
Musibay,  tells  how  Mrs  Anderson  is  helping 
start  an  after-school  arts  program  in  Liberty 
City  to  channel  neighborhood  children  into 
more  positive  areas: 

Ch.iiiotte  Anderson  is  making  a  list.  Her 
goal  IS  to  get  the  names  of  100  neighborhood 
children  who  will  enroll  in  an  after-school 
arts  program. 

Anderson,  who  had  her  Liberty  City  busi- 
ness robbed  two  months  ago.  said  she  be- 
lieves her  community  can  change.  An  impor- 
tant step  in  the  right  direction  is  to  get  the 
neighborhood's  children  off  the  streets,  she 
said. 

She  has  collected  80  names  in  two  weeks. 

"It's  unprecedented."  said  Marshall  Davis, 
director  of  the  African  Heritage  Cultuial 
Arts  Center.  "It's  a  very  noble  idea.  " 

The  African  Heritage  Cultural  Arts  Center 
Is  just  one  block  east  of  Anderson's  furniture 
store.  The  center  offers  dance,  music,  and  art 
classes  for  children  and  adults.  It  also  has  a 
theater  and  an  art  gallery  Marshall  Davis, 
the  center's  director,  said  he  is  eager  to  get 
children  into  the  programs. 

"There  are  so  many  negative  things  that 
Influence  our  kids."  said  Davis.  "We  need  to 
be  doing  something  positive.  She's  doing  it.  " 

Anderson.  55.  a  mother  of  10.  has  seen  her 
children's  lives  altered  by  drugs  and  crime. 
One  of  her  sons  sold  drugs  and  Is  ser\Mng  a 
four-year  jail  term,  she  said. 

She  moved  her  business  from  Overtown  to 
Liberty  City  m  1990.  In  both  places,  her  store 
was  robbed.  But  she  refuses  to  be  pessimis- 
tic. The  neighborhood  has  to  improve  so 
shoppers  can  feel  safe,  she  said. 

"We  have  people  that  are  afraid  to  come 
into  the  area  because  they  think  their  purse 
will  get  snatched  or  their  car  will  get  taken 
away.  We  need  out  community  fixed  up  and 
that  will  make  our  business  better." 

It  begins  with  the  children's  she  said.  "My 
heart's  desire  is  for  my  children  and  all  the 
children  to  do  the  right  thing."  Andei-son 
said. 

"That's  why  I'm  working  to  get  them  out 
of  the  street.s.  Maybe  this  will  be  a  career  for 
them.  " 

I  am  happy  to  pay  tribute  to  African  Herit- 
age  Cultural    Arts  Center   Center   Marshall 


.\MERICANS    FLOOD   OVER    HORDKR 
TO  BUY  PH.-\RMACEl-T]CAL 

DRUGS  .^T  MUCH  LOWER   PRICES 

HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

'^1  ca;.:i-i'Hsia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPKESE.NT.\TIVKS 

Tuesdajt.  June  9.  1992 

Mr  STARK.  Mr  Speaker,  todays  Health 
Line,  a  new  daily  newsletter  covering  health, 
outlines  a  disturbing  trend  in  consumer  habits 
m  an  article  entitled.  "Prescriptions-  Texans 
Purchase  Pharmaceuticals  in  Mexico" 

According  to  the  article.  American  consum- 
ers are  Hooding  across  the  tx)rder  to  buy 
medicines.  Sadly,  prices  in  the  United  States 
are  so  high,  and  climbing  every  day.  that  con- 
sumers will  drive  for  hours,  cross  the  Mexico- 
United  States  txirder.  to  purchase  pharma- 
ceutical drugs  lor  a  fraction  of  the  price. 

This  raises  some  interesting,  but  undoubt- 
edly troubling,  questions 

What  are  the  effects  on  our  trade  deficit 
when  United  States  consumers  are  driven 
overseas  to  buy  needed  prescription  medica- 
tions, made  m  this  country,  but  available  at 
much,  much  lower  prices  in  border  countries 
like  Canada'' 

How  much  economic  harm  has  been 
caused  to  small  businesses — notably  retail 
and  chain  drug  stores  in  border  States  like 
California.  Texas.  New  Mexico.  Arizona. 
Washington  State,  Idaho.  Montana.  North  Da- 
kota, Minnesota.  Wisconsin.  Michigan.  New 
'/ork.  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine — 
because  drug  prices  are  62  percent  higher  in 
the  United  States  than  in  Canada,  according 
to  a  1990  report  by  the  HHS  inspector  gen- 
eral's office.  54  percent  higher  than  in  Europe, 
and.  I  suspect,  much  higher  in  the  United 
States  than  drug  prices  in  Mexico'' 

What  quality  controls  are  in  place  to  protect 
U  S  consumers'' 

What  are  the  consequences  of  Americans 
purchasing  prescription  medications  in  a  coun- 
try with  such  obvious  lax  standards  for 
consumer  protections  and  insufficient  quality 
controls  as  Mexico'' 

What  creative  answer  will  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers  Association  [PMA] 
come  up  with  to  answer  how  pharmaceutical 
drugs  can  be  half  the  price  in  Tijuana  than  the 
price  in  San  Diego''  Or  half  the  price  in  Van- 
couver than  the  price  in  Seattle? 

The  short  Health  Line  article  reads  as  fol- 
lows 

.\<io:iling  to  a  one-month  survey  at 
T<>xa-  Tf  1.  h  I'niversity's  Internal  Medicine 
(■,;:r..  79  .  ol  patients  surveyed  .-^aid  they 
r  liv  ::.t-aii-;ne  in  Mexico.  But  only  a  quarter 
:;  t:,ise  said  they  had  made  a  prior  visit  to 
•[.<•.'.  doctor  for  a  prescription.  El  Pa.-^o 
■p. :;.•■>  'Many  prescription  meditations  ca;; 
i.i-  :>uught  over  the  counter  in  Mexico  at  a 
fraction  of  the  price  you  would  pay  at  an  El 
Paso  pharmacy.  Many  drugs  that  cannot  be 
legally  sold  in  the  United  States  also  are 
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made  available  over  ihe  counter  m  Mexico. 
Texas  Tech  Department  of  Medicine  official 
'My  suspicion  is  that  this  is  a  behavior  that 
is  fairly  wide  spread  and  not  only  in  the  His- 
panic community.  I  have  a  feeling  that  it  is 
largely  driven  by  economics.'  El  Paso  Times 
reports  that  hospitals  report  routinely  treat- 
ing patients  for  'allergic  reactions  to  non- 
prescribed  antibiotics.  *  *  *  Patient-s  also 
have  been  treated  for  abuse  of  steroids  and 
for  using  dangerous  combinations  of  drugs 
that  aren't  available— even  with  a  prescrip- 
tion—in the  United  States." 


LIZ     JAFFE     HONORED     BY     WEST- 
CHESTER-PUTN.VM  SCHOOL 

BOARDS  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  NITA  M.  LOWTY 

'IF  NKW  YOHK 
IN  THh  iiorsh  OF  KKPKESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1992 

Mrs  LOWEY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
IS  an  honor  to  join  the  Westchester-Putnam 
School  Boards  Association  as  they  pay  tribute 
to  their  retiring  executive  director,  Liz  Jafte. 
This  exceptional  woman  has  dedicated  herself 
to  improving  education  in  our  area  ot  New 
York  State,  and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  work  closely  with  Liz  Jatfe 
on  a  number  of  education  priorities  in  my  work 
on  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 

In  Liz  Jatfe,  the  School  Boards  Association 
has  had  an  innovative  and  effective  leader 
who  has  used  her  immense  talents  and  ener- 
gies to  improve  the  quality  of  our  schools  Her 
dedication,  commitment,  and  vision  have  had 
a  tremendous  impact  on  the  lives  of  our  youth 
and  our  communities. 

Under  her  leadership,  the  Westchester-Put- 
nam School  Boards  Association  has  looked 
beyond  the  schools  to  the  community  at  large 
Liz  has  gone  the  extra  mile  to  encourage  co- 
operation and  to  bring  different  segments  of 
our  society  together  in  pursuit  of  better  edu- 
cations for  all.  She  has  found  time  to  take  on 
leadership  responsibilities  in  a  variety  of 
groups,  working  on  diverse  reform  and  out- 
reach programs. 

Liz  Jafte  has  t)een  effective  in  assessing  the 
true  needs  of  Westchester  and  Putnam  youth 
and  in  developing  programs  to  address  those 
needs.  In  doing  so,  Liz  Jatfe  has  worked  to 
ensure  that  hard  earned  tax  dollars  are  used 
efficiently  and  in  ways  that  maximize  their 
benefit  to  our  schools,  our  young  people,  and 
our  society. 

Liz  Jatfe  has  used  her  wealth  of  experience 
and  understanding  to  pursue  policies  that 
meet  our  shared  goals  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity and  excellence.  Her  commitment  should 
serve  as  an  example  for  all  who  share  her 
commitment  to  improving  our  educational  sys- 
tem. Her  enthusiasm  and  leadership  will  be 
sorely  missed  in  her  professional  capacity;  but 
I  know  Liz  Jatfe  will  never  abandon  her  vision 
for  American  education.  Furthermore.  I  know 
that  all  of  us  will  continue  to  benefit  from  her 
enlightened  ideas  and  creative  approaches  to 
addressing  the  educational  needs  of  our 
young  people. 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  .JOHN  B    STARKE 

HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

UK  misso'l'k; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPKESENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1992 

Mr  SKELTON  Mr  Speaker,  a  good  fnend 
and  community  leader  in  my  hometown  of 
Lexington.  MO.  recently  died.  John  B  Starke 
had  an  outstanding  military  career  and  later 
tjecame  a  prominent  Lafayette  County  banker 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  Wentworlh 
Military  Academy  and  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri with  him.  He  served  m  the  Marine  Corps 
dunng  World  War  II.  and  later  became  com- 
missioned in  the  Army,  retiring  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel  in  i97i.  He  joined  the  Commerce 
Bank  in  Lexington  in  1976.  and  retired  as 
president  ot  that  institution  in  1987. 

He  was  a  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  war,  a 
member  of  the  American  Legion  and  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars.  Also,  he  belonged  to 
the  Elks  Lodge  and  the  Turner's  Society  in 
Lexington.  He  was  widely  known  and  highly 
respected  as  an  active  community  leader 
Blessed  with  a  congenial  personality .  he  made 
friends  with  all  walks  of  life 

I  know  the  Members  of  this  txxly  wiH  join 
me  in  extending  sympathy  on  the  loss  of  John 
Starke  to  his  wife.  Louise  Starke,  two  sons, 
two  daughters,  two  brothers,  and  a  sister 

He  will  be  greatly  missed  in  our  conimunity. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  AMEND  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
ACT  OF  1977 


HO.N.  WILLIAM  J.  HIGHES 

OF  NEW  JER.'^F.V 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Juvt  9. 1992 

Mr,  HUGHES,  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  introducing 
legislation  today  which  amends  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  "1977  to  extend  eligibility  to  junior 
and  community  colleges  for  grants  and  fellow- 
ships for  food  and  agricultural  sciences  edu- 
cation 

The  US,  Department  of  Agriculture  through 
the  Office  of  Higher  Education  Programs  of 
the  Cooperative  State  Research  Service 
awards  competitive  grants  to  US  colleges 
and  universities  to  strengthen  their  teaching 
programs  in  the  food  and  agricultural 
sciences.  These  Higher  Education  Challenge 
Grants  are  designed  to  stimulate  and  enable 
colleges  and  universities  to  provide  the  quality 
of  education  necessary  to  produce  graduates 
capable  of  strengtrtenmg  tfie  Nation's  food  and 
agricultural  scientific  and  professional  work 
force. 

Currently,  the  eligibility  for  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Challenge  Grants  Program  is  restricted 
to  colleges  and  universities  providing  pro- 
grams for  which  baccalaureate  degrees  are 
awarded  The  purpose  of  my  legislation  is  to 
allow  junior  and  community  colleges  to  com- 
pete with  4-year  institutions  tor  grant  moneys 
under  the  Higher  Education  Challenge  Grants 
Program 

Community  colleges  are  playing  an  increas- 
ingly significant  role  in  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  our  future  work  force    Millions  ot  Amer- 
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ican  students  are  choosing  lumor  and  commu 
nity  colleges  because  thev  represent  a  less 
expensive  alternative  to  ttie  traditional  4  year 
institutions  And  otten,  graduates  ot  2-year 
programs  go  on  to  obtain  bactielors  degrees 
from  colleges  and  universities 

II  our  Nation  hopes  to  remain  economically 
competitive,  we  must  help  students  pursue  a 
variety  ot  postsecondary  education  programs 
Expanding  access  to  special  program  opportu- 
nities at  the  community  college  level  aiII  em- 
power more  students  to  pursue  tfiese  impor- 
tant career  fields 

I  believe  community  colleges  represent  ap- 
propriate vehicles  for  providing  food  arid  agri- 
cultural training  programs  Community  col- 
leges are  comprehensive  institutions  commit- 
ted to  oflering  academic  transfer  programs, 
career  or  occupational  programs,  courses  in 
personal  growth  and  development,  basic  skills, 
community  services,  and  counseling  assist- 
ance Many  innovative  education  and  research 
programs  have  been  developed  by  our  local 
community  and  |unior  colleges 

This  legislation  will  in  no  way  hamper  the 
ability  ol  4  year  institutions  to  receive  lurxls 
under  the  Challenge  Grants  Program,  it  simply 
allows  community  colleges  to  compete  lor 
funding  in  the  grant  application  process  Chal- 
lenge grants  will  continue  to  be  awarded  on 
the  merit  ol  each  program  application 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  |Oin  me  in  expand- 
ing the  opportunities  for  students  to  pursue  ca- 
reers in  food  and  agricultural  studies  by  pass- 
ing this  piece  of  legislation 


VVOMKA   ,-\Nl»  THE  PRESS 


HON.  PHIIJP  M.  CRANE 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuc^dav.  Juni-  9.  1993 

Mr  CRANE  Mr  SF>eaker,  the  press  has  re 
cently  been  informing  us  that  this  election  year 
IS  the  "year  ot  the  woman  "  What  the  press 
really  should  t>-  -.aying  is  that  this  election 
season  is  the  "year  of  the  women  liked  by  the 
media " 

The  reason  I  say  this  is  because  m  1990 
the  Republican  party  had  many  fine  women 
candidates  running  for  offices  all  across  the 
country,  including  six  women  candidates  for 
US.  Senate  However,  the  women  of  1990 
were  not  elevated  to  national  hero  status  by 
the  press  as  have  been  ttieir  1992  counter- 
fxirts  Of  course,  it  may  be  )ust  a  coincidence 
that  all  the  1992  female  Senate  candidates 
promoted  by  the  press  are  lilaeral  DerTK)crats 
and  that  the  su  women  candidates  ot  1990 
were  Republicans,  but  I  doubt  it 

Following  my  statement  is  ari  excellent  arti- 
cle written  by  BOB  D(Jit  which  was  published 
in  the  May  31.  1992,  edition  of  the  Washing- 
Ion  Post  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Sen- 
ator Doit's  comments  which  mince  no  words 
in  pointing  out  that,  relative  to  the  coverage 
received  by  women  ol  the  Democratic  party 
this  year,  the  press  essentially  ignored  Heput> 
lican  women  running  for  U  S  Senate  in  1990 
The  tact  is  that  the  Democrats  do  not  have  a 
monopoly  on  qualified  women  candidates. 
However,  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  Amere 
cans  who  get  their  news  Irom  the  like  ot  such 


objective  loumalists  as  Dan  Rather  have  no 
idea  that  Republicans  have  fielded  many  fine 
women  as  candidates  tor  the  U  S   Senate 

Untortunately.  there  is  htlle  Republicans  can 
do  to  persuade  the  press  to  champion  our 
candidates  All  we  can  do  is  point  out  the  ob- 
vious inconsistency  in  their  reporting  and  hope 
that  some  journalists  out  there  somewhere 
have  a  sense  ol  lair  play. 

(From  t.he  Wa.-<hiiiK't.on  Post.  May  31,  1992] 
Is  America  Icnorivg  GOP  Wn.MEN? 

THE  SENATE  REPUBLICAN  LEADER  SAYS 
LIBERALS  GET  ALL  THE  INK 

(By  Bob  Dole) 

.As  a  proud  resident  of  the  only  state  in 
America  with  a  woman  U.S.  senator,  a 
woman  US.  representative  and  a  woman 
governor.  1  fully  understand  that  neither 
Kender  a.-*  a  monopoly  on  any  political  office 

Unfortunalel.v,  when  its  lomes  to  U.S.  Sen- 
ate elections.  It  appears  that  one  party's 
women  candidates  do  have  a  monopoly  on 
the  media's  attention,  as  we  are  seeing  afjain 
this  year  in  the  wide  national  coverage  of 
women  candidates  in  Pennsylvania  and  Illi- 
nois. 

Despite  a  long  record  of  nominating  quali- 
fied, dynamic  and  disiingui.shed  women  to 
run  for  the  Senate,  the  Republican  Party's 
female  candidates  have  never  enjoyed  the 
unrelenting  media  and  interest-KTOup  cheer 
leading  we  hear  these  days  for  women  Demo- 
cratic candidates.  Apparently,  the  key  to 
being  taken  seriously -to  being  declared  a 
force  for  "cliange  "  — by  the  media  and  the  so- 
tailed  women's  groups  Is  a  liberal  agenda. 
not  the  female  gender 

Now.  don  t  get  me  wrong  I'm  all  for  more 
women  in  government,  and  I  have  no  prob- 
lem with  the  Democrats  nominating  women 
candidates.  Throughout  rny  career  In  public 
.service.  I've  worked  with  highly  talented 
women--ln  the  House.  In  the  Senate  and  on 
the  highest  levels  of  my  staff,  including  my 
longtime  chief  of  staff  and  her  fellow  staff 
expertj*  on  health  care,  disabilities,  nutri- 
tion, arms  control,  budget  and  tax  policy.  1 
also  happened  to  lie  married  to  someone  who 
knows  a  lot  about  being  a  woman  In  public 
ser\'i(  e 

Acro.ss  the  nation.  Americans  are  being 
deluged  with  television  and  newspaper  sto- 
nes proclaiming  that  1992  will  lie  a  "break- 
through "  year  for  women  candidates  A  re- 
cent editorial  in  a  major  newspaper  raved 
afjout  Democratic  women  candidates,  declar- 
ing that  'the  fallout  from  the  (Clarence] 
Thomas  hearings  has  produced  viable  fe- 
males Senate  candidates  in  a  half-dozen 
.states.  That's  welcome  evidence  of 
progress.  '  Like  nearly  every  story  on  women 
candidates,  the  editorial  ignores  the  fact 
that  well-qualified  women  were  running  for 
the  Senate  long  before  anyone  ever  heard  of 
Anita  Hill,  And  why  should  we  "welcome 
progress  "  be  defined  by  the  number  of 
women  candidates  from  the  Democratic 
Party" 

Where  was  all  the  media  cheer  leading  in 
1990.  a  banner  year  for  women  candidates, 
when  a  half-dozen  Republican  women— well- 
rjualified  women  with  serious  messages — 
were  running  hard  for  the  Senate?  These  top- 
flight candidates  included  Sen.  Nancy  Kasse- 
baum  of  Kansas:  U.S.  Reps  Lynn  Martin  of 
Illinois.  Pal  Saikl  of  Hawaii  and  Claudine 
Schneider  of  Rhode  Island,  a  New  Jersey 
state  official.  Christine  Whitman:  and  a 
prosecutor  from  Delaware.  Jane  Brady— not 
exactly  an  unseasoned  lot  of  public  servants. 

How  many  stories  did  you  see  in  1990  point- 
ing out  that  these  six  outstanding  women 


were  running  for  the  Senate  as  Republicans, 
while  the  Democrats  were  fielding  only  two 
women  candidates"  Instead  of  rave  editorials 
and  "break-through  "  stories,  the  media 
turned  on  its  censorship  machine,  keeping 
America  in  the  dark  about  this  historic  field 
of  women  candidates  taking  on  the  status 
quo  Kassebaum  was  reelected,  but  when  all 
five  women  challengers  were  defeated  by 
their  male  opponents  there  was  no  editorial 
outcry  that  the  old  boy  network  had  pre- 
vailed again.  (Let  me  add  that  two  of  these 
talented  women  now  serve  in  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration—Lynn Martin  as  secretary  of 
latior  and  Pat  Saikl  as  head  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration.) 

And  when  Republicans,  long  before  the 
Thomas-Hill  hearings.  Introduced  com- 
prehensive women's-rights  legislation— in- 
cluding the  first  ever  monetary  remedies  for 
sexual  harassment  in  the  workplace,  specific 
provisions  to  fight  violence  against  women 
and  the  first  proposal  dealing  with  corporate 
discrimination  against  women— the  media 
gave  the  plan  nothing  but  the  cold  shoulder. 
Regrettably  for  America  s  working  women, 
women's  rights  and  Republicans  simply  don  t 
mix  in  our  nation's  newsrooms. 

Let's  face  the  fact,s.  Democratic  U.S.  Sen- 
ate nominees  Carol  Moseley  Braun  and  Lynn 
Yeakel  are  fast  becoming  household  names. 
But  when  was  the  last  time  you  saw  a  story 
on  Charlene  Haar.  another  so-called  "out- 
sider "  who  happens  to  be  the  Republican 
U.S.  Senate  candidate  in  South  Dakota"  Not- 
withstanding a  fine  opponent,  did  the  Repub- 
lican former  mayor  of  Charlotte.  Sue 
Myrick,  get  the  same  kind  of  free  national 
hype  before  North  Carolina's  Senate  primary 
that  we  saw  in  Pennsylvania  on  the  Demo- 
ci-atic  side" 

How  many  stories  have  you  seen  pointing 
out  that  since  1980.  Republicans  have  nomi- 
nated more  women  to  run  for  the  Senate 
than  have  the  Democrats"  Have  you  ever 
heard  that  women  have  been  the  Republican 
U.S.  Senate  nominee  in  New  Jersey  three  out 
of  the  four  most  recent  elections"  Or  that  de- 
spite being  outspent  by  nearly  $9  million. 
Christine  Whitman  came  within  three  points 
of  unseating  an  incumt>eni  Garden  State  sen- 
ator In  1990?  If  she  had  gotten  half  the  media 
attention  Lynn  'i'eakel  has.  Christine  Whit- 
man might  very  well  be  sitting  in  the  Senate 
today. 

Unfortunately.  It  seems  that  the  media 
and  a  few  special  interest  groups  have  de- 
cided that  Republican  women  are  not  "po- 
litically correct."  Whether  they  meet  some 
groups'  self- proclaimed  litmus  tests  or  not. 
rjualified  Republican  women  -whether  they 
are  pro-choice  or  whatever—  never  seem  to 
merit  the  support  of  the  groups  that  say 
they  are  so  dedicated  to  election  more 
women  to  office,  women  who  could  have  been 
already  on  the  job.  making  a  difference  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

In  fact,  time  and  time  again,  the  so-called 
liberal  women's  organizations  such  as  the 
National  Women's  Political  Caucus  have 
done  everything  possible  to  defeat  talented 
Republican  candidates.  There  are  many  fine 
women's  organizations  in  America,  some  of 
which  supported  these  candidates,  but  it 
seems  obvious  that  most  of  the  self-styled 
women's  groups  are  more  interested  in  agen- 
das than  gender. 

So  the  next  time  you  hear  criticism  of  the 
"98  percent  male"  Senate,  or  statements 
that  we  need  "more  women"  in  the  Senate, 
ask  yourself  whose  fault  that  really  is  The 
female  candidates  have  been  there.  Regret- 
tably, the  votes,  the  attention  and  the  politi- 
cal will  have  not. 


H  I'M  AN  RIGHTS  ISSUES  IN 
BAHRAIN 


HON.  LEE  H.  H.\.MILTON 

I'i-    LSiiiA.S.'K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsdau.  June  9.  1992 
Mr  HAMILTON  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  23  I 
wrote  to  the  Department  ot  State  concerning 
ihe  human  rights  situation  in  Bahrain  I  made 
inquiries  atxiul  U  S  policy  on  human  rights  is- 
sues in  Bahrain  and  what  the  United  States  is 
doing  and  saying  to  Bahraim  officials  on  these 
issues  The  Department  ot  State  replied  to  my 
letter  on  June  1.  The  text  of  the  correspond- 
ence loHows 

COMMlTrKE  O.N  F()Kl-;iGN  AKKAIK.S. 

Washvigton.  DC.  April  23.  1992. 
Hon.  James  A.  Bakkk  III. 
Secretary  of  Stale.  Department  of  State. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mk.  Secretary.  I  write  to  express 
concerns  about  the  human  rights  situation 
In  Bahrain  and  would  like  to  know  what  the 
United  States  is  doing  to  convey  concerns  on 
this  Issue  to  the  Government  of  Bahrain  and 
to  security  officials  there. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  11  Bahraim 
citizens  were  tried  in  February  and  con- 
victed to  cooperating  with  members  of  the 
Bahraini  opposition  abroad  and  distributing 
literature  calling  for  democratic  rule  and 
improvements  in  the  human  rights  situation 
in  Bahrain.  I  understand  that  10  of  the  indi- 
viduals were  given  long  prison  terms,  and 
one.  Sadiq  Jaffer  Mohammed  Ali.  faces  the 
death  penalty.  Mr.  Ali.  who  was  out  of  Bah- 
rain for  a  decade  for  .schooling,  was  appar- 
ently taken  into  custody  in  February.  1991 
by  Saudi  officials,  tortured,  and  deported  to 
Bahrain. 

I  would  like  the  Department  to  look  into 
this  matter  and  get  back  to  me.  I  want  to 
know  what  our  policy  is  on  these  human 
rights  issues  in  Bahrain  and  what  specifi- 
cally the  United  States  is  doing  and  saying 
to  Bahraini  officials  about  the  cases  I  have 
mentioned. 

Thank  you  for  your  prompt  consideration 
of  this  matter. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Lee  H.  Hamilton. 
Chatrman,  Subcomynittee  on  Europe 

and  the  .Middle  Ea.it. 

r  .->  Department  rjF  State. 
Washington.  DC.  June  1.  1992. 
]]'■::.  l,i  •  H   Hamilton. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  thi 
Middle  East.  House  ol  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  The  .Secretary  ha.- 
asked  that  I  reply  to  your  letter  of  April  24. 
concerning  the  arrest  of  eleven  persons  by 
the  Government  of  Bahrain  and  the  reported 
sentencing  of  one  to  death  and  others  to 
Irngthy  prison  terms. 

The  U.S.  Embassy  raised  the  issues  you 
mentioned  with  Bahrain's  Minister  of  Inte- 
rior. Sheikh  Muhanimeii  .^1  Khalifa,  on  May 
6.  The  minister  replied  tiy  letter  on  May  10. 
stating  that  Sadiq  Jaffer  Mohammed  .\\\  wa.*; 
arrested  in  February  1991  on  c  harges  of  spy 
ing  for  a  foreign  power  and  .seeking  to  ovei- 
ihiow  the  state  by  force.  The  other  ten  indi- 
viduals were  arrested  in  June  and  July.  1990. 
on  I  harges  of  seeking  to  overthrow  the  state 
liy  foice.  .Ml  eleven  are  charged  with  having' 
been  active  members  of  the  Islamic  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  Bahrain,  which  is  charac- 


terized as  a  terrorist  t'loup  'by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bahrain,  and  are  charged  with  in- 
volvement in  a  failed  coup  in  1981  aimed  at 
replacing  the  pre.'^ent  government  with  an 
Ii'anian-style  Islamic  regime. 

The  Minister  said  that  all  eleven  men  were 
given  a  formal  trial  in  October  1991.  and  were 
released  on  bail  and  remain  at  liberty  in 
Bahrain  pending  final  judgment  by  the 
court.  He  added  that  the  death  sentence  has 
at  no  time  been  requested  for  any  of  the  ac- 
cused, and  that  sentences  would  in  any  case 
not  be  passed  until  the  court  had  rendered 
its  final  judgment,  which  is  expected  in  mid- 
May.  The  Embassy  noted  that  while  those 
convicted  of  spying  for  a  foreign  power  can 
in  theor.v  receive  the  death  penalty,  no  one 
has  been  sentenced  to  death  in  Bahi-ain  in  re- 
cent memory.  For  the  charge  of  seeking  to 
overthrow  the  state  by  force  or  "Illegal 
methods."  the  maximum  penalty  is  ten  years 
in  prison. 

As  part  of  a  dialogue.  Embassy  officers 
have  been  meeting  with  senior  Bahraini  gov- 
ernment officials  for  over  a  year  and  urging 
them  to  address  alleged  human  rights  abuses 
and  to  respond  to  inquiries  from  non-govern- 
mental human  rights  organizations.  We  con- 
tinue to  impress  upon  the  Bahraini  govern- 
ment the  need  to  investigate  all  allegations 
of  human  right-s  abuses  and  to  take  appro- 
priate corrective  actions.  We  are  also  en- 
couraging Bahrain  to  bring  its  State  Secu- 
rity Courts  in  line  with  international  stand- 
ards. 

I  hope  1  have  been  able  to  be  of  assistance 
in  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

jANl-rr  G.  MULLINS, 

Assistant  Secreturu.  Lcqistative  Affairs. 


PEGGY  KINSORA-JOSEPH  GIVES 
REDONDO  ELEMENTARY  KIDS 
THE  WORDS  TO  WIN 


HON.  ILEA.NA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

or  KL(lKIIi.«i 

IN  THK  HOL'SE  OF  REPRESh;NT.\TIVES 

Tiu'sdap.  June  9.  1992 

Ms  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Ms.  Speaker,  at  Re- 
dondo  Elementary  School  there  is  a  teacher 
who  IS  giving  her  special  students  a  chance  to 
win  Most  of  Peggy  Kinsora- Joseph's  students 
have  normal  or  very  high  intelligence  levels, 
but  they  have  problems  that  keep  them  Irom 
speaking  clearly,  or  at  all. 

Peggy  Kinsora-Joseph  works  hard  to  keep 
the  classroom  atmosphere  like  a  lamily  room, 
where  the  kids  leel  comfortable  to  talk.  Unlike 
most  teachers,  she  encourage  talking  in  the 
classroom,  saying;  "The  more  they  talk,  the 
better  they  get."  Principal  Estela  Santiago 
considers  her  a  special  person  who  helps  the 
kids  believe  m  themselves. 

The  Miami  Herald  published  an  article  about 
this  remarkable  teacher  and  her  assistance  to 
these  young  people,  which  I  ask  to  include  in 
the  Record: 

WdKDs  Til  LivK  By  ViCTORiKs  G:vf:  Kid.n 

Reason  to  Bllif.ve  in  Themselves 

(By  John  O'Neill  i 

For  the  students  in  Peggy  Kinsora-Jo- 
sephs  class,  words  are  like  gold. 

■The  15  youngsters  in  her  room  at  Redondo 
Elementary  all  have  communication  dis- 
orders. They  are  not  deaf,  but  they  have  neu- 
rological or  other  problems  that  prevent 
them  from  speaking  clearly,  or  sometimes  at 
all. 


Words  that  other  kids  take  for  granted. 
like  the.'  or  "came,  are  a  major  effort  for 
Joseph's  kids. 

"When  the  students  come  to  this  class, 
most  of  them  are  very  depressed,"  Joseph 
said.  "Life  at  best  is  very  confusing  for 
them.  Most  of  them  have  normal  intel- 
ligence, they  just  can't  com.municate.  My 
goal  is  to  develop  them  and  help  them  to  be 
understood." 

The  class,  which  has  kids  in  kindergarten 
through  third  grade,  m.eets  in  a  portable  at 
the  school.  18480  .SW  304th  St.  Joseph  and 
aide  Barbara  Tompkins  try  to  make  the 
classroom,  into  a  family  room  of  sorts.  It's  a 
place  where  the  kids  feel  comfortable,  and 
one  of  the  few  elementary  school  classrooms 
where  talking  is  encouraged. 

"The  more  they  talk,  the  better  they  get 
at  it."  said  Joseph,  who  was  named 
Redondo's  Teacher  of  the  Year  for  this  year. 
"I  want  to  convince  them  they  can  do  it." 

"She's  a  special  person  and  an  outstanding 
teacher."  said  principal  Esteta  Santiago. 
"The  kids  know  she  cares  about  them  and 
she  makes  their  education  relevant.  When 
they  leave  there.  They  believe  In  them- 
selves." 

The  class  is  a  friendly  place.  The  kids 
spend  a  lot  of  time  making  their  own  books. 
Joseph  will  take  Polaroid  pictures  of  things 
the  class  has  done  or  seen,  then  help  the 
class  put  words  along  with  them.. 

For  example,  one  highlight  of  the  year  was 
when  workers  came  to  install  a  new  sewer 
line  next  to  the  school.  The  kids  spent  part, 
of  every  morning  watching  them  work  and 
the  experience  becam.e  one  of  the  students' 
favorite  books. 

The  kids  seem  to  enjoy  doing  their  work. 
They  clamor  at  Joseph's  feet  for  spelling  as- 
signm.ents.  math  worksheets  or  reading  pa- 
pers. And  they  all  seem,  to  help  each  other. 

"They  are  supportive  of  each  other,  be- 
cause a  lot  of  them  don't  have  many 
friends."  Joseph  said.  "This  is  their  life, 
right  here.  They  are  not  like  other  kids." 

The  job  is  not  nearly  as  easy  as  Joseph 
makes  it  seem.  Besides  having  kids  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  they  work  at  different  levels. 
too.  Some  kids  exhibit  behavior  that  borders 
on  autistic,  while  others  have  near-genius 
IQs.  Joseph  manages  to  balance  it  all. 

Born  m  Michigan.  Joseph  got  a  degree  m 
speech  therapy  fro.m  San  Diego  State  and  a 
masters  m  speech  therapy  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Puerto  Rico.  Her  first  teaching  Job 
was  at  a  m.ilitary  Ijase  there,  then  she  moved 
ro  New  Jersey,  where  she  taught  for  ".1  years. 

She  came  to  Reodondo  m  1987. 

"I'm  so  happy  here.  '  she  said  •  I  love  my 
kids  and  I  get  so  proud  when  they're  able  to 
do  thines.  I  Just  want  them  to  he  happy. 
too." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  needs  more  edu- 
cators like  Peggy  Kinsora-Joseph  who  puts 
out  maximum  effort  to  give  hope  to  her  special 
students.  I  congratulate  her  on  Iseing  elected 
Redondo  Elementary  School's  Teacher  of  the 
Year. 


YONKERS  NAACP 
AT  ITS  ANNUAL 
EVENT 


HONORS 
FREEDOM 


FOUR 
FUND 


HON.  NITA  M.  LOHTY 

OF  Np;W  YORK 
I.N  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1992 
Mrs    LOWEY  of  New  Yorl^.  Mr    Speaker,  it 
IS  a  pleasure  to  join  the  Yonkers  NAACP  as 
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they  honor  these  special  people  with  their 
Freedom  Fighter  Awards  Rev  Wilbur  O  Dan- 
iels. Milton  Hoist,  the  Honorable  Cheryl 
Brannan,  and  the  Samuel  H  Dow  Post, 
through  their  dedication  to  others  have  shown 
their  willingness  to  challenge  and  strive  to 
change  our  country's  agenda  As  one  who  has 
worked  day  m  and  day  out  since  entering  the 
Congress  to  reorder  priorities  and  enact  poll 
cies  that  respond  to  the  needs  of  our  (people, 
I  am  indebted  to  each  of  these  honorees  tor 
all  they  have  done  to  promote  these  important 
objectives 

As  the  Yonkers  branch  ot  the  NAACP  marks 
Its  18th  Annual  Freedom  Fund  Dinner,  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  the  struggle  contin- 
ues As  our  Nation  confronts  strife  and  tension 
in  many  areas,  these  individuals  offer  hope  for 
those  of  us  in  the  Yonkers  communitv  They 
understand  full  well  that  we  all  benefit  when 
we  work  together  toward  shared  goals 

Rev  Wilbur  O  Daniel  has  given  of  himself 
to  improve  the  lives  of  his  neighbors  A  civil 
rights  activist  and  F^ockland  chair  ot  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign,  he  has  worked  with  the 
goal  of  helping  others  achieve  their  full  poten- 
tial As  director  of  the  Yonkers  Emergency 
Food  Center  and  of  a  housing  rehabilitation 
program,  he  has  been  an  effective  worker  lor 
those  who  faced  critical  and  urgent  needs  As 
copresident  of  the  Yonkers  Council  of  Church- 
es, he  has  worked  to  bring  people  of  different 
denominations  together  m  pursuit  of  common 
goals  In  doing  so  he  has.  indeed,  made  a  sig- 
nificant difference  in  his  community 

Milton  Hoist  has  also  been  a  leader  He  has 
assumed  leadership  withm  the  Neightx)rhood 
Action  Committee  and  tfie  Runyon  Heights  Im- 
provement Association  During  his  tenure,  he 
has  instituted  a  Neighborhood  Block  Watch 
Program  and  a  self  help  program  to  assist 
senior  citizens  m  rehabilitating  their  homes 
with  the  help  of  grants  and  low  interest  loans 
The  people  in  Milton  Hoist's  community  know 
that,  in  him,  they  have  a  leader  on  whom  they 
can  always  count  To  the  many  people  he  has 
touched.  Milton  Hoist  has  certainly  pursued  an 
agenda  ot  hope  and  change 

Cheryl  Lynn  Brannan  is  a  most  worthy  re 
cipient  of  the  Renaissance  Woman  Award 
which  recognizes  tier  diverse  achievements 
and  her  vision  for  our  community  Cheryl 
Brannans  unfailing  belief  in  improving  the  op- 
portunities afforded  our  youth  has  been  basic 
to  her  work  In  1978.  she  founded  the  Yonkers 
Chapter  ot  the  Westchester  Black  Women's 
Political  Caucus,  and  withm  the  caucus  she 
has  served  as  an  important  mentor  to  many  of 
our  community  leaders  Her  leadership,  as 
president  of  the  tx)ard  of  directors  ot  the 
Nepperhan  Community  Center,  was  instru 
mental  in  securing  important  funding  and  a 
new  facility  that  has  allowed  the  center  to  ex 
pand  and  enhance  its  role  in  the  Yonkers 
community  Throughout  her  work  on  behalf  ot 
our  community,  Cheryl  Brannan  has  chal- 
lenged conventional  wisdom  and,  in  doing  so. 
enhanced  the  lives  ot  many 

Mr  Speaker,  these  three  people,  along  with 
the  entire  membership  ot  the  Samuel  H  Dow 
Post  have  been  leaders  m  many  ways  In  di 
verse  ways  they  have  made  important  con- 
tributions to  their  community  They  have 
worked  to  bring  people  together  Their  work  to 
better  our  community  and  to  expand  oppor- 


EXTHNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tunity  IS  important  as  we  strive  together  to  re- 
direct our  Nation's  agenda  I  commerxj  them 
for  the  strength  ot  their  commitment  and  their 
willingness  to  challenge  the  status  quo 


SALUTING  MK    .WD  MKS 
SHAPIRO 


WILLIAM 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

UK  NE*  .IKK-Sb^ 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1992 

Mr  ROE  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  salute 
the  education  and  civic  activities  of  two  ot  my 
constituents.  Mr  and  Mrs  William  Shapiro  of 
Passaic.  NJ.  as  they  are  honored  for  their 
many  years  ot  unselfish  service  and  dedica 
tion  to  the  Hillel  Academy  m  Passaic.  NJ.  dur 
ing  the  academy's  annual  Ad  Journal  Dinner 
on  Sunday.  June  14,  1992 

William  and  Lillian  Shapiro  have  given  many 
etiorts  toward  promoting  the  cause  ot  Jewish 
education  and  Jewish  community  life  in  the 
Passaic -Clifton  area  They  have  helped  make 
the  Hillel  Academy  one  of  the  foremost  aca- 
demic institutions  lor  the  religious  and  secular 
education  ot  thousands  of  Jewish  young  per- 
sons Not  only  in  support  ot  Hillel,  but  in 
synagogal  and  Jewish  community  life,  they 
have  made  outstanding  contributions,  in  such 
organizations  as  ttie  Adas  Israel  Congrega 
tion,  the  Passaic-Clitlon  chapter  ot  Mizrahi.  the 
Passaic  Hebrew  independent  Benevolent  As- 
sociation, the  Religious  Zionists  ot  America, 
the  B'nai  B'nth,  and  the  Jewish  Federation  ot 
greater  Clitton-Passaic  In  leading  their  exem- 
plar lives,  they  have  certainly  obeyed  tfie  Jew- 
ish commandment  ot  leaching  their  children 
diligently  and  wisely  about  the  obligations  that 
Jewish  people  have  to  themselves  and  to  their 
community 

They  have  also  demonstrated  ttieir  commit- 
ment to  the  survival  of  the  State  ot  Israel, 
through  participation  and  support  ot  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  Simon  Wiesenthal  Center, 
the  Shaare  Zedek  Hospital  in  Jerusalem,  and 
the  American  Red  Magen  David  tor  Israel 
Their  fundraismg  efforts  tor  the  federation  also 
contribute  to  their  strong  support  tor  the  State 
ot  Israel 

Mr  Speaker,  next  week.  Jews  all  over  the 
world  will  celebrate  the  holiday  of  Shavuoth, 
the  festival  that  recalls  the  giving  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  Those  laws  have  provided 
the  ethical,  religious,  and  moral  bases  for  mil 
lions  of  people  As  the  Hillel  Academy  honors 
William  and  Lillian  Shapiro  at  its  annual  Ad 
Journal  Dinner,  it  is  fitting  that  the  two 
honorees  have  used  those  commandments  as 
the  guideposts  tor  their  lives  On  this  happy 
occasion,  I  want  to  wish  them  the  traditional 
Jewish  words  ot  congratulations,  mazal  tov 
tor  a  )ob  well  done 


June  9,  1992 

TRIBUTE  TO  CHOICES  '  PROGRAM 
AT  SARATOG.^  SPRINGS  HIGH 
SCHOOL 

HON.  GER.\LD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Juuf9.  1992 

Mr  SOLOMON  Mr  Speaker,  in  a  world 
where  so  many  problems  seem  insurmount- 
able. It  IS  refreshing  to  see  the  leaders  ot  to- 
morrow taking  initiative  to  affect  positive 
change  in  their  community 

The  iith  grade  students  at  Saratoga 
Springs  High  School  have  taken  up  the  cause 
for  a  drug-free  America  Led  by  Miss  Jackie 
Niisson,  these  students  have  presented  a  pro- 
gram called  "Choices"  to  the  sixth  grade 
classes  m  their  area  This  program  encour- 
ages these  younger  children  to  open  up  and 
talk  about  peer  pressure,  especially  as  it  per- 
tains to  drugs  and  alcohol  and  the  con- 
sequences ot  their  use  The  "Choices"  pro- 
gram features  role  playing  exercises  to  show 
pre-)unior  high  students  that  they  can  keep 
their  friends  while  still  making  their  own  deci 
sions 

Mr  Speaker,  too  often  we  as  lawmakers  be 
come  overwhelmed  by  the  complexity  ot  the 
problems  facing  our  society  The  war  on  drugs 
IS  an  urgent  issue  that  demands  not  only  im 
mediate  federal  attention,  but  also  grassrooi 
efforts  Perhaps  we  should  take  a  look  at  the 
example  provided  by  the  teenagers  ot  Sara- 
toga Springs  By  simply  sharing  and  listening. 
they  are  succeeding  m  making  a  difference  m 
their  community 

I  commend  Miss  Nilsson  and  her  colleagues 
tor  their  outstanding  efforts 


HAPPY 


lOOTH  HlltTHDAY 
SMITH 


MAURICE 


HON.  RONALD  K.  M.ACHTLEY 

'It  iiii(i:<L  :.-n1,.an;, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1992 

Mr  MACHTLEY  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  wish  a  happy  birthday  to  one  of  Rhode  Is 
land's  most  prominent  industrialists  Maurice 
Smith  will  be  lOO  years  ot  age  on  June  '5 
His  contribution  to  the  industrial  base  ot 
Rhode  Island  is  extraordinary 

In  the  1920s  and  into  the  early  i930's  he 
was  vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  National  India  Rut)ber  Co  .  a  part  of  the 
U  S  Rubber  Co  .  m  Bristol.  Ri  When  a  deci 
sion  to  move  out  ot  Bristol,  and  put  the  5,000 
people  who  worked  in  the  plant  out  ot  work, 
Mr  Smith  resigned  his  position  with  the  U  S 
Hubt>er  Co  He  then  started  Bristol  Manutac 
turing  Corp  and  eventually  put  most  of  those 
people  back  to  work  The  company  grew  into 
one  of  the  largest  employers  ot  labor  in  Rhode 
Island 

I  would  again  like  to  wish  Maurice  Smith  a 
happy  lOOth  birthday  I  wish  you  all  the  best 
in  the  future 


June  9.  1992 

HILL  TO  AUTHORIZE  ACTIVITIES 
BY  THE  NATION.-iiL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION  FOR  FOSTERING 
AND  SUPPORTING  THE  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  USE  OF  COMPUTER 
NETWORKS 

HON.  RICK  BOUCHER 

OK  VIKGIM.A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1992 

Mr  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  High-Per- 
formance  Computing  Act  of  1991 — Public  Law 
102-194 — authorizes  an  interagency  R&D  pro- 
gram to  accelerate  development  of  computing 
and  networking  hardware  and  software,  as 
well  as  to  support  the  application  of  these  new 
technologies  for  research  and  education  pur- 
poses A  ma)or  component  of  this  R&D  initia- 
tive IS  the  establishment  of  a  National  Re- 
search and  Education  Network  [NREN]  NREN 
IS  a  high-speed  computer  network  which  will 
provide  broad  access  to  the  research  and 
education  communities  and  will  lead  to  a 
privatized  infrastructure  serving  the  needs  of 
all  sectors  of  society. 

Under  the  interagency  planning  process  lor 
the  High-Performance  Computing  Program, 
the  National  Science  Foundation  [NSFl  is  the 
lead  agency  tor  implementing  the  NREN.  NSF 
currently  supports  NSFNet.  a  national  back- 
bone computer  network  which  provides  con- 
nections to  more  than  4.000  research  and 
education  institutions  throughout  the  nation. 
Policies  for  management  and  operation  ot 
NSFNet  are  of  particular  importance  since  the 
NREN  will  involve  as  an  outgrowlh  of  this  cur- 
rent backbone  network  and  current  practices 
will  strongly  influence  the  evolution 

A  recent  oversight  hearing  on  NSFNet  by 
the  Science  Sutx:ommit1ee  identified  a  policy 
change  that  is  needed  to  facilitate  the  devel- 
opment of  the  NREN  The  purpose  of  the  leg- 
islation I  have  introduced  today  is  to  provide 
authority  to  NSF  to  modify  the  current  policy 
governing  electronic  traffic  on  NSFNet 

At  present.  NSF  provides  NSFNet  backbone 
services  to  support  open,  nonproprietary  re- 
search and  education  activities.  This  is  re- 
ferred to  as  the  acceptable  use  policy.  Elec- 
tronic traffic  conforming  to  the  acceptable  use 
policy  may  travel  on  NSFNet  at  no  cost,  while 
the  cost  of  other  traffic  must  be  recovered. 

Several  arguments  supporting  changes  to 
the  acceptable  use  policy  have  been  ad- 
vanced First  of  all,  the  policy  is  essentially  un- 
enforceable Since  the  contents  ot  messages 
passing  over  the  network  are  not  monitored. 
The  policy  trends  to  restrain  growth  of  network 
traffic,  which  in  turn  prevents  the  cost  per 
message  to  drop  to  the  extent  which  would 
otherwise  occur  as  traffic  volume  grows.  Fi- 
nally, some  network  users  believe  the  policy 
has  reduced  commercial  services  available 
over  the  network  due  to  uncertainty  among 
network  service  providers  atx)ut  which  kinds  of 
traffic  are  allowed. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  would 
amend  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act  ot 
1950,  which  NSF  has  cited  as  requiring  impo- 
sition ot  the  current  acceptable  use  policy.  The 
amendment  authorizes  NSF  to  support  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  computer  networks 
which  may  carry  a  substantial  volume  of  traffic 
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that  does  not  conform  to  the  current  accept- 
able use  policy.  This  new  authority  is  subject 
to  the  condition  that  the  presence  of  the  non- 
conforming traffic  would  increase  the  overall 
capability  of  the  network  to  support  research 
and  education  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  legislation  will 
give  NSF  additional  flexibility  for  developing  m 
concert  with  the  private  sector,  a  highly  capa- 
ble computer  network  lor  meeting  critical  na- 
tional needs  in  support  of  research  and  edu- 
cation. The  bill  will  advance  progress  toward 
the  goals  ot  the  High-Performance  Computing 
Act  and  will  help  provide  the  technology  base 
for  a  modern  information  infrastructure  tor  the 
Nation. 


BILL  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE 
HEIRS  AND  ASSIGNS  OF  HATTIE 
DAVIS  ROGERS.  NEZ  PERCE  IN- 
DIAN RESERVATION.  ID 


HON.  LARRY  LaROCCO 

OK  ID.MJO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tu,\^day.  Jmir  9.  1992 

Mr  LtROCCO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
remedy  an  injustice  to  an  Idaho  citizen  which 
occurred  in  the  i920's  but  which  has  gone 
unrectified  to  this  day. 

This  IS  the  story  of  Hattie  Davis  Rogers,  a 
woman  of  the  Nez  Perce  Indian  Tribe  m 
Lapwai,  ID. 

In  1890.  the  Federal  Government  allotted  a 
parcel  of  reservation  land  to  Hattie  and  held 
the  lot  "in  trust  for  her  sole  use  and  t>enefit" 

Hattie  maintained  a  building  on  the  lot  and 
ran  a  pool  hall  and  card  room.  She  rented  out 
the  back  of  the  building  for  the  operation  of  a 
bank.  Hattie  did  well  in  her  business. 

In  1916,  Nez  Perce  County  attempted  to 
levy  a  tax  on  Hattie's  trust  allotment.  The  Unit- 
ed States  brought  suit  on  her  behalf  pronounc- 
ing all  tax  assessments  void  and  enjoining  the 
county  from  levying  future  claims  or  assess- 
ments on  the  land. 

Six  years  later,  however,  the  county  again 
commenced  to  tax  the  land.  Hattie  refused  to 
pay  and  asked  the  U.S.  Government  to  inter- 
cede and  protect  her  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment failed  to  act  and  the  county  subsequently 
evicted  Hattie  from  the  land. 

Hattie  Davis  Rogers  died  in  1954.  Her  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  later  won  a  suit 
against  the  county  and  eventually  reestab- 
lished their  title  to  the  land.  In  1982,  more 
than  50  years  after  Hattie  was  evicted  from 
her  land  and  put  out  of  business,  the  district 
court  found  that  she  and  her  heirs  had  suf- 
fered damages  of  3216,000.  But,  the  court 
stated  that  they  could  "not  in  good  conscience 
assess  full  damages  for  the  present  value  of 
past  income  on  the  property  against  the  tax- 
payers of  Nez  Perce  County."  The  court 
awarded  only  half  the  amount  because  of  the 
"Federal  Government's  inaction  m  exercising 
Its  role  as  trustee." 

Hattie's  heirs  filed  with  the  U.S.  Claims 
Court  tor  the  remaining  half  ot  the  judgment. 
The  suit  was  dismissed;  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions tor  the  case  had  run  out  decades  before. 
The  Federal  circuit  court  suggested  that  their 
last  recourse  was  to  "seek  redress  through  a 
private  bill  presented  to  Congress." 
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With  considerable  help  from  the  Nez  Perce 
Tribal  Executive  Committee  and  the  native 
American  rights  fund,  the  record  of  these 
events  has  been  compiled  arxj  brought  to  my 
attention. 

The  pnvate  relief  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  fully  satisfy  Hattie's  claim  tor  the  loss  of 
the  use  of  her  land  over  these  years  by  allow- 
ing the  sum  of  3108.000.  plus  interest  since 
the  date  of  judgment,  to  be  paid  to  Hattie  s 
heirs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  please  me  to  be  able 
to  settle  the  Government's  obligation  to  the 
family  of  Hattie  Davis  Rogers,  therefore.  I  urge 
support  tor  this  legislation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JIM  JENSEN- 
HEART  AWARD 


-BIG 


HON.  FHANK  P.ALLONE.  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1992 

Mr.  PALLONE,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
June  6,  1992,  the  Deborah  Heart  and  Lung 
Center  ot  Browns  Mills.  NJ,  presented  its  an- 
nual Big  Heart  Award  to  Mr,  Jim  Jensen  in  a 
ceremony  at  the  Ramada  Renaissance  Hotel 
in  East  Brunswick.  NJ. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  more  deserving  of  this 
honor,  tor  as  all  those  who  know  Jim  Jensen 
can  attest,  big  heart  is  an  understatement  in 
describing  his  boundless  generosity,  concern, 
and  commitment  to  the  community. 

Mr.  Jensen  has  been  a  memtjer  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Bridge.  Structural,  and 
Ornamental  Iron  Workers  Local  373  ot  Perth 
Amboy,  NJ,  for  38  years.  He  has  served  as 
business  agent  for  1 7  years.  He  has  also 
served  as  president  of  the  Middlesex  County 
Building  Trades  tor  17  years,  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Middlesex  County  Central  Labor 
Council.  Among  the  other  leadership  posts  on 
his  long  list  of  accomplishments  are  his  menv 
bership  on  the  New  Jersey  State  Building 
Trades  Executive  Board,  secretary  treasurer  of 
the  Ironworkers  District  Council  of  Northern 
New  Jersey,  and  chairman  of  the  Central  New 
Jersey  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
He  IS  also  a  former  member  ot  the  Board  of 
Social  Services  of  Middlesex  County  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Middlesex  County  Col- 
lege. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  years  of  public  service 
I  have  been  privileged  to  know  a  few  truly  re- 
markable community  leaders  who  have  dedi- 
cated their  lives  to  making  their  part  of  the 
world  a  better  place.  Clearly,  Mr  Jim  Jensen 
IS  such  an  individual.  Whether  it  was  a  matter 
of  fighting  for  the  needs  of  working  people  or 
taking  on  the  tough  and  thankless  community 
service  chores  that  rarely  receive  accolades  or 
recognition.  Jim  Jensen  has  always  been 
there.  I  was  proud  to  have  been  there  when 
he  received  the  appreciation  he  so  nchly  de- 
serves. 
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HONORING  KITA  WEINGARTKN 

HON.  EUOT  L  ENGEL 

(IK  NKW  VORK 
IN  THK  HOU.St:  OF  KKPKKSKNTATIVES 

Tuesdau.  Juni' 9   /.WJ 

Mr  ENGEL  Mr  Speaker,  this  week,  the 
Westchester  County  Chapter  ot  Women  in 
Comnnunicatioris,  Inc  .  is  honoring  Rita 
Weingarlen  for  her  valuable  contributions  to 
that  organization  and  the  local  community 

I  have  seen  Ritas  energy  and  enthusiasm 
at  work,  and  the  results  are  a  series  ot  accom- 
plishments that  have  benefited  countless  men. 
women,  and  children  Among  her  many  volun- 
teer activities.  Rita  started  the  Westchester 
Corporate  Volunteer  Council,  whicfi  provides 
worV  experience  and  valuable  guidance  to  our 
youth  In  one  way  or  another,  she  has  been 
involved  in  enhancing  education,  health  care. 
and  the  arts  in  Westchester  County  During 
her  tenure  at  Citibank,  she  specialized  in  as- 
suring that  the  community  and  business 
worked  closely  together  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  public  In  short,  Rita  has  brought  vision 
and  purpose  to  every  pro|ect  she  has  under- 
taken 

I  |Oin  Women  m  Communication.  Inc  .  in 
tionoring  Rita  Wemgarten  as  a  valued  member 
of  the  community  and  a  role  model  tor  profes- 
sional women  I  also  thank  her  on  txihalf  ot 
my  constituents  tor  the  many  lives  she  has 
touched  in  a  positive  way 


.SOMl'.    rKfrHS  .XHOIT   I.  KB  AN  ON 

HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHAU  II 

l)K  WKST  VIIU.INIA 
IN  THK  Hdl'SK  OF  KKPRKSENTATU  E-S 

Tuesday.  Junr  .4,  1992 

Mr  RAHALL  Mr  Speaker,  now  that  relative 
peace  has  come  to  the  country  ot  Lebanon 
and  now  that  all  American  hostages  held 
there,  through  no  fault  of  the  Lebanese  them- 
selves, have  been  released.  some 
mispercepfions  need  to  be  corrected  and 
some  facts  are  in  order  about  Lebanon  For 
example 

h'\i-!^  1  >\  I,i;iiA.snN 

Lebanon,  despite  16  v.iis  n!  civil  strife  and 
the  subsequent  ileteiiui  iz.iiion  in  the  eco- 
nomic situation  whereb.v  the  Lebanese  pound 
plunged  to  unprecedented  levels  against  the 
dollar,  has  alwa.vs  honored  its  financial  dues 
and  obllKations  on  loans  from  the  United 
States  and  from  International  organizations. 

Lebanon  has  maintained  excellent  credit 
throuKhout  the  tumultuous  years  of  Internal 
strife. 

Lebanon  did  not  choose  the  eas.v  way  out 
but.  against  tremendous  odds,  avoided  be- 
1.  ommK  dellnijuent  on  any  of  itj*  debts. 

Lebanon  has  had  dealinKS  with  the  World 
Bank  and  the  IMF  since  August  5.  1965  and 
has  Ix'en  regularly  makinK  its  payments  for 
loans  from  these  institutions  and  has  no 
debts  in  arreai-s.  It  continues  to  make  these 
payments  on  the  balance  of  J21. 320.000  (X) 

Lebanon  has  paid  in  full  its  forei>;n  mlU 
tarv  sales  loans  to  the  US, 

ia>  On  May  18.  1990.  J9  million  w.i.s  iun\ 

lb)  On  January  26.  1991.  $7  million  was  pa.. I 

icl  On  July  19.  1991.  J10.917.;r77  :.il  was  [ki;,! 

id)  On  April  27.  1992.  the  last  payment  i:i 
the  amount  of  $9,645,616.00  was  made. 
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Lebanon  has  honored  and  continues  to 
honor  its  houslni?  loans  from  AID.  and  will 
have  paid  all  installments  in  full  by  the  year 
2000   For  Instance 

(ai  On  May  1.  1991.  $923,249  98  was  paid. 

■  bi  On  August  1.  1991.  $907,098.82  was  paid 

ici  On  The  same  payments  were  made  in 
1990 

Lebanon  in  1985  paid  $1,461,458,00  for 
253ANVRC  46  Radios  and  $2,056.510  00  for 
mortar  carriers  M125  which  were  blocked  by 
the  military  embargo  imposed  by  President 
Reagan  in  1985.  In  fact.  Lebanon's  losses  due 
to  this  embargo  were  great  Although  the 
above  Items  were  later  released  in  January 
1991  and  were  given  to  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  the  money  was  not  reimbursed  until 
January  1992.  Therefore.  Lebanon  lost  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  the  Items  at  a  cost 
less  than  what  they  will  cost  In  the  future  as 
well  as  the  interest  It  could  have  earned  on 
such  a  large  amount  of  money 

Lebanon,  furthermore,  has  had  47  FMS 
cases  still  open  since  the  1985  embargo.  On 
June  16.  1991  the  Government  of  Lebanon  re- 
tjuested  that  all  these  cases  be  cancelled  and 
closed  and  the  funds  resulting  from  such  ac- 
tion be  placed  In  the  holding  account  for 
Lebanon  Today,  almost  a  year  later,  only  14 
cases  have  been  closed  while  33  remain  open 
ilue  to  bureaucratic  red-tape.  Again.  Leb- 
anon Is  losing  all  the  interest  that  could  be 
earned  on  this  money. 

Letmnon  has  also  lost  two  and  a  half  years 
of  training  for  one  hundred  officers  and 
around  $1  million  allocated  for  this  training 
because  of  the  decision  by  Senator  Jesse 
Helms  of  the  Senate  Relations  Committee  in 
1990  to  block  funding  of  Lebanon's  Inter- 
national Military  Educational  Training  Pro- 
gram, 

Lebanon  has  also  incurred  heavy  economic 
losses  due  the  Gulf  war  and  its  support  of  the 
UN  sanctions  against  Iraq  These  losses  are 
In  the  form  of  remittances  from  the  Leba- 
nese community  in  Kuwait,  estimated  in  1989 
at  $159  million,  the  loss  of  that  community's 
financial  assets,  conservatively  estimated  at 
$500  million,  and  the  termination  of  Leb 
anon's  exports  to  the  gulf  area  which  rep- 
re.sented  40-50%  of  Lebanese  exports  over  the 
past  few  years.  Yet.  when  on  February  5.  1991 
a  group  of  26  Nations  met  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  United  States  in  Washington. 
D.C,  and  pledged  to  Increase  their  financial 
support  to  the  countries  most  severely  af- 
fected by  the  Gulf  War.  Lebanon  was  not  in- 
cluded. 

Lebanon  is  still  shackled  by  the  economic 
sanctions  imposed  by  President  Reagan  in 
1985,  The  United  States  is  the  only  country 
still  enforcing  these  sanctions  at  a  time 
when  the  economic  situation  in  Lebanon  is 
extremely  critical  and  a  social  and  human 
suffering  Is  great  These  sanctions  have  not 
only  prevented  a  war-torn  Lebanon  from  get- 
ting off  the  ground,  but  they  have  aggra- 
vated an  already  precarious  situation.  The 
refusal  to  reopen  the  US.  Consulate  in  Leb- 
anon has  further  burdened  the  Lebanese  peo- 
ple with  the  need  to  travel  to  Damascus  or 
Cyprus  for  LI  S,  visas 

Now  can  we  have  any  doubt  that 

Lebanon  is  left  to  drown  in  its  shaky  and 
deteriorating  economic  waters,  and  seems  to 
be  totally  abandoned  by  Leader  of  the  New 
World  Order.  The  Lebanese  people  certainly 
cannot  understand  why  the  war  in  Lebanon 
was  so  eagerly  funded  by  so  manv  countries, 
yet  peace  and  stability  are  not 

The  above  information  has  been  relayed  to 
me  by  Lt  Col  Tannous  Mouawad.  Military  De 
tense  Naval  and  Air  Attache,  at  the  Embassy 
ot  Lebanon.  Washington,  DC 
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Mr  Sfjeaker.  Letjanon  is  not  a  beggar  na- 
tion, but  a  proud  one  Nor  is  it  seeking  any 
S10  billion  in  loan  guarantees  from  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers,  only  a  fair  shake  from  the  U  S 
Government 


kyl-allp:n   srH.sTiTrTK    amknd- 

MENT  TO   HOUSH  .JOINT   RKSOLU- 
TION  290 


HON.  JON  KYL 

i>y  ,\Ki/.o.s\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuexday.  June  9.  1992 

Mr  KYL  Mr  Speaker,  the  rule  that  the 
House  will  be  considering  tomorrow  governing 
consideration  of  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. House  Joint  Resolution  290.  will  allow 
debate  on  several  amendments  m  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  including  one  to  be  offered  by 
Congressman  Hamilton  Fish  or  his  designee 
That  substitute  will,  in  tact,  be  one  sponsored 
by  Congressman  GfORGt  AufN  and  myself 

The  Kyl-Allen  substitute  will  require  a  bal- 
anced budget  It  will  limit  Federal  spending  to 
19  percent  of  gross  national  product,  a  level 
which  approximates  the  average  level  of  tax 
revenues  collected  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment over  the  last  25  years  And.  to  help  en- 
sure that  these  requirements  are  enforced,  it 
will  provide  the  President  with  hne-item  veto 
authority 

Tne  idea  behind  the  spending  limit  is  sim- 
ple Federal  spending  is  out  of  control,  and  a 
spending  limitation  deals  with  the  problem 
head  on  Moreover,  tying  spending  to  GNP  will 
give  Congress  the  incentive  to  enact  pro- 
growth  economic  policies  1  he  more  the  econ- 
omy grows,  the  more  revenue  that  will  flow  to 
the  Treasury  for  Congress  to  spend 

I  urge  my  colleagues'  support  for  the  Kyl- 
Ailen  substitute,  and  ask  that  it  be  reprinted  in 
the  Rkcomd  at  this  point 

AMKNLlMKNT  TO  H  J    Rk.s    290  OFKKHED  BY  Mk 

KYL  OF  Arizon.*  .\nl)  Mk.  Allen  ok  Vihgim.^ 

Strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and  in- 
sert the  following' 

That  the  following  article  Is  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  after  the  date  of  its  submission  for 
ratification 

"Article— 

"Sectid.n  1.  Except  as  provided  In  this  arti- 
cle, outlays  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  any  fl.sial  year  may  not  exceed  its 
receipts  for  that  fi-scal  year. 

•Sec  2.  Except  as  provided  m  this  article, 
the  outlays  of  the  United  States  Government 
for  a  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  19  percent  of 
the  Nation's  gross  national  product  for  that 
fiscal  year. 

•Sec  3.  The  Congress  may,  by  law.  provide 
for  suspension  of  the  effect  of  sections  1  or  2 
of  this  article  for  any  fiscal  year  for  which 
three-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  each 
House  shall  provide,  by  a  rollcall  vote,  for  a 
specific  excess  of  outlays  over  receipts  or 
over  19  percent  of  the  Nation's  gross  national 
product. 

Sec.  4  Total  receipts  shall  include  all  re- 
ceipts of  the  United  States  except  those  de- 
rived from  borrowing  and  total  outlays  shall 
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include  all  outlays  of  the  United  States  ex- 
cept those  for  the  repayment  of  debt  prin- 
cipal. 

•Sec  5.  The  President  shall   have  power, 
when  any  Bill,  including  any  vote,  resolu 
tion.  or  order,  which  contains  any   item  of 
spending  authority.  Is  presented  to  him  pur- 
suant to  section  7  Article  I  of  this  Constitu 
tion.  to  separately  approve,  reduce,  or  dis- 
approve any  provision,  or  part  of  any  provi 
slon,  contained  therein. 

■When  the  President  exercises  this  power, 
he  shall  signify  in  writing  such  portions  of 
the  Bill  he  has  approved  and  which  portions 
he  has  reduced.  These  portions,  to  the  extent 
not  reduced,  shall  then  become  a  law.  The 
President  shall  return  with  his  objections 
any  disapproved  or  reduced  portions  of  a  Bill 
to  the  House  in  which  the  Bill  originated. 
The  Congress  shall  separately  reconsider 
each  such  returned  portion  of  the  Bill  in  the 
manner  prescribed  for  di.sapproved  Bills  in 
section  7  of  Article  I  of  this  Constitution. 
Any  portion  of  a  Bill  which  shall  not  have 
been  returned  or  approved  by  the  President 
within  10  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it 
shall  have  been  presented  to  him  shall  be- 
come a  law,  unless  the  Congiess  by  their  ad- 
journment prevent  its  return,  in  which  case 
it  shall  not  become  a  law. 

•Sec.  6.  Items  of  spending  authority  are 
those  portions  of  a  Bill  that  appropriate 
money  from  the  Treasury  or  that  otherwise 
authorize  or  limit  the  withdrawal  or  obliga- 
tion of  money  from  the  Treasury.  Such  items 
shall  include,  without  being  limited  to. 
Items  of  appropriations,  spending  authoriza- 
tions, authority  to  borrow  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  or  otherwise, 
dedications  of  revenues,  entitlements,  uses 
of  assets,  insurance,  guarantees  of  borrow- 
ing, and  any  authority  to  Incur  obligations. 

•■Sec.  7.  Sections  1.  2.  3.  and  4  of  this  arti- 
cle shall  apply  to  the  third  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  its  ratification  and  to  subsequent 
fiscal  years,  but  not  to  fiscal  years  beginning 
before  October  1,  1996.  Sections  5  and  6  of  this 
article  shall  take  effect  upon  ratification  of 
this  article 
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TO  SOUTH  MIAMI 
NURSE.S 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.-^ 
'I'ui-sdai/.  Junv  9.  199.' 

Ms  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  out- 
standing performance  of  a  group  of  nurses  at 
South  Miami  Hospital  Among  the  hundreds  of 
dedicated  and  professional  nurses  at  South 
Miami.  1 1  were  chosen  by  doctors,  hospital 
staff  members,  and  fellow  nurses  to  be  hon- 
ored as  "Nurses  of  the  Year." 

Lynda  Liptok,  who  has  been  a  nurse  and 
nurse  supervisor  for  20  years,  and  currently 
supervises  nurses  in  four  departments  of  the 
hospital,  was  selected  as  the  oustanding 
nurse  manager  of  the  year  Juana  Roberts, 
who  has  worked  with  AIDS  patients  for  over  2 
years,  received  an  award  for  outstanding  med- 
ical-surgical nurse  Linda  Campbell  was 
named  outstanding  ambulatory  surgery  nurse 
and  Eric  Estape  received  the  award  tor  out- 
standing graduate  nurse.  Nita  Thompson  was 
named  outstanding  preceptor,  for  her  work  in 
training  new  nurses.  Brenda  Woods  was  the 
outstanding  licensed  practical  nurse,   Patricia 
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Pyke  received  a  plaque  naming  her  outstand- 
ing special  services  nurse  and  Ellen  Papaianni 
was  selected  outstanding  surgical  service 
nurse.  Patricia  Rogers  received  the  award  for 
oustanding  maternal-child  nurse.  Jean  Tears 
tor  outstanding  critical  care,  and  Edith  Jane 
Vega  for  outstanding  casual  nurse. 

The  Miami  Herald  published  an  article  about 
these  outstanding  nurses,  which  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  RECORD; 

H,ATs  Ok--  to  Hosi'it.m.'s  Si  tlk  Nlkses 
(By  Miriam  Pereirai 

For  20  years,  Lynda  Liptok  has  cared  for 
the  sick  and  supervised  other  nurses  and 
medical  workers. 

This  month,  her  fellow  nurses  at  South 
Miami  Hospital  thanked  her  by  naming  her 
the  outstanding  nurse  manager  for  super- 
vising some  50  staff  members  in  four  depart- 
ments at  the  hospital.  She  was  one  of  11 
nurses  honored  as  South  Miami  '•Nurses  of 
the  'i'ear"  this  month  as  part  of  National 
Nur.ses'  Week, 

■I  was  overwhelmed. ■■  said  Liptok.  who 
lives  in  Kendall.  ■'I  could  not  think  of  any- 
thing else  that  I'd  rather  do  than  be  a  nurse 
manager," 

More  than  200  nurses,  who  make  up  more 
than  half  of  South  Miami's  staff,  were  nomi- 
nated for  the  first-time  awards  by  doctors 
and  other  employees. 

Winners  received  plaques  that  will  be 
placed  in  their  work  areas  and  were  photo- 
graphed lor  a  display  in  the  hospital  lobby, 

■■It  was  the  greatest  thing, ■■  said  Juana 
Roberts,  of  North  Miami,  who  received  an 
award  for  outstanding  medical-surgica! 
nurse.  Roberts  has  worked  with  HIV  patients 
for  2';-  years.  'I  didn't  know  so  many  people 
knew  how  hard  I  worked  here." 

Along  with  Liptok  and  Roberts,  the  other 
winners  honored  at  the  May  6  Nursing  Week 
ceremony  were 

Nita  Thompson,  of  the  Redland.  named 
outstanding  preceptor  for  being  a  mentor  for 
new  nurses. 

Brenda  Woods,  of  Coconut  Grove,  named 
outstanding  luen.sed  practical  nurse. 

Patricia  Pyke.  of  South  Miami,  named  out- 
standing special  .services  nurse. 

Edith  Jane  Vega,  of  Corai  Gables,  named 
outstanding  casual  nurse. 

Jean  Tears,  of  Kendall,  named  outstanding 
critical  care  nurse. 

Patricia  Rogers,  of  Whisper  Pines,  named 
outstanding  maternal-child  nurse. 

Ellen  Papaianni,  of  Perrine,  named  out- 
standing surgical  service  nui^se. 

Erii  Estape,  of  West  Dade,  named  out- 
standing graduate  nurse. 

Linda  Campbell,  of  South  Dade,  named 
outstanding  ambulatory  surgery  nurse. 

The  hospital  also  recognized  staff  members 
who  do  community  work  through  its  Clinical 
Ladder  program,  nurses  who  recently  fin- 
ished their  bachelor^s  and  ma.ster's  degrees, 
and  nurses  who  have  received  national  cer- 
tifications in  their  area  of  specialty.  In  all, 
90  employees  weie  honorecl. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  commend  the  work  of  this 
group  of  dedicated  professionals 


TRIBUTE  TO  MONSIGNOR  FRANCIS 
E,  HORRIGAN 
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M.  Hanley,  stood  here  to  ask  his  colleagues 
that  their  best  wishes  be  exterxled  to  Mon- 
signor  Francis  E  Horrigan,  who  at  that  time 
was  celebrating  50  years  of  service  as  a 
priest.  It  IS  my  remarkable  privilege  today  to 
make  the  same  request  of  my  colleagues.  t>e- 
cause  this  week  Monsignor  Horrigan  cele- 
brates 70  years  of  dedicated  service  to  God 
and  church. 

Long  regarded  in  Syracuse  as  Pastor  ot  the 
Valley,  Francis  Horrigan  was  born  Novemtjer 
11.1 898,  in  Syracuse,  He  attended  Syracuse 
University.  St  Bonaventure  College,  and  Our 
Lady  of  Angels  Seminary,  Niagara  University' 
He  was  ordained  June  10,  1922 

In  1944.  Father  Horrigan  was  named  pastor 
of  St,  James  Church,  Syracuse,  and  retired 
from  that  beloved  parish  in  July  1974  after  32 
years 

He  has  touched  so  many  lives  m  70  years 
of  helping  people — he  has  tieen  a  leader  in 
the  Valley/Nedrow  community  and  has  always 
shown  his  kindly  interest  in  all  the  people  who 
live  in  that  part  of  the  city.  He  was  instrumen- 
tal, for  instance,  in  the  development  of  an  ecu- 
menical movement  in  the  valley  In  fact,  he  is 
instrumental  in  sponsoring  a  projected  series 
on  the  various  religions  to  be  held  at  different 
churches. 

Father  Horrigan  was  elevated  to  monsignor 
on  December  2i,  1971  He  remains  alert  and 
celebrates  mass  every  day  at  St.  James  Truly 
there  has  not  been  a  more  devoted  servant  ot 
God  on  Earth,  nor  has  there  been  a  more  car- 
ing individual 

In  the  words  of  the  present  pastor  of  St 
James  Church,  Father  James  Qumn,  "Morv 
signor  Horrigan  is  an  extraordinary  man  in  a 
very  simple  way," 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  m 
congratulating  Monsignor  Horrigan.  who  has 
done  what  public  servants  yearn  to  do.  and 
more.  He  has  helped  people.  And  now  we 
thank  him 


THE  EXCHANGE  CLUB  OE  YON- 
KERS  HONORS  IRWIN  WOLF.'^^ON 


HON.  JAMES  T.  WALSH 

iiF  -NKW    Vi^KK 
:.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKKSENTATIVES 

Tucsdup.  June  9.  1992 
Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  20  years  ago  the 
member  from  Central  New  York,  Hon.  James 


HON.  NITA  M.  LOWIY 

l)K  NKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .^VTIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1992 

Mrs,  LOWEY  ot  New  York.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  join  the  Exchange  Club  of  Yon- 
kers  as  they  honor  their  past  president,  In/vin 
M.  Wolfson.  We  pay  tribute  to  this  special  man 
for  his  years  of  dedicated  service  to  his  coun- 
try, our  community,  and  to  the  many  organiza- 
tions with  which  he  has  been  affiliated  over 
the  years. 

irwin  Wolfson  is  one  of  those  individuals 
who  has  built  his  life  around  using  his  many 
skills  and  talents  on  t)ehalf  of  others  irxJeed 
we  are  all  indebted  to  him  for  his  contributions 
to  many  irrportant  organizations.  He  has 
served  on  the  boards  of  Temple-Emanual  and 
of  the  Willows  Condominium,  and  was  a 
founder  of  the  Crestwood  Lake  Tenants  Asso- 
ciation. He  IS  also  a  member  of  the  American 
Legion,  the  Knights  ot  Pythius.  the  Better 
Business  Bureau,  the  Chamber  ot  Commerce, 
the  American  Association  for  Secure  Planning, 
and  the   National  Federation  of   Independent 
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Businesses.  All  of  these  involvements  point  to 
his  commitment  to  ensuring  a  better  quality  o( 
lite  tor  the  citi^rens  o(  his  community  and  for  its 
economic  Detterment 

Irwin  Wolfson's  participation  in  the  Ex- 
change Club  of  Yonkers  has  been  exemplary 
of  his  selflessness  and  of  his  commitment  to 
building  a  better  future  The  pnde  he  teels  lor 
the  Exchange  Club  is  evident  throughout  his 
work  Not  only  has  he  served  on  most  of  the 
clubs  committees,  but  he  has  also  chaired 
many  of  ihem  As  memt>ers  of  Ihe  Exchange 
Club  have  observed  his  commitment,  they 
tiaje  placed  him  m  leadership  positions  inciud- 
inq  the  orqanization's  presidency- 

As  the  Exchange  Club  of  Yonkers  honors 
Irwin  Wolfson,  we  recognize  not  only  his  com- 
mitment, but  that  of  the  clubs  other  memt)ers. 
to  community  service  Our  lives  are  made  rich- 
er by  those  who  look  beyond  themselves  and 
use  their  talents  and  energies  on  behalt  of 
others  Irwm  Woltson  exemplifies  this  desire  to 
make  a  difference  in  peoples  lives,  Ivir 
Speaker,  and  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  |Oin 
the  Exchange  Club  ot  Yonkers  as  they  recog- 
nize him  for  his  contributions  I  know  that  my 
colleagues  jom  me  in  wishing  him  well  as  he 
continues  to  serve  the  Exchange  Club  and  the 
entire  community 


CAROL  KATZMAN  -EXEMPLARY 
EDUCATOR 


HON.  MEL  LEMVE 

I'h    I    -MlM'KNl^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPKESENTATJVES 
Tuesday.  June  9.  1992 

Mr,  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  in  honor  of  the  career  ot  one  of 
the  most  dedicated  educators  I  have  ever 
known.  Carol  S  Katzman  On  June  30.  1992. 
Carol  will  leave  the  position  of  assistant  super- 
intendent for  the  Beverly  Hills  Unified  School 
District  after  a  30  year  career  devoted  to  the 
education  ot  our  children 

Ms  Katzman  has  contributed  a  tremendous 
amount  of  time  and  energy  to  ensuring  that  all 
of  our  children  receive  a  quality  education  m 
a  healthy  environment  A  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley.  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  and  California  State 
University  at  Northndqe.  Ms  Katzman  has 
played  a  critical  role  m  guiding  the  Beverly 
Hills  School  District  through  a  lime  of  unprece- 
dented change  m  the  field  ot  public  instruction 
As  a  consultant  to  the  California  Department 
ot  Education.  t,tie  coordinated  the  "Healthy 
Kids.  Healthy  (."dlitornia."  and  Drugs,  Alcohol. 
Tobacco  Education  (DATE]  Program,  was  con- 
tributing editor  of  the  premier  issue  of  "Healthy 
Kids.  Healthy  Calilomia"  magazine,  and  was 
the  liaison  to  the  tobacco  coalition  regarding 
proposition  99  The  Beverly  Hills  Unified 
School  Distnct  has  benefited  from  Ms 
Katzman's  talents  since  1961.  when  she  t)e- 
came  an  elementary  school  teacher  Since 
then  she  has  coordinated  the  district's  school 
improvement  program  and  was  director  of 
educational  services  from  1982  to  1987  Ms. 
Katzman  s  last  position  with  the  Beverly  Hills 
Unified  School  District  was  as  assistant  super- 
intendent ot  educational  services  tor  grades 
kinderqarti'ii  through  12th 


I-XIFNSIONS  OI     KI  MARKS 

Ms  Katzman  has  served  the  education 
community  m  several  other  important  positions 
as  well  as  a  member  of  the  California  Curncu- 
lum  Commission,  advisory  to  the  State  board 
of  education,  and  as  a  member  of  the  State 
task  force  on  standards  for  effective  schools 
Ms  Katzmans  talent  and  dedication  have  thus 
benefited  not  |ust  one  fortunate  school  district, 
but  the  entire  State  ot  California  I,  therefore, 
ask  my  colleagues  m  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  join  with  me  and  congratulate  Ms. 
Carol  S  Katzman  on  an  illustrious  and  accom- 
plished career  in  education 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HARTFORD 
ELEMENTARY  DARE  CLASS 

HON.  J.\MES  \.  TR.\nC.ANT,  JR. 

I'K  UlllU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  9.  1992 

Mr  TRAFICANT  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  here 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  fifth  grade  class  at 
Hartford  Elementary  School  in  my  I7th  District 
of  Ohio  These  young  citizens  recently  com- 
pleted the  DARE  Program  with  a  graduation 
night  with  skits  and  certificates  of  completion. 

As  you  know.  Mr  Speaker,  the  DARE  Pro- 
gram was  started  in  Los  Angeles,  CA  in  1983. 
It  was  brought  to  Ohio  by  then  Ohio  Attorney 
General  Anthony  Celebrezze  in  1988  Sgt 
P.G  Eckenrode  was  the  first  to  be  framed  as 
a  DARE  officer  in  Trumbull  County  To  date. 
2.100  students  have  been  trained  in  DARE  in 
Trumbull  County  Schools 

Mr  Speaker,  men  like  Sergeant  Eckenrode 
need  to  be  recognized  lor  the  work  that  they 
do  educating  our  Nations  children  atxiut  the 
perils  of  drugs  and  narcotics  The  evils  of  nar- 
cotics are  everywhere  and  without  educators 
and  programs  like  DARE,  this  country  would 
be  in  big  trouble 


.^AVR  li  \i5 


CORPUS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

.  ■)■   lAi.il  "K.s:  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEHRESENTATIVES 

Tucidai/.  June  9.  1992 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California  Mr  Speaker, 
once  again  the  Supreme  Court  has  threatened 
the  existence  of  habeas  corpus  This  New 
York  Times  editorial  focuses  on  the  Court's 
most  recent  decision  in  Keeney  v  Tamayo- 
Reyes  The  Court  dramatically  restricted  the 
cases  where  a  prisoner  may  have  an  evi- 
dentiary hearing  in  the  Federal  courts  In 
many  cases,  the  prisoner  will  have  no  chance 
to  show  the  facts  supporting  his  or  her  con- 
stitutional claim  Thus,  while  the  claim  may  be 
valid,  the  prisoner  will  not  be  allowed  to 
present  it  I  call  the  Members'  attention  to  the 
Court's  holding  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
protect  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  by  support- 
ing the  habeas  provision  m  H  R  3371.  the 
crime  bill  conference  report 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  May  7,  1992) 

Now  IT'.S  THK  BlSH  COLKT 

Clarence  Thomas  and  David  Sout.er,  the 
two  Supreme  Court  Ju.stices  appointed  by 
President  Bush,  have  just  made  moderates  of 
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Sandra  Day  O  Connor  and  Anthony  Kennedy, 
two  Reat^an  appointees.  The  newest  Justices 
tipped  the  lialame  In  a  5-to-4  deiislon  strip- 
ping' another  right  of  access  to  the  Federal 
lourts  for  prisoners  who  believe  their  rights 
h;ive  tieen  denied. 

Justices  O  Connor  and  Kennedy,  who  had 
i>een  part  of  Chief  .Justice  William 
Rehnquists  wreckinR  crew  in  earlier  cases 
involvinif  stiite  prison  inmates,  felt  com- 
pelled to  file  dissentin^r  opinions.  They 
charKcd.  rik'htly.  that  the  Court  had  carried 
itjs  deconstructlon  too  far. 

If  politics  were  all  that  mattered,  the  deci- 
sion in  Keeney  v.  Tamayo-Reyes  would  be  an 
achievement  for  the  Administration:  another 
payment  on  Mr.  Bush's  pledge  to  remake  the 
Federal  judiciary  and  crack  down  on  (.rimi- 
nals.  But  since  justice  and  craftsmanship 
also  matter,  the  case  is  an  embarrassment. 
It  should  emt)arrass  even  Mr  Bush,  who 
Ix)ast8  that  he  appoints  only  justices  who 
don't  "le(Cl.<late  from  the  bench.  " 

Jose  Tamayo-Reyes.  a  Cuban  refugee  who 
speaks  little  English,  was  accused  of  a  bar- 
room murder  He  pleaded  to  manslaughter 
but  later  contended  that  garbled  trans- 
liitions  misinformed  him  about  the  charge 
and  led  him  to  think  he  was  agreeing  to 
st^nd  trial.  A  Federal  appeals  court  said  he 
WHS  entitled  to  a  Federal  court  hearing  not 
limited  to  the  evidence  his  apparently  neg- 
ligent attorney  had  offered  in  Oregon's  state 
courts.  That  accorded  with  a  1963  Supreme 
Court  decision  Congress  adopted  when  it 
amended  the  hatieas  corpus  law  in  1966 

Monday's  ruling  overturns  the  1963  prete- 
•lent  and  holds  that  the  defendant,  while  en- 
titled to  a  day  in  Federal  court,  is  stuck 
with  his  lawyer's  inadequate  evidence. 

Justice  Byron  White's  opinion  is  full  of 
reasons  Congress  might  want  to  deny  Mr. 
Tamayo-Reyes  the  kind  of  hearing  he 
seeks  but  gives  no  comprehensible  reason 
for  not  al)iding  by  Congress's  1966  Judgment. 
Justice  White,  the  Chief  Justice.  Justice 
.\ntonin  Scalia  and  the  Bush  appointees  are 
legislating  from  the  bench. 

This  sorry  case  holds  many  lessons.  De- 
spite their  dissents.  Justices  O  Connor  and 
Kennedy  must  bear  the  burden  of  earlier 
votes  that  weakened  habeas  ( orpus  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  latest  excess  of  Judi- 
cial activism.  Congress  needs  to  assert  its 
constitutional  function  and  legislate  fair  ha- 
beas rules  so  clearly  that  the  Court  cannot 
misinterpret  them. 

For  the  Senate,  the  lesson  Is  to  stop  con- 
firming the  Administration's  nominees  on 
the  assumption  that  the  White  House  will 
eventual Iv  get  Its  way;  and  to  press  hard  for 
justices  with  proven  respect  for  judRlng.  for 
Congress  and  for  'h'>  !'^i".-!:it ive  process. 


PERSONAL  KXl'LA NATION 
TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  8.  OORSKI 


HON.  \\1LU.\.M  D.  FORD 

UK  m;chic.,\.s 
I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1992 

Mr  FORD  of  Michigan  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  retirement  of  a  close  personal  friend  and 
dedicated  public  servant  Robert  S  Gorski,  the 
director  of  parks  and  recreation  for  the  citv  of 
Taylor.  Ml.  is  retiring  at  the  end  of  the  month 
after  nearly  two  decades  of  outstanding  serv- 
ice and  accomplishment  tor  the  people  ot  Tay- 
lor and  all  ot  southeast  Michigan 
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Bob  Gorski  and  his  family  moved  to  Taylor 
Township  in  1961  While  attending  college. 
Bob  became  a  supervisor  within  the  recreation 
department,  and  worked  there  seasonally.  Bob 
later  played  semi-professional  baseball  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Pirates  organization 

From  1969  until  1973.  Bob  taught  in  the 
Taylor  School  Distnct.  at  John  F.  Kennedy 
High  School,  where  he  served  as  director  of 
the  mass  communications  department,  as  a 
football  and  baseball  coach,  and  was  active  in 
the  Taylor  Federation  of  Teachers 

In  1973,  Taylor  Mayor  Richard  Marshall 
asked  Bob  to  join  his  staff  as  director  of  the 
department  of  parks  and  recreation  Bob  guid- 
ed the  young  department  through  its  formative 
years 

During  his  tenure  as  director,  the  depart- 
ment has  changed  from  one  that  only  oper- 
ated seasonally,  to  one  that  has  dealt  with 
Over  S5  million  m  Federal  and  State  moneys, 
and  achieved  State  and  national  recognition 
(or  their  innovative  programs.  Under  his  watch, 
the  Taylor  Department  ol  Parks  and  Recre- 
ation has  installed  new  soccer  fields,  con- 
structed a  new  recreation  center,  a  golf 
course,  a  new  playground  program  for  area 
children,  and  sponsored  State-recognized  ath- 
letic programs  in  swimming  and  elementary 
basketball,  as  well  as  countless  other  pro- 
grams that  have  directly  impacted  the  quality 
of  life  of  every  citizen  in  Taylor. 

While  Bob  Gorski's  many  professional  ac- 
complishments are  well-known,  his  incredible 
personal  commitment  is  something  that  has 
been  less  well-publicized.  For  18'.-  years  Bob 
Gorski  lias  given  his  all  to  the  community,  not 
only  on  the  job  but  in  his  free  time  as  well 
Whether  it  was  participating  in  lectures  for 
drug  rehabilitation  programs,  acting  as  a  )udge 
tor  community  science  fairs,  lending  his  pro 
(essional  expertise  to  neighboring  communities 
as  a  consultant,  or  acting  as  chairman  and  or- 
ganizer for  numerous  community  festivals. 
Bob  Gorski  has  been  a  force  for  positive 
change  m  the  southeast  Michigan  area.  What- 
ever the  request.  Bob  has  been  there  tor  his 
neighbors  time  and  again 

I  have  known  Bob  Gorski  tor  many  years 
The  work  that  he  has  accomplished  m  our 
community  is  a  credit  to  him,  and  an  inspira- 
tion tor  all  of  us  who  are  involved  m  public 
service  I  take  great  pride  m  calling  Bob  a 
friend,  and  in  wishing  him  and  his  lovely  wile. 
Judi.  and  his  children.  Brad  and  Laura,  my 
most  sincere  best  wishes  on  all  ot  his  future 
endeavors 
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alike  as  thie  authority  on  a  diverse  array  of  Air 
Force  programs  and  issues.  He  has  tjeen  a 
natural,  whose  wit,  jharm,  and  intelligence 
have  represented  the  Air  Force  in  outstanding 
fashion.  During  the  past  3  years,  his  assist- 
ance was  routinely  sought  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  their  staff 
alike  in  conducting  briefings  and  writing  floor 
speeches  on  a  wide  vanety  of  national  secu- 
rity issues.  Jeff's  sound  judgment  and  keen 
sense  of  priority,  are  trusted  attributes  that 
have  greatly  benefited  Congress  and  the  US 
Air  Force  alike.  Having  personally  traveled 
with  Lieutenant  Colonel  McChesney  on  many 
congressional  delegation  trips,  he  has  always 
been  the  military  escort  of  choice.  No  one  has 
had  a  better  feel  for  the  congressional  pulse 
He  was  brilliant  in  planning,  organizing,  and 
executing  congressional  delegation  trips  to  vir- 
tually every  corner  of  the  Earth  Jeff's  effec- 
tiveness IS  legendary  on  Capitol  Hill  for  his 
credibility  as  a  Department  of  Defense  and  Air 
Force  spokesman.  His  3  years  in  the  House 
Air  Force  Liaison  Office,  and  the  good  will  he 
established,  will  continue  to  provide  positive 
results  tor  the  Air  Force  for  years  to  come.  It 
has  t)een  my  extreme  pleasure  to  have 
worked  and  traveled  with  Jeff  McChesney.  He 
has  served  with  great  distinction  and  has 
earned  our  respect  and  gratitude  for  his  many 
contributions  to  our  Nation's  defense.  My  col- 
leagues and  I  bid  Lt.  Col.  Jeffrey  A. 
McChesney  a  fond  farewell  and  wish  he  and 
his  family  the  very  best  and  continued  success 
as  he  t)egins  his  next  assignment  as  a  Har- 
vard national  security  research  fellow  in  Cam- 
bridge. MA 


TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  C()L  . JEFFREY  A 
McCHE.sNKY 

HON.  \V1LLL\.M  L  DICKINSON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiu'sduh.  June  9.  1992 

Mr  DICKINSON  Mr,  Speaker.  I  nse  today 
to  recognize  Lt  Col,  Jeffrey  Alan  McChesney 
for  his  distinguished  and  exemplary  service  to 
tfie  US-  Air  Force  and  this  great  Nation  as  the 
Deputy  Chief  ol  the  House  Legislative  Liaison 
Office  from  July  28.  1989.  through  June  24. 
1992  In  this  capacity.  Jeff  quickly  established 
a  solid  reputation  with  Members  and  staffers 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  congfiafulating  the  International 
Academy  of  Sport»  Vision  for  its  outstanding 
work  over  the  years  in  the  field  of  sports  medi- 
cine, and  for  succeeding  to  reach  its  mission 
statement:  Maximize  visual  pertormarrce.  mini- 
mize eye  injuries 


TRIBUTE  TO  THK  INTERNATIONAL 
ACADEMY  OF  SPORTS  VISION 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GULKS 

tn   FK.\NSVL\  ANi.=i 
I.V  THK  HOL'SE  OF  KEPKESKNT.^TIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1992 
Mr    GEKAS.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the   International   Academy  of 
Sports  Vision,  as  it  holds  its  ninth  annual  con- 
ference and  exhibition  in  Hershey.  PA 

The  academy,  which  is  based  m  Harnsburg. 
PA.  IS  dedicated  to  promoting  education,  re- 
search ana  development  of  the  necessary 
technology  and  service  to  ensure  excellent  v- 
sion,  superior  visual  skills,  and  adequate  eye 
protection  for  athletes  in  all  sports.  Founded 
by  A  I  Garner.  OD  .  in  1984.  the  academy 
has  established  affiliations  with  the  National 
Athletic  Trainers  Association,  the  U  S  Sports 
Academy,  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Di- 
rectors Association,  and  the  National  Youth 
Sports  Coaches  Association,  to  help  further  its 
goals  of  protecting  the  vision  of  our  athletes 
The  theme  of  the  academy's  conference  is 
"Sportsvision  '92."  It  will  feature  the  kickoff  of 
a  program  entitled  "Operation  Youth  Sports," 
The  goal  is  to  promote  good  vision  and  proper 
eye  protection  tor  athletes  8  to  14  years  old 
"Operation  Youth  Sports"  hopes  to  provide 
on-the-field  testing  of  visual  acuity  of  20  mil- 
lion athletes  by  more  than  20.000  of  their 
coaches.  Many  of  these  athletes  drop  out  of 
sports  because  of  inadequate  vision;  through 
this  ambitious  program,  maybe  that  can  be 
prevented. 


THE  lOOTH  YEAR  OF  SERVICE  THE 
ARGUS  PRESS  DAILY  NEWS- 
PAPER HAS  GIVEN  THE  CITIZENS 
OF  SHIAWASSEE  COUNTY 


HON.  DAVI  CAMP 

OF  Sr.CHlC.KS 
I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPKKSENT.'\TIVES 

Tuesduh.  June  9.  1992 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  m  trib- 
ute to  the  Argus  Press  daily  newspaper  which 
has  served  residents  m  the  Shiawassee  Coun- 
ty community  of  Michigan  for  lOO  years 

It  IS  with  heartfelt  appreciation  we  celebrate 
the  lOOth  year  of  service  the  Argus  Press  has 
given  its  readers.  It  is  a  special  day  indeed  to 
recognize  the  contributions  this  newspaper 
has  given  to  the  people  it  serves  Many  often 
think  of  newspapers,  as  just  that,  paper  with 
printed  words.  But  they  are  so  much  more 

Newspapers,  like  the  Argus  Press  are  a  his- 
tory of  our  daily  lives.  They  explain  who  we 
are  and  what  we  do — favorable  or  unfavor- 
able. They  are  thoughttul.  provocative,  and  in- 
formative, providing  readers  with  news,  opin- 
ions, and  ideas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Memtjer  ot  the  House  of 
Representatives  sworn  to  protect  the  freedoms 
granted  by  our  constitution.  I  am  proud  the 
Argus  Press  has  been  a  tine  example  of  our 
first  amendment.  Our  country  is  nourished  by 
the  pursuit  of  ideas  and  the  freedom  of 
speech  This  newspaper  organization,  it's  peo- 
ple and  the  citizens  it  serves  can  all  take  cred- 
it for  the  Argus  Press  being  here  with  us 
today.  I,  along  with  area  residents,  loof  for- 
ward to  Its  next  100  years 


THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  NEW 
VAN  H.   PRIEST  AUDITORIUM 

HON.  fHANK  HORTON 

OF  NEW  VfikK 
I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^^ENTATIVES 

Tue.^dap.  Jioie  9.  1992 
Mr  HORTON  Mr  Speaker,  i  rise  about  the 
dedication  ot  the  new  Van  H  Pnest  Audito- 
rium which  IS  located  on  the  campus  of  North 
Florida  Junior  College  in  Madison,  FL  The 
new  auditorium  is  to  be  dedicated  today.  June 
9,  1992. 

Van  H  Priest  was  the  chairman  of  the 
txjard  of  trustees  when  North  Florida  Junior 
College  was  founded  in  i958,  A  prominent 
businessman  who  owned  a  chain  of  variety 
stores  in  northern  Fionda.  Van  H,  Pnest  saw 
the  value  of  higher  education  and  con- 
sequently played  an  instrumental  role  m  estat>- 
iishing  the  college  Because  of  his  efforts, 
thousands  of  area  residents  have  had  access 
to  higher  education  which  has  benefited  the 
entire  community.  It  is  truly  fitting  that  the  col- 
lege name  its  new  auditorium  in  his  honor  in 
light  of  his  trailblazing  efforts. 
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This  new  lacihty  repiact-s  Ifie  original  Van  H 
Priest  auditonurTi  which  was  destroyed  by  a 
tornado  The  new  facility  is  expected  to  pro 
vide  a  torum  for  a  variety  of  cultural  events  on 
the  campus  ot  North  Florida  Junior  College 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute 
North  Florida  Junior  College  and  the  Priest 
family  tor  their  continuing  efforts  to  serve  the 
cultural  needs  ot  the  Madison  area  Students 
and  area  residents  will  be  able  to  en|oy  the 
new  auditorium  tor  years  to  come 


uk    mist    work    now    to    taki; 
steps    that    will    i'kkskkvk 
our    plankt    for    our    chil 
drp:n 

HON.  MCHOIAS  MWROILB 

..r    VIA.->oAi_  HI.  .^Kr;:-. 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  HEPKE.SKNTAT1VE.S 
Tuesday.  June  9.  1992 

Mr  MAVHOULES.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  commend  the  ettorts  ot  the  international 
community  at  the  upcoming  U  N  Earth  summit 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  This  Conference  will  be  the 
largest  assembly  ot  world  leaders  brought  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our  envi- 
ronmental heritage, 

I  am  pleased  to  see  ttiat  after  much  delib- 
eration, President  Bush,  decided  to  attend  the 
Rio  Conference  He  will  join  other  world  lead- 
ers that  include  German  Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl.  British  Prime  Minister  John  Ma|or,  and 
Japanese  Prime  Minister  Knchi  Miya/awa  The 
fact  that  these  heads  of  state  have  decided  to 
place  the  Earth's  environmental  tuturf-  m  ttie 
spotlight  provides  great  potential  tor  positive 
change  in  setting  an  international  environ- 
mental policy 

Mr  Speaker,  we  must  urge  President  Bush 
to  be  a  leader  m  the  negotiating  process,  but 
also  encourage  him  to  cooperate  with  the 
needs  of  other  industrialized  nations  and  de- 
veloping nations  The  United  Stales  must  be 
cognizant  of  the  need  to  reduce  our  use  of 
natural  resources  and  our  production  of  car- 
tx)n  monoxide  We  must  work  now  to  take 
Steps  that  will  preserve  our  planet  for  our  chil- 
dren. 

The  last  worldwide  effort  to  benefit  the  envi- 
ronment was  held  in  1972  in  Stockholm,  Swe- 
den Since  then,  we  have  continued  our  reck- 
less and  haphazard  course  ot  rapid  develop- 
ment and  environmental  destruction  In  the 
past,  environmental  issues  were  over- 
shadowed by  the  Iron  Curtain  and  the  last 
Earth  summit  was  no  exception  Only  recently 
have  environmental  issues  gamed  the  promi- 
nence of  the  world  stage,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  United  Slates  has  made  environ- 
mental issues  a  priority  at  this  most  opportune 
time  Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  call 
on  President  Bush  to  make  the  choices  that 
will  reflect  the  needs  ot  the  future  and  make 
sure  that  our  representation  at  the  Rio  summit 
IS  not  a  symbolic  gesture  on  our  part,  but  a 
gesture  ot  commitment  to  the  future 
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scip:ncf:  ihu  tion 

HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN.  JR. 

or  C^LIFOR.MA 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVE.S 

Tursdau    Jime9    199: 

Mr  BROWN  Mr  Speaker,  ttiere  is  an  in- 
creasing consensus  among  our  public  and  pri- 
vate leaders  that  America  must  actively  rein- 
vest to  regain  and  assure  our  Nations  pros- 
perity This  consensus  is  reflected  m  a  grow- 
ing agreement  in  txith  Houses  ot  Congress 
and  the  administration  that  the  health  of  our 
scientific  and  technological  enterprise  is  critical 
to  economic  qrowth  and  to  international  com 
petitiveness 

This  convergence  m  policy  goals  and  the 
active  role  taken  by  Congress  is  well  summa- 
rized in  an  article  titled  "Science  F  nction," 
which  was  published  in  the  May  4.  i992.  issue 
of  Industry  Week  Highlighted  in  the  article  are 
needed  actions  that  include  increasing  our  in- 
vestment in  R&D  that  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  civilian  economy,  greater  support  for  tech- 
nology base,  generic  areas  ot  research,  en- 
hanced technology  transfer  to  small  and  me- 
dium sized  business  through  mechanisms 
such  as  the  Manufacturing  Technology  Cen 
ters  of  the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology,  nurturing  critical  technologies. 
and  an  expansion  of  cooperative  R&D  ven- 
tures, particularly  those  that  will  laefter  tap  the 
wealth  ot  expertise  available  in  the  national 
laboratories 

Each  of  these  measures  as  well  as  others 
are  addressed  in  a  comprehensive  economic 
growth  package  that  was  recently  introduced 
to  Congress  titled  the  "American  Technology 
arvj  Competitiveness  Act  o(  1992  (H.R. 
5230)  ■  This  bill  was  lointly  sponsored  by 
many  members  ot  the  Committee  on  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology  which  I  am  honored  to 
Chair,  and  recognizes  that  renewed,  long-term 
growth  tomorrow  will  require  thoughtful  and  di 
rected  investments  today 

I  would  like  to  submit  excerpts  from  this  arti- 
cle for  the  Record 
(Excerpts  from  Industry  Week.  May  4.  1992] 
SciKNCK  Friction 
(By  William  H.  Millen 

Even  thoujrh  trivialities  and  personal  at- 
tacks inevitably  have  entered  this  years 
Presidential  debates,  the  current  election 
campait^n  so  far  has  focused  to  a  ureater  de- 
cree than  in  1988  on  issues  of  actual  public- 
policy  substance.  One  subject,  however,  has 
tjeen  singularly  missing  from  the  campaign 
dialogue.  Candidates  have  been  talking 
around  it.  but  not  about  It  directly.  The 
issue  science  and  technology  policy.  This 
absence  of  discussion  is  unfortunate  because 
the  topic  underlies  two  themes  that  have 
been  In  the  forefront  of  the  campaign  rhet- 
oric— competitiveness  and  economic  growth. 
Moreover.  The  Bush  Administration  has  un- 
dertaken— quietly,  though,  lest  it  be  accused 
of  pursuing  the  ideologic  pejorative  of  'in- 
dustrial policy"— a  variety  of  initiatives  in 
science  and  technology  advancement;  they 
deserve  a  public  airing. 

Coming  at  the  convergence  of  the  recession 
and  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  the  timing 
could  not  be  more  appropriate  for  a  focused 
debate  over  science  and  technology  policy. 
The  economic  downturn  has  brought  a  rec- 
ognition  of  the   link  between   science  tech- 
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nology  and  long-term  job  growth.  Mean- 
while, the  collapse  of  Communism  raises  a 
question  of  the  need  for— indeed,  the  wisdom 
of— the  defen.se-related  R&D  that  has  helped 
fuel  the  nation's  economy,  yet  at  the  same 
time  it  creates  opportunities  to  shift  more 
federal  R&D  spending  directly  to  civilian 
purposes. 

"Yes.  we  are  at  a  policy  crossroads."  de- 
dares  Sen.  Jeff  Bingaman  iD.  N.  Mex  i. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Defense  Industry  & 
Technology  Subcommittee  and  one  of  Con- 
gress' top  thinkers  on  science  and  tech- 
nology policy.  Not  only  is  the  moment  right 
TO  arrive  at  a  consensus  on  the  issue,  he 
stresses,  but  such  a  consensus  is  'absolutely 
imperative. 

"The  factors  that  have  allowed  us  to  be  the 
world's  leader  In  science  and  technology  for 
most  of  this  century— our  strong  univer- 
sities, strong  industrial  base,  strong  govern- 
ment support  of  science  through  defense-re- 
lated activities,  for  example— are  no  longer 
adequate  to  maintain  that  leadership."  he 
says.  "As  a  result,  we've  never  been  forced  to 
confront  the  central  question  of  what  the 
government's  role  should  be  to  keep  Amer- 
ican industry  competitive  in  areas  other 
than  strictly  defense.  Now  we  must." 

Surprisingly,  unlike  many  other  public- 
policy  issues,  a  healthy  consensus  already 
t-xlsts.  At  least  that's  the  belief  of  D.  Alan 
Bromley.  President  Bush's  science  advisor 
and  director  of  the  White  House  Office  of 
Science  &  Technology  Policy  lOSTPi. 

"At  both  ends  of  Pennsylvania  Ave..'  he 
.siiys,  "there's  a  shared  feeling  that  we  seri- 
ously underspend  in  RAD  as  an  investment 
in  our  national  future.  There  is  a  real  sense 
that  science  and  technology  must  play  a 
more  Important  role  if  we  are  to  be  comf)eti- 
tive  internationally.  "  As  evidence  of  the  ex- 
tent of  agreement,  he  points  out  that  despite 
budget-cutting  pressures.  Congress  and  the 
White  House  last  year  boosted  federal  R&D 
spending  by  13'o.  Congress  came  within  1 
100th  of  To  of  appropriating  the  amount  we 
asked  for.  although  the  distribution  was  dif- 
ferent. "  he  says. 

It's  not  as  if  the  U.S.  hasn't  had  a  science 
and  technology  policy.  John  W.  Lyons,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Institute  for 
Standards  &  Technology  iNIST).  formerly 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  points  out 
that  his  agency  has  been  around  for  91  years, 
working  with  industry  the  entire  time. 
"When  Congress  decided  in  the  late  '80s  to  do 
something  about  competitiveness.  It  en- 
larged our  mission.  "  he  says.  "That  was  a 
policy  statement  right  there.  " 

It's  also  not  as  if  Washington  has  been 
scrimping  on  resources  for  science  and  tech- 
nology. The  area  has  been  getting  a  serious 
shove  by  the  government  ever  since  the  So- 
viet Union  beat  an  embarrassed  U.S.  into 
space  with  its  Sputnik  satellite  in  1957.  notes 
Dr.  Lyons.  Indeed,  federal  funding  for  R&D 
has  risen  from  about  $18  billion  in  1960  to 
nearly  $75  billion  today  and  continues  to  ac- 
count for  about  half  of  the  nation's  total 
R&D  spending. 

"The  trouble  is.  "  indicates  Rep.  George 
Brown  (D.  Calif.),  the  respected  chairman  of 
the  House  Science.  Space  &  Technology 
Committee,  "while  we've  moved  with  small 
steps,  the  Japanese  and  Europeans  have 
moved  with  giant  steps.  They  have  a  truly 
coordinated  policy.  We  don't.  And  the  gap  is 
getting  bigger. 

"Over  here  we've  gotten  hung  up  on  t  r  •■ 
term  "industrial  policy."  It  has  gotten  in  t:  ■ 
way  of  progress.  It  has  caused  .some  people  to 
question  whether  we  should  even  have  a 
science  and  technology  policy;  they  think 
It's  the  same  as  industrial  policy." 
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Kep.  Brown  credits  the  Bush  Administra- 
iion.  prodded  by  science  advisor  Bromley,  for 
reversing  the  relative  neglect  the  science 
and  technology  by  President  Reagan.  A 
physicist  who's  believed  to  be  one  of  only 
two  scientists  in  the  House  (Pennsylvania 
Republican  Don  Ritter  is  the  other  i.  he 
praises  the  White  House  for  downplaying  the 
"industrial  policy"  tag  and  getting  things 
accomplished  by  focusing  instead  on  the 
term  ""technology  policy.' 

Particularly  helpful.  Rep.  Brown  says,  was 
Dr.  Bromley's  enunciation  in  September  1990 
of  a  first-ever  "U.S.  Technology  Policy '—a 
document  of  fundamental  principles  that  ba- 
sically avowed  the  Administration's  commit- 
ment to  working  with  the  private  sector  in 
developing  generic  technologies  from  discov- 
ery up  through  the  precompetitlve  stage. 

•'We  don't  believe  in  this  Administration 
that  we  should  move  beyond  that.  "  Dr. 
Bromley  emphasizes.  "Decisions  in  the  mar- 
ket Itself,  we  believe,  should  be  left  to  the 
private  sector  and  market  forces.  That's 
shorthand  for  saying  we  don't  believe  in  in- 
dustrial policy." 

.Some  critics  in  Congress  and  elsewhere 
would  have  the  government  go  further  by 
targeting  aid  to  specific  industrial  sectors  to 
speed  commercialization— in  Washington 
parlance,  "picking  winners  and  losers."  Still. 
the  White  House  st-atement  has  moved 
science  and  technology  policy  off  the  dime. 
"There  has  clearly  been  a  shift  in  the  Ad- 
ministration position."  indicates  Daniel  F. 
Burton  Jr..  executive  vice  president  of  the 
private-sector  Council  on  Competitiveness. 
"It  is  much  more  receptive,  much  more  ag- 
gressive on  science  and  technology  issues." 

This  new  aggressiveness  is  reflected  in  a 
number  of  significant  actions  by  the  White 
House.  Among  them: 

A  BIGGER  BUDGET 

The  White  House's  overall  R&D  funding  re- 
quest of  $76.6  billion  for  fiscal-year  1993  Is  up 
3%  from  this  year's  appropriation,  even 
though  domestic  discretionary  spending  is 
limited  by  the  1990  deficit-reduction  act.  If 
approved  by  Congress,  the  request  for  civil- 
ian R&D  ($30.4  billioni  will  have  risen  43% 
since  Mr.  Bush  took  office;  defense  R&D, 
35%. 

There's  no  better  example  of  the  stepped- 
up  funding  than  the  budget  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  (NSF).  which  makes  re- 
search grants  to  universities  and  individuals. 
As  part  of  its  aim  to  double  the  agency's 
budget  by  1994.  the  Administration  has  asked 
for  an  18%  increase  ito  $3.03  billion)  in  fiscal 
1993. 

A  BEEFED-Ur  NIST 

Of  particular  interest  to  industry,  the  Ad- 
ministration also  has  been  boosting  funding 
for  this  Commerce  Dept.  unit,  requesting  a 
26%  increase  (to  $311  million i  for  it  in  fiscal 
1993.  This  sharply  contrasts  with  Mr.  Bush's 
earlier  years  in  office,  when  he  recommended 
either  no  increases  or  even  cuts  for  the  agen- 
cy. 

One  program  benefiting  from  the  hike  is 
NIST  s  Manufacturing  Technology  Centers. 
which  help  transfer  technology  to  small  and 
:!;edium-size  businesses.  The  federal  portion 
of  the  program's  budget  has  swollen  from  $3 
million  to  $18  million  in  three  years. 

More  significant,  though,  is  NIST's  Ad- 
vanced Technology  Program  (ATPi.  created 
by  Congress  in  1988.  Its  funding  has  risen 
from  $10  million  to  $47  million,  and  Mr.  Bush 
IS  seeking  $63  million  for  it  in  1993.  "Until 
.\TP  was  sanctified  by  the  President  through 
the  technology  policy  statement,  we  weren't 
able    to    fund    it."    observes    Rep.    Brown. 
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"White  House  support  has  made  all  the  dif- 
ference." 

EXPANSION  OF  COOPERATIVE  VENTURES 
Thanks  also  to  the  White  House's  policy 
statement,  says  Rep.  Brown,  ""it's  now  re- 
spectable for  government  agencies  to  col- 
laboi-ate  with  industry."  Extending  the  con- 
cept begun  with  the  creation  in  1987  of 
Sematech  (a  $100  million-a-year  consortium 
of  14  private  firms  and  the  Defense  Dept.  to 
help  the  semiconductor  industry  develop 
manufacturing-process  technology  for  mem- 
ory chips  I.  the  Dept.  of  Energy  last  fall  en- 
tered into  a  similar  venture  with  U.S.  auto- 
makers to  develop  batteries  for  electric  vehi- 
cles. More  such  consortia  may  be  coming. 

In  addition,  formal  Cooperative  Re.'^earch  & 
Development  Agreements— called  CRADAs— 
between  federal  agencies  and  industry  are 
proliferating.  Some  1.698  are  projected  to  be 
in  place  in  1993. 

BETTER  COORDINATION 

After  essentially  lying  dormant  for  some  15 
years,  the  Federal  Coordinating  Council  for 
Science.  Engineering  &  Technology 
iFCCSETi.  an  interagency  group  created  by 
Congress,  has  been  transformed  by  Dr. 
Bromley  into  a  potent  force.  The  panel  his- 
torically had  been  ineffective  because  its 
representatives  from  various  agencies  were 
at  too  low  a  level  to  make  commitments. 
Now.  top-level  administrators  sit  on  the 
council. 

With  its  new  power.  FCCSET  has  under- 
taken "cross-cut"  initiatives— unifying  pol- 
icy in  areas  that  extend  across  the  missions 
of"  more  than  one  agency— in  such  areas  as 
global  climate  change,  mathematics  and 
science  education,  high-performance  com- 
puting and  communications,  biotechnology, 
and  advanced-materials  processing.  Due  next 
year;  an  initiative  on  21st-century  manufac- 
turing. The  council  also  put  together  Presi- 
dent Bush's  1993  budget  request  for  science 
and  technology. 

CREATION  OF  THE  CRITICAL  TECHNOLOGIES 

INSTrXUTE 

Also  mandated  by  Congress,  this  body  was 
set  up  in  1988  to  advise  the  Executive  Branch 
on  which  technologies  should  receive  funding 
priority.  But  the  Bush  Administration  never 
implemented  it;  Dr.  Bromley  feared  that  if 
the  institute  were^a  part  of  OSTP.  as  Con- 
gress decreed,  he  would  lose  his  role  as  "an 
honest  broker"  in  funding  decisions. 

.•\fter  lengthy  negotiations  between  the 
White  House  and  Capitol  Hill,  the  institute 
now  has  been  made  a  pa;t  of  NSF  and  is  run 
by  an  intergovernmental  operating  commit- 
tee chaired  by  Dr.  Bromley.  Another  con- 
cern, potential  conflict-of-interest  problems, 
also  has  been  eased  by  making  private-sector 
repre.^entatives  advisors  to  the  operating 
committee  rather  than  members. 

President  Bu.-^h  has  asked  for  a  $1  million 
boost  (to  more  than  $7  million)  in  1993  fund- 
ing for  the  institute,  which  formally  began 
operations  last  month.  .Although  the  in- 
crease is  modest,  indicates  the  Competitive- 
ness Council's  Mr,  B-arton,  ""it  signals  a  tre- 
mendous shift  in  Administration  policy." 

THE  NATIONAL  TECHNOLOGY  INITIATIVE 

Launched  in  February,  this  effort  aims  to 
"promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  op- 
portunities for  industry  to  commercialize 
new  technology  advances."  primarily  by 
forging  closer  links  between  U.S.  companies 
and  the  federal  government's  700  labora- 
tories. The  Administration  has  ordered  the 
labs,  which  spend  some  $20  billion  a  year  on 
re.search  (much  of  it  military)  and  employ 
35.000  scientists,  to  make  more  of  their  work 
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available  to  the  commercial  sector.  A  series 
of  regional  conferences  is  being  held  to 
spread  the  word  to  firms  about  what  the  labs 
do  and  to  ease  industry  concerns  that  federal 
researchers  wont  be  able  to  change  their 
culture  from  the  bureaucracy  to  the  private 
sector. 

As  impressive  as  all  these  steps  may  be, 
they  don't  go  far  enough  to  suit  many  legis- 
lators on  Capitol  Hill,  especially  key  Demo- 
cratic leaders.  Although  the  White  House 
and  Congress  are  closer  to  consensus  on 
science  and  technology  issues  than  they've 
ever  been,  they  still  part  company  in  a  fun- 
damental way.  observes  Frank  Press,  the 
former  science  advisor  to  President  Carter 
and  now  president  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  "Congress  thinks  the  Adminis- 
tration is  doing  too  little.  "  he  says.  "And 
the  Administration  thinks  Congress  is  doing 
too  much." 

One  outspoken  lawmaker  is  Sen.  Binga- 
man. Despite  what  he  terms  Dr.  Bromley's 
"valiant  efforts."  he  stiU  accuses  the  Admin- 
istration of  "a  lack  of  leadership"  on  science 
and  technology  issues.  "There  is  a  general 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  seriousness  of 
this  set  of  problems  and  the  constructive 
role  that  government  can  play."  he  says.  'In 
some  quarters  of  the  Administration,  there's 
outright  opposition  "  to  a  strong  government 
role. 

Rep.  Brown,  despite  his  acknowledgment  of 
the  White  House"s  changed  attitude,  also 
doesn't  hide  his  desire  for  stronger  measures. 
Unfortunately,  he  complains,  such  action 
"runs  against  the  noninterventionist  grain 
of  some  conservative  Republicans." 


Of  all  the  issues  separating  White  House 
and  Congress  in  science  and  technologj'  pol- 
icy. *  *  *  the  biggest  remains  the  role  of  the 
federal  government— and  specifically  the 
pros  and  cons  of  "Industrial  policy," 

The  emotion  generated  by  this  issue  is 
silly,  indicates  John  H.  Gibbons,  for  13  years 
the  director  of  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment, an  analytical  arm  of  Congress.  In 
his  view,  the  nation  has  had  an  industrial 
policy  for  decades.  He  cites  such  examples  in 
the  last  50  years  as  government  support  of 
the  agriculture,  electronics,  aviation,  and 
space  industries.  And  the  biotechnology  in- 
dustry, he  adds,  has  been  driven  by  the 
long-term  R&D  policy  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment." 

Still,  Dr.  Gibbons  acknowledges  that 
throughout  its  history  the  nation  has  '"zeal- 
ously guarded"  the  notion  of  limited  govern- 
ment. "But  now,  •  he  says,  "there's  a  grow- 
ing realization  that  there  are  certain  collec- 
tive needs  that  only  government  can  address. 
The  question  is  not  whether  government  is 
good  or  bad,  too  big  or  too  little,  but  how 
well  it  serves  those  needs," 

In  any  event,  the  issue  of  the  government's 
role  in  .science  and  technology— whether  it's 
labeled  industrial  policy  or  not— must  be  set- 
tled if  the  U.S.  hopes  to  remain  a  robust 
competitor.  But  policymakers  cant  be  ex- 
pected to  resolve  it  until  a  broad  consensus 
is  reached  among  the  American  public.  A 
spirited  debate  in  the  Presidential  campaign 
would  help  shape  that  consensus. 
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CONGRATULATIONS  TNN-MUSIC 
CITY   NKWS  AWARD  WINNERS 


HON.  BOB  CLEMLNT 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  KKPKE.SKNTATIVES 

Tui-sdaij.  June  9.  1992 

Mr  CLEMENT  Mr  Speaker,  this  week  in 
Nashville,  thousands  of  country  music  lans 
have  gathered  to  meet  and  greet  their  favorite 
country  musician  at  the  21st  Annual  Inter- 
national Fan  Fair 

The  festivities  began  last  night  with  the 
awarding  of  the  TNN  Music  City  News 
Awards  Broadcast  live  from  the  stage  of  the 
"Grand  Ole  Opry."  the  tans  themselves  se- 
lected their  favorite  artists  m  several  musical 
categories  Among  the  top  winners  were  Garth 
Brooks,  Alan  Jackson,  and  Reba  McEntire 

Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  my  hearty  congratula- 
tions to  the  award  winners  arxl  extend  a  spe- 
cial appreciation  to  country  music's  tans  They 
are  among  the  best  fans  anywhere  and  it  is  al- 
ways a  pleasure  to  have  them  visiting  Nash- 
ville 

Attached  is  the  Associated  Press  article  de- 
scribing last  night's  show  and  a  list  of  the 
award  winners. 

BliiHJKS  K.MKUTAI.NF.K  OF  YRAH.  JACKSON  T0I> 
Wl.N.NKR  WrrH  Thrkk  Awakds 

(By  Teresa  M  Walker) 

Nashvili.k.  TN.— Garth  Brooks  took  the 
top  honor  as  enteitainer  of  the  year  at  the 
26th  annual  TNN-Muslc  City  News  Awards, 
but  fans  kiitve  Alun  Jackson  a  lutky  penny 
anil  three  awards 

Jatk.son,  who  won  for  alhum  and  sinRJe  of 
the  year  for  'Dont  Roi  k  the  Jukebo.x"  ami 
as  male  artist.  saUl  he  owed  a  fan  who  hud 
ijlven  him  a  penny  for  luck  hours  before 
Monday  niirht's  show 

"Thank  you  so  much,  wherever  you  are.' 
Jackson  said  as  he  held  up  the  penny. 

•'I  tfot  It  (the  penny)  rl(?ht  here  in  the 
pocket.  That  was  a  little  weird,  but  I'm  glad 
I  held  onto  It,"  he  said  after  the  show. 

Brooks,  who  has  sold  more  than  17  million 
copies  of  his  three  albums  IncludlnK  his  lat 
est.  "Ropln'  the  Wind."  was  shut  out  most  of 
the  nisht  after  behiK  nominated  In  five  cat- 
etforles.  He  finally  won  for  entertainer  of  the 
year  in  the  night's  final  category.  He  wasn't 
present  to  accept  during  the  show  televl.sed 
live  from  the  Grand  Old  Opry  on  The  Nash- 
ville Network. 

Jackson,  who  won  Star  of  Tomorrow  at 
last  year's  show,  had  once  worked  in  TNN's 
mallroom.  He  was  nominated  in  sLx  cat- 
egories  this  year. 

"The  last  two  years  I've  lieen  real  fortu- 
nate, and  .so  man.v  people  have  been  involved 
.  -   ,  "  Jackson  said. 

The  rest  of  the  show  held  few  surprises 
with  repeat  winners  in  most  categories 

The  Statler  Brothers,  who  last  lost  in  1983 
to  Alabama,  collected  the  vocal  krroup  award 
for  the  21st  time  in  the  awards   26-year  his 
tory. 

"What  do  we  do  for  longevity?  We  eat  a,  lot 
of  t)eans."  said  Don  Reld.  "We're  very  fortu- 
nate. The  fans  like  what  we  do,  and  thry 
continue  to  like  what  we  do." 

The  Judds  picked  up  the  vocal  duo  award 
for  a  seventh  straight  year  despite  the  fact 
that  daughter  Wynonna  has  been  working  as 
a  solo  act  smce  their  final  concert  last  De 
cember. 

Ray  Stevens  also  won  a  seventh  consecu- 
tive award  as  comedian  of  the  year,  and  the 
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Chuck  Wagon  Gan^  won  the  Kospcl  group 
award  for  the  third  time  since  1988. 

Reba    McEntire    added    to    her   collection 
with  her  seventh  female  artint  award  In  the 
last  eight  years,   while  Gill  was  named  in- 
strument.Alist  of  the  year  a  second  con.secu 
tlve  time. 

Dolly  Parton  and  Ricky  'Van  Shelton  col- 
lected both  vocal  collaboration  and  video 
awards  for  their  hit  "Rockln   Years." 

The  Living  Legend  award  went  to  cowboy 
hero  Roy  Rogers  for  his  more  than  25  years 
in  entertainment.  Emm.vlou  Harris  was  hon- 
ored for  her  humanit.arian  work  with  the 
Minnie  Pearl  Award. 

The  winners  were  chosen  by  subscribers  to 
the  Music  City  News,  a  monthly  country 
music  publication,  and  TNN  viewers  who 
voted  by  calling  a  900- telephone  numlier 

The  show  helped  kick  off  the  weeklong  21st 
International  County  Music  Fan  Fair,  which 
has  drawn  more  than  24.000  people  to  town  to 
meet  their  favorite  country  stars. 

.Nashvu.lk,  TN— winners  at  the  26th  an- 
nual TNNMuslc  City  News  Awards  show 
Monday  night  at  the  Grand  Ole  Opry 

The  Entertainer  of  the  'V'ear  Garth  Brooks 

The  Minnie  Pr-ai  1  Humanitarian  Award 
Emmylou  Harris. 

Single  of  the  Year  Don't  Rock  the  Juke- 
t>f)x,"  Alnn  Jackson. 

Gospel  Group  of  the  Year.  Chuck  Wagon 
Gang. 

Male  Artist  of  the  Year  Alan  Jackson. 

Living  Legend   Roy  Rogers. 

Vocal  Collaboration  of  the  Year  Rockln 
Years.'  Dolly  Parton  and  Ricky  Van 
Shelton 

Comedian  of  the  Year:  Ray  St«ven» 

Vocal  Group  of  the  Year  The  Sutlei 
Brothers. 

Video  of  the  Year  "Rockln'  Years."  Dolly 
Purtx)n  and  Ricky  Van  Shelton. 

Vocal  Duo  of  the  Year  The  Judds. 

Album  of  the  Year  "Don't  Rock  the  Juke- 
box, "  Alan  Jackson, 

Instrumentalist  of  the  Year:  Vince  GUI. 

Star  of  Tomorrow  Travis  Tritt. 

Female  Artist  of  the  Year:  Reba  McEntire. 


THE  CONGHK.SSUJ.N.M,  UUDGET  OF^- 
FICE  STUDY  OF  TRADE  RE- 
STRAINTS AND  THE  COMPETI- 
TIVE STATUS  OF  THE  TEXTILE 
APPAREL.  AND  NONRUBBER 
FOOTWEAR  INDU.STRY 

HO.N.  LLCILN  L  BLACKVVILL 

nr  I'KNNSVI.VAS: 
IN  THE  HOl'SK  OF  RKPKESt..\T.\TlVfcS 

Tiu'.sdau.  JuTi,-9.  1992 
Mr.  BLACKWELL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  response  to  a  recent  study  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  entitled,  "Trade  Re 
straints  and  the  Competitive  Status  of  the  Tex 
tile.  Apparel,  and  Non- Rubber  Footwear  Indus- 
tries" 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  study  is  both  flawed  in  its 
research  and  tnased  m  its  opposition  to  the 
so-called  policy  of  protectionism,  which  now 
preserves  the  long  standing  tradition  of  cloth- 
ing manufacture  in  the  United  States  Through 
the  manipulation  of  data  and  use  of  mislead- 
ing information,  the  report  concludes  that  the 
lifting  of  protection  will  lead  to  free  trade  and 
an  improved  economy  through  increased  com- 
petition Mr  Speaker,  it  is  well  known  that  free 
trade  exists  only  in  the  textbooks  of  econom- 
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ics  students,  and  has  never  tieen  put  mto  real 
practice  By  failing  to  protect  our  industries— 
as  does  every  other  country  in  the  world — we 
needlessly  take  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
)0bs  away  from  American  workers  to  send 
them  overseas 

Mr  Speaker,  although  the  report  bases  its 
conclusions  on  a  world  ol  perfect  competitive- 
ness, the  real  world  rejects  such  neat  aca- 
demic assumptions  Government  suppression 
of  labor  unions  and  high  unemployment  in  the 
Third  World  keep  textile  and  apparel  wages 
low  m  those  nations,  tariffs  and  quotas  set  by 
the  Common  Market  limit  Europe's  share  of 
Third-World  imports  in  these  industries  to  less 
than  half  of  the  American  market  share,  and 
the  US  Government,  through  such  trade 
agreements  such  as  NAFTA  and  the  Canb- 
bean  Basin  Initiative,  actively  encourages 
American  businesses  to  shift  production  else 
where,  in  order  lo  receive  economic  conces- 
sions elsewhere 

Mr  Speaker,  despite  the  absence  of  free 
trade  and  perfect  competitiveness  in  the  world, 
protection  remains  a  dirty  word  in  American 
politics  In  order  to  advance  the  cause  of  free 
trade,  the  report  misuses  statistics  to  exagger- 
ate the  advantages  of  tree  trade,  while  deflat 
ing  the  t)enetits  of  protectionism  According  to 
tfie  report,  lower  costs  of  foreign  production  ol 
clothing  result  in  lower  prices  for  consumers 
Yet  even  an  afternoon  of  casual  comparison 
shopping  will  reveal  that  prices  of  domestic 
and  foreign  goods  are  identical  at  the  retail 
level — sometimes,  imports  sell  for  higher  retail 
prices  than  their  domestic  counterparts 
Economists  and  business  people  alike  know 
who  benefits  from  lower  foreign  production 
costs:  importers  and  retailers 

The  CBO  also  cites  the  high  profits  now 
made  by  domestic  manufacturers  as  evidence 
that  they  do  not  need  our  protection  Yet  the 
study  uses  before  tax  figures  to  estimate  reve- 
nue, ignoring  the  higher  taxes  that  latx)r-inien 
sive  industries  pay  as  compared  to  other  man- 
ufacturing industries  In  fact,  the  textile  indus- 
try obtains  a  significantly  lower  profit  than 
other  manufacturers,  while  apparel  and  non- 
rutJber  footwear  earn  no  more  than  other  cor- 
porations The  report  further  exaggerates  the 
profits  of  these  industries  by  including  as  ap- 
parel exports  much  of  which  is  not  finished  ap- 
parel at  all.  but  cut  fabric  used  to  assemble 
clothing  abroad  which  ends  up  being  imported 
back  to  the  United  States  In  addition,  compa- 
nies such  as  The  Limited  and  Liz  Claireborne, 
which  produce  fheif  vastly  profitable  clothing 
lines  outside  the  United  States  seem  to  txiost 
domestic  apparel  profit  figures 

Mr  Speaker,  these  industries  cannot  afford 
to  lose  our  protection — and  neither  can  the 
American  men  and  women  whose  |Obs  de- 
pend on  these  firms  Our  recent  experience 
contradicts  the  CBO  assertion  that  displaced 
workers  can  easily  be  retrained  and  reenv 
ployed  The  repwrt  assumes  that  an  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  dollar  that  would  accom 
p)any  a  reduction  in  protection  would  increase 
imports  and  lead  to  new  |0bs  m  other  mdus 
tries  Yet,  the  persistent  trade  deficits  over  the 
last  decade  clearly  demonstrate  no  relation- 
ship between  the  dollar  value  and  the  ratio  of 
imports  to  exports,  or  in  the  creation  of  new 
)0bs  When  lactones  close,  jobs  are  gone  for- 
ever 
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Mr  Speaker,  The  CBO  study  notes  the  low 
pay  in  these  jobs  and  suggests  training  ap- 
parel workers  tor  better  paying  jobs  else- 
where This  assertion  neglects  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  men  and  women  who  labor  in 
the  textile,  apparel,  and  nonrubtjer  footwear 
industries.  People  who  lose  their  jobs  to  im- 
port competition  tend  to  remain  unemployed 
for  extended  periods  of  time — and  even  when 
they  are  finally  rehired,  often  sutler  cuts  in 
pay  Over  the  past  5  years.  14  percent  of 
these  laid-off  workers  remain  unemployed 
today,  and  another  14  percent  have  dropped 
out  o!  the  labor  force  entirely.  Many  textile  and 
apparel  workers  are  women,  whose  family 
commitments  limit  their  mobility,  many  are  im- 
migrants, whose  language  problems  prevent 
their  easy  re-trammg;  many  are  poorly  edu- 
cated minorities  and  have  few  skills  or  oppor- 
tunities for  other  careers,  many  live  m  rural 
towns  where  there  simply  are  no  other  means 
of  employment  And  it  is  increasingly  unlikely 
that  efforts  will  be  made  to  retrain  these  peo- 
ple, since  the  Presidents  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1993  eliminates  the  amount  spent  on  job 
training 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  to  me.  therefore, 
that  these  men  and  women  despair  of  replac 
ing  their  jobs  and  end  up  permanently  on  our 
welfare  rolls  In  the  apparel  industry,  the  per- 
centage of  displaced  workers  no  longer  look 
ing  for  work  is  double  the  rate  for  all  manufac- 
turing workers  Textile  workers  face  less  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  new  work,  but  one-third  ot 
them  lose  more  than  25  percent  ot  their  pay 

Mr  Speaker,  many  argue  that  we  must  set 
an  example  for  our  teliow  nations  by  encour- 
aging free  trade.  Yet.  who  will  follow  us  when 
they  see  our  factories  moving  overseas,  our 
people  jobless,  and  our  economy  collapsing'' 
Can  we  afford  to  sacrifice  our  own  economic 
future  for  the  sake  of  an  ideology  which  does 
not  exist,  has  never  existed,  and  will  never 
exist"? 

Mr  Speaker,  by  a  commitment  to  protecting 
our  own  valued  industries,  we  can  give  our 
firms  a  boost  they  desperately  need  In  the 
past,  protection  has  minimized  the  instability  ot 
many  ot  these  companies — inspiring  investors' 
confidence,  leading  to  greater  cash-flow,  and 
increasing  productivity  All  of  which  leads  to 
enormous  savings  which,  we  have  found, 
were  in  fact  passed  on  to  consumers  in  the 
form  ot  lower  prices  We  should  also  no!  tor- 
get,  as  the  CBO  study  so  curiously  does,  the 
Substantial  government  revenues  which  result 
from  taritis  and  the  auctioning  of  global 
quotas  Most  importantly,  protection  preserves 
the  jobs  that  hundreds  ot  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans Simply  cannot  live  without. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  acknowledge  the  detects  and  the 
biases  m  the  CBO  report,  and  to  resist  being 
misled  by  its  conclusions  At  stake  are  1  4  mil- 
lion jobs,  which  will  disappear  for  good  over 
the  next  decade  if  we  heed  the  advice  ol  the 
CBO 
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MADE  IN  AMERICA'' 


HON.  JOHN  JOSEPH  MOAKLEY 

OF  MANS..\CHl  :~KTrS 
IN  THK  HOL'SE  OF  REPHE-SEN'TATIVES 

Tiiesdar^.  Jioie  9.  1992 

Mr  MOAKLEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
illuminate  an  example  ot  the  quality  program- 
ming accessible  to  all  of  us  through  public  tel- 
evision 

On  May  26  and  27.  there  was  a  remarkable 
and  important  show  aired  on  Public  Television. 
"Made  in  America''"  which  I  hope  many  of  my 
colleagues  had  the  opportunity  to  watch.  As 
this  program  makes  clear,  we  need  to  imple- 
ment an  industrial  competitiveness  strategy, 
but  unfortunately,  have  yet  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  do  so.  Perhaps  this  comprehen- 
sive and  insightful  4-hour  special,  hosted  by 
Prof  Robert  Reich  of  Han/ard.  will  provide 
some  impetus  to  our  efforts. 

Particular  thanks  must  go  to  the  CHUBB 
Group  ot  Insurance  Companies,  which  pro- 
vided funding  for  the  program  CHUBB  has  a 
very  significant  presence  in  my  district  in  Bos- 
ton, and  I  appreciate  their  public  spirited  sup- 
port of  informative  programs  such  as  "Made  in 
America''"  which  otherwise  would  not  be  avail- 
able to  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  program  documents  the  competitive 
challenge  facing  the  United  States  as  we 
move  to  a  more  global  economy.  Looking  be- 
yond the  obvious  problem  of  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices, the  show  illustrates  the  importance  of 
developing  a  first-class  educational  system  at 
home  in  order  to  maintain  the  talented  work 
force  necessary  to  compete  in  today's  world 
economy  Anyone  who  doubts  the  linkage  be- 
tween education  and  competitiveness  should 
watch  this  show.  Education  is  the  best  invest- 
ment that  we  can  make  in  our  future. 

In  addition  to  education,  we  also  need  to 
save  and  invest  more  if  we  are  to  improve  our 
competitiveness.  The  huge  budget  deficits  ac- 
cumulated in  the  I980's  have  severely  under- 
mined our  ability  to  invest  in  our  future  If  our 
companies  do  not  have  access  to  low-cost 
capital,  they  will  be  unable  to  compete  with 
countries  which  have  greater  pools  of  private 
savings.  I  see  little  will  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  to  deal  with  the 
deficit,  but  as  this  show  demonstrates,  if  we 
do  not.  our  children  will  t)e  the  ones  to  pay  the 
price. 

While  the  show  does  not  overlook  our  short- 
comings, It  a'so  points  out  America's  creative 
genius.  We  continue  to  lead  the  world  in  in- 
venting new  products,  in  coming  up  with  new 
ideas.  Unfortunately,  other  countries  are  often 
the  beneficiaries  of  our  creative  gemus.  For 
example,  as  most  everyone  knows,  we  in- 
vented the  VCR,  but  the  Japanese  are  the 
ones  who  make  it.  It  is  not  just  VCR's.  We 
need  to  change  this  and  concentrate  our  ener- 
gies not  just  on  research  and  development  but 
on  application  and  comrr,ercialization. 

Although  the  challenge  is  great,  there  is 
much  reason  for  optimism.  Many  American 
companies  and  unions  are  making  tremen- 
dous efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
products  and  to  heed  the  demands  ot  con- 
sumers. Our  workers  remain  the  most  produc- 
tive in  the  world.  There  is  much  work  to  do. 
but  America  is  waking  up.  As  "Made  in  Amer- 
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ica''"  demonstrates,  we  can  meet  the  competi- 
tiveness challenge 


CELLULAR  TELEPHONE  IN  RURAL 
AMERICA 


!.N 


HON.  DAN'  SCHAEFIR 

OF  C<>L()h,n;» 

~HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsduh.  Junr  9.  1992 

Mr  SCHAEFER,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  often  the 
case  that  new  technologies  are  slow  to  come 
to  rural  America  What  is  rolled  out  with  all  de- 
liberate speed  in  the  big  city  slows  down  when 
It  hits  the  city  limits. 

As  others  of  my  colleagues  have  notea, 
though,  today  we  have  a  wonderful  exception 
to  that  maxim:  The  cellular  telephone  industry 
has  activated  a  system  m  every  market  of  this 
Nation — all  734  of  them,  rural  and  urban 

And  you  know  what  the  cellular  industry  re- 
ports? Rural  America  is  just  as  interested  m 
advanced  telecommunications  as  urban  Amer- 
ica, Business  productivity,  efficiency,  personal 
and  public  safety,  instant  communication,  and 
general  p>eace  of  mind  turn  out  not  to  be 
urban  concerns, 

Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the  leaders  in  exiena- 
ing  cellular  telephony  into  rural  markets  is 
headquartered  m  my  congressional  district,  in 
Englewood.  CO,  Cellular,  Inc.  now  is  operating 
rural  systems  in  eight  western  States,  and 
growing  rapidly. 

It  recently  announced  its  lOOth  consecutive 
quarter  during  which  the  rate  of  subscriber 
grovklh  increased  As  of  March  3'.  its 
subscribership  was  up  1 36  percent  compared 
to  the  same  period  a  year  ago  Only  last 
week.  Cellular  inc..  issued  a  press  release 
that,  along  with  Cellular  Data.  Inc  .  they  intend 
to  offer  a  cellular  data  network  by  August 
1992,  providing  packet  switching  capabilities 
through  the  cellular  network. 

The  popularity  of  cellular  telecommuni- 
cations in  so-called  rural  ser^^ice  areas  [RSA's] 
shouldn't  be  surprising.  Rural  residents  spend 
more  income  on  personal  transfxirtation  than 
urban  residents  Geography  can  make  them 
more  concerned  atxiut  road  safety  Cellular 
telephones  thus  quickly  make  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  rural  way  of  lite. 

It  was  not  by  accident  that  a  year  age,  a 
cellular  company  decided  to  aevelop  a  class 
on  cellular  tor  a  high  school  driver  s  education 
program  in  a  rural  area  The  kids  in  that  rural 
area  were  driving  a  lot  of  miles  to  schoo:,  and 
their  parents  were  subscribing  to  cellular  for 
safety 

The  cellular  phone  also  has  revolutionized 
the  way  rural  residents  conduct  business 
Farmers,  ranchers,  fishermen,  salespeople 
and  small  businesses  all  hav/e  discovered  the 
benefits. 

Farmers  are  out  in  their  fields  with  their  cel- 
lular telephones,  able  to  make  sales  calls  and 
check  on  gram  prices  much  the  same  as  ex- 
ecutives cutting  a  deal  on  Wall  Street.  Money 
IS  made  with  that  phone  as  crops  are  sold 
when  market  prices  are  high 

During  harvesting  and  planting  seasons,  cel- 
lular can  be  critical.  If  a  tractor  breaks  down 
in  the  fields,  help  is  just  a  phone  call  away, 
and  downtime  is  reduced  dramatically 
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Mr  Speaker,  these  are  )ust  some  of  the  ex- 
amples of  the  revokitiori  that  is  taking  place  m 
communications  We  are  getting  ready  to 
move  into  the  2 1  st  century  and  it  appears  that 
wireless  technology  is  prepared  to  shape  the 
very  future  of  telecommunications. 


Ll'ON    THH  KKTIHKMHN'l'  OF  DR 
NANCY  COOK 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  THOMAS 

OF  CAI.IFOKNIA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPKEHENTATIVKS 

Tucsdui/.  June  9.  1992 

Mr  THOMAS  of  California  Mr  Speaker.  I 
want  to  recognize  Dr  Nancy  Cook  upon  her 
retirement  from  the  fields  of  education  and 
nursing  after  44  years  of  dedicated  sen^ice. 

During  her  career,  Dr  Cook  has  dem- 
onstrated her  thirst  for  knowledge  and  her  de 
sire  to  educate  and  tram  others  Sfie  has 
spent  22  years  as  an  instructor  m  bacca 
laureate  and  graduate  programs  and  14  years 
as  the  chair  of  the  Nursing  Department  of 
California  State  University.  Bakerstield.  where 
she  has  developed  one  of  the  tsetter  nursing 
programs  m  California  She  has  also  spent 
several  years  as  a  staff  nurse,  a  charge  nurse. 
a  night  supervisor,  and  a  supervisor  nurse 

Despite  the  demands  of  her  |obs.  Dr.  Cook 
has  still  tx-'en  able  to  continue  her  education 
and  remain  active  in  professional  and  commu 
nity  organizations  Aside  from  her  degrees  in 
education  and  child  psychology.  Dr  Cook  has 
also  participated  m  many  contererx;es,  semi 
nars,  and  workshops  m  order  to  enhance  her 
knowledge  and  skills 

1  hroughout  her  career.  Nancy  Cook  has  ex- 
emplified the  dedication  and  expertise  we  all 
hope  to  find  m  our  nurses  and  educators.  Dr 
Cook  IS  highly  respected  by  both  her  col- 
leagues and  students  at  California  State  Uni- 
versity, Bakerstield.  as  well  as  by  those  who 
have  worked  with  and  learned  from  her  in  the 
past  While  we  are  all  pleased  ttiat  Dr  Cook 
will  finally  have  a  well  deserved  opportunity  to 
relax,  you  can  be  sure  that  she  and  her  many 
talents  will  be  missed. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  my  colleagues  for  al- 
lowing me  this  opponunity  to  honor  Dr.  Narjcy 
Cook  on  her  over  40  years  Of  service  to  the 
nursing  profession 


SALUTE  TO  MR.  WALTER  J. 
WADDY 


HON.  C.  THOM.\S  McMIIi.F.N 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  KKPKKSENTATIVES 
Tucsdutj.  June  9.  1992 

Mr  McMILLEN  of  Maryland  Mr  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  and  honor  Mr  Walter 
J  Waddy.  a  good  friend,  who  is  retiring  after 
more  than  40  years  of  dedicated  service  to  the 
labor  movement  as  director  ot  region  III  of  the 
Maryland  State  and  DC   AFL-CIO 

Throughout  his  career.  Walter  has  worked  m 
many  States  across  the  country  in  an  etiort  to 
organize  worker ',  to  bring  about  a  better  life 
tor  those  who.  a&  Walter  states,  "toil  and 
sweat  lor  their  daily  bread  " 
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As  well,  Walter  has  t>een  recognized  on 
many  occasions  for  his  outstanding  efforts  in 
promoting  unionism  and  helping  to  better  eco- 
nomic conditions  tor  working  people  He  nas 
given  his  time  ar>d  talent  in  projects  dealing 
with  iatX3r  and  charitable  endeavors  Walter 
has  been  an  effective  participant,  not  only  m 
the  labor  movement,  but  also  m  civic,  frater- 
nal, and  political  affairs  on  the  community, 
State,  and  national  level 

Walter's    longstanding    commitment    to    the 
well  being  of  working  men,  worTien.  arid  fami 
lies   has   inspired  a  generation  of  citizens  to 
lake  up  the  cause  ot  lustice  and  dignity  for  all 
working  people 

As  a  resident  of  Glen  Burme,  MD.  I  am 
proud  to  serve  as  his  Representative  m  the 
Congress  On  this  special  day.  we  salute  you, 
Walter,  for  all  you  have  accomplished  on  be- 
half of  the  working  men  and  women  ot  the 
United  States  of  America 


KVEN  MOKK  'rUlTH  ABOUT 
I-HOHATIONING 

HON.  JAME5  H.  SCHEIIR 

wl     SKW   \  I  IKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKE.SENTATIVES 

Tiivsdau.  June  9.  1992 

Mr  SCHEUER  Mr  Speaker,  opponents  of 
the  Markey  Scheuer  Natural  Gas  prorationing 
amendment  continue  to  insist  that  State 
prorationing  regulations  are  only  designed  to 
prevent  waste  and  protect  correlative  rights 
They  have  no  intention  of  restricting  supply  m 
order  to  raise  prices  Excuse  me.  but  i  am  a 
little  bit  skeptical 

One  only  need  read  the  words  of  Oklahoma 
Secretary/  of  Energy  Charles  Nesbitl  to  be- 
come concerned  about  the  real  motives  be- 
hind prorationing  In  a  letter  he  wrote  last  year 
urging  support  of  Oklahoma's  then  proposed 
prorationing  regulations  Secretary  Nesbitl 
wrote 

The  .>;uijjei.t  of  tins  leKislation  i.<  seasonal 
market  demand  proration  of  natural  Kas.  As 
you  are  no  doubt  awaie.  Oklahoma  enacted 
the  nation's  flr.st  market  demand  laws  relat- 
ing to  both  oil  and  k'as  in  1913,  when  a  condi- 
tion of  severe  oversupply  had  resulted  in  low 
field  prices  and  widespread  waste.  .  . 

Recent  events  have  clearly  demonstrated 
the  cost  to  Oklahoma  and  Its  citizens  result- 
Inif  from  an  excess  of  natural  gas  supply- 
Dui-lnK  the  summer  of  1991.  tas  field  prices 
aank  to  the  lowest  level  In  many  years, 
below  the  cost  of  replacement,  simply  be- 
cause of  oversupply  In  this  field- 

Those  who  profit  from  the  oversiipply  and 
resultinK  depressed  price  are  the  Kas  traders, 
the  interstate  pipelines,  and  the  eastern  con- 
sumers Those  who  lose  are  the  developers, 
the  State,  and  Above  all.  the  Oklahoma  min- 
eral ownei-s.  We  should  never  forget  that  nat- 
ural KAs.  unlike  annual  crops,  is  a  nonrenew- 
al)le  resource 

It  Oklahoma's  prorationing  regulations  are 
not  intended  to  raise  prices,  why  is  Secretary 
Nesbitt  using  low  gas  prices  as  a  lustification 
for  adopting  prorationing'^ 

Secretary  Nesbitt  says  Oklahoma's 
prorationing  laws  are  not  an  attempt  at  price 
fixing  "Essentially,  this  is  not  a  price  fixing 
measure  This  measure  is  designed  to  bring 
production  in  line  with  the  actual  market  "  Well 
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wtnat  does  this  mean^  "You  can  call  it  price 
fixing  if  you  want  to  Down  here,  we  call  it  fair- 
ness "  But  whose  fairness  are  we  talking 
abouf  "We're  not  as  interested  in  protecting 
the  brokers  or  the  pipelines  as  we  are  the  pro- 
ducers "  But,  according  to  the  Gas  Daily, 
Nesbitt  added  that  Oklahoma's  prorationing 
laws,  '"wouldn't  be  necessary  if  it  weren't  for 
the  'greedy  operators  who  are  selling  gas  too 
cheap  "  So  prorationing  is  a  solution  to  cheap 
gas.  Secretary  Nesbitl.  isn't  it"" 

Of  course  Secretary  Nesbitt  recognizes  that 
it  would  be  difficult  tor  Oklahoma  alone  to  use 
prorationing  to  raise  gas  prices  He  is  hoping 
to  have  some  help  from  other  gas-producing 
States  Last  January  Secretary  Nesbitt  hoped 
that  Texas  would  go  forward  with  rts 
prorationing  regulations  "This  is  exactly  what 
we  are  hopirig  the  State  ot  Texas  would  do, 
because  it  demonstrates  that  Texas  is  con- 
cerned about  the  low  price  of  natural  gas. 
which  stems  from  simple  oversupply  '"  If  Texas 
did  pass  its  prorationing  regulations,  Oklaho- 
ma's would  have  a  greater  chance  of  t)eing  ef- 
fective "This  makes  it  much  easier  for  Okla- 
homa to  join  them  and,  hopefully,  accomplish 
the  same  end  " 

In  ttie  same  letter  described  earlier  urging 
support  for  changes  to  Oklahoma's 
prorationing  regulations.  Secretary  Nesbitt 
wrote: 

No  one  state  can  unilaterally  overcome  the 
distress  prices  resultinvr  from  seasonal  over- 
supply.  No  state  would  want  to  impose  pro- 
duction restrictions,  and  then  see  the  mar- 
ket move  to  another  state  with  no  improve- 
ment in  field  prices.  For  this  reason,  the  t;as 
producing  states  of  the  Southwest  are  In 
clo.se  cooperation  in  these  efforts  to  address 
the  problem  of  oversupply  and  low  field 
prices.  The  Texas  Railroad  Commission  al- 
ready has  conducted  hearings  preparatory  to 
issuing  an  Order  imposing  seasonal  market 
demand  proration  on  gas  wells  in  that  state. 
Similar  Initiatives  are  under  way  in  Kansas. 
.Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Colorado. 

Oklahoma  Is  fortunate  in  that  all  states 
recognize  the  necessity  for  legislation  here. 
This  means  that  Oklahoma  no  doubt  will  be 
the  last  to  actually  Impose  binding  produc- 
tion restrictions.  We  will  know  whether 
other  states  will  act  before  final  passage  of 
the  bill  by  the  Oklahoma  legislature.  How- 
ever, it  is  essential  that  Oklahoma  move  for- 
ward In  concert  with  the  other  states. 

States  acting  in  concert  to  impose  produc- 
tion restrictions  in  order  to  overcome  distress 
prices  Sounds  like  OPEC  to  me 

When  the  House  passed  the  Markey' 
Scheuer  amendment  it  did  the  right  thing. 


GLENDAI.K  VWCA  65TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  C.\RLOS  J.  MOORHL\D 

or  CALinm.MA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  9.  1992 
Mr    MOORHEAD    Mr    Speaker.  I  wish  to 
recognize  the  YWCA  of  Glendale,  CA.  as  it 
celebrates  65  years  ol  service  to  the  commu- 
nity 

Today,  the  YWCA  continues  a  tradition  ot 
service  and  advocacy  dating  from  its  modest 
t)eginning  when  women  and  girls  were  invited 
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to  use  the  YMCA"s  physical  fitness  equipment 
on  selected  days 

More  than  3,600  people  participate  weekly 
in  Glendale  YWCA  activities — which  have 
grown  to  include  an  aquatic  and  fitness  pro- 
gram offering  a  wide  range  of  classes  to  im- 
prove the  health  and  well-being  of  community 
residents,  one  on-site  and  two  ofl-site  child 
care  centers,  including  one  to  teach  non-Eng- 
lish speaking  preschoolers  the  language  skills 
they  will  need  to  succeed  in  school,  a  shelter 
for  battered  women  and  their  children:  and  a 
literacy  and  English  as  a  second  language 
program  that  reaches  over  200  people  a  year 

When  people  say  ""YWCA,"  it  brings  to  mind 
a  place  where  girls  and  women  and  their  fami- 
lies go  to  learn,  to  grow,  and  to  share — a 
place  united  by  a  common  vision  of  peace, 
justice,  freedom,  and  dignity  for  all  people. 
The  work  of  the  Glendale  YWCA  provides  for 
the  members  of  the  community  an  array  of  op- 
portunities for  learning,  exercise,  and  self-im- 
provement. As  residents,  we  all  owe  the 
YWCA  a  debt  ot  thanks  Mr.  Speaker.  I  salute 
the  YWCA  of  Glendale  and  all  of  its  committed 
staff  and  volunteers  for  their  65  years  of  dedi- 
cation to  the  people  and  future  of  the  commu 
nity. 


;ri)Y  I.OC'KHAKT  KEEP.'<  KID.^  IN- 
VOI.VKI)  WITH  FUN  AT  C-ALU.>^A 
ELEMKNTARY  .SCHOOL 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

"i    1  l.OHlD.A 

IN  THE  HOLSh  OF  KEPKESENTATIVE.-i 

Tucsdav.  Jimr  9.  1992 

Ms  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker,  i  wouid 
like  to  call  my  colleagues"  attention  to  the  work 
of  Judy  Lockhart.  an  exemplary  teacher  at 
Calusa  Elementary  School  The  third  grade 
students  in  her  class  sometimes  have  almost 
loo  much  fun.  but  they  are  following  their 
teacher's  example 

Judy  Lockhart  wants  her  kids  to  learn  She 
knows  she  has  to  reach  them  to  get  them  in- 
volved m  learning  So  she  treats  them  like  her 
own  family,  and  gets  them  to  laugh  and  enjoy 
learning  Nine-year-old  Lauren  Heinnch  likes 
her  teacher,  and  calls  her  a  good  friend  who's 
fun  to  t>e  with  Eric  Arguelles,  also  9  says: 
■  Stie  really  cares  for  people,  and  when  there's 
lot  of  hard  stuff,  like  the  first  time  we  did  long 
division,  she  always  helps  us,"' 

James  Gould,  principal  of  the  school,  be- 
lieves Judy  Lockhart's  approach  works.  He 
says  she  is  supportive  of  the  children  and  their 
parents,  and  is  an  excellent  teacher 

The  Miami  Herald  published  an  article  about 
this  outstanding  educator,  which  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  RECORD: 

iKiui:.  ihf  Miami  Herald,  May  28.  1992) 

FfN  Facts:  Calusa  Tkachf;!!  Okfeks  a 

Friendly  Touch 

(By  Jou  O'Neill  I 

Sometimes,  the  third-graders  in  Judy 
Lockhart  s  class  at  Calusa  Elementary 
School  have  a  little  too  much  fun.  But 
they're  just  taking  after  their  teacher. 

"I  guess  I  can  get  a  little  silly."  Lockhart 
said.  ""But  I  want  the  kids  to  be  comfortable 
and  1  want  them  to  have  a  good  time.  " 

She  also  wants  them  to  learn.  And 
Lockhart  knows  she  has  to  reach  them  to 
teach  them. 

•i<.i  iWi    ()_(iTViil   lis  ill   till  ui 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"The  way  I  work.  I'm  not  only  their  teach- 
er, but  I'm  also  their  friend,  "  Lockhart  said. 
These  28  kids  are  like  my  second  family.  " 

.So  that's  how  she  treats  them.  Last  week, 
the  kids  were  discussing  persona!  safety  and 
how  they  didn't  like  being  touched  and 
hugged  \>y  some  people.  Lockhart  would  il- 
lustrate some  points  by  hugging  student-s 
until  they  giggled,  or  making  faces  and 
noises  that  had  the  kids  cracking  up. 

When  the  students  want  to  bring  some- 
thing for  her,  she  doesn't  take  apples.  For 
Lockhart.  lt"s  M&M"s. 

The  kids  get  a  kick  out  of  that.  To  them. 
Lockhart  is  someone  they  can  trust. 

■We  all  depend  on  her,"  said  Lauren 
Heir.nch,  9.  ••She"s  a  good  friend.  She  never 
hulls  anyone"s  feelings  and  she"s  fun  to  be 
with.  She's  the  best  teacher  I've  ever  had." 

Eric  .\rguelles.  9,  said  Lockhart  has  "a 
good  heart  and  a  good  sense  of  humor. 

■■.She  really  cares  for  people,"  he  said. 
■.\nd  when  there"s  a  lot  of  hard  stuff,  like 
the  first  time  we  did  long  division,  she  al- 
ways helps  us.'" 

Lockhart  believes  her  main  job  is  to  teach 
the  kids  to  be  responsible — for  their  grades, 
•heir  Ijehavior  and  themselves.  She  uses  a  re- 
ward system  in  class  so  the  kids  are  recog- 
nized for  good  performance. 

What  they  do.  they  earn,""  Lockhart  said. 
••If  they  do  things  right,  they  know  that 
good  things  will  follow." 

.\s  a  teacher.  Lockhart  al.so  knows  she 
needs  help  from  home  if  her  kids  are  going  to 
succeed.  She  works  closely  with  most  par- 
ents, trying  to  get  them  involved  in  what"s 
happening  in  her  classroom. 

■You  can  tell  that  kids  are  affected  by 
what  happens  at  home.""  she  said.  ■•l"m  will- 
ing to  take  extra  time  with  students  who  are 
having  trouble,  but  I  need  to  hear  from  the 
parents  so  we  can  work  together."" 

James  Gould  principal  of  the  school  at  9580 
W.  Calusa  Club  Dr.,  said  Lockhart  has  devel- 
oped a  good  relationship  with  most  parents. 

•■She"s  supportive  of  them  and  their  chil- 
dren," he  said.  "She  does  especially  well 
with  those  kids  who  have  problems  adjust- 
ing. Shes  a  good  person  and  an  excellent 
teacher."" 

.Academically,  Lockhart  stresses  reading. 
Last  week,  the  class  was  studying  personal 
safety  and  she  had  each  child  read  a  para- 
graph from  the  text,  gently  pushing  them  on 
if  they  got  stuck— which  few  of  them  did. 

■'With  reading,  we  work  on  the  basics,  be- 
cause it  carries  over  into  every  other  sub- 
ject.'" Lockhart  said. 

Lockhart  believes  she  was  destined  to 
leach.  Born  in  Mas.sachusetts,  she  used  to 
play  school  with  her  friends,  using  a  chalk- 
ijoard  her  parents  put  in  the  family  garage. 

■There  was  no  doubt  that's  what  I  was 
k'oing  to  do,"  she  said. 

Lockhart  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Miami  with  a  degree  in  elementary  edu- 
cation and  went  right  to  work  at  Kinloch 
Park  Elementary,  She  taught  there  for  16 
years,  taking  short  breaks  to  have  a  son  and 
daughter.  She  arrived  at  Calu.sa  in  1985. 

Lockhart  has  taught  first,  second,  third 
and  fourth  grades,  and  prefers  to  work  with 
younger  studen^i^. 

"You  can  really  mold  them."  she  said, 
•Besides,  it's  exciting  to  help  them  build  a 
foundation  for  their  future." 

Mr  Speaker,  I  commend  the  work  of  Judy 
Lockhart  and  the  enthusiasm  and  dedication 
she  brings  to  teaching  her  third  grade  stu- 
dents. Our  country  needs  more  teachers  of 
her  high  quality. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  JOHN  EDWARD 
ZUGA  ON  HIS  RETIREMENT 
FROM  PACKARD  ELECTRIC  DIVI- 
SION OF  GENERAL  .MOTORS 


HON.  MKE  PARKER 

OF  MISSISSIFl'I 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.N'T .-STIVES 

Tuisdap.  June  9.  1992 

Mr  PARKER  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  stand  in 
the  Halls  ot  Congress,  in  the  ""people's  Cham- 
ber,'" to  speak  in  honor  ot  a  great  citizen  of  my 
district,  Mr.  John  Edward  Zuga. 

Mr,  Zuga.  a  native  of  Warren.  OH.  has 
served  as  plant  manager  for  Packard  Electric 
Division  of  General  Motors,  plant  23  in 
Brookhaven,  MS.  since  June  "1983.  During  his 
tenure  as  plant  manager,  the  Brookhaven 
plant  was  chosen  as  the  industry  of  the  year 
by  the  Industrial  Development  Fouridation  m 
Brookhaven, 

Mr,  Zugas  career  lor  General  Motors  in 
Mississippi  began  m  1973.  when  he  was  one 
of  the  original  members  of  a  startup  team 
working  to  establish  a  network  of  plants  in  the 
South,  He  served  as  a  general  supervisor  at 
plant  21  in  Clinton.  MS  By  '^974,  Mr  Zuga 
was  serving  as  manager  of  the  Clinton  plant 

Mr.  Zuga  has  been  an  admirable  leader  and 
will  be  greatly  missed  at  the  plant  it  wiii  be 
difficult  for  a  successor  to  meet  his  standards 
and  match  the  accomplishments  that  have 
been  characteristic  of  his  career 

I  know  that  my  friend.  Ed  Zuga.  will  face  the 
challenges  ot  retirement  with  the  same  deter- 
mination and  courage  he  has  shown  through- 
out his  career  i  salute  him  for  his  accomplish- 
ments and  wish  him  well 


STILL  TIME  TO  STOP  THL^  FOLLY 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.ST.^TIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1992 

Mr,  KILDEE  Mr  Speaker,  this  editorial  from 
my  hometown  newspaper,  the  Flint  Journal 
says  It  all.  We  should  not  need  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  have  the  courage  to  do  our 
jobs,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  editorial 
and  to  oppose  this  folly 

[From  the  Flint  Journal.  Ja.ie  9.  1992J 
STILL  Time  To  Stop  This  Folly 

The  portrait  of  human  pain  and  economic 
devastation  bound  to  result  from  an  amend- 
ment to  balance  the  federal  budget  by  1997  is 
becoming  clearer: 

Brutal  spending  cuts  that  will  hurt  the  el- 
derly, veterans,  children  and  the  poor. 
among  others  as  the  government  slashes 
Medicare.  Social  Security,  veterans  health 
care,  and  other  effective  programs. 

Massive  increases  in  existing  taxes  and  the 
likely  creation  of  a  national  sales  tax  that 
will  jolt  all  of  us  and  send  our  already  slug- 
gish economy  into  a  coma  that  will  make 
the  current  recession  look  like  a  nap. 

Millions  of  jobs  lost  nationwide. 

The  further  crippling  cities  and  states  as 
they  raise  taxes  and  cut  ser\-ices  to  avoid 
bankruptcy. 

Draconian  cuts  in  long-term  public  invest- 
ments m  education,  infrastructure,  scientific 
research    and    deveiopment    that    will    only 
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serve  10  whittle  away  at  our  ability  to  lom- 
pete  and  lo  lead  and  undermine  Amenta  s 
quality  of  life. 

As  a  result,  public  opposition  led  by  jrroups 
as  diverse  as  AARP  and  the  Children's  De 
fense  Fund  to  Common  Cause  and  the  Leakrue 
of  Women   Voters  Is  erowing-  to  this  sweet 
sounderinfcr  but  irresponsible   political   Kim 
mlck  beniK  foisted  upon  us  by  a  siandal-rid- 
den   Congress  and   an    incumbent   president 
desperate  to  be  re-elected.  (What  makes  this 
cynical   ploy   even   more   sKkenintr   is   that 
even  if  Geor^ce  Bush— the  amendments  mos; 
prominent     cheerleader— is     re-elected,     he 
won't  be  in  office  when  the  brunt  of  the  pain 
Is  thrust  upon  the  public.) 

Unfortunately,  at  last  check,  supporters  of 
the  various  amendment  proposals— which  are 
scheduled  to  be  acted  on  Thursday— .said  the 
measure  has  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  nearly 
two-thirds  majority  it  needs  to  pass  both 
houses  of  Coniiress. 

U.S.  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  D-W.V'a..  has 
said.  "Once  members  are  really  informed  as 
to  the  mischief  this  amendment  could  do. 
and  the  damage  it  could  do  to  the  country 
and  to  the  Constitution.  I  just  have  faith 
that  enouKh  members  will  take  a  coaraeeous 
stand  aKainst  the  amendment.  " 

We.  too.  have  lots  of  faith— but  not  in  this 
Congress.  This  a  Congress  whose  majority  of 
members  seems  to  be  made  up  of  one  part 
courage  to  20  parts  political  expediency  This 
Is  a  Congress  that  tells  people  what  they 
think  they  want  to  hear  and  not  what  is  the 
right  thing  to  do.  This  is  a  Congress  not  of 
leaders,  but  of  the  led— followers  who  twist 
and  turn  and  spin  whichever  way  the  politi- 
cal polls  and  special  interests  blow  them. 

That  is  why  it  Is  crucial  for  the  public  to 
tell  them  and  the  president  to  bury  deep  this 
Ill-advised  idea.  Tell  them  they  shouldn't 
need  a  constitutional  amendment  to  force 
them  to  do  their  jobs.  No  other  major  Indus- 
trial nation  requires  such  a  drastic  step. 

Tell  them  not  to  handcuff  our  nation  s 
ability  to  borrow  in  times  of  need  or  when  n 
makes  sense.  Tell  them.  yes.  this  country 
must  put  its  financial  house  in  order.  We've 
got  to  end  this  madness  of  spending  hundreO> 
of  billions  of  dollars  more  each  year  than  the 
government  takes  In.  With  a  $4.1  trillion  na- 
tional debt  that  is  gi'owing  at  a  rate  of 
S12.000  a  second  and  enslaving  future  genera 
tlons,  we  must  act. 

But  tell  them  to  act  responsibly.  Tell  them 
to  make  Intelligent  choices  based  upon  rea- 
sonable and  compassionate  priorities  that 
will  make  America  a  better  place.  Don  t 
allow  an  amendment  to  force  us  into  mind 
less  and  indiscriminate  amputations  of  pro- 
grams and  policies  that  help  us. 

Tell  them  that  if  they  don't  have  the  lead- 
ership and  the  courage  to  do  the  Job.  to  step 
aside  and  let  us  try  to  elect  those  who  do. 


A  QUIET  LF.ADHR.  AN   KXKMl'LARY 
PrHLIC  .SK,F<VAN'r 

HON.  STEPHLN  J.  SOLARZ 

I.-^  THK  HOL'-SE  OK  REPKKSENTATIVES 

Tuvsdai/.  June  9.  1992 

Mr  SOLARZ  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  be 
fore  my  colleagues  in  the  House  ot  Represent 
atives  to  honor  a  man  I  have  known  tor  the 
better  part  of  my  adult  lite 

As  we  in  public  lile  well  know,  leadership 
takes  many  different  forms  and  t)ears  many 
different  definitions     The  man   l   brmq  to   your 


EXIKNSIONS  OF   RI.M.\KKS 

attention  today  is  a  quiet  man,  a  (w-ji  .Mui 
man.  a  man  whose  voice  l  have  never  tieard 
raised  But  make  no  mistake  about  it,  Frank 
Giordano  is  every  inch  a  leader. 

Frank  has  owned  a  pharmacy  on  the  same 
corner  for  more  than  three  decades  For  the 
past  22  years,  he  has  served  on  the  local 
community  board  in  New  York  City,  commu- 
nity tx)ards  constitute  the  front  lines  of  city 
government  They  are  composed  of  men  and 
women  who,  without  pay.  make  the  first  critical 
governmental  decisions  that  affect  their  neigh- 
borhoods It  IS  almost  unheard  of  lor  someone 
to  serve  as  long  as  Frank  has 

In  other  ways  as  well.  Frank  has  been  a  re 
sourceful  leader  sending  the  Coney  Island 
community  He  was  instrumental,  for  example. 
In  establishing  ihe  Coney  Island  Neighborhood 
Improvement  Organization,  a  group  of  resi 
dents  and  businesspeopie  who  are  trying  to 
Improve  the  business  and  living  conditions  of 
Coney  Island 

On  June  12.  1992.  the  Italian  Board  ot 
Guardians  will  bestow  their  highest  honor  on 
Frank  Giordano — their  Man  of  the  vear  Award. 
It  IS  only  fitting 

I  am  proud  to  recognize  today  a  man  who 
has  meant  so  much  to  Coney  Island  tor  so 
long,  and  whose  contributions  will  undoubtedly 
continue — my  good  friend.  Frank  Giordano 


AX 


H)\v  I.NCOMK  HoL:.si.\c; 
CREDIT 

HON.  JOH.N  CON^IRS.  JR. 

I)F  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9,  1992 

Mr  CONYERS  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port ot  extension  of  the  low  income  housing 
tax  credit,  which  has  been  a  critical  tool  in  ex- 
panding housing  opportunities  and  reducing 
ttie  per  unit  cost  of  housing  tor  low-income 
families  Several  bills  provide  for  either  tem- 
porary of  permanent  extension  of  the  credit, 
and  there  is  some  talk  atKiut  including  a  credit 
extender  m  the  upcoming  urban  aid  package 

Mr  Speaker,  this  body's  support  for  housing 
for  low-income  people  is  woefully  inadequate. 
Currently,  the  low-income  housing  tax  credit  is 
the  only  Federal  tax  incentive  available  for  the 
production  of  affordable  low  income  housing  it 
IS  a  proven  tool  tor  assisting  m  this  effort — but 
every  year  Its  Survival  comes  irito  question  as 
Its  extension  expires 

I  recently  participated  m  a  ground-breaking 
ceremony  for  a  multiunit  development  in  De- 
troit financed  in  large  pari  by  the  credit  This 
IS  one  ot  several  such  developments  for  low- 
income  residents  m  Detro't  which  are  being 
developed  by  capable  neiqhtxirhood-twsed  or- 
ganizations in  partnership  with  local  and  State 
government  and  local  lenders 

When  completed,  this  development  and  ott> 
ers  in  Detroit  will  provide  over  400  additional 
apartments  for  low-income  families,  and  rep>- 
resent  the  wave  of  the  future  in  providing  low- 
income  urban  housing  local  partnership  with 
commur.ity  organizations  financed  by  the  low- 
mcome  housing  tax  credit  Gone  are  the  days 
that  local  governments  and  private  citizens 
can  rely  on  Federal  authorities,  like  the  De- 
partment ot  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
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to  help  meet  the  need  for  housing  our  low  in- 
come families 

Nationally,     350,000     low-mcome     housing 
units    have    t>een    constructed    or    preserved 
since  the  credit  was  first  enacted  m  1986    At 
a  lime  when  the  low  income  rental  stock  con- 
tinues to  decline — as   we   have   seen   m   De 
troit — the  credit  is  designed  to  produce  more 
than  120,000  units  of  low-income  housing  an 
nually    However,    since    1986,   the  credit  has 
tieen  up  for  renewal  three  times — making  es- 
sential developments  like  tt'ie  one  I  saw  m  De 
troit  very  risky  ventures 

Compared  to  the  tens  of  billions  in  tax 
losses  from  the  home  mortgage  deduction  for 
middle-  and  upper-income  taxpayers,  the  cost 
of  permanent  extension  of  the  low- income 
housing  tax  credit  is  minimal  We  must  fine  a 
way  to  enact  a  permanent  extension  of  this 
vital  provision 

The  title  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  editonai 
ot  June  2,  1992.  speaks  for  itself:  "Housing 
Credit  Extension  is  a  Must— and  Riots  Tell  Us 
Why"  I  include  this  editorial  m  the  CONGRbS- 
sioNAL  Record 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  June  2.  1992] 
HOL  SING  CKtDlT  EXTENSION  Is  .\  ML'.ST— AND 

Riots  Tki.l  Us  Why 

The  Los  Angeles  riots  focused  a  national 
spotlight  on  the  growing  divide  between  rich 
and  poor  m  cities  across  America.  Nowhere 
IS  that  gap  Illustrated  more  dramatically 
than  in  housing.  In  this  comparatively 
wealthy  nation,  millions  of  poor  men  and 
women  live  with  their  children  and  some- 
times their  elderly  parents  In  crowded  or  in- 
ferior housing;  others  live  in  housing  that  is 
decent  but  so  costly  that  other  areas  of  their 
lives  must  suffer  severely:  thousands  more 
have  no  place  at  all  to  call  home. 

President  Bush  and  Congress  can  ease  this 
crisis  by  permanently  extending  the  federal 
low-Income  housing  tax  credit  before  this  in- 
vestment incentive  expires  June  30 

The  tax  break  deserves  renewal  because  it 
It-mains  the  primary  federal  resource  for  fi- 
11. mi  ing  additional  new  and  affordable  hous- 
ing. It  also  forms  the  cornerstone  of  the  nu- 
merous public  private  partnerships  that  are 
increasingly  the  salvation  of  cash-short 
■  ities  and  states. 

The  credit  typically  generates  funds  used 
•o  construct  or  renovate  at  least  100.000 
apartments  a  year.  Since  being  created  by 
the  1986  Tax  Reform  Act,  it  has  generated  fi- 
nancing for  more  than  420.000  units  of  decent 
tad  affordable  rental  housing. 

No  free  ride  for  public:  Such  a  benefit, 
however,  is  not  without  cost  to  the  public.  In 
■'xchange  for  investing  in  the  construction  or 
renovation  of  long-term  affordable  housing, 
businesses  gain  a  credit  on  their  federal  tax 
bills.  The  deferral  of  those  taxes  is  expected 
to  cost  the  federal  Treasury  up  to  $1.5  billion 
over  the  next  five  years.  That  loss,  especially 
significant  in  a  time  of  burdensome  federal 
deficit,  fuels  the  argument  against  extending 
ihe  tax  credit,  despite  fairly  strong  biparti- 
.^an  support. 

President  Bush  in  March  vetoed  a  tax  bill 
that  contained  a  permanent  extension  of  the 
low-income  housing  tax  credit  and  other  tax 
breaks.  That  was  liefore  the  Los  Angeles 
riots  changed  the  political  climate  and  put 
The  problems  of  cities  back  on  the  national 
agenda. 

Now  Congress  is  again  considering  extend- 
ing the  low-income  housing  tax  credits  as 
part  of  a  sweeping  urban  initiative.  The  ex- 
tension merits  approval  before  the  July  4th 
recess,   before  politicians  turn   their  atten- 
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tion  first  to  the  political  conventions  and 
then  to  the  November  elections.  Any  delay 
In  the  extension  of  the  tax  credit  could  cause 
a  slowdown  in  housing  production  similar  to 
the  dip  in  1990  when  the  credit  was  renewed 
for  only  nine  months  instead  of  a  year. 

Bush  and  others  should  consider  the  suc- 
cess of  the  low-income  housing  tax  credit.  In 
California,  tax  breaks  have  been  used  to  cre- 
ate more  than  27.000  units  of  affordable  hous- 
ing, generating  17.000  jobs  in  the  bargin. 

Tax  credits  are  allocated  on  the  basis  of  a 
states  population.  California  typically  re- 
ceives more  than  $35  million  in  tax  credits 
per  year. 

The  funds  generated  by  those  credits  are 
funneled  by  real  estate  syndicates  and  com- 
munity development  advocates  such  as  the 
Local  Initiatives  Support  Corp.  to  nonprofit 
community  developers  and  for-profit  housing 
developei-s  and  for-profit  housing  developers. 
The  developers  use  the  financing  to  create 
apartments,  townhouses  and  the  single- 
room-occupancy  hotels  that  often  provide 
refuge  for  men  and  women  who  had  been 
homeless. 

In  Los  Angeles,  where  nearly  500.000  fami- 
lies spend  more  than  half  of  their  meager  in- 
comes on  rent,  tax  credits  have  been  used  to 
build  attractive  townhouses  in  Watts,  reha- 
bilitate senior  citizens'  housing  in  Little 
Tokyo  and  finance  apartments  in  poor  areas 
such  as  Pico-Union  and  parts  of  East  Los  An- 
geles. Many  buildings  include  child  care  cen- 
tei-s  and  other  amenities  rarely  found  in  low 
income  apartment  complexes. 

Family  housing  developed  by  the  Con- 
cerned Citizens  of  South  Central  Los  .\ngeles 
and  the  Second  Baptist  Church  is  scheduled 
to  open  this  month  on  Central  Avenue  in  the 
historical  heart  of  South-Central.  The  two 
apartment  buildings  contain  40  units,  a  com- 
munity room,  a  study  area  for  children  and 
benches  to  encourage  Latino  and  black  resi- 
dents to  get  to  know  each  other  in  the  in- 
creasingly Latino  neighborhood. 

A  bargain  amid  high  rent  Other  new  hous- 
ing built  with  tax  credits  includes  apart- 
ments large  enough  for  families  with  four  or 
more  children— the  type  of  large  apartments 
that  are  often  impossible  for  low-income 
families  to  find.  \'et  these  sought-after 
apartments  cost  no  more  than  a  third  of  the 
average  income  of  their  tenant  families, 
rents  typically  range  from  $175  to  $500  per 
month.  That  s  a  bargain  in  a  city  where  a 
one-bedroom  apartment  normally  rents  for 
about  $600  and  thousands  of  poor  families 
pa.v  to  live  in  garages. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  growing  demand. 
California  must  create  300.000  new  units  of 
affordable  housing  by  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. That  task  will  be  impossible  without 
some  form  of  federal  assistance.  But  govern- 
ment alone  cannot  solve  the  affordable-hous- 
ing crisis.  It  can  and  must  nurture  greater 
private  investment  m  housing.  That's  why 
President  Bush  and  Congiess  should  extend 
the  federal  low-in<  ome  housing  tax  credit. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  CHARLES  E. 
RKN\t:TT 

HON.  TIMOTHY  J.  PENNT 

111     VINMr-ii'lA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  KEPKt.sE.N'T.^TIVES 

Tucsduh.  Jiivc  9.  1992 

Mr  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  retire- 
ment of  our  colleague  from  Florida.  Charles 
Blnnett,  the  Congress  loses  one  of  its  finest 
Memt)ers,  and  the  Nation  will  lose  the  services 
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of  a  man  dedicated  to  a  strong  conventional 
national  defense  and  the  seapower  necessary 
to  defend  our  interests.  The  Nation  also  loses 
one  of  the  Congress'  strongest  and  most  con- 
sistent voices  for  reduced  Federal  spending, 
more  accountability  in  spending,  and  budget 
deficit  reduction. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work  with  Char- 
lie Bennett  on  a  numt)er  of  matters,  most  no- 
tably budget  deficit  reduction.  He  has  t)een  a 
friend,  supporter,  and  a  fine  example. 

As  he  enters  retirement  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  wish  him  the  very  best.  I 
will  miss  his  counsel,  wisdom,  and  leadership. 
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the    balanced    budget    constitutional    amend- 
ment. 


H.R.  5324 


SUBSTITUTE  LANGUAGE  FOR  BAL- 
ANCED BUDGET  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENT 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  STLNHOLM 

oy  Ti.x.^s 

I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  KKPKESENT.\T1VES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1992 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  we 
will  begin  debating  several  versions  of  jomt 
resolutions  proposing  amendments  to  the  US 
Constitution  to  require  a  balanced  budget  tor 
the  Federal  Government 

The  last  amendment  on  which  we  will  vote 
will  be  one  I  will  otter,  and  essentially  will  in- 
clude the  substance  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
290,  on  which  there  are  278  cosponsors 

Because  the  amendment  I  will  otter  on 
Thursday  will  be  slightly  different  from  House 
Joint  Resolution  290.  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record  today  the  text  l  expect  to  offer. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  changes  included 
are  generally  minor  and  technical  m  nature, 
and  in  no  case  significantly  change  the  intent 
or  operation  of  the  amendment.  The  changes 
are  a  result  of  suggestions  from  other  Mem- 
bers tor  improved  language  which  will  clarity 
what  the  intention  of  the  amendment  has  al- 
ways been.  In  addition,  the  changes  reflect 
agreement  with  our  counterparts  in  the  other 
Body.  Senator  Paul  Simon.  Senator  Larry 
Craig,  and  other  leaders  in  this  effort  who  will 
be  ottering  identical  language  when  that  Body 
considers  this  issue. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  changes  are  as 
follows. 

The  concept  of  using  estimated  receipts  is 
moved  from  Section  1  to  a  new  enforcement 
section  stating  that  "Congress  shall  enforce 
and  implement  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation,  which  may  rely  on  estimates  of 
outlays  and  receipts." 

The  waiver  for  times  of  declared  war  is  ex- 
panded to  include  "any  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  United  States  is  engaged  in  military  con- 
flict which  causes  an  imminent  and  serious 
military  threat  to  national  security  .  .  ." 

The  effective  date  will  be  1998  or  the  sec- 
ond fiscal  year  beginning  after  ratification. 

I  would  again  emphasize  that  no  substantial 
change  is  created  by  these  improvements  in 
language  All  materials  explaining  the  impact 
of  the  amendment  which  I  have  distnbuted 
previously  remain  valid  and  relevant.  Those  of 
us  who  have  long  supported  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 290  appreciate  all  input  we  received 
into  these  changes  and  feel  that  a  stronger 
constitutional  proposal  has  resulted. 

We  urge  our  colleagues  to  support  the  Sten- 
holm  substitute  and  vote  for  final  passage  of 


HON.  DLNNTS  M.  HERTEL 

OF  MICH10.\.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATI\ES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1992 

Mr,  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  4, 
1992,  I  introduced  H  R,  5324.  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration Fleet  Replacement  and  Mod- 
ernization Program  for  fiscal  years  1993 
through  1997  There  were  five  onginal  cospon- 
sors to  the  bill-  Congressman  Wlliam  J 
Hughes  was  to  be  included  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  but  was  inadvertently  omitted  Toda> , 
I  would  like  to  add  Mr.  Hughes  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  H.R.  5324  I  urge  my  other  colleagues 
to  cosponsor  this  legislation  to  modernize  our 
national  oceanographic  research  fleet. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  ZONE  ACT  AND 

FOREIGN  CRUDE  OIL 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsdap.  June  9.  1992 

Mr.  ORTIZ  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  that  will  amend  the  Foreign-Traoe 
Zone  Act  to  clarify  that  foreign  crude  on  and 
Its  derivatives  consumed  in  the  operation  of  a 
refinery  located  in  a  foreign-trade  zone  are  not 
subject  to  duty  under  the  Harmonized  Tantt 
Schedule  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  currently  1 1  oil  retinenes  operat- 
ing within  foreign-trade  zone  m  Hawaii,  Texas, 
and  Louisiana.  Most  refineries  today  rely  on  a 
large  percentage  of  imported  feedstocks  to 
compensate  for  the  decline  m  domestic  pro- 
duction. During  processing,  a  portion  ot  the 
feedstocks  and  derivatives  thereof  are 
consumed  in  the  operation  of  the  refinery,  and 
as  a  result  never  enter  the  customs  territory  of 
the  United  States, 

The  Foreign-Trade  Zone  Act  does  not  re- 
quire payment  of  duty  on  merchandise  that  is 
destroyed,  consumed  in  a  zone,  et  cetera 
This  was  specifically  reinforced  by  the  courts 
regarding  crude  oil  and  derivatives  thereof  on 
Novemt)er  6,  1978.  by  the  Customs  Court — 
now  the  Court  of  International  Trade — in  Ha- 
waii Independent  Refiner}.  Inc  v.  US..  Cus- 
toms Decision  4777.  Pnor  to  1988.  refinery 
subzone  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board  grants 
were  silent  on  the  issue.  However,  since  Janu- 
ary 1,  1988,  all  refinery  subzone  grants  have 
contained  the  following  condition:  "Foreign 
crude  oil  used  as  fuel  for  the  refinery  shall  be 
dutiable." 

Currently,  seven  oil  refineries  must  pay 
these  customs  duties  on  fuel  consumed  m 
processing  To  exempt  these  companies  from 
paying  customs  duties  on  the  fuel  that  they 
consume  in  their  operations  within  a  foreign- 
trade  zone  has  a  nominal  economic  impact  on 
customs  collections,  but  is  very  important  to 
the  companies  The  companies  estimate  that 
total  savings  for  the  impacted  retinenes  wiii  be 
approximately  S600,000  to  8800,000  annually. 
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This  legislation  simply  corrects  an  inequity 
that  exists  among  oil  retmenes  operating  with 
in  foreign  trade  Tories  On  the  one  hand,  ttie 
courls  have  declared  that  oil  refineries  are  not 
required  to  pa>  duty  on  luel  consumed  within 
their  subzone  because  the  merchandise  never 
enters  the  customs  territory  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board  has  re- 
quired some  refineries  to  pay  duty  on  tuel 
consumed  Furthermore,  it  places  U  S  refiner- 
ies on  an  equal  footirig  with  foreign  refineries 
that  ship  finished  petroleum  products  to  the 
United  States  without  paying  customs  duties 
on  tuel  consumed 

Congress  enacted  the  Foreign- Trade  Zone 
Act  to  attract  international  investment,  to  pro- 
nnote  the  economic  benefits  of  a  broader  in- 
dustrial base,  and  to  encourage  international 
activity  within  the  United  States,  as  opposed 
to  another  country  We  must  reinforce  and 
clarity  the  purpose  of  the  act  by  enacting  this 
amendment  This  legislation  corrects  the  in- 
equitable application  of  provisions  in  our  tor- 
eigrvtrade  zone  law  as  they  have  been  inter- 
preted diflerently  by  the  judicial  system  and  by 
the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  clarify  slate 
within  our  foreign-trade  zone  law  that  foreign 
imported  crude  oil  and  derivatives  thereof  that 
are  consumed  in  the  operations  of  a  refinery 
operating  within  a  foreign-trade  zone  should 
not  be  subject  to  a  duty  imposed  by  the  U  S 
Customs  SePi/ice  This  legislation  is  very  nar- 
row in  scope,  but  is  beneficial  to  our  oil  refin- 
eries that  are  producing  our  energy  resources 
in  the  United  States  We  want  to  keep  those 
refineries  operating  within  foreign-trade  zones 
and  within  our  States  This  legislation  rep- 
resents a  modest  but  important  savings  tor 
these  refineries  and  deserves  the  strong  sup- 
port of  this  House 


TRIBUTE  TO  DIEGO  ASENCIO 


HON.  ILLA.N.A  ROS-LEHTINEN 

"t-    r  i.i'Kiii.'i 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVES 

Tuesdun.  June  9.  1992 

l^s  ROS  LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
outstanding  service  reridered  to  the  State  of 
Florida  and  the  United  States  by  the  Honor- 
able Dieqo  Cortes  Asencio,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Florida  International  AHairs  Commis- 
sion 

Ambassador  Asencio  served  the  United 
States  for  nearly  30  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Sen^ice.  including  service  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Columbia  and  Brazil,  and  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Consular  Atlairs  He 
earned  the  Department  of  State  Award  for 
Valor  when,  as  Ambassador  to  Columbia,  he 
was  taken  hostage  along  with  other  inter- 
national diplomats  and  held  tor  61  days  Diego 
Asencio  used  his  formidable  diplomatic  skills 
to  obtain  the  release  of  all  of  the  hostages 

Although  he  retired  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  1986,  Ambassador  Asencio  has  con- 
tinued his  life  of  public  service  He  chaired  the 
Congressional  Commission  for  the  Study  of 
International  Migration  and  Cooperative  Eco- 
nomic Development  which  worked  with  source 
countries  to  look  at  the  demographics  of  rm- 
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gration  He  worHed  lor  the  establishment  of 
the  Florida  international  AMairs  Commission, 
an  umbrella  organization  designed  to  coordi- 
nate the  international  relations  messages  of  a 
variety  of  competing  agencies,  cities,  and 
towns  in  the  State 

The  International  Business  Chronicle  pul> 
lished  an  article  about  this  remarkable  public 
servant,  which  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record 

DiKOO  Asl;.\CIO    UU'l.ii.M.\T  .\,Mi  MAVKHICK 

(By  Jane  Warner) 

Dlet;o  Asencio,  stAndlnK  slUl.  looks  every 
t)lt  an  Old-World  diplon\at.  ready  to  waltz  to 
strains  of  Franz  Lehar.  Tall,  bearded,  and 
with  the  kind  of  tlrth  that  still  Lonveys  the 
impression  of  success,  stability,  even  a  bit  of 
stolidity-  a  substantial  man.  Just  the  man 
to  KUlde  the  Florida  International  Affairs 
Coniniisslon  as  its  appointed  executive  direc- 
tor 

But  when  from  across  a  room  you  hear  his 
similarly  substantial  loften  boomlnB'  lauifh, 
the  ima^e  alters  just  enough  to  show  the 
other  side  of  Asencio.  He  is  indeed  a  dip- 
lomat, but  also  a  rambunctious  populist, 
somethlnK  of  an  iconoclast  who  does  not  shy 
away  from  earthy  collcniuialisms.  for  exam- 
ple, when  discussing  hitfh-level  policy  mat- 
ters Not  entirely  a  mainstream-typ*?  for- 
eiicn-service  officer 

Yet,  for  nearly  30  years,  the  foreism  service 
was  his  life,  as  he  had  always  intended  it  to 
(><•  -Even  when  I  was  a  little  kid.  11  or  12 
years  old.  1  Aald  I  wanted  to  be  In  the  diplo- 
matic service."  Asencio  says,  as  if  admitting 
to  a  childhood  vice.  "Who  knows  If  that  was 
a  healthy  thinn  or  not?  And,  anyway,  too 
late  now  to  change  it."  He  delivers  the  last 
line  with  characteristic  what-ihe-hell, 
what  s-ilone  is-done  trusto 

In  1980.  when  he  was  the  U.S.  ambassador 
to  Colombia.  Asencio  was  one  of  a  proup 
taken  hostage  by  terrorists.  "It  happened  at 
a  cocktail  party."  he  recalls  "Fourteen 
countries  involved."  The  sieire  lasted  61  days 

As  the  days  of  captivity  dragged  on. 
Asencio  decided  to  take  over  the  ne^otia- 
tions  for  the  hostage  release. 

The  terrorists  weren't  dointf  it  ri^ht,  he 
says.  "I  said  to  tne  leader,  you're  (foinn 
about  it  all  wront;.  '^'ouve  ^ot  all  this  Marx- 
ist stuff  in  here  that  will  never  tfet  you  any- 
where With  the  trovernment.  Give  ({ive  me  a 
draft  of  your  demands  and  let  me  do  the  ne- 
K'OtiatlnK.  Nei;otiatin«  is  what  I  do  for  a  liv- 
inK."  It  took  a  while,  but  it  worked. 

The  most  important  thinn  about  Dle^ro  In 
that  situation  is  that  he  understood  their 
culture,"  Nancy  Asencio  says,  referrint;  to 
the  terrorists  as  well  as  Colombians  in  gen- 
eral. "That's  why  he  could  handle  the  nego- 
tiation." 

After  that  experience.  Asencio  could,  un- 
derstandably, have  been  reluctant  to  return 
to  Colombia.  But  that's  not  to  know 
Asencio.  The  next  call  to  handle  a  crisis  in 
Colombia  and  he  was  on  his  way  back  to  do 
his  part. 

I  argued  with  him,  1  reasoned.  1  yelled. 
Nothing  would  change  his  mind."  Nancy 
says.  "Finally,  almost  as  he  was  going  out 
the  door,  I  said  to  him.  "If  you  insist  on 
doing  this,  at  least  up  your  insurance  before 
you  go.  Your  coverage  now  wont  take  care 
of  the  mortgage  on  this  house,  let  alone  give 
me  something  to  live  on.'  Even  that  didn't 
work.  "  she  says.  "It  may  be  the  Spani.^h 
blood  in  him.  but  there's  a  fatalistic  streak 
in  Diego." 

Neither  Florida  nor  Tallahassee  holds  any 
terror's  for  such  a  man 
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"When  I  retired  from  the  diplomatic  serv- 
u  e.  and  we  made  our  decision  by  moving 
from  Washington  to  Florida.  I  began 
networking  in  Tallahassee,  "  says  Asencio. 
who  had  begun  his  own  consulting  business 
in  West  Palm  Beach. 

"Diego  had  an  interesting  Introduction  to 
Tallahas.see."  says  Todd  Korourek,  former 
counsel  to  the  Florida  House  committee  on 
commerce,  now  FIAC's  deputy  director  and 
general  counsel. 

FIAC  was  still  a  bill,  and  Rep.  Art  Simon, 
a  Democrat  from  Miami,  asked  Asencio  to 
lnt#icede  on  the  bill's  behalf  with  then  Gov. 
Martinez,  a  Republican. 

"It  tested  the  ambassador's  skills  as  a  ne- 
gotiator, because  it  was  a  very  delicate  mat- 
ter, a  political  matter."  Kocourek  says.  "I 
think  that  he  was  a  little  taken  aback  by  the 
governor's  opposition  to  the  bill   " 

More  succinctly.  Asencio  says,  "In  effect, 
the  governor's  response  to  my  efforts  was 
•stuff  It.    " 

Although  the  political  climate  in  Tallahas- 
see is  now  more  favorably  disposed  to  the 
work  of  FIAC,  Asencio  Is  still  In  the  trench- 
es, "munching  his  way  across  the  state.'  as 
he  says,  drumming  up  support  and  making 
secure  the  financing  for  FIAC. 

FIAC.  by  the  legislation  that  created  it,  is 
the  umbrella  organization  for  all  of  Florida's 
international  relations.  This  is  not  nec- 
es.sarily  an  easy  message  to  deliver  to  the 
multitude  of  smaller  organizations  as  well  as 
the  "city  states.  "  all  with  their  own  inter- 
national agendas.  Asencio  acknowledges  that 
his  Job  to  promote  and  implement  FIAC  pro- 
grams requires  fancy  footwork. 

Asencio  brings  skills  and  understanding 
not  Just  from  his  ambas,sadorlal  experience, 
but  also  from  his  work  as  chairman  of  a  Con- 
gre.ssional  commission  that  studied  inter- 
national migration  and  cooperative  eco- 
nomic development 

The  problem  with  the  U.S.  immigration 
policy  IS  that  there  isn't  any.  I  worked  under 
three  secretaries  of  state,  and  each  of  them 
made  it  clear  to  me  that  my  advancement  in 
the  foreign  service  was  assured  so  long  as  I 
kept  immigration  matteis  away  from  his 
door.  " 

The  study  was  Intended  to  look  at  the  de- 
mographics of  migration  and  to  work  with 
Mexico  and  other  sending  countries.  "Eco- 
nomic development  promotes  immigration 
You  raise  expectations,  you  improve  roads, 
you  train  people.  The  last  thing  you  do  is 
eliminate  the  salary  differential.  So  they 
look  north  for  the  opportunity  to  earn  more. 
The  solution  aggravates  the  problem."  he 
nott's. 

Asencio  would  require  an  immigration  im- 
pact statement  to  be  made  for  each  US 
State  Department  action.  "You  impose  sanc- 
tions on  Haiti,  and  you  get  thousands  of  Hai- 
tians fleeing.  You  close  the  sugar  centrals  in 
another  country  and  thousands  are  out  of 
work.  We  must  learn  to  study  the  demo- 
graphics of  immigration." 

As  Florida  develops  closer  international 
ties  through  trade,  it  must  participate  more 
closely  in  U.S.  trade  negotiations."  FIAC 
legislation  calls  on  us  to  look  at  trade  agree- 
ments," he  says.  He  adds  in  passing  that 
through  the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement,  the  Canbljean  Basin  Initiative 
will  be  "shafted"  and  instead  of  elaborating, 
lets  his  silence  speak  of  the  "immigration 
impact"  of  that  eventuality.  These  will  all 
be  matters  that  he  must  handle  as  he  leads 
FIAC. 

"Diego  brings  to  the  job  enormous  experi- 
ence as  a  diplomat  and  a  trouble  shooter.  " 
says  Anthony  Maingot.  "The  great  gift  that 
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he  has  is  to  make  you  feel  at  home  working 
with  him.  He  is  fantastic  to  work  with.  He  is 
completely  informal,  yet  always  caiTies  him- 
self with  great  dignity  and  decorum." 
Maingot.  professor  of  sociology  and  anthro- 
pology at  Florida  International  University 
in  Miami,  worked  with  Asencio  on  the  mi- 
gration study. 

With  Asencio  in  Trinidad  Maingot  saw  yet 
another  aspect  of  the  man.  "He  is  the  most 
flexible  of  men  to  work  with.  If  it's  a  place 
we  gotta  go.  we  go,  if  this  is  something  we 
gotta  eat,  we  eat  it.  Diego  has  great 
simpatia  " 

In  addition,  says  Maingot  of  Asencio.  "He 
is  very  organized.  A  great  delegator.  He 
brings  to  his  work  great  humor,  intelligence 
an'l  a  irrasp  of  fai  r% 

Mr  Speaker,  i  commend  Ambassador  Diego 
Asencio  for  his  life  of  service  to  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  Florida 


NO  CITY   ON   A   HILL 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

*  <t    t  i-..">.S.-i'l  i  .'v  .^.Sl.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tursday.  June  9.  1992 

Mr  KOSTMAYER  Mr  Speaker,  among  the 
many  issues  not  being  discussed  during  this 
election  year  is  the  issue  of  America's  growing 
prison  population 

As  Other  countries  turn  away  from  execu- 
tions and  as  they  find  alternatives  to  prison, 
the  number  of  executions  and  the  number  of 
people  in  prison  both  grow  m  our  own  country 

Today  over  halt  the  Federal  prison  popu- 
lation are  drug  oflenders  in  1995  the  figure 
will  rise  to  70  percent 

As  the  following  article  from  the  New  Yorker 
says 

It  is  as  it  the  city  upon  a  hill,  once  envi- 
sioned by  the  puritans  as  a  shining  beacon  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  had  sprouted  guard 
towers  and  razor  wire 

Mr  Speaker,  the  article  follows  I  rec 
ommend  it  to  my  colleagues 

From  the  New  Yorker,  Apr.  1'3.  1992) 

NOTKS  ASl)  COM.MliNT 

Traditionally,  vast  prison  systems  have 
adorned  tyrannies.  Revolutions,  of  course, 
have  spawned  gulags  of  their  own,  but  the 
great  democratic  upheavals  around  the  globe 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years  have,  to 
their  credit,  not  done  so.  In  the  former  .So- 
viet Union,  in  Eastern  Europe,  even  in  South 
.Africa— where  democracy  got  a  boost  last 
month  when  two-thirds  of  the  country's 
white  voters  endorsed  negotiations  leading 
to  a  new  constitution— incarceration  rates 
have  declined  sharply  following  profound  po- 
litical change.  For  a  startling  number  of  peo- 
ple, the  expansion  of  liberty  In  these  lands 
seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  actual  prison 
doors  swinging  open.  To  some,  it  has  meant 
the  difference  between  life  and  death:  the 
South  African  government  announced  two 
weeks  ago  that,  as  a  concession  to  its  nego- 
tiating partners,  it  was  suspending  execu- 
tions indefinitely. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  meanwhile,  exe- 
cutions are  taking  place  at  a  constantly  in- 
creasing pace,  and  a  recent  report  by  a  Wash- 
ington group  called  the  .Sentencing  Projei  t 
shows  that,  with  more  than  a  million  people 
now  imprisoned,  we  have  become  the  unchal- 
lenged world  leader  in  incarceration  rates. 
We    passed    South    Africa    and    the    Soviet 
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Union,  the  previous  leaders,  sometime  in  the 
nineteen-eighties— a  decade  during  which  the 
number  of  inmates  in  the  United  States  dou- 
bled—and we  are  now  so  far  ahead  of  every 
other  nation  that  in  this  category,  at  least. 
we  can  rest  assured  of  remaining  No.  1  for 
many  years.  It  is  as  if  the  City  Upon  a  Hill. 
once  envisioned  by  the  Puritans  as  a  shining 
beacon  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  had  sprouted 
guard  towers  and  razor  wire.  In  an  era  of 
crippling  deficits,  we  are  spending  more  than 
twenty  billion  dollars  a  year  to  lock  people 
up.  Moreover,  this  figure  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  rise  swiftly;  prison  officials  esti- 
mate that  by  1995  the  number  of  inmates  will 
Increase  by  another  thirty  percent— by  an- 
other three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
prisoners. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  dizzying  increase 
in  our  prison  population  has  been  our  gov- 
ernment's ill-named  "war  on  drugs."  In  1980. 
according  to  the  Sentencing  Project,  there 
were  four  hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand 
drug  arrests  nationwide:  in  1989.  there  were  a 
million  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  thou- 
sand. Over  half  the  inmates  in  the  federal 
prison  system  today  are  drug  offenders;  the 
figure  is  expected  to  be  nearly  seventy  per 
cent  by  1995.  The  practice  known  as  manda- 
tory sentencing  is  largely  responsible  for 
this  lopsided  prison  population.  Congress  has 
passed  sixty  mandatory-sentencing  statutes; 
four  of  them  have  accounted  for  ninety-four 
per  cent  of  the  mandatory  sentences  im- 
posed; and  over  ninety  per  cent  of  those  .sen- 
tences have  been  imposed  for  drug  offenses. 
Under  the  doctrine  of  mandatory  sentencing, 
which  sets  heavy  minimum  prison  sentences 
>'xcept  in  cases  where  those  convicted  pro- 
vide useful  information  to  the  authorities, 
nonviolent  first  offenders  often  end  up  ser\'- 
ing  more  time  than  prisoners  with  long 
criminal  records,  who  typically  have  more 
information  to  trade.  In  addition,  violent  of- 
fenders gain  early  release  from  overcrowded 
prisons  to  make  room  for  those  sentenced  to 
mandatory  minimums.  The  average  sentence 
served  for  murder  today  is  six  and  a  half 
years;  for  possession  of  seven  hundred  mari- 
juana plants  the  federal  mandatory  mini- 
mum is  eight  years,  with  no  possibility  of 
parole. 

Mandatory  minimum  sentences  are  op- 
posed by  the  twelve  Federal  Judicial  Con- 
ferences and  by  many  major  national  legal 
organizations,  including  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  United  .States  Sentencing 
Commission,  and  the  Federal  Courts  Study 
Committee.  And  yet  Congress  has  declined  to 
repeal  a  single  mandatory-sentencing  law. 
On  the  contrary,  legislators  constantly  pro- 
pose more  such  laws,  and  the  Bush  Adminis- 
tration also  subscribes  to  this  approach.  In 
January.  Attorney  General  William  Barr 
told  a  meeting  of  California  district  attor- 
neys. "The  choice  is  clear.  More  prison  space 
or  more  crime."  But  the  truth  is  that  in- 
creased incarceration  rates  have  been  found 
to  have  only  a  negligible  effect  on  crime 
rates.  Recognizing  this  fact,  the  Consen-- 
ative  Government  m  Great  Britain  last  year 
adopted  new  sentencing  laws  whose  aim  is  to 
reduce  that  country's  prison  population  by 
as  muc  h  as  fifty  per  cent  by  1995. 

One  waits  in  vain  for  the  current  Pi'e>:- 
dential-campaign  debate  to  take  up  the  ques- 
tion of  seemingly  endless  prison  expansion. 
It  is  as  if  the  institutional  momentum  and 
the  presurned  popularity  of  our  government's 
war  on  drugs  had  made  the  war  impervious 
to  rational  policy  argument.  The  Drug  En- 
forcement .Administration,  seeking  to  justify 
Its  own  exorbitant  growth  by  increasing  its 
arrest  totals,  runs  sting  operations  designed 
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to  lure  amateur  chemists  into  ticoftacing  ille- 
gal drugs.  Federal  agents,  aware  that  manda- 
tory sentences  skyrocket  when  drug  sales 
take  place  within  a  thousand  feet  of  a 
school,  arrange  drug  deals  near  schools.  And 
many  state  and  local  officials,  taking  their 
cues  from,  the  federal  authorities,  are  also 
enthusiastic  drug  warriors,  particularly 
since  the  passage,  beginning  ;n  1978.  of  fed- 
eral laws  that  make  seizure  of  the  assets  of 
accused  drug  traffickers  a  highly  profitable 
enterprise.  Some  state  mandatory  sentences 
are  truly  breathtaking;  in  Michigan,  for  in- 
stance, conviction  for  possession  of  less  than 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  cocaine  results,  even 
for  a  nonviolent  first  offender,  is  a  manda- 
tory sentence  of  life  without  parole.  So  it  s 
hardly  surprising  that  state  prisons  are 
jammed  to  the  rafters  with  drug  oflenders.  In 
Florida,  prison  admissions  for  drug  crimes 
rose  by  more  than  eighteen  hundred  per  cent 
between  1980  and  1989.  Here  in  New  York,  the 
number  of  drug  offenders  in  state  prisons 
rose  by  seven  hundred  per  cent  during  the 
same  period,  with  ninety  per  cent  of  those 
convicted  in  recent  years  serv'ing  mandatory 
sentences. 

What  kind  of  society  are  we  hoping  to  cre- 
ate by  this  policy  of  wholesale  incarcer- 
ation? What  will  these  millions  of  people, 
most  of  them  unskilled,  uneducated,  and 
brutalized  by  imprisonment,  be  prepared  to 
do  when  they  emerge  after  ten  or  fifteen  or 
twenty  years''  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
government's  war  on  drugs  is  reducing  drug 
use  of  drug  trafficking  in  the  poor  black 
communities  where  both  activities  are  so 
concentrated.  And  there  is  evidence  that  al- 
ternatives to  imprisonment — -"intermediate 
sanctions."  which  include  fines,  sentences  to 
community  service,  and  various  levels  of 
probation  and  restriction — are  at  least  as  ef- 
fective as  imprisonment  in  reducing  crime. 
They  are  also  far  cheaper.  But  is  reducing 
crime  in  fact  our  current  policy's  goal"*  Or  is 
the  goal  simply  to  placate,  however  cyni- 
cally, the  public's  anger  and  fear''  Crime 
rates  have  increased  lately  in  South  Africa. 
Eastern  Europe,  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  yet  prison  expansion  has  not  been 
part  of  the  official  response  in  any  of  those 
places.  Perhaps  that  is  because  they  are  soci- 
eties with  fresh  memories  of  how  little  pris- 
ons really  accomplish. 


BUSH  CAN  STILL  GO  TO  RIO  WITH 
EPA  "SECRETARY"  REILLY 


HON.  FRAMC  MORTON 

OF  .SEW  YORK 

I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuc.sdap.  June  9.  1992 
Mr  HORTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  President 
Bush  joins  with  90  other  world  leaders  at  the 
Earth  summit  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  he  will  sign  3 
international  environmental  agreements  urv 
precedented  in  real  and  symbolic  value  to  the 
planet.  Providing  a  blueprint  tor  future  environ- 
mental goals,  policies  and  actions,  the  accords 
will  mark  a  renewed  commitment  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  world  to  tackling  the  com- 
plex threats  to  the  global  environment 

At  the  President's  side  in  Rio  will  be  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  Administrator 
William  Reilly.  The  highest  ranking  American 
environment  official,  Administrator  Reilly  is 
charged  with  overseeing  the  Federal  programs 
needed  to  implement  the  policies  and  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  historical  agreements 
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But  Bill  Reilly  will  b(?  at  a  distinct  disadvan- 
tage at  the  Earth  summit  and  at  subsequent 
negotiating  sessions  where  he  will  be  called 
upon  to  represent  the  United  States  Seated 
around  him  at  the  conference  and  at  future 
discussions  will  be  the  ministers  of  the  envi- 
ronment from  itie  nations  of  Germany,  Japan. 
Canada,  Poland,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  Mexico,  India,  Lux- 
embourg, and  more  than  a  dozen  other  coun- 
tries, both  large  and  small,  both  developed 
and  economically  struggling  The  United 
States  will  not  send  its  environmental  minister 
or  its  secretary  of  the  environment,  for  the 
United  States  does  not  have  an  environment 
official  with  ministerial  or  Cabinet  level  status 
It  IS  the  one  world  power  that  does  not. 

Trie  United  States,  the  country  that  purports 
to  lead  the  world  in  environmental  protection, 
cleanup,  and  research,  brings  up  the  rear 
when  it  comes  to  status,  rank,  and  clout  pro- 
vided to  its  top  environmental  otticial  In  tact, 
by  sending  a  representative  without  such  au- 
thority and  clout,  the  United  States  appears  to 
be  less  serious  atxiut  its  commitment  than  is 
in  tact  the  case 

I  know  that  President  Bush  is  serious  about 
elevating  the  Governments  lop  environmental 
agency  He  supports  a  law  that  raises  EPA  to 
departmental  status  with  a  Secretary  at  its 
head  He  recognizes  how  important  it  is  for 
environmental  problems  to  be  debated  and 
considered  at  the  highest  level  of  our  Govern- 
ment But  he  needs  Congress  to  pass  legisla- 
tion to  facilitate  EPA's  elevation 

I  was  with  George  Cush  at  the  White  House 
when  he  became  the  lirst  sitting  President  to 
endorse  elevating  EPA  to  the  US  Department 
of  the  Environment  with  full  Cabinet  status  He 
met  with  congressional  leaders  who  ap- 
plauded his  endorsement  and  who  agreed  to 
act  quickly  to  grant  Cabinet  status  to  EPA  In 
fact,  there  was  an  agreement  to  elevate  EPA 
in  time  tor  the  20th  anniversary  of  Earth  Day. 
April  1990  Nearly  2V.-  years  later,  we  are  still 
without  a  Department  of  the  Environment 

I  know.  too.  that  Senators  John  Glfnn  and 
Bill  Roth  are  serious  They  carefully  crafted 
legislation  to  elevate  EPA  and  skillfully  gamed 
Senate  approval  of  the  measure  last  Septem- 
ber The  bill.  S  533.  also  establishes  a  new 
Bureau  of  Environmental  Statistics,  contains 
new  contractor  and  conflict-of-interest  provi- 
sions, and  establishes  a  Commission  on  Im- 
proving Environmental  Protection  to  provide 
comprehensive  guidance  on  environmental  is- 
sues  President  Bush  endorsed  the  bill 

I  know  that  this  Nation's  environmental  com- 
munity IS  senous  The  Sierra  Club,  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  the  Environmental 
Defense  Fund,  the  Natural  Resources  De- 
fense Council,  and  the  World  Wildlife  Fund, 
have  all  called  for  immediate  action  to  elevate 
EPA  to  Cabinet  status  The  Executive  Director 
of  the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council 
may  have  said  it  bes\.  stating,  "We  can  only 
demonstrate  world  leadership  by  lommg  other 
nations  m  creating  a  Cabinet-level  department 
that  both  tackles  our  domestic  environmental 
problems  and  gives  visionary  leadership  to 
global  environmental  problems  " 

Why  has  progress  stalled  on  this  important 
legislative  eflort"'  The  excuses  are  many 
Some  legislators  see  an  EPA  Cabinet  bill  as 
an  opportunity  to  champion  a  myriad  of  envi 


ronmental  reforms  and  initiatives  These  re- 
forms may  have  merit,  but  insisting  on  them  in 
a  bill  to  elevate  EPA  leopardizes  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  strong  and  vital  Department  of  the 
Environment  Other  legislators  simply  do  not 
want  a  Cabinet-level  Department  of  the  Envi- 
ronment to  exist  While  respecting  their  views, 
they  are  clearly  in  the  minority  and  should  not 
be  allowed  to  block  enactment  of  Cabinet  leg- 
islation 

There  are  still  others  who  are  afraid  that 
elevating  EPA  in  an  election  year  will  provide 
President  Bush  political  advantages  These 
Members  would  rather  send  Administrator 
Reilly  into  international  negotiations  as  a  sec- 
ond class  citizen,  than  risk  losing  pomts  in  this 
year  s  high  stakes  political  chess  game  You 
would  think  that  30  years  in  Congress  would 
have  cured  me  of  idealism,  but  I  cannot  help 
but  think  that  this  is  an  issue  where  election- 
year  politics  could  be  put  aside,  where  all  par 
ties  and  certainly  the  public  would  benefit 
There  is  room  at  the  Cabinet  table  for  EPA, 
there  is  no  room  for  political  haggling  when  it 
comes  to  the  global  environment 

In  tact.  It  IS  still  not  too  late  to  have  Presi- 
dent Bush  accompanied  by  his  Secretary  of 
the  Environment  at  the  Earth  summit  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  The  Senate-passed  measure  still  sits 
at  the  desk  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
The  House  leadership  has  the  power  to  take 
the  bill  from  the  desk,  amend  it  to  exclude  ex- 
traneous provisions,  and  put  it  to  a  vote  It 
would  be  supported  by  the  American  public, 
the  environmental  community,  the  House,  and 
the  Senate  The  President  has  indicated  he 
would  Sign  the  measure  It  could  be  accom- 
plished in  a  matter  of  hours 

It  IS  time  tor  Congress  to  get  serious  It  is 
time  lor  the  House  to  pass  a  bill  that  elevates 
EPA  to  Cabinet  status  without  provisions  that 
will  poison  the  effort  In  endorsing  the  imme- 
diate elevation  ot  EPA  to  Cabinet  status.  Mike 
McCloskey  of  the  Sierra  Club  declared  last 
year.  "It  is  a  question  of  power,  weight,  and 
importance  The  environment  should  get  its 
due  "  I  could  not  agree  more 


exceptional  police  op'p'icer 
rp:cognizki> 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  HOCMBRIECK.NER 

I.S  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tursdaii.  June  9  ]W2 

Mr  HOCHBRUECKNER  Mr  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  Chief  Inspector 
Joseph  L  Monteilh  of  the  Suffolk  County  Po- 
lice Department  Chief  Monteith  has  served 
the  people  of  Suffolk  County  both  as  an  out- 
standing police  officer  for  over  31  years  and  a 
dedicated  member  ot  the  community 

Mr    Monteith  began  his  career  in  the  p)olice 
department    as   a    patrolman    m    June    1961 
While  working  in  the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  pre- 
cincts. Chief  Monteith  has  served  in  all  three 
of  the  department's  divisions  in  both  subordi- 
nate and  supervisory  positions   Having  worked 
in  the  )uvenile  aid  bureau,  district  attorney  s  of 
fice.  and  criminal  intelligence  squad  as  well  as 
serving  as  executive  officer  ot  the  narcotics 
section  and  the  third  precinct  and  command 
ing  officer  ot  the  personnel  section  arxl  the 


Sixth  precinct.  Mr  Monteith  was  well  prepared 
for  his  1984  promotion  to  assistant  chief 

After  holding  the  office  of  executive  officer 
of  both  the  patrol  and  detectve  divisions  Mr. 
Monteith  was  promoted  in  1988  to  chief  ol  pa- 
trol The  following  year  he  was  once  again 
promoted,  this  time  to  his  present  position  ot 
chief  inspector  where  he  capably  supervises 
the  day  to  day  operation  ot  the  patrol,  detec- 
tive and  headquarters  divisions 

In  addition  to  his  outstanding  contribution  as 
a  police  officer.  Chief  Monteith  has  been  ac- 
tive in  both  professional  and  community  orga- 
nizations Over  the  years  Chief  Monteith  has 
held  the  office  of  president  for  the  New  York 
State — Eastern  Canadian  Chapter  of  the  FBI 
National  Academy,  Suffolk  County  Police  As- 
sociation, and  the  Suffolk  County  Police  Holy 
Name  Society,  in  addition  to  his  official  duties 
as  chief  inspector  Presently  he  serves  as  a 
memt)er  ol  the  national  executive  board  of  the 
FBI  National  Academy  Associates,  the  board 
of  directors  of  Madonna  Heights  Children's 
Service,  the  community  advisory  board  of 
Brookhaven  Memorial  Hospital,  and  the 
Patchogue  Council  No  725  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus 

On  June  13.  the  Knights  of  Columbus  of 
Patchogue  will  honor  Chief  Monteith  at  their 
annual  grand  ball  Chief  Monteith  very  much 
deserves  both  recognition  and  praise  for  his 
outstanding  service  and  achievements  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  Chief  Monteith  for  being 
selected  for  this  honor  I  salute  him  for  all  of 
his  accomplishments,  and  express  my  appre- 
ciation and  the  appreciation  of  my  constituents 
for  his  service  and  dedication  i  send  my  best 
to  Chief  Monteith  and  his  family  and  wish 
them  good  health  and  happiness  I  am  very 
proud  to  represent  Chief  Monteith  in  Con- 
gress 


TRIBUTE  TO  VVHHW  S  WHO'S  WHO 


HON.  J.YMES  \.  m^flCANT.  JR. 

I  -r    1  'Hi'  » 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPKESENTATIVES 
Tiu\idai/.  June  9.  1992 

Mr  TRAFICANT  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  six  memtjers  ol  the  Mahonmg 
Valley  who  are  to  be  recognized  tor  the  con- 
tributions they  have  made  to  their  commu- 
nities These  individuals,  recently  selected  to 
WBBW's  Who's  Who  of  Younqstown,  have 
been  active  participating  members  in  their 
neighborhoods  helping  to  foster  better  under- 
standing and  education 

Mrs  Arletha  Coleman  of  Youngstown  is  an 
active  member  of  Zionhill  Baptist  Church, 
where  she  has  been  a  member  for  45  years 
A  recovering  cancer  patient,  she  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society  A  mother  of 
eight  children,  she  volunteers  by  assisting 
area  senior  citizens  by  providing  transpor 
tation.  food,  and  other  services  She  was  mar- 
ried to  the  late  James  Coleman  of  Youngs- 
town 

Mr  Alber  Kirksey  is  a  former  staff  sergeant 
in  the  U  S  Army  He  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  African-American  to  attend  the 
Bush  Sctiool  of  Aiictioneenng  m  Mason.  lA 
and  became  the  first  African  American  auc- 
tioneer in  Ohio    He  was  married  to  the  late 


Margaret  Dee  and  is  the  father  of  two  girls 
Mr  Kirksey  organized  the  now  ''0-year-old 
Senior  Citizens  of  the  Year  Award  program  In 
spite  of  poor  health,  he  provides  financial  as- 
sistance to  some  area  high  school  students 
who  would  not  be  able  to  attend  college  and 
provides  meals  and  holiday  baskets  to  seniors 
during  the  holidays  He  opened  Alliance  Used 
Furniture  and  Appliance  Store  in  '960 

Mr  James  Southerland  is  the  father  of  fi^e 
children  and  the  husband  of  the  former  Kath- 
ryn  Jones,  He  is  an  active  member  of  Mount 
Zion  Baptist  Church,  and  an  active  member  of 
both  the  NAACP  and  the  Urban  League  He 
has  been  an  active  member  of  local  labor  or- 
ganizations Since  '945  including  the  laborers' 
International  Local,  the  AFL-ClO.  the  Building 
Trades  Council,  and  the  Ohio  Laborers'  Dis- 
trict Council 

Rev  David  Stone  has  been  an  active  mem- 
ber ot  the  Youngstown  community  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  He  is  the  director  of  the 
Kimmeibrook  and  Kirwin  Neighborhood  Min- 
istries and  IS  an  active  member  of  the 
Mahoning  Valley  Association  of  Churches  He 
was  instrumental  in  the  start  of  the  Interfaith 
Home  Maintenance  program  and  the  Memorial 
Society  of  Greater  Youngstown  He  is  involved 
with  the  Cambell  Community  Corp  and  the  in- 
State  Mission  Committee  of  Ohio  Baptist 
Churches  He  is  the  father  of  two  sons  and 
has  been  married  to  his  wife,  Dariene,  for  3'' 
years 

Det  St  Saundra  Bell  of  the  Youngstown 
Police  Department  will  receive  a  special  award 
for  her  community  involvement.  She  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  local  crime  prevention  and 
biockwatch  programs  and  the  DARE  program 
operating  in  the  city  schools  She  is  a  20-year 
memt>er  of  the  McGuffey  Road  Church  of 
Christ  She  IS  married  to  Jimmie  Bell  Ml  and 
the  mother  of  two  children 

Cecil  Monroe  of  Youngstown  has  been  an 
active  part  of  the  community  for  a  number  of 
years  He  is  the  founder  of  SONG.  [Support 
Our  Next  Generation;  That  group's  function 
and  goal  is  to  provide  a  number  of  positive  ac- 
tivities and  events  for  the  youth  m  the  inner 
city  to  become  involved  in  Cecil  is  also  a 
member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Youngstown  and  is  married  to  the  former  Jean 
Cotton    They  have  6  children 

Mr  Speaker,  nothing  gives  me  more  pleas- 
ure than  to  stand  here  today  to  commend  and 
congratulate  these  fine  individuals  for  the  work 
they  do  I  wish  that  I  could  do  this  more  often, 
but  truthfully,  these  individuals  are  very  rare 
indeed. 


STATEHOOD  FOR  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA: BY  STATUTE  OR  CON- 
STITUTIONAL AMENDMENT' 


HON.  BRLCE  F.  VI.NTO 

IN  THE  HOL'-SE  OF  KEPKKSENTATIVES 
Tiu'sdaii.  Junv9.  1992 
Mr     vENTO     Mr     Speaker.    Prof     Adam 
Kuriand  of  the  Howard  University  Law  School 


in  Washington.  DC,  has  recently  wntien  a  very 
scholarly  and  provocative  article  which  ap- 
pears in  the  January  1992  issue  of  the  George 
Washington  Law  Review, 

The  fundamental  political  question  of  wheth- 
er the  District  of  Columbia  should  become  a 
sovereign  State  is  being  scrutinized  from  dif- 
fering partisan  points  of  view.  While  District  of 
Columbia  residents  carry  the  same  burdens  of 
citizenship  as  other  Americans,  they  have  no 
representation  in  the  Senate  and  one  nonvot- 
ing Delegate  m  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Furthermore,  District  residents  currently  pay 
approximately  Si  28  billion  annually  to  the 
Federal  Treasury,  which  is  more  Federal  taxes 
than  the  residents  of  eight  States  pay  today - 

Democrats  may  relish  while  Republicans 
cringe  at  the  prospect  of  two  new  Democratic 
Senators  should  the  District  become  the  5 1st 
State.  As  Professor  Kuriand  notes: 

Tne  polar  rhetorical  views  can  be  summed 
up  by  the  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson  on  the 
Left  and  President  George  Bush  on  the 
Rinht.  The  Reverend  Jackson  claims  not 
only  that  statehood  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia "is  the  number  one  social  justice" 
issue  facing  America  today,  but  that  it  also 
"is  a  cause  for  global  concern  and  action." 
Le.-^s  namboyantly.  but  no  less  clearly.  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  trumpeted  the  tautological 
line  that  the  District  is  a  "federal  city"  and 
therefore  was  never  meant  to  be  a  Sta'e 

Aside  from  the  partisan  political  debate  of 
whether  the  District  of  Columbia  should,  m 
tact,  be  granted  statehood.  Professor  Kuriand 
provides  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  debate 
about  how  statehood  should  be  achieved. 
More  precisely.  Professor  Kuriand  carefully  ex- 
amines the  question  of  whether  the  District 
can  achieve  statehood  by  statute  or  whether  a 
constitutional  amendment  is  necessary  and 
what  the  constitutional  implications  are  of 
these  two  different  approaches  toward  achiev- 
ing statehood 

Professor  Kuriand  examines  the  history  and 
language  of  the  23d  amendment,  ratified  in 
1961.  which  provided  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  electoral  representation  m  Presidential 
elections  He  also  examines  the  language  of 
tne  proposed  statute  to  create  the  State  of 
New  Columbia,  He  observes  that  "statehood 
advocates  have  proposed  that  the  constitu- 
tionally required  'seat  ot  government  of  the 
United  States'  be  reduced  in  size  to  the  'Na- 
tional Capital  Service  Area.'  and  that  the  re- 
maining area,  which  currently  comprises  the 
balance  of  the  District  become,  the  State  of 
New  Columbia." 

In  his  extensively  footnoted  article.  Profes- 
sor Kuriand  suggests  that  a  statutory  ap- 
proach divorced  from  an  historical  understand- 
ing of  the  23d  amendment  could  result  m  the 
anomaly  "that  a  handful  of  citizens — the  resi- 
dents of  the  White  House,  the  homeless,  per- 
haps some  military  personnel,  and  the  few 
residences  that  may  remain  in  the  National 
Capital  Service  Area — would  control  three 
electoral  votes."  While  this  piotential  problem. 
which  Professor  Kuriand  calls  "politically  irre- 
sponsible." could  likely  be  avoided  by  repeal- 


ing the  23d  amendment,  such  an  action  may 
well  result  in  the  disenfranchisement  of  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  during  a 
period  of  time  when  proponents  of  statehood 
via  a  constitutional  amendment  were  seeking 
support  nationwioe  from:  legislatures  that  were 
not  favorably  inclined  to  give  their  approval  to 
a  constitutional  amendm.eni  for  statehood 

Professor  Kjriand  aisc  examines  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  23d  amendment  is.  m  tact, 
self-executing — that  is,  effective  without  addi- 
tional enabling  legislation — or  whether  supple- 
mentary legislation  is  necessary  to  achieve  the 
constitutional  intent  and  means  of  providing 
representation  to  the  District  Proponents  of 
the  viewpoint  that  the  amendment  is  not  self- 
executing  point  to  the  historical  fact  that  there 
was  6-month  gap  t>etween  the  time  the  23d 
amendment  was  ratified  and  the  time  Con- 
gress finally  enacted  the  enabling  legislation, 
thus  demonstrating  that  the  rights  contained  in 
the  23d  amendment  are  not  self-executing  but 
are.  in  fact,  dependent  on  congressional  legis- 
lation Conversely,  Professor  Kuriand  Ob- 
serves that  this  position  also  suggests  that 
such  rights  may  be  extinguished  b>  legislation. 
These  are  important  questions  of  constitutional 
law  with  ramifications  which  may  go  well  be- 
yond the  issue  of  how  statehood  is  achieved 
for  the  District  of  Columbia 

As  Professor  Kuriand  observes.  "The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  a  unique  constitutional 
creature."  It  is  an  open  question  as  to  how 
statehood  may  be  achieved  and  at  what  cost 
to  other  constitutional  principles  Professor 
Kuriand.  however,  comes  down  forcefully  on 
the  side  that  contends  "Any  proposed  state- 
hood legislation  should  be  made  contingent  on 
the  repeal  of  the  23d  amendment"  and  that 
Such  a  solution  "is  politically  responsible  and 
constitutionally  correct  " 

Professor  Kuriands  articie  presents  ar  ex- 
tensive and  important  contribution  to  the  con- 
tinuing debate  about  statehood  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  i  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues who  may  be  interested  in  this  timely 
issue 

The  political  reality  that  is  created  by  the  cir- 
cumstances articulated  m  this  study  is  of  con- 
cern. The  23d  amendment  treated  as 
enfranchising  people  m  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia could,  under  the  careful  scholarship  of 
Professor  Kuriand.  act  as  a  permanent  bamer 
to  legislative  action  by  Congress  to  grant  full 
voting  representation  to  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  thereby  necessitating  a  full 
court  press  for  the  more  difficult  enactment  of 
a  constitutional  amendment,  threshold  not  re- 
quired of  other  territories  or  States  to  achieve 
equity  in  our  Federal  system 
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< Leyislatne  dai^  of  Thursday.  March  26.  1992) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Herb  Kohl,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 


APPOINTMENT  OP^  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

u.s.  senatk, 
Preside.vt  pro  tkmhore. 
Wasntngton.  DC.  June  10.  1992 
To  the  Senate. 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3.  of 
the  Standi ni{  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Herb  Kohl,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair 

Robert  C  Bvhd, 
President  pro  tempore. 


Mr.    KOHL    thereupon    assumed    the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


PR.WER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  remember  in  silence  with 
gratitude  the  recovery  of  Senator 
Helms  And  let  us  pray  for  officer  Tom 
Volario.  who  today  will  have  a  (luadru- 
ple  bypass. 

*  *  *  he  that  is  greatest  among  i/ou 
shall  be  your  sprra/ir— Matthew  23.11. 

Gracious  God  our  Father,  we  never 
cease  to  be  grateful  for  the  many  dedi- 
cated servants  without  whom  the  Sen- 
ate could  not  function.  Thank  You  for 
office  and  committee  staffs,  for  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Senate  and  their  staffs,  for 
those  who  record  and  maintain  records, 
for  the  pages  and  the  interns,  for  those 
who  prepare  and  serve  food,  for  those 
who  maintain  buildings  and  grounds, 
for  uniformed  officers  and  plain 
clothesmen,  for  those  who  maintain 
order  at  the  doors  and  on  the  floor. 

Thank  You.  Father,  for  the  dedica- 
tion and  high  morale  of  these  faithful 
men  and  women.  We  ask  Your  blessing 
upon  each  of  them  and  their  loved 
ones.  For  those  who  may  be  ill  or  expe- 
riencing some  kind  of  difficulty,  we 
pray  for  Your  gracious  intervention  in 
their  lives,  that  whatever  their  need,  it 
will  be  met,  and  that  they  will  be  re- 
cipients of  Your  abundant  love  and 
grace.  Thank  You.  Father,  for  these 
committed,  conscientious  servants  who 
make  it  possible  for  the  Senators  to 
fulfill  their  responsibilities  as  the  serv- 
ants of  the  people  in  their  States. 

We  pray  this  in  the  name  of  the  Serv- 
ant of  servants.  .Anvr. 


RESERVATION  ur    LEADER  TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
leadership  time  is  !<'>f.rv''i! 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  hour  of  12:30  p.m.  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

Senators  should  note  the  first  hour 
will  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
between  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond]  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Slmon]. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  is  recog- 
nized. 


THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  asked  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  to  reserve  20  minutes  on  my  be- 
half to  speak  this  morning.  I  was  un- 
aware of  the  events  that  were  to  ti-an- 
spire  over  the  past  few  days  with  re- 
spect to  the  environment.  I  had  origi- 
nally intended  to  focus  on  only  one 
subject,  a  national  deposit  law.  but  I 
would  like  to  expand  my  remarks  to 
discuss  the  environment  in  broader 
terms  and  also  to  expand  on  my  re- 
marks of  March  21. 

This  Congress  will  soon  come  to  an 
end.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  time 
left,  yet  much  remains  to  be  done.  A 
great  deal  has  been  said  about  whether 
or  not  the  President  has  been  an  envi- 
ronmental President.  But.  by  no  means 
can  we  claim  to  he  an  environmental 
Congress.  For  example,  much  has  been 
said  about  lead  poisoning,  about  global 
warming,  about  recycling,  yet  no  con- 
crete proposals  have  been  passed.  As  I 
mentioned  in  March,  there  has  been  a 
lead  bill  on  the  calender  for  nearly  a 
year,  yet  it  has  not  been  brought  to  the 
floor.  How  many  more  children  will  be 
lead  poisoned  while  the  country  waits 
for  action? 

What  about  the  issue  of  global  warm- 
ing. One  of  the  main  goals  of  the  Rio 
Conference  was  to  address  the  poten- 
tial for  global  climate  change.  In  the 
game  partisan  politics,  a  lot  of  fingers 
are  going  to  be  pointed  at  the  Presi- 
dent as  the  one  to  blame.  But,  let's  fess 
up  here.  In  this  body,   it  seems  every 


call  for  action  on  global  warming  is 
met  with  global  whining.  Before  any  of 
us  criticize  another  for  inaction,  let  us 
act. 

I  do  not  know  beyond  any  shadow  of 
doubt  whether  or  not  global  warming 
will  or  will  not  occur.  No  one  does.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  planet  is  too  limited 
to  know  for  sure.  But.  neither  do  I 
know  how  much  exposure  to  a  carcino- 
gen it  takes  to  cause  cancer  nor  do  my 
colleagues,  yet  I  try  to  limit  my  expo- 
sure to  these  substances  as  I  am  sure 
many  of  my  colleagues  do  as  well. 

In  addition,  we  did  not  know  whether 
or  not  the  former  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  would  attack  the  United 
States,  yet  we  spent  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  weapons  to  insure 
that  they  would  not.  In  the  process, 
many  Americans  from  the  scientists 
involved  in  making  the  bomb  to  the 
Utah  downwinders  were  exposed  to  le- 
thal doses  of  radiation,  and  large  parts 
of  this  country  were  contaminated.  We 
spent  billions  of  taxpayer  dollars  that 
we  did  not  have  on  a  strategy  of  mutu- 
ally assured  destruction.  Given  the 
shape  of  the  Russian  economy  and  the 
size  of  our  deficit.  I  would  suggest  that 
this  strategy  lived  up  to  its  name. 

The  point  is  that  we  have  acted  to 
protect  our  constituents,  even  when 
the  risks  were  only  possibilities.  What 
is  so  different  about  global  warming' 
Why  do  the  opponents  counter  our  con- 
cerns about  global  warming  with  their 
global  whining?  I  think  the  answer  is 
probably  human  nature,  taking  the 
path  of  least  resistance,  and  to  some 
extent,  self-interest. 

I  noted  in  remarks  made  upon  intro- 
duction of  a  bill  to  reauthorize  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  S.  1081.  some  of  the 
beliefs  of  those  involved  in  environ- 
mental protection  100  years  ago.  Then, 
scientists  involved  in  water  and  waste 
water  treatment  faced  debates  not  un- 
like our  own  on  global  warming.  For 
example,  in  one  paper  from  1882,  a 
chemist  was  talking  about  the  presence 
of  germs  in  sewage,  that  germs  can 
cause  disease,  and  that  their  profession 
needed  to  protect  people  from  such 
germs. 

To  these  remarks,  another  profes- 
sional strongly  disagreed  saying.  "No 
such  thing  as  a  typhoid  germ  had  been 
discovered.  One  could  no  more  analyze 
a  water  for  a  germ  of  typhoid,  that  one 
could  analyze  the  brain  for  an  idea.  Not 
only,  however,  did  the  author  speak  of 
germs  as  though  they  were  tangible, 
but  he  had  fixed  the  conditions  of  the 
life  of  a  thing  the  very  existence  of 
which    had    never    been    proven."    Ten 


years  later,  in  the  decade  of  the  1890's. 

1  in  every  35  p<^ople  in  the  United 
.states  contracted  typhoid.  Then,  the 
importance  of  waste  water  treatment 
.ind  water  treatment  and  those  germs 
l-ecame  appaiant.  Then,  action  was 
taken. 

Do  we  have  to  adopt  a  "no  pain,  no 
gain"  response  to  our  environmental 
problems?  Must  there  be  widespread 
pain  and  suffering  for  us  to  act?  What 
are  we  waiting  for?  Well,  opponents  of 
action  will- say  it's  too  expensive  to 
act.  it  is  a  Third  World  plot  against  us. 
and  so  on  and  so  on.  But.  it  is  not  too 
expensive.  There  are  many,  many  ways 
we  could  begin  to  address  global  warm- 
ing. And.  none  of  these  initiatives  are 
that  complex  or  that  expen.^ivc. 

Earlier  this  year.  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  help  solve  three  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  this  country:  our  energy 
dependence,  our  imbalance  of  trade, 
and  our  increasing  emi.ssions  of  green- 
house gases.  This  amendment  would 
have  begun  the  replacement  of  foreign 
energy  sources  with  domestic  alter- 
natives. My  opponents  went  on  about 
how  It  would  raise  energy  costs  to  S200 
a  barrel.  What  was  the  real  cost,  about 

2  cents  a  gallon.  The  cost  of  gasoline 
goes  up  more  than  that  anytime  any- 
one sneezes  in  the  Middle  East.  And  a 
lot  worse  than  sneezing  can  easily  hap- 
pen at  anytime  in  the  Middle  East. 
What  happens  to  energy  prices  when 
more  people  get  the  bomb? 

Soon,  we  will  debate  two  issues:  the 
balanced  budget  amendment  and  the 
energy  bill.  In  the  former  issue.  I  pre- 
dict great  speeches  about  our  need  for 
fiscal  responsibility,  and  about  how  we 
can  take  charge  and  control  the  deficit 
without  the  need  for  this  amendment 
Then,  when  the  energy  bill  comes  up.  I 
predict  the  proposal  of  more  tax  sub- 
sidies, further  decreasing  our  revenues 
behind  the  guise  of  energy  independ- 
ence. The  net  result  is  we  will  get  deep- 
er in  debt  and  more  dependent  on  for- 
eign oil. 

Why  are  we  so  afraid  of  making  a  di- 
rect statement  and  saying  that  the 
President  shall  take  whatever  action  is 
necessary  to  ensure  that  our  country  is 
never  more  dependent  on  foreign  en- 
ergy sources  than  on  domestic  energy 
sources.  Period.  No  subsidies,  no  fancy 
tax  loopholes,  just  a  firm  statement  of 
our  support  for  energy  independence. 
Just  something  Americans  can  actu- 
ally point  to  with  pride  and  say.  "yes. 
my  Government  does  care  about  the  fu- 
ture of  my  family." 

It  was  my  original  intent  today  to 
discuss  a  national  bottle  bill.  A  na- 
tional deposit  law  is  yet  another  low 
cost  means  to  solve  a  number  of  prob- 
lems while  putting  .Americans  to  work. 
It  would  reduce  greenhouse  gas  emis- 
sions, it  would  reduce  our  need  for  new 
landfills,  it  would  foster  and  support 
state  and  ha.i!  I'ecycling  programs.  It 
is  a  commonsense.  proven  proposal 
that  70  percent  of  Americans  support.  I 


urce  my  colleagues  to  look  beyond  the 
special  interests  and  into  the  facts. 

Let  me  add  for  the  benefit  of  the 
younger  staff  members,  that  a  national 
deposit  law  is  not  some  complex,  draco- 
nian  recycling  proposal.  Your  parents 
used  to  do  this  all  the  time,  and  I 
doubt  if  you  ask  your  parents  or  your 
older  colleagues  that  any  of  these  indi- 
viduals will  tell  you  that  this  proposal 
caused  any  hardship. 

So  what  is  a  bottle  bilT'  It  is  merely 
a  national  program  to  place  a  refund- 
able, and  let  me  stress  refundable,  de- 
posit on  beverage  containers.  When  a 
consumer  buys  a  soft  drink  or  a  beer, 
the  consumer  would  pay  10  cents  per 
container.  Then,  when  the  consumer 
return.s  the  container,  the  consumer 
gets  all  of  his  or  her  money  back.  In 
States  which  have  a  bottle  bill,  over  90 
percent  recovery  of  the  containers  have 
been  achieved.  That  is  quite  an  impres- 
sive recycling  record. 

Which  States  would  this  proposal  be 
applicable  to'!'  .States  which  do  not 
achieve  a  70-percent  recovery  rate  for 
beverage  containers  within  3  years. 
But.  as  a  compromise,  if  a  State 
reaches  a  60-percent  recovery  rate 
within  3  years,  these  States  would  have 
an  additional  2  years  to  meet  the  goal. 

The  proposal  is  very  flexible  in  this 
regard.  Any  State  may  opt  out  by 
using  any  method  they  want  to  reach 
the  70-percent  goal.  You  will  hear  lots 
of  rhetoric  about  curbside  programs. 
Nothing  in  this  proposal  interferes 
with  curbside  recycling  in  any  way. 
Let  me  make  that  clear.  Whoever  tells 
you  that  this  bill  interferes  with 
curbside  recycling  is  either  mis- 
informed or  lying.  If  a  State  can 
achieve  the  70-percent  goal,  a  State 
need  do  nothing  more.  We  are  not  ask- 
ing for  90  percent  or  even  80  percent 
which  nearly  every  bottle  bill  State 
has  achieved.  We  are  cutting  States 
some  slack.  We  are  being  flexible. 

Now.  you  may  ask.  why  all  the  fuss 
over  beverage  containers?  It  is  simple. 
this  country  uses  over  120  billion,  yes 
that  is  right.  120  billion  with  a  "b"  bev- 
erage containers  every  year.  Most  of 
these  go  right  into  the  trash  and  from 
there  to  the  landfill  or  incinerator. 
This  is  criminal.  We  have  the  power  to 
put  an  end  to  this  terrible  waste,  and 
we  should. 

Deposit  legislation  improves  recy- 
cling efficiency.  Industry  has  bragged 
about  how  well  they  are  doing  overall 
with  beverage  container  recycling. 
They  are  doing  so  well  because  of  the 
bottle  bill  States.  Let  us  compare  num- 
bers. On  averaa-e.  80  percent  of  cans  get 
recycled  m  depo.sit  States;  only  48  per- 
cent m  nondeposit  States.  Forty  per- 
cent of  glass  gets  recycled  in  deposit 
.States:  only  4  percent  in  nondeposit 
.States.  Hei'e  is  an  even  more  impres- 
sive number:  67  percent  of  plastic  gets 
recycled  m  deposit  .States:  only  6  per- 
cent gets  recycled  in  nondeposit 
States.  The  10  deposit  States  account 
for  over  45  percent  of  all  recycling. 


The  bottle  bill  complements  curbside 
recycling  efforts.  This  is  one  I  expect 
we  will  debate  a  bit  when  the  bill 
comes  to  the  floor.  In  the  1970's. 
bottlers  said  deposit  laws  cost  jobs.  We 
have  proven  that  false.  In  the  1980's. 
they  said  deposit  laws  were  unsanitary. 
We  have  proven  that  false.  Now  they 
say  it  hurts  curbside  programs.  Well. 
.Seattle  found  that  to  be  false.  Deposit 
legislation  would  have  saved  .Seattle 
between  S240.000  and  $632,000 

Cincinnati  found  that  a  deposit  law 
combined  with  their  curbside  recycling 
program  would  lower  the  cost  of  the  re- 
cycling program,  from  $94  a  ton  to  $73  a 
ton  and  result  m  an  additional  6.000- 
ton  reduction  in  solid  waste  volume 
every  year. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  even 
concluded  that  deposit  legislation  was 
com.patible  with  curbside  programs. 
Last.  California  found  deposit  legisla- 
tion entirely  compatible  with  curbside 
programs  and  concluded:  "*  *  *  the 
positive  effect  of  the  beverage  con- 
tainer recycling  program  on  curbside 
recycling  was  evident  by  the  average 
overall  37-percent  increase  in  volume 
of  aluminum  recycled  and  a  224-percent 
increase  m  revenue."  Nine  of  ten 
States  With  deposit  legislation  have 
curbside  programs.  How  many  times  do 
we  have  to  show  that  deposit  legisla- 
tion is  not  incompatible  with  curbside 
and  in  fact  improves  upon  curbside  pro- 
grams? 

Deposit  legislation  reduces  litter.  In 
Michigan,  two  studies  found  that  bev- 
erage container  roadside  litter  dropped 
85  percent.  And  litter  is  more  than  un- 
sightly. In  Massachusetts,  glass  related 
injuries  to  children  dropped  60  percent. 
This  amendment  will  protect  children. 
Concerned  about  farmers?  Beverage 
containers  are  estimated  to  cause 
losses  of  over  $2  billion  annually  to 
farmers.  This  hazardous  litter  injures 
farm  animals  and  machinery. 

Deposit  legislation  reduces  pollution 
and  saves  energy.  A  national  deposit 
law  would  reduce  beverage  container 
waste  by  83  percent  by  weight,  and 
keep  an  addition  4.7  million  tons  of 
beverage  containers  out  of  landfills  and 
incinerators.  The  energy  saved  by  recy- 
cling would  be  equal  to  23  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  a  year. 

Deposit  legislation  reduces  costs  to 
government.  This  is  one  I  really  like. 
The  New  York  Beer  Wholesalers  pro- 
jected that  the  State  would  save  $50 
million  in  litter  pickup  costs  and  $19 
million  in  solid  waste  disposal  costs.  A 
similar  study  m  Michigan  showed  sav- 
ings of  $18  million  in  solid  waste  man- 
agement costs.  Bottlers  have  convinced 
some  recycling  programs  that  deposit 
legislation  would  be  bad  for  their  pro- 
gram because  it  would  remove  some 
cans  from  the  program.  The  recycling 
programs  would  thus  lose  the  value  of 
the  metal.  What  they  neglect  to  say  is 
that  not  everyone  will  take  their  cans 
back,     some    will    still     show     up    in 
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curbside.  only  now  those  cans  will  be 
worth  a  dime,  not  a  fraction  of  a 
penny.  Furthermore,  recycling  collec- 
tion costs  will  drop  because  high  vol- 
ume plastics  will  be  removed  from  the 
waste  stream. 

Deposit  legislation  creates  jobs.  The 
facts  are  clear.  California's  program 
created  3,411  new  jobs.  Oregon's  em- 
ployment increased  by  365  jobs.  GAO 
estimates  that  Michigan  created  about 
5.000  new  jobs.  Maine  gained  626  jobs, 
while  my  State  created  about  400  jobs. 
Last.  New  York  created  about  4.000  new 
jobs. 

Now  the  bottlers  will  sa.v  deposit 
laws  cost  jobs,  in  glass,  for  instance. 
The  decline  in  glass  jobs,  however,  has 
been  due  to  the  rise  in  aluminum  use. 
not  deposit  legislation.  F'urthermore. 
in  my  State  and  others  we  have  seen  an 
increase  in  the  use  of  refillable  glass 
bottles.  No  wonder  aluminum  does  not 
like  deposit  laws. 

In  addition,  the  unclaimed  deposits 
will  go  to  finance  environmental  ac- 
tivities in  the  States.  That  could  be 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
environment  and  recycling  programs.  I 
wonder  if  the  bottlers  are  telling  this 
to  recycling  coordinators. 

Bottlers  try  to  portray  this  as  forced 
deposits,  with  a  heavy  emphasis  on 
forced.  No  one  is  required  to  forfeit  10 
cents,  all  they  have  to  do  is  take  back 
the  container.  What  is  so  heavy-handed 
about  that? 

Finally,  I  expect  to  hear  that  State 
legislatures  have  not  enacted  this  law 
why  should  we.  GAO  found  that  70  per- 
cent of  Americans  support  deposit  leg- 
islation. Perhaps  we  should  ask  the 
question  of  why  are  not  legislators 
being  more  responsive  to  their  con- 
stituents. I  heard  that  the  bottlers 
have  contributed  about  $4  million  in 
campaign  contributions.  In  votes  on 
deposit  legislation,  I  have  found  that 
bottlers  outspent  citizens  by  over 
seven  to  one.  For  seven  times  the 
money,  no  wonder  big  money  wins. 

Let  me  read  a  list  of  names  of  the 
groups  that  support  deposit  legislation: 
The  National  Association  of  Counties,  the 
National  League  of  Citie.s.  The  American 
Medical  Association,  the  Natural  Resources 
Defense  Council,  the  Sierra  Club.  National 
AuiJubon  Society.  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, Wilderness  Society.  Defenders  of  Wild- 
life. American  Council  on  the  Environment. 
Greenpeace.  Iziiak  Walton  League  of  the 
America.  National  Grange.  American  Fish- 
eries Society,  American  Hiking  Society,  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Conservation  Association. 
Fossil  Fuels  Action.  Scenic  America.  Rails 
to  Trails,  Wildlife  Society,  League  of  Amer- 
ican Wheelmen.  U.S.  PIRG.  EvanKelicals  for 
Social  Action.  Garden  Club  of  America. 
Trout  Unlimited.  Environmental  Action. 
Public  Citizen.  Friends  of  the  Earth.  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action,  and  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States. 

Basically  on  the  other  side,  you  have 
beer  and  soft  drinks.  Do  we  respond  to 
70  percent  of  Americans  with  a  pro- 
posal with  a  proven  track  record,  or 
not? 


That  is  what  this  amendment  is 
about— it's  about  showing  Americans 
we  stand  for  them,  not  for  political  ac- 
tion committees 

This  amendment  is  a  compromise.  If 
a  state  can  achieve  a  70- percent  recov- 
ery rate  by  any  other  mechanism,  they 
are  free  to  use  that  mechanism.  Also,  if 
on  the  effective  date,  a  State  has  only 
reached  a  60-percent  recovery,  they  get 
an  additional  2  years  to  try  to  improve 
their  program  to  the  level  of  the  lowest 
deposit  State.  70  percent. 

If  we  are  serious  about  recycling,  this 
is  my  colleagues'  opportunity  to  go  on 
record  for  recycling.  If  we  can't  do  this: 
if  we  can't  do  what  70  percent  of  Amer- 
icans want,  what  can  we  do? 

Now  what  does  this  have  to  do  with 
global  warming"'  Recycling  saves  en- 
ergy A  national  deposit  law  would  re- 
duce fossil  fuel  use  by  millions  and 
millions  of  barrels  a  year.  Those  Third 
World  countries  that  some  accuse  of 
being  in  a  plot  against  us  somehow  can 
afford  to  return  their  bottles.  If  you've 
been  to  those  countries,  you  see  people 
carrying  their  old  bottles  back.  Yet 
somehow,  some  in  industry  will  argue 
that  we  cannot  afford  a  national  de- 
posit law. 

Have  we  become  so  rich  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  do  what  countries  much  poorer 
than  us  somehow  afford?  No  wonder 
other  countries  are  frustrated  by  our 
lack  of  effort  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
global  warming. 

I  also  like  the  way  that  no  matter 
what  the  issue  whether  it  be  green- 
house gases  or  recycling,  industry 
points  to  a  particular  product  and  says. 
"We're  only  2  percent  of  the  problem, 
et  cetera,  et  cetera."  Well  we  have  to 
start  somewhere  or  we  get  nowhere.  We 
can  reduce  solid  waste  by  5  to  8  percent 
with  this  amendment.  Also,  in  lan- 
guage the  bottlers  will  understand,  "a 
little  sign  here,  a  little  sign  there,  and 
pretty  soon  everyone  is  drinking 
Budweiser   " 

In  the  very  near  future.  I  anticipate 
that  this  measure  that  would  spur  re- 
cycling and  help  prevent  global  warm- 
ing will  come  before  the  Senate.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  and  their  staffs  to  learn 
the  facts  about  a  national  bottle  bill.  I 
thank  the  Chair,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  recog- 
nized. 


BALANCED  BllK',!;!    .•\.MENDMENT 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
calling  for  the  adoption  of  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. If  we  are  ever  to  get  our  fiscal 
house  in  order,  it  is  necessary  to  pass 
such  an  amendment.  Statutory  means 
have  not  worked,  and  I  do  not  believe 
they  will  work.  With  each  attempt  that 
we  have  made  to  control  the  deficit,  it 
has  only  increased  Only  the  require- 
ment  of  a   constitutional    amendment 


will  force  Congress  to  enact  a  balanced 
budget. 

As  an  lowan  from  Council  Bluffs  re- 
cently wrote  to  me: 

We  simply  cannot  continue  to  spend  $4  for 
every  S3  of  income  which  thereby  increases 
the  national  debt  by  $363  to  $400  billion  per 
year.  Our  children  and  our  grandchildren 
simply  cannot  expect  to  be  able  to  shoulder 
such  debt  in  the  future. 

That  is  what  my  constituents  gen- 
erally believe,  and  I  thank  that  person 
from  Council  Bluffs  for  expressing  that 
view  to  me. 

Without  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment, our  children  and  grandchildren 
will  pay  for  this  generations  chronic 
inability  to  live  within  its  means.  In 
the  absence  of  an  amendment,  the 
standard  of  living  of  future  generations 
will  likely  decline.  The  fears  of  many 
Americans  that  the  next  generation 
will  not  live  as  well  as  this  one  are  in 
many  respects  traceable  to  decades  of 
fiscal  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress. 

This  constitutional  amendment  is  in 
the  long-term  interests  of  the  United 
States.  We  need  only  look  at  who  op- 
poses it  to  prove  its  value.  All  those 
groups  that  want  short-term  special  in- 
terest privileges  from  the  P'ederal  Gov- 
ernment oppose  this  amendment. 

This  amendment  represents  a  chal- 
lenge to  that  whole  school  of  thought 
and.  instead,  restores  the  vision  of  the 
Framei-s  to  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty to  ourselves  and  our  posterity.  In- 
deed, unless  we  can  restore  financial 
soundness  to  our  budgetary  affairs,  in 
time  we  will  become  unable  to  achieve 
any  national  fiscal  goals. 

The  opponents  of  this  amendment 
think  that  all  political  wisdom  origi- 
nates here  on  Capitol  Hill  and  dis- 
appears without  a  trace  outside  the 
beltway.  They  know  that  overwhelm- 
ing numbei-s  of  Americans  want  this 
amendment,  and  they  know  if  we  can 
kill  it  here  the  people  will  never  get 
the  chance  to  ratify  it  in  their  respec- 
tive State  legislatures.  We  should  not 
be  afraid  of  the  people.  We  should  pass 
this  amendment  and  give  the  people 
the  chance  to  ratify  it.  Once  again, 
they  have  shown  more  wisdom  than  we 
here  in  Washington  have  in  the  past. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The    Chair    recognizes    Senator 

THIjHMOND. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President,  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  scheduled 
to  begin  consideration  today  of  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  man- 
dating a  balanced  Federal  budget. 

It  is  highly  appropriate  for  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  this  measure  and  send 
it  to  the  States  for  ratification.  The 
American  people  have  become  hostage 
to  the  spending  habits  of  a  Congress 
which  must  be  controlled. 

As  of  June  1,  1992,  the  Federal  debt 
reached  $3.9  trillion  and  the  deficit  is 
projected  to  grow  this  year  to  $399  bil- 


lion. These  numbers  are  particularly 
<  ompelUng  when  I  recall  that  there 
was  a  $3,9  billion  surplus  during  my 
second  year  in  the  Senate  in  1956.  In 
the  past  30  years.  I  have  supported  and 
sponsored  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  force  the  Congress  to  follow  a 
commonsense  rule  of  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity- 
Mr.  President,  the  essence  of  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendments  m 
the  House  and  Senate  requires  that 
Federal  outlays  not  exceed  receipts 
during  any  fiscal  year.  Also,  the  Con- 
gress would  be  allowed  by  a  three-fifths 
vote  to  adopt  a  specific  level  of  deficit 
spending.  Further,  the  Congress  could 
waive  the  amendment  when  the  United 
states  is  engaged  in  military  conflict 
threatening  our  national  security.  An 
additional  important  provision  of  this 
proposal  requires  approval  under  a  roll- 
call  vote  by  a  majority  of  both  Houses 
before  any  bill  to  increase  revenue  be- 
comes law. 

Federal  spending  continues  to  eclipse 
receipts  of  the  Government  and  this 
will  only  exacerbate  the  deficit  prob- 
lem. According  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spends  $3  for  every  $2  it  re- 
ceives. In  the  past.  Congress  has  agreed 
to  well-intentioned  plans  to  reduce  the 
deficit.  However,  these  legislative  pro- 
posals have  been  revised  and  delayed, 
thus  depriving  the  American  people  of 
a  true  balanced  budget.  A  balanced 
budget  amendment  as  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution will  mandate  the  Congress  to 
adhere  to  a  responsible  fiscal  policy. 

There  are  some  who  oppose  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  suggesting 
that  congressional  restraint  in  spend- 
ing is  the  proper  course  to  reduce  the 
deficit.  I  agree  that  it  is  a  proper 
course,  but  it  has  proven  to  be  a  course 
which  the  Congress  has  refused  to  fol- 
low. Despite  innovative  legislating. 
Congress  has  not  shown  fidelity  to  any 
self-imposed  restraint  or  discipline 
when  it  comes  to  spending  the  dollars 
of  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  fortunately  the  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  Americans  who 
demand  that  Congress  get  its  fiscal 
house  in  order  are  now  being  heard. 
The  American  people  understand  that 
today's  deficits  will  force  an  incredible 
tax  burden  on  future  generations.  The 
insatiable  appetite  of  congressional 
spending  is  mortgaging  the  future  of 
generations  yet  unborn.  This  is  a  ter- 
rible injustice  we  are  imposing  on 
America's  future  and  it  has  been  appro- 
priately referred  to  as  fiscal  child 
abuse. 

It  is  time  the  Congress  show  account- 
ability for  appropriating  the  hard- 
earned  dollars  of  the  American  tax- 
payer. It  is  time  we  show  fiscal  dis- 
cipline and  adopt  a  balanced  budget 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  1  am  pleased  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  begins  debate 
on     a     balanced     budget     amendment 


today.  Supporters  m  the  House  and 
.Senate  share  an  unyielding  commit- 
.ment  to  restoring  sanity  to  a  spending 
process  which  is  out  of  control  and 
hurling  our  Nation  headlone  toward 
economic  disaster 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  will 
quickly  adopt  this  proposal  so  the  Sen- 
ate may  act  and  send  a  balanced  budg- 
et amendment  to  the  States  for  ratifi- 
cation, it  is  incumbent  upon  this  Con- 
gress to  reverse  the  fiscal  course  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  a  constitutional  amendment 
IS  the  best  way  to  do  it.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment 
when  it  comes  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Bush  to  the  House  minority  lead- 
er.   Bob    Michel,    be    printed    in    the 

RhXORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  WHrrE  Hocse. 
Washitigton.  June  9.  1992. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel. 

Republican   Leader.  Huuse  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

De.^k  Bob:  Three  years  ago.  in  my  first  ad- 
dress to  the  Congress  as  President.  I  urged 
adoption  of  a  balanced  budget  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  This  is  an  amendment  that 
many  have  sought  for  a  long  time.  It  is  not 
radical.  It  rests  on  common  sense.  It  would 
bring  to  the  Federal  Government  the  fiscal 
discipline  that  forty-four  States  have  applied 
to  themselves.  Now.  at  last,  there  is  a  realis- 
tic opportunity  to  move  this  needed  proposal 
forward. 

The  House  will  vote  on  the  balanced  budg- 
et constitutional  amendment  this  week.  This 
vote  will  bear  directly  on  the  quality  of 
Americans'  lives  for  generations  to  come. 

I  strongly  support  the  Barton-Tauzin 
amendment.  This  amendment  would  prevent 
the  debt  limit  or  taxes  from  being  raised 
without  the  consent  of  three-fifths  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  If  the  Barton  amend- 
ment fails  to  gain  a  two-thirds  majority.  I 
will  also  support  the  Stenholm-Smith-Car- 
per-Snowe  amendment.  The  Stenholm 
amendment  requires  that  three-fifths  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  must  vote  to  approve  any 
increase  in  the  limit  on  the  Federal  debt 
held  by  the  public. 

The  issue  of  overriding  importance  is 
whether  we  can  secure  a  balanced  budget 
constitutional  amendment.  This  issue  is  not 
partisan,  it  is  moral.  What  is  at  stake  is  the 
future  economic  security  of  the  American 
people. 

Throughout  the  history  of  this  great  Na- 
tion, amendments  to  the  Constitution  have 
been  adopted  when  needed  to  protect  fun- 
damental rights  that  ordinary  political  proc- 
esses may  not  adequately  respect.  The  Bill  of 
Rights  is  the  earliest  and  best-known  exam- 
ple. A  balanced  budget  constitutional 
amendment  is  both  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  protect  the  interests  of  a  group  of 
.Americans  who  are  not  yet  able  to  represent 
themselves:  the  citizens  of  future  genera- 
tions. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  adopt  promptly  a 
balance  budget  constitutional  amendment. 
Sincerely, 

George  Blsh. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr,  SIMON], 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
Senator  THURMOND  for  his  leadership  in 
this  area  which  has  been  for  so  long.  I 
am  very  grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  30  min- 
utes is  under  the  control  of  this  side 
and  30  minutes  under  the  control  of  the 
other  side. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  HEFLIN]. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  support  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
port of  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  require  the 
Federal  Government  to  operate  under  a 
balanced  budget.  This  is  the  fourth 
time  I  have  spoken  on  behalf  of  this 
proposed  amendment,  but  I  do  so  again 
in  support  of  my  colleague  and  friend 
Senator  Paul  Simon  because  of  my  sin- 
cere belief  in  the  goal  which  both  he 
and  I  are  seeking— fiscal  sanity  with 
regard  to  the  Federal  budget. 

A  great  deal  is  being  said  during  this 
election  year  about  whether  or  not 
Washington  is  responsive  to  the  will  of 
the  people  or  whether  it  has  become  so 
ensnarled  by  special  interests  that  it 
can  no  longer  legislate  on  behalf  of  the 
well-being  of  the  entire  Nation. 

The  gravity  of  the  current  situation 
can  clearly  be  seen  by  looking  at  the 
enormous  deficits  that  we  have  been 
running  over  the  last  two  decades  and 
which,  alarmingly,  show  absolutely  no 
sign  of  abating.  Quite  simply  put — how 
much  longer  can  we  continue  to  run 
hundred-billion-dollar  deficits  without 
causing  this  Nation  to  collapse"' 

I  believe  that  it  is  this  frightening 
scenario  that  has  captured  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  public  which  is 
sending  Washington  in  very  clear  and 
strong  signals  its  discontent  as  well  as 
outright  contempt  for  the  way  we  con- 
duct our  business  on  the  national  level. 
We  have  been  elected  to  lead  and  the 
time  for  leadership  is  now. 

Most  of  the  criticism  that  I  have  read 
recently  centers  on  concerns  that  such 
an  amendment  places  fiscal  policy  in  a 
straight  jacket  and  upsets  the  balance 
of  power  within  Congress  and  between 
Congress,  the  executive  and  the  judi- 
cial branches  of  Government. 

These  two  issues  are  legitimate 
points  of  discussion,  but  the  real  point 
to  be  remembered  is  that  the  Nation's 
budget  deficits  are  simply  out  of  con- 
trol and  a  drastic  dose  of  constitu- 
tional medicine  must  be  taken  to  re- 
store this  Nation's  health. 

The  am.endment  that  Senator  Paul 
Simon  has  offered  and  which  I  strongly 
support,  would  require  that  total  Fed- 
eral spending  must  not  exceed  total  re- 
ceipts. Our  constitutional  amendment 
would  require  a  three-fifths  vote  of  the 
entire  membership  of  both   the  House 
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and  the  Senate  to  override  this  require-  naged   effort   of  the   balanced    budget  just  that  the  rate  of  grrowth  of  spendint' 

mrnr    Furthor.  rhr  Prrsiilrnt  would  be  amendment  yesterday.  I  hope  and  pray  is  much,  much  greater. 

!tij  i:;.-.!  ,1.^  ;.  iJ..  !      ;      ..•   Nition  to  sub-  that   the   House  will   be  successful   for  Mr    Prpsulenl.  I  have  some  historical 

mit   '     ■':•    (;:.;.,>    ,i  !  ,.,:    •  j  budget  the  first  time  in  its  history  in  passing  d.c  i  •       '  i:.'   This  detail  1  will  submit 

for  r.i.  ;.  ;:      t.   •.  -  .n   .i;.  ;    i  .:   i  urity  of    a  constitutional  amendment  to  make  fdi    •  ;•;.    ir      'KD.  and  it  contains  data 

the    entire    membership    ul     both    the  us  balanced  the  budget.  for    19bl    throuKh    1991.    and    estimated 

House    and    the    Senate    would    be    re-  We    passed    one    in    the    Senate.    We  1992.  It  shows  that  ixpenditures  are  the 

quired  to  raise  taxes.  Finally.  Congress  passed  it  in  1982.  W'e  tried  again  in  1986.  problem.  I-     ;    .\     :    •  only  outlays  and 

wmihi  have  the  authority  to  waive  the  and  we  were  one  vote  short.  I  hope  1992  revenues.   i>at   ai.-.u   the  breakdown  be- 

!.■  r,i;r>  ri;rni    that   the   budget   be   bal-  will  be  the  year  in  history  where  both  tween  domestic  and  international  and 

.tiKed  111  the  event  of  a  declared  war  or  the  House  and  Senate  pass  this  amend-  defense.  This  data  will  show  you  that 

an  imminent  and  serious  threat  to  na-  ment  by  the  necessary  two- thirds  and  the    problem    really    has   been    on    the 

tional  security.  send  it  out  to  the  States  for  its  ratifi-  spending  side  of  the  equation,  and  we 

The  simple  truth  is  that  this  great  cation.  need   to  get   the  spending  side   of  the 

Na'iM,!  ran  no  longer  tolerate  runaway  Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues  men-  equation  under  control 

;''  ■'   ;'  ^  ""^L^^rl  l^ZTZ\,  t»^^h  V^?^  ^'°"^'*-  ""^  ^'"^  ^*^*"^  ^  '"''^'^-  ^'^"^^  '="■  I  will  also  submit  for  the  Record  a 

teiest  payments  which  may  reach  $315  sis  we  are  facing  a  debt  problem  which  u^,  of  raoidlv  erowine  oroerams   such 

billion  in  fiscal  year  1993  on  the  $4  tril-  we  cannot  reallv  afford   W^e  have  a  debt  fr  '^'^^'^  .^  growing  programs,  sucn 

lir^r,  r,.n,^r,ci  HoKf  wc  LdnHoi  rcaiiy  aiioru.  w c  na\ e  a  ueDi  ^^g   defense,    international,    mandatory, 

lion  nauonai  aeoc.  now.  or  we  will  be  crossing  the  thresh-  fnod  stamns  rinmesHr   Uncial  «;p(Miritv 

Our  Nation  must  recognize  that  the  ^^a  „f  „  national  debt  this  vear    of  $4  s>tamps.  domestic,  botial  becurity, 

artonrinn  of  siirh  an  amendment  will  re  oiu  01  a  national  aeot  tnis  year,  ot  54  interest,    farm    price   supports,    retire- 

adoption  of  such  an  amendment  will  re-  trillion.  That  is  the  equivalent  of  about  ^pnt   all  of  the  maior  nro^r  ims  neonle 

quire  that  tough  decisions  will  have  to  ,,c  qqq  r„_  „„„_„  „.„„  \oman  and  child  J  the  majoi  piogiams.  people 

be  made  by  the  President  and  the  Con-  "  rhe^iinited  staTpf  *°"'^"'  ^"'^  ''^'^^  ^^^  s^e  where  the  spending  has  grown 

irress   in   order  to  ^et   its   fiscal   house  '",r      "-^'"^-eu  oLaLes                                ^  in  the  last  10  years.  I  think  that  would 

gress  in  oruer  lo  geo  lis  iiscai   nouse  ^  jg  ^^  problem,  in  my  opinion,  be-  ho  hoinf.ii 

under    control-speriding    will    be    cut.  cause  Congress  has  not  been  willing  or  ,^X     ..._,„._,„,   .nn.on.    rb.r    tv,. 

taxes  may  be  raised  and  certainly  we  ^^le  to  show  the  discipline  to  contain  J^r^^.V            '^^.^^"l^u' J^^ll^ 

will    have    to    set    national    priorities  the  growth  of  Federal  spending.   Fed-  Thf R;r;Vn  ,;    r  ,;:™nt           "^ 

more    clearly    and    deliberately    as    we  eral  spending  has  exploded.  In  1960.  we  the  Rkcohd  at  this  poin  . 

learn  to  live  within  our  means.  g     ^^    j^gg    ^^^^   5100   ^i,,^^^     j^    jg^^  There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 

I  believe  in  the  faith  and  good  will  of  ,1,,.  fj„,,^„  .,i„^„,   l„,,Kl„.^   „  iin.i«  i«  rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

^i.       .                        wi-       T,.    •      ^-          »  that  figure  almost  doubled,  a  little  less  „                   <•  ,> 

enLr  ["h!"npLr.^     nH  I.'h      T.'  th  ^^an  $200  billion.  In  1980.  we  spent  a  lit-  ^^^°'^°-  ^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

VIT.  I^^IFLZI     I  rlh   rf     LLil  "e  less  than  $600  billion:  and  bv   1990.  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit: 

fr^nn  [Ts    .rTJZ                '^^"S'der-  ^^^^                                                     ^  1991 n  4 

ation.  and  ratification.  .  .,,.         .     ,  ■     ,r^o                 ,      ,  1992                                                          4fiq 

Mr.  MCKI.K.s  vMr-.--  'he  Chair.  trillion.  And  in  1993.  we  are  looking  at  '*;;-.; '"^ 

The   At  TINC    !•!;!>;:.!  \r  pro  tem-  spending  $1.5  trillion.  -^f^*-*'"- 

pore.  The  ctKui  i.c  .,».;, n/.e^  the  Senator  ^o    spending    has    continued    to    ex-  l!' 

from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  MCKI.ES).  Plo'ie-   J^^^   this  year,    the   deficit   has  unemDlovmeniComDensation- 

Mr     MCKI.HS     Mr.    President.    Sen-  continued   'n  increase.  W^hy?  Revenues  ^n^nj-P'oy mem  Compensation. 

at.:     Th    KV.  ■.;,   ,,   ked   me    to   manage  this    yt..:     ;.,,•..■    grown    at   2.4    percent  ^^^ ^^ 

the  time  on  this  side.  I  yield  myself  4  througii  .M.urh.  but  expenditures  have  pood  Stamps- 

minutes  grown  at  8.8  percent.  Spending  is  rising  j^g]                                                           24  7 

Mi     i'l:  I''    I  come  to  the  floor  of  at   two   and    three    times    the    rate    of        j^ !!!!"! 18  7 

tiif  .s.  I.  (-.    •     ;  IV  in  strong  support  of  a  growth  of  revenues.  That  is  the  reason  Medicare: 

constituiun;  1.    i ::    tidment  to  make  us  we    need    this    constitutional    amend-  1991 ^3 

balance  the  ;   :  ii:>  '     I  say  "make  us."  ment.  We  need  to  state  emphatically  in  1992 123 

because  I  think  that  is  important.  our  Constitution  that  we  will  not  spend  Family  Support  (AFDC): 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  House  of  more  than  we  are  taking  in.  Revenues  I99i 10.7 

Representatives  for  defeating  a  camou-  have  been  growing,   every  year.   It  is  1992 11.9 

MONTHLY  TREASURY  STATEMENT  ANALYSIS 

Receipis                Cumuiil>»e  Outltys                CumuHlive           Delicil  lurplusl          Cumuliiiw 

Fiscal  yri'  1991 

Oclolw'  76.M6                     76.986  108,3M                   108  350                    31364                      31364 

*>«""*'  70.507                  147  493  118  230                  226  580                  47  723                    79  087 

OKtmt>t<  101.900                   249  393  109  287                   335  867                     7  387                      86  474 

i'"""^  100.713                   350106  99062                   434.929                    (1650)                     84824 

["'"^ni  67.657                   417  763  93848                   528  777                    26  191                     111015 

*•"'"  64.805                   482568  105978                   634.755                   41173                    152  188 

*?"'  140.380                   622  948  110  371                   745,126                  (30.0091                   122179 

f'l  63  560                   686  508  116.926                   862  052                   53  367                    175  546 

'i"*  103.389                  789.897  105968                  968,020                    2  579                   178125 

[^1  78593                   868490  119.424                 1087444                   40831                    218956 

J^J""  76  426                   944  916  120  075                 1207  519                   43  649                    262605 

5«B'<""I»'  109  345  116  232                                                 588' 

fiscal  yea'  1991  tolai     '  1 054  260  1,323  752                                             ;69  492 

Fiscal  year  1992 

*'!">"  78.058                    78  068  114  082                   114.082                   36  014                     36  014 

*"«"">"  73  194                   151262  117748                  231.830                   44.555                     80  569 

OKemtt:  103  je2                   254  924  106.199                  338.029                     2  537                     83  106 

i"""*  104.091                   359015  119.742                  457.771                    15  650                     98  756 

[?»"'">  62056                   421071  110.817                  5(8.588                   48.761                    147517 

f*";"  '2  917                   493.989  mm                  690.867                   49  362                    196  878 

z  - 

lunc 
July 
Auftust 
SeotemDet 

Total 

Fiscal  year  1992  compaiM  lo  liscai  ycai  1991  IPticentI 

*""*!  1«                          14  53                          5  3                       I4J                         14  B 

'*>«'^'*'  38                        2i  -4                        23                    -i(                         19 
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July 
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HISTORICAL  AND  PROJECTED  BUDGET 
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;9e3 


:9Sa 


•:iV 


Estimate 
;992 


BuOget  actuals 

InCiviOuai  taies 
Corpoiale  taies 
Social  insurance  taits 
Otner  receipts 

Renenues 

Delense 

International 

Domestic 

Total  Oiscrttionary 

Social  Security 

Medicaid 

Medicare 

Unemployment 

Otner 

Total  manOa'ory 

Ot'settmg  receipts 
Deposit  insurance 
Net  interest 

Outlays 

Deficit 


286 

298 

289 

298 

335 

349 

393 

401 

446 

467 

468 

477 

61 

49 

37 

57 

61 

63 

84 

94 

103 

94 

98 

91 

183 

202 

209 

239 

265 

284 

303 

334 

359 

38C 

39£ 

416 

70 

69 

66 

72 

73 

73 

74 

79 

82 

5. 

9r 

98 

158 

186 

210 

228 

253 

274 

283 

291 

304 

300 

317 

313 

14 

13 

14 

16 

17 

18 

15 

16 

17 

19 

20 

20 

;?t 

I5t 

Hf 

:i« 

M' 

isa 

!f' 

'.?3 

196 

215 

:  ■ 

-; 

--- 

--: 

548 

"-t 

41 

49 

56 

61 

70 

74 

BC 

8e 

91 

107 

114 

128 

18 

22 

30 

17 

16 

16 

16 

14 

14 

17 

25 

39 

1  ct 

!i? 

M? 

'iS 

■■.« 

IM 

190 

-  : 

-  - 

--: 

-• 

-'■ 

--' 

710 

(69) 
65 
2C1 
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;96;-82       1982-83      1983-84      1984-85      1965-86      1986-87      1987-88      1988-89      1989-9C      1990-91       1991-92 


Annual  change  in  percenl 
IndiyiOual  taies 
Corporate  taxes 
Social  insurance  taies 
Otne'  receipts 

Revenues 


Defense 

International 

Domestic 

Total 

Social  Security 

MeiJicaiC 

Meilicare 

UnemptoymenI 

Otiier 

Total 
Net  Interest 

Outlays 

Delicit 


4 

-3 

3 

12 

4 

12 

2 

11 

5 

0 

2 

-19 

-25 

54 

8 

3 

33 

12 

10 

-9 

5 

-7 

10 

4 

15 

11 

7 

7 

10 

8 

6 
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5 

0 

-5 

9 

2 

C 

2 

7 

4 

10 

2 

7 

18 

13 

9 

11 

8 

3 

3 

5 

-1 

6 

-1 

-5 

5 

20 

7 

2 

-14 

3 

6 

15 

2 

i 

c 

p 

fi 

!0 

4 

1 

i':> 

' 

3C 

19 

13 

10 

14 

8 

1 

io 

14 

6 

12 

12 

33 

-43 

-7 

-4 

-12 

2 

23 

47 

55 

3 

7 

-5 

-18 

_  5 

-4 

4 

4 

0 

15 

7 

9 

10 

-1 

11 

2 

5 

7 

7 

12 

12 

24 

6 

24 

17 

2 

9 

11 

9 

7 

2 

8 

11 

^ 

t 

S 

- 

6 

10 

6.' 

- 11 

15 

t 

d 

u 
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FEDERAL  SPENDING  CATEGORIES— Continued 

D:  d-  amoL.nts  m  tjilitons  ot  nominal  dollars] 


Yea' 


Outlays       Growth 


Percent 

g'owth 


FEDERAL  SPENDING  CATEGORIES— Continued 

(Dollar  amounts  m  Oilhons  ol  nominal  dollars! 

,     ,,       Pe'cenl 


Manoaloiy  (eicept  Social  Security) 

1980        

1981        

1982        

1983         

1984  

1985 

1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 

1990  

1991  ._ ~_ 

1992  

International 

1980         


{1744 
202  7 
218  8 
2431 
230  2 
263  6 
263  2 
265  1 
277  4 
2968 
3200 
369  2 
4254 

128 


$28  3 
161 
24  3 
(129) 
33  4 
(4) 
19 
123 
194 
23  2 
49  2 
56  2 


16  2 
79 
111 
-53 
145 
-  2 
7 
46 
70 
78 
154 
152 


.3». 

1982 

1983  , 

1984  ,. 
1985 

1986   ,. 
1987 
1988 
1985 

1990  ,-. 

1991  „, 
1992 

Social  Security 
1980      , 
1981 
1982 


129 
13  6 

8 
1  ') 

7 
27 
11 

3 
(2  5) 

5 

9 
25 

4 

5 

20  8 

160 

-5  1 
54 

199 
67 
17 
-14  1 
33 
57 

151 
21 
2,6 

1984   

1985 

i-D  . 

1(16  4 

103 
101 
86 
117 
136 
161 
202 
17« 

7  4 
(91) 
26 

53 

9  5 
45 
58 

16  3 
174 

I9H6 

196  5 

54 

1987  

205  1 

2168 

230  4 

246  5 

.„ 256  7 

44 

17  7 

1988  - 

57 

152 

15  7 

16  6 

1989 ..._ 

1990  

1 99 1  ..... 

63 
70 
82 

19  1 

1992   

284  5 

67 

19  5 

20  0 

117  1 

Domestic 
1980 

1291 

1981  

1982 _  - 

I9B3 

,     136  5 

127  4 
130  0 

57 
-67 

137  9 

178 

116 

20 

153  9 

1984 _. 

..... 1353 

41 
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Mr.  NICKLES.  It  mi^ht  be  helpful  for 
my  colleagues  to  realize  that  in  the 
last  couple  of  years  some  pro^jrams 
have  just  exploded.  Medicaid  ^,'rowth. 
for  example,  this  year— and  these  fig- 
ures are  according  to  CBO.  this  year— 
1992.  30  percent;  1991.  27  percent  in- 
crease: unemployment  compensation 
growth,  this  year.  55  percent  more  than 
last  year.  I^st  year  43  percent  more 
than  the  previous  year.  Food  stamps 
growth,  this  year.  1992.  18.7  percent; 
last  year.  1991.  24.7  percent.  I  could  go 
on  and  on. 

I  will  submit  these  items  for  the 
Record  as  well.  I  put  this  in  the 
Rkcord  because  I  want  people  to  see 
the  facts.  These  are  just  facts.  But  it  is 
also  a  fact  that  Congress  is  not  able  to 
constrain  itself,  a  good  example  of 
which  is  we  just  pa.ssed  the  supple- 
mental through  the  Senate. 


The  President  requested  $480  million, 
and  we  end  up  passing  a  bill  of  $2  bil- 
lion. I  am  pleased  the  President  said  he 
would  veto  it,  and  I  think  he  is  right  to 
do  so.  The  President  requested  some 
extension  in  unemployment  compen.sa- 
tion  and  the  House  tried  to  multiply 
that  figure  several  times,  several  bil- 
lion dollars  over  the  President's  re- 
quest. 

Again,  there  seems  to  be  no  limit 
from  Congress  on  the  amount  of  money 
we  spend.  I  think  we  need  a  limit.  This 
amendment  is  the  limit.  The  constitu- 
tional amendment  will  make  us  limit 
spending  to  the  amount  of  money  we 
take  in.  I  think  that  it  is  vitally  im- 
portant that  we  do  so.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant for  our  country's  fiscal  health 
and  it  is  important  for  future  genera- 
tions so  they  do  not  inherit  more  and 
more  debt. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  we 
have  remaining  on  our  side"' 

The  ACTING  PRK.-^IDKNT  pro  tem- 
pore. 16';;  minutes 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  flooi-. 

Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDKNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Senator  Si.md.n  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  myself  as  much 
time  as  I  ma.v  consume. 

Mr.  President,  on  Friday,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  issued  a  document 
that,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  signifi- 
cant document  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  ever  issued.  I  would  love  to 
take  credit  for  having  requested  the  in- 
formation. It  was  requested  by  our  col- 
leagues. Bill  Bradlky.  Petk  Domenici. 
and  Jim  S.^ssER.  and  House  Members 
Leon  P.anetta  and  Lee  Hamilton. 

What  this  report  spells  out  in  very, 
very  clear  language  is  that  we  are 
headed  for  economic  disaster  and  a  sig- 
nificant downturn  if  we  do  not  get  a 
hold  of  this  thing.  And  if  we  do  get  a 
hold  of  it.  the  future  can  be  very,  very 
bright  for  this  country. 

The  Comptroller  General  says: 

Regardless  of  the  approach  that  is  chosen, 
prompt  and  meanini?ful  action  is  essential. 
In  the  end,  action  is  unavoidable.  The  longer 
it  is  delayed,  the  more  painful  it  will  be. 

I  think  that  is  very,  very  clear.  And 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Presiding  Officer 
is  one  of  those  who  has  been  very  forth- 
right in  standing  up  for  this. 

Let  me  comment  first  about  some  of 
the  groups  that  are  opposing  it.  and  op- 
posing it  out  of  sincerity,  because  they 
have  been  told  this  is  going  to  cause 
problems.  Some  of  the  groups  are  for 
the  causes  that  I  have  been  fighting  for 
on  this  floor  and  when  I  served  in  the 
House — education,  health  care,  chil- 
dren's causes,  and  others. 

Take  a  look  at  this  report  on  page  61, 
under  what  they  admit  is  an  optimistic 
scenario.  Discretionary  nondefense 
items— that  is.  the  education,  health 
care,  these  kinds  of  things— if  we  do 
not  do  anything,  go  from  29,3  percent 
of  the  budget  in   1990  to,   in  the  year 


2iKK>,  JO  Jf  p<:m(  ent.  In  other  word;!-,  a  one- 
ihini  liini;  bfcau.^e  of  a  ^^Queeze  from  in- 
ti'rc.'-t  r.vti-.s  And  a.s  they  point  out  in 
this  it'port.  smtf  they  have  no  way  of 
knowing'  what  intert'st  rales  will  be, 
they  .iif  .i.s.sumint:  that  interest  rate.s 
wil!  not  list',  and  they  confe.ss  that  is 
,in  optimistic  scenario. 

The  reality  is  that  if  you  are  for  edu- 
cation, if  you  are  for  agricultural  pro- 
i,'rams,  if  you  are  for  the  other  things 
that  are  important  to  the  future  of  this 
(  ountry,  we  are  going  ta  have  to  get  a 
hold  of  this  interest  thing.  It  is  hemor- 
rhaging, and  without  stopping  that 
hemorrhaging,  frankly,  this  country  is 
not  going  to  have  good  health. 

Some  of  our  senior  groups  have  been 
approached  and  have  been  convinced 
that  you  have  to  take  a  stand  against 
this.  It  may  adversely  affect  Social  Se- 
curity. What  is  the  real  threat  to  So- 
cial Security'-"  For-mer  Social  Security 
Commissioner.  I)ori  as  Hardy,  has  writ- 
ten a  book.  In  th.it  book,  she  says  that 
Social  Security  will  be  in  good  health 
well  into  the  next  century  but  for  one 
cloud,  and  that  cloud  is  the  deficit,  be- 
cause the  social  security  trust  funds 
have  been  buying  U.S.  bonds. 

They  have  been  getting  lOU's  from 
the  U.S.  Government  and  those  10l"s 
are  going  to  be  helpful  only  if  we  have 
a  sound  economy. 

Let  me  point  out  some  other  things 
that  are  in  this  report.  And  I  know 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  get  bogged 
down  with  all  kinds  of  paperwork,  but 
let  me  tell  you  this  is  a  report  that  is 
well  worth  reading.  What  happens  over 
this  next  28-year  period,  under  their 
optimistic  scenario,  if  we  take  no  ac- 
tion, if  we  just  continue  to  drift,  year 
2020.  at  best,  average  Americans  will  be 
earning  $23,000.  What  if  we  gel  a  hold  of 
this  thing,  and  by  the  year  2001  balance 
the  budget?  What  is  going  to  happen 
for  the  future  of  my  children  and  your 
children  and  the  Shultz  family  and 
many  others  out  there? 

By  the  year  2020,  $32,000  per  capita  in- 
come, if  we  get  a  hold  of  ii.  If  we  bal- 
ance the  budget  by  the  year  2001  and  if 
by  the  year  2005)  we  built  m  a  little  2- 
percenl  surplus,  it  will  be  $33,000. 

Those  are  piattieal  things  that  we 
ought  to  be  paying  attention  to.  The 
New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  has 
done  a  study.  They  say  that  the  deficit 
that  we  have  had  this  past  decade  has 
cost  us  5  percent  in  trrowth  in  GNP. 
CBO  tell  us  1  percent  Mfiowih  m  GNP 
means  650.000  jobs. 

We  are  talking  abut  the  economy  of 
this  country.  W'r  dve  talking  about  a 
failure  to  have-  i. .ipital  investment  in 
industry  because  our  dollar  is  over- 
valued because  we  have  had  to  appeal 
to  overseas  dollars  to  finance  our  debt, 
and  so.  because  of  that  overvalued  dol- 
lar, exports  have  gone  down,  imports 
have  gone  up,  and  oven  American  in- 
dustries have  been  investing  overseas. 

So,  as  late  as  6  years  ago  the  average 
.■\merican        worker.        iiianufacturing 


worker,  was  making  more  than  any 
other  manufacturing  worker  in  the 
world.  Six  years  later,  today.  11  coun- 
tries have  higher  average  manufactur- 
ing wages  than  the  United  Slates. 

What  has  happened  to  the  manufac- 
turing base?  It  has  slipped  just  under  8 
percent.  We  have  lost  8  percent  of  the 
manufacturing  jobs.  The  service  sector 
jobs  have  increased  by  about  32  per- 
cent. But  this  is  significant.  The  aver- 
aire  service  sector  job  pay  44  p<>rcent  as 
much  as  the  average  manufacturing 
joh. 

We  are  slipping.  .And  we  have  to  get 
a  hold  of  it,  and  this  document  spells 
out  what  we  have  to  do.  Compared  to 
doing  nothing,  it  says  on  page  12  here, 
the  surplus  alternative  increases  real 
GNP  in  2020  by  39.7  percent.  We  are  not 
talking  abut  peanuts  here.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  very,  very  significant  items. 

Let  us  turn  over  to  page  48  of  this 
document.  During  the  1960's  the  budget 
deficit  alisorbed  approximately  2  per- 
cent of  net  national  savings  generated 
by  the  private  sector  and  Stale  and 
local  governm.enls.  During  the  1970's 
the  Federal  deficit  absorbed  19  percent 
of  the  net  savings  of  other  sectors.  By 
the  1980's  nearly  one  half.  48  percent  of 
that  saving  was  needed  to  finance  the 
budget  deficit.  This  trend  continues. 

In  1990  the  deficit  absorbed  58  percent 
of  net  national  savings  from  the  rest  of 
the  economy.  This  is  money  thai  can- 
not be  put  into  industrial  development 
in  this  country.  And  we  are  just  deci- 
mating this  country  because  of  our 
folly.  Where  do  we  go  long-term  if  we 
do  not  get  a  hold  of  this  thing';' 

Well,  we  have  a  gradually  increasing 
number  retiring  on  Social  Security. 
and  when  you  get  to  the  year  2010  all  of 
a  sudden  that  chart  goes  up  like  this. 
And  at  that  point  whoever  is  m  the 
U.S.  Senate,  2010— my  three  colleagues 
who  are  here  right  now.  my  four  col- 
leagues—Senator Thur.mcind  will  prob- 
ably be  here  in  the  year  2050.  the  way 
he  is  going—but  my  colleagues  who  are 
here  in  the  year  2010,  and  whoever  is 
President  of  the  United  States,  they 
will  have  three  choices  to  make,  be- 
cause we  are  heavily  dependent  on  So- 
cial Securit.v  ti-ust  funds  to  buy  our 
bonds. 

No.  1  choice  is  at  thai  point  to  cut 
back  on  Social  Security  retirement.  I 
can  tell  you,  and  you  can  tell  me,  that 
really  is  not  a  realistic  political  op- 
tion. It  IS  not  going  to  happen. 

No.  2.  we  can  dramatically  increase 
taxes.  We  know  how  popular  that 
would  be.  That  is  not  going  to  happen. 

No.  3.  we  can  print  more  money.  That 
IS  the  most  dangerous  of  the  three  op- 
tions. That  is  where  we  are  headed.  I 
remember  hearing  our  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Pat  Moynihan,  the  first  person  I 
ever  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
saying  we  are  headed  m  this  direction. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  Question 
about  it.  And  that  is  why  what  the 
economists  call  interest  rates  are  near 


an  all-lin'ie  high  for  our  country,  the 
difference  between  inflation  and  the 
long-term  interest  rates.  It  is  because 
there  is  a  growing  fear  around  the 
world  in  financial  markets  that  we  will 
eventually  monetize  the  debt. 

We  have  to  get  a  hold  of  this  thing. 
This  is  not  going  to  be  easy.  Those 
critics  who  say  this  is  the  painless  wa.v 
for  Congress  to  do  this,  I  think  all  of  us 
who  vote  for  this  understand  when  we 
vole  for  this  we  are  committing  our- 
selves to  some  painful  answers.  But  the 
alternative  is  infinitely  more  pain. 
This  deficit  is  like  a  cancer.  The  sooner 
you  have  the  operation,  the  better  off 
you  are  going  to  be.  Postpone  it.  and 
the  cancer  grows.  In  1986  was  the  last 
time  the  US,  Senate  voted  on  this.  We 
heard  every  argument  we  are  hearing 
right  now  m  1986:  ■'Oh.  we  can  solve 
this.  We  do  not  need  a  balanced  budget 
amendment,  we  just  need  the  courage 
and  the  will." 

Of  course,  that  is  right.  In  1986  we 
had  a  S2  trillion  indebtedness.  Here  we 
are  6  years  later  on  the  verge  of  a  $4 
trillion  indebtedness.  We  have  to  face 
up  to  this.  Mr.  President.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  the  future  of  our  country  and 
I  hope  we  have  the  courage  to  do  what 
Is  right. 

I  yield  the  floor.  .Mr,  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina, 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  MfRKoWbKl]  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


BALANCED  BUDGET  AMENDMENT 
TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 

Mr,  .MURKOWSKI.  Mr,  President.  I 
rise  today  to  speak  on  the  upcoming 
debate  in  this  Chamber  on  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  our  Constitu- 
tion. I  believe  that  the  debate  which  is 
now  taking  place  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  which  will  soon  lake 
place  in  this  body,  is  probably  the  most 
important  debate  in  the  tenure  in  this 
body  from  the  standpoint  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  the  simple  and  unal- 
terable fact  is  thai  spending  by  this 
Government  is  completely  out  of  con- 
trol, and  we  know  it.  It  is  not  that  we 
are  just  a  little  out  of  control  but  com- 
pletely out  of  control. 

As  Congress  marches  merrily  toward 
imposing  its  next  trillion  dollars  of 
debt  on  this  country,  it  is  time  some- 
one said  "Enough."  .Mr.  President,  the 
best  way  to  say  ■'Enough"  is  to  pass  a 
balanced  budget  amendment. 

.My  friend  from  Illinois  has  outlined 
very  eloquently  and  with  a  sense  of 
foreboding  the  realities  associated  with 
the  interest  on  the  debt;  15  to  16  per- 
cent of  our  current  deficit  is  interest. 
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That  IS  like  owning  a  horse  that  eats 
while  you  sleep  It  provides  no  jobs,  no 
benefits,  it  just  rontinues  to  go  on  and 
on  and  on.  Out  of  our  $400  billion  defi- 
cit the  interest  costs  are  somewhere  in 
the  area  of  $220  billion. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  be  some  de- 
bate in  the  upcoming  days  about  whose 
fault  this  deficit  is.  It  is  everybody's 
fault;  there  is  more  to  go  around  than 
can  be  pointed  in  any  particular  direc- 
tion. But  the  American  people  are  not 
interested  in  whose  fault  it  is.  They  are 
interested  only  in  a  solution.  They  are 
interested  in  a  solution  to  assist  them, 
which  has  saddled  them  with  nearl.v  $1 
trillion  in  a  national  tiebt.  a  system 
which  this  year  alone  will  add  an  addi- 
tional $400  billion  to  that  debt. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
demand  a  balanced  budget  amendment, 
and  that  is  why  in  a  poll  this  week  in 
Washington,  in  the  Washington  Post, 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  77  percent  of  likely 
voters  supported  a  balanced  budget 
amendment.  They  understand,  even  if 
some  here  do  not.  that  this  amendment 
must  become  law. 

I  have  also  heard  from  more  interest 
groups  than  I  can  count  that  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  is  somehow  a 
bad  thing.  Yes,  the  interest  groups  say 
that  the  deficit  is  a  problem,  but  we 
need  to  save  all  our  programs  in  this 
and  that  and  in  other  things. 

Yes.  the  interest  groups  say.  the  defi- 
cit is  the  problem,  but  thei-e  must  be  a 
solution  other  than  a  balanced  budget 
amendment.  Yes.  the  interest  groups 
s;iy,  we  must  be  able  to  eat  our  cake 
and  have  it  too. 

Well,  hory  sa.vs  otherwise.  Clearly, 
we  do  not  have  the  discipline  in  this 
body.  And,  as  a  consequence,  the  evi- 
dence is  real;  the  alternatives  simply 
have  not  worked. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  to  stop.  The 
voters  support  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  for  the  same  reason  I  do. 
Because  it  is  shameful  to  spend  like  we 
have  done  in  the  past,  leaving  the  debt 
to  our  grandchildren.  It  is  a  shameful 
process  to  pretend  that  the  deficits  will 
simply  go  away  if  we  do  not  do  any- 
thing. It  is  shameful  to  protect  every 
single  Government  program,  and  never 
mind  who  will  pay  for  it.  We  must  put 
a  stop  to  that.  We  must  pass  a  balanced 
budget  amendment. 

I  might  add  at  this  point  that  the  ar- 
guments in  favor  of  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  are  as  old  as  the  Republic 
itself-  I  am  proud  today  to  all.v  myself 
with  the  beliefs  of  men  such  as  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Alexander  Hamilton. 
They  understood  then,  as  all  of  us  must 
understand  now.  that  a  government 
cannot  survive  which  spends  more  than 
It  receives.  They  understood  that  the 
constant  expansion  of  debt  is  a  sure 
way  to  bankrupt  a  society.  I  ask  those 
who  worry  about  their  programs  today 
if  an  amendment  is  passed:  what  sort  of 
social  programs  or  defense  programs 
can  a   bankrupt  society   provide?  The 


answer  is  obvious:  none,  and  that  is 
what  our  grandchildren  will  get  if  we 
do  not  live  up  to  our  obligations  to 
them  and  pass  a  balanced  budget 
amendment. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  let  me  quote 
President  Jefferson  on  the  very  subject 
we  are  discussing  today: 

The  question  whether  one  Reneration  has 
ihe  rijrht  to  bind  another  by  the  deficit  it 
imposes  is  a  question  of  such  consequence  as 
to  place  It  amonK  the  fundamental  principles 
of  government  We  should  consider  ourselves 
unauthorized  to  saddle  posterity  with  our 
debts,  and  morally  bound  to  pay  them  our- 
selves. 

Unfortunately.  Thomas  Jefferson's 
wise  words  have  gone  unheeded,  and 
even  if  we  began  to  balance  the  budget 
today  we  would  still  be  trillions  of  dol- 
lars in  debt.  But  the  only  way  to  get 
back  to  where  we  should  be.  the  only 
way  to  live  up  to  President  Jefferson's 
moral  challenge  to  us  all.  is  to  get  this 
deficit  under  control.  Mr.  President, 
the  best  way  to  do  that  is  by  placing 
fiscal  responsibility  where  Jefferson 
and  Hamilton  believed  it  ought  to  be, 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon). 

Mr.  SIMON  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  rec- 
ognized for  7  minutes 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  I  thank  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Illinois.  I  want  to 
compliment  him  once  again,  as  I  do 
every  time  I  get  an  opportunity,  for  his 
leadership  in  this  very  important  not 
only  constitutional  issue,  but  economic 
issue,  facing  this  country.  He  has  been 
in  the  Congress  and  the  Senate  now 
since  1974,  I  believe,  and  he  has  wit- 
nessed what  we  all  have  witnessed 
here,  and  that  is  a  disaster  occurring 
day  after  day,  year  after  year. 

I  want  to  tell  Senator  Simon  that 
without  his  leadership  today.  I  do  not 
think  we  would  be  on  the  verge  of  pass- 
ing an  amendment,  which  I  believe  we 
have  the  capability  to  do.  and  we  can 
do  in  the  very  near  future.  More  than 
ever,  a  balanced  budget  amendment  is 
needed  b.v  this  country.  We  are  truly 
mortgaging  our  children's  future  with 
mounting  budget  deficits. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate  some  14 
years  ago,  I  have  continuously  sought 
to  see  this  constitutional  amendment 
brought  to  the  floor  and  see  it  passed 
and  implemented.  In  that  time,  the  na- 
tional debt  has  more  than  quadi-upled, 
to  over  $3.6  trillion.  Had  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  been  passed  during 
the  first  year  of  my  term  in  the  Sen- 
ate, that  debt  would  be  today  about 
$900  billion-plus  instead  of  the  almost 
$4  trillion  that  we  face  today  and  an 
expected  $399  billion  in  deficit  spending 
this  year  alone. 


Pew  in  Congress  would  dispute  the 
need  to  control  deficit  spending.  Col- 
lectively, however.  Congress  has  not 
been  able  to  exercise  the  leadership  nor 
to  demonstrate  that  they  have  the 
ability  to  bring  about  a  balanced  budg- 
et. We  have  tried;  we  have  tried  many 
times.  Quite  frankly.  I  think  we  have 
fooled  ourselves  and  we  have  fooled  the 
American  public. 

The  only  practical  solution  left  to  us 
today,  for  the  survival  economically,  in 
my  judgment,  of  this  great  Nation  is  a 
balanced  budget  amendment.  I  do  not 
want  to  dramatize  this  as  being  the 
most  important  vote  that  I  will  ever 
cast  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  But  I  must  say. 
as  of  today,  this  is  the  most  important 
issue  I  have  faced,  and  I  think  an  op- 
portunity for  this  Nation  and  this  body 
to  step  up  and  do  the  right  thing. 

This  is  a  i-elatively  simple  amend- 
ment. Some  will  argue  that  is  the  trou- 
ble. It  is  too  simple;  it  is  unclear. 

Look  at  our  Constitution,  and  you 
see  our  amendments  are  not  always 
specific  and  point  out  every  detail  of 
what  is  thought  of  by  the  drafters  of 
that  amendment.  And  that  is  the  pur- 
pose of  a  Constitution  and  that  is  the 
purpose  of  our  system  of  government. 
We  have  a  balanced  system  of  govern- 
ment, of  checks  and  balances,  and  we 
want  the  leverage  and  capability  of  a 
Constitution  to  live  with  us. 

But  It  is  a  simple  amendment.  There 
is  nothing  that  would  establish  any 
permanent  level  of  expenditures  or 
taxes.  It  does  not  say  we  are  going  to 
raise  taxes.  It  does  not  say  we  are 
going  to  cut  entitlements.  It  does  not 
sa.v  we  are  going  to  decimate  defense  or 
we  are  going  to  increase  defense.  There 
is  nothing  which  mandates  any  kind  of 
Government  reduction,  if  that  is  the 
will  of  the  Congress  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States 

What  it  does  do  is  say  that  we  must 
bring  the  budget  into  balance.  And  if 
there  is  good  reason  not  to  do  it.  there 
is  flexibility.  And  there  will  be  times 
when  we  must  run  a  deficit.  But  I  can- 
not say  that  this  is  the  time  that  we 
should  be  running  the  deficit  that  we 
are  today 

The  amendment  would  also  require 
the  President  to  submit  a  balanced 
budget.  I  am  not  here  for  partisan  po- 
litical reasons,  because  the  former 
Democratic  President,  President 
Carter,  failed  to  ever  submit  a  bal- 
anced budget,  and  he  promised  when  he 
ran  for  office  he  would  balance  the 
budget  during  his  term.  I  believe  my 
recollection  is  that  he  left  a  deficit  of 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $60 
billion,  or  close  to  it.  the  last  year  in 
his  administration. 

Then  we  have  two  Presidents— one 
former  President.  President  Reagan; 
and  President  Bush— who  promised  a 
balanced  budget.  You  remember  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  In  3  years,  he  was  going 
to  balance  the  budget.  And  he  got  in  of- 
fice, and  he  realized  what  a  horrendous 


problem  it  was.  So  he  expanded  it  to  4 
years.  I  said  great,  and  I  joined  with 
the  President  in  passing  his  Economic 
Recovery  .\<  t.  because  I  believed  we 
needed  to  give  him  a  chance  and  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  huge  mistake.  I 
thought  maybe  this  Governor,  who  was 
able  to  balance  the  budget  in  Califor- 
nia, probably  the  most  conservative 
President  we  have  had  in  this  century- 
could  really  bring  about  at  least  the 
discipline  within  the  administration  to 
submit  a  balanced  budget  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Quite  frankly,  as  embarrassing  and 
as  difficult  as  it  would  have  been,  hav- 
ing to  run  in  1982  and  cut  programs,  if 
that  is  what  we  had  to  do.  or  raise 
taxes,  or  whatever  we  would  have  had 
to  do,  I  would  have  welcomed  that 
challenge  had  the  President  had  the 
courage  to  do  it. 

And  then  there's  President  Bush.  We 
do  not  even  talk  about  the  deficit  any- 
more Under  President  Bush.  .\nd  skill- 
fully or  unskillfully— happenstance, 
perhaps— has  brought  us  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  majority  of  Congress 
and  the  administration  that  we  are 
going  to  go  ahead  and  let  these  deficits 
rise  and  we  are  going  to  tell  the  public 
at  the  same  time  that  we  are  reducing 
the  deficit  by  some  $500  billion  over  5 
years. 

A  balanced  budget  amendment  is  nec- 
essary. Mr.  President.  It  is  not  just  the 
President's  fault  for  not  submitting  a 
balanced  budget  amendment.  We  have 
not  responded  here.  We  have  tried  a 
number  of  times  to  balance  the  budget, 
but  we  have  kidded  ourselves  or  we 
have  always  extended  it  or  let  it  lapse 
or  we  have  found  an  excuse  legisla- 
tively. 

The  balanced  budget  amendment  will 
provide  accountability.  It  provides 
fiexibility.  Members  avoid  accountabil- 
ity through  deficit  spending,  failing  to 
make  the  through  tough  political  deci- 
sions required  to  choose  between  too 
many  programs  competing  for  too  few 
dollars.  And  who  am  I  to  say  that  my 
priorities  must  always  govern?  I  like 
them.  I  am  convinced  they  are  good. 
They  are  good  for  m.v  constituents.  But 
someone  else  ma.v  have  a  different  pri- 
ority, and  that  is  what  it  is  all  about, 
and  this  amendment  would  force  us  to 
discipline  ourselves. 

The  President  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  think  every  Member  takes  that 
oath  very  seriously.  Failure  to  abide  by 
the  amendment  would  constitute  a  vio- 
lation of  public  trust.  The  American 
people  would  be  the  ultimate 
decisionmakers. 

It  IS  possible  it  could  go  to  the  courts 
and  people  would  say:  Oh.  my  God.  we 
do  not  want  this  to  go  to  the  courts. 
Thai  would  be  disaster. 

Constitutional  questions  go  to  the 
court  everyday  in  this  country,  and  the 
court  makes  decisions.  Sometimes  I 
think  they  are  awful  and  sometimes  1 


think  they  are  wonderful.  It  depends  on 
your  perspective  on  that  particular 
issue.  But  that  is  what  the  court  is 
there  for,  if  they  decide  to  take  juris- 
diction. Nobody  knows  what  the  court 
will  do.  whether  or  not  they  will  even 
accept  jurisdiction.  Nobody  even  knows 
what  the  claim  might  be.  but  that  is 
our  process.  That  is  the  risk  of  living 
in  this  democracy  and  this  Republic. 

The  ultimate  proof  that  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  can  work  is  the  ex- 
perience of  the  States.  Almost  all 
States  have  some  constitutional  provi- 
sion limiting  their  ability  to  incur 
budget  deficits.  Consequently,  more 
States  budgets  I'un  surpluses  than  defi- 
cits today.  In  my  State  of  Arizona  last 
year,  out  of  the  $3.5  billion  budget, 
they  had  a  $20  million  surplus.  It  is  not 
much.  but.  boy.  would  we  not  like  to 
have  a  measly  little  S20  million  surplus 
on  the  national  level'.' 

While  the  economic  demands  and 
available  resources  are  different,  obvi- 
ously, between  States  and  the  Federal 
Government,  the  overall  success  of 
state  constitutional  budget  limitation 
illustrates  that  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  can  provide  the  incentive 
and  discipline  necessary  to  place  our 
Nation  on  the  road  to  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. 

This  amendment  and  the  whole  idea 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  has  been  the  subject  of 
countless  congressional  hearings  and 
numerous  articles.  The  Senate  ap- 
proved such  an  amendment  in  1982.  I 
was  pleased  to  manage  it  on  behalf  of 
the  Democratic  side  at  that  time.  We 
got  half  of  the  Democrats  to  vote  for 
it.  We  had  more  than  the  67  votes  nec- 
essary. We  came  very  close  to  passing 
it  again  in  1986;  I  believe  losing  it  by 
one  vote.  It  was  so  close,  so  close — such 
an  opportunity.  At  that  time  the  House 
might  have  taken  it  up  and  passed  it. 

Gramm-Rudman  was  used  as  the  rea- 
son to  defeat  the  amendment  at  the 
time.  I  remember  so  well.  "We  are 
going  to  do  this  legislatively."  Mark 
my  words  we  will  see  that  argument 
coming  once  again.  "We  can  do  it  legis- 
latively. That  is  the  way  to  do  it.  We 
do  not  want  to  mess  with  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

That  is  not  going  to  work.  Anybody 
who  wants  to  make  that  argument. 
w'ho  has  had  any  experience  here  on  the 
way  this  budget  process  works,  must 
.iiimit  that. 

Clearly,  the  public  wants  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. A  recent  poll,  as  pointed  out  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  indicated  80 
percent  of  the  .American  public  suppoi't 
a  balanced  Itudget  amendment.  Our 
bottom  line  is  immersed  in  red  ink  m 
this  country.  We  are  drowning  in  it. 
Drastic  action  is  needed,  if  you  want  to 
call  this  a  drastic  action.  However  well 
intentioned  we  may  be  in  trying  to  re- 
duce this  deficit  through  the  legisla- 
tive process,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
do  it. 


We  can  stop  taking  collective  blame 
and  pointing  the  finger.  We  can  say  to 
the  American  public  we  have  failed, 
but  we  have  a  solution.  We  are  going  to 
balance  the  budget  by  putting  it  in  the 
Constitution  and  forcing  us  to  adhere 
to  that  Constitution, 

A  constitutional  amendment  is  in- 
deed needed  because  legislative  rules 
have  failed  us  and  the  next  Congress 
can  always  reject  those  rules  and  re- 
peal them.  We  did  that  in  1978  when  we 
passed  the  Harry  Byrd  amendment 
mandating  that  we  balance  the  budget 
next  year.  We  ignored  it,  just  abso- 
lutely ignored  it.  And  that  was  con- 
stitutional, because  that  Congress  was 
not  bound  by  the  previous  Congi-ess,  If 
Congress  adopts  this  amendment,  there 
is  a  way  to  spend  deficit  dollars  under 
emergencies.  States  have  to  ratify  this. 
All  the  protections  are  there. 

If  we  are  making  a  mistake,  as  some 
will  say  we  are.  we  are  not  alone  in  the 
constitutional  process  to  see  that  a 
constitutional  amendment  becomes 
part  of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  It  must 
go  to  every  State  and  receive  approval 
of  three  quarters  of  the  States  before  it 
is  effective.  So.  just  in  case  somebody 
says.  What  if  you  make  a  mistake?  Do 
you  want  to  take  a  chance  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States?  The 
answer  is  we  will  not  be  taking  a 
chance  because  we  will  have  every 
State  debate  this  issue.  Every  State 
will  have  an  opportunity.  They  can  tell 
us  if  we  are  wrong,  those  of  us  who  are 
supporting  this  and  have  for  so  long, 
and  if  we  are  miaking  a  mistake  we  are 
going  to  hear  from  the  people.  Just  as 
we  are  hearing  now  from  the  people. 
And  they  will  tell  us.  "We  will  not  rat- 
ify it." 

Many  constitutional  amendments 
have  not  been  ratified,  including  the 
equal  rights  amendment,  something  I 
know  the  .Senator  from  Illinois  has 
been  such  a  strong  supporter  of.  as  I 
have.  We  have  come  close,  but  we  can- 
not get  it. 

The  process  is  here.  We  ought  not  to 
be  afraid  of  it.  We  ought  to  move  ahead 
and  pass  this  amendment.  I  welcome  a 
thorough  debate  on  this  subject  matter 
in  the  next  week  or  two.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, and.  also.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  his 
leadership.  He  has  been  out  in  the  fore- 
front long  before  this  Senator  was  in 
this  body.  I  read  about  him.  I  knew 
about  him.  and  when  I  came  here  I  re- 
alized he  was  a  leader  in  this  area.  He 
is  here  today  just  as  he  was.  I  am  sure. 
25  years  ago  preaching  the  truth, 
preaching  to  the  American  public  that 
the  time  has  come.  Indeed,  it  is  here 
today. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  and  I  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  NLr.  S.MITH. 
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Mr.  SMiril  Ml  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  serKitors  Simon.  Thurmond. 
Kastkn,  and  Ck.mc.  and  others  who 
have  exercised  such  leadership  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  long  been  a  sup- 
porter of  a  constitutional  amendment. 
I  fought  for  it  for  the  6  years  I  served 
in  the  House  as  well  as  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate because  it  is  needed.  The  American 
people  want  it.  We  all  know  if  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and.  frank- 
ly, several  Presidents  had  worked  to- 
gether to  balance  the  budget,  an  exer- 
cise in  fiscal  restraint  and  responsibil- 
ity that  they  should  have,  we  would 
have  had  a  balanced  budget  and  we 
would  not  need  the  amendment.  But 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  collectively 
we  do  not  have  the  courage  to  do  it  and 
we  will  need  the  Constitution  to  man- 
date it. 

The  people,  frankly,  are  sick  of  the 
rhetoric.  They  are  sick  of  inaction. 
And  they  are  sick  of  the  huge  spending 
and  deficits  and  debt  that  this  Con- 
gress has  run  up  on  the  American  peo- 
ple. They  want  it  changed,  and  they 
want  It  now. 

But  the  dogs  are  out.  I  would  like  to 
discuss  just  a  few  of  some  of  the  most 
disgraceful  tactics  I  have  seen  yet,  al- 
most, on  any  legislation  that  some  of 
the  opponents  of  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  have  used  to  discredit  this 
proposal. 

On  Monday,  m.v  office  received  a 
press  release  from  an  organization 
called  "Families  USA."  I  do  not  know 
which  families  the  organization  rep- 
resents. They  certainly  do  not  rep- 
resent my  family,  and  the.v  certainly 
do  not  represent  the  families  of  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  who  are  fed  up  with  the  big 
spenders  here  in  this  city. 

Let  me  read  just  a  couple  of  quotes 
out  of  this. 

"President  Bush's  constitutional 
amendment"— it  is  now  just  President 
Bush's  amendment,  nobody  else's — 
"President  Bush's  Constitutional 
Budget  Amendment  is  a  dagger  aimed 
at  the  heart  of  Medicare."  The  amend- 
ment, "will  make  a  Medicare 
unaffordable  for  millions  of  our  parents 
and  grandparents." 

That  is  not  enough.  The  press  release 
goes  on  to  say  that  this  amendment 
will  "slash  Social  Security  benefits  for 
42  million  Americans,  forcing  more 
than  a  million  older  Americans  into 
poverty.  " 

This  is  just  unadulterated  trash. 
That  is  the  nicest  way  I  can  think  to 
say  it.  I  have  a  copy  of  four  different 
balanced  budget  amendments  by  the 
Senators  that  I  just  named.  Democrat 
and  Republican.  Not  one  of  these 
amendments  even  mentions  Social  Se- 
curity or  Medicare.  Yet  this  piece  of 
garbage  states  this  amendment  will- 
not  might,  should,  could— will  slash 
Social  Security.  It  is  pure  drivel. 

An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  is 
very  serious  business.  Reasonable  peo- 


ple can  have  reasonable  differences  on 
this  issue.  That  fact,  however,  does  not 
justify  the  printing  and  distribution  of 
lies  designed  to  instill  fear  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  elderly  of  this 
country. 

What  is  next?  Why  do  we  not  just 
spread  a  few  more  lies  about  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment''  Why  do  we 
not  say  that,  if  we  pass  a  balanced 
budget  amendment,  we  will  confiscate 
all  personal  property  in  America?  Why 
do  we  not  also  say.  if  we  pass  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment,  major 
league  baseball  will  be  canceled  for  the 
next  50  years?  Or  children  under  the 
age  18  cannot  eat  ice  cream  for  the 
next  50  years?  Why  do  we  not  spread  a 
few  more  outrageous  lies?  We  can  say 
anything.  We  do  not  have  to  back  it  up 
with  facts. 

Here  is  another  statement  in  the  re- 
lease. "I  just  can't  understand  politi- 
cians so  hypocritical  that  they  send 
flowers  on  Mother's  Day  in  May  and 
then  vote  to  slash  mom's  Social  Secu- 
rity check  in  June    " 

M.v  mom  gets  Social  Security,  and 
my  mom  would  like  to  continue  to  get 
her  Social  Security  and  would  like  to 
have  Social  Security  for  her  children, 
grandchildren,  and  their  grandchildren. 
That  is  not  what  is  going  to  happen. 
That  is  not  what  is  going  to  happen  if 
we  do  not  get  a  handle  on  this  debt  in 
this  country.  Mr.  President. 

Let  me  remind,  as  other  speakers 
have,  a  $4  trillion  national  debt  is  fast 
approaching.  No.  2.  S210  billion  annu- 
ally, interest  on  this  debt 

No.  3.  a  deficit  of  $400  billion  this 
year.  That  is  more  than  SI  billion  a 
day.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
REID).  The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ortlered. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  apparently  F"amilies 
USA  do  not  intend  on  having  children 
in  the  near  future  because  if  they  did. 
they  would  be  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  there  are  not  going  to  be  any  ben- 
efits for  anyone  if  we  do  not  get  a  han- 
dle on  this  debt.  There  will  be  no  So- 
cial Security  or  anything  else  in  the 
future  when  our  country  goes  bank- 
rupt, which  is  where  we  are  heading. 

Mr.  President,  numbers  do  not  lie.  If 
we  continue  at  this  pace,  the  Federal 
Government  will  spend  31  cents  of  each 
dollar  on  interest  payments  by  the 
year  2020.  That  is  more  than  double  the 
14  cents  of  each  dollar  we  waste  on  in- 
terest today. 

Opponents  of  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  are  fond  of  stating  that 
nothing  prevents  us  from  passing  the 
amendment  today.  Nothing  prevents 
the   President  from  submitting  a  bal- 


anced budget;  nothing,  except  the  guts 
to  do  It,  and  we  do  not  have  that  col- 
lectively. Therefore,  we  need  an 
amendment.  Thank  you.  Mr  President. 
I  thank  the  South  Carolina  Senator  for 
yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  6  min- 
utes remaining  under  his  controlled 
time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  .Mr.  President,  ad- 
ditional time  is  allowed,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  it  be  equally  di- 
vided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  now? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
checked,  mv  time  has  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  just 
yielded  vou  3  minutes. 

Mr  THrKMOND  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield 

Mr.  SIMON  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding  3  minutes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  additional  7  minutes 
be  allotted  to  my  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois. Senator  Dixon,  so  that  he  can 
speak  for  10  minutes  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  more  people  to  speak.  I  do  not  ob- 
ject to  adding  additional  time  just  if  it 
is  equally  divided. 

Mr.  PRVOR.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  will  not  object.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  I  need  to  get  some  clarifica- 
tion, if  I  might,  from  the  Chair  as  to 
the  status  of  the  special  order  relating 
to  defense  transition.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  are  six  Senators 
from  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  will  be 
speaking,  and  I  thought  that  that  pe- 
riod started  at  10  a.m.  I  may  have  been 
mistaken.  I  want  to  check. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  Under  the  order  now 
standing,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  3  minutes  under  his  con- 
trol, the  Senator  from  Illinois,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina yielding  3  minutes,  has  3  minutes 
remaining  under  his  control.  At  that 
time,  unless  there  is  a  change  in  the 
order  of  proceedings,  there  will  be  then 
an  hour  under  the  control  of  the  major- 
ity leader  or  his  designee.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding, the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas is  the  designee  of  the  majority 
leader  foi-  that  hour. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  objection,  I  will  just  ask  for 
an  additional  15  minutes  to  be  equally 
divided,  if  that  will  take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
Chair's  understanding  then  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  has  3  minutes,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  3  minutes, 
and  is  the  request  for  an  additional  15 
minutes  to  that'.' 

Mr  THURMOND.  To  be  equally  di- 
vided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  So  that 
is  10  minutes  each 


.Mr.  COATS.  Re.-<ervinK'  the  nsht  to 
object,  and  I  will  not  object  either,  ob- 
viously we  have  sparkeil  a  lot  of  inter- 
est on  an  extraordinarily  important 
subject.  I  am  just  wondering  if  those 
who  had  requested  the  special  order  on 
the  balanced  budget  might  Lonsider 
finding  additional  time  either  today  or 
tomorrow  where  we  can  continue  this 
lii'lMte.  I  would  like  to  speak  for  more 
than  just  a  minute  or  two  and  I  under- 
stand the  time  constraints  and  the  de- 
sire of  other  Senators  who  had  pre- 
viou.sly  or(iered  the  special  order  time. 
Perhaps  we  can  work  out  something,  if 
not  right  now.  very  shortly,  whereby 
we  can  continue  this.  I  am  sure  there 
are  other  Senators  who  would  like  to 
come  and  speak  at  length  on  this.  This 
we  all  know  is  a  preliminary  discussion 
relative  to  what  is  going  to  pi-obably 
take  place  next  week. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  have  only  two  more  to  be  ac- 
commodated. I  think  if  we  get  15  m.in- 
utes  additional,  ecjually  divided,  it  will 
take  care  of  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  unanimous-consent  request  now 
pending.  That  request  would  give  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  10  min- 
utes, the  Senator  from  lUmoi.'-  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PRYOR  Mr  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  this  take  us  to 
10:25'.'  Is  that  right? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That  is 
I'lght. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  ask.  to  accommodate  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland  that 
the  special  order  on  the  balanced  tjudg- 
et  end  at  10:20  because  we  have  six 
speakers  lined  up  here.  They  have  rear- 
ranged their  schedule  and.  out  of  fair- 
ness to  them.  I  hope  that  we  can  con- 
clude at  10:20,  at  which  time  I  am  going 
to  yield  the  first  speech  on  the  defense 
transition  to  my  friend  from  Maryland. 
Senator  Mikui.ski.  And  I  will  make  the 
second  statement,  if  that  is  agreeable 
with  all  parties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
now  another  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  has  been  propounded  that 
would  terminate  debate  on  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  at  10:20.  That 
would  give  approximately  '7':?  minutes 
per  side.  Is  there  objection  to  that? 

Without  olijection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time" 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
quest had  been  made  to  yield  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois;  is  that  cor- 
i-ect':' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
had  been  a  previous  request  that  was 
made  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  7' 2  minutes  to  my 
colleague  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  .Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  rpcognizod  for  7=.' 
minutes. 


THE  B.\L.^NCKD  BlDGET  .AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
CONSTITITION 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  m 
strong  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 18.  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation, 
and  I  congratulate  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  warm  friend.  Senator 
Simon,  for  his  efforts  to  make  this 
amendment  part  of  the  highest  law  of 
the  land. 

The  balanced  budget  amendment  is 
simple  and  straight-forward.  It  man- 
dates that  outlays  not  exceed  revenues 
in  a  fiscal  year,  with  limited  excep- 
tions. It  mandates  that  the  President 
submit  a  balanced  budget  to  Congress 
each  fiscal  year.  There  are  reasonable 
provisions  for  enacting  an  unbalanced 
budget  in  certain  instances.  The 
amendment  is.  therefore,  a  positive 
step  forward  on  the  road  to  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. 

If  anyone  doubts  the  necessity  of  en- 
acting this  amendment.  Mr.  President, 
one  need  only  realize  that  in  fiscal  year 
1993.  gross  interest  payments  on  the 
debt  will  become  the  largest  single  ex- 
penditure in  the  budget,  surpassing  de- 
fense and  Social  Security.  Some  $315 
billion  will  be  spent  on  interest  on  the 
debt.  Just  think  what  could  be  done 
with  even  a  small  portion  of  that 
mone.v. 

Some  have  chosen  to  inflate  the 
amendment's  worth:  others  have  cho- 
sen to  deflate  its  merits.  This  legisla- 
tion is  neither  budgetary  elixir  nor  fis- 
cal poison.  However,  it  will  force  the 
Congress  and  the  President  to  focus 
critical  attention  on  the  ballooning 
deficit  and  encourage  both  ends  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  seriously  deal 
with  it. 

I  believe  in  the  concept  of  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  as  a  needed  tool  for 
fiscal  discipline,  and  am  heartened  by 
the  experience  of  the  44  States  who 
currently  operate  within  such  man- 
dates. 

Fourty-four  States,  their  Governors 
and  legislatures,  have  had  to  submit, 
and  enact,  balanced  budgets.  The  road 
to  a  balanced  budget  is  often  rocky  and 
acrimonious,  but  in  the  long  run.  a  bal- 
anced budget  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
all  concerned.  States  have  proven  that 
there  can  be  fiscal  discipline,  while 
still  funding  needed  programs.  States 
are  forced  to  prioritize,  whereas  the 
Federal  government  is  not. 

A  number  of  opponents  to  the  amend- 
ment warn  that  domestic  programs, 
many  already  chronically  underfunded, 
will  suffer  the  most  from  the  fallout  of 
a  balanced  budget  amendment.  How- 
ever, the  amendment  does  not  require 
cutting  any  specific  program— or.  in- 
deed, any  particular  cuts  at  all.  What 
it  does  is  to  require  the  Government  to 
do  what  every  American  already  has  to 
do— keep  spending  in  line  with  income. 

Opponents  of  the  amendment  will 
argue  that  what  is  needed  to  solve  our 


deficit  problem,  is  the  application  of 
our  collective  political  will  to  face  the 
fire,  make  the  tough  choices,  and  slay 
some  sacred  cows. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  considerable 
political  will  is  necessary,  and  that 
tough  choices  will  be  required. 

The  balanced  budget  amendment,  of 
course,  is  not  a  mechanical,  formula- 
driven  replacement  for  democratic  gov- 
ernment. It  neither  supplies  the  politi- 
cal will,  nor  makes  the  tough  choices. 
Congress  and  the  President  will  have  to 
muster  the  will  and  make  the  deci- 
sions— and  that  is  as  it  should  be. 

What  the  amendment  does  accom- 
plish, however,  is  to  make  it  impossible 
for  either  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
to  ignore  the  issue  or  to  continue  post- 
poning decisions.  It  does  require  us  to 
live  within  our  meansr— and  to  stop  the 
practice  of  spending  for  ourselves  while 
burdening  future  generations  for  the 
cost. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  worst 
thing  this  Government  has  done  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  to  attempt  to  shift 
the  burden  of  today's  spending  to  to- 
morrows taxpayers.  I  think  that  is 
wrong — very  wrong— and  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  continue  down  that  path. 

Ending  the  robbery  of  our  children. 
and  their  children,  is  reason  enough  to 
support  a  balanced  budget  am.endment. 
Prevention  against  this  kind  of 
Intergenerational  pickpocketing  be- 
longs m  our  Constitution. 

Of  course,  there  are  miany  other  rea- 
sons a  balanced  budget  amendment 
needs  to  be  part  of  our  Constitution.  I 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  we  will 
begin  the  real  debate  here  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor. 

At  this  time.  I  would  simply  like  to 
close  by  reminding  my  colleagues  that 
we  are  talking  about  a  constitutional 
amendment,  and  not  a  statute.  The 
Constitution  is  no  place  to  name  spe- 
cific program.s.  It  is  no  place  to  put  the 
specific  im.plementing  decisions  that 
will  be  required.  Opposing  the  amend- 
ment, therefore,  because  it  does  not,  in 
its  text,  tell  us  how  we  will  get  to  the 
balanced  budget,  or  because  it  does  not 
protect  our  favorite  programs,  makes 
no  sense  at  all. 

Our  debate  on  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  should  not  focus  solely  on 
the  transitional  issues  of  how  we  will 
get  from  where  we  are  now  to  a  bal- 
anced budget.  Instead,  it  must  focus  on 
whether  or  not  it  is  wise  to  make  a  bal- 
anced budget  requirement  part  of  basic 
law  of  the  land  for  all  time. 

If  we  take  the  long  view,  if  we  con- 
centrate on  the  swamp  instead  of  just 
the  alligators.  I  am  confident  that  my 
colleagues  will  see  the  wisdom  of  the 
balanced  budget  amendment  and  will 
vote  to  send  the  amendment  to  the 
States  for  ratification. 

I  vield  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time'' 

Mr-.  SEYMOUR  addressed  the  Chair. 
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The  f'KKSIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recoKnIzecl  for 
how  lontf'' 

Mr  SP:YM0UR  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ator Thurmond  fronn  South  Carolina 
had  asked  me  to  manage  the  remainder 
of  our  time.  It  is  my  understanding  we 
have  7  minutes  remain in« 

The  PKKSIDING  OFFICKR.  That  is 
riffhl' 

Mr  SEYMOUR  Mr  President.  I  yield 
3''j  minutes  to  the  distingrulshed  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  3'v 
minutes. 

Ml'  COATS  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  California  for  yield- 
ing the  time,  and  I  realize  the  time 
constraint  we  are  under. 

I  think  we  are  on  the  vertfe  of  some- 
thinK  e.xtraordinarily  historic  with  far- 
reachinx  implications  for  the  people  of 
this  country,  for  the  economic  future 
of  this  country,  the  economic  health  of 
this  country.  I  think  it  deserves  a 
dfreat  deal  of  debate  and  discussion. 

We  know  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  be  debating  and  vot- 
ing on  this  amendment  today  and  to- 
morrow; that  the  Senate  will  then  take 
it  up.  and  I  assume  that  we  will  have  a 
lengthy  debate  We  should.  I  think  we 
have  engaged  that  debate  now.  I  think 
we  should  continue  that  on  a  daily 
basis  until  the  Senate  votes  on  it. 

I  think  the  American  public  should 
weigh  in.  all  of  us  should  weigh  in, 
with  our  thoughts  on  this.  I  am  heart- 
ened by  the  fact  that  we  have  seen  this 
morning  a  bipartisan  display  of  support 
for  what  I  think  is  a  very  fundamental 
principle  of  life,  an  enduring  principle, 
that  principle  being  that  you  cannot, 
should  not  spend  beyond  your  means, 
and  if  you  do  you  find  yourself  in  trou- 
ble, whether  it  is  you  as  an  individual, 
your  family,  your  business,  or  your 
Government. 

Our  Government  has  been  spending 
beyond  its  means.  We  have  been  setting 
an  example  for  future  generations  that 
is  the  wrong  e.xample  We  have  been 
telling  them  that  you  can  have  your 
cake  and  eat  it.  too;  that  you  do  not 
have  to  pay  the  hill;  that  the  bill  will 
never  come  due.  That  is  simply  not 
true.  We  are  racking  up  debt  at  a  stag- 
gering rate. 

Members  of  this  Chamber  ought  to  be 
scared  to  death  about  what  we  are 
doing  to  our  economy,  what  we  are 
doing  to  our  future.  We  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  ourselves  for  what  we  are 
doing  to  our  children,  our  children's 
children,  and  the  children  of  families 
we  represent  as  we  are  digging  a  debt 
hole  out  of  which  they  may  never  be 
able  to  climb.  That  enduring  American 
dream  of  owning  a  home  and  sending 
your  children  to  school,  hopefully  pro- 
viding them  opportunities  greater  than 
what  you  had.  i.s  di'ying  up  very  quick- 
ly. It  i.s  fading  very  fast. 

I  think  we  have  a  moral  obligation  to 
ourselves,  to  our  Nation,  to  future  gen- 


erations to  deal  with  this  issue  and 
deal  with  it  now.  We  have  seen  attempt 
after  attempt  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  fix  this  thing  in  every 
way.  but  the  only  way  it  can  be  fixed  is 
if  Membei-s.  when  they  are  sworn  in, 
walk  down  to  the  front  of  this  Cham- 
ber, place  their  left  hand  on  the  Bible 
and  their  right  hand  in  the  air  and 
swear  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stales  and  that  Constitution 
includes  a  mandate  that  we  not  spend 
more  than  we  take  in.  which  forces  us 
to  set  priorities,  which  forces  us  to 
look  at  the  realities  of  what  Govern- 
ment can  do  and  what  Government 
cannot  do.  which  forces  us  to  be  honest 
with  the  American  people,  which  al- 
lows us  to  look  at  interest  groups  in 
the  eye  and  say.  ■Well,  that  may  be  a 
worthy  program,  and  if  together  we 
can  find  a  way  to  pay  for  it.  if  together 
we  can  find  a  way  to  substitute  that  for 
perhaps  a  program  which  is  not  doing 
the  job,  If  we  can  find  a  way  to  estab- 
lish it  is  as  a  priority,  then  we  will 
work  together  to  make  that  part  of  the 
function  of  Government  But  if  we  can- 
not do  that,  we  are  constitutionally 
bound  to  adhere  to  the  principle  of  not 
spending  more  than  we  take  in." 

Mr.  F'resident.  obviously  I  am  just 
getting  warmed  up.  which  is  why  I  sug- 
gested additional  time  for  special  or- 
ders. I  will  save  additional  remarks  for 
when  time  is  available. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3''2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr,  SEYMOl-R    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  unique  situ- 
ation in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  is  unique,  be- 
cause for  the  short  time  I  have  been 
here,  a  little  over  16  months,  never 
have  I  seen  Democrat  and  Republican, 
liberal  and  conservative,  joining  to- 
gether to  support  such  an  important 
issue.  This  constitutional  amendment, 
the  question  before  us.  is  a  tremendous 
opportunity,  a  tremendous  opportunity 
to  do  that  which  I  believe  is  the  reason 
most  of  us  come  here  to  serve  in  this 
body.  And  that  is  to  leave  a  legacy  for 
our  children  and  our  grandchildren. 

The  opportunity,  if  we  can  seize  the 
day.  is  for  us  to  demonstrate  some  dis- 
cipline for  a  change.  America  is  watch- 
ing us.  Mr.  President.  And  they  expect 
us  to  fall  in  this  opportunity.  They  ex- 
pect us  to  once  again  demonstrate  that 
there  is  no  will,  no  discipline  in  this 
body,  to  stand  up  foi-  what  is  right  and 
to  call  it  like  it  is. 

This  constitutional  amendment  will 
surely  test  the  mettle  of  100  U.S.  Sen- 
ators. The  question  before  us  is:  Will 
we  meet  the  test?  Will  we  seize  the  mo- 
ment? Will  we  seize  the  opportunity,  to 
do  what  is  right?  Sure,  it's  not  going  to 
be  ea.sy.  We  would  love  to  wiggle  out  of 
this.  Some  have  suggested  that  we  can 
solve  this  legislatively.  From  afar.  I 
watched  Senators  Gr.JlM.m.  Rud.man, 
and  HOLLINGS,  who  worked  so  hard  to 
come  up  with  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 


Ilngs  balanced  budget  solution.  That 
was  a  legislative  solution.  And  unfortu- 
nately. It  did  not  work.  Because  in  our 
legislative  prowess.  Congress  found  a 
way  to  skirt  outside  that  and  run  the 
deficits  up  to  a  historical  high. 

Some  would  argue  that  the  Constitu- 
tion is  such  a  sacred  document,  that  it 
should  not  be  touched.  Yet  it  was  near- 
ly 200  years  ago  that  one  of  our  Found- 
ing P'athers.  Thomas  Jefferson,  foresaw 
today,  when  he  said.  "If  there  was  one 
omission  I  fear  in  the  document  called 
the  Constitution,  it  is  that  we  did  not 
restrict  the  power  of  Government  to 
borrow  money."  Thomas  Jefferson  said 
that  in  1798 

And  so.  Mr.  President.  I  say  that  we 
must  seize  this  moment.  Let  us  stand 
for  once.  Let  us  be  courageous  for  once. 
Let  us  impose  some  self-di.scipline  for 
once.  And  most  important,  let  us  show 
the  constituents  that  we  represent,  to 
Americans  across  this  land  and  to  the 
Californians  who  I  represent,  that  we 
have  the  will  to  do  the  right  thing. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  balanced 
budget  amendment,  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  this  morning's  discussion. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  hiding  the 
obvious  fact  that  public  cynicism  is  at 
a  historic  high.  There  is  frustration 
out  there  with  the  way  we  in  Congress 
are  conducting  the  Nations  affairs, 
and  that  frustration  is  matched  by  our 
own.  in  this  Chamber,  with  the 
■■grridlock"  that  prevents  us  from  tak- 
ing necessary  and  positive  action. 

We  have  before  us  an  opportunity  to 
rise  above  what  have  become  very  low 
expectations.  There  is  a  real  spirit  of 
bipartisanship  behind  these  efforts  to 
pass  a  balanced  budget  amendment, 
and  I  commend  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Illinois,  Senator  Simon,  a 
self-styled  "pay-as-you-go  Democrat," 
for  following  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions on  this  one.  I  commend  my  dear 
friend  and  colleague  from  South  Caro- 
lina—my mentor— the  senior  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond,  who  has  pursued 
this  cause  vigorousl.y  for  several  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  say  only 
a  few  words  about  the  need  for  such  an 
amendment  before  discussing  the  var- 
ious objections  to  it.  The  current  na- 
tional debt  is  approximately  $4  trillion. 
We  have  an  annual  deficit  of  approxi- 
mately $400  billion.  And  we  are  losing 
even  what  little  control  we  have  re- 
cently had  of  the  budget  process.  The 
fraction  of  the  budget  that  we  actually 
appropriate  continues  to  drop.  We  will 
see  the  annual  deficit  skyrocket  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  and  beyond,  even  if 
we  make  cuts  in  discretionary  spending 
levels.  Existing  caps,  or  limits  on 
spending,  have  affected  only  the  discre- 
tionary accounts— they  have  left  un- 
touched the  vast  majority  of  Federal 
spending.  Without  some  external  re- 
striction on  the  imbalance  between 
total  outlays  and  total  revenues,  the 
burden  we  are  sticking  to  our  descend- 
ants will  continue  to  grow. 


Hut  enough  about  thai.  We  know  the 
it'.ility.  we  know  too  well  what  is  hap- 
pciung,  Mr.  President,  there  have  been 
a  number  of  argument.s  rai.sed  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  amendment.  One  of  them 
is  that  it  is  unnecessary  and  restrictive 
of  congressional  powers.  The  Congress, 
it  is  said,  is  granted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion the  "power  of  the  purse."  It  al- 
ready has  the  power  to  balance  the 
budget.  Moreover,  to  mandate  that  it 
do  so,  it  is  charged,  would  be  to  cut 
into  its  constitutionally  granted  pow- 
ers. 

I  would  point  out  in  the  first  place 
that  the  proposed  amendment  would 
not  eliminate  Congress'  flexibility  with 
regard  to  deficit-spending  A  three- 
fifths  majority  vote  would  he  sufficient 
to  deficit-spend.  That  presents  a  proce- 
dural obstacle  to  deficit  spending— it 
does  not  eliminate  the  option.  It  could 
even  be  said  that  the  "loophole  "  grant- 
ed to  Congress  is  too  big.  for  we  will 
have  no  trouble  generating  a  three- 
fifths  majority  to  fund  certain  cher- 
ished entitlement  programs.  In  any 
case,  we  have,  in  the  course  of  our 
budget  deliberations,  imposed  a  num- 
ber of  three-fifths  vote  requirements  on 
ourselves,  and  these  have  not  been  con- 
strued as  unconstitutional  or  diminish- 
ing our  power  of  the  purse. 

But  even  that  is  not  the  real  point. 
The  essential  point  is  that  we  are  no 
longer  talking  about  arcane  points  of 
fiscal  policy.  We  are  talking  about  fun- 
damental precepts  of  government.  The 
power  of  the  purse  is  not.  b.v  my  think- 
mg.  the  right  to  ^>ankrupt  the  country. 
It  is  not  the  right  to  steal  from  future 
trenerations  to  give  to  the  present  ones. 
The.se  are  not  issues  merely  of  fiscal 
policy.  They  touch  upon  the  central  ob- 
ligations that  we  in  Government 
have— to  pass  on  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty, undiminished,  to  our  posteril.v. 
No  governmental  power,  including  the 
power  of  the  purse,  can  rightly  be  con- 
sidered unlimited  to  the  point  of  de- 
stroying this  Nation's  future. 

It  is  also  asserted  that  a  balanct.Hi 
budget  amendment  would  not  by  itself 
constitute  the  lough  choices  which 
Congress  eventually  will  have  to  make. 
Of  course  it  wouldn't.  Bui  it  would  ele- 
vate those  tough  choices  to  the  status 
of  a  constitutional  duty.  Constitu- 
tional amendments  almost  always  re- 
quire conscientious  action  by  legisla- 
tures, judges,  and  executives  to  make 
them  effective — whether  they  pertain 
to  "equal  protection  of  the  laws"  or  to 
a  "speedy  and  public  ti'ial."  The  Con- 
stitution articulates  ideals,  draws 
broad  outlines,  which  it  is  incumbent 
upun  laws  and  lawmakers  to  uphold. 
Thai  would  be  the  case  here. 

It  is  also  said  that  budget  balancing 
IS  not  sufficient  cause  to  alter  the  Con- 
stitution. Mr.  President,  we  have  al- 
tered that  great  charter  over  far  less. 
The  22d  amendment  restricting  the 
Pre.sidenr  to  two  terms  is  considered  by 
many  historians  to  be  a  product  only  of 


p.irli.san  pique— Republican  frustration 
over  the  repealed  reelection  of  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt.  And  fiscal  issues  are 
not  foreign  to  the  Constitution.  Surely 
the  16lh  amendment,  creating  the  in- 
come tax.  is  no  more  fundamental  to 
the  purposes  of  Government  than  what 
is  being  discussed  today. 

.Some  also  oppose  this  amendment 
because  it  fails  to  include  a  tax  limita- 
tion. Let  me  be  clear:  I  do  favor  a  limi- 
tation on  the  growth  of  taxes.  I  am  a 
losponsor  of  the  Hasten  amendment  to 
balance  the  budget  with  a  tax  limita- 
tion. We  simply  cannot  balance  this 
budget  by  increased  taxation.  We  all 
know  that  no  amount  of  taxation  can 
keep  up  with  the  mandatory  spending 
increases  which  currently  take  place 
automatically. 

However,  I  can  also  count  votes.  We 
will  probably  not  pass  a  balanced  budg- 
et amendment  that  contains  a  tax  limi- 
tation, leaving  the  choice  between  a 
more  general  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment and  not  having  one  at  all.  This  is 
a  rare  and  fleeting  opportunity  to  pass 
a  balanced  budget  amendment,  and  we 
will  need  much  bipartisan  cooperation 
to  enact  it.  I  for  one  will  work  to  see 
that  this  amendment,  if  enacted,  is  im- 
plemented through  spending  restraint, 
even  if  a  tax  limitation  is  not  included 
in  constitutional  language. 

We  are  already  seeing  a  circling  of 
the  wagons  of  those  interests  who  are 
threatened  by  a  balanced  budget.  It  is 
very  simple.  All  of  those  who  receive 
money  from  the  Federal  treasury,  and 
who  wouldn't  if  we  were  forced  to 
prioritize — that  is  to  spend  within  our 
means  on  items  most  in  the  national 
interest — have  reason  to  fear  this 
amendment.  And  fear  it  they  do.  All  of 
us  are  being  besieged  by  mass  mailings: 
"Vote  against  the  balanced  budget 
amendment;  it's  bad  for  the  economy." 
What  they  really  mean  is  that  it  might 
be  bad  for  those  taking  bucks  from  the 
Federal  Treasury,  regardless  of  their 
net  w'orth  or  their  income.  Bui  let  us 
take  that  statement  at  face  value. 

I  received  some  interesting  figures 
from  the  AFL-CIO  the  other  day.  indi- 
cating that  if  we  were  to  pass  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment,  it  would  ad- 
versely affect  economic  growth  in  1995. 
It  would  cost  jobs— in  1995.  They  indi- 
cate that  the  economy  could  be  ad- 
versely affected  "even  by  the  year 
2000.' 

That's  our  problem  right  there  m  a 
nutshell— that's  how  far  we  look  into 
the  future.  We  can't  balance  the  budget 
this  year,  because  if  we  just  spend  a  lit- 
tle bit  more,  we  can  help  the  economy 
out  a  little  bit— this  year.  We  know 
that  this  year's  problems  are  caused  in 
part  by  deficit  spending  over  several 
years,  but  we  tr,v  to  lessen  the  burden 
for  this  year— by  increasing  it  down 
the  road. 

Perhaps  the  economy  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  m  1995  by  a  balanced 
budget  amendment.  I  want  to  ask  the 


-•^FL-CIO  and  other  certified  and  char- 
tered interest  groups:  What  about  the 
year  2005''  What  about  2010''  What  about 
2030''  I  want  to  ask  the  AFL-CIO  and 
other  such  groups;  How  would  the  1995 
economy  have  looked  if  we  hadn't 
racked  up  S4  trillion  in  debt?  A  lot  bet- 
ter than  it  actually  will. 

There  comes  a  time  when  we  simply 
have  to  take  the  long  view.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  18  would  leave  us 
enough  flexibility  in  the  short  term, 
and  it  would  declare  our  obligations 
over  the  long  term.  Enough  is  enough. 
I  urge  the  favorable  consideration  of 
my  colleagues  on  these  efforts,  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 

THE  NF.F.D  FOH  A  B.\L.^.SCED  Bl'DGET 
.\.MK.NDMENT 

Mr  HATCH,  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  few  weeks  many  different  ar- 
guments have  been  put  forth  as  to  why 
our  Nation  does  not  need  a  balanced 
budget  amendment.  At  face  value, 
some  of  these  proposals  seem  to  offer 
persuasive  reasons  for  rejecting  the 
amendment.  Others  are  less  convinc- 
ing. Nonetheless,  they  represent  a  spec- 
trum of  supposed  reasons  as  to  why 
Congress  should  not  adopt  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

However,  there  is  another  side  to  this 
issue  that  cries  out  for  enactment  of  a 
balanced  budget  amendment,  one  that 
clearly  outweighs  all  other  arguments 
against  the  amendment.  Simpl.v  put.  it 
is  that  uncontrolled  deficits  will  do  ir- 
reparable harm  to  our  Nations  eco- 
nomic future. 

Last  week,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Deficits.  Debt  Managem.ent.  and  Inter- 
national Debt  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee held  hearings  to  examine  the  long- 
term  impact  of  deficits  on  our  econ- 
omy. As  a  part  of  those  hearings,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  presented  a 
sobering  look  at  the  impact  of  deficits 
on  our  Nation's  future.  In  brief,  the 
GAO  study  shows  that  our  current  pol- 
icy of  deficit  financing  for  Government 
operations  is  not  only  unsustainable, 
and  that  deficits  will  have  a  devastat- 
ing impact  on  our  Nation's  economy. 
but  that  unless  we  begin  to  reverse  our 
finani.ial  direction  in  the  near  future. 
It  may  be  too  late  to  avoid  a  collision 
course  with  economic  disaster.  The 
conclusion  from  these  findings  is  clear. 
We  need  to  take  action  now. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  of  the  key  findings  of  the 
G.A.0  report.  According  to  their  re- 
search, if  we  continue  with  our  busi- 
ness as  usual  spending  habits,  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  could  explode  from  today's 
6.3  percent  of  GNP  to  20.6  percent  of 
GNP  by  2020.  This  horrific  growth  in 
the  deficit  would  result  from  equally 
terrible  growth  in  Federal  spending, 
projected  to  swell  from  a  current  23.3 
percent  of  GNP  to  a  staggering  42.4  per- 
cent of  GNP  over  the  next  28  years. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  put  these  ab- 
stract percentages  into  perspective.  If 
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we  do  not  change  how  our  Governnnent 
spends  money,  the  children  being  born 
in  this  Nation  today  will  each  face  a 
terrible  financial  future.  Twenty-eiKht 
years  from  now  each  American  will 
find  that  his  or  her  individual  share  of 
the  public  debt  is  equal  to  $45,816.  Stat- 
ed another  way.  this  means  that  in 
three  short  decades  each  family's  of 
the  total,  publicly  held.  Federal  debt 
will  be  an  incredible  $183.(X)0. 

Are  we  willing  to  burden  the  upcom- 
ing generation  with  the  devastating  ef- 
fects of  our  fiscal  irresponsibility''  I. 
for  one.  do  not  want  to  have  to  explain 
to  my  grandchildren  that  they  will  be 
paying  heavy  taxes  and  suffering  woe- 
ful economic  conditions  because  we. 
today,  were  unable  to  control  how  our 
Government  spends  its  money.  Yet. 
that  is  exactly  the  course  we  are  on  un- 
less something  changes. 

Fortunately,  this  bleak  forecast  also 
offers  us  hope  for  the  future  if  we  de- 
cide to  deal  with  the  deficit  problem 
instead  of  putting  It  off.  The  GAO 
study  also  examined  the  long-term  re- 
sults that  would  accrue  if  Congress  un- 
dertakes positive,  substantial  reform 
and  begins  now  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
The  study  shows  that  instead  of  leav- 
ing a  legacy  of  overwhelming  debt  and 
obligation  for  the  next  generation,  ac- 
tion today  could  leave  a  future  econ- 
omy invigorated  and  growing,  with  in- 
significant debt  held  by  the  public. 

The  GAO  study  is  not  naive  when  it 
discusses  the  challenge  of  dealing  with 
the  Federal  deficits.  It  acknowledges 
that  the  short-term  choices  will  be  dif- 
ficult. But  the  longer-term  results  of 
standing  up  to  our  problems  now  justi- 
fies the  challenge. 

To  quote  my  esteemed  colleague 
from  West  Virginia.  "This  is  an  hour 
for  statesmanship,  for  patriotism,  for 
maturity  and  wisdom,  not  the  hour  for 
another  quick  fix."  and  I  heartily  con- 
cur. It  is  time  to  stop  tinkering  on  the 
margins,  to  stop  putting  legislative 
bandages  on  a  serious  fiscal  wound. 
Congress  has  overwhelmingly  proven 
its  inability  to  exercise  fiscal  self-con- 
trol. The  time  has  come  for  us  to  make 
a  fundamental  change  that  requires 
Congress  to  mend  its  ways. 

The  way  to  put  us  on  the  path  toward 
fiscal  responsibility  and  a  secure  future 
is  to  enact  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. Only  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment will  finally  force  Congress  to 
squarely  address  how  it  spends  its 
money  and  force  us  to  put  our  financial 
house  in  order. 

Tomorrow,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  vote  on  a  balanced  budget 
amendment,  and  next  week  this  body 
will  begin  discussion  on  a  similar  pro- 
posal. I  look  forward  to  openly  explor- 
ing all  of  the  questions  surrounding 
this  most  important  issue  in  the  up- 
coming debate. 

I  also  recommend  that  my  coUeasrues 
refer  to  the  study  from  the  GAO  that  1 
have      been      referring      to      entitled. 


"Prompt  Action  Necessary  To  Avert 
Long-Term  Damage  to  the  Economy." 
to  help  them  understand  just  how  im- 
portant it  is  for  us  to  resolve  this  criti- 
cal problem. 

This  is  a  pivotal  time  for  Congress. 
The  present  and  future  well-being  of 
our  Nation  hang  in  the  balance,  and 
our  actions  over  the  next  few  days  con- 
cerning a  balanced  budget  amendment 
will  determine  which  way  the  scales 
are  tipped.  I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues 
to  decide  now  to  be  a  part  of  the  solu- 
tion by  supporting  the  balanced  budget 
amendment. 

H.^I..^^CKD  hitjokt  amknd.mk.nt 

Mr  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  discuss  a  major  threat  to  our 
country's  economic  future.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  find  a  solution  to  the  run- 
away budget  deficit  and  that  we  do  it 
immediately. 

The  basic  problem  is  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  is  too  big.  Congress  is 
currently  spending  over  25  percent  of 
America's  annual  gross  domestic  prod- 
uct [GDP).  In  the  last  3  years,  the 
pages  of  the  Federal  Register— the  rule 
book  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy— have 
increased  from  55.000  to  nearly  70.000. 

Tax  hikes  and  overregulation  have  a 
serious  economic  and  budgetary  effect. 
Every  year  since  1986.  fewer  and  fewer 
new  small  businesses  have  been  Incor- 
porated. This  is  a  dagger  aimed  at  the 
heart  of  job  creation— at  the  economic 
future  of  America.  Fewer  small  busi- 
ness starts  means  fewer  jobs — and  that 
means  less  revenue  for  the  Federal 
Government. 

We  need  to  get  government  spending 
under  control.  And  that  means  we  need 
major  reforms  of  the  congressional 
budget  process.  Some  of  us  have  been 
fighting  for  these  reforms  for  years— 
for  balanced  budgets  and  the  line-item 
veto. 

But  this  year,  there  is  a  big  dif- 
ference This  year,  these  ideas  have 
reached  critical  mass— because  the 
American  people  are  furious  about  the 
fact  that  their  Federal  Government  is 
arrogant  and  out  of  control. 

In  this  regard.  1  would  like  to  discuss 
the  balanced  budget  amendment  pro- 
posals that  Congress  is  debating.  Our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois, 
Senator  Simon,  is  proposing  one  apy- 
proach  that  I  think  would  not  work— 
because  it  would  not  limit  taxes.  I  have 
introduced  another  approach  that 
would  require  a  three-fifths  vote  of 
Congress  to  approve  lax  increases  be- 
yond the  rate  of  growth  of  the  econ- 
omy, as  well  as  a  three-fifths  vote  to 
spend  more  than  revenues  allow  or  to 
increase  the  public  debt. 

My  amendment — which  I  call  the  tax- 
payer protection  plan— would  not  just 
eliminate  the  deficit.  It  would  also 
break  the  cycle  of  escalating  Federal 
spending  and  taxation. 

Over  the  last  30  years.  Congress  has 
balanced  the  budget  only  once — but 
raised  taxes  56  times. 


Under  the  Simon  amendment.  Con- 
gress could  always  find  the  money  for 
the  extra  spending  it  wants  b.v  raising 
taxes-  and  then  they  could  escape  the 
wrath  of  voters  by  claiming  the  Con- 
stitution made  them  do  it. 

I  think  this  tax  increase  approach  is 
fundamentally  misguided,  and  eco- 
nomically disastrous.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  be  talking  about  tax  increases 
at  all. 

We  simply  cannot  allow  the  forces  of 
big  Government  to  use  this  constitu- 
tional amendment  as  a  Trojan  horse 
for  tax  increases. 

History  shows  that  while  tax  in- 
creases are  easy  for  Congress,  spending 
cuts  are  practically  impossible.  In  the 
1982  TKFRA  tax  bill.  Congress  prom- 
ised Ronald  Reagan  $3  in  spending  cuts 
for  every  dollar  in  lax  hikes.  The  ac- 
tual result  was  a  $2  spending  increase. 

The  1990  budget  summit  turned  out 
exactly  the  same  way.  It  supposedly 
raised  our  taxes  by  5163  billion  to  re- 
duce the  deficit  I  voted  against  it  be- 
cause I  knew  that  when  taxes  went  up. 
spending  would  rise  even  faster.  And 
that  is  what  happened.  The  deficit  has 
exploded  to  a  recoid  $400  billion. 

The  taxpayer  protection  plan  would 
limit  both  taxes  and  spending— and 
that  is  the  only  sure  way  to  get  the 
economy  back  on  track. 

Critics  of  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  see  these  proposals  as  yet 
another  act  of  political  cowardice  by 
Congress.  They  say  that  there  is  no 
substitute  for  the  will  to  make  tough 
choices  to  get  the  deficit  under  control. 

This  criticism  is  not  entirely  false. 
Many  Members  of  Congress  are  sup- 
porting balanced  budget  amendments 
strictly  out  of  political  fear.  But  this 
criticism  does  not  apply  to  those  of  us 
who  have  been  fighting  for  balanced 
budgets  for  many  years. 

We  know  there  is  no  substitute  for 
tough  choices.  Once  we  get  this  amend- 
ment passed.  Congress  should  get  to 
work— immediately— on  a  5-year  deficit 
reduction  plan.  Without  a  Gramm-Rud- 
man  II  type  of  provision.  Congress  may 
well  delay  the  tough  decisions  until 
1996  or  1997  when  the  amendment  goes 
into  effect. 

We  need  to  get  spending  under  coi. 
trol    now.    I    have    repeatedly    offers: 
amendments  in  the   Senate   to   reduce 
the    rale    of    growth    of    Government 
spending. 

Congress  continually  votes  down 
these  amendments — and  votes  to  in- 
crease spending  instead.  My  balanced- 
budget  proposal  would  make  it  more 
difficult  to  increase  spending— by  rais- 
ing the  voting  threshold  to  60  votes.  If 
my  amendment  is  enacted,  we  will  need 
more  than  a  simple  majority  to  in- 
crease the  Federal  Government's  bur- 
den on  taxpayers. 

We  can  balance   the   budget  without 
tax  increases.  My  play  for  a  bal.ir.  .  ; 
budget  involves  a  5-year  program  '  :  :• 
straining  the  rate  of  growth  of  Federal 
spending. 


The  nonpartisan  Congres;>ional  Budtr- 
ft  Office  is  projecting  total  tax  reve- 
nues to  be  $1,500  billion  in  1997.  What 
we  need  to  do  is  make  hui-e  that  oui' 
.•-pending  does  not  rise  fast  enough  to 
Mirpa.ss  the  combined  total  of  $1,500  liil- 
'.!(in  and  the  additional  revenues  gen- 
(■!.it<-ii  thnuit,'!;  progrowth  economic 
liiili<  It'.'-. 

K.-.srntially.  that  means  we  can  spend 
n.'.;.'  tl;an  we  are  spending  now.  but  we 
.'..r.i'  Id  .-pHnd  less  than  Congress  ex- 
;■!  '  •.-  '  i  .Npend.  To  cut  the  growth  of 
>;>•  i.'ki.t-'  will  make  a  lot  of  Members  of 
('i  i.lTi-.--,--  unhappy,  but  we  simply  have 
•-  .!'.■  It. 

c.r. iiiv.  we  can  find  some  extra 
::.■  .M'V  m  the  defense  account.  Con- 
ui' >:-  is  talking  about  major  cuts  in  de- 
u-n.-x'  over  the  next  5  years.  We  can 
transfer  that  to  domestic  spending  or— 
as  1  prefer— back  to  the  taxpayers. 

This  plan  will  put  us  on  the  I'oad  to 
a  balanced  budget,  and  once  we  get 
started  our  progress  will  accelerate 
rapidly.  One  I'eason  is  that  we  will 
start  to  save  money  on  interest  pa.v- 
ments.  Another  is  that  when  we  start 
restraining  the  Federal  Government, 
the  economy  will  expand  faster  and 
therefore  expand  the  revenue  base. 

An  expanding  economy  is  key  to 
keeping  the  budget  balanced.  In  the 
high-growth  period  between  1983  and 
1989.  the  deficit  as  a  share  of  GDP  fell 
from  6.5  percent  to  3  percent.  The  high- 
tax,  recessionary  policies  of  the  past  3 
years  have  pushed  the  deficit  back  up 
to  7  percent  of  GDP. 

It  is  time  to  break  out  of  static 
thinking— and  start  looking  at  the 
problem  in  a  dynamic  way.  If  economic 
growth  IS  just  1  percentage  point  high- 
er than  forecast,  that  amounts  to  $258 
billion  in  deficit  i-eduction  over  5 
years.  If  it  is  2  percentage  points  high- 
er, the  deficit  reduction  is  $387  billion. 

Too  many  in  Congress  are  looking  at 
this  problem  in  entirely  the  wrong 
way.  Economic  growth  is  not  only  the 
way  to  ensure  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing—it is  also  the  cure  for  the  deficit. 

Hold  the  line  on  taxes.  Be  responsible 
on  spending.  And  get  the  economy 
moving  with  growth  incentives.  That  is 
how  we  can  get  the  deficit  under  con- 
trol. 

It  is  said  that  the  fir.st  rule  m  getting 
out  of  a  hole  is  stop  digging.  And  that 
is  what  the  taxpayer  protection  plan  is 
all  about. 

The  President  has  endorsed  my  tax- 
pa.ver  protection  plan.  There  are  efforts 
underway  to  either  defeat  this  bill  out- 
right or  somehow  confuse  the  vote.  We 
have  to  make  sure  everyone  under- 
stands what  the  vote  is  really  about— 
it  is  about  the  balanced  budget.  We 
cannot  let  people  confuse  the  issue 
with  procedural  tactics. 

The  Government's  share  of  the  econ- 
omy is  expanding  faster  than  the  pay- 
checks of  working  people.  We  need  to 
reverse  that  trend-  and  that  is  why  I 
will  continue  to  work  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  taxpayer  protection  plan. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  All  time  has 
expired.  We  are  now  under  a  previous 
order  with  the  time  under  the  control 
of  Senator  Pryok.  the  designee  of  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  PRYOR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator now  has  1  hour.  The  time  will  ex- 
pire at  11:20. 


DEFENSE  TRANSITION  IN  THE 
AMERICAN  ECONOMY 

Mr,  PRYOR.  At  this  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  that  we  have  approxi- 
mately six  members  of  the  Senate  from 
this  side  who  will  discuss  defense  tran- 
sition in  the  American  econom.v. 

Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  at  this  time  to  yield  the  floor. 
I  understand  Senator  MiKt'L.SKi.  a 
member  of  the  task  force,  is  now  pre- 
pared to  make  her  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  is  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland'^ 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  10  minutes. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  Pi'esident.  and  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  defense 
transition  task  force  for  yielding  this 
time. 

I  want  to  particularly  acknowledge 
his  leadership  in  helping  to  formulate 
what  I  think  is  a  fantastic  set  of  pro- 
posals that  will  deal  with  the  demo- 
cratic economic  transition  strategy. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  at  the  defining 
moment  in  American  history.  Last 
year,  we  saw  the  collapse  of  imperial 
communism  and  the  end  of  the  cold 
war.  It  was  just  last  year  that  we  were 
celebrating  our  triumph  in  the  gulf. 

Now.  we  are  m  a  new  war  and  that  is 
the  war  for  America's  future,  .\merica 
wants  leadership.  America  wants  a 
navigational  chart  that  will  lead  us 
into  the  21st  century.  America  knows 
that  a  new  century  is  coming,  a  new 
econom.v  is  being  borne,  and  they  want 
to  make  sure  the  United  States  of 
America  continues  to  lead  the  way. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
want  leadership,  and  in  the  absence  of 
Presidential  leadership,  the  Demo- 
cratic defense  transition  task  force 
will  be  a  President  b.y  proxy.  We  will 
offer  to  the  United  States  of  America 
that  navigational  chart  to  make  sure 
we  do  not  lose  ground,  that  we  do  not 
lose  talent,  and  most  of  all.  that  we  do 
not  lose  our  way. 

I  was  honored  to  be  part  of  that  task 
force,  to  advocate  ideas  that  we  hope 
will  generate  economic  growth  and  job 
creation,  that  will  reinvest  taxpa.yers' 
money  to  create  more  jobs  today  and 
jobs  tomorrow,  to  use  proven  success- 
ful programs,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
burden  the  taxpayers  with  increased 
e.xpenditures. 

We  focused  on  two  areas:  personnel 
and  technology  development.  We  look 


a  look  at  the  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  said  we  do  not 
want  to  lose  talent  and.  therefore,  lose 
time  and  lose  ground.  Therefore,  this 
task  force  adopted  many  ideas,  two  of 
which  I  recommended,  that  I  want  to 
share  with  dedicated  DOD  civilian  per- 
sonnel today 

We  are  saying  to  those  men  and 
women  who  worked  at  the  Department 
of  Defense,  who  fought  for  democracy 
around  the  world  m  their  own  way. 
that  even  though  they  have  been  aban- 
doned by  their  Commander  in  Chief,  we 
will  not  now  abandon  them. 

We  will  first  of  all  give  them  a  simple 
tool  for  self-help,  an  800  number  that 
they  can  call.  Mr.  President,  not  to 
make  cam.paign  contributions  but  to 
ensure  that  they  can  continue  to  con- 
tribute to  American  society  by  finding 
other  placement  withm  needed  areas 
within  our  own  Government  sector: 
that  talented  engineer,  at  DOD.  could 
find  a  job  at  NASA;  that  brilliant  com- 
puter program  specialist  can  find  a  job 
at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health: 
that  talented  dedicated  secretary  that 
worked  through  the  night  on  many 
projects  IS  needed  in  other  areas  of  our 
Fedei'al  Government. 

Our  800  number  will  do  that,  and  we 
also  make  sure  that  when  they  apply 
for  jobs  they  will  get  priority  place- 
ment over  other  newcomers.  We  believe 
that,  if  you  serve  your  country,  prac- 
tice patriotism,  and  bring  the  work 
ethic,  we  do  not  want  to  lose  you  be- 
cause the  United  States  of  America 
needs  you.  needs  that  talent,  needs 
that  competency,  and  most  of  all. 
needs  that  patriotism. 

While  we  are  working  on  personnel 
issues,  we  also  wanted  to  look  ahead  to 
the  issue  of  jobs. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  obsessed  with 
generating  jobs  in  the  United  Stales  of 
America.  It  is  not  only  my  occupation 
as  a  Senator,  but  it  is  my  preoccupa- 
tion as  a  Senator.  We  want  to  make 
sure  that  we  generate  jobs  today  and 
jobs  tomorrow. 

That  is  why  we  have  taken  a  look  at 
what  the  United  States  of  America  is 
doing  that  we  can  transfer  to  the  civil- 
ian economy.  We  want  to  make  sure  we 
develop  products  that  the  world  will 
come  to  buy.  I  do  not  want  us  to  be  a 
tin-cup  economy  where  we  go  around 
the  world  begging  people  to  buy  our 
products  sometimes  of  mixed  value  and 
mixed  need.  I  do  not  want  America  to 
be  only  a  marketplace  where  we  buy 
other  countries  products.  That  is  why 
we  worked  to  generate  jobs  today  and 
jobs  in  the  future. 

One  of  the  areas  that  we  looked  at  is 
what  are  the  critical  technologies  that 
are  needed  both  now  and  into  the  21st 
century.  What  could  the  United  States 
of  America  do  to  develop  the 
precompetitive  technologies  that  we 
could  then  foster  and  advance'' 

I  do  not  want  to  pick  winners  and 
losers  as  a  Federal  Government.  I  do 
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not  believt'  in  centralized  planning.  I 
do  not  want  our  plan  to  sound  like  we 
are  a  little  Trotsky  pamphlet  with 
five-point  programs  and  eipht  produc- 
tion plants.  Socialism  and  communism 
died  around  the  world.  We  do  not  want 
to  invent  it  in  our  own  ideas. 

Hut  we  do  know  how  we  can  win.  and 
one  thing  we  can  do  is  take  the  Federal 
research  that  is  going  on  in  the  mili- 
tary ani!  p,•l.'^.^  legislation  that  makes 
sure  it  h.i.s  .t  dual  use  purpose.  An  ex- 
ample would  be  in  the  environment. 
One  oC  the  lar'gfst  procurers  of  environ- 
mental cleanup  technology  would  be 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  have  always  advocated  creating  a 
national  environmental  technologies 
agency  modeled  on  the  Federal  pro- 
gram called  DARF'A.  the  defense  sup- 
ply research  agency  I  want  us  to  get 
into  developing  the  precompetitive 
technology  in  the  environment. 

Our  foreign  conu^titors  intend  to  be 
the  Jolly  Gieen  Giants  of  the  21st  cen- 
tury. Germany  is  investing  five  times 
as  much  on  environmental  research  as 
we  are.  Japan  has  already  targeted  five 
areas  of  environmental  technology  pre- 
vention and  cleanup.  We  will  pass  the 
best  environmental  legislation  in  the 
world  but  we  will  then  go  abroad  to 
buy  the  technologies  to  do  the  cleanup 
and  prevention. 

Why  do  we  do  that  to  ourselves''  Why 
do  we  always  increase  our  mandates 
and  yet  lose  the  jobs?  We  also  then 
want  to  make  sure  we  translate  our  re- 
search into  job  development.  We  win 
the  Nobel  Prizes  and  other  nations  win 
the  markets. 

Well,  this  task  force  proposal  said 
that  is  over.  That  is  why  we  are  advo- 
cating a  technology  with  many  ideas. 
My  particular  area  as  I  said  is  in  the 
dual  use  with  defense  and  even  a  na- 
tional institute  on  environmental  tech- 
nology modeled  on  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  that  will  develop  the 
precompetitive  technologies  and  which 
then  the  private  sector  can  value  add 
to  generate  those  products  that  the 
whole  world  will  come  to  buy— a  green 
card  that  leapfrogs  over  the  Japanese 
development;  Superfund  cleanup,  that 
we  can  clean  up  the  8uperfund  sites  at 
our  own  United  States  of  America  and 
then  sell  to  Eastern  Europe  so  they  can 
clean  up  their  own  environmental  dis- 
asters. These  are  the  kinds  of  ideas 
that  this  task  force  is  advocating. 

We  believe  it  will  promote  economic 
growth  and  make  sure,  as  I  said,  we  do 
not  lose  ground  and  we  do  not  lose 
time. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  conclude  b.y  say- 
ing this:  I  hope  the  U.S.  Senate  passes 
our  (lefen.se  transition  t.isk  force  pack- 
age that  will  truly  lay  the  groundwork 
for  a  21st  century  economy  because  we 
want  to  make  sure  just  as  we  were  a 
militar.v  superpower  we  are  an  eco- 
nomic superpower  and  that  the  whole 
world  will  continue  to  turn  to  us  not 
only  for  democracy  but  for  the  prod- 
ucts that  we  will  make  and  sell. 


Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  ha.s  e.xpired. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  ad- 
vised that  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
used  9  minutes  of  her  time. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
the  depth  of  my  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  who  has  truly  been  one  of 
the  leaders  on  the  21-member  Demo- 
cratic task  force  appointed  by  Senator 
Mitchell  to  evaluate  our  current  posi- 
tion and  what  we  must  do  in  the  area 
of  defense  transition. 

Mr.  President.  Americans  are  today 
just  beginning  to  grasp  the  enormity  of 
one  of  the  most  radical  changes  in  our 
history,  the  drastic  economic  adjust- 
ments that  will  rise  due  to  the  end  of 
the  cold  war. 

Our  current  military  is  going  to  get 
much  smaller.  We  look  at  this  chart. 
Mr.  President,  and  we  see  in  the  deep 
black  underneath,  military  employ- 
ment getting  smaller  and  smaller.  As  a 
result,  the  defense  workers,  the  com- 
munities depending  on  defense  activi- 
ties, businesses  who  relied  heavily  on 
cold  war  defense  spending  at  worse  face 
potential  devastation  and  at  least  radi- 
cal change. 

Unfortunately,  we  as  a  nation  are  un- 
prepared for  what  is  to  come.  And  here 
is  the  grim  outlook:  During  the  next  4 
years  1.4  million  defense-related  jobs 
are  going  to  be  lost.  They  are  going  to 
be  gone  and  gone  forever.  This  figures 
out  to  roughly  1.000  jobs  a  day  lost.  Mr. 
President,  over  the  next  4  years.  Thir- 
ty-four military  bases  are  going  to  be 
closed.  Another  48  will  be  realigned  and 
more  are  to  be  announced. 

Mr.  President,  over  150  U.S.  commu- 
nities which  are  defense  dejjendent 
today  will  be  hard  hit  by  defense  plant 
closings  and  layoffs. 

Mr.  President,  after  World  War  II. 
America  faced  a  very  similar  challenge 
to  the  one  we  are  facing  now.  W'e  were 
able,  at  that  time,  to  turn  it  into  a 
grand  opportunity  for  economic  growth 
and  unpiecedented  prosperit.v.  which 
has  lasted  for  more  than  a  generation. 
Developing  a  strategy  to  turn  todays 
defense  downturn  into  an  engine  for 
growth  and  new  jobs  was  the  mandate 
that  Senator  Mitchell  handed  the 
task  force  of  21  Democratic  Senators 
last  March. 

Our  report  and  recommendations 
were  issued  on  May  21.  These  were 
given  to  Senator  Mitchell.  And  we 
think  that  they  received  basically  good 
reviews  from  business,  educators, 
unions.  States,  cities,  including  the 
hard-hit  areas  of  my  home  State  of  Ar- 
kansas—Blytheville  and  Fort  Smith. 

These  are  the  steps.  Mr.  President, 
very  forthrightly,  that  the  task  force 
took.  First,  we  listened  to  12  formal 
briefing  panels,  to  over  60  experts,  rep- 
resenting the  defense  industry,  labor 
and  business  interests,  educators.  Fed- 


eral, State,  and  local  governments,  and 
community  leaders.  The  message  wa.'- 
the  same.  Mr.  President.  Every  speak 
er.  every  expert,  every  group  that  we 
listened  to  said  "change  is  needed." 
and  defense  transition  in  our  economy 
has  no  priority  in  the  White  House.  We 
heard  this  over  and  over. 

Second,  we  took  tips  from  history. 
We  looked  back.  The  experience  this 
country  went  through  after  World  War 
II  was  worth  noting.  The  impact  of 
peace  was  astounding  after  World  War 
II.  P"or  example,  by  1948.  defense  spend- 
ing fell  from  38.7  of  GNP  to  3.2  percent: 
12.4  million  people  were  laid  off  by  de- 
fense companies;  10.6  million  soldiers 
and  sailors  left  the  services:  1.6  million 
workers  left  civilian  military  jobs. 

As  early  as  1943,  2  years  before  the 
end  of  World  War  11,  the  Office  of  War 
Mobilization  and  other  agencies  were 
busy  preparing  for  defense  transition 
or,  as  they  called  it  then,  "reconver- 
sion." Changes  ranging  from  Govern- 
ment tax  policy  to  procurement  regula- 
tions and  the  GI  bill  helped  to  launch 
this  countr.y  into  an  era  of  economic 
prosperity.  What  had  the  potential  of 
economic  disaster  at  war's  end  in  1945 
became  a  golden  opportunity  made  pos- 
sible by  committed  leadership  from  the 
Government  and  from  businesses  in  the 
private  sector. 

Our  task  force  learned  that  defense 
transition  assistance  today  faces  eco- 
nomic hurdles  not  around  in  the  1940's. 
After  World  Wai  II,  the  economy  was 
poised  for  growth.  Personal  savings  and 
consumer  demand  were  extremely  high. 
Most  defense  companies  could  easily 
change  over  to  civilian-type  efforts, 
and  America  was  second  to  none  in 
technology  development.  In  contrast. 
Mr.  President,  today.  America  is  in 
chronic  recession;  foreign  trade  com- 
petition is  at  an  all-time  high;  personal 
and  corporate  debt  are  at  all-time 
highs;  unemployment  is  perched  at  7.5 
percent,  and  many  defense  companies 
are  completely  dependent  on  defense 
contracts  for  their  survival. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  message 
from  history  to  our  task  force  is  that 
we  had  better  get  started  now,  in  order 
to  formulate  a  strategy  to  deal  with 
defense  transition. 

Third,  based  on  our  briefings  and  ex- 
IKjriences,  we  set  forth  three  basic 
guidelines  for  action: 

One,  focus  on  economic  growth  and 
job  creation  to  make  those  invest- 
ments that  pay  dividends  for  America's 
future. 

Second,  to  use  and  improve  success- 
ful, needed  programs  and  not  to  create 
new  bureaucracies. 

Three,  take  actions  this  year— not 
next  year,  not  the  year  after,  but  this 
year— that  steer  us  toward  a  long-term 
strategy  for  transition  and  growth. 

Finally,  our  defense  transition  plan 
draws  on  the  diversity  of  the  task  force 
membership  itself,  chosen  by  Majority 
Leader  Mitchell.  As  chairman  of  this 


task  force,  I  could  not  he  more  proud  of 
the  work  of  the  20  other  members  and 
their  staffs.  We  had  seven  full  commit- 
tee chairmen  and  a  wide  range  of  geo- 
gi-aphical  and  ideological  interests  in 
our  group.  Rather  than  becoming  a 
hindrance,  Mr.  President,  the  diversity 
of  this  task  force,  like  the  diversity  of 
America,  has  became  our  greatest 
strength. 

The  strategy  which  was  presented  in 
our  report  to  Senator  Mitchell  on 
May  21  was  in  fact  the  result  of  an  in- 
tense focus  of  this  talented  and  diverse 
group  of  people,  and  many  others,  such 
as  Senator  Liei3EK.M.\n  of  Connecticut. 
who  contributed  mightily  from  outside 
the  task  force. 

From  the  start,  this  task  force  was  a 
response  to  the  current  lack  of  strat- 
egy and  action.  To  his  credit.  1  week 
after  our  task  force  went  public.  Presi- 
dent Bush  came  forward  and  announced 
his  outline  for  defense  transition.  The 
President,  we  think,  took  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Much  of  what  he  had  to 
say  reflected  our  recommendations  and 
was  a  sharp  contrast  to  administration 
policies  of  the  past. 

Part  of  my  purpose  today  is  to  urge 
and  challenge  our  President  to  con- 
tinue in  the  direction  he  has  now  start- 
ed. We  need  his  cooperation;  we  need 
his  help,  and  this  country  needs  Presi- 
dential leadership  in  this  transition 
from  a  defense  to  a  private  economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  briefly  sum- 
marize our  task  force  recommenda- 
tions. 

First,  to  reinvest  our  defense  workers 
in  nondefense  jobs.  These  workers  de- 
serve more  than  a  hand  shake  or  a  gold 
watch  and  best  wishes  for  their  yeai's 
of  work  for  our  national  security.  This 
means  retraining,  making  retraining 
programs  work  better,  and  giving  mili- 
tary men  and  women  incentives  to  go 
into  public  service. 

Second,  help  communities  adjust, 
through  support  programs  foi'  commu- 
nities that  need  it.  Mr.  President.  This 
includes  expanding  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Adjustment.  The  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Adjustment  in  the  Pentagon 
today  has  a  staff  of  only  17  individuals, 
and  this  is  the  office  that  is  responsible 
for  all  of  the  base  closings  across  the 
country,  and  for  providing  aid  to  the 
communities  and  businesses  that  will 
be  adversely  affected. 

Our  recommendation  also  includes 
funding  of  the  Economic  Development 
-Administration,  which  gives  economic 
disaster  grants  to  communities.  This 
very  small  office  has  been  targeted  for 
zero  funding  since  1981. 

Third,  help  defense  community  busi- 
nesses with  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration loans  and  possible  tax  incen- 
tives. 

P'ourth.  help  defense  companies  grow 
into  new  civilian  markets  and  create 
new  jobs  through  manufacturing,  tech- 
nology, and  marketing  assistance. 

Fifth,  put  the  $70  billion  Government 
research  budget  our  counti'y  is  spend- 


ing today -where  60  percent  of  the 
budget  goes  to  defense  research— to 
work  as  an  engine  for  civilian  eco- 
nomic growth.  We  must  make  more  in- 
novations relevant  to  the  American 
consumer,  to  the  woi'Idwide  consumer. 
and  to  business  needs. 

These  are  the  very  basics  of  our  plan. 
Mr.  President.  Our  strategy  contains 
immediate  action  that  will  help  work- 
ers, communities  and  businesses  today, 
but  it  also  sets  m  motion  steps  that 
will  lead  to  long-term  growth  in  the  ci- 
vilian economy,  and  the  creation  of 
new  jobs  for  a  long,  long  time  to  come. 
Again.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
thank  all  20  other  members  of  this  task 
force.  I  would  like  to  thank  their  staff- 
ers, who  worked  diligently  day  and 
night  to  meet  the  deadline  imposed 
upon  us  by  Senator  Mitchell,  and  the 
mission  that  he  placed  before  us. 

We  thank  the  expert  panelists  for 
their  long  hours  of  work,  and  for  their 
dedication  to  formulating  our  report. 
We  also  thank  the  majority  leader's  of- 
fice and  the  Democratic  Policy  Com- 
mittee's staff. 

We  plan  to  work  with  all  relevant 
committees  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate.  We  plan  to  work  with  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike.  This  is  not 
legislation  just  for  Democrats;  it  is  not 
legislation  just  for  Republicans.  Be- 
cause now  we  must  all  work  together 
to  transform  the  task  force  rec- 
ommendations point  b.y  point,  rec- 
ommendation by  recommendation,  into 
legislative  accomplishments  to  help 
our  country. 

And.  Mr.  President,  that  task  begins 
now.  For  my  part,  as  chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Subcommittee  on  the 
Governmental  Affairs  full  committee.  I 
intend  to  move  quickly  within  the  next 
2  weeks  on  legislation  for  Defense  De- 
partment civil  servants.  My  legislation 
would  attempt  to  mitigate  the  unpleas- 
ant scenario  of  layoffs  by  creating  va- 
cancies in  the  civilian  work  force 
through  retii'ement  incentives  and  job 
retraining  to  prepare  those  workers  for 
employment  outside  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  have  a 
list  of  the  membership  of  our  task 
force  printed  in  the  Record,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of  our 
task  force  membership  be  printed  at 
the  appropriate  place  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mk.mbers  of  Defense  Transition  Task 

Force 

(Appointed  by  Majority  Leader  Mitchell  on 

March  3.  1992) 
Senator  Brock  .■\dams.  Washington. 
Senator  Jeff  Bingaman.  New  Mexico. 
Senator  John  B.  Breaux.  Louisiana. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston.  California, 
Senator  Christopher  J.  Dodd,  Connecticut. 
Senator  Bob  Graham.  Florida. 
Senator  Ernest   F.   Rollings,   South  Caro- 
lina. 

Senator  Edward  .M.  Kennedy,  Massachu- 
setts. 


Senator  Carl  Levin,  Michigan. 
Senator  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum.  Ohio. 
Senator  Barbara  A.  Mikulski.  Maryland. 
Majority      Leader     George     J.      Mitchell. 
Maine. 
Senator  Sam  Nunn.  Georgia. 
Senator  Claiborne  Pell.  Rhode  Island 
.Se.nator  David  Pryor  (Chain.  Arkansas. 
Senator  Donaid  VV.  Rieple.  Jr..  Michigan. 
Senator  Charles  S.  Robb.  Virginia. 
Senator  Jim  Sasser.  Tennessee. 
Senator  Paul  S.  Sarhanes.  Maryland. 
Senator  Timothy  E.  Wirth,  Colorado. 
Senator  Harris  Wofford.  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of  those 
experts  to  whom  we  listened  over  those 
weeks,  and  portions  of  our  task  force 
report,  be  also  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  appropriate  place. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Lisi  OF  Spe.akers  for  Defense Eco.vomic 

Conversion  t.^sk  Force  Briefings 

Overview  Briefing 

Ed  Knight.  Economic  Adjustment  and  Con- 
version issues,  CRS. 

Andrew  Mayer,  Base  Closure  issues,  CRS. 

Gary  Pagliano,  Defense  Industrial  Base  is- 
sues, CRS. 

Jeff  Hornbeck,  Regional  Economic  Adjust- 
ment issues,  CRS. 

Jack  Moteff,  R&D  issues,  CRS. 

Ann  Lordeman,  Job  Training  and  Location 
Assistance  issues,  CRS. 

Kitty  Gillman,  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment. 

Group  I  (Worker  Community) 

Displaced  Defense  Workers:  Transition 

Issues 

Edward  Gleiman,  Staff  Director  of  Sub- 
committee. 

Barry  Holman,  GAO  National  Security  and 
International  .Affairs  Division. 

Bruce  Moyer,  Legislative  Council  for  Fed- 
eral Managers  Association. 

Beth  Moten,  Leg.  Director  for  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employers,  .AFL- 
ClO 

James  Sommerhauser,  Pres.  International 
Federation  of  Professional  and  Technical  En- 
srineers,  AFL-CIO. 

Alan  Reuther,  Leg.  Director  United  Auto 
Workers. 

Private  Sector  Retrainins;  Issues 

Dr.  Anthony  P.  Carnevale.  Exec.  Director 
of  Institute  of  Workplace  Learning  at  the 
-American  Society  for  Training  and  Develop- 
ment, 

Peggy  Taylor,  A.ssociate  Legislative  Dir, 
AFL-CIO. 

Calvin  Mines.  AFL  CIO. 

Peter  Mannella,  NY  State  Dept.  of  Eco- 
nomic Development  and  NY  State  Defense 
Task  Force. 

Matt  Kane,  Staff  Economist  Northeast- 
Midwest  Institute. 

John  Lederer,  Senior  Policy  Analyst  at 
Human  Resource  Policy  Studies  at  National 
Governors"  Association. 

Existing  Federal  Programs 

Paul  Dempsey.  Deputy  Director  of  Office  Of 
Economic  Adjustment.  DoD. 

Jim  Van  Erden.  Administrator  of  Office  of 
Work-Based  Learning,  DoLabor. 

Bob  Colombo,  Director  of  Title  III, 
DoLabor. 

Steven  Brennen.  -Acting  Deputy  .Asst.  Sec. 
for  Program  Operations,  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration,  DoCommerce. 
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Don  Patch.  Office  of  Community  Planning 
and  Development.  DoHUD. 

Mary  Lukens.  Assoc.  Deputy  Ailmlnis- 
trator  for  Business  Development  at  Small 
Business  Administration. 

David  Witschl.  Director  Economic  Adjust- 
ment Division  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration DoCommerce. 

Base  Closings:  A  Health  Care  Crisis  for 
Military  Retirees 

Chris  Jennings.  Deputy  .Staff  Director. 
Special  Committee  on  Afctntf 

David  F.  BurrelU.  CRS.  KorPiK'n  Affairs  and 
National  Defense  Division. 

Bob  Goldich.  ForeiKn  Affairs  and  National 
Defense  Division.  CRS. 

Rick  Storey.  Project  Leader.  Joint  Serv- 
ices Group  on  Health  Care  Initiatives  for 
Non-Catchment  .\reas.  DoD. 

Ron  Stephen.  Co-Chair  of  Hospital  Sub- 
committee of  Carswell  AFB  Reuse  Task 
Force. 

Repositioning  Military  Personnel  in  Civilian 
Settings 

Mary  Smith.  Education  and  Public  Welfare 
Division.  CRS. 

Fred  Pantf.  Professional  Staff.  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Maj.  Bill  Crews.  Office  of  .Assistant  .Sec- 
retary for  Veterans  Employment  and  Train- 
ing. DoLabor. 

Jim   Pirius.   Director.   Federal  State  Rela- 
tions. Florida  Education  Department 
Group  II  (Industrial  Technical ) 
Technology  Application  and  Industrial 
Expansion  Services 

Walt  Plosila.  Head  of  Montgomery  Co. 
High  Technology  Council. 

Jack  Russell.  V.P.  of  Michigan  Industrial 
Tech.  Institute. 

Joe  Houldln.  Director  of  Delaware  Valley 
Industrial  Resource  Center. 

Dr.  Robert  White.  Undersecretary  of  Tech- 
nology. DoCommerce 

R&D  Policy  and  Labor  Adjustment 

Erich  Bloch.  Distinguished  Fellow  at  the 
Council  on  Competitiveness. 

Craig  Fields.  President  and  CEO  of  MCC. 

Jacques  Gansler.  Senior  V.P.  of  TASC, 

Dr.  Roger  Nagel.  Operations  Director  of  la- 
cocca  Institute  at  Lehigh  U 

Dr.  John  Alic.  Senior  Associate  at  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment. 

Trade  Assistance.  Tax  Incentives,  and 
Capital  Costs 

Dr.  Gary  Hufbauer.  Visiting  Fellow.  Insti- 
tute for  International  Economics. 

Robert  Kuttner.  Economics  correspondent 
for  The  .Vpu'  Republic. 

Dr.  David  B.H  Denoon.  Prof,  of  politics 
and  economics  at  N^'  University. 

Dr.  Ian  M.  Ross.  Chairman  of  the  Nat'l  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Semiconductors. 

Julie  Gorte.  Project  Manager  with  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment. 

Corporate  Diversification  Conversion 

Jack  Nunn.  Senior  Analyst  with  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment. 

Calvin  C.  Coolidge.  Director  of  D.C.  office 
of  Texas  Instruments  Defense  Systems  and 
Electronics  Division. 

Harvey  Kreisberg.  Director  of  Corporate 
Development  for  AIL  Systems. 

James  A.  McDivitt.  Senior  V  P  of  Rock- 
well International. 

Proposals  for  Defense  Transition 
House  Science.  Space,  and  Technology 
Committee 
Skip  Stiles.  Legislative  Director. 
Robert  Palmer,  Senior  Policy  Coordinator. 


National  Commission  for  Economic 
Conversion  and  Disarmament 
Dr.  Greg  Bichak.  Executive  Director. 
House  Armed  Services  Committee 
Larry  Smith.  Councilor. 
Bill  Andahazy.  Professional  Staff. 
Chris  Aldridge.  Professional  Staff. 

Defense  Budget  Project 
Peter  Schmidt.  Economic  Policy  Analyst. 
Carol  Lessure.  Outreach  Coordinator. 

State  of  New  York 
Amy  Mall,  Legislative  Assistant. 

Senate    Democratic   Task    Force   on    De- 
fense Econcvic      Transition    E.xecltive 

SlMMARY 
LOOMING  DEFENSEECONO.MIC  CHAl.LENGE.S 

America  is  headed  into  defense  spending 
cuts,  job  lo.sses.  and  industrial  disorienta- 
tion—and  the  Administration  is  asleep  at  the 
wheel.  No  plan  for  transition  exists  No 
strategy  for  reinvesting  our  resources  for  the 
future  is  in  the  works  Worst  of  all.  the  Task 
Force  documented  important  areas  in  which 
executive  departments  have  hindered  defense 
transition  initiatives 

No  planning  No  strategy.  No  leadership. 
And.  as  a  result,  no  action 

"Change  is  Needed",  was  the  message  the 
Ta.sk  Force  heard  In  testimony  from  over  60 
experts  from  the  defense  industry,  labor 
unions,  state  and  local  governments  and  ac- 
tion groups,  and  Federal  agencies.  Research 
by  the  Office  of  Technology  .Assessment, 
Congressional  Research  Service  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  further  emphasized 
these  conclusions  and  added  that  problems 
facing  us  today  will  grow  in  the  years  to 
come 

The  outside  experts  painted  a  somber  pic- 
ture that  was  also  a  call  to  action: 

Defense  cuts  that  will  range  from  S5O-S200 
billion  over  the  next  five  years  means  up  to 
350.000  defense-related  jobs  will  disappear  an- 
nually, totalling  up  to  1.4  million  jobs  by 
1995. 

Thousands  of  U.S.  companies  reliant  on 
Pentagon  contracts  or  subcontracts,  must 
reorient  or  reduce. 

Hundreds  of  American  communities  will 
suffer  as  military  bases  and  defense  plants 
begin  to  close  or  downsize  this  year. 

Defense-related  economic  dislocations  will 
be  magnified  by  a  recession-weakened  econ- 
omy, chronic  unemployment,  soaring  per- 
sonal and  corporate  debt,  and  the  export  of 
U.S.  manufacturing  and  technical  know-how 
overseas. 

reinvesting  THE  PEACE  DIVIDEND 

Several  themes  rejjeatedly  emerged  in  the 
testimony  the  Task  Force  received  from  out- 
side experts  These  themes  serve  as  useful 
guidelines  for  considering  options  for  action: 

111  Focus  on  economic  growth- job  cre- 
ation—make investments  today  that  pay 
dividends  in  America's  future. 

(2i  Use  and  improve  successful,  needed  pro- 
grams— do  not  create  new  government  bu- 
reaucracies. 

(3i  Take  actions  this  year  that  steer  us  to- 
ward a  long-term  strategy  for  transition  into 
the  post-Cold  War  economy. 

Task  Force  briefers  identified  three  areas 
to  focus  its  attention. 

The  first  is  dislocated  military  and  civilian 
workers  who  will  need  help  reinvesting  their 
talents  and  expertise  in  productive  non-de- 
fense jobs. 

Second  are  defense-dependent  communities 
that  can  benefit  from  programs  to  help  them 
plan  for  the  defense  downturn  and  to  take 
action  that  will  allow  the  community  to 
grow  in  new  directions 


And  finally,  defense-dependent  compa- 
nle.s--especially  the  more  agile  small  to  mid- 
size flrms^— can  be  given  incentives  to  reori- 
ent, diversity  and  become  engines  for  new 
job  creation  and  economic  growth  through  a 
number  of  enabling  government  actions,  pro- 
grammatic reforms  and  a  view  toward  long- 
term  investments. 

A  DEMOCRATIC  PLAN  OF  ACTION 

.\mericans  support  Investing  part  of  the 
peace  dividend  in  programs  and  reform  that 
will  build  a  foundation  for  a  stronger  domes- 
tic economy.  The  Task  Force  recommenda- 
tions answer  this  call  for  change  and  a  new 
direction.  Some  of  the  recommendations  are: 
I— Reinvest  defense  uorkers  m  non-defense  jobs 

Help  DoD  military  and  civilian  employees 
and  defense  industry  workers  make  a  produc- 
tive transition  that  benefits  the  worker  and 
the  economy. 

Retrain  defense  workers  to  become  produc- 
tive in  new  areas. 

.Make  government  worker  assistance  pro- 
grams work  better. 

Incentives  for  soldiers  and  sailors  to  go 
into  public  service  (education,  health,  etc.  >. 

Create  incentives  for  DOD  civilians  to  find 
new  work. 

II    Help  tiimmunities  rebound 

Emphasize  the  importance  of  planning  as- 
sistance for  defense-impacted  communities 
by  expanding  the  Office  of  Economic  Adjust- 
ment. 

Light  Administration  efforts  to  kill  com- 
munity economic  recovery  grants  and  ex- 
pand the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration, which  helps  communities  adjust  to 
change. 

Revive  SBA  small  business  loan  program 
designed  to  help  local  businesses  in  transi- 
tion. 

Cushion  the  blow  to  school  districts  near 
base  closings  with  extended  Impact  Aid. 

Review   tax   Incentives   to  spark   develop- 
ment in  defense-impacted  zones. 
Ill— Industrial  diversilication,  economic  growth, 
and  job  creation 
(A)  Provide  Businesses  with  Marketing, 

Manufacturing,  and  Technical  Assistance 

Help  companies  diversify  and  find  new 
markets  through  "manufacturing  extension 
services"— similar  in  concept  to  agricultural 
extension  centers. 

Support  use  of  advanced  technologies  by 
businesses  through  Regional  "Technology 
Alliances". 

Encourage  fast  and  flexible  response  for  in- 
dustry transition  through  grants  for  state 
and  regional  industrial  services. 

Help  companies  find  civilian  markets 
abroad. 

(Bi  Invest  in  Technology  and  Research  with 
Long  Term  Civilian  Pay-offs 

Fund  and  support  long-lead  research  of  po- 
tential commercial  technologies  (activities 
in  DoD.  Commerce.  NASA). 

Fund  dual-use  research  projects  in  DoD 
that  have  military  and  commercial  payoff. 

Set  aside  more  research  funds  to  give  in- 
centives to  small  business  innovation. 

Redirect  defense  labs  toward  helping  the 
civilian  economy. 

Support  tax  policies  that  encourage  busi- 
nesses to  grow. 

TRANSITION  COST&  BENEFITS 

Many  changes  endorsed  by  the  Task  Force 
have  no  cost.  For  instance,  increasing  small 
business  research  set-aside  requirements 
would  require  no  new  funds  but  would  set 
aside  up  to  $500  million  more  for  small  enter- 
prises. The  same  would  hold  for  earmarking 


certain  national  laboratory  funds  for  indus- 
try coordinated  research  efforts. 

Where  increased  funding  is  recommended, 
sound  investments  to  help  todays  defense- 
dependent  human,  community  and  industrial 
resources  and  will  pay  dividends  for  years  to 
come.  Such  investments  today  can  help  set 
the  stage  for  a  sustained  economic  recovery. 

Although  many  of  the  Task  Force  rec- 
ommendations will  need  further  develop- 
ment during  the  coming  months,  the  Task 
Force  has  made  a  preliminary  cost  estimate 
of  J1.2  billion  for  all  specific  program  spend- 
ing elements.  The  Task  Force  plans  to  con- 
tinue working  with  the  relevant  Senate  com- 
mittees and  experts  to  develop  specific  fund- 
ing recommendations. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that,  under- 
standably, many  of  the  defense  transition 
programs  recommended  for  increased  fund- 
ing and  emphasis  are  located  outside  the  De- 
fense Department.  The  Task  Force  is  encour- 
aged that  many  of  these  programs  can  be 
funded  using  Defen.se  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1993  only.  The  process  of  moving  this  pack- 
age forward  will  require  cooperation  between 
numerous  committees,  the  Senate  Repub- 
lican leadership  and  finally,  the  White 
fi'luse. 

In  future  years,  the  Task  Force  strongly 
recommends  that  funding  and  any  control 
over  transition  programs  that  should  be  lo- 
cated in  non-defense  agencies  be  transferred 
to  those  agencies. 

TOWARD  THE  FfTURE 

This  report  emphasizes  the  need  for  com- 
prehensive planning  as  we  reduce  our  defense 
spending.  The  Task  Force  recommendations 
are  meant  to  set  in  motion  immediate,  re- 
alizable action  that  will  lay  a  foundation  for 
future  efforts  to  bend  growing  defense  transi- 
tion challenges  into  economic  expansion  and 
opportunities.  Further  defense  cuts,  the 
shape  of  the  economy,  budget  law  changes, 
and  changes  in  political  leadership  could 
alter  the  way  we  can  deal  with  transition  is- 
sues. 

SENATE  DEMOCRATIC  TASK  FORCE  ON 

Defense  EcoNO.Mic  Tran,sition,  May  21,  1992 

1.  REINVESTING  DEFENSE  WORKERS 
Summari)  Findings 

.According  to  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment (OTA),  roughly  6  million  people 
were  employed  directly  or  indirectly  in  na- 
tional defense  jobs  in  1991. 

By  1995.  1.4  million  defense  employment 
positions  will  be  eliminated  at  a  rate  of  up  to 
350.000  per  year. 

Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  military  and 
civilian  employees.  Department  of  Energy 
(DOE)  nuclear  weapons  complex  civilians, 
and  defense  industry  workers  will  be  affected 
by  the  reductions  in  national  defense  spend- 
ing. 

The  Administration  took  over  a  year  to  re- 
lease $150  million  from  FY90  DOD  funds  to 
the  Labor  Department  for  defense  worker  ad- 
justment services  (Defense  Conversion  Ad- 
justment Program— "DCA" ). 

To   date,    the   Labor  Department   has   re- 
leased only  $22  million  of  the  $150  million, 
which  will  expire  on  September  30.  1993. 
Recommendations 

A.  Fund  worker  adjustment  for  peacetime 

1.  Existing  Labor  Funds:  Continue  DCA 
Program  by  extending  the  current  obliga- 
tions of  $150  million  through  fiscal  year  1997. 

2.  Urge  the  Department  of  Labor  to  pro- 
mote and  implement  demonstration  project 
grants,  especially  for  in-house  retraining  by 
defense  firms  who  are  seeking  to  diversify  or 
foster  dual  use  capabilities. 


3.  Supplement  Labor  funds:  In  fiscal  year 
1993,  transfer  additional  funds  from  DOD  to 
Labor  to  be  used  thiout'h  f:ftal  vfai  1997 

B.  Job  retrainint  proirram  improvements 

1.  Support  the  onRoinK  efforts  of  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  Committee  to  improve  the  overall 
functioning  of  the  basic  worker  retraining 
program  ("EDW.A.A")  and  to  ensure  its  rel- 
evance to  the  special  needs  of  displaced  de- 
ft-nse  wdrkers. 

2  .A:7>'na  Title  5  so  that  KDWAA  can  be  ex- 
ten(ieU  to  workers  at  military  installation^ 
scheduled  for  closure  or  realipnmer.t.  frum  (» 
days  to  12  months. 

3.  Require  State  EDWA.-K  Managers  to  urge 
defense  firm  employers  to  provide  increased 
communication  on  the  status  of  contract 
terminations,  program  curtailment,  and  the 
end  of  a  production  line. 

4.  .Allow  States  to  reimburse  their  discre- 
tionary accounts  with  Defense  Conversion 
.Adjustment  (DCA)  funds  if  they  have  pro- 
vided "Rapid  Response"  services  to  defense 
workers,  and  in  doing  so.  contributed  to  the 
depletion  of  their  discretionary  accounts. 

C.  Re-orienting  Department  of  Defense 
Military  Employees 

1.  Support  the  proposals  to  provide  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  voluntary  early  retire- 
ment authority  to  members  having  Ijetween 
15  and  20  years  of  service. 

2.  Encourage  military  personnel  who  retire 
under  the  early  retirement  program  to  take 
approved  jobs  in  the  public  sector  by  allow- 
ing them  to  increase  their  militar.v  .vears  of 
service  credit  by  one  year  for  each  year  of 
public  service  up  to  a  total  of  20  years. 

3.  Help  military  personnel  get  the  training, 
education,  certification,  and  job  placement 
which  may  be  required  for  employment  in 
critical  public  service  jobs,  such  as  edu- 
cation, law  enforcement,  or  medical  services. 

4.  Support  a  one-year  leave  of  absence  with 
pay  for  a  military  employee  with  relatively 
few  transferable  skills  to  pursue  courses  of 
instruction  or  education  either  within  or 
outside  the  military. 

5.  Provide  early  retirement  incentives  and 
transition  benefits  for  reservists. 

D.  Assistance  for  Department  of  Defense 
Civilian  Employees 

1.  Urge  the  Senate  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  to  report  legislation  on  how  to 
provide  the  Department  of  Defense  with  the 
necessary  tools  to  manage  the  downsizing  of 
the  civilian  workforce.  Options  to  consider 
include  retirement  incentives,  annual  leave 
accrual  as  retirement  service  credit,  ex- 
tended health  insurance  coverage,  expanding 
DoD's  Priority  Place  Program  to  include  all 
federal  agencies,  and  creating  a  toll-free  in- 
formation number  of  OPM. 

2.  Direct  DoD  to  make  an  inventory  of 
training  programs  within  the  Defense  De- 
partment training  establishment  that  can 
provide  skill  training  for  jobs  in  the  civilian 
economy.  Upon  completion.  DoD  should 
identify  which  programs  would  be  applicable 
to  non-DoD  civilian  employment.  Authorize 
DoD  civilian  employees  facing  separation 
through  a  reduction-in-force  or  base  closing 
action  to  receive  up  to  one  year  of  skill 
training  in  the  Defense  training  establish- 
ment while  still  employed  in  DoD. 

II.  HELPING  COMMUNITIES  ADJUST 

Summary  Findings 

Currently  34  bases  are  scheduled  for  clo- 
sure. 48  bases  will  be  "realigned".  .Another 
round  of  base  closures  will  be  announced  in 
1993.  In  addition,  many  defense  industry 
plants  are  suffering  the  effects  of  reduced  de- 
fense spending.  The  OT.A  estimates  that  over 


150  VS.  communities  w:!l  be  hard  hit  by  de- 
fense downsizing. 

The  Pentagon's  Office  of  Economic  Adjust- 
ment lOEA)  IS  the  agency  in  charge  of  help- 
ing communities  plan  for  base  and  defense 
plant  closures.  It  has  a  staff  of  17  and  a  budg- 
et of  $7  million. 

The  Bush  Administration  has  requested 
that  OE.A  fundme  be  cut  to  $4  million  in  fis- 
cal year  1993. 

The  Commerce  Department's  Economic 
Development  .Administration  (ED.A)  provides 
'  economic  devastation"  grants  to  help  com- 
munities implement  their  economic  develop- 
ment plans 

The  ED.A  has  been  targeted  for  termi- 
nation by  the  White  House  since  1981  The 
White  House  slowed  the  released  of  $50  mil- 
lion from  fiscal  year  90  DoD  funds  to  EDA 
until  February  1992.  As  a  result,  only  $100,000 
in  EDA  funds  have  actually  reached  im- 
pacted communities  to  date. 

Although  few  dollars  have  reached  the 
communities,  many  promises  have  been 
made.  The  Bush  Administration  began  pro- 
moting and  commuting  defense-related  EDA 
funds  during  the  campaign  season:  New- 
Hampshire  Maine  in  February.  Texas  in 
March,  and  .Arkansas  in  April. 
Recommendations 
A.  Office  of  Economic  Adjustment  (OEA) 

1.  Increase  OEA  staff  levels  and  grant  au- 
thority for  community  assistance  coordina- 
tion and  planning  grant  administration. 

B.  Economic  Development  Administration 

•  EDA 

1.  Existint;  ED.A  Funds  Extend  through  fis- 
cal year  1997  the  spending  authority  on  the 
current  $50  million  scheduled  to  expire  on 
September  30.  1993. 

2.  Supplement  ED.A  Pounds:  In  fiscal  year 
1993.  transfer  additional  funds  from  DoD  to 
Commerce  for  EDA  grants  through  fiscal 
year  1997 

3.  Ensure  EDA  s  Position:  The  Task  Force 
endorses  the  mission  of  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment .Administration  which  has  the  func- 
tion of  assisting  not  only  defense  dejsendent 
communities  but  also  communities  which 
experience  non-defense  related  economic  dis- 
tress. The  Administration  should  be  directed 
to  clarify  and  support  ED.A's  long-term  mis- 
sion of  providing  suppwrt  for  distressed  com- 
munities and  promoting  economic  developv- 
ment. 

4.  Require  ED.A  to  streamline  the  applica- 
tion process  and  press  for  better  coordina- 
tion with  the  Office  of  Economic  Adjustment 
in  making  the  transition  from  planning  to 
implementation  assistance  for  affected  com- 
munities. 

C.  Small  Business  Administration  (SB.A) 

1.  Preferred  Loans  to  Defense  Firms:  Pro- 
vide direct,  low  interest  rate  loans  to  small 
businesses  adversely  affected  by  base  clos- 
ings or  contract  terminations. 

2.  Government-Guaranteed  Loan  Program: 
Provide  supplemental  appropriations  in  fis- 
cal year  1992  to  ensure  that  adequate  re- 
sources are  available  for  such  loans. 

D.  Department  of  Education 

1.  Direct  the  Secretary  of  Education  in 
conjunction  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
report  annually  on  school  districts  which 
will  be  adversely  impacted  by  military  base 
closings,  realignments,  and  redeployments. 

2.  Impact  Aid  Grants  to  School  Districts: 
.Allow  needy  school  districts  impacted  by 
base  closings  to  receive  an  additional  year  of 
phased-out  funding.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished by  allowing  payments  under  Section 
3  of  Public  Law  81-874,  the  Impact  Aid  Pro- 
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gram,  to  be  based  on  prior  year  data  In  cal- 
culatinK  the  formulas  for  distribution  of 
funds  for  Impact  Aid  This  would  enable  eli- 
K^ible  school  districts  to  receive  Section  3 
payments  earlier  in  the  school  year  and 
allow  them  to  better  plan  annual  operating 
budgets. 

E.  Tax  incentives  for  community  srowth 
1.  Urge  review  of  various  tax  incentives  to 
stimulate  economic  activity  in  geographic 
areas  hit  hardest  by  the  reduction  of  US  de- 
fense spending.  Tax  incentives  should  target 
relief  for  problems  caused  by  worker  dis- 
placement due  to  cancellation  of  government 
contracts,  defense  industry  down-sizing,  base 
closings,  and  force  reductions.  However, 
more  importantly,  these  tax  incentives 
should  encourage  long-term  economic 
^owth. 

F.  Environmental  restoration  at  base 
closings 
1.  Encourage  joint  periodic  reviews  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works  on  the  base  closing  pwlicles  and 
regulations  of  DoDs  Defense  Environmental 
Restoration  Program.  These  reviews  would 
monitor  the  important  funding  and  regu- 
latory issues  that  will  affect  base  closing 
communities,  in  an  attempt  to  accelerate 
environmental  clean-up  and  ensure  rapid 
public  use  of  closed  military  Installations. 

III.  INDISTRIAL  THA.VSITION.  ECONOMIC 
GROWTH.  .\ND  JOB  CKKATION 

A   Industrial  transition  and  assistance 
Summary  Findings 

Based  on  some  estimates,  DoD  outlays  for 
goods  and  services  could  decline  by  as  much 
as  48%  over  the  period  1992  2001 

Many  defense  firms  must  diversify  into 
commercial  markets  and  become  less  de- 
fense-dependent to  survive. 

Small  and  medium  sized  defense  firms  need 
assistance  with  sales,  marketing,  up-to-date 
technology,  and  best  manufacturing  prac- 
tices to  make  them  competitive  and  insure 
successful  diversification. 

Programs  to  ease  diversification,  enhance 
industrial  competitiveness,  and  create  jobs 
have  been  under  funded. 

US  programs  to  provide  new  overseas 
markets  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  our 
competitors 

fiecommfndutwns 

1.  Fund  Regional  and  State  Manufacturing 
Extension  Services:  Ease  the  transition  of 
defense  firms  Into  new  markets  and  bring 
the  overall  level  of  U.S.  manufacturing  tech- 
nology up  to  world  class  standards  through 
support  of  manufacturing  extension  pro- 
grams assisting  small  and  medium  sized 
firms. 

DoC  Manufacturing  Technology  Centers. 
DoC  State  Technology  Extension  Program 
(STEP  I. 
DoD  Manufacturing  Extension  Program. 

2.  Fund  Regional  Technology  Alliances: 
Address  common  industry  transition  needs 
and  encourage  overall  economic  activity 
through  a  focus  on  regional  industrial  clus- 
ters. Fund  regional  efforts  devoted  to  applied 
R&D.  specialized  training,  market  research, 
export  promotion,  and  testbed  facilities. 

3.  Provide  DoC  Grants  for  Regional  and 
State  Industrial  Services  Programs:  Pro- 
mote a  quick  and  flexible  response  to  the 
transitional  needs  of  defense  and  other  in- 
dustries through  supf>ort  of  state  and  re- 
gional industrial  services  programs. 

4.  Provide  Trade  and  Export  Assistance: 
Help  defense  and  non-defense  firms  tap  new 
civilian  markets  overseas  by  providing  addi- 
tional funding  and  technical  assistance. 


Increase  funding  for  US.  Foreign  and  Com- 
mercial Service. 

Increase  funding  for  the  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment Program. 

5,  Amend  DoD  Recoupment  Policy:  Encour- 
age defense  firms  to  diversify  and  achieve  a 
payoff  for  the  commercial  economy  on  de- 
fense RAD.  by  revising  the  policy  requiring 
recoupment  of  RAD  money  spent  on  military 
technologies  that  are  commercialized. 
B  Investment  in  growth  technologies 
Summaru  Findings 

Over  the  long  run.  investment  in  economic 
growth  Is  the  only  complete  solution  to 
lower  defense  spending  and  structural  eco- 
nomic changes. 

The  U.S.  government  spends  approxi- 
mately $70  billion  annually  on  RAD,  over 
sixty  percent  of  it  for  defense  purposes.  As  a 
percentage  of  GNP.  the  U.S.  spends  only  two- 
thirds  the  amount  on  non-defense  RAD  as 
the  Japanese  and  the  Germans. 

Economic  growth  depends  on  increased 
productivity,  product  innovation,  and  leader- 
ship in  industries  with  a  higher  multiplier 
effect  for  the  economy,  all  of  which  create 
higher  wages. 

Achieving  these  factors  depends  In  large 
part  on  developing  and  applying  critical 
technologies  which  underlie  emerging  indus- 
tries with  high  multiplier  effects. 

Because  of  the  significant  technical  risks 
and  financial  barriers  involved.  Individual 
companies  are  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 
successfully  develop  many  of  these  critical 
technologies. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  government  to 
act  as  a  catalyst  as  well  as  a  backer  in  some 
cases,  of  US.  industries'  efforts  to  develop 
and  lead  in  the  application  of  critical  tech- 
nologies. 

Recommendatwns 

1.  Critical  Technology  Partnerships  with 
Industry:  Vie  for  leadership  in  the  industries 
of  the  2lst  century  and  create  RAD  opportu- 
nities for  defense  and  non-defense  firms 
through  grants  to  industry-led  partnerships 
developing  critical  technologies. 

Fund  DoC  Advanced  Technology  Program 
(ATP). 

Fund  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  (DARPAi  Dual-Use  Partnerships 
with  Industry. 

Support  Ongoing  Civilian  Aerospace  RAD 
Partnerships  In  NASA 

Initiate  National  Environmental  Tech- 
nologies .Agency  iNI-rTAi  to  Fund  Grants  for 
Environmental  RAD 

2.  Emphasize  Dual  Use  in  DoD  RAD  Within 
the  DoD  RAD  budget,  set  aside  additional 
funds  for  projects  that  meet  significant  de- 
fense needs  and  that  have  a  potential  for  ap- 
plication In  the  civilian  sector.  Such 
projects  would  include  environmental  clean- 
up, energy  efficiency,  transportation,  com- 
puter and  communications  technology,  and 
others. 

3.  Increase  Small  Business  Innovation  and 
Research  iSBIR)  Funding:  Capitalize  on  the 
resourcefulness  of  small  U.S.  companies  and 
Increase  opportunities  in  key  emerging  in- 
dustries by  increasing  the  set-aside  for  RAD 
matching  grants  to  small  firms.  Focus 
grants  on  critical  technologies  with  highest 
economic  potential. 

Reorient  Defense  Labs:  Redirect  these 
crown  jewels  of  the  national  RAD  Infrastruc- 
ture toward  national  needs  and  assisting 
commercial  Industry,  now  that  the  cold  war 
is  over. 

Indu8try-I.Aboratory  Partnership  Program: 
Establish  a  set-aside  fund  to  support  indus- 
try-led RAD  projects. 


Amend  Stevenson-Wydler  Act:  Require 
"dual-use"  RAD  be  done  in  partnership  with 
industry  whenever  possible. 

National  Academy  of  Science  Study:  Com- 
mission a  study  to  examine  what  role  the  de- 
fense labs  should  fill  now  that  the  cold  war 
is  over,  and  how  the  labs  can  best  fill  this 
role. 

5  Fund  AgileTech:  Help  establish  U.S. 
manufacturing  preeminence  bj  funding  the 
public-private  consortium  developing  the  fu- 
ture manufacturing  concept  known  as  Agile 
Manufacturing. 

6  Extend  the  RAD  Tax  Credit:  Help  make 
American  industry  the  most  technologically 
advanced  in  the  world  through  extension  of 
this  tax  credit  for  research  and  development 
expenditures- 

7  Provide  Grants  for  Manufacturing  Edu- 
cation and  High  Skills  Retraining:  Insure 
U.S.  industry's  access  to  the  best  scientists, 
engineers,  and  managers,  through  funding  of 
manufacturing  education  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  DoD  and  NSF.  Fund  NSF  admin- 
istered retraining  programs  to  high  skill 
former  defense  industry  employees  making 
the  transition  to  commercial  Industry. 

8  Extend  the  Employer-Provided  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Tax  Credit:  Extend  this 
provision  to  encourage  businesses  to  contin- 
ually invest  in  upgraded  skills  for  their  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time.  I  understand  that  Senator  DODD. 
who  is  a  very  splendid  member  of  our 
task  foi'ce  and  contributed  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  effort  and  his  resources  to 
this  work,  is  now  prepared  to  make  a 
statement, 

Mr   President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PRYOR  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  10  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator fi'om  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  SENATE 
TASK  FORCE  ON  DEFENSE  ECO- 
NOMIC TRANSITION 

Mr  DODD.  Thank  you  very  much. 
.Mr.  President. 

Before  the  distint?uished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  departs  the  floor,  let  me 
take  a  moment  to  commend  hii'n  and 
his  staff  for  having  done  an  excellent 
job  as  chairman  of  this  task  force.  I 
thank  him  for  conducting  these  hear- 
ings and  listening  to  the  experts 
around  the  country  and  to  others  who 
made  recommendations  as  to  how  we 
might,  in  a  comprehensive  way.  deal 
with  the  critical  question  of  how  we  ac- 
commodate ourselves  to  the  remark- 
able changes  in  our  world. 

This  would  not  have  happened  with- 
out Senator  Pryor's  leadership  and  de- 
termination. It  is  a  comprehensive  re- 
port that  was  done  very  expeditiously. 
And  certainly,  while  the  20  of  us  who 
served  as  members  would  like  to  be- 
lieve we  made  a  positive  contribution, 
the  greatest  contribution  was  made,  in 
fact,  by  the  chaii'man  of  this  task 
force,  and  my  compliments  go  to  him. 


Ml'.  Pi'esident.  my  colleague  from 
Connecticut  [Mr  Lif.bf.rm.\n]  is  here  on 
the  floor  and  I  pi'psume  he  will  be 
shortly  making  .some  remarks  as  well. 
I  look  forward  to  his  peispective.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  the  old  story  about 
the  pi-eparation  of  bacon  and  eggs  in 
the  morning.  In  terms  of  involvement 
and  commitment  in  the  preparation  of 
bacon  and  eggs,  it  is  often  said  that  the 
chicken  is  involved,  but  the  pig  is  truly 
committed. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  issue  of  de- 
fense conversion  and  diversification, 
there  are  other  Members  here  who  are 
involved  in  this  issue,  and  we  are 
thankful  for  that  involvement.  But  as 
for  my  colleague  from  Connecticut  and 
I,  and  those  from  Rhode  Island  and 
California  and  other  States  where  de- 
fense production  is  such  a  ci'itical  part 
of  the  economy,  believe  me  when  I  tell 
you  we  are  committed  to  this  issue. 
Our  economic  survival  depends  in  no 
small  measure  upon  what  happens  with 
defense  conversion  and  diversification. 

Defense  issues  in  Connecticut.  Mr. 
President,  date  back  over  200  years.  Be- 
fore we  were  called  the  Constitution 
State,  we  were  called  the  Provision 
State.  Our  contribution  in  this  Na- 
tion's national  security  is  literally  as 
old  as  this  Nation,  and  we  ai-e  deeply, 
deeply  proud  of  that  in  Connecticut. 

We  are  today  one  of  most  dependent 
States  on  a  per  capita  basis,  on  defense 
contract  work.  The  jet  engines  of  Pi'att 
&  Whitney,  the  helicopters  from  Sikor- 
sky, the  propeller  systems  fi'om  Hamil- 
ton Standai'd.  the  I'adar  systems  from 
Noi'den.  the  submarine  construction  fa- 
cilities of  Electric  Boat  Division  of 
General  Dynamics,  the  tank  engines 
from  Textron  Lycoming-all  those 
companies  and  more,  aie  major  play- 
ers. There  are  literally  hundreds  of 
small  manufacturers,  suppliers,  and 
subconti'actors  to  the  larger  corpora- 
tions in  the  State. 

So  for  those  who  were  not  familiar 
with  Connecticut  and  only  associate  it 
with  the  insurance  industry  or  the 
like,  our  contribution  to  the  national 
defense  may  come  as  a  surprise.  But  it 
is  no  surprise  to  the  thousands  of  work- 
ing men  and  women  across  the  State 
who  owe  their  livelihoods  to  the  de- 
fense industry. 

So  we  are  deeply,  deeply  interested  in 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  play  a  constructive  I'ole  in  seeing  to 
it  that  our  workers  in  these  defense 
plants,  in  these  small  manufacturing 
opei'ations.  are  going  to  be  able  to  get 
some  kind  of  help  in  oi'der  to  move 
from  defense  contract  work  to  civilian 
work. 

So  I  am  deepl.v,  deeply  gi'ateful  to 
Senator  Pryor  and  to  the  majority 
U-ader  for  putting  together  this  task 
fon.t'  to  help  us  think  through  how  we 
mikrht  make  that  convei'sion. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  is  not  a 
new  issue  for  me.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  tell  you  that  13  years  ago.  the 


late  Contjressman  McKinney--the  Con- 
gressman from  Fairfield  County.  CT— 
and  I  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  proposal  to  assist  com- 
munities and  companies  and  workers 
to  overcome  the  post-\"ietnam-era 
di'awdown. 

That  was  not  at  the  end  of  the  world 
war;  it  was  at  the  end  of  a  di-amatic 
buildup  during  that  conflict.  .\nd  we 
felt  we  should  try  to  make  some  con- 
version and  diversification  efforts.  We 
did  not  succeed  in  that  effort.  There 
was  little  or  no  interest  13  years  ago  in 
those  questions.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
is  no  longer  the  case.  In  fact,  there  is 
a  deep  interest  in  how  we  might  assist 
these  individuals,  companies,  and  com- 
munities, such  as  we  feel  in  Connecti- 
cut, 

We  have  lost  160.000  jobs  m  my  State 
in  the  last  36  months,  and  no  small  per- 
centage of  those  jobs  have  been  lost  in 
the  defense-related  areas.  So  it  is  a 
matter  to  which  we  are  deeply,  deeply 
committed.  We  want  to  assist  our 
.State  and,  of  coui'se,  other  commu- 
nities around  the  country  that  are 
faced  with  these  overwhelmintr  deci- 
sions. 

Mr.  President,  the  welders,  pipe- 
fitters, cai'penters,  designers,  engi- 
neers, all  the  people  who  work  in  the 
defense  industry— these  are  truly  the 
veterans  of  the  cold  war.  They  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  be  treated  as  if 
they  were  just  fortunate  enough  to 
have  a  job  and  now  will  move  on  to 
something  else. 

So  in  this  task  force  we  started  with 
a  premise  that  when  you  talk  about  de- 
fense conversion,  what  you  are  really 
talking  about  is  jobs — high-skilled, 
high-paying,  high-quality  jobs. 

In  the  next  10  years,  according  to  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  we 
.ire  expected  in  this  country  to  lose  2. ,5 
million  jobs  due  to  defense  cutbacks — 
3:>.000  jobs  alone  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut by  1997.  These  defense  cuts  are 
going  to  rip  into  the  very  heart  of  our 
Nation's  industrial  base. 

Listen  to  these  statistics,  Mr  Presi- 
dent. Eighteen  percent — 18  percent — of 
America's  engineering  jobs  are  today 
dependent  on  defense  spending.  Ten 
percent  of  our  manufacturing  jobs  in 
this  country  are  dependent  upon  de- 
fense spending.  And  69  percent  of  all 
aerospace  engineering  jobs  are  depend- 
ent on  defense  spending.  That  is  how 
much  of  our  economy  is  linked  directly 
to  defense  production  in  this  countiT- 

For  the  workers  who  lose  their  jobs 
and  the  families  they  support,  these 
cuts  are  going  to  loom  very  large  in- 
deed. In  many  regions  of  the  country, 
they  put  at  risk  the  very  notion  of  the 
.■\merican  dream. 

On  May  21.  3  weeks  ago.  we  came  for- 
ward with  a  comprehensive  plan  that 
will  help  retrain  defense  workers;  in- 
ject new  life  into  our  defense-depend- 
ent communities;  and  provide  new  mar- 
ket opportunities  for  economic  growth. 


Two  weeks  ago.  Mr,  Piesuient,  1 
week  to  the  day  after  oui'  proposal  was 
presented  to  this  body.  President  Bush 
came  foi'ward  with  his  plan.  W'e  often 
see  a  lot  of  finger-pointing  back  and 
forth.  Mr.  President,  but  I  want  to 
comm.end  the  President.  T'nis  is  just 
the  kind  of  thing  we  need  more  of  in 
this  country.  Instead  of  blaming  one 
institution  or  the  other  for  what  is  not 
happening,  here  is  an  example  of  where 
the  Congress  comes  forward  with  its 
proposal,  a  proposal  in  this  area,  and 
the  President  suggests  his  ideas,  many 
of  which  are  complementary.  That  is 
exactly  how  we  ought  to  be  facing  a 
wide  variety  of  issues  in  this  country. 

So  I  say,  as  a  Democrat,  thank  you 
to  the  President  for  stepping  forward 
with  some  ideas  in  this  area.  This  par- 
ticipation is  absolutely  critical  if  we 
are  going  to  do  anything  effectively  in 
this  area. 

And  certainly  we  are  going  to  be 
joining  along  with  our  Republican  col- 
leagues and  others.  This  plan  is  not 
written  in  marble.  It  has  not  been 
etched  in  stone  somewhere.  It  is  a  set 
of  ideas  that  a  group  of  us  feel  will 
move  us  in  the  right  direction.  But  we 
welcome  and  invite  other  suggestions 
and  ideas  as  to  how  we  might  assist  in 
this  most  critical  issue. 

If  there  is  one  thing  we  learned  dur- 
ing these  past  2  months,  it  is  that  we 
must  take  the  broader  view.  I  see  the 
changes  ahead  not  as  a  threat  but  rath- 
er as  an  opportunity— an  opportunity 
to  reassess  the  scope  and  direction  of 
our  national  economic  policy.  A  trul.v 
effective  conversion  policy  must  ad- 
dress the  full  range  of  economic  chal- 
lenges facing  this  country.  And  in  my 
view,  the  recommendations  of  the  task 
force  do  just  that— they  lay  out  the 
broad  view. 

For  workei's.  we  call  for  increased 
funding  for  job  training  funds  for  laid 
off  defense  workers;  improvements  in 
job  training  programs  to  make  them 
more  efficient  and  more  accessible;  and 
enhanced  early  retirement  incentives 
and  transition  benefits  for  members  of 
the  Active  and  Reserve  Forces. 

For  communities,  we  call  for  in- 
creased funding  for  public  works 
projects:  streamlined  approval  process 
for  economic  development  projects; 
small  business  loans  to  small  busi- 
nesses impacted  by  defense  cutbacks; 
and  impact  aid  to  school  districts  in 
defense-dependent  com.munities. 

To  create  economic  growth,  we  call 
for  a  network  of  manufacturing  centers 
to  assist  small  manufacturers  with  off- 
the-shelf  technology;  support  for  re- 
gional technology  alliances;  increases 
in  trade  and  export  assistance  for 
small-  and  medium-size  businesses: 
Fedei'al  grants  and  Government-indus- 
try partnerships  for  basic  research  in 
high-technology  areas;  increased  reli- 
ance on  dual-use  technology  in  defense 
procurement;  a  doubling  in  the  size  of 
the    Small     Business    Innovation    Re- 
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search  Program;  and  a  reorientation  of 
the  Nation's  defense  labs  to  permit  pri- 
vate and  Federal  researchers  to  work 
side  by  side  on  the  technologies  of  to- 
morrow 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  as  far  as  this  Senator  is  con- 
cerned. I  hope  that  Members  in  talking 
about  conversion  and  diversification 
are  not  talking  about  abandoning  our 
defense  production  efforts  in  this  coun- 
try. We  need  to  maintain  a  strong  de- 
fense structure.  The  world  has 
changed,  without  any  (luestion,  but  I 
hope  that  those  who  are  coming  to  the 
diversification  or  conversion  issues  are 
not  suggesting,  as  I  am  confident  they 
are  not.  that  we  can  abandon  defense 
production. 

As  I  stand  before  this  body  this 
morning,  there  are  some  36  conflicts 
raging  across  the  globe,  some  of  which 
may  severely  threaten  the  national  in- 
terests of  this  country.  We  do  not  want 
to  make  the  mistake  that  was  made 
twice  in  this  century  to  unilaterally 
dismantle  our  defense  production  capa- 
bility. 

So  these  suggestions  are  to  try  to  ac- 
commodate those  individuals  and  those 
communities  and  those  companies  who 
we  are  no  longer  going  to  need  because 
of  the  changes  that  have  occurred.  But 
if  this  plan  is  designed  to  abolish  our 
defense  production  capabilities  or 
needed  defense  articles  for  this  Nation, 
then  I  think  we  would  be  making  a 
huge  mistake. 

Penally,  I  want  to  take  a  moment  to 
emphasize  the  issue  of  export  markets. 
1  concentrated  on  this  because  I  think 
it  is  so  important  that  we  try  and  ex- 
pand export  opportunities  for  oui'  man- 
ufacturing base.  And  so  we  have  sug- 
gested some  ideas  on  how  we  might 
help  our  smaller  manufacturers  par- 
ticipate in  more  global  markets.  We 
only  have  one  commercial  officer  for 
every  62  business  people  in  Japan  today 
whereas  our  competitors  in  France 
have  one  commercial  officer  for  every 
five — and  our  competitors  in  Italy  have 
one  for  every  two.  That  is  a  tragic 
oversight.  Mr.  President. 

That  is  an  example  of  what  we  need 
to  change  to  develop  closer  cooperation 
between  the  public  and  piivate  sector 
as  we  try  to  assist  our  businesses  to  do 
business  in  other  places.  For  far  too 
long  we  have  had  an  adversarial  rela- 
tionship between  the  public  and  private 
sector  that  does  not  serve  anyone's  in- 
terest. 

We  also  have  to  increase  public  sup- 
port for  manufacturing.  Today  we  have 
five  federally  supported  manufacturing 
centers  across  the  country.  Japan,  a 
country  the  size  of  Montana,  has  near- 
ly 200  of  these  centers  to  assist  its  pri- 
vate sector  in  developing  product  lines 
and  materiel.  So  they  have  a  better  ad- 
vantage in  global  markets.  We  ought  to 
give  our  manufacturers  that  same  op- 
portunity. 

Let  me  conclude  by  commending 
Senator   Pryor  and   commending   the 


majority  leader  and  inviting  other 
Members  who  have  ideas  to  participate 
in  this  most  critical  debate  as  we  try 
to  make  the  economic  changes  to  en- 
courage growth,  to  put  people  back  to 
work  in  this  country. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  join  my  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut in  enthusiastically  endorsing 
and  supporting  the  work  of  oui-  friend 
and  colleague  from  Arkansas,  Senator 
Phyor.  and  the  defense  conversion  task 
force  whose  report  we  are  describing 
today. 

I  want  to  say  personally  that  I  was 
pleased  to  work  with  Senator  Pryor  in 
the  task  force  because  this  issue  of  de- 
fense diveisification  has  necessarily 
been  a  priority  of  mine  since  I  arrived 
in  the  Senate  in  1989  and  that  is  be- 
cause, as  Senator  Dodh  has  indicated, 
we  are  committed  to  it  in  Connecticut. 

Between  1989,  when  I  arrived,  and 
this  date,  the  world  has  changed  dra- 
matically, much  more  rapidly  than  we 
would  have  guessed,  with  the  crum- 
bling of  communism.  Those  events 
have  brought  the  issue  of  defense  diver- 
sification to  the  forefront  of  public  de- 
bale  much  more  quickly  and  much 
more  powerfully  than  any  of  us  could 
have  anticipated. 

Mr.  President,  between  the  years  1979 
and  1986,  the  United  States  of  America 
waged  what  we  may  now  be  able  to  de- 
scribe as  the  final  battle  of  the  cold 
war.  American  defense  spending  rose 
from  4.8  to  6.5  percent  of  GNP,  the  larg- 
est peacetime  buildup  in  our  history. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  in  1989.  the 
Federal  Government  spent  approxi- 
mately $300  billion  for  defense.  If  we 
adjust  that  figure  for  inflation,  it  rep- 
resents roughly  the  same  amount  of 
money  that  we  spent  on  defense  at  the 
peak  of  the  Korean  war  in  1953  and  the 
peak  of  the  Vietnam  war  in  1968.  But 
unlike  those  conflicts,  the  cold  war  was 
fought  not  only  on  the  battlefield  but 
also  the  regional  conflict  areas  of  the 
world.  The  cold  war  was  also  a  war  of 
wills  and  minds. 

Our  strategy  rested  on  the  premise 
that  the  United  States  must  have  a 
technological  edge  in  order  to  offset  ei- 
ther the  numerical  advantage  or  the 
unpredictable  nature  of  our  enemies. 
As  such,  an  important  part  of  the  war 
was  fought  in  the  laboratories  and  in 
the  factories  of  America.  And  the  sol- 
diers in  the  cold  war,  iis  my  friend  from 
Connecticut  has  said,  included  not  only 
those  in  the  armed  services  but  those 
engineers  and  scientists  and  skilled 
workeis  in  the  defense  plants  across 
this  country. 

Now,  in  significant  part  due  to  those 
efforts,  democratization  and  economic 
reform  have  emerged  in  both  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
United  States  has  declared  victory  in 
the  cold  war. 

We  do  not  need  to  place  the  contain- 
ment of  communism  as  our  foremost 
military    and    spending    priority.    We 


have  the  opportunity  now  to  address 
some  of  those  pressing  problems  within 
our  country  that  have  been  too  long 
neglected. 

Those  opportunities  are  refreshing 
and  they  are  long  overdue,  but  we  can- 
not forget  that  the  actions  we  take  to 
reduce  defense  spending  will  have 
broad  and  direct  ramifications  on  our 
economy  which  has  emerged  naturally 
as  our  No.  1  concern  today  on  our  in- 
dustrial base  and  on  our  ability  to 
compete  in  the  world  maiketplace. 
And.  of  course,  they  will  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  workers  and  com- 
munities who  have  become  economi- 
cally dependent  on  defense  programs. 

The  fact  is  that  for  the  past  45  years 
we  have  made  an  enormous  investment 
in  our  defense  infrastructure,  in  both 
industrial  capability  and  human  re- 
sources. In  the  past,  we  have  evaluated 
levels  of  defense  spending  based  either 
on  national  security  or  budgetary 
grounds.  But  it  is  clear  now  at  this 
stage  of  our  history  that  since  defense 
industries  represent  so  significant  a 
part  of  our  industrial  technological  and 
manufacturing  base,  it  will  be  essential 
to  make  these  decisions  on  economic 
grounds  as  well  or  else  we  will  risk 
walking  away  from  and  wasting  the 
trillions  of  dollars  that  we  have  in- 
vested in  our  defense  industrial  base. 

Mr.  President,  while  our  friends  in 
Japan  and  Germany  have  been  pouring 
capital  into  their  civilian  and  indus- 
trial base,  we  have  been  pouring  it  into 
our  defense  base.  Currently.  31  key 
American  industries  produce  15  percent 
or  more  of  their  output  for  defense-re- 
lated purposes,  and  that  represents  a 
big  piece  of  our  overall  industrial  and 
manufacturing  base. 

It  is  also  important  to  recognize  that 
as  our  ability  to  compete  in  the  inter- 
national rnarketplace  is  challenged 
more  and  more,  it  is  clearly  in  our  na- 
tional economic  interests  to  retain  and 
reuse  the  finest  trained  and  highly 
skilled  work  force  in  the  world—our  de- 
fense workers.  They  are  the  stars  of 
the  American  work  force.  They  can  and 
should  play  an  important  role  in  the 
peaceful  economic  challenges  that  lay 
ahead. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  suggest 
here  that  the  woi-k  of  this  Defense  Di- 
versification Task  Force  is  critical  not 
just  to  those  States  in  which  there  are 
many  defense  workers,  it  is  really  crit- 
ical to  the  reinvigoration  of  our  entire 
manufacturing  technological  and  in- 
dustrial base. 

Mr.  President,  coming  from  Con- 
necticut, of  course.  I  know  of  the  need 
to  assist  the  transition  for  these  work- 
ers and  companies. 

Throughout  the  cold  war.  as  it  was  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  other  con- 
flicts involving  our  Nation.  Connecti- 
cut has  been  an  arsenal  of  democracy. 
Thousands  of  my  constituents  in  Con- 
necticut have  been  working  round-the- 
clock  shifts  to  produce  the  jet  engines. 


the  tanks,  the  helicopters,  yes  and  the 
submarines  that  won  the  cold  war.  All 
the  best  in  the  world. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  is  the  time  for 
Government,  business,  communitie.s  of 
workers  to  pull  together  in  order  to 
provide  an  oi'derly.  thoughtful  and  fair 
transition  to  the  economic  challenges 
that  lie  ahead.  And  that  is  where  the 
recommendations  of  Senator  Phyue^'s 
task  force  come  in  so  directly  and  &o 
constructively. 

The  task  force  report  makes  rec- 
ommendations which  will  retain  the 
best  of  our  defense  industrial  base,  re- 
train workers  for  nondefense  jobs,  help 
communities  to  adjust  to  defense  cuts 
and  base  closures,  and  promote  indus- 
trial diversification  for  global  commer- 
cial marketplace  competition.  The  re- 
port also  sets  the  stage  for  a  new,  more 
relevant  defense  policy  which  recog- 
nizes the  importance  and  necessity  of 
dual-use  products  and  technologies— 
those  that  can  be  used  for  defense  and 
also  have  commercial  applications. 

Also  very  important,  this  report  rec- 
ognizes that  absent  economic  growth 
and  job  creation,  diversification  is 
meaningless.  Workers,  defen.se  work- 
ers, cannot  be  retrained  for  jobs  that 
do  not  exist.  And  communities  cannot 
hold  out  hope  for  businesses  that  will 
never  come.  This  report  wisely  focuses 
on  making  investments  today,  particu- 
larly in  technology,  manufacturing  and 
human  capital,  which  will  pay  divi- 
dends in  the  future. 

It  is  clear  America  will  face  a  num- 
ber of  significant  challenges  as  we 
move  into  the  post-cold-war  era.  an 
array  of  domestic  demands  that  require 
our  time  and  attention.  Those,  in  com- 
bination with  the  crumbling  of  global 
communism,  say  to  us  that  our  defense 
budget  can  and  must  be  reduced. 

We  can  do  this  in  one  of  two  ways. 
We  can  either  cut  programs,  troops, 
and  contracts  without  regard  for  the 
consequences  of  our  actions,  or  we  can 
protect  our  investment  in  our  security, 
in  our  work  force,  and  in  our  industrial 
base,  and  pi-ovide  for  an  orderly,  les.'^ 
painful  transition  to  the,  hopefully, 
more  peaceful  world  that  lies  ahead. 

I  believe  the  work  Senator  Pryor 
and  his  task  force  have  done  lead  us 
down  the  road  of  that  latter  and  wiser 
course. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fowler ).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Miv  I'lesident.  is  leader 
time  reserved'!' 

The  PRESIDINC.  OFFICKR    It  is. 


PENDING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  lust 
wanted  to  make  note  of  a  touple  of 
measures  that  are  pending  m  Cons^ress 
that  I  hope  we  can  resolve  fairly  .'^oon. 
One  IS  the  supplemental  appropriationj^ 
bill,  which  includes  money  for  summer 
jobs  and  aid  to  urban  areas.  It  looks  as 
though  that  bill  has  been  so  politicized 
that  it  is  going  to  be  vetoed  and  the 
veto  sustained.  But  in  any  event  we 
ought  to  get  it  over  here  and  get  it 
over  with  and  gel  it  done. 

It  has  been,  since  the  time  we  had 
the  problem  in  Los  Angeles— it  has 
been  over  30  days.  It  would  seem  to  me 
one  way  to  resolve  the  problem  would 
be  to  gel  the  supplemental  pas.sed.  get 
the  veto,  get  the  veto  sustained  and 
then  maybe  before  everybody  forgets 
about  what  happened,  we  can  get  aid  to 
the  cities,  not  only  Los  Angeles  hut 
other  cities,  and  also  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  summer  jobs. 

Second,  it  is  quite  clear  now  the 
House  last  night  passed  an  unemploy- 
ment compensation  extension  bill,  but 
there  are  more  than  enough  votes  to 
sustain  a  veto.  So  this  is  another  polit- 
ical exercise.  I  hope  we  can  maybe  just 
take  up  the  House  bill,  pass  it.  let  the 
President  veto  it,  sustain  the  veto,  and 
then  sit  down  and  try  to  work  out  a 
package  which  I  think  should  include  a 
number  of  things. 

In  addition  to  unemployment  exten- 
sion benefits  which  we  believe  can  be 
done  if  we  do  not  load  it  up  with  $3  or 
$4  billion  of  so-called  reforms  that  are 
not  necessary  at  this  time,  that  we  can 
include  in  that  package  repeal  of  lux- 
ury taxes  on  everything— on  auto- 
mobiles, on  airplanes,  on  jewelry,  furs. 
It  was  a  bad  idea  to  start  with.  It  ha.^ 
put  a  lot  of  people  out  of  work.  It  was 
aimed  at  the  rich  and  hit  the  poor— hit 
the  poor  working  men  and  poor  work- 
ing women. 

Second,  the  enterprise  zones.  Instead 
of  trying  to  spend  billions  and  billions 
more  for  unemployment,  why  not  try 
to  create  some  jobs?  There  is  a  S2.3  bil- 
lion package  which  we  can  pay  for  and 
will  pay  for.  enterprise  zones  which,  in 
m.y  view,  would  create  some  oppor- 
tunity instead  of  just  extending  unem- 
ployment benefits.  People  want  a  job. 
They  do  not  want  a  benefit  check,  they 
want  a  job.  We  should  also  at  the  same 
time  take  care  of  the  so-called  extend- 
ers which  targeted  jobs  credit,  income 
housing.  R&D.  There  are  a  number  of 
these  so-called  extenders  that  will  ex- 
pire and  should  be  dealt  with  by  the 
end  of  this  month.  You  can  extend 
some  up  to  12  months,  others  up  to  6 
months.  Again,  that  can  be  part  of  an 
unemployment  extension  package. 

Also,  it  seems  to  me.  there  is  another 
expiring  provision  where  self-employed 
people  can  deduct  up  to  25  percent  of 
their  health  care  costs.  It  ought  to  be 
100  percent.  There  is  no  reason  they 
can  only  deduct  25  percent.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  raise  that  to  50  percent  right 


now  and  pay  for  it  if  we  can  get  co- 
operation from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  m  reducing  some  of  the  burgeon- 
ing costs  of  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation bill,  up  to  $5.  $6.  $7.  S8  bil- 
lion. We  think  we  can  get  a  good  pack- 
age of  unemployment  extension  bene- 
fits for  $2.5  or  $3  billion. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  to  re- 
peal luxury  taxes,  include  enterprise 
zones,  do  something  on  the  self-em- 
ployment deduction  for  health  care 
costs,  take  care  of  the  extenders  and 
then  the  unemployment  extension,  we 
can  put  together  a  package  and  pay  for 
It.  I  think  It  would  have  strong  biparti- 
san support.  There  may  be  one  or  two 
other  matters  that  I  have  not  focused 
on.  but  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  get 
it  done  certainly  before  the  end  of  the 
month. 

I  want  to  pledge  to  my  colleague. 
Senator  Bentsen.  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  the  majority 
leader  and  others  that  if  they  are  will- 
ing to  sit  down  and  work  it  out  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis,  we  are  prepared  to  do 
that.  If  not.  let  us  just  continue  the  po- 
litical game.  Let  the  Democrats  pass 
the  bill,  any  bill  they  want,  get  it  out 
of  here,  get  it  downtown,  the  President 
will  veto  it.  we  will  sustain  the  veto, 
and  then  we  will  sit  down.  But  all  that 
takes  time.  If  we  want  to  take  2  or  3 
weeks  on  partisan  posturing,  then  that 
is  up  to  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
and  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  President  pro 
tempore  has  1  hour. 

.Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
other  Senators  will  not  come  to  the 
floor  expecting  to  speak  at  12:20.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  an 
additional  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


BALANCED  BUDGET  A.MENDMENT 
TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  within  the 
next  few  days,  the  Senate  will  debate 
Senate  .Joint  Resolution  18.  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  balance  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  The  chief  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  is  our  friend  and  colleague. 
Senator  P.M'L  SiMON. 

I  have  listened  this  morning  with 
great  interest  to  the  comments  of  Sen- 
ator Simon  and  other  Senators.  Sen- 
ator Simon  is  right  when  he  says  that 
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these  continued  hi|?h  deficits  are  erod- 
ing and  will  eventually  snuff  out  our 
ability  to  invest  in  our  own  industries, 
build  up  our  manufacturinK  base,  and 
save  American  jobs. 

But  even  if  we  pass  this  constitu- 
tional amendment.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  still  need  implementing  legislation 
to  execute  a  plan  to  get  the  deficits 
down. 

We  will  have  to  negotiate  the  details 
and  fill  in  the  blanks  in  order  to  make 
any  constitutional  amendment  worth 
the  paper  that  it  is  written  on.  There  is 
no  guarantee  that  that  plan,  which  will 
have  to  be  a  byproduct  of  negotiations 
with  the  White  House,  will  endorse  in- 
vestments in  this  Nation.  I  have  been 
fighting  that  fight  for  years.  I  fought 
that  fight  at  the  budget  summit  in 
1990.  I  can  tell  Senators  that  trying  to 
get  this  White  House  to  endorse  invest- 
ments in  America  is  like  trying  to  get 
blood  out  of  a  turnip. 

On  the  issue  of  investing  in  America 
and  in  American  industry— even  if  this 
constitutional  amendment  is  adopted 
by  the  Senate  and  comes  back  from  the 
conference  between  the  two  Houses, 
the  conference  reports  are  adopted  in 
both  Houses,  the  proposal  is  sent  to  the 
States,  and  the  States  ratify  the 
amendment  b.v  the  required  three- 
fourths  majority— we  will  still  need  a 
plan  that  endorses  that  principle 

We  will  still  need  a  President  who 
understands  the  relationship  between 
these  long-term  investments  and  our 
national  productivity.  Without  a  con- 
sensus on  the  need  to  make  these  in- 
vestments. I  do  not  see  us  making 
them,  deficit  or  no  deficit.  And  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted  and  the  Presi- 
dent claims  he  has  the  authority  to  use 
the  line-item  veto  and  the  authority  to 
impound  funds.  I  see  the  very  programs 
that  invest  in  our  infrastructure  and  in 
our  people  as  the  first  on  the  chopping; 
block. 

Mr.  President,  the  matter  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  balance  the 
budget  is  a  Question  that  has  been  be- 
fore the  body  in  earlier  years.  In  1982.  I 
voted  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  balance  the  budget;  in  1986.  I  voted 
against  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  budget. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  Simon  amend- 
ment. The  momentum  that  has  re- 
cently developed  for  such  an  amend- 
ment is  such  that  it  has  lately  become 
the  conventional  wisdom,  fostered  in 
the  news  media  and  elsewhere,  that  it 
will  be  only  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks 
until  Congress  adopts  a  balanced  budg- 
et amendment.  It  has  become  virtually 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  proposal 
of  such  an  amendment  to  the  States 
and  their  ratification  thereof  is  an 
open  and  shut  case. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  have  to  say 
that  at  this  time  this  vote  in  both  bod- 
ies is  too  close  to  call.  But  I  continue 
to  have  faith  in  the  Congress,  faith  in 
both  bodies,  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives and  the  Senate,  that  there  is  the 
courage  to  resist  the  easy  course  and 
the  courage  to  do  the  right  thing  for 
the  country. 

The  two  most  recent  occupants  of  the 
White  House.  President  Reagan  and 
President  Bush,  have  preached  the  doc- 
trine of  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  so  incessantly  that 
the  American  people  have  overwhelm- 
ingly succumbed  to  the  siren  call  and 
have  come  to  believe  that  such  an 
amendment  will,  indeed,  cure  all  of  our 
deficit  woes,  and  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives in  both  Houses  have  be- 
come so  enamored  with  the  idea  and 
with  the  polls,  that  we  may.  in  fact,  be 
in  real  danger  of  witnessing  the  adop- 
tion by  Congress  of  such  an  amend- 
ment. 

I  view  the  forthcoming  vote  in  the 
Senate  on  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment as  the  most  far-reaching  of  any 
vote  that  I  have  cast  in  my  career  I 
have  been  on  this  Hill  since  January 
1953.  I  was  in  the  other  body  6  yeai-s 
and  I  am  in  my  3-lth  year  here  in  the 
Senate,  so  I  have  been  on  this  Hill  40 
years.  I  am  in  my  40th  year. 

Having  cast  more  votes  in  the  Senate 
than  has  any  other  Senator  in  the  204- 
year  history  of  the  Senate.  I  indeed 
view  this  vote  with  profound  gravity. 

Such  an  amendment  has  a  bewitching 
attraction.  It  is  so  simplistic  in  its  ap- 
peal. There  is  no  pain,  no  sacrifice 
spelled  out  in  the  amendment.  It  does 
not  cut  one  penny  from  any  program  of 
interest  to  any  special  interest  group, 
nor  does  it  raise  one  thin  dime  in  taxes 
or  other  revenues.  So  politically,  it 
sounds  like  a  great  idea.  We  can  all  go 
home  and  tell  our  pn'ople  that  we  have 
finally  solved  the  problem:  we  have 
voted  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  balance  the  budget.  We  can  then 
relax  and  enjoy  the  political  rewards  of 
having  done  something  which,  for  the 
time  being,  should  please  most  people 
and  displease  only  a  few.  It  is  almost  a 
cinch  £is  a  political  plus  for  the  near 
term.  Perhaps,  for  those  who  sincerely 
believe  that  such  an  amendment  is  the 
solution  to  our  budget  problems,  their 
conscience  would  be  clear.  As  for  Presi- 
dents Reagan  and  Bush,  by  the  time 
the  amendment  kicks  in.  they  will  not 
be  around  to  reap  the  whirlwind  from 
the  seeds  they  have  sown,  nor  will 
some  of  the  current  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

Some  Senators  say  nothing  else  has 
worked,  so.  why  don't  we  just  go  ahead 
and  try  amending  the  Constitution.  We 
heard  that  said  on  this  floor  this  morn- 
ing. It  will  force  us.  as  President  and  as 
Senators  and  Representatives,  to  face 
up  to  the  problem  and  do  something. 
Our  backs  will  then  be  against  the 
wall,  they  say.  and  whereas,  here- 
tofore, we  have  lacked  the  spine  to  cut 
programs  and  raise  revenues,  the  Con- 
stitution will  then  say.  "You  have  got 
to  do  it.  Do  it.  "  So  will  the  people,  and 
it  will  then  be  easier  politically  to  cast 


the  tough  votes  because  we  can  all  say 
that  the  Constitution  forced  us  to  cut 
programs  and  raise  taxes.  So  goes  the 
scenario. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  we  had 
better  stop  and  think  more  than  just 
twice  before  we  go  down  that  road. 
First  of  all.  we  are  talking  about 
amending  the  basic  organic  law.  which 
is  the  foundation  upon  which  our  Gov- 
ernment rests.  We  are  not  just  passing 
another  statute,  a  statute  which  can  be 
amended  or  repealed  by  the  same  Con- 
gress or  even  in  the  same  year  in  which 
the  statute  was  enacted.  The  Constitu- 
tion cannot  be  amended  with  such  ease, 
nor  can  an  amendment,  once  enshrined 
in  the  Constitution,  be  repealed  over- 
night. Once  it  is  welded  into  the  Con- 
stitution, it  will  be  there  for  a  while, 
during  which  time  great  damage  will 
have  been  done.  Congress  can  pa.ss  a 
statute  and  place  it  on  the  Presidents 
desk  within  a  few  days,  if  there  is  an 
urgency  to  do  so.  The  same  statute 
can.  likewise,  then  be  repealed  within  a 
few  days  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President.  But  when  we  tamper  with 
the  Constitution,  we  are  talking  in 
terms  of  .years,  not  days.  Mistakes  are 
not  easily  erased,  nor  unfortunate  re- 
sults so  quickly  and  completely  eradi- 
cated. 

■  We  must  never  forget  that  it  is  a 
Constitution  we  are  expounding,  "  said 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  in 
McCuUoch  versus  Maryland.  My  own 
modest  footnote  would  be:  Let  us  not 
forget  that  it  is  a  Constitution  we  are 
amending. 

Like  the  line-item  veto,  which  has 
been  so  fervently  sought  by  both  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  President  Bush,  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  balance 
the  budget  is  just  another  quick  fix.  If 
I  may  paraphrase  Abraham  Lincoln: 
We  do  not  need  to  fool  all  of  the  people 
all  the  time;  we  only  need  to  fool  most 
of  the  people  for  now  and  get  by  the 
next  two  or  three  elections.  By  the 
time  the  people  really  learn  that  they 
have  been  conned,  it  will  to  too  late. 
Someone  else  will  then  be  in  office,  and 
they  will  get  the  blame. 

As  I  have  indicated,  there  aie  some 
Members  of  the  legislative  branch  who 
sincerely  and  conscientiously  believe 
that  a  balanced  budget  amendment  is 
the  elixii'  to  our  budget  ills.  But  our 
children  will  not  think  so.  Our  children 
and  grandchildren,  who  are  not  here  to 
vote  on  this  amendment,  will  not  rise 
up  and  call  us  ""blessed."  As  for  those 
of  us  who.  in  our  hearts,  have  serious 
doubts  about  this  approach,  or  those  of 
us  who  believe  in  our  own  hearts  and 
minds  that  this  amendment  will  not 
work  and  that  it  will  do  serious  dam- 
age to  our  constitutional  system  of 
government,  damage  the  Constitution 
itself,  and  damage  this  institution,  we 
will  have  knowingly  perpetrated  a  hoax 
on  the  people.  Our  children  and  grand- 
children will  see  us  for  what  we  are: 
emperors  without  "clothes." 


The  truth  of  the  matter  is— and  the 
President  and  all  Senators  know  it— we 
do  not  need  an  amendment  tn  the  Con- 
stitution in  order  to  balance  the  budg- 
et. The  President  and  the  Congress 
presently  have  the  power  to  do  this;  we 
only  lack  the  political  courage  to  bite 
the  bullet.  Why  don't  we  just  do  if.'  We 
can.  Why  don't  we  tell  the  American 
people  the  truth?  We  ought  to.  The 
American  people  have  little  faith  in 
their  Government  these  days— perhaps 
less  than  ever  before.  The  main  reason 
is,  we  politicians,  from  the  President 
on  down,  dont  want  to  tell  the  people 
the  truth.  Why?  For  the  same  reason 
that  we  fear  to  go  to  the  dentist— it 
will  hurt.  We  do  not  want  to  take  any 
actions  that  may  cause  us  to  lose  some 
votes.  We  tell  the  people  only  what 
they  want  to  hear.  But  I  believe  that 
the  American  people,  once  they  are  in- 
formed, can  see  through  all  of  this. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  we  will 
debate  this  long  enough  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  indeed  be  informed. 
The  American  people  know  when  they 
are  being  lied  to. 

It  might  surprise  the  President  and 
the  Members  of  this  body  if  we  would 
just  tell  the  people  the  truth  and  take 
the  actions  that  are  needed  now  to 
bring  our  budget  deficits  under  control. 

Mr.  President,  the  days  of  quack 
medicines  and  vaudeville  are  really  not 
yet  in  the  past.  Voodoo  economics. 
voodoo  constitutionalism,  and  voodoo 
journalism  are  the  order  of  the  day. 
But  there  is  a  judgment  day  coming.  It 
may  not  get  here  for  a  little  while,  but 
we  are  leaving  a  sad  legacy  for  our 
children  and  grandchildren  and  the  fu- 
ture of  this  Nation. 

During  the  Reagan  years,  the  people 
heard  the  Presidents  "'feel  good'"  mes- 
sages. ""What  of  today.  Mr.  President." 
we  asked.  ""Oh!  Today,  everything  is 
just  fine.  It  is  good  morning  in  Amer- 
ica. Feel  good,  there  really  is  a  free 
lunch,"  was  the  dally  handout  from  the 
Oval  Office.  ""Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent." said  we  the  people  with  grateful 
hearts,  and  we  went  on  merrily,  using 
the  nation's  credit  card,  mortgagme 
our  children's  future,  and  living  for 
today  at  the  expense  of  tomorrow. 
That  same  ""feel  good"  message  is  still 
coming  out  of  the  Oval  Office.  The  only 
thing  needed  now,  in  order  to  waft  us 
happily  into  an  Alice-in-Wonderland 
world,  is  to  adopt  a  balanced  budget 
amendment. 

The  President  called  a  news  con- 
ference one  evening  last  week.  iin(i  he 
mentioned  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  balance  the  budget  around  20 
times — by  my  count  23.  It  has  become 
an  article  of  faith  for  the  White  House 
in  the  Reagan  and  Bu.sh  administia- 
tions.  Not  since  Caligula,  the  Roman 
emperor  who  reigned  between  37  and  41 
.\,D..  decreed  that  his  favorite  chai-iot- 
stud  horse.  Incitatus.  should  be  given  a 
stable  of  marble,  a  manger  of  ivory, 
and  be  made  a  consul,  has  such  def- 


erence and  misplaced  affection  been  so 
misdirected,  as  we  now  see  in  the  fa- 
natic worship  being  lavished  on  the 
constitutional  amendment  to  Vialance 
the  budget. 

I  see  the  President  almost  every  da.v 
on  television  on  the  evening  news  ex- 
pounding the  virtues  of  this  balanced 
budget  amendment.  Mr.  President,  to 
me  it  is  an  indication  that  this  White 
House  is  utterly  devoid  of  ideas  when  it 
has  to  play  back  this  old  siren  song 
about  a  balanced  budget. 

What  a  pity!  Harry  Truman  used  to 
say.  ""The  buck  stops  here."  The  cur- 
rent atiministration  passes  the  buck, 
exhorts  Congress  to  pass  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  balance  the  budg- 
et, and  says.  ""We  will  grow  our  way 
out  of  the  deficits  "  Reagan  said  the 
same  old  thing  over  and  over,  but  we 
did  not  grow  our  way  out;  we  only  dug 
ourselves  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
budget  deficit  hole. 

The  President  says,  the  States  have 
it:  it  works  for  them:  let  us  have  it  for 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  heard  Senators  on  this  floor  just 
this  morning  say  the  States  balance 
their  budgets:  why  don't  we?  The  fact 
is.  the  States  really  don't  balance  their 
budgets.  The  fact  is.  the  States  do  not 
themselves  balance  theii'  budgets.  They 
have  the  Federal  Government's  help. 

You  will  hear  former  Governors  in 
this  body  who  will  claim  that.  ""Well. 
when  I  was  Governor,  we  balanced  our 
budget.  We  either  had  a  constitutional 
or  a  statutory  requirement  that  we 
balance  our  budget,  and  we  balanced 
our  budgets.  Why  can't  the  Federal 
Government  balance  its  budget?  What 
we  need  is  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  make  it  a  balanced  budget." 

I  saw  just  yesterday— I  believe  it  wa.'^ 
on  television — the  President  with  a 
group  of  State  legislators  down  at  the 
White  House.  He  is  trying  to  marshal 
their  support  Well.  I  am  a  former 
State  legislator.  I  was  in  the  House  and 
Senate  of  the  West  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture. I  know  a  little  bit  about  the  so- 
called  balancing  of  State  budgets. 

The  Federal  Government,  with  the 
billions  of  Federal  dollars  that  flow  to 
the  States,  help  the  States  in  their  at- 
tempts to  balance  their  budgets. 

They  may  brag  that  ""we  balance  our 
budgets.'"  Governors  may  brag,  "We 
balance  our  budgets."  State  legislators 
may  boast  ""We  balance  our  budgets." 
Mr.  President,  just  let  this  constitu- 
tional amendment  be  adopted,  then 
those  States,  those  Governors,  those 
State  legislators,  will  miss  the  flow  of 
Federal  dollars  that  comes  from  Wash- 
ington directly  to  their  State  cap- 
itols — dollars  that  presently  help  them 
in  their  attempts  to  balance  their 
budgets. 

Cut  off  the  stream  of  Federal  dollars. 
Mr.  President,  and  the  States  will  be  in 
a  quandary.  That  flow  of  f>deral  dol- 
lars will  be  cut  off  if  this  constitu- 
tional amendment   is  adopted  and  the 


States  will  be  required  to  pick  up  on 
the  programs  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  presently  funding,  because,  if 
this  constitutional  amendment  is 
adopted,  and  if  it  is  enforced,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  not  be  able  to 
fund  them.  The  State  Governors  and 
the  State  legislators  had  better  think 
long  and  hard  before  they  continue  to 
advocate  the  passage  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  to  balance  the  budget. 
Then,  where  will  they  go  to  get  the  dol- 
lars, the  federal  dollars  that  presently 
help  them  in  their  attempts  to  balance 
the  budget'' 

Will  any  former  Governor  stand  on 
this  floor  and  say  that  is  not  the  case. 
•when  1  was  Governor,  we  did  not  get 
any  Federal  dollars.  '  Of  course,  they 
got  Federal  dollars.  Is  there  any  former 
Governor  or  legislator  who  is  willing  to 
stand  up  on  this  floor  and  say  that 
those  Federal  dollars  did  not  help  us  to 
balance  our  budget?  Of  course,  they 
helped,  and  they  help  today. 

Additionally,  the  States — at  lease 
most  of  them — operate  on  two  budgets: 
A  capital  budget  and  an  operating 
budget.  The  States  are.  all  but  one.  ei- 
ther constitutionally  or  statutorily  re- 
quired to  balance  their  budgets,  or  at 
least  balance  their  estimates.  There  is 
no  unanimity  in  the  wording  of  the 
various  State  constitutions  and  stat- 
utes that  restrain  the  State  budgets. 

Nevertheless,  while  they  attempt  to 
balance  their  general  operating  budg- 
ets, some  of  them  do  not  balance  their 
operating  budgets  every  fiscal  year. 

The  States  are  in  debt.  Let  any  Sen- 
ator stand  on  this  floor,  or  let  the 
President  tell  the  .American  people 
that  the  States  are  not  in  debt  because 
they  have  constitutional  amendments, 
or  statutory  requirements  that  they 
must  balance  their  budgets.  Let  any 
.Senator,  any  State,  challenge  this 
statem.ent.  Let  any  Senator,  any- 
former  Governor  stand  on  this  floor 
and  tell  the  American  people  that  the 
.States,  because  of  their  constitutional 
amendments  requiring  a  balanced 
budget,  are  not  in  debt. 

The  States  are  in  debt.  They  incur 
bonded  indebtedne.ss.  They  borrow 
money.  They  borrow  money  for  high- 
ways, bridges,  canals,  railroads,  unem- 
ployment relief,  soldiere'  bonuses,  pris- 
ons, hospitals,  educational  institu- 
tions, rural  credit  systems,  loan  funds, 
and  so  on,  with  bonds  that  mature  in 
10.  20.  or  even  as  long  as  50  years.  The 
States  have  capital  budgets. 

Revenues  may  come  out  of  the  gen- 
eral fund  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
debts  incurred.  Some  States  report 
deficits  from  time  to  time  in  their  op- 
erating budgets.  Other  States  avoid  op- 
erating deficits  through  reliance  on 
such  gimmicks  as  borrowing  money 
from  off-budget  funds,  using  pension 
funds,  for  example,  delaying  outla.vs. 
and  accelerating  tax  collections. 

Some  States  issue  ""short-term" 
bonds;   some   .States   issue    ""intermedi- 
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ate-term"  bonds,  as  part  of  a  strategy 
to  gradually  eliminate  their  deficits. 
Others  borrow  from  pools  of  money 
outside  the  jfeneral  fund,  defer  aid  to 
loial  f^overnments.  defer  other  outlays, 
and  utilize  asset  sales. 

P^very  State  except  Vermont  has 
some  type  of  balanced  budt^et  recjuire- 
ment.  but  these  provisions  vary  widely 
in  their  strictness.  The  least  severe  re- 
quirement IS  that  the  Governor  must 
present  a  balanced  budget  for  consider- 
ation by  the  legislature.  In  some 
States,  if  an  adopted  budget  becomes 
unbalanced  in  the  course  of  a  fiscal 
year  or  biennium,  a  deficit  may  be  car- 
ried over  to  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Some  States  permit  funds,  as  I  say, 
from  short-term  borrowing  to  be  count- 
ed as  -revenues."  And  in  some  years, 
they  have  borrowed  heavily,  as  I  indi- 
cated earlier,  from  pension  funds,  or 
other  off-budget  funds,  and  have  been 
slow  in  paying  hills  in  order  to  keep 
spending  in  line  with  revenues. 

Another  gimmick  that  is  used  to  bal- 
ance the  general  fund  l)udget  is  to  shift 
programs  off  budget.  That  is  what  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  doing, 
once  this  amendment  is  welded  into 
the  Constitution.  F\ir  example,  at  the 
State  level,  the  cost  of  the  highway  pa- 
trol may  he  taken  out  of  the  general 
fund  and  placed  in  a  fund  that  receives 
revenues  dedicated  for  highways. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Slates  do  not 
make  hard  choices.  They  do  They  do 
cut  programs,  and  they  do  raise  ^axes 
In  an  effort  to  balance  budgets.  But 
again,  I  point  out.  the  States  look  to 
the  Federal  Government  in  Washington 
for  a  considerable  amount  of  money 
that  is  spent  within  their  borders,  all 
of  which  helps  them  to  maintain  pro- 
grams they  would  nut  otherwise  be 
able  to  continue  without  raising  addi- 
tional revenues. 

When  I  was  majority  leader.  I  met 
with  many  Governors  throughout  this 
country.  They  came  to  Washington  hat 
in  hand,  asking  for  additional  pro- 
grams, pleading  for  more  moneys  for 
current  programs  to  help  the  States 

Governors  also  maintain  a  balanced 
buiiget.  in  some  instances,  by  impound- 
ing funds.  Congress,  on  the  other  hand. 
ena(  ted  the  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  partly  to  curb 
Presidential  impoundment  powers,  re- 
solving a  serious  executive-legislative 
conflict  that  had  erupted  during  the 
Nixon  years.  A  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  could  reopen 
the  door  to  widespread  impoundments. 
revive  power  struggles  between  Con- 
gress and  the  President,  and  risk  shift 
ing  much  of  Congress'  power  over  the 
purse  and  control  over  budget  prior- 
ities to  the  President 

Stale  governments  have  also  found 
other  devices  to  evade  their  constitu- 
tional or  statutory  limits:  by  way  of 
"nonguaranleed  "  borrowing,  borrowing 
through  public  corporations,  commis- 
sions, and  authorities,  delegating  State 


operations  to  local  governments  and 
agencies;  and  lease-purchase  agree- 
ments. In  contrast  to  "nonguaranteed" 
borrowing,  guaranteed  borrowing  de- 
scribes the  "full  faith"  constitutional 
guarantees  made  to  lenders  that  their 
State  bonds  and  securities  will  be  re- 
paid through  the  State's  general  fund 
revenues;  This  is  considered  legally  dif- 
ferent from  off-budget,  nonguaranteed 
borrowing.  In  order  to  persuade  the 
credit  markets  to  accept  these  off- 
budget  securities.  States  are  often 
forced  to  pay  higher  interest  on  these 
bonds.  Therefore.  off-budget  non- 
guaranteed  debt  is  more  costly  in  the 
long  run  to  the  State  governments  and 
more  costly  in  the  long  run.  con- 
sequently, to  the  taxpayers,  than  is  on- 
budget  guaranteed  debt.  By  1963.  over 
half  of  all  State  borrowing  was  made 
through  off-budget  nonguaranteed  debt 
instruments. 

Hence,  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
at  the  Federal  level  would,  unfortu- 
nately, not  be  likely  to  balance  the 
budget.  In  fact,  when  the  economy  is  in 
recession,  or  close  to  one,  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  could,  and  probably 
would,  make  the  severity  of  the  eco- 
nomic weakness  even  greater.  Reces- 
sions are  nearly  always  unforeseen,  and 
they  are  generally  not  recognized  until 
several  months  after  they  have  begun 
The  constitutional  requirement  that 
outlays  and  receipts  be  kept  in  balance 
would  likely  exacerbate  the  economic 
woes  of  a  recession  and  push  the  coun- 
try into  a  depression  by  requiring  that 
taxes  be  increased  and  programs  be 
cut.  precisely  at  a  time  when  just  the 
opposite  should  occur.  Instead  of  bring- 
ing down  the  deficit,  such  an  amend- 
ment could,  in  such  times,  cause  great- 
er deficits. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  have  more  to 
say  about  this,  about  these  words  out- 
lays" and  "receipts"  on  another  occa- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  nobody  really  knows 
what  will  definitely  happen  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted  by  the  House 
and  Senate  and  ratified  by  the  people. 
Basically,  and  in  a  broad  sense,  there 
are  two  main  concerns  that  I  have  with 
this  balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  I  want  to  see  a  balanced 
budget  I  want  to  see  it  as  fervently  as 
does  any  other  Member  of  this  body.  I 
want  to  see  a  balanced  budget  as  fer- 
vently as  does  the  President  of  the 
United  States  And  I  share  the  con- 
cerns of  those  who  look  with  great 
foreboding  to  the  future  of  our  country 
as  long  as  we  continue  to  run  up  these 
triple-digit  billion  dollar  deficits 

Mr  President,  my  disagreement  with 
those  who  support  this  amendment  is 
not  that  we  do  not  need  to  take  action 
to  bring  the  budget  deficit  under  con- 
trol. We  do  I  disagree  on  the  approach 
that  IS  being  advocated  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  is  the  way  to  go.  and  I  think 
we  will  rue  the  day  if  the  House  adopts 
a    constitutional    amendment,    if    the 


Senate  adopts  a  constitutional  amend 
ment.  if  the  two  joint  resolutions  go  to 
conference  and  differences  are  resolved, 
and  the  conference  reports  come  back 
to  these  two  bodies,  at  which  time  both 
bodies  get  a  second  bite  at  the  apple. 
and  then  if  the  States  ratify  the 
amendment  Every  Senator  who  casts  a 
vote  for  this  amendment,  mark  my 
word,  will  rue  the  day.  That  is  my 
judgment  Other  may  not  share  my 
judgment,  of  course. 

In  the  main.  I  shall  state  two  con- 
cerns that  I  have  with  this  amendment. 
One,  if  the  amendment  is  not  en- 
forced—and I  will  deal  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  on  another 
day  -if  the  amendment  is  not  enforced, 
serious  damage  will  be  done  to  the  Con- 
stitution, and.  two.  on  the  other  hand, 
if  this  amendment  is  enforced,  it  will 
destroy  our  constitutional  system  of 
checks  and  balances  and  separation  of 
powers  that  we  have  had  now  for  over 
200  years. 

The  Simon  amendment  does  not  con- 
tain an  explicit  enforcement  mecha- 
nism. It  does  not  say  who  will  enforce 
It  or  how  it  will  be  enforced.  It  does 
not  sa.v  who;  it  does  not  say  how. 

If  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  budget  is  riveted  into  the 
Constitution  and  budget  deficits  still 
continue  to  go  up.  the  faith  of  the 
American  people  in  their  Federal  Con- 
stitution will  be  seriously  undermined 
If  they  see  its  balanced  budget  provi- 
sions being  avoided,  it  will  only  be  a 
matter  of  time  until  other  constitu- 
tional articles  and  constitutional 
amendments  will  also  be  violated  If 
this  provision  can  be  avoided  and  vio- 
lated with  impunity,  why  not  extend 
the  violations  to  the  first  amendment 
or  to  the  fourth  amendment  or  to  the 
fifth  amendment  or  to  the  eighth 
amendment,  or  to  others? 

Think  about  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  to  enforce  the 
balanced  budget  amendment.  the 
courts  are  invited  into  the  budget  proc- 
ess and  the  President  is  given  impound- 
ment and  line-item  veto  powers,  then 
what  we  shall  see  will  be  a  massive 
transfer  of  power  from  the  legislative 
branch  to  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches  I  heard  a  Senator  this  morn- 
ing say.  "This  does  not  bother  me  We 
go  into  the  courts  all  the  time   " 

Mr.  President,  let  us  think,  let  us 
think  before  we  speak  so  carelessly,  so 
thoughtlessly. 

The  legislative  branch  is  the  'peo- 
ple's branch  "  The  very  first  sentence 
in  the  very  first  section  in  the  very 
first  article  of  the  Constitution  lays  it 
out  — the  people's  branch  Their  elected 
representatives  have  the  legislative 
powers  and  power  over  the  purse.  This 
amendment  would  shift  the  control  of 
the  purse  away  from  the  people 
through  their  elected  representatives 
in  the  legislative  branch,  and  shift  it  to 
the  executive  and  judicial  branches, 
and,  to  that  extent,  our  representative 
democracy  would  be  diminished. 
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Mr.  President,  I  shall  set  forth  the 
history  in  due  time,  as  I  did  during  the 
debate  on  the  line-item  veto,  the  his- 
tory of  how  many  of  the  provisions  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  got  there,  where 
they  originated,  and.  going  hack  800 
years,  the  struggle  by  Englishmen,  who 
shed  their  blood  for  many  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  we  find  today  in  our  own 
Constitution. 

The  Framers  were  well  aware  of  the 
struggle  by  Englishmen  to  wrest  the 
control  over  the  purse  from  monarchs 
and  vest  it  in  the  hands  of  commoneis. 
And  so  when  we  tamper  with  this  Con- 
stitution. Mr.  President,  we  are  tam- 
pering with  an  instrument  that  has  a 
history  of  1.000  years,  not  just  200 
years.  The  sentences,  the  phrases,  the 
clauses  in  that  Constitution  have  their 
roots  not  in  200  years  of  history,  but  in 
1.000  years  of  Anglo-American  history, 
jurisprudence,  and  constitutional  law. 

And  yet.  someone  would 

thoughtlessly,  nonchalantly  say,  'That 
doesn't  bother  me.  We  go  into  the 
courts  every  day."  Mr.  President,  we 
have  not  been  going  into  the  courts  on 
this  issue. 

The  constitutional  system  of  checks 
and  balances  and  separation  of  powers, 
that  the  Framers  created  and  that  had 
their  roots  in  centuries  of  English  his- 
tory, would  become  a  thing  oi  the  past. 
We  will  proceed  at  great  risk  -great 
risk— if  we  adopt  such  an  amendment. 
Either  of  these  possible  outcomes — ei- 
ther of  them— one.  if  it  is  not  enforced; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  enforced,  ei- 
ther of  these  possible  outcomes  from 
this  amendment  would  entail  pro- 
foundly serious  consequences  to  the 
Nation. 

Now.  let  us  look  more  closely  at  each 
of  these  two  possible,  or  even  likely, 
outcomes  to  the  adoption  of  this  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

First.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18.  the 
Simon  proposal,  on  the  surface,  ap- 
pears benign  enough— like  the  surface 
of  the  Potomac  which  appears  to  be 
tranquil  and  safe,  into  which  one  may 
venture  with  confidence,  smooth  on  the 
surface,  while  underneath,  the  currents 
flow  swiftly  and  dangerously  and  they 
will  devastate  those  who  might 
thoughtlessly  wade  into  that  tranquil 
stream. 

So  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18  ap- 
pears to  be  a  toothless  approach,  a 
mere  exhortation  or  expression  of  pious 
hope,  with  no  enforcement  command 
behind  it.  It  says.  "Total  outlays  of  the 
United  States  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
not  exceed  total  receipts  to  the  United 
States  for  that  year  unless  Congress 
approves  a  specific  excess  of  outlays 
over  receipts  by  three-fifths  of  the 
whole  number  of  each  House  on  a  roll- 
call  vote."  I  will  have  more  to  say 
about  that  language  on  another  day. 
Mr.  President,  simply  saying  that 
"total  outlays  shall  not  exceed  total 
receipts"  does  not.  in  itself,  make  it 


happen.  One  might  just  as  easily  say. 
■'There  shall  be  a  pristinely 
pollutionless  environment  by  the  year 
2010."  "There  shall  be."  Without  provi- 
sions of  enforcement.  the  mere 
hortative  language  only  creates  expec- 
tations which  are  bound  to  fail  of  ac- 
complishment. One  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments says.  "Thou  shalt  not 
kill."  Yet,  we  go  on  killing.  In  the 
book  of  Leviticus,  we  are  told.  "Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
Yet.  we  go  on  loving  ourselves  without 
even  knowing  the  name  of  our  next 
door  neighbor.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
18  IS  not  self-fulfilling.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  added  to  the  Constitution,  the 
American  people  could  wake  up  one 
morning  and  find  that  nothing  has 
changed.  Then  what?  The  seductive 
simplicity  of  the  amendment  is  such 
that  it  will  probably  be  ratified  by  the 
States  within  1  year  or  2  if  Congress 
adopts  it.  but  the  disillusionment  that 
would  follow  its  failure  to  bring  about 
a  balanced  budget  would  surely  attach 
itself  to  the  Constitution. 

Oh.  it  may  not  matter  much  to  cast 
an  eradicable  blotch  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion, a  Senator  may  say.  what  is  more 
important  is  that  I  keep  my  political 
career  in  place.  The  President  has  said 
that  he  would  do  anything  it  takes  to 
get  reelected;  but  not  this  Senator.  If 
that  is  what  it  takes.  I  will  not  do  it. 
To  vote  for  this  amendment  is  the  pop- 
ular thing  to  do.  It  is  the  easy  thing  to 
do.  It  is  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
But  I  will  not  vote  for  it. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  we  will 
have  sold  a  bill  of  goods  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  they  will  end  up  with 
a  deficit  problem  potentially  worse 
than  the  one  we  now  have.  The  current 
c.ynicism  toward  Government  will 
spread  like  the  leprosy.  Where?  To  the 
Constitution! 

The  language  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 18  appears  to  be  merely  aspira- 
tional— much  like  the  preamble  to  the 
Constitution— there  appears  to  be  no 
operational  enforcement  mechanism  in 
this  amendment.  It  tells  us  what  we  al- 
I'eady  know,  namely,  that  we  do  not 
want  profligate  spending. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  constitutional 
amendment  is  not  enforced,  mark  my 
words,  the  American  people  will  be  in 
for  a  sad  awakening  when  they  find 
they  have  been  cheated  again  and  that 
this  is  just  the  same  old  promise, 
namely,  that  we  will  balance  the  budg- 
et, a  promise  made  over  and  over  again 
by  Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush,  and  on 
which  promise  they  and  Congress  have 
thus  far  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  de- 
liver. 

Mr.  President.  Senators  say.  oh.  we 
cannot — we  will  not  ever  do  this.  We 
will  not  do  it  by  ourselves.  What  we 
need  is  something  that  will  force  us  to 
do  it.  Mr.  President.  I  will  tell  you 
what  we  need.  We  need  leadership.  And 
the  kind  of  leadership  that  will  be  re- 
quired can  only  come  from  the  oval  of- 


fice of  the  White  House.  That  is  where 
it  has  to  start.  It  has  to  come  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Many  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  m 
these  two  bodies,  the  Senate  and 
House,  would  work  with  the  President, 
would  stand  by  the  President  if  he 
would  demonstrate  the  stamina  and 
the  courage,  the  will  power  and  the 
leadership  and  the  vision  to  call  us  to- 
gether and  say:  Let  us  do  iti  That  is 
what  it  will  take. 

Of  course.  Congress  is  unlikely  to  do 
this  without  the  President's  leadership. 
Why'^  Because  of  the  same  reason  that 
we  fear  going  to  the  dentist  again,  it 
will  hurt.  We  know  that  if  the  Congress 
in  its  wisdom  should  feel  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  raise  taxes  in  order  to 
bring  the  budget  deficits  under  control. 
we  know  that  the  President,  this  Presi- 
dent, would  veto  such  a  bill,  and  then 
beat  us  to  death  with  a  club  because 
Congress  showed  the  gumption  and  the 
foresight  and  the  courage  to  take  a 
tough  step.  So  Congress  is  not  likely  to 
do  it.  unless  the  President  goes  along. 

Congress  does  not  want  that  kind  of 
assault  and  battery  that  we  know  will 
surely  come  if  the  President  is  not  on 
board  with  the  Congress  in  taking  the 
tough  step. 

So.  let  the  President  demonstrate 
leadership.  Let  him  call  the  leadership 
in  the  Congress,  in  both  parties  and  in 
both  Houses.  Let  him  say.  "We  are  in 
this  together  and  we  are  going  to  take 
difficult  political  steps  that  will  bring 
our  budget  deficits  under  control.  I  am 
not  willing  to  do  just  anything  it  takes 
to  get  reelected.  I  am  the  President. 
My  name  is  already  in  the  history 
books.  There  is  not  anything  they  can 
do  to  take  it  out.  I  am  going  to  dem- 
onstrate leadership.  I  am  not  going  to 
use  a  club  on  you.  Members  of  Congress 
if  you  do  not  use  a  club  on  me.  We  will 
just  lock  the  doors.  We  will  work  this 
thing  out.  We  will  all  go  out  of  the 
room  together,  and  we  will  all  walk  the 
plank  together." 

The  President  and  the  Congress  al- 
ready have  the  power  to  take  the  po- 
litically difficult  actions  that  will  like- 
ly be  required  to  balance  the  budget, 
but  both  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress lack  the  will  to  do  it.  Why  should 
anyone  believe  that  merely  putting  a 
"feel  good"  amendment  into  the  Con- 
stitution will  give  the  President  and 
the  Congress  any  more  spine  than  we 
already  have?  Why  not  just  have  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  says.  "The 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  occupant 
of  the  White  House  shall  have  spine"' 
Saying  it  will  not  assure  it. 

The  necessary  steps  to  get  the  job 
done  will  still  be  painful  after  the 
amendment  is  ratified,  or  even  more  so 
than  they  are  now.  because,  while  the 
amendment  is  going  through  the  ratifi- 
cation process  by  the  States,  the  deli- 
cits  will  probably  become  even  larger. 
There  will  still  be  a  tendency  to  wait, 
even    though    the    supporters    of    the 
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amendment  say  that,  once  the  proposal 
has  been  sent  by  the  Con)?ress  to  the 
people,  the  President  and  ConKress  will 
get  busy,  and  will  make  some  difficult 
political  decisions  and  put  everything 
on  a  glide  path  toward  the  balanced 
budget  landing  strip  I  do  not  believe 
that  such  a  reading  of  the  political  hor- 
oscope Is  very  realistic.  Members  who 
are  worried  about  reelection  In  2  years 
will  say.  "Let's  do  it,  but  not  in  my  2 
years.  Wait  until  later    ' 

The  amendment  promises  a  balanced 
budget  without  providing  any  instruc- 
tive steps  as  to  how  the  goal  is  to  be 
achieved.  It  will  be  di-ja  vu  all  over 
again.  Senator  A  will  suggest  that  the 
budget  outlays  for  certain  programs  be 
cut,  but  Senator  B  will  disagree  and,  in 
the  alternative,  will  propose  that  other 
programs  be  reduced.  Senator  C  will 
find  hiniself  opposed  to  the  approaches 
taken  by  both  Senators  A  and  B.  Sen- 
ator X  will  want  to  raise  receipts  by  in- 
creasing taxes  on  income,  but  Senator 
Y  will  be  opposed  to  that  approach  and 
will  suggest  that  the  taxes  be  imposed 
instead  on  gasoline,  tobacco,  alcohol. 
and  luxury  items,  while  Senator  Z  will 
prefer  an  ad  valorem  tax  or  a  national 
sales  tax.  Meanwhile.  Senators  M  and 
K  will  adamantly  object  to  any  in- 
crease in  taxes,  period.  We,  therefore, 
will  all  agree  that  something  has  to  be 
done,  but  we  will  not  be  able  to  agree 
on  exactly  what  has  to  be  done.  Thus, 
we  are  kidding  both  the  people  and  our- 
selves if  we  think  that  merely  by  at- 
taching a  "feel  good"  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  we  can.  in  the  words 
of  the  great  old  song.  "Just  pack  up 
your  troubles  in  an  old  kit  bag  and 
smile,  smile,  smile." 

Mr.  President,  what  would  we  then 
have  done  to  the  fabric  of  the  greatest 
Constitution  ever  written"'  We  would 
have  a  Government  operating  outside 
the  legitimacy  of  the  Constitution,  and 
that  great  document  will  then  be  under 
a  cloud  Once  the  fabi'ic  is  torn  and 
shaken,  then  the  structure  will  fall.  If 
we  should  continue  to  have  divided 
Government,  which.  God  forbid,  the 
President  and  the  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  avoid  responsibility,  and  go  on 
pointing  fingers  and  bashing  one  an- 
other and  prescribing  the  same  old 
snake  oil  cures. 

Now.  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  other 
possibility  which  may  be  in  store  for 
the  nation  should  the  amendment  be 
grafted  into  the  Constitution;  namely. 
that  the  amendment  would,  indeed,  be 
enforced. 

I  have  the  greatest  of  respect  for  Mr 
Simon.  I  think  that  he.  more  than  any 
other  Senator,  comes  near  to  being  like 
Hubert  Humphrey  was  as  a  Senator  I 
do  not  support  his  amendment,  but  I  do 
believe  it  would  be  enforced  if  it  should 
become  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

Suppose  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
following  the  ratification  of  the 
amendment,  the  Office  of  Management 
and   Budget  announces  that  the  total 


outlays  of  the  United  States  will  ex- 
ceed total  receipts  for  that  year,  by. 
say.  $50  billion  Suppose  further  that 
the  President  is  advised  by  the  White 
House  counsel  and  the  Director  of  0MB 
that  he  is  obligated  by  the  new  amend- 
ment to  take  whatever  action  is  nec- 
essary to  bring  the  outlays  Into  line 
with  the  receipts. 

Suppose  the  President  is  exhorted  by 
his  advisers  to  use  a  line-item  veto, 
even  though  the  Constitution  under 
which  we  have  operated  for  over  200 
years  does  not  give  him  that  authority. 
He  could  be  prevailed  upon  by  his  OMB 
Director  and  his  chief  counsel  and  oth- 
ers that  the  new  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  inherently  gives  him  the 
authority  to  take  whatever  action  Is 
needed  to  bring  the  outlays  into  bal- 
ance with  the  receipts. 

What  will  happen  then  to  the  outlays 
of  the  various  departments?  Will  de- 
fense contracts  be  broken''  Will  checks 
to  people  who  are  unemployed  be  with- 
held'' Will  Medicare  payments  be 
stopped?  Will  Medicaid  be  cut  back  or 
eliminated?  Will  Social  Security 
checks  be  put  on  hold?  Will  the  Presi- 
dent impound  moneys  that  have  been 
mandated  by  the  Congress  to  be  spent, 
even  though  he  would  be  acting  in  vio- 
lation of  the  1974  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act? 

After  all,  his  general  counsel  is  going 
to  say  to  him.  "Oh.  but.  Mr.  President, 
oh,  but  Mr.  President,  this  is  the  Con- 
stitution, this  is  the  new  constitu- 
tional amendment.  It  is  above  the  1974 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act. 
It  is  above  a  mere  statute.  We  are  now 
dealing  with  the  Constitution." 

This  sounds  like  a  sure  prescription 
for  an  imperial  Presidency. 

The  President,  any  President,  would 
feel  the  compulsion  to  obey  the  man- 
date implicit  in  the  Constitution,  as 
amended,  believing  that  it  contained 
inherent  authority  to  exercise  line- 
item  veto  and  impoundment  authority 
and  he  would  proceed  to  reduce  out- 
lays—thus, sharing  the  power  of  the 
purse  that  is  currently  vested  in  Con- 
gress by  article  I  of  the  Constitution. 
He  would  believe  himself  to  be  author- 
ized to  cut  whatever  programs,  what- 
ever projects  he  chose  to  cut  while 
leaving  untouched  those  projects  he 
supported,  such  as  the  space  station — 
the  sky  TUanic^a.nd  the  supercon- 
ducting super  collider. 

By  holding  selected  programs  and 
projects  hostage,  he  would  be  in  posi- 
tion to  suspend  a  Damocles  sword  over 
the  heads  of  every  Senator  and  Member 
of  the  House  with  respect  to  projects 
and  matters  important  to  their  States 
and  districts. 

Moreover,  he  could  use  this  leverage 
to  bring  faltering  and  wavering  legisla- 
tors into  line  on  matters  other  than 
those  affecting  the  budget.  Confirma- 
tion votes  on  future  Clarence 
Thomases  and  votes  on  future  treaties 
would    be    his    to    collect    merely    by 


threatening  to  line-item  veto  or  im- 
pound moneys  concerning  programs 
supported  by  certain  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

The  President  could  also  use  this 
power  effectively  with  respect  to  cut- 
ting capital  gains  taxes  or  achieving 
other  cherished  goals  of  his.  Then  the 
road  would  be  paved  for  the  courts  to 
get  into  the  act. 

Yes,  I  heard  a  Senator  say.  "That 
doesn't  bother  me.  We  go  into  the 
courts  all  the  time." 

Why.  of  course,  we  do.  Nobody  would 
challenge  that  statement.  We  do  go 
into  the  courts  all  the  time,  but  we  do 
not  go  into  the  courts  on  this  question. 
We  do  not  ask  the  courts  to  balance 
the  budgets.  We  do  not  ask  the  courts 
to  get  into  the  business  of  determining 
what  the  outlays  and  receipts  will  be 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

We  do  not  ask  the  courts  to  get  into 
the  business  of  raising  revenues  or  rais- 
ing taxes.  But  with  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  the  road  would  then  be 
I)aved.  I  say.  for  the  courts  to  get  into 
the  act  of  balancing  the  budget.  Bene- 
ficiaries of  programs  arbitrarily  cut 
back  by  the  President's  actions  would 
go  into  the  courts  and  demand  that  the 
cuts  be  restored.  If  the  courts  con- 
cluded that  it  was  necessary  to  impose 
a  tax  in  order  to  bring  receipts  up  to 
the  level  of  outlays,  the  taxpayers 
would  have  standing  to  apply  for  relief. 

There  are  those  who  say,  "Oh,  the 
courts,  the  courts  will  say  this  is  a  po- 
litical question.  They  will  avoid  that 
thicket." 

.Mr  President,  the  courts  have  been 
moving  more  and  more  in  the  direction 
of  that  thicket,  and  I  would  not  bet  one 
thin  dime  that  this  Supreme  Court 
would  not  move  with  alacrity  into  the 
thicket. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  voted  for  or 
against  every  sitting  Justice  on  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  I  have  voted  for  or 
against  every  Justice,  including  the 
Chief  Justice,  on  the  Supreme  Court 
today.  And  at  the  time  some  of  them 
were  placed  on  the  Court,  I  was  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  they  came 
before  that  committee,  when  it  con- 
ducted hearings  on  then-  nominations. 
Not  once,  however,  did  I  ask  any  one  of 
those  Court  nominees.  "Where  do  you 
stand  on  a  balanced  budgef  Where  do 
you  stand  on  balancing  the  outlays  and 
receipts  of  the  Federal  Government':' 
What  would  you  do  to  bring  them  into 
line"'  No.  not  one  Justice  on  this  Court 
has  been  asked  any  such  question  dur- 
ing the  confirmation  process 

So  I  think  we  had  bettei  be  careful. 
We  had  better  think  before  we  err. 

Mr  President,  if  ever  there  could  be 
a  lawyer's  paradise,  a  lawyer's  Utopia, 
the  millennium  would  be  here  with  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Montesquieu,  in  his  "Spirit  of  the 
Laws."  stated;  "of  the  three 
powers  *  *  *  "— the  executive,  the  leg- 


islative and  the  judiciary— "of  the 
three  powers  *  *  *  the  judiciary  is 
next  to  nothing."  That  was 
Montesquieu. 

He  also  said,  "There  is  no  liberty,  if 
the  power  of  judging  be  not  separated 
from  the  legislative  and  executive  pow- 
ers." 

I  have  heard  the  great  name  of  Ham- 
ilton invoked  today  on  this  floor- 
Hamilton,  who  died  at  Weehawken,  NJ, 
killed  by  Aaron  Burr,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Senators 
have  today  invoked  Hamilton's  name. 
They  have  also  invoked  Jefferson's 
name. 

Mr.  President,  Jefferson  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. He  was  not  one  of  the  ?>amers  of 
the  Constitution.  But  as  to  Hamilton, 
he  agreed  with  Montesquieu  in  the  Fed- 
eralist Paper,  No.  78,  wherein  Hamilton 
went  on  to  state: 

The  executive  not  only  dispenses  the  hon- 
ors but  holds  the  sword  of  the  community 
The  le^slaiure  not  only  commands  the 
purse,  but  prescribes  the  rules  by  which  the 
duties  and  rights  of  every  citizen  are  to  be 
regulated.  The  judiciary,  on  the  contrary, 
has  no  influence  over  either  the  sword  or  the 
purse  *  *  •  the  judiciary  is  be.vond  compari- 
son the  weakest  of  the  three  departments  of 
power 

The  amendment  on  which  we  are 
about  to  vote  within  the  next  few  days 
would  turn  Montesquieu's  and  Hamil- 
ton's world  topsy-turvy,  upside  down. 
The  judiciary  would  become  the 
strongest  of  the  three  departments  of 
Government  and  would  then  hold  influ- 
ence over  both  the  sword  and  the  purse. 
Constitutional  government  as  we  have 
known  it  for  over  200  years,  based  upon 
the  separation  of  powers  and  checks 
and  balances  concepts,  would  perish 
from  the  earth.  The  Peoples'  Branch 
would  atrophy.  Representative  govern- 
ment would  no  longer  exist.  Unelected 
members  of  the  courts  would  wield  the 
power  of  the  purse.  The  Constitutional 
mandate  that  "no  money  shall  be 
drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  appropriations  made  by 
law."  would  be  changed  and  instead  we 
would  be  treated  to  the  spectacle  of  ap- 
propriations made  by  judicial  fiat. 

The  American  people  fought  one  rev- 
olution over  the  principle  of  "taxation 
without  representation.  "  and  now  we 
are  about  to  vote  on  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  which  could  easily  re- 
sult in  unelected  judges  mandating 
higher  taxes.  If  we  think  the  people 
would  be  upset  with  Congress  for  in- 
creasing their  taxes,  just  imagine  what 
their  feelings  will  be  when  their  taxes 
are  hiked  by  unelected  judges  who  are 
appointed  for  life!  Could  we  be  sowing 
the  seeds  for  another  revolution  by 
adopting  this  amendment?  If  there 
were  ever  a  Pandora's  box  with  evils 
imprisoned  therein  to  bring  misfortune 
to  our  country,  this  would  surely  be  it. 
If  the  amendment  is  enforced,  the  pow- 
ers of  the  legislature  will  flow  to  the 
executive  and  to  the  judiciary,  and  we 


will  have  destroyed  a  government  of 
separation  of  powers  and  checks  and 
balances.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the 
constitutional  provision  is  not  en- 
forced, we  will  have  made  the  Constitu- 
tion promise  something  that  it  cannot 
fulfill,  and  it  will  henceforth  become  a 
mere  piece  of  paper,  relegated  to  the 
dustbin  of  history. 

.■\s.  I  have  said,  no  one  really  knows 
what  will  actually  happen  in  the  event 
of  the  adoption  and  ratification  of  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  But  as  I  say.  I  happen  to 
believe  that  if  the  amendment  is  graft- 
ed on  to  the  Constitution,  there  will  be 
efforts  to  enforce  it.  and  this  will  mean 
that  we  no  longei-  have  a  government 
by  the  people,  but.  instead,  the  people 
will  be  governed  by  a  black-robed  Of- 
fice of  Managem.ent  and  Budget,  run  by 
one  Chief  Director  and  eight  associate 
directors  appointed  for  life,  with  con- 
trol over  both  the  purse  and  the  sword. 
There  will  be  no  rams'  bellies  by  which 
we  may  ride  out  of  this  dilemma  safely, 
and,  unlike  Odysseus  in  Homer's  epic. 
while  we  may  be  able  to  escape  the  vio- 
lent whirlpool  of  Charybdis.  we  will 
still  be  devoured  by  Scylla,  except,  un- 
like Homer's  Scylla.  which  had  six  hid- 
eous heads  bearing  three  rows  of  teeth 
each,  ours  will  be  a  monster  with  nine 
heads  bearing  numberless  rows  of  teeth 
each.  Ours  will  no  longer  be  a  govern- 
ment of  laws;  instead,  it  will  become  a 
government  of  judicial  fiats.  Is  this 
what  Washington  and  his  starving  men 
at  Valley  Forge  fought  for''  Was  it  for 
this  that  Americans  shed  their  blood  at 
Lexington  and  Concord,  and  at  Sara- 
toga? Was  this  what  Nathan  Hale  had 
m  mind  when  he  gave  the  only  life  he 
had  for  his  country?  Did  our  fore- 
fathers pledge  their  lives,  their  for- 
tunes, and  their  sacred  honor  to  throw 
off  the  tyrannical  hand  of  George  III. 
only  to  be  ruled  by  the  heavy  hand  of 
a  judicial  oligarchy? 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  had  completed  its 
work  in  1787.  Benjamin  Franklin,  one 
of  the  Framers  of  the  great  document. 
was  approached  by  a  lady  who  asked 
the  question,  "Dr.  Franklin,  what  have 
you  given  us?"  Franklin  answered.  "A 
republic,  madam,  if  you  can  keep  it." 
Mr.  President,  this  amendment  carries 
the  seeds  for  the  destruction  of  the 
American  Constitutional  republic  as  it 
was  handed  down  to  us  by  our  fore- 
fathers. I  am  greatly  concerned  about 
the  future  of  this  republic  when  I  see  a 
full  court  press  being  launched  by  the 
White  House  calling  for  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress  to  support  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

I  sec  it  every  night.  Is  that  all  that 
we  are  being  promised  by  the  leader  of 
the  Nation — a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution''  Is  that  all 
that  he  has  to  offer  as  a  solution  to  our 
fiscal  dilemma?  W'hat  the  country 
needs  is  bold  action  by  the  President 


and  Congress  today— not  just  another 
promise  to  do  something  years  down 
the  road. 

Some  members  of  the  Republican 
Party  here  in  the  Senate  have  ex- 
pressed to  me  privately  their  serious 
doubts  with  regard  to  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  which  has  been  re- 
ported from  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  on  which  we  will  be  expected  to 
cast  our  votes  soon.  Y'et.  some  of  those 
same  Members  have  subsequently  told 
me  that  they  intend  to  support  the 
President  and  vote  for  the  amendment. 
I  know  of  no  magic  herb  by  which  we 
may  prove  ourselves  invulnerable  ei- 
ther to  the  seductive  charms  of  a 
"quick-fix"  amendment  or  to  the  polit- 
ical arm-twisting  emanating  from  the 
White  House  in  support  of  it;  I  can  only 
hope  that  Members  will  fill  their  ears 
with  wax  so  that  the.y  will  not  be  lured 
by  the  siren's  song  and  will  ignore  the 
pleas  until  the  danger  is  safely  past. 

Each  of  us  upon  being  elected  to  the 
office  of  Senator  subscribes,  by  oath  or 
affirmation,  to  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
a  solemn  oath.  We  do  not  swear  before 
God  and  man  that  we  will  support  and 
defend  a  President;  we  do  not  swear  be- 
fore God  and  man  that  we  will  support 
and  defend  a  political  party;  only  that 
we  will  support  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  Of 
course,  we  all  understand  that  the  Con- 
stitution provides  a  process,  in  article 
V.  for  its  own  amendment.  And  while  I, 
or  any  other  Senator,  may  be  willing 
to  amend  the  Constitution  m  one  par- 
ticular or  another,  what  we  have  here 
IS  an  amendment  which,  for  all  intents 
and  purposes,  could  result  in  the  de- 
struction of  a  government  of  checks 
and  balances,  a  government  of  separa- 
tion of  powers,  and  undermine  the  Con- 
stitution we  have  all  sworn  to  support 
and  defend. 

We  are.  therefore,  talking  about  the 
very  bottom  bedrock  of  our  constitu- 
tional form  of  government  Take  away 
the  checks  and  balances,  which  could 
be  the  result  of  this  amendment;  take 
away  the  separation  of  powers,  which 
could  be  the  result  of  this  amendment; 
and  then  we  will  no  longer  have  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people.  We  will  have  a  gov- 
ernment of  three  branches,  m  which 
the  people's  branch,  the  legislative, 
will  become  a  mere  vestigial  leftover 
from  a  bygone  day.  shorn  of  its  power 
over  the  purse,  and  no  longer  able  to 
fulfill  the  functions  for  which  it  was 
created. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  reminds  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  that  the  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished President  pro  tempore  have  an 
additional  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair,  and  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
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<!istinkcui;.hed  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanks). 

Mr  I'lt'sidonl.  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  never  come  about  with 
my  help.  ie(?ardless  of  who  is  President 
or  what  political  party  may  be  in  the 
White  House.  I  was  the  Senate  major- 
ity leader  when  Jimmy  Carter  was 
President.  Yet.  I  was  quoted  at  that 
time  as  saying.  'I  am  the  President's 
friend,  but  not  his  man."  That  has  been 
and  always  will  be  my  view  as  to  the 
role  which  I,  as  a  Senator,  should  play 
and  will  play.  Other  Senators,  of 
course,  have  a  right  to  view  their  own 
role  differently. 

Mr.  President,  the  title  of  'Princeps 
Senatus"  was  an  honorary  distinction 
in  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
name  of  the  Princeps  Senatus  was  the 
name  which  stood  first  in  the  Album 
Senatorum.  a  list  of  the  senate  which 
was  made  public.  Gibbon  tells  us  that 
the  title,  which  declared  Augustus  the 
chief  of  the  senators,  was  the  one  that 
he  chose  among  all  others,  .•\ugrustus 
was  the  first  emperor,  rulinf?  during 
the  years  27  B.C  to  14  A.D.  The  Em- 
peror Majorian.  who  reigned  beginning 
in  the  year  457  A.D..  referred  to  him- 
self, as  he  was  being  made  emperor,  as 
a  prince  "who  still  glories  in  the  name 
of  Senator.  ■ 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  .Mr.  I'resi- 
dent.  I  personally  look  upon  the  office 
of  Senator  as  the  highest  office  in  this 
land.  In  the  history  of  the  world,  there 
have  been  many  senates— many  sen- 
ates—for example,  one  of  the  first  re- 
forms put  in  place  by  Lycurgus.  the 
lawgiver,  was  to  create  a  senate  in 
Sparta.  While  in  the  history  of  the 
world  there  have  been  many  senates.  I 
hold  two  of  these  senates  the  greatest 
of  all:  the  Roman  senate,  whose  roots 
go  back  to  the  founding  of  Rome  in  753 
B.C..  and  the  prince  of  which  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  legendary  Romulus  him- 
self: and  the  United  States  Senate,  cre- 
ated by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  assured  by 
those  who  say  we  can  avoid  the  intru- 
sion by  the  courts  into  the  realm  of 
budgetmaking  simply  by  resorting  to 
the  provision  that  allows  a  three-fifths 
vote  to  approve  a  specific  excess  of  out- 
lays over  receipts.  Most  of  those  who 
support  this  provision— most  of  those 
who  support  this  provision— are  among 
those  Senators  and  Representatives 
who  will  never  vote  for  a  lax  increase, 
come  what  may.  They  will  always  de- 
pend upon  someone  else  to  supply  the 
three-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of 
each  House. 

What  this  really  is.  is  a  prescription 
for  minority  rule.  This  will  become  a 
Government  by  minority.  It  is  a  super 
obstacle  course,  if  I  ever  saw  one.  In 
other  words,  two-fifths  plus  one  Mem- 
ber of  either  body  could  block  a  tax  in- 
crease intended  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  outlays  and  receipts  into 
balance.  And  if.  notwithstanding,  legis- 
lation should  be  passed  by  Congress  to 


raise  taxes,  the  President  could  veto  it. 
and  he  would  only  need  one-third  plus 
one  of  the  Members  of  either  body  to 
sustain  his  veto. 

What  this  is  saying  is.  when  it  comes 
to  a  tax  increase  for  the  purpose  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget,  we  will  put  the  Gov- 
ernment into  the  hands  of  a  minority. 
That  is  minority  rule;  no  ifs.  ands.  or 
buts  about  it.  Are  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  of  this  Senate  ready  to  sub- 
mit themselves  to  this  stultifying  rou- 
tine'' 

We  are  all  deeply  concerned  about 
the  budget  deficits,  the  national  debt, 
and  the  growing  interest  on  that  na- 
tional debt.  I  want  to  see  our  budget 
brought  into  balance  as  much  as  does 
any  other  Senator  or  any  other  individ- 
ual inside  this  Government,  or  outside 
this  Government.  A  national  debt  rap- 
idly approaching  $4  trillion— and  with 
the  sky  as  the  limit,  if  we  do  not  do 
something  to  curtail  it— is  a  terrible 
legacy  to  leave  to  our  children.  We 
have  to  do  something  about  it.  and  it 
will  be  painful. 

But  it  will  be  an  even  more  awesome 
legacy  to  leave  to  our  children  and 
grandchildren  if  we  destroy  the  founda- 
tions of  our  constitutional  system  of 
checks  and  balances,  sweep  away  the 
people's  power  over  the  purse  through 
their  elected  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, undermine  the  faith  of  the  Na- 
tion in  the  Constitution  itself,  and  still 
end  up  with  a  larger  deficit  than  ever. 

I  suggest  that  the  President  sit  down 
with  leaders  of  both  Houses  and  the 
leaders  of  both  parties:  that  we  tell  the 
people  the  truth  about  what  it  will 
take  to  bring  the  budget  under  control: 
tell  them  that  it  will  be  painful:  tell 
them  there  will  have  to  be  sacrifices. 
Then,  we  do  what  is  necessary  to  bring 
the  budget  into  balance.  There  would 
be  political  risks,  but  we  would  all 
walk  the  plank  together — the  President 
and  Members  of  both  parties  in  the 
Congress. 

Let  us  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  just  do 
it.  With  a  handshake  and  an  assurance 
that  we  will  not  clobber  one  another, 
and  that  there  will  be  no  bashing  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative 
leaders,  we  can  restore  the  people's 
faith,  contibute  the  highest  service  to 
the  Nation,  and  look  our  children  and 
grandchildren  in  the  eye  and  say  to 
them:  "We  are  not  going  to  make  you 
pay  for  the  excesses  in  which  we  of  our 
generation  have  indulged." 

I  can  then  go  to  the  mirror  and  look 
at  myself  and  say.  like  Prothaonius. 
"It  is  glory  enough  for  me  that  I  am  a 
man  of  whom  my  grandson  need  not  be 
ashamed" 

Mr.  President,  I  am  told  that  there  is 
a  statue  in  Atlanta  in  memory  of  the 
late  Benjamin  Hill,  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Georgia,  which 
bears  this  inscription: 

Who  saves  his  country,  saves  himself,  saves 
all  things,  and  all  things  saved  do  bless  him: 
who  lets  his  country  die  lets  all  things  die. 


dies  himself  ignobly,  and  all  things  dying 
curse  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  we  reject 
this  amendment  when  the  hour  of  deci- 
sion comes.  Let  us  dare— let  us  dare- 
to  conspire  to  save  our  country. 

Mr.  SARBANES  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  President  pro  tem- 
pore—is  there  any  time  remaining'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  There 
are  2  minutes  remaining  on  the  Sen- 
ators  time. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield" 

.Mr.  BYRD.  Yes:  I  yield. 

Mr.  SARBANES  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore  for  his  very 
powerful  and  cogent  statement. 

We  are  preparing  to  address  a  very 
fundamental  issue  in  this  body— the 
balanced  budget  amendment.  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  adding  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution will  be  both  economically  im- 
practicable and  constitutionally  irre- 
sponsible. The  very  able  F'resident  pro 
tempore  has  set  out  many  of  those  rea- 
sons, and  of  course  they  will  be  devel- 
oped in  further  debate. 

I  note  that  just  this  week,  a  distin- 
guished group  of  law  school  deans  and 
professors  sent  an  open  letter  to  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  on  this  very 
issue.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude that  letter  at  the  end  of  my 
statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1  i 

Mr.  SARBANES  Mr.  President.  I  will 
quote  briefly  from  this  letter. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  responsibility 
for  enfoi'cing  a  balanced  budget  will  fall 
upon  the  judiciary.  We  are  gravely  concerned 
with  the  hai'm  certain  to  be  done  to  the  judi- 
ciary by  requiring  the  courts  to  address  fis- 
cal and  budgeLary  questions  for  which  they 
are  completely  unsuitable,  questions  ranging 
from  the  Interpretation  of  the  amendment  to 
the  reliability  of  estimates  of  future  reve- 
nues. Our  Constitution  wisely  places  the  re- 
sponsibility for  budgetary  and  economic 
matters  directly  on  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches.  If  the  President  and  Con- 
gress want  to  balance  the  budget,  they  al- 
ready have  the  necessary  authority. 

That  is  exactly  one  of  the  points  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  made  when 
he  made  reference  to  the  discussion  in 
the  Federalist  Papers  concerning  the 
allocation  of  power  under  our  Constitu- 
tion. The  proposed  allocation  of  the 
Constitution  we  will  soon  be  consider- 
ing carries  the  real  risk  of  a  massive 
shift  of  constitutional  power  to  the  ju- 
diciar.v.  involving  the  Courts  in  an 
issue  which  they  should  not  be  address- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  be  developing 
this  point  and  many  others  as  the  days 
proceed.  I  thank  the  very  able  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  the  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
for  his  perceptive  and  eloquent  cri- 
tique. This  issue  goes  to  the  fundamen- 


tal meaning  of  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem,   a    matter    which    no    one    under- 
.stands   better    than    the    distinguished 
.Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
Exhibit  i 

Jl-ne  8.  1992. 

DEAR  SENATOR  We  are  writing  to  express 
our  opposition  to  the  balanced  budget  con- 
stitutional amendment  expected  to  be  con- 
sulered  by  the  Senate  in  the  near  future. 

We  write  as  deans  and  law  professors  with 
differing  political  view.s  and  differing  views 
of  what  needs  to  ho  done  about  the  federal 
budget.  We  are,  however,  unanimous  m  be- 
lieving that  balancing  the  federal  budget 
.'should  not  be  done  -and  need  not  be  done  - 
liy  amending  our  nation's  basic  charter. 

One  of  the  great  values  of  the  Constitution 
IS  the  flexibility  which  enabled  it  to  ser\'e  as 
the  legal  foundation  of  our  democracy  for 
more  than  200  years.  This  amendment  would 
unwisely  write  a  rigid  fiscal  policy  into  the 
document  without  regard  to  unforeseeable 
economic  conditions 

Under  this  amendment,  the  responsibility 
for  enforcing  a  balanced  budget  will  fall 
upon  the  judiciary.  We  are  gravely  concerned 
with  the  harm  certain  to  be  done  to  the  judi- 
ciary by  requiring  the  courts  to  address  fis- 
cal and  budgetary  questions  for  which  they 
are  completely  unsuited— questions  ranging 
from  the  interpretation  of  the  amendment  to 
the  reliability  of  estimates  of  future  reve- 
nues. 

Our  Constitution  wisely  places  the  respon- 
sibility for  budgetary  and  economic  matters 
directly  on  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  If  the  President  and  Congress  want 
to  balance  the  budget,  they  already  have  the 
necessary  authority.  Attempting  to  pass  a 
balanced  budget  constitutional  amendment 
merely  distracts  lawmakers -and  the  pub- 
lic—from the  serious,  painful,  long-term  def- 
icit reduction  necessary  to  achieve  sound  fis- 
cal policy. 

Further,  to  use  the  Constitution  to  divert 
attention  from  the  responsibility  of  the 
President  and  Congress  to  solve  the  deficit 
problem  not  only  trivializes  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  undermines  the  honor  and  respect 
that  the  American  people  have  for  our  basic 
charter. 

This  amendment  also  damages  a  primary 
constitutional  principle— that  of  m.ajonty 
rule.  To  require  a  three-fifths  majority  to 
pass  a  budget  that  is  not  balanced- for  ex- 
ample, when  economic  conditions  so  re- 
quire -will  write  into  the  Constitution  a 
principle  of  minority  rule  all  too  likely  to 
expand  into  effects  on  the  decision-m.akmg 
processes  of  government 

We  believe  that  to  elevate  a  balanced  budg- 
et to  permanent  constitutional  status  is 
damaging  to  the  integrity  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  unwise  fiscal  policy  and  is  histori- 
cally unsound  We  strongly  urge  vou  to  op- 
pose any  effort  to  attach  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution 

We  sign  this  letter  as  individuals;  our  in- 
stitutional affiliations  are  provided  only  for 
purposes  of  identification,  with  no  imiplica- 
tion  that  we  represent  anyone's  views  other 
than  our  own 

Sincerely. 

Barbara  Bader  .Aldave.  Dean.  St.  Mary's 
University  School  of  Law. 

Thomas  B  Alllngton.  Associate  Dean.  Indi 
ana  University  School  of  Law— Indianapolis 

Michael  Asimow'.  Professor,  UCLA  School 
of  Law 

C  Edwin  Baker.  Professor.  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Law  School 

John  T.  Baker,  Dean.  Albany  Law  School 


.John    J.    Bai'celo.    UL    Professor.    Cornell 
Law  School. 

Robert  L.  Bard.  Professor.  University  of 
Connecticut  School  of  Law. 

Robert  A.  Barker.  Professor,  .Albany  Law 
School 

Stephen  R,  Barnett.  Professor.  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley  School  of  Law. 

Florian  Bartosic.  Professor.  University  of 
California  at  Davis  School  of  Law. 

Robert  M,  Bastress.  Professor.  West  Vir- 
ginia University  College  of  Law. 

Terence  H,  Benbow.  Dean.  University  of 
Bridgeport  School  of  Law, 

Daniel   O,    Bernstine.   Dean.   University   of 
Wisconsin  School  of  Law- 
Donald  Beschle.   Professor.  John  Marshal! 
Law  School. 

Norman  BIrnbaum.  Professor,  Georgetown 
University  Law  Center. 

Boris  I  Bittker.  Professor  Em.eritus.  Yale 
Law  School, 

Henry  J,  Bourguignon.  Professor.  Univer- 
sity of  Toledo  College  of  Law. 

Alan  E  Brownstein.  Professor.  University 
of  California  at  Davis  -School  of  Law 

Martin  J.  Burke,  Dean.  University  of  .Mon- 
tana School  of  Law- 
John  M,  Burkoff,  Professor.  University  of 
Pittsburgh  Law  School. 

Hayw-ood  Burns.  Dean,  CUNY  Law  School 
at  Queens  College. 

Robert  A.  Burt.  Professor.  Yale  Law- 
School, 

Richard  M.  Buxbaum.  Professor.  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley  School  of  Law. 

Burton  Came.  Professor.  Temple  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law 

Guide  Calabresi.  Dean.  Yale  Law  School. 

Gerard  J.  Clark.  Professor.  Suffolk  Univer- 
sity Law  School - 

Robert  N,  Clinton.  Professor.  University  of 
Iowa  College  of  Law- 
David   M    Cobin.   Professor.   Harr.line   Uni- 
versity School  of  Law. 

Neil  H.  Cogan.  Professor.  Southern  Meth- 
odist University  School  of  Law. 

Robert  H.  Cole,  Professor,  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  School  of  Law, 

Archibald  Cox.  Professor  Emeritus,  Har- 
vard University  Law  School 

Thomas  D.  Crandall,  Dean.  University  of 
Toledo  College  of  Law. 

David  P.  Currle,  Professor.  University  of 
Chicago  Law  School. 

Melvin  G-  Dakin.  Professor  Emeritus.  Lou- 
isiana State  University  Herbert  Law  Center. 

Joseph  L.  Daly.  Professor,  Hamline  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law. 

,\nthony   D'Amato.   Professor.   Northwest- 
ern University  School  of  Law- 
Robert     P.     Davidow,     Proiessor.     George 
Mason  University  School  of  Law- 
Richard  Daynard,  Professor.   Northeastern 
University  School  of  Law 

Rodolphe  J.A,   de   Seife.   Professor.   North- 
ern Illinois  University  College  of  Law- 
Michael    De'V'ito.    Professor,    Golden    Gate 
University  School  of  Law. 

C.  Thomas  DIenes.  Professor.  George  Wash- 
ington University  National  Law-  Center, 

James  M,  Douglas.  Dean  Texas  Southern 
University  Thurgood  Marshall  School  of 
Law 

Rev.  Robert  F.  Drinan.  S,J..  Professor, 
Georgetow-n  University  Law  Center 

Robert  E.  Driscoll.  Dean.  University  of 
South  Dakota  School  of  Law 

Melvyn  R  Durchslag.  Professor.  Case 
Western  Reserve  University  School  of  Law 

Fernand  N.  Dutile.  Acting  Dean.  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame  Law  School. 

Peter  Edelman,  Associate  Dean,  George- 
town University  Law-  Center. 


Harold  Edgar.  Professor.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law. 

Dorsey  D.  Ellis.  Jr..  Dean.  Washington  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law 

Samiuel    Estreicher.    Professor.    New    York 
University  School  of  Law- 
Daniel  .A.  Farber.  Professor.  University  of 
Minnesota  Law  School. 

Ted  Fmman.  Professor.  University  of  Wis- 
consin Law  School, 

David  B.  Firestone.  Professor.  Vermont 
Law  School. 

Thomas  C.  Fisher,  Professor,  New  England 
School  of  Law-. 

John  A  FitzRandolph.  Dean,  Whittier  Col- 
lege School  of  Law. 

John  G.  Fleming,  Professor  Emeritus.  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley  School  of 
Law. 

William  .A  Fletcher,  Professor.  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley  School  of  Law. 

John  J.  Flynn.  Professor.  University  of 
Utah  College  of  Law 

Teree  E  Foster.  Professor.  University  of 
Oklahoma  College  of  Law 

Thom.as  Franck.  Professor.  New  York  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law- 
Monroe   H.    Freedman.    Professor.   Hofstra 
University  School  of  Law- 
Lawrence   M     Friedman.   Professor.    Stan- 
ford Law  School 

Gerald  E  Frug.  Professor.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Law  School, 

Marc  Galanter.  Professor.  University  of 
Wisconsin  Law-  School . 

Stephen  W  Gard.  Professor,  Cleveland 
State  University  Cleveland-Marshall  College 
of  Law. 

■Walter  Gellhorn.  Professor  Emeritus.  Co- 
lumbia University  School  of  Law, 

Howard  A  Glickstein.  Dean.  Touro  College 
Fuchsberg  Law-  Center 

Steve  Goldberg.  Dean.  Pace  University 
School  of  Law-. 

Alvm  L.  Goldman.  Professor.  University  of 
Kentucky  College  of  Law- 
Roger  L,  Goldman.  Professor.  Saint  Louis 
University  School  of  Law. 

Abraham.  S  Goldstein.  Professor.  Yale  Law 
School 

.Stephen  E  Gottlieb,  Professor.  Albany 
Law  School 

Frank   P    Grad.   Professor.   Columbia  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law- 
Eugene    Gressman.     Professor    (Visiting). 
Seton  Hall  University  School  of  Law. 

Elwood   B,   Ham.   Jr  .    Professor.   Whittier 
College  School  of  Law- 
Donald  J    Hall.  Professor,  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity Law  School 

Joseph     Harbaugh.     Dean.     University     of 
Richm.ond  Wiliiam.s  School  of  Law- 
Richard  S   Harnsberger.  FYofessor.  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  College  of  Law. 

Jerem.y  J  Harrison.  Dean.  University  of 
Hawaii  Richardson  School  of  Law. 

Hendrik   Hartog.    Professor.    University   of 
Wisconsin  School  of  Law- 
Louis  Henkin.  FYofessor  E.meritus.  Colum- 
bia University  School  of  Law- 
Lawrence    Herman.     Professor    Emeritus. 
Ohio  State  University  College  of  Law, 

Richard  A  Hesse,  Professor.  Franklin 
Pierce  Law  Center 

Philip  B.  Heymann.  Professor.  Har\'ard 
University  Law  School 

Jack  A-  Hiller.  Professor.  Vaiparaisc  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law. 

W  William  Hodes.  Professor.  Indiana  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law— Indianapolis 

L  Lynn  Hogue.  Professor.  Georgia  State 
University  College  of  Law-. 

Jacob  D  Hyman.  Professor  Emeritus, 
SUNY  Buffalo  School  of  Law 
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Stanley  Ingber.  Professor.  Drake  Univer- 
sity Law  School. 

Richard  W.  Jennings.  Professor  Emeritus. 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  School 
of  Law. 

Yale  Kamisar.  Professor.  University  of 
Michigan  Law  School. 

Katheryn  D.  Katz.  FYofessor,  Albany  Law 
School. 

Robert  B  Keiter.  Professor.  University  of 
Wyoming  College  of  Law. 

Walter  J.  Kendall.  III.  Professor.  John 
Marshall  Law  School. 

Robert  B.  Kent.  Professor.  Cornell  Law 
School. 

Phillip  C.  Kissam.  Professor.  University  of 
Kansas  School  of  Law. 

John  R.  Kramer.  Dean.  Tulane  Law  School. 

Paul  M.  Kurtz.  Associate  Dean.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  School  of  Law. 

James  A.  Kushner.  Professor,  Southwest- 
ern University  School  of  Law. 

Leon  Letwin.  Professor.  UCLA  School  of 
Law. 

Sanford  Levinson.  Professor,  University  of 
Texas  School  of  Law. 

.Arnold  H.  Loewy.  Professor.  University  of 
North  Carolina  School  of  Law. 

Merle  W.  Loper.  Professor.  University  of 
Maine  School  of  Law. 

Ann  Lousin.  Professor.  John  Marshall  I..aw 
School. 

Louis  Lusky.  Professor  Kmeritus.  Colum- 
bia University  School  <jf  Law. 

Dennis  O.  Lynch.  Dean.  University  of  Den- 
ver College  of  Law 

Hugh  MacgUI.  Dean.  University  of  Con- 
necticut Law  School. 

Joan  Mahoney.  Professor.  University  of 
Missouri -Kansas  City  School  of  Law. 

Burke  Marshall.  Professor.  Vale  Law 
School. 

David  A.  Martin.  Professor.  University  of 
Virginia  School  of  Law 

Richard  A.  Matasar.  Dean.  Illinois  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  Chicago-Kent  College  of 
Law. 

Christopher  N.  May.  Professor,  Loyola  Law 
School. 

Michael  Meltsner,  Professor.  Northeaslern 
University  School  of  Law. 

Richard  J.  Morgan.  Dean,  Arizona  State 
University  College  of  Law 

Barry  Nakell.  Professor,  Unlvrrsliy  of 
North  Carolina  Law  School. 

James  C.N.  Paul.  Professor.  Rutgers  Law 
School  -Newark. 

Andrea  L  Peterson.  Professor  (Acting). 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  School 
of  Law. 

Robert  Popper.  Dean.  University  of  Mis- 
souri-Kansas City  School  of  Law 

Norman  Redllch.  Dean  Kmeritus.  New 
Vork  University  Law  School. 

John  W.  Reed,  Dean.  Wayne  State  Univer- 
sity Law  School 

Donald  H.  Regan.  Professor,  University  of 
Michigan  Law  School. 

.John  .J.  Regan,  Professor,  Hofstra  Univer- 
sity School  of  Iaiw. 

Robert  Reinstein,  Dean,  Temple  University 
School  of  Law. 

William  Rich,  Professor,  University  of 
Akron  School  of  l.,aw 

William  Rich,  Professor,  Washburn  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law. 

Rhonda  R  Rivera.  Professor.  Ohio  State 
University  College  of  Uaw. 

John  C.  Roberts.  Dean.  DePaul  University 
Law  School 

Ralph  J  Rohner.  Dean,  The  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  American  Columbus  School  of 
Law. 

Rand  E.  Rosenblatt.  Pi'ofessor.  Rutgers 
University  School  of  Law. 


Victor  G.  Rosenblum.  Professor.  North- 
western University  School  of  Law. 

Thomas  D.  Rowe.  Jr..  Professor.  Duke  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law. 

Edward  L.  Rubin,  Associate  Dean.  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley  School  of  Law. 

David  Rudenstine.  Professor.  Yeshiva  Uni- 
versity Cardozo  School  of  Law. 

John  E.  Ryan,  Acting  Dean,  McGeorge 
School  of  Law. 

Richard  B.  Saphlre,  Professor.  University 
of  Dayton  School  of  Law. 

Arpiar  Saunders.  Professor.  Franklin 
Pierce  Law  Center. 

Richard  Schmalbeck.  Dean.  University  of 
Illinois  at  Champalgn-Urbana  College  of 
Law. 

Peter  H.  Schuck.  Professor.  Yale  Law 
School. 

Louis  Michael  Seidman.  Professor.  George- 
town University  Law  Center. 

Michael  P.  Seng.  Professor.  John  Marshall 
Law  School. 

Peter  M.  Shane.  Pi-ofessor.  University  of 
Iowa  College  of  Law. 

Richard  E.  Shugrue.  Professor.  Creighton 
University  School  of  Law. 

Aviam  Soifer.  Professor.  Boston  University 
School  of  Law. 

James  H.  Stark.  Piofessor.  University  of 
Connecticut  School  of  I.,aw. 

Geoffrey  R.  Stone.  Dean.  University  of  Chi- 
cago Law  School. 

Victor  J  Stone.  Professor  Emeritus.  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  at  Champalgn-Urbana  Col- 
lege of  Law. 

Irwin  P  Stotzky,  Professor.  University  of 
Miami  School  of  Law. 

Peter  L.  Strauss.  Professor.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law. 

Leonard  P.  Strlckman.  Dean,  University  of 
Arkansas  I^eflar  Law  Center. 

Allen  N.  Sultan,  Professor.  University  of 
Dayton  I^aw  School. 

Roderick  Surratt,  Professor.  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity College  of  Law 

Michael  Swygert.  F'rofessor,  Stetson  Unl- 
verslt.v  College  of  Law 

Leigh  H  Taylor.  Dean.  Southwestern  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law. 

Joseph  Tomain.  Dean.  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati College  of  Law. 

Jon  M.  Van  Dyke.  Professor.  University  of 
Hawaii  Richardson  I>aw  School. 

Jonathon  D.  Varat.  Associate  Dean.  UCLA 
School  of  I>aw 

Sheldon  A  Vincenti.  Dean.  University  of 
Idaho  College  of  Law. 

Heathcote  W  Wales.  Professor.  George- 
town Universit.v  Ijiw  Center. 

Burton  D.  Wechsler.  Professor.  American 
University  Law  School. 

Philip  Weinberg.  Professor.  St.  .John's  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law. 

Harry  Wellington.  I*rofe88or.  Yale  Law 
School. 

Welsh  S  White.  Pi-ofessor.  University  of 
Pittsburgh  School  of  Law 

Christina  B  Whitman.  Professor.  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  I.,aw  School. 

Robert  K  Williams.  Professor.  Rutgers 
Law  School— Camden. 

Michael  B  Wise.  Professor.  Willamette 
University  College  of  Law 

Albert  M.  WItte.  Professor,  University  of 
Arkansa.H  Leflar  Law  Center 

Larry  W  Yacklc  Professor.  Boston  Uni- 
versit.v School  of  l«iw 


morning  business  be  extended  for  an 
additional  20  minutes 

The  PRE.^IDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  U  i.s  .so  ordcrci 

Mr.  MITCHELL  Mi-  Pi.sulent.  I  join 
my  colleague  fiom  Maiyland  in  com- 
mending the  Piesident  pro  tempore  for 
the  very  thoughtful  and  persuasive 
statement.  I  hope  the  American  people. 
and  especially  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  House,  will  heed  the  warnings  of 
the  distinguished  President  pio  tem- 
pore. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  my 
esteemed  maiuniy  leailei-. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mitchell  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  2828 
are  located  in  today's  Record  undei- 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cohen  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  2828  and  S. 
2829  are  located  in  today "s  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolu!  lens     > 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr    .MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DEPARTING  STAFF 
MEMBERS 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  every 
member  of  this  institution  is  depend- 
ent on  staff.  They  give  us  information 
and  advice.  They  tell  us  when  we  are 
right  and.  if  they  are  good  staff  people, 
the.v  tell  us  when  we  are  wrong.  They 
deal  with  our  constituents  and  respond 
to  requests  for  information  and  help. 
They  serve,  in  many  senses,  as  an  ex- 
tension of  each  Senator. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate.  I  have 
been  fortunate  to  have  an  exception- 
ally talented  group  of  people  working 
on  my  staff.  I  have  been  particularly 
blessed  by  having  a  talented  group  of 
legislative  correspondents.  These  LC's 
are  m.y  point  of  contact  with  my  con- 
stituents. They  respond  to  almost  all 
of  the  letters  that  come  into  my  office. 
They  keep  me  aware  of  what  people  are 
writing  about.  They  define,  to  a  large 
degree,  the  way  people  in  my  State  per- 
ceive me. 

It  was  difficult  foi-  me.  when  I  first 
took  office,  to  trust  people  to  discharge 
that  responsibility.  But  the  LC's  I  have 
had  made  it  easiei-;  They  are  bright, 
they  are  talented,  they  are  sensitive  to 
my  concerns  and  my  constituents' 
needs. 

So  when  I  was  told  that  my  entire  LC 
crew  was  leaving  this  year,  I  was 
shocked.  Some  of  them  have  been  with 
me  ever  since  I  took  office.  All  have 
been  with  me  for  at  least  2  years.  But 
I  also  recognize  that  after  years  of  ex- 
ceptional service,  they  deserve  to  fi- 
nally put  their  own  personal  and  pro- 
fessional needs  first.  So.  as  they  leave. 
I  wanted  to  lift  the  veil  of  anonymity 
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whu  h    .-uri  ounii:^    guod    staff   and    pay 
just  a  brief  tribute  to  each  <.)f  them. 

TOM  ML-|.I,0(Jl.V 

Tom  has  been  with  me  longer  than 
any  other  LC  and  longer  than  most 
members  of  my  staff.  I  rememtier  Tom 
coming  into  my  tempoi'ary  office.s  on 
the  seventh  floor  of  the  Hait  BuiUlinR 
and  disguising  his  di.smay  at  the  work- 
ing conditions  he  would  have  to  deal 
with:  Thi-ee  I'ooms  for  15  people,  and  15 
cartons  of  mail  that  had  come  in  since 
the  election  and  needed  to  be  answered. 
But  in  typical  Tom  fashion,  he  did  not 
blink  or  blanch;  he  just  got  down  to 
wurk  .\nd  he  hits  been  working  ever 
sini.e. 

Tom  quickly  demonstrated  a  mastery 
of  mail  and  I  made  him  my  head  LC 
with  responsibility  for  supervising  and 
helping  the  others.  He  mastered  thai 
too.  So  I  gave  him  legislative  respon- 
sibilities; actually  gave  is  not  exactly 
the  right  word— in  truth  he  just  infil- 
trated the  legislative  staff  and  before 
anyone  knew  what  had  happened  he 
was  in  charge  of  several  issues.  Ini- 
tially I  depended  on  Tom  to  handle  my 
legislative  interests  m  the  area  of  vet- 
erans affairs.  He  did  so  well  there  that 
he  soon  was  involved  in  general  defense 
policy  work  and  staffed  my  effort  to  es- 
tatihsh  a  national  health  registry  for 
military  personnel  exposed  to  toxic 
agents  during  Operation  Desert  .Shield 
and  Desert  Storm.  And  he  was  my  des- 
ignated staff  person  on  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  POW  MI.^  Affairs.  In  all 
those  roles.  Turn  served  me— and  the 
pf'.'Ple  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Nation  — 
with  distinction  and  devotion. 

Now  he  has  assumed  new  responsibil- 
ities. He  is  engaged  to  a  wonderful 
woman  who  is  currently  working  for 
.Senator  Conrad  and  will,  when  he 
leaves  my  staff,  be  returning  to  Wis- 
consin while  she  pursues  an  advanced 
degree  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
.Madison  I  regret  the  fact  that  he  is 
leaving,  but  I  am  grateful  for  the  serv- 
ice he  has  offered  and  appreciative  of 
the  skills  he  has  developed.  I  trust  they 
will  serve  him  well.  Ami  I  trust  that  we 
will  continue  our  association  for  many 
years  to  come. 

D.^VID  W.AKlJ 

David  started  as  an  intern  in  my  of- 
fice. It  was  a  sign  of  either  his  matu- 
rity or  his  naivete  that  even  that  job 
did  not  discourage  him.  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  intelligence  and  dedica- 
tion he  brought  to  his  intern  tasks. 
And  both  of  those  characteristics  be- 
came even  more  evident  as  he  made  the 
transition  from  intern  to  staff  member. 
The  characteristic  which  was  not,  un- 
fortunately, displayed  during  his  time 
with  my  office  was  common  sense — a 
failure  from  which  I  profited  greatly. 
David  did  not  display  common  sense 
when  he  worked  12-houi-  days  on  a  regu- 
lar basis  or  when  he  came  in  on  Satur- 
day and  .Sunday  to  put  in  another  6  or 
7  hours.  But  that  kind  of  insanity  was 
almost  essential  for  two  reasons. 


First,  David  was  uniquely  committed 
to  making  sure  that  every  constituent 
received  a  thoughtful  and  appropriate 
response  to  any  letters  they  sent. 
While  some  LC's  might  glance  at  a  let- 
ter, find  the  major  issue,  and  then  feel 
comfortable  doing  no  more  than  order 
up  a  stock  response.  David  wanted  to 
deal  with  every  nuance  of  every  letter. 
If.  in  a  detailed  diatribe  about  Medi- 
care, a  constituent  mentioned  the 
death  penalty.  David  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  the  response  covered  both 
topics  thoroughly,  thoughtfully,  and 
meticulously.  More  than  anyone  else  I 
have  had  work  for  me.  David  realized 
that  real  people  wrote  those  thousands 
of  letters  he  read  and  real  people  would 
read  the  response  they  received. 

But  there  was  also  a  second  reason 
for  the  hours  David  kept.  He  was  vi- 
tally interested  in  issues.  At  first  I 
thought  I  could  get  away  with  giving 
him  control  of  animal  rights  issues, 
but  as  important  as  that  issue  is.  it 
was  not  enough  for  David.  He  became 
something  of  a  leading  expert  on 
health  related  concerns.  He  met  with 
constituents,  he  did  research,  he  devel- 
oped ideas,  he  handled  the  kind  of  cri- 
sis phone  calls  that  come  in  every  day. 

Now  David  us  going  to  leave  this  of- 
fice to  return  to  Wisconsin  to  serve  as 
the  issues  director  for  a  congressional 
candidate.  I  know  he  will  do  an  excel- 
lent job  m  that  capacity  and  I  fully  ex- 
pect and  hope  that  his  help  will  result 
in  a  victory  for  the  candidate  and  a  re- 
turn to  Washington  for  David. 

K.A,TEV  sCHOKNECKKH 

Katey  started  in  my  office  as  a  recep- 
tionist. And  she  was  wonderful  m  that 
job:  She  handled  requests  for  tours,  di- 
rected phone  calls  to  the  right  staff 
people,  rarely  put  me  on  hold  when  I 
called  in,  and  was  also  warm  and 
charming  to  the  people  she  met.  In 
fact,  she  was  so  good  at  her  job  out 
front,  that  I  did  not  want  to  promote 
her  when  an  LC  slot  opened  up.  But  she 
was  too  bright  to  be  denied  an  oppor- 
tunity. .\nd  when  she  got  the  oppor- 
tunity, she  was  too  bright  to  fail  to 
meet  the  new  challenges  she  faced. 

As  an  LC.  Katey  handled  a  variety  of 
issues  from  taxes  to  banking  to  hous- 
ing to  environmental  concerns.  She 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  outraged  calls 
and  letters  that  came  in  to  protest  ev- 
erything from  reconciliation  bills  to 
boat  user  fees.  She  always  remained 
calm,  always  gave  knowledgeable  an- 
swers to  questions,  and  always  was  in- 
terested m  developmg  her  skills  and 
broadening  her  experiences.  She  start- 
ed out  working  on  an  issue  related  to 
taxes  on  human-powered  vessels  or  ca- 
noes. But  soon  she  was  working  on 
banking  reform  legislation  and  serving 
as  a  point  of  contact  in  my  office  for  a 
variety  of  Great  Lakes  issues.  And  all 
the  time,  she  continued  to  serve  as  a 
stabilizing  force  in  the  office — a  friend 
to  those  who  needed  help,  a  delightful 
companion  for  her  fellow  workers,  a 
charming  person  for  me  to  work  with. 


The  allure  of  this  office,  however. 
was  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  al- 
lure of  a  young  man  who  courted  her 
and  married  her  just  a  few  weeks  ago. 
She  and  her  husband  are  now  off  for 
Arizona  where  he  will  be  involved  in 
various  campaigns  while  Katey  goes  to 
graduate  school  where,  no  doubt,  she 
will  end  teaching  her  professors  a  thing 
or  two  about  the  way  government  real- 
ly works.  I  know  that  I  learned  a  thing 
or  two  from  her.  and  that  I  will  miss 
her. 

MICHEI.I.K  .^LBEhS 

Michelle  left  my  office  a  month  ago. 
I  paid  tribute  to  her  privately  then,  but 
since  I  think  of  these  four  as  a  team,  I 
wanted  to  mention  her  briefly  here. 
Michelle  was  the  quiet  LC.  Some 
thought  she  was  shy  but  once  you  got 
to  know  her.  she  was  neither  quiet  nor 
shy.  She  was  a  lively  person  with  a  de- 
lightfully sharp  sense  of  humor  and 
keen  insights  into  the  operation  of  the 
office  and  the  Senate.  I  think  the  high- 
est tribute  I  can  pay  her  is  to  say  that 
while  she  has  been  gone  for  a  month  or 
more  now.  we  still  miss  her  and  think 
of  her  daily.  She  is  now  working  for  a 
village  in  Illinois,  and  that  is  the  only 
way  I  can  explain  the  fact  that  some- 
times I  am  tempted  to  spend  a  little 
time  in  that  State  rather  than  in  Wis- 
consin. 


TODAY'S    ■BOXSCORE     OF  THE 
NATIONAL  DEBT 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mi.  President.  Senator 
Helms  :.^  in  North  Carolina 
recuperating  following  heart  surgery, 
and  he  has  asked  me  to  submit  for  the 
Record  each  day  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 
sion what  the  .Senator  calls  the  "Con- 
gressional Irresponsibility  Boxscore." 

The  information  is  provided  to  me  by 
the  staff  of  Senator  Helms.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  instituted 
this  daily  report  on  February  26. 

The  Federal  debt  run  up  by  the  U  .S. 
Congress  stood  at  $3.943.052.137.178  98. 
as  of  the  close  of  business  of  Friday. 
June  5.  1992. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  every  man. 
woiTian  and  child  owes  $15.351.04 — 
thanks  to  the  big  spenders  in  Congress 
for  the  past  half  century.  Paying  the 
interest  on  this  massive  debt,  averaged 
out.  amounts  to  SI. 127. 85  per  year  for 
each  man.  woman,  and  child  in  Amer- 
ica—or. to  look  at  it  another  way.  for 
each  family  of  four,  the  tab — to  pay  the 
interest  alone — comes  to  $4,511.40  per 
year. 


RIGHTS  OF  THE  CHILD 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  orga- 
nization "Perhaps  *  *  *  Kids  Meeting 
Kids  Can  Make  a  Difference"  of  Ver- 
mont passed  a  resolution  on  May  4. 
1992.  in  support  of  the  U.N.  Convention 
on  the  Rights  of  the  Child.  This  resolu- 
tion reminds  us  that  if  we  want  a  se- 
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cure  future,  we  must  take  special  care 
of  the  people  who  will  Influence  that 
future  the  most-— the  children. 

RiKht  now.  countless  children  around 
the  world  face  a  day-to-day  struggle  for 
survival.  At  least  40.000  die  each  day 
from  malnutrition  or  preventable  dis- 
eases. 

Many  of  those  who  do  live  to  see  an- 
other day  spend  that  day  suffering  tre- 
mendously. The  lack  of  sufficient  food 
or  water  causes  great  pain,  stunts 
growth,  and  makes  a  person  more  sus- 
ceptible to  diseases.  Still  worse,  a  lack 
of  medicines  in  impoverished  and  war- 
torn  areas  leaves  a  greater  number  of 
diseases  to  prey  upon  young  malnour- 
ished bodies,  often  leaving  them  dis- 
abled. 

In  addition  to  unimaginable  physical 
agony,  children  in  deprived  areas  expe- 
rience emotional  trauma  from  their 
own  ailments  and  the  tortuous  illness 
and  death  of  others  around  them.  If  we 
expect  our  future  generations  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  peace  and  un- 
derstanding among  different  cultui'es 
around  the  world,  we  must  help  them 
learn  to  appreciate  life  today. 

War  plays  a  unique  role  in  a  child's 
misery.  Not  only  does  it  worseTT^tUof 
the  problems  described  above,  but  il 
often  involves  forced  recruitment  of 
children  for  combat. 

Hardly  anyone  can  reflect  on  this  sit- 
uation without  feeling  both  sadness 
and  shame  We  must  not  suppress  this 
feeling,  but  rather  act  on  it  by  asking 
ourselves  one  simple  question:  What 
will  we  leave  behind  us? 

As  a  first  step,  the  administration 
should  immediately  submit  the  U.N. 
Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child 
to  the  Senate  for  ratification.  In  order 
to  make  sure  that  this  treaty  amounts 
to  more  than  just  kind  words,  the  ad- 
ministration should  increase  the  budg- 
et requests  for  UNICEP'  and  other  pro- 
grams which  can  advance  the  Conven- 
tion's goals,  produce  a  plan  to  pursue 
those  goals  in  the  United  States,  and 
encourage  other  signatories  to  formu- 
late their  own  plans  of  action 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  this  resolution  passed  by 
the  Vermont  Meeting  of  "Perhaps  *  *  ♦ 
Kids  Meeting  Kids  Can  Make  a  Dif- 
ference" into  the  Congression.m. 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordei'ed  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolition   relating  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Convention  on  the  Riohts  of  the 

Child 
(OffereJ  by  -Perhaps  *  *  *  Kids  Meeting  Kids 

Can  Make  a  Difference.  "  of  Vermont,  May 

4.  1992 

Whereas,  children  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world  frequently  die  from 
causes  that  could  easily  be  prevented  by  im- 
munization and  other  simple  measures;  and 

Whereas,  children  throuRhout  the  world 
frequently  lack  shelter  and  the  food  and 
water  necessary  to  sustain  life;  and 

Whereas,  children  throughout  the  world 
often  do  not  have  access  to  a  decent  edu- 


cation that  would  enable  them  and  their 
children  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty  and  to 
live  a  better  life,  and 

Whereas,  children  throughout  the  world 
may  be  subject  to  being  forced  to  join  the 
armed  forces  against  their  will;  and 

Whereas,  in  response  to  these  issues  and 
others,  the  United  Nations  convened  the  first 
World  Summit  for  Children,  which  produced 
a  document  entitled  "The  World  declaration 
of  Survival.  Protection  and  Development  of 
Children";  and 

Whereas,  this  document  calls  upon  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  save  children  of  the 
world  from  disease,  war.  poverty  and  illit- 
eracy; and 

Whereas,  although  over  100  countries  have 
ratified  this  document,  the  United  States 
has  not.  and 

Whereas,  our  country's  fair  share  of  the 
costs  of  helping  children  throughout  the 
world  could  be  borne  by  shifting  funds  away 
from  military  uses,  a  course  of  action  made 
possible  because  of  the  ending  of  the  Cold 
War 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  "Per- 
haps •  *  •  Kids  Meeting  Kids  Can  Make  a 
Difference"  of  Vermont: 

That  President  George  Bush  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  requested  to 
work  together  to  reallocate  funds  and  lake 
other  steps  necessary  to  fully  support  the 
World  Declaration,  so  that  our  country  does 
Its  part  to  help  the  kids  of  the  world. 

And  be  it  further  resolved: 

That  the  "Perhaps  ♦  *  •  Kids  Meeting  Kids 
Can  Make  a  Difference,  "  of  Vermont  under- 
stand that  the  responsibility  is  in  "We  the 
People  "  and  not  in  "him  the  President.  "  and 
accordingly  we  pledge  ourselves  to  do  our 
part  to  start  at  home,  with  our  own  friends. 
to  apply  positive  peer  pressure  to  keep  other 
kids  in  school  and  to  help  them  live  produc- 
tive lives. 

And  be  it  further  resolved: 

That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  Ver- 
mont s  Congressional  Delegation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohuj 

Mr.  METZENBAl'M  What  is  the  reg- 
ular ordef 


CONCLUSION  «)F  M(»RN1NG 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
for  morning  business  has  now  expired. 


WORKPLACE  FAIRNESS  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KERREY).  The  clerk  will  report  the 
pending  business. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bin  (S.  55)  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act  to 
prevent  discrimination  based  on  participa- 
tion in  labor  disputes 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  as  the  author  of  S.  55  the  Work- 
place Fairness  Act.  to  explain  the  ur- 
gent need  for  this  legislation 

Mr.  President,  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  our  labor  law  is  under  siege. 
The  right  to  strike,  the  workers'  main 


protection  in  the  collective  bargaining 
arena,  has  been  gutted,  and  it  is  time 
for  Congress  to  act. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
states  that  a  worker  may  not  be  fired 
for  exercising  his  or  her  right  to  strike 
But  at  the  same  time,  a  worker  can  be 
"•permanently  replaced."  That  is  a  po- 
lite way  of  saying  the  worker  loses  his 
or  her  job. 

For  America's  working  men  and 
women,  this  is  a  distinction  without  a 
difference. 

Since  1980.  this  anomaly  in  our  law 
has  had  a  devastating  impact  on  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  work- 
ers. These  men  and  women  thought 
Federal  Law  protected  their  right  to 
strike,  but  they  found  out  different 
when  they  exercised  that  right  and  lost 
their  jobs  as  a  result 

At  the  outset  of  this  debate,  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  this  bill,  banning  the 
hiring  of  pei'manent  replacements,  ac- 
tually raises  a  broader  moral  issue,  and 
that  is  the  real  issue  that  we  have  be- 
fore us  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Do 
we  want  an  organized  labor  movement 
in  this  countr.v?  Do  we  believe  that  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  this  Nation  that 
men  and  women  have  the  right  to  join 
together  in  a  union  and  collectively 
bargain? 

That  IS  really  what  is  involved,  be- 
cause what  is  happening  now  is  that 
when  replacements  are  being  brought 
in  we  are  effectively  breaking  the  back 
of  organized  labor 

In  my  17  years  in  the  US  Senate,  no 
issue  has  energized  the  rank-and-file  of 
the  labor  movement  like  this  one.  That 
is  because  the  millions  of  men  and 
women  who  belong  to  unions  under- 
stand that  under  our  system,  if  they 
lose  the  right  to  strike,  they  lose  the 
right  to  bargain  effectively.  And  with- 
out the  leverage  to  engage  in  meaning- 
ful collective  bargaining,  unions  will 
have  lost  a  primary  justification  for 
their  existence. 

Wht  does  that  mean  for  the  millions 
of  workers  who  do  not  belong  to 
unions'*  There  are  more  workers  who 
do  not  belong  to  unions  than  those  that 
do.  and  the  answer  to  those  who  do  not 
belong  to  unions  is  that  it  means  a 
great  deal  — much  more  than  they  may 
realize. 

Millions  of  nonunion  workers  in  this 
country  benefit  from  the  minimum 
standards  of  wages  and  benefits  and 
working  conditions  hard  won  by 
unions.  It  is  no  accident  that  as  union 
membership  is  has  declined  over  the 
past  decade  or  more,  the  real  wages  of 
American  workers  have  declined  by 
nearly  10  percent. 

Take  a  look  at  the  minimum  wage 
law.  The  minimum  wage  law  does  not 
really  affect  organized  workers.  They 
do  not  receive.  $3.  $4,  S4  50  an  hour 
They  are  paid  more  under  their  union 
contracts.  But  the  fact  is  that  orga- 
nized labor  has  sought  and  successfully 
brought  about  the  change  of  the  mini- 


mum wage  law  in  this  country,  ami 
that  is  just  one  of  many  laws  that  they 
have  had  an  impiict  on. 

And  were  there  not  an  organized 
labor  movement  in  this  country.  I 
doubt  that  there  would  be  Social  Secu- 
rity laws:  I  doubt  that  there  would  be 
Medicare  laws  or  Medicaid  laws.  I 
doubt,  and  I  am  certain,  that  there 
would  not  be  any  occupational  safety 
and  health  laws.  And  I  could  go  down 
the  list  of  50  other  pieces  of  legislation 
which  would  not  be  on  the  statute 
books  today  if  it  were  not  for  organized 
labor. 

So  this  is  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
has  to  do  with  the  efficacy  of  the 
American  labor  movement,  whether  or 
not  you  believe  it  is  good  for  this  coun- 
try, to  have  an  organized  labor  move- 
ment. 

In  every  other  major  industrialized 
country  in  this  world  there  are  strong 
labor  unions,  and  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  today  is  the  effort  to  break 
those  unions,  to  eliminate  organized 
labor  as  a  factor  in  our  economy. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  this  legisla- 
tion presents  a  choice  for  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Do  we  want  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect a  movement,  the  union  movement, 
that  has  helped  our  Nation  realize 
ideals  of  economic  and  social  justice 
That  are  admired  around  the  world'?  I 
believe  the  answer  must  be  yes. 

Let  us  start  with  an  understanding  of 
our  F'cderal  labor  policy.  In  1935.  Con- 
gress recognized  the  terrible  toll  that 
labor  disputes  were  taking  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  fabric  of  this  country. 
The  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
made  clear  that  collective  bargaining 
should  serve  as  the  preferred  method  of 
resolving  labor-management  disputes 
and  preserving  economic  stability. 

It  was  premised  on  the  idea  that  if 
workers  organized  into  a  union,  sat 
down  at  the  bargaining  table  with 
management,  it  would  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  economic  stability  in  this 
country. 

The  guiding  principle  of  the  NLRA 
was  to  seek  a  peaceful  resolution  of 
labor  disputes  through  negotiation  be- 
tween labor  and  management.  Where 
negotiation  fails  to  resolve  a  dispute, 
each  side  is  permitted  to  exercise 
peaceful  self-help  options— for  employ- 
ees, the  strike;  for  employers,  the  lock- 
out. The  system  depends  upon  a  bal- 
ance of  economic-  power  between  the 
parlies. 

The  right  to  strike  is  essentia!  to 
this  balance  because  it  gives  workers 
bargaining  power.  Indeed,  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  strike  may  be  the  primary 
force  driving  both  parties  toward  set- 
tlement of  their  contractual  disagree- 
ment. This  is  hardly  a  surprise.  How 
else  could  workers  making  S20.000  a 
year  hope  to  have  any  leverage  with 
multimillion-dollar  executives? 

For  many  decades,  this  system 
worked  well.  It  is  true  that  employers 
have  been  permitted  to  hire  permanent 


replacements  since  the  Supreme 
Court"s  decision  in  Mackay  Radio  in 
1938.  But  prior  to  1980.  employers  large- 
ly declined  to  hire  permanent  replace- 
ments. 

They  had  the  right  up  from  1938  to 
1980  to  bring  in  permanent  replace- 
ments. But  employers  did  not  do  that. 
Instead.  American  employers  valued 
their  workers  and  counted  on  their  re- 
turning after  a  strike.  They  understood 
that  workers  do  not  want  to  harm  their 
company.  They  understood  that  strikes 
are  a  last  resort  that  cost  workers 
wages  and  benefits,  and  often  cause  ir- 
reparable damage  to  families  and  com- 
munities. 

Because  the  playing  field  was  level, 
employers  whose  employees  went  on 
strike  used  their  best  leverage — they 
hired  temporary  replacements,  subcon- 
tracted or  transferred  the  struck  work, 
operated  with  management  personnel, 
or  even  ceased  operations  entirely  for 
the  duration  of  the  strike. 

But  since  1980.  employers  have  in- 
creasingly used  the  Mackay  doctrine  to 
hire  permanent  replacements.  Accord- 
ing to  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
employers  now  hire  or  threaten  to  hire 
permanent  replacements  in  one  out  of 
every  three  strikes.  And  these  are  more 
than  mere  statistics:  just  ask  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  striking  workers  who 
lost  their  jobs  at  Eastern.  Inter- 
national Paper.  Greyhound.  Phelps 
Dodge,  and  dozens  of  other  smaller 
companies.  These  men  and  women 
thought  their  right  to  participate  in  a 
lawful  and  peaceful  strike  was  pro- 
tected by  Federal  law.  But  they  were 
wrong. 

Different  factors  are  cited  as  reasons 
for  the  alarming  increase  in  the  use  of 
permanent  replacements.  Some  cite 
President  Reagan's  harsh  treatment  of 
12,000  air  traffic  controllers,  which  sig- 
nalled to  a  new  generation  of  American 
managers  that  it  was  acceptable  to  fire 
strikers. 

Some  blame  Frank  Lorenzo  and  the 
so-called  new  breed  of  employers  that 
do  not  hesitate  to  replace  a  union  work 
force. 

Some  blame  the  leveraged  buyout  op- 
erators that  came  in  and  immediately 
wanted  a  new  work  force.  They  wanted 
to  terminate  the  contract.  They  want- 
ed to  terminate  the  pension  plan. 

At  the  New  York  Daily  News—this  is 
a  specific  example  of  what  has  occurred 
under  this  new  doctrine— the  owners 
actually  advertised  for  permanent  re- 
placements before  the  dispute  there 
even  began.  There  was  no  dispute  and 
they  were  hiring  permanent  replace- 
ments, bringing  them  in  from  out  of 
the  city,  out  of  the  State,  m  order  to 
be  available  if  there  should  be  a  strike. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  conducted  a 
hearing  in  New  York  on  that  particular 
strike  and  learned  that  the  employees 
never  actually  went  on  strike.  They  did 
not  want  to  be  on  strike.  They  sud- 
denly   found    themselves    outside    the 


locked  doors  when  they  had  just  gone 
down  for  no  purpose  other  than  to  get 
some  fresh  air  or  to  get  a  sandwich 

Many  of  these  employers  who  have 
used  these  tactics  are  fast-buck,  take- 
over artists  who  treat  workers  as  just 
another  commodity  to  be  used  up  and 
tossed  aside.  They  do  not  care  how 
many  years  or  decades  workers  have 
invested  in  loyal  service  to  the  com- 
pany. 

And  still  others  cite  gradual  changes 
in  our  labor  laws  that  eliminated  many 
forms  of  peaceful  secondary  activity 
and  made  it  more  difficult  for  unions 
to  obtain  commitments  of  strike  soli- 
darity. These  changes  have  tilted  the 
balance  of  power  between  labor  and 
management,  and  in  effect  encouraged 
employers  to  play  the  permanent  re- 
placement card. 

There  are  some  management  consult- 
ing firms  that  do  nothing  but  specialize 
m  bringing  in  permanent  replace- 
ments. You  can  hire  themi  and  their 
lawyers  all  in  a  package  in  order  to 
break  the  union  that  represents  the 
employees. 

Now  I  believe  that  all  of  the  factors 
I  previously  mentioned  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  situation  that  presently  ex- 
ists. But  whatever  the  explanation,  the 
fact  remains  that  each  year,  tens  of 
thousands  of  employees  are  perma- 
nently replaced  for  exercising  a  basic 
right.  Often— indeed,  far  too  often— 
these  workers  have  called  a  strike  as  a 
last  resort  to  fight  off  massive  cuts  in 
health  benefits  or  pension  protections. 
Thus,  tens  of  thousands  have  lost  their 
jobs  in  a  desperate,  and  lawful,  effort 
to  avoid  losing  their  pensions,  or  their 
health  care.  And  hundreds  of  thousands 
more  workers  have  been  threatened 
with  permanent  replacement,  thereby 
fundamentally  altering  the  balance  be- 
tween labor  and  management. 

Today,  striking  workers  face  the  eco- 
nomic death  penalty  of  permanent  re- 
placement, forcing  them  to  choose  be- 
tween their  right  to  strike  and  their 
livelihoods.  One  need  look  no  farther 
than  the  recent  Caterpillar  strike  to 
assess  the  effect  of  this  permanent  re- 
placement weapon.  The  resolve  of  12.000 
workers  with  an  average  of  26  years 
service  to  the  company  evaporated  in 
the  face  of  the  stark  choice  between 
the  right  to  strike  and  a  job.  The  Unit- 
ed Auto  Workers — c-ertamly  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  respected  unions  in 
our  Nation — surrendered  within  days  of 
Caterpillars  announced  permanent  re- 
placement threat. 

By  banning  the  use  or  threatened  use 
of  permanent  replacements,  the  Work- 
place Fairness  Act  would  make  Amer- 
ican workers'  right  to  strike  more  than 
just  a  hollow  promise. 

The  act  is  short,  and  makes  two  basic 
points.  First,  it  prohibits  the  hiring  of 
permanent  replacements  where  a  union 
engages  in  a  lawful  economic  strike. 
Second,  the  act  prohibits  employers 
from  otherwise  discriminating  against 
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employees  who  lawfully  strike — this 
means  employers  may  not  favor  or  re- 
ward employees  who  refrain  from  join- 
ing a  strike  with  special  privile(?es  or 
benefits  because  they  chose  to  refrain. 

It  also  is  important  to  identify  brief- 
ly what  the  Workplace  Fairness  Act 
would  not  do.  The  bill  would  not  apply 
in  nonunion  settings.  I  want  to  repeat 
that  The  liill  would  not  apply  in  non- 
union settings.  The  text  clearly  states 
that  its  protections  apply  only  to  em- 
ployees in  a  barBrainini?  unit  where  a 
union  already  was  certified  or  recog- 
nized, or— based  on  written  majority 
support— was  seeking  to  be  certified  or 
recotfnized. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  not  pro- 
tect strikers  who  engage  in  violent  or 
coercive  tactics  that  would  be  subject 
to  prosecution  under  Federal  and  State 
criminal  laws.  The  bill's  prohibitions 
do  not  restrict  an  employer's  ability  to 
terminate  emplo.yees  for  engaging:  in 
unlawful  activities  such  as  serious 
strike  misconduct. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  is  criti- 
cal if  we  are  to  restore  balance  to 
labor-management  relations,  and  to 
the  collective  bargaining  process  This 
bill  would  reaffirm  that  the  right  to 
strike  must  mean  more  than  the  right 
to  lose  your  job 

Opponents  of  the  legislation  have 
made  a  number  of  arguments  that  I  be- 
lieve are  inaccurate  or  misguided.  We 
will  have  a  chance  to  debate  these  ar- 
guments in  the  days  ahead.  I  welcome 
that  debate  But  at  the  outset.  I  would 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  two  key  op- 
position arguments 

Opponents  contend  that  the  legisla- 
tion will  increase  labor  strife,  by  pro- 
moting longer  and  more  frequent 
strikes.  But.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
urge  my  colleagues  to  look  carefully  at 
the  facts.  It  is  the  use  of  permanent  re- 
placements that  triggers  longer  and 
more  bitterly  divisive  struggles.  b,v 
transforming  a  dispute  about  wages  or 
benefits  into  one  about  the  future  of 
every  striker's  job.  That  conclusion 
was  borne  out  by  a  1989  University  of 
Alabama  study,  which  found  that 
strikes  lasted  substantially  longer 
when  the  employer  hired  permanent  re- 
placements. Banning  the  use  of  perma- 
nent replacements  will  restore  balance 
to  the  relationship  between  manage- 
ment and  labor,  and  will  help  foster  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  labor  disputes. 

In  addition,  we  must  remember  that 
event  if  we  ban  the  use  of  permanent 
replacements,  unions  would  not  under- 
take a  strike  lightly.  Workers  are 
never  eager  to  forgo  their  wages,  walk 
the  picket  line.  e.xhaust  their  life  sav- 
ings, or  strain  their  families  finan- 
cially and  emotionally  Workers  never 
welcome  a  strike  which  will  tear  at  the 
fabric  of  their  friendships  and  their 
communities.  A  strike  is  always  the 
last  resort. 

Opponents  of  this  bill  also  contend 
that  it  would  damage  American  com- 


petitiveness abroad  But.  again.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  look  carefully  at  the 
facts.  Our  principal  competitors -in- 
cluding Germany.  Canada.  PYance  and 
Japan  have  long  prohibited  or  se- 
verely restricted  the  use  of  permanent 
replacements.  They  recognize  that 
using  permanent  replacements  is  both 
bad  public  policy  and  bad  business. 

The  United  States  has  applauded  the 
democratic  unions  in  Eastern  Europe 
that  played  a  central  role  in  achieving 
social  change  in  recent  years.  But  it 
seems  we  do  not  appreciate  the  value  of 
trade  unionism  in  this  country. 

Permanent  replacement  is  not  an  op- 
tion exercised  in  the  nations  of  Eiistern 
Europe.  What  happened  to  the  coal 
miners  at  the  Massey  Coal  Co.  did  not 
happen  to  the  coal  miners  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  What  happened  to  the  machin- 
ists at  Eastern  Airlines  did  not  happen 
to  the  shipbuilders  in  Gdansk.  Should 
we  not  stand  up  for  the  same  principles 
here  at  home  that  we  applaud  in  other 
countries? 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  let  me  reit- 
erate one  key  point.  Depriving  unions 
of  a  meaningful  right  to  strike  will  be 
a  devastating  blow  to  the  American 
labor  movement.  In  considering  the 
legislation,  we  must  carefully  consider 
the  larger  question  of  whether  we  want 
to  destroy  organized  labor,  or  preserve 
a  movement  which  has  helped  our  na- 
tion realize  ideals  that  others  around 
the  world  justly  envy.  The  choice  is 
ours. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr  President.  I  listened 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Ohio  talk 
about  the  Metzenbaum  bill  here  S  55  I 
think  is  grandly  mistitled  the  "Work- 
place Fairness  Act  "  It  is  the  latest 
component  in  the  legislative  master 
plan  of  some  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  dedicated  their  careers  to  over- 
turning every  Supreme  Court  decision 
that  they  find  objectionable. 

When  I  first  heard  of  this  particular 
bill,  which  would  overturn  what  has  be- 
come known  as  the  Mackay  doctrine.  I 
wondered  which  Supreme  Court  Justice 
had  written  the  offending  decision.  It 
must  have  been  a  real  interesting  Jus- 
tice. 

Naturally,  given  the  level  of  outrage 
expressed  by  some  in  this  body,  one 
would  assume  that  the  misguided  jurist 
had  to  be  one  of  the  appointees  of 
President  Reagan  or  President  Bush. 
Perhaps  Justice  Scalia.  or  maybe  Chief 
.lustlce  Rehnquist? 

But,  in  fact,  the  judicial  offender  in 
this  instance  was  Justice  Owen  Rob- 
erts. That  is  correct.  Justice  Owen 
Roberts.  The  Supreme  Court  decision 
we  are  being  asked  to  overturn  was 
written  in  1938. 

Today,  we  are  being  asked  to  over- 
turn a  decision  that  was  issued  more 
than  50  years  ago,  a  decision  that  has 


stood  without  challenge  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  a  decision  that  has  been 
accepted  by  successive  Congresses;  a 
decision  that  was  made  when  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  committee. 
Senator  Ken.nkdv.  was  only  6  yeare  old 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  was  just  21  I 
was  four 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  fact  it  is 
remarkable  that  with  all  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation  today  the  eco- 
nomic challenges,  the  budgetary  crisis, 
the  serious  problems  facing  our  judi- 
cial system,  the  crisis  facing  our  cities, 
our  schools,  and  our  health  care  sys- 
tem— despite  all  of  these  problems, 
some  of  my  colleagues  believe  that  it  is 
more  important  for  the  Senate  to  cor- 
rect what  they  perceive  to  be  the  mis- 
takes of  the  pre-World  War  II  era. 

The  proponents  of  this  liill  have  sum- 
marized the  thrust  of  their  legislation 
In  the  following  manner:  Employees 
cannot  be  disciplined  or  discharged  for 
engaging  in  a  strike,  but  they  can  he 
permanently  replaced 

The  proponents  assert  that,  because 
employers  can  hire  permanent  replace- 
ments for  .striking  workers,  employees 
are  discouraged  from  striking;  it  is 
harder  for  unions  to  win  strikes;  it  is 
more  difficult  for  organized  labor  to 
shut  down  employers;  and  it  causes 
greater  economic  destabilization. 

Alarmed  by  these  facts,  the  pro- 
ponents have  introduced  S  55.  Its  pur- 
pose is  rather  straightforward.  Change 
the  rules  that  have  governed  Federal 
labor  law  for  the  last  54  years  so  that 
unions  will  be  able  to  win  every  time 
they  go  out  on  strike.  Change  the  rules 
so  the  unions  can  shut  down  any  em- 
plo.ver  whenever  they  want,  for  how 
long  as  they  want,  and  as  often  as  they 
want. 

Union  leaders  understand  that  cur- 
rent law  places  risks  on  both  manage- 
ment and  labor  during  labor  disputes. 
If  employers  act  in  a  manner  that  em- 
ployees consider  unreasonable,  those 
employees  can  go  on  strike.  And. 
unions  understand  that  if  their  de- 
mands are  unreasonable  and  they  still 
go  on  strike,  employers  may  hire  per- 
manent replacements.  It  is  what  we 
call  a  delicate  balance. 

Current  law.  on  the  other  hand,  is 
based  on  the  tried  and  true  concept 
that,  by  making  a  strike  risky  for  both 
sides  in  a  collective  bai-gaining  dispute, 
both  sides  have  a  vested  interest  in 
finding  reasonable  solutions  to  their 
labor  disputes.  That.  Mr.  President, 
makes  sense.  That  is  current  law. 

Consequently,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  the  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion. Eliminate  the  risk  for  unions 
when  they  go  on  strike.  That  is  the 
purpose.  Do  not  have  this  delicate  bal- 
ance. 

Eliminate  the  need  for  economic  re- 
sponsibility. You  will  inevitably  make 
it  easier  for  unions  to  go  on  strike  and 
to  win  every  strike.  By  legislative  fiat. 
S.    55   will    provide    unions   with    what 


they  do  not  enjoy  today— unrivaled 
economic  power  and  control  of  the 
labor  market. 

Many  of  us  in  this  Chamber  recognize 
that  the  role  of  unions  in  the  work- 
place has  greatly  diminished.  Part  of 
this  has  been  due  to  economic  realities. 
Part  IS  perhaps  due  to  misguided  lead- 
ership in  the  union  movement.  Part  of 
this  diminution  is  due  to  a  growing  so- 
phistication among  employers  and  em- 
ployees. And  part  is  due  to  our  efforts 
here  in  Congress,  passing  legislation 
over  the  years  providing  enhanced 
worker  rights  and  protections  not  con- 
tingent on  representation  by  a  union. 

The  relationships  between  labor  and 
management  have  improved  dramati- 
cally during  this  century,  as  employers 
have  begun  to  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  a  positive  rela- 
tion.ship  with  their  workers. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  AFL-CIO 
is  no  longer  the  economic  power  it  was 
50  years  ago.  20  years  ago.  or  even  10 
years  ago. 

But  1  still  tell  you.  it  is  a  formidable 
economic  power  and  I  will  tell  you.  as 
somebody  who  has  been  here  16  years. 
U  is  the  single  most  powerful  special 
interest  group  in  Washington  today 
within  this  beltway.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  about  it.  nor  is  there 
much  (juestion  among  those  in  either 
party  who  really  hun>'.st!y  think  about 
11. 

No  observer  of  this  can  deny  that  the 
AFL  CIO  wields  a  lot  of  power  in  the 
Hails  of  the  House  and  the  Senate.  In 
the  past,  the  AFL-CIO.  like  the  boss, 
controlled  the  agenda  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. Now.  while  that  may  be  a  bit  of 
an  overstatement  today,  it  is  true  that 
it  still  has  the  ability  to  demand  that 
bills  they  want  the  Congress  to  vote  on 
will  be  voted  on.  Thus,  that  is  what  we 
are  doing  here  today.  With  all  of  the 
problems  of  this  society,  we  have  to 
deal  with  this  bill  today  and  tomorrow 
and  probably  through  part  of  next 
week. 

Consequently,  the  unions  have  de- 
cided that  they  will  force  Congress  to 
change  the  rules  that  have  governed 
Federal  labor  law  for  the  last  54  years. 
If  unions  cannot  win  at  the  bargaining 
table  like  they  did  in  the  past,  then 
they  will  just  demand  that  Congress 
change  the  rules  to  ensure  that  they 
can  win  again.  The  AFL-CIO  is  de- 
manding that  we  tilt  the  balance  so  far 
in  the  union's  favor  that  they  can  once 
again  force  employers  to  accept  their 
demands,  reasonable  or  unreasonable, 
without  any  need  for  economic  respon- 
sibility on  their  part. 

Does  anybody  in  this  body— any- 
body—really  believe  that  by  making 
strikes  risk-free  for  unions  that  there 
will  not  be  more  strikes'.'  Does  anybody 
believe  that':*  If  you  take  away  the 
risks  of  striking,  do  you  think  we  will 
not  have  more  strikes?  That  boggles 
the  mind.  that,  someone  would  even 
make  that  argument. 


Does  anyone  really  believe  that  the 
solution  to  our  current  economic  prob- 
lems, problems  compounded  by  the 
internationalization  of  markets  and  by 
skill  shortages  in  the  labor  force,  is  to 
encourage  a  small  percentage  of  the 
American  workers  represented  by 
unions  to  go  out  on  strike'^  Do  we  as  a 
body  really  want  to  tell  the  American 
people  that  we  have  finally  found  the 
answer  to  our  economic  woes  and  it  is 
to  go  on  strike? 

Today,  employees  have  the  right  to 
strike— the  ultimate  collective  bar- 
gaining weapon  that  unions  can  bring 
to  bear  on  an  employer  and  on  an  em- 
ployer's business.  And  I  will  continue 
to  fight  for  their  right  to  strike.  It  is 
an  awesome  economic  weapon  which 
they  have.  I  will  fight  for  that  right. 
But  how  an  employer  responds  to  that 
strike  depends  on  what  kind  of  a  strike 
it  is.  If  a  strike  is  caused  or  prolonged 
by  the  employer's  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice, such  as  the  failure  to  bargain  in 
good  faith,  striking  employees  cannot 
be  permanently  replaced. 

Let  me  repeat  myself.  If  a  strike  is 
caused  or  prolonged  by  an  employer's 
unfair  labor  practice,  such  as  the  fail- 
ur-e  to  bargain  m  good  faith,  striking 
employees  cannot  be  permanently  re- 
placed. They  cannot  be.  under  our  cur- 
rent law.  If  the  employer  is  wrong, 
those  employees  can  continue  to  strike 
and  cannot  be  permanently  replaced. 

In  these  instances,  under  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  the  offend- 
ing employer,  under  our  current  law.  is 
reciuired  to  reinstate  the  strikers  to 
their  former  positions  and  may  be  lia- 
ble m  addition  to  substantial  amounts 
of  back  pay.  That  is  under  current  law. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  strike  has 
nothing  to  do  with  any  wrongdoing  by 
an  employer  and  is  purely  over  eco- 
nomic terms,  such  as  increase  in 
wages,  an  employer  may  take  a  variety 
of  steps  to  withstand  the  strike,  in- 
cluding hiring  permanent  replace- 
ments. That  should  be  allowed.  In 
these  cases,  strikers  who  have  been  re- 
placed and  seek  to  return  to  work 
would,  under  current  law.  retain  their 
status  as  employees  and  must  be  rein- 
stated as  positions  become  available. 
That  is  current  law.  Even  if  they  were 
wrong  in  continuing  to  go  on  strike 
and  the  employer  hires  permanent  re- 
placements, they  have  an  absolute 
right  to  get  those  first  positions  as 
they  become  available  under  current 
law. 

If  the  employer  has  done  nothing 
more  than  resist  the  union's  economic 
dcm^ands  at  the  bargaining  table,  the 
law  has  always  permitted  employers  to 
keep  operating  by  hiring  permanent  re- 
placements. 

S.  55.  how^ever.  would  sa.v  that  an  em- 
ployer has  no  such  right.  No  matter 
how  outrageous  or  irresponsible  the  de- 
mands of  the  union,  if  the  union  goes 
out  on  strike,  the  employer  would  have 
no  right  to  hire  permanent  replace- 
ments. 


The  employer's  only  right  under  S.  55 
IS  to  capitulate  to  the  union  demands 
or  hope  the  union  returns  to  work  be- 
fore the  business  closes  down  for  good. 

Recognizing  the  absurdity  of  this  sce- 
nario, for  more  than  a  half  a  century 
American  labor  law  has  provided  both 
labor  and  management  with  a  balanced 
set  of  rights,  as  it  should  be.  Economic 
weapons  and  risks  are  critical  elements 
of  our  national  labor  policy.  There  is 
no  Question  about  it. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  has  explained; 
■'The  presence  of  economic  weapons  in 
reserve  and  their  actual  exercise  on  oc- 
casion by  the  parties,  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  system  that  the  Wagner  and 
Taft-Hartley  Acts  have  recognized  " 
That  cite  is  NLRB  versus  Insurance 
Agents  361.  U.S.  477.  489  il960L 

As  Charles  Morns,  a  leading  labor 
law  expert,  has  noted:  ■'Collective  bar- 
gaining evidently  functions  as  a  meth- 
od of  fixing  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  only  because  the  risk  of 
loss  to  both  parties  is  so  great  that 
compromise  is  cheaper  than  economic 
strife." 

Under  current  law.  employers'  de- 
mands at  the  bargaining  table  are 
checked  by  the  knowledge  that  their 
employees  have  a  most  poweiful  weap- 
on—the strike — a  weapon  that  could 
cause  loss  of  profits  and  market  share 
and  a  weapon  which  can  ultimately  put 
that  employer  out  of  business.  It  is  an 
awesome  power  that  the  unions  have 
and.  like  I  say,  I  would  fight  to  main- 
tain that  right  m  the  union,  and  I 
have. 

Employees'  demands,  at  the  same 
time,  are  likewise  checked  by  the 
knowledge  that  a  call  for  a  strike  may 
be  met  by  the  hiring  of  so-called 
Mackay  replacements,  referring  to  the 
Mackay  doctrine  or  the  Mackay  case 
decided  in  1938.  The  inherent  uncer- 
tainty about  what  will  happen  when 
both  sides  resort  to  their  own  weapons 
is  an  essentia]  element  in  the  dynamics 
of  collective  bargaining.  Most  impor- 
tantl.v,  it  provides  the  strongest  pos- 
sible inducement  for  both  groups  to  ne- 
gotiate in  good  faith  and  to  resolve 
their  differences  in  good  faith  without 
resorting  to  such  measures  at  all. 

S.  55.  this  bill,  the  Metzenbaum  bill, 
proposes  to  change  this  level  playing 
field  on  which  labor  and  management 
have  so  long  operated,  certainly  over 
the  last  54  years.  A  level  playing  field 
does  not  guarantee  that  parties  bring 
their  equivalent  strength  or  wisdom  to 
any  particular  labor  dispute.  Nor  does 
it  guarantee  that  the  results  of  any 
labor  dispute,  or  the  specific  terms  of 
any  particular  labor  contract,  are  what 
any  of  us  individually  would  think 
were  either  the  most  fair,  most  reason- 
able, or  most  prudent  for  either  side. 

Congress  has  never  established  Itself, 
or  the  courts,  as  an  arbitrator  to  deter- 
mine the  terms  of  collective  bargaining 
agreements.  Rather,  the  true  level 
playing  field  that  is  part   of  our  na- 
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tional  labor  policy  was  designed  to  fos- 
ter a  balance  in  the  legal  rights  of  the 
parties.  Since  the  protection  of  the 
right  to  strike  gave  unions  an  ex- 
tremely potent  offensive  weapon,  the 
law  also  gives  employers  the  defensive 
weapon  of  continuing  to  operate  during 
a  strike. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  as  it  should  be. 

As  described  by  former  Solicitor  of 
Labor  and  NLRB  General  Counsel 
Peter  Nash,  "the  hiring  of  permanent 
replacements  has  long  been  recognized 
as  constituting  part  of  the  legitimate 
self-help  available  to  employers  in  a 
strike  situation  and  allows  the  dispute 
between  the  employer  and  its  employ- 
ees "to  be  controlled  by  the  free  play  of 
economic  forces.  Machinists  v.  Wiscon- 
sin Kmploument  Rrlations  Corrim..  427 
U.S.  132.  140  (19761  (quoting  .\LKS  v 
Nash-Finch.  404  U.S.  138.  144  (1971i    • 

If  S.  55  became  law,  it  would  insulate 
striking  employees  from  the  risks  that 
traditionally  have  acted  as  a  check  on 
the  voluntary  decision  to  strike  over 
economic  issues  and  would  free  orga- 
nized workers  to  command  a  price  for 
their  labor  without  regard  to  the  mar- 
ket forces  of  supply  and  demand 

The  Mackay  doctrine,  in  conti'ast, 
serves  as  an  important  market  check 
on  opportunistic  high  demands  of 
unions  as  well  as  on  opptirtunistic  low 
offers  by  employers. 

As  one  expert.  Prof.  Samuel 
Estreicher.  has  noted  in  this  regard, 
"the  willingness  of  workers  to  cross 
picket  lines  and  offer  their  services  on 
the  basis  of  the  employer's  final  offer 
tells  something  about  the  economic 
reasonableness  of  the  union's  de- 
mands "  Estreicher,  'Strikers  and  Re- 
placements. "  3  Labor  Law  897.  902 
(1987). 

The  result  of  overturning  the  long- 
standing Mackay  doctrine  would  be  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  strikes,  and 
an  increase  in  the  risk  of  anticompeti- 
tive collective  bargaining  agreements. 

Moreover.  S.  56  would  injure  many 
nonstriking  workers  and  their  families, 
whose  livelihoods  depend  on  a  function- 
ing, economically  viable  employer. 
Just  yesterday,  the  press  reported  that 
156  editorial  employees  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Post  Gazette  were  laid  off  on 
June  4  because  of  the  continuing  strike 
by  the  Teamsters  Union  against  the 
newspaper's  sister  publication,  the 
Pittsburgh  Press.  Nonstriking  employ- 
ees at  that  paper  were  sent  home  in 
mid-May.  told  there  was  no  work 

Customers,  suppliers,  and  consumers 
would  all  suffer  the  burdens  of  the  in- 
creased strike  activit.y  and  the  harmful 
economic  impact  that  would  be  gen- 
erated by  this  bill  if  it  is  passed  and  be- 
comes law. 

It  is  amazing  to  me  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  measure  have  so  con- 
veniently forgotten  about  these  people. 

Is  it  fair  that  the  economic  well- 
being  of  these  innocent  people  should 
be  jeopardized  when  neither  they  nor 


their  own  employers  are  a  party  to  the 
labor  dispute  that  generated  the 
strike 

Battle  plans  for  war  must  carefully 
avoid  hurling  noncombatants  as  much 
as  possible  The  proponents  of  S.  55  are 
obviously  applying  a  different  standard 
to  labor  disputes. 

This  inherent  attempt  to  put  the 
many  at  risk  to  achieve  the  economic 
ends  of  the  few  may  also  explain  why  a 
recent  Time  magazine — CNN  poll  done 
by  Yankclovich  Clancy  Shulman  found 
that  60  percent  of  the  American  people 
opposed- and  only  29  percent  favored  — 
legislation  prohibiting  employers  from 
hiring  permanent  replacements  for 
striking  workers. 

The  proponents  of  this  legislation 
have  attempted  to  justify  their  attack 
on  the  Mackay  doctrine  by  promoting 
several  m.vths  about  Federal  labor  laws 
and  strikes. 

The  first  myth  is  a  whopper.  The  pro- 
ponents claim  that  the  Mackay  doc- 
trine— a  Supreme  Court  precedent  of 
more  than  half  a  century  should  be  ig- 
nored, because  it  is  only  dicta.  As  my 
colleagues  know,  dicta  refers  to  opin- 
ions of  a  judge  which  do  not  embody 
the  resolution  or  determination  of  the 
Court.  In  other  words,  something  that 
is  dicta  is  an  opinion  offered  by  the 
Court  which  is  unnecessary  or  extra- 
neous to  the  decision  itself.  Its  elimi- 
nation from  a  judicial  decision  would 
not  alter  the  holding  of  the  Court. 

Consecjuently.  the  proponents  argue 
that  by  overturning  the  Mackay  doc- 
trine they  are  not  really  overturning  a 
Supreme  Court  decision.  Instead,  the 
proponents  are  only  taking  issue  with 
the  Court's  extraneous  comment,  or 
dicta. 

The  Mackay  doctrine,  which  has 
some  of  my  colleagues  in  such  high 
dudgeon,  stems  from  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  issued  on  May  16.  1938,  better 
than  54  years  ago. 

The  case.  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  V.  Mackay  Radio  &  Telegraph  Co.. 
304  U.S.  333  (1938).  grew  out  of  a  labor 
dispute  between  Mackay  Radio  and 
Telegraph  and  Local  3.  of  the  American 
Radio  Telegraphists  Association. 

Negotiations  between  the  company 
and  the  union  broke  down,  and  the  em- 
ployees went  out  on  strike,  as  they  had 
a  right  to  do  under  our  laws  The  com- 
pany brought  employees  from  its  of- 
fices in  other  cities  to  take  the  places 
of  the  strikers.  Subsequently,  all  hut 
five  of  the  strikers  were  taken  back  by 
the  company. 

The  union  filed  charges  with  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  charging 
that  by  failing  to  reinstate  the  five  re- 
maining strikers  the  company  was  dis- 
criminating against  them  on  account 
of  their  union  activities.  The  Board, 
among  other  things,  ordered  the  com- 
pany to  reinstate  the  five  with  back 
pay. 

The  Supreme  Court  was  asked  to  re- 
view the  Board's  decision,  which  it 
upheld. 


One  of  the  issues  before  the  court  was 
whether  the  Board  lacked  jurisdiction 
because  the  company  was  at  no  time 
guilty  of  any  unfair  labor  practice.  The 
Court  noted  that  there  was  no  evidence 
that  the  company  was  guilty  of  any  un- 
fair labor  practice. 

To  explain  its  conclusion,  the  Court 
noted  that  the  company  was  negotiat- 
ing with  the  authorized  representatives 
of  the  union. 

Then  the  Court  addressed  the  issue  of 
whether  its  use  of  replacements  was  an 
unfair  labor  practice.  In  responding  to 
this  issue,  the  Court  outlined  what 
thereafter  became  known  as  the 
Mackay  doctrine: 

Nor  was  IL  an  unfair  labor  practice  to  re- 
place the  striking  employees  with  others  in 
an  effort  to  carry  on  the  business  AlthouRh 
Section  13  provides.  •Nolhinf?  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  so  as  to  Interfere  with  or 
impede  or  diminish  in  any  way  the  right  to 
strike.  "  it  does  not  follow  that  an  employer, 
guilty  of  no  act  denounced  by  the  statute. 
has  lost  the  right  to  protect  and  continue  his 
business  by  supplying  places  left  vacant  by 
strikers.  And  he  is  not  bound  to  discharge 
those  hired  to  fill  the  place  of  strikers,  upon 
the  election  of  the  latter  to  resume  their  em- 
ployment, in  order  to  create  places  for  them. 
MRU  V  Mackay  Radio  *  Telegraph  Co..  304 
U  S   333.  345^346(19381 

Now  I  realize  that  one  person's  dicta 
is  another's  doctrine,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  was  rather  clear  in  its  holding 
Nothing  in  the  Wagner  Act.  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  prohibited 
an  employer  from  hiring  replacements 
for  employees  who  have  gone  out  on 
strike,  and  the  employer  is  not  re- 
quired to  fire  those  replacements  once 
the  strikers  decide  they  wish  to  return 
to  work. 

What  was  Congress'  reaction  to  the 
decision?  The  following  year.  Senator 
Wagner  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  and 
made  the  following  statement: 

Every  step  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
taken  toward  clarifylnR  the  meaning  and  de- 
fining the  scope  of  the  act  has  made  It  easier 
for  workers  and  employers  to  deal  success- 
fully under  its  provisions. 

This  is  hardly  a  statement  one  would 
expect  from  Senator  Wagner  if  the  Su- 
preme Court's  opinion  in  the  Mackay 
decision  had  been  viewed  from  its  in- 
ception as  incompatible  with  the  basic 
rights  and  values  of  Federal  labor  law. 

This  mistaken  assertion  was  made  by 
the  committee  majority  in  the  report 
accompanying  S.  55.  I  can  only  surmise 
that  the  authors  of  the  majority  report 
have  concluded  that  a  statement  by 
Senator  Wagner,  the  author  of  the  Fed- 
eral statute,  made  a  year  after  the 
preme  Court's  decision,  has  no  merit. 

Perhaps  they  feel  that  the  statement 
by  Senator  Wagner  is  also  dicta. 

In  fact.  Senator  Wagner's  assessment 
is  relevant,  because  it  underscores  the 
fact  that  instead  of  being  an  aberra- 
tion, the  Mackay  doctrine  was  consist- 
ent with  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Wagner  Act. 


A  memorandum  prepared  by  the  Sen- 
ate Education  and  Labor  Committee  on 
S.  1958.  Senator  Wagner's  bill,  clarified 
the  ability  of  employers  to  hire  re- 
placements. It  states: 

.S  1958  prijvides  that  the  labor  dispute  shall 
be  current,  and  the  employer  is  free  to  has- 
ten its  end  by  hiring  a  new.  permanent  crew 
of  workers  and  running  the  plant  on  a  nor- 
mal basis. 

And.  there  is  more.  During  the  floor 
debate  on  the  House  version  of  the 
Wagner  Act.  Representative  Fletcher 
asked  whether  anything  in  this  legisla- 
tion would  prevent  employers  from 
bringing  in  "strikebreakers."  The  bill's 
floor  manager.  Representative  Connery 
of  Massachusetts  replied: 

I  do  not  think  there  is  The  employers' 
rights  under  the  law  will  be  just  as  strong 
and  secure  after  passage  of  this  act  as  they 
were  before. 

Consecjuently.  instead  of  being  dicta, 
representing  some  unnecessary,  extra- 
neous viewpoint  that  was  repudiated 
from  the  moment  it  was  offered,  the 
-Mackay  doctrine  was  an  accurate  ar- 
ticulation of  congressional  understand- 
ing of  employer  rights  under  the  Wag- 
ner Act.  The  Supreme  Court's  opinion 
was  not  at  odds  with  congressional  in- 
tent. The  two  were  consistent. 

But.  let  us  a.ssume  for  a  moment  that 
the  proponents'  revisionist  version  of 
history  is  accurate. 

If  the  Mackay  doctrine  was  an  aber- 
ration, something  far  removed  from 
the  intent  of  Congress  and  the  body  of 
judicial  thought,  then  it  is  logical  to 
assume  that  Congress  would  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  correct  this  flawed 
doctrine  at  the  appropriate  time. 

In  1959.  Congress  passed  the 
Landrum-Griffin  Act,  which  dealt  di- 
rectly with  the  issue  of  picketing, 
strikes,  and  voting  rights  for  economic 
strikers. 

Obviously,  it  would  be  hard  to  imag- 
ine a  time  more  appropriate  to  correct 
something  as  abhorrent  as  the  Mackay 
doctrine,  if  the  proponents  are  correct 
in  their  assertion  that  the  doctrine  was 
incompatible  with  basic  rights  and  val- 
ues of  federal  labor  law. 

The  Landrum-Griffin  Act  was  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  correct  mistakes 
made  by  the  .Supreme  Court  when  in- 
terpreting Federal  labor  law.  It  would 
have  been  an  obvious  time  to  correct 
the  Mackay  doctrine,  if  the  doctrine 
was  in  fact  the  mistake  the  proponents 
of  S.  ,55  claim  it  to  be.  But.  it  was  not 
changed. 

Instead,  the  Landrum-Griffin  Act  in- 
cluded a  provision  granting  economic 
strikers  the  right  to  vote  in  an  election 
held  within  1  year  after  commence- 
nienl  of  an  economic  strike  if  they 
h.ive  been  replaced. 

Congress  gave  those  strikers  the 
right  to  vote  to  prevent  employers 
from  getting  rid  of  the  union  by  hiring 
"permanent  replacements  and  then 
holding  an  election  immediately  there- 
after in  which  the  permanent  replace- 
ments but  not  the  strikers  could  vote." 


Even  the  most  enthusiastic  pro- 
ponent of  this  legislation  would  have 
to  agree  that  there  was  little  need  for 
this  provision  in  the  Landrum-Griffin 
Act  if  Congress  believed  that  an  em- 
ployer could  not  hire  permanent  re- 
placements for  economic  strikers. 

The  Mackay  doctrine  was  not  dicta. 
It  certainly  did  not  forego  the  will  of 
Congress,  and  it  insults  our  intel- 
ligence to  come  in  and  say  it  was  dicta. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  Con- 
gress clearly  believed  that  the  Mackay 
doctrine  was  the  correct  expression  of 
the  law — that  employers  could  hire  per- 
manent replacements  for  tconomic 
strikers. 

Contrary  to  the  assertion  that  the 
Mackay  rule  is  an  aberration,  the 
Court  has  affirmed  it  on  numerous  oc- 
casions over  the  past  50  years,  at  times 
by  justices  not  known  for  harboring  an 
antiunion  bias. 

In  1963.  in  XLRB  v.  Erie  Resistor  Corp.. 
373  U.S.  221,  232  (1963i.  against  a  chal- 
lenge to  Mackay.  the  Court  stated. 
"We  have  no  intention  of  questioning 
the  vitality  of  the  Mackay  rule.  *  *  *" 

In  1967.  in  .\LRB  v.  Fleeticood  Trailer 
Co..  389  U.S.  375.  379  (1967).  the  Court 
stated  that  employers  have  ""legiti- 
mate and  substantial  business  jus- 
tifications' for  refusing  to  reinstate 
employees  who  engaged  in  an  economic 
strike  *  *  *  when  the  jobs  claimed  by 
the  strikers  are  occupied  by  workers 
hired  as  permanent  replacements  dur- 
ing the  strike  in  order  to  continue  op- 
erations." 

In  1983.  the  Court  reaffirmed  Mackay 
in  Belknap.  Inc.  v.  Hale.  463  U.S.  491, 
504.  n.  8  (1983).  when  it  held.  "The  re- 
fusal to  fire  permanent  replacements 
because  of  commitments  made  to  them 
m  the  course  of  an  economic  strike  sat- 
isfies the  requirement  that  the  em- 
ployer have  a  'legitimate  and  substan- 
tial justification'  for  its  refusal  to  rein- 
state strikers." 

As  recently  as  1989.  Justice  O'Connor, 
writing  for  the  Court,  applied  Mackay 
to  affirm  the  validity  of  TWA's  perma- 
nent replacement  of  striking  flight  at- 
tendants. She  writes.  "On  various  occa- 
sions [over  the  years]  we  have  re- 
affirmed the  holding  of  Mackay 
Radio." 

The  fundamental  principles  behind 
Mackay  rest  in  the  proposition  that 
unions  and  employers  are  entitled  to  a 
level  negotiating  field  in  which  each 
party  is  free  to  use  the  economic  weap- 
on.'s  available  to  it.  and  it  is  a  delicate 
balance,  this  field,  and  it  should  be. 

On  occasions,  these  principles  have 
been  reaffirmed  by  the  m.ost  unlikely 
members  of  the  Court. 

In  a  case  involving  a  union  challeng- 
ing an  employers'  association's  use  of 
freeze-outs.  Justice  William  Brennan 
wrote  for  the  Court: 

Althoug-h  the  [National  Labor  Relations; 
.Act  prelects  the  right  of  employees  to  strike 
in  support  of  their  demands,  this  protection 
is  not  so  absolute  as  to  deny  self-help  by  em- 


ployers when  legitimate  interests  of  employ- 
ees and  employers  cor.ide.  Labo'  Board  v. 
Truck  Drivers  Cmon.  363  U.S.  87.  96  .1957 

Likewise,  it  was  Justice  Brennan. 
who  in  a  subsequent  case  involving 
union  strike  tactics,  in  Labor  Board  v. 
Insurance  Agents.  361  U.S.  477.  489-490 
(I960),  wrote  the  following: 

The  presence  of  econom.ic  weapons  m  re- 
serve, and  their  actual  exercise  or,  occasion 
by  the  parties,  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  sys- 
temi  *  •  *  two  factors— necessity  for  good- 
faith  bargaining  between  parties,  and  the 
availability  of  economic  pressure  devices  to 
each  to  make  the  other  party  incline  to 
agree  on  one's  terms — exist  side  by  side  *  •  * 
and.  at  the  same  time,  negotiation  positions 
are  apt  to  be  weak  or  strong  in  accordance 
with  the  degree  of  economic  power  the  par- 
ties possess  •  *  *  And  if  [the  government] 
could  regulate  the  choice  of  econom.ic  weap- 
ons that  may  be  used  as  part  of  collective 
bargaining,  it  would  be  in  a  position  to  exer- 
cise considerable  influence  upon  the  sub- 
stantive terms  upon  which  the  parties  con- 
tract. 

As  one  can  readily  see.  it  is  clear 
that  S.  55  demands  that  we  overturn  a 
well-established  precedent  of  labor  law, 
established  by  both  liberals  and  con- 
servatives on  the  Supreme  Court. 

Far  from  being  dicta,  the  Mackay 
doctrine  is  a  clear  expression  of  the 
law.  It  has  been  left  unchanged  by  Con- 
gress for  more  than  half  a  century.  It 
has  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court 
on  a  number  of  occasions. 

In  sum.  the  attempted  minimization 
of  the  Mackay  doctrine  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  S.  55  will  not  stand  the  light 
of  review. 

The  proponents'  revisionist  reading 
of  the  legislative  history  of  the  Wagner 
Act  and  the  Landrum-Griffin  Act,  as 
well  as  some  fifty  years  of  subsequent 
holdings  by  the  Supreme  Court,  remind 
me  of  the  story  about  the  lawyer  who 
was  challenged  by  the  judge  on  a  point 
of  law  during  a  trial. 

Knowing  he  had  no  legal  authority  or 
precedent  for  his  position,  the  lawyer 
looked  the  judge  straight  in  the  eye 
and  rattled  off  the  names  of  the  first 
five  cases  that  came  to  his  mind. 

Following  a  lunch  break,  the  judge 
asked  the  attorney  to  approach  the 
bench.  "I  looked  up  every  case  you 
cited."  the  judge  said,  "and  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  trial.  What  do 
you  have  to  say  for  yourself."  "I  apolo- 
gize." the  lawyer  responded,  "but  I  was 
just  being  an  advocate." 

Well,  the  proponents  of  this  bill  are 
nothing  if  not  advocates,  and  they  are 
nothing  if  not  resourceful.  Faced  with 
the  rather  obvious  probability  that 
they  could  not  discredit  the  Mackay 
doctrine  through  a  tortured  legal  anal- 
ysis, they  propagated  yet  another 
myth,  a  m.vth  that  brings  this  issue  up 
to  the  present. 

I  suppose  this  myth  was  inevitable— 
namely,  the  idea  that  it's  all  President 
Reagan's  fault.  I  have  seen  this  time 
and  time  again  over  the  last  few 
years — everything  that  is  wrong  with 
America  today  is  the  fault  of  President 
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Ronald  Reagan.  The  proponents  argue 
that  the  hiring  of  permanent  replace- 
ments was  just  not  clone  before  1980.  In 
other  words,  the  Matkay  doctrine  was 
not  a  problem  during  its  first  44  years 
because  employers  never  exercised  this 
legal  right  in  this  manner. 

There  was  no  reason  for  the  unions 
and  their  friends  in  Congress  to  com- 
plain about  the  hiring  of  permanent  re- 
placements, because  no  permanent  re- 
placements were  ever  hired.  It  just  was 
not  done. 

For  those  listening  closely,  they  will 
II  ii  n.i.ss  the  significance  of  the  date 
used  by  the  bills  supporters. 

The  proponents  claim  that  it  was  not 
until  the  1980's  that  the  use  of  perma- 
nent replacements  became  so  common- 
place. It  was  not  until  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration that  employers  began  rac- 
ing out  and  hiring  permanent  replace- 
ments the  first  moment  an  employee 
went  out  on  strike.  President  Reagan 
made  it  fashionable  to  use  replace- 
ments when  the  meitibers  of  PATCO. 
the  air  traffic  controllers,  broke  the 
law  that  prohibits  P'ederal  employees 
from  striking  the  U.S.  Government. 

It  is  a  terrible  thing  for  President 
Reagan  to  reinforce  the  law.  But  he 
did.  And  therefore,  that  was  the  first 
time  that  the  Mackay  doctrine  was 
ever  used. 

When  these  employees  went  out  on 
strike,  they  were  permanently  replaced 
by  the  President  at  that  lime.  Accord- 
ing to  the  proponents.  President  Rea- 
gan's actions  gave  employers  around 
the  Nation  the  green  light,  and  em- 
ployers ever  since  have  been  replacing 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  striker 
employees. 

I  suppose  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  proponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion got  around  to  blaming  Ronald 
Reagan.  He  has  been  blamed  for  every- 
thing that  is  wrong  with  society  today. 
Why  not  do  it  for  this  case? 

You  know.  I  find  it  ironic  that  some 
of  my  colleagues  routinely  criticize 
President  Reagan  for  doing  so  little, 
and  then  immediately  turn  around  and 
blame  him  for  everything  they  believe 
is  wrong  with  the  United  States  today, 
for  doing  so  much. 

And.  they  certainly  find  a  lot  that  is 
wrong.  For  someone  who  is  constantly 
criticized  for  being  so  inactive.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  certainly  seems  to  have 
accomplished  a  lot,  in  his  few  8  years, 
as  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  only  problem  with  the  argument 
that  the  use  of  permanent  replace- 
ments is  a  recent  phenomenon  is  that 
it  is  totally  wrong. 

According  to  a  study  released  by  the 
Employment  Policy  Foundation,  there 
are  251  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
cases  since  1938  where  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  Mackay  was  cited, 
and  permanent  replacements  were 
hired.  All  but  22  of  these  cases  Involved 
strikes  that  occurred  before  1981.  All 
but  22  of  them. 


One  might  wonder  how  the  pro- 
ponents could  have  missed  251  cases. 

Of  course,  the  argument  that  Mackay 
replacements  were  not  used  before  the 
1980's  is  joined  witli  the  a.sserting  that 
it  has  become  common  or  standard 
practice  since  that  time 

Over  the  next  several  days,  this  body 
is  likely  to  hear  about  a  GAO  report 
commissioned  by  the  proponents  of  the 
legislation  entitled,  'Report  to  Con- 
gressional Requesters:  Strikes  and  the 
Use  of  Permanent  Strike  Replacements 
in  the  1970s  and  1980's   ' 

This  report  is  purported  to  be  the  de- 
finitive proof  of  how  widespread  the 
problem  of  permanent  replacements 
has  become.  According  to  the  report, 
the  GAO  found  that,  in  1985.  4  percent 
of  striking  employees  were  replaced  by 
Mackay  replacements. 

The  report  went  on  to  conclude  that 
this  figure  fell  to  3  percent  in  1989. 
These  figures  count  as  permanently  re- 
placed those  strikers  who  returned  or 
who  will  return  to  their  jobs  as  a  result 
of  vacancies,  a  strike  settlement,  or  a 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  order 
m  case  of  an  unfair  labor  practice 
strike. 

In  sum.  according  to  the  report  re- 
quested by  the  proponents  of  this  legis- 
lation. 96  percent  of  all  employees  who 
went  on  strike  in  1985  were  not— I  em- 
phasize not— replaced  by  permanent  re- 
placements. In  1989.  97  percent  of  work- 
ers who  went  on  strike  were  not — I  un- 
derline not    permanently  replaced. 

This  is  the  proponents'  evidence  of  an 
employer  community  run  amok.  The 
fact  is  that  the  problem  the.v  are  com- 
plaining about  has  decreased 

I  might  note  that  the  number  of  af- 
fected strikers  is  less  than  one  one- 
thousandth  of  1  percent  of  all  Ameri- 
cans in  the  civilian  labor  force,  but  the 
total  number  of  workers  whose  jobs 
would  be  affected,  if  S.  55  were  to  be- 
come law.  cannot  be  calculated. 

That  is  how  bad  this  legislation  is.  It 
is  a  pathetic  legislative  effort. 

The  proponents  argue  that  the  prac- 
tice of  hiring  Mackay  replacements  has 
become  widespread  seems  to  have  be- 
come reinforced  by  several  well -pub- 
licized strikes  in  recent  years. 

It  ought  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  final  chapter  has  not  been  written 
on  some  of  these  strikes.  Many  are  at 
issue  in  ongoing  litigation  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  strikes  were  eco- 
nomic or  unfair  labor  practice  strikes 

As  noted  before,  if  the  strikes  are 
found  to  be  unfair  labor  practice 
strikes,  striking  employees  would  not 
only  be  entitled  to  be  reinstated,  they 
could  be  entitled  to  substantial 
amounts  of  back  pay,  or  what  we  call 
•back-pay  awards."  But.  most  impor- 
tantly. Mr.  President,  these  strikes 
serve  as  stark  reminders  of  the  dan- 
gerous consequences  of  strikes  for  both 
sides. 

Recent  experience  has  also  shown  the 
importance  of  the  employer's  ability  to 


hire  permanent  replacements  and  the 
importance  of  keeping  both  sides  in  a 
labor  dispute  at  risk 

Take  the  recent  strike  at  Catei'pillar. 
Inc.  The  main  issue  in  this  dispute  was 
the  United  .\uto  Workois'  insistence  on 
pattern  bargaining.  That  is  a  practice 
that  requires  that  all  companies  in  an 
industry  be  covered  by  the  same  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement. 

The  union  demanded  that  Caterpillar 
agree  to  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
negotiated  by  the  union  at  John  Deere 
Co.  last  year.  In  other  words,  that  Cat- 
erpillar- a  different  company,  almost  a 
totally  different  company  in  every  re- 
spect—according to  them,  should  have 
to  comply  with  the  pattern  of  the  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  nego- 
tiated with  John  Deere  &  Co.  last  year. 

Well.  Caterpillar  resisted  stating 
that  it  could  not  continue  to  compete 
with  its  foreign  competition,  if  it  were 
locked  into  the  Deere  contract. 

They  said  that  their  company  was  a 
different  company;  it  had  different 
goals:  it  had  different  competitors;  it 
had  different  foreign  relationships;  it 
had  different  intergovernmental  and 
intercountry  relationships.  "Y'ou  could 
not  put  them  in  the  same  pot  that  you 
put  John  Deere  &  Co.  in. 

That  sounds  like  a  logical  argument 
for  a  company,  if  it  is  true. 

The  company  had  requested,  among 
other  things,  watered-down  seniority 
provisions,  the  ability  to  accelerate 
layoffs,  and  a  two-tier  wage  scale  that 
would  allow  the  company  to  bring  on 
new  employees  at  a  lower  level  than 
current  workers.  The  union  went  out 
on  strike  and  stayed  out  for  more  than 
5  months. 

The  company  made  what  for  many 
Americans  would  be  an  incredibly  lu- 
crative offer.  Caterpillar  would  raise 
top  minimum  pay.  these  are  blue-collar 
workers,  from  $35,318  annuall.v  to 
$39,915  annually,  by  September  1994. 
This  amounts  to  a  13-percent  wage  in- 
crease over  3  years,  plus  full  health 
care  benefits,  if  workers  use  designated 
facilities,  and  they  offered  a  guarantee 
of  their  job  with  full  pay  for  6  years. 

I  do  not  know  about  you,  but  when 
they  say  they  were  going  to  hire  per- 
manent replacements.  30.000  people 
called  in  one  day  for  those  jobs.  A  num- 
ber of  whom  said,  "we  would  be  willing 
to  work  for  a  lot  less  than  that,  to  have 
that  kind  of  a  job  and  that  kind  of  a 
guarantee." 

But  the  union  had  a  right  to  stay  on 
strike  if  it  wanted  to.  If  they  did  not 
like  those  terms,  as  good  as  many 
think  they  were,  they  had  a  right  to 
stay  out.  But  the  employer  also  had  a 
right  under  this  delicate  balance.  That 
employer  had  a  right  to  say:  "I  have  to 
save  my  company.  The  only  way  I  can 
do  it  is  to  hire  permanent  replacements 
and  train  them,  and  they  are  going  to 
have  to  be  here,  and  you  will  not  have 
jobs  anymore.  Even  so.  we  are  not 
going  to  do  that  right  away;  we  will 
give  you  a  chance  to  come  back." 


Well,  you  can  see  the  delicate  bal- 
ance. The  averat?e  worker  at  Caterpil- 
lar will  be  making  about  $47,000  a  year 
3  years  from  now.  compared  with 
S42.000  last  year.  Furthermore.  Cat- 
erpillar would  increase  average  month- 
ly pensions  to  $1,800  per  month. 

According  to  Herbert  Northrup.  the 
retired  chairman  of  the  Wharton 
School's  Labor  Relations  Council  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  ■■These 
are  some  of  the  best  blue-collar  jobs  in 
industry."  But  the  union  rejected  Cat- 
erpillar's offer,  as  good  as  many  felt  it 
was. 

Five  months  into  the  strike,  faced 
with  no  altei-native.  they  sent  a  letter 
to  all  striking  employees  asking  them 
to  return  to  work  under  key  terms  of 
the  company's  final  contract  offer  re- 
jected by  the  United  Auto  Workert^, 
which  was  the  union  that  covered  all  of 
these  plants  including  John  Deere  and 
Caterpillar,  and  they  had  a  right  to  do 
so.  I  would  uphold  that  right.  They  had 
a  right  to  call  its  workers  out  on 
strike.  I  would  uphold  that  right.  They 
had  a  right  to  keep  them  out  on  strike. 
I  would  uphold  that.  They  had  a  right 
to  reject  what  some  people  thought 
were  the  best  blue-collar  workers'  ben- 
efits in  the  country.  They  had  that 
riKht.  and  I  would  uphold  thai 

But  the  employer  had  a  right,  loo.  In 
order  to  save  his  business,  he  had  a 
right  to  say:  "I  cannot  go  any  farther; 
we  lost  $400  million  last  year.  We  are 
t'oing  to  have  to  hire  permanent  re- 
placements, unless  you  people  come 
back,  and  wo  want  you  back." 

The  employer  had  some  rights,  too. 
and  I  would  uphold  those  rights.  That 
IS  what  I  am  doing  right  now.  fighting 
to  uphold  that  delicate  balance,  which, 
if  we  do  not  have  it.  is  going  to  cause 
chaos  in  America.  There  is  no  use  kid- 
dintr  about  it. 

When  the  worker  replacement  notice 
went  out.  because  they  had  no  choice, 
manat^ement  felt  maybe  they  wei^e 
wrong,  but  they  had  a  right  to  do  it. 
like  the  unions  had  a  right  to  strike 
and  stay  out  and  to  object  to  the 
present  terms  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. Well,  management  had  a 
right  to  say:  ■We  are  frightened,  we  do 
not  think  we  can  go  farther  this  way.  If 
we  do  not  train  people  now  or  perma- 
nently hire,  we  are  going  to  be  brought 
down  anyway,  so  we  have  to  do  some- 
thing." 

They  sent  out  a  worker-replacement 
notice  after  telling  all  of  their  employ- 
ees, "■please  come  back,  we  really  need 
vou.  we  really  want  you.  we  do  not 
want  somebody  else.  We  do  not  want  to 
have  to  to  go  through  the  tremendous 
expense  of  training  people  and  all  of 
the  fighting  and  irritableness  and  bit- 
terness and  bad  feelings  that  arise." 

But  they  did  not  come  back,  or  at 
least  most  of  them  did  not  come  back. 
When  the  worker  replacement  notice 
went  out.  Caterpillar  received  tens  of 
thousands  of  phone  inquiries  including 


applications  from  highly  skilled  work- 
ers laid  off  from  the  defense  industry. 
One  even  came  from  the  former  Soviet 
Union. 

The  fact  is  we  have  all  kinds  of  de- 
fense industries  going  out  of  work. 
.Many  of  those  blue  collar  workers 
would  have  loved  to  have  the  benefits, 
conditions  and  terms  of  employment 
that  Caterpillar  was  offering  to  its  em- 
ployees. The  Caterpillar  employees  did 
not  want  that.  That  was  their  right. 
But  it  seems  to  me  it  was  a  business' 
right  to  offer  to  hire  permanent  re- 
placements. If  it  did  not  have  that 
right  where  would  that  business  be 
today'^  They  would  probably  be  dead 
today,  or  they  would  have  to  capitu- 
late, or  probably  be  dead  anyway  to 
what  they  considered  to  be  outrageous 
orpanized  labor  demands  on  a  pattern 
basis  made  with  a  company  that  had  a 
different  business  in  many  respects 
from  that  of  Caterpillar. 

In  this  case,  this  company  waited  5 
months  before  announcing  that  it 
would  hire  permanent  replacements— 5 
solid  months  before  it  stated  that  it 
would  hire  permanent  replacements  for 
its  striking  employees.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  .Americans  indicated  that  they 
would  he  been  pleased  to  earn  nearly 
$40,000  a  year,  going  up. 

Faced  with  the  risk  of  being  replaced, 
the  union  was.  in  fact,  forced  to  temper 
its  economic  demands,  which  many  feel 
were  clearly  out  of  touch  with  the 
labor  market  not  only  in  Peona,  LL. 
but  also  throughout  the  United  States. 

I  cannot  personally  judge  that.  I  can- 
not say  I  was  on  the  side  of  either,  the 
company  or  the  labor  unions.  I  was  on 
the  side  of  both  of  them  working  it  out 
if  they  could  within  the  current  law 
with  this  delicate  balance,  both  using 
the  economic  powers  they  had. 

When  the  company  decided  it  had  no 
choice  in  order  to  save  its  business 
other  than  to  exercise  it  rights  to  per- 
manently replace,  then  of  course  there 
was  a  lot  of  anguish  throughout  the 
country.  And  some  argue  that  is  the 
reason  for  this  bill,  or  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  this  bill. 

I  do  not  think  so.  This  bill  was  float- 
ing around,  bumping  up  and  down  long 
before  that  strike. 

Some  pundits  have  claimed  that  the 
Caterpillar  strike  signaled  the  death 
knell  for  the  American  labor  move- 
ment. The  columnist  Mark  Shields  of- 
fered the  following  observation,  "If 
PATCO  was  Fort  Sumter  in  the  cam- 
paign against  American  organized 
labor.  Peoria  was  Appomattox." 

He  has  a  tremendous  facility  with 
words  and  I  will  not  comment  beyond 
that  but  I  find  a  lot  of  irony  m  what  he 
said. 

While  some  might  question  com.par- 
ing  organized  labor  to  the  Confederacy, 
the  Caterpillar  strikers  ai'e  hardly 
bereft. 

They  have  returned  to  work,  earning 
more  than  540,000  a  year  plus  benefits. 


What  the  proponents  have  trouble  ad- 
mitting IS  that  the  Caterpillar  strike  is 
vivid  evidence  that  the  current  system. 
which  has  stood  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  works. 

By  keeping  both  sides  at  economic 
risk,  by  forcing  both  sides  to  act  rea- 
sonably and  remain  under  some  eco- 
nomic restraints,  the  dispute  was 
ended. 

Another  myth  associated  with  S.  55  is 
the  implication  that  the  legislation 
would  restore  balance  and  fairness  to 
our  labor  laws. 

While  the  legislation  clearly  lim.its 
the  actions  an  employer  can  take  dur- 
ing a  strike,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  there  is  nothing  in  S.  55  which 
would  impose  a  similar  limitation  on 
the  rights  of  unions. 

There  is  nothing  m  the  bill  that  in- 
creases the  economic  risk  of  union 
members,  nor  are  they  forced  under  the 
bill  to  relinquish  an  equivalent  right. 

Economic  strikes  in  some  States 
have  the  right  to  collect  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  They  are  not  pre- 
vented from  finding  other  employment 
during  the  strike.  They  are  entitled  to 
receive  union  strike  benefits  that 
might  not  be  insignificant  in  some  in- 
stances given,  for  example,  that  the 
UAW  war  chest  is  reportedly  about  $800 
million.  Further,  m  some  States  sink- 
er may  be  eligible  for  welfare  benefits. 
Nothing  m  the  legislation  would 
change  these  rights.  Those  are  all 
rights  and  protections  for  labor  union 
members  and  workers  throughout  the 
country. 

Moreover,  nothing  in  the  bill  would 
prohibit  unions  from  engaging  in  de- 
structive corporate  campaigns  or  from 
running  a  company  out  of  business.  S. 
55  would  make  no  changes  in  the  rights 
afforded  to  strikers,  only  in  the  rights 
afforded  to  employers. 

Another  myth  disseminated  by  the 
proponents  is  that  the  Mackay  doc- 
trine corrupts  the  collective  bargain- 
ing process. 

In  fact.  S  55  would  itself  corrupt  the 
bargaining  process  because  it  would 
provide  that  the  right  to  strike  may  be 
asserted  free  of  any  economic  dis- 
advantage. 

The  right  to  strike  was  never  in- 
tended to  make  strikers  the  owners  of 
their  jobs. 

As  Justice  Stewart  explained  in  writ- 
ing for  the  majority  m  the  Supreme 
Court's  opinion  in  1965  m  American  Ship 
Building  Company  v.  \LRB.  380  U.S.  300. 
■■[t]he  right  to  bargain  collectively 
does  not  entail  any  Tight'  to  insist  on 
one's  position  free  from  the  sort  of  eco- 
nomic disadvantage  which  frequently 
attends  bargaining  disputes  *  *  *  The 
right  to  strike  as  commonly  under- 
stood is  the  right  to  cease  work— noth- 
ing more." 

I  think  that  dispels  that  myth. 

Another  argument  trotted  out  by  the 
proponents  is  that  other  industrialized 
countries    like    Japan.    Germany,    and 
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Canada  do  not  permit  the  hinni?  of  per- 
manent replait'ments 

What  the  proponents  like  to  skip 
over  is  the  fact  that  most  other  coun- 
tries do  not  simply  reject  the  Mackay 
doctrine— they  reject  our  entire  indus- 
trial relations  system 

In  fact,  a  quick  trip  around  the  world 
reveals  that  American  unions  already 
enjoy  several  advantaijes  over  their 
international  counterparts 

Would  the  proponents  like  to  buy 
into  the  entire  German  labor  relations 
system"* 

Look,  you  cinnot  just  take  one  as- 
pect of  It    How  about  taking  all  of  it? 

In  Germany,  more  than  one  union 
can  represent  employees  performing 
the  same  work.  .^  strike  in  Germany 
becomes  illefcral  whenever  picketers  use 
intimidation  as  a  tactic. 

Let  me  tell  you  something.  That  has 
to  worry  a  few  people  before  they  want 
the  German  plant  system.  We  have 
seen  that  tactic  used  here 

Strikes  are  forbidden  m  Germany  if 
they  would  ^'rievously  wnund  a  com- 
pany 

Wait  a  minute.  How  valid  would  the 
Caterpillar  strike  have  been  under  Ger- 
man law''  Not  very  valid  because  they 
certainly  would  have  grievously 
wounded  that  company  had  it  g:one  on 
much  longer. 

And  under  German  law  all  strikers, 
all  strikers,  are  ineligible  for  unem- 
ployment benefits.  That  is  not  the  case 
in  our  country  So  do  not  just  argue 
one  aspect  of  German  labor  law  and  in- 
dustrial relations.  How  about  all  of 
them''  I  do  not  agree  with  Germany  on 
a  number  of  those  items 

In  France,  the  law  permits  individual 
bargaining  or  unilateral  employer  ac- 
tion to  supersede  collective  bargaining 
agrreement  provisions.  Moreover. 
French  labor  law  eliminates  any  re- 
quirement that  unions  and  manage- 
ment try  to  reach  an  agreement  Think 
of  that.  ■■*  *  •  an.v  retjulrement  that 
unions  and  management  try  to  reach 
an  agreement." 

In  the  Netherlands,  courts  are  given 
broad  judicial  authority  to  enjoin 
strikes.  We  do  not  allow  that  here.  We 
just  do  not  allow  that  here. 

Other  countries  require  that  strikes 
must  be  preceded  by  a  strike  vote.  U.S. 
labor  law  does  not  require  that.  But 
other  countries  do,  these  countries 
that  they  are  claiming  give  such  ad- 
vantage to  their  employees.  No.  there 
is  no  nation  on  Earth  that  has  the  fair 
ness  in  labor  law  that  this  country 
does.  There  is  no  nation  on  Earth  that 
allows  the  true  balance  between  the 
two  competitors  in  this  industrial  rela- 
tions system  that  this  country  iloes 

Perhaps  the  best  window  on  the  fu- 
ture if  S  55  were  enacted  mto  law  is 
the  recent  experience  with  strikes  and 
labor  union  demands  in  Germany, 
where  employers  are  not  permitted  to 
hire  permanent  replacements 

Does  anyone  in  this  body  think  that 
Americans  reading  the  press  accounts 


of  the  disruption  caused  by  the  recent 
major  strike  in  Germany  are  clamoring 
to  have  our  system  emulate  Ger- 
many's? I  do  not  think  to  many  people 
are  arguing  for  that. 

As  reported  by  the  New  York  Time^. 
100.000  striking  German  workers  threw 
public  transport  into  chaos,  causing 
traffic  jams  and  serious  disruption  of 
hospitals,  postal  and  telephone  service, 
and  trash  collection. 

Furthermore,  the  postmortem  of  that 
strike's  ultimate  resolution  was  not 
only  that  it  cost  the  country  $600  mil- 
lion, but  that  the  settlement  the  gov- 
ernment was  forced  to  agree  to  would 
boost  inflation  to  a  record  high  and 
cause  both  an  exodus  of  jobs  and  an 
economic  slowdown  in  Germany. 

Germany  is  currently  exporting  jobs 
at  the  rate  of  100,000  a  year. 

How  would  you  like  that  in  this 
country,  exporting  jobs  at  the  rate  of 
100,000  a  year? 

As  described  in  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  in  January  of  this  year,  "busi- 
nessmen have  always  complained  about 
Germany's  high  production  costs  and 
what  they  call  unrealistic  demands  of 
labor.  Lately  they  have  begun  to  do 
something  about  it."  Maybe  that  is 
why  a  Mercedes  costs  $96,000.  Maybe 
not  I  do  not  know  But  it  is  something 
to  think  about. 

This  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal goes  on  to  give  examples  of  major 
German  employers  who  have  left  that 
countr.y,  taking  their  businesses  and 
their  jobs  elsewhere 

The  final  justification  for  S.  55  is 
that  employers  have  other  options  they 
can  use  to  continue  to  operate  a  facil- 
ity during  a  strike 

According  to  the  proponents,  these 
options  include  the  hiring  of  temporary 
replacements,  using  supervisory  or 
management  personnel  to  run  the 
plant,  transferring  or  subcontracting 
work,  or  stockpiling  in  advance  of  the 
strike. 

The  majority  of  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee  observed  that 

In  light  of  *  •  *  our  rc«rent  chronically 
hiuh  unemployment  rales,  it  la  undoubtedly 
easier  today  to  find  temporary  replacement 
workrrs  for  even  skilled  jobs  than  it  was 
even  ten  years  ago,  let  alone  50  years  ago. 

I  must  admit  I  was  a  little  surprised 
that  the  proponents  are  willing  to  as- 
sume the  lurrent  unemployment  rates 
will  be  a  permanent  fixture  of  Amer- 
ican society— so  permanent,  in  fact, 
that  they  can  serve  as  the  basis  on 
which  we  can  build  Federal  labor  pol- 
icy. 

What  the  proponents  apparently  do 
not  believe  is  their  own  rhetoric— that 
many  union  workers  are  highly  skilled 
employees,  who  provide  the  comjjanies 
for  which  they  work  with  a  valuable 
service 

You  cannot  replace  a  skilled  work 
force  overnight,  nor  can  you  expect  a 
handful  of  supervisory  and  manage- 
ment personnel  to  maintain  operations 


adequately   during  a  strike   for  an   in 
definite  period  of  time.  There  is  an  in- 
evitable   loss    of    organizational    effi- 
ciency and  control. 

Apparently,  we  have  to  state  the  ob- 
vious. If  companies  could  operate  with- 
out the  striking  employees,  they  would 
employ  fewer  people  in  the  first  place. 

What  the  proponents  apparently  do 
not  know  is  that  many  plants  cannot 
just  be  shut  down.  You  do  not  just  turn 
off  the  lights  in  a  chemical  plant  and 
lock  the  door  behind  you. 

In  such  instances,  the  shutdown  must 
be  performed  in  a  very  careful,  orderly 
manner,  using  highly  trained  workers 
over  a  2-  to  3-week  period. 

This  is  true  even  when  the  shutdown 
occurs  not  because  of  a  strike  but  be- 
cause of  routine  maintenance. 

As  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  noted  in  its  decision  in  Amer- 
ican Cyanamid  Company  in  1978; 

The  plant  is  for  the  most  pan  a  continuous 
process  operation  with  some  minor  "batch" 
type  production  lines  shutdowns  or  turn- 
arounds This  occurs  at  least  once  a  year  on 
each  line  for  the  purpxjses  of  a  major  refur- 
bishing of  such  line,  which  takes  from  14  to 
20  days  of  round-the-clock  mainte- 
nance *  *  *  Because  of  the  danger,  not  only 
of  damage  to  equipment  and  spoilage  of 
product,  but  also  of  explosion  and  the  release 
of  toxic  materials  and  gases,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  equipment  be  continuously  mon- 
itored and  attended,  and  that  any  shutdown 
be  orderly  and  performed  by  knowledgeable 
personnel  An  orderly  transfer  of  operations 
from  regular  employees  to  substitute  person- 
nel, because  of  planning,  prearranging,  and 
shifting  or  transportmg  of  personnel  in- 
volved, requires  as  much  as  30  days 

What  the  proponents  apparently  do 
not  know  is  that  the  pool  of  unem- 
ployed workers  who  might  temporarily 
assist  employers  during  a  strike  may 
not  possess  the  same  skills  as  the 
striking  union  members.  As  the  Soci- 
ety for  Human  Resource  Management 
explained  during  the  hearings  on  S.  55: 

An  employer's  challenge  of  recruiting  tem- 
porary workers  would  be  difficult  enough  if 
the  pool  of  available  workers  was  literate 
and  possessed  general  skills.  However  that  is 
not  the  case  Employers  are  confronted  with 
a  lebs  educated  and  less  skilled  workforce 
and  must  frequently  educate  employees  be- 
fore they  can  even  begin  to  train  them  for 
specific  Jobs. 

What  the  proponents  of  the  legisla- 
tion apparently  do  not  know  is  that 
there  is  not  a  pool  of  available  skilled 
workers  waiting  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
a  picket  line  m  order  to  work  for  what 
could  be  only  a  handful  of  days. 

And  I  do  not  think  they  would  enjoy 
being  called  scabs,  either,  which  is 
commonly  used.  Nobody  wants  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  a  picket  line  and  all  of 
the  animosity  and  all  of  the  bad  feel- 
ings in  order  to  work  for  Just  a  few 
days. 

This  Is  especially  true  for  some  in- 
dustries such  as  the  airline  industry 
As   the   Air   Transport    Association   of 
America    emphasized    in    its    hearing 
statement: 


Ready  pools  of  skilled  pilots  and  FAA  cer- 
tified mechanics  simply  do  not  exist  for  the 
airline  industry.  The  training  and  skills 
needed  to  serve  the  public  safety  constitute 
such  high  standards  that  there  is  actually  a 
labor  scarcity.  In  this  context,  the  long- 
standing Mackay  rule  is  a  fundamental  pro- 
tection that  the  employer  needs  in  order  to 
balance  the  unlimited  power  of  the  strike. 

What  the  proponents  of  the  legisla- 
tion appai'cntly  do  not  know  is  that 
many  small  busmes.'^es  can  not  operate 
simply  by  using  management  and  su- 
pervisory personnel. 

Small  busines.ses  tend  to  be  tightly 
run  companies  that  are  extremely  effi- 
cient. If  their  employees  go  on  strike, 
they  shut  down.  There  is  no  alter- 
native. 

Perhaps  the  most  honest  assessment 
of  the  fallacy  of  the  proponents'  asser- 
tion that  there  is  a  r?ady  pool  of  quali- 
fied skilled  labor  ready  and  willing  to 
be  hired  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time 
and  to  run  a  gauntlet  of  harassment 
every  day  is  from  the  AFLCIO.  Listen 
to  the  statement  of  Walter  Kamiat.  as- 
sociate general  counsel  of  the  AFL 
CIO: 

Nothing  we  have  said  thus  far  is  to  deny 
that  some  particular  employers  may  "need" 
to  h'.re  permanent  replacements  in  order  to 
prevail  m  a  particular  strike.  This  may  be 
the  case,  for  example,  where  striking  work- 
ers are  particularly  skilled  and  the  labor 
market  is  particularly  tight 

Mr  Kamiat  apparently  is  willing  to 
admit  a  simple  fact  that  has  escaped 
the  proponents  of  the  legislation. 
Namely,  some  employers  have  to  be 
able  to  hire  p«'rmanent  replacements  or 
they  will  always  lose. 

I  am  sure  Mr.  Kamiat  also  knows 
that  it  IS  virtually  impossible  to  re- 
place a  highly  skilled  work  force  with 
competent  people  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod of  time,  unless  the  employer  can 
make  an  offer  of  permanent  employ- 
ment. 

Rut.  of  course,  that  is  why  this  bill 
makes  every  union  decision  to  strike  a 
no-lose  decision. 

Consequently.  without  any  real 
check  on  the  demands  that  can  be 
made  by  organized  labor,  employers 
will  have  no  viable  alternative  but  to 
cave  in  and  agree  to  every  demand 
made  by  striking  employees. 

Now  the  proponents,  of  course,  fall 
into  a  dead  faint  every  time  this  argu- 
ment IS  made.  They  literally  reel  in 
shock  that  anyone  could  even  hypoth- 
esize that  a  labor  organization  might 
bargain  foolishly,  that  they  might  be 
excessive  in  their  demands. 

No  union  is  that  self-destructive,  the 
proponents  argue.  A  union  would  al- 
ways temper  its  demands  to  make  sure 
that  an  employers  ability  to  operate  is 
not  seriously  threatened.  All  labor 
leaders  know  that  their  members  are 
not  helped  if  there  are  no  jobs  left  after 
the  strike. 

Those  are  the  arguments.  They  say 
organized  labor  simply  needs  the 
power,    according    to    proponents,    to 


shut  a  company  down  when  the  union 
decides  to  go  on  strike  without  any 
fear  that  the  employer  might  turn 
around  and  hire  permanent  replace- 
ments. According  to  the  proponents, 
this  would  guarantee  true  fairness. 

My  difficulty  in  accepting  this  propo- 
sition is  based  on  two  things,  one  theo- 
retical and  the  other  a  case  m  point. 

First,  agreements  are  made  only 
when  there  is  a  perception  of  mutual 
benefit  or  mutual  loss.  Removing  the 
potential  for  mutual  loss  from  collec- 
tive bargaining  means  that  agreements 
will  be  harder  to  come  by. 

Insulating  one  of  the  parties  from  the 
risk— and  in  this  case  this  bill  would 
insulate  union  bargainers  from  risk- 
means  that  the  other  party  will  have 
to  succumb.  Or,  if  you  insulate  the 
unions  from  the  risk,  that  means  they 
I  an  afford  a  bolder  set  of  demands. 

Second,  ask  yourself  if  the  strike  at 
Caterpillar  might  still  be  going  on  if 
the  company  had  not  begun  the  process 
of  hiring  permanent  replacements.  How 
long  could  caterpillar  have  lasted  be- 
fore one  of  its  foreign  competitors  took 
over  their  market  share.  If  you  are 
honest  you  have  to  answer  it  in  a  way 
that  throws  great  suspicion  over  S.  55: 
to  take  away  this  equivalent  right  m 
management  to  hire  permanent  re- 
placements. 

S.  55  is  perhaps  most  condemnable 
for  what  it  does  not  address.  The  pro- 
ponents claim  that  they  want  to  re- 
store fairness  to  strikes.  They  want  to 
correct  the  perceived  flaws  in  our  cur- 
rent labor  laws. 

What  they  have  concocted  is  perhaps 
the  most  lopsided,  special-interest-ori- 
ented pieces  of  legislation  that  has 
been  rammed  through  Congress  m  re- 
cent memory. 

There  is  nothing  m  S.  55  about  public 
safety,  about  the  impact  of  prolonged 
strikes  that  place  the  public  welfare 
and  safety  at  risk. 

What  happens  when  employees  at  a 
nursing  home  go  out  on  strike?  What 
happens  when  workers  at  acute  care 
hospitals  go  out  on  strike''  Do  the  pro- 
ponents really  believe  that  by  giving 
unions  in  the  health  care  industry  the 
ability  to  call  strikes  without  eco- 
nomic risk  that  there  will  not  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  disruption  of  health  care 
services'.' 

Do  the  proponents,  who  have  ex- 
pressed in  other  contexts  such  great 
concern  over  the  skyrocketing  cost  of 
health  care  in  this  Nation,  believe  that 
this  legislation  will  have  no  impact  on 
health  care  costs''  Who  is  kidding 
whom'.' 

The  committee  report  states  the  fol- 
lowing with  regard  to  S.  55: 

The  Committee  is  unable  to  determine  the 
precise  economic  impact  the  legislation 
would  have  on  aiTected  individuals,  consum- 
ers, and  businesses,  but  the  Committee  be- 
lieves that  any  such  impact  will  be  minimal. 

The  authors  of  the  committee  report 
must  be  the  only  people  in  the  United 


States  that  cannot  figure  out  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  this  bill's  eco- 
nomic impact. 

The  economic  impact  on  affected  in- 
dividuals will  be  devastating.  The  eco- 
nomic impact  on  consumers  will  be 
devastating.  The  econom.ic  impact  on 
businesses  will  be  devastating. 

And.  some  m  this  body  still  wonder 
why  the  American  people  feel  that  Con- 
gress has  lost  touch  with  reality.  How- 
can  one  honestly  argue  that  by  making 
strikes  risk  free  for  hospital  unions,  or 
for  unions  in  any  industry,  the  costs  of 
goods  and  services  will  not  go  up?  How- 
can  anybody  look  any  of  us  m  the  eye 
and  make  that  argument? 

In  the  health  care  industry,  for  ex- 
ample, we  know  that  some  people  will 
find  access  to  care  more  difficult  given 
increasing  costs. 

Just  think  about  it.  Your  mother  or 
your  father  is  in  an  acute  care  facility. 
Their  lives  depend  upon  those  union 
members  working  m  that  facility  doing 
the  job.  All  of  a  sudden  there  is  a 
strike  and  the  hospital  says  we  cannot 
just  shut  down,  people  will  die.  Costs 
will  go  up.  We  will  not  be  competitive. 
We  will  not  be  able  to  give  these  serv- 
ices for  this  community.  We  are  going 
to  all  be  in  trouble.  We  will  operate  as 
best  we  can  with  supervisory  personnel 
but  sooner  or  later  we  are  either  going 
to  have  to  get  these  people  come  back 
off  strike  or  we  are  going  to  have  to 
hire  people  who  will  take  their  places 
and  keep  this  acute  care  facility  going. 

True,  that  is  a  tough  example  but  it 
IS  one  that  would  occur  time  after 
time.  Apply  it  to  almost  any  industry. 
See  what  happens 

Perusal  of  S.  55  will  also  find  another 
issue  not  covered.  For  many  .\men- 
cans.  mention  the  word  "strike"  and 
the  word  "violence  "  immediately 
comes  to  mind. 

Since  It  is  inevitable  that  S.  55  will 
result  in  more  strikes,  what  does  the 
bill  have  to  say  about  violence?  Abso- 
lutely nothing. 

What  does  S.  55  do  to  prevent  random 
shootings  like  those  that  occurred  dur- 
ing the  Greyhound  strike''  What  does 
S.  55  do  to  prevent  the  bombings,  or 
knifings,  or  rock  throwing  that  have 
occurred  in  strikes.  Absolutely  noth- 
ing. Why  should  we  worry  about  those 
little  exigencies'' 

So.  Mr.  President,  this  so-called 
Workplace  Fairness  Act  of  1992— a  bill 
that  w-ould  overturn  more  than  50  years 
of  Federal  labor  law— a  bill  that  en- 
courages employees  to  go  on  strike — a 
bill  that  ignores  union  violence — a  bill 
that  pretends  that  it  will  have  no  eco- 
nomic impact— a  bill  that  in  the  name 
of  fairness  would  benefit  only  one  spe- 
cial interest  group  at  the  expense  of 
the  rest  of  working  men  and  women,  at 
the  expense  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  at  the  expense  of  public  health 
and  safety  should  not  be  sold  to  the 
American  people  as  the  answer  of  fair- 
ness in  the  workplace. 
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We  all  know  that  our  Nation  flfeOes  se- 
rious  social    and   economic   problems. 

We  all  know  the  Federal  budfjet  is  a 
nightmare,  and  that  the  deficit  is  slow- 
ly chokin^f  the  lifeblood  of  our  Nation. 

We  all  know  that  there  is  a  crisis  of 
confidence  in  our  Government,  particu- 
larly with  thus  Con>?ress.  And  the  pro- 
ponents of  S.  .55  have  unveiled  their  so- 
lution to  all  these  problems  and  they 
are  taking  this  valuable  lime,  and 
their  solution  is:  Go  on  strike. 

We  want  you  to  be  able  to  not  only 
have  the  ripht  to  stiike,  we  want  you 
unions  to  have  the  ri^ht  to  win  every 
strike.  We  want  you  business  people  to 
know  that  if  you  do  not  capitulate,  you 
are  ^oing  to  gu  down  We  want  you 
business  people  to  know  that  if  you  do 
capitulate,  you  are  groins  to  go  down. 
Either  way.  you  lose  because  there  is 
no  delicate  balance.  There  is  no  way  of 
fis:htiniir  back.  There  is  no  offsettini^ 
right. 

You  lose  no  matter  what  you  do.  Mr. 
Businessman,  because  we  in  the  Con- 
gress do  not  believe  in  this  delicate 
balance.  We  are  going  to  give  the  edge 
to  one  side,  and  I  wonder  why  that  is 
so? 

I  have  been  told  that  Members  of 
Congress  in  the  House  and  the  Senate 
have  been  told  that  if  they  do  not  vole 
for  this  bill,  they  will  not  receive  any 
help-  any  help  at  all-from  organized 
labor  in  their  campaigns.  I  have  to  tell 
you,  that  is  a  real  swat,  because  orga- 
nized labor  donates,  according  to  the 
authorities  I  have  read,  at  least  $36 
million  a  year  through  political  action 
committees  that  has  to  be  reported, 
and  some  estimate  as  high  as  5300  mil- 
lion a  .year  that  does  not  have  to  be  re- 
ported in  political  activity  and  politi- 
cal support  across  this  country.  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  is  as  high  as  it 
Is,  but  they  are  certainly  capable  of 
doing  that. 

I  have  had  Members — maybe  I  should 
not  use  Members,  although  I  think  it 
would  be  interesting  I  had  one  of  my 
opponents  tell  me  that  even  though  I 
seemed  to  raise  double  the  amount  of 
money  in  the  election  pi'ocess  than  he 
did.  that  he  did  not  lack  money  in  his 
campaign  against  me  because  of  this 
so-called  soft  money  that  is  put  up  by 
the  unions  for  95  percent  of  the  iil)eral 
Democrats  in  the  Congress:  and  I 
might  add,  throughout  the  country  in 
State  and  local  elections,  as  well. 

So  when  Members  are  warned  that 
unless  they  vote  for  this  bill,  they  are 
not  going  to  have  any  support  from  the 
union  movement  in  this  country  that 
is  big  stuff.  Why.  ask  Beryl  Anthony. 
who  was  defeated  yesterday.  I  have  re- 
spect for  him,  and  I  feel  sorry  he  was 
defeated.  But  ask  him  about  It.  He  had 
the  temerity  to  vote  against  this  bill. 
His  opponent  had  all  the  support  of  or- 
ganized labor  in  the  Democratic  pri- 
mary, and  BiiRYi.  ANTHONY  went  down 
to  defeat.  I  suspect  there  are  many  in 
this  body  who  may  be  thinking:  that 


could  be  me  next    I  suspect  that  may 
be  so. 

But  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  pitiful  situ- 
ation when  one  special-interest  group 
in  this  country  can  tell  people  in  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world. 
Either  vote  for  this,  or  you  get  no  help, 
and  we  will  do  everything  we  can  to  de- 
feat you.  1  would  hate  to  see  the  person 
who  told  me  that  in  my  office:  they 
would  be  going  skinning  out  of  the  of- 
fice so  fast,  they  would  not  know  what 
hit  them  because  this  job  does  not 
mean  that  much  to  me  to  pass  a  piece 
of  junk  like  this  just  because  of  politi- 
cal pressure,  and  to  bring  it  up  right 
now.  with  all  the  problems  we  have  in 
our  society. 

At  least  the  House  is  over  there  de- 
bating the  balanced  budget  constitu- 
tional amendment.  At  least  they  are 
talking  about  our  country's  ills  and 
our  problems.  And  here  we  are,  bring- 
ing ills  to  the  country  which  have  been 
done  around  here  for  far  too  many 
years. 

I  have  not  seen  many  bills  that  I 
would  categorize  as  bad  as  this  one  in 
the  history  of  the  Congress.  I  have  to 
say  to  the  proponents,  who  have  ex- 
pressed such  great  concern  over  the 
skyrocking  costs  of  health  care  in  this 
Nation,  they  believe  this  legislation 
will  have  no  impact  on  health-care 
costs?  The  committee  report  states  all 
kinds  of  things  with  regard  to  that 
issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  think  of  no  other 
bill  before  this  body  that  is  a  better 
test  of  who  is  interested  in  preserving 
our  free  enterprise  system  and  generat- 
ing jobs  and  economic  growth.  I  can 
think  of  no  other  bill  that  is  going  to 
come  before  this  body  this  year  that 
would  be  a  better  test  of  who  is  on  the 
side  of  a  decent  economy,  who  i§  on  the 
side  of  the  greatest  free-market  system 
in  the  history  of  this  world.  I  can  think 
of  no  other  single  bill  that  is  a  better 
test  of  who  is  interested  in  preserving 
a  balance  in  our  Federal  labor  laws  to 
ensure  the  rights  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees and  to  ensure  that  those  rights 
are  equivalent,  a  delicate  balance.  I 
can  think  of  no  other  single  bill  that  is 
a  better  test  of  who  is  interested  in 
preserving,  fostering,  and  nurturing 
small  business  in  this  country.  And  I 
can  think  of  no  other  single  bill  that  is 
a  better  test  of  who  is  interested  in 
preventing  one  special-interest  group 
from  dictating  the  laws  of  our  Nation 
as  a  means  of  increasing  its  own  power 
and  influence 

I  cannot  blame  them  As  long  as  they 
have  people  who  are  going  to  bring 
these  kind  of  bills  up  over  the  pref- 
erence of  all  kinds  of  other  things  that 
are  necessary  for  this  country  at  this 
time,  they  know  that  they  have  power. 

So  let  the  ceremony  begin  We  know 
our  assigned  roles.  We  know  our  places, 
and  we  know  our  entrances,  and  we 
know  our  exists.  And  we  also  know,  if 
S.  5b  IS  enacted,  how  the  play  will  ulti- 
mately end. 


This  is  important  stuff  This  type  of 
legislation  makes  a  difference  whether 
or  not  our  country  continues  to  go  on 
as  a  free  market  system,  as  a  basically 
strong  economic  system,  or  whether  or 
not  we  give  one  special-interest  group 
power  over  the  system  or  w^hether  we 
maintain  a  delicate  balanie  that  will 
keep  the  system  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  best  interests  of  everybody. 

This  bill  makes  the  difference  wheth- 
er or  not  this  body  is  going  to  have  the 
respect  that  it  should  have.  When  I  see 
this  country's  ills  and  its  problems 
right  now,  to  see  this  bill  up  here  that 
would  give  one-sided  power  to  one  side 
in  collective  bargaining  disputes,  it  is 
small  wonder  that  this  country  is 
going  through  the  economic  difficulties 
and  problems  it  is  going  through  right 
now.  It  makes  me  sick. 

I  have  to  say  that  I  am  one  of  the  few 
of  the  535  who  came  up  through  the 
union  movement,  who  earned  my  jour- 
neyman's card  and  went  through  a  for- 
mal ppprenticeship  program.  I  know- 
some  of  my  union  brothers  are  not  too 
happy  with  me  right  now.  hut  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  I  earned  it;  I  am  proud 
of  it:  1  am  proud  to  this  day.  I  am 
proud  I  worked  with  my  hands  to  be 
able  to  get  through  high  school,  let 
alone  college  and  law  school.  I  am 
proud  of  my  union  membership,  and  I 
will  fight  for  these  collective  bargain- 
ing rights  that  they  have. 

To  give  one  side  all  the  rights  and 
the  other  side  none  is  just  going  to  be 
chaos  for  this  country,  and  it  does  not 
take  any  brains  to  figure  it  out.  That 
is  what  this  bill  does,  and  I  think— I 
hope — that  our  colleagues  will  consider 
it  for  what  it  is:  recognize  that  this  54- 
year-old  doctrine  has  been  there  for  a 
reason:  recognize  that  it  is  fair  to  keep 
it  there,  and  that  it  is  very  unfair  to 
overrule  it  by  this  simple  statute,  done 
for  special-interest  purposes. 

.Mr.  Piesident.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  I'tah  yields  the  floor.  Who 
seeks  time'.' 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr  KENNEDY  .Mr  President,  are  we 
under  a  time  limitation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dl.xo.Ni  We  are  not.  may  I  inform  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, under  any  time  limitation, 

Mr  KENNEDY,  Mr  President.  I  did 
not  hear  the  whole  statement  of  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Utah,  I  did 
hear  the  latter  part  of  his  comments  in 
which  he  dealt  with  how  this  legisla- 
tion would  affect  health-care  condi- 
tions in  hospitals  across  this  country. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  Senator  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  current  procedures  es- 
tablished under-  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  for  handling  labor  disputes 
at  health  care  institutions'' 

If  I  could  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah,  is  the  Senator  from 
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I'tah  familiar  with  the  procedures 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  that  have  to  be  followed  before 
there  can  be  a  strike  at  a  health-care 
facility 

Mr.  H.\TCH.  I  am  familiar  with  some 
of  them.  I  think,  generally. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Is  the  Senator  famil- 
iar with  the  changes  made  to  the  act  in 
197-r' 

Mr.  HATCH,  Is  the  Senator  talking 
about  the  health-care  changes? 

Mr    KENNEDY    Yes. 

.Mr,  HATCH.  In  what  bill'.' 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  In  the  requirements 
that  unions  at  health-care  facilities 
must  follow,  if  they  intend  to  strike.  I 
heard  the  Senator  waxing  eloquent 
about  how,  if  w-e  pass  the  legislation. 
we  are  endangering  health-care  condi- 
tions for  millions  of  Americans. 

I  just  wanted  to  inquire  exactly  what 
the  Senator  was  referring  to,  because 
there  are  very  specific  requirements 
under  the  1974  amendments  as  to  what 
labor  and  management  have  to  do  with 
regard  to  any  potential  hospital  strike. 

I  was  wondering,  since  the  Senator 
was  talking  about  strikes  in  various 
hospitals,  whether  he  was.  first  of  all. 
familiar  with  the  special  mediation 
and  --cooling-off"  requirements  that 
have  to  be  followed  and.  secondly,  if  he 
IS  familiar  with  the  Board  of  Inquiry 
procedure,  the  number  of  times  it  has 
lieen  utilized  over  the  period  of  the  last 
10  or  12  years  and  what  the  results  have 
been  ' 

Mr,  H.ATCH.  l.s  the  Senator  .suggest- 
ing that  hospital  workers  cannot  strike 
under  Supreme  Court  law? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  suggesting  that 
under  existing  law  special  procedures 
have  to  be  followed  before  hospital 
workers  can  strike  and.  as  the  Senator 
was  describing  what  he  felt  would  be 
the  results  of  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  I  am  just  asking  why  he  be- 
lieves that  this  legislation  would  jeop- 
ardize health  care,  since  this  legisla- 
tion conforms  with  mediation  and  con- 
ciliation provisions  of  the  1974  amend- 
ments, which  have  been  in  effect  and 
which  have  operated  satisfactorily  to 
protect  the  health  of  patients  in  health 
care  institutions. 

Mr  H.ATCH  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
two  questions.  One  is:  Do  not  health 
care  workers  have  a  right  to  strike 
under  the  1974  law"'  And  the  second 
question  is:  Would  not  health  care 
workers  be  covered  by  S.  55? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  The  answer  in  both 
cases  would  be  affirmative,  subject  to 
the  existing  procedures  created  in  the 
1974  amendments. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  think  that  answers  my 
question. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Well,  my  point,  as 
the  Senator  was  asserting  that  if  this 
bill  were  enacted,  it  would  endanger 
the  health  of  the  American  people,  is 
that  this  bill  does  not  alter  existing 
provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  of  1974  that   spell   out  very 


specific  limitations  on  strikes  and 
picketing  by  health  care  workers. 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  the  Senator  w-ill  yield. 
if  there  is  a  right  to  strike  in  health 
care  workers,  if  this  particular  bill 
w-ould  cover  health  care  workers,  which 
the  Senator  says  is  affirmative  in  both 
cases,  then,  once  the  procedures  are 
met.  I  have  to  tell  the  Senator  the  sce- 
narios that  I  have  given  can  come  to 
pass. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  see  how-  that 
is  likely,  since  there  are  existing  provi- 
sions m  terms  of  health  care  workers 
designed  to  help  avoid  disruptions  in 
the  delivery  of  health  care  that  are  al- 
ready in  law, 

Mr.  HATCH.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
better  point  those  out  to  me  then. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do.  in  sections  8id). 
8ig).  and  213  of  the  act. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  will  be  glad  to  listen. 
But  if  they  have  a  right  to  strike,  how- 
do  you  avoid  the  problem?  How  do  you 
run  an  acute  care  facility'' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Because  require- 
ments are  currently  spelled  out  in  the 
law  to  deal  with  the  kind  of  threat  to 
health  care  services  the  Senator  was 
talking  about.  These  requirements  pro- 
vide special  protections  to  ensure  sta- 
bility in  labor-management  relations 
in  health  care,  and  those  protections 
have  been  effective.  Unless  the  Senator 
is  able  to  indicate  that  under  the  exist- 
ing provisions  where  you  already  have 
the  right  to  strike  there  have  been  se- 
rious problems  in  terms  of  the  effect  on 
patient  care.  I  just  find  the  Senator's 
argument  unconvincing. 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah, 

Mr.  HATCH.  Is  the  Senator  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  the  reason  those 
health  care  provisions  were  enacted,  at 
least  to  my  recollection,  is  because  the 
Mackay  Radio  doctrine  was  in  effect? 
This  bill  does  aw-ay  with  the  Mackay 
Radio  doctrine.  That  means  that  once 
people  strike,  those  hospitals  cannot 
permanently  replace  those  w-orkers.  If 
S.  55  becomes  law.  much  of  what  the 
.Senator  is  raising  would  become,  if  not 
null  and  void.  certainl.v  inapplicable 
under  certain  circumstances.  It  still  al- 
lows for  the  scenarios  that  I  have  been 
talking  about.  Mackay  Radio  w-as  law 
at  that  time.  It  is  law  today. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
provisions  of  S.  55  do  not  affect  the  ex- 
isting special  provisions  under  the  1974 
amendments  to  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  requiring  special  notice, 
medication,  and  conciliation  where  ap- 
propriate to  avoid  health  care  worker 
strikes.  These  provisions  have  been  ef- 
fective in  minimizing  the  potentially 
disruptive  effect  of  strike  or  picketing 
in  the  health  care  industry,  so  In  terms 
of  protection  of  the  public  health.  I  see 
no  particular  threat  here. 


The  system,  of  industrial  relations  in 
this  country  was  born  out  of  the  Great 
Depression  and  the  New  Deal  It  is 
built  around  a  central  fact  of  economic 
life:  The  inherent  inequality  between 
the  bargaining  power  of  a  lone  worker 
seeking  to  Improve  wages  and  working 
conditions,  and  the  bargaining  power  of 
the  employer. 

That  is  why,  since  Congress  enacted 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  in 
1935.  a  fundamental  goal  of  national 
labor  policy  has  been  the  protection  of 
workers'  rights  to  form  and  join  labor 
organizations  and  engage  in  collective 
bargaining  with  their  employers. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  said  in  1935,  in 
a  decision  upholding  the  constitu- 
tionality of  that  Act: 

Long  ago  we  stated  the  reason  for  labor  or- 
ganizations. We  said  Ihey  were  organized  out 
of  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  that  a  sin- 
gle employee  was  helpless  in  dealing  with  an 
employer;  that  he  was  dependent  ordinarily 
on  his  daily  wage  for  the  m.aintenance  of 
him.self  and  family;  that  if  the  employer  re- 
fused to  pay  him  the  wages  that  he  thought 
fair,  he  was  nevertheless  unable  to  leave  the 
employ  and  resist  arbit.-ary  and  unfair  treat- 
mient;  that  union  was  essential  to  give  labor- 
ers opportunity  to  deal  on  an  equal  basis 
with  the  employer 

Today,  as  much  as  ever,  employees 
need  the  right  to  organize  collectively 
to  improve  their  wages  and  working 
conditions,  and  to  enter  into  dialogue 
w-ith  their  employer  about  how  work 
should  be  arranged,  so  that  the  firm 
can  achieve  its  productivity  and  profit- 
ability goals,  while  at  the  same  time 
ensuring  fair  treatment  for  workers. 

Today,  the  right  to  organize  and  bar- 
gain collectively  is  being  seriously  un- 
dermined by  the  growing  practice  by 
employers  of  permanently  replacing 
workers  who  exercise  their  right  to 
strike  in  furtherance  of  their  bargain- 
ing goals. 

No  one  likes  strikes,  but  without 
that  ultimate  ability  of  workers  to  col- 
lectively withdraw  their  labor  and  put 
economic  pressure  on  the  employer, 
the  system  of  collective  bargaining  is  a 
farce.  Employees  must  either  quit,  or 
accept  what  the  employer  is  offering  or 
taking  aw-ay. 

The  exercise  of  the  right  to  strike 
has  always  been  tempered  by  the  sub- 
stantial risks  imposed  on  both  employ- 
ees and  employers.  On  the  workers' 
side,  they  must  face  the  prospect  of 
going  without  pay  for  the  duration  of 
the  strike. 

On  the  employer's  side,  a  strike 
means  the  potential  for  lost  production 
and  lost  profit.  The  interest  of  both 
parties  in  avoiding  such  losses  is  why 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  disputes  are  settled 
without  a  strike. 

When  an  employer  is  able  to  fire  a 
striking  worker  by  giving  the  worker's 
job  to  a  permanent  replacement,  the 
risks  suddenly  shift  substantially 
against  the  employee. 

Where  permanent  repiacem.ents  are 
threatened,   employees   face   the   pros- 
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pect  not  only  that  they  will  go  without 
tKiy  until  the  dispute  is  resolved,  but 
that  they  will  lose  their  jobs  alto- 
gether—alon^  with  the  benefits,  senior- 
ity, and  security  accrued  through  their 
years  of  service  with  that  employer 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  it  has  been  well- 
settled  that  an  employer  cannot  fire, 
discipline,  or  discriminate  against  an 
employee  for  e.xercising  the  right  to 
strike.  Yet  for  striking  workers,  the 
distinction  between  being  fired  and 
being  permanently  replaced  is  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference.  Whether 
fired  or  permanently  replaced,  the  em- 
ployee is  out  of  a  job. 

For  the  first  40  years  after  passage  of 
the  NLRA.  employers  rarely  used  the 
pei-manent  replacement  weapon  Re- 
sponsible employers  considered  it 
wrong  to  discard  employees  who  had 
Invested  years  of  service  in  the  firm. 

But  attitudes  took  a  dramatic  turn 
for  the  worse  in  the  1980's.  The  same 
distorted  obsession  with  short-term 
profit  that  characterized  that  decade  of 
greed  that  brought  us  a  wave  of  merg- 
ers and  leveraged  buy-outs,  the  savings 
and  loan  scandal,  and  skyrocketing  ex- 
ecutive salaries  -is  reflected  in  the 
sudden  increase  in  the  use  of  perma- 
nent replacements. 

Statistics  compiled  by  GAO  show 
that  employers  are  actually  using  per- 
manent replacements  in  one  out  of 
every  si.x  strikes 

Equally  important,  employers  are 
threatening  to  hire  permanent  replace- 
ments in  a  third  of  all  strikes.  And  as 
we  all  saw  in  the  recent  Caterpillar 
strike,  a  threat  is  often  all  it  takes  to 
frighten  workers  into  forgoing  or  aban- 
doning a  strike. 

Jay  Gould,  the  railroad  tycoon  who 
viciously  broke  a  number  of  strikes  in 
the  early  years  of  this  century,  used  to 
boast  that  by  his  tactics  of  divide-and- 
conquer.  he  could  hire  one-half  the 
working  class  to  kill  the  other  half. 

The  public  was  justifiably  outraged 
by  such  statements.  But  what  employ- 
ers are  doing  when  they  hire  perma- 
nent replacements  to  take  the  jobs  of 
striking  workers  who  have  invested 
years  of  their  lives  in  their  jobs,  is  ex- 
actly that.  They  are  using  the  despera- 
tion of  working  people  in  this  country 
about  their  declining  standard  of  liv- 
ing, and  the  lack  of  decent  job  opportu- 
nities, to  put  one  group  of  workers 
against  others. 

Opponents  of  S.  55  claim  it  is  nec- 
essary to  reduce  the  power  of  unions  to 
win  wage  and  benefit  improvements  for 
thi'ir  members,  if  America  is  to  com- 
pete effectively  in  international  mar- 
kets. Yet  our  strongest  trading  part- 
ners and  most  successful  competitors 
in  Europe  and  Asia  have  much  higher 
rates  of  unionization  than  we  have  in 
this  country. 

Moreover,  no  other  major  industri- 
alized country  except  South  Africa— 
and   now   Great   Britain  -  permits   em- 


ployers to  use  strikes  as  an  occasion  to 
permanently  replace  their  unionized 
work  force. 

In  Italy  and  P'rance.  the  right  to 
strike  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  those  countries,  a  strike  is  rec- 
ognized for  what  it  Is-  not  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  employment  relationship 
but  a  temporary  suspension— and  strik- 
ers cannot  be  permanently  replaced. 

We  have  recently  witnessed,  in  Ger- 
many, a  strike  by  public  employees 
which  brought  many  important  sectors 
of  the  economy  to  a  standstill.  Yet 
there  was  no  suggestion  that  those  em- 
ployees should  be  permanently  re- 
placed—even though  unemployment  in 
Germany  is  higher  than  it  is  here. 

Workers  in  this  country  may  wonder 
why  the  freedoms  they  fought  to  secure 
for  workers  in  Europe  and  in  Japan  a 
generation  ago  are  being  denied  them 
here  in  their  own  country  Or  why  the 
very  same  political  leaders  in  this 
country  who  applauded  the  boldness  of 
the  striking  Solidarity  workers  in  Po 
land  condemn  unions  and  undermine 
the  right  to  strike  In  the  United 
States. 

Opponents  of  this  legislation  also 
claim  that  unless  they  can  guarantee 
permanent  employment  to  individuals 
hired  to  keep  the  firm  in  operation  dur- 
ing a  strike,  they  will  be  unable  to  re- 
cruit replacements.  That  too  is  a  claim 
with  no  support. 

In  countless  cases  from  1935  to  the 
present,  employers  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  operate  during  strikes 
without  using  permanent  replace- 
ments 

Under  the  law.  employers  have  nu- 
merous options  if  they  try  to  keep  op- 
orating  during  a  strike.  They  can  use 
supervisory  and  managerial  personnel 
to  perform  the  work  They  can  sub- 
contract the  work  to  third  parties. 

They  can  stockpile  materials  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  strike.  They  can  hire 
temporary  replacements  to  perform 
the  strikers'  work  until  the  strike  is 
over. 

The  experience  in  Canada-  our  clos- 
est neighbor,  whose  culture  and  tradi- 
tions are  most  like  our  own— is  that 
employers  prohibited  by  law  from  hir- 
ing permanent  strike  replacements  can 
and  regularly  do  recruit  replacements 
without  having  to  offer  permanent  em- 
ployment or  preferential  treatment 
over  strikers. 

S.  55.  the  Workplace  Fairness  Act. 
would  do  nothing  to  alter  employers" 
rights  to  continue  to  use  any  or  all  of 
those  weapons  to  counteract  the  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  during  a  strike- 
including  the  hiring  of  replacements  on 
a  temporary  basis. 

At  its  heart,  the  striker  replace- 
ments bill  is  a  question  of  simple  jus- 
tice. If  it  is  unlawful  for  an  employer 
to  fire  a  worker  because  that  worker 
exercises  the  right  to  strike,  then  it 
should  be  equally  unlawful  for  an  em- 
ployer to  deprive  striking  workers  of 


their  jobs  by  permanently  replacing 
them 

In  a  broader  sense,  however,  this  bill 
raises  issues  that  go  far  beyond  the 
question  of  who  wins  or  who  loses  a 
particular  strike  Increasingly,  what  is 
at  stake  is  the  standard  of  living  for 
working  Americans. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  20-year 
decline  in  real  wages  that  working  peo- 
ple in  this  country  have  experienced 
coincides  with  the  20-year  downward 
spiral  in  the  percentage  of  the  work 
force  that  is  unionized. 

Experts  now  predict  that  if  the  cur- 
rent trend  continues,  union  representa- 
tion in  the  private  sector  could  drop  as 
low  as  8  percent  by  the  year  2000.  We 
are  already  dangerously  close  to  the 
point  of  being  the  only  major  indus- 
trial society  in  which  unions  are  not  an 
important  player  and  collective  bar- 
gaining is  not  an  important  institu- 
tion. 

The  consequences  are  seen  not  only 
in  declining  real  wages  for  working 
Americans,  but  in  the  lack  of  detent 
health  coverage  for  millions  of  workers 
and  their  families,  and  the  declining 
percentage  of  the  work  force  covered 
by  pension  plans. 

Most  threatening  of  all — not  just  to 
the  Nation's  standard  of  living,  but 
also  to  the  future  of  our  democratic  in- 
stitutions—is the  growing  gap  between 
the  haves  and  the  have  nots  in  our  so- 
ciety 

Inequality  of  income  and  of  wealth  is 
now  at  the  highest  point  in  postwar 
history  In  terms  of  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  incomes  and  wealth  of  the 
top  30  percent  and  the  bottom  70  per- 
cent, we  are  beginning  to  look  more 
and  more  like  a  Third  World  country, 
and  less  and  less  like  a  modern  indus- 
trial democracy. 

As  the  figures  pour  in,  the  picture  be- 
comes increasingly  clear; 

Data  released  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  show  that  between  1977 
and  1989,  the  after-tax  income  of  the 
top  1  percent  of  families  rose  more 
than  100  percent  while  that  of  the  bot- 
tom 20  percent  fell  nearly  10  percent. 

Researchers  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  re- 
port that  in  the  6  years  from  1983  to 
1989.  the  share  of  wealth  of  the  richest 
1  percent  of  Americans  increased  from 
31  to  39  percent. 

According  to  a  new  Census  Bureau 
report,  the  percentage  of  full-time 
workers  whose  wages  are  too  low  to 
bring  them  above  the  poverty  line  has 
jumped  from  12  percent  in  1979  to  18 
percent  in  1990. 

During  the  1980's.  the  wages  of  work- 
ers, adjusted  for  inflation,  declined  al- 
most 10  percent. 

Yet  the  compensation  of  top  CEO's— 
which  was  about  35  times  the  pay  of 
the  average  employee  in  the  1970s  has 
climbed  to  120  times  average  employee 
pay  in  the  1990's. 

It  is  time  to  draw  the  line,  to  say 
that      these     distressing      antiworker 


trends  have  gone  too  far.  The  time  has 
come  to  restore  a  basic  sense  of  fair- 
ness in  labor-management  relations. 

Concern  about  the  consequences  of 
these  disturbing  trends  in  labor  rela- 
tions is  not  limited  to  any  one  party  or 
political  persuasion  George  Shultz. 
Secretary  of  Labor,  then  Secretary  of 
State  in  two  prior  Republican  adminis- 
trations, decried  the  decline  of  labor's 
strength  in  a  speech  not  long  ago. 
"Free  societies  and  free  trade  unions 
go  together,"  he  said.  "Societies  that 
lack  the  kind  of  organization  that  will 
really  get  up  on  its  hind  legs  and  fight 
about  freedom  are  missing  something." 

Arnold  Weber,  who  served  as  an  eco- 
nomic advisor  to  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration and  now  heads  Northwestern 
University,  recently  added  his  voice  to 
the  debate,  arguing  that  the  loss  of  a 
t^trong  labor  movement  will  be  soci- 
ety's loss,  "because  then  fairness  and 
all  the  problems  of  distribution  which 
bedevil  democratic  society  will  either 
fall  to  the  GoverniTient.  with  all  its  po- 
litical vagaries,  or  will  fall  essentially 
to  unilateral  management  discretion, 
whether  of  an  enlightened  or 
unenlightened  form." 

We  cannot,  and  must  not.  allow  our- 
selves to  engage  in  a  disastrous  race  to 
the  bottom  with  Third  World  coun- 
tries, where  global  competitiveness  is 
defined  in  tei'ms  of  cutthroat  competi- 
tion to  drive  down  wages  and  benefits 
for  working  people. 

Ending  the  practice  of  permanently 
replacing  workers  who  exercise  their 
right  to  strike  will  not.  in  and  of  itself, 
solve  the  problems  of  working  Ameri- 
cans. 

But  wp  can  be  sure  that  if  we  do  not 
call  a  halt  to  this  practice,  our  ability 
to  ensure  a  decent  standard  of  living 
for  all  working  Americans  is  m  doubt. 

S.  55  is  a  significant  step  gains  the 
current  unacceptable  trend.  It  reaf- 
firms our  Nation's  belief  in  the  dignity 
of  work  and  the  right  of  working  men 
itnd  women  to  engage  in  collective  bar- 
gaining on  an  equal  footing  with  em- 
ployer—on a  level  playing  field  in 
which  both  sides  have  strong  economic 
incentives  to  settle  their  differences 
and  avoid  a  strike.  I  urge  the  .Senate  to 
approve  it. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr  .METZENBAUM  Mr  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  con.'ient  that  the  ordei' 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RoBB).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
just  heard  an  address  involving  a  cer- 
tain argument  against  this  legislation 
that  It  would  unfairly  lip  the  balance 
of  economic  power  between  labor  and 
management  toward  labor  unions.  At 
first  glance,  it  might  seem  to  be  an  at- 


tractive argument.  But  I  must  urge  my 
colleagues  to  look  closely  at  the  facts. 

I  might  say  we  anticipated  that  this 
would  be  the  argument,  the  notes  that 
I  have  before  me  were  written  before 
my  colleague  Senator  Hatch  spoke, 
but  it  should  come  as  no  surprise  to  my 
colleagues  that  we  have  heard  this  ar- 
gument often  before. 

In  1988.  my  colleague  from  Utah.  Sen- 
ator H.ATCH.  opposed  a  bill  requiring 
employers  to  give  workers  60  days'  no- 
tice of  a  plant  closing.  Senator  H.^TCH 
came  to  the  floor  and  said  the  bill 
would  "make  major  changes  in  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  which  has 
functioned  very,  very  well  and  has 
maintained  a  delicate  balance  between 
the  competing  interests  of  labor  and 
management  for  many  years,"  The 
plant  closing  bill.  Senator  Hatch  said. 
"Will  upset  that  relationship."  Similar 
suggestions  of  massive  upheaval  in 
labor-management  relations  came  from 
Senators  Symm.s.  Quayle.  Simpson,  and 
other  ardent  opponents  of  the  60-day 
notice  law.  This  is  an  argument  that 
we  get  every  time  there  is  some  legis- 
lation having  to  do  with  the  rights  of 
working  people.  I  might  suggest  to  my 
colleague  it  probably  would  make  a 
good  song  if  you  put  music  to  it  be- 
cause it  is  the  same  refrain  over  and 
over  and  over  again. 

With  respect  to  the  plant  closing  law. 
the  argument  was  that  it  would  upset 
the  delicate  balance  between  the  com- 
peting interests  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment that  had  existed  for  many  years. 

Let  me  point  out  that  3  years  after 
that  law  was  enacted,  thousands  of  em- 
ployers have  given  advance  notice  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
workers.  And  we  now  can  see  the  folly 
in  Senator  Hatch's  earlier  prediction. 

This  same  concern  has  equally  little 
merit  as  applied  to  the  workplace  fair- 
ness bill.  What  is  really  going  on  here. 
Mr.  President,  is  an  all-out  effort  by 
corporate  lobbyists — the  same  high 
paid  lobbyists  who  come  here  regu- 
larly— to  preserve  the  lopsided  imbal- 
ance that  has  developed  in  recent  dec- 
ades between  labor  and  management. 

Let  me  just  say  one  other  thing.  I 
thought  It  was  the  height  of  hypocrisy 
for  my  colleague  to  talk  about  the 
campaign  contributions  of  labor  to  the 
campaigns  of  some  Senators.  Look  at 
his  own  record.  Look  at  the  record  of 
so  many  in  this  Senate  and  the  kinds 
of  money  they  accept  from  the  cor- 
porate PAC's.  and  look  at  their  failure 
to  be  willing  to  join  with  the  Demo- 
crats in  eliminating  those  corporate 
PAC's  through  new  legislation  having 
to  do  with  campaign  reform. 

But  let  us  come  back  to  the  question 
of  Federal  labor  policy.  Fifty-seven 
years  ago.  Congress  recognized  the  ter- 
rible toll  that  labor  disputes  were  tak- 
ing on  the  economic  and  social  fabric 
of  this  country.  The  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  made  clear  that  collec- 
tive bargaining  should  serve  as  the  pre- 


ferred method  of  resolving  labor-man- 
agement disputes  and  preserving  eco- 
nomic stability.  That  original  act  in 
1935  was  amended  twice,  with  the 
Landrum-Griffin  Act  and  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  but  basically  it  still  re- 
serves the  bargaining  right,  the  rights 
of  employees  to  join  together  in  a 
union  and  collectively  bargain  with 
management  if  a  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees want  that  union  to  speak  for 
them. 

The  guiding  principle  of  the  NLRA 
was  to  seek  a  peaceful  resolution  of 
labor  disputes  through  negotiation  be- 
tween labor  and  management.  Where 
negotiation  fails  to  resolve  a  dispute, 
each  side  is  permitted  to  exercise 
peaceful  self-help  options.  This  system 
depends  upon  a  balance  of  economic 
power  between  the  parties 

Now.  that  is  where  the  right  to  strike 
comes  in— it  is  a  union's  principal 
means,  actually  the  only  means,  of  eco- 
nomic self-help.  It  is  seldom  used — bet- 
ter than  99  percent  of  labor  contracts 
are  negotiated  without  the  need  for  a 
strike.  But  the  possibility  of  a  strike 
as  a  last  resort  for  workers  encourages 
management  to  negotiate  fair  agree- 
ments. 

Thus,  the  right  to  strike  is  essential 
to  the  balance  of  economic  power  be- 
tween labor  and  management  because 
it  gives  workers  bargaining  power. 

I  said  it  earlier  today.  How  else  couid 
workers  earning  $20,000  or  $15,000  or 
$30,000  a  year  hope  to  have  any  lever- 
age with  those  multi-million-dollar  ex- 
ecutives who  are  getting  salaries  today 
beyond  compare  with  anything  we  had 
in  this  country's  history.  $25.  $30.  $40, 
$78  million.  And  a  worker  getting 
$20,000  a  year.  $30,000  a  year  is  supposed 
to  be  able  to  negotiate  with  that  em- 
ployer'' Could  he  possibly  or  she  pos- 
sibly do  so  without  a  union  which  he  or 
she  could  join''  Absent  that  how  else 
could  low-skilled,  easily  replaceable 
workers— very  often  women,  minori- 
ties, poorly  educated  Americans,  and 
the  most  vulnerable  in  our  society — 
avoid  being  used  up  by  multinational 
corporations  just  like  some  sort  of  raw 
material? 

I  mentioned  one  of  the  strikes  before, 
where  the  employer  had  brought  in 
striker  replacements.  And  I  defy  any 
Member  of  this  body  to  justify  the  ac- 
tion of  Phelps-Dodge  when  they  cut  the 
wages  of  their  employees  50  percent 
and  the  employees  did  not  accept  it. 
they  went  on  strike.  The  employer 
brought  in  striker  replacements.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  talks  about  the 
wages  of  the  employees  at  Caterpillar. 
Let  us  talk  about  the  wages  at  Phelps- 
Dodge,  closer  to  his  own  home  commu- 
nity. They  cut  the  wages  50  percent  and 
then  brought  in  striker  replacements. 
Is  that  what  you  want  to  stand  up  here 
on  the  floor  and  defend'*  Is  that  what 
you  think  is  great  for  the  American  in- 
dustrial scene?  Is  that  what  you  want 
to  say  to  the  rest  of  the  world— that 
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employers  in  this  country  can  cut 
wages  50  percent  and  bring  in  striker 
replacements  that  take  the  jobs'.'  If 
that  is  the  kind  of  America  you  want, 
it  is  somethink?  different  than  I  want 
for  my  children  and  k'ramichildren  and 
great  Ki'Hndchildren 

The  critical  iiut'stiun  here  is  whether 
the  Workphue  Fairness  Act  would  cor- 
rect a  promanaKement  imbalance  that 
emerged  in  recent  years,  or  create  a 
new  union  imbalance,  as  the  bills  op- 
ponents suggest.  Let  us  take  a  look  at 
the  facts. 

For  many  decades  employers  vir- 
tually never  hired  permanent  replace- 
ments. It  is  true  that  employers  have 
been  permitted  to  do  so  since  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  to  do  so  in 
Mackay  Radio  in  1938.  Until  President 
Reagan  came  in  and  fired  those  em- 
ployees, the  PATCO  employees,  in  one 
of  the  two  unions  in  the  country  that 
supported  him.  He  fii'ed  them  and  re- 
fused to  take  them  back  on.  Those  poor 
working  people,  even  as  of  this  day, 
have  not  been  permitted  to  come  back 
on  the  Federal  payroll  as  air  traffic 
controllers. 

Prior  to  1980.  employers  found  no 
need  to  hire  permanent  replacements. 
But  once  President  Reagan  had  set  the 
tone,  then  the  message  was  out  The 
Government  approves  of  firing  strikers 
and  bringing  in  permanent  replace- 
ments Why  cannot  management? 

American  employers  before  that  had 
valued  their  workers  and  counted  on 
their  returning  after  a  strike.  They  un- 
derstood that  workers  do  not  want  to 
harm  their  company.  We  have  had 
strikes  in  this  country  going  back 
years,  almost  since  our  inception.  Em- 
ployees who  work  for  a  company,  some 
who  have  given  more  than  10.  20.  30,  40 
years  of  their  lives,  do  not  want  to 
strike.  It  creates  tremendous  impact 
on  their  families.  It  hurts  them  eco- 
nomically. But  sometimes  they  have 
no  alternative. 

Before,  when  the  playing  field  was 
level,  emplo.vers  whose  employees  went 
on  strike  used  their  best  leverage:  they 
hired  temporary  replacements,  they 
subcontracted  or  transferred  the 
struck  work.  They  operated  with  man- 
agement personnel,  and  in  some  cases 
they  ceased  operations  for  the  duration 
of  the  strike.  There  were  many  alter- 
natives that  still  were  available  to  em- 
ployers, and  they  regularly  did  and 
still  do  use  them. 

But  a  group  of  employers  have  de- 
cided that  this  is  the  way  to  break  the 
union.  Too  many  of  them  are  the  new 
leverage  buyout  men  and  women,  who 
come  in  and  take  over  a  company. 
They  have  no  sense  of  loyalty,  could 
not  give  a  darn  about  the  workers,  cut 
the  wages,  refuse  to  sit  down  and  nego- 
tiate and  come  to  an  agreement  that  is 
reasonable,  and  instead  are  happier 
when  they  are  able  to  terminate  the 
jobs  of  their  striking  employees. 

The  critical  fact  here  is  that  the  ab- 
sence  of   the   permanent   replacement 


threat  did  not-  1  :■!>•'. it  i!id  not — 
prompt  unions  to  stiik--  .<.■  ').<■  liop  of 
a  hat.  Workers  are  nevt  i  ta>;i-i  lu  give 
up  their  paycheck,  walk  the  picket 
line,  exhaust  their  life  savings,  (jr 
strain  their  families  financially  and. 
yes,  emotionally  as  well  Workers 
never  welcome  a  strike  which  will  tear 
at  the  fabric  of  their  friendships  and 
their  communities.  A  strike  is  always 
the  last  resort. 

For  many  decades  prior  to  1980,  the 
balance  of  economic  power  between 
labor  and  management  was  relatively 
even,  and  the  system  worked. 

Now.  let  us  consider  what  has  hap- 
pened since  1980.  after  President 
Reagan  fired  the  PATCO  employees. 
Employers  have  increasingly  used  the 
Mackay  doctrine  to  hire  permanent  re- 
placements. According  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  employers  now  hire 
or  threaten  to  hire  permanent  replace- 
ments in  one  out  of  every  three  strikes. 
This  practice  has  dramatically  altered 
the  balance  of  economic  power  in  favor 
of  management 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  GAO  figures,  if 
my  recollection  serves  me  right,  that 
they  considered  going  down  that  road 
in  even  more  instances  than  that 

Different  factors  are  cited  as  reasons 
for  this  alarming  Increase  Some  cite 
President  Reagan's  treatment  of  the 
air  traffic  controllers.  Some  blame 
Frank  Lorenzo  and  the  new  breed  of 
employers.  Some  talk  about  people 
who  plan  to  bring  in  replacements  even 
before  there  is  a  strike  at  hand.  Still 
others  cite  gradual  changes  in  our 
labor  laws  that,  when  considered  to- 
gether, have  substantially  restricted 
the  effectiveness  of  labor's  -self-help  op- 
tions when  collective  bargaining  fails. 

,Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  fair. 
It  would  restore  a  balance  of  equity.  It 
would  restore  the  right  of  workers  to 
go  out  on  strike.  It  would  give  the  em- 
ployer the  same  rights  it  has  had  with 
respect  to  bringing  in  temporaiy  re- 
placements, using  its  office  employees 
to  do  the  work  It  would  not  preclude 
the  employer  from  continuing  its  oper- 
ation, but  It  would  preclude  the  em- 
ployer from  bringing  in  permanent  re- 
placements to  take  the  jobs  of  the  peo- 
ple who  have  built  the  company. 

Recently,  the  United  Steelworkers 
did  a  survey.  The  survey  involved  50 
strikes  since  1983  in  which  temporary 
or  permanent  replacements  were  hired. 
Settlements  were  reached  in  all  14 
strikes  where  temporary  replacements 
were  involved.  But  in  25  of  the  36 
strikes  that  mvolved  permanent  re- 
placements, the  union  was  decertified 
and  the  collective  bargaining  relation- 
ship was  destroyed.  The  Steelworkers 
survey  confirms  that  the  balance  of 
economic  power  between  labor  and 
management  has  been  fundamentally 
altered,  and  needs  fixing.  The  Work- 
place Fairness  Act  would  do  that. 

I  hope  that  a  majority  of  this  body 
will  see  fit  to  vote  for  it.  I  hope  that  an 


even  larger  majority  would  see  fit  to 
bring  the  debate  on  this  issue  to  a  close 
at  an  appropriate  time. 

The  argument  that  this  bill  would 
unfairly  tilt  the  balance  toward  work- 
ers is  nothing  more  than  a  red  herring. 
F'ar  from  upsetting  the  balance,  this 
bill  would  restore  balance  to  labor- 
management  relations  and  to  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor 

Mr.  GRAS.SLF.Y  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRK.^IIUNC.  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognl^^•^  tiu-  .Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  GR.^.ssi.EVj. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr  President.  I  am 
very  happy  to  participate  in  this  de- 
bate I  wi.sh  we  were  not  discussing  this 
bill  and  that  the  issue  was  not  before 
us.  It  is  not  a  very  eiisy  issue  to  deal 
with,  but  I'd  like  to  address  this  issue 
in  the  historical  context  of  50  years  of 
labor  law.  which  has,  essentially,  cre- 
ated a  harmonious  balance  between  the 
rights  of  management  and  labor. 

During  the  last  50  years,  there  have 
only  been  two  occasions  where  basic 
labor  law  has  been  changed.  The  first 
time  was  in  1947  with  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  and  the  second  time  was  with  the 
Landrum-Griffin  Act.  This  infrequency 
of  making  major  substantive  changes 
in  labor  law  reflects  the  general  satis- 
faction toward  our  laws  regarding 
labor  and  management,  and  specifi- 
cally with  regard  to  the  issue  we  are 
dealing  with  today. 

I  would  like  to  speak  on  this  measure 
from  the  perspective  of  a  Member  of 
Congress,  but  also  from  the  perspective 
of  a  former  union  member  and  assem- 
bly line  worker  From  196'2  until  1H71.  I 
was  a  member  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists.  I  don't  think 
there  are  many  Members  of  this  body 
who  have  been  members  of  unions.  I 
know  I  am  not  the  only  one.  But  I  do 
not  think  there  are  many  who  have 
been  or  have  had  the  years  on  the  as- 
sembly line  that  I  have  had. 

This  experience  affords  me  a  unique 
perspective,  because  I  know  what  it  is 
like  to  be  not  only  a  factory  worker,  an 
assembly  line  worker,  but  also  a  union 
member.  A  great  deal  of  pride  is  de- 
rived from  that  membership  and  the 
yeai-s  I  spent  on  the  assembly  line. 

Despite  my  past  affiliation.  I  cannot 
support  the  legislation  we  are  debating 
today. 

During  my  union  membership  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  serving  on  the  shop 
safety  committee  at  our  plant  and  at 
one  time  I  voted  to  go  on  strike.  That 
strike  lasted  about  5  weeks.  I  attended 
the  meeting  where  our  shop  voted  to  go 
on  strike  and  the  vote  was  unanimous. 
So  clearly.  I  supported  the  strike  ef- 
fort. I  felt  it  was  a  necessary  tool  and 
that  it  was  used  effectively  by  our 
work  force  to  reach  an  agreement  that 
was  satisfactory  to  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  in  our  shop. 

During  our  strike  I  lemember,  of 
course,   the  uncertainly   I   fell   toward 


the  I'utui'e.  as  I  woniierod  about  the 
families,  noi  only  mine,  but  the  fami- 
lies of  all  the  workei's.  and  our  respon- 
sibilit.v  to  provide  for  them. 

.\nd  that  is  something,  obviously, 
that  is  in  the  minds  of  the  people  pro- 
moting this  legislation,  because  they 
understand,  or  worry  about,  being  in 
this  same  situation. 

It  happens  that  1  also  served  al  a 
time  when  there  was  some  labor  con- 
flict in  our  shop  between  my  union,  the 
International  A.ssociation  of  .Machin- 
ists, and  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers  of 
.■\merica.  My  plant,  which  manufac- 
tured furnace  registers,  was  one  of  the 
few  plants  of  the  Dynamics  Corp.  of 
America,  where  the  workers  were  rep- 
resented by  the  Machinists  Union. 
Most  of  the  other  workers  were  rep- 
resented by  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers 
Union.  Consequently,  a  battle  over  rep- 
resentation developed.  It  finally 
reached  a  point  where  there  was  an  un- 
willingness, particularly  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  install  the  reg- 
isters made  at  our  plant. 

In  order  to  end  this  strife,  our  com- 
pany wanted  us  to  accept  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers 
Union.  A  holly  contested  race  ensued 
between  the  International  .-Association 
of  Machinists  and  the  Sheet  Metal 
Workers  Union.  I  remember  that  juris- 
dictional election  well,  .^t  that  time.  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Iowa  Legislature. 
1  look  a  leave  of  absence  from  my  job 
on  the  assembly  line  while  the  legisla- 
ture was  in  session — a  few  short 
months  of  the  year.  I  recall  driving  the 
110  miles  from  Des  Moines.  LA.  to  Cedar 
Falls,  where  our  plant,  the  Waterloo 
Register,  was  located,  to  cast  my  vote 
in  that  jurisdictional  election. 

It  was  a  secret  ballot,  but  I  voted  to 
maintain  the  representation  of  the  Ma- 
chinists Union  because  I  thought  the 
Machinists  Union  was  the  union  that  I 
wanted  representing  me.  The  Machin- 
ists won.  hut  only  by  a  handful  of 
votes.  However,  the  dispute  did  not 
end.  The  battle  between  the  two  unions 
continued  and.  ultimately,  the  Water- 
loo Register  closed  down.  The  plant  has 
not  existed  since  June  1971  because 
they  could  not  operate  under  the  strife 
caused  by  this  battle.  There  was  an  ef- 
fort by  the  plant  to  manufacture  a  dif- 
ferent product,  but  the  workers  did  not 
want  to  change  products.  So  the  com- 
pany decided  it  could  not  operate. 

Con.sequently.  I  was  out  of  work. 
.Uontr  with  many  men  and  women  who 
h.ui  t,'iven  many  years  to  that  plant.  I 
w.i.--  proii.ibly  one  of  the  fortunate  ones 
tifiauM'  I  had  started  a  farming  of)er- 
atuin  l>y  then.  It  is  one  of  those  old  sto- 
nes about  how  long  are  you  going  to 
farm?  Well,  you  are  going  to  farm  as 
long  as  you  have  outside  income  to 
support  it. 

.\nyway.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
have  some  outside  income  to  get  start- 
ed farming,  so  I  had  a  farming  oper- 
ation at  that  point  to  fall  back  on.  So 


it  did  not  create  the  problem  for  m.e 
that  it  did  for  a  lot  of  people.  But  I 
know  what  it  is  like  to  go  through  a 
strike.  I  know  what  it  is  like  to  appear 
at  the  union  halls  to  debate  whether  or 
not  to  go  on  strike.  And  I  have  seen  the 
positive  results  that  can  come  from 
labor-management  relations  even  when 
the  torment  of  a  sti'ike  has  been  en- 
dured. 

But  I  have  also  seen  whei'e  union 
leaiiership  doesn't  represent  the  will  of 
its  members.  I  know  this  becau.se  I 
have  seen  how  a  dispute  at  the  national 
level  between  two  unions  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  180  jobs— at  the  Waterloo 
Register.  I  think  that  to  the  national 
union  leaders.  180  jobs  did  not  make 
much  of  a  difference  in  the  scheme  of 
things,  when  there  are  millions  and 
millions  of  union  members.  Those  180 
jobs  meant  a  lot  to  us.  however. 

I  strongly  support  the  right  for  woi'k- 
ers  to  organize  and  to  join  unions  to 
represent  their  point  of  view.  But  I  also 
support  the  right  not  to  join  a  union. 
.And  I  support  that  right  even  if  the 
nonunion  member  gets  the  benefits  of 
union  m.emhership  without  paying 
those  dues.  I  believe  the  right  of  asso- 
ciation in  the  Constitution  is  the  right 
not  to  associate  as  well.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  one  body  or  organization 
should  be  in  a  position  .o  impress  its 
will  upon  others. 

It  worries  me  that  the  bill  we  are  de- 
bating today  does  just  that.  It  com- 
pletel.v  ignores  the  needs  and  opinions 
of  pai'ties  outside  the  organization. 
Proponents  will  argue  that  a  vote 
against  this  bill  is  a  vole  against  the 
hard-working  men  and  women  of  .Amer- 
ica. That  kind  of  statement  is  a  distor- 
tion of  what  this  issue  is  all  about  We 
cannot  focus  on  the  wishes  of  one 
group  without  looking  at  the  needs  of 
all  parties  involved.  .And  there  are  even 
people  beyond  the  parties  involved 
who.  to  some  extent,  have  to  have 
some  consideration. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  I 
cannot  support  this  bill— the  negative 
impact  it  would  have  on  struggling 
businesses,  nonunion  workers,  and  the 
competitive  edge  of  our  economy. 

Furthermore,  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  overturn  50  years'  e.xperience  of 
labor  law.  essentially  destroying  the 
very  delicate  nature  of  our  labor-man- 
agement relationship.  If  this  bill  is 
passed,  victory  will  be  declared,  but  I 
do  believe  it  will  be  short  lived. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
has  been  the  principal  source  of  labor 
law  in  this  country  for  more  than  50 
years.  At  the  heart  of  this  law  is  a 
worker's  right  to  engage  in  concerted 
activity,  including  the  right  to  strike. 
But  the  act  also  promotes  collective 
bargaining  as  the  preferred  method  of 
resolving  those  disputes. 

However,  as  early  as  the  late  1930's 
the  issue  that  is  at  the  center  of  this 
bill  was  raised:  Whether  or  not  busi- 
ness had  the  right  to  protect  its  oper- 


ation by  hiring  replacement  workers  m 
the  event  of  a  strike. 

In  1938.  the  Mackay  case  came  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  challenging  this 
notion.  The  .Supreme  Court  subse- 
quently determined  that  a  business 
may  hire  replacement  workers  during  a 
strike  in  order  to  continue  operating. 
The  court  recognized  that  labor  has  a 
very  potent  offensive  weapon  in  its  ar- 
senal, but  that  its  right  to  strike  must 
be  balanced  against  a  business'  right  to 
exercise  its  defensive  weapon,  to  con- 
tinue operating.  This  has  been  prac- 
ticed labor  law  for  the  last  50  years. 

Many  ask  what  the  difference  is  be- 
tween hiring  replacement  workers  and 
firing  the  striking  workers.  The 
Mackay  decision  makes  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  these  two.  There  are  two 
forms  of  strike  activity:  Economic 
strikes  and  unfair  labor  practice 
strikes.  Economic  strikes  occur  over 
the  demands  for  higher  wages  or  better 
benefits.  Unfair  labor  practice  strikes 
result  from  allegations  of  unfair  prac- 
tices by  the  employer,  such  as  bargain- 
ing in  bad  faith. 

The  Mackay  decision  clearly  states 
that  if  a  strike  results  from  an  unfair 
labor  practice,  the  law  protects  those 
striking  workers'  jobs.  The  law  re- 
quires employers  to  immediately  rein- 
state the  strikers  to  their  former  posi- 
tion, often  with  back  pay. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  strike  is 
over  economic  terms,  the  Mackay  deci- 
sion states  that  employers  do  not  have 
to  fire  replacement  workers  at  the  end 
of  the  strike.  However,  if  striking 
workers  would  like  to  return  to  work, 
they  will  be  reinstated  as  vacancies 
occur. 

In  other  words,  if  the  employer  has 
simply  resisted  a  union's  demands  over 
wages  and  benefits,  and  a  strike  re- 
sults, the  law  permits  an  employer  to 
defend  itself  by  continuing  to  operate 
with  replacement  workers. 

It  is  unlawful,  then,  for  an  employer 
to  fire  workers  who  were  engaged  in  a 
lawful  strike  activity.  .And  more  im- 
portantly, the  law  provides  that  strik- 
ing workers  during  an  economic  strike 
are  guaranteed  full  reinstatement 
when  positions  become  available,  and 
are  guaranteed  the  right  to  be  placed 
on  a  preferential  hiring  list  if  positions 
are  not  available. 

Obviously,  labor  and  management 
have  m.uch  at  stake  in  the  success  or 
failure  of  their  relationship.  This  rela- 
tionship is  delicate,  sometimes  harmo- 
nious and  at  other  times  tenuous.  How- 
ever, for  the  last  50  years  a  balance  be- 
tween the  interests  of  labor  and  man- 
agement has  been  nurtured. 

The  law.  as  defined  by  the  Mackay 
decision,  nurtures  this  relationship  by 
fostering  a  balance  of  the  legal  rights 
of  both  parties.  Since  the  protection  of 
the  right  to  strike  gives  unions  an  ex- 
tremely potent  political  weapon,  the 
law  also  provides  employers  with  a  de- 
fensive weapon  of  continuing  to  oper- 
ate during  a  strike. 
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Both  labor  and  mana^jement  recog- 
nize that  they  have  a  lot  at  stake  if 
their  relationship  begins  to  tip  in  one 
direction  or  another  But  this  risk 
forces  them  to  cooperate  to  the  best  of 
their  ability  to  regain  that  delicate 
balance.  If  this  bill  is  enacted,  this 
delicate,  balanced,  relation.ship  will  be 
destroyed.  Unions  will  be  given  com- 
plete control  over  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  employment,  regardless  of 
business'  ability  to  comply  with  these 
demands  If  a  business  cannot  comply 
with  these  demands,  the  union  can  call 
a  strike  and  the  business  couhi  cease  to 
operate  The  unums  can  declare  imme- 
diate vKtory.  but  who  will  be  victori- 
ous in  the  long  run'.'  No  one. 

Proponents  argue  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  because  the  practice 
of  hiring  replacement  workei-s  has  be- 
come accepted  and  widely  used-  thus 
tipping  the  balance  in  favor  of  manage- 
ment as  opposed  to  labor  However, 
data  does  not  support  this  position.  In 
a  1991  GAO  report,  the  GAO  could  not 
provide  any  comparison  between  the 
use  of  replacements  in  the  1970's  and 
1980's.  The  report  did  find  though,  that 
in  1985,  only  4  percent  of  all  striking 
workers  were  replaced.  This  same  sta- 
tistic decreased  to  3  percent  in  1989 
Recent  data  even  shows  that  an  ex- 
tremel.v  small  portion  of  labor  disputes 
actually  result  in  a  strike,  and  a  vast 
majority  are  able  to  resolve  the  dis- 
pute Vov  example,  from  1990-91.  only 
three- tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  cases 
that  went  before  the  Federal  Mediation 
Board  resulted  in  a  strike  Data  just 
does  not  demonstrate  that  hiring  re- 
placement workers  has  become  a  com- 
mon management  practice  nor  a  trend. 

Although  there  have  been  several 
highly  publicized  strikes  during  the 
1980'3  where  replacement  workers  have 
been  hired,  these  events  should  not 
warrant  changing  50  years  of  labor  law 
and  destroying  the  balanced  relation- 
ship between  the  needs  of  labor  and 
management  This  balanced  relation- 
ship has  produced  relative  harmony 
over  the  last  ,50  years.  In  fact,  since 
1935.  there  have  only  been  two  substan- 
tial changes  to  the  original  Wagner  Act 
of  193,')  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  of  1947. 
and  the  Landrum-Griffin  Act  of  19,59. 
This  infrequency  of  making  major,  sub- 
stantive changes  in  labor  law  reflects 
the  general  satisfaction  toward  our 
laws  regarding  labor  and  management 
relations  I  ask.  then,  why  is  it  nec- 
essary to  make  .i  <  hange  now'^  As  dem- 
onstrated, the  use  of  replacement 
workers  has  not  become  widespread  In 
what  ways  has  the  climate  changed  to 
warrant  a  major  amendment  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act'' 

As  I  have  mentioned,  by  confiscating 
a  business'  right  to  op)erate  during  a 
strike,  businesses  will  be  forced  to  ac 
cept  bargaining  agreements  even  if 
they  are  found  to  be  unacceptable  or  fi 
nancially  impossible  to  sustain  These 
businesses     will     be     left     with     two 


choices:  accjuiesce  to  the  demands, 
even  if  it  will  ultimately  destroy  their 
competitive  edge,  or  resist  the  de- 
mands and  be  forced  to  shut  down  Ei- 
ther choice  would  irrevocably  damage 
the  health  of  large  and  small  busi- 
nesses alike 

Some  say  that  businesses  can  sustain 
their  operations  during  a  strike  by 
stockpiling,  or  by  hiring  temporary 
workers,  or  relying  on  management 
That  may  be  true  in  some  cases.  Maybe 
some  large,  highly  profitable,  compa- 
nies could  sustain  their  operations,  but 
not  indefinitely.  However,  small,  rural 
and  certainly  struggling  businesses, 
could  not  sustain  their  operations.  Un- 
like large  firms,  these  firms  cannot  af- 
ford to  stockpile,  or  hire  temporary 
workers  Furthermore,  in  rural  areas, 
there  may  be  a  limited  pool  of  skilled 
workers. 

There  is  one  other  possible  con- 
sequence of  this  bill  which  is  often 
overlooked,  but  not  by  this  Senator  As 
a  farmer.  I  am  highly  aware  of  the  im 
pact  this  bill  could  have  on  the  agricul- 
tural community.  Too  many  farmers 
are  often  paid  once  a  year,  and  that  is 
when  he  moves  his  crop  to  market.  If  a 
crop  cannot  be  moved  to  market  be- 
cause of  a  transportation  strike,  or  if 
the  crop  cannot  be  processed  because  of 
a  work  stoppage  at  processing  plants, 
the  farmer  will  see  his  prices  drop  pre- 
cipitousl.y.  From  the  farmer's  point  of 
view,  such  labor  relations  disputes 
would  often  become  another  factor  im- 
pacting market  prices,  over  which  he 
has  little  control  or  no  control.  Farm- 
ers would  effectively  Join  the  list  of 
people  who  would  be  harmed  during  a 
protracted  labor  dispute. 

In  addition,  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  could  ultimately  injure  nonstrik- 
ing  workers  and  their  families,  whose 
livelihoods  depend  on  a  functioning, 
economically  viable  employer.  Like- 
wise, consumers,  suppliers,  and  cus- 
tomers would  suffer  the  burdens  of  in- 
creased strike  activity  and  the  harmful 
economic  impact  that  would  be  gen- 
erated by  the  bill 

As  the  economy  struggles  to  recover 
during  this  hard  hitting  recessionary 
times  and  as  the  economic  market 
grows  more  global  and  obviously  more 
competitive,  we  simply  cannot  afford 
to  implement  policies  that  will  retard 
growth  and  work  against  competition. 
What  may  appear  to  be  a  victory  for 
some  will  ultimately  be  a  failure  for 
all. 

There  is  one  final  reason  why  I  can- 
not support  this  bill.  It  is  just  one 
more  example  of  congressional  hypoc- 
risy. 

Until  last  fall.  Congress  was  not  sub- 
ject to  18  major  pieces  of  legislation 
Last  fall,  we  corrected  it  for  five  major 
pieces,  but  Congress  is  still  not  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

Our  employees— even  the  Senate  res- 
taurant employees — are  not  entitled  to 


strike  or  negotiate  over  the  terms  or 
conditions  of  employment.  But.  of 
course,  this  is  an  old  story.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  NLRA  IS  just  one  of  the  many 
laws  we  do  not  have  to  follow  We  are 
great  at  setting  the  rules  for  everybody 
but  ourselves. 

Once  again,  up  here  on  the  Hill,  we 
are  a  little  conclave  all  to  ourselves; 
one  set  of  laws  applying  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  laws  applying  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion; one  set  of  laws  for  Main  Street 
America,  and  another  set  of  laws  for 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Washington.  DC 
Now  that  is  wrong,  and  I  hope,  amont,' 
other  things,  that  eventually  is  going 
to  be  changed  so  that  all  those  laws  are 
applicable  to  Congress, 

What  then  should  we  do  to  ensure 
that  our  workers  earn  a  decent  wage 
and  can  prepare  for  the  future — their 
children's  as  well  as  their  own?  We 
need  to  be  supportive  of  our  businesses. 
and  we  need  to  enhance  their  competi- 
tive positions  so  they  can  offer  employ- 
ment opportunities.  Labor  and  man- 
agement must  work  together  for  their 
goals  are  really  the  same — productivity 
and  strength  in  an  ever-growing  com- 
petitive market. 

Many  companies  state  that  the.v  can- 
not met  a  union's  demands  because  of 
growing  competition.  This  posturing 
often  creates  skepticism  and  cynicism 
toward  the  company's  position  I  would 
suggest  that  companies,  more  often 
than  they  do  today,  be  willing  to  open 
up  their  books  to  labor  and  to  their 
workers  so  that  they  can  prove  that  if 
the  demands  of  the  striking  workers 
are  met  the  company  will  not  be  able 
to  meet  the  competition,  global  com- 
petition, or  even  the  domestic  competi- 
tion. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  use  the  forum 
of  this  body,  as  well  as  public  forums 
to  enhance  the  relationship  between 
labor  and  management,  to  get  labor 
and  management  to  become  partners 
rather  then  competitors  We  ought  to 
try  to  establish  closer  working  rela- 
tionships between  business  and  labor  in 
this  country,  like  our  international 
competitors  have.  Those  are  things 
outside  of  public  policy  that  can  be 
done  to  make  sure  that  our  manage- 
ment, our  corporations,  our  labor  are 
competitive  with  our  international 
competition 

I  think,  though,  that  this  bill  de- 
stroys the  labor-management  relation- 
ship and  forces  these  parties  into 
greater  adversarial  roles.  Can  we  allow 
this  to  happen'.'  Perhaps  it  is  better  to 
ask.  can  we  afford  to  let  it  happen''  I 
think  the  answer  to  that  is  "No  "  I  de- 
cided it  is  no  for  this  Senator  and  this 
is  not  a  time  to  overturn  50  years  of  ac- 
cepted labor  law. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr   COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  CocHR.\Nj 


Mr  COCHRAN  Mr.  President.  1  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
luwa  for  his  eloquent  statement  and  for 
his  leadership  on  this  and  other  issues 
before  the  Senate. 

Federal  labor  law  has  been  well  set- 
tled on  this  issue  for  some  time. 
Whether  or  not  striking  workers  may 
be  permanently  replaced  is  determined 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  strike. 

In  an  economic  strike,  a  dispute  over 
wages,  working  hours,  or  other  eco- 
nomic considerations,  the  Supreme 
Couit  in  1938  m  the  case  of  Mackay 
versus  NLRB  held  that  an  employer 
may  carry  on  his  business  with  replace- 
ment workers  and  at  the  same  time  ne- 
gotiate to  settle  the  strike.  He  is  not 
required,  at  the  end  of  the  negotiating 
period  when  the  strike  is  settled,  to 
bring  back  all  the  workers  that  have 
been  replaced  and  give  them  all  their 
old  jf>bs  back.  The  Court  held  that  the 
returning  strikers,  though,  would  he  el- 
igible for  any  vacant  jobs  that  exisied 
and  returning  strikers  could  not  be  dis- 
criminated against  by  the  employer  in 
being  hired  for  such  vacant  Jobs  on  the 
basis  of  their  union  activity. 

In  the  other  circumstance,  where  a 
strike  is  undertaken  because  of  an  un- 
fair labor  practice  or  an  unlawful  ac- 
tivity by  an  employer,  then  the  em- 
ployer is  not,  under  the  law.  peimiited 
to  replace  workers.  The  .Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  in  the  case  of  Mastro  Plastics 
versus  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
that  the  employer  does  not  have  the 
right  to  hire  replacement  workers  in 
an  unfair  labor  practice  strike.  The 
strikers  have  an  absolute  right,  under 
the  law  as  it  exists  now  in  such  case,  to 
reinstatement  even  if  it  means  that 
they  would  displace  new  employees 
that  have  been  hired  by  the  employer 
during  the  strike  or  during  the  nego- 
tiations to  settle  the  strike. 

By  prohibiting,  as  this  bill  would  do. 
the  use  of  permanent  replacements  for 
striking  workers  in  an  economic  dis- 
pute, S.  ,55  would  deny  to  employers  the 
right  to  operate  and  carry  on  business 
during  negotiations  to  settle  the 
strike. 

That  is  the  issue.  That  is  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate.  If  this  bill  is  en- 
acted, an  employer  will  find  his  nego- 
tiating position  substantially  changed, 
weakened,  in  effect,  and  union  demands 
under  these  circumstances,  when  cou- 
pled with  a  strike  threat,  would  be 
very  difficult  to  turn  down,  .So  the  bal- 
ance in  the  collective  bargaining  rela- 
tionship, the  relative  positions  of 
power  between  the  union  negotiators 
and  the  negotiators  for  management 
would  be  altered  substantially,  and 
this  would  be  the  first  change  in  the 
law  that  would  have  occurred  since  1938 
when  the  .Supreme  Court  handed  down 
its  decision  in  the  Mackay  case. 

Without  the  right  to  hire  permanent 
replacements  to  keep  a  business  oper- 
ating during  a  strike  over  economic  is- 
sues,   an    employer    would    be    left    to 


choose  between  giving  in  to  the  union's 
demand  for  wage  and  benefit  increases, 
no  matter  how  out  of  line  they  may  be, 
or  suffering  the  financial  loss  that 
would  surely  result  from  reducing  or 
shutting  down  operations, 

.\s  Secretary  of  Labor,  Lynn  Martin, 
pointed  out  in  a  letter  to  m.e  last  June, 
the  changes  in  S.  55  would  be  contrary 
to  the  public  interest.  The  bill  would 
destroy  a  key  component  of  the  eco- 
nomic balance  between  labor  and  man- 
agement in  collective  bargaining  and 
remove  an  important  incentive  for 
both  parties  to  negotiate  and  com- 
promise. 

.\  1991  study  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  found  that  only  3  to  4  per- 
cent of  strikers  are  actually  perma- 
nently replaced, 

Mr,  President,  strikes  are  costly  to 
both  sides  in  a  labor  dispute,  and  the 
balance  that  exists  under  current  law 
ensures  that  both  management  and 
labor  willfully  and  carefuly  weigh 
those  costs  in  negotiating  a  settlement 
and  avoiding  a  strike,  A  prohibition  on 
hiring  permanent  replacement  workere 
will  not  foster  compromise  hut.  to  the 
contrary,  will  provide  one  side  with  a 
powerful  weapon  to  force  its  demands 
on  the  other. 

The  law  should  operate  to  give  both 
sides  a  fair  shake  at  the  bargaining 
table.  This  balance  is  an  effective  in- 
surance polic.v  against  labor  unrest, 
disruptions  in  commerce,  and  the  anti- 
competitive effects  of  inflationary  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements.  At  a 
time  when  we  ought  to  be  searching  for 
ways  to  foster  more  economic  growth, 
to  promote  business  expansion,  to  cre- 
ate more  jobs,  we  ought  not  to  act  to 
pass  legislation  that  makes  it  harder 
to  achieve  those  goals. 

The  economic  consequences  of  S.  55 
could  be  very  serious.  The  risks  to  the 
economic  prospects  of  our  country  are 
too  great.  The  Senate  should  not  pass 
this  bill, 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  referred 
to  from  the  .Secretary  of  Labor.  Lynn 
Martin,  dated  June  18.  1991  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rfxord,  as  follows: 

DEP.^RTMENT  of  L.^BOR, 

Washmglon.  DC.  June  18.  1991. 
Him  TH,\r)  CoCHR.^N. 

Committee    on    Labor   and    Human    Resources. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

De.^r  Sen.^Tor  Cochr.\n:  It  is  my  under- 
sr.anding  that  on  June  19.  1991.  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
will  consider  S.  55.  In  lipht  of  the  serious 
economic  implications  raised  by  S,  55,  I  am 
writing  to  express  the  Administration's  pol- 
icy objections  to  this  bill.  If  S.  55  were  pre- 
sented to  the  President,  his  senior  advisors 
would  recommend  a  veto. 

As  you  know,  the  principal  objective  of  S. 
55  is  to  amend  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  and  the  Railway  Labor  .■\ct  to  prevent  an 
employer  from  offering  permanent  jobs  to  re- 
placement employees  during  labor  disputes. 


The  bill  would  also  prohibit  an  employer 
from  offering  or  granting  "any  employment 
preference"  to  an  individual  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  was  employed  or  in- 
dicated a  willingness  to  be  employed  during 
a  labor  dispute. 

We  strongly  believe  the  changes  to  the  col- 
lective bargaining  system  contained  in  S.  55 
would  be  contrary  to  the  public  interest.  By 
insulating  employees  from  the  traditional 
risks  that  check  precipitous  strikes,  the  bill 
would  destroy  a  prime  component  of  the  eco- 
nomic balance  between  labor  and  manag-e- 
ment  in  collective  bargainini?  and  remove  an 
important  incentive  for  both  parties  to  nego- 
tiate and  compromise  S.  55  would  promote 
labor  unrest,  disrupt  the  flow  of  commerce, 
expose  our  economy  to  anti-competitive  ef- 
l>i  ts  of  inflationary  collective  bargaining 
a»rreements,  and  adversely  affect  non-strik- 
ing workers,  customers,  suppliers,  and  con- 
sumers. Also,  no  data  support  such  a  fun- 
dam.ental  change  in  our  nation's  labor  pol- 
icy A  1991  GAO  report  found  that  only  three 
to  four  percent  of  strikers  are  permanently 
replaced.  Those  figures  do  not  take  into  ac- 
count strikers  who  are  reinstated  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  strike. 

I  understand  an  amendment  may  be  offered 
at  the  June  19  markup  purporting  to  remove 
non-union  employees  from  S,  55's  coverage. 
A  "union-only"  amendment  will  not  change 
the  major  thrust  of  the  legislation,  and  thus 
would  do  nothing  to  diminish  the  Adminis- 
tration's objections  to  the  bill. 

Indeed,  any  "union-only"  amendment 
would  have  uncorrectable  problems.  Such  an 
amend.ment  would  establish  an  untenable 
double  standard  for  union  and  non-union 
workers.  And.  of  course,  a  "union  only" 
amendment  does  nothing  to  diminish  the  in- 
herent negative  economic  consequences  of  S. 
55  on  non-union  suppliers  and  customers  of 
unionized  businesses.  Further,  if  the  Senate 
amendment  closely  resembles  the  House 
committees'  version,  it  will  contain  terms  so 
vague  that  the  bill's  provisions  could  be  in- 
terpreted to  apply  to  situations  that  do  not 
involve  traditional  unions  and  to  prohibit 
non-union  employers  from  using  permanent 
replacements  to  continue  their  operations  in 
the  face  of  recognitional  picketing  by  union 
supporters. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  Administra- 
tion strongly  opposes  the  enactment  of  S.  55. 
As  I  have  stated  previously,  if  this  bill  were 
presented  to  the  President,  his  senior  advi- 
sors would  recommend  a  veto. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
m.ission  of  this  letter  and  that  enactment  of 
S.  55  would  not  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

Lynn  M,\rtin. 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Akaka),  The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  is  recognized, 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation,  I  heard  my 
good  friend.  Senator  Gras.sley  from 
Iowa,  say  that  we  have  had  balance  in 
labor  management  relations  for  the 
last  50  years,  1  wish  I  could  agree  with 
him.  I  think  we  have  had  balance  up 
until  recently  and  then  things  got  out 
of  whack. 

Oh.  yes.  when  you  had  a  Democratic 
administration  there  was  a  slight  tilt 
in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
toward  labor,  and  when  you  had  a  Re- 
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publican  ailministration  there  was  a 
slight  lilt  toward  management.  But 
startinR  with  the  Reag-an  Presidency, 
it  was.  frankly,  just  not  balanced.  And 
one  of  the  things  that  has  happened— 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  the  total 
reason.  I  think  there  are  other  factors. 
But  one  of  the  thinjfs  that  has  hap- 
pened is  striker  replacement. 

Permanent  striker  replacement, 
which  traditionally  has  not  been  part 
of  how  free  nations  optMiite  and  has  not 
been  part  of  how  we  operate  in  the 
United  States,  suddenly  has  emerged. 
In  the  last  b  yeai-s  one-third  of  threat- 
ened strikes  had  this  aspect  of  striker 
replacement. 

.AmonNT  other  things.  Mr  President, 
it  just  is  not  Kood  business  I  think 
that  is  one  of  the  things  which  is  very 
clear 

Now.  for  a  plant  employing  25  or  30 
people,  I  do  not  know  the  statistics, 
but  I  know  when  you  look  at  Eastern 
Airlines,  when  you  look  at  Greyhound, 
when  yuu  look  at  major  corporations. 
it.  frankly,  has  not  been  a  successful 
business  endeavor  to  do  this 

Let  me  just  add  one  other  point  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  that  this  has  come 
out  here  or  not.  It  also  eventually 
leads  to  very  frayed  feelings  in  the 
community  and  I  think  will  m  some 
cases  lead  to  violence. 

I  visited  in  Peoria  with  workers  and 
with  management  when  Caterpillar  had 
a  strike,  and  there  was  the  threat  of 
permanent  replacements.  I  talked  to 
men  and  women  who  had  been  working 
there  2b  years,  28  years,  who  felt  that 
they  had  invested  their  lives  in  that 
company,  and  then  see  people  threaten- 
ing to  come  in  and  permanently  re- 
place them.  Let  me  tell  you.  the  unions 
did  everything  to  discourage  that,  so 
■  did  management,  but  if  Caterpillar  had 
gone  ahead  with  that  I  think  there 
would  have  been  violence  in  the  com- 
munities, particularly  Peoria,  IL, 
where  you  had  that. 

What  about  other  countries''  The 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
South  Africa  to  my  knowledge  are  the 
only  Western  industrialized  countries 
that  permit  it.  Just  north  of  us  in  Que- 
bec, for  example,  in  Canada,  you  can- 
not even  have  temporary  replacements. 
Countries  that  outlaw  include  Belgium. 
P'rance.  Germany.  Greece,  Italy.  Japan. 
The  Netherlands,  and  Sweden. 

I  also  hear  from  some  that  we  have 
to  recognize  we  are  going  to  have  to  de- 
press wages  with  every  mechanism  we 
can  because  that  is  discouraging  trade 
with  other  countries  My  friends,  what 
is  disc(3uraging  trade  with  other  coun- 
tries IS  the  fact  that  we  have  not  had 
industrial  investment  in  this  country. 

I  mentioned  this  morning  in  speaking 
of  the  balanced  budget  amendment  In 
1986.  just  6  short  years  ago,  the  average 
American  worker  working  in  a  manu 
factoring  plant  got  more  money  than 
any  manufacturing  worker  anywhere 
in   the   world    Now   there   are   11   coun- 


tries that  have  higher  average  manu- 
facturing wages  per  hour  interest- 
ingly, each  of  those  11  countries  has  a 
better  trade  picture  than  the  United 
States. 

We  have  through  our  economic  poli- 
cies, and  particularly  through  our  huge 
Federal  deficit,  discouraged  invest- 
ment in  American  businesses,  and  so 
we  have  lost  productivity.  That  is  the 
reality  It  is  not  high  wages  You  are 
going  to  compete  m  the  world  with 
high  skills  or  low  wages,  and  we  are 
trying  to  move  into  the  low-wage  area. 

Listen.  Mr  President,  to  this  edi- 
torial, and  let  me  Just  read  the  first 
paragraph  and  the  last  paragraph  en- 
dorsing this  legislation.  It  says:  "How 
would  it  feel  to  negotiate  a  deal  with  a 
loaded  gun  pointed  at  your  head'  That 
IS  the  position  In  which  many  labor 
unions  find  themselves  during  collec- 
tive bargaining  talks  with  employers." 
Then  the  last  paragraph:  'Tor  more 
than  50  years,  the  Untied  States  has 
followed  a  sound  labor  policy  that  en- 
courages negotiated  settlements.  Al- 
lowing employers  to  fire  their  workers 
instead  of  negotiating  with  them 
makes  a  mockei-y  of  that  policy.*' 

Where  did  that  appear''  Is  that  a 
labor  newspaper^  Some  affiliate  of  the 
AFL-CIO?  My  friends,  this  appeared  in 
the  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  that  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Mar.  18. 

1991) 

Rehlaceme.vt  Workers 

How  would  it  feel  to  negotiate  a  deal  with 
a  loaded  gun  pointed  at  your  head''  That's 
the  position  In  which  many  labor  unions  find 
themselves  during  collective  bargaining 
talks  with  employers 

Despite  a  series  of  federal  laws  that  pro- 
mote balance  between  unions  and  manage- 
ment, employers  today  hold  a  decided  advan- 
tage In  most  labor  talks  Why""  Because  man- 
agement can  hire  permanent  replacements 
for  striking  workers  If  negotiations  are 
stalled,  employers  essentially  can  fire  the 
strikers  and  bring  in  new  workers  The  only 
way  Congress  can  correct  this  imbalance  Is 
to  bar  employers  from  hiring  permanent  re- 
placements for  strikers 

A  bill  sponsored  in  the  House  by  Rep  Wil- 
liam Clay.  D-Mo  .  would  do  just  that  The 
legislation,  the  chief  goal  of  organized  labor, 
understandably  has  drawn  fierce  opposition 
from  employers  I^abor  Secretary  Lynn  Mar- 
tin has  vowed  that  President  Bush  will  veto 
the  measure  If  it  reaches  his  desk  But  with 
some  creative  leadership  in  Conifress,  the 
bill  can  be  modified  to  satisfy  union  con- 
cerns and  solve  some  of  management's  prob- 
lems as  well 

Congress  first  set  standards  for  labor-man- 
agement negotiations  in  1935  when  it  passed 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  The  pur- 
pose of  that  law  was  clear  'to  restore  equal- 
ity of  bargaining  power  between  employers 
and  employees  ■  The  law  gave  both  sides 
powerful  economic  weapons  Employees  have 
the  right  to  strike  and  employers  have  the 
right  to  lock  workers  out  Employers  can 
continue    to    run    their    businesses    during 


strikes  and  employees  can  take  jobs  else- 
where or  receive  strike  pay  from  their 
unions. 

The  law  also  bars  management  from  firing 
workers  who  strike.  But  three  years  after 
the  act  was  passed,  the  Supreme  Court  gave 
employers  the  right  to  "permanently  re- 
place" workers  who  strike  The  court  never 
explained  the  difference  between  firing  a 
worker  and  permanently  replacing  him.  It  is 
a  distinction  without  a  difference. 

Until  the  1980s,  employers  seldom  exercised 
their  option  of  permanently  replacing  strik- 
ers But  after  Ronald  Reagan  fired  striking 
air  traffic  controllers  in  1981.  the  practice  in 
creased  Since  then,  permanent  replacement 
workers  have  been  a  lightning  rod  in  ugly 
labor  disputes  involving  Intern.itional  Paper. 
Eastern  Airlines.  Greyhound  Lines  and.  most 
recently,  the  New  'Vork  Dally  News 

Employers  have  an  unquestioned  right  to 
hire  temporary  workers — or  to  use  super- 
visors to  replace  strikers.  Without  this 
right,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Clay  bill,  em- 
ployers would  have  no  leverage  to  force 
workers  to  continue  negotiating.  But  allow- 
ing management  to  permanently  replace 
strikers  does  not  encourage  the  parties  to 
reach  a  settlement.  Rather,  it  allows  one 
side,  management,  to  eliminate  the  other 
side.  laVior 

A  recent  report  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  shows  that  employers  threatened  to 
hire  permanent  replacements  in  one-third  of 
the  strike  that  occurred  in  1985  and  1989.  the 
two  years  studied  by  researchers  Permanent 
replacements  actually  were  hired  m  about 
17%  of  those  strikes  GAO  says  most  employ- 
ers and  workers  it  interviewed  believe  per- 
manent replacement  workers  were  hired 
more  often  in  the  1980s  than  in  the  preceding 
decade. 

If  Congress  bars  the  hiring  of  replacement 
workers- and  It  should— an  important  man- 
agement concern  should  be  addressed  as  well 
Employers  often  are  reluctant  to  hire  tem- 
porary replacement  workers  because  of 
threats  and  violence  from  organized  labor 
Union  miners  fired  shots  at  replacement 
workers  during  recent  coal  strikes  Buses 
filled  with  passengers  were  fired  upon  during 
the  Greyhound  strike  The  striker  replace- 
ment legislation  should  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide stiff  penalties  for  union  members  who 
engage  in  such  terrorist  tactics  but  often  go 
unpunished 

For  more  than  50  years,  the  United  States 
has  followed  a  sound  labor  policy  that  en- 
courages negotiated  settlements  Allowing 
employers  to  fire  their  workers  instead  of 
negotiating  with  them  makes  a  mockers  of 
that  policy 

Mr.  SIMON  Mr  President,  I  would 
also  like  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  column  by  Doug  Smith  in  the  Arkan- 
sas Gazette,  in  which  he  says. 

The  problem  is  that  the  balance  of  power 
has  become  an  imbalance  of  power,  because 
companies  more  and  more  are  continuing  to 
operate  during  a  strike  by  permanently  re- 
placing striking  workers 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
that  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

[From  the  Arkansas  Gazette.  Mar  17.  1990] 

UNIONS  Need  Help  to  Restore  Balance 
(By  Doug  Smith  I 

Some  labor  people  don't  like  to  admit  it. 
but  without  government  help,  labor  unions 
have  never  been  able  to  match  up  with  big 


(ompanies  in  labor-management  disputes. 
Management  has  the  big  money,  and  big 
money  does  indeed  speak  loudly,  except 
when  shushed  by  big  government 

So  laws  were  enacted  to  keep  management 
from  crushing  labor.  The  laws,  and  some 
managers'  respect  for  their  workers,  kept 
labor  and  management  more  or  less  in  bal- 
ance for  a  while. 

Now  labor  needs  government  help  ag^ain 
The  AFL-CIOs  number-one  goal  in  Congress 
IS  passage  of  a  bill  that  would  ban  the  per- 
manent replacement  of  striking  workers  and 
prevent  employee  discrim.ination  based  or. 
participation  in  a  labor  dispute  Rep.  Wil- 
liam L.  Clay  of  Missouri  and  Sen.  Howard 
Melzenbaum  of  .Ohio,  both  Democrats,  have 
introduced  the  bill. 

The  problem  is  that  the  balance  of  power 
has  become  an  imbalance  of  power,  because 
companies  more  and  more  are  continuing  to 
operate  during  a  strike  by  permanently  re- 
placing striking  workers. 

This  is  an  option  that  was  always  available 
but  was  used  relatively  infrequently.  Man- 
agement more  likely  would  rely  on  mana^ie- 
ment  personnel  and  temporary  replacements 
of  striking  workers  to  keep  the  plant  open. 

That  the  striking  workers  would  eventu- 
ally return,  whether  the  strike  was  won  or 
lost,  was  understood  by  both  sides  and  was 
part  of  the  symmetry  of  labor-management 
relations.  Management  claimed  the  right  to 
lock  workers  out  at  the  risk  of  losing  profits: 
labor  claimed  the  right  to  withhold  its  serv 
ices,  at  the  risk  of  losing  income.  But  when 
the  worker  knows  that  he  faces  permanent 
loss  of  his  job.  his  willingness  to  strike  is  di- 
minished A  labor  force  without  the  threat 
on  a  strike  is  almost  a  captive  labor  force 

'The  right  to  strike  is  critical  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  collective  bargaining  system.  ' 
Clay  says.  "The  effective  right  to  workers  to 
withhold  their  labor  as  leverage  during  nego- 
tiations is  an  essential  element  of  bargain- 
ing. As  workers  have  felt  increasingly  unable 
to  strike,  faith  in  collective  bargaining  has 
been  seriously  undermined.  " 

This  trend  is  partly  just  a  reflection  of 
some  managers'  desire  to  get  rid  of  unions. 

But  the  man  who  really  legitimized  their 
actions  was  Ronald  Reagan,  Union-bashing 
was  one  of  many  baser  .American  appetites  to 
which  he  pandered  When  some  12,000  federal 
air  traffic  controllers  went  on  strike  in  1981. 
Reagan  fired  the  whole  lot.  filled  their  jobs 
with  permanent  replacements,  and  the  union 
collapsed. 

Since  then,  the  practice  of  replacing  strik- 
ing workers  has  increased  dramatically 

Labor  unions  have  meant  much  to  thi.« 
Louniry.  improving  the  lot  not  only  of  their 
members  but  of  working  people  generally 
Workers  receive  better  pay  and  retain  more 
of  their  dignity  because  of  what  unions  have 
done.  But  the  unions  are  down  now,  their 
membership  and  influence  declining,  partly 
because  of  bad  business  decisions  made  by 
managers  who  never  have  to  suffer  for  them 

It's  a  rule  of  the  free-enterprise  system 
that  the  best  time  to  kick  a  man  is  when 
he's  down  Management  wil!  try  very  hard  to 
dei'eat  the  Clay-Metzenbaum  legislation,  and 
management  spends  m.ore  on  politicians  than 
labor  does 

Management  spent  a  lot  on  George  Bush, 
who  will  probably  veto  the  bill  if  it  reaches 
his  desk 

Reagan  was  anti-union  out  of  ignorance, 
mostly    Bush  was  born  to  the  part. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  point 
out  that  to  my  knowledge  the  religious 
community,  those  who  have  taken 
stands  on  this,  have  endorsed  this;  civil 


rights  groups  have:  people  who  have 
been  experts  in  this  field,  like  former 
Labor  Secretary  Ray  Marshall,  have. 
But  be.vond  that  the  real  experts,  the 
workers  themselves,  will  understand 
this.  There  are  a  lot  of  bills  that  we  get 
involved  in  here  like  situs  picketing— 
most  men  and  women  who  work  out 
there  do  not  understand  the  technical- 
ities of  it.  This  is  one  they  do  under- 
stand. They  are  looking  to  us  for  lead- 
ership. 

F'inally.  Mr.  President,  let  me  add 
there  is  another  reason.  I  favor  this. 
because  what  is  being  used  as  another 
tool  to  discourage  people  from  joining 
organized  labor  is  not  a  healthy  thing 
in  this  country  in  terms  of  distribution 
of  income,  and  in  terms  of  what  people 
can  do  in  terms  of  helping  on  policy. 
Let  me  just  read:  In  the  United  States. 
16  percent  of  working  men  and  women 
today  belong  to  organized  labor.  Let 
me  give  you  the  comparisons  with 
other  countries.  Denmark.  95  percent: 
Finland.  85  percent:  Sweden.  96  per- 
cent: Belgium.  77  percent:  Germany.  43 
percent:  France.  28  percent:  Canada.  36 
percent;  .Australia.  56  percent:  New 
Zealand.  46  percent:  Ireland.  51  percent: 
Switzerland.  33  percent:  Norway.  61 
percent:  Italy,  45  percent:  United  King- 
dom. .50  percent:  Austria.  61  percent: 
Japan.  28  percent:  Netherlands.  35  per- 
cent; and.  the  United  States.  16  per- 
cent. 

What  ;s  wrong  with  that'.'  Aside  fi-om 
not  protecting  workers  as  we  should  be 
protecting  them,  there  is  this  policy 
problem.  We  passed  Social  Security  in 
large  part  because  organized  labor  in 
this  country  got  behind  it  and  pushed 
it.  We  passed  child  labor  laws  for  the 
same  reason.  We  passed  minimum  wage 
for  the  same  reason.  I  could  go  on. 

Basically,  the  constructive  legisla- 
tion that  has  emerged  in  this  country- 
much  of  it — has  been  because  organized 
labor  has  been  strong  enough  to  come 
up  here,  not  to  muscle  us.  but  to  have 
an  effective  voice  so  that  Members  of 
the  Senate,  whether  we  come  from 
Utah,  or  Hawaii,  or  California,  or  Con- 
necticut. Illinois,  or  any  other  State 
we  come  from,  we  listen  to  them.  That 
voice  has  been  weakened. 

My  own  feeling  is  if  we  had  the  same 
percentage  of  working  men  and  women 
m  organized  labor  in  the  United  States 
that  Canada  has.  these  other  nations  I 
just  cited.  I  think  we  would  have  na- 
tional health  care  in  this  Nation  today. 
I  think  we  would  have  a  number  of 
other  things  that  would  be  very  impor- 
tant to  the  future  of  our  country. 

I  think  this  bill  is  needed  legislation. 
It  moves  us  back  to  a  sensible  kind  of 
balance  in  labor-management  rela- 
tions. I  hope  we  will  seriously  look  at 
this,  and  pass  the  legislation. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cranston]  is 
recognized. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr,  President.  I  rise 
today  to  urge  passage  of  S.  55.  the 
pending  measure.  This  is  a  bill  that 
will  protect  American  workers'  right 
to  withhold  their  services  without  the 
threat  of  being  permanently  replaced 
m  their  jobs. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  in  1935,  employees 
and  employers  alike  have  held  the 
right  to  engage  in  self-help  activities. 
In  other  words,  employees  were  grant- 
ed the  right  to  strike.  Unfortunately, 
this  right  has  been  severely  eroded. 

During  the  1980's.  the  tremendous 
growth  in  the  hiring  of  permanent  re- 
placement workers  has  had  the  effect 
of  putting  workers  in  the  position  of 
choosing  between  their  collective  bar- 
gaining rights  or  their  jobs,  S.  55  will 
restore  the  American  worker's  collec- 
tive bargaining  right  that  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  equity  in  the  workplace, 
the  cornerstone  of  fairness  in  the  work- 
place. 

In  1981  President  Ronald  Reagan  fired 
and  permanently  replaced  12.000  strik- 
ing air  traffic  controllers.  With  this  de- 
cision. Ronald  Reagan  ended  what  had 
been  nearly  50  years  of  balance  in  labor 
relations  and  gave  Presidential  ap- 
proval to  the  practice  of  replacing 
workers  who  withhold  their  services. 
Since  1981.  many  employers  have  used 
aggressive  and  often  hostile  tactics  in 
solving  labor  disputes.  Union  busting 
has  replaced  negotiations  as  the  pri- 
mary strategy  for  some  unscrupulous 
employers. 

The  importance  of  unions,  both  his- 
torically and  currently,  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  It  was  the  formation 
of  unions  and  the  workers'  ensuing  col- 
lective power  that  guaranteed  millions 
of  workers  safe  workplace  conditions, 
fair  wages,  health  benefits.  Unions  con- 
tinue to  protect  the  rights  of  millions 
of  workers  particularly  women  and  mi- 
norities who  have  historically  not  been 
extended  workplace  equit.v. 

Through  collective  bargaining,  work- 
ers of  Hispanic  origin  who  are  rep- 
resented by  a  union  receive  nearly  47- 
percent  higher  wages — 47-percent  high- 
er wages— than  those  without  such  rep- 
resentation, and  black  workers  with 
collective  bargaining  rights  earn  42- 
percent  more — 42  percent  more — than 
their  unrepresented  counterparts.  Col- 
lective bargaining  is  also  of  particular 
im^portance  to  women.  Those  rep- 
resented by  a  union  receive  35  percent 
higher  wages  than  nonunion  female 
workers.  The  disparity  in  pay  for  white 
males  with  union  representation  and 
those  without  union  representation  is 
not  even  close  to  what  it  is  for  women 
or  minorities.  Unions  have  been  one  of 
the  few  vehicles  available  to  the  under- 
represented  in  addressing  issues  of  eq- 
uity and  fairness. 

Mr.  President,  workers  and  employ- 
ers alike  do  not  like  to  participate  in 
labor  disputes.  Workers  certainly  do 
not  cherish  the  idea  of  losing  income, 
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or  standing  on  picket  line  hour  after 
hour,  day  after  day.  And  workers  do 
not  strike  merely  to  do  damage  to 
their  employers.  Strikm«  is  a  last  re- 
sort tactic  that  must  be  available  to 
working'  men  and  women  to  ensure 
that  i^ood  faith  negotiations  take 
place. 

Prior  to  the  1980s,  good  faith  nego- 
tiations were  more  the  rule  than  the 
exception.  Replacing  striking  workers 
was  not  considered  an  option  by  most 
employers.  Employees  were  seen  as 
people  who  had  invested  their  sweat 
and  toil  to  build  and  maintain  a  busi- 
ness, not  merely  as  an  expendable 
asset.  S.  55  does  not  prevent  businesses 
from  hiring  temporary  workers.  More- 
over, the  notion  that  unions  are  out  to 
ruin  business  is  totally  unfounded. 
Workers  do  not  get  paid  while  on  strike 
and  will  not  profit  from  the  demise  of 
an  employer.  Two  of  our  biggest  com- 
petitors, Japan  and  Germany,  do  not 
allow  the  replacement  of  striking 
workers.  In  fact,  the  only  industrial 
nations  to  allow  this  practice  are 
South  Africa  and  Great  Britain. 

S.  55  will  restore  the  atmosphere  in 
which  good  faith  negotiations  can 
flourish.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  support  of  this  legislation  that 
will  ensure  that  the  right  to  collective 
bargaining  will  be  preserved.  The 
choice  that  some  employers  now  give 
their  workers  is  the  choice  between  ac- 
cepting what  is  offered  or  being  re- 
placed in  their  jobs.  That  is  an  ulti- 
matum, not  a  choice. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  L1K?JKRMAN  addressed  the 
Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  as  in  morning  busi- 
ness for  up  to  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I  wish  him  well  in  his  future  endeavors, 
which  I  am  sur-^  \v:!I  bi^  successful. 


PRIVILEGE  OF    PHE  FLOOR 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Tor 
Cowan  of  my  office  be  permitted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  for  the  remainder 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  W'ithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TOR  COWAN  SERVED  SENATE 
WITH  EXCELLENCE 

Mr.  LIEBER.MAN.  Mr.  President,  Tor 
Cowan  has  worked  with  me  for  most  of 
the  3W  years  I  have  been  privileged  to 
be  here.  He  is  about  to  depart  to  begin 
graduate  studies  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity I  am  honored  to  have  him  on  the 
floor  with  me  at  this  moment,  as  I 
have  been  pleased  to  have  him  with  me 
in  the  Senate  for  these  3'i  years. 

Tor  has  served  with  excellence  and 
with  good  spirit.  We  will  miss  him.  and 


NEWS    FROM    BOSNIA  HERZE- 
GOVINA APPALLS  THE  WORLD 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  The  news  from 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  continues  to  appall 
the  civilized  world.  Starvation  seems 
imminent,  as  the  means  of  distribute 
food  around  Sarajevo  has  been  obliter- 
ated, and,  most  chilling.  Serbian  mili- 
tia forces  have  switched  off  pumps  that 
supply  water. 

There  is  the  incessant  bombing:  in- 
discriminate, terrorist  liombing  de- 
signed to  achieve  no  military  goal— de- 
signed only  to  inflict  pain  on  innocent 
lives.  As  reported  in  the  New  York 
Times.  Bosnian  officials  have  obtained 
a  tape  recording  of  a  Serbian  generals 
order  to  bombard  I'esidential  districts 
around  Sarajevo.  •Burn  it  all!"  he  pro- 
claims to  his  commanders  in  the  field. 

That  Serbian  general  is  reflecting  the 
intent  of  his  commander  in  chief. 
Slobodan  Milosevic,  the  President  of 
Serbia,  whose  dream  of  a  Greater  Ser- 
bia is  beginning  to  sound  like  other 
dictators'  dreams  of  conquest  at  any 
cost. 

Will  the  civilized  world  stand  by  and 
simply  observe  this  slaughter?  Are  we 
to  remain  idle  until  some  kind  of 
cease-fire  is  reached  before  we  can  act 
to  relieve  the  suffering'.'  After  too  long 
a  period  of  dormancy,  the  Bush  admin- 
istration has  begun  to  react  to  the  cri- 
sis in  Bosnia,  with  Secretary  Baker 
leading  the  way  for  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  to  impose  economic  sanctions. 
But  such  economic  and  diplomatic  p»en- 
alties  may  have  no  more  impact  on 
Milosevic  than  the.v  did  on  Saddam  in 
1990.  Like  Saddam,  he  has  proven  him- 
self willing  to  impose  terrible  suffering 
on  his  own  people  to  achieve  his  vision 
of  a  Greater  Serbia.  And  Serbia  easily 
feeds  itself  and  generates  enough  elec- 
tricity to  export.  It  also  produces 
about  30  percent  of  its  oil  needs.  Its 
borders  are  porous.  If  the  sanctions 
cannot  be  strictly  enforced.  Milosevic 
IS  unlikely  to  accept  a  permanent 
ceasefire  and  withdraw  his  troops  from 
Bosnia. 

A  while  ago  when  asked  by  a  journal- 
ist what  the  world  could  do  to  end  her 
people's  suffering,  a  70-year-old  Mos- 
lem woman  living  near  Sarajevo  said. 
■'Send  your  planes — it  is  the  only  way 
to  stop  Serbia.  "  Her  words  were  re- 
cently matched  by  Bosnian  President 
Allja  Izetbegovic.  who  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing, "We  need  urgent  military  help. 
Force  can  be  countered  only  by  force  " 
He  is  asking  America  to  send  fighter 
jets  to  bombard  Serbian  positions  in 
the  hills  around  Sarajevo. 

There  are,  indeed,  steps  we  and  our 
European  allies  can  take  to  step  up  the 
pressure  on  Milosevic's  forces,  and  to 
convince  him  that  the  bargaining  table 
is  the  only  viable  alternative  he  has  to 
international    isolation    and    eventual 


destruction  of  his  economic  and  mili- 
tary might. 

At  the  outset,  a  military  coalition 
led  by  Europeans  should  use  helicopter 
gunships  and  other  lighter  aircraft  to 
secure  the  airport  at  Sarajevo  for  U.N. 
peacekeeping  forces,  to  accompany 
convoys  of  humanitarian  relief  for 
Bosnia,  to  airdrop  food  supplies,  and  to 
protect  refugees  seeking  to  escape  the 
killing.  U.N.  Security  Council  should 
authorize  these  measures. 

Second,  the  coalition  should  mount  a 
naval  blockade  to  enforce  U.N.  sanc- 
tions, order  to  closing  of  Serbian  air 
space,  as  was  done  in  Iraq,  and  fly 
fighter  aircraft  over  Belgrade.  These 
steps  should  demonstrate  to  Milosevic 
and  his  people  how  isolated  and  vulner- 
able they  are. 

Fourth,  the  United  States  and  its  Eu- 
ropean allies  should  declare  our  intent 
to  send  arms  to  the  duly  electeii 
Bosnian  government. 

.\nd  fifth,  coalition  air  strikes 
against  Serbian  air  fields  and  military 
bases,  such  as  the  Batajnica  airbase 
should  be  considered  as  a  last  resort  if 
Serbian  attacks  on  Bosnia  do  not  end. 

The  military  coalition  would  be  best 
organized  under  the  umbrella  of  NATO, 
which  has  highly  mobile  forces  that 
have  trained  for  decades  for  a  wi  !•■ 
range  of  contingencies.  NATO  n  ;i 
resentatives  recently  agreed  for  the 
fii-st  time  to  permit  their  forces  to 
carry  out  military  actions  in  non- 
NATO  Europe.  Such  leadership  by 
NATO  will  help  preserve  its  relevance 
in  the  post-cold  war  era. 

An  incremental  and  sustained 
leveraging  of  international  military 
force,  accompanied  by  economic  sanc- 
tions, could  break  the  will  of  the  Bel- 
grade regime,  as  well  as  its  ability  to 
use  force  against  Bosnia.  The  Milosevic 
would  be  forced  to  come  to  the  bargain- 
ing table  and  engage  in  serious  nego- 
tiations to  frame  a  peaceful  solution  to 
the  region's  ethnic  divisions. 

Any  discussion  of  allied  military  in- 
volvement in  Yugoslavia  will  be  chal- 
lenged by  those  who  say  the  United 
States  has  no  interest  in  what  happens 
to  Moslems.  Croats.  Serbs,  or  Alba- 
nians in  small  countries  so  far  away. 
But  history  is  littered  with  the  bodies 
of  Americans  who  have  died  when  we 
let  European  brushfires  go  unattended. 
And  the  brushfirc  in  Bosnia  is  just  the 
hottest  of  many  that  could  erupt  in 
lands  trying  to  make  their  way  from 
communism  to  democracy. 

If  Milosevic  succeeds  in  Bosnia,  a 
wider  war  in  the  region  is  possible. 
Milosevics  regime  may  encourage  the 
Serbian  minority  in  Kosovo  to  take  ac- 
tion against  its  Albanian  majority. 
That  could  draw  Albania,  and  possibly 
Bulgaria  and  Greece,  into  the  conflict. 
The  same  powers  might  also  fight  over 
territorial  spoils  in  the  neighboring  re- 
public of  Macedonia.  Success  in  Bosnia 
could  also  encourage  Milosevic  to 
renew  attacks  in  Croatia. 


Failure  to  contain  Milosevic  could 
also  have  repercussions  throughout  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  Ethnic  conflict  is 
rife  in  Moldova  and  Georgia.  Continued 
fighting  between  Armenians  and 
Azerbaijanis  might  draw  m  Russia. 
Turkey  and  Iran,  which  .Marshall 
Shaposhnikov.  the  military  leader  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Independent 
States  [CIS],  warns  could  lead  to  World 
War  III.  And  Russia  and  Ukraine,  both 
nuclear  powers,  continue  to  argue  omi- 
nously over  Crime. 

While  there  is  not  a  linear  connec- 
tion between  events  in  Bosnia  and  the 
future  of  these  conflicts  among  coun- 
tries of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  com- 
mon sense  tells  us  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  Western  nations  react  to 
Serbian  aggression  will  affect  the  plans 
of  those  who  are  considering  violence 
in  other  places  once  dominated  by  the 
Soviets. 

.\s  Cyrus  Vance  put  it  in  testimony 
before  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee this  Tuesday,  'our  national  se- 
curity is  diminished  incrementally  by 
each  unmet  act  of  aggression,  by  each 
failure  of  international  diplomacy,  and 
by  each  disregard  of  international  legal 
and  human  rights  norms.  *  *  *  Our 
global  economic  interests,  as  well  as 
our  democratic  and  human  values,  de- 
pend on  the  containment  of  local  eth- 
nic, tribal  and  religious  violence,  just 
as  they  once  did  on  the  containment  of 
communism." 

Because  the  stakes  are  so  high,  it  is 
time  to  draw  another  line— this  time  m 
the  Balkans— and  to  say  that 
Milosevic's  aggression  must  not  stand. 
Unlike  the  gulf  war.  the  United  State.s 
should  not  be  in  charge,  but,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  NATO,  we  must  participate  ac- 
tively, just  as  the  British  and  the 
French  did  in  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Seventy-eight  years  ago  events  in  Sa- 
rajevo Ignited  a  tonflagration  that  led 
to  World  War  I  The  Balkans  are  no 
longer  the  focus  of  a  great  power  ri- 
valry, but  the  actions  we  take,  or  fail 
to  take,  to  deal  with  the  crisis  there  in 
the  coming  weeks  and  months  will  help 
establish  the  rules  of  the  post-cold  war 
era,  and  will  determine  whether  we 
truly  enjoy  the  full  fruits  of  our  vic- 
tory over  communism. 

If  that  means  heeding  the  Bosnian 
woman's  plea  to  "send  your  planes."  a 
plea  echoed  this  week  by  Bosnia's 
president,  that  is  the  price  the  West 
must  be  prepared  to  pay  if  we  are  to 
have  the  peace  and  freedom  we  fought 
bO  long  to  secure  for  ourselves  and  the 
world, 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  yield  the 
r.oor  and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

.Mr,  AKAKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
METZE.N'B.^U.Mi.  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  speak  as  though  in  moi'nmg  business 
for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  EARTH  SUMMIT  IN  RIO  BE 
JANEIRO 

Mr.  AKAKA-  Mr.  President,  the  eyes 
of  the  world  have  been  focused  on  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  where  leaders  from  all  na- 
tions have  assembled  to  debate  the  fate 
of  our  planet  Earth.  As  the  largest-ever 
gathering  of  world  leaders,  the  Earth 
summit  is  evidence  of  a  growing  real- 
ization that  environmental  problems 
transcend  political  borders  and  must  be 
addressed  in  a  holistic  manner.  We 
have  finally  come  to  see  our  planet  as 
it  really  is:  not  a  collection  of  sov- 
ereign nations,  but  a  global  village 
with  common  problems. 

The  ambitious  agenda  for  the  Rio 
summit  has  been  driven  by  the  recogni- 
tion that  we  are  on  a  collision  course 
with  the  planet  we  inhabit.  Without 
question,  the  Earth  summit  represents 
a  defining  moment  m  world  affairs.  As 
Maurice  Strong,  the  summit's  sec- 
retary-general, declared  at  the  outset 
of  the  conference.  "The  people  of  our 
planet,  especially  the  young  and  the 
generations  which  follow  them,  will 
hold  us  accountable  for  what  we  do — or 
fail  to  do — in  Rio." 

Measured  by  this  test  of  accountabil- 
ity, the  Bush  administration's  perform- 
ance m  Rio  de  Janeiro  must  be  judged 
a  failure.  Time  and  time  again.  United 
States  intransigence  m  the  face  of 
near-universal  agreement  on  Rio's  en- 
vironmental accords  has  made  us  the 
focus  of  international  scorn  at  the 
Earth  summit. 

The  United  States,  which  pioneered 
protection  of  the  environment,  appears 
to  have  abdicated  leadership  m  this 
field. 

First,  the  administration  succeeded 
in  significantly  watering  down  the 
global  climate  treaty  binding  govern- 
m.ents  to  control  emissions  of  green- 
house gases.  Scientists  warn  us  that 
carbon  dioxide  and  other  greenhouse 
gas  emissions  could  cause  a  potentially 
catastrophic  warming  of  the  Earth's 
atmosphere  and  a  corresponding  rise  in 
sea  level — a  phenomenon  which  strikes 
fear  in  the  hearts  of  island  and  coastal 
communities. 

Among  the  world's  industrialized  na- 
tions, only  the  United  States  refused  to 
commit  itself  to  stabilizing  emissions 
of  carbon  dioxide  at  1990  levels  by  the 
year  2000.  Brandishing  the  threat  that 
President  Bush  m.ight  boycott  the  sum- 
mit, administration  negotiators 
strong-armed  other  nations  into  limit- 
ing the  climate  treaty  to  voluntary 
emission  reduction  goals.  Our  country 


is  the  source  of  nearly  one-quarter  of 
the  world's  carbon  dioxide  emissions, 
and  if  the  United  States  will  not  agree 
to  anything  other  than  voluntary 
goals,  no  one  should  expect  anything 
miore  than  voluntary  results. 

Next,  the  administration  sought  to 
stifle  efforts  by  other  industrialized  na- 
tions, primarily  Japan  and  the  Euro- 
pean Com.munity.  to  join  together  in  a 
declaration  by  like-mmded  nations  on 
the  subject  of  greenhouse  gases.  Such 
an  agreement  is  intended  to  serve  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  global  climate  treaty, 
and  represents  a  commitment  by  par- 
ticipating nations  to  achieve  what  the 
United  States  successfully  excised 
from  the  treaty,  that  is.  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  emissions  by  the  year  2000 

Finally,  the  administration  refused 
to  sign  the  compact  to  protect  plants, 
animals,  and  natural  resources — known 
as  the  biodiversity  treaty — because  of 
its  desire  to  shield  the  U.S.  bio- 
technology industry  from  competition. 
When  you  examiine  his  record  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  President  Bush  looks  more 
like  James  Watt  than  the  environ- 
m.ental  President  he  claim.s  to  be.  His 
miessage  is  clear:  "Do  as  1  sav,  not  as  I 
do." 

The  United  States  failure  to  sign  the 
biodiversity  convention  is  an  espe- 
cially disturbing  development.  In  re- 
jecting this  treaty,  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration professed  a  desire  to  preserve 
economic  development  opportunities 
for  U.S.  industry.  What  the  administra- 
tion fails  to  recognize  is  that  there  can 
be  no  economic  development  without 
biological  diversity. 

Experts  on  biodiversity  estimate  that 
as  much  as  20  percent  of  the  Earth's 
plant  and  animal  species  may  dis- 
appear in  the  decades  ahead.  Given 
that  natural  organism^s  are  the  source 
of  nearly  three-quarters  of  all  medi- 
cines, the  loss  of  biological  diversity 
has  grave  implications  for  the  quality 
of  life  on  Earth  When  these  species 
disappear,  so  do  the  cures  for  the  ills 
that  plague  us.  As  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Mitchell  warned  in  his  book 
"World  on  Fire."  "When  we  let  species 
become  extinct,  we  foreordain  our  own 
extinction." 

Nowhere  is  the  significance  of  the 
biodiversity  convention  more  apparent 
than  m  Hawaii  Hawaii  is  famed  for  its 
unique  natural  heritage.  No  other  place 
on  Earth  has  a  higher  percentage  of 
unique  plant  and  animal  species.  Near- 
ly 100  percent  of  Hawaii's  invertebrate 
species,  and  90  percent  of  its  birds  and 
flowering  plants  are  endemic,  making 
Hawaii  home  to  over  10.000  life  forms 
found  nowhere  else  on  the  globe. 

The  ability  of  the  science  to  contrib- 
ute to  human  welfare  rests  in  large 
part  on  the  knowledge  waiting  to  be 
discovered  in  the  tropical  forests.  Yet 
Hawaii  has  already  lost  most  of  its 
original  tropical  forests,  half  of  its 
original  bird  species  and  an  untold 
number  of  other  wildlife  and  plants. 
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Despite  the  best  efforts  of  our  con- 
versation community,  the  outlook  for 
our  native  flora  and  fauna  continues  to 
be  bleak.  The  Hawaii  Tropical  Forestry 
Recovery  Act  is  one  legislative  solu- 
tion I  have  proposed  to  confront  Ha- 
waii's biodiversity  problems.  But  legis- 
lation from  Congress  cannot  substitute 
for  a  global  compact  to  preserve  bio- 
diversity. 


MORNINf.   ii:  .SiNESS 

.Mr  METZENBAUM  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  have  a 
period  for  morning  business  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Akaka).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


FORESTRY 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
long-awaited  Rio  conference  on  global 
environmental  issues  is  underway,  and 
we  are  all  pleased  that  our  President  fi- 
nally decided  the  United  States  should 
be  represented  at  our  highest  level. 

Nevertheless.  I  share  the  concern  ex- 
pressed by  man.v  of  my  colleagues  that 
President  Bush  still  may  not  be  serious 
about  having  the  United  States  fully 
participate  with  the  leadership  and  vi- 
sion others  look  to  our  country  to  pro- 
vide. There  has  been  precious  little 
progress  in  the  advance  negotiations 
leading  up  to  the  Rio  conference,  not 
to  mention  the  record  of  achievement 
these  past  few  years  in  our  country. 

I  am  not  here,  however,  to  engage  in 
any  kind  of  partisan  debate  or  name 
calling.  The  Rio  conference  is  too  im- 
portant to  let  slip  by  as  we  point  fin- 
gers at  one  another.  More  than  150 
countries  are  represented  in  Brazil  be- 
cause they  recognize  this  is  a  special 
opportunity  that  may  not  come  again 
in  our  lifetime,  and  I  want  to  make 
sure  our  Nation's  role  is  one  that  fur- 
thers the  chance  of  progress. 

Some  of  the  differences  between  the 
poorer  and  richer  countries  already  are 
so  great  that  agreement  on  a  particu- 
lar course  of  action  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult. I  am  convinced  that  if  we  wait 
much  longer  the  gulf  that  divides  some 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  will  grow  so 
great  that  progress  will  be  impossible, 
leading  to  a  total  breakdown  for  a 
global  approach  to  addressing  environ- 
mental and  health  problems. 

The  administration  has  indicated 
that  it  views  deforestation  as  perhaps 
the  most  promising  area  in  which  the 
United  States  hopes  to  achieve  results 
in  Rio.  Indeed,  the  President  spoke  out 
a  couple  days  ago  to  argue  that  while 
the  United  States  continues  to  oppose 
signing  the  biodiversity  treaty,  we  al- 
ready have  taken  action  in  that  area 
by  virtue  of  forestry  policies  already  in 
place  as  well  as  those  newly  proposed. 

Deforestation  certainly  is  a  compo- 
nent of  the  larger  set  of  biodiversity  Is- 


sues, although  action  on  that  front  is 
no  substitute  for  the  treaty  under  dis- 
cussion. I  want  to  focus  some  brief  re- 
marks, however,  on  the  forestry  issues 
touted  by  the  President  as  ones  which 
he  believes  we  have  made  the  greatest 
environmental  strides  and  on  the  poli- 
cies of  which  he  is  most  proud. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  granting 
me  the  indulgence  of  reiterating  just 
how  important  an  issue  this  is.  Most  of 
us.  certainly  the  U.S.  Senate,  are  not 
scientific  experts,  so  it  helps  to  be  re- 
minded that  trees  serve  as  this  planets 
lungs  The  President's  proposal  last 
week  to  add  S150  million  per  year  to 
the  international  fund  to  prevent  fur- 
ther deforestation  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  but  again  one  wonders  about 
how  serious  the  administration  can  be 
given  the  lack  of  initiative  shown  in 
our  own  country. 

If  the  President  wants  to  start  fresh 
and  demonstrate  a  new  commitment.  I. 
for  one.  welcome  it  and  pledge  to  work 
with  him.  but  the  proof  has  to  be  in  the 
pudding.  Action,  not  words— that  is 
what  the  American  people  are  looking 
for.  and  it  is  a  fair  standard  by  which 
to  measure  any  policy  in  any  adminis- 
tration. 

So  let  me  suggest  a  couple  of  items 
where  the  administration  could  begin 
demonstrating  with  concrete  action  a 
genuine  environmental  commitment. 
Presidential  leadership  in  these  areas 
would  be  decisive. 

First,  the  Forest  Service  has  pro- 
posed a  new  plan  that  would  eliminate 
the  public  appeals  process  following 
timber  sales  decisions.  This  does  not 
even  get  into  the  argument  about  the 
merits  of  how  we  have  turned  a  blind 
eye  toward  a  decades-long  policy  of  al- 
lowing private  companies  to  clear  cut 
our  public  forests,  our  national  forests. 
The  American  public  would  be  scandal- 
ized if  they  understood  the  extent  to 
which  this  has  taken  place. 

No.  I  am  just  talking  about  the  ad- 
ministration reversing  a  policy  in  ef- 
fect since  1907  that  allows  the  Amer- 
ican public  the  right  to  appeal  timber 
sale  decisions  on  their  public  lands. 
And  the  Forest  Service  is  trying  to  do 
this  even  though  they  have  in  their 
possession  internal  documents  and 
studies  from  senior  level  regional  field 
managers  who  argue  against  this 
course  of  action. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  gratuitous 
power  pla.v  effort  of  some  kind— frank- 
ly. I  would  sa.v  it  would  not  be  believ- 
able except  that  the  Forest  Service  so 
far  seems  unwilling  to  budge  even  after 
being  inundated  with  many  thousands 
of  letters  from  a  public  rightfully  out- 
raged. Given  the  President's  emphasis 
on  a  progressive  forestry  policy,  I  hope 
the  Forest  Service  gets  the  message 
and  returns  to  the  American  public  the 
right  they  have  enjoyed  for  85  years. 

Second.  I  ask  the  President  to  help 
us  end  the  practice  of  below  cost  tim- 
ber sales.  The  Forest  Service  itself  ad- 


mits we  lose  money  on  many  of  these 
sales  in  which  we  do  not  even  recoup 
the  cost  of  managing  the  forests — and  I 
use  the  word  managing  loosely.  I  am 
not  sure  Mr.  Webster  would  he  so  gen- 
erous in  defining  our  policy  that  way 
when,  essentially,  we  are  subsidizing  at 
taxpayer  expense  the  cutting  down  of 
American  forests. 

How  can  we  be  credible  in  Rio  if  we 
do  not  end  this  abusive  practice  right 
here  at  home?  Mr.  President,  let  us 
work  together  on  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  to  end  this  senseless  prac- 
tice. 

Finally,  the  President  can  prove  the 
skeptics  wrong  by  reducing  the  admin- 
istration's request  for  further  road 
building  throughout  our  national  for- 
ests. We  already  have  370,000  miles 
paved  into  forests— that  is  nine  times 
the  size  of  the  entire  U.S.  Interstate 
Highway  System.  What  will  the  Presi- 
dent's counterparts  in  Rio  think  when 
they  learn  the  American  Government 
shells  out  millions  of  taxpayer  dollars 
to  cut  down  more  trees,  more  deforest- 
ation in  our  country? 

According  to  a  report  by  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  road  construc- 
tion is  the  most  environmentally  dam- 
aging aspect  of  our  country's  timber 
program.  Roads  destroy  fish  and  wild- 
life habitats,  disturb  migration  routes, 
and  degrade  water  quality.  I  could  go 
on  and  on.  Roads  and  road-building 
cause  more  erosion  and  sedimentation 
than  logging  or  forest  fires  together. 

The  American  public  surelj'  has  had 
enough  of  these  policies  and.  I  am 
happy  to  say.  it  sounds  like  the  Presi- 
dent wants  to  move  us  forward  on  these 
issues.  We  can  take  concrete  actions 
today  to  prevent  further  deforestation 
at  home.  Responsible  stewardship  de- 
mands no  less,  and  it  seems  to  me 
President  Bush,  pushing  forestry  front 
and  center  on  his  environmental  agen- 
da, ought  to  be  ready  now  to  take  these 
first  small  steps. 

Just  the  other  day.  in  a  Washington 
Post  article  entitled  '"Pul  the  Forests 
First".  White  House  counselor  Boyden 
Gray  wrote  for  the  administration 
about  the  President's  commitment  to 
the  environment.  Gray's  closing  para- 
graph reads: 

In  Rio.  the  delefratos  should  seize  on  the 
chance  to  do  first  things  first:  Arrest  the  de- 
cline of  the  Earth's  forests  now. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Rio  conference 
that  our  President  is  about  to  attend.  I 
implore  the  President  to  take  his  coun- 
sel's advice,  do  put  first  things  first 
and  act  decisively  to  save  America's 
forests  now.  Let  us  set  aside  pai'tisan- 
ship  and  work  together  to  do  what  is 
best  for  our  forests,  our  parks,  our 
country  and  the  result  will  be  a  better- 
ment for  our  world. 


CONCERNING  THE  2,5TH  ANNIVER- 
.SAHY  OF  THE  REUNIFICATION 
OF  .JERUSALEM 

.Mi-  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  be  (ii.^- 
charged  from  further  consideration  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  113.  a 
concurrent  resolution  concerning  the 
25t.h  anniversary  of  the  reunification  of 
Jerusalem  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolulion  iS.  Con.  Res.  113i 
concerning  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  re- 
unification of  .Jerusalem. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  113)  is  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  113 

Whereas  for  three  thousand  years  Jerusa- 
lem has  been  the  focal  point  of  Jewish  reli- 
K^ious  devotion; 

Whereas  .Jerusalem  is  also  considered  a 
holy  city  by  the  members  of  other  reliRious 
faiths; 

Whereas  the  once  thriving  Jewish  majority 
of  the  historic  Old  City  of  Jerusalem  wa.s 
driven  out  by  force  during  the  1948  Arab-Is- 
raeli War; 

Whereas  from  1948  to  1967  Jerusalem  was  a 
divided  city  and  Israeli  citizens  of  all  faiths 
as  well  as  Jewish  citizens  of  all  states  were 
denied  access  to  holy  sites  in  the  area  con- 
trolled by  Jordan; 

Whereas  in  1967  Jerusalem  was  reunited 
during  the  conflict  known  as  the  Six  Day 
War; 

Whereas  since  1967  Jerusalem  has  been  a 
united  city  administered  by  Israel  and  per- 
sons of  all  religious  faiths  have  been  guaran- 
teed full  access  to  holy  sites  within  the  city; 

Whereas  this  year  marks  the  twenty-fifth 
year  that  Jerusalem  has  been  administered 
as  a  unified  city  in  which  the  rights  of  all 
faiths  have  been  respected  and  protected; 

Whereas  in  1990  the  L'nited  States  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  overwhelm- 
ingly adopted  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
106  and  House  Concurrent  Resolution  290.  de- 
claring that  Jerusalem,  the  capitol  of  Israel, 
"must  i-emain  an  undivided  city  "; 

Whereas  subsequent  statements  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  including 
support  for  United  Nations  Security  Council 
Resolutions  681  and  726.  have  raised  under- 
standable concern  in  Israel  that  Jerusalem 
might  one  day  be  redivided  and  access  to  re- 
ligious sites  in  Jerusalem  denied  to  Israeli 
citizens  of  all  faiths  and  Jewish  citizens  of 
other  states:  and 

Whereas  such  concerns  inhibit  and  com- 
plicate the  search  for  a  lasting  peace  in  the 
region:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress— 

(1)  congratulates  the  residents  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  people  of  Israel  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  reunification  of  that 
historic  city: 

(2)  strongly  believes  that  Jerusalem  must 
remain  an  undivided  cit.v  in  which  the  rights 
of  every  ethnic  and  religious  group  are  pro- 
tected as  they  have  been  by  Israel  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years;  and 

(3)  calls  upon  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  issue  an  unequivocal 
statement  in  support  of  these  principles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  concurrent  resolution? 
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There  Vieing  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concuri-ent 
!-es()lution. 

.Mr.  .MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  63  of  my  colleagues  have 
joined  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  [.Mr.  P.ackwood]  and  I  in  sup- 
porting Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
113  which  congratulates  the  residents 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  citizens  of  Israel 
on  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  reunifi- 
cation of  Jerusalem  during  the  Six-Day 
War.  The  resolution  also  contains  the 
elemental  proposition  that  .Jerusalem 
must  never  be  divided  again. 

In  January  1990  I  traveled  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Sub- 
committee on  Near  Eastern  and  South 
Asian  Affairs.  While  I  was  in  Israel  I 
met  with  a  broad  cross-section  of  Is- 
raeli political  and  communal  leaders 
and  found  that  they  had  many  different 
views  on  the  peace  process.  There  were, 
however,  two  things  on  which  they  all 
agreed:  Their  desire  to  see  a  meaning- 
ful and  secure  peace  between  Israel  and 
her  Arab  neighbors  and  their  anguish 
over  the  continued  confusion  of  Amer- 
ican policy  concerning  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem. As  a  result  of  that  visit  I  sub- 
mitted Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
106  which  the  Senate  overwhelmingly 
adopted,  declaring  that  Jerusalem,  the 
capital  of  Israel,  must  remain  a  united 
city. 

Since  that  time,  events  have  only 
served.  I  fear,  to  heighten  the  legiti- 
mate concern  in  Israel  over  United 
States  policy  toward  Jerusalem.  De- 
spite Israel's  staunch  support  during 
the  Persian  Gulf  war— a  war  unrelated 
to  Israel's  disputes  with  its  neighbors 
which  nonetheless  brought  terror  pour- 
ing down  from  the  skies  on  the  inno- 
cent civilians  of  Israel— the  United 
Slates  supported  not  one  but  two  Secu- 
rity Council  resolutions — Resolution 
681  and  Resolution  726— which  describe 
Jerusalem  as  ••occupied  Palestinian 
territory."  Resolution  726  also  "strong- 
ly condemns"  Israel,  language  which  is 
considerably  stronger  than  any  used  by 
the  Security  Council  to  condemn  Iraq's 
invasion  of  Kuwait.  In  fact,  only  once 
during  the  entire  Persian  Gulf  crisis 
did  the  Security  Council  use  such  lan- 
guage to  condemn  Saddam  Hussein. 
and  that  only  when  he  committed  gross 
crimes  against  humanity  by  rounding 
up  human  shield  hostages  and  besieg- 
ing diplomatic  facilities. 

We  wei-e  far  too  passive  in  May  1&48 
when  the  Jordanian  Arab  Legion  drove 
the  once  flourishing  Jewish  majority 
out  of  the  Old  City  at  gunpoint.  We 
were  too  passive  when  Jerusalem  was 
divided  by  barbed  wire,  mine  fields,  and 
cindei'block  walls.  Two  years  ago  I  de- 
clared that  President  Bush's  state- 
ments and  policies  '"raise  the  frightful 
irony  that  a  President  who  only  foui- 
months  ago  celebrated  the  collapse  of 
the  Berlin  Wall  and  the  opening  of  the 
Brandenberg  Gate  might  encourage  the 


redivision  of  Jerusalem  and  the  reim- 
position  of  the  mfam.ous  .Mandelbaum 
Gate    " 

Israel  must  make  sacrifices  for  there 
to  be  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Yet  no 
Israeli  Government  will  continue  to 
participate  in  a  process  which  it  be- 
lieves might  end  with  the  dismember- 
ment of  Jerusalem. 

We  would  do  well  to  remember  that 
the  Jewish  presence  in  Jerusalem  is 
not  new.  No  people  on  Earth  are  as  in- 
exorably linked  to  any  city  a*  the  Jew- 
ish people  are  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
For  more  than  three  millennia,  ever 
since  King  David  declared  it  the  cap- 
ital of  his  Jewish  kingdom  and  bought 
the  land  on  which  his  son  Solomon 
would  build  his  temple.  Jerusalem  has 
l:jeen  the  spiritual  and  cultural  focal 
point  of  Jewish  history.  Yet  Jerusa- 
lem's significance  to  the  Jew  goes  back 
even  further,  for  Jewish  tradition 
slates  that  Solomon's  temple  was  built 
on  the  very  spot  where  Abraham  was 
prepared  to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac  and 
where  Jacob,  the  third  of  the  patri- 
archs, dreamt  of  a  ladder  connecting 
heaven  and  Earth. 

For  2.600  years  Jerusalem  has  not 
been  forgotten.  The  devout  Jew  prays 
six  times  a  day — thrice  in  his  daily 
prayers  and  thrice  at  grace — for  the 
city  of  Jerusalem.  No  Jewish  religious 
ceremony  is  complete  without  mention 
of  the  Holy  City.  And  twice  a  year,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Passover  Seder 
and  the  Day  of  Atonement  services,  all 
assembled  repeat  one  of  mankind's 
shortest  and  oldest  prayers:  'Next 
Year  in  Jerusalem." 

Not  only  is  Jerusalem  central  to 
Jewish  prayer  and  religious  practice 
but  Jews  throughout  the  centuries 
have  risked  their  very  lives  to  be  able 
to  live  in.  or  at  least  visit,  their  Holy 
City.  Conquering  armies  came  and 
went^ — Roman.  Byzantine.  Arab.  Cru- 
sader. Mongol,  and  Turk— but  the  Jew- 
ish community,  despite  depravation 
and  persecution,  remained  in  Jerusa- 
lem. Indeed,  the  first  authoritative 
Turkish  census  of  the  city  reported  in 
1845  that  7.120  of  Jerusalem's  almost 
15.000  inhabitants  were  Jewish.  In  1865 
the  British  Counsel  General  reported 
that  half  of  Jerusalem's  18.000  inhab- 
itants were  of  the  Jewish  faith — and 
this  before  there  was  a  west  or  new  Je- 
rusalem and  in  fact  before  the  birth  of 
the  Zionist  movement.  By  the  turn  of 
the  century,  the  population  of  Jerusa- 
lem had  grown  to  45.600.  including  over 
28.000  Jews.  Thus,  even  the  old  city  o'f 
Jeru.salem  had  a  Jewish  majority  a 
century  ago. 

Likewise,  the  city  of  Jerusalem  has  a 
powerful  religious  significance  for  per- 
sons of  other  religions.  These  attach- 
ments- themselves  stretching  back 
over  the  millennia— make  Jerusalem  a 
unique  and  treasured  city  to  persons 
around  the  world. 

Thus,  the  division  of  Jerusalem  after 
the    1948    war    in    which    Israel's    Arab 
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nfitjhboi's  licterminol   to  wipe  nuf    ':.■■ 

nedk'lulK    .IfWlsh    Sl.itr    ,11^1    'i:<'\< • 

the  .h'Wish  pnpnl.it  1' '!i  ^i  tiu-  walleil 
city  at  kiunpomt  was  r^p.'i  i.illy  painful. 
The  substMiucnt  years  of  Jordanian 
desecration  uf  holy  sites  and  adamant 
refusal  to  permit  access  to  sacred 
places  under  Jordanian  control  was  a 
sorry  ptii  (l  indeed.  Thus  it  is  that  we 
celebrate  the  reunification  of  this  holy 
city  and  its  magnanimous  administra- 
tion by  the  Government  of  Israel.  This 
is  not  just  a  moment  for  the  people  of 
Israel,  or  Jews  around  the  world,  to 
celebrate.  Everyone  who  believes  that 
the  rights  of  persons  of  all  faiths 
should  be  respected  have  good  reason 
to  celebrate  25  years  of  Israeli  govern- 
ance and  to  congratulate  the  residents 
of  Jerusalem  on  the  fact  that  their  city 
is  no  longer  divided  by  barbed  wire. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1980 
President  Bush  criticized  the  Carter 
administration  for  sending  mixed  sig- 
nals about  Jerusalem.  He  claimed  that 
they  undermined  confidence  in  Ameri- 
ca's policy  and  purpose  in  the  Middle 
East.  Specifically,  in  a  campaign 
speech  delivered  on  October  9.  1980.  he 
told  the  Zionist  Organization  of  Amer- 
ica that: 

I  need  not  detail  the  recent  history  of 
mlxsd  3i(fnals  delivered  in  the  U.N  and  else- 
where around  the  world  concerninK  the 
Carter  administration's  policy  on  such  Issues 
as  the  PLO  and  the  status  of  Jerusalem 
They  are  only  too  well  known.  Nor  need  1 
stress  that  though  these  signals  are  mixed, 
they  assume  a  pattern  that  has  undermined 
confidence  in  Americas  policy  and  purpose 
in  the  Middle  East 

Mr.  President.  I  call  upon  the  admin- 
istration to  embrace  the  principles  of 
this  resolution--to  celebrate  the  reuni- 
fication of  Jerusalem  and  to  pledge 
that  it  will  never  again  be  divided — and 
I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  resolution 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  PACKWOOD  N!i  1 'resident,  I 
want  to  thank  tvv  colleagues  for  sup- 
porting .s»Ti.i!r  (I'licurrent  Resolution 
Hi  Tht'  1  iM.'-ri.s  of  Israel  deserve  con- 
gratulations nil  the  25th  anniversary  of 
Jerusalem's  reunification,  and  they  de- 
serve assurances  that  we  object  to  the 
idea  of  a  reilr.idcd  .Krusalem.  Senate 
Concurrent  Kcsn;  i' :  -:.  1 13  passes  along 
this  important  ti.i  .-.  .u;'-,  and  urges  the 
President  to  follow  the  .•%.irne  principles 
when  developing  policy 

Supporting  an  undivulcii  .Icrusalem 
is  smart,  stable  policy.  For  the  past  25 
years,  observers  of  all  religions  have 
had  free  access  to  their  plaf  es  of  wor- 
ship Arabs.  Jews,  and  Chri.sM.tns  over- 
lap each  other  in  places  ol  worship. 
commerce,  and  rest  During  this  time. 
Jerusalem  has  been  a  stable  .md  devel- 
oping international  citv  It,  u'l  a  poly- 
glot culture  which  allow.s  its  citizens 
and  tourists  fi'(,)m  all  over  the  world  to 
travel  throughout  the  city.  All  of  this 
stands  in  contrast  to  the  pre- 1967  Jor- 
danian administration,  wtien  barbed 
wire   and    cinderblocks    i-estricted    pt-o 


movements      and      Jerusalem  s        The  amendment  (No   l'oU    was  agreeii 

to. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEK.  If  there 
be  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  concurrent  resolution, 
as  amended. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  113).  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

.^.MENDMENT  NO    204: 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Preamble  to  S.  Con 
Res  113> 

Mr.  METZENBALM.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  preamble  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration 

The  PKi:.s!!)ING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  repoii. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr  MtrrzE.NBAfM] 
for  Mr  MoYMH.fN  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  2042 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  HRK.SiniNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1  of  the  Preamble,  in  the  third 
'Whereas'  clause  strike  the  word  "major- 
ity" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"community  "; 

On  page  2  of  the  Preamble,  in  the  seventh 
"Whereas  "  clause  beginning  "Whereas  this 
year  marks  the  twenty-fifth  year  that  Jeru- 
salem has  been  administered  as  a  unified 
city"  insert  the  word  "religious"  between 
the  words  "the"  and  ""rights"; 

On  page  2  of  the  Preamble,  strike  the 
eighth  and  ninth  ""Whereas  "  clauses  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof 

"Whereas  in  1990  the  United  States  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  overwhelm- 
ingly declared  thai  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of 
Israel,  'must  remain  an  undivided  city";'" 
"Whereas  United  Nations  Security  Council 
Resolutions  681  and  726  have  raised  under- 
standable concern  in  Israel  that  Jerusalem 
might  one  day  be  redivided  and  access  to  re- 
ligious sites  m  Jerusalem  denied  to  Israeli 
citizens  of  all  faiths  and  Jewish  citizens  of 
other  states,  and" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2042)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  pre- 
amble, as  amended. 

The  preamble,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The   concurrent    resolution    iS.    Con. 
Res.    113).    as   amended,    with    its    pre- 
amble, as  amended,  is  as  follows: 
s  c   s    Res  113 

Whereas  for  three  thousand  years  Jerusa- 
lem has  been  the  focal  point  of  Jewish  reli- 
gious devotion; 

Whereas  Jerusalem  is  also  considered  a 
holy  city  by  the  members  of  other  religious 
faiths; 

Whereas  the  once  thriving  Jewish  comma 
nity  of  the  historic  Old  City  of  Jerusalem 
was  driven  out  by  force  dur;nK-  the  1948  .^rati 
Israeli  War; 

Whereas  from  1948  to  196"  .Jcrusalerr.  was  a 
divided  city  ami  I.srael!  citizens  of  all  faiths 
as  well  as  .Jewish  citizens  of  all  states  were 


c;  >'".'.•  n. 

Stating  that  Jerusalem  must  not  be 
redivided  is  also  realistic  policy.  De- 
spite the  different  views  being  dis- 
cussed in  Israel's  upcoming  election, 
there  is  one  item  all  parties  firmly 
agree  on— that  Jerusalem  is  the  most 
important  city  in  Israel.  For  thousands 
of  years,  Jerusalem  has  been  on  the 
lips  of  Jewish  people  as  both  a  place 
and  a  concept.  Prayers  recited  by  Jews 
throughout  the  world  state  the  wish 
"Next  year  in  Jerusalem."  Now  that 
Jews  can  fulfill  that  dream,  while  also 
allowing  worshipers  of  other  religions 
to  fulfill  their  dreams,  there  is  no  way 
that  Israel  will  forget  the  cinderblocks 
and  barbed  wire. 

The  status  of  Jerusalem  is  one  item 
that  will  not  be  on  the  bargaining  table 
in  any  negotiations  And  it  should  not 
be.  When  most  people  consider  the  con- 
cept of  peace,  they  think  of  people  with 
different  backgrounds  being  brought 
together.  Most  people,  including  my- 
self, do  not  envision  peace  growing  out 
of  new  divisions— out  of  new  bound- 
aries that  further  separate  people  Re- 
dividing  Jerusalem,  and  nixing  the 
need  for  multicultural  cooperation, 
does  not  sound  to  me  like  a  formula  for 
peace    It  sounds  like  a  step  backward. 

I  am  glad  my  colleagues  support  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  113  because 
it  is  a  step  forward.  It  recognizes  the 
importance  of  an  undivided  Jerusalem 
to  Israel,  and  to  the  overall  peace  proc- 
ess in  which  Israel  is  participating 
with  her  neighbors.  It  also  recognizes 
the  successes  that  have  come  from  25 
years  of  unification.  Finally,  it  recog- 
nizes that  in  the  same  breath  that  we 
celebrate  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall 
and  the  Iron  Curtain,  we  should  not 
beckon  the  return  of  the  Mandelbaum 
Gate 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  sup- 
port, and  urge  the  President  to  con- 
sider our  resolution. 

AMEND.ME.ST  NO    3W1 

(Purpose  To  amend  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 113  concerning  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  reunification  of  Jerusalem  i 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 

send  an  amendment   to   the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr    Metzenbauv) 

for   Mr    MOYMHAN    propdics   an   amendment 

numbered  204: 

Mr    METZKNB.JiLM    Mr    President.  I 

a.sk  un.inimous  consent  ;h.i;  rearing  of 

the  .iniendment  be  dispensed  with 
The  PKKSIDING  OFFICER    Without 

objection,  it  is  m  i  ii;  d>:'''il 
The  amendment  i.--  .^..-^  loliows: 
On  page  2.  line  7.  of  the  resolution  insert 

the    word     "religious"    between    the    words 

"the"  and   "rights" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKH  If  there 
tie  no  further  debate,  the  (juestion  is  on 
ak'i"eeing  to  the  amendment. 


I'T.i'd  access  to  holy  sites  in  the  area  con- 
'..■... I t'd  by  Jordan; 

Wi;ereas  in  1967  Jerusalem  was  reunited 
hiiint'  the  conflict  known  as  the  Six  Day 
War; 

Whereas  since  1967  Jerusalem  has  been  a 
united  city  administered  by  Israel  and  per 
sons  of  all  religious  faiths  have  been  guaran- 
teed full  access  to  holy  sites  within  the  city; 

Whereas  this  year  marks  the  twenty-fifth 
year  that  Jerusalem  has  been  administered 
as  a  unified  city  in  which  the  religious  rights 
of  all  faiths  have  been  respected  and  pro- 
tected; 

"Whereas  in  1990  the  United  States  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  overwhelm- 
ingly declared  that  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of 
Israel,  "must  remain  an  undivided  city";" 

"Whereas  United  Nations  Security  Council 
Resolutions  681  and  726  have  raised  under- 
standable concern  in  Israel  that  Jerusalem 
might  one  day  be  redivided  and  access  to  re- 
ligious sites  in  Jerusalem  denied  to  Israeli 
citizens  of  all  faiths  and  Jewish  citizens  of 
other  states;  and" 

Whereas  such  concerns  inhibit  and  com- 
plicate the  search  for  a  lasting  peace  in  the 
region;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives conciirrmg).  That  the  Congress— 

(II  congratulates  the  residents  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  people  of  Israel  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  reunification  of  that 
historic  city; 

(2»  strongly  believes  that  Jerusalem  must 
remain  an  undivided  city  in  which  the  reli- 
gious rights  of  every  ethnic  and  religious 
group  are  protected  as  they  have  been  by  Is- 
rael during  the  past  twenty-five  years;  and 

i3i  calls  upon  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  issue  an  unequivocal 
statement  in  support  of  these  principles. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsidei"  the  votes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran.  one  of 
his  secretaries 


EXECUTIVE  .MK.S.S.-\GK.S  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  a  nomination  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

(The  nomination  received  today  is 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


VJ'A)    ANNTAL    RI":I'()I-;T   (iK    'I'HK    DE- 
PAHTMKN'r       OF       ENERGY -MK.'^ 
SAGE    FHO.M   THE   PRESIDENT   I'M 
249 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report:  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  section  6.^7  of  the  Department  of  En- 
erery  Organization  Act  i  Public  LaiA-  95- 
91;  42  U.S.C.  7"267).  I  transmit  herewith 
the  11th  Annual  Report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Enery:y,  w"hK"h  covers  the  year 
1990. 

George  Bush. 

ThK  Whitk  HnrsK.  June  in.  19U2. 


ME.^SAGKS  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

.\t  12:01  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  b,y 
Ms.  Goeiz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  had  signed 
the  follo"v\'lng  enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  1642.  An  act  to  establish  in  the  State 
of  Texas  the  Palo  Alto  Battlefield  National 
Historic  Site,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  1917.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Wu;  and 

H.R.  2566.  An  act  entitled  the  "'Los  Padres 
Condor  Range  and  River  Protection  Act." 


EXECUTIVK  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-3370  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition  and  Forestry. 

EC-3371.  A  communication  from  Acting 
General  Counsel.  Department  of  Defense. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year 
1992.  and  for  other  puposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3372.  A  communication  from  Acting 
General  Counsel.  Department  of  Defense. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  transfer  by  lea.«e  of  three 
naval  vessels  to  the  Coordination  Council  for 
North  America;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-3373.  A  communication  from  the  First 
Vice  President  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a 
transaction  involving  United  States  exports 
to  India;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3374.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  on  Accomplish- 
ments Under  the  Airport  Improvement  Pro- 
gram: to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science  and  Transportation. 

EC-3375.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Associate  Director  for  Collection  and 
Disbursement.  Minerals  Management  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund 
of  certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3376.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Associate  Director  for  Collection  and 
Disbursement.  Minerals  Management  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund 


of  certain  offshore  lease  revenues,  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3377,  A  con-.rriun;cation  from  the  Dep- 
uty .Associate  Director  for  Collection  and 
Disbursement.  Minerals  Management  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund 
of  certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3378.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Associate  Director  for  Collection  and 
Disbursement.  Minerals  Management  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting', pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund 
of  certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC  3379.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Associate  Director  for  Collection  and 
Disbursement.  Minerals  Management  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund 
of  certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC  3380  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Radioactive 
Waste  Management.  Department  of  Energy. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Department  of  Energy  on  the  ac- 
tivities and  expenditures  of  the  Office  of  Ci- 
vilian Radioactive  Waste  Management;  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  97-425j;  referred  jointl.v 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, and  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-3381.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  the  receipt  of  project 
proposals;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3382.  a  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law",  a  re- 
port on  a  prospectus  for  Mobile.  AL;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-3383.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Energy  (Environment.  Safe- 
ty and  Health),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  calendar  year  1991;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-3384.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Adm.inislration  on  all  aspects 
of  Social  Security  Administration  programs 
and  activities;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3385.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Physician  Payment  Review  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  the  recommendations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  con- 
cerning access,  utilization,  and  beneficiary 
liability  for  Medicare  physicians'  services:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3386.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
on  beneficiary  assistance  programs  to  assist 
Medicare-eligible  individuals  with  the  re- 
ceipt of  services  under  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  programs  and  other  health  insur- 
ance programs  for  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3387.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Patterns  of  Health  Care  Utilization  in  the 
Nonelderly  Medicaid  Population  of  Selected 
States";  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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EC  XiSH.  A  communicaiion  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
inittin«  a  draft  of  proposed  leBislaiion  to 
make  improvements  in  furnishing  equipment 
ami  supplies  to  Medicare  beneficiaries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC  3389  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Adminstrator  of  the  Agenc.v  for  Inter- 
national Development  (Legislative  Affairs i, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  1990-1991  program  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  for  conserving 
tropical  forests  and  biological  diversity;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC  3390.  A  communication  from  an  Agency 
Information  Officer  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-3391.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the 
period  October  1.  1991  through  March  31.  1992; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC-3392.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  Co-opera- 
tive Association,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Norfolk  Naval 
Shipyard  Co-operative  Association  on  Fed- 
eral Pension  Plans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs 

EC  3393  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Science  Board,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  semiannual  re- 
port of  the  Inspector  General  of  the  National 
Science  Board  for  the  period  October  1,  1991, 
through  March  31.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs 

EC  3394.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  semiannual  report  of  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior for  the  period  October  I,  1991.  through 
March  31.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC  3;J95.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Domestic  Volunteer  Agen- 
cy, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  semi 
annual  report  of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Federal  Domestic  Volunteer  Agency  for  the 
period  October  1.  1991.  through  March  31, 
1992.  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs 

EC  3396  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  Education  for 
the  period  October  1,  1991,  through  March  31. 
1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs 

EC  3397  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector  General 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mi.ssion  for  the  period  October  I.  1991, 
through  March  31.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 3398  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  Energy  for  the 
period  October  1,  1991,  through  March  31. 
1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs 

EC  3399.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  on  Indian  Sanitarian  Facility  Defi- 


ciencies; to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs 

EC  3400  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Legislative  Commission 
of  the  American  Legion,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  describing  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  American  Legion  as  of 
December  31,  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
.Judiciary 

EC  3401.  A  communication  fi-om  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of 
the  Federal  Judicial  Center  for  calendar  year 
1991;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC  3402.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Housing  Finance  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Federal  Housing  Finance  Board 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
the  period  of  January  1.  1991,  through  De- 
cember 31.  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-3403.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  to  improve  reha- 
bilitation services  for  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities, to  modify  certain  discretionary 
grant  programs  providing  essential  services 
and  resources  specifically  designed  for  indi- 
viduals with  disabilities,  to  change  certain 
terminology,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Lalxir  and  Human  Resources 

EC-3404  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Notice  of  Final 
Priority  -Cooperative  Demonstration  Pro- 
gram (Correctional  Education i;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC  3405.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retjiry  of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Notice  of  Final 
Priority.  Required  Activities,  and  Selection 
Criteria— Cooperative  Demonstration  Pro- 
gram (School-To- Work);  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 


PETITIONS  AMJ  Mi;:M(JKIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lit-  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM  396  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Iowa;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

"Senate  Concurre.st  RESOLtTioN  No  109 

•Whereas,  the  federal  Fish  and  Wildlife  Co- 
ordination Act  of  1958  (Pub  L  No  85-624) 
gave  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers authority  to  study  and  prepare  a  Mis- 
souri River  Bank  Stabilization  and  Naviga 
tlon  Project  Final  Feasibility  Report  and 
Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
(EISi  for  Fish  and  Wildlife  Mitigation  which 
recommended  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
acquire,  restore,  preserve,  or  otherwise  de- 
velop certain  lands  and  waters  in  the  project 
area,  and 

•Whereas,  the  federal  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Act  of  1986  (Pub  L  No  9»^«62i  au- 
thorized the  Missouri  River  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Mitigation  Project  at  an  initial  federal  cost 
of  $51  9  million  in  the  states  of  Iowa.  Ne- 
braska. Kansas,  and  Missouri  and 

•Whereas,  without  intervention  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Fish  and  Wildlife  Mitigation 
Project,  an  estimated  500  thousand  acres  of 
aquatic  and  terrestrial  habitat  will  be  lost  to 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  states  by  the  year 
2003:  and 

•Whereas,  the  Missouri  River  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Mitigation  Project  will  restore,  de- 


velop, and  preserve  approximately  48.1(Xt 
acres  of  habitat  or  approximately  ten  per- 
cent of  the  losses  that  occurred  due  to  the 
Missouri  River  Bank  Stabilization  and  Navi- 
gation Project;  and 

•Whereas,  the  United  States  Congress  has 
appropriated,  at  the  request  of  the  affected 
states,  initial  construction  funding  for  the 
Missouri  River  Fish  and  Wildlife  Mitigation 
Project  for  the  federal  fiscal  year  1992;  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  Houae  ot  Rep- 
rescntatiifs  ivncurnng.  That  the  state  of  Iowa 
urges  the  United  States  Congress  to  continue 
its  financial  support  for  the  Missouri  River 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Mitigation  Project  in  an 
amount  which  can  be  effectively  used  by  the 
United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
which  will  also  ensure  that  the  authorized 
Project  will  be  completed  in  ten  years  or 
less-  •■Be  it  further 

Resuh-ed.  That  a  copy  of  this  Concurrent 
Resolution  be  sent  to  the  FYesident  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  members  of 
Iowa's  congressional  delegation." 

POM  397  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

•S  RES  No.  37 

•Whereas,  on  the  night  of  30  July  1945.  the 
American  Navy  heavy  cruiser  USS  Indianap- 
olis was  torpedoed  and  sunk  by  a  Japane.se 
submarine,  and 

■Whereas,  only  316  of  the  1,196  crew  mem- 
bers survived  the  attack  and  subsequent  five 
day  ordeal  adrift  at  sea,  during  which  the 
rest  died  from  battle  wounds,  drowning. 
6hark  attacks,  exposure,  or  lack  of  food  and 
water,  making  the  sinking  of  the  Indianap- 
olis the  worst  sea  disaster  in  American  naval 
history;  and 

•Whereas,  the  ship's  captain,  Charles  But- 
ler McVay  III.  had  an  excellent  naval  combat 
record  throughout  his  career  that  included' 
participation  in  the  landings  in  North  Africa 
and  Iwo  Jima.  a  Silver  Star  for  courage 
under  fire  earned  during  the  Solomon  Islands 
campaign,  the  assault  on  Okinawa  during 
which  the  Indianapolis  suffered  a  damaging 
kamikaze  attack  but  was  skillfully  returned 
by  Captain  McVay  and  his  crew  to  San  Fran- 
cisco for  repairs,  and  the  successful  convey- 
ance by  his  ship  of  vital  parts  for  the  atomic 
bomb  used  to  end  the  war  against  .Japan;  and 

•Whereas,  the  USS  Indlanap<ilis  was  based 
at  Pearl  Harbor.  Hawaii  and  Captain 
McVays  sons.  Kimo  Wilder  McVay,  Charles 
Butler  McVay  IV  and  their  mother  Kinau 
Wilder,  are  kamaaina  residents  of  Hawaii 
whose  ancestors  were  among  the  first  mis- 
sionaries to  arrive  in  the  islands 

"Whereas.  Captain  McVay  came  from  a 
family  steeped  in  naval  tradition,  had  served 
with  distinction  as  Chairman  of  the  .Joint  In 
telllgence  Committee  of  the  Combined  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  and  would  doubtless  have  continued 
a  very  distinguished  naval  career:  and 

"Whereas,  prior  to  his  last  voyage,  the  Ad- 
vance Headquarters  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief.  Pacific  Fleet  (CINCPACi  failed  to  in- 
form Captain  McVay  of  intelligence  in  its 
possession  about  the  activiiies  of  four  Japa- 
nese submarines  sighted  along  the  route  his 
ship  would  be  sailing  and  where  a  Japanese 
submarine  had  previously  sunk  another 
American  vessel:  and 

"Whereas,  despite  having  this  information 
in  Its  possession,  the  Navy  instructed  Cap- 
tain McVay  to  sail  a  direct  route  between 
Guam  and  Leyte  in  the  Philippines,  although 
this  route  brought  the  ship  to  the  crossroads 
between  the  Guam-Leyte  and  Palau  Okinawa 


:''.^!es.  an  area  Japanese  submarines  would 
:.i<t'iy  have  heavily  targeted  due  to  the 
greater  chance  they  had  there  of  spotting 
.■\merican  naval  traffic;  and 

■Whereas,  various  U.S.  Navy  shore  offices 
compounded  the  errors  which  placed  the  In- 
dianapolis in  jeopardy  by  failing  to  report 
t.hi'  ship's  overdue  arrival,  thus  never 
launi  hing  a  search  party,  leaving  the  ship's 
survivors  adrift  for  days  until  by  chance 
tr.cy  were  .spotted  by  a  routine  air  patrol; 
ami 

Wherea.s.  because  the  tragedy  coincided 
with  the  ending  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific  and 
thus  threatened  to  detract  from  the  Navy's 
role  in  that  victory  and  from  its  desire  for 
prominent  status  in  the  post-war  military 
establishment,  the  Navy  wrongfully  court- 
martialed  Captain  McVay  as  a  scapegoat  for 
suffering  a  vessel  to  be  hazarded  through 
negligence',  thus  making  him  the  first  Amer- 
ican captain  ever  brought  to  trial  for  losing 
his  ship  in  combat,  despite  the  fact  that  over 
seven  hundred  ships  had  been  lost  in  the  war. 
including  some  under  questionable  cir- 
cumstances; and 

■Whereas.  Captain  William  Hillbert.  the 
judge  advocate  at  the  Navy's  13  August  1945 
inquiry  into  the  matter,  admitted  that  the 
trial  was  so  rushed  that  they  were  ".  . 
starting  the  proceedings  without  having 
available  all  the  necessary  data,";  and 

■Whereas,  the  charge  against  Captain 
McVay  was  entirely  predicated  upon  his  fail- 
ure to  order  the  ship  to  maintain  a  zigzag 
course  even  though  standing  orders  stated 
that  zigzagging  was  not  necessary  during 
poor  visibility  (reported  to  have  been  at  best 
■■patchy'^  that  night),  and  even  though 
Mochitsura  Hashimoto,  the  Japanese  sub- 
marine commander  who  sank  the  ship,  testi- 
fied at  the  Navy's  inqair.v  that  it  would  not 
have  made  any  difference  if  the  ship  were 
zigzagging  or  not,  and  even  though  CINCP.AC 
concluded  that  the  rule  on  zigzagging  would 
not  have  applied  since  Captain  McVay 's 
routing  orders  gave  him  discretion  on  the 
matter  and  took  precedence  over  all  other 
orders  (a  point  never  made  to  the  court  by 
McVay 's  attorney  i:  and 

"Whereas.  CINCPAC  disagreed  with  the 
Courts  recommendations  that  Captain 
McVay  receive  a  Letter  of  Reprimand  and 
court-martial,  stating  that  at  worst  Captain 
McVay  was  guilty  only  of  an  error  m  judg- 
ment and  not  gross  negligence:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

■■Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Sixteenth  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  nf  Hauaii,  Regular  Session 
oj  1992.  That  Hawaii's  Congressional  Delega- 
tion IS  requested  to  pursue  any  and  all 
means  available  to  exonerate  Captain 
McVay.  including  but  no  limited  to  the  over- 
turning of  his  conviction  and  the  passing  of 
a  Joint  Congressional  Resolution  to  expunge 
the  court-martial  from  the  record  and  ex- 
press the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  grave  in- 
justice was  visited  upon  Captain  McVay:  be 
it  further 

■Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  IS  requested  to  grant  a  Presidential 
I'r.it  Citation  to  the  crew  and  survivors  of 
l.he  USS  Indianapolis  for  courage  displayed 
in  the  face  of  tremendous  hardship  and  ad- 
versity be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this  Res- 
olution be  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  each  mem- 
ber of  Hawaii's  congressional  delegation,  and 
to  each  of  the  presiding  officers  of  the  legis- 
lative bodies  of  each  state  of  the  United 
States  of  America  ' 


POM-398.     A    resolution    adopted    by     the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
■H.R.  No  90 

■Whereas,  the  lack  of  affordable  and  avail- 
able housing  in  Hawaii  has  heightened  de- 
mands by  many  households  for  affordable 
rental  unius  in  Hawaii;  and 

■■Whereas,  to  exacerbate  the  housing  situa- 
tion in  the  State,  the  spiraling  prices  of 
homes  and  rentals,  the  tight  rental  market. 
and  a  low  vacancy  rate  for  rentals  have 
cau.sed  grave  housing  concerns  for  those  indi- 
viduals and  families  seeking  a  home:  and 

"Whereas,  the  dismaying  fact  is  that  many 
families  are  unable  to  save  for  a  down  pay- 
ment on  a  home  and  to  pay  for  rent  at  the 
same  time:  in  short,  the  dream  of  owning  a 
home  in  Hawaii  has  become  an  impossible 
dream:  and 

■■Whereas,  in  particular,  low-income  house- 
holds, single  parents,  the  handicapped,  and 
the  elderly  are  most  vulnerable  to  rent  in- 
creases; and 

■■Whereas,  to  help  alleviate  the  housing 
pinch  in  Hawaii,  it  is  essential  that  govern- 
ment help  ease  the  cost  of  rentals  to  individ- 
uals in  a  state  where  approximately  half  of 
the  households  rent;  and 

■Whereas,  in  an  effort  to  partially  offset 
the  higher  tax  burden  facing  renters  m  the 
State,  the  Hawaii  State  Legislature  adopted 
a  system  of  tax  credits  for  low-income  house- 
hold renters  beginning  in  1970:  and 

■■Whereas,  a  subsequent  measure  passed  by 
the  Hawaii  State  Legislature  provides  low- 
income  and  medium-income  renters  with  a 
state  income  tax  credit  of  J50  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  qualifying  exemptions:  and 

■Whereas,  federal  legislative  action  to  pro- 
vide a  tax  credit  for  renters  on  the  federal 
level  would  further  contribute  to  minimizing 
the  impact  of  rising  real  property  taxes  and 
inflationary  expenses  incurred  by  landlords, 
which  are  passed  on  to  tenants  in  the  form  of 
higher  rent   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Siiteenth  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hauaii. 
Regular  Session  of  1992.  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  requested  to  provide  a 
federal  tax  credit  for  renters:  Be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this  Res- 
olution be  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  Ha- 
waii's congressional  delegation" 

POM-399.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Col- 
orado: to  the  Select  Committee  on  POW  MIA 
.Affairs. 

"HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  92-1017 

"Whereas,  there  are  more  t'nan  88.000 
American  service  personnel  missing  :n  ac- 
tion from  World  War  II.  the  Korean  Conflict. 
and  the  Vietnam  War.  without  a  complete  or 
satisfactory  resolution  of  their  status  taking 
place  in  any  instance;  and 

"Whereas,  evidence  has  continued  to 
m.ount  over  the  years  that  American  m.ih- 
tary  personnel  are  being  held  against  their 
will  m  Southeast  Asia  after  the  end  of  the 
conflict  m  that  region,  including  evidence  of 
more  than  11.000  live  sighting  reports  re- 
ceived by  the  Department  of  Defense  since 
1973.  and  such  evidence  is  supported  by  facts 
such  as  the  statements  made  by  Laotian 
leaders  in  April.  1973.  that  at  such  time  they 
did  in  fact  have  live  American  prisoners  of 
war  under  their  control  who  were  never  re- 
leased: and 

'■Whereas,  in  October.  1990.  the  minority 
staff  of  the  United  States  Senate  Committee 


on  Foreign  Relations  released,  an  Interim 
Report  on  the  Southeast  Asian  POW  MIA 
Issue',  which  concluded  that  United  States 
military  and  civilian  personnel  were  held 
against  their  will  in  Southeast  Asia  after 
April.  1973.  despite  earlier  public  statements 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  on  April  12. 
1973.  that  there  was  no  evidence'  of  live  pris- 
oners of  war.  statements  which  were  con- 
trary to  information  then  available  to  the 
United  States  government:  and 

■■Whereas,  the  Interim,  Report  states  that 
congressional  inquiries  into  the  POW  MIA 
issue  have  been  hampered  by  relevant  infor- 
mation being  concealed  from  congressional 
members  or  information  t>eing  "misinter- 
preted or  manipulated"  m  government  files: 
and 

"Whereas,  although  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has.  since  1973.  publicly  taken  the 
stance  that  there  was  'no  evidence'  of  live 
American  prisoners  of  war  m  Southeast 
.\sia.  the  Departm.ent  of  Defense  now  admits, 
after  consideration  of  detailed  analysis  of 
growing  evidence,  that  there  are  a  number  of 
discrepancies'  and   unresolved'  cases;  and 

■  Whereas.  Senate  Bill  2177  and  House  Bill 
4066  would  request  information  from  certain 
countries  concerning  American  military  and 
civilian  personnel  missing  in  Southeast  Asia 
during  the  Vietnam  conflict  and  would  re- 
quire the  heads  of  federal  departments  and 
agencies  to  disclose  to  Congress  information 
concerning  such  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel: and 

■Whereas,  a  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
POW  MIA  Affairs  whose  focus  is  to  thor- 
oughly investigate  the  POW  MIA  issue  has 
been  selected:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Fifty -eighth  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Colorado,  the  Senate  concurring  herein.  That 
the  General  Assem.bly  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado urges  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  pass  House  Bill  4066  and  the 
United  States  Senate  to  pass  Senate  Bill 
2177.  to  further  resolve  the  issue  concerning 
American  service  personnel  held  prisoner  or 
missing  in  action  from  World  War  U.  the  Ko- 
rean Conflict,  the  Vietnam  War.  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  War-  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretar.v  of 
Defense  of  the  United  States:  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  chairpersons  of  the  following  standing 
comm.ittees  in  the  United  States  Senate: 
Armed  Services.  Foreign  Affairs.  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  Veterans  Affairs,  the 
Sfjeaker  and  Chief  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  the  chairpersons 
of  the  foilowing  standing  committees  ir,  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives; 
Armed  Services.  Foreign  Relations.  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  and  Veterans  Affairs:  all 
memibers  of  the  congressional  delegation 
from  the  State  of  Colorado:  and  the  chair- 
persons of  the  Veterans  .'Affairs  Committees 
of  the  other  forty-nine  sovereign  states  of 
the  Union  ■■ 

POM-400  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature   of  the   State   of  Maine:   to   the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
■Joint  Resolutio.n 

■  Whereas,  there  will  be  an  event  com- 
memorating the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Vietnam.  Veterans  Memorial  in  Washington. 
DC  from  November  7  to  November  11.  1992. 
and 

-'Whereas,  this  event  will  present  an  oppor- 
tunity for  our  nation,  which  was  too  long  di- 
vided over  the  Vietnam  War.  to  join  together 
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In  remembrance  and  reflection  and  to  honor 
those  who  lost  their  lives  in  that  conflict: 
and 

••Whereas,  the  Legislature  and  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Maine  wish  to  express  their 
support  for  this  commemoratory  event;  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

■Resolved.  That  We.  the  Members  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  LeKtslature  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  now  assembled  In  the 
Second  ReKular  Session,  pause  In  our  delib- 
erations to  express  our  support  for  the  event 
recoRnizinK  the  lOlh  anniversary  of  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Memorial;  and  be  it  further 

"Hesolved.  That  suitable  copies  of  this 
Joint  Resolution,  duly  authenticated  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  be  transmitted  to  the 
Honorable  George  H  W.  Bush.  President  of 
the  United  Slates;  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Contrress  of  the  United 
States;  each  Member  of  the  Maine  Conwres- 
sional  Delegation;  Jan  Crai«  ScruRKS.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial 
Fund;  and  Barbara  Bush,  Honorary  Chair  of 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  10th  Anni- 
versary Advisory  Committee." 


REPORTS  OK  CO.MMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Knvironment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 

S.  2827.  A  bill  to  amend  the  John  F  Ken- 
nedy Center  Act  (20  U  S.C  76h  et  seq.)  to  pro- 
vide authorization  of  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal years  1993  through  1997  for  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  and 
for  other  purposes  iRept.  No   102-2951. 


INTRODUCTU)\  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOLNT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  foUowirm'  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself.  Mr 
MOY.MHAN.  Mr  SIMPSON.  Mr.  Kkn- 
NICDY.  and  Mr.  H.atI'IKI,!)): 

S.  2827.  A  bill  to  amend  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  Act  (20  US  C.  76h  et  seq,)  to  pro- 
vide authorization  of  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal years  1993  through  1997  for  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
COHKN,  and  Mr,  L,M'TENBERr.i: 

S.  2828.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response,  Compensation,  and 
Liability  Act  of  1980  to  require  the  Federal 
Government,  before  termination  of  Federal 
activities  on  any  real  propert.v  owned  by  the 
Government,  to  identify  real  property  where 
no  hazardous  substance  or  petroleum  prod- 
uct or  its  derivitive  was  stored,  released,  or 
disposed  of;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself  and  Mr, 
MITCHELL); 

S  2829  A  bin  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  to  indemnify  and  hold  harm- 
less the  recipients  of  the  real  property  at 
LorinK  Air  Force  Base.  Maine,  for  releases 
and  threatened  releases  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances or  pollutants  of  contaminants  result- 
ing from  Department  of  Defense  activities  at 
that  base  before  the  closure  of  that  base:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr  COCHRAN 
S  2830.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Lower  MlssLssippi  River  Museum 
and  Riverfront  Interpretive  Site,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

By    Mr     DODD   (for    himself   and    Mr 

LlEHEHM.\Ni; 

S  2831  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  special 
fundingr  to  states  for  Implementation  of  na- 
tional estuary  conservation  and  manaije- 
ment  plans,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr   BOND  (for  himself.  Mr   Gi-ENN. 

Mr   Coats.  Mr.  Gka.ssley.  Mr   Dixo.n. 

Mr     CoNKAP,    Mr     McConneli.,    Mr. 

Simon.    Mr    PHK,-isi,EK.    Mr.    Dlhe.n- 

HEROEK.  and  Mr.  .Ioh,sston  i: 
S  2832  A  bill  to  require  that  all  Federal 
printinK  be  performed  usintf  cost-competitive 
inks  whose  plifment  vehicles  are  made  en- 
tlrel.v  from  soybean  oil,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 


STATEMENTS  ON   INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr,  MITCHELL  (for  himselL 
Mr,    MoYNiHAN.    Mr,    Simpson, 
Mr,    Kf.nneuy.    and    Mr.    HAT- 
FIELD): 
S.  2827.  A  bill 

amend  the  John  F,  Kenned.v  Center  .\ct  i20 
use  76h  et  seq.)  to  provide  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1993 
through  1997  for  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performine  Arts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

.lOIlN  K,  KENNEDY  CE.N'TER  FOR  THE  I'ERFOR.MtNO 
ARTS  REAUTHORIZATION  ACT 

Mr,  MITCHELL,  Mr.  President, 
Washinsrton,  DC,  is  more  than  the  po- 
litical and  governmental  Capital  of  our 
Nation,  As  the  home  of  the  National 
Archives,  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  and  the  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  it 
could  also  be  called  our  cultural  and 
educational  capital.  Every  ,vear,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  visit  Washington  to 
learn  more  about  their  Nation  and 
their  heritage.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  long  recognized  that  it  has  a 
role  in  preserving  the  Nation's  history, 
celebrating  it's  diverse  citizenry,  and 
educating  the  public  through  support 
of  national  museums  and  cultural  cen- 
ters. This  is  a  critically  important  re- 
sponsibility of  our  Government. 

These  national  institutions  reach 
more  than  just  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  personally  visit  Washington 
every  yeiir.  Publications,  seminars,  and 
similar  outreach  programs  expand  the 
influence  of  our  Nation's  museums  and 
cultural  centers  be.yond  their  geo- 
graphic locations. 

One  of  the  more  innovative  outreach 
programs  has  been  developed  by  the 
Kennedy  Center.  The  Kennedy  Center, 
as  the  National  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts,  has  repeatedly  shown  leader- 
ship in  expanding  the  role  of  perform- 


ing arts  and  arts  education  in  commu- 
nities across  the  Nation.  In  an  effort  to 
expand  its  influence  beyond  the  city  of 
Washington,  in  1991  it  embarked  on  an 
effort  to  bring  community  arts  centers 
and  schools  together  from  around  the 
country  to  learn,  share,  and  expand  the 
influence  of  the  arts.  The  Partners  in 
Education  Program  at  the  JFK  Center 
allows  teams  from  community  arts 
centers  and  schools  to  travel  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  learn  from  ex- 
perts and  from  each  other  methods  to 
successfully  incorporate  the  arts  into 
everday  curriculums. 

This  program  has  just  completed  its 
second  successful  year.  In  just  2  years, 
27  teams  from  24  different  States  have 
completed  training  sessions  at  the  Ken- 
nedy Center,  and  all  of  the  community 
arts  centers  which  participated  in  the 
1991  training  session  have  since  devel- 
oped or  expanded  their  programs  for 
local  teachers. 

This  type  of  program  will  expand  ac- 
cessibility of  the  arts  to  populations 
which  have  traditionally  been  under- 
served  such  as  rural  or  inner-city  com- 
munities, I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
both  the  1991  and  1992  programs  in- 
cluded participants  fi^om  Maine.  Maine 
students  do  not  always  get  the  oppor- 
tunity to  travel  to  Washington  to  visit 
the  Kennedy  Center,  but  through  the 
Kennedy  Centers  Partners  in  Edu- 
cation Program,  students  in  Maine  will 
now  find  that  the  arts  are  more  acces- 
sible and  relevant  to  their  studies. 

The  Kennedy  Center  has  done  an  ad- 
mirable job  in  bringing  the  arts  to 
schools,  but  more  can  be  done.  That  is 
why  I  am  joining  with  Senators  Hat- 
field. SIMPSON.  Kennedy,  and  Moy- 
NIH.^N  today  in  supporting  legislation 
to  expand  the  ability  of  the  Kenned.v 
Center  to  fulfill  its  role  as  the  National 
Arts  and  Education  Center,  Our  legisla- 
tion will  expand  the  education  and  out- 
reach programs  of  the  Kennedy  Center 
as  well  as  provide  for  a  more  efficient 
and  effective  process  of  making  nec- 
essary capital  repairs  to  the  physical 
structure. 

The  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  requires 
adequate  P^ederal  support  if  it  is  to  ful- 
fill its  mandated  mission  as  the  Na- 
tional Performing  Arts  Center.  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  bipartisan  support 
and  progress  that  has  been  made  on 
this  measure,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  m.v  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  with  the  administration  to 
see  this  measure  become  law. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2827 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rescntativex  of  the  United  States  of  Amerwa  in 
Conqrvss  assembled. 

SECTION  1    lURF.Al  ,  ROARI)  OF  TRISTEES,  A.M) 
VDVISORV  (  OMMII'IKK 
Section  J  ol    ihi-  .liijin   K.   Kennedy  Center 
Act  (20  use.  76h»  is  amended— 


:  t'v  n-arsit-ning  subsections  (a),  (b),  and 
I     ,1.-  >ulj.-.fi  t;()n.s  (b).  (c)  and  (d): 

1  i.v  inseriinn  before  subsection  (b)  (as  re- 
.i.-.t-::aled  in  par.ipraph  (1))  the  following 
r.'-w  >.;l.se(-U()p 

A!  The  Consress  finds  that^- 

••(1)  the  late  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
served  with  distinction  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Hou.'^e  of  Representatn^es; 

■•(2)  by  the  untimely  death  of  John  Fitzger- 
ald Kennedy  this  Nation  and  the  world  have 
suffered  a  great  loss: 

■•(3i  the  late  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was 
particularly  devoted  to  education  and  cul- 
tural understanding-  and  the  advancement  of 
the  performing  arts: 

"(4)  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  a  living  in- 
stitution of  the  performing  arts,  designated 
as  the  National  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  named  in  the  memory  and  honor  of  this 
great  leader,  shall  serve  as  the  sole  national 
monument  to  his  memory  within  the  city  of 
Washington  and  its  environs: 

•■(5)  such  a  living  memorial  serves  all  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  by  preserv- 
ing, fostering,  and  transmitting  the  perform- 
ing arts  traditions  of  the  people  of  thi;^  Na- 
tion and  other  countries  by  producing  and 
presenting  music,  opera,  theater,  dance  and 
other  performing  arts;  and 

■■(6i  such  a  living  memorial  should  be 
housed  in  the  John  F  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  located  in  the  Di.=trict 
of  Columbia.": 

(3i  in  subsection  (bi  (as  redesignated  in 
paragraph  (i)>-  - 

(A)  in  the  first  .sentence,  by  inserting  •'as 
the  National  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
and  as  a  living  memorial  to  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy, •■  after  'thereor':  and 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence - 

(1)  by  striking  •■Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services'  and  inserting  'Secretary  of 
State":  and 

(li)  by  striking  "Chairman  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Recreation  Board"  and  inserting 
'Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia': 

<4i  by  amending  subsection  (o  (as  redesig- 
nated in  paragraph  (1 1)  to  read  as  follows: 

"a)  The  general  trustees  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  each  such  trustee  shall  hold  office 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  for  a  term  of  six 
years,  except  that— 

"(1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  such  member's  prede- 
cessor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for 
the  remainder  of  such  term. 

"(2)  a  member  shall  continue  to  serve  until 
such  member's  successor  has  been  appointed; 
and 

"i3)  the  term  of  office  of  a  .member  ap- 
pointed prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection  shall  expire  as  designated  at 
the  time  of  appointment";  and 

i5i  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  (as 
redesignated   m    paragraph   (1)),   by  striking 

him"  and  inserting  "the  member". 

i6j  Effective  date  for  certakn  appoint- 
ments —The  appointments  made  pursuant  to 
the  amendments  made  by  clauses  iii  and  (ii> 
of  subparagraph  ( 3  k  B »  of  section  1  of  this  Act 
shall  not  commence  until  the  expiration  of 
the  terms  of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  the  Chairm.an  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Recreation  Board,  re- 
spectively, serving  as  Trustees  of  the  John 
F  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 


SEC,  2,  PRESE,NTATI0NS,  PROGRA.MS,  FACILITIES 
FOR  ACrrVlTIES,  AND  MEMORIAL  IN 
HONOR  OF  THE  LATE  PRESIDENT: 
RES^nUCTION  ON  ADDITIONAL  ME 
MORIALS, 

Subsection  lai  of  section  4  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  Act  (20  U.S.C.  76ji  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(ai(l)  The  Board  shall— 

"(Ai  present  classical  and  contemporary 
music,  opera,  dram.a,  dance  and  other  per- 
forming arts  from  the  United  States  and 
other  countries: 

"(Bi  promote  and  .maintain  the  Center  as 
the  National  Center  for  the  Perfo.'-ming  .Arts 
by- 

"(ii  developing  and  maintaining,  m  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Education 
and  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  in- 
volved m  perform.ing  arts  education,  a  lead- 
ership role  in  national  performing  arts  edu- 
cation policy  and  programs,  including  devel- 
oping and  presenting  original  and  innovative 
performing  arts  and  educational  programs 
fur  children,  youth,  families,  adults  and  edu- 
cators designed  specifically  to  foster  an  ap- 
preciation and  understanding  of  the  perform- 
ing arts: 

"(iii  develop  and  maintain,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Education  and  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  involved  in 
performing  arts  education,  a  comprehensive 
and  broad  program  for  national  and  commu- 
nity outreach,  including  establishing  model 
programs  for  adaptation  by  other  presenting 
and  educational  institutions;  and 

"(ill  I  conducting  joint  intiatives  with  the 
national  education  and  outreach  programs  of 
the  Very  Special  Arts,  an  affiliate  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
.Arts  which  has  an  established  program  for 
the  identification,  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  model  program.s  and  projects  in 
the  arts  for  disabled  individuals. 

"(C)  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Education  and  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  involved  m  performing  arts  edu- 
cation, strive  to  ensure  that  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  -Arts  edu- 
cation and  outreach  programs  and  policies 
meet  the  highest  level  of  excellence  and  re- 
flect the  cultural  diversity  of  the  Nation; 

"(D)  provide  facilities  for  other  civic  ac- 
tivities at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  performing  Arts: 

"lE)  provide  within  the  John  F  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  a  suitable 
memorial  m  honor  of  the  late  President:  and 

"(F)  develop  a  comprehensive  building 
needs  plan  for  the  existing  features  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  This  building  needs  plan  shall  not  in- 
clude expansion  of  the  building  or  construc- 
tion of  a  new  building. 

"(2)  (A)  The  Board,  in  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable law,  may  enter  into  contracts  or 
other  arrangements  with,  and  make  pay- 
ments to.  public  agencies  or  private  organi- 
zations or  persons  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
Board's  functions  under  this  .Act 

"iBi  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law.  a  contract  or  other  arrangement  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  lA;  that  is  entered 
into  for  an  environmental  system,  a  protec- 
tion system  or  a  repair  to  or  restoration  of 
the  John  F  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform.- 
ing Arts  may  be  negotiated  with  selected 
contractors  and  awarded  on  the  basis  of  con- 
tractor qualifications  as  well  as  price.  ". 

SEC.  3.  TRUST  FUNDS,  OFFICERS  A-ND  EMPLOY 
EES,  RE\1EW  OF  BOARD  ACTIONS. 

Section  5  of  the  John  F  Kennedy  Center 
.Act  120  U.S.C-  76k»  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  lai. 
by   striking   "Smithsonian   Institution  "   and 


inserting  the  "John  F,  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  as  a  bureau  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,"; 

i2!  m  subsection  (b) — 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  "di- 
rector, an  assistant  director,  and  a  secretary 
of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  and  of  and  inserting  "a  Chair- 
person of  the  John  F  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Art.s  ^  hereafter  m  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Chairperson'),  who  shall 
serve  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  such 
Center,  and  a  secretary  of  such  Center.  The 
Chairperson  shall  appoint":  and 

(Bi  m  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  "di- 
rector,   assistant    director,"    and    inserting 
■Chairperson":  and  (3i  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection; 

■id  I  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Board  shall  enter  into  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment regarding  major  capital  projects  for 
the  Center.  Such  cooperative  agreem.ent 
shall— 

••(1)  provide  that  the  Board  or  the  Boards 
designated  representative  shall  plan,  design, 
and  construct  all  major  capital  projects  at 
the  John  F  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts:  and 

"i2i  contain  assurances  that — 

■■(A)  all  planning,  design,  and  construction 
of  major  capital  projects  shall  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  such  Sec- 
retary's designee  prior  to  commencement  of 
such  activities; 

"(B>  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
transfer  to  the  Board  or  other  entities  fromi 
amounts  available  to  such  Secretary  for  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  subparagraph  -.A'  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  such  cooperative 
agreement:  ana 

■iCi  the  Board  shall  report  quarterly  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  such  Sec- 
retary's designee  regarding  the  progress  of 
all  planning,  design,  and  construction  per- 
formed p'jrsuant  to  such  cooperative  agree- 
ment 

SEC,  4,  OFFICL(VL  SEAL,  BOARD  VACA.NCIES  A,NT) 
QLORIM,  TRLSTEE  POWERS  A.NT) 
OBLIGATIONS.  REPORTS.  SUPPORT 
SERVICES.  AND  REMEW  A.ND  AUDIT. 

Section  6  of  the  Jchr,  F  Kennedy  Center 
.Act  i20  U  S.C.  761 )  IS  am.pnded- 

1 1 1  in  subsection  (c  :■— 

i.Ai  by  striking  ■■its"  and  inserting  "the 
Board's'  :  and 

(Bi  by  striking  ••it"  and  inserting  "the 
Board  ": 

(2  I  in  subsectio.-i  le  »- 

(A)  by  striking  the  t:iie  and  inserting 
•MAINTENANCE.  REPAIR  AND  SECURITY' 
SERVICES  -'  : 

iBi  by  striking  'alteration  of  the  building 
and  all  that  follows  m  paragraph  (!•  and  in- 
serting "security  services  ". 

iCi  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2i  and  (3) 
as  paragraphs  i3i  and  i4i  respectively:  and 

(Di  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph 

■■;2i  Special  rule —The  Board,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  such  Secretary's  designee,  shall  designate 
the  services  to  be  performed  pursuant  to 
paragraph  di  in  order  to  ensure  that  such 
services  will  meet  the  requirements  for  high 
quality  operations,  except  that  in  no  event 
shall  the  Board  require  the  expenditure  of 
funds  in  excess  of  those  appropriated  pursu 
ant  to  the  authority  of  section  13(bi   ":  and 

i3'  m  paragraph  i3  las  redesignated  m  sub- 
paragraph (2)(Ci  of  section  4  of  this  .Acti.  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence "Such  agreement  shall  be  reviewed 
and  updated,  if  necessary,  every  five  years  ' 
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SEC.  5.  TECHNICAL  AMKNUMKNT. 

Section  10  of  the  Juhn  K.  Kennedy  Center 
Act  (20  use.  76p)  is  amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  "he"  and  insertins  "the 
Secretary";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "his"  and  insertinif  "the 
Secretary's". 

SEC.    6.    DEFINITIONS   ANII    Al"ni()RIZ^\T!()N    OF 
AIM'KOl'KIAridNs 

The  John  F.  Kt-nufdv  Cfuln  AlI  UU  V  S.C 
76h  et  seq.  i  is  amended  by  insertintf  at  the 
end  the  followins  new  sections  (with  section 

12  belnff  codified  at  20  U.S.C.  76r,  and  section 

13  being  codified  at  20  U.S.C.  76s); 

-SEC.  12.  DEFINITIONS. 

'•For  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

"(1 1  the  term  capital  projects"  means  cap- 
ital repairs,  replacements,  improvements,  re- 
habilitations, alterations,  and  modiftcallons 
to  the  existing  features  of  the  John  K.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  .■Xrts  building 
and  all  existing  features  of  interior  and  exte- 
rior Center  spaces,  including  the  existing 
theaters,  garage,  roadways,  and  walkways; 

■•(2i  the  term  existing'  means  existing  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  .John  F  Ken- 
nedy Center  Act  Amendments  of  1992;  and 

"(3)  the  term  'maintenance,  repair,  and  se- 
curity services'  means  all  services  and  equip- 
ment necessary  or  desirable  to  maintain  and 
operate  the  existing  features  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
building  and  all  existing  interior  and  exte- 
rior building  spaces,  including  the  existing 
theaters,  garage,  roadways,  and  walkways. 
In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments for  high  quality  operations  as  deter- 
mined by  the  concurrence  of  the  Board  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Sec- 
retary's designee  and  In  accordance  with  the 
cooperative  agreement  described  in  section 
6(e)(3i  (as  redesignated  in  subparagraph 
(2)(Cl  of  section  4  of  the  .lohn  F  Kennedy 
Center  Act  Amendment.^  of  I'ltt'i 
"SEC.  13.  AITHORIZATION  OF  \1  TKnlKI  \1  |()\S. 

"(a  I  CapIT.M.  ['U(i.)KCTs.  rru-n-  ;u  i-  .lulhor- 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year  through  fiscal 
year  1997  to  carry  out  subparagraph  (Fi  of 
section  4(aiil».  subparagraph  (Ai  of  section 
4(a)(2).  and  subsection  (d  i  of  section  5. 

"(b)  M.MNTKNANCE.  REI'AIK.  AND  SECl'- 
RITY.  -  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
$12,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  through  fiscal  year  1997 
to  carry  out  paragraph  di  of  section  6(e). 

"(C)  EDL•C.^TION  AND  OlTKEACH  PKO- 
CRA.M.s. — There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  Education 
$4,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993  and 

1994.  and  $5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 

1995.  1996.  and  1997.  to  be  granted  to  the 
Board  to  carry  out  subparagraphs  (Bi  and  (C) 
of  section  4iaMl) 

"(d)  Special  Rule.-  No  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authority  of  subsection  (ai 
or  (b)  for  capital  projects  or  for  mainte- 
nance, repair,  and  security  services  for  exist- 
ing theaters  shall  be  used  for  performing  arts 
related  production  expenses.". 
SEC.  7. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  Act  Amendments  of  1992  " 

Mr.  HATFIP:LD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  Icg^islalion  to  reau- 
thorize the  Kennedy  Center  Act.  This 
legislation  authorizes  funding  levels 
for  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  next  5 
years  and  attempts  to  redefine  the 
roles  of  the  Kennedy  Center  and  the 


National  Park  Service  relating  to  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  complex.  I  am  confident 
this  new  arrangement  will  provide  for 
more  efficient  operation  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Center,  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
taining congressional  and  executive 
branch  oversight  of  funds  appropriated 
to  the  center. 

The  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  is  one  of  our  Nation's 
most  renowned  and  the  only  nationally 
oriented  performing  arts  center.  As  a 
living  memorial  to  the  late  President 
John  F  Kennedy,  this  institution  has 
consistently,  and  especially  of  late, 
brought  the  best  performing  artists 
and  productions  in  the  world  to  our  Na- 
tions  Capital.  In  addition,  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  has.  and  will  continue  to 
perform  major  education  and  outreach 
services  to  the  youth  of  .America. 

Senator  Mitchkll.  Senator  Kknsedy. 
Senator  Simi-.son.  Senator  Moyniha.n'. 
the  Kennedy  Center  staff,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  I  have 
worked  for  the  last  4  months  to  reach 
an  agreement  on  this  legislation.  I  be- 
lieve concessions  have  been  made  by 
both  sides  and  the  legislation  now 
beinc  introduced  reflects  a  good-faith 
compromise  by  all  parties  involved. 

I  look  forward  to  passing  this  most 
important  piece  of  legislation  and  to 
continuing  to  further  the  tremendous 
performing  arts  and  arts  education  pro- 
grams the  Kennedy  Center  provides  to 
the  culture  and  heritage  of  our  Nation 
and  the  world 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself. 

Mr.    Cohen,    and    Mr.    Lauten- 

BERO): 
S.  2828.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Response. 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980  to  require  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, before  termination  of  Federal 
activities  on  any  real  property  owned 
by  the  Government,  to  identify  real 
property  where  no  hazardous  substance 
or  petroleum  product  or  its  derivative 
was  stored,  released,  or  disposed  of:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

COMMLNl-n"  E-WIRONMENTAI.  RESPO.NSE 
FACILITIES  ACT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr  President,  ear- 
lier this  year.  I  appointed  a  Senate 
Democratic  Task  Force  on  Defense 
Transition  issues,  chaired  by  Senator 
Pryor  of  Arkansas.  The  task  force  is- 
sued its  report  on  May  21.  well  in  ad- 
vance of  a  June  1  deadline  that  I  had 
assigned. 

The  task  force  recommendations  pro- 
vide an  important  agenda  for  the  Sen- 
ate, and  already  have  been  outlined  in 
the  Congressional  Record  in  state- 
ments by  Senator  PRVOK  and  others.  I 
am  grateful  to  Senator  Phyor  and 
other  members  of  the  task  force  for 
their  leadership  in  this  area. 

Senator  Dole  also  has  appointed  a 
Republican  Senate  Task  Force  on  De- 


fense Transition  issues,  chaired  by  Sen- 
ator RUD.MAN.  which  I  understand  is 
preparing  its  own  set  of  recommenda- 
tions. Following  announcement  of  the 
Democratic  program,  the  administra- 
tion also  announced  its  own  proposals 
for  defense  transition  policy.  As  the 
legislative  session  continues.  I  hope  we 
can  all  come  together  in  support  of  a 
program  that  will  truly  meet  the  needs 
of  those  Americans  who  are  faced  with 
economic  challenges  as  a  result  of 
changes  in  national  defense  priorities. 

Our  world  is  rapidly  changing. 

Changes  in  national  defense  needs  re- 
quire a  reordering  of  national  prior- 
ities. 

These  changes  are  inevitable.  They 
are  in  our  national  interest.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Federal  Government 
bears  a  responsibility  to  communities 
and  workers  affected  by  the  economic 
transitions  flowing  from  these 
changes — just  as  our  Nation  tradition- 
ally has  recognized  its  special  obliga- 
tion to  military  veterans  who  have 
given  much  in  service  to  their  country 
over  the  years. 

The  Federal  Government  must  make 
defense  transition  ix>licy  a  priority  for 
the  1990's.  What  the  American  people 
do  not  need  are  false  promises — or  the 
raising  of  expectations  where  commit- 
ment is  lacking. 

In  December  1991,  President  Bush  vis- 
ited a  militaiy  base  scheduled  for  clo- 
sure in  Beeville.  TX.  He  cited  programs 
and  funds  for  defense  transition  assist- 
ance enacted  by  Congress  in  1990.  The 
President  declared:  "We've  got  to  re- 
build. And  Washington  can  and  will 
help  *  •  *  That  money  is  going  to  sup- 
port efforts  to  find  development  right 
here  in  Beeville.  That  Investment  can 
provide  huge  rewards.  The  Department 
of  Commerces  EDA,  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Agency,  has  $.50  million  in 
funding  to  assist  communities  across 
the  country  with  base  closing.  " 

What  the  President  did  not  mention 
was  that  throughout  1991.  as  he  spoke, 
the  administration  sat  on  the  funds 
Congress  provided.  In  fact.  EDA  did  not 
have  the  $50  million  at  the  time  the 
President  spoke,  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  did  not  transfer  the 
funds  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
until  early  this  year. 

Also,  the  President  did  not  say  that 
in  his  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  submitted  just  a  few  weeks  after 
his  speech  in  Beeville,  he  proposed  to 
eliminate  the  EDA.  to  terminate  fund- 
ing for  the  progiam.  even  though  it 
was  the  program  which  the  President 
cited  as  one  of  the  keystones  for  assist- 
ance to  communities  affected  by  base 
closures.  In  contrast,  the  Democratic 
task  force  has  recommended  expansion 
of  EDA's  defense  transition  efforts. 

Genuine  leadership  and  commitment 
are  essential  to  meeting  the  challenge 
of  defense  transition. 

In  too  many  Instances,  the  adminis- 
trations  commitment  has  been  too  lit- 


tle and  loo  late.  In  some  areas,  there  is 
a  real  question  whether  a  commitment 
oven  exists. 

Even  as  Senators  today  are  discuss- 
ing defense  transition  policy  here  in 
the  Senate  Chamber,  community  lead- 
ers in  northern  Maine  have  been  meet- 
ing to  address  issues  surrounding  the 
closure  of  Loiing  .Mr  Force  Base, 
which  is  scheduled  for  1994. 

The  Loring  Readjustment  Committee 
;LRC]  has  been  organized,  and  soon 
will  be  initiating  a  study  of  potential 
reuse  alternatives.  But  the  Lonnt;  AFB 
communities  in  northern  Maine  will 
depend  on  Federal  assistance  if  their 
efforts  are  to  be  successful. 

Lonng  AFB  represents  20  percent  of 
northern  Maine  economy.  Within  3 
years  of  closure,  the  .Maine  State  Plan- 
ning Office  has  projected  that  Maine'.s 
rural  Aroostook  County  will  lose  8,.S00 
Jobs:  $132  million  in  annual  income:  S4.B 
million  in  local  government  revenue: 
and  approximately  I.'j.OOO  residents. 
Compounding  the  difficult  challenge 
faced  by  northern  Maine  is  the  fact 
Loring  .^FB  is  listed  as  a  national 
.Superfund  hazardous  waste  site. 

If  economic  redevelopment  strategies 
for  closed  bases  are  to  stand  any 
chance  at  all.  complete  and  timely  en- 
vironmental cleanup  Is  essential.  In 
the  case  of  the  Air  Force,  however, 
cleanup  has  not  been  a  priority. 

In  contrast  to  the  Army  and  Navy, 
the  Air  Force  has  declined  to  spend 
funds  approved  by  Congress  in  1991  for 
the  cleanup  of  bases  now  scheduled  for 
closure. 

In  the  case  of  Loring  AFB  in  Maine, 
the  Air  Force's  lack  of  commitment  di- 
rectly threatens  community  efforts. 
Delay  in  cleanup  may  prevent  transfer 
of  the  base  to  civilian  use  upon  its  clo- 
sure In  1994. 

The  Air  Force  attitude  is  indicative 
of  a  failure  of  leadership  on  these  is- 
sues. It  represents  a  policy  of  too  little, 
too  late,  and  risks  a  callous  indiffer- 
ence to  communities  which  long  have 
suppoi'ted  defense  missions. 

The  .'Ml'  Force  attitude  is.  frankly, 
unacceptable. 

Earlier  this  week.  I  joined  the  othei- 
members  of  the  .Maine  congressional 
delegation—Senator  Cohen,  Represent- 
ative Snowe,  and  Representative  AN- 
riREWs  -in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  to  denounce  the  Air  Force's 
resistance  on  funding  the  environ- 
mental cleanup  of  closed  bases.  In  the 
stronKPst  possible  terms,  we  h.ive 
asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  re- 
solve the  funding  dilemma,  and  to 
make  environmental  cleanup  funds 
.1  vail  able  immediately. 

Mi  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.^ent  that  a  copy  of  the  Maine  congres- 
sional delegate's  letter  be  printed  in 
the  CONGRE.ssioNAl.  Recdrd  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks. 

I  also  am  joining  .Senator  Cohkn 
today  in  introducing  legislation  aimed 
at  addressing  two  other  environmental 


concerns  associated  with  military  base 
closures. 

The  first  bill,  introduced  by  me  and 
cosponsored  by  Senator  Cohen,  would 
provide  appropriate  standards  for  the 
parcelization  of  closed  bases.  It  will 
allow  uncontaminated  pieces  of  prop- 
erty to  be  transferred  while  cleanup 
continues  at  contaminated  sites. 
Pai'celization  can  s-peed  economic  reuse 
without  compromisinir  cleanup  stand- 
ards. 

In  the  case  of  Lorintj  AFB.  out  of  a 
total  of  about  13.000  acres,  27  specific 
sites  have  been  identified  as  contami- 
nated. The  cleanup  of  some  sites  may 
take  longer  than  others.  The  legisla- 
tion will  maximize  the  opportunities 
for  rapid,  economic  redevelopment. 
while  preserving  environmental  clean- 
up standards. 

The  second  bill,  which  will  be  intro- 
duced by  Senator  CoHEN  and  cospon- 
sored by  me,  pi'ovides  for  indemnifica- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  of 
third  parties  who  accjuire  real  property 
at  Loring  .■\FB  upon  its  closure.  Indem- 
nification would  occur  only  where  envi- 
.  ronmental  dama^^e  is  the  result  of  ac- 
tions by  the  military.  There  already  is 
a  precedent  for  such  indemnification 
by  the  Air  Force,  through  legislation 
that  applies  only  to  Pease  AFB  in  New- 
Hampshire.  Today's  legislation  would 
apply  the  principle  to  Loring  AI-^B. 

.AlonBT  with  the  task  force  rec- 
ommendations I  hope  the  Senate  will 
act  on  these  measures  expeditiously.  I 
look  forward  to  a  coming  together 
within  the  Senate  for  such  legislation 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  to  support  from 
Democratic  and  Republican  Senators. 

Communities  like  those  in  northern 
Maine  deserve  no  less,  whether  eco- 
nomic or  environmental.  The  chal- 
lenges of  defen.se  transition  must  be  ad- 
dressed. They  deserve  leadership  and 
commitment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcohd,  as  follows: 

S   2828 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

Thi,';  -■Vci  may  be  cited  as  the  "Community 
Environmental  Response  Facilities  Act". 

SEC.  2,  FINDINGS, 

The  Contrress  finds  t'ne  following: 
(li  The  closure  of  certain  Federal  facilities 
is  having  adverse  effects  on  the  economies  of 
local  communities  by  eliminating  jobs  asso- 
ciated with  such  facilities,  and  delay  in  re- 
mediation of  environmental  contamination 
of  real  property  at  such  facilities  is  prevent- 
ing transfer  and  private  development  of  such 
property. 

(2)  Each  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States,  in  coopera- 
tion with  local  communities,  should  expedi- 
tiously identify  real  property  that  offers  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  reuse  and  redevelopi- 
ment  on  each  facility  under  the  jurisdiction 


of  the  department,  agency  or  instrumental- 
ity where  operations  are  terminating. 

I'i'.  Remedial  actions,  including  remedial 
investigations  and  feasibility  studies  and 
corrective  actions,  at  such  Federal  facilities 
should  be  expedited  in  a  manner  to  facilitate 
environmental  protection  and  the  sale  or 
transfer  of  such  excess  real  property  for  the 
purpose  of  mitigating  adverse  econom.ic  ef- 
fects on  the  surrounding  community. 

(4)  Each  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States,  in  accord- 
ance with  applicable  law.  should  make  avail- 
able without  delay  such  excess  real  property. 

(5)  In  the  case  of  any  real  property  owned 
by  the  United  States  and  transferred  to  an- 
other person,  the  United  States  Government 
should  remain  responsible  for  conducting 
any  remedial  action  or  corrective  action  nec- 
essary to  protect  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment with  respect  to  any  hazardous  sub- 
stance or  petroleum  product  or  its  deriva- 
tives, including  aviation  fuel  and  motor  oil. 
that  was  present  on  such  real  property  at  the 
time  of  transfer. 

SEC.  3.  REQt'IREMEVT  FOR  IDENTIFICATION  OF 
1JV.ND  ON  WHICH  NO  HA/AKIMH  S 
SUBSTANCES  OR  PETROLEfM  PROD 
LCTS  OR  THEIR  DERIVATI\T;S  WERE 
STORED,  RELEASED.  OR  DISPOSED 
OF. 

Section  120(h)  of  the  Comprehensive  Envi- 
ronmental Response.  Compensation,  and  Li- 
ability Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C-  9620(h))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)      IDENTIFICATION      OF      VNCONTAMINATED 

PROPEKTV.  — iAi  In  the  case  of  real  property 
owned  by  the  United  States  and  on  which  the 
United  States  plans  to  terminate  Federal 
Government  operations,  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  with  jurisdiction  over  the 
proj>erty  shall  identify  the  real  property  on 
which  neither  hazardous  substances  nor  pe- 
troleum products  or  their  derivatives  were 
stored  for  one  year  or  more,  known  to  have 
been  released,  or  disposed  of.  Such  identi- 
fication shall  be  based  on  an  investigation  of 
the  real  property  to  determine  or  discover 
the  presence  or  likely  presence  of  a  release 
or  threatened  release  of  any  hazardous  sub- 
stance or  any  petroleum  product  and  its  de- 
rivative, including  aviation  fuel  and  motor 
oil.  on  the  real  propierty.  The  identification 
shall  consist,  at  a  minimum,  of  a  review  of 
each  of  the  following  sources  of  information 
concerning  the  current  and  previous  uses  of 
the  real  property: 

"(ii  A  detailed  search  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment records  pertaining  to  the  property 

"(ill  Recorded  chain  of  title  documents  re- 
garding the  real  property. 

"(iiii  .Serial  photographs  that  may  reflect 
prior  uses  of  the  real  property  and  that  are 
reasonably  obtainable  through  State  or  local 
government  agencies. 

"(iv)  A  visual  inspection  of  the  real  prop- 
erty and  any  buildings,  structures,  equip- 
ment, pipe,  pipeline,  or  other  improvements 
on  the  real  property,  and  a  visual  inspection 
of  properties  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
real  property. 

"(V)  A  physical  inspection  of  property  adja- 
cent to  the  real  property,  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  owners  or  operators  of  such  prop- 
erty. 

"(vii  Reasonably  obtainable  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  records  of  each 
adjacent  facility  where  there  has  been  a  re- 
lease of  any  hazardous  substance  or  any  pe- 
troleum product  or  its  derivatives,  including 
aviation  fuel  and  motor  oil.  and  which  is 
likely  to  cause  or  contribute  to  a  release  or 
threatened    release   of   any    hazardous   sub- 
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stance  or  any  petroleum  product  or  its  de- 
rivatives, includini?  aviation  fuel  and  motor 
oil.  on  the  real  property. 

■•(vii)  Interviews  with  current  or  former 
employees  involved  in  operations  on  the  real 
property. 

Such  identification  shall  also  be  based  on 
samplinsr.  if  appropriate  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  results  of  the  Identification 
shall  be  provided  immediately  to  the  Admin- 
istrator and  State  and  local  government  offi- 
cials and  made  available  to  the  public. 

•'iB»  The  identification  required  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  is  not  complete  until  concur- 
rence in  the  results  of  the  identification  is 
obtained  from  the  Administrator  and  from 
the  appropriate  State  official. 

■•(C)  The  identification  required  under  sub- 
paragraph (Ai  shall  be  made  at  least  6 
months  before  the  termination  of  operations 
on  the  real  property.  The  concurrence  from 
an  appropriate  State  official  required  under 
subparaiirraph  (Bi  is  deemed  to  be  obtained  if, 
within  90  days  after  receivinK  a  request  for 
the  concurrence,  the  State  official  has  not 
acted  (by  either  concurring  or  declining  to 
concur!  on  the  request  for  concurrence. 

(D)  In  the  case  of  the  sale  or  other  transfer 
of  any  parcel  of  real  property  Identified 
under  subparagraph  (Ai.  the  deed  entered 
Into  for  the  sale  or  transfer  of  such  property 
by  the  United  States  to  any  other  person  or 
entity  shall  contaln- 

••(i)  a  covenant  warranting  that  any  re- 
sponse action  or  corrective  action  found  to 
be  necessary  after  the  date  of  such  sale  or 
transfer  shall  be  conducted  by  the  United 
States,  and 

"(li)  a  clause  grantlnK  the  United  States 
access  to  the  property  in  any  case  in  which 
a  response  action  or  corrective  action  is 
found  to  be  necessary  after  such  date  at  such 
property,  or  such  access  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  a  response  action  or  corrective  ac- 
tion on  adjoining  property. 

"(E»  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  affect, 
preclude,  or  otherwise  impair  the  termi- 
nation of  Federal  Government  operations  on 
real  propfi'v  'wr,!'.!  nv  the  United  States,". 
SEC.  4.  CIJKKIKK  ATKIN  (IF  r()VKNA.Vr  WARRA,NT 

iN(;    rii.\r  kkmuhai    \(  iios   has 

HKKN  TAKKN 

(at  Cl,AHlKICATUXN.  I'ai-ah'ruph  iJ'  ul  sec 
tion  120(hi  of  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response.  Compensation,  and  Liabil- 
ity Act  of  1980  (42  use.  9620(hi(3)i  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  after  the  last  sentence  of  such 
paragraph  the  following:  "For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (Bidi.  all  remedial  action  de- 
scribed in  such  subparagraph  has  been  taken 
If  the  construction  and  installation  of  an  ap- 
proved remedial  design  has  been  completed, 
and  the  Administrator  has  determined  that 
the  remedy  is  operating  properly  and  suc- 
cessfully. The  carrying  out  of  long-term 
pumping  and  treating,  or  operation  and 
maintenance,  after  the  Administrator  has 
determined  the  remedy  is  operating  properly 
and  successfully,  does  not  preclude  the 
transfer  of  the  property  " 

(b)  AccK.s.s  TO  Phof'ERTy.- Paragraph  (3)  of 
such  section  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)(ii)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "and;";  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (B)  the 
following  new  subparagraph; 

"(C)  a  clause  granting  the  United  States 
access  to  the  property  in  any  case  m  which 
remedial  action  is  found  to  be  necessary 
after  the  date  of  such  transfer  " 

SEC.    .'•     HKtJllKKMKNT    TO    N(>ril->     s  I  \  I  >  s    <IK 
(  KHT.MN  l.tlASKS 
Section  120(hl  of  the  Comprehensive  Envi- 
ronmental Response,  Compensation,  and  Li- 


ability Act  of  1980  (42  use.  9620ih)i.  as 
amended  by  section  2.  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph; 

"(5)     NOTinCATlON     OK     STATES     REGARDING 

CERTAI.N  LEASES  -In  the  case  of  real  property 
owned  by  the  United  States,  on  which  any 
hazardous  substance  or  any  petroleum  prod- 
uct or  Its  derivatives  (including  aviation  fuel 
and  motor  olh  was  stored  for  one  year  or 
more,  known  to  have  been  released,  or  dis- 
posed of,  and  on  which  the  United  States 
plans  to  terminate  Federal  Government  op- 
erations, the  head  of  the  department,  agen- 
cy, or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  property  shall  no- 
tify the  State  in  which  the  property  is  lo- 
cated of  any  lease  entered  into  by  the  United 
States  that  will  encumber  the  property  be- 
yond the  date  of  termination  of  operations 
on  the  property.  Such  notification  shall  be 
made  to  the  State  at  least  90  days  before  en- 
tering into  the  lease  and  shall  include  the 
length  of  the  lease,  the  name  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  property  is  leased,  and  a  descripx- 
tlon  of  the  uses  that  will  be  allowed  under 
the  lease  of  the  property  and  buildings  and 
other  structures  on  the  property.". 

U.S.  Se.nate, 
Waxhington.  DC.  June  4.  1992. 
Hon  Dick  Che-ney. 

Secretary  of  Defense.  The  fentagori.  Washing- 
ton. DC 

Deak  Mr.  SECR^rrARY:  We  are  writing  to 
express  our  deep  dissatisfaction  over  the 
lack  of  funding  for  environmental  cleanup  at 
Air  Force  installations  included  in  the  Base 
Realignment  and  Closure  (BRACi  Account, 
Part  II.  We  urge  you  to  take  whatever  action 
is  necessary  to  make  environmental  cleanup 
funds  available  to  these  facilities  imme- 
diately. 

WThile  we  understand  the  need  for  and  sup- 
port additional  funding  for  environmental 
cleanup  at  Defense  Department  installa- 
tions, we  are  also  fully  aware  that  a  shift  in 
funds  between  programs  can  occur  in  FY 
1992,  thus  providing  funds  necessary  to  con- 
duct environmental  cleanup  activities  that 
are  essential  to  re-use 

We  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  testi- 
mony presented  by  the  Navy  and  the  Army 
at  a  Senate  .^rmed  Services  Committee  hear- 
ing on  May  12.  1992.  in  which  those  services 
staled  that  they  had  transferred  approxi- 
mately $8  million  and  $10  million,  respec- 
tively, from  other  accounts  to  the  base  clo- 
sure cleanup  account  for  FY  1992.  When 
asked  why  the  Air  Force  did  not  act  simi- 
larly. Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  for  Environment,  Safety  and  Occupa- 
tional Health.  Gary  Vest,  responded  that  the 
Air  Force  General  Counsel  informed  him 
that  he  could  not  spend  any  more  Defense 
Environmental  Restoration  Account  (DERAi 
funds  after  December  S,  1991  However,  DERA 
funds  are  not  at  issue  here.  The  question  is 
why  the  Air  Force  chose  not  to  use  funds 
from  other  programs,  as  the  other  services 
did,  when  it  realized  that  no  funding  would 
be  available  for  environmental  cleanup 
under  BRAC  II  in  FY  1992  We  would  appre- 
ciate an  answer  to  this  question. 

We  have  been  informed  through  cor- 
respondence and  meetings  with  various  Air 
Force  officials  that  other  activities  such  as 
realignment,  construction  and  base  improve- 
ments are  a  higher  priority  than  environ- 
mental cleanup  at  bases  scheduled  to  be 
closed.  We  take  strong  exception  to  that  de- 
cision 

For  communities  devastated  by  the  an- 
nounced closing  of  a  defense  installation,  all 


possibilities  for  re-use  must  be  explored.  If 
that  installation  is  also  a  hazardous  waste 
site,  as  Loring  Air  Force  Base  Is,  re-use  pos- 
sibilities are  likely  to  be  more  limited,  ac- 
cording to  Defense  Department  testimony 
before  the  Base  Closure  Commission.  We  be- 
lieve that  environmental  cleanup  should  be 
the  highest  priority,  and  expect  that  this 
would  be  the  Defense  Department's  service- 
wide  policy. 

We  encourage  you  in  the  strongest  terms 
possible  to  address  this  funding  dilemma  im- 
mediately, as  the  availability  of  cleanup 
funds  in  the  next  few  weeks  could  mean  sev- 
eral years'  worth  of  difference  in  the  cleanup 
schedule. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter. 

Sincerely, 

George  J  Mitchell. 

U.S.  Senator. 
William  S.  Cohen, 

V.S  Senator. 
Thoma.s  h.  Andrews. 
.Member  of  Congress 
OLYMriA  J.  SNOWE, 
.Meviher  of  Congrexs. 

Mr  LAI'T?:NBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  join  Senator  MITCHELL  in  intro- 
ducing this  important  legislation 

This  bill,  in  an  environmentally 
sound  way.  responds  to  the  adverse 
economic  effects  base  closures  can 
have  on  local  communities.  This  is  a 
concern  facint?  citizens  across  the 
country  and  in  New  Jersey,  as  the 
pending  changes  at  Fort  Dix  and  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  under- 
score. 

The  goal  of  the  bill  is  to  expedite  the 
process  for  identifying  and  distinguish- 
ing between  contaminated  and 
uncontaminated  portions  of  bases  to  be 
closed.  This  will  in  turn  expedite  the 
cleanup  of  the  contaminated  portions 
of  such  bases,  as  well  as  encourage  the 
reuse  and  redevelopment  of  the 
uncontaminated  properties.  This  will 
result  in  faster,  more  effective  clean- 
ups and  less  economic  disruption  for  af- 
fected communities.  And  the  bill 
achieves  these  goals  without  reducing 
in  any  way  the  liability  and  respon- 
sibility the  United  States  has  for 
cleanups  of  these  Federal  properties. 

Specifically,  the  bill  has  three  major 
components.  First,  it  would  re(iuire  the 
Federal  Government  to  identify  at  all 
facilities  that  are  going  to  be  closed 
the  uncontaminated  parts  of  such  prop- 
erty. Such  identification  requires  State 
concurrence. 

Second,  the  bill  would  clarify  a 
transfer  condition  currently  in  the  law 
Currently  Superfund  requires  that  Fed- 
eral facility  contaminated  or  poten- 
tially contaminated  land  cannot  be 
transferred  unless  it  covenants  in  the 
deed  that  all  remedial  action  necessary 
has  been  taken.  The  bill  would  clarify 
that  this  condition  is  met  when  con- 
struction and  installation  of  an  ap- 
proved cleanup  design  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  EPA  has  determined  that 
cleanup  mechanisms  are  operating 
properly.  So  even  if  long-term  pumping 
and  treating  is  necessary,  or  even  if  the 
site  is  still  on  the  national   priorities 


list,  thf  piopt.Tty  can  be  transferred. 
This  IS  in  accord  with  EPA's  policy. 

Third,  m  the  case  of  potent lally  con- 
taminated property  at  bases  about  to 
be  closed,  the  legislation  requires  the 
United  States  to  notify  the  State  prior 
to  entering  into  any  lease  for  the  prop- 
erty that  will  run  past  the  date  of  base 
closure. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to 
working  in  the  Committee  on  E^nviron- 
mcnt  and  Public  Works  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  on  the  bill.  He 
has  been  a  leader  on  the  environmental 
questions  affecting  Federal  facilities 
for  many  years.  The  Committee  proc- 
ess will  afford  us  with  the  opportunity 
to  work  together  to  consider  the  legis- 
lation fully,  and  make  any  necessary 
modifications. 


By  Mr  COHEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  .MlTCHKl.I.i: 
S.  2829.  A  bill  to  requii-e  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  to  indemnify 
and  hold  harmless  the  recipients  of  the 
real  property  at  Loring  Air  Force  Base. 
.ME  for  releases  and  threatened  releases 
of  hazardous  substances  or  pollutants 
of  contaminants  resulting  from  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  activities  at  that  base 
before  the  closure  of  that  base;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

INDEMNinCATlO.N  .\.ND  HOLD  HAK.MLESS 
HE(JUIHFMENT  at  loring  air  force  BASE.  .ME 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from 
Maine  in  introducing  the  two  bills  that 
were  just  referred  to.  We  believe  they 
will  improve  the  prospects  for  the 
reuse  of  Loring  Air  Force  Base  in 
northern  Maine.  As  Senator  MiTCHKLL 
Indicated,  northern  Maine  was  dev- 
astated last  year  when  the  .\ir  Force 
recommended,  and  the  Base  Closure 
Commission  agreed,  to  close  Loring  Air 
Force  Base. 

We  share  the  belief,  the  strong  con- 
viction, that  the  Air  Foi'ce  made  a  seri- 
(lus  mistake.  They  did  not  provide  the 
kind  of  forthright  and  accurate  infor- 
mation that  was  necessary  for  the  Ba.se 
Closure  Commission  to  reach  an  appro- 
priate decision.  That  decision  is  now 
being  challenged  in  court.  Nonetheless, 
the  people  of  .\roostook  County  are 
very  resilient  and  resourceful  and  they 
are  exploring  every  possible  option  for 
reu,se  as  they  proceed  along  the  lines  of 
litigation  to  reverse  the  Air  Force  de- 
cision and  that  of  the  Base  Closure 
C'limmission. 

That  task  nf  exploring  the  i-euse  of 
Loring  .Air  Four  (use  is  compounded, 
as  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  pointed 
out.  by  the  fact  that  it  happens  to  be  a 
.Superfund  hazardous  waste  site.  It  is 
going  to  make  it  that  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  develop  a  plan  for  its  potential 
reuse. 

The  two  measures  that  we  are  intro- 
ducing this  afternoon  will  hopefully  ex- 
pedite the  process  to  make  it  easier  for 
husines.ses  to  locate  in  northern  NLaine. 
The    two    measures,    as    the    majority 


leader  pointed  out,  would  alleviate  the 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  suc- 
cessor to  or  new  owner  of  that  property 
for  the  cleanup  that  is  required  under 
oui'  hazardous  waste  laws.  It  may  take 
as  long  as  20  years  to  clean  up  that 
waste,  .■^nd  so  we  want  to  at  least  re- 
lieve the  new  owner  from  responsibility 
01'  liability  for  the  cleanup. 

We  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  .Mr  Force  to  indemnify  all  succes- 
sors of  property  at  Loring  from  liabil- 
ity for  contamination  caused  by  the 
.•Mr  Force.  My  understanding  is  the  Air 
Force  has  no  objection  to  this  legisla- 
tion, nor  does  the  EP.\.  .A.nd.  as  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  pointed  out.  we  also 
allow  for  a  clarification  of  the  law  and 
the  regulations  pertaining  to  the  trans- 
fer of  so-called  clean  portions  of  a  haz- 
ardous waste  site  to  compartmentalize 
or  parcelize  them  as  the  majority  lead- 
er has  indicated. 

.Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
my  colleague  from  .Maine.  Senator 
Mitchell,  in  introducing  two  bills  that 
I  believe  will  improve  the  prospects  for 
the  reuse  of  Loring  .Air  Force  Base  in 
northern  Maine. 

Last  year,  the  .Air  Force  announced 
its  recommendation  to  close  Loring 
.AFB.  Despite  questions  about  the  proc- 
ess used  by  the  .Air  Force  in  making  its 
recommendation,  the  Base  Closure 
Commission  concurred.  This  was  a  dev- 
astating blow  to  all  of  Maine,  but  espe- 
cially to  the  people  of  .\i-oostook  Coun- 
ty where  Loring  is  located. 

While  they  continue  to  be  shocked  by 
this  decision,  the  affected  communities 
have  formed  a  committee  dedicated  to 
exploring  as  many  reuse  options  as  pos- 
sible. This  will  be  a  very  challenging 
job.  given  Loring's  geographic  location. 
Because  Loring  is  a  Superfund  haz- 
ardous waste  site,  however,  it  is  clear 
that  that  search  for  a  new  use  will  be 
an  even  moi'e  difficult  task. 

The  prospects  of  a  new  owner  being 
named  responsible  for  the  hazardous 
waste  caused  by  .Air  Force  activities  at 
Loring  will  no  doubt  deter  many  busi- 
nesses or  private  groups  from  consider- 
ing opportunities  there.  In  addition, 
the  lengthy  cleanup  schedule—possibly 
20  years  in  Loring's  case— leaves  open 
the  possibility  that  reuse  might  never 
take  place  unless  we  make  changes  m 
current  law  governing  federally  owned 
Superfund  sites. 

Today.  I  am  joining  with  Senator 
Mitchell  to  introduce  legislation  that 
we  hope  will  eliminate  these  uncertain- 
ties. The  first  bill  directs  the  Secretary 
of  the  .Air  Force  to  indemnify  all  suc- 
cessors to  property  at  Loring  from  li- 
ability for  hazardous  waste  created  by 
the  .\ir  Force.  .Similar  language  is  al- 
i-eady  in  place  for  Pease  .Air  Force  Base 
in  .New  Hampshire,  and  I  believe  Loring 
deserves  the  same  treatment. 

The  second  bill  would  clarify  the  sec- 
tion of  Superfund  law  regai-dmg  the 
transfer  of  clean  portions  of  a  federall.v 
owned  installation  that  has  been  des- 


ignated a  Superfund  site.  It  would  set 
up  standards  and  procedures  by  which 
clean  Federal  property  that  is  part  of  a 
federally  owned  Superfund  site  can  be 
transferred  to  the  private  sector. 

I  hope  that  these  two  bills  together 
will  help  the  Loring  Readjustment 
Committee  take  a  step  closer  to  the 
successful  reuse  of  Lonng.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  neither  the  .Air  Force 
nor  the  Environmental  Protection 
.Agency  opposes  language  like  that  in- 
cluded m  these  bills,  and  I  hope  the  rel- 
evant committees  in  the  Senate  will 
review  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

1  cannot  underestimate  for  my  col- 
leagues the  economic  devastation 
caused  by  the  closure  of  Loring  .Air 
Force  Base.  It  is  essential  that  we  take 
all  reasonable  steps  to  ensure  that  the 
reuse  of  the  base,  or  portions  of  it,  can 
occur  without  unnecessary  constraints. 

Despite  the  severe  blow  dealt  them 
by  the  decision  to  close  Loring.  the 
people  of  .Aroostook  County  are  at- 
tempting to  convert  advei'sity  into  eco- 
nomic opportunity.  I  intend  to  do 
whatever  I  can  to  help  them,  and  I 
hope  these  bills  will  make  their  job  a 
little  easier. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  economy  of  northern  Maine  has 
been  devastated  by  this  decision  of  the 
Base  Closure  Commission  and  I  hope 
that  we  take  action  very  expeditiously 
to  move  these  two  pieces  of  legislation 
as  quickly  as  possible  m  order  to  help 
the  communities  near  Lonng. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2829 

bi  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  EWTRONMEVTAL  LlABILmi',  LORING 
AIR  FORCE  BA.SE,  MAINE. 

lai    I.M>E.\lN!KlCATIO.N     A.SD    H(JLD    HARMLESS 

REQUIREMENT.  -  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section ibi.  the  Secretary  of  the  .Air  Force 
shall  ho'.d  harmless,  defend,  and  indemnify  in 
fu'.l  a  party  referred  to  in  subsection  (c)  from 
and  apainst  all  suits,  claims,  demands,  or  ac- 
tions, liabilities,  judgments,  costs,  and  at- 
torney's fees  arising  out  of.  or  in  any  manner 
predicated  upon,  any  release  or  threatened 
release  of  a  hazardous  substance  or  a  pollut- 
ant or  contaminant  resulting  from  any  De- 
partment of  Defense  activity  at  Loring  .Air 
Force  Base.  Maine. 

(bi  ExcEt^ioN.— .^  party  shall  not  be  enti- 
tled to  the  benefits  or  protections  of  sub- 
section (a I  in  the  case  of  any  release  or 
threatened  release  referred  to  in  such  sub- 
section to  the  extent  that  such  party  caused 
or  contributed  to  such  release  or  threatened 
release. 

(c)  .APPLICABILITY. —This  section  applies  to 
the  following  parties; 

( 1 1  The  State  of  Maine. 

i2)  A  political  subdivision  of  that  State. 

(3 1  .'Vn  assignee,  lessee,  transferee,  or  suc- 
cessor to  Loring  .Air  Force  Base  or  any  part 
of  that  base. 

(51  A  lender  of  any  assignee,  lessee,  trans- 
feree, or  successor  to  Loring  .Air  Force  Base 
or  any  part  of  that  base. 

id)  Dekinitions.— In  this  section: 

(1)  The  terms  "facility",  "hazardous  sub- 
stance",  "pollutant  or  contaminant",    "re- 
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lease",  and  "response"  have  the  meanlnifrs 
given  such  terms  In  section  101  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Response.  Com- 
pensation, and  Liability  Act  of  1990  (42 
use.  9601). 

(2)  The  terms  "State  of  Maine"  and 
"State"  include  a  lender,  officer.  aRent.  em- 
ployee, successor,  assignee,  transferee,  and 
lessee  of  the  State  of  Maine. 

(3)  The  term  "political  subdivision"  in- 
cludes a  lender,  officer,  atcenl.  employee, 
successor,  assignee,  transferee,  and  lessee  of 
the  political  subdivision. 

(4)  The  term  "lender"  means  a  person  who 
holds  indicia  of  ownership  of  any  property  of 
facility  located  at  Lorinu  Air  Force  Base. 
Maine  primarily  to  protect  the  person  s  secu- 
rity interest  in  such  property  or  facility  and 
who  does  not  participate  in  the  management 
of  that  property  or  facility. 


By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
S.  2830.  .'\  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Lower  Mississippi 
River  Museum  and  Riverfront  Intei'pre- 
tive  Site,  ami  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

I,OWKH  MISSISSII'PI  RIVEFt  MUSEUM  AND 
KIVEkKUONT  INTKRPKF.TIVE  SfTE  ACT  OK  1992 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Lower  Mis- 
sissippi River  Museum  and  Riverfront 
Interpretive  Site  Act  of  1992.  The  pur- 
pose of  my  bill  is  to  establish  an  inter- 
pretative center  and  museum  in  V'icks- 
burg.  MS.  along  the  riverfront  near  the 
Mississippi  River  bridge,  to  promote  an 
understanding  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
River  and  to  inteipret  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Englneei's'  role  in  managing 
this  national  resource. 

The  city  of  V'icksburg  is  home  to  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission  and  the 
Vicksburi?  District  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineei-s.  In  1929,  the  Ai'my 
Corps  of  Engineers  Waterways  E.xperi- 
ment  Station  was  established  in  V'icks- 
burg  to  test  flood  control  plans  for  the 
Mississippi  River, 

The  Waterways  Experiment  Station 
is  the  center  for  the  expertise  for  the 
United  States  in  coastal  engineering, 
concrete  technology,  and  the  environ- 
mental effects  of  water  resource 
projects.  This  facility  and  its  scientists 
and  technicians  have  established  an 
international  reputation  as  a  result  of 
their  technical  accomplishments. 

With  the  establishment  of  a  museum 
and  riverfront  interpretative  site  in 
Vicksburg,  an  understanding  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  River  and  the  role  of 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineei's  will  be 
available  to  thousands  of  visitors  each 
year  from  this  country  and  around  the 
world.  This  site  will  serve  to  enlighten 
visitors  to  the  role  of  the  corps  in  navi- 
gation, flood  control,  and  environ- 
mental conservation,  and  it  will  pro- 
mote the  worldwide  application  of 
water  resource  technologies  developed 
through  the  working  model  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S.  2830 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatnes  of  the  VnUed  States  of  America  m 
Cungrcss  asscrnblrd. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITU.. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Lower  Mis- 
sissippi River  Museum  and  Riverfront  Inter- 
pretive Site  Act  of  1992" 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS;  DEFINITIONS. 

(a)  FiNDi.NGs.  -The  Congress  finds  the  fol- 
lowing: 

( 1 )  The  Army  Corps  of  F.ngineers  has  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  managing  the  Mississippi 
River  for  flood  control,  navigation,  com- 
merce, and  safety. 

(2)  In  1879.  Congress  established  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Commission,  headquartered  in 
Vicksburg.  Mississippi,  to  promote  com- 
merce, trade,  the  postal  service,  flood  con- 
trol, and  ease  of  navigation  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

(3)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  con- 
trol of  floods  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  its 
trjl)utarles.  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved May  15.  1928  (commonly  known  as  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1928 1.  authorized  the 
Mississippi  River  and  Tributaries  Project, 
the  largest  water  resources  project  in  the 
United  States  for  efficient  navigation  and 
comprehensive  flood  control,  and  directed 
the  Mississippi  River  Commission  to  admin- 
i.^ter  the  project. 

i4i  In  1929.  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  es- 
tablished the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Wa- 
terways Experiment  Station  in  Vicksburg. 
Mississippi,  to  test  flood  control  plans  for 
the  Mississippi  River 

i5i  The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Water- 
ways Experiment  Station  is  the  center  of  ex- 
ptTtlse  for  the  United  Stales  in  coastal  engi- 
neering, concrete  technology,  and  the  envi- 
ronmental effects  of  water  resource  projects 
and  has  established  an  international  reputa- 
tion through  technical  accomplishments  and 
worldwide  applications. 

i6i  The  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  Division 
of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is  respon- 
sible for  monitoring  the  Army  Engineer  Dis- 
tricts in  St.  Louis.  Missouri;  Memphis.  Ten- 
nessee, Vicksburg.  Mississippi;  and  New  Orle- 
ans. Louisiana. 

(7>  The  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  Division 
of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Vicksburg  .■\rmy  Engineer  District  are  lo- 
cated in  Vicksburg.  Mississippi. 

(8 1  In  1899.  Congress  established  the  Vicks- 
burg National  Military  Park  to  preserve  and 
interpret  a  major  battlefield  of  the  Siege  of 
Vicksburg.  a  pivotal  Civil  War  engagement, 
and  to  recognize  the  important  role  of  the 
Mississippi  River  in  the  Civil  War.  and  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  in  general. 

(9>  The  Mississippi  River  Corridor  Study 
Commission  Act  of  1989  (104  Stat  855)  recog- 
nizes the  unique  and  nationally  significant 
resources  of  the  Mississippi  River  Corridor. 

(10)  The  establishment  of  a  museum  and 
riverfront  interpretive  site  in  Vicksburg. 
Mississippi,  will  increase  regional  tourism, 
foster  the  education  of  the  public  concerning 
local  resource  values,  stimulate  economic 
growth,  and  lead  to  an  expansion  of  the  work 
force  in  the  area  of  Vicksburg.  Mississippi, 
and  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley. 

(bi  Deki.sitions.  -As  used  in  this  Act: 

(li  I.\TEKi'RETiVE  FACILITY. -The  term  "in- 
terpretive facility"  means  the  interpretive 
facility  established  under  section  3(a). 

(2)  Secretaky  -The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Sci.rftary  of  the  .\rmy. 

SEC.  3.  ESTABLISHMK.NT. 

(a)  Establishment —The  Secretary  shall 
establish   and  operate.   In  accordance   with 


this  Act.  an  interpretive  facility  that  con- 
tains a  museum  and  Interpretive  site  m 
Vicksburg.  Mississippi.  The  interpretive  fa- 
cility shall  be  known  as  the  "Lower  Mis- 
sissippi River  Museum  and  Riverfront  Inter- 
pretive Site". 

(b)  Location  of  Mcseu.m.— The  museum  of 
the  interpretive  facility  shall  be  located  on 
property  of  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Bridge  in  Vicksburg.  Mississippi.  The  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration shall  transfer  title  to  the  property 
to  the  Department  of  the  Army,  at  no  cost  to 
the  Department  of  the  .\rmy 

(c)  Lvterpretive  Facility  Site.— The  in- 
terpretive site  of  the  interpretive  facility 
shall  be  located  on  riverfront  property  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  River  Bridge  and  the 
Mississippi  Riverpark  in  Vicksburg,  Mis- 
sissippi. The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire surface  use  easements  for  the  interpre- 
tive Site  only  with  the  consent  of  the  owner. 

(di  Limitation  on  Acqiisition  Aithor- 
ITY— For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  may  acquire  property 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  owner. 

SEC.  4.  PI  RI'<)SK>  Ol-    liif    IMKKPHKIIVK  F.ACIl 
IIV 

The  purposes  o]  trie  irucrprclive  lacuity 
established  under  section  3(ai  are  to— 

(1 »  promote  an  understanding  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi  River  and  the  role  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  developing  and  manag- 
ing the  Lower  Mississippi  River  as  a  nation- 
ally significant  resource; 

(2)  interpret  the  historic  presence  of  the 
.^rmy  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  Lower  Mis- 
sissippi River  Valley  and  the  administration 
by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  Tributaries  FYoject  re- 
ferred to  in  section  2(3). 

(3)  provide  an  understanding  of  the 
branches  and  facilities  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  the  Vicksburg  area,  and  the  re- 
lationship of  the  branches  and  facilities  to 
riixid  control,  navigation,  and  environmental 
conservation  in  the  Mississippi  River  area; 

(4 1  highlight  the  influence  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  on  the  Vicksburg  area  and  the 
natural,  historic,  and  cultural  contributions 
of  the  Mississippi  River  Valley  area; 

(5»  highlight  local  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
projects  and  management  strategies; 

(6)  provide  an  understanding  of  the  sur- 
rounding natural  riparian  environment  adja- 
cent to  the  Mississippi  River  through  public 
access  and  interpretive  displays;  and 

(7)  promote  the  worldwide  application  of 
water  resource  technologies  developed 
through  the  use  of  the  Mississippi  River  as  a 
working  model. 

SEC.  5.  RELATED  AGENCIES  AND  PI«m;R.V.MS. 

(A)  Smith.soman  iNSTiTfTi'i.N.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  shall 
assist  in  the  planning  and  design  of  the  in- 
terpretive facility. 

(bi  Departme.nt  of  the  Interior —The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  through  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  shall 
assist  in  the  planning,  design,  and  implemen- 
tation of  interpretive  programs  for  the  inter- 
pretive facility. 

(ci  Visitor  Services.— The  Secretary  shall 
provide  increased  and  enhanced  visitor  serv- 
ices at  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Water- 
ways Experiment  Station  in  Vicksburg.  Mis- 
sissippi. 

SEC.  6.  Al  THOKIXATION  OF  APP1<(  >1HI  \  I  IONS. 

There  arc  aalh(j:ized  to  Ix'  .iijpi up; Kited  to 
the  Department  of  the  Army  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act  (in- 
cluding such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
acquiring  and  restoring  property  pursuant  to 


section  3(b).  and  planning,  designing,  and 
constructing  the  interpretive  facility  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  I. 


By    Mr.    DODD    dor    himself   and 
Mr.  LlKHKUM.\Ni: 

S.  2831.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide 
.--pecial  funding  to  States  for  implemen- 
tation of  national  estuary  conservation 
and  management  plans,  and  for  othe:- 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

water  pollction  control  and  estlary 
restoration  financing  act 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  which 
represents  a  unique  coming  together  of 
Government,  labor,  environmental  and 
construction  industry  groups  to  tackle 
the  complex  problems  of  our-  Nation  s 
estuaries.  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in 
this  effort  by  Senator  LlEBERMAN  and 
appreciate  the  leadership  of  Congress- 
woman  R(J.sa  DeLauro  and  Congress- 
woman  NiTA  Lowey  on  this  issue. 

Our  Nations  estuaries  are  of  incal- 
culable value.  Millions  of  Americans 
live  on  their  shores  and  fish  and  swim 
in  their  waters  daily.  In  1990.  the  EPA 
estimated  that  estuaries  support  fish- 
eries whose  value  to  the  economy  is 
more  than  $19  billion  annually.  Glob- 
ally, an  estimated  two-thirds  of  all  fish 
caught  are  hatched  in  estuaries.  But 
unfortunately,  serious  problems  plague 
our  Nations  estuaries. 

This  weekend,  my  home  State  of 
Connecticut  was  buffeted  by  rain- 
storms which  caused  flooding  worse 
than  any  experienced  in  the  last  dec- 
ade. But  the  flooding  was  not  the  onl.v 
damage— beaches  and  shellfish  beds 
across  the  Sound  were  closed  through 
the  weekend  and  into  Monday.  Our 
States  wastewater  treatment  facilities 
are  sorely  out  of  date  and  unable  to 
handle  the  excess  water  which  streams 
into  their  systems  after  a  heavy  rain- 
fall. They  overflow  and  untreated  sew- 
age spills  into  the  Sound  fouling  the 
beaches  and  shellfish  beds.  And  when  it 
isn"t  raining,  so  many  nutrients  enter 
the  Sound  from  treatment  plants  and 
runoff  that  algae  grows  at  an  unprece- 
dented i-ate  consuming  lai-ge  amounts 
of  oxygen  and  the  oxygen  levels  'vhich 
can  result  are  so  low  that  even  fish 
cannot  breathe. 

The  Long  Island  Sound  is  not  alone 
in  these  problems.  From  Puget  Sound 
to  Sarasota  Bay.  our  estuaries  are  in 
need  of  help.  In  the  Albemarle  Pamlico 
Sounds,  bordering  both  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  50.000  acres  of  shellfish 
waters  have  been  closed  since  1970.  In 
.Massachusetts,  sediment  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Acushnet  River  near  New 
B(.-dford  is  so  contaminated  from  indus- 
trial dl.-^charge  of  PCB's  that  the  area 
has  been  designated  a  Superfund  haz- 
ardous waste  site.  The  health  of  our  es- 
tuai'ies  Is  not  simply  an  environmental 
concern,  our  economy  feels  these 
losses — oystermen  lose  access  to  oyster 
beds  profitable  in  the  past,  fishermen 


find  their  jobs  harder  as  these  re- 
sources become  more  taxed  and  closed 
beaches  add  up  to  few  tourism  dollars. 

The  problems  of  estuaries  are  not 
new  and  some  important  steps  have  al- 
ready been  taken  to  begin  to  address 
them.  In  1987.  we  approved  the  creation 
of  the  National  Estuary  Program  ad- 
ministered under  the  Clean  Water  Act 
by  the  EPA.  Medical  waste,  a  terrible 
problem  in  years  past,  no  longer  wash- 
es up  on  our  shores  because  of  an 
amendment  1  and  others  worked  so 
hard  for  in  1988.  In  Connecticut,  it  was 
just  this  year  that  an  office  of  the  EPA 
was  opened  on  the  Long  Island  Sound. 
And  under  the  umbrella  of  the  National 
Estuary  Program,  we  have  learned 
much  about  our  estuaries — how  they 
work,  what  their  problems  are  and  how 
we  can  fix  them. 

The  National  Estuary  Program 
[NEP]  is  built  on  a  flexible  structure  of 
public  private  and  local  Federal  part- 
nerships to  address  the  different  needs 
of  each  estuary.  The  goal— the  restora- 
tion of  the  estuary— shapes  the  devel- 
opment of  a  Comprehensive  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Plan  foi'  each  es- 
tuary. Management  conferences,  made 
up  of  interested  local  groups  and  State 
and  Federal  officials,  are  convened  to 
develop  a  management  plan  which  will 
restore  the  estuary  and  be  supported 
by  those  in  the  community. 

In  Connecticut,  the  NEP  has  fostered 
a  greater  understanding  of  and  concern 
about  the  Sound.  There  are  few  com- 
munities along  the  shore  without  an 
active  Long  Island  Sound  conservation 
group.  But  there  is  also  in  my  State  a 
growing  awareness  among  a  group, 
which  includes  some  unlikely  advo- 
cates, that  the  Sound  is  not  just  an  en- 
vironmental concern,  to  be  pushed 
aside  during  hard  economic  times— the 
restoration  of  the  Long  Island  Sound  is 
recognized  for  what  it  truly  is.  an  eco- 
nomic issue,  an  issue  of  jobs  and  natu- 
ral resources  and  an  issue  of  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  so  many  m  New  York  and 
Connecticut. 

In  January  of  this  year,  a  meeting  of 
the  Long  Island  Sound  Watershed  Alli- 
ance was  picketed  by  1.200  union  mem- 
bers concerned  about  environmental 
regulations  and  lost  jobs.  Unfortu- 
nately such  confrontations  are  not  un- 
common in  these  hard  economic  times. 
And  given  the  diverse,  indeed  seem- 
ingly divergent,  interests  of  these 
groups,  most  would  have  declared  an 
impasse  and  headed  home. 

But  these  environmental  and  labor 
representatives  began  a  dialog  of  their 
concerns  and  found  common  ground  on 
the  very  same  issues  which  had  at  first 
glance  divided  them— the  restoration 
of  the  Sound  and  jobs. 

There  are  many  problems  which  con- 
tribute to  the  overall  health  of  the 
Sound,  but  what  the  Long  Island  Sound 
needs  most  is  an  investment  in  new 
wastewater  treatment  facilities — facili- 
ties that  are  up  to  code,  facilities  that 


can  handle  a  heavy  rainfall,  and  facili- 
ties that  can  remove  nutrients  from 
wastewater  before  it  is  released  into 
the  Sound.  And  the  construction  and 
repair  of  these  facilities  mean  the  cre- 
ation of  thousand  of  jobs.  During  a  re- 
cession this  powerful  economic  argu- 
ment has  brought  these  diverse  groups 
together  behind  a  common  platform  of 
jobs  and  clean  water  and  of  support  for 
this  legislation.  Just  last  week.  1  re- 
ceived a  letter  signed  by  68  groups  from 
the  Audubon  Society  to  the  Carpenters 
Union  in  support  of  this  measure  which 
has  already  been  introduced  in  the 
other  body  by  Congresswomen 
DeLauro  and  Lowe  v. 

The  Water  Pollution  Control  and  Es- 
tuary Restoration  Financing  Act  con- 
tinues the  State  revolving  loan  fund 
program  which  has  been  the  mecha- 
nism, through  which  communities 
across  the  Nation  have  rebuilt  their 
wastewater  ti'eatment  facilities  and 
which  is  scheduled  to  expire  in  fiscal 
year  1994.  States  with  approved  estuary 
management  plans  are  qualified  to  set 
up  within  their  SRF  a  separate  estuary 
account  solely  for  use  m  implementing 
approved  plans.  The  account  is  funded 
through  a  set-aside  of  authorized  funds, 
beginning  at  2.5  percent  m  fiscal  year 
1993  and  increasing  to  15  percent  by  fis- 
cal year  1998.  These  set  aside  funds  will 
be  provided  in  addition  to  a  State's 
normal  SRF  allocation  and  will  be 
matched  with  some  State  contribu- 
tions. With  the  estuary  account.  States 
will  have  a  miOre  flexible  tool  at  their 
disposal  in  addressing  the  problems  of 
estuaries.  States  could  provide  up  to 
40-year  amortization  periods  for  loans, 
no  interest  loans,  and  subsidization  of 
debt  service  for  communities  that 
could  not  otherwise  fund  necessary 
projects. 

The  Federal  Government,  through 
the  National  Estuary  Program,  has  as- 
sisted States  in  identifying  the  prob- 
lems in  their  estuaries  and  in  discover- 
ing the  solutions.  However,  the  Federal 
commitment  has  not  gone  far  enough. 
We  mandated  clean  water  measures. 
but  have  not  provided  hard-pressed 
communities  with  adequate  assistance 
to  meet  the  high  costs  of  implementing 
these  measures.  Currently,  commu- 
nities in  my  State  are  under  court  or- 
ders, totalling  52. 2  billion,  to  meet 
clean  water  act  requirements  and  up- 
date their  sewage  treatment  facilities. 
The  estuary  management  plans  are 
nearly  complete,  and  yet  it  is  clear 
there  are  not  sufficient  resources  to 
implement  them.  We  must  renew  the 
Fedei'al  commitment  to  these  commu- 
nities and  provide  them  with  the  tolls 
necessary  to  make  these  much  needed 
investments  in  our  environmental  in- 
frastructure. 

The  Estuary  Financing  Restoration 
Act  is  not  the  answer  to  all  of  the  is- 
sues surrounding  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  The  Clean 
Water    Act    addresses    the    myriad    of 
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problems  alfectlng  our  Nation's  waters. 
But  this  legislation  offers  a  solirt  ap- 
proach which  I  iH'lieve  will  move  for- 
ward on  this  critical  debate  about  one 
of  our  Nations  most  vital  resources — 
estuaries. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  this  le^rislation 
be  printed  in  the  RkcoRD 

There  bein^j  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcokd.  as  follows: 

W.M'EFt  Pollution  Control  and  Estuaky 
Re.stuhation  Financim;  Act  of  1992 

Reauthorization  of  the  State  Revolvini? 
Fund  Loan  ProKram:  The  State  Revolving 
Loan  Fumi  iSRF)  proKram.  scheduled  to  e.x- 
pire  in  FY94.  is  reauthorized  throuKh  1999 
The  Fund  is  authorized  at  $2.4  billion  in  FY93 
and  increase.s  to  $4  billion  per  year  there- 
after to  address  the  nation's  pressinu  water 
quality  needs. 

Estuary  Account  Created  in  the  SRK: 
States  with  approved  estuary  conservation 
and  management  plans  are  qualified  to  set 
up  within  their  SRF  a  separate  Estuary  Ac- 
count solely  for  use  in  implementing  ap- 
proved plan.  The  account  is  funded  throuKh  a 
set-aside  of  authorized  funds  of  2.5%  in  1992. 
increasing  to  15%  by  1998.  These  set-aside 
funds  will  be  provided  in  addition  to  a  state's 
normal  SRF  allocation. 

States  with  Estuary  Accounts  will  receive 
funding  based  on  their  needs  in  relation  to 
overall  funding  levels.  The  KPA  Adminis- 
trator Is  also  directed  to  assess  funding 
needs  for  all  approved  estuary  management 
plans 

SRF  Funding  Broadened  for  States'  Use  of 
Estuary  Account  Fund:  States  can  provide 
up  to  40-year  amortization  periods  for  loans, 
no  interest  loans  and  subsidization  of  debt 
service  for  communities  that  could  not  oth- 
erwise fund  projects  necessary  for  implemen- 
tation of  an  approved  plan 

KPA  Responsibility  for  Implementation  of 
Approved  Estuary  Plans  The  National  Estu 
aries  Program  (NEP)  is  reauthorized  and  is 
amended  to  make  clear  the  EPA's  non-diH- 
cretionary  duty  to  implement  approved  man- 
agement plans.  The  EPA  is  also  required  to 
provide  necessarv  levels  of  funding  and  staff- 
ing to  meet  its  obligation  under  the  NEP 

NEP  Plans  to  Pass  More  Rigorous  Testa  for 
Approval  The  NEP  Is  amended  to  require 
that  approved  plans  Include  specific  esti- 
mates of  funding  needs  and  a  comprehensive 
strategy  for  cost-effective  implementation 
NEP  management  conferences  would  also  be 
required  to  set  priorities  early  and  follow 
EPA  guidelines  for  development,  approval 
and  implementation  of  management  plans 

NEP  Grant  Funding  for  Innovation 
Projects  Increased:  Grant  funding  is  focused 
on  innovative  projects  such  as  polluted  run- 
off abatement  efforts,  integrated  farm  man- 
agement planning  and  educational  effort* 
not  ordinarily  funded  through  the  SRF  pro- 
gram. Grant  funding  is  authorized  at  $f*  mil- 
lion. 

Opportunity  for  Public  Comment  Ex- 
panded: Opportunities  for  public  comment 
and  participant  In  the  development,  aporoval 
and  implementation  of  management  plans 
are  expanded. 

NEP  Conference  Extended:  Management 
conference  can  be  extended  for  an  additional 
5  years  for  the  purpose  of  implementing  and 
monitoring  of  approved  management  plans. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr  President.  I'm 
pleased  to  support  my  friend  and  col- 
league. Senator  Chris  Dodd,  by  joining 


him  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  and  Estuary  Restoration 
Financing  Act  of  L'>92.  And  I  commend 
my  friends  in  the  House.  Con>fress- 
woman  Ros.^  DeLaI'RO  and  Congress- 
woman  NiTA  LowEY.  who  first  intro- 
duced this  bill,  for  their  leadership  and 
their  commitment  to  solve  one  of  the 
great  environmental  tragedies  in  our 
country,  the  degradation  of  our  Na- 
tion's estuaries. 

This  bill  does  two  things  of  impor- 
tance. It  continues  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful programs  of  environmental 
cleanup  in  our  Nation's  history,  the 
State  Revolving  Loan  Fund  Program 
for  sewage  treatment  infrastructure, 
and  it  sets  aside  an  increasing  percent- 
age of  that  fund  for  our  coastal  areas. 
In  particular,  it  seeks  to  direct  Federal 
dollars  toward  the  cleanup  of  estuaries 
of  national  significance 

This  bill  is  also  timely.  This  year, 
the  Clean  Water  Act  is  up  for  reauthor- 
ization in  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee,  on  which  I  serve 
The  State  Revolving  Fund  Program 
that  States  have  relied  upon  for  assist- 
ance in  upgrading  their  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  is  due  to  be  discontinued 
by  1994.  The  committee  leadership  is  in 
agreement  that  the  State  Revolving 
Fund  should  continue.  Currently  fund- 
ed at  approximately  $2  billion  per  year, 
the  fund  cannot  l)egin  to  meet  the  $100 
billion  extant  need  for  sewage  infra- 
structure in  this  countr.y. 

This  problem  is  particularly  acute  in 
coastal  areas  and  estuary  States.  In 
Long  Island  Sound,  for  example,  the  es- 
timated cost  of  upgrading  the  outdated 
and  overburdened  sewage  treatment 
plants  responsible  for  most  of  the 
Sound's  pollution  is  estimated  at  $6 
billion  That's  a  $6  billion  cost  of  one 
estuary,  when  the  Federal  Government 
only  antes  up  $2  billion  a  year  for  the 
entire  country. 

The  bill  before  us  seeks  to  redress 
this  problem  by  increasing  the  amount 
of  money  that  goes  into  the  State  Re- 
volving Fund  Program,  and  at  the 
same  time,  setting  aside  an  increasing 
percentage  of  that  Fund  for  estuary 
States.  States  such  as  Connecticut 
which  would  benefit  from  this  new  sys- 
tem would  be  required,  however,  to 
submit  a  clean-up  plan  for  their  estu- 
ary to  the  US  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  for  appioval. 

I  agree  with  the  objectives  of  this 
bill:  continue  Federal  funding  for  water 
infrastructure;  increase  the  amount 
the  Federal  Government  puts  into  it; 
direct  that  amount  to  the  areas  of 
greatest  need.  However,  as  I  have  said 
in  the  past  and  as  I  will  continue  to  ad- 
vocate within  the  Environment  Com- 
mittee, the  commitment  to  cleaning  up 
our  natural  resources  must  come  from 
those  who  are  most  dependent  on  that 
resource.  That  is  the  beauty  of  our  Na- 
tional Estuary  Program  as  it  is  now 
written.  The  Federal  Government  puts 
up  the  money  for  a  study  of  an  estuary 


of  national  significance  once  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  affects  State  or  States 
agrees  up  front  to  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations of  that  study.  The 
study,  in  fact,  is  to  result  in  a  Com- 
prehensive Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Plan.  This  comprehensive  plan- 
ning is  done  by  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ei'nments  in  conjumtion  with  U  S, 
EF'A.  As  things  stand  nuw.  though,  the 
Federal  Government  pulls  out  after  the 
study  is  completeil  and  leaves  it  to  the 
States  to  find  the  revenues  to  do  so. 
This  bill  would  create  a  new  and  con- 
tinuing Federal  responsibility  for  fund- 
ing that  clean-up.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  share  responsibility,  but. 
of  course,  there  is  not  enough  money  in 
the  budget  to  fund  every  State's  clean- 
up. In  addition,  studies  have  shown 
that  the  closer  the  responsibility  for 
funding  a  project  is  to  those  who  will 
actually  benefit  from  the  project,  the 
less  likely  the  costs  will  be  inflated. 

Therefore,  we  should  continue  to  ex- 
plore some  additional  options:  First. 
More  money  should  go  into  setting  cri- 
teria for  what  makes  a  successful  study 
and  clean  up  plan  and  for  completing 
those  studies  for  estuary  Stales;  sec- 
ond. One  of  the  new  criteria  ought  to 
be  that  States  identify  sources  of 
cleanup  funding— other  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  in  their  study  and 
plan,  and  third.  States  which  are  will- 
ing to  match  Federal  dollars  at  a  high- 
er rate  should  get  more  money. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President.  1  would  like 
to  see  these  points  extended  to  water- 
shed-based planning  throughout  the 
country.  I  think  that  as  we  realize 
greater  success  from  ratcheting  down 
on  point  source  water  pollution  and 
begin  to  confront  the  more  diverse 
causes  of  non-point  source  pollution  of 
our  waters — caused  by  everything  from 
agricultural  and  street  runoff  to  at- 
mospheric deposition— It's  clear  that 
we  can  solve  our  water  pollution  prob- 
lems only  by  beginning  first  with  com- 
prehensive planning  on  a  watershed 
basis  as  is  now  undertaken  by  most  es- 
tuary program  States.  This  would 
allow  local  governments  to  reclaim  de- 
cision making  authorit.v  about  how 
best  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  clean  water  Act.  We  would  re- 
ward initiative  and  local  investment 
with  greater  Federal  iissistance. 

The  other  alternative  direction  that  I 
have  advocated  for  some  time  in  the 
context  of  clean  water  funding  it  that 
u  should  target  those  areas  of  greatest 
need.  We  need  an  overhaul  of  the  fund- 
ing formula  that  is  currently  directing 
our  clean  water  dollars.  States  like  my 
own  Connecticut  which  rank  high  on 
EPA  s  list  of  neediest  get  much  less 
than  other  less-needy  States,  despite 
the  fact  that  we  match  Federal  clean 
water  dollars  roughly  10  to  1  That's 
not  right.  Mr  President,  and  I  will 
fight  in  committee  to  try  to  change 
that  I  think  we  should  consider  adopt- 
ing the  model  we  used  for  the  Surface 


Transportation  Act  reauthorization 
last  year:  increase  the  amount  in  the 
general  pot  while  changing  the  alloca- 
tion formula  over  time  by  degree. 

The  other  lesson  I  think  we  learned 
on  the  highway  bill  and  can  apply  to 
the  clean  water  bill  is  that  Federal  in- 
vestment in  infrastructure  is  good  for 
the  economy.  Apogee  Research.  Inc. 
conducted  a  study  for  the  National 
Utility  Contractors  Association  that 
found  that  every  $1  billion  invested  in 
water  infrastructure  produces  between 
34.000  and  .57.000  new  jobs.  The  bill  be- 
lure  us  which  would  provide  $26  billion 
over  7  years  lan  increase  of  $8  billion 
over  the  levels  authorized  for  the  pre- 
vious 7  years  I.  This  could  thus  result  in 
over  800.000  new  jobs.  Interestingly. 
and  astutely.  I  think,  the  labor  and  en- 
vii-onmenlal  organizations  in  my  State 
of  Connecticut  have  joined  together  to 
support  this  bill.  They  realize  their  in- 
terests are  not  in  conflict,  and  they're 
working  in  coastal  States  around  the 
country  to  reproduce  their  coalition. 
Not  only  would  this  kind  of  Federal  in- 
vestment in  infrastructure  create  tra- 
ditional construction  and  engineering 
jobs,  but  if  we  structure  it  right,  we 
could  be  supporting  the  development  of 
new  and  critical  water  pollution  treat- 
ment strategies  which  will  have  the 
double  benefit  of  cleaning  up  our  Na- 
tion's waters  and  securing  our  country 
a  niche  in  the  global  marketplace  for 
new  and  environmentally  beneficial 
technologies. 

Accoi-ding  to  the  Center  for  Marine 
Conservation,  by  the  year  2000.  "three 
out  of  four  of  us  will  live  within  an 
hour's  drive  from  the  coast.  Coastal 
counties  nationwide  can  expect  to  dou- 
ble in  population  by  2010."  Fifteen  per- 
cent of  our  Nation's  population  lives 
within  50  miles  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
alone.  We  move  to  the  coast  for  its 
quality  of  life.  Unfortunately,  the  more 
of  us  who  move  there,  the  more  strain 
we  place  on  its  resources.  I  am  proud  of 
the  work  Connecticut  and  New  York 
are  doing  with  their  National  Estuary 
plan  to  try  to  plan  long-term  for  this 
growth  and  to  reverse  the  hundred 
.vears  of  abuse  we've  heaped  on  Long  Is- 
land Sound.  It's  clear,  however,  that 
we  need  help.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  perceived  as  serious 
about  designating  estuaries  "of  na- 
tional significance."  we  are  going  to 
have  to  target  some  of  our  national 
dollars  toward  returning  them  to 
health.  And  those  States  which  reap 
the  benefits  of  cleaner  estuaries  must 
be  willing  to  meet  us  halfway. 


By  Mr.  BOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Glenn.  Mr.  Co.-\ts,  Mi-.  Gh.\.~^s- 
LEY.  Mr.  Dl.XON.  Mi-  Conr.JiO. 
Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Mr.  .SI.MON.  .Ml-. 

PKKS.SLER,      Mr.      DfHKNBKHr.KK. 

and  Mr.  Johnston  i: 
S.  2832.  A  bill  to  require  that  all  Fed- 
eral printing  be  performed  using  cost- 
competitive  inks  whose  pigment  vehi- 


cles are   made   entirely   from   soybean 
oil.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
all-soy  ink  printing  act 

•  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  today  I. 
along  with  Senators  Glenn.  Coats. 
Grassley.  Dixon.  Conrad.  McConnell. 

SIMON.      PRESSLER.      DfRENBERGER.     and 

Johnston  introduce  the  All-Soy  Ink 
Printing  Act  of  1992.  This  legislation 
would  require  all  Federal  agencies,  the 
Government  Printing  Office  and  its 
contractors,  to  use  ink  made  with  soy 
pigment  and  all-soy  ink  when  it  is 
commercially  available  and  economi- 
cally feasible. 

As  we  have  seen  over  the  last  year, 
the  importance  of  soybeans  and  soy- 
bean products  for  our  domestic  agricul- 
tural economy  and  for  the  health  of 
our  Nation's  farm  export  continues  to 
grow.  The  increased  use  of  soybean  oil 
ink  would  help  decrease  our  reliance  on 
foreign  oil  that  is  used  in  the  petro- 
leum-based inks,  reduce  risks  to  our 
environment,  and  help  over  half  a  mil- 
lion American  farmers  who  currently 
grow  soybeans. 

According  to  the  American  Soybean 
Association,  if  all  newspaper  ink  were 
made  from  soybean  oil.  the  oil  from  35 
to  40  million  bushels  of  soybeans  would 
be  utilized.  However,  as  soy  ink  use 
broadly  expands  into  other  printing 
mediums,  soybean  usage  could  ap- 
proach the  100  million  bushel  level— or 
the  soybean  production  from  approxi- 
matel.y  three  million  acres  of  cropland. 

Research  to  develop  soybean  oil- 
based  printing  ink  has  been  a  phenome- 
nal success.  Since  1987.  soy  ink  has 
been  successfully  used  by  newspapers 
for  black  and  color  printing.  Soy  ink  is 
now  being  used  by  one-half  of  the  Na- 
tion's 9,100  newspapers,  including:  75 
percent  of  the  1,700  daily  newspapers. 
Some  Missouri  papers  using  soy  ink  are 
the  St.  Joseph  News-Press  Gazette. 
Kansas  City  Star,  Clarence  Courier, 
Bolivar  Herald-Free  Press,  the  Trenton 
Republican-Times,  and  the  Rural  Mis- 
souri. 

Soy  ink  has  less  luboff  than  petro- 
leum based  inks,  is  environmentally 
safer,  has  outstanding  color  and  is 
made  from  renewable  resource.  Soy  ink 
also  enhances  the  paper  recycling  proc- 
ess and  contributes  to  better  quality 
recycled  paper.  Since  soy  ink  is  more 
easily  removed  from  paper  pulp,  there 
is  less  damage  to  paper  fibers  in  the  de- 
inking  process. 

Many  States,  like  my  home  State  of 
Missouri,  are  ahead  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  using  soy  inks  for  their 
State  government  printing  work.  I 
urge  Members  of  the  Senate  to  support 
this  legislation.* 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr  President.  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleague.  Senator 
Bond  in  introducing  the  All-Soy  Ink 
Printing  Act  of  1992.  This  legislation 
requires  all  Federal  agencies,  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  [GPO]  and  its 
contractors     to     use     cost-competitive 


newsprint  mk  made  with  soy  pigment 
vehicles  and  all-soy  ink  when  it  is  com- 
mercially available  and  economically 
feasible. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  in- 
creasing demand  or  uses  for  farm  or 
forest  products.  We  need  to  develop 
new  nonfood  uses  for  traditional  com- 
modities and  develop  alternative  farm 
and  forest  products.  The  increased  de- 
mand will  result  in  higher  prices  for 
these  goods,  and.  thereby  decrease  Gov- 
ernment subsidies.  Given  our  current 
budget  constraints,  this  result  will  cer- 
tain!.v  be  welcome. 

There  is  potential  for  great  gams  m 
the  development  of  new  nonfood  uses 
for  agricultural  commodities.  Right 
now  corn  starch  is  used  not  just  in  pro- 
ducing alcohol  but  also  in  manufactur- 
ing paper  products,  building  materials, 
textiles,  and  adhesives.  A  component  of 
corn  starch  can  be  used  as  an  additive 
to  polyethylene  to  create  biodegrad- 
able plastics.  Industrial  uses  for  corn 
by-product  also  include  application  as 
a  highway  de-icer,  desulfunzmg  coal, 
and  improving  the  quality  of  motor 
fuel.  A  new  crop  surfactant.  Pref- 
erence, made  from  a  soybean  by-prod- 
uct has  been  developed  and  is  available 
this  growing  season  and  Soydiesel  is 
becoming  the  oil  of  choice  in  U.S.  bio- 
diesels.  A  commitment  to  develop 
these  uses  further  will  not  onl.v  in- 
crease domestic  demand  for  agricul- 
tural products  but  may  increase  de- 
mand from  overseas  as  well. 

Since  1987.  soy  ink  has  been  success- 
fully used  by  newspapers  for  both  black 
and  color  printing.  Use  of  color  inks  is 
moi'e  widespread  because  color  inks  are 
more  equally  priced  with  petroleum- 
based  color  inks.  Color  ink  prices  are 
driven  by  the  pigment  content  unlike 
black  inks,  which  are  75  to  85  percent 
oil.  As  a  result,  the  price  black  soy  ink 
is  driven  by  the  price  of  the  oil  compo- 
nent making  it  slightly  more  expensive 
than  conventional  inks  on  a  pound  for 
pound  basis. 

Printing  ink  made  from  soybean  oil 
rather  than  petroleum  is  fast  becoming 
a  source  reduction  success  story.  First. 
soybean  oil  does  not  evaporate  the  way- 
petroleum  does,  releasing  harmful 
volatile  organic  compounds  into  the  air 
and  contributing  to  smog.  Soybean 
inks  can  reduce  ink  and  paper  waste 
because  the  necessary  balance  between 
ink  and  water  can  be  achieved  more 
easily.  So.vbean  oil  ink  colors  are  more 
vibrant  and  can  be  matched  to  colors 
achieved  using  petroleum  oil.  Soybean 
oil  is  less  likely  to  rub  off  on  clothing 
and  hands. 

This  legislation  will  help  stimulate 
demand  for  agricultural  commodities 
by  finding  a  market  for  soybean  oil 
ink.  The  increase  use  of  soybean  oil  ink 
will  also  help  ease  our  I'eliance  on  for- 
eign oil  that  is  used  in  the  petroleum- 
based  inks,  reduce  risks  to  our  environ- 
ment, and  help  American  farmers  who 
grow  soybeans.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
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join  me  in  cosponsorinK  this  important 
bill* 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  our  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri, Senator  Bond  in  introducing:  the 
All-Soy  Ink  Printing  Act  of  1992.  I  have 
lonur  promoted  the  benefits  of  soy-based 
inks,  and  I  was  ^rratified  to  have  been 
able  to  pioneer  the  use  of  soy-based  ink 
in  our  Senate  print  shop.  Soybean  oil 
by  now  has  proven  itself  a  viable  alter- 
native to  petroleum  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  printms  inks.  Soybean  oil- 
based  printin^J  inks  were  developed  in 
1985  by  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association  after  a  second 
shortage  of  imported  oil  threatened 
many  industries  dependent  on  petro- 
leum-based chemicals  and  refined  oil 
products.  Scientists  at  the  National 
Center  for  Agrricultural  Utilization  Re- 
search in  Peoria.  IL  have  been  working 
on  new  technolof?ies  in  offset  inks  for 
over  2  years  now.  This  effort  will  soon 
yield  a  product  that  will  appeal  to  a 
larger  share  of  the  Nation's  newspaper 
publishers. 

Since  1987.  soy  mk  has  been  success- 
fully used  by  newspapers  for  both  black 
and  color  printing.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  marketing  year  for  soy  ink,  six 
newspapers  were  using  it.  One  thou- 
sand newspapers  had  used  it  at  the  end 
of  its  second  year.  On  its  third  anniver- 
sary, soy  ink  was  being  used  by  one- 
third  of  the  nation's  9,100  newspapers, 
including  one-half  of  the  1,700  U.S. 
daily  newspapers.  Usage  has  expanded 
because  of  the  advantages  soy  ink  has 
for  agriculture,  the  environment,  and 
for  our  economy. 

If  all  newspaper  ink  were  to  be  made 
from  soy  oil.  it  would  utilize  the  oil 
from  30  to  40  million  bushels  of  soy- 
beans. However,  newspapers  use  only  7 
percent  of  the  soy  ink  manufactured. 
Commercial  printers  use  19  percent  and 
magazines  use  28  percent.  As  soy  ink 
for  those  markets  becomes  more  popu- 
lar, usage  would  approach  the  100-mil- 
lion  bushel  level.  That  represents  the 
soybean  production  from  approxi- 
mately 3  million  acres. 

This  legislation  follows  the  lead  that 
several  States  have  taken  to  promote 
the  early  growth  of  the  market  for  soy 
inks.  Along  with  Illinois,  six  States- 
Iowa.  Minnesota.  Missouri.  Ohio.  South 
Dakota,  and  Wisconsin— have  legisla- 
tion passed  or  pending  that  require  use 
of  soy  ink  on  all  printing  jobs  con- 
tracted by  the  State. 

Soy  ink  is  environmentally  more  be- 
nevolent because  it  is  biodegradable. 
Soy  ink  also  minimizes  production  of 
volatile  organic  compounds,  which  are 
being  regulated  in  the  workplace  by 
the  EPA  and  others.  Petroleum  ink 
violates  these  limits.  This  is  one  rea- 
son officials  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association  suggest 
that  soy  inks  may  be  the  solution  to 
current  and  future  envii'onmental, 
health,  and  safety  problems,  associated 
with  petroleum-baseii  inks. 


I  commend  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri for  his  leadership  on  this  bill. 
And,  I  am  hopeful  that  our  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  will  support  this  meas- 
ure.* 

•  Mr  CONRAD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
introducing  legislation  to  mandate  the 
use  of  soy  ink  by  Federal  agencies, 
when  the  ink  is  competitively  priced. 

After  years  of  tests  and  refinement, 
it  is  time  for  this  unique  soybean  prod- 
uct to  be  recognized.  The  quality  and 
durability  of  soy-based  inks  are  para- 
mount to  that  of  petroleum-based 
newsprint  inks.  Soy  ink  offers  greater 
resistance  against  smudging  and  pro- 
vides greater  clarity.  In  addition,  from 
an  oil  content  standpoint,  soy  ink  is 
more  cost  efficient  than  black  ink. 

The  superb  quality  and  cost-effi- 
ciency of  soy  ink  are  reflected  by  the 
use  of  the  ink  by  North  Dakota  news- 
print businesses.  Of  112  newsprint  loca- 
tions surveyed  throughout  my  State  by 
the  North  Dakota  Soybean  Council.  71 
were  found  to  use  soy  ink.  In  other 
woi'ds,  63  percent  of  these  businesses 
use  soy-based  ink.  That  is  quite  an  en- 
dorsement for  the  product. 

This  directive  could  also  lend  a  tre- 
mendous boost  to  the  soybean  industry 
by  increasing  viable  market  opportuni- 
ties for  one  of  its  alternative  uses.  In 
this  age  of  global  competition,  we  need 
to  further  strengthen  the  market- 
ability of  all  the  commodities  grown  in 
the  United  States. 

I  fully  support  this  legislation,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  as  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  learn  more  about  it.  they 
will  lend  their  support  as  well.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  757 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(,Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  757.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  respond  to  the 
hunger  emergency  afflicting  American 
families  and  children,  to  attack  the 
causes  of  hunger  among  all  Americans, 
to  ensure  an  adequate  diet  for  low-in- 
come people  who  are  homeless  or  at 
risk  of  homelessness  because  of  the 
shortage  of  affordable  housing,  to  pro- 
mote self-sufficiency  among  food 
stamp  recipients,  to  assist  families  af- 
fected by  adverse  economic  conditions, 
to  simplify  food  assistance  programs' 
administration,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  767 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  S.\NFORD.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  WoFFORD]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  767,  a  bill  to  designate 
certain  lands  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  as  wilderness,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  844 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 


Kassebaum]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  844.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  mint- 
ing and  circulation  of  one-dollar  coins. 
s.  loau 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dankorth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1032.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  stimulate  employ- 
ment in,  and  to  pi-omote  revitalization 
of.  economically  distressed  areas  des- 
ignated as  enterprise  zones,  by  provid- 
ing Federal  tax  relief  for  emplo.yment 
and  investments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.   1357 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Breaux,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Fowler]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1357.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  permanently  extend 
the  treatment  of  certain  qualified 
small  issue  bonds. 

S.   1476 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole]  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  1476.  a  bill  to  recognize  the 
organization  known  as  the  Shepherd's 
Centers  of  America.  Incorporated. 

S.  1810 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1810.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cor- 
rections with  i-espect  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  reform  of  payments  to  physi- 
cians under  the  medicare  program,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

s.  zri 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2277.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  facilitate  the  en- 
tering into  of  cooperative  agreements 
between  hospitals  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  such  hospitals  to  share  expen- 
sive medical  or  high  technology  equip- 
ment or  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2373 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2373,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  to  establish  a  commu- 
nity works  progress  program,  and  a  na- 
tional youth  community  corps  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  programs. 

S    2385 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2385,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  permit  the 
admi-ssion  to  the  United  States  of  non- 
immigrant students  and  visitors  who 
are  the  spouses  and  children  of  United 
States  permanent  resident  aliens,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  2387 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 


lina i.Mr.  Sa.nfokd]  and  the  .Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2387.  a 
bill  to  make  appropriations  to  begin  a 
phase-in  toward  full  funding  of  the  spe- 
cial .supplemental  food  program  for 
women,  infants,  and  children  [WIC]  and 
of  Head  Start  programs,  to  expand  the 
Job  Corps  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2484 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ka.sten.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield]  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Bl'HNs)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  2484.  a  bill  to  establish  re- 
search, development,  and  dissemina- 
tion programs  to  assist  State  and  local 
agencies  in  preventing  crime  against 
the  elderly,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2516 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2516.  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  to  revise  the  func- 
tions of  the  National  Security  Council 
and  to  add  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  to 
the  statutory  membership  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council. 

S.  2517 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2517.  a  bill  to  amend  title  10.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  rename  the  Defense 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  as 
the  National  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency,  to  expand  the  mission 
of  that  agency,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2540 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Chaig]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2340.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  individual  medical  sav- 
ings accounts  to  assist  in  the  payment 
of  medical  and  long-term  care  expenses 
and  other  qualified  expenses,  to  provide 
that  the  earnings  on  such  accounts  will 
not  be  ta.xable.  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2l>Ji 

At  the  request  of  .Mr.  GLENN,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2624.  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Interagency 
Council  on  the  Homeless,  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Food  and 
Shelter  Program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2670 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sanford.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [.Mr.  CoNKAD]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2670.  a  bill  to  identify 
Federal  programs  and  agencies  that  are 
obsolete  and  should  be  eliminated  or 
which  are  duplicative  and  should  be 
consolidated  with  similar  operations  in 
other    departments    to    promote    effi- 


ciency  m  operation  and  uniformity  of 
governmental  action. 

S.  2682 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Co.ATS].  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Harkin].  and  the  .Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  .Slmon]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2682.  a  bill  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  mint 
coins  in  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the 
protection  of  Civil  War  battlefields, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2773 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Doud]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2773.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  extend  certain 
expiring  tax  pi-ovi.sions.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  2774 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Hollings.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2774.  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for 
an  Experimental  Program  To  Stimu- 
late Competitive  Research  on  Space 
and  Aeronautics. 

S.  2805 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
his  name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2805.  a  bill  to  strengthen  United 
States  laws  to  enforce  economic  em- 
bargoes against  foreign  countries  pur- 
suant to  a  declaration  of  national 
emergency  or  United  Nations  Security 
Council  measures,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2826 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
his  name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2826.  a  bill  to  reaffirm  the  obligation 
of  the  United  States  to  refrain  from 
the  involuntary  return  of  refugees  out- 
side the  United  States. 

SKN.^TE  .lOINT  RE.SOLUTION  247 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DoLE.  the 
names  of  the  .Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Lieberman].  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth].  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  247.  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating June  11.  1992.  as  ■■National  .Al- 
coholism and  Drug  .Abuse  Counselors 
Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  274 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  DODD.  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Ford]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  .Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  274.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  .April  9.  1992.  as 
■Child  Care  Worthy  Watre  Day." 

SEN.^TE  .lOINT  HESOLUTION  278 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd.  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
EXON]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  278.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion desiernating  the  week  of  January  3. 


1993.     through     January     9. 
"Braille  Literacy  Week." 


1993. 


as 


SENATE  .JOINT  RESOLUTION  28S 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lieberman.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [.Mr.  RiEGLE].  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  288.  a  joint  resolution 
designating  the  week  beginning  July 
26.  1992.  as  Lyme  Disease  Awareness 
Week.' 

SEN.\TE  joint  resolution  294 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [.Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator 
from  .Arkansas  [Mr.  BUMPERS],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Burns],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
ran], the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato].  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini].  the  .Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  DUREN- 
BERGER].  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  E.XON].  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Fowler],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  GLENN],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator 
from  .Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin].  the  .Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hollings],  the  .Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [.Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Lieberman].  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Moy- 
nihan].  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid].  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Roth],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford].  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Seymour],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  WiRTH]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  WOFFORD]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  294.  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  October  18.  1992  as  "National  Radon 
.Action  Week." 

SEN.i^TE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren].  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Kerrey],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gramm].  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  CoHEN]  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr  Nickles].  and  the  .Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  San- 
ford] were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  113.  a  con- 
current resolution  concerning  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  reunification  of  Je- 
rusalem. 
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AMl.MJMENTS  SUBMITTKD 


UOKKi'LACE  FAIRNESS  ACT 


DkCON'CLNI  amendment  no    1869 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. » 

Mr.  DkCONCINI  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  55)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  to  prevent 
discrimination  based  on  particip;ition 
In  labor  disputes,  as  follows: 

At  Che  end  of  the  hil!  add  rhe  follnwinsr 
new  seitiDM 

SEC.  .  ECONOMII  slKlKhs  VMi  IMh  MIHIN(.iih 
(  KKIAIN  PmMVNhM  Khl'IACf 
MKM> 

Section  10  of  the  Nalunial  LaLior  IleUtiuns 
Act  Is  amended  by  addlnK  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foHowInK  new  subsections- 

"(n)  NoiwithsiandinK  any  other  provision 
of  law,  in  administerinK  this  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  unfair  labor  practices  described 
in  section  8(a).  the  Board  shall  construe  the 
provisions  of  such  section  8(a)  as  extendint? 
to  employees  who  engaijre  in  strikes  for  eco- 
nomic reasons. 

•■(o»  With  respect  to  a  charge  filed  under 
this  section  that  a  person  has  enxaced  or  is 
enffEKinK  in  an  unfair  labor  practice,  the 
Board  shall  prohibit  the  employer  involved 
from  promising,  ihreatenintf.  or  takinK  any 
other  action  to  hire  a  permanent  replace- 
ment for  the  employee  or  employees  in- 
volved prior  to  the  final  disposition  of  the 
charge  by  the  Board,  or  the  court  if  an  ap- 
peal of  any  order  of  the  Board  concerning 
such  charge  is  taken.". 


DURENBERGER  .\MF.NnMENT  NOS. 
1870  AND   1971 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    DURENBEROKR    siihmitted   two 
amendments    intendcil    !)    iji-    proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  55.  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

AMENDMENT  No    1870 
In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

SECTION  1.  FINDING. 

Connrpss  finds  that  the  lack  of  timely  ad- 
judication of  unfair  labor  practice  charges  in 
connection  with  labor  disputes  were  perma- 
nent replacements  have  been  utilized  poses 
an  obstacle  to  continued  stable  labor  rela- 
tions in  this  country. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1871 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 
SECTION  1.  FINDING. 

Congress  finds  that  the  lack  of  timely  ad- 
judication of  unfair  labor  practice  charges  in 
connection  with  labor  disputes  where  perma- 
nent replacements  have  been  utilized  poses 
an  obstacle  to  continued  stable  labor  rela- 
tions in  this  country. 

SK(  .    2.    K.VCII.IT.MK    AI1.H  IIIC.VI  l(  )N    OK    I  NK.MH 
lw\l*(»K  l'IM(  ri(  K  »  HAIU.K.S 

(a)  PHKiHiTV  OK  Cases.  Section  10(mi  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
160(m))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(aKS)  or  (b)(2)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(a)(3).  (a)(5).  (b)(2).  or 
<b)(3i":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "In  cases  where  a  collec- 


tive bargaining  agreement  has  expired  and  a 
person  alleges  that  a  party  to  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  has  failed  to  negotiate 
in  good  faith  as  required  by  the  Act.  and 
where  permanent  replacements  have  t>een 
hired,  an  expedited  Investigation  and  adju- 
dication procedure  shall  be  available  as  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (n). 

(hi  TlMtrTABLE  FOR  ADJUDICATION.— Section 
10  of  such  Act  (29  use.  160i  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(HMl)  In  cases  described  in  the  last  sen- 
tence of  subsection  imi.  administrative  law 
judges  shall  have  60  days  in  which  to  hold  a 
hearing  after  a  complaint  has  been  filed 
under  this  section  After  such  hearing  has 
luxurred  and  the  parties  have  filed  their 
briefs  With  respect  to  such,  the  administra- 
tive law  judge  involved  shall  have  not  more 
than  W)  days  to  Issue  a  decision  with  respect 
to  such  case 

"(2)  A  party  in  a  case  described  In  para- 
graph (li  shall  have  30  days  in  which  to  file 
a  brief  with  the  Board  containing  exceptions 
to  the  decision  of  an  administrative  law 
Judge  under  such  paragraph  Other  parties 
shall  have  15  days  in  which  to  file  their 
briefs  in  response  to  such  exceptions. 

(31  The  Board  shall  have  90  days  aaer  the 
date  on  which  a  brief  has  t>een  filed  under 
paragraph  (1 ).  to  issue  a  decision  in  the  case. 
Such  period  may  be  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional 30  days  if  an  oral  argument  Is  sched- 
uled." 


DOLE  AMENDMENT  NOS    1872  AND 
1873 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    DOLE    submitted    two    amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  55.  supra,  as  follows: 

A.MENDMENT  No.  1872 

On  page  5.  line  15,  strike  out  the  first  pe- 
riod and  all  that  follows  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
(li  In  the  case  of  a  labor  organization  that 
has  engaged  In  threats  of  violence,  acts  of  vi- 
olence, harassment  or  Intimidation  in  con- 
nection with  the  labor  dispute  involved, 
against  the  employer,  against  any  of  Its 
agents,  against  any  employees  or  against  an 
employer's  property;  (2)  or  to  a  labor  dispute 
that  costs  the  State,  city,  county  or  other 
political  subdivision  of  the  State  In  which 
the  dispute  occurs  more  than  $50,000  in  addi- 
tional wages  and  overtime  expenses  for  law 
enforcement  or  other  employees  of  that 
State,  city,  county  or  political  subdivision, 
or  (3)  In  the  case  that  any  employee  who. 
under  the  terms  of  the  employers  last  con- 
tract offer,  would  be  paid  in  wages  and  bene- 
fits an  amount  that  exceeds  150  percent  of 
the  per  capita  personal  income  of  f)ersons 
employed  within  the  State  in  which  that  em- 
ployee Is  employed.". 

Amendment  No.  1873 
At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.     .  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  on  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
adopt  a  Concurrent  Resolution  that  provides 
employees  of  such  House  and  Senate  with 
same  rights  to  organize,  bargain  collectively 
and  strike  as  employees  in  the  private  sector 
have    under   the    National    Labor   Relations 


Act.  except  that  the  appropriate  United 
States  district  courts,  rather  than  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  shall  be  the 
applicable  forum  for  adjudicating  unfair 
labor  practice  cases  and  representation  pro- 
ceeding.". 


NICKLES  AMKNOMENT  NOS    1874 
AND  1875 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  NICKLES  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  56.  supra,  as  follows: 

AME.SD.MENT  No.  1874 
.^t  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing 

SEC.     .    H  ONOMK     AMI    hMI'lii^MlM     IMfAi    I 
At  I  t>F  >WZ. 

(1)  Short  Titi.k  This  section  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Economic  and  Employment  Im- 
pact Act  of  1992". 

(b)  Limitation  on  Effect  of  Act.— None  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  become  effec- 
tive unless  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  requests  and  receives  an 
economic  Impact  statement  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c). 

(c  I  Impact  State.ment  — 

(1)  Preparation— The  Committee  on 
I>abor  and  Human  Resources  shall  request 
that  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  prepare  an  economic  and  employment 
Impact  statement,  as  described  In  paragraph 
(2). 

(2t  Contents.— Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (3i.  the  economic  and  employment  im- 
pact statement  required  by  paragraph  (li 
shall- 

(A)  state  the  extent  to  which  enactment  of 
this  bill  would  result  In  increased  costs  to 
the  private  sector,  individuals,  or  State  and 
local  governments:  and 

(Bi  include,  at  a  minimum,  a  detailed  as- 
sessment of  the  annual  impact  of  this  bill 
(projected  annually  over  a  5-year  period  from 
its  effective  date,  and.  to  the  extent  feasible, 
expressed  In  each  case  monetary  terms i  on— 

(i)  costs  to  United  States  and  consumers 
and  emplo.vees; 

(li)  costs  to  United  States  employers; 

(lii)  national  employment; 

(ivt  the  ability  of  United  States  employers 
to  compete  internationally; 

(V)  affected  State  and  Local  government 
employers,  fiscal  and  otherwise: 

(vl)  outlays  and  revenues  by  the  Federal 
Government  as  compared  to  outlays  and  rev- 
enues for  the  same  activity  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  (as  reported  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office);  and 

(vii)  Impact  on  Gross  Domestic  Product. 

(3)  Exception.  -The  economic  and  emplo.v- 
ment  impact  statement  required  by  para- 
graph 1 1 1  may  consist  of  a  brief  summary  as- 
sessment in  lieu  of  the  detailed  assessment 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (2)  if  preliminary 
analysis  indicates  that  the  aggregate  effect 
of  this  bill  as  measured  by  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  subclauses  (I)  through  (viii  of  para- 
graph i2)(B)  is  less  than  $10,000,000  or  the  loss 
of  1.000  jobs  In  national  employment. 

A.MEND.MENT  NO.  1875 

At  Che  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 

new  section.-;: 

SEC.    .  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Congres- 
sional and  Pro.siiUTiLial  .^r(  ouncibilitv  .\c  t 
Of  1991 

SEC.     .    COVEK.\(.K    OK    CONlMtKSS    .VM)    PKKSl 
UEM  lAI.  AI'POINTKES. 

(a)  CO.NGRESSIONAL  K.MI'LUV.ML.Ni  . 


(11  Application.— 

(A»  Ln  general.— The  rlgh'-s  and  protec- 
tions provided  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
specified  in  subparagraph  (Bi  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  employment  by  Congress. 

(B)  Provisions.— The  provisions  that  shall 
apply  with  re.«pect  to  employment  by  Con- 
gress shall  be— 

(1)  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  -li  U.S.C. 
2000a  et  seq.  i; 

(ill  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of 
1990  (42  U.S.C.  12101  et  seq.i; 

(lii)  the  Age  Discrimination  In  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967  (29  U.S.C.  621  et  seq  i; 

(iv»  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  i29 
U.S.C.  701  et  seq.); 

(v»  section  1977  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (42 
U.S.C.  19811; 

(Vl)  section  1977A  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(as  added  by  section  102  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1991.  if  enacted  i; 

(vii)  the  National  I.,abor  Relations  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  151  et  seq  i: 

(Villi  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
(29  U.S.C.  201  et  seq.r. 

ilx)  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  (29i  U  S.C 
y*>i;  and 

.\)  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970(29  use.  651  et  seq.i. 

(2 1  Enforcement  by  administrative  ac- 
tion— 

(A)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  and  subject  to  the 
limitations  contained  in  this  paragraph,  a 
congressional  employee  or  any  person,  in- 
cluding a  class  or  organization  on  behalf  of  a 
congressional  employee,  may  bring  an  ad- 
ministrative action  before  an  administrative 
agency  to  enforce  a  provision  of  law  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  against  Congress  or  the 
congressional  employer  of  the  employee,  if  a 
similarly  situated  complaining  party  may 
bring  such  an  accion  before  the  agency. 

iB)  Limitations  on  commknckmknt  of  ad- 
ministrative A(moN.— An  adminiscrative  ac- 
tion commenced  under  this  paraKraph  to  en- 
force a  provision  of  law  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  commenced  in  accordance 
with  the  limitations,  exhaustion,  and  other 
procedural  requirements  of  the  law  other- 
wise applicable  to  a  similarly  situated  com- 
plaining party  seeking  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sion. 

(C)  ACTION,— In  any  administrative  acCion 
brought  before  an  agency  under  this  para- 
graph to  enforce  a  provision  of  law  referred 
to  in  paragraph  d).  the  agency  may  take 
such  action  against  Congress  or  the  congres- 
sional employer  as  the  agency  could  take  in 
an  action  brought  by  a  similarly  situated 
complaining  party. 

t.'\i  Enkorcemk.nt  by  civil  action.— 

(Ai  In  general.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  and  subject  to  the 
limit^itions  contained  in  this  paragraph,  a 
congressional  employee  or  any  person,  in- 
cluding a  class  or  organization  on  behalf  of  a 
congressional  employee,  may  bring  a  civil 
action  to  enforce  a  provision  of  law  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  in  a  court  specified  in 
subparagraph  (Ci  against  Congress  or  the 
congressional  employer  of  the  employee,  if  a 
similarly  situated  complaining  party  may 
bring  such  an  action. 

iBi  Limitations  on  commencement  of  civil 
action.  -A  civil  action  commenced  under 
this  paragraph  to  enforce  a  provision  of  law 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  com- 
menced In  accordance  with  the  limitations, 
exhaustion,  and  other  procedural  require- 
ments of  the  law  otherwise  applicable  to  a 
similarly  situated  complaining  party  seek- 
ing CO  enforce  the  provision. 

(Ci  Venue. —An  action  may  be  brought 
under  this  paragraph  to  enforce  a  provision 


of  law  referred  to  m  paragraph  di  ir.  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  m  which  a 
similarly  situated  complaining  party  may 
otherwise  bring  an  action  to  enforce  the  pro- 
vision. 

(D)  Relief,— In  any  civil  accion  brought 
under  this  paragraph  to  enforce  a  provision 
of  law  referred  to  in  paragraph  i !  >.  the 
court— 

(i)  may  grant  as  relief  apain.<=t  Congress  or 
the  congressional  employer  any  equitable  re- 
lief otherwise  available  to  a  similarly  situ- 
ated complaining  parly  bringing  an  action  to 
enforce  the  provision; 

(ill  may  grant  as  relief  against  Congress 
any  damages  that  would  otherwise  be  avail- 
able to  such  a  complaining  party:  and 

(ill)  shall  allow  such  fees  and  costs  as 
would  be  allowed  in  such  an  action. 

(b)  CoNDiTT  Reoarding  Ma'itkks  Other 
Than  Emplov.ment. 

(1)  .'Application.— In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 509(a)i2)  of  the  .■Americans  wich  Disabil- 
ities Act  of  1990  I  as  redesignated  by  section 
315(1  mBi  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991.  if  en- 
acted), the  rights  and  protections  provided 
pursuant  to  such  .■\tt  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  conduct  of  Congress  regarding 
matters  other  Chan  employment. 

(2)  Eni-orce.ment— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  any  person  may  bring 
an  administrative  action  described  in  sub- 
section (a)(2)  in  accordance  with  such  sub- 
section, or  a  civil  action  described  in  sub- 
section (a)(3)  in  accordance  with  such  sub- 
section, against  Congress  or  a  cong'ressional 
employer,  to  enforce  paragraph  (I). 

Presidential  Appointees.— 

(1)  Application.— The  rights  and  protec- 
tions provided  pursuant  to  the  provisions  de- 
scribed in  clauses  (1)  through  (x)  of  sub- 
.section  (a)(1)(B)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
employment  of  Presidential  appointees. 

(2)  Enforcement.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  a  Presidential  ap- 
pointee or  an.v  person,  including  a  class  or 
organization  on  behalf  of  a  Presidential  ap- 
pointee, may  bring  an  administrative  action 
described  in  subsection  (a)(2)  in  accordance 
with  such  subsection,  or  a  civil  action  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)(3)  in  accordance 
with  such  subsection,  against  the  United 
States  to  enforce  paragraph  (1).  if  a  similarly 
situated  complaining  party  may  bring  such 
an  administrative  or  civil  action  before  the 
agency. 

(d)  Other  Enforce.ment— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  no  congressional 
employee  or  Presidential  appointee  may 
commence  a  proceeding  or  accion  to  enforce 
a  provision  of  law  sp>ecified  in  subsection 
(a)(1).  (b)(1),  (c)(1).  (did),  or  (ei(l),  except  as 
provided  in  this  section. 

(ei  Definitions— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act.  as  used  in  this 
section: 

(I)  Congressional  employer.— The  term 
"congressional  employer"  means— 

(A)  a  supervisor,  as  described  in  paragraph 
12  of  rule  XXXVII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate: 

(Bi(i)  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Represenc- 
atlve,  with  respect  to  the  administrative, 
clerical,  or  other  assistants  of  the  Member: 

(ii)(I)  a  Member  who  is  the  chairman  of  a 
committee,  with  respect,  except  as  provided 
in  subclause  (II).  to  the  professional,  cleri- 
cal, or  other  assistants  to  the  committee; 
and 

(II)  the  ranking  minority  Member  on  a 
committee,  with  respect  to  the  minority 
staff  members  of  the  committee: 

(iii)(I)  a  Member  who  is  a  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  which  has  its  own  staff  and  fi- 


nancial authorization.  w;ih  respect,  except 
as  provided  in  subclause  illi,  to  the  profes- 
sional, clerical,  or  other  assistants  to  the 
subcommittee:  and 

dl  I  the  ranking  minority  Member  on  the 
subcommittee,  with  respect  to  the  minority 
SiAff  members  of  the  committee, 

livi  the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  and 
the  Majority  and  Minority  Whips,  with  re- 
spect to  the  research,  clerical,  or  other  as- 
sistants assigned  to  then  respective  offices; 
and 

v  the  Cither  officers  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, with  respect  to  the  employees 
of  the  officers:  and 

(Chi)  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  with  re- 
spect to  the  employees  of  the  .Architect  of 
the  Capitol; 

I II 1  the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Office,  with  respect  to  the  employees  of 
the  Office: 

liin  the  Comptroller  General,  with  respect 
to  the  employees  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

(IV '  the  Public  Printer,  with  respect  to  the 
employees  of  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice: 

iv)  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  with  respect 
to  the  employees  of  the  Library  of  Congress; 

(vi)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment,  with  respect  to  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Office;  and 

(vili  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  wich  respect  to  the  employees 
of  the  United  States  Botanic  Garden. 

(2)  Congressional  e.mployee.- The  term 
"congressional  emplo.vee  '  means  an  em.- 
ployee  who  is  employed  by,  or  an  applicant 
for  emplo.vment  with,  a  congressional  em.- 
ployer. 

(3)  Presidential  appointee.— The  term 
"Presidential  appointee"  means  an  em- 
ployee, or  an  applicant  seeking"  to  become  an 
employee— 

(Ai  whose  appointment  is  made  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  or 

iB)  whose  position  has  been  determined  to 
be  of  a  confidential,  policy-determining,  pol- 
icy-making, or  policy-advocating  character 
by- 

(i)  the  President  for  a  position  that  the 
President  has  excepted  from  the  competitive 
service; 

(ii)  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  for 
a  position  that  the  Office  has  excepted  from 
the  competitive  service;  or 

(lii)  the  President  or  head  of  an  agency  for 
a  position  excepted  from  the  competitive 
service  by  statute. 

(4)  Similarly  situated  complaining 
party.— The  term  "similarly  situated  com- 
plaining party"  means— 

(A)  in  the  case  of  a  party  seeking  to  en- 
force a  provision  with  a  separate  enforce- 
ment mechanism  for  governmental  com- 
plaining parties,  a  covernm.ental  complain- 
ing party:  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  party  seeking  to  en- 
force a  provision  with  no  such  separate 
mechanism,  a  complaining  party. 

(f)  Effective  Date— This  section  shall 
take  effect  120  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


HATCH  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  1876 
THROUGH  1991 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. ^ 
Mr.    HATCH    submitted    116    amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  55.  supra,  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  1876 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 
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"Sec.  .  No  employer  In  the  construction 
industry  who  withdraws  from  a  collective 
barRaining  aifreement  or  multiemployer  pen- 
sion plan  shall  incur  any  withdrawal  liabil- 
ity under  subtitle  E  of  subchapter  II  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act. 
as  amended.  29  U.S.C  1361.  et  seq.,  if  such 
withdrawal  has  occurred  prior  to  two  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act." 

Amk.ndmknt  No   1877 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section; 

•SEC.  Section  8(a)<3)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(a)(3))  Is 
amended^ 

(1)  by  striklnif  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
colon;  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  proviso  at 
the  end  thereof: 

■provided  further.  That  nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  permit  any  employer  who  has 
contracts  with  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  the  furnishing  of  sup- 
plies or  services,  or  for  the  use  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property,  including  lease  arrange- 
ments, to  require  membership  in  or  financial 
support  to  an,y  labor  organization  as  a  condi- 
tion of  employment." 

Amendment  No.  1878 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section; 

"Sec.  .  Section  8(f)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C    158(f))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  proviso  at 
the  end  thereof; 

'Provided  further.  That  nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  permit  any  employer  engaged 
in  the  construction  industry  who  has  con- 
tracts with  an  agency  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  requii'e  membership  in  or  finan- 
cial support  to  any  labor  organization  as  a 
condition  of  employment." 

Amendment  No.  1879 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing- 

"Skc  .  Any  person  who  is  employed  in 
the  Office  of  Organized  Crime  and  Racketeer- 
ing (or  its  successor).  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General.  Department  of  Labor,  who  conducts 
Investigations  of  alleged  or  suspected  felony 
criminal  violations  of  statutes  including  but 
not  limited  to  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959.  and  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1947.  as  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  or  any  agency  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  who  is  designated  by  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  Labor  may  - 

"(1)  make  an  arrest  without  a  warrant  for 
any  such  felony  criminal  violation  If  such 
violation  Is  committed  in  his  presence  or  if 
such  employee  has  probable  cause  to  believe 
such  violation  Is  being  committed  in  his 
presence  or  if  such  employee  has  probable 
cause  to  believe  such  violation  is  being  or 
has  been  committed,  by  the  person  to  be  ar- 
rested, in  the  presence  of  such  employee: 

"(2)  execute  a  warrant  for  an  arrest  for  the 
search  of  premises,  or  the  selzuie  of  evidence 
if  such  warrant  is  issued  under  authority  of 
the  United  States  upon  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  such  violation  has  been  commit- 
ted; and 

"(3)  carry  a  firearm  in  accordance  with 
rules  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  I^abor,  which 
such  employee  Is  engaged  In  the  performance 
of  official   duties   under   the   authority   pio- 


vlded  in  section  6.  or  described  in  section  9. 
of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978." 

AMEND.MENT  No.  1880 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC  .  Section  501  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  (29 
use  501)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (d);  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection  (c); 

•(c)  Civil  Actions  by  the  US  Depart- 
ment OF  Laboh.  — When  any  officer,  agent, 
shop  steward,  or  representative  of  any  lab<jr 
organization  is  alleged  to  have  violated  the 
duties  declared  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  where  the  Secretary  of  I>abor  is  of 
the  belief  that  such  duties  have  been  vio- 
lated, the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  inves- 
tigate the  alleged  violations  and.  where  ap- 
propriate, institute  a  civil  action  In  any  dis- 
trict action  in  any  district  court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  enforce  the  duties  and  require- 
ments of  subsection  (ai:  Provided,  That  this 
subsection  shall  not  act  as  a  limitation  on 
the  rights  of  any  member  of  a  labor  organi- 
zation provided  under  subsection  (bi." 

A.mendment  No.  1881 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

•'Sec.  Section  14(b)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U  S.C  164(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence;  '.^ny  such  prohibi- 
tions by  any  state  or  territory  shall  apply  to 
any  property  of  the  United  States  located 
within  such  state  or  territory."  " 

amendment  No.  1882 

.\x,  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  .  Section  439  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  439)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  ••one  year'*  in  sub- 
section (a),  and  t^y  adding  in  lieu  thereof 
"five  years"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ••one  year"  in  sub- 
section (b).  and  by  adding  In  lieu  thereof 
••five  years"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  •"one  year"  In  sub- 
section (c).  and  by  adding  in  lieu  thereof 
■•five  years." 

Amendment  No.  1883 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

••SEC  .  Section  530  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  (29 
use  530)  is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  -for  the  purpose  of 
interfering  with  or  preventing  the  exercise 
or'  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  section: 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Sl.OOO'^  and  ••one  year" 
in  the  second  sentence  of  the  section; 

(3)  by  adding  after  the  words  "shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  "  in  the  second  sentence 
the  following:     10.000":  and 

(4)  by  adding  after  the  words  -or  impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  "  in  the  second  sen- 
tence the  following  "'rive  .vears." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1884 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"SEC  .  Section  2(5)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  152(5))  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  sentence  to  the  end 
thereof:  "F'or  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
term  'labor  organization"  shall  include  all 
affiliates  of  a  lalxjr  organization  and  the  ac- 


tions of  any  such  affiliate  shall  be  deemed 
binding  on  any  parent  labor  organization  or 
other  affiliates."  ' 

AMEND.MENT  NO    1885 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing; 

"Sec.  Section  411(a)  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1959  (29  use.  411  (ai)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

■•(6)  Employment  KKFKKKAL.--In  the  ca.-i 
of  a  labor  organization  that  refers  applicant - 
to  an  employer  for  employment  with  such 
employer,  such  organization  may  not  make 
such  referrals  in  a  manner  that  is  Inconsist- 
ent with  constitution  and  bylaws  of  such  or- 
ganization." " 

Amendment  No  1886 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

••ShX-.  .  Section  2(13)  (29  U.S.C.  152  (13))  of 
the  National  Ijabor  Relations  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  sentence  at  the 
end  thereof;  ••Any  member  of  a  labor  organi- 
zation shall  be  ileemed  to  be  an  agent  of  said 
labor  organization,  and  such  member's  ac- 
tions shall  be  binding  on  said  labor  organiza- 
tion without  regard  to  whether  said  action 
was  authorized  or  subsequently  ratified   "  " 

Amendment  No.  1887 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  .  (a)  Section  2(5)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1.52(5))  is 
amended  by  adding  to  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence;  "'For  purposes  of 
this  Act  the  term  'labor  organization"  shall 
Include  all  affiliates  of  a  labor  organization 
and  the  actions  of  any  one  affiliate  shall  be 
deemed  binding  on  any  parent  and  other  af- 
filiates." 

(b)  Paragraph  1(B)  of  section  504(b)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
colon,  and 

(2)  by  adding  to  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  proviso; 

"Provided,  That  the  net  worth  of  a  labor  or- 
ganization shall  be  determined  with  ref- 
erence to  section  2(5)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  152(5)). 

(CI  Paragraph  B  of  section  2412(d)(2)  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
colon:  and 

(2)  by  adding  to  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  proviso: 

'Provided.  That  the  net  worth  of  a  labor  or- 
ganization shall  be  determined  with  ref- 
erence to  section  2(5)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  152(5)i."'  " 

A.MENDMENT  NO.  1888 

.At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  8(d)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(d))  is  amended— 

••(1)  by  inserting  after  the  colon  following 
the  first  occurrence  of  the  word  •conces- 
sion" the  following  new  proviso:  "Provided. 
That  it  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  for 
a  labor  organization  to  make  a  proposal 
which  directly  or  Indirectly  affects  employ- 
ees outside  the  bargaining  unit  represented 
by  such  labor  organization." 

"(2)  by  striking  out  the  woi^il  "Provided" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  phrase  "Pro- 
vided further   " 


AMKNDMENT  NO.  1889 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section; 

"Sec  Section  19  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U  S  C.  169)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  phrase  '•objections  to 
joining  or  financially  supporting  labor  orga- 
nizations" the  phrase,  'oi^  any  employee  who 
has  a  strongly  held  moral  or  personal  convic- 
tion against  joining  or  financially  support- 
ing labor  organizations   " 

Amendment  No.  1890 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

•'Sec.  .  Section  302ic)  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act  i29  US  C.  186icn  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  in 
clause  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
colon;  and  by  inserting  the  following  new 
proviso  at  the  end  thereof; 

"Provided,  however.  That  nothing  contained 
herein  shall  be  construed  as  permitting  such 
deductions  in  any  state  or  territory  in  which 
such  deductions  are  prohibited  by  State  or 
Territorial  law". 

Amendment  No.  1891 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ingr  new  section: 

••Sec.  .  Section  8(di  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  158id))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  phrase  ■•but  such 
obligation  does  not  compel  either  party  to 
agree  to  a  proposal  or  require  the  making  of 
a  concession;"  the  following  r.cw  proviso; 

"Provided.  That  nothing  in  this  .subsection 
shall  require  an  employer  to  negotiate  with 
a  representative  of  a  labor  organization  who 
has  been  convicted  of  violaimK  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  any  state,  dis- 
trict or  territory,  or  who  has  committed  an 
act  of  violence  against  the  employers. 
against  any  of  its  employees  or  agents,  or 
against  its  property;  "  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "further"  after  "Provided" 
preceding  the  phrase  •'That  where  there  is  in 
effect  a  collective-bargaining  contract  *  *  *" 

.amendment  No.  1892 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  .  (a)  Section  8(b)(1)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  i29  U.S.C  §168(bi(li)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  phrase  "to 
restrain  or  coerce"  the  following  new  clause; 
"in  any  manner,  including  but  not  limited 
to.  by  acts  of  violence,  threats  of  violence,  or 
acts  of  intimidation,  either  at  the  place  of 
employment  or  otherwise."  ". 

Amendme.st  No.  1893 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section; 

"Sec.  .  (a)  Section  8(d)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C  158(d)i  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  new 
paratfraph  al  the  end  thereof; 

■.No  fmployer  shall  be  compelled  to  bar- 
gain With,  and  it  shall  not  be  unlawful  under 
this  Act  for  an  employer  to  refuse  to  bargain 
with,  any  individual  prohibited  from  rep- 
resenting a  labor  ortanizalion  as  provided  m 
Section  .504ia>  of  the  labor-Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act  (29  U  SC,  504ia)i. 

ibi  Section  504iai  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
.Tient  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  i29 
use  504iaii  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  clause,  "assault  which  inflicts  grievous 
bodily  injury."  the  following  new  clauses: 
"•assault  or  threat  of  as.sault  upon  any  em- 
ployee, serious  strike  misconduct."" 


A.MENDME.NT  NO.  1894 

On  page  5.  line  15.  delete  the  •' 
:".  and  add  the  following; 


insert  a 


"Subsections  iii  and  (in  shall  not  apply  in 
any  case  in  which  the  labor  organization  in- 
volved in  the  labor  dispute  concerned  en- 
gages in  or  encourages  its  members  to  en- 
gage in  violence  during  the  dispute." 

.■\.VKND.MKNT  No.   1895 

On  page  6.  line  21,  delete  the  '.".  insert  a 
■■;".  and  add  the  following: 

"Subsections  (Is  and  (2i  shall  not  apply  in 
any  case  m  which  the  labor  organization  in- 
volved in  the  labor  dispute  concerned  en- 
gages in  or  encourages  its  members  to  en- 
gage in  violence  dunne  the  dispute." 

.\MENDMENT  NO.  1896 

On  page  6,  following  section  2.  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  .  "The  provisions  m  section  1  and 
section  2  shall  not  apply  in  any  case  in  which 
the  labor  organization  involved  in  the  labor 
dispute  concerned  engages  in  or  encourages 
its  members  to  engage  in  violence  during  the 
dispute." 

.«\mkndment  No.  1897 

On  page  5.  line  15.  delete  the  ".".  insert  a 
■•;".  and  add  the  following; 

"Subsections  (ii  and  (iii  shall  not  apply  m 
any  case  in  which  a  strike  or  imminent 
strike  poses  a  threat  to  the  public  health  or 
safety." 

AMK.nd.VENT  No.  1898 

On  page  6.  line  21.  delete  the  ".  '.  insert  a 
'■;".  and  add  the  following- 

"Subsections  il)  and  (2i  shall  not  apply  in 
any  case  in  which  a  strike  or  imminent 
strike  poses  a  threat  to  the  public  health  or 
safety  " 

Amf.-VUME.nt  No.  1899 

On  page  6.  following  section  2.  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section; 

Sec.  .  "The  provisions  in  section  1  and 
section  2  shall  not  apply  in  any  case  m  which 
a  strike  or  imminent  strike  poses  a  threat  to 
the  public  health  or  safety." 

.■\mendment  No.  1900 

On  page  5.  line  15.  delete  the  •■.".  insert  a 
";".  and  add  the  following: 

•■If,  as  a  result  of  the  prohibitions  con- 
tained in  subsections  li)  and  dii.  a  strike  or 
imminent  strike  poses  a  threat  to  public 
health  or  safety,  the  employer  involved  in 
the  strike  or  General  Counsel  of  the  Board, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  may  petition 
any  United  Slates  district  court  within  any 
district  where  the  strike  has  or  will  occur  for 
appropriate  injunctive  relief.  Upon  the  filing 
of  any  such  petition,  the  district  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  grant  such  injunctive  re- 
lief or  temporary  restraining  order  as  it 
deems  just  and  proper,  notwithstandine  any 
other  provision  of  law." 

.■\ME.\D.ME.NT  No.  1901 

On  page  6.  line  21.  delete  the  '■.".  insert  a 
",".  and  add  the  following: 

"If.  as  a  result  of  the  prohibitions  con- 
tained in  subsections  il)  and  (2),  a  strike  or 
imminent  strike  poses  a  threat  to  public 
health  or  safety,  the  employer  involved  in 
the  strike  or  General  Counsel  of  the  Board. 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  may  petition 
any  United  States  district  court  within  any 
district  where  the  strike  has  or  will  occur  for 
appropriate  injunctive  relief.  Upon  the  filing 
of  any  such  petition,  the  district  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  grant  such  injunctive  re- 
lief  or    temporary    restraining    order    as    it 


deems  just  and  proper,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law" 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1902 

Or.  page  6,  following  section  2,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  .  ■•If.  as  a  result  of  prohibitions  con- 
tained in  section  1  and  section  2,  a  strike  or 
imminent  strike  poses  a  threat  to  public 
health  or  safety,  the  employer  involved  in 
the  strike  or  General  Counsel  of  the  Board, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  .may  petition 
any  United  States  district  court  within  any 
district  where  the  strike  has  or  will  occur  for 
appropriate  injunctive  relief.  Upon  the  filing 
of  any  such  petition,  the  district  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  grant  such  injunctive  re- 
lief or  temporary  restraining  order  as  it 
deems  just  and  proper,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law." 

Amendment  No  1903 

.\:  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

■Sec.  .  That  la)  Paragraph  i2)  of  sub- 
section 1951  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

■■;2'  The  term  ■extortion'  means  the  ob- 
taining of  property  from  another,  with  his  or 
her  consent,  induced  by  use  of  actual  or 
threatened  force,  violence  or  fear  thereof,  or 
wrongful  use  of  fear  not  involving  force  or 
violence,  or  under  color  of  official  right." 

bi:  Subsection  ici  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(Ci  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  indicating  an  intent  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress— 

••(1)  to  repeal,  modify,  or  affect  section  17 
of  title  15.  the  Act  of  March  23.  1932.  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Norris-La  Guardia  .'^ct  i47 
Stat.  70;  29  U  S.C.  52.  101.  115.  151-:66-.  or  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  151-188): 

"(2)  to  exclude  Federal  jurisdiction  over 
the  offenses  defined  in  this  section  on  the 
ground  that  the  conduct  is  also  a  violation  of 
State  or  local  law.  or  the  conduct,  if  it  in- 
volves force,  violence  or  fear  of  force  or  vio- 
lence, takes  place  m  the  course  of  a  legiti- 
mate business  or  labor  dispute  or  in  pursuit 
of  a  legitimate  business  or  labor  objective; 
or 

"(3)  to  chill  legitimate  labor  activity  by 
authorizing  Federal  prosecution  for  offenses 
occurring  during  a  labor  dispute  which  do 
not  involve  extortion.  This  intent  would  pre- 
clude prosecution,  under  this  section,  of  con- 
duct which  is  incidental  to  peaceful  picket- 
ing in  the  course  of  a  legitimate  labor  dis- 
pute, as  defined  in  section  2i9i  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  i29  U.S.C.  150(9)). 
and  consists  solely  of  minor  bodily  injury,  or 
minor  damage  to  property,  or  a  threat  of 
such  minor  Injury  or  damage,  and  is  not  in- 
tended to  obtain  property.  Such  excluded  of- 
fenses shall  continue  to  be  subject  to  pros- 
ecution by  State  and  local  authorities  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  them. 

(c)  Section  1951  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following- 

"(di  It  is  a  bar  to  a  prosecution  under  this 
section  that  the  conduct  of  the  defendant — 

■■il )  was  incidental  to  peaceful  picketing  In 
the  course  of  a  legitimate  labor  dispute,  as 
defined  in  section  2(9'  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  as  amended  (29  U.S.C.  :52!9  i; 

■•(2 1  consisted  solely  of  minor  bodily  in- 
jury, or  minor  damage  to  p.'-operty  not  ex- 
ceeding a  value  of  52.500.  or  a  threat  of  such 
minor  injury  or  damage;  and 

■•i3'  was  not  intended  to  obtain  property." 

.\mendment  No.  1904 
•At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section; 
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••Sec.  .  Section  8((1)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U  S.C.  158(d))  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  colon  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  the  following  new  provisions: 
■Provided  further.  That  where  there  is  in  ef- 
fect a  collective  bargaining  contract  cover- 
ing employees  in  an  industry  affecting  com- 
merce, the  duty  to  bargain  collectively  shall 
also  mean  that  such  employees  shall  not  en- 
gage in  a  strike  or  other  concerted  refusal  to 
perform  work  for  any  reason  whatsoever  dur- 
ing the  term  of  such  contract  regardless  of 
whether  such  strike  or  other  concerted  re- 
fusal to  perform  work  is  actually  authorized 
by  the  representative  of  such  employees  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  Section  9(a):  And. 
Provided  further.  That  where  such  strike  or 
other  concerted  refusal  to  perform  work  oc- 
curs, the  duty  to  bargain  collectively  shall 
also  mean  that  the  representative  of  such 
employees  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 9(a)  shall  take  all  steps  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  end  such  strike  or  other  concerted 
refusal  to  perform  work."  " 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1905 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

■SEC.  .  Section  2(13)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  152(13))  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence: 

"Any  person  engaged  in  a  strike  or  other 
concerted  refusal  to  perform  work,  or  any 
other  concerted  activity,  shall  be  considered 
an  ••agent"  of  all  other  persons  with  whom 
such  action  was  taken,  and  as  "agent"  of  the 
labor  organization,  if  any,  of  which  any  such 
person  is  a  member.'^ 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1906 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  .  Section  10(c)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  160ic))  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  phrase,  •'re- 
sponsible for  the  discrimination  suffered  by 
him."  the  following  new  proviso: 

"Provided  further.  That  the  board  may 
order  the  restitution  of  money  damages  aris- 
ing out  of  and  caused  by  a  strike  or  other 
means  of  coercion  or  force  which  the  Board 
shall  determine  to  be  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice under  Section  8(b)  of  this  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
158(b)).  but  nothing  in  this  proviso  shall  be 
Interpreted  to  preclude  an  injured  party 
from  pursuing  any  other  remedy  available  at 
law.  In  equity,  or  otherwise   '  " 

A.MENDMENT  No.  1907 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

•Sec.  .  Section  8(b)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(b))  is  amended  - 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  ••and^'  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (6)  of  such  section:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (7)  of  such  section  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ••;  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
at  the  end  thereof: 

■(8)  to  engage  In  a  strike,  or  slowdown,  or 
other  refusal  to  work  for  any  reason  during 
the  term  of  any  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment to  which  the  labor  organization  is  a 
signatory  when  such  agreement  contains  a 
provision  prohibiting  strikes.  For  purposes 
of  this  subsection  any  such  strike,  slowdown, 
or  refusal  to  work  by  any  member  of  a  labor 
organization  shall  be  deemed  an  act  of  said 
labor  organization. ■•  •' 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1908 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 


"SEC  Section  14(c)(1)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  164(c))  is 
amended - 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  proviso  thereto;  and 

<2)  by  adding  after  the  colon  the  following 
new  proviso: 

"Provided.  That  the  Board  shall  assert  ju- 
risdiction over  any  labor  dispute  involving 
any  non  retail  enterprise  which  has  an  out- 
flow or  Inflow  across  state  lines  of  at  least 
$1,000,000  per  annum,  whether  such  outflow 
or  inflow  is  regarded  as  direct  or  indirect, 
and  involving  any  retail  enterprise  which 
has  a  gross  volume  of  business  of  at  least 
JIO.000.000  per  annum  No  later  than  Novem- 
ber 1.  1992.  and  each  year  thereafter,  the 
board  shall  adjust  and  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  such  standards  to  reflect  changes  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  (all  items-United 
States  city  average)  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1909 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

•'SEC.  .  Section  2(2)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  152(2))  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  phrase,  ••or  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof'  the  following 
new  phrase:  ••any  employer  which  shares  an 
intimate  relationship  or  connection  with  the 
United  States  or  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof." 

AMENDMENT  No    1910 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  .  Section  14(c)(1)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  164(c)(1))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  comma;  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof:  "adjusted  on  August  1.  1960.  and 
each  year  thereafter,  to  reflect  changes  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  tall  items-United 
States  city  average)  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  one-year  period 
ending  the  preceding  July  31.  No  later  than 
November  1.  1992.  and  each  year  thereafter, 
the  Board  shall  publish  such  standards,  as 
adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  preceding 
sentence,  in  the  Federal  Register." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1911 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  Section  308(a)  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  187(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  •"section  8(b)(4)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Section  8(b)". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1912 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

•'Sec.  Section  9(a)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  159(a))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "a  unit  appropnate"  in  the 
phrase  "in  a  unit  appropriate  for  such  pur- 
poses"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '•the 
most  appropriate  unit" 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1913 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  .  Section  8(di  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C  158(d))  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph  at 
the  end  thereof: 

••Notwithstanding  any  of  the  foregoing,  no 
employer  shall  have  a  duty  to  bargain  collec- 
tively with  any  labor  organization  which  has 
been  determined,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  be 


an  enterprise  operated  by  a  pattern  of  rack- 
eteering within  the  meaning  of  18  U.S.C.  1961 
et  seq.  by  a  court  of  the  United  Slates  in  any 
civil  or  criminal  action  for  a  period  of  ten 
years  from  the  date  of  such  determination   " 

AMENDMENT  No.  1914 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

••Sec.  .  Section  301(a)  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  185<aii  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence: 

••This  section  shall  not  apply  to,  and  a  dis- 
trict court  shall  not  have  subject  matter  ju- 
risdiction over,  a  nonsignatory  to  a  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement,  where  no  rights 
or  duties  of  the  non-signatory  party  are  stat- 
ed in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  con- 
tract" 

Ame.ndment  No.  1915 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  .  Section  8(d)  of  the  National  l^abor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(d))  is  amended— 

(li  by  inserting  after  the  colon  following 
the  word  "concession"  the  following  new 
proviso: 

"Provided.  That  this  Section  shall  not  re- 
quire any  employer  to  bargain  collectively 
with  respect  to  any  decision  which  affects 
the  scope,  direction,  or  nature  of  its  busi- 
ness, and  which  is  not  prohibited  by  other 
provisions  of  this  Act,  to  discontinue,  con- 
tract out.  relocate,  sell,  or  otherwise  change, 
modify,  restructure,  or  dispose  of  its  busi- 
ness, plant,  equipment,  or  operations,  or  any 
part  thereof,  except  that,  on  request,  the  em- 
ployer (unless  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement  between  the  parties  defines  their 
duties  In  such  circumstances)  without  hav- 
ing to  defer  the  decision  or  any  action  pursu- 
ant thereto,  shall  after  making  such  decision 
meet  and  bargain  with  the  representative  of 
any  affected  employees  concerning  the  ef- 
fects, if  any,  of  such  action  upon  such  em- 
ployees;": and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  comma  preced- 
ing the  phrase  '•That  where  there  is  in  effect 
a  collective-bargaining  coniracf  the  word 
"further." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1916 

On  page  5,  at  the  end  of  line  fifteen,  delete 
the  ".  ".  insert  a  ";".  and  add  the  following: 

"(111)  except  that  the  prohibitions  con- 
tained in  subsections  d)  and  (ID  will  not 
apply  unless  a  simple  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees in  the  bargaining  unit  or  bargaining 
units  involved  in  such  labor  dispute  have 
voted  by  secret  ballot  to  conduct  such  labor 
dispute,  and  the  election  is  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board." 

AMENDMENT  No.  1917 

On  page  6.  at  the  end  of  line  21.  delete  the 
".  insert  a  ";"  and  add  the  following: 

"(3)  except  that  the  prohibitions  contained 
in  suk)sections  (1)  and  (2)  will  not  apply  un- 
less a  simple  majority  of  the  employees  in 
the  bargaining  unit  or  bargaining  units  in- 
volved in  such  labor  dispute  have  voted  by 
secret  ballot  to  conduct  such  labor  dispute, 
and  the  election  Is  conducted  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  " 

AMENDMENT  No    1918 

On  page  6.  following  section  2.  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  ""The  prohibitions  contained  in  sec- 
tion 1  and  section  2  will  not  apply  unless  a 


.simple  majority  of  the  empioyeps  in  the  bar- 
gaining unit  or  bargaining  unit.s  involved  m 
.such  labor  dispute  have  voted  by  secret  bal- 
lot to  conduct  such  labor  dispute,  and  the 
election  is  conducted  under  the  supervision 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board." 

.-^.MK.ND.MENT  No.  1919 

Or.  pa^-f  5.  at  the  end  of  line  15.  strike  the 
.  iosi'  (iuotatifin  marks  and  the  period  foUow- 
iriK  and  insert  the  following; 

"The  prohibitions  contained  in  subsections 
(i)  and  (ii)  shall  apply  only  if  a  referendun". 
was  conducted  by  secret  ballot  with  a  simple 
majority  of  the  employees  in  the  bargainme 
unit  or  bargaining  units  affected  voting;  to 
conduct  an  economic  strike." 

Amend.mknt  No   1920 

On  page  6.  at  the  end  of  line  21.  strike  the 
close  quotation  marks  and  the  period  follow- 
ing and  insert  the  following: 

"The  prohibitions  contained  in  subsections 
1)  and  (2)  shall  apply  only  if  a  referendum 
was  conducted  by  secret  ballot  with  a  simple 
majority  of  the  employees  in  the  bargaining 
unit  or  bargaining  units  affected  voting  to 
conduct  an  economic  strike." 

.Amendme.n't  No.  1921 

On  patje  b,  following  section  2.  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  .  'The  prohibitions  contained  in  sec- 
tion 1  and  section  2  shall  apply  only  if  a  ref- 
erendum was  conducted  by  secret  ballot  with 
a  simple  majority  of  the  employees  in  the 
bargaining  unit  or  bargaining  units  affected 
voting  to  conduct  an  economic  strike." 

.AMENDMENT  NO.  1922 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  .  Section  10(c)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  section  160(C))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  following  new 
proviso:  "Provided  further.  That  no  order  of 
the  Board  shall  issue  requiring  any  employer 
to  bargain  with  any  labor  organization  un- 
less such  labor  organization  has  been  cer- 
tified as  the  exclusive  representative  of  his 
employees  following  a  secret  ballot  election 
conducted  pursuant  to  section  9  of  this  Act 
i29  U.S.C.  section  159)." 

A.MENDMENT  NO.  1923 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  .  Section  10(b)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  160(b))  is 
amended— 

1 1 )  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  colon;  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  proviso  at 
the  end  thereof:  "Provided  further.  That  no 
complaint  shall  issue  based  upon  any  unfair 
labor  practice  not  specifically  alleged  in 
timely  charge". 

A.MENDMENT  NO.  1924 

A I  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  .  Section  10(b)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  160(b))  is 
amended— 

(1 )  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  colon;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  new  proviso 
after  the  colon: 

"Provided.  That  no  such  amendment  shall 
relate  back  to  the  original  filing  of  the  com- 
plaint, for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 


unless    the   claim    asserted    m    the   amended  new   clause:    "or   for  services   for   which   the 

pleading  arose   out   of   the   conduct,    trans-  employer  has  no  need  or  does  not  des'.re.  or 

action,  or  occurrence  set  forth  or  attempted  for  services  which  are  of  no  bona  fide  eco- 

to  b.-'  set  forth  m  the  oncinal  pieadine  "  nomic  value  to  the  employer"." 


AMKNDMF.NT  NO.  1925 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  .  Section  9(t!  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.SC.  159ic>  is  a.-nended  by 
adding  the  following  paragraph  at  the  end 
thereof 

i6'  "Notwithstanding  any  of  the  foretioint'. 
the  Board  shall  not  certify  as  a  representa- 
tive of  employees  under  this  Act  any  labor 
organization  which  has  been  determined  to 
tie.  in  whole  or  in  part,  an  enterprise  oper- 
ated by  a  pattern  of  racketeering  within  the 
meaning  of  18  U.S.C.  1961  et  seq.  by  a  court 
of  the  United  States  in  any  civil  or  criminal 
action  for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the  date 
of  such  determination  " 

Ame.ndme.nt  No.  1926 

.\l  the  appropnate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  .  Section  3(di  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  153(dii  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  third  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  colon;  and 

<2)  by  adding  the  following  new  proviso: 
"Provided.  That  where  the  General  Counsel 
shall  delegate  this  authority  to  issue  com- 
plaints under  Section  10.  the  General  Coun- 
sel shall  provide  an  appeal  procedure  with 
final  review  personally  by  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  any  decision  to  issue  such  com- 
plaints." 

.^ME.NDMENT  NO.   1927 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  should  give 
first  priority  and  use  the  utmost  speed  to 
process  unfair  labor  practice  cases  that  in- 
volve the  reinstatement  of  strikers  who  have 
been  permanently  replaced  " 

A.V.KNr.MF.NT  NC).   1928 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  .  Section  lOiki  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  :60(K))  is 
amended  by  adding  the  followinNi  new  sen- 
tence at  the  end  thereof: 

•'At  a  hearing  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
the  burden  shall  be  upon  the  labor  organiza- 
tion challenging  the  particular  work  assign- 
ment to  demonstrate  its  entitlement  to  said 
work  assignment  by  clear  and  convincing 
evidence." 

.■\mendment  No.  1929 

At  the  appropnate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  .  Section  14  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  164 1  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection:  "(d) 
Nothing  herein  shall  require  the  presence  of 
a  union  representative,  or  other  individual. 
at  any  interview,  conducted  by  an  employer 
with  any  employee." 

A.MENDMENT  NO.  1930 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  .  Section  8(b)(6i  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(b)(6))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  second  occur- 
rence of  the  word  "performed"  and  before 
the  semicolon,  a  comma  and  the  following 


A.MENDMENT  NO.  1931 

.■\t  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section' 

SEC.      3.      PRE\-ENT]ON      OF      DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST  EMPLOYEES   FOR  FAILING 
TO  PAY  FOR  THE  POLITICAL  ACTrVI 
TIES  OF  A  LABOR  ORGAN'IZA'HON. 
■■.^n  employee  cannot  be  obliga'^ed  tc   pay. 
through  union  dues  or  any  other  mandatory 
payment  to  a  labor  organization,  for  the  po- 
litical  activities  of  the   labor  organization, 
including,   but   not   limited   to.    the   mainte- 
nance and   operation   of.   or  solicitation   of 
contributions  to.  a  political  committee,  po- 
litical   communications    to    members,    and 
voter  registration  and  get-out-the-vote  cam- 
paigns.'" 

AMENDMENT  No    1932 

At  the  appropriate  plai;e.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section 

SEC.  3.  PRE\XNTION  OF  DISCRI.MINATION 
AGAINST  E.MPLOYEES  FOR  FAILING 
TO  PAY  FOR  THE  POLITICAL  ACTIM 
TIES  OF  A  LABOR  ORGANIZATION. 

"No  employee  may  be  required  t('  .-oin  any 
labor  organization,  but  if  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  covering  an  employee 
purports  to  require  membership  or  payment 
of  dues  or  other  fees  to  a  labor  organization 
as  a  condition  of  employment,  the  employee 
may  elect  instead  to  pay  an  agency  fee  to 
the  labor  o.'-ganization 

"The  amount  of  the  agency  fee  shall  be 
limited  to  the  employee's  pro  rata  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  labor  organization's  executive 
representation  services  to  the  employee's 
collective  bargaining  unit,  including  collec- 
tive bargaining,  contract  administration, 
and  grievance  adjustment," 

.Ame.n:j,ment  No   1933 

On  page  5.  line  15.  delete  the  "."'.  insert  a 
";".  and  add  the  following: 

"The  prohibitions  contained  in  subsections 
(i)  and  (ii)  shall  not  apply  if  the  employer, 
acting  in  good  faith,  can  demonstrate  it  had 
a  reasonable  basis  to  believe  that  it  would 
suffer  significant  economic  injury  as  a  result 
of  such  prohibition." 

AMENDMENT  NO    1934 

On  page  6.  line  21,  delete  the  ".".  insert  a 
":".  and  add  the  following: 

"The  prohibitions  contained  in  subsections 
(I)  and  i2i  shall  not  apply  if  the  employer. 
acting  in  good  faith,  can  demonstrate  it  had 
a  reasonable  basis  to  believe  that  it  would 
suffer  significant  economic  injury  as  a  result 
of  such  prohibition." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1935 

On  page  6.  following  section  2,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  .  "The  prohibition  contained  in  sec- 
tion 1  and  section  2  shall  not  apply  if  the  em- 
ployer, acting  in  good  faith,  can  demonstrate 
it  had  a  reasonable  basis  to  believe  that  it 
would  suffer  significant  economic  injury  as  a 
result  of  such  prohibition." 

Amend.ment  No.  1936 

On  page  5.  line  15.  delete  the  ■'.■■.  insert  a 
";".  and  add  the  following: 

"The  prohibitions  contained  in  subsections 
(i)  and  (ii)  shall  not  apply  if  such  prohibition 
would  cause  an  employer  to  suffer  a  major 
contract  cancellation,  to  incur  a  substantial 
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penali.v  Uue  to  failure  to  meet  a  contract 
deadline,  lo  commit  a  breach  of  contract,  or 
otherwise  to  sustain  a  significant  economic 
injury  due  to  failure  to  fulfill  a  contractual 
oblifration  undertaken  prior  to  the  labor  dis- 
pute " 

AME.NDMRNT  NO    1937 

On  page  6.  line  21,  delete  the  ■■'.  insert  a 
";".  and  add  the  followintf: 

■"The  prohibitions  contained  in  subsections 
( 1 )  and  (2)  shall  not  apply  If  such  prohibition 
would  cause  an  employer  to  suffer  a  major 
contract  cancellation,  to  mcur  a  substantial 
penalty  due  to  failure  to  meet  a  contract 
deadline,  to  commit  a  breach  of  contract,  or 
otherwise  lo  sustain  a  significant  economic 
injury  due  to  failure  to  fulfill  a  contractual 
obligation  undertaken  prior  to  the  labor  dis- 
pute." 

AMKNDMENT  NO.  1938 

On  page  6.  following  section  2.  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SBC.  'The    prohibitions   contained    m 

section  1  and  section  2  shall  not  apply  if  such 
prohibition  would  cause  an  employer  to  suf- 
fer a  major  contract  cancellation,  to  incur  a 
substantial  penalty  due  to  failure  to  meet  a 
contract  deadline,  to  commit  a  breach  of 
contract,  or  otherwise  sustain  a  significant 
economic  injury  due  lo  failure  to  fulfill  a 
conlraclual  obligation  undertaken  prior  to 
the  labor  dispute." 

AMKNDMENT  NO.  1939 

On  page  5,  line  15.  delete  the  ".".  insert  a 
'•;",  and  add  the  following: 

"If.  as  a  result  of  the  prohibitions  con- 
tained in  subsections  d)  and  dii.  a  strike  or 
Imminent  strike  would  result  in  substantial 
and  grievous  economic  injury  to  an  employ- 
er's operations,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  Income 
for  other  employees  of  such  employer  who 
are  not  engaged  in  bargaining  unit  work,  the 
employer  involved  in  the  strike  or  General 
Counsel  of  the  Board,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
Board,  may  petition  any  United  States  dis- 
trict court  within  any  district  where  the 
strike  has  or  will  occur  for  appropriate  in- 
junctive relief.  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such 
petition  the  district  court  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  grant  such  injunctive  relief  or 
temporary  restraining  order  as  it  deems  just 
and  proper,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  " 

A.MENDMENT  NO.  1940 

On  page  6.  line  21.  delete  the  ".",  insert  a 
";".  and  add  the  following: 

"If.  as  a  result  of  the  prohibitions  con- 
tained in  subsections  (1)  and  (2).  a  strike  or 
imminent  strike  would  result  in  substantial 
and  grievous  economic  injury  lo  an  employ- 
er's operaiions.  resulting  In  a  loss  of  income 
for  other  employees  of  such  employer  who 
are  not  engaged  In  bargaining  unit  work,  the 
employer  involved  in  the  strike  or  General 
Counsel  of  the  Board,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
Board,  may  petition  any  United  States  dis- 
trict court  within  any  district  where  the 
strike  has  or  will  occur  for  appropriate  in- 
junctive relief.  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such 
petition  the  district  court  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  grant  such  injunctive  relief  or 
temporary  restraining  order  as  it  deems  just 
and  proper,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law." 

AMK.NDMENT  No.  1941 

On  page  6.  following  section  2.  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

Sec.  27.  "If.  as  a  result  of  the  prohibitions 
contained  in  section  1  and  section  2.  a  strike 


or  imminent  strike  would  result  in  substan- 
tial and  grievous  economic  injury  to  an  em- 
ployer's operations,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  in- 
come for  other  employees  of  such  employer 
who  are  not  engaged  in  bargaining  unit 
work,  the  employer  involved  in  the  strike  or 
General  Counsel  of  the  Board,  acting  on  be- 
half of  the  Board,  may  petition  any  United 
Stales  district  court  within  any  district 
where  the  strike  has  or  will  occur  for  appro- 
priate such  Injunctive  relief.  Upon  the  filing 
of  any  such  petition  the  district  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  grant  such  injunctive  re- 
lief or  temporary  restraining  order  as  it 
deems  just  and  proper,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law." 

A.MENDMENT  No.  1942 

On  page  5,  line  15.  delete  the  "  ".  insert  a 
":".  and  add  the  following: 

"Subsections  (i)  and  (11)  shall  not  apply  in 
any  case  where  a  strike  or  imminent  strike 
would  result  in  substantial  and  grievous  eco- 
nomic injury  to  an  employer's  operations, 
resulting  in  a  loss  of  income  for  other  em- 
ployees of  such  employer  who  are  not  en- 
gaged in  bargaining  unit  work." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1943 

On  page  6.  line  21.  delete  the  ".".  Insert  a 
":".  and  add  the  following: 

"Subsections  (1)  and  (2)  shall  not  apply  in 
any  case  where  a  strike  or  imminent  strike 
would  result  in  substantial  and  grievous  eco- 
nomic Injury  to  an  employer's  operations, 
resulting  in  a  loss  of  income  for  other  em- 
ployees of  such  employer  who  are  not  en- 
gaged in  bargaining  unit  work." 

AMENDME.NT  NO.  1944 

On  page  6.  following  section  2.  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  "Section  1  and  section  2  shall  not 
apply  in  any  case  where  a  strike  or  immi- 
nent strike  would  result  in  substantial  and 
grievous  economic  injury  to  an  employer's 
operations,  resulting  in  a  low  of  income  for 
other  employees  of  such  employer  who  are 
not  engaged  in  bargaining  unit  work." 

A.MENDMENT  NO.  1945 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.     .  DISCHIMIV  VTORY  VrTPVIT^'  /VS  RVSIS  FOR 

(iKiK  HON  II)  (  1- urim  Alios 
Sectiiiii  111  111  till-  ,\iiliiiHiii  LitOiii'  Kt-],iiii>n.s 
Act  i29  use.  160)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(ni  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  an  employer  or  employee  may  object 
to  the  certification  of  an  organization  as  the 
exclusive  bargaining  representative  for  pur- 
poses of  collective  bargaining  on  the  basis 
that  such  organization  has  engaged,  or  is  en- 
gaging, in  discrimination  based  on  race, 
color,  religion,  gender  or  national  origin. 
Such  discriminatory  activity  may  also  be 
raised  as  a  defense  by  an  employer  for  the 
employer's  refusal  to  bargain  collectively 
with  a  labor  organization". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1946 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
SEC.    .  DEMOCKACV  wi  imin  Iahoh  i  Moss 

Section  401(Ei  ..i  iiir^  i, ..;... i -Mrtii.tKtitient 
Relations  Act  of  1959  i29  U.S.C.  481(ei)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "An  organization 
may  not  prohibit  a  member  from  holding  an 
office  within  such  organization  based  on  the 
fact  that  such  member  has  applied  for  a  su- 
pervisory or  managerial  position  with  an  em- 
ployer. ". 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1*17 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  In  liru  'horf'f  '^''  following: 
SECTION  1.  snoin  nii.i- 

This  Act  may  rie  cited  as  the  "Employee 
Rights  Act  of  1992  ". 

SEC.  2.   VIOI.FNCF   .V-S  AN    I  VFAIIi    I.MIOH   ITt-Xf 
IH  K 
(at    EMi'l.OVKK     I'NhAlK     I.AMIIK     i'KAl-1  11  K 

Section  Biai  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  (29  U.S.C   158(al)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  ":  or":  and 

(21  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(6)  lo  encourage,  incited,  or  engage  in 
acts  or  threats  of  violence,  intimidation  or 
harassment  against  employees  as  a  means  of 
achieving  the  collective  bargaining  objec- 
tives of  the  employer.". 

(b)  Labor  Organization  Unfair  Labor 
Practice.— Section  8(b)  of  such  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  158(b)i  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ": 
and":  and 

i3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph (7)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■•i8)  to  encourage,  incite,  or  engage  in  acts 
or  threats  of  violence,  intimidation  or  har- 
assment against  employees  as  a  means  of 
achieving  the  collective  bargaining  or  orga- 
nizationi:  nlnp.  t  ivps  nf  thi'  'kiI.ih-  ureaniza- 
tion." 

SEC.  3.  EM'A.N.->1U.N  Ut  UAl  K  I'A'i  lU-.MKlJltS: 

Section  lOici  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (42  U.S.C.  160(c))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  first  proviso  the  following 
new  proviso  the  following:  "And  proiidcd  fur- 
ther. That  when  an  employer  is  found  to  have 
engaged  in  conduct  violating  section  8(ai(6) 
or  when  a  labor  organization  is  found  to  have 
engaged  in  conduct  violating  8ib)l8).  that  has 
resulted  in  a  loss  of  pay  by  an  employee  or 
employees,  backpay  shall  be  required  lo  be 
paid  by  the  employer  in  cases  of  violations  of 
8(a)(6)  and  by  labor  organizations  in  cases  of 
violations  of  8(b)(8):". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1948 

On  page  5.  line  15.  strike  out  the  first  pe- 
riod and  all  that  follows  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"except  that  in  the  case  of  a  labor  dispute  to 
which  this  paragraph  applies,  if  the  employer 
would  suffer  substantial  economic  Injury  to 
the  employer's  operations,  the  General  Coun- 
sel, acting  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  shall  peti- 
tion any  United  States  district  court  for  any 
district  in  which  the  strike  or  other  con- 
certed activity  has  or  will  occur  for  appro- 
priate injunctive  relief,  and  upon  the  filing 
of  any  such  petition,  the  district  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  grant  such  injunctive  re- 
lief or  temporary  restraining  order  as  it 
deems  just  and  proper,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  The  injunctive  relief 
permitted  under  this  paragraph  is  in  addi- 
tion to  and  not  in  lieu  of  any  other  rights 
that  persons  may  oiherwise  have  under  Fed- 
eral or  State  law.". 

Amendment  No.  1949 
On  page  5.  line  15.  strike  out  the  first  pe- 
riod and  all  that  follows  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
if  the  labor  organization  involved  has.  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  the  labor  dispute. 


threatened  to  prohibit  an  employer  from 
continuing  to  operate  during  a  labor  dispute 
or  has  engaged  in  conduct,  other  than  au- 
thorizing striking  employees  to  withhold 
their  services,  that  is  aimed  at  inierfering 
with  an  employer's  ability  to  continue  lo  op- 
erate during  the  labor  dispute.". 

Amendment  No.  1950 
On  f)age  5.  line  15.  strike  out  the  first  pe- 
riod and  all  that  follows  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"except  that  if  non-striking  employees  of  an 
employer  to  which  this  paragraph  applies, 
including  those  not  represented  by  the  labor 
organization  Involved,  suffer  a  loss  of  pay  or 
benefits  as  a  result  of  the  impact  of  the  labor 
dispute  on  the  ability  of  the  employer  lo 
conduct  normal  business  operations,  the 
labor  organization  shall  be  liable  for  such 
lost  pay  and  benefits.". 

A.MENDMENT  NO.  1951 
On  page  5.  line  15.  strike  out  the  first  pe- 
riod and  all  that  follows  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"except  that  this  i>aragraph  shall  only  apply 
to  economic  strikes  where  a  majority  of  the 
employees  that  make  up  the  bargaining  unit 
involved  have,  immediately  prior  to  the 
strike,  voted  in  a  secret  ballot  election  that 
is  conducted  by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Beard  to  reject  the  employer's  last 
contract  offer  and  lo  engage  in  a  strike 
against  the  employer". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1952 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SFC.     .  IJABllJTY  F-OR  BACKPAY. 

Sinl;i>n  iOici  of  the  N'alional  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  160(ci)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  Board  may  order  a  labor  or- 
ganization found  to  have  violated  section 
8ib)(li(A)  to  reimburse  all  employees  for 
wages  that  were  lost  or  diminished  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  labor  organization's  unfair  labor 
practices.". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1953 

On  page  5.  line  15.  strike  out  the  first  pe- 
riod and  all  that  follows  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"except  that  an  emplo.vee  engaged  in  a 
strike  or  work  stoppage  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  or  eligible  for  reinstatement  under  this 
paragraph  if  they  have  threatened,  harassed 
or  intimidated  nonsiriking  employees  during 
the  labor  dispute.". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1954 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
int:  new  section: 
>F(  KNH.VNC'EI)  CO.MI'FrriTrVENESS. 

.-M-,  i.x,i,  tilO  of  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act  (29  U.S.C.  530)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "for  the  purpose  of 
interfering  with  or  preventing  the  exercise 
or'  in  the  first  sentence: 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$1,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "SIO.OOO":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "one  year  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "five  years". 

Amendment  No.  1955 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 


SEC.   ,  condcct  not  protected, 

.Section  8td;  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  I58(di)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  before  "Provided."  the  fol- 
lowing new  proviso:  "Provided.  That  it  shall 
be  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  a  labor  orga- 
nization or  any  of  its  members  to  engage  in 
an.v  aclivit.v  not  specifically  protected  by 
this  title  in  support  of  a  collective  bargain- 
ing demand:";  and 

(2)  by  striking:  out  "Provided.  That  where" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Provided  fur- 
ther. Tha-,  where'. 

-AMENDMENT  NO.  1956 
A:  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section 

SEC.     .  CERTAI.N  violations  A.NT)  PENALTIES. 

Section  209  of  the  Labor-Manacerrient  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  .Ad  '29  U.S.C  439i  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "one 
year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "five 
years"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  "one 
year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "five 
years";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (o.  by  striking  out  "one 
year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "five 
years". 

Aml.ndment  No,  1957 
On  page  5.  line  15.  strike  out  the  first  pe- 
riod and  all  that  follows  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to— 

■"(I)  emplo.vers  engaged  in  delivery  of 
health  care  services  isuch  as  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes): 

""(II)  employers  who  do  not  have  the  capac- 
ity to  stockpile  the  goods  they  manufacture; 

"(III)  employers  whose  cost  of  training  new 
employees  exceed  $5,000;  and 

■"(IV)  employers  engaged  in  a  stri'Ke  in 
which  the  final  collective  bargaining  con- 
tract offer  made  by  the  labor  organization 
prior  to  the  strike  exceeds  the  previous  wage 
and  benefit  level  of  unit  employees  by  10  {)er- 
cent  or  more .". 

Amend.me.nt  No.  1958 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing; new  secnor 
SEC.     .  DUTY  OF  FAIR  UKPRKSENTATION. 

Section  9(ai  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  159ia)i  is  amended - 

(1)  by  inseting  •"(!)"  after  the  subsection 
designation:  and 

1 2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"■i2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  exclusive 
representative  to  represent  fairly  all  persons 
for  which  it  serves  as  the  exclusive  rep- 
resentative bargaining  agreement:  Provided. 
That  in  making  determinations  regarding 
whether  the  exclusive  representative  has  ful- 
filled its  duty  of  fair  representation,  the 
Board  shall  consider  all  relevant  cir- 
cumstances, including: 

•"(A)  whether  all  covered  employees  had  a 
voice  in  selecting  the  exclusive  collective 
bargaining  representative; 

"(B)  whether  all  covered  employees  had  a 
voice  in  negotiating  the  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement; 

"iCi  whether  and  lo  what  extent,  any  group 
of  employees  that  were  not  included  within 
the  bargaining  unit  when  the  collective  bar- 
gaining unit  was  negotiated  has  interests 
with  respect  to  job  assignments,  job  refer- 
rals, handling  of  grievances,  or  any  other 
terms  of  conditions  of  employment;  and 


"iDi  whether  any  employees  who  were  not 
represented  by  the  exclusive  collective  bar- 
gaining representative  during  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  collective  bargaining  agreement 
have  been  given  less  favorable  treatment  by 
such  represeniive  with  respect  to  job  assign- 
ments, job  referrals,  handling  of  grievances, 
or  any  other  te.'-ms  or  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. 

"An  Office  of  Fair  Representation  shall  be 
established  within  the  Office  of  General 
Counsel  whose  purpose  shall  be  to  assist  the 
General  Counsel  m  the  investigation  of 
charges  made  by  employees  alleging  viola- 
tions of  the  duty  of  fair  representation  under 
this  subsection.". 

.\MEND.\1ENT  NO.  1959 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  foUow- 

ini:  new  section 

SEC.    .      OBLIGATION      Tt)      BARGAIN      ( Ol.l.FC  ■ 

TryELY. 

Section  8id)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  158idi)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  striking  out  "Provided  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Provided.  That  nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  require  an  employer  to  negotiate  with 
a  representative  of  a  labor  organization  who 
has  been  convicted  of  violating  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  United  Slates,  or  any  Slate,  dis- 
trict or  territor.v.  or  who  has  committed  an 
act  of  violence  against  the  employers, 
against  any  of  its  employees  or  agents,  or 
against  its  property  Provided  further". 

-Amend.ment  No,  I960 
On  page  3.  line  15.  strike  out  the  first  pe- 
riod and  all  that  follows  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ": 

"except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
if  the  labor  organization  involved  has  been 
convicted  of  violating  any  criminal  laws  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  State,  district  or 
territory,  or  has  committed,  within  the  prior 
six-month  period,  an  act  of  violence  or 
threatened  to  commit  an  act  of  violence 
against  the  employer,  against  any  of  its 
agents  or  employees,  or  against  its  prop- 
erty.". 

Amendment  No.  1961 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.    .  CONSTRICTION. 

Section  14  of  the  Nationa;  Labor  Relations 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  164;  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"id)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  permit  the  Board  to  conclude  that  an  em- 
ployee, while  in  possession  of  a  firearm  or 
other  deadly  weapon,  is  engaged  in  activity 
protected  under  this  Act.  unless  such  person 
is  a  guard  under  section  9ibK3),", 

.AMkndv?:nt  No,  1962 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
SEC      .  ANTIDISCRIMINATION 

a  In  GKNKi-..^:,  Section  8(a)(3)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  i29  U,S,C. 
158(a)(3)  I  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Provided  further.  That  nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  permit  any  employer  who  has 
contracts  with  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  the  furnishing  of  sup- 
plies or  services,  or  for  the  use  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property,  including  lease  arrange- 
ments, to  require  membership  in  or  financial 
support  to  any  labor  organization  as  a  condi- 
tion of  employment.". 

(b)  Building  or  Constrcction  Employ- 
ees.—Section  8(f)  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
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lations  Act.  (29  U  S.C  158(f)  by  inserllnfr  be- 
fore the  period  the  following:  "Provided  fur- 
ther. That  nothiriK  in  this  subsection  shall 
permit  any  employer  engaKed  in  the  con- 
struction industry  who  has  contracts  with  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
require  membership  in  or  financial  support 
to  any  labor  organization  as  a  condition  of 
employment". 

Amendment  No.  1963 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section 
SEC.     .  CO.NSTRL'tTION. 

Nothing  In  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  an  em- 
ployer from  hiring  a  permanent  replacement 
for  an  employee  who— 

(1)  is  engaged  in  a  labor  dispute  that  does 
not  involve  an  unfair  labor  practice  commit- 
ted by  the  employer;  and 

(2)  has  voluntarily  stopped  working  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  labor  dispute; 

if  the  employer  has  been  notified  by  at  least 
five  other  qualified  individuals  what  they 
would  be  willing  to  be  hired  under  the  terms 
of  the  employer's  contract  offer  rejected  by 
the  labor  organization  and  with  the  rights  of 
permanent  replacements  to  replace  the  em- 
ployee. 

Amendment  No.  1964 
At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section 

SEC.     .  AGENTS  OK  lAKOR  (>Kr.AM/.\  IIONS. 

Section  2il3i  .•:  :(..•  N.i' .  i.>.  l.w-.r  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  use.  lJ>2il3ii  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof:  "Any  member  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  agent  of  that 
labor  organization,  and  such  member's  ac- 
tions shall  be  binding  on  the  labor  organiza- 
tion without  regard  to  whether  such  action 
was  authorized  or  subsequently  ratified  ". 

Amendment  No.  1965 
At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section 

SEC.     .  DEFINITION. 

Section  2(5i  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C  152(5)1  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof:  "For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
'labor  organization'  shall  Include  all  affili- 
ates of  a  labor  organization  and  the  actions 
of  any  such  affiliate  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
binding  on  any  parent  labor  organization  or 
other  affiliates  ' 

.■\mk.sd.ment  No.  1966 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section- 

SEC.     .  APPl.lCAriON  OK  A.V1KM)MENTS. 

Not.wl^h^tal!l!.n^:  •  :;>■  ,i;',--..l:nents  made  by 
this  Act.  with  |■.•^;..^  •  •  .  I  .abor  dispute  that 
does   not    inv. ■;'.>■    ,t;:     .:::", i.r    labor   practice 

comiTM' •  !■.!   tiv    • !: ::;:-  ',  ■  :     the  employer 

mav  '.'.:'-  :i  [»':■::;. i:.';.:  i  ■■ ;  ..i. 'Tnent  for  any 
er;;;  :.'■, -'e  who.  uii^'!  '  :.'•  terms  of  the  em- 
[..,  V'-r  s  la.sl  contrii  •  tfi-i,  would  be  paid  In 
w,i^i'>  .-nil  !»■;;•■:::..  ,it  a  rate  equal  to  or 
gfiM'e:-  'I. .Ill  jj;.  fxx)  ;ier  year  and  who  has 
voluntarily  cea.-ie.l  wi.rkiT.K'  as  a  result  of  the 
labor  dispute 

A.mkndment  No.  1967 
At  the  appropruite  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section 
SEC       PKOHiBiTioN  a<;ainst  seiondaky  hoy 

C'OTTS 

Section  2  of  the  Railway  I^bor  Act  (45 
use.  152)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item; 


'TUEi.i-'TH.  Prohibition  against  second- 
ary BOYCOTTS. 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  labor  organiza- 
tion or  its  agents  to  force  or  require  any  per- 
son to  cease  using,  selling,  handling,  trans- 
porting, or  otherwise  dealing  in  the  products 
of  any  other  producer,  processor,  or  manu- 
facturer, or  to  cease  doing  business  with  any 
other  persons,  or  forcing  or  requiring  any 
other  employer  to  recognize  or  bargain  with 
a  labor  organization  as  the  representative  of 
it's  employees  unless  such  labor  organization 
has  been  certified  as  the  representative  of 
such  employees  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  nothing  In  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  make  unlawful,  where 
not  otherwise  unlawful,  any  primary  strike 
or  primary  picketing." 

Amendment  No  1968 
At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
SEC.    .  TERMINATION  OF  PROVISIONS. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
terminate  If,  in  the  1-year  period  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  num- 
ber of  labor  disputes  involving  a  cessation  of 
work  increases  by  at  least  10  percent  as  com- 
pared to  the  number  of  labor  disputes  involv- 
ing a  cessation  of  work  In  1992 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1969 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section- 
SEC.     .  TERMI.NATION  OF  PROVISIONS. 

The  amendment.-^  ni.ide  hy  this  Act  shall 
terminate  if,  in  the  1-year  period  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  at  least 
one  employer  is  forced  to  go  out  of  business 
because  of  an  inability  to  hire  permanent  re- 
placements for  employees  who  are  engaged 
In  a  labor  dispute  that  did  not  Involve  an  un- 
fair labor  practice  committed  by  the  em- 
ployer 

AMENDMENT  NO    1970 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section 

SEC.     .  PKOHIBITION  ON  IMIH)SI  I  ION  OK  FINES 

Section  8.  Imi  ■:  •  t.f  .S.r.  :,  i.  L.-.tmr  Hela 
tions  Act  (29  U  SC  158(b)i:;)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  semicolon  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following  "  Provided 
further.  That  It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice for  a  labor  organization  to  threaten  or 
Impose  any  fine  or  other  economic  sanction 
against  any  person  in  the  exercise  of  rights 
under  this  Act  (including  the  right  to  refrain 
from  any  or  all  concerted  activity  or  to  in- 
voke the  processes  of  the  Board);". 

Amendment  No  1971 
On  page  5.  line  15,  sfike  out  the  first  pe- 
riod and  all  that  follows  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"except  that  prior  to  engaging  in  any  strike 
activity  against  an  employer,  the  labor  orga- 
nization shall  affirmatively  notify  each  em- 
ployee in  the  bargaining  unit/— 

"(I)  of  the  employee's  right  to  refrain  from 
engaging  in  such  strike  activity; 

"(II)  that  the  employee  may  not  be  sub- 
jected to  restraint  or  coercion  by  the  labor 
organization; 

"(III I  that  members  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion may  be  disciplined  for  falling  to  engage 
in  such  activity.  If  provisions  for  such  dis- 
cipline are  provided  in  the  written  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws  of  the  labor  organization 
(the  relevant  contents  of  which  shall  be  spec- 
ified clearly  and  with  particularity),  and 

"(IV)  that  the  employee,  if  a  member  of 
the  labor  organization,  may  avoid  said  dis- 


cipline by  resigning  from  the  lalwr  organiza- 
tion utilizing  procedures  specified  in  the 
constitution  and  by-laws.  or.  if  none,  in  ac- 
cordance with  law.  and 

the  failure  by  the  labor  organization  to  pro- 
vide such  notice  shall  render  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  ineffectual  as  to  all  em- 
ployees deprived  of  notice.  The  labor  organi- 
zation shall  bear  the  burden  of  demonstrat- 
ing that  effective  notice  was  given.  ". 

Amendment  No.  1972 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  sec  tion- 
SEC.    .  KvniKrioN  wini   h>>.i'K(  i    lo  iahoh 

UISPLTE.S. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (bi  of  section 
1961  of  title  18,  United  Sutes  Code,  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)(A)  The  term  'extortion'  means  the  ob- 
taining of  the  property  of  another— 

"(1)  by  threatening  or  placing  another  per- 
son in  fear  that  any  person  will  be  subjected 
to  bodily  injury  or  kidnapping  or  that  any 
property  will  be  damaged;  or 

"(11 1  under  color  of  official  right. 
"(B)  In  a  prosecution  under  subparagraph 
(A)(1)  in  which  the  threat  or  fear  is  based 
upon  conduct  by  an  agent  or  member  of  a 
labor  organization  consisting  of  an  act  of 
bodily  injury  to  a  person  or  damage  to  prop- 
erly, the  pendency,  at  the  time  of  such  con- 
duct, of  a  labor  dispute,  as  defined  in  section 
2(9)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (29 
U.S.C  152(9)1.  the  outcome  of  which  could  re- 
sult in  the  obtaining  of  employment  benefits 
by  the  actor,  does  not  constitute  prima  facie 
evidence,  that  property  was  obtained  by  such 
conduct.". 

Amend.ment  No  1973 
At  the  appropriate  place    insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section 

SEC.    .  SECRET  BALLOT  ELECTIONS. 

Section  10(C)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela 
tions  Act  (29  U  S  C  160(cii  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  first  proviso  the  following 
new  proviso:  "Provided  further.  That  no  order 
of  the  Board  shall  issue  requiring  any  em- 
ployer to  bargain  with  any  labor  organiza- 
tion unless  such  labor  organization  has  been 
certified  as  the  exclusive  representative  of 
Its  employees  following  a  secret  ballot  elec- 
tion conducted  pursuant  to  section  9  of  this 
Act  (29  use.  159):"". 

A.MENDMENT  No.  1974 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section 

SEC.     .  RESTITLTION 

Section  lOio  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  use  160(c))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  first  proviso,  the  following 
new  proviso  "Provided  further.  That  the 
Board  may  order  the  restitution  of  money 
damages  arising  out  of  and  caused  by  a 
strike  or  other  means  of  coercion  or  force 
which  the  Board  shall  determine  to  be  an  un- 
fair labor  practice  under  section  8(bi.  but 
nothing  in  this  proviso  shall  be  interpreted 
to  preclude  an  injured  party  from  pursuing 
any  other  remedy  available  at  law.  in  equity. 
or  otherwise" 

Amendment  No  1975 
At  the»ppropnatp  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
SEC.    .  restitvtion. 

Section   lOic)  of  the  National   L>abor  Reia 
tions  Act  (29  USC.  160(c))  is  amended  by  in 
serting  after  the  first  proviso,  the  foil  owing 
new     proviso:     "Provided    further     That     the 
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Hoard  may  order  the  restitution  of  money 
U;ima<es  to  individuals  or  entities  which  the 
Hiiarii  shall  determine  were  the  victims  of 
vmii-nt  acts  during  an  otherwise  lawful 
strike,  but  nothing  in  this  proviso  shall  be 
interpreted  to  preclude  an  injured  party 
from  pursuing  any  other  remedy  available  at 
law.  in  equity,  or  otherwise". 

Amend.ment  No  1976 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section- 

SEC.     .       SECRET       HAJ.I.OT       ELECnONS       KOR 
STRIKES. 

Title  III  of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act.  1947  (29  use  185  et  seq.i  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section- 

-SKC.     S05      SECRET     BALLOT     ELECTIONS     KOR 
STRIKES. 

■■(ai  I.\  General.  -It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
a  labor  organization  or  its  agents  to  engage 
in  a  strike  that  has  not  been  ratified  or  ap- 
proved in  a  secret  ballot  election  by  a  major- 
ity of  employees  in  the  appropriate  unit  who 
voted  in  such  election. 

"(b)  Injunctions.- Any  employee  injured 
as  the  result  of  a  violation  of  subsection  (a) 
may  petition  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States  having  jurisdiction  of  the  parties  to 
enjoin  the  violation. 

"(C)  JfRISDlCTION  OF  COURT.- The  court 
shall  hive  jurisdiction  to  enjoin  a  violation 
under  this  section.  If  the  court  determines 
that  there  has  been  a  violation  of  subsection 
9ia).  it  shall  award  monetary  damages  and 
other  appropriate  relief  to  the  employees  af- 
fected by  such  action  including  reasonable 
attorney's  fees  and  costs  to  the  party  bring- 
ing such  action"". 

A.MENDMENT  NO.  1977 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
SEC.    .  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  on  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
adopt  a  Concurrent  Resolution  that  provides 
employees  of  such  House  and  Senate  with 
same  rights  to  organize,  bargain  collectively 
and  strike  as  employees  in  the  private  sector 
have  under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  except  that  the  appropriate  United 
States  district  courts,  rather  than  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  shall  be  the 
applicable  forum  for  adjudicating  unfair 
labor  practice  cases  and  representation  pro- 
ceedings."'. 

A.MEND.MENT  NO.  1978 

On  page  5.  line  15.  strike  out  the  first  pe- 
riod and  all  that  follows  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

••except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
if  the  concerted  activities  that  are  engaged 
in  involve  a  labor  organization  that  engages 
in  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
religion,  gender  or  national  origin.'". 
Amendment  No.  1979 

On  page  4,  line  11.  strike  "and  inserting  '; 
or" "". 

On  page  5.  line  15.  strike  out  the  first  pe- 
riod and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  ";  or"" 

At  the  appropriate  p!:)fM   insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
SEC.    .  PROHIBITION  Ut  M01>;NCE. 

(a)  Violence  as  an  Unfair  Labor  Prac- 
tice.— 

(1)  Employer  unfair  labor  practice.— 
Section  8(a)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(a))  Is  amended— 


li  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  i5)  and  inserting    ■;  or":  and 

i2i  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph- 

■■(7i  lo  encourage,  incite,  or  engage  in  acts 
or  threats  of  violence,  intimidation  or  har- 
assment against  employees  as  a  means  of 
achieving  the  collective  bargaining  objec- 
tives of  the  employer.". 

(2)  Labor  organization  unfair  labor 
practice.— Section  Sibi  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C 
158ib) )  is  amended- 

ili  by  sirikint'  'and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
t'raph  (6 1. 

i2i  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7i  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ": 
and": and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph (71  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  to  encourage,  incite,  or  engage  in  acts 
or  threats  of  violence,  intimidation  or  har- 
assment against  employees  as  a  means  of 
achieving  the  collective  bargaining  or  orga- 
nizational objectives  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion.". 

(b)  Expansion  oi-  Back  Pay  Remedies.- 
Section  10(c)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  I6O1C1)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  first  proviso  the  following  new  pro- 
viso the  following:  "And  provided  further. 
That  when  an  employer  is  found  to  have  en- 
gaged in  conduct  violating  section  81  a  1(6)  or 
when  a  labor  organization  is  found  to  have 
engaged  in  conduct  violating  8(bii8  1.  that  has 
resulted  in  a  loss  of  pay  by  an  employee  or 
employees,  backpay  shall  be  required  to  be 
paid  by  the  employer  in  cases  of  violations  of 
8(a)(6)  and  by  labor  organizations  in  cases  of 
violations  of  8(b)(8i:". 

A.MEND.MENT  NO.  1980 

On  page  4.  line  11.  strike  "and  inserting  '; 
or  '". 

On  page  4.  line  13.  strike  out  'paragraph' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs" 

On  page  5.  line  15.  strike  out  the  first  pe- 
riod and  all  that  follows  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  •':  or 

••(7)  to  call  for  or  engage  in  an  economic 
strike  unless  a  simple  majority  of  employees 
in  the  bargaining  unit  vote  by  secret  ballot 
election  conducted  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  to  reject  an  employer's  last 
contract  offer  and  to  conduct  such  strike.". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1981 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
SECTION  I.  DISCRIMINATORY  ACTIXTTY  .\.S  B.ASIS 
FOR  OB.JECTI()N  TO  CERTIKK  ATION. 

Section  10  of  the  Nat;-  :.,i.  L..!"  :  i-^;:.- :  .r..- 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  160)  is  ar;:.-::ile.:  tj  a-iLr:!.;  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

••(ni  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  an  employer  or  employee  may  object 
to  the  certification  of  an  organization  as  the 
exclusive  bargaining  representative  for  pur- 
poses of  collective  bargaining  on  the  basis 
that  such  organization  has  engaged,  or  is  en- 
gaging, in  discrimination  based  on  race, 
color,  religion,  gender  or  national  origin. 
Such  discriminatory  activity  may  also  be 
raised  as  a  defense  by  an  employer  for  the 
employer's  refusal  to  bargain  collectively 
with  a  labor  organization.". 

AMEND.MENT  NO.  1982 

On  page  5.  line  15.  strike  out  the  first  pe- 
riod and  all  that  follows  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

•'except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  employers  engaged  in  delivery  of  health 


care  services  is'jch  as  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes).  ". 

AMESr-MENT  No.  1983 

On  page  5.  r.ne  :5.  strike  out  the  first  pe- 
riod and  all  that  follows  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following 

■■except  that  this  parat'raph  shall  not  apply 
to  employers  who  do  not  have  the  capacity 
to  stockpile  the  goods  they  manufacture.". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1984 

On  page  5.  line  15.  strike  out  the  first  pe- 
riod and  all  that  follows  and  insert  in  lieu 

thereof  the  following: 

■except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  employers  whose  cost  of  training  new  em- 
ployees exceeds  $1,000". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1985 

On  page  5.  line  15.  strike  out  the  first  pe- 
riod and  all  that  follows  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  employers  engaged  in  a  strike  in  which 
the  final  collective  bargaining  contract  offer 
made  by  the  labor  organization  prior  to  the 
strike  exceeds  the  previous  wage  and  benefit 
level  of  unit  employees  by  10  percent  or 
more.". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1986 

On  page  5.  line  15,  strike  out  the  first  pe- 
riod and  all  that  follows  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

■•except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
(li  in  the  case  of  a  labor  organization  that 
has  engaged  in  threats  of  violence,  acts  of  vi- 
olence, harassment  or  intimidation  in  con- 
nection with  the  labor  dispute  involved, 
against  the  employer,  against  any  of  it« 
agents,  against  any  employees  or  against  an 
employer's  property;  (2)  or  to  a  labor  dispute 
that  costs  the  State,  city,  county  or  other 
political  subdivision  of  the  State  in  which 
the  dispute  incurs  more  than  $100,000  in  addi- 
tional wages  and  overtime  expenses  for  law 
enforcement  or  other  employees  of  that 
Stale,  city,  county  or  political  subdivision, 
and  the  labor  organization  involved  shall  be 
liable  for  any  such  expenses;  or  (3)  in  the 
case  that  any  employee  who.  under  the 
terms  of  the  employer's  last  contract  offer, 
would  be  paid  in  wages  and  benefits  an 
amount  that  exceeds  150  percent  of  the  per 
capita  personal  income  of  persons  employed 
within  the  State  in  which  that  employee  is 
employed.". 

A.MENDMENT  NO.  1987 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ine  new  sei: tion- 
SEC  .       EKKECT  OF  STATE  1-AW 

Notice  in  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  the  hir- 
ing of  permanent  replacements  for  employ- 
ees engaged  in  a  labor  dispute  that  does  not 
involve  an  unfair  labor  practice  committed 
by  the  employer  if  such  hiring  is  permitted 
by  State  or  territorial  law. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1988 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  settii.'n- 
SEC.    .  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Title  III  of  FECA.  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  304  the  following  new  section: 
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CONC.RFSSIONAI    KIXORD— SENATE 


June  10.  1992 


June  10,  1992 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


"DISCLOSURE  OF  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  EX- 
PENDITURK  OF  UNION  DUES.  FEES  AND  AS- 
SESSMENTS. AND  ACTIVITIES 

•Sec.  304A  (a)  In  General.— Each  labor  or- 
tfiinization  .shall,  not  later  than  January  30  of 
the  year  following  the  end  of  each  Federal 
election  cycle,  provide  to  the  Commission 
and  to  each  employee  within  the  labor  orgra- 
nization's  barKainintf  unit  or  units  a  written 
report  disclosing  the  portion  of  the  labor  or- 
ganization's income  from  dues.  fees,  and  as- 
sessments that  was  exf)ended  directly  or  in- 
directly with  respect  to  activities  that,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  were  in  connection  with  an 
election  for  Federal  office  during;  that  elec- 
tion cycle. 

■•(b»  Contents. 

•■(II  In  general  The  report  under  sub- 
section (a I  shall  disclose  information  on  the 
dues  and  fees  spent  at  each  level  of  the  labor 
orKanization  and  by  each  component  (inter 
national,  national,  local)  and  each  affiliate 
and  counsel  of  the  labor  organization,  in- 
cludinK  the  amount  of  dues.  fees,  and  assess- 
ments that  were  spent — 

■■(A)  on  direct  activities,  such  as  cash  con- 
tributions, to  candidates  and  committees  of 
political  parties, 

"(B)  on  inlernal  and  external  communica- 
tions relating  to  specifics  candidates  and  po- 
litical causes. 

■•(Ci  internally  by  the  labor  organization 
to  maintain,  operate,  and  solicit  contribu- 
tions for  separate  segTegated  funds,  and 

(D)  on  voter  registration  drives.  State 
and  precinct  organizing  on  behalf  of  can- 
didates, and  get-out-the-vote  campaigns. 

•■i2i  Identification  of  candidate.  — For 
each  of  the  categories  of  information  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (l)(Al,  (B),  (Ci,  and  (D), 
the  report  shall  identify  the  candidate  for 
public  office  on  whose  behalf  expenditures 
were  made  or  the  political  cause  or  purpose 
for  which  expenditures  were  made. 

■(c)  Definition  -For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'in  connection  with  an  elec- 
tion for  P'ederal  office'  has  the  meaning  that 
It  has  under  section  ,325<b)" 

Amendment  No.  1989 

On  page  5,  line  15,  strike  out  the  first  pe- 
riod and  all  that  follows  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following- 

"except  th.it,  t!;i^  p,ir;n,Tap.h  shall  not  apply 
to  a  lalwr  disput.-  '.'i.tt  '-',-  -f-.f  .State,  city. 
county  or  othf:-  [«i.;r.,,i:  ■,:itM!;vi.sion  of  the 
State  in  which  the  dl.sputf  ;:;.  .;>  :;'.i>re  than 
JUX),(X)()  m  additlcirial  whk'i-.-i  .i:;.',  .^i-rtime  ex- 
penses for  law  enfori  •■rnent  or  other  employ- 
ees of  that  Statf  iitv,  county  or  political 
subdivision,  and  the  labor  organization  In- 
volved shall  be  liable  for  any  such  ex- 
penses " 

A.mendment  No   1990 
On  page  5,  line  15.  strike  out  the  first  pe- 
riod and  all  that  follows  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"except  that  this  pa.'-.u'raph  shall  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  a  labor  organization  that  has 
engaged  in  threats  of  violence,  acts  of  vio- 
lence, harassment  or  intimidation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  labor  dispute  involved,  against 
the  employer,  against  any  of  its  agents, 
against  any  employees  or  against  an  employ- 
er'.s  property    ' 

AMt;.M),MENT  .N'l)    ;W1 

At  the  appropriate  plai  e  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section 
SEC-.       APPLICATION  OF  AMENDMENTS. 

Nothwithslanding  the  amendmenUs  made 
by  this  .\ct.  with  respect  to  a  lat>or  dispute 


that  does  not  Involve  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice by  the  employer,  the  employer  may  hire 
a  permanent  replacement  for  any  employee 
who.  under  the  terms  of  the  employer's  last 
contract  offer,  would  be  p)ald  in  wages  and 
benefits  an  amount  that  exceeds  150  percent 
of  the  per  capita  personal  income  of  persons 
employed  within  the  State  in  which  that  em- 
ployee is  employed.". 


GRAMM   ANtF.NDMENT  NO.  1992 

lOrderfii  tn  lit-  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    GR.AM.M    submilted    an    amend- 
ment  intended  to  be   proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  56.  .supra,  .us  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 
DIVISION  H     niK     fKl.MK.  CONTROL  ACT 

SKCriON    I     SHORT   Tiri.K    AM)    lAKl.K   ()^    (ON 
PENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  division  may  be 
cited  as  the   -Crime  Control  Act  of  1992  ". 

<b)  Table  of  Co.ntents.— The  following  Is 
the  table  of  contents  for  this  division: 

Sec.  1    Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 
TITLE  I     DEATH  PENALTY 

Sec.  101    Short  title 

Sec.  102.  Death  penalty  procedures. 

Sec.  103.  Conforming  amendment  relating  to 
destruction  of  aircraft  or  air- 
craft facilities. 

Sec.  104.  Conforming  amendment  relating  to 
espionage. 

Sec  105  Conforming  amendment  relating  to 
transporting  exploslves. 

Sec.  106.  Conforming  amendment  relating  to 
malicious  destruction  of  Fed- 
eral property  by  explosives. 

Sec.  107  Conforming  amendment  relating  to 
malicious  destruction  of  inter- 
state property  by  explosives. 

Sec  108  Conforming  amendment  relating  to 
murder 

Sec.  109  Conforming  amendment  relating  to 
killing  official  guests  or  inter- 
nationally protected  persons. 

Sec.  110    Murder  by  Federal  prisoner. 

Sec.  Ill  Conforming  amendment  relating  to 
kidnapping 

Sec.  112.  Conforming  amendment  relating  to 
hostage  taking 

Sec.  113.  Conforming  amendment  relating  to 
mailability  of  injurious  arti- 
cles. 

Sec.  114.  Conforming  amendment  relating  to 
presidential  assassination. 

Sec.  115.  Conforming  amendment  relating  to 
murder  for  hire 

Sec.  116.  Conforming  amendment  relating  to 
violent  crimes  in  aid  of  rack- 
eteering activity 

Sec.  117  Conforming  amendment  relating  to 
wrecking  trains. 

Sec.  118.  Conforming  amendment  relating  to 
bank  robbery. 

Sec.  119  Conforming  amendment  relating  to 
terrorist  acts 

Sec  120  Conforming  amendment  relating  to 
aircraft  hijacking. 

Sec.  121  Conforming  amendment  to  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act. 

Sec  122.  Conforming  amendment  relating  to 
genocide. 

Sec.  123.  Protection  of  court  officers  and  ju- 
rors. 

Sec  124  FYohibition  of  retaliatory  killings 
of  witnesses,  victims,  and  in- 
formants 

Sec.  125.  Death  penalty  for  murder  of  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  officers. 


Sec  126.  Death  penalty  for  murder  of  State 
or  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers assisting  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officers 

Sec  127  Implementation  of  the  1988  Proto- 
col for  the  Suppression  of  Un- 
lawful Acts  of  Violence  at  Air- 
ports Serving  International 
Civil  Aviation. 

Sec.  128.  Amendment  to  Federal  Aviation 
.\ct. 

Sec.  129.  Offenses  of  violence  against  marl- 
time  navigation  or  fixed  plat- 
forms. 

Sec.  130    Torture 

Sec    131    Weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Sec  132.  Homicides  and  attempted  homi- 
cides involving  firearms  in  Fed- 
eral facilities. 

Sec.  133.  Death  penalty  for  civil  rights  mur- 
ders. 

Sec  134.  Death  penalty  for  murder  of  Fed- 
eral witnesses. 

Sec    135.  Drive-by  shootings. 

Sec.  136.  Death  f>enalty  for  gun  murders  dur- 
ing Federal  crimes  of  violence 
and  drug  trafficking  crimes. 

Sec.  137  Death  penalty  for  rape  and  child 
molestation  murders. 

Sec  138  Protection  of  jurors  and  witnesses 
in  capital  cases. 

Sec  139  Inapplicability  to  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice. 

Sec  140  Death  penalty  for  causing  death  in 
the  sexual  exploitation  of  chil- 
dren. 

Sec    141    Murder  by  escaped  prisoners. 

Sec    142.  Death   penalty   for  murders   in   the 
District  of  Columbia 
TITLE  U     HABEAS  CORPUS  REFORM 
Subtitle  A  -General  Habeas  Corpus  Reform 

Sec    201    Short  title 

Sec.  202.  Period  of  limitation. 

Sec.  203.  Appeal 

Sec.  204.  Amendment  of  Federal  Rules  of  Ap- 
pellate Procedure. 

Sec.  205.  Section  2254  amendments 

Sec.  206.  Section  2255  amendments 

Subtitle  B— Death  Penalty  Litigation 
Procedures 

Sec.  211.  Short  title  for  subtitle  B. 

Sec.  212.  Death     penalty     litigation     proce- 
dures 
Subtitle  C-  Equalization  of  Capital  Habeas 
Corpus  Litigation  Funding 

Sec.  221.  Funding  for  death  penalty  prosecu- 
tions. 
riTLK  III     EXCLfSIONAKV  HfLK 

Sec,  301    .^iim;s.iibility  of  certain  evidence- 
TITLE  IV     FIREARMS  AND  RELATED 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec  401  Increased  mandatory  minimum 
sentences  for  criminals  using 
firearms 

Sec  402  Increased  penalty  for  second  of- 
fense of  using  an  explosive  to 
commit  a  felony 

Sec  lO:',  Smuggling  firearms  in  aid  of  drug 
traffic  king 

Sec  lOJ  Prohibition  against  theft  of  fire- 
arms or  explosives 

Sec.  405.  Increased  penalty  for  knowingly 
false,  material  statement  in 
connection  with  the  acquisition 
Of  a  firearm  from  a  licensed 
dealer 

Sec  406  Sum.mary  destruction  of  explosives 
subject  to  forfeiture. 

Sec,  407,  Elimination  of  outmoded  language 
relating  lo  parole 

Sec  408  Enhanced  penalties  for  use  of  a 
firearm  in  the  comm.ission  of 
counterfeiting  or  forgery. 


S.M  Iff.*  Marniatory  penalties  for  firearms 
po.ssession  by  violent  felons  and 
serious  ciruk'  offenders. 

Sec.  410,  Receipt  of  firearms  by  nonresident. 

Sec.  411.  Prohibition  against  conspiracy  to 
violate  Federal  firearms  or  ex- 
plosives laws. 

Sec.  412.  Prohibition  against  theft  of  fire- 
arms or  explosives  from  li- 
censee. 

Sec.  413.  Prohibition  against  disposing  of  ex- 
plosives to  prohibited  persons. 

Sec.  414.  Increased  penalty  for  interstate 
gun  trafficking. 

Sec.  415.  Prohibition  against  transactions 
involving  stolen  firearms  which 
have  moved  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce. 

Sec.  416.  Possession  of  explosives  by  felons 
and  others. 

Sec.  417.  Possession  of  an  explosive  during 
the  commission  of  a  felony. 

Sec.  418.  Disposition  of  forfeited  firearms. 

Sec.  419.  Definition  of  serious  drug  offense. 

Sec.  420.  Definition    of   burglary    under    the 
armed  career  criminal  statute. 
TITLE  V-JUVENILES  AND  GANGS 

Subtitle  A-  Increased  Penalties  for  Employ- 
ing Children  To  Distribute  Drugs  Near 
Schools  and  Playgrounds 

Sec.  501.  Strengthened  Federal  penalties. 
Subtitle  B    Antigang  Provisions 

Sec.  511.  Grant  program. 

Sec.  512.  Conforming  repealer  and  amend- 
ments. 

Sec.  513.  Criminal  street  gangs. 

Subtitle  C— Juvenile  Penalties 

Sec.  521.  Treatment  of  violent  juveniles  as 
adults. 

Sec.  522.  Serious  drug  offenses  by  juveniles 
as  armed  career  criminal  act 
predicates. 

Sec.  523    Certainty  of  punishment  for  young 
offenders. 
Subtitle  D— Other  Provisions 

Sec.  531  Bindover  system  for  certain  violent 
juveniles. 

Sec.  532,  Gang  investigation  coordination 
and  information  eolieclion 

Sec.  533.  Clarification    of   requirement    that 
any  prior  record  of  a  juvenile  be 
produced  before  the  commence- 
ment of  juvenile  proceedings 
TITLE  VI -TERRORISM  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  MATTERS 

Sec,  601,  Terrorism  civil  remedy. 

Sec,  602,  Providing  material  support  to  ter- 
rorists. 

Sec,  603  Forfeiture  of  assets  used  to  support 
terrorists. 

Sec,  604    Alien  witness  cooperation 

Sec.  605.  Territorial  sea  extending  to  12 
miles  included  in  special  mari- 
time and  territorial  jurisdu- 
tion. 

Sec  606,  Assimilated  crimes  m  extended  ter- 
ritorial sea. 

Sec.  607.  Jurisdiction  over  crimes  against 
United  States  nationals  on  cer- 
tain foreign  ships. 

Sec.  608  Penalties  for  international  terror- 
ist acts. 

Sec,  609    Authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec  610  Enhanced  penalties  for  certain  of- 
fenses 

Sec  611  Sentencing  guidelines  increase  for 
terrorist  crimes. 

.Sec  612  Extension  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions for  certain  terrorism,  of- 
fenses 

Sec    613,  International  parental  kidnapping. 

Sec,  614  State  court  programs  regarding 
interstate  and  international  pa- 
renliil  child  abduction 


Sec.  eLo.  Foreign   murder   of   I'nited    States 

nationals 
Sec.  616.  Extradition. 
Sec.  617.  Gambling  devices  on  United  States 

ships. 
Sec.  618,  FBI  access  to  telephone  subscn';.>er 

information, 
TITLE  VII -SEXUAL  VIOLENCE.  CHILD 
ABUSE.  AND  VICTIMS'  RIGHTS 
Subtitle  .^— Sexual  Violence  and  Child  Abuse 

Sec.  701.  Definition  of  sexual  act  for  victims 
below  16  years  of  age. 

Sec,  702.  Increased  penalties  for  recidivist 
sex  offenders. 

Sec.  703.  Restitution  for  victims  of  sex  of- 
fenses. 

Sec.  704  HIV  testing  and  penalty  enhance- 
ment in  sexual  abuse  cases. 

Sec.  705.  Payment  of  cost  of  HIV  testing  for 
victimi. 
Subtitle  B -Victims'  Rights 

Sec.  711.  Restitution  amendments. 

Sec.  712.  Victim's  right  of  allocution  m  sen- 
tencing. 

Sec.  713.  Right  of  the  victim  to  an  impartial 
jury. 

Sec.  714,  Mandatory    restitution    and    other 
provisions. 
Subtitle  C— Crime  Victim.s  Fund 

Sec.  721.  Crime  victims  fund. 

Sec.  722.  Percentage  change  in  crime  victim, 
compensation  formiula 

Sec.  723.  Administrative  costs  for  crime  vic- 
tim com.pensation. 

Sec.  724.  Relationship  of  crime  victim  com- 
pensation to  certain  Federal 
programs. 

Sec.  725-  Use  of  unspent  section  1403  money. 

Sec.  726.  Underserved  victims. 

Sec.  727.  Grants  for  demonstration  projects. 

Sec.  728.  Administrative  costs  for  crime  vic- 
tim assistance. 

Sec.  729.  Change  of  due  date  for  required  re- 
port. 

Sec.  730.  Maintenance  of  effort. 

Sec.  731.  Delayed  effective   date   for   certain 
provisions. 
Subtitle  D— National  Child  Protection  Act 

Sec.  741.  Short  title 

Sec    742.  Findings  and  purposes. 

Sec.  743.  Definitions, 

Sec.  744.  Reporting  by  the  States. 

Sec.  745.  Background  checks. 

Sec.  746.  Funding  for  improvement  of  child 
abuse  crime  information. 
Subtitle  E; — Jacob  Wetterling  Crimes 
Against  Children  Registration  Act 

Sec.  751.  Short  title. 

Sec.  752.  Establishment  of  program. 

Sec.  763.  State  compliance. 

Subtitle  F— Domestic  Violence 

Sec    761.  Domestic  violence  grants. 

Sec,  762.  Report  on   battered   women's   syn- 
drome. 
Subtitle  G — Other  Provisions 

Sec.  771.  Inducement  of  minor  to  commit  an 
offense. 

Sec,  772,  Disclosure  of  records  of  arrests  by 
campus  police. 

Sec,  773.  National  baseline  study  on  campus 
sexual  assault. 

Sec,  774,  Sense  of  Congress  concerning  child 
custody  and  visitation  rights. 
TITLE  Vm— EQUAL  JU'STICE  ACT 

Sec.  801.  Short  title. 

Sec,  802,  Prohibition  of  racially  discrimina- 
tory policies  concerning  capital 
punishment  or  other  penalties. 

Sec.  803.  General  safeguards  against  racial 
prejudice  or  bias  m  the  tribu- 
nal. 
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Sec,  804    Fedei-al  capital  cases. 
Sec    80i)    Extension    of    protection    of    civil 
rights  statutes. 

TITLE  LX-FUNDING.  GRANT  PROGRAMS 

AND  STUDIES 
Subtitle  A— Safer  Streets  and  Neighborhoods 
Sec.  901.  Short  title. 

Sec.  902.  Grants  to  State  and  local  agencies. 
Sec,  903    Continuation       of       Federal-State 

funding  formula. 
Sec.  904,  Grants       for      multi-jurisdictional 

drug  task  forces. 

Subtitle  B— Retired  Public  Safety  Officer 
Death  Benefit 

Sec.  911,  Retired  public  safety  officer  death 
benefit. 

Subtitle  C— Study  on  Police  Officers'  Rights 

Sec.  921.  Study  on  police  officers'  rights. 

Subtitle  D — Community  Policing 

Chapter  l— Police  Corps  and  Law 
Enforcement  Training  .vnd  Education  Act 

Sec.  93!    Short  title 

Sec.  932    Purposes. 

Sec.  933-  Establishment  of  Office  of  the  Po- 
lice Corps  and  Law  Enforce- 
ment Education. 

Sec.  934    Designation  of  lead  agency  and  sub- 
m,iSsion  of  State  plan. 
Subchapter  .A— Police  Corps  Program 

Sec.  935,  Definitions 

Sec.  936,  Scholarship  assistance. 

Sec.  937.  Selection  of  participants. 

Sec.  938.  Police  corps  t,'-aining. 

Sec.  939.  .Service  obligation. 

Sec,  940.  State  plan  requirements. 

Sec,  941    Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Subchapter  B— Law  Enforcement 
Scholarship  Program 

Sec-  942,  Short  title 

Sec,  943    Definitions 

Sec    944,  Allotment, 

Sec.  945.  PYogram  established 

Sec.  946-  Scholarships 

Sec.  947    Eligibility. 

Sec,  948    State  application. 

Sec.  949    Local  application. 

Sec.  950,  Scholarship  agreement. 

Sec,  951    Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Subchapter  C— Reports 
Sec.  952.  Reports  to  Congress 

Chapter  2 — Cop-On-The-Beat  Grants 

Sec,  961.  Short  title- 
Sec.  962.  Cop-on-the-beat  grants 

Subtitle  El— Rural  Crim.e  Prevention 
Strategy 
Sec.  971    Findings 

Sec.  972.  Strategy  to  address  rural  crime- 
Sec  -  973-  National    Institute    of   Justice    na- 
tional assessmient 
Sec.  974.  Pilot  programis. 
Sec.  975.  Funding. 
Subtitle  F— National  Comm.ission  to  Support 

Law  Enforcement 
Sec.  981.  Short  title. 
Sec,  982.  Findings. 

Sec.  983.  Establishment  of  commission 
Sec.  984.  Duties. 
Sec.  986.  Membership. 
Sec.  986.  Experts  and  consultants. 
Sec    987.  Powers  of  com.mission. 
Sec.  988    Report. 
Sec.  989.  Termination. 
Sec.  989A    Repeals. 

Subtitle  G — Other  Provisions 

Sec  991.  Missing  Alzheimer's  disease  patient 
alert  program 
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Sec.  992.  Aulhorizatlon  of  approprlaHons  for 
Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance 
Jiscretlonary  trrants. 

Sff    993    Law  enforcement  family  support. 

Sei:.  994    Mandatory  literacy  proRram 

Sec.  996  Trauma  centers  and  crime-related 
violence. 

Sec.  996.  Study  and  assessment  of  alcohol 
use  and  treatment 

Sec.  997    Notice  of  release  of  prisoners. 
TITLE  X-ILLEGAL  DRUGS 
Subtitle  A-  DruK  Testing 

Sec  1001  DruK  testlnif  of  Federal  offenders 
on  post-conviction  release 

Sec.  1002   DruK  testing  In  State  criminii;  jus 
tice  systems. 
Subtitle  B  -Precursor  Chemicals 

Sec.   1011.  Short  title 

Sec    1012.  Definition  amendments. 

Sec    1013    HeRistratlon  requirement. 

Sec  1014  Reporting  of  listed  chemical  man- 
ufacturinR. 

Sec  1015  Reports  by  brokers  and  trttders, 
criminal  penalties. 

Sec.  1016.  Exemption  authority;  additional 
penalties. 

Sec.  1017.  Amendments  to  list  I. 

Sec.  1018.  Elimination  of  regular  supplier 
status  and  creation  of  regular 
importer  status. 

Sec  1019.  Admmistrattve  Inspections  and 
authority 

Sec.  1020   Threshold  amounts 

Sec    1021.  Management  of  listed  chemicaU 

Sec  1022.  Attorney  General  access  to  the 
National  Practitioner  Data 
Bank 

Sec    1023    Regulations  and  effective  date 
Subtitle  C  -Interdiction 

Sec.  1031  Sanctions  for  failure  to  land  or  to 
bring  to 

Sec.  1032    KAA  revocation  authority. 

Sec  103J  Coast  Guard  air  interdiction  au- 
thority 

Sec.  1034  Coast  Guard  civil  penalty  provi- 
sions. 

Sec.  1035.  Customs  orders. 

Sec.   1036.  Customs  civil  penalty  provisions. 

Sec.  1037  Information  exchange  and  assist- 
ance. 

Sec.  1038.  Assistance  to  foreign  governments 
and  international  organiza- 
tions. 

Sec    1039   Amendment     to     the     Mansfield 
amendment  to  permit  maritime 
law  enforcement  operations  in 
archipelagic  waters. 
Subtitle  D- Rural  Drug  Crime 

Sec.  1051.  Rural  drug  enforcement  task 
forces. 

Sec  1052.  Cross-designation  of  Federal  offi- 
cers. 

Sec    1053.  Rural  drug  enforcement  training. 

Sec.  1054.  Authorization  of  appropriations 
for  rural  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. 

Sec.  1055.  Rural  substance  abuse  treatment 
and  education  grants. 

Sec.  1056.  Clearinghouse  program. 

Subtitle  E-  Grant  Programs 

Sec.  1061.  Drug  emergency  areas. 

Sec.  1062.  Department  of  Justice  community 
substance  abuse  prevention. 

Sec.  1063.  Grants  for  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment. 

Sec.  1064.  Drug  testing  upon  arrest. 
Subtitle  F— Other  Provisions 

Sec.  1071.  Strengthened  Federal  penalties  re- 
lating to  crystalline  meth- 
amphetamine. 

Sec.  1072.  Advertisements  of  controlled  sub- 
stances. 


Sec.  1073.  Increased  penalties  for  c^isinbu- 
tlon  of  controlled  substances  at 
truck  stops  and  rest  areas. 

Sec.  1074  Enhancement  of  penalties  for  drug 
trafficking  in  prisons 

Sec.  1075  Seizure  of  vehicles  with  concealed 
compartment* 

Sec.  1076.  Closing  of  loophole  for  illegal  im- 
portation of  small  drug  quan- 
tities 

Sec    1077    Undercover  operations    churning. 

Sec    1078    Drug  paraphernalia  amendment 

Sec.  1079  Conforming  amendments  concern- 
ing marijuana. 

Src  1080  Conforming  amendment  adding 
certain  drug  offenses  as  requir- 
ing fingerprinting  and  records 
for  recidivist  juveniles. 

Sec.  1081  Clarification  of  narcotic  or  other 
dangerous  drugs  under  RICO. 

Sec.   1082.  Conforming  amendments  to  recidi- 
vist   penalty    provisions   of   the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  and 
the  Controlled   Substances  Im 
port  and  Export  Act. 

Sec.  1083  Elimination  of  outmoded  language 
relating  to  parole. 

Sec.  1064.  Conforming  amendment  to  provi- 
sion punishing  a  second  offense 
of  distributing  drugs  to  a 
minor 

Sec  1085.  Life  imprisonment  without  release 
for  criminals  convicted  a  third 
time. 

Sec.  1086.  Longer  prison  sentences  for  those 
who  sell  illegal  drugs  to  minors 
or  for  use  of  minors  in  drug 
trafficking  activities. 

Sec    1087    Drug  paraphernalia. 

Sec.  1088  Mandatory  penalties  for  Illegal 
drug  use  in  Federal  prisons. 

Sec  1089  Drug  distribution  to  pregnant 
women 

Sec.  1090.  Drugged  or  drunk  driving  child 
protection 

Sec.  1091.  Penalties  for  drug  dealing  In  pub- 
lic housing  authority  facilities. 

Sec.  1092.  Eviction  from  places  maintained 
for  manufacturing,  distribut- 
ing, or  using  conlrolled  sub- 
stances. 

Sec.  1093.  Increased  penalties  for  drug  deal- 
ing in   "drug-free"  zones. 

Sec.  1094    Anabolic  steroiils  penalties. 

Sec.  1095.  Program  to  provide  public  aware- 
ness of  the  provisions  of  law 
that  condition  portions  of  a 
State's  Federal  highway  fund- 
ing on  the  State's  enactment  of 
legislation  requiring  the  rev- 
ocation of  the  driver's  licenses 
of  convicted  drug  abusers. 

Sec.  1096.  Drug  abuse  resistance  education 
programs. 

Sec.  1097.  Misuse   of  the   words   "Drug   En- 
forcement   Administration"    or 
the  initials  "DEA". 
TITLE  XI-PUBLIC  CORRUPTION 

Sec.  1101.  Short  title. 

Sec.  1102.  Public  corruption. 

Sec.  1103    Interstate  commerce. 

Sec.  1104.  Narcotics-related    public    corrup- 
tion. 
TITLE  XII    GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Subtitle  A— Violent  Crimes 

Sec.  1201.  Addition  of  attempted  robbery, 
kidnapping,  smuggling,  and 
property  damage  offenses  to 
eliminate  Inconsistencies  and 
gaps  in  coverage. 

Sec.  1202.  Increase  in  maximum  penalty  for 
assault. 

Sec.  1203  Increased  maximum  penalty  for 
manslaughter 


Sec.  1204.  Violent  felonies  against  the  elder- 
ly- 
Sec.  1205    Increased  penalty   for  Travel   Act 

violations 
Sec.  1206   Increased   penalty   for  conspiracy 
to  commit  murder  for  hire. 
Subtitle  B— Civil  Rights  Offenses 
Sec.  1211.  Increased  maximum  penalties  for 
civil  rights  violations. 

Subtitle  C- White  Collar  and  Property 
Crimes 

Sec.  1221.  Receipt  of  proceeds  of  a  postal 
robbery. 

Sec.  1222.  Receipt  of  proceeds  of  extortion  or 
kidnapping. 

Sec  1223.  Conforming  addition  to  obstruc- 
tion of  civil  investigative  de- 
mand statute 

Sec.  1224.  Conforming  addition  of  predicate 
offenses  to  financial  institu- 
tions rewards  statute. 

Sec.  1225  Derinition  of  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociation in  bank  robbery  stat- 
ute. 

Sec.  1226  Conforming  definition  of  "1  year 
period"  in  18  U.S.C    1516. 

Sec.  1227.  Professional  and  amateur  sports 
protection. 

Sec.  1228.  Criminal  sanctions  for  violation  of 
software  copyright 

Sec.  1229.  Financial  institutions  fraud 

Sec.  1230.  Wiretaps 

Sec.  1231.  Thefts  of  major  art  works. 

Sec    12:12    Military  medals  and  decorations. 

Set.  1233  Motor  Vehicle  Theft  Prevention 
Act 

Sec.  1234  Knowledge  requirement  for  stolen 
or  counterfeit  property. 

Sec    1235.  Mall  fraud. 

Sec.  1236  Fraud  and  related  activity  in  con- 
nection with  access  devices. 

Sec.  1237  Crimes  by  or  affecting  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  insur- 
ance whose  activities  affect 
interstate  commerce. 

Sec  1238  Increased  penalties  for  trafficking 
in  counterfeit  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

Sec.  1239  Computer  Abuse  Amendments  Act 
of  1992. 

Sec.  1239A.  Notification  of  law  enforcement 
officers  of  discoveries  of  con- 
trolled substances  or  large 
amounts  of  cash  in  weapons 
screening. 
Subtitle  I>— Sentencing  and  Procedure 

Sec.  1241.  Imposition  of  sentence. 

Sec.  1242.  Technical  amendment  to  manda- 
tory conditions  of  probation. 

Sec.  1243.  Revocation  of  probation. 

Sec.  1244.  Supervised  release  after  imprison- 
ment. 

Sec.  1245.  Authorization  of  probation  for 
petty  offenses  in  certain  cases. 

Sec.  1246.  Trial  by  a  magistrate  in  petty  of- 
fense cases. 

Sec.  1247.  Conforming  authority  for  mag- 
istrates to  revoke  supervised 
release  in  addition  to  probation 
in  misdemeanor  cases  in  which 
the  magistrate  impijsed  sen- 
tence. 

Sec.  1248.  Availability  of  supervised  release 
for  Juvenile  offenders. 

Sec.  1249.  Immunity. 

Sec.  1250.  Extended   service   of  members   of 
the  Sentencing  Commission. 
Subtitle  E— Immigration-Related  Offenses 

Sec.  1251.  Exploitation  of  aliens. 

Sec.  1252.  Criminal  alien  identification  and 
removal  fund. 

Sec.  1253.  Aliens  convicted  of  felony  drunk 
driving. 


Subtitle  F— United  States  Marshals 

Sec.  1261.  Short  title. 

Sec  1262.  Establishment  and  purpose  of  as- 
sociation. 

Sec.  1263.  Board  of  directors  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

Sec.  1264.  Membership. 

Sec.  1265.  Rights  and  obligations  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Sec.  1266.  Administrative  services  and  sup- 
port. 

Sec    1267.  Volunteer  status. 

Sec.  1268.  Restrictions. 

Sec.  1269.  Audits,  report  requirements,  and 
petition  of  Attorney  General 
for  equitable  relief. 

Sec.  1270.  Liability  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  1271.  Nondiscrimination. 

Sec  1272.  Acquisition  of  assets  and  liabil- 
ities of  existing  association 

Sec    1273.  Amendment  and  repeal. 

Subtitle  G— Other  Provisions 

Sec.  1281.  Optional  venue  for  espionage  and 
related  offenses. 

Sec    1282.  Definition  of  livestock. 

Sec.  1283.  Court  to  be  held  at  Lancaster 

Sec.  1284.  Authorization  of  funds  for  con- 
struction of  a  United  States  At- 
torneys  Office  in  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania 

Sec.  1285.  Award  of  attorney  s  fees  for  em- 
ployees of  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Sec.  1286.  Required  reporting  by  criminal 
court  clerks. 

Sec.  1287.  Audit  requirement  for  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies 
receiving  P'ederal  a-sset  forfeit- 
ure funds  and  report  to  Con- 
gress on  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

Sec.   1288    DNA  identification. 

Sec.   1289    Safe  schools 
TITLE  XIII     TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS 

Sec.  1301  Amendments  relating  to  Federal 
financial  assistance  for  law  en- 
forcement. 

Sec    1302    Genera!  title  18  corrections 

Sec.  1303,  Corrections  of  erroneous  cross  ref- 
erences and  misdesignations. 

Sec     1304    Obsolete  provisions  in  title  18. 

Sec.  ISO.S  Correction  of  drafting  error  m  the 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act 

Sec    1306    Elimination  of  redundant  penalty 

Sec.  1307,  Corrections    of    misspellings    ar.d 

grammatical  errors 

TITLE  XIV  -  FEDERAL  LAW 

ENFORCEMENT  AGENCIES 

Sec.  1401.  Short  title 

Sec,  1402    Authorization     of     appropriations 
for     Federal     law     enforcement 
agencies 
TITLE  XV— FEDERAL  PRISONS 

Sec,  1501    Authorization     of     appropriations 
for  new  prison  construction, 
TITLE  I— DEATH  PENALTY 

SEC.  101.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This   title  may   be   cited  as   the   ■Federal 
Death  Penalty  Act  of  1992  ' 
SEC    102.  DEATH  PENALTY  PROCEDURES. 

(a I  ADDiTio.N  OF  Chapter  to  Tptle  18.  Unit- 
ed St.\tes  Code, -Title  18.  United  States 
Code.  IS  amended  by  inserting  after  chapter 
227  the  following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  228— DEATH  PENALTY 
PROCEDURES 

■Sec 

■3591    Sentence  of  death. 
■■3592.  Factors  to  be  considered  in  determin- 
ing whether  a  sentence  of  death 
is  justified. 


"3593.  Special  hearing  to  determine  whether 
a  sentence  of  death  ;s  justified. 
■■3594,  Imposition  of  a  sentence  of  death 
"3595    Review  of  a  sentence  of  death, 
"3596.  Implementation     of     a     sentence     of 

death, 
■3597,  Use  of  Sute  facilities 
■■3598-  Appointment  of  counsel. 
■3599-  Collateral  attack  on  judgment  impos- 
ing sentence  of  death. 
■■,5bOO    .■\pplicanon  in  Indian  country. 
-<■  3591.  Sentence  of  death 

\\  defendant  ■who  has  been  found  guilty 
of- 

"ili  an  offense  described  in  section  794  or 
section  2381: 

"(2)  an  offense  described  in  section  1751ici 
if  the  offense,  as  determined  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  at  a  hearing  under  section 
3593.  constitutes  an  attempt  to  murder  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  results  in 
bodily  injury  to  the  President  or  comes  dan- 
gerously close  to  causing  the  death  of  the 
President: 

•■(3i  an  offense  referred  to  in  section 
408(cii  1 1  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
use.  848(cnl)).  committed  as  part  of  a  con- 
tinuing criminal  enterprise  offense  under  the 
conditions  described  in  subsection  (b)  of  that 
section  which  involved  not  less  than  twice 
the  quantity  of  controlled  substance  de- 
scribed in  subsection  ib)i2)(Ai  or  twice  the 
gross  receipts  described  m  subsection 
(bii2tiB); 

"■(4)  an  offense  referred  to  in  section 
408(c)(1)  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  i21 
use,  848ici(li).  committed  as  part  of  a  con- 
tinuing criminal  enterprise  offense  under 
that  section,  where  the  defendant  is  a  prin- 
cipal administrator,  organizer,  or  leader  of 
such  an  enterprise,  and  the  defendant,  m 
order  to  obstruct  the  investigation  or  pros- 
ecution of  the  enterprise  or  an  offense  in- 
volved in  the  enterprise,  attempts  to  kill  or 
knowingly  directs,  advises,  authorizes,  or  as- 
sists another  to  attempt  to  kill  any  public 
officer,  juror,  witness,  or  members  of  the 
family  or  household  of  such  a  person: 

■■(5)  an  offense  constituting  a  felony  viola- 
tion of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U  S  C  801  et  seq,).  the  Controlled  Substances 
Import  and  Export  Act  (21  U  S,C,  961  et  seq  >, 
or  the  Maritime  Drug  Law  Enforcement  Act 
i46  US.C  App.  1901  et  seq.  1.  where  the  de- 
fendant, intending  to  cause  death  or  acting 
with  reckless  disregard  for  human  life,  en- 
gages in  such  a  violation,  and  the  death  of 
another  person  results  m  the  course  of  the 
violation  or  from  the  use  of  the  controlled 
substance  involved  in  the  violation:  or 

■■16)  any  other  offense  for  which  a  sentence 
of  death  is  provided  if  the  defendant,  as  de- 
termined beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  at  a 
hearing  under  section  3593.  caused  the  death 
of  a  person  intentionally,  knowingly,  or 
through  recklessness  manifesting  extreme 
indifference  to  human  life,  or  caused  the 
death  of  a  person  through  the  intentional  in- 
fliction of  serious  bodily  injury. 
shall  be  sentenced  to  death  if,  after  consider- 
ation of  the  factors  set  forth  in  section  3592 
in  the  course  of  a  hearing  held  pursuant  to 
section  3593,  it  is  determined  that  imposition 
of  a  sentence  of  death  is  justified,  except 
that  no  person  may  be  sentenced  to  death 
who  was  less  than  18  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  the  offense  or  who  is  mentally  retarded. 
"§  3592.  Factors  to  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining whether  a  sentence  of  death  is  jus- 
tified 

■■(a)  MiTiG.^Ti.NG  Factors —In  determining 
whether  a  sentence  of  death  is  justified  for 
any  offense,  the  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury. 


the  court,  shall  consider  each  of  the  follow- 
ing mitigating  factors  and  determine  which. 
:f  any,  exist: 

■ill  Mental  capacity —The  defendants 
mental  capacity  to  appreciate  the  wrongful- 
ness of  his  conduct  or  to  conform,  his  conduct 
to  the  requirements  of  law  was  significantly 
impaired,  regardless  of  whether  the  capacity 
was  so  im.paired  as  to  constitute  a  defense  to 
the  charge 

■■;2)  Duress  —The  defendant  was  under  un- 
usual and  substantial  duress,  regardless  of 
whether  the  duress  was  of  such  a  degree  as  to 
constitute  a  defense  to  the  charge, 

•■i3i  Participation  in  offense  minor,— The 
defendants  participation  in  the  offense, 
■v^'hich  was  committed  by  another,  was  rel- 
atively m.inor.  regardless  of  whether  the  par- 
ticipation was  so  minor  as  to  constitute  a 
defense  to  the  charge 

■■i4i  No  significant  criminal  history. — 
The  defendant  did  not  have  a  significant  his- 
tory of  other  criminal  conduct, 

'■16:  Disturbance,— The  defendant  commit- 
ted the  offense  under  severe  mental  or  emo- 
tional disturbance, 

"(61  ViCTi.M's  consent.— The  victim  con- 
sented to  the  criminal  conduct  that  resulted 
in  the  victim's  death. 

The  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court. 
shall  consider  whether  any  other  aspect  of 
the  defendant's  background,  character  or 
record  or  any  other  circum.stance  of  the  of- 
fense that  the  defendant  may  proffer  as  a 
mitigating  factor  exists, 

■lb     AGGRAVATING   FACTORS  FOR  ESPIONAGE 

AND  TREASON,— In  determining  whether  a 
sentence  of  death  is  justified  for  an  offense 
described  in  section  359M /.  the  jury,  or  if 
there  is  no  jury,  the  court,  shall  consider 
each  of  the  following  aggravating  factors  and 
determ.ine  which,  if  any.  exist 

■■(ll  PREVIOUS  ESPIONAGE  OR  TREASON  CON- 
VICTION —The  defendant  has  previously  been 
convicted  of  another  offense  involving  espio- 
nage or  treason  for  which  a  sentence  of  life 
imprisonment  or  death  was  authorized  by 
statute. 

■■(2!  Risk  of  substa.ntial  danger  to  na- 
tional SECURITY.— In  the  comm.ission  of  the 
offense  the  defendant  knowingly  created  a 
grave  risk  to  the  national  security 

■'3;  Risk  of  death  to  another —In  the 
com.mission  of  the  offense  the  defendant 
knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of  death  to 
another  person. 

The  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  cojrt, 
miay  consider  whether  any  other  aggravating 
factor  exists 

■■(CJ  AGGRAVATING  FACTORS  FOR  HO.MICIDE 
AND  FOR  ATTEMPTED  MURDER  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—In  determining  whether  a  sentence  of 
death  is  justified  for  an  offense  described  m 
section  3591  (2;  or  (S).  the  jury,  or  if  there  is 
no  jury,  the  court,  shall  consider  each  of  the 
following  aggravating  factors  and  determine 
which,  if  any,  exist: 

■■ill  Conduct  occurred  during  com.vission 
of  specified  crimes  —The  conduct  resulting 
m  death  occurred  during  the  comimission  or 
attempted  commission  of.  or  during  the  im- 
mediate Plight  from  the  commission  of.  an 
offense  under  section  32  (destruction  of  air- 
craft or  aircraft  facilities',  section  33  (de- 
struction of  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle 
facilities),  section  36  (violence  at  inter- 
national airports',  section  351  (violence 
against  Members  of  Congress.  Cabinet  offi- 
cers, or  SupremiC  Court  Justices',  section  751 
(prisoners  in  custody  of  institution  or  offi- 
cer), section  794  (gathering  or  delivering  de- 
fense information  to  aid  foreign  govern- 
ment), section  844idi  (transportation  of  ex- 
plosives in  interstate  comimerce  for  certain 
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puvi)">'-<  -^f'.  ri'in  844(f)  (destruction  of  Gov- 
ernni''::^  prii()f!  ty  by  explosives),  section 
844  m  1  icsTuciion  of  property  affecting 
inierstati'  ommerce  by  explosives),  section 
1116  ikillins  or  attempted  killing  of  dip- 
lomats), -section  1118  (prisoners  serving  life 
term),  section  1201  (kldnappinff ).  section  1203 
(hostage  taking),  section  1751  (violence 
against  the  President  or  Presidential  staff), 
section  1992  (wreckmg  trains),  section  2280 
imaritlme  violence),  section  2281  (maritime 
platform  violence),  section  2332  (terrorist 
acts  abroad  against  United  Stales  nationals i. 
section  2339A  (use  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction!, or  section  2381  (treason)  of  this 
title,  section  1826  of  titk-  28  (persons  in  cus- 
tody as  recalcitrant  witnesses  or  hospital- 
ized following  insanity  acquittal),  or  section 
902  (i)  or  (n)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  (49  use.  App.  1472  (i)  or  (n)  (aircraft  pi- 
racy)). 

"(2)  Involvement  of  firearm  or  previous 
conviction  of  violent  felony  involving 
FIREARM.    The  defendants 

••(A)  during  and  in  relation  to  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense  or  in  escaping  or  attempt- 
ing to  escape  apprehension  used  or  possessed 
a  firearm  (as  defined  in  section  921);  or 

"(Bi  has  previously  been  convicted  of  a 
Federal  or  State  offense  punishable  by  a 
term  of  imprisonment  of  more  than  1  year, 
involving  the  use  of  attempted  or  threatened 
use  of  a  firearm  (as  defined  in  section  921). 
against  another  person. 

"(3)  Previous  conviction  of  offense  for 
which  a  sentence  of  death  or  life  impris- 
ONMENT WAS  AUTHORIZED. --The  defendant  has 
previously  been  convicted  of  another  Federal 
or  State  offense  resulting  in  the  death  of  a 
person,  for  which  a  sentence  of  life  imprison- 
ment or  death  was  authorized  by  statute. 

"(4)  PREVIOUS  CONVICTION  OF  OTHER  SERIOUS 
OFFENSES.— The  defendant  has  previously 
been  convicted  of  2  or  more  Federal  or  St.ate 
offenses,  each  punishable  by  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment of  more  than  1  year,  committed 
on  different  occasions,  involving  the  impor- 
tation, manufacture,  or  distribution  of  a 
controlled  substance  (as  defined  in  section 
102  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U  S.C  802)1  or  the  infliction  of.  or  attempted 
infliction  of,  serious  bodily  injury  or  death 
upon  another  person 

•■(5)  Grave  risk  of  death  to  additional 
PERSONS  —The  defendant,  in  the  commission 
of  the  offense  or  in  e.-^caping  or  attempting  to 
escape  apprehension,  knowingly  created  a 
ffrave  risk  of  death  to  one  or  more  persons  in 
addition  to  the  victim  of  the  offense. 

"(6)  Heinous,  cruel  or  depraved  manner 
OF  coMMi.srtioN-  The  defendant  committed 
the  offense  in  an  especially  heinous,  cruel,  or 
depraved  manner  In  that  it  Involved  torture 
or  serious  ph.ysical  abuse  to  the  victim. 

••(7i  Procurement  of  offense  by  pay- 
ment. The  defendant  prnrured  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense  by  piiyment,  or  promi.He  of 
payment.  nran.ything  of  tiecunlar.v  value 

•■(8)  Commission  of  the  offense  triR  pecu- 
niary CAIN  -The  defendant  commuted  the 
offense  OS  consideration  for  the  receipt,  or  In 
the  expectation  of  the  receipt.  ofanythinK  of 
pecuniary  value 

"(9)  Substantial  pi.anninc.  and 
PREMEDPTAtion  -The  defendant  committed 
the  offense  after  substantial  planning  and 
premeditation 

"(lOi  VULNEHAHILITV  OF  VICTIM  —The  Vic- 
tim was  particularly  vulnerable  due  to  old 
aife.  youth,  or  Infirmity. 

•nil  TYPE  OF  VICTIM— The  defendant  com- 
mitted the  offen.se  against— 

••(A  I  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President-elect,  the  Vice  President,  the 


Vice  President-elect,  the  Vice  President-des- 
ignate, or.  if  there  was  no  Vice  President, 
the  officer  next  in  order  of  succession  to  the 
office  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  person  acting  as  President  under  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

••(B)  a  chief  of  state,  head  of  government, 
or  the  political  equivalent,  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion; 

■•(C)  a  foreign  official  listed  in  section 
1116(b)(3i(A).  if  that  official  was  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  on  official  business;  or 

•'(D)  a  Federal  public  servant  who  was  out- 
side of  the  United  States  or  who  was  a  Fed- 
eral judge,  a  Federal  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer, an  employee  (including  a  volunteer  or 
contract  employee)  of  a  Federal  prison,  or  an 
official  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  - 

•'(i)  while  such  public  servant  was  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties. 

••iii)  because  of  the  performance  of  such 
public  servant's  official  duties;  or 

"(111)  because  of  such  public  servant's  sta- 
tus as  a  public  servant. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  terms 
President-elect'  and  'Vice  President-elect' 
mean  such  persons  as  are  the  apparent  suc- 
cessful candidates  for  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President,  respectively,  as 
ascertained  from  the  results  of  the  general 
elections  held  to  determine  the  electors  of 
President  and  Vice  President  in  accordance 
with  sections  1  and  2  of  title  3;  a  Federal  law 
enforcement  officer^  is  a  public  servant  au- 
thorized by  law  or  by  a  Government  agency 
or  Congress  to  conduct  or  engage  in  the  pre- 
vention. Investigation,  or  prosecution  of  an 
offense.  'Federal  prison'  means  a  Pederal 
correctional,  detention,  or  penal  facility. 
Federal  community  treatment  center,  or 
Federal  halfway  house,  or  any  such  prison 
operated  under  contract  with  the  Federal 
Government;  and  'Federal  judge'  means  any 
judicial  officer  of  the  United  States,  and  in- 
cludes a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  a 
United  States  magistrate  judge. 
The  jury,  or  If  there  is  no  jur.v.  the  court, 
may  consider  whether  any  other  aggravating 
factor  exists. 

"(dl  ACGRAVATINO  FACTORS  FOR  DRUG  OF- 
FENSE Death  Penalt)-  — In  determining 
whether  a  sentence  of  death  is  justified  for 
an  offense  described  in  section  3591  (3),  (4i,  or 
i5).  the  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court, 
shall  consider  each  of  the  following  aggra- 
vating factors  and  determine  which,  if  any. 
exist 

••(li  Previous  conviction  of  offe.nse  for 

WHICH  A  SENTENCE  OF  DF^TH  OR  LIFE  IMPRIS- 
ONMENT WAS  AUTHORIZED.  The  defendant  has 
previously  been  convicted  of  another  Federal 
or  State  offense  resulting  In  the  death  of  a 
peraon.  fur  which  a  sentence  of  life  imprison- 
ment or  death  was  authorized  by  statute. 

"(2)  Previous  conviction  of  other  uerious 
OFFENSES.  The  defendant  has  previously 
been  convicted  of  two  or  more  Federal  or 
State  offenses,  each  punishable  by  a  term  of 
Imprisonment  of  more  than  one  year,  com- 
mitted on  different  occa&lons.  Involving  the 
importation,  manufacture,  or  distribution  of 
a  controlled  substance  las  defined  in  section 
102  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  802))  or  the  infliction  of.  or  attempted 
infliction  of.  serious  bodily  Injury  or  death 
upon  another  person 

"(Si  Previous  .serious  drug  feujny  con- 
viction The  defendant  has  previously  been 
convicted  of  another  Federal  or  Suite  offense 
Involving  the  manufacture,  distribution,  im- 
portation, or  possession  of  a  controlled  sub- 
slancen  las  defined  In  section  102  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  (21  L'.S.C.  802))  for 
which  a  sentence  of  f\ve  or  more  years  of  Im- 
prisonment was  authorized  b.v  statute 


"(4)  Use  of  firearm  —In  committing  the 
offense,  or  in  furtherance  of  a  continuing 
criminal  enterprise  of  which  the  offense  was 
a  part,  the  defendant  used  a  firearm  or 
knowingly  directed,  advised,  authorized,  or 
assisted  another  to  use  a  firearm  (as  defined 
in  section  921 1  to  threaten,  intimidate,  as- 
sault, or  injure  a  person. 

"(5 1  Distribution  to  persons  under  21.— 
The  offense,  or  a  continuing  criminal  enter- 
prise of  which  the  offense  was  a  part,  in- 
volved conduct  proscribed  by  section  418  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  i21  U  S.C.  859 1 
which  was  committed  directly  by  the  defend- 
ant or  for  which  the  defendant  would  be  lia- 
ble under  section  2  of  this  title. 

"(6)  Distribution  near  sch(X)ls.— The  of- 
fense, or  a  continuing  criminal  enterprise  of 
which  the  offense  was  a  part.  Involved  con- 
duct proscribed  by  section  419  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  860)  which 
was  committed  directly  by  the  defendant  or 
for  which  the  defendant  would  be  liable 
under  section  2  of  this  title. 

"(7)  Using  minors  in  trafficking.- The  of- 
fense, or  a  continuing  criminal  enterprise  of 
which  the  offense  was  a  part,  involved  con- 
duct proscribed  by  section  420  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  861)  which 
was  committed  directly  by  the  defendant  or 
for  which  the  defendant  would  be  liable 
under  section  2  of  this  title. 

••(8)  Lethal  adulterant  —The  offense  in- 
volved the  importation,  manufacture,  or  dis- 
tribution of  a  controlled  substance  (as  de- 
fined in  section  102  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C.  802)).  mixed  with  a  po- 
tentially lethal  adulterant,  and  the  defend- 
ant was  aware  of  the  presence  of  the 
adulterant. 

The  jury,  or  if  there  Is  no  jury,  the  court, 
may  consider  whether  any  other  aggravating 
faitur  i"xi.~t.~ 
"{13593.  Special  hearing  to  determine  whether 

a  sentence  of  death  is  justified 

■■(ai  .NiiTicF  HV  I'Ki-;  Gii\Kit.NME.\T.— When- 
ever the  Government  intends  to  seek  the 
death  penalt.v  for  an  offense  described  in  sec- 
tion 3591.  the  attorney  for  the  Government,  a 
reasonable  time  before  the  trial,  or  before 
acceptance  by  the  court  of  a  plea  of  guilty, 
or  at  such  time  thereafter  as  the  court  may 
permit  upon  a  showing  of  good  cause,  shall 
sign  and  file  with  the  court,  and  serve  on  the 
defendant,  a  notice  that  the  Government  In 
the  event  of  conviction  will  seek  the  sen- 
tence of  death  The  notice  shall  set  forth  the 
aggravating  factor  or  factors  enumerated  in 
section  3592.  and  any  other  aggravating  fac- 
tor not  specifically  enumerated  In  section 
3592,  that  the  Government,  if  the  defendant 
Is  convicted,  will  seek  t/j  prove  as  the  basis 
for  the  death  penalty  The  factors  for  which 
notice  is  provided  under  this  subsection  may 
include  factors  concerning  the  effect  of  the 
offense  on  the  victim  and  the  victim's  fam- 
ily. The  court  may  permit  the  attorney  for 
the  Government  to  amend  the  notice  upon  a 
showing  of  good  cause 

••(bi  Heahing  Before  a  Court  or  .Iury  — 
When  the  attorney  for  the  Government  has 
filed  a  notice  as  required  under  subsection 
la)  and  the  defendant  is  found  guilty  of  an  of- 
fense descrlljed  In  section  3591.  the  judge  who 
presided  at  the  trial  or  before  whom  the 
guilty  plea  was  entered,  or  another  judge  if 
that  judge  is  unavailable,  shall  conduct  a 
.separate  sentencing  hearing  to  determine 
the  punishment  to  be  imposed.  Prior  to  such 
a  hearing,  no  presentence  report  shall  be  pre- 
pared by  the  United  States  Probation  Serv- 
ice, notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  The 
hearing  shall  be  conducted— 
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••(1)  before  the  jury  that  determined  the 
defendant's  guilt; 

"(2 1  before  a  jury  impaneled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  if— 

"iA)  the  defendant  was  convicted  upon  a 
plea  of  guilty: 

■(B)  the  defendant  was  convicted  after  a 
trial  before  the  court  sitting  without  a  jury; 
"(C)  the  jury  that  determined  the  defend- 
ant's guilt  was  discharged  for  good  cause;  or 

•■iDi  after  initial  imposition  of  a  sentence 
under  this  section,  reconsideration  of  the 
sentence  under  the  section  is  necessary;  or 

■■(3)  before  the  court  alone,  upon  motion  of 
the  defendant  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
attorney  for  the  Government, 
A  jury  impaneled  pursuant  to  paragraph  '2i 
shall  consist  of  12  members,  unless,  at  any 
time  before  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing, 
the  parties  stipulate,  with  the  approval  of 
the  court,  that  it  shall  consist  of  a  lesser 
number 

■■ic;  Proof  of  Mitigating  and  Aggravat- 
ing Factors  -.^t  the  hearing,  information 
may  be  presented  as  to — 

■' ! .  any  matter  relating  to  any  mitigating 
faLtor  listed  in  section  3592  and  any  other 
mitigating  factor;  and 

■■(2 1  any  matter  relating  to  any  aggravat- 
:ng  factor  listed  in  section  3592  for  which  no- 
tice has  been  provided  under  subsection  lai 
and  (if  information  is  presented  relating  to 
such  a  listed  factor  1  any  other  aggravating 
fai.tor  for  which  notue  has  been  so  provided 
The  information  presented  may  include  the 
tnai  transcript  and  exhibits.  Any  other  in- 
formalion  relevant  to  such  mitigating  or  ag- 
gravating factors  may  be  presented  by  either 
the  Government  or  the  defendant.  The  infor- 
mation presented  by  the  Government  in  sup- 
port of  factors  concerning  the  effect  of  the 
offense  on  the  victim  and  the  victim's  family 
may  include  oral  testimony,  a  victim  impact 
statement  that  identifies  the  victim  of  the 
offense  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  harm 
and  loss  suffered  by  the  victim  and  the  vic- 
tim's family,  and  other  relevant  informa- 
tion. Information  is  admissible  regardless  of 
its  admissibility  under  the  rules  governing 
admission  of  evidence  at  criminal  trials,  ex- 
cept that  information  may  be  excluded  if  its 
probative  value  is  outweighed  by  the  danger 
of  creating  unfair  prejudice,  confusing  the  i.<- 
sues.  or  misleading  the  jury.  The  attorney 
for  the  Government  and  for  the  defendant 
shall  be  permitted  to  rebut  any  information 
received  at  the  hearing,  and  shall  be  given 
fair  opportunity  to  present  argument  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  information  to  establish 
the  existence  of  any  aggravating  or  mitigat- 
ing factor,  and  as  to  the  appropriateness  in 
that  case  of  imposing  a  sentence  of  death. 
The  attorney  for  the  Government  shall  open 
the  argument.  The  defendant  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  reply.  The  Government  shall  then 
lie  permitted  to  reply  in  rebuttal.  The  burden 
of  establishing  the  existence  of  an  aggravat- 
ing factor  is  on  the  Government,  and  is  not 
satisfied  unless  the  existence  of  such  a  factor 
is  established  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
The  burden  of  establishing  the  existence  of 
any  mitigating  factor  is  on  the  defendant, 
and  is  not  satisfied  unless  the  existence  of 
such  a  factor  is  established  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence. 

■•(d)  Return  of  Special  Findings. —The 
jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court,  shall 
consider  all  the  information  received  during 
the  hearing.  It  shall  return  special  findings 
identifying  any  aggravating  factor  or  factors 
set  forth  in  section  3592  found  to  exist  and 
any  other  aggravating  factor  for  which  no- 
tice has  been  provided  under  subsection  (ai 
found  to  exist.  A  finding  with  respect  to  a 


mitigating  factor  may  be  made  by  one  or 
more  members  of  the  jury,  and  any  member 
of  the  jury  who  finds  the  existence  of  a  miti- 
gating factor  may  consider  such  factor  es- 
tablished for  purposes  of  this  section  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  jurors  who  concur  that 
the  factor  has  been  established.  A  finding 
with  respect  to  any  aggravating  factor  must 
be  unanimous.  If  no  aggravating  factor  set 
forth  in  section  3592  is  found  to  exist,  the 
court  shall  impose  a  sentence  other  than 
death  authorized  by  law. 

■■ie)  Return  of  a  Finding  Concerning  a 
Sentence  of  Death.— If.  in  the  case  of— 

■■(1)  an  offense  described  in  section  3591(1), 
an  aggravating  factor  required  to  be  consid- 
ered under  section  3592(b)  is  found  to  exist; 

■■(2)  an  offense  described  in  section  3591  (2) 
or  (6).  an  aggravating  factor  required  to  be 
considered  under  section  3592:  ci  is  found  to 
exist;  or 

■■(3)  an  offense  described  in  section  3591  i3'. 
(4).  or  (5).  an  aggravating  factor  required  to 
be  considered  under  section  3592idi  is  found 
to  exist. 

the  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court. 
shall  then  consider  whether  the  aggravating 
factor  or  factors  found  to  exist  under  sub- 
section (d)  outweigh  any  mitigating  factor  or 
factors.  The  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the 
court  shall  recommend  a  sentence  of  death  if 
It  unanimously  finds  at  least  one  aggravat- 
ing factor  and  no  mitigating  factor  or  if  it 
finds  one  or  more  aggravating  factors  which 
outweigh  any  mitigating  factors.  In  any 
other  case,  it  shall  not  recommend  a  sen- 
tence of  death.  The  jury  shall  be  instructed 
that  It  must  avoid  any  influence  of  sym- 
pathy, sentiment,  passion,  prejudice,  or 
other  arbitrary  factors  m  its  decision,  and 
should  make  such  a  recommendation  as  the 
information  warrants. 

■■(f)  Special  Precaution  To  .•\ssure 
Again.st  Discrimination.— In  a  hearing  held 
before  a  jury,  the  court,  prior  to  the  return 
of  a  finding  under  sub.section  (ei,  shall  in- 
struct the  jury  that,  in  considering  whether 
a  sentence  of  death  is  justified,  it  shall  not 
be  influenced  by  prejudice  or  bias  relating  to 
the  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  or 
sex  of  the  defendant  or  of  any  victim  and 
that  the  jury  is  not  to  recommend  a  sentence 
of  death  unless  it  has  concluded  that  it 
would  recommend  a  sentence  of  death  for  the 
crime  in  question  no  matter  what  the  race, 
color,  religion,  national  origin,  or  sex  of  the 
defendant  or  of  any  victim  may  be.  The  jury. 
upon  return  of  a  finding  under  subsection  (ei. 
shall  also  return  to  the  court  a  certificate, 
signed  by  each  juror,  that  prejudice  or  bias 
relating  to  the  race,  color,  religion,  national 
origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  or  any  victim 
was  not  involved  in  reaching  his  or  her  indi- 
vidual decision  and  that  the  individual  juror 
would  have  made  the  same  recomm.endation 
rt^garding  a  sentence  for  the  crime  in  ques- 
tion no  matter  what  the  race,  color,  religion, 
national  origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  or 
.-^ny  victim  may  be 

"$3594.  Imposition  of  a  sentence  of  death 

••Upon  the  recommendation  under  section 
3593(e)  that  a  sentence  of  death  be  imposed, 
the  court  shall  sentence  the  defendant  to 
death.  Otherwise  the  court  shall  impose  a 
sentence,  other  than  death,  authorized  by 
law.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  if  the  maximum  term  of  imprisonment 
for  the  offense  is  life  imprisonment,  the 
court  may  impose  a  sentence  of  life  impris- 
onment without  the  possibility  of  release. 

"113595.  Review  of  a  sentence  of  death 

■■(a)  Appeal.— In  a  case  in  which  a  sen- 
tence of  death  is  imposed,  the  sentence  shall 


be  subject  to  review  by  the  court  of  appeals 
upon  appeal  by  the  defendant.  Notice  of  ap- 
peal of  the  sentence  must  be  filed  within  the 
time  specified  for  the  filing  of  a  notice  of  ap- 
peal of  the  judgment  of  conviction  An  ap- 
peal of  the  sentence  under  this  section  may 
be  consolidated  with  an  appeal  of  the  judg- 
ment of  conviction  and  shall  have  priority 
over  all  other  cases. 

■■(b)  Review— The  court  of  appeals  shall 
review  the  entire  record  in  the  case,  includ- 
ing— 

■'(1)  the  evidence  submitted  during  the 
trial; 

■■(2)  the  information  submitted  during  the 
sentencing  hearing; 

■■(3)  the  procedures  em.pioyed  in  the  sen- 
tencing hearing;  and 

■■(41  the  special  findings  returned  under 
section  35931  dl. 

■'(C)  Decision  and  Disposition.— 

■■(li  Affir.mance  — If  the  court  of  appeals 
determiines  that— 

■■(A  I  the  sentence  of  death  was  not  im.posed 
under  the  influence  of  passion,  prejudice,  or 
any  other  arbitrary  factor; 

■'(B)  the  evidence  and  information  support 
the  special  findings  of  the  existence  of  an  ag- 
gravating factor  or  factors;  and 

■■iCi   the  proceedings   did   not   involve  any 
other  prejudicial  error  requiring  reversal  of 
the  sentence  that  was  properly  preserved  for 
and  raised  on  appeal. 
it  shall  affirm  the  sentence 

■'i2i  Remand.- In  a  case  in  which  the  sen- 
tence IS  not  affirmed  under  paragraph  (1). 
the  court  of  appeals  shall  remand  the  case 
for  reconsideration  under  section  3593  or  for 
imposition  of  another  authorized  sentence  as 
appropriate,  except  that  the  court  shall  not 
reverse  a  sentence  of  death  on  the  ground 
that  an  aggravating  factor  was  invalid  or 
was  not  supported  by  the  evidence  and  infor- 
mation if  at  least  one  aggravating  factor  re- 
quired to  be  considered  under  section  3592  re- 
mains which  was  found  to  exist  and  the 
court,  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  submitted 
at  trial  and  the  information  submitted  at 
the  sentencing  hearing,  finds  no  mitigating 
factor  or  finds  that  the  remaining  aggravat- 
ing factor  or  factors  which  were  found  to 
exist  outweigh  any  m.itigating  factors, 

■■i3i  Statement  of  reasons  —The  court  of 
appeals  shall  state  in  writing  the  reasons  for 
Its  disposition  of  an  appeal  of  a  sentence  of 
death  under  this  section, 
"()    3596.    Implementation    of   a    sentence    of 

death 

"(a)  Ln  General.- .a  person  who  has  been 
sentenced  to  death  pursuant  to  this  chapter 
shall  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  At- 
torney General  until  exhaustion  of  the  pro- 
cedures for  appeal  of  the  judgment  of  convic- 
tion and  for  review  of  the  sentence.  When  the 
sentence  is  to  be  implemented,  the  .\ttorney 
General  shall  release  the  person  sentenced  to 
death  to  the  custody  of  a  United  States  Mar- 
shal, who  shall  supervise  implementation  of 
the  sentence  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
law  of  the  State  m  which  the  sentence  is  im- 
posed. If  the  law  of  such  State  does  not  pro- 
vide for  implementation  of  a  sentence  of 
death,  the  court  shall  designate  another 
State,  the  law  of  which  does  so  provide,  and 
the  sentence  shall  be  implemented  m  the 
manner  prescribed  by  such  law. 

"(b)  Spec!.\l  Bars  To  Exec',.'tion.— a  sen- 
tence of  death  shall  not  be  carried  out  ujxrn 
a  person  -who  lacks  the  mental  capacity  to 
understand  the  death  penalty  and  why  it  was 
imposed  on  that  person,  or  upon  a  woman 
while  she  is  pregnant. 

••(c)  Emplovf.e.'^  May  Decline  To  P.^htici- 
pate.— No  employee  of  any  State  department 
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of  corrections,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons, or  the  United  States  Marshals  Service, 
and  no  emplo.vee  providing  services  to  that 
department,  bureau,  or  service  under  con- 
tract shall  l)e  required,  as  a  condition  of  that 
employment  or  contractual  obligation,  to  be 
in  attendance  at  or  to  participate  in  any  exe- 
cution earned  out  under  this  section  if  such 
participation  is  contrary  to  the  moral  or  re- 
ligious convictions  of  the  employee.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  •partici- 
pate in  any  execution'  includes  personal 
preparation  of  the  condemned  individual  and 
the  apparatus  used  for  the  execution,  and  su- 
pervision of  the  activities  of  other  personnel 
in  ciirrvir.k:  nut  .sui  h  a(  tivitu'.s. 

"$3597.  Une  of  State  facilities 

"A  United  States  Marshal  charged  with  su- 
pervising the  implementation  of  a  sentence 
of  death  may  u-se  appropriate  State  or  local 
facilities  for  the  purpose,  may  use  the  serv- 
ices of  an  appropriate  State  or  local  official 
or  of  a  person  such  an  official  employs  for 
the  purpose,  and  shall  pay  the  costs  thereof 
in  an  amount  approved  by  the  .attorney  Gen- 
er.i! 
"$3598.  Appointment  uf  counsel 

••<ai  Rkpkk.skntation  ok  I.vdicknt  Defend- 
ants Thi-<  <e.  tion  shall  govern  the  appoint- 
mer.-  ir!  ..,!;-. •!  for  any  defendant  against 
whom  .1  ^''i.' ■■.■■.>  •'  "f  ileath  Is  sought,  or  on 
whom  a  >>■:;':  ■  •:  '.•  I'.'i  has  been  imposed. 
for  an  >i;iir.M'  .if;,i.;i.il  the  United  States, 
where  the  defendant  is  or  becomes  finan- 
cially unable  '■>  (it''ain  adequate  representa- 
tion Sui  );  I  It!.:;  iant  shall  he  entitled  to 
appointnie;;i  nt  .  uu.'..sel  from  the  commence- 
ment of  trial  proceedings  until  one  of  the 
conditions  specified  in  section  3599(b)  has  oc- 
curred. This  section  shall  not  affect  the  ap- 
pointment of  counsel  and  the  provision  of 
ancillary  legal  services  under  section  408(ii 
(4».  (5).  i6).  (7i.  (8).  (9).  and  ilO)  of  the  Con 
trolled  Substances  Act  i21  U.S.C.  848  tq)  (4), 
(5).  (6).  (7).  (Bi.  (9i.  and  dOiK 

■•(b)  REl'KE.SKNTATKiN  BKKdKK  FINALITY  OF 
JfDGMKNT.  A  defendant  wiihin  the  scope  of 
this  section  shall  have  i.ounsel  appointed  for 
trial  representation  as  provided  in  section 
3005.  At  least  one  counsel  so  appointed  shall 
continue  to  represent  the  defendant  until  the 
conclusion  of  direct  review  of  the  judgment, 
unless  replaced  by  the  court  with  other 
qualified  counsel 

••(c)  Representation  Ai-ter  Finality  of 
Judgment.— When  a  judgment  impt)sing  a 
sentence  of  death  has  become  final  through 
affirmance  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  direct 
review,  denial  of  certiorari  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  direct  review,  or  expiration  of  the 
time  for  seeking  direct  review  in  the  court  of 
appeals  or  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Govern- 
ment shall  promptly  notify  the  district  court 
that  imposed  the  sentence.  Within  10  days 
after  receipt  of  such  notice,  the  district 
court  shall  proceed  to  make  a  determination 
whether  the  defendant  Is  eligible  under  this 
section  for  appointment  of  counsel  for  subse- 
quent proceedings.  On  the  basis  of  the  deter- 
mination, the  court  shall  issue  an  order- 

••(1)  appointing  one  or  more  counsel  to  rep- 
resent the  defendant  upon  a  finding  that  the 
defendant  is  financially  unable  to  obtain 
adequate  representation  and  wishes  to  have 
counsel  appointed  or  is  unable  competently 
to  decide  whether  to  accept  or  reject  ap- 
pointment of  counsel. 

"(2)  finding,  after  a  hearing  if  necessary, 
that  the  defendant  rejected  app<jintment  of 
counsel  and  made  the  decision  with  an  un- 
derstanding of  its  legal  consequences,  or 

■■(31  denying  the  appointment  of  counsel 
upon  a  finding  that  the  defendant  is  finan- 


cially able  to  obtain  adequate  representa- 
tion 

Counsel  appointed  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  different  from  the  counsel 
who  represented  the  defendant  at  trial  and 
on  direct  review  unless  the  defendant  and 
counsel  request  a  continuation  or  renewal  of 
the  earlier  representation 

■■(di  Standards  for  Competence  of  Coun- 
sel.—In  relation  to  a  defendant  who  is  enti- 
tled to  appointment  of  counsel  under  this 
section,  at  least  one  counsel  appointed  for 
trial  representation  must  have  been  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  for  at  least  5  years  and  have 
at  least  3  years  of  experience  in  the  trial  of 
felony  cases  in  the  federal  district  courts.  If 
new  counsel  is  appointed  after  Judgment,  at 
least  one  counsel  so  appointed  must  have 
been  admitted  to  the  bar  for  at  least  5  years 
and  have  at  least  3  years  of  experience  in  the 
litigation  of  felony  cases  in  the  Federal 
courts  of  appeals  or  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
court,  for  good  cause,  may  appoint  counsel 
who  does  not  meet  the  standards  prescribed 
in  the  two  preceding  sentences,  but  whose 
background,  knowledge,  or  experience  would 
otherwise  enable  him  or  her  to  properly  rep- 
resent the  defendant,  with  due  consideration 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  penalty  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  litigation 

•■(e)  Applicability  of  Criminal  Jf.sTicE 
Act.— Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  section  3006A  shall  apply  to  appoint- 
ments under  this  section 

■•(fi  Claims  of  Ineffectiveness  of  Covn- 
SEL.— The  ineffectiveness  or  incompetence  of 
counsel  during  proceedings  on  a  motion 
under  section  2255  of  title  28  in  a  capital  case 
shall  not  be  a  ground  for  relief  from  the 
judgment  or  sentence  in  any  proceeding. 
This  limitation  shall  not  preclude  the  ap- 
pointment of  different  counsel  at  any  stage 

of  the  prni  eedintrs 

■*5  3599.  ('(illateral  attack  on  judgment  impos- 
ing Mentence  of  death 

■•(a)  TiMK  F(iH  Makinc.  section  2255  Mo- 
tion.—In  a  ca.se  in  which  a  sentence  of  death 
has  been  imposed,  and  the  judgment  has  be- 
come final  as  described  in  section  3598(ci.  a 
motion  in  the  case  under  section  2255  of  title 
28  shall  be  filed  within  90  days  of  the  issu- 
ance of  the  order  relating  to  appointment  of 
counsel  under  section  3598(ci.  The  court  in 
which  the  motion  is  filed,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  extend  the  time  for  filing  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  60  days.  A  motion  de- 
scribed In  this  section  shall  have  priority 
over  all  noncapital  matters  in  the  district 
court,  and  in  the  court  of  appeals  on  review 
of  the  district  courts  decision. 

"(b)  Stay  of  Execution.— The  execution  of 
a  sentence  of  death  shall  be  stayed  in  the 
course  of  direct  review  of  the  judgment  and 
during  the  litigation  of  an  initial  motion  in 
the  case  under  section  2256  of  title  28.  The 
stay  shall  run  continuously  following  impo- 
sition of  the  sentence,  and  shall  expire  if — 

■■(1)  the  defendant  falls  to  file  a  motion 
under  section  2255  of  title  28  within  the  time 
specified  in  subsection  (a),  or  falls  to  make  a 
timely  application  for  court  of  appeals  re- 
view following  the  denial  of  such  a  motion 
b.v  a  district  court; 

•'(2)  upon  completion  of  district  court  and 
court  of  appeals  review  under  section  2255  of 
title  28.  the  motion  under  that  section  is  de- 
nied and  - 

•■(A)  the  time  for  filing  a  petition  for  cer- 
tiorari has  expired  and  no  petition  has  been 
filed; 

••(B)  a  timely  petition  for  certiorari  was 
filed  and  the  Supreme  Court  denied  the  peti- 
tion: or 

"(C)  a  timely  petition  for  certiorari  was 
filed  and  upon  consideration  of  the  c;ase,  the 


Supreme  Court  disposed  of  it  in  a  manner 
that  left  the  capital  sentence  undisturbed;  or 

••(3)  before  a  district  court,  in  the  presence 
of  counsel  and  after  having  been  advised  of 
the  consequences  of  the  decision  to  do  so.  the 
defendant  waives  the  right  to  file  a  motion 
under  section  2255  of  title  '2& 

■(ci  FiNALiTi'  OF  Decision  on  Review— If 
one  of  the  conditions  specified  in  subsection 
(b)  has  occurred,  no  court  thereafter  shall 
have  the  authority  to  enter  a  stay  of  execu- 
tion or  grant  relief  in  the  case  unless— 

'•(1)  the  basis  for  the  stay  and  request  for 
relief  Is  a  claim  not  presented  in  earlier  pro- 
ceedings; 

"(2)  the  failure  to  raise  the  claim  was— 

••(A)  the  result  of  governmental  action  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States; 

"(B)  the  result  of  the  Supreme  Court  rec- 
ognition of  a  new  Federal  right  that  is  retro- 
actively applicable;  or 

■•(C)  based  on  a  factual  predicate  that 
could  not  have  been  discovered  through  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  diligence  in  time  to 
present  the  claim  In  earlier  proceedings;  and 

••(3)  the  facts  underlying  the  claim  would 
be  sufricient,  if  proven,  to  undermine  the 
court's  confidence  in  the  determination  of 
guilt  on  the  offense  or  offenses  for  which  the 
death  penalty  was  imposed. 
"li  3600.  Appliration  in  Indian  country 

Ni.tlw.ih.-tar.iiinc  sections  1152  and  1153. 
no  person  subject  to  the  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion of  an  Indian  tribal  government  shall  be 
subject  to  a  capital  sentence  under  this 
chapter  for  any  offense  the  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion for  which  is  predicated  solely  on  Indian 
country  as  defined  in  section  1151  and  which 
has  occurred  within  the  l>oundaries  of  such 
Indian  country,  unless  the  governing  body  of 
the  tribe  has  made  an  election  that  this 
chapter  has  effect  over  land  and  persons  sub- 
ject to  its  criminal  jurisdiction.  ". 

(b)  Technical  Amf.nd.ment  —The  part  anal- 
ysis for  part  II  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  the  item 
relating  to  chapter  227  the  following  new 
item: 

"228.  Death  penally  priKedures  .'t.')91.". 

SEC.    I(i:i    (.ONFOILMINC   A.MFNDMKM    Kf;iJKTIN(; 

Tl)   DE.STHl  ITION   OF   AIRCH^VKI    OR 

AlKfKAI'T  FAIILITIKS. 
Section  3-1  of  title  !8.  United  States  Code. 
is   amended    by    striking    the    comma   after 
•"life"  and  all  that  follows  through  ■•order". 

SEC.    104    CONFOIt.MIN(;   AMENDMENT   K>:i.ATIN(. 
1X1  FSPI<)NA(;E 

Section  794iai  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  and  inserting  •'.  except  that  the  sen- 
tence of  death  shall  not  be  imposed  unless 
the  jury  or.  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court,  fur- 
ther finds  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  at  a 
hearing  under  section  3593  that  the  offense 
directly  concerned  - 

•■(li  nuclear  weaponry,  military  spacecraft 
and  satellites,  early  warning  systems,  or 
other  means  of  defense  or  retaliation  against 
large-scale  attack. 

•■(2)  war  plans; 

••(3)  communications  intelligence  or  cryp- 
tographic information; 

■•(4)  sources  or  methods  of  intelligence  or 
counterintelligence  operations,  or 

■•(5)  any  other  major  weapons  system  or 
major  element  of  defense  sir,i"et', 

SEC.   105.  CONFOKMINt;  A.MENDMKSI    RKl.MINC. 
I()  ITtA-SSIHiHTINCi  EXPI.OSIVK.S. 

Section  fili.l.  of  title  ih.  Ur.it.'ii  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  'as  provided  in 
section  34  of  this  tltle'^. 


SK(  KW  (  ()NFOR.MIN(i  amendment  RJ.l^TLNG 
IX)  MAIJCIUIS  UESTRLt^riO.N  OF 
FEI)FR/U.      PKOPERTT      BY      FXPLO 

Section  844(f)  of  title  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  as  provided  in 
section  34  of  this  title", 

SEC.  107.  CONFOR.MIN(;  A-MENDMKNT  RELATING 
7t)  MALICIOUS  DESTRUCTIO.N  OF 
INTEK-STATE  PROPERTY  BY  EXPLO- 
SIVES. 

Section  844ii)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "as  provided  in 

section  34  of  this  title". 

SE(  KW  (()NFORMIN(;  A.ME.\DMENT  RH  ATING 
TO  MURUEH. 

Section  1111(b)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(bi  Within  the  special  maritime  and  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  of  the  United  States — 

•'ill  whoever  is  guilty  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree  shall  be  punished  by  death  or  by 
imprisonment  for  life;  and 

••i2i  whoever  is  guilty  of  murder  in  the  sec- 
ond degree  shall  be  imprisoned  for  any  term 
of  years  or  for  life". 

SE<  109  (ONFORMINt;  AMENDMENT  RF.I^TING 
TO  KILLINC;  OFFIflAl.  (it'ESTS  OR 
INrF:R.\ATI()NAl.I.Y  PROTECTED 

PERSONS 

Section  Uieiai  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the  comma 
after  '•title"  and  all  that  follows  through 
■years". 

SEC.  110.  MIHDER  BY  FEDERAl.  FHISONTCR. 

lai  ()i}i.-..-l,      Cr.ajjte:  -^  <■:'  titie  :8.  United 
.States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section: 
"i  1118.  Murder  by  a  Federal  prisoner 

I  (-)>  h  K.N.sK.  W'norver.  wh'.le  confined  in 
,,  F'^  leral  prison  under  a  sentence  for  a  term 
'  ;  .;ie  Imprisonment,  murders  another  shall 
be  punished  by  death  or  by  life  imprisonment 
without  the  possibility  of  release. 

••lb)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

••(1)  •Federal  prison"  means  any  Federal 
correctional,  detention,  or  penal  facility. 
Federal  community  treatment  center,  or 
Federal  halfway  house,  or  any  such  prison 
operated  under  contract  with  the  Federal 
Government:  and 

••(2)  term  of  life  imprisonment^  means  a 
sentence  for  the  term  of  natural  life,  a  sen- 
tence commuted  to  natural  life,  an  indeter- 
minate term  of  a  minimum  of  at  least  15 
years  and  a  maximum  of  life,  or  an 
unexecuted  sentence  of  death.  ". 

(bi   TECHNICAL   AMENDMENT. -The    Chapter 
analysis   for  chapter  51    of  title   18,   United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  item: 
■  i;i8,  Mur'ler  t.y  a  Feileral  prisoner," 

SEC.  111.  CONFORMING  A,ME,ND.MENT  RELATING 
TO  KIDNAPPING. 

Section  ;jii.  .1  "\  t;t:e  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  and  inserting  "and.  if  the  death  of 
any  person  i-esults.  shall  be  punished  by 
death  or  life  imprisonment", 

SEC.  112  ( ONKIRMING  .VMENDMENT  KFI.ATING 
lu  HOSIAGE  TAKIN(.. 

Section  1203(a)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  and  inserting  ••and.  if  the  death  of 
any  person  results,  shall  he  punished  by 
death  or  life  w:.;-:  >^  •.•:.•  :.• 

SEC.  113.  CONFORMINC;  .VMENDMENT  KH.AIIN(; 
T(i  MAilJUllLlTY  OF  IN.Jl  RIOUS  Mi 
TlCl.ES. 

The  last  paragraph  of  section  1716  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  comma  after  "life"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "order  ". 


SEC     IM.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT  RELATING 
TO  PRESIDENTLU,  ASSASSINATION. 

Section  1751IC1  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  Whoever  attempts  to  murder  or  kid- 
nap any  individual  designated  in  subsection 
la)  shall  be  punished— 

•■il  I  by  imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years 
or  for  life:  or 

"i2i  if  the  conduct  constitutes  an  attempt 
to  murder  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  results  in  bodily  injury  to  the  F*resident 
or  otherwise  comes  dangerously  close  to 
causing  the  death  of  the  President,  by  death 
or  imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years  or  for 
life   " 

SEC.   \\h.  CONFORMING  A.MENU.MENT  Rh,I.ATING 
TO  .MURDER  FOR  HIRE. 

Section  1958(ai  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "and  if  death 
results,  shall  be  subject  to  imprisonment  for 
any  term  of  years  or  for  life,  or  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $50,000.  or  both'^  and  inserting 
••and  if  death  results,  shall  be  punished  by 
death  or  life  imprisonment,  or  shall  be  fined 
in  accordance  with  this  title,  or  both" 
SEC.  116.  CONFORMING  A.MENDMENT  Ri:i^TING 
TO  \10LENT  CRIMES  IN  AID  OF 
RACKETEERING  ACTI\TrY. 

Section  ;9.')9ia  ,:■  of  t;t;e  18.  U.Tited  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(1)  for  murder,  by  death  or  life  imprison- 
ment, or  a  fine  in  accordance  with  this  title, 
or  both,  and  for  kidnapping,  by  imprison- 
ment for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life,  or  a 
fine  in  accordance  with  this  title,  or  both:". 

SEt  .   117.  CONFORMING  A.MEND.MENT  REl^TING 
TO  W'RECKING  TRAINS 

The  penultimate  paragrapr.  <<'  .-i-  '-.■  r.  1992 
of  title  18.  United  States  Cod'-.  :s  ;.r.t-r.>;ed  by 
striking  the  comma  after  •■life"  and  ail  that 
follows  through  ••order'^. 

SE(  .   118.  CONFORMING  A.MENDMENT  RJ-.LATING 
TO  BA.NK  ROBBERY 

Section  2113(e)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  •'or  punished 
by  death  if  the  verdict  of  the  jury  shall  so  di- 
rect" and  inserting  ■■or  if  death  results  shall 
be  punished  by  death  or  ;;fe  :rr,pr;s:'nrr,ent". 
SEC.  119.  CONFORMING  AMENU.MENT  RELATING 
TO  TERRORIST  ACTS. 

Section  2332ia.  1>  (jf  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  as  redesignated  by  section  601(b)(2).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  if  the  killing  is  murder  as  defined  in 
section  Ullia).  be  fined  under  this  title,  pun- 
ished by  death  or  imprisonment  for  any  term 
of  years  or  for  life,  or  both:", 

SE(  .    120.   CONFORMINf;   A.MENDMENT    RF;i^TING 
TO  AIRCRAFT  HI.JACKING. 
Section  903  of  the  Federal  .\viation  Act  of 
1958  (49  U.S.C,  .App.  1473 1  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing subsection  ■  l 

SEC.    121.    CONFOR.MING    AMEM^.MENT    TO    CON 
TROLLED  SUBSTANCES  ACT. 

Section  408  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  848 1  is  amended  by  striking 
subsections  igi.  (hi.  (i).  ijt.  (ki.  ili.  imi.  (m. 
(01.  (p).  'Q'  1 1 '.  1 2 1,  and  3  .  and  : 
SEC.  122.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT  RELATING 
TO  GENOCIDE. 

Section  1091fbHi  i  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "a  fine  of  not 
more  than  11,000,000  and  imprisonment  for 
life"  and  inserting  •death  or  imprisonment 
for  life  and  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
S LOCK). 000  ■ 

SEC    123.  PHOTEC  1  ION  OF  t  OURT  OFFR  ERS  .A.ND 
JURORS. 

Section  1503  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ••(a)"  before  ••Whoever"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a),  as  designated  by  para- 
graph ( 1 ) — 


i.\)  by  striking  ■'commissioner'  each  place 
It  appears  and  inserting  "magistrate  judge"'; 
and 

(Bi  by  striking  "fined  not  more  than  S6.000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both"  and  inserting  "punished  as  provided  in 
subsection  (bi";  and 

(3i  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  The  punishment  for  an  offense  under 
this  section  is — 

"(li  in  the  case  of  a  killing,  the  punish- 
ment provided  in  sections  1111  and  1112; 

■•(2i  in  the  case  of  an  attempted  killing,  or 
a  case  in  which  the  offense  was  committed 
against  a  petit  juror  and  in  which  a  class  A 
or  B  felony  was  charged,  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  20  years:  and 

"(3)  in  any  other  case,  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  10  years  ' 

SEC.  124.  PROHIBITION  OF  RETA1.IATORY 
KILLINGS  OF  WITNESSES.  NTCTIMS, 
A.ND  INFORMA.NTS. 

Section  1513  of  title  18.  United  States  Cooe. 
is  amended— 

il)  by  redesignating  subsections  (ai  and  (b) 
as  subsections  (b)  and  (c).  respectively:  and 

'2i  by  inserting  before  subsection  (b).  as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  il).  the  following 
new  subsection: 

'•(aid  I  Whoever  kills  or  attempts  to  kill 
another  p>erson  with  intent  to  retaliate 
against  any  person  for— 

■•(A I  the  attendance  of  a  witness  or  party 
at  an  official  proceeding,  or  any  testimony 
given  or  any  record,  document,  or  other  ob- 
ject produced  by  a  witness  in  an  official  pro- 
ceeding; or 

■(B)  any  information  relating  to  the  com- 
mission or  possible  commission  of  a  Federal 
offense  or  a  violation  of  conditions  of  proba- 
tion, parole,  or  release  pending  judicial  pro- 
ceedings given  by  a  person  to  a  law  enforce- 
ment officer. 

shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2). 

•■(2)  The  punishment  for  an  offense  under 
this  subsection  is— 

■•(A I  in  the  case  of  a  killing,  the  punish- 
ment provided  in  sections  1111  and  1112;  and 

■■(B)  in  the  case  of  an  attempt,  imprison- 
ment for  not  mr>re  than  20  years 
SEC.  125   DEATH  PEN.VLTY  FOR  MURDER  OF  fTD- 
ERAl.     LAW      ENFORCE.MENT      OFFI- 
CERS 

Section  1114  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  by  striking  '•be  punished  as  pro- 
vided under  sections  1111  and  1112  of  this 
title,  except  that"  and  inserting  ■■.  in  the 
case  of  murder  (as  defined  in  section  1111).  be 
punished  by  death  or  imprisonment  for  life, 
and.  in  the  case  of  manslaughter  (as  defined 
in  section  1112).  be  punished  as  provided  in 
section  1112.  and^^ 

SEC.     1'26.    DEATH    PENALTY     FOR    MURDER    OF 
STATE     OR    LO<  ,A1,    I^W     ENFORt  E 
MENT     OFFICERS     A-SSlSTINCi     FED- 
ERAL    lv\W      ENFORCE.MENT      OFFI 
CERS. 
Section  1114  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  by  inserting    •.  or  any  State  or 
local  law  enforcement  officer  while  assisting. 
or  on  account  of  his  or  her  assistance  of.  any 
Federal  officer  or  employee  covered  by  this 
section  in  the  performance  of  duties."  after 
•'Other  statutory  authority". 

SEC.  127.  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  I9K>>  I'ROTO- 
COL  FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  I  N- 
LAWFUL  ACTS  OF  \10LENCE  AT  AIR- 
PORTS SER\TNG  INTERNATIONAL 
CIML  AVIATION. 

(a)  Offense— Chapter  2  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section: 
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'i  36.  Violrnre  at  intemationaJ  airport* 

■■(a^  Whoever  uniAiAlallv  .m.l  ii-.ti-nlionally, 
uslriK  any  itevitc.  .-iutisiani  >•  ur  we^ipon— 

"(1 1  performs  an  ait  of  vioU-ncf  atfalnst  a 
person  at  an  airport  servinK  international 
civil  aviation  which  causes  or  is  liltely  to 
cause  serious  injury  or  death,  or 

"(2 1  destroys  or  seriously  damages  the  fa- 
cilities of  an  airport  servinR  International 
civil  aviation  or  a  civil  aircraft  not  in  ser%'- 
Ice  located  thereon  or  disrupts  the  services 
of  the  airport. 

if  such  an  act  endanKers  or  l8  likely  to  en- 
danger safety  at  the  airport,  or  attempts  to 
do  such  an  act.  shall  be  fined  under  this 
title,  imprisoned  not  more  than  20  years,  or 
both,  and  if  the  death  of  any  person  results 
from  conduct  prohibited  by  this  subsection, 
shall  be  punished  by  death  or  Imprisoned  for 
any  term  of  years  or  for  life 

"(bi  There  is  jurisdiction  over  the  activity 
prohibited  in  subsection  tai  if— 

"(li  the  prohibited  activity  takes  place  in 
the  United  States,  or 

■■(2i  the  prohibited  activity  takes  place 
outside  the  I'nited  States  and  the  offender  is 
later  found  in  the  United  States  " 

(b)  TKCH.NitAL  AMENDMKNT.— The  Chapter 
analysis  for  chapter  2  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  item: 

"36.  Violence  at  international  airports." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
later  of  - 

(1)  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  or 

(2)  the  date  on  which  the  Protocol  for  the 
Suppression  of  Unlawful  Acts  of  Violence  at 
Airports  Serving  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion, Supplementary  to  the  Convention  for 
the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  .\cts  Against 
the  Safety  of  Civil  Aviation,  done  at  Mon- 
treal on  23  September  1971.  has  come  Into 
force  and  the  United  States  has  become  a 
party  to  the  Protocol 

SEC.    liH.    A.MKN1)M»:VT    TO    KKDKKAI     AVIATION 
A<  T 
Section  M02ini  of  the  Federal  .■\viation  Act 
of  1958(19  use   App    1472inii  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  paragraph  (3),  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4i  as  para- 
graph i3i 

HVX    iM.  <»rFKN.SES  OF  VIOl.KNCF  a<;ai.\st  mah 

rn.MK  ,navu;atio.n  ok  fixkd  flat 

FORMS. 

(ai  Offi;.n.sk     Chapter  111  of  title  18,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  sections 
"i  22M.  Violence  agaitiHt  maritime  naviKation 

■  (a)  OKKK.Nsh;.— Whoever  unlawfully  and  in- 
tentionally— 

"(1)  seizes  or  exercises  control  over  a  ship 
by  force  or  threat  thereof  or  any  other  form 
of  intimidation, 

"(2)  performs  an  act  of  violence  against  a 
person  on  board  a  ship  If  that  act  is  likely  to 
endanger  the  safe  navigation  of  that  ship; 

"(3)  destroys  a  ship  or  causes  damage  to  a 
ship  or  to  its  cargo  which  is  likely  to  endan- 
ger the  safe  navigation  of  that  ship; 

"(4)  places  or  causes  to  be  placed  on  a  ship, 
by  any  means  whatsoever,  a  device  or  sub- 
stance which  is  likely  to  destroy  that  ship. 
or  cause  damage  to  that  ship  or  its  cargo 
which  endangers  or  is  likely  to  endanger  the 
safe  navigation  of  that  ship, 

"(5)  destroys  or  seriously  damages  mari- 
time navigational  facilities  or  seriously 
Interferes  with  their  operation,  if  such  act  is 
likely  to  endanger  the  safe  navigation  of  a 
ship; 

"(6)  communicates  information,  knowing 
the  information  to  be  false  and  under  cir- 


cumstances in  which  such  information  may 
reasonably  be  believed,  thereby  endangering 
the  safe  navigation  of  a  ship. 

"(7)  injures  or  kills  any  person  in  connec- 
tion With  the  commission  or  the  attempted 
commission  of  an  offense  described  in  para- 
graph (1),  i2),  i3),  14 1,  (5i,  or  i6i,  or 

"(8 1  attempts  to  commit  any  act  prohib- 
ited under  paragraph  (1).  (2).  (3).  i4).  (5).  (6i. 
or  (7>, 

shall  be  fined  under  this  title.  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  20  years,  or  both,  and  if  the 
death  of  any  person  results  from  conduct 
prohibited  by  this  subsection  shall  be  pun- 
ished b.y  death  or  imprisoned  for  any  term  of 
years  or  for  life 

•(bi  Threatenf-d  Offense —Whoever 
threatens  to  commit  any  act  prohibited 
under  subsection  (ai  i2).  (3i.  or  i5i.  with  ap- 
parent determination  and  will  to  tarry  the 
threat  Into  execution,  if  the  threatened  act 
is  likely  to  endanger  the  safe  navigation  of 
the  ship  in  question,  shall  be  fined  under  this 
title,  imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
both. 

'(c»  Jurisdiction.— There  is  Jurisdiction 
over  the  activity  prohibited  in  subsections 
(ai and  (b>— 

"111  in  the  case  of  a  covered  ship.  If— 

"(Ai  such  activity  is  committed- 

"III  against  or  on  board  a  ship  flying  the 
flag  of  the  United  Sta'es  at  the  time  the  pro- 
hibited activity  is  committed; 

"(ill  In  the  United  States;  or 

■(ill I  by  a  national  of  the  United  States  or 
by  a  stateless  person  whose  habitual  resi- 
dence is  in  the  United  States, 

"iBi  during  the  commission  of  such  activ- 
ity, a  national  of  the  United  States  is  seized, 
threatened,  injured,  or  killed,  or 

"(C)  the  offender  is  later  found  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  after  such  activity  Is  committed. 

"(2i  in  the  case  of  a  ship  navigating  or 
scheduled  to  navigate  solely  within  the  terri- 
torial sea  or  internal  waters  of  a  country 
other  than  the  United  States,  if  the  offender 
18  later  found  in  the  United  Stales  after  such 
activity  is  committed,  and 

"(3i  in  the  case  of  any  vessel,  if  such  activ- 
ity Is  committed  in  an  attempt  to  compel 
the  United  States  to  do  or  abstain  from 
doing  any  act. 

■idi  Delivery  ok  Phobabi.e  Offender.— 
The  master  of  a  covered  ship  flying  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  who  has  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  he  or  she  has  on 
board  the  ship  any  person  who  has  commit- 
ted an  offense  under  Article  3  of  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Acts 
Against  the  Safety  of  Maritime  Navigation 
may  deliver  such  person  to  the  authorities  of 
a  State  Party  to  that  Convention.  Before  de- 
livering such  person  to  the  authorities  of  an- 
other country,  the  master  shall  notify  in  an 
appropriate  manner  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  of  the  alleged  offense  and 
await  instructions  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral as  to  what  action  the  master  should 
take.  When  delivering  the  person  to  a  coun- 
try which  is  a  State  Party  to  the  Conven- 
tion, the  master  shall,  whenever  piacticable. 
and  if  possible  before  entering  the  territorial 
sea  of  such  country,  notify  the  authorities  of 
such  country  of  his  or  her  intention  to  de- 
liver such  person  and  the  reason  therefor  If 
the  master  delivers  such  person,  the  master 
shall  furnish  the  authorities  of  such  country 
with  the  evidence  in  the  master's  possession 
that  pertains  to  the  alleged  offense. 

■(e)  Definitions  —As  used  in  this  section  — 

"(1 1  'ship'  means  a  vessel  of  any  type  what- 
soever not  permanently  attached  to  the  sea- 
bed, including  dynamically  supported  craft, 
submersibles  or  any  other  floating  craft,  but 


does  not  include  a  warship,  a  ship  owned  or 
operated  by  a  government  when  being  used 
as  a  naval  auxiliary  or  for  customs  or  police 
purposes,  or  a  ship  that  has  been  withdrawn 
from  navigation  or  laid  up. 

"i2)  'covered  ship'  means  a  ship  that  is 
navigating  or  is  scheduled  to  navigate  into. 
through,  or  from  waters  beyond  the  outer 
limit  of  the  territorial  sea  of  a  single  coun- 
try or  a  lateral  limit  of  that  country's  terri- 
torial sea  with  an  adjacent  country; 

"(3i  'national  of  the  United  States'  has  the 
meaning  stated  in  section  101iai(22)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  i8  U.S.C. 
1101(ai(22)i, 

■i4i  territorial  sea  of  the  United  States' 
means  all  waters  extending  seaward  to  12 
nautical  miles  from  the  baselines  of  the 
United  States  determined  in  accordance  with 
international  law.  and 

"(5i  'United  States  ,  when  used  in  a  geo- 
graphical sen.se.  includes  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Marianas  Islands,  and  all  terri- 
tories and  pcis.sessions  nf  the  United  States, 
"S  2281.  Violenre  against  maritime  fixed  plat- 

formi* 

'  lai  On- EN.->K,-  Whoever  umawiully  and  in- 
tentionally— 

"(li  seizes  or  exercises  control  over  a  fixed 
platform  by  force  or  threat  thereof  or  any 
other  form  of  intimidation; 

"(2i  performs  an  act  of  violence  against  a 
person  on  board  a  fixed  platform  if  that  act 
is  likely  to  endanger  Us  safety; 

"(3 1  destroys  a  fixed  platform  or  causes 
damage  to  it  which  is  likely  to  endanger  its 
safety. 

(4 1  places  or  causes  to  be  placed  on  a  fixed 
platform,  by  any  means  whatsoever,  a  device 
or  substance  that  is  likely  to  destroy  the 
fixed  platform  or  likely  to  endanger  its  safe- 
ty; 

"(5i  injures  or  kills  any  person  in  connec- 
tion With  the  commission  or  attempted  com- 
mission of  an  offense  described  in  paragraph 
(li,  (2i,  (3i.  or  i4i;  or 

"(6)  attempts  to  do  anything  prohibited 
under  paragraphs  (1 1.  (2i.  (3).  (4i.  or  i5l; 
shall  be  fined  under  this  title,  imprisoned 
not  more  than  20  years,  or  both,  and  if  death 
results  to  any  person  from  conduct  prohib- 
ited by  this  subsection,  shall  be  punished  by 
death  or  imprisoned  for  any  term  of  years  or 
for  life. 

"ibi  THREATENED  OFFENSE— Whoever 
threatens  to  do  anything  prohibited  under 
subsection  lai  (2i  or  i3i.  with  apparent  deter- 
mination and  will  to  carry  the  threat  into 
execution,  if  the  threatened  act  is  likely  to 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  fixed  platform, 
shall  be  fined  under  this  title  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

"(ci  Jlrisdiction— There  is  jurisdiction 
over  the  activity  prohibited  in  subsections 
(ai  and  (bi  if— 

■(li  such  activity  is  committed  against  or 
on  board  a  fixed  platform— 

"(A)  that  is  located  on  the  continental 
shelf  of  the  United  States; 

"(B»  that  is  located  on  the  continental 
shelf  of  another  country,  by  a  national  of  the 
United  States  or  by  a  stateless  person  whose 
habitual  residence  is  in  the  United  States;  or 

"(C)  in  an  attempt  to  compel  the  United 
States  to  do  or  abstain  from  doing  any  act. 

"(2)  during  the  commission  of  such  activ- 
ity against  or  on  board  a  fixed  platform  lo- 
cated on  a  continental  shelf,  a  national  of 
the  United  States  is  seized,  threatened,  in- 
jured or  killed;  or 

"(3)  such  activity  is  committed  against  or 
on  board  a  fixed  platform  located  outside  the 
United   States   and   beyond    the   continental 


shelf  of  the  United  Stales  and  the  offender  is 
later  found  in  the  United  States 

■id  I  Definitions,  -.'Vs  used  in  this  section  - 

"(li  'continental  sheir  means  the  seabed 
and  subsoil  of  the  submarine  areas  that  ex- 
tend beyond  a  countr.vs  territorial  sea  to 
the  limits  provided  by  customary  inter- 
national law  as  reflected  in  .Article  76  of  the 
1982  Convention  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea. 

'■(2i  fixed  platform'  means  an  artificial  is- 
land, installation  or  structure  permanently 
attached  Uj  the  seabed  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploration or  exploitation  of  resource.s  or  for 
other  economic  purposes. 

■i3i  'national  of  the  United  .'States'  has  the 
meaning  stated  in  section  101(a)i22)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  .Act  i8  U.S.C. 
!101(ai(22)i: 

■'(4)  'territorial  sea  of  the  United  States' 
means  all  waters  extending  seaward  to  12 
nautical  miles  from  the  baselines  of  the 
United  States  determined  in  accordance  with 
international  law.  and 

■■(5i  'United  States',  when  used  in  a  geo- 
graphical sen.se.  includes  the  Comm.onwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Marianas  Islands,  and  all  terri- 
tories and  po.ssessions  of  the  United  .States. ■'. 

lb)  Technical  AMENOMENT.-The  chapter 
analysis  for  chapter  III  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  items: 

■■2280.  Violence  against  maritime  navigation 
■'2281    Violence  against  maritime  fixed  plat- 
forms  ". 

Id  Effective  Dates.— The  amenriment-s 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
later  of— 

( 1 1  the  date  of  enat  tmenl  of  this  .Act;  or 

i2)(.^i  in  the  case  of  section  2280  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  the  date  on  which  the 
Cnnvention  for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful 
.^t  ts  Against  the  Safety  of  Maritime  Navlga- 
tmn  has  come  into  force  and  the  United 
States  has  become  a  party  to  that  Conven- 
tion; and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  section  2281  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  the  date  on  which  the 
Protocol  for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful 
.\i,ts  Against  the  Safet.v  of  Fixed  Platforms 
Located  on  the  Continental  Shelf  has  come 
into  force  and  the  United  States  has  become 
a  party  to  that  Protocol. 
.SEC.  130.  TORTURE. 

lai  I.s  Gknf.kai.      Part  1  of  title  18.  United 
.States  Code,   is  amended  by   inserting  after 
chapter  113A  the  following  new  chapter: 
"<'HAPTER  1 13B— TORTURE 

".Sec 
■2:M0   Definitions 

■  2340A   Torture 

■  2:M0B   Kxclusive  remedies, 

"$2340.  Derinitions 

"As  used  in  this  chapter— 

"(I  I  'torture'  means  an  act  committed  by  a 
person  acting  under  the  color  of  law  specifi- 
cally intended  to  inflict  severe  physical  or 
mentiil  pain  or  suffering  (other  than  pain  or 
.suffering  incidental  to  lawful  sanctions) 
upon  another  person  within  his  custody  or 
physical  control; 

"(2)  'severe  mental  pain  or  suffering' 
means  the  prolonged  menUil  harm  caused  by 
or  i-esulting  from  — 

"(.A)  the  intentional  infliction  or  threat- 
ened infliction  of  severe  physical  pain  or  suf- 
fering; 

■■(B)  the  administration  or  application,  or 
threatened  administration  or  application,  of 
mind-altering  substances  or  other  procedures 
calculated  to  disrupt  profoundly  the  senses 
or  the  personality; 


■■(C)  the  threat  of  imminent  death;  or 

■■(D)  the  threat  that  another  person  will 
imminently  be  subjected  to  death,  severe 
physical  pain  or  suffering,  or  the  administra- 
tion or  application  of  mind-altering  sub- 
stances or  other  procedures  calculated  to 
disrupt  profoundly  the  senses  or  personality; 
and 

"(3)  'United  States'  includes  all  areas 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
including  any  of  the  places  described  m  sec- 
tions 5  and  7  of  this  title  and  section  101i38) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C. 
App.  1301(38)). 
"i  2340A.  Torture 

■la)  Offense —Whoever  outside  the  United 
States  commits  or  attempts  to  commit  tor- 
ture shall  be  fined  under  this  title  or  impris- 
oned not  more  than  20  years,  or  both,  and  if 
death  results  to  any  person  from  conduct 
prohibited  by  this  subsection,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  death  or  imprisoned  for  any  term  of 
years  or  for  life, 

•lb)  Jl'RlsDlCTiON.— There  is  jurisdiction 
over  the  activity  prohibited  in  subsection  la) 
if- 

"(1)  the  alleged  offender  is  a  national  of 
the  United  States;  or 

"(2)  the  alleged  offender  is  present  m  the 
United  States,  irrespective  of  the  nationality 
of  the  victim  or  the  alleged  offender, 

"{123408.  Exclusive  remedies 

"Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued as  precluding  the  application  of  State 
or  local  laws  on  the  same  subject,  nor  shall 
anything  in  this  chapter  be  construed  as  cre- 
ating any  substantive  or  procedural  right  en- 
forceable by  law  by  any  party  in  any  civil 
proceeding.", 

(bi  Technical  Amend.mknt  —  The  part  anal- 
ysis for  part  1  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  b.v  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  chapter  113A  the  following  new  item: 
"1138.  Torture  2340.". 

(CI  Effective  Date,  The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
later  of- 

il  I  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  .Act;  or 

(2 1  the  date  on  which  the  United  States  has 
become  a  party  to  the  Convention   Against 
Torture   and   Other   Cruel.    Inhuman   or   De- 
grading Treatment  or  Punishment 
SEC.  131.  WEAPONS  OF  MASS  DESTRUCTION. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that  the 
use  and  threatened  use  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  (as  defined  in  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (bi)  gravely  harm  the  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  relations  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  seriously  affect 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  disturb 
the  domestic  tranquility  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Offense.— Chapter  113.^  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  b.v  section 
601(b).  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section' 

"$  2339A.  Use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 

"(a)  Offense.— Whoever  uses,  or  attempts 
or  conspires  to  use,  a  weapon  of  mass  de- 
struction— 

■■(  1 1  against  a  national  of  the  United  States 
while  such  national  is  outside  of  the  United 
States; 

"(2)  against  any  person  withm  the  United 
States;  or 

"(3)  against  any  property  that  is  owned, 
leased,  or  used  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  whether  the  property  is  within  or 
outside  the  United  States, 
shall  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  of  years  or 
for  life,  and  if  death  results,  shall  be  pun- 


ished by  death  or  imprisoned  for  any  term  of 
years  or  for  life. 

■■ib)  Definitions —.^s  used  m  this  section— 

■'ill  ■national  of  the  United  States'  has  the 
meaning  stated  in  section  101(a)(22i  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  i8  US.C. 
1101(a)(22)):  and 

■■i2)  'weapon  of  mass  destruction^  means — 
"i.Ai  a  destructive  device  las  defined  in  sec- 
tion 921 1; 

■■iBi  poison  gas; 

■'iCi  a  weapon  involving  a  disease  orga- 
nism; and 

"(D)  a  weapon  that  is  designed  to  release 
radiation  or  radioactivity  at  a  leve.  dan- 
gerous to  human  life". 

(ci  Technical  Amendment —The  chapter 
analysis  for  chapter  113.^  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  section  601ici.  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item" 

■■2339A,    Use    of   weapons    of   mass    destruc- 
tion". 

SEC.  132.  HOMICIDES  AND  ATTEMPTED  HOMI- 
CIDES INVOL\TNG  nREARMS  CS 
FEDERAL  FACILITIES. 

Section  930  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
IS  amended  — 

il  I  by  redesignating  subsections  (o.  idi.  (e). 
(f).  and  (gi  as  subsections  idi.  lei.  (f),  (gi.  and 
'h  I.  respectively; 

i2)  in  subsection  lai.  by  striking  "a  i  and 
inserting  "idi";  and 

i3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  ib'  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(ci  Whoever  kills  or  attempts  to  kill  any 
person  in  the  course  of  a  violation  of  sub- 
section (a)  or  lb  I.  or  in  the  course  of  an  at- 
tack on  a  Federal  facility  involving  the  use 
of  a  firearm  or  other  dangerous  weapon, 
shall— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  killing  constituting 
murder  las  defined  in  section  llllia)),  be  pun- 
ished by  death  or  imprisoned  for  any  term  of 
years  or  for  life,  and 

■■i2i  in  the  case  of  any  other  killing  or  an 
attempted  killing,  be  subject  to  the  pen- 
alties provided  for  engaging  in  such  conduct 
within  the  special  maritime  and  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  under  sec- 
tions 1112  and  1113,"- 

SEC.  133.  DEATH  PE.NALTY  FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
MLTIDERS. 

la'  Conspiracy  Again.st  Rights— Section 
241  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  ■'shall  be  subject  to  imprison- 
ment for  any  term,  of  years  or  for  life'^  and 
inserting  '■shall  be  punished  by  death  or  im- 
prisonment for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life". 

ibi  Depriv.ation  of  Rights  Under  Color 
OF  Law.— Section  242  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "shall 
be  subject  to  imprisonment  for  any  term  of 
years  or  for  life"  and  inserting  "shall  be  pun- 
ished by  death  or  imprisonment  for  any  term 
of  years  or  for  life^^ 

ici  Federally  Protected  Activities.- 
Section  2451  b)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  by  striking  ""shali  be  subject  to 
imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years  or  for 
life"  and  inserting  "shall  be  punished  by 
death  or  imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years 
or  for  life". 

(d)  Damage  to  Religious  Property';  Ob- 
struction OF  THE  Free  Exercise  of  Reli- 
gious Rights.— Section  247ic(ili  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  mse.'-ting 
■'the  death  penalty  or'  before  "imprison- 
ment". 

SEC.  134.  DEATH  PENALTY  FOR  MURDER  OF  FED- 
ERAL WITNESSES. 

Section  1512iai(2i(.A  I  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(Ai  in  the  case  of  murder  (as  defined  in 
section  mil.  the  death  penalty  or  imprison- 
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ment  for  life,  and  in  the  ca^e  of  any  other 

killing,  the  punishment  provided  In  section 

1112;". 

SEC.  I3S.  DRIVE-BY  SHOOTINGS. 

(ai  (1KKKNSK— Chapter  44  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  ftt  the  end 
the  following  new  section 
"$931.  Drive-by  shootings 

uii    OKKKNsK      WhofViT-    knowingly    dis- 
charges a  firearm  at  a  person  - 

"(1)  in  the  course  of  or  in  furtherance  of 
drug  trafficking  activity,  or 

"i2)  from  a  motor  vehicle, 
shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  25  years,  and  if  death  results  shall 
be  punished  by  death  or  by  imprisonment  for 
any  term  of  years  or  for  life. 

"(bi  DliFI.NITION.— As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  drug  trafficking  activity'  means  a 
drug  trafficking  crime  (us  defined  in  section 
929(a)(2)i,  or  a  pattern  or  series  of  acts  in- 
volving one  or  more  drug  trafficking 
crimes". 

lb)  Technical  A.mendmknt.    The  chapter 
analysis   for   chapter  44   of   title    18.    United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  item 
•'931    Iinv  I'V  -'hoiii.mgs  " 

SEC.  136.  DEATH  PKNAI.TY  FOR  Ct  N  Mt  KDERS 
DlRINi;  KK.DKHAI  CKIMK.s  <IK  VIO 
I.KN(  K  AM)  l)Hl(.  IlCrVKUl  KIMi 
LKIMKS. 

Section  924  of  title  18,  United  Suies  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

••(1 1  Whoever,  in  the  course  of  a  violation  of 
subsection  to.  causes  the  death  of  a  person 
through  the  use  of  a  firearm,  shall 

■■(1 1  if  the  killing  is  a  murder  (as  defined  in 
section  1111),  be  punished  by  death  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life; 
and 

"(2)  if  the  killing  is  manslaughter  (as  de- 
fined In  section  1112).  tn'  punl.shi-d  .\.s  pro 
vidcd  in  ^fi. tinn  II 12  ' 

SEC.  137.  DEATH  PE.NAI.n  Kill  ll/\i'K  VM>  nill.H 
MOLESTATION  MLKUKKit, 

(a)  Offen.sf  Ch;ipti-r  iitsiA  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1 )  by  redesignating  section  2245  as  section 
2246;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  2244  the  fol- 
lowing new  ;^i'i  t  ii>r; 

"$2246.  Sexual  ubuxe  reNulting  in  dt-Hih 

"Whoever,  in  the  course  of  an  offense 
under  this  chapter.,  engages  In  conduct  that 
results  in  the  death  of  a  person,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  death  or  Imprisoned  for  any  term  of 
years  or  for  life.". 

(b)  Technical  A.mendmknt —The  chapter 
analysis  for  chapter  109A  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  the  item 
relating  to  section  2245  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"2245.  Sexual  abu.se  resulting  In  death. 
"2246   Definitmn.'i  fnr  rha|ir»T    ' 
SEC.    i:W.    l*ROTK(Tll)N    OF    .11  HOILs    AM  >    S*  I  I 
NESSES  l.N  C/U'l  I/U.  C  /VSt.S. 

Section  3432  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  the  period  and  insert- 
ing: ",  except  that  the  list  of  the  veniremen 
and  witnesses  need  not  be  furnished  if  the 
court  finds  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence that  providing  the  list  may  jenpsirdize 
the  life  or  safety  of  any  pi-rson. ". 
SEC,  139.  INAPPLICABILITY  TO  UNIFORM  CODE 
OF  MILITARY  JLSTKE. 

The  provKsions  of  chapter  228  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  this  .'^ct, 
shall  not  apply  to  prosecutions  under  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  ilO  U.S.C. 
801  et  seQ.). 


SK(      140    Dt:ATH  I'EN.\I.n    1- 1  >H  (  AIMNC  DEAI  H 
IN    niE    SK.Xl  AI     KXI-I.OIIAIION    OF 

chii.dr»:n. 

Section  2251;di  uf  mle  18.  United  States 
Code.  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  sentence  "Whoever,  in  the 
course  of  an  offense  under  this  section,  en- 
gages in  conduct  that  results  in  the  death  of 
a  person,  shall  be  punished  by  death  or  im- 
prisoned for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life." 

SEC.  m    Ml'RDER  BY  F^SCAPED  PRISt)NERS. 

lai  Offk.s.se     Chapter  b\  of  litle  18.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  section  110,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sei.  t  :■  r: 
"8  1119.  Murder  by  t'scapt'd  prisont-ni 

"(a I  Offense. -A  person  who,  having  es- 
caped from  a  Federal  prison  where  the  per- 
son was  confined  under  a  sentence  for  a  term 
of  life  imprisonment,  kills  another  person, 
shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  sections  1111 
and  1112. 

••(bi  Definition.— As  used  in  this  section, 
the  terms  Federal  prison'  and  term  of  life 
imprisonment'  have  the  meanings  stated  In 
section  1118   ". 

lb)  Tfx^HNicAi.  A.mf:.vdment.  The  chapter 
analysis  for  chapter  51  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  item: 

!iI9   Murder  tiy  csi  iipcd  tuiMiniM-s 
SEC.  142.  DEATH  PENAl.TY  FOR  MURDER."?  IS   IME 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended-- 

(ai  by  adding  the  following  new  section  at 
the  end  of  i  haptcr  'i! 
"SHIS.    Capital    punishm)-nt    for    murdeni    in 

the  DiHtrirt  of  Columbia 
i;i)  OKh  K.N.St  It  Is  :xn  offense  to  cause 
the  death  of  a  person  intentionally,  know- 
ingly, or  through  recklessness  manifesting 
extreme  Indifference  to  human  life,  or  to 
cause  the  death  of  a  person  through  the  in- 
tentional infliction  of  serious  bodily  injury 

"(bi  Federal  Jirisdiction.— There  is  a 
federal  jurisdiction  over  an  offense  described 
in  this  section  if  the  conduct  resulting  in 
death  occurs  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

"(C)  Penalty— An  offense  described  in  this 
section  is  a  Class  A  felony.  A  sentence  of 
death  may  tie  imp<3sed  for  an  offense  de- 
scribed in  this  section  as  provided  in  sub- 
sections idMl). 

■■(d)  Minr.ATiNc,  Factors-  In  determining 
whether  to  recommend  a  sentence  of  death, 
the  jury  shall  consider  whether  any  aspect  of 
the  defendanfs  character,  background,  or 
record  or  any  circumstance  of  the  offense 
that  the  defendant  may  proffer  as  a  mitigat- 
ing factor  exists,  including  the  following  fac- 
tors: 

"(1)  Mi3<TAL  Capacity. -The  defendanfs 
mental  capacity  to  appreciate  the  wrongful- 
ness of  his  conduct  or  to  conform  his  conduct 
to  the  requirements  of  law  was  significantly 
Impialred. 

(2)  Dlress.— The  defendant  was  under  un- 
usual and  substantial  duress 

"(3)  Particii'ation  in  offense  minor.— The 
defendant  is  punishable  as  a  principal  (pursu- 
ant to  section  2  of  this  title)  in  the  offense, 
which  was  committed  by  another,  but  the  de- 
fendants  participation  was  relatively  minor. 

•(ei  Aor.KAVATiNG  FAcroHs.— In  determin- 
ing whether  to  recommend  a  sentence  of 
death,  the  jury  shall  consider  any  aggravat- 
ing factor  for  which  notice  has  been  provided 
under  subsection  (f),  including  the  following 
factors— 

■■(li  Killing  in  furtherance  of  drug 
trafficking— The  defendant  engaged  in  the 
conduct  resulting  in  death  in  the  course  of  or 
in  furtherance  of  drug  trafficking  activity. 


"(2)  Killing  in  the  colhse  of  other  seri- 
ous violent  crimes  —The  defendant  engaged 
in  the  conduct  resulting  in  death  in  the 
course  of  committing  or  attempting  to  com- 
mit an  offense  involving  robbery,  burglary, 
sexual  abuse,  kidnaping,  or  arson. 

•  (3)  Mlltu'le  killings  or  endangerment 
OF  OTHERS.— The  defendant  committed  more 
than  one  offense  under  this  section,  or  in 
committing  the  offense  knowingly  created  a 
grave  risk  of  death  to  one  or  more  persons  in 
addition  to  the  victim  of  the  offense. 

■'i4)  Involvement  of  fihear.m. -During  and 
in  relation  to  the  commission  of  the  offense, 
the  defendant  used  or  possessed  a  firearm  as 
defined  in  section  921  of  this  title. 

"(51  Previous  conviction  of  viole.nt  fel- 
ony.—The  defendant  has  previously  been 
convicted  of  an  offense  punishable  by  a  term 
of  imprisonment  of  more  than  one  year  that 
involved  the  use  or  attempted  or  threatened 
use  of  force  against  a  person  or  that  involved 
sexual  abuse. 

(6)  Killing  while  incarcerated  or  under 
sirpERVisioN.  The  defendant  at  the  time  of 
the  offense  was  confined  in  or  had  escaped 
from  a  Jail,  prison,  or  other  correctional  or 
detention  facility,  was  on  pre-trial  release, 
or  was  on  probation.  fMirole.  supervised  re- 
lease, or  other  post-conviction  conditional 
release. 

■■(7)  Heinous,  cruel  or  depraved  manner 
of  commission— The  defendant  committed 
the  offense  in  an  especially  heinous,  ci'uel.  or 
depraved  manner  in  that  it  involved  torture 
or  -serious  physical  abuse  to  the  victim. 

■i8i  FROCIREMENT  of  the  offense  BY  PAV- 

MKNT  Tlie  defendant  procured  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense  by  payment,  or  promise  of 
payment,  of  anything  of  pecuniary  value. 

■■(9)  Commission  of  the  offense  vxir  pecu- 
niary gain  —The  defendant  committed  the 
offense  as  consideration  for  receiving,  or  in 
the  expectation  of  receiving  or  obtaining, 
anything  of  pecuniary  value. 

•■(10)  SfB.STA,NTlAL  planning  AND 

premeditation.— The  defendant  committed 
the  offense  after  substantial  planning  and 
premeditation 

■■(11)  Vulnerability  of  victim.  The  vic- 
tim was  particularly  vulnerable  due  to  old 
age,  youth,  or  infirmity. 

•■(12)  Killing  of  public  servant  The  de- 
fendant committed  the  offense  against  a 
public  servant— 

•■(1)  while  such  public  servant  was  engaged 
In  the  performance  of  his  or  her  official  du- 
ties: 

■'(11)  liecause  of  the  performance  of  such 
public  servant's  official  duties:  or 

■■(Hi)  because  of  such  public  servant's  sta- 
tus as  a  public  servant. 

■■(13)  KiLLINO  to  interfere  WITH  OR  RETALI- 
ATE AGAiN.sT  WITNESS— The  defendant  com- 
mitted the  offense  in  order  to  prevent  or  in- 
hibit any  person  from  testifying  or  providing 
information  concerning  an  offense,  or  to  re- 
taliate against  any  person  for  testifying  or 
providing  such  information. 

•If)  Notice  of  Intent  To  Seek  Death  Pen- 
alty.—If  the  government  intends  to  seek  the 
death  penalty  for  an  offense  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  attorney  for  the  government  shall 
file  with  the  court  and  serve  on  the  defend- 
ant a  notice  of  such  intent.  The  notice  shall 
be  provided  a  reasonable  time  before  the 
trial  or  acceptance  of  a  guilty  plea,  or  at 
such  later  time  as  the  court  may  permit  for 
good  cause  The  notice  shall  set  forth  the  ag- 
gravating factor  or  factors  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (ei  and  any  other  aggravating  factor 
or  factors  that  the  government  will  seek  to 
prove  as  the  basis  for  the  death  penalty.  The 
factors  for  which  notice  is  provided  under 
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this  subsection  may  Include  factors  concern- 
ing the  effect  of  the  offense  on  the  victim 
and  the  victim's  family.  The  court  may  per- 
mit the  attorney  for  the  government  to 
amend  the  notice  upon  a  showing  of  good 
cause. 

••(g)  Judge  and  Jury  at  Capital  Se.vtenc- 
ING  Hearing— A  hearing  to  determine 
whether  the  death  penalty  wU!  be  imposed 
for  an  offense  under  this  section  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  the  judge  who  presided  at  trial  or 
accepted  a  guilty  plea,  or  by  another  judge  if 
that  judge  is  not  available.  The  hearing  shall 
be  conducted  before  the  jury  that  determined 
the  defendant  s  guilt  if  thai  jury  is  available. 
A  new  jury  shall  be  impaneled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  if  the  defendant  pleaded 
guilty,  the  trial  of  guilt  was  c(.)nducted  with- 
out a  jury,  the  jury  that  determined  the  de- 
fendant's guilt  was  discharged  for  good 
cause,  or  reconsideration  of  the  sentence  is 
necessary  after  the  initial  imposition  of  a 
sentence  of  death  A  jury  impaneled  under 
this  subsection  shall  have  twelve  members 
unless  the  parties  stipulate  to  a  lesser  num- 
ber at  any  time  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
hearing  with  the  approval  of  the  judge.  Uptjn 
motion  of  the  defendant,  with  the  approval 
of  the  attorney  for  the  government,  the 
hearing  shall  be  carried  out  before  the  judge 
without  a  jury  If  there  is  no  jury,  references 
to  'the  Jury^  in  this  section,  where  applica- 
ble, shall  be  understood  as  referring  to  the 
judge. 

"(h)  Proof  of  Mitigating  and  .^CK■.RAVAT- 
ING  Factors. — No  presentence  report  shall  be 
prepared  if  a  capital  sentencing  hearing  is 
held  under  this  section.  .Any  information  rel- 
evant to  the  existence  of  mitigating  factors, 
or  to  the  existence  of  aggravating  factors  for 
which  notice  has  been  provided  under  sub- 
section (fi.  may  be  presented  by  either  the 
government  or  the  defendant,  regardless  of 
Its  admissibility  under  the  rules  governing 
the  admission  of  evidence  at  criminal  trials. 
except  that  information  may  be  excluded  if 
its  probative  value  is  outweighed  by  the  dan- 
ger of  creating  unfair  prejudice,  confusing 
the  issues,  or  misleading  the  jury.  The  infor- 
mation presented  may  Include  trial  tran- 
scripts and  exhibits.  The  attorney  for  the 
government  and  for  the  defendant  shall  be 
permitted  to  rebut  any  information  received 
at  the  hearing,  and  shall  be  given  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  present  argument  as  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  information  to  establish  the  ex- 
istence of  any  aggravating  or  mitigating  fac- 
tor, and  as  to  the  appropriateness  m  that 
case  of  imposing  a  sentence  of  death.  The  at- 
torney for  the  government  shall  open  the  ar- 
gument, the  defendant  shall  be  p<.'rmitted  to 
reply,  and  the  government  shall  then  be  per- 
mitted to  reply  in  rebuttal. 

"(1)  Findings  ok  .■\ggkavating  and  Miti- 
gating Factors.  The  jury  shall  return  spe- 
cial findings  identifying  any  aggravatini? 
factor  or  factors  for  which  notice  has  been 
provided  under  subsection  (fi  and  which  the 
jury  unanimously  determines  have  been  es- 
tablished by  the  government  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt.  A  mitigating  factor  is  estab- 
lished if  the  defendant  has  proven  its  exist- 
ence by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  and 
any  member  of  the  jury  who  finds  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  factor  may  regard  it  as  estab- 
lished for  purposes  of  this  section  regardless 
of  the  number  of  jurors  who  concur  that  the 
factor  has  been  established. 

■•(j)  Finding  Concerning  a  sentence  of 
Death.— If  the  jury  specially  finds  under  sub- 
section li)  that  one  or  more  aggravating  fac- 
tors set  forth  in  subsection  (ei  exist,  and  the 
jury  further  finds  unanimously  that  there 
are  no  mitigating  factors  or  that  the  aggra- 


vating factor  or  factors  specially  found 
under  subsection  li)  outweigh  any  mitigating 
factors,  then  the  jury  shall  recommend  a 
sentence  of  death.  In  any  other  case,  the  jury 
shall  not  recommend  a  sentence  of  death. 
The  jury  shall  be  instructed  that  it  must 
avoid  any  influence  of  sympathy,  sentiment. 
passion,  prejudice,  or  other  arbitrary  factors 
in  its  decision,  and  should  make  such  a  rec- 
ommendation as  the  information  warrants. 

"(ki  Special  Precaution  To  .\ssl-re 
.A.GAIN.ST  Dkscri.mination. -In  a  hearing  held 
before  a  jury,  the  court,  before  the  return  of 
a  finding  under  subsection  iji.  shall  instruct 
the  jury  that,  in  considering  whether  to  rec- 
ommend a  sentence  of  death,  it  shall  not 
consider  the  race,  color,  religion,  national 
origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  or  any  victim, 
and  that  the  jury  is  not  to  recommend  a  sen- 
tence of  death  unless  it  has  concluded  that  it 
would  recommend  a  sentence  of  death  for 
such  a  crime  regardless  of  the  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, national  origin,  or  sex  of  the  defend- 
ant or  any  victim.  The  jury,  upon  the  return 
of  a  finding  under  subsection  ij).  shall  also 
return  to  the  court  a  certificate,  signed  by 
each  juror,  that  the  race,  color,  religion,  na- 
tional origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  or  any 
victim  did  not  affect  the  juror's  individual 
decision  and  that  the  individual  juror  would 
have  recommended  the  same  sentence  for 
such  a  crime  regardless  of  the  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, national  origin,  or  sex  of  the  defend- 
ant or  any  victim. 

■■(1)  Imposition  of  a  Sknten(.'E  of  Death.  - 
Upon  a  recommendation  under  subsection  iji 
that  a  sentence  of  death  be  imposed,  the 
court  shall  i^entence  the  defendant  to  death. 
Otherwise  the  court  shall  impose  a  sentence, 
other  than  death,  authorized  by  law. 

■•(mi  Review  ok  a  Sentence  ok  Death  — 

••(1)  The  defendant  may  appeal  a  sentence 
of  death  under  this  section  by  filing  a  notice 
of  appeal  of  the  sentence  within  the  time 
provided  for  filing  a  notice  of  appeal  of  the 
judgment  of  conviction.  An  appeal  of  a  sen- 
tence under  this  subsection  may  be  consoli- 
dated within  an  appeal  of  the  judgment  of 
conviction  and  shall  have  priority  over  all 
noncapital  matters  In  the  court  of  appeals 

•■i2)  The  court  of  appeals  shall  review  the 
entire  record  in  the  case  including  the  evi- 
dence submitted  at  trial  and  information 
submitted  during  the  sentencing  hearing,  the 
procedures  employed  in  the  sentencing  hear- 
ing, and  the  special  findings  returned  under 
subsection  (i).  The  court  of  appeals  shall  up- 
hold the  sentence  if  it  determines  that  the 
sentence  of  death  was  not  imposed  under  the 
influence  of  passion,  prejudice,  or  any  other 
arbitrary  factor,  that  the  evidence  and  infor- 
mation support  the  special  findings  under 
subsection  mi.  and  that  the  proceedings  were 
otherwise  free  of  prejudicial  error  that  was 
p.'-operly  preserved  for  review. 

■■(3i  In  any  other  case,  the  court  of  appeals 
shall  remiand  the  case  for  reconsideration  of 
the  sentence  or  imposition  of  another  au- 
thorized sentence  as  appropriate,  except  that 
the  court  shall  not  reverse  a  sentence  of 
death  on  the  ground  that  an  aggravating  fat- 
tor  was  invalid  or  was  not  supported  by  the 
evidence  and  information  if  at  least  one  ag- 
gravating factor  described  in  subsection  lei 
remains  which  was  found  to  exist  and  the 
court,  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  submitted 
at  trial  and  the  information  submitted  at 
the  sentencing  hearing,  finds  that  the  re- 
maining aggravating  factor  or  factors  which 
were  found  to  exist  outweigh  any  mitigating 
factors.  The  court  of  appeals  shall  state  in 
writing  the  reasons  for  its  disposition  of  an 
appeal  of  a  sentence  of  death  under  this  sec- 
tion. 


■■ml  Implementation  of  Sentence  of 
Death.— A  person  sentenced  to  death  under 
this  section  shall  be  committed  w  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Attorney  General  until  exhaus- 
tion of  the  procedures  for  appeal  of  the  judg- 
ment of  conviction  and  review  of  the  sen- 
tence. When  the  sentence  is  to  be  imple- 
mented, the  Attorney  General  shall  release 
the  p)erson  sentenced  to  death  to  the  custody 
of  a  United  States  Marshal  The  Marshal 
shall  supervise  implementation  of  the  sen- 
tence in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  law  of 
a  State  designated  by  the  court  The  Marshal 
may  use  State  or  local  facilities,  may  use 
the  services  of  an  appropriate  State  or  local 
official  or  of  a  person  such  an  official  em- 
ploys, and  shall  pay  the  costs  thereof  m  an 
amount  approved  by  the  Attorney  General, 

■■101  Special  Bar  To  Execution.— A  sen- 
tence of  death  shall  not  be  carried  out  upon 
a  woman  while  she  is  pregnant. 

'■ip,  Conscientious  Objection  To  Partici- 
pation in  Execution —No  employee  of  any 
State  department  of  corrections,  the  United 
StAtes  Ma.'-shals  Service,  or  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons,  and  no  person  providing 
scf^vices  to  that  department,  service,  or  h-c- 
reau  under  contract  shall  be  required,  as  a 
condition  of  that  employment  or  contractual 
obligation,  to  be  m  attendance  at  or  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  execution  carried  out  under 
this  section  if  such  participation  is  contrary 
to  the  mora!  or  religious  convictions  of  the 
employee.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'participate  in  any  execution'  in- 
cludes personal  preparation  of  the  con- 
demned individual  and  the  apparatus  used 
for  the  execution,  and  supervision  of  the  ac- 
tivities o*'  other  personnel  m  carrying  out 
such  ac  tivities 

■■iqi  Api^iintvent  of  Counsel  For  Indi- 
gent Capital  Defendants— a  defendant 
against  whom  a  sentence  of  death  is  sought, 
or  on  whom  a  sentence  of  death  has  been  im- 
posed, under  this  section,  shall  be  entitled  to 
appointment  of  counsel  from,  the  commence- 
ment of  trial  proceedings  until  one  of  the 
conditions  specified  in  subsection  ivi  has  oc- 
curred, if  the  defendant  is  or  becomes  finan- 
cially unable  to  obtain  adequate  representa- 
tion. Counsel  shall  be  appointed  for  trial  rep- 
resentation as  provided  m  section  3005  of  this 
title,  and  at  least  one  counsel  so  appointed 
shall  continue  to  represent  the  defendant 
until  the  conclusion  of  direct  review  of  the 
judgment,  unless  replaced  by  the  court  with 
other  qualified  counsel.  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  the  provisions  of 
section  3006A  of  this  title  shall  apply  to  ap- 
pointments under  this  section. 

■■iri  Representation  After  Finality  of 
Judgment.— When  a  judgment  imposing  a 
sentence  of  death  under  this  section  has  be- 
come final  through  affirmance  by  the  Su- 
premiC  Court  on  direct  review,  denial  of  cer- 
tiorari by  the  Supreme  Court  on  direct  re- 
view, or  expiration  of  the  time  for  seeking 
direct  review  in  the  court  of  appeals  or  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  government  shall 
promptly  notify  the  court  that  imposed  the 
sentence.  The  court,  within  10  days  of  receipt 
of  such  notice,  shall  proceed  to  make  deter- 
mination whether  the  defendant  is  eligible 
for  appointment  of  counsel  for  subsequent 
proceedings.  The  court  shall  issue  an  order 
appointing  one  or  more  counsel  to  represent 
the  defendant  upon  a  finding  that  the  defend- 
ant is  financially  unable  to  obtain  adequate 
representation  and  wishes  to  have  counsel 
appointed  or  is  unable  competently  to  decide 
whether  to  accept  or  reject  appointment  of 
counsel.  The  court  shall  issue  an  order  deny- 
ing appointment  of  counsel  upon  a  finding 
that  the  defendant  is  financially  able  to  ob- 
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tain  adequate  representation  or  that  the  de- 
fendant rejected  appointment  of  counsel 
with  an  understandintf  of  the  consequences 
of  thai  decision  Counsel  appointed  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  he  different  from  the 
counsel  who  represented  the  defendant  at 
trial  and  on  direct  review  unless  the  defen<l- 
ant  and  counsel  recjuest  a  i nntlnuation  or  re- 
newal of  the  earlier  representation 

"(Si  Standards  Foh  CoMi'trrKscK  ok  Coun- 
sel. -  In  relation  to  a  defendant  who  is  enti- 
tled to  appointment  of  counsel  under  sub- 
sections iqv  (r).  at  least  one  counsel  ap- 
pfilnt^d  for  trial  representation  must  have 
been  admitted  to  the  t>ar  for  at  least  5  years 
and  have  at  least  three  years  of  experience  in 
the  trial  of  felony  cases  in  the  Federal  dis 
tnct  courts  If  new  counsel  is  appointed  after 
judtfment.  at  least  one  counsel  so  appointed 
must  have  been  admitted  to  the  bar  for  at 
least  5  years  and  have  at  least  3  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  litigation  of  felony  cases  in 
the  Federal  courts  of  appeals  or  the  Supreme 
Court  The  court,  for  Kood  cause,  may  ap- 
point counsel  who  does  not  meet  these  stand 
ards.  but  whose  hacktcround.  knowledge  or 
experience  would  otherwise  enable  him  or 
her  to  properly  represent  the  defendant,  with 
due  consideration  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
p«>nalty  and  the  nature  of  the  liliKation 

■■(ti  Claims  ok  Inki-kkctivenf.ss  of  Coun- 
SKI.  IN  Col.i.ATKKAl.  {'HocFKi'is'is  The  inef- 
fectiveness or  incor;i;)<'' I-:,  .■  .;  .>unsel  dur- 
ins:  proceedinifs  on  ;i  .'i;nt:>i:i  wilder  section 
2266  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  in  a  case 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  a  (fround  for 
relief  from  the  judgment  or  sentence  In  any 
proieeilinK  This  limitation  shall  not  pre- 
clude the  appointment  of  different  counsel  at 
any  sta^re  of  the  proceedings 

••(ui  TiMK  For  Collateral  Attack  o.n 
Death  Skntknce.— a  motion  under  section 
2265  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  attack- 
ing a  sentence  of  death  under  this  section,  or 
the  conviction  on  which  it  Is  predicated, 
must  be  filed  within  90  days  of  the  issuance 
of  the  order  under  sulwection  tr)  appolntingr 
or  denying  the  appointment  of  counsel  for 
such  prixeedlnKS.  The  court  In  which  the 
motion  is  filed,  for  Kood  cause  shown,  may 
extend  the  time  for  filing  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding 60  days  Such  a  motion  shall  have 
priority  over  all  non-capital  matters  in  the 
district  court,  and  in  the  court  of  appeals  on 
review  of  the  district  court's  decision. 

■•(V)  Stay  ok  Kxecl'tion.— The  execution  of 
a  sentence  of  death  under  this  section  shall 
be  stayed  In  the  course  of  direct  review  of 
the  judgment  and  during  the  litigation  of  an 
initial  motion  m  the  case  under  section  2255 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  The  stay 
shall  run  continuously  following  imposition 
of  the  sentence  and  shall  expire  if 

"(1)  the  defendant  fails  to  file  a  motion 
under  section  2255  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  within  the  time  specified  in  subsection 
(U),  or  falls  to  make  a  timely  application  for 
court  of  appeals  review  following  the  denial 
of  such  a  motion  by  a  district  court; 

"(2)  upon  completion  of  district  court  and 
court  of  appeals  review  under  section  2255  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  the  Supreme 
Court  disposes  of  a  petition  for  certiorari  m 
a  manner  that  leaves  the  capital  sentence 
undisturbed,  or  the  defendant  fails  to  file  a 
timely  petition  for  certiorari;  or 

■■(3)  before  a  district  court,  in  the  presence 
of  counsel  and  after  having  been  advised  of 
the  consequences  of  such  a  decision,  the  de- 
fendant waives  the  right  to  file  a  motion 
under  section  2255  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code 

•■(W)  FlNALrrV  OK  THE  DECISION  ON  RE- 
VIEW.—If  one  of  the  conditions  specified  in 


subsection  (v»  has  occurred,  no  court  there- 
after shall  have  the  authority  to  enter  a  stay 
of  execution  or  grant  relief  in  the  case  un- 
less 

il)  the  basis  for  the  stay  and  request  for 
relief  Is  a  claim  not  presented  in  earlier  pro- 
ceedings, 

■■(2i  the  failure  to  raise  the  claim  is  the  re- 
sult of  governmental  action  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States,  the  result  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
recognition  of  a  new  Federal  right  that  Is 
retroactively  applicable,  or  the  result  of  the 
fact  that  the  factual  predicate  of  the  claim 
could  not  have  been  discovered  through  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  diligence  in  time  to 
present  the  claim  in  earlier  proceedings,  and 
'(3i  the  facts  underlying  the  claim  would 
be  sufficient,  if  proven,  to  undermine  the 
court's  confidence  in  the  determination  of 
guilt  on  the  offense  or  offenses  for  which  the 
death  penalty  was  imposed 

"(X)  Definitions  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

■■(li  State'  has  the  meaning  given  In  sec- 
tion 513  of  this  title.  Including  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

"(2)  'Offense',  as  used  in  paragraphs  (2),  (5). 
and  (13)  of  subsection  lei.  and  In  paragraph 
(5i  of  this  subsection,  means  an  offense  under 
the  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  another 
State,  or  the  United  States; 

•■i3)  Drug  trafficking  activity'  means  a 
drug  trafficking  crime  as  defined  In  section 
929<a»<2)  of  this  title,  or  a  pattern  or  series  of 
acts  Involving  one  or  more  drug  trafficking 
crimes; 

"(41  Rtibbery'  means  obtaining  the  prop- 
erty of  another  by  force  or  threat  of  force; 

"i5i  'Burglary'  means  entering  or  remain- 
ing in  a  building  or  structure  In  violation  of 
the  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  another 
State,  or  the  United  States,  with  the  Intent 
to  commit  an  offense  in  the  building  or 
structure, 

"(6)  'Sexual  abuse'  means  any  conduct  pro- 
scribed by  chapter  109A  of  this  title,  whether 
or  not  the  conduct  occurs  In  the  special  mar- 
itime and  terrttorial  jurisdiction  of  the  Unit- 
ed States; 

••i7i  Arson'  means  damaging  or  destroying 
a  building  or  structure  through  the  use  of 
fire  or  explosives. 

"(8)  'Kidnapping'  means  seizing,  confining. 
or  abducting  a  person,  or  transporting  a  per- 
son without  his  or  her  consent; 

"(9)  'Pre-trial  release',  probation",  pa- 
role', 'supervised  release",  and  "other  post- 
conviction conditional  release',  as  used  in 
subsection  (e)(6).  mean  any  such  release.  Im- 
posed in  relation  to  a  charge  or  conviction 
for  an  offense  under  the  law  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  another  State,  or  the  United 
States,  and 

"(10)  "Public  servant'  means  an  employee, 
agent,  officer,  or  official  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  another  State,  or  the  United 
States,  or  an  employee,  agent,  officer,  or  of- 
ficial of  a  foreign  government  who  is  within 
the  scope  of  section  1 1 16  of  this  title 

"lyi  When  an  offense  is  charged  under  this 
section,  the  government  may  join  any  charge 
under  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  that 
arises  from  the  same  Incident.";  and 

•ibi  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  of 
the  table  of  sections  for  chapter  51' 
"ins  Capital  punishment  for  murders  in  the 
District  of  Columbia." 
TITI.K  II— HABK.\S  CORPUS  RKFOR.M 
Subtitle  A — (Jeneral  liahoiis  Corpus  Hoform 
SEC.  201.  SHORT  TITLE 

This  title  may  be  cit«il  as  the  Habeas.  Cor- 
pus Reform  Act  of  1992  ". 


SEC.  tm.  PERIOD  OF  UMITATION. 

Section  2244  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code. 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection 

"(di  A  one-year  period  of  limitation  shall 
apply  to  an  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  by  a  p<'rson  in  custody  pursuant  to 
the  judgment  of  a  State  court    The  limita 
tion  period  shall  run  from  the  latest  of  - 

'  (1)  the  time  at  which  Stale  remedies  are 
exhausted. 

"(2i  the  time  at  which  the  impeuimeni  to 
filing  an  application  created  by  State  action 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  Slates  Is  removed,  where  the  ap- 
plicant was  prevented  from  filing  by  such 
State  ai  tum. 

"(3)  the  lime  at  whii  h  the  Federal  right  as- 
serted was  initially  recogiiized  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  where  the  right  has  l)een  newly 
recognized  by  the  Court  and  is  retroactively 
applicable,  or 

"(4)  the  time  at  which  the  factual  predi- 
cate of  the  claim  or  claims  presented  could 
have  been  discovered  through  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  diligence   " 
SEC.  Va.  APPEAl- 

Seaion  2263  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"$2253.  Appeal 

In  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding  or  a  pro- 
ceeding under  section  2255  before  a  circuit  or 
district  judge,  the  final  order  shall  be  subject 
to  review,  on  appeal,  by  the  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  where  the  proceeding  is  had 

"There  shall  be  no  right  of  appeal  from 
such  an  order  In  a  proceeding  to  test  the  va- 
lidity of  a  warrant  to  remtive.  to  another  dis- 
trict or  place  for  commitment  or  trial,  a  per- 
son charged  with  a  criminal  offense  against 
the  United  States,  or  to  test  the  validity  of 
his  detention  pending  removal  proceedings 

"An  appeal  may  not  be  taken  to  the  court 
of  appeals  from  the  final  order  In  a  habeas 
corpus  proceeding  where  the  detention  com- 
plained of  arises  out  of  process  issued  by  a 
State  court,  or  from  the  final  order  In  a  pro- 
ceeding under  section  2255.  unless  a  circuit 
justice  or  judge  issues  a  certificate  of  prob- 
able cause   " 

SEC.   204    A.MENI)MENT  OE   KEDEHAl.  KCLES  OF 
APPELLATE  PHIK'EUURE. 

Rule  22  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Appellate 
Procedure  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Rule  22.  Habeas  corpux  and  section  22SS  pro- 
ceedings 

"(a)  Application  fur  an  Original  Writ  of  Ha- 
beas Corpus—  .\T\  application  for  a  writ  of  ha- 
beas corpus  shall  be  made  to  the  appropriate 
district  court  If  application  is  made  to  a  cir- 
cuit judge,  the  application  will  ordinarily  be 
transferred  to  the  appropriate  district  court. 
If  an  application  is  made  to  or  transferred  to 
the  district  court  and  denied,  renewal  of  the 
application  before  a  circuit  judge  is  not  fa- 
vored; the  proper  remedy  is  by  appeal  to  the 
court  of  appeals  from  the  order  of  the  dis- 
trict court  denying  the  writ 

"I  6)  Secesstty  of  Certificate  nf  Probable  Cauxe 
for  Appeal.— In  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding  In 
which  the  detention  complained  of  arises  out 
of  process  issued  by  a  State  court,  and  in  a 
motion  proceeding  pursuant  to  section  2255 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  an  appeal  by 
the  applicant  or  movant  may  not  proceed  un- 
less a  circuit  judge  issues  a  certificate  of 
probable  cause  If  a  request  for  a  certificate 
of  probable  cause  is  addressed  to  the  court  of 
appeals,  it  shall  be  deemed  addressed  to  the 
judges  thereof  and  shall  be  considered  by  a 
circuit  judge  or  judges  as  the  court  deems 
appropriate  If  no  express  request  for  a  cer- 
tificate is  filed,  the  notice  of  appeal  shall  be 
deemed  to  constitute  a  request  addressed  to 
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the  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals   If  an  ap- 
peal is  taken  by  a  State  or  the  Government 
or  Its  representative,  a  certificate  of  prob- 
able cause  is  not  required   ". 
SEC.  205.  SECTION  2254  AMEIVHOMENTS. 

Section  2254  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 
IS  amended— 

11)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  An  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  behalf  of  a  person  in  custody  pur- 
suant to  the  judgment  of  a  State  court  shall 
not  be  granted  unless  il  appears  that  the  ap- 
plicant has  exhausted  the  remedies  available 
in  the  courts  of  the  State,  or  that  there  is  ei- 
ther an  absence  of  available  State  corrective 
process  or  the  existence  of  circumstances 
rendering  such  process  ineffective  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  applicant.  An  application 
may  be  denied  on  the  merits  notwithstand- 
ing the  failure  of  the  applicant  to  exhaust 
the  remedies  available  in  the  courts  of  the 
State    "; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  id',  lei. 
and  (f)  as  subsections  (e).  (f).  and  (g).  respec- 
tively. 

(3i  by  inserting  after  subsection  lo  the  fol- 
lowing new  si^bsection: 

"id)  An  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  behalf  of  a  person  in  custody  pur- 
suant t<j  the  judgment  of  a  State  court  shall 
not  be  granted  with  respect  to  any  claim 
that  has  been  fully  and  fairly  adjudicated  in 
State  proceedings  ': 

(4)  by  amending  subsection  le).  as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  i2).  lo  read  as  follows: 

"lei  In  a  proceeding  Instituted  by  an  appli- 
cation for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  by  a  per- 
son in  custody  pursuant  to  the  judgment  of 
a  State  court,  a  full  and  fair  detenmnation 
of  a  factual  issue  made  in  the  case  by  a  Stat.e 
court  shall  be  presumed  to  be  correct.  The 
applicant  shall  have  the  burden  of  rebutting 
this  presumption  by  clear  and  convincing 
evidence  '  ;  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection' 

"(h)  In  all  proceedings  brought  under  this 
section,  and  any  subsequent  proceedings  on 
review,  appointment  of  counsel  for  a  peti- 
tioner who  is  or  becomes  financially  unable 
to  afford  counsel  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  except  as  provided  by  a  rule  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Supreme  Court  pursuant  to 
statutory  authority  Appointment  of  counsel 
under  this  section  shall  be  governed  by  sec- 
tion 3006A  of  title  18.  United  States  Code  ". 

SEC.  206.  SECTION  2255  AMENDMENTS. 

Section  2265  of  title  28.  United  Stales  Code, 
is  amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  the  second  paragraph  and 
the  penultimate  paragraph;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs 

A  two-year  period  of  limitation  shall 
apply  to  a  motion  under  this  section.  The 
limitation  period  shall  run  from  the  latest 
of- 

"(1)  the  time  at  which  the  judgment  of 
conviction  becomes  final; 

"(2)  the  time  at  which  the  impediment  to 
making  a  motion  created  by  governmiental 
action  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States  is  removed,  where 
the  m.ovanl  was  prevented  from  making  a 
motion  by  such  governmental  action; 

"(3)  the  time  at  which  the  right  asserted 
was  initially  recognized  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  where  the  right  has  been  newly  recog- 
nized by  the  Court  and  Is  retroactively  appli- 
cable; or 

"(4)  the  lime  at  which  the  factual  predi- 
cate of  the  claim  or  claims  presented  could 
have  been  discovered  through  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  diligence 


"In  all  proceedings  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion, and  any  subsequent  proceedings  on  re- 
view, appointment  of  counsel  for  a  movant 
who  is  or  becomes  financially  unable  to  af- 
ford counsel  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  excepc  as  provided  by  a  rule  promul- 
gated  by   the    Supreme    Court   pursuant   to 
statutory  authority.  Appointment  of  counsel 
under  this  section  shall  be  governed  by  sec- 
lion  3006A  of  title  18.  United  States  Code .". 
Subtitle  B — Death  Penalty  Litigation 
Procedures 
SEC.  211.  SHORT  TITLE  FOR  SUBTITLE  B. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Death 
Penalty  Litigation  Procedures  Act  of  1992  ". 

SEC.   212.   DEATH   PENALTY  U'HGA'nON   PROCE 
DURE& 

(a)  ADDITION  OF  CHAPTER  TO  TITLE  28.  UNIT- 
ED States  Code.— Title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  chapter 
153  the  following  new  chapter: 
-CHAPTER  15+— SPECIAL  HABEAS  CORPUS 
PROCEDURES  IN  CAPITAL  CASES 

"Sec. 

"2256.  Prisoners  in  State  custody  subject  to 
capita!  sentence;  appointment 
of  counsel;  requirement  of  rule 
of  court  or  statute;  procedures 
for  appointment. 
"2257.  Mandatory  stay  of  execution;  dura- 
tion; limits  on  stays  of  execu- 
tion; successive  petitions. 
■'2258    Filing  of  habeas  corpus  petition;  time 

requirements;  tolling  rules. 
"2259.  Evidentiary  hearings;  scope  of  Federal 
review;  district  court  adjudica- 
tion, 
"2260.  Certificate    of    probable    cause    inap- 
plicable. 
■  2261,  Application    to   state   unitary   review- 
procedures, 
"2262    Limitation    periods    for    determining 

petitions. 
'2263    Rule  of  construction. 
"{2256.  Prisoners  in  State  custody  subject  to 
capital   sentence;   appointment  of  counsel; 
requirement  of  rule  of  court  or  statute;  pro- 
cedures for  appointment 
"(a I  APPLicA-noN  of  Chapter.— This  chap- 
ter shall  apply  to  cases  arising  under  section 
2254  brought  by  prisoners  in  State  custody 
who   are   subject   to   a   capital   sentence.   It 
shall    apply    only   if   the    provisions   of   sub- 
sections ibi  and  (ci  are  satisfied, 

"(b)  Establishment  of  Appointment 
Mechanism.— This  chapter  is  applicable  if  a 
State  establishes  by  rule  of  its  court  of  last 
resort  cr  by  statute  a  mechanism  for  the  ap- 
pointment, compensation  and  payment  of 
reasonable  litigation  expenses  of  competent 
counsel  in  State  postconviction  proceedings 
brought  by  indigent  prisoners  whose  capital 
convictions  and  sentences  have  been  upheld 
on  direct  appeal  to  the  court  of  last  resort  in 
the  State  or  have  other*ise  become  final  for 
State  law  purposes.  The  rule  of  court  or  stat- 
ute must  provide  standards  of  competency 
for  the  appointment  of  such  counsel. 

"ic)  Offer  of  Counsel.— Any  mechanism 
for  the  appointment,  compensation  and  re- 
imbursement of  counsel  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  must  offer  counsel  to  all  State 
prisoners  under  capital  sentence  and  must 
provide  for  the  entry  of  an  order  by  a  court 
of  record— 

"(li  appointing  1  or  more  counsel  to  rep- 
resent the  prisoner  upon  a  finding  that  the 
prisoner  is  indigent  and  accepted  the  offer  or 
IS  unable  competently  to  decide  whether  to 
accept  or  reject  the  offer; 

"(2)  finding,  after  a  hearing  if  necessary, 
that  the  prisoner  rejected  the  offer  of  coun- 
sel and  made  the  decision  with  an  under- 
standing of  its  legal  consequences:  or 


"(3)  denying  the  appointment  of  counsel 
upon  a  finding  that  the  prisoner  is  not  indi- 
gent. 

"(d)  Previous  Representation —No  coun- 
sel appointed  pursuant  to  subsections  ib)  and 
(c)  to  represent  a  State  prisoner  under  cap- 
ital sentence  shall  have  previously  rep- 
resented the  prisoner  at  trial  or  on  direct  ap- 
peal in  the  case  for  which  the  appointment  is 
made  unless  the  prisoner  an(3  counsel  ex- 
pressly request  continued  representation 

"(e)  No  Ground  for  Relief.— The  ineffec- 
tiveness or  incompetence  of  counsel  during 
State  or  Federal  collateral  postconviction 
proceedings  in  a  capital  case  shall  not  be  a 
ground  for  relief  in  a  proceeding  arising 
under  section  2254.  This  limitation  shall  not 
preclude  the  appointment  of  different  coun- 
sel, on  the  court's  own  motion  or  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  prisoner,  at  any  phase  of  State 
or  Federal  postconviction  proceedings  on  the 
basis  of  the  ineffectiveness  or  incompetence 
of  counsel  m  such  proceedings, 
"$2257.  Mandatory  stay  of  execution;  dura- 
tion; limits  on  stays  of  execution;  succes- 
sive petitions 

""(a)  Stay,— Upon  the  entry  in  the  appro- 
priate State  court  of  record  of  an  order 
under  section  2256(C).  a  warrant  or  order  set- 
ting an  execution  date  for  a  State  prisoner 
shall  be  stayed  upon  application  to  any  court 
that  would  have  jurisdiction  over  any  pro- 
ceedings filed  under  section  2254  The  appli- 
cation must  recite  that  the  State  has  in- 
voked the  postconviction  review  procedures 
of  this  chapter  and  that  the  scheduled  execu- 
tion is  subject  to  stay, 

"(b)  Expiration  of  Sta"^  — A  stay  of  execu- 
tion granted  pursuant  to  subsection  lat  shall 
expire  if— 

"(])  a  State  prisoner  fails  to  file  a  habeas 
corpus  petition  under  section  2254  wiihm  the 
time  required  in  section  2258.  or  fails  to 
make  a  timely  application  for  court  of  ap- 
peals review  following  the  denial  of  such  a 
f)etition  by  a  district  court; 

"•(2)  upon  completion  of  district  court  and 
court  of  appeals  review  under  section  2254 
the  petition  for  relief  is  denied  and— 

"I  A  I  the  time  for  filing  a  petition  for  cer- 
tiorari has  expired  and  no  petition  has  been 
filed: 

•"(Bi  a  timely  petition  for  certiorari  was 
filed  and  the  Supreme  Court  denied  the  peti- 
tion; or 

"(C)  a  timely  petition  for  certiorari  was 
filed  and  upon  consideration  of  the  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  disposed  of  it  in  a  mianner 
that  left  the  capita!  sentence  undisturbed:  or 

"(3)  before  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, in  the  presence  of  counsel  and  after 
having  been  advised  of  the  consequences  of 
his  decision,  a  State  prisoner  under  capital 
sentence  waives  the  right  to  pursue  habeas 
corpus  review  under  section  2254 

"(ci  Limitation  on  Further  Stai',— If  one 
of  the  conditions  in  subsection  (b)  has  oc- 
curred, no  Federal  court  thereafter  shall 
have  the  authority  to  enter  a  stay  of  execu- 
tion or  grant  relief  in  a  capital  case  unless— 
"(1)  the  basis  for  the  stay  and  request  for 
relief  is  a  claim  not  previously  presented  m 
the  State  or  Federal  courts; 

"(2 1  the  failure  to  raise  the  claim,  is— 

""(A)  the  result  of  State  action  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States; 

""(B)  the  result  of  the  Supreme  Court  rec- 
ognition of  a  new  Federal  right  that  is  retro- 
actively applicable;  or 

■iC)  based  on  a  factual  predicate  that 
could  not  have  been  discovered  thro'ugh  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  diligence  in  time  to 
present  the  claim,  for  State  or  Federal 
postconviction  review;  and 
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■■{i)  the  facts  umlerlyinkr  ihe  claim  would 
be  sufficient,  if  proven,  to  undermine  the 
courts  confidence  in  the  delermlnation  of 
►tuilt  on  the  offense  or  offenses  for  which  the 
death  p«'naltv  wji.s  imjMi.sed 

"iTiSH.  Filing  uf  habeaM  corpus  petition;  time 
r«quinrinent«;  tolling  ruleN 

Any  pj'tiiton  for  hiiheas  corpus  relief 
under  section  22M  must  be  filed  in  the  appro- 
priate district  court  within  180  days  from  the 
filing  in  the  appropriate  State  court  of 
riHdrd  of  an  order  under  section  2256(C)  The 
time  requirementa  established  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  tolled— 

"(1)  from  the  date  that  a  petition  for  cer- 
tiorari is  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  until 
the  date  of  final  disposition  of  the  petition  If 
a  State  prisoner  files  the  petition  to  secure 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  affirm- 
ance of  a  capital  sentence  on  direct  review 
by  the  court  of  last  resort  of  the  State  or 
other  final  State  court  decision  on  direct  re- 
view; 

■•(2)  during  any  period  In  which  a  State 
prisoner  under  capital  sentence  has  a  prop- 
erly filed  request  for  postconviction  review 
pending  before  a  Stale  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  if  all  State  filing  rules  are  met 
in  a  timely  manner,  this  period  shall  run 
continuously  from  the  date  that  the  State 
prisoner  initially  files  for  p<jst.convtction  re- 
view until  final  (lisix)sition  of  the  case  by  the 
highest  court  of  the  Slate,  but  the  time  re- 
quirements established  by  this  section  are 
not  tolled  during  the  pendency  of  a  petition 
for  certiorari  before  the  Supreme  Cfiuri  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  paragraph  d),  and 

"i3)  during  an  additional  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 60  days,  if- 

"tA»  a  motion  for  an  extension  of  time  is 
filed  in  the  Federal  district  court  that  would 
have  proper  jurisdiction  over  the  case  up<jn 
the  filing  of  a  habeas  corpus  petition  under 
section  2254:  and 

••(B)  a  showing  of  good  cause  is  made  for 
the  failure  to  file  the  habeas  corpus  petition 
within  the  time  period  esr.ahllshed  b.y  this 
sert  iiir, 

"5  2259.  KvidcntiitrA  henrings;  scope  of  Fed- 
eral review;  diNtrict  court  aitjudicHtion 
la)  Hkvikw  iih  Kkcukd,  Hk.\R1.nc;.  When 
ever  a  State  prisoner  under  a  capital  sen- 
tence files  a  petition  for  habeas  corpus  relief 
to  which  this  chapter  applies,  the  district 
court  shall 

••(1)  determine  the  sufficiency  of  the  record 
for  habeas  corpus  review  based  on  the  claims 
actually  presented  and  litigated  In  the  State 
courts  except  when  the  prisoner  can  show 
that  the  failure  to  raise  or  develop  a  claim  in 
the  State  courts  Is— 

•'(A)  the  result  of  State  action  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States; 

"(B)  the  result  of  the  Supreme  Court  rec- 
ognition of  a  new  Federal  right  that  is  retro- 
actively applicable;  or 

••(C)  based  on  a  factual  predicate  that 
could  not  have  been  discovered  through  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  diligence  in  time  to 
present  the  claim  for  State  postconviction 
review;  and 

••(2)  conduct  any  requested  evidentiary 
hearing  necessary  to  complete  the  record  for 
habeas  corpus  review. 

'•(b)  ADJUDICATION.— Upon  the  development 
of  a  complete  evidentiary  record,  the  district 
court  shall  rule  on  the  claims  that  are  prop- 
erly before  it,  but  the  court  shall  not  grant 
relief  from  a  judgment  of  conviction  or  sen- 
tence on  the  basis  of  any  claim  that  was 
fully  and  fairly  adjudicated  In  State  proceed- 
ings. 


"4  2260.    Certiricate    of    pr«b«ble    rauwe    inap- 
plicable 

The  requirement  of  a  ci-iiifKale  of  pro!) 
able  cause  In  order  to  appeal  from  the  dis- 
trict court  to  the  court  of  appeals  does  not 
apply  to  habeas  corpus  cases  subject  to  this 
chapter  except  when  a  second  or  successive 
petition  is  filed. 

"4  2261.    Application    to    Stale    unitHr>    review 
pr<K-e<lui-»- 

•'(a)  In  Gk.vkkal  -  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  unitary  review  procedure' 
means  a  State  procedure  that  authorizes  a 
person  under  sentence  of  death  to  raise,  in 
the  course  of  direct  review  of  the  judgment, 
such  claims  as  could  be  raised  on  collateral 
attack  This  chapter  shall  apply,  as  provided 
in  this  section,  in  relation  to  a  Stale  unitary 
review  procedure  if  the  State  establishes  by 
rule  of  its  court  of  last  resort  or  by  statute 
a  mechanism  for  the  appointment,  com- 
pensation, and  payment  of  reasonable  litiga- 
tion expenses  of  competent  counsel  In  the 
unitary  review  proceedings,  including  ex- 
penses relating  to  the  litigation  of  collateral 
claims  In  the  proceedings  The  rule  of  court 
or  statute  must  provide  standards  of  com- 
petency for  the  appointment  of  such  counsel 
lb)  Offer  of  Coi'nsei.  -A  unitary  review 
procedure,  to  qualify  under  this  section, 
must  include  an  offer  of  counsel  following 
trial  for  the  purpose  of  representation  on 
unitary  review,  and  entry  of  an  order,  as  pro- 
vided In  section  2256(c),  concerning  appoint- 
ment of  counsel  or  waiver  or  denial  of  ap- 
p<jintment  of  counsel  for  that  purpose.  No 
counsel  appointed  to  represent  the  prisoner 
in  the  unitary  review  proceedings  shall  have 
previously  represented  the  prisoner  at  trial 
In  the  case  for  which  the  appointment  Is 
made  unless  the  prisoner  and  counsel  ex- 
pressly request  contlnuet^  representation 

•'(c)  Aft'LlCATioN  OF  Othkr  Skctions  -Sec- 
tions 2257.  2258.  2259.  22t>0.  and  2262  shall  apply 
in  relation  to  cases  involving  a  sentence  of 
death  from  any  Stale  having  a  unitary  re- 
view procedure  that  qualifies  under  this  sec- 
tion References  to  Stale  •post-conviction  re- 
view' and  'direct  review'  In  those  sections 
shall  be  understood  as  referring  to  unitary 
review  under  the  State  procedure.  The  ref- 
erences in  sections  2257(ai  and  2258  to  an 
order  under  section  2256(c)^  shall  be  under- 
stood as  referring  to  the  post-trial  order 
under  subsection  (b)  concerning  representa- 
tion in  the  unitary  review  proceedings,  but  if 
a  transcript  of  the  trial  proceedings  is  un- 
available at  the  lime  of  the  filing  of  such  an 
order  in  the  appropriate  State  court,  the 
start  of  the  180-day  limitation  period  under 
section  2258  shall  be  deferred  until  a  tran- 
script Is  made  available  to  the  prisoner  or 
the  prl.suner's  couri-'iel 

"!)'2262.    (.imitation    pericMls    for    determining 
petitions 

•  la)  I.N  General.— The  adjudication  of  any 
petition  under  section  2254  that  is  subject  to 
this  chapter,  and  the  adjudication  of  any  mo- 
tion under  section  2256  by  a  person  under 
sentence  of  death,  shall  be  given  priority  by 
the  district  court  and  by  the  court  of  appeals 
over  all  noncapital  matters.  The  adjudica- 
tion of  such  a  petition  or  motion  shall  be 
subject  to  the  following  time  limitations: 

•il)  A  Federal  district  court  shall  deter- 
mine such  a  petition  or  motion  within  110 
days  of  filing. 

"i2)(Ai  The  court  of  appeals  shall  hear  and 
determine  any  appeal  relating  to  such  a  peti- 
tion or  motion  within  90  days  after  the  no- 
tice of  appeal  is  filed. 

'•(B)  The  court  of  appeals  shall  decide  any 
application  for  rehearing  en  banc  within  20 


days  of  the  filing  of  the  application  unless  a 
resfxjnsive  pleading  is  required,  in  which 
case  the  court  of  appeals  shall  decide  the  ap- 
plication within  20  days  of  the  filing  of  the 
responsive  pleading  If  en  banc  consideration 
IS  granted,  the  en  banc  court  shall  determine 
the  appeal  within  90  days  of  the  decision  to 
grant  such  consideration 

"(3»  The  Supreme  Court  shall  act  on  any 
application  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  relating 
to  such  a  petition  or  motion  within  90  days 
after  the  application  is  filed. 

"(b)  Application  of  Section.  -The  time 
limitations  under  subsection  (a)  shall  apply 
to  an  initial  petition  or  motion,  and  to  any 
second  or  successive  petition  or  motion.  The 
.same  limitations  shall  also  apply  to  the  re- 
determination of  a  petition  or  motion  or  re- 
lated appeal  following  a  remand  by  the  court 
of  appeals  or  the  Supreme  Court  for  further 
proceedings,  and  in  such  a  case  the  limita- 
tion period  shall  run  from  the  date  of  the  re- 
mand. 

•ic)  RfLE  OF  CoNSTRfcnoN.— The  time 
limitations  under  this  section  shall  not  be 
construed  to  entitle  a  petitioner  or  movant 
to  a  stay  of  execution,  to  which  the  peti- 
tioner or  movant  would  otherwise  not  be  en- 
lllled.  for  the  purpose  of  litigating  any  peti- 
tion, motion,  or  appeal. 

••(d)  No  Ground  for  Relief— The  failure 
of  a  court  to  meet  or  comply  with  the  time 
limitations  under  this  section  shall  not  be  a 
ground  for  granting  relief  from  a  judgment 
of  conviction  or  sentence.  The  State  or  Gov- 
ernment may  enforce  the  time  limitations 
under  this  section  by  applying  to  the  court 
of  appeals  or  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  of 
mandamus. 

"lei  Report  -  The  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts  shall  report  annu- 
ally to  Congress  on  the  compliance  by  the 
courts  with  the  time  limits  established  in 
this  sectKjn 

'i  2263.  Rule  of  construction 

"This  chapter  shall  be  construed  to  pro- 
mote the  expeditious  conduct  and  conclusion 
of  State  and  Federal  court  review  in  capital 
cases.  ■ ' 

(bi  Technical  Amendment. -The  part  anal- 
ysis for  part  IV  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  the  Item 
relating  to  chapter  153  the  following  new 
Item- 

"154.     Spe<'ial      hab<-a»     corpus     pro- 
cedures    in     capital  coM-s  2256.". 
Subtitle  (' — Kqualizatinn  of  Capital  Halieas 
Corpuii  Litigation  Funding 

SEC.  Ti\     FlNDINc;   H)K  DEATH   I'ENAl.n    PKtJS 
K(  ITIONS. 

Part  E  i.;  •,•:.■  1  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C 
3711  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  511  the  following  new  section: 

"Fl'NDING  FOR  DEATH  PENALTY  PROSFXTLTIONS 

•'Sec.  sua.  Notwith.standing  any  other 
provision  of  this  part,  the  Director  shall  pro- 
vide grants  to  the  States,  from  the  funding 
allocated  pursuant  to  section  511.  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  litigation  pertaining 
to  Federal  habeas  corpus  petitions  in  capital 
cases  The  total  funding  available  for  such 
grants  within  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  equal 
to  the  funding  provided  to  capital  resource 
centers,  pursuant  to  Federal  appri>priarion. 
in  the  same  fiscal  year 

TITI.K  III— KXCI.USIONAHY  RULE 
SEC.  301    ADMI.SSIHIlin  OF  (  EKT.'UN  KV1I)E.\(  K. 

(a)  IN  GENERAL  ('!...;--,T  223  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code  ,-  .i::;'rjded  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section: 
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"!i3509.  Admissibility  of  evidence  obtained  by 
search  or  seizure 

i.n  H'vKiKSCE  OHTAINEI)  BY  OB.IECTIVKLY 
Kv  A.-.iiN.A,n:.!:  .SEARCH  OH  SEIZlKE. -Evidence 
that  IS  obtained  as  a  result  of  a  search  or  sei- 
zure shall  not  be  excluded  m  a  proceeding  in 
a  court  of  the  United  Stales  on  the  ground 
that  the  search  or  seizure  was  m  violation  of 
the  fourth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Stales,  if  the  search  or  seizure 
was  carried  out  in  circumstances  justifying 
an  objectively  reasonable  belief  that  il  was 
in  conformity  with  the  fourth  amendmeni. 
The  fact  thai  evidence  was  obtained  pursu- 
ant to  and  within  the  scope  of  a  warrant  con- 
stitutes prima  facie  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  such  circumstances. 

"lb)  Evidence  Not  Excludable  by  Stat- 
ute OR  Rule  -Evidence  shall  not  be  ex- 
cluded in  a  proceeding  in  a  court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  on  the  ground  that  il  was  obtained 
in  violation  of  a  statute,  an  administrative 
rule  or  regulation,  or  a  rule  of  procedure  un- 
less exclusion  is  expressly  authorized  by 
statute  or  by  a  rule  prescribed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  pursuant  to  statutory  author- 
ity. 

"(c)  Rule  of  Construction.— This  section 
shall  not  be  construed  to  require  or  author- 
ize the  exclusion  of  evidence  in  any  proceed- 
ing.". 

(b)  Technical  Amendment -The  chapter 
analysis  for  chapter  223  of  title  28.  United 
Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  item: 

"3509.  Admissibility  of  evidence  obtained  by 

search  or  seizure.". 

TITLE  IV— FIREARMS  AND  RELATED 

AMENT>MENTS 

sec.  401  incheased  ma.mjatory  mim.mim 
sentf:nces  fok  cri.minals  lsi.nc 
firearms. 

Section  H'Jli  >' 1  <  uf  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  isamondt'd  t"  read  as  follows: 

•■(ckIkAi  Whoever,  during  and  in  relation 
to  any  crime  of  violence  or  drug  trafficking 
crime  (including  a  crime  of  violence  or  drug 
trafficking  crime  which  provides  for  an  en- 
hanced punishment  if  committed  by  the  use 
of  a  deadly  or  dangerous  weapon  or  device! 
for  which  the  person  may  be  prosecuted  in  a 
court  of  the  United  States — 

"(i)  knowingly  uses,  carries,  or  otherwise 
possesses  a  firearm,  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
punishment  provided  for  the  underlying 
crime,  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  10 
years: 

••(ii)  discharges  a  firearm  with  intent  to  in- 
jure another  person,  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
punishment  provided  for  the  underlying 
crime,  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  20 
years;  or 

••(iii)  knowingly  uses,  carries,  or  otherwise 
possesses  a  firearm  thai  is  a  machinegun  or 
destructive  device,  or  that  is  equipped  with  a 
firearm  silencer  or  firearm  muffler,  shall,  in 
addition  to  the  punishment  provided  for  the 
underlying  crime,  be  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  30  years. 

"(B)(i)  In  the  case  of  a  second  conviction 
under  this  subsection,  a  person  shall,  m  addi- 
tion to  the  punishment  provided  for  the  un- 
derlying crime,  be  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  20  yeais  for  a  violation  of  subpara- 
graph iA)(i).  to  imprisonment  for  30  years  for 
a  violation  of  subparagraph  lAKiii,  and  life 
imprisonment  for  a  violation  of  subpara- 
graph (A  Kill). 

"(ill  In  the  case  of  a  third  or  subsequent 
conviction  under  this  subsection,  or  a  con- 
viction for  a  violation  of  subparagraph 
(A)(ii)  that  results  in  the  death  of  another 
person,  a  person  shall  be  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment. 


•iCi  Notwithstanding  any  other  law.  a 
term  of  imprisonment  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  run  concurrently  with  any  other 
term  of  imprisonment  imposed  for  the  under- 
lying' crime. 

"(Di  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  lA).  a 
person  shall  be  considered  to  be  in  possession 
of  a  firearm  if  the  person  has  a  firearm,  read- 
ily available  at  the  scene  of  the  crime  during 
the  commission  of  the  crime" 
SEC.  402.  INCREASED  PENALTY  FOR  SECONTJ  OF 

FENSE  OF  USING  A.\  EXPLOSFVE  TO 

COMMIT  A  FELONY. 
Section   8441  hi   of   title    18.    United    Slates 
Code,  IS  amended  by  sinking    "ten"  and  in- 
serlin>:  '"20". 
SEC.  403.  SMUtKiUNG  FIREARMS  IN  AID  OF  DRUG 

TRAFFICKING. 

Section  924  of  iitle  18.  United  Stales  Code. 
as  amended  by  section  136.  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(ji  Whoever,  with  ihe  mient  to  engage  in 
or  to  promote  conduct  ihat^ — 

••(1)  is  punishable  under  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.),  the 
Controlled  Substances  Import  and  Export 
.'Vet  (21  U.S.C.  S51  et  seq.).  or  the  Maritime 
Drug  Law  Enforcement  Act  (46  U.S.C  .App. 
1901  et  seq.); 

"(2 1  violates  any  law  of  a  Stale  relating  to 
any  controlled  substance  las  defined  in  sec- 
lion  102  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  802ii;  or 

"(3i  constitutes  a  crime  of  violence  las  de- 
fined m  subsection  icii3)  of  this  section  ). 
smuggles  or  knowingly  brings  into  the  Unit- 
ed Slates  a  firearm,  or  attempts  to  do  so. 
shall  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  10  years, 
fined  under  this  title,  or  both.". 
SEC.  404.  PROHIBITION  AGAINST  THEFT  OF  FIRE- 
ARMS OR  EXPLOSIVES. 

(a  I  Fiheak.M.s.— Section  924  of  title  18.  Unit- 
ed Stales  Code,  as  amended  by  section  403.  i.« 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(k)  Whoever  steals  any  firearm,  which  is 
moving  as,  or  is  a  pan  of,  or  which  has 
moved  in,  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
shall  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  2  nor  more 
than  10  years,  fined  in  accordance  with  this 
title,  or  both.". 

(b)  Explosives.— Section  844  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  I'ne  following  new  subsection: 

"iki  Whoever  steals  an.v  explosive  m.aie- 
rials  which  are  moving  as.  or  are  a  part  of.  or 
which  have  moved  in.  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  shall  be  imprisoned  not  less  than 
2  nor  more  than  10  years,  fined  in  accordance 
with  this  title,  or  both.". 

SEC.  405.  LNCREASED  PENAl.TY'  FOR  KNOWINGLY 
FALSE.  MATERIAL  STATEMENT  IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  THE  ACQLTSI 
TION  OF  A  FIREARM  FROM  A  U 
CENSED  DEALER. 
Section    924(a)    of   title    18,    United    Slates 

Code,  is  amended- 

(1)  in  paragraph  1 1  kBi  by  striking  "(a)(6)."; 
and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  inserting  "(a)(6)." 
after   ■subsection". 

SEC.    406.    SLTMMARY    DESTRUCTION    OF    EXPLa 
SrVES  SLBJECT^  TO  FORFEITLRE. 

Section  844(C)  of  title  18.  United  Sutes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  -'Any";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  d  i.  in  the 
case  of  the  seizure  of  any  explosive  materials 
for  any  offense  for  which  the  materials 
would  be  subject  to  forfeiture  where  it  is  im- 
practicable or  unsafe  to  remove  the  mate- 


rials to  a  place  of  storage,  or  where  i:  is  un- 
safe to  store  them,  the  seizing  officer  may 
destroy  the  explosive  materials  forthwith. 
.\ny  destruction  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  in  the  presence  of  at  least  one  credible 
witness.  The  seizing  oificer  shall  make  a  re- 
port of  the  seizure  and  take  samples  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"i3i  Withm  60  days  after  any  destruction 
made  pursuant  to  paragraph  i2),  the  owner 
of.  including  any  person  having  an  interest 
m,  the  properly  so  destroyed  may  make  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary  for  reimburse- 
ment of  the  value  of  the  properly.  If  the 
claimant  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  thai  - 

"(A/  the  properly  has  not  been  used  or  in- 
volved m  a  violation  of  law:  or 

"iBi  any  unlawful  involvement  or  use  of 
the  properly  was  without  the  claimant's 
knowledge,  consent,  or  willful  blindness. 
the  Secretary  shall  make  an  allowance  to 
the  claimant  not  exceeding  the  value  of  the 
property  destroyed  ' 

SEC.  407.  ELIMINATION  OF  OLTMODED  LAN- 
GUAGE RELATING  TO  PAROLE. 

Section  924  of  ::tie  18  Uniieri  Slates  Code. 
is  amended— 

ill  in  subsection  (odi  by  striking  "No  per- 
son sentenced  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
eligible  for  parole  during  the  terrr.  of  impris- 
onm.enl  imposed  herein":  and 

(2)  m  subsection  leidi  by  striking  ".  and 
such  person  shall  not  be  eligible  for  paroie 
with  respect  to  the  sentence  imposed  under 
this  subseciion" 

SEC.  40*.  ENTLANCED  PENALTIES  FOR  USE  OF  A 
FIREARM  IN  THE  COMMISSION  OF 
COCNTERFEI'nNG  OR  FORGERY. 

Section  924iciili  of  title  18.  United  States 

Code,  as  amended  by  section  401.  is  amended 

in  subparagraph  'Ai  by  inserting  "or  during 

and    in    relation    lo    any    felony    punishable 

under  chapter  25'  after  "United  States.' 

SEC.    409.    MANDATORY    PENALTIES    FOR    FIRE 

AR.MS  POSSESSION  BY  VIOLENT  FEL 

ONS   AND   SERIOUS    DRUG    OFFEND 

ERS. 

tai  One  Prior  Conviction —Section 
924ia)(2)  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  and  if  the  violation 
IS  of  section  922ig)(l)  by  a  person  who  has  a 
previous  conviction  for  a  violent  felony  or  a 
serious  drug  offense  (as  defined  in  sub- 
sections (e)(2i  lAi  and  (B)  of  this  section i.  a 
sentence  imposed  under  this  paragraph  shall 
include  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  not  less 
than  5  years"  before  the  period. 

ibi  Two  Prior  Convictions.— Section  924  of 
title  18,  United  Stales  Code,  as  amended  by 
section  404.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(!)(I)  Notwithstanding  subsection  iaii2i. 
any  person  who  violates  section  922igi  and 
has  2  previous  convictions  by  any  court  re- 
ferred to  in  section  922igHli  for  a  violent  fel- 
ony (as  defined  in  subsection  iei(2i!Bi  of  this 
section)  or  a  serious  drug  offense  las  defined 
in  subsection  ie)i2)(Ai  of  this  section!  com- 
muted on  occasions  different  from  one  an- 
other shall  be  fined  as  provided  in  this  title, 
imprisoned  not  less  than  10  years  and  not 
more  than  20  years,  or  both. 

"(2 1  Notwithstanding  any  other  law.  the 
court  shall  not  suspend  the  sentence  of.  or 
grant  a  probationary  sentence  to.  a  person 
described  in  parasraph  <1  >  with  respect  to  the 
conviction  under  section  9226:' 
SEC.  410.  RECEIPT  OF  FIREARMS  BY  NON- 
RESIDENT. 

Section  922iai  of  tilie  18.  United  Slates 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1 1  in  paragraph  (7)(Ci  by  striking  "and": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (8»Ci  by  striking  the  pe- 
riod and  inserting  ";  and  ":  and 
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<3i  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph 

•'(9)  for  any  person,  other  than  a  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  licensed 
dealer,  or  licensed  collector,  who  iloes  not  re- 
side in  any  State  to  receive  any  firearms  un- 
less such  receipt  is  for  lawful  sportinK  pur- 
poses.". 

SEC.  411.  PROHIBITION  AGAINST  ("ONSI'IHACV  TO 
VIOLATE  FKOERAl.  KIKEAKMS  OH 
»XPI.OSIVFS  lAWS. 

(a)  FlRKAk.y.s  Section  y24  of  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  as  amended  by  section  409(b). 
Is  amended  by  addlnu:  at  the  end  the  follow- 
intf  new  sub.section: 

■im)  Whoever  conspires  to  commit  any  of- 
fense punishable  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
subject  to  the  .same  penalties  as  those  pre- 
scribed for  the  offense  the  commission  of 
which  was  the  object  of  the  conspirac.y  " 

(b»  E.XPLosivF.s  Section  844  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  section 
404(bi.  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection 

■■(1)  Whoever  conspires  to  commit  any  of- 
fense punishable  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
subject  to  the  .same  penalties  as  those  pre- 
scribed for  the  offense  the  commission  of 
which  was  the  object  of  the  (.onspirai  v 
SEC.  412.  PROHIBITION  AGAINST  THEFT  OE  KTK>:- 
ARMS  OR  EXI'M)SI\-ES  FROM  l.l 
CENSEE. 

(a)  FlHKAHl«.s  Section  9-J4  of  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  as  amended  by  section  411ia). 
is  amended  by  addin»;  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing' new  .subsectiim 

ini  Whoever  steals  any  firearm  from  a  II- 
cen.seil  importer,  licen.sed  manufacturer,  li- 
censed dealer,  or  licensed  collector  shall  be 
fined  in  aciordan(e  with  this  title,  impris- 
oned not  m(^re  than  10  years,  or  both  ". 

ibi  E.xn.osivKs  Section  844  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  section 
41  lib).  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection 

"(mi  Whoever  steals  any  explosive  mate- 
rial from  a  licensed  importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, licensed  dealer,  or  permittee  shall 
be  fined  in  accordanie  with  this  title,  im- 
prisoned not,  more  than  10  years,  or  both.", 
SEC.  413.  PROHIBITION  Af;AIN.ST  DISPOSING  OF 
»JCPU)SIV'»:s  H)  l-KOHIHITI';!)  I'EK 
SONS. 

Section  84'J(dt  of  title  18.  United  .States 
Code,  is  amendeii  by  striking  "iKensee'  and 
in.sertiinf  •  (.wTNon 

SEC.  414.  INCR*USEI)  PENA1,TY  FOR  I.NTERSTATE 
<;CN  TRAFFICKIN<;. 

Section  »2-\  (.1  title  18.  United  Sutes  Code. 
as  amended  hy  se<  tion  412ia).  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  foUowinK  new  sub- 
section; 

'(O)  Whoever,  with  the  intent  to  engage  in 
conduct  that  constitutes  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 922(a)(1)(A).  travels  from  any  State  or 
foreign  country  into  any  other  State  and  ac- 
quires, or  attempts  to  acquire,  a  firearm  in 
such  other  State  in  furtherance  of  such  pur- 
pose shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  10 
ye;irs 

SEl'.  415.  PROHIBITION  AiJAlNST  TRA-NSACTIONS 
INVOLVING         ST0IJ':N         FIREARMS 

WHICH    HAvt:    Movf:i)    IN    i.vn:K 
STATE  OR  fok>:i(;n  ( ommerce. 

Section  92i:iji  ol"  titii-  18.  UniT.-d  st.ates 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ji  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
receive,  possess,  conceal,  store,  barter,  sell, 
or  dispose  of  any  stolen  firearm  or  stolen 
ammunition,  or  pledge  or  accept  as  security 
for  a  loan  any  suilen  firearm  or  stolen  am- 
munition, which  is  moving  as.  which  is  a 
part  of.  which  constitutes,  or  which  has  been 
shipped  or  transported  in.  interstate  or  for- 


eign commerce,  eii  .*;••[  bi'forf  or  after  it  was 
stolen,  knowinir  or  .navmg  i<M.sonable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  firearm  or  ammunition 
was  stolen  " 

SEC.   418.   POSSE.SSION   OF   FXVU>SIVE,S  BV   FEL- 
ONS ANIJ  (JTHEHS. 

Section    842(  i  >    of    title    18.    I'nit.'d    SMti's 
Code.  IS  amended  by  inserting     or  possess 
after  "to  ro  eivi>  ' 

SEC.  417   POSSESSION  OF  A.N  EXPI.OSIVE  DLTUNG 
THE  COMMISSION  OF  A  FEIjONTT. 

Section  tt44ihi  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended 

(li  by  striking  "carries  an  explosive  dur- 
ing" and  inserting  "uses,  carries,  or  other- 
wise possesses  an  explosive  during":  and 

(2i  by  striking  "used  or  carried"  and  In- 
serting "used,  carried,  or  possessed" 

SEC.     41H.     DISWJSmo.N    OF     FORFEITED    FIRE- 
ARMS. 

Subsection  saT'Jib)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(bi  Dispo.sAi.  In  the  case  of  the  forfeit- 
ure of  any  firearm,  where  there  is  no  remis- 
sion or  mitigation  of  forfeiture  thereof  - 

"(1)  the  Secretary  may  retain  the  firearm 
for  official  use  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  or,  If  not  so  retained,  offer  to 
transfer  the  weapon  without  charge  to  any 
other  executive  department  or  independent 
establishment  of  the  Government  for  official 
use  by  it  and.  if  the  offer  is  accepted,  so 
transfer  the  firearm. 

"(2)  if  the  firearm  is  not  disposed  of  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  di.  is  a  firearm  other  than 
a  machinegun  or  firearm  forfeited  for  a  vio- 
lation of  this  chapter,  is  a  firearm  that  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  is  not  so  defec- 
tive that  its  disposition  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  would  create  an  unreasonable  risk 
of  a  malfunction  likely  to  result  in  death  or 
bodily  injury,  and  is  a  firearm  which  (in  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary,  taking  into  con- 
sideration evidence  of  pre.sent  value  and  evi- 
dence that  like  firearms  are  not  available  ex- 
cept as  collectors  items,  or  that  the  value  of 
like  firearms  available  in  ordinary  commer- 
cial channels  is  substantially  less)  derives  a 
substantial  part  of  its  monetary  value  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  novel  or  rare  or  because  of 
Its  association  with  some  historical  figure, 
period,  or  event,  the  Secretary  may  sell  the 
firearm,  after  public  notice,  at  public  sale  to 
a  dealer  licensed  under  chapter  44  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code. 

"(3)  If  the  firearm  has  not  been  disposed  or 
pursuant  to  paragraph  d)  or  i2).  the  Sec- 
ret-ary  shall  transfer  the  firearm  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  who  shall 
destroy  or  provide  for  the  destruction  of 
such  firearm;  and 

"(4)  no  decision  or  action  of  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  subject 
to  judicial  revu'w  " 

SEC.    419.    DEFINITION    OF    SERIOUS    DRUG    OF- 
FENSE. 

Section    924(ei(2i(A)    of    title     18,     United 
Stales  Code,  is  amended 
il)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (i), 

(2)  by  adding  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (iii; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  followlnif  new 
clause 

"(iii  I  an  offen.se  under  State  law  that,  if  it 
had  been  prosecuted  as  a  violation  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U  S  C.  801  et 
seq.)  as  that  Act  provided  at  the  time  of  the 
offense,  would  have  been  punishable  by  a 
maximum  term  of  10  vears  or  more  " 
SEC.  420.  DEFINITION  OF  Kl  KC.IAKY  I MIEH  HIK 

ARMED     (  AKF:FR     CRIMINAL     STAT 

UTE. 

Section  924(e)(2i  of  title  18,  United  Sutes 
Code.  Is  amended— 


(1 1  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (B). 

i2>  t)y  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph iCi  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

i3i  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(D)  the  term  'burglary'  means  a  crime 
that- 

"(1)  consists  of  entering  or  remaining  sur- 
reptitiously within  a  building  that  is  the 
property  of  another  person  with  intent  to  en- 
gage in  conduct  constituting  a  Federal  or 
State  offense,  and 

"(iii  is  punishable  by  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment exieeding  i  year 

TITLK  V-JirVENILES  AND  (JANGS 
Subtitle  A — Increase   Penalties  for  Employ- 
ing   Children     to    Distribute    Drugs    Near 

Schools  and  Playgrounds 
SEC.  501   STRENGTHENED  FEDERAI.  PENAi.-nF:s. 

.Section  4:y  iif  the  ConlrolliHl  Sutist-ani  cs 
Act  i21  US  C   8tiOi  IS  amended- 

1 1 1  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
as  subsections  (d)  and  (ei.  respectively:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(CI  Notwithstanding  any  other  law.  any 
person  at  least  18  years  of  age  who  know- 
ingly and  intentionally 

"(li  employs,  hires,  uses,  persuades,  in- 
duces, entices,  or  coerces  a  person  under  18 
years  of  age  to  violate  this  section;  or 

"(2)  employs,  hires,  uses,  persuades,  in- 
duces, entices,  or  coerces  a  person  under  18 
years  of  age  to  assist  in  avoiding  detection 
or  apprehension  for  any  offense  under  this 
section  by  any  Federal.  State,  or  local  law 
enforcement  official. 

is  punishable  by  a  term  of  imprisonment,  a 
fine,  or  both,  up  to  triple  those  authorized  by 
section  401 

Subtitle  B — Antigang  Provisions 
SEC.  511.  GRANT  PRIK;RAM. 

F'art  B  uf  title  II  of  the  .Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  FYevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
U  S.C  5631  et  seq  I  is  amended  - 

(li  by  inserting  after  the  part  heading  the 
following  subpart  heading 

"Subpart  1— General  Grant  Programs"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subpart 

"Subpart  II    Juvenile  Drug  Trafficking  and 

Gang  Prevention  Grants 

"FOH.MLLA  GRANTS 

"Sfx-  231.  (a)  AiTHOHiz.ATiON  -  The  Admin- 
istrator may  make  grants  to  States  and 
units  of  general  local  government  or  com- 
binations thereof  to  assist  them  in  planning, 
establishing,  operating,  coordinating,  and 
evaluating  prnjectii.  directly  or  through 
grants  and  contracts  with  public  and  private 
agencies,  for  the  development  of  more  effec- 
tive programs  including  education,  preven- 
tion, treatment  and  enforcement  programs 
to  reduce — 

"(1)  the  formation  or  continuation  of  juve- 
nile gangs;  and 

"(2i  the  use  and  sale  of  illegal  drugs  by  ju- 
veniles 

"(bi  Partici'lar  Pl'rposf,.s  — The  grants 
made  under  this  section  can  be  used  for  any 
of  the  following  specific  purposes: 

"(1)  To  reduce  the  participation  of  juve- 
niles in  drug-related  crimes  (including  drug 
trafficking  and  drug  usei.  particularly  in  and 
around  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

"i2i  To  reduce  juvenile  involvement  in  or- 
ganized crime,  drug  and  gang-related  activ- 
ity, particularly  activities  that  involve  the 
distribution  of  drugs  by  or  to  juveniles. 

"(3)  To  develop  within  the  juvenile  justice 
system,   including  the  juvenile  corrections 


system,  innovative  means  to  address  the 
problems  of  juveniles  convicted  of  serious 
drug-related  and  gang-related  offenses. 

■I 4 1  To  reduce  juvenile  drug  and  gang-re- 
'ated  activity  in  public  housing  projects, 

'  i5i  To  provide  technical  assistance  and 
training  to  personnel  and  agencies  respon- 
sible for  the  adjudicatory  and  corrections 
components  of  the  juvenile  justice  system 
to- 

"(A)  identify  drug-dependent  or  gang-in- 
volved juvenile  offenders;  and 

"(B)  provide  appropriate  counseling  and 
treatment  to  such  offenders. 

"(6i  To  promote  the  involvement  of  all  ju- 
veniles in  lawful  activities.  Including  in- 
school  and  after-school  programs  for  aca- 
demic, athletic,  or  artistic  enrichment  that 
also  teach  that  drug  and  gang  involvement 
are  wrong 

"(7 1  To  faciliuite  Federal  and  State  co- 
operation with  local  school  officials  to  de- 
velop education,  prevention,  and  treatment 
programs  for  juveniles  who  are  likely  to  par- 
ticipate in  drug  trafficking,  drug  use.  or 
gang-related  activities. 

"(8i  To  prevent  juvenile  drug  and  gang  in- 
volvement in  public  housing  projects 
through  programs  establishing  youth  sports 
and  other  activities,  including  girls'  and 
boys'  clubs,  scout  troops,  and  little  leagues. 

"(9i  To  provide  pre-  and  post-trial  drug 
abuse  treatment  to  juveniles  in  the  juvenile 
justice  system  with  the  highest  possible  pri- 
ority to  providing  drug  abuse  treatment  to 
drug-dependent  pregnant  juveniles  and  drug- 
dependent  juvenile  mothers, 

"ilOi  To  provide  education  and  treatment 
programs  for  juveniles  exposed  to  severe  vio- 
lence in  their  homes,  schools,  or  neighbor- 
hoods. 

"(11)  To  establish  sports  mentoring  and 
coaching  programs  in  which  athletes  serve  as 
role  models  for  juveniles  to  teach  that  ath- 
letics provides  a  positive  alternative  to  drug 
and  gang  involvement. 

"(c)  Use  of  FI'NDS.  -Of  the  funds  made 
available  to  each  State  under  this  section  in 
any  fiscal  year.  ."JO  percent  shall  be  used  for 
juvenile  drug  supply  reduction  programs  and 
•jO  percent  shall  be  used  for  juvenile  drug  de- 
mand reduction  programs. 

SPECIAL  EMPHASIS  DRUG  DEMA.ND  REDUCTION 
AND  ENFORCEMENT  GRANTS 

"Sec.  232.  lai  Pl'RPose,-  (1)  The  purpose  of 
this  section  is  to  - 

"(A)  provide  additional  Federal  assistance 
and  support  to  identify  promising  new  juve- 
nile drug  demand  reduction  and  enforcement 
programs; 

"(Bi  replicate  and  demonstrate  such  pro- 
grams to  serve  as  national,  regional,  or  local 
models  that  could  be  used,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  other  public  and  private  juvenile 
justice  programs;  and 

"(C)  provide  technical  assistance  and 
training  to  public  or  private  organizations  to 
implement  similar  programs 

"(2)  In  making  grants  under  this  section, 
the  Administrator  shall  give  priority  to  pro- 
grams aimed  at  juvenile  involvement  in  or- 
ganized gang-  and  drug-related  activities,  in- 
cluding supply  and  demand  reduction  pro- 
grams. 

"(b)  At'THORIZATION  OF  GRANTS  AND  CON- 
TRACTS -The  Administrator  may  make 
grants  to.  or  enter  into  contracts  with,  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  institu- 
tions, or  organizations  or  individuals  to 
carry  out  any  purpose  authorized  in  section 
■231  The  Administrator  shall  have  final  au- 
thority over  all  funds  awarded  under  this 
section. 

"(c)  ALLOCATION  OF  APPROPRIA'noNs. -Of 
the  amounts  appropriated  for  this  subpart.  20 


percent  shall  be  reserved  and  set  aside  for 
this  section  in  a  special  discretionary  fund 
for  use  by  the  Administrator  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  specified  in  section  231  and  sub- 
section (ai.  Grants  made  under  this  section 
may  be  made  for  amounts  of  up  to  100  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  the  programs  or  projects. 

"SPECIAL  INTERNATIONAL  PORTS  OF  ENTRV  .IL- 
VENILE  CRIME  AND  DRUG  DEMAND  REDUCTION 
GRANTS 

"Sec  233.  (a I  Purpose.— The  purpose  of 
this  section  is  to— 

"ill  provide  additional  Federal  assistance 
and  support  to  promising  new  programs  that 
specifically  and  effectively  address  the 
unique  crime-,  drug-,  and  alcohol-related 
challenges  faced  by  juveniles  residing  at  or 
near  ports  of  entry  into  the  United  States 
and  m  other  international  border  commu- 
nities, including  rural  localities; 

"(2i  replicate  and  demonstrate  these  pro- 
grams to  serve  as  models  that  could  be  used, 
m  whole  or  ;n  part,  m  other  similarly  situ- 
ated communities;  and 

"(3)  provide  technical  assistance  and  train- 
ing to  public  and  private  organizations  to 
implement  similar  programs, 

"(b)  .AUTHORIZATION  OF  GRANTS  AND  CON- 
TRACTS.—The  Administrator  may  make 
grants  to.  or  enter  into  contracts  with,  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  institu- 
tions, or  organizations  or  individuals  to 
carry  out  any  purpose  authorized  in  section 
231.  if  the  beneficiaries  of  the  grantee's  pro- 
gram are  juveniles  residing  at  or  near  ports 
of  entry  into  the  United  States  or  m  other 
international  border  communities,  including 
rural  localities.  The  Administrator  shall 
have  final  authority  over  all  funds  awarded 
under  this  section. 

"(C)  ALLOCA'nON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS,— Of 
the  amounts  appropriated  for  this  subpart.  5 
percent  shall  be  reserved  and  set  aside  for 
this  section  in  a  special  discretionary  fund 
for  use  by  the  Administrator  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  specified  in  section  23!  and  sub- 
section (a I.  Grants  made  under  this  section 
may  be  made  for  amounts  of  up  to  100  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  the  programs. 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  234  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992  and 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1993  to  carry  out  this  subpart. 

"AI,LOCATION  OF  FUNDS 

"Sec  235.  Of  the  amounts  appropriated  for 
this  subpart  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  amount 
remaining  after  setting  aside  the  amounts 
required  to  be  reserved  to  carry  out  sections 
232  and  233  shall  be  allocated  as  follows; 

"(ll  $400,000  shall  be  allocated  to  each  of 
the  participating  States. 

"(2,1  Of  the  funds  remaining  after  the  allo- 
cation under  paragraph  d  i.  there  shall  be  al- 
located to  each  State  an  amount  that  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  remaining 
funds  described  in  this  paragraph  as  the  pop- 
ulation of  juveniles  residing  in  the  State 
bears  to  the  population  of  juveniles  residing 
in  all  the  States. 

"APPLICATION 

"SEC.  236.  (a I  In  General.— Each  State  ap- 
plying for  a  grant  under  section  231  and  each 
public  or  private  entity  applying  for  grants 
under  section  232  or  233  shall  submit  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Administrator  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  information  as  the  .Ad- 
ministrator shall  prescribe. 

"lb I  Regulations.— To  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, the  .Administrator  shall  prescribe 
regulations  governing  applications  for  this 
subpart  that  are  substantially  similar  to  the 


regulations  governing  applications  required 
under  subpart  I  of  this  part  and  subpart  II  of 
part  C.  including  the  regulations  relating  to 
competition. 

"(c)  Coordination  of  Assistance,- Each 
application  described  m  subsection  lai  shall 
include  a  detailed  description  of  how  the 
funds  received  under  this  subpart  will  be  co- 
ordinated with  assistance  provided  under 
subpart  I  of  this  part  and  part  C  of  this  title 
and  assistance  provided  by  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  .Assistance  under  the  Edward  Byrne 
Memorial  State  and  Local  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Grant  Programs  i42  U  S,C  3750  et 
seq,  1, 

"REVIEW  AND  APPROVAL  OF  APPLICATIONS 

"Sec.  237  The  procedures  and  t-me  limits 
imposed  on  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments under  sections  505  and  508  of  title  1  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  i42  use  3755  and  3758'  relating 
to  the  review  of  applications  and  distribu- 
tion of  Federal  funds  shall  apply  to  the  re- 
view of  applications  and  distribution  of  funds 
under  this  subpart." 

SEC.  512.  CONTORMING  REPEALER  AND  AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a;  REPEAL  OF  PART  D  Part  D  of  title  II 
of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention .Act  of  1974  i42  U  S  C,  5667  et  seq.)  is 
repealed,  and  part  E  of  title  II  of  that  Act  is 
redesignated  as  part  D, 

Ibl     AUTHORIZATION      OF     .APPROPRIATIONS.— 

Section  291  of  title  II  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  i42 
use.  567!  I  IS  amended  — 

ll  ]  in  subsection  lat — 

(Ai  in  paragraph  di  by  striking  "ili"  and 
by  striking  "lother  than  part  Di";  and 

iBi  by  striking  paragraph  (2i;  and 

i2i  in  subsection  (bi  by  striking  "lother 
than  part  Di". 

SEC.  513.  CRIMINAL  STREET  GA.NGS. 

lai   In   General— Title    18.    United   States 
Code.  IS  amended  by  inserting  after  chapter 
25  the  following  new  chapter 
•CHAPTER  26— CRIMINAL  STREET  GANGS 

"Sec. 

"521,    Criminal  street  gangs 

"$521.  Criminal  street  gangs 

■'lai  Enhanced  Penalty —Whoever,  under 
the  circumstances  described  in  subsection 
(c).  com.mits  an  offense  described  m  sub- 
section ibi.  shall,  in  addition  Ui  any  other 
sentence  authorized  by  law.  be  sentenced  to 
a  term  of  impnsonm.ent  of  not  more  than  10 
years  and  may  also  be  fined  under  this  title. 
A  sentence  of  imprisonment  imposed  under 
this  subsection  shall  run  consecutively  to 
any  other  sentence  that  is  imposed. 

"(b:'  Offenses  —The  offenses  referred  to  in 
subsection  ia>  are  — 

"Ilia  Federal  felony  involving  a  controlled 
substance  las  defined  in  section  102  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  i21  U.S.C.  802i); 

■'i2'a  Federal  felony  crime  of  violence; 

"1 3'  a  felony  violation  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  80!  et  seq.i.  the 
Controlled  Substances  Import  and  Export 
.Act  i21  U.S.C.  951  et  seq.i,  or  the  Maritime 
Drug  Law  Enforcement  Act  '46  U.S.C.  App. 
1901  et  seq.  i;  and 

"(4i  a  conspiracy  to  commit  an  offense  de- 
scribed m  paragraph  il).  (2).  or  (3). 

"CI  Circumstances.— The  circumstances 
referred  to  m  subsection  lai  are— 

"ll)  that  the  offense  described  in  sub- 
section lb)  was  comimitted  by  a  mem.ber  of, 
on  behalf  of.  or  in  association  with  a  crimi- 
nal street  gang,  and 

"(2!  within  5  years  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
offense,  the  offender  had  been  convicted  of— 

"(A)  an  offense  described  m  subsection  (b); 
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■iBi  a  Suite  offense  that— 

"(1)  Involves  a  controlled  substance  (as  de- 
fined in  section  102  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  US  C  802));  or 

"(li)  is  a  crime  of  violence  for  which  the 
maximum  penalty  is  more  than  1  year's  im- 
prisonment; 

•■(C)  a  Federal  or  State  offense  that  In- 
volves the  theft  or  destruction  of  property 
for  which  the  maximum  penalty  Is  more 
than  1  years  imprisonment;  or 

"(D)  a  conspiracy  to  commit  an  offense  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (A).  (B),  or(C). 

••(d)  Definitions —For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

••(1)  the  term  'criminal  street  Kang'  means 
a  frroup.  club,  orjranizatlon.  or  association  of 
5  or  more  persons  - 

•■(A)  whose  members  enKage.  or  have  en- 
gaged within  the  past  5  years,  in  a  continu- 
ing series  of  any  of  the  offenses  described  In 
subsection  (b);  and 

••(B)  whose  activities  affect  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'conviction'  Includes  a  find- 
ing, under  State  or  Federal  law.  that  a  per- 
son has  committed  an  act  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency involving  a  violent  felony  or  con- 
trolled substances  felony   ". 

lb)  Tkchnicai,  Amendment— The  analysis 
for  part  I  of  title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating 
to  chapter  25  the  following  new  ilrni 
'*26.  C'riminMl  strt't-t  gangs  .I'Jl". 

Subtitif  I' — •Juvenile  I't-nultics 

SEC.  521    PKK.M-Ml-  NT  OK  VlOl.KVT  .11  VKMI.KS  A.S 
AUL:I.I>. 

(a)  De.signation  of  Undesignated  Para- 
graphs.—Section  !J032  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  designating  the 
first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  sev- 
enth, eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  un- 
designated paragraphs  as  subsections  (a),  (bi. 
(c).  (d).  (e).  (f),  (g).  (h).  (i).  (J),  and  (k).  respec- 
tively. 

(b)  JfRisDitmos  Over  Certain  Firear.ms 
OFFEN.SES. -Section  5032(a)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  as  designated  by  subsection  (a). 
Is  amended  by  striking  ■■9'22(p)  "  and  Insert- 
ing ••924  (b).  (g).  or  (h)  ". 

(c)  ADfLT  Status  of  Juveniles  Who  Com- 
mit Firearms  Offenses. -Section  5032(d)  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  as  designated  by 
subsection  la).  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3).  a  juvenile  who  Is  alleged  to  have 
committed  an  act  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  who  Is  not  surrendered  to  State  authori- 
ties shall  be  proceeded  against  under  this 
chapter  unless  the  juvenile  has  requested  In 
writing  upon  advice  of  counsel  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  as  an  adult. 

■•(2)  With  respect  to  a  juvenile  15  years  and 
older  alleged  to  have  committed  an  act  after 
his  or  her  15th  birthday  which  If  committed 
by  an  adult  would  be  a  felony  that  is  a  crime 
of  violence  or  an  offense  described  In  section 
401  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  841 1.  section  1002(a).  1005.  or  1009  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Import  and  Export 
Act  (21  use.  952(a).  955.  959).  or  section  924 
(b),  (g),  or  (h)  of  this  title,  criminal  prosecu- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  alleged  act  may  be 
begun  by  motion  to  transfer  of  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States,  if  such  court  finds,  after 
hearing,  that  such  a  transfer  would  be  In  the 
Interest  of  justice. 

•■(3)  A  juvenile  who  is  alleged  to  have  com- 
mitted an  act  after  his  or  her  16th  birthday 
which  if  committed  by  an  adult  would  be  a 
felony  offense  that  has  as  an  element  thereof 
the  use.  attempted  use.  or  threatened  use  of 
physical  force  against  the  person  of  another. 


or  mat.  <>\  its  very  nature,  involves  a  sui> 
stantlal  risk  that  physical  force  against  the 
person  of  another  may  be  used  in  commit- 
ting the  offense,  or  would  be  an  offense  de- 
scribed In  section  32.  81.  844  (di.  lei,  (f).  (h).  (1) 
or  2275  of  this  title,  subsection  ibul )  (A).  (B). 
or  (C).  id),  or  le)  of  section  401  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act,  or  section  1002(ai. 
1003.  1009.  or  lOlOibi  il).  (2).  or  (3)  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Import  and  Export  Act  (21 
use.  952(ai.  953.  959.  960(b)(1).  (2),  and  (3)). 
and  who  has  previously  l>een  found  guilty  of 
an  act  which  if  committed  by  an  adult  would 
have  been  one  of  the  offenses  set  forth  in  this 
subsection  or  an  offense  in  violation  of  a 
State  felony  st-atute  that  would  have  been 
such  an  offense  if  a  circumstance  giving  rise 
to  Federal  jurisdittion  had  existed,  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  appropriate  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  criminal  prosecu- 
tion.". 

(d)  FACTtiRs  FOR  Transferring  a  Juvenile 
to  Adui.t  Status- Section  5032(e)  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  as  designated  by  sub- 
section (a).  Is  amended-- 

(1)  by  inserting   '(1)"  before  "Evidence"; 

(2)  by  striking  "intellectual  development 
and  psychological  maturity;"  and  inserting 
"level  of  Intellectual  development  and  matu- 
rity: and"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  ".  such  as  rehabilitation 
and  substance  abuse  treatment."  after  •■piast 
treatment  efforts"; 

i4)  by  striking  •;  the  availability  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  treat  the  juvenile's  behav- 
ioral problems  ":  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  In  considering  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fense, as  required  by  this  subsection,  the 
court  shall  consider  the  extent  to  which  the 
juvenile  played  a  leadership  role  in  an  orga- 
nization, or  otherwise  influenced  other  per- 
sons to  take  part  in  criminal  activities,  in- 
volving the  use  or  distribution  of  controlled 
substances  or  firearms.  Such  factors,  if  found 
to  exist,  shall  weigh  heavily  in  favor  of  a 
transfer  to  adult  status,  but  the  absence  of 
such  factors  shall  not  preclude  a  transfer  to 
adult  stntu.- 

SEC.  522.  SEKIOl  >  OKI  C;  OFFENSK.S  BY  .R-VT- 
Ml.F.S  ,\.s  ARMED  (  AKFFK  (  HIMIN Al. 
A(  I  I'KKDU  AIK^ 

(a)  Act  of  Juvenile  UEi.iNguKNtv— Sec- 
tion 924(e)(2)(A)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  section  422.  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  'or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(ID; 

(2)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(ill)  and  Inserting  ••or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

■•(Iv)  any  act  of  juvenile  delinquency  that. 
if  it  were  committed  by  an  adult,  would  be 
punishable  under  section  401(b)(1)(A)  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
841(b)(1)(A));  and". 

(b)  SERIOUS  Drug  Offense.— Section 
924(e)(2)(C)  of  title  18.  United  Sutes  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  "or  serious  drug  offense" 
after  "violent  felony" 

SEC.  523.  CERTAINTY  OF  PUM.SHMENT  FOR 
YOL'N(;  OFFENDERS. 
(a)  AMEND.Ml-JNl'  i)F  IHK  O.MNIKCS  CKI.ME  CON- 
TROL AND  Safe  stheet.s  Ac-t  of  i%8  -Title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Conirol  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S  C  3711  et  seq.)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  part  F  as  part  Q; 

(2)  by  redesignating  section  1601  as  section 
1701:  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  part  O  the  following 
new  part: 


-I'AKT  I'-Al.TKK.NATIVK  I'l MSHMKNTS 
FOR  YOl  NC  OKKKNllKltS 
-SEC.  1601   (;KA.NT  AlTHoKIZAriON. 

■lai  In  C.i.NKiiAi.  Ti.r  I):;('i.tor  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  .Justice  Assistance  (referred  to  In  this 
part  as  the  'Director')  may  make  grants 
under  this  part  to  States,  for  the  use  by 
States  and  units  of  local  government  In  the 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  alter- 
native methods  of  punishment  for  young  of- 
fenders to  traditional  forms  of  incarceration 
and  probation. 

"(b)  Alternative  Methods. -The  alter- 
native methods  of  punishment  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)  should  ensure  certaint.v  r' 
punishment  for  young  offenders  and  promot- 
reduced  recidivism,  crime  prevention,  ami 
assistance  to  victims,  particularly  for  young 
offenders  who  can  be  punished  more  effec- 
tively in  an  environment  other  than  a  tradi- 
tional correctional  facility.  Including 

"(1)  alternative  sanctions  that  create  ac- 
countability and  certainty  of  punishment  for 
young  offenders: 

'■(2)  boot  camp  prison  programs; 

"(3)  technical  training  and  support  for  the 
Implementation  and  maintenance  of  State 
and  local  restitution  programs  for  young  of- 
fenders; 

"(4)  innovative  projects; 

••(5)  correctional  options,  such  as  commu- 
nity-based incarceration,  weekend  Incarcer- 
ation, and  electric  monitoring  of  offenders; 

"(6)  community  service  programs  that  pro- 
vide work  service  placement  for  young  of- 
fenders at  nonprofit,  private  organizations 
and  community  organizations. 

"(7)  demonstration  restitution  projects 
that  are  evaluated  for  effectiveness;  and 

"(8)  innovative  methods  that  address  the 
problems  of  young  offenders  convicted  of  se- 
rious substance  abuse.  Including  alcohol 
abuse,  and  gang-related  offenses,  including 
technical  assistance  and  training  to  counsel 
and  treat  such  offenders 
•^EC.  J802  STATE  AI'I'LK  ATIONS. 

"lai  I.N  f.i-:NKK.J,:.  •],  Tii  request  a  grant 
under  this  part,  the  chief  executive  of  a 
State  shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Di- 
rector In  such  form  and  containing  such  in- 
formation as  the  Director  may  reasonably 
require. 

"(2)  An  application  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  Include  assurances  that  Federal  funds 
received  under  this  part  shall  l)e  used  to  sup- 
plement, not  supplant.  non-Federal  funds 
that  would  otherwise  be  available  for  activi- 
ties funded  under  this  part. 

■■(b)  St.ate  Office— The  office  designated 
under  section  507  of  title  1— 

••(1»  shall  prepare  the  application  required 
under  section  1602;  and 

••(2)  shall  administer  grant  funds  received 
under  this  part,  including,  review  of  spend- 
ing, processing,  progress,  financial  reporting, 
technical  a.ssist.ance.  grant  adjustments,  ac- 
counting', auditing,  and  fund  dishursement. 
-SEC.  1603.  REVIEW  OF  STATE  APPLICA'HONS. 

•■(a)  In  General  -The  Bureau  shall  make 
a  grant  under  section  1601(a)  to  carry  out  the 
projects  described  in  the  application  submit- 
ted by  an  applicant  under  section  1602  upon 
determining  that— 

■■(1)  the  application  is  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  this  part;  and 

"(2)  before  the  approval  of  the  application, 
the  Bureau  has  made  an  affirmative  finding 
in  writing  that  the  proposed  project  has  been 
reviewed  in  accordance  with  this  part. 

•■(b)  Approval— Each  application  submit- 
ted under  section  1602  shall  be  considered  ap- 
proved. In  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  Bureau 
not  later  than  45  days  after  first  received  un- 
less the  Bureau  informs  the  applicant  of  spe- 
cific reasons  for  disapproval. 


"(c)  Rk.-^tur'TIon.— Grant  funds  received 
under  this  part  shall  not  be  used  for  land  ac- 
quisition or  construction  projects,  other 
than  alternative  facilities  described  in  sec- 
tion 1601(bi  for  young  offenders. 

"id)  Disapproval  Notice  and  Reconsider- 
ation.-The  Bureau  shall  not  di-sapprove  any 
application  without  first  affording  the  appli- 
cant reasonable  notice  and  an  opportunity 
for  reconsideration - 
-SEC.  1604.  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS. 

■  a  In  Gknkha:.  ili  To  request  funds 
^nilcr  this  p;irt  frum  a  Stale,  the  chief  execu- 
tive uf  a  unit  wf  ;<.H.al  k'uvernment  shall  sub- 
mit an  application  to  the  office  designated 
under  section  1602(bi. 

■■i2)  An  application  under  paragraph  (li 
shall  be  considered  approved,  m  whole  or  in 
part,  by  the  State  not  later  than  45  days 
after  such  application  is  first  received  unless 
the  State  Informs  the  applicant  in  writing  of 
specific  reasons  for  disapproval. 

■•i3)  The  State  shall  not  disapprove  any  ap- 
plication submitted  to  the  State  without 
first  affording  the  applicant  reasonable  no- 
tice and  an  opportunity  for  reconsideration. 

"(4)  If  an  application  under  paragraph  ili  is 
approved,  the  unit  of  local  government  is  eli- 
gible to  receive  the  funds  requested. 

"lb)  DlSTHIBl'TION  TO  UNIT.S  OK   LoCAL  GOV- 

krnment.— A  State  that  receives  funds  under 
section  1601  in  a  fiscal  year  shall  make  such 
funds  available  to  units  of  local  government 
with  an  application  that  has  been  submitted 
and  approved  by  the  State  within  45  days 
after  the  Bureau  has  approved  the  applica- 
tion submitted  by  the  State  and  has  made 
funds  available  to  the  State  The  Director 
may  waive  the  45-day  requirement  in  this 
section  upon  a  finding  that  the  State  is  un- 
able to  satisfy  the  requirement  of  the  preced- 
ing sentente  under  State  statutes 
-SEC.  1605.  ALL<KA-nON  A.\D  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
FUN-DS. 

"(a)  State  Di.stkikitkin. -Of  the  total 
amount  appropriated  for  this  part  in  any  fis- 
cal year— 

"(1)  0.4  percent  shall  be  allocated  to  each 
of  the  participating  States;  and 

"(2)  of  the  total  funds  remaining  after  the 
allocation  under  paragraph  di.  there  shall  he 
allocated  to  each  of  the  participating  States 
an  amount  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  remaining  funds  described  m  this 
paragraph  as  the  number  of  young  offenders 
in  the  State  bears  to  the  number  of  young  of- 
fenders in  all  the  participating  States. 

■•(b)  Local  DisTRiHUTiON.- il  i  A  State  that 
receives  funds  under  this  part  in  a  fiscal  year 
shall  distribute  to  units  of  local  government 
in  the  State  for  the  purposes  specified  under 
section  1601  the  portion  of  those  funds  that 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  those  funds  as  the  amount  of 
funds  expended  by  all  units  of  local  govern- 
ment for  criminal  justice  in  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  bears  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
funds  expended  by  the  State  and  all  units  of 
local  government  in  the  State  for  criminal 
justice  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

■■(2)  Any  funds  not  distributed  to  units  of 
local  government  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  available  for  expenditure  by  the  State  for 
purposes  specified  under  section  1601. 

■■(3)  If  the  Director  determines,  on  the 
basis  of  information  available  during  any  fis- 
cal year,  that  a  portion  of  the  funds  allo- 
cated to  a  State  for  the  fiscal  year  will  not 
be  used  by  the  State,  or  that  a  State  is  not 
eligible  to  receive  funds  under  section  1601. 
the  Director  shall  award  such  funds  to  units 
of  local  government  in  the  State  giving  pri- 
ority to  the  units  of  local  government  that 
the  Director  considers  to  have  the  greatest 
need. 


■■(CI  Federal  Share.— The  Federal  share  of 
a  grant  made  under  this  part  may  not  exceed 
75  percent  of  the  total  costs  of  the  projects 
described  in  the  application  submitted  under 
section  1602(ai  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  projects  receive  assistance  under  this 
part 

-SEC.  1606.  EVALUATION. 

■■ia)  In  General.— il'  Each  State  and  local 
unit  of  government  that  receives  a  grant 
under  this  part  shall  submit  to  the  Director 
an  evaluation  not  later  than  March  1  of  each 
year  in  accordance  with  guidelines  issued  by 
the  Director  and  in  consultation  with  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice. 

■•(2i  The  Director  may  waive  the  require- 
ment specified  m  subsection  la)  if  the  Direc- 
tor determines  that  such  evaluation  is  not 
warranted  in  the  case  of  the  State  or  unit  of 
local  government  involved. 

■■ibi  Dlstribltion  — The  Director  shall 
make  available  to  the  public  on  a  timely 
basis  evaluations  received  under  subsection 
la). 

"lo  Admim.strative  Co.sts.-  .\  State  and 
local  unit  of  government  may  use  not  more 
than  5  percent  of  funds  it  receives  under  this 
part  to  develop  an  evaluation  program  under 
this  section.". 

ibi  Technical  amendment  -The  table  of 
contents  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  .42  U.S.C. 
3711  et  seq.  I  is  amended  by  striking  the  m.at- 
ter  relating  to  part  P  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing- 

■Part  P  — .^ltehnativk.  P^lNlsh.ments  for 

'\"OUNG  Ol-FENDERS 

•■Sec.   1601    Grant  authorization. 
•■Sec.  1602    State  applications. 
'Sec.   160'3.  Review  of  State  applications. 
■  .Sec.   1604.  Local  applications. 

Sec.  1605.  Allocation    and    distribution    of 
funds. 
■■Sec.  1606-  Evaluation. 

•'Part  (J    Tran-sition;  Effective  Date: 
Repealer 
•'Sec.  1701.  Continuation    of   rules,    authori- 
ties, and  proceedings. '■- 

(CI  Definition.- Section  901(ai  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  .Act  of 
1968  i42  U.S.C.  3791ia)i  is  amended- 

ili  by  striking  ••and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (22 1: 

i2i  by  stn'iiing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (23i  and  inserting  •':  and",  and 

i3i  by  addine  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"1 24  I  The  term  'young  offender'  means  an 
individual  28  years  of  age  or  younger.". 

(d)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
Section  lOOKai  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
1 42  U.S.C.  3793iaii,  as  amended  by  section 
1054iai.  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph 

••(10)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $200,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  I99'2.  1993.  and  1994  to  carry  out 
projects  under  pari  P." 

Subtitle  D — Other  Provisions 

SEC.  531.  BINDOVXR  SYSTEM  FOR  CERTAIN  VIO- 
LENT JU-VEMLES. 

Section  SOlibi  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  .^ct  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3751 1  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  i20i  by  striking  "and"  at 
the  end: 

i2i  in  paragraph  i21i  by  sinking  the  period 
at  the  end  and  inserting  ":  and":  and 

(3i  by  inserting  after  paragraph  i2i  >  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph; 

••(22)  programs  that  address  the  need  for  ef- 
fective bindover  .systems  for  the  prosecution 


of  violent  16-  and  17-year-olds  in  courts  with 
jurisdiction  over  adults  for  the  crimes  of— 

••iAi  murder  in  the  first  degree 

■•(Bi  murder  m  the  second  degree. 

■•(Ci  attempted  murder. 

"(D)  armed  robbery  when  armed  with  a 
firearm.; 

••|E)  aggravated  battery  or  assault  when 
armed  with  a  firearm; 

"(Fi  criminal  sexual  penetration  when 
armed  with  a  firearm;  and 

"iGi  drive-by  shootings  as  described  m  sec- 
tion 931  of  title  18.  United  States  Code 
SEC.  532.  GA.NG  IN'VXSTIGA'nON  COORDINATION 
AND  INTORMATION  COLLECHON 

la)  C(X)RDiNATiON  — The  Attorney  Genera', 
lor  the  .Attorney  Generals  designee',  m  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
I  or  the  Secretary's  designee  '.  shall  develop  a 
national  strategy  lo  coordinate  gang-related 
investigations  by  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

(b<  D.^TA  Collection.— The  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  ac- 
quire and  collect  information  on  incidents  of 
gang  violence  for  inclusion  in  an  annual  uni- 
form crime  report. 

ici  Reix:irt.— The  Attorney  General  shall 
prepare  a  report  on  national  gang  violence 
outlining  the  strategy  developed  under  sub- 
section iii<  to  be  submitted  to  the  President 
and  Congress  by  July  1.  1993. 

(d!  A'..thorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  lo  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1992  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
Larry  out  this  section 

SEC     533.     CLARIFICA'nON     OF     REQUIREMENT 

THAT  ASy  PRIOR  RECORD  OF  A  JU- 

VT:NILE  be  PRODUCED  BEFORE  THE 

COMMENCEMENT        OF        JU'VENILE 

PROCEEDINGS. 

Section   5032ij)   of  title    18.    United    States 

Code,    as    designated    by    section    521  >  a  i.    is 

amended     by     striking      'Any     proceedings 

against  a  juvenile  under  this  chapter  or  as 

an  adult  shall  not  be  commenced  until"  and 

inserting  "A  juvenile  shall  not  be  transferred 

to  adult  prosecution  nor  shall  a  hearing  be 

held  under  section  5037  until" 

TITLE  \1— TERRORISM  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  MATTERS 
SEC.  601.  TERRORISM  CIVIL  RE.MEDY. 

la:  Reinstatl.mknt  (If  La'a  — The  amend- 
ments m&de  by  section  132  of  the  Military 
Construction  Appropriations  Act.  1991  (104 
Stat.  2250).  are  repealed  effective  as  of  April 
10.  1991. 

vbi  Terrorism.  Chapter  113A  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  sub- 
section lai,  is  am.ended— 

(1)  in  section  2331  (as  m  effect  prior  to  en- 
actment of  the  Military  Construction  Appro- 
priations Act.  1991)  by  striking  subsection  (d) 
and  redesignating  subsection  le)  as  sub- 
section idi; 

(2)  by  redesignating  section  2331  las  m  ef- 
fect prior  to  enactment  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Appropriations  Act.  1991)  as  sec- 
tion 2332  and  amending  the  heading  for  sec- 
tion 2332.  as  redesignated,  to  read  as  follows: 
"is  2332.  Criminal  penalties"; 

(3:  by  inserting  before  section  2332.  as  re- 
designated  by    paragraph   (2i.    the   following 
new  section' 
-i>2331.  Definitions 

"As  used  in  this  chapter— 

••il)  the  term,  'act  of  war'  means  any  act 
occurring  m  the  course  of — 

"(A  I  declared  war: 

"iBi  armed  confiKi.  whether  or  not  war 
has  been  declared,  between  two  or  more  na- 
tions; or 

"(C)  armed  conflict  between  military 
forces  of  any  origin; 
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•■(2>  the  term  International  terrorism' 
means  activities  that  — 

■•(A)  involve  violent  acts  or  acts  danKerous 
to  human  life  that  are  a  violation  of  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State,  or  that  woald  be  a  crin'inal  violation 
if  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State. 

"(Bi  appear  to  be  intended— 

"(11  tc>  intimidate  or  coerce  a  civilian  popu- 
lation; 

"(11)  to  Influence  the  policy  of  a  nfovern- 
ment  by  intimidation  or  coercion:  or 

"I  Hi  I  to  affect  the  conduct  of  a  srovernment 
by  assassination  or  kidnappmK.  and 

"(Ci  occur  primarily  outside  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  tran- 
scend national  boundaries  in  terms  of  the 
means  by  which  they  are  accomplished,  the 
persons  they  app»^ar  intended  to  intimidate 
or  coerce,  or  the  locale  in  which  their  per- 
petrators operate  or  seek  asylum; 

■■(3)  the  term  national  of  the  United 
States'  has  the  meanlnx  ffiven  such  term  In 
section  101(ai(22)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  and 

"i4)  the  term    person'  means  any  Individ 
ual  or  entity  capable  of  holdinK  a  legal  or 
beneficial  Interest  in  property    ",  and 

i4i  by  inserting  after  section  2332.  as  redes 
Ignated.  the  fol'uiwmg  new  sections: 
"12333.  Civil  remedira 

"(ai  Action  and  Jtrisdiction  — Any  na- 
tional of  the  United  States  injured  In  his  or 
her  person,  property,  or  business  by  reason  of 
an  act  of  international  terrorism,  or  his  or 
her  estate,  survivors,  or  heirs,  may  sue 
therefor  in  any  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States  and  shall  recover  threefold 
the  damages  he  or  she  sustains  and  the  cost 
Of  the  suit.  Including  attorney  s  fees 

•■(bl  EsTOPfKl,  UNDEH  UNITKD  ST.'KTES 
Law  a  final  judgment  or  decree  rendered 
In  favor  of  the  United  States  In  any  criminal 
proceeding  under  section  11 16.  1201.  1203.  or 
2332  of  this  title  or  section  902  lii.  i  k  i.  (1 1.  (m. 
or  (ri  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  i4» 
use  App  1472  (I).  ik(.  (1).  (n).  and  (rii  shall 
estop  the  defendant  from  denying  the  essen- 
tial allegations  of  the  criminal  offense  In 
any  subsequent  civil  proceeding  under  this 
section 

■■(CI  EsroPPEI.  UNDKH  FOHKION  LAW  A 
final  judgment  or  decree  rendered  in  favor  of 
any  foreign  state  in  any  criminal  proceeding 
shall,  to  the  extent  that  such  judgment  or 
decree  may  be  accorded  full  faith  and  credit 
under  the  law  of  the  United  States,  estop  the 
defendant  from  denying  the  essential  allega- 
tions of  the  criminal  offense  in  any  subse- 
quent civil  pro<  eedlng  under  this  section. 
"(2334.  Juriiidirtiun  and  venue 

(a)  C.KNKKAi.  Vkm  K  -  Any  civil  action 
under  section  2333  of  this  title  against  any 
person  may  be  instituted  In  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  district 
where  any  plaintiff  resides  or  where  any  de- 
fendant resides  or  is  served,  or  has  an  agent. 
Process  in  such  a  civil  action  may  be  served 
in  any  district  where  the  defendant  resides. 
is  found,  or  has  an  agent 

"(b)  SPEtiAi.  Maritime  or  Territorial  Jf- 
RiSDicnoN.  If  the  actions  giving  rise  to  the 
claim  cxcurred  within  the  special  maritime 
and  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  any  civil  action  under  section  2333 
against  any  person  may  be  instituted  in  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  any 
district  in  which  any  plaintiff  resides  or  the 
defendant  resides,  is  served,  or  has  an  agent. 

"tc  )  SERVICE  ON  WiTNE.s.sEh.  A  Witness  in  a 
civil  action  brought  under  section  2333  may 
be  served  in  any  other  district  where  the  de- 
fendant resides,  is  found,  or  has  an  agent 


■■(dl  CONVE.SIE.NCE  OF  THE  KORfM  The  dis- 
trict cciurt  shall  not  dismiss  any  action 
brought  under  section  2333  on  the  grounds  of 
the  inconvenience  ur  mappropriateness  of 
the  forum  chosen,  unless 

■'(  1 1  the  action  may  he  maintained  in  a  for- 
eign court  that  has  jurisdiction  over  the  sub- 
ject matter  and  over  all  the  defendants. 

•■(2i  that  foreign  court  is  significantly 
more  convenient  and  appropriate,  and 

■'i3i  that  foreign  court  offers  a  remedy  that 
Is  substantially   the  same  as  the  one  avail- 
able in  the  I  ciurts  uf  the  Ignited  States. 
'$2335.  LimiUition  of  actions 

lal    l.N    General  —Subject    to   subsection 
lb),  a  suit  for  recovery  of  damages  under  sec 
tion  2333  shall  not  be  maintAined  unless  com- 
menced  within   4   years   from   the   date   the 
cause  of  action  accrued 

■ibi  Calcllatio.v  ok  Period  The  time  of 
the  absence  of  the  defendant  from  the  United 
States  or  from  any  jurisdiction  in  which  the 
same  or  a  similar  action  arising  fl-om  the 
same  facts  may  be  maintained  by  the  plain 
Mff.  or  any  concealment  of  the  defendant  s 
whereabouts,  shall  not  be  counted  for  the 
purposes  of  the  period  of  limitation  pre- 
scribed bv  8ubsecti<jn  (a). 
"4  2338.  Other  limitationa 

lai  AcT.s  (If  War  —No  action  shall  be 
maintained  under  section  2333  for  injury  or 
loss  by  reason  of  an  act  of  war 

•ibi  Limitation  on  Discovery  —If  a  party 
to  an  action  under  section  2333  seeks  to  dis- 
cover the  investigative  files  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Justice,  the  attorney  for  the  Gov- 
ernment may  object  on  the  ground  that  com 
pliance  will  interfere  with  a  criminal  inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  of  the  incident,  or  a 
national  security  operation  related  to  the  in 
cident.  which  Is  the  subject  of  the  civil  liti 
gatlon  The  court  shall  evaluate  any  objec- 
tions raised  by  the  Government  in  camera 
and  shall  stay  the  discovery  If  the  court 
finds  that  granting  the  discovery  request 
will  substantially  Interfere  with  a  criminal 
investigation  or  prosecution  of  the  incident 
or  a  national  security  operation  related  to 
the  incident  The  court  shall  consider  the 
likelihood  of  criminal  prosecution  by  the 
Government  and  other  factors  it  deems  to  be 
appropriate  A  stay  of  discovery  under  this 
subsection  shall  constitute  a  bar  to  the 
granting  of  a  motion  to  dismiss  under  rules 
12(b)(6)  and  56  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure 

■•(c)  Stay  of  action  for  Civil  Remedies  — 
il)  The  Attorney  General  may  intervene  In 
any  civil  action  brought  under  section  2333 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  a  stay  of  the  civil 
action  A  stay  shall  be  granted  if  the  court 
finds  that  the  continuation  of  the  civil  ac- 
tion will  substantially  interfere  with  u 
criminal  prosecution  which  Involves  the 
same  subject  matter  and  m  which  an  indict 
ment  has  been  returned,  or  interfere  with  na- 
tional security  operations  related  to  the  ter- 
rorist incident  that  is  the  subject  of  the  civil 
action.  A  stay  may  be  granted  for  up  to  6 
months.  The  Attorney  General  may  petition 
the  court  for  an  extension  of  the  stay  for  ad- 
ditional 6-month  periods  until  the  criminal 
prosecution  is  completed  or  dismissed. 

"i2i  In  a  proceeding  under  this  subsection, 
the  Attorney  General  may  request  that  any 
order  issued  by  the  court  for  release  to  the 
parties  and  the  public  omit  any  reference  to 
the  basis  on  which  the  stay  was  sought 
"$2337.  Suits  against  Government  ofTicials 

•  No  action  shall  be  maintained  under  sec- 
tion 2333  against 

"(li  the  United  States,  an  agency  of  the 
United  States,  or  an  officer  or  employee  of 


the  United  St4it.es  or  any  agenc  y  thereof  ai  t 
ing  withm  the  officer's  or  employee's  official 
capacity  or  under  color  of  legal  authority,  or 
"(2)  a  foreign  state,  an  agency  of  a  foreign 
state,  or  an  officer  or  employee  of  a  foreign 
state  or  an  agency  thereof  acting  within  the 
officer's  or  employees  official  capacity  or 
under  color  of  legal  authority 

''i2338.  Exclusive  Federal  jurisdiction 

The  district  court.i  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  an  ac- 
tion brought  under  this  chapter" 

I  CI  Technical  Amendments  Ui  The  chap^ 
ter  analysis  for  chapter  113A  of  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

■Chapter  113A— Terrorism 

■■Sec 

•■2331    Definitions 
•■23:J2    Criminal  penalties. 
•■2333    Civil  remedies. 
■2334    Jurisdiction  and  venue. 
"2335    Limitation  of  actions 

Zas    Other  limitations 
■■2337    Suit.*  against  government  officials- 
■2338    Exclusive  Federal  jurisdiction. '• 

i2i  The  item  relating  to  chapter  113A  in  the 
part  analysis  for  part  1  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code    is  amended  to  read  as  follows 
"USA.  Terrorism    2331". 

(dl  Efffative  Date  This  section  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
apply  to  any  pending  case  or  any  cause  of  ac- 
tion arising  on  or  after  4  years  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  .^i  t 

SEC.    802.    PROVIDING    MATERIAL    Sl'PFORT    T<> 
TERRORISTS. 

lai    Ofkense     Chapter    n3A    of    title    18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section. 
'i  2339.  Providing  material  support  to  terror- 
ists 

■Whoever,  within  the  United  States,  pro- 
vides material  support  or  resources  or  con- 
ceals or  disguises  the  nature,  location, 
source,  or  ownership  of  material  support  or 
resources,  knowing  or  intending  that  they 
are  to  be  used  to  facilitate  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 32.  36.  3S1.  844  ifi  or  di.  1114.  1116.  1203. 
1361.  1363.  1751.  2280.  2281.  2332.  or  2339A  of  thi.s 
title  or  section  902(1)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (49  U  SC  App  1472(ii).  or  to  fa- 
cilitate the  concealment  or  an  escape  from 
the  commission  of  any  of  the  foregoing,  shall 
be  fined  under  this  title,  imprisoned  not 
more  than  10  years,  or  both  For  purposes  of 
this  section,  material  support  or  resources 
includes  currency  or  other  financial  securi- 
ties, financial  services,  lodging,  training, 
safehouses,  false  documentation  or  identi- 
fication, communications  equipment,  facili- 
ties, weapons,  lethal  substances,  explosives, 
personnel,  transportation,  and  other  phys- 
ical assets/' 

(bl  Technical  amendment  -The  chapter 
analysis  for  chapter  113A  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  section  601(b>(li. 
IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  Item: 

••2339    Providing  material  support  to  terror- 
ists." 

SEC.  603.  FORFEITIRE  OF  ASSETS  USED  TO  SUP- 
PORT TERRORISTS. 

(ai  Civil  FoKFKiTrHK  Section  981(a)(1)  of 
title  18.  United  St..Htes  Code.  !s  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

••(Fi  Any  property,  real  or  personal— 

"(i)  used  or  intended  for  use  'n  committing 
or  to  facilitate  the  concealment  or  an  escape 
from  the  commission  of;  or 

"(ii)  constituting  or  derived  from  the  gross 
profits  or  other  proceeds  obtained  from. 


a  violation  of  section  32.  36.  351.  844  (f)  or  (n, 
1114.  1116.  1203.  1361.  1363.  1751.  2280.  2281.  2332. 
or  2339A  of  this  title  or  section  902ii)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C. 
1472(i)).". 

(b)  Criminal  Forfeiture.— Section  982(at 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph 

"i5)  Any  property,  real  or  personal  — 
■lA)  used  or  intended  for  use  in  commit- 
ting or  to  facilitate  the  concealment  or  an 
escape  from  the  commission  of;  or 

■■(B)  constituting  or  derived  from  the  gross 
profits  or  other  proceeds  obtained  from. 
a  violation  of  section  32.  36.  351.  844  (f)  or  in. 
1114.  1116.  1203.  1361.  1363.  1751.  2280.  2281.  2332. 
or  2339A  of  this  title  or  section  902iii  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C. 
1472(11)  ■■ 
SEC.  604.  ALIEN  WITNESS  COOPERA'HON. 

(a I  Amendment  ok  Chaiter  224  ok  Title 
18  Chapter  224  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  IS  amended  — 

( 1 )  by  redesignating  section  3528  as  section 
3529;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  3.527  the  fol- 
lowing new  section 

"§3528.  Aliens;  waiver  of  admission  require- 
ments 

"(a)  In  General  —Upon  authorizing  pro- 
tection to  any  alien  under  this  chapter,  the 
United  States  shall  provide  the  alien  with 
appropriate  imimigration  visas  and  allow  the 
alien  to  remain  in  the  United  States  so  long 
as  that  alien  abides  by  all  laws  of  the  United 
StAtes  and  guidelines,  rules  and  regulations 
for  protection  The  Attorney  General  may 
determine  that  the  granting  of  permanent 
resident  status  to  such  alien  is  in  the  public 
interest  and  necessary  for  the  safety  and 
protection  of  such  alien  without  regard  to 
the  alien's  admissiblht.v  under  immigxalion 
or  any  other  laws  and  regulations  or  the  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  such  laws  and  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  admissibility, 

■ibi  Alien  With  Felony  Conviction.^ — 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
chapter,  an  alien  who  would  not  be  excluded 
because  of  felony  convictions  shall  be  consid- 
ered for  permanent  residence  on  a  condi- 
tional basis  for  a  period  of  2  years.  Upon  a 
showing  that  the  alien  is  still  being  provided 
protection,  or  that  protection  remains  avail- 
able to  the  alien  in  accordance  with  thi.< 
chapter,  or  that  the  alien  is  still  cooperating 
with  the  Government  and  has  maintained 
K'ood  moral  character,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  remove  the  conditional  basis  of  the  sta- 
tus effective  as  of  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  alien's  obtaining  the  status  of  admission 
for  permanent  residence.  Permanent  resident 
status  shall  not  be  granted  to  an  alien  who 
would  be  excluded  because  of  felony  convic- 
tions unless  the  Attorney  General  deter- 
mines, pursuant  to  regulations  which  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  Attorney  General,  that 
granting  permanent  residence  status  to  the 
alien  is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  justice 
and  comports  with  safety  of  the  community, 
■■(ci  Limit  on  Ncmber  ok  aliens— The 
number  of  aliens  and  members  of  their  im- 
mediate families  entering  the  United  States 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  shall  in 
no  case  exceed  200  persons  in  any  fi.=':al  year. 
The  decision  to  grant  or  deny  permanent 
resident  status  under  this  section  is  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Attorney  General  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  judicial  review. 

'■(dl  Definitions.  "  As  used  in  this  section, 
the  terms  ■alien'  and  ■United  States'  have 
the  meanings  stated  in  section  101  of  the  Im- 
migration   and    Nationality    Act    (8    US.C. 

noil ' 


(b)  Technical  Amendme.nt  — The  chapter 
analysis  for  chapter  224  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the  item 
relating  to  section  3528  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"3528.   Aliens;  waiver  of  admission  require- 
ments, 
•3529.  Definition ,", 

SEC.  605.  TERRITORIAL  SEA  EXTENDING  TO  12 
MILES  INCLUDED  IN  SPECIAL  MARI 
TIME   AND  TERRITORIAL  JLIUSDIC- 

■noN. 

The  Congress  declares  that  all  the  terri- 
torial sea  of  the  United  States,  as  defined  by 
Presidential  Proclamation  5928  of  December 
27.  1988.  is  part  of  the  United  States,  subject 
to  its  sovereignty,  and.  for  purposes  of  Fed- 
eral criminal  jurisdiction,  is  within  the  spe- 
cial maritime  and  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  wherever  that  term  is  used 
in  title  18.  United  States  Code, 

SEC.  606.  ASSIMILATED  CRIMES  IN  EXTENDED 
TERRITORIAL  SEA. 

Section  13  of  title  18.  United  States  Code  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (ai.  by  inserting  after 
"title"  the  following:  ■■or  on.  above,  or  below 
any  portion  of  the  territorial  sea  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  not  within  the  territory  of  any 
State,  territory,  possession,  or  district";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c>  Whenever  any  waters  of  the  territorial 
sea  of  the  United  States  lie  outside  the  terri- 
tory of  any  State,  territory,  possession,  or 
district,  such  waters  (including  the  airspace 
above  and  the  seabed  and  subsoil  below,  and 
artificial  islands  and  fixed  structures  erected 
thereon )  shall  be  deemed  for  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a)  to  lie  within  the  area  of  the 
State,  territory,  possession,  or  district  with- 
in which  it  would  lie  if  the  boundaries  of  the 
State,  territory,  possession,  or  district  were 
extended  seaward  to  the  outer  limit  of  the 
t-erntorial  sea  of  the  United  States." 

SEC.  607.  JURlSDICnON  OVER  CRIMES  AGAINST 
LTSrlTED  STATES  NA'HONALS  ON  CER- 
TAIN FOREIGN  SHIPS. 

Section  7  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(8)  Any  foreign  vessel  during  a  voyage 
having  a  scheduled  departure  from  or  arrival 
in  the  United  States  with  respect  to  an  of- 
fense committed  by  or  against  a  national  of 
the  United  States.". 

SEC.  608.  PENALTIES  FOR  INTERNA^nONAL  TER 
RORIST  ACTS. 

Section  2332  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
as  redesignated  by  section  601(a)(2),  is 
amended- 

(1)  in  subsection  (at— 

(A)  m  paragraph  i2t  by  striking  ■■ten"  and 
inserting  ■■20";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3i  by  striking  "three  " 
and  inserting  ■■10";  and 

(2i  in  subsection  (o  by  striking  "five"  and 
Inserting  ■■10", 
SEC.  609.  ALTHORIZA-nON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  and  1994.  in 
addition  to  any  other  amounts  specified  m 
appropriations  Acts,  for  counterterronst  op- 
erations and  programs: 

(1 )  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
$25,000,000; 

i2)  for  the  Department  of  State.  JIO.000.000; 

(3 1  for  the  United  States  Customs  Service. 
$7,500,000: 

(4)  for  the  United  States  Secret  Service. 
$2,500,000; 

(5)  for  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms.  $2,500,000; 

(6)  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, $2,500,000;  and 


(7)  for  grants  to  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  to  be  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Justice  Programs  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  in  consultation  with  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  $25,000,000 
SEC.  610.  ENHANCED  PENALTIES  FOR  CERTAIN 
OFFENSES. 

la)  Ln'ternational  Economic  Emergency 
Powers  Act.— di  Section  206(ai  of  the  Inter- 
national Economic  Emergency  Powers  Act 
(50  use.  1705(au  is  amended  by  striking 
••$10.000^  and  inserting  "$1 .000.000" 

(2)  Section  206(b)  of  the  International  Eco- 
nomic Emergency  Powers  .\ct  (50  U  S.C. 
1705(b)i  is  amended  by  striking  "•$50,000"  and 
inserting   ■$1.000. 000" 

(bl  Section  1541  of  Tftle  18— Section  1541 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  '■$500"  and  inserting 
••$250.000';  and 

(2)  by  striking  "one  year"  and  inserting  "b 
years" 

(ci  Chapter  75  ok  Tttle  18 —Sections  1542. 
1543.  1544.  and  1546  of  title  18.  Unit-ed  States 
Code,  are  each  amended  — 

(i)  by  striking  ■■$2,000"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  ■■$250,000":  and 

(2)  by  striking  "five  years"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting     10  years'^. 

(d)  Section  1545  of  Title  18.— Section  1545 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  ■■$2,000'  and  inserting 
■•$250,000  ";  and 

(2i  by  striking  ■'three  years"  and  inserting 
"10  years  " 

SEC.  611.  SENTE.NCINC  GUIDELINES  I.NCREASE 
FOR  TERRORIST  CRIMES. 

The  United  States  Sentencing  Commission 
is  directed  to  amend  its  sentencing  guide- 
lines to  provide  an  increase  of  not  less  than 
3  levels  in  the  base  offense  level  for  any  fel- 
ony, whether  committed  within  or  outside 
the  United  States,  that  involves  or  is  in- 
tended to  promote  international  terrorism, 
unless  such  involvement  or  intent  is  itself  an 
element  of  the  crime, 

SEC,  612.  EXTENSION  OF  THE  STATUTE  OF  LIMI- 
TATIONS FOR  CERTAIN  TERRORISM 
OFFENSES. 

(a I  Ln  General —Chapter  213  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  3285  the  following  new  section: 
"i  3286.  Extension  of  statute  of  limitations  for 

certain  terrorism  offenses 

■■Notwithstanding  section  3282.  no  person 
shall  be  prosecuted,  tried,  or  punished  for 
any  offense  involving  a  violation  of  section 
32.  36.  112.  351.  1116.  1203.  1361.  1751.  2280.  2281, 
2332.  2339A.  or  2340A  of  this  title  or  section 
902  ( i ).  (J  I.  (  k  I.  1 1  /.  or  ( n  /  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  19.58  (49  use,  App.  1572  (i).  (j), 
<k),  (1),  and  (nn,  unless  the  indictment  is 
found  or  the  information  is  instituted  within 
10  years  next  after  such  offense  shall  have 
been  committed". 

(bl  Technical  Amendment— The  chapter 
analysis  for  chapter  213  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  aft-er 
the  Item  relating  to  section  3285  the  follow- 
ing new  Item: 

"3286.  Extension  of  statute  of  limitations  for 
certain  terrorism  offenses", 

SEC.  613.  LNTERNATIONAL  PARENTAL  KIDNAP- 
PING. 

(a)   In   General —Chapter  55  of  title   18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section 
"$  1204.  International  parental  kidnapping 

••(a)  Offense,— Whoever  removes  a  child 
from  the  United  States  or  retains  a  child 
(Who  has  been  in  the  United  States:  outside 
the  United  States  with  intent  to  obstruct  the 
lawful   exercise   of  parental   rights   shall    be 
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fined  under  this  title,  imprisoned  not  more 
than  3  vears.  or  both. 

"(b)  Df:KiMTioN.s."A.s  used  in  this  section— 

■•(I)  the  term  child'  means  a  person  who 
has  not  attained  the  age  of  16  years;  and 

•■(2)  the  term  -parental  rights',  with  re- 
spect to  a  child,  means  the  riffht  to  physical 
custody  of  the  child— 

■•(A)  whether  joint  or  sole  (and  includes 
visiting  rlKhtsi;  and 

•■(Bi  whether  arisinjr  by  operation  of  law, 
court  order,  or  legally  binding  agreement  of 
the  parties. 

■•(c)  Rule  of  Construction.— This  section 
does  not  detract  from  The  Hague  Convention 
on  the  Civil  Aspects  of  International  Paren- 
tal Child  Abduction,  done  at  The  Hague  on 
October  25.  1980". 

(b)  Technical  Amendment— The  chapter 
analysis  for  chapter  55  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  item- 
"1204.  International  parental  kidnappini; 
SEC.  614.  STA1>:  COIHT  PKOT.RAMS  KI':«;AKI)INI; 
iMTKSIAlK  A.M)  IM'KKN  AMI  INAl 
I'AKtMAI.  (till  It  AKDl  (HON. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$'250,000  to  carry  out  under  the  State  .Justice 
Institute  Act  of  1984  (42  U.S.C  10701  et  seq.) 
national,  regional,  and  in-State  training  and 
educational  programs  dealing  with  criminal 
and  civil  aspects  of  interstate  and  Inter- 
natlon:il  iiarenl.tl  .  hild  ;it>il.ii  tion. 
SEC.  615.  KOKEI<;n  Ml'KDEH  OF  trNITEU  SI  A  IKS 
NATUINAIA 

(a)  In  Gi-NKKAi,  Chapter  51  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  section 
141(ai.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
foUowir.k'  new  sei  t  ii't; 

"41120.   Foreign  murder  of  I  nitinl  Stat<-.  na- 

tionald 
(a)  Okfense— Whoever  kills  or  attempts 
to  kill  a  national  of  the  United  States  while 
such  national  Is  outside  the  United  States 
but  within  the  jurisdiction  of  another  coun- 
try shall  be  punished  as  provided  under  sec- 
tions nil.  1112.  and  1113. 

"(bi  APPROVAL  01--  Prosecution. —No  pros- 
ecution may  be  instituted  against  any  per- 
son under  this  section  except  upon  the  writ- 
ten approval  of  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Deputy  .attorney  General,  or  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  which  function  of  approv- 
ing prosecutions  may  not  be  delegated.  No 
prosecution  shall  be  approved  if  prosecution 
has  been  previou.<»ly  undertaken  by  a  foreign 
country  for  the  same  act  or  omission. 

"(c)  Criteria  koh  Approval  No  prosecu- 
tion shall  be  approved  under  this  section  un- 
less the  Attorney  General,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  determines  that 
the  act  or  omission  took  place  in  a  country 
in  which  the  person  is  no  longer  present,  and 
the  country  lacks  the  ability  to  lawfully  se- 
cure the  person's  return.  A  determination  by 
the  Attorney  General  under  this  subsection 
IS  not  subject  to  Judicial  review. 

•(d)   ASSISTA.NCE    FRO.M   OTHER   AGENCIES. - 

In  the  course  of  the  enforcement  of  this  sec- 
tion and  notwithstanding  any  other  law.  the 
Attorney  General  may  request  assistance 
from  any  Federal.  State,  local,  or  foreign 
agency,  including  the  Army.  Navy,  ami  Air 
Force. 

••(e)  Definition.  -As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  'national  of  the  United  States'  has 
the  meaning  stated  in  section  101(a)(22)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
use.  1101(a)(22)).". 

(b)  Technical  Amendmfjjts.— (D  Section 
1117  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "or  1116"  and  inserting  "1116. 
or  1120". 


(2)  The  h.ij^i  :  .i:i.i!ysis  for  chapter  51  of 
title  18.  Uniled  .suites  Code,  as  amended  by 
section  141(b).  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item; 
"1120.  Foreign  murder  of  United  SUtes  na- 
tionals". 

SEC.  616.  EXTRADITION. 

(a)  Scope— Section  3181  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

111  by  inserting  •(a)  In  General.-  "  before 
■The  provisions  of  this  chapter  ":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

•■(b)  SURRENDER  WITHOUT  RET.ARD  TO  EX- 
ISTENCE OF  Extradition  Treaty  -This  chap- 
ter shall  be  construed  to  permit,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  comity,  the  surrender  of  persons  who 
have  committed  crimes  of  violence  against 
nationals  of  the  United  States  in  foreign 
countries  without  regard  to  the  existence  of 
any  treaty  of  extradition  with  such  foreign 
government  if  the  Attorney  General  certifies 
in  writing  that— 

•■(  1  >  evidence  has  been  presented  by  the  for- 
eign government  that  indicates  that,  if  the 
offenses  had  been  committed  in  the  United 
States,  they  would  constitute  crimes  of  vio- 
lence (as  defined  under  section  16);  and 

••(2)  the  offenses  charged  are  not  of  a  polit- 
ical nature 

••(ci  Definition.— As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  'national  of  the  United  States^  has 
the  meaning  stated  in  section  101ia)(22i  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
use   1101(a)(22)i."" 

(b)  Fugitives —Section  3184  of  title  18. 
United  Slates  Code,  is  amended— 

(li  in  the  first  sentence  by  inserting  after 
"United  States  and  any  foreign  govern- 
ment. "  the  following:  "or  in  cases  arising 
under  section  3181(b).  "; 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence  by  inserting  after 
"treaty  or  convention."  the  following:  ••or 
provided  for  under  section  3181(b).":  and 

(3)  in  the  third  sentence  by  inserting  after 
'•treaty  or  convention."  the  following  "or 
under  section  3181(b)." 

SEC.     617.     GAMBUNG      DI-VKKs     ON      INIIH) 
STATES  SHU'S. 

Section  5  of  the  .\tt  of  January  2.  1951 
(commonly  known  as  the  ""Johnson  Act'")  (15 
use  1175).  isamended- 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)  In  General.—""  before 
"It  shall  be  unlawful"";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(bi  Application  of  Subsection  (ai — 

"(1)  Exception. -Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2i.  sub.sertion  (a)  docs  not  apply 
to  the  repair,  transportation,  use.  or  posses- 
sion of  a  gambling  device  on  a  vessel  docu- 
mented under  chapter  121  of  title  46.  United 
States  Code,  when  the  vessel  is  on  a  vo.yage — 

"(A)  on  the  high  seas;  or 

••(B)  on  waters  that  are  within  the  admi- 
ralty and  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  but  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
Sute. 

■■(2)  Voyages  and  stx;MENTs  beginning  and 

ENDING  in  the  SAME  STATE  OR   POSSESSION.- 

The  exception  slated  in  paragraph  (1>  does 
not  apply  to  the  repair,  transportation,  pos- 
session, or  use  of  a  gambling  device  on  a  ves- 
sel that  is  on  a  voyage  or  segment  of  a  voy- 
age— 

"(A)  that  begins  and  ends  in  the  same 
State  or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

••(Bi  during  which  the  vessel  does  not  make 
an  intervening  stop  in  another  State  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  or  a  foreign 
country. 

if  the  State  or  pos-i^ession  of  the  United 
States  in  which  the  voyage  or  segment  be- 
gins and  ends  has  enacted  a  statute  that  pro- 


hibits   such    repair,    transportation,    posses- 
sion, or  use". 

SE(       fill*.     FHI     A(  <  KS.S     IX)     IKI.KPHONE     SCB- 
S<'KIBKH  LNFOH-MATION. 

(a)  REtjuiHED  Cektiucation— Section 
2709(b)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Required  Certification.— 

■•(1)  Name,  address,  and  length  of  serv- 
ice ONLY— The  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  or  the  Director's  des- 
ignee in  a  position  not  lower  than  Deputy 
Assistant  Director,  may  request  the  name, 
address,  and  length  of  service  of  a  person  or 
entity  if  the  Director  lor  designee  in  a  posi- 
tion not  lower  than  Deputy  Assistant  Direc- 
tor) certifies  in  writing  to  the  wire  or  elec- 
tronic communication  service  provider  to 
which  the  request  is  made  that— 

••(A)  the  information  sought  is  relevant  to 
an  authorized  foreign  counterintelligence  in- 
vestigation; and 

■•(B)  there  are  specific  and  articulable  facts 
giving  reason  to  believe  that  communication 
facilities  registered  in  the  name  of  the  per- 
son or  entity  have  been  used,  through  the 
services  of  the  provider,  in  communication 
with— 

••(ii  an  individual  who  is  engaging  or  has 
engaged  in  International  terrorism  (as  de- 
fined in  section  101  of  the  Foreign  Intel- 
ligence Surveillance  Act  of  1978  i50  U.S.C. 
1801)1  or  clandestine  intelligence  activities 
that  involve  or  may  involve  a  violation  of 
the  criminal  statutes  of  the  United  States; 
or 

"(ill  a  foreign  power  (as  defined  in  section 
101  of  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance 
Act  of  1978  (50  use.  1801))  or  an  agent  of  a 
foreign  power  (as  defined  in  that  section) 
under  circumstances  giving  reason  to  believe 
that  the  communication  concerned  inter- 
national terrorism  (as  defined  in  that  sec- 
tion) or  clandestine  intelligence  activities 
that  involve  or  may  involve  a  violation  of 
the  criminal  statutes  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Name,  address,  length  of  sf:rvice. 
and  toll  billing  records— The  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  or  the 
Directors  designee  in  a  position  not  lower 
than  Deputy  Assistant  Director,  may  request 
the  name,  address,  length  of  service,  and  toll 
billing  records  of  a  person  or  entity  if  the  Di- 
rector (or  designee  in  a  position  not  lower 
than  Deputy  Assistant  Director)  certifies  in 
writing  to  the  wire  or  electronic  communica- 
tion service  provider  to  which  the  request  is 
made  that— 

lA)  the  name,  address,  length  of  service, 
and  toll  billing  records  sought  are  relevant 
to  an  authorized  foreign  counterintelligence 
investigation;  and 

••(B)  there  are  specific  and  articulable  facts 
giving  reason  to  believe  that  the  person  or 
entity  to  whom  the  information  sought  per- 
tains IS  a  foreign  power  (as  defined  in  section 
101  of  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance 
Act  of  1978  (50  U.S.C.  1801))  or  an  agent  of  a 
foreign  power  tas  defined  in  that  section).". 

(bi  REPORT  to  Judiciary  Cn.MMrrrEEa.— 
Section  2709(e)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  "Senate" 
the  following:  •'.  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  the  .Imiii  i.-irv  of  the 
Senate, 

TITI.K  VII— SK.XIAI.  VIOI.K.Ni  K.  (  HII.l) 

AIU  SK.  A.M)  VIC  TI.MS'  KKJHTS 

Sulilitic  A — .Sexual  N'iolc-ncp  and  Child  .Vbu".*' 

SH      701     IihFIMTION  OF  SFXl  AI    ACI    FOR  Vl( 

riMS  BKI.OW  16  YEARS  l)F  AI.E. 

Section  224t>.;;i  ..r  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  as  redesignated  liy  section  137(ai(l).  is 
amended— 
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il)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (B): 

i2i  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph iCi  and  inserting  "or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  followint:  new 
subparagraph: 

"(D)  the  intentional  touching,  not  through 
the  clothing,  of  the  genitalia  of  another  per- 
son who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  16  years 
with  an  intent  to  abu.se.  humiliate,  harass, 
degrade,  or  to  arouse  or  gratify  the  ^^exual 
desire  of.  any  person:  ". 

SEC.    70-2,    INCREASED    PENALTIES    FOR    RECIDI- 
VIST SEX  OFFENDERS. 

lai  Pk,\altv.  Chapter  109A  of  title  18, 
United  States  Ci  ..!»■.  Ll^-  amended  by  section 
137ia).  is  an;.-;.!.'.; 

(1 1  bv  reiii  ;>,:.. r  :ng  section  2246  as  section 
2247;  and 

2i  by  inserting  after  section  2245  the  fol- 
.1  'W:nt'  new  --ec  t  lor' 
"()  2*246.  Penalties  for  subsequent  offenses 

"Any  person  who  violates  a  provision  of 
this  chapter  after  a  prior  conviction  under  a 
provision  of  this  chapter  or  the  law  of  a 
State  (as  defined  in  section  513 >  for  conduct 
proscribed  by  this  chapter  has  become  final 
IS  punishable  by  a  term  of  imprisonment  up 
to  twice  that  otherwise  authorized,"". 

(bi  Technical   Amend.mknt,— The   chapter 
analysis  for  chapter  109A  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  .section  137ibi.  is 
amended   by   striking   the   item   relating  to 
section  2246  and  inserting  the  following: 
■•2246.  F'enalties  for  subsequent  offenses. 
•'2247.  Definitions  for  chapter."'. 
sec  7o:t  kestitttion  for  victi.ms  OF  sex  OF 
fenses 

Section  3<<\(il'  iJ  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code.  IS  ameniie.i  l.y  inserling  •■or  an  offense 
under  chapter  lO^.'^  or  chapter  110"  after  "■an 
offense  resultint:  m  bodily  injury  to  a  vic- 
tim' 
SEC.  704.  HIV  tf:stin<;  a,m)  pe.nalty  enha.nce- 

MEVr  IN  SEXLAl.  ABUSE  CASES. 

(a)  I.N  GK.NKK.M.  Ctiapter  lOS.'K  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  section 
702(a).  is  amended— 

1 1 1  by  redesignating  section  2247  as  section 
2248;  and 

i2i  by  inserting  after  section  2246  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"4  2247.  Testing  for  human  immunodefiriency 
virus;  disclosure  of  test  results  to  victim;  ef- 
fect on  penalty 

■lai  Th>'nsG  AT  Ti.v.k;  oK  Prk-Tr:a:.  Re- 
lease Deter.mination— In  a  case  in  which  a 
person  is  charged  with  an  offense  under  this 
chapter,  a  judicial  officer  issuing  an  order 
pursuant  to  section  3142(a)  shall  include  in 
the  order  a  requirement  that  a  test  for  the 
human  immunodeficiency  virus  be  performed 
upon  the  person,  and  that  follow-up  tests  for 
the  virus  be  performed  6  months  and  12 
months  following  the  date  of  the  initial  tost, 
unless  the  judicial  officer  determines  that 
the  conduct  of  the  person  created  no  risk  of 
transmission  of  the  virus  to  the  victim,  and 
so  states  in  the  order.  The  order  shall  direct 
that  the  initial  test  be  performed  within  24 
hours,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  is  feasible. 
The  person  shall  not  be  released  from  cus- 
tody until  the  test  is  performed. 

■(hi  Testing  at  Later  Ti.me,— If  a  person 
charged  with  an  offense  under  this  chapter 
was  not  tested  for  the  human 
immunodeficiency  virus  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a I.  the  court  may  at  a  later  time  di- 
rect that  such  a  test  be  performed  upon  the 
person,  and  that  follow-up  tests  be  performed 
6  months  and  12  months  following  the  date  of 
the  initial  test,  if  it  appears  to  the  court 
that  the  conduct  of  the  person  may  have 


risked  transmission  of  the  virus  to  the  vic- 
tim. A  testing  requirement  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  imposed  at  any  time  while 
the  charge  is  pending,  or  following  convic- 
t;ion  at  any  time  prior  to  the  person's  com- 
pletion of  service  of  the  sentence. 

"(ci  Tek.mination  of  Testing  Require- 
ment—.^  requirement  of  follow-up  testing 
imposed  under  this  section  shall  be  canceled 
if  any  test  is  positive  for  the  virus  or  the 
person  obtains  an  acquittal  on.  or  dismissal 
of.  all  charges  under  this  chapter. 

"id  I     Di.SCLOSURE    OK     TK.ST     RESULTS.— The 

re^ulls  of  any  test  for  the  human 
immunodeficiency  virus  performed  pursuant 
to  an  order  under  this  section  shall  be  pro- 
vided to  the  judicial  officer  or  court.  The  ju- 
dicial officer  or  court  shall  ensure  that  the 
results  are  disclosed  to  the  victim  lor  to  the 
victim's  parent  or  legal  guardian,  as  appro- 
priate), the  attorney  for  the  Government. 
and  the  person  tested. 

"(e)  Effect  on  Penalty.- The  United 
States  Sentencing  Commission  shall  amend 
the  sentencing  guidelines  for  .sentences  for 
offenses  under  this  chapter  to  enhance  the 
sentence  if  the  offender  knew  or  had  reason 
to  know  that  the  offender  was  infected  with 
the  human  immunodeficiency  virus,  except 
where  the  offender  did  not  engage  or  attempt 
to  engage  in  conduct  creating  a  risk  of  trans- 
mission of  the  virus  to  the  victim."". 

(bi  Technical  Amendment.- The   chapter 
anal.vsis  for  chapter  ]09.\  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  .section  702(bi.  is 
amended   by   striking    the   ite.m  relating   to 
section  2247  and  inserting  the  following: 
"2247.  Testing  for  human  immunodeficiency 
virus;  disclosure  of  test  results 
to  victim;  effect  on  penalty. 
"2248   Definitions  for  chapter  "' 
SEC.    705.    PAYMENT  OF    COST   OF   HIV   TESTING 
FOR  VICTIM. 

Section  503(  l  <-1  •  d!  the  Victims'  Rights  and 
Restitution  Act  of  1990  (42  U.S.C  10607ic  :i(7ii 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  "and  the  cost  of  up  to  2  tests  of  the 
victim  for  the  human  immunodeficiency 
virus  during  the  12  monih.^  foCowing  the  as- 
sault"". 

Subtitle  B — Victim.s"  Rights 
SEC.  711.  RESTITLTIO.N  AME.ND.MENTS. 

Section  3663(bi  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  sinkmR  'and'"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3); 

(2 1  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  para- 
graph i5i;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4i  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"■(4 1  in  any  case,  reimburse  the  victim  for 
necessary  child  care,  transportation,  and 
other  expenses  related  to  participation  in 
the  investigation  or  prosecution  of  the  of- 
fense or  attendance  at  proceedings  related  to 
the  offense;  and". 

(b)  Suspension  of  Federal  Benefit.s.— 
Section  3663  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(li  by  redesignating  subsections  (gi  and  (h) 
as  subsections  (h)  and  (i).  respectively:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (f)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

••(g)(1)  If  the  defendant  is  delinquent  in 
making  restitution  in  accordance  with  any 
schedule  of  payments  or  any  requirement  of 
immediate  payment  imposed  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  court  may.  after  a  hearing,  suspend 
the  defendant's  eligibility  for  all  Fetleral 
benefits  until  such  time  as  the  defendant 
demonstrates  to  the  court  good-faith  efforts 
to  return  to  such  schedule. 

■■(2 1  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 


•■(A)  the  term  'Federal  benefits'- 

•■(il  means  any  grant,  contract,  loan,  pro- 
fessional license,  or  commercial  license  pro- 
vided by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  or 
by  appropriated  funds  of  the  United  States; 
and 

■■(ill  does  not  include  any  retirement,  wel- 
fare. Social  Security,  health,  disability,  vet- 
erans benefit,  public  housing,  or  other  simi- 
lar benefit,  or  any  other  benefit  for  which 
payments  or  services  are  required  for  eligi- 
bility: and 

■■iBi  the  term  ■veterans  benefit'  means  all 
benefits  provided  to  veterans,  their  families, 
or  survivors  by  virtue  of  the  sen'ice  of  a  vet- 
eran m  the  .\rmed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.  ". 

SEC.    712.    VICTIM'S    RIGHT   OF    ALLCK'ITION    IN 
SENTENCI.NG. 

Rule  32  of  the  Federal  Rules  o'  Criminal 
Procedure  is  amended  — 

(1 )  by  striking  'and"  at  the  end  of  subdivi- 
sion (a)(li(B); 

(2 1  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
division (aid  1(C)  and  inserting  •■;  and""; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subdivision  (a)(1)(C) 
the  following: 

■■(Di  if  sentence  is  to  be  imposed  for  a 
crime  of  violence  or  sexual  abuse,  address 
the  victim  personally  if  the  victim  is  present 
at  the  sentencing  hearing  and  determine  if 
the  victim  wishes  to  make  a  statement  and 
to  present  any  information  in  relation  to  the 
sentence."'; 

(4)  in  the  penultimate  sentence  of  subdivi- 
sion (a)(li  by  striking  "equivalent  oppor- 
tunity" and  inserting  "opportunity  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  the  defendant's  counsel"; 

(5)  in  the  last  sentence  of  subdivision  (aKl) 
by  inserting  "the  victim."  before  ".  or  the 
attorney  for  the  Government."";  and 

i6i  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subdivision: 

"(fi  Definitions —For  purposes  of  this 
rule— 

■111  crime  of  violence  or  sexual  abuse' 
means  a  crime  that  involved  the  use  or  at- 
tempted or  threatened  use  of  physical  force 
against  the  person  or  property  of  another,  or 
a  crime  under  chapter  109.'V  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code:  and 

■■(2)  •victim'  means  an  individual  against 
whom  an  offense  for  which  a  sentence  is  to 
be  imposed  has  been  committed,  but  the 
right  of  allocution  under  subdivision 
(ai(Ii(D)  may  be  exercised  instead  by — 

■■iAi  a  parent  or  legal  guardian  if  the  vic- 
tim is  below  the  age  of  18  years  or  incom- 
petent; or 

"(B)  one  or  more  family  members  or  rel- 
atives designated  by  the  court  if  the  victim 
is  deceased  or  incapacitated, 
if  such  person  or  persons  are  present  at  the 
sentencing  hearing,  regardless  of  whether 
the  victim  is  present  ". 

SEC.  713.  RIGHT  OF  THE  MCTIM  TO  A.\   IMPAR 
TLAI,  Jl  HY 

Rule  24ib!  of  the  Feaerai  Rules  o:"  Criniinai 
Procedure  is  amended  by  striking  '■the  Gov- 
ernment is  entitled  to  6  peremptory  chal- 
lenges and  the  defendant  or  defendants  joint- 
ly to  10  peremptory  challenges"  and  insert- 
ing ■■each  side  is  entitled  to  6  peremptory 
challenges  " 

SEC,  714.  MAVnATORY  RESTITUTION  A.NI)  OTHER 
PROVISIONS. 

(a I  Order  of  Restitution.— Section  3663  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 
(1 )  in  subsection  (ai— 

(A)  by  striking  ■■may  order"  and  inserting 
"shall  order";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

■■(4)  In  addition  to  ordering  restitution  of 
the  victim  of  the  offense  of  which  a  defend- 
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ant  is  n>nvicu»il.  a  court-  may  order  restitu- 
tion of  iiny  person  who.  as  shown  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence,  was  harmed  phys- 
ically, emotionally,  or  pecuniarily,  by  un- 
lawful conduct  of  the  defendant  during— 

(Ai  the  criminal  episode  during  which  the 
offense  occurred,  or 

■•(Bi  the  course  of  a  scheme,  conspiracy,  or 
pattern  of  unlawful  activity  related  to  the 
offense  "; 

i2i  in  suhsection  ibidxA)  by  striking  •■im- 
practical "  and  inserting  "Impracticable". 

(3i  in  subsection  (bi(2i  by  inserting  "emo- 
tional or"  after  "resulting  in"; 

l4)  In  subsection  icj  by  striklnif  "If  the 
Court  decides  to  order  restitution  under  this 
section,  the"  and  inserting  "The"; 

(5)  by  striking  subsections  (d).  le).  (f).  (h), 
and  (i).  as  redesignated  by  section  711(b)(1); 

(6l  by  redesignaling  subsection  (g).  as 
added  by  section  711(bii2i.  as  subsection  (dl; 
and 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections; 

"(eld I  The  court  shall  order  restitution  to 
a  victim  in  the  full  amount  of  the  victims 
losses  as  determined  by  the  court  and  with- 
out consideration  of 

"(A)  the  economic  circumstances  of  the  of- 
fender; or 

"(B)  the  fact  that  a  victim  has  received  or 
is  entitled  to  receive  compensation  with  re- 
spect to  a  loss  from  insurance  or  any  other 
source. 

"(2)  Upon  determination  of  the  amount  of 
restitution  owed  to  each  victim,  the  court 
shall  specify  in  the  restitution  order  the 
manner  in  which  and  the  schedule  according 
to  which  the  restitution  is  to  be  paid.  In  con- 
sideration of 

"(A I  the  financial  resources  and  other  as- 
sets of  the  offender; 

"(Bi  projected  earnings  and  other  income 
of  the  offender;  and 

"(C)  any  financial  obligations  of  the  of- 
fender, including  obligations  to  dependents. 

"(3)  A  restoration  order  may  direct  the  of- 
fender to  make  a  single,  lump-sum  payment, 
partial  payment  at  specified  intervals,  or 
such  in-kind  payments  as  may  be  agreeable 
to  the  victim  and  the  offender. 

(4)  An  in-kind  payment  described  In  para- 
graph (3i  may  be  in  the  form  of— 

"(A)  return  of  property; 

•■(B)  replacement  of  property;  or 

"(Ci  services  rendered  to  the  victim  or  to  a 
person  or  organization  other  than  the  vic- 
tlm- 

"(fi  When  the  court  finds  that  more  than  1 
offender  has  contributed  to  the  loss  of  a  vic- 
tim, the  court  may  make  each  offender  lia- 
ble for  payment  of  the  full  amount  of  res- 
titution or  may  apportion  liability  among 
the  offenders  to  reflect  the  level  of  contribu- 
tion and  economic  circumstances  of  each  of- 
fender. 

"(g)  When  the  court  finds  that  more  than  1 
victim  has  sustained  a  loss  requiring  restitu- 
tion by  an  offender,  the  court  shall  order  full 
restitution  of  each  victim  but  may  provide 
for  different  payment  schedules  to  reflect 
the  economic  circumstances  of  each  victim. 

"(h)(1)  If  the  victim  has  received  or  Is  enti- 
tled to  receive  compensation  with  respect  to 
a  loss  from  insurance  or  any  other  source, 
the  court  shall  order  that  restitution  be  paid 
to  the  person  who  provided  or  is  obligated  to 
provide  the  compensation,  but  the  restitu- 
tion order  shall  provide  that  all  restitution 
of  victims  required  by  the  order  be  paid  to 
the  victims  before  any  restitution  is  paid  to 
such  a  provider  of  compensation. 

"(2)  The  issuance  of  a  restitution  order 
shall  not  affect  the  entitlement  of  a  victim 


to  receive  compensation  with  respect  to  a 
loss  from  insurance  or  any  other  source  until 
the  payments  actually  received  by  the  vic- 
tim under  the  restitution  order  fully  com- 
pensate the  victim  for  the  loss,  at  which 
time  a  person  that  has  provided  compensa- 
tion to  the  victim  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
any  payments  remaining  to  be  paid  under 
the  restitution  order 

"(3i  Any  amount  paid  to  a  victim  under  an 
order  of  restitution  shall  be  set  off  against 
any  amount  later  recovered  as  compensatory 
damages  by  the  victim  in 

"(A I  any  Federal  civil  proceeding,  and 

"(B)  any  State  civil  proceeding,  to  the  ex- 
tent provided  by  the  law  of  the  State. 

"(i)  A  restitution  order  shall  provide 
thatr- 

"(1)  all  fines,  penalties,  costs,  restitution 
payments  and  other  forms  of  transfers  of 
money  or  property  made  pursuant  to  the 
sentence  of  the  court  shall  he  made  by  the 
offender  to  an  entity  designated  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  for  accounting  and 
payment  by  the  entity  In  accordance  with 
this  subsection. 

"(2)  the  entity  designated  by  the  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  shall— 

"(A)  log  all  transfers  in  a  manner  that 
tracks  the  offender's  obligations  and  the  cur- 
rent status  in  meeting  those  obligations,  un- 
less, after  efforts  have  been  made  to  enforce 
the  restitution  order  and  It  appears  that 
compliance  cannot  be  obtained,  the  court  de- 
termines that  continued  recordkeeping 
under  this  subparagraph  would  not  be  useful; 

"(B)  notify  the  court  and  the  interested 
parties  when  an  offender  is  90  days  in  arrears 
In  meeting  those  obligations,  and 

"(C)  disburse  money  received  from  an  of 
fender  so  that  each  of  the  following  obliga- 
tions is  paid  in  full  in  the  following  se- 
quence: 

"(1)  a  penalty  assessment  under  section 
3013; 

'dii  restitution  of  all  victims;  and 

■•(Hi)  all  other  fines,  penalties,  costs,  and 
other  payments  required  under  the  sentence; 
and 

"(3)  the  offender  shall  advise  the  entity 
designated  by  the  Director  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  of 
any  change  in  the  offender's  address  during 
the  term  of  the  restitution  order 

"(j)  A  restitution  order  shall  constitute  a 
Hen  against  all  property  of  the  offender  and 
may  be  recorded  In  any  Federal  or  State  of- 
fice for  the  recording  of  liens  against  real  or 
personal  property 

"(ki  Compliance  with  the  schedule  of  pay- 
ment and  other  terms  of  a  restitution  order 
shall  be  a  condition  of  any  probation,  parole, 
or  other  form  of  release  of  an  offender  If  a 
defendant  falls  to  comply  with  a  restitution 
order,  the  court  may  revoke  probation  or  a 
term  of  supervised  release,  modify  the  term 
or  conditions  of  probation  or  a  term  of  super- 
vised release,  hold  the  defendant  in  con- 
tempt of  court,  enter  a  restraining  order  or 
injunction,  order  the  sale  of  property  of  the 
defendant,  accept  a  performance  bond,  or 
take  any  other  action  necessary  to  obtain 
compliance  with  the  restitution  order  In  de- 
termining what  action  to  take,  the  court 
shall  consider  the  defendant's  employment 
status,  earning  ability,  financial  resources, 
the  willfulness  in  failing  to  comply  with  the 
restitution  order,  and  any  other  cir- 
cumstances that  may  have  a  bearing  on  the 
defendant's  ability  to  comply  with  the  res- 
titution order 

"(I)  An  order  of  restitution  may  be  en- 
foi-ced-- 


■  ill  by  the  United  States— 

"(A I  in  the  manner  provided  for  the  collec- 
tion and  payment  of  fines  in  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  229.  or 

•■(Bi  in  the  same  manner  as  a  judgment  in 
a  civil  action;  and 

••(2i  by  a  victim  named  in  the  order  to  re- 
ceive restitution,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
judgment  in  a  civil  action. 

•  (m)  A  victim  or  the  offender  may  petition 
the  court  at  any  time  to  modify  a  restitution 
order  as  appropriate  in  view  of  a  change  in 
the  economic  circumstances  of  the  of- 
fender  ••. 

lb)  Procedure  for  Issuing  Order  of  Res- 
TTTLTION.— Section  3664  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended 

il )  by  striking  subsection  (a); 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (bi.  (o. 
(d).  and  le)  as  subsections  (a),  (b),  (O,  and  (di; 

(3i  by  amending  subsection  (a),  as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (2).  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ai  The  court  may  order  the  probation 
service  of  the  court  to  obtain  information 
pertaining  to  the  amount  of  loss  sustained 
by  any  victim  as  a  result  of  the  offense,  the 
financial  resources  of  the  defendant,  the  fi- 
nancial needs  and  earning  ability  of  the  de- 
fendant and  the  defendant's  dependents,  and 
such  other  factors  as  the  court  deems  appro- 
priate. The  probation  service  of  the  court 
shall  include  the  information  collected  in 
the  report  of  pre.sentence  investigation  or  in 
a  separate  report,  as  the  court  directs   ";  and 

(4 1  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(ei  The  court  may  refer  any  issue  arising 
in  connection  with  a  proposed  order  of  res- 
titution to  a  magistrate  or  special  master 
for  proposed  findings  of  fact  and  rec- 
ommendations as  to  disposition,  subject  to  a 
de  novo  determination  of  the  issue  by  the 
court  " 

Subtitle  (■ — Crime  'V'ictim.s  Fund 
SEC.  721.  (  KJME  victims  HM) 

(ai  Kli.mination  ok  Fund  Ckii-i.scs  a.vd  Sun- 
set Provi.sion.  Section  1402  ici  of  the  Vic- 
tims of  Crime  Act  of  1984  (42  U.S.C  10601(c)) 
Is  repealed. 

ibl  ALIXKT.ATIONS.— 

(li  Generally.— Section  1402(d)(2)  of  the 
Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1984  (42  U-SC. 
10601(d)(2))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

••(2i  The  Fund  shall  be  available  as  follows: 

"(.\i  Of  the  total  dep)Osited  In  the  Fund 
during  a  particular  fiscal  year— 

"III  the  first  $10,000,000  shall  be  available 
for  grants  under  section  1404A; 

'  111)  the  next  sums  deposited,  up  to  the  re- 
served p<jrtion  las  described  m  subparagraph 
(C)i.  shall  be  made  available  to  the  judicial 
branch  for  administrative  costs  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  that  branch  under  sections 
3611  and  3612  of  title  18,  United  States  Code; 
and 

■•nil)  of  the  sums  remaining  after  the  allo- 
cations under  clauses  i  i )  and  ( ii  )— 

■ill  4  percent  shall  be  available  for  grants 
under  section  1404ic  ii  1 1;  and 

■lUi  96  percent  shall  be  available  in  equal 
amounts  for  grants  under  sections  1403  and 
1404(a). 

■iBi  The  Director  may  retain  any  portion 
of  the  Fund  that  was  deposited  during  a  fis- 
cal year  that  is  in  excess  of  110  percent  of  the 
total  amount  deposited  in  the  Fund  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  as  a  reserve  for  use 
in  a  year  in  which  the  Fund  falls  below  the 
amount  available  in  the  previous  year.  Such 
reserve  may  not  exceed  $20,000,000 

•(C)  The  reserved  portion  referred  to  In 
subparagraph  lA)  is  $6,200  000  in  each  of  fiscal 
yeai-s  1992  through  19*<;)  iimi  $3,000,000  in  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter.'. 


i2)  CoNKOKMlNG  CROSS-REFERENCE  -  Section 
14021  gull  of  the  Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1984 
(42  U.S.C-  10601(g)(lii  is  amended  by  striking 
"(ivi"  and  inserting  •■(i)" 

(ci  Amounts  Awarded  and  Unsi-ent  -  Sec- 
tion 1402iei  of  the  Victims  of  Crime  Act  of 
1984  (42  r  S  C    lOeOliei  I  1.';  amended - 

1 1 1  in  paragraph  1 1  v- 

lAi  by  striking  "il)  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  i2).  any'  and  inserting  "Any"; 

iBi  by  striking  ■•succeeding  fiscal  year" 
and  inserting  •'2  succeeding  fiscal  .vears"; 

tCi  by  striking  •'which  year"  and  inseriing 
••which  period";  and 

■D)  by  striking  "the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  "  and  inserting  "the  Fund";  and 

i2i  by  sinking  paragraph  i2i. 
sec.  722.   PERCENTAGE  CHANGE  IN  CRIME  VIC- 
TIM COMPENSATION  FORMULA. 

Section  1403iaiili  of  the  Victims  of  Crime 
Act  of  1984  i42  U.S.C  10602ia)ili'  is  amended 
by  striking  ■■40  percent"  and  inserting  ■■4.5 
percenf 

SEC.  723.  ADMINISTHATIV-E  COSTS  FOR  CRIME 
VICTIM  COMPENSATION. 

(a)  Creation  ok  Exckution  The  last  .-sen- 
tence of  section  1403iaMl)  of  the  Victims  of 
Crime  Act  of  1984  (42  U.S.C.  10602ia)(l))  is 
amended  by  striking  ■'A  grant"  and  inserting 
"Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3).  a 
grant" 

ibi  Requirements  of  Exception.— Section 
14031  a  1  of  the  Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1984  (42 
U.S.C.  I0602iaii  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  paragraph 

■■(3i  The  Director  may  permit  not  more 
than  5  percent  of  a  grant  made  under  this 
section  to  be  used  for  the  administration  of 
the  crime  victim  compensation  program  re- 
ceiving the  grant." 

SEC.  724.  REI^'nONSHIP  OF  CRIME  VICTIM  COM 
PENSATION  TO  CERTAIN  FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS. 

.'Section  1403  of  the  Victims  of  Crime  Act  of 
1984  (42  use  10602)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  fcjllowing  new  subsection; 

■■iei  Noiwith.^tanding  any  other  law.  if  the 
compen.sation  paid  by  an  eligible  crime  vic- 
tim compensation  program  would  cover  costs 
that  a  Federal  program,  or  a  federally  fi- 
nanced State  or  local  program,  would  other- 
wise pay 

"(li  such  crime  victim  compensation  pro- 
gram shall  not  pay  that  compensation;  and 

■■(2)  the  other  program  shall  make  its  pay- 
ments without  regard  to  the  existence  of  the 
crime  victim  compensation  program. '■. 
SEC.  725.  LSE  OF  UNSPENT  SECTION  1403  MONEV. 

Section  1404iauli  of  the  Victims  of  Crime 
Act  of  198-1  1 42  use  I0603ia>(In  is  amend- 
ed- 

1 1 1  by  striking  ■or  for  the  purpijse  of  grant.* 
under  section  1403  but  ncjt  used  for  that  pur- 
pose.'; and 

i2i  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"The  Director,  in  the  Director's  discretion. 
may  use  amount-s  made  available  under  sec- 
tion 1402(dii2i  for  the  purposes  of  grants 
under  section  1403  b'lt  not  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, for  grants  under  this  subsection,  either 
in  the  year  such  amounts  are  not  so  used,  or 
the  next  year  ■ 
SEC.  728.  L'NDERSERVED  VICTIMS. 

Section  1404iai  of  the  Victims  of  Crime  Act 
of  1984  (42  U.S.C.  106O3iaii  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraph 

■■i6i  In  making  the  certification  retjuired 
by  paragraph  i2uBi.  the  chief  executive  shall 
give  particular  attention  to  children  who  are 
victims  of  violent  street  crime. ■'. 
SEC.  727.  GRANTS  FOR  DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS. 

Section  1404iciilnAi  of  the  'Victims  of 
Crime  Act  of  1984  (42  U  S.C    10603(c)(1)(A))  is 


amended       by       inserting       ■'demonstration 
projects  and'^  before  ■•training^^. 
SEC.    728.    ADMINISTRATIVE    COSTS    FOR   CRIME 
VICTIM  ASSISTANCE. 

Section  14041  a  1  of  the  Victims  of  Crime  Act 
of  1984  (42  U.S.C.  10603iAn.  as  amended  by 
section  726.  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  il)  by  inserting  ■'.  except 
as  provided  m  paragraph  iT."  after  ■pro- 
grams'^;  and 

i2»  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph; 

■■(7i  The  Director  may  permit  not  more 
than  h  percent  of  sums  provided  under  this 
subsection  to  be  used  by  the  chief  executive 
of  each  State  for  the  administration  of  such 
sums." 

SEC.  72».  CHANGE  OF  DUE  DATE  FOR  REQUIRED 
REPORT. 

Section  1407(gi  of  the  Victims  of  Crime  Act 
of  1984  i42  use.  106O4igii  is  amended- 

(1  i  by  striking  ■'December  31.  1990  "  and  in- 
serting ■■May  31.  1993^';  and 

(2i  by  striking  ■■December  3r'  the  second 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  ■  .May  31". 
SEC.  730.  MALNTENA.NCE  OF  EFFORT. 

Section  1407  of  the  Victims  of  Crime  Act  of 
1984  142  U.S.C.  106041  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

•■ih>  Each  entity  receiving  sums  made 
available  under  this  Act  for  administrative 
purposes  shall  certify  that  such  sums  will 
not  be  used  to  supplant  State  or  local  funds, 
but  will  be  used  to  increase  the  amount  of 
such  funds  that  would,  in  the  absence  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  be  made  available  for  these  pur- 
po.ses.'. 

SEC.   73).  DELAYED  EFFECTIVE  DATE   FOR  CER 
TAIN  PROVISIONS. 

Sections  721(bi.  722.  723.  and  728.  and  the 
amendments  made  by  those  sections,  shall 
take  effect  with  respect  to  the  first  fiscal 
year  that  begins  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  for  which  the  Director  certifies 
that  there  are  sufficient  sums  in  the  Victim 
Assistance  Fund  and  the  Victims  Compensa- 
tion Fund,  as  of  the  end  of  the  previous  fiscal 
year,  to  make  the  allocations  required  under 
such  sections  and  amendments  without  re- 
ducing the  then  current  funding  levels  of 
programs  supported  by  such  Funds. 

Subtitle  D— National  Child  Protection  Act 
SEC.  741.  SHORT  'OTLE. 

This   subtitle    may    be   cited   as   the    "Na- 
tional Child  Protection  Act  of  1992". 
SEC.  742.  FINDINGS  AND  PLTtPOSES. 

la)  Findincs.— The  Congress  finds  that^ 

1 1 1  more  than  2.500.000  reports  of  suspected 
child  abuse  and  neglect  are  made  each  .year, 
and  increases  have  occurred  m  recent  years 
in  the  abuse  of  children  by  persons  who  have 
previously  committed  crimes  of  child  abuse 
or  other  serious  crimes; 

i2i  although  the  great  majority  of  child 
care  providers  are  caring  and  dedicated  pro- 
fessionals, child  abusers  and  others  who 
harm  or  prey  on  children  frequently  seek 
employment  in  or  volunteer  for  positions 
that  give  them  access  to  children; 

(3)  nearly  6.000.000  children  received  day 
care  in  1990.  and  this  total  is  growing  rapidly 
to  an  estimated  8.000.000  children  by  1995: 

i4i  exposure  to  child  abusers  and  others 
who  harm  or  prey  on  childre'i  is  harmful  to 
the  physical  and  emotional  well-'oemg  of 
children; 

(5i  there  is  no  reliable,  centralized  national 
source  through  which  child  care  organiza- 
tions may  obtain  the  benefit  of  a  nationwide 
criminal  background  check  on  persons  who 
provide  or  seek  to  provide  child  care; 

i6i  some  States  maintain  automated  crimi- 
nal   background    files   and    provide   criminal 


history  information  to  child  care  organiza- 
tions on  persons  who  provide  or  seek  to  pro- 
vide child  care:  and 

i7i  because  State  and  national  criminal 
justice  databases  are  inadequate  to  permit 
effective  national  background  checks,  per- 
sons convicted  of  crimes  of  child  abuse  or 
other  serious  crimes  may  gam  em.pioyment 
at  a  child  care  organization. 

ibi  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are— 

(li  to  establish  a  national  system  through 
which  child  care  organizations  may  obtain 
the  benefit  of  a  nationwide  criminal  back- 
ground check  to  determine  if  persons  who 
are  current  or  prospective  child  care  provid- 
ers have  comm.itted  child  abuse  crimes  or 
other  serious  crimes; 

(2 1  to  establish  minimum  criteria  for  State 
laws  and  procedures  that  perm.it  child  care 
organizations  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  nation- 
wide crim.mal  background  checks  to  deter- 
mine if  persons  who  are  current  or  prospec- 
tive child  care  providers  have  committ-ed 
child  abuse  crimes  or  other  serious  crimes: 

(3 1  to  provide  procedural  rights  for  persons 
who  are  subject  to  nationwide  criminal 
background  checks,  including  procedures  to 
challenge  and  correct  inaccurate  background 
check  information; 

i4i  to  establish  a  national  system  for  the 
reporting  by  the  States  of  child  abuse  crime 
information;  and 

i5)  to  document  and  study  the  problem  of 
child  abuse  by  providing  statistical  and  in- 
formational data  on  child  abuse  and  related 
crimes  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
other  interested  parties. 

SEC.  743.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle— 

(li  the  term  ■■authorized  agency"  means  a 
division  or  office  of  a  State  designated  by  a 
State  to  report,  receive,  or  disseminate  in- 
formation under  this  Act: 

.2i  the  term  ■■background  check  crime" 
means  a  child  abuse  crime,  m.urder.  man- 
slaughter, aggravated  assault,  kidnapping, 
arson,  sexual  assault,  domestic  violence,  in- 
cest, indecent  exposure,  prostitution,  pro- 
motion of  prostitution,  and  a  felony  offense 
involving  the  use  or  distribution  of  a  con- 
trolled substance; 

i3i  the  term  ■•child"  means  a  person  who  is 
a  child  for  purposes  of  the  criminal  child 
abuse  law  of  a  State; 

(4)  the  term  •child  abuse"  means  the  phys- 
ical or  mental  injury,  sexual  abuse  or  exploi- 
tation, neglectful  treatment,  negligent 
treatment,  or  maltreatment  of  a  child  by 
any  person  in  violation  of  the  criminal  child 
abuse  laws  of  a  State,  but  does  not  include 
discipline  administered  by  a  parent  or  legal 
guardian  to  his  or  her  child  provided  it  is 
reasonable  in  m.anner  and  moderate  in  de- 
gree and  otherwise  does  not  constitute  cru- 
elty: 

(5i  the  term  ■child  abuse  crime"  means  a 
crime  committed  under  any  law  of  a  State 
that  establishes  criminal  penalties  for  the 
commission  of  child  abuse  by  a  parent  or 
other  family  member  of  a  child  or  by  any 
other  person: 

i6i  the  term  ■■child  abuse  crime  informa- 
tion" means  the  following  facts  concerning  a 
person  who  is  under  indictment  for.  or  has 
been  convicted  of.  a  child  abuse  crime:  full 
name,  social  security  number,  age.  race.  sex. 
date  of  birth,  height,  weight,  hair  and  eye 
color,  legal  residence  address,  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  child  abuse  crime  or  offenses  for 
which  the  person  is  under  indictment  or  has 
been  convicted,  and  any  other  information 
that  the  Attorney  General  determines  may 
be  useful  in  identifying  persons  under  indict- 
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ment    for.    or   convicted   of.    a   child    abuse 
crime; 

(7)  the  term  "child  care"  means  the  provi- 
sion of  care,  treatment,  education.  tralninK. 
Instruction.  super\'ision.  or  recreation  to 
children: 

(8)  the  term  ■'domestic  violence"  means  a 
felony  or  misdemeanor  involvini?  the  use  or 
threatened  use  of  force  by— 

(A)  a  present  or  former  spouse  of  the  vic- 
tim: 

(Bi  a  person  with  whom  the  victim  shares 
a  child  in  common: 

(Ci  a  person  who  is  cohabiting  with  or  has 
cohabited  with  the  victim  as  a  spouse:  or 

(D)  any  p)erson  defined  as  a  spouse  of  the 
victim  under  the  domestic  or  family  violence 
laws  of  a  State: 

(9>  the  term  ••exploitation"  means  child 
pornotfraphy  and  child  prostitution: 

(10)  the  term  "mental  injury"  means  harm 
to  a  child's  psychological  or  intellectual 
functioning,  which  may  be  exhibited  by  se- 
vere anxiety,  depression,  withdrawal  or  out- 
ward aggressive  behavior,  or  a  combination 
of  those  behaviors  or  by  a  change  in  behav- 
ior, emotional  response,  or  cognition: 

(ill  the  term  "national  criminal  back- 
ground check  system'  means  the  system  of 
information  and  identification  relating  to 
convicted  and  accused  child  abuse  offenders 
that  is  maintained  by  the  Attorney  General 
under  this  subtitle: 

(12»  the  term  "negligent  treatment"  means 
the  failure  to  provide,  for  a  reason  other 
than  poverty,  adequate  food,  clothing,  shel- 
ter, or  medical  care  so  as  to  seriously  endan- 
ger the  physical  health  of  a  child: 

(13)  the  term  "physical  injury"  includes 
lacerations,  fractured  bones,  burns,  internal 
injuries,  severe  bruising,  and  serious  bodily 
harm: 

(141  the  term    "provider"  means  — 

(Ala  person  who — 

(i)  is  employed  by  or  volunteers  with  a 
qualified  entity: 

(ill  who  owns  or  operates  a  qualified  en- 
tity; or 

dill  who  has  or  may  have  unsupervised  ac- 
cess to  a  child  to  whom  the  qualified  entity 
provides  child  care:  and 

(B)  a  person  who- 

(ii  seeks  to  be  employed  by  or  volunteer 
with  a  qualified  entity: 

(ill  seeks  to  own  or  operate  a  qualified  en- 
tity: or 

(lii)  seeks  to  have  or  may  have  unsuper- 
vised access  to  a  child  to  whom  the  qualified 
entity  provides  child  care; 

(151  the  term  "qualified  entity"  means  a 
business  or  organization,  whether  public,  pri- 
vate, for-profit,  not-for-profit,  or  voluntary, 
that  provides  child  care  or  child  care  place- 
ment services,  including  a  business  or  orga- 
nization that  licenses  or  certifies  others  to 
provide  child  care  or  child  care  placement 
services: 

(161  the  term  "sex  crime^^  means  an  act  of 
sexual  abuse  that  is  a  criminal  act: 

(17)  the  term  •"sexual  abuse"  includes  the 
employment,  use,  persuasion,  inducement, 
enticement,  or  coercion  of  a  child  to  engage 
in,  or  assist  another  person  to  engage  in,  sex- 
ually explicit  conduct  or  the  rape,  molesta- 
tion, prostitution,  or  other  form  of  sexual 
exploitation  of  chiUlren  or  incest  with  chil- 
dren; and 

(18)  the  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territories  of  the 
Pacific. 


SK<     7l«    Kf  Ifim  IS(,  lO    IHK  STAT»:.S. 

mi  1:>  (,.r  sr.uAi.  .Ah  .luthorizt'd  agency  of  a 
State  .shall  report  child  abuse  crime  informa- 
tion to  the  national  criminal  background 
check  system. 

(bi  Provision  ok  State  Child  Abuse  Crime 

RECOHD.S  to  the  N.ATION.M,  CRIMINAL  BACK- 
GROUND Check  system. -ili  Not  later  than 
180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  .attorney  General  shall  — 

(Ai  investigate  the  criminal  records  of 
each  State  and  determine  for  each  State  a 
timeuible  by  which  the  State  should  be  able 
to  provide  child  abuse  crime  records  on  an 
on-line  capacity  basis  to  the  national  crimi- 
nal background  check  system. 

(Bi  establish  guidelines  for  the  reporting  of 
child  abuse  crime  information,  including 
guidelines  relating  to  the  format,  content, 
and  accuracy  of  child  abuse  crime  informa- 
tion and  other  procedures  for  carrying  out 
this  subtitle:  and 

(Ci  notify  each  State  of  the  determinations 
made  pursuant  to  subparagraphs  (Ai  and  (Bi 

(2)  "The  Attorney  General  shall  require  as  a 
part  of  the  State  timetable  that  the  State— 

(A)  achieve,  hy  not  later  than  the  date  that 
is  3  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  at  least  80  percent  currency  of  child 
abuse  crime  case  dispositions  in  computer- 
ized criminal  history  files  for  all  child  abuse 
crime  cases  in  which  there  has  been  an  entry 
of  activity  within  the  last  6  years;  and 

(B)  continue  to  maintain  such  a  system 

(CI  Exchange  ok  Inkormation.-  An  author- 
ized agency  of  a  State  shall  maintain  close 
liaison  with  the  National  Center  on  Child 
Abuse  and  Neglect,  the  National  Center  for 
Missing  and  Exploited  ChiWren.  and  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  the  Pi'osecutton  of  Child 
Abuse  for  the  exchange  of  information  and 
technical  assistance  in  cases  of  child  abuse. 

idi  ANNiAL  Summary  —d)  The  Attorney 
General  shall  publish  an  annual  statistical 
summary  of  the  child  abuse  crime  informa- 
tion reported  under  this  subtitle 

(2)  The  annual  statistical  summary  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  contain 
any  information  that  may  reveal  the  iden- 
tity of  any  particular  victim  of  a  crime. 

(e)  Annual  Rekjrt.  -The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  publish  an  annual  summary  of 
each  State"s  progress  In  reporting  child 
abuse  crime  information  to  the  national 
criminal  background  check  system. 

ifi  Study  ok  Child  Abu.se  Okfenders.— di 
Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  of 
the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  shall  begin  a  study  based 
on  a  statistically  significant  sample  of  con- 
victed child  abuse  offenders  and  other  rel- 
evant information  to  determine — 

I  Ai  the  percentage  of  convicted  child  abuse 
offenders  who  have  more  than  1  conviction 
for  an  offense  involving  child  abuse; 

(Bi  the  percentage  of  convicted  child  abuse 
offenders  who  have  been  convicted  of  an  of- 
fense involving  child  abuse  in  more  than  1 
State: 

(Ci  whether  there  are  crimes  or  classes  of 
crimes,  in  addition  to  those  defined  as  back- 
ground check  crimes  in  section  743.  that  are 
indicative  of  a  potential  to  abuse  children: 
and 

(D)  the  extent  to  which  and  the  manner  in 
which  instances  of  child  abuse  form  a  basis 
for  convictions  for  crimes  other  than  child 
abuse  crimes. 

(2)  Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 


Judiciary   of   the   House   of   Representatives 
containing  a  description  of  and  a  summary 
of  the  results  of  the  study  conducted  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  il  i 
SEC.  745  BAl'KtiKOlM)  I  HK(  KS. 

lai  I.s  Gk.Nt.kAi.  'A:  .\  stale  may  have  in 
effect  procedures  (established  by  or  under 
State  statute  or  regulation)  to  permit  a 
qualified  entity  to  cont.act  an  authorized 
agency  of  the  State  to  request  a  nationwide 
background  check  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  there  is  a  rep<jrt  that  a  pro- 
vider IS  under  indictment  for.  or  has  been 
convicted  of.  a  background  check  crime. 

i2i  The  authorized  agency  shall  access  and 
review  State  and  Federal  records  of  back- 
ground check  crimes  through  the  national 
criminal  background  check  system  and  other 
criminal  justice  recordkeeping  systems  and 
shall  respond  promptly  to  the  inquiry 

(bi  GUIDELLNES— (li  The  Attorney  General 
shall  establish  guidelines  for  State  back- 
ground check  procedures  established  under 
subsection  (a),  including  procedures  for  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle. 

i2)  The  guidelines  established  under  para- 
graph (li  shall  require— 

(AI  that  no  qualified  entity  may  request  a 
background  check  of  a  provider  under  sub- 
section lai  unless  the  provider  first  com- 
pletes and  signs  a  statement  that— 

(il  contains  the  name,  address,  and  date  of 
birth  appearing  on  a  valid  identification  doc- 
ument las  defined  by  section  1028(di(l)  of 
title  18.  United  States  Codei  of  the  provider; 

(iii  the  provider  is  not  under  indictment 
for.  and  has  not  been  convicted  of.  a  back- 
ground check  crime  and.  if  the  provider  is 
under  Indictment  for  or  has  been  convicted 
of  a  background  check  crime,  contains  a  de- 
scription of  the  crime  and  the  imrticulars  of 
the  indictment  or  conviction: 

(ill)  notifies  the  provider  that  the  entity 
may  request  a  background  check  under  sub- 
section (a): 

(iv)  notifies  the  provider  of  the  provider's 
rights  under  subparagraph  (B);  and 

(VI  notifies  the  provider  that  prior  to  the 
receipt  of  the  background  check  the  quali- 
fied entity  may  choose  to  deny  the  provider 
unsupervised  access  to  a  child  to  whom  the 
qualified  entity  provides  child  care; 

(B)  that  each  State  establish  procedures 
under  which  a  provider  who  is  the  subject  of 
a  background  check  under  subsection  (a)  is 
entitled— 

(il  to  obtain  a  copy  of  any  background 
check  report  and  any  record  that  forms  the 
basis  for  any  such  report;  and 

(ill  to  challenge  the  accuracy  and  com- 
pleteness of  any  information  contained  in 
any  such  report  or  record  and  obtain  a 
prompt  determination  from  an  authorized 
agency  as  to  the  validity  of  such  challenge; 

iCi  that  an  authorized  agency  to  which  a 
qualified  entity  has  provided  notice  pursuant 
to  subsection  (ai  make  reasonable  efforts  to 
complete  research  in  whatever  State  and 
local  recordkeeping  systems  are  available 
and  in  the  national  criminal  background 
check  system  and  respond  to  the  qualified 
entity  within  15  business  days; 

iD)  that  the  response  of  an  authorized 
agency  to  an  inquiry  pursuant  to  subsection 
(al  inform  the  qualified  entity  that  the  back- 
ground check  pursuant  to  this  section— 

(il  may  not  reflect  all  indictments  or  con- 
victions for  a  background  check  crime: 

(ii)  is  not  certain  to  include  arrest  infor- 
mation: and 

(iii)  should  not  be  the  sole  basis  for  deter- 
mining the  fitness  of  a  provider; 

I  El  that  the  response  of  an  authorized 
agency  to  an  inquiry  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)— 


(i)  at  a  minimum,  state  whether  the  hack- 
ground  check  information  set  forth  in  i.he 
identification  d(Jtumenl  required  under  sul> 
paragraph  (Ai  i.s  complete  and  accurate:  and 

(111  be  limited  to  the  information  reason- 
ably required  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
this  subtitle: 

(F)  that  no  qualified  enliiy  may  take  ac- 
tion adverse  to  a  provider,  except  that  the 
qualified  entity  may  choose  to  deny  the  pro- 
vider unsupervised  access  to  a  child  to  whom 
the  qualified  entity  provides  child  care,  on 
the  basis  of  a  background  check  under  sut>- 
sectlon  (a)  until  the  provider  has  obtained  a 
determination  as  to  the  validity  of  any  chal- 
lenge under  subparagraph  iBi  or  waived  the 
right  to  make  such  challenge; 

(Gi  that  each  State  establish  pr(Kedures  to 
ensure  that  any  background  check  under 
subsection  (ai  and  the  results  thereof  shall 
be  requested  by  and  provided  only  to — 

(1)  qualified  entities  idpntified  by  States; 

(il)  authorized  representatives  of  a  quali- 
fied entity  who  have  a  need  to  know  such  in- 
formation: 

(ill)  the  providers; 

liv)  law  enforcement  authorities,  or 

(VI  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  a  court  of 
law. 

■  H I  that  background  check  information 
I  nnvpyed  to  a  qualified  entity  pursuant  to 
subsc(_tion  (a)  shall  not  be  conveyed  to  any 
person  except  as  provided  under  subpara- 
graph (G  i; 

(1)  that  an  authorized  agency  shall  not  be 
liable  in  an  action  at  law  for  damages  for 
failure  to  prevent  a  qualified  entity  from 
taking  action  adverse  to  a  provider  on  the 
basis  of  a  background  check;  and 

'J)  that  a  State  employee  or  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  or  employee  thereof 
responsible  for  providing  information  to  the 
national  criminal  background  check  system 
shall  not  be  liable  in  an  action  at  law  for 
damages  for  failure  to  prevent  a  qualified  en- 
tity from  taking  action  adverse  to  a  provider 
on  the  basis  of  a  background  check. 

ui  Equivalent  Pr(x;kdure.s.— d  i  Notwith- 
-•:inding  anything  to  the  contrary  in  this 
^>■^.  lion,  the  Attorney  General  may  certify 
that  a  State  licensing  or  certification  proce- 
dure that  differs  from  the  procedures  de- 
scribed in  subsections  (ai  and  (bi  shall  be 
deemed  t.o  be  the  equivalent  of  such  proce- 
dures for  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  but  the 
procedures  described  in  subsections  (ai  and 
(bi  shall  continue  to  apply  to  those  qualified 
entities,  providers,  and  background  check 
crimes  that  are  not  governed  by  or  included 
within  the  State  licensing  or  certification 
procedure. 

(2 1  The  .Attorney  General  shall  by  regula- 
tion establish  criteria  for  certifications 
under  this  subsection.  Such  criteria  shall  in- 
clude a  finding  by  the  Attorney  Genera!  that 
the  State  licensing  or  certification  proce- 
dure accomplishes  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title and  incorporates  a  nationwide  review  of 
State  and  Federal  records  of  background 
check  offenses  through  the  national  criminal 
background  check  system. 

(di  Records  Exchange.— The  .\itorney 
General  may  exchange  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation identification  records  with  au- 
thorized agencies  for  purposes  of  background 
>  I'.ecks  under  subsection  (ai  and  may  by  reg- 
ulation authorize  further  dissemination  of 
such  records  by  authorized  agencies  for  such 
purposes. 

ie\  REGULA'nONS.— ( 1 1  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  by  regulation  prescribe  such  other 
measures  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  including  meas- 
ures relating  to  the  security,  confidentiality. 


accuracy,  use.  misuse,  and  dissemination  of 
information,  and  audits  and  recordkeeping. 

i2i  The  Attorney  General  shall,  to  the  max- 
imum extent  possible,  encourage  the  use  of 
the  best  technology  available  in  conducting 
background  checks 

SEC.     746.     FLTSDING     FOR     IMPRO\'EMENT     OF 
CHILD  ABL'SE  CRIME  INFOR.MA'nON. 

(a I  U.sE  OF  Formula  Grants  for  Imi'Kovk- 
me.nts  IN  State  Rec(^rds  and  Sy.stfms -- 
Section  509ibi  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  ^42 
use.  3759(bu  is  amended- 

di  in  paragraph  i2i  by  striking  ""and'  after 
the  semicolon; 

(2)  in  paragraph  i3)  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  "";  and":  and 

(3i  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  npw" 
paragraph 

""(4)  the  improvement  of  State  record  sys- 
tems and  the  sharing  of  all  of  the  records  de- 
scribed m  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  i3i  and  the 
records  required  hy  the  Attorney  General 
under  section  744  of  the  National  Child  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1992  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  the  purpose  of  implementing  the  Na- 
tional Child  Protection  Act  of  1992.  ■. 

(bi  Additional  Finding  Gkant.s  for  the 

l.MPROVEMENT  OF  CHILD  AHUSE  CRIME  INFOR- 
MATION.—(1 1  The  Attorney  General  shall. 
subject  to  appropriations  and  with  pref- 
erence to  States  that  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  .Act  have  the  lowest  percent 
currency  of  case  dispositions  m  computer- 
ized criminal  history  fiies.  make  a  grant  to 
each  State  to  be  used— 

(A  I  for  the  computerization  of  criminal 
history  files  for  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle; 

(Bi  for  the  improvement  of  existing  com- 
puterized criminal  history  files  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subtitle; 

>Ci  to  improve  accessibility  to  the  national 
criminal  background  check  system  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subtitle;  and 

(D)  to  assist  the  State  in  the  transmittal 
of  criminal  records  to.  or  the  indexing  of 
criminal  history  records  in.  the  national 
criminal  background  check  system  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subtitle. 

'2i  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  grants  under  paragraph  di  a  total  of 
J20.(XX).(XX)  for  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  and  1994. 

(C)  Withholding  state  Funds.-  Effective  1 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Attorney  General  may  reduce  by  up  to  10 
percent  the  allocation  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal 
year  under  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  .Act  of  1968  of  a  State 
that  is  not  m  compliance  with  the  timetable 
established  for  that  St.ate  under  section  744 
of !  his  .Act. 

Subtitle  E — .Jacob  Wetterling  Crimes  Again.st 

Children  Registration  Act 
SEC.  75L  SHORT  TIT1.E. 

This  subtitle  may  "oe  cited  as  the  "Jacob 
Wetlerlmg    Crimes    .Against    Children    Reg- 
istration Act". 
SEC.  752.  establishment  OF  PR(X;RAM. 

(a  I  In  Gknkk.\I-. 

d)  St.«iTE  guidelines.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  establish  guidelines  for  State  pro- 
grams requiring  any  person  who  is  convicted 
of  a  criminal  offense  against  a  victim  who  is 
a  minor  to  register  a  current  address  with  a 
designated  State  law  enforcement  agency  for 
10  .years  after  release  from  prison,  being 
placed  on  parole,  or  being  placed  on  super- 
vised release. 

(2i  Definitkjn— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "criminal  offense  against  a 
victim  who  is  a  minor"'  includes— 

(A  I  kidnapping  of  a  minor,  except  by  a  non- 
custodial parent: 


iBi  false  imprisonment  of  a  minor,  except 
by  a  noncustodial  parent; 

(C)  criminal  sexual  conduct  toward  a 
minor: 

(D)  solicitation  of  minors  to  engage  in  sex- 
ual conduct: 

iE)  use  of  minors  in  a  sexual  performance; 
or 

(F)  solicitation  of  minors  to  practice  pros- 
titution. 

(bi  Registration  Reivuiremlnt  Upon  Rk- 
LEASE.  Parole,  oh  Supernised  Release— An 
approved  State  registration  program  estab- 
lished by  this  section  shall  contain  the  fol- 
;ow".ng  requirements: 

111  Notification  -  If  a  person  who  is  re- 
quired to  register  under  this  section  is  re- 
leased from  prison,  paroled,  or  placed  on  su- 
pervised release,  a  .State  prison  officer 
shall— 

(A)  inform  the  person  of  the  duty  to  reg- 
ister: 

(Bi  inform  the  person  that  if  the  person 
changes  residence  address,  the  person  shall 
give  the  new  address  to  a  designated  State 
law  enforcement  agency  m  writing  within  10 
days; 

(Ci  obtain  fingerprints  and  a  photograph  of 
the  person  if  these  have  not  already  been  ob- 
tained in  connection  with  the  offense  that 
triggers  registration:  and 

'Di  require  the  person  to  read  and  sign  a 
form  staling  that  the  duty  of  the  person  to 
register  under  this  section  has  been  ex- 
plained. 

(2)  Transfer  of  information  to  state  and 
the  fbl— The  officer  shall,  within  3  days 
after  receipt  of  information  described  in 
paragraph  d  i.  forward  it  to  a  designatea 
.State  law  enforcement  agency.  The  State 
law  enforcem.eni  agency  shall  im,mediat.ely 
enter  the  information  into  the  appropriate 
State  law  enforcement  record  system  and  no- 
tify the  appropriate  law  enforcement  agency 
having  jurisdiction  where  the  person  expects 
to  reside.  The  Stale  law  enforcement  agency 
shall  also  i.mmediately  transmit  the  convic- 
tion data  and  finirerprints  to  the  Identifica- 
tion Division  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation. 

i3i  ANNU.ikL  verification.— On  each  anni- 
versary of  a  person's  initial  registration  date 
during  the  period  in  which  the  person  is  re- 
quired to  register  under  this  section,  the  des- 
ignated State  law  enforcement  agency  shall 
mail  a  nonforwardable  verification  form  to 
the  last  rpported  address  of  the  peisun.  The 
person  shall  mail  the  verification  form  to 
the  officer  within  10  da.vs  after  receipt  of  the 
form.  The  verification  form  shall  be  signed 
by  the  person,  and  state  that  the  person  still 
."■esides  al  the  address  last  reported  to  the 
desisrnaled  State  law  enforcement  agency.  If 
the  person  fails  to  mail  the  verification  form 
to  the  designated  State  law  enforcement 
agency  within  10  days  after  receipt  of  the 
form,  the  person  shall  be  in  violation  of  this 
section  unless  the  person  proves  that  the 
person  has  not  changed  his  or  her  residence 
address. 

(4)  Notification  of  local  law  enforce- 

-MENT  agencies  OF  CHANGES  IN  ADDRESS —Any 

change  of  address  by  a  person  required  to 
register  under  this  section  reported  to  the 
designated  State  law  enforcement  agency 
shall  immediately  be  reported  to  the  appro- 
priate law  enforcement  agenc.v  having  juris- 
diction where  the  person  is  residing. 

(C)  Registration  for  10  "i'EARs.— A  person 
required  to  register  under  this  section  shall 
continue  to  comply  with  this  section  until  10 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  person  was  re- 
leased from  imprisonment,  or  placed  on  pa- 
role or  supervised  release. 
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(d)  Penalty  —A  person  required  to  register 
under  a  State  program  estahlished  pursuant 
to  this  section  who  knt'Winnlv  fails  to  so  reg- 
ister and  keep  such  reKisiration  current 
shall  be  subject  to  criminal  penalties  in  such 
State.  It  18  the  sense  of  Confcress  that  such 
penalties  should  include  at  least  6  months' 
imprisonment. 

(ei  PKiv.\rK  Data —The  information  pro- 
vided under  this  section  is  private  data  on 
Individuals  and  may  be  used  for  law  enforce- 
ment purposes  and  confidential  baclJKTound 
checlcs  conducted  with  finKPrprints  for  child 
care  services  proviilcrs 
SEC  7S3.  STAT*:  COMI'lOANCE. 

(HI  C'(lMl■l.l,^N^K  I).^•I^.  Karh  Sute  shall 
have  3  years  from  ?he  lUire  i.f  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  in  which  to  implement  this  sub- 
title. 

(b)  Ineligibility  for  Funds.— The  alloca 
tlon  of  funds  under  section  506  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  USC  3756i  received  by  a 
State  not  complying  with  this  subtitle  3 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  be  reduced  by  25  percent  and  the 
unallocated  funds  shall  be  reallocated  to  the 
States  in  i  umpliani  e  w.th  this  seitlon. 

Subtitle  K— DomFKtir  Violence 
SEC.  761    IK)ME,ST1C  VlOLENfE  <;RANTS. 

ia>  I.N  c;knhm.  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  f..r:r:-,.:  in.l  Safe  Streets  .^'  t  ..f  1968 
i42  US  ('  n;  I-',  .seq.i.  as  ameiidei!  !•>■  r-ei  lion 
523(a).  is  amended  - 

(1 )  by  redesignating  part  Q  as  part  R, 

i2)  by  redesignating  section  1701  as  section 
1801:  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  part  P  the  following 
new  part 

"Part  Q — Domestic  Violence  Intervention 
-SEt     1701    (;KA.NT  AlTHt)RI/^TU)N 

"The  Dili',  tor  of  the  Bureau  of  Justice  As- 
slstan<  e  rriay  inalte  grants  to  10  States  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  States  in  Imple- 
menlintf  a  i  ivil  and  criminal  response  to  do- 
mestii  violer.Le 
■SEC.  1702.  USE  OF  Fl'NDS. 

Grants  made  by  the  Director  under  this 
part  shall  be  useil  — 

■•(1)  to  encourage  Increased  prosecutions 
for  domestic  violence  crimes. 

"(2i  to  report  more  accurately  the 
Incidences  of  domestic  violence: 

"(3)  to  facilitate  arrests  and  aggressive 
prosecution  policies; 

"(4)  to  provide  legal  advocacy  services  for 
victims  of  domestic  violence,  and 

"(5)  to  improve  the  knowledge  of  health 
professionals  regarding  domestic  violence 
and  facilitate  cooperation  between  health 
professionals,  social  service  providers,  and 
law  enforcement  personnel  to  better  assist 
victims  of  domestic  violence. 

"SEC.  1703  AI'IM.ICATIONS. 

lai  In  CU:m-.k.m.  In  order  to  be  eligible  to 
receive  a  f;ram  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal 
year,  a  state  .shall  sut>mit  an  application  to 
the  Director  in  such  form  and  containing 
such  information  as  the  Director  may  rea- 
sonably require 

•(b)  Reqlurkments.— An  application  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  include — 

"(Da  request  for  funds  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  section  1702; 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  programs  already 
in  place  to  combat  domestic  violence: 

"(3)  assurances  that  Federal  funds  received 
under  this  part  shall  be  used  to  supplement, 
not  supplant.  non-Federal  funds  that  would 
otherwise  be  available  for  activities  funded 
under  this  part,  and 

"(4)  statistical  information,  if  available.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  information 


that  the  Director  may  require  re»tanimg  do 
mestic  violence  within  that  State 

"(c)  CoMHREHKNSivE  PLAN  —An  application 
under  subsection  la)  shall  Include  a  com- 
prehensive plan  that  shall  contain— 

"(l)  a  description  of  the  domestic  violence 
problem  within  the  State  targeted  for  assist- 
ance. 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  projects  to  be  de- 
veloped: 

"(3)  a  description  of  the  resources  avail- 
able in  the  State  to  implement  the  plan  to- 
gether with  a  description  of  the  gape  in  the 
plan  that  cannot  be  filled  with  existing  re 
sources. 

•■(4)  an  explanation  of  how  the  requested 
grant  will  be  used  to  fill  those  gaps;  and 

■•(5)  a  description  of  the  system  the  appli- 
cant will  establish  to  prevent  and  reduce  do- 
mestic violence 

-SE<     1704  AIJXH'ATION  OF  FINDS;  LIMITATIONS 
ON  <;  HANTS. 
"(a)  STATK   Mammi  M      No  State  shall   re- 
ceive more  than  $2.r)O0,tK)0  under  this  part  for 
any  fiscal  year 

■(b)     ADMINISTRATIVE     COST     LlMrTATlON  — 

The  Director  shall  use  not  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  funds  available  under  this  part 
for  the  purposes  of  administration  and  tech- 
nical assistance. 

"(c)  Renewal  of  Grants  —A  grant  under 
th*8  part  may  be  renewed  for  up  to  2  addi- 
tional years  after  the  first  fiscal  year  during 
whh  h  the  recipient  receives  Its  Initial  grant 
under  this  part,  subject  to  the  availability  of 
funds,  if  - 

■(1 1  the  Director  determines  that  the  funds 
made  available  to  the  recipient  during  the 
previous   year   were   used   In   a   manner   re 
quired  under  the  approved  application:  and 

"(2i  the  Director  determines  that  an  addi- 
tional grant  Is  necessary  to  implement  the 
crime  prevention  program  described  In  the 
comprehensive  plan  as  required  by  section 
1703(c). 
-SEC.  1705.  AWAKH  OF  GRANTS. 

■The  I)ire<.tnr  shall  i  imsider  the  following 
factors  in  awarding  grants  to  States  and 
shall  give  preference  to  States  that  have— 

"Ilia  law  or  policy  that  requires  the  arrest 
of  a  person  who  police  have  probable  cause  to 
believe  has  committed  an  act  of  domestic  vi- 
olence or  probable  cause  to  believe  has  vio- 
lated a  civil  protection  order; 

"(2)  a  law  or  policy  that  discourages  dual 
arrests; 

■•(3)  laws  or  statewide  prosecution  policies 
that  authorize  and  encourage  prosecut.ors  to 
pursue  domestic  violence  cases  in  which  a 
criminal  case  can  be  proved,  including  pro- 
ceeding without  the  active  involvement  of 
the  victim  if  necessary; 

■■(41  statewide  guidelines  for  judges  that- 

"(Ai  reduce  the  automatic  issuance  of  mu- 
tual restraining  or  protective  orders  in  cases 
where  only  1  spouse  has  sought  a  restraining 
or  protective  order; 

"(B)  require  any  history  of  abuse  against  a 
child  or  against  a  parent  to  be  considered 
when  making  child  custody  determinations; 
and 

"(C)  require  judicial  training  on  domestic 
violence  and  related  civil  and  criminal  court 
issues; 

•'(5)  policies  that  provide  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  court  and  legal  victim  advocacy  serv- 
ices; and 

■•i6)  policies  that  make  existing  remedies 
to  domestic  violence  easily  available  to  vic- 
tims of  domestic  violence,  including  elimi- 
nation of  court  fees  and  the  provision  of  sim 
pie  court  forms 
-SEC.  1706.  REPORTS. 

"I  a  I  Report  to  Director -Each  State 
that  receives  funds  under  this  part  shall  sub- 


mit t«  the  Director  a  report  not  later  than 
March  1  of  each  year  that  describes  progress 
achieved  in  carrying  out  the  plan  required 
under  section  1703(C) 

"(b)  REfoRT  TO  CoNORES.s.-The  Director 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  by  Oc- 
tober 1  of  eai  h  year  in  which  grants  are 
made  available  under  this  imrt  (ontaining 

"(1)  a  detailed  statement  regarding  grant 
awards  and  activities  of  grant  recipients, 

"(2i  a  compilation  of  statistical  informa- 
tion submitted  by  applicants  under  section 
1703(b)(4i;  and 

■■i3i  an  evaluation  of  programs  established 
under  this  part 
-SEC.  1707.  DEFINITIONS. 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  part 
"(li  The  term    Director'  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance 

"(2 1  The  term  domestic  violence'  means 
any  act  or  threatened  act  of  violence,  includ- 
ing any  forceful  detention  of  an  individual, 
that— 

"(A)  results  or  threatens  to  result  in  phys- 
ical injury,  and 

"(Bi  IS  committed  by  an  individual  against 
another  individual  (including  an  elderly  indi 
vldual)  to  whom  the  individual  is  or  was  re- 
lated by  blood  or  marriage  or  otherwise  le- 
gally related  or  with  whom  the  individual  is 
or  was  lawfully  residing". 

(bi  Technical  .\.mkndment  -The  table  of 
contents  of  title  1  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U  S  C 
3711  et  seq  I.  as  amended  by  section  523(b).  is 
amended  by  striking  the  matter  relating  to 
part  Q  and  inserting  the  following: 

TARTC}     DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  INTERVENTION 
"Sec.  1701    Grant  authorizati(jn 
"'Sec    1702   Use  of  funds 
"Sec   1703  Applications 
"See.  1704    Allocation  of  funds;  limitations 

on  grants 
"Sec.  1705   Award  of  grants 
"Sec.  1706.  Reports 
"Sec.  1707   Definitions 

"PART  R— TRANSITION;  EFFECTIVE  DATE; 
REPEALER 

"Sec.    1801.    Continuation   of  rules,   authori- 
ties, and  proceedings" 

(Cl     AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS.— 

Section  1001(a)  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  use.  3793(a)),  as  amended  by  section 
523(d),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(11)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
years  1993  and  1994  to  carry  out  projects 
under  part  Q  " 
SEC.  782.  rf;pokt  ON  battf:r*:ij  womevs  syn 

DKO.MK 

lai  REr(jR'l^  Not  less  than  1  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  the  medical  and  psycho- 
logical basis  of  battered  women's  syndrome 
and  on  the  extent  to  which  evidence  of  the 
syndrome  has  been  held  to  be  admissible  as 
evidence  of  guilt  or  as  a  defense  in  a  crimi- 
nal trial 

(b)  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  REPORT.— The  re- 
port described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  in- 
clude— 

ill  medical  and  psychological  testimony  on 
the  validity  of  battered  women's  syndrome 
as  a  psychological  condition; 

(2)  a  compilation  of  State  and  Federal 
court  cases  that  have  admitted  evidence  of 
battered  women's  syndrome  as  evidence  of 
guilt  or  as  a  defense  in  criminal  trials;  and 


(3 1  an  assessment  by  State  and  Federal 
judges,  prosecutors,  and  defense  attorneys  on 
the  effei  ts  that  evidence  of  battered  women's 
syndrome  may  have  in  criminal  trials. 

Subtitle  G— Other  Provisions 

SEC.  771.  INDI  CEMENT  OF  MINOR  TO  COMMIT  AN 
OFFENSE. 

(a)  Findings  -The  Congress  finds  that- 

(1)  children  are  our  most  important  and 
yet  most  fragile  human  resource; 

(2)  too  many  young  people  are  induced  or 
forced  into  performing  criminal  acts  by 
adults; 

(3i  the  greatest  effort  must  be  taken  to 
eliminate  crime  in  our  neighborhoods  and 
our  schools; 

(4)  an  equal  resolve  must  be  taken  to  pun- 
ish individuals  who  attempt  to  use  .America's 
youth  as  pawns  m  their  crim.inal  enterprises, 
and 

(5i  adequate  penalties  can  t)e  implemented 
to  eradicate  the  exploitation  of  minors  to 
commit  offenses 

(bl  AMENDMENT  OK  TITLE  18.  UNITED  ST.ATES 

Code.  Chapter  l  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section 

-{21.  Inducement  of  minor  to  commit  an  of- 
fense 

■■(ai  In  General.- Except  to  the  extent 
that  a  greater  minimum  sentence  is  provided 
by  other  law.  a  person  18  years  of  age  or 
older  who.  in  any  voluntary  manner,  solicits, 
counsels,  encourages,  commands,  intimi- 
dates, or  procures  any  minor  with  the  intent 
that  the  minor  shall  commit  an  offense 
against  the  United  States  shall  be  impris- 
oned not  less  than  3  and  not  more  than  10 
years,  to  be  served  consecutively  with  any 
other  sentences  that  are  imposed 

"(b)  Limitation  -  In  the  case  of  an  offense 
under  subsection  lai  involving  a  minor  who 
is  16  years  of  age  or  older  at  the  time  of  the 
offense,  subsection  lai  shall  apply  only  when 
the  offender  is  at  least  5  years  older  than  the 
minor  at  the  time  the  offense  is  committed, 
"(c)  Sentencing.-  In  imposing  a  sentence 
under  sub.section  (ai.  the  court  shall  consider 
as  a  circumstance  m  aggravation  the  sever- 
ity of  the  offense  .sought  by  the  adult. 

"(d)  Definition. -For  the  purposes  of  this 
section  the  term  'minor'  means  a  person  less 
than  18  years  of  age.  ". 

(Cl  Technical  Amend.ment  -  The  chapter 
analysis  for  chapter  1  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  item; 

■21.  Inducement  of  minor  to  commit  an  of- 
fense." 

SEt     772   1)I.S(  LOSCRE  OF  RF:CORDS  OF  ARRESTS 
BY  CAMPUS  POLICE. 

Section  438iai(4HBi(ii  i  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  (20  U  S.C. 
1232g(a)(4)(B)(ii))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(ill  records  maintained  by  a  law  enforce- 
ment unit  of  the  education  agency  or  insti- 
tution that  were  created  by  that  law  enforce- 
ment unit  for  the  purpose  of  law  enforce- 
ment." 

SEC.  773.  NATIONAL  BASELINE  STUDY  ON  CAM- 
PUS SEXUAl.  ASSAl  LT. 

(a)  In  Geneh.'M.  The  .-Mtoiney  General,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, shall,  by  contract  with  an  appro- 
priate entity  with  expertise  in  college  cam- 
pus security,  provide  for  a  national  baseline 
study  to  research  the  effectiveness  of  campus 
sexual  assault  policies  for  institutions  of 
postsecondary  education. 

(b)  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  Rkpokt  The  re- 
port described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  include 
an  analysis  of— 


(1)  the  number  of  reported  allegations  and 
estimated  number  of  unreported  allegations 
of  sexual  assault  occurring  on  college  and 
university  campuses,  and  to  whom  the  alle- 
gations are  reported  (including  campus  au- 
thorities, sexual  assault  victim  service  enti- 
ties, and  local  criminal  authoritiesi, 

(2)  the  number  of  campus  sexual  assault  al- 
legations reported  to  campus  authorities 
which  are  reported  to  criminal  authorities: 

(3)  the  percentage  of  campus  sexual  assault 
allegations  compared  to  noncampus  sexual 
a.ssault  allegations  which  result  in  eventual 
criminal  prosecution; 

(4)  State  laws  or  regulations  pertaining 
specifically  to  campus  sexual  assaults; 

(5)  the  adequacy  of  campus  policies  and 
practices  in  protecting  the  legal  rights  and 
interests  of  sexual  assault  victims  and  the 
accused,  including  consideration  of— 

'Ai  practices  that  might  discourage  the  re- 
porting of  sexual  assaults  to  local  criminal 
authorities,  or  result  m  any  form  of  obstruc- 
tion of  justice,  and  thus  undermine  the  pub- 
lic interest  in  prosecuting  perpetrators  of 
sexual  assault;  and 

(Bl  the  ability  of  campus  disciplinary  hear- 
ings to  properly  address  allegations  of  sexual 
assault: 

(6)  whether  colleges  and  universities  take 
adequate  measures  to  ensure  that  victims 
are  free  of  unwanted  contact  with  alleged  as- 
sailants: 

(7i  the  grounds  on  which  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  sued  in  civil  court  regarding 
sexual  assaults,  the  resolution  of  these  cases, 
and  measures  that  can  be  taken  to  prevent 
future  lawsuits; 

(8i  the  ways  m  which  colleges  and  univer- 
sities respond  to  allegations  of  sexual  as- 
sault, including  an  assessment  of  which  pro- 
grams work  the  best; 

(9 1  recommendations  to  redress  concerns 
raised  in  the  report:  and 

(lOi  any  other  issues  or  questions  the  At- 
torney General,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  Education,  deems  to  be  appro- 
priate to  the  study. 

(Cl  REPORT. —The  Secretary  of  Education 
.~hal!  review  the  results  of  the  research  re- 
quired by  this  section  and  report  to  the  Com- 
m.ittee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate 
by  September  I.  1995,  coordinating  that  re- 
p<jrt  with  the  report  and  dissemination  re- 
quired under  section  485(fi(4)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1092(fi(4)i. 

idi  AUTHORIZATION  liV  .■\I>PHOPRIATIONS. - 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$200,000  for  the  contract  required  by  sub- 
section I  a  I 

SEC.  774.  SENSE  OF  rONt;RESS  CONCERNING 
CHILD  CUSTt)DY  ASl)  VISITATION 
RIGHTS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in  de- 
termining child  custod.v  and  visitation 
rights,  the  courts  should  take  into  consider- 
ation the  history  of  drunk  driving  that  any 
I)erson  involved  in  the  determination  may 
have 

TITLE  VIII— EQUAL  JUSTICE  ACT 
SEC.  801.  SHORT  TI-HJE, 

This  title  may  l>e  cit:ed  as  the  ■■Equal  .Jus- 
tice .Act". 

SEC.  802.  PROHIBITION  OF  RAC1.\1.LY  DLSCHLMl- 
NATORY  POLICIES  CONCERNING 
CAPITAl,  PCNISHME.NT  OR  OTHER 
PENALTIES. 

(a I  Gkne'ral  Hli.h.— The  penalty  of  death 
and  all  other  penalties  shall  be  administered 
by  the  United  States  and  by  every  State 
without  regard  to  the  race  or  color  of  the  de- 
fendant or  victim.  Neither  the  United  States 


nor  any  State  shai!  prescribe  any  racial 
quota  or  statistical  test  for  the  imposition 
or  execution  of  the  death  penalty  or  any 
other  penalty. 

(bl  DEFINITIONS —For  purposes  of  this 
title— 

(li  the  action  of  the  United  States  or  of  a 
State  includes  the  action  of  any  legislative, 
judicial,  executive,  administrative,  or  other 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  or  a  State,  or  of  any  political  subdivi- 
sion of  the  United  States  or  a  State; 

(2)  the  term.  "State"  has  the  meaning 
given  m  section  513  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code:  and 

(3 1  the  term  ■■racial  quota  or  statistical 
test"  includes  any  law,  rule,  presum.ption, 
goal,  standard  for  establishing  a  prima  facie 
case,  or  mandatory  or  permissive  inference 
that- 

(Ai  requires  or  authorizes  the  imposition 
or  execution  of  the  death  penalty  or  another 
penalty  so  as  to  achieve  a  specified  racial 
proportion  relating  to  offenders,  convicts, 
defendants,  arrestees,  or  victims,  or 

(Bl  requires  or  authorizes  the  invalidation 
of,  or  bars  the  execution  of.  sentences  of 
death  or  other  penalties  based  on  the  failure 
of  a  jurisdiction  to  achieve  a  specified  racial 
proportion  relating  to  offenders,  convicts, 
defendants,  arrestees,  or  victims  in  the  im- 
position or  execution  of  such  sentences  or 
penalties 

SEC,  803.  GENERAL  SAFEGUARDS  AGAINST  RA 
CIAL  PREJCDICE  OB  BIAS  TS  THE 
TRIBUNAL. 

In  a  criminal  trial  m  a  court  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  State— 

( 1 )  on  motion  of  the  defense  attorney  or 
prosecutor,  the  risk  of  racial  prejudice  or 
bias  shall  be  examined  on  voir  dire  if  there  is 
a  substantial  likelihood  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  that  such  prejudice 
or  bias  will  affect  the  jury  either  against  or 
in  favor  of  the  defendant, 

(2)  on  motion  of  the  defense  attorney  or 
prosecutor,  a  change  of  venue  shall  be  grant- 
ed if  an  impartial  jury  cannot  be  obtained  in 
the  original  venue  because  of  racial  preju- 
dice or  bias:  and 

(3 1  neither  the  prosecutor  nor  the  defense 
attorney   shall   make  any   appeal   to   racial 
prejudice   or  bias   in   statements  before   the 
jury. 
SEC.  804.  FEDERAI.  CAPITAL  CASES. 

(al  .Jl'RV  LN.STHrCTIONS  AND  CERTIFI- 
CATION.— In  a  pro.secution  for  an  offense 
against  the  United  States  in  which  a  sen- 
tence of  death  is  sought,  and  in  which  the 
capital  sentencing  determination  is  to  be 
made  by  a  jury,  the  judge  shall  instruct  the 
jury  that  it  is  not  to  be  influenced  by  preju- 
dice or  bias  relating  to  the  race  or  color  of 
the  defendant  or  victim  in  considering 
whether  a  sentence  of  death  is  justified,  and 
that  the  jury  is  not  to  recommend  the  impo- 
sition of  a  sentence  of  death  unless  it  has 
concluded  that  it  would  recommend  the 
same  sentence  for  such  a  crime  regardless  of 
the  race  or  color  of  the  defendant  or  victim. 
Upon  the  return  of  a  recommendation  of  a 
sentence  of  death,  the  jury  shall  also  return 
a  certificate,  signed  by  each  juror,  that  the 
juror's  individual  decision  was  not  affected 
by  prejudice  or  bias  relating  to  the  race  or 
color  of  the  defendant  or  victim,  and  that 
the  individual  juror  would  have  made  the 
same  recommendation  regardless  of  the  race 
or  color  of  the  defendant  or  victim. 

(b)  Racially  Motivated  Killings.— In  a 
prosecution  for  an  offen.se  against  the  United 
States  for  which  a  sentence  of  death  is  au- 
thorized, the  fact  that  the  killing  of  the  vic- 
tim  was  motivated   by   racial    prejudice  or 
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bias  shall  be  deemed  an  aKKravatins  factor 
whose  existence  permits  consideration  of  the 
death  penalty,  in  addition  to  any  other  aK- 
KravatinK  factors  that  may  be  specified  by 
law  as  permittinx  consuleration  of  the  death 
pi-naltv 

SEC.  805.  KXTENSION  OK   l"K<H>:(  1 1(  IN  Ol-    (  1\  II. 
RIGHTS  .STAri  TVS 

(a)  SiiCTioN  J11  .■^>'!iiii.  Jll  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
•'inhabitant  or'  and  inserting  "person  in" 

lb)  SECTION  242.  Section  242  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
"inhabitant  or'  and  inserting  'person  in", 
and  by  striking  "such  inhabitant  "  and  in- 
sert in»:  .>;a  h  ptTsmr 
TI Tl.K  IX— KUNI)IN(;,  (;RANT  I'K<K;R/\MS, 

AM)  .SI  I  DIKS 
Subtitle  A — .Safer  .Str»'«'tM  anil  Nei({hlK>rhoods 

SKI'.  »oi.  SHOKT  rrri.K. 

This  suhtiil''  ni.iv   be  cited  as  the    'Safer 
8trc.'!.-  ,ind  N.'ivh!"  rt'.iHHl.s  Ai  I  of  199-2" 
SBC.  90-i.  IJRAVrs    IX>  STATK  AN!)  LOCAl,  AtiEN- 
CIES. 

Section  lOOliaiiSi  of  part  J  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  (42  use  3793(a)(5)i  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•■(5)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $1,000,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  in  fiscal 
years  1993  and  1994  to  carry  out  the  programs 
under  parts  D  and  K  of  this  title  " 

SKC      9<>3      ((INTINIATION     OK     KKIIHt-Al,  STATE 
KINDINC.  KOKMl  I.V 

Sf.  !i.i:i  iiHiaiili  ol  part  K  o!  tn.li'  I  of  the 
Omniluj.-  t'nme  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
Of  lybM  (42  use  3754(a)(1))  is  amended  by 
striking  "1991  "  and  inserting  "1992". 

SEC.   904.   GRANTS    FOR    MIT.TI  ,R:RISDICTI0NAL 
OKI  (.   I  A.SK  KOlU  K.S. 

Section  iO-lil'i  ol  pari  K  o!  title  I  o(  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
196H  <A2  r  s  C  3754if)i  is  amended  by  striking 
"N>  1 ;  '.  inserting  "Kxcept  for  grants 
awa.ii.liil  lo  State  and  local  governments  for 
the  purpose  of  participating  In  multi-juris- 
dictkinal  druK  t.isk  fon  ci    n^i  ' 

Subtitle  H— Ketir.fi  l'ubli<   Siif.ty  OfTinr 
l>fath  Ht-ni'ril 


SK( 
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KKriKKl)     I'lHI  l(      SAKf  l>     OH- It  Kit 
DKATII  BE.NKKH. 

(a)  Paymk.mts  Section  1201  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  US  C.  3796)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  la)  by  Inserting  "or  a  re- 
tired public  safety  officer  has  died  as  the  di- 
rect and  proximate  result  of  a  personal  in- 
jury sustained  while  responding  to  a  fire, 
rescue,  or  police  emergency"  after  "line  of 
duty": 

(2i  in  subsection  (b)  by  inserting  "or  a  re- 
tired public  safety  officer  has  become  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  as  the  direct  re- 
sult of  a  catastrophic  injury  sustained  while 
responding  to  a  fire,  rescue,  or  police  emer- 
gency" after  "line  of  duty  ";  and 

(3)  in  subsections  (c),  (ii.  and  (j)  by  insert 
ing  "or  a  retired  public  safety  officer"  after 
"public  safety  officer"  each  place  it  appears 

(b)  Limitations.— Section  1'202  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3796a)  is  amended 

(1)  in  paragraph  (li  by  striking  "the  public 
safety  officer  or  by  such  officer's  intention" 
and  inserting  "the  public  safety  officer  or 
the  retired  public  safety  officer  who  had  the 
intention"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2i  by  striking  "the  public 
safety  officer"  and  inserting  "the  public 
safety  officer  or  the  retired  public  safety  of- 
ficer": and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  "'the  public 
safety    officer"    and    inserting    "the    public 


safety  officer  or  the  retired  public  safety  of- 
ficer". 

(c)  National  Program. —Section  1203  of 
title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  i42  U.S.C.  3796a  1 1  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  jperiod  "or 
retired  public  safety  officers  who  have  died 
while  responding  to  a  fire,  rescue,  or  police 
emergency  ". 

(di  Definitions  —Section  1204  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U  S.C  3796b)  is  amended— 

(li  by  striking  "and  "  after  paragraph  (6): 

(2)  by  inserting  ■;  and  "  at  the  end  of  para- 
grapli  (7);  and 

.3 1  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"i8)  retired  public  safety  officer'  means  a 
former  public  safety  officer  who  has  served  a 
sufficient  period  of  time  in  such  capacity  to 
become  vested  in  the  retirement  system  of  a 
public  agency  with  which  the  officer  was  em- 
ployed and  who  retired  from  such  agency  in 
good  standing." 

(e)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  death  or  injuries  occurring  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act 

(f)  IKWIN  Rutman  Ph<x;ram.  Part  L  of 
title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  i42  U  S.C  3796  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting  before  section 
1201  the  following  new  section: 

"NA.MK  OK  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  1200.  The  program  established  under 
this  part  shall  be  known  as  the  'Irwin 
Rulman  Retired  Safety  Officer's  Benefit  Pro- 
gra;ii' 

Subtitle  (— Studv  iin  I'dIh  c  orTicers'  Kights 
SEf.  OTI.  SnUY  ON  I1)l.l(  K  OI-HCl'  US'  RK.MTS. 

The  .Mtoriifv  (..:,.:,..  •.',:.i,i.'.  ^^.•  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice,  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  the  procedures  followed  in  internal, 
noncriminal  investigations  of  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  officers  to  determine 
If  such  Investigations  are  conducted  fairly 
and  effectively.  The  study  shall  examine  the 
adequacy  of  the  righl.s  available  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  members  of  the  public 
in  cases  Involving  the  performance  of  a  law 
enforcement  officer,  including  - 

(1 1  notice: 

(2)  conduct  of  questioning: 

(3)  counsel; 

(4)  hearings: 

(5)  appeal:  and 

(6)  sanctions. 

Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Attorney  General  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  study,  along  with  findings  and 
recommendations  on  strategies  to  guarantee 
fair  and  effective  internal  affairs  investiga- 
tions 

Subtillf  li-  < 'fimmuriity  Policing 
<  IIAJ*1KK   I-l'Ol.K  K  (OKI'S  AM)  I^\W  KN- 

K)K<  KMK.Vr        rK.\lMN(.        .VM)        KDU- 

<  ATlON  A(  T 
SK(     u:il    SIIOKI    1 1  U.K. 

This  chapter  may  be  cited  as  the  "Police 
Corps   and    Law    Enforcement  Training   and 
Education  .\i  t 
SEC.  932.  PLRJ'OSKS. 

The  purposes  of  this  chapter  are  tch  - 

(1)  address  violent  crime  by  increasing  the 
number  of  police  with  advanced  education 
and  training  on  community  patrol: 

(2i  provide  educational  assistance  to  law 
enforcement  personnel  and  to  students  who 
possess  a  sincere  interest  in  public  service  in 
the  form  of  law  enforcement:  and 

(3)  assist  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
efforts  to  enhance  the  educational  status  of 


law  enforcement  personnel  both  through  in- 
creasing the  educational  level  of  existing  of- 
ficers  and    by    recruiting   more    highly   edu- 
cated Offll  i'I> 
SEC.   »33.    E.STABI.ISH.MFNT   OK    OKKK  K    OK    THK 

I"01.i('K  (OKI'S  AM)  l-AW  KNK()R(  K 

MKVr  KI)l(  ATlON 

(a)  E.STAHl.lNH.MK.M  There  is  established 
in  the  Department  of  Justice,  under  the  gen- 
eral authority  of  the  Attorney  General,  an 
Office  of  the  Police  Corps  and  Law  Enforce- 
ment Education. 

(bi  ArpoiNTMENT  OF  DiRECTOH  -The  Office 
of  the  Police  Corps  and  Law  Enforcement 
Education  shall  be  headed  by  a  Director  (re- 
ferred to  in  this  title  as  the  "Director  ")  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(CI  Resixin.sibimtie.s  of  Director —The  Di- 
rector shall  be  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Police  Corps  program  estab- 
lished in  subchapter  A  and  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Scholarship  program  established  in 
subchapter  B  and  shall  have  authority  to 
promulgate  regulations  to  implement  this 
subtitle 

SEC.   9:U     DKSK. NATION   OK   I.KAI)   ACKNCY   .AM) 
SI  HMISSION  OK  SIAIK  l'IA.N 

(a>  Llad  Ac;K.\t:v.  A  Slate  that  desires  to 
participate  in  the  Police  Corps  program 
under  subchapter  A  or  the  l*aw  Enforcement 
Scholarship  program  under  subchapter  B 
shall  designate  a  lead  agency  that  will  be  re- 
sponsible for 

( 1 )  submitting  to  the  Director  a  State  plan 
described  in  subsection  (bi;  and 

(2)  administering  the  program  in  the  State. 

(b)  State  Plans     a  State  plan  shall  — 

(1)  contain  assurances  that  the  lead  agency 
-shall  work  in  cooperation  with  the  local  law 
enforcement  liaisons,  repre.sentatives  of  po- 
lice labor  organizations  and  police  manage- 
ment organizations,  and  other  appropriate 
St.ate  and  local  agencies  to  develop  and  im- 
plement interagency  agreements  designed  to 
carry  out  the  program: 

(2)  contain  assurances  that  the  Stale  shall 
advertise  the  assistance  available  under  this 
chapter: 

(3)  contain  assurances  that  the  State  shall 
screen  and  select  law  enforcement  personnel 
for  participation  in  the  program; 

(4  I  if  the  State  desires  to  participate  in  the 
Police  Corps  program  under  sutxhapter  A. 
meet  the  requirements  of  section  940;  and 

(5)  if  the  State  desires  to  participate  in  the 
Law  Enforcement  Scholarship  program 
under  subchapter  B.  meet  the  requirements 
of  section  948 

SulH'haptiT  A — Pollc«'  {'orps  Program 
SKI     S.t,')   DKKINiriONS, 

For  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter— 
(1)  the  term  "academic  year"  means  a  tra- 
ditional academic  year  beginning  in  August 
or  September  and  ending  in   the   following 
May  or  June: 

(2 1  the  term  "dependent  child  "  means  a 
natural  or  adopted  child  or  stepchild  of  a  law 
enforcement  officer  who  at  the  time  of  the 
officer's  death  — 
(A)  was  no  more  than  21  years  old:  or 
iB)  if  older  than  21  years,  was  in  fact  de- 
pendent on  the  child's  parents  for  at  least 
one-half  of  the  child's  support  (excluding 
educational  expenses),  as  determined  by  the 
Director: 

(3)  the  term  "educational  expenses"  means 
expenses  that  are  directly  attributable  to — 

(A)  a  course  of  education  leading  to  the 
award  of  the  baccalaureate  degree;  or 

(B)  a  course  of  graduate  study  following 
award  of  a  baccalaureate  degree,  including 
the  cost  of  tuition,  fees,  books,  supplies, 
transportation,  room  and  board  and  mis- 
cellaneous expenses. 


(4 1  the  term  "participant"  means  a  partici- 
pant in  the  Police  Corps  program  selected 
pursuant  to  section  937; 

5)  the  term  "State"  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  American  Samoa.  Guam,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands: and 

ibi  the  term  "State  Police  Corps  program" 
means    a    State    police    corp.s    protTam    ap- 
provfd  unrlor  .sort  ion  940 
SK(  .  936.  SCHOI-AR^HIP  ASSISTANCE. 

.1'  scHoi.AK.^Hii'.s  AiTticmizKU.— il)  The  Di- 
ir.  tiif  :s  authorized  to  award  scholarships  to 
pa!  tK  :pant.s  who  agree  to  work  in  a  State  or 
;ot.i;  polup  force  in  accordance  with  agree- 
ments entered  into  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d). 

(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B)  each  scholarship  payment  made  under 
this  section  for  each  academic  year  shall  not 
exceed— 

(i)  $7,500:  or 

(ii)  the  cost  of  the  educational  expenses  re- 
lated to  attending  an  institution  of  higher 
education. 

iB)  In  the  case  of  a  participant  who  is  pur- 
suing a  course  of  educational  study  during 
substantially  an  entire  calendar  year,  the 
amount  of  scholarship  payments  made  dur- 
ing such  year  shall  not  exceed  $10,000. 

(C)  The  total  amount  of  scholarship  assist- 
ance received  by  any  one  student  under  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  $30,000. 

(3)  Recipients  of  scholarship  assistance 
under  this  section  shall  continue  to  receive 
such  scholarship  payments  only  during  such 
periods  as  the  Director  finds  that  the  recipi- 
ent is  maintaining  satisfactory  progress  as 
determined  by  the  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation the  recipient  is  attending. 

(4»A)  The  Director  shall  make  scholarship 
payments  under  this  section  directly  to  the 
institution  of  higher  education  that  the  stu- 
dent is  attending. 

iB)  Each  institution  of  higher  education 
receiving  a  payment  on  behalf  of  a  partici- 
pant pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
remit  to  such  student  any  funds  in  excess  of 
the  costs  of  tuition,  fees,  and  room  and  board 
payable  to  the  institution. 

(bl  ReIMBIR.SEMENT  Al-THOHIZED.— (1)  The 
Director  is  authorized  to  make  payments  to 
a  participant  to  reimburse  such  participant 
for  the  costs  of  educational  expenses  if  such 
student  agrees  to  work  in  a  State  or  local 
police  force  in  accordance  with  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d). 

(2)(Ai  Each  payment  made  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  for  each  academic  year  of 
study  shall  not  exceed— 

(1)  $7,500;  or 

(iii  the  cost  of  educational  expenses  relat- 
ed to  attending  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  participant  who  is  pur- 
suing a  course  of  educational  study  during 
substantially  an  entire  calendar  year,  the 
amount  of  scholarship  payments  made  dur- 
ing such  year  shall  not  exceed  $10,000. 

(C)  The  total  amount  of  piayments  made 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  to  any  one  stu- 
dent shall  not  exceed  $30,000. 

(c)  Use  of  ScHOLAKsHir— Scholarships 
awarded  under  this  subsection  shall  only  be 
used  to  pay  educational  expenses  incurred 
while  in  attendance  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education— 

(li  in  a  course  of  education  leading  to  the 
award  of  a  baccalaureate  degree,  including 
attendance  at  such  an  institution  that  does 
not  Itself  award  such  a  degree  if  the  courses 


taken  there  are  acceptable  for  credit  toward 
a  degree  at  an  institution  that  does  award 
such  a  degree,  and  including,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Director,  such  expenses  incurred 
prior  to  enrollment  in  the  Police  Corps  pro- 
gram; and 

(2)  for  graduate  and  professional  study. 

(d)  Aoreement.- (li  Each  participant  re- 
ceiving a  scholarship  or  a  payment  under 
this  section  shall  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Director.  Each  such  agreement 
shall  contain  assurances  that  the  participant 
shall— 

(.^1  after  successful  com.pletion  of  a  bacca- 
laureate protrram  and  training  as  prescribed 
in  section  938,  work  for  4  years  m  a  State  or 
local  police  force  without  there  having  aris- 
en sufficient  cause  for  the  participant's  dis- 
missal under  the  rules  applicable  to  mem- 
bers of  the  police  force  of  which  the  partici- 
pant IS  a  member: 

iB)  complete  satisfactorily  - 

(ii  an  educational  course  of  study  and  re- 
ceipt of  a  baccalaureate  degree  (in  the  case 
of  undergraduate  study)  or  the  reward  of 
credit  to  the  participant  for  having  com- 
pleted one  or  more  graduate  courses  (in  the 
case  of  graduate  study  i; 

(ii)  Police  Corps  training  and  certification 
by  the  Director  that  the  participant  has  met 
such  performance  standards  as  may  be  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  938;  and 

(C)  repay  all  of  the  scholarship  or  payment 
received  plus  interest  at  the  rate  of  10  per- 
cent in  the  event  that  the  conditions  of  sub- 
paragraphs (Ai  and  iB)  are  not  complied 
with. 

(2)(A)  A  recipient  of  a  scholarship  or  pay- 
ment under  this  section  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered in  violation  of  the  agreement  entered 
into  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  if  the  recipi- 
ent— 

(ii  dies;  or 

(ii)  becomes  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled as  established  by  the  sworn  affidavit  of 
a  qualified  physician. 

(B)  In  the  event  that  a  scholarship  recipi- 
ent is  unable  to  comply  with  the  repa.vment 
provision  set  forth  in  subparagraph  (Ci  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  because  of  a  physical  or  emo- 
tional disability  or  for  good  cause  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Director,  the  Director  may 
substitute  community  service  in  a  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Director  for  the  required  re- 
payment. 

(Ci  The  Director  shall  expeditiously  seek 
repa.vment  from  participants  who  violate  the 
agreement  described  in  paragi'aph  d  i. 

(6)  Dependent  Child.— a  dependent  child 
of  a  law  enforcement  officer — 

(1)  who  is  a  member  of  a  State  or  local  po- 
lice force  or  is  a  Federal  criminal  investiga- 
tor or  uniformed  police  officer. 

(2)  who  is  not  a  participant  in  the  Police 
Corps  program,  but 

(3)  who  serves  in  a  State  for  which  the  Di- 
rector has  approved  a  Police  Corps  plan,  and 

(4)  who  is  killed  in  the  course  of  perform- 
ing police  duties. 

shall  be  entitled  to  the  scholarship  assist- 
ance authorized  in  this  section  for  any 
course  of  study  in  any  institution  of  higher 
education.  Such  dependent  child  shall  not 
incur  any  repayment  obligation  in  exchange 
for  the  scholarship  assistance  provided  in 
this  section. 

(f)  Gross  Income.— For  purposes  of  section 
61  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986.  a 
participant's  or  dependent  child's  gross  in- 
come shall  not  include  an.y  amount  paid  as 
scholarship  assistance  under  this  section  or 
as  a  stipend  under  section  938. 

(g)  Application.— Each  participant  desir- 
ing a  scholarship  or  payment  under  this  sec- 


tion shall  submit  an  application  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Director  in  such  manner  and 
accompanied  by  such  information  as  the  Di- 
rector may  reasonably  require. 

ihi  Definition.- For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  ""institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" has  the  meaning  stated  in  the  first 
sentence  of  section  !201iai  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  i20  use.  1141iaii 
SEC.  937.  SELECTION  OF  PARTICIPAN'TS. 

(ai  In  GKNKii.^:,  PartiLipar.ts  :n  State  Po- 
lice Corps  pro^irams  shall  be  selected  on  a 
competitive  basis  by  each  State  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Director, 

(bl  SF.LECTION  CRITERL^  AND  QUALIFICA- 
TIONS.—i  1)  In  order  to  participate  in  a  State 
Police  Corps  program,  a  participant  must— 

lAi  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States; 

<Bi  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  as 
a  trainee  of  the  State  or  local  police  force  to 
which  the  participant  will  be  assigned  pursu- 
ant to  the  State  Police  Corps  plan,  including 
achievement  of  satisfactory  scores  on  any 
applicable  examination,  except  that  failure 
to  meet  the  age  requirement  for  a  trainee  of 
the  State  or  local  police  shall  not  disqualify 
the  applicant  if  the  applicant  will  be  of  suffi- 
cient age  upon  completing  an  undergraduate 
course  of  study; 

iC)  possess  the  necessary  mental  and  phys- 
ical capabilities  and  emotional  characteris- 
tics to  discharge  effectively  the  duties  of  a 
law  enforcement  officer: 

(Di  be  of  good  character  and  demonstrate 
sincere  motivation  and  dedication  to  law  en- 
forcement and  public  service: 

(E)  in  the  case  of  an  undergraduate,  agree 
in  writing  that  the  participant  will  complete 
an  educational  course  of  study  leading  to  the 
award  of  a  baccalaureate  degree  and  will 
then  accept  an  appointment  and  complete  4 
years  of  service  as  an  officer  in  the  State  po- 
lice or  in  a  local  police  department  within 
the  State: 

(F)  in  the  case  of  a  participant  desiring  to 
undertake  or  continue  graduate  study,  agree 
in  writing  that  the  participant  will  accept  an 
appointment  and  complete  4  years  of  ser\'ice 
as  an  officer  in  the  State  police  or  in  a  local 
police  department  within  the  State  before 
undertaking  or  continuing  graduate  study: 

(G)  contract,  with  the  consent  of  the  par- 
ticipants parent  or  guardian  if  the  partici- 
pant IS  a  minor,  to  serve  for  4  years  as  an  of- 
ficer in  the  State  police  or  in  a  local  police 
department,  if  an  appointment  is  offered: 
and 

(Hi  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  be 
without  previous  law  enforcement  experi- 
ence. 

(2)1  A)  Until  the  date  that  is  5  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  up  to  10 
percent  of  the  applicants  accepted  into  the 
Police  Corps  program  may  be  persons  who — 

(i)  have  had  some  law  enforcement  experi- 
ence: and 

(ii)  have  demonstrated  special  leadership 
potential  and  dedication  to  law  enforcement. 

(B)(i)  The  prior  period  of  law  enforcement 
of  a  participant  selected  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  not  be  counted  toward 
satisfaction  of  the  participant's  4-year  serv- 
ice obligation  under  section  939.  and  such  a 
participant  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  ben- 
efits and  obligations  under  this  chapter  as 
other  participants,  including  those  stated  In 
section  (bid  i  (Ei  and  (F). 

(ii)  Clause  (i)  shall  not  be  construed  to  pre- 
clude counting  a  participant's  previous  pe- 
riod of  law  enforcement  experience  for  pur- 
poses other  than  satisfaction  of  the  require- 
ments of  section  939.  such  as  for  purposes  of 
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determininjr  such  a  participant's  pay  and 
other  benefits,  rank,  and  tenure. 

(3t  It  IS  the  Intent  of  this  subchapter  that 
there  shall  be  no  more  than  20.000  partici- 
pants in  each  (frailuating  class.  The  Director 
shall  approve  State  plans  providintf  in  the 
aK't{n'Kate  for  such  enrollment  of  applicants 
as  shall  assure,  as  nearl.v  as  possible,  annual 
graduatinK  classes  of  20.000  In  a  year  in 
which  applications  are  received  in  a  number 
i^ri-ater  than  that  which  will  produce,  in  the 
judi^ment  of  the  Director,  a  tfradualing  class 
of  more  than  20.000.  the  Direct.t)r  shall,  in  de- 
cldinK  which  applications  to  krrant.  k'ivp  pref- 
erence to  those  who  will  be  pjirtu  ipatinif  in 
State  plana  that  provide  law  enforcement 
personnel  to  areas;  of  greatest  need 

(C)  RECRUITMliNT  UF  Ml.NDRITIE.S  —  Each 
State  participating  in  the  Police  Corps  pro- 
gram shall  make  special  efforts  to  seek  and 
recruit  applicants  from  amon*;  members  of 
all  racial,  ethnic  or  (tender  ttroups  This  sub- 
section does  not  authorize  an  exception  from 
the  competitive  standards  for  admission  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subsections  (ai  and  ib). 

(di  Knhoi.lmk.nt  of  AF'I'I.icant  — U  1  An  ap- 
plicant shall  be  accepted  into  a  State  Police 
Corps  protfram  on  the  condition  that  the  ap- 
plicant will  be  matriculated  in,  or  accepted 
for  admission  at,  an  institution  of  higher 
education  — 

(A)  as  a  full-time  student  in  an  under- 
graduate program  leading  to  the  award  of  a 
baccalaureate  degree,  or 

(Bi  for  purposes  of  taking  a  graduate  or 
professional  course 

(2i  If  the  applicant  Is  not  matriculated  or 
accepted  as  set  forth  in  paragraph  d  i.  the  ap- 
plicanfs  acceptance  in  the  program  shall  be 
revoked 

(e)  Leave  OF  .Aiisknck  ili  a  participant  in 
a  State  Police  Corps  program  who  requests  a 
leave  of  absence  from  educational  study, 
training  or  service  fur  a  period  not  to  exceed 
1  year  (or  18  months  In  the  aggregate  in  the 
event  of  multiple  requests!  due  to  temporary 
ph.vsical  or  emotional  disability  shall  be 
granted  such  leave  of  absence  by  the  State 

(2)  A  participant  who  requests  a  leave  of 
absence  from  educational  study,  training  or 
service  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  1  year  (or 
18  months  in  the  aggregate  in  the  event  of 
multiple  requests)  for  any  reason  other  than 
those  listed  in  paragraph  ili  may  be  granted 
such  leave  of  absence  by  the  State. 

(3)  A  participant  who  requests  a  leave  of 
absence  from  educational  study  or  training 
for  a  p)eriod  not  to  exceed  30  months  to  serve 
on  an  official  church  mission  may  be  granted 
such  leave  of  absence. 

If  I  .'KnMI.s.sioN  OF  APPLICANTS  An  appli- 
cant may  be  admitted  into  a  State  Police 
Corps  program  either  before  commencement 
of  or  during  the  applicant's  course  of  edu- 
cational study 

SEf.  938.  POUCE  CORI-S  TKAIMNf; 

(a)  I.N  Gf.nkral  (I)  The  Director  shall  es- 
tablish programs  of  training  for  Police  Corps 
participants.  Such  prcjgrams  may  be  carried 
out  at  up  to  3  training  centers  established 
for  this  purpose  and  administered  by  the  Di- 
rector, or  by  contracting  with  existing  State 
training  facilities.  The  Director  shall  con- 
tract with  a  State  training  facility  upon  re- 
quest of  such  facility  if  the  Director  deter- 
mines that  such  facility  offers  a  course  of 
training  substantially  equivalent  to  the  Po- 
lice Corps  training  program  described  in  this 
subchapter 

(2)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
contractus  with  individuals,  institutions  of 
learning,  and  government  agencies  (includ- 
ing State  and  local  police  forces),  to  obtain 
the  services  of  persons  qualified  to  partici- 


pate in  and  contribute  to  the  training  proc- 
ess. 

(3)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  utilize  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  space  in  Federal  buildings  and  other  re- 
sources 

(4 1  The  Director  may  authorize  such  ex- 
penditures as  are  necessary  for  the  effective 
maintenance  of  the  training  centers,  includ- 
ing purchases  of  supplies,  uniforms,  and  edu- 
cational materials,  and  the  provision  of  sub- 
sistence, quarters,  and  medical  care  to  par- 
ticipants. 

(b)  THAiNisc.  Se.ssidns  -A  participant  in  a 
State  Police  Corps  program  shall  attend  two 
8-week  training  sessions  at  a  training  center, 
one  during  the  summer  following  completion 
of  sophomore  year  and  one  during  the  sum- 
mer following  completion  of  junior  year.  If  a 
participant  enters  the  program  after  sopho 
more  year,  the  participant  shall  complete  lb 
weeks  of  training  at  times  determined  by  the 
Director. 

(c)  Flrthkr  Training  -  The  16  weeks  of 
Police  Corps  training  authorized  In  this  sec- 
tion Is  intended  to  serve  as  basic  law  en- 
forcement training  but  not  to  exclude  fur- 
ther training  of  participants  by  the  State 
and  loial  authorities  to  which  they  will  be 
assigned  Each  State  plan  approved  by  the 
Director  under  section  940  shall  include  as- 
surances that  following  completion  of  a  par- 
ticipant's course  of  education  each  partici 
pant  shall  receive  appropriate  additional 
training  by  the  State  or  local  authority  to 
which  the  participant  is  assigned.  The  time 
spent  by  a  participant  in  such  additional 
training,  but  not  the  time  spent  in  Police 
Corps  training,  shall  be  counted  toward  ful- 
fillment of  the  participant's  4-year  service 
obligation 

(di  CouH.si;  OF  Traini.ng  The  training  ses- 
sions at  training  centers  established  under 
this  section  shall  be  designed  to  provide 
basic  law  enforcement  training,  including 
vigorous  ph.vsical  and  mental  training  to 
teach  participants  self-discipline  and  organi- 
zational loyalty  an<l  to  impart  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  legal  processes  and  law 
enforcement. 

(e)  Evaluation  of  Participants.— A  par- 
ticipant shall  be  evaluated  during  training 
for  mental,  physical,  and  emotional  fitness, 
and  shall  be  required  to  meet  performance 
standards  prescribed  b.v  the  Dlre<  tor  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  training  session  in  order 
to  remain  in  the  Police  Corps  program. 

(f)  Stipend.  The  DlrecU)r  shall  pay  par- 
ticipants In  training  sessions  a  stipend  of 
$2,'')0  ;i  week  durin»r  rruining. 

SKt    939.  SEKVH  K.  <>HI.U;ATIUN, 

la)  Swkaring  In.  Upon  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  the  participants  course  of  edu- 
cation and  training  program  established  in 
section  938  and  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  police  force  to  which  the  participant  is 
assigned,  a  participant  shall  be  sworn  in  as  a 
member  of  the  police  force  to  which  the  par- 
ticipant is  assigned  pursuant  to  the  State 
Police  Corps  plan,  and  shall  .serve  for  4  years 
as  a  member  of  that  police  force. 

lb)  Rights  and  Responsibiutiks  -  a  par- 
ticipant shall  have  all  of  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  and  shall  be  subject  to  all 
rules  and  regulations  applicable  to  other 
members  of  the  police  force  of  which  the  par- 
ticipant is  a  member,  including  those  con- 
tained in  applicable  agreement.s  with  labor 
organizations  and  those  provided  by  State 
and  local  law. 

(c)  Discipline  If  the  police  force  of  which 
the  participant  is  a  member  subjects  the  par- 
ticipant to  discipline  such  as  would  preclude 


the  participant's  completing  4  years  of  serv- 
ice, and  result  in  denial  of  educational  as- 
sistance under  section  936,  the  Director  may. 
upon  a  showing  of  good  cause,  permit  the 
participant  to  complete  the  service  obliga- 
tion in  an  equivalent  alternative  law  en- 
forcement service  and,  if  such  service  is  sat- 
isfactorily completed,  section  936(d)(1)(C) 
shall  not  apply 

(d)  Layoffs.— If  the  police  force  of  which 
the  participant  is  a  member  lays  off  the  par- 
ticipant such  as  would  preclude  the  partici- 
pant's complctinK  4  years  of  service,  and  re- 
sult in  denial  of  educational  assistance  under 
section  936.  the  Director  may  permit  the  par 
ticipant  to  complete  the  service  obligation 
in  an  equivalent  alternative  law  enforcement 
service  and.  If  such  service  is  satisfactorily 
completed,  section  936(dMl)(C)  shall  not 
apply 

SKt    940  STATt;  PIjVN  K>:(jlIIREMENTS. 
A  State  P(i';i'  •■  Corps  plan  shall  — 
il)  provide  U'l   the  screening  and  selection 
of  participants   in   accordance  with  the  cri- 
teria set  out  in  .section  937; 

(2)  state  procedures  governing  the  assign- 
ment of  participants  in  the  Police  Corps  pro- 
gram to  State  and  local  police  forces  (no 
more  than  10  percent  of  all  the  participants 
assigned  in  each  year  by  each  State  to  be  as- 
signed to  a  statewide  police  force  or  forces i. 

(3)  provide  that  participants  shall  be  as- 
signed to  those  geographic  areas  in  which 

(Ai  there  is  the  greatest  need  for  addi- 
tional law  enforcement  personnel,  and 

(Bi  the  participantj*  will  be  used  most  ef- 
fectively. 

(4)  provide  that  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  paragraph  (3l.  a  participant  shall  be  as- 
signed to  an  area  near  the  participants 
home  or  such  other  place  as  the  participant 
may  request, 

(5)  provide  that  to  the  extent  feasible,  a 
participant's  assignment  shall  be  made  at 
the  time  the  participant  is  accepted  into  the 
program,  subject  to  change— 

(Ai  prior  to  commencement  of  a  partici- 
pant's fourth  year  of  undergraduate  study, 
under  such  circumstances  as  the  plan  m;i\ 
specify;  and 

(B)  from  commencement  of  a  participant  s 
fourth  year  of  undergraduate  study  until 
completion  of  4  years  of  police  service  b.v 
participant,  only  for  compelling  reasons  or 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  State  Police  Corps 
program  and  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
participant; 

(6)  provide  that  no  participant  shall  be  as- 
signed to  serve  with  a  local  police  force-  - 

i.Ai  whose  size  has  declined  by  more  than  5 
percent  since  ,luly  10.  1991;  or 

(B)  which  has  members  who  have  been  laid 
off  but  not  retired. 

(7)  provide  that  participants  shall  be 
placed  and  to  the  extent  feasible  kept  on 
communit.v  and  preventive  patrol: 

(8)  assure  that  participants  will  receive  ef- 
fective training  and  leadership; 

(9)  provide  that  the  State  may  decline  to 
offer  a  participant  an  appointment  following 
completion  of  Federal  training,  or  may  re- 
move a  participant  from  the  Police  Corps 
program  at  any  time,  only  for  good  cause 
(including  failure  to  make  satisfactory 
progress  in  a  course  of  educational  study) 
and  after  following  reasonable  review  proce- 
dures stated  in  the  plan:  and 

(10)  provide  that  a  participant  shall,  while 
serving  as  a  member  of  a  police  force,  be 
compiensatcd  at  the  same  rate  of  pay  and 
benefits  and  enjoy  the  same  rights  under  ap- 
plicable agreements  with  Kibor  organizations 
and  under  State  and  local  law  as  ot  her  police 
officers  of  the  same  rank  and  tenure  in  the 


[xilue   forte   of   whith    the    partKipant    i.'^   a 

member 

SEC.  941.  ALTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  subchapter  JiOO, 000.000  for 
eai  h  of  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993.  and 
$200,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1994.  1995. 
ami  19% 
Subchapter  B — l^w  Enforcement  Scholarship 

Program 
SEC  942.  SHORT  TIT1,E. 

This  .subchapter  may  be  cited  as  the  "Law 
Enforcement  Scholarships  and  Recruitment 
Act  ■ 
SEC.  943.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  subchapter- 

(1)  the  term  "Director"  means  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Assi-^tante; 

(2)  the  term  "educational  expenses"  means 
expenses  that  are  directly  attributable  to 

lAi  a  course  o*"  education  leading  to  the 
award  of  an  associate  degree; 

(B)  a  course  of  education  leading  to  the 
award  of  a  baccalaureate  degree;  or 

(C)  a  course  of  graduate   study   following 
award  of  a  baccalaureate  degree, 
including   the   cost  of  tuition,   fees,   books, 
supplies,  and  related  expenses; 

(3)  the  term  "institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation "  has  the  meaning  stated  in  the  first 
sentence  of  section  1201iai  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  196,S  (20  use.  1141iaii; 

i4i  the  term  "law  enforcement  position" 
means  employment  as  an  officer  in  a  State 
or  local  police  force,  or  correctional  institu- 
tion, and 

(5)  the  term  "State"  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
islands  of  the  United  States.  American 
.Samoa.  Guam,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands. 
SEl    944.  ALIXXTMENT. 

From  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  section  951.  the  Director 
shall  allot  - 

( 1 1  80  percent  of  such  funds  to  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers in  each  State  compared  to  the  number 
of  law  enforcement  officers  in  all  States,  and 

(2 1  20  percent  of  such  funds  to  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  shortage  of  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel and  the  need  for  assistance  under  this 
chapter  in  the  State  compared  to  the  short- 
age of  law  enforcement  personnel  and  the 
need  for  assistance  under  this  subchapter  in 
all  State.- 
SEC.  945.  PR(X:KAM  ESTABLISHED. 

(a)  USK  OF  Al.LOT.MENT. - 

(1)  In  general.— Each  State  receiving  an 
allotment  pursuant  to  section  944  shall  use 
such  allotment  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of 
the  costs  of— 

(A)  awarding  scholarships  to  in-service  law 
enforcement  personnel  to  enable  such  per- 
sonnel to  seek  further  education;  and 

(Bi  providing— 

(1)  full-time  employment  in  summer;  or 
(ill  part-time  (not  to  exceed  20  hours  per 

week)  employment  during  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  year. 

(2)  EMPLOYMENT.— The  employment  (ie- 
scnbed  in  subparagraph  iBi  of  paragraph  ili 
shall  be  provided  by  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  for  students  who  are  jun- 
iors or  seniors  in  high  school  or  are  enrolled 
in  an  institution  of  higher  education  and 
who  demonstrate  an  interest  in  undertaking; 
a  career  in  law  enforcement.  Such  emplo.v- 
ment  shall  not  be  in  a  law  enforcement  posi- 
tion Such  employment  shall  consist  of  per- 
forming meaningful  tasks  that  inform  such 
students  of  the  nature  of  the  tasks  per- 
formed tjv  law  enforcement  agencies. 


(b)  Payments:  Federal  Shake;  Non-P^ed- 
khal  Share.  - 

(1>  Payments.— The  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
each  State  receiving  an  allotment  under  sec- 
tion 944  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
activities  described  m  the  application  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  948 

i2)  Federal  share.— The  Federal  share 
shall  not  exceed  60  percent 

!3i  Non-kederal  share. -The  non-Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  scholarships  and  student 
employment  provided  under  this  subchapter 
shall  be  supplied  from  sources  other  than  the 
Federal  Government. 

(c)  Lead  Agency, -Each  State  receiving  an 
allotment  under  section  944  shall  designate 
an  appropriate  State  agency  to  serve  as  the 
lead  agency  to  conduct  a  scholarship  pro- 
gram, a  student  employment  program,  or 
both  in  the  State  in  accordance  with  this 
subchapter. 

(di  Responsibilities  ur  Directtor- The  Di- 
rector shall  be  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  p.'-ograms  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  subchapter  and  shall,  in  consultation 
with  the  Assistant  Secret.ary  for  F-'ost.second- 
ary  Education,  issue  rules  to  implement  this 
subchapter. 

(e)  Administrative  E.xpenses.— Each  State 
receiving  an  allotment  under  section  944  may 
reserve  not  more  than  8  percent  of  such  al- 
lotment for  administrative  expenses. 

(f)  Si'EclAL  Rule.  -Each  State  receiving  an 
allotment  under  section  944  shall  ensure  that 
each  scholarship  recipient  under  this  sub- 
chapter be  compensated  at  the  same  rate  of 
pay  and  benefits  and  enjoy  the  same  rights 
under  applicable  agreements  with  labor  or- 
ganizations and  under  State  and  local  law  as 
other  law  enforcement  personnel  of  the  same 
rank  and  tenure  m  the  office  of  which  the 
scholarship  recipient  is  a  member. 

(gi  SUPPLEMENTATION  OF  FUNDING  —  Funds 

received  under  this  subchapter  shall  only  be 
used  to  supplement,  and  not  to  supplant. 
Federal,  i^tate.  or  local  efforts  for  recruit- 
ment and  education  of  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel. 
SEC.  94«.  i<CHOLARSHIPS. 

lai  Period  oe  Award. — Scholarships  award- 
ed under  this  chapter  shall  be  for  a  period  of 
one  academic  year. 

(b)  Use  of  Scholarships. -Each  individual 
awarded  a  scholarship  under  this  subchapter 
may  use  such  scholarship  for  educational  ex- 
penses at  any  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 
SEC.  947.  ELIGIBILITY. 

lai  Scholarships. —An  individual  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  a  scholarship  under  this 
subchapter  if  such  individual  has  been  em- 
ployed in  law  enforcement  for  the  2-year  pe- 
riod immediately  preceding  the  date  on 
which  assistance  is  sought. 

(bi  Ineligibility  for  Student  E.vploy- 
ME.NT. — An  individual  who  has  l;)een  employed 
as  a  law  enforcement  officer  is  ineligible  to 
participate  m  a  student  emplo.vment  pro- 
gram carried  out  under  this  subchapter. 
SEC.  948.  STATE  APPLICATION. 

Each  State  desiring  an  allotment  under 
section  944  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Director  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
accompanied  by  such  information  as  the  Di- 
rector may  reasonably  require.  Each  such 
application  shall- 

(li  describe  the  scholarship  program  and 
the  student  employment  program  for  which 
assistance  under  this  subchapter  is  sought; 

(2 1  contain  assurances  that  the  lead  agency 
will  work  in  cooperation  with  the  local  law 
enforcement  liaisons,  representatives  of  po- 
lice labor  organizations  and  police  manage- 
ment  organizations,   and   other   appropriate 


State  and  local  agencies  to  develop  and  im- 
plement interagency  agreements  designed  to 
carry  out  this  subchapter: 

i3i  contain  assurances  that  the  State  will 
advertise  the  scholarship  assistance  and  stu- 
dent employment  it  will  provide  under  this 
subchapter  and  that  the  State  will  use  such 
programs  to  enhance  recruitment  efforts; 

(4  I  contain  assurances  that  the  State  will 
screen  and  select  law  enforcement  personnel 
for  participation  in  the  scholarship  program 
under  this  subchapter; 

(5)  contain  assurances  that  under  such  stu- 
dent emplo.vment  program  the  State  will 
screen  and  select,  for  participation  in  such 
program,  students  who  have  an  interest  in 
undertaking  a  career  m  law  enforcement; 

i6)  contain  assurances  that  under  such 
scholarship  program  the  State  will  make 
scholarship  payments  to  institutions  of  high- 
er education  on  behalf  of  individuals  receiv- 
ing scholarships  under  this  subchapter; 

(7)  with  respect  to  such  student  employ- 
ment program,,  identif.v  — 

i.'\i  the  em,ployment  tasks  students  will  be 
assigned  to  perform: 

(B>  the  compensation  students  will  be  paid 
to  perform  such  tasks;  and 

(C)  the  training  students  will  receive  as 
part  of  their  participation  in  such  program; 

(8 1  identify  model  curriculum  and  existing 
programs  designed  to  meet  the  educational 
and  professional  needs  of  law  enforcement 
personnel;  and 

(9i  contain  assurances  that  the  State  will 
promote  cooperative  agreements  with  edu- 
cational and  law  enforcement  agencies  to  en- 
hance law  enforcement  personnel  recruit- 
ment efforts  in  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 
SEC.  949.  LOCAL  APPLICATION. 

(ai  In  General. -B;ach  individual  who  de- 
sires a  scholarship  or  employment  under  this 
subchapter  shall  submit  an  application  to 
the  State  at  such  time,  in  such  m.anner.  and 
accompanied  by  such  information  as  the 
State  ma.v  reasonably  require.  Each  such  ap- 
plication shall  descrit)e  the  academ.ic  courses 
for  which  a  scholarship  is  sought,  or  the  lo- 
cation and  duration  of  employment  sought, 
as  appropriate. 

<bi  Priority,- In  awarding  scholarships 
and  providing  student  employm.ent  under 
this  subchapter,  each  State  shall  give  prior- 
ity to  applications  from,  individuals  who 
are — 

(li  members  of  racial,  ethnic,  or  gender 
groups  whose  representation  in  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies  withm  the  State  is  sub- 
stantially less  than  in  the  population  eligi- 
ble for  employment  in  law  enforcement  in 
the  State; 

(2 1  pursuing  an  undergraduate  degree;  and 

(3 1  not  receiving  financial  assistance  under 
the  Higher  Education  .^ct  of  1965 

SEC.  950.  SCHOLARSHIP  AGREEMENT. 

(a)  In  General  —Each  individual  who  re- 
ceives a  scholarship  under  this  subchapter 
shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Di- 
rector. 

(b)  Contents.-- I-:ach  agreement  described 
in  subsection  (a  i  shall  - 

(1)  provide  assurances  that  the  individual 
will  work  in  a  law  enforcem.ent  position  in 
the  State  which  awarded  such  individual  the 
scholarship  In  accordance  with  the  service 
obligation  described  in  subsection  (ci  after 
completion  of  such  individual's  academic 
courses  leading  to  an  associate,  bachelor,  or 
graduate  degree; 

(2i  provide  assurances  that  the  individual 
will  repay  the  entire  scholarship  awarded 
under  this  chapter  in  accordance  with  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Director  shall 
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prescribe,  in  ihe  event  that  the  requirements 
of  such  agreement  are  not  compUeil  with  un- 
less the  individual— 

(A)  dies: 

(B)  becomes  physically  or  emotionally  dis- 
abled, as  established  by  the  sworn  affidavit 
of  a  qualified  physician:  or 

(C)  has  been  discharned  in  bankruptcy:  and 
(3)    set    forth    the    terms    and    conditions 

under  which  an  individual  receivini?  a  schol- 
arship under  this  chapter  may  seek  employ- 
ment in  the  field  of  law  enforcement  in  a 
State  other  than  the  State  which  awarded 
such  individual  the  scholarship  under  this 
subchapter, 
(c)  SERVicK  Obligation.— 

(1)  In  GENERAi,.—  Except  as  provided  in 
parasrraph  (2i.  each  individual  awarded  a 
scholarship  under  this  subchapter  shall  work 
in  a  law  enforcement  position  in  the  State 
which  awarded  such  individual  the  scholar- 
ship for  a  period  of  one  month  for  each  credit 
hour  for  which  funds  are  received  under  such 
scholarship. 

(2)  Speciai,  rl'le.— For  purposes  of  satisfy- 
ing the  requirement  specified  in  paratfraph 
(1),  each  individual  awarded  a  scholarship 
under  this  subchapter  shall  work  in  a  law  en- 
forcement position  in  the  State  which 
awarded  such  individual  the  scholarship  for 
not  less  than  6  months  nor  more  than  2 
year^ 

SEC.  9.%1.  Al   IHOHI/.MKIS  Oh    \rri<(ll'l(lAll(>\-. 
(al  GKNtlHAL  AlTHUIUi'.ATlO.S  Uf  Ai'iKUl'UiA 

TioNs.— There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $30,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1992.  1993.  1994.  1995.  and  1996  to  carry  out  this 
subchapter. 

(b)  Uses  of  Funds.— Of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal 
year— 

(1)  75  percent  shall  be  available  to  provide 
scholarships  described  in  section  945(a)(l)( At; 
and 

(2i  25  percent  shall  be  available  to  provide 
employment  described  in  sections  945(a) 
(IkB)  and  (2). 

Subchapter  C — Itrixjrt- 
SEC.  952.  KH'IIKIS  It)  (  OM.Uh^s 

lai  ANNUAL  Kei'Orts.  No  later  Lhan  April 
1  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Director  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  Attorney  General,  the 
President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Such  report  shall  — 

(It  state  the  number  of  current  and  past 
participants  in  the  Police  Corps  program  au- 
thorized by  subchapter  A.  broken  down  ac- 
cording to  the  levels  of  educational  study  in 
which  they  are  en^a^ed  and  .years  of  service 
they  have  served  on  police  forces  (including 
service  following  completion  of  the  4-year 
service  obliKatloni. 

(2)  describe  the  ^eoirraphic  dispersion  of 
participants  in  the  Police  Corps  program: 

(3)  state  the  numlier  of  present  and  past 
scholarship  recipients  under  subchapter  B. 
cate>forized  accordini?  to  the  levels  of  edu- 
cational study  in  which  such  recipients  are 
ensaRed  and  the  years  of  service  such  recipi- 
ents have  served  in  law  enforcement; 

(4>  describe  the  tfeotrraphic.  racial,  and  (fen- 
der dispersion  of  scholarship  recipients  under 
subchapter  B:  and 

(5)  describe  the  progress  of  the  programs 
authorized  by  this  chapter  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  changes  in  the  programs. 

(bi  Si'KciAL  Rei'ort,  -Not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Attorney  General  shall  submit  a  re- 
port to  Congress  containing  a  plan  to  expand 
the  assistance  provided  under  subchapter  B 
to  Federal  law  enforcement  officers  Such 
plan  shall  contain  information  of  the  number 


and  type  of  Federal  law  enfnrcpmf>nt  officrrs 
elikjIMr  for  ^UL'h  assistanr  • 
CHAITER  2— rOP-ON-THt  BKA  1  IjILVMS 

SE(  w»ii  MionT  imj:. 

Thl^  Liuipi.i  iiKiy  be  cited  as  "The  Cop-on- 
the-Beat  Act  of  1992'. 
SEC.  962.  COP-ON  THE  BEAT  GRANTS. 

(a  I  In  Gf.nkkal.  -Titlf  1  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3711  et  seq.t.  as  amended  by  section 
761ia),  is  amended  - 

( 1 )  by  redesignating  part  R  as  part  S; 

(21  by  redesignating  section  1801  as  section 
1901;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  part  Q  the  following 
new  part: 

"P.\RT  R— TOP  ON  TMF  BKAT  r.R,\NTS 

-SK(     IHOl    (.ICVM  Al   1H<)I(I/.\I  ION 

■(a;  Chant  FHt).it;cTts.— The  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance  may  make 
grants  to  units  of  local  government  and  to 
community  groups  to  establish  or  expand  co- 
operative efforts  Ijetween  police  and  a  com- 
munity for  the  purposes  of  increasing  police 
presence  in  the  community,  including— 

"ill  developing  innovative  neighborhood- 
oriented  policing  programs; 

"(2 1  providing  new  technologies  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  time  officers  spend  processing 
cases  instead  of  patrolling  the  community; 

"(3)  purchasing  equipment  to  improve 
communications  between  officers  and  the 
community  and  to  improve  the  collection, 
analysis,  and  use  of  information  about 
crime-related  community  problems; 

"(4i  developing  policies  that  reorient  po- 
lice emphasis  from  reacting  to  crime  to  pre- 
venting crime: 

"(51  creating  decentralized  police  sub- 
stations throughout  the  community  to  en- 
courage interaction  and  cooperation  between 
the  public  and  law  enforcement  personnel  on 
a  local  level; 

"(6i  providing  training  and  problem  solving 
for  community  crime  problems: 

"(7)  providing  training  in  cultural  dif- 
ferences for  law  enforcement  officials: 

"(Si  developing  community-based  crime 
prevention  programs,  such  as  safety  pro- 
grams for  .senior  citizens,  community 
anticrlme  groups,  and  other  anticrime 
awareness  programs: 

■(9»  developing  crime  prevention  programs 
in  communities  that  have  experienced  a  re- 
cent increase  in  gang-related  violence:  and 

"(lOi  developing  projects  following  the 
model  under  subsection  (b). 

•lb)  Model  Project— The  Director  shall 
develop  a  written  model  that  informs  com- 
munity members  regarding— 

"(1)  how  to  identify  the  existence  of  a  drug 
or  gang  house: 

"(2i  what  civil  remedies,  such  as  public 
nuisance  violations  and  civil  suits  in  small 
claims  court,  are  available:  and 

"(3i  what  mediation  techniques  are  avail- 
able between  community  members  and  indi- 
viduals who  have  established  a  drug  or  gang 
house  In  the  community. 
-SEC.  1H02.  APPLICATION. 

(8)  In  GeneraL.-(I)  To  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  part,  a  chief  execu- 
tive of  a  unit  of  local  government,  a  duly  au- 
thorized representative  of  a  combination  of 
local  governments  within  a  geographic  re- 
gion, or  a  community  group  shall  submit  an 
application  to  the  Director  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  information  as  the  Director 
may  reasonably  require. 

"(2i  In  an  application  under  paragraph  d), 
a  single  office,  or  agency  (public,  private,  or 
nonprofit)  shall  be  designated  as  responsible 
for   the   coordination,    implementation,    ad- 


ministration, accounting,  and  evaluation  of 
services  described  in  the  application. 

"(b)  General  Contents— Kach  application 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  include— 

"(1)  a  request  for  funds  available  under 
this  part  for  the  purposes  described  in  sec- 
tion 1801; 

"(21  a  deEcriptlon  of  the  areas  and  popu- 
lations to  be  served  by  the  grant;  and 

"(3)  assurances  that  Federal  funds  received 
under  this  part  shall  be  used  to  supplement, 
not  supplant.  non-Federal  funds  that  would 
otherwise  be  available  for  activities  funded 
under  this  part. 

"(c)  CoMPREHEN.siVE  PLAN— Each  applica- 
tion shall  include  a  comprehensive  plan  that 
contains— 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  crime  problems 
within  the  areas  targeted  for  assistance; 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  projects  to  be  de- 
veloped: 

"(3)  a  description  of  the  resources  avail- 
able in  the  community  to  implement  the 
plan  together  with  a  description  of  the  gaps 
in  the  plan  that  cannot  be  filled  with  exist- 
ing resources; 

"(4)  an  explanation  of  how  the  requested 
grant  shall  be  used  to  fill  those  gaps: 

"(5)  a  description  of  the  system  the  appli- 
cant shall  establish  to  prevent  and  reduce 
crime  problems;  and 

"i6i  an  evaluation  component,  including 
performance  standards  and  quantifiable 
goals  the  applicant  shall  use  to  determine 
project  progress,  and  the  data  the  applicant 
shall  collect  to  measure  progress  toward 
meeting  project  goals. 

-SEC.  IM0.1    -VLKX  ATION  OK  HM>S:  I  IMIIAIIONS 
(IS  (.K.X.M'S 

"(a)  ALL(jc.vrioN.  -  The  Director  shall  allo- 
cate not  less  lhan  75  percent  of  the  funds 
available  under  this  part  to  units  of  local 
government  or  combinations  of  such  units 
and  not  more  than  20  percent  of  the  funds 
available  under  this  part  to  community 
groups. 

"(b)  AD.MINI8TRATIVE  COST  LIMITATION.— 
The  Director  shall  use  not  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  funds  available  under  this  part 
for  the  purposes  of  administration,  technical 
assistance,  and  evaluation. 

"(c)  Renewal  of  Gr.vvts.-A  grant  under 
this  part  may  be  renewed  for  up  to  2  addi- 
tional years  after  the  first  fiscal  year  during 
which  the  recipient  receives  its  initial  grant, 
subject  to  the  availability  of  funds,  if  the  Di- 
rector determines  that  the  funds  made  avail- 
able to  the  recipient  during  the  previous 
year  were  used  in  a  manner  required  under 
the  approved  application  and  if  the  recipient 
can  demonstrate  significant  progress  toward 
achieving  the  goals  of  the  plan  required 
under  section  1802(ci. 

"(di  Federal  Share.— The  Federal  share  of 
a  grant  made  under  this  part  may  not  exceed 
75  percent  of  the  total  costs  of  the  projects 
described  in  the  application  submitted  under 
section  1802  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
projects  receive  assistance  under  this  part. 
-SEC.  1804.  AWARD  OF  GRANTS. 

"lai  Selection  ok  Recii'IENTs— The  Direc- 
tor shall  consider  the  following  factors  in 
awarding  grants  to  units  of  local  government 
or  combinations  of  such  units  under  this 
part: 

"(li  Need  and  ability.- Demonstrated 
need  and  evidence  of  the  ability  to  provide 
the  services  described  in  the  plan  required 
under  section  1802(ci. 

"(2)  CoM.MUNlTV-wiDE  RE.spoNSE.  Evidence 
of  the  ability  to  coordinate  community-wide 
response  to  crime. 

■i3)  Maintain  PRrwHAM.- The  ability  to 
maintain  a  program  to  control  and  prevent 


crime  after  funding'    .jndtT   th:.^   p;irt    is   no 
longer  available 

"(bi  Geographic  Dlstribltion— The  Direc- 
tor shall  attempt  to  achieve,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  an  equitable  geographic  dis- 
tribution nf  erant  awards. 

-SEC.  1805   REPORTS. 

"(a I  HhPokT  TO  DlHKCTOR.  Recipient's  who 
receive  funds  under  this  p4irt  shall  submit  to 
the  Director  not  later  than  March  1  of  each 
year  a  report  that  describes  progress 
achieved  in  carrying  out  the  plan  required 
under  section  1802(c). 

"(bi  Rei'okt  to  Congre.s.s.— The  Director 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  by  Oc- 
tober 1  of  each  year  containing— 

"(1)  a  detailed  statement  regarding  grant 
awards  and  activities  of  grant  recipients;  and 

■■i2i  an  evaluation  of  projects  established 
amli'T  th:^  p;u-l. 
-SE{     1806.  DEKINITIONS. 

"For  the  puipciscs  of  this  part: 

"(1)  The  term  ccimmunity  group'  means  a 
community-based  nonprofit  organization 
that  has  a  primary  purpose  of  crime  preven- 
tion. 

"(2)  The  term  "Director'  means  the  Diro(_- 
tor  of  the  Bureau  of  .Justice  Assistance". 

(b)  Technical  .Amendment. -The  table  of 
contents  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U  S  C. 
3711  et  seq.).  as  amended  by  section  761(bi.  is 
amended  by  striking  the  matter  relating  to 
p.^rt  R  and  inserting  the  following  new  part: 
Part  R— Cop-on-the-Beat  Gra.vt.s 

Sec.  1801    Grant  authorization. 
"Sec.   1802    Application. 
"Sec.  1803.  Allocation    of   funds:    limitation 

on  grants. 
"Sec.  1804.  Award  of  grants. 
"Sec.  1805.  Reports. 
"Sec.  1806.  Definitions. 

"Part  S— Transition:  Effective  Date: 
Repealer 

"Sec.  1901.  Continuation    of  rules,    authori- 
ties, and  proceedings." 

(ci  Althorization  of  Appropriations  — 
M-ction  lOOKa)  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3793(a)  1.  as  amended  by  section 
761(ci.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(12)  TTiere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $150,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1992.  1993.  and  1994  m  carry  out  projects 
under  part  R  " 

Subtitle  E — Rural  ("rime  Prevention  Strategy 
SE(  .  971    KINDINCS. 

The  C'--.cv>>  r;;,iK--  •:.••  r-;:>win.:  :".::  :.t;i:s; 

iliTi.1-  :h.:;;;.-:;;i.  >.pjh.:";v.-  :..;.-  -:"  "i-e 
family,  church,  school,  and  community  have 
declined  in  importance  as  a  positive  social 
factor  influencir.i--  '  ■  ■•  j  :.\  ,■;-.'  :<>•:  and  control 
of  crime  in  rura.  .i:'m-  .^~  ,-.  :•-,.!;.  in  recent 
years  rural  areas  have  e.\;>.  :  •  :.  •  -;  .i  !",a:  Krd 
increase  in  crime  rates.  T:.:-  •  ••  .i-.  -  :, ik- 
ing its  toll  on  rural  law  enforcement  practi- 
tioners who  are  already  encumbered  by  nu- 
merous characteristics  that  are  unique  to 
their  rural  circumstances. 

(2)  Compounding  the  increase  in  crime 
rates,  rural  police  unlike  their  urban  coun- 
terparts, are  likely  to  encounter  a  multitude 
of  nontraditional  police  tasks  such  as  fire 
and  railroad  emergencies,  search  and  rescue 
missions,  animal  control  problems,  livestock 
theft,  wildlife  enforcement,  illegal  distill- 
eries, illegal  crop  farming  and  drug  manufac- 
turing, rural  drug  trafficking,  and  toxic 
dumping. 

(3)  These  problems  are  further  exacerbated 
by  the  rural  officer's  distinct  disadvantage 


with  respect  to  the  lack  of  adequate  training 
to  manage  these  varied  assignments,  the  low 
degree  of  specialization  of  job  tasks,  unique 
job  stress  factors,  and  inadequate  data  re- 
sources. Inadequate  rural  crime  statistics 
and  data  analysis  capabilities  further  frus- 
trate the  rural  police  organization's  ability 
to  cope  with  the  nature,  extent,  and  trends 
of  rural  crime 

(4)  Rura!  law  enfon.pment  at:ent:es  are  at  a 
critical  juncture,  and  strategic  planning  and 
action  are  imperative.  The  Do.mestic  Chemi- 
cal Action  Group  convened  by  the  National 
Institute  of  .Justice  in  October  1990  has  rec- 
omm.ended  that  rural  police  receive  training 
in  various  safety  issues  related  to  the  identi- 
fication, investigation,  and  seizure  of  illicit 
drug  and  chemical  laboratories  located  in 
rural  areas.  Without  such  specialized  train- 
ing officials  will  face  a  high  probability  of 
explosions  endangering  police  personnel  and 
the  community.  National  Institute  of  Jus- 
tice sponsored  research  of  environmental 
crime  in  major  urban  areas,  including  Los 
Angeles,  has  revealed  the  lack  of  police 
training  in  the  identification,  investigation, 
and  clean-up  of  toxic  and  hazardous  waste 
areas.  It  can  be  said  with  certainty  that  this 
recognized  need  for  hazardous  materials 
training  is  equally  critical  for  rural  police 
ork:an'.zanons 
SEC.  972.  STRATEGY  -n)  ADDRESS  RLKAL  CRIME. 

The  purpose  of  this  subtitle  is  to  address 
the  growing  problems  of  rural  crime  in  a  sys- 
tematic and  effective  manner  with  a  pro- 
gram of  practical  and  focused  research,  de- 
velopment, and  dissemination  designed  to 
assist  States  and  units  of  local  government 
in  rural  areas  throughout  the  country  in  im- 
plementing specific  programs  and  strategies 
which  offer  a  high  probability  of  improving 
the  functioning  of  their  criminal  justice  sys- 
tems 

SEC.  973.  NATIONAi.  INSTITLTE  OF  .R  STK  E  NA 
TIONAL  ASSESSME.NT. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice  (referred  to  in  this 
subtitle  as  the  "Director"  i  shall  conduct  a 
national  assessment  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  rural  crime  in  the  United  States,  the 
needs  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  jus- 
tice professionals  in  rural  States  and  com- 
munities, and  promising  strategies  to  re- 
spond effe(  lively  to  those  challenges,  includ- 
ing- 

(1)  the  problem  of  clandestine  drug  labora- 
tories; changing  patterns  in  their  location 
and  operation;  safety  and  liability  issues  for 
both  law  enforcement  officers  and  the  com- 
munity in  the  identification,  investigation. 
seizure,  and  clean-up  of  clandestine  labora- 
tories; 

(2)  other  environmental  crimes,  such  as  the 
dumping  of  hazardous  and  toxic  wastes:  the 
pollution  of  streams,  rivers,  and  ground 
water;  and  access  of  rural  communities  to 
the  expertise  necessar.v  to  successfully  iden- 
tify, investigate,  and  prosecute  such  crimes: 

(3)  the  cultivation  of  lUetral  crops,  such  as 
marijuana,  including  changing  patterns  in 
location  and  techniques  for  identification, 
investigation,  and  destruction: 

(4)  the  problems  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
in  rural  communities,  including  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  response  and  ac- 
cess to  treatment  services: 

(5)  the  problems  of  family  violence  and 
child  abuse,  including  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  response  and  access  to  serv- 
ices for  victims  of  such  crimes: 

(6i  the  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency 
and  vandalism  as  they  affect  rural  commu- 
nities; 

(7)  the  access  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  professionals  in  rural  com- 


munities to  the  services  of  crime  iat.ora- 
tones,  the  Automated  Fingerprint  Identi- 
fication System,  and  other  technological 
support: 

i8i  the  access  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  professionals  m  rural  com- 
munities to  professional  training  and  devel- 
opment and  the  identification  of  models  for 
the  delivery  of  such  training;  and 

(9i  the  special  proble.ms  of  drug  abuse  m  ju- 
risdictions with  populations  of  50.000  or  less. 

lb)  Final  REi>OKT,-The  Director  shall  sub- 
.mit  the  national  assessment  to  the  President 
and  Congress  not  later  than  12  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  .\ct 

iC!  Disse.mination  ok  Report.  -Based  on 
the  results  of  the  national  assessment  and 
analysis  of  successful  and  promising  strate- 
gies m  the.se  areas,  the  Director  shall  dis- 
seminate the  results  not  only  through  re- 
ports, publications,  and  clearinghouse  serv- 
ices, but  also  through  programs  of  training 
and  technical  assistance,  designed  to  address 
the  realities  and  challenges  of  rural  law  en- 
forcement 
SEC.  974.  PILOT  PKCXiRA-MS. 

(a)  In  General  -  The  Director  may  make 
grants  to  local  law  enforcement  agencies  for 
pilot  programs  and  field  tests  of  particularly 
promising  strategies  and  models,  which 
could  then  serve  as  the  basis  for  demonstra- 
tion and  education  programs  under  the  Bu- 
reau of  Justice  -Assistance  Discretionary 
Grant  Program 

(b)  TiPES  OF  Progha.m.s.  Pilot  programs 
funded  under  this  section  may  include- 

(li  programs  to  develop  and  demonstrate 
new  or  improved  approaches  or  techniques 
for  rural  criminal  justice  systems; 

(2)  programs  of  training  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  meet  the  needs  of  rural  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  professionals 
including  safety; 

(3)  a  rural  initiative  to  study  and  improve 
the  response  to  traffic  safety  problems  and 
drug  interdiction. 

(4 1  an  ongoing  program  to  assist  law  en- 
forcement professionals  in  dealing  with  the 
hazards  of  clandestine  drug  laboratories: 

(5)  victim  assistance  information  to  assist 
departments  in  beginning  and  maintaining 
strong  programs  to  assist  victims  and  wit- 
nesses of  crime. 

(6 1  emergency  preparedness  information 
for  community  groups  concerned  about  dis- 
aster preparedness  on  the  family  and  com- 
munity level;  and 

(7)  a  program  targeted  at  communities  of 
less  than  50.000  stressing  the  need  for  produc- 
tion of  public  safety  through  extensive  piart- 
nership  efforts  between  law  enforcement, 
other  local  government  agencies,  businesses, 
schools,  community  and  social  organiza- 
tions, and  citizens. 

SEC.  975.  FLTNDING. 

There  are   authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  to  carry   out  the  national   assess- 
ment and    pilot    programs  required   by   this 
subtitle. 
Subtitle  F — National  Commission  to  Support 

Law  Enforcement 
SEC.  9«L  SHORT  TI-R-E 

This  subtitle  may    be   cited   as   the   ""Na- 
tional Commission  to  Support  Law  Enforce- 
ment Act."- 
SEC.  982.  KLNDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  law  enforcement  officers  risk  their  lives 
daily  to  protect  citizens,  for  modest  rewards 
and  too  little  recoirnition; 

(2)  a  significant  shift  has  occun'ed  in  the 
problems  that  law  enfor(,emeni  officers  face 
without  a  corresponding  change  in  the  sup- 
port from  the  Federal  Government: 
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(3)  law  enforcement  officers  aire  on  the 
front  line  in  the  war  against  drugs  and 
crime; 

(4)  the  rate  of  violent  crime  i:ontlnues  tx. 
increase  along  with  the  increase  In  druK  use, 

(5)  a  large  percentage  of  Individuals  ar- 
rested test  positive  for  druft  usage. 

(6)  the  Presidential  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice of  1965  focused  attention  on  many  issues 
affecting  law  enforcement,  and  a  review  2.S 
years  later  would  help  to  evaluate  current 
problems,  including  drug-related  crime,  vio- 
lence, racial  conflict,  and  decreased  funding; 
and 

(7i  a  comprehensive  study  of  law  enforce- 
ment issues,  including  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  supporting  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  working  conditions,  and  re- 
sponsibility for  crime  control  would  assist  in 
redefining  the  relationships  between  the 
Federal  Government,  the  public,  and  law  en- 
fonennMit  nfficials 
SEC.  »83.  KSTABl.ISHMK?NtT  Of  TOMMISSION. 

There  [.■i  eslatili.shecl  a  national  commission 
to  be  known  a.s  the     National  Commission  to 
Support    I-iw    Knforcement"   (referred   to   in 
this  subiule  as  the  ■Commission"  I. 
SEC.  8M.  OLTIES, 

(al  I.s  CiK.SKU.-M.  The  Commission  shall 
atody  and  recommend  changes  regarding  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  law  enforcement 
Issues  on  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels, 
including  the  following 

il)  Fl'NniNO  The  sufficiency  of  funding, 
including  a  review  of  giant  programs  at  the 
Federal  level 

(2i  Kmpi.oymknt. -The  conditions  of  law 
enforcement  employment. 

(3)  lNKOKM.\Ti(iN  The  effectiveness  of  in- 
formation-sharing systems,  intelligence,  in- 
frastructure, and  procedures  among  law  en- 
forcement agencies  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments. 

(41  Rksk.^rch  .^ni)  thai.mnc-  The  status  of 
law  enforcement  research  and  education  and 
training 

(5)  Eqiipment  .^ND  RESOURCES.— The  ade- 
quacy of  equipment,  physical  resources,  and 
human  resources. 

(6>  CoopKR.^TloN  —The  cooperation  among 
Federal.  State,  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies 

(7)  Rksponsibility.— The  responsibility  of 
governments  and  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  solving  the  crime  problem. 

(8)  Impact  —The  impact  of  the  criminal 
justice  system,  including  court  schedules 
and  prison  overcrowding,  on  law  enforce- 
ment. 

(b)  Consultation.— The  Commission  shall 
conduct  surveys  and  consult  with  focus 
groups  of  law  enforcement  officers,  local  offi- 
cials, and  community  leaders  across  the  Na- 
tion to  obtain  information  and  seek  advice 
on  important  l.iw  enforcement  issues. 

SEC.  985.  ME.MBEii.SHIP. 

(a)  NUMHKU  AMI  Appointment.— The  Com- 
mission shall  be  composed  of  23  members  as 
follows: 

il)  Seven  individuals  from  among  national 
law  enforcement  officers,  of  whom— 

(Ai  Two  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

iB)  Two  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Majority 
Leader  of  the  Senate; 

iCl  One  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  House; 

(D)  One  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate;  and 

I  El  One  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

(2)  Seven  individuals  from  national  law  en- 
forcement organizations  representing  law 
enforcement  management,  of  whom  - 


I  A)  Two  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

iBi  Two  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Majority 
Leader  of  the  Senate. 

iC)  One  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  House, 

iD)  One  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate,  and 

I  El  One  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent 

1 3)  Two  individuals  with  academic  exper- 
tise regarding  law  enforcement  Issues,  of 
whom 

(A I  One  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Ma- 
jority Leader  of  the  Senate. 

(Bi  One  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate  and  the  Minority  Lead- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(4(  Two  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, appointed  by  the  Speaker  and 
the  Minority  Leader  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

(5)  Two  Members  of  the  Senate,  appointed 
by  the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate 

(6»  One  ind.vidual  involved  in  Federal  law 
enforcement  from  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  appointed  by  the  President. 

(7i  One  individual  from  the  Department  of 
Justice,  appointed  by  the  President. 

(8)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  who  shall  serve  as  the  chairperson  of 
the  Commission. 

(b)  COMPEN.SATION   - 

(1)  In  general.  Members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  receive  no  additional  pay.  allow- 
ance, or  benefit  by  reason  of  service  on  the 
Commission. 

(2 1  Travel  expenses.— Each  member  of  the 
Commission  shall  receive  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  ac- 
cordance with  sections  5702  and  5703  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code. 

(ci  Appointment  Date.s— Members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  appointed  no  later  than 
90  days  after  th.-  t-na.  ttrient  of  th:s  title. 
SEC.  »86.  EXPEKl>i  ANU  CONSLl.TANTS. 

(a)  Experts  and  Consultants.  The  Com- 
mission may  procure  temporary  and  inter- 
mittent services  under  section  3109(bi  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Staff  of  Fkdkhal  .\gencies.— Upon  re- 
quest of  the  Commission,  the  head  of  any 
Federal  agency  is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of 
that  agency  to  the  Commission  to  assist  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under 
this  subtitle. 

(c)  Administrative  Support— The  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  shall  provide  to 
the  Commission,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  ad- 
ministrative support  services  as  the  Com- 
mission may  request. 

SEC.  987.  POWERS  OF  COMMISSION. 

(ai  Hkahing.s  The  Commission  may,  for 
purposes  of  this  subtitle,  hold  hearings,  sit 
and  act  at  the  time  and  places,  take  testi- 
mony, and  receive  evidence,  as  the  Commis- 
sion considers  appropriate, 

(b)  Delegation  of  Authority— Any  mem- 
ber or  agent  of  the  Commission  may,  if  au- 
thorized by  the  Commission,  take  any  action 
that  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  take 
by  this  section. 

(c)  Information.— The  Commission  may  se- 
cure directly  from  any  Federal  agency  infor- 
mation necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out 
this  subtitle.  Upon  request  of  the  chair- 
person of  the  Commission,  the  head  of  an 
agency  shall  furnish  the  Information  to  the 
Commission  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law. 

(d)  Gifts  and  Donations— The  Commis- 
sion may  accept,  use,  and  dispose  of  gifts  or 
donations  of  services  or  property 


le)  Mails  —The  Commission  may  use  the 
United  States  malls  In  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  other  Federal 
agencies 
SEC  an.  REPOKT. 

Not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the  18- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
appointment  of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, a  report  containing  the  findings  of  the 
Commission  and  specific  proposals  for  legis- 
lation and  administrative  actions  that  the 
Commission  has  determined  to  be  appro- 
priate shall  be  submitted  to  Congress. 
SEC  WW.  TERMINATION. 

The  Commis-siiin  shall  cease  to  exist  upon 
the  expiratinn  of  the  60-day  period  beginning 
on   the  date  on   whuh  the  Commission  sub- 
mi'  -  it^  rev"'."  under  section  988. 
SE(    »fWA.  iu:p(ju.s. 

Trie  XXXIV  I  if  the  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1990  '42  V  S  C  3721  notei  and  section  2U(B)  of 
the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Justice,  and 
State,  the  ludkiary  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act.  1991  (42  U  S.C.  3721  note: 
104  Stat   2122 1  are  repealed 

Subtitle  (; — Other  Provisions 

sec.  991    missinc;   aij^heimek's   diseaiie   pa 
tient  aijckt  pr(k;ra.m. 

lai  Grant  'ri;e  .\t-t'irney  General  shall 
award  a  grant  to  .u:  eijk'ible  organization  to 
a.ssist  the  orgamz.itinn  ii;  paying  the  costs  of 
planning,  designing,  esuiblishing,  and  oper- 
ating a  Missing  .Alzheimer  s  Disease  Patient 
Alert  Program,  whi  '.  -i.,i;:  be  a  locally 
based,  aggressive  pt'i^:  ht;  t.i  protect  and  lo- 
cate missing  pa"  :•::•-  w;th  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease and  related  .>:ii.::t  las. 

(b)  Application  —To  l>e  eligible  to  receive 
a  grant  under  subsection  (ai,  an  organization 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Attorney 
General  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  ami 
containing  such  information  as  the  Attorney 
General  may  require,  including,  at  a  mini- 
mum, an  assurance  that  the  organization 
will  obtain  and  use  assistance  from  private 
nonprofit  organizations  to  support  the  pro- 
gram. 

(c)  Eligible  Organization  —The  Attorney 
General  shall  award  the  grant  described  in 
subsection  lai  to  a  national  voluntary  orga- 
nization that  has  a  direct  link  to  patients, 
and  families  of  patients,  with  Alzheimer's 
disease  and  related  dementias. 

Id)  authorization  of  Appropriations. - 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  $1,000,000  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  and  1994 
SE(  992  AITHOKIZATION  OF  AI'PKOPKIATIONS 
FOR  Bl  HEAl  OF  Jl  STK  K  ASSIST 
A.\(E  DISCKKTIONAHY  GRA.NTS. 

Section  Khi;  .t  fi  :  ■','■  omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  .Sale  .siieeis  Act  of  1968  (42 
use.  3793(a)i6)).  as  amended  by  section  10.S4. 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(7)   There    are    authorized    to    be    appro- 
priated   $200,000,000    for    each    of    the    fiscal 
years  1992.  1993.  and  1994  to  carry  out  chapter 
B  of  subpart.  2  of  part  K  of  this  title  ". 
SEC.  993.  IJVW  E.NKORCKMENT  F.W1ILY  SI  PI>OHT. 

lai  In  Gknf.rai..  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
i42  use.  3711  et  seq.l.  as  amended  by  section 
962(a).  IS  amended— 

(1 )  by  redesignating  part  S  as  part  T: 

(2)  by  redesignating  section  1901  as  2001; 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  part  R  the  following 
new  p;i; ' 

"PARI  S— FA.Mll.V  SI  I'POKT 
-SEC.  I90I.  DlllESOF  DIRKt  TOR. 

■  The  Direi  lor  shall 

■■(1)  establish  guidelines  and  ovei-see  the 
Implementation   of  family-friendly    policies 


within  law  enforcement-related  offices  and 
divisions  in  the  Department  of  Justice; 

•■(2)  study  the  effects  of  stress  on  law  en- 
forcement personnel  and  family  well-being 
and  disseminate  the  findings  of  such  studies 
to  Federal.  State,  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies,  related  oi-ganlzations.  and  other  in- 
terested parties. 

•(3i  identify  and  evaluate  model  programs 
that  provide  support  services  to  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  and  families; 

■■i4i  provide  technical  assistance  and  train- 
ing programs  to  develop  stress  reduction  and 
family  support  to  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies; 

■■i5)  collect  and  disseminate  information 
regarding  family  support,  stress  reduction, 
and  psychological  services  to  Federal.  State, 
and  local  law  enfoi-cement  agencies,  law  en- 
forcement-related organizations,  and  other 
interested  entities;  and 

■■i6i  determine  issues  to  be  researched  by 
the  Bureau  and  by  grant  recipients 
-SEC.  1902.  GENERAL  AUTHORIZATION. 

'The     Director     is     authorized     to    make 
grants  to  States  and  local   law  enforcement 
agencies  to  provide  family  support  services 
to  law  enforcement  personnel. 
-SEC.  1903   USES  OF  FUN'DS. 

"(a)  I.N  Gknkrai.  -A  State  or  local  law  en- 
forcement agency  that  receives  a  grant 
under  this  part  shall  use  amounts  provided 
under  the  grant  to  establish  or  improve 
training  and  support  programs  for  law  en- 
forcement per.sonnel. 

••(b)  RF.QfiRKD  Activities.- .A  law  enforce- 
ment agency  that  receives  funds  under  this 
part  shall  provide  at  least  one  of  the  follow- 
ing services: 

••(li  Counseling  for  law  enforcement  family 
members. 

••(2)  Child  care  on  a  24-hour  basis. 

■'(3i  Marital  and  adolescent  support  groups. 

"(4)  Stress  reduction  programs. 

■•(5)  Stress  education  for  law  enforcement 
recruits  and  families. 

••(c)  Optional  Activities.— a  law  enforce- 
ment agency  that  receives  funds  under  this 
part  may  provide  the  following  services: 

••(1)  Post-shooting  debriefing  for  officers 
and  their  spouses. 

•'(2)  Group  therapy. 

"(3)  Hypertension  clinics. 

"(4)  Critical  incident  response  on  a  24-hour 
basis. 

"(5i  Law  enforcement  family  crisis  tele- 
phone services  on  a  24-hour  basis. 

■■(6)  Counseling  for  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel exposed  to  the  human 
immunodeficiency  virus. 

"(7)  Counseling  for  peers. 

"(8)  Counseling  for  families  of  personnel 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

"(9)  Seminars  regarding  alcohol,  drug  use, 
t:amhl;nt;.  ami  ov.-ri'at  ir.t: 
-SEC.  1904.  APPIJt  ATIONS. 

••A  law  enfoi'cement  agency  desiring  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  part  shall  submit  to 
the  Director  an  application  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied 
by  such  information  as  the  Director  may 
reasonably  i-equire.  Such  application  shall  — 

•'(li  certify  that  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cy shall  match  all  Federal  funds  with  an 
equal  amount  of  cash  or  In-kind  goods  or 
services  from  other  non-Fedei'a!  sources; 

••(2)  include  a  statement  from  the  highest 
ranking  law  enforcement  official  from  the 
State  or  locality  applying  for  the  grant  that 
attests  to  the  need  and  intended  use  of  serv- 
ices to  be  provided  with  grant  funds;  and 

••(3)  assure  that  the  Director  or  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  access  to  all  records  related  to  the  re- 


ceipt and  use  of  grant  funds  received  under 

this  part 

-SEC.  1905.  AWARD  OF  GRA.VTS;  UMITATION. 

•■ia)  Grant  Distribition— In  approving 
grants  under  this  part,  the  Director  shall  as- 
sure an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance 
among  the  States,  among  urban  and  rural 
areas  of  the  United  States,  and  among  urban 
and  rural  areas  of  a  State. 

•lb I  Duration.— The  Director  may  award  a 
grant  each  fiscal  year,  not  to  exceed  $100,000 
to  a  State  or  local  law  enforcement  agency 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  5  years.  In  any  ap- 
plication fi-om  a  State  or  local  law  enforce- 
ment agency  for  a  grant  to  continue  a  pro- 
gram for  the  second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth 
fiscal  year  following  the  first  fiscal  year  in 
which  a  grant  was  awarded  to  such  agency, 
the  Director  shall  review  the  progress  made 
toward  meeting  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  Director  may  refuse  to  award  a 
grant  if  the  Director  finds  sufficient  progress 
has  not  been  made  toward  meeting  such  ob- 
jectives, but  only  after  affording  the  appli- 
cant notice  and  an  opportunity  for  reconsid- 
eration. 

••(c)  Li.MiTATioN.— Not  more  than  10  percent 
of  grant  funds  received  by  a  State  or  a  local 
law  enforcement  agency  may  be  used  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes. 
■SEC.  1906.  DISCRETIONARY  RE.SEARCH  GRA.NTS. 

•"The  Director  may  reserve  10  percent  of 
funds  to  award  research  grants  to  a  .State  or 
local  law  enforcement  agency  to  study  issues 
of  importance  in  the  law  enforcement  field 
as  determined  by  the  Director. 

-SEC.  1907.  REPORTS. 

•■(a)  REPORT  Fro.vi  Grant  Recipients.— A 
State  or  local  law  enforcement  agency  that 
receives  a  grant  under  this  part  shall  submit 
to  the  Director  an  annual  report  that  in- 
cludes— 

••(1)  program  descriptions; 

"(2)  the  number  of  staff  employed  to  ad- 
minister programs: 

"(3)  the  number  of  individuals  who  partici- 
pated in  programs:  and 

■•(4)  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
grant  programs. 

••(bl  Report  From  Director.- d  i  The  Di- 
rector shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
not  later  than  Maich  31  of  each  fiscal  year. 

••(2)  A  report  under  paragraph  di  shall  con- 
tain— 

•■(A)  a  description  of  the  types  of  projects 
developed  or  improved  through  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  part. 

••(B)  a  description  of  exemplai^y  projects 
and  activities  developed: 

•■(Ci  a  designation  of  the  family  relation- 
ship to  the  law  enforcement  personnel  of  in- 
dividuals served;  and 

••(D)  a  statement  of  the  number  of  individ- 
uals served  in  each  location  and  throughout 
the  country. 

"SEC.  1908.  DEFINITIONS. 

■•For  purposes  of  this  part — 

••(1)  the  term  •family-friendly  policy' 
means  a  policy  to  promote  or  improve  the 
morale  and  well  being  of  law  enforcement 
personnel  and  their  families:  and 

■•(2)  the  term  'law  enforcement  personnel' 
means  individuals  employed  b.v  Federal. 
State,  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies.". 

(b)  Technical  .\MKNDMENT.--The  table  of 
contents  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  i42  U.S.C. 
3711  et  seq.l.  as  amended  by  section  962(bi.  is 
amended  by  striking  the  matter  relating  to 
part  S  and  inserting  the  following: 

•Part  S— Family  Support 
•Sec,  1901,  Duties  of  director. 
•Sec.  1902.  General  authorization. 


•Sec.  1903.  Uses  of  funds. 

■Sec.  1904.  Applications. 

"Sec.  1905.  Award  of  grants:  limitation. 

••Sec.  1906,  Discretionary  research  grants. 

■■Sec.  1907.  Reports. 

••Sec.  1908.  Definitions. 

■■Part  T— Transition;  Effective  Date; 
Repeals 
■Sec.   200'.,   Continuation   of  rules,   authori- 
ties, and  privileges.", 

(c)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
Section  100I(ai  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  :968  i42  U,S,C. 
3793ia)).  as  amended  by  section  962ici.  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph 

■■i!3i  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1992,  1993,  1994.  1995.  and  1996  to  carry  out 
part  S.  of  which  not  more  than  20  percent 
may  be  used  to  accomplish  the  duties  of  the 
Director  under  section  1901.  including  admin- 
istrative costs,  research,  and  training  pro- 
grams " 
SEC.  994.  .MA.NDATORY  LITERACY  PROGRAM. 

(at  E.stablishment  — The  chief  correc- 
tional officer  of  each  State  correctional  sys- 
tem may  establish  a  demonstration  or  sys- 
temwide  functional  literacy  program. 

(bl  Program  Requirements,- iD  To  qual- 
ify for  funding  under  subsection  (di,  each 
functional  literacy  program  shall— 

lAi  to  the  extent  possible,  make  use  of  ad- 
vanced technologies:  and 

(Bl  include— 

(il  a  requirem.ent  that  each  person  incar- 
cerated in  the  system,  jail,  or  detention  cen- 
ter who  is  not  functionally  literate,  except  a 
person  described  in  paragraph  (2i,  shall  par- 
ticipate m  the  program  until  the  person— 

(1)  achieves  functional  literacy  or  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  with  a  disability, 
achieves  a  level  of  functional  literacy  com- 
mensurate with  his  or  her  ability: 

<II)  is  granted  parole: 

(III)  completes  his  or  her  sentence:  or 

(IV)  is  released  pursuant  to  court  order: 
(ii)  a  prohibition  on  g.'-anting  parole  to  any 

person  described  m  clause  (i'  who  refuses  to 
participate  m  the  program,  unless  the  State 
parole  board  determines  that  the  prohibition 
should  be  waived  in  a  particular  case;  and 

(ill)  adequate  opportunities  for  appropriate 
education  services  and  the  screening  and 
testing  of  all  inmates  for  functional  literacy 
and  disabilities  affecting  functional  literacy, 
including  learning  disabilities,  upon  arrival 
in  the  system  or  at  the  jail  or  detention  cen- 
ter. 

(2)  The  requirement  of  paragraph  dXB) 
shall  not  apply  to  a  person  who— 

(A)  is  serving  a  life  sentence  without  possi- 
bility of  parole: 

(B)  is  terminally  ill;  or 

(C)  is  under  a  sentence  of  death, 

(ci  ANNUAL  Report— 111  Within  90  days 
after  the  close  of  the  first  calendar  year  in 
which  a  literacy  programi  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a)  is  placed  in  operation,  and  annu- 
ally for  each  of  the  4  years  thereafter,  the 
chief  coiTection  officer  of  each  State  correc- 
tional system  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
-Attorney  General  with  respect  to  its  literacy 
program, 

(2)  A  report  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  dis- 
close— 

(A)  the  number  of  persons  who  were  tested 
for  eligibility  during  the  preceding  year; 

(Bl  the  number  of  persons  who  were  eligi- 
ble for  the  literacy  program  during  the  pre- 
ceding year; 

(C)  the  number  of  persons  who  participated 
in  the  literacy  program  during  the  preceding 
year; 
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(D)  the  names  and  types  of  tests  that  were 
used  to  determine  functional  literacy  and 
the  names  and  types  of  tests  that  were  used 
to  determine  disabilities  affectinK  functional 
literacy; 

(E)  the  average  number  of  hours  of  instruc- 
tion that  were  provided  per  week  and  the  av- 
erage number  per  student  durinK  the  preced- 
ing year; 

iF"!  sample  data  on  achievement  of  partici- 
pants in  the  program.  includinR  the  number 
of  participants  who  achieved  functional  lit- 
eracy. 

iGi  data  on  all  direct  and  Indirect  costs  of 
the  program;  and 

(Hi  a  plan  for  implementing  a  systemwtde 
mandatory  functional  literacy  program,  as 
required  by  subsection  (b».  and,  if  appro- 
priate, information  on  progress  toward  such 
a  program. 

(di  Co.Mf-i.iANCK  Grants.— (It  The  Attorney 
General  shall  make  grants  to  State  correc- 
tional agencies  that  elect  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram described  in  subsection  lai  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
grams, developing  the  plans,  and  submitting 
the  reports  required  by  this  section. 

(2)  A  State  corrections  agency  Is  eligible  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  subsection  If  the 
agency  agrees  to  provide  to  the  Attttrney 
General  — 

I  A)  such  data  as  the  Attorney  General  may 
request  concerning  the  cost  and  feasibility  of 
operating  the  mandatory  functional  literacy 
programs  required  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b); 
and 

iB)  a  detailed  plan  outlining  the  methods 
by  which  the  requirements  of  subsections  (ai 
and  (b)  will  be  met.  including  specific  goals 
and  timetables. 

(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  section 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992.  $15,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1993.  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1994.  and  $25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995 

(e)  Dl-;i-iNiTloN.--For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "functional  literacy" 
means  at  least  an  eighth  grade  equivalence 
in  reading  on  a  nationally  recognized  stand- 
ardized test. 

If)  LiFK  Skill.s  Training  Grants.— d)  The 
Attorney  General  may  make  grants  to  State 
and  local  correctional  agencies  to  assist 
them  in  establishing  and  operating  programs 
designed  to  reduce  recidivism  through  the 
development  and  improvement  of  life  skills 
necessary  for  reintegration  into  society. 

(2)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under 
this  subsection,  a  State  or  local  correctional 
agency  shall- 

lAi  submit  an  application  to  the  Attorney 
General  or  his  designee  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Attorney  General  shall  require;  and 

(B(  agree  to  report  annually  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  on  the  participation  rale,  cost, 
and  effectiveness  of  the  program  and  any 
other  aspect  of  the  program  upon  which  the 
Attorney  General  may  request  information. 

(3)  In  awarding  grants  under  this  section, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  give  priority  to 
programs  that  have  the  greatest  potential 
for  innovation,  effectiveness,  and  replication 
in  other  systems,  jails,  and  detention  cen- 
ters. 

(4 1  Grants  awarded  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  3  years, 
except  that  the  Attorney  General  may  estab- 
lish a  procedure  for  renewal  of  the  gi-ants 
under  paragraph  (1). 

1.5)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "life  skills"  includes  self-development, 
communication  skills,  job  and  financial 
skills  development,  education,  interpersonal 


and    family    relationships,    and    stress    and 
anger  m.<inagpmrr.t 

SEC.  MS.  THAI  HA  tKNr>:K.S   -VM)  (HlMf   RH.M 
EU  VIOU'^.NCE. 

ia»  Amkndmknt  oy  Pibi.ic  Hkai.th  Skrvice 
Act  -Title  XU  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  i42  U.S.C.  300d  el  seq  ).  as  added  by  .sec- 
tion 3  of  Public  l..aw  101  590  (104  Stat  2915), 
is  amen<led  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing nnw  p;ir' 

-PAKf  I)— KKl.MIU  K.SKMK..Vr  FOK 
UNt OMI'FNSATKI)  THAI  MA  (  AHF 

-SKI'.    1241    (,KA.NTS  K>H  <  l';KT\IN   TIC-Vl  MA  t"EN- 

"(ai  I.N  Genf.ral  —The  Secretary  may 
make  grants  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
the  operailng  expenses  of  trauma  centers 
that  have  incurred  substantial  uncompen- 
sated costs  in  providing  trauma  care  in  geo- 
graphic areas  with  a  significant  incidence  of 
violence  due  to  crime.  Grants  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  made  only  to  such  trauma 
centers 

"(b)  MiNiMi.'M  Qualifications  of  cen- 
ters.— 

"(1)  Significant  incidence  of  treating 
tesetration  wounds.— 

"I A)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant 
under  subsection  lai  to  a  trauma  center  un- 
less the  trauma  center  demonstrates  a  sig- 
nificant incidence  of  uncompensated  care 
debt  as  a  result  of  treating  a  population  of 
patients  that  has  been  served  by  the  center 
for  the  period  specified  in  subparagraph  (Bi 
for  trauma,  including  a  significant  number 
of  patients  who  were  treated  for  wounds  re- 
sulting from  the  penetration  of  the  skin  by 
knives,  bullets,  or  other  weapons. 

"(B)  The  period  specified  in  this  subpara- 
graph is  the  2-year  period  preceding  the  fis- 
cal year  for  which  the  trauma  center  in- 
volved is  applying  to  receive  a  grant  under 
subsection  (a). 

"(21  Participation  in  traima  care  system 
operating  under  cert.vin  professional 
GUIDELINES.— The  Secretary  may  not  make  a 
grant  under  subsection  (ai  unless  the  trauma 
center  involved  is  a  participant  in  a  system 
Ihat- 

"(A)  provides  comprehensive  medical  care 
to  victims  of  trauma  in  the  geographic  area 
in  which  the  trauma  center  involved  is  lo- 
cated; 

•iBi  Is  established  by  the  State  or  political 
subdivision  in  which  such  center  Is  located: 
and 

"(C)  has  adopted  guidelines  for  the  des- 
ignation of  trauma  centers,  and  for  triage, 
transfer,  and  transportation  policies,  equiva- 
lent to  (or  more  protective  ihani  the  applica- 
ble guidelines  developed  by  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons  or  utilized  in  the  model 
plan  e.<lablished  under  sei  lion  12nn  i 
-SEC.  1242.  PRIORITIES  IN  .MAKING  (JRANTS. 

"In  making  grants  under  section  1241(a). 
the  Secretary  shall  givt?  priority  to  any  ap- 
plication— 

"(1)  made  by  a  trauma  center  that,  for  the 
purpose  specified  in  such  section,  will  re- 
ceive financial  assistance  from  the  State  or 
political  subdivision  involved  for  each  fiscal 
year  during  which  payments  are  made  to  the 
center  from  the  grant,  which  financial  as- 
sistance is  exclusive  of  any  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  State  or  political  subdivision  as 
a  non-Federal  contribution  under  any  Fed- 
eral program  requiring  such  a  contribution; 
or 

"(2)  made  uy  a  trauma  center  that,  with 
resp«>ct  to  the  system  described  in  section 
r24I(b)(2)  in  which  the  center  is  a  partici- 
pant— 

"(A)  18  providing  trauma  care  in  a  geo- 
graphic  area   in    which    the   availability   of 


trauma  care  has  signincantly  decreased  as  a 
result  of  a  trauma  center  in  the  area  perma- 
nently ceasing  participation  in  .«uch  system 
as  of  a  date  occurring  during  the  5-year  pe- 
riod specified  in  section  1241(b)(1)(B);  or 

'(B)  will,  in  providing  trauma  care  during 
the  1-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  on 
which  the  application  for  the  grant  is  sub- 
mitted, incur  uncompensated  costs  in  an 
amount  rendering  the  center  unable  to  con- 
tinue participation  in  such  system,  resulting 
in  a  significant  decrea.se  in  the  availability 
of  trauma  cari'  in  iho  ►teokrraphic  area 
-SEC     124,1    COMMITMENT   KFCAKniNr;    cnNTIN 

I  H)     PAKn(  IPATION      IN      IllAl  MA 

t  ARE  SY-STEM 

"The  Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant 
under  subsection  (ai  of  section  1241  unless 
the  trauma  center  involved  agrees  that— 

"(1)  the  center  will  continue  participation 
in  the  system  described  in  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section  throughout  the  two  fiscal  years 
Immediately  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  a  grant  is  received; 

"(2)  if  the  agreement  made  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  is  violated  by  the  center,  the 
center  will  be  liable  xo  the  United  States  for 
an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  assistance  provided  to 
the  center  under  subsection  (ai  of  such  sec- 
lion;  and 

"(B)  an  amount  representing  interest  on 
the  amount  specified  in  subparagraph  lA.. 
and 

"(3)  the  center  will  establish  a  trauma  reg- 
istry not  later  than  6  months  from  the  date 
on  which  the  grant  is  received  that  shall  in- 
clude such  infnrmation  as  the  Secretary 
shall  requipi' 
-SEC.  1244.  CENKK/M.  I'K<)\  ISIOSS. 

"(a)  Application— The  Secretary  may  not 
make  a  grant  under  section  1241iai  unless  an 
application  for  the  grant  is  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  application  is  in  such 
form.  Is  made  in  such  manner,  and  contains 
such  agreements,  assurances,  and  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  part. 

•(bi  LIMITATION  ON  Duration  of  Sup- 
port.—The  period  during  which  a  trauma 
center  receives  payments  under  section 
1241(a)  may  not  exceed  3  fiscal  years,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  waive  such  require- 
ment for  the  center  and  authorize  the  center 
to  receive  such  payments  for  1  additional  fis- 
cal year. 

"lo  Limit.ation  on  Amount  of  Grant. - 
The  Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant  lo  any 
Single  trauma  center  in  an  amount  that  ex- 
ceeds $2,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 

"(d)  Consultation— Grants  shall  be 
awarded  under  section  1241ia)  only  after  the 
Secretary  has  consulted  with  the  state  offi- 
cial responsible  for  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices, or  another  appropriate  state  official,  in 
the  Slate  of  i\:-'  \}Vi<-\-»'<  nve  ^.-r.'intfc 

-SEC.     1245.     ALTMORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

"For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  part, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992,  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1993  and  1994  ". 

(b)  Technical  Amendments— Title  XII  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300d 
el  seq).  as  added  by  section  3  of  Public  Law 
101  590  1 104  Slat.  2915).  is  amended— 

(1)  In  the  heading  for  part  C.  by  inserting 
"Regarding  Parts  A  and  B"  after  "Provi- 
sions": 

(2)  In  section  1231.  in  the  matter  preceding 
paragraph  d).  by  striking  "this  title"  and  in- 
serting "this  part  and  parts  A  and  B";  and 

(3)  in  section  1232(ai.  by  striking  "this 
title"  and  inserting  "parts  A  and  B ". 
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SEC.  996.  STCDY  ANU  ASSESSMENT  OF  ALCOHOL 
USE  A.\D  TREATMENT. 

The  Director  of  the  National  In.slitute  of 
Justice  shall— 

(1)  conduct  a  study  to  compare  the  recidi- 
vism rales  of  individuals  under  the  influence 
of  alcohol  or  alcohol  in  combination  with 
other  drugs  at  the  time  of  Iheir  offen-'^e  — 

(A)  who  partKipaied  in  a  residential  treat- 
ment program  while  in  the  custody  of  the 
Slate,  and 

(B)  who  did  not  participate  in  a  residential 
ireaimenl  program  while  in  the  custody  of 
the  State;  and 

i2i  conduct  a  nationwide  assessment  re- 
garding the  use  of  alcohol  and  alcohol  m 
combination  with  other  drugs  as  a  factor  in 
violent,  domestic,  and  general  criminal  ac- 
tivity. 
SEC.  »»7.  NOTICE  OF  RELF-ASE  OF  PRISONERS. 

Section  4042  of  lilie  18.  United  Slate;^  Code. 
IS  amended— 

il)  by  striking  "The  Bureau"  and  inserling 
"(a)  In  General.-  The  Bureau"; 

(2)  by  striking  "This  section"  and  insert- 
ing "(c)  Application  of  Section— This  sec- 
tion"; 

(3i  in  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a),  as 
designated  by  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  by  striking  "Provide"  and  inserting 
"provide";  and 

(B)  by  sinking  the  period  at  the  end  and 
inserting  ";  and"; 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4i  of  sub- 
.section  la).  as  desiirnaled  by  paragraph  (1). 
the  following  new  paragraph; 

"i5)  provide  notu  e  of  release  of  prisoners 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (b).";  and 

(5)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a),  as  des- 
ignated by  paragraph  ili.  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(bi  Notice  ok  Release  ok  Pkisoner.s— d) 
Except  in  the  case  of  a  prisoner  being  pro- 
tected under  chapter  224,  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons shall,  at  least  5  day.s  prior  lo  the  dale  on 
which  a  prisoner  described  In  paragraph  i3i  is 
to  be  released  on  supervised  release,  or.  in 
the  case  of  a  prisoner  on  supervised  release. 
at  least  5  days  prior  lo  the  dale  on  which  the 
prisoner  changes  residence  lo  a  new  jurisdic- 
tion, cause  written  notice  of  the  release  or 
change  of  residence  to  be  made  to  the  chief 
law  enforcement  officer  of  the  .State  and  of 
the  local  jurisdiction  in  whith  the  prisoner 
will  reside. 

"(2)  A  notice  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  dis- 
close— 

"(A)  the  prisoner's  name; 

"(B)  the  prisoner's  criminal  history,  in- 
cluding a  description  of  the  offense  of  which 
the  prisoner  was  convicted;  and 

"(C)  any  restrictions  on  conduct  or  other 
conditions  to  the  release  of  the  pri.soner  that 
are  imposed  by  law.  the  sentencing  court,  or 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons  or  any  other  Federal 
agency. 

"(3)  A  prisoner  is  described  in  this  para- 
graph if  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of- 

"(A)  a  drug  trafficking  crime  (as  defined  in 
section  924(c)i2)i:  or 

"(Bi  a  crime  of  violence  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 924(c)(3)). 

"(4)  The  notice  provided  under  this  section 
shall  be  used  solely  for  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses.". 

(b)  Applicatio.n  TO  Prisoners  to.  Which 
Prior  Law  Applies.— In  the  case  of  a  pris- 
oner convicted  of  an  offense  committed  prior 
to  November  1,  1987.  the  reference  to  super- 
vised release  in  section  4042ibi  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
reference  to  probation  or  parole. 


TITLE  X— ILLEGAL  DRUGS 

Subtitle  A— Drug  Testing 

SEC.  1001.  DRUG  TESTING  OF  FEDERAL  OFFEND- 
ERS ON  POSTCONVICTION  RELEASE. 

(ai  Drug  Testing  Program— di  Chapter 
229  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
section: 
■*{  3608.  Drug  testing  of  Federal  offenders  on 

post -conviction  release 

"The  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  Slates  Courts,  in  consultation 
wiih  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  shall,  as  soon 
as  IS  practicable  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  establish  a  program  of  drug 
testing  of  Federal  offenders  on  posl-convic- 
tion  release.  The  program  shall  include  such 
standards  and  guidelines  as  the  Director  may 
determine  necessary  to  ensure  the  reliability 
and  accuracy  of  the  drug  testing  programs 
In  each  district  where  il  is  feasible  to  do  so, 
the  chief  probation  officer  shall  arrange  for 
the  drug  testing  of  defendants  on  posl-con- 
viclion  release  pursuant  to  a  conviction  for  a 
felony  or  other  offense  described  in  section 
3663iaii4:.". 

i2i  The  chapter  analysis  for  chapter  229  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  item: 
"3608,   Drug  testing  of  Federal  offenders  on 
posi-conviction  release.". 

(bi  Dhug  Testing  Conditkin  kor  Proba- 
tion.— 

(1)  Conditions  of  phohation.— Section 
3563(a)  of  title  18.  United  Slates  Code,  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  pa-f-agraph  (2i  by  striking  "and"; 

iB)  in  paragraph  i3)  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

iCi  by  inserting  after  paragraph  i3i  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph; 

'•(4 1  for  a  felony,  an  offense  involving  a 
firearm  as  defined  m  section  921  of  this  title, 
a  drug  or  narcotic  offense  as  defined  m  sec- 
lion  404ICI  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
(21  U  S.C.  844(ci).  or  a  crime  of  violence  as 
defined  in  section  16  of  this  title,  that  the  de- 
fendant refrain  from  any  unlawful  use  of  the 
controlled  substance  and  submit  lo  periodic 
drug  tests  (as  determined  by  the  court i  for 
use  of  a  controlled  substance.  This  latter 
condition  may  be  suspended  or  ameliorated 
upon  request  of  the  Director  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  or 
the  Director's  designee.  In  addition,  the 
Court  may  decline  to  impose  this  condition 
for  any  individual  defendant,  if  the  defend- 
ant's presentence  report  or  other  reliable 
sentencing  information  indicates  a  low  risk 
of  future  substance  abuse  by  the  defendant 
A  defendant  who  tests  positive  may  be  de- 
tained pending  verification  of  a  drug  test  re- 
sult.". 

(2)  Drug  testing  for  supervised  re- 
lease.—Section  3583(di  of  title  18.  United 
Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  first  sentence  the  following:  "For  a  de- 
fendant convicted  of  a  felony  or  other  offense 
described  in  section  3563ia)i4i.  the  court  shall 
also  order,  as  an  explicit  condition  of  super- 
vised release,  that  the  defendant  refrain 
from  any  unlawful  use  of  a  controlled  sub- 
stance and  submit  to  periodic  drug  tests  las 
determined  by  the  court),  for  use  of  a  con- 
trolled substance.  This  latter  condition  may 
be  suspended  or  ameliorated  as  provided  m 
section  3563(a)(4].". 

(3)  DRUG  TE.STING  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  PA- 
ROLE.-Section  4209ia)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  first  sentence  the  following:  "If  the  pa- 
rolee has  been  convicted  of  a  felony  or  other 


offense  described  in  section  3563iaH4i,  the 
Commission  shall  also  impose  as  a  condition 
of  parole  that  the  parolee  refrain  from  any 
unlawful  use  of  a  controlled  substance  and 
submit  10  periodic  drug  tests  ias  determ.med 
by  the  Commission/  for  use  of  a  controlled 
substance.  This  latter  condition  may  be  sus- 
pended or  ameliorated  as  provided  m  section 
3563(an4),". 

ici  Revocation  of  Parole —Section  4214(0 
of  title  18,  United  Slates  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "substance"  the  following:  '. 
or  who  unlawfully  uses  a  controlled  sub- 
stance or  refuses  lo  cooperate  ir,  drug  testing 
imposed  as  a  condition  of  parole,  ' 
SEC.  1002.  DRUG  TESTING  IN  STATE  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE  SYSTEMS. 

la'  In  General —Pan  E  of  title  1  of  the 

Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  .^ct 

of  1968  i42  U.SC    3751  et  seq.'  is  amended  by 

adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"DRUG  testing  PROGRAMS 

"Sec,  523.  lai  Pr(x;ram  Required —It  is  a 
condition  of  eiigibihty  for  funding  under  this 
part  that  a  Slate  formulate  and  implement  a 
drug  testing  program  for  targeted  classes  of 
persons  confined  m,  or  subject  to  supervision 
in,  the  criminal  justice  systems  of  the  State, 
Such  a  program  must  meet  criteria  specified 
in  regulations  promulgated  by  the  .Mtorney 
General  under  subsection  ib  Notwithstand- 
ing the  preceding  sentence,  no  Stale  shall  be 
required  lo  expend  an  amount  for  drug  test- 
ing pursuant  to  this  section  m  excess  of  10 
percent  of  the  minimum  amount  that  the 
Stale  IS  eligible  to  receive  under  subpart  1, 

"ibi  Regulations,— The  Attorney  General. 
m  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  shall  prom.ulgate  regu- 
lations to  implement  this  section  to  ensure 
reliability  and  accuracy  of  drug  testing  pro- 
grams. The  regulations  shall  include  such 
other  guidelines  for  drug  testing  programs  in 
State  criminal  justice  system.s  as  the  .attor- 
ney General  determines  are  appropriate,  and 
shall  include  provisions  by  which  a  State 
may  apply  to  the  Attorney  General  for  a 
waiver  of  the  requirements  im.posed  by  this 
section,  on  grounds  that  compliance  would 
impo.se  excessive  financial  or  other  burdens 
on  such  Stale  or  would  otherwise  be  im.prac- 
ticable  or  contrary  to  Stale  policy, 

"(c)  Ekkective  Date.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  with  respect  to  any  St.ate  at  a 
lime  specified  by  the  .Mtorney  General,  but 
not  earlier  than  the  promulgation  of  the  reg- 
ulations required  under  subsection  (b).". 

(bi  Technical  .\mendment  — The  table  of 
contents  of  title  I  of  the  Om.nibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  i42  U.SC, 
3711  et  seq,  I  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  522  the  following 
new  Item: 
".Sec,  523   Drug  testing  proframs 

Subtitle  B — Precursor  Chemicals 
SEC.  1011.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  "The  Chemi- 
cal Control  and  Environmental  Responsibil- 
ity Act  of  1992  •. 
SEC.  1012.  DEFI.NITION  A.MEN'DMENTS. 

la-  References  to  Listed  Chemicals  in 
Section  102.— Section  102  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  i21  U.S.C,  802i  is  amended— 

u  I  in  paragraph  i33i  by  striking  "any  listed 
precursor  chemical  or  listed  essential  chemi- 
cal" and  inserting  "any  list  1  chemical  or 
any  list  11  chemical". 

(2i  m  paragraph  (34)  by  striking  "listed 
precursor  chemical"  and  inserting  "list  I 
chemical"  and  by  striking  "critical  to  the 
creation"  and  inserting  "important  to  the 
manufacture": 

(3i  m  paragraph  i35'  by  striking  'listed  es- ' 
sential    chemical  "    and    inserting    "list    II 
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chemical  "  and  by  striklniic  "that  is  used  as  a 
solvent,  reagent  or  catalyst"  and  Inserting 
".  which  is  not  a  list  I  chemical,  that  Is 
used";  and 

i1)  in  paragraph  (40)  by  slrikinR  the  phrase 
"listed  precursor  chemical  or  a  listed  essen- 
tial chemical"  and  inserting  "list  I  chemical 
or  a  list  11  chemical"  both  places  it  appears. 

(bi  Rkfkkknces  to  Listed  Che.mical.s  i.n 
Section  310.  -Section  310  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U  S.C.  830)  is  amended- 

(1)  In  subsection  (ai(l)(A)  by  striiting  "pre- 
cursor chemical"  and  inserting  "list  I  chemi- 
cal"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (ai(l)(B)  by  striking  "an 
essential  chemical"  and  inserting  "a  list  II 
chemical";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  ic)(2)(D)  by  striking  "pre- 
cursor chemical"  and  inserting  "chemical 
control". 

(c)  Othek  Amendments  to  Section  102.— 
Section  102  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  802)  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (34)  by  inserting  ".  its 
esters."  before  "and"  in  subparagraphs  (A). 
(F),  and  (H); 

(2)  in  paragraph  (38)  by  striking  the  period 
and  Inserting  "or  who  acts  as  a  broker  or 
trader  for  an  international  transaction  in- 
volving a  listed  chemical,  a  tableting  ma- 
chine, or  an  encapsulating  machine"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (39)(A)  by  striking  "or  ex- 
portation" and  inserting  ".  exportation  or 
an.v  international  transaction  which  does 
not  involve  the  importation  or  exportation 
of  a  listed  chemical  into  or  out  of  the  United 
States  If  a  broker  or  trader  located  in  the 
United  States  participates  in  the  trans- 
action.". 

(4)  in  paragraph  (39)(A)(iii)  by  inserting  "or 
any  category  of  transaction  for  a  specific 
listed  chemical  or  chemicals"  after  "trans- 
action"; 

(5)  in  paragraph  (39)(A)(ivi  by  striking  the 
semicolon  and  inserting  "unless  the  listed 
chemical  is  ephedrlne  as  defined  In  para- 
graph (34)(C)  of  this  section  or  any  other  list- 
ed chemical  which  the  Attorney  General 
may  by  regulation  designate  as  not  subject 
to  this  exemption  after  finding  that  such  ac- 
tion would  serve  the  regulatory  purposes  of 
this  chapter  In  order  to  prevent  diversion 
and  the  total  quantity  of  the  ephednne  or 
other  listed  chemical  designated  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  Included  in  the  transaction 
equals  or  exceeds  the  threshold  established 
for  that  chemical  by  the  Attorney  General."; 

i6)  in  paragraph  (39)<A)(v)  by  striking  the 
semicolon  and  Inserting  "which  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  by  regulation  designated  as 
exempt  from  the  application  of  this  chapter 
based  on  a  finding  that  the  mixture  Is  formu- 
lated in  such  a  way  that  It  cannot  be  easily 
used  in  the  illicit  production  of  a  controlled 
substance  and  that  the  listed  chemical  or 
chemicals  contained  In  the  mixture  cannot 
be  readily  recovered;";  and 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(42)  The  terms  broker'  and  trader'  mean 
a  person  who  assists  in  arranging  an  inter- 
national transaction  in  a  listed  chemical  by 
negotiating  contracts,  serving  as  an  agent  or 
intermediary,  or  bringing  together  a  buyer 
and  a  seller,  or  a  buyer  or  seller  and  a  trans- 
porter." 

SEC.  lOl.l.  RK(;iSTKATION  R>;iil  IRi-;MK.NT 

(a)  KLl.i;.s  .\Nr)  RE(jri..\l  ions.  Scttion  301 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  US  G. 
821)  is  amended  by  striking  the  period  and 
inserting  '  and  to  the  registration  and  con- 
trol of  regulated  persons  and  of  regulated 
transactions.". 


(b)  Persons  REgriREO  To  Register.— Sec- 
tion 302  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
use.  822)  is  amended- 

(1)  in  subsection  (aid)  by  inserting  "or  list 
I  chemical"  after  "controlled  substance" 
each  place  it  appears; 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  by  inserting  "or  list  I 
chemicals"  after  "controlled  substances" 
and  by  inserting  "or  chemicals"  after  "such 
substances  ": 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)  by  inserting  "or  list  I 
chemicals"  after  "controlled  substance" 
each  place  It  appears;  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (e)  by  Inserting  "or  list  I 
chemicals  "  after  "controlled  substances". 

(c)  Registration  Requirements  in  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act. -Section  303  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  823) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

""(h)  The  Attorney  General  shall  register 
an  applicant  to  distribute  a  list  I  chemical 
unless  the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
the  registration  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  public  interest.  In  determining  the  pub- 
lic interest,  the  following  factors  shall  be 
considered: 

"(1)  Maintenance  of  effective  controls 
against  diversion  of  listed  chemicals  into 
other  than  legitimate  channels. 

••(2)  Compliance  with  applicable  Federal. 
State  and  local  law. 

"■(3)  Prior  conviction  record  of  applicant 
under  Federal  or  State  laws  relating  to  con- 
trolled substances  or  to  chemicals  controlled 
under  Federal  or  State  law. 

■"(4)  Past  experience  in  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  chemicals. 

■■(5)  Such  other  factors  as  may  be  relevant 
to  and  consistent  with  the  public  health  and 
safety". 

<d)  Denial.  Revocation,  ok  Sispension  of 
Registration  Section  304  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C  824)  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  ""or  a  list 
I  chemical"  after  ""controlled  substance" 
each  place  It  appears  and  by  inserting  "or 
list  I  chemicals  "  after  ""controlled  sub- 
stances""; 

(2)  in  subsection  (bi  by  inserting  ""or  list  I 
chemical"  after  ""controlled  substance"; 

(3i  in  subsection  (f)  by  Inserting  "or  list  I 
chemicals"  after  "controlled  substances" 
each  place  it  appears;  and 

(4)  In  subsection  ig)  by  inserting  "or  list  I 
chemicals"  after  "controlled  substances'" 
each  place  it  appears  and  by  inserting  "or 
list  I  chemical"  after  ""controlled  substance" 
each  place  it  appears. 

(e)  Reoi.stration  REgtuREMENTs  in  Con- 
trolled Substances  Import  and  Export 
Act.— Section  1008  of  the  Coptrolled  Sub- 
stances Import  and  Exp(jrt  Act  (21  U.S.C,  958) 
is  amended 

(1 )  in  subsection  (ct— 

(A)  by  striking  ••(c)  The  "  and  inserting 
•"(c  Ml)  The";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  register  an 
applicant  to  Import  or  export  a  list  I  chemi- 
cal unless  the  Attorney  General  determines 
that  the  issuance  of  such  registration  is  in- 
consistent with  the  public  interest.  In  deter- 
mining the  public  interest,  the  factors  enu- 
merated in  section  303(h)  shall  be  consid- 
ered."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (d)- 

(A)  In  paragraph  (3)  by  inserting  "or  list  I 
chemical  or  chemicals."  after  "•substances."; 
and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (6)  by  InsertlnK  ""or  list  I 
chemicals"  after  ••controlled  substances" 
each  place  It  appears; 


(3)  In  subsection  (e)  by  striking  'and  307'" 
and  Inserting  "",  827.  and  310"";  and 

(4)  in  subsections  (f).  (g).  and  (h)  by  insert- 
ing ""or  list  I  chemicals"  after  "controlled 
substances  "  each  place  it  appears. 

(fi  Prohibited  acts  C. -Section  403(a)  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.SC. 
843(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or  "  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(7); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8)  and  inserting  ■•;  or";  and 

i3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

•"(9)  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  is  a  regu- 
lated person,  to  distribute,  import,  or  export 
a  list  I  chemical  without  the  registration  re- 
quired bv  this  title  ". 
SKI     1014    iuimiktim;  ok  listk:i)  ("he.mkai. 

MA,MKA(  riKI.NG. 

Section  310(b)  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  use.  830(b)i  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  ""(b)  Each  regulated  person" 
and  inserting  "(bid)  Each  regulated  person"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1).  .2),  (3). 
and  (4)  as  subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  (C).  and 
(D).  respectively; 

(3)  by  striking  'paragraph  (!)•'  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting    "subparagraph  (A/'; 

(4)  by  striking  "paragraph  (2)"  and  insert- 
ing ""subparagraph  iB)"; 

(5)  by  striking  "paragraph  (3)"  and  insert- 
ing ""subparagraph  iC)  ";  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"12)  Each  regulated  person  who  manufac- 
tures a  listed  chemical  shall  report  annually 
to  the  Attorney  General,  in  such  form  and 
manner  and  containing  such  specific  data  as 
the  Attorney  General  shall  prescribe  by  reg- 
ulation, information  concerning  listed 
chemicals  manufactured  by  the  person." 

«-Kl      )()l.->    KKI-om-S  IIV  KKOKKKS  AM)  TRADERS. 
(  HI.MINAl.  rfNAl.riKs 
ia»       N(n'lKl(.:ATION.       RKPOlCriNO.       Recoku- 

KEEPING.  AND  OTHER  REQllHEMENTs.  -Section 
1018  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Import  and 
Export  Act  (21  US  C.  971)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

""(d)  Any  person  located  in  the  United 
States  who  is  a  broker  or  trader  for  an  inter- 
national transaction  in  a  listed  chemical 
that  is  a  regulated  transaction  solely  be- 
cause of  that  persons  involvement  as  a 
broker  or  trader  shall,  with  respect  to  that 
transaction,  be  subject  to  all  of  the  notifica- 
tion, reporting,  recordkeeping,  and  other  re- 
quirements placed  upon  exporters  of  listed 
chemicals  by  this  title  and  by  title  II.'". 

(b)  Penalties— Section  lOlOtdi  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Import  and  Export  Act  i2l 
use.  960(d))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""(d)  Penalty  for  I.mi'oktation  or  Expor- 
tation.—Any  person  who  knowingly  or  in- 
tentionally— 

"il)  imports  or  exports  a  listed  chemical 
with  intent  to  manufacture  a  controlled  sub- 
stance in  violation  of  this  title; 

'"(2)  exports  a  listed  chemical,  or  serves  as 
a  broker  or  trader  for  an  international  trans- 
action involving  a  listed  chemical,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  country  to  which  the 
chemical  is  exported; 

"•(3)  imports  or  exports  a  listed  chemical 
knowing,  or  having  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  chemical  will  be  used  to  man- 
ufacture a  controlled  substance  in  violation 
of  this  title;  or 

"(4)  exports  a  listed  chemical,  or  serves  as 
a  broker  or  trader  for  an  international  trans- 
action Involving  a  listed  chemical,  knowing. 
or  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe,  that 
the  chemical  will  be  used  to  manufacture  a 
controlled  substance  in  violation  of  the  laws 


of  the  country  to  which  the  chemical  is  ex- 
ported. 

shall  be  fined  in  accordance  with  title   18. 
United   States   Code,    imprisoned   not   more 
than  10  years,  or  both   ". 
sk(    1016  exemftion  aithority;  abditional 
penalties. 

la)  Advance  Notice.-  Section  1018  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Import  and  Export 
.^ct  (21  U.S.C.  971).  as  amended  by  section 
1015(a).  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

•"(e)(1)  The  .Miorney  General  may  hy  ret'U- 
lation  require  that  the  15-day  advance  notice 
requirement  of  subsection  (a)  apply  to  all  ex- 
ports of  specific  listed  chemicals  to  .specified 
nations,  regardless  of  the  status  of  certain 
customers  in  such  country  as  regular  cus- 
tomers if  the  Attorney  General  finds  that 
the  action  is  necessary  to  support  effective 
diversion  control  programs  or  i.s  required  by 
treaty  or  other  international  agreement  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party 

""(2)  The  Attorney  General  may  by  regula- 
tion waive  the  l.S-day  advance  notice  require- 
ment for  exports  of  specific  listed  chemicals 
to  specified  countries  if  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral determines  that  the  advance  notice  is 
not  required  for  effective  chemital  control. 
If  the  advance  notice  requirement  is  waived, 
f.itporters  of  such  listed  chemicals  shall  be 
required  to  either  submit  reports  of  individ- 
ual exportations  or  to  submit  periodic  re- 
ports of  the  exportation  of  such  listed  chemi- 
cals to  the  Attorney  General  at  such  time  or 
times  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Attorney  General  shall  establish  by  reg- 
ulation. 

"(3)  The  Attorney  General  may  by  regula- 
tion waive  the  15-day  advance  notice  require- 
ment for  the  importation  of  specific  listed 
chemicals  if  the  Attorney  General  deter- 
mines that  the  requirement  is  not  necessary 
for  effective  chemical  control.  If  the  advance 
notice  requirement  is  waived,  importers  of 
such  listed  chemicals  shall  be  required  to 
submit  either  reports  of  individual  importa- 
tions or  periodic  reports  of  the  importation 
of  such  listed  chemicals  to  the  Attorney 
General  at  such  time  or  times  and  contain- 
ing such  information  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  establish  by  regulation    ". 

tbi  Penalties.  -Section  lOlOid)  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Import  and  Export  Act  (21 
use.  960(d)).  as  amended  by  section  1015(b). 
is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3); 

(2)  striking  the  comma  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4)  and  inserting  •;  or";  and 

i3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"•(5)  imports  or  exports  a  listed  chemical, 
with  the  Intent  to  evade  the  reporting  or  rec- 
ordkeeping requirements  of  section  1018  ap- 
plicable to  such  importation  or  exportation 
by  falsely  representing  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  the  importation  or  exportation 
qualifies  for  a  waiver  of  the  advance  notice 
requirement  granted  pursuant  to  section 
1018(d)  (1)  or  (2)  by  misrepresenting  the  ac- 
tual country  of  final  destination  of  the  listed 
chemical  or  the  actual  listed  chemical  being 
imported  or  exported". 
SEC.  1017.  AMENDMENTS  TO  LIST  I. 

Section  102(34 1  oi  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  use  802(34))  is  amended: 

(1)  by  striking  subparagraphs  (O).  (U).  and 
(W); 

(2)  by  redesignating  subjjaragraphs  iP).  (Qi. 
(R).  (S),  (T),  (V).  (X).  and  (Y)  as  subpara- 
graphs (O).  (P).  (Q).  (R).  iS).  (T).  (U).  and  (X). 
respectively: 


(3)  by  insertmK  after  subparagraph  (Ui.  as 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (2i.  the  following 
new  subparagraphs: 

•■i  V  I  benzaldehyde. 

'•i\V)  nitroethane.";  and 

i4)  in  subparagraph  (X).  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (2i.  by  slrikint;  "iX:"  and  insert- 
ing "lUi". 

SEC.  1018.  ELIMINATION  OK  REGLIAR  SLTPUER 
STATLS    and    creation    ok    REGl 
LAR  IMPORTER  STATLS. 

(a  I  Dkkinition— Section  i02:37i  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C,  802  37  i  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(37)  The  term  "regular  importer'  means, 
with  respect  to  a  specific  listed  chemical,  a 
person  who  has  an  es*i,ablished  record  as  an 
importer  of  that  listed  chemical  that  is  re- 
ported to  the  Attorney  General.". 

ibi  Notification.  Suspension  of  Ship.ment. 
and  Penalties.— Section  1018  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C,  971 1  is 
amended  - 

il)  m  subsection  'b)il  i  by  striking  "regular 
supplier  of  the  regulated  person"  and  insert- 
ing "to  an  importation  by  a  regular  im- 
porter"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(2)— 

(A)  by  striking  -"a  customer  or  supplier  of 
a  regulated  person"  and  inserting  "a  cus- 
tomer of  a  regulated  person  or  to  an  im- 
porter"; and 

iB)  by  striking  "regular  supplier"  and  in- 
serting "the  importer  as  a  regular  im- 
porter"; and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c»]i  b.v  stnkinc  Tegular 
supplier"  and  inserting  ""regular  importer", 
SEC.    1019.    ADMINlSTRATrVE    INSPECTIONS   A.ND 

AUTHORITY 

Section  ,'jlO(aH2i  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C.  880(ai(2)i  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

•■(2)  places,  including  factories,  ware- 
houses, or  other  establishments,  and  convey- 
ances, where  a  person  registered  under  sec- 
tion 303  I  or  exempt  from  such  registration 
under  section  302idi  or  by  regulation  of  the 
Attorney  General  i  or  a  regulated  person  may 
lawfully  hold,  manufacture,  distribute,  dis- 
pense, administer,  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
controlled  substances  or  listed  chemicals  or 
where  records  relating  to  such  an  activity 
are  maintained  ", 
SEC.  1020.  THRESHOLD  A.MOLNTS. 

Section  102(39»Ai  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S,C  802i39iiA)).  as  amended 
by  section  1012.  is  amended  by  inserting  ""of 
a  listed  chemical,  or  if  the  Attorney  General 
establishes  a  threshold  amount  for  a  specific 
listed  chemical."  before  ""a  threshold 
amount,  including  a  cum.ulative  threshold 
amount  of  multiple  transactions". 
SEC.  lO-^l.  MA.\'AGEMENT  ok  LIS-TED  CHEMICALS. 

(ai  A.MKNDMKST  OF  CONTKOI.I.F.I)  SUB- 
STANCES ACT.— Part  C  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.i  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

••MANAGEMENT  OF  LISTED  CHEMICALS 

""Sec.  311,  (a)  OFFENSE.— It  is  unlawful  for  a 
person  who  possesses  a  listed  chemical  with 
the  intent  that  it  be  used  in  the  illegal  man- 
ufacture of  a  controlled  substance  to  manage 
the  listed  chemical  or  waste  from  the  manu- 
facture of  a  controlled  substance  otherwise 
than  as  required  by  regulations  issued  under 
sections  ;3001.  3002.  3003.  3004.  and  "3005  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  i42  U.S.C.  6921.  6922. 
6923.  69-24.  and  6925 1. 

""(bi  PENALTY.  — ill  In  addition  to  a  penalty 
that  may  be  imposed  for  the  illegal  manufac- 
ture, possession,  or  distribution  of  a  listed 
chemical  or  toxic  residue  of  a  clandestine 


laboratory,  a  person  who  violat.es  subsection 
la;  shall  be  assessed  the  costs  described  in 
paragraph  i2)  and  shall  be  imprisoned  as  de- 
scribed m  paragraph  i3i. 

•(2i  Pursuant  to  paragraph  .1  i.  a  defendant 
shall  be  assessed  the  following  costs  to  the 
United  States,  a  State,  or  other  authority  or 
person  that  undertakes  to  correct  the  results 
of  the  improper  management  of  a  listed 
chemical: 

"(Ai  The  cost  of  initial  cleanup  and  dis- 
posal of  the  listed  chemical  and  contami- 
nated property. 

■iBi  The  cost  of  restoring  property  that  is 
damaged  by  exposure  to  a  listed  chemical  for 
rehabilitation  under  Federal.  State,  and 
local  standards. 

•i3i(Ai  A  violation  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  punished  as  a  Class  D  felony,  or  in  the 
case  of  a  willful  violation,  as  a  Class  C  fel- 
ony. 

"■iBi  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  thai 
guidelines  issued  by  the  Sentencing  Commis- 
sion regarding  sentencing  under  this  para- 
graph should  recommend  that  the  term  of 
imprisonment  for  the  violation  of  subsection 
(a)  should  not  be  less  than  5  years,  or  less 
than  10  years  m  the  case  of  a  willful  viola- 
tion, 

""(4/  The  court  may  order  that  all  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  earnings  from  work  performed  by 
a  convicted  offender  in  prison  be  withheld  for 
payment  of  costs  assessed  under  paragraph 
(2)". 

""(CI  Sharing  of  Forfeited  Asset-'^  — The 
Attorney  General  may  direct  that  assets  for- 
feited under  section  511  in  connection  with  a 
prosecution  under  this  section  be  shared 
with  State  agencies  that  participated  in  the 
seizure  or  cleaning  up  of  a  contaminated 
site.". 

lb)  Amendme.nt  of  Title  ll.  United  States 
Code.  — Section  523(a)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(ID; 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (12i  and  inserting  ";  or";  and 

i3i  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new- 
paragraph: 

■■(13i  for  costs  assessed  under  section  311'b) 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act," 
SEC    1022.  ATTOR.NFY  GENERAl.  ACCESS  TO  THE 
NATIONAL       PRACTITIONTR       DATA 
BANK 

Part  B  of  the  Health  Care  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1986  (42  U  S  C.  11131  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section- 

-SEC.  428.  DISCLOSLTtE  OF  INFORMATION  TO  THE 
ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 

""Information  respecting  physicians  or 
other  licensed  health  care  practitioners  re- 
ported to  the  Secretary  (or  to  the  agency 
designated  under  section  424(b))  under  this 
part  or  section  1921  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  use.  1396r-2i  shall  be  provided  to 
the  Attorney  General.  The  Secretary  shall  — 

""(1)  transmit  to  the  Attorney  General  such 
information  as  the  Attorney  General  may 
designate  or  request  to  assist  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  m  the  enforce- 
m.ent  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U,S,C,  801  et  seq.  i  and  other  laws  enforced  by 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Adm.inistration:  and 

■"(2:'  transmit  such  information  related  to 
health  care  providers  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  designate  or  request  to  assist  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  the  en- 
forcement of  title  18.  the  Act  entitled  An 
Act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  pharmacy  and 
the  sale  of  poison  in  the  consular  districts  of 
the  United  States  in  China',  approved  March 
3.  1915  (21  U.S.C.  201  et  .seq.).  and  chapter  V 
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of  the  Keileral  Food.  Druff,  and  Cosmetic  Act 

(21  U  S  C   351  et  seq  I  •'. 

SEC.  1023.  R*:(;i  I^TIONS  AND  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  KKi.ri  A  1  ii  pss  The  Attorney  General 
shall,  not  later  than  90  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  issue  regulations  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  subtitle. 

(b)  EFFECTIVE  Date. -The  amendments 
made  by  this  subtitle  shall  become  effective 
on  the  date  that  is  120  ilavs  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act 

Subtitle  C— Interdiction 

SEC.   1031    SA,N(  riON.S  KOK  K.\ll.l  K>:   n>  IJV.M)  OR 
TO  BKlNi;  TO. 

(a)  Offensf..    Chapter  109  of  title  18.  Unlt- 
p'l  SM'os  C'lile.  is  amended  by  addlnir  at  the 
•V  !  ■  !;.■  :     .  <winK  new  section: 
'iZi^l.  Order  to  land  or  brinK  to 

"liu  l)Kh  ;ni  I  IMS;.,  K.ir  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1(  the  term  aircraft  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States'  includes — 

"(A(  an  aircraft  located  over  the  United 
States  or  the  customs  waters  of  the  United 
States: 

"(B)  an  aircraft  located  in  the  airspace  of 
a  foreign  nation,  where  that  nation  consents 
to  the  enforcement  of  United  States  law  by 
the  United  States;  and 

"(C)  over  the  hiRh  seas,  an  aircraft  without 
nationality,  an  aircraft  of  United  States  reg- 
istry, or  an  aircraft  rcRistered  in  a  foreltrn 
nation  where  the  nation  of  registry  has  con- 
sented or  waived  objection  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  United  States  law  by  the  United 
States. 

"(2)  the  term  'bring-  to'  means  to  cause  a 
vessel  to  slow  or  come  to  a  stop  to  facilitate 
a  law  enforcement  boarding  by  adjusting  the 
course  and  speed  of  the  vessel  to  account  for 
the  weather  conditions  and  sea  state; 

"(3)  the  term  "Federal  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer' has  the  meaning  stated  in  section  115. 
and 

'(4)  the  terms  "vessel  of  the  United  States' 
and  'vessel  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States'  have  the  meanings  slated  in 
the  Maritime  Drug  1.aw  Enforcement  Act  i46 
U.S.C.  App   1901  et  seq,). 

"(b)  Failire  To  La.nd  AiRCHAtT.- ( 1 )  It  is 
unlawful  for  the  pilot,  operator,  or  person  in 
charge  of  an  aircraft  that  has  crossed  the 
border  of  the  United  States  or  an  aircraft 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  that  is  being  operated  outside  the 
United  States  to  refuse  to  obey  the  order  to 
land  made  by  an  authorized  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officer  who  is  enforcing— 

"(A)  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  controlled  substances  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  802)):  or 

"(B)  chapter  27  or  section  1956  or  1967  of 
this  title. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs,  after  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  General,  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions governing  the  means  by  which  an  order 
to  land  may  be  communicated  by  Federal 
law  enforcement  officers  to  the  pilot,  opera- 
tor, or  person  in  charge  of  an  aircraft. 

"(c)  Failure  To  Bring  Vessel  To.— It  is 
unlawful  for  the  master,  operator,  or  person 
In  charge  of  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  or 
a  vessel  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  to  fail  to  bring  the  vessel  to 
on  being  ordered  to  do  so  by  a  Federal  law 
enforcement  officer  authorized  to  issue  such 
an  order 

"(U)  Rule  of  Construction. -This  section 
does  not  limit  the  authority  of  a  customs  of- 
ficer under  section  581   of  the  Tariff  Act  of 


1930  I  1!*  f  .s  C  1681)  or  any  other  law  that  the 
Customs  Service  enforces  or  administers  or 
the  authority  of  any  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment officer  under  any  law  of  the  United 
States  to  order  an  aircraft  to  land  or  a  vessel 
to  bring  to. 

"te)  Consent  or  Waiver  of  Objection  — 
Consent  or  waiver  of  objection  by  a  foreign 
nation  to  the  enforcement  by  the  United 
States  of  Its  laws  under  this  section  may  be 
obtained  by  radio,  telephone,  or  similar  oral 
or  electronic  means,  and  may  be  proved  by 
certification  of  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the 
Secretary's  designee 

•"(f)  Penalty". —A  person  who  intentionally 
violates  this  section  shall  be  fined  under  this 
title.  Imprisoned  not  more  than  3  years,  or 
both. 

"(gi  Forfeiture.— Any  vessel  or  aircraft 
that  is  used  in  a  violation  of  this  section 
may  be  seized  and  forfeited  The  law  relating 
to  the  seizure,  summary  and  judicial  forfeit- 
ure, and  condemnation  of  properly  for  viola- 
tion of  the  customs  laws,  the  disposition  of 
such  property  or  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
thereof,  the  remission  or  mitigation  of  such 
forfeitures,  and  the  compromise  of  claims 
shall  apply  to  seizures  and  forfeitures  in- 
curred or  alleged  to  have  been  Incurred 
under  this  section,  except  that  such  duties  as 
are  imposed  upon  the  customs  officer  or  any 
other  person  with  respect  to  the  seizure  and 
forfeiture  of  property  under  the  customs 
laws  shall  be  performed  with  respect  to  sei- 
zures and  forfeitures  of  property  under  this 
section  by  such  officers,  agents,  or  other  per- 
sons as  may  be  authorized  or  designated  for 
that  purpose.  Any  vessel  or  aircraft  that  is 
used  in  a  violation  of  this  section  is  also  lia- 
ble in  rem  for  any  fine  or  civil  penalty  Im- 
posed under  this  section 

"(hi  Delegation  of  Authority.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transporiatlon  may  delegate  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officer  seizure  and  forfeiture  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  section  to  other  law 
enforcement  officers" 

(b)   Technical    Amemiment  — The    chapter 
analysis  for  chapter   109  of  title   18,   United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  item 
"2237.  Order  to  land  or  to  bring  to" 

SEC.  1032.  FAA  REVOCA-nON  ALTHORITY. 

(a)  I.M.MEDIATK     REVIKAriON     OK     Registra 

TION— Section  J01(e>  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  i49  use  App  HOlieii  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph 

"(3>(A)  The  registration  of  the  aircraft 
shall  be  immediately  revoked  upon  the  fail- 
ure of  the  operator  of  the  aircraft  to  follow 
the  order  of  a  Federal  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer to  land  an  aircraft  as  provided  in  section 
2237  of  title  18,  United  States  Code.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  notify  forthwith  the  owner 
of  the  aircraft  that  the  owner  of  the  aircraft 
no  longer  holds  United  Slates  registration 
for  the  aircraft 

(B)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  pro- 
cedures for  the  owner  of  the  aircraft  to  show 
cause— 

"(1>  why  the  registration  was  not  revoked, 
as  a  matter  of  law.  by  operation  of  subpara- 
graph (A);  or 

"(ID  why  circumstances  existed  pursuant 
to  which  the  AdmlnistraUjr  should  deter- 
mine that,  notwithstanding  subparagraph 
(A),  it  would  be  In  the  public  interest  to 
issue  a  new  certificate  of  registration  to  the 
owner  to  be  effective  concurrent  with  the 
revocation  occasioned  by  operation  of  sub- 
paragraph (A  I.". 

(b)  Revoc.\tion  of  .^ir.man  Certificate.— 
Section  609  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 


1958  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1429(ei)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(d)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  issue  an 
order  revoking  the  airman  certificate  of  any 
person  If  the  Administrator  finds  that— 

""(A)  the  person,  while  acting  as  the  opera- 
tor of  an  aircraft,  failed  to  follow  the  order 
of  a  law  enforcement  officer  to  land  the  air- 
craft as  provided  in  section  2237  of  title  18, 
United  Slates  Code;  and 

"iBi  the  person  knew  or  had  reason  to 
know  that  the  person  had  been  ordered  to 
land  the  aircraft. 

"(2)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
extenua.inp  circumstances  existed,  such  as 
safety  of  flighi.  which  justified  a  deviation 
by  the  airman  from  the  order  to  land,  para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  apply 

"•(3)  Subsection  (c)(3i  shall  apply  to  any 
revocation  of  the  airman  certificate  of  any 
f)erson  for  failing  to  follow  the  order  of  a 
Federal  law  enforcement  officer  to  land  an 
aircraft  " 
SEC.  103.1  (o.-vst  <;i  aki)  air  ivn  iuiiction  ai 

Til  OKI  TV 

(a I  AiK  Interdiction  Authukitv— Chapter 
5  of  title  14.  United  Stales  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sec- 
lion: 

"5  96.  Air  interdirtinn  authority 

The  Coast  Guard  m.iy  issue  orders  and 
make  inquiries,  searches,  seizures,  and  ar- 
rests with  respect  to  violations  of  laws  of  the 
United  Slates  occurring  atward  any  aircraft 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Stales  over  the  high  seas  and  waters  over 
which  the  United  Slates  has  jurisdiction. 
.\ny  order  issued  under  this  section  to  land 
an  aircraft  shall  be  communicated  pursuant 
to  regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2237  of  title  18". 

(b)  Technical  A,mendment  -The  chapter 
analysis  for  chapter  5  of  title  14.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  item 

"96    Air  inlerdiclion  aulhiiriiy  ■■ 
SEC.  1034,  COAST  GUARD  CIVIL  PENALTY    I'KOVl 
SIONS. 

la)  Civu.  Penalty     Chapter  17  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  fullowlnii  new  section 
"itifi".    Civil    (M-nalty    for    failun-    to    comply 

with  a  lawful  boarding  or  order  to  land 

■  la)  Intentional  Failure  To  Comply.— 
The  master,  operator,  or  person  in  charge  of 
a  vessel  or  the  pilot  or  operator  of  an  air- 
craft who  intentionally  fails  to  comply  with 
an  order  of  a  Coast  Guard  commissioned  offi- 
cer, warrant  officer,  or  petty  officer  relating 
to  the  boarding  of  a  vessel  or  landing  of  an 
aircraft  in  violation  of  section  2237  of  title 
18,  United  Stales  Code,  or  section  96  of  this 
title  is  liable  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$25,000.  which  may  be  asses-sed  by  the  Sec- 
retary after  notice  and  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 

•"(b)  Negligent  Failure  To  Comply —The 
master,  operator,  or  person  in  charge  of  a 
vessel  or  the  pilot  or  operator  of  an  aircraft 
who  negligently  fails  to  comply  with  an 
order  of  a  Coast  Guard  commissioned  officer, 
warrant  officer,  or  petty  officer  relating  to 
the  boarding  of  a  vessel  or  landing  of  an  air- 
craft in  violation  of  section  2'237  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  or  section  96  of  this  title 
is  liable  to  the  United  Stales  Government 
for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $5,000. 
which  may  be  assessed  by  the  Secretary 
after  notice  and  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

"(c)  Liability  In  Rem.— A  *fessel  or  aircraft 
used  In  violation  of  section  2237  of  title  18. 


United  States  Code,  or  section  96  of  this  title 
1?  liable  in  rem  for  a  civil  penalty  assessed 
under  this  section.". 

(bi  Technical  .^MENDME^T  — The  chapter 
analysis  for  chapter  17  of  title  14.  United 
Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  item: 

■667   Civil  penalty  for  failure  to  comply  with 
a    lawful    boarding   or   order   to 
land." 
SEC.  1035.  CUSTOMS  ORDERS. 

Section  581  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.S.C.  1581)  is  amended  by  adding  ai  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection, 

"(II  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'au- 
thorized place'  includes— 

"(1 1  with  respect  to  a  vehicle,  any  location 
in  a  foreign  country  at  which  United  States 
Customs  Officers  are  i>ermitted  to  conduct 
inspections,  examinations,  or  searches:  and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  aircraft  to  which  this 
section  applies  by  virtue  of  .section  644  of 
this  .\ct  or  regulations  issued  thereunder  or 
section  2237  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
any  location  outside  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding a  foreign  country  location  at  which 
United  States  Customs  Officers  are  per- 
mitted to  conduct  inspections,  examina- 
tions, or  searches .". 
SEC.  1036.  CUSTOMS  CI\1I.  PENALTY  PROMSIONS. 

The  Tariff  Aa  of  1930  (19  I'.S  C,  1202  et 
seq.i  IS  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
590  the  follow  ink'  new  section: 

-SEC.  591.  CrVlL  PENA1.TY  FOR  FAILURE  TO  OBEY 
AN  ORDER  TO  LA.ND  OR  TO  BRING 
TO. 

"(a I  Inte.ntional  Faii.uhk  To  Comply 
The  pilot  or  operator  of  an  aircraft  who  in- 
tentionally fails  to  comply  with  an  order  of 
an  officer  of  the  customs  relating  to  the 
landing  of  an  aircraft  in  violation  of  section 
581  of  this  Act  or  section  2237  of  title  18. 
United  Stales  Code,  is  subject  to  a  civil  pen- 
ally of  not  more  than  $25,000.  which  may  be 
assessed  by  the  apprnpriate  customs  officer, 

"(b)  Negligent  Failure  To  Comply.  -The 
pilot  or  operator  of  an  aircraft  who  neg- 
ligently fails  to  comply  with  an  order  of  an 
officer  of  the  customs  relating  to  the  landing 
of  an  aircraft  in  violation  of  section  581  of 
this  Act  or  section  2237  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $3,000,  which  may  be  assessed 
by  the  appropriate  t  ustoms  officer.", 

SEC.  1037  I.NF0R.MAT10N  EXCHANGE  ANT)  ASSIST 
ANCE. 

Section  142  of  title  14.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(U  by  inserting  '"(a)  Exchange  of  Lnfor.ma- 
TION.— "  before  ""The"': 

(2 1  in  subsection  (a),  as  designated  by  para- 
graph ( 1  >— 

(A)  by  inserting  "'and  international  organi- 
zations" after  "with  foreign  governments": 
and 

(Bi  by  inserting  "maritime  law  enforce- 
ment, maritime  environmental  protection, 
and  "  after  "matters  dealing  with";  and 

(3i  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  Use  of  Perso.nnel  and  F.^cilities.— 
The  Coast  Guard  may.  when  so  requested  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  use  its  personnel  and 
facilities  to  assist  any  foreign  government  or 
international  organization  to  perform  any 
activity  for  which  such  personnel  and  facili- 
ties are  especially  qualified.  ". 

SEC  lO-IH.  A.SSISTANCE  TO  FOREIGN  GONTCRN 
MENTS  A.M)  INTER.NAT10NA1.  ORGA- 
NIZATIONb. 

(a)  In  General— Section  149  of  title  14. 
United  Stales  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 


"^  149.  Assistance  to  foreign  governments  and 
international  organizations 

"I  a  I  In  General,— The  President  may. 
upon  application  from  the  foreign  govern- 
ments or  international  organizations  con- 
cerned, and  whenever  in  the  President's  dis- 
cretion the  public  interest  renders  such  a 
course  advisable,  utilize  officers  and  enlisted 
members  of  the  Coast  Guard  to  assist  foreign 
governments  or  international  organizations 
in  matters  concerning  which  the  Coast 
Guard  may  be  of  assistance. 

■■(bi  Detail  ok  Personnel— d)  Utilization 
of  members  may  include  the  detail  of  such 
members. 

"(2 1  Arrangements  may  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  with  countries  to  which  such  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  members  are  detailed  to 
perform  functions  under  this  section,  for  re- 
imbursement to  the  United  States  or  other 
sharing  of  the  cost  of  performing  such  func- 
tions 

■i3i  While  detailed  under  this  subsection, 
officers  and  enlisted  mem.bers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  shall  receive  the  pay  and  allowances 
to  which  they  are  entitled  m  the  Coast 
Guard  and  shall  be  allowed  the  same  credit 
for  all  service  while  so  detailed,  as  if  serving 
with  the  Coast  Guard." 

(bi  Technical  .■\mend.ment.— The  chapter 
analysis  for  chapter  7  of  title  14.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  amending  the 
item  relating  to  section  149  read  as  follows 

"149,  Assistance  to  foreign  governments  and 
international  organizations" 

SEC.  1039.  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  MA.NSFIELD 
AMENDMENT  TO  PERMIT  MARITLME 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OPERATIONS  IN 
ARCHIPELAGIC  WATERS. 

Section  481(Cii4i  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2291ici(4>)  is  amended 
by  inserting  ".  and  archipelagic  waters' 
after  "territorial  sea". 

Subtitle  D — Rural  Drug  Crime 

SEC.  1051.  RURAL  DRUG  ENFORCE.MENT  TA.SK 
FORCES. 

lai  Estahlish.VENT.  -  Not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Attorney  General,  in  consultation  with  the 
Governors,  mayors,  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cers of  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies,  may  establish  a  Rural  Drug  En- 
forcement Task  Force  in  each  of  the  Federal 
judicial  districts  which  encompass  signifi- 
cant rural  lands. 

(b)  Task  Force  Me.mbekship.— The  task 
forces  established  under  subsection  (ai  shall 
be  chaired  by  the  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  respective  Federal  judicial  district.  The 
task  forces  shall  include  representatives 
from— 

(li  State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies: 

(2)  the  Drug  Enforcement  .Administration: 

(3)  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation: 

(4)  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service:  and 

(5)  law  enforcement  officers  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  Park  Police.  United  States  Forest 
Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
and  such  other  Federal  law  enforcement 
a^;encies  as  the  .Attorney  General  may  di- 
rect. 

SEC.  1052,  CROSS-DESIGNATION  OF  F».DERAL  OF 
KICERS. 

The  Attorney  General  may  cross-designate 
up  to  100  law  enforcement  officers  from  each 
of  the  agencies  specified  under  section 
1051(b)(5)  with  jurisdiction  to  enforce  the 
Controlled  Subsunces  Act  on  non-Federal 
lands  to  the  extent  necessary  to  effect  the 
purposes  of  this  subtitle. 


SEC.   1053.   RLTIAL  DRUG  ENTORCEMENT  TRAIN- 
I.NG. 

lai  Specialized  Training  for  Rura:.  Offi- 
cers.—The  Director  of  the  Federal  Law  En- 
forcement Training  Center  shall  develop  a 
specialized  course  of  instruction  devoted  to 
training  law  enforcement  officers  from  rural 
agencies  m  the  investigation  of  drug  traf- 
ficking and  related  crimes 

(b)  Authorization  of  .Appropriations  — 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$1,000,000  in  each  of  the  fiscal  yea.'s  1992.  1993. 
and  1994  to  carry  out  suhsection  (a 
SEC.  1054.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRlA^nONS 
FOR  RURAL  LAW  ENTORCEMENT 
AGENCIES. 

(a»     .AL'THOHIZA-nON     OK     APPROPRIATK-INS  — 

Section  lOOliai  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C   3T93iaii  is  amended- 

ili  by  redesignating  paragraph  (6i,  relating 
to  part  N  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  .Act  of  1968.  as  para- 
graph (8)  and  removing  it  to  follow  para- 
graph i7).  relating  to  part  M  of  that  title  I: 
and 

!2i  by  redesignating  paragraph  .~\  relating 
to  part  O  of  that  title,  as  paragraph  (9'  and 
amending  the  paragraph  to  read  as  follows 

■i9i  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
years  1993  and  1994  to  carry  out  part  O". 

(bi  Amendment  ok  Base  Allocation.— Sec- 
tion 1501iaii2KAi  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
CrimiC  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
'42  U.S.C.  3796bb( a  II 2 1' A  ) '  is  amended  by 
striking  "$100,000"  and  inserting  "$250,000". 

SEC.     1055.    RURAL    SU^BSTANCE    ABUSE    TREAT- 
MENT A.ND  EDUCATION  GR.\NTS 

Part  A  of  title  \'  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  use.  290aa  et  seq  >  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

-SEC.   509H.    RURAL   Sl-BSTANCE    ABUSE    TREAT- 
MENT. 

■  a  I  In  General-  The  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice for  Treatment  Improvemient  (referred  to 
m  this  section  as  the  'Director'!  shall  estab- 
lish a  program  to  provide  grants  to  hos- 
pitals, community  health  centers,  migrant 
health  centers,  health  entities  of  Indian 
tribes  and  tribal  organizations  las  defined  in 
section  1913(b)(5)i.  and  other  appropriate  en- 
tities that  serve  nonmetropohtan  areas  to 
assist  such  entities  in  developing  and  im.ple- 
menting  projects  that  provide,  or  expand  the 
availability  of.  substance  abuse  treatment 
services. 

"(bi  Requirements —To  receive  a  grant 
under  this  section,  a  hospital,  community 
health  center,  or  treatment  facility  shall— 

"(1)  serve  a  nonmietropolitan  area  or  have 
a  substance  abuse  treatment  progra.m  that  is 
designed  to  serve  a  nonmetropolitan  area 

"i2i  operate,  or  have  a  plan  to  operate,  an 
approved  substance  abuse  treatment  pro- 
gram: 

"(3)  agree  to  coordinate  the  project  as- 
sisted under  this  section  with  sut)stance 
abuse  treat.ment  activities  within  the  State 
and  local  agencies  responsible  for  substance 
abuse  treatment:  and 

"(4 1  prepare  and  submit  an  application  in 
accordance  with  sub-section  (c). 

"(c)  .Application.— 

"(I)  In  general.— To  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this  section,  an  entity  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Director  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  coniainine: 
such  information  as  the  Director  shall  re- 
quire. 

"(2)  Coordinated  applications.— State 
agencies  that  are  responsible  for  substance 
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abuse  treatment  may  submit  coordinated 
grant  applications  on  behalf  of  entitles  that 
are  eltfrible  for  (grants  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b). 

"(d)  Prevention  Prcxjrams — 

"(1)  In  general— Each  entity  recelvinfr  a 
grant  under  this  section  may  use  a  portion  of 
such  (frant  funds  to  further  community- 
based  substance  abuse  prevention  activities. 

■•(2)  Regulations  -The  Director,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Substance  Abuse  l^eventlon.  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  regarding  the  activities  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1). 

■■(ei  Special  Consideration. -In  awarding 
grants  under  this  section,  the  Director  shall 
give  priority  to— 

"(li  projects  sponsored  by  rural  hospitals 
that  are  qualified  to  receive  rural  health 
care  transition  grants  as  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 4005(e)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1987; 

■■(2)  projects  serving  nonmetrpolitan  areas 
that  establish  links  and  coordinate  activities 
between  hospitals,  community  health  cen- 
ters, community  mental  health  centers,  and 
substance  abuse  treatment  centers:  and 

•■(3)  projects  that  are  designed  to  serve 
areas  that  have  no  available  existing  treat- 
ment facilities. 

■■(fi  Duration.— Grants  awarded  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  for  a  period  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 3  years,  except  that  the  Director  may 
establish  a  procedure  for  the  renewal  of 
grants  under  subsection  (ai. 

■■(g)  Geoorafhic  Distribution —To  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  the  Director  shall  provide 
grants  to  fund  at  least  one  project  in  each 
SUte. 

••(h)  Authorization  ok  An-ROPRiATioNs.- 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section. 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$25,000,000  for  each  iif  Ihf  fista!  vears  1992 
and  1993. 
SEC.  105«.  CLEAKl.NCiHOl  SK  l'K(M.R.\M 

Section  509  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  use.  2SOaa"7)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  •'and'"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3). 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4i  and  inserting  a  semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

••(5)  to  gather  information  pertaining  to 
rural  drug  abuse  treatment  and  education 
projects  funded  by  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse, 
and  Mental  Health  Administration,  as  well 
as  other  such  projects  operating  throughout 
the  United  States:  and 

"■(6)  to  disseminate  such  information  to 
rural  hospitals,  community  health  centers, 
community  mental  health  centers,  treat- 
ment facilities,  community  organizations, 
and  other  intf!'''s'o,l  imlivuluals  " 

Subtitle  K — Grant  Programs 
SEC.  1061.  DRUG  EMEKCENl'Y  AKEA.S. 

Section  1005(0  of  the  National  Narcotics 
Leadership  Act  of  1988  (21  U.S.C  1504(C))  Is 
amended  by  striking  subsection  (o  and  in- 
serting the  following  new  subsection: 

••(c)  Declaration  of  Drug  Emergency 
Areas  — 

••(1)  Presidential  declaration.— (A)  If  a 
major  drug-related  emergency  exists 
throughout  a  State  or  a  part  of  a  State,  the 
President  may.  in  consultation  with  the  Di- 
rector and  other  appropriate  officials,  de- 
clare the  State  or  part  of  a  State  to  be  a 
drug  emergency  area  and  may  take  any  and 
all  necessary  actions  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section or  by  any  other  law. 

•■(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  •major  drug-related  emergency' 
means  any   occasion   or   instance   in   which 


drug  trafficking,  drug  abuse,  or  drug-related 
violence  reaches  such  levels,  as  determined 
by  the  President,  that  Federal  assistance  is 
needed  to  supplement  State  and  local  efforts 
and  capabilities  to  save  lives,  to  protect 
property  and  public  health,  and  to  promote 
safely. 

■•(2)  Procedure  for  declaration.— (A)  A 
request  for  a  declaration  by  the  President 
designating  an  area  to  be  a  drug  Emergency 
area  shall  be  made  in  writing  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State  or  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  a  local  government  and  shall  be  forwarded 
to  the  President  through  the  Director  in 
such  form  as  the  Director  may  by  regulation 
require.  One  or  more  cities,  counties,  or 
States  may  submit  a  joint  request  for  des- 
ignation as  a  drug  emergency  area  under  this 
subsection. 

"(B)  A  request  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  based  on  a  written  finding  that  the 
major  drug-related  emergency  Is  of  such  se- 
venty and  magnitude  that  Federal  assist- 
ance Is  necessary  for  an  effective  response  to 
save  lives,  protect  property  and  public 
health,  and  promote  safety 

■•(C)  The  President  shall  not  limit  declara- 
tions under  this  subsection  to  highly  popu- 
lated centers  of  drug  trafficking,  drug  use  or 
drug-related  violence,  but  shall  consider  ap- 
plications from  governments  of  less  popu- 
lated areas  where  the  magnitude  and  sever- 
ity of  such  activities  is  beyond  the  capabil- 
ity of  the  State  or  local  government  to  re- 
spond. 

"(Di  As  part  of  a  request  for  a  declaration 
b.v  the  President  under  this  subsection,  and 
as  a  prerequisite  to  Federal  drug  emergency 
assistance  under  this  subsection,  the  Gov- 
ernor or  chief  executive  officer  shall— 

■■(i)  take  appropriate  responsive  action 
under  Suite  or  local  law  and  furnish  infor- 
mation on  the  nature  and  amount  of  State 
and  local  resources  that  have  been  or  will  be 
committed  to  alleviating  the  major  drug-re- 
lated emergency; 

•■(11)  certify  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ment obligations  and  expenditures  will  com- 
ply with  all  applicable  cost-sharing  require- 
ments of  this  subsection;  and 

■■(Hi)  submit  a  detailed  plan  outlining  the 
State  or  local  governments  short-  and  long- 
term  plans  to  respond  to  the  major  drug-re- 
lated emergency,  specifying  the  types  and 
levels  of  Federal  assistance  requested,  and 
including  explicit  goals  (quantitative  goals, 
where  possible)  and  timetables  and  shall 
specify  how  Federal  assistance  provided 
under  this  subsection  is  intended  to  achieve 
such  goals. 

•■(E)  The  Director  shall  review  a  request 
submitted  pursuant  to  this  subsection  and 
forward  the  application,  along  with  a  rec- 
ommendation to  the  President  on  whether  to 
approve  or  disapprove  the  application,  with- 
in 30  days  aft«r  receiving  the  application. 
Based  on  the  application  and  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Director,  the  President 
ma.v  declare  an  area  to  be  a  drug  emergency 
area  under  this  subsection. 

■•(3)  Federal  monetary  assistance —(A) 
The  President  may  make  grants  to  State  or 
local  governments  of  up  to  S60.000.000  in  the 
aggregate  for  any  single  major  drug-related 
emergene.v. 

■■(B)  The  Federal  share  of  assistance  under 
this  section  shall  not  be  greater  than  75  per- 
cent of  the  costs  necessary  to  implement  the 
short-  and  long-term  plan  outlined  in  para- 
graph i2)(D)(lll). 

■■(Ci  Federal  assistance  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  provided  to  a  drug  disas- 
ter area  for  more  than  I  year,  except  that 
the  President,  on  application  of  a  Governor 


of  a  State  or  chief  executive  officer  of  a  local 
government,  and.  based  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Director,  may  extend  the  provi- 
sion of  Federal  assistance  for  not  more  than 
an  additional  180  days. 

■■(D>  A  State  or  local  government  that  re- 
ceives Federal  assistance  under  this  sub- 
section shall  balance  the  allocation  of  such 
assistance  evenly  between  drug  supply  reduc- 
tion and  drug  demand  reduction  efforts,  un- 
less State  or  local  conditions  dictate  other- 
wise. 

••(4)  Nonmonetary  asslstance.— In  addi- 
tion to  the  assistance  provided  under  p>ara- 
graph  (3i.  the  President  may— 

••(A)  direct  any  Federal  agency,  with  or 
without  reimbursement,  to  utilize  its  au- 
thorities and  the  resources  granted  to  It 
under  Federal  law  (including  personnel, 
equipment,  supplies,  facilities,  and  manage- 
rial, technical,  and  advisory  services)  In  sup- 
port of  State  and  local  assistance  efforts; 
and 

■iB)  provide  technical  and  advisory  assist- 
ance, including  communications  support  and 
law  enforcement-related  intelligence  infor- 
mation. 

(51  Issuance  of  implementing  regula- 
tions—Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Director 
shall  issue  regulations  to  implement  this 
subsection,  including  such  regulations  as  are 
necessary  relating  to  applications  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  and  the  provision  of  Federal 
monetary  and  nonmonetary  assistance. 

■•(6)  AUDIT  HY   comptroller  GENERAL  —The 

Comptroller  General  shall  conduct  an  audit 
of  any  Federal  assistance  (both  monetary 
and  nonmonetary)  of  an  amount  greater 
than  SIOO.OOO  provided  to  a  State  or  local 
government  under  this  subsection,  including 
an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  as- 
sistance based  on  the  goals  contained  in  the 
application  for  assistance. 

••(7)  Authorization  of  ArPHOPRiATioNs.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  1994.  1995.  and 
1996  J300.000.000  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section '■ 

SEC.    IWJ     DEPAKTME.NT    OF    JtS'nc  F    (OMMU- 
NHT    SI  KSTANCE    AIU  SK     l'KK\  EN- 

TION 

(a)  Co.MMiM  TV  Pahtnehshu'.s  I'art  E  of 
title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U  S.C.  3711  et 
seq  )  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subpart 

"Subpart  4 — C'ommunitv  Coalitions  on 
Substance  .Abuse 

••GRANTS  TTi  (  '  M  !i  ',  ;  ANCE  ABUSE 

•Sec.  531.  (a)  Definition.— As  used  in  this 
section,  the  term  eligible  coalition'  means 
an  association,  consisting  of  at  least  seven 
organizations,  agencies,  and  individuals  that 
are  concerned  about  preventing  substance 
abuse,  that  Includes— 

•■(1)  public  and  private  organizations  and 
agencies  that  represent  law  enforcement, 
schools,  health  and  social  service  agencies, 
and  community-based  organizations:  and 

•■(2)  representatives  of  3  of  the  following 
groups:  the  clergy,  academla.  business,  par- 
ents, youth,  the  media,  civic  and  fraternal 
groups,  or  other  nongovernmental  Interested 
parties. 

■■(b)  Grant  Progra.m.— The  Att<:)rney  Gen- 
eral, acting  through  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Justice  Assistance,  and  the  appro- 
priate State  agency,  shall  make  grants  to  el- 
igible coalitions  in  order  to— 

"■(1)  plan  and  implement  comprehensive 
long-term  strategies  for  substance  abuse  pre- 
vention: 
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■•(2j  develop  a  detailed  assessment  of  exist- 
ing substance  abuse  prevention  programs 
and  activities  to  determine  community  re- 
sources and  to  identify  major  gaps  and  bar- 
riers in  such  programs  and  activities: 

■•(3)  identify  and  solicit  funding  sources  to 
enable  such  programs  and  activities  to  be- 
come self-sustaining; 

■■(4)  develop  a  consensus  regarding  the  pri- 
orities of  a  community  concerning  substance 
abuse; 

■(5)  develop  a  plan  to  implement  such  pri- 
orities: and 

■■(6)  coordinate  substance  abuse  services 
and  activities,  including  prevention  activi- 
ties in  the  schools  or  communities  and  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment  programs. 

■■(c)  Community  Pakticipation.  -In  devel- 
oping and  implementing  a  substance  abuse 
prevention  program,  a  coalition  receiving 
funds  under  subsection  (b)  shall— 

••(li  emphasize  and  encourage  substantial 
voluntary  participation  in  the  community. 
especially  among  individuals  involved  with 
youth  such  as  teachers,  coaches,  parents,  and 
clergy;  and 

••(2)  emphasize  and  encourage  the  involve- 
ment of  businesses,  civic  groups,  and  other 
community  organizations  and  members. 

"(di  APPLICATION.— An  eligible  coalition 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  appropriate  State  agency  in 
order  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  section. 
Such  an  application  shall- 

•■{li  describe  and.  to  the  extent  possible, 
document  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  sub- 
stance abuse  problem,  emphasizing  who  is  at 
risk  and  specifying  which  groups  of  individ- 
uals should  be  targeted  for  prevention  and 
intervention: 

••(2)  describe  the  activities  needing  finan- 
cial assistance: 

"(3)  identify  participating  agencies,  orga- 
nizations, and  individuals: 

•■(4)  identify  the  agency,  organization,  or 
individual  that  has  responsibility  for  leading 
the  coalition,  and  provide  assurances  that 
such  agency,  organization  or  individual  has 
previous  substance  abuse  prevention  experi- 
ence; 

•■(5)  describe  a  mechanism  to  evaluate  the 
success  of  the  coalition  in  developing  and 
carrying  out  the  substance  abuse  prevention 
plan  described  in  subsection  ibi(5i  and  to  re- 
port on  the  plan  to  the  Attorney  General  on 
an  annual  basis:  and 

■■(6)  contain  such  additional  information 
and  assurances  as  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  appropriate  State  agenc.v  may  prescribe. 

••(e)  Priority.— In  awarding  grants  under 
this  section,  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
appropriate  State  agency  shall  give  priority 
to  a  community  thatr- 

"(1)  provides  evidence  of  significant  sub- 
stance abuse; 

•'(2i  proposes  a  comprehensive  and  multi- 
faceted  approach  to  eliminating  substance 
abuse: 

■'(3)  encourages  the  involvement  of  busi- 
nesses and  community  leaders  in  substance 
abuse  prevention  activities: 

•'(4)  demonstrates  a  commitment  and  a 
high  priority  for  preventing  substance  abuse; 
and 

•■(5)  demonstrates  support  from  the  com- 
munity and  State  and  local  agencies  for  ef- 
forts to  eliminate  substance  abuse 

"(f)  Review.  (1)  Each  coalition  that  re- 
ceives Federal  funds  under  this  section  shall 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  appropriate  State  agency 
that  evaluates  the  effectiveness  of  the  plan 
described  in  subsection  (b)(5i  and  contains 
such  additional  Information  as  the  Attorney 


General  or  the  appropriate  State  agency  may 
prescribe. 

■•(2'(Ai  The  Attorney  General,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Jus- 
tice Assistance  and  the  appropriate  State 
agency,  shall  submit  an  annual  review  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

■'(Bi  The  review  described  m  subparatrraph 
(A)  shall— 

•■(i)  evaluate  the  grant  program  estab- 
lished in  this  section  to  determine  its  effec- 
tiveness; 

■■(ill  implement  nece.s.sary  changes  to  the 
program  that  can  be  done  by  the  Attorney 
General;  and 

■■(iii)  recommend  any  statutory  changes 
that  are  necessary. 

■■(g)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  J15. 000.000  for  fiscal 
year  }992.  J20.00O,0O0  for  fiscal  year  1993,  ar.d 
$25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994    ■ 

(b)  Tkchnical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  i42  U.S.C. 
3711  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  item: 

■•Subpart  4— Community  Coalition  on 
Substance  Abuse^'. 

SEC.     1063.     GRANTS     FOR     SLBSTA,NCE     ABUSE 
TREATME.Vr. 

(a)  Residential  Substance  Afcsk  Tri-:at- 
MENT  FOR  Prisoners.— Title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
i42  U.S.C.  3711  et  seq.i.  as  amencied  by  section 
993(a).  is  amended— 

(1 )  by  redesignating  part  T  as  part  U. 

(2)  by  redesignating  section  2001  as  section 
2101;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  part  S  the  following 
new  part: 

-PART  T— RESIDENTIAL  SL'BSTANCE 
ABUSE  TREATMENT  FOR  PRISONERS 
-SEC.  2001.  GRA.NT  ACTHORIXATIO.N. 

■The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Justice  .As- 
sistance (referred  to  in  this  part  as  the  ■Di- 
rector') may  make  grants  under  this  part  to 
States,  for  the  use  by  States  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  and  implementing  residential 
substance  abuse  treatment  programs  within 
State  correctional  facilities. 
-SEC   •i002.  STATE  APPUCA'nONS. 

•■lai  In  General.— (1 )  To  request  a  grant 
under  this  part  the  chief  executive  of  a  State 
shall  subm.it  an  application  to  the  Director 
in  such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Director  may  reasonably  require. 

■■(2)  Such  application  shall  include  assur- 
ances that  Federal  funds  received  under  this 
part  shall  be  used  to  supplement,  not  sup- 
plant, non-Federal  funds  that  would  other- 
wise be  available  for  activities  funded  under 
this  part. 

■■(3)  Such  application  shall  coordinate  the 
design  and  implementation  of  treatment  pro- 
gram? between  State  correctional  represent- 
atives and  the  State  Alcohol  and  Dru^r  .Abuse 
agency. 

•■(b)  DRUG  Testing  Requirement.— To  be 
eligible  to  receive  funds  under  this  part,  a 
State  must  agree  to  implement  or  continue 
to  require  urinalysis  or  similar  testing  of  in- 
dividuals in  correctional  residential  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment  programs.  Such  test- 
ing shall  include  individuals  released  from 
residential  substance  abuse  treatment  pro- 
grams who  remain  in  the  custody  of  the 
State. 

■■(c)  Eligibility  for  Pkkference  With 
.After  Care  Component.— 

■■(li  To  be  eligible  for  a  preference  under 
this  part,  a  State  must  ensure  that  individ- 


uals who  participate  in  the  drug  treatment 
program  established  or  implemented  with  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  part  will  be  pro- 
vided with  aftercare  services 

■•(2'  State  aftercare  services  must  involve 
the  coordination  of  the  prison  treatment 
program  with  other  human  service  and  reha- 
bilitation programs,  such  as  educational  and 
job  training  programis.  parole  supervision 
program.s.  half-way  house  programs,  and  par- 
ticipation m  self-help  and  peer  group  pro- 
grams, that  may  aid  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
individuals  m  the  drug  treatment  program. 

■'(3 1  To  qualify  as  an  aftercare  program. 
the  head  of  the  drug  treatment  program,  in 
conjunction  with  State  and  local  authorities 
and  organizations  involved  m  drug  treat- 
ment, shall  assist  in  placement  of  drug  treat- 
ment program  participants  with  appropriate 
com.munity  drug  treatment  facilities  when 
such  individuals  leave  prison  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence  or  on  parole 

■id I  State  Office.— The  office  designated 
under  section  507  of  this  title  i42  U.S.C- 
3757)- 

■■(li  shall  prepare  the  application  as  re- 
quired under  section  2002;  and 

'■(2)  shall  administer  grant  funds  received 
under  this  part,  including,  review  of  spend- 
ing, processing,  progress,  financial  reporting, 
technical  assistance,  grant  adjustments,  ac- 
counting, auditing,  and  fund  disbursement. 
-SEC.  2003.  REVIEW  OF  STATE  APPLICATIONS. 

■la;  In  Genera:,.  -The  Bureau  shall  make 
a  grant  under  section  2001  to  carry  i._,t  the 
projects  described  in  the  apphcatior  subrr.it- 
ted  under  section  2002  upon  determining 
that— 

■■(1)  the  application  is  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  this  part;  and 

■■(2i  before  the  approval  of  the  application 
the  Bureau  has  made  an  affirm.ative  finding 
in  writing  that  the  proposed  project  has  been 
reviewed  in  accordance  with  this  part. 

■■(bi  Approval— Each  application  submit- 
ted under  section  2002  shall  be  considered  ap- 
proved, m  whole  or  m  part,  by  the  Bureau 
not  later  than  45  days  after  first  received  un- 
less the  Bureau  informs  the  applicant  of  spe- 
cific reasons  for  disapproval. 

••(cj  RESTKKrriON.— Grant  funds  received 
under  this  part  shall  not  be  used  for  land  ac- 
quisition or  construction  projects. 

■■idi  Disapproval  Notice  and  Reconsider- 
ation.—The  Bureau  shall  not  disapprove  any 
application  without  first  affording  the  appli- 
cant reasonable  notice  and  an  opporfunity 
for  recor.sideratior. 

-SEC.  2004.  ALLOCATION  AND  DISTRIBCnON  OK 
FLNTIS. 

■■la)  .Allocation.— Of  the  total  amount  ap- 
propriated under  this  part  m  any  fiscal 
year- 

■■ili  0.4  percent  shall  be  allocated  to  each 
of  the  participating  States:  and 

■■(2)  of  the  total  funds  remaining  after  the 
allocation  under  paragraph  il  i.  there  shall  be 
allocated  to  each  of  the  participating  States 
an  amount  which  bears  the  sam.e  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  remaining  funds  described  in  this 
paragraph  as  the  State  prison  population  of 
such  State  bears  to  the  total  prison  popu- 
lation of  all  the  participating  States. 

■■(bi  Federal  Share  —The  Federal  share  of 
a  grant  made  under  this  part  may  not  exceed 
75  percent  of  the  total  costs  of  the  projects 
described  in  the  application  submitted  under 
section  2002  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
projects  receive  assistance  under  this  part. 

-SEC.  2005.  EVALUATION. 

"Each  State  that  receives  a  grant  under 
this  part  shall  submit  to  the  Director  an 
evaluation  not  later  than  March  1  of  each 
year  m  such  form  and  containing  such  infer- 
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mation  as  the  Director  may  reasonably  re- 
quire". 

(b)  Tkchnical  AMKNDMtNT -The  table  of 
contents  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U  SO. 
3711  et  se<4. 1,  as  amended  by  section  993(b),  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  matter  relating  to 
part  T  and  inserting  the  following: 

"Part  T— Residential  Substance  Ablse 
Trkatmknt  kor  prisoners 
"Sec.  2001    Grant  authorization. 
"Sec.  2002.  State  applications. 
"Sec.  2003.  Review  of  State  applications. 
"Sec.  2004.  Allocation     and    distribution    of 

funds. 
"Sec.  2005.  Evaluation 

"Part  U— Transition:  Effective  Date: 
Repealer 
"Sec.  2101.  Continuation    of   rules,    authori- 
ties, and  proceedings   ' 

(C)  Definition.— Section  901(a)  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  (42  use.  379I(a)i,  as  amended  by  section 
523(c).  IS  amended 

(1)  by  strilJing  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (23); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (24)  and  inserting  ';  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

■•(25i  The  term  'residential  substance  abuse 
treatment  program'  means  a  course  of  indi- 
vidual and  group  activities,  lasting  between 
9  and  12  months.  In  residential  treatment  fa- 
cilities set  apart  from  the  general  prison 
population— 

"(A)  directed  at  the  substance  abuse  prob- 
lems of  the  prisoner;  and 

"(B)  Intended  to  develop  the  prisoner's  cog- 
nitive, behavioral,  social,  vocational,  and 
other  skills  so  as  to  solve  the  prisoner's  sub- 
stance abuse  and  related  problems". 

(d)  Althorization  of  Apfrdpriations.— 
Section  1001(a)  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3793(a)).  as  amended  y  section 
993(C).  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(14 1   There   are    authorized    to    be    appro- 
priated J100.(X)0.0(X)  for  each  of  fiscal   years 
1992.  1993.  .mil  if)*)-!  to  carry  out  the  projects 
under  p.'irr  T 
SEC.  lOM.  DKic;  T>;sriN(;  ii-o.n  arrest. 

(a)  IN  General  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  use.  3711  et  seq.).  as  amended  by  section 
1063(a),  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  part  U  as  part  V; 

(2)  by  redesignating  section  2101  as  section 
2201;  and 

i3)  by  inserting  after  part  T  the  following 
new  [Kiit 

"PART  I  — (;r.\nts  for  imn.  tksting 
ri'ON  ahrk.st 

-SEC.  2101.  r.RAuNT  Al  THOKIZATIO.N. 

"The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Justice  As- 
sistance is  authorized  to  make  grants  under 
this  part  to  States,  for  the  use  by  States  and 
units  of  local  government  in  the  States,  for 
the  purpose  of  developing.  Implementing,  or 
continuing  a  drug  testing  project  when  indi- 
viduals are  arrested  and  during  the  pretrial 
period 

-SEC.  210-2.  STAT*;  AI'I'LK  A  no.NS. 

•■(ai  Gknlrai,  Rkwcikkmknts.— To  request 
a  grant  under  this  part  the  chief  executive  of 
a  State  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Director  in  such  form  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  Director  may  reasonably 
require 

"(b)  Mandatory  Assurances.-  To  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  funds  under  this  part,  a  SLat« 


must  agree  to  develop  or  maintain  programs 
of  urinalysis  or  similar  drug  testing  of  indi- 
viduals upon  arrest  and  on  a  regular  basis 
pending  trial  for  the  purpose  of  making  pre- 
trial detention  decisions. 

"(c)  Central  Office.— The  office  des- 
ignated under  section  507  of  this  title  i42 
use,  3757)— 

"(1)  shall  prepare  the  application  as  re- 
quired under  subsection  (a);  and 

"(2)  shall  administer  grant  funds  received 
under  this  part.  Including  review  of  spend- 
ing, processing,  progress,  financial  reporting, 
technical  assistance,  gram  adjustments,  ac- 
counting, auditing,  anil  fund  disbursement. 
-SEC.  2103.  UX:AL  APPLICA^nONS. 

■'(a  I  Ln  General— 1 1)  To  request  funds 
under  this  part  from  a  State,  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  a  unit  of  local  government  shall  sub- 
mit an  application  to  the  office  designated 
under  section  2102(ci. 

"(2)  An  application  under  paragraph  (li 
shall  be  considered  approved.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  by  the  State  not  later  than  90  days 
after  such  application  Is  first  received  unless 
the  State  informs  the  applicant  in  writing  of 
specific  reasons  for  disapproval. 

••i3)  The  State  shall  not  disapprove  any  ap- 
plication submitted  to  the  State  without 
first  affording  the  applicant  reasonable  no- 
tice and  an  opportunity  for  reconsideration. 

"(4)  If  an  application  under  paragraph  (1)  is 
approved,  the  unit  of  local  government  Is  eli- 
gible to  receive  the  funds  requested  in  the 
application. 

"(b)  Distribution  to  Units  of  IjOCal  Gov- 
ernment—a  State  that  receives  funds  under 
section  2101  in  a  fiscal  year  shall  make  such 
funds  available  to  units  of  local  government 
with  an  application  that  has  been  submitted 
and  approved  by  the  Stat*  within  90  days 
after  the  Bureau  has  approved  the  applica- 
tion submitted  by  the  State  and  has  made 
funds  available  to  the  State  The  Director 
may  waive  the  90-day  requirement  in  this 
.section  upon  a  finding  that  the  State  is  un- 
able to  satisfy  such  requirement  under  State 
statutes. 

•sm     210^    Al.l.lHATIUN  A.M)  DISTHIBl  TKiN  OF 
FINDS 

•■ia)  SiATE  Dlstribltiun.  Of  the  total 
amount  appropriated  under  this  part  in  any 
riscal  year— 

"(1)  0  4  percent  shall  be  allocated  to  each 
of  the  participating  States;  and 

"(2)  of  the  total  funds  remaining  after  the 
allocation  under  paragraph  ili.  there  shall  be 
allocated  to  each  of  the  participating  States 
an  amount  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  remaining  funds  described  in  this 
paragraph  as  the  number  of  individuals  ar- 
rested in  the  State  bears  to  the  number  of 
individuals  arrested  in  all  the  participating 
States. 

"(b)  Ix>CAL  Distribution— (ip  A  State  that 
receives  funds  under  this  part  in  a  fiscal  year 
shall  distribute  to  units  of  local  government 
In  the  State  the  portion  of  such  funds  that 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  funds  as  the  amount  of  funds 
expended  by  all  units  of  local  government  for 
criminal  Justice  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
bears  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  ex- 
pended by  the  State  and  all  units  of  local 
government  In  the  State  for  criminal  Justice 
in  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  Any  funds  not  distributed  to  units  of 
local  government  under  paragraph  il)  shall 
be  available  for  expenditure  by  the  State  for 
purposes  specified  in  the  State's  application. 

"1 3)  If  the  Director  determines,  on  the 
basis  of  information  available  during  any  fis- 
cal year,  that  a  portion  of  the  funds  allo- 
cated to  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year  will  not  be 


used  by  the  Stale  or  that  a  State  is  not  eligi- 
ble to  receive  funds  under  section  2101.  the 
Director  shall  award  the  funds  to  units  of 
local  government  In  the  State,  giving  prior- 
ity to  the  units  of  local  government  that  the 
Director  considers  to  have  the  greatest  need. 

"(c)  Federal  Share.  -The  Federal  share  of 
a  grant  made  under  this  part  may  not  exceed 
75  percent  of  the  total  costs  of  the  projects 
described  in  the  application  submitted  under 
section  2102  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
projects  receive  assistance  under  this  part 

"id)  Geographic  Distribution.    The  Diioi 
tor  shall  attempt  to  achieve,  to  the  extent 
practicable,    an    equitable    geographic    dis- 
tribution of  grant  awards. 
-SEC.  2105.  REPORT. 

■  .■\  i>taie  or  unit  of  local  government  that 
receives  funds  under  this  part  shall  submit 
to  the  Director  a  report  in  March  of  each  fis- 
cal year  in  which  funds  are  received  under 
this  part  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  the 
drug  testing  project". 

ibi  Technical  Amendment —The  table  of 
contents  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C 
3711  et  seq  ),  as  amended  by  section  1063(bi.  is 
amended  by  striking  the  matter  relating  to 
part  U  and  inserting  the  following: 

Part  U-Druc.  Testing  for  Individuals 
arrested 
"Sec.  2101    Grant  authorization. 
"Sec    2102    State  applications. 
"Sec.  2103    Local  applications. 
"Sec.  2104    Allocation    and    distribution    of 

funds. 
"Sec.  2105    Report. 

Part  V    Transition;  Effective  Date; 
Repealer 
"Sec    2201.  Continuation    of   rules,    authori- 
ties, and  proceedings.", 
(c)   Authorization   of   Appropriations.— 
Section  lOOKa)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and    Safe    Streets    Act    of    1968    (42    U  S.C 
3793(a)).    as   amended    by   section    1063(d).    is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(15)  There  are  authorized  t/>  be  appro- 
priated $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  years  1992. 
1993.  and  1994  to  carry  out  projects  under 
part  U.  " 

.Subtitle  K — Other  Provisions 

.SEt  1071  SIHKNCniENKI)  FFI>KK.\I.  PKNAl  TIE.s 
KKl^nNC.  It)  (  KYSIAI.l.INK  MEHI 
VMl'HEI/Wll.NE 

(a I  Lahcl  Amount.- The  first  sentence  of 
section  401ib)(li(A)  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  i21  use.  841(b)(l)(A)i  is  amend- 
ed- 

11)  by  striking  "or"'  at  the  end  of  clause 
(Vii); 

(2)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(viili;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (viil)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(ix)  25  grams  or  more  of  methamphet- 
amine.  Its  salts,  isomers,  and  salus  of  its  Iso- 
mers, that  is  at  least  80  percent  pure  and 
crystalline  in  form.". 

lb)  Smaller  amount —The  first  sentence 
of  section  401(b)(1)(B)  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  use.  841(b)(1)(B))  Is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(Vii): 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  "  at  the  end  of  clause 
(viii);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (viii)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause 

"(IX)  5  grams  or  more  of  methamphet- 
amine.  its  salts.  Isomers,  and  salts  of  its  iso- 
mers, that  is  at  least  80  percent  pure  and 
crystalline  in  form." 


sec.  1072.  ADVERTI.SEMENTS  OF  CONTROLLED 
SUBSTA.NCES. 

.Section  403  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
.\i.l  '2;  use,  843>  i.<  amended— 

ill  by  redeSignatinK  subsections  (o  and  idi 
as  id)  and  lei.  respectively,  and 

i2i  by  inserting  after  subsection  'bi  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection 

■ici  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
print,  publish,  place,  or  otherwise  cause  to 
appear  in  any  newspaper,  magazine,  handbill, 
ur  other  publication,  any  written  advertise- 
ment knowing  thai  it  has  the  purpose  of 
seeking  or  offering  illegally  to  receive,  buy. 
or  distribute  a  Schedule  I  conlroUed  sub- 
stance. As  used  in  this  section  the  term  'ad- 
vertisement' includes,  in  addition  to  its  ordi- 
nary meaning,  such  advertisements  as  those 
lor  a  catalog  of  Schedule  I  controlled  sub- 
suinces  and  any  similar  written  advertise- 
ment that  has  the  purpose  of  seeking  or  of- 
fering illegally  to  receive,  buy,  or  distribute 
a  Schedule  I  controlled  substance,  but  does 
not  include  material  that 

"111  merely  advocates  the  use  of  a  similar 
material  or  advocates  a  position  or  practice; 
and 

"(2)  does  not  attempt  to  propose  or  facili- 
tate an  actual  transaction  in  a  Schedule  I 
controlled  substance 

SEC.  1073.  INCREASED  PENALTIES  FOR  DIS- 
THIBLTION  OF  CONTROLLED  SUB- 
.STANCES  AT  TRUCK  STOPS  A.ND 
REST  AREAS. 

(a)  l.N  Gk.skka!.  Part  D  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  i21  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.  i  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  408  the 
following  new  s<^ction: 

■•TRANSP<JRTATI0N  SAFETY  OFFENSES 

"Sec.  409  la)  Any  per.son  who  violates  sec- 
tion 401(a)il  I  or  section  416  by  distributing  or 
possessing  with  intent  to  distribute  a  con- 
trolled substance  in  or  on.  or  within  1.000 
feet  of,  a  truck  stop  or  safety  rest  area  is 
(except  as  provided  in  subsection  (bi)  punish- 
able— 

■•(1)  by  a  term  of  imprisonment,  or  fine,  or 
both,  up  to  twice  that  authorized  by  section 
4011  bi;  and 

"(2i  at  least  twice  any  term  of  supervised 
release  authorized  by  section  401(bi  for  a 
first  offense 

Kxi  ept  to  the  extent  a  greater  minimum  sen- 
tiTi  e  IS  otherwise  provided  by  section  401(b). 
a  term  of  imprisonment  under  this  sub- 
section shall  he  not  less  than  1  year. 

■it)  I  Any  person  who  violates  section 
40!  a  111  1  or  section  416  by  distributing  or  pos- 
sessing with  intent  to  distribute  a  controlled 
substance  in  or  on.  or  within  1.000  feet  of.  a 
truck  stop  or  a  safety  rest  area  after  a  prior 
conviction  or  convictions  under  subsection 
(a)  have  become  final  is  punishable— 

■■(1)  by  the  greater  of— 

"•(A)  a  term  of  Imprisonment  of  not  less 
than  3  years  and  not  more  than  life  impris- 
onment; or 

"(B>  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  up  to  3 
times  that  authorized  by  section  401(bi  for  a 
first  offense,  or  a  fine  up  to  3  times  that  au- 
thorized by  section  401(b)  for  a  first  offense, 
or  both;  and 

"(2)  at  least  3  times  any  term  of  supervised 
release  authorized  by  section  401(b)  for  a 
first  offense. 

""(c)  Probation  shall  not  be  granted  in  the 
case  of  a  .sentence  imposed  under  subsection 
(b). 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  "safety  rest  area'  has  the 
meaning  stated  in  part  752  of  title  23.  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  as  in  effect  on  the  date 
of  enactm.ent  of  this  section;  and 

""(2)  the  term  "truck  stop'  means  any  facil- 
ity (including  any  parking  lot  appurtenant 


thereto)  with  the  capacity  to  provide  fuel  or 
service,  or  both,  to  any  commercial  motor 
vehicle  (as  defined  under  section  12019(6 1  of 
the  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1986  i49  use,  App.  27]6i6iii  operating  in 
commerce  (as  defined  in  section  12019(3)  of 
that  Act  (49  U.S.C.  App.  2716(30  and  located 
adjacent  to  or  within  2.500  feet  of  a  highway 
0.1  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways  or  the  Federai-aid  primary 
system.". 

lb)  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS.— (li  Section 
40Iibi  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  i21 
use.  841ibn  is  amended  by  inserting  "409," 
before   ■418."  each  place  it  appears. 

i2i  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970  (84  Stat.  1236)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  408  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 
"Sec.  409.  Transportation  safety  offenses.". 

(O    SENTENCING    COMMISSION    GUIDELINES.— 

Pursuant  to  its  authority  under  section  994 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  and  section  21 
of  the  Sentencing  Act  of  1987  i28  U  S  C,  994 
note),  the  United  States  Sentencing  Com- 
missKin  shall  promulgate  guidelines,  or  shall 
amend  existing  guidelines,  to  provide  that  a 
defendant  convicted  of  violating  section  409 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act,  as  added 
by  subsection  lai.  shall  be  assigned  an  of- 
fense level  under  chapter  2  of  the  sentencing 
guidelines  that  is- 

ili  2  levels  greater  than  the  level  that 
would  have  been  assigned  for  the  underlying 
controlled  substance  offense,  and 

(2)  m  no  event  less  than  level  26. 

(d)  IMI'LEMENTATION   OK   SUBSECTION   (C).— If 

the  sentencing  guidelines  are  amended  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  the  Sen- 
tencing Commission  shall  implement  the  in- 
struction set  forth  in  subsection  (c)  so  as  to 
achieve  a  comparable  result. 

(e)  Okkens?:s  That  Could  Be  Si_^r.iect  to 
MULTIPLE  Enhance.vents  — The  guidelines 
referred  to  in  subsection  (di.  as  promulgated 
or  amended  under  that  subsection,  shall  pro- 
vide that  an  offense  that  could  be  subject  to 
multiple  enhancements  pursuant  to  that 
subsection  is  subject  to  not  more  than  1  such 
enhancement. 

SEC.    1074.    ENHANCEMENT   OF    PENALTIES    FOR 
DRUG  TRAFFICKING  IN  PRISONS. 
Section    1791(C)   of   title    18.   United    Stales 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  ici  by  inserting  before 
"Any"  the  following  new  sentence:  "'Any 
punishment  imposed  under  subsection  (b)  for 
a  violation  of  this  section  involving  a  con- 
trolled substance  shall  be  consecutive  to  any 
other  sentence  imposed  by  any  court  for  an 
offense  involving  such  a  controlled  sub- 
stance.'"; 

(2)  in  subsection  idHliiAi  by  inserting  ""or 
a  controlled  substance  m  Schedule  I  or  II, 
other  than  marijuana  or  a  controlled  sub- 
stance referred  to  in  subparagraph  iCi"  after 
""a  firearm  or  destructive  device'"; 

(3i  in  subsection  (dxliiBi  by  inserting 
""marijuana  or  a  controlled  substance  in 
Schedule  III.  other  than  a  controlled  sub- 
stance referred  to  in  suhparaeraph  iCi."  be- 
fore ""ammunition."; 

(4)  in  subsection  idnliiCi  by  inserting 
■"methamphetamine.  its  salts,  isomers,  and 
salts  of  Its  isomers."  after  "a  narcotic 
drug.":  and 

(5)  in  subsection  id  » 1  m  D  by  inserting  '"i.\  i. 
(B).  or'"  before  ""(C)"". 

SEC     1075.    SEIZURE    OF    \THICLES    WITH    CON 
CEALED  COMPARTMENTS. 

lai  Hkading  for  Section  3.— The  Anti- 
Smuggling  Act  il9  U.S.C.  1701  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  new 
heading  for  section  3: 


""SEIZURE  and  FORFEITURE  OF  \"ESSELS, 
VEHICLES  AND  OTHER  CONVEYANCES". 

(b)  Amendment  of  Section  3.— Section  3  of 
the  Anti-Smuggling  Act  il9  US  C  1701  et 
seq.)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "la:  Whenever"  and  insert- 
ing "(ai  Vessels.  Vehicles,  and  Other  Con- 
veyances Subject  to  Seizure  and  Forfeit- 
ure.—Whenever"; 

(2)  by  striking  "(bi  Every"  and  inserting 
"ibi  Vessels.  Vehicles  and  Other  Convey- 
ances. Defined —Every"; 

i3i  in  subsections  lai  and  ibi  by  inserting  "". 
vehicle,  or  other  conveyance""  after  ""vessel"" 
each  place  it  appears:  and 

i4!  by  amending  subseclior.  >c  to  read  as 
follows: 

"•Id  Acts  Constituting  Prima  Facie  Evi- 
dence of  Vessel.  Vehicle,  or  Other  Con- 
veyance Engaged  in  Smuggling  —For  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  prima  facie  evidence 
that  a  vessel,  vehicle,  or  other  conveyance  is 
being,  has  been,  or  is  being  attem.pting  to  be 
employed  in  smuggling  or  to  t>e  employed  to 
defraud  the  revenue  of  the  United  States 
shall  be— 

"'(1)  in  the  case  of  a  vessel,  that  a  vessel 
has  become  subject  to  pursuit  under  section 
581  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  il9  US  C  1561 1  or 
is  a  hovering  vessel,  or  that  a  vessel  fails  at 
any  place  withm  the  customs  waters  of  the 
United  States  or  within  a  customs-enforce- 
ment area  to  display  lights  as  required  by 
law; and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  vehicle  or  other  con- 
veyance, that  a  vehicle  or  other  conveyance 
has  any  compartment  or  equipment  that  is 
built  or  fitted  out  for  smuggling." 
sec.  1076.  CLOSING  OF  LOOPHOLE  FOR  ILLEGAL 
IMPORTATION  OF  SMALL  DRUG 
QUANTITIES. 

Section  497i  a  i:  2  n  A  i  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C  1497(ai(2" A)i  is  amended  by  adding 
"or  $500.  whichever  is  greater""  after  "value 
of  the  article". 

SEC.    10T7.    UNDERCOVER   OPERATIONS— CHURN- 
ING. 

Section  7601ici(3i  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act  of  1988  (26  U.SC  7608  note  i  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■•i3i    Effective    date.— The    amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall 
cease  to  apply  after  December  31.  1994 
SEC.  1078.  DRUG  PARAPHERNALL\  AMENDMENT 

Section  422  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  U.S.C  863 1  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g*  Civil  Enforcement  —The  Attorney 
Genera!  may  bring  a  civil  action  against  any 
person  who  violates  this  section.  The  action 
may  be  brought  in  an.v  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  the  United  States  courts  of 
any  territory  in  which  the  violation  is  tak- 
ing or  has  taken  place.  The  court  in  which 
such  action  is  brought  shall  determine  the 
existence  of  any  violation  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence,  and  shall  have  the 
power  to  assess  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to 
$100,000  and  to  grant  such  other  relief,  in- 
cluding injunctions,  as  may  be  appropriate. 
Such  remedies  shall  be  m  addition  to  any 
other  remedy  available  under  statutory  or 
common  law". 

SEC     1079.     CONTORMING     AMENDMENTS     CON- 
CERN I.NG  MARIJUANA. 

(ai  Less  Than  50  Kilograms.— (1 )  Section 
401(b)(liiDi  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  841ib)<l)iDw  IS  amended  by  striking 
"less  than  50  kilograms  of  marijuana"  and 
inserting  ""less  than  30  kilogram,s  of  a  mix- 
ture or  substance  containing  a  detectable 
amount  of  marijuana". 

(2)  Section  1010(bii4)  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances  Import  and   Export  Act  (21   U.S.C. 
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960(b)(4)i  Is  amended  by  striking  "with  re- 
spect to  less  than  50  kllosrrams  of  mari- 
juana" and  InsertinK  "with  respect  to  less 
than  50  klloKrams  of  a  mixture  or  substance 
containlnK  a  delectable  amount  of  mari- 
juana". 

(b)  100  OR  More  Plants-  Section  1010(bi(4) 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Import  and  Ex- 
port Act  (21  use.  960(bH4)»  Is  amended  by 
strlklnK  "except  in  the  case  of  lOO  or  more 
marijuana  plants"  and  inserllntf  "except  in 
the  case  of  50  or  more  marijuana  plants " 

SEC.  108a  CONH)KMIN(;  A.MKN[)MKNT  AI)1)IN(; 
CEKrAIN  l)Kl<;  OKKKNSKS  A-S  lu; 
QllKlMi  HN(;KKI'KIM1N(.  .VM) 
KK((IRI)S  K>K  KKIDIMSI  .11  VF 
MLKS. 

Subsections  (di  and  iH  of  section  5038  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  are  amended  by 
strikinn  "or  an  offense  described  in  section 
841.  952ia),  955,  or  969,  of  title  21,"  and  Insert- 
InK  "or  an  offense  described  in  section  401  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U  S  C,  841) 
or  section  1002(a).  1003,  1005,  1009,  or  1010(bi 
(1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  the  Controlled  SubsUnces 
Import  and  Export  Act  (21  U.S.C.  952(ai,  953. 
955,  959.  or  960i  b .  .  1  ■  •■.?■  nrv!'*"  " 
SEC.  1081.  ClvVKlH(AIUiv  (IK  VAH((H1(  OK 
OTHtK  UVNC.tKOlS  OKLIjS  LNDKK 
RICO. 

Section   196Uli  of  title   18.   United  Slates 
Code.   Is  amended   by  striking  "narcotic  or 
other  danRerous  druRs"  each  place  it  appears 
and  InserlinK  "a  controlled  substance  or  list- 
ed chemical  (as  defined  in  section  102  of  the 
Conlrollo<l  SubsUnct-s  ..\ct  i21  V  S  C   802ii' 
SEC.    1082.   CONFOKMINC;    AMKND.MKNTS   TO   RK 
nOIVISt     I'KNAII'V    PKOVI.SIONS    OK 
THK  (  i)N  THOI.I.KI)  SIHST  AN(  K.S  A<T 
A.Mt  IHK  ( OVniOl.l.KI)         .SIB 

SI,\.N(  KS  IMI-OHI  AMI  KXIHIKT  ACT. 

(a)  Section  40lib)ii)  (B),  iCi.  anu  iDi  okthk 
Controlled  Substances  Act.— Subpara- 
graphs (Bi,  (C),  and  (D)  of  section  401(b)(1)  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
84Ub)(l)  (B),  (C),  and  (Dl)  are  amended  In  the 
second  sentence  by  striking  "one  or  more 
prior  convictions"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "have  become  final"  and  Inserting 
"a  prior  conviction  for  a  felony  drug  offense 
has  become  final". 

(b)  Section  1010(b)  di.  (2),  and  (3)  ok  the 
Controlled  Substances  Import  and  Export 
Act.— Paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3)  of  section 
1010(b)  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Import 
and  Export  Act  (21  U.S.C.  960(b)  (1),  (2).  and 
(3))  are  amended  in  the  second  sentence  by 
striking  "one  or  more  prior  convictions"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "have  become  final" 
and  inserting  "a  prior  conviction  for  a  felony 
drug  offense  has  become  final". 

(c)  Section  1012(b)  ok  the  Controlled  Im- 
port .\ND  E.KPOHT  Act.— Section  1012(b)  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Import  and  Ex- 
port Act  (21  use.  962(b))  is  amended  by 
striking  "one  or  more  prior  convictions  of 
him  for  a  felony  under  any  provision  of  this 
subchapter  or  subchapter  I  of  this  chapter  or 
other  law  of  a  State,  the  United  Slates,  or  a 
foreign  country  relating  to  narcotic  drugs, 
marijuana,  or  depressant  or  stimulant  drugs, 
have  become  final"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "one  or  more  prior  convictions  of 
such  person  for  a  felony  drug  offense  have 
become  final". 

(d)  Section  401(b)(1)(A)  ok  the  Controlled 
Sub.stances  Act.— Section  401(b)(1)(A)  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
841(b)(1)(A))  is  amended  by  striking  the  sen- 
tence beginning  "For  the  purposes  of  this 
subparagraph,  the  term  'felony  drug  offense' 
means". 

(e)  Section  102  ok  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act— Section  102  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  802),  as  amended 


by  section  1012(c)i7i,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  paragraph' 

"(43)  The  term  'felony  drug  offense'  means 
an  offense  that  is  punishable  by  Imprison- 
ment for  more  than  1  year  under  any  law  of 
the  United  Stales  or  of  a  Slate  or  foreign 
country  that  prohibits  or  restricts  conduct 
relating  to  narcotic  drugs,  marijuana,  or  de- 
pressant or  stimulant  substam. 

SEC.     1083.    EUMINA'nON    OF    Ol-rMODHi    l.VN 

cuage  iu;i^ting  to  pakole. 

(ai  Section  loiibiiii  m  ikk  Controlled 
Scb-stances  act. -Subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
of  section  401(b)(li  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U  S  C.  841(b>(l))  are  amended 
by  striking  "No  person  sentenced  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  eligible  for  parole  dur- 
ing the  term  of  Imprisonment  imposed  there- 
in.". 

(b)  Section  1010(b)  ok  the  Controlled 
Substances  Imkirt  and  Export  Act.  — Para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2i  of  section  1010(b)  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Import  and  Export 
Acl  (21  use.  960(b))  are  amended  by  strik- 
ing 'No  person  sentenced  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  eligible  for  parole  during  the 
term  of  Imprisonment  impfjsed  therein   ". 

(c)  Section  419(d)  ok  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances ACT— Section  419(d)  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  860(c)),  as 
redesignated  by  section  SOld),  is  amended  by 
striking  "An  Individual  convicted  under  this 
section  shall  not  be  eligible  for  parole  until 
the  individual  has  served  the  mandatory 
minimum  term  of  imprisonment  as  provided 
by  this  section.  ". 

(d)  SECTION  420ie)  OK  THE  CONTROLLED  SUB- 
.STANCES Ac-r— Section  420(e)  of  the  Con- 
trolled SubstAncps  Act  (21  U.S.C.  861(ai)  is 
amended  by  striking  "An  Individual  con- 
victed under  this  section  of  an  offense  for 
which  a  mandatory  minimum  term  of  Im- 
prisonment is  applicable  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  parole  under  section  4202  of  title  18  until 
the  individual  has  served  the  mandatory 
term  of  imprisonment  as  enhanced  by  this 
section 

SEC.  1084  ((INKIKM1\(,  VMI-NDMI-Nl  KM'RllM 
MO\  !■(  MMIiNC.  ,\  SK  (IMI  OK- 
KKN.SK  (II-  lllSlKIHl  IIN(,  llUl(.STt) 
A  .Ml.NOJC 

Section  418(bi  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  use.  859(b))  is  amended  by  striking 
"one  year"  and  inserting  "3  years". 
SFC    108.-;    1  ikk:  imprisonmkst  wiTnon   hf 

IKA.SI-     KIK    (HIMINM.S    (<IN\U    IKl) 
A  lliliUJ  ll.VIE. 

Section  401(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C.  841(b)(l)(A)i  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "If  any  person  commits  a  vio- 
lation of  this  subparagraph  or  of  section  418, 
419,  or  420  after  two  or  more  prior  convic- 
tions for  a  felony  drug  offense  have  become 
final,  such  person  shall  be  sentenced  to  a 
mandatory  term  of  life  imprisonment  with- 
out release  and  fined  in  accordance  with  the 
preceding  sentence."  and  Inserting  "If  any 
person  commits  a  violation  of  this  subpara- 
graph or  of  section  418.  419,  or  420  or  a  crime 
of  violence  after  two  or  more  prior  convic- 
tions for  a  felony  drug  offense  or  crime  of  vi- 
olence or  for  any  combination  thereof  have 
become  final,  such  person  shall  be  sentenced 
to  not  less  than  a  mandatory  term  of  life  im- 
prisonment without  release  and  fined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  preceding  sentence.  P'or 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
'crime  of  violence'  means  an  offense  that  Is 
a  felony  punishable  by  a  maximum  term  of 
Imprisonment  of  10  years  or  more  and  has  as 
an  element  the  use.  attempted  use,  or 
threatened  use  of  physical  force  against  the 
person  or  property  of  another,  or  by  Its  na- 
ture involves  a  substantial  risk  thai  physical 


force  against  the  person  or  property  of  an- 
other may  be  used  in  the  course  of  commit- 
ting the  offense 

SEC.  1086.  LONGER  PRISON  stMKNC  KS  KOK 
THOSE  WHO  SKl.l  ll.l.Kf.AI.  IIRl  (;S 
TO  MINORS  OR  KIK  ISK  OK  MI.NOKS 
IN  imi  G  TKAfKH  K1N(;  At  TIVITIES. 

(ai    DlSTRIHl'I'Ki.N    T(i    I'KHsiiNs    I'NDKH    .AOE 

18— Section  418  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  use  859)  is  amended- 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  after  the 
second  sentence  "Except  to  the  extent  a 
greater  minimum  sentence  is  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  section  401(b).  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment under  this  subsection  in  a  case  involv- 
ing distribution  to  a  person  under  18  years  of 
age  shall  be  not  less  than  10  years  without 
release.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  court  shall  not  place  on  probation 
or  suspend  the  sentence  of  any  pereon  sen- 
tenced under  the  preceding  sentence  and 
such  person  shall  not  be  released  during  the 
tenn  of  such  sentence":  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (bi  by  inserting  after  the 
second  sentence  "Except  to  the  extent  a 
greater  sentence  is  otherwi.se  authorized  by 
law.  a  term  of  Imprisonment  under  this  sub- 
section in  a  case  involving  distribution  to  a 
person  under  18  years  of  age  shall  be  a  man- 
datory term  of  life  imprisonment  without  re- 
lease. Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  court  shall  not  place  on  probation 
or  suspend  the  sentence  of  any  person  sen- 
tenced under  the  preceding  sentence  and 
such  person  shall  not  be  released  during  the 
term  of  such  sentence.". 

(b)  Employment  ok  Persons  Under  18 
Years  ok  Age —Section  420  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U  S.C.  861 1  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  "Except  to 
the  extent  a  greater  minimum  sentence  is 
otherwise  provided,  a  term  of  imprisonment 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  not  less  than 
one  year."  and  inserting  "Except  to  the  ex- 
tent a  greater  minimum  sentence  Is  other- 
wise provided  by  section  401(b).  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment under  this  subsection  shall  be 
not  less  than  10  years  without  release.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
court  shall  not  place  on  probation  or  suspend 
the  sentence  of  any  person  sentenced  under 
the  preceding  sentence  and  such  person  shall 
not  be  released  during  the  term  of  such  sen- 
tence."': and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  "Except  to 
the  extent  a  greater  minimum  sentence  is 
otherwise  provided,  a  term  of  imprisonment 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  not  less  than 
one  year.""  and  Inserting  "Except  to  the  ex- 
tent a  greater  sentence  is  otherwise  author- 
ized by  law.  a  term  of  imprisonment  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  a  mandatory  term  of 
life  imprisonment  without  release.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
court  shall  not  place  on  probation  or  suspend 
the  sentence  of  any  person  sentenced  under 
the  preceding  sentence  and  such  pierson  shall 
not  be  released  during  the  term  of  such  sen- 
tence "". 

SEC.  1007.  DRUG  PARAPHERNALIA. 

Section  422(di  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  863(d)  1  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  The  term  drug  paraphernalia'  means 
any  equipment,  product,  or  material  of  any 
kind  that  is  Intended  or  designed  for  use  in 
manufacturing,  compounding,  converting, 
concealing,  producing,  processing,  preparing, 
weighing,  testing,  analyzing,  packaging,  re- 
packaging, storing,  containing,  planting, 
propagating,  cultivating,  growing,  harvest- 
ing, injecting.  Ingesting.  Inhaling,  or  other- 
wise Introducing  into  the  human  body  a  con- 
trolled substance  in  violation  of  this  title, 
including— 
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"(1)  Kits  designed  for  use  Or  Intended  for 
use  in  planting,  propagating,  cultivating, 
growing,  or  harvei-ting  any  species  of  plant 
that  Is  a  controlled  substance  or  from  which 
a  controlled  substance  can  be  derived: 

"■(2)  kits  designed  for  use  or  intended  for 
use  in  manufacturing,  compounding,  con- 
verting, producing,  processing,  or  preparing 
controlled  substances; 

•"(3i  isomerization  devices  designed  or  in- 
tended for  use  in  increasing  the  pctency  of 
any  species  of  plant  that  is  a  controlled  sub- 
stance: 

"(4)  testing  equipment  designed  or  in- 
tended for  use  in  identif.ving  or  analyzing  the 
strength,  effectiveness,  or  purity  of  con- 
trolled substances; 

""(5)  scales  and  balances  designed  for  use  in 
weighing  or  measuring  controlled  sub- 
stances: 

"(6)  containers  and  other  objects  designed 
or  intended  for  use  in  storing  or  concealing 
controlled  substances: 

"(7)  hypodermic  syringes,  needles,  and 
other  objects  designed  or  Intended  for  use  in 
parenterally  injecting  controlled  substances 
into  the  human  body;  and 

"(8)  objects  intended  or  designed  for  use  in 
ingesting,  inhaling,  or  otherwise  introducing 
marijuana,  cocaine,  crack  cocaine,  hashish, 
hashish  oil.  PCP,  or  amphetamines  into  the 
human  body,  such  as— 

"(A)  metal,  wooden,  acrylic,  glass,  stone, 
plastic,  or  ceramic  pipes  with  or  without 
screens,  permanent  screens,  hashish  heads, 
or  punctured  metal  bowls; 

"(B)  water  pipes: 

■|C)  carburetion  tubes  and  devices; 
•(D)  smoking  and  carburetion  masks: 

"(E)  roach  clips  (that  is.  objects  used  to 
hold  burning  material,  such  as  a  marijuana 
cigarette,  that  has  become  too  small  or  too 
short  to  be  held  in  the  hand): 

"(F)  miniature  spoons  with  level  capacities 
of  one-tenth  cubic  centimeter  or  less; 

"(G)champer  pipes: 

■"(H)  carburetor  pipes: 

""(I)  electric  pipes; 

•"(.J)  air-driven  pipes: 

""(Ki  chillums: 

"(L)  bongs; 

"(M)  ice  pipes  or  chillers; 

"(N)  wide  or  extra-width  cigarette  papers; 
and 

"(O)  ( ()<  aine  freehase  kits". 
SEC.  \OHH.  MA.M)Alt)HY  PE.NA1.TIES  KOH  ILLEGAL 
UKLG  USE  LN  KEUEKAL  PRISONS. 

(a)  Declaration  ok  Policy.— It  is  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Federal  Government  that  the  use 
or  distribution  of  illegal  drugs  in  the  Na- 
tions  Federal  prisons  will  not  be  tolerated 
and  that  such  crimes  shall  be  prosecuted  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  the  law. 

(bi  .■\mk.ndment.— Section  401(b)  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  (21  U  S.C.  841(b)(  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

""(7)(A)  In  a  case  under  section  404  involv- 
ing simple  possession  of  a  controlled  sub- 
stance within  a  Federal  prison  or  other  Fed- 
eral detention  facility,  such  person  shall  be 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  not 
less  than  1  year  without  release,  to  be  served 
consecutively  to  any  other  sentence  imposed 
for  the  simple  possession  itself. 

""(B)  In  a  case  under  this  section  involving 
the  smuggling  of  a  controlled  substance  into 
a  Federal  prison  or  other  Federal  detention 
facility  or  the  distribution  or  intended  dis- 
tribution of  a  controlled  substance  within  a 
Federal  prison  or  other  Federal  detention  fa- 
cility, such  person  shall  be  sentenced  to  a 
term  of  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  10 
years  without  release,  to  be  served  consecu- 


tively to  any  other  sentence  imposed  for  the 
possession  with  intent  to  distribute  or  the 
distribution  iLself, 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law.  the 
court  shall  not  place  on  probation  or  suspend 
the  sentence  of  a  person  sentenced  under  this 
paragraph, 

SEC.    1089.    DRUG    DISTRIBUTION    TO    PREGNANT 
WOMEN. 

Subsections  lai  and  (bi  of  section  418  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  859  (a) 
and  (b)i  are  amended  by  inserting  ".  or  to  a 
woman  while  she  is  pregnant."  aftei-  "to  a 
person  under  twenty-one  years  of  atre  ' 


SEC. 


1090.  DRLCKiED  OR  DRUNK  DRIMNG  CHILD 
PROTECTION. 


(a)  .■\prLiCATioN  OF  St.AlTE  Law  in  Areas 
Within  Federal  Jurisdiction.— Section  I3(bi 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  "For  purposes"  and  insert- 
ing "(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  i2i  and  for  pur- 
poses"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paraerraph: 

"(2)iA)  In  addition  to  any  term  of  impris- 
onment provided  for  operating  a  motor  vehi- 
cle under  the  influence  of  a  drug  or  alcohol 
imposed  under  the  law  of  a  State,  territory, 
possession,  or  district,  the  punishment  for 
such  an  offense  under  this  section  shall  in- 
clude an  additional  term  of  imprisonment  of 
not  more  than  1  year,  or  if  serious  txidily  in- 
jury of  a  minor  is  caused.  5  years,  or  if  death 
of  a  minor  is  caused.  10  years,  and  an  addi- 
tional fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  both. 
if— 

""(I)  a  minor  (other  than  the  offender)  was 
present  in  the  motor  vehicle  when  the  of- 
fense was  committed;  and 

•"(ii)  the  law  of  the  State,  commonwealth, 
territory,  possession,  or  district  in  which  the 
offense  occurred  does  not  provide  an  addi- 
tional term  of  imprisonment  under  the  cii- 
cumstances  described  in  clause  (i  >. 

""(B)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  term  "minor"  means  a  person  less  than  18 
years  of  age   " 

(b)  Common  Carriers.— Section  342  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

il)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  ""Whoever"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■"(b)(1)  In  addition  to  any  term  of  imprison- 
ment imposed  for  an  offense  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  punishment  for  such  an  of- 
fense shall  include  an  additional  term  of  im- 
prisonment of  not  more  than  1  year,  or  if  se- 
rious bodily  injury  of  a  minor  is  caused,  5 
years,  or  if  death  of  a  minor  is  caused.  10 
years,  and  an  additional  fine  of  not  more 
than  Jl.OOO.  or  both,  if  a  minor  (other  than 
the  offender!  was  present  m  the  common  car- 
rier when  the  offense  was  committed. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  d).  the 
term  "minor"  means  a  person  less  than  18 
years  of  age.". 

SEC.  1091.  PENALTIES  FOR  DRUG  DEALING  IN 
PUBLIC  HOUSING  ALTHOKI'n  FA 
CILITIES, 

Section  419  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  859)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  "play- 
ground, or  within"  and  inserting  "■play- 
ground, or  housing  facility  owned  by  a  public 
housing  authority,  or  within";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  ■"play- 
ground, or  within"  and  inserting  '■play- 
ground, or  housing  facility  owned  by  a  public 
housing  authority,  or  within". 


SEC.  1092.  EMCTION  FROM  PLACES  MAINTAINED 
FOR  MA-NXTACTUTUNG.  DISTRIBIT 
ING,  OR  USING  CONTROLLED  SL-B 
STANCES. 

Section  416  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
.'Kct  (21  U.S  C  836'  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  foHowing  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  .attorney  Genera!  may  bring  a 
civil  action  against  any  person  who  violates 
this  section.  The  action  may  be  brought  m 
any  district  court  of  Che  United  States  or  the 
United  States  courts  of  any  territory  in 
which  the  violation  is  taking  place.  The 
court  m  which  such  action  is  brought  shall 
determine  the  existence  of  a  violation  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence,  and  shall 
have  the  power  to  assess  a  civil  penalty  of  up 
to  JIOO.OOO  and  to  grant  such  other  relief  in- 
cluding in;unctions  and  evictions  as  may  be 
appropriate.  Such  remedies  sha'ii  be  in  addi- 
tion to  any  other  remedy  available  under 
statJtory  or  Lommon  '.aw 

SEC.    1093.    I.NCREASED    PENA1.TIES    KOR    DRUG 
DEALING  IN  "DRUG  FREE"  ZONXS. 

Section  419  of  the  Contrcir.ea  .'-^jbstances 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  860)  IS  amended- 

(1)  in  subsection  (ai  by  striking  "one  year"' 
and  inserting  "3  years":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  ""three 
years"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "5 
years" 

SEC.  1094.  ANABOUC  STER01I>S  PENALTIES. 

Seetior.  404  of  the  Cor.troi;ed  Substances 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  844 J  ;s  amended  by  inserting 
after  subsection  lai  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

■■(bill )  Whoever,  being  a  physical  trainer  or 
adviser  to  a  person,  attempts  to  persuade  or 
induce  the  person  to  pos!^e^s  or  use  anabolic 
steroids  in  violation  of  subsection  lai,  shall 
be  fined  under  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
imprisoned  not  more  than  2  years  (or  if  the 
person  attempted  to  be  persuaded  or  induced 
was  less  than  18  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
the  offense.  5  years),  or  both. 

■"i2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
■physical  trainer  or  adviser'  means  a  profes- 
sional or  amateur  coach,  manager,  trainer, 
instructor,  or  other  such  person  who  pro- 
vides athletic  or  physical  instruction,  train- 
ing, advice,  assistance,  or  any  other  such 
service  to  any  person 

SEC.      1095.      PROGRA.M      TO     PROVIDE      PUBLIC 
AWARENESS  OF  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
LAW  THAT  CONDITION  PORTIONS  OF 
A       STATE'S       FEDERAL       HIGHWAY 
FUNDING    ON    THE    STATE'S    ENACT 
MENT  OF  LEGISLATION   RE(}UIRING 
THE  REVOCATION  OF  THE  DRAT.R'S 
LICENSES      OF      CON'MCTED      DRUG 
ABUSERS. 
The    Attorney    General,     in    consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  shall 
implement  a  program  of  national  awareness 
of  section  333  of  Public  Law  101-516  (104  Stat. 
2184)  and  section  104(a)(3i  of  title  23.  United 
States   Code,    which   shall    notify    the   Gov- 
ernors and  State  Representatives  of  the  re- 
quirem.ents  of  those  sections 

SEC,  1096.  DRUG  ABUSE  RESISTA.NCE  EDUCATION 
PROGRA.MS. 
Section  5122(c)  of  the  Drug-Free  Schools 
and  Communities  Act  of  1986  (20  U.S.C. 
3192ICI1  IS  amended  by  inserting  ""or  local 
governments  with  the  concurrence  of  local 
educational  agencies"  after  ""for  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies" 

SEC  1097.  MISUSE  OF  THE  WORDS  "DRUG  EN 
FORCE.MENT  ADMINISTRATION"  OR 
THE  INITIALS  "DEA". 

Section  709  of  f.l^e  18.  Ur.ited  States  Code. 
is  amended  by  inserting  the  following  new 
paragraph  before  the  paragraph  beginning 
""Shall  be  punished": 

"Whoever,  except  with  the  written  permis- 
sion of  the  Administrator  of  the  Drug  En- 
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forcrment  Adminislratlon,  kDOwintfly  uses 
the  words  Diuk  Knforcement  Administra- 
tion' or  the  initials  DEA'  or  any  colorable 
imitation  of  sui  h  words  or  initials,  in  con- 
nection with  any  advertisement,  circular. 
book,  pamphlet,  software  or  other  publica- 
tion, play,  motion  picture,  broadcast,  tele- 
cast, or  other  production,  in  a  manner  rea- 
sonably calculated  to  convey  the  impression 
that  such  advertisement,  circular,  book, 
pamphlet,  software  or  other  publication, 
play,  motion  picture,  broadcast,  telecast,  or 
other  production  is  approved,  endorsed,  or 
authorized  by  the  Dru«  Enforcement  Admm- 
Istraiion' 

TITLE  XI— PUBLU  CORHLITION 
SKC.  HOI    SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  ni.iv   lie  tlted  as  the  "Antl-Cor- 
ruplmn  At  t  i.f  ui^>2 
SEC.  IIOZ  HIBLK   {  <»KHl  ITION. 

(a)  Okkkn.sk.s      Chapter  11  of  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thi-  I'lillnwir.k;  m-w  section: 
"$226.  Public  corruption 

••(a)  STATE  AND  LOCAI.  GOVERNMKNT 

"(1)  Honest  services  -Whoever,  in  a  cir- 
cumstance described  in  paratrraph  i3i.  de- 
prives or  defrauds,  or  endeavors  to  deprive  or 
to  defraud,  by  any  scheme  or  artifice,  the  In- 
habitants of  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  of  the  honest  services  of  an  official 
or  employee  of  the  State  or  political  suNllvi- 
slon  shall  be  fined  under  this  title.  Impris- 
oned not  more  than  10  years,  or  both. 

■(2)  Fair  and  impartial  elections  Who- 
ever. In  a  circumstance  described  in  para 
graph  (3i.  deprives  or  defrauds,  or  endeavors 
to  deprive  or  to  defraud,  by  any  scheme  or 
artifice,  the  inhabitants  of  a  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  a  State  of  a  fair  and  impar- 
tially conducted  election  process  in  any  pri- 
mary, run-off.  special,  or  Kenernl  election 

"(A)  throuKt)  the  procurement,  casting,  or 
tabulation    of   ballots    that   are    materially 
false,  fictitious,  or  fraudulent  or  that  are  in 
valid,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  In  which 
the  election  is  held; 

"(B)  through  paying  or  offering  to  pay  any 
person  for  voting, 

■■(C)  through  the  procurement  or  submis- 
sion of  voter  registrations  that  contain  false 
material  Information,  or  omit  material  in- 
formation; or 

■'(D)  through  the  filing  of  any  report  re- 
quired to  be  filed  under  State  law  regarding 
an  election  campaign  that  contains  false  ma- 
terial information  or  omits  material  Infor- 
mation. 

shall  be  fined  under  this  title,  imprisoned 
not  more  than  10  years,  or  both 

••(3»  CIRCCMSTANCES  IN  WHICH  OFFENSE  OC- 
CURS The  circumstances  referred  to  In 
paragraphs  1 1 1  and  1 2 )  are  that- 
'll A  i  for  the  purpose  of  executing  or  con- 
cealing a  scheme  or  artifice  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  or  attempting  to  do  so.  a 
person  - 

•■(I)  places  in  any  post  office  or  authorized 
depository  for  mail  matter,  any  matter  or 
thing  to  be  sent  or  delivered  by  the  Postal 
Service,  or  takes  or  receives  therefrom  any 
such  matter  or  thing,  or  knowingly  causes  to 
be  delivered  by  mall  according  to  the  direc- 
tion thereon,  or  at  the  place  at  which  it  Is 
directed  to  be  delivered  by  the  person  to 
whom  It  is  addressed,  any  such  matter  or 
thing; 

"(ii)  transmits  or  causes  to  be  transmitted 
by  means  of  wire,  radio,  or  television  com- 
munication In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce any  writings,  signs,  signals,  pictures, 
or  sounds; 

"(ill)  transports  or  causes  to  be  trans- 
ported any  person  or  thing,  or  Induces  any 


person  to  travel  in  or  Uj  be  transported  in. 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce;  or 

"(ivi  uses  or  causes  the  use  of  any  facility 
of  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce; 

"•(B)  the  scheme  or  artifice  affects  or  con- 
stitutes an  attempt  to  affect  in  any  manner 
or  degree,  or  would  if  executed  or  concealed 
affect.  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce;  or 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  an  offense  described  in 
paragraph  (2).  an  objective  of  the  scheme  or 
artifice  is  to  secure  the  election  of  an  official 
who.  if  elected,  would  have  any  authority 
over  the  administration  of  funds  derived 
from  an  Act  of  Congress  totaling  SlO.OOO  or 
more  during  the  12-month  period  imme- 
diately preceding  or  following  the  election  or 
date  of  the  offense 

'■(bi  Federal  Government  —Whoever  de- 
prives or  defrauds,  or  endeavors  to  deprive  or 
to  defraud,  by  any  scheme  or  artifice,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States  of  the  honest 
services  of  a  public  official  or  a  person  who 
has  been  selected  to  be  a  public  official  shall 
be  fined  under  this  title,  imprisoned  not 
more  than  10  years,  or  both 

••(c)  Offense  by  an  Official  Against  an 
Employee  or  Official  — 

•■(1)  Cri.minal  offense.— Whoever,  being  an 
official,  public  official,  or  person  who  has 
been  selected  to  be  a  public  official,  directly 
or  indirectly  discharges,  demotes,  suspends, 
threatens,  harasses,  or  in  any  manner  dis- 
criminates against  an  employee  or  official  of 
the  United  States  or  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  or  endeavors  to  do  so. 
In  order  to  carry  out  or  to  conceal  a  scheme 
or  artifice  described  in  subsection  (ai  or  (bi. 
shall  be  fined  under  this  title.  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

••(2)  Civil  action  -(A)  Any  employee  or  of- 
ficial of  the  United  States  or  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  who  is  dis- 
charged, demoted,  suspended,  threatened, 
harassed,  or  in  any  manner  di.scrlmlnated 
against  because  of  lawful  act*  done  by  the 
employee  or  official  as  a  result  of  a  violation 
of  this  section  or  because  of  actions  by  the 
employee  on  behalf  of  himself  or  herself  or 
others  In  furtherance  of  a  prosecution  under 
this  section  (Including  investigation  for.  ini- 
tiation of.  testimony  for.  or  assistance  in 
such  a  prosecution)  may  bring  a  civil  action 
and  obtain  all  relief  necessary  to  make  the 
employee  or  official  whole,  including— 

■■(i)  reinstatement  with  the  same  seniority 
status  that  the  employee  or  official  would 
have  had  but  for  the  violation. 

"(11)  3  times  the  amount  of  backpay; 

"(ill)  Interest  on  the  backpay;  and 

■■(Iv)  compensation  for  any  special  dam- 
ages sustained  as  a  result  of  the  violation. 
Including  reasonable  litigation  costs  and 
reasonable  attorney's  fees. 

••(B)  An  employee  or  official  shall  not  be 
afforded  relief  under  subparagraph  (A)  If  the 
employee  or  official  participated  in  the  vio- 
lation of  this  section  with  respect  to  which 
relief  is  sought. 

■•(CkIi  a  civil  action  or  proceeding  author- 
ized by  this  paragraph  shall  be  stayed  by  a 
court  upon  certification  of  an  attorney  for 
the  Government  that  prosecution  of  the  ac- 
tion or  proceeding  may  adversely  affect  the 
interests  of  the  Government  in  a  pending 
criminal  Investigation  or  proceeding. 

••(11)  The  attorney  for  the  Government 
shall  promptly  notify  the  court  when  a  stay 
may  be  lifted  without  such  adverse  effects. 

"(d)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  •official'  Includes— 

••(A)  any  person  employed  by.  exercising 
any  authority  derived  from,  or  holding  any 
position  in  the  government  of  a  State  or  any 
subdivision  of  the  executive,  legislative.  Ju- 


dicial, or  other  branch  of  government  there- 
of, including  a  department,  independent  es- 
tablishment, commission,  administration, 
authority,  board,  and  bureau,  and  a  corpora- 
tion or  other  legal  entity  established  and 
subject  to  control  by  a  government  or  gov- 
ernments for  the  execution  of  a  govern- 
mental or  intergovernmental  program; 

"(B)  any  person  acting  or  pretending  to  act 
under  color  of  official  authority;  and 

•'iCi  any  person  who  has  been  nominated, 
appointed,  or  selected  to  be  an  official  or 
who  has  been  officially  informed  that  he  or 
she  will  be  so  nominated,  appointed,  or  se- 
lected; 

••i2i  the  term  'person  acting  or  pretending 
to  act  under  color  of  official  authority'  in- 
cludes a  person  who  represents  that  he  or  she 
controls,  is  an  agent  of.  or  otherwise  acts  on 
behalf  of  an  official,  public  official,  and  per- 
son who  has  been  selected  to  be  a  public  offi- 
cial; 

"(3)  the  terms  'public  official  and  person 
who  has  been  selected  to  be  a  public  official' 
have  the  meanings  stated  in  section  201  and 
also  include  any  person  acting  or  pretending 
to  act  under  color  of  official  authority; 

"(4)  the  term  'State'  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  any  other  commonwealth, 
territory,  or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
and 

"(5)  the  term  'uses  any  facility  of  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce'  includes  the 
intrastate  use  of  any  facility  that  may  also 
be  used  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce". 

(bi  Technical  Amendments.— (D  The  chap- 
ter analysts  for  chapter  11  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  item: 
"226  Public  corruption" 

(2)  Section  1961(1)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "section  226 
(relating  to  public  corruption).  "  after  "sec- 
tion 224  (relating  to  sports  bribery).". 

(3)  Section  2316(1  )(c)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  "sec- 
tion 226  (relating  to  public  corruption)." 
after  "section  224  (bribery  in  sporting  con- 
tests).•• 

sf  I    1 10.1  intk.k-statj:  c dm.mkhce. 

.1  1.'.  Gk.m.hai.  Section  1343  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(li  by  striking  "transmits  or  causes  to  be 
transmitted  by  means  of  wire,  radio,  or  tele- 
vision communication  In  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce,  any  writings,  signs,  signals. 
pictures,  or  sounds"  and  inserting  "uses  or 
causes  to  be  used  any  facility  of  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  ";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  '•or  attempting  to  do  so" 
after  "for  the  purpose  of  executing  such 
scheme  or  artifice  " 

(b)  Technical  Amendments— il)  The  head- 
ing of  section  1343  of  title  18.  United  States 
Cocle,  is  amended  to  re;ul  ;is  fullows 
"OI.'li:!.   h  raud   by   US4'  of  fHcility  of  inU-rsUite 

commerce". 

(2)  The  chapter  analysis  for  chapter  63  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
amending  the  item  relating  to  section  1343  to 
read  as  follows: 

"1343    Fraud  by  use  of  facility  of  interstate 

c  iimmer-,  .■ 

SEC.     1104.    NAHIOTU.S  KF.I.MKD    I't  BLR     LOK- 
Rl'PTIOS 

la)  Offenses     Chapter  11  of  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  219  the  following  new  section 
"S'220.  .Narcotics  and  public  corruptiiin 

lai  Un-K.ssK  hv  PuhLR  Ui-hiciAi.  .^  pub- 
lic official  who,  in  a  circumstance  described 
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in  subsection  (c).  directly  or  indirectly,  cor- 
ruptly demands,  seeks,  receives,  accepts,  or 
atrrees  to  receive  or  accept  anythintf  of  value 
personally  or  for  any  other  person  m  return 
for- 

■•(1)  being  influenced  m  the  performance  or 
nonperformance  of  any  official  act;  or 

""('2;  being  influenced  to  commit  or  to  aid 
in  committing,  or  to  collude  in.  or  to  allow 
or  make  opportunity  for  the  commission  of 
any  offense  against  the  United  States  or  any 
State, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  class  B  felony. 

"■(bi  Offense  by  Per.son  Other  Than  a 
Public  Official.—.^  person  who.  in  a  cir- 
cumstance described  in  subsection  (c).  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  corruptly  Rives,  offers. 
or  promises  anything  of  value  to  any  public 
official,  or  offers  or  promises  any  public  offi- 
cial to  give  anything  of  value  to  any  other 
person,  with  intent — 

"(1 1  to  influence  any  official  act; 

"•(2)  to  influence  the  public  official  to  com- 
mit or  aid  in  committing,  or  to  collude  in,  or 
to  allow  or  make  opportunity  for  the  com- 
mission of  any  offense  against  the  United 
States  or  any  State:  or 

•■|3I  to  influence  the  public  official  to  do  or 
to  omit  to  do  any  act  in  violation  of  the  offi- 
cial's lawful  duty, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  class  B  felony. 

"(c)  Circumstances  in  Which  Offense  Oc- 
curs.—The  circumstances  referred  to  in  sub- 
sections (a)  and  ib)  are  that  the  offense  in- 
volves, is  part  of.  or  is  intended  to  further  or 
to  conceal  the  illegal  possession,  importa- 
tion, manufacture,  transportation,  or  dis- 
tribution of  any  controlled  substance  or  con- 
trolled substance  analogue. 

"(d)  Definitions-  As  used  in  this  section— 

"(1)  the  terms  "controlled  substance'  and 
■controlled  substance  analogue'  have  the 
meanings  stated  in  section  102  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C   802); 

"(2)  the  term  "official  act'  means  any  deci- 
sion, action,  or  conduct  regarding  any  ques- 
tion, matter,  proceeding,  cause,  suit,  inves- 
tigation, or  prosecution  which  may  at  any 
time  be  pending,  or  which  may  be  brought 
before  any  public  official,  in  such  officials 
official  capacity,  or  in  such  official's  place  of 
trust  or  profit;  and 

"(3)  the  term   public  official'  means— 

•'(A)  an  officer  or  employee  or  person  act- 
ing for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  departm.ent.  agency,  or  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment thereof  in  any  official  function, 
under  or  by  authority  of  any  such  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  branch  of  Government; 

•'(B)  a  juror; 

••(C)  an  officer  or  employee  or  person  act- 
ing for  or  Oh  behalf  of  the  government  of  any 
State,  territory,  or  possession  of  the  United 
States  (including  the  District  of  Columbia). 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  in  any 
official  function,  under  or  by  the  authority 
of  any  such  State,  territory,  possession,  or 
political  subdivision;  and 

"(D)  any  person  who  has  been  nominated 
or  appointed  to  a  position  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A).  (Bi.  or  (C).  or  has  been  offi- 
cially informed  that  he  or  she  will  be  so 
nominated  or  appwinted". 

(b)  T^;chmcal  .\mkndments.— (1)  Section 
1961(1)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  "section  220  (relating 
to  narcotics  and  public  corruption)."  after 
"Section  201  (relating  to  bribery),". 

(2)  Section  2516(1  no  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "sec- 
tion 220  (relating  to  narcotics  and  public  cor- 
ruption)."' after  '"section  201  (bribery  of  pub- 
lic officials  and  witnesses).  ". 

(3)  The  chapter  analysis  for  chapter  11  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 


inserting  after  the  item  for  section  219  the 

following  new  item: 

"220.  Narcotics  and  public  corruption.". 
TITLE  XII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Subtitle  A — Violent  Crimes 

SF.C.  1201.  ADDl"nON  OF  ATTEMPTED  ROBBERY. 
KID.NAPPING,  SMUGGLING.  A.ND 
PROPERTY  DAMAGE  OFFENSES  TO 
EUMLNATE  INCONSISTENCIES  A.NT) 
GAPS  IN  COVERAGE. 

lai  Robbery  and  Burglary.— a  i  Section 
2111  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "or  attempts  to  take"  after 
"takes". 

(2)  Section  2112  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  ""or  attempts 
to  rob"  after  "robs". 

(3)  Section  2U4  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  attempts 
to  rob"  after  "robs  ", 

(bi  Kidnapping.- Section  1201(d)  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
"Whoever  attempts  to  violate  subsection 
(a)(4)  or  (a)(5)"  and  inserting  "Whoever  at- 
tempts to  violate  subsection  lai". 

(C)  SMUGGLING.— Section  545  of  title  18. 
United  .States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
••or  attempts  to  smuggle  or  clandestinely  in- 
troduce" after  "smuggles,  or  clandestinely 
introduces". 

(d)  Malicious  Mischief.— d  i  Section  1361  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  attempts  to  commit 
any  of  the  foregoing  offenses"  before  ""shall 
be  punished",  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  attempted  damage' 
after  "damage"  each  place  it  appears. 

(2)  Section  1362  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  attempts 
willfully  or  maliciously  to  injure  or  destroy" 
after  "willfully  or  maliciously  injures  or  de- 
stroys". 

(3)  Section  1366  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  - 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  attempts  lo  damage" 
after  "damages"'  each  place  it  appears: 

(B)  by  inserting  ""or  attempts  to  cause" 
after  '•causes";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  "or  would  if  the  attempted 
offense  had  been  completed  have  exceeded  " 
after  "exceeds"  each  plac  e  it  appears. 

SEC.  1202.  INCREASE  IN  MAXIMUM  PENALTY  FOR 
ASSAULT. 

(a)  Certain  Officers  and  Employees.— 
Section  111  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(li  in  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  "".  where 
the  acts  in  violation  of  this  section  con- 
stitute only  simple  assault,  be  fined  under 
this  title,  imprisoned  not  more  than  1  year. 
or  both,  and  m  all  other  cases.  "  after 
""shall":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (bi  by  inserting  ""or  in- 
flicts bodily  injury"  after  ""weapon". 

(b)  Foreign  Officials.  Official  Guests. 

AND  LN'TEKNATIONALLY  PROTECTED  PERSON.S.— 

Section  112(a)  of  title  18.  United  State?  Code. 
IS  amended— 

il)  by  striking  "not  more  than  $5.(X)0"  and 
inserting  ""under  this  title  "; 

(2)  by  inserting  ".  or  inflicts  bodily  in- 
jury." after  ""weapon";  and 

(3)  by  striking  ""not  more  than  $10,000  '  and 
inserting  ""under  this  title". 

(c)  Mariti.me  and  Territorial  Jurisdic- 
tion.—Section  113  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended 

(1 )  in  subsection  lO— 

(.■\)  by  striking  "of  not  more  than  $1,000  " 
and  inserting  ""under  this  title":  and 

(B)  by  striking  ""five"  and  inserting  "'10"; 
and 

(2)  in  subsection  (e) — 

(A  )  by  striking  ""of  not  more  than  $300  "  and 
inserting  "under  this  title";  and 


(B)  by  striking  "three"  and  inserting  "6". 

(d)  Congress.  Cabinet,  or  Supreme 
Court —Section  351iei  of  title  iS.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1 1  by  striking  "not  more  than  $5,000.  "  and 
inserting  "under  this  title.": 

(2i  by  inserting  "the  assault  involved  the 
use  of  a  dangerous  weapon,  or"  after  "if: 

■  31  by  striking  "not  more  than  $10,000"  and 
inserting  ""under  this  title":  and 

1 4  I  by  striking  ""for". 

lei  President  and  President's  staff.— 
Section  ITSliei  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code.  IS  amended— 

(li  by  striking  ""not  more  than  $10,000."' 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "under 
this  title.": 

i2i  by  strikme  "not  more  than  $5,000.'  and 
inserting  "under  this  title.":  and 

(3  by  inserting  "the  assault  involved  the 
use  of  a  dangerous  weapon,  or"  after  ""if" 

SEC.   1203.  INCREASED  MAXIMUM  PENALTY"   FOR 
MANSLAUGHTER 

Section  1112  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
IS  amended— 
il )  m  subsection  ib)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "fined  under  this  title  or" 
after  "shall  be""  in  the  second  undesigmated 
paragraph,  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "".  or  both"  after  "years": 

(2)  by  striking  ""not  more  than  $1,000"  and 
inserting  ""under  this  title";  and 

(3)  by  striking  "three"  and  inserting  "6". 

SEC.  1204.  VIOLENT  FELONIES  AGAINST  THE  EL- 
DERLY. 

lai  Offense —Subchapter  D  of  .. hapter  227 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  fol. owing  new  section: 

"()3587.      Mandatory      sentence      for      felony 
against  individual  of  age  65  or  over 

"I  a  I  Pkn.alty  — Upon  any  plea  of  guilty  or 
nolo  contendere  or  verdict  or  finding  of 
guilty  of  a  defendant  of  a  crime  of  violence 
under  this  title,  if  any  victim  of  the  crime  is 
an  individual  who  had  attained  age  65  on  or 
before  the  date  that  the  offense  was  commit- 
ted, the  court  shall  sentence  the  defendant 
to  imprisonment^ — 

"•'It  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  one-half  of 
the  maximum  term  of  imprisonment  pro- 
vided for  the  crime  under  this  title,  in  the 
case  of  a  first  offense  to  which  this  section 
applies:  and 

""(2)  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  maximum  term  of  imprison- 
ment provided  for  the  crime  under  this  title, 
in  the  case  of  a  second  or  subsequent  offense 
to  which  this  section  applies. 

"■(b)  Terms  of  Punish.ment.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  law.  with  respect  to  a 
sentence  imposed  under  subsection  (a)— 

"(1)  the  court  shall  not  give  the  defendant 
a  probationary  sentence: 

"(2)  the  sentence  shall  be  served  consecu- 
tively to  any  other  sentence  imposed  under 
this  title:  and 

"■i3)  the  court  shall  reject  any  plea  agree- 
ment that  would  result  m  the  imposition  of 
a  term  of  imprisonment  less  than  that  which 
wr>uld  have  been  imposed  under  subsection 
la)  in  connection  with  any  charged  offense. 

■"(c)  Defimtions— As  used  in  this  section — 

""(1 1  the  term  "crime  of  violence'  means— 

""(A)  a  felony  that  has  as  an  element  of  the 
offense  the  use.  atte.mpted  use.  or  threatened 
use  of  physical  force  against  the  person  or 
property  of  another;  or 

"I Hi  a  felony  that,  by  its  nature,  involves 
a  substantial  risk  that  physical  force  against 
the  person  or  property  of  another  may  be 
used  m  the  course  of  committing  the  offense, 
and 
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"(2)  the  term  victim'  means  an  Individual 
against  whom  an  offense  has  been  or  la  being 
committed". 

(b)  Technical  Amkmimknts— d  >  The  sub- 
chapter analysis  for  .subchapter  D  of  chapter 
227  of  title  18.  United  St.iUe^  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  addinti;  at  the  end  the  fallowing  new 
item- 

'■li')87    Mandatory  sentence  for  felony  against 
individual  of  age  66  or  over.". 

(2)(A)  Rule  32(c)  of  the  Kederal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  is  amended 

ci)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  first  para- 
graph in  paragraph  (1)  (after  "record.")  the 
following  new  sentence  "Neither  the  defend- 
ant nor  the  court  ma.v  waive  a  presentence 
investigation  and  report  unless  there  is  in 
the  record  information  sufficient  for  the 
court  to  determine  whether  a  mandatory 
sentence  must  be  imposed  pursuant  to  title 
18,  United  Stales  Code,  section  3581":  and 

(ii)  in  paragraph  (2)(D)  by  inserting  "and 
information  relating  to  whether  any  victim 
of  the  offense  had  attained  age  65  on  the  date 
that  the  offense  was  committed"  after  "of- 
fense". 

(Bi  Rule  11(e)(1)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  is  amended  by  striking 
"In  General.— The"  and  inserting  "In  Gen- 
eral.—Except  as  provided  in  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  section  3581,  the" 
SEC.  1205.  INCREASED  PENALTY  K)K  ncVVKl. 
ACT  VIOLATIONS. 

Section  1952(a)  of  title  18,  United  Sutes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "and  thereafter 
performs  or  attempts  to  perform  any  of  the 
acts  specified  in  subparagraphs  di.  (2i,  and 
(3).  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both"  and  inserting  "and  thereafter  per- 
forms or  attempts  to  perform  - 

"(A)  an  act  described  in  paragraph  d  i  or  (3) 
shall  be  fined  under  this  title,  imprisoned 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both;  or 

"(B)  an  act  described  in  paragraph  (2)  shall 
bo  fined  under  this  title,  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  20  years,  or  both,  and  if  death  re- 
sults shall  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  of 
.years  or  for  life 

SEC.    1208.    INCR>;.V<KI)    I'KN.M  !">    KOK    <  c>NSl'IK 
ACY  TO  tH)MMir  Ml  KDKK  KOK  HIK>: 

Section  19S8(a)  of  title  18,  I'nited  .stales 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  who  con- 
spires to  do  so"  before  "shall  be  fined"  the 
first  place  it  appears 

Subtitle  B— Civil  Rights  ()ffens.s 

SK     r,ill    IN<IIK,\.SKI)  MAXIMI  M  I'KN.M  Ilfs  Kil( 
(  IVil.  KK.II  i>  VHIIvVIIOS^ 

(a I  Conspiracy  Against  Ric.hts.- ^section 
241  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed- 

(II  by  striking  "not  more  than  $10,000"  and 
inserting  "under  this  title", 

(2)  by  inserting  "from  the  acts  committed 
in  violation  of  this  section  or  if  such  acts  in- 
clude kidnapping  or  an  attempt  to  kidnap, 
aggravated  sexual  abuse  or  an  attempt  to 
commit  aggravated  sexual  abuse,  or  an  at- 
tempt to  kill"  after  "results";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "and  may  be  fined  under 
this  title,  or  both"  before  the  period. 

(bi  Deprivation  ok  Riohts.  -Section  242  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 

( 1 )  by  striking  "not  more  more  than  $1,000" 
and  inserting  "under  this  title", 

(2)  by  inserting  "from  the  acts  committed 
in  violation  of  this  section  or  if  such  acts  in- 
clude the  use,  attempted  use,  or  threatened 
use  of  a  dangerous  weapon,  explosives,  or 
fire,"  after  "bodily  injury  results"; 

(3)  by  inserting  "from  the  acts  committed 
In  violation  of  this  section  or  if  such  acts  in- 
clude kidnapping  or  an  attempt  to  kidnap. 


,ii!k;rav;iteu  .sexual  abuse,  or  an  attempt  to 
i.iinn-,:;  uk'travaled  sexual  abuse,  or  an  at- 
tempt to  kill."  after  "death  results";  and 

(4i  by  inserting  "and  may  be  fined  under 
this  title,  or  both"  before  the  period. 

(ci  Fedkral:,y  Pkotected  Activities.— 
The  first  sentence  of  section  245(b)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  in  the  mat- 
ter following  paragraph  (5)-- 

(1)  by  striking  "not  more  than  $1,000"  and 
inserting  "under  this  title"; 

(2i  by  inserting  "from  the  acts  committed 
in  violation  of  this  section  or  if  such  acts  in- 
clude the  use,  attempted  use.  or  threatened 
use  of  a  dangerous  weapon,  explosives,  or 
fire"  after  "bodily  injury  results: 

(3i  by  striking  "not  more  than  $10,000"  and 
Inserting  "under  this  title", 

(4)  by  inserting  "from  the  acts  committed 
in  violation  of  this  section  or  if  such  acts  in- 
clude kidnapping  or  an  attempt  to  kidnap, 
aggravated  sexual  abuse  or  an  attempt  to 
commit  aggravated  sexual  abuse,  or  an  at- 
tempt to  kill."  after  "death  results":  and 

(5)  by  inserting  "and  may  be  fined  under 
this  title,  or  both"  before  the  period. 

id  I  Damage  to  Religiocs  Property.— Sec- 
tion 247  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (od)  by  Inserting  "from 
acts  committed  in  violation  of  this  section 
or  if  such  acts  Include  kidnapping  or  an  at- 
tempt to  kidnap,  aggravated  sexual  abuse  or 
an  attempt  to  commit  aggravated  sexual 
abuse,  or  an  attempt  to  kill"  after  "death  re- 
sults": 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)(2) — 

(A)  by  striking  "serious";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "from  the  acts  committed 
in  violation  of  this  section  or  if  such  acts  in- 
clude the  use,  attempted  use,  or  threatened 
use  of  a  dangerous  weapon,  explosives,  or 
fire"  after  "bodily  injury  results";  and 

i3)  by  amending  subsection  te)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "reli- 
gious property'  means  any  church,  syna- 
gogue, mosque,  religious  cemetery,  or  other 
religious  property". 

le)  Fair  Holsiso  act.— Section  901  of  the 
Fair  Housing  Act  (42  U.S.C,  3631)  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  "not  more  than  $1,000,"  and 
Inserting  "under  title  18,  United  States 
Code.  ': 

(2)  by  inserting  "from  the  acts  committed 
in  violation  of  this  section  or  if  such  acts  in- 
clude the  use.  attempted  use,  or  threatened 
use  of  a  dangerous  weapon,  explosives,  or 
fire"  after  "bodily  injury  results"; 

(3)  by  striking  "not  more  than  $10,000,"  and 
inserting  "under  title  18,  United  States 
Code."; 

(4)  by  inserting  'from  the  acts  committed 
in  violation  of  this  section  or  If  such  acts  In- 
clude kidnapping  or  an  attempt  to  kidnap, 
aggravated  sexual  abuse  or  an  attempt  to 
commit  aggravated  sexual  abuse,  or  an  at- 
tempt to  kill"  after  "death  results"; 

(5)  by  striking  "subject  to  Imprisonment" 
and  inserting  "fined  under  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  or  imprisoned":  and 

(6i  (>v  lnst•rtin^;    •    "V  ("<:!!     after  "l;te' 
Subtitle  C — White  Cutlar  and  l'r«p«Tty 
(rimes 
^tC.   12:^1    KK  HIM  OK  I'UCKKK.IJS  UK   .\  l-OST^U, 
KOBHKKY. 

Section  j;:!  i  iiMe  18.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

di  by  striking  "Whoever"  and  Inserting 
"(a)  Robbery.- Whoever":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(bi  Receipt  of  Proceeds.— Whoever  re- 
ceives, possesses,  conceals,  or  disposes  of  any 


money  or  other  property  that  has  been  ob- 
tained in  violation  of  this  section,  knowing 
the  same  to  have  been  unlawfully  obtained, 
shall  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  10  years, 
fined  umler  this  title,  or  both  ' 
SEC.  1222.  RK:(EIPT  OK  PKOCEEIJ.S  OK  EXTOK 
TION  OH  KIDNAPPING. 

(a)    ExtokiU'N     Chapter    41    of    title    18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 
il)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 

-.-.  '  ic.r 

"i!  KHO,  Receipt  of  prt>ceed.s  of  extortion 

'.\  •  .  \  I-.-  receives,  possesses,  conceals,  or 
disp  -1-  •  .inv  money  or  other  property  that 
was  obt.t  :  •■  ;  ■■:<'':.  • :  •■  -amission  of  any  of- 
fense ur.  ;••:  ■  >,:>  i  n.ij'i-:  that  is  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  more  than  1  year, 
knowing  the  same  to  have  been  unlawfully 
obtained,  shall  be  imprisoned  not  more  than 
3  years,  fined  under  this  title,  or  both":  and 

(2)  in  the  chapter  analysis,  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  item' 
"880   Receipt  of  proceeds  of  extortion". 

(bi  Kidnapping —Section  1202  of  title  18. 
United  St.ates  Code,  is  amended  — 

d)  by  striking  "Whoever"  and  inserting 
"(a)  Violation  of  Section  1201,— Whoever "; 
and 

(2i  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new- 
subsections: 

"(b)  Violation  ok  State  Law. -Whoever 
transp>ort3.  transmits,  or  transfers  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  any  proceeds  of  a 
kidnapping  punishable  under  State  law  by 
imprisonment  for  more  than  1  year,  or  re- 
ceives, possesses,  conceals,  or  disposes  of  an.v 
such  proceeds  after  they  have  crossed  a 
State  or  United  States  boundary,  knowing 
the  proceeds  to  have  been  unlawfully  ob- 
tained, shall  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  10 
years,  fined  under  this  title,  or  both, 

"(c)  Definition —For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'State'  has  the  meaning  stat- 
ed in  section  245(d)." 
^K(    rj-/;i  ( onkohmim;  AiiDiiKiN  TO  onsiHi  ( 

HON  OK  <  nil.  lN\KsrU,AIT\K  I)K 
MAND  .STATl  TK. 
Section  1506  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "section  1968  of  this 
title,  section  3733  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  or"  before  "the  Antitrust  Civil  Process 
Act". 

SEC.  1224  rOSFnR.MI\(.  ADDITION  OF  I'KKDI 
(  All-  OKKKNSKS  ro  K1NAN(  lAI  IN 
sri  TL'I  lO.N.S  K*.WAKD.S  S I A  TL  It, 

Section  3059A  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "225,"  after  "215"; 

(2i  by  striking  "or"  before  ■1344":  and 

(3i  by  inserting    -.  or  1517  "  after   -KJ44    . 
SEC     ira    DEFINITION   OF    SA\1N(;S   AND   LOAN 
.Vs,s<K  lAIlON      IN      H.-VNK     KOBHKKY 
SIATL IF 

Section  2113  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

•■(hi  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'sav- 
ings and  loan  association'  means— 

"(I)  any  Federal  saving  association  or 
State  savings  association  (as  defined  in  .sec- 
tion 3<b)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  use.  1813(b)i  having  accounts  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration: and 

"(2)  any  corporation  described  in  section 
3(b)d)iC)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.C,  1813(bi(l  i(C)i  that  is  operating' 
under  the  law^  of  i!.,.  I'niie.l  .stales" 
SEC.  1226.  CONFOILMINC;  DEFINITION  OF  "I  VE.\R 
PEKIOII-  IN  IB  UJi.C,  1516. 

Section  ISit)  t.i  (.1  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

di  by  inserting  "(I)"  before  "the  term"; 
and 
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J  by  inserime  before  the  period  the  fol- 
:  •»;::»,'  -',  and  liii  the  term  'in  any  1  .year  pe- 
r,'"!  has  the  meaning  given  to  the  term  'in 
.ir.-v-  uTie-year  period'  m  section  666  " 
SEC.  1227.  PROFESSIONAL  AND  AMATECK 
SI>0RTS  PROTECTION. 

(ai  In  General. -Part  VI  of  iiile  l»  of  the 
United  States  Code  i,s  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  foUowini; 

-CHAPTER  178— PROFESSIONAL  AND 
AMATEUR  SPORTS  PROTECTION 

■Sec. 

•■3701,  Definitions. 

■■3702.  Unlawful  sports  gambling. 

•  3703    Injunctions. 

3~<H    .Applicability, 
"S  3701,  Derinitions 

For  pui  poses  of  this  chapter- 

-(1)  the  term   amateur  sports  organization" 
means — 

"(A)  a  person  or  governmental  entity  that 
sponsors,  organizes,  schedules,  or  conducts  a 
competitive  game  in  w-hich  one  or  more  ama- 
teur athletes  participate:  and 

"(Bi  a  league  or  association  of  persons  or 
governmental  entities  described  in  subpara- 
graph ( A); 

"(2)  the  term  'governmental  entity'  means 
a  State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
an  entit.v  or  organization,  including  an  en- 
tity or  organi-^alion  described  in  section  4(5i 
of  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  (25 
U.S.C.  2703(511.  that  has  governmental  au- 
thority within  the  territorial  boundaries  of 
the  United  States,  including  lands  described 
in  section  4(4)  of  such  Act  (25  U.S.C    2703i4ii: 

"(3)  the  term  'person'  has  the  meaning 
given  that  term  in  section  1  of  title  1; 

"(4)  the  term  'professional  sports  organiza- 
tion' means— 

"(A)  a  person  or  governmental  entity  that 
sponsors,  organizes,  schedules,  or  conducts  a 
competitive  game  in  which  1  or  more  profes- 
sional athletes  participate:  and 

"(B)  a  league  or  association  of  persons  or 
governmental  entities  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A);  and 

-1 5 1  the  term  State'  means  any  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
I'alau,  or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
I'nited  States 
"i!  3702.  Unlawful  sports  gambling 

■'It  IS  unlawful  for- 

■■(1)  a  governmental  entity  to  sponsor,  op- 
erate, advertise,  promote,  license,  or  author- 
ize by  law  or  compact:  or 

"(2)  a  person  to  sponsor,  operate,  advertise, 
or  promote,  pursuant  to  the  law  or  compact 
of  a  governmental  entity, 
a  lottery,  sweepstakes,  or  other  betting, 
gambling,  or  wagering  scheme  based,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  (through  the  use  of  geo- 
graphical references  or  otherwise),  on  1  or 
more  competitive  games  in  which  amateur 
or  professional  athletes  participate,  or  are 
intended  to  participate,  or  on  1  or  more  per- 
ff.rrr.anros  of  such  athletes  in  such  games. 
"5  3703.  Injunctions 

-A  civil  action  to  enjoin  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 3702  may  be  cornmenced  in  an  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  or 
by  a  professional  sports  organization  or  ama- 
teur sports  organization  whose  competitive 
game  is  alleged  to  be  the  basis  of  the  viola- 
tion. 
"4  3704.  Applicability 

;i  I    KxcKi'-!i(JNs      Section    3702    does    not 
apply  to— 

■■(1)  a  lottery,  sweepstakes,  or  other  bet- 
ting, gambling,  or  wagering  scheme  in  oper- 


ation in  a  Stale  or  other  governmental  en- 
tity, to  the  extent  that  the  scheme  actually 
was  conducted  by  that  State  or  other  gov- 
ernmental entity  prior  to  August  31.  1990: 

'-i2i  a  lottery,  sweepstakes,  or  other  bel- 
ling, gambling,  or  wasering  scheme  in  oper- 
ation in  a  State  or  other  governmental  en- 
tity if— 

"(A)  the  scheme  is  authorized  by  law:  and 

'-(Bi  a  scheme  described  in  section  3702 
(Other  than  parimuiuel  animal  racing  or  jai 
alai)  actually  was  conducted  in  that  State  or 
other  governmental  entity  during  the  period 
beginning  September  1.  1989.  and  ending  .Au- 
gust 31,  1990.  pursuant  to  the  law  of  the  State 
or  other  covernmenlal  entit.v:  or 

■■(3)  parimutuei  animal  racing  or  jai  alai, 

"(b)  Indian  Lands. -Except  a.s  provided  in 
subsection  lai.  section  3702  shall  apply  on 
lands  described  in  section  4i4i  of  the  Indian 
Gaming  Regulatory  Act  (25  U.S.C.  2703'1)».". 

<b)  Technical  .•\MENnMENT.s.— The  pan 
analysis  for  pari  VI  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code.  IS  amended — 

(1 )  by  amending  the  item  relating  to  chap- 
ter 176  to  read  as  follows: 
"176.  Federal   Debt  Collection   Proce- 
dure 3001"; 
and 

i2i  by  addinNT  at  the  end  the  following  new- 
item 
"178.      Professional      and      Amateur 

Sports  Protection  3701', 

SEC,  lTi».  CRIMINAL  SANCTIONS  FOR  VIOLATION 
OF  SOFTWARE  COPYRIGHT. 

(a  I  CRIMINAL  I.SKRINGKMHNT.— Section 

2319(bi(li  of  lille  18.  United  Slates  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  iBi  by  striking  ■•or" 
after  the  semicolon: 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (Ci  as 
subparagraph  (Di: 

(3)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (Bi  the 
following  new  subparagraph; 

"(C)  involves  the  reproduction  or  distribu- 
tion, during  any  180-day  period,  of  at  least  50 
copies  infringing  the  copyriehl  in  1  or  more 
computer  programs  (including  any  tape, 
disk,  or  other  medium  embodying  such  pro- 
grams); or";  and 

(4 1  in  subparagraph  iDi.  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (2i-- 

lAi  by  striking  "or"  after  "recording,"; 
and 

iBi  by  inserting  ■-.  or  a  computer  program." 
before  the  semicolon. 

(b)  Penalties.— Section  2319(b)(2)  of  title 
18,  United  Stales  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  iA>  by  striking  "or" 
after  the  semicolon; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (Bi  by  striking  '-and" 
at  the  end  and  inserting  "or  ":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(C)  involves  ihe  reproduction  or  distribu- 
tion, during  any  ISO-day  period,  of  more  than 
10  but  less  than  49  copies  infringing  the  copy- 
right in  1  or  more  computer  programs  (in- 
cluding any  tape,  disk,  or  other  medium  em- 
bodying such  programs  i;  and". 

(CI  Definitions.— Section  2319(c)  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1 )  in  paragraph  ( 1  j  by  sinking  --and"  after 
the  semicolon: 

(2)  in  paragraph  i2i  by  sinking  the  period 
at  the  end  and  inserting  --;  and":  and 

(3i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow-- 
ing  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Ihe  term  'computer  program'   has  the 
meaning   stated    m   section    101    of  title   17, 
United  States  Code", 
SEC.  1229.  F1NA.NC1AL  INg-nTCTlONS  FRALT). 

lai  Federal  Deixisit  Insi'rance  .-A ct.— Sec- 
tion  19(a"2i(.A  i(i)(Ii  of  the   Federal   Deposit 


Insurance  Act  (12  U.S  C  1829iai(2)i  A  idid))  is 
amended  by  striking  -or  1956"  and  inserting 
"1517. 1956.  or  1957  ■ 

ibi  Federal  Credit  Union  Act.— Section 
205idi  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1785(dii  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"idl  PkOHIBmON   — 

"(1)  In  general  —Except  w-ith  prior  writ- 
ten consent  of  the  Board— 

-i.'V.i  any  person  who  has  been  convicted  of 
any  criminal  offense  involving  dishonesty  or 
a  breach  of  trust,  or  has  agreed  to  enter  into 
a  pretrial  diversion  or  simrilar  program  in 
connection  with  a  prosecution  for  such  of- 
fense, may  not — 

--(il  become,  or  continue  as,  an  institution- 
affiliated  party  with  respect  to  any  insured 
credit  union:  or 

•■(ii)  otherwise  participate,  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  any 
insured  credit  union:  and 

"iBi  any  insured  credit  union  may  not  per- 
mit any  person  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)  to  engage  in  any  conduct  or  continue  any 
relationship  prohibited  under  such  subpara- 
graph. 

••(2 1   Minimum   io-year  PROHiBmoN   period 

FOR  CERTAIN  OFFENSES  — 

■lA)  In  general —If  the  offense  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (ImAi  in  connection  with  any 
person  referred  to  in  such  paragraph  is— 

'■(i  I  an  offense  under— 

•■(I I  section  215,  656,  657.  1005.  1006,  1007, 
:008.  1014.  1032.  1344.  1517.  1956.  or  1957  of  title 
'.8.  United  Stales  Code:  or 

"(II )  section  1341  or  1343  of  such  title  which 
affects  any  financial  institution  (as  defined 
in  section  20  of  such  title  i;  or 

"(ii)  the  offense  of  conspiring  to  commit 
any  such  offense. 

the  Board  may  not  consent  to  any  exception 
to  the  application  of  paragraph  (1)  to  such 
person  during  the  10-vear  period  beginning 
on  the  date  the  conviction  or  the  agreement 
of  the  person  becomes  final. 

"(B)  E.xception  hv  order  of  sentencing 

COURT— 

"(il  Ln  general —On  motion  of  the  Board, 
the  court  in  which  the  conviction  or  the 
agreement  of  a  person  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A I  has  been  entered  may  grant  an  ex- 
ception to  the  application  of  paragraph  di  to 
such  person  if  granting  the  exception  is  in 
the  interest  of  justice. 

"(li)  Period  for  filing.— a  motion  may  be 
filed  under  clause  (ii  at  any  lime  during  the 
10-year  period  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
with  regard  to  the  person  on  whose  behalf 
such  motion  is  made. 

--i3)  PENALT-i'  —Whoever  knowingly  vio- 
lates paragraph  (li  or  i2i  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000,000  for  each  day  such  prohi- 
bition is  violated  or  im.prisoned  for  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both.". 

(ci  Cri.ve  Control  act  of  1990 —Section 
2546  of  the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1990  (28 
U.S.C.  522  note:  104  Stal.  4885;  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(c)  Fraud  Task  Forces  Report.— In  addi- 
tion to  the  reports  required  under  subsection 
(a I.  the  .Attorney  General  is  encouraged  to 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  containing 
the  findings  of  the  financial  institutions 
fraud  task  forces  established  under  section 
2539  as  they  relate  to  the  collapse  of  private 
deposit  insurance  corporations,  together 
with  recommendations  for  any  regulatory  or 
legislative  changes  necessary  to  prevent 
such  collapses  in  the  future. '•. 
SEC.  1230.  WIRETAPS. 

Seciior,  2.d:1i;  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

di  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  para^aph 
(o: 
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(2)  by  adding  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(d):  and 

(3)  by  Inseninif  after  paragraph  idi  the  fol- 
lowing new  paratfraph: 

"(e)  intentionally  uses,  discloses,  or  en- 
deavors to  disclose,  to  any  other  person  the 
contents  of  any  wire.  oral,  or  electronic  com- 
munication, intercepted  by  means  author- 
ized by  sections  25n(2MA»(li).  2511  (b)  and  (C). 
2511(e).  2516.  and  2518.  knowing  or  having  rea- 
son to  know  that  the  Information  was  ob- 
tained through  the  interception  of  such  a 
communication  in  connection  w)th  a  crimi- 
nal investigation,  having  obtained  or  re- 
ceived the  information  in  connection  with  a 
criminal  investigation,  with  Intent  to  Im- 
properly obstruct.  Impede,  or  interfere  with 
a  duly  authorized  criminal  investigation." 

SEC.  1231   TMKJTS  OK  MA.IOK  ART  WORKS. 

(aiOi-hKssh,     Chapter  M  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  i.-i  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section: 
"$668.  Theft  of  a  major  art  work 

"la)  Thki-t  h'KuM  .M'  r^i-i  \i  Whoever  steals 
or  obtains  by  fraud  any  object  of  cultural 
heritage  held  in  a  museum  commits  a  class  C 
felony. 

"(b)  Exhibition  or  Stor.\ge  by  Museum. - 
A  museum  that  exhibits  to  the  public  or 
holds  In  storage  any  stolen  object  of  cultural 
heritage  knowing  that  such  object  Is  stolen 
commits  a  class  C  felony 

"(c)  LiMiTATio.Ns.  Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 3282.  the  sutute  of  llmlUtions  for  an  of- 
fense under  this  section  is  20  years. 

"(d)  FORKKrrt'RK.  The  property  of  a  person 
convicted  of  an  offense  under  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  criminal  forfeiture  under 
section  982. 

"(e)  DEKiNiTioNa.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(li  the  term  'mu.seum'  means  an  orga- 
nized and  permanent  institution,  essentially 
educational  or  aesthetic  in  purpose  with  pro- 
fessional staff,  that  owns  and  utilizes  tan- 
gible objects,  cares  for  them,  and  exhibits 
them  to  the  public  during  a  regularly  sched- 
uled period;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'stolen  object  of  cultural  her- 
itage' means  a  stolen  object  that  is— 

"(A)  registered  with  the  Intemat'onal 
Foundation  for  Art  Research.  Smith  Inter- 
national Adjustors.  or  any  equivalent  reg- 
istry; and 

"(B)  reported  to  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties as  having  been  stolen". 

(b)  Technical  amendment.— The  chapter 
analysis  for  chapter  31  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  Item: 
"668.  Theft  of  a  major  an  work 
SEC.  1232.  MILITARY  .MEDALS  ANU  LIKl  ORA- 
TIONS. 

Section  7M  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "not  more  than  J250'  and 
inserting  "under  this  title":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  "For  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  sells'  includes 
trades,  barters,  or  e.VL'hanee.-*  for  .invthing  of 
value 

SEC.  1233.  MoniK  VEMK  l.K    IHtKl    I'RI-VE.VnON 
ACT. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  section  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Motor  Vehicle  Theft  Preven- 
tion Act" 

(b)  M(rroR  Vehicle  Theft  Prevention  Pro- 
gram — 

(1)  Establishment  of  program. —Chapter  l 
of  title  23.  I'nited  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  a'  'tie  end  the  followirm'  new  se(  tion: 
"8  160.  .Motor  vehicle  theft  prevention  pro- 
gram 
ai  IN  General— Not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 


the  Attorney  General  shall  develop,  in  co- 
operation with  States  and  localities,  a  na- 
tional voluntary  motor  vehicle  theft  preven- 
tion program  i  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the   program')  under  which— 

"(1)  the  owner  of  a  motor  vehicle  may  vol- 
untarily sign  a  consent  form  with  a  partici- 
pating State  or  locality  in  which  the  motor 
vehicle  owner— 

"I A)  states  that  the  vehicle  Is  not  nor- 
mally operated  under  certain  specified  condi- 
tions; and 

"iBi  agrees  to — 

"(i)  display  program  decals  or  devices  on 
the  owner's  vehicle;  and 

"(ID  permit  law  enforcement  officials  in 
any  State  or  locality  to  stop  the  motor  vehi- 
cle and  take  reasonable  steps  to  determine 
whether  the  vehicle  is  being  operated  by  or 
with  the  permission  of  the  owner,  if  the  vehi- 
cle is  being  operated  under  the  specified  con- 
ditions: 

"(2)  participating  States  and  localities  au- 
thorize law  enforcement  officials  in  the 
State  or  locality  to  stop  motor  vehicles  dis- 
playing program  decals  or  devices  under 
specified  conditions  and  take  reasonable 
steps  to  determine  whether  the  vehicle  is 
being  operated  by  or  with  the  permission  of 
the  owner;  and 

"(3)  Federal  law  enforcement  officials  are 
authorized  to  stop  motor  vehicles  displaying 
program  decals  or  devices  under  specified 
conditions  and  take  reasonable  steps  to  de- 
termine whether  the  vehicle  is  being  of)er- 
ated  by  or  with  the  permission  of  the  owner. 

"(b)  Uniform  Dkcal  or  Device  Designs — 

"(1)  In  general —The  motor  vehicle  theft 
[..evention  program  developed  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  include  a  uniform  design  or 
designs  for  decals  or  other  devices  to  be  dis- 
played by  motor  vehicles  participating  in 
the  program. 

•■(2)  TTi'pe  of  design.— The  uniform  design 
shall- 

"(A)  be  highly  visible;  and 

"(B)  explicitly  state  that  the  motor  vehi- 
cle to  which  It  is  affixed  may  be  stopped 
under  the  specified  conditions  without  addi- 
tional grounds  for  establishing  a  reasonable 
suspicion  that  the  vehicle  is  being  operated 
unlawfully. 

•(c)  VoLUN-^ARY  Consent  Form— The  vol- 
untary consent  form  used  to  enroll  In  the 
program  shall— 

"il)  clearly  state  that  participation  in  the 
program  Is  voluntar.v; 

"12)  clearly  explain  that  participation  in 
the  program  means  that,  if  the  ()articipating 
vehicle  is  being  operated  under  the  specified 
conditions,  law  enforcement  officials  may 
stop  the  vehicle  and  take  reasonable  steps  to 
determine  whether  it  is  being  operated  by  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  owner,  even  if  the 
law  enforcement  officials  have  no  other  basis 
for  believing  that  the  vehicle  is  being  oper- 
ated unlawfully; 

"(3)  include  an  express  statement  that  the 
vehicle  is  not  normally  operated  under  the 
specified  conditions  and  that  the  operation 
of  the  vehicle  under  those  conditions  would 
provide  sufficient  grounds  for  a  prudent  law 
enforcement  officer  to  reasonably  believe 
that  the  vehicle  was  not  being  operated  by  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  owner,  and 

"(4)  Include  any  additional  information 
that  the  Attorney  General  may  reasonably 
require. 

"(d)  Specified  Conditions  Under  Which 
STOPS  May  Be  authorized  — 

"(1)  In  general. -The  Attorney  General 
shall  promulgate  rules  establishing  the  con- 
ditions under  which  participating  motor  ve- 
hicles may  be  authorized  to  be  stopped  under 
this  section.  These  conditions  may  include— 


■•(A)  the  operation  of  the  vehicle  during 
certain  hours  of  the  day:  or 

"(B)  the  operation  of  the  vehicle  under 
other  circumstances  or  by  such  a  person  that 
would  provide  a  sufficient  basis  for  establish- 
ing a  reasonable  suspicion  that  the  vehicle 
was  not  being  operated  by  the  owner  or  with 
the  consent  of  the  owner. 

"(2)  More  than  i  set  of  conditions- The 
Attorney  General  may  establish  more  than  1 
set  of  conditions  under  which  participating 
motor  vehicles  may  be  stopped.  If  more  than 
1  set  of  conditions  is  established,  a  separate 
consent  form  and  a  separate  design  for  pro- 
gram decals  or  devices  shall  be  established 
for  each  set  of  conditions.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  choose  to  satisfy  the  requirement 
of  a  separate  design  for  program  decals  or  de- 
vices under  this  paragraph  by  the  use  of  a  de- 
sign color  that  is  clearly  distinguishable 
from  other  design  colors. 

(3)  No  new  conditions  without  consent.— 
After  the  program  has  begun,  the  conditions 
under  which  a  vehicle  may  be  stopped  If  af- 
fixed with  a  certain  decal  or  device  design 
may  not  be  expanded  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner. 

■•(4)  Limited  participation  by  ST.^TES  and 
LOCALITIES.— A  State  or  locality  need  not  au- 
thorize the  stopping  of  motor  vehicles  under 
all  sets  of  conditions  specified  under  the  pro- 
gram in  order  to  participate  in  the  program 

"(e)  Motor  Vehicles  for  Hire  - 

••(1)  Notification  to  lessees —Any  person 
who  is  in  the  business  of  renting  or  leasing 
motor  vehicles  and  who  rents  or  leases  a 
motor  vehicle  on  which  a  program  decal  or 
device  Is  affixed  shall,  prior  to  transferring 
possession  of  the  vehicle,  notify  the  person 
to  whom  the  motor  vehicle  is  rented  or 
leased  about  the  program. 

■■(2)  Type  of  notice —The  notice  required 
by  this  subsection  shall— 

"(A)  be  in  writing; 

"(B)  be  In  a  prominent  format  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Attorney  General;  and 

"(Ci  explain  the  possibility  that  if  the 
motor  vehicle  is  operated  under  the  specified 
conditions,  the  vehicle  may  be  stopped  by 
law  enforcement  officials  even  if  the  officials 
have  no  other  basis  for  believing  that  the  ve- 
hicle Is  being  operated  unlawfully. 

"(3)  Fine  for  failure  to  provide  notice.— 
Failure  to  provide  proper  notice  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  not 
to  exceed  $5,000. 

"(f)  Participating  State  or  Locality —A 
state  or  locality  ma.y  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram by  filing  an  agreement  to  comply  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  program 
with  the  Attorney  General. 

"(g)  Notification  of  Police.— As  a  condi- 
tion of  participating  in  the  program,  a  State 
or  locality  shall  agree  to  take  reasonable 
steps  to  ensure  that  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials throughout  the  State  or  locality  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  program  and  with  the  condi- 
tions under  which  motor  vehicles  may  be 
stopped  under  the  program. 

"(h)  Regulations.— The  Attorney  General 
shall  promulgate  regulations  to  implement 
this  section. 

"(i)  Authorization  of  appropriations 
There  are  authorized  such  sums  as  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  section.". 

(2i  Technical  amendment —The  chapter 
analysis  for  chapter  1  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  item: 


■160     Motor   vehicle    theft    prevention    pro- 
gram.". 

ui  .^ltekatios  or  Removal  np  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Idk.vtification  Numbeks   - 

111  Basic  offense— Section  511ia)  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■"lai  Whoever  knowingly  removes,  obliter- 
ates, tampers  with,  or  alters  an  identifica- 
tion number  for  a  motor  vehicle,  or  motor 
vehicle  part,  or  a  decal  or  device  affixed  to  a 
motor  vehicle  pursuant  to  section  160  of  title 
23  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  5  years,  or  both   ■. 

i2i  ExcElTED  pek.sons-  Section  5n(b)i2i  of 
title  18.  United  State?  Code.  1;^  amended- 

iAi  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (Bi; 

iB)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  iC)  and  inserting  ";  and",  and 

iCi  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph 

"iDi  a  person  who  removes,  obliterates, 
tampers  with,  or  alters  a  decal  or  device  af- 
fixed to  a  motor  vehicle  pursuant  to  section 
160  of  title  23  if  that  person  is  the  owner  of 
the  motor  vehicle  or  is  authorized  to  remove. 
obliterate,  tamper  with  or  alter  the  decal  or 
device  by— 

"(i)  the  owner  or  the  owner's  authorized 
agent; 

■"(11 1  State  or  local  law;  or 
"I ill)  regulations  promulgated  by  the  At- 
torney General  to  implement  section  160  of 
title  23.". 

(3)  Definition.— Section  b\\  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (ai.  the 
term  "tampt^rs  with'  includes  covering  a  pro- 
gram, decal  or  device  affixed  to  a  motor  vehi- 
cle pursuant  to  section  160  of  title  23  for  the 
purpose  of  obstructing  its  visibility    ". 

i4)  Unauthorized  application  of  a  decal 
OR  device.— 

I  A)   IN   GENERAL— Chapter  25  of  title   18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  511  the  following  new  section: 
"1)511  A.    Unauthorized    application    of    theft 

prevention  decal  or  device 

■■ia)  Whoever  affixes  to  a  motor  vehicle  a 
theft  prevention  decal  or  other  device,  or  a 
replica  thereof,  without  authorization  under 
section  160  of  title  23  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000 

■lb)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
theft  prevention  decal  or  device'  means  a 
deial  or  other  device  designed  in  accordance 
with  a  uniform  design  for  such  devices  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  section  160  of  title  23/'. 

iBi  Technical  amendment —The  chapter 
analysis  for  chapter  25  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  for  section  511  the  following  new 
item: 

"511A   Unauthorized  application  of  theft  pre- 
vention decal  or  device-"- 
SEl.  1234.  ICNOWLEDGE  REQl  IREMEVT  FOR  STO- 
LEN OR  COUNTERFEIT  PROPERTV'. 

(a)  OkkknsK  Chapter  ;  of  ijlle  18.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  section  TTlibi,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 

new  Se(.tlnn 

"5  22.  Stolen  or  counterfeit  nature  of  property 
for  certain  crimes  defined 

"(ai  KsTAHLi,sHMKN  r  nK  Elf.MKN'I'  of  OF- 
FENSE,—Wherever  in  this  title  it  is  an  ele- 
ment of  an  offense  that  any  property  was 
embezzled,  robbed,  stolen,  converted,  taken, 
altered,  counterfeited,  falsely  made,  forged. 
or  obliterated  and  that  the  defendant  knew 
that  the  property  was  of  such  character,  the 
element  may  be  established  by  proof  that  the 


defendant,  after  or  as  a  result  of  an  official 
representation  as  to  the  nature  of  the  prop- 
erty, believed  the  property  to  be  embezzled, 
robbed,  stolen,  converted,  taken,  altered, 
counterfeited,  falsel.v  made,  forged,  or  oblit- 
erated 

"(b)  Definition.— P"or  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'official  representAtior.' 
means  a  representation  made  by  a  Federa: 
law  enforcement  officer  las  defined  m  sec- 
tion I15i  or  by  another  person  at  the  direc- 
tion or  with  the  approval  of  such  an  offi- 
cer ", 

(b)  Technical  Amendment  -  The  chapter 
analysis  for  chapter  1  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  section  77hci.  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item- 

"22.  Stolen  or  counterfeit  nature  of  property 
for  certain  crimes  defined.". 

SEC.  1235.  MAIL  FRAUD. 

Section  1341  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
IS  amended— 

(1 )  by  inserting  "or  deposits  or  causes  to  be 
deposited  any  matter  or  thing  whatever  to 
be  sent  or  delivered  b.v  any  private  or  com- 
mercial interstate  carrier,"  after  "Postal 
Service.";  and 

(2)  b.v  inserting  "or  such  iarner"  after 
"causes  to  be  delivered  by  mail  ' 

SEC.  1236.  FRAUD  A-N^D  RElJkTED  A(7TmTY  IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  ACCESS  DE 
VICES. 

Section  1029  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
IS  amended— 

(Din  subsection  (a i — 

(A)  by  striking  '"or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph i3i;  and 

iBi  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4'  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs 

"iSi  knowingly,  and  with  intent  to  defraud, 
effects  transactions,  with  1  or  more  access 
devices  issued  to  another  person,  to  receive 
anything  of  value  aggregating  $1,000  or  more 
during  any  1-year  period; 

•■i6i  without  the  authorization  of  the  issuer 
of  the  access  device,  knowingly  and  with  in- 
tent to  defraud  solicits  a  person  for  the  pur- 
pose of  - 

"I  A  I  offering  an  access  device;  or 

"(B)  selling  information  regarding  or  an 
application  to  obtain  an  access  device,  or 

"•|7)  without  the  authorization  of  the  credit 
card  system  member  or  its  agent,  knowingly 
and  with  intent  to  defraud  causes  or  ar- 
ranges for  another  person  to  present  to  the 
member  or  its  agent,  for  payment.  1  or  more 
evidences  or  records  of  transactions  made  by 
an  access  device;  ": 

(2)  in  subsection  loil  i  by  striking  "(a)i2)  or 
iai(3)"  and  inserting  "(a)  (2).  (3).  (5),  (6).  or 
(7;";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (e)— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5i; 

(Bi  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  i6i  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

iC)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph 

"(7 1  the  term  "credit  card  system  member' 
means  a  financial  institution  or  other  entity 
that  is  a  member  of  a  credit  card  system,  in- 
cluding an  entity,  whether  affiliated  with  or 
identical  to  the  credit  card  issuer,  that  is  the 
sole  member  of  a  credit  card  system.". 

SEC.  1237.  CRI.MES  BY  OR  AFFECTING  PERSONS 
ENGAGED  IN  THE  BUSINESS  OF  IN 
SURA.NCE  WHOSE  ACTIMTIES  AF" 
FECT  IN'TERSTATE  CO.MMERCE. 

(a)  Offenses.— Chapter  47  of  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  sections: 


"§  1033.  Crimes  by  or  afTecting  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  insurance  whose 
activities  affect  interstate  commerce 

■'iai  False  Statement  or  Report— (1) 
Whoever  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  insur- 
ance whose  activities  affect  interstate  com- 
merce and.  with  the  intent  to  deceive,  know- 
ingly makes  any  false  materia;  statement  or 
report  or  willfully  overvalues  any  land,  propi- 
erty  or  security  — 

"!Ai  in  connection  with  reports  or  docu- 
mients  presented  to  any  insurance  regulatory 
official  or  agency  or  an  agent  or  examiner 
appointed  by  such  official  or  agency  to  ex- 
amine the  affairs  of  such  person,  and 

"iBi  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  ac- 
tions of  such  official  or  agency  or  such  an 
appointed  agent  or  examiner. 
shall   be  punished  as  provided   m  paragraph 
<2). 

"i2i  The  punishment  for  an  offense  under 
paragraph  <li  is  a  fine  under  this  title,  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  10  years,  or 
both,  except  that  the  term  of  imprisonment 
shall  be  not  m.ore  than  15  years  if  the  state- 
ment or  report  or  overvaluing  of  land,  prop- 
erty, or  security  jeopardizes  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  an  insurer. 

"■(bi  Misuse  of  Money  — a  i  Whoever— 
"lAi  acting  as.  or  being  an  officer,  director, 
agent,  or  employee  of,  any  person  engaged  in 
the  business  of  insurance  whose  activities  af- 
fect interstate  commerce:  or 

"iBi  IS  engaged  in  the  business  of  insur- 
ance whose  activities  affect  Interstate  com- 
merce or  IS  involved  i other  than  as  an  in- 
sured or  beneficiary  under  a  policy  of  insur- 
ance) in  a  transaction  relating  to  the  con- 
duct of  affairs  of  such  a  business, 
willfully  embezzles,  abstracts,  purloins,  or 
misappropriates  any  of  the  moneys,  funds. 
premiums,  credits,  or  other  property  of  such 
p)erson  so  engaged  shall  be  punished  as  pro- 
vided m  paragraph  i2i. 

'"(2t  The  punishment  for  an  offense  under 
paragraph  di  is  a  fine  under  this  title,  im- 
prisonmient  for  not  more  than  10  years,  or 
both,  except  that  if  the  embezzlement,  ab- 
straction, purloining,  or  misappropriation 
described  m  paragraph  il)  jeopardizes  the 
safety  and  soundness  of  an  insurer,  the  term 
of  imprisonment  shall  be  not  more  than  j5 
years.  If  the  am.ount  or  value  so  embezzled, 
abstracted,  purloined,  or  misappropriated 
does  not  exceed  $5,000.  whoever  violates  para- 
graph ili  shall  be  fined  under  this  title,  im- 
prisoned not  mfire  than  1  year,  or  both. 

"fo  F-ALse  Entry  ok  F.^ct  — ili  Whoever  is 
engaged  in  the  business  of  insurance  and 
whose  activities  affect  interstate  commerce 
or  IS  involved  lOther  than  as  an  insured  or 
beneficiary  under  a  policy  of  insurance i  in  a 
transaction  relating  to  the  conduct  of  affairs 
of  such  a  business,  knowingly  makes  any 
false  entry  of  material  fact  m  any  book,  re- 
port, or  statement  of  such  person  engaged  in 
the  business  of  insurance  with  intent  to  - 

"■(A!  deceive  an.v  person  about  the  financial 
condition  or  solvency  of  such  business:  or 

"(Bi  deceive  any  officer,  employee,  or 
agent  of  such  person  engaged  in  the  business 
of  insurance,  insurance  regulatory  official  or 
agency,  or  agent  or  examiner  appointed  by 
such  official  or  agency  to  examine  the  affairs 
of  such  person. 

shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2i. 

"1 2)  The  punishment  for  an  offense  under 
paragraph  (1)  is  a  fine  under  this  title,  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  10  years,  or 
both,  except  that  if  the  false  entry  in  any 
book,  report,  or  statem.ent  of  such  person 
jeopardizes  the  safet.v  and  soundness  of  an 
insurer,  the  term  of  imprisonment  shall  be 
not  more  than  15  years. 
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■•((1)  INKLLENCING,  OBSTRUCTING.  OR   iMfKD 

INO  Administration  of  Law.  Whoever,  by 
threats  or  force  or  by  any  threatenlntf  letter 
or  communication,  corruptly  influences,  ob- 
structs, or  impedes  or  endeavors  corruptly  to 
influence,  obstruct,  or  Impede  the  due  and 
proper  administration  of  the  law  under 
which  any  proceedlnK  involving  the  business 
of  insurance  whose  activities  affect  inter- 
state commerce  is  pending  before  any  insur- 
ance regulatory  official  or  agency  or  any 
agent  or  examiner  appointed  by  such  official 
or  agency  to  examine  the  affairs  of  a  person 
engaged  in  the  business  of  insurance  whose 
activities  affect  interstate  commerce,  shall 
be  fined  under  this  title,  imprisoned  not 
more  than  10  years,  or  both. 

•■(ei  Eno  AGING  IN  Insurance  Business 
AftI':r  Conviction  —duAi  A  person  who  has 
been  convicted  of  an  offense  under  this  sec- 
tion, or  of  a  felony  involving  dishonesty  or  a 
breach  of  trust,  who  willfully  engages  in  the 
business  of  insurance  whose  activities  affect 
interstate  commerce  or  participates  In  such 
business,  shall  be  fined  under  this  title,  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

•■(B)  Whoever  Is  engaged  in  the  business  of 
Insurance  whose  activities  affect  Interstate 
commerce  and  who  willfully  permits  the  par 
ticipation  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  fined  under  this  title,  imprisoned 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

■•(2)  A  person  described  in  paragraph  (1)(A) 
may  engage  In  the  business  of  insurance  or 
participate  in  such  business  if  the  person  has 
the  written  consent  of  an  insurance  regu- 
latory official  authorized  to  regulate  the  In- 
surer, which  consent  specifically  refers  to 
this  subsection. 

■•(f)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  section- 

■•(I)  the  term  'businesa  of  insurance' 
meana— 

"(A)  the  writing  of  insurance;  or 

••(B)  the  reinsuring  of  risks  underwritten 
by  insurance  companies. 

by  an  Insurer,  including  all  acts  necessary  or 
incidental  to  such  writing  or  reinsuring  and 
the  activities  of  persons  who  are  or  who  act 
as  officers,  directors,  agents,  or  employees  of 
insurers  or  who  are  other  persons  authorized 
to  act  on  behalf  of  such  persons; 

■■(2)  the  term  interstate  commerce' 
means— 

■■(A)  commerce  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States; 

■■(B)  commerce  between  any  point  in  a 
State  and  any  point  outside  the  State; 

■"(C)  commerce  between  points  within  a 
State  through  any  place  outside  the  State: 
and 

•■(D)  all  other  commerce  over  which  the 
United  States  has  jurisdiction; 

•■i3)  the  term  'insurer'  means— 

"(A)  a  business  that  Is  organized  as  an  in- 
surance company  under  the  laws  of  a  State, 
whose  primary  and  predominant  business  ac- 
tivity is  the  writing  of  insurance  or  the  rein- 
suring of  risks  underwritten  by  insurance 
companies,  and  that  is  subject  to  supervision 
by  the  insurance  official  or  agency  of  a 
State;  or 

■■(B)  a  receiver  or  similar  official  or  any 
liquidating  agent  for  such  a  company,  in  his 
or  her  capacity  as  such, 

and  includes  any  person  who  is  or  acts  as  an 
officer,  director,  agent,  or  employee  of  that 
business;  and 

■■(4)  the  term  State'  includes  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
any  other  territory  or  possession  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 


"5  1034.  (  ivil  (M-nalties  Hnd  injunctions  for 
viulutions  of  M-ction  10;{;i 
(a)  Civu.  Pknaltv.— The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  bring  a  civil  action  in  an  appro- 
priate United  Stales  district  court  against 
any  person  who  engages  In  conduct  con- 
stituting an  offense  under  section  1033  and. 
upon  proof  of  such  conduct  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence,  such  person  shall  be 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
S50.000  for  each  violation  or  the  amount  of 
compensation  that  the  person  received  or  of- 
fered for  the  prohibited  conduct,  whichever 
amount  Is  greater  If  the  offense  contributed 
to  the  insolvency  of  an  Insurer  that  has  been 
placed  under  the  control  of  a  State  Insurance 
regulatory  agency  or  official,  such  penalty 
shall  be  remitted  to  the  regulatory  official  of 
the  Insurer's  State  of  domicile  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  policyholders,  claimants,  and  credi- 
tors of  such  insurer  The  imposition  of  a  civil 
penalty  under  this  subsection  does  not  pre- 
clude any  other  criminal  or  civil  statutory, 
common  law.  or  administrative  remedy  that 
Is  available  by  law  to  the  United  States  or 
any  other  person. 

••(bi  Injunction. -If  the  Attorney  General 
has  reason  to  believe  that  a  person  is  en- 
gaged In  conduct  constituting  an  offense 
under  section  1033.  the  Attorney  General 
may  petition  an  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  for  an  order  prohibiting  that 
person  from  engaging  in  such  conduct  The 
court  may  issue  an  order  prohibiting  that 
person  from  engaging  In  such  conduct  if  the 
court  finds  that  the  conduct  constitutes  such 
an  offense.  The  filing  of  a  petition  under  this 
section  does  not  preclude  any  other  remedy 
that  is  available  by  law  to  the  United  States 
or  any  other  person". 

(b)  Technical   Amendment —The  chapter 
analysis   for  chapter  47  of  title   18.   United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  items: 
•■1033.  Crimes    by    or   affecting    persons    en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  insur- 
ance    whose    activities    affect 
Interstate  commerce. 
■1034.  Civil  penalties  and  injunctions  for  vio- 
lations of  section  1033". 
It  I  Miscellaneous  Amendments  to  Title 
18.  United  states  Code  — 

1 1 )  Tampering  with  insurance  regulatory 
PROCEEDINGS.— Section  1515(a)(1)  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  ••or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (B); 

(B)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (C);  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  now 
subparagraph: 

"(D)  a  proceeding  Involving  Che  business  of 
Insurance  whose  activities  affect  interstate 
commerce  before  any  Insurance  regulatory 
official  or  agency  or  any  agent  or  examiner 
appointed  by  such  official  or  agency  to  ex- 
amine the  affairs  of  any  person  engaged  In 
the  business  of  Insurance  whose  activities  af- 
fect Interstate  commerce;". 

(2i  Limitations  -Section  3293(1)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"1033,  "  after  "1014.  ". 

(3)  Obstruction  of  criminal  inves^hca- 
TIons— Section  1510  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

""(d)(l )  Whoever— 

"■(A)  acting  as,  or  being,  an  officer,  direc- 
tor, agent  or  employee  of  a  person  engaged 
in  the  business  of  insurance  whose  activities 
affect  interstate  commerce;  or 

"(B)  is  engaged  In  the  business  of  Insur- 
ance whose  activities  affect  interstate  com- 
merce or  is  involved  (other  than  as  an  in- 


sured or  beneficiary  under  a  policy  of  insur- 
ance) in  a  transaction  relating  to  the  con- 
duct of  affairs  of  such  a  business, 
with  intent  to  obstruct  a  judicial  proceeding, 
directly  or  indirectly  notifies  any  other  per- 
son of  the  existence  or  contents  of  a  sub- 
poena for  records  of  that  person  engaged  in 
such  business  or  information  that  has  been 
furnished  to  a  Federal  grand  jury  in  response 
to  that  subpoena,  shall  be  fined  under  this 
title,  imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
both. 

"(2)  As  used  in  paragraph  d).  the  term 
subpoena  for  records'  means  a  Federal  grand 
jury  subpoena  for  records  that  has  been 
served  relating  to  a  violation  of.  or  a  con- 
spiracy to  v;"'.a'iv  >fttion  103.1  " 
SEC.    1238.    IN<  lt>:.\.SEO    PENALTIES    K(K    rR.\K 

H(  KIN«;    IN    COl-NTVRKHI    (.(X)I)S 

AM)  SKKVK  K.S 

(a)  In  Geskka;..  -.Sei.'Li<.<ii  2J2uiar  ui  iiUh  i«. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  — 

( 1 )  In  the  first  sentence— 

(A)  by  striking  "$250,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years"  and  Inserting 
"S2.000.000.  imprisoned  not  more  than  10 
years":  and 

(B)  by  striking  "not  more  than  $1,000,000  " 
and  inserting    "not  more  than  $3,000,000  ";  and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence 

(A)  by  striking  "$1,000,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  fifteen  years '■  and  inserting 
'■$5,000,000,  imprisoned  not  itiore  than  20 
years";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "not  more  than  $5,000,000  " 
and  inserting  "not  more  than  $15,000,000". 

(b)  Laundering  Monetary  Instru.ments.- 
Sectlon  1956(c)(7)(D)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  b.v  striking  "or  section  2319 
(relating  to  copyright  infringement).  "  and 
inserting  'section  2319  (relating  to  copyright 
infringement),  or  section  2320  (relating  to 
trafficking  in  counterfpit  goods  and  .serv- 
ices)' 

SEC.  1239.  tOMI'Ulhli  Alii  SK  /VMENUMENTS  ACT 
OF  19OT. 

(a)  Short  Titi.k  —This  section  may  be 
cited  as  the  ■Computer  Abuse  Amendments 
Act  of  1992  ". 

(b)  Prohibition —Section  1030(a)(5)  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(5)(A)  through  means  of  or  In  a  manner 
affecting  a  computer  used  in  Interstate  com- 
merce or  communications,  knowingly  causes 
the  transmission  of  a  program,  information, 
code,  or  command  to  a  computer  or  com- 
puter system  if— 

"(I)  the  person  causing  the  transmission 
Intends  that  such  transmission  will  — 

"(I)  damage,  or  cause  damage  to.  a  com- 
puter, computer  system,  network,  informa- 
tion, data,  or  program;  or 

"(II)  withhold  or  deny,  or  cause  the  with- 
holding or  denial,  of  the  use  of  a  computer, 
computer  services,  system  or  network,  infor- 
mation, data  or  program:  and 

"(11)  the  transmission  of  the  harmful  com- 
ponent of  the  program.  Information,  code,  or 
command— 

■■(I)  occurred  without  the  knowledge  and 
authorization  of  the  persons  or  entities  who 
own  or  are  responsible  for  the  computer  sys- 
tem receiving  the  program,  information, 
code,  or  command;  anil 

"(II)(aa)  causes  loss  or  damage  to  1  or  more 
other  persons  of  value  aggregating  $1,000  or 
more  during  any  1-year  p)eriod:  or 

"(bb)  modifies  or  impairs,  or  piotentially 
modifies  or  impairs,  the  medical  examina- 
tion, medical  diagnosis,  medical  treatment, 
or  medical  care  of  one  or  more  individuals; 
or 

"(B)  through  means  of  or  in  a  manner  af- 
fecting a  computer  used  in  interstate  com- 


merce or  communication,  knowingly  causes 
the  transmission  of  a  program,  information, 
code,  or  command  to  a  computer  or  com- 
puter system— 

■■(1)  with  reckless  disregard  of  a  substan- 
tial and  unjustifiable  risk  that  the  trans- 
mission will— 

"(I)  damage,  or  cause  damage  to,  a  com- 
puter, computer  system,  network,  informa- 
tion, data  or  program;  or 

"(11)  withhold  or  deny  or  cause  the  with- 
holding or  denial  of  the  use  of  a  computer, 
computer  services,  system,  network,  infor- 
mation, data  or  program;  and 

■■(ii)  If  the  transmission  of  the  harmful 
component  of  the  program,  information, 
code,  or  command 

"(I)  occurred  without  the  knowledge  and 
authorization  of  the  persons  or  entities  who 
own  or  are  responsible  for  the  computer  sys- 
tem receiving  the  program,  information, 
code,  or  command;  and 

"(II)(aa)  causes  loss  or  damage  to  1  or  more 
other  persons  of  a  value  aggregating  $1,000  or 
more  during  any  1-year  period:  or 

"(bb)  modifies  or  impairs,  or  potentially 
modifies  or  impairs,  the  medical  examina- 
tion, medical  diagnosis,  medical  treatment. 
or  medical  care  of  one  or  more  Individuals. 
or  ". 

ic)  Penalty.— Section  1030(c)  of  title  18. 
L'nited  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  by  striking  "and" 
after  the  semicolon; 

i2i  in  paragraph  (3i(A)  by  inserting  "(A)  " 
after  '■(a)(5)":  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  i3)(B)  by  striking  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  and  inserting  ■";  and  ";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

■■(4)  a  fine  under  this  title,  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both,  in  the  case 
of  an  offense  under  subsection  (a)(5)iB).". 

(di  Civil  action —Section  1030  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection; 

"•(g)  A  person  who  suffers  damage  or  loss 
by  reason  of  a  violation  of  the  section,  other 
than  a  violation  of  subsection  (a)(5i<Bi.  may 
maintain  a  civil  action  against  the  violator 
to  obtain  compensatory  damages  and  injunc- 
tive relief  or  other  equitable  relief.  Damages 
for  violations  of  any  subsection  other  than 
subsection  (a)(5)(A)(ii)(II)(bb)  or 

(a)(5)(B)(ii)(II)(bb)  are  limited  to  economic 
damages.  No  action  may  be  brought  under 
this  subsection  unless  the  action  Is  begun 
within  2  years  of  the  date  of  the  act  com- 
plained of  or  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  the 
damage.". 

(e)  Reporting  REguiREMENTS.— Section 
1030  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  subsection  (d),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

■■(h)  The  Attorney  General  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  annually,  durinft  the  first  3 
years  following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  concerning  prosecutions 
under  subsection  (a)(5).". 

(f)  Definition.— Section  1030(e)(li  of  title  18 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
■■.  but  such  term  does  not  include  an  auto- 
mated typewriter  or  typesetter,  a  portable 
hand  held  calculator,  or  other  similar  de- 
vice ". 

(g)  Prohibition.— Section  1030(a)(3)  of  title 
18  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "adversely"  before  "affects  the  use  of  the 
Government's  operation  of  such  computer". 


SEC.  1239A.  notification  OF  LAW  ENFORCE 
ME.NT  OFFICERS  OF  DISCOV-ERIES 
OF  CONTROLLED  SUBSTANCES  OR 
lARGE  A.MOCNTS  OF  CASH  IN  WEAP 
ONS  SCREENING. 
Section  315  of  the  Federal  .\viation  act  of 

1958  (49  use.  App.  1356i  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (d);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(ci  Discoverie.s  of  Controlled  Sub- 
stances OR  Cash  in  Excess  of  $10,000.— Not 
later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  the  Administrator 
shall  issue  regulations  requiring  employees 
and  agents  described  in  subsection  (a)  to  re- 
port to  appropriate  Federal  and  State  law 
enforcement  officers  any  incident  in  which 
the  employee  or  agent,  in  the  course  of  con- 
ducting screening  procedures  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a),  discovers— 

"(1)  a  controlled  substance  the  possession 
of  which  may  be  a  violation  of  Federal  or 
State  law;  or 

•■(2i  an  amount  of  cash  in  excess  of  $10,000 
the  possession  of  which  may  be  a  violation  of 
Federal  or  State  law .". 

Subtitle  D — Sentencing  and  Procedure 
SEC.  1241.  IMPOSITION  OF  SEN"TENCE. 

Section  3653iai{4)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""(4)  the  kinds  of  sentence  and  the  sentenc- 
ing range  established  for— 

""(A)  the  applicable  cateirory  of  offense 
committed  by  the  applicable  category  of  de- 
fendant as  set  forth  in  the  guidelines  issued 
by  the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to 
section  994(ai(l)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  and  that  are  in  effect  on  the  date  the 
defendant  is  .sentenced;  or 

"(Bi  in  the  case  of  a  violation  of  probation 
or  supervised  release,  the  applicable  guide- 
lines or  policy  statements  issued  by  the  Sen- 
tencing Commission  pursuant  to  section 
994(ai(3i  of  title  28.  United  States  Code;"" 

SEC.    1242.  TECHNICAL  A.MEND.MENT  TO  MA-NDA- 
TORY  CONDITIONS  OF  PROBATION. 

Section  3563(a)i3i  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  ""possess  illegal 
controlled  substances  "  and  inserting  ""un- 
lawfully possess  a  controlled  substance". 

SEC,  1243.  REVOCATION  OF  PROBATION. 

(ai  I.N  Gk.nkha!..  -  Seclior.  3.^,'.  a;  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  !.«  a.-^,-::;-- : 

(1)  in  paragraph  i2i  !  ,v  .■■•. :;kir.e  "impose 
any  other  sentence  that  was  available  under 
subchapter  A  at  the  time  of  the  initial  sen- 
tencing" and  inserting  "resentence  the  de- 
fendant under  subchapter  A";  and 

(2)  by  striking  the  last  sentence. 

(b)  Mandatory  Revocation.— Section 
3565(b)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Mandatory  Revocation  for  Posses- 
sion OF  CONTROLLED  SUB.STANCE  OR   FIREARM 

OH  Refusal  To  Cooperate  l\  Drug  Test- 
ing.—If  the  defendant— 

"(1)  possesses  a  controlled  substance  in 
violation  of  the  condition  set  forth  in  section 
3563ia)(3): 

"(2)  possesses  a  firearm,  as  such  term  is  de- 
fined in  section  921.  in  violation  of  Federal 
law.  or  otherwise  violates  a  condition  of  pro- 
bation prohibiting  the  defendant  from  pos- 
sessing a  firearm:  or 

•"(3)  refuses  to  cooperate  in  drug  testing, 
thereby  violating  the  condition  imposed  by 
section  3363(a)(4). 

the  court  shall  revoke  the  sentence  of  proba- 
tion and  resentence  the  defendant  under  sub- 
chapter A  to  a  sentence  that  includes  a  term 
of  imprisonment." 


SEC.  1244.  SLPER\1SED  RELEASE  AFTER  LMPRIS- 
ONMENT. 

Section  3583  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
IS  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (d)  by  striking  "possess  il- 
legal controlled  substances"  and  inserting 
"unlawfully  possess  a  controlled  substance"; 

(2)  in  subsection  le)— 

(A)  by  striking  "person"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "defendant":  and 

(Bi  by  amending  paragraph  i3)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  revoke  a  term  of  supervised  release, 
and  require  the  defendant  to  serve  in  prison 
all  or  part  of  the  term  of  supervised  release 
authorized  by  statute  for  the  offense  that  re- 
sulted in  such  term  of  supervised  release 
without  credit  for  time  previously  served  on 
postrelease  supervision,  if  the  court,  pursu- 
ant to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure applicable  to  revocation  of  probation  or 
supervised  release,  finds  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence  that  the  defendant  violated  a 
condition  of  supervised  release,  except  that  a 
defendant  whose  term  is  revoked  under  this 
paragraph  may  not  be  required  to  serve  more 
than  5  years  in  prison  if  the  offense  that  re- 
sulted m  the  term  of  supervised  release  is  a 
class  A  felony,  more  than  3  years  in  prison  if 
such  offense  is  a  class  B  felony,  more  than  2 
years  in  prison  if  such  offense  is  a  class  C  or 
D  felony,  or  more  than  one  year  in  any  other 
case;  or":  and 

(3)  by  striking  subsection  (g)  and  inserting 
the  following: 

■■(g)  MAND.^TORY  Revocation  for  Posses- 
sion OF  Controlled  Substance  or  Firearm 
OR  FOR  Refusal  To  Cooper.^te  With  Drio 
Testing  —If  the  defendants 

"•(1)  possesses  a  controlled  substance  m 
violation  of  the  condition  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (di: 

"•(2)  possesses  a  firearm  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 921 )  in  violation  of  Federal  law  or  other- 
wise violates  a  condition  of  supervised  re- 
lease prohibiting  the  defendant  from  possess- 
ing a  firearm;  or 

"■i3i  refuses  to  cooperate  in  drug  testing 
imposed  as  a  condition  of  supervised  release. 

the  court  shall  revoke  the  term  of  supervised 
release  and  require  the  defendant  to  serve  a 
term  of  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  the 
maximum  term  of  imprisonment  authorized 
under  subsection  (ei(3). 

"(hi  Supervised  Release  Following  Rev- 
ocation.—When  a  term  of  supervised  release 
is  revoked  and  the  defendant  is  required  to 
serve  a  term  of  imprisonment  that  is  less 
than  the  maximum  term  of  imprisonment 
authorized  under  subsection  (e)(3i.  the  court 
may  include  a  requirement  that  the  defend- 
ant be  placed  on  a  term  of  supervised  release 
after  imprisonment.  The  length  of  such  a 
term  of  supervised  release  shall  not  exceed 
the  term  of  supervised  release  authorized  by 
statute  for  the  offense  that  resulted  in  the 
original  term  of  supervised  release,  less  any 
term  of  imprisonment  that  was  imposed 
upon  revocation  of  supervised  release. 

■ID  Delayed  Revocation —The  power  of 
the  court  to  revoke  a  term  of  supervised  re- 
lease for  violation  of  a  condition  of  super- 
vised release,  and  to  order  the  defendant  W 
serve  a  term  of  imprisonment  and.  subject  to 
the  limitations  m  subsection  ihi.  a  further 
term  of  supervised  release,  extends  beyond 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  supervised  re- 
lease for  any  period  reasonably  necessary  for 
the  adjudication  of  matters  arism.c  before  its 
expiration  if.  before  its  expiration,  a  warrant 
or  summons  has  been  issued  on  the  basis  of 
an  allegation  of  such  a  violation.". 
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SK(  U«.  AITJIOKI/JKIION  OK  I'KOKAIIOS  K  IK 
PEIT>  OKKtNSKS  IN  CtRrAIN 
CASES. 

Section  3561  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

••(c)  Petty  Okfenses— Subsection  (ai<3) 
does  not  preclude  the  Imposition  of  a  sen- 
tence to  a  term  of  probation  for  a  petty  of- 
fense If  the  defendant  has  been  sentenced  to 
a  term  of  imprisonment  at  the  same  time  for 
another  such  offense  " 

SEC.  1 2 Hi.  TKIAI    BY  A  MA<;|.STRATE  IN  PKTTY  tIK 
KKN.SK  f,\.sK..S. 

Section  3401  of  title  18.  Un'.ted  Sutes  Code, 
is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)  by  adding  "other  than 
a  petty  offense  "  after  ■"misdemeanor  ";  and 

(2i  in  subsection  (g)  by  amending  the  first 
sentence  to  read  as  follows:  "The  magistrate 
may.  in  a  petty  offense  case  involving  a  juve- 
nile, exercise  all  powers  granted  to  the  dis- 
trict court  under  chaptei-  !():( 
SEC.    1247.  r<)NFOR.MIN«;   AITHOKM-Y    KiK   V1A(. 

isTR,\n';.s  n>  io;v()kk  si  i-kkviskii 

KE1.KA.sk.  in  AIIDMION  Ut  l-KOKA 
riON  IN  MiSI)K.MEA,N()K  (  A.SKS  IN 
WMK  H  niK  M.-MilSTKAIK  IMI-OStl) 
SKNTKNC  K 

Section  3401(d)  of  title  18.  United  State.s 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following:  "A  magistrate  who  has  sentenced 
a  person  to  a  term  of  supervised  release  shall 
also  have  power  to  revoke  or  modify  the 
term  or  conditions  of  such  supervised  re 
lease    " 

SEC.     124S.    AVAII...\Hll.ir*     OK    SI  I'KKVIsKI)     K>, 
l-EASE  KOR.JIVKNI1.K  OKKKNUKRS. 

Section  .y):}7  of  title  18,  Irme.i  .suiie.s  Code. 
Is  amended— 

(Din  subsection  (a) — 

(A»  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  "sub- 
section (d)"  and  inserting  "subsection  (ei"; 
and 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking 
"place  him  on  probation,  or  commit  him  to 
official  detention  "  and  Inserting  ''place  the 
Juvenile  on  probation,  or  commit  the  juve- 
nile to  official  detention  (including  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  term  of  supervised  release)". 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  id)  as  sub- 
section (e).  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subsection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  term  for  which  supervised  release 
may  be  ordered  for  a  juvenile  found  to  be  a 
juvenile  delinquent  may  not  extend— 

•■(1)  in  the  case  of  a  juvenile  who  is  less 
than  18  years  old,  beyond  the  earlier  of— 

"(A)  the  date  on  which  the  juvenile  be- 
comes 21  years  old.  or 

"(B)  the  maximum  term  that  would  be  au- 
thorized by  section  3583(b)  if  the  juvenile  had 
been  tried  and  convicted  as  an  adult;  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  juvenile  who  is  be- 
tween 18  and  21  years  old— 

"(A)  who  if  convicted  as  an  adult  would  be 
convicted  of  a  Class  A.  B,  or  C  felony,  beyond 
5  years:  or 

"(B)  In  any  other  case  beyond  the  lesser 
of- 

"(1)3  years:  or 

■■(in  the  maximum  term  of  imprisonment 
that  would  be  authorized  If  the  juvenile  had 
been  tried  and  convicted  as  an  adult.". 

SBC.  1249.  mMUNITY. 

Section  6003(b)  of  title  18.  United  Sutes 
Code,  is  amended - 

(1)  by  striking  "or"  before  "Deputy  Assist- 
ant Attorney  Generaf  and  inserting  a 
comma;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  one  other  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Criminal  Division  designated 
by  the  Attorney  GeneraP'  after  ••Deputy  As- 
sistant Attorney  General.". 


SK       irH)    fXTKNUKI)  SKK\I(  K   OK   MKMHKKS  OF 
rHE  SKNTKNC  IN(.  I  ()M.MIS.SION. 

Section  992(b)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code.  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(b)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)-- 

•■(A)  no  voting  member  of  the  Commission 
may  serve  more  than  2  full  terms:  and 

•■(Bi  a  voting  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  that  occurs  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  a  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  that  term 

•'(2)  A  voting  member  of  the  Commission 
whose  term  has  expired  may  continue  to 
serve  until  the  earlier  of— 

••(A)  the  date  on  which  a  successor  has 
taken  office;  or 

■•(Bi  the  date  on  which  the  Congress  ad- 
journs sine  die  to  end  the  session  of  Congress 
that  commences  after  the  date  on  whic  h  the 
members  term  expire.! 

Subtitle  E — Immiirration.Kflatcd  Offenses 

SE«'.  liSl    EWI-OITAnilN  OK  .\1,IENS. 

(ill  (Jkken.se  -  Chapter  1  of  lille  18.  L'nited 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  section  1234(ai. 
IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  section; 
"!i23.  Exploitation  of  aliens 

la  1n;>;  I  V Ml- s  1  wf  .\;.;).:Ns  .\  person  who 
is  18  years  of  age  or  older  who  voluntarily  so- 
licits, counsels,  encourages,  commands,  in- 
timidates, or  procures  any  alien  with  the  in- 
tent that  the  alien  commit  an  aggravated 
felony,  as  defined  in  section  101(a)(43)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U  S.C 
1101(a)(43)),  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  fine  of 
not  more  than  $100,000. 

"(b)  CoMMissio.N  OF  Chime  by  Alien— An 
alien  who  is  Induced  by  another  person  to 
commit  and  subsequently  commits  an  aggra- 
vated felony,  as  defined  in  section  101(ai(43i 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
use.  1101(a)(43)i,  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil 
fine  of  not  more  than  $100,000 

•■(CI  Co.v.siderations  In  imposing  a  fine 
under  subsection  (ai  or  ibi.  the  court  shall 
consider  the  severity  of  the  offense  sought  or 
committed  by  the  offender  as  a  circumstance 
in  aggravation 

■•(d)  E.NKORCE.MENT.— (1)  A  proceeding  for 
assessment  of  a  civil  fine  under  subsection 
(a)  or  (b)  may  be  brought  by  the  Attorney 
General  in  a  civil  action  before  a  United 
States  district  court. 

■'(2)  A  person  affected  by  a  final  order- 
under  this  subsection  may,  not  later  than  46 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  final  order 
is  issued,  file  a  petition  in  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  appropriate  circuit  for  review  of 
the  order .". 

(b)  Tech.nical  A.mend.vent  — The  chapter 
analysis  for  chapter  1  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  section  1234(b), 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

••23.  Exploitation  of  alien.<;    " 

SEC.  1252.  CRIMINAL  ALIE.N  lUENTinCATION  AND 
REMOVAL  FUND. 

(ai  E.sTABi.isHMENT— (1)  There  is  estab- 
lished In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
the  Criminal  Alien  Identification  and  Re- 
moval Fund  (referred  to  as  the  ••Fund'). 

(2)  All  fines  collected  pursuant  to  section 
1251  shall  be  covered  into  the  Fund  and  shall 
be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 

(bl  DiSTRIBLTION  OK  MONIES  IN  THE  FLSD  — 

(I  I  Ninety  percent  of  the  monies  covered  Into 
the  Fund  in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  by 
the  Attorney  General- 

(Ai  to  assist  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  to  identify,  investigate, 
apprehend,  detain,  and  deport  aliens  who 
have  committed  an  aggravated  felony;  and 


iB)  to  fund  any  of  the  20  additional  immi- 
gration judge  positions  authorized  by  section 
512  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1990  (104  Stat. 
5052)  that  have  not  been  funded 

1 2)  Ten  percent  of  the  monies  covered  into 
the  Fund  in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  distrib- 
uted in  the  form  of  grants  to  the  States  by 
the  Attorney  General  for  the  purposes  of  - 

I  A)  assisting  the  States  in  implementing 
section  503(a)(ll)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  US  C. 
3753(a)(n)i;  and 

iBi  modifying  a  plan  described  in  section 
503(a)(lli  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3753(a)(ll)) 
to  identify  aliens— 

li)  as  they  are  processed  for  admission  Into 
Slate  prisons;  and 

(ii)  when  they  enter  probation  programs. 

(CI  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT  —Section 

280ibi(l)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (8  use   1330)  is  amended  — 
( 1 1  by  striking  subparafccraph  ( A );  and 
1 2)  by  redesignating  subprnragraphs  (Bi  and 
(C)  as   subparagraphs   (Ai   and   (B).    respec- 
tively 

SEC.      liS.-l      ALIENS     fONVICTH)     OK     KELON-Y 
OKL  NK  DRIMNCi. 

Section  241 1  a  1(2 11.^1  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  i8  U.S.C.  1251(a)(2)(A))  is 
amended— 

( 1 )  by  redesignating  clause  (ivi  as  clause 

(VI; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  clause  (iii)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause- 

••(ivi  Driving  under  the  influence  of  al- 
cohol OR  A  CONTROLLED  SUBSTANCE.  — An 
alien  who  is  convicted  of  operating  a  motor 
vehicle  while  under  the  influence  of.  or  im- 
paired by.  alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance 
arising  in  connection  with  a  fatal  traffic  ac- 
cident or  traffic  accident  resulting  in  serious 
bodily  Injury  to  an  innocent  party  is  deport- 
able."; and 

(3)  In  clause  (v),  as  redesignated  by  para- 
graph (1).  by  striking  ••and  (iiii'^  and  insert- 
ing •■(III),  and  (Iv)". 

Subtitle  K  —  United  States  MarNhals 

SKI',  laii  sHoKi  nn.K 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "United 
States  Marshals  .Association  Establishment 
Acf, 

SFC    12«'^   ESTABl  ISHMFNT  A.N'n  Pl'RIH>SE  OF  A.S 
MH  lAPlON 

'HI  E.vrAn:  i.^'iMK.N'i  'I'nere  is  e.'^Latjiished 
the  United  states  Marshals  Association  (re- 
ferred to  in  this  subtitle  as  the  '■Associa- 
tion'). The  Association  is  a  charitable  and 
nonprofit  corporation  and  is  not  an  agency 
or  establishment  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  the  Asso- 
ciation are— 

(1)  to  elevate  and  strengthen  public  knowl- 
edge of  law  enforcement  in  general,  and  the 
United  States  Marshals  Service  in  particu- 
lar; 

(2)  to  promote  the  exchange  of  information 
among  private  and  public  institutions  and 
individuals  about  law  enforcement  and  jus- 
tice systems  issues; 

(3)  to  organize  symposia,  studies,  and  re- 
search In  carrying  out  paragraphs  il)  and  (2i; 

(4)  to  study  the  history  of  law  enforce- 
ment; 

(5)  to  produce,  sell,  and  distribute  edu- 
cational materials  on  law  enforcement  and 
justice  systems  issues. 

(6)  to  accept  and  administer  private  gifts 
or  property  for  the  benefit  of.  or  in  connec- 
tion with,  the  activities  and  services  of  the 
United  States  Marshals  Service:  and 

(7)  to  promote  law  enforcement. 


sec.   liS3.  BOARIJ  OK  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

.1  K.-.TABI.iSHMKNT  A.M)  .MhMBEK.SHIi'.  -The 
.\ssiicialion  shail  have  a  Koverninw  Board  of 
D;rectors  (referred  ti>  :r.  •!■.•.>  subtitle  as  the 
Board"  I.  which  sh.i:',  .iir.s;.st  of  not  less 
than  3  nor  more  than  20  members,  each  of 
whom  shall  be  a  United  States  citizen  and  be 
knowledgeable  or  ex;w::'T..  •■'!  in  law  enforce- 
ment matters.  The  I)::t<;ir  of  the  United 
States  Marshals  .s. ■;■%..  •■  >>.a:.  !..■  .i  nonvoting 
member  of  the  B-.i:i.  -'.x  :fi.:  >  .Appoint- 
ment to  the  Board  shall  not  constitute  em- 
ployment by.  or  the  holding  of  an  office  of. 
the  United  States  for  tht  purposes  of  any 
Federal  law. 

(bl  APPOINTMENT  AND  Ti:RMS.— 

ill  INITIAL  APWINTMENT.—The  members  of 
the  Board  first  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  United  States  Marshals  .Association,  a 
nonprofit  corporation  in  existence  before  the 
enactment  of  this  .Act.  which  is  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 

(2)  Subsequent  appointment— The  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  appi^inted  after  the  ap- 
pointment of  Directors  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  appointed  in  the  manner  provided  in 
the  bylaws  of  the  Association 

'3 1  ADVICE  OF  dikector— A  member  of  the 
Board  may  be  appointed  with  the  advice  of 
the  Director  of  the  United  States  Marshals 
Service  (referred  to  In  this  subtitle  as  the 
"Director  "I. 

(4)  Term.s— The  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  4  years.  A  va- 
cancy on  the  Board  shall  be  filled  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made.  No  person  may  serve  for  more 
than  2  consecutive  terms  as  a  member  of  the 
Board 

It  1  Chair— The  chair  of  the  Board  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Board  from  its  members  to  a 
2-year  term. 

(di  Quorum. — A  majority  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business. 

le  I  .MELTINGS  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  chair  at  least  twice  each  year.  If 
a  member  of  the  Board  misses  3  consecutive 
regularly  scheduled  meetings,  the  member 
may  be  removed  from  the  Board  as  provided 
in  the  bylaws  of  the  Association,  and  that 
vacancy  may  be  filled  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (bi. 

(fi  REIMBURSEMENT  OF  EXPENSES.— Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  serve  without  pay, 
but  may  be  reimbursed  for  the  actual  and 
necessary  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  in  the  performance  of  the  du- 
ties of  the  .Association. 

(gi  General  Powers— d)  The  Board  may 
complete  the  organization  of  the  Association 
by- 

(A)  appointing  officers  and  employees; 

(Bl  adopting  a  constitution  and  bylaws 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle;  and 

(Ci  carrying  out  such  other  actions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  subtitle. 

(2i  The  following  limitations  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  appointment  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  .Association: 

i.Ai  Officers  and  employees  may  not  be  ap- 
pointed until  the  Association  has  sufficient 
funds  to  pay  them  for  their  services.  Officers 
and  employees  of  the  .Association  shall  be  ap- 
pointed without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  that  title  relating  to  cla.ssification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  except  that  no 
individual  so  appointed  may  receive  pay  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  rate  of  pay  payable 


under  section  5376  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  a  position  classified  above  grade 
GS-15  of  the  General  Schedule, 

(Bl  The  first  officer  or  employee  appointed 
by  the  Board  shall  be  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  who — 

(il  shall  serve,  at  the  direction  of  the 
Board,  as  its  chief  operating  o.''ficer:  and 

(ii)  shall  be  knowledgeable  and  experienced 
m  matters  relating  to  law  enforcement. 

(hi  .ADVisoHV  COUNCIL— The  chair  of  the 
Board  may  appoint  an  Advisory  Council  of 
up  to  15  members  to  advise  the  .Association 
on  its  activities  under  this  subtitle.  .Membe.'-s 
of  the  advisory  council  have  no  vote  m  mat- 
ters before  the  .Association. 
SEC.  liJ64.  MEMBERSHIP. 

(ai  F,i.:rriBiLiTY,- Eligibility  for  member- 
ship m  the  Association  shall  be  limited  to 
persons  and  organizations  dem.onstrating 
support  of  the  stated  purpose,  goals,  and 
functions  of  the  Association.  Categories  of 
membership  shall  be  as  follows: 

(li  Regular  memiber,  which  shall  be  limited 
to  individuals  actively  or  formerly  em.ployed 
in  the  United  States  Marshals  Service. 

(2)  Associate  memiber.  which  shall  be  lim.- 
ited  to  individuals  who  are  qualified  by 
training  or  experience  in  Federal,  State, 
local,  or  foreign  law  enforcement 

(3)  Honorary  .member,  which  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  individuals  who  have  an  outstanding 
record  of  service  in  the  public  or  private  sec- 
tor. 

(4)  Corporate  member,  which  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  nongovernmental  public,  private,  or 
nonprofit  organizations  which  support  the 
purposes  of  the  United  Stales  .Marshals  Asso- 
ciation. 

i5)  Sponsoring  member,  whfch  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  Federal  or  State  government  entities. 

(bl  Al'PI.lCATION.- Persons  may  apply  or  be 
nominated  for  membership  m  the  Associa- 
tion. Any  such  application  shall  be  made  in 
writing  on  the  form  provided  by  the  Associa- 
tion. 

(c)  Sponsorship— .Applicants  or  nominees 
for  member.ship  in  any  category  except  that 
of  sponsoring  member  must  be  proposed  by  a 
regular  me.mber  Acceptance  of  applicants  or 
nominees  for  membership  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Board. 

id)  DiFs  FOR  MLMFiEHs.  — Me.mbership  dues 
shall  be  established  by  the  Board.  Dues  must 
accompany  a  prospective  member's  applica- 
tion. No  dues  shall  be  required  in  the  case  of 
honorary  members  or  sponsoring  members, 

(ei  Voting.— .A  member  m.ay  vote  in  mat- 
ters for  which  the  vote  of  the  .Association  is 
required,  and  may  serve  on  the  Board 

(f)  Suspension  ok  Expulsion  of  Mem- 
bers.—A  member  of  the  .Association  may  be 
suspended  or  expelled  for  nonpayment  of 
dues  in  arrears  for  at  least  60  days,  for  good 
cause,  or  for  other  reasons  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Board  in  accordance  with  proce- 
dures prescribed  in  Robert's  Rules  of  Order, 
No  memtier  who  has  been  suspended  or  ex- 
pelled from  the  Association  may  he  readmit- 
ted to  mem.bership  for  a  period  of  1  year,  and 
readmission  thereafter  shall  require  the  con- 
sent of  two-thirds  of  the  Board. 
SEC.  1265.  RIGHTS  A.NT)  OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  AS 
SOCIATION. 

(a)  In  General.— The  .Association— 
(li  shall  have  perpetual  existence. 

(2)  may  conduct  business  throughout  the 
States,  territories,  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States: 

(3)  shall  have  its  principal  offices  in  the 
State  of  Virginia  or  such  other  place  as  miay 
be  determined  by  the  Board:  and 

(4 1  shall  at  all  times  maintain  a  designated 
agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of  process 
for  the  .Association. 


(bl  Sernice  of  Process —Service  of  proc- 
ess on  the  agent  required  under  subsection 
ia((4i  or  the  mailing  of  process  to  the  busi- 
ness address  of  the  agent  shall  constitute 
service  on  the  .Association. 

ici  Se.al.— The  .Association  miay  use  the 
seal,  insignia,  or  badge  of  the  United  States 
Marshals  Service,  and  other  m.aterials 
unique  to  the  United  States  Marshals  Ser\'- 
ice.  only  with  the  express  written  permjission 
of  the  Director 

(di  Poweks— To  carry  out  its  purposes 
under  section  1262,  the  Association  shall 
have,  m  addition  to  the  powers  otherwise 
given  it  under  this  subtitle,  the  usual  pwwers 
of  a  corporation  acting  as  a  trustee  in  the 
State  of  Virginia  or  wherever  else  the  .Asso- 
ciation is  incorporated.  The  Association 
shall  have  the  power— 

(1)  to  accept,  receive,  solicit,  hold,  admin- 
ister, and  use  any  gift,  devise,  or  bequest,  ei- 
ther absolutely  or  in  trust,  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property  or  any  income  therefrom  or 
other  interest  therein: 

(2)  to  acquire  by  purchase  or  exchange  any 
real  or  personal  property  or  interest  therein, 

(3)  unless  otherwise  required  by  the  instru- 
ment of  transfer,  to  sell,  donate,  lease,  in- 
vest, reinvest,  retain,  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
any  property  or  income  therefrom; 

(4)  to  borrow  money  and  issue  bonds,  de- 
bentures, or  other  debt  instruments: 

(5i  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  complain  and 
defend  itself  in  any  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction, except  that  the  members  of  the 
Board  shall  not  be  personally  liable,  except 
for  gross  negligence: 

i6)  to  enter  into  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements with  public  agencies  and  private 
organizations  and  persons  and  to  make  such 
payments  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
Its  functions;  and 

(7)  to  do  any  and  all  acts  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

(e)  Acceptance  of  Gifts— A  gift,  devise, 
or  bequest  may  be  accepted  by  the  .Associa- 
tion even  though  it  is  encumbered,  re- 
stricted, or  subject  to  the  beneficial  inter- 
ests of  private  persons  if  any  current  or  fu- 
ture interest  therein  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Association, 

SEC.  126«.  ADMIMSTRATIN-E  SERVICES  A.ND  SUP- 
PORT. 

The  Director  m.ay  provide  personnel,  facili- 
ties, and  other  adm.inistrative  services  to  the 
.Association.  in(.iud;ng  reim.bursement  of  ex- 
penses under  section  1262.  net  to  exceed  the 
then  current  Federal  Governm.ent  per  diem 
rates,  until  the  date  that  is  5  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  .Act,  and  may 
accept  reimbursement  therefor,  to  be  depos- 
ited in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  ap- 
propriations then  current  and  chargeable  for 
the  cost  of  providing  such  services. 

SEC.  1267.  VOLUNTEER  STATUS. 

The  Director  may.  not'Aithstanding  section 
1342  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  accept 
voluntary  services  of  the  Association  in  the 
performance  of  the  functions  of  the  Associa- 
tion  under  this  subtitle. 
SEC.  I '268.  RESTRICTIONS. 

(ai  Flnancial  Interests.- .No  part  of  the 
income  or  assets  of  the  Association  shall 
inure  to  any  memter  or  officer  of  the  Asso- 
ciation or  member  of  the  Board  or  be  distrib- 
uted to  any  such  person.  Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shail  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
payment  of  reasonable  compensation  to  the 
officers  or  the  .Association  or  reimbursement 
for  actual  necessary  expenses  in  amounts  ap- 
proved by  the  Board. 

'bl  Prohibition  on  Loans.— The  Associa- 
tion shall  not  make  any  loan  to  any  member 
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of  the  Board  or  to  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Association. 

(c)  Prohibition  on  stock —The  Associa- 
tion shall  have  no  power  to  issue  any  shares 
of  stock  iir  til  ilec  lare  (ir  pay  any  diviiU-ndS- 
SEC.  1269.  Al  DITS,  REPOKT  RKQl  IREMENTS.  A>ai 

PKTIIION    OK    AnX)R.NEY    (JENERAl. 

KOK  EyLITAMLE  KEUKE. 

lai  Audits.  — For  purposes  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  for  audit  of  accounts  of  private 
corporations  established  under  Federal  law," 
approved  August  30.  1964  (36  U  S  C.  1101  et 
seq.i.  the  Association  shall  be  treated  as  a 
private  corporation  established  under  Fed- 
eral law. 

(b)  Report  —The  Association  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,  transmit  to  the  Consress  a  report  of  its 
proceedings  and  activities  during  the  year, 
including  a  full  and  complete  statement  of 
Its  receipts,  expenditures,  and  investments. 

(c)  Relief  With  Respect  to  Certain  Asso- 
ciation Acts  or  P'au.L'REs  To  Act  —If  the 
Association  — 

(I I  engages  in.  or  threatens  to  engage  In. 
any  act.  practice,  or  policy  that  is  inconsist- 
ent with  its  purposes  set  forth  in  section 
1262(bi,  or 

(2)  refuses,  falls,  or  neglects  to  discharge 
its  obligations  under  this  subtitle,  or  threat- 
ens to  do  so. 

the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
may  petition  the  appropriate  court  for  such 
equitable  relief  as  may  he  neces.sarv  or  ap- 
propriate 

SEC.  1270.  LlAHII.in  OK  lilt  I  NirH)s|AIKS. 

The  United  Slates  shall  not  be  liable  for 
any  debts,  defaults,  acts,  or  omissions  of  the 
Association,  nor  shall  the  full  faith  and  cred- 
it of  the  United  States  exlpnd  to  any  obliga- 
tion of  the  .Associatmn 

SEC.  1271.  .NO.NDISCKIMINAIION 

lai  Employment  r'KAcricEs— Notwith- 
standing section  701(bi  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  (42  U  SC  2000etbii  or  section 
101i5»(B)  of  the  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act  of  1990  (42  use  1211H5)(B)).  the  Asso- 
ciation and  any  agent  of  the  Association 
shall  be  considered  to  be  an  employer  for 
purposes  of  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  and  the  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act  of  1990  if  the  Association  is  engaged  in 
an  industry  affecting  commerce  and  meets 
the  minimum  employee  reQUirements  set 
forth  in  those  Acts, 
(b)  Membership  Practices- 
id  Prohibited  practices.  It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  the  Association,  on  the  basis  of 
the  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  national  origin, 
age.  or  disability  of  an  Individual,  to— 

(A I  fail  or  refuse  to  accept  the  individual 
into  membership; 
iB)  expel  the  Individual  from  membei'ship; 

(C)  suspend  the  membership  of  the  individ- 
ual: or 

(D)  discriminate  against  the  individual 
with  respect  to  any  of  the  benefits  or  obliga- 
tions of  membership. 

(2)  Enforcement.— 

(A)  Right  of  action  -Any  person  may 
bring  a  civil  action  to  enforce  paragraph  (1) 
in  any  appropriate  United  States  district 
court.  Any  such  action  may  be  dismissed  for 
just  cause. 

(B»  IN.IUNCTIVE  RELIEF.— In  any  civil  action 
brought  under  this  paragraph,  the  court  may 
grant  as  relief  any  permanent  or  temporary 
injunction,  temporary  restraining  order,  or 
other  equitable  relief  as  the  courf  .(••'fr- 
mines  appropriate 

SEC.  1272.  ACQinsmON  OF  ASSETS  AND  l.LUilL- 
ITIES  OF  C.\ISTI.\{;  ASSOCUnON. 

The  Association  may  acquire  the  as.sets  of 
the  United  States  Marshals  Association,   a 


nonprofit  organization  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Viikrinia  before  the  en- 
actment of  this  .\rt 
SEC.  1273.  AMENDME.vr  A.\I>  Ht:it:Al_ 

The  Congress  expressly  reserves  the  right 
to  repeal  nr  amend  this  subtitle  at  .inv  time. 
Subtitle  (I — Other  Provisions 

SEC      liHl     OITIONAI     VEM  E    FOR    KM'IONAOE 
\.M)  KKl.XrKI)  ()FFFNSK^ 

(ai  In  General.  Chapter  211  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 

afttM   ~''i  ';oii  3238  the  follnwirn.'  n-'w  >.<ition: 

"$3239.  Optional  venue  for  espionage  and  re- 
lated offenses 

The  t:i.U  for  any  offense  involving  a  vio- 
lation, begun  or  committed  upon  the  high 
seas  or  elsewhere  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  particular  State  or  district,  of— 

"111  section  793.  794.  798.  or  section 
1030(a)(1)  of  this  title; 

"(2)  section  601  of  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947  (50  use.  421 1;  or 

"(3)  section  4  (b)  or  ici  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  (50  U  SC  783 
(b)  and  (cii. 

may  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  any 
other  district  authorized  by  law.  '. 

(bi  Technical  Amendment —The  chapter 
analysis  for  chapter  211  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  3238  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

"3239.  Optional  venue  for  espionage  and  re- 
lated offense.". 
SEC.  1282.  DEFINITION  OF  LIVESTOCK. 

Section  2;)U  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
18  amended  by  inserting  after  the  second 
paragraph  the  following  new  paragraph' 

"'Livestock'  mean*  any  domestic  animals 
raised  for  home  use.  consumption,  or  profit, 
such  as  horses,  pigs,  goats,  fowl,  sheep,  and 
cattle,  and  the  carcasses  thereof;  ". 

SEC.  1283.  COURT  TO  BE  HELD  AT  LANCASTER. 

Section    118(ai    of   title   28.    United    Suites 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting    "Lancaster," 
before  "Reading" 
SEC   riHt    Mindni/.xnoN  of  finds  koh  (  on. 

MHllIKiN  (>y  A  INIIKII  SIMES 
AnnltNI-V>  OKFK  K  IN  PHIIADFI. 
PIII.V  PKNNS'VI  \  ANI.V 

lai  AfTH()Kl/,A  I  KiN  ThtTf  lb  autfiunzed  to 
be  appropriated  $35,000,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  to  plan,  acquire  a  site 
for.  design,  construct,  build  out.  equip,  and 
prepare  for  use  an  office  building  to  house 
the  United  States  Attorneys  Office  in  Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylvania,  notwithstanding  any 
other  law. 

(b)  SrrE  Selection— The  site  of  the  office 
building  constructed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  at  or  in  close  physical  proximity 
to  the  site  selected  for  the  construction  of 
the  Philadelphia  Metropolitan  Detention 
Center  and  shall  be  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  after  notification  submitted  to 
the  Congress  as  required  by  law. 
SFC  i2«.->  AwvRn  OF  attornf^-n  fffs  for  km 

l'HI11K>  OK  nKPAKlMlNT  OK  .11  S- 
MCE. 

Section  519  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended— 

ill  by  striking  "Except"  and  inserting  "(a) 
In  General. -Except ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  Award  of  Fees. 

"(ll  CfRRENT  EMPLOYEES  —Upon  the  appli- 
cation of  any  current  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  who  was  the  subject  of  a 
criminal  or  disciplinary  investigation  insti- 
tuted on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  which 


Investigation  related  to  such  employees  dis- 
charge of  his  or  her  official  duties,  and  which 
investigation  resulted  in  neither  disciplinary 
action  nor  criminal  indictment  against  such 
employee,  the  Attorney  General  shall  award 
reimbursement  for  reasonable  attorney's 
fees  incurred  by  that  employee  as  a  result  of 
such  investigation 

""i2i  For.mer  employees —Upon  the  appli- 
cation of  any  former  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  who  was  the  subject  of  a 
criminal  or  disciplinary  investigation  insti- 
tuted on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  which 
investigation  related  to  such  employee's  dis- 
charge of  his  or  her  official  duties,  and  which 
investigation  resulted  In  neither  disciplinary 
action  nor  criminal  indictment  against  such 
employee,  the  Attorney  General  shall  award 
reimbursement  for  those  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fees  incurred  by  that  former  employee 
as  a  result  of  such  investigation 

■■i3i  EvALi'.\TioN  of  award  —The  Attorney 
General  may  make  an  inquiry  into  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  sum  requested  In  making 
such  an  inquiry,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
consider— 

"(.^l  the  sufficiency  of  the  documentation 
accompanying  the  request; 

"(B)  the  need  or  justification  for  the  un- 
derlying item; 

"(Ci  the  reasonableness  of  the  sum  re- 
quested in  light  of  the  nature  of  the  inves- 
tigation; and 

"(Di  current  rates  for  legal  services  in  the 
community  in  which  the  investigation  took 
place" 

SEC.   I28B.   HKyilRH>  RH'OHllM.    lU    (  KIMINAI 
COl'KT  CLEIUOt. 

la)  In  General  —Each  clerk  of  a  Federal  or 
State  criminal  court  shall  report  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  m  a  form  and  man- 
ner as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  name  and  taxpayer  identifica- 
tion number  of— 

ll)  any  individual  charged  with  any  crimi- 
nal offense  who  posts  cash  bail,  or  on  whose 
behalf  cash  bail  Is  posted,  in  an  amount  ex- 
ceeding SIO.OOO;  and 

(21  any  Individual  or  entity  lother  than  a 
licensed  bail  bonding  individual  or  entity) 
posting  such  cash  bail  for  or  on  behalf  of 
such  individual. 

lb)  Criminal  Offenses— For  purposes  of 
this  section— 

(ll  the  term  "criminal  offense"  means - 

(A  I  any  Federal  criminal  offense  involving 
a  controlled  substance; 

(B>  racketeering; 

(Ci  money  laundering;  and 

(Di  any  violation  of  State  criminal  law  in- 
volving offenses  substantially  similar  to  the 
offenses  described  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs; 

i2i  the  term  "money  laundering"  means  an 
offense  under  section  1956  or  1957  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code;  and 

i3i  the  term  "racketeering"  means  an  of- 
fense under  section  1951.  1952.  or  1953  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code. 

tci  Copy  to  Prosecutors.- Each  clerk 
shall  submit  a  copy  of  each  report  of  cash 
bail  described  in  subsection  lai  to— 

(1)  the  office  of  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney; and 

(2 1  the  office  of  the  local  prosecuting  attor- 
ney. 

for  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  defendant 
resides  (and  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the 
criminal  offense  occurred,  if  different). 

id  I  Regulations —The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  promulgate  such  regulations 
as  are  necessary  to  Implement  this  section 
within  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


(ei  Effective  Date.— This  section  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  date  that  is  60  days 
after  the  date  of  the  promulgation  of  regula- 
tions under  .'subsection  idi 

sec.  1287.  AUDIT  REQUIREMENT  FOR  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  I^W  ENFORCEMENT  AGEN 
CIES  RECErVTNG  FEDERAL  ASSET 
FORFEITURE  FUNDS  A.ND  REPORT 
TO  CONGRESS  ON  ADMINISTRATnTE 
EXPENSES. 

(a)  Ln  General.- .Sec  tion  .i24ici'7i  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(7)(A)The  Fund  shall  be  subject  to  annual 
audit  by  the  Comptroller  General 

"(B)  The  Attorney  General  shall  require 
that  any  State  or  local  law  enforcement 
agency  receiving  funds  conduct  an  annual 
audit  detailing  the  uses  and  expenses  to 
which  the  funds  were  dedicated  and  the 
amount  used  for  each  use  or  expense  and  re- 
port the  results  of  the  audit  to  the  Attorney 
General.". 

(bi  REPORT  TO  Congress.— Section  524(ci(6) 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1 1  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (Bi; 

i2i  by  stnkinc  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph iCi  and  inserting  ".  which  rep<jrl 
should  also  contain  all  annual  audit  reports 
from  State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies required  to  be  reported  to  the  Attorney 
General  under  paragraph  (7)iB).";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(D)  a  report  for  the  fiscal  year  containing 
a  description  of  the  administrative  and  con- 
tracting expenses  paid  from  the  Fund  under 
paragraph  d  iiA  i.". 
sec.  1288.  dna  ide.ntifkation. 

.1'  F:mi:ng  tu  I.viudvk  the  Quality'  and 

.WAILAblLriY     OK     DN.^     .•\NALYSES    FOR    LAW 

Enforcement  Identification  Purposes.- 

(ll  Drug  control  and  sy.stem  i.mprove- 
.MENT  GRANT  PROGRAM- Section  501(b)  of 
title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U  SC.  3751(bii.  as 
amended  by  section  531.  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (21); 

iBi  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (22)  and  inserting  ":  and";  and 

(C>  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(23)  developing  or  improving  in  a  forensic 
laboratory  a  capability  to  analyze 
deoxyribonucleic  acid  (referred  to  in  this 
title  as   DNA')  for  identification  purposes.". 

(2)  State  applications —Section  503(a)  of 
title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U  SC.  3753(a) i  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(12)  If  any  part  of  a  grant  made  under  this 
part  is  to  be  used  to  develop  or  improve  a 
DNA  analysis  capability  in  a  forensic  labora- 
tory, a  certification  that— 

"(A)  DNA  analyses  performed  at  the  lab- 
oratory will  satisfy  or  exceed  then  current 
standards  for  a  quality  assurance  program 
for  DNA  analysis  issued  by  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  under 
section  1288(bi  of  the  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1992; 

"(Bi  DNA  samples  obtained  by  and  DNA 
analyses  performed  at  the  laboratory  will  be 
made  available  only— 

"(i)  to  criminal  justice  agencies,  for  law 
enforcement  identification  purposes; 

"(ii)  for  criminal  defense  purposes,  to  a  de- 
fendant, who  shall  have  access  to  samples 
and  analyses  performed  in  connection  with 
the  case  in  which  the  defendant  is  charged; 
and 

"(iii)  to  others,  if  personally  identifiable 
information  is  removed,  for  a  population  sta- 


tistics database,  for  identification  research 
and  protocol  development  purposes,  or  for 
quality  control  purposes;  and 

"iCi  the  laboratory  and  each  analyst  per- 
forming' DN.^  analyses  at  the  laboratory  will 
undergo,  at  regular  intervals  not  exceeding 
180  days,  external  proficiency  testing  by  a 
DN.^  proficiency  testing  program  meeting 
the  standards  issued  under  section  1288ib)  of 
the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1992.'. 

(3)     AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS.— 

For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992,  3993,  1994, 
1996,  and  1996  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $10,000,000  for  grants  to  the  States 
for  DNA  analysis. 

(b)  Quality   .\ssuhanck  and   Pkokiciencv 
Te.sting  Standards. - 
1 1 1  Puhlication  of  quality  assurance  and 

I'HonCIENCY  TESTING  .STANDARDS. -(A )  Not 
later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  appoint  an  ad- 
visory board  on  DNj^  quality  assurance 
methods.  The  Director  shall  appoint  mem- 
bers of  the  board  from  among  nominations 
proposed  by  the  head  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  and  professional  societies  of 
crime  laboratory  directors.  The  advisory 
hoard  shall  include  as  members  scientists 
from  State  and  local  forensic  laboratories, 
molecular  geneticists  and  population  geneti- 
cists not  affiliated  with  a  forensic  labora- 
tory, and  a  representative  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology.  The 
advisory  board  shall  develop,  and  if  appro- 
priate, periodically  revise,  recommended 
standards  for  quality  assurance,  including 
standards  for  testing  the  proficiency  of  fo- 
rensic lat)oratories,  and  forensic  analysts,  in 
conducting  analyses  oiDSA 

(Bi  The  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  after  taking  into  consider- 
ation such  recommended  standards,  shall 
i.ssue  (and  revise  from  time  to  timei  stand- 
ards for  quality  assurance,  including  stand- 
ards for  testing  the  proficiency  of  forensic 
laboratories,  and  forensic  analysts,  in  con- 
ducting analyses  of  DNA. 

(Ci  The  stiindards  described  in  subpara- 
graphs i.'\)  and  iBi  shall  specify  criteria  for 
quality  assurance  and  proficiency  tests  to  be 
applied  to  the  various  types  of  DNA  analyses 
used  by  forensic  laboratories.  The  standards 
shall  also  include  a  system  for  grading  pro- 
ficiency testing  perform.ance  to  determine 
whether  a  laboratory  is  performing  accept- 
ably. 

iDi  Until  such  time  as  the  advisory  board 
has  made  recommendations  to  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
the  Director  has  acted  upon  those  rec- 
omm.endations.  the  qualit.v  assurance  guide- 
lines adopted  by  the  technical  working  group 
on  DNA  analysis  methods  shall  be  deemed 
the  Director's  standards  for  purposes  of  this 
section. 

(2)  ad.ministration  of  the  advi.sory 
BOARD.— For  administrative  purposes,  the  ad- 
visory board  appointed  under  paragraph  ili 
shall  be  considered  to  be  an  advisory  board 
to  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. Section  14  of  the  Federal  .advi- 
sory Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C.  App.  i  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  advisory  board  ap- 
pointed under  subsection  (a).  The  board  shall 
cease  to  exist  on  the  date  that  is  5  years 
after  the  date  on  which  initial  appointments 
are  made  to  the  board,  unless  the  existence 
of  the  board  is  extended  by  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

(c)  Index  To  F.\cilitate  Law  Enforcement 
Exchange  of  DN.^  Identikication  Ini-okma- 

TION,— 


'■:•  In  general. -The  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  may  establish 
an  index  of— 

lAi  DNA  identification  records  of  persons 
convicted  of  crimes; 

(Bi  analyses  of  DNA  samples  recovered 
from  crime  scenes;  and 

iCi  analyses  of  DNA  samples  recovered 
from  unidentified  human  remains. 

2i  Contents —The  index  established  under 
paragraph  il)  shall  include  only  information 
on  DN.^  identification  records  and  D^".'^  anal- 
yses that  are— 

(Al  based  on  analyses  perfo.-med  m  accord- 
ance with  publicly  available  standards  that 
satisfy  or  exceed  the  guidelines  for  a  quality 
assurance  program  for  DNA  anal.vsis,  issued 
by  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation under  section  1288ibi  of  the 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1992: 

(Bi  prepared  by  laboratories  and  DNA  ana- 
lysts that  undergo,  at  regular  intervals  not 
exceeding  180  days,  external  proficiency  test- 
ing by  a  DNA  proficiency  testing  program 
meeting  the  standards  issued  under  section 
1288ibi  of  the  Crim.e  Control  .'\ct  of  1992;  and 

iCi  maintained  by  Federal.  State,  and  local 
criminal  justice  agencies  pursuant  to  rules 
that  allow  disclosure  of  stored  DNA  samples 
and  DN.A  analyses  only— 

(i)  to  criminal  justice  agencies,  for  law  en- 
forcement identification  purposes: 

111)  for  criminal  de.''ense  purposes,  to  a  de- 
fendant, who  shall  have  access  to  samples 
and  analyses  perform.ed  m  connection  with 
the  case  m  which  the  defendant  is  charged; 
or 

(iii)  to  others,  if  personally  identifiable  in- 
formation IS  removed,  for  a  population  sta- 
tistics database,  for  identification  research 
and  protocol  development  purposes,  or  for 
quality  control  purposes. 

(3i  Failure  to  .meet  requirements.— The 
exchange  of  records  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section is  subject  to  cancellation  if  the  qual- 
it.v control  and  privacy  requirements  de- 
scribed m  paragraph  i2)  are  not  met. 

id)  Fedeka;.  Bureau  of  Investigation. — 

ill  Proficiencv  testing  REQ'UIREMENTS.— 
(A  I  Personnel  at  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation who  perform  DNA  analyses  shall 
undergo,  at  regular  intervals  not  exceeding 
180  days,  external  proficiency  testing  by  a 
USA  proficiency  testing  program  meeting 
the  standards  issued  under  subsection  ib). 
Not  later  than  I  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  arrange  for 
periodic  blind  external  tests  to  determine 
the  proficiency  of  DN.\  analysis  performed  at 
the  Fedei-ai  Bureau  of  Investigation  .abora- 
tor.v.  As  used  in  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
"blind  external  test'  means  a  test  that  is 
presented  to  the  laboratory  through  a  second 
agency  and  appears  to  the  analysts  to  in- 
volve routine  evidence. 

(Bi  For  each  of  the  5  years  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  .Act.  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
m.ittee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  an  an- 
nual report  on  the  results  of  each  of  the  tests 
described  m  subparagraph  (A). 

i2i  Privacy  protection  st.\ndards.— iA) 
Except  as  provided  m  subparagraph  iB).  the 
results  of  DNA  tests  performed  for  a  Federal 
law  enforcemient  agency  for  law  enforcement 
purposes  may  be  disclosed  only— 

(il  to  criminal  justice  agencies  for  law  en- 
forcement identification  purposes;  or 

(ill  for  criminal  defense  purposes,  to  a  de- 
fendant, who  shall  have  access  to  samples 
and  anal.vses  performed  in  connection  with 
the  case  in  which  the  defendant  is  charged. 
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iB)  If  personally  Identifiable  Informalion  is 
rennoveJ.  lest  results  may  be  disclosed  for  a 
population  statistics  database,  for  identifica- 
tion research  and  protocol  development  pur- 
poses, or  for  quality  control  purposes. 

(3)  CR1.M1.N.AI.  PKN.M.TiE.s   -(A)  Whoever  - 

(i)  by  virtue  of  employment  or  official  po- 
sition, has  possession  of.  or  access  to,  indi- 
vidually identifiable  DNA  information  in- 
dexed in  a  database  created  or  maintained  by 
any  Federal  law  enforcement  aRency;  and 

(ii)  willfully  discloses  such  information  in 
any  manner  to  any  person  or  ajfency  not  en- 
titled to  receive  it. 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $100,000. 

(Bi  Whoever,  without  authorization,  will- 
fully obtains  DNA  samples  or  individually 
identifiable  DNA  information  indexed  in  a 
database  created  or  maintained  by  any  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  anency  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $100,000 

(fl     ALITHORIZATIO.S     OK     .M'fKOPRI.\TIO.N'S. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  InvestiRation  $2,000,000 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  1994.  199.S. 
and  1996  to  carry  out  subsections  (bi.  (c).  and 
(di. 

SEC    12H9  SAKK  St  H<H>IA 

lai  l.N  ("rh;NKU.M,  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  use.  3711  et  seq  i.  as  amendeil  by  section 
1064(a).  is  amended  - 

{ 1 )  by  redesiRnating  part  V  as  part  W. 

(2i  by  redeslKnating  section  2201  as  section 
2301.  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  part  U  the  followintf 
new  part' 

-I'AKT  V— SAKK  S<  IIOOLS  ASSI.STANCE 
-SEt  .  ■£iO\.  (;itA.\T  AITIIOUIZATUJ.N. 

"(a)  In  Gknkhai,  The  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Justice  Assistance.  In  consultatU)n 
with  the  Secretary  of  Education,  may  make 
grants  to  local  educational  aKencles  for  the 
purpose  of  providinur  assistance  to  such  axen- 
cies  most  directly  affected  by  crime  and  vio- 
lence. 

••(b)  Model  project. —The  Director,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, shall  develop  a  written  safe  schools 
model  In  a  timely  fashion  and  make  such 
model  available  to  any  local  educational 
iik't'tu  V  that  requests  such  information. 
-SEC.  £iOi.  ISE  OF  FUNDS. 

•■Granus  made  by  the  Director  under  this 
part  shall  b«'  used  — 

■•(1)  to  fund  antlcrlme  and  safety  measures 
and  to  develop  education  and  training  pro- 
grams for  the  prevention  of  crime,  violence, 
and  lUeKal  drugs  and  alcohol; 

••(2i  for  counseling  pro(n"ams  for  victims  of 
crime  within  schools. 

••(3)  for  crime  prevention  equipment.  In- 
cluding metal  detectors  and  video-surveil- 
lance devices;  and 

"•(4)  for  the  prevention  and  reduction  of  the 
participation  of  young  Individuals  In  orga- 
nized crime  and  drug  and  gang-related  ac- 
tivillt'.s  in  SLhools 
-SEC.  !S203.  APHUCATIONS. 

"(a)  I.N  General. -In  order  to  be  eligible  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal 
year,  a  local  educational  agency  shall  sub- 
mit an  application  to  the  Director  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  Information  as  the 
Director  may  reasonably  require. 

'•(b)  Require.ments.— An  application  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  include  — 

■•(1)  a  request  for  funds  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  section  2202; 

■•(2)  a  description  of  the  schools  and  com- 
munities to  be  served  by  the  grant,  including 
the  nature  of  the  crime  and  violence  prob- 
lems within  such  schools; 


■•(3)  assurances  that  Federal  funds  received 
under  this  part  shall  be  used  to  supplement, 
not  supplant.  non-Federal  funds  that  would 
otherwise  be  available  for  activities  funded 
under  this  part,  and 

••(4 1  statistical  information  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  information  that  the  Di- 
rector may  require  regarding  crime  within 
the  schools  served  by  such  local  educational 
agency. 

'•(c)  Comprehensive  Plan.— An  application 
under  subsection  la)  shall  Include  a  com- 
prehensive plan  that  shall  contain- 

••il)  a  description  of  the  crime  problems 
within  the  schools  targeted  for  assistance; 

••(2)  a  description  of  the  projects  to  be  de- 
veloped; 

•■(3)  a  description  of  the  resources  avail- 
able in  the  community  to  Implement  the 
plan  together  with  a  description  of  the  gaps 
In  the  plan  that  cannot  be  filled  with  exist- 
ing resources; 

■•(4)  an  explanation  of  how  the  requested 
grant  will  be  used  to  fill  gaps;  and 

■■(5i  a  description  of  the  system  the  appli- 
cant will  establish  to  prevent  and  reduce 
crime  problems 

•^EC.  -raM.  Al.IX)rATT()N  OF  n'NDS   I  IMITATIONS 
ON  (.IIAN  I'S 

Ki.    AiiMi.N;.-^;  liA  i  ;•.  i     (.^...;     L:m::  .\;;ii.-. 
The  Director  shall  use  not  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  funds  available  under  this  part 
for  the  purposes  of  administration  and  tech- 
nical assistance. 

••<bi  Renewal  oe  Grants  a  grant  under 
this  part  may  be  renewed  for  up  to  2  addi- 
tional years  after  the  first  fiscal  year  during 
which  the  recipient  receives  Its  initial  grant 
under  this  part,  subject  to  the  availability  of 
funds,  if 

■•(1»  the  Director  determines  that  the  funds 
made  available  to  the  recipient  during  the 
previous  year  were  used  in  a  manner  re- 
quired under  the  approved  application,  and 

••(2)  the  Director  determines  that  an  addi- 
tional grant  IS  necessary  to  Implement  the 
crime  prevention  program  described  in  the 
comprehensive  plan  as  required  by  section 
2203(c) 

*SEC.  220.'>   AWAHDOf  (.ItV.MS 

••(a)  Selection  oe  Recii'IENTs.— The  Direc- 
tor, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Education,  shall  consider  the  following  fac- 
tors in  awarding  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies: 

•■(  1 1  Crime  rROBi.E.M.— The  nature  and  scope 
of  the  crime  problem  In  the  targeted  schools. 

••(2)  Need  and  ability-  Demonstrated 
need  and  evidence  of  the  ability  to  provide 
the  services  described  in  the  plan  required 
under  section  2203(c). 

■•(3)  Popi^LATioN.— The  number  of  students 
to  be  served  by  the  plan  required  under  sec- 
tion 2203(c). 

••(b)  Geoc.raphic  DisTRiBiTioN  -The  Direc- 
tor shall  attempt  to  achieve,  to  the  extent 
practicable,    an    equitable    geographic    dis- 
tribution of  grant  awards 
-SEC.  2206.  REPORTS. 

•lai  Report  to  Director— Local  edu- 
cational agencies  that  receive  funds  under 
this  part  shall  submit  to  the  Director  a  re- 
port not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year  that 
descrU)es  progress  achieved  In  carrying  out 
the  plan  required  under  section  2203(c). 

•■(b>  ReI'ort  to  CoNGiiEs.s.  -The  Director 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  by  Oc- 
tober 1  of  each  year  In  which  grants  are 
made  available  under  this  part,  which  report 
shall  contain— 

••(1)  a  detailed  statement  regarding  grant 
awards  and  activities  of  grant  recipients; 

•(2)  a  compilation  of  statistical  Informa- 
tion submitted  by  applicants  under  section 
2203(b)(4);  and 
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••(3)  an  evaluation  of  programs  established 
under  this  part 

-SEC.  2207   DEKI.NITIONS. 

••For  •  >  •■  ;  ,.:  !■■  ■  ■•■  "f  this  part; 

••(li  'V'.'-  ••::;.  I).;-ector'  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  thf  Bureau  of  .Justice  Assistance. 

••(2)  The  term  •local  educational  agency' 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within  a 
State  for  either  administrative  control  or  di- 
rection of.  or  to  perform  a  service  function 
for.  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
In  a  city,  county,  township,  school  district, 
or  other  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
such  combination  of  school  districts  of  coun- 
ties as  are  recognized  in  a  State  as  an  admin- 
istrative agency  for  its  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Such  term  includes 
any  other  public  Institution  or  agency  hav- 
ing administrative  control  and  direction  of  a 
public  elementary  or  secondary  school.''. 

(bi  Technical  Amendment.  The  table  of 
contents  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C. 
3711  et  seq.).  as  amended  by  section  1064(b).  is 
amended  by  striking  the  matter  relating  to 
part  V  and  inserting  the  following: 

•Part  V    Safe  Schoous  a.sslstance 
"See    2201    Grant  authorization. 
•Sec.  2202.  Use  of  funds. 
2203.  Applications. 

2204    Allocation  of  funds;   limitations 
on  grants 
Award  of  grants 
Reports. 
Definitions. 
Transition;  EFFEcmvE  Date; 
Repealer 
••Sec    2301    Continuation    of   rules,    authori- 
ties, and  proceedings." 

(C)     .^fTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS  — 

Section  lOOUa)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U  S.C. 
3793<ai).  as  amended  by  section  1064(c).  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph 

••(16 1  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $100,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1992.  1993.  and  1994  to  carry  out 
pr(jjeils  under  pur!  \' 

TITl.K  XIII— TECHNK  AI.  ( OKRKCIION.S 

SK  i:lOI  A.MEMlMKVrs  UEIjXTINt.  lO  KKI)KK.\I 
FINAM  lAl  A-SSIM^V-SCE  FOR  LAW 
KNFOK(  EMEVT 

(a)  TE.siiNt;   i;j    c;i.!i;.\;.N    Sex   Offenders 

FOR  HlMAN  IMMINE  DEFICIENCY  VlRfS.-SeC- 
tion  506  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C 
3756)  is  amended— 

111  in  subsection  (ai  by  striking  "OC  and 
inserting  •Subject  to  subsection  (f).  of; 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  "sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)"  and  inserting  "sub- 
section (b)^'; 

(3i  in  subsection  (e)  by  striking  •or  (e)" 
and  inserting  •"or  (f)".  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (f)(U- 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A) — 

(i)  by  striking  •'.  taking  into  consideration 
subsection  le  i  but"';  and 

(ill  by  striking  "this  subsection. •'  and  in- 
serting •"this  subsection  ";  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (Bi  by  striking 
■  amount"  and  inserting  "funds". 

(b)  CORRECTIONAL     OPTIONS     GRANTS.  — (1) 

Section  515<b)  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42 
US  C.  3762aib))  is  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  ••subsection  laKl)  and  (2)" 
and  inserting  "subsection  (ai  di  and  (2)"; 
and 

iBi  in  paragraph  i2)  by  striking  ••States" 
and  inserting  "public  agencies'^. 


i2i  Section  516  of  tilie  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3762b)  is  amended  - 

lA)  in  subsection  lai  by  striking  "for  sec- 
tion" each  place  u  appears  and  m.serting 
■shall  l>e  used  to  make  grants  under  sec- 
tion", and 

(Bi  in  subsection  ibi  by  striking  •'section 
515ia)(l)  or  (a)(3)"  and  inserting  '"section 
5I5(ai  (1 )  or  (3)". 

i3i  Section  lOOlianSi  of  title  I  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  42  US  C.  3793(aii5ii.  as  amended  by  sec- 
i;(!n  902.  is  amended  by  inserting  "'(other 
than  chapter  B  of  subpart  2)"  after  "and  E". 

(C)  Denial  or  Ter.mination  ok  Grant  — 
Section  802(b)  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42 
use  3783(b))  Is  amended  by  striking  "M.," 
and  inserting  "M.". 

'di  Definitions, —Section  90l(ai(21)  of  title 
I  of  the  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
■■;  i968  :42  U  S  C.  379Ii21)i  is  amended  by  add- 
ing a  semicolon  at  the  end, 

le)  AUTHORIZATION  OF  ArPKOPHIATIONS.-- 
Section  1001ia)(3i  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  use,  3793iaii3))  is  amended  by  striking 
and  .\  "  and  inserting  "N.  O.  P.  cj.  R.  S.  T. 
U.  V.  and  W". 

'(>  Pt'BLic  Safety  Officers  Disahii.itv 
Benefits.— Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  .Act  of  1968  is 
amended  — 

(1)  in  section  1201  (42  U.S.C.  3796) 

(A)  in  subsection  (ai  by  striking  "sub- 
section (g)  "  and  inserting  "subsection  (h)."; 
and 

(B)  in  subsection  (bi- 
ll) by  striking  "'subsection  ig)  "  and  insert- 
ing "subsection  (h)"; 

111 )  by  striking  "personal",  and 
(ill)  in  the  first  proviso  by  striking  "•sec- 
tion" and  inserting  •'subsection";  and 

(2)  in  section  1204(3i  (42  U.S.C.  3796b(3))  by 
striking  ""who  was  responding  to  a  fire,  res- 
cue or  police  emergency  ". 

(g)  Headings.— (1)  The  heading  for  part  M 
of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  i42  U  SC  3797i  is 
anifnded  to  read  as  follows 

-PART  M— REGIONAL  INFORMATION 
SHARING  SYSTEMS". 

(2)  The  heading  for  part  U  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  (42  US  C.  3796bbi  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"PART  O— RURAL  DRUG  ENFORCEMENT". 

ihi  Table  of  Contents,  -The  table  of  con- 
tents of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  is  amended- 

(1>  In  the  item  relating  to  section  501  by 
striking  '•Drug  Control  and  System  Improve- 
ment Grant  "  and  inserting  "drug  control  and 
system  improvement  grant"; 

(2 1  in  the  item  relating  to  section  1403  by 
striking  ••Application"  and  inserting  "Appli- 
cations ";  and 

(3)  in  the  items  relating  to  part  O  by  redes- 
ignating sections  1401  and  1402  as  sections 
1501  and  1502.  respectively 

111  Other  Technical  .amendments  —Title  1 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  is  amended  - 

(1)  in  section  202ic)(2i(E)  i42  US  C 
3722(C)(2)(E))  by  striking  "(.rime.,  '  and  in- 
serting "crime.  "; 

(2)  in  section  302(C)il9)  i42  U.S.C.  3732ici)  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  and  insertini.: 
a  semicolon; 

(3)  in  section  602ia)(l)  (42  U  S.C.  3769a(a)(l)) 
by  striking  ••chapter  315'  and  inserting 
••chapter  319^^; 


(4i  in  section  603(a)(6i  (42  U.S.C.  3769biaii6)i 
by  striking  "605"  and  inserting  "606": 

(5)  in  section  605  (42  U.S.C.  3769c)  by  strik- 
ing "this  section"  and  inserting  "this  part"; 

(6i  m  section  606(b)  (42  U.S.C,  3769d(bii  by 
striking  "and  Statistics"  and  inserting  "Sta- 
tistics"; 

(7)  in  section  SOlibi  (42  U.S  C.  3782(bit- 

(.\)  by  striking  "parts  D."  and  inserting 
""parts"; 

(Bi  by  striking  "pan  D"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting   "subpart  1  of  part  E". 

(Ci  by  striking  "lOSia!'  and  inserting 
•"501";  and 

(D)  by  striking  "403"  and  inserting  "503". 

(8)  in  the  first  sentence  of  section  802(bi  (42 
U.S.C.  3783ib)i  by  striking  "part  D."  and  in- 
serting "'subpart  1  of  part  E  or  under  part"; 

(9)  in  the  second  sentence  of  section  804ibi 
(42  U.S.C.  3785ibii  by  striking  "Prevention 
or"  and  inserting  "Prevention,  or"; 

(10)  in  section  808  (42  U.S.C.  3789)  by  strik- 
ing "408.  1308,"  and  inserting  "507  "; 

(11)  in  section  809ici(2i(H(  (42  U.S.C. 
3789dicii2iiH))  by  striking  "805"  and  insert- 
ing "804"; 

(12)  in  section  8n(e)  (42  U.S.C.  3789f(eo  by 
striking  "Law  Enforcement  .Assistance  Ad- 
ministration" and  inserting  "Bureau  of  .Jus- 
tice Assistance": 

(13)  in  .section  901'aii3i  (42  U  S.C.  3791(aH3ii 
by  striking  "and."  and  inserting  ".  and";  and 

(14i  in  section  lOOlio  (42  U.S.C,  3793ic)i  by 
striking  "parts"  and  inserting  "part"'. 

(ji  Conforming  amendment  to  Other 
Law.  Section  4351(b)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "'.Admin- 
istrator of  the  Law  Enforcement  .Assistance 
.Administration"  and  inserting  "Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  .Justice  Assistance". 
SEC.  1302.  GENERAL  TITUE  18  CORRECnONS. 

(ai  Section  1031. -Section  lOSi  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (gi.  as 
added  by  Public  Law  101-123,  as  subsection 
(h  I  and  removing  it  to  the  end  of  the  section; 
and 

(2)  m  subsection  (h).  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  d).  by  striking  "a  government" 
and  inserting  "'a  Government". 

(bi  Section  208.— Section  208'ci(l)  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "Banks"  and  inserting  "banks"". 

(c)  Section  1007. -The  heading  for  section 
1007  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  ""Transactions""  and  inserting 
"transactions  ". 

(di  Section  1014. -Section  1014  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
the  comma  that  follows  a  comma 

le)  Elimination  of  Obsolete  Cross  Ref- 
erence.-Section  3293il)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "1008." 

(fl  Part  I  Part  Analysis. -The  item  relat- 
ing to  chapter  33  in  the  part  analysis  for  part 
I  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  ""701"  and  inserting  ""700", 
SEC.  1303.  CORRECTIO.NS  OF  ERRONEOUS  CROSS 
REFERE.NCES  AJVD  .MISDESIG- 

NATIO.NS. 

(a)  Contraband  in  Pklson.— Section  !791(b! 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  am.ended  by 
striking  ""(c)"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting '"idi"". 

(b)  Money  Laundering.— Section 
1956(Ci(7)(D)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  ""section  1822  of  the 
.Mail  Order  Drug  Paraphernalia  Control  Act 
(100  Stat.  3207-51:  2!  U.S.C,  857)""  and  insert- 
ing "section  422  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  U,S.C.  863)". 

(c)  Requirements  for  Govern.mental  .Ac- 
cess.—Section  2703(d)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "'section 
:3I26(2h.'\  1  "  and  inserting  "section  3127(2  *(  AT". 


(d)  Programs  Receiving  Federal  Funds.— 
Section  666(di  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended-- 

di  by  redesignating  the  second  paragraph 
(4 1  as  paragraph  '5i; 

(2i  by  striking  "and"'  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3i;  and 

i3i  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4:  and  inserting  ":  and". 

lei  Offenders  With  Mental  Disease  or 
Defect.— Section  4247(h(  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  ""sub- 
section (ei  of  section  4241.  4243.  4244.  4245,  or 
4246."  and  inserting  "section  4241  e  .  4243ir). 
4244(ei.  4245(e).  or  4246iei." 

(fl  Continuing  Criminal  Enterprises.— 
Section  408(b)(2i(A)  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C  848(b)(2)(Aii  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "subsection  idKl)'"  and  insert- 
ing ""subsection  icmD". 

igi  Sentencing  Commission— Section 
994(h)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  "section  1  of  the  Act  of 
September  15.  1980  (21  U.S.C.  955a)"  each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  ""the  Maritime 
Drue  Law  Enforcement  .Act  46  US  C  ,App, 
1901  et  seq.  :" 

(h)  Firearms— Section  924iei(2i:  A  n :  i  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  "the  first  section  or  section  3  of 
Public  Law  96-350  (21  U  SC  955a  et  seq.)" 
and  inserting  "the  Maritim;e  Drug  Law  En- 
forcement Act  (46  U  SC.  App,  1901  et  seq.)". 

Ill  Erroneous  CiTA-noN  in  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1990— Section  2596(di  of  the  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1990  (104  Stat  4908'  :s  amend- 
ed, effective  as  of  the  date  of  enactm.ent  of 
that  Act.  by  striking  "951(Ci(ir"  and  insert- 
ing "951(ci(2i". 

SEC.  1304.  OBSOLETE  PROVISIONS  LN  TITLE  18. 

Title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(I)  in  section  212  by  striking  "or  of  any  Na- 
tional .Agricultural  Credit  Corporation,"  and 
by  striking  "or  National  Agricultural  Credit 
Corporations."; 

i2i  m  section  213  by  striking  "or  examiner 
of  National  .Agricultural  Credit  Corpora- 
tions"; 

l3i  in  section  709  by  striking  the  seventh 
and  thirteenth  paragraphs; 

i4i  in  section  711  by  striking  the  second 
paragraph; 

(5)  by  striking  section  754  and  amending 
the  chapter  analysis  for  chapter  35  by  strik- 
ing the  item  relating  to  section  764, 

(6)  in  sections  657  and  1006  by  striking  ""Re- 
construction P'inance  Corporation."  and  by 
striking  "Farmers'  Home  Corporation."; 

(7)  in  sectic;n  658  by  striking  "Farmers' 
Home  Corporation.": 

(8i  in  section  1013  by  striking  ".  or  by  any 
National  .Agricultural  Credit  Corporation". 

(9 1  in  section  1160  by  striking  "white  per- 
son"" and  inserting  ""non-Indian": 

(10)  in  section  1698  by  striking  the  second 
paragraph: 

(II)  by  striking  sections  1904  and  1908  and 
amending  the  chapter  analysis  for  chapter  93 
by  striking  the  items  .'"elating  to  those  sec- 
tions: 

(12)  in  section  1909  by  inserting  "•or'"  before 
"farm  credit  examiner"  and  by  striking  "•or 

an  examiner  of  National  Agricultural  Credit 
Corporations."': 

(13)  by  striking  sections  2157  and  2391  and 
amending  the  chapter  analyses  for  chapters 
105  and  115.  respectively,  by  striking  the 
items  relating  to  those  sections: 

(14)  m  section  2257  by  striking  subsections 
(fl  and  (gi  that  w"ere  enacted  by  Public  Law 
100-690  (102  Stat.  4488 1; 

(15)  in  section  3113  by  striking  the  third 
paragraph;  and 
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(16t  in  section  3281  by  striking  "except  for 
offenses  barred  by  the  provisions  of  law  ex- 
IstinK  on  August  4.  1939". 
SEC.  1305.  <  ()RH*:cTION  OF  DRAFTINC  KRHOH  IN 

THK  KOKKIC.N  COKHlrr  I'KACnc  !■> 

AtT. 

Setiion  l(>4(a»i3)  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  of  1977  (15  U.S.C.  78(l(l-2(a)(3)) 
is  amendfd  by  striking  "issuer"  and  insert- 
inK  "diimfstic  i  nncprn" 

SEC.    I30a    KI.I.MINATION    OK    RKDLNDANT    PEN- 
ALTY. 

Section  l8t>lM  I  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  strikinn  "ib)  i3),  (4i,  or 
(5)"  and  insertinK  "(buSi ". 

SEC.  1307.  CORRFTTIONS  OF  MISSPELLINGS  AND 

(;KAMMATU  Al.  KKHOKS. 

Title  18.  United  SlaLes  Cudi-,  is  amended 

(1)  in  section  513<c)(4i  by  striking  "associa- 
tion or  persons"  and  inserting  "association 
Of  persons"; 

(2)  In  section  1956<e)  by  striking 
"Evironmental"  and  inserting  "Environ- 
mental"; 

(3)  in  section  3125— 

(A)  in  subsection  (ai(2)  by  striking  the 
quotation  marks;  and 

<B)  in  subsection  (d)  by  striking  "provider 
for"  and  inserting  "provider  of";  and 

(4 1  in  section  3731.  in  the  second  undesig- 
nated paragraph,  by  striking  "order  of  a  dis- 
trict courts"  and  insertirikr  "order  of  a  dis- 
trict court 

title  xiv— kki)kr/m.  i^\w  knkorcement 
a(;kn(ies 

SEC.  1401.  SHOKT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal 
Law  Krifun  enient  Act  <if  1?>92" 

SEC.  IWi.  AlTHOKlZy\TION  (IK  Af'l'H(  H'KIA  tlONS 
KOK    KEOKKAl-    l.^\W    K.SFOUCEMENT 

ac;en(ies 

There  is  .iut.''.('ri.'.e(l  u,  tie  appropriated 
J;Mf)„TOO.()(X)  tor  fi.x.  ;il  vear  1992  (which  shall  be 
in  addition  lu  any  ulher  appropriations)  to 
be  allocated  as  follows: 

(1)  For  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion. $100..')0O.0OO,  whuh  shall  include  — 

(A)  not  to  exceed  $4.S.(X)0.000  to  hire,  equip, 
and  train  not  less  than  350  agents  and  nec- 
essary support  p(>rsonnel  to  expand  DEA  in- 
vestigations and  operations  against  drug 
trafficking  organizations  in  rural  areas; 

(B)  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  to  expand  DEA 
State  and  Local  Task  Forces,  including  pay- 
ment of  State  and  local  overtime,  equip- 
ment, and  personnel  costs;  and 

(C>  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  to  hire,  equip, 
and  train  not  less  than  50  special  agents  and 
necessary  support  personnel  to  investigate 
violations  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
relating  to  anabolic  steroi<ls. 

(2)  For  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. $98,000,000,  for  the  hiring  of  additional 
agents  and  support  personnel  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  investigation  of  drug  trafficking  orga- 
nizations. 

(3i  For  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service,  $45,000,000,  to  be  further  allo- 
cated as  follows 

(Al  $25,000,000  to  hire,  train,  and  equip  no 
fewer  than  50O  full-time  equivalent  Border 
Patrol  officer  positions. 

(B)  $20,000,000  to  hire,  train,  and  equip  no 
fewer  than  400  full-time  equivalent  INS 
criminal  investigators  dedicated  to  drug 
trafficking  by  illegal  aliens  and  to  deporta- 
tions of  criminal  aliens. 

(4 1  For  the  United  States  attorneys, 
$45,000,000  to  hire  and  train  not  less  than  350 
additional  prosecutors  and  support  personnel 
dedicated  to  the  prosecution  of  drug  traffick- 
ing and  related  offenses. 

(5 1  For  the  United  States  Marshals  Service. 
$10,000,000. 


(6)  For  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco, 
and  Firearms.  $15,000,000  to  hire,  equip,  and 
train  not  less  than  100  special  agents  and 
support  personnel  to  investigate  firearms 
violations  committed  by  drug  trafficking  or- 
ganizations, particularly  violent  gangs 

(7 1  For  the  United  States  courts,  $20,000,000 
for  additional  magistrates,  probation  offi- 
cers, other  f>ersonnel.  and  equipment  to  ad- 
dress the  case-load  generated  by  the  addi- 
tional investigative  and  prosecutorial  re- 
sources provided  in  this  title. 

(8 1  F(ir  Federal  defender  services, 
$12,000,000  for  the  defense  of  persons  pros- 
ecuted for  drug  trafficking  and  related 
crimes 

TITLE  XV— FKDERAl.  PRISONS 

SEC.  1501  Al  THOHIZATION  OK  ArPROl'KlATIONS 
KOK  .SEW  PRISON  CONSTRICTION 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1993  to  the  buildings  and  facilities 
account.  Federal  Prison  System.  Dejmrtment 
of  Justice.  $500,000,000  for  the  planning  of.  ac- 
quisition of  sites  for.  and  the  construction  of 
new  penal  and  correctional  facilities,  such 
appropriations  to  be  in  addition  to  any  ap- 
propriations provided  in  regular  appropria- 
tions Acts  or  continuing  resolutions  for  that 
fiscal  year 

.MKT/.K.NHArM   A.MKNI  >.\1  KNTS  NOS. 
1993  THROUCUl  2mA 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  t.ible  i 
Mr      MHTZHNHATM     submittc-d     11 
amendments    intended    lo    be    propobed 
by  him  to  the  tiill  S.  56,  supra,  aa  fol- 
lows: 

AMKNDMKNT  NO.   1993 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following 

SECTION  I.  PRF;VF;NT10N  ok  DISCRIMINATION 
I)IRIN(;  ANT)  AT  THE  CON<  1.1  SION 
OK  l,AHOK  1)ISPIT>:S. 

Seection  8. a.  o!  lh<-  .National  latior  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  use.  158  (a))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  o*" 
paragraph  (5i  and  inserting  ";  or";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

"(i)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or,  on  the  basis  of  written  and 
authorizations  by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized; and 

"(Bi  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

"(ii)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  of  clause  in  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  Is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingne.ss  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer durink'  the  lat'iir  disput '■ 
SEC.  2.  PRK:VENnON  OF  I>IS«R1MIN  V  1  n  )N  III  R. 
IN<.  AND  \I  rHK  (dSCllsloN  OF 
ICMI  W  \>  I.MtllK  DIsl't   IKS 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  152)  is  amended— 


(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Fourth";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(bi  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who  - 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized;  and 

"(Bi  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization;  or 

"(2i  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subjDaragraphs  (Ai  or 
(Bi  of  paragraph  (li  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, o"-  mduateil  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed durink-  the  ilispute.". 
SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  .^ct  shall  be  effective  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1994 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  fnllnw:ng' 

SECTION    1.    rKK;VF;NnON    OK    DISCRIMINATION 
DIKINC;    AND  AT   THE   CONCLUSION 
OK  I^BOR  DIS1'CTK:S. 
Section  8ia.   of   the   Natioiia;    Labor   Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(a)i  is  amended  - 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  i5i  and  inserting  ";  or";  and 

(2i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph; 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

"(i)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized; and 

"(Bi  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

"(ii)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  (A) 
and  (Bi  of  clause  (i)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer durini;  the  labor  dispute 
SEC.  2.  pkf:vkntion  of  DISCHIMINAIION  Dl  r 

INC.    ..\NI)    AT    TIIK    (<)V(llSION    OK 
R.M1  WAV  I.^HOR  Dlsl'l  IKS 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail 
way  Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  152)  is  amended— 

(li  by  inserting  "lai"  after  "Fourth.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 


"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

"I  A I  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized:  and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization:  or 

"(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (.\i  and 
iB)  of  paragraph  ili  ami  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  earner,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute". 

SEC  3.  EFFECrrV^E  DATE. 

This  act  shall  be  effective  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

AMF.Nt).MENT  NO.  1995 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  iollnwint: 

SECTION    I.    PREVENTION    OF    DISCRI.MINATION 
Dl  RINC;   A.ND  AT  THE   CONCLUSION 

OK  iJUJOR  dispitk:s. 

Section  Biai  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(a) I  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  ";  or";  and 

(2 1  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action  — 

"(i)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized: and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

"(in  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  (A) 
and  iB)  of  clause  (d  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute  " 
SEC.  2.  PREVENTION  OF  DISCRIMINATION  OCR 
IN(;  A.M)  AT  THE  CONCLUSION  OF 
ICAII.WAY  IJUIOR  DISPUTES. 

Paragraph  }■'■<  ;:•!;  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  A-  •    !'.  f  .-^  C,  152)  is  amended— 

(1\  by  :::■:•:•. L       a  "  ;,fter  "Fourth.";  and 

(2)  by  .>  :.i.i,^  .r.  iu>-  .-li.!  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(bi  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 


on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized:  and 

"iBi  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organ'zation:  or 

"i2i  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  'Ai  and 
(Bi  of  paragraph  ill  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute." 

SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  .^ct  shall  be  effective  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  enacimenl. 

.■^ME.ND.MENT  NO.  1996 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following 

SECTION  I.  PRE\-ENTION  OF  DISCRIMINATION 
DURING  AND  AT  THE  CONCLUSION 
OF  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

Section  8iai  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions .^ct  (29  U.S.C.  158ia))  is  amended  - 

111  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5i  and  inserting  ":  or":  and 

i2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

"(i)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

"(.^1  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized; and 

"iB)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

"(in  to  withhold  or  den.v  any  other  em- 
plo.vment  right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (Ai 
and  iB)  of  clause  lii  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute." 

SEC.  2.  PRE\TNTION  OK  DISCRIMl.NATION  DUR- 
INC.  A.ND  AT  THE  CONCLUSION  OF 
RAILWAY  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

Parat;raph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  tlie  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  152i  is  amended— 

(li  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Fourth.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

"(1)  to  hire  a  ptn-manent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or, 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized:  and 

"iBi  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization,  or 


"(2i  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A;  and 
(Bi  of  paragraph  di  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute.". 
SEC.  3.  EFFECTFVE  DATE. 

This  act  shall  be  effective  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 


.Amendment  No  1997 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 


In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following 

SECTION  1.  PREVENTION  OF  DISC'RIMINATION 
DURING  A.ND  AT  THE  CONCLUSION 
OF  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

Section  Sa  of  the  National  Labcir  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(a))  is  amended  - 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paracraph  i5i  and  inserting  ":  or  ":  and 

i2i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6i  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action  — 

"(i)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who- 

"(Ai  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  m  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or,  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized; and 

"(Bi  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
poses of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mu- 
tual and  or  protection  through  that  labor  or- 
ganization: or 

"(ii)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  lA) 
and  iB)  of  clause  (ii  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  the  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  laVior  dispute 
SEC,  2.  PREVENTICJN  OF  DISCRI.MINATION  DUR 
ING  A.ND  AT  THE  CONCLUSION  OF 
RAILWAY  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  se<.tior.  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  152)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Fourth.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing; 

"(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

"(1)  to  hire  a  jjermanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  m  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized:  and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  disput*  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization:  or 

"(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (Ai  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  (1)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
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any  other  individual  that  Is  based  on  the  fact 
that   the   individual    is  employed,    was  em- 
ployed, or  indkated  a  wlllintcnpss  to  be  em- 
ployi'il  during  the  dispulf   ' 
SEC.  3.  EKfTCCTIVE  t)ATK. 

This  Alt  shall  be  effeciivo  two  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment 

AMENDMKNT  NO.  1998 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted. Insert  the  follnwinic 

.SK<TI<>N  I  PKKVKVTION  OF  DIM  KIMINAfiON' 
III  KINC.  AM)  \V  niK  I  (IN(  I  I  SHIN 
OK  lAllOK  DISHITKS. 

Section  8' .11  uf  t.*i'-  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  i29  U  S  C    l.i8(a))  is  amended 

(1)  by  strlklnK  the  pnTiod  at  the  end  of 
para»rraph  i5)  and  inserlinn  ••.  or",  and 

i2)  by  addinK  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paratrraph; 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action 

■(11  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

'■(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
barifalning  unit  In  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized; and 

••(B>  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
Iiose  of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
Aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

"(ii)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  {A> 
and  <B)  of  clause  (i)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  emplo.ver.  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute.". 
SEC.  2.  PRENTCNTION  OF  DISCRIMINATION  DCR 
iN<;  AM)  AT  TlIK  CONCl  I  SION  OK 
KA11.WAY  LABOK  UISPl'TKS 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  seilion  ;'  -  :  '  ■  ■  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  ilS  U.SC.  152)  i.s  .i.::.f::-.l-.'d 

(i)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Fourth.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing; 

•'(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  draft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized;  and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist In  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization:  or 

"(2i  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  lA)  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  d)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  Indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed durin*,'  thp  dispute.". 
SEC.  3.  EKKE(TIVE  HATE. 

This  Act  shall  be  effective  two  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1999 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following 

SKI  HON     I      I'KKAKNTION    OK    D1S4  RIMINATION 
1)1  KIN(.    AM)    At    111*     (OMllSIDN 

at  i.Aiu>K  DisriTKs 

Section  8(ai  of  the  Nation.!  I  r  ■  Rela- 
tions Act  i29  V  S.C    158ia)i  is  iin.i  !.J<.; 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  i5i  and  inserting  ";  or",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph 

■(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action  — 

"(i)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who-- 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dib- 
pute  was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organlza 
tion  was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized; and 

•(B)  In  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

••(11)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  lA) 
and  (B)  of  clause  (i)  and  who  Is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labi>r  i!;;.pu' f 
SEC.  2.  PREVENTION  OK  DISCRIMINATION  Dl'R- 
INC  A.NI)  AT  rHK  CONCI.CSION  OK 
RAILWAY  I.ABOR  DISPITKIS. 

Paragraph  Kuurih  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  i45  U.SC.  152)  is  amended- 

(li  by  inserting    •(ai  "  after  •'Fourth. '•;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow 
ing: 

•'(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

•'(li  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or, 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized;  and 

■•(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization;  or 

••(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (Ai  and 
(B)  of  pai-agraph  (1)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute.". 

SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  be  effective  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

Amendment  No.  2000 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

SECTION    I.    PREVENTION    OF    I)IS(  RIMINATION 
Dl  RIN(;    AM)   AT    THK    < ONCI.l  SION 

OK  lAHOK  Dispt  n-:s 
Section  ()(ai  oi   the   National    L.ar5or   Hei.a- 
tions  Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(a))  is  amended- 


il)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  •;  or';  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

(11  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

'(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute wa.s  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized; and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

"lii)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  lo  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  (A) 
and  (B)  of  clause  dj  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  lo 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute." 
SEC.  2.  PRK:VKNTI0N  ok  discrimination  DIR 
INC;  AND  AT  THK  l()N<  I.l  SION  OK 
RAILWAY  lABOR  DISPITKIS. 

Paragraph  Kuurtl;  "f  .^r,  ;;■-?:  Z  ut  ihi'  Riiil 
way  l>abor  Act  (45  U  S.C.  162)  is  amended— 

(li  by  inserting    '(a)'   after  "Fourth.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
■  arrier.  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized;  and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization;  or 

"(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (Ai  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  (li  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  pi'eference  for 
an.v  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute.". 

SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  be  effective  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

Amendment  No.  2001 
In   lieu   of  the   matter  proposed  to  be   in- 
serted, insert  the  followint' 

SECTION  1.  PRK;VENTI0N  ok  ni.SCRlMIN.ATION 
IH'RIN(;  A,ND  AT  THE  CONCI.ISION 
OK  lAHOH  DISPITKS. 

Section  8(a)  of  the  National  Laix>r  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(a)  is  amended— 

(li  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  ";  or",  and 

(2 1  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph. 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 


"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  fur 
an  employee  who— 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
•.Kin  wa.'^  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
rt'prt'.-it'ntative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized; and 

"iBi  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

"(iii  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  lAi 
and  (Bi  of  clause  (i)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  hab 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute." 
SKC.  -i.  PREVTCN'nON  OK  DISCRIMINATION  DCR- 
ING  A.ND  AT  THE  CONCLUSION  OF 
RAILWAY  IJVBOR  DISPCTES. 

Paragraph  Fi'urlh  cf  section  2  (if  Iht.'  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  i45  U.S.C   152)  is  amended  - 

(li  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Fourth";  and 

i2i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(bi  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

"(A  I  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
wa."^  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
1  lass  m  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
iii-.si|>rnated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
i.n  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
rriajdniv  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  .seeking  to 
ill'  >o  (l('.-it;nated  or  authorized;  and 

"(Bi  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bar»rain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization;  or 

"•(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (Ai  and 
(Bi  of  paragraph  di  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute". 
SEC.  3.  EFFECrrVE  DATE. 

This  .^ct  shall  he  effective  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

AMENDMENT  NO    2002 
Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  thi'  followirii; 

SECTION    1.    PREVK;N'nON    OF    DISCRI.MINATION 
DIRINC   AND  AT  THE   CONCLLSION 

OK  iv\BOR  dispctk;s. 

Section  8iaj  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(ai  is  amended— 

ill  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5i  and  inserting  •';  or'";  and 

(2 1  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

••(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  othei 
action  — 

•■(il  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

'•(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  or'ganiza- 
tion  was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 


representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized; and 

"(B»  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  In  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  org^ani- 
zation;  or 

■"(ill  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  i.^i 
and  (B)  of  clause  (i)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  Is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  Individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute.  ' 
SEC.  2.  PRja-ENTION  OF  DISCRIMINATION  DLR 
ING  A.ND  AT  THE  CONCLUSION  OF 
RAILWAY  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  152)  is  amended  — 

(li  by  inserting  ■'lai"  after    ■Fourth.';  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

■•(li  to  hire  a  pei-manent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

••(Ai  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  m  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majorit.v  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized;  and 

"(Bi  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization;  or 

■■(2i  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privileee  lo  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  iriteria  of  subparagraph  (Ai  and 
iBi  o!  paragraph  di  and  who  Is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  labor  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  Indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute". 

SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  .•\ct  shall  be  effective  two  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

AMENDMKNT  NO.  2003 
Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  followint; 

SECTION  1.  PREVEN'-nON  OF  DISCRI.MINATION 
DURING  AND  AT  THE  CONCLUSION 
OF  LABOR  DISPUTES 

Section  Siai  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  158iaii  is  amended  — 

(li  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5i  and  inserting  ";  or";  and 

i2i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seekinc  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized; and 

"(Bi  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 


pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation: or 

■'(in  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
plo.vment  right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  lA 
and  iB)  of  clause  (ii  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform,  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em.- 
ployer  during  the  labor  dispute 

SEC.  2.  PREVENTION  OF  DISCRIMINATION  DUR 
ING  A.ND  AT  THE  CONCLUSION  OK 
RAILWAY  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C    152  i  is  am.ended— 

il)  by  inserting  "lai"  after  "P'ourth":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

■■<1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who 

"(A  I  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  m  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized;  and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist m  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization;  or 

"(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  an.v  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  emiployee.  who 
meet,s  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (Ai  and 
(B.i  of  paragraph  ili  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  Is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute.". 

SEC.  3.  EKFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  .^ct  shall  be  effective  two  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 


KENNEDY  AMENDMP:NTS  NOS.  2004 
THROUGH  2009 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  KENNEDY  submitted  six  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  Inm 
to  the  bill  S.  55.  supra,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  No    2004 
Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  followint 

SECTION  1.  PRESTNTION  OK  DISCRI.MINATION 
DURING  AND  AT  THE  CONCLUSION 
OF  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

Section  8(ai  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(a)i  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  ";  or":  and 

(2 1  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

"(i)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
repi-esentative  or.  on  the  ba^sis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeding  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized; and 
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°°(B)  In  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engSLged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation: or 

"(ii)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee. 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  sul)paragraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  of  clause  (i)  and  who  is  workmg  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
pIiiViT  ilurinkT  th'^  Inbnr  fjispim 

SK(  2.  l'K>:VKNn(>S  OK  I)IS<  KIMINAIION  1)1  H 
1N(.  AND  AT  niK  <  ()N(  I  ISIUN  Uf 
KAII.WAY  lAHOK  DIM't   n;.S. 

l'arak'r.tph  Kuurir.  u!  m\ii>i:\  2  ,i  the  Rail- 
way l^bor  Act  (46  U.S.C   152i  is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting    '(a)"  after  •Fourth.",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

■■(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who- 

■•(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized:  and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization:  or 

■•(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  an.v  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(Bl  of  paragraph  il)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute. '". 
SEC.  3.  EFFECnVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  be  effective  two  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

AMKNDMENT  No    2006 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  th'--  f  "   -.vv- 

SECnON  I.  I'KKVI-MKiN  uy  DISIKIMIN  MKIS 
m  KIN(.  AMI  V!  IHK  CUMLl.MU.N 
OK  l.\KOK  l)lSt'lTK;S. 

Section  a.i,  iji  itu-  Na'-^ional  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  Inserting  •":  or":  and 

(2 1  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

■•(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

"(il  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

■•(A I  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  In  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  .so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized: and 

•■(Bl  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation: or 

••(ii)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee. 


who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  (A) 
or  (B)  of  clause  (i)  and  who  is  working  for  or 
has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  an.v  other  Individual  that  Is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute  ' 

SEC  2.  F'HK\TN'nnN  OK  OlSfRIMINATlON  Dflt 
1\(.  AM)  AI  niK  (  ON(  1  IMOS  Oh 
KAll.WAV  lAKOK  UISJ'LTKS. 

I'.iiakrraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way [..abor  Act  i45  U.S.C   152)  is  amended  — 

(li  by  inserting    "(a)  "  after  ••Fourth .":  and 

(2i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

••(bl  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
earner,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action  — 

■■(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

•■(A I  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or, 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized:  and 

■■(B)  In  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist In  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization:  or 

■•(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (Ai  and 
(Bl  of  paragraph  di  and  who  Is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  Individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed dunnt  the  dispute 
SEC,  3.  EKFE(TIVE  DAT*:. 

This  Act  shall  be  effective  two  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2006 
In   lieu   of  the  matter  proposed   to  be   in- 
serted.  Inii.Tl    thn  fnllDWlrik' 

SECTION  1  I'KhVKVnoN  OK  DIM  KIMlN  A I  ION 
DIK1N(.  AND  A  I  I  UK  lOMLLMON 
OF  LAHOK  DISPL'TES. 

Section  8(ai  m  the  .National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(aii  is  amended— 

(li  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting   •:  or^";  and 

1 2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

■•(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

••(I I  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

•■(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or,  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  he  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized: and 

•■(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation: or 

■■(ii)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  (A) 
and  (B)  of  clause  di  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual   is  performing,  has 


performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute.' 

SFf    -2    PRE\TVnnN  OF  DISCRIMINATION   1)1  H 
IN(.    .\M)    AT     PHK    <  ON(  l.l  SiON    OK 
KAiLWAY  LABOK  UISI'L TES. 
Paragraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  152)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting    ■(a)^'  after    •Fourth.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

•(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
earner,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action 

'•(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who- 

••(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or, 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized:  and 

••(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  Join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization:  or 

■•(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(Bl  of  paragraph  (li  and  who  Is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute. ••. 
SEC   3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE, 

This  Act  shall  be  effective  two  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

Amendment  No.  2007 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  propf<e,)  t,,  u-  in- 
serted, in.sert  the  following 

SECTION  1  PREVENTION  OF  DIM  RIMINATION 
DI  KINC  .\ND  AT  IIIK  ((INlllSION 
OK  lABOH  DISPl  IKS 

Section  8(ai  of  the  National    1,.      :    ){■    a 
tions  Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(ai)  is  ame;.  ;•  .; 

Ill  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  Inserting  ••:  or  '•:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow 
ing  new  paragraph: 

■■(6i  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

"■(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who 

■■(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  emplo.vee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
represent.ative  or,  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized: and 

■■(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation: or 

■•(ii)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  (A) 
and  (B)  of  clause  (i)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  disp;,'  ■ 

SEC,  2.  PREVENTION  OF  DISCKIMIN  A  I  loN  DI  li 
INC  AND  AI  IIIK  (ONCIIMON  nt 
ICMl.WA'V   l.\HO|{  DlM'l  TKS. 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Ijabor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  162)  is  amended— 


(1)  by  inserting  '(a)"  after  ■Fourth. ■':  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

■■(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

■■(li  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

■■(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized:  and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization:  or 

■•(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  lo  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  di  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  di.'ipule.". 
SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  act  shall  be  effective  two  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

Amendment  No.  2008 
In   lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  t)ie  fnUiiwintf 

SECTION    I.    l'KK:\T-:NnON    OK    DIS(  KlMlNATION 
DlKlNt.    AND   Al    THE   CONtlUSION 
OK  lABOK  DISPl  TK;S. 
Section  8iai  of  the   National    Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  use.  158(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  ■■;  or  ":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

■■(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

•■(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

■■lAi  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized: and 

'•(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

■■(lii  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  of  clause  (i)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute." 

SEC,  2.  PREVENTION  OF  DISCRIMINATION  DI  K 
IN(;  AND  AT  THE  CONCIA  SION  OK 
RMl.WAY  lABOH  DISPCT>;S. 

Paragraph  Fourth  oi  section  2  of  tne  Raii- 
way  Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  152)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after   -Fourth.':  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

••(bl  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 
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■■(li  to  hire  a  petmanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

••(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized:  and 

■■(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization;  or 

■■(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  lAi  and 
(Bl  of  paragraph  (1)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed (iurir.t  the  dispute.". 

SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVK;  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  be  effective  two  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

.\Mf;.NDMKNT  N(J.  2009 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  foliowintr 

SECTION  1.  PRK:VENnON  OK  DISC  KIMIN.ATION 
DIKING  .VsD  AT  THE  CONCLUSION 
OF  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

Section  8ia)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(a)i  is  .'iir.-r.it.d  - 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  tr.e  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  ■":  or":  and 

(21  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

■■(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

■■(i)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

■•(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  emplo.vee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized; and 

■■(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

■■(ill  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (Bl  of  clause  (ii  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer durint:  the  labor  d;.spute/' 
SEC,  2.  PHENTNTION  OK  DISCRIMINATION  DL  R 
ING  AND  AT  THE  CONCLtSION  OK 
RAILWAY  U\BOK  DISPL'TES. 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  seciKjn  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  i45  U.S.C.  152)  is  amended- 

111  by  inserting  ■(ai'  after  '■Fourth.":  and 

(2i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

•■(b)  No  earner,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

"(1)  to  hire  permanent  replacement  for  an 
employee  who — 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 


on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized;  and 

■"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  Join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization;  or 

'■(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  (1)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed dunnt'  the  dispute.". 
SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  be  effective  two  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 


METZKNK.^UM   AMENDMENTS  NOS. 
■2010  THROUGH  2027 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  tahile,  i 
Ml-      METZENBAUM     Submitted     18 
amendments    intended    to   be    proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  55,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows; 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2010 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  fnjlowjntr: 

SECTION  I.  PREVK;NTI0N  OK  DI.SIRIMINATION 
DLRING  AND  AT  THE  CONt  LLSION 
OF  LABOR  DISPL'TES. 

Section  8iai  of  the  Naiiona'.  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  i58(aii  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  ■■;  or":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

■■(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

■■(i)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

■■(.A  I  at  the  com.mencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion— 

•■(I)  was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclu- 
sive representative,  or 

■■(II)  at  least  30  days  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dispute  had  filed  a  peti- 
tion pursuant  to  section  9(ci(li  on  the  basis 
of  written  authorizations  by  a  majority  of 
the  unit  employees,  and  the  Board  has  not 
coi  .pleted  the  representation  proceeding; 
and 

■•(Bl  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

"(ii)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  (A) 
and  (Bl  of  clause  (i)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute 
SEC.  2.  PREVENTION  OF  DISCRIMINATION  DL  R 
ING  AND  AT  THE  CONCLLSION  OF 
RAILW.AY  lABOR  DISPL'TK;S 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  'Ab  U.S.C.  152)  is  amended— 

(i  I  by  inserting   'lai  "  after  "Fourth";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action — 
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■■(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  or»fanization  was  the 
desltfnated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seekinR  to 
he  so  desiKoated  or  authorized:  and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  di.spule  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  onfanizinK.  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization;  or 

••(2»  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  lAi  and 
(B»  of  paragraph  (1>  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  Is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute.". 

Amendment  No.  2011 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted, insert  the  following- 

SK(II()N  1  rHKNfMION  <IK  1 1|>(  KIM  IN  \  1  I(  IN 
1)1  l<l\(.  AMI  Al  nif  l(IN(ltM(IN 
OF  UVIKIK  DISI'LTKS. 

Section  8ia)  o:  ttif  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(a<)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  is)  and  inserting  '■;  or";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion— 

"(I I  was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclu- 
sive representative,  or 

"(II)  at  least  29  days  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dispute  had  filed  a  peti- 
tion pursuant  to  section  9(ciil)  on  the  basis 
of  written  authorizations  by  a  majority  of 
the  unit  employees,  and  the  Board  has  not 
completed  the  representation  proceeding; 
and 

"(B)  In  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

"(ii)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  (A) 
and  (B)  of  clause  ti)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  Is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  wrirk  fur  rhi'  .'m 
ployer  during  the  labor  dispu' 

SEC.  2.  PREVEVnON  OF  niS<Ii;MlN  A  I  l(  )N  1)1  H 
IN(.  AM)  \I  IIIK  (l)N(llsl(lS  (11^ 
K.\I1.WA\   I./VHUH  DISI'l  l>> 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  152)  is  amended  — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Fourth  ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing; 

••(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action-- 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 


class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representatives  or, 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized;  and 

"(Bi  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization;  or 

"(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(Bi  of  paragraph  d)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute. '•. 

A.ME.NDMENT  NO.  2012 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lipu  theronf  the  following' 

SK    HON     I      l'KK\l-MI()S    (IK    I  l|S<  KIM  IN  \  TION 
III  HINI,     \N|)     \\     llll-     I  1)N(  I  I  MON 
•  »K  I.AKOH  Ulsri  Its. 
Section  8(ai  of  the  National   Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  use.  158(a)i  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
p;iragraph  (5)  and  inserting  ";  or";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action - 

"(i)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who^ 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  In  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organlza- 
tlon- 

"(Ii  was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclu- 
sive representative,  or 

'(II)  at  least  28  days  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dispute  had  filed  a  peti- 
tion pursuant  to  section  9(cKl)  on  the  basis 
of  written  authorizations  by  a  majority  of 
the  unit  employees,  and  the  Board  has  not 
completed  the  representation  proceeding, 
and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  In  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

"(ii)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  of  clause  (ii  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  Indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  ili.^p  .• 
SEC.  2.  PR>:VE.NTIOS  OF  [)1S(  KIMIN  \  1 1(  )N  HI  l( 
INC  A.M>  AT  TIU  (  (IN(  1  I  sloN  n\ 
lt.MI.WA\  l.\H(il(  lil->ri   ll-s 

Paragritpli  Kciuitii  ni  m-lLiuh  ,l  ui  iiif  han- 
way  Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C  152)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"'  after  "Fourth.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

•(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

■■(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or, 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized;  and 


"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist m  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization;  or 

"(2i  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (Ai  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  (1)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute.". 

Amk.nd.mknt  No.  2013 
Strike  all  after  the  first  word  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following- 

sK  noN  I  I'UKNKNllON  OK  DISC  KIMIN  MION 
III  KIN(.  .\M)  AT  IHK  (  ()N(  1  l  ,slON 
OF  LABOIt  DLSI'LTES. 

Section  8iai  of  •(:•■  N.i'.^ionaI  Lalxir  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(a)  1  is  amended— 

(li  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  ••;  or";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"i6i  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action - 

■•ii)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

•\.\\  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion- 

•■(Ii  was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclu- 
sive representative,  or 

"(III  at  least  27  days  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dispute  had  filed  a  peti- 
tion pursuant  to  section  9(c)(1)  on  the  basis 
of  written  authorizations  by  a  majority  of 
the  unit  employees,  and  the  Board  has  not 
completed  the  representation  proceeding; 
and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

■•(11)  to  withhold  or  den.v  any  other  em- 
plo.vment  right  or  privilege  to  an  emplo.vee. 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  of  clause  (i)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  Indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dlsp.ji.- 
SEC.  2.  PREVEVnON  OF  DISCKIMINA  1 1(  IN  lit  It 
IN(,  AND  AT  TIIK  (()N(lls|l)N  III 
ICMI  W  AV  lAHdK  DIM'l  I  >  s 

I'arafeTiip.n  hnurtn  m  MHium  2  oi  tne  Kail- 
way  Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  152i  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ••(a)"  after    'Fourth.  •;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  m  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majorit.v  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized:  and 

"(Bi  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization;  or 


■•i2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  lAi  and 
(Bi  of  paragraph  ili  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute'. 

AMENDMENT  NO,  2014 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  thf>  fo'lowlnu- 
SECTION  1.  prk;v>:nti()n  of  discrimination 

1)1  RINc;    A.NI)  AT  THE   (X)NCI.l  SION 
OF  Iv^BOR  DI.Sl'LTES. 
Section  8ia:   of  the   Nalionai    Lalxi!    Hala- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(aii  is  amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  i5i  and  inserting   ":  or  ";  and 

i2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph- 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action- 
al) to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

••(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion— 

"(I)  was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclu- 
sive representative,  or 

"(II)  at  least  26  days  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dispute  had  filed  a  peti- 
tion pursuant  to  section  9ic)(l)  on  the  basis 
of  written  authorizations  by  a  majority  of 
the  unit  employees,  and  the  Board  has  not 
completed  the  representation  proceeding; 
and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation: or 

••(ii)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  of  clause  (i)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer d\iring  the  labor  dispute.". 

SK(      •,!     I'KK\T.NT1()N   OF  DISCRIMINATION    DCK 
IN(,    ,VNI)   Al    THE    I'ONt  I.ISION    OK 
RAILWAY  I^VHOK  DISPUTES. 
Paragraph  Kuuiit;    •'.  .-•■!  '.^jn  2  of  tiie  liail- 
way  Labor  Act  i45  U.S.C.  152)  is  amended— 
il)  by  inserting  "(ai  after  "Fourth.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

■•(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

■■(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized;  and 

•■iB)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization;  or 

"(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  lA)  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  (1)  and  who  is  working  for 


or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed durinc  the  dispute.". 

A.Mf;ND.\ii:;.sT  No.  2015 
Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  fo!!ow:r.c- 

SECTION  I.  PRENXNTION  OF  DISCRIMINATION 
DURING  A.ND  AT  THE  C  ONCLt  SIGN 
OF  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

Section  8iai  of  the  Nauonai  Lain::  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  158<an  is  amended— 

11)  by  .striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5i  and  inserting  '■;  or":  and 

i2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

■"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

"(i)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

■■(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis 
pute  was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion— 

•■il)  was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclu- 
sive representative,  or 

■■(Ui  at  least  25  days  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dispute  had  filed  a  peti- 
tion pursuant  to  section  9icul)  on  the  basis 
of  written  authorizations  by  a  majority  of 
the  unit  employees,  and  the  Board  has  not 
completed  the  representation  proceeding: 
and 

■•(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

■■(ill  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  iAi 
and  iBi  of  clause  in  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute.". 

SEC.  t.  PRE\T:NTI0N  of  discrimination  Dt'R- 
INt;  A.ND  AT  THE  CONCLUSION  OF 
RAILWAY  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

Para^'rapji  Fo^irlh  tjf  jeLlion  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  i45  U.S.C.  152)  is  amended— 

il)  by  inserting  ■■(a)"  after  "Fourth.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

■■(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

•■(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

■■(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized;  and 

■■(Bi  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization;  or 

"(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(Bi  of  paragraph  il  ■  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the   individual    is   employed,   was   em- 


ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute.". 

.^.V.ENDMENT  NO.  2016 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  foUowine- 

SECTION  1.  PRE:\T;NTI0N  of  DISCRIMINATION 
DURING  A.ND  AT  THE  CONCLUSION 
OF  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

Section  S^ai  of  li-.e  Nai;ona;  Lai.ior  Rela- 
tions Act  i29  U.S.C.  158(ai)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  ■';  or":  and 

(2i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

■■'.61  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

•■(i)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

"I  A  I  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion— 

■■(Il  was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclu- 
sive representative,  or 

■■(II)  at  least  30  days  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dispute  had  filed  a  peti- 
tion pursuant  to  section  9(C)ili  on  the  basis 
of  written  authorizations  by  a  majority  of 
the  unit  employees,  and  the  Board  has  not 
completed  the  representation  proceeding; 
and 

■■(Bi  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation: or 

•■(ill  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  iBi  of  clause  111  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer dur;ntr  the  labor  r.\>\)^\<- 
SEC.  2.  PREXTNTION  OF  DISCRIMINATION  Dl  K 
ING  A.ND  AT  THE  CONCLUSION  OF 
RAILWAY  LABOR  DISPUTTCS. 

Paragraph  KuuM.h  of  jeLtion  2  of  li^e  Rau- 
way  Labor  Act  i45  U.S.C.  152)  is  amended— 
(li  by  inserting  '■(a)  '  after  '■Fourth.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

••(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

'•(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

"(A)  at  the  com.mencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized;  and 

••(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization:  or 

••(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  lA)  and 
(Bi  of  paragraph  (1)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute.". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2017 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 
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SK HON     I      r'HK\TNn()N    OF    I)IS(  UIMINVIKiN 
1)1  UIS(.     \Nll     Vl      Ult     (DM   I  I  SKIS 

UK  lAuuK  uisri  1  Ls. 
Section  8(a)  of  the  National   Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  use.  158(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  ":  or",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

••i6i  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

•■(i)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

••(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion— 

"(I)  was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclu- 
sive representative,  or 

■•(11)  at  least  29  days  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dispute  had  filed  a  peti- 
tion pursuant  to  section  9(ci(l)  on  the  basis 
of  written  authorizations  by  a  majority  of 
the  unit  employees,  and  the  Board  has  not 
completed  the  representation  proceeding, 
and 

■•iB)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation: or 

■■(il)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B»  of  clause  di  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  Individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer- ■(■:■■•"•  •>■,■  '■,'.;,-  i(;cp:;rf-  ' 
SEC.  li  IKKNhMIoN  (11-  llls(  lUMIN  M  l(i\  HI  H 
IS(.  \Ml  \1  IIIK  (  (1\(  1.1  .SlON  (It- 
H.\ll  V*  \>    l_\lll)U  Illsl'l    lies. 

Paragra;;:.  1,,..:::.  .:  .!.:...:.  j  uf  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  152)  is  amended 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after    'Fourth   ":  and 

(2i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

••(b)  No  earner,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

•■(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
cla.ss  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or, 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized;  and 

•■(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization;  or 

"(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(Bi  of  paragraph  (1)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute.". 

Amendment  No,  2018 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following- 

SK  IIO\  1  ntKVKMION  OK  IIIS(  HlMlN  \I  ION 
1)1  K1S(.  AM)  \1  \\n  (  ON(  1  l  >10N 
OK  UMtOK  IIIM'l   IK.S, 

Section  8(ai  •.  .       rial   Labor  Rela- 

tions Act  (29  U..N  c    l,-)«iaii  IS  amended— 


il)  by  slMKir.),'  Itic  period  al  the  end  uf 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  ";  or":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

•■(i)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion— 

"(I)  was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclu- 
sive representative,  or 

•■(III  at  least  28  days  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dispute  had  filed  a  peti- 
tion pursuant  to  section  9(c)(1)  on  the  basis 
of  written  authorizations  by  a  majority  of 
the  unit  employees,  and  the  Board  has  not 
completed  the  representation  proceeding; 
and 

•■(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaini.ig  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

•■(11)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  )Ai 
and  (B)  of  clause  d)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  Is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  performing,  has  per- 
formed or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to  per- 
form bargaining  unit  work  for  the  employer 
during  the  labor  dispute   " 

SEC.  -.:  l'UK\KM|ii\  (Il  ms(  IIIMIN.M  I()N  III  H 
IN(.  AMI  Al  III)-  I  ()S(  I  I  MON  OK 
KAil.WAV  I.MdlH  nisI'lTES. 

Paragraph  Fourth  <■:  J  of  the  Rail- 

way Labor  .^ct  dS  US  (.■    li>'Z:  us  amended  — 

(1)  by  inserting  ••(a)"  after    ■Fourth   ';  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

••(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action  — 

••(I)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who^ 

••(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  In  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized;  and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization;  or 

••(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  emplo;-- 
ment  right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  di  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  tie  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute.". 

AMEND.MKNT  No.  2019 
Strike  all  after  the  first  word  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 

fnUowlnir- 

SK    1  ION     I      I'UKVKMIIIN     111     Ii|N(  HlMIWIliiN 

IH  KIM,     ^Ml     \l      mi-     (  0\(  l.l  MON 

OK  l-MlilK  DISPfTKS, 

Section  8i;i  National   Labor  Rela- 

tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  loaiao  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting   ■;  or  ":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 


•■(6»  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  Uike  other 
action- 

■•(i)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

■■(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion— 

■■(I)  was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclu- 
sive representative,  or 

••(Hi  at  least  27  days  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dispute  had  filed  a  peti- 
tion pursuant  to  section  9(C)(1)  on  the  basis 
of  written  authorizations  by  a  majority  of 
the  unit  employees,  and  the  Board  has  not 
completed  the  representation  proceeding; 
and 

•■(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  Ijargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation: or 

-■(ill  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  of  clause  d)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  Is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer i!':'-"^i--  ''^•-  '::'H.r '!i->p-;'f  ■■ 

SEC,  2.  l'li)-\lMIOS  OK  IIIS(  HIMIVAIION  1)1  U 
I.N(.  A.M)  Al  nil-  (  ()S(  I  I.SIO.N  Ol 
RAILWAY  I.Mlllli  lllsl'l    ll-S, 

Paragraph  Kuunh  ..;    -..;.,,:,  _  -.i  the  Rai; 
way  Labor  Act  (45  U.SC.  152)  is  amended— 

111  by  inserting    •(a)  "  after  '■Fourth.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
followng: 

■■(bi  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  lake  other 
action— 

■■(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who 

■I  A I  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or, 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized;  and 

■■(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization;  or 

•■(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(Bi  of  paragraph  d)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute.". 

AMENDMENT  No.  2020 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  Insert  in 

lip'j  ThPrpnf  thf  followinc 

--K  IlnS  I  l'HK\KMION  Oh  l)ls(  HIM  IN  A  HON 
|)ll(IN(.  AM)  At  INK  (ON(l.lMO.\ 
Ol-    l-\liOH  UISI'ITES, 

Section  8.1  ••     N.uional   Labor  Rela- 

tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  168ta))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  •';  or";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

■•(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

••(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 


■  i.-^i  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  ui;^- 
pute  was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion— 

•■(I)  was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclu- 
sive representative,  or 

••(U)  at  least  26  days  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dispute  had  filed  a  peti- 
tion pursuant  to  section  9(C)(li  on  the  basis 
of  written  authorizations  by  a  majority  of 
the  unit  employees,  and  the  Board  has  not 
completed  the  representation  proceeding; 
and 

••(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

••(il)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  (A) 
and  (B)  of  clause  (i)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  an.v  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer (lur'.n);  ttip  labor  ilisputp 

SEC.  2  I'KEVKNTION  OK  I)IS(  KIMINATION  DLK 
IN(;  ,VM)  AT  niK  CONl  I.ISION  OK 
ItAll.WAY  IvVBOK  DISF'ITES. 

l'.i;aK:\i^.t;  Ku-..:!!;  ■..:  m-i  •;.-:-.  2  •:(  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  162)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ••(ai"  after  •Fourth';  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

••(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

••(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

•■(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or, 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized;  and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization;  or 

■•(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  ill  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute'. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2021 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following- 

SKIION  I  PRK:VEN'nON  OK  DISCRIMINATION 
DIRINC;  .-VM)  AT  THE  CONt  l.LSION 
OK  LABOK  niSPlTES. 

Section  8(ai  of  the  Nat;cinal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  158ia))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  in.serting  ";  or";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

••161  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

••(i)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

••(A I  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion— 


"ill  w;i.-  I  I'j^  <t-r;::ied  or  re<.ot;iiiZt-a  i-.\t.'iu- 
sive  rep;>-.-'::'.a;  :v.-.  iir 

"(III  a'L  k-a^t  2.0  days  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dispute  had  filed  a  peti- 
tion pursuant  to  section  9iciil)  on  the  basis 
of  written  authorizations  by  a  majority  of 
the  unit  employees,  and  the  Board  has  not 
completed  the  representation  proceeding; 
and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

"(ii)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  lAi 
and  (B)  of  clause  (i)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing.  ha.s 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer durinir  the  !,<»bor  dispute" 

SEC.  2.  FUEVENTION  OK  DISCRIMINATION  OCR 
INC;  A.ND  AT  THE  CONCLCSION  OK 
KAILWAY  LABOR  DlSPtTES. 

Paragraph  Fourth  ol  ~e(. ■;i):.  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  152)  is  amended. 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Fourth.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

••(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action 

■•(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized:  and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization:  or 

"(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  lA)  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  (1)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute.". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2022 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

SKCTION  I.  PRE\'K;NT10N  ok  DISCRIMINATION 
DCRINt;  A.ND  AT  THE  (  ONCLCSION 
OK  LABOR  DISPCTES. 

Section  81  a;  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  158ia 1 1  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  ";  or";  and 

(2 1  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

••(i)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion— 

■•(1)  wa:<  the  certified  or  recognized  exclu- 
sive representative,  or 

•■(II)  at  least  30  days  prior  to  the  com.- 
mencement  of  the  dispute  had  filed  a  peti- 


tion pursuant  to  section  9(C)(li  on  •the  basj^ 
of  written  authorizations  by  a  majority  of 
the  unit  employees,  and  the  Board  has  not 
completed  the  representation  proceeding; 
and 

■iBi  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

■■(ill  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  iB)  of  clause  (i)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute.". 
SEC   2.  prk:\t-;ntion  ok  discrimination  ut  k 

IN(.    A.ND    AT    THE    {  ()N(  l.t  SION    Ot 
RAILWAY  lABOR  DISPl  TK:S 

F.-iratiraph  Fouith  of  si-i.  iiir.  2  of  •..he  Rail- 
way Labor  .-^ct  i45  U.S.C    :,')2    ;?  amended— 

ill  by  inserting  "lai"  after     Fourth.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

••(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

"(A I  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized:  and 

"(Bi  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization:  or 

"(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  lAi  and 
(Bi  of  paragraph  di  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute.". 

Amendment  No.  2023 
In   lieu   of  the  matter   proposed  to  be   in- 
serted, insert  the  ti:V.<>v.-,r.^ 

SECTION    L    PRE\'ENTION    OK    DISCRIMINATION 
DCRINC;    A.NU   AT   THE   (  ONCLt  SION 
OK  LABOR  DISPCTES 
Section  8(ai  of  the  National   Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(311  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  i5)  and  inserting  ";  or";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action — 

"(i)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

■■(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion- 

■■(I)  was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclu- 
sive representative,  or 

■'(II)  at  least  29  days  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dispute  had  filed  a  peti- 
tion pursuant  to  section  9ici(li  on  the  basis 
of  written  authorizations  by  a  majority  of 
the  unit  employees,  and  the  Board  has  not 
completed  the  representation  proceeding; 
and 
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"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
enpatfed  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bartjaininK  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation: or 

■•(ii)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment riKht  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparattraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  of  clause  (ii  and  who  is  workintr  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performinK.  has 
performed  or  has  Indicated  a  wiUinKness  to 
perform  barKaininK  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  .lispuv- 
SEC.  i  PREVKNTION  OK  l)i.S(  KlVIINAriON  1)1  It 
ISr.  AM)  AT  THK  CONtl.l'SIO.N  OF 
KAII.WAY  l.\H()K  DISCI  TKS. 

Paragraph  Fourth  o!  ait  Lion  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  152i  is  amended— 

(1)  by  insertintc  "(a)"  after  •Fourth";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
intr: 

"(b)  No  earner,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

■•(11  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

•■(A I  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized;  and 

■•(B)  In  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  Join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization:  or 

■■(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A»  and 
iB)  of  paragraph  di  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  lie  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute  '• 

Amend.ment  No.  2024 
Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SECTION  1  rRFVTNTION  OK  niSCIUMIN  VTION 
I)IHIN(.  AM)  \I  lllh  ((IS(l|s|llN 
OK  L^UtUK  Ul.sfl  l>s 

Section  8(ai  of  the   N.  Labor  Rela- 

tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(.L,.  ...  .i:;.cnded— 

il)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5i  and  inserting  ■•;  or":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

••(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

■•(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion— 

■■(I)  was  the  certified  or  recoirnlzed  exclu- 
sive representative,  or 

••(U)  at  least  28  days  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dispute  had  filed  a  peti- 
tion pursuant  to  section  9(ci(li  on  the  basis 
of  written  authorizations  by  a  majority  of 
the  unit  employees,  and  the  Board  has  not 
completed  the  representation  proceeding; 
and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation: or 


••(ii)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (Ai 
and  (B)  of  clause  (i)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute. '•. 

SKC  .'  ri(h\>MI()N  OK  l)|s(  HIMINMIDS  IH  K 
IN(,  VSII  \l  I  lO  (  (IM  n  sKiS  (  IK 
KAil.WAV  ivVH«)K  UixVV  IKS. 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  i45  U.S.C.  I.i2i  is  amended  — 

(li  by  inserting  •■(ai"  after  ••Fourth.";  and 

(2 1  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

••(bi  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action- 

••(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

■■(A)  At  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  In  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized;  and 

■•(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization;  or 

■•(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  di  and  who  is  working  fur 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  Indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed durinfr  the  dispute.". 

Amus'DMKNT  No  2025 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  of  the  pend 

ing  amendment  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 

fOlloWlTH- 

SECllllN     I       I'Kl- \1- M  Kin     Oh      |I|N(  HIMIS  M  KIN 

1)1  ltlN(.    .VNl)    A  I     I  UK    lONCLLSlON 

OK  I^\1K>K  DI.SPUTES. 

Section  8(ai  of  the  N.iMoiial  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  use.  158(aii  is  amended— 

(1»  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  ••;  or";  and 

(2 1  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action- 

•■(i)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  oi-ganiza- 
tion— 

"(I)  was  the  certified  or  recogmized  exclu- 
sive representative,  or 

■■(III  at  least  27  days  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dispute  had  filed  a  peti- 
tion pursuant  to  section  9(ci(l)  on  the  basis 
of  written  authorizations  by  a  majority  of 
the  unit  employees,  and  the  Board  has  not 
completed  the  representation  proceeding; 

••(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  In  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  barsraining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

■■(ii(  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (Ai 
and  (Bi  of  clause  (1)  and  who  is  working  for 


or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  Individual  that  Is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  Individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute  " 

SEC.  2.  I'HIVKMIOV  OK  Illst  HIMIVAIION  IIIK 
IM.  \M)  AI  y  UK  (  (l\(  II  SKIN  (  t\ 
KAII.WAY  I.AHOK  IJI.M'L  IKS. 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way I^abor  Act  (45  U  S.C.  152»  is  amended— 

ill  by  inserting  "■(a)"  after  •'Fourth. ■•;  and 

(2i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follov/- 
ing: 

••(bi  No  earner,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  lake  other 
action— 

■■(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who- 

■■(.\i  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized,  and 

•■(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization:  or 

■■(2i  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (Ai  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  (1)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute. ■•. 

Amend.ment  No.  20'26 
Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

>;K(TI()N  I  PRE\TNTION  OK  DISCHIMINATION 
IH  HIN(,  ANII  \r  IIIK  (  ON(  I  IMON 
Of   l.\UOIt  UlSI'L  Its. 

Section  8(ai  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  use.  158(a))  is  amended— 

(li  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5i  and  inserting  ••;  or';  and 

(2 1  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

•"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

■■(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

■■(.■\)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  In  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion— 

"(I I  was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclu- 
sive representative,  or 

■"(II)  at  least  26  days  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dispute  had  file  a  petition 
pursuant  to  section  9(c)(li  on  the  basis  of 
written  authorizations  by  a  majority  of  the 
unit  employees,  and  the  Board  has  not  com- 
pleted the  representation  proceed! n(r;  and 

■■(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

■(11)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A> 
and  (B)  of  clause  (ii  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
f)erformed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
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perform  bargaining  unit  work   for  the  em- 
ployer dui-im;  'he  labor  dispute 

SEC.  2.  PRKVEN"nON  OF  DISt  HIMINATION  1)1  K 
IN(.  AND  AT  THE  CONt  l.L'SION  OK 
It-VIl  WAY  1./VBOK  DISI'lTKS 

Paragrapn  Kourtn  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  152)  is  amended— 

(i)  by  inserting  "(ai"  after   "Fourth.';  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

••(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized:  and 

••(Bi  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization;  or 

■■(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (Ai  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  (1)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute. '•. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2027 
Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following 

SECTION  I.  PREVEN-nON  OK  I)IS(  RIMIN.ATION 
1)1  RINC    AM)   AT   THK   K)N(  I.ISION 

OK  1-AHOR  DisiaT>;s. 

Section  8(a»  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(311  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  •■;  or";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

•■(11  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who- 

'■(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion— 

••(I)  was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclu- 
sive representative,  or 

•■(III  at  least  25  days  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dispute  had  filed  a  peti- 
tion pursuant  to  section  9(ci(li  on  the  basis 
of  written  authorizations  by  a  majority  of 
the  unit  employees,  and  the  Board  has  not 
completed  the  representation  proceeding; 
and 

••(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

'■(ii)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (Ai 
and  (B)  of  clause  (i)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  hareaining  unit  work  for  ?ht'  em- 
ployer (luiip.^;  the  labor  di.'^pute 

SEC  2  PREVENTION  OF  DISCRIMINATION  DLK- 
IN(;  A^M)  AT  THK  I  «)N(  l.l  SION  OF 
RAILWAY  1.ABOR  DISPITES. 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
w.iy  I^abor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  152)  is  amended  — 


(1)  by  inseMint:    'lai"  after  ■Fourth    ":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

■■(bi  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action- 

■■(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

•■(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
desitrnaled  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  wais  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized:  and 

"'(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization:  or 

■■(2i  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (Ai  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  (1)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute." 


P.ACKWOOD  .AMENDMENTS  NOS. 
2028  THROUGH  2038 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  P.ACKWOOD  subinitled  11  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  55.  supra,  as  follows: 

A.MF.NDMENT  NO.  2028 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

SECTION    1      PREYTNTION    OF    DISCRIMINATION 
Dt  RING   A.ND   AT  THE   CONCLUSION 
OK  LABOR  DISPUTES. 
Section  Siai   of  the  National   Lalxir  R(>la- 
tions  Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(ai>  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5i  and  inserting  ":  or"":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"'(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

"(i)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

"(A I  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized: and 

"(Bi  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

"(ii)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  (Ai 
and  (Bi  of  clause  (i)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  that 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute. 

"(ill  1(A)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (ii 
and  <ii)  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 


the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organizations  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (Bi.  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service 

"(B)  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  (A),  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  (ii  and  (ii) 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  section 
1207(bi  of  Title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 1207(ci(li  of  that  title.  The  fact-finding 
board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind  re- 
quired by  section  1207icii2i  of  title  39  and 
shall  within  44  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt. 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  :n  this  section, 
the  parlies  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  section  185  of 
title  29.  United  States  Code  that; 

"(11  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  44  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  is  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  44  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days: 

■■(ii)  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

•■(C)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  issues  its  report,  the  em- 
ployer and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve 
written  notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  and  or  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
plo.ver  have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues. 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  ag"reement.  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
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report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guEKe.  The  resulting  ajfreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact-findinK  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration. 

•■(D)  If,  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-findintf  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  orKanization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  d)  and  (ii)  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  (A).  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (i  i  and  (lii  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  Issues  If  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  If  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  dl  and  lil)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  empl'n'T  re 
ceives  the  laixir  <irKanization's  offer 
SEC.  2,  PREVENTION  (»K  DISCKIMINATH  IN  1)1  H 
ING  A.M)  AI  IKh  (OVCllMdN  (11 
RAILWAY  lw\Jll>H  DIM'l  I  Ks 

Paragrraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  M5  U.S.C.  152 1  is  amended - 

(1)  by  inserting  "(ar"  after  "Fourth.",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action  — 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized;  and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization;  or 

"(2)  to  Withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  (1)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  Is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute". 

SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  be  effective  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

AME.NDMENT  NO.  2029 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  pt^.f. .<••.!   r^.  >..■   •" 
serted.  insert  the  following 

SECTION  I  PRF\TNTI<)\  OK  |i|s(  |<IMIS  \  llnN 
111  Hl\(,  \Mi  \  I  1  Hf  (  (IN<  II  siiiN 
(IK  1-Vlt()t<  IIIM'l   I  ^  s 

Section  Biai  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(a)i  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  i5)  and  inserting  ";  or":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

•■(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 


•■(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized: and 

■(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation: or 

■111 I  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  (A> 
and  (B)  of  clause  (i)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  had 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute.". 

■•(lli)(A)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (1) 
and  (11)  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (Bi.  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

"(B)  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  (A),  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  Its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  (1)  and  (ii) 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  section 
l'207)b)  of  title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
Section  1207(c)(li  of  that  title.  The  fact-find- 
ing board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  section  1207icii2i  of  title  39  and 
shall  within  44  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  80  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  section  185  of 
title  '29.  United  States  Code  that: 

•■(i)  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
K'alning  agreement.  If  any,  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  tei-ms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
unions  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  44  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  Issues  within  44  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive   bargaining    agreement    or    preexisting 


employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days: 

•'(ill  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

■'iCi  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  issues  its  report,  the  em- 
ployer and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve 
written  notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  f)e- 
riod,  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  jjarties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  Its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact-finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration. 

"(D)  If,  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  li)  and  (ii)  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  (A).  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (H  and  (ii)  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the  labor 
oi-ganizatlon  fails  to  ser\'e  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  labor  organization 
nor  the  employer  serves  such  written  notice 
during  the  seven-day  period  and  the  labor  or- 
ganization thei'eafter  serves  such  written  no- 
tice upon  the  employer,  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (i)  and  (ID  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  actions  taken  by  the  employer 
on  and  after  the  date  the  emplcivcr  rci  t-ive.-. 
the  labor  organization's  offer 

SEC.  2.  PREVENTION  OF  OlSi  RIMIN  \  1  K  IN  1)1  H 
IN(,  AND  AI  niK  ((IN(  IISION  OK 
K.\11.)*AV  I.MUIR  DIM'l   IKf> 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  152:  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(ai"  after  "Fourth.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action — 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

"(A I  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or, 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized:  and 

"(Bi  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist that  labor  organization;  or 


"(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employer,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  (1)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  pi-eference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute.". 
SEC.  3,  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  be  effective  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

AMENDME.N'T  NO.  2030 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
SE< HON    1    i>rk:\t-;nti()n  ok   discrimination 

IIIRINC    and    at   the    (ONfl-l  SION 
OF  lv\BOH  1)1SPLTK;.S. 

Section  8(a  <A  t'r.e  N.i':-::.i;  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  15«(a)i  is  amended— 

(li  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  ";  or  ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten  or  take  other 
action — 

"(i)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or,  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized; and 

■iB)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation: or 

"(li)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  lA) 
and  (B)  of  clause  (i)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute. 

■■(llli(A)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (I) 
and  (il)  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees"  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  Issues  In 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (Bi.  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

■■(B)  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  (Ai,  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  Issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  (I)  and  (Hi 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  section 
1207(bi  of  title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  number  representing 
the    labor    organization,    one    member   rep- 


resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  In  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 1207(c)(1)  of  that  title.  The  fact-finding 
board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind  re- 
quired by  section  1207(0(2)  of  title  39  and 
shall  within  44  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved Issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt. 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  section  185  of 
title  29,  United  Sutes  Code  that: 

■■(ll  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agi-eement.  if  any,  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  In  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  44  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  Its  report,  provided  that  If  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  44  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days: 

"ill)  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  Issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

•■(C)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  issues  its  report,  the  em- 
ployer and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve 
written  notice  on  the  Federal  .Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  Issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact  finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration. 

"(D)  If,  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance. 
the  provisions  of  subsections  !l>  and  (li)  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  (A).  The  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (ii  and  (ii)  shall  not 
apply  after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the 
labor  organization  fails  to  serve  written  no- 
tice of  an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
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notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (i)  and  (ii)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  lalxir  o.''t:ayi'.za!.;or.f  offer 
SEC.  2.  PREV'EN'nON  OF  DISCRl.MINATION  DtR 
ING  A.ND  AT  THE  CONCICSION  OK 
RAILWAY  IJ^OR  DISPUTES. 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  i45  U.S  C.  152)  is  amended— 

(il  by  inserting  "(ai"  after  "Fourth.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

••(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

•■(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

••(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  In  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or, 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  .'^o  designated  or  authorized:  and 

•(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization:  or 

••(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (Ai  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  ill  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  Is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  Individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed durine  the  dispute.". 

SEC.  3.  EFFECTrVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  be  effective  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

A.VENDMENT  NO.  2031 
Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  ir-^T'  'n 
lieu  thereof  the  foiiowmg: 

SECTION  1.  PREVXN'nON  OF  DISCRLMINATION 
DURING  AND  AT  THE  CONCLUSION 
OF  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

Section  8(ai  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  i29  U.S.C.  158(a))  is  amended— 

(ll  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  •':  or";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

••(I  I  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  In  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or,  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized: and 

•■(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation: or 

■•<il)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  of  clause  (ii  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute. 
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■  uuhAi  The  provisions  of  subsections  ii' 
and  (II)  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
orifanization  that  Is  the  recoirnized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  watfes,  hours  or  other 
terms  anil  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  orsanizatlon,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  enuaKlnt?  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  In 
the  dispute  to  a  faet-flndlntf  board  as  set 
forth  In  subsection  (Bi.  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation's  Service. 

"(B)  If  the  labor  orKanization  serves  notice 
as  provided  In  subsection  (A),  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  Issues  to  fact- 
findinK.  the  provisions  of  sections  (ii  and  (11) 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. If  the  employer  does  not  accept  that 
offer,  the  dispute  shall  t)e  submitted  to  a 
fact-flndinK  board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in 
section  1207(b)  of  title  39  of  the  United  States 
Code  but  constituted  of  one  member  rep- 
resentlnfr  the  labor  orKanization.  one  mem- 
ber representing  the  employer,  and  one  neu- 
tral member  e.xperienced  in  fact-findini?  and 
Interest  arbitration  all  selected  within  ten 
calendar  days  In  the  manner  provided  for  in 
Section  1207(cHli  of  that  title.  The  fact-find- 
Ingr  board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  section  1207(c)(2)  of  title  39  and 
shall  within  "14  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  Just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  .section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  section  185  of 
title  29.  United  States  Code  that: 

"(ii  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any,  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  44  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  board  issues  within  44  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days; 

■■(ii)  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  Issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties"  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

■•(Ci  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  issues  its  report,  the  em- 
ployer and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve 
written  notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations 
If  both  labor  organization  and  the  employei 
have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 


tween l.'ie  employer  .iii't  'aie  i.uior  orkjaniza- 
tlon  enforceable  pursuant  to  section  186  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  . agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact-finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration. 

"(Di  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (i)  and  (11)  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  (A).  The  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (i)  and  (11)  shall  not 
apply  after  a  fact-finding  report  Issues  if  the 
labor  organization  falls  to  serve  written  no- 
tice of  an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  d)  and  di)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives Xhf  ':it"ir  oriranizati'>n«  offMr  ' 
SEC.  2.  niKVKNTION  OK  I)IS(  KlMlN AI  l(  >V  UIH 
1N(;  .VM)  AT  niK  1(>N(  l.tSlU.N  OF 
a\ll  WAY  |j\HOM  DISrLTKS. 

Paragraph  l-'Murrn  <.!  sei.tiMn  1  u{  the  Rail- 
way I>abor  Act  (43  U.S.C.  152)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting    "(ai  "  after  "Fourth.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
ingr 

■•(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrer.  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action  - 

'■(1)  to  hire  a  permament  replacement  for 
an  employee  who^ 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  u  craft  or 
class  In  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or, 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized;  and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization:  or 

•■(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employer,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  (1)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  Indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute.". 
SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  be  effective  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2032 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following 
>K  HON     I      I'KhA'KMlOV    III-     I)1S(  KIMINAIION 

III  KIN(;    AM)   AI    IIIK    ((IN(1.1SI()N 

OF  LABUK  DISHLTES. 

Section  8(a)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(a) I  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  •■;  or";  and 


(2)  b.V  adding  at  the  enn  Mvieui  t.^e  luiiuw- 
ing  new  paragraph: 

■•(6)  to  promise  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

"(i)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

••(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized; and 

■•(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

■"(ill  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B»  of  clause  (i)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  Individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute.". 

■(ill  1(A)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (1) 
and  (ii)  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
plo.ver  stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (Bi.  A  cop.v  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

"(B)  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  (A),  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mall  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  Issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  d)  and  (ii) 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  section 
1207(b)  of  title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  In- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 1207(c)(1)  of  that  title.  The  fact-finding 
board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind  re- 
quired by  section  1207(c)(2)  of  title  39  and 
shall  within  45  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  section  185  of 
title  29,  United  States  Code  that: 

■■(i)  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any,  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
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until  the  earlier  ol  45  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  45  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days; 

"(ii)  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

"(C)  Within  seven  calendar  days  ai't«r  a 
fact-finding  board  issues  its  report,  the  em- 
ployer and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve 
written  notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board^s  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues. 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact-finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration. 

■iDi  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  d)  and  di)  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  (A).  The  provi- 
sions of  subsections  d)  and  dii  shall  not 
apply  after  a  fact-finding  report  issued  if  the 
labor  organization  fails  to  serve  written  no- 
tice of  an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period. 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  d)  and  dii  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organization's  offer.". 

SK(  -2.  I'KKVENTION  OK  DISC'KI.MI.NAl  I<).\  DLR- 
I.NC;  A.M)  AT  THK  tONCLLSlON  OK 
RAILWAY  lABOK  DISPLTE.S. 

i'aragraph  Fourth  of  .-iettion  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  152i  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  '■(a)  "  after   "Fourth.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing; 

"(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action- 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employer  who — 

••(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 


on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized;  and 

••(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization;  or 

••(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B;  of  paragraph  (1)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed liurint:  the  dispute.". 
SEC.  3.  EKKEtTI\-E  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  be  effective  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

.•\mk.mjMENT  No.  2033 
Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following- 

SECTION    1      PRENTN-nON    OF    niSt'RI.MlNATIO.N 
I)LRIN(;   A.ND   AT  THE   t'ONCLVSlO.N 

OK  ijvBOR  uispltk:s. 

Section  8ia'  of  the  Nation.-i;  LaiiOr  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  i58ia  n  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  ";  or";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph; 

"i6i  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized; and 

•'(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

"(ii)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (Ai 
and  (B)  of  clause  d)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute."". 

""dii)(Ai  The  provisions  of  subsections  d) 
and  (ill  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
plo.ver  stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (Bi.  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

"(B)  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  lA).  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  d)  and  (ii> 
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shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  section 
1207(b)  of  title  39  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 1207(c)(1)  of  that  title.  The  fact-finding 
board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind  re- 
quired by  section  1207(c)(2)  of  title  39  and 
shall  within  45  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved Issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  section  185  of 
title  29.  United  States  Code  that: 

"(1)  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  45  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  45  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
emplo.yment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days; 

"(in  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

"(C)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  Issues  its  report,  the  em- 
ployer and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve 
written  notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues. 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact  finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration. 

■■(D)  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance. 
the  provisions  of  subsections  d)  and  dii  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  (A).  The  provi- 
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.,...1,.^  u:  .subsection  di  and  (ii  i  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-flndintr  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  orKanlza- 
tion  nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  durinK  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  orsanization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (i>  and  liii  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  emplovfr  re 
ceives  the  lalmr  orw.iniz.i' mjiT^  uff.-: 
SEC.  2.  PRKVKVnoN  OK  DISCKIMINAI II  is  in  |< 
IN(.  \M)  \l  nil-  1  ()N(  II  sKiN  I  IK 
ItVll  WA\    I.VllOK  Disl'l    Ihs 

Paratfraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  i45  U.S.C.  152)  Is  amended— 

(li  by  insertinK    ■(a)"'  after  "P'ourth.";  and 

(2)  by  addint?  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing; 

"(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

•■(li  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who^  - 

••<A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  orRanization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
b«  so  designated  or  authorized;  and 

"(B)  In  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization:  or 

"(2i  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (Ai  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  di  and  who  Is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  earner,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  Individual  that  Is  ba.sed  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed durini.-  "■  ■  '■  ;"it<>  " 
SEC.  3.  EFFEC'IIM-   \>\\t- 

This  Act  shiiij  111-  •■itiN  tive  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment, 

AMENDMENT  No    2034 
In   lieu   of  the  matter  proposed   to  be   in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

SECIHiN  I  l'l<f\>Mll)N  (il-  |llN<  HIMIS  \  ni'N 
111  KIM.  \M'  M  I  HI-  .  MM  I  I  -h  '\ 
Oh  l^i««*K  lll.-<t'(,  IKv 

Section  8(a>  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C    iDSiaii  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  ■',  or  ":  and 

(2 1  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  other  ac- 
tion— 

"til  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who- 

"(A I  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  In  a 
bargaining  unit  In  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclu.stve 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized: and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

••iii)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  (Ai 


and  (Bi  of  clause  li)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  Is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute. 

••(liiliA)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (i) 
and  (li)  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  In 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (B).  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

"(B)  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  (Ai.  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  di  and  liii 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  section 
1207(b)  of  title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  In  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  In  sec- 
tion 1207(0(1 1  of  that  title.  The  fact-finding 
hoard  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind  re- 
quired by  section  1207(cu2i  of  title  39  and 
shall  within  45  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
ptjinlment  issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  Its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solve<l  Issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  Just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  Issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  section  186  of 
title  29.  United  States  Code  that: 

■■(i)  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  In  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  45  calendar  days  after  the 
board  Is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
hoard  Issues  its  report,  provided  that  If  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  45  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  app<:iintment.  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days: 

"(ill  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

"(C)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  issues  its  report,  the  em- 
ployer and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve 
written  notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 


the  labor  organization  and  or  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unre.'iolved  issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  Issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  emplo.ver  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact  finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration. 

"(D)  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  rejxirt  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  d  )  and  di)  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  (A).  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  d  )  and  di)  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  If  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  d)  and  dii  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceive.s  the  labor  organizatiim's  rif.f.T 
SEC.  2.  PRTVENTION  OF  m.-iCRIMINATlON  lU  H 
IS(.  \M)  AI  IMF  (  (IN(  I  I  >.|(is  Ilk 
ICMl  N»  A>    I.MKIU  |l|-.ri    I  i  s 

Paragraph  Kourlh  of  section  2  uf  the  lij.il 
way  I>abor  Act  (45  U.S.C,  152)  is  amended 

il)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after   "Fourth  ":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(bi  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action-- 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

"I A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  In  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized:  and 

"(B)  In  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist In  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization:  or 

"(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  t.o  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(Bi  of  paragraph  (1)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  Individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute", 
SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  .Act  shall  t>e  effective  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

A.MF-NDMKNT  No.  2035 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted. Insert  the  following: 


.SK(  HON  1  I'KKVKNTION  OK  DISC  KIMIN  AT  l(  )N 
1)1  KIN(,  \M)  AT  1HK  COMl.lSIO.N 
Ol-   l.VHOK  DIM'tTKS. 

Section  8uii  ol  me  .Nalion.i.  I  ,•.'  :  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  l.T8(ai)  is  a::.-     :•  : 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  tiif  end  of 
paragraph  i5i  and  inserting  ■;  or  ':  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6i  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

■•(A I  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized; and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

"(ii)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  lAi 
and  (Bi  of  clause  d)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute.". 

"(iii)(Ai  The  provisions  of  subsections  d) 
and  (ii)  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  org«.nization.  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organizations  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  iBi.  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

"(B)  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  (A),  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  d)  and  di) 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  section 
1207(bi  of  title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  sec- 
lion  1207(c)(1)  of  that  title.  The  fact-finding 
board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind  re- 
quired by  section  1207(c)(2)  of  title  39  and 
shall  within  45  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  section  185  of 
title  29.  United  States  Code  that: 

"(i)  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 


wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  45  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  45  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days; 

"(ill  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement, 

•(C)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  issues  its  report,  the  em- 
ployer and  the  labor  organization  shall  .serve 
written  notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  and  or  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues. 
and  the  parlies'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceatile  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact  finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration, 

"(D)  If,  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (i)  and  di)  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  (A).  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  d  i  and  di)  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  d)  and  dii  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  dale  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organization's  offer.". 

SKC  J  PKKVKNTION  OK  l)IS(  KIMINATION  I)L'R- 
IN<.  ,VM)  AT  THK  C()N(l.lSl<)N  OK 
RAILWAY  IJVHOH  UlSPLTES. 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  i45  V  S.C    !.i2i  is  amended— 

(i)  by  inserting  "la"  after  ■'Fourth.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action — 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 


"i.\i  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized:  and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  to  join,  to  organize,  to  assist  in  or- 
ganizing, or  to  bargain  collectively  through 
that  labor  organization:  or 

"(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
iB)  of  paragraph  il)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute.". 

SEC.  3.  EFFECTI\'E  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  be  effective  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

Amendment  No.  2036 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

diixAi  The  provisions  of  subsections  d) 
and  di)  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  em.plo.vees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (B).  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Ser\'icj. 

(Bi  If  the  labor  organization  sen'es  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  i.Ai.  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  d  i  and  (ii) 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer. 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  section 
1207(b)  of  title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 1207(c)(1)  of  that  title.  The  fact-finding 
board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind  re- 
quired by  section  1207(c)i2)  of  title  39  and 
shall  within  45  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  section  185  of 
title  29,  United  States  Code  thaf 

d)  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any,  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  45  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
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fact-finding  report  issues  within  45  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargainincr  ag-reement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days; 

(ii)  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties"  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

iC)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions, .^t  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  and  or  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  18.5  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact  finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration. 

(D)  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  di  and  liii  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  (A).  The  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (ii  and  ilii  shall  not 
apply  after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the 
labor  organization  fails  to  serve  written  no- 
tice of  an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (1>  and  lii)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  emhe  labor 
organizthe  labor  organization's  offer. 

A.MK.S'DMENT  NO.  2037 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

tiiiKAi  The  provisions  of  subsections  lii 
and  (ii)  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organizations  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (B).  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

(B»  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  (A),  the  employer 


shall  respond  witnin  seven  LaH'naar  u.iys  anci 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  (i)  and  lii) 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer. 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  section 
1207(bi  of  title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 1207(ci(l)  of  that  title  The  fact-finding 
board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind  re- 
quired by  section  1207(ci(2)  of  title  39  and 
shall  within  45  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  section  185  of 
title  29,  United  States  Code  that: 

(ii  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  45  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  li.s  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  45  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days; 

(III  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  i.ssue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement 

(C»  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  Issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  ser\'e  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommenilatlons. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  Initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact  finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration 

(D)  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
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tne  fact-finding  board  and  Uir-  f!ripii>\  t-i  um-.-, 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (i)  and  (ill  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  (A).  The  provi- 
sions of  subsections  li)  and  (li)  shall  not 
apply  after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the 
labor  organization  fails  to  serve  written  no- 
tice of  an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  lii  and  ill)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organization's  officer. 

AmendmE-VT  No.  2038 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

liiiKAj  The  provisions  of  subsections  li) 
and  I  ill  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (B).  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

(B)  If  the  labor  organization  sei-ves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  (Ai.  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mall  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
Tinding.  the  provisions  of  sections  (ii  and  (ii) 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  section 
1207(b)  of  title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  In  fact-finding  and  In- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  In  the  manner  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 1207(cHI)  of  that  title  The  fact-finding 
b<jard  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind  re- 
quired by  section  1207(ci(2)  of  title  39  and 
shall  within  45  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  piovided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  section  185  of 
title  29.  United  States  Code  that: 

(ij  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  In  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  45  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  45  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days; 


11 :  dur:n«  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexlstini; 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

(C)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  parlies'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact  finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration. 

(D)  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (i  i  and  ( ii  i  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  (A).  The  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (1)  and  (ii)  shall  not 
apply  after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  If  the 
labor  organization  fails  to  serve  written  no- 
tice of  an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (i)  and  di)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  emiployer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organization's  offer. 


THURMOND  AMENDMENTS  NOS. 
203,9  AND  20-50 

lOniei'ed  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Ml'.  THURMOND  submitted  two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  55.  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  2039 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill, 
add  the  following:: 

Section  l.  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  1951  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  term  'extortion'  means  the  ob- 
taining of  property  from  another,  with  his 
consent.  ln(luced  by  use  of  actual  or  threat- 
ened force,  violence,  or  fear  thereof,  or 
wrongful  use  of  fear  not  involving  force  or 
violence,  or  under  color  of  official  right," 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (o  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows. 

•■(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  indicate  an  intent  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress— 


"il)  to  repca;.  n"iod;.''y.  or  affect  section  17 
of  title  15.  the  Act  of  March  23.  1932.  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act  (47 
Stat.  70:  29  U.S.C.  52.  101,  115.  151-166).  or  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  151-188); 

••(2)  to  exclude  Federal  jurisdiction  over 
the  offenses  defined  in  this  section  on  the 
ground  that  the  conduct  is  also  a  violation  of 
State  or  local  law.  or  that  the  conduct,  if  it 
involves  force,  violence  or  fear  or  force  or  vi- 
olence, takes  place  in  the  course  of  a  legiti- 
mate business  or  labor  dispute  or  in  pursuit 
of  a  legitimate  business  or  labor  objective; 
or 

"(3i  to  chill  legitimate  labor  activity  by 
authorizing  Federal  prosecution  for  offenses 
occurring  during  a  labor  dispute  which  do 
not  involve  extortion.  This  intent  would  pre- 
clude prosecution,  under  this  section,  of  con- 
duct which  is  incidental  to  peaceful  picket- 
ing in  the  course  of  a  legitimate  labor  dis- 
pute, and  consists  solely  of  minor  bodily  in- 
jury, or  minor  damage  to  property,  or  a 
threat  of  such  minor  injury  or  damage,  and 
is  not  intended  to  obtain  property.  Such  ex- 
cluded offenses  shall  continue  to  be  subject 
to  prosecution  by  State  and  local  authorities 
having  jurisdiction  over  them," 

Sec.  3.  Section  1951  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  It  is  a  bar  to  a  prosecution  under  this 
section  that  the  conduct  of  the  defendant — 

"(1)  was  incidental  to  peaceful  picketing  in 
the  course  of  a  legitimate  labor  dispute,  as 
described  in  section  2(9)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended  (29  U.S.C. 
152(9)).  but  without  regard  to  whether  or  not 
the  dispute  pertained  to  employment  in  in- 
dustries subject  to  said  Act: 

■■(2)  consisted  solely  of  minor  bodily  in- 
jury, or  minor  damage  to  property  not  ex- 
ceeding a  value  of  $2,500.  or  a  threat  of  such 
minor  injury  or  damage;  and 

"(3)  was  not  intended  to  obtain  property." 

Amend.ment  No.  2040 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following: 

section    1.   DEFINITION   OK   KXTOKTION   I  NDEK 
HOBBS  .\C1. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  lyihtji  ol  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  (commonly  known  as 
the  ■Hobbs  Act")  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"■(2)(A)  The  term  extortion'  means  the  ob- 
taining of  property  of  another— 

"(i)  by  threatening  or  placing  another  per- 
son in  fear  that  any  person  will  be  subjected 
to  bodily  injury  or  kidnapping  or  that  any 
property  will  be  damaged:  or 

"(ii)  under  color  of  official  right. 

"(B)  In  a  prosecution  under  subparagraph 
(Aid)  in  which  the  threat  or  fear  is  based  on 
conduct  by  an  agent  or  member  of  a  labor  or- 
ganization consisting  of  an  act  of  bodily  in- 
jury to  a  person  or  damage  to  property,  the 
pendence.  at  the  time  of  such  conduct,  of  a 
labor  dispute  (as  defined  in  section  2(9)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
152(9)))  the  outcome  of  which  could  result  in 
the  obtaining  of  employment  benefits  by  the 
actor,  does  not  constitute  prima  facie  evi- 
dence that  property  was  obtained  'by'  such 
conduct.". 


COMMEMORATING  THE  I'iYW  .-aNNI- 
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i.he  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
113 1  concerning  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  reunification  of  Jerusa- 
lem, as  follows; 

.\-MENDMENT  NO.  2041 

On  page  2,  line  7.  of  the  resolution  insert 
the  word  ■religious  "  between  the  words 
"the"  and  "rights". 

Amend.ment  No.  2042 

On  page  1  of  the  Preamble,  in  the  third 
"Whereas"  clause  strike  the  word  "major- 
ity" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"■community"; 

On  page  2  of  the  Preamble,  in  the  seventh 
"Whereas"  clause  beginning  •■Whereas  this 
year  marks  the  twenty-fifth  year  that  Jeru- 
salem has  been  administered  as  a  unified 
city"  insert  the  word  "religious"  between 
the  words  -the  "  and   'rights  "; 

On  page  2  of  the  Preamble,  strike  the 
eighth  and  ninth  'Whereas"  clauses  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof; 

"Whereas  in  1990  the  United  States  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  overwhelm- 
ingly declared  that  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of 
Israel,  "must  remain  an  undivided  city":'" 

"Whereas  United  Nations  Security  Council 
Resolutions  681  and  726  have  raised  under- 
standable concern  in  Israel  that  Jerusalem 
might  one  day  be  redivided  and  access  to  re- 
ligious sites  in  Jerusalem  denied  to  Israeli 
citizens  of  all  faiths  and  Jewish  citizens  of 
other  states;  and" 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
select  committee  on  ;ndi.\n  .^ke.^irs 

Mr.  mOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  will  be  holding 
a  hearing  on  Thursday,  June  11.  1992, 
beginning  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  486  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building  on  S.  2684,  the 
Jicarilla  Apache  Ti'ibe  Water  Rights 
Settlement  Act;  and  S.  2507,  the  Ak- 
Chin  Water  Use  Amendments  Act  of 
1992. 

Those  wishing  additional  information 
should  contact  the  .Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affair;-  at  224-22.51. 


.MOYNIHAN  .\MENDMENTS  NOS    2041 
AND  2042 
M:      .METZENBAUM    ■!.-:     M:      .McjY- 
MHA.N')   pi'oposed    two   amendments   to 


AUTHORITY   FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMTTTFF  riN  FOREIGN  REL.^TIONS 

Ml.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  June  10.  at  2:30 
p.m.  to  hold  ambassadorial  nomina- 
tions hearing. 

NOMINEES 

(li  Mr  Di;,n:s  P.  Barrett,  of  Washington, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Democratic  Repub- 
lic of  Madagascar. 

(2 1  Mr.  Peter  Jon  de  Vos.  of  Florida,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Republic  of  Tan- 
zania. 

(3 1  Mr.  Robert  E.  Gribbin  III.  of  Alabama. 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Central  African  Re- 
public. 

(41  Mr.  Roger  .\.  McGuire,  of  Ohio,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Guinea- 
Bissau. 

(5)  Mr.  William  Lacy  Swing,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Nigeria, 
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Th>  i'Kl.SMiiNi;  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTKE  ON  LABOR  AND  HLMAS  RESOrRCES 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  June 
10.  1992.  at  10  a.m..  for  a  hearing  on 
"OSHA  Reform:  Fulfilling  the  Promise 
of  a  Safe  and  Healthy  Workplace." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

.srWoMMITTEE  ON  AVIATION 

.\l!  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Avia- 
tion Subcommittee,  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science  and  Transpor- 
tation, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  June  10. 
1992.  at  10  a.m.  on  S.  2312  and  competi- 
tion in  the  airline  industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oidered. 

CO.MMI'rTEE  ON  AK.MKD  SERVICES 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  Wednesday.  June  10. 
1992.  at  2  p.m..  in  open  session,  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  European  security. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING.  HOUSINO.  AND  I  HHAN 
AFFAIRS 

.Ml  .METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate. 
Wednesday.  June  10.  1992.  at  10  a.m.  to 
conduct  a  hearing  on  the  condition  of 
the  banking  industry  and  the  bank  in 
surance  fund. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITPEK  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  MP:TZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  June  10.  1992,  at  9:30  a.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  S.  4,  the  Child  Welfare  and 
Preventive  Services  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THl.  M.MiKSON  INSTITUTES  CALL 
FOR  A  UNIVERSAL  HEALTH  PLAN 

•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  pressing  issues  facing  us  is  the 
need  for  comprehensive  health  reform. 

It  is  clear  to  most  observers  that  our 
present  system  is  failing  many  con- 
sumers, and  failing  American  business. 
Access  is  restricted  and  spii'aling  costs 
are  unaffordable. 

Currently  34  million  Americans  are 
uninsured.  23  million  of  which  are  em- 
ployed at  least  35  hours  a  week.  Two- 


thirds  of  the  uninsured  are  above  the 
poverty  level.  When  compared  to  the 
situation  in  other  western  industri- 
alized nations,  the  lack  of  universal  ac- 
cess here  seems  barbaric.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable to  the  majority  of  our  Cana- 
dian and  German  friends  that  access  is 
not  guaranteed  to  every  American. 

Many  people  use  the  percentage  of 
GNP  as  an  indicator  of  our  spiraling 
costs  compared  to  those  of  other  na- 
tions. One  problem  with  relying  only 
on  that  figure  is  that  the  GNP  of  the 
United  States  hasn't  kept  pace  with 
that  of  some  of  the  other  nations  to 
which  we  compare  our.selves.  Per  cap- 
ita expenditures  give  us  a  much  better 
sense  of  the  cost  of  health  care  and  in- 
deed thc.v  are  rising  rapidly.  Per  capita 
spending  for  health  care  has  doubled  in 
the  past  decade  from  $1,063  in  1980  to 
$2,678  in  1990.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
however,  that  when  one  compares  per 
capita  e.xpenditures  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  the  trends  are  remark- 
ably similar  in  constant  dollars. 

One  of  the  attractive  features  of  the 
Canadian  health  care  system  is  the  ex- 
tremely low  administrative  expense  of 
1.4  pei'cent.  Individual  insurance  cov- 
erage in  the  United  States  carries  a  39- 
percent  overhead;  small  group  coverage 
of  10  employees  or  less— 33.5  percent  ad- 
ministration expense:  large  groups  of 
1. 000  or  more—  5  percent  and  Medicare — 
3  percent.  There  appear  to  be  signifi- 
cant savings  gained  from  pooling  the 
coverage  and  making  uniform  the  bill- 
ing procedures. 

Because  of  these  potential  cost  sav- 
ings and  the  desire  to  provide  universal 
access,  many  .Americans  have  focused 
on  the  Canadian  system  of  health  care 
as  a  model  for  United  States  reform. 
Germany.  Japan,  and  The  Netherlands 
also  provide  attractive  models,  and  I 
think  we  all  owe  it  to  ourselves  to 
study  these  plans  and  others. 

It  is  not  my  sense  that  any  single  one 
of  them  can  be  transplanted  totally 
and  called  the  American  plan.  But  they 
yield  significant  lessons  for  policy- 
makers and  advocates  as  we  go  about 
the  business  of  comprehensive  reform. 

The  Madison  Institute,  in  an  effort  to 
help  educate  Wisconsin  citizens  about 
the  Canadian  health  care  system,  has 
prepared  an  educational  brochure  on  a 
universal  health  plan.  The  problems 
with  the  American  system  are  high- 
lighted, along  with  the  proposed  solu- 
tions offered  by  a  universal,  single- 
payer  plan. 

While  I  do  not  necessarily  endorse 
the  Canadian  system  as  the  sole  solu- 
tion to  the  American  health  crisis.  1  do 
want  to  credit  the  Madison  Institute 
with  its  intei-est  in  and  contribution  to 
this  debate.  Below  is  their  information 
for  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  that  the  brochure  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord. 

The  brochure  follows: 
This  Coii.d  Be  Youk  Ticket  to  a  Universal 
Health  Plan  for  America 

The  Problem:  Costs  up,  access  and  benefits 
down 


The  Solution:  SinKlc-payer  public  insur- 
ance 

THE  PROBLEM 

For  business: 

Employer  health  care  costs  are  rising  ap- 
proximately 20%  a  year. 

Employers  are  reducing  coverage  shifting 
costs  to  employees. 

Small  tjusinesses  cannot  afford  good  health 
care  plans. 

Large  corporations,  providing  high-priced 
plans,  cannot  compete  in  the  global  market- 
place. 

For  workers; 

Working  men  and  women  are  struggling  to 
retain  essential  health  benefits. 

Families  are  at  risk  as  employees  elimi- 
nate coverage. 

Health  benefit  issues  are  now  a  major 
cause  of  strikes. 

F'or  the  uninsured  and  working  poor: 

37  million  Americans  have  no  health  insur- 
ance. 

85°«  of  the  uninsured  are  workers  and  their 
families. 

The  uninsured  often  mu.st  resort  to  costly 
emergency  care,  sometimes  at  public  ex- 
pense. 

For  children: 

Over  12  million  children  are  among  the  un- 
insured. 

Many  children  are  not  immunized  against 
such  deadly  diseases  as  measles  and  polio. 

Seniors: 

Worry  about  the  limitations  of  Medicare. 

Cant  afford  the  high  cost  of  nursing  home 
and  home  health  care. 

Spend  an  Increasingly  larger  percentage  of 
their  incomes  for  health  care. 

Process  masses  of  insurance  forms. 

Farmers  and  others  who  are  self-employed: 

Pay  exorbitant  health  insurance  premiums 
or  risk  catastrophic  illness  or  injury  without 
insurance. 

THE  SOLt'TION 

VnivfTsal.  SmQle-Pauer  t'lan 

I.  Fair  financing  will  come  from: 

Federal,  state,  county  and  municipal  funds 
currently  spent  for  health  care. 

Stable  payroll  tax  from  employers  to  re- 
place escalating  insurance  premiums. 

Progressive  individualized  taxes  which  re- 
place employee  premiums.  co-pays, 
deductibles,  and  out-of-pocket  expenses. 

Funds  would  be  protected  from  raids  by 
other  agencies. 

11   Health  Care  for  All: 

All  U.S.  residents  regardless  of  income  or 
health  conditions. 

Comprehensive  benefits  covering  all  health 
care  delivery. 

No  out-of-pocket  costs. 

Freedom  of  choice  for  patients  and  for  phy- 
sicians. 

ni.  Single  Payer  System: 

Reduction  of  administrative  and  health 
care  delivery  costs. 

Negotiated  provider  fees  and  hospital  budg- 
et. 

Fair  pay  for  health  care  workers. 

Equitable  standardized  fees  for  services. 

IV.  Public  Accountability; 

Strong  centralized  cost  containment. 

Statewide  representation. 

Assurance  of  quality  of  care  and  services. 

.MYTHS  AND  FACTS  ABOUT  CANADIAN  &  U.S. 
HEALTH  CARE 

Myth:  We  don"t  need  major  health  care  re- 
form The  United  States  already  has  the  best 
medical  care  in  the  world. 

Fact:  Those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  it  do 
receive  high  quality  medical  care,  but  there 
are  37  million  people  uninsured  and  at  least 
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20  million  under-insured  who  don't  get  ade- 
quate care.  The  United  States  spends  $832 
billion,  or  14%  of  Gross  National  Product 
iGNPi  on  health  care— more  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world  and  the  cost  is  still  ris- 
ing alarmingly.  Canada,  with  a  national 
health  program  since  1971.  spent  only  9°'i>  of 
GNP  on  health  care  in  1990  and  covers  every- 
one equally.  The  quality  of  care  in  both 
countries  is  very  similar,  with  a  longer  life 
span  and  lower  infant  mortality  rate  in  Can- 
ada, 

Myth:  We  can't  afford  such  a  plan;  we  al- 
ready spend  too  much. 

Fact:  A  universal  health  care  plan  need  not 
cost  more  than  our  current  patchwork  sys- 
tem. In  the  U.S..  the  health  bureaucracy 
that  administers  thousands  of  insurance 
plans  of  1500  insurance  companies  consumes 
about  25'o  of  total  health  expenditures  with 
mountains  of  paper  work.  .Administrative 
costs  in  Canada  take  only  12%  of  total 
health  expenditures  with  more  efficient  ad- 
ministration, plus  improved  health  planning 
and  spending  controls  due  to  single  source 
funding. 

Myth:  A  Universal  Health  Plan  would 
mean  long  waits  as  in  Canada. 

Fact:  In  Canada  there  are  no  waits  for 
emergency  or  urgent  care.  As  in  this  coun- 
try, Canadians  sometimes  wait  for  elective 
procedures,  and  for  access  to  especiall.v  cost- 
ly technologies. 

Myth:  A  Universal  Health  Plan  would  take 
away  the  right  of  Americans  to  choose  their 
own  doctors  and  the  right  of  physicians  to 
practice  where  they  wish. 

Fact:  Canada  and  other  UHP  countries 
offer  as  much  choice  to  doctors  and  patients 
as  the  U.S.  does.  Every  bill  being  considered 
in  Congress  preserves  the  right  of  choice. 

Myth:  In  our  free  enterprise  system,  com- 
petition should  keep  costs  down  and  quality 
up. 

Fact:  In  health  care,  competition  or  the 
basis  of  service  rather  than  price  drives  costs 
up.  while  the  complex  maze  of  public  and  pri- 
vate coverage  adds  administrative  waste  and 
erodes  human  dignity. 

Myth:  Universal  health  care  can't  pass  in 
congress  over  the  opposition  of  business. 

Fact:  Escalating  health  insurance  costs 
have  harmed  the  competitiveness  of  U.S, 
business.  The  price  of  each  U.S, -made  Chrys- 
ler car  includes  $700  to  cover  employee 
health  insurance  while  Canadian  health  care 
taxes  on  the  same  car  would  be  $200,  Univer- 
sal health  care  would  provide  flexibility  and 
quality  care  while  controlling  costs. 

Myth:  Canadians  are  unhappy  with  their 
system. 

Fact;  Polls  of  both  citizens  and  doctors  in 
Canada  show  overwhelming  support  for  their 
system.  Polls  in  this  country  show  that  the 
majority  of  Americans  want  reform  of  our 
health  care  system. 

Myth;  Doctors  will  never  stand  for  univer- 
sal health  care. 

Fact;  Many  physicians  already  support  a 
universal  health  plan.  Freedom  to  practice 
with  guaranteed  payment  of  all  bills  and  far 
simpler  administration  would  put  most  doc- 
tors in  a  better  situation  than  in  the  current 
system. 

Myth:  The  present  system  is  better  be- 
cause it  best  advances  the  free  market. 

Fact;  The  free  market  is  ill-served  by  a 
system  which  restricts  labor  mobility  by 
tying  health  insurance  to  jobs:  workers  leave 
jobs  they  like,  or  stay  with  jobs  they  hate. 
because  of  health  insurance.  W'elfare  recipi- 
ents hesitate  to  take  entrance-level  jobs 
with  no  health  coverage.  Small  business 
can't  afford  good  enough  health  insurance  to 


compete  for  the  Ijc.^,  •■:^.;  :"'.  I'fs.  and  large 
employers  know  ih.tt  !;.i-';.  :iisurance  costs 
hamper  their  competitiveness  on  the  global 
market. 

Myth:  Despite  everything,  the  present  sys- 
tem is  better  because  it  best  stimulates  med- 
ical science  and  technology. 

Fact:  Medical  science  and  technological 
development  are  mainly  stimulated  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Health  in  conjunction 
with  research  universities,  not  by  the  pri- 
vate sector.* 


THF.  IW  PKRCEXT  CELLULAR- 
BRATION 
•  Mr.  LOTT,   Mr,   President.   I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleafrues  to 
an  American  success  story,   pure   and 
simple. 

There  is  an  industry  m  this  country 
that  amounts  to  the  most  advanced 
form  of  wireless  communications  yet 
developed,  and  it  has  just  started  cele- 
brating a  special  milestone. 

I  am  referring  to  the  cellular  tele- 
phone industry,  a  business  that  is  serv- 
ing roughly  9  million  subscribers  even 
though  it  is  still  several  months  shy  of 
its  ninth  birthday. 

Besides  attracting  subscribers,  the 
cellular  industry  has  just  accomplished 
another  rather  amazing  feat;  working 
under  the  rules  and  procedures  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
it  now  has  activated  at  least  one  sys- 
tem in  evei'y  niaiket  m  the  United 
States, 

There  are  734  markets  in  this  Nation, 
and  every  one  now  has  at  least  one  sys- 
tem running. 

And  I  am  proud  to  say  it  was  a  rural 
market  in  my  home  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi that  put  the  cellular  industry 
over  the  top;  that  represents  the  spot 
where  a  golden  cell  was  activated  that 
marks  the  linking  of  a  trans- 
continental communications  network. 

Indeed.  I  am  even  happier  to  an- 
nounce that  the  golden  cell  is  located 
in  Granada  County,  where  I  was  born. 
My  birthplace  now  has  the  same  oppor- 
tunity as  any  big  city  to  participate  in 
the  telecommunications  revolution. 

Never  before  has  such  an  advanced 
telecommunications  service  been  rolled 
out  and  made  available  so  quickly 
throughout  rural  America  after  its  big 
city  iTUroduction. 

With  much  reason  for  its  pride,  the 
industry  is  marking  the  occasion  with 
what  it  is  calling  the  100  percent  cel- 
lular-hration  during  ■'National  Wire- 
less Telecommunications  Month." 

The  feat  has  taken  8';.!  years  and  an 
estimated  SIO  billion.  It  has  been  done 
with  homegrown  U..S.  technology  while 
creating  upward  of  100,000  new  jobs, 
And  it  literally,  dramatically,  has  al- 
tered the  lives  of  people.  It  has  saved 
people  and  property  in  an  emergency 
role:  it  has  improved  business  produc- 
tivity, it  has  made  it  easier  to  cope 
with  the  stresses  of  modern  living. 

The  cellular  industry  has  drawn  its 
share  of  knocks  over  the  lottery  proc- 
ess used  by  the  FCC  to  award  licenses. 


And  some  predicted  as  recently  as  a 
year  ago  that  no  one  would  want  to 
build  any  kind  of  system  in  these  rural. 

out-of-the-way  markets. 

But  guess  what  the  cellular  industry 
has  proven:  Rural  America  is  just  as 
interested,  if  nca  more  interested,  in 
access  to  advanced  telecommuni- 
cations as  its  urban  neighbor. 

Whether  it  is  the  farmer  in  the  field 
or  the  veterinarian  making  barn  calls 
or  the  produce  trucker  moving  crops  or 
the  high  school  student  driving  a  long 
distance  to  school,  the  productivity 
and  safety  benefits  of  cellular  are  read- 
ily apparent. 

I  commend  this  industry  for  its  vi- 
sion and  entrepreneurial  drive,  and  I 
wish  it  the  best  of  luck  with  the  100 
percent  cellular-bration.  The  cellular 
carriers  deserve  our  special  thanks  for 
a  job  well  done, 

Granada  County  might  not  be  known 
to  everybody  in  this  Chamber,  but  it  is 
home  to  me.  And  thanks  to  cellular,  it 
is  ready  for  the  21st  century.* 


i'AYING  FOR  l'  N.  Pr:.-\CEKP:EPING 
•  Mr.  SIMON".  Mr.  President,  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  held  an  informal 
meeting  followed  by  a  hearing  yester- 
day on  my  bill,  S.  2560.  which  shifts  the 
payment  for  U.S.  contributions  to  U.N. 
peacekeeping  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  the  Defense  Department.  One 
of  the  two  guests  who  spoke  at  the  in- 
formal meeting  was  former  Secretary 
of  State  Cyrus  Vance,  who  is  currently 
a  personal  envoy  of  the  U.N.  Secretary- 
General.  He  has  done  a  tremendous  job 
in  Yugoslavia,  and  I  expect  he  will  do 
likewise  in  future  assignments. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  not  had  the 
kind  of  thorough-going  review  of  U.S. 
Government  organization  that  the  end 
of  the  cold  war  demands.  My  friend  and 
learned  colleague.  Senator  Pat  Moy- 
.N'lHAN.  has  had  two  sets  of  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  hearings  on  just 
this  subject,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
executive  branch  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred to  date.  The  end  of  the  cold  war 
and  the  break  up  of  Communist  re- 
gimes in  the  U,S.S,R,  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope has  spawned  many  new  states. 
some  of  which  are  now  fighting  one  an- 
other— in  the  old  Yugoslavia  and  in  the 
Armenia-Azerbaijan  conflict.  There 
may  be  more  armed  disputes  to  come 
in  this  region,  and  ongoing  conflicts  in 
other  parts  of  the  world—for  example. 
Cambodia— that  will  greatly  benefit 
from  U,N,  peacekeeping  forces. 

My  legislation  is  a  modest  change, 
one  that  focuses  only  on  shifting  the 
payment  of  U.N.  peacekeeping  from 
one  budget  function  to  another,  but  it 
is  at  least  a  recognition  that  changes 
have  occurred  in  the  world  and  we 
ought  to  respond. 

Cyrus  Vance's  testimony  before  Gov- 
ei'nmental  Affairs  reflects  the  kind  of 
new  thinking  that  the  administration 
has  yet  to  do.  He  is  persuaded  that  de- 
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it'iiM-  i)a^;tiL  to  pay  for  peacekeepinp  as- 
sessments, and  that  the  State  and  De- 
fense Depai-tments  can  work  out  shared 
oversiRht  jurisdiction— with  SUite  in 
the  lead.  I  am  convinced  he  is  riRhl. 

Secretary  Vance  says:  "Shiftin>f  roles 
and  missions  within  the  government  is 
never  easy.  but  chansfintf  cir- 
cumstances require  rethinking  tradi- 
tional assumptions.  This  is.  in  my 
view,  one  of  those  watershed  eras 
which  demands  a  fresh  approach  to  our 
global  interests  and  responsibilities." 

I  commend  C.yrus  Vances  statement 
to  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask  that  his 
full  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  statement  follows: 

STATK.MENT  OK  CYHLS  VANCE 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman.  1  appear  before 
you  today  as  an  American  who  has  had  the 
pnvileKe  of  serving  at  hi^h  levels  in  the  De- 
partments of  Defense  ami  State,  and  more 
recently  as  a  Personal  Envoy  of  the  United 
Nations  Secretary-General.  Havlntf  viewed 
the  problem  of  securing  a  more  stable  and 
peaceful  world  from  each  of  these  three  per- 
spectives, it  has  become  InereasinKly  evident 
to  me  that  stren^thenlnK  the  UN's  capacity 
for  peacemaking,  peace  keep!  nif.  and  peace 
enforcement  .should  be  a  top  priority  for  the 
United  States  in  the  post-Cold  War  world. 
Nothing  could  more  directly  serve  America's 
interests,  or  that  of  the  larn^er  international 
community,  than  fulflllinK  the  goal  of  col- 
lective security  laid  out  in  the  UN  Charier 
forty-seven  years  airo. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  emphasize  two 
points.  The  first  Is  that  handing  problems  to 
the  UN  does  not  relieve  our  nation  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities as  the  worlds  most  powerful 
country.  The  UN's  capabilities  derive  en- 
tirely from  the  political,  material,  and  fi- 
nancial resources  provided  by  its  member 
states,  the  U.S.  chief  amoni?  them  According 
to  a  recent  Roper  Poll  commissioned  by  the 
United  Nations  Association,  by  a  3-lo-l  mar- 
ffln  Americans  would  prefer  to  send  the  UN's 
blue  helmets  than  our  own  forces  to  deal 
with  rotfional  crises,  yet  Congress  and  the 
Administration  are  still  quibbllnR  about  our 
payments  to  the  UN.  While  some  progress 
has  been  made,  it  is  a  troubling  irony  that 
we  still  owe  the  UN  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  In  back  dues  at  a  point  when  we  are 
asking  the  world  organization  to  take  on 
ever  wider  and  riskier  peacemaking  and 
peacekeeping  responsibilities. 

I  would  also  stress  that  UN  efforts  to  se- 
cure the  peace  around  the  world  directly  ad- 
vance the  strategic  interests  of  the  United 
Slates.  With  the  end  of  the  East-West  ideo- 
logical competition,  our  interests  and  those 
of  other  UN  members  coincide  more  often 
that  not  in  dealing  with  rekrional  violence. 
We  have  entered  an  era  in  which  a  global 
cold  war  has  been  replaced  by  a  number  of 
local  hot  wars,  an  era  in  which  it  is  vital 
that  change  occur  peacefully  and  lawfully, 
with  full  respect  for  the  human  rights  of  all 
parties.  It  it  a  time  when  our  resources  are 
limited  and  the  public  is  rightfully  con- 
cerned about  pressing  needs  at  home.  Our 
citizens  are  not  turning  inward,  but  they  do 
recognize  the  need  for  greater  burden-shar- 
ing among  the  world's  wealthiest  and  most 
influential  nations  As  we  witnessed  in 
Desert  Storm,  it  is  the  UN  Security  Council 
that  provides  the  only  credible  and  widely 
representative  mechanism  for  determining 
how  the  international  community  should  act 
and  how  burdens  should  lie  shared  in  meeting 


.iKfci  >  .^.-Mwii  ,iini  111  iiimiiii  jji-.i.  r-  ;.ii  Li  oubled  re- 
gions 

The  times  demand  creative  thinking,  and  1 
welcome  the  legislation  which  Paul  Simon. 
Warren  Rudman.  and  several  of  their  col- 
leagues have  introduced  to  shift  the  funding 
of  UN  peacekeeping  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  the  Defense  Department  budget.  A 
number  of  my  colleagues  at  the  United  Na- 
tions Association  have  also  been  thinking 
about  this  question  for  some  time.  It  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  toward  the  larger 
goal  of  making  cooperation  with  UN  peace- 
keeping and  collective  security  operations 
one  of  the  stated  missions  of  the  U.S.  armed 
services.  It  is  a  question  of  missions  and 
strategies,  as  well  as  of  money. 

The  financial  rationale  is  clear.  While  UN 
peacekeeping  funding  looms  large  in  the 
small  State  Department  account,  even  with 
the  new  missions  in  Cambodia  and  Yugo- 
slavia, the  US.  share  of  the  dozen  UN  peace- 
keeping operations  Is  less  than  one-half  of 
one  percent  of  the  defense  budget.  The  trans- 
fer of  $125  million  in  Defense  Department 
funds  to  fulfill  US  1989  obligations  to  three 
UN  peacekeeping  operations  provides  a  use- 
ful precedent.  If  viewed  as  an  integral  com- 
ponent of  our  national  defense  strategy,  as  I 
believe  it  should  be.  peacekeeping  would  be 
clearly  understood  by  policymakers  and  the 
public  alike  as  a  cost-effective  bargain  in 
which  other  countries  carry  70  percent  of  the 
financial  burden. 

I  would  also  like  to  underline  the  broad 
strategic  reasons  why  this  step  would  make 
good  sense  The  Secretaries  of  State  and  De- 
fense have  lx)th  spoken  eloquently  of  ••part- 
nership" as  a  key  theme  in  America's  foreign 
and  defense  policies  in  a  changing  world  and 
recognize  that  it  is  in  our  national  interest 
to  seek  partners  in  responding  to  threats  to 
the  common  security  of  the  International 
community  Our  armed  forces  need  to  re- 
main strong  unilaterally,  but  they  also  need 
to  continue  to  find  ways  of  working  with  the 
forces  of  other  nations,  whether  in  collective 
security  operations  like  Desert  Storm  or  in 
peacekeeping,  arms  monitoring,  and  humani- 
tarian tasks.  As  Secretary  of  Slate  Baker 
told  a  House  subcommittee  in  March,  ••sup- 
port of  UN  peacekeeping  •  *  *  really  is  a  na- 
tional security  priority  for  the  United 
Slates. '•  Likewise.  In  March  1990.  General 
Powell,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Suff.  testified  to  the  House  that  UN  peace- 
keeping operations  make  "important  con- 
tributions to  our  overall  security  posture." 

In  recent  years,  our  Defense  Department 
has  given  Invaluable  logistical,  technical, 
humanitarian  and  intelligence  support  to  a 
number  of  UN  missions  around  the  world.  By 
absorbing  peacekeeping  expenses  and  inte- 
grating peacekeeping  into  its  mission  state- 
ment, the  Defense  Department  would  both 
acknowledge  the  changing  role  of  American 
armed  forces  In  the  post-Cold  War  era  and 
signal  its  readiness  to  put  its  vast  expertise 
and  logistical  capabilities  at  the  service  of  a 
badly  strained  United  Nations.  Both  the  U.S. 
and  the  UN  would  benefit  from  steps  that 
would  facilitate  closer  cooperation  between 
America's  armed  forces  and  the  UN's  blue 
helmets. 

The  United  Slates,  moreover,  has  a  secu- 
rity Interest  In  seeing  aggression  and  large- 
scale  violence  handled  effectively  by  the 
international  community,  even  if  the  con- 
flict seems  far  removed  from  our  immediate 
defense  needs.  For  our  national  security  Is 
diminished  Incrementally  by  each  unmet  act 
of  aggression,  by  each  failure  of  inter- 
national diplomacy,  and  by  each  disregard  of 
international  legal  and  human  rights  norms 


Even  powerful  countru;-,  imi-  inr  limicu 
States,  have  a  stake  in  the  credibility  of  in- 
stitutions, rules,  and  mechanisms  designed 
to  reinforce  international  peace,  stability, 
and  prosperity  Our  global  economic  inter- 
ests, as  well  as  our  democratic  and  human 
values,  depend  on  the  containment  of  local 
ethnic,  tribal  and  religious  vicilence.  just  as 
they  once  did  on  the  containment  of  com- 
munism. 

As  the  military  power  of  last  recourse  In 
the  international  system,  the  US.  has  a  se- 
curity interest  in  helping  preventive  diplo- 
macy and  pre-emptive  peacekeeping  by  the 
UN  and  regional  organizations  succeed  in 
nipping  potential  violence  in  the  bud.  before 
it  threatens  broader  U.S.  interests  and  per- 
haps triggers  the  deployment  of  American 
forces.  In  this  sense,  the  UN  blue  helmets 
may  act  as  a  first  line  of  defense.  A  rel- 
atively modest  investment  in  UN  capabili- 
ties can  save  much  greater  expentitures— 
and  risks— for  U.S.  forces  later.  Desert 
Storm,  for  example,  cost  sixty  times  as 
much  as  the  annual  U.S.  contributions  to  all 
UN  peacekeeping  operations  combined. 

Tliere  are  cases  when  U.S.  armed  forces 
should  participate  in  traditional  peacekeep- 
ing missions- for  example  in  communica- 
tions or  support  roles— as  well  as  infrequent 
Chapter  VII  enforcement  operations,  such  as 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Korea.  In  Somalia. 
Cambodia,  and  the  states  of  former  Yugo- 
slavia, there  ma.v  be  instances  where  the  UN 
is  called  upon  to  provide  security  forces  to 
protect  humanitarian  assistance  going  to  the 
Innocent  victims  of  war  and  civil  conflict.  In 
these  terribly  brutal  and  complex  situations. 
UN  peacekeepers  may  well  be  called  upon  to 
defend  themselves  In  carrying  out  their 
broad-based  mandate. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  therefore  believe  the  time 
has  come  to  Institutionalize  UN  pt-acekeep- 
Ing  and  the  U.S.  relationship  to  it.  In  Feb- 
ruary, his  second  month  in  office,  the  new 
UN  Secretary  General.  Boutros  Boulros- 
Ghali.  ordered  a  thoroughgoing  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Secretariat,  and  assigned  to  the 
senior  American  in  the  Secretariat.  Dick 
Thornburgh.  a  leading  role  for  putting  it 
Into  effect.  At  the  Security  Council  summit 
meeting  last  January,  the  Secretary  General 
was  asked  lo  report  in  July  on  •ways  of 
strengthening  .  .  .  the  capacity  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  for  preventive  diplomacy,  for 
peacemaking  and  for  peacekeeping."  includ- 
ing ••the  need  for  adequate  resources. •'  Thus 
the  bill  at  hand  is  not  only  well-advised  on 
its  own  merits,  it  is  also  very  timely. 

Specifically.  I  view  shifting  the  account  of 
"Contributions  for  International  Peacekeep- 
ing Activities"  from  State  to  Defense  as  pro- 
viding a  regular  flow  of  resources  to  an  im- 
portant element  of  U.S.  national  security, 
and  giving  a  significant  mission  to  the  De- 
fense Department. 

This  would  be  a  marked  Improvement  over 
the  current  situation.  U.S.  peacekeeping  as- 
sessments are  now  a  separate  account  within 
the  overall  International  Organizations  and 
Conferences  Chapter  of  the  annual  State  D- 
partment  appropriations  bill.  Some  lonu 
standing  peacekeeping  operations— such  a* 
those  on  the  Golan  Heights  or  in  Southern 
Lebanon— are  foreseeable  and  can  be  budg- 
eted in  advance.  Others,  however,  come  into 
being  quickly  in  response  to  crisis  situations 
or  breakthroughs  in  negotiations,  such  as 
those  on  the  Iran  Iraq  and  Iraq-Kuwait  bor- 
ders, in  El  Salvador.  Cambodia,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. These,  by  their  very  nature,  are  unex- 
pected and  paying  for  them  outside  the  budg- 
et cycle  has  proved  lo  be  very  difficult. 

In  the  past,  the  State  Department  has  re- 
sponded lo  such  emergency  assessments  by 
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Liyinis'  tci  absorb  them  into  its  relatively 
small  budget.  by  seeking  emergency 
supplemenlals.  or  by  requesting  transfers 
from  the  Defense  Department.  To  address 
the  unprecedented  demands  of  the  large 
peacekeeping  operations  being  dispatched  to 
El  Salvador.  Cambodia,  and  Yugoslavia  in 
late  1991  and  early  1992.  the  Administration 
has  proposed  a  Peacekeeping  Contingency 
Fund  as  part  of  its  Fiscal  Year  1993  budget 
request.  According  to  the  plan.  Congress  was 
asked  to  approve  $350  million  in  supple- 
mental FY  1992  appropriations,  and  $350  mil- 
lion in  FY  1993.  Secretary  Baker  has  de- 
scribed this  initiative  as  a  major  funding  pri- 
ority in  international  affairs  this  year.  While 
appropriating  $270  million  of  the  FY  1992  sup- 
plemental request,  several  members  of  Con- 
gress have  made  clear  their  concern  about 
this  surge  in  peacekeeping  requests,  which 
are  relatively  large  in  the  context  of  the 
State  Department's  budget. 

A.s  an  additional  means  of  meeting  U.S. 
peacekeeping  assessments.  Stale  has  regu- 
larly turned  to  Defense  to  provide  various 
kinds  of  military  support  for  UN  peacekeep- 
ing operations:  most  recently  for  Iraq-Ku- 
wait, Western  Sahara,  Angola.  El  Salvador. 
Cambodia,  and  Yugoslavia.  Stale  has  waived 
reimbursement  from  the  UN.  while  request- 
ing the  obligation  of  Defense  Department 
funds.  The  value  of  Defense  Department  sup- 
port has  then  been  credited  by  the  State  De- 
partment against  our  UN  peacekeeping  as- 
sessments. But  Defense  has  not  been  reim- 
bursed from  State's  peacekeeping  account. 
Thus  the  military  services  have  had  to  ab- 
sorb these  costs. 

This  procedure  is  unfortunate  for  several 
reasons.  It  leads  to  lime-consuming  inter- 
agency negotiations  over  relatively  small 
amounts  of  money.  It  also  forces  two  depart- 
ments which  should  be  actively  cooperating 
into  adversarial  postures.  And.  as  far  as  the 
US.  taxpayer  is  concerned,  it  is  robbing 
feeler  to  pay  Paul. 

The  proposed  bill.  Mr  Chairman,  would  cut 
through  these  various  problems. 

It  would  facilitate  appropriate  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  UN  peacekeeping  operations, 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  planning,  com- 
munications, transport,  supply,  training,  and 
logistics; 

It  would  faciliiate  using  U.S.  surplus  mili- 
tary equipment  lo  initiate  a  system  of  large- 
scale  UN  stockpiling:  this  would  improve  the 
timely  equipping  of  UN  peacekeeping  forces, 
and  might  partially  offset  U.S.  assessments 
for  future  peacekeeping  operations:  and 

It  would  provide  a  regular  stream  of  re- 
sources for  UN  peacekeeping  operations  out 
of  a  much  larger  budget. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  to  Include  support  for  the  UN"s 
peace  and  security  efforts  as  an  important 
component  of  our  national  defense  strategy. 
At  the  same  lime,  I  think  it  would  be  a  grave 
mistake  for  the  Secretary  of  Slate  to  lose  ul- 
timate authority  over  the  broad  range  of 
U.S.  policies  toward  and  within  inter- 
national organizations.  It  should  be  possible 
to  work  out  an  arrangement  under  which 
State  and  Defense  share  oversight  of  UN 
peacekeeping  and  collective  security  oper- 
ations, with  State  taking  the  lead.  The  U.S. 
representation  in  the  Security  Council, 
where  such  missions  are  authorized,  is  a 
State  Department  function,  although  De- 
partment of  Defense  input  on  the  military 
aspects  would  be  very  %'aluable.  This  could  in 
the  future  include  a  more  significant  input 
from  the  Council's  Military  Staff  Commit- 
tee, on  which  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
a   representative.   Tho   Defense   Department 


should  certainly  have  a  major  voice  in  im- 
plementing the  Security  Council's  mandates, 
which  again  will  have  both  military  and  po- 
litical implications.  There  are  many  cases- 
military  assistance,  arms  sales,  arms  con- 
trol, and  nuclear  warheads  among  them— 
where  oversight  is  shared  among  different 
agencies.  I  am  sure  that  the  relevant  Con- 
gressional committees  could  also  work  out 
any  jurisdictional  questions  which  mitrht 
arise. 

Shifting  roles  and  missions  within  the  gov- 
ernment is  never  easy,  but  changing  cir- 
cumstances require  rethinking  traditional 
assumptions.  This  is.  in  my  view,  one  of 
those  watershed  eras  which  demands  a  fresh 
approach  lo  our  global  interests  and  respon- 
sibilities. We  have  no  choice  but  to  find  a 
way  to  meet  our  obligations  to  the  UN,  for  in 
doing  so  we  will  be  meeting  our  own  security 
needs  and  those  of  generations  to  come. 
Surely  we  should  not  say  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  give  the  UN  the  tools  it  needs  to  keep 
the  peace,  especially  when  it  requires  only  $1 
out  of  every  $1,500  in  the  federal  budget.  I  am 
confident.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
will  find  a  wa.v  to  get  the  job  done. 

Thank  you,  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  your  questions.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  BILL  VOX.STROHE 

•  Mr,  McCOXNELL,  Mi'.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  an  outstanding 
Kentucky  law  enforcement  officer  who 
has  helped  keep  the  peace  for  33  years. 
Deputy  U.S.  Marshal  Bill  VonStrohe 
retired  from  service  to  the  U.S.  district 
court  in  Covington  on  Frida.y,  May  22. 
1992.  Bill  VonStrohe  received  a  bach- 
elor of  science  degree  in  criminal  jus- 
tice management  from  LaSalle  Univer- 
sity. Following  graduation.  Mr. 
VonStrohe  began  his  career  m  1959  in 
Southgate  as  a  patrolman.  After  serv- 
ing 3  years  there,  he  joined  the  Ft. 
Thomas  police  force  m  1962.  Ten  years 
later  he  became  the  first  full-time  dep- 
uty U.S.  marshal  in  Covington  and  has 
served  for  20  .years. 

Bill  VonStrohe  has  served  faithfully 
over  these  past  20  years  and  his  pres- 
ence will  be  missed  In  the  marshal's  of- 
fice. 

Ml'.  President.  I  would  like  to  recog- 
nize Bill  \'onStrohe  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  my  State  and  our  country. 
Please  enter  the  following  article  from 
the  Kentucky  Post  into  the  CONGREs- 
.sioN.'^L  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Kentucky  Post.  .May  16.  1992] 
Moving  on— Dkhi'tv  U.S.  .Marshal  Depart- 
ing AfTER  20  Years  at  Federal  Building 
(By  Tim.  Stein) 

Bill  VonStrohe  clenched  his  pipe  between 
his  teeth,  leaned  back  in  a  chair  and  clasped 
his  hands  behind  his  head. 

Like  the  familiar  wisps  of  vanilla,  tobacco 
smoke  from  his  pipe  floating  out  the  window. 
VonStrohe  was  about  to  leave  U..^,  District 
Court  in  Covington. 

VonStrohe.  56.  has  spent  the  last  20  years 
as  a  deputy  U.S.  marshal  working  in  the  fed- 
ei-al  building.  For  the  last  15  years,  he  has 
been  the  deputy  in  charge.  Friday  was  his 
last  day  on  the  job. 

V'onStrohe  started  his  law  enforcement  ca- 
reer in   1959  as  a  patrolman   in  Southgate, 


where  he  served  three  years  before  joining 
the  Ft.  Thomas  police  in  1962.  In  February 
1972.  he  was  hired  as  the  first  full-time  dep- 
uty U.S.  marshal  in  Covington. 

"Until  then,  federal  court  was  only 
manned  by  a  U.S.  marshal  during  court  ses- 
sions, and  that  was  onl.y  twice  a  year," 
VonStrohe  said. 

VonStrohe  said  13  .vears  as  a  patrolman 
gave  him  plenty  of  experience  to  take  over 
as  a  deputy  U.S.  marshal.  '"When  the  job 
came  open  I  saw  the  opportunity  to  expand 
my  career,  and  it  was  a  good  move,"  he  said. 

As  he  looks  back  at  the  last  20  years,  he  re- 
members a  lot  of  important  cases,  but  none 
bigger  than  a  shooting  that  took  place  on 
the  front  steps  of  the  federal  building  on  Oct. 
2.  1979, 

While  two  federal  marshals  were  escorting 
accused  bank  robber  Leslie  Marion  Phillips 
into  the  courthouse,  his  18-year-old  wife 
fired  a  .32  caliber  revolver. 

One  bullet  from  Melissa  Phillips'  gun  hit 
her  husband  in  the  shoulder,  and  another 
creased  the  head  of  Marshal  Jim  Carney. 
Other  marshals  returned  fire,  but  the  woman 
escaped  on  foot  headed  north  on  Scott 
Street 

■I  was  on  the  second  floor  at  the  time  and 
I  heard  the  shots."  VonStrohe  said.  "When  I 
came  downstairs.  I  saw  several  people  had 
been  struck,  including  one  of  my  deputies, 
and  they  told  me  the  woman  was  headed 
down  the  street." 

VonStrohe  chased  Mrs.  Phillips,  catching 
her  a  block  away. 

That,  more  than  anything  else  that  has 
ever  happened,  will  slick  in  my  mind  for- 
ever." VonStrohe  said. 

He  admits  to  some  second  thoughts  about 
leaving,  but  figures  it's  tinne  to  move  on.  "I 
just  feel  it's  lime  for  me  lo  start  a  new  ca- 
reer. I  have  no  idea  what  I'm  going  to  do.  but 
I'm  sure  it  will  have  something  to  do  with 
law  enforcement."  VonStrohe  said,  -'It's  in 
my  blood." 

VonStrohe  said  what  he'll  miss  most  are 
the  people  he  worked  with  every  day.  which 
included  three  deputy  marshals,  two  court 
security  officers,  the  judges,  lawyers,  and 
other  police  agencies  that  were  in  and  out  of 
federal  court  every  day. 

VonStrohe  said  that  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Covington  is  getting  busier  each  year  with 
drug  cases  from  the  airport. 

VonStrohe  plans  on  taking  weeks,  and 
maybe  months  off  before  he  starts  a  new  Job. 
He  and  his  wife.  Lois,  a  deputy  sheriff  in 
Campbell  County,  plan  on  traveling.  '•Pm 
going  to  do  a  little  fishing,  piddle  around  the 
house  and  keep  up  on  the  law  books  and  Su- 
preme Court  decisions.  I  love  reading  and 
learning  the  law."  he  said. 

VonStrohe  also  is  a  federal  Jail  inspector 
and  has  been  inspecting  jails  in  Campbell. 
Boone  and  Kenton  counties  for  years.  He  also 
monitors  all  grievances  from  federal  pris- 
oners held  in  local  Jails. 

VonStrohe  attended  Northern  Kentucky 
University  and  received  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  criminal  justice  management  from 
LaSalle  Universitv  • 


JUSTICE  DENIED  IN   INDONESIA 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  world 
was  horrified  on  November  12  of  last 
year  when  Indonesian  soldiers  opened 
fire  on  unarmed,  peaceful  demonstra- 
tors in  East  Timor,  killing  between  50 
and  100.  That  massacre  was  only  the 
latest  in  a  long  history  of  human 
rights   atrocities   by    Indonesian   secu- 
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rity  forces  in  East  Timor  and  in  Aceh. 
It  attracted  international  attention 
and  condemnation  only  because  several 
foreign  journalists,  including  two 
Americans,  one  of  whom  was  badly 
beaten  by  soldiers,  were  at  the  scene 
and  filmed  the  shooting. 

I  spoke  on  this  floor  shortly  after  the 
November  12  massacre,  and  again  on 
April  1.  when  I  called  on  the  adminis- 
tration to  submit  a  report  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  by  August  1, 
1992.  on  the  Indonesian  Government's 
response.  I  was  particularly  concerned 
that  the  government  fulfill  its  pledge 
to  punish  those  who  were  responsible 
for  the  massacre,  since  in  the  past  such 
atrocities  have  routinely  gone 
unpunished. 

Last  week  I  got  my  answer.  A  total 
of  10  soldiers  were  disciplined  in  court- 
martial  proceedings,  none  for  murder. 
Their  sentences  ranged  from  8  months 
to  18  months  in  jail.  The  longest  sen- 
tences were  given  to  two  sergeants  who 
shot  without  orders  from  their  com- 
manders. A  17-month  sentence  was 
given  to  a  police  corporal  who  cut  off  a 
demonstrator's  ear  with  his  bayonet. 

These  short  sentences  for  the  cold- 
blooded slaughter  of  dozens  of  innocent 
people  are  an  insult  in  themselves,  but 
they  are  an  even  greater  insult  when 
compared  with  the  9-  and  10-year  sen- 
tences for  the  two  demonstrators  who 
have  been  prosecuted  thus  far.  Other 
prosecutions  of  demonstrators  are 
pending,  including  against  the  person 
accused  of  organizing  the  demonstra- 
tion, who  is  facing  a  life  sentence.  The 
person  who  was  convicted  of  planning  a 
peaceful  demonstration  on  November 
19  to  protest  the  November  12  massacre 
was  sent  to  jail  for  9  years,  even 
though  he  was  not  present  when  the 
demonstration  took  place. 

Mr.  President,  these  sentences  are  re- 
vealing for  what  they  say  about  the  In- 
donesian Government's  attitude  about 
the  massacre.  They  reinforce  the 
theme,  expressed  by  top  military  com- 
manders shortly  after  the  killings,  that 
the  victims  got  what  they  deserved. 
That  was  also  the  unmistakable  mes- 
sage of  the  preliminary  report  of  the 
National  Commission  of  Investigation, 
issued  on  December  26.  The  final  report 
was  never  made  public,  nor  was  the  re- 
port of  the  military's  own  investiga- 
tion. 

The  Indonesian  Government  said 
that  justice  would  be  done.  It  has  failed 
to  do  justice.  It  has  perverted  justice. 
Dozens  and  dozens  of  defenseless  people 
were  ruthlessly  and  senselessly  killed, 
and  not  a  single  soldier  has  even  been 
accused,  much  less  convicted,  of  mur- 
der. What  kind  of  justice  is  that'.' 

Many  questions  remain,  and  must  be 
answered,  most  importantly,  who 
planned  the  military  response,  who 
gave  the  order  to  shoot,  and  who  else 
fired  the  shots''  What  happenetl  to  the 
bodies  of  the  missing?  And  what  has 
been  done  to  ensure  free  and  regular 


monitoring  of  human  rights  in  East 
Timor  and  Indonesia  by  human  rights 
groups? 

The  United  States  has  been  a  major 
donor  of  aid  to  Indonesia,  as  have  the 
World  Bank  and  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  both  of  which  receive  sub- 
stantial contributions  of  American  ta.x 
dollars.  Indonesia  is  also  a  major  pur- 
chaser of  American  weapons. 

The  administration,  which  expressed 
what  I  believe  Wiis  hasty  and 
undeserved  praise  for  the  National 
Commission  of  Investigation's  prelimi- 
nary report,  has  said  it  will  weigh  the 
Indonesian  Government's  response  to 
the  November  12  massacre  when  it  de- 
cides on  future  aid  to  Indonesia.  I  com- 
mend them  for  that.  That  is  what  the 
American  people  want.  For  too  long 
the  administration  has  issued  bland 
statements  of  regret  and  turned  a  blind 
eye  to  these  kinds  of  abuses,  while  the 
aid  kept  flowing. 

The  first  opportunit.y  to  do  so  is  on 
July  16.  at  the  donor  consortium  in 
Paris,  chaired  by  the  World  Bank.  In- 
donesia, with  the  fourth  largest  popu- 
lation, is  facing  urgent  economic,  so- 
cial, and  environmental  problems,  and 
the  United  States  has  an  interest  in 
helping  solve  those  problems.  But  the 
people  of  East  Timor  and  Indonesia  de- 
serve better.  The  administration 
should  make  a  strong,  public  state- 
ment expressing  its  continuing  distress 
at  Indonesia's  failure  to  adequately 
protect  human  rights.  Any  decision  on 
aid  at  that  meeting  should  fully  reflect 
the  Indonesian  Government's  handling 
of  the  East  Timor  massacre. 

Mr.  President.  I  frequentl.v  speak  on 
this  floor  on  matters  of  human  rights, 
as  I  did  last  week  when  I  spoke  against 
most-favored-nation  trade  status  for 
China,  one  of  the  world's  most  repres- 
sive governments.  Internationally  rec- 
ognized human  rights  are  not  simply  a 
domestic  concern,  as  some  have  as- 
serted. They  are  rights  shared  by  all 
humanity,  and  of  legitimate  concern  to 
all  humanity. 

Foreign  aid  and  human  rights  are  in- 
separable. Too  often  we  have  given  aid 
to  repressive  governments,  only  to  find 
those  countries  engulfed  in  civil  war 
and  our  aid  suspended  when  the  people 
rose  up  against  dictatorship.  Somalia, 
which  consumed  hundreds  of  millions 
of  our  aid  and  is  today  a  smoldering 
relic  of  a  country,  is  a  classic  example. 
The  administration  needs  to  recognize 
that  the  American  people  are  not  going 
to  support  foreign  aid  in  the  future  un- 
less we  stop  squandering  it  on  govern- 
ments that  abuse  their  own  people  and 
violate  the  principles  our  country 
stands  for.* 


who  are  the  recipients  of  the  Secretary 
of  Energy's  Community  Service  Award 
for  1991.  Joseph  M.  Malinovsky  and  K. 
Scott  Willis  have  earned  this  distinc- 
tion by  their  selfless  generosity,  volun- 
tarism, and  community  service  in 
southeast  Alaska. 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Malinovsky  is  the 
chief,  administrative  division,  at  the 
Alaska  Power  Administration.  He 
chaired  an  unusually  innovative  and  ef- 
fective fund  drive  for  the  southeast 
Alaska  combined  F^ederal  campaign  in 
1991.  Although  Mr.  Malinovsky's  com- 
mittee held  after-hour,  weekly  meet- 
ings, representatives  from  20  Federal 
offices  in  12  southeastern  Alaska  com- 
munities participated.  His  committee's 
campaign  attracted  donations  of  more 
than  SI  10.000.  almost  20- percent  higher 
than  any  previous  records.  Some  of  the 
committee's  accomplishments  included 
a  poster  contest  for  grade  school  chil- 
dren, a  native  arts  fair,  and  participa- 
tion in  local  United  Way  activities. 
Thank  you  Mr.  Malinovsky  for  your 
outstanding  leadership. 

Mr.  K.  Scott  Willis,  a  civil  engineer, 
also  with  the  Alaska  Power  Adminis- 
tration, was  one  of  a  small  gioup  of 
volunteers  that  took  on  the  job  of  re- 
furbishing and  activating  a  planetar- 
ium owned  by  the  Juneau  School  Sys- 
tem. Scott  and  his  volunteers  were 
self-taught  in  developing  the  system 
and  designing  instructional  forums  reg- 
ularly presented  to  the  school  and 
other  public  groups.  The  Juneau  Plan- 
etarium is  only  one  of  two  such  facili- 
ties in  the  State  of  Alaska.  Not  only 
has  Scott  participated  in  this  edu- 
cational venture,  but  he  serves  as  a 
member  of  his  local  government's  En- 
ergy Advisory  Committee,  as  an  assist- 
ant lay  minister  in  his  church  and  as  a 
Cub  Scoutmaster.  On  March  16.  1992. 
Scott  was  also  named  as  "Juneau  Fed- 
eral Employee  of  the  '^"ear."  Congratu- 
lations to  Mr.  Willis  for  his  commit- 
ment to  public  service. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  you  two  fine  examples  of 
American  citizens  who  made  a  dif- 
ference in  their  communities  and  State 
by  volunteering.* 


COM.MENDING  JOSEPH  M. 

MALINOVSKY  AND  K    SCOTT  WIL- 
LIS. SOUTHEAST  ALASKA 

•  .Mr.    MURKOWSKI.    Mr.   President.    I 
rise  today  on  behalf  of  two  Alaskans 


TRIBUTE  'iiJ  ilui'KINSVlLLE 
•  Mr.    McCONNELL.    Mr.    President.    I 
rise   today   to   recognize   Hopkinsville. 
KY's  sixth  largest  city. 

Hopkinsville  is  located  in  the  south- 
western section  of  the  State  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  both  rugged  hills  and  fer- 
tile farmland.  This  contrast  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  area  is  also  char- 
acteristic of  this  wonderful  town. 
Christian  County,  where  Hopkinsville 
is  situated,  has  the  largest  farm  in- 
come of  any  county  in  the  State.  At 
the  same  time.  Hopkinsville  has  just 
attracted  three  international  compa- 
nies to  the  area  as  part  of  its  growing 
economic  development  programs. 

Hopkinsville  has  already  begun  to 
deal  with  the  very  same  problems  that 
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are  facing  cities  all  over  the  country. 
It  has  initiated  a  new  program  called 
the  HIT  Squad— Hopkinsville  Inner- 
City  Transition.  The  HIT  squad  is  de- 
signed to  improve  the  city's  poorer 
areas. 

Hopkinsville  is  symbolic  of  the  co- 
operation that  is  needed  to  make  the 
transition  from  a  small  farm  commu- 
nity to  an  industrialized  city.  This 
sense  of  cooperation  is  what  sets  Hop- 
kinsville apart  and  is  why  I  believe 
that  it  deserves  recognition. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal    be    submitted    into    the    CoN- 

GRES.SIONAL  RhX'OKD. 

The  article  follows: 

HOPKI.SSVII.LE 

(By  Mark  Schaver) 

Sometimes  ihey  call  it  "Hoptown."  per- 
haps because  that  word  jumps  off  the  tongue 
more  easily  than  Hopkinsville. 

Or  perhaps— as  Christian  County  hii^torian 
William  Turner  tells  it-the  nickname  dates 
from  the  days  when  Hopkinsville  was  the 
onl.v  stop  on  the  railroad  line  where  pas- 
sencers  could  find  spirits  as  trains  passed 
through  Kentucky.  It's  an  old  Kentucky  joke 
that  Bourbon  Count.v  is  dry  and  Christian 
County  wet. 

Even  today  there  is  a  liquor  store  next  to 
the  old  LAN  Railroad  depot  « although  pas- 
senger trains  stopped  coming  in  1971 1. 

Turner  claims  the  nickname  may  have 
taken  root  because  passengers  would  ask 
conductors:  "How  long  will  it  be  before  we 
got  to  Hopkinsville''  I  want  to  hop  off  and 
gel  a  drink." 

Hop  down  to  Hoptown. 

Turner  is  a  fount  of  stories  about  Hopkins- 
ville. but  people  seem  to  listen  incredulously 
to  his  tales.  Even  the  man  who  hired  him  to 
teach  history  at  Hopkinsville  Community 
College  22  years  ago,  Tom  L.  Riley,  refers  to 
him  as  a  "creative  historian."  "He  makes  it 
up  as  he  goes  along."  jokes  Riley,  the  former 
president  of  the  college. 

Outsiders  sometimes  apply  that  same  kind 
of  skepticism  to  the  most  famous  man  to 
ever  call  Hopkinsville  home;  the  clairvoyant 
Edgar  Cayce.  That's  probably  because  claims 
made  for  Cayce  sometimes  sound  like  some- 
thing in  a  supermarket  tabloid: 

"Man  or  miracle?  "  asks  the  back  cover  of 
"There  Is  a  River."  a  biography  of  Cayce. 
who  died  in  1945.  "The  astounding  true  story 
of  Edgar  Cayce.  the  fantastic  seer  who  could: 
Correctly  describe  someone  he  had  never 
seen  .  .  .  diagnose  illnesses  he  had  never 
studied  .  .  .  outline  medical  treatments  that 
he  had  never  heard  of  .  .  .  and  in  more  than 
ninety  percent  of  the  cases  was  proved  to  be 
completely  accurate!" 

Cayce.  a  photographer  who  left  Hopkins- 
ville in  1912  after  his  fame  began  to  spread, 
gave  thousands  of  transcripts  of  "readings" 
he  performed  while  under  a  self-imposed  hyp- 
notic trance  to  the  Association  for  Research 
and  Enlightenment  Inc..  a  Virginia  Beach. 
Va..  organization  he  founded  to  carry  on  his 
work.  To  this  day  the  organization  dissemi- 
nates Cayce's  advice  on  treating  everything 
from  multiple  sclerosis  to  psoriasis. 

One  doesn't  know  what  the  famous  psychic 
would  make  of  Hopkinsville.  which  in  recent 
years  at  least  seems  to  have  caught  a  kind  of 
civic  fever.  There's  a  project  to  resurrect 
downtown  (called  "Heart  of  Hopkinsville"); 
to  beautify  streets  and  neighborhoods  (by 
the  non-profit  organization.  "Pride  Inc."»;  to 


launch  a  dogwood  festival  (initiated  last 
year  by  "LaPetite  Fleur  Garden  Club "i;  and 
to  celebrate  Edward  T.  "Ned"  Breathitt,  a 
native  son  who  became  governor  in  1963. 
(This  year  saw  the  first  of  what  supporters 
hope  will  be  an  annual  "Ned  Breathitt 
Day.") 

The  town  recently  passed  Paducah  in  popu- 
lation to  become  the  sixth  largest  city  in  the 
state,  and  the  General  Assembly  just  passed 
a  bill  that  will  upgrade  its  status  from  a 
third-class  to  a  second-class  city. 

Hopkinsville  has  also  experienced  a  boom 
because  three  companies  have  announced  in 
the  last  year  that  they  will  soon  open  plants. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  it  seemed  the  town 
could  be  in  for  a  long-term  decline  as  agri- 
cultural prices  skidded.  (Christian  County,  a 
leading  producer  of  white  corn,  has  one  of 
the  highest  farm  incomes  of  any  Kentucky 
county.) 

"We  just  got  to  the  point  where  the  bottom 
was  up  and  we  had  to  do  something."  said 
.Austin  B.  Carroll,  general  manager  of  the 
Hopkinsville  Electric  Co.  and  chairman  of 
the  Hopkinsville-Christian  County  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

One  of  the  things  they  did  was  consolidate 
all  of  their  business-booster  organizations 
under  one  roof — from  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Council  to  the  Industrial  Foundation 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce— helping  put 
an  end  to  what  ever.vone  .'iays  was  an  effort 
that  sometimes  resembled  a  headless  octo- 
pus— tentacles  everywhere,  but  no  coordina- 
tion. 

"We  were  naive  enough  to  believe  that  all 
we  had  to  do  was  fl.v  to  California  and  go  to 
some  computer  company  and  tell  them  how 
good  Hopkinsville  is  and  it  would  work.  ' 
said  Michael  Baker,  director  of  economic  de- 
velopment. Instead,  they  became  more  so- 
phisticated recruiters,  learning  to  pitch  the 
town  not  as  they  would  like  it  to  be  but  as 
it  is:  a  bedrock  kind  of  place  with  a  hard- 
working but  not  especially  highly  trained 
labor  force. 

Baker  has  a  map  of  the  country's  indus- 
trial park  that  seems  to  prove  the  virtues  of 
the  new  approach:  Virtuall.v  all  of  the  sites 
that  had  once  been  empty  have  now  been 
marked  off  with  red  lines  showing  new  occu- 
pants. 

His  office  offers  evidence  of  another 
change:  On  one  table  there  is  a  porcelain  fig- 
urine of  a  Japanese  woman  in  traditional 
dress,  on  another  an  elegant  Japanese  plate. 
and  on  his  desk  a  book:  "The  Japanese." 

Christian  County  alread.v  has  attracted 
three  companies  with  Japanese  affiliations. 
as  well  as  companies  based  in  Canada.  Swit- 
zerland and  Germany 

It's  a  long  way  from  the  other  history  that 
is  also  reflected  in  Baker's  office.  The  walls 
are  decorated  with  framed  but  worthless 
Confederate  bonds,  and  a  picture  of  Jeb  Stu- 
art, the  Confederate  cavalry  officer  who 
staged  a  series  of  raids  during  what  locals 
still  refer  to  as  the  War  Between  the  States. 

The  country  has  long  been  said  to  look  to 
the  Deep  South  for  inspiration,  although  it 
was  divided  during  the  Civil  War.  with  the 
small  farmers  on  hilly,  less-fertile  ground  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  county  tending  to 
support  the  Union,  while  the  farmers  on  the 
rich  fatlands  to  the  south  were  more  likely 
to  support  the  Confederacy.  Unlike  farmers 
on  the  northern  end.  who  worked  their  own 
land  the  farmers  at  the  southern  end  used 
slaves  to  process  the  dark  tobacco  that  once 
made  the  county  the  center  of  the  worlds 
production  of  that  crop. 

That  legacy  has  given  Hopkinsville  one  of 
the  highest  percentages  of  black  residents  in 
Kentucky— 26.9  percent. 


The  race  picture  is  a  mixed  one:  Three  of 
the  12  members  of  the  city  cour.cil  are  black, 
as  is  one  of  the  eight  members  of  the  county 
Fiscal  Court.  Neighborhoods  are  essentially 
segregated,  although  there  are  some  blacks 
living  in  predominantly  while  neighbor- 
hoods. The  country  club  has  no  black  mem- 
bers, but  some  say  they  know  black  people 
with  the  income  and  social  (qualifications 
who  have  been  approached.  The  county  had 
the  state"s  first  black  sheriff.  William  Dil- 
lard.  but  he  was  convicted  in  1989  of  conspir- 
ing to  distribute  cocaine  and  misappropriat- 
ing government  property. 

In  the  1960s.  Hopkinsville  was  one  of  the 
first  cities  in  the  state  to  set  up  a  Human 
Relations  Commission,  and  everyone  points 
with  pride  to  the  efforts  now  being  made. 
Last  year,  for  example,  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Council  hired  its  first  director  for  a 
program  to  foster  minority  businesses 
There's  also  Focus  2000.  a  program  designed 
to  promote  minority  leadership. 

"1  don't  think  the  walls  are  completely 
down,  but  there  are  so  many  holes,  you  can 
walk  through  them  if  you  want  to.""  said 
Arlivia  Gamble,  an  insurance  agent  whom 
the  local  newspaper  labeled  ""The  Mother  of 
Focus  2000." 

Yet  that  feeling  hasn't  necessarily  filtered 
down  to  those  who  play  less  prominent  roles 
in  community  affairs. 

David  West,  for  example,  is  skeptical  that 
announcements  of  new  plants  mean  better 
job  prospects  for  him.  "For  a  person  of  my 
color,  do  you  think  I  could  walk  in  there  and 
get  a  job?""  West  asked  while  waiting  to  get 
a  haircut  at  the  black-owned  Watkins  Barber 
Shop. 

Many  in  town  complain  that  the  country 
will  never  offer  much  of  a  future  so  long  as 
most  of  the  jobs  pay  just  $6  to  $8  an  hour. 
That"s  a  problem  community  leaders  say 
they  are  trying  to  address  by  building  a 
technology  center  at  the  community  college 
to  train  workers  for  more  highly  skilled  jobs. 

Hopkinsville  leaders  are  also  making  a 
greater  effort  to  exploit  the  resources  they 
already  have.  For  years,  for  example.  Hop- 
kinsville did  not  court  the  24.000  soldiers  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Campbell.  Virtually  all  of 
them  who  lived  away  from  the  Army  post 
preferred  to  rent  apartments  and  spend 
money  in  Clarksville.  Tenn.— until  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  created  an  office  to 
foster  good  relations  with  the  military. 

Hopkinsville  believes  it  is  overcoming  its 
problems.  Mayor  Wally  Bryan,  for  example, 
has  been  praised  for  his  "HIT.  Squad' 
(H.I.T.  stands  for  'Hopkinsville  Inner-City 
Transition"),  a  program  to  go  into  the  city"s 
poorer  neighborhoods,  initiate  community 
projects  and  tear  down  the  dilapidated,  aban- 
doned houses  that  blight  some  neighbor- 
hoods. In  a  little  more  than  two  years,  about 
70  buildings  have  been  demolished. 

The  city  also  has  a  community  policing 
program  that  sends  police  officers  into 
neighborhoods  on  bicycles  so  they  can  de- 
velop rapport  with  the  people  they  serve. 

The  town,  which  has  many  impressive  old 
homes,  also  has  an  active  historic-preserva- 
tion movement,  and  in  some  neighborhoods 
no  exterior  changes  can  be  made  without  of- 
ficial approval.  Many  of  the  towns  buildings 
are  listed  in  the  National  Register  of  His- 
toric Places. 

There  is  also  an  active  arts  community 
that  puts  on  plays  in  the  restored  Alhambra 
Theater  and  encourages  artists  such  as  Steve 
Shields,  a  sculptor,  who  created  the  soldier 
that  stands  over  Fort  Campbell  Memorial 
Park.  It  honors  the  248  members  of  the  101st 
Airborne  who  died  in  the  1985  plane  crash  in 
Gander.  Newfoundland. 
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There's  a  stereotype  of  rural  communiLu-.-. 
that  there  isn't  any  artistic  consciousness  or 
sensibility,  but  time  after  time,  when  a 
frroup  here  has  had  an  idea,  they  would  want 
to  include  some  type  of  sculpture  or  art  with 
it,"  Shields  said. 

One  could  expand  the  definition  of  art  to 
include  Dink  Embry.  who  for  more  than  40 
years  has  had  an  early-morning  p'-oirram  on 
radio  station  WHOP  that  sometimes  was  lit- 
tle more  than  the  readinK  of  one  advertise- 
ment after  another.  Embry.  who  claims  to 
have  run  off  at  a^e  15  to  join  a  travelinK 
medicine  show,  has  even  had  a  street  named 
for  him:  Dink  Embry's  Buttermilk  Road. 

"I'd  rather  be  hunK  here."  Embry  said, 
"than  die  a  natural  death  anywhere.  I  can 
think  of  " 

Population  (1990):  Hopkinsville.  29.809; 
Christian  County.  68.941. 

Per  capita  income  (1989i:  $12,331.  or  $1,492 
below  the  state  average. 

Jobs  (1990):  Total  employment  18.887;  man- 
ufacturlnK.  5.073;  wholesale  retail  trade; 
5.006;  services.  3.961;  state  local  government. 
2.716;  construction.  590;  minlntc  quarrying. 
120;  transportation,  communications  utili- 
ties. 536;  finance,  insurance  real  estate.  753. 

Bi(f  employers:  Flynn  Enterprises  (blue 
jeans,  jackets).  1.000  jobs;  Autostyle  Inc. 
(plastic  auto  parts).  431;  Dana  Corp.  (auto 
framing  I.  410;  Phelps  Dodk'e  Magnet  Wire  Co. 
(wire).  407. 

Media:  Newspaper  Kentucky  New  Era 
(daily).  Radio  Stations— WZZF-FM  (oldies); 
WQKS-AM  (urban  contemporary);  W'HOP- 
AM  (adult  contemporary)  and  WHOP  FM 
(country);  WNKL  FM  (Christian).  Tele- 
vision^TV-43  (Independent);  Cable  TV -44 
channels. 

Transportation:  Air~Hopkinsville-Chris- 
tian  County  Airport.  5.000  foot  runway;  near- 
est commercial  service.  Nashville  Inter- 
national Airf)ort.  one  hour  via  1-24.  Rail  — 
CSX  Transportation  Systems.  Road— 
Ponnyville  Parkway;  U.S.  41;  U.S.  41A;  U.S. 
681;  I  24  is  about  10  miles  away.  Bus — Grey- 
hound Bus  Lines.  Trucking— more  than  20 
lines  serve  Hopkinsville.  Including  seven 
with  local  terminals. 

Education:  Christian  County  Schools.  8.596 
students.  Five  parochial  and  private  schools 
540;  Hopkinsville  Community  College.   1.828 
Christian    County    Vocational    School.    369 
I'areerCom  Junior  Business  College.  200. 

Topography:  Rugged  hills  at  northern  end 
of  the  county  give  way  to  flat,  rich  farmland 
In  the  south. 

F.^.yOt'S  FACTS  AND  FIOLRES 

More  than  13.000  Cherokee  Indians,  travel- 
ing on  foot,  horseback  and  in  wagons,  passed 
through  Hopkinsville  between  October  1838 
and  February  1839  on  their  way  west  from 
their  homes  In  the  Smoky  Mountains  to  a 
reservation  in  Oklahoma.  Thousands  died 
along  the  forced  march,  which  became 
known  as  "The  Trail  of  Tears  " 

Jefferson  Davis,  president  of  the  Confed- 
eracy during  the  Civil  War.  was  born  in  1808 


111  Fuiivicw.  ucuuL  10  ni:lcs  easl  u!  Hupk;ns 
ville.  His  birthplace  is  marked  by  a  351-foot- 
tall  obelisk,  said  to  be  one  of  the  world's 
tallest  concrete  monuments.  It  looks  a  great 
deal  like  the  Washington  Monument. 

When  passing  through  Hopkinsville.  it's 
difficult  to  avoid  the  intersection  of  Ninth 
and  Main  Streets,  the  scene  of  several  fa- 
mous events  In  local  history.  Thomas  G. 
Woodward,  a  West  Point  graduate  and  Con- 
federate soldier,  was  shot  from  his  horse 
there  and  killed  by  Paul  Fuller,  a  Union 
sympathizer,  on  Aug.  19.  1864.  Dr.  Edward  S. 
Stuart  founded  what  is  now  the  Jennie  Stu- 
art Medical  Center  in  honor  of  his  wife  Jane 
Vaugh  ("Miss  Jennie")  Stuart,  who  broke 
her  hip  in  a  fall  at  Ninth  and  Main.  The  lim- 
ited medical  facilities  in  town  were  said  to 
have  hastened  her  death  in  1912. 

The  Night  Riders,  a  masked  band  of  to- 
bacco farmers  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
who  wanted  to  raise  tobacco  prices  by  in- 
timidating other  farmers  to  keep  them  from 
selling  to  a  North  Carolina  trust,  burned 
three  tobacco  warehouses  in  Hopkinsville  in 
December  1907. 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  vice  president  in  Presi- 
dent Grover  Cleveland's  second  term,  was 
born  in  1835  in  Herndon,  southwest  of  Hop- 
kinsville. In  1852  he  moved  to  Bloomington. 
IL..  where  he  became  a  lawyer  and  congress- 
man. His  grandson.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  was 
Democratic  nominee  for  president  in  1952  and 
1956,  losing  both  races  to  Republican  Dwight 
Eisenhower.* 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  nt-,i..T*Hl. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  consulted  with  the  Republican 
leader  and  I  now  set  the  vote  on  the 
cloture  motion  filed  against  S.  55.  the 
strikebreaker  replacement  bill,  to 
occur  tomorrow.  Thursday.  June  11.  at 
4;45  p.m. 


stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  on  Thuis- 
day.  June  11;  that  following  the  prayer, 
the  Journal  of  Proceedings  be  deemed 
approved  to  date:  that  the  time  for  the 
two  leader's  be  reserved  for  their  use 
later  in  the  day:  that  there  then  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  11:45  a.m..  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each  with  the  following  Sen- 
ators to  be  recognized  in  the  order  indi- 
cated and  for  the  time  limits  specified: 
45  minutes  for  Senator  HoLLlNOS;  40 
minutes  for  Senator  Danforth:  and  20 
minutes  for  Senator  Gorton:  and  that 
at  11:45  a.m..  the  Senate  resume  consid- 
eration of  the  pending  business,  with 
the  time  between  11:45  a.m.  and  the 
cloture  vote  at  4:45  p.m.  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  between  Senators 

METZENBAUM  and  H.\TCH. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleagues.  I  am  advised  no 
other  Senators  wish  to  speak  today  on 
the  subject  of  S.  55,  the  pending  bill. 
We  had  agreed  earlier  that  the  Senate 
would  remain  in  session  today  for  as 
long  as  necessary  to  accommodate  any 
Senator  who  wished  to  speak.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  no  other  Senators  wish  to 
speak.  So  any  Senators  who  do  want  to 
talk  tomorrow  will  have  to  do  so  with- 
in the  5-hour  period  for  debate  which 
has  just  been  agreed  to  pursuant  to 
this  order. 


RECESS  UNTIL   iu  A  .\1    TOMORROW 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiNGAMAN).  Pursuant  to  the  previous 
order,  the  Senate  now  stands  in  recess 
until  10  a.m.  Thui-sday.  June  11. 

Thereupon,  at  5:10  p.m.  the  Senate 
recessed  until  Thursday.  June  11.  1992. 
at  10  a.m. 


ORDERS   1-(*K    io.NKjRROW 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate  completes   its   business   today,    it 


NO.MLNAI'IU.NS 

Executive    nominations    received    by 
the  Senate  June  10.  1992: 

DEHAKT.MENT  OF  -STATE 

FKANK  C  WISNER  OF  THK  DISTRICT  OK  COLUMBIA  A 
CAREF.R  MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  .SERVICE 
CLASS  OF  CAREER  MINISTER  TO  BE  I'NDER  .SECRETARY 
OF  STATE  FOR  COORDINATING  SKCfRrTV  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS   VICE  REGINALD  BARTHOI>OMEW 


./////.■  ]().  1992 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday,  June  10,  1992 


The  Hi.u.-c  iiit-'i  cii  10  a.m. 

Bishop  P.\.  Brooks,  the  New  St.  Paul 
T.itif!  n,u  le  Church.  Detroit.  MI.  offered 
the  lolluwm^'  prayer: 

God  of  all  power  and  goodness,  we 
thank  You  for  our  Nation  and  for  this 
Congress.  We  ask  Your  blessing  upon 
every  Member  of  this  assembly.  Teach 
us  how  far  we  are  from  reaching  any 
millennial  age  of  perfected  politics. 
Make  us  aware  of  such  tyrannies  of  law 
or  labor,  of  wealth  or  of  corporate 
power  as  should  be  resisted  by  a  spirit 
of  doing  justly. 

May  our  ultimate  reliance  in  Amer- 
ica not  be  placed  in  legislation  nor 
knowledge  alone  or  even  in  material 
power  but  may  rely  on  Your  guidance 
in  directing  each  Member  of  this  his- 
toric congressional  body  to  perform 
their  task  with  compassion  for  the  en- 
tire Nation  with  all  of  its  ethnic  groups 
with  their  needs. 

May  we  not  be  insensitive  to  the  is- 
sues of  education  for  our  children— ade- 
quate medical  care  for  the  aged— hous- 
ing for  the  homeless. 

May  they  persevere  in  resolving  the 
problems  of  the  unemployed  in  our 
troubled  cities. 

May  they  not  falter  in  addressing  the 
drug  problem  as  well  as  protecting  our 
environment  from  industrial  pollution. 

May  their  legislation  correct  the  in- 
equities of  our  justice  system. 

And  finally,  may  each  citizen  con- 
tribute to  that  sum  of  collective  right- 
eousness which  alone  exalts  and  pre- 
serves a  nation  through  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord.  Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  days  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1.  rule  I.  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  (luoi'um  is  not  pi-esent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 
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from  Texas  [Mr.  SMITH)  please  come 
forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance? 

Mr  SMITH  of  Texas  led  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiancf  as  follows: 

I  pledge  alletfiance  to  the  Flak'  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God.  Indi- 
visible, with  lit-'itv  imi  ui^nce  for  all. 


A  CALL  FOR  A.MKKICA  TO  JOIN 
THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  MOVEMENT 

(Mr  TORRICELLI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  new  commitment  around  the  globe. 
a  commitment  that  it  is  time  to  end 
the  environmental  abuse,  time  to  con- 
trol emissions  and  preserve  the  forests, 
a  time  to  be  certain  that  the  next  gen- 
eration and  those  that  follow  will 
enjoy  this  environment  that  has  been 
given  to  us. 

Only  one  thing,  however,  is  wrong  by 
rhis  commitment.  The  nation  that 
began  the  conservation  movement  ear- 
lier in  this  century,  the  nation  that  es- 
tablished the  highest  standards  for 
emissions  and  technology  is  not  in- 
cluded. 

George  Bush  made  a  judgment  that 
all  other  nations  who  will  reach  for 
these  high  standards  and  preserve  the 
environment  for  the  future  will  not  in- 
clude the  United  States.  It  is  to  his 
eternal  shame.  And  our  generation  and 
this  country  will  never  be  forgiven,  if 
the  American  people  do  not  demand 
that  America  join  "-•■  "movement. 


BALANCED  BUDGET  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  exteml 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
passing  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  is  the  right 
action  for  the  wrong  reasons. 

It  is  right  to  break  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  habit  of  spending  more 
than  it  takes  in,  but  it  is  unfortunate 
that  Congress  has  become  addicted  to 
spending  and  borrowing  and  taxing.  It 
is  regrettable  that  Congi-ess  must  be 
forced  to  exercise  self-discipline. 

For  decades.  Republican  candidates. 
Republican  officeholdei-s  and  Repub- 
lican Presidents  have  embraced  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment.  Democratic 
leaders  have  opposed  it.  Democratic 
leaders  say  it  will  not  work.  Yet  49 
Slates  have  balanced  budget  require- 
ments. 

They  say  it  will  hurt  essential  Gov- 
ernment programs.  But  the  budget  can 
be  balanced  if  annual  spending  is  lim- 
ited' to  a  .3-percent  increase  and  if  gov- 
ernment overhead,  not  people  or  pro- 
grams, is  targeted. 

Democratic  leaders  say  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  can't  be  enforced. 


That  is  true,  if  they  ignore  the  will  of 
the  people  and  their  own  oath  of  office 
to  uphold  the  Constitution. 

Members  of  Congress  should  listen  to 
the  people  who  put  them  in  office. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  all  Ameri- 
cans approve  of  the  balanced  budget 
amendment. 


IN 


FAVOR  cn     I  ilL  BALANCED 
BUDGET  AMENDMENT 


(Mr.  PENNY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  adilress  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  and 
tomorrow  this  House  will  debate  the 
balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  I  intend  to  support  this 
amendment  because  I  am  convinced 
that  it  will  make  it  more  difficult  for 
this  Government  to  deficit  spend. 

Once  implemented,  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  will  require  a 
three-fifths  vote  of  the  Congress,  a  60- 
percent  vote  for  us  to  borrow.  However, 
we  need  to  debate  more  than  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment.  We  need  to 
debate  thoroughly  those  tough  choices 
that  we  have  to  make  if  we  are  going 
to  get  this  budget  back  in  the  black. 

If  we  adopt  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment, it  will  not  take  effect  until  1998. 
A  vote  on  this  amendment  will  mean 
little  if  we  do  not  also  adopt  as  soon  as 
possible  a  budget  reduction  package  to 
get  us  back  in  the  black  between  now 
and  then.  A  vote  on  the  balanced  budg- 
et amendment  is  not  enough  because  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  will  not 
make  the  tough  choices  for  us. 


NEW  PANEL  Um;  i.l)  RECOMMEND 
RULES  AND  PROCEDURES  FOR 
SELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT  IN 
THE  HOUSE 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
Ijermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  leading  to 
new  rules  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  choosing  a  President.  My  reso- 
lution would  direct  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  minority  leader  to  ap- 
point a  panel  of  three  preeminent  con- 
stitutional scholars  to  recommend 
rules  and  procedures  the  House  will  fol- 
low if  the  election  is  thrown  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  outlined  in 
amendment  12  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

With  a  Presidential  election  in  a 
three-way  race,  the  threat  of  a  dead- 
locked election  becomes  very  real.  The 
House  of  Representatives  lacks  rules  to 
deal  with  this  kind  of  crisis.  It  is  abso- 
lutely critical  that  we  act  calmly  now 
to  establish  rules— before  high  emo- 
tions of  a  close  election  make  adopting 
rules  impossible. 

The  House  rules  dealing  with  selec- 
tion   of   a    President    under    the    12th 
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amendment  must  be  fair  so  that  all 
Americans  will  have  confidence  in  the 
outcome.  P'or  the  House  to  select  the 
President  would  be  traumatic  enough. 
We  cannot  afford  to  have  a  public  per- 
ception that  the  deck  is  stacked  for 
one  candidate  or  another.  This  should 
be  a  bipartisan  effort.  It  should  be  un- 
dertaken quickly  as  a  signal  the  House 
is  ready  to  face  up  to  its  responsibil- 
ities. 

There  are  a  number  of  questions  and 
concerns  the  panel  would  be  charged 
with  reviewing.  These  would  include 
but  not  be  limited  to  the  following: 

The  Constitution  reads  that  each 
State  shall  have  a  single  vote.  How  do 
congressional  delegations  determine 
how  they  vote?  Who  votes  and  rep- 
resents the  State's  congressional  dele- 
gation'' What  will  be  the  specific  House 
procedure  to  cast  or  count  the  vote? 

Is  the  process  secret  or  public,  both 
with  respect  to  how  individual  Mem- 
bers vote  and  how  .States  cast  their 
vote? 

What  happens  in  the  event  a  delega- 
tion is  deadlocked? 

Is  a  majority  or  a  plurality  required, 
both  within  the  States  vote  and  In  the 
full  Hou.se? 

The  panel  would  be  expected  to  de- 
velop its  recommendations  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  and  would  provide  a 
report  of  their  recommendations  to  the 
Speaker  and  the  minority  leader  b.v 
August  7.  1992. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  can  ill-afford 
to  mishandle  this  situation.  1  urge  the 
swift  adoption  of  my  resolution  to  see 
that  the  House  is  prepared  to  handle 
the  Presidential  election  should  it  be- 
come necessary. 


THE  CRIME  Ui     ;  iiK  U.S.  JU.STICE 
DEPARTMENT 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
foi-  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great  crime  was  committed  in  the 
Demjanjuk  case  relative  to  the  trial 
where  he  was  charged  with  being  the 
infamous  Ivan  of  Treblinka.  The  crime, 
as  it  turns  out.  was  not  Demjanjuk,  a 
retired  auto  worker  from  Cleveland.  It 
was  a  crime  of  the  U.S.  Justice  Depart- 
ment that  knew  as  early  as  August  1978 
that  the  real  Ivan  was  Ivan  Marchenko, 
not  Demjanjuk. 

Our  Justice  Department  chose  to 
prosecute.  more  like  persecute 
Demjanjuk  for  that  count.  This  is  not 
wrongful  prosecution.  Members.  This  is 
a  felony. 

And  Allen  Ryan  and  Neal  Sher  of  the 
Office  of  Special  Investigation  can  sue 
me,  but  I  say  they  should  go  directly  to 
jail  for  what  they  did  to  that  man.  If 
there  is  any  justice  left,  our  Congress 
will  investigate  if  there  is  still  any  jus- 
tice left  in  our  Justice  Department. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  this:  When 
Congress  allows  the  rights  of  one  indi- 
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vidual  to  be  trampled  on.  Congress  en- 
dangers the  ultimate  rights  of  all 
Americans. 


GET  THE  FACTS  RIGHT 

(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  read  from  a  printed  docu- 
ment. ) 

Mr.  GUNDP:i;.--<  >.\  Mi  .Speaker,  some 
of  my  colleagues  may  have  noticed  this 
statement  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning.  I  thought  I  would  take  time 
to  bring  it  to  their  attention  because 
every  once  in  a  while  there  is  an  alle- 
gation that  is  so  incorrect  in  its  facts 
that  we  have  to  come  to  the  Hou.se 
floor  and  respond  to  it. 

Mr.  Phil  Sokolof.  whoever  he  is,  and 
I  wish  I  would  have  the  chance  to  meet 
him.  is  suggesting  that  somehow  or  an- 
other this  Congress  is  using  our  kids  as 
a  dumping  ground  for  the  dairy  farmers 
of  America. 

I  wish  his  facts  were  true,  if  he  is 
going  to  make  those  allegations.  He 
suggests  that  we  mandate  through  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program  that 
all  kids  have  to  drink  whole  milk.  If  he 
would  read  the  law.  he  would  find  out 
that  is  not  true  at  all. 

All  we  do  mandate  is  that  every 
school  lunch  program  has  to  offer  an 
option  of  different  milk  fat  contents, 
one  of  which  is  whole  milk. 

He  also  goes  on  to  suggest  that  some- 
how or  another  this  Congress  has  488 
million  pounds  of  butter  in  storage, 
purchased  from  dairy  farmers.  Yes. 
that  is  true.  It  is  true  because  the 
American  dairy  industry  has  moved 
away  from  fat. 

We  ought  to  take  a  look  at  the  facts, 
my  colleagues.  The  dairy  industry  is  a 
modern,  low-fat  industry.  This  is  sim- 
ply wrong. 


D  1040 

A  BETTER  TRADE  POLICY,  NOT  A 
BALANCED  BUDGP:T  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
that  balanced  budget  amendment  is 
passed  and  put  Into  effect,  the  first 
thing  that  Congress  is  wanting  to  do  is 
to  increase  taxes,  cut  spending,  or  do  a 
little  bit  of  each.  We  do  not  have  to  do 
that.  One  of  the  keys  in  resolving  this 
problem,  to  offset  these  taxes  and  cuts. 
IS  in  our  trade  policy.  We  are  exporting 
our  American  jobs.  No  jobs,  no  taxes, 
no  balanced  budget. 

Some  want  to  open  the  markets  to 
Mexico  and  China  now.  bring  in  more 
of  these  cheap  products.  I  will  tell  the 
Members,  we  cannot  compete  in  to- 
day's market  with  today's  laws.  We 
must  also  help  to  offset  these  subsidies 
by  helping  our  own  industry.  If  we  do 


not  look  out  for  No.  1.  i!  we  <io  not  look 
for  American  industry  and  American 
jobs,  then  we  are  doomed  to  deeper  eco- 
nomic woes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  this  House  as  we  con- 
template what  we  are  doing,  we  had 
better  make  sure  that  first  of  all  we 
stand  up  for  Americans. 


bill.   I  hope  it  passes  and  passes  very 
soon. 


THE  HALANCKD  BmOKT  A.MKND- 
MENT  AND  THE  LINE-ITEM 
VETO  I'ROTF.C'TION  FOR  ALL 
A.\!KI-:lt-A.\S 

(Mr.  GEKA.S  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  GEKAS  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress is  about  to  embark  on  the  most 
Important  debate,  perhaps,  of  this  cen- 
tury in  trying  to  establish  for  the  first 
time  a  balanced  budget  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Fifty,  almost,  of  our  States  have  this 
concept  embedded  in  their  constitu- 
tions, and  it  works.  It  will  protect  sen- 
ior citizens  and  Social  Security,  it  will 
bring  back  fiscal  responsibility,  it  will 
engineer  an  economic  recovery  the 
likes  of  which  we  have  never  seen,  and 
will  guarantee  that  in  the  near,  not 
far.  future  the  prosperity  for  which  we 
all  yearn  will  become  a  reality. 

If  a  Governor  of  a  State  like  ours  in 
Pennsylvania  has  the  ability  to  line- 
item  veto  and  to  bring  about  a  bal- 
anced budget,  should  not  the  President 
of  the  United  States  have  that  same 
power  to  have  before  him  a  document 
which  will  demand  a  balanced  budget 
amendment,  and  then  to  have  the  extra 
authority  to  line-item  veto  other  in- 
stances in  the  budget  which  will  guar- 
antee that  balanced  budget''  It  will  pi'o- 
tect  all  Americans. 


SUPER  301.  OPENING  D()(JRS  TO 
AMERICAN  PRODUCTS 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  wa.-  t-iven 
permission  to  address  the  House  lor  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Super 
301  is  not  a  high-potency  lubricant 
which  we  spray  on  hinges  so  doors  open 
more  freely,  that  is.  unless  the  doors 
are  trade  doors  in  Japan  and  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  which  have  been 
closed  to  United  States  goods.  United 
States  exports.  Then  Supe  '  301.  which 
is  in  fact  a  provision  of  the  1988  trade 
bill,  which  was  included  in  the  reau- 
thorization of  H.R.  5100  adopted  yester- 
day by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  then  Super  301 
is.  indeed,  a  lubricant,  because  it  will 
open  doors  to  U.S.  products. 

I  am  happy  to  report  aeam.  Mr. 
.Speaker,  that  reinstatement  of  the  301 
provision  of  the  1988  trade  bill  is  in 
H.R.  5100,  reported  favorably  yesterday 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee. 
I  am  a  proud  original  cosponsor  of  the 


RADIO  BROADCAST  COMMISSION 
DENIED  ACCESS  TO  CHINA 

(Mrs.  bF.NTl.EY  a.-KrJ  and  was  given 
perm.ission  to  addi'ess  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  M; .  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral months  now.  the  Commission  on 
Broadcasting  to  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  has  been  evaluating  several 
proposed  legislative  initiatives  that 
would  expand  United  States  radio 
broadcasting  to  China.  Vietnam,  and 
North  Korea.  Clearly,  this  monumental 
task  requires  a  certain  degree  of  on- 
site  inspection. 

Last  Friday,  the  Commission  an- 
nounced its  decision  to  cancel  a  sched- 
uled factfinding  visit  to  China.  In  clas- 
sic fashion,  the  Beijing  Government 
said  that  a  nonofficial  visit  would  be 
permissible  as  long  as  certain  rules 
were  adhered  to.  One  Commission 
member  was  to  be  denied  entry  out- 
right, while  others  in  the  group— which 
includes  journalists,  scholars,  and 
former  U.S.  ambassadors — were  given 
prescribed  roles  of  behavior  that  a 
schoolteacher  might  give  to  a  group  of 
T-year-olds  on  a  school  outing  to  the 
Baltimore  Aquarium.  Rule  layered 
upon  rule  inevitably  leads  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  brick  wall.  As  such,  the 
Commission  will  not  be  going  to  China. 

Mr.  .Speaker,  the  clumsy  diplomacy 
exercised  by  Beijing  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise. What  does  come  as  a  surprise, 
however,  is  the  continued  willingness 
of  many  in  this  country  to  wring  their 
hands  over  the  issue  of  increased 
broadcasting  to  China  or  Vietnam. 
When  are  we  going  to  realize  that  the 
ongoing  survival  of  these  regimes  is  di- 
rectly related  to  their  own  pathetic  at- 
tempts to  keep  their  citizens  in  the 
dark'' 


REQUESTING   A  REVIEW  iJF  TEE 
DEM.IAN.JUK  CASE 

(Ms.  0.\KAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Demjanjuk  family  are  my  constituents, 
and  I  have  never,  ever  gotten  involved 
with  this  case,  but  I  think  the  case  of 
John  Demjanjuk  has  raised  enough 
question  marks.  I  believe  that  because 
of  the  oversight  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has.  that  they  should 
look  into  this  situation. 

All  of  us  abhor  the  terrible,  terrible 
w^ar  crimes,  the  most  evil  crimes  of  all 
time.  However.  I  think  there  is  an  obli- 
gation to  assure  that  all  evidence  is  ac- 
curate, in  that  the  proper  people  re- 
sponsible are  brought  to  justice,  so  I 
would  like  to  see  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  that  has  the  oversight  take  a 
look  at  this  case. 
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A   l)r,.\lAND   FOR   HP:A.S0N AiiLK 
REDISTRICTING 

(Mr.  HOLLOWAY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  address  an  issue  that  I  think 
we  have  to  address  next  year.  Last  Sep- 
tember 24  I  introduced  H.R.  3344.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Voters'  Rights  Act  of  1965 
making  the  preclearance  requirements 
applicable  to  the  voting  rights  as  they 
exist  today,  in  the  1990"s,  rather  than  30 
years  ago. 

I  want  to  show  the  Members  the  con- 
gressional reapportionment  map  of 
Louisiana.  If  this  is  what  we  intended 
in  the  1965  Voters'  Right  Act.  I  am  a 
monkey's  uncle.  The  Fourth  District  of 
Louisiana  runs  into  six  of  the  eight 
major  markets  in  Louisiana.  It  runs 
like  a  snake  through  the  whole  State. 

I  have  to  say  that  I  am  going  to  fight 
this  issue,  and  I  am  going  to  fight  this 
issue  through  next  year.  Let  us  update 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Let  us  bring  the 
states  up. 

Our  legislature  operated  with  a  shot- 
gun to  their  heads.  They  operated  out 
of  fear  in  drawing  this  plan.  My  Sixth 
District  is  drawn  nearly  as  badly.  I  just 
simply  want  to  say.  let  us  create  con- 
gressional districts  that  are  drawn  sen- 
sibly, the  way  they  should  be,  and  not 
create  districts  that  were  never  in- 
tended to  be. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  BALANCED 
BUDGET  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  PASTOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PASTOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  de- 
bate is  born  out  of  desperation.  In  the 
last  7  years  this  body  has  struggled  to 
enact  statutory  balanced  budget  re- 
quirements. Attempts  to  impo.se  spend- 
ing limits  by  Gramm-Rudman  I  and  II. 
and  by  negotiated  agreements  between 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  have 
failed  because  of  our  insatiable  thirst 
to  spend  money  we  do  not  have.  We 
even  fought  a  war— the  Persian  Gulf 
war— off  budget. 

Do  we  need  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion to  balance  the  budget?  Of  course, 
we  do  not.  Will  we  balance  the  budget 
without  an  amendment'!"  Probably  not. 
Will  an  amendment  help  us  to  achieve 
a  balanced  budget'.'  Maybe. 

We  now  have  before  us  several 
choices  for  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. Of  primary  concern  is  the  future 
of  Social  Security.  I  view  Social  Secu- 
rity as  a  covenant  between  the  ix'ople 
and  their  Government;  a  covenant  that 
should  not  be  broken  unilaterally. 
Therefore.  Social  Security  must  be 
self-supporting  and  off-budget.  I  also 
believe  that  the  principle  of  majority 
rule  need  not  be  abandoned  in  oider  to 
achieve    sound    fiscal    policy.    F'lnally. 


liif  nsponsibilUy  lor  developing  a 
comprehensive  Federal  budget  rests 
with  the  President.  That  need  not  and 
should  not  change. 

I  will  vote  for  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 496.  the  only  choice  that  meets 
these  criteria— protect  Social  Securit.v. 
preserve  majority  rule,  retain  Presi- 
dential responsibility— to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  provide  a  balanced 
budget  of  the  U.S.  Government.  The 
next  step  will  be  to  agree  on  the  en- 
forcement mechanisms  that  will  allow 
for  the  tough  dec;>i  *: 


A  BALANCED  BUDGET  AMEND- 
MENT WILL  PRESERVE  ENTITLE- 
.MENTS 

(Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  going  to  be  voting  on  a  balanced 
budget  amendment.  We  tried  to  pass  a 
cap  of  no  more  than  2'.'  percent  on 
every  item  last  .vear.  and  not  a  single 
one  passed.  The  House  cannot  chair  it- 
self. We  are  spending  $.3  billion  per  day. 
All  the  entitlements  put  together,  we 
spend  more  on  the  interest  of  the  defi- 
cit than  we  do  on  that. 

We  need  to  get  back  to  a  balanced 
budget.  Can  the  Members  imagine  what 
this  country  could  do  with  SI. 3  billion 
a  day?  Both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats get  reelected  by  taking  home  the 
bacon,  the  pork.  We  cannot  control 
ourselves  in  this  House  without  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment.  We  need  to 
protect  Social  Security  and  those 
things,  but  if  we  get  to  a  balanced 
budget  then  we  will  actually  have  more 
money  for  the  entitlements  that  all  of 
us  hold  dear. 

I  do  not  believe  this  House  can  police 
itself  and  cut  the  spending,  because  the 
name  of  the  game  is  to  get  reelected 
and  take  home  the  bacon, 

D  1050 
We  need  to  run  the  House  more  like 
a  business,  a  capital  gains  reeducation, 
reduce  foreign  aid  to  only  those  coun- 
tries that  benefit  the  United  States  di- 
rectly. 
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I  was  honified  to  read  that  the  Su- 
preme Court,  I  think  acting  very  politi- 
cally, yielded  to  pressure,  and  is  now 
not  going  to  hear  the  case  on  clinical 
violence  until  next  session,  after  the 
elections.  Do  Members  suppose  it  could 
be  because  the.v  are  afraid  American 
women  would  be  very  incensed  if  they 
did  what  they  promised  to  do  in  order 
to  get  on  the  Court?  I  think  so. 

I  think  it  is  outrageous  that  we  con- 
tinue to  tolerate  letting  people  cut  off 
women's  access  to  health  care  by  pick- 
eting, jeering,  and  sealing  off  different 
clinics  around  America.  I  am  sure  the 
Supreme  Court  is  going  to  say  that  is 
OK,  but  they  do  not  want  to  do  it  until 
after  the  election, 

I  think  that  is  very  sad,  and  I  am 
sure  our  forefathers  would  not  be 
pleased. 


SUPREME  C  ...■•  ;;  .    BOWING  TO 
ELECTION  YEAR  POLITICS 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks,  i 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
school  we  all  learned  that  there  were 
three  independent  branches  of  Govern- 
ment, that  our  forefathers  and  our 
foremothers  were  wise  enough  to  de- 
mand that  there  be  checks  and  bal- 
ances, and  that  was  the  genius  of  this 
system. 

Today,  unfortunately,  we  only  have 
two  branches  left.  The  Supreme  Court 
is  gone. 


AGRICULTURE  EXPORT  LOAN 
GUARANTEES 

(Mr.  LANCASTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LANCASTEli.  -Mr.  Speaker,  the 
scandal  of  Iraq  subverting  agriculture 
export  loan  guarantees  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  arms  continues  to  grow.  Chair- 
men Go.\z.\i.KZ  and  Ro.sk  are  pursuing 
this  scandal  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  respective  committee  and  sub- 
committee. But.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
time  to  appoint  a  special  prosecutor  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  this  rotten  mess. 

Despite  President  Bush's  Executive 
order  prohibiting  commerce  with  Iraq, 
the  United  States  Government  has  paid 
millions.  $360.7  million  at  this  time,  to 
an  Italian-owned  bank  to  make  good  on 
loans  Iraq  left  unpaid  after  its  invasion 
of  Kuwait.  Since  the  early  1980's.  Presi- 
dents Reagan  and  Bush  have  used  a 
sleepy  little  agriculture  program  to 
tilt  in  favor  of  Iraq  in  its  war  with 
Iran.  Under  this  program,  loan  guaran- 
tees were  subverted  and  exporters  of 
agricultural  products  were  required  to 
purchase  arms  for  the  Iraqis  in  return 
for  getting  the  export  business.  When 
those  loans  came  ilue  and  were  unpaid 
by  Iraq,  the  Bush  administration  has 
used  hard-earned  tax  dollars  to  pay 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  incensed  by  the 
abuse  of  this  program,  and  incensed 
even  more  that  we  are  making  good  on 
loan  guarantees  that  wei'e  abused,  but  I 
am  most  of  all  upset  that  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration can  pay  $360.7  million  to  a 
foreign  bank,  while  at  the  same  time 
refusing  to  provide  a  paltry  $30  million 
for  emergency  loans  to  small  U.S.  busi- 
nesses directly  impacted  by  Desert 
ShieldDesert  Storm  deployment  in 
communities  across  this  country.  Con- 
gress authorized  and  appropriated 
those  funds,  but  the  Department  of  De- 
fense stubbornly  refuses  to  transfer 
those  funds  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration   to    implement    this   con- 
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!=ri  (■.-^sionally  mandated  program  of  a.->- 
sistance. 

Let's  put  a  special  prosecutor  in 
place  who  will  leave  no  stone  unturned, 
until  every  viper  is  exposed  and  killed. 
Furthermore,  let's  make  certain  the 
Agriculture  Loan  Guarantee  Program 
is  hereafter  administered  by  USDA  m  a 
way  which  cannot  be  subverted  as  was 
done  in  this  instanre 


CLARIFICATION  OF  TfiK  RECORD 
CONCERNING  C().\LMKN'1S  ON 
HOUSE  PO.ST  OFFICE  INVK.-^TiGA- 
TION 

Mr.  ROSE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute.  1 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  certain  remarks 
that  I  made  on  the  House  floor  on  May 
28  were  not  properly  reported  in  the 
daily  Congre.ssion.al  Record,  specifi- 
cally portions  of  the  words  that  I  spoke 
on  the  floor  following  the  unanimous 
consent  request  extending  the  report- 
ing deadline  for  the  House  Post  Office 
investigation.  They  were  not  correctly 
reported. 

A  review  of  the  videotape  of  my  com- 
ments makes  it  clear  that  what  I  said 
was: 

And  to  this  point,  while  there  have  been  al- 
legations. Madam  Speaker,  I  have  seen  no 
evidence  of  any  so-called  ghost  employees  at 
the  House  post  office. 

These  words  were  neither  revised  or 
edited,  and  I  would  therefore  like  the 
permanent  Record  to  reflect  these 
words  as  I  actually  spoke  them.  Appar- 
ently the  Official  Reporters  of  Debates 
did  not  modify  the  text  of  an  earlier 
prepared  statement  to  reflect  where 
my  spoken  words  varied  from  the  text. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  permanent  edi- 
tion of  the  CO.VGRESSIO.N'AL  RECORD  be 
corrected  to  accurately  reflect  my 
words  as  spoken  on  the  floor  during  the 
.May  28  discussion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery  I.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  first  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  correcting  the  Record  on  this 
point.  I.  as  the  gentleman  knows,  have 
long  believed  that  there  is  a  need  to 
make  certain  that  the  Congressional 
Record  is  accurate  in  terms  of  what 
was  done  on  the  floor  rather  than  what 
we  wish  might  have  been  done  or  as  re- 
marks may  have  been  prepared.  So  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  that, 
and  I  just  want  to  make  certain  that 
the  import  of  this  would  seem  to  me  to 
be  that  what  the  gentleman  is  saying 
in  the  remarks  that  will  now  be  in  the 
corrected  Record  is  that  you  have  seen 
no  such  evidence  of  ghost  emplo.vees? 
That  does  not  mean  the  task  force  may 
not     have    gotten     some     information 


aior.g  this  line,  but  vuu  aie  lelleciing 
your  own  personal  viewpoint,  is  that 
correct':' 

Mr.  Ro.^K  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WAI.KF.R  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPE.A.KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina? 

Thei'e  was  no  objection. 


.Sl-PPORT  FOR  .STEN}!()I.M 
HA'.ANCKD  Bl'DGET  AMENDMENT 

i.\Ii.  RAY  asked  and  '.va^  uiven  per- 
mission to  address  the  Hcuse  for  1 
minute.  < 

Mr.  R.AY  Mr.  .Speaker,  my  colleagues 
and  50  million  or  60  million  people  who 
are  looking  at  C-SP.\N  today.  I  want 
you  to  take  a  look  at  this  chart  right 
here  to  my  right.  The  1993  budget  is 
SI. 5  trillion.  The  1993  estimated  income 
is  SI. 15  trillion.  The  shortfall  in  the 
deficit  for  the  next  year  is  $350  billion. 
The  national  debt  is  S3.8  trillion.  Inter- 
est on  the  debt  while  I  speak  is 
S200.350,000.  and  that  is  S26  million  per 
hour.  S200  billion  per  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  5333.  the  Stenholm 
balanced  budget  amendment,  is  the 
first  step  in  the  process  of  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  and  292  Members 
are  signed  up.  The  train  is  about  to 
leave  the  station,  and  we  are  looking 
for  a  lot  more  Members  to  sign  up 
today,  and  I  uitje  them  to  do  so. 


}^RE.-^ER\■E  OUR  NOBLE 
CONSTITUTION 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  ail(iress  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker: 
We  the  peopje  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  insure 
domestic  Tranquility,  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defence,  promote  the  general  Welfare, 
and  secure  the  Blessings  of  Libert.v  to  our- 
selves and  our  Posterity,  to  ordain  and  es- 
tablish this  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America. 

We  all  recognize  these  words.  They 
are  the  opening  words  to  the  greatest 
political  document  ever  written,  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  Throughout  our  his- 
tory, it  has  been  the  Constitution 
which  has  provided  us  with  a  frame- 
work for  our  Government  and  our  soci- 
ety. Through  both  good  times  and  bad. 
political  hysteria,  and  even  through  a 
Civil  War  that  divided  us.  it  was  the 
Constitution  that  held  our  democracy 
together. 

We  hold  the  Constitution  in  great 
reverence  and  we  don't  take  changing 
it  lightly.  In  the  past  200  years  we  have 
amended  it  16  times.  The  House  has 
only  voted  on  10  constitutional  amend- 


rrients  since  I  arrived  here  m  1964.  The 
Constitution  was  not  intended  to  re- 
spond to  the  political  whims  of  the 
times.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  frame- 
work by  which  to  govern. 

Some  would  now  have  us  change  the 
Constitution  by  adding  a  balanced 
budget  amendment.  There  is  consider- 
able outrage  in  this  country  over  the 
size  of  the  budget  deficit,  outrage 
which  I  share,  but  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  is  not  the  solution.  The 
balanced  budget  amendment  is  merely 
a  hysterical  reaction  to  our  current 
spending  problems,  and  reaction  to  cur- 
rent events  is  not  a  valid  reason  to 
amend  the  Constitution. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  flag  burning  was  pro- 
tected speech  under  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  The  country, 
as  well  as  many  Members,  were  out- 
raged. There  was  a  cry  to  amend  the 
Constitution.  "Change  the  first  amend- 
ment." some  said. 

Well,  we  did  not  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion. We  did  not  respond  to  the 
hysteria  of  the  moment.  I  voted 
against  that  amendment  as  I  will  vote 
against  this  amendment,  because  that 
is  all  the  balanced  budget  amendment 
is.  a  response  to  the  hysteria  of  the 
moment.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  too  much 
respect  and  too  much  love  for  the  Con- 
stitution to  saddle  it  with  this  amend- 
ment. 

We  all  know  what  the  problem  is 
here.  It  isn't  that  the  Constitution 
won't  let  us  balance  the  budget.  It  is 
that  we  can't,  or  won't,  balance  the 
budget.  Through  12  years  of  Republican 
administrations  the  President  has  yet 
to  submit  a  balanced  budget,  or  any- 
thing close  to  it.  And  the  Congress 
hasn't  done  much  better.  Neither  the 
Congress  nor  the  President  have  had 
the  guts  to  make  the  tough  decisions 
necessary  to  balance  the  budget.  The 
balanced  budget  amendment  would  be  a 
cover,  a  shield,  to  cover  up  for  the  lack 
of  leadership  shown  by  Government. 

A  balanced  budget  amendment  is  not 
the  answer  to  the  deficit.  More  respon- 
sible spending  is  the  answer.  The  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  is  an  insult 
to  the  Constitution.  Vote  "no"  on 
House  Resolution  2pn 


D  1100 

BUSH  ADMIXL^TKATH  iN   FAILING 
LEADERSHIP  TK.^T  ON  UNCED 

iM:-.  PORTER  .isked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1984. 
the  Reagan  administration  w-ent  down 
to  the  U.N.  Conference  on  Population 
and  Development  in  Mexico  City  and 
told  the  world  that  voluntary  family 
planning  was  no  longer  needed.  In  a 
moment,  all  the  work  of  25  years  under 
Republican    and    Democratic    adminis- 
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trations  alike  was  undone  and  U.ij. 
leadership  on  population  was  lost. 

In  1992,  the  Bush  administration  has 
gone  down  to  the  U.N.  Conference  on 
Environment  and  Development  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  told  the  world  that  con- 
cerns about  global  climate  change, 
preservation  of  the  rain  forests  and  the 
vs-orld's  biodiversity,  and  protection  of 
the  oceans  are  no  longer  serious  con- 
cerns of  the  United  States. 

Does  this  reflect  American  values? 
The  leaders  of  American  business  and 
industry  I  know  are  people  of  vision 
who  care  deeply  about  the  kind  of  plan- 
et they  leave  for  their  childien  and 
grandchildren. 

At  a  time  when  the  world  hungers  for 
leadership  and  inspiration  to  bring  us 
together  working  for  a  better  life  on 
this  planet  for  all  people,  at  a  time 
when  U.S.  influence  in  the  world  has 
never  been  greater,  this  administration 
is  proving  an  emh.uia.-.'^ment 


BALANCED  BUDGET  AMENDMENT 
INEVITABLE 


(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you 
have  been  here  a  long  time,  you  have 
got  a  right  to  philosophize.  I  will  phi- 
losophize this  morning  by  saying  that 
although  I  feel  it  is  unfortunate  we 
have  to  have  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment, I  think  it  is  inevitable  that  we 
should,  because  practice  shows  that  we 
cannot  live  within  our  present,  con- 
stitutional provisions. 

I  vigorously  hope  that  everybody  will 
be  behind  a  constitutional  amendment, 
and  that  it  will  work. 

Now.  to  think  that  this  is  going  to 
leave  our  Government  just  like  it  was 
will  not  be  realistic.  The  process  has  to 
be  changed.  It  will  be  a  situation  in  the 
future  where  States  will  have  a  greater 
part  to  play  in  their  Government,  and 
I  am  not  so  sure  that  is  not  a  good 
idea.  I  believe  we  have  a  federated  gov- 
ernment, and  what  we  are  doing  now  is 
not  working.  So  we  should  get  some- 
thing that  makes  oui'  federated  Gov- 
ernment work. 

I  hope  everybody  will  band  together 
to  get  a  good  constitutional  amend- 
ment and  make  ir  w-'k 
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»et-ma  to  have  crept  up  bttiiiid  us  iiuni 
nowhere,  and  is  about  to  swallow  this 
great  body,  sending  us  into  days  of 
confrontational  debate 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  implore  my  col- 
leagues to  further  examine  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Stenhol.m  before 
we  put  the  poison  pen  to  the  sacred 
paper  that  represents  the  heart  and 
soul  of  this  great  Nation. 

Make  no  mistake.  Adoption  of  this 
misguided  proposal  will  put  the  nail  in 
the  coffin  of  the  millions  of  elderly 
Americans  who  rely  on  Social  Security 
every  day  as  the  bulk  of  their  financial 
existence.  At  what  cost.  Mr.  Speaker, 
must  we  achieve  this  short-sighted,  so- 
called  fiscal  responsibility? 

We  have  seen  it  so  many  times  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  last  12  years.  The 
implementation  of  heinous  economic 
policies  which  at  times  seem  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  smokescreen  to 
cloud  the  unrestrained  cutting  of  our 
Nation's  social  programs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  on  behalf  of  the 
children,  the  poor,  and  the  elderly,  who 
so  often  fall  in  the  cracks  of  such 
thoughtless  policies,  to  recognize  the 
potential  for  the  destruction  of  our  Na- 
tion's Social  Seiuii'v  system. 
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We  do  need  to  make  it  niuic  difliculL 
for  Congress  to  unbalance  the  budget. 

1  have  been  here  for  10  years.  I  came 
here  not  convinced  that  we  need  this 
kind  of  restraint.  We  do  1  am  a  be- 
liever. The  experience  of  the  past  12 
years  should  have  convinced  us  all. 


THE  REAL  COST  OF  A  BALANCED 
BUDGET 

(Mr.  BLACKWELL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BLACKWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  voice  some  real  concerns 
coming  from  my  congressional  district 
about  the  balanced  budget  amendment. 

In  this  year  of  heated  political  de- 
bate, an  amendment  to  our  Constitu- 
tion   to    balance    the    Federal    budget 


FUTURE  GENERATIONS  MOST  AF- 
FECTED BY  BALANCED  BUDGET 
A.MENDMENT 

(Mr.  CARPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  word  or 
two  in  response  to  what  we  just  heard 
from  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  are  being 
called  by  a  variety  of  special  interest 
groups,  some  of  them  very  powerful, 
lobbying  against  consideration  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to. 
first,  require  the  President  to  propose  a 
balanced  budget;  and  second,  to  make 
it  somewhat  more  difficult  for  the  Con- 
gress to  unbalance  that  budget. 

There  is  one  group  we  have  not  heard 
from  in  this  debate.  We  have  not  heard 
from  my  2-year-old  son.  Ben.  and  we 
have  not  heard  from  my  4-year-old  son. 
Christopher.  We  have  not  heard  from 
any  of  your  children.  We  have  not 
heard  from  the  grandchildren  of  the 
senior  citizens  who  are  calling  on  us  to 
not  adopt  this  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. 

That  next  generation,  those  young 
kids,  need  to  be  heard  from.  They  are 
not  members  of  a  special  interest 
group.  They  do  not  have  a  PAC.  They 
do  not  write  or  phone  us.  But  they  have 
lives  to  live,  and  we  are  undercutting 
their  future  if  we  allow  the  tide  of  red 
ink  to  continue. 

We  need  the  kind  of  restraint  that 
this  amendment  pi'ovides  for  us.  We  do 
not  need  an  economic  straitjacket.  We 
do  need  leadership  from  the  President. 


SACRIFICK  .\i.i.;)ED  FOR  THE 
GOOD  OF  ALL 

(Mr.  H.'WES  of  Louisiana  a.sked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr  HA"i'ES  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  Government  is  both  broke  and 
broken.  Fifteen  cents  on  every  dollar 
that  you  pay  in  taxes  goes  toward  un- 
productive debt  service,  and  it  is  bro- 
ken because  the  mechanism  of  i.hange 
does  not  function. 

So  we  look  back  two  centuries  to  a 
Constitution  framed  by  people  who. 
next  to  their  signature,  put  the  simple 
statement.  "On  public  service.  "  public 
service  reflecting  what  they  thought  to 
be  the  best  interests  of  a  nation  and 
not  necessarily  the  whims  or  desires  of 
those  who.  on  electing  them,  felt  that 
their  individual  needs  outweighed  the 
collective  need. 

There  are  people  who  will  be  harmed 
by  tough  decisions,  and  those  who  are 
to  be  harmed  are  going  to  have  to  com- 
mit an  individual  siicrifice  so  that  sub- 
sequent generations  will  have  what 
those  Framers  referred  to  as  the  bless- 
ings of  libert.v  bestowed  upon  them.  If 
we  cannot  sacrifice  enough  to  balance 
the  budget,  then  I  assure  you.  instead 
of  doing  some  harm  to  some,  we  will  do 
total  harm  to  all. 


CONSTITUTION   .ML.^'l    1  iiRCE  US 
TO  MAKE  HARD  DECISIONS 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  heard  this  morning  some  people 
say  that  if  we  pass  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget,  we 
will  be  trivializing  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

■^'esterday.  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  P.W'KTT.^]  said  that  we  were 
showing  a  lack  of  guts  by  trying  to 
pass  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  budget.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is.  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  we 
have  not  had  any  guts  in  the  past.  We 
have  not  decided  to  prioritize  spending 
around  this  place.  I  say  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  P.\N'KTT.\].  and  that  is  the  reason 
we  are  in  the  fix  we  are  in  today. 

Ten  years  ago  we  brought  in  $500  bil- 
lion in  tax  revenues.  Now  it  is  over  SI 
trillion  a  year  in  tax  revenues.  Yet.  we 
are  still  running  SlOO  billion  a  year  into 
the  tank. 

As  the  gentleman  just  said  on  the 
floor  before  me.  we  are  leaving  a  ter- 
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iiiur-  it-gciLy  U)  the  future  generations 
of  this  country.  Why?  Because  we  do 
not  have  any  guts.  We  have  not  had 
any  guts  to  make  priorities  a  priority 
around  this  place. 

We  have  to  make  our  decisions,  and 
since  we  cannot  do  it  on  our  own,  we 
have  to  put  some  teeth  into  the  Con- 
stitution to  do  it  for  us.  to  make  us 
make  those  hard  il-  <  i.-ions. 
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PROVIDING      FOR     CONSIDERATION 

"F     HOrsi:     .TOINT     RESOLUTION 

.  ■'    i'i:(ir(>.<!Nc;  an  .amhnd.mknt 

TO     .-ii,    (■' iNS'i'ITUTION    TO    }'R0- 
VII  li.  im:   .A   BALANCED  BUDGET 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
.Missouri  [Mr..  GeI'H.ardt]  and  the  order 
of  the  House  of  Thursday.  June  4.  1992. 
I  call  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  450) 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  290)  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
to  provide  for  a  balanced  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  and  for  greater  ac- 
countability in  the  enactment  of  tax 
legislation,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

H.  Res.  450 

Resolved.  That  immediately  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Hou.se  shall  re- 
solve itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
2901  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  provide  for  a  balanced  budget  for 
the  United  States  Government  and  for  great- 
er accountability  in  the  enactment  of  tax 
legislation,  all  points  of  order  against  the 
joint  resolution  and  against  its  consider- 
ation are  hereby  waived,  and  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution  shall  be  dispensed 
with.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  joint  resolution  and  which 
shall  not  exceed  four  and  one-half  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  Rep- 
resentative Brooks  of  Texas.  Representative 
Fish  of  New  York,  and  Representative  Sten- 
holm  of  Texas,  or  their  designees,  the  joint 
resolution  shall  be  considered  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  No  amend- 
ment to  the  joint  resolution  shall  be  in  order 
in  the  House  or  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
except  for  the  following  amendments,  which 
shall  be  considered  only  in  the  following 
order,  and  which  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment: 

(ai  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute by.  and  if  offered  by.  Representative 
Fish  of  New  York,  or  his  designee.  This 
amendment  shall  be  debatable  for  no  longer 
than  one  hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Member  proposing  the  amend- 
ment, or  a  designee,  and  a  Member  proposing 
the  amendment,  or  a  designee,  and  a  Member 
opposed  thereto: 

(b)  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute by.  and  if  offered  by.  Representative 
Barton  of  Texas,  or  his  designee,  which  may 
be  offered  notwithstanding  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
as  made  possible  under  section  1(a).  This 
amendment  shall  be  debatable  for  no  longer 
than  one  hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Member  proposing  the  amend- 
ment, or  a  designee,  and  a  Member  opposed 
thereto: 


1 1  I  a::  aim-numeni  :n  the  nature  ul  a  suD- 
stitute  by.  and  if  offered  by.  Representative 
Brooks  of  Texas,  or  his  designee,  which  may 
be  offered  notwithstanding  the  adoption  of 
the  amendments  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute as  made  possible  under  section  1(a)  or 
section  1(b).  This  amendment  shall  be  debat- 
able for  no  longer  than  one  hour  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  Member  pro- 
posing the  amendment,  or  a  designee,  and  a 
Member  opposed  thereto: 

(di  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute by.  and  if  offered  by,  any  Member, 
which  shall  be  the  text  of  any  comparable 
joint  resolution  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  and 
which  may  be  offered  notwithstanding  the 
adoption  of  the  amendments  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  as  made  possible  under  section 
Kai.  section  Kb),  or  section  Uo.  This  amend- 
ment shall  be  debatable  for  no  longer  than 
one  hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  Memtier  proposing  the  amendment 
and  a  Member  opposed  thereto: 

(el  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute by.  and  if  offered  by.  Representative 
Stenholm  of  Texas,  or  his  designee,  which 
may  be  offered  notwithstanding  the  adoption 
of  the  amendments  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute as  made  possible  under  section  1(a). 
section  l(bi.  section  1(c).  or  section  l(di.  This 
amendment  shall  be  debatable  for  no  longer 
than  one  hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Member  proposing  the  amend- 
ment, or  a  designee,  and  a  Member  opposed 
thereto. 

At  the  conclusion  of  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  joint  resolu- 
tion back  to  the  House  If  more  than  one  of 
the  amendments  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute have  been  adopted  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  only  the  last  such  amendment 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  finally 
adopted  and  reported  back  to  the  House.  The 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  ordered  on  the  joint  resolution  and 
such  amendment  thereto,  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 

Sec.  2.  If  the  Committee  rises  on  any  day 
without  coming  to  a  final  resolution  on  the 
joint  resolution,  the  House  shall,  on  the  next 
legislative  day.  following  House  approval  of 
the  Journal,  immediately  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

Sec.  3.  If  a  comparable  joint  resolution  has 
been  passed  by  the  Senate,  it  shall  be  in 
order  at  any  time  after  House  consideration 
of  H.J.  Res.  290  for  Representative  Stenholm 
or  his  designee  to  move  for  immediate  con- 
sideration of  such  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
and  to  move  for  concurrence  in  the  passage 
of  such  Senate  Joint  Resolution,  with  or 
without  amendment  but.  if  with  an  amend- 
ment, then  such  amendment  shall  strike  all 
after  the  resolving  clause  and  substitute 
therefor  the  text  of  H.J.  Res.  290  as  passed  by 
the  House. 

Sec.  4.  Consideration,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  resolution,  of  the  joint 
resolution  and  any  comparable  joint  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Senate  shall  be  a  matter 
of  highest  privilege  in  the  House  and  shall 
take  precedence  over  any  other  motion,  busi- 
ness, or  order  of  the  House,  and  the  House 
shall  proceed  with  such  consideration  to 
final  passage,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  other  motion,  order,  or  business,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  resolution. 

D  1110 
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MONTGOMERY).    The    gentleman     from 


Texas  [Mr    .'^tknholm]  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mi.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  30 
nimutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  MOAKLEY].  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules:  also  for  purposes  of  debate  only. 
I  yield  15  minutes  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  SOLO- 
MON], pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  time  yielding  during 
debate  during  House  Resolution  450  is 
for  the  purpose  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  which  218  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  discharged  on  May  20. 
House  Resolution  450.  allows  for  a  full 
debate  of  the  major  alternative  propos- 
als for  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  By  unamious 
consent,  that  rule  already  has  been 
amended  to  expand  the  general  debate 
time  from  4'2  hours  to  9  hours,  with 
the  relative  division  of  the  time  main- 
tained as  stated  in  House  Resolution 
450. 

House  Resolution  450  allows  for  the 
following:  All  points  of  order  are 
waived:  there  will  be  9  hours  of  general 
debate,  divided  equally  between  Mr. 
Stenhol.m.  Mr.  brooks,  and  Mr.  Fish. 

It  will  be  in  order  to  consider  of  the 
following  five  amendments  in  the  na- 
ture of  substitutes,  m  king-of-the-hill 
fashion: 

First,  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr. 
Fish,  ranking  Republican  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  or  his  designee.  Debat- 
able for  1  hour. 

Second,  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr. 
Barton,  or  his  designee.  Debatable  for 
1  hour. 

Third,  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr. 
Brooks,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  or  his  designee.  Debatable 
for  1  hour. 

Fourth,  a  comparable  BBA  already 
passed  by  the  Senate,  if  any.  Debatable 
for  I  hour. 

Fifth,  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr. 
Stenholm.  priiicipal  sponsor  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  290.  Debatable  for  1 
hour. 

Of  course,  passage  of  any  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  can  be  ac- 
complished with  a  simple  majority 
vote.  Final  passage  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendment,  however,  requires  a 
two-thirds  vote. 

A  motion  to  recommit,  with  or  with- 
out instructions,  is  permitted.  How- 
ever, according  to  the  rule,  any  in- 
structions must  be  confined  to  the  lan- 
guage of  one  of  the  amendments  of- 
fered in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
since  the  language  of  the  rule  refers  in 
each  instance  to  "an  amendment. '"  In 
short,  the  rule  does  not  allow  any 
member  to  offer  a  new  amendment 
through  instructions  in  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

Once  begun,  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  290  is  a  matter  of  the 
highest    privilege   and   must   be   com- 
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pleted  without  the  intervention  of  any 
other  motion,  onier  or  business. 

In  ciraftinK  this  rule,  the  supporters 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  290,  the 
Stenholm-Smith  amendment,  had  two 
fundamental  concerns.  First,  we  want- 
ed to  ensure  fairness  on  this  extremely 
important  issue  of  amending  the  Con- 
stitution. We  felt  it  was  imperative 
that  there  be  a  full  airint?  of  all  views 
within  this  body  about  the  subject.  We 
felt  that  it  is  important  that  there  be 
fair  representation  alon^f  party  lines, 
as  well  as  some  representation  of  the 
degree  of  support  among  House  Mem- 
bers, 

Second,  we  felt  that  the  amendments 
chosen  should  reflect  the  leading  ideas 
for  balanced  budget  amendments.  That 
was  why  a  slot  was  reserved  for  the 
Barton-Tauzin  amendment  which,  by 
far.  has  the  next  highest  amount  of 
support  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. While  the  chairman  and  ranking 
Republican  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  committee  of  jurisdic- 
tion, did  not  have  balanced  budget  pro- 
posals, we  felt  it  was  Important  to  re- 
serve for  them,  or  their  designees,  the 
option  of  offering  amendments. 

This  rule  is  fair,  it  is  complete,  and  it 
has  already  been  supported  by  218 
Members  who  signed  the  discharge  pe- 
tition. 1  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  House  Resolution  450, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  yielding  me  time.  He 
has  been  honorable  and  candid 
throughout  the  process  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  way  he  has  handled  the  situa- 
tion, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  support  the 
rule.  The  division  of  time  is  unfair  and 
other  elements  of  the  rule  are  unusual 
and  unjustified.  Frankly  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  surprised  at  some  who  do  support 
the  rule.  Members  of  the  minority  ad- 
vocatint?  a  rule  that  limits  the  motion 
to  recommit  comes  as  a  real  surprise  to 
me.  I  think  I  will  just  have  to  file  this 
one  away. 

But  I  am  a  realist  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  filed  a  discharge  petition, 
got  his  218  signatures  the  very  same 
day,  and  here  we  are  I  know  this  rule 
will  pass  and  most  Members  are  eager 
to  debate  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment, not  the  details  of  the  rule, 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  do  not  support  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  require  a 
balanced  budget,  I  hasten  to  add:  to- 
days  deficits  are  unacceptable.  We  in- 
crease the  national  debt  at  the  rate  of 
$1  billion  a  day.  Deficits  of  this  size  are 
a  drag  on  economic  growth.  Deficits  of 
this  size  lower  our  standard  of  living, 
weaken  our  competitive  position,  and 
constrain  our  ability  as  a  nation  to  an- 
swer our  domestic  and  international 
needs. 

The  size  of  the  deficit  is  the  problem. 
If  we  are  borrowing  too  much,  the  solu- 


tion Is  real  deficit  reduction.  There  can 
be  no  substitute  No  mandate  estab- 
lished in  the  Constitution,  no  prettv 
new  procedure  set  forth  in  the  law  of 
the  land,  can  do  the  work  of  real 
changes  in  our  spending  habits  and  our 
tax  policies. 

The  best  face  proponents  put  on  the 
constitutional  amendment  is  that  it 
will  fortify  our  will  to  do  the  right 
thing. 

A  balanced  budget,  however,  is  not 
always  the  right  thing  to  do.  Even  the 
proponents  admit  as  much. 

The  spending  cuts  and  burdensome 
tax  hikes  necessary  to  reach  a  balanced 
budget  this  year  would  cripple  an  al- 
ready weak  economy.  No  one  seriously 
calls  for  $400  billion  in  immediate  defi- 
cit reduction.  In  fact,  every  constitu- 
tional amendment  I  have  seen  allows  a 
transition  period.  The  transition  period 
is  an  admission  it  is  wrong  to  insist  on 
a  balanced  budget  this  year. 

If  we  agree  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
balance  the  budget  today,  balancing 
the  budget  ma.v  also  be  dangerous  to- 
morrow and  it  ought  not  to  be  i-equired 
by  the  Constitution. 

We  borrow  much  too  much.  What  we 
spend  it  on  may  be  wrong  as  well.  But 
it  is  not  always  wrong  to  borrow. 

Every  State  issues  bonds  of  some 
sort,  even  States  with  balanced  bud>?et 
constitutional  amendments. 

Proponents  say  that  families  and 
businesses  must  balance  their  budgets. 
In  fact,  good  businesses  borrow  to  ex- 
panil  and  modernize.  Decent  families 
borrow  to  buy  a  house  or  a  car  or  to 
pay  for  their  kids'  education.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  borrowing  for  good 
purposes. 

Yes.  we  have  mismanaged  our  fiscal 
policy.  Yes.  we  must  cut  spending.  Yes. 
we  ought  to  pay  for  todays  consump- 
tion with  our  own  dollars,  not  our  chil- 
dren's. And  yes.  we  need  stiffer  back- 
bones. 

But  even  if  we  need  a  legal  mandate 
to  mend  our  ways  and  reduce  the  defi- 
cit. I  still  deny  we  ought  to  enshrine  in 
the  Constitution  the  goal  of  a  balanced 
budget.  To  propose  an  amendment, 
knowing  that  it  should  not  always  be 
enforced,  is  the  worst  form  of  cynicism. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  a  "no  "  vote  on 
the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

I'AKl.l."l.MK.\TAKY  INgUlKY 

Mr,  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rea- 
son I  ask  for  the  parliamentary  inquir.v 
is  that  I  was  a  little  confused  about  the 
debate  time  that  is  being  allowed  under 
this  rule.  I  did  not  hear  it  when  the 
Clerk  read  it. 

How  much  time  is  being  allowed  for 
general  debate  on  the  bill? 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY).  There  are  9  hours  on  the 


bill  itself  and  1  hour  on  this  resolution, 
and  the  Chair  recalls  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Stenhoi.m] 
controls  the  time.  He  yielded  15  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Solomon). 

Mr  SOLOMON.  In  regard  to  my  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
just  reading  from  the  June  4.  1992.  CON- 
OREs,sioN.M.  Record,  a  statement  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr,  Gep- 
H.\KI)T]  in  which  he  said: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  period  of 
general  Jebate  provided  for  in  House  Resolu- 
tion 430,  if  adopted,  be  expanded  to  9  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided 

I  just  wanted  to  point  out  that  it  is 
not  the  minority  that  asked  for  this. 
Therefore,  I  think  it  was  a  fair  request 
by  the  majority  leader  to  expand  the 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  4  minutes 
and  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Or- 
egon [Mr,  Smith),  a  driving  force  be- 
hind this  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon] 
may  ask  for  unanimous  consent  to  con- 
trol the  time,  and  then  he  can  des- 
ignate the  individual. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  If  that  is  necessary. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  be  able  to  control  the  time  that  has 
already  been  allocated  to  me  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Stenhoi.m]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

.Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes  and  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  S.MITH).  the 
driving  force  behind  this  amendment, 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  STENHOLM). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon),  my  friend,  for  yielding 
to  me. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  this  is  going 
to  be  a  great  day  for  us  in  this  House 
and  a  great  day  for  this  country. 

This  is  a  fair  rule;  as  my  colleagues 
have  heard,  the  time  is  divided  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis.  It  could  not  be  any  fair- 
er. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end  of  it  all  to- 
morrow we  are  going  to  vote  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  We  are 
going  to  pass  it.  W'e  are  going  to  follow 
what  77  percent  of  the  American  people 
want. 

I  ask  my  colleagues.  "Isn't  that  what 
this  is  all  about?  Representative  gov- 
ernment?" For  once.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gress is  going  to  look  out  into  the  fu- 
ture in  the  long  term,  not  react  to  just 
the  short-term  programs. 

This  is  change.  This  is  change.  Peo- 
ple are  demanding  change  in  America. 

We  want  change  as  well.  We  are  going 
to  nullify  this  Government.  We  are 
going  to  suggest  that  the  President  of 
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the  United  States  offer  a  balanced 
budget  and  the  Congress  offer  a  bal- 
anced budget.  This  is  unification  of  the 
President,  the  executive,  and  the  legis- 
lative branch. 

So.  is  it  wrong  to  control  deficits  and 
the  debt?  If  that  is  dangerous,  then  let 
us  be  dangerous.  It  is  going  to  be  a 
great  day  for  America,  and  it  is  going 
to  be  especially  a  great  day  for  our 
children. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
SMITH]  for  his  statement. 

ANN01SCF..ME.ST  BY  THE  SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  informs  the  j^^entleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solo.mon]  that  he  received 
unanimous  consent  to  control  the  time 
which  has  already  been  allocated  to 
him  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
STENHOLM).  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]  does  not  have  to 
stand  up  after  yielding  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  or  other  Members. 
He  controls  the  time,  and  he  may  sit. 
stand,  or  whatever  he  wants  to  do. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
had  yielded  m.yself  the  time,  and  then 
yielded  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon, 
but.  if  I  might,  then  I  will  continue, 
under  my  request,  to  yield  myself  4 
minutes. 

The  SPE.AKfn?  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  SOLOMON] 
is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  SOLO.MON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ris- 
ing to  support  this  rule  and  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment.  I  would  like 
to  really  pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm]  for  his 
tireless  efforts  in  bringing  this  issue  fi- 
nally to  the  floor. 

I  hate  to  say  it.  .Mi.  .Speaker,  but 
America  does  not  trust  its  own  Con- 
gress anymore.  America  knows  that 
Congress  will  not.  it  cannot,  control 
Government  spending.  That  is  why 
poll,  after  poll,  after  poll  shows  that 
the  American  people  want  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. And  the.v  want  it  now.  not  tomor- 
row, not  next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  the  first  reso- 
lution I  introduced  when  I  came  to  this 
Congress  in  1979.  along  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Stenhol.m]. 
Things  were  already  bad  then.  But  I 
never  dreamed  that  we  would  soon 
have  a  S400  billion  annual  deficit  piled 
onto  a  $4  trillion  total  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  deficit  is  a  disgrace. 
I  say  to  my  colleagues.  "The  blame  be- 
longs right  here.  and.  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, the  American  people  know  it.  You 
know  it  if  you  go  home  outside  this 
beltway  every  single  weekend  like  I  do. 
The  people  are  not  going  to  be  fooled 
by  gimmicks  like  budget  summits,  and 
they're  not  going  to  be  fooled  by  stat- 
utes that  can  be  ignored,  or  bypassed 
or  overturned.  They  want  enforcement 
provisions  and  guarantees  that  we  will 
not  simply  raise  taxes  to  allow  more 
spending." 


.Mr,  .-^peakfi .  i!  the  .American  people 
do  not  tret  these  things,  they  are  going 
to  throw  a  lot  of  us  out  this  coming 
election:  and  we  will  lit-serve  it.  believe 
me. 

I  want  to  commend  my  classmate, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  STEN- 
HOLM]. for  getting  this  amendment  or 
the  floor.  We  are  going  to  pass  it  to- 
morrow, and  it  is  going  to  go  to  the 
Senate.  The  American  people  are  going 
to  demand  that  the  Senate  pass  it  too. 

So.  I  urge  support  of  the  rule,  and  I 
urge  support  of  the  balanced  budget 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  I'Ci^erve  the  balance  of 
mv  time. 

Mr,  STENHOL.M.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  fi-om  .Mis- 
souri [Mr.  VOLKMKK], 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mi .  Speaker.  I  I'lse  m 
support  of  the  rule  and  in  strong  sup- 
port for  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  budget.  I.  personally,  have 
introduced  such  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  in  each  Congress  since 
first  being  elected  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1976. 

Over  the  last  decade.  Congress  has 
tried  repeatedly  to  curb  deficit  spend- 
ing. But  as  we  have  seen.  Gramm-Rud- 
man  I.  Gramm-Rudman  II.  and  the  1990 
Budget  Enforcement  Act.  all  have 
failed  in  their  intent  to  tame  the  defi- 
cit. 

With  passage  of  this  amendment,  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  give  Congress 
and  the  President  the  backbone  to 
make  the  tough,  necessary  decisions  to 
balance  the  budget.  This  Constitu- 
tional amendment  will  not  allow  Con- 
gress to  continue  along  its  current 
path  of  amassing  an  uncontrollable 
budget  deficit. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Stenholm  amendment  and  force  Con- 
gress and  the  President  to  act  fiscally 
responsible  and  balance  the  budget  so 
that  we  do  not  pass  a  mountain  of  debt 
onto  our  grandchildren. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only.  I  yield  10' i'  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  fi-om  Maryland 
[Mr.  Hover]. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Mo..\kley]  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  taking  an  action  that  I  would  much 
prefer  was  not  necessary.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  amending  the  Constitution  to 
provide  for  a  balanced  budget. 

In  1982  and  1990.  I  voted  against  such 
action.  I  spoke  and  worked  against  the 
adoption  of  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment using  much  of  the  same  rationale 
of  today's  opponents  contained  in 
speeches  on  this  flooi  and  in  editorials 
in  many  of  our  most  respected  news- 
papers. I  have  concluded,  however,  that 
my  obligation  to  our  future  and  to  our 
children  demands  decisive  and  decid- 
edly different  action  to  affect  a  change 
in  the  way  we  have  been  conducting 
the  fiscal  business  of  our  country. 


I  believe  our  evergrowing  annual  op- 
erating deficits,  estimated  to  be  ap- 
proximately $400  billion  this  year 
alone,  pose  one  of  the  most  significant 
threats  to  our  health  as  a  nation  and 
.■America's  ability  to  have  a  vibrant  do- 
mestic economy  and  to  be  competitive 
in  our  global  economy. 

The  results  of  our  failure  to  pay  as 
you  go  over  the  past  12  yeare  are  stag- 
gering. And.  although  oft  repeated. 
they  bear,  in  my  opinion,  being  reiter- 
ated: 

First,  in  a  short  12  years,  we  have 
gone  from  a  national  debt  of  S914  bil- 
lion to  one  of  S3. 701  trillion— a  400-per- 
cent increase.  We  have  now  unfortu- 
nately become  the  world's  largest  debt- 
or. 

Second,  the  national  debt  has  gone 
from  26.7  percent  of  the  gross  domestic 
product  to  52.2  percent,  almost  dou- 
bling it. 

Third,  net  interest  on  the  deficit  has 
increased  from  8.9  percent  of  our  budg- 
et to  almost  14  percent. 

Fourth,  in  constant  1987  dollars,  mili- 
tary spending  has  gone  up  a  third,  enti- 
tlements and  mandatory  spending  has 
gone  up  about  40  percent,  interest  pay- 
ments have  increased  a  whopping  118.9 
percent,  and  at  the  same  time,  domes- 
tic discretionary  spending  has  de- 
creased 4.5  percent. 
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The  only  item  m  our  budget  that  has 
gone  down  has  been  our  investment  ex- 
penditure. The  money  for  education. 
for  health  research,  for  immunization 
of  children,  space  exploration.  Head 
Start,  efficient  revenue  collection,  job 
training,  housing,  agriculture,  and  lit- 
erally a  thousand  other  prioi-ities  that 
our  society  needs  Government  to  per- 
form. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  primary 
responsibility  for  this  fiscal  debacle 
lies  with  Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush. 
Both  have  failed  to  present  to  the  Con- 
gress, or  to  the  American  people,  budg- 
et plans  which  merited  or  received 
their  support.  Indeed  not  even  their 
own  party  supported  them. 

The  four  budgets  voted  on  by  the 
House  as  Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush 
submitted  them  received:  In  1985.  1 
vote:  m  1987.  12  votes;  in  1988.  27  votes; 
and.  most  recently.  42  votes  in  1992. 
The  1992  vote  was  a  high-water  mark 
when  only  25  percent  of  the  President's 
own  party  supported  his  fiscal  plan  for 
the  Nation.  And.  of  course,  neither  ever 
submitted  a  balanced  budget  to  the 
Congress. 

In  response  to  the  President's  re- 
quests over  those  12  years,  the  Con- 
gress, as  we  all  know,  has  appropriated 
less  money  than  the  President  re- 
quested. But.  in  the  face  of  a  lack  of 
leadership  from  the  President,  collec- 
tively the  Congress  also  failed  to  stem 
the  hemorrhage  of  red  ink  that  threat- 
ens to  drown  our  children,  our  econ- 
omy, and  our  future. 
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We  have  attempted,  as  many  have 
said,  numerous  legislative  fixes  over 
the  years,  and  they  have  not  worked. 

My  good  friend.  Leon  P,^NETT.^.  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect  and 
affection,  has  correctly  stated  that 
what  we  need  to  get  our  fiscal  House  in 
order  is  the  courage  to  make  the  tough 
votes  required  to  adopt  a  fiscally  sound 
budget  plan.  He  is  clearly  correct.  The 
stark  fact,  however,  is  that  even  in  the 
best  of  times,  we  have  failed  to  stem 
deficits  at  any  time  since  1960. 

As  the  Washington  Post  observed  in 
its  editorial  opposing  a  constitutional 
amendment: 

.  .  .  The  Interest  on  the  debt  is  now  a  sev- 
enth of  the  budget  and  crowds  our  other 
spendlni?.  The  deficit  restricts  the  economy 
and  the  ability  to  icovern.  both  at  the  same 
time. 

However,  its  conclusion  was.  as  is 
Chairman  Panett.\"s.  that  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  -should  not  become 
the  permanent  monument  to  a  tem- 
porary failure  of  political  will." 

The  Baltimore  Sun  even  more  harsh- 
ly characterized  the  consideration  of  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  as  a— 

cynical  hypocritical  Kesluro.  from  a  bunch 
of  politicians  who  are  in  the  process  of  ap- 
provinif  a  $400  liillion  deficit. 

And  they  have  a  point. 

But  the  same  editorial  goes  on  to 
add: 

...  If  this  newspaper  ihousht  a  balanced 
budget  amemlmont  would  fulfill  its  proml.ie. 
we  would  back  it  to  the  hilt 

They  then  outline  the  failure  of  legis- 
lative enactments  to  curb  the  deficits 
and  add: 

Given  this  sad  history,  a  constitutional 
amendment  regulating  a  balanced  budeet  is 
increasin^tly  temptinif  since  the  present  sys- 
tem Is  bankrupt,  since  the  Nation's  security 
and  economic  well  beinu  are  at  risk,  since 
lartre  borrowing  increasingl.v  divert  the  Na- 
tion's resources  to  the  wealthy,  at  home  and 
abroad,  drastic  action  Is  necessary. 

This  is  suggested  by  the  Baltimore 
Sun.  but  they  balk  at  an  amendment. 

I  have  concluded,  too.  that  di'astic 
action  is  necessary.  And  an  amendment 
is  the  only  alternative  I  see  forcing  the 
President,  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
excruciatingly  difficult  decisions  we 
must  make  to  put  our  Nation's  fi- 
nances in  order. 

It  is  my  intention.  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, to  support  the  Gephardt- 
Bonior-Obey  amendment.  I  am  pleased 
that  it  does  not  have  a  provision  for 
any  extraordinary  majority  for  the 
Congress  to  accomplish  either  a  bal- 
anced budget  or  spending  beyond  reve- 
nues, if  that  is  requii'ed  by  the  national 
economy  or  for  security  reasons.  But.  I 
would  note  that  even  then  one  person, 
the  President,  and  a  third  of  only  one 
House  of  the  Congress  can  thwart  the 
will  of  the  majority.  The  minorit\''s 
ability  to  impose  its  will  was  con- 
templated and  provjiied  for  by  our 
Founding  Fathei's.  .\:i(l  .ilthoui;h  I  will 


support  the  Obey-Gephardt-Bonior 
amendment.  I  regret  its  exclusion  of  a 
significant  part  of  the  Government's 
expenditures  from  its  coverage. 

Again,  because  I  believe  decisive, 
some  would  say  drastic,  action  is  nec- 
essary, if  Gephardt-Bonior-Obey  fails 
to  receive  the  support  of  two-thirds  of 
my  colleagues  support.  I  will  support 
the  Stenholm  amendment,  which  I  like 
less  because  of  its  requirement  for 
votes  of  60  percent  of  each  House  to 
take  certain  fiscal  actions. 

If  the  Stenholm  amendment  ulti- 
mately pivsses.  I  will  urge  the  Senate 
and  the  conference  committee  to  mod- 
ify it  to  make  it  more  workable  and 
more  precise,  before  it  is  ultimately 
considered  for  final  passage  and  trans- 
mission to  the  States. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  sponsors  of 
that  amendment  are  attempting  to  pre- 
clude that  opportunity.  I  hope  they  fail 
in  that  effort.  This  is  a  serious  step  we 
take,  requiring,  it  seems  to  me.  the 
most  serious  consideration  at  every 
step  of  the  way.  including  the  con- 
ference committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  told  many  of 
my  good  friends  who  have  asked  my 
view  of  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. I  have  a  great  fear  that  my  5- 
year-old  grandchild's  inheritance,  and 
that  of  her  contemporaries,  is  being 
robbed  by  our  generation,  not  just  by 
those  of  us  who  sit  in  this  House  or 
those  who  sit  in  the  Senate  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  but  by  all  Americans  who 
expect  to  'buy  now  and  pay  later." 
That  time  is  up.  It  is  immoral  for  us  to 
do  so.  It  is  as.  well,  irresponsible  and 
unfair. 

A  recent  GAO  repoit  referring  to  the 
budget  deficits  has  said  that  "inaction 
is  not  a  sustainable  policy."  The  Amer- 
ican people  agree:  and  agree  emphati- 
cally. 

That  same  GAO  report.  Mr.  Speaker, 
warns  that  "The  economic  and  politi- 
cal reality  is  that  the  Nation  cannot 
continue  on  the  current  path"  and  that 
"the  sooner  action  is  taken  to  bring 
the  deficit  under  control  and  to  make 
the  composition  of  Federal  spending 
more  conducive  to  investment,  the  less 
the  sacrifice  and  the  greater  the  bene- 
fit." 

The  amendment  will  not  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  action,  nor  a  magic  provider 
of  courage,  as  Mr.  P.\.NKTr.\  so  aptly  ob- 
served, but.  no  one  should  doubt  that  it 
will  be  a  compelling  mandate  for  those 
sworn  to  preserve  and  protect  the  Con- 
stitution. And.  in  addition,  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  observation  made  by 
Thomas  Jeffeison  that: 

The  question  whether  one  generation  has 
the  right  to  bind  another  by  the  deficit  it 
imposes  is  a  question  of  such  consequences 
as  to  place  it  amonK  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  government.  We  should  consider 
ourselves  unauthorized  to  saddle  posterity 
with  our  debts  and  morally  bound  to  pay 
them  ourselves. 

Because  of  that,  when  my  name  is 
called.  I  will  vote  for  this  constitu- 
tional amendment. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  those  sen- 
timents. And  because  I  believe  the 
President  and  we  have  not  met  our  in- 
dividual and  collective  responsibilities 
to  both  this  generation  and  the  genera- 
tions to  succeed  us.  this  year  I  will 
support  a  balanced  budget  amendment. 

Mr  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  R.^VK.\KL). 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  to  my  friends,  no  two  ways  about 
it.  this  country  is  in  desperate  shape. 
The  deficit  is  going  to  approach  $400 
billion  this  year.  We  have  lost  control 
of  it.  We  cannot  tax  our  way  out  of  it. 

Imagine  trying  to  raise  $400  billion  in 
taxes  in  1  year.  2  years.  3  years.  4 
years,  or  5  years.  We  cannot  tax  our 
way  out  of  it.  We  cannot  inflate  our 
way  out  of  it.  Think  about  this.  If  we 
were  to  devalue  our  dollar  to  try  to  in- 
nate our  way  out  of  it.  it  would  prob- 
ably cause  a  revolution  in  this  country. 

We  cannot  cut  our  way  out  of  it.  In 
this  Govei-nment.  this  Congress,  the 
administration  and  the  Government  of 
which  I  am  a  part,  we  do  not  have  the 
guts  or  the  intestinal  fortitude  to 
make  the  cuts  that  are  necessary. 
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So  if  we  do  not  pass  this  balanced 
budget  amendment  today,  the  basic 
Stenholm  amendment,  hopefully  im- 
proved by  the  strengthening  amend- 
ments, we  are  going  to  have  a  financial 
collapse 

Now.  how  does  one  occur'?  What  is  the 
only  thing  that  holds  financial  mar- 
kets together?  It  is  confidence. 

Do  Members  remember  what  hap- 
pened on  October  19.  1987.  when  we  were 
in  a  lot  better  shape,  for  no  appai'ent 
reasons,  and  no  one  has  leally  been 
able  to  put  their  finger  on  the  reason 
yet.  All  of  a  sudden  the  Dow  started 
going  down.  And  when  the  bell  rang  at 
4  o'clock,  she  was*  down  508  points. 

The  next  day.  when  the  market 
opened,  it  continued  to  go  down.  And 
at  11:30  on  October  20.  1987.  Big  Blue, 
the  greatest  stock  in  the  world,  quit 
trading. 

The  same  thing  can  happen  to  us 
with  the  lack  of  a  balanced  budget 
amendment.  Any  Monday,  one  of  these 
Mondays  when  the  Treasury  goes  in 
there  to  refinance  its  debt,  something 
is  going  to  happen  in  Tokyo,  maybe  a 
rumor  in  France,  a  bad  word  in  Lon- 
don. There  are  going  to  be  no  biddei-s. 

We  are  going  to  tr.v  to  refinance  that 
S40  billion  of  debt  and  pay  off  those  se- 
curity holders  whose  debt  securities 
are  coming  due  to  cover  those  checks 
that  were  written  the  previous  week, 
and  it  is  going  to  be  Katie,  bar  the 
door. 

All  those  checks  that  had  been  writ- 
ten and  sent  out.  they  are  going  to 
start  bouncing  and  flipping  all  over  the 
place.  We  are  going  to  have  a  financial 
meltdown  in  this  country. 

A  lot  of  people  may  sneer  and  say. 
"It    cant    happen."    Remember    back 


what  happened  on  October  19  and  20. 
1987.  just  so  recently,  when  we  almost 
had  a  financial  meltdown  in  this  coun- 
try. 

So  I  am  going  to  vote  for  those 
amendments  which  strengthen  the 
basic  Stenholm  amendment,  and  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  Gephardt,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  a  killer  amend- 
ment. And  for  gosh  sakes.  for  all  Amer- 
ica, for  the  health  and  wealth  and  the 
future  of  our  country,  vote  against 
Gephardt  and  for  whatever  we  come 
out  with  hopefully  Stenholm  sti-ength- 
ened. 

The  srK.XKKH  pro  tempore  iMi'. 
MoNTGOMEKY  i.  The  gentleman  from 
.New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  has  8'^  min- 
utes remaining,  the  gentleman  from 
Te.xas  [Mr.  STENHOLM]  has  11  minutes 
lemaining.  and  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mo.aiKLEY].  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ha.s  16  minutes  i-emaining. 

Mr.  STENllOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
I  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Cleme.n'T]. 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
very  strong  support  of  the  rule  and  for 
the  constitutional  amendment  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  proposed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  STENHOLM]. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  in  the  U.S. 
Congr^'ss  now  for  4'^  years.  I  remember 
so  well  running  for  the  U.S.  Congress 
just  5  years  ago.  I  endorsed  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  balance  the 
budget  at  that  particular  time  because 
I  felt  like  we  needed  it.  We  did  not  have 
S400  billion  deficits  just  5  years  ago. 
and  we  did  not  have  this  outrageous 
spending  that  we  have  today,  and  I  feel 
that  much  stronger  than  I  have  ever 
felt  that  we  must  move  in  that  dii-ec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  move  in  that 
direction,  because  we  are  not  control- 
ling spending.  The  executive  branch, 
they  have  never  proposed  a  balanced 
budget.  Neither  has  Congress  enacted  a 
balanced  budget.  We  have  had  in-espon- 
sibility  in  both  areas. 

We  also  know  that  everything  that 
has  happened  has  not  helped  us  at  all. 
We  know  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
shown  any  constraint  at  all. 

Every  one  of  us.  all  435  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  every 
one  of  us  has  a  different  idea  where  to 
cut  costs.  We  have  some  good  inten- 
tions. We  all  want  to  cut  costs,  but  we 
all  want  to  cut  costs  in  a  different  way. 

And  what  happens?  Nothing  happens, 
and  the  budget  deficits  continue  to 
climb.  That  is  why  when  I  am  at  home 
in  Nashville.  TN.  in  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District,  and  when  I  am  at  town- 
hall  meetings,  and  when  I  am  with 
business  executives,  the  message  is  the 
same:  for  God's  sake,  reduce  the  budget 
deficit. 

Why  do  we  need  the  balanced  budget 
amendment?  Because  the  American 
people  do  not  have  the  confidence  m 
the    ability    of    the    Federal    Govern- 
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ment— both  executive  and  legislative 
branches — to  address  the  Nation's  fis- 
cal problems.  Who  can  blame  them? 
This  Government  has  not  balanced  an 
annual  budget  since  1969. 

If  we  fail  to  pass  a  balanced  budget. 
our  standard  of  living,  our  schools,  our 
infrastructure,  our  transit  systems,  our 
way  of  life,  are  in  jeopardy. 

Our  inability  to  enact  a  balanced 
budget  from  one  fiscal  year  to  the  next 
threatens  the  U.S.  potential  for  eco- 
nomic growth  and— just  as  important- 
it  hinders  us  from  addressing  the  seri- 
ous societal  problems  we  face. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  enact- 
ment of  a  constitutional  amendment 
requiring  a  balanced  budget  would 
jeopardize  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund  because  Congress  would  loot  the 
trust  fund  to  reduce  the  deficit.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
First,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Stenholm 
amendment  that  says  that  we  have  to 
raid  the  Social  Security  trust  fund  to 
balance  the  budget.  However,  if  any 
Member  proposed  to  dip  into  the  Social 
Security  trust  fund  I  would  vote 
against  it  faster  than  you  can  blink  an 
eye. 

Second,  if  we  continue  with  business 
as  usual,  with  deficits  hovering  around 
S200  billion,  we  must  ask  ourselves 
what  can  we  do  to  correct  the  problem. 
And  what  we  can  do  to  correct  the 
problem  is  to  pass  this  balanced  budget 
amendment,  support  the  Stenholm  lan- 
guage, and  move  us  in  the  direction  of 
economic  stability  and  strength  once 
again. 

Mr.  MOAKLKV.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  P.^NETT.'\].  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
about  to  embark  on  what  I  think  is  the 
most  important  and  serious  debate 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  can 
engage  in.  which  is  whether  or  not  we 
are  to  amend  the  Nation's  most  sacred 
document,  our  Constitution. 

This  is  a  very  serious  step.  It  in- 
volves obviously  implications  for  the 
interpretation  of  this  amendment,  as 
well  as  our  court  system,  as  well  as  the 
potential  for  a  constitutional  crisis. 
And  for  those  reasons,  this  is  a  most 
serious  debate. 

We  are  now  talking  about  the  rule  to 
consider  that  kind  of  constitutional 
amendment.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
such  a  rule  ought  to  provide  for  very 
open  debate.  It  ought  to  allow  for 
amendments  and  consideration  of  all 
substitutes.  It  certainly  ought  to  allow 
for  discussion  of  enforcement  of  this 
kind  of  constitutional  amendment. 

Let  me  share  with  Members  my 
greatest  fear  here.  My  ^-itatest  fear  is 
that  this  amendment  does  not  rep- 
resent change  at  all.  and  that  the 
American  people  will  understand  that. 
That,  m  effect,  what  we  are  doing  is  re- 
lying  on    the   same    old   gimmn  k.    the 
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same  old  scam,  which  is  to  adopt  an 
amendment  that  does  not  involve  seri- 
ous choices  in  order  to  convey  a  mes- 
sage back  to  our  constituents  that 
>omehow  we  are  really  serious  about 
balancing  the  budget, 

I  have  looked  at  this  amendment, 
and  I  urge  all  Members  to  look  at  the 
amendment.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
amendment  that  says  how  we  get  to  a 
balanced  budget.  Nothing  in  here  says 
that.  The  only  way  you  get  to  a  bal- 
anced budget  is  to  make  tough  choices 
on  policies. 
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I  had  urged  the  authors  of  this 
amendment  to  allow  us  to  debate  pol- 
icy decisions,  to  debate  enforcement  at 
the  same  time  that  we  debate  this  con- 
stitutional amendment.  That  is  the 
way  to  deal  with  this  issue. 

The  answer  was  no.  no.  We  want  to 
talk  about  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment, but  we  do  not  want  to  talk  about 
the  policy  decisions.  We  want  to  talk 
about  the  constitutional  amendment, 
but  we  do  not  want  to  talk  about  en- 
forcement. 

Does  that  not  say  something  to  the 
American  people  about  whether  or  not 
this  is  real,  when  the  authors  want  to 
talk  about  a  constitutional  amendment 
but  they  do  not  want  to  talk  about  the 
choices  that  we  need  to  make  in  order 
to  truly  balance  the  budget? 

Second,  if  we  are  going  to  deal  with 
an  amendment,  should  we  not  know 
what  is  in  that  amendment?  We  have 
not  seen  a  finalized  copy  of  this  amend- 
ment in  the  Record  until  today. 

There  are  six  major  changes  in  this 
amendment  from  the  one  that  was  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Texats— 
six  major  changes.  Is  that  the  way  we 
are  going  to  change  the  Constitution, 
is  to  sneak  into  the  Record  six  changes 
that  involve  judgments  about  whether 
or  not  we  can  determine  receipts  and 
outlays? 

Let  me  just  mention  one.  section  6: 

The  Congress  shall  enforce  and  implement 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation  which 
may  rely  on  estimates  of  outlays  and  re- 
ceipts. 

That  means  this  is  not  a  balanced 
budget  amendment,  if  we  are  going  to 
rely  on  estimates  of  outlays  and  re- 
ceipts. We  could  end  up  at  the  end  of 
the  year  being  out  of  balance  and  not 
in  violation  of  this  amendment. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  requires  that 
the  Congress  pass  what?  Legislation  to 
implement  it.  If  I  have  heard  it  once.  I 
have  heard  it  1.000  times:  "We  don't 
want  to  rely  on  legislation.  We  want  to 
rely  on  the  Constitution,  because  legis- 
lation doesn't  work  here   " 

And  yet  what  do  we  have  here,  an 
amendment  that  depends  on  legislation 
to  make  it  work.  For  goodness  sakes. 
this  is  changing  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Let  us  do  it  with  care. 

We  are  about  to  embark  on  this  de- 
bate without  a  full  debate  on  policies 
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and  choices,  without  the  full  oppor- 
tunity to  be  able  to  consider  enforce- 
ment and  other  options  and  without 
equal  time  dividf'd  between  both  sides. 

Those  who  argue  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  argue  that  this  is  the  ulti- 
mate answer  for  guts,  for  spinelessness. 
for  the  budget,  for  the  future,  and  for 
our  children.  This  is  a  bad  way  to  start 
off  that  kind  of  debate. 

For  that  reason,  I  intend  to  oppose 
this  rule. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Coble]. 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

I  proceed  along  this  constitutional 
amendment  path  very  deliberately, 
very  cautiously.  I  do  not  rush  to  the 
Constitution  with  amendment  pen  in 
hand  just  for  the  sake  of  amending  this 
time-honored  document.  But  this  Con- 
gress and  this  country  is  in  financial 
distress,  Mr.  Speaker.  And  we  are  in 
this  precarious  position  because  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  lacks  the 
resolve,  lacks  the  discipline  to  get  our 
fiscal  house  in  proper  order. 

We  have  not  come  to  this  precipice 
overnight.  For  many  years  this  Con- 
gress has  been  content  to  collect  $5 
million,  spend  SIO  million,  and  then  ask 
incredulously  why  we  are  plagued  with 
deficits.  How  long.  oh.  how  long  can  we 
continue  to  walk  this  delicate  line? 
Not  very  long.  I  fear. 

As  we  pursue  this  constitutional 
amendment  course,  admittedl.v  we  are 
assuming  some  risks,  but  I  believe  we 
have  no  other  choice. 

Some  opponents  hoist  their  flags  of 
fear  by  claiming  such  an  amendment 
will  be  detrimental  to  Social  Security. 
This  is  the  fear  tactic  approach  at  its 
lowest  level. 

This  amendment.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
in  no  wa.v  adversely  affect  Social  Secu- 
rity. And  if  it  did.  1  would  abandon  my 
support  thereof. 

A  country  music  singer  some  years 
ago  recorded  a  song  depicting  the  free 
and  easy  life,  which  included  a  dally 
diet  of  free  bubble-up  and  rainbow 
stew.  My  colleagues,  the  days  of  free 
bubble- up  and  rainbow  stew  are  about 
to  come  to  an  end. 

To  prepare  for  this  day  of  judgment, 
we  need  to  be  armed  with  some  sort  of 
defense. 

We  obviously  lack  the  discipline  to 
correct  this  problem  upon  our  own  mo- 
tion. Nothing  less  than  a  constitu- 
tional mandate  will  suffice,  in  my 
opinion. 

I  am  willing  to  assume  the  risks  in- 
volved by  casting  my  vote  in  favor  of 
the  balanced  budget  amendment. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Tr.\ficant1. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT  Mr  Speaker.  I 
agree  with  both  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,     Chairman     Mci.\KLKy. 
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and  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Chairman  Panett.\.  This  is  a  lot  of 
rhetoric. 

It  would  be  a  real  amendment  if  it 
said  Members  are  personally  liable  for 
any  moneys  that  were  spent  over  and 
above  our  receipts.  It  does  not. 

Now  Members  could  go  home  again, 
like  they  did  with  Gramm-Kemp. 
Gramm-Latta.  Gramm-Rudman. 

Gramm-Bankrupt.  and  all  those 
Gramm  deficit  programs  and  say.  "I 
voted  to  balance  the  budget." 

Let  us  get  off  it.  The  American  work- 
er is  telling  us  quite  clearly  today, 
"Take  your  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment and  shove  it  up  your  deficit." 

They  are  saying,  "Do  your  job.  You 
have  enough  laws  on  the  book.  Stop 
the  illegal  trade,  incentivize  the  Tax 
Code,  reform  the  policies  that  are  send- 
ing our  jobs  to  Mexico  and  Singapore, 
give  America  a  chance,  ' 

Our  Government  is  structurally 
bankrupt.  No  one  in  Washington,  nor 
America's  Government,  is  listening  ex- 
cept a  little  guy  by  the  name  of  Perot. 
And  while  we  are  all  laughing,  he  is 
going  to  clean  everybod.v's  clock.  Be- 
cause, my  colleagues,  no  law  can  ac- 
complish what  a  bunch  of  lawmakers 
do  not  have  the  courage  and  will  to  en- 
force. And  this  does  nothing  to  balance 
the  budget  of  our  country. 

My  colleagues  may  not  agi"ee  with 
me,  but  I  am  going  to  say  it  again: 
Stop  pa.ying  for  the  defense  of  Japan 
and  Germany,  stop  paying  all  this  for- 
eign aid.  stop  these  policies  that  are 
sending  our  jobs  to  Mexico  and  Singa- 
pore, incentivize  our  Tax  Code  to  recy- 
cle American  dollars  and  invest  in 
America. 

We  will  balance  the  budget,  not  just 
with  restraints  that  say  "Cut  spending 
or  increase  taxes."  My  colleagues,  this 
amendment  says.  "Increase  taxes."  We 
will  ilo  more  to  balance  the  budget  by 
creating  jobs  than  we  will  do  with 
these  political  speeches  that  will  be 
made  subsequent  to  this  debate  today. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  FR.^^'K]. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  interested  in  this  rule. 
For  one  thing,  it  brings  forward  some 
of  the  most  important  measures  that 
we  could  possibly  deal  with  and  says 
they  are  unamenable.  For  each  individ- 
ual amendment,  it  is  a  completely 
closed  rule. 

None  of  these  constitutional  amend- 
ments, none  of  these  extraordinarily 
important  proposals  are  subject  to 
amendment  at  all. 

I  think  that  is  in  error.  It  is.  of 
course,  also  an  inconsistency  that  is  of 
deficit  proportions. 

For  Members  on  the  Republican  side 
to  be  supporting  this  rule  which  says 
that  none  of  these  constitutional 
amendments  can  themselves  be  subject 
to  any  amendment  really  does  under- 
line how  idle  have  been  some  of  their 
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arguments  previously  about  closed 
rules.  None  of  these  amendments  is 
subject  to  amendment. 

There  are  very  controversial  provi- 
sions. For  example.  I  am  told  in  the 
newest  version  that  has  been  brought 
forward,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  tells  me  we  just 
got  to  see  this  late  yesterday  or  early 
today,  under  the  proposal  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  and  others,  if  we 
want  to  raise  spending  for  national  se- 
curity, it  takes  a  majority.  If  we  want 
to  raise  spending  for  anything  else,  it 
takes  three-fifths. 
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In  other  words,  if  the  Members  want- 
ed to  send  some  more  troops  to  West- 
ern Europe,  they  would  only  need  a 
majority,  the  same  as  they  do  now.  If 
they  wanted  to  do  unemployment  com- 
pensation, it  will  take  three-fifths.  It 
will  constitutionalize  the  bias  in  Amer- 
ican policy  in  favor  of  overseas  spend- 
ing. 

Now.  if  it  was  national  security  nar- 
rowly defined,  it  would  not  be  debat- 
able, but  national  security  has  meant 
troop)s  in  Europe.  Aid  to  Russia  is  jus- 
tified, not  as  an  act  of  pure  charity, 
and  I  think  there  is  a  case  to  be  made 
for  it.  but  under  the  constitutional 
amendment,  if  adopted,  if  we  want  to 
unbalance  the  budget  by  sending  a  cou- 
ple of  billion  dollars  of  food  aid  to 
Belarus,  the  Ukraine,  and  Kazakhstan, 
we  could  do  it  by  a  majority.  But  if  we 
wanted  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
communities  in  America  faced  with  a 
crushing  burden  under  the  Clean  Water 
Act  and  needing  help  in  building  sew- 
ers, if  we  wanted  to  deal  with  unem- 
ployment compen.sation.  if  we  wanted 
to  do  something  about  middle-income 
children  trying  to  go  to  college  with- 
out breaking  themselves,  it  would  take 
three-fifths.  No  domestic  program 
would  qualify  for  that  majorit.v.  Only 
programs  in  which  we  had  substantial 
spending  overeeas.  which  are  justified 
as  national  security,  would  be  there. 

Members  have  a  right  to  say  we  want 
to  give  a  constitutional  edge  to  the 
overseas  spending  that  I  believe  has 
been  the  most  serious  cause  of  our 
problems,  but  why  do  they  bring  for- 
ward a  rule  that  says  we  cannot  even 
deal  with  that?  Why  should  not  that  be 
subject  to  amendment? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FR.-KNK  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
lot  of  respect  for  the  gentleman.  The 
Committee  on  Rules  and  the  majority 
leadership  could  have  brought  out  a 
rule  at  any  time  and  done  exactly  what 
the  gentleman  is  asking  for.  They  re- 
fused to  do  it.  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Stknhoi.mJ  had  no  choice 
but  to  pursue  the  course  he  did. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  for 
1  additional  minute. 


.%!:.  MD.AKLKY  I  yiehi  1  .idditional 
minult.'  to  the  kriTUienian  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield.  I  would  a.sk  him.  is  that  a 
facf 

Mi  FK.A.NK  'i!  Massachusetts.  No. 
M:  .-^;ir,ik-r  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
•.•!:..!:.  '["'...■.•  \>  true.  They  could  have. 
\\:..c.  :,••■  i."' !;:  li-man  from  New  York 
has  said  is.  he  will  act.  when  he  has  a 
chance,  the  same  way  as  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  and  1  did  not  say  that  wa.s 
a  bad  thing  in  and  of  itself.  AH  I  said 
was.  it  undercuts  the  indignation  with 
which  the  gentleman  occasionally 
clothes  himself  in  these  debates.  What 
he  has  said  I  subscribe  to. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

.Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  All  the 
gentleman  has  done  with  this  rule  is 
what  the  Committee  on  Rules  would  do 
with  that  rule.  But  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  to  remember  that  it  cannot 
be  good  for  1  day  only.  This  is  not  a 
going  out  of  business  sale,  this  is  a 
statement  of  principle.  If  these  closed 
rules  the  gentleman  says  are  okay  now. 
because  that  is  what  the  Committee  on 
Rules  would  do,  spare  us  the  indigna- 
tion, the  lamentation,  and  the  weeping 
and  rending  of  garments  when  the 
Committee  on  Rules  does  exactly  what 
the  gentleman  is  now  justifying. 

We  are  left  with  the  fact  that  in  the 
amendment  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm).  three-fifths  to 
increase  domestic  spending,  a  majority 
to  increase  overseas  spending,  under 
the  guise  of  national  security:  not.  I 
think,  an  appropriate  thing  to  put  in 
the  American  Constitution. 

If  the  gentleman  would  continue  to 
yield.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
this  rule  is  four  times  fairer  than  yes- 
terday's unemployment  rule,  which  al- 
lowed no  amendments.  This  allows 
four. 

Mr.  .STKMluL.M.  Mr.  Sptakfr.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  EDW.^RDS]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  a  fact.  This  year  the  Federal 
Government  will  spend  more  in  inter- 
est on  the  national  debt  than  we  will 
spend  on  education,  the  environment, 
law  enforcement,  aid  to  the  cities,  and 
transportation.  This  is  not  fiscal  pol- 
icy, this  is  fiscal  insanity. 

The  enormous  Federal  deficit  is  dev- 
astating our  children's  future  and 
mortgaging  our  economy.  The  deficit  is 
economically  and  morally  wrong,  and 
it  is  time  to  do  something  about  it.  It 
is  time  to  pass  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The 
amendment  is  not  a  new  idea,  but  it  is 
an  idea  whose  time  has  come.  The  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  is  a  modern- 
day  bill  of  rights  that  will  protect  our 
children  from  being  drowned  in  a  sea  of 
debt,  a  debt  which  they  did  not  create 
but  one  which  surely  they  will  be 
forced  to  pay.  We  change  today,  they 


pay  tomorrow.  That  is  wrong.  In  the 
real  world,  using  someone  else's  credit 
card  is  called  theft.  In  government  it  is 
called  deficit  spending.  We  cannot 
allow  that  double  standard  to  continue. 

.Some  would  say  that  the  budget 
amendment  would  trivialize  the  Con- 
stitution. I  would  suggest  that  a  S4  tril- 
lion deficit  can  only  be  considered  triv- 
ial by  those  willing  to  pass  the  buck  to 
the  next  generation. 

Some  would  say  that  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  might  create  a  con- 
stitutional crisis.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  experience  of  49  States  convinc- 
ingly proves  otherwise. 

Some  would  say  that  perhaps  a 
change  in  pi-ocess  will  not  change  pol- 
icy. I  would  suggest  that  is  naive.  Just 
look  at  the  dramatic  effects  we  have 
had  by  changing  the  base  closing  com- 
mission. If  pi'ocess  is  unimportant  m 
this  House,  why  is  a  seat  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  such  a  coveted  assign- 
ment? 

Some  would  say.  ■All  we  need  is  a 
little  more  political  will."  I  would  sug- 
gest that  type  of  wishful  thinking  has 
failed  for  23  years.  The  truth  is  that 
this  process  drives  good  people  to  make 
bad  decisions. 

Finally,  in  an  effort  to  protect  the 
status  quo.  some  would  even  go  as  far 
as  to  try  to  terrify  senior  citizens  into 
thinking  that  their  Social  Security 
would  be  taken  away.  I  would  suggest 
that  is  nothing  more  than  a  cruel  hoax. 
In  fact,  the  greatest  single  threat  to 
the  Social  Security  system  is  the  huge 
Federal  deficit  which  devours  Social 
Security  dollars,  leaving  nothing  but 
lOU's  in  its  wake  for  the  elderly. 

Our  choice  is  clear.  It  is  a  choice  of 
the  status  quo  or  a  choice  for  change. 
It  is  a  choice  for  a  legacy  of  debt  or  a 
legacy  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

I  urge  Members  to  vote  for  this  rule 
and  for  the  .Stenholm  amendment,  if 
not  for  ourselves,  then  for  our  children: 
if  not  for  this  generation,  then  for  the 
next  generation.  The  time  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  has  come. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  previous  speaker 
made  great  sense  up  until  the  point 
where  he  talked  about  the  coveted  seat 
on  the  Committee  on  Rules.  On  the  Re- 
publican side,  we  are  drafted,  kicking 
and  screaming,  and  di'agged  up  there 
and  forced  to  serve. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  BURTON]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
time  to  me. 

Mr,  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  wants  to  give  up  his  seat  on 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  will  be  glad 
to  take  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  most  impor- 
tant debate  we  are  probably  going  to 
face  in  our  lifetime.  Those  who  are 
paying  attention  today  I  hope  will  real- 


ize that  this  IS  a  very  significant  time 
m  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  two  things 
that  were  said  by  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  who  oppose  the  Sten- 
holm amendment  and  this  rule.  The 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  HoVER] 
made  some  partisan  comments,  and  I 
think  this  debate  should  rise  above 
partisan  politics.  It  is  extremely  im- 
portant for  the  Nation  and  for  future 
generations  of  this  country.  He  said 
that  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  the  last  two,  have  not  submit- 
ted balanced  budgets,  and  the  respon- 
sibility for  these  terrible  deficits  lies 
at  their  doorsteps. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  this  partisan. 
but  I  do  want  to  set  the  record 
straight.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is. 
when  Ronald  Reagan  took  office  we 
were  bringing  m  5500  billion  a  year  in 
tax  revenues.  The  top  tax  rate  was  cut 
from  70  percent  to  28  percent,  and  be- 
cause of  that  and  other  steps  that  were 
taken  we  are  now  bringing  in  over  $1 
trillion  a  year  in  tax  revenues,  in  fact, 
close  to  SI. 3  trillion.  So  the  problem  is 
not  that  we  do  not  have  enough  reve- 
nue to  spend,  the  problem  is.  we  are 
spending  too  much.  Spending  is  totally 
out  of  control,  and  that  requires  both 
parties,  the  Republicans  and  the  Demo- 
crats, to  work  together  to  solve  that 
problem. 

The  gentlerrian  from  California  [Mr, 
P.Ji.NETT.^l  indicated  that  this  was  a  ter- 
rible step  we  were  making  without  tak- 
ing our  time  to  think  it  out.  We  have 
been  thinking  about  this  for  years  and 
years  and  years.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [M:  .^:k.\holm]  has  been  work- 
ing on  this  lor  I  don't  know  how  long, 
since  I  came  to  Congress.  Today  his 
dreams  and  our  dreams  are  coming  to 
fruition. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  this  is  not 
going  to  be  done  in  a  haphazard  man- 
ner. It  takes  two-thirds  of  the  House, 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  to  pass  it. 
and  ihen  it  has  to  be  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States.  This  is  going  to 
be  scrutinized  very  thoroughly  before 
it  becomes  a  part  of  our  Constitution. 

Let  us  get  at  the  real  problem  facing 
us.  Spending  is  out  of  control.  This 
chart  that  we  have  here  shows  just  how 
bad  it  is.  The  last  time  w^e  had  a  bal- 
anced budget  was  in  1969.  If  the  Mem- 
bers will  look  at  the  chart,  and  I  hope 
everybody  in  this  Chamber  and  every- 
body in  America  who  is  paying  atten- 
tion will  look  at  it.  you  can  see  those 
big  red  lines  going  down  further  and 
further  and  further.  We  now  have  a  $399 
billion,  almost  a  S400  billion  deficit 
this  year  alone. 

Two  years  ago  we  had  a  $220  billion 
deficit  and  we  were  told  if  we  raised 
taxes  with  a  budget  summit  agreement 
by  S181  billion,  we  could  get  control  of 
the  deficit.  So  what  happened?  This 
Congress  and  the  administration 
worked  together  and  we  raised  taxes  on 
the  backs  of  the  American  people  by 
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$181  billion.  What  do  we  have  today?  A 
$400  billion  deficit.  The  national  debt 
has  (?one  from  $1  trillion  10  years  ago. 
and  it  took  us  200  years  to  gel  there,  to 
$4  trillion  10  yeans  later 

Can  you  imagine  that  snowball  is 
getting  so  big  so  fasf  It  is  haid  to  be- 
lieve. We  are  like  a  railroad  train  going 
downhill  at  400  miles  an  hour,  and  what 
is  at  the  end  of  the  tracks?  A  10-foot 
solid  concrete  wall  Who  is  going  to 
suffer?  The  young  people  of  this  coun- 
try, the  future  generations. 

It  has  been  said  on  this  floor  already 
that  one  of  the  largest  expenditures  in 
the  budget  is  the  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  It  is  $316  billion  a  year. 
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That  is  $7,500  for  every  family  of  four 
in  this  Nation.  ?>ery  family  of  four, 
the  interest  alone  is  costing  you  $7,000 
this  year  alone. 

And  what  ai*e  we  doing  to  the  future 
generations?  What  kind  of  debt  are  we 
acquiring  for  them?  In  1965  each  Ameri- 
cans  share  of  the  national  debt  was 
$1,666.  Today,  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  in  this  country  is  responsible  for 
almost  $20,000.  $20,000  they  owe  to  the 
Government  just  to  cover  the  national 
debt. 

The  problem  we  have,  my  friends,  is 
that  nothing  has  worked.  We  have  been 
working  on  this  for  years,  and  every 
single  avenue  we  have  approached  to 
solve  the  deficit  pi-oblem  has  not 
worked.  We  passed  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings.  It  did  not  work.  They  said  it 
had  teeth  in  it.  but  it  worked  but  for  a 
very  short  time,  and  the  deficit  contin- 
ued to  rise  unabated. 

We  proposed  what  was  called  the  4- 
percent  solution  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

1  and  some  of  my  colleagues,  and  what 
it  would  do  was  limit  the  growth  in 
spending  to  no  more  than  an  inciease 
of  4  percent  per  year  for  the  next  6 
years.  If  we  had  passed  that,  econo- 
mists tell  us  with  a  natural  growth,  a 
normal  growth  in  the  economy  we 
would  have  had  a  balanced  budget  in  5 
to  6  years.  We  could  not  even  get  that 
bill  out  of  committee.  It  never  saw  the 
light  of  day. 

We  have  tried  everything  in  the 
book.  We  have  fought  evei-y  pork  barrel 
project  that  comes  to  this  Hoor.  Last 
year  amendments  I  supported  cut  $711 
million  out  of  Federal  spending.  It  was 
not  even  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

So  if  we  are  going  to  solve  this  ter- 
rible economic  crisis  that  we  are  fac- 
ing, if  we  are  to  solve  the  problem  that 
is  facing  the  future  generations  of  this 
country,  we  have  to  pass  the  balanced 
budget  amendment.  It  is  the  only  game 
in  town. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mi    Speaker.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Geren]. 

Mr.  GEREN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
balanced  budget  amendment  and   the 


rule  that  gives  Members  of  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  go  on  record  and  make 
a  clear  statement  of  their  position  on 
Federal  deficit  spending,  a  clear  state- 
ment of  whether  they  favor  the  policies 
and  practices  that  have  brought  us  a  $4 
trillion  debt  and  mortgaged  the  future 
of  countless  generations  of  Americans 
or  whether  they  want  change,  want  to 
force  fiscal  discipline  on  the  Federal 
Government,  and  want  to  protect  chil- 
dren from  gieedy  ancestors. 

A  balanced  budget  requirement  is  a 
very  simple  concept.  Some  try  to  make 
it  complicated,  but  it  really  is  not.  A 
balanced  budget  re(iuirement  says  sim- 
ply that  if  you  want  something,  you 
have  to  pay  for  it.  If  you  are  not  will- 
ing to  pay  for  it,  you  do  not  need  it. 
You  cannot  charge  it  to  others.  You 
cannot  charge  it  to  your  children,  and 
.you  cannot  charge  it  to  their  children. 

It  is  against  the  law  to  take  someone 
else's  credit  carii  and  charge  purchases 
without  his  peimission.  but  that  is 
what  we  have  been  doing  for  the  last  30 
years.  The  Federal  Government  has 
had  the  credit  card  that  belongs  to  our 
children,  and  over  the  last  30  years  it 
has  stolen  them  blind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  only  bad  eco- 
nomics, this  is  just  plain  wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  halls  are  filled  with 
legions  of  lobbyists  today  fighting  hard 
to  kill  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. Why?  Well,  the  answer  also  is 
very  simple.  They  want  us  to  spend 
more  money,  money  that  does  not  be- 
long to  them,  money  that  belongs  to 
their  children  and  to  their  children's 
children. 

Mr.  Speakei'.  these  children  do  not 
have  high-paid  lobbyists,  but  they  de- 
serve representation  in  the  halls  of 
Congress,  and  they  need  piotection.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
these  special  interests  who  are  filling 
our  halls  today.  Vote  for  our  children. 
Vote  "yes"  on  the  rule  and  vote  for  the 
balanced  budget  amendment.  It  is  the 
right  thing  to  do. 

Mr  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Orton). 

Mr.  ORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  rule  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  290.  I  signed  the  discharge 
petition  to  bring  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  a  vote  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  because 
that  was  the  only  option  available  to 
move  it  forward.  However,  the  rule 
under  which  we  debate  this  bill  docs 
not  allow  for  amendments  to  perfect 
the  resolution.  Amending  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  very  seri- 
ous and  we  should  be  certain  that  the 
resolution  we  pass  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial and  appropriate.  I  have  just  one 
major  disagreement  with  the  Stenholm 
amendment — the  enforcement  mecha- 
nism. 

Currently,  only  a  simple  majority  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  is  I'equired  to 
authorize  and  appropriate  spending  and 


to  pay  for  it  by  borrowing  rather  than 
increasing  taxes.  This  is  what  is  called 
business  as  usual  and  results  in  ever  in- 
creasing deficits  and  a  national  debt 
approaching  $4  trillion.  The  theory  of 
the  Stenholm  amendment  is  that  by  re- 
quiring a  three-fifths  supermajorit.v  to 
approve  excess  spending  or  increase 
borrowing,  it  would  be  moi'e  difficult  to 
deficit  spend  and  be  easier  to  balance 
the  budget. 

I  am  not  persuaded  that  the  most  ef- 
ficient enforcement  mechanism  is  to 
make  legislating  the  very  difficult  de- 
cisions more  difficult  by  requiring  a 
supermajority.  In  fact,  it  is  possible 
that  the  unintended  lesult  may  be  to 
further  divide  government  into  fac- 
tions and  giving  special  interests  even 
greater  power  over  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. Further,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
requiring  a  three-fifths  supermajority 
to  bust  the  budget  will  actually  result 
in  balancing  the  budget. 

What  happens  under  the  amendment 
if  our  budget  projections  prove  erro- 
neous and  we  end  a  fiscal  year  with 
outlays  exceeding  receipts?  Nothit; 
We  are  in  violation  of  the  constiiu 
tional  amendment  and  presumably 
would  have  to  increase  the  debt  ceiling 
or  the  United  States  would  be  in  de- 
fault. Suppose  we  cannot  achieve  a 
three-fifths  majority  vote  to  increase 
the  debf  We  could  raise  revenues,  but 
suppose  we  cannot  achieve  a  majority 
vote  to  increase  taxes?  A  constitu- 
tional crisis  would  arise  which  would 
require  judicial  intervention  to  re- 
solve. The  onl.v  wa.v  to  avert  the  crisis 
is  to  build  a  coalition  or  supermajority 
necessary  to  take  legislative  action. 
Great  power  would  lie  with  each  fac- 
tional special  interest  necessary  to 
reach  the  crucial  three-fifths  majority 
needed  to  act. 

The  three-fifths  supermajority  cre- 
ated in  the  bill  as  an  enforcement 
mechanism  to  force  a  balanced  budget 
may  in  reality  make  it  more  difficult 
to  agree  on  how  to  balance  the  budget. 

I  believe  a  more  effective  enforce- 
ment mechanism  is  already  available 
within  the  Constitution  and  budget 
statutes— a  majority  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  Congi'ess  subject  to  veto  of 
the  President.  The  balanced  budget 
amendment  which  I  have  filed.  House 
Joint  Resolution  504.  relies  upon  a  con- 
stitutional majority  of  both  Houses  to 
waive  the  balanced  budget  but  requires 
approval  of  the  President  by  allowing 
for  a  veto.  Further,  a  real  look-back 
provision  requires  Congress  to  balance 
actual  receipts  and  outlays  or  face  an 
automatic  sequestration  of  outlays  to 
eliminate  a  budget  deficit. 

I  will  vote  in  favor  of  the  Stenholm 
amendment  toda.v  because  in  spite  of 
the  risks  created  b.v  a  three-fifths  ma- 
jority rule,  continuing  to  spend  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  more  than 
we  have  is  the  greater  risk  to  our  fu- 
ture. We  must  act  and  act  now.  I  urge 
you  to  vote  •no"  on  the  rule  but  to 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
.Mo.N'TGOMERV).  The  gentleman  from 
Te.xas  [Mr.  STENHOLM]  will  have  the 
privilege  of  closing  debate.  He  has  2 
minutes  remaining.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachu.setts  [Mr.  Mo.^Kl.EV]  has 
2  minutes  remaining  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon] 
has  Vi  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
my.self  the  balance  of  our  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we've  heard  almost 
every  excuse  in  the  book  about  why  we 
should  not  enact  a  balanced  budget 
amendment.  And  the  opponents  blame 
Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush  instead  of 
themselves,  for  this  hemorrhaging  I'cd 
ink. 

Well.  Members,  when  Mr.  Stenholm 
and  I  first  came  to  this  Congress,  the 
existing  tax  structure  was  bringing  in 
about  $500  billion  to  the  Federal  coffers 
and  Congress  was  spending  about  S'wO 
billion. 

Then  came  8  consecutive  years  of 
solid  economic  growth,  and  21  million 
new  taxpaying  jobs  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  new  big  and  small  busi- 
nesses that  more  than  doubled  reve- 
nues without  raising  taxes. 

But  while  revenues  doubled— from 
S.500  billion  to  SI  trillion — spending  by 
this  irresponsible  Congress  nearly  tri- 
pled to  $1.5  trillion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that's  how  we  got  into 
this  unconscionable  sea  of  red  ink. 
Congress  did  it.  And  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  do  it  unless  we  enact  this  con- 
stitutional amendment:  to  force  this 
Congress  to  do  what  the  American  peo- 
ple have  to  do— live  within  our  means. 
For  God's  sake,  please  vote  "yps." 

Mr  DREiER  of  California  Mr  Speaker, 
today  the  Federal  Government  will  spend  Si 
billion  we  don't  have.  Every  day  this  year  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  borrow 
S*  billion  to  spend  beyond  its  means,  shifting 
onto  future  generations  the  burden  of  paying 
for  our  excess  By  year  end,  we  will  have 
added  another  S-lOO  billion  to  our  S3  trillion 
national  debt. 

Mr  Speaker,  these  numbers  are  incredible 
And  yet,  they  are  used  so  casually  around 
here  that  I'm  afraid  they  have  lost  their  impact. 
The  tact  that  we  are  passing  on  trillions  of  dol- 
lars of  debt,  with  annual  interest  payments  ap- 
proaching S200  billion,  should  compel  us  to 
immediately  put  Government  spending  in  line 
with  revenue  Tragically,  it  appears  that  won't 
happen  without  the  discipline  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  requiring  a  balanced  budg- 
et. 

Congress  has  demonstrated  time  and  again 
its  bias  in  favor  of  short-time  political  gams,  at 
the  expense  of  long-term  responsibility.  Statu- 
tory balanced  budget  requirements  have  been 
adopted,  and  routinely  violated  We've  had 
Gramm-Rudman  m  1985,  Gramm-Rudman  II 
in  198/,  and  more  recently,  the  1990  Budget 
Enforcement  Act.  which  promises  a  balanced 


budget  by  1995,  Regrettably,  it  seems  that  we 
will  never  achieve  a  balanced  budget  without 
constitutionally  required  fiscal  restraint, 

I  understand  the  concerns  raised  by  critics 
among  the  media,  academia,  interest  groups. 
and  many  of  my  colleagues  m  this  Chamber 
We  know  what  is  in  this  resolution.  But  I.  too, 
am  concerned  about  what  is  not  in  the  resolu- 
tion. 

For  example,  the  resolution  does  not  have  a 
tax  limitation  provision,  although  the  voting 
rules  on  a  tax  increase  are  changed.  The  vot- 
ing base  IS  changed  from  a  quorum  majority  to 
the  whole  membership  A  rollcall  vote  is  re- 
quired on  each  bill  that  would  increase  total 
receipts,  i  support  Congressman  Barton's 
amendment  which  stales  that  total  receipts 
may  not  increase  at  a  rate  higher  than  the  rate 
of  increase  in  national  income  without  the  ap- 
proval  of  three-fifths  of  the  total  mempership 
of  each  House  on  a  rohcali  vote. 

The  resolution  does  not  include  a  definition 
of  taxes.  User  fees  could  be  the  revenue  gim- 
mick of  the  next  decade.  Also,  it  limits  spend- 
ing, but  does  not  address  off-budget  items  and 
unfunded  liabilities.  For  example,  guaranteed 
loans  are  not  expenditures,  but  grants  and  di- 
rect loans  are 

Just  as  troubling,  the  resolution  does  not 
guarantee  a  balanced  budget.  It  only  requires 
that  estimated  outlays  equal  estimated  re- 
ceipts. In  recent  years,  the  actual  deficit  has 
exceeded  the  estimated  deficit  sometimes  by 
as  much  as  Si 00  billion  There  is  no  enforce- 
ment mechanism  to  address  this  dilemma 
Who  are  we  going  to  put  in  jail  it  Congress 
does  not  comply'' 

In  spite  of  these  problems,  Mr.  Speaker,  i 
have  decided  to  support  the  resolution  be- 
cause it  will  have  enormous  economic  bene- 
fits, and  It  IS  the  height  of  cynicism  to  oppose 
It  based  on  the  conniving  and  irresponsible 
behavior  of  future  Congresses 

The  economic  benefits  of  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  include  increased  domestic  sav- 
ings, lower  interest  rates,  increased  invest- 
ment, less  reliance  on  foreign  sources  of  cap- 
ital, and  improvement  in  our  balance  of  trade 
not  to  mention  its  impact  on  the  economic  fu- 
ture of  our  children.  Every  year  we  run  a  S200 
billion  budget  deficit  means  another  S7,000  or 
more  in  extra  taxes  that  the  average  child  will 
have  to  pay  over  a  lifetime  just  to  meet  the  in- 
terest payments  on  that  i  year's  borrowing, 

Mr  Speaker.  Government  resources  needed 
to  address  current  problems,  and  invest  in  our 
future,  are  being  drained  to  make  interest  pay- 
ments on  the  national  debt.  And  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans,  who  are  unrepresented 
here  today,  stand  to  inherit  not  only  our  mas- 
sive debt,  but  a  weakened  U.S.  economy,  and 
a  lower  standard  of  living. 

As  Thomas  Jefferson  said; 
The  question  of  whether  one  generation 
has  the  right  to  bind  another  by  the  deficit 
it  imposes  is  a  question  of  such  consequences 
.IS  to  place  it  among  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  government. 

I  agree,  and  1  believe  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  represents  a  statement  of  prin- 
ciple worthy  of  inclusion  in  our  Constitution 

Recently,  1  met  with  former  Budget  Director 
Ro>  Ash  and  I  would  like  to  enter  mio  the 
Record  some  important  concerns  on  this 
issue. 


St.\temext  of  Roy  Ash.  June  2. 1992 

The  public's  infatuation  with  Ross  Perot 
and  Congress'  overeager  embrace  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  balance  the  fed- 
eral budget  spring  from  the  same  troubled 
waters— deep  seated  frustration  with  the 
workin^rs  of  government.  In  desperation, 
each  of  these  responses  is  the  call  for  an  he- 
roic -Hail  Mary  play"  to  break  the  impasse. 

Both  proponents  and  supporters  of  such 
acts  of  desperation  undoubtedly  hold  sincere 
visions  of  the  results  they  intend  to  achieve. 
But  these  visions  are  understandably  ideal- 
ized. Not  considered  are  the  almost  certain, 
and  serious,  unintended  consequences  that 
will  be  unleashed,  certainly  by  amending  the 
constitution  to  balance  the  budget. 

Let's  consider  just  two  of  these  unintended 
consequences  concerning  the  budget.  Senator 
Simon's  bill.  S.J.  Res.  18.  would  require  that 
annual  federal  "outlays"  (cash  paid  out  by 
the  Koverament)  not  exceed  "receipts "  icash 
received  I  for  that  year.  That  would  seem  a 
clearcut  way  to  balance  the  budget.  But 
what  else  would  it  do.  even  though  unin- 
tended? 

The  government  pays  out  its  cash  to  meet 
obligations  incurred  by  earlier  actions, 
sometimes  years  earlier.  Such  liability-in- 
curring actions  would  be  the  issuance  of 
bonds  requiring  life-of-bond  interest  pay- 
ments, ihe  purchase  of  airplanes  to  be  paid 
for  when  delivered,  commitments  to  make 
Social  Security  payments,  guarantees  of 
international  obligations,  etc..  etc.  But  what 
will  happen  under  the  proposed  amendment 
when  the  bills  for  these  commitments  be- 
come due  and  previous  outlays  during  the 
year  have  already  "used  up"  all  the  year's 
receipts?  Is  government  bond  interest  not  to 
be  paid?  Will  aircraft  builders  be  told  to  keep 
their  planes,  there's  no  money?  Will  Social 
Security  recipients  be  told,  "we're  sorry", 
maybe  next  year"? 

By  this  well  intended  constitutional 
amendment,  we  will  have  made  all  financial 
obligations  undertaken  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment merely  contingent  ones,  to  be  paid  if 
and  when  cash  is  available!  And  since  cash  is 
paid  out  months  and  years  after  the  legal  li- 
abilities are  incurred,  who  can  tell  at  the 
time  of  obligation  whether  or  not  the  budget 
will  balance  in  future  years  and  cash  will,  in 
fact,  be  available?  The  creditors  will  be  re- 
quired to  take  that  risk.  Thus,  with  adoption 
of  this  amendment,  we  will  have  dealt  a  seri- 
ous blow  to  one  of  this  country's  basic  se- 
crets—the inestimable  value  of  its  sovereign 
full  faith  and  credit.  Concerned  as  we  are  by 
Congressional  members  writing  a  few  thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  checks  with  no  money  in 
iheir  personal  accounts,  will  they  now  write 
billions  of  dollars  of  uncovered  checks  on  the 
nation's  accounts? 

Then,  there  is  the  House  version  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  H.J.  Res.  290.  It  would  re- 
quire that  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  the 
President  and  the  Congress  agree  on  a  level 
of  expected  receipts  for  that  year  and  limit 
outlays  for  the  year  to  those  exjjected  re- 
ceipt levels.  Suppose  the  President  and  Con- 
gress don't  agree:  it  wouldn't  be  the  first 
time.  One  may  want  to  raise  taxes  and  spend 
more:  the  other  ma.v  want  to  reduce  spend- 
ing or  even  reduce  taxes.  Nothing,  even  the 
constitution,  can  force  them  to  agree.  Has 
the  Congress  or  has  the  President  violated 
the  constitution?  Who  goes  to  jail,  so  to 
speak,  for  the  offense  of  not  agreeing?  This  is 
just  one  of  many  bases  for  court  intervention 
if  the  amendment  is  adopted. 

The  very  imbedding  of  any  principle  in  the 
Constitution  not  only  opens  the  way  for.  but 
invites,  open-minded  litigation  in  the  federal 
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courts.  Will  the  federal  courts,  Including  the 
Supreme  Court,  become  the  country's  buds- 
eteers?  In  addition  to  the  Administration's 
Office  of  Management  and  BudRet  lOMB)  and 
the  Congressional  BudRet  Office  iCBOi  will 
we  now  have  an  SOB  (Supreme  Court  Office 
of  the  Budget  >  makini?  fiscal  policy  for  the 
nation?  If  so.  the  federal  district  courts  and 
Supreme  Court  would  be  determining  tax 
policy,  i.e..  who  pay  taxes,  what  kind  and 
how  much,  and  spending  policy,  i.e..  which 
federal  programs  would  be  canceled  and 
which  kept  and  at  what  levels.  lA  special 
court  staff  of  not  over  500  people  would  prob- 
ably be  sufficient  to  do  the  job.) 

These  two  possible  unintended  con- 
sequences, alone,  are  enough  to  reject  out- 
right the  idea  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. And  there  are  other  equally  troubling 
possibilities,  ranging  from  unintended  ef- 
fects on  our  defense  capability,  to  the  likely 
prospect  of  regulatory  spending,  i.e..  requir- 
ing business  to  spend  directly  for  programs 
(such  as  for  medical  costs)  that  otherwise 
would  be  paid  by  government,  to  the  greater 
relative  ease  of  raising  taxes  rather  than  re- 
ducing expenditures  as  a  way  of  achieving 
budget  balance.  Furthermore,  as  those  of  us 
who  have  been  in  the  business  know  very 
well,  any  amendment  in  the  arcane  field  of 
budgeting  can  be  circumvented  by  so  many 
technicalities  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  itself  will  have  been 
trivialized. 

So  let's  save  the  Constitution:  let's  save 
the  best  credit  rating  in  the  world:  let's  save 
our  courts  from  an  impossible  task:  and  in 
the  process  save  the  American  people  from 
the  unintended  consequences  of  a  well  meant 
idea. 

D  1220 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes,  of  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  to  the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Carper]. 

Mr.  CARPER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to 
comment  on  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

We  too  frequently  flail  only  the  Con- 
g:ress  for  our  Governments  shorl- 
comings  in  restoring:  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity. This  is  a  shared  responsibility. 

If  you  look  at  the  States  where  some 
fiscal  sanity  reipns  today,  what  do  you 
have?  Governors  who  lead,  chief  execu- 
tives who  provide  leadership  in  this 
area,  and  legislators  who  work  with 
those  chief  executives.  We  need  that 
here.  We  have  not  had  that  here  in  the 
10  years  that  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
this  body. 

I  have  been  talkink,'  with  a  number  of 
our  colleagues  in  the  last  day  regard- 
ing some  of  their  concerns  about  the 
Stenholm  amendment.  I  want  to  ad- 
dress a  couple  of  those  concerns  at  this 
time. 

One  is  that  we  should  not  address 
economic  issues  in  the  Constitution. 
Well,  let  me  just  say  that  a  long  time 
ago,  200  years  ago.  Thomas  Jefferson 
said  that  if  he  could  make  one  change 
to  the  Constitution  it  would  be  to  in- 
hibit or  prohibit  borrowing  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Further,  we  have  in  the  Constitution 
already  provisions  for  the  ti-eatment  of 
interstate  commerce,  foi'  taxation,  for 
appropriations,  for  property  rights,  and 


for  coinage,  to  mention  a  few.  Those 
are.  I  believe,  economic  matters.  They 
are  appropriate  in  the  Constitution  as 
is  our  amendment. 

The  second  concern  that  has  been 
raised  is  with  regard  to  Social  Secu- 
rity. I  believe  that  we  should  not  open 
a  loophole  in  this  amendment  big 
enough  through  which  we  can  drive  ex- 
emptions for  literally  every  single  en- 
titlement program.  That  is  not  what 
we  want  to  do.  For  those  of  us  who 
want  to  protect  Social  Security,  we 
may  do  that.  We  may  continue  existing 
law  by  including  in  any  statutory  en- 
forcement package  that  we  adopt  a  pre- 
emption from  sequestration  for  Social 
Security.  If  you  think  that  Social  Se- 
curity should  be  exempted  from  seques- 
tration, simply,  vote  with  us  on  the  en- 
forcement statute  to  do  that. 

Let  me  close  by  addressing  enforce- 
ment statutes.  Will  we  need  one  if  we 
pass  this  amendment?  You  bet  we  will. 
The  vote  tomorrow  on  this  amendment 
is  not  the  last  vote.  It  is  one  of  the 
first  critical  votes  in  terms  of 
racheting  down  the  deficits  in  the 
years  ahead. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Panetta]  and  others  will  offer  to  us  an 
enforcement  ptackage  which  is  being 
crafted  already.  It  is  imperative,  it  is 
imperative  that  those  of  us  who  sup- 
port this  balanced  budget  amendment 
support  his  efforts  with  the  same  sin- 
cerity and  enthusiasm  with  which  we 
are  supporting  the  balanced  budget 
amendment. 

Ml'.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  reclaim 
the  2  minutes  I  yielded  back. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  with  all  due  re- 
spect, and  I  have  great  respect  for  my 
friend,  we  were  yielded  half  of  the 
time,  and  we  had  that  right  to  close 
with  our  half  of  the  time.  It  would  be 
unfair.  The  gentleman  should  have 
used  time  and  allowed  us  to  close. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  have  to  object 
to  the  gentleman's  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution, 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 


.////;.'  70,  7.9.91^ 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  326.  nays  91. 
not  voting  17.  as  follows: 
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(Roll  No.  181] 

YEAS— 326 

Alexander 

Fish 

.Machtley 

Allard 

Flake 

Manton 

.\nili-n.r>n 

Ford  1  MI) 

Markey 

.An<lrrws  (NJi 

FordiTNi 

Martin 

Aiiilri'ws  iTXi 

Franks  iCT> 

Martinez 

ApplettatH 

Frost 

Mas-roules 

Archer 

Gall««ly 

Mazzoii 

Armey 

Gallo 

McCandles* 

A.spm 

Gaydoa 

Mc-Closkey 

Allclns 

Cekas 

McCollum 

Bacihu.s 

GephATdt 

McCrery 

Balier 

Oren 

McCurdy 

BallenRpr 

Gibbons 

McDermott 

Barnaid 

Gilchn'st 

McEwen 

Barrett 

Cillmor 

McGrath 

Hart  on 

Cilman 

McHuKh 

Bateman 

GinKHch 

McMillan  (NCl 

Bennett 

Glickman 

McMllleniMDi 

Bent  lev 

Goodlinit 

McNulty 

Bereuler 

Gorilon 

Meyers 

Bevill 

Goss 

Michel 

Bill.ray 

Cradlson 

Miller  (OH) 

Bilirakis 

Grandy 

.MillertWAi 

Bllley 

Green 

Mollnarl 

Boehlerl 

Guarini 

Mollohan 

Bcehner 

Gundeiwin 

Mont«omer>- 

Boui  her 

llalliOHi 

MocHiy 

B<i!cer 

Hall  iTXi 

Moorhead 

Brewster 

Hamilton 

Moran 

Broomfleld 

Hammerschmidt 

Morella 

Browder 

Hancock 

Mom.son 

Brown 

Hansen 

Mrazek 

Bruce 

Hams 

Murphy 

Bryant 

Haslert 

Munha 

Bunnint! 

Hatcher 

Myers 

Burton 

Hayes  iLAi 

Natcher 

Bustamante 

HeHey 

Neal  (NO) 

Callahan 

Henry 

Nowak 

Camp 

Herirer 

Nussle 

Campbell  (CAi 

Hobson 

Oakar 

Carper 

Hochbrueckner 

Oberstar 

Carr 

Holloway 

Olver 

Chan.tler 

Hopkins 

Ortiz 

Chapman 

Horn 

Owens  ( LT) 

Clement 

Horton 

Oxley 

ClinKer 

Houtrhton 

Packard 

Col.lr 

Hoyer 

Pallone 

Coleman  iMO) 

Hubbard 

Parker 

Coleman  iTXi 

Huckaby 

Pastor 

Collins  cll.i 

Hunter 

Patterson 

Combesi 

Hyde 

Paxon 

Condit 

Jacobs 

Payne  (VAi 

Cooper 

James 

Pease 

Costello 

Jefferson 

Penny 

Coutthlin 

Jenkins 

Peterson  (MNi 

Cox  iCA) 

Johnson  (CT) 

Petri 

Cramer 

Johnson  iSD) 

Pickle 

Crane 

Johnson  (TX) 

Porter 

Cunningham 

Johnston 

Poshard 

Dannemeyer 

Jones  (G.A) 

Price 

Darden 

Jones  (NCl 

Pursell 

de  la  Garza 

Jonlz 

Qui  lien 

DtFailo 

Kaptur 

Rahall 

DeLauro 

Ka.sich 

Ram.stad 

DeLay 

Kennedy 

Kavenel 

Derruk 

Kleczka 

ttay 

Du  kin.son 

KlUK 

Reed 

Dixon 

Kolbe 

Retrula 

Donnelly 

Kolter 

Rhodes 

Dooley 

Kyi 

Ridce 

Doolitlle 

LaFal.e 

RlUKs 

DorKan  iND) 

La«omarslno 

Rlnaldo 

Doman  (CA) 

LancaKter 

Rltter 

Dreier 

Lantos 

Roberta 

Duncan 

LaKocco 

Roe 

Early 

Laughlio 

Roemer 

Eckart 

Leach 

Rogers 

Edwards  lOKi 

Lehman  (CAi 

Rohrahacher 

Edwards  (TXi 

Lent 

RosLehtlnen 

Emerson 

Levm  iMI» 

Rose 

Engel 

Lewis  < CAi 

Roslenkowski 

Enitlish 

Lewis  iFLi 

Roth 

Erdreich 

Llghtroot 

Roukema 

E»py 

Liplnski 

Rowland 

Ewln*; 

Lloyd 

Russo 

Kawell 

LODK 

.SanKmelsler 

FeiKhan 

Lowery  (C.\i 

.Santorum 

Fields 

Luken 

Sarpallus 

Sawyer 

Solarz 

Valentine 

Saxton 

Solomon 

Vander  Jagt 

.Sihaefer 

Spence 

Volkmer 

Sihlff 

Spratt 

Vucanovlch 

Schulze 

Staggers 

Walker 

Senscnbrenner 

Stallings 

Walsh 

Sharp 

Stearns 

Weldon 

Shaw 

Stenholm 

Whitlen 

.Shays 

Stump 

Williams 

Shuster 

Sundquist 

Wilson 

Slkorski 

Tallon 

Wise 

Sisisky 

Tanner 

Wolf 

Skawfs 

Tauzin 

Wolpe 

Skeen 

Taylor  ( MS  1 

Wyden 

Skelton 

Taylor  (NCl 

Wylie 

Slatter^• 

Thomas  (CAi 

Yalron 

.Smith  (FLi 

Thomas  (GAi 

Young  (.\Ki 

Smith  (NJj 

Thomas  (WY) 

Young  (FLi 

Smith  (ORi 

Thornton 

Zehff 

Smith  (TXi 

Torncelli 

Zimmer 

Snowe 

Upton 

NAYS-91 

.Abercrombie 

Hertel 

Roybal 

Atkerman 

Hughes 

Sabo 

Andrews  tMKi 

Kanjorski 

Sanders 

Annunzio 

Ken  nelly 

Savage 

AuCoin 

Kildee 

Scheuer 

Beilenson 

Kopetski 

Schroeder 

Berman 

Kostmayer 

Schumer 

Blackwell 

Lehman  (FLi 

.Serrano 

Boi-ski 

Lewis  (GAI 

Slaughter 

Brooks 

Lowey  ( N Y ) 

Smith  (l.\) 

Cardin 

Marlenee 

stark 

Clay 

.Matsui 

Stokes 

Collins  (Mil 

Mfume 

Studds 

Conyers 

Miller  (CAI 

Swett 

Cox  (ILi 

Minela 

Swift 

Coyne 

Mink 

Synar 

Dellums 

Moakley 

Torres 

Dicks 

Nagle 

Towns 

Dingell 

Neal(MAi 

Traficant 

Downey 

Oliey 

Traxler 

Durbin 

Olin 

Unsoeld 

Dwyer 

OrtoD 

Vento 

Edwards  (C.\i 

Owens  (NY) 

Vusclosky 

Evans 

Panetta 

Washington 

Fascell 

Payne (NJl 

Waters 

Fazio 

Pelosi 

Waxman 

FoKlietta 

Perkins 

Weber 

Frank  (MAi 

Peterson  (FLi 

Weiss 

Gejdenson 

Pickett 

Vales 

Gonzalez 

Rangel 

Hayes  iILi 

Richardson 

NOT  VOTING^- 
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Allen 

Dymally 

Levine  (C.Ai 

Anthony 

Hefner 

Livingston 

Bonlor 

Hoaxland 

McDade 

Byron 

Hutlo 

Nichols 

Campbell  (COi 

Inhofe 

Wheal 

Davis 

Ireland 
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Messrs.  WEISS.  PETERSON  of  Flor- 
ida. EVANS,  and  SAVAGE.  Mrs.  COL- 
LINS of  Michigan,  and  Messi-.^;.  COYNE. 
KOI'KT.SKI.  SCHUMER.  and  ABER- 
{'l-iiiMBIE  i.hantrecJ  their  vote  from 
■yea     to  "nav." 

Mr.  ALLARD  and  .Mr.  SLATTERY 
changed  their  vote  from  "nay  "  to 
"yea.  " 

So  the  resolution  was  agi-eed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


.M!:.^.sac;k  from  the  .sexa'I'E 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
.tmendment  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.J  Res.  442  .Joint  resolution  to  designate 
.July  5,  1992,  through  .July  IL  1992.  as  "Na- 
tional .\wareness  Week  for  Life-Saving  Tech- 
niques ";  and 


H  I  Rr.-  i-ib  .Joint  resolution  designating 
June  1992  as  ■National  Scleroderma  .Aware- 
ness Month  ". 

The  message  also  announced,  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2507)  ••.■\n  act  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Sei'vice  Act  to  revise  and 
extend  the  pi'ograms  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Heallli.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced,  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  repoi't  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  (S.  1306)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
title  V  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  revise  and  extend  certain  pi'o- 
grams.  to  restructure  the  Alcohol. 
Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  .Admin- 
istration, and  for  other  purposes. ' 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
.•-^"nate  has  passed  a  bill  and  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.  2703.  An  act  Lo  authorize  the  President 
to  appoint  General  Thomas  C.  Richards  to 
the  Office  of  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  .Administration:  and 

S.J.  Res.  273.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  commencing  June  21.  1992,  as  "Na- 
tional Sheriffs'  Week". 

The  message  also  announced,  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  102-240.  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Republican 
leader,  appoints  Mr.  Ed  Hamhergei'  of 
Maryland  and  Mi'.  Robert  Krebs  of  Illi- 
nois, as  a  member  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Intermodal  Transportation. 


PROPOSLNG  AN  AMENDMENT  TO 
THE  CONSTITUTION  TO  PROVIDE 
FOP.   A   BALANCED   BUDGET 

The  .si'E.AKER  pro  t.-.mpoit-  Mr. 
.Mo.NTt.oMKKYi.  Pursuant  tu  House  Res- 
olution 450.  the  Chair  declares  the 
House  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  290. 
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IN  THE  CO.MMITTEE  OF  THK  WHOI.K 

-Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  290  proposing 
an  amendment  lo  the  Constitution  to 
l^rovide  for  a  balanced  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Giivernnient  and  for  greater  ac- 
c(juntal  :lity  m  the  enactment  of  tax 
legislaticn.  with  Mr.  ThornT(W  in  the 
chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  joint  resolution  is  considered 
as  having  been  read  the  first  time. 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  of 
Thursday.  June  4.  1992,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.   Brooks],  or  his  des- 


ignee, the  gentk-.T.an  ficmi  Missouri 
[Mr.  Gephardt],  will  be  recognized  for 
'3  hours:  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  F:sHj  wi:i  be  recognized  for  3 
hours:  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Stenholm]  will  be  recognized  for  3 
hours.  The  Chair  will  attempt  to  rotate 
recognition  m  a  manner  mutually 
agreeable  to  the  managers. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt]. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr  Chairman,  today  and  tomorrow, 
we  will  have  an  important  and  I  hope 
constructive  debate  about  the  Con- 
stitution, our  fiscal  problems,  and  our 
responsibilities  as  leaders  of  a  country 
that  is  being  buffeted  by  the  complex- 
ities of  a  new  world.  We  are  living  in  an 
era  of  change  as  vast  as  that  which 
greeted  Truman  following  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  The  fight  against  com- 
munism, the  central  operating  prin- 
ciple of  government  for  the  last  45 
years,  is  over. 

The  Berlin  Wall  is  down.  The  bipolar 
world  is  gone.  The  economy  is  global. 
New  economic  superpowers  have  ar- 
rived, and  are  arriving,  to  our  east  and 
our  west.  The  age  of  presumed  prosper- 
ity is  behind  us.  and  much  of  our  eco- 
nomic strength  is  depleted. 

Our  capacity  to  respond  to  these 
changes  and  challenges  is  handcuffed 
by  an  enormous  and  growing  enslave- 
ment to  deficit  spending. 

So.  we  need  to  talk  today  and  tomor- 
row about  how  we  got  into  this  mess, 
and  how  we're  going  to  fix  the  problem. 

In  the  years  following  World  War  IL 
the  American  economy  was  the  envy  of 
the  world.  It  produced  goods  and  serv- 
ices and  food  in  abundant  quantities. 
Our  economy  funded  a  humane  public 
agenda  that  raised  the  incomes  and  as- 
pirations of  a  growing  middle-class  and 
improved  the  lives  of  the  underclass. 
We  had  problems  from  time  to  time, 
but  we  grew  and  we  produced  jobs  and 
we  created  opportunity. 

In  contrast  to  the  arguments  of  the 
Republicans,  Government  spending  and 
indebtness  was  not — was  not — out  of 
control  prior  to  President  Reagan. 

Virtually  every  year  since  1948,  gov- 
ernment debt  as  a  percentage  of  GNP 
went  down:  it  shrank  from  a  high  of 
about  90  percent  to  a  low  in  1980  of 
about  27  pei'cent.  Throughout  those 
years,  and  throughout  the  1980s.  Con- 
gress appropriated  less  than  what  nine 
successive  administrations  requested. 
But  something  happened  in  1981  that 
drove  Government  debt  as  a  percentage 
of  GNP  back  into  the  stratosphere. 
What  happened  in  1981  was  the  enact- 
ment of  Reaganomics.  and  it  had  the 
predicted  and  predictable  effect  of  driv- 
ing this  country  to  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Democrats  warned  in  1981.  as  we  have 
warned  every  year  since,  that  a  day  of 
reckoning  would  confront  this  country. 


We  wained  that  excessive  tax  cuts  lui 
the  rich,  wasteful  military  spending, 
and  ne»?lect  of  the  middle  class  would 
someday  combine  to  diminish  our 
abundance  and  dampen  our  prospects. 

We  warned  that  hisrh  deficits,  reduced 
investment  in  public  works,  hu>fe  trade 
imbalances,  and  a  statfnant  standard  of 
living  for  middle-class  people  would 
hurt  us  not  just  individuall.v  but  na- 
tionally. We  lived  a  paper  prosperity 
and  existed  on  fool's  gold. 

Our  predictions  about  Reaganomics. 
unfortunately,  have  been  more  than 
borne  out. 

Since  the  Republicans  took  over  the 
White  House,  our  national  debt  has 
more  than  tripled,  despite  repeated 
promises  by  candidates  Reagan  and 
Bush  that  they  would  balance  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

Our  national  debt  now  stands  at  SI 
trillion.  Servicing  this  debt  requires 
interest  payments  of  $3(X)  billion  per 
year. 

This  is  money  that  could  be  better 
spent  on  increasing  our  competitive- 
ness, fighting  hunger  and  homeless- 
ness.  sending  our  kids  to  college,  fight- 
ing crime,  and  countless  other  impor- 
tant tasks. 

Because  of  our  large  deficits  and 
weak  economic  performance,  compa- 
nies are  having  trouble  finding  the  cap- 
ital to  finance  their  operations  at  at- 
tractive rates. 

Industry  after  industry  is  seeing 
some  of  its  brightest  stars  either  look- 
ing overseas  for  financing  or  falling 
prey  to  foreign  investors  who  are  shop- 
ping around  for  bargains.  Productivity, 
economic  growth,  and  job  creation  are 
at  record  low  levels  in  the  post-World 
War  II  era. 

We  have  seen  Americas  position  as 
the  world's  largest  creditor  ei-ode  to 
that  of  being  the  largest  debtor. 

During  this  period,  we  have  amassed 
more  than  SI  trillion  in  merchandise 
trade  deficits— with  no  real  end  in 
sight. 

Our  budget  and  ti-ade  deficits  have 
increased  our  appetite  for  foreign  cap- 
ital to  keep  our  economy  afloat.  In  ex- 
cess of  30  percent  of  our  long-term 
bonds  and  notes  are  purchased  b.y  for- 
eigners at  our  Treasur.v  auctions. 
These  are  sales  we  make  from  a  posi- 
tion of  weakness,  rather  than  from  a 
position  of  strength. 

We  are  now  incapable  of  strengthen- 
ing the  economic  fiber  of  our  country— 
in  areas  like  education,  job  training, 
and  research— and  meeting  our  obliga- 
tions overseas. 

This  may  suit  a  President  without  a 
domestic  agenda,  but  now  even  a  for- 
eign polic.v  presidency  cannot  com- 
mand the  resources  required  for  Ameri- 
ca's role  in  the  new  world  order. 

During  the  1980's  Democrats  tried  to 
preserve  the  Nation's  priorities  as  our 
resources  diminished  and  Presidential 
leadership  evaporated.  Two  recessions. 
a  savings-and-loan  crisis,  and  slow  eco- 
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fjunuc  growth  added  bilhunt.  in  dfliLil 
spending  even  as  we  cut  essential  serv- 
ices to  the  American  people. 

Disingenuously,  the  supply-siders 
called  our  dark  predictions:    "politics   " 

And  now.  like  Claude  Raines  in  "Ca- 
sablanca. "  some  of  the  most  ardent 
supporters  of  Reaganomics  find  them- 
selves shocked,  shocked  that  deficits 
could  be  so  high. 

But  the  truth  is  different:  They  knew 
the  consequences  all  the  time,  and  they 
decided  to  cover  them  up. 

In  .June  1981.  amidst  the  negotiations 
over  the  Reagan  tax  cut.  Dick  Darman 
and  David  Stockman  paced  the  parking 
lot  near  the  West  Executive  Office 
Building.  According  to  Mr.  Stockman's 
book.  Mr.  Darman  said:  "I  don't  know 
which  is  worse,  winning  now  and  fixing 
up  the  budget  mess  later,  or  losing  now 
and  facing  a  political  mess  imme- 
diately." 

Darman  answered  his  own  question: 
"Let's  get  at  it.  We  win  it  now.  we  fix 
it  later." 

In  the  end."  Stockman  writes,  "we 
chickened  out."  And  now  the  chickens 
have  come  home  to  roost.  Our  country 
cannot  function  with  an  annual  $400 
billion  deficit,  and  in  these  extraor- 
dinar.v  circumstances  extraordinary 
measures  are  required.  Now  Congress 
will  consider  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment requiring  the  President  to  sub- 
mit, and  Congress  to  enact,  balanced 
Federal  budgets. 

If  the  amendment  is  ratified,  the 
Constitution  will  return  the  finances  of 
Government  to  a  condition  that  existed 
until  the  1970's;  there  will  be  a  rebutta- 
ble presumption  in  good  economic 
times  that  we  should  spend  no  more 
than  we  take  in. 

If  a  balanced  budget  constitutional 
amendment  is  to  be  adopted,  it  must 
embody  the  right  polic.v.  it  must  re- 
quire Presidential  leadership,  it  must 
protect  Social  Security,  and  it  must 
preserve  the  principle  of  majority  rule. 

Our  balanced  budget  amendment,  by 
embracing  these  values,  represents  a 
far  better,  more  thoughtful  and  effec- 
tive approach  than  any  other  existing 
proposal. 

And  it  establishes  a  basic  contrast 
between  congressional  leaders,  who 
care  deeply  about  the  fiscal  condition 
of  the  country,  and  the  thoughtless 
profligacy  of  President  Bush. 

I  have  opposed  amending  the  Con- 
stitution in  this  way,  even  as  I  have 
worked  with  my  colleagues  to  reduce 
the  deficit. 

Following  the  budget  summit,  where 
we  actually  reduced  future  indebted- 
ness b.v  nearly  S.500  billion,  only  to  see 
the  deficit  rise  further.  I  concluded 
that  we  need  the  moral  color  of  con- 
stitutional authority  to  get  this  job 
done. 

Adoption  of  a  well-drafted  amend- 
ment, and  an  effective  enforcement 
tool,  is  a  necessity,  however  difficult,  if 
we  hope  to  restore  our  books  to  bal- 
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.mce  and  preserve  opportunity  for  oui 
children. 

Our  amendment  alters  a  two-cen- 
tury-old formula,  written  by  the 
Founding  Fathers,  that  gave  Congress 
exclusive  control  of  the  purse  strings: 
this  is  a  power  and  responsibility  that 
must  now  be  shared  equally  with  the 
President 

There  is  no  more  important,  yet  less 
understood,  element  of  my  amendment 
than  the  provision  which  protects  So- 
cial Security. 

And  there  is  no  more  powerful  opin- 
ion expressed  by  the  so-called  fiscal  re- 
alists than  the  idea  that  the  budget 
cannot  be  balanced  unless  Social  Secu- 
rit.v  is  brought  into  the  mix.  Those  who 
repeat  this  myth  remind  me  of  the  say- 
ing: "The  trouble  with  people  is  not 
that  they  dont  know  but  that  they 
know  so  much  that  ain't  so."  It  ain't 
so. 

Theie  are  a  number  of  credible  sce- 
narios for  balancing  the  Federal  budget 
without  cutting  Social  Security  bene- 
fits. And  there  are  a  number  of  persua- 
sive and  powerful  arguments  for  ensur- 
ing that  we  follow  this  course. 

Social  Security  represents  as  impor- 
tant a  compact  with  the  elderly  as  in- 
terest payments  represent  to  the  hold- 
ers of  Treasury  debt. 

This  is  a  unique,  self-financing,  pen- 
sion insurance  program.  It  enjoys  uni- 
versal support,  because  every  American 
holds  the  card.  They  pay  in  because 
they  have  been  guaranteed  benefits, 
and  the  trust  and  support  they  bring  to 
this  program  should  not  be  based  on  an 
ephemeral  commitment. 

Their  trust  flows  from  the  fact  that 
this  program  has  performed  as  prom- 
ised; we  have  virtually  eliminated  im- 
poverishment as  the  inevitable  result 
of  aging  bet-ausc  we  have  stood  b,v  this 
program  and  made  it  stronger. 

Twice  during  my  tenure  here,  we 
have  raised  Social  Security  taxes  and 
cut  Social  Securit.y  benefits  not  to 
balance  the  budget,  but  to  ensure  the 
solvency  of  the  program. 

Elderl.v  people  who  depend  on  Social 
Security  stood  by  these  reforms  be- 
cause these  changes  were  devoted  to 
stabilizing  the  program.  What  they 
cannot  abide,  and  what  we  should  pre- 
vent by  this  amendment,  is  the  use  of 
the  trust  funds  to  accommodate  the 
mistakes  of  the  fiscal  mismanagement 
of  the  1980s. 

Let  me  remind  you  who  this  program 
serves  by  telling  you  a  story  I  will 
never  forget.  Not  long  ago.  I  partici- 
pated in  an  event  in  m.y  district  during 
which  a  room  filled  with  seniors  in  my 
district  were  served  a  nourishing 
lunch.  These  people  weren't  poor,  and 
they  were  proud.  They  are  members  of 
my  mother's  generation— veterans  of 
World  War  II  and  the  Depression. 

The.v  told  me  stories  of  their  worry 
and  their  concern  about  meeting  pre- 
scription drug  bills  on  a  monthly  So- 
cial Security  benefit  that  must  also  ac- 
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commodate  rent  and  energy  bills. 
Some  of  them  wrapped  food  from  the 
lunch  table  with  napkins  so  they 
wouldn't  have  to  spend  money  for  din- 
ner. 

I  overheard  two  gentlemen  in  the 
restroom  talking  about  pooling  their 
pocket  money  so  they  could  share  a 
dinner  for  one  at  a  local  restaui'ant 
that  offers  a  weekend  special. 

I  think  we  should  recognize  their 
struggle  and  honor  their  dignity,  and 
we  reject  the  argument  that  exempting 
Social  Security  represents  pandering 
to  an  interest  group. 

Balancing  the  budget  under  any  cir- 
cumstances will  be  difficult,  but  I 
think  we  have  to  find  a  way  to  do  it 
without  denying  hope  and  sustenance 
to  the  senior  citizens  of  this  land. 

Let  me  conclude  with  these  thoughts. 
This  country  has  made  tough  decisions 
before.  This  country  is  too  great  and 
too  important  to  let  it  slide  further. 
We  must  embark  on  an  unprecedented 
change  in  our  country's  piiorities. 
Military  spending  must  be  dramati- 
cally cut.  but  jobs  must  be  found  for 
the  workers  who  built  our  weapons  and 
new  uses  must  be  found  for  the  fac- 
tories which  forged  them. 

The  Tax  Code  must  be  revamped, 
made  more  progressive,  and  changed  to 
collect  more  revenue. 

Government  spending  programs  must 
be  cut  and  then  altered  to  reward  re- 
sults. Agencies  and  ideas  devoted  to 
cold  war  aims  must  be  honored  and 
then  retired.  We  need  a  total,  national 
commitment  to  embracing  the  new 
world,  and  then  conquering  it— for  all 
the  good  America  can  provide  as  a 
partner  and  as  a  leader  for  positive 
change. 

But  the  truth  is  this:  We  can  never 
seize  command  of  this  defining  mo- 
ment until  we  reconcile  our  finances. 
The  balanced  budget  amendment  can 
become  the  driver,  the  spark,  the  impe- 
tus for  the  changes  we  know  we  must 
make.  That  is  why  I  have  introduced 
an  amendment,  and  that  is  why  I  will 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it  when 
we  vote  on  this  issue  tomorrow. 

D  1310 

.Mi  .  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  GR.^DISON]. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  seldom  heard  such  a  disappointing 
beginning  to  such  an  important  debate. 
We  have  heard  very  little  about  the 
pros  and  cons  of  a  constitutional 
amendment,  and  we  have  heard  very 
little  that  has  a  basis  in  fact  about  why 
it  is  needed. 

Indeed,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  in  the  process  of  trying  to 
blame  Republicans  and  Presidents 
Reagan  and  Bush  for  problems  which 
he  knows  were  not  at  their  feet,  has 
contradicted  himself  at  least  once.  At 


one  point  he  appeared  to  say  that  this 
problem  betran  m  1981  with  Reagan- 
omics. At  another  point  he  talked 
about  the  presumption,  which  existed 
and,  indeed,  it  did  prior  to  the  1970's, 
that  budgets  in  good  times  should  be 
balanced. 

I  say  to  my  colleague.s.  we  cmnot 
have  it  both  ways.  We  have  analyzed 
this  in  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
And  while  there  may  be  disagreement 
about  what  should  be  done,  there  cer- 
tainly is  no  disagreement  about  the 
fact  that  the  principal  reason  we  have 
a  budget  that  is  spiraling  into  deficit 
and  getting  worse  year  after  year  is  th€ 
portion  of  the  budget,  the  so-called  en- 
titlements, which  are  not  subject  to 
annual  appropriation  and  review. 

Indeed,  and  I  find  this  amazes  my 
constituents,  two-thirds  of  the  U.S. 
Government's  budget  is  not  even  sub- 
ject to  annual  review  by  the  Congress. 
It  is  on  automatic  pilot. 

One  other  point  which  I  think  worth 
mentioning  that  was  not  mentioned  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  is 
that  throughout  this  entire  period  of 
the  1980's.  which  he  so  roundly  con- 
demns, it  was  his  party  who  ran  this 
place.  And  Indeed,  it  is  his  party  which 
currently  has  a  101-vote  margin  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  distinguished  leader  on  the  other 
side  pointed  out  that  he.  to  use  his 
words,  "worked  with  my  colleagues  to 
reduce  the  deficit."  Frankly,  with 
friends  like  this,  who  needs  enemies. 

Let  us  talk  about  what  happened 
twice  last  year  and  then  again  last 
night,  the  attempt  to  pa.ss  out  of  this 
House  a  needed  bill  for  unemployment 
compensation  without  paying  for  it. 
What  in  the  world  does  that  do  but  to 
increase,  not  reduce,  the  deficit.  And 
who  led  the  fight  to  tear  down  the  fire- 
walls this  year,  the  firewalls  which  as- 
sure us  that  any  savings  in  defense  are 
used  to  reduce  the  deficit,  not  to  in- 
crease other  forms  of  spending?  And 
what  is  the  next  bill  after  this  amend- 
ment is  acted  on  which  this  House  is 
likely  to  consider,  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  with  several  billion 
dollars  of  spending  which  again  is  not 
paid  for.  which  only  would  increase  the 
deficit. 

Much  was  made,  and  I  think  properly 
so.  about  Social  Security.  It  is  an  issue 
which  deserves  our  attention.  I  am  per- 
sonally confident  that  what  we  heard 
can  best  and  most  fairly  be  described 
as  just  scare  tactics. 

Social  Security  is  on  a  sound  actuar- 
ial basis.  Its  condition  is  measured 
over  a  75-year  period.  It  is  properly  fi- 
nanced. It  will  be  protected  no  matter 
what  we  do  with  regard  to  a  balanced 
budget.  But  trying  to  listen  carefully 
to  what  was  said  by  the  majority  lead- 
er. I  did  have  some  difficulty  trying  to 
understand  who  speaks  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  on  the  subject  of  Social 
Security. 

Within  the  last  24  hours,  the  person 
that    I   assume    is    the    leader   of   the 
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Democratic  Party  in  this  country, 
their  nominee  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  has  also  spo- 
ken about  Social  Security.  And  he 
wants  to  increase  taxes  on  Social  Secu- 
rity beneficiaries,  ft  that  the  view  of 
Democrats  in  this  bod.v?  Is  that  their 
view  of  the  future  of  Social  Security? 
Is  that  the  hidden  agenda  of  their 
party  when  they  try  to  talk  about  So- 
cial Security  in  the  context  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment? 

I  said  at  the  outset.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  thought  that  this  discussion  was 
off  to  a  disappointing  start.  I  would 
like  to  bring  it  back  to  the  question  of 
the  constitutional  amendment  itself.  I 
want  to  do  so  by  addressing  six  basic 
questions.  There  may  be  other  ques- 
tions on  Members'  minds,  but  I  think 
these  are  six  which  are  on  all  of  our 
minds. 

First  of  all.  who  wants  this  amend- 
ment? For  the  past  several  weeks  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  who  opposes 
this  amendment,  has  issued  warnings 
about  the  severe  spending  cuts  that 
would  be  required  to  balance  the  budg- 
et in  5  years  and  the  kind  of  stern 
budgetary  enforcement  that  would  be 
necessary.  That  is  proper.  It  is  within 
the  chairman's  prerogatives.  It  helps  to 
further  the  debate.  I  welcome  it. 

But  I  do  want  to  urge  upon  my  col- 
leagues that  they  recognize  that  the 
chairman  in  this  regard  is  not  speaking 
for  the  full  House  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  I  hope  that  was  clear  from  the 
■'Dear  Colleague  "  letter  which  was  re- 
cently sent  to  all  Members  of  the 
House,  signed  by  a  bipartisan  majority 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
20  members  of  our  37-member  commit- 
tee who  indicated  that  they  will  sup- 
port this  constitutional  amendment. 
And  I  anticipate  when  the  final  vote  is 
taken,  the  number  may  exceed  the  20. 

Mr.  PAXETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  GR.'VDISON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Since  he  places  great  emphasis  on  a 
majority  of  the  committee  taking  a  po- 
sition. I  guess  I  would  ask.  when  a  ma- 
jority took  a  position  on  a  budget  reso- 
lution, why  did  the  gentleman  then  not 
support  that  budget  resolution'' 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
my  view  that  was  a  meaningless  budget 
resolution,  and  it  was  written  in  a  way 
which  was  intended  to  cover  up  the 
fact  that  the  chairman  did  not  have  a 
majority  on  the  resolution.  It  did  not 
offer  us  one  budget.  It  offered  us  two. 
One  with  the  firewalls,  one  without. 

It  was  a  very  clever  ploy.  I  under- 
stand that,  and  I  respect  the  way  in 
which  the  game  was  played,  but  in  my 
view  a  straight  up  or  down  vote  on  that 
budget  resolution  would  have  shown  in 
that  case  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  this 
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coni>t-itutional  amen(iment.  that  the 
chairman,  in  all  fairness,  was  not 
speaking  for  the  committee  as  a  whole 

Frankly,  the  views  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  are  im- 
portant here  because  if  there  is  any 
group  in  this  body  that  is  willing  to 
make  the  tough  choices  involved  in 
dealing  with  the  deficit,  it  is  the  mem- 
bers of  that  committee,  including  our 
chairman. 

That  is  why  we  serve  on  that  com- 
mittee. But  in  my  view,  before  we  have 
a  fighting  chance  of  dealing  with  this, 
we  have  to  pass  this  amendment  first. 

D  1320 

My  second  question  is.  Is  balancing 
the  budget  a  good  idea?  We  are  not 
talking  about  an  occasional  deficit. 
The  kind  of  situation  that  we  have  had 
occasionally  might  be  tolerable.  After 
all.  during  World  War  II  we  ran  huge 
deficits  and  they  were  obviously  justi- 
fied, considering  the  stakes.  This  was 
also  true  during  the  Great  Depression 
of  the  1930s. 

The  problem  today,  however,  is  that 
our  deficits  are  large  and  chronic,  com- 
pared with  the  level  of  national  sav- 
ings One  reason  foi-  this,  as  recently 
noted  by  columnist  Rol)ert  Samuelson. 
is  that  in  the  early  U>60's  peacetime 
deficit  spending  became  philosophi- 
cally acceptable.  Before  that  time,  ad- 
ministrations and  Congresses  avoided 
large  deficits  as  a  matter  of  course 
Deficits  were  taboo.  No  statute  or  con- 
stitutional amendment  required  this 
prudent  behavior.  It  was  simply  the 
tradition.  But  by  the  mid-1970s  deficit 
spending  had  become  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  earlier,  this  did 
not  begin  when  Ronald  Reagan  was 
sworn  in  as  President  of  the  United 
States. 

There  are  plenty  of  sound  economic 
reasons  for  preferring  balanced  budg- 
ets, and  they  have  been  described  many 
times  and  in  many  places,  and  I  need 
not  elaborate  on  them. 

Deficits  drain  the  pool  of  national 
savings  which  would  otherwise  be 
available  for  the  investments  that  will 
provide  for  future  economic  growth  and 
higher  living  standards.  This  means 
that  standards  of  living  will  fail  to  rise 
as  quickly,  and  may  even  decline,  that 
interest  rates  will  be  higher,  and  that 
debt  service  will  consume  more  and 
more  of  the  budget,  as  it  is  doing 
today,  thereby  restricting  the  amount 
of  resources  that  can  be  devoted  to 
other  needs.  Finally,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  committed  itself  to  future 
obligations,  and  Social  Security  is  the 
main  one.  that  we  will  be  unable  to 
meet  or  have  great  difficulty  in  meet- 
ing if  we  continue  on  this  current  defi- 
cit path. 

1  want  to  stress  this  point,  because 
some  of  the  lobbies  opposing  this 
amendment  have  indicated  that  the 
amendment  will   force  a  reduction   of 


Social  Security  and  Medicare  benefits. 
The  reality  is  just  the  opposite.  If 
these  deficits  continue.  Social  Security 
and  Medicare  will  be  put  in  very  seri- 
ous jeopardy  in  the  long  run. 

My  third  (juestion  is.  Can  Congress 
balance  the  budget  without  an  amend- 
ment? Sure  it  can.  The  gentleman  from 
California.  Chairman  P.\nktta.  has 
drawn  up  three  potential  paths  for  get- 
ting us  there  One  may  disagree  with 
some  of  those  paths,  as  I  do.  but  they 
do  lead  toward  balance.  There  are 
other  ways  to  balance  the  budget,  and 
I  would  expect,  whether  we  approve 
this  amendment  or  not.  that  we  will 
begin  increasingly,  as  we  should,  to 
focus  on  how  to  get  us  where  we  all 
want  to  be  in  4  or  5  years. 

My  fourth  question  is.  Will  Congress 
really  do  if  Our  recent  experience,  to 
say  the  least,  is  not  encouraging.  We 
had  Gramm-RudmanHollings  I  and 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  II  a  few 
years  ago.  and  then  gave  them  up.  We 
had  the  1990  Budget  Enforcement  Act. 
which  was  supposed  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit by  $500  billion  over  5  years.  I  have 
not  seen  that  happen.  The  deficit  now 
is  larger  than  it  was  when  we  took  that 
action  later  in  1990. 

In  candor,  most  observers  of  the 
scene  expect  that  that  so-called  5-year 
agreement  will  collapse  at  the  end  of 
this  year. 

The  conference  report  on  the  budget 
resolution  recently  approved  was  not 
very  comforting,  either  After  Congress 
criticized  the  President  for  the  deficit, 
as  the  majority  leader  just  did.  the 
congressional  budget  resolution  ap- 
proved by  this  House  fails  to  stop  the 
flow  of  red  ink.  In  fact,  in  some  cases— 
and  defense  comes  immediately  to 
mind— the  resolution  did  not  even  indi- 
cate what  spending  path  we  should  fol- 
low after  the  first  year. 

The  fifth  of  my  six  questions  is.  Will 
the  constitutional  amendment  get  us  a 
balanced  budget?  I  think  the  only  fair 
answer  is,  by  itself,  of  course  not.  The 
amendment  is  simply  a  statement  of 
principle,  that  principle  being  that  the 
Federal  budget  should  be  in  balance. 

The  final  question:  If  that  is  the  case, 
why  should  we  have  an  amendment? 
Because  that  principle  is  important. 
Again,  it  might  not  matter  if  our  atti- 
tude were  the  same  as  it  was  in  the 
1950s,  when  large  deficits  were  avoided 
as  a  matter  of  course,  but  running 
chronic  deficits  destroys  our  political 
system,  not  just  our  economic  system. 
This  becomes  clearer  when  we  review 
how  these  chronic  deficits  came  about. 

As  Herbert  Stein  has  pointed  out.  the 
first  warning  came  during  the  wind- 
down  of  the  Vietnam  war.  This  was  the 
time  when  the  term  "peace  dividend" 
first  came  into  use.  Stein  served  on  a 
special  task  force  of  President  Nixon's 
Domestic  Policy  Council  that  was  as- 
signed to  figure  how  to  allocate  the 
peace  dividend. 

As  it  turned  out.  the  money  was  al- 
ready committed   to  a  variety  of  do- 


mestic programs  that  were  cieaied  or 
expanded  during  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration. Most  of  these  were  entitle- 
ments. The  Domestic  Policy  Council 
recognized  this  as  early  as  1969.  leading 
D.\NIE1.  P.ATRICK  MoYNiHAN.  the  Coun- 
cil's director,  to  say  that  the  peace  div- 
idend was  "as  evanescent  as  the  morn- 
ing clouds  over  San  Clemente   " 

lYof.  Allen  Schick  has  quantified 
this  phenomenon.  He  notes  that  in 
1964 — the  last  year  before  significant 
Vietnam  escalation— 55  percent  of  the 
Government's  outlays  went  for  pur- 
chases of  a^oods  and  services.  25  p)ercent 
to  transfer  payments,  and  less  than  10 
percent  to  grants  to  States  and  local- 
ities. By  1975.  transfer  payments  had 
grown  to  40  percent  of  outlays,  and 
grants  to  Stales  and  localities  had 
grown  to  15  percent.  By  fiscal  year  1997, 
payments  to  individuals  will  be  60  per- 
cent of  the  budget. 

This  has  occurred,  and  this  point  is 
often  lost  sight  of.  while  defense  spend- 
ing has  declined,  as  a  fraction  of  both 
the  budget  and  the  economy,  and  de- 
fense has  consistently  declined— with 
onl.v  two  brief  exceptions — since  the 
end  of  the  Korean  war;  not  the  Viet- 
nam war.  the  Korean  war. 

To  put  it  simply,  the  growth  of  Gov- 
ernment    spending    and.     hence,     the 
growth    of    Federal    deficits— is    prin- 
cipally the  result  of  domestic  spendinti 
mostly  entitlement  transfer  payment,'^ 

Consequently.  Americans  now  are 
routinely  getting  substantially  more 
Government  service— through  domestic 
programs— than  they  are  paying  for. 
This  distorts  any  reasonable  choice  be- 
tween how  much  government  Ameri- 
cans want  and  how  much  they  are  will- 
ing to  pay  for.  It's  like  asking  someone 
if  they  want  to  pay  for  the  free  lunch 
they've  become  accustomed  to. 

It  also  feeds  the  impression  that  the 
Government  is  separate  from  the 
present  generation  of  Americans,  be- 
cause today's  Americans  are  receiving 
significant  Government  services  which 
will  be  paid  for  by  future  generations. 

This  amounts  to  a  distortion  of  the 
political  system  as  embodied  in  the 
Constitution.  That's  why  asserting  the 
principle  of  fiscal  balance  through  a 
constitutional  amendment  is  appro- 
priate—because ultimately  it  is  a  polit- 
ical issue,  as  well  as  an  economic  one. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  balance  of  rela- 
tions among  generations  of  Americans, 
as  well  as  between  the  Government  and 
the  governed.  That  is  a  balance  of  pow- 
ers that  the  Constitution  most  fun- 
damentally addresses— and  it  is  a  bal- 
ance that  would  be  further  endorsed  by 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  begin  a  debate 
of  historic  proportions.  Tomorrow  we 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  conclude 
this  debate  with  a  vote  of  vision  and 
courage  for  our  children  and  for  our 
grandchildren.  I  am  confident  that  this 
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body  will  accept  the  challenge  to  send 
to  the  50  States  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution  requiring  a 
balanced  budget.  Let  us  truly  let  the 
people  decide. 

Part  of  the  reason  my  confidence  is 
bolstered  today  is  the  result  of  the  vote 
we  cast  yesterday  on  H  R  5333.  which 
proposed  yet  another  statute  requiring 
a  balanced  budget.  In  the  pai~t  when  we 
have  considered  these  meaniriK'less 
statutory  votes  they  h...  •  ;,■..-.-.:  -.•  :- 
whelmingly.  generally  w.-.t.  .i  iim  ;....- 
vote,  but  yesterday  we  ended  c..;  v.t.k- 
and-nod  approach  to  fiscal  i::j.~pl!i- 
sibility.  by  a  vote  of  199  for,  220 
against.  We  said  that  the  crisis  our 
country  is  moving  toward  if  we  con- 
tinue to  ignore  our  mounting  deficits  is 
too  serious  just  to  pretend  to  fix  it. 

I  congratulate  my  colleagues  for  .say- 
ing that  they  are  ready  to  get  serious 
about  these  votes.  I  am  not  surprised 
by  the  change  of  political  sentiment 
this  year,  because  I  have  seen  new  and 
renewed  enthusiasm  among  our  cospon- 
sors. 
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This  year  we  have  a  record  level  of 
278  cosponsors  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 290,  including  119  Democrats  and 
159  Republicans.  There  are  14  Members 
who  previously  voted  against  the 
amendment  who  now  have  become  so 
convinced  of  its  necessity  that  they  are 
current  cosponsors.  There  is  a  group  of 
freshman  Members,  both  Democrat  and 
Republican,  who  have  pushed  this  issue 
forward  over  the  last  hump  of  resist- 
ance. 

But  obviously,  we  did  not  get  to  this 
place  overnight.  Now  Senator  L.\RRY 
Cr.mg.  Tom  C.\rpkr.  Bob  Smith,  and  I 
have  spent  literally  hundreds  of  hours 
with  each  other,  with  outside  groups, 
with  other  Members  during  the  past  8 
years  nurturing  this  language  through 
the  many  evolutions  to  the  point  where 
we  find  ourselves  today.  We  could  not 
have  developed  this  kind  of  internal 
support  absent  the  leadership  of  Sen- 
ator P.\UL  Simon  and  our  House  col- 
leagues. Olympi.^  snowk  and  Ji.m 
Moody,  nor  could  we  have  reached  the 
place  we  are  today  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  balanced  budget  coalition 
led  by  the  National  Taxpayers  Union. 

I  include  for  the  Record  a  member- 
ship list  of  this  coalition  at  this  time. 

The  list  referred  to  follows: 

The  Bklascev  Budget 

A.MENDMEST  COALITION. 

June  5.  1992. 

.\S  OPR.S  LETTER  TO  MEMBERS  OK  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENT.^TIVES 

The  undersigned  organizations  urge  you  to 
vole  for  and  support,  Ihe  Balanced  Budget 
Amendment.  H.J.  Res.  290.  as  introduced  by 
Representatives  Stenholm.  Smith.  Carper. 
and  Snowe. 

H.J.  Res.  290  has  broad  bipartisan  support 
(278)  total  House  cosponsors)  and  certainly 
holds  the  greatest  potential  for  House  pas- 
sage. In  1990.  a  similar  amendment  fell  just 
seven  votes  short  of  the  two-thirds  required 
for  passage. 


1  ne  neea  lor  this  ConslUulionai  Ameini- 
ment  has  become  obvious.  Last  year's  federal 
budget  deficit  reached  a  record  high  of  $269 
billion.  This  year's  deficit  is  estimated  at  an 
incredible  $400  billion  and  FY  93  is  presently 
expected  to  produce  a  deficit  in  excess  of  $350 
billion. 

Together.  FY  91.  92.  and  "93  will  add  a 
total  of  $1  trillion  in  new  federal  debt.  This 
shocking  achievement  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  fact  that  it  took  200  years  for  the 
federal  government  to  accumulate  the  first 
$1  trillion  in  national  debt. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  postpone  the 
passage  of  an  effective  Constitutional  re- 
straint on  federal  debt.  In  FY  93  alone,  the 
cost  of  financing  a  $4  trillion  plus  national 
debt  will  exceed  $315  billion  in  interest  pay- 
ments, the  largest  single  expenditure  in  the 
federal  budget.  The  time  for  action  is  now. 

H.J.  Res.  290  is  a  sound  amendment  that 
has  evolved  through  years  of  work  by  the 
principal  sponsors.  It  provides  the  Constitu- 
tional strength  to  make  balanced  federal 
budgets  the  norm,  rather  than  the  rare  ex- 
ception (once  in  the  past  30  years),  and  it  of- 
fers the  proper  flexibility  to  deal  with  na- 
tional emergencies. 

H.J.  Res.  290  is  also  designed  to  make  rais- 
ing federal  taxes  more  difficult.  I  would  re- 
quire a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  both 
houses  of  Congress— by  roll  call  vote — to 
enact  any  tax  increase.  This  adds  account- 
ability as  well  as  an  appropriate  focus  on 
spending  restraint. 

Unless  action  is  taken  now.  federal  debt 
and  deficits  will  continue  to  cripple  our 
economy  and  mortgage  our  children's  future. 
For  those  important  reasons,  we  urge  you  to 
pass  H.J.  Res.  290,  the  Balanced  Budget 
Amendment. 

Sincerely. 
National  Taxpayers  Union;  National 
Cattlemen's  Association;  Associated 
Builders  &  Contractors;  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation;  Concerned 
Women  for  America;  Americans  for  a 
Balanced  Budget;  American  Legislative 
Exchange  Council;  International  Mass 
Retail  Association;  National  American 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association;  Inde- 
pendent Bakers  Association;  National 
Independent  Dairy  Foods  Association; 
Irrigation  Association:  Motorcycle  In- 
dustry Council;  American  Supply  Asso- 
ciation; American  Machine  Tool  Dis- 
tributors; American  Tax  Reduction 
Movement;  National  Lumber  &  Build- 
ing Material  Dealers  .Association:  Na- 
tional Truck  Equipment  Association; 
Door  &  Hardware  Institute;  Steel  Serv- 
ice Center  Institute:  American  Associa- 
tion of  Boomers;  National  Grange:  U.S. 
Federation  of  Small  Businesses:  Asso- 
ciated Equipment  Distributors;  Beer 
Drinkers  of  America;  Truck  Renting 
and  Leasing  Association:  American 
Bakers  Association:  National  Associa- 
tion of  Homebuilders:  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Plumbing-Heating-Cooling 
Contractors:  American  Subcontractors 
Association:  Howard  Jarvis  Taxpayers 
Association  (CAi;  Connecticut  Tax- 
payers Committee;  Alliance  of  Califor- 
nia Taxpayers  &.  Involved  Voters 
(ACTI'V):  Citizens  for  Limited  Taxation 
iM.Ai;  United  Taxpayers  of  New  Jersey. 
Citizens  Against  Higher  Taxes  (PA); 
North  Carolina  Taxpayers  Union:  Tex- 
ans  for  Limited  Taxation;  National 
Taxpayers  Union  of  Ohio;  lowans  for 
Tax  Relief;  Hands  Across  New  Jersey: 
National  Taxpayers  United  of  Illinois: 
Tax    Accountability    '92    iIL  :    Ar.t;ry 
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Taxpayers     .Action     Cumn.iiirt-     ilL', 
Northwest  Ohio  (Toledo  i  Taxpayer  Ac- 
tion Network;  Cleveland  Taxpayer  Ac- 
tion  Network   lOHi;   Alameda   County 
Waste  Watchers  (C.Ai;  Taxpayers  Unit- 
ed of  Minnesota:  Texas  .Association  of 
Concerned    Taxpayers    iTACTi:     West 
Virginia   State  Taxpayer   Action  Net- 
work: El  Paso  Voters  Coalition  (TXV. 
Akron   Taxpayers   Alliance   (OH):   San 
Jose  Family  Taxpayers  Outreach  (CAi: 
Taxpayers    United    for    the    Michigan 
Constitution:  Taxpayers  United  for  As- 
sessment Cuts  (ML;  Delaware  Taxpayer 
Mobilization  Corps:  Floridians  for  Tax 
Relief:  Macomb  County  Taxpayers  As- 
sociation (Ml);   Florida  State  Citizens 
.Against  Government  Waste:  Tax  PAC. 
Inc.  (NYi;  Westchester  Taxp>ayers  Alli- 
ance I  NY);  South  Carolina  Association 
of  Taxpayers. 
And  yet.  all  the  efforts  of  the  people 
I    have    just    mentioned    would    have 
never  happened  at  all  were  it  not  for 
the   American   people   who   repeatedly, 
year  after  year,  have  expressed  their 
desire   for  a  balanced   budget   amend- 
ment. Wc  saw  again  just  yesterday  in 
the    Washington    Post    that    by    more 
than  a  4'2-to-l  margin  respondents  to 
the  Post-ABC  poll  expressed  their  sup- 
port  for   a  constitutional   amendment 
requiring  a  balanced  budget.  I  wish  the 
Post  would  be  more  responsive  to  its 
readers'   interests  in  the  development 
of  their  editorials. 

Why  does  the  public  care  about  the 
$400  billion  deficit  and  the  near  S4  tril- 
lion we  have  accumulated?  Because 
they  understand  far  more  keenly  than 
Congress,  apparently,  and  than  the 
President  seems  to  have  understood  for 
the  past  two  decades  that  deficits  are 
hurting  them  far  more  than  any  hypo- 
thetical budget  cuts  might. 

When  adjusted  for  inflation,  the  cur- 
rent year's  deficit  will  be  equal  to  the 
total  Federal  budget  of  1965.  This  year 
will  be  the  23d  consecutive  year  and 
the  31st  out  of  the  last  32  that  the  Gov- 
ernment spends  more  than  it  takes  in. 
Fifty-three  years  out  of  61  does  not 
mark  a  short-term  trend.  It  does  mean 
that  by  the  end  of  this  year  the  na- 
tional debt  will  top  $4  trillion.  That 
means  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  charged  S45.000  in  debt  on  the  ac- 
count of  each  and  every  household  in 
America.  We  have  borrowed  half-a-tril- 
lion  of  that  from  foreign  investors.  The 
United  States  is  now  the  largest  debtor 
nation  in  history.  This  long-term,  in- 
stitutional problem  requires  a  long- 
term,  constitutional  solution:  An 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  that 
requires  the  President  and  Congress  to 
run  a  balanced  budget. 

A  balanced  budget  amendment  will 
not  solve  our  deficit  problem  by  itself. 
That  is  not  what  it  was  intended  to  do. 
This  amendment  will  give  us  a  nec- 
essary tool  for  fiscal  responsibility — 
the  very  same  tool  which  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson recommended  slightly  less  than 
200  years  ago.  It  will  give  us  a  constitu- 
tional reason  to  find  the  courage  to 
make  the  tough  choices  necessary  to 
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balance  the  budget.  Too  often,  when 
faced  from  all  sides  with  demands  for 
more  spending  and  less  taxes  we  have 
taken  the  easy  way  out  by  borrowing 
more  money,  by  raising  the  threshold 
of  difficulty  for  deficit  spending,  this 
amendment  would  prevent  anyone  in 
the  executive  branch  or  in  Congress 
from  ducking  responsibility  for  the  def- 
icit, under  the  amendment,  spending 
may  not  exceed  revenues  unless  Con- 
gress authorizes  the  excess  by  a  three- 
fifths  vote.  Just  as  importantly,  the 
President  must  submit  a  balanced 
budget  every  year. 

History  has  proven  that  statutes  and 
procedural  requirements  have  failed. 
Congress  has  voted  over  500  times  to 
waive  the  Budget  Act  since  1978.  We 
passed  a  statute  in  1978  when  our  debt 
was  $776  billion.  V\'e  tried  again  in  1979 
when  the  debt  was  $828  billion  and  in 
1982  when  the  debt  was  $1.1  trillion. 
The  debt  was  $1.8  trillion  when  we 
passed  Giamm-Rudman  in  1985.  and 
had  increased  to  $2.3  trillion  when  we 
passed  Gramm-Rudman  II  in  1987. 

Amending  the  Constitution  is  a  seri- 
ous step  that  should  never  be  taken 
lightly.  But  a  process  that  politically 
rewards  such  deficit  spending  cannot 
be  tolerated  an.v  longer.  Deficit  spend- 
ing has  become  an  intractable,  in- 
grained problem.  Nothing  short  of  a 
change  of  constitutional  dimensions 
will  change  the  Government's  attitude 
toward  spending  beyond  its  means. 

Our  children  and  our  grandchildren 
truly  deserve  no  less  than  the  passage 
of  this  amendment  and  are  beginning 
to  worry  about  their  future  rather  than 
our  present. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIR.MAN.  The  Chair  is  ad- 
vised that  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  P.\NKTTA]  is  serving  as  the  des- 
ignee of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Brooks]. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  P.^NKTT.^). 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  clearly  we  are  em- 
barked on  what  I  believe  is  the  most 
serious  debate  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives can  engage  in,  which  is 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  we 
amend  the  Nations  most  sacred  gov- 
erning document  to  require  a  balanced 
budget.  I  think  what  this  represents, 
when  we  get  to  the  bottom  line  of  all  of 
the  arguments  that  are  going  to  be 
made,  is  that  there  are  many  Members 
here  who  are  willing  to  make  a  giant 
riverboat  gamble  with  our  economy 
and  with  our  Constitution  in  order  to 
inject  courage  into  cowards  and  to 
place  a  spine  into  the  spineless. 

I  would  just  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  Constitution  already  provides 
power  to  the  people  to  deal  with  the 
gutless  and  those  who  are  cowards 
when  it  comes  to  deciding  issues  relat- 
ed  to   our  economy.    It    is   called   the 
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right  to  vote,  the  right  to  vote.  We  do 
not  have  to  change  the  Constitution  to 
tr.v  to  force  courage  into  this  institu- 
tion. The  people  can  do  that  through 
the  right  to  vote,  because  as  we  take 
up  this  constitutional  amendment, 
every  Member  and  every  constituent 
has  to  ask  some  very  basic  questions. 

First,  is  this  really  the  only  alter- 
native? Is  this  really  the  only  alter- 
native left  or  is  this  just  another  ex- 
cuse for  failed  leadership,  because  that 
is  the  argument?  When  we  get  through 
all  of  the  arguments  here,  the  bottom 
line  is  that  we  have  tried  everything 
else,  why  not  try  the  Constitution. 

Well,  what  happens  if  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  work?  Should  we  go  and 
ask  for  a  papal  edict,  or  maybe  we 
should  ask  for  leashes  to  be  placed  on 
every  Member  who  does  not  do  the 
right  thing  in  terms  of  decisions.  Or 
maybe  we  ought  to  ask  that  we  have  a 
bomber  fly  over  the  Capitol  and  threat- 
en to  drop  a  bomb  on  the  Capitol.  I 
mean  how  far  do  we  stretch  this  when 
we  are  trying  to  deal  with  people  who 
are  elected  to  be  leaders,  to  make  the 
right  choices,  to  do  the  right  things? 

The  second  question:  Is  this  amend- 
ment designed  to  be  enforceable,  does 
it  have  teeth,  or  is  this  just  another 
cover  to  get  Members  through  the  next 
election  with  the  hope  that  maybe 
somebody  else,  some  other  President  at 
some  other  time,  maybe  5  years  down 
the  road  when  perhaps  this  will  be  rati- 
fied, maybe  at  that  point  there  will  be 
enough  guts  and  enough  courage  to  do 
the  right  thing? 
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I  guess  the  last  question  is:  Will  this, 
in  fact,  force  the  tough  choices  that 
need  to  be  made  in  a  responsible  fash- 
ion, or  are  we  going  to  end  up  creating 
greater  gridlock  by  placing  this  in  the 
Constitution,  by  creating  not  only  a 
governmental  crisis,  not  only  an  eco- 
nomic crisis,  but  a  constitutional  crisis 
that  will  then  wind  up  placing  the 
most  sensitive  decisions  about  our 
economy  not  in  the  hands  of  the  elect- 
ed representatives  of  the  people  where 
It  belongs  but  in  the  hands  of  the 
unelected  judges  of  the  Federal  courts? 
No  other  industrialized  nation,  no 
other  industrialized  nation  has  placed 
their  economy  in  this  kind  of  strait- 
jacket.  Is  that  what  we  are  going  to  do 
as  we  approach  a  new  century  where  we 
have  to  compete  with  every  other 
country?  Are  we  going  to  tie  our  hands 
as  we  try  to  deal  with  the  $5  trillion 
economy? 

Those  are  the  fundamental  questions 
that  have  to  be  asked.  t>ecause.  my  col- 
leagues, as  Budget  chairman,  whether 
this  amendment  passes  or  not.  ulti- 
mately it  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  committee  that  I  have  the  honor  to 
be  in  charge  of.  ultimately  it  will  be 
the  responsibility  of  that  committee  to 
implement  this  kind  of  amendment. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  I  deeply 
believe  that  the  deficit  is  the  greatest 


crisis  we  confront  in  this  country.  We 
are  a  country  that  is  starving  for  re- 
sources right  now.  and  no  matter  where 
you  look  throughout  the  country. 
whether  it  is  the  needs  of  inner  cities 
or  whether  it  is  the  problems  of  health 
care  or  whether  it  is  the  problems  of 
education,  whether  it  is  the  problems 
generally  of  our  ability  to  kind  of  get 
out  of  this  recession,  it  relates  fun- 
damentally to  the  deficit  that  con- 
fronts us.  because  we  do  not  have  the 
savings  base,  we  do  not  have  the  in- 
vestment base  to  be  able  to  truly 
strengthen  our  economy.  So  it  is  a  fun- 
damental problem. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  kid 
people  about  why  this  problem  is  not 
being  addressed.  As  many  of  you  know, 
and  I  have  been  involved  with  many 
Membei-s  here,  in  every  effort  to 
confront  this  issue,  whether  it  was 
Gramm-Rudman  or  whether  it  was 
budget  summit  or  whether  it  was  the 
1990  budget  agreement,  the  bottom  line 
is  that  it  is  not  easy  to  deal  with  this 
issue.  It  is  not  easy.  You  cannot 
achieve  this  through  magic  solutions. 
You  cannot  achieve  this  through  gim- 
micks. 

The  only  way  you  reduce  the  deficit 
is  through  tough  votes  on  issues,  tough 
votes.  If  you  are  not  willing  to  take  on 
the  constituencies  that  are  out  there 
that  have  to  be  told  the  truth  about 
the  nature  of  our  budget,  if  you  are  not 
willing  to  take  on  those  constituencies, 
a  constitutional  amendment  is  not  sud- 
denly going  to  produce  a  midnight  con- 
version. 

What  are  we  looking  at?  Because  one 
of  my  concerns,  frankly,  in  this  debate 
is  that  we  need  to  have  an  honest  de- 
bate about  the  choice  that  confront  us 
if  we  are  going  to  balance  the  budget. 

Whether  you  are  for  or  against  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  put  that  to  the 
side  for  a  moment.  Because  if  we  are 
going  to  balance  the  budget,  you. have 
got  to  deal  with  certain  fundamental 
realities  regarding  the  nature  of  that 
budget.  I  regret  that  we  are  not  having 
that  debate  at  the  same  time  that  we 
are  debating  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. But  at  some  point  we  are  going 
to  have  to  enter  that  debate. 

Let  me  discuss  what  those  realities 
are.  Because  the  public  is  entitled  to 
know  it:  you  are  entitled  to  know  it. 
Somebody  here  hivs  to  speak  the  truth 
about  the  real  choices  that  have  to  be 
made. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
told  us  very  clearly  that  to  achieve  a 
balanced  budget  by  1997  or  by  1998.  for 
that  matter,  you  are  looking  at  having 
to  reduce  in  spending  or  rai.se  in  reve- 
nue, or  a  combination  of  both,  some- 
where between  $580  billion  to  $600  bil- 
lion, probably  in  excess  of  $600  billion 
now.  because  if  you  move  the  date  to 
1998.  the  deficit  is  larger  that  year  be- 
cause of  health  care  costs. 

But  let  us  assume  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
cussion that  we  are  looking  at  S600  bil- 


lion in  deficit  reduction.  How  do  you 
achieve  $600  billion  in  deficit  reduc- 
tion? First,  you  need  to  look  at  the  na- 
ture of  the  Federal  budget. 

The  nature  of  the  Federal  budget. 
that  $1.5  trillion  Federal  budget,  look 
at  how  it  is  made  up  so  you  then  look 
at  where  the  decisions  have  to  be  made. 
Over  14  percent  is  now  interest  pay- 
ments on  the  debt.  It  is  one  of  the  fast- 
est-growing parts  of  the  Federal  budg- 
et. $214  billion.  Deposit  insurance  i^;  S89 
billion.  Add  those  two  up.  It  is  about  19 
percent  of  the  Federal  budget  just  in 
interest  and  one  deposit  insurance.  You 
cannot  touch  deposit  insurance. 

What  is  next?  The  entitlement  pro- 
grams. The  entitlement  programs  now 
make  up  almost  45.4  percent  of  the 
Federal  budget.  $682  billion.  What  is 
the  largest  part  of  those  entitlement 
programs?  Social  Security  retirement, 
and  disability  make  up  almost  52.4  per- 
cent of  these  entitlements. 

You  talk  about  the  growth  in  entitle- 
ments, the  large  part  of  that  growth 
has  taken  place  in  that  area,  retire- 
ment and  disability. 

Medical  costs  make  up  now  31.4  per- 
cent of  the  entitlements.  Medicare  and 
Medicaid. 

The  rest  are  about  16  percent  of  the 
entitlement. 

So  you  are  looking  at  the  greatest 
portion  of  entitlements  being  wrapped 
up  in  two  areas,  x-etirement.  disability, 
and  medical  costs.  If  you  want  to  deal 
with  entitlements,  you  have  to  deal 
with  those  areas. 

Defense  makes  up  about  19.3  percent. 
It  has  been  on  a  downward  trend  but 
clearly  it  is  still  a  big  chunk  of  the 
budget,  and  nondefense  discretionary  is 
now  16.4  percent  . 

If  you  look  at  where  the  deficit  is. 
even  if  you  got  rid  of  all  nondefense 
discretionary,  you  still  would  not  deal 
with  the  deficit.  So  if  you  want  to 
confront  how  you  do  it.  we  have  sug- 
gested several  ways  to  get  there. 

Let  us  assume  you  do  not  want  to 
raise  taxes.  The  President  does  not 
want  to  raise  taxes.  A  lot  of  Members 
do  not  want  to  raise  taxes.  We  are 
going  to  take  it  all  out  of  spending.  If 
you  take  it  all  out  of  spending,  that  is 
$600  billion  over  5  years.  Fifty  percent 
of  it  has  to  come  out  of  entitlement 
programs.  You  are  looking  at  at  least 
$300  billion  that  have  to  c  me  out  of 
entitlements.  You  cannot  get  the  S600 
billion  unless  a  big  chunk  of  it  does  not 
come  out  of  entitlements.  And  if  you 
are  going  to  get  $300  billion  in  entitle- 
ments, let  me  ask  you:  Where  are  you 
going  to  get  that  kind  of  savings?  It 
has  got  to  come  out  of  the  key  areas. 
.Medical  care.  Medicare.  Medicaid  rep- 
I  esent  about  $114  billion  of  that  sav- 
ings. You  have  got  to  get  about  $100 
billion  out  of  the  retirement  and  dis- 
ability programs.  How  else  are  you 
going  to  get  $300  billion  in  savings?  It 
is  not  going  to  fall  from  the  sky. 

You  have  got  to  deal  with  target 
prices  on  agriculture. 


Now.  look,  those  are  the  real  deci- 
sions. That  is  why  people  have  not  bal- 
anced the  budget,  because  they  have 
not  had  the  guts  to  make  decisions 
about  whether  or  not  we  control  health 
care  costs,  whether  or  not  we  deal  with 
the  growth  in  retirement  programs  or 
whether  or  not  we  deal  with  farm  price 
supports.  That  is  where  the  decisions 
are.  and  if  you  go  home  and  you  tell 
people.  ""Look.  I  do  not  want  to  cut 
your  benefits.  "  and  you  think  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  suddenly 
going  to  allow  you  to  go  back  and  say. 
"oh.  by  the  way.  the  Constitution  now 
sa.vs  that  I  have  to  cut  your  benefits."' 
baloney. 

You  have  got  to  now  get  another 
chunk  out  of  nondefense  discretionary 
of  about  $135  billion.  That  means  essen- 
tially you  have  to  have  a  hard  freeze  on 
nondefense  discretionary,  and  you  have 
got  to  get  another  chunk  out  of  de- 
fense, about  31  percent,  which  means  a 
deeper  cut  in  defense  beyond  where  the 
President  wants  to  go.  Now.  that  is  if 
you  want  to  do  it  on  the  spending  side. 

If  you  want  to  do  it  with  a  portion  in 
revenues,  which  I  believe  is  probably 
the  correct  proportion,  doing  two- 
thirds  in  spending  and  a  third  in  reve- 
nues, you  can  reduce  some  of  the  cuts 
in  entitlements  and  some  other  areas. 
Then  you  have  to  answer  the  question: 
How  do  you  raise  the  revenues?  You  are 
talking  about  the  need  then  to  raise  in 
revenues  about  S200  billion. 

To  do  that,  you  either  have  to  limit 
tax  deductions,  you  have  got  to  in- 
crease tax  rates,  particularly  on  the 
wealthy,  you  have  got  to  do  a  gas  tax. 
or  you  have  to  do  a  value-added  tax  or 
a  combination  of  all  of  those.  Now. 
that  is  assuming  you  are  willing  to  do 
revenues  in  addition  to  the  spending 
cuts  that  I  talked  about. 

Because  if  you  want  to  limit  some  of 
these  spending  cuts,  you  have  got  to 
raise  additional  revenues. 

The  last  choice  is  to  do  it  50-50.  basi- 
cally to  S300  t'/illion  in  spending  savings 
and  another  S300  billion  in  revenues. 
But  clearly  that  means  you  have  to 
have  larger  tax  increases  to  do  that. 
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Now.  my  friends,  those  are  the 
choices.  There  is  no  easy  waste-fraud- 
and-abuse  gimmick  that  you  can  use.  I 
wish  there  was.  We  would  have  used  it 
a  long  time  ago.  and  you  know  it. 

Oh.  there  is  some  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse,  probably  in  some  of  the  very 
programs  you  have  to  go  after  to  get 
some  savings,  but  you  cannot  just  do  it 
all  on  waste,  fraud  and  abuse. 

You  cannot  do  it  all  on  growth.  I  am 
always  surprised  at  how  the  adminis- 
tration says.  'Oh.  a  portion  of  this  can 
be  dealt  with  through  growth  in  the 
econom.v." 

We  assume  the  highest  growth  level. 
Let  us  assume  a  4-percent  growth  level. 
There  is  not  an  economist  who  thinks 
we  are  going  to  see  a  4-percent  growth 
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over  the  next  4  years,  but  let  us  assume 
we  have  a  4-percent  growth. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  says 
that  at  best  that  produces  about  maybe 
S90  billion  to  SlOO  billion  in  savings 
over  5  years. 

Add  to  that  the  cap  on  entitlements 
that  IS  pi'Dposed  by  the  administration. 
What  CBO  says  to  us  is  that  will 
produce  maybe  another  $20  billion.  $25 
billion. 

At  best  you  are  looking  at  $125  bil- 
lion based  on  growth  and  a  cap  on  enti- 
tlements. That  leaves  you  $475  billion 
short. 

Where  is  that  going  to  come  from?  It 
is  going  to  come  from  here,  as  I  have 
shown  you  on  the  chart.  Those  are  the 
choices. 

If  you  are  not  willing  to  make  those 
choices,  there  is  not  a  constitutional 
amendment  in  the  world  that  is  going 
to  give  you  the  guts  to  do  it.  That  is 
the  bottom  line. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  need  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  we  really  do 
not.  What  we  need  is  leadership. 

The  fact  is  that  we  enacted  and  car- 
ried out  the  largest  deficit  reduction 
package  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
In  1990.  when  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  said.  "Lefs  sit  down  and  de- 
velop a  deficit  reduction  package  of 
S500  billion,"  we  did  it.  It  was  not  easy. 
It  took  a  lot  of  work,  but  we  did  it. 
working  at  it  with  the  President's  help 
and  with  the  help  of  the  leadership. 
That  was  not  smoke  and  mirror.  That 
was  real,  and  we  did  not  need  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  get  it  done. 
It  took  leadership  from  the  President 
and  from  the  Congress  and  that  is  the 
way  you  balance  budgets. 

In  the  end.  it  comes  down  to  this. 
Members  are  going  to  say  we  support  a 
constitutional  amendment.  We  are 
willing  to  take  this  risk.  We  are  willing 
to  take  this  riverboat  gamble  because 
we  think  that  tying  this  institution  up 
in  a  three-fifths  vote  requirement  plus 
a  constitutional  crisis,  plus  putting  it 
into  the  courts,  all  of  that  crisis  might 
just  force  leadership.  That  is  really  the 
argument. 

This  is  designed  to  be  a  gun  at  our 
heads. 

I  am  not  willing  to  take  that  risk. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  willing  to  take 
that  risk  because  I  do  not  need  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  make  the 
right  choices.  I  believe  the  Con.^titu- 
tion  gives  us  all  the  power  we  need  now 
if  we  are  honest  with  ourselves  and 
honest  with  the  American  people. 
Maybe  that  is  not  a  good  political 
statement  to  make  in  the  short  term, 
but  it  is  the  truth,  and  the  people  of 
this  country  know  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FI.SH.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  maj-  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel],  the 
Republican  leader  of  the  House. 

.Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman  and  my 
colleagues,  first  I  want  to  applaud  the 
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gentU'iii.in  who  preceded  me  in  ihv 
well.  I  feel  pnvileKed  in  foUowinsr  him 
even  though  we  will  vote  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  issue.  But  that  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  I  have  to  stand 
here  today  condemning  what  he  just 
said.  There  is  so  much  truth  in  what  he 
did  say.  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  candid  way  in  which  he  laid  out  for 
us  the  problems  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted with  by  way  of  this 
humonw:oubly  grown  government  and 
the  difficulty  in  making  expenditure 
cuts,  and  yes.  the  real  key  issue  of 
making  tough  choices. 

I  guess  maybe  some  of  the  most  ex- 
hilarating moments  that  I  have  en- 
joyed in  this  House  were  in  my  more 
junior  years  when  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  I  would  come  to  the 
floor  with  an  amendment  on  a  bill  to 
cut  a  ticklish,  touchy  program,  maybe 
carrying  the  day,  and  go  home  that 
night  feeling  I  really  had  accomplished 
something  worthwhile. 

The  gentleman  from  California  also 
said  you  cannot  balance  the  budget  all 
on  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse.  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  time  I  came  to  this  floor 
with  an  amendment  on  HEW  Appro- 
priations saying.  "Let's  cut  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse,  by  $500  million."  I  got 
rolled  2  to  1,  and  I  would  think,  "Ye 
gads,  what  has  happened  to  this 
House?" 

There  was  one  thing  that  changed  it, 
however,  from  the  gentleman's  home 
State.  There  was  a  thing  called  propo- 
sition 13  out  in  California.  They  were 
against  tax  increases  at  that  time  out 
there  and,  boy,  they  let  it  be  known  in 
no  uncertain  terms.  Three  days  after 
that  vote,  we  had  our  appropriations 
bill  on  the  floor  again  and  I  came  up 
and  this  time  I  upped  the  ante.  "Let's 
cut  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  by  a  billion 
dollars,"  and  it  pjissed  by  3  to  1.  I  said 
at  the  time  how  quickly  the  message 
comes  across  the  country  all  the  way 
from  California  to  change  the  mind-set 
around  here. 

Yes,  I  guess  that  Is  really  what  has  to 
happen. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  time  he  has  spent  in  the 
Budget  Committee  and  the  kinds  of 
things  with  which  he  is  confronted.  It 
does  come  down  to  making  tough 
choices. 

Mr,  Chairman,  some  constitutional 
amendments  spell  out  specific  rights  so 
there  can  be  no  mistakes  about  them. 
The  first  10  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution come  under  that  category. 
Other  constitutional  amendments  ex- 
pand already  existing  rights,  the  19th 
and  the  26th  amendments,  dealing  with 
women's  suffrage  and  the  18-year-old 
vote  are  such  amendments. 

But  some  constitutional  amend- 
ments, at  least  one,  are  frank  conces- 
sions of  failure.  Americans  are  not  too 
proud  to  admit  it  when  we  make  mis- 
takes, and  we  try  to  correct  them  as 
best  we  can. 


rno  ziii  amt'naiui.TU.  i cpo.iiinf,'  mo 
18th  amendment  on  prohibition,  is  a 
classic  case  of  admission  of  failure.  I 
believe  that  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  on  a  balanced  budg- 
et comes  under  the  category  of  rec- 
ognizing failure. 

It  is  not,  in  my  view,  a  failure  of  any 
one  party,  although  our  current  system 
of  divided  government  certainly  played 
a  major  role.  It  is  not  an  exclusive  fail- 
ure of  any  specific  branch  of  govern- 
ment, although  the  executive  branch 
and  the  legislative  branch  have  failed 
to  show  real  leadership  here.  It  is  in- 
stead what  might  be  called  a  systemic 
failure,  a  failure  of  our  democratic  sys- 
tem in  all  its  complexity,  and  perhaps 
because  of  that  very  complexity. 

The  politicians  blame  each  other 
about  the  deficit.  And  the  people  blame 
the  politicians.  But  when  the  Constitu- 
tion refers  to  'We.  the  people,  "  it 
means  all  of  us,  elected  officials  and 
those  who  elected  them.  There  are  no 
outsiders  in  our  system  of  government. 
Each  of  us  is  part  of  "We,  the  people.  " 
No  American  citizen  is  outside  the  re- 
sponsibility of  how  our  system  works. 
Each  of  us,  elected  officials  and  other 
citizens,  bears  a  different  kind  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  American  system 
of  government.  Over  the  many  years  I 
have  been  in  the  House  I  have  heard 
many  calls  for  a  balanced  budget,  but 
very,  very  few  calls  from  folks  who  say, 
"I  want  a  balanced  budget,  and  the 
first  thing  I  want  .vou  to  do  is  make  a 
deep  cut  out  of  m.y  particular  favorite 
item  m  the  budget." 

Everyone  is  for  a  balanced  budget  in 
general,  but  no  one  wants  his  or  her 
specific  item  to  be  cut. 

Some  say  what  we  need  is  a  whopping 
tax  increase  to  balance  the  budget.  But 
such  a  call  is  in  the  realm  of  fantasy, 
in  today's  circumstances.  We  can  raise 
taxes  until  the  cows  come  home  and  we 
will  never  ever  balance  the  budget,  un- 
less we  cut  spending. 

At  this  point  we  might  hear.  "But 
you  politicians  are  supposed  to  have 
the  guts  to  make  those  cuts   " 

The  answer,  plain  and  simple,  is 
those  who  call  for  guts  on  the  part  of 
the  politicians  are  the  first  to  criticize 
them  if  they  vote  for  tough  budget 
cuts. 

The  gentleman  made  mention  of  how 
we  worked  together  with  the  leadership 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  a  few  years 
back  to  craft  a  deficit  reduction  pack- 
age. The  proposition  we  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  was  roundl.v  con- 
demned because  it  contained  some 
rough  reductions  and  tax  increases.  It 
went  down  the  first  time  because  we 
had  some  of  those  real  touchy  items  in 
there — not  many,  just  a  couple. 
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Brother,  did  we  hear  fiom  everybod.v 
under  the  Sun.  We  have  to  assume  that 
each  and  every  one  of  you  elected  by 
your  constituencies  were  reflecting  the 


views  of  those  folks  bai.  k  nnmo  <m  .vou 
would  have  never  voted  in  that  way. 

I  heard;  I  am  getting  too  much  heat 
from  home,  the  phones  are  ringing  off 
the  hook,  my  goodness,  look  what  you 
did  by  freezing  this  thing  that  I  have 
become  so  accustomed  in  Federal  ex- 
penditures to  benefit  people  back 
home." 

Well,  critics  say  even  if  we  have  an 
amendment,  we  will  still  have  to  make 
the  very  same  tough  cuts  we  are  not 
willing  to  make  now.  So  what  good 
would  an  amendment  do? 

My  answer  is  this:  The  amendment 
process  demands  that  three-quarters  of 
the  States  approve  the  proposed 
amendment  if  we  pass  it  here.  That 
means  the  question  leaps  over  the  belt- 
way  and  goes  directly  to  the  people.  We 
tried  to  balance  the  budget  from  inside 
the  beltway  without  the  force  and 
moral  authority  of  the  constitutional 
imperative  to  guide  us.  And  as  the 
farmer  said  when  asked  for  directions, 
"You  can't  get  there  from  here."  We 
have  got  to  begin  anew. 

So  that  is  why  we  are  considering  the 
proposed  amendment. 

Let  me  say  this  about  the  scare  tac- 
tics being  employed  by  some  of  the  op- 
ponents of  this  proposed  amendment. 
Social  Security  will  not,  repeat  will 
not,  be  affected  by  a  constitutional 
amendment  any  more  than  it  is  under- 
current law. 

I  am  voting  for  this  pi'oposal  not  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  all  that  good  in  it- 
self but  because  I  perceive  a  universal 
failure  to  make  the  tough  calls. 

Let  us  thei-efore  give  the  American 
people  a  chance  to  tell  us,  through  a 
constitutional  pr'ocess,  what  they  want 
done  about  the  budget  deficit.  We  in 
Washington  have  not  decided,  so  now 
let  us  have  the  people  decide.  But 
whatever  happens,  let  us  stop  all  this 
nonsense  about  outsiders.  There  are  no 
political  outsiders  in  the  United  States 
except  for  those  who  deliberately  fail 
to  participate  in  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship. 

We  the  people  are  all  inside  the  Con- 
stitution. We  the  people  have  to  make 
the  tough  choices.  We  have  not  made 
them  on  the  deficit,  so  let  us  try  a  new- 
approach  and  constitutionally  mandate 
what  we  have  not  been  able  to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  MICHKI.]  has 
consumed  8  minute.s. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  time 
be  divided  with  the  gentleman  from  Or- 
egon, and  that  every  other  time  he  be 
recognized  in  my  stead  as  ni.v  designee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas" 

Ther'e  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  r-ec- 
ognize  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Smith]  as  the  designee  of  the  gen- 
tleman fi*om  Texas  (Mr.  Stenholm]  as 
requested. 
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.Mr.  .S.MITH  of  Oi-egon.  I  thank  the 
uM'ntleman  for  yielding. 

.Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  ma.v  consume. 

.Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
House.  I  first  want  to  thank  my  dear 
friend.  Ch.\rlie  Stenhol.m.  for  his  bi- 
partisan thoughts  in  this  whole  matter 
and  yielding  me.  as  cosponsor  of  the 
Stenholm-Smith  amendment,  the  time 
that  he  has.  He  has  been  most  gi-acious. 
Working  with  him  for  the  last  10  year's 
has  been  a  joy. 

One  of  the  great  things  you  receive 
when  you  come  to  this  body  is  the  en- 
dearment of  friends  that  you  make. 
.•\nd  they  ai-e  lifelong  friends,  as  we  all 
know. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  came  to  this  Con- 
gress 10  years  ago.  and  at  that  point  I 
deeply  believed  that  deficit  spending 
was  stifling  economic  growth,  was  bur- 
dening our  children  with  mountains  of 
debt,  and  limiting  our  national  poten- 
tial to  try  to  provide  prosperity  for  all 
of  us. 

So  I  joined  my  friend  and  colleague, 
then  L.^RHY  Cr.mg,  and  now  Senator 
Cr.mg.  who  was  a  Member  of  the  House. 
.\nd  we  took  on  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  as  our'  own  and  succeeded 
the  esteemed  Barber  Conable  from  New 
York.  Some  of  you  may  remember  him 
as  an  outstanding  Member  of  this  body. 

Later,  L.^rry  Cr.mg  and  I  were  joined 
by  Ch.^rlie  Ste.vholm,  Tom  Carper. 
Olympi.^  Snowe.  and  others  and  came 
within  seven  votes,  as  you  know,  of 
passing  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  a  few  years  ago. 
This  time,  together  we  have  con- 
structed a  broad,  bipartisan  coalition 
in  support  of  this  amendment,  and  I  am 
ver.v,  vei-y  proud  of  that  effort,  what- 
ever the  outcome  of  this  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1982  I  was  shocked 
and  angered  at  a  $1  trillion  debt  when 
I  arrived  here.  Well.  I  am  four  times 
more  angry  today  than  befor'e  because 
the  debt,  my  friends,  is  S4  tr'illion.  I  am 
particularly  anger'ed  about  the  cavalier 
way  in  which  the  Congress,  and.  yes.  in 
some  cases  the  President,  has  assumed 
deficit  financing  to  be  the  plaything  of 
the  rich  and  the  powerful  and  not  the 
scourge  it  r'epr-esents  to  futur'e  gener-a- 
tions.  This  countr-y  and  this  Congress 
ar-e  not  supposed  to  be  about  the  game 
of  chasing  down  pork,  gi-abbing  what 
we  can  and  damning  future  generations 
with  our  irresponsibility. 

We  are  not  operating  in  a  vacuum. 
Our  actions  do  have  consequences  to 
others.  Our  countr-y  and  our  people 
have  a  gr'eat  past,  and  we  ought  to  pro- 
tect It.  But  we  owe  as  much  to  the  fu- 
tur-e  America  and  its  people  because 
they  will  have  to  live  with  the  con- 
sequences of  our  decisions. 

Today,  the  need  for  a  balanced  budg- 
et amendment  to  the  Constitution  is 
gr-eater  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the 
history  of  this  country. 

Recently— some  like  to  quote  the 
Genei-al     Accounting    Office— recently 


they  issued  a  I'eport  about  the  impact 
of  continued  deficits.  Let  me  quote 
them: 

Failure  to  reverse  these  trends  in  fiscal 
policy  and  the  composition  of  Fedei-al  spend- 
ing will  doom  future  grenerations  to  a  stag- 
nating standard  of  living,  damaging  U.S. 
competitiveness  and  influence  in  the  world, 
and  hamper  our  ability  to  address  pressing 
national  needs. 

Well,  that  ought  to  be  a  definite 
alarm  for  ever.v  Member  of  this  body. 
Sadly,  it  may  not  be. 

Some  Members  still  believe.  I  sup- 
pose, that  ther-e  is  some  fundamental 
worth  in  deficit  spending.  And  that  at- 
titude, by  the  way.  is  wearing  vei'y  thin 
on  the  American  people. 

Ml'.  Chairman,  the  American  people 
think  this  Congress  is  a  joke.  In  fact. 
77  percent  of  them  disapprove  of  the 
job  that  Congress  is  doing.  They  see  a 
body  that  has  abused  its  ci-edit.  the 
House  bank;  abused  its  privileges  with 
the  Nation's  drug  laws,  the  House  post 
office;  and  would  not  even  pay  the  tab 
at  its  own  restaurant. 

The  American  people  are  justifiably 
angry  and  confused  that  the  Congress 
cannot  address  the  real  problems  and 
touch  their  real  problem.s  and  their 
lives. 

Well,  today  we  cannot  only  address 
something  that  matter's  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  we  can  address  the  most 
threatening  problem  we  face  as  a  Na- 
tion. 

The  balance  budget  amendment 
could  well  be  the  most  important  piece 
of  legislation  you  will  ever-  consider  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Chaii'man.  the  Stenholm-Smith 
amendment,  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment, is  simple  and  straightforward.  It 
would  require  Fedei'al  budgets  be  bal- 
anced by  1998;  running  deficits  r'equire 
a  thr-ee-fifths  vote  on  each  side,  on 
each  House,  and  three-fifths  vote  would 
be  required  to  r-aise  the  Feder-al  debt 
limit.  Taxes  could  be  raised  onl.v  by  a 
constitutional  majority.  We  make  ex- 
ceptions for'  declared  war-  and  military 
conflict,  and  we  require  that  ■  the 
amendment  be  enforced  by  statute, 
thus  taking  it  out  of  the  court  system. 

The  balanced  budget  amendment 
would  put  this  country  back  on  the 
path  to  fiscal  sanity.  We  are  long,  long 
overdue. 

Remarkably,  some  still  oppose  the 
amendment. 

There  are  numerous  ar'guments.  mis- 
leading and  contradictory,  but  basi- 
cally they  come  down  to  two  points 
after  you  have  heard  the  scare  tactics. 
"This  is  going  to  go  into  the  courts  or 
it  is  going  to  make  huge  taxes;  we  are 
going  to  ruin  Social  Security."  You 
have  to  get  by  all  that  and  basically 
.you  have  two  points.  Some  say  that  the 
amendment  will  not  work,  and  the  oth- 
ers say.  "My  goodness,  it  is  so  draco- 
nian  that  it  is  going  to  be  worse  than 
deficit  spending  itself." 


Well.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  fail  to  see  how 
something  that  will  not  work  can  be 
draconian.  I  have  put  that  contr-adic- 
tion  aside,  and  opponents  are  wrong  on 
both  counts.  The  amendment  will 
work.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  it  is  al- 
ready working.  Think  of  it;  were  it  not 
for  this  discussion.  Mr.  P.'^netta's  staff 
would  not  be  focusing  on  the  deficit 
and  offering  these  harsh,  hai'sh  deci- 
sions. 

The  m.ajor  networks  would  not  be  of- 
fering time  to  Presidential  candidates 
to  discuss  the  deficit,  and  we  would  not 
be  here  today  discussing  the  very  issue. 

Opponents  of  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  know  it  would  work,  and 
that  is  exactly  why  they  oppose  it.  .^nd 
the  amendment  would  not  be  draco- 
nian. To  suggest  otherwise  is.  again. 
cr\ving  wolf.  Assuming  a  reasonable 
growth  consistent  with  past  recessions, 
the  budget  can  be  balanced  without 
cutting  taxes,  without  cutting  Social 
Security  and  without  raising  taxes.  It 
can  be  done. 
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Now,  make  no  mistake  about  it.  Bal- 
ancing the  budget  will  require  that  we 
control  spending.  It  will  i-equir-e  dis- 
cipline, and  it  will  require  tough 
choices.  Without  a  balanced  budget 
amendment,  these  tough  choices  will 
never,  never  be  made,  and  without  it  it 
is  business  as  usual,  which  this  country 
cannot  afford. 

Above  all.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  will  change 
the  psychology  of  the  way  we  do  busi- 
ness here.  The  typical  big  spending, 
pork  barr-el  way  we  work  will  be  re- 
formed. Unlike  the  way  we  operate 
today,  the  bill  will  become  due  and 
payable.  Gone  will  be  the  time-honored 
pr-actice  of  grappling  for  ever-y  scrap  of 
pork  we  can  find.  The  new  measure  of 
effectiveness  will  be.  not  how  much  we 
can  spend,  but  how  much  we  can  save. 
This  amendment  will  radically  change 
the  way  Congress  oper-ates.  and.  if 
there  is  one  thing  the  American  people 
want,  it  is  to  radically  change  the  way 
Congress  operates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  in  the 
end  ought  to  be  this;  "Whose  side  are 
you  on?  Are  you  on  the  side  of  special 
interests?  The  status  quo?  The  irre- 
sponsible por'k  barrel  spending  that  got 
us  into  this  budget  mess?  Or  are  you  on 
the  side  of  our  children,  our  grand- 
childr-en.  and  the  gener-ations  that  fol- 
low them  to  whom  we  have  alr-eady  left 
aS4  trillion  debf:*" 

Mr.  PANETTA.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all.  I  have  a 
gi-eat  deal  of  respect  for  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Smith],  but  when  he 
starts  saying  to  the  American  people 
that  we  can  balance  this  budget  based 
on  gr'owth.  not  touch  anything  in  the 
retirement  area,  particularly  Social 
Security,  and  not  have  to  raise  taxes, 
he  is  engaging  in  smoke  and  mirror  ar- 
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Kuments  that  just  are  not  true,  just  are 
not  true. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people 
ouKht  to  be  told  the  truth  if  we  are 
goint?  to  balance  the  buclRel.  The  rea- 
son we  have  not  balanced  the  bud)?et  is 
because  we  are  not  telling:  them  the 
truth;  and  it  does  not  help,  very  frank- 
ly, for  the  gentleman  from  Oresron  [Mr. 
Smith]  to  say  that  somehow  we  can 
reach  for  these  answers  out  of  the  sky 
and  balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  P.\NKTTAJ  for  yielding  to  me.  and. 
as  my  colleagues  know.  I  have  been 
criticized  for  a  lot  of  things,  but  never, 
never  have  been  ci'iticized  for  trying  to 
misstate  the  truth,  as  the  gentleman 
has  done. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  my 
friend:  Im  not  misstating  the  truth.  I 
am  being  helpful  because  your  assump- 
tions, my  friend,  are  $600  billion  over 
the  5-year  period,  and  I  can  suggest 
that  because  your  iissumptions  are  so 
low.  history  doesn't  indicate  that  on 
growth  in  this  country.  They  are  $300 
billion  too  high. 

Now.  if  you  accept  my  assumptions, 
which  are  the  average  of  about  3.2  per- 
cent in  growth  over  the  next  5  years 
average,  over  the  last  22  years  youll 
get  to  $300  billion  rather  than  $600  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
take  my  time  back.  Even  with  4-per- 
cent growth,  if  we  assume  -l-percent 
growth,  we  only  get  about  $100  billion 
over  5  years  out  of  that  $600  billion. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  No.  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, you're  assuming  less  growth 
now  at  3.2  percent,  which  means  less 
that  we  can  take  off  the  budget. 

I  just  want  to  ask  the  gentleman. 
Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  other 
$475  billion' 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  going  to  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  P.\NKTr.\]  that  by 
using  the  caps  that  he  has  already 
agreed  with  with  the  President,  by  pro- 
viding, not  only  increased  people,  but 
also  CPI  for  Social  Security  and  for  all 
the  other  mandated  piograms 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Reclaiming  my  time. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  wants  to 
limit  CF^I  on  Social  Security? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  And  limiting 
defense  spending,  and  limiting  foreign 
payments 

Mr.  PANETTA.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  We  can  get  to 
1998  without  the  draconian  babblings  of 
the  gentleman  from  California. 


Mr.  PANETTA.  Reclaiming  my  time. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  suggests 
that  we  ought  to  limit  CPI. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  No.  I  said  at- 
taching CPI  to  Social  Security  and  all 
the  mandated  programs,  allowing  us  to 
grow  at  3.2  percent  per  year  for  the 
ne.xt  5  years,  capping  defense  spending, 
which  is  a  conservative  program,  limit- 
ing foreign  payments,  we  can  get  there 
without  the  gentleman's  ideas  about  a 
draconian 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Again  I  want  to  take 
my  time  back  because,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  Smith)  is  say- 
ing we  ought  to  limit  all  CPI  to  3.2  per- 
cent  

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  No.  no.  no.  I 
did  not  say  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentlemen  will 
direct  their  remarks  to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon,  but  I  would  like 
to  ask  for  the  clarification.  The  gen- 
tleman is  suggesting  that  we  ought  to 
limit  all  CF*I  to  3.2  percent. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  I  did  not  say 
that. 

Mr.  PANETTA  Well,  what  is  the  gen- 
tleman saying? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  I  said.  'If  you 
allow  3.2  percent  growth,  which  has 
been  the  average  of  growth  over  the 
last  22  years,  down  cycles,  up  cycles  in 
this  country,  not  your  2.6 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, you're  spending  money.  How 
about  saving  money? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Now  wait  I 
am  trying  to  answer  the  gentleman's 
question. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  All  right. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Then  I  am  say- 
ing. If  you  allow  Social  Security  with 
increased  people,  which  it  will  have,  as 
well  as  cost  of  living,  cost  price  index, 
you  can  do  that.  If  you  do  that  to  all 
other  mandated  programs,  assuming  a 
3.2-percent  growth,  not  your  low  figure, 
and  by  1998  you  can  balance  the  budget 
without  taxes,  and  you  will  not  in- 
fringe upon  Social  Security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nobody  is  suggesting 
we  infringe  upon  Social  Security. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  telling  me  we  can  get  $600 
billion  in  deficit  reduction 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  No. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Through  providing  3.2 
percent  growth. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  No.  I  am  say- 
ing to  the  gentleman,  your  assump- 
tions are  wrong  to  begin  with,  that  the 
problem  is  $300  billion,  not  $600  billion 
that  the  gentleman  is  using  in  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
which  has  told  us  we  need  $600  billion 
over  5  yeai-s.  The  gentleman  is  prob- 
ably taking  the  right  pitch  here,  which 
is  to  say.  "I  don't  accept  those  num- 
bei-s.   I  don't  accept  those  numbers.  I 


want  to  accept  fewer  numbers,  and 
then  I  can  deal  with  it  easier.  " 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  is  pretty  good  in 
telling  us  what  the  targets  are.  It  is 
$600  billion,  and  we  cannot  do  that 
through  growth,  and  we  cannot  do  that 
through  saying  that  we  are  just  going 
to  limit  growth  of  some  kind.  We  can- 
not do  that  by  saying  we  are  not  going 
to  deal  with  retirement  programs,  and 
we  cannot  do  that  by  saying  we  are  not 
going  to  deal  with  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
S\-NAR). 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  self- 
abuse  that  has  been  practiced  by  Con- 
gress over  these  past  few  months  has 
been  very  hard  to  comprehend.  It  is 
even  more  difficult  to  understand  the 
complete  failure  of  certain  Members  to 
rise  above  the  fray  and  show  true  lead- 
ership. 

It  is  not  leadership  to  enshrine  the 
failure  of  Congress  by  approving  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  and  make  fu- 
ture Congresses  pay  the  price  for  our 
failure  as  an  institution.  Worse  than 
the  impact  on  future  Congresses  is  the 
impact  on  the  American  people. 

We  are  asking  the  American  public  to 
believe  that  this  simple  amendment  is 
the  equivalent  of  the  changing  copper 
into  gold.  A  simple  amendment,  it  is 
claimed,  will  provide  backbone  and 
moral  authority  where  there  has  been 
none. 

This  simple  amendment  will  ensure 
that  all  programs  desired  by  the  Amer- 
ican public  are  funded  and  paid  for 
within  the  confines  of  a  balanced  budg- 
et. 

Somehow  a  number  of  Members  have 
managed  to  delude  themselves  and  oth- 
ers into  thinking  that  if  just  one  more 
power  is  given  up  by  Congre.ss  maybe 
the  American  public  will  like  us  better. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  Members  who 
support  this  amendment  that  maybe 
we  would  have  a  better  approval  rating 
if  we  simply  spent  time  actually  doing 
our  job?  More  importantly  we  should 
be  addressing  the  real  problems  of  to- 
day's world. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  serious  votes 
we  can  cast  apart  from  a  decision  on 
whether  we  should  commit  troops  to 
war.  I  do  not  believe  I  am  exaggerat- 
ing. 

The  debate  is  not  just  about  dollars 
and  cents.  This  is  about  the  ability  of 
Congress  to  respond  quickly  and  with 
flexibility  to  the  crises  in  our  Nation 
and  also  of  the  world. 

The  amendment  simply  docs  not 
meet  the  standards  we  should  be  set- 
ting for  ourselves  in  Congress  for  ap- 
proving legislation. 

Even  the  chief  sponsor  has  publicly 
admitted  that  there  ma.y  be  problems 
with  interpretation  and  enforcement  of 
the  amendment.  His  response  has  been 
to  suggest  last  minute  changes  to  the 


original  amendment.  But  the  changes 
only  reinforce  the  flaws  of  the  amend- 
ment. There  are  still  a  number  of  seri- 
ous deficiencies  that  are  only  exacer- 
bated by  the  simplicity  of  this  solu- 
tion. 

First,  the  amendment  does  not  set 
out  any  process  concerning  judicial  re- 
view. 

Unless  Congress  exercises  its  author- 
ity to  preclude  judicial  review,  this 
amendment,  as  any  amendment,  will  be 
subject  to  litigation.  Contrary  to  other 
amendments.  however,  this  one 
purports  to  control  the  constitutional 
budget  functions  of  Congress. 

Delay  in  the  budget  functions  of  Con- 
gr-ess  can  lead  to  chaos  and  have  an 
undue  economic  impact  on  the  entire 
national  economy. 

The  minimal  explanation  of  terms  in- 
vites litigation.  There  is  no  com- 
prehensive definition  of  the  terms  used 
in  the  amendment.  The  terms  are  all 
encompassing  and  do  not  seem  to  allow 
for  any  future  statutes  that  permit  ex- 
ceptions, a  contention  put  forward  by 
supporters. 

Without  a  defined  enforcement  mech- 
anism, there  are  several  possibilities 
including  the  inability  to  enforce  the 
amendment.  A  court  could  refuse  to  re- 
view the  amendment  deeming  it  a  po- 
litical question— similar  to  the  War 
F'owers  Resolution. 

The  judiciary  may  decide  to  take  ju- 
risdiction and  dictate  to  Congress  how 
and  when  the  budget  is  to  be  com- 
pleted. 

Second,  the  amendment  could  lead  to 
a  significant  increase  in  Presidential 
power. 

A  President  could  blackmail  Con- 
gress into  passing  only  their  programs. 
A  President  could  refuse  to  submit 
agreed  estimates  of  outla.vs  and  re- 
ceipts unless  Congress  agreed  to  their 
programs. 

Third,  the  House  will  be  ruled  by  a 
minorit.v  of  Members. 

The  amendment  permits  only  a  mi- 
nority of  Members,  two-fifths  of  the 
House  membership,  to  control  the 
House.  Three-fifths  of  the  membership 
IS  required  for  a  specific  excess  of  out- 
lays over  estimated  receipts. 

Furthermore,  the  new  changes  per- 
mit a  simple  majority  to  approve  defi- 
cit spending  for  military  actions  that 
constitute  national  securit.y.  Once 
again,  domestic  concerns  are  given 
short  shrift.  Three-fifths  is  required  for 
any  deficit  spending  for  domestic  emer- 
gencies. 

Panama.  Grenada,  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  could  be  financed  with  a  simple 
niajorit.v  ease:  recovery  from  Hurricane 
Hugo,  the  San  Francisco  earthquake, 
.md  the  recession  require  super  majori- 
ties. This  is  an  insult  to  the  domestic 
needs  of  this  country. 

Fourth,  if  the  amendment  passes,  we 
would  be  adopting  minority  rule  not 
for  an  extraordinary  function  of  Con- 
gress but  for  the  most  basic  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress. 


There  is  no  question  that  Congres.-^ 
has  to  accept  responsibility  for  the 
failure  to  pass  a  balanced  budget. 
Every  one  has  trouble  voting  against 
those  programs  that  constituents  de- 
mand and  desire. 

But  it  has  also  been  a  result  of  a  fail- 
ure of  leadership  on  the  part  of  the 
President  who  has  failed  to  ever 
present  a  balanced  budget  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  President  can  continue  to  sub- 
mit budgets  that  require  deficit  spend- 
ing as  they  have  continually  done  and 
then  expect  Congress  to  bear  the  wrath 
of  the  public  for  either  raising  taxes  or 
cutting  popular  programs. 

It  may  be  politically  popular  in  the 
short-term  future  to  vote  for  this 
amendment  and  I  am  sure  that  a  yes 
vote  will  make  a  wonderful  political 
commercial. 

But  this  is  not  a  matter  of  political 
expediency  and  it  is  not  a  popularity 
contest.  That  type  of  reasoning  has  led 
us  to  the  present  situation  of  not  hav- 
ing a  balanced  budget. 

The  fundamentals  of  shared  power 
and  majority  rule — these  are  the  con- 
sequences of  the  vote  today.  The  integ- 
rity of  this  institution  is  at  risk — as  it 
has  been  many  times  this  year.  Mem- 
bers should  reject  these  amendments 
and  get  back  to  the  job  they  are  sup- 
posed to  do. 
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Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  2  years  ago  supporters 
of  a  balanced  budget  amendment  in 
this  body  came  very  close  to  mustering 
the  two-thirds  affirmative  vote  the 
Constitution  requires.  This  week,  as  we 
revisit  a  critically  important  issue,  we 
note  with  regret  that  the  Nation's  need 
for  the  discipline  of  constitutional 
change  is  greater  than  ever.  A  pro- 
jected deficit  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  in  the  $400  billion  range  signifi- 
cantly exacerbates  the  heavy  burden 
our  enormous  national  debt  imposes  on 
our  children  and  grandchildren.  When 
we  shirk  our  responsibility  to  pay  our 
own  bills,  we  unfairly  transfer  the 
costs  of  our  self-indulgence  to  our  de- 
scendants. 

Decisions  to  amend  the  Constitution 
must  not  be  made  lightly.  If  a  legisla- 
tive remedy  exists,  that  obviously  is 
preferable  to  a  change  in  our  fun- 
damental charter.  Some  argue  that  we 
should  utilize  the  legislative  process  to 
balance  the  budget  before  resorting  to 
a  constitutional  amendment.  We  have. 
Legislation  has  not  worked. 

Huge  deficits  have  proved  intractable 
in  spite  of  the  1974  Budget  Act.  the  1985 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act,  and  the 
1990  Budget  Reconciliation  Act.  Con- 
gress has  waived  the  constraints  of  the 
Budget  Act  hundreds  of  times.  The  ex- 
perience with  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  is  strong  evidence  that  Congress 
encounters     virtually     insurmountable 


pre.'^sures  to  circumvent  deficit  ceilings 
when  those  ceilings  lack  constitutional 
statute.  And  in  the  fall  of  1990  Congress 
completed  an  arduous  effort  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  deficit — cutting  $500  bil- 
lion over  5  years — onlj*  to  see  the  defi- 
cit rise  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

A  balanced  budget  amendment  is 
needed  to  overcome  the  current 
prospending  institutional  bias  of  the 
Congress.  It  is  far  easier  for  an  individ- 
ual legislator  to  vote  for  spending  in- 
creases and  lower  taxes  than  it  is  to 
support  a  balanced  budget.  Today, 
those  who  advocate  spending  for  par- 
ticular programs  are  in  a  stronger  posi- 
tion to  influence  Congress  than  those 
who  seek  to  restrain  the  growth  of 
spending.  A  new  or  expanded  program 
may  have  a  major  impact  on  particular 
constituent  groups  but  only  a  minimal 
impact  on  the  deficit.  The  advocates  of 
spending  possess  a  focused  interest 
that  facilitates  action— in  contrast  to 
the  more  diffuse  public  interest  in  re- 
sisting specific  increases  in  expendi- 
tures. It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  I 
support— as  a  needed  enforcement 
mechanism— a  line-item  veto  tailored 
specifically  to  this  amendment. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  that 
projects  may  add  little  to  the  deficit — 
when  viewed  in  isolation— but  have  a 
major  impact  when  viewed  collec- 
tively. The  balanced  budget  constitu- 
tional amendment' — by  making  it  more 
difficult  to  engage  in  deficit  spending — 
encourages  Members  of  Congress  to 
view  the  overall  consequences  of  par- 
ticular spending  decisions.  The  pro- 
posal is  to  require  a  three-fifths  vote  of 
each  House,  of  its  total  membership, 
before  outlays  may  exceed  estimated 
receipts. 

Economic  matters  clearly  fall  within 
the  Constitution's  purview.  The  treat- 
ment of  interstate  commerce,  taxation, 
and  property  rights  provides  examples 
of  a  constitutional  design  that  gives 
substantial  attention  to  economics. 
The  argument  that  our  Constitution 
must  maintain  neutrality  on  economic 
issues  disregards  the  reality  of  a  fun- 
damental charter  that  incorporates 
economic  choices.  An  expression  of 
preference  for  adherence  to  balanced 
budget  principles  would  have  sounded 
superfluous  two  centuries  ago — but  is 
far  from  superfluous  today. 

A  constitutional  amendment  protects 
future  generations— those  who  will 
bear  the  burden  of  an  inci'eased  public 
debt  but  who  cannot  participate  in  de- 
cisions to  increase  that  debt.  The  re- 
quirement of  a  three-fifths  vote  of  the 
total  membership  of  each  House  to  in- 
crease the  public  debt  represents  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  impact  of  debt  in- 
creases on  generations  unrepresented 
today  in  our  political  institutions. 
Laws  increasing  the  public  debt  should 
reflect  a  broader  consensus  of  our  soci- 
ety than  ordinary  legislation. 

The  balanced  budget  constitutional 
amendment    should    require    a    three- 
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ntths  vote  of  ihe  total  membership  to 
increase  taxes.  Sufh  a  provision  is  ap- 
propriate to  discourage  reliance  on  tax 
Increases  alone  to  brinf?  the  budget 
into  balance. 

The  United  States  undoubtedly  will 
confront  situations  justifyini?  devi- 
ations from  the  noi-ms  that  underlie 
this  constitutional  amendment.  The 
proposed  amendment  does  not  bar  defi- 
cit spending,  public  debt  increases,  or 
new  taxes,  but  rather  incorporates  spe- 
cial voting  requirements  in  order  to  do 
so.  In  a  national  emergency  or  period 
of  economic  dislocation,  the  proposal 
should  contemplate  that  Congress  will 
vote  to  take  the  appropriate  action— 
whether  that  involves  engaging  in  defi- 
cit spending,  raising  the  debt  ceiling, 
or  altering  the  tax  burden.  The  impor- 
tant point  is  that  decisions  to  deviate 
from  economic  norms  will  be  made— in 
the  national  interest— with  greater 
care  and  thoughtfulness. 

The  understandable  reluctance  to 
amend  the  Constitution,  if  legislation 
will  solve  a  problem,  must  now  give 
way  — in  my  view— to  a  recognition 
that  legislation  has  not  prevented  run- 
away deficits.  I  call  upon  those  who 
have  been  skeptical  about  such  an 
amendment  in  the  past  to  join  with  me 
now  in  supporting  constitutional 
change.  We  simply  cannot  afford  to 
lose  more  ground  in  our  effort  to  bring 
Government  spending  under  control. 

D  H30 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mi-.  B.jirn.JiRU). 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Stenholm  bal- 
anced budget  amendment,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Someone  once  said  that  there  is 
nothing  so  great  as  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come.  Well,  this  is  the  time  and 
this  is  the  place  to  discuss  a  real  way 
to  balance  the  budget. 

The  idea  of  a  balanced  budget  was 
first  proposed  by  Thomas  Jefferson  in 
1789,  who  said,  -The  public  debt  is  the 
greatest  of  dangers  to  be  feared  by  a  re- 
publican government."  That  was  true 
then.  And  now  203  years  later  his 
wisdom  is  truer  than  ever  as  we  face  a 
tripling  of  our  national  debt  in  10  years 
and  an  increase  of  nearly  S400  billion 
each  additional  year. 

Have  we  no  thoughts  or  concern  for 
the  future  generations  of  this  country? 
We  are  so  thoughtful  today  of  those 
who  are  aged,  those  who  are  infirm, 
those  who  are"  disadvantaged,  those 
who  are  unemployed.  And  we  should  be. 
But  do  we  have  no  concern  for  the  aged 
and  the  infirm  and  the  unemployed  of 
the  next  generations?  And  do  we  have 
no  concern  for  our  childien  and  their 
children  who  will  face  interest  pa.v- 
ments  equal  to  50  pei  ;ent  of  the  annual 
budget  to  pay  for  our  borrowed  com- 
passion? 

The  time  is  now  to  answer  these 
questions.  We  have  tried  hit-and-miss 
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solutions  during  llie  pa^t  8  yt-ais. 
Gramm-Rudman  I.  Gramm-Rudman  II. 
budget  summits  with  the  White  House 
are  all  examples  of  failed  efforts  to 
bring  discipline  to  our  budget  deci- 
sions. 

Without  some  constitutional  enforce- 
ment of  a  balanced  budget.  I  am  con- 
vinced we  will  never  get  there.  We  will 
always  find  some  excuse,  some  worthy 
program  to  fund,  some  national  emer- 
gency to  address — to  avoid  gut-wrench- 
ing decisions.  With  the  amendment  be- 
fore us  this  week,  we  can  achieve  the 
discipline  we  need,  yet  provide  for  seri- 
ous and  Nation-threatening  contin- 
gencies. 

In  reviewing  the  mail  and  telephone 
calls  coming  into  my  office  opposing 
the  amendment,  I  am  shocked  and  dis- 
appointed. Maybe  I  should  not  be  be- 
cause each  group  has  a  reason.  If  their 
interest  is  spending,  they  want  to  pio- 
tect  their  particular  programs.  If  it  is 
taxes,  they  want  to  avoid  sharing  any 
more  in  the  deficit  reduction. 

Yet  I  am  shocked  by  the  irrespon- 
sibility of  these  groups  who  continue 
the  old  theme  of  looking  after  their  in- 
terest today,  and  to  heck  with  the  gen- 
erations that  follow. 

Some  lb' J  years  ago  I  came  to  Con- 
gress thinking  that  we  were  here  to 
solve  problems.  We  had  a  deficit  then, 
and  we  have  one  today  that  is  nearly  10 
times  as  great. 

Solving  problems  means  that  every- 
one involved  must  participate  in  the 
solution.  By  doing  this,  no  one  group 
will  suffer  alone,  but  all  will  partici- 
pate in  the  sacrifices  that  must  be 
made.  But  that  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
way  the  system  works.  The  system 
seems  to  protect  everyone's  interests 
and  postpone  the  day  of  reckoning  a 
vicious  cycle  which  spirals  the  deficit 
upward  and  simultaneously  makes  it 
harder  to  bring  spending  under  control. 

Such  cowardice  is  not  what  this 
country  is  about. 

Our  forefathers  began  the  Constitu- 
tion 'We  the  people."  They  understood 
that  this  country  stood  or  fell  on  the 
American  people  standing  together. 

The  single  outstanding  attribute  that 
has  made  this  country  great  has  been 
the  character  of  our  people  standing 
together  in  time  of  conflict.  We  have  a 
great  record  of  coming  together  in 
time  of  war.  time  of  crisis,  time  of 
need. 

My  friends,  we  are  in  a  crisis  today. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  when  we 
were  in  greater  peril.  No.  it  is  not  a 
war.  But  it  is  of  such  economic  con- 
sequence that  we  are  in  just  as  much 
danger  as  if  we  were  in  a  war.  We  are 
destroying  the  country  bit  by  bit  by  in- 
viting foreign  investment,  encouraging 
the  trade  deficit,  driving  down  incen- 
tives for  businesses  to  make  capital  in- 
vestments, and  discouraging  pei-sonal 
savings. 

I  am  confident  that  we  as  a  nation— 
and    we    as   its    leaders — can    pull    our 
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country  out  of  debt.  Yes.  it  will  hurt. 
The  opponents  are  absolutely  right 
when  they  say  a  balanced  budget  will 
cause  more  pain  than  most  people 
imagine. 

Our  people  will  have  to  realize — and 
Congress  and  the  President  will  have  to 
tell  them— that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  no  longer  be  all  things  to  all 
people.  We  are.  without  a  doubt,  look- 
ing at  cuts  in  defense,  cuts  in  domestic 
spending,  cost  containment  of  entitle- 
ments, and  increased  revenues.  There 
is  no  magic  pill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  close.  I  want 
to  look  ahead  to  some  other  budget 
changes  which  have  been  a  long  time  in 
coming.  I  hope  with  a  new  sense  of 
commitment  to  budget  reform,  we  can 
enact  a  2-.vear  budget,  an  operating 
budget  versus  a  capital  budget,  and  a 
review  of  entrenched  entitlement  pro- 
grams. 

Combineil  with  a  balanced  budget 
amendment,  these  changes  will  result 
in  a  profound  reordering  of  the  budget 
process  which  will  put  Congress  on  a 
rational,  orderly  system  for  makir; 
the  fiscal  decisions  for  generations  i 
come.  If  we  are  all  willing  to  do  our 
part  and  make  sacrifices,  we  can  ac- 
complish the  task  at  hand— and  rescue 
our  great  Nation  from  irreparable 
harm. 

Let's  start  by  forcing  discipline  on 
our  budget  system.  Vote  for  the  Sten- 
holm substitute  and  set  in  motion  for 
all  time  to  come  an  economic  policy 
that  made  sense  203  years  ago  and 
makes  sense  today. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Mat.si'I].  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 

.Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

•Mr.  Chairman,  about  a  month  ago  we 
met  late  one  evening  and  we  talked 
about  a  potential  constitutional  crisis 
and  how  the  vote  we  were  going  to  take 
that  night  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant we  would  take  in  terms  of  the 
Constitution.  That  was  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  to  comply  with  the  sub- 
poena that  Judge  Wilkey  imposed  upon 
the  House.  I  think  that  issue  is  so 
minimal  compared  to  the  issue  we  have 
before  us  today  that  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  not  look  upon  this  issue 
politically  but  will  look  upon  it  in 
terms  of  what  might  happen  10.  15.  20, 
50  years  from  today. 

I  think  this  vote  may  be  more  monu- 
mental than  any  of  us  will  ever  have 
taken  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  make  one 
comment  so  that  there  is  no  misunder- 
standing about  what  we  are  doing 
today.  Whatever  vote  we  take  today 
will  not  balance  the  Federal  budget.  It 
will  not  reduce  the  deficit  by  one 
penny.  It  will  have  no  impact  on  the 
spending  programs  and  taxing  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government  this 
year.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  def- 
icit this  year. 
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.M.ir.y  .\l.:r.i'i:  ~  will  use  this  vote  for 
pijliti(.al  n.'.  r!  ti.u.  k  home  and  say.  'i 
voted  lor  a  ln;.i;i.  ni  budget,  but  my 
colleagues  weit'  ;  t\r  ones  that  did  not 
support  what  I  wanted  to  do."  But  we 
have  heard  that  over  and  over  again. 
have  we  not? 

I  would  like  to  just  mention  what  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  said.  He  la- 
mented that  he  came  to  the  Congress 
in  1982  and  now.  in  1992.  10  years  later, 
the  national  debt  went  from  SI  to  S4 
trillion.  That  is  true.  It  has.  It  went  up 
by  that  amount. 

The  increases  we  have  had  over  the 
last  10  years.  I  might  just  mention  to 
the  gentleman,  have  been  these  four 
items:  Interest  on  the  national  debt, 
which  we  know  we  cannot  affect:  sec- 
ond, defense  spending— we  have  had 
enormous  defense  spending  over  the 
last  10  years  and  most  of  these  Mem- 
bers that  support  this  balanced  budget 
amendment  have  supported  every  in- 
crease in  defense  over  the  last  decade: 
third.  Medicare,  the  health  program  for 
senior  citizens:  and  fourth  and  last,  tax 
cuts. 

Those  are  the  four  items  that  have 
contributed  to  the  $4  trillion  deficit. 
And  so  if  we  want  a  constitutional 
amendment,  if  we  want  to  cut  the  defi- 
cit, we  are  going  to  have  to  cut  inter- 
est on  the  debt,  which  I  am  sure  we 
will  not.  Medicare,  which  I  am  sure  po- 
litically most  Members  will  not.  And 
who  is  going  to  support  a  tax  increase 
after  all  those  tax  cuts  over  the  last 
decade?  And  defense,  yes.  we  are  cut- 
ting the  defense  budget  but  not  nearly 
as  much  as  would  be  necessary  to  make 
any  dent  in  the  deficit. 

Let  me  conclude  by  making  an  obser- 
vation. The  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Fish],  who  we  all  have  a  great  deal 
of  respect  for.  said  we  have  tried  statu- 
tory means  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget.  Gramm-Rudman.  the  Budget 
Act  of  1990.  And  he  said.  "-They  didn't 
work."  So  now  we  need  a  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  those  other 
items  did  not  work,  it  was  not  because 
it  was  statute.  It  was  because  of  a  lack 
of  leadership  in  the  W'hite  House  and  in 
the  Congress.  And  just  because  we  have 
a  constitutional  amendment,  it  does 
not  mean  that  all  of  a  sudden  we  are 
going  to  have  a  backbone  and  we  are 
going  to  have  leadership. 

It  is  going  to  require  honesty  and 
truth  to  our  constituents.  It  is  going  to 
require  making  tough  decisions  and 
maybe  taking  a  political  risk  of  defeat 
in  an  election.  That  is  what  is  required 
to  the  American  public,  not  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  will  add  gar- 
bage to  a  wonderful,  beautiful  docu- 
ment that  is  over  200  years  old. 

What  we  need  is  leadership.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  will  not  contribute  to  that. 
Mr.    FISH.    Mr.    Chairman.    I   yield   4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr   McMn.i..-\.N']. 


.Mr.  MCMILLAN  of  North  Carolina. 
.Mr.  Chaii'man.  this  part  really  should 
not  be  so  difficult. 

If  Jefferson  or  Madison  could  huve 
anticipated  the  failures  in  leadership 
that  have  produced  annual  deficits  and 
accumulated  debt  which  have  sapped 
our  economic  strength  and  placed  un- 
acceptable tiuidens  on  ourselves  and 
our  children,  they  would  have  passed  a 
constitutional  mandate  203  years  ago 
without  much  question. 

To  those  who  say  the  Constitution  is 
too  pure  to  amend  for  budget  purposes. 
I  would  like  to  cite  the  16th  amend- 
ment, which  was  passed  overwhelm- 
ingly m  1909  and  ratified  in  1913.  estab- 
lishing the  income  tax.  Is  a  balanced 
budget  less  important? 

The  Constitution  vested  the  power  to 
spend  in  Congress  alone  in  one  sen- 
tence. They  did  not  foresee  that  the 
balance  of  powers  would  become  an  im- 
balance of  powers  in  favor  of  Congress 
and  result  in  an  annual  game  of  politi- 
cal chicken  that  rewards  the  special  in- 
terests at  the  expense  of  the  national 
interest. 

The  amendments  we  consider  today 
will  codify  a  basic  value  and  economic 
imperative  for  our  Nation.  It  is  the 
only  practical  means  we  have  to  force 
the  achievement  of  a  balanced  Ijudget 
by  1997  and  thereafter. 

There  are  those  who  say  the  issue  is 
not  constitutional  hut  one  of  leader- 
ship from  the  White  House  and  this 
House.  Ideally.  I  agree,  but  it  has  not 
happened  in  25  years  and  promises  to 
get  worse. 

Congress  has  been  unwilling  to  say 
■■no"  to  the  chorus  of  demands  placed 
on  it.  So  long  as  Congress  or  the  Presi- 
dent can  simply  increase  debt  to  avoid 
tough  decisions  about  limiting  spend- 
ing, it  will  continue  to  do  so.  We  need 
a  constitutional  imperative  around 
which  to  rally. 

Balancing  the  budget  will  not  be 
ea.sy.  That  is  why  it  has  not  happened 
in  recent  times.  But  it  will  be  done  if 
we  constitutionally  set  a  goal  of  bal- 
ance by  1997  and  every  year  thereafter. 

There  is  no  better  argument  for  a 
constitutional  mandate  than  the  cho- 
rus of  opposition  coming  from  special 
interest  groups  all  across  the  land. 
What  they  oppose  is  not  a  balanced 
budget  amendment,  as  they  assert,  but 
its  subsequent  practical  effect.  Con- 
gress would  be  forced  to  make  spending 
and  lax  decisions,  year  in  and  year  out. 
and  none  of  these  groups  want  those 
decisions  to  be  made  to  their  disadvan- 
tage. They  prefer  the  status  quo. 

I  believe  that  this  Congress  has  the 
will  to  adopt  the  mandate  of  a  balanced 
budget.  Without  an  amendment.  Con- 
gress will  not  have  the  collective  will 
to  make  the  tough  decisions. 

This  action  will  decide  the  question 
of  whether  and  when  to  balance  the 
budget  and  force  Congress  to  resolve 
the  question  of  how. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  House- 
adopted  budget  for  fiscal  year  1993  does 
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not  begin  to  reflect  the  courage  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  by  1997.  But  the  pros- 
pect of  the  passage  of  this  amendment 
already  has  the  Budget  Comm-.ttee 
looking  at  ways  to  reduce  the  fiscal 
year  1993  deficit  by  S38  billion  in  order 
to  get  on  track  for  balance  by  1997. 
That's  It  m  a  nutshell. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  most  of  these 
constitutional  proposals  but  I  urge  my 
colleagues,  particularly  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle,  to  put  aside  dif- 
ferences in  detail  in  the  end  and  vote 
for  the  Stenholm-Smith  proposal  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  one  with  sufficient 
bipartisan  support  to  carry  the  day. 

D  1440 

.Mr.  S.MITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maine  [Ms.  Snovve].  who  is  a  pri- 
mary sponsor  of  this  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1  ad- 
ditional minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Maine  [Ms.  .Snowe]  is  recognized 
for  6  minutes. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  First  of  all. 
I  want  to  commend  the  leadership  and 
fortitude  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Stenholm]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Smith],  and  I  have 
been  very  pleased  to  be  part  of  this  ef- 
fort here  today  in  bringing  out  the 
Stenholm  constitutional  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  as  we  begin  to  debate  the 
various  constitutional  amendments 
today,  we  should  all  recognize  that 
Congress  has  institutionally  and  politi- 
cally arrived  at  a  historic  crossroads. 
Two  years  ago  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives debated  the  merits  of  a  balanced 
budget  amendment.  That  amendment 
was  defeated,  and  look  how  far  we  have 
come.  We  are  $700  billion  further  in 
debt,  and  once  again  debating  the  fea- 
sibility of  a  constitutionally  mandated 
fiscal  approach.  In  short,  we  are  here 
again  because  Congress  has  utterly 
failed.  It  would  be  wise.  I  believe,  to 
recognize  that  failure  and  begin  to  ad- 
dress the  solutions. 

How  much  proof  do  we  need?  How- 
much  debt  is  finally  too  much?  Should 
we  stand  at  the  door  and  welcome  ca- 
tastrophe when  it  strikes? 

In  12  short  years  the  del'icit  exploded 
from  S78  billion  to  more  than  S350  bil- 
lion. The  combined  deficits  of  fiscal 
years  1991.  1PP2.  and  1993  will  add  an  ad- 
ditional SI  T:;.;ion.  Gross  interest  pay- 
ments on  the  national  debt  will  exceed 
all  the  spending  on  domestic  discre- 
tionary programs.  Sixty-one  percent  of 
all  personal  income  taxes  will  be  paid 
for  debt  service  payments.  Fifty-eight 
percent  of  national  savings  in  this 
country  is  consumed  by  the  Federal 
Government  because  of  its  debt  service 
and  debt  payments.  This  is  in  spite  of 
all  that  we  have  done.  Gramm-Rudman 
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I.  Gramm-Rudman  II.  the  budffet  sum- 
mit aKreement  of  1990.  the  lon^rstand- 
in^  laws  on  the  hooks  to  require  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budfret,  which  included 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1978.  the  Byrd 
amendment  of  1978.  the  Humphre.v- 
Hawkins  Act  of  1978 

I  offered,  alons  with  some  of  my  col- 
lea^rues.  as  part  of  the  1992  Rroup  In 
1985.  prior  to  Gramm-Rudman.  a  pack- 
age, the  only  budget  that  was  scored  by 
CBO;  not  even  the  budget  offered  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  was 
scored  by  CBO.  and  our  budget  would 
have  achieved  $274  billion  in  savings 
over  3  years,  but  it  was  to  be  rejected 
by  the  Congress  because  they  were  not 
prepared  to  make  any  deficit  reduc- 
tions, even  in  the  good  years. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  this 
spending  hinge  has  put  the  United 
States  on  a  very  dangerous  and  un- 
charted course.  We  have  no  way  of 
knowing  how  bad  things  will  get  if  we 
continue  on  this  path  and  we  continue 
with  business  as  usual. 

In  recent  weeks  many  people  have 
raised  some  questions  about  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Skeptics  ask.  "What  if  appro- 
priations exceed  estimated  revenues? 
What  if  the  President  and  Congress  un- 
derestimate the  amount  of  Federal  rev- 
enues in  a  fiscal  year'  What  if  it  re- 
quires budgetary  adjustments  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  contracting  economy,  or  inac- 
curate estimates?" 

Well,  welcome  to  the  real  world.  That 
is  exactly  what  most  of  the  States  in 
this  country  have  been  confronting. 
Amidst  a  serious  recession  and  unprec- 
edented loss  of  revenues,  the  Governors 
and  State  legislators  are  making  the 
tough  decisions.  They  are  deciding  how 
much  Government  people  are  willing  to 
afford  in  the  difficult  times. 

What  is  their  magic  formula?  What 
seciet  do  they  have  to  be  able  to  reach 
agreement  in  these  difficult  times? 
Like  Members  here  today,  every  Gov- 
ernor and  every  State  legislator  is  re- 
quired to  swear  to  protect  and  defend 
and  uphold  their  constitution. 

We  are  required  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Their 
commitment  to  defend  the  very  foun- 
dation of  their  States  ensures  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. Who  among  us  is  suggest- 
ing that  we  are  going  to  violate  our 
oath  of  office  by  not  upholding  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States?  I 
sa.v  without  question  we  will  do  it  be- 
cause our  solemn  oath  demands  that 
we  will  do  it. 

And  some  have  claimed  that  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  will  force 
cuts  in  Social  Security.  Such  argu- 
ments are  scare  tactics,  designed  to 
raise  doubts  about  a  program  that 
workers  pay  for  through  taxes.  I  do  not 
favor  cutting  Social  Security,  since  it 
is  a  unique  program,  with  individuals 
receiving  benefits  based  upon  the  con- 
tributions they  pay  into  the  system. 

To  threaten  Social  Securit.v  benefits 
would  be  to  threaten  the  bond  between 


retirees  and  the  Government  system 
they  supported  throughout  their  work- 
ing years.  No  reading  of  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  would  suggest  that 
this  would  happen.  Social  Security 
must  continue  to  be  the  foundation  on 
which  workers  can  depend  on  in  their 
retirement  years.  Efforts  to  produce  a 
balanced  budget  will  i-equire  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  other  Government 
spending,  and  reductions  in  wasteful, 
low  priority,  and  unnecessary  P'ederal 
programs. 

Some  are  saying.  'A  constitutional 
amendment  is  too  inflexible  to  respond 
to  a  downturn  in  the  economy."  Can 
those  people  tell  me  what  we  have  been 
able  to  do  to  respond  to  this  recession? 
Nothing,  because  we  have  a  $400  billion 
deficit,  so  we  are  not  able  to  help  peo- 
ple who  are  unemployed,  we  are  not 
able  to  address  the  growth  issue  or 
make  more  investments  in  our  infra- 
structure because  we  do  not  have  that 
ability  as  a  result  of  the  massive  debt. 

According  to  a  recent  New  York 
Times  article,  economists  now  believe 
that  our  deficit  and  debt  have  contrib- 
uted to  our  Nation's  inability  and  in- 
flexibility to  rebound  aggressively 
from  this  recession.  Or  look  at  the 
most  recent  GAO  report,  in  response  to 
Senator  Br.\dley  and  his  concern 
about  the  deficit  and  what  we  ought  to 
do.  I  quote: 

Failure  to  reverse  these  IrencLs  in  fiscal 
polic.v  an<l  the  composition  of  FeJeral  spenU- 
inK  will  doom  future  ueneratlons  to  a  stag- 
nating standard  of  living,  damage  U.S.  com- 
petitiveness and  influence  In  the  world,  and 
hamper  our  ability  to  addres.<i  pressing  na- 
tional needs. 

I  would  say  to  the  Members  that  we 
are  jeopardizing  our  preeminent  posi- 
tion as  a  global  economic  power.  I  say 
that  is  utterly  unacceptable.  And  in 
the  final  analysis  that  is  the  basic  dif- 
ference between  the  opponents  and  the 
proponents  of  this  amendment. 

D  14,50 

For  those  Members  who  find  this  an 
acceptable  legacy  to  bequest  future 
generations,  then  oppose  the  balanced 
budget  amendment,  but  for  those  who 
do  not  want  to  be  part  of  that  legacy 
and  consign  future  generations  to  a 
lower  standard  of  living,  then  join  with 
us  in  supporting  the  Stenholni  amend- 
ment. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  deficit 
in  this  institution  which  exceeds  even 
these  astronomical  dollar  amounts.  It 
is  a  deficit  of  will,  responsibility,  and 
of  courage. 

I.  foi-  one.  want  our  children  to  live, 
work,  and  thrive  in  a  nation  free  from 
the  slavery  and  bondage  of  debt.  Our 
generation  owes  that  much  to  the  next. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  say  brief- 
ly to  the  gentlewoman  from  Maine,  we 
swear  to  uphold  the  Constitution  now 
and  to  perform  our  duties  now.  And  in 
my  reading  of  the  Constitution,  it  re- 
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quires  us  now  to  make  tough  choices.  I 
do  not  need  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  make  tough  choices.  Maybe 
the  gentlewoman  does.  I  do  not  know. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  have  made  some  tough  choices 
here.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  do  not  need  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  do  that. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  That  is  right,  but  we 
have  now  reached  a  point  here  where 
we  have  to  make  a  decision  of  whether 
or  not  we  are  prepared  to  face  the  pi'ob- 
lems.  and  .yes.  it  docs  require  adhering 
to  the  Constitution  if  we  should  pass 
this,  and  the  States  then  ratify  it  as  a 
constitutional  amendment,  and  then 
we  have  the  enforcement  mechanism. 
In  our  language  that  would  require  all 
of  us  to  decide  how  that  amendment 
will  be  implemented,  and  we  will  make 
the  tough  choices  that  the  gentleman 
has  been  describing. 

Mr.  PANETTA  I  trust  the  gentle- 
woman is  true  to  her  word  that  she  has 
made  tough  choices,  and  I  believe  she 
has.  and  I  do  not  believe  she  needs  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  make 
touch  choices.  And  I  believe  that  our 
constituents  think  that  we  do  not  need 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  make 
tough  choices,  because  they  elected  us 
to  come  here  and  make  tough  choices, 
not  wait  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  tell  us  what  to  do. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  The  deficit  is  too  much. 
At  what  point  do  we  decide? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
11  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Sl..\'rTKKYl. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
let  me  say  that  I  shaje  the  frustration 
of  those  who  are  here  today  advocating 
the  passage  of  this  constitutional 
amendment.  I  would  just  point  out 
that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  deficit 
reduction  is  this  Nation  s  No.  1  prior- 
ity, and  in  my  voting  here  in  the  last  10 
years  I  have  tried  to  vote  in  that  man- 
ner. I  share,  like  I  say.  the  absolute  ex- 
asperation of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Stenhoi^m).  and  all  of  the 
others  who  are  supporting  this  amend- 
ment. I  have  stood  in  this  well  on  a 
number  of  occasions  advocating 
freezes,  tough  budget  medicine. 

Recently  I  took  the  floor  to  express 
opposition  to  the  change  in  the  earn- 
ings test  on  Social  Security.  That 
passed  the  Senate  b.v  a  voice  vote  and 
that  would  have  cost  the  taxpayeis  S27 
billion.  The  version  that  passed  here 
overwhelmingly  passed  by  a  vote  of  360 
to  50. 

So  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this 
measure  is  not  going  to  work.  I  have 
been  tempted  to  vote  for  this,  and  I 
will  share  that  with  my  colleagues,  be- 
cause frankly  I  am  a  little  tired  of  try- 
ing to  defend  my  vote  in  opposition  to 
it.  because  this  is  so  politically  popular 
in  an  election  .year.  So  it  is  easy  to 
vote  for  this,  go  home  and  say  when 
asked  what  are  you  going  to  do  to  deal 
with  the  deficit.  "Well.  I  voted  for  the 
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constitutional  amendment  requiring  a 
balanced  budget." 

First  let  me  say  this  constitutional 
amendment  does  not  require  a  balanced 
budget.  Let  me  say  that  again.  This 
constitutional  amendment  does  not  re- 
quire a  balanced  budget.  It  merely  re- 
quires that  three-fifths  of  the  Congress 
would  be  required  to  deficit  spend.  A 
majority  right  now  is  required  to  defi- 
cit spend,  of  coui-se.  So  when  we  talk 
about  the  three-fifths,  we  are  talking 
about  261  votes  in  this  body  being  need- 
ed to  deficit  spend. 

Well.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  gone  back 
and  done  a  little  research,  and  guess 
what  I  found?  I  found  that  in  1991 
every,  every  appropriation  measure 
that  this  body  passed  was  passed  by 
more  than  261  votes,  not  one  had  fewer 
than  261  votes.  So  then  I  went  back  to 
the  previous  year  and  I  thought  maybe 
we  would  find  a  number  of  appropria- 
tion bills  that  had  passed  with  less 
than  261  votes.  Guess  what  I  found?  I 
found  that  in  1990  only  one  appropria- 
tion bill,  which  was  the  D.C.  appropria- 
tion bill,  got  less  than  261  votes.  And 
then  we  had  the  real  tough  deficit  re- 
duction package,  the  omnibus  rec- 
onciliation bill  that  got  227  votes,  and 
do  .you  know  why?  Because  it  con- 
tained some  revenues,  and  it  contained 
some  tough  medicine  on  entitlements, 
so  we  could  only  find  227  brave  souls  to 
vote  for  that. 

Now  I  went  back  to  1989  and  in  1989  I 
found  only  that  the  Commerce.  Jus- 
tice, and  State  appropriations  and  the 
D.C.  appropriation  got  less  than  261 
votes  that  this  measure  would  require. 
That  is  why.  my  friends.  I  say  this  con- 
stitutional amendment  will  solve  abso- 
lutely nothing  when  we  talk  about 
spending. 

Now  the  second  concern  I  have  about 
this  is  the  whole  idea  of  enshrining  in 
the  Constitution  of  this  great  democ- 
racy minority  government.  The  con- 
cept of  majority  rule  in  a  democracy  is 
fundamental,  and  I  do  not  want  to  en- 
shrine minority  government  in  the 
Constitution. 

My  friends  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
who  aspire  someday  to  be  in  the  major- 
ity. I  am  amazed  that  you  want  to  turn 
the  future  perhaps  over  the  minority. 
That  does  not  make  a  lot  of  sense  to 
me  at  all. 

The  third  concern  I  have,  and  I  think 
is  shared  by  many  Americans  when 
they  reflect  on  this  ill-conceived  idea 
is  the  Idea  of  turning  tax-and-spend 
policy  in  this  country  over  to  the 
unelected  judiciary.  Think  about  it.  Do 
we  really  want  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  to  be  setting  tax- 
and-spend  policy  in  the  event  that  we 
have  some  kind  of  gridlock  here?  I  cer- 
tainly do  not. 

Let  me  clarify  something  about  So- 
cial Security.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois and  others  have  said  that  Social 
Security  is  not  involved,  somehow  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  solve  this  with- 
out touching  Social  Security. 


I  have  read  this  constitutional 
amendment  and  I  have  confirmed  this 
with  the  principal  author.  The  fact  is 
this  constitutional  amendment  before 
us  does  include  all  outlays  and  all  re- 
ceipts. That  means  Social  Security  is 
on  the  table,  and  let  there  be  no  doubt 
about  that. 

Now  granted,  in  future  years  a  Con- 
gress may  elect  to  take  Social  Security 
off  the  chopping  block,  and  I  will  con- 
fess to  my  colleagues  that  as  one  Mem- 
ber I  believe  that  Social  Security  is 
going  to  have  to  be  a  part  of  the  final 
solution  of  this  horrible  deficit  mess 
that  we  find  ourselves  in.  And  those 
who  have  studied  this  issue  carefully  I 
think  would  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. 

Let  me  also  now  talk  about  how  we 
would  game  this  amendment.  For  those 
who  think  this  is  so  tough,  let  us  talk 
about  how  you  would  just  completely 
skirt  it.  and  it  would  be  very  easy,  my 
friends.  At  the  end  of  the  legislative 
year  what  would  we  do?  We  would  have 
a  measure  down  on  the  floor  to  fund 
Medicare  or  to  fund  Social  Security  or 
to  fund  the  Veterans"  Administration 
or  to  fund  agriculture,  or  to  fund  trans- 
portation in  this  country,  and  the  vote 
would  be  a  very  simple  one.  my  friends, 
very  simple. 

Tonight.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a 
choice  to  make.  We  are  either  going  to 
meet  our  obligation  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity and  Medicare  recipients  of  this 
country  or  we  are  not.  yes  or  no.  And 
to  do  it  we  are  going  to  have  to  deficit 
spend.  Now  what  would  happen?  Three 
hundred  and  sixty  votes  would  be  up 
there  in  a  heartbeat  to  pay  Social  Se- 
curity and  Medicare.  And  do  you  know 
what?  You  start  the  next  year  then 
with  todays  numbers  with  a  S400  bil- 
lion deficit  if  you  paid  for  everything 
else  except  Social  Security.  And  then 
you  have  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment hanging  over  your  head  saying  to 
balance  the  budget. 

Then  you  are  into  the  game  of  find- 
ing three-fifths  to  raise  the  debt  ceil- 
ing, three-fifths.  And  you  know  what  I 
think  would  happen?  When  you  find  the 
261st  vote  to  get  your  three-fifths  ma- 
jorit.v  to  raise  the  debt  ceiling,  that 
person  is  not  going  to  be  coming  to  the 
leadership  saying  please  cut  a  program 
in  my  district  for  my  vote.  That  Mem- 
ber will  not  be  saying  that.  The  Mem- 
ber will  be  saying.  "You  want  my  vote? 
This  is  the  price."  and  up  goes  the 
spending. 

So  I  contend  that  this  amendment  is 
going  to  do  absolutely  nothing  to  deal 
with  our  problem. 

Now  let  us  talk  about  a  solution.  I 
have  two  charts  here  that  I  want  to 
refer  to  only  for  the  benefit  of  histori- 
cal perspective.  A  lot  of  people  think 
this  problem  started  50  years  ago.  or  20 
years  ago. 

D  1500 

I  submit  to  you.  my  friends,  this 
problem   really  started  in   1980-81.   At 
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that  time  something  happened.  The 
Holy  Grail  that  has  been  referred  to 
earlier  today  must  have  been  destroyed 
that  year,  and  the  i-eason  I  say  that  is 
because  when  you  look  at  this  chart 
you  can  see  that  in  1945  the  debt  of  this 
country  as  a  percent  of  gross  national 
product  was  111  percent.  Ill  percent. 
This  institution,  working  with  Presi- 
dents of  both  political  parties,  worked 
hard  and  responsibly  to  reduce  this  Na- 
tion's debt  as  a  percentage  of  gross  na- 
tional product  until  1980.  when  It  was 
26.8  percent,  a  tremendous  achieve- 
ment. Guess  what  happened.  In  1980  and 
1981.  because  of  the  changes,  political 
changes,  in  this  town,  as  .you  can  see. 
the  trends  have  moved  in  the  other  di- 
rection until  today  the  debt  as  a  per- 
cent of  gross  national  product  is  52  per- 
cent. It  has  doubled  nearly  since  1980. 

During  that  time.  I  went  back  and 
looked  over  Presidential  vetoes  on 
spending  issues.  Do  you  know  what  I 
found?  I  found  that  in  8  years  President 
Reagan  only  vetoed  one  annual  spend- 
ing bill,  and  five  supplemental  spend- 
ing bills. 

Then  I  went  back  to  see  what  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  done.  Do  you  know  what 
I  found?  I  found  that  he  has  not  yet  ve- 
toed a  major  appropriation  bill  because 
of  spending.  He  has  vetoed  them  be- 
cause of  abortion. 

I  happen  to  believe  very  strongly  in 
strong  executive  leadership,  and  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  this  responsibility 
lies  solely  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  does  not.  This  Con- 
gress has  passed  the  spending  bills  and. 
therefore,  must  share  responsibility  for 
the  outcome.  But  I  believe  in  strong 
executive  leadership,  and  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  we  are  not  going  to  solve 
this  problem  until  we  have  a  leadership 
in  the  White  House  that  will  send  this 
Congress  a  balanced  budget  and  accept 
responsibility  for  the  aggregate  spend- 
ing level  of  the  country.  That  is  why  I 
think  part  of  the  solution  must  be  a 
constitutional  amendment  empowering 
the  President  to  set  the  aggregate 
spending  level  for  the  country,  and 
then  the  Congress  can  adjust  the 
spending  priorities  within  that  limit. 

The  other  part  of  this  solution  must, 
my  friends,  be  the  election  of  Members 
of  this  body  who  are  committed  to 
doing  whatever  is  necessary  to  solve 
this  most  urgent  problem  facing  the 
country. 

For  those  who  say  that  they  can 
solve  it  without  a  dime  in  additional 
revenue,  they  are  not  telling  you  the 
truth.  For  those  who  say  they  can 
solve  it  without  cutting  entitlements 
including  Social  Security,  they  are  not 
telling  you  the  truth  either. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  be  honest 
with  the  American  people  about  the 
kinds  of  tough  choices  that  we  face. 

As  to  this  constitutional  amendment, 
in  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
just  observe  what  the  noted  conserv- 
ative  columnist   James   J.    Kilpatrick 
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had  to  say  about  this  amendment  last 
year,  and  I  aijree  with  it.  He  said; 

This  amendmont,  is  a  paper  tiKer  It  does 
not  KFowl;  It  merely  meows.  The  fearsome 
teeth  are  false  teeth.  The  oratorical  wind 
that  blows  from  Capitol  Hill  brinKS  the 
sound  of  clacking  Kums.  Congress  does  not 
need  a  constitutional  amendment  to  balance 
the  Federal  budget.  What  it  needs,  excuse 
the  homely  word,  is  KUts  Backbone  Cour- 
age. 

That  is  what  we  need.  That  is  what  a 
President  and  a  Conjcress  need.  And 
then  and  only  then  are  we  Koinjr  to 
solve  this  problem. 

Mr  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  >?entleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr    M(KtKHK.\|)|. 

Mr.  MOOHHK.\D.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget. 
Since  I  have  been  in  Congress.  I  have 
been  constantly  aware  of  our  deficits.  I 
voted  against  legislation  that  would 
expand  the  increa-sing  budget  deficits 
we  face  every  year.  Unfortunately,  too 
often,  my  vote  on  the  side  of  fiscal  con- 
servatism has  been  a  vote  with  the  mi- 
nority of  Members  of  Congress 

The  Constitution  provides  the  fun- 
damental framework  to  guide  the  deci- 
sions of  Congress  and  the  President, 
and  it  is  high  time  that  we  move  in 
this  direction.  Opinion  polls  over  the 
past  decade  have  found  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  favor 
a  balanced  budget  amendment  as  a 
means  of  conti-olling  the  size  of  the 
Federal  Government.  With  a  national 
debt  of  about  $4  trillion,  there  is  a  des- 
perate need  for  discipline  at  the  na- 
tional level.  I  believe  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  is  a  statement  of 
principle  and  conviction  that  will  pro- 
mote this  conviction  that  will  promote 
this  discipline  and  should  have  been 
Implemented  a  long  time  ago.  Without 
the  constitutional  amendment.  Con- 
gress will  never  have  the  inclination 
nor  the  backbone  to  make  the  tough 
choices  on  how  to  restrict  Government 
spending. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  that  there  are 
other  better  ways  to  accomplish  this, 
but  in  20  years  in  the  Congress.  I  have 
never  seen  a  Congress  that  was  willing 
to  make  those  tough  choices.  Sure,  we 
can  do  it  ourselves.  We  should  do  it 
ourselves.  But  in  20  years  that  I  have 
been  here.  I  have  not  seen  this  Con- 
gress willing  to  do  it.  and  unless  we  are 
willing  to  do  it.  we  have  to  find  some 
support  in  the  Constitution  or  else- 
where to  make  us  do  it. 

There  are  no  simple  solutions  to  the 
Federal  deficit  problem.  They  are  pos- 
sible only  if  all  branches  of  Govern- 
ment are  willing  to  take  responsibility 
for  their  actions.  Such  responsibility  is 
a  matter  of  trust  for  Government  by 
demonstrating  that  we  are  spending 
ta.xpayer's  money  wisely  and  with  ac- 
countability. We  have  here  before  us  an 
opportunity  to  improve  the  integrity  of 
our  budget  process.  It  is  critical  that 


we  establL-jh  a  lund.imtntal  commit- 
ment to  the  principle  of  a  balanced 
budget  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  reversing 
the  deficits  long-term  upward  trend. 

In  the  past  18  years.  Congress  has 
enacted  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 
Gramm-Latta.  Giamm-Rudman  I. 
Gramm-Rudman  II.  and  the  1990  Budg- 
et Enforcement  Act.  During  this  18- 
year  period,  our  national  debt  has 
climbeil  steadily  in  spite  of  these  legis- 
lative efforts.  The  last  time  the  Fed- 
eral budget  was  in  balance  was  in  1969. 
Since  that  year,  deficit  spending  has 
added  $2.8  trillion  to  America's  na- 
tional debt,  accounting  for  nearly  90 
percent  of  today's  total  debt.  Since  the 
1930s  dozens  of  proposals  have  called 
for  laws  or  constitutional  amendments 
that  would  require  a  balanced  budget 
or  limit  the  size  or  growth  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  or  of  the  public  debt.  Over 
30  such  measures  have  been  proposed  in 
each  of  the  past  several  Congresses. 
Proposed  constitutional  amendments 
to  require  a  balanced  budget  have  been 
considered  on  only  four  occasions  in 
Congress.  In  1990.  the  House  came  with- 
in seven  votes  of  the  two-thirds  nec- 
essary to  take  this  historic  step.  It  was 
just  not  enough. 

During  the  debate  over  the  budget 
summit  legislation  of  1990,  the  argu- 
ment was  made  that  a  tax  increase  was 
needed  to  cut  the  deficit.  Instead  of 
using  the  money  obtained  to  reduce  the 
debt,  it  was  used  for  more  spending,  as 
many  of  us  on  the  minority  side  of  the 
aisle  predicted. 

I  understand  that  there  are  weak- 
nesses in  this  amendment.  One  of  the 
problems  with  this  amendment  is  that 
with  a  three-fifths  vote,  we  can  go  into 
further  debt.  I  understand  that,  and 
that  IS  a  real  weakness  here.  But  it  is 
a  strong  step  forward. 

I  wish  we  could  go  all  the  way,  with, 
of  course,  some  kind  of  loophole  for  ex- 
treme emergencies  such  as  war  or 
other  things  of  that  kind,  but  we  do 
need  to  take  this  step  now.  as  minor  as 
it  may  be:  although  it  may  not  solve 
all  of  our  problems,  it  is  a  positive  step 
to  show  the  American  people  that  we 
care,  we  want  to  do  something  about 
it,  and  we  are  determined,  we  aie  de- 
termined as  a  Congress  that  we  are 
going  to  move  toward  a  balanced  budg- 
et, and  we  mean  it  now. 

Although  a  lot  of  blame  has  been 
placed  on  the  President  for  our  deficit 
problem,  the  real  truth  is  that  it  is 
Congress  that  initiates  every  single 
spending  bill.  The  Congress  has  been 
controlled  by  one  political  party  for  40 
years.  Now  is  the  time  to  end  this  par- 
ty's control. 

I  could  not  support  the  budget  reso- 
lution approved  earlier  this  year  be- 
cause once  again,  it  does  nothing  to  re- 
duce the  deficit  or  eliminate  wasteful 
Government  spending,  .-ederal  spend- 
ing as  a  percentage  of  gross  domestic 
product  is  expected  to  climb  to  more 


than  25  percent  this  yiai .  lib  highest 
level  since  World  War  II.  Taxpayers  are 
facing  $400  billion  in  annual  deficits, 
nearly  $300  billion  in  annual  interest 
payments  and  a  total  of  $4  trillion  in 
national  debt.  If  the  debt  burden  con- 
tinues, it  will  cripple  the  ability  of  fu- 
ture generations  to  make  the  necessary 
improvements  in  education,  health 
care,  housing,  and  other  domestic 
needs  that  we  hear  so  much  about  from 
this  body  of  Congress. 

Among  my  constituents  in  Califor- 
nia, theie  is  overwhelming  support  for 
a  constitutional  restraint  on  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
tinue to  run  up  huge  budget  deficits. 
The  Federal  Government  has  lun  defi- 
cits over  the  past  three  decades.  The 
interest  on  our  nearly  $4  trillion  debt 
has  become  the  single  largest  item  in 
the  Federal  budget.  This  debt  burden 
continues  to  slow  down  our  economy 
and  stifle  our  ability  to  make  invest- 
ments in  the  future.  We  must  put  an 
end  to  this  budget  crisis  by  putting  a 
stop  to  the  rampant  growth  in  Federal 
spending.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to 
cut  wasteful  sp«>nding  and  reduce  the 
deficit. 

Even  with  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment in  place,  we  still  have  to  make 
the  tough  choices  to  bring  spending  in 
line  with  revenues.  Whenever  Govern- 
ment spending  is  financed,  resources 
are  taken  out  of  the  productive  sector 
of  our  economy  and  transferred  to  the 
Government.  Fedei'al  boiTOwing  cer- 
tainly imposes  economic  costs,  forcing 
up  interest  rates  and  soaking  up  credit 
that  could  have  been  used  to  finance 
expansion  of  the  Nations  capital 
stock.  But  taxes,  too.  impose  economic 
costs,  such  as  reducing  incentives  to 
work.  save,  and  invest,  thereby  lower- 
ing economic  growth  and  discouraging 
Job  creation.  According  to  Dr.  Alice 
Rivlin.  former  Director  of  the  Congies- 
sional  Budget  Office: 

If  Americans  are  to  live  better  in  the  fu- 
ture, iliey  need  to  .save  more  and  channel 
those  savings  into  productivity-enhancing 
Investment.  If.  instead,  they  continue  to  use 
their  relatively  low  private  savings  to  fi- 
nance ongoing  expenses  of  government,  they 
are  likely  to  get  low  investment,  stagnant 
productivity  growth,  continued  trade  deficits 
and  growing  obligations  to  send  interest, 
dividends  and  profits  overseas. 

As  long  as  deficits  continue  to  grow 
untethered  by  Congi-ess.  interest  pay- 
ments will  consume  every  growing  p)er- 
centage  of  future  budgets,  a  burden 
that  will  be  unfortunately,  borne  by  to- 
morrows  taxpayei-s — who  are  our 
grandchildi-en  of  today.  Every  dollar  of 
deficit  spending  places  a  financial  bur- 
den upon  future  generations. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  of  deficit 
spending: 

The  question  of  whether  one  generation 
has  the  right  to  bind  another  by  the  deficit 
it  imposes,  is  a  question  of  such  consequence 
as  to  place  it  among  the  most  fundamental 
principles  of  government. 

Unless  action  is  taken  now.  Fedei-al 
debt  and   out  of  control   deficits  will 


continue  to  cripple  our  economy  and 
mortgage  our  children's  future.  We 
must  adhere  to  the  will  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  put  into  place  a  con- 
stitutionally mandated  balanced  budg- 
et. 

Mr.  STENHOLM  .Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  ( nn.sume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mi'. 
Mr.MiLi.K.N-]. 

Mr  McMlLLKN  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  .support  of  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment. 

I  originally  cosponsored  the  amendment  be- 
cause I  believe  our  burgeoning  budget  re- 
mains the  single  most  important  issue  facing 
Congress,  Given  the  failure  of  tfie  last  '2 
years,  passage  of  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment would  be  an  important  step  toward  end- 
ing tine  present  era  of  fiscal  irresponsibility 

Since  coming  to  Congress  in  1987,  I  liave 
been  a  strong  advocate  of  reforming  our  budg- 
et process  and  reducing  wasteful  Federal 
spending.  I  supported,  and  voted  for.  the  Sten- 
holm  amendment  2  years  ago,  I  tselieved  then. 
and  I  believe  now.  that  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment would  bring  some  common  sense  into 
our  system  of  government — the  same  type  of 
common  sense  that  every  American  family 
must  utilize  when  they  pay  their  bills  every 
month. 

Interest  payments  on  the  Federal  debt  are 
now  the  third  largest  expenditure  m  the  entire 
Federal  budget,  and  will  reach  S2i4  billion  this 
year  alone  That's  S214  billion  we  are  not 
spending  on  education,  or  infrastructure  or  in- 
vesting in  our  future 

Having  said  this,  I  have  strong  concerns 
over  how  the  amendment  is  dratted.  Specifi- 
cally. I  am  concerned  that  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion made  between  operating  deficits  and  cap- 
ital financing  requirements.  In  other  words,  in- 
vestment debt  IS  treated  the  same  as  con- 
sumption debt.  This  encourages  short-term 
thinking,  and  skews  fiscal  decisionmaking. 

This  IS  not  a  new  issue  The  Genera!  Ac- 
counting Office,  in  a  1989  report,  proposed  an 
alternative  presentation  to  the  unified  budget 
which  more  accurately  reflects  these  account- 
ing realities.  Basically,  the  proposed  capital 
budget  would  separate  disbursements  for 
physical  capital  and  credit  flows  from  the  oper- 
ating budget.  Aggregate  totals  of  the  capital 
and  operating  budgets  would  be  provided,  but 
the  distinctions  between  the  two  uses  of  funds 
would  be  set  out  m  ail  summary  presentations 

The  bottom  line,  is  that  this  kind  of  distinc- 
tion encourages  cost-effective  investment  to 
meet  longer  term  needs,  and  avoids  the  eco- 
nomic pitfalls  of  short-term  budgeting,  I  am 
concerned  that  the  amendment  as  dratted  will 
have  the  effect  of  squeezing  legitimate  invest- 
ment spending,  particularly  after  12  years  of 
consumption  and  neglect. 

Nevertheless.  I  support  the  resolution  be- 
cause I  believe  we  are  better  off  with  the 
amendment  than  without  it.  There  are  certain 
fundamental  problems  with  the  current  spend- 
ing patterns  that  desperately  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed. Furthermore,  the  Stenholm  resolution 
would  eliminate  a  lot  of  the  budget  chicaner^' 
(jracticed  by  both  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  by  counting  all  items  on-  and  off- 
budget,  and  by  penalizing  unrealistic  budget 
assumptions. 


In  conclusion,  let  me  just  say  that  I  am  un- 
derstanding of  the  criticisms  of  tne  balanced 
budget  amendment.  However,  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  is  simply  out  of  control,  and 
there  IS  no  end  in  sight  For  12  years  we  have 
had  nothing  but  fiscal  gridlock.  If  a  political  so- 
lution to  this  problem  cannot  be  achieved,  we 
need  to  seek  alternate  solutions  before  this 
country  is  completely  bankrupted 

In  his  inaugural  address  of  180'.  Thomas 
Jefferson  stated  that 

The  honest  payment  of  our  debts.  I  deem 
lone  of  the  I  essential  principles  of  our  Gov- 
i-rnmeni  and  consequently  (one)  which  ought 

'o  shapf  its  administration 

These  words  were  never  truer  than  today,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  balanced 
budget  amendment 

Mr,  .STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
.vK'Iti  :3  niinuti.';^  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  H.^RHls]. 

Mi.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
lu  .-.ly  I  was  not  sure  this  day  would 
ever  come.  As  one  who  has  always  sup- 
pi  iited  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
n^i-nt.  indeed  each  of  the  Members  rep- 
re.seruin^.,'  my  district  for  the  last  40 
yf'.ii'.-.  .^rmistead  Selden.  Walter  Flow- 
er.-, ctnd  RiCH.\RD  Shklby— have  sup- 
ported it.  I  was  not  sure  I  would  serve 
long  enough  in  the  House  to  see  this 
matter  brought  to  the  floor  and  voted 
on. 

I  am  gratified  that  today  we  see 
Members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
the  joint  leadership,  and  even  this 
frankly  spendthrift,  if  not  bankrupt  ad- 
ministration have  now  seen  the  need 
for  fiscal  discipline  which  can  appar- 
ently only  be  imposed  by  amending  our 
Constitution  in  this  fashion. 

I  understand  that  many  will  say  that 
if  Congress  and  the  President  wanted 
it.  we  would  have  a  balanced  budget 
today,  amendment  or  no.  This  may  be 
true,  but  it  is  also  irrelevent. 

In  every  case  it  is  true  that  if  people 
invariably  acted  correctly,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  laws  or  constitutions  to 
compel  or  restrain  action.  The  world  in 
which  we  live  is  far  from  perfect  and 
we  who  serve  in  Government  accu- 
rately reflect  that  fact.  Thus  we  have 
need  of  laws  and  constitutions. 

I  understand  that  some  economists 
oppose  this  measure.  While  I  appre- 
ciate their  attempts  at  a  balanced 
prespective.  I  am  also  reminded  that 
economics  is  not  called  the  dismal 
science  for  nothing.  Obviousl.y  if  they 
knew  as  much  as  they  would  have  us 
believe,  we  would  not  have  the  eco- 
nomic and  financial  problems  which 
necessitate  this  measure. 

Even  supporters  of  the  amendment 
(luestion  how  it  will  be  made  to  work, 
how  it  can  be  enforced.  I  would  suggest 
that  my  home  State.  Alabama  offers  a 
model,  one  interestingly  enough  sug- 
gested by  the  august  Brookings  Insti- 
tute when  my  State  sought  its  advice 
on  reorganizing  State  finances. 

We  made  it  a  criminal  offense,  pun- 
ishable by  fine  and  imprisonment  for  a 
State  official — 
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To  draw  any  warrant  or  other  order  for  the 
payments  of  money  •  «  *  unless  there  is  in 
the  hand  of  the  treasurer  money  appro- 
priated and  available  for  full  payment  of  the 
same  .  .  .  any  person  violating  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  amendment  shall,  on  con- 
viction, be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  exceed- 
ing $5,000.  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  peni- 
tentiary for  not  more  than  2  years,  one  or 
both  and  shall  also  be  grounds  for  impeach- 
ment. 

In  conclusion.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  support  of  this  meas- 
ure, recognizing  that  it  will  be  but  the 
first  step  on  the  long  road  back  to  fis- 
cal responsibility.  I  also  ask  that  those 
of  the  American  public,  which  says  it 
overwhelmingly  supports  this  measure. 
do  not  think  this  process  will  be  easy 
or  painless.  Sacrifices  will  be  felt  in 
every  home. 

Do  not  be  fooled  by  those  who  say  we 
can  easily  balance  this  budget  just  by 
cutting  waste  and  fraud,  or  cutting 
welfare  and  foreign  aid.  If  the  solutions 
were  easy  and  painless  they  would  have 
been  implemented  long  ago. 

We  have  a  great  country,  we  have  a 
strong  basic  economy,  and  we  need 
only  show  the  will  and  commitment  to 
solve  this  problem,  to  show  that  we  can 
rise  to  the  challenge— that  we  can 
leave  to  our  children  and  grandchildren 
a  heritage  of  freedom  and  responsibil- 
ity, not  one  of  debt  and  servitude. 

n  1510 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [.Mr.  Dow.ney]. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  rarely 
do  we  get  a  chance  to  see  something 
that  is  bad  constitutional  law.  bad  eco- 
nomics, and  bad  politics  wrapped  into  a 
series  of  proposals. 

The  Constitution  that  the  Founders 
gave  us  was  the  architecture  for  our 
Government  and  its  amendments  pro- 
vide and  enumerate  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  privileges  of  our 
citizens.  For  200  years  our  predecessors 
here  in  the  House  and  in  the  other  body 
have  been  loathe  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution. They  asked  themselves  the 
question.  "Is  there  no  other  way  to  ac- 
complish the  goal  that  we  seek?  Is  the 
national  emergency  so  great  that  only 
the  amending  of  the  Constitution  will 
solve  that  problem?" 

We  face  a  great  emergency  with  this 
debt,  but  the  remedy  is  not  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  because  all  the 
tools  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  debt 
we  currently  have.  What  we  lack  is  the 
requisite  political  will. 

Why  is  this  bad  constitutional  law? 
Because  it  elevates  to  a  position  of 
constitutional  privilege  the  idea  of 
three-fifths  rule.  Since  we  were  chil- 
dren in  grade  school,  the  idea  of  major- 
ity rule  has  been  engrafted  on  all  of  us. 
The  idea  of  majority  rule  recognizes 
that  it  provides  for  a  consensus  to 
achieve  a  majority. 

This  backhanded  attempt  to  deal 
with  majority  rule  undermines  one  of 
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tho  mo^t  fundamenlal  principles  of 
American  Government.  It  will  provide 
for  a  willful  minority  to  dictate  to  the 
wishes  of  a  majority. 

The  waiver  authority  embodied  in 
the  amendments  is  especially  ludi- 
crous. If  by  theory  we  need  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  balance  the  budg- 
et, we  raise  it  to  a  level  of  immuta- 
bility by  making  it  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  AH  the  other  amend- 
ments, speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
the  ending?  of  slavery,  cannot  be  waived 
by  a  60-percent  majority.  If  it  is  so  im- 
portant that  it  needs  to  be  enshrined  in 
the  Constitution,  then  do  not  waive  it 
as  a  principle. 

Economically  speaking,  a  balanced 
budget  is  not  a  goal  of  a  national  gov- 
ernment. The  goal  of  a  national  gov- 
ernment in  terms  of  econom.v  would  be 
full  employment  with  stable  prices. 
That  may  or  may  not  be  achieved  by 
the  establishment  of  balance  between 
outlays  and  revenues. 

Indeed,  since  we  are  not  here  now  re- 
pealing the  business  cycle,  the  reality 
would  be  during  a  period  of  recession 
that  we  may  want  to  deficit  spend  in 
order  to  increase  aggregate  demand. 
This  amendment  would  prohibit  this. 
This  amendment  would  force  us  to  con- 
tinue the  legacy  of  Herbert  Hoover  who 
wanted  to  see  the  budgets  of  the  United 
States  balanced  in  the  middle  of  a  re- 
cession. It  is  preposterous.  It  attempts 
to  repeal  the  most  fundamental  laws  of 
Keynesian  economics. 

Finally,  it  is  bad  politics. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues, 
will  any  of  you  stand  up  who  are  hei-e 
part  of  the  284  prepared  to  change  the 
notch  that  will  cost  $32.5  billion  over 
the  ne.xt  30  years,  or  those  of  ynu  who 
would  like  to  eliminate  the  Social  Se- 
curity earnings  test  for  $27  billion'' 
Surely  you  cannot  be  the  same  people 
who  want  to  balance  the  budget  and 
yet  spend  these  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars.  That  would  be  hypocrisy. 

Do  you  know  why  Ross  Perot  does  so 
well,  my  ftiends''  Because  he  speaks 
clearly  and  plainly  to  the  American 
people.  He  does  not  say  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  "I  want  to  balance  the 
budget,  but  I  really  would  like  to  give 
you  the  notch  I  would  really  like  to 
give  you  the  earnings  test,  I  really 
would  like  to  do  these  things." 

When  you  speak  out  of  both  sides  of 
your  mouth,  my  colleagues,  you  breed 
disrespect  in  the  body  politic  and  .you 
undermine  this  great  institution. 

Please  reject  the  sophistry  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  Please  em- 
brace the  reality  that  the  onl.y  way  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget  when  it  is 
necessary  is  by  difficult  choices. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Kan- 
sas (Mrs.  Mkvkrs). 

Mrs.  MKYKRS  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  n.se  in  strong  support  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. I  believe  such  an  amendment 


is  absolutely  necessary  in  stiffening 
the  spine  of  Congress  to  make  those 
difficult  decisions  we  have  been  duck- 
ing for  years,  and  forcing  elected  lead- 
ers to  carry  through  on  a  plan  to  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget. 

Back  in  1984  when  I  was  fii-st  elected 
to  Congress,  the  citizens  of  the  Third 
District  of  the  State  of  Kansas  sent  me 
to  Washington  with  a  clear  mandate- 
eliminate  the  deficit  and  balance  the 
budget.  Today,  this  i-ssue  remains  the 
No.  1  priority  among  my  constituents. 
Despite  adopting  several  laws  stating 
there  should  be  a  balanced  budget, 
passing  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  I. 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  II.  and  the 
1990  Budget  Act.  we  have  a  record  defi- 
cit of  $400  billion  this  fiscal  year,  and 
are  farther  from  balancing  the  budget 
than  we  have  ever  been.  The  national 
debt  that  we  have  been  building  for  the 
past  32  years  is  now  nearly  $4  trillion, 
and  climbing  fast.  We  have  been 
digging  a  hole  that  is  now  so  deep  that 
the  very  idea  of  balancing  the  Federal 
budget  presents  an  insurmountable 
task  to  some.  However,  if  we  do  not 
take  action  now.  if  we  listen  to  those 
who  say  that  we  need  to  balance  the 
budget,  but  not  today,  we  may  never  be 
able  to  get  out  of  that  hole.  Tragically, 
our  children  and  our  grandchildren— 
the  entire  future  of  our  Nation  will 
suffei'  the  dire  conseQuences  of  such 
lack  of  will. 

Mr  Chairman,  to  those  who  oppose  a 
constitutional  amendment  requiring  a 
balanced  budget  because  they  claim 
such  action  does  not  make  those  tough 
choices.  I  must  disagree.  While  the 
measures  we  will  be  voting  on  do  not 
Include  specific  spending  reductions  or 
revenue  increases,  a  constitutional 
amendment  eliminates  the  escape 
hatches  that  have  been  built  into  every 
deficit  reduction  plan  we  have  ever 
passed.  A  simple  waiver  of  the  Budget 
Act.  which  Congress  has  done  more 
than  500  times  since  1978,  has  provided 
Congress  the  al)ility  to  ignore  the  stat- 
ute that  says  we  shall  not  deficit 
spend.  When  an  amendment  is  added  to 
the  Constitution  that  requires  a  bal- 
anced budget.  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dents  proverbial  feet  will  be  held  to 
the  fire. 

There  la  no  doubt  that  the  decisions 
and  choices  Congress  will  have  to  make 
to  balance  the  budget  will  be  tough.  As 
I  listen  to  the  debate,  I  am  reminded  of 
the  old  adage  about  the  man  who  want^ 
to  go  to  Heaven,  but  iloes  not  want  to 
do  what  he  must  to  get  there.  In  the 
past  few  weeks  I  have  been  deluged 
with  calls  and  letters  from  various 
groups  who  claim  they  support  a  bal- 
anced budget,  but  vehemently  oppose  a 
constitutional  amendment,  because  our 
Nation  is  in  crisis.  They  say  we  cannot 
balance  the  budget  now  because  many 
important  .programs  would  suffer  re- 
ductions, programs  that  must  be  fuUy 
funded  to  avert  national  disaster. 
While  I  support  the  purpose  and  exist- 


ence of  many  of  these  programs.  1  be- 
lieve we  must  look  at  the  big  picture. 
Congress  is  always  going  to  balance  the 
budget  tomorrow,  pushing  the  deadline 
for  reducing  the  deficit  out  a  few  more 
years,  and  then  another  few  more 
years,  with  a  balanced  budget  just 
around  the  corner.  Mr.  Chairman,  such 
thinking  is  how  we  got  into  this  mess 
in  the  first  place. 

Eliminating  the  deficit  and  balancing 
the  Federal  budget  will  require  Mem- 
bers to  make  some  politically  unpopu- 
lar decisions.  Some  of  our  constituents 
have  been  concerned  that  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  will  hurt  Social  Se- 
curity. I  say  that  one  of  the  biggest 
threats  to  the  Social  Security  system 
is  the  deficit  and  the  debt  and  that  is 
because  we  are  investing  Social  Secu- 
rity reserves  in  U.S.  bonds.  Now.  I  do 
not  believe  anything  dishonest  or  evil 
is  happening  with  the  Social  Security 
reserves.  They  are  being  invested  in 
U.S.  bonds  so  they  will  earn  interest, 
and  all  of  us  would  want  such  a  large 
sum  to  earn  interest.  However,  because 
of  the  deficit  and  the  debt.  I  am  not 
completely  comfortable  about  the  re- 
serves. It  is  appropriate  to  invest  the 
reserves  in  U.S.  bonds,  but  only  if  there 
is  money  available  to  redeem  those 
bonds  when  we  need  the  money.  And 
this  means  we  simply  must  get  our  fi- 
nancial house  in  order,  eliminate  the 
deficit,  and  reduce  the  debt. 

Everybody  wants  a  balanced  budget, 
but  only  if  it  is  balanced  on  the  hack  of 
the  other  guy's  program.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  time  for  Members  to  fess  up 
to  their  constituents  and  tell  them 
there  is  no  other  guy's  program.  We  are 
all  in  this  together,  and  everyone  will 
feel  the  pinch.  However.  I  believe  the 
American  people  are  willing  to  make 
those  kinds  of  saciifices  to  ensure  their 
children  and  grandchildren  inherit  the 
kind  of  country  we  would  all  like  to 
leave  them  -not  a  future  shackled  by 
the  debts  of  the  past, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  extend 
a  sincere  thank  you  to  the  Members 
who  have  labored  so  diligently  in 
bringing  a  constitutionally  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  floor,  par- 
ticularly Mr.  STENHOI.M.  Ms.  Snowe. 
and  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon,  who  have 
kept  the  torch  burning  on  this  vital 
issue.  As  I  voted  in  1990.  I  will  vote 
today  for  a  balan<~ed  budget  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  hopeful  that 
we  have  those  additional  few  votes 
needed  to  prevail.  Furthermore,  to  the 
distinguished  chaiiman  and  members 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  this  Member 
pledges  her  support  in  adopting  those 
tough  policies  to  carry  through  on  the 
promise  we  are  making  today. 
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Mr  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  WYl.lE],  who  25  years 
ago.  introduced  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 


.Mr.  WYLIH  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Sten- 
HOI.M]  and  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Smith]  for  their  tenacity  and  hard 
work  and  for  this  opportunity  to  speak 
about  the  most  serious  problem  facing 
GUI'  Nation  today. 

Of  course.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  les- 
olution  calling  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget,  and. 
yes,  Mr.  Smith.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
I  have  introduced  a  resolution  similar 
to  the  Stenholm-Smith  resolution  in 
every  Congress  since  I  came  here  to 
serve  in  1967. 

As  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature 
of  Ohio.  I  was  familiar  with  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  balance  the  budg- 
'  r.  and  it  worked  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it.  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  balance  the  budg- 
et is  popular  with  people  all  across  the 
Nation.  In  my  January  questionnaire. 
75  percent  of  all  those  who  responded 
favored  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion that  would  require  that  the  Fed- 
eral budget  be  balanced  except  in  time 
of  war  or  economic  necessity. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  constituents 

!  my  district  are  much  different  than 
:.  !ie  constituents  of  the  districts  of 
other  Members  of  this  body. 

I  repeat  for  emphasis,  the  most  seri- 
ous problem  facing  our  country  today 
is  the  huge  budget  deficit  and  the  size 
of  the  public  debt.  As  has  been  stated 
earlier,  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt  is  expected  to  total  $316  billion 
next  year,  or  $7,005  for  every  family  of 
four  in  the  United  States. 

The  sum  of  $316  billion  is  more  than 
the  total  revenues  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  year  1976.  just  15  years 
ago.  In  little  more  than  a  decade,  we 
have  passed  five  statutes  intended  to 
create  a  balanced  budget  or  enforce 
some  budgetary  discipline.  We  tried 
GrammRudman.  but  it  was  not  al- 
lowed to  work.  We  had  a  budget  sum- 
mit agreement,  and  it  too  has  not 
worked.  I  think  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  do  something  different  and  dras- 
tic about  the  deficit  and  to  me  the  only 
hope  is  a  constitutional  amendment. 

F'inancing  the  Federal  debt  has.  in 
my  judgment,  caused  the  recent  stag- 
nant economic  growth  and  has  done 
more  harm  to  our  economy  than  any 
other  single  factor.  Senior  citizen 
groups  have  organized  a  postcard  cam- 
paign saying  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment would  endanger  their  benefits.  I 
respectfully  disagree  because  I  know 
that  a  stable  economy,  having  a  dollar 
that  retains  its  value,  would  help  the 
senior  citizens.  As  interest  payments 
on  the  debt  continue  to  crowd  out  pri- 
vate sector  and  other  Federal  spending. 
it  most  assuredly  adversely  affects  So- 
cial Security  benefits.  I  think  to  pass 
the  balanced  budget  amendment  is  to 
pi-eserve  and  protect  the  Social  Secu- 
rity system. 


In  addition,  budget  deficits  cert.iinly 
adversely  affect  our  young  people.  It  wt- 
do  not  pass  this  balanced-budeet 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget.  I 
ihmk  it  means  Congress  will  still  be 
unable  to  come  to  grips  with  the  mas- 
sive budget  deficits. 

That  will  impact  adversely  on  the 
.standard  of  living  of  our  children  and 
our  children's  children. 

I  thi.nk  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment is  looking  to  a  brighter  future 
economic  amendment.  Forty-nine 
.Stale.s  have  tialanced  budget  amend- 
ment-s.  and  not  one  State  has  ever  sug- 
gested repealing  the  State  constitu- 
tional amendments. 

Since  I  have  served  in  Congress,  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  has  come 
up  for  a  vote  in  the  House  and  .Senate 
four  times.  In  1982.  the  .Senate  passed  a 
balanced  liudget  amendment  on  a  vote 
of  69  to  31.  In  the  House,  however,  it 
failed  to  receive  the  necessary  two- 
thirds'  majority. 

In  1986,  when  the  amendment  came 
up  again  in  the  other  Chamber  it  failed 
to  achieve  the  two-thirds  majority  re- 
quired by  one  vote.  The  House  voted  on 
this  amendment  in  1990  when  it  fell 
only  seven  votes  short  of  the  necessar.v 
two-thirds  majority.  The  fact  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  pass  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  has  been  a  great 
disappointment  to  me.  I  would  like  to 
be  able  to  say  that  the  last  ConLrress  in 
which  I  served  will  always  be  known  as 
the  one  which  passed  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
was  quickly  ratified  by  the  38  .States, 
as  I  know  it  will  be  if  presented  to 
them. 

My  "yes"  vote  will  be  one  of  the  easi- 
est I  have  ever  cast. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  Chair's  un- 
derstanding correct  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas,  [Mr.  Sl.attery]  is  con- 
trolling the  time  as  designee  for  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]? 

Mr.  SL.ATTERV.  This  gentleman 
does.  Ml .  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6  minutes  to 
the    gentleman     from     Maryland    [Mr. 

C.\RDIN]. 

Mr.  CARDIX.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  to  express 
my  commitment  to  vote  for  the  spend- 
ing cuts  and  revenues  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  national  debt.  At  the  same 
time,  I  feel  compelled  to  discuss  my 
deep  concerns  about  amending  the  Con- 
stitution in  an  effort  to  obtain  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

The  supporters  of  this  amendment  re- 
mind me  of  rival  gangs  steadily  esca- 
lating their  weapons.  Gramm-Rudman. 
Gramm-Rudman  II.  budget  summits, 
constitutional  amendments.  super- 
majority  votes. 

The  frustration  of  the  supporters  of 
these  proposals  is  real,  and  we  all  share 
it.  They  argue  that  we  have  tried  ev- 
erything else,  and  nothing  has  worked. 
IV.; r  they  are  wrong. 
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Through  all  the  procedural  fixes,  the 
deficits  rose,  and  the  national  debt 
soared  out  of  sight;  $4  trillion  now. 
and.  under  the  budget  submitted  by  the 
President  this  year.  S6  trillion  5  years 
from  now. 

The  supporters  of  this  amendment 
.'ray  we've  tried  everything,  and  now  we 
must  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  They  say  all  the  other 
proposals,  legislative  rather  than  con- 
stitutional, have  failed.  Despite  all  the 
changes  we've  enacted  in  the  budget 
process,  the  red  ink  nowt-  deeper  and 
deeper. 

The  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments spring  from  the  notion  that  we 
have  the  target  in  our  sights  and  sim- 
ply need  new  weapons  to  bring  it  under 
control. 

The  fact  is  that  we  don't  need  any 
new  weapons.  We  haven't  tried  every- 
thing. We  have  not  tried  the  one  thing 
that  is  sure  to  work.  We  need  to  get  in 
close  and  slug  it  out — working  on 
spending  cuts  and  revenues  needed  to 
reduce  the  deficit. 

That's  our  challenge.  Instead  of 
choosing  new  weapons,  we  need  the 
courage  to  do  the  work  it  takes  to  re- 
duce the  deficit. 

This  amendment  won't  solve  the  defi- 
cit problem,  because  it  doesn't  deal 
with  the  deficit  problem.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  did  not  cause 
the  deficit.  Nothing  in  the  Constitution 
prevents  us  from  cutting  spending,  or 
getting  entitlements  under  control,  or 
bringing  revenues  and  spending  into 
balance. 

It  is  the  performance  on  the  budget, 
not  the  process,  that  is  the  problem. 
During  the  debate  on  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill  last  week,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr, 
Fr.^.nk]  made  this  point.  It  is  easy  to 
cut  the  budget  in  general,  but  it  does 
no  good.  It  is  hard  to  cut  the  budget  in 
specific,  but  that  is  the  way  to  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

None  of  the  speeches  on  this  floor 
today,  none  of  the  outrage  we  express 
over  a  S4  trillion  debt  and  $400  billion 
deficits,  none  of  the  constitutional 
amendments,  will  balance  the  budget. 
We  can't  balance  the  budget  when  we 
refuse  to  reduce  military  spending.  We 
can't  balance  the  budget  until  we  get 
serious  about  cost  controls  in  health 
care. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Constitution's  not 
out  of  balance,  the  budget  is.  The 
President  and  the  Congress  need  to  ex- 
ercise the  powers  and  responsibilities 
provided  under  the  Constitution,  and 
not  hide  behind  fake  constitutional 
fixes  to  our  country's  fiscal  problems. 

A  balanced  budget  amendment  poses 
a  significant  threat  to  our  system  of 
government  established  by  the  Con- 
stitution as  well  as  the  strength  of  our 
economy.  At  the  same  time,  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  will  provide  an- 
other gimmick  and  excuse  for  us  to 
avoid  dealing  with  the  budget  deficit. 
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If  Congress  and  the  President  fail  to 
as:ree  on  a  balanced  budget,  it  could 
fall  upon  the  courts  to  develop  a  bal- 
anced budget.  As  Robert  Bork  has  ar- 
gued: 

The  results  of  such  an  amendment  would 
be  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  lawsuits 
around  the  country  *  *  *.  B.v  the  time  the 
Supreme  Court  straightened  the  whole  mat- 
ter out  the  budKel  in  question  would  be  at 
least  four  years  out  of  date  and  lawsuits  in- 
volving the  next  three  fiscal  years  would  be 
climbing  toward  the  Supreme  Court. 

Just  a  few  months  ago  my  home 
State  of  Maryland  went  through  an  ex- 
tended battle  over  how  to  balance  its 
budget  in  the  face  of  a  deficit  caused  by 
the  recession.  They  cut  programs,  and 
they  raised  taxes.  Their  job  was  made 
even  more  difficult  by  Federal  man- 
dates. The  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment, which  we  are  considering  here 
today,  will  almost  certainly  lead  to  ad- 
ditional Federal  mandates. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  have  little 
confidence  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  will  work  to  bring  about  a 
balanced  budget.  A  recent  survey  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland  found  that  60  percent 
of  them  believe  a  constitutional 
amendment  will  not  succeed  in  bal- 
ancing the  budget.  We'll  just  invent 
new  ways  of  taking  expenditures  off 
budget  or  counting  receipts  twice  or 
other  curative  scorekeeping  to  avoid 
dealing  with  the  deficit. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do 
not  need  more  budget  and  accounting 
gimmicks.  I  agree  with  the  Baltimore 
Sun  in  calling  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  a  cynical,  hypocritical  ges- 
ture. What  we  need  is  Presidential 
leadership  and  congressional  courage. 

D  1530 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Cl.lNGER] 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
with  some  trepidation  in  support  of  the 
constitutional  amendment  for  a  bal- 
anced budget,  trepidation  because  I  do 
share  the  concerns  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed here  this  afternoon  about  the 
risks,  substantial  risks,  that  we  may 
be  encountering  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted.  But  I  think.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  risk  of  continuing  on  the 
course  that  we  have  been  on  for  far  too 
long  is  a  far  greater  risk  because  it 
really  threatens  the  livelihoods  of  our 
children.  It  puts  us  deeper  into  debt. 
So.  I  think  that  this  is  a  risk  we  can- 
not afford  not  to  take. 

But  one  of  the  risks.  Mr  Chairman, 
that  we  have  to  face  and  we  are  going 
to  have  to  deal  with  after  passage  of 
the  balanced  budget  amendment  is  how 
we  go  about  reducing  the  deficit  with- 
out doing  irreparable  harm  and  damage 
to  the  economy  and  to  the  future  of  the 
country.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  one  way  to  reduce  that  risk, 
or  at  least  one  of  the  risks  that  may  be 
inherent  in  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 


ment, would  be  to  adopt  capital  budg- 
eting. If  we  are  to  have  a  balanced 
budget  amendment,  and  I  hope  that  we 
do  have  a  balanced  budget  amendment, 
then  I  would  hope  that  we  will  also 
have  enough  sense  to  do  what  the 
States  who  now  live  with  balanced 
budgets  in  their  deliberations  have 
done,  which  is  to  adopt  a  capital  budg- 
et. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  our  present 
budgeting  process  we  have  an  exclusive 
focus  on  a  single  cash  based  total,  and 
that  leads  to  really  unsound,  in  my 
view,  deficit  reduction  strategies. 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  distinguish 
between  spending  for  capital  invest- 
ments and  spending  for  operating  ex- 
penses, and  they  focus  upon  the  latter 
in  their  balanced  budget  deliberations. 
Under  the  present  Federal  budget 
structure,  however,  it  is  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  the  President  and 
the  Congress  to  apply  deficit  reduction 
efforts  in  a  way  that  balances  needs  for 
operating  expenses  with  needs  for  cap- 
ital investments. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  single  number 
focus  of  Federal  deficit  reduction  ef- 
forts is  based  upon  a  highly  question- 
able premise  that  all  outlays  are  the 
same,  whether  for  capital  investments 
or  for  operating  expenses.  Thta  is  clear- 
ly not  the  case.  Capital  outlays,  wheth- 
er they  are  for  buildings  or  for  loans, 
produce  future  streams  of  benefits  to 
the  Government  or  to  the  economy. 
The  benefits  ma.v  be  cash  flows,  as  in 
the  payback  of  loans,  or  user  fees.  They 
may  be  facilities  to  carry  out  Govern- 
ment operations  or  other  economy  re- 
turns. 

The  point  is  that  there  is  a  substan- 
tial difference  between  operating  ex- 
penses and  capital  expenditures,  and 
failure  to  recognize  the  critical  distinc- 
tion between  capital  investments  and 
operating  expenses  complicates  eco- 
nomic policy  making  extraordinarily. 
Officials  cannot  readily  discuss  and  set 
public  policy. 

Second,  under  the  current,  cash- 
based  budget,  there  is  a  budget  bias 
against  capital  programs,  which  could 
lead  to  uneconomical  decisions.  Under 
present  budget  scorekeeping  rules,  a 
$10-million  outlay  to  construct  a  build- 
ing—a capital  investment^in  a  given 
year  contributes  to  the  years  deficit 
the  same  as  a  $10  million  outlay  for  ve- 
hicle or  airplane  fuel  costs — an  operat- 
ing expense  This  scorekeeping  practice 
front-end  loads  the  costs  shown  in  the 
budget  for  the  acquisition,  since  the 
project  will  have  sizable  startup  cash 
payments.  Such  a  capital  project  is 
also  at  a  disadvantage  during  budget 
deliberations  when  competing  with  an 
alternative  means  of  acquiring  the  use 
of  a  building  that  would  have  lower 
front-end  costs,  such  as  leasing,  but 
which  has  significantly  higher  long- 
term  costs.  This  could  lead 
decisionmakers  to  select  the  leasing 
option    even    though    it    would    entail 


larger,  long-term  costs  without  the  siz 
able  benefit  of  eventual  ownership.  In  a 
sense,  it  requires  a  capital-  asset  to 
have  a  1-year  payback  to  be  able  to 
compete  equally  with  current  operat- 
ing programs— a  clear  manifestation  of 
the  budgets  focus  on  short-term  think- 
ing. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  scoring  capital 
expenditures  over  the  useful  life  of  the 
capital  improvement  rather  than  in  the 
year  authorized  will  greatl.v  ease  the 
task  of  realizing  a  balanced  budget.  So 
I  support  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment and  also  urge  iti.v  colleagues  to 
move  toward  a  capital  budget  after  its 
amendment  is  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mi.  Moody]  is  recog- 
nized to  control  the  time. 

Mr,  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman    from    Alabama    [Mr.    ERD- 

RKICH]. 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  m  the  200 
plus  year  history  of  our  Constitution,  it  has 
been  amended  27  times.  Today,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port ot  amending  it  tor  a  28th  time,  to  balance 
our  Federal  budget  by  adopting  the  Stenholm 
amendment 

I  proposed  and  cosponsored  legislation 
similar  to  this  since  I  was  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress. It  made  good  sense  then  and  it  makes 
good  sense  now. 

My  proposal  would  mal<e  our  country  live 
within  Its  means,  as  every  family  must.  Even 
stronger  than  the  Stenholm  amendment,  my 
proposal  links  any  increase  in  the  budget  to  a 
similar  increase  in  our  economic  growth 

We  have  all  heard  balancing  the  budget  will 
not  be  easy.  But  hardworking  Americans  face 
the  challenge  of  balancing  their  own  budget 
every  day  It's  past  time  the  President  and 
Congress  do  the  same. 

The  Federal  Government  must  eliminate  its 
deficit  spending.  The  red  ink  spending  levels 
must  stop.  We  must  ensure  that  our  children 
and  our  children's  children  are  not  saddled 
with  a  towering  Federal  debt. 

I  was  pleased  to  t>e  one  of  the  first  to  sign 
the  discharge  petition  to  push  this  to  a  vote 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendnnent 

There  are  some  today  who  say  we  should 
not  do  this  But  go  home,  look  your  child  and 
your  grandchild  in  the  eye,  and  explain  your 
vote  to  them.  Let  us  vote  for  this  amendment 
for  a  brighter  future  for  America 

Mr.  MOODY.  .Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [.Mr.  V.-m.kntink). 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  MoouY]  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  need  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  because  we  have 
tried  every  other  approach  to  resus- 
citating our  economy  that  our  creative 
minds  could  conjure  up — but  the  deficit 
and  the  debt  have  grown  larger. 

We  have  tried  the  huge  tax  cuts  of 
the  early  Reagan  yeai-s.  We  have  ti-ied 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  several 

times.  We  have  tried  budget  summits 
and  bipartisan  budgets  agreements. 


W 1-1  it  I  have  Wt'  achieved','  An  enor- 
mous anci  throwing  deficit,  the  disdain 
of  the  general  public,  and  a  perma- 
nently weakened  economy. 

We  are  all  addicted— Govei'nment  and 
j»u})le.  The  Congress  has  demonstrated 
time  and  time  again  that  we  will  .spend 
our  children's  money  freely  for  .-^hort- 
term  comfort— whether  it  be  political 
or  economic.  It  is  alway.s  eahier  to 
hand  out  benefit.s  than  to  say  no. 

The  record  of  Presidential  leadership 
is  even  worse.  The  President  is  the 
only  individual  who  can  propose  a 
budget  to  Congress.  But  for  12  yeais 
the  Nation  has  been  subjected  to  Con- 
gress-bashing rhetoric  dished  out  by 
Presidents  who  have  never  come  close 
to  proposing  even  one  balanced  budget. 

The  last  two  Presidents  have  abdi- 
cated their  responsibility  to  lead, 
squandering  the  only  pulpit  in  the 
country  with  the  power  and  prestige  to 
build  a  national  consensus.  All  for  po- 
litical gain.  Presidential  hypocrisy  on 
the  deficit  crisis  is  staggering— and  so 
is  the  long-range  li.imaee  to  the  coun- 
try- 
Some  critics  of  this  legislation 
charge  that  the  idea  is  sound  but  that 
this  is  the  wrong  time  to  cut  spending 
drastically.  Whether  they  are  right  or 
wrong,  we  have  proven  that  there  is  no 
good  time  to  take  this  medicine. 

We  have  not  balanced  the  budget  in 
bad  times.  We  have  not  balanced  the 
budget  in  good  times.  We  have  not  bal- 
anced the  budget  at  an.y  time. 

As  some  opponents  have  observed,  we 
already  have  the  ability  to  reduce  the 
deficit.  They  are  right,  but  we  have  not 
done  it.  Why  should  the  American  peo- 
ple believe  that  we  have  suddenly  ac- 
quired the  will  to  balance  it  now  with- 
out being  forced  by  the  Constitution  to 
do  so? 

The  Nation  is  at  an  economic  cross- 
roads, and  neither  fork  looks  smooth. 
But  our  choice  is  not  difficult  because 
we  have  already  been  down  one  of  the 
paths— and  it  is  a  dead  end  of  growing 
deficits,  growing  debt,  growing  na- 
tional rage  at  our  political  institu- 
tions, and  shrinking  resources  to  meet 
the  urgent  needs  of  our  citizens. 

Let  us  take  a  new  path.  Let  us  take 
the  balanced  budget  road  and  see  where 
it  leads. 

In  the  short  run.  it  will  surely  lead  to 
more  painful  choices.  In  the  long  run. 
though,  it  will  lead  to  a  sound  eco- 
nomic foundation  that  will  once  again 
unleash  the  power  and  energy  of  the 
American  people. 

D  1540 

.Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ge.idkn'.son]. 

Mr.  GP:JDENS0N.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
folks  that  brought  you  the  ice  cream 
sundae  diet  now  bring  you  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  solve  all  of  our 
woes.  It  will  be  painless,  it  will  be 
quick.  We  will  reinvigorate  our  econ- 


oniy.   if  we  can   only  change  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Well,  let  us  take  a  look  at  what  this 
will  bring  us.  It  will  bring  us  Govern- 
ment gridlock  that  will  make  the  last 
4  years  look  like  a  swift  operating  ma- 
chine. It  will  now  take  not  51  percent 
of  the  Congress  to  run  this  institution, 
it  is  going  to  take  60  percent.  That  mi- 
nority that  is  needed  to  get  to  60  per- 
cent will  extract  its  toll. 

Every  time  you  come  to  the  floor 
with  a  budget,  you  are  going  to  have  to 
find  60  percent  of  the  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  to  be  able  to 
pass  it.  It  is  hard  enough  to  govern 
when  you  want  51  percent.  It  is  hard 
enough  to  govern  when  the  issues  are 
there  and  framed  with  the  options  of  a 
government  in  front  of  you. 

But  that  is  not  what  we  are  going  to 
do.  We  are  going  to  end  up  with  a  sys- 
tem that  makes  the  multiparty  govern- 
ments of  Europe  look  like  swift  operat- 
ing machines.  We  are  going  to  take  the 
strongest  democracy  in  the  world  and 
create  a  ci'ippling  economic  program  in 
the  Constitution. 

Now.  it  seems  to  me  there  are  times 
when  you  need  debt  to  expand,  and 
there  are  times  when  you  need  to  get 
rid  of  debt  to  make  sure  that  it  does 
not  hobble  your  economic  future.  But 
the  one  thing  that  is  clear  is  that  you 
do  not  want  to  put  this  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

It  is  interesting,  my  colleague,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  [Mrs. 
Kennellv].  gave  Members  a  noncon- 
stitutional  option  that  would  require 
the  same  number  of  votes  in  the  House 
to  be  able  to  get  a  balanced  budget. 
But.  no.  that  was  not  good  enough,  be- 
cause this  week's  ice  cream  sundae  diet 
says  we  have  got  to  do  it  in  the  Con- 
stitution. That  unless  we  lock  in  with 
the  freedom  of  speech,  the  separation 
of  church  and  State,  and  the  other 
great  theories  that  were  placed  by  our 
Founding  Fathers  and  later  amend- 
ments, unless  we  put  it  in  there  in  the^ 
Constitution,  it  is  not  good  enough. 

Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  tinkering 
with  the  most  important  country  in 
the  world.  If  there  is  gridlock  in  some 
of  the  countries  in  Europe  and  Asia,  if 
governments  fall  on  a  regular  basis  be- 
cause of  their  inability  to  come  to- 
gether with  an  economic  program 
across  the  face  of  this  Earth,  it  is  irrel- 
evant. It  is  not  relevant  to  what  hap- 
pens in  most  instances,  as  it  is  when 
we  do  that  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  Japanese  have  a  debt  ratio  that 
is  greater  than  ours.  If  you  take  a  look 
and  put  this  program  on  the  Japanese 
or  the  Americans  or  any  other  pros- 
perous economy,  you  can  end  up  de- 
stroying the  very  economic  activity 
that  has  given  this  great  democracy 
strength. 

It  is  to  say  to  a  young  family  begin- 
ning their  lives  that  they  have  to  buy 
their  home  for  cash.  It  is  to  say  to  a 


business  that  is  about  to  expand  into  a 
new  market  that  they  cannot  borrow. 

Now.  is  our  deficit  too  high''  Abso- 
lutely right.  And  let  us  take  a  look. 
Let  us  go  back  and  take  a  look  at  those 
that  gave  you  Gramm-Latta,  those 
that  gave  you  supply-side  economics. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  remember  the 
debate  on  supply-side  economics.  The 
President  told  us  it  was  going  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  by  1982  or  1983  at  the 
latest.  If  we  were  only  to  follow  this 
new  and  interesting  economic  program, 
it  would  solve  all  of  our  woes.  We  could 
expand  defense  sjjendmg  and  cut  taxes. 
It  would  invigorate  the  economy.  The 
deficit  would  be  gone. 

Well,  let  us  see  what  it  gave  us.  It 
gave  us  a  change  from  being  the  largest 
creditor  nation  to  the  largest  debtor 
nation.  We  created  less  jobs  in  the 
1980's  than  we  did  in  the  1970's. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a  commer- 
cial on  TV  a  couple  of  years  ago  with 
an  elderly  gentleman  getting  up  and 
saying.  "We  did  it  the  old-fashioned 
way;  we  earned  it." 

There  is  no  excuse.  There  is  no  op- 
tion other  than  the  old-fashioned  way. 
a  President  who  is  willing  to  come 
down  and  fight  for  programs  that  will 
bring  this  country  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  a  Congress  that  works  with 
him. 

No  constitutional  amendment,  no  set 
of  laws,  will  change  that  for  us.  But 
what  it  can  do  is  make  it  more  difficult 
for  even  a  President  who  has  a  program 
to  make  it  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  Members  who 
have  spent  any  time  here,  think  of  the 
times  we  pass  bills  by  218  votes,  and 
then  think  of  the  need  to  get  10  per- 
cent, 45  more  votes,  for  the  passage  of 
those  bills.  It  will  be  that  much  more 
difficult  to  have  an  economy  and  a  pro- 
gram pass  this  Congress. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3'.'i 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  McCoLLU.M]. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  here  today  to 
debate  the  issue  of  the  balanced  budget 
amendment.  As  we  do  that.  I  think  it  is 
important  to  reflect  on  the  big  picture 
in  question:  Why  do  we  need  this  so 
badly?  Why  do  we  need  to  have  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  force  this  issue? 

I  think  it  is  really  quite  simple. 
There  is  a  book  out  now  by  a  fellow- 
named  Larry  Burkett  called  the  Com- 
ing Economic  Earthquake. 

Now.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  everything 
in  his  book  noi'  agree  with  everything 
he  sa.vs.  but  I  think  his  analogy  is  right 
on  the  money.  He  is  talking  about  our 
economy  and  the  debt  that  we  have  out 
there,  this  S4  trillion  overhang,  and  the 
interest  payments  we  have  on  that 
debt. 

He  said  nobody  can  say  for  sure  when 
an  earthquake  is  going  to  occur  in 
California   along   the   fault   line.    You 
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cannot  be  sure  when  the  really  hiR-  one 
is  going  to  come,  like  in  San  P'rancisco. 
but  we  all  know  that  it  is  going  to  haiv 
pen. 

Well.  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  that  is  the  same  thing,  and  he  is 
quite  right  in  making  the  analogy  that 
we  are  dealing  with  when  we  are  deal- 
ing with  this  debt  overhang  and  the  in- 
terest payments  we  are  building  up  on 
that  with  the  accumulated  deficits  of 
S300  billion  and  $400  billion  a  year.  We 
do  not  know  when  we  are  going  to  have 
an  economic  calamity,  we  do  not  know 
when  it  is  going  to  fall,  whether  it  is 
next  year  or  10  years  from  now.  but  we 
all  know  we  cannot  continue  to  accu- 
mulate these  deficits  and  this  huge 
debt  and  have  this  huge  interest  pay- 
ment without  having  a  calamity  at 
some  point.  We  all  know  we  need  a  de- 
vice to  force  this  body  and  the  other 
body  to  get  together  and  set  the  prior- 
ities that  have  to  be  set  to  stop  this 
deficit  spending. 

The  interest  payments  on  the  U.S. 
debt  this  coming  fiscal  year  will  be  al- 
most, and  will  maybe  exceed,  the 
amount  of  the  largest  items  in  the 
budget.  It  will  be  as  great  or  almost  as 
great  as  the  entire  amount  spent  on  de- 
fense, the  interest  payment  alone.  It 
will  be  as  great  or  almost  as  great  as 
the  entire  amount  spent  on  Social  Se- 
curity. If  it  is  not  this  coming  fiscal 
year,  surely  the  next  fiscal  year,  at  the 
rate  we  are  going,  it  will  be  greater 
than  any  single  item  in  the  budget. 

D  1550 

And  within  about  7  or  8  years,  surely 
by  the  end  of  the  decade,  at  the  rate  we 
are  going  the  projections  by  good  ex- 
perts show  that  the  interest  payments 
on  the  Federal  debt  will  exceed  the  en- 
tire amount  of  the  Federal  budget  pro- 
jected for  fiscal  year  1993  or  about  SI. 2 
trillion.  And  then  we  surely  will  have 
that  earthquake  at  some  point  close  to 
that  time  because  we  cannot  sell  the 
bonds  and  the  bills  and  the  notes.  We 
need  the  device  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  force  this  body  to  act. 

There  are  those  who  are  going  to 
argue  as  to  whether  we  ought  to  have 
supermajorities  over  the  question  of 
raising  taxes  to  get  there  to  balance 
the  budget,  and  I  certainl.y  favor  forc- 
ing that  issue,  if  we  can.  I  do  not  favor 
raising  taxes  to  do  it. 

There  are  those,  and  I  will  support 
the  Kyi  amendment,  who  think  we 
ought  to  have  provisions  that  force  us 
to  look  at  the  sp)ending  side  in  certain 
ways  and  have  a  line-item  veto.  I  will 
support  that,  but  I  do  not  know  if  we 
have  the  votes  out  there  for  those. 

I  do  believe  we  have  a  chance  to  pass 
the  Stenholm  amendment,  the  Smith 
and  Snowe  amendments,  and  I  strongly 
support  that  amendment  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  that  amendment, 
when  the  time  comes. 

We  need  the  device  to  force  this 
issue.  We  should  not  be  afraid  to  face 


It.  We  must  set  the  priorities.  It  will 
not  do  the  job.  We  still  have  to  come 
back  and  get  together  and  balance  the 
budget  and  make  the  decisions  between 
cutting  this  program  or  not  that  pro- 
gram or  eliminating  this  program  or. 
as  some  argue,  we  ought  to  increase 
taxes,  we  will  have  to  face  that. 

I  do  not  favor  certain  procedures  and 
methods  and  so  forth  that  my  col- 
leagues might  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  The  point  is.  the  constitutional 
amendment  does  not  decide  that.  We 
will  debate  that  another  day.  But  we 
need  the  amendment  to  force  the  issue. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Gunder.son).  a 
longtime  supporter  of  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  Con.stitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. When  I  first  stood  in  this  well  as 
a  Member  of  Congress,  the  very  first 
piece  of  legislation  I  ever  cosponsored 
was  the  balanced  budget  amendment, 
because  I  wanted  history  to  know  that 
we  had  a  problem. 

I  regret  to  tell  my  colleagues  that  10 
yeai-s  later  that  problem  has  gotten 
only  a  lot  worse.  Today,  we  are  looking 
at  a  $204  billion  payment  on  interest  on 
the  debt  because  this  Congress  does  not 
have  the  discipline  to  live  within  its 
means.  The  problem  we  have  down  here 
in  this  well  is  that  every  Member  says 
we  cannot  do  this  because  think  what 
is  going  to  happen. 

I  would  like  to  spend  just  a  second 
telling  my  colleagues  what  we  cannot 
do  because  we  have  done  this,  because 
we  do  not  have  the  discipline  to  live 
within  our  means. 

Today,  we  will  spend  21  percent  of 
the  interest.  21  percent  of  the  budget 
on  interest  on  the  national  debt.  I  have 
been  told  if  we  get  over  25  percent,  we 
can  never  recover  economically  and 
pay  that  off. 

Let  us  talk  about  this  in  term  of 
some  programs.  Let  us  talk  about  so- 
cial programs.  The  amount  we  paid  in 
1991  on  interest  on  the  national  debt, 
two  times  the  amount  of  money  we 
spent  for  all  of  the  Medicare  programs 
in  this  country,  for  health  care  for  the 
senior  citizens.  They  are  upset  about  a 
l)alanced  budget.  They  ought  to  be 
upset  about  what  we  are  doing  around 
here  because  we  do  not  have  any 
money  to  spend  on  their  programs  be- 
cause we  spend  it  all  on  interest. 

Four  times  what  we  spend  on  Medic- 
aid. 13  times  what  we  spend  on  SSI.  24 
times  what  we  spend  on  NIH.  we  spend 
on  interest  annually  on  the  national 
debt.  Thirty-five  times  what  we  spent 
on  chapter  1  programs  for  education- 
ally disadvantaged,  36  times  as  much 
money  is  spent  annually  on  interest  on 
the  national  debt  as  we  spend  on  all 
Pell  grants  with  which  we  send  stu- 
dents to  education  at  our  higher  edu- 
cation institutions. 


My  colleagues,  we  cannot  afford  not 
to  pass  the  balanced  budget  for  the  fu- 
ture of  our  social  programs. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr  K.\N,I0RSKI]. 

Mr.  KANMOR.SKI  Mr.  Chairman,  all 
day  I  have  sat  here  in  the  Chamber  or 
watched  this  debate  on  television  in 
my  office.  I  wonder  whether  we  all 
know  that  what  we  are  really  debating 
is  a  fundamental  change  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

This  is  not  a  political  election.  This 
is  not  an  issue  that  should  be  taken 
lightly,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest 
that  many  of  those  Members  who  argue 
for  this  amendment  today  are  not  of 
the  most  sincere  nature,  because  I  be- 
lieve they  are. 

If  this  amendment  passes  today.  I 
would  ask  the  290  Members  who  have  to 
vote  for  it  to  join  me  in  introducing  a 
constitutional  amendment  tomorrow 
for  quality  education,  for  a  clean  envi- 
ronment, and  for  a  guaranteed  eco- 
nomic prosperity.  Then  when  we  pass 
that  amendment,  the  Congress  can  ad- 
journ and  no  longer  affect  and  excite 
the  American  people  and  the  media  be- 
cause we  as  a  nation  will  have  reached 
Utopia. 

What  we  are  doing  today  is  to  fun- 
damentally change  the  balance  of 
power  as  framed  by  the  drafters  of  the 
American  Constitution.  We  are  at- 
tempting to  gain  political  will  and 
leadership,  and  yes.  guts.  The  price  we 
are  paying  is  the  destabilization  of  the 
most  magnificant  constitutional  docu- 
ment ever  drafted  by  the  minds  of  men. 

We  are  doing  it  with  political  rhet- 
oric, not  recognizing  that  we.  in  talk- 
ing about  protecting  the  economic  fu- 
ture of  our  children  and  grandchildren, 
are  not  worried  about  the  political 
freedom  and  liberty  of  not  only  our 
children  and  grandchildren  but  the 
magnificent  document  that  has  led  to 
the  freedom  of  virtually  the  entire 
world  over  the  last  40  years.  With  one 
economic  swipe,  one  political  expedi- 
ency, we  are  going  to  cast  a  vote  to  say 
we  can  solve  the  problem  by  firing  a 
silver  bullet. 

What  I  challenge  my  friends  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle  and  in  my 
own  caucus;  if  they  can  vote  for  this 
constitutional  amendment,  why  do 
they  not  just  take  30  or  60  days  and 
bring  back  a  balanced  budget?  We  have 
had  years  to  do  that.  We  cannot  do  it. 
We  cannot  do  it  without  either  raising 
taxes  or  cutting  expenditures.  And  to 
do  either  requires  political  will  and  po- 
litical leadership  that  this  Congress 
has  not  expressed,  but  most  certainly, 
my  friends  on  the  Republican  side,  do 
not  tell  me  that  Mr.  Reagan  or  Mr. 
Bush  has  refiected  that  leadership  to 
this  House  or  to  the  American  people, 
not  once.  Not  1  year  in  the  7'^  years 
that  I  have  been  here  have  we  ever  seen 
a  balanced  budget  from  either  Presi- 
dent  Reagan   or   President    Bush.   The 


only  thing  they  are  guaranteeing  is 
that  in  their  next  term  they  will  not 
have  to  submit  a  balanced  budget  be- 
cause this  amendment  will  not  take  ef- 
fect for  approximately  4  years. 

If  we  do  not  have  the  political  will  in 
this  counti-y.  as  reflected  in  this  insti- 
tution and  in  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  balance  the  budg- 
et, then  we  should  decide  now  to  call  a 
Constitutional  Convention.  because 
what  we  are  sa.ving  is  that  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  failed.  What  we  are  con- 
cluding is  that  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers between  the  executive  and  the  leg- 
islative is  in  gridlock,  not  working, 
and  fundamentally  flawed.  And  if  it  is. 
let  us  go  to  a  parlimentary  form  of 
government. 

Instead  today  and  tomorrow  many 
.Members  are  going  to  cast  a  vote  to 
change  the  fundamental  rights  guaran- 
teed to  the  American  people  under  the 
Constitution,  and  the.v  are  going  to  do 
It  with  the  idea  that  they  are  going  to 
save  our  democracy,  instead  of  solving 
a  financial  and  economic  problem 
which  is  great,  and  which  needs  our  at- 
tention, but  is  solvable. 

This  action  will  create  a  political  cri- 
sis 4  or  5  years  down  the  road,  and  the 
death  of  the  most  important  instru- 
ment of  democracy  ever  conceived  by 
man. 

I  want  to  talk  to  a  few  Members  in 
this  Congress  today  because  some 
Members  have  not  decided  how  they 
are  going  to  vote.  I  want  to  tell  them 
something.  I  have  only  one  daughter.  I 
would  prefer  that  she  live  in  poverty 
but  free,  instead  of  living  in  wealth  and 
be  enslaved.  And  that  may  very  easily 
be  the  fundamental  decision  we  make 
here  today.  If  we  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, we  will  upset  the  balance  of 
power  the  Founding  Fathers  set  up  in 
the  oiiginal  Convention,  and  the  origi- 
nal Constitution,  and  it  can  never  be 
brought  back  together  again. 

I  would  predict  to  my  colleagues, 
that  they  would  not  want  to  be  in 
Washington.  DC,  on  October  1,  1997  or 
1998,  because  if  we  delude  ourselves 
that  this  amendment  is  going  to  create 
political  will  or  political  leadership.  I 
think  we  miss  the  whole  purpose  of  po- 
litical life. 

I  ask  those  conscientious  Members  of 
the  House  who  have  not  made  a  final 
and  fatal  decision,  to  consider  it  care- 
fully so  we  can  preserve  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

D  1600 

Mi.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  B.\RTON].  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  he  be  allowed  to  control 
that  time. 

The  CHAIR.MAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
X>'w  York? 

Theie  was  no  objection. 

Ml  H.^irmx  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 1  yifki  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  .Jersey  [Mr.  S.WTON], 


Mi  .  SAXTON,  Mr  Chairman.  I  n.se  m 
support  of  the  Stenholm  amendment.  I 
also  rise  in  support  of  the  Barton 
amendment  to  the  Stenholm  amend- 
ment . 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised and  somewhat  disappointed  to 
have  heard  the  first  speaker  in  this  de- 
bate, the  majority  leader,  frame  the 
debate  in  the  manner  m  which  he  did. 
The  majority  leader  took  great  pains 
to  blame  Ronald  Reagan  for  a  whole 
host  of  ills— a  man  who.  in  my  opinion. 
so  ably  served  our  country  for  8  years. 

There  are  some  issues  that  come 
along  that  are  so  important  that  they 
in  my  opinion  should  go  beyond  and 
above  politics.  This  is  one  of  them. 

This  issue  cries  out  for  bipartisan- 
ship support.  I  was  elected,  along  with 
the  gentlem.m  from  Texas,  in  1984.  In 
1984.  I  told  my  constituents,  as  I  be- 
lieve everyone  else  did  who  ran  that 
.year,  that  we  had  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem. It  was  called  an  unbalanced  budg- 
et, and  referred  to  as  a  deficit  problem. 
That  year  our  deficit  was  S185  billion. 
which  represented  5  percent  of  the 
gross  domestic  product.  We  had  a  total 
debt  of  SI. 3  trillion  and  we  paid  Sill  bil- 
lion in  interest  that  year. 

Today,  in  1992.  after  the  gentleman 
and  I  have  served  in  this  House  for  8 
years,  disappointingly,  our  deficit  is  no 
longer  S185  billion,  it  is  S400  billion, 
which  represents  6.8  percent  of  gross 
domestic  product.  We  have  a  S3.1  tril- 
lion national  debt,  instead  of  a  SI. 3  tril- 
lion national  debt,  and  we  pay  S199  bil- 
lion a  year  interest  on  that  debt. 

Much  has  been  said  lately  about  fam- 
ily values  in  America. 

Let  me  assure  each  of  my  colleagues 
that  a  balanced  budget  amendment  is  a 
family  issue  because  it  will  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  each  of  our  children  and 
grandchildren. 

Each  of  my  colleagues  professes  to 
care  about  families.  Well,  a  family  of 
four  today  owes  more  than  S3. 000  in  in- 
terest alone  on  the  debt. 

A  member  of  my  staff  will  be  a  father 
very  soon.  His  child,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment it  is  born,  will  owe  more  than 
S12.000  as  part  of  his  or  her  share  of  the 
Federal  debt. 

And  it  is  getting  worse. 

By  the  time  my  staffer's  child 
reaches  the  fifth  grade,  it  will  owe 
more  than  S22.000. 

Upon  college  t-Tadualion.  his  child 
will  owe  S41.000. 

And  when  the  child  starts  a  family  of 
his  or  her  own.  the  first  horn  will  owe 
in  the  neighborhood  of  S80.000  if  we 
stay  on  our  current  pace.  And.  Con- 
gress has  done  nothing  to  make  me  be- 
lieve that  it  will  curb  its  current 
spending  policies  without  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

Is  this  the  legacy  we  want  to  leave 
our  sons  and  daughters,  our  grandsons 
and  granddaughters?  Do  we  want  them 
to  be  burdened  by  exorbitant  debt  from 
the  moment  they  are  born'.' 


It  isn't  just  the  future  of  our  children 
which  is  threatened  by  our  string  of 
deficits. 

Many  opponents  of  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  have  used  scare  tactics 
against  senior  citizens,  claiming  the 
amendment  would  threaten  senior  citi- 
zens. 

This  is  nothing  but  demagoguer.y  and 
misrepresentation. 

Those  who  are  trying  to  prey  on  the 
fears  of  our  senior  citizens  should  be 
ashamed  of  themselves. 

The  integrity  of  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund  would  not  be  threatened  one 
bit  by  a  balanced  budget.  I  have 
worked  as  hard  as  anyone  in  the  House 
to  ensure  benefits  for  older  Americans 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  would  be 
the  last  to  support  this  provision  if  I 
thought  senior  benefit  programs  would 
be  negatively  affected. 

However,  it  will  be  threatened  by 
mounting  debt,  which  will  continue  to 
debase  the  currency  and  undermine  the 
very  foundation  of  our  economy. 

Let  us  do  what  needs  to  be  done  for 
our  American  families.  Let  us  pass  the 
balanced  budget  amendment. 

I  believe  the  Democrat  majority  has 
firm  control  of  whether  a  meaningful 
constitutional  amendment  passes  or 
fails.  In  1990.  they  held  such  power,  and 
the  amendment  failed  by  just  seven 
votes. 

Regrettably,  the  majority  party  will, 
in  my  opinion,  hold  the  same  power 
again. 

However.  I  am  hoping  for  a  surprise. 
Just  maybe  the  Speaker  and  majority 
leader  won't  have  control  of  enough 
right-minded  Democrats. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Majority  Leader.  I 
hope  your  party  will  surprise  me.  More 
importantly.  I  hope  you'll  surprise  the 
American  people  who  pay  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  S3. 300  per  family  each  year 
to  defray  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt. 

I  recently  read  a  quote  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  who  envisioned  congressional 
spending  run  amok:  '"I  wish  it  were 
possible  to  obtain  a  single  amendment 
to  our  Constitution  *  *  *  taking  from 
our  Federal  Government  the  power  of 
borrowing." 

Maybe,  you'll  surprise  Mr.  Jefferson, 
too. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  DeF.azio]. 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  M:.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  will  start  with  a 
quotation,  since  one  of  the  gentlemen 
in  the  well  before  me  invoked  our  fore- 
bears who  wrote  the  Constitution.  I 
would  invoke  the  spirit  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson in  two  letters. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  obtain  a  single 
.amendment  to  our  Constitution.  I  mean  an 
additional  article,  taking  from  the  Federal 
Government  the  power  of  borrowing:. 

Since  the  gentleman  before  me  men- 
tioned enslavement.  Thomas  Jefferson 
further  said: 
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'l\i  proMTvo  our  indepeniience.  we  must  noi 
lei  our  rulers  load  us  with  perpetual  debt 
We  must  make  our  election  between  econ- 
omy, liberty,  profusion,  servitude. 

Here  is  perpetual  debt.  This  is  what 
we  are  creatint?.  SI  billion  a  day  of  ad- 
ditional debt  this  year.  $3  5  trillion  of 
accumulated  debt,  interest  payments, 
g^ross  interest  payments.  We  hear  a  lot 
about  the  net  payments.  VV'hat  about 
the  gross  ones?  We  are  paying  our- 
selves a  lot  of  interest,  over  $250  billion 
in  interest  payments  this  year.  That  is 
more  than  all  of  the  discretionary  pro- 
grams of  the  P\Hieral  Government  com- 
bined, once  we  back  out  the  military. 
That  is  more  than  12  or  14  times  what 
we  spend  on  all  the  education  programs 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America.  That  is  more 
than  14  times  what  we  are  spending  on 
our  crumbling  infrastructure. 

Where  does  that  money  go''  It  goes 
into  the  pockets  of  the  wealthy,  both 
wealthy  .-Americans  who  need  tax-ex- 
empt investments,  and  wealthy  cor- 
porations, and  wealthy  foreign  inter- 
ests, who  own  a  substantial  portion  of 
our  debt.  It  is  a  special  little  tax  ex- 
acted upon  average  American  tax- 
payers, an  incredible  transfer  of  wealth 
to  the  most  wealthy  people  in  the 
world. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress,  when 
I  ran  for  Congress.  I  opposed  a  balanced 
budget  amendment.  I  said: 

That  IS  a  Kimmitk.  We  do  not  need  a  gim- 
mick. Surely  the  536  elected  leaders  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  know  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  this  problem,  and  the 
magnitude,  and  they  can  get  together  and 
reason,  begin  to  deal  with  it.  because  we  can- 
not go  on  piling  debt  on  debt. 

That  was  $1.5  trillion  of  debt  ago.  I 
have  only  been  here  5  yeai's.  so  we  have 
only  added  $1.5  trillion  of  debt  during 
those  5  years.  That  is  more  debt  than 
in  the  entire  first  200  years  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

A  lot  of  people  preceded  me  in  the 
well  to  say  we  have  the  tools.  It  is  true, 
we  have  the  tools.  They  go  on  to  say. 
"We  just  lack  the  will."  It  is  true,  we 
lack  the  will.  Certainly  the  last  two 
Presidents  have  lacked  the  will.  They 
have  been  great  on  promises,  but  they 
have  not  delivered.  In  fact,  the  sum 
total  of  the  budgets  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  appropriations  of  the 
Congress  under  President  Bush  and 
President  Reagan  have  been  less  in 
terms  of  creating  debt  than  those  two 
Presidents  had  asked  for.  We  rear- 
ranged the  priorities,  however. 

We  must  get  this  under  control.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  balance  the 
budget. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey]  control  the 
time  as  the  designee  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]'' 

Mr.  OBEY.  Yes.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  11  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Delia'.ms]. 


.\1;  UELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr  Chairman,  as  has  been  stated  on 
moie  than  one  occasion,  this  is  a  sig- 
nificant moment  when  we  come  to- 
gether, and  the  action  that  we  take 
will  have  enormous  impact  upon  this 
country.  1  find  it  even  fascinating  that 
one  of  the  principal  architects  of  the 
legislation  pioposed  for  us  to  act  upon 
today  has  stated  openly,  and  I  admire 
the  candor,  that  the  gentleman  is  not 
aware  of  what  the  total  implications  of 
the  act  will  be.  not  aware.  That  should 
cause  us  all  pause  I  will  come  back  to 
that. 

We  are  here  talking  about  a  balanced 
budget  amendment,  but  when  we  re- 
move the  bumper  sticker  slogan,  what 
we  are  really  here  to  talk  about  is 
grappling  with  the  deficit.  I  rise  as  one 
who  over  the  years  has  been  signifi- 
cantly concerned  about  the  deficit,  and 
I  would  assei't.  and  am  prepared  to  de- 
fend, and  part  of  the  only  group  in  this 
Congress,  the  Congressional  Black  Cau- 
cus, that  has  offered  a  true  plan  to  ad- 
dress the  deficit,  because  we  address 
the  question  of  the  deficit  not  in  rhe- 
torical and  simplistic  terms.  We 
thought  one  had  to  address  the  issue  of 
the  deficit  with  reason  and  intellect. 

We  started  with  a  clear,  reasonable 
question:  What  contributes  to  the  defi- 
cit? Answer:  One.  a  rapidly  rising  mili- 
tary budget,  because  the  military 
budget  is  capital  intensive,  not  labor 
intensive. 

We  offered  a  proposal  to  this  body 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  Berlin  Wall 
falling,  the  cold  war  over,  the  Soviet 
Union  demolished,  disintegrated.  We 
said.  "Cut  the  military  budget.  We 
have  been  spending  in  the  aggregate 
$300  billion  per  year  on  the  military 
budget  to  confront  a  Soviet  threat  that 
has  now  diminished,  a  Warsaw  Pact 
fight,  but  the  Warsaw  Pact  no  longer 
exists." 

As  I  said  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  spending 
between  50  and  70  percent  of  that  $300 
billion  per  annum  on  the  Soviet  threat 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact  threat.  They  no 
longer  exist. 
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We  said  start  off  in  fiscal  year  1993. 
make  a  $50  billion  cut  in  the  military 
budget.  There  is  no  Soviet  Union,  no 
Communist  menace,  no  evil  empire,  no 
Berlin  Wall.  We  said  bring  the  military 
budget  down  in  now-year  dollars  to 
one-half  that  in  4  years.  And  if  you  de- 
cide to  level-spend  to  the  year  2000.  do 
you  know  how  much  real  money— not 
smoke  and  mirrors,  not  accounting 
gimmicks.  America— do  you  know  how 
much  peace  dividend  you  can  accom- 
plish with  those  simple  mathematics 
from  the  fiscal  year  1993  to  the  end  of 
this  decade?  One  trillion  dollars. 

So  if  a  rapidl.v  rising  military  budget 
contributes     to     the    deficit,     it     just 
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makes  sense  to  bring  down  the  mili- 
tary budget.  The  threat  is  not  there. 
That  Noriega  and  Saddam  Hussein  pose 
a  threat  five  times  the  threat  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  de- 
fies intelligence  and  understanding, 
and  no  one  rationally  can  defend  that 
on  the  floor.  But  when  we  offered  this 
trillion  dollar  proposal,  what  was  the 
overwhelming  and  resounding  decision 
of  this  body,  ostensibly  concerned 
about  balanced  budgets  and  deficit  re- 
duction? They  lacked  the  courage  to 
stand  up.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  vote  for  a 
military  budget  that  was  a  post-cold- 
war  budget. 

So.  in  one  sense  to  argue  about  the 
deficit  and  not  be  willing  to  address 
the  first  concern  of  how  the  deficit 
starts  out  in  my  estimation  is  hypo- 
critical and  contradictory. 

The  second  reason  that  contributes 
to  a  spiraling  deficit:  Major  tax  bene- 
fits to  the  corporate  elite  and  the 
wealthy  in  this  country.  But  we  offered 
a  proposal  that  said  let  us  play  Robin 
Hood.  Let  us  take  back  money  from 
the  rich  and  the  wealthy,  the  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars  that  we  gave  them 
in  tax  benefits  while  we  ripped  off  mid- 
dle and  working-class  Americans.  We 
said  let  us  have  tax  equity,  and  let  us 
take  those  dollars  back  from  the 
wealthy  and  give  them  to  the  middle 
class  and  the  working  class  in  the  form 
of  tax  equity. 

Overwhelming,  resounding  response: 
No.  Because  the  will  was  not  there. 

Third,  what  contributes  to  the  defi- 
cit? The  recession  itself.  When  people 
are  not  working  it  contributes  to  the 
recession,  contributes  to  the  deficit. 
Depending  on  whose  economist  you 
subscribe  to.  you  reduce  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  by  1  percent  and  you  reduce 
the  deficit  by  between  $18  billion  and 
$35  billion. 

But  when  the  Black  Caucus  offered 
you  a  proposal  to  reinvest  in  America 
and  create  literally  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, millions  of  jobs,  if  we  just  re- 
build America's  railroads  you  could 
create  beyond  a  million  jobs  in  this 
country,  only  77  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress were  prepared  to  embrace  a  pro- 
gram to  reinvest  in  America  when 
America  screams  out  for  it. 

So  you  offer  a  balanced  budget 
amendment,  but  are  not  prepared  to 
address  a  program  that  fundamentally 
reduces  the  deficit.  Hypocritical  and 
contradictory. 

A  fourth  contributor  to  the  deficit: 
The  spiraling  cost  of  health  care.  We 
spend  in  excess  of  $800  billion  a  year  on 
health  care,  no  control  on  costs.  But 
rather  than  us  bringing  a  health  care 
system  to  this  lloor  that  the  American 
people  want,  deserve,  and  should  have, 
we  are  quarreling  over  who  has  juris- 
diction, and  we  are  at  best  at  the 
primitive  stages  of  a  discussion  of 
health  care  in  this  country.  We  talk 
about  reducing  the  deficit,  but  again 
lack  the  will  to  put  a  program  out 
here. 
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Finally,  the  .s&L  crisis  itself  contrib- 
u•t^  tu  ihf  deficit.  Hundreds  of  billions 
nf  taxpavfi-s'  dollars  to  bail  out  people 
thai  ripped  them  off. 

But  what  did  we  do''  We  just  said  let 
us  take  it  off-hudget.  an  accounting 
procedure.  We  winked  to  America,  but 
we  still  took  their  billions  of  dollars  to 
bail  these  people  out. 

So  if  you  are  not  prepared  to  cut  the 
military  budget,  if  you  are  not  pre- 
pared to  tax  the  wealthy  and  give  it  to 
working  and  middle-class  people,  if  you 
are  not  prepared  to  reinvest  billions  of 
dollars  in  America  to  rebuild  our  crum- 
bling infrastructure,  provide  education, 
provide  for  health  care  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  will  solve  a  problem, 
and  generate  employment,  if  you  are 
not  prepared  to  have  a  major  health 
care  system  in  this  country  that  is  real 
for  the  American  people,  and  if  we  con- 
tinue to  slide  around  and  play  games 
with  the  S&L  crisis,  you  tell  me  wheth- 
er or  not  that  is  hypocritical  or  con- 
tradictory. 

Now  I  have  listened  to  some  of  the 
debate.  Let  us  just  discuss  that. 

"Let  us  live  within  our  means.  " 
What  does  that  mean?  Sounds  good  on 
a  bumper  sticker. 

.Are  we  living  within  our  means  with 
a  S'270  billion  military  budget  in  a  post- 
'  old- war  environment?  Are  we  living 
within  our  means  when  we  support  20 
H  2  bombers  at  a  cost  of  $44  billion 
when  we  have  already  built  15.  and 
they  have  not  made  the  case  for  15.  and 
you  do  not  need  20  when  you  do  not 
need  15.  How  many  people  voted  for 
that'.' 

Are  we  living  within  our  means  when 
we  want  to  build  star  wars,  we  want  to 
pass  a  budget  with  S4.3  billion  to  build 
some  monument  to  military  madness 
when  we  ought  to  be  dealing  with 
peace,  when  we  want  to  build  some 
mechanism  to  shoot  down  weapons 
when  the  major  threat  to  this  country 
m  nuclear  war  over  the  next  10  years 
would  be  somebody  backpacking  a 
weapon  into  America.  This  monument 
to  deployment  is  an  absurdity.  Is  that 
living  within  our  means? 

Mr.  Chairman,  comment:  "We  must 
force  this  body  to  act."  Well,  let  me 
tell  you  something,  fellows:  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  been  here  before.  I  have 
heard  this  before.  When  we  discussed 
Gramm-Rudman  they  said  we  must 
force  this  body  to  act. 

I  stood  up  then  and  said  you  are  plac- 
ing a  gun  to  your  collective  heads. 
Members  said  but  we  need  a  gun  to  our 
heads  because  we  cannot  act  without 
the  gun.  I  then  rose  and  said  it  is  one 
thing  to  place  a  gun  to  your  head.  It  is 
very  psychotic  to  pull  the  trigger.  And 
.Members  said  but  we  will  not  pull  the 
trigger.  We  will  just  scare  ourselves. 

But  remember,  in  Gramm-Rudman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  actually  pulled  the 
trigger  of  sequestration.  But  at  the 
last  .second  we  ducked  so  the  bullet 
only  grazed  us.  because  we  took  S&L 


olf  budiijet.  We  decided  that  certain 
pioB'rams  we  would  protect  so  we  slided 
and  slid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  know  what  this  is 
atioul.  It  is  about  now  backing  into  our 
paychecks  because  now  we  do  not  have 
to  do  the  work.  We  do  not  have  to  be 
held  accountable,  and  accountability  is 
the  cornerstone  of  American  politics. 

What  am  I  saying?  You  remember 
that  old  commercial  where  the  little 
kid  said.  "Here,  eat  this,"  and  "No,  I'm 
not  going  to  eat  it,  let  Mikey  eat  it." 
Well  back  with  Gramm-Rudman:  Mem- 
bers were  not  willing  to  make  the  cuts 
in  the  military,  cuts  in  programs,  or 
t.ix  the  wealthy,  so  what  Members  did 
was  to  say  let  us  pass  Gramm-Rudman 
so  that  when  pain  is  visited  upon 
America  they  could  go  iiome  and  say  I 
did  not  do  it,  Gramm-Rudman  did  it. 
You  and  I  know  if  you  are  not  prepared 
to  cut  the  military  budget,  if  you  are 
not  prepared  to  tax.  you  are  going  to 
hurt  America.  Whatever  these  speeches 
are.  that  is  real.  It  is  illogical  to  think 
that  you  will  not.  It  is  absurd  and  it  is 
fraudulent  to  think  that  ,vou  will  not. 

But  then  we  will  go  home,  we  will 
visit  pain  on  America,  we  will  hurt  sen- 
ior citizens,  we  will  hurt  poor  people, 
we  will  hurt  the  children,  we  will  hurt 
the  farmers,  we  will  hurt  the  veterans. 
we  will  hurt  millions  of  American  peo- 
ple, and  you  know  what  our  colleagues 
will  say  as  they  back  into  their  pay- 
checks'' "Incapable  of  making  serious 
decisions."  They  will  say.  "I  didn't  do 
it:  the  constitutional  amendment  did 
it." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  reject  this 
madness.  The  American  people  should 
wake  up  and  .stop  allowing  themselves 
to  be  hoodwinked  into  bumper  sticker 
politics. 

There  are  some  people  prepared  here 
to  lead.  This  is  not  leading  today. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Te.xas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  P.\CK.\RD]. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  balanced  budg- 
et amendment  to  the  Constitution.  As 
my  colleagues  know,  this  is  not  the 
first  time  we  have  debated  this  issue, 
nor  the  first  time  we  have  voted  on 
this  issue. 

In  1982.  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment passed  the  Senate  but  failed  in 
the  House  by  46  votes.  In  1990  the  House 
voted  279  to  150,  with  my  support,  in 
favor  of  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment, falling  7  votes  short  of  the  re- 
(luired  two-thirds  majority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  quite  frankly  I  am 
baffled  by  those  who  say  that  this 
amendment  is  not  really  needed.  Their 
argument  is  that  the  Congress  should 
just  get  serious  about  fiscal  respon- 
sibility and  pass  a  balanced  budget. 
They  argue  that  this  body  has  the  po- 
litical will  to  make  the  tough  decisions 
that  a  balanced  budget  would  require. 

On  the  contrary,  the  majority  leader- 
ship has  shown  its  political  will  in  a 
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strange  way.  by  circumventing  laws 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollmgs.  and  the 
budget  airreement  of  1990.  Even  when 
the  Congress  passed  laws  that  required 
a  balanced  budget,  and  imposed  spend- 
ing caps,  the  Democrat  majority  found 
ingenious  ways  to  go  around  these 
laws. 

Since  this  country  has  not  had  a  bal- 
anced budget  since  1969.  I  find  the  argu- 
ment that  we  don't  need  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  to  be  weak. 
Obviously.  Congress  is  not  capable  of 
passing  a  balanced  budget,  or  it  would 
have  done  so  sometime  in  the  past  20 
years.  The  American  people  are  tired  of 
years  of  excuses.  They  want  action. 

In  addition,  to  a  miandate  that  Con- 
gress pass  a  balanced  budget,  we  also 
need  tax  limitation.  Mr.  B.'\rton's  pro- 
posal gives  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment teeth.  The  Barton  amendment  re- 
quires a  three-fifths  vote  to  approve  a 
tax  increase.  This  means  Congress  can 
not  balance  the  budget  on  the  backs  of 
American  people  already  reeling  under 
a  huge  tax  burden. 

This  is  a  fine  institution,  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  Member  of  Congress,  but 
I  am  not  proud  of  Congress's  inability 
to  control  it's  appetite  for  spending. 
There  must  be  a  line  which  we  are  not 
able  to  cross — a  boundary  that  signals 
that  we  are  not  able  to  drive  this  great 
country  further  into  debt.  We  must 
take  away  the  Congress,  ability  to 
mortgage  our  children's  future. 

Like  any  individual,  or  corporation. 
or  country.  Congress  must  have  inter- 
nal laws  which  dictate  order  over 
chaos:  Congress  must  now  create  a 
boundary  to  guard  against  the  eco- 
nomic chaos  that  will  be  the  result  of 
endless  deficit  spending. 

I  believe  that  enacting  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
will  accomplish  this.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  Mr.  B.\RTON's 
amendment, 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  will 
rise  informally  in  order  that  the  House 
may  receive  a  mes.sage. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
HUGHES)  assumed  the  chair. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore. 
Chair  will  receive  a  message. 


The 


.MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

.A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr. 
McCathran.  one  of  his  secretaries. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Committee  will  resume  its  sitting. 


PROPOSING      AN      AMENDMENT     TO 
THE   CONSTITUTION   TO   PROVIDE 
FOR  A  BALANCED  BUDGET 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wishes  to 
announce  that  the  time  remainintf  for 
allocation  is  controlled  as  follows:  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Obey],  the  desii?nee  of  the  >?entleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Brook.s).  1  hour.  22 
minutes;  by  the  t^entleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Fish].  1  hour.  38  mmutes;  by 
the  gentleman  from  Te.xas  [Mr.  Bar- 
ton). 26  minutes  remaming:  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Stknhoi.m],  1 
hour,  11  minutes;  and  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Smith].  1  hour.  9  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  SMrrn]. 

Mr.  SMITH,  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
WOLF]. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  almost 
two  centuries  ago  a  great  Virginian. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  the  Federal  Government 
living  within  its  means: 

The  question  whether  one  xeneration  has 
the  riKhl  to  bind  another  by  the  deficit  ii 
imposes  is  a  question  of  such  consequence  as 
to  place  it  amone  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Government.  We  should  lonsider  ourselves 
unauthorized  to  saddle  posterity  with  our 
debts,  and  noimally  bound  to  pay  them  our- 
selves. 

With  this  Jeffersonian  wisdom  in 
mind,  we  must  take  up  the  burden  of 
political  responsibility  and  grapple 
with  the  deficits  that  threaten  us  now 
and  threaten  to  overwhelm  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.  It  is  often  said 
that  a  parent  will  walk  through  fire  to 
save  his  children.  Well,  there  are  many 
red  hot  issues  we  will  have  to  handle  in 
dealing  with  the  budget  deficit  but  we 
must  brave  this  firestorm  to  put  out 
the  towering  inferno  of  debt  that 
threatens  the  future  of  our  children  as 
well  as  our  own. 

Many  say  Congi'ess  cannot  act  re- 
sponsibly, get  deficit  spending  under 
control,  and  attain  balanced  budgets. 
But,  for  the  sake  of  our  present  well- 
being  as  well  as  that  of  our  children  we 
must  not  accept  this  defeatist  mental- 
ity. The  American  people  have  always 
risen  to  the  occasion  in  time  of  crisis. 
Recently.  I  saw  a  bumper  sticker  that 
said,  "If  the  people  will  lead,  the  lead- 
ers will  follow."  The  American  people 
support  a  balanced  budget  amendment. 
By  passing  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment we  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
allow  the  people— through  the  ratifica- 
tion process— to  also  take  a  lead  in  this 
process.  We  will  then  need  to  follow 
their  lead  and  start  the  process  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget  now. 

When  Vaclav  Havel  spoke  befoie  this 
body  2  years  ago.  he  spoke  of  the  veloc- 
ity of  changes  which  have  truly  been 
breathtaking  in  the  past  few  years  as 
the  cold  war  has  come  to  an  end.  The 
revolution  in  Eastern  Europe  was  a  tri- 
umph of  ideas  and  the  commitment  of 
individuals  who  were  often  met  with 
chilly  receptions  by  the  ruling  elites. 
Yet  events  that  I  never  thought  would 
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happen  in  my  lifetime— the  defeat  of 
communism,  the  fall  of  the  Berlin 
Wall,  and  the  liberation  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope— have  progressed  in  a  domino-like 
effect  the  likes  of  which  many  never 
expected.  While  I  always  had  faith  my 
children  would  live  to  see  this.  I  didnt 
think  it  would  happen  in  my  lifetime. 
We  might  pause  to  consider  how  im- 
plausible these  events  seemed  just  10  or 
20  years  ago.  When  Ronald  Reagan 
called  the  Soviet  Union  an  evil  empire 
less  than  a  decade  ago.  he  was  ridiculed 
in  the  press  and  by  defenders  of  the 
status  quo.  Yet.  when  the  walls  came 
tumbling  down,  the  last  laugh  was  on 
those  who  stubbornly  defended  the  vir- 
tues of  communism  and  socialism  de- 
spite the  misery  of  those  who  experi- 
enced the  reality. 

When  Whitaker  Chambers  wrote 
■Witness"  almost  a  half  century  ago. 
he  wrote  of  the  United  States  being  the 
"losing  world"  in  the  superpower 
struggle.  Chambers  wrote  upon  leaving 
the  Soviet  Union: 

By  any  hard-headed  estimate,  the  world  I 
was  leavinK  looked  like  the  world  of  life  and 
of  the  future.  The  world  1  was  returninK  to 
seemed,  by  contrast,  a  graveyard  *  *  *  I 
wanted  my  wife  to  realize  clearly  one  lonK- 
temn  penally,  for  herself  and  for  the  chil- 
dren, of  the  step  I  was  taking.  I  said:  "you 
know,  we  are  leaving  the  winning  world  for 
the  losine  world.  1  meant  thai,  in  the  revolu- 
tionary conflict  of  the  20th  century.  1  know- 
Inifly  chose  the  side  of  probable  defeat.  Al- 
most nothing  thai  I  have  observed  or  that 
has  happened  to  me  since,  has  made  me 
ihlnk  that  I  was  wroni?  about  thai  forecast. 
But  nothing  has  changed  by  determination 
to  act  as  if  I  were  wrong  if  only  because,  in 
the  last  instance,  men  must  act  on  what 
ihey  believe  right,  not  on  what  they  believe 
probable. 

Fortunately.  Whitaker  Chambers  was 
wrong.  Good  men  and  women  joined  to- 
gether and  stood  up  for  what  was  right, 
made  sacrifices  when  necessary,  and 
fought  the  good  and  noble  fight  that 
has  brought  us  a  world  toda.v  in  which 
democracy  is  rising  on  almost  every 
horizon  around  the  world.  As  Whitaker 
Chambers  noted,  many  "freely  made 
the  choice  which  history  is  slowly 
bringing  all  men  to  see  is  the  only  pos- 
sible choice — the  decision  to  die.  if  nec- 
essary, rather  then  to  live  under  com- 
munism." As  we  turn  to  our  domestic 
problems,  such  supreme  sacrifices  are 
not  necessary.  Yet  sacrifice  is  a  word 
we  must  once  again  become  acquainted 
with  as  we  muster  the  resolve  to  deal 
with  many  of  our  seemingly  intracta- 
ble domestic  problems. 

*  *  *  THE  WORST  OF  TIMKS 

Recently,  we  have  heard  some  of  our 
most  esteemed  colleagues  despairing  of 
the  ability  of  Congress  to  adequately 
address  the  Federal  deficits.  Senator 
Warrkn  Rudman.  who  has  decided  not 
to  seek  reelection,  has  delivered  a  som- 
ber message: 

Were  heading  toward  third-class  status  at 
the  end  of  this  decade  unless  we  do  some- 
thing about  this  particular  problem  of  the 
deficit  *  *  •  by  1997,  that  slice  of  the  federal 
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budget  which  all  people  think  of  as  govern- 
ment, the  government  as  we  know  it.  will  be 
under  5  percent.  Sixty  some  percent  will  be 
entitlements.  18  percent  will  be  service  on 
the  national  debt,  a  small  percentage  of 
maybe  14  percent  for  defense.  That  will  leave 
a  tiny  sliver  for  everything  we  call  govern- 
ment-education, health,  highways,  crime 
prevention,  foreign  affairs  and  so  forth. 

Senator    John    Daxforth    express»'.s 
what  many  of  us  and  many  around  tK 
country  know  to  be  true: 

1  think  the  major  cause  (of  voter  dis- 
content] is  that  deep  down  in  our  hearts,  we 
know  we  have  Vieen  accomplices  to  doing 
something  terrible  and  unforgivable  to  this 
wonderful  country.  Deep  down  in  our  hearts. 
we  know  that  we  have  bankrupted  America 
and  that  we  have  given  our  children  a  legacy 
of  bankruptcy. 

Recently  I  read  a  book  entitled.  "The 
Coming  Economic  Earthquake,"  by 
Larry  Burkett.  a  financial  counselor 
from  Gainesville,  GA.  Mr.  Burkett 
compares  our  curi-ent  complacency 
about  the  deficit  with  that  of  people 
who  live  in  earthquake  regions  who 
often  develop  "a  fatalistic  attitude  to- 
ward the  eventuality  of  a  major  erup- 
tion—until they  actually  experience 
one."  Burkett  writes,  "The  same  atti- 
tude prevails  among  those  who  have 
not  experienced  an  economic  earth- 
quake. Those  who  lived  through  the 
Great  Depression  still  remember  and 
shudder  at  the  thought.  And  those  born 
after  the  Depression  have  a  rude  awak- 
ening in  store."  Mr.  Burkett  makes  an- 
other comparison:  "I  truly  believe  the 
debt  and  deficits  represent  the  greatest 
threat  to  our  Nation  since  World  War 
II.  perhaps  longer.  At  least  then  we  had 
a  visible  enemy;  we're  dealing  with  a 
cancer  in  the  government  now." 

If  we  allow  this  cancer— the  deficit — 
to  continue  to  grow  we  will  be  killing 
our  future.  There  simply  will  be  no 
money  for  the  many  needs  facing  this 
country.  No  money  for  crime  preven- 
tion or  restoring  our  inner  cities;  no 
money  for  cancer  or  health  research, 
no  money  for  highways  or  education; 
no  mone.y  for  the  long-term  health  care 
needs  of  the  elderly  or  victims  of  Alz- 
heimei'"s  disease;  and  no  mone.y  for  in- 
creasing our  economic  competitiveness 
through  job  training  or  adjusting  to  a 
peacetime  economy.  When  we  look 
around  at  all  the  great  needs  in  this 
country,  with  roads,  inner  cities,  and 
families  falling  apart,  we  will  have 
eliminated  our  ability  to  respond.  And 
who  will  be  hurt  under  this  kind  of  sce- 
nario? We  will  be  spending  three  times 
more  on  interest  payments  on  the  defi- 
cit than  we  will  be  able  to  spend  on 
helping  the  American  people.  In  any 
kind  of  dramatic  crisis,  those  of 
modest-  and  middle-class  means  and 
the  elderly  living  on  fixed  incomes  are 
the  ones  least  able  to  cushion  the 
blows  of  hardship.  Spending  beyond  our 
means  will  catch  up  with  us  sooner  or 
later.  Like  a  cancer,  this  problem 
threatens  our  very  existence  as  we 
know  it  if  we  don't  cut  it  out  and  start 
the  healing  process. 
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now  SKKlOl  S  IS  THK  I'KOKLKM'' 

The  deficit  for  1992  is  estimated  to  be 
approaching  S400  billion— almost  dou- 
ble what  it  was  2  years  ago  when  every- 
one was  very  concerned  about  the  defi- 
cit. Even  if  we  totall.v  eliminated  the 
defense  budget  this  year  we  could  not 
balance  the  budget^ — we  would  still 
come  up  SlOO  billion  short.  The  net  in- 
terest on  the  debt  is  now  the  third  big- 
gest item  in  the  budget  following  only 
defense  and  Social  Security  and  could 
soon  move  into  first  place.  Yet  when  it 
comes  to  the  deficit  it  seems  that  Con- 
gress has  acquired  an  acute  case  of  def- 
icit inattention  disorder. 

Our  national  debt  is  at  S4  trillion. 
The  New  York  Times  recently  re- 
ported. 

Spending  moie  than  $4  for  every  $3  col- 
lected, the  United  States  Government  is 
hemorrhaging  red  ink  at  a  record  pace  this 
year— about  SI  billion  a  day.  or  $11,574  a  sec- 
ond. *  *  •  All  the  personal  Federal  income 
tax  paid  by  people  living  west  of  the  .Mis- 
sissippi fails  to  pay  even  the  interest  on  this 
staggering  sum.  which  has  quadrupled  in 
scarcely  more  than  a  decade.  Interest  pay- 
ments on  the  debt  are  15  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  compared  with  only  10  percent  a 
decade  ago. 

John  Trucillo.  an  economist  for  the 
National  Association  of  Realtors,  esti- 
mates that  Federal  deficits  increase 
mortgage  rates  by  as  much  as  one-half 
percent  more  than  they  should  be  right 
now.  These  extra  percentage  points 
mean  that  many  Americans  simply 
cannot  afford  to  buy  a  home.  All  of  this 
means  a  lot  of  money  that  is  truly 
wasted.  Not  one  penny  will  go  to  edu- 
cating our  children  or  to  finding  a  cure 
for  cancer  or  for  rebuilding  our  cities 
and  roads.  As  we  look  around  at  so 
man.v  of  the  problems  that  face  u.^ 
today,  we  will  be  left  holding  an  empty 
check  book  and  some  worthless  lOU's. 

As  Lee  lacocca  recently  pointed  out 
in  a  graduation  address.  "Debtors  can't 
be  leaders.  It's  the  guy  holding  the 
lOU's  who  calls  the  shots;  the  other 
guy  is  called  a  hostage."  We  must  start 
trying  to  gain  the  release  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  from  the  tyrant  called  defi- 
cit spending. 

Some  additional  facts  to  focus  your 
attention  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  include  the  following: 

The  deficit  today  is  approximatel.v 
equal  to  the  entire  Federal  budget  in 
our  bicentennial  year.  1976.  The  out- 
lays in  1976  equaled  S371  billion.  (Fiscal 
^■>'ai'  19P3  Budget  Supplement.! 

The  deficit  is  rapidly  approaching  the 
.imount  of  money  collected  in  Social 
Security  taxes.  Social  Security  esti- 
mated taxes  equal  S410  billion  in  1992. 
(Fiscal  Year  1993  Budget  Supplement.) 

ToUl  U.S.  debt  burden  hit  S10.6  tril- 
lion in  1991.  This  amounts  to  almost 
S50.000  for  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
in  the  United  States  and  is  almost 
twice  the  nation's  GNP.  (Tax  Founda- 
tion. I 

The  Federal  Government  spent  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  individual  in- 
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come  tax  revenue  on  net  interest  pay- 
ments in  1991.  (Citizens  for  a  Sound 
Economy.) 

Peter  Grace  of  the  Grace  Comnii-ssion 
and  founder  of  Citizens  Against  Gov- 
ernment Waste  predicts  that  by  the 
year  2000.  Federal  interest  payments 
alone  will  consume  all  Federal  income 
tax  revenues.  In  other  words,  our  chil- 
dren and  our  grandchildren  will  be  pay- 
ing off  tomorrow  what  Congress  spends 
today. 

The  average  two-income  family  with 
two  children  will  pay  S4.822  in  income 
taxes  this  year  and  58.1  percent  of  their 
income  taxes  will  go  towards  interest 
payments  on  the  gross  Federal  debt. 
(Citizens  for  a  Sound  Economy.) 

The  national  debt  now  represents  64 
percent  of  GDP  compared  to  28  percent 
in  1972.  ( L-an  y  Burkett  per  Treasury 
figures. ) 

The  Federal  debt  of  S4  trillion  means 
that  every  American  owes  some  fin- 
ancier somewhere  in  the  world  $16,063 
and  just  the  interest  on  the  1992  deficit 
will  add  an  additional  SI. 159  to  the  per- 
capita  debt  burden  of  every  American. 
This  level  of  debt  means  a  smaller  pool 
of  potential  wealth  for  future  genera- 
tions and  it  means  that  our  children 
and  grandchildren  will  not  enjoy  the 
same  standard  of  living  that  we  have 
toda.v.  (Tax  Foundation.) 

As  the  father  of  five  children.  1  am 
very  concerned  that  with  our  current 
spending  patterns,  we  are  mortgaging 
the  future  of  our  children.  And  while 
we  often  talk  about  how  we  are  drown- 
ing the  next  generation  with  our 
debts — as  if  that  were  not  bad  enough- 
today's  swelling  deficits  could  drag  us 
down  in  the  undertow  also.  Michael 
Boskin.  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors,  stated  that  if  the 
individual  income  tax  rate  kept  pace 
with  Federal  spending  in  oi'der  to  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget,  revenues  from 
individual  income  taxes  would  have  to 
be  78  percent  higher  than  they  are  cur- 
rently to  eliminate  the  deficit.  Mr. 
Boskin  pointed  out  that  such  an  in- 
crease would  inflict  enormous  damage 
on  the  U.S.  economy. 

Perhaps  we  have  gotten  so  used  to 
speaking  about  billions  and  trillions 
that  few  of  us  stop  to  think  what  these 
figures  really  mean— we  have  been 
numbed  by  the  numbers.  Everett  Dirk- 
sen  once  said.  "A  million  here  and  a 
million  there  and  first  thing  you  know. 
you're  talking  about  real  money.  " 

We  need  to  recognize  that  this  is  real 
money  we  are  talking  about^ — whether 
it  be  SI. 000.  SI  million.  SIO  million,  or 
SIO  billion.  We  often  hear  people  argue 
that  a  program  is  just  SIO  million  or 
SlOO  million  and  that  this  is  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  of  the  deficits. 

But  just  to  put  these  numbers  in  per- 
spective. SlOO  million  equals  the  me- 
dian income  of  approximately  2.500 
.■\mencan  families.  That  means  that 
what  2,500  families  earn  by  the  sweat  of 
their    tirow -many    working    overtime. 


many  spending  too  much  time  away 
from  their  families— we  cavalierly 
throw  away  as  just  $100  million.  And  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  difference  be- 
tween millions,  billions,  and  trillions — 
the  Tax  Foundation  explains  it  well: 

.■\  million  seconds  have  elapsed  in  less  than 
12  days,  a  billion  seconds  took  more  than  31 
years  to  tick  away,  and  a  trillion  seconds 
ago  was  back  in  the  Stone  Age.  in  the  vear 
29.697  B.C. 

One  more  reality  check— SI  trillion  in 
tightly  bound  Sl.OOO  bills  would  produce 
a  stack  nearly  63  miles  high.  We  must 
get  some  perspective  here  before  the 
numbing  numbers  totally  disable  our 
economy  or  our  will  to  do  anything. 
Our  future  and  our  children's  future  de- 
pends upon  us  seriously  grappling  with 
the  hard  choices  we  will  have  to  make 
to  get  Government  deficit  spending 
under  control.  We  hear  a  lot  about  the 
peace  dividend  but  the  fact  is  we  have 
already  spent  the  dividend  and  then 
some. 

By  the  year  1999,  if  current  trends 
continue,  we  may  very  well  be  met 
with  a  bankrupt  disability  fund,  a 
crumbling  Medicare  system  and  a 
gravely  threatened  Social  Security 
system.  While  some  have  argued 
against  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment claiming  erroneously  that  it 
would  require  cutting  Social  Security, 
the  fact  is  Social  Security  recipients 
are  much  more  threatened  under  the 
status  quo  in  which  we  are  heading  to- 
ward national  bankruptcy.  As  our 
debts  increase,  inflation  threatens  to 
reappear  and  swallow  up  the  long-term 
savings  of  the  elderly  and  others  who 
live  on  fixed  incomes.  Our  Social  Secu- 
rity surpluses,  supposedly  being  built 
up  now  to  pay  for  the  retiring  baby 
boomers,  are  being  eaten  up  by  the  def- 
icit. The  lOU's  that  will  await  many 
baby  boomers  may  not  be  worth  the 
paper  thej^'re  written  on.  If  we  want  to 
avoid  what  former  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministrator Dorcas  Hardy  has  called 
soci''-l  insecurity,  we  must  secure  these 
funds  from  the  ravages  of  the  deficit  so 
that  our  present  and  future  retirees 
can  have  peace  and  security  in  their 
later  years  and  not  be  forced  to  live 
nervously  on  economic  fault  lines. 

HOW  BLSI.\E.SS  AND  ACADEMIC  LEADERS  VIEW 

THE  DEFICIT 

Recently.  I  wrote  to  economists  and 
business  leaders  across  the  country  to 
ask  their  opinion  on  the  severity  of  the 
Federal  budget  situation.  The  re- 
sponses indicated  a  deep  concern  about 
the  problem,  and  a  need  for  appropriate 
congressional  action.  I  have  excerpted 
the  responses  below,  but  would  be 
happy  to  make  available  to  other  Mem- 
bers the  full  texts. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  continued  deficits 
and  the  enlarging  total  debt  will  inevitably 
lead  to  lower  standards  of  living  for  the  citi- 
zens of  our  country.  *  *  *  We  are  mortgaging 
the  future  of  our  country,  and  the  citizens 
will,  at  some  point,  have  to  bear  the  bur- 
den.—Edwin  L.  Artzt.  Chairman  and  CEO. 
Procter  &  Gamble. 
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.■>upiiii.se  you're  a  financial  counselor  and  a 
couple  comes  lo  you  in  the  following  finan- 
cial situation:  Their  income  is  $3,000  a 
month,  but  they're  currently  spenUinK  ap- 
proximately $4,000  every  month.  They  have 
run  up  credit  card  debts  of  $20,000.  have  a 
home  loan  of  $200,000.  a  second  mort«aite  of 
$50,000  and  a  line  of  credit  (tapped  out)  of 
$10,000.  *  *  *  What  advice  would  you  icive 
them'.'  The  situation  is  not  easily  salvaKeable 
with  this  couple  since  it  means  a  total  com- 
mitment to  a  different  lifestyle.  They  had  a 
lot  of  fun  KettinK:  into  debt,  but  uettinK  out 
won't  be  so  much  fun.  With  their  options 
rapidly  running  out  they  must  either  cut 
bat  k  and  start  liquidating  assets  or  face  cer- 
tain banltruptcy  What  happens  to  a  country 
that  cannot  just  file  for  bankruptcy  and 
start  nil  over  aKain''  Larry  Burkett.  Presi- 
dent. Christian  Financial  Concepts. 

The  effects  of  the  debt  are  insidious.  The 
implications  are  lower  private  investment 
and  greater  foreign  Indebtedness  than  would 
be  the  case  with  a  smaller  deficit,  but  no  one 
can  come  up  with  numbers  that  measure  the 
reduction  in  investment  or  Increase  in  for- 
eign indebtedness.  All  that  we  can  see  are 
sui«natin»{  livintf  suindards  Georse  M.C. 
Fisher,  Chairman  and  CKO  of  Motorola.  Inc 

Yes.  I  believe  that  we  have  a  serious  prob- 
lem In  our  chronic  inability  to  balance  our 
government's  spendinK  and  revenues.  The  re- 
sulting deficit  is  a  drain  on  our  national  sav- 
inKs.  a  drain  that  prevents  our  country  from 
Investing  adequately  in  any  of  the  makings 
of  a  strong  economy  factories  and  machin- 
ery, new  housing  for  growing  population,  or 
an  adequate  balance  of  debits  and  credits 
with  our  international  trading  partners.  As  a 
result,  our  productivity  and  competitiveness 
have  already  suffered,  on  the  present  trajec- 
tory they  win  continue  to  be  impaired.— 
Benjamin  M.  Friedman.  Harvard  University. 

The  real  problem  this  country  faces  is  not 
the  debt  but  the  level  of  spending,  and  the 
level  of  spending  is  a  major  problem  regard- 
less whether  It  is  financed  by  taxes  or  by  a 
deficit.  A  deficit  Is  simply  a  form  of  con- 
cealed taxation.-- Nobel  Laureate  Milton 
Friedman.  Hoover  Institution. 

t  believe  that  the  deficit  has  resulted  in 
high  real  rates  of  interest  In  the  medium  and 
long-term  markets,  and  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  capital  for  U.S.  compa- 
nies. The  impact  of  the  higher  cost  of  capital 
Is  the  U.S.  companies  are  less  competitive 
than  their  foreign  counterparts.  *  *  *  I  have 
numerous  contacts  with  business  executives 
and  government  officials  throughout  the 
world,  and  to  them,  the  budget  deficit  is  a 
sign  of  their  country's  irresponsibility  in  fis- 
cal management  and  an  inability  to  pru- 
dently govern  itself.  *  *  *  It  is  difficult  to 
provide  world  leadership  when  the  country 
can't  put  its  own  house  in  order. -Joseph 
Gorman.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  TRW. 

The  deficit  problem  Is  insidious  because  it 
is  not  likely  to  result  in  a  sudden  shock  or 
cataclysmic  event  that  would  make  clear  the 
need  for  corrective  action.  Rather,  our  sus- 
tained fiscal  imbalance  implies  a  steady  ero- 
sion of  our  potential  for  growth  in  productiv- 
ity. The  effects  in  any  one  year  may  be 
small,  but  over  time  they  will  accumulate  to 
a  significant  shortfall  in  living  standards 
from  what  would  otherwise  have  been  pos- 
sible.-Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
Alan  Greenspan   I 

There  is  a  growing  realization  that  the  def- 
icit is  sapping  the  vitality  of  the  American 
economy  *  *  •  Numerous  reports  indicate 
that  the  pattern  of  steadily  improving  living 
standards  that  we  have  enjoyed  has  slowed 
with  the  economy  and  may  be  declining.  We 
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erations of  Americans  are  unlikely  to  be  af- 
forded the  same  quality  of  life  that  we  have 
today.  -William  Howell.  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  J  C  Penney 

The  day  of  reckoning  will  come,  of  course. 
Historically,  nations  which  accumulate  debt 
beyond  their  ability  to  service  it.  repay  in 
debased  currency  This  would  be  a  tragedy 
for  America.  At  some  point,  those  who  serve 
our  Federal  government  will  decide  that 
they  love  their  country  enough  to  prescritjc 
the  bitter  medicine  that  will  heal,  even  if  re- 
election is  not  the  reward.  Former  OMB  Di- 
rector G   William  Miller. 

The  implications  for  the  economy  of  this 
enormous  debt  include:  a  diversion  of  more 
than  half  of  private  savings  away  from  pro- 
ductive private  investment  just  to  finance 
the  national  debt;  requiring  nearly  20°'.  of 
Federal  outlays  each  year  just  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  Debt.  This  year,  for  example, 
interest  payments  will  almost  equal  domes- 
tic discretionary  spending;  by  1998.  they 
could  exreed  defense  outlays.  John  W. 
Snow.  Chairman  and  President  of  CSX  Corp 

A  second  problem  caused  by  the  large  fed- 
eral deficit  is  that  It  greatly  restricts  the 
ability  of  the  federal  government  to  respond 
both  to  the  nation's  pressing  domestic  prob- 
lems and  to  its  international  challenges.  For 
example,  rebuilding  our  liecaying  Infrastruc- 
ture, responding  to  the  needs  of  the  environ- 
ment, reforming  and  improving  the  level  of 
education  within  the  U.S..  and  responding  to 
the  radically  changed  environment  inter- 
nationally are  all  affected  by  the  need  lo 
control  federal  spending  because  of  the  huge 
federal  deficit.  Alex  J.  Mandl,  Chief  Finan- 
cial Officer  of  AT&T 

Deficit  financing  raises  interest  rates.  In- 
vestors demand  higher  interest  rales  to  hold 
more  and  more  government  securities  in 
their  portfolios,  and  this  pushes  all  Interest 
rales  higher.  *  *  •  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration have  to  adopt  a  leadership  role  in 
educating  the  voting  public  about  the  dan- 
gers of  deficit  financing,  and  ihen  make 
tough  choices  about  cutting  spending.  •  •  • 
We  should  want  lo  be  assured  that  such  goals 
as  a  good  education,  adequate  health  care, 
employment,  and  home  ownership  remain  at- 
tainable for  those  yet  to  be  born.  — Allen  E 
Murray.  Chairman  and  CEO  of  Mobil  Cor- 
poration. 

When  does  the  size  of  the  federal  deficit 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  Federal  debt  be- 
come a  serious  problem'.'  I  would  submit  that 
that  day  has  already  arrived.  Homeowner- 
ship  has  fallen  since  the  middle  years  of  the 
1980s,  and  homelessness  has  become  a  grow- 
ing problem  in  all  major  cities:  average  real 
weekly  earnings  of  workers  In  the  nonfarm 
business  sector  has  declined  over  the  past  20 
years,  and  unhappiness  with  the  state  of  the 
U.S.  economy  is  greater  among  the  public 
than  at  any  time  in  the  postwar  period;  our 
government  keeps  telling  us  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  do  the  things  we  need  to-  dealing 
with  crime  and  drugs  on  an  effective  scale, 
rebuilding  our  bridges  and  highways,  provid- 
ing adequate  medical  care  for  the  poor,  and 
overhauling  our  educational  system.  But  the 
fact  Is  that  we  could  afford  to  do  these 
things  and  more  if  we  were  willing  to  make 
the  tough  political  decisions  necessary  to 
eliminate  the  federal  deficit.-  Lyle  Gramley. 
Chief  Economist.  Mortgage  Bankers  Associa- 
tion of  America. 

One  measure  of  the  severity  of  the  situa- 
tion IS  the  fact  that  In  1991  Federal  borrow- 
ing to  finance  the  deficit  represented  over  85 
percent  of  the  total  U.S.  credit  market,  up 
from  just  36  percent  in  1988   Federal  borrow- 


ing IS  soaking  up  most  of  the  money  that 
would  otherwise  be  available  for  economic 
expansion,  limiting  the  ability  of  industry  to 
create  jobs  and  build  wealth. -James 
McDIvltt.  Senior  Vice  President,  Rockwell 
International. 

There  are  now  about  100  million  house- 
holds in  the  United  States  ♦  •  *  The  federal 
budget,  thus,  is  about  $15,000  per  household, 
the  deficit  is  about  $4,000  per  household,  and 
net  interesi  payments  on  the  prior  debt  is 
about  $2,000  per  household  *  *  *  Do  you 
value  the  federal  services  that  you  receive  by 
as  much  as  $15,000  a  year"  Do  you  prefer  to 
Increase  your  future  liabilities  land  those  of 
your  children  and  their  children i  by  as  much 
as  $4,000  each  year-William  A.  Niskanen. 
Chairman  of  the  Cato  Institute 

HOW  TO  sT.MtT  DF,.M,1.NC.  WITH  THIS  THOBLKM 

"Any  government,  like  any  family,  can  for 
a  year  sfiend  a  little  more  than  it  earns.  But 
you  and  I  know  that  a  continuation  of  thai 
halilt  means  the  poorhouse"  These  words 
were  spciken  by  Franklin  Roosevelt  over  a 
half  century  ago.  If  we  could  once  again  get 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  to  follow 
this  tune,  happy  days  certainly  would  be 
here  again  How  are  we  to  govern  In  order  to 
achieve  these  happier  days? 

This  will  not  be  an  easy  lask  and  like  the 
task  of  defeating  communism,  it  will  have 
its  skeptics.  Vet  I  believe  in  the  resolve  of 
the  American  people  lo  unite  and  do  the 
right  thing  and  overcome  the  frustration 
that  is  often  characteristic  of  free  and  demo- 
cratic institutions.  The  cold  war  was  a  long 
and  often  lonel.v  battle  for  those  committed 
to  the  fight,  yet  we  stayed  the  course  for  the 
long  term,  made  sacrifices  and  prevailed- no 
easy  task.  And  once  again,  plain  and  simple, 
there  are  no  short  cuts  here,  no  painless  so- 
lutions, no  hot  fudge  sundae  diets.  The  work 
that  needs  to  be  done  requires  hard  choices, 
setting  priorities,  casting  in  our  lot  for  long- 
term  planning  with  sacrifices  along  the  way. 
and  an  honest  and  exK-nded  discussion  with 
the  American  people  about  how  to  get  our 
house  in  order. 

We  must  be  open  and  coinmitted  to 
finding  new  ways  of  dealing  with  our 
Nations  needs  and  problems— new 
ways  that  stretch  our  trillion  dollars 
plus  of  revenues  further  than  we  do 
today.  A  trillion  dollars,  as  I  noted  ear- 
lier, is  a  lot  of  money.  We  should  be 
able  to  find  a  belter  way  to  spend  this 
vast  wealth  to  adequately  provide  for 
the  security,  safety,  and  health  of  our 
Nation  in  more  effective  ways. 

In  tackling  the  budget,  first,  we 
should  lead  by  example  by  calling  upon 
Congress  to  freeze  our  own  salaries, 
freeze  our  operating  budgets  for  a  year, 
and  freeze  the  budgets  for  Government 
agencies  for  1  year  allowing  growth 
only  for  inflation.  President  Bush  was 
right  when  he  said  "government  is  too 
big  and  it  costs  too  much."  Sacrifice 
must  begin  at  home  or  to  be  more  pre- 
cise, in  this  House. 

The  Secretaries  and  agency  heads  in 
the  Federal  Government  should  be 
charged  to  target  reductions  by  adopt- 
ing more  efficient  methods  of  deliver- 
ing services.  We  must  focus  more  on 
outcomes  rather  than  the  dollar  in- 
puts. 

A  recent  book.  "Reinventing  Govern- 
ment,"'  that  is  being  touted  by  those  on 
the  left  and  the  right  illuminates  man.v 


o!  the  cobt-cutting  ways  that  we  can 
actually  provide  better  government 
with  less,  not  more,  money.  New  think- 
ing such  as  this  is  how  we  can  lead  by 
e.xample — embracing  new  ways  of  solv- 
ing problems  and  challenging  ourselves 
to  reject  the  old  orthodoxies  of  many 
of  our  failed  yet  seemingly  immortal 
programs. 

It  is  simply  disgraceful  "hat  pro- 
grams once  created  in  Wa.^hington 
never  die — no  matter  what  the  need  for 
them  or  how  ineffective  they  are  in  re- 
sponding to  their  mission.  President 
Bush  has  proposed  the  elimination  of 
246  outdated  or  ineffective  programs 
and  over  4.000  unnecessary  projects. 
Yet  not  a  single  one  of  these  proposals 
has  been  enacted. 

As  Budget  Director  Dai  man  has  writ- 
ten. ""It  is  as  if  even  discretionary  pro- 
grams are  entitlements  guaranteed. 
somehow,  that  they  will  be  immortal.  " 
The  immortality  of  any  and  all  Gov- 
ernment programs,  no  matter  what 
their  results,  is  one  orthodoxy  that 
must  not  stand. 

Next  we  must  pass  £  balanced  budget 
amendment.  This  will  be  the  single 
most  effective  means  of  curing  the  def- 
icit inattention  disorder  in  Congress. 
The  balanced  budget  amendment  will 
focus  our  attention  like  no  other  legis- 
lative means  available.  This  measure 
will  force  Members  of  Congress  as  well 
as  the  American  people  to  squarely  ad- 
dress our  spending  priorities. 

Although  some  have  attacked  the 
concept  of  initiating  this  process  and 
have  called  it  an  easy  vote,  serious 
lawmakers  recognize  this  is  only  a 
start — an  effort  to  frame  the  terms  of 
the  debate,  to  put  limits  on  the  Federal 
credit  card,  to  in  effect  cut  up  the  Fed- 
eral credit  card,  and  to  acknowledge 
that  the  bucks  stop  here  and  now. 

Many  who  previously  opposed  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  have  re- 
cently come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
is  the  only  measure  that  will  impose 
some  restraint  on  the  runaway  spend- 
ing habits  of  Congress.  Former  Con- 
gressman Bill  Frenzel  recently  testi- 
fied before  Congress: 

I  think  you  should  adopt  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  simply  because  you  have 
proved  you  cannot  do  anything  else  *  *  *  if 
Congress  does  adopt  a  balanced  budget 
amendment,  it  must  begin  preparing  fiscal 
policy  now.  We  need  a  fiscal  plan  in  place 
immediately  so  that  the  abrupt  disruption 
will  not  take  place.  There  is  an  implied  chal- 
lenge here  lo  those  who  vole  for  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  *  *  *  And  here,  the  final 
caveat.  If  you  do  it.  you  had  better  mean  it. 
The  public  will  not  embrace  you  because  of 
one  vole.  They  have  seen  all  the  budget 
scams  of  the  past  20  years.  A  vote  for  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment,  cast  in  the  hope  of 
non-ratification  by  the  states,  is  only  going 
lo  cause  the  Congress"  public  approval  to 
sink  lower. 

Columnist  George  Will  has  also 
joined  the  ranks  of  balanced  budget 
amendment  supporters: 

I  have  hitherto  argued  against  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  on  the  ground  that  it  is 


wrong  to  eonstuuiionahze  economic  polKy 
Since  then  there  have  been  2.9  trillion  rea- 
sons for  reconsidering— the  2.9  trillion  dol- 
lars added  lo  the  nation's  debt.  My  mistake 
was  in  considering  deficits  merely  economic 
rather  than  political  events.  In  fact,  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  will  do  something 
of  constitutional  significance:  It  will  protect 
important  rights  of  an  unrepresented  group, 
the  unborn  generations  that  must  bear  the 
burden  of  the  debts. 

Not  surprisingly,  those  who  are  the 
biggest  pork  barrel  spenders  in  Con- 
gress are  now  squealing  hysterically 
that  the  balanced  budget  amendment 
will  end  life  as  we  know  it.  I  will  let 
others  tell  you  of  the  fault.v  methodol- 
ogy and  misrepresentation  of  facts 
upon  which  these  critics  of  an  amend- 
ment have  based  their  doomsday  find- 
ings, but  one  thing  the  critics  of  the 
amendment  fail  to  point  out  is  that  the 
balanced  budget  amendment  must  be 
ratified  by  three-quarters  of  the 
States.  This  will  only  be  done  if  the 
people  truly  support  this  measure  This 
is  no  easy  sell.  This  process  will  in- 
volve millions  of  people  across  the 
country.  The  ratification  process  will 
occur  in  the  context  of  a  nationwide 
debate  among  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. The  people  will  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  process— a  refreshing  change — a 
kind  of  sunshine  law  for  the  national 
budget. 

The  Congress  should  also  provide  the 
President  with  the  line-item  veto, 
something  that  43  Governors,  including 
the  Governor  of  Virginia,  is  able  to  ex- 
ercise to  cut  wasteful  spending. 

Yet  these  measures  are  only  a  start. 
W'e  will  also  have  to  start  addressing 
how  to  balance  the  budget  now.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  President  call  to- 
gether Senator  Rudm.^n.  former  Rep- 
resentative Bill  F"renzel.  former  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  Director 
Jim  Miller,  and  others  to  put  together 
a  workable  balanced  budget  scenario 
that  can  begin  to  be  implemented  first 
thing  next  January. 

This  process  will  be  about  setting 
priorities  and  making  hard— but  fair 
choices.  Among  these  choices,  we  will 
have  to  look  at  long-term  entitlement 
reform  that  ensures  and  protects  the 
needs  and  rights  of  the  most  needy 
among  us.  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Dick 
Darman.  has  pointed  out  that  manda- 
tory programs  have  taken  over  the 
Federal  budget,  now  amounting  to  al- 
most two-thirds  of  the  budget.  They 
also  account  for  most  of  its  growth  and 
they  do  not  come  up  for  annual  review 
by  the  Congress.  Yet  the  public  is 
largely  unaware  that  almost  two-thirds 
of  the  Federal  budget  is— at  present — 
beyond  effective  control. 

Yet  we  cannot  credibly  reform  enti- 
tlements until  we  have  reformed  our 
discretionary  spending  habits  and  that 
is  why  efforts  such  as  the  recent  pork 
barrel  rescissions  are  so  important  in 
sending  the  message  that  we  have  a 
commonsense  notion  of  priorities  that 
focuses  on  providin.g  essential  services. 


But  since  the  tables  will  be  tui'nmg 
come  November  and  we  will  have  many 
new  Members,  the  practical  realities 
tell  us  that  the  real  work  of  dealing 
with  the  budget  will  not  come  until 
next  January  after  the  1992  elections. 
However,  om  e  we  are  back  in  session 
in  January  and  the  President  has  these 
recommendations,  the  President  should 
keep  Congress  here,  cancel  any  re- 
cesses, and  start  the  hard  work  of  how 
to  implement  the  balanced  budget 
amendment. 

In  times  of  rapidly  doubling  deficits, 
the  American  people  deserve  our  redou- 
bled resolve  and  commitment  to  give 
serious  attention  and  extensive  time  to 
a  long-term  solution  to  getting  govern- 
ment spending  under  control.  This  ef- 
fort will  require  sacrifice,  discipline, 
and  undivided  attention  to  this  matter. 
As  my  colleague  Bill  Gradison  has 
pointed  out: 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  few  voters  would 
favor  balancing  the  budget  if  they  truly  un- 
derstood what  it  would  cost  them  in  terms  of 
the  higher  taxes  or  reduced  services  needed 
to  achieve  it.  Yet  it  could  also  be  said  that 
few  would  favor  letting  the  deficits  continue 
if  the.v  truly  understood  how  much  it  was 
costing  them  in  terms  of  lost  future  income. 
consumption,  and  living  standards. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
getting  this  message  out  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  American  people  can 
no  longer  afford  our  inattention  to  the 
serious  disorders  threatened  by  our 
looming  budget  deficits. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Hughes]. 

yh\  HUGHES  Mr.  Chairman,  1  rise  in 
oppo.-;t:on  to  all  of  the  constitutional 
amer.d;ri(.-nts. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  debate  about 
the  causes  of  our  economic  quagmire, 
and  there  are  many.  I  do  not  think  it 
serves  any  purpose  for  us  to  try  to  re- 
hash what  went  wrong  in  the  1980's 
that  brought  us  to  where  we  are. 

Many  of  us  on  both  sides  of  this  issue 
are  in  the  well  arguing  that  many  of 
the  policies  that  were  set  in  the  1980's 
such  as  the  tax  cuts  and  the  excessive 
militarj"  buildup,  arguing  that  we 
would  be  here  one  day  with  a  kind  of 
economic  doldrums  and  the  crises  that 
we  face  in  this  country  today. 

I  really  believe  that  balancing  the 
Federal  budget  would  be  the  best  eco- 
nomic growth  package  that  the  Con- 
gress could  pass.  I  also  believe  that  the 
so-called  balanced  budget  amendments 
before  us  today  are  just  gimmicks. 
They  will  do  more  harm  than  good  and 
that  they  clearly  contain  no  mecha- 
nism for  actually  producing  the  bal- 
anced budgets  that  I  think  wp  all  real- 
ly seek. 

n  1630 

There  should  be  no  question  in  any- 
body's mind,  certainly  not  in  the  minds 
of  the  American  public,  that  the  bor- 
row and  spend  policies  of  the  past  12 
years   have   left    our   Nation   mired   in 
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debt  and  strui?g:lini?  under  anemic 
growth.  The  long  painful  recession  we 
are  experiencing  now  in  my  judgment 
is  in  large  measure  due  to  the  irrespon- 
sible policies  that  we  have  seen  of  late. 

Spend  now  and  pay  later  is  a  great 
philosophy  while  you  are  in  the  "now" 
part  of  it.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
reached  the  later  part  of  it  where  we 
have  to  pay  for  what  we  spend  and  we 
have,  indeed,  mortgaged  the  future  of 
our  children  and  our  grandchildren, 
and  it  is  kind  of  scary  what  has  hap- 
pened in  this  country. 

The  citizens  of  our  country  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  spending  binge  Is 
over  and  "feel-good"  politics  is  no 
longer  acceptable,  and  yet  that  is  what 
we  have  once  again. 

The  balanced  budget  amendment  is 
misnamed.  It  should  be  named  the  feel- 
good amendment  once  again,  because 
there  is  no  mechanism  for  balancing 
the  budget.  There  is  no  mechanism. 
The  only  mechanism  that  exists  for 
balancing  the  budget  is  for  making  the 
tough  choices  on  spending  and  on 
taxes. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  of  debate  today 
about  what  needs  to  be  done  and  the 
failure  of  leadership,  and  there  is 
enough  failure  to  go  around. 

You  know.  I  hear  Members  on  this 
side  in  particular  talking  about  the 
Congress.  Well,  the  Congress  has  a  role 
to  play,  but  the  Inulget  process  begins. 
as  my  colleagues  know  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  with  the  President.  The 
President  submits  a  budget  and  that 
begins  the  budget  process. 

I  have  not  seen  a  balanced  budget  of- 
fered since  I  have  been  here  under  any 
President.  I  have  served  under  four 
Presidents.  I  have  not  seen  one  bal- 
anced budget  amendment.  I  have  not 
seen  one  budget  submitted  that  is  any- 
where near  in  balance. 

It  is  ironic  at  a  time  when  we  are 
talking  about  a  budget  deficit  that  is 
approaching  5400  billion,  we  hear  a  lot 
of  rhetoric  about  putting  something 
into  the  Constitution  that  will  balance 
the  budget. 

Well,  the  Constitution  does  not  pro- 
vide any  imr>ediments  for  us  to  do  our 
work.  There  is  enough  leadership  heie 
in  the  Congress  to  provide  basically  the 
kind  of  budget  priorities,  the  sorting 
out  that  we  need  to  do.  to  bring  those 
deficits  down. 

P'rankly.  I  am  saddened  to  hear  that 
some  of  the  proposals  would  lake  off 
the  table  any  area  of  the  budget, 
whether  it  be  entitlements  or  military 
or  the  nondefense  liomestic  part  of  the 
budget.  No  part  of  the  budget  can  be 
taken  really  off  the  table  for  us  to  try 
to  get  down  to  the  hard  task  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget. 

What  this  amendment  would  do  in 
the  final  analysis  would  clutter  the 
Constitution  with  economic  policy  that 
I  am  not  really  sure  I  understand  in 
the  final  analysis  what  it  means. 

For  instance,  I  know  that  there  are 
six  provisions  being  offered  to  amend 


the  Stenhuhn  amcndnu-nt  coir.ing  Id 
the  floor.  I  just  saw  that  a  little  while 
ago. 

I  am  not  so  sure  what  revenues  mean. 
I  am  not  so  sure  how  we  are  going  to 
deal  with  off-budget  items. 

W^e  took  some  testimony  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  a  number  of  years  ago 
from  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice on  what  would  be  required,  and 
they  were  talking  in  terms  of  some- 
thing like  14  to  15  pages  would  have  to 
go  into  the  Constitution  to  define  the 
terms  and  basically  to  determine 
whether  it  is  on-budget,  off-budget, 
independent  agency  expenditures,  14  or 
15  pages. 

You  know,  if  we  put  into  the  Con- 
stitution every  time  we  had  a  crisis, 
political,  social,  or  economic  in  this 
country,  we  would  have  a  Constitution 
that  would  be  100  pages  long. 

Can  you  imagine  what  that  would  do 
to  our  basic  fabric,  our  organic  law 
that  we  all  revere''  It  would  decimate 
it. 

The  Constitution  is  for  fundamental 
rights,  a  division  of  responsibility  that 
is  in  Government.  It  was  never  meant 
to  be  the  repository  of  whatever  we 
want  to  put  there  because  we  cannot 
figure  out  how  to  deal  with  a  crisis  in 
this  country. 

The  final  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  do  you  really  want  to  send  to  the 
unelected  Judiciary  the  responsibility 
for  sorting  out  tax  and  spending  prior- 
ities? Is  that  what  you  want.  Is  that 
what  you  want  to  do  to  representative 
Government  in  this  country? 

I  cannot  believe  that  my  colleagues 
would  do  that.  It  would  be  a  major  re- 
alignment of  power  over  which  you 
would  have  no  control  as  the  elected 
Representative  of  the  people  in  trying 
to  sort  out  priorities,  because  all  you 
could  say  would  he.  "Well,  the  Con- 
stitution requires  us  to  have  stale- 
mate. Let  the  courts  sort  this  out." 

Is  that  what  you  want"  I  do  not  think 
so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  all  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yield  9  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Mii.LKR).  one  of  the  chief  sponsors 
of  the  Barton-Tauzin-Miller  tax  limita- 
tion amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  long  debate, 
and  it  should  be.  This  is  a  historic  de- 
bate for  those  who  are  watching  here 
and  watching  on  television,  and  it 
should  be  a  long  debate,  because  we  are 
dealing  with  some  momentous  issues, 
whether  to  amend  the  Constitution. 
That  is  always  important. 

We  are  also  dealing  with  a  fiscal  cri- 
sis such  as  this  Nation  has  never  faced, 
and  that  is  woithy  of  a  great  debate. 

Now,  when  I  first  came  to  Congress 
back    in    1985  with   my   colleague,   the 


gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  ii.xuru.Nj.  at 
that  time  the  deficit  was  a  huge  prob- 
lem. Many  of  us  sponsored  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  to  require  a 
balanced  budget,  and  we  did  not  get 
anywhere:  but  as  the  years  have  gone 
on  and  as  the  interest  on  the  debt  has 
piled  up.  support  has  grown  so  that  this 
year  there  is  a  debate  not  only  on 
whether  to  have  a  constitutional 
amendment  recjuiring  a  balanced  budg- 
et, but  what  kind  of  constitutional 
amendment. 

The  traditional  amendment  offered 
b.v  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Stknhoi.m]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  S.mith],  which 
I  support,  basically  says  that  if  you  are 
not  going  to  have  a  balanced  budget, 
you  have  to  have  a  three-fifths  vote  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  with  excep- 
tions such  as  an  emergency  for  war. 

But  there  are  additional  alternatives 
this  year.  My  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  B.MiTON].  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  T.M'- 
Zl.vj,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Pai.Lonf.].  and  myself  and  over  100 
others  have  sponsored  an  amendment 
that  says,  yes,  we  should  require  a 
three-fifths  vote  to  have  an  unbalanced 
budget,  but  we  should  also  require  a 
three-fifths  vote  if  we  are  going  to 
raise  taxes  at  a  rate  greater  than  the 
increase  in  national  income. 

Now.  why  have  we  added  that?  Why 
have  a  tax  limitation'  Why  tie  it  to  the 
growth  of  national  income? 

You  have  been  hearing  this  debate 
about  all  the  ills  and  evils  that  flow 
from  deficits,  the  string  of  unlialanced 
budgets  going  back  to  1969.  You  have 
been  hearing  about  the  growth  of  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt  to  where 
it  is  passing  discretionary  domestic 
spending,  but  something  else  has  hap- 
pened in  the  last  40  years. 

Back  in  1950.  the  total  Government 
spending  of  this  country  at  all  levels. 
Federal,  State  and  local,  came  to  25 
percent  of  our  national  income.  Since 
1950.  it  has  been  rising  steadily,  slow 
during  the  Reagan  years,  rising  again 
to  where  now  it  is  up  to  4.1  percent  of 
our  national  income  going  to  Govern- 
ment services,  and  two-thirds  of  that 
for  Federal  Government  services. 

How  many  people  in  this  country  feel 
they  are  getting  Government  services 
worth  almost  half  their  incomes? 
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Not  many,  I  believe.  And  what  does  it 
say  about  our  country,  this  growing 
percentage?  What  does  it  say  about  the 
choices  we  make?  What  happens  if  that 
43  percent  rises  to  50  percent,  as  it 
surely  will  under  the  present  system  in 
several  years?  When  it  passes  50  per- 
cent, what  does  that  say  about  our 
economy  in  terms  of  individual  choice 
and  free  enterprise  when  Government 
spends  over  half  the  income? 

And  when  it  gets  up  to  bO  to  70  per- 
cent, of  course,  then  you  are  approach- 


int;  what  the  former  Communist  gov- 
ernments of  Eastern  Europe  spent  on 
government  sei'vices. 

So  that  is  why  .Messi-s.  B.\RT0.n'.  T.\i- 
ZIN.  Pallone.  and  myself  and  over  100 
others  have  sponsored  a  balanced  budg- 
et amendment  that  also  makes  it  more 
difficult  to  raise  taxes. 

Now  I  want  to  talk  about  some  of  the 
arguments  that  have  been  made 
against  our  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment and  others  that  I  have  heard  as  I 
have  listened  here,  and  they  really  fol- 
low a  pattern.  I  think  it  is  worth  tak- 
ing some  time  to  go  over  these  argu- 
ments. 

Argument  No.  1:  We  have  heard  the 
Constitution  should  not  be  amended 
lightly:  it  is  better  to  leave  economic 
policy  to  the  legislative  and  executive 
l)ranches.  Now.  there  are  some  truisms 
there.  Of  course,  the  Constitution 
should  not  be  amended  lightly.  The 
issue  here  is  how  important  is  it  to 
have  a  balanced  budget?  How  impor- 
tant is  it  to  have  a  tax  limitation? 

Of  course,  the  President  and  Congress 
want  to  be  able  to  form  economic  pol- 
icy without  constitutional  guidance. 
The  Bill  of  Rights,  the  first  10  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  include  the 
premise  that  freedom  of  speech,  press, 
religion  are  important  enough  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Constitution.  So  impor- 
tant they  should  be  included  in  the 
Constitution. 

The  premise  is  we  cannot  trust  Con- 
gresses and  Presidents  to  protect  those 
freedoms.  And  we  who  propose  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  and  tax  limi- 
tation amendment  say,  "Yes.  fiscal  in- 
tegrity and  economic  freedom  are  so 
important  that  it  should  be  included  in 
the  Constitution  after  23  straight  years 
of  failing  to  provide  a  balanced  budget 
and  after  40  years  with  a  rising  per- 
centage of  our  national  income  going 
to  Government  services." 

The  second  argument  that  we  heai- 
against  these  amendments  is  that  it 
somehow  violates  our  democratic  prin- 
ciples to  limit  majority  rule  with 
three-fifths  vote  requirements. 

Well,  let  me  tell  you  something.  In 
our  democracy  sometimes  we  have  ma- 
jority rule  requirements  and  some- 
times we  have  different  requirements. 
We  have  a  two-thirds  requirement  in 
the  Senate  for  approval  of  treaties. 
Why?  Because  the  Founding  Fathers 
said  treaties  are  so  important. 

We  have  a  two-thinls  icqviiiement  in 
the  Senate  for  impeac  !.::.'  a  President. 
Do  you  know  even  if  both  Houses  vote 
unanimously,  they  still  cannot  abridge 
freedom  of  speech  because  that  is  so 
important? 

It  gets  back  to  what  is  important. 
How  important  is  the  principle?  And 
.i.hen  the  principle  is  important 
t-nough.  yes.  we  sometimes  limit  ma- 
jority rule. 

We  have  heard  the  argument.  "Oh. 
my  goodness,  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  will  require  the  courts  to 


eni'oixe  it.  it  will  bring  the  judiciary 
into  this  question."  My  goodness,  the 
judiciary  has  been  interpreting  and  en- 
forcing the  Constitution  since  we  have 
had  a  Constitution.  Every  year  there 
are  court  decisions  on  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  other  constitutional 
amendments. 

Finally,  the  argument  that.  "Oh.  you 
don't  need  an  amendment.  Just  go 
ahead  and  balance  it.  That  is  not  a 
problem."  Well,  in  the  ideal  world  that 
is  what  ought  to  happen.  But  it  has  not 
happened  for  all  these  years.  That  is 
why  we  need  the  fiscal  discipline  these 
amendments  are  going  to  offer.  That  is 
why  we  are  saying.  ".All  right,  con- 
stitutions and  constitutional  amend- 
ments, when  we  have  human  frailties 
and  human  limitations."  and.  boy.  we 
have  had  frailly  when  it  comes  to  bal- 
ancing the  budget,  that  is  why  over  200 
years  ago  Thomas  Jefferson,  one  of  the 
Founding  Fathers,  said  if  he  had  to  add 
one  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  it 
would  be  this  one.  Two  hundred  years 
later,  let  us  follow  Jefferson's  advice. 

Mr.  STENHOL.M.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Tan.N'ER], 

Mr.  T.-\NNER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor  of  this  constitutional 
amendment  approach  to  the  Federal 
budget  since  I  ai-rived  in  Washington 
3' 2  years  ago.  I  did  so  because  I  think 
it  is  not  only  good  business  but  because 
over  40  States  in  our  Union  have  con- 
stitutional requirements. 

Sad  to  say  that  the  Budget  Act.  since 
it  was  enacted  in  1974.  has  been  waived 
over  600  times  and  it  seems  obviously 
and  painfully  clear  to  me  that  a  mere 
statute  will  not  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose for  which  we  have  set  our  course 
today. 

There  is  one  thing  that  is  also  equal- 
ly abundantly  clear  to  me.  and  that  is 
simply  this.  Mr.  Chairman:  We  must 
take  whatever  measure  we  can  as  a 
people,  not  as  a  Congress  whose  blame 
there  is  to  share  here,  not  as  a  Presi- 
dent who  has  not  submitted  a  balanced 
budget,  but  as  a  people  to  take  the  par- 
tisan political  posturing  out  of  the  de- 
cisionmaking process  that  protects  the 
financial  integrity  of  our  country. 

That  is  what  must  be  necessary.  I 
quite  frankly  do  not  care  if  someone  is 
a  Republican.  Democrat,  an  Independ- 
ent, or.  as  we  say  at  home,  a  Mug- 
wump. We  are  all  Americans.  .•Ameri- 
ca's financial  future  is  in  peril,  and  the 
Constitution  of  our  country  is  our  com- 
mon anchor  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

For  that  reason  I  hope  that  this  vote 
will  carry  the  day  and  we  will  pass  this 
constitutional  approach  to  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes   to   the   gentleman   from   New 

Yoi-k  [Mr.  SCHU.MER]. 

Mr.  SCHU.MER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
all  of  these  amendments. 

You  know,  my  colleagues,  the  1990's 
seem  to  be  the  decade  of  quick  cures 
and  cheap  gimmicks.  This  is  one  of 
them.  That  is  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

There  is  no  miracle  diet  here.  If  you 
do  not  exercise,  if  you  do  not  eat  less, 
you  can  take  any  miracle  pill  you 
want,  you  are  not  going  to  lose  weight. 
No  pain,  no  gain. 

Similarly,  here,  if  you  do  not  cut 
spending  or  you  do  not  raise  taxes,  you 
are  not  going  to  reduce  the  budget  defi- 
cit. It  is  no  wonder  that  some  who  are 
for  this  amendment  fought  tooth  and 
nail  to  prevent  an  actual  budget  from 
being  presented  with  this  balanced 
budget  amendment.  That  is  simple,  be- 
cause they  know  that  we  could  not  pass 
one. 

So  we  will  pass  this  nostrum,  we  will 
pass  this  amendment,  and  then  we  will 
come  back  here  and  if  Congress  does 
not  have  the  will,  which  it  has  not  so 
far.  to  raise  taxes  because  this  side  will 
say  we  cannot  raise  taxes,  or  to  make 
the  spending  cuts  because  both  sides 
will  say  we  cannot  make  the  spending 
cuts,  we  will  not  obey  the  Constitu- 
tion. Then  what  will  happen?  Will  the 
courts  then  order  the  Congress  to  pass 
this  balanced  budget?  Nobody  has  the 
answer  to  that  question.  And  if  Con- 
gress does  not.  will  Congress  be  held  in 
contempt? 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  is  a  very 
serious  and  sad  joke.  Because  we  are 
unable  to  deal  with  the  real  problem, 
we  come  up  with  a  fakery;  we  say.  "Oh. 
yes,  we  will  tie  our  hands  and  we  will 
do  it  2  years  from  now  or  4  years  from 
now  or  6  years  from  now." 
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.Mr  Chairman,  we  have  heard  that 
before.  We  heard  that  with  Gramm- 
Rudman.  It  did  not  work.  We  have 
heard  it  with  all  these  other  things.  We 
are  like  an  image  running  away  from 
reality. 

One  of  my  colleagues  before,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon,  said  that  this 
amendment  represented  the  search  for 
the  Holy  Grail.  Well.  m.v  colleagues,  if 
we  pass  this  amendment,  we  are  not 
the  Knights  of  the  Roundtable.  We  are 
more  like  Monty  Python's  Flying  Cir- 
cus. We  are  avoiding  the  reality  and 
making  a  spoof,  a  joke,  of  the  kind  of 
things  we  should  do. 

The  1990's  are  something  else,  my 
colleagues.  They  are  the  era  of  the 
scapegoat. 

Let  us  talk  realistically  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  When  we  ask.  "Do  you 
want  a  balanced  budget."  they  all  say. 
"Yes."  and  tell  us.  "Yes." 

When  we  say.  "Do  you  want  your 
taxes  raised,  or  do  you  want  your 
spending  cuts  from  programs  that  af- 
fect you."  they  all  say,  "No." 

And  Congress  reflects  that.  On  this 
kind  of  issue,  where  the  money  goes. 
Congress  should  reflect  the  American 
people. 
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Hut  unfortunately  none  of  us.  wheth- 
er it  be  Con(?ress  or  the  American  peo- 
ple, have  come  to  prips  with  the  neces- 
sity that  we  must  balance  our  budget, 
and  that  is  why  we  run  away  from 
doinp  it  and  come  up  with  decisions 
and  gimmicks  and  nostrums  that  will 
postpone  doing  it  and  make  us  feel 
good  for  a  few  years  while  things  get 
worse  and  worse  and  worse. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues. "If  you  want  a  balanced  budg- 
et, my  colleagues,  stand  up  and  say. 
'Yes.  I  vote  to  cut  the  following  20  pro- 
grams, and  some  of  them  affect  me  and 
my  constituents.'  and.  if  you  want  to 
balance  the  budget,  my  colleagues,  say. 
"I  will  vote  to  raise  ta.xes.  and  some  of 
them  affect  me  and  my  constituents." 
But  don"t  say.  Well  do  it  3  years  from 
now  because  this  iimendment  will  force 
us  to.'  It  will  not  force  us  oi-  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  face  the  hard  realities." 

Mr.  Chairman,  only  the  impending 
economic  crisis  will  do  that.  Onl.y  real 
leadership  will  do  that.  All  the  speech- 
es about  this  amendment  should  be 
sucked  back  in.  and  the  energy  should 
come  out  with  speeches  in  every  corner 
of  America  telling  the  American  people 
they  must  face  the  reality  of  fewer  pro- 
grams and  paying  more  if  they  want  to 
balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  cheap,  it  is 
not  easy,  but  it  is  the  only  thing  that 
will  do  the  job. 

.\li  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 1  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  R.\MST.-\D]. 

Mr.  RAMSTAir  .\Ii.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Barton]  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  bring  this  de- 
bate back  to  reality.  As  a  cosponsor  of 
the  balanced  budget  amendment.  I 
strongly  support  the  Stenholm  amend- 
ment. I  also  support  the  Barton-Tauzin 
tax  limitation  approach  because  it  does 
the  one  thing  the  other  substitutes  do 
not.  It  protects  the  American  taxpayei- 
from  a  Congress  addicted  to  spending 
for  a  political  high. 

I  ask.  "Whj'  shouldn't  Congress  bring 
Federal  spending  under  control  or  be 
forced  to  go  on  record  to  increase  the 
tax  burden  on  the  American  people'!*" 

I  have  been  in  Congress,  as  a  new 
Member,  for  only  18  months,  but  that 
is  long  enough  to  convince  me  that  the 
only  way  to  instill  fiscal  discipline 
here  is  to  deny  Congress  more  money 
to  spend.  The  problem  with  the  deficit 
is  not  that  Congress  taxes  too  little, 
but  that  it  spends  too  much. 

This  year  revenues  alone  will  reach 
SI  2  ti'illion.  How  can  anybody  argue 
that  $1.2  trillion  is  not  enough  money 
to  sustain  the  Federal  Government 
Congress  must  simply  cure  its  addic- 
tion to  spend,  and.  as  Senator  Rud.man 
said  recently.  'Time  is  running  out.  ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  past  weekend  I 
held  a  special  town  meeting  in  my  dis- 
trict.   Thi'ee    hundred    people    gave    up 


their  Saturday  morning  to  discuss  the 
budget  deficit.  They  came  because  they 
cared  about  the  future  of  their  children 
and  grandchildren,  becau.se  they  could 
not  understand  why  the  Cont?ress  can- 
not do  what  every  household  in  Amer- 
ica must  do  every  day.  balance  the 
budget.  People  are  sick  and  tired  of 
business  as  usual  that  has  caused  this 
fiscal  crisis.  People  are  sick  and  tired 
of  a  $400  billion  deficit.  It  is  no  wonder 
our  economy  is  sluggish  when  our  debt 
service  alone  comes  to  $310  billion  from 
the  Federal  budget. 

•Mr.  Chairman,  history  has  shown 
that  Congress  is  both  institutionally 
and  politically  incapable  of  balancing 
the  budget.  Congress  is  showing  that  it 
needs  the  force  and  moral  authority  of 
the  Constitution  to  balance  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  put  politics  aside  for  the  sake  of  the 
countiy  and  vote  for  the  American  tax- 
payer, for  the  Stenholm  and  Barton 
balanced  budget  amendments. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  northern  California  [Mr.  Hkrgek]. 

Mr.  HKRGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  adopting  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  require  a  Federal 
balanced  budget.  Today  may  be  a  turn- 
ing point  in  our  history.  Will  we 
change  the  course  of  our  Nation,  or 
will  we  continue  on  the  spending  binge 
which  is  destroying  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  every  American? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  time  we  con- 
sidered a  balanced  budget  amendment, 
in  the  summer  of  1990.  the  House  failed 
to  adopt  it  by  a  mere  seven  votes. 
Since  then  more  than  a  half  a  trillion 
dollars  worth  of  additional  debt  has 
been  placed  on  the  backs  of  future  gen- 
erations because  Congress  continues 
spending  more  money  than  it  takes  in. 

Indeed  the  last  2  years  illustrate  why 
only  a  constitutional  amendment 
would  solve  our  deficit  problems.  We 
have  all  heard  the  rhetoric  about  Con- 
gress needing  to  make  the  tough 
choices  in  order  to  balance  the  budget. 
That  same  rhetoric  led  us  to  the  budg- 
et summit  agreement  in  1990.  which 
was  supposed  to  insure  a  balanced 
budget  within  5  years  and  adoption  of 
the  largest  tax  increase  in  American 
history.  Did  making  that  tough  choice 
work?  Certainly  not.  The  deficit  is  far 
higher  today  than  on  the  day  the 
agreement  was  passed.  Already  the 
largest  item  in  the  Federal  budget  is 
Interest  on  our  nearly  $4  trillion  debt, 
or  a  full  21  percent  of  our  total  Fedeial 
spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  simply  cannot  tol- 
erate $316  billion  annual  interest  pay- 
ments which  buy  us  nothing  at  all.  In- 
terest on  our  national  debt  currently 
consumes  more  Federal  dollars  than 
even  our  national  defense.  Imagine  how 
many  jobs  we  could  create  if  we  had  an 
additional  $316  billion  in  investment 
capital  available  to  our  small  busi- 
nesses this  year. 


Without  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment, there  is  no  constraint  on  the 
ability  of  Congress  to  overspend.  By 
pushing  the  cost  of  pi-esent  consump- 
tion into  the  future.  Congress  only 
buys  short-term  popularity  for  itself. 
In  the  long  term,  however,  this  over- 
spending is  putting  America  in  hock  to 
foreign  investors  who  are  financing 
much  of  our  spending  spree.  W'ithout  a 
balanced  budget  amendment,  we  would 
be  even  more  dependent  on  overseas  in- 
vestors. Can  we  afford  to  be  sending  a 
growing  share  of  our  capital  to  Tok.vo. 
London,  Berlin,  and  Riyadh'!' 

My  colleagues,  let  us  adopt  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  and  protect 
the  independence  of  future  generations 
of  Americans. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5'; 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  fiom  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.s   BoxKK]. 

Mrs.  BOXKR.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Gephardt  Obey  balanced 
budget  amendment.  The  Gephardt 
amendment  represents  a  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  fiscal  sanity  without  setting 
up  a  prescription  for  deadlock  and  a 
frontal  assault  on  Social  Security.  In 
short  the  Gephardt  amendment  is 
tough  yet  pragmatic  and  compas- 
sionate. 

All  across  the  Nation,  people  are  ex- 
pressing anger  at  the  failure  of  the 
Government  to  make  the  tough 
choices.  And  we  must  spare  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  the  burden  of  a 
crushing  debt. 

The  Stenholm  amendment  requires  a 
supermajority  to  waive  a  balanced 
budget  requirement.  I  worry  deeply 
about  that  becau.se  in  case  of  disaster 
we  need  to  act  quickly  and  decisively. 

This  is  significant  for  California  be- 
cause we  do  have  more  than  our  share 
of  natural  disasters.  In  the  past  few 
years.  California  has  seen  some  ex- 
traordinary disasters — powerful  earth- 
quakes in  Coalinga  and  San  Francisco, 
and  a  raging  fire  in  Oakland.  We  were 
fortunate  to  be  able  to  provide  emer- 
gency relief  with  substantial  votes. 
But.  that  does  not  mean  it  will  always 
be  the  case.  For  example,  after  the  Los 
Angeles  crisis,  the  vote  to  rebuild  Los 
Angeles  was  244  162.  Under  Stenholm. 
261  votes  would  have  been  needed  to 
pass  this  critical  emergency  relief  bill. 
As  the  noose  tightens  a  supermajority 
will  be  tougher  and  tougher  to  get. 
Under  the  Stenholm  amendment.  Cali- 
fornia—or any  other  State  affected  by 
a  severe  drought,  a  flood  or  a  hurri- 
cane—would need  to  muster  not  a  mere 
majority  but  a  supermajority.  This  is 
unfair,  undemocratic,  and  dangerous. 

Another  P^i^  is  that  under  Sten- 
holm. it  would^  easier  to  cut  funding 
than  to  raise  revenues.  For  example,  it 
is  easier  to  cut  funding  for  lung  cancer 
research  than  to  increase  the  tax  on  a 
pack  of  cigarettes.  It  is  easier  to  cut 
out  childhood  immunization  than  to 
raise  taxes  on  someone  makint;  $10  mil- 
lion a  year. 


This  lb  not  fail-— plain  and  simple. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  protects 
Social  Security  from  spending  cuts 
Social  Security  is  one  of  the  largest 
Federal  programs,  and  a  tempting  tar- 
get for  budget  cutters.  But  Social  Se- 
curity should  be  treated  differently  be- 
cause it  is  different.  It  is  a  trust  fund 
into  which  we  pay  our  fair  share  and 
we  expect  the  fund  to  be  there  when  we 
iftiie.  We  do  not  expect  it  to  be  tam- 
pered with. 

Families  USA  released  a  study  yes- 
terday that  shows  that  if  cuts  were 
made  on  a  pro  rata  basis,  the  Stenholm 
amendment  would  have  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  elderly.  According  to  this 
study,  each  California  beneficiary 
would  lose  an  average  of  $1,041  dollars 
in  1995.  The  State  of  California  would 
lose  $4.2  billion  in  Social  Security  pay- 
ments in  1995  and  that  will  hurl  our 
seniors.  70  percent  of  whom  earn  less 
than  $30,000  a  year.  And  our  California 
economy,  which  is  already  in  trouble, 
will  suffer  as  these  billions  which  are 
now  spent  are  taken  out  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

Gephardt  would  have  a  much  more 
immediate  impact  than  Stenholm  be- 
cause it  moves  us  toward  a  lower  defi- 
cit sooner.  It  pushes  the  President  and 
Congress  to  begin  the  process  imme- 
diately. And  we  can.  The  first  steps  to- 
ward eliminating  the  deficit  are  fairly 
obvious.  For  too  long,  we  have  been 
picking  up  the  tab  for  the  defense  of 
our  allies  in  Eui'ope  and  Japan.  It  is 
time  to  bring  those  resources  back 
home.  Of  the  $150  billion  we  could  save. 
'.ve  should  devote  a  portion  to  deficit 
reduction— say  $75  billion  a  year. 

The  next  step  is  to  attack  overhead 
costs  in  all  Federal  depai'tments.  That 
can  save  about  $30  billion  per  year. 

Congress  last  considered  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  2  years  ago.  I  was 
among  those  who  supported  a  statutory 
approach  which  called  for  an  imme- 
diate submission  of  a  balanced  budget 
by  the  President  and  by  Congress.  At 
the  time  of  that  vote,  the  deficit  figure 
was  $153  billion.  That  figure  rep- 
I'esented  a  substantial  reduction  from 
the  Reagan-era  high  of  $221.2  billion, 
strongly  indicating  that  the  deficit  was 
moving  in  a  downward  direction. 

Now  the  deficit  is  $400  billion  and  in- 
terest on  the  debt  is  the  fastest  grow- 
ing item  in  the  budget.  The  statutory 
solution  I  supported  never  even  passed 
the  Senate. 

We  must  act.  The  Gephardt  proposal 
is  responsible,  is  compassionate,  is 
pragmatic,  and  correct. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  ui'ge  its  passage. 
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.Mr.  BARTON  of  Tt-x<i».  .Mr.  Chair- 
man. 1  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edwards]. 
the  distingui.shetl  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican Policy  Committee. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  very  strong  support 


of  the  Barton-.Miller  balance;  ii^d^et 
amendment.  As  chairman  of  the  House 
Republican  Policy  Committee.  I  am 
pleased  that  house  Republicans  have 
taken  a  position  strongly  supporting 
the  Barton  amendment  as  the  best  ver- 
sion of  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
being  offered  because  it  not  only  re- 
quires a  balanced  budget,  but  also  re- 
(luire.s  the  support  of  60  percent  of 
House  Members  in  order  to  I'aise  taxes. 
The  most  effective  way  to  balance  the 
budget  is  to  cut  spending,  not  i'aise 
taxes  on  the  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  deficit  is  out  of 
control.  We  have  a  $400  billion  deficit 
and  pay  $200  billion  a  year  in  interest. 
Unless  we  take  drastic  action  now,  ac- 
tion like  amending  the  Constitution  to 
prohibit  budget  deficits,  we  face  the 
very  real  possibility  of  economic  disas- 
ter. 

The  Barton-Miller  amendment  is  the 
best  vei-sion  of  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  that  this  House  can  pass. 
because  it  attacks  not  just  the  budget 
deficit,  but  the  cause  of  the  deficit^ — 
too  much  Federal  spending.  With  the 
Barton  amendment  in  place.  Congress 
will  have  no  alternative  except  to  cut 
spending  or  break  the  law.  Borrowing 
will  violate  the  Constitution,  taxing 
will  require  approval  of  60  percent  of 
Congress.  The  only  thmy:  left  is  to  cut 
spending  intelligently. 

A  balanced  budget  amendment  is  not 
a  new  idea.  Ten  years  ago,  I  helped  lead 
the  fight  in  the  house  for  a  balanced 
budget  amendment .  and  we  were  very 
nearly  successful.  If  we  had  passed  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  then,  and 
abided  by  its  restrictions,  we  would  be 
operating  under  a  balanced  budget 
today  and  the  national  debt  would  be 
over  a  trillion  and  a  half  dollars  lower. 
We  should  have  done  it  then:  we  should 
do  it  now. 

Some  of  the  speakers  today  have  ex- 
pressed fear  about  tampering  with  the 
Constitution.  The  Constitution  is  a  liv- 
ing document.  It  is  meant  to  move  and 
grow  as  the  country  faces  new  goals 
and  challenges.  This  process  represents 
democracy  at  its  best.  It  involves  us.  as 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  and. 
ultimately,  it  will  involve  the  .•Amer- 
ican people  themselves.  deciding 
whether  they  want  their  Constitution 
to  require  a  balanced  budget.  It's  a  lit- 
tle arrogant  of  some  of  the  speakers 
today  to  presume  to  know  better  than 
the  .American  people.  It's  a  little  arro- 
gant not  to  give  the  people  a  chance  to 
have  a  voice.  It's  a  little  arrogant  to 
presume  that  only  Congress  is  smart 
enough  to  determine  how  and  when  the 
Constitution  ought  to  be  amended. 

A  balanced  budget  amendment  that 
re<iuires  60  percent  majorities  to  in- 
crease taxes  is  a  good  idea.  I  think  the 
American  people  agree.  If  they  don't, 
nothing  will  happen.  So  to  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  amendment  I  ask:  What 
are  you  afraid  of!" 

Support  the  Barton-Miller  balanced 
budget  amendment.    Let   us   force   this 
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Congress  to  balance  tbe  budget  by  cut- 
ting spendiner  and  holdiiur  the  line  on 
taxes. 

Mr.  STEXHOL.M.  .Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Jacob.*;]. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  out  in 
Indiana  there  is  a  political  philosopher 
called  .■\be  Martin.  One  of  the  things 
.■\be  said  was  that  "the  Smith  family, 
which  dropped  out  of  sight  6  weeks  ago. 
was  discovered  yesterday  living  within 
its  means." 

That  in  essence  is  what  this  proposal 
requires  of  the  Government.  I  want  to 
emphasize  "of  the  Government."  Not  of 
the  Cong'-ess.  not  of  the  President,  but 
of  the  Government. 

One  hears  it  said  that  a  60- percent 
vote  would  enable  a  minority  of  Mem- 
bers to  call  the  tune  on  priorities.  The 
minority  can  decide  the  priorities  of 
this  House:  the  Supreme  Court  can  de- 
cide the  priorities  of  this  place? 

Balderdash.  The  only  thing  the  mi- 
nority can  keep  the  majority  from 
doing  under  this  amendment  is  borrow- 
ing money. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  budget 
for  next  year  which  would  spend  $1.5 
trillion  and  collect  $1.1  trillion. 

Now,  an.v  fool  can  see  that  that  is 
$400  billion  too  much  spending,  or  $400 
billion  too  little  taxation. 
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So  do  not  talk  about  balanced  budg- 
ets. Talk  about  whether  the  Govern- 
ment can  borrow.  And  the  money  the 
Government  cannot  borrow  we  cannot 
spend. 

Now  what  would  we  do  with  $1.1  tril- 
lion. Of  course,  the  alarm  goes  up.  "We 
would  cut  Social  Security.  "  That  Is  ab- 
surd. We  could  stop  paying  for  Social 
Security  benefits  entirely  and  not  re- 
duce the  current  borrowing  of  the  Gov- 
ernment one  penny  because  those  are 
dedicated  taxes  that  go  into  a  trust 
fund  and  cannot  be  applied  to  the  Fed- 
eral funds  budget  where  the  red  ink  is 
flooding  our  futures. 

No  doubt  the  amendment  would 
mean  no  appropriations  to  preserve 
Lawrence  Welk's  home,  but  it  would 
not  do  away  with  payments  for  Law- 
rence Welk's  retirement  under  Social 
Secui'ity. 

The  minority  would  have  no  control 
over  the  priorities,  so  long  as  the  Gov- 
ernment does  what  it  is  supposed  to  do. 
.And  that  is.  live  within  its  means,  not 
borrow. 

I  hear  it  said  that  the  first  thing  to 
be  cut  would  be  social  programs.  That 
assertion  is  falsified  b.v  historic  events. 
During  the  1960's  when  the  budget  was 
nearly  in  balance,  we  had  the  greatest 
burst  of  social  legislation  since  the 
1930s.  During  the  1980's  when  deficits 
soared,  we  had  an  enormous  curtail- 
ment of  social  programs. 

The  question  is  not  whether  you 
must  borrow  to  cover  social  needs.  The 
question  is  who  has  the  most  votes  in 
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the  Congress  and  who  is  in  the  White 
House  to  decide  how  to  spend  the 
money  we  have.  I  have  been  told  sev- 
eral times  at  home.  "You  must  be  a 
conservative."  My  answer  is,  "no  ",  I 
am  not  vvillintf  to  spond  that  much.  I 
list  myself  as  a  parsimonious  proKies- 
sive.  I  will  not  spend  any  more  than  we 
have  to  spend,  but  1  will  not  squander 
it  on  star  wars,  when  there  are  children 
who  are  hunurry  for  food,  and  edu- 
cation, and  civility  in  our  country. 

Opponents  of  the  amendment  insist 
that  all  government  officials  need  is 
will  power.  One  mi(?ht  just  as  well  say. 
if  we  drive  down  the  street  in  our  car. 
we  do  not  need  a  seatbelt.  All  we  need 
is  the  will  power  to  stay  seated  in  case 
of  a  collision.  Obviously,  the  frailty  of 
human  nature  means  that  we  do  not 
have  superhuman  will  power,  and  that 
is  precisely  why  Ulysses,  in  "The  Odys- 
sey." imposed  will  power  upon  himself 
by  lashing  himself  to  the  mast  when  he 
sailed  past  the  sweet  entreaties  of  the 
Isle  of  the  Sirens.  He  lashed  himself  to 
the  mast  because  he  understood  the 
frailty  of  human  nature.  That  was  a 
good  example  for  a  constitutional  re- 
publican democracy. 

An  intelligent  people  will  use  its  con- 
stitution as  a  countermeasure  against 
its  self-destructive  impulses.  A  pony 
will  eat  himself  to  death  if  humans  do 
not  restrain  him.  And  democracy  will 
eat  itself  to  death  without  thoughtful 
constitutional  restraint. 

Read  my  constitution.  No  new  bor- 
rowing. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  BROOKS), 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  House 
Joint  Resolution  290  would  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  that — 
it  is  claimed— will  somehow  magically 
create  a  balanced  budget  each  and 
every  year.  The  goal  of  a  balanced 
budget  enjoys  nearly  universal  support 
in  this  Chamber.  Unfortunately.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  proposal,  and  the 
unfounded  assumptions  on  which  it  is 
based,  are  doomed  to  failure.  I  would  be 
less  concerned— but  still  distressed— if 
in  enacting  House  Joint  Resolution  290. 
we  were  merely  enshrining  in  the  Con- 
stitution a  feel  good,  benign  statement 
of  good  intentions.  However,  every  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  has  meaning 
and  power,  and  I  fear  that  this  one 
might  produce  a  host  of  dangerous  and 
unintended  consequences. 

Last  Congress  the  House  Judiciai-y 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic and  Commercial  Law.  which  I 
chair,  held  extensive  hearings  on  an 
earlier  version  of  this  proposal  offered 
by  Mr.  Sten'holm  in  order  to  develop  a 
record  for  an  informed  vote  by  the 
House.  The  subcommittee  heard  from  a 
wide  array  of  witnesses  that  included 
economists,  constitutional  experts,  and 
budget  officials  spanning  a  number  of 


administrations.  The  overwhelming 
majority,  conservative  and  liberal 
alike,  concluded  that  the  proposal 
would  likely  lead  either  to  manipula- 
tions of  the  budget  process,  thus  breed- 
ing even  more  cynicism  among  the 
American  public,  or  to  paralysis  in  the 
most  vital  functions  of  Government 
and  throughout  the  economy. 

We  heard  from  the  current  Director 
of  the  OMB.  Richard  Darman.  who 
proudly  proclaimed  that  "President 
Bush  strongly  supports  passage  of  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
Constitution."  But.  when  asked  why 
this  amendment  should  not  go  into  ef- 
fect right  away,  he  immediately  began 
to  backpedal,  recommending  against 
the  dangers  of  such  a  precipitous  step. 
Such  a  stance  is  consistent  with  the 
record  of  an  administration  that,  along 
with  its  predecessor,  has  paid  lip  serv- 
ice to  the  bumper-sticker  slogan  of  a 
balanced  budget  while  at  the  same 
time  adding  more  than  S2  trillion  to 
our  national  debt  over  the  past  12 
years. 

No  less  than  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve,  Alan  Greenspan, 
found  that  the  lack  of  enforcement  pro- 
visions in  the  proposal  would  create  "a 
mess"— he  warned  us  that  the  courts 
would  eventually  be  drawn  into  the 
budgetmaking  process  if  there  were  an 
impasse  between  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches,  as  there  inevitably 
would  be.  If  that  happened,  would  the 
American  economy  simply  go  on  hold 
while  we  waited  for  the  briefs  to  be 
written  and  footnoted?  Would  the  cap- 
ital markets  simply  suspend  Hading  of 
stocks  and  the  issuance  of  Treasury  se- 
curities as  time  ticked  away? 

The  i-eal  winners  from  this  amend- 
ment will  be  those  members  of  the  mi- 
nority who  have  always  wanted  to  be 
in  control  of  the  legislative  process 
without  the  necessity  of  gaining  a  ma- 
jority at  the  polls.  The  amendment 
would  require  a  three-fifths  vote  of  the 
membership  of  each  House  of  Congress 
to  pass  a  resolution  for  total  outlays  to 
exceed  total  receipts,  or  to  raise  the 
public  debt. 

Turned  around,  this  means  that  two- 
fifths  of  either  House— 40  percent— 
would  have  a  hammerlock  on  the  legis- 
lative process.  They  could  extract  any 
demands  the>  wish  to  in  order  to  per- 
mit vital  legislation  to  go  forward.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  all  but  a  handful  of 
the  minority  party  in  this  House 
should  embrace  such  a  scheme?  Passing 
this  amendment  would  give  the  minor- 
ity through  the  Constitution  what  the 
voters  of  this  country  have  denied 
them  at  the  ballot  box  for  decades: 
Veto  power  over  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. This  is  a  cynical  proposal,  at  best, 
and  a  raw  power  grab  at  most. 

It  is  high  time  to  get  down  to  the 
business  of  sound  government  and 
sound  budget  policy.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 290.  and  to  get  serious  about  mak- 


ing hard  choices  on  spending  and  thf 
programs  that  truly  deserve  our  tax 
dollars.  We  do  not  have  the  luxury  of 
yet  another  illusion  or  deceptive  fix 
when  it  comes  to  our  economic  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  B.\kton|  has  2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  show  that  I  have  12  minutes  re- 
maining. There  has  been  a  subtraction 
mistake. 

The  speakers  that  I  have  allocated 
were;  The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr,  S.\XTON],  who  had  2  minutes;  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr.  MlL- 
LKR).  who  had  8  minutes;  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  PACK.^Rn]. 
who  had  2  minutes;  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  R.\MST.\n].  who  had  2 
minutes;  and  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Edw.\ki)s1.  who  had  3  min- 
utes. That  is  17  minutes. 

The  CHAIR.MAN.  Our  timekeeper  ad- 
vises me  that  maybe  one  of  those  was 
posted  to  another  account.  The  gen- 
tleman does  have  12  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

.Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  is  what  I  show  also. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
T.AUZIN].  chief  Democrat  sponsor  of  the 
Barton-Tauzin-Miller  amendment. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  both  the  Barton-Tauzin 
amendment  and,  of  course,  the  Sten- 
holm  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  previous  speaker  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  this  process  of  debating  and 
amending  the  Federal  Constitution  to 
require  a  Federal  balanced  budget  was 
something  like  Monty  Python's  Flying 
Circus. 
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I  would  beg  to  differ.  If  there  is  a  n.v- 
ing  circus  here,  it  is  the  three-ring 
budget  process  circus  of  the  House,  the 
Senate,  and  the  White  House,  that  has 
produced  23  years  of  unbalanced  budg- 
ets in  a  row. 

There  are  man.v  in  America  who  com- 
plain about  that  and  say.  "You  guys 
are  not  carrying  out  your  mandates 
when  you  come  to  Congress."  Let  me 
challenge  that  notion.  I  believe  every 
Member  of  this  House,  every  Member  of 
the  Senate,  carries  out  his  instructions 
when  he  gets  here.  The  set  of  instruc- 
tions we  get  elected  on  every  2  years, 
every  6  years  over  there,  the  set  of  in- 
structions we  get  from  our  constitu- 
ents is  to  go  to  Washington  and  bring 
back  as  many  of  those  Federal  dollars 
as  we  send  to  Washington,  bring  them 
back  home,  and  do  something  good 
with  them. 

We  carry  out  those  instructions  to  a 
great  degree.  We  do  a  great  job.  Every 
Member,  in  fact.  I  must  congratulate 
them,  does  such  a  good  job  of  bringing 
the  bacon  home  that  we  are  bringing 
back  more  pigs,  unfortunately,  than  we 
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are  sending  to  Washington  in  the  form 
of  taxes. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  for  23  years 
we  have  carried  out  that  set  of  instruc- 
tions well,  excellently.  What  we  need 
in  America,  very  frankly,  is  a  new  set 
of  instructions.  This  balanced  budget 
amendment  debate  is  nothing  more,  to 
boil  It  down,  than  a  question  of  wheth- 
er or  not  we  are  going  to  give  to  the 
American  public  a  chance  to  give  to 
Congress  a  new  set  of  instructions. 

What  are  those  new  set  of  instruc- 
tions? Very  simply  put.  "Quit  spending 
money  you  do  not  have.  Do  what  you 
can  for  us.  defend  us.  give  us  good  so- 
cial programs,  but  do  not  spend  money 
you  do  not  have."  That  is  a  simple  new 
set  of  instructions  the  Constitution 
would  provide  for  us  if  we  give  to  the 
people  of  the  country  a  chance  to  vote 
on  it. 

Is  that  a  worthwhile  set  of  instruc- 
tions? I  guarantee  the  Members  it  is. 
Every  child  born  in  America  is  inherit- 
ing today  a  S16.000  mortgage  when  he  is 
born  in  this  great  country.  That  is  on 
the  debt  we  are  accumulating  for  those 
children.  Should  we  not  have  a  new  set 
of  instructions  for  those  kids  and 
grandkids  and  say  to  them.  "We  are 
going  to  begin  balancing  our  accounts. 
We  are  going  to  begin,  in  fact,  in  this 
F'ederal  system  doing  something  dif- 
ferent. We  are  going  to  start  acting  re- 
sponsibly with  the  tax  dollars  we  get." 

The  Constitution  is  a  grant  of  powers 
to  this  country.  It  grants  us  two  pow- 
ers today.  It  grants  us  the  power  to 
spend  within  budget,  and  we  have  the 
power  within  the  Constitution  to  spend 
over  budget.  The  Constitution  is  a  lim- 
iting document,  and  I  suggest  to  all  of 
the  Members  in  this  debate  that  if 
there  is  one  limit  missing  in  that  Con- 
stitution, if  there  is  one  power  that 
ought  to  be  denied  this  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  the  power  to  continue  to 
put  our  children  and  our  grandchildren 
so  deeply  in  debt  that  they  can  never 
come  out  from  it. 

If  a  Member  is  a  conservative  in  this 
bod.v.  he  ought  to  vote  for  one  of  these 
two  amendments,  hopefully  the  Bar- 
ton-Tauzin amendment,  because  it 
says.  "Restrain  your  tax  appetites  and 
instead  restrain  your  spending."  I  hope 
the  Members  vote  for  one  of  them.  If  a 
.Member  is  a  liberal  and  has  watched 
the  ability  of  this  Federal  Government 
to  provide  social  programs  to  America 
dwindle  as  the  interest  on  the  Federal 
debt  eats  away  at  our  capacity  to  do 
for  our  own  people  what  we  should  be 
doing,  then  as  a  liberal  one  ought  to 
join  us  in  this  simple  new  set  of  in- 
structions to  the  Federal  Government: 
■Quit  spending  money  you  do  not  have. 
Quit  putting  us  in  debt  in  America." 

Mi-.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  STi-Mi']. 

Ml.  STUMP.  Mi  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  a  balanced  budget 
amendment. 


The  taxpayers  of  our  country  "lave  waitea 
years  tor  Congress  to  bring  the  national  debt 
under  control  In  repayment  tor  their  patience, 
the  taxpayers  have  received  only  phony  prom- 
ises and  all-too-real  tax  hikes.  The  time  has 
come  to  face  the  fact  that  we  wili  never  bal- 
ance the  budget  unless  forced  to  do  so, 

This  body  has  missed  countless  opportuni- 
ties to  make  real  headway  toward  a  balanced 
budget.  Instead  of  making  the  tough  choices 
on  spending,  the  House  has  opted  for  the 
easy  way  out — higher  taxes  and  more  borrow- 
ing. Well,  the  easy  way  is  bankrupting  our 
country.  It  is  saddling  our  children  and  grand- 
children with  so  horrible  a  debt  that  they  may 
never  be  able  to  pay  it  off.  And.  we  can  no 
longer  avoid  taking  a  stand  on  this  issue. 

Those  of  us  who  have  stood  against  the  tax 
hikes  and  the  pay  raises,  the  absolutely  ridicu- 
lous and  absurd  A'astes  of  tax  moneys,  knew 
this  cay  would  come 

Ivir,  Chairman,  we  can  no  more  avoid  this 
vote  than  we  can  avoid  the  judgment  of  our 
children  and  grandchildren  if  we  fai!  once 
again  to  act,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  once  and 
for  all  require  Congress  to  live  withm  the 
means  of  the  Nation  and  approve  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment, 

Mr.  S.MITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  balanced  budget 
amendment.  I  want  to  commend  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Ste.\hoi-M].  for  the  work  he  has 
done.  I  support  the  balanced  budget 
amendment. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend Congressman  Stenhclm  for  the  work 
he  has  done  to  bring  the  issue  before  us 
today  It  provides  the  strongest  and  most  bind- 
ing incentive  for  us  to  get  the  Government's 
ledger  into  balance,  i  think  approving  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  will  help  ensure 
that  Congress  gives  its  fullest  attention  to  cut- 
ting the  deficit, 

Thomas  Jefferson  expressed  concern  about 
deficit  spending  nearly  200  years  ago  when  he 
wrote  these  words:  "I  wish  it  were  possible  to 
obtain  a  single  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
■  ■  ■  taking  from  the  Government  the  power 
of  borrowing."  He  never  could  have  imagined 
our  situation  today.  In  1992.  interest  on  the 
Federal  debt  wiil  be  more  than  S300  billion. 
That  IS  more  than  we  are  spending  on  de- 
fense We  cannot  afford  to  wait  any  longer  to 
get  Federal  spending  under  control. 

Approval  of  this  amendment  will  not  cure 
our  fiscal  problems.  We  are  still  going  to  have 
to  make  some  tough  decisions  to  balance  the 
budget.  But  it  will  put  into  place  a  binding  re- 
quirement that  should  start  the  process.  In  the 
past  few  years,  we  have  passed  budget  laws 
designed  to  balance  the  budget,  but  they  have 
not  worked.  This  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion will  not  be  so  easy  to  ignore 

Amending  the  Constitution  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  do.  nor  should  it  be  The  process  was 
set  up  this  way  to  make  sure  that  only  issues 
of  great  national  importance  would  sur\,'ive  the 
congressional  vote  and  ratification  by  the 
States.  I  thioK  bringing  the  Federal  budget  into 


balance  is  such  an  issue  and  approving  ;n,s 
amendment  is  a  step  we  must  take. 

.\li.  .SMITH  of  Oiet'on,  Mr,  Chairman. 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas.  [Mr.  Roberts]  an  out- 
standing Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
first  question.  I  guess,  is  why  are  we 
doing  this.  Do  we  have  a  budget  crisis? 
I  looked  it  up  in  the  dictionary,  and 
Webster's  defines  the  word  "crisis  "  as 
a  decisi%-e  moment  and  crucial  in  a 
state  of  affairs  in  which  radical  change 
IS  demanded.  " 

With  a  S400  billion  deficit,  a  S4.1  tril- 
lion debt,  and  that  is  roughly  $65,000 
for  every  family  of  four  in  this  coun- 
try, and  with  Congress  unable  to  con- 
trol only  one-third  of  our  spending  and 
with  two-thirds  off  limits  in  entitle- 
ments, it  is  clear  we  have  a  crisis.  With 
61  cents  of  every  income  tax  dollar  paid 
today  going  to  debt  service,  "crisis' 
may  not  be  strong  enough  of  a  word, 
and  it  is  a  very  tough  and  difficult 
challenge.  I  know  that.  The  budget  is 
complex,  the  needs  of  the  country  cru- 
cial, and  the  demands  of  the  American 
people  apparently  insatiable.  Everyone 
wants  spending  cut  but  not  their  pro- 
gram. 

But.  the  answer  is  really  basic  and 
simple.  We  must  live  within  our  means. 
The  crisis  is  now.  the  time  to  act  is 
now.  but  when  we  ask  the  Members 
who  oppose  this  amendment,  we  hear 
the  cure  is  worse  than  the  problem,  be- 
cause the  problem  is  so  serious.  That 
just  does  not  add  up. 

The  majority  leader  put  the  blame 
for  this  fix  on  Republican  Presidents, 
despite  the  fact  that  no  President  ever 
spent  a  dime  that  we  did  not  first  au- 
thorize and  appropriate.  Note  I  said 
•we.  "  "We  "  does  not  include  those  of 
us  who  formed  a  small  but  determined 
band  of  fiscal  conservatives.  Democrat 
and  Republican,  who  have  consistently 
voted  against  the  top  dollar  appropria- 
tion increase  and  supported  freezes  and 
cuts,  only  then  to  face  arbitrary  cuts 
mandated  the  Gramm-Rudman  and  the 
infamous  budget  agreement  of  1990. 
That  is  the  point.  That  is  the  point. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
P.^NETT.^].  the  esteemed  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Sl.^t- 
TERY].  my  friend  and  colleague  who 
comes  down  from  the  reform  mountain 
with  tablets  of  stone  and  selective  fis- 
cal history,  say,  "This  amendment  is 
too  simple.  It  ducks  the  tough  issues 
and  it  will  not  work."  now  get  this,  get 
this,  "because  the  spending  bills  pass 
by  more  than  60  percent  anyway,  and 
because  two-thirds  of  the  budget  is  off 
budget." 

Leon.  Ji.m.  I  know  that.  I  have  had 
the  courage  to  vote  "no."  Because  the 
majority  cannot  vote  no  on  spending, 
our  amendment  will  not  work?  What 
will  work*?  Leadership  for  statutory  en- 
forcement? Is  that  the  answer?  That  is 
what  they  have  suggested.  In  the  last 
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10  years  we  have  had  five  enforcement 
mechanisms  on  the  books.  We  have  a 
1974  budget  requirement  that  we  waive 
every  foKtry  nlsfhl  around  this  place. 
This  is  enforcement?  This  is  a  joke. 
This  is  like  sayini?.  'The  house  is  on 
fire,  but  shoot  the  firemen,  because  I 
am  a  pyromaniac."  We  cannot  even  de- 
cide when  to  adjourn  around  this  place. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
old  farm  couple  out  on  the  prairie  who. 
with  kids  Kone.  took  ureat  solace  in  lis- 
tenins:  to  the  family's  tjrandfather 
clock  as  it  gently  struck  the  hours  late 
in  the  evening.  One  night  the  clock 
struck  one.  two,  three,  and  then  four, 
five,  and  six.  Then  the  clock  went  to  9. 
10,  11.  and  12,  and  then,  and  then  13. 
whereupon  the  old  man  rose  up 
straight  in  bed  and  said.  "Great  heav- 
ens, mother,  wake  up.  It  is  later  than 
it  has  even  been  before." 

My  colleagues,  the  Constitution  has 
heretofore  been  amended  to  protect  in- 
dividual rights.  With  the  ne.xt  genera- 
tion in  danger  of  paying  more  than  half 
of  what  they  earn  in  taxes  just  to  pay 
off  the  debt  that  this  country  and  Con- 
gress is  spending  and  accumulating,  we 
are  endangermg  their  most  precious 
right  of  all,  their  individual  freedom. 
Let  us  protect  the  economic  rights  of 
the  next  generation  and  pass  this 
amendment.  It  is  indeed  later  than  it 
has  ever  been  before. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  yield  my- 
self 9  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  as  long  as  I  have 
served  in  this  House  I  have  opposed  the 
idea  of  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  budget  for  one  very  simple 
reason.  When  I  look  around  this  town 
and  look  around  the  House,  I  see  as 
many  people  who  remind  me  of  Daffy 
Duck  as  I  do  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
until  I  think  the  proportion  gets  a  lit- 
tle better,  I  am  a  little  reluctant  to  put 
the  Constitution  in  the  hands  or  at  the 
mercy  of  modern-day  Founding  Fa- 
thers. 

I  recognize  that  the  House  has  be- 
come so  frustrated-and  in  fact  I  have 
become  so  frustrated— about  the  lack 
of  progress  on  the  deficit  that  I  am 
willing  to  live  under  a  constitutional 
provision  which  puts  the  moral  force  of 
the  Constitution  behind  the  principle 
of  a  balanced  budget  and  fiscal  sanity. 
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What  I  am  not  willing  to  do,  how- 
ever, is  to,  in  the  process,  enshrine  the 
principle  of  minority  rule  on  the  most 
important  Issues  we  deal  with;  namely, 
economic  issues. 

Frankly  I  think  that  any  amendment 
before  us  today  which  calls  itself  the 
balanced  budget  amendment  is  actu- 
all.v  parading  under  false  advertising, 
because  none  of  them  do  that.  In  fact, 
if  you  take  a  look  at  the  principal 
amendment  before  us,  the  Stenholm 
amendment,  I  invite  Members  to  show 
me  one  word  in  that  constitutional 
amendment  that  cuts  a  dime  off  the 


deficit  or  cuts  a  dime  off  spending.  It 
does  not  do  any  such  thing.  All  it  says 
is  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  deficit  other 
than  zero  that  the  Congress  will  have 
to  reach  that  judgment  with  60  percent 
of  Its  membership  rather  than  a  major- 
ity. 

Now  ver.v  frankly,  those  are  the  rules 
which  now  govern  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  most  budget  actions.  I  would 
ask  whether  or  not  there  is  anything  in 
the  record  of  the  other  body  that  would 
recommend  their  results  to  us?  Do  we 
reall.v  think  that  we  will  make  any 
progress  by  turning  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives into  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
terms  of  its  rules?  I  doubt  it  very 
much. 

Ami  so  what  we  have  ;is  an  alter- 
native in  the  Gephardt  Obey  amend- 
ment is  something  which  tries  to  be 
more  real  than  the  other  options  before 
us.  Here  is  what  I  mean. 

Under  our  proposal  the  President 
would  be  lequired  to  submit  a  budget 
every  year  which  is  in  balance.  The 
Congress  would  not  be  able  to  take  the 
budget  off  zero  deficit  unless  the  Presi- 
dent first  requested  that.  And  if  the 
President  requests  it.  then  the  House 
and  Senate  would  have  to  approve  the 
Presidential  request  by  a  constitu- 
tional majority  of  both  Houses,  not 
just  a  majority  of  those  present  and 
voting.  So  if  there  are  nine  Senators 
off  running  for  President,  tough,  you 
still  have  to  have  ,51  Members,  a  majoi-- 
ity  in  order  to  take  us  off  zero  deficit. 

Our  amendment  would  also  provide 
that  in  no  year  could  the  Congress  ac- 
tually spend  more  in  any  budget  than 
the  President  himself  recommended  in 
his  budget.  That  brings  to  center  stage 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  White  House 
which  largely  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment determines  spending  levels  any- 
way. 

There  are  two  facts  which  we  ought 
to  keep  in  mind  in  this  debate.  No.  1, 
no  Congress  going  back  to  Harry  Tru- 
man's time  has  ever  changed  any  Presi- 
dent's budget  any  more  than  3  peicent. 
Fact  No.  2  is  that  in  the  last  decade 
there  has  been  only  1  year  when  the 
Congress  has  appropriated  more  money 
than  the  President  asked  for.  and  in 
the  other  9  years  we  have  appropriated 
less,  some  $20  billion  less  in  total  than 
the  President  has  asked  for. 

So  what  we  simply  do  is  ratify  in  the 
Constitution  what  is  fact  in  reality: 
namely,  that  the  President  will  set  the 
spending  level  and  we  will  be  able  to 
debate  priorities  within  that  spending 
level. 

The  next  thing  our  amendment  does 
is  to  put  Social  Security  off  the  table 
in  terms  of  balancing  the  budget,  be- 
cause Social  Securit.v  is  running  very 
hefty  surpluses  now,  and  we  do  not  feel 
any  need  to  revisit  the  decision  made 
in  the  1990  summit  with  respect  to  pro- 
tecting Social  Security. 

The  other  provision  in  our  proposal  is 
that  we  suggest  that  we  proceed  to  bal- 


ance the  budget  in  the  here  and  now. 
not  the  hereafter.  The  Stenholm 
amendments  says  let  us  get  there  in 
1998.  What  we  say  is  let  us  put  this 
principle  in  the  Constitution  imme- 
diately starting  with  the  first  year, 
after  ratification,  and  we  have  a  com- 
panion statute  which  would  back  it  up 
with  a  specific  set  of  actions  which 
would  be  triggeied  in  order  to  enforce 
it.  to  see  to  it  that  we  did  not  depart 
from  the  targets. 

In  my  view  our  amendment  is  really 
an  antihypocrisy  approach.  This  chart 
demonstrates  what  our  problem  is.  The 
fact  is  the  Government  debt  as  a  per- 
centage of  gross  national  product  was 
declining  since  World  War'  II.  It  was  de- 
clining from  90  percent  of  our  gross  do- 
mestic pi-oduct  in  1948  down  to  28  pei'- 
cent  in  1980.  Then  what  happened  is 
that  Ronald  Reagan  came  into  office, 
his  policies  wei-e  adopted— and  the  poli- 
cies of  his  successor— and  as  Members 
can  see,  we  then  began  going  in  the 
wrong  direction  again.  So  this  is  a 
problem  which  has  only  been  created  in 
the  last  decade  because  we  are  now 
back  up  to  55  pei'cent  of  GNP. 

I  also  would  bring  Members'  atten- 
tion to  two  other  facts.  The  President 
says  he  is  for  a  balanced  budget,  and 
yet  he  and  his  predecessor,  Ronald 
Reagan,  asked  the  Congress  specifi- 
cally to  approve  $1.9  trillion  in  addi- 
tional deficits.  So  what  he  is  simply 
saying  is  he  now  wants  a  proposal 
which  will  apply  to  ever.v  future  Pr-esi- 
dent  except  George  Bush  even  if  he  is 
elected  for  4  moi-e  .years.  He  would  be 
the  only  Pr-esident  who  would  not  have 
to  live  under  what  he  is  recommending 
for  his  successors,  and  I  think  that  is  a 
joke. 

The  second  point  I  would  make  is 
this:  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  on  television  this  last  weekend  de- 
manding that  Congress  pass  a  balanced 
budget,  and  yet  today  he  was  meeting 
with  Republican  members  of  my  For- 
eign Aid  Subcommittee  tr.ving  to  ur'ge 
them  to  include  in  our  aid  bill  a  $500 
million  provision  that  would  provide 
for  debt  relief  for  foreign  countries.  I 
find  it  odil  that  we  ar-e  being  told  by 
the  White  House  we  have  to  balance 
the  budget,  we  have  to  go  into  the  Con- 
stitution to  do  it,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  I  am  being  told,  for  3  years  in  a 
r'ow  now,  I  am  being  told  that  the 
White  House  may  veto  oui'  bill  because 
we  do  not  spend  enough  money  in  the 
area  of  foreign  aid. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  if  Member's 
want  this  White  House  to  live  under 
the  I'ules  which  they  are  suggesting  for 
ever-ybody  else  what  they  would  do  is 
to  adopt  the  GepharxU-Obey  amend- 
ment. That  is  the  amendment  that  is 
r-eal.  It  is  the  amendment  that  makes 
us  balance  the  budget  starting  here  and 
now.  not  only  in  the  hereafter,  and  it  is 
the  amendment  that  makes  clear  that 
unless  the  President  of  the  United 
States   is   centi-ally    involved    that   we 


will  not  attack  this  problem  success- 
fully in  any  of  our  lifetimes. 

1  am  perfectly  willing  to  live  under 
rules  which  allow  the  Pi-esident  to  set 
the  overall  spending  limit  and  allow 
Congress  to  debate  the  priorities.  That 
is  in  fact  what  has  happened  anyway 
over  the  past  10  years,  and  I  think  our 
amendment  i-eflects  reality,  and  its 
gives  us  the  best  opportunity  do  some- 
thing r-eal.  I  would  urge  Members'  sup- 
poi't  it  when  we  vote  on  it  tomorrow. 

.Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  m.vself  my  I'emainmg  9 
minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  here  today 
hopefully  not  to  attack  and  talk  about 
our  past  failures,  but  to  begin  to  plan 
for  the  future  and  to  try  to  protect 
that  future. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  amount  of 
'."•r  capita  debt  that  each  man.  woman, 
.md  child  in  this  country  owes  today  is 
a  little  over  $16,000,  and  it  is  expected 
to  rise  to  $20,000  by  the  year  1995. 
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If  we  do  nothing  by  the  year  2000,  if 
one  includes  publicly  held  debt  on- 
budget  and  off-budget  and  all  the  guai'- 
antees  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
committed  to,  the  average  family  of 
four  in  this  country  will  owe  S300.000 
per  family  as  their  share  of  the  total 
Federal  debt.  We  need  to  do  something 
about  that. 

There  is  general  agr'eement  that 
what  we  need  is  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Hope- 
fully, tomorrow  afternoon  about  this 
time  we  will  vote  on  a  specific  amend- 
ment with  at  least  a  two-thirds  major- 
ity requiring  the  budget  to  be  bal- 
anced. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [.Mr. 
Fish]  is  going  to  offer  an  amendment 
constructed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  ALLEN]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  K-i'L]  which 
says  we  should  limit  spending  to  a  cer- 
tain percent  of  GNP.  and  we  should 
give  the  Pi-esident  explicit  authority  to 
use  the  line-item  veto. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Obky]  and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Geph.^rdt]  ai-e  going  to  offer 
an  amendment  which  says  we  should 
balance  the  budget,  but  we  should  ex- 
empt Social  Security  when  we  are  at- 
tempting to  balance  the  budget. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Stenholm]  and  the  gentleman  from  Or- 
egon [Mr.  Smith]  are  going  to  offer  an 
amendment  that  say,<  we  should  bal- 
ance the  budget.  It  would  require  a 
supermajoi'ity  vote  of  60  percent  to 
borrow  money,  and  a  supermajority 
vote  of  60  percent  to  raise  the  national 
debt  ceiling,  but  the  Stenholm-Smith 
amendment  would  only  I'equire  a  sim- 
ple constitutional  majority  to  raise 
taxes. 

Finally,  myself,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  T.^UZIN]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr.  MIL- 


LER] are  going  to  offer  an  amendment 
that  has  everything  that  is  m  Sten- 
holm-Smith plus  the  supermajority  60 
percent  vote  to  raise  taxes.  Barton- 
Tauzin-Miller  is  the  most  balanced  bal- 
anced budget  amendment,  and  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  the  best  balanced  budget 
amendment. 

Since  the  principal  difference  be- 
tween Stenholm-Smith  and  Barton- 
Tauzin-Miller  is  tax  increases,  let  us 
talk  specifically  about  the  tax-increase 
provision.  Under  the  current  Tax  Code, 
without  any  additional  explicit,  tax  in- 
crease, the  natural  progressivity  m  the 
Tax  Code  results  in  additional  receipts 
every  year.  The  percent  increase  is  ap- 
proximately one-eighth  of  1  percent  per 
year,  or  2  percent  over  10  year's. 

For  the  last  10  years,  we  have  had  ad- 
ditional i-eceipts  of  $550  billion.  For  the 
last  5  yeai's.  we  have  had  additional  re- 
ceipts of  $285  billion.  That  is  an  aver- 
age per  year  of  $55. 5  billion  for  the  10- 
year  period,  or  $57  billion  per  year  for 
the  last  5  years. 

The  high  year  was  $85  billion,  be- 
tween 1987  and  1986,  and  the  low  year 
was  a  $19  billion  increase  in  receipts 
between  1981  and  1982. 

So  without  any  explicit  increases  in 
taxes,  we  are  gaining  additional  reve- 
nues under  the  existing  Tax  Code.  We 
have  found  that  when  we  do  explicitly 
raise  taxes,  we  do  not  get  deficit  reduc- 
tion. We  get  spt^nding  increases.  For 
every  dollar  increase  in  taxes  in  the 
last  20  years,  we  have  had  expenditures 
go  up  SI. 59. 

So  when  people  say  that  you  have  to 
raise  taxes  to  balance  the  budget,  that 
is  simply  not  true.  In  fact,  we  have 
shown  m  the  past,  the  previous  most 
recent  past,  that  we  can  reduce  the  def- 
icit without  raising  taxes. 

For  example,  when  Gramm-Rudman 
was  passed  in  1986.  the  Federal  budget 
deficit  was  $221  billion.  The  next  3 
years  when  Gi'amm-Rudman  was  on  the 
books  in  its  basic.  undiluted, 
unreconstituted  form,  the  deficit  went 
down  the  first  year  by  $71  billion  to 
$150  billion,  and  then  for  the  next  2 
years  stayed  there,  with  a  deficit  of 
$155  billion  m  1988  and  $154  billion  in 
1989. 

Duiing  that  timeframe.  Federal 
spending  increased  at  the  rate  of  3.2 
percent  a  year,  a  drop  of  over  5  percent 
from  its  previous  increase  of  8.7  per- 
cent a  year. 

Gramm-Rudman  was  eventually 
changed,  and  the  deficit  began  to  go 
back  up.  But  while  it  was  on  the  books 
in  its  original  form,  deficits  went  down 
without  raising  taxes. 

The  Director  of  0MB.  Mr.  Richard 
Darman.  when  he  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  several 
weeks  ago  on  the  balanced  budget  con- 
stitutional amendment,  gave  a  series  of 
charts  and  tables  that  showed  that  we 
could  reduce  the  deficit,  and  ulti- 
mately eliminate  the  deficit,  without 
raising  taxes.  Depending  on  what  see- 
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nario  you  used,  the  budget  would  be 
balanced  between  1998  and  the  year 
2002 

The  chart  to  my  left  shows  that  with- 
out touching  Social  Security,  if  you 
freeze  domestic  discretionary,  and  you 
allow  the  entitlement  programs  to  go 
up  at  inflation  plus  population,  that 
you  save  S390  billion  by  1997.  By  the 
year  2002.  you  save  over  $2  trillion, 
without  raising  taxes.  These  savings 
are  from  the  current  baseline  budget  if 
no  changes  in  current  policy  are  imple- 
mented. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  have  to  agree 
that  Mr.  Darman's  suggestions  are  the 
only  way  to  balance  the  budget.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  to  agree  that  the  as- 
sumptions m  this  report  are  nec- 
essarily I'ne  most  realistic  assump- 
tions, but  I  think  we  should  agree  that 
the  budget  can  be  balanced  without 
raising  taxes.  In  fact,  because  there  is 
such  a  concern  about  raising  taxes  in 
this  country,  many,  many  people,  and 
many,  many  interest  groups  have  come 
out  in  favor  of  Barton-Tauzin.  The 
President  of  the  United  States.  George 
Bush,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Congress 
today  supporting  Barton-Tauzin  as  his 
preference  for  a  balanced  budget 
amendment. 

The  original  Stenholm  amendment  in 
1986  had  the  Barton-Tauzm-Miller  60 
percent  requirement  to  increase  taxes. 
Numerous  groups  around  the  country 
are  supporting  the  Barton-Tauzin-Mil- 
ler  tax  limitation  balanced  budget 
amendment  as  their  preference  includ- 
ing the  National  Tax  Limitation  Com- 
mittee. National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business.  American  Legisla- 
tive Exchange  Council.  Associated 
Builders  and  Contractors.  Citizens  for  a 
-Sound  Economy.  U.S.  Business  and  In- 
dustrial Council.  Citizens  Against  Gov- 
ernment Waste,  Americans  for  a  Bal- 
anced Budget.  National  Cattlemen's 
Association.  U.S  Chamber  of  Com- 
mei'ce.  American  Farm  Bureau,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers. 
Americans  for  Tax  Reform,  and  the 
Free  Congress.  They  all  support  Bar- 
ton-Tauzin as  their  preference  for  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

In  a  poll  in  Nation's  Business  in  May 
1992,  91  percent  of  the  people  said  that 
they  preferred  the  supermajority  vote 
to  raise  taxes  in  a  balanced  budget 
amendment,  and  in  that  same  poll,  70 
percent  said  that  they  would  oppose  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  that  did 
not  have  such  a  tax  increase  provision 
included. 

The  National  Taxpayers'  Union,  in  a 
recent  poll,  showed  that  78  percent  of 
their  respondents  favored  a  tax  limita- 
tion balanced  budget  amendment  over 
the  Stenholm  amendment 

Finally.  I  would  point  out  that  in 
order  to  implement  Stenholm-Smith, 
which  itself  requires  a  constitutional 
majority  to  raise  taxes,  we  need  to  ob- 
tain a  majority  vote  on  Barton-Tauzin- 
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Miller  tomorrow.  Barton-Tauzin-Miller 
is  identical  to  Stenhoim  in  four  of  the 
ei^ht  sec-tions.  It  is  ulentical  in  all  but 
minor  terminolofsry  in  seven  of  the 
eight  sections.  In  only  one  section  is 
there  a  major  difference  between  Bar- 
ton-Tauzin  and  Stenholm-Smith.  and 
that  is  in  the  retiuirement  that  there 
be  a  60- percent  supermajority  vote  to 
raise  taxes. 

So  I  would  hope  that  tomorrow  we 
get  a  majority  vole  on  Barton-Tauzin, 
and  then  on  final  passage,  if  Barton- 
Tauzin  has  not  received  a  two-thirds 
vote,  let  us  all  strongly  support  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm]. 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Smith],  the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  C.\RPKK),  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowk]  on  their 
amendment  for  the  two-thirds  vote  re- 
quired to  pass  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  danger  I  see  here  is  what  we  call 
rosy  scenario  who  always  shows  up 
again  when  we  try  to  avoid  tough  deci- 
sions about  deficit  reduction. 

Again,  on  the  Darman  proposal,  we 
asked  CBO  to  analyze  the  Darman  pro- 
posals. If  you  use  the  highest  growth 
level,  which  is  1  percent,  and  you  add 
the  cap  plus  demographics  plus  2' 2  per- 
cent above  that,  at  max  you  are  talk- 
ing about  savings  of  about  S120  billion 
to  S12a  billion.  That  leaves  you  $475  bil- 
lion that  you  have  got  to  find  the  defi- 
cit reduction.  Even  if  you  gave  your 
numbers,  which  would  leave  you  $300 
billion  short,  the  question  you  have  to 
answer  is:  Where  do  you  find  the  addi- 
tional $300  billion  or  $100  billion? 
Where 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Te.xas.  Reclaiming 
my  time,  if  I  could  respond  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Budget  chairman,  I  under- 
stand the  difficulty  of  the  task.  I  am 
simply  saying  there  are  scenarios  out 
there  that  show  that  we  can  do  it.  The 
chart,  which  the  gentleman  cannot  see 
very  well,  unfortunately,  to  my  left 
here  shows  that  if  we  do  nothing,  we 
are  never  going  to  balance  the  budget 
under  any  scenario,  and  the  gentleman 
himself  h;is  said  on  the  record  that  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  may  be 
the  onl.v  way,  even  though  it  is  not  his 
preferred  way. 

I  simply  say  pick  your  number.  You 
can  change  those  numbers.  The  time 
line  does  extend  the  less  rosy  the  sce- 
nario becomes,  but  it  is  possible,  and 
we  should  do  everything  we  can  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  without  raising  taxes 
before  we  consider  tax  increases.  Bar- 
ton-Tauzin does  not  say  you  cannot 
raise  taxes.  It  simply  says  to  raise 
taxes  above  the  rate  of  growth  in  the 


economy  you  have  to  have  the  same  60- 
percent  vote  as  you  would  have  under 
Smith-Stenholm  to  borrow  money. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
last  time  I  heard  that  promise  was  in 
1981.  and  the  result  was  a  $4  trillion 
debt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Barto.n] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  B.-VRTON], 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield"' 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  .Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Be- 
cause, you  know.  I  understand  the  con- 
cern of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  when  somebody  chal- 
lenges his  numbers,  and  we  are  chal- 
lenging his  numbers. 

The  point  is  here  he  is  relying  on 
CBO.  and  as  I  recall.  CBO  has  been  off 
$6,S  billion  every  year  since  I  have  been 
here  for  10  yeaj's. 
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So  let  us  not  identify  the  CBO  as  the 
authority  on  this  issue. 

Now.  the  question  the  gentleman 
asked  that  I  think  needs  answering,  if 
indeed  it  is  $300  billion  rather  than  $600 
billion  that  the  distinguished  budget 
chairman  has  alluded  to.  then  of  course 
over  the  next  7  years  we  have  with  ver.v 
conservative  estimates  of  growth  of  the 
GDP.  we  have  conservatively  worked 
our  way  out  of  this  without  endanger- 
ing Social  Security  and  without  raising 
taxes. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  takes  that  as 
constructive. 

.Mr  PANETTA  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield.  I  take  it  as  ba- 
loney. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Barton] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  30  additional  seconds  to  the  gen- 
tleman f.om  Texas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  first  time  I  discussed  this,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  alluded  to  my 
honesty  and  now  he  is  discussing  my 
effort  to  add  to  this  debate.  I  take  um- 
brage at  that,  I  say  to  my  friend.  It 
makes  me  very  angry. 

I  am  going  to  tell  the  gentleman  this. 
I  do  not  like  for  somebody  to  stand  up 
and  call  me  dishonest  and  then  say 
that  what  I  have  to  say  is  baloney. 

I  do  not  call  the  gentleman  from 
California  anything  like  that.  I  respect 
the  gentleman.  I  respect  what  he  has  to 


say.   I  want  the  same  thing  from  the 
gentleman  to  mo. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Te.xas  [Mr.  Barton] 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  15  additional  seconds  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Te.xixs.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
gentleman  again  has  the  highest  re- 
spect for  the  gentleman  from  Oregon, 
believes  he  is  sincere  in  what  he  is  say- 
ing, but  the  gentleman  is  quoting  a 
source  that  I  believe  is  unfounded  in 
terms  of  its  honesty  with  regard  to 
dealing  with  the  deficit. 

I  honestl.v  think  that  the  gentleman 
is  sincere  about  wanting  to  make  some 
tough  choices,  but  I  think  when  we  say 
to  the  American  people  that  there  is  an 
easy  way  to  do  this,  that  we  can  grow 
our  way  out.  that  somehow  there  is  no 
pain  involved  with  doing  any  of  this  in 
terms  of  difficult  reduction,  we  send 
the  wrong  message  to  the  American 
people.  That  is  the  message  they  have 
been  hearing  during  the  eighties.  It  is 
the  message  they  are  hearing  in  the 
nineties,  and  until  we  say  very  directly 
to  the  American  people  that  some  sac- 
rifice is  going  to  be  involved  here,  we 
are  kidding  them  and  we  aie  kidding 
ourselves. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
In<liana  [Mr.  RoKMKRj. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.  Ross 
Perot,  that  name  reverberates  and 
rings  across  America  because  we  in 
Congress  cannot  agree  to  work  to- 
gether on  solving  some  of  this  Nation's 
critical  problems. 

This  deficit.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  liberals  and 
conservatives,  the  President  and  Con- 
gress, should  all  be  working  together 
to  solve,  and  let  me  tell  you  why. 

As  this  deficit  eats  up,  getting  close 
to  20  percent  of  the  budget,  that  is 
money  that  is  being  taken  away  from 
discretionary  spending  that  we  can 
spend  on  immunizations  for  children. 
Head  St^irt  programs  for  children,  or 
we  can  spend  on  tax  credits  to  help  our 
businesses,  or  we  can  spend  it  on  a 
Marshall  plan  to  rebuild  America  and 
help  this  country  get  competitive 
again;  but  we  need  to  work  together, 
and  this  Stenholm  amendment  to  help 
balance  the  budget  is  a  good  approach. 
It  is  not  perfect. 

I  would  recommend  that  we  modify  it 
in  terms  of  capital  budgeting  principles 
so  that  we  can  invest  long  term  in  in- 
frastructure, on  roads  and  bridges. 

I  would  also  encourage  and  implore 
the  President  to  work  with  us  on  this. 
He  has  come  close  now  to  25  vetoes,  not 
one  for  spending  too  much  money. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  say 
that  I  am  a  little  skeptical  about  this. 
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although  I  am  an  original  cosponsor. 
because  we  in  the  Congiess  need  to 
have  the  courage  and  the  willpower  to 
vote  for  some  of  these  cuts. 

I  led  the  fight  on  the  space  station. 
We  got  beat. 

We  tried  to  cut  an  additional  four 
B-2  bombers.  We  got  beat  on  that. 

We  tried  across-the-board  cuts  of  2 
and  3  percent  on  appropriation  bills, 
and  we  got  beat  on  those. 

So  we  need  to  have  the  guts  in  this 
place  to  vote  for  cuts. 

Finally,  the  American  people  need  to 
be  with  us.  As  our  distinguished  chair- 
man said,  the  Constitution  should  say 
on  this  balanced  budget,  not  of.  by  and 
for  the  people,  but  with  the  people. 

This  is  going  to  be  painful.  It  is  going 
to  involve  sacrifice.  We  need  the  help 
of  the  American  people  on  this  tough 
endeavor  and  we  need  to  work  to- 
gether, our  people,  the  Congress,  the 
President.  liberals.  conservatives. 
Democrats,  and  Republicans. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Row- 
land]. 

Mr.  ROWL.JiND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  scare  tactics  that  have 
t)een  used  lately  in  opposition  to  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  have  no  basis  in  fact. 

Fears  have  been  expressed  that  the  amend- 
ment would  result  in  massive  revenue  in- 
creases. They're  unfounded.  There's  no  ra- 
tional reason  why  deficit  reduction  under  a 
constitutional  amendment  should  encourage 
such  increases  any  more  than  any  other  effort 
to  reduce  deficits.  In  fact,  by  finally  getting 
these  deficits  down,  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  should  eventually  contribute  to  tax 
relief  for  overburdened  taxpayers. 

Concerns  have  also  bieen  expressed  about 
the  possibility  of  drastic  cuts  in  domestic  pro- 
grams that  are  essential  to  the  well-t)einq  of 
millions  ot  Americans  This  is  not  going  to 
happen.  An  essential  level  of  support  for  these 
programs  will  always  be  secure.  This  is  the 
political  reality.  If  an  essential  level  ot  services 
can  be  maintained  under  statutory  measures, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  can't  be  done  under 
the  balanced  budget  amendment. 

We  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  consider 
more  effective  controls  over  the  nsing  costs  of 
entitlements  if  we  are  really  senous  about  re- 
ducing the  deficits.  There  are  a  number  ot 
things  that  can  be  done  to  acriieve  triis.  For 
example,  we  can  enact  a  comprehensive 
health  care  reform  plan  that  includes  more 
cost-effective  measures.  Entitlements  will  have 
to  be  considered  in  any  deficit  reduction  effort. 
But  there  is  no  validity  to  an  argument  that 
suggests  we  cannot  reduce  the  deficits  without 
depriving  people  of  the  essential  services  they 
now  receive 

To  suggest  that  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  may  be  a  threat  to  Social  Security 
benefits  is  not  true.  How  can  anyone  say  this'' 
The  administration  and  Congress  would  never 
renege  on  Social  Security  commitments,  and 
all  of  you  know  that. 

It  IS  ironic  that  some  people  who  accepted 
statutory  provisions  such  as  Gramm-Rudman 


and  pay-as-you-go  as  necessary  mechanisms 
for  addressing  deficit  spending  ana  who,  in 
some  instances,  criticized  these  measures  as 
too  weak,  are  now  expressing  a^arm  about  the 
balanced  budget  amendment. 

Frankly.  1  do  not  understand  their  logic.  It 
It's  possible  to  reduce  the  deficits  m  a  respon- 
sible manner  under  statutory  provisions,  why 
would  anyone  suggest  we  cannot  do  the  same 
under  the  Constitution'' 

It  you  agree  the  deficits  are  causing  increas- 
ing economic  hardships  for  us  and  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren,  l  urge  you  to  vote  for 
the  amendment.  It  may  be  our  last  chance- 
Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  DiNGELL],  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  most  extraordinary  legislative  pro- 
posal that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  literally 
requires  that  the  Government  be  run 
by  a  60-percent  vote.  If  things  cannot 
be  done  in  Washington  now,  until  this 
amendment  is  adopted. 

Now,  a  lot  of  my  colleagues  are  mar- 
keting this  as  a  balanced  budget 
amendment.  Do  not  believe  that.  That 
is  a  lot  of  hooey. 

What  this  proposal  is,  is  simply 
something  which  says  that  any  time 
you  want  to  spend  money  in  this  Gov- 
ernment, you  are  going  to  have  to  get 
60  percent  of  the  vote,  which  means 
you  cannot  get  it  on  partisan  lines,  so 
you  are  going  to  have  to  go  to  the  sun- 
dry lobbies.  You  are  going  to  have  to 
go  to  the  defense  lobby.  You  are  going 
to  have  to  go  to  the  antidefense  lobby. 
You  are  going  to  have  to  go  to  the  sen- 
ior citizens  lobby.  You  are  going  to 
have  to  go  to  the  pharmaceutical  or 
the  agricultural  lobby,  or  any  other 
lobby  that  this  country  confronts  as  It 
goes  through  its  legislative  process. 

Now.  my  colleagues  are  talking 
about  this  as  something  which  is  going 
to  save  the  taxpayers  money.  Do  not 
bet  on  it.  What  this  literally  means  is 
that  a  S400  billion  deficit  is  going  to 
have  to  be  eliminated.  There  are  two 
ways  to  do  so.  The  first  way  is  by  in- 
ci-easing  taxes.  The  second  way  is  by 
cutting  expenditures. 

Now.  we  can  choose,  if  we  decide  to 
cut  expenditures,  to  cut  them  25  per- 
cent or  thereabouts,  across  the  board. 
That  would  make  a  very  nice  number, 
because  that  would  mean  that  25  per- 
cent of  Social  Security  benefits  will  go 
out  the  window,  and  25  percent  of  the 
people  who  are  drawing  Social  Security 
might  wind  up  losing  their  benefits  en- 
tirely: '25  percent  of  Medicare  will  be 
cut  and  25  percent  of  the  people  draw- 
ing benefits  under  Medicare  may  cease 
to  draw  their  checks  anymore,  or  alter- 
natively everyone  receiving  Medicare 
may  see  their  benefits  reduced  by  25 
percent,  if  we  choose  that  kind  of 
mechanism  to  deal  with  the  cuts. 

Now,  it  may  be  that  we  will  choose  to 
do  away  with  programs  in  their  en- 
tirety. Let  us  take  a  look  at  that,  be- 


cause some  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
marketing  this  as  a  great  idea  need  to 
take  a  better  look  at  the  effects  of 
their  efforts. 

We  are  going  to  be  spending  about 
S270  billion  on  defense.  Wipe  out  the  en- 
tirety  of  defense,  and  behold,  we  can- 
not balance  the  budget.  Add  to  that 
Medicare  and  you  would  come  fairly 
close  to  balancing  the  budget  by  wiping 
out  those  two  programs. 

Or  wipe  out  Social  Security.  Then 
you  could  save  about  S320  billion.  That 
will  then  assure  you  that  you  only 
have  to  find  about  another  $80  billion 
to  cut  so  that  you  can  balance  the 
budget  and  comply  with  this  require- 
ment. 

Now.  I  do  not  think  the  people  of  this 
country  are  going  to  be  satisfied  with 
that  result,  but  you  should  prepare 
yourselves  for  it. 

So.  some  of  my  young  colleagues  who 
are  down  here  talking  about  what  a 
great  idea  it  is  to  do  this  kind  of  thing, 
and  some  of  my  Republican  colleagues 
over  there  who  are  talking  about  what 
a  great  idea  it  is  better  first  of  all  un- 
derstand that  the  due  bills  are  coming 
in. 

This  legislation  is  going  to  impact 
you  if  it  is  ratified  by  the  States  by 
seeing  to  it  that  you  are  ratified  right 
out  of  a  job. 

Now.  having  said  those  things  and 
having  warned  you  about  its  likely  im- 
pact, let  me  add  a  few  other  little 
things.  We  talked  about  how  poorly 
Congress  is  working  now.  Well,  if  you 
have  got  to  get  a  60-percent  vote  to  run 
this  institution,  imagine  how  much 
harder  it  is  going  to  be  to  get  anything 
accomplished.  You  will  be  converting 
the  House  into  something  very  much 
like  the  Senate,  where  eveiTthing  has 
to  be  done  virtually  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, not  by  60  percent.  And  that  is 
going  to  be  the  consequence  practically 
that  you  confront  here. 

Social  Security  is  at  great  risk.  In- 
stead now  of  subsidizing  Government 
to  the  amount  of  about  $43  billion  a 
year,  as  Social  Security  does,  you  are 
going  to  find  that  Social  Security  will 
be  compelled  to  subsidize  Government 
significantly  more.  What  does  this 
mean?  Withholding  COLA's,  the  cost  cf 
living  for  Social  Security  retirees  will 
not  be  available. 

I  hope,  by  the  way,  that  some  of  my* 
colleagues  who  are  pushing  for  this  will 
go  home  and  explain  that  to  their  vot- 
ers. And  I  hope  that  they  are  here  to 
explain  it  also  when  it  happens,  be- 
cause I  would  like  to  be  here  to  listen 
and  to  enjoy  those  comments. 

□  1800 

This  discussion  is  fiscally  irrespon- 
sible. This  is  silly.  The  problem  with 
voting  for  a  balanced  budget  is  not 
that  anyone  here  is  reluctant  to  do  so: 
the  problem  is  that  nobody  here  has 
ever  seen  a  balanced  budget  submitted 
to  the  Congress. 
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Mr.  Bush  and  Mi'.  Reagan  have  been 
here  and  said  ^'reat  things  about  how 
they  were  <oinM:  to  balance  the  budget. 
Mr.  Rea^ran  was  STointf  to  do  it  by  1984. 
Never  did,  never  submitted  one. 

Mr.  Bush  is  down  there  saying.  "Save 
me  before  I  submit  another  unbalanced 
budget."  But  last  night  he  got  this  pro- 
posal changed  so  that  it  does  not  affect 
Mr.  Bush  during  his  tenure;  an  inter- 
esting thought. 

Now  let  us  look  a  little  further  at 
what  this  is  going  to  do  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Are  you  prepared  to  tell  me  what 
you  are  going  to  do  when  we  wipe  out 
25  percent  of  the  Army,  or  the  Navy,  or 
the  Air  Force'  Or  what  we  are  going  to 
do  when  we  close  26  percent  of  the  pris- 
ons and  throw  25  percent  of  the  crimi- 
nals out  on  the  street?  Or  when  we  re- 
duce drug  enforcement  efforts  by  25 
percent?  That  is  what  this  will  require. 
Or  it  may  require  the  termination  of 
the  program  in  its  entirety.  It  may 
also  require  increasing  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  about  S400  billion. 

I  think  this  is  a  poorly  thought  out, 
ill  conceived,  dangerous  proposal.  It  is 
one  which  affords  real  thought.  It  also 
is  going  to  have  the  practical  effect  of 
going  a  long  way  toward  putting  the 
courts  in  control  of  his  country.  Ambi- 
guities in  this  legislation  are  going  to 
be  dealt  with  in  the  courts.  And  if  you 
like  the  idea  of  the  courts  ordering  tax 
increases  or  ordering  expenditure  cur- 
tailments, or  some  other  activity  re- 
pugnant to  the  people,  then  look  foi'- 
ward  to  it  happening  if  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  favor  balanced  budg- 
ets, and,  like  the  Congress  over  the 
past  12  years,  have  voted  to  cut  Mr. 
Reagan's  and  Mr.  Bushs  budgets  in  11 
out  of  12  years  by  as  much  as  $49  bil- 
lion. 

But  this  is  no  way  to  eliminate  un- 
balanced budgets. 

This  is  one  of  the  worst  pieces  of  leg- 
islative flimflam  that  I  have  seen  in 
my  years  in  the  Congress. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  President 
Bush  or  President  Reagan  from  submit- 
ting a  balanced  budget.  They  have 
never  done  so  in  their  12  years  in  office. 
Was  it  a  result  of  a  recognition  of  the 
real  or  political  impossibility  of  doing 
so? 

The  harsh  fact  is  that  the  proponents 
of  this  proposal  have  never  come  for- 
ward with  a  balanced  budget. 

The  Congress  has  cut  the  Reagan- 
Bush  budgets  every  year  of  the  12  that 
they  have  been  in  office  save  1.  and  the 
last  2  fiscal  years  by  $18  billion  and  $9 
billion,  respectively. 

Does  this  proposal  balance  the 
budget? 

No;  it  simply  requires  a  three-fifths 
or  60  percent  late  in  the  Congress  to 
unbalance  the  budget. 

Does  it  require  the  President  to  sub- 
mit a  balanced  budget?  Not  really.  He 
can.  as  he  often  has  these  12  years  of 
Reaganomics.  submit  budgets  based  on 


inaccurate  economic  forecasts,  result- 
ing in  clearl.v  inaccurate  estimates  of 
income,  expenses,  and  deficits. 

This  constitutional  amendment  is  an 
accountant's  delight,  and  a  citizen's 
nightmare.  It  demands  gimmickry  and 
games,  and  apart  from  being  a  gim- 
mick itself,  it  invites  budgetary  self- 
deceit  and  falsehood  in  budgeting. 

Let's  look  at  the  facts.  In  fiscal  1993, 
the  Bush  budget  will  have  expenditures 
of  $1.5  trillion;  it  will  have  a  deficit  of 
$400  billion. 

Some  major  catagories  of  expendi- 
ture: 

Social  Security— $324  billion. 

Defense— $292  billion. 

Discretionary  expenditure — $225  bil- 
lion. 

Medicare— $130  billion. 

Medicaid— $84.5  billion. 

Administration  of  Justice — $15.3  bil- 
lion. 

Drug  Enforcement  Administration— 
$788  million. 

Energy- $6.2  billion. 

Education  and  social  services— S.M) 
billion. 

Transportation    $35.5  billion. 

Environment — $21  billion. 

What  are  our  options  if  this  passes? 

First,  cut  programs  either  by  wiping 
oat  whole  programs  or  by  across-the- 
board  cuts. 

Let's  look  first  at  some  of  the  pro- 
grams we  would  cut. 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  let's  as- 
sume that  two-thirds  of  the  savings 
needed  to  balance  the  budget  will  come 
from  spending  cuts,  and  one-third  from 
tax  increases. 

Now  let's  start  listing  some  of  the 
$360  billion  in  spending  cuts  which  the 
House  Budget  Committee  estimates 
would  be  necessary  to  achieve  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

They  would  include: 

Eliminating  small  business  loans  and 
grants— $2.4  billion. 

Reduce  highway,  mass  transit,  and 
airport  improvements— $19  billion. 

Reducing  cancer  research— $4  billion. 

Reducing  a  host  of  Federal  housing 
programs— $4  billion. 

Eliminating  campus  aid  and  other 
education  programs— $16  billion. 

Reducing  veterans  medical  care— $3 
billion. 

Cutting  drug  enforcement  and  prison 
construction  progiams    $2  billion. 

Canceling  the  space  station— $9.7  bil- 
lion. 

Reducing  scientific  research— $4.5  bil- 
lion. 

Reducing  funding  for  environmental 
cleanup— $2.5  billion. 

Cutting  international  spending— $3.5 
billion. 

All  told,  that  will  save  us  about  $68.5 
billion. 

Now  we  can  start  cutting  entitle- 
ment spending  by: 

Cutting  farm  support  program  fund- 
ing and  adding  a  few  user  fees— $17  bil- 
lion. 


Cutting  $6.6  billion  fi-om  direct  stu- 
dent loans. 

Eliminating  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments for  civilian  and  military  retir- 
ee.s— $10  billion. 

Cutting  assorted  veterans  pension, 
health,  and  housing  benefits— $13  bil- 
lion. 

Limiting  funding  for  foster  care— $1.2 
billion. 

Reducing  the  number  of  children 
qualifying  for  nutrition  programs— S5. 7 
billion. 

Adding  these  savings  to  our  previous 
savings,  we've  achieved  about  $122  bil- 
lion of  our  $360  billion  total  in  spending 
cuts. 

Now  let's  look  at  health  care  cuts. 

We  can  add  a  whole  host  of  Medicaid 
and  Medicare  cuts  to  hospitals,  doc- 
tors, and  nurses— $34  billion.  These 
costs  will  be  passed  onto  other  pa- 
tients, but  the  Government  wont  have 
to  worry  about  them  any  more. 

Next  we  can  require  copjiyments  for 
lab  services,  home  health  care.  etc. — 
$17  billion. 

This  will  bring  us  almost  half  way  to 
our  spending  cut  goal.  As  you  can  tell, 
many  more  hard  cuts  will  be  necessary. 

So  let's  add  a  whole  range  of  user 
fees.  They'll  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to  recreational  boaters  and  National 
Park  Service  patrons — who  else  can  af- 
ford the  costs  of  Smithsonian  Museum 
operations,  and  White  House  tours; 
radio  broadcasters  for  the  use  of  the 
spectrum;  air  travelers  to  finance  the 
cost  of  air  ti-affic  conti'ollers.  and  cus- 
toms inspectors:  and  taxpayers  for  the 
processing  of  their  income  tax  forms, 
and  so  forth. 

Then  we  can  decrease  the  percentage 
of  Federal  funding  provided  to  State 
and  local  governments  through  match- 
ing fund  programs.  That  will  cut  out 
billions  for  health,  human  service,  and 
environmental  progi-ams  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  now  assists  the 
States  in  paying. 

Lastl.v.  we  can  create  all  sorts  of  ac- 
counting gimmicks  to  help  us  achieve 
a  balanced  budget.  There  is  no  limit  to 
our  collective  creativity  in  finding 
ways  to  get  around  this  or  any  other 
budget  statute,  law.  or  amendment. 

We  have  a  whole  range  of  options  to 
choose  from  for  achieving  the  nec- 
essary revenue  increases  to  generate 
one-third  of  the  total  costs  of  deficit 
reduction— they  include  imposing  a  4.5- 
percent  value-added  tax,  or  raising  in- 
dividual income  tax  brackets. 

Or.  if  you  don't  like  those  choices, 
let's  look  at  some  others. 

We  can  wipe  out  100  percent  of  Social 
Security,  saving  $324  billion. 

All  we  have  to  wipe  out  is  half  of 
Medicare  and  we  have  a  balanced  budg- 
et. How  many  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  will  support  this?  Not  many. 

Another  option:  Wipe  out  discre- 
tionary expenditures  for  Federal  civil- 
ian programs.  That  saves  $225  billion. 
Environment,  courts,  justice  adminis- 
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tration.  agriculture,  roads  and  high- 
ways, capital  investment,  unemploy- 
ment, education  and  health  pi'ogi-ams. 
and  others  are  all  wiped  out.  The  budg- 
et is  not  balanced. 

If  we  add  to  this  income  secui'ity  pro- 
gram constituting  $197  billion  we  have 
balanced  the  budget,  but  at  enormous 
social  cost. 

Elimination  of  other  programs  or 
combinations  offers  other  unappetizing 
choices.  Let's  talk  of  eliminating  de- 
fense. This  gives  us  a  saving  of  $292  bil- 
lion. The  budget  is  not  balanced.  Other 
programs  must  still  be  cut  to  the 
amount  of  $108  billion. 

We  can  now  proceed  to  eliminate 
transportation— $35.5  billion  and  health 
programs— $31  billion.  This  still  does 
not  balance  the  budget,  but  it  produces 
enoi'mous  social  costs. 

Let's  look  at  the  possibility  of  an 
across-the-board  cut.  A  $400  billion  cut 
to  eliminate  the  deficit,  is  about  a 
26.66-percent  cut  in  all  Government 
programs. 

Let's  round  that  off  to  a  25-percent 
cut. 

Social  Security — cut  25  percent:  Ei- 
ther one  out  of  every  four  recipients  is 
dropped  from  the  rolls  or  every  recipi- 
ent loses  25  percent  of  his  or  her  bene- 
fits. 

Medicare — cut  25  percent:  one  in  four 
loses  coverage  or  all  recipients  lose  25 
percent  of  their  benefits. 

NIH  cuts— 25  pei-cent  off  reseaixh  pro- 
grams, including  heart,  sti'oke,  cancer, 
and  AIDS. 

Administration  of  Justice — Some 
useful  examples  of  a  25  percent  cut:  A 
25-percent  layoff  of  FBI  and  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  personnel:  25 
percent  of  prisons  closed;  25  percent  of 
prisoners  released. 

Defense— 25  percent  of  military  per- 
sonnel discharged:  25  pei'cent  of  air- 
craft, ships,  tanks,  and  planes  sold  or 
laid  up. 

Transportation— 25  percent  of  air 
traffic  controllers  laid  off;  25  peixent  of 
expenditures  for  noise  control,  air  traf- 
fic and  air  safety  terminated. 

Or.  a  tax  rise  of  26.6  percent  laid  on 
every  American  citizen,  every  Amer- 
ican corporation,  and  every  activity 
subject  to  tax. 

Some  of  the  other  consequences  of 
this  unfortunate  proposal: 

States  and  local  units  of  government, 
now  struggling  with  greater  demands 
for  services,  because  of  the  economic 
downturn  will  find  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  reduce  support  for 
Federal -State  programs. 

States  will  also  find  more  and  more 
federally  mandated  programs  will  be 
coming  their  way  with  less  and  less 
Federal  financial  support  for  mandated 
programs. 

Thus,  the  burden  of  cost  will  shift  to 
State  and  local  government  budgets. 

Courts  will  be  more  and  more  in- 
jected into  the  business  of  enforcing  a 
vague      and      unclear      constitutional 


amemiment.  The  result,  possible  if  not 
probable  court  intrusion  into  legisla- 
tive functions,  including  taxes,  expend- 
itures, budgeting,  and  appropriations 
of  funds. 

The  Stenholni  pi-oposal  should  be  re- 
jected as  dangerous  and  unwise. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

[Mr.  H.^STERT]. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  House,  before  us  we  do  have  a 
monumental  time,  a  monumental  deci- 
sion, a  decision  that  there  are  many, 
many  naysayers  out  there  saying- 
making  a  good  argument  saying.  "'Thi.'' 
can't  work,  it  is  not  going  to  work,  we 
can't  do  it.  we  don't  have  the  discipline 
to  do  it." 

Well,  let  me  tell  you  I  spent  several 
years  in  the  Illinois  General  Assembly 
being  a  minority  and  cari\ving  a  budg- 
et, a  budget  that  certainly  paled  in 
comparison  to  the  size  of  the  budget 
that  we  carry  in  this  Congress. 

That  was  just  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars, not  trillions  of  dollars.  But  wc 
had  a  balanced  budget  in  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  State  of  Illinois,  "^'es.  most 
of  those  budgets  that  we  got  were  not 
in  balance  and  the  budgets,  by  the  time 
they  passed  out  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Illinois  .Senate. 
were  not  in  balance  either  because  they 
were  loaded  up.  But  because  we  had  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  as  a  pol- 
icy, as  a  constitutional  law.  then  we 
had  to  come  through  and  line  item  by 
line  item  by  line  item,  a  tedious,  ardu- 
ous matter,  dirty  work,  and  cut  out  ex- 
traneous spending  in  that  budget.-  and 
by  the  time  that  budget  went  back  to 
the  legislature  for  ratification,  there 
were  certain  veto  actions  heie  and 
there  and  overrides  of  vetoes  threat- 
ened. But  every  year  we  came  out  with 
a  balanced  budget.  Why?  Because  we 
had  it  in  the  constitution  as  a  policy, 
and  we  used  line  item  and  rescission, 
reduction,  veto  to  get  that  budget  done 
where  we  could  live  with  it. 

So  there  are  two  parts  to  this  story, 
neither  one  of  them  is  very  pleasant. 
Neither  one  of  them  makes  a  legislator 
or  a  congressman's  job  easier.  First 
there  is  the  determination  to  come  out 
with  a  budget  that  is  balanced,  come 
out  with  a  mandate  as  to  what  the 
American  people  say  this  Congress 
should  do.  And  we  have  not  done  it  foi- 
40  or  50  years.  It  has  been  easy  to  add 
on.  to  give  away,  to  say,  ""Yes.  this  is 
a  good  project,  we  will  do  it,  "  and 
sometimes  not  just  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  or  millions  of  dollars, 
but  billions  of  dollars. 

The  previous  speaker  was  absolutely 
right,  this  Congress  is  going  to  have  to 
say  "no"  if  we  adopt  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  I  am  sure,  as  43  States  al- 
ready have  it  in  this  United  States,  the 
people   will   ratify   it.    the   States   will 


ratify  it.  And  it  will  not  be  an  easy 
time,  but  I  do  not  think  people  elect  us 
to  be  in  this  body  and  have  an  easy 
time.  .•^^  ,1  Mt-ir.liei  who  has  been  here 
for  6  years  and  has  called  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  and  a  line- 
item  veto  as  the  tool  that  gets  us  down 
to  the  level  that  we  need  to  have.  I 
think  it  is  time  that  this  Congress 
acts.  It  is  not  only  time,  this  Congress 
is  responsible.  It  is  time  that  the 
American  people  get  responsibility 
from  this  Congress. 

It  IS  truly  a  sad  day  in  American  politics 
when  opponents  of  a  balanced  Federal  budget 
tiave  to  resort  to  distortions  ana  scare  tactics 
in  an  attempt  to  influence  public  policy 

Families  USA,  a  liberal  specia!  inte-esi 
group,  recentiv  released  a  study  wriich  "-ustak- 
enly  reported  tnat  Socai  Secu-tv  and  tv'edi- 
care  would  be  cut  as  pari  o<  Cong-ess'  efforts 
to  enfo'ce  the  &a.ancea  Duoget  a'^enament. 
wtiich  will  likely  pass  in  ttiis  House  tomorrow 

That  IS  simply  untrue.  Social  Security-  is  sup- 
ported by  a  separate  trust  fund  and  is  self-d- 
nancing  It  would  not  be  affected  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a  balanced  budget  amendment. 

Medicare  enjovs  wide  support  among  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  as  we!'  as  the  American 
puDiic.  it  would  also  not  be  one  o'  the  areas 
targeted  b,  the  balanced  budget  amendment 

r\io  one  has  ever  suggested  that  our  Federal 
budget  be  balanced  on  the  backs  o'  seniors 
Clearly.  Social  Security  and  Medicare  are  two 
of  the  most  widely  supported  national  pro- 
grams, bv  both  Congress  and  tne  American 
people. 

But  what  IS  not  supported  by  the  American 
people,  and  what  should  be  cut  by  enforcing 
a  balanced  budget  amendment  s  the  billions 
in  taxpayer  dollars  that  are  squandered  every 
year  by  wasteful  government  programs- 
Citizens  Against  Government  Waste,  a  non- 
partisan watchdog  group,  has  issued  a  list  of 
538  recommendations  to  eliminate  wasteful 
spending,  with  savings  of  S167  billion  in  1 
year  and  S922  billion  over  5  years. 

We  can  balance  the  budget  simply  by  cut- 
ting waste.  We  don't  need  to  increase  the  bur- 
den placed  on  American  taxpayers,  who  are 
already  paying  more  and  more  taxes  every 
year  just  to  finance  interest  payments  on  the 
national  debt.  The  deficit  isn't  a  revenue  prot> 
lem  Its  a  spending  problem.  By  controlling 
spending  through  the  adoption  of  a  balanced 
budget  amendment,  we  can  really  do  what's 
necessary  to  bring  some  badly  needed  fiscal 
accountability  back  to  our  budget  process, 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  essential  that  we  get 
America's  fiscal  house  in  order.  The  Nation's 
accumulated  Federal  debt  is  now  approxi- 
mately S4  trillion.  Since  1982  the  annual  deficit 
has  fluctuated  between  a  low  of  Sf28  billion  to 
a  current  estimated  deficit  for  this  fiscal  year 
of  a  round  $399,4  billion  As  evidenced  by 
these  figures,  tne  inability  of  Congress  to  bring 
spending  under  control  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  as  the  total  debt  grows.  Thus,  to  main- 
tain fiscal  responsibility  and  to  relieve  the 
American  taxpayer  of  increasing  tax  burdens, 
it  IS  imperative  that  we  pass  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 

Moreover,  in  the  last  decade.  Congress  has 
passed  five  statutes  to  control  the  deficit 
However,  despite  these  laws.  Congress  has 
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tailed  to  balance  the  budget.  Obviously,  our 
current  budget  enforcement  laws  are  insuffi- 
cient to  provide  the  fiscal  discipline  necessary 
to  accoiTipiish  this  important  task. 

f^ost  importantly,  however,  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  is  necessary  to  help  put 
our  economy  back  on  track.  The  Federal  defi- 
cit IS  dram  on  the  economy  discouraging  in- 
vestment and  causing  a  decline  in  consumer 
confidence  and  spending.  Limiting  spending 
will  stimulate  economic  growth,  provide  indus- 
tries with  enough  capital  to  compete  in  the 
global  economy  and  generate  new  )obs.  Addi- 
tionally, contrary  to  allegations  expressed  by 
the  opposition,  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  cut 
Federal  spending  in  the  budget  without  endan- 
gering essential  programs  under  the  balanced 
budget  amendment.  For  example.  Citizens 
Against  Government  Waste,  a  nonpartisan 
watchdog  group,  has  issued  a  list  of  538  rec- 
ommendations to  eliminate  wasteful  spending. 
with  savings  of  Si 67  billion  in  1  year  and  S922 
billion  over  5  years.  In  short.  Congress  can 
balance  the  budget  simply  by  cutting  the 
waste  that  currently  exists  in  government. 

In  summary,  the  Balanced  Budget  Amend- 
ment will  require  Congress  to  make  choices 
and  set  priorities  akxjut  Government  programs 
and  related  spending.  Indeed,  that  is  what  we 
are  elected  to  do  and  it  is  time  that  we  do  it. 
It  IS  time  to  bring  fiscal  accountability  back  to 
our  budget  process. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  \ 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  RITTKK]. 

Mr.  RITTER  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yieldlntj  this  lime  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  toda.v  we  consider  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  This 
is  somethinK  which  we  cannot  take 
lightly  for  we  stand  before  the  eyes  of 
history  alongside  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers. 

It  is  very  serious  business. 

We  need  not  wonder  what  Jefferson. 
Hamilton.  Madison,  and  the  others 
would  say  to  us  today  for  we  have  their 
writings  to  guide  us.  They  remind  us 
that  Washington  was  to  be  the  seat  of 
a  limited  Federal  Government  and  not 
the  lair  of  the  bureaucratic  behemoth 
it  is  today.  They  remind  us  that  a  gov- 
ernment cannot  long  survive  if  it  lives 
beyond  its  means.  They  would  remind 
us  of  the  evils  and  corruptions  of  exces- 
sive debt. 

These  may  seem  like  old  fashioned 
ideas  to  some.  But  given  the  way  Con- 
gress has  operated  for  the  last  several 
decades,  they  are  new  an(i  radical  ideas 
indeed.  And  if  we  are  to  control  our 
close  to  S4  trillion  debt  and  $4(X)  billion 
deficit,  we  need  to  radically  change  the 
way  we  do  the  Nation's  business. 

People  want  their  government  to  be 
more  responsive.  The.y  want  govern- 
ment to  operate  at  a  more  human 
level,  with  greater  efficiency,  higher 
performance  and  lesser  cost. 

The  balanced  budget  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  at  once,  sets  the  goal 
and  provides  the  discipline.  But.  actu- 
ally meeting  that  goal  will  be  much 
harder. 

I  would  like  to  talk  a  little  about 
how  we  might  get  there. 


P'irst.  we  will  have  to  fight  the  urge 
to  continue  as  a  status  quo  Congress:  a 
Congress  whose  bivsic  thrust  has  been 
the  expansion  of  government  power,  re- 
sulting in  record  debt — not  the  record 
expansion  of  jobs  and  economic  oppor- 
tunity which  should  be  our  goal. 

That  is  why  we  are  here  today. 

Our  goal  has  to  be  to  stem  our  down- 
wai'd  slide  into  the  unproductive  wel- 
fai-e  state  and.  at  the  same  time,  focus 
anew  on  economic  giowth  and  produc- 
tivity. 

Innovation,  job  creation,  entrepre- 
noui-ship.  low  taxes,  and  a  far  better 
working,  better  managed  Federal  ad- 
ministrative structure  involving  the 
millions  of  Federal  employees  is  what 
this  Congress  should  be  striving  for  as 
it  seeks  a  balani:ed  budget. 

Discipline  alone,  while  terribly  im- 
portant, will  not  do  it  all. 

Economic  growth  is  essential  to 
budget  balance  but  by  itself  is  not 
enough.  No.  if  we  want  to  minimize 
deep  program  cuts  and  sharp  tax  in- 
creases, there  is  something  else  we 
need  as  well. 

Government  cannot  continue  in  its 
present  inefficient,  ineffective  and  ex- 
pensive form.  We  have  got  the  welfare 
state  and  it  is  just  not  working. 

We  need  a  different  approach  to  busi- 
ness as  usual.  A  new  way  of  working 
and  managing  work  must  be  borrowed 
from  private  sector  experience  and 
must  begin  to  be  applied  to  govern- 
ment. We  have  all  seen  it  back  home  in 
our  congressional  illstricts. 

The  good  news  is  that  great  strides  in 
productivity,  competitiveness,  and  cost 
reduction  have  been  achieved  l)y  em- 
ployers and  employees  of  American 
companies  when  they  changed  from 
their  old  style  of  doing  things  to  new 
and  better  ways. 

Global  competition  abioad  and  in  our 
backyard  forced  them  to  do  it.  But  gov- 
ernment does  not  face  such  competi- 
tion. That  is  why  we  need  the  hard  and 
fast  limits  on  spending  which  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  would  pro- 
vide. But  we  will  also  need  to  get  so 
much  moi-e  for  our  tax  dollars  without 
massive  deficit  spending. 

I  am  talking  about  empowering  our 
people  at  every  level  in  our  Federal 
Government  with  the  education  and 
training,  the  responsibility  and  the  au- 
thority to  become  important  playei-s 
on  teams,  with  far  greater  responsibil- 
ity for  their  work,  and  at  the  same 
time  become  their  own  best  managers. 

Our  American  workers,  given  the  op- 
portunity, can  be  our  secret  weapon  to 
make  government  work  better  and 
cheaper. 

The  results  of  such  a  strategy  in  the 
private  sector  worldwide  aie  phenome- 
nal. Performance  rises  and  costs  come 
down.  Quality  goes  up. 

This  revolutionary  way  of  manage- 
ment and  work  has  turned  around  U.S. 
companies  from  the  near  dead  to  be- 
come leaders  in  their  field. 


I  realize  the  public  sector  is  not  the 
same  as  the  private  but  it  can  happen 
in  government  too.  Indeed,  it  has  start- 
ed and  we  have  a  tiemendous  respon- 
sibility here  in  Congress  to  help  it  to 
go  forward,  to  accelerate  it. 

Pioneers  in  this  human  resources 
revolution  like  W.  Edwards  Deming. 
Joseph  Juran.  Armand  V.  P'cigenbaum. 
and  others  are  working  with  unsung 
pioneers  in  Government  agencies, 
health  care  and  education  to  help  make 
It  happen. 

Our  responsibility  is  to  help  them 
succeed. 

If  the  whole  country  of  Japan  could 
rise  from  the  ashes  and  prosper  from 
this  work  and  management  revolution; 
if  Ford  Motors.  Xerox.  Motorola,  and 
others  could  turn  from  near  extinction 
to  be  competitive  with  the  best  in  the 
world:  if  thousands  of  American  com- 
panies can  reduce  their  costs  of  busi- 
ness while  increasing  quality  at  the 
same  time,  so  can  government. 

It  is  called  total  quality;  it  is  a  work- 
place revolution;  it  is  a  transformation 
of  management  behavior  from  one  of 
dictating  to  one  of  teamwork;  it  allows 
individual  workci-s  tn  live  up  to  their 
God-given  potential;  and  it  is  time  we 
seriously  applied  it  to  the  work  of  gov- 
ernment. Its  time  for  us,  the  leaders  of 
our  countiy.  to  make  the  commitment 
to  this  better  way.  We  owe  it  to  the 
American  people  and  we  owe  it  to  oui- 
selves. 

Lord  knows  we  must  try.  We  must 
«ive  those  brave  souls  in  our  DOD.  In- 
terior Department.  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. GSA.  V'A.  IRS.  and  so 
many  other'  places,  where  beachheads 
of  total  quality  are  established,  our 
support. 

They  can  help  us  arrive  at  a  balanced 
liudgel. 

That  means  changing  business  as 
usual  around  here.  That  means  re- 
thinking the  wa.v  we  legislate,  regu- 
late, tax  and  spend,  to  minimize  our 
costs  of  doing  business  so  as  to  opti- 
mize the  positive  impact  on  our  ulti- 
mate customers— the  American  people. 

We  need  to  rethink  our  relationship 
with  the  entire  Federal  work  force. 

Given  the  enormous  impact  of  the 
Federal  Government  on  oui-  lives— SI. 6 
trillion  annually—going  in  this  new  di- 
rection of  total  quality  will  provide  a 
positive  stimulus  to  workers  in  the 
public  sector  and  our  overall  economy 
will  do  better  as  well. 

Economic  growth  will  be  greater  and 
the  resulting  added  tax  revenues  will 
help  us  to  balance  our  budget. 

Without  overhauling  our  business  as 
usual  approach  and  making  it  far  more 
productive,  getting  from  here  to  there 
could  be  much  more  difficult  than  any- 
one imagines. 

A  balanced  budget  is  not  going  to  be 
easy  to  achieve.  Indeed,  the  easy  part 
is  our  vote  today.  But  to  my  colleagues 
I  offer  a  roadmap  and  a  way  to  help  us 
get  there. 


u .  have  got  to  rethink  our  roles  and 
the  impact  of  our  actions.  If  we  do  not 
change  our  ways,  the  amendment  will 
not  work. 

If  we  take  the  time  to  learn  from  our 
constituents  on  this  issue,  from  compa- 
nies in  our  district  who  have  survived 
and  prospered  in  the  face  of  relentless 
competition,  we  have  a  chance  to 
achieve  some  of  what  they  have 
achieved. 

They  can  help  us— they  can  point  out 
the  better  ways  from  their  experiences; 
they  can  show  us  how  they  reduced 
waste  and  turned  problems  into  profit: 
they  can  point  out  the  obstacles  to  em- 
ployee participation  and  teamwork  and 
how  they  removed  them;  they  can 
point  to  the  insanities  in  our  rules  and 
regulations  which  drive  up  the  cost  of 
government  and  drive  down  individual 
initiative,  innovation,  invention,  and 
economic  growth. 

The  good  news  is  that  some  people  in 
some  government  agencies  have  start- 
ed. The  bad  news  is  that  top  leadership 
and  Congress  are  barely  aware  of 
whafs  happening. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  coming  weeks  I 
will  be  proposing  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  bipartisan  Congressional  Com- 
mission on  Total  Quality  Government. 
whose  goal  will  be  to  get  the  Congress 
to  first  become  aware  of  the  potential 
cost  savings  that  such  a  new  approach 
could  bring  to  government  and  then 
make  recommendations  to  do  what  the 
private  sector  is  doing— reducing  costs 
while  simultaneously  increasing  pro- 
ductivity, quality  of  goods  and  services 
and  emplo.yees. 

Applying  total  quality  when  we  legis- 
late and  regulate,  indeed,  including  our 
•An  congressional  systems,  will  save 
•  ■  ns  of  billions  of  dollars  and  maybe  a 
lot  more. 

It  is  not  the  silver  bullet — there  is  no 
such  thing.  There  are  only  small  steps 
forward  over  extended  periods  of  time. 
That  is  not  Congress"  way  but  that  is 
the  reality  of  human  progress. 

This  is  the  kind  of  new  thinking,  new- 
direction  and  bold  action  that  can  help 
us  to  achieve  needed  changes  in  the 
way  we  do  business  in  order  to  get  to  a 
balanced  budget. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  that  b.v 
our  actions  today  we  take  a  historic 
stop,  a  1  evolutionary  step.  In  order  to 
fulfill  the  promise  of  that  step  to  the 
American  people,  in  order  not  to  set 
the  stage  for  massive  dislocation  or 
equally  massive  disappointment,  we 
cannot  do  wh.ir  \\>-  li.ive  been  doing  all 
along. 

We  can  do  it  differently;  the  experi- 
ence is  there.  It  is  our  responsibilit.y  to 
apply  it  to  ourselves  and  to  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Let  us  go  down  this  road  together 
with  a  modus  operandi  that  shifts  away 
from  business  as  usual.  The  first  step  is 
to  vote  for  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. The  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
et  cetera  is  to  make  the  tough  moves 
to  make  a  balanced  budget  a  reality. 


n  1810 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  B.'KLLENGER]. 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  balanced 
budget  amendment. 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  jut^t  like  to  say  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  should  be  passed. 

All  da,y  long  we  have  all  heard  scare- 
mongers and  naysayers  declaring  it 
will  not  work,  it  cannot  be  done,  we 
should  leave  the  budget  and  appropria- 
tion decisions  to  Congress.  We  have 
had  years  to  accomplish  fiscal  respon- 
sibility and  have  failed  completely. 
The  political  will  and  honesty  have  not 
been  there.  This  amendment  is  needed 
to  give  us  the  backbone  to  make  the 
tough  decisions  to  cut  when  necessary 
and  freeze  where  possible. 

Who  are  the  naysayers— those  who 
think  their  special  interests  may  be 
hurt?  Unions,  the  AARP.  and  others 
who  feed  at  the  public  trough.  The 
scaremongers  are  using  Social  Security 
as  the  issue  to  kill  this  effort.  It  does 
not  need  to  be  cut.  we  merely  need  to 
stop  overspending.  Each  year  our  Gov- 
ei-nment  has  more  income,  let  income 
growth  do  it.  Still,  everyone  must 
make  some  sacrifices  if  we  are  to  end 
this  fiscal  insanity. 

Can  it  be  done,  certainly'.  Like  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  served  in  the 
North  Carolina  Legislature  in  1974-75 
during  a  previous  recession.  We  were 
mandated  to  have  a  balanced  budget 
and  so  we  cut  our  budget  by  9  percent, 
not  by  billions  but  by  millions  but  it 
was  just  as  difficult.  We  cut  it  again 
the  next  year  by  the  same  percentage. 
The  world  did  not  come  to  an  end  and 
later  North  Carolina  prospered. 

For  30  years  now  Congress  has  con- 
tinued to  spend  more  than  our  income. 
Presidents  have  tried  to  stop  the  bleed- 
ing but  Congress  wouldn't  listen  and 
continued  to  spend  like  a  drunken  sail- 
or. 

I  wonder  what  would  be  the  deficit 
now  if  (Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush) 
had  gotten  the  cuts  they  were  prom- 
ised—but this  body  failed  to  deliver. 

A  good  balanced  budget  amendment 
must  be  passed.  By  good  I  mean  the 
Kyl-Allen  amendment  which  would 
limit  Federal  spending  to  19  percent  of 
GNP.  This  spending  limit  eliminates 
the  need  to  raise  taxes  and  gives  Con- 
gress incentive  to  enact  pro-growth 
economic  policies.  In  addition,  I  plan 
on  supporting  the  Barton  proposal  that 
is  similar  to  Stenholm.  except  that  it 
requires  a  three-fifths  rollcall  majority 
of  each  House  to  pass  a  tax  increase. 
This  proposal  recognizes  that  a  bal- 
anced budget  can  be  achieved  by  limit- 
ing the  growth  of  government  spend- 
ing, rather  than  through  increasing 
taxation. 

The  Stenholm  amendment  is  our  last 
chance  to  win  passage  of  a  balanced 
budget  amendment.  Under  Stenholm. 
the   President  would   have   to   propose 


and  the  Congress  adopt  a  balanced 
budget.  This  could  only  be  changed  if 
three-fifths  of  both  Houses  agree,  to 
unbalance  the  budget  for  a  particular 
,vear.  The  bill  also  requires  a  majority 
vote  in  favor  of  a  tax  increase.  The  pro- 
posal makes  it  much  more  difficult  to 
raise  taxes  than  it  is  today  and  much 
easier  to  restrain  spending  This 
amendment,  of  all  the  ones  considered 
today  has  the  greatest  bipartisan  sup- 
port and  stands  the  only  chance  of  be- 
coming law.  It  has  got  my  vote. 

If  Congress  passes  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  with  a  two-third  vote  in 
each  Chamber,  and  if  three-fourths  of 
the  States  ratify  it  within  the  next  2 
years.  Congress  could  be  required  to 
balance  its  budget  by  fiscal  year  1998. 
However,  there  is  plenty  of  time  be- 
tween now  and  then  to  reduce  spend- 
ing. The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  named  more  than  160  programs 
that  Congress  could  cut.  Also,  the  Her- 
itage Foundation  found  deficit  reduc- 
tion measures  totaling  almost  S680  bil- 
lion over  5  years. 

The  growing  Federal  debt  is  our  most 
pressing  problem  facing  our  Nation. 
Public  opinion  polls  indicate  over- 
whelming support  for  solving  this  prob- 
lem through  the  adoption  of  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Stenholm  amendment  offers 
the  only  chance  to  bring  real  reform  to 
the  system  and  follow  the  will  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Stokes]. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mi .  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
290.  the  balanced  budget  constitutional 
amendment  introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm]. 
The  constitutional  amendment  offered 
would  prohibit  outlays  from  exceeding 
receipts,  in  any  fiscal  year,  unless 
three-fifths  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  voted  otherwise. 

This  amendment  is  one  of  the  most 
important  measures  to  be  considered 
by  the  Congress.  It  would  permanently 
alter  the  Constitution,  affecting  the 
American  economy  and  the  viability  of 
our  Nation  for  decades. 

The  issue  before  us  is  a  critical  one. 
We  have  wrestled  with  a  ballooning 
budget  deficit  for  more  than  a  decade. 
And.  thus  far.  we  have  lost.  In  some  re- 
spects, global  changes  have  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  reexamine  our  Fed- 
eral budget  policies,  unfortunately  a 
variety  of  economic  pressures  have 
frustrated  our  efforts  to  get  our  econ- 
omy moving  again.  The  national  debt 
has  tripled  in  the  last  10  years,  and 
currently  exceeds  S3. 5  trillion.  The  in- 
terest payments  on  this  debt  are  the 
fastest  growing  item  in  the  Federal 
budget,  leaving  fewer  resources  for  the 
purchase  of  goods  and  services.  At  the 
current  rate,  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee suggests  that,  by  the  year  2001. 
the  national  debt  could  reach  $5.1  tril- 
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iiuii,  uikinK  it  over  Ihe  threshold  of  50 
percent  of  GNP.  A  significant  portion 
of  this  debt  was  acquired  during  the 
Reagan-Bush  administrations,  when 
spending  for  defense  reached  record 
highs. 

As  a  general  matter.  I  agree  that  im- 
mediate steps  must  be  taken  to  con- 
strain a  renegade  budget  deficit,  a  defi- 
cit which  defies  fiscal  prudence  and 
which  dangles  the  very  future  of  our 
Nation  before  us  as  hostage.  However, 
adoption  of  Housing  Joint  Resolution 
290  is  not  the  way  to  bring  this  deficit 
under  control. 

A  primary  disadvantage  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  290  is  that  it  would 
require  the  Fedei-al  courts  to  enforce 
its  provisions  if  there  were  a  violation. 
Involvement  of  the  courts  in  the  budg- 
et process  would  amount  to  an  abdica- 
tion of  the  responsibilities  given  to 
Congress  as  the  primary  budgetmakers 
and  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution 
under  article  I.  section  8.  Specifically, 
article  I  provides  that  'the  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  lor  the  com- 
mon defence  [sic]  and  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States  *  *  *" 

As  David  S.  Broder  noted  in  an  arti- 
cle appearing  in  the  June  7.  1992.  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post,  titled 
"Dinking  Around  With  the  Constitu- 
tion," this  amendment  errs  on  the  side 
of  danger  by  bringing  "the  Supreme 
Court  into  the  annual  budget  debates 
as  the  only  body  that  could  judge  be- 
tween the  President  and  Congress  on 
whether  the  terms  of  the  fiscal  con- 
tract have  been  met."  He  adds  that 
"unelected  officials  should  not  sup- 
plant Presidents  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  making  essentially  political 
decisions  on  taxes  and  spending." 

In  addition  to  these  concerns,  such 
an  amendment  severely  restricts  the 
ability  of  Congress  to  respond  to  unex- 
pected requirements  for  supplemental 
exF>enditures.  We  saw  such  emergencies 
arise  recently  with  the  Persian  Gulf 
conflict,  increased  unemployment  at- 
tributable to  the  recession,  the  Los  An- 
geles riots,  and  the  Chicago  flooding 
disaster. 

Finally,  this  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  the  budget  be  balanced  on 
the  backs  of  those  who  can  least  afford 
to  bear  the  burden:  the  elderly,  poor, 
unemployed,  and  student.s  in  our 
schools  and  colleges.  Housing.  Medi- 
care. Social  Security,  student  aid.  and 
veterans  programs  all  would  be  subject 
to  reductions  under  this  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Nation  do(>s  not 
need  a  constitutional  balanced  builget 
amendment  which  is  basicall.v  a  knee- 
jerk  substitute  for  fiscal  responsibility. 
This  is  no  time  for  gimmicks.  This  is  a 
time  for  guts.  It  is  a  time  for  leader- 
ship and  a  national  commitment  to  put 
an  effective  cap.  not  an  imaginary  one. 
on    our   exploding    national    debt.   The 


.American  people  want.  need,  and  most 
importantly  deserve  nothing  less. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  defeating 
House  Joint  Resolution  290 

D  1820 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Swe'IT], 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  H.R.  290.  and  I  thank  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Stknhoi.M].  for  offering  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  northern  New  Eng- 
land, in  Stales  like  New  Hampshire 
where  I  am  from,  we  like  our  boiled 
lobsters  with  drawn  butter.  There  are 
two  ways  to  cook  them.  One  is  the 
right  way  and  the  other  is  the  wrong 
way. 

The  right  way  is  to  put  him  into  cool 
water.  You  turn  the  heat  up.  and  the 
lobster  settles  in.  As  the  water  warms 
up.  it  lulls  it  into  thinking  nothing  bad 
is  going  to  happen,  and  pretty  soon  the 
water  boils  and  it  is  cooked. 

The  wrong  way  is  to  take  that  live 
lobster  drop  it  into  hot  water,  and  it 
flaps  and  spreads  its  claws  and  spreads 
its  tail  and  jumps  right  out  of  that  hot 
water,  getting  hot  water  all  over  you 
and  all  over  the  kitchen  and  not  ac- 
complishing cooking  your  lobster. 

I  think  the  United  States  has  been 
the  lobster  in  the  cool  water  with  the 
temperature  slowly  rising.  We  for  these 
past  20  years  have  not  been  paying  at- 
tention to  oui'  fiscal  responsibilities, 
and  they  have  increased  in  tempera- 
lure,  increased  in  severity,  until  now 
where  we  see  ourselves  in  a  position 
where  our  fate  is  going  to  be  cooked. 

This  balanced  budget  amendment  is 
not  an  iron  pot  with  a  secure  lid.  I 
think  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
get  out  of  this  if  we  have  dire  difficul- 
ties. It  is  not  a  perfect  amendment,  but 
I  think  what  it  does  is  let  us  know  that 
we  have  to  take  the  time  right  now  to 
act  fiscally  responsibly  and  to  do  the 
things  that  we  need  to  do  to  change  the 
way  that  we  budget  ourselves. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  need  a  capital  ex- 
penditure budget.  We  need  an  operating 
budget.  We  need  to  look  at  each  and 
every  one  of  the  line  items.  Maybe  we 
do  not  take  25  percent  out  of  every- 
thing. Maybe  we  shift  our  spending  in 
ways. 

I  think  that  we  as  Republicans  and 
Democrats  can  work  togethei-  on  this, 
but  we  need  some  kind  of  signal  that  is 
going  to  put  us  to  work  on  doing  what 
is  fiscally  and  responsibly  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Ben  Franklin  at  the 
close  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
said  that  he  voted  for  the  Constitution 
not  because  it  was  perfect,  but  because 
It  was  the  best  that  Ihey  could  do.  I 
think  that  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  balance  the  budget  is  the  best 
that  we  can  do  right  now.  and  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  support  thai  amendment. 


■Jurw  10,  liiir2 

Mr  FISH.  Ml'  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr  McCi'RDY]. 

Mr.  McCURDY  Mr  Chairman,  when  I 
launched  my  support  for  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  10  years  ago. 
the  national  debt  stood  at  approximately  Si 
tnllion.  Today.  America  is  almost  S4  trillion  in 
debt  to  creditors  around  the  world  and  there  is 
no  end  in  sight. 

If  Congress  had  approved  the  resolution  m 
1982.  It  would  probably  have  been  ratified  by 
the  end  of  the  decade.  We  would  today  be 
working  with  budgets  in  which  our  spending 
would  be  tied  to  our  revenues.  As  it  is,  the 
President  and  Congress  has  this  year  adopted 
a  fiscal  1993  budget  with  a  S400  billion  deficit. 

I  will  vote  for  passage  of  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  this  year  as  I  have  in  the  past. 
But.  regardless  of  the  outcome,  this  vote 
should  not  remove  budget  balancing  from  the 
immediate  congressional  agenda 

Rather  than  avoid  the  tough  choices,  we 
must  make  them  Rather  than  avoid  offending 
special  interest  groups,  we  must  enlist  their 
support  in  a  national  cause.  Rather  than  follow 
the  President's  stay-the-course  mentality,  we 
must  break  sharply  with  the  past 

In  1985.  I  voted  for  the  last  great  experi- 
ment in  tough  choices  when  Representative 
Marvin  Leath  proposed  a  combination  of 
spending  cuts,  tax  increases  and  a  one-time 
elimination  of  Social  Security  and  Federal  re- 
tirement cost-of-living  adjustments  to  balance 
the  fiscal  1986  budget. 

Unfortunately,  we  were  joined  by  only  56 
colleagues.  4i  of  them  Democrats  At  the 
time,  this  proposal  was  highly  controversial. 
But  if  we  had  prevailed  then,  we  wouldn't  be 
faced  with  the  absolutely  devastating  choices 
confronting  us  today. 

Since  that  time.  Washington  has  continued 
down  a  hopeless  path  on  automatic  pilot 
where  budget  summits  and  automatic  spend- 
ing targets  provided  political  cover  rather  than 
ask  for  courage. 

We  have  to  lead  by  example  The  cuts  start 
here.  This  year.  I  have  voted  in  committee  to 
cut  S6.6  billion  out  of  the  fiscal  year  1993  de- 
fense budget,  and  later  on  the  floor.  I  voted  to 
cut  an  additional  S3. 5  billion  in  spite  of  my 
strong  national  defense  leanings.  As  chair- 
man. I  lead  the  House  Intelligence  Committee 
in  reducing  overall  intelligence  sfsending  by  5 
percent  and  cut  12.5  percent  from  the  commit- 
tee's operating  budget.  I  also  opposed  Social 
Security  Ijenefit  increases  Isecause  there  was 
no  provision  to  pay  for  them. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  options 
available  to  Congress  and  the  President  right 
now  But  as  Federal  elected  leaders  we  must 
do  more  to  curb  the  deficit. 

First,  I  believe  we  should  freeze  spending 
and  reorder  our  priorities. 

I  would  support  efforts  to  increase  the  por- 
tion of  Social  Security  benefits  subject  to  in- 
come taxes  and  raise  income-based  Medicare 
premiums  so  that  higher  income  Americans 
receive  no  subsidized  coverage. 

For  non-means-tested  entitlement  programs. 
I  will  support  limiting  cost-ol-living  adjust- 
ments. 

I  am  willing  to  look  at  gradual  elimination  of 
farm  subsidies  and  movement  to  a  free-market 
agriculture  policy 
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A  gasoline  tax  increase  earmarked  for  defi- 
cit reduction  and  public  investments  tor  our 
young  people  should  be  enacted, 

Tfiere  IS  much  political  gamesmanship  m 
Washington  to  see  who  can  be  blamed  for  the 
deficit  and  who  can  be  perceived  as  trying  to 
solve  it  This  IS  not  a  game  There  is  no  more 
imp<;nant  issue  than  the  budget  deficit  on 
ivhich  Congress  and  this  administration  should 
demonstrate  bipartisan  leadership  and  co- 
operation 

.Mi  Fl.-^H  .Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  KoLBE]. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  took  167  years  for 
America  s  national  debt  to  I'each  $100 
billion,  another  40  years  to  SI  trillion, 
but  only  9  more  years  to  climb  to  $3 
trillion.  I  shudder  to  think  where  we 
will  be  5  years  from  now  if  we  do  not 
adopt  a  balanced  budget  requirement. 

We  know  the  Federal  budget  has  not 
been  balanced  since  1969.  that  our  Fed- 
eral deficit  stands  at  $400  billion,  and 
that  annual  interest  payments  on  the 
national  debt  now  consume  over  S200 
billion  annually.  That  is  a  $3,300  bur- 
den for  every  family  of  four  in  Amer- 
ica. Next  year,  for  the  first  time,  inter- 
est will  represent  the  single  greatest 
expenditure  in  the  entire  budget — more 
than  defense,  and  more  than  Social  Se- 
curity. These  interest  payments  do  not 
provide  education  for  a  single  young- 
ster, health  care  for  an  ailing  Amer- 
ican, housing  for  any  homeless  person, 
or  police  protection  for  any  besieged 
innercity  dweller.  It  is  lost  dollars- 
gone  to  pay  for  our  past  spending  hab- 
its. 

How  do  we  deal  with  this  fiscal  cri- 
sis? The  idea  being  considered  today 
has  been  around  since  the  1930s— a  con- 
sLitutionally  mandated  balanced  budg- 
et amendment. 

Finally,  today  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  this  amendment. 
Without  it.  the  best  intentions  to  rein 
in  the  Federal  spending  deficit  will  be 
fruitless.  Look  at  the  record  of  laws  we 
have  passed  to  require  a  balanced  budg- 
et: The  1974  Congressional  Budget  Act. 
Gramm-Rudman  I.  Gramm-Rudman  II. 
and  the  1990  Budget  Enforcement  Act. 

None  of  these  has  worked.  They  have 
not  worked  because  each  of  them  have 
been  statutes,  laws  that  can  be  under- 
mined or  negated  by  another  law  when 
spending  pressures  become  too  intense. 
Congress  needs  self-discipline  that  goes 
beyond  a  law  that  can  be  changed  by  a 
simple  majority.  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  American  people  need— 
and  want — a  constitutionally  mandated 
balanced  budget.  The  amendment  rep- 
resents the  only  real  opportunity  to 
impose  fiscal  responsibility  on  this 
Congi-ess.  for  this  Nation. 

Several  of  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  options  which  will  be  de- 
bated more  specifically  tomorrow  are 
L'liod.  The  K.vl-Allen  amendment  limits 
.-pending  to  19  percent  of  gross  domes- 


tic proilmi  and— most  imporlani — 
would  include  line-item  veto  for  the 
President — a  necessar.v  first  step  in  the 
(.■nforcement  process. 

The  Barton  proposal  has  the  advan- 
t.itre  of  requiring  a  supermajority  to  in- 
L  lease  taxes,  thus  making  it  harder  to 
iiahince  the  budget  on  the  backs  of  the 
.-American  taxpayer.  But  the  rule  that 
we  are  conducting  this  debate  undei- 
stipulates  that  the  last  successful 
amendment  will  carry  the  day.  and  if 
adopted  on  final  passage  by  the  re- 
quired two-thirds  vote,  will  be  the  con- 
stitutional provision  this  body  says 
should  be  sent  to  the  States  for  ratifi- 
cation. 

That  last  vote  is  the  Stenholm-Smilh 
proposal.  I  will  vote  for  it.  with  full 
knowledge  that  its  adoption  overrides 
any  earlier  vote  for  Barton  or  for  Kyl- 
Allen.  I  support  Stenholm  because  it 
has  teeth.  It  will  force  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  to  make  the  tough 
choices  on  deficit  reduction  that  have 
been  avoided  up  to  now.  It  is  specific  in 
how  we  estimate  revenues.  It  includes 
all  Federal  spending  under  its  um- 
brella. 

The  Stenholm  proposal  includes  a 
supermajority  vote  for  increasing  the 
debt — an  important  distinction  from 
the  Gephardt  proposal.  Without  it.  it 
would  be  business  as  usual.  The  voting 
reejuirements  of  the  Gephardt  proposal 
to  increase  the  debt  are  no  different 
than  what  we  have  today — and  is  that 
not  what  we  are  trying  to  change ':'  This 
supermajority  voting  requirement 
would  alter  the  path  we  are  already 
on— which  is  avoiding  the  tough 
choices,  building  up  massive  deficits, 
and  passing  on  a  mountain  of  debt  to 
our  grandchildren. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  the 
Stenholm  language  does  nothing  to 
jeopardize  the  Social  Security  Program 
for  senior  citizens.  Ironically,  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment,  which  claims  to  pro- 
tect Social  .Security  by  exempting  it 
from  the  provisions  of  the  balanced 
budget  amendment,  would  actually 
jeopardize  the  viability  of  the  trust 
fund.  It  would  be  so  because,  once  out- 
side the  confines  of  the  budget  limit. 
the  Social  Security  trust  fund  would 
become  a  funding  source  for  every 
spending  program  anyone  might  dream 
up. 

Conversely,  the  Stenholm  proposal 
would  provide  this  Congi-ess  with  com- 
plete discretion  as  to  how  to  maintain 
the  viability  of  the  Social  Secui'ity 
Program.  Since  Social  Security  is  al- 
read.v  protected  under  current  budget 
statutes,  it  is  very  likely  that  it  would 
continue  to  be  protected  under  legisla- 
tion implementing  the  Stenholm  con- 
stitutional amendment.  The  interests 
of  the  elderly  are  well  protected  in  the 
existing  political  system— unlike  the 
interests  of  future  generations  that 
will  bear  the  burden  of  our  debt.  It's  re- 
grettable that  opponents  of  a  balanced 
budget    amendment    would    use    scare 


tactics  to  frighten  the  elderly  into 
thinking  that  this  Congress— or  any  fu- 
ture Congress— is  going  to  reduce  their 
benefits. 

But  let  me  take  a  moment  to  com- 
ment on  special  interests.  Interest 
groups  are  not  going  to  persuade  Amer- 
icans to  oppose  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  by  arguing  in  favor  of  sub- 
sidies, pork-barrel  spending,  and  Gov- 
ernment Waste.  Big  city  mayors,  for 
instance,  are  not  likely  to  convince 
voters  by  arguing  that  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  is  bad  because  it 
would  reduce  subsidies  to  money-losing 
mass  transit  systems  in  their  cities. 
Large  faimers  will  not  get  much  s.vm- 
palhy  when  they  complain  that  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  will  reduce 
the  amount  of  taxpayer  money  they 
get  not  to  grow  crops.  Welfare  lobby- 
ists will  not  impress  working  Ameri- 
cans by  protesting  that  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  might  restrict  how 
much  money  people  are  being  paid  not 
to  work.  No.  special  interest  groups 
cannot  reveal  their  real  reasons  for  op- 
posing a  balanced  budget  amendment: 
Their  trough  may  dry  up. 

This  is  tough  talk— but  it  is  time  for 
tough  talk.  A  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment will  require  Congress  to  prioritize 
spending.  It  can  help  weed  out  waste- 
ful, outdated,  or  ineffective  programs. 
And  it  will  help  force  honest  debate. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it^ — voter 
outrage  is  driving  the  balanced  budget 
amendment.  It  is  time  to  enact  a  real, 
effective,  responsible  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  McC.\.\DLESs]. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  opposed  to  the 
balanced  budget  amendment  think  this 
is  just  an  intellectual  exercise  similar 
to  their  college  debating  class.  We 
come  down  to  the  floor,  do  a  cute  song 
and  dance,  and  then  go  home  to  be  re- 
elected. Well,  I  am  sorry,  but  that's  not 
why  I  came  to  Washington. 

I  came  to  Washington  seeking  some 
common  sense  in  Federal  spending  pro- 
cedures. To  enact  the  structural 
changes  necessary  to  ensure  the  future 
of  our  country.  The  balanced  budget 
amendment  is  the  cornerstone  of  this 
10-year  quest. 

Today,  the  world  is  a  different  place 
than  it  was  10  years  ago.  Western  Eu- 
rope is  looking  toward  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Japanese  are  finding  that  their 
manner  of  living  is  costing  them  more 
than  they  can  afford.  The  overseas 
bankers  have  i-ealized  that  they  have 
plenty  of  things  to  spend  their  money 
on  in  their  own  backyards. 

Without  this  overseas  financing  of 
our  Federal  spending,  the  competition 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  private  sector  for  American  capital 
is  going  to  be  much  tighter.  We  need  to 
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remember  that  the  money  we  borrow 
to  feed  the  deficit  is  money  that  the 
American  people  cannot  borrow  to  buy 
cai-s,  finance  mort(?atfes.  or  use  for  stu- 
dent loans.  It  is  money  that  corpora- 
tions will  be  unable  to  utilize  in  the  re- 
training of  their  workers,  the  retooling 
of  their  factories,  and  the  reinvestment 
in  our  future. 

So.  Mr.  Chair-man.  this  is  much  moi-e 
than  an  intellectual  debate  about  con- 
stitutional pristineness  or  economic 
theory.  This  is  a  debate  about  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country. 

If  you  want  jobs,  vote  for  a  balanced 
budget.  If  you  want  reinvestment  in 
our  industry,  vote  for  a  balanced  budtj- 
et.  If  you  want  a  secure  future  for  our 
senior  citizens,  vote  for  a  balanced 
budget. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  that  last 
point.  A  lot  has  been  said  about  cuts 
that  may  have  to  be  made  to  Social  Se- 
curity under  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. 

Social  Security  is  a  self-funded  pro- 
gram. A  tax  levied  on  working  Ameri- 
cans is  used  to  pay  benefits  to  retirees. 
In  1967.  President  .Johnson  made  Social 
Security  receipts  and  Social  Secui-ity 
benefits  a  part  of  the  unified  Federal 
budget.  That  was  wrong.  But,  we  have 
corrected  that  error  and.  by  statute,  we 
have  i-emoved  Social  Security  fiom  the 
unified  Federal  budget. 

Because  Social  Security  is  self-fund- 
ed, benefits  must  be  paid  from  Social 
Security  receipts.  A  constitutional 
amendment  retiuiring  a  balanced  Fed- 
eral budget  will  not  change  that. 

Those  who  ai-e  opposed  to  a  balanced 
budget  are  attempting  to  frighten  re- 
tirees by  threatening  to  put  Social  Se- 
curity back  into  the  unified  Federal 
budget.  I  for  one.  will  do  all  that  I  can 
to  prevent  that  from  happening. 

If  we  were  to  put  Social  Security  ex- 
emption directly  into  this  amendment, 
it  would  open  up  a  loophole  so  large 
that  eveiy  social  program  in  the  coun- 
try would  become  part  of  Social  Secu- 
rity. It  would  only  be  a  matter  of  time 
before  Congress  loaded  up  the  Social 
Security  system  with  so  much  baggage, 
that  the  whole  program  would  go  bank- 
rupt. 

Without  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment, there  is  no  way  Social  Security 
can  survive.  For  that  matter,  there  is 
no  way  our  great  experiment  with  de- 
mocracy can  stay  solvent.  We  will  be 
forced  to  enact  Third  World  policies  of 
currency  devaluation  and  loan  default 
just  to  keep  the  lights  on  at  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial. 

Cuts  are  going  to  hurt.  But  they're 
going  to  be  phased  in  over  the  next  few 
years  to  ease  the  pain.  Our  revenues 
will  continue  to  grow  without  any 
major  changes  in  the  Tax  Code.  We  just 
need  to  keep  Federal  spending  down  to 
a  reasonable  level.  And  all  that  it  will 
require  is  that  the  Congre.sses  of  the  fu- 
ture be  more  responsible  than  the  ones 
of  the  past. 


Mr  Chairman,  let  us  face  it — the 
pundits  have  alrearly  spoken— this  Con- 
gress IS  a  bust.  The  check  cashing  scan- 
dal, the  post  office  fiasco,  the  perks^- 
it's  gotten  so  bad  that  most  folks 
would  vote  to  do  away  with  this  body  if 
they  could. 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  chance 
at  salvation.  A  chance  to  have  our 
names  spoken  in  the  same  bieath  as 
Washington  and  Lincoln.  A  chance  to 
enact  a  change  that  will  be  the  eco- 
nomic savior  of  this  country.  A  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

One  day.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  grand- 
children will  realize  what  an  enlight- 
ened decision  this  amendment  was.  I 
urge  those  on  the  other  side  to  join  us 
in  making  histoi-y. 

D  1830 

Mi  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Oxi.ky]. 

Mr.  OXLE'i'  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  way. 
I  guess,  it  is  disappointing  that  we 
have  to  have  this  debate  today.  Over 
the  yeai-s.  we  have  tried  to  handle  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  in  the  best  way 
that  we  thought  we  knew  how.  through 
Gramm-Rudman  and  through  budget 
agreement  of  1990.  and  I  think  every- 
body objectively  has  to  say  that  they 
were  both  abject  failures. 

I  remember  my  second  term  here  in 
the  House,  and  we  had  a  Republican 
conference  here  on  this  very  floor.  And 
at  that  time  the  Seci'etary  of  the 
Treasury  was  Don  Regan.  And  he  stood 
exactly  where  I  am  standing  today. 
And  he  told  a  ver.v  shocked  Republican 
conference  that  we  were  facing  a  SlOO 
billion  deficit  that  year,  SlOO  billion. 

We  stand  heie  9  years  later,  almo.s- 
to  the  day.  facing  a  S400  billion  deficit 
and  a  national  del)t  that  is  exceeding  S3 
trillion. 

So  it  is  obvious  that  wc  have  not 
done  what  is  necessary  to  even  get 
close  to  balancing  that  budget. 

I  have  to  say  that  the  other  speakers 
who  have  spoken  about  how  effective 
the  State  regulation  on  balanced  budg- 
ets have  worked,  I  think,  make  an  ex- 
cellent point.  In  our  own  State  of  Ohio, 
even  though  it  has  been  an  ugly  proc- 
ess, we  have  been  able  to  balance  the 
budget  because  we  are  constitutionally 
constrained  to  do  so. 

In  my  9  yeai-s  in  the  Ohio  General  As- 
sembly, we  were  always  proud  at  least 
of  saying  that  we  balanced  the  budget. 
Some  people  did  not  like  it.  but  ulti- 
mately we  were  fiscally  responsible  be- 
cause of  that. 

I  would  ask  those  opponents  to  the 
balanced  budget  amendment,  we  tried 
Gramm-Rudman.  We  tried  the  budget 
agreement.  Neither  worked.  What  is 
the  solution? 

I  guess  we  are  desperate.  We  have  to 
admit  that  we  are  desperately  ti'.ving 
to  find  a  way  that  we  can  stop  the  flow 
of  red  ink.  The  balanced  budget  amend- 
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ment  clearly  is  that  vehicle.  If  not  us. 
who;  if  not  now.  when? 

Our  constituents  overwhelmingly 
support  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. They.  I  think,  in  many  ways  are 
well  ahead  of  us  in  discerning  the  fu- 
ture and  what  it  means  to  vote  for  the 
balanced  budget  amendment.  Vote  for 
the  Stenholm-Smith  balanced  budget 
amendment. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr  BElL- 
KNSON). 

Mr.  BEILENSON  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  all  of  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendments. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  share,  en- 
tirely, the  feelings  of  frustration  and  exaspera- 
tion which  have  led  many  of  our  colleagues  to 
conclude  that  amending  our  Constitution  is  our 
only  hope  tor  solving  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's persistent  budget  deficit  problem.  It  has 
been  enormously  discouraging  to  have  spent 
so  much  of  our  time  and  energy  over  the  last 
decade  struggling  over  ways  to  reduce  our  an- 
nual deficits — and,  in  many  cases,  to  have 
come  under  fire  for  supporting  unpopular 
spending  cuts  and  tax  increases — only  to  find 
that  our  actions  have  not  even  begun  to  close 
the  huge  gap  between  revenues  and  spend- 
ing, 

The  enormous  deficits  the  Government  has 
t>een  running,  which  have  caused  the  national 
debt  to  soar,  are  without  a  doubt  the  leading 
policy  and  political  failure  of  our  generation. 
They  are  the  root  cause  of  the  low  rate  of  in- 
vestment which  has  saddled  our  Nation  with 
slow  economic  growth  for  years  to  come,  and 
they  are  a  major  factor  in  our  inability  to  re- 
sfxjnd  to  our  Nation's  most  pressing  needs. 
They  are  a  large  part  of  the  reason  why  voters 
have  become  increasingly  angry  at  Congress, 
as  well  as  why  we  all  feel  that  something  has 
gone  terribly  wrong  with  our  Government  and 
our  political  process.  There  is  no  question  that 
we  ought  to  be  trying  as  hard  as  we  possibly 
can  to  bring  these  deficits  down  over  the  next 
few  years. 

However,  amending  our  Constitution  is  not 
the  right  way  to  accomplish  that  goal. 

Approving  House  Joint  Resolution  290  is  an 
easy  vote,  and  a  meaningless  one.  II  will  do 
nothing  in  and  of  itself  to  reduce  the  deficit, 
t)ecause  it  will  do  nothing  to  cut  spending  or 
raise  taxes.  It  will  only  mislead  the  public  into 
thinking  that  we  have  done  something  about 
the  deficit.  And,  it  will  give  the  President  and 
Congress  an  excuse  to  put  off  for  a  few  more 
years  what  we  ought  to  be  doing  right  now. 

Just  like  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  plan 
to  balance  the  budget  which  Congress  passed 
in  1985,  this  resolution  is  nothing  more  than  a 
promise  to  reduce  deficits  in  the  future  And 
t)ecause  it  is  a  promise  to  do  something  that 
the  President  and  Congress  are  extremely  un- 
likely to  do.  It  will  probably  be  broken.  As  a  re- 
sult, public  cynicism  toward  Congress  will 
grow 

The  reason  that  it  will  be  extraordinarily  dif- 
ficult to  balance  the  budget  5  years  from  now 
when  (t  IS  expected  that  this  amendment 
would  take  effect,  is  the  same  reason  it  is  next 
to  impossible  nght  now:  There  is  no  political 
support  for  the  deep  program  cuts  and  large 
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tax  increases  that  are  needed  to  bnng  spend- 
ing and  revenues  into  balance  There  will  not 
be  any  such  support  until  we  have  a  President 
who  is  willing  to  stand  before  the  American 
people  and  tell  them  the  truth  about  our  budg- 
et crisis  and  the  steps  that  will  tje  required  to 
solve  it.  II  I  thought  for  one  moment  that  a 
constitutional  amendment  requiring  a  balanced 
budget  would  produce  that  kind  of  Presideritiai 
leadership  and  resolve,  I  would  have  second 
thoughts  about  my  opposition  to  it. 

But  the  truth  is,  rather  than  encouraging  the 
President  and  Congress  to  exert  leadership  on 
the  budget,  it  is  far  more  hkely  that  a  constitu- 
tional balanced  budget  requirement  will  moti- 
vate the  President  to  use  phony  budgeting 
techniques.  Just  as  was  the  case  under 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  there  would  be 
every  incentive  to  use  unrealistic  economic  as- 
sumptions to  produce  inflated  estimates  of 
revenues,  to  move  programs  off  budget,  to 
delay  payments  into  future  years,  and  to  use 
every  other  accounting  gimmick  anyone  can 
think  of  to  produce  a  balanced  budget  Then, 
if  all  else  failed,  the  President  would  only  need 
to  obtain  the  support  of  three-fifths  of  each 
House  of  Congress  to  approve  spending 
which  exceeds  revenues 

Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  was  a  setback  for 
our  efforts  to  reduce  budget  deficits.  Because 
we  were  required  to  meet  a  particular  deficit 
number  each  year,  our  goal  ol  reducing  defi- 
cits was  replaced  by  a  goal  of  seeing  how  cre- 
ative we  could  be  in  showing  we  had  reached 
a  particular  deficit  number  without  actually  cut- 
ting spending  or  raising  taxes  A  large  part  of 
the  phony  budgeting  that  took  place  during  the 
late  i980's  involved  pushing  costs  into  future 
years,  thus  making  our  current  task  even  more 
difficult  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  As 
a  result  of  our  enactment  of  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings.  we  missed  a  valuable  opportunity  to 
cut  deficits  while  the  economy  was  growing 
and  could  have  absorbed  the  cuts  much  more 
easily  than  it  can  now  Exactly  the  same  thing 
could  happen  under  a  balanced  budget 
amendment. 

fvly  skepticism  about  balancing  the  budget 
under  a  constitutional  reauirement  is  due  not 
only  to  the  fact  that  previous  schemes  such  as 
Gramm-Rudman-Holhngs  have  failed,  but  also 
to  the  lact  that  the  deficit  problem  has  become 
harder  to  solve  now  than  it  was  during  the 
■i980's  Bringing  spending  and  revenues  into 
balance  by  fiscal  year  1997 — assuming  it  were 
done  honestly — would  demand  far  more  dra- 
cohian  measures  than  at  any  time  during  the 
last  decade:  it  would  require  approving  a  total 
o(  S550  to  S600  billion  in  new  spending  cuts 
and  new  revenues  over  the  5-year  period  from 
1993-1997.  on  top  of  the  spending  cuts  we 
are  still  trying  to  achieve,  and  which  we  were 
barely  able  to  enact,  under  the  5-year  budget 
agreement  we  adopted  m  1990. 

I  would  urge  our  colleagues  who  plan  to 
vote  tor  House  Joint  Resolution  290  to  exam- 
ine closely  the  illustrative  plans  for  cutting  defi- 
cits by  S550-S600  billion  over  5  years  that 
have  t)een  produced  by  the  House  Budget 
Committee  All  of  the  options  would  require 
substantial  reductions  m  Social  Security.  Medi- 
care, veterans'  t)ene(its,  and  scores  of  other 
domestic  programs  as  well  as  defense  and 
foreign  aid,  because  it  is  impossible  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  without  cutting  those  impor- 


tant programs    Two  of  the  options  would  also 
include  substantial  tax  increases. 

While  no  one  knows  with  certainty  which 
programs  would  be  cut  and  whether  taxes 
would  be  raised,  N/embers  who  anticipate  that 
we  will  only  cut  spending  to  meet  the  amend- 
ment's requirement  ought  to  heed  the  letter 
sent  by  Richard  Lesher,  president  of  the  U.S 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  chamber  op- 
poses this  resolution  because  it  "strongly  be- 
lieves that  House  Joint  Resolution  290  would 
result  in  large  tax  increases,  aimed  pnmariK  al 
businesses." 

My  own  prediction  is  that  the  burden  o!  this 
amendment  would  fall  most  heavily  on  pro- 
grams which  represent  investment  in  the  fu- 
ture, because  it  is  easier  politically  to  cut 
spending  for  roads  and  airports,  education  and 
training,  and  research  and  development,  than, 
for  example,  to  cut  Social  Security  benefits.  If 
this  amendment  provided  tor  a  balanced  oper- 
ating budget,  separate  from  capital  expendi- 
tures, the  way  many  State  balanced-budget 
requirements  do.  then  we  would  not  need  to 
fear  cutting  the  programs  we  need  to  support 
in  order  to  provide  for  a  productive  economy. 
But  this  amendment  does  not  differentiate  be- 
tween spending  tor  investment  and  spending 
for  consumption  and.  as  a  result,  it  has  the 
potential  to  result  m  a  substantially  reduced 
standard  of  living  for  our  children  and  grand- 
children 

Furthermore,  even  if  the  constitutional 
amendment  produced  the  intended  result,  a 
balanced  budget  is  not  always  the  wisest  fis- 
cal policy.  In  the  years  before  the  current  re- 
cession occurred,  many  economists  were  ad- 
vising the  House  Budget  Committee  that  not 
only  should  we  be  trying  to  eliminate  deficits, 
we  should  be  working  toward  running  budget 
surpluses  to  help  prepare  for  paying  the  enor- 
mous costs  of  the  income  support  and  health 
care  programs  that  will  be  needed  when  the 
huge  baby  boom  generation  reaches  retire- 
ment age.  Although  running  a  surplus  is  obvi- 
ously beyond  the  realm  ol  possibility  any  time 
in  the  near  future,  it  remains  a  sensible  long- 
term  goal  which  is  unliKely  to  be  pursued  if  the 
Constitijtiori  demands  that  spending  equal  rev- 
enues 

On  the  other  hand,  during  recessions,  it 
otten  makes  sense  for  the  Government  to  run 
a  deficit  as  a  way  of  stimulating  the  economy 
and  cushioning  the  recession's  effects.  Yet. 
under  this  amendment,  two-fitths  of  either 
House  of  Congress  could  block  the  efforts  of 
the  President  and  the  majority  m  Congress  to 
take  such  action. 

I  find  It  ironic  that  this  balanced  budget 
amendment  has  come  before  us  at  a  time 
when  the  President  and  Congress  are  prob- 
ably exercising  more  budgetary  restraint  than 
we  have  in  years.  With  minor  exceptions,  we 
have  met  the  severe  constraints  of  the  1990 
5-year  budget  agreement.  During  any  other  re- 
cession, we  probably  would  have  added  far 
more  to  the  deficit  by  cutting  taxes  or  increas- 
ing spending  than  we  have  done  during  this 
downturn,  which  is  particularly  remarkable  in 
light  of  Its  length. 

And.  despite  growing  demands  for  Federal 
assistance  in  a  broad  range  ol  areas,  the  ma- 
jority ol  Members  of  the  House  voted  just  re- 
cently to  use  additional  defense  savmgs  for 
deficit    reduction,     rather    than    for    domestic 


spending  As  a  result  Cong'ess  wiii  be  appro- 
priating S7  billion  less  for  fisca:  vear  '993  than 
the  amount  we  would  need  to  app'opnaie  lust 
to  keep  up  with  inflation 

In  addition,  the  pay-as-yOu-go  concept  is  not 
only  part  of  our  budget  rules — which  can,  of 
course,  be  waived  by  majority  vote  It  has  also 
taken  hold  .n  terms  of  the  way  we  view  any 
measure  which  involves  a  cost  to  the  Treas- 
ury. Any  such  proposal  made  b>  the  President 
or  a  Member  of  Congress  which  does  not 
identify  a  way  to  pay  for  it.  is  not  taken  seri- 
ously here 

In  other  words — although  it  is  hard  to  tell 
from  the  huge  deficits  the  Government  is  con- 
tinuing to  run — despite  the  recession,  and  de- 
spite divided  Government  that  keeps  the 
President  and  Congress  at  odds  over  spend- 
ing priorities,  we  are  probably  domg  a  better 
job  of  controlling  spending  right  now  than  we 
would  under  any  kind  ol  balanced  budget  re- 
quirement, constitutional  or  otherwise. 

Finally,  this  proposal  raises  senous  ques- 
tions about  how  the  amendment  would  be  en- 
forced and  how  that  would  affect  the  balance 
of  powers  among  the  three  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment The  presumption  is  that  if  Congress 
were  unable  to  comply  with  the  balanced 
budget  requirement,  the  Supreme  Court  would 
decide  how  to  allocate  spending  or  raise  reve- 
nues. Members  who  plan  to  vote  for  this  pro- 
posal need  to  consider  very,  very  caretully 
whether  it  is  wise  to  cede  the  power  of  deter- 
mining fiscal  policy  to  a  branch  of  Government 
that  IS  not  directly  accountable  to  the  elector- 
ate and  one  which  is  also  not  prepared  to 
make  decisions  in  this  area. 

Mr  Chairman,  for  all  of  the  reasons  '  have 
mentioned,  and  for  others  I  do  not  have  time 
to  speak  about.  I  am  very  troubled  that  the 
House  IS  even  considering  burdening  the  U.S. 
Constitution  with  an  amendment  which  does 
not  belong  in  it,  which  could  hamper  our  ef- 
forts to  reduce  budget  deficits,  and  which  is 
virtually  guaranteed  to  further  damage  public 
confidence  m  Congress  and  in  our  political 
process  If  Members  of  the  House  are  truly  se- 
rious about  balancing  the  budget,  then  let  us 
begin  nght  here  ano  now  to  work  toward  that 
goal  in  the  proper  and  responsible  way:  By 
voting  on  a  plan  ol  spending  cuts  and  tax  in- 
creases that  will  produce  those  results. 

Mr  Chairman.  1  urge  our  colleagues  to  vote 
no  on  House  Joint  Resolution  290. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Bl.^ckwell]. 

Mr.  BLACKWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  objection  to  this  measure 
to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

It  would  seem  from  some  of  the  rhet- 
oric being  exchanged  in  this  Chamber 
today,  that  some  of  us  actually  believe 
that  a  balanced  budget  amendment  is  a 
magic  wand.  One  quick  wave  over  the 
document  that  represents  the  heart 
and  soul  of  this  Nation,  and  the  budget 
will  be  balanced,  the  economy  restored, 
and  the  recession  shattered  by  this  al- 
mighty amendment. 

Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  8  brief 
months  in  Congi^ess.  I  have  witnessed 
numerous  attempts  here  on  the  House 
floor  to  jump  start  our  ailing  economy. 
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I  have  watched  as  the  House  decided 
to  fund  a  series  of  obsolete  weapons 
systems,  when  billions  of  dollars  could 
have  been  channeled  toward  deficit  re- 
duction. 

I  have  watched  as  the  House  decided 
to  vote  against  a  Black  Caucus  hudtjct 
which  would  have  ))ruutfht  down  the 
firewalls,  to  combat  the  harsh  realities 
that  millions  of  Americans  experience 
everyday. 

The  realities  of  unemployment, 
homelessness.  and  economic  peril.  This 
same  proposal  also  provided  siifnificant 
measures  for  deficit  reiluction. 

And  now  I  am  standing  here  before 
you.  listening  to  the  hypocritical  cho- 
rus, calling  for  a  balanceil  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Advocates  of  the  amendment  have 
stated  that  they  will  not  tolerate  busi- 
ness as  usual. 

Well,  by  passint?  this  amendment,  we 
would  be  IndulKintf  in  the  worst  form  of 
business  as  usual.  And  that  is  passing 
laws  for  the  mere  sake  of  polltus.  Klec- 
tion  year  politics. 

No  one  in  this  Chamber.  Mr  Chair- 
man, can  deny  the  fact,  that  we  must 
reduce  the  deficit.  Indeed.  I  believe 
that  deficit  reduction  is  an  essentia! 
step  to  get  our  economy  moving  in  the 
right  direction. 

But  we  cannot  and  must  not  doctor 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
just  for  the  sake  of  having  something 
look  good  on  paper. 

In  doing  so.  we  would  be  blatantly 
disregarding  the  urgent  daily  needs  of 
millions  of  Americans  in  this  country. 
Basic  needs  like  food.  heat,  and  a  place 
to  sleep  each  night. 

Make  no  mistake,  the  impact  of  the 
adoption  of  this  measure  would  fall  di- 
rectly on  the  backs  of  those  who  can 
afford  it  least.  Communities  which  are 
ravaged  by  a  lack  of  opportunit.y.  and 
outright  poverty  could  potentially  face 
huge  cuts. 

For  the  last  12  years,  as  our  economy 
and  national  deficit  plummeted  out  of 
control,  corporations  grew  fatter  by 
transferring  jobs  out  of  the  country 
and  dipping  into  the  pension  fund,  the 
middle  class  all  but  vanished,  and  the 
wealthy  benefited  from  tax  cuts  which 
certainly  made  little  economic  sense. 

And  now.  we  are  actually  considering 
the  possibility  of  dealing  a  fatal  blow 
to  the  few  remaining  social  programs 
left  in  this  Nation  that  help  the 
disenfranchised  citizens  of  this  country 
each  and  every  day  of  their  lives? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  look  toward  the  future,  with  the 
past  in  mind.  If  we  really  want  to  make 
tough  choices  as  advocates  of  this 
measure  argue,  then  let  us  start  mak- 
ing them  for  all  Americans. 

If  you  are  reall.y  serious  about  bal- 
ancing the  budget,  then  pass  the  SIO 
billion  jobs  bill  pending  before  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee.  If  we  put  Ameri- 
cans back  to  work,  they  will  pay  their 
taxes,  and  reduce  the  deficit. 


If  you're  really  serious  about  bal- 
ancing the  budget,  then  pass  fair  trade 
agreement  legislation  that  will  keep 
our  jobs  here  in  the  United  States,  not 
Latin  America,  or  Asia  Once  again, 
more  working  Americans  will  pay  their 
taxes,  and  reduce  the  deficit 

If  .you  re  really  serious  about  bal- 
ancing the  budget,  then  let  s  change 
our  tax  laws  to  insure  that  the  super 
rich  carry  their  own  weight  off  the 
hacks  of  the  middle-  and  working-class 
people  of  our  great  Nation.  I  know  that 
It  18  an  unpleasant  reality,  but  more 
taxes  in  the  higher  brackets  will  re- 
duce the  deficit. 

If  .you  are  really  serious  about  bal- 
ancing the  budget,  then  we  must  enact 
national  health  insurance  legislation. 
to  guarantee  health  care  for  each  and 
every  American. 

And  if  you  are  really  serious  about 
balancing  the  budget,  we  must  Invest 
in  the  decaying  infrastructure  of  Amer- 
ica's urban  are;is  Our  cities  are  hurt- 
ing. One  need  look  no  further  than  the 
events  that  devastated  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  last  month  to  realize  this.  By 
rebuilding  and  reinvestigating  in 
Americas  great  cities,  we  will  put  peo- 
ple to  work,  stimulate  the  economy, 
and  reduce  the  deficit. 

A  primary  purpose  of  our  Constitu- 
tion is  to  protect  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  b.v  ensuring  them  cer- 
tain basic  rights. 

Clearly  such  an  amendment  at  this 
time  would  be  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  intent  of  those  who  framed  the 
Constitution. 

The  time  to  act  is  now.  I  can  picture 
the  headlines  of  the  newspapers  10 
years  down  the  road.  'Budget  is  Bal- 
anced" right  above  "Record  Unemplo.v- 
ment"  and  "Social  Security  Trust 
Bankrupt." 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  good  is  a  bal- 
anced budget  for  our  children,  when 
they  will  be  living  in  a  world  where 
they  will  not  even  be  afforded  the  most 
simple,  basic  rights  that  we  as  Ameri- 
cans have  come  to  expect? 

a  1840 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Glickm.\n]. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  op- 
posed this  amendment  the  last  time 
around.  I  think  it  is  a  lousy  way  to 
bring  the  Government's  borrowing 
under  control.  It  would  be  better,  as 
the  Nike  ads  say.  to  "just  do  it."  but  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  better  way. 

Everyone  says  he  or  she  wants  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  including  me.  I  vote 
against  big  spending  whenever  I  can. 
from  the  strategic  defense  initiative, 
the  B-2,  troops  in  Eui'ope,  the  super 
collider,  the  outside  earnings  for  Social 
Security,  the  space  station.  I  even 
voted  to  maintain  the  walls  in  the 
budget  agreement  so  defense  savings 
would  go  to  lower  the  deficit  rather 
than  initiate  new  spending. 


Junt'  10.   nnrj 

But  1  am  no  angel.  I  have  my  sacred 
cows  as  well  in  Government  spending, 
as  I  suspect  everybody  here  does.  What 
we  need  is  a  specific  plan  to  reduce  the 
deficit.  So  why  are  we  voting  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  today  instead 
of  a  specific  plan  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
a  specific  plan  that  makes  the  cuts  for 
the  people  who  want  us  to  defeat  this 
amendment  because  there  are  other  se- 
rious plans  available  to  cut  the  deficit? 
I  ask  this  simple  question.  Where  are 
they?  The  fact  Is.  those  plans  do  not 
exist.  Once  again  we  are  asked  to  vote 
against  an  amendment  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution. This  time  I  hear  no  formal 
presentation  by  those  who  want  to  de- 
feat this  amenilment  of  what  we  will  do 
to  diminish  the  dangers  of  a  cr'umbling 
economy  and  a  crippling  debt. 

Hopefully  the  amendment  will  re- 
quire us  to  adopt  such  a  specific  plan. 
We  all  decry  the  lack  of  leadership, 
backbone,  to  bring  our  budget  into  bal- 
ance. The  President  is  not  going  to  do 
anything.  He  has  not  brought  a  specific 
plan  Frankly,  neither  the  Republican 
nor  Democratic  leader-ship  of  the  Con- 
gress has  done  anything.  There  is  no 
specific  plan.  There  is  only  finger- 
polntlng.  and  too  much  of  it  for  the 
country's  good. 

The  fact  is.  the  financial  stability  of 
this  country  of  ours  is  in  jeopardy  and 
no  real  plan,  with  all  the  hard  choices 
that  that  plan  would  contain,  exists  to 
end  the  budget  crisis:  no  Democratic 
plan,  no  Republican  plan,  no  bipartisan 
plan.  Therefore.  a  constitutional 
amendment  seems  the  only  wa.v  out. 

It  clearl.v  is  no  panacea,  because,  as 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  P.\- 
NKTTA]  has  repeatedly  said,  it  will  re- 
quire tough  decisions  to  raise  i-evenues 
and  to  cut  spending,  and  they  will  have 
to  be  made  regardless  of  this  amend- 
ment. But  it  will  be  far  tougher  to 
thumb  our  nose  at  the  beloved  docu- 
ment, the  Constitution,  than  to  ignore 
a  statute  i-equiring  a  balanced  budget 
which  has  been  on  the  books  for  years. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  we  need  to 
balance  the  budget  to  promote  justice 
and  growth  in  this  country.  Unless  the 
borrowing  is  stoppeil,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment eventually  will  be  unable  to 
respond  to  any  of  the  country's  prob- 
lems that  requir-e  spending.  Programs 
will  be  squeezed  out  by  the  slice  of  the 
budget  pie  devoted  to  interest  on  the 
debt. 

If  the  Members  believe  as  I  do  that 
Government  could  be  a  force  foi' 
change,  for  justice,  for  opportunity, 
such  a  result  is  unacceptable.  So  I  will 
vote  for  the  Stenholm  amendment,  be- 
lieving that  even  with  the  legitimate 
concerns  raised  about  it,  it  offers  us 
the  last  best  hope  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Cranp;]. 
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M:  c'K.\.\K  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  Kyi.  Fish.  Barton,  Sten- 
holm. in  that  order. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  m  support  ol  ttie 
eflort  to  provide  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution requiring  Congress  to  balance  the 
budget  More  specificaily,  I  support  an  amend- 
ment that  focuses  attention  on  the  real  culprit 
ol  our  budget  woes— Federal  spending  How- 
ever, before  I  explain  the  specific  proposals  i 
support  I  want  to  explain  why  I  believe  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  balance  the  budget  is 
necessary.  I  support  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  one  simple  reason — unless  Congress 
is  mandated  to  balance  the  budget  if  will  never 
muster  the  political  will  to  make  the  decisions 
necessary  to  do  so 

With  the  fiscal  year  199?  dedcii  expected  to 
approach  S400  billion,  the  total  Federal  debt  at 
S4  trillion,  and  interest  on  the  debt  exceeding 
S200  billion.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  American 
people  have  become  cynical  about  Congress 
and  Its  ability  to  deal  with  our  budget  prot>- 
lems — or  any  problems  for  that  matter  Indeed. 
these  figures  by  themselves  should  be  enough 
to  silence  any  of  my  colleagues  who  suggest 
that  Congress  doesn't  need  a  balanced  budg- 
et amendment  to  act  responsibly  Congress,  at 
least  as  it  is  presently  constituted,  lacks  the 
political  will  and  courage  necessary  to  make 
the  tough  decisions  required  to  balance  the 
Nation's  books,  and  I  have  long  ago  con- 
cluded that  this  institution  needs  more  than  a 
friendly  push  to  take  some  real  action. 

I  submit  that  the  course  of  action  Congress 
has  been  pursuing  lor  the  past  30  years  is 
putting  at  risk  everything  we  hold  dear  as  a 
nation  Can  anyone  in  this  House  really  com- 
prehend S4  trillion  or  how  our  children  and  the 
children  yet  to  be  born  will  pay  for  the  abso- 
lutely disgraceful  and  irresponsible  spending 
habits  of  Congress''  Indeed.  I  view  the  actions 
ol  Congress  in  regard  to  the  national  debt  as 
criminal.  That  the  root  of  our  problems  is  Fed- 
eral spending  is  clear  Indeed,  revenues  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  have  more  than  doubled  in 
the  past  12  years  increasing  S600  billion  to 
S1.1  trillion  in  1992.  Over  the  same  period  of 
time  our  Federal  deficits  have  actually  in- 
creased, meaning  Federal  spending  has  in- 
creased even  more  dramatically.  No;  we  do 
not  need  more  taxes— we  need  to  cut  spend- 
ing. 

Because  of  the  current  state  of  affairs,  we 
find  the  American  people  clamoring  for 
change,  and  we  subsequently  find  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of  a  debate  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution. My  offices  in  Illinois  and  my  Wash- 
ington office  have  received  dozens  of  phone 
calls  on  the  subject.  In  addition,  like  every 
congressional  office  I  have  been  deluged  with 
letters  from  constituents,  special  interest 
groups,  and  other  Members  of  Congress  offer- 
ing differing  opinions  on  the  issue  However. 
for  all  the  letters  I  have  received,  all  the 
speeches  I  have  heard,  and  for  all  the  articles 
that  I  have  read  about  the  dire  consequences 
such  an  amendment  would  have  on  various 
Federal  programs,  interest  groups  and  individ- 
uals, none  of  these  can  compete  or  are  more 
powerful  or  persuasive  than  a  simple  picture 
of  a  small  child.  With  all  due  respect  to  my 
colleagues,  not  one  of  the  concerns  presented 
today  IS  more  important  than  the  concern  tor 
the  future  of  our  children. 


To  those  who  claim  to  t)e  the  champions  of 
the  oowntrodden,  the  unrepresented,  ana  the 
unprotected,  I  ask  where  is  your  compassion 
for  all  those  future  generations  who  have  no 
voice  in  the  decisions  we  make  today''  Are  we 
so  selfish,  are  we  so  ignorant,  are  we  so  cal- 
lous, that  we  are  actually  willing  to  mortgage 
the  future  of  our  children  because  we  are  not 
willing  to  make  relatively  modest  sacrifices 
today''  Or  do  we  simply  and  conveniently  take 
the  approach  "Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind"'" 

Mr  Chairman,  suffice  it  to  say  Congress 
has  an  obligation  to  act  m  a  fiscally  respon- 
sible manner.  Based  on  my  observations  of 
Congress  over  the  past  20  years,  it  appears 
clear  to  me  that  the  only  way  to  accomplish 
the  goal  of  achieving  fiscal  sanity  is  through  a 
constitutional  amendment.  It  is  time  to  put  up 
or  shut  up.  As  to  which  of  the  proposals  be- 
fore us  today  offers  the  best  hope  to  accom- 
plish the  goal  of  limiting  the  growin  of  Federal 
spending,  in  my  view  the  Kyl-Alien  amend- 
ment IS  best  I  strongly  support  the  Kyl-Allen 
approach  as  it  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
by  capping  Federal  spending  at  19  percent  of 
GNP  This  amendment  will  force  Congress  to 
pare  down  the  size  of  that  monstrosity  known 
as  the  Federal  bureaucracy  The  Kyl-Allen 
amendment  also  provides  an  additional  provi- 
sion to  help  in  this  effort  by  incorporating  a 
line-item  veto  for  the  President — a  weapon 
against  pork  barrel  spending  that  43  Gov- 
ernors already  have  and  is  long  overdue  for 
the  President 

I  also  Support  the  Barton-Tauzm  amena- 
ment  which  requires  a  supermaionty  of  the 
House  and  Senate  to  increase  taxes  and  the 
debt  limit.  Again,  this  amendment  focuses  at- 
tention on  the  spending  side  of  the  equation. 
If  neither  Kyl-Allen  or  Barton-Tauzin  gam  the 
necessary  two-thirds  majority.  I  will  also  sup- 
port the  Stenholm-Smith  amendment.  The 
Stenholm  amendment  requires  that  a  super- 
majority  of  both  the  House  and  Senate  must 
vote  to  approve  any  increase  m  the  Federal 
debt  limit  Although  this  amendment  is  by  no 
means  ideal,  it  is  better  than  the  status  quo 
and  will  force  Congress  to  make  difficult  deci- 
sions, 

Mr,  Chairman,  at  some  point  Congress  must 
act  and  pass  a  responsible  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget.  For  the 
sake  of  our  children  we  had  better  do  it  soon- 
er rather  than  later. 

Mr.  Fl.SH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Go-ss]. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate 
here  toiiay  really  boils  down  to  a  mat- 
ter of  right  and  wrong.  I  doubt  that 
there  are  any  in  this  body  who  would 
still  argue  that  the  goal  of  a  balanced 
budget  is  wrong.  We  all  know  it  is 
wrong  to  spend  more  than  we  have.  The 
.American  public  has  let  us  know  rather 
convincingly  they  expect  us  to  balance 
our  checkbooks— now  the.y  are  asking 
that  we  oalance  the  budget.  Some  have 
suggested  that  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion to  achieve  this  goal  is  like  attack- 
ing an  anthill  with  a  bazooka— that  a 
balanced  budget  is  too  trivial  to  merit 
inclusion  in  such  a  document.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  country  faces  annuall.v 
S400   billion   deficits,    a   $4    trillion   na- 


tional debt,  and  an  interest  payment 
totaling  14  percent  of  all  Federal 
spending  m  the  coming  year;  with 
these  facts  in  mind.  I  would  suggest 
that  a  balanced  budget  is  not  trivial, 
that  indeed  it  is  vital  to  insure  the  sol- 
vency and  security  of  our  Nation  and 
our  people.  It  is  the  right  thing  to  do 
and  now  is  the  right  time  to  do  it.  We 
have  tried  in  the  past  to  control  spend- 
'.v.iz  by  resolution  and  by  statute;  these 
measures  have  failed  completely,  in- 
cluding the  much  vaunted  Budget  Defi- 
cit Reduction  Act. 

Many  of  us  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  fighting  to  bring  this  measure  of 
fiscal  responsibility  to  the  floor.  As  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  Stenholm 
amendment,  as  well  as  three  other  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  resolutions.  I 
am  heartened  to  see  that  this  body  has 
finally  recognized  the  danger  of  spend- 
ing money  we  do  not  have,  that  our 
children— even  our  grandchildren — may 
not  have  either. 

Just  as  important  as  passing  this  bal- 
anced budget  amendment,  however,  is 
how  we  choose  to  enforce  it — to  achieve 
the  goal  It  embodies.  Opponents  of  the 
measure  have  resorted  to  scare  tactics, 
deliberately  misrepresenting  that  en- 
forcement of  this  amendment  will  di- 
rectly and  immediately  cause  drastic 
cuts  in  Social  Security.  Not  only  is 
this  untrue,  because  any  cuts  to  Social 
Security  or  any  program  will  require 
additional  votes  in  this  body,  but  it  is 
also  a  cruel  play  on  the  emotions  of  the 
many  seniors  who  rely  on  Social  Secu- 
rity as  their  major  source  of  income. 
Let  us  be  clear  about  this:  the  Social 
Security  trust  fund  is  off-budget,  and 
the  major  threat  to  it  is  what  will  hap- 
pen if  we  do  not  balance  the  budget; 
That  is,  business  as  usual  deficit  spend- 
ing leading  to  bankruptcy  of  the  coun- 
try. Those  who  are  shouting  that  light- 
ning may  someday  strike  the  room  in 
which  the  Social  Security  fund  resides 
should  realize  that  the  whole  house  is 
already  on  fire  today,  now— burning 
down  around  us. 

Another  myth  that  is  popular  in 
some  quarters  of  this  body  is  that 
taxes  must  be  raised  in  order  to  make 
ends  meet.  We  must  not  let  ourselves 
turn  this  sound  measure  into  an  auto- 
matic tax  hike  every  time  Congress 
wants  to  spend  more  money.  It  is  over- 
spending that  has  landed  us  in  this 
mess,  and  it  is  spending  we  must  cut. 
For  instance,  one  respected  private 
economic  organization  has  drawn  up  a 
plan  which  would  balance  the  budget 
by  fiscal  year  1997;  without  draconian 
cuts  in  entitlement  programs  like  Med- 
icare and  Social  Security,  and  without 
raising  taxes.  According  to  this  plan, 
we  would  cut  $680  billion  over  5  years. 
This  is  just  one  approach,  there  are 
others  as  well.  If  we  all  now  can  agree 
that  a  balanced  budget  is  our  goal,  this 
Congress  and  its  stubborn  inability  to 
make  tough  choices  are  the  only  things 
standing  in  the  way. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  from  the 
failure  of  past  initiatives  that  we  need 
to  protect  ourselves  from  our  own 
spendint?  habits.  The  people  of  south- 
west Florida  have  made  it  clear  to  me 
that  they  need  protection  from  our 
spendinK  habits.  Let  us  pass  this 
amendment  and  then  get  down  to  the 
hard  work  of  setting  the  budget 
straight  once  and  for  all.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Stenholm 
amendment. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  inse  in  strong  sup- 
port of  House  Joint  Resolution  290-  the 
balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  My  commitment  to 
seeking  a  constitutional  remedy  to  en- 
sure a  balanced  budget.  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  long  standing  and  deep.  It  is  a  seri- 
ous step  that  I.  and  others  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  take  very  seriously. 
In  this  Congre.ss.  as  well  as  the  97th. 
98th,  99th,  100th.  lOlsl  Congresses.  I 
have  been  a  sponsor  and  strong  pro- 
ponent of  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  balance  the  budget. 

I  believe  this  amendment  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  2 
years  ago.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives came  remarkably  close  to  passing 
a  balanced  budget  amendment.  We.  un- 
fortunately, were  just  seven  votes 
short  of  the  two-thirds  majority  nec- 
essary for  passage.  For  its  part,  the 
U.S.  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  69  to  31  adopt- 
ed the  amendment  back  in  1982.  This 
year,  however.  I  am  hopeful  that  both 
Houses  of  Congress  will  succeed. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  over  the  years, 
other  similar  attempts  to  bring  ex- 
penditures in  line  with  revenues  have 
languished  in  committee,  bottled  up  by 
the  Democratic  leadership  of  this 
House.  Thankfully,  the  leadership's 
misguided  effort  to  thwart  consider- 
ation of  this  amendment  has  been  over- 
come. As  a  signer  of  the  discharge  peti- 
tion—designed to  propel  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  out  of  committee 
and  on  to  the  House  floor— Im  pleased 
we  are  finally  getting  an  opportunity 
to  debate  this  vital  issue  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  deficit  bal- 
looning to  S399  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1992,  the  tough  medicine  of  requiring  a 
balanced  budget  can  no  longer  be  ig- 
nored. Dismissing  this  amendment  as  a 
mere  gimmick  may  be  fashionable 
shorthand  and  a  glib  putdown  by  VVash- 
i'ngton  insiders  who  want  to  spend 
without  restraint,  but  I  believe  the 
people  will  see  through  that  cynical  fa- 
cade and  support  us  as  we  try  to  put 
our  fiscal  house  in  order. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a 
compelling  moral  obligation  to  all 
Americans  to  foster  an  economic  cli- 
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mate  most  suitable  for  sustainable  eco- 
nomic growth,  across-the-board  pros- 
perity, and  the  creation  of  jobs. 

Skyrocketing  deficits  and  uncon- 
trolled spending,  however,  inhibits  and 
frustrates  that  practical  and  necessarj' 
goal.  Uncontrolled  spending  will  ulti- 
mately exhaust  our  Nations  economic 
vitality. 

This  Congress,  it  seems  to  me.  can  no 
longer  mortgage  the  future  of  our  sons 
and  daughters  by  spending  piles  of 
money  we  simply  do  not  have.  As  of 
June  1.  the  public  debt  hit  $3.9  trillion. 
That  is  an  average  of  $6.5.000  for  every 
famil.v  of  four  in  this  Nation.  In  the 
next  fiscal  year,  interest  payments 
alone  on  the  Federal  debt  will  top  $315 
billion— an  absolutely  staggering  sum. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  past  ef- 
forts at  deficit  reduction— as  well 
meaning  as  they  might  have  been— 
simply  have  not  had  the  desired  out- 
come. 

The  Gramm-Rudman  law.  for  exam- 
ple, was  a  sincere  attempt  to  lick  the 
deficit  problem,  but  it  failed.  The  budg- 
et summit  agreement,  in  like  manner, 
hixs  turned  out  to  be  ineffective.  It.  too. 
has  failed.  Business  as  usual  just  does 
not  cut  it  when  confronting  a  problem 
as  ruinous  and  potentially  destructive 
as  runaway  deficits. 

Almost  200  years  ago.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son wisely  pointed  out  that: 

The  Public  ilt'bi  is  ihe  itreatest  of  dangers 
to  be  feared  by  [the]  Kovernment. 

Jefferson  also  wrote: 

The  ciuesiion  whether  one  Keneratlon  has 
the  riKhi  to  bind  another  by  ihe  deficit  it 
lnnp<»se.s  Is  a  question  of  such  consequence  as 
to  place  It  among  the  fundamental  principles 
of  government.  We  should  consider  ourselves 
unauthorized  to  saddle  posLerily  with  our 
debts,  and  morally  bound  to  pay  them  our- 
selves. 

The  public  debt,  which  explodes  by 
the  day.  recjuires  the  remedy  we  pro- 
pose today.  I  thought  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer— once  an  opponent  of  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment— summed  it 
up  well  in  an  editorial  published  on 
June  7.  1992: 

It  now  appears  that  the  only  fiscally  re- 
sponsible action  Congress  has  a  chance  of 
taking  this  year  is  to  pass  the  balanced- 
budget  amendment  *  •  *,  With  the  national 
debt  growing  by  SI  billion  a  day,  we  believe 
anyone  arguing  against  a  balanced-budget 
amendment,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  has  an 
obligation  to  explain  how  fiscal  sanity  would 
be  restored  without  it. 

In  like  manner.  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  said  in  a  June  1  editorial: 

The  time  has  come  to  recognize  that  the 
right  thing  to  do  is  something  we  have  long 
resisted  Amend  the  Constitution  so  that 
Congress  and  the  president  are  required  to 
balance  the  budget  *  *  *.  Yet  for  all  the  in- 
herent flaws  and  dangers  of  an  amendment, 
an  honest  look  at  our  past  liehavlor  and  the 
future  burdens  we  are  imposing  on  our  chil- 
dren make  a  compelling  case  for  its  adoption 
*  •  *.  But  we  can  no  longer  flinch  from  re- 
ality, we  can  no  longer  afford  the  illusion 
thai  we  can  borrow  our  way  to  prcisperity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  constitutional 
amendment     to     balance     the     budget 
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doesn't  sidestep  the  tough  choices  Con- 
gress will  be  called  upon  to  make  in 
the  future.  Rather,  passage  by  Con- 
gress and  ratification  by  the  several 
States  will  ensure  that  those  tough 
choices— prioritizing  spending— will  be 
made  instead  of  resorting  to  deficit 
spending. 

D  1850 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  ABER- 
CROMBIK]. 

Mr.  ABERCROMBIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  P.\- 
NET'r.\).  We  already  have  the  appro- 
priate legislation,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  PANP:TTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  F.\ZUi]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  California 
yielding  me  this  time. 

I  particularly  want  to  say  that  if 
there  is  good  to  come  out  of  this 
lengthy  debate.  1  think  it  is  most  like- 
ly to  occur  in  the  aftermath  of  the  vote 
tomorrow  on  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment. It  is  most  likely  to  occur  if  the 
emerging  coalition  that  I  see  on  the 
floor  among  Members  who  seem  to  be 
sincerely  committed  to  enforcement 
mechanisms  and  to  a  fundamental  5- 
year  program  of  deficit  reduction  con- 
tinues to  work  together  I  think  this 
shows  the  direction  we  need  to  go  in 
both  a  bipartisan  and  bicameral  man- 
ner, and  at  both  ends  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

But  I  wanted  to  make  some  com- 
ments that  relate  to  how  we  got  here 
and  what  the  deficit  problem  really  is. 
Man.v  people  are  used  to  hearing  in  our 
political  campaigns  that  the  Members 
of  Congress  are  the  big  spenders,  the 
tax-and-spend  Democrats,  the  people 
who  never  get  the  message.  And  I  want 
to  take,  if  I  could,  just  a  little  time  to 
point  out  some  facts  that  sometimes 
amaze  our  constituents. 

This  chart  is  a  comparison  of  the 
Piesident's  budgets  versus  congres- 
sional appropriations.  During  the  en- 
tire decade  of  the  1980s  up  until  fiscal 
year  1992.  ;vs  the  chart  shows.  Congress 
and  the  President  have  appropriated  al- 
most exactly  the  same  amount  of 
money.  In  fact.  Congress  has  provided 
slightly  less  than  requested  by  Presi- 
dents Reagan  and  Bush  in  their  budget 
submissions. 

And  we  often  hear  about  the  line- 
item  veto  and  the  need  to  give  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  the  power  to  make 
some  unilateral  decisions  in  light  of 
congressional  actions  on  what  appear 
to  be  on  the  surface  wasteful.  But  line- 
item  expenditure  rescissions,  which  are 
the  equivalent  of  blue-pencil  authority 
for  the  President  have  been  consist- 
ently exceeded  by  the  response  of  Con- 
gress.  We   have   in   fact  sent   back   to 
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Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush  a  larger 
sum  than  they  have  requested  during 
the  entire  period  of  their  Presidencies. 

But  to  know  where  we  are  going  real- 
ly requires  us  to  say  where  we  have 
been  over  the  last  12  years.  Since  1980 
the  brunt  of  budget  reduction  actions 
have  been  directed  at  the  nondefense 
discretionary  category.  I  think  you  can 
see  from  the  chart  that  when  measured 
in  constant  1987  dollars  to  remove  the 
effects  of  inflation,  the  1992  level  for 
nondefense  outlays  is  4.5  percent  low-er 
than  it  was  a  decade  ago  in  1980.  In  the 
12  years  that  have  passed  we  have  seen 
the  interest  on  the  debt  go  up  119  per- 
cent, we  have  seen  entitlements — 
checks  that  go  into  the  mail  to  peo- 
ple—go up  39.6  percent,  and  military 
spending,  which  is  now  trending  down 
again,  go  up  33  percent.  Revenues  have 
gone  up  21  percent  above  inflation. 

The  next  chart  shows  the  share  of  the 
Federal  budget  which  is  currently  allo- 
cated to  a  variety  of  areas  of  national 
interest.  Non-defense  discretionary, 
which  is  essentially  domestic  spending, 
has  been  reduced  overall  by  one-third. 
Revenue  has  decreased  significantly, 
and  interest,  of  course,  has  increased 
substantially.  Entitlements  and  mili- 
tary spending  retained  about  the  same 
share  of  the  Federal  budget  during  this 
period.  Net  interest,  as  you  can  see.  is 
closing  fast  on  domestic  spending  and 
will  soon  outpace  it.  On  to  the  next 
chart.  I  want  to  point  out  that  on  the 
following  charts  these  are  actual  dol- 
lars and  not  constant  dollars.  Domestic 
i:scretionary  spending  has  been  cut  by 

1  nut  S298  billion  in  cumulative  buying 
power  since  1980.  In  other  words,  what 
we  do  for  highways,  for  housing,  for  re- 
search. Many,  many  areas  of  domestic 
spending  have  in  fact  lost  almost  $300 
billion  in  buying  power  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  decade.  The  domestic  trend 
shows  that  the  biggest  losses  occurred 
between  1980  and  1987.  Since  then,  as 
you  can  see,  the  gap  between  cuirent 
spending  and  where  we  were  in  1980  has 
been  closing  somewhat. 

Of  course,  critics  of  domestic  discre- 
tionary spending  point  to  the  rate  of 
increase  between  1990  and  1992.  which  is 
about  8.3  percent  per  year,  to  justify 
further  reductions  such  as  you  can  see 
in  the  President's  budget  for  domestic 
discretionary  programs.  But  a  longer 
perspective  gives  a  different  reading, 
.^nd  I  would  point  to  the  fact  that  we 
.see  in  this  chart  that  entitlements  are 
e-ssentially  taking  over  our  budget. 
Without  entitlement  reform,  revenue 
increases  or  both,  there  is  no  question 
that  all  discretionary  domestic  spend- 
ing will  continue  to  be  squeezed  out. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
projects  that  over  the  next  5  years, 
under  current  policy,  entitlement 
spending  will  go  up  38  percent,  net  in- 
terest on  the  debt  will  go  up  39  percent. 
and  discretionary  spending,  all  that  we 
do  in  our  domestic  budget  for  people  in 
this  country,  will  go  up  only  5  percent. 


Some  particularly  important  reasons 
for  the  3  squeeze  need  to  be  put  on  the 
record  Medicare  and  Medicaid  are  ex- 
pected to  go  up  77  percent  over  the 
next  5  years,  and  the  deficit,  which  ob- 
viously increases  continuously,  will  in- 
crease the  net  interest  costs  at  the 
same  time.  You  can  see  that  these 
costs  are  taking  over  the  total  Federal 
budget. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that 
health  care  cost  containment  is  the 
most  essential  step  we  can  take  in  any 
budget  enforcement  program  for  long- 
term  deficit  reduction. 

In  1993.  the  total  outlays  for  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  will  equal  outlays 
for  total  domestic  discretionary  spend- 
ing. In  1999.  Medicare  and  Medicaid  will 
even  surpass  Social  Security  outlays. 
S431  billion  to  S418  billion. 

.Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  in  conclu- 
sion that  this  information,  which  I 
know  is  rather  complex  for  many,  real- 
ly shows  the  direction  we  are  going  to 
have  to  go  in  if  we  are  serious  about 
deficit  reduction.  Members  can  vote  for 
the  Obey  amendment,  as  I  plan  to  be- 
cause I  oppo.se  a  supermajority  con- 
cept. 

I  have  had  the  experience  of  working 
with  a  supermajority  requirement  in 
the  California  Legislature,  and  I  can 
tell  you  that  it  has  led  to  gridlock  and 
paralysis  worse  than  anything  that 
Washington  has  ever  experienced.  I 
cannot  see  a  reason  to  obstruct  the  will 
of  a  majority,  or  make  it  less  account- 
able for  the  implementation  of  effec- 
tive policy,  which  is  the  effect  of  the 
supermajority  in  practice. 

I  also  believe  that  the  Obey  amend- 
ment is  preferable  because  it  forces  the 
President  to  assume  accountability  in 
this  process,  by  submitting  a  balanced, 
honest  budget  each  year. 

But  even  if  Members  vote  for  the 
Stenholm  amendment,  or  if  we  come 
back  next  week  and  we  have  not  passed 
an  amendment,  we  still  face  these  re- 
alities. We  still  face  the  need  to  move 
on  a  5-year.  6-year-  or  7-year  plan  for 
deficit  reduction. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Ewi.\-G]. 
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Mr.  EWING.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  I  know  that  there  is 
very  little  really  that  anyone  can  add 
to  a  debate  that  has  gone  on  for  so 
many  hours. 

But  because  of  my  strong  feelings  on 
this  issue.  I  feel  required  to  speak  out 
today.  I  support  the  balanced  budget 
amendment. 

The  options  to  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  are  more  debt,  more  insta- 
bility, more  hardships  for  the  .Amer- 
ican people.  Congress  has  failed  to 
show  restraint  in  their  spending  habits. 
and  our  debt  has  grown  through  each 
succeeding  administration. 

We  are  really  much  like  an  errant 
child  who  has  failed  to  mind  its  parents 


and  the  rules  that  have  been  set  down 
for  it. 

We  mu^t  be  reined  in.  Debt  is  now 
unmanageable  at  $45,000  per  household. 
Debt  was  SI  trillion  in  1980.  It  is  $3.9 
trillion  now.  Interest  consumes  62 
cents  of  every  dollar  of  personal  in- 
come tax  and  is  15  percent  of  our  budg- 
et. 

Compare  this  to  the  family  business 
that  goes  bankrupt.  Before  you  have  a 
bankruptcy,  we  all  realize  the  pain  and 
the  trouble  that  comes  from  financial 
hardships,  and  yet  without  action  to 
correct  that  after  one  has  gone  bank- 
rupt, the  problems  are  even  greater. 

We  have  lacked  the  management.  We 
have  created  the  debt,  and  it  is  drain- 
ing our  resources. 

Every  debt-reduction  bill  that  has 
passed  this  House  has  been  skirted. 
That  is  why  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  required.  We  need  for  edu- 
cation, health  care,  job  training,  and 
development  moneys  that  we  do  not 
have  because  of  our  debt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  to  address 
this  problem  now.  The  American  people 
want  it  and  demand  it.  let  us  vote  yes 
for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  C.^.MP]. 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  about  200 
years  ago.  Thomas  Jefferson  said  if 
there  was  just  one  change  he  could 
make  in  .America's  brand  new  Constitu- 
tion—it would  be  to  include  a  provision 
to  prevent  any  future  government 
spending  irresponsibly. 

Today,  we  have  the  Government  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  feared  would  result 
without  that  provision. 

The  argument  of  some  today  is  fo- 
cused on  preserving  the  integrity  of  the 
Constitution.  They  say  we  should  not 
muddle-up  this  great  document  with 
such  trivia  as  a  balanced  budget 
amendment. 

With  a  deficit  of  $400  billion  and  in- 
terest payments  making  up  the  third 
largest  part  of  the  budget.  I  say  if  it 
was  good  enough  for  Thomas  Jefferson. 
then  it  should  be  good  enough  for  this 
Congress. 

Next  year,  our  Government  will 
spend  $316  billion  just  to  meet  interest 
obligations  on  the  Federal  debt.  That 
is  $10,000  a  second,  or  like  spending  the 
average  yearly  salary  of  one  American 
worker  in  less  than  3  seconds. 

Michigan  and  48  other  States  operate 
under  similar  rules  as  the  balanced 
budget  amendment. 

In  many  of  our  State  capitols.  Gov- 
ernors and  legislators  are  making  the 
tough  decisions  that  this  body  won't 
make  and  they  are  facing  the  con- 
sequences.  But  Congress  has  simply  put 
off  dealing  with  the  problem. 

Now  that  we  have  reached  a  near  cri- 
sis stage,  opponents  of  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  still  promise  that 
Congress  can  make  the  tough  deci- 
sions, that  fiscal  responsibility  is  just 
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around  the  corner,  that  we  can  solve 
this  deficit  problem  without  the  higher 
authority  of  constitutional  mandate. 

The  bijf  spenders  who  oppose  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  keep  finding 
new  ways  to  place  the  blame  for  the 
sorry  situation  of  the  budget.  They 
blame  Ronald  Reagan,  they  blame 
George  Bush,  they  blame  low  taxes, 
they  blame  defense  spendmg.  the  big 
spenders  blame  everyone  but  them- 
selves. 

The  American  people  just  do  not  be- 
lieve them. 

We  have  the  tools  required  to  balance 
the  budget,  but  the  discipline  is  lack- 
ing. The  balanced  budget  amendment  is 
that  discipline.  Pass  the  balanced 
budget  amendment 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Inhofe). 

Mr.  INHOP'E.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
particular  exciting  day  for  me.  Today 
we  will  be  passing  a  budget  balancing 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  It  is 
particularly  exciting  for  me  because 
my  involvement  began  in  1970  when,  as 
an  Oklahoma  State  senator.  I  intro- 
duced and  passed  the  first  State  resolu- 
tion to  call  for  a  constitutional  con- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  passing  a 
budget  balancing  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  While  we  were  not  suc- 
cessful in  getting  the  required  number 
of  States  for  such  action,  I  must  admit 
I  am  now  glad.  I  would  much  prefer  to 
do  it  this  way  and  avoid  the  risk  of 
possible  damage  to  our  Constitution. 

And  now.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  new 
allies.  There  are  Members  here  sup- 
porting the  budget  balancing  amend- 
ment who  have  heretofore  opposed  it.  I 
welcome  them  aboard  They  have  heard 
the  people  who  are  demanding  this  ac- 
tion. Polling  shows  that  87  percent  of 
the  American  people  want  a  budget 
balancing  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. They  want  this  approach  because 
Congress  has  demonstrated  over  and 
over  again  that  it  is  incapable  of  fiscal 
restraint.  I  just  came  back  from  six 
townhall  meetings  in  my  district  and 
after  much  lively  debate,  only  one  con- 
stituent opposed  the  budget  balancing 
amendment. 

Still  there  are  those  opponents 
speaking  here  today,  trying  to  hold  on 
with  white  knuckles  to  the  old  way  of 
business.  They  are  trying  to  scare  large 
segments  of  our  society  like  veterans 
and  senior  citizens  into  thinking  this 
action  will  drain  their  programs.  One 
even  suggested  that  this  action  is  im- 
moral. 

Well  I  suggest.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
morality  is  the  issue  today.  The  inter- 
est of  the  debt  today  will  cost  each 
newborn  child  $120,000  during  his  life- 
time. Each  family  of  four  will  have  to 
pay  $7,000  each  year  for  this  debt. 
That's  the  morality  issue.  I  am  the  fa- 
ther of  four  children  and  I  don't  want 
to  encumber  them  and  our  future  gen- 
erations with  our  extravagance. 


This  rnorning  I  had  lo  miss  two 
votes.  I  was  in  an  audience  where  m.v 
No.  3  child  Molly  defended  her  disserta- 
tion and  became  a  Ph.D.  On  the  way 
back  I  got  to  thinking  about  what  we 
are  leaving  these  young  achievers:  a 
debt.  A  debt  for  our  abusive  spending 
behavior. 

The  budget  balancing  amendment 
works.  I  spent  three  terms  as  the 
mayor  of  a  major  cit.v.  Tulsa.  OK.  We 
have  such  a  provision  in  our  city  char- 
ter. I  had  some  well-meaning  liberals 
on  my  commission  who  wanted  to  cir- 
cumvent it.  but  they  never  could. 

I  recall  in  the  history  of  my  State  of 
Oklahoma  that  in  1941  we  passed  a 
budget  balancing  amendment.  All  the 
liberals  in  the  State  legislature 
moaned  and  groaned  and  said  it  would 
not  work.  But  it  did.  Every  year  I 
served  in  the  State  senate,  members 
complained  about  it.  They  wanted  to 
spend  more.  But  it  worked.  And  it  is 
working  in  48  other  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  only  way  to 
do  it.  Congi'ess  has  demonstrated  its 
insatiable  appetite  for  spending  money 
it  does  not  have.  This  amendment  will 
put  on  the  parametei-s  and  say  to  us. 
"alright.  Congress,  go  on  and  do  the 
job  you  were  elected  to  do.  just  don't 
spend  any  more  money  than  you  have." 

That  is  not  much  to  ask  for  my  chil- 
dren and  for  yours. 

Mr.  PAN  ETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms.  K.\ptur]. 

Ms.  KAPTUR  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
balance  budget  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution introduced  by  the  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Mi-ssouri 
[Mr.  Gki'H.'\rut]. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  m  support  of  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
House  Joint  Resolution  496.  introduced  by 
Maprity  Leader  Richard  Gephardt,  and  the 
tough  enlorcement  mechanism  to  this  amend- 
ment that  requires  action  in  1993  to  begin  def- 
icit reduction  In  fact,  a  balance  budget  does 
not  require  a  constitutional  amendment.  It  re- 
quires intelligent  leadership  and  pwlitical  cour- 
age If  tomorrow  this  President  wanted  to  sut>- 
mlt  a  balanced  budget,  he  could  do  it  He 
never  has  I  urge  support  of  these  bills  as  a 
tjetler  alternative  than  tbe  Stenholm  proposal. 

I  am  supporting  the  Gephardt  alternative 
and  lis  accompanying  enlorcement  measure 
because  they: 

First,  require  immediate  action  in  fiscal  year 
1993  on  spending  cuts  as  opposed  to  pushing 
off  until  1998 — Stenholm  version — spending 
cuts.  Steadily  declining  deficit  targets  are  set 
over  a  period  of  5  years  until  a  balanced 
budget  is  achieved. 

Second,  place  equal  responsibility  on  the 
President/executive  branch  as  on  the  Con- 
gress to  balance  the  budget  by  requiring  the 
President  to  submit  balanced  budgets  to  Con- 
gress Congress  would  not  be  allowed  to 
spend  more  than  the  President  recommended. 

Third,  preserve  the  important  constitutional 
prerogative  requiring  majonty  rule  lo  activate 


deficit  spending,  as  opposed  to  the  Stenholm 
amendment  which  in  effect  would  render  great 
power  to  a  minority  of  f^embers  by  requiring 
60  percent  of  Members  of  each  House  to  vote 
to  allow  deficit  spending — thus  rendering  40 
percent  of  either  Chamber  the  power  to  con- 
trol decisions  on  deficit  spending.  Deficit  tar- 
gets could  only  be  exceeded  i(  the  President 
requests  that  Congress  enact  a  declaration  of 
national  urgency  which  must  be  approved  by 
a  constitutional  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  each  House. 

Fourth,  exempt  Social  Security  from  the 
amendment  since  Social  Security  is  a  social 
insurance  program  paid  tor  by  recipients  and 
does  not  receive  its  funding  from  general  reve- 
nues. 

If  we  are  going  to  balance  the  budget 
through  a  constitutional  amendment  and  not 
put  off  the  day  of  reckoning  far  into  the  future, 
let  us  do  It  right  by  requiring  spending  cuts 
and  budget  enforcement  to  go  hand-m-hand 
with  the  amendment  itself  Please  join  me  in 
supporting  the  real  deficit  reduction  bills. 

Mr.  PANP:rrA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut  [Mrs.  Kknneli.y]. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  balanced  budg- 
et amendment  introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 290. 

Even  if  we  adopt  a  constitutional 
amendment  tomorrow,  we  are  still 
going  to  have  a  huge  deficit.  The  hard 
part  is  not  adopting  an  amendment, 
but  rather,  making  the  tough  decision 
necessary  to  get  us  to  a  balanced  budg- 
et. A  few  additional  words  in  the  Con- 
stitution is  not  ultimately  going  to 
make  that  process  of  hard  choices  any 
easier. 

In  the  past  3  years,  the  world  has 
changed  far  beyond  what  any  of  us 
could  have  imagined.  In  1989,  first  Po- 
land. Hungary.  Czechoslovakia.  E^ast 
Germany.  Bulgaria,  and  then  Romania 
fundamentally  altered  their  political 
systems  and  their  very  way  of  life. 
Then  communism  fell  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  large  part,  these  startling- 
changes  were  inspired  by  the  people  ui 
the  United  States,  and  the  system  of 
Government  we  have  successfully 
maintained  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies. In  large  part,  they  were  inspired 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Constitution  has  endured  and  in- 
spired precisely  because  it  has  not  fall- 
en victim  to  political  tampering.  If  we 
are  serious  about  balancing  the  budget, 
let  us  muster  the  courage  to  deal  with 
the  deficit,  not  endanger  a  document 
that  has  inspired  the  world  for  more 
than  200  years. 

This  is  a  lime  of  change.  People  are 
demanding  action.  The  current  politi- 
cal climate  should  give  us  the  wisdom 
to  reduce  our  deficit  without  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  I  do  not  feel 
that  our  revered  Constitution  should 
not  be  a  vehicle  for  fiscal  and  economic 
policy. 

It  truly  alarms  me  that  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  approach  leaves  too 


many  unanswered  questions.  Questions 
that  raise  the  specter  of  complicated 
future  fiscal  policy  in  the  courts.  Ques- 
tions about  how  a  rigid  amendment 
might  strangle  future  growth  or  be  the 
final  blow  to  our  urban  centers. 

How  can  we  forget  2  years  ago  when 
the  summit  produced  an  unacceptable 
package?  Goveinment  was  shut  down 
for  one  weekend.  The  country  was  in- 
censed. A  constitutional  amendment 
could  produce  worse  gridlock. 

I  insist  we  do  not  need  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  with  all  its  unan- 
^werpd  questions.  Today  we  have,  as  we 
have  always  had.  the  constitutional 
ability  lo  balance  the  budget. 

It  bothers  me  that  we  have  no  mech- 
anism before  us  that  tells  the  Amer- 
ican people  exactly  what  this  will 
mean  for  them  that  to  balance  the 
budget  will  take  deep  cuts  or  large  rev- 
enue raisers  or  a  combination  of  both. 

With  a  constitutional  amendment  we 
gel  locked  into  action  that  could  un- 
fairly hurt  the  powerless.  A  constitu- 
tional amendment  could  burden  the 
Constitution  with  many  entangle- 
ments. The  courts  are  not  part  of  the 
budgeting  system.  They  have  not  been 
for  200  years  and  they  should  not  be 
now. 

Former  CBO  Chief.  Alice  RivUn.  les- 
titicd  bt»fore  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee. Subcommittee  on  Economic 
.Siabilization  that; 

Persistent  budget  deficits  in  the  1980's  pro- 
duced a  slower-BTOwth  economy,  trade  defi- 
cits, and  growing  foreign  ownership  of  U.S. 
securities  and  physical  capital.  If  Americans 
are  to  live  better  in  the  future,  they  need  to 
save  more  and  channel  those  savings  into 
productivity  enhancing  investment.  If.  in- 
stead, we  continue  to  use  our  meager  savings 
to  finance  government  deficits,  we  can  ex- 
pect low  investment,  stagnant  productivity 
growth,  continued  trade  deficits  and  growing 
obligations  to  send  interest,  dividends  and 
profits  overseas. 

We  all  want  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

A  recent  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO]  report  warned  that  if  no  action 
were  taken  to  alleviate  the  deficit,  real 
per  capita  GNP  m  2020  would  hold 
steady  at  about  S24.000.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  balance  the  budget  and 
keep  it  in  balance,  reap  per  capita  GNP 
would  rise  to  $32.55,5  by  2001. 

I  think  the  choice  is  clear.  This  i.-^  a 
time  of  change.  People  are  demanding 
action.  The  current  political  climate 
should  give  us  the  wisdom  to  move  for- 
ward toward  balancing  the  budget  but 
without  a  constitutional  amendment 
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Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  74 
minutes,  or  the  balance  of  my  time,  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  KVL]. 
and  further  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  in  his  control  of  the  time  he  may 
be  able  lo  yield  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfume).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  FiEi.D.s]. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  balanced  "oudget  amend- 
ment being  offered  today.  With  a 
i-ecoi'd-breakmg  deficit  reaching  S400 
billion  and  our  national  debt  at  S4  tril- 
lion, it  is  lime  we  pass  this  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Let  me  state  these  outrageous  deficit 
figures  in  terms  we  can  belter  under- 
stand. Were  the  national  debt  parceled 
out  to  every  man.  women,  and  child  in 
America,  each  of  us  would  be  presented 
with  a  bill  for  S10.656.  For  a  family  of  4. 
the  hill  would  be  S42.624.  In  addition, 
the  interest  paid  last  year  to  finance 
the  national  debt  totaled  $196. 3  billion, 
which  was  119  limes  the  amount  spent 
last  year  on  cancer  research.  Finally, 
the  Federal  deficit  increased  by  $276,8 
billion  from  1980  to  1991.  That  means 
the  deficit  increased  by  $8,777.27  per 
second. 

In  the  past  18  years,  we  have  enacted 
the  Congressional  Budget  Empow- 
erment and  Control  Act  of  1974. 
Gramm-Latta.  Gramm-Rudman  I. 
Gramm-Rundman  II.  and  the  1990 
Budget  Enforcement  Act.  During  that 
18-year  pei'iod.  our  national  debt  has 
climbed  from  $483  billion  to  $4  trillion 
today.  We  should  learn  from  history 
that  legislative  statutes  are  not  work- 
ing. 

In  1929.  Federal  spending  was  $3  bil- 
lion per  year  or  $29  per  person.  In  1992. 
we  are  spending  more  than  $6,000  per 
person  per  year.  Ask  any  American  if 
he  or  she  sees  the  $6,000  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  each  year,  and  I 
would  have  lo  guess  that  you  could  not 
find  many  Americans  who  feel  they  are 
getting  $6,000  worth  of  Government. 

My  constituency.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
composed  of  factory  workers,  school 
teachers,  longshoremen,  farmers,  ran- 
chers, and  middle-income  blue-collar 
workers.  These  are  everyday,  hard- 
working men  and  women  who  are 
struggling  to  make  ends  meet.  They 
manage  lo  balance  their  personal  budg- 
ets. Now.  how  can  I  go  home  and  tell 
them  that  we.  in  Congress,  cannot  bal- 
ance a  $1.5  trillion  budget? 

A  new  Washington  Post-ABC  poll 
shows  that  77  percent  of  likely  voters 
support  a  constilution£.l  amendment 
requiring  a  balanced  budget  as  a  means 
of  controlling  the  size  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Some  90  percent  of  Texas 
support  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment lo  the  Constitution.  Taxpayers 
see  this  as  their  insurance  policy 
against  excessive  Federal  spending. 

Those  working  against  the  amend- 
ment outside  the  Congress  are  pri- 
marily special  interest  groups  who  are 
seeking  lo  preserve  their  access  to  Fed- 
ei-al  dollars.  Those  working  against  the 
amendment  in  Congress  are  primarily 
social  architects  who  want  no  curtail- 
ment on  the  Federal  purse. 


In  addition,  opponents  of  the  con- 
stitutional amiendment  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  use  scare  tactics  among  senior 
citizens  threatening  them  that  an 
amendment  would  jeopardize  their  So- 
cial Security  payments.  The  amend- 
ment does  not  change  ;n  any  way  the 
existing  status  of  Social  Security.  The 
greatest  threat  to  the  long-term  status 
of  the  Social  Security  tru.-^t  fund  is  the 
rapidly  increasing  Federal  debt.  Fur- 
ther, interest  payments  on  our  debt 
will  continue  lo  crowd  out  other  spend- 
ing including  Social  Security. 

President  Bush  has  been  pushing  for 
a  balanced  budget  amendment  for  at 
least  14  years.  Likewise.  I  have  supv- 
ported  an  amendment  ever  since  com- 
ing to  Congress  12  years  ago.  I  also 
firmly  believe  that  granting  the  Presi- 
dent line-item  veto  authority  is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  serious  about  reigning  m 
the  $400  billion  Federal  deficit. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Kyl-Barton- 
Stenholm  amendments.  I  support  both 
of  these  approaches.  Without  firm  lan- 
guage either  limiting  taxes  or  capping 
total  spending,  a  balanced  budget  re- 
quirement could  turn  into  an  annual 
excuse  to  raise  taxes. 

If  we  do  not  take  the  necessary  steps 
now.  like  passing  this  constitutional 
amendment,  we  not  only  limit  our  eco- 
nomic growth  today,  but  also  the  fu- 
ture economic  prosperity  of  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren. 

Mr.  MOODY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  PosH.^RD]. 

Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Stenholm  balanced 
budget  amendment. 

Mr.  MOODY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Espy]. 

Mr,  ESPY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
balanced  budget  amendment  and  in 
particular  House  Resolution  290. 

I  will  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  had  the  privilege  to  have  been 
able  to  sit  on  the  Budget  Committee 
for  the  last  6  years  and  from  this  hot 
seat  I  have  watched  our  committee  and 
this  Congress  struggle  with  these  tre- 
mendous problems  of  debt  and  deficits. 

I  have  seen  Republican  Presidents 
browbeat  the  Congress  about  deficit 
spending,  while  never  once  submitting 
a  budget  anywhere  near  a  zero  bal- 
anced bottom  line. 

I  have  also  seen  this  institution  come 
up  with  rather  ingenuous  ways  to  duck 
and  dodge  some  of  these  incredibly 
lough  decisions;  a  little  trust  fund  dip- 
ping here,  a  little  off-budget  sidestep 
there,  winking  and  nodding,  raising  the 
debt  ceiling,  acceptance  of  rosy  budget 
scenarios  of  revenue  and  growth  projec- 
tions, stretching  out  of  all  proportion 
Funk  and  Wagnall's  definition  of  emer- 
gencies. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  seen  efforts  at 
statesmanship  drown  m  avalanches  of 
special  interest  mail. 
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I  have  seen  this  body  lose  its  wi>fKie 
room,  losing  our  ability  to  adequately 
respond  as  a  quick  response  team,  inad- 
equately able  to  respond  to  domestic 
crises  and  catastrophes  because  we  ai'e 
basically  caught  in  a  fiscal  straitjacket 
of  unacceptably  high  interest  and  enti- 
tlement piiyments. 

We  boriow  instead  of  invest.  We  post- 
pone instead  of  decide,  and  we  follow 
instead  of  lead. 

That  is  why.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  time 
that  we  pass  the  balanced  budget 
amendment,  because  sad  as  it  is.  I 
think  we  do  need  a  constitutional  im- 
perative. 

It  is  wa.v  past  lime  to  make  these 
tough  decisions. 

Now,  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
is  an  extraordinary  measure,  but  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  S-1  trillion  debt  is  extraor- 
dinary. 

Economic  questions  about  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  our  Federal 
Goverment  in  the  bond  markets  is  ex- 
traordinary, so  these  are  basically  ex- 
traordinary times;  but  I  as  one  Member 
am  under  no  illusions.  I  agree  with  our 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Panett.^]  when  he  says  that 
passage  of  this  amendment  is  much 
easier  than  the  choices  we  have  to 
make  later. 

I  would  rather  we  had  tied  the  two 
together  today.  We  can  vote  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  tied  to  an  en- 
forcement mechanism  to  make  it  work. 
The  enforcement  mechanism.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  where  the  rubber  wheel 
meets  the  road,  so  we  should  not  just 
be  allowed  to  walk  out  of  here  and  pass 
any  one  of  these  budget  amendments 
and  just  go  home,  because  that  is  in  ef- 
fect giving  the  voters  the  okey-doke. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  a  balanced 
budget  amendment,  but  while  we  wait 
for  ratification  fi'om  the  States,  and  I 
think  that  we  should  assume  that  it 
will  be  ratified,  we  must  be  about  the 
business  of  affirming  a  budget  schedule 
which  takes  us  to  a  1998  budget  bal- 
ance, a  budget  schedule  based  on  the 
concept  of  shared  pain  and  sacrifice 
where  everything  is  considered,  every- 
thing in  and  nothing  out.  including 
taxes,  including  entitlements,  and  yes. 
reductions  in  spending. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  let 
me  say  that  I  do  support  House  Resolu- 
tion 290.  It  is  a  constitutional  concern 
worthy  of  a  constitutional  response. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Allkn]. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  time  and 
time  again.  Congress  has  failed  to  prop- 
erly manage  the  finances  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  No  State  govern- 
ment, private  company,  or  American 
family  is  permitted  to  irresponsibly 
and  continually  spend  money  it  does 
not  have.  Why,  then,  should  Congress 
be  exempt  from  doing  what  millions  of 
Americans  do  every  month— balance 
their  checkbooks. 


F'ur  tlic  saKe  ol  our  cluiurcn  and 
grandchildren,  we  cannot  allow  our  def- 
icit and  national  debt  to  continue 
growing  out  of  control.  As  it  is.  the  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  consumes 
an  ever-increasing  portion  of  valuable 
Federal  revenues— money  that  could 
otherwise  benefit  Americans. 

Allow  me  to  give  you  a  bill  of  piir- 
ticulars  to  show  why  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  is  necessary,  now.  to  re- 
turn accountability  and  fiscal  dis- 
cipline to  our  F'ederal  Government. 

In  fiscal  year  1993: 

First,  the  largest  item  in  the  budget 
is  interest  on  the  national  debt,  which 
is  21  percent  of  all  Federal  spending. 

Second,  this  is  more  than  the  total 
revenue  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
1976. 

Third,  interest  on  the  national  debt 
amounts  to  over  ST. 000  per  family  of 
four. 

Fourth,  interest  on  the  national  debt 
is  equivalent  to  spending  over  $6  billion 
per  week.  S866  million  per  day,  over 
5600.000  per  minute,  or  SIO.OOO  per  sec- 
ond. 

Fifth,  interest  on  the  national  debt  is 
27  percent  of  all  P'ederal  revenues  and 
totals  61  percent  of  all  individual  in- 
come tax  revenues. 

Sixth,  the  national  debt  has  now 
topped  $3.9  trillion.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  run  deficits  in  53  of  the 
last  61  years,  and  30  out  of  the  last  31 
years. 

Never  has  it  been  more  clear  than  it 
is  today,  faced  with  a  S400  billion  defi- 
cit, that  the  F^dei'al  budget  process 
has  failed,  holding  neither  the  Presi- 
dent nor  the  Congress  accountable. 
Few  would  disagree  that  our  current 
budget  crisis  warrants  serious  meas- 
ures to  return  our  budget  process  to 
fiscal  sobriety. 

1  support  enacting  a  constitutional 
check  in  the  form  of  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  with  a  Federal  spending 
limit,  to  reduce  the  deficit  by  control- 
ling spending,  not  taxing  more.  Con- 
gressmen get  reelected  by  spending  and 
they  will  continue  to  spend  unless  the 
Constitution  stops  them.  Every  da.v. 
Congress  spends  SI  billion  more  than 
the  government  receives.  Currently, 
congressional  spending  goes  on  largely 
unchecked.  To  quote  Dr.  Walter  Wil- 
liams of  Geoi'ge  Mason  University.  "A 
balanced  budget  amendment,  without  a 
spending  limit  provision,  will  simply 
be  a  way  of  justifying  the  further  tax 
gouging  of  Americans."  Congress  has 
balanced  the  budget  only  once  in  30 
years  but  has  raised  taxes  56  times. 
Citizens  Against  Government  Waste 
has  said.  'The  Kyl-AUen  amendment 
will  not  only  eliminate  the  deficit  but 
it  will  also  put  a  halt  to  the  non-stop 
increases  in  Federal  spending  and  taxes 
of  the  last  50  years  which  are  now 
threatening  our  very  way  of  life." 

I  respectfull.v  submit  that  the  Kyl- 
Allen  balanced  budget  amendment  af- 
fords the  taxpayers  the  best  protection 


irom  the  profligate  taxing  ana  spenu- 
Ing  habits  of  Congress. 

The  Kyl-Allen  amendment,  which 
will  be  offered  tomorrow  by  Congress- 
man Fl.sH  as  the  Republican  substitute, 
will  limit  Federal  spending  to  19  pei'- 
cent  of  the  gross  national  product. 
Most  important,  this  provision  pro- 
vides an  incentive  for  Congress  to  im- 
plement positive  economic  growth  poli- 
cies. As  the  Nation's  economy  grows, 
so  will  revenues  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. American  families  should  not  be 
saddled  with  a  heavier  tax  burden,  but 
rather  Government  should  prioritize 
and  eliminate  extraneous  spending. 
Curbing  Federal  spending  is  a  long- 
term  solution  to  our  staggering  Fed- 
eral debt.  Kyl-Allen  protects  taxpayers 
by  requiring  a  3  to  5  vote  of  Congress 
to  exceed  spending  limits  or  violate  the 
balanced  budget  provision. 

For  short-term  and  long-term  effec- 
tiveness, the  President  should  be  given 
the  authority  that  43  Governors  have, 
the  line-item  veto.  The  line-item  veto 
would  prevent  Congress  from  spendii: 
scarce  Federal  dollars  on  wasteful. 
often  ridiculous  programs.  The  Presi- 
dent should  be  able  to  cut  the  fat  from 
the  meat  of  enormous  appropriations 
bills.  Just  as  important,  the  line-item 
veto  would  increase  accountability 
within  our  Government  and  shed  a 
scrutinizing  light  on  the  pork  barrel- 
ling that  is  so  prevalent  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Lou  Uhler.  president  of  the  Tax 
Limitation  Committee,  said,  •Its 
about  time,  if  were  going  to  ask  the 
President  to  share  the  rap  for  out  of 
control  spending,  that  we  give  him  a 
tool  to  control  it.  The  line-item  veto 
would  do  just  that." 

The  Presidents  exercise  of  the  line- 
item  veto,  and  Congress's  attempt  to 
override  one,  would  be  subject  to  public 
scrutiny.  If  the  President  had  a  line- 
item  veto,  he  would  be  held  account- 
able for  the  pork  barrel  legislation  that 
ci'ossed  his  desk  and.  similarly,  every 
Congressman  voting  to  override  or  sus- 
tain the  veto  would  be  accountable  to 
their  constituents.  Both  the  President 
and  the  Congress  would  be  responsible 
for  the  consequences  of  their  appro- 
priations. The  American  people  are 
outraged  at  some  of  the  frivolous  stud- 
ies and  projects  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment subsidizes  with  their  tax  dollars 
and  they  overwhelmingly  support 
granting  the  President  a  line-item 
veto. 

Fiscal  irresponsibility  and  lack  of 
Government  accountability  have  ne- 
cessitated a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. As  Mr.  Jefferson  wisely  cau- 
tioned, "In  questions  of  power,  let  no 
more  be  heard  of  confidence  in  man. 
but  bind  him  down  from  mischief  by 
the  chains  of  the  Constitution.  "  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  only  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  contains  a  spending 
limitation,  taxpayer  protection,  and  a 
line-Item  veto  provision.  Support  the 
Kyl-Allen  substitute. 


U  1920 

Mr.  .SMITH  ot  Orieon.  Mr.  Chairman. 
1  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  F.^WELI.]. 

Mr.  FAWELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Stenholm-Smith  balanced  budget 
amendment.  This  Congress  has  passed 
man.v  laws  as  a  means  of  balancing  the 
budget,  and  all  of  them  have  been  dis- 
mal and  complete  failures.  That  is  be- 
cause Congress  made  such  laws  know- 
ing it  could  change  the  laws,  and  they 
did:  they  could  repeal  them,  and  they 
did:  and  they  could  ignore  them,  and 
they  did  that  too. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  even  Congress 
cannot  ignore  the  Constitution,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 

In  a  recent  article,  columnist  Mi- 
chael Kinsley  referred  to  comments 
that  the  balanced  budget  amendment  is 
a  cruel  hoax  because  the  public  is  not 
being  told  what  the  balanced  budget 
would  entail.  But  Kinsley  asks.  'But  is 
it  a  cruel  hoax?  "  It  would  be.  he  states, 
■if  the  three-fifths'  escape  clause  be- 
came a  routine  exercise.  But  if  the 
amendment  produced  actual  fiscal  dis- 
cipline even  for  4  or  5  years  down  the 
road."  and  that  is  going  to  be  the 
length  of  time  we  are  talking  about, 
"it  would  be  a  kind  hoax,  not  a  cruel 

ne.  Sort  of  like  enticing  a  beloved  rel- 
.:ive  into  a  drug  treatment  program." 

.Mr.  Chairman,  until  there  is  a  con- 
stitutional mandate  on  Congress.  Con- 
gress will  not  balance  the  budget  in 
this  century  or  any  time  in  the  foresee- 
able future. 

Again.  I  will  quote  Mr.  Km.sley.  He 
points  out  that  there  is  "a  cowardice  in 
Congress."  which  causes  us  to  refuse  to 
face  up  to  the  problems  we  have.  But 
he  states.  "That  cowardice  will  catch 
up  with  them.  "  meaning  the  Members 
of  Congress,  "one  way  or  another. 
They'll  either  have  to  face  the  music  in 
4  or  5  years  or  retire  in  order  to  avoid 
it.  In  fact,  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment could  make  that  other  constitu- 
tional cureall— term  limits— supei-- 
fluous.  "  Obviously,  it  is  not  going  to  be 
easy,  what  we  will  have  to  do  after 
passing  this  amendment.  Even  now.  as 
public  support  for  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  is  swelling  and  Congress 
professes  to  have  seen  the  light  or  at 
least  to  have  felt  the  heat,  it  still  ar- 
dently resists  giving  up  its  pork-barrel 
spending  habits,  sort  of  like  an  alco- 
holic who  does  not  know  he  is  sick.  But 
it  should  not  be  surprising.  I  will  quote 
Kinsley  again.  He  rightly  observes  that 
voters  are  at  times  "hypocrites  about 
Federal  spending,  hating  it  in  general, 
cherishing  it  in  particular.  Politicians 
of  both  parties  cater  to  this  hypoc- 
risy." 

Unfortunately,  liberal  overspending 
has  now  paralyzed  this  body.  We  now 
spend  S300  billion  just  to  pay  interest 
on  the  national  debt.  We  have  not  bal- 
anced a  budget  in  23  years  in  a  row.  for 


31  out  01  the  iasi  32  years.  And  even  at 
this  time,  those  who  have  the  power  of 
leadership  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
are  working  assiduously  to  convince  us 
to  listen  to  them  and  save  their  power 
to  borrow  and  spend  even  more  and 
more. 

Mr.  FANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Lhwi.'^]. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

.Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  because  I 
am  deeply  troubled  by  the  steps  that 
this  House  is  about  to  take.  I.  for  one. 
cannot  and  will  not  support  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  balance  the  budg- 
et. 

Our  Constitution  is  an  extraordinary 
document.  Our  Constitution  is  sacred. 
Our  Constitution  is  the  only  document 
of  its  kind  in  the  world  to  have  lasted 
so  long  and  to  have  been  used  as  a 
model  so  often.  Our  Constitution 
works. 

Make  no  mistake.  I  want  a  balanced 
budget.  Like  everyone  else.  I  don't 
want  our  children  and  unborn  genera- 
tions to  bear  the  burden  of  the  budget 
deficit  and  increasing  national  debt. 

But  I  believe  we  must  deal  with  this 
issue  in  a  responsible  and  sensible  way. 
Last  week,  this  body  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cut  the  budget  with  the  Dur- 
bin  amendment.  That  amendment 
would  have  resulted  in  a  $1  billion  cut 
in  the  SDI  program.  Yet.  this  bod.v  did 
not  pass  it. 

I  think  it  is  the  height  of  hypocrisy 
for  some  of  us  to  stand  up  and  cham- 
pion the  constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  budget,  and  yet  many  of  us 
will  not  vote  to  cut  unnecessary  de- 
fense spending. 

The  Constitution  should  not  be  al- 
tered or  amended  just  because  it  ap- 
pears popular  to  do  so.  It  should  not  be 
amended  just  because  the  President  is 
unwilling  to  submit  a  balanced  budget 
or  because  the  President  does  not  want 
to  be  blamed  for  budget  cuts.  It  should 
not  be  amended  just  because  the  Con- 
gress does  not  have  the  nerve  to  pass  a 
balanced  budget. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  give  the 
American  people  a  sense  of  false  hope 
and  false  peace  that  somehow  or  some- 
way, by  doing  the  easy,  political  snow 
job.  we  will  be  off  the  hook.  We  must 
tell  the  American  people  the  truth. 

What  is  needed  is  not  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  What  is  needed  is 
courage.  Nothing  but  raw  courage. 

The  budget  problem  that  we  have  in 
America  did  not  happen  overnight.  It 
took  12  long  years  of  steady,  deficit- 
building.  It  will  not  be  fixed  overnight. 
It  will  not  be  resolved  by  some  quick- 
fix,  pie-in-the-sky  gimmick. 

To  cast  a  vote  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  may  make  us  feel  good  and 
look  good  back  home.  For  sure,  it  will 
win  us  a  few  votes.  But.  it  is  the  cow- 
ardl.v  vvay  out. 

A  constitutional  amendment  is  not 
the  answer. 
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Our  budget  problem  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem. It  calls  for  serious  and  thoughtful 
resolution,  not  a  gimmick. 

We  can  not — and  should  not— try  to 
use  the  Constitution  as  a  fig  leaf  to 
cover  our  own  follies. 

Now  I  realize  that  the  Constitution  is 
a  flexible  and  evolving  document.  But 
every  time  we  face  a  lack  of  courage, 
we  should  not  use  the  Constitution  as  a 
panacea,  as  a  cover  or  as  a  cure-all. 

To  pass  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  balance  the  budget,  in  my  esti- 
mation, will  do  injury.  It  will  cheapen 
the  Constitution.  We  owe  it  to  the 
American  people  to  respect  and  pre- 
serve the  Constitution,  not  just  for 
today,  not  just  for  tomorrow,  but  for 
unborn  generations. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Zimmer]. 

Mr.  ZIMMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  not  in  attendance  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  He  was 
Minister  to  France.  But  when  he  read 
the  Constitution,  he  thought  it  was  a 
pretty  good  Constitution.  However,  he 
said  it  had  two  defects.  He  said  it  needs 
a  Bill  of  Rights,  and  it  needs  a  prohibi- 
tion against  the  Government  incurring 
debt. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
right  on  both  counts  because  Thomas 
Jefferson,  that  great  political  philoso- 
pher who  had  such  great  faith  in  the 
people,  also  had  an  understanding  of 
human  nature,  and  that  is  why  he  dis- 
trusted elected  officials.  That  is  why 
he  said.  "In  questions  of  power,  let  no 
more  be  heard  of  confidence  in  man, 
but  bind  him  down  from  mischief  by 
chains  of  the  Constitution." 

That  is  what  we  have  to  do.  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  this  body  and  the 
executive  branch  have  shown  them- 
selves incapable  of  balancing  the  budg- 
et without  an  external  discipline  im- 
posed by  the  Constitution. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  bumper  stick- 
er that  says  "We're  spending  our  chil- 
dren's inheritance?"  Well,  that  is  ex- 
actly what  our  generation  is  doing.  We 
are  consigning  our  children  and  their 
children  to  a  lower  standard  of  living 
than  they  might  otherwise  have  had. 
perhaps  a  lower  standard  of  living  than 
our  own.  We  are  consigning  them  to 
live  in  a  nation  that  is  less  competi- 
tive, less  productive  and  whose  govern- 
ment is  shackled  by  the  obligation  to 
pay  interest  on  a  debt  that  we  incurred 
to  pay  for  our  current  consumption. 

So.  for  that  reason.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
believe  that  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment is  not  an  economic  proposition 
onlj'.  It  is  a  moral  proposition.  It  is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  tradition  of 
our  Constitution,  going  back  to  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  that  we  have  got  to  re- 
strain our  leaders  to  protect  the  com- 
mon good. 

Our  constituents  are  very  angry  at 
Congress  for  a  number  of  reasons.  But 
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one  veiy  important  reason  is  that  vvf 
find  ourselves  unable  to  do  what  they 
have  to  do,  what  every  family  has  to 
do,  what  ever.y  business  has  to  do,  in- 
deed what  every  State  government  has 
to  do,  and  that  is  to  live  within  our 
means. 

I  think  all  of  us  know  why  we  cannot 
do  that.  It  is  because  the  public  inter- 
est in  balancing  the  budget  is  overcome 
by  the  multiplicity  of  well-focused, 
well-funded  private  interests  which 
have  their  own  specific  a(?endas. 

Prof.  James  Buchanan  of  George 
Mason  University  recogrnized  that  phe- 
nomenon. He  won  a  Nobel  Prize  in  eco- 
nomics for  explainini?  why  individual 
Members  of  Con»fress  find  it  in  their 
political  interests  to  be  fiscally  irre- 
sponsible even  when  they  recognize  it 
is  not  in  the  public  interest.  However, 
you  don't  have  to  be  a  Nobel  laureate 
to  understand  the  problem  or  to  know 
the  solution:  bind  them  down  from  mis- 
chief by  the  chains  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PlCKl.Kj. 

Mr.  PICKLE  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to 
express  my  support  for  the  measure  being  ad- 
vanced by  my  able  colleague.  Representative 
Stenholm.  a  constitutional  amendment  to  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget 

Let  me  at  the  outset  express  my  respect  for 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Budget  Committee, 
Mr  Paneha,  who  has  made  the  argument 
that  we  ought  to  be  debating  the  policies  and 
choices  needed  to  reach  a  balanced  budget 
He  could  not  t>e  more  right.  This  amendment 
will  force  a  debate  on  pxilicies  and  choices 
that  IS  necessary,  and  long  overdue  That  de- 
bate need  not  take  place  and  be  concluded 
today  or  tomorrow  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  suggests  With  this  amend- 
ment, the  debate  will  take  place  m  a  respon- 
sible way,  at  the  right  time  To  suggest  that  a 
constitutional  amendment  somehow  diverts  us 
from  thai  task  is  oti  target 

The  question  we  lace  today  is  this:  How  do 
we  get  our  Government — the  executive  and 
legislative  branches — to  focus  on  the  difficult 
policy  choices  needed  to  balance  the  budgef 
II  IS  a  plain  fact  that  we  have  not  been  able 
to  do  this  for  years  now,  and  our  deficit  has 
grown  to  alarming  proportions  The  deficit 
threatens  prosperity  today  and  into  the  future 
by  forcing  us  to  live  off  capital,  rather  than  cre- 
ate new  capital  to  make  us  productive. 

I  strongly  disagree  with  the  idea  that  a  vote 
for  the  amendment  is  )ust  another  promise  to 
our  constituents  that  we  will  balance  the  budg- 
et. A  balanced  budget  amendment  will  turn 
this  Government  in  the  direction  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility But  let  us  be  clear  on  the  House 
floor  and  to  our  constituents.  When  Govern- 
ment spends  S4  tor  every  S3  it  takes  in,  bal- 
ancing the  budget  will  take  sacrifices  from  us 
all,  and  hard  choices  in  the  process 

Let  us  be  clear  to  our  constituents  on  an- 
other point:  This  amendment  represents  the 
beginning  of  a  challenging  process  for  our 
Government,  and  one  that  will  take  time.  It  is 
not  an  overnight  fix  to  our  deficit  problem  The 
Stenholm  amendment  will  require  two-thirds 
approval  in  the  House,  two-thirds  in  the  Sen- 


ate, and  ratification  by  threelourths  ot  the 
States.  That  will  take  time,  but  we  all  should 
agree  that  the  process  must  begin— not  only 
with  passage  of  this  amendment  but  with 
meaningful  deficit  reduction  by  Congress  and 
the  President.  It  we  do  not  act,  then  our  defi- 
cits will  continue  to  grow.  We  owe  it  to  poster- 
ity to  make  some  changes  The  reward  will  be 
great — a  better  standard  of  living  for  ourselves 
in  the  future  and,  more  importantly,  for  our 
children  and  grandchildren. 

Mr  MOODY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mi    P.^y.ne]. 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  good  news  in  this  debate  is 
that  almost  everyone  agrees  that  we 
need  to  have  a  balanced  budget.  The 
issue  is.  how  do  we  achieve  this  urgent 
goal'' 

Last  fall,  the  Budget  Committee 
sought  to  find  a  way  to  balance  the 
budget.  Chairman  P.\sett.\  held  almost 
40  bipartisan  caucuses,  during  which 
we  studied  every  area  of  the  Federal 
budget,  looking  for  savings.  The  com- 
mittee's report  on  this  process,  "Re- 
storing America's  Future:  Preparing 
the  Nation  fur  the  21st  Century,"  set 
out  a  course  of  action  eliminate  the 
deficit  by  the  year  2001. 

It  was  disappointing  to  me  that,  after 
all  of  our  efforts,  the  report  received  so 
little  attention  and  interest.  It  gar- 
nered only  a  small  article  on  the  back 
pages  of  the  Washington  Post.  In  addi- 
tion, the  fiscal  year  1993  liudget  resolu- 
tion did  not  address  the  need  for  fur- 
ther deficit  reduction.  Most  impor- 
tantly, no  one  on  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign trail  has  seriously  addressed  a 
way  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

What  can  be  more  compelling  than 
the  fact  that  our  annual  deficit  Is 
growing  at  a  rate  of  $75ti,000  every 
minute  of  every  day  and  that  our  defi- 
cit pioblem  is  not  going  away? 

The  recent  resui*gence  of  attention  to 
the  t)alanced  budget  amendment  has 
returned  the  deficit  issue  to  Its  rightful 
place  at  the  forefront  of  national  Inter- 
est, Passage  of  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  will  ensure  that  the  deficit 
issue  is  never  again  ignored. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 290,  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  sponsored  by  Mr.  STEN- 
Hfil.M.  This  amendment  has  been  care- 
fully crafted  over  the  last  decade. 

There  are  some  who  would  contend 
that  we  don"t  need  to  pa.ss  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  ensure  that  Con- 
gress and  the  President  remain  com- 
mitted to  deficit  reduction.  I  agree 
that  a  balanced  budget  amendment  will 
not  Instantly  give  us  the  leadership 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  deficit.  But. 
the  balanced  budget  amendment  will 
give  us  the  needed  framewoik  to  see 
that  we  reach  our  goals.  The  amend- 
ment not  only  sets  forth  the  frame- 
work of  a  balanced  budget,  but  after  we 
achieve  a  balanced  budget,  the  amend- 
ment will  ensure  that  the  budget  re- 
mains balanced. 
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This  is  an  important  K'oal  lor  our  Na 
tion.  As  the  Budget  Committee  has 
held  hearings  on  our  Nation's  fiscal 
health,  economist  after  economist  have 
said  over  and  over  again  how  crucial  it 
is  for  us  to  balance  the  budget  and  stop 
spending  the  Nation's  savings.  Deficit 
reduction  Is  an  indisputable  public  pol- 
icy objective. 

When  we  buy  things  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  pay  for,  we  leave  the  responsibil- 
ity for  correcting  our  irresponsibility 
to  our  children.  A  balanced  budget 
amendment  will  protect  the  rights  of 
our  children  and  the  unborn.  Thomas 
Jefferson  has  spoken  at  length  on  this 
need  for  us  to  be  responsible  to  future 
>:enerations.  I  grew  up  within  a  few- 
miles  of  Monticello--Mr.  Jefferson's 
home— and  I  hold  very  dear  his  teach- 
ings. We  should  listen  carefully  to  his 
counsel. 

Mr.  Jefferson  recognized  that,  if  we 
balance  the  budget,  we  will  have  the 
resoui"ces  needed  to  invest  in  our  coun- 
try. In  a  letter  to  Albert  Gallatin,  he 
said: 

I  consider  the  fortunes  of  our  republic  as 
(lependinK,  In  an  emlnonl  detfree,  on  Itie  ex- 
tiniJuLshmenl  of  the  public  debt  Thai  done, 
we  .•ihall  have  revenue  enoutsh  to  improve  our 
t  ouniry  in  peace  and  defend  li  in  war. 

Yet,  in  the  same  letter.  Mr.  Jefferson 
feared  what  might  happen  under  the 
situation  we  now  face.  He  said: 

If  the  debt  should  once  more  be  swelled  to 
a  formidable  size,  its  entire  discharge  will  be 
despaired  of. 

Some  would  like  to  let  our  despair  of 
the  current  situation,  particularly  the 
cuts  and  reforms  needed  to  reduce  the 
deficit,  prevent  us  from  doing  what  is 
needed.  We  cannot  fear  doing  the  right 
thing.  Enacting  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  and  then  working  together 
In  a  bipartisan  fashion  to  achieve  a  bal- 
anced budget  Is  the  right  thing  for  our 
country  and  future  generations. 

1  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
House  Joint  Resolution  290.  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment,  when  It  is 
voted  on  tomorrow. 

D  1940 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  a^s  I  may  consume  to 
tell  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  P.WNE).  that  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, without  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, reduced  the  debt  by  2.5  percent 
when  he  was  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Gl'.\RINl], 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se 
in  strong  opposition  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  290.  a  balanced  budget  con- 
stitutional amendment,  and  to  the  var- 
ious substitutes. 

Our  Constitution  is  not  the  problem. 
It  has  served  our  country  well  for  over 
200  .years.  Placing  a  straitjacket  on  the 
Constitution  is  irresponsible— reck- 
less—and  simply  wrong.  The  Constitu- 
tion must  not  be  tinkered  with 
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A  LonsLitullonal  amendment  will  not 
balance  the  budget.  It  will  not  mandate 
political  will  or  courage.  It  will  not 
create  the  necessary  leadership. 

But  what  it  will  do  is  trivialize  the 
Constitution.  It  will  Irreparably  dam- 
age the  separation  of  powers — fun- 
damental to  our  Founding  Fathers 
framing  of  the  Constitution.  It  will 
bring  the  Supreme  Court  into  the  budg- 
et decisions— further  complicating  the 
process.  And  It  will  dump  more  Federal 
responsibility  on  the  State  and  local 
governments — forcing  them  to  dra- 
matically Increase  taxes  to  maintain 
services.  Finally,  what  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  will  do  is  to  avoid 
the  real  responsibility  of  having  to 
make  the  hard  choices. 

By  voting  for  a  balanced  budget 
amendment — you  may  think  you  can 
convince  the  American  people  that  you 
are  doing  something  about  the  $400  bil- 
lion deficit— and  the  $4  trillion  of 
debt— $3  trillion  of  which  was  accumu- 
lated In  the  last  12  years. 

You  may  think  you  can  go  home  to 
your  district  and  tell  your  constituents 
that  you  are  doing  something  about 
our  Nation's  No.  1  problem.  But  to  my 
distinguished  colleagues.  I  say  you  are 
only  fooling  yourselves.  We  must  tell 
the  American  people  the  truth. 

The  financial  markets— over  400  lead- 
ing economists  Including  seven  recipi- 
ents of  the  Nobel  Prize— State  and 
local  governments — and  the  American 
people  know  that  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  is  another  false  promise- 
filled  with  high  expectations — made  at 
election  time  to  placate  the  voters. 

Supporters  of  this  amendment  arguf 
that  a  balanced  budget  amendment  it^ 
the  only  solution  left  to  get  our  fiscal 
house  In  order.  This  Is  wrong. 

Let  us  seize  the  moment  to  make  the 
hard  decisions  necessary  to  put  our 
country  on  the  road  to  fiscal  sanity 
now— not  2  years  from  now — not  the  5 
years  that  it  will  take  to  complete  the 
constitutional  procedures— but  right 
now.  It  may  be  a  long,  difficult  road  to 
enactment,  especially  when  the  States 
and  cities  become  aware  of  its  con- 
sequences to  theii"  own  budgets. 

As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee—I have  been  working  with  Chair- 
man Panett.-\  and  the  other  committef 
members  in  an  effort  to  achieve  real 
deficit  reduction  now.  Which  means  we 
must  cut  an  additional  $600  billion 
from  the  budget  in  order  to  balance  it 
by  1997. 

The  way  to  achieve  a  balanced  budg- 
et Is  clear— and  simple.  There  is  no  way 
around  it.  We  need  to  control  the 
growth  of  entitlement  programs.  Per- 
haps we  should  establish  a  blue  ribbon 
entitlement  commission  and  make  the 
tough  decisions  by  means  of  testintr 
our  programs  that  are  out  of  control- 
most  of  all,  we  must  have  a  national 
program  for  affordable  health  care.  It 
is  shameful  we  are  in  a  state  of  paral- 
ysis over  passing  meaningful  cost  con- 
tainment for  health  care. 


Military  expenses  should  and  can  be 
cut  deeper— our  allies  must  pick  up 
more  of  their  share  of  the  defense  bur- 
den. 

We  need  to  freeze  spending  now  and 
prudently  plan  our  domestic  agenda. 
And  we  need  to  ensure  that  the  more 
fortunate  pay  their  fair  share.  We  need 
to  change  our  priorities— moving  from 
a  cold  war  budget  to  one  which  invests 
in  the  rebuilding  and  renewing  of  oui" 
Nation. 

There  is  no  quick  fix — there  will  be 
plenty  of  sacrifices.  I  believe  our  peo- 
ple will  respond  if  the  sacrifices  are 
fair  and  across  the  board. 

One  thing  is  certain— fiscal  respon- 
sibility and  the  priorities  for  our  Na- 
tion must  begin  with  the  President. 
Reagan  never  sent  Congress  a  balanced 
budget.  And  Bush  has  not  either.  We 
are  falling  in  leadership.  Congress  by 
its  nature  is  a  consensus  body  and  is 
not  equipped  to  lead  as  effectively  as 
the  President. 

The  budget  can  begin  to  be  balanced 
right  now.  Gimmicks  won't  do  it.  Po- 
litical will  and  courage  is  what  It  will 
take.  Our  people  deserve  better  govern- 
ment than  they  are  getting. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  right 
thing— oppose  the  balanced  budget 
amendment^ — and  have  the  guts  to 
work  for  immediate  deficit  reduction 
today  and  not  another  tomorrow. 

Vote  ""no"  on  these  damaging  amend- 
ments to  our  Constitution. 

Mr  McEWEN  Mr  Chairman,  today  is  a 
hallmark  in  American  history-  The  passage  of 
the  balanced  budqe!  amendmenl  m  the  House 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  our  chronic 
budget  deficits. 

I  repeat,  today  is  the  beginning  of  the  end 
It  IS  only  a  beginning,  and  a  lot  of  work,  years 
of  struggle,  remain  before  us. 

Chronic  budget  deficits  permit  toda>s  citi- 
zens to  borrow  from  future  generations  of 
Americans  For  decades,  the  Federal  budget 
has  been  in  deficit.  Often,  massive  deficits 

Blame  anyone  you  want.  You  can  blame 
Ronald  Reagari  if  you  like.  You  would  be 
wrong,  of  course  Tax  revenues  increased  by 
an  average  of  7.5  percent  per  year  ounng  the 
1980's 

The  fact  is,  whatever  the  cause,  deficits  bor- 
row from  future  generations.  They  impose  an 
obligation  on  tomorrow's  taxpayers. 

Obviously,  the  taxpayers  of  the  mid-2lst 
century  can't  vote  now — maybe  that  is  why 
deficits,  borrowing  from  them,  has  become  a 
staple  feature  of  our  Government 

That  really  is  at  the  heart  of  this  debate.  To- 
morrow's taxpayers,  our  children,  and  even 
their  children,  will  be  the  ones  who  pay  for  the 
debt  we  leave  t)ehind. 

Obviously,  some  debt  can  be  the  result  of 
wise  investment.  For  example,  most  medical 
students  go  heavily  into  debt  to  pay  for  their 
education.  It  is  usually  a  good  investment  be- 
cause they  will  earn  more  than  enough  to  pay 
oft  the  debt,  with  interest. 

Most  families  go  into  debt,  through  their 
mortgage,  to  buy  a  home,  A  home  has  tradi- 
tionally been  a  good  investment  for  American 
families.  Along  with  a  place  to  live,  they  have 
often  increased  in  value. 
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A  nation,  during  wartime  tor  example,  may 
have  to  borrow  to  protect  the  future.  Would 
anyone  disagree  that  today's  taxpayers  would 
be  happy  to  repay  the  debt  acquired  to  defeat 
nazism  and  fascism,  and  keep  America  free 

The  balanced  budget  amendment  protects 
the  right  to  txirrow  to  improve  the  future 
through  two  provisions: 

First.  It  permits  a  budget  to  be  m  deficit  it 
both  Houses  of  Congress  vote  with  a  three- 
fifths  majority  for  that  budget. 

Second,  it  does  not  require  a  balanced 
budget  during  wartime 

The  Constitution  is  designed  to  protect  the 
rights  of  those  who  cannot  protect  themselves. 
Freedom  of  speech  and  freedomi  of  the  press 
protect  the  rights  of  those  with  unpopular  opin- 
ions. 

The  Constitution  establishes  a  framework  of 
government  that  is  conducive  tc  protecting 
rightS- 

We  repealediv  hea^  that  a  balanced  budge: 
amendment  will  m  some  way  demean  the 
Constitution.  I  believe  that  is  wrong 

The  fact  is,  the  Constitution  is  the  poiitica' 
document  that  protects  rights  That  is  exacti) 
what  we  are  doing  here  We  are  protecting  fu- 
ture generations  from  tiemg  handed  an  out- 
rageous debt  burden  that  has  not  had  over- 
whelming support  from  current  citizens 

We  do  not  protect  the  right  to  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, speech,  press  and  the  rest  through  flim- 
sy statutes  Those  fundamental  rights  are  pro- 
tected in  the  Constitution,  The  right  of  tomor- 
row's Americans  to  be  protected  from  an  over- 
whelming debt  burden  is  also  a  right 

Therefore,  |ust  as  Thomas  Jefferson  rec- 
ommended, we  need  a  Balanced  budget 
amendment 

The  real  struggle  will  obvious'v  be  fought 
out  in  the  coming  years.  How  do  we  get  tc  a 
balanced  budget — if  we  ever  can. 

On  one  side,  there  are  those  who  say  the 
Federal  Governmeni  gets  its  hands  on  enough 
of  the  wealth  of  this  countr\'  as  it  is — and  we 
do  not  need  that  grip  on  our  economy  to  get 
any  tighter  instead,  families  and  taxpayers 
should  be  left  alone  to  keep  more  of  what  the> 
earn, 

I  place  myself  m  that  camp.  Therefore,  I 
support  the  Barton  amendment,  and  the  Kyi 
amendment,  along  with  the  Stenholm  amend- 
ment. 

On  the  other  side  are  those  who  t>elieve 
that  the  Federal  Government  knows  best  The 
Government,  the  wise  people  here  m  Wash- 
ington, whether  elected,  appointed  or  m  the 
Civil  Sepyrice.  are  best  able  to  determine 
what's  good  for  families,  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole 

These  people  believe  needs  should  be  met 
by  the  Government,  through  resources  taxed 
from  working  people.  If  we  have  deficits,  it  is 
because  more  needs  exist  than  are  being  met 
by  taxes,  so  we  need  to  increase  taxes 

As  il  is,  the  Federal  Government  taxes  Si  in 
every  S5  in  this  country,  I  think  the  Federal 
Government  getting  its  hands  on  20  percent  of 
income  is  quite  enough,  I  do  not  think  we 
need  any  increase  m  Federal  taxes. 

Taxing  more  or  spending  less  That  will  be 
the  real  fight 

The  balanced  budget  amendment,  whe^. 
ratified  by  the  States,  will  take  away  what  has 
been  the  easiest  answer — pass  the  cost  along 
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to  the  luture  Hopefully,  this  Congress  will  be 
forced  to  make  a  tough  clioice,  and  stop  pass- 
ing the  buck  to  the  future. 

I  applaud  the  passage  of  the  balanced 
budget  amendment,  and  I  look  forward  to  the 
tough  battles  to  come. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Emkrson). 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  hav- 
ing introduced  in  1981  the  then  equiva- 
lent of  the  Stenholm  amendment,  on 
my  first  day  in  Congress,  I  am  pleased 
to  rise  here  today  in  strong  support  of 
the  amendment. 

Some  Members  have  suggested  that 
enacting  this  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment will  trivialize  the  Constitution. 
We  should  remember  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  ratified 
without  amendments.  That  is  right,  it 
was  ratified  without  the  Bill  of 
Rights— that  came  3  years  later.  Why 
did  not  it  include  the  Bill  of  Rights? 
Many  folks  were  of  the  mind  that  the 
Bill  of  Rights  simply  was  not  nec- 
essary. The  Constitution  was  already 
complete,  and  it  laid  out  the  separa- 
tion of  powers— with  all  its  checks  and 
balances— so  well  that  individual  lib- 
erties would  be  protected  through  the 
tripartite  structure  alone. 

We  did  not  need  to  trivialize  the  Con- 
stitution—as some  folks  term  the 
amendment  before  us  today— then  any- 
more than  we  do  now.  But  we  still  en- 
acted the  Bill  of  Rights— protection  of 
speech,  protection  from  unreasonable 
search  and  seizure,  and  assurances  of 
due  process  of  law— because  folks  knew 
that  even  though  the  Government 
could  protect  individual  liberties,  it 
needed  the  constitutional  amendments 
to  make  sure  that  it  protected  our  lib- 
erties. 

The  situation  is  the  same  today. 
Maybe  we  do  not  need  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  balance  the  budget; 
sure,  the  Congress  has  the  power  to 
balance  the  budget.  But  it  has  not. 
With  one  year's  exception,  we  have  had 
deficits  for  the  past  30  years,  and  Con- 
gress has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  balance 
the  budget.  The  Government  needs  this 
constitutional  amendment  to  make 
sure  that  it  balances  the  budget.  We  do 
need  the  forcing  mechanism. 

The  Constitution  is  fundamental  law; 
Indeed,  it  should  deal  only  with  fun- 
damental questions.  I  agree  with 
Thomas  Jefferson: 

The  question  whether  one  generation  has 
the  right  to  bind  another  by  the  deficit  It 
imposes  is  a  question  of  such  consequence  as 
to  place  it  among  the  fundamental  principles 
of  sovernment.  We  should  consider  ourselves 
unauthorized  to  saddle  posterity  with  our 
debts  and  morally  txiund  to  pay  them  our- 
selves. 

Imposing  a  crushing  debt  on  future 
generations  is  anything  but  trivial. 
Vote  for  the  Stenholm  substitute;  our 
children  deserve  no  less. 


(  ONC.KI  ssK  ).\AI.   KKOKl)      NOISE 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  BoEHNER). 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  to- 
morrow we  are  likely  to  pass  the  most 
significant  piece  of  reform  legislation 
that  this  House  has  passed  in  decades. 
That  is  with  passage  of  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. Every  Member  of  Congress 
understands  today  that  the  American 
people  are  angry  at  Congress,  and  they 
are  angr.v  at  all  levels  of  government. 

Whether  it  is  the  level  of  taxes, 
whether  it  is  ineffective  government 
programs,  government  red  tape,  bu- 
reaucracy, government  waste.  I  think 
we  have  succeeded  in  giving  the  Amer- 
ican people  more  Government  than 
they  ever  dreamed  they  wanted. 

To  do  this,  government  at  all  levels 
toda.v  confiscates  43  percent  of  the  Na- 
tions  income  in  taxes.  Add  to  that  the 
cost  of  regulation  that  government  im- 
poses, and  today  government  is  using 
over  half  the  Nation's  income  each  and 
every  j'ear. 

And  guess  what?  They  are  all  broke. 
They  all  want  more  taxes.  When,  my 
colleagues,  are  we  going  to  stop  this 
process? 

The  opponents  to  the  balanced  budg- 
et amendment  have  used  scare  tactics 
and  political  mischief  to  try  to  scare 
people  away  from  this.  They  are  saying 
this  amendment  will  not  balance  the 
budget.  They  are  saying  that  we  will 
not  make  the  tough  choices  with  the 
passage  of  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  debate  is  not 
about  how  to  balance  the  Federal  budg- 
et. This  debate  is  about  whether  Con- 
gress will,  in  fact,  balance  the  Federal 
budget.  This  debate  is  about  whether 
Congress  has  the  will  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget.  And  this  debate  is 
about  whether  Congress  should  dis- 
cipline ourselves  and  discipline  our  fu- 
ture Congresses  in  controlling  the 
spending  of  government  money. 

Earlier  today  I  was  thinking,  if  our 
Founding  Fathers  knew  then  what  we 
know  now.  in  my  opinion  there  is  no 
question  that  this  would  be  part  of  the 
original  Constitution.  Forty-nine 
States  have  the  discipline  imposed  on 
them  in  their  State  constitutions  to 
have  a  balanced  budget.  Congress  needs 
this  same  discipline  today,  if  we  are 
going  to  be  serious  about  balancing  the 
Federal  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people 
want  change.  The  American  people 
want  reform.  Tonight  the  American 
people  want  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Those  who  support  the  status  quo 
will  continue  to  block  any  meaningful 
reform  of  government,  if  those  opposed 
to  a  balanced  budget  amendment  are 
successful,  the  frustration  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  only  grow  worse.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  prove  to  their  con- 
stituents that  they  are  on  the  side  of 


change   and   vote   toniniinw    un    a   bal- 
anced budget  amendment. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  HrcK.\nv) 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman,  1991. 
one  of  the  greatest  years  in  American 
history.  America  won  the  cold  war.  The 
makeup  of  the  world  is  changing.  We 
are  the  surviving  sup)erpower.  Nations 
everywhere  today  are  wanting  to  emu- 
late us.  our  democracy,  our  capitalism. 

Our  military  is  No.  1.  Our  economy  is 
No.  1.  Our  economy  is  bigger  than  that 
of  Germany  and  Japan  combined.  This 
year  we  are  selling  more  to  the  Euro- 
peans than  we  are  buying  from  them. 
We  can  remain  at  the  forefront  of  lead- 
ership as  far  into  the  future  as  the  eye 
can  see  if.  if  we  can  get  our  fiscal  house 
in  order  in  this  government. 

There  are  those  who  say.  do  not  tin- 
ker with  the  Constitution.  Just  do  it. 

Well,  we  do  not  have  the  discipline  to 
just  do  it.  During  the  mid-1980's  we 
passed  the  Gramm-Rudman  legislation 
and  for  2  or  3  years  there  we  actually 
reduced  the  deficit.  And  then  a  year  ap- 
proached where  hai-d  decisions  were 
going  to  have  to  be  made.  President 
Bush,  the  Democratic  leadership,  nei- 
ther wanted  to  address  and  make  those 
cuts  or  raise  those  taxes  or  a  combina- 
tion. 

So  they  got  together  in  the  great 
meeting  at  Andrews  and  did  away  with 
Gramm-Rudman.  came  up  with  a  new 
plan.  Unfortunately,  that  new  plan  has 
given  us  a  $400  billion  deficit. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  we  must  have  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  requir- 
ing a  balanced  budget,  if  we  are  going 
to  restore  fiscal  responsibility  to 
America. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Ml-.  W.M.KER]. 

Mr.  WALKER  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
know  the  country  is  financially  bank- 
rupt. That  is  why  nearly  80  percent  of 
the  American  people  want  to  constitu- 
tionally require  the  politicians  in 
Washington  to  balance  the  national 
budget.  And  how  do  those  W;ishington 
politicians  react  to  the  wishes  of  the 
American  people? 

We  have  heard  from  some  of  those 
politicians  today.  They  admit  that 
their  policies,  programs,  and  proposals 
are  as  bankrupt  as  the  budget.  Have 
my  colleagues  heard  them  and  their  in- 
tellectually bankrupt  ai-guments? 

First,  we  have  heard  them  say.  we 
should  not  pass  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  because  we  should  not  bur- 
den the  Constitution  in  such  a  way.  In- 
stead, they  say,  let  us  just  show  some 
courage.  Of  course,  it  is  the  same  cour- 
age they  have  shown  us  before.  Do  not 
be  fooled  by  them. 

They  have  had  plenty  of  opportuni- 
ties to  vote  for  real  balanced  budgets. 

I  can  remember  time  and  again  real 
balanced  budgets  being  brought  to  the 


floor  in  the  budget  process;  not 
brought  out  of  the  committee  where 
the  spenders  prevail,  not  sent  even  up 
from  the  White  House,  but  brought  to 
the  floor  by  Members  who  worked  over 
them.  Members  like  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  D.^nnemeyer]  who 
gave  us  a  chance  to  vote  for  real  bal- 
anced budgets  in  the  budget  process. 
And  what  did  we  find?  We  found  a 
handful  of  Members,  maybe  a  few  dozen 
Members  who  were  willing  to  vote  for 
balanced  budgets. 

That  is  the  kind  of  courage  we  have 
here.  That  is  the  kind  of  courage  we 
will  continue  to  show  if  we  do  not  do 
something  that  actually  requires  real 
balanced  budgets  on  the  floor  to  be 
voted  on  as  a  constitutional  provision. 

Another  thing  these  politicians  tell 
us  is.  we  could  not  live  with  a  balanced 
budget.  Such  an  amendment  would 
cause  cuts  in  our  spending  programs. 
Let  us  face  it.  my  colleagues,  spending 
IS  an  addiction  in  the  Congress.  Politi- 
cians would  be  left  without  their  fix  if 
we  actually  had  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  But  if 
we  kicked  the  habit,  we  could  live  with 
the  balanced  budget  amendment,  and 
that  is  what  the  American  people  want 
us  to  do. 

Another  thing  we  have  been  told  here 
today  by  these  politicians  that  will  not 
have  us  balance  the  budget  is  that  we 
cannot  deal  with  the  balanced  budget 
amendment.  There  is  no  way.  they 
claim,  to  enforce  such  provisions.  Of 
course,  we  could  carry  it  out  if  we 
wanted  to. 

Let  me  give  m.v  colleagues  an  exam- 
ple of  how.  Some  of  us  recently  put  a 
bill  in  that  has  a  debt  buydown  ap- 
proach. What  we  say  is.  we  are  going  to 
let  the  American  people  get  in  on  the 
process.  We  are  going  to  allow  the 
-American  people  on  their  1040  form  to 
designate  up  to  10  percent  of  their 
taxes  toward  buying  down  the  perma- 
nent national  debt.  The  money  would 
be  put  in  a  trust  fund  to  buy  it  down. 
But.  oh.  by  the  way.  as  we  bought  down 
the  debt,  we  would  also  cut  spending  by 
the  same  amount  that  the  American 
people  decided  to  buy  down  the  perma- 
nent debt. 

We  have  run  it  by  CBO.  CBO  says  if 
such  a  program  worked  optimally  that 
it  would,  in  fact,  balance  the  buiiget  in 
a  5-year  period  because  we  would  get 
tremendous  spending  cuts. 

Beyond  that,  within  a  12-year  period 
we  have  bought  down  two-thirds  of  the 
permanent  national  debt,  and  the  F"cd- 
eral  Government  is  running  a  surplus 
in  its  budget. 

D  2000 

We  can  do  some  things  like  that.  It  is 
a  new  idea.  It  is  a  different  kind  of  idea 
than  the  big  spenders  in  the  Congress 
want  us  to  adopt,  but  the  fact  is  we 
could  do  something  to  live  with  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution if  we  really  wanted  to.  There 
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are  idea.s  out  thei'e.  fresh  ideas,  but  we 
are  not  hearing  those. 

"Shouldn't,  couldn't.  can't; 

shouldn't,  couldn't,  can't."  We  have 
heard  that  ovei-  and  over  again  during 
this  debate.  Thost-  are  the  negative 
words  of  people  who  have  run  out  of 
ideas.  Those  are  the  politicians  who 
have  no  vision  for  the  future  and  only 
special  interest  concerns  in  the 
present.  Those  are  the  people  who  are 
trying  to  defeat  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  run- 
ning around  and  trying  to  buy  votes  by 
promising  committee  assignments  to 
people  and  promising  them  other 
goodies. 

That  is  how  this  battle  is  being  won 
on  the  floor,  not  on  ideas,  because  their 
ideas  are  bankrupt.  So  what  they  have 
resorted  to  is  going  into  the  back 
rooms  and  telling  people.  "We  ran  give 
you  an  assignment  on  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  if  you  can  stick 
with  us  here;  he  will  give  you  one  of 
the  slots  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations if  you  can  stick  with  us  here; 
you  might  get  on  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  next  year  if  you 
can  stick  witli  us  on  this  vote."  That  is 
how  this  battle  is  being  engaged,  in  the 
back  rooms,  not  on  the  House  floor. 
but  in  the  back  rooms  where  the  deci- 
sions are  being  made. 

We  must  pass  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  and  get  started  with  a 
fresh  start.  The  Kyl-Allen  approach 
that  is  before  us  actually  even  gives  us 
the  opportunity  to  use  the  line  item 
veto  as  a  fresh  way  of  approaching: 
.spending  reductions. 

I  am  tired  of  politicians  that  cannot 
get  the  job  done  but  want  to  have  us  go 
on  doing  the  same  old  thing  in  the 
same  old  way.  The  American  people  are 
tired  of  such  politicians,  too.  We  have 
a  chance  right  here  to  start  off  in  a 
new  direction.  We  can  require  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  delighted  to  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Bi'N'MNG].  an  outstandinsr  Member, 

Mr.  BUNMNG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  enthusiastic  support  of  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. 

Passing  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment has  been  one  of  my  top  goals  for 
the  past  5' 2  years.  I  sincerel.v  believe  it 
is  one  of  the  most  important  things  we 
can  do  to  get  this  country  back  on  the 
right  path. 

Unfortunately,  a  lot  of  groups  are 
here  today  trying  to  use  fear— trying 
to  use  lies — trying  everything  to  keep 
Congress  from  passing  this  vitally 
needed  resolution. 

It  particularly  bothers  me  to  hear 
groups  that  supposedly  represent  sen- 
ior citizens  telling  their  Members  that 
the  balanced  budget  amendment  is  a 
threat  to  Social  Security.  That  is  an 
outright  lie. 

The  truth  is  that  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  would  be  the  finest  guaran- 
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tee  possible  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will,  in  fact,  be  able  to  honor  its 
commitments  to  our  senior  citizens 
when  we  get  down  the  road  10.  20.  30 
years  from  now. 

The  largest  single  threat  to  the  So- 
cial Security  system  is  and  always  has 
been  deficit  spending— the  constant 
flood  of  red  ink  that  Congress  keeps 
pumping  out. 

A  balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  would  not— would  not — 
jeopardize  Social  Security  benefits.  It 
would  not  result  in  Social  Security 
cutbacks.  Anyone  who  suggests  other- 
wise is  not  telling  you  the  truth. 

But  this  is  not  just  an  issue  for  the 
elderly.  In  fact,  my  primary  reason  for 
supporting  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment is  because  of  our  children  and 
grandchildren— the  future  generations 
of  America. 

I  have  9  children  and  20  grand- 
children, and  the  cruelest  possible 
thing  we  could  do  to  them,  or  to  your 
children  and  grandchildren,  is  just  to 
keep  doing  what  we  have  been  doing. 

The  cruelest  thing  we  could  to  our 
children  and  grandchildren  is  to  con- 
tinue adding  to  the  pyramid  of  debt 
that  IS  pressing  down  on  their  futures 
like  a  dead  weight. 

This  amendment  is  change — this 
amendment  is  reform — a  major  con- 
gressional reform.  This  amendment  is  a 
bright  neon  promise  to  our  children— 
our  grandchildren  and  to  all  future 
generations — that  Congress  has  finally 
a^otten  the  message  and  that  we  are 
ijoing  to  do  something  to  turn  things 
around  and  change  the  way  we  do  busi- 
ness in  Washington.  DC. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  re- 
form—for change — and  for  a  balanced 
budget  for  our  children. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  W.\shington]. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time. 

M; .  Chairman.  156  years  ago  on  a  cold 
gray  morning  in  1836  a  small  band  of 
courageous  men  demonstrated  that 
they  had  what  it  took  to  balance  the 
budget,  and  it  was  not  a  constitutional 
amendment.  It  was  courage.  Col.  Wil- 
liam B.  Travis  drew  a  line  in  the  sand. 
and  my  friend,  the  gentleman,  knows. 
he  is  from  Texas.  He  put  courage  on 
one  side  and  fear  on  the  other  side. 

We  as  Members  of  Congress  from 
Texas  are  heirs  to  that  legacy  of  cour- 
age, but  four-fifths  of  the  members  of 
the  Texas  delegation  have  not  found 
that  courage  because  they  are  cospon- 
soring  an  amendment  that  is  about  ev- 
erything but  courage.  Courage  is  what 
it  takes  to  balance  the  budget. 

Texas  is  not  part  of  the  solution 
here,  it  is  part  of  the  problem.  Let  me 
tell  you  why.  The  superconducting 
super  collider  is  in  Texas.  It  cost  the 
American  people  S12  billion.  The  space 
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station  will  cost  somewhere  between 
$30  and  $100  billion.  Where  does  it  go'' 
It  goes  to  Texas;  the  V-22  tilt  rotor  air- 
craft. $500  million  after  Secretary  Che- 
ney has  already  tried  to  eliminate  it 
and  said  we  did  not  need  it. 

The  B  2  bomber  is  not  built  in  Texas, 
but  many  of  the  parts  come  from  there; 
$7.2  billion  ROintr  to  Texas.  The  C  26 
transport  aircraft.  $200  million  this 
year,  eroins  to  Texas;  the  FA  18  air 
fiifhter.  $300  million,  ^joini?  to  Texas; 
Government-establisheil  tar»jet  pro- 
grams for  a(?ricultural  subsidy,  $3  25 
billion  point?  to  Texas  over  the  next  5 
years;  honey,  wool,  and  mohair  sub- 
sidies. $1.22  million  that  my  colleagues 
from  Texas  asked  for. 

We  do  not  have  the  courage  to  say 
no.  We  can  balance  the  budget  If  we 
stop  getting  all  these  pork  barrel  pro- 
grams going  to  our  States,  so  let  us 
have  Texas  say  no  and  stop  coming  and 
hounding  our  friends  in  the  Congress 
for  all  these  programs  to  take  back  to 
Texas. 

Twenty-one  people  from  Texas  have 
the  courage  to  stand  up  and  sign  a  res- 
olution, but  they  do  not  have  the  cour- 
age to  stand  up  and  sa.v  no  to  their  con- 
stituents. We  do  not  need  more  pro- 
grams for  Texas. 

Sematech  goes  to  Texas.  They  begged 
for  naval  stations.  They  begged  to  keep 
the  Air  Force  bases  open.  They  begged 
to  keep  the  Army  bases  open.  They 
begged  for  superports.  They  begged  for 
highway  money.  They  begged  for  met- 
ropolitan transportation  money  going 
to  Texas.  But  they  do  not  want  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  with  that.  They  want 
to  balance  the  budget  with  money  from 
some  other  States.  They  do  not  know 
how  to  say  no. 

A  constitutional  amendment  is  like  a 
child  giving  its  allowance  away  and 
saying.  "No  matter  how  much  I  want 
candy,  how  much  I  want  this,  how 
much  I  want  that,  don't  give  me  any  of 
m.v  money."  It  is  childish. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  and  who  is 
going  to  help  to  fight  crime  and  drugs, 
give  mone.v  for  infrastructure,  give 
money  for  health  care?  Do  the  Mem- 
bers think  these  people  who  are  going 
to  vote  for  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment are  going  to  somehow  get  reli- 
gion and  come  back  and  vote  to  protect 
mothers,  vote  to  protect  children,  vote 
to  protect  the  environment?  They  have 
not  done  it  since  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress. They  are  not  going  to  do  it  while 
you  and  I  are  both  in  Congress. 

Let  me  say  this  in  closing.  If  the  peo- 
ple from  Texas  had  no  more  courage  156 
years  ago  than  21  of  my  colleagues 
from  Texas  have  today,  we  would  never 
have  heard  of  the  Alamo. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Jamks]. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Chairman,  tomor- 
row this  House  has  the  urgent  chal- 
lenge to  change  history.  Unless  we  act. 
continued  budget  deficits  will  destroy 
America. 


Through  11*71.  the  budget  deficit  ex- 
ceeded $40  billion  a  year  on  only  three 
occasions-all  during  World  War  II. 
But.  from  1975  on.  it  has  exceeded  $10 
billion  every  year  and  this  year  it  will 
be  nearly  10  times  that  amount. 

Just  10  years  ago.  the  national  debt 
exceeded  $1  trillion  for  the  first  time. 
Now  it  has  risen  to  nearly  $4  trillion 
and.  unless  i-emedial  action  is  under- 
taken, it  will  approach  $6  trillion  by 
1997. 

In  1974.  interest  payments  on  the  na- 
tional debt  averaged  just  over  $257  for 
every  tax  return  filed.  By  1990.  just  16 
.years  later,  that  figure  had  risen  to 
$1,751  per  return. 

Today,  interest  payments  on  the  debt 
consume  nearly  60  p)ercent  of  the  indi- 
vidual income  taxes  we  pay  each  year- 
if  you  count  interest  paid  to  Federal 
trust  funds  holding  Government  securi- 
ties. And  they  nearly  equal  taxpayer 
contributions  to  the  Social  Security 
and  disability  insurance  trust  funds. 

These  figures  underscore  the  need  for 
an  effective  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  Some  will 
argue,  however,  that  we  do  not  need  a 
constitutional  amendment  at  all;  that 
a  statute  requiring  a  balanced  budget 
is  sufficient;  self-control  is  all  we  need. 

Self-control  has  been  found  wanting. 
Statutes  have  failed. 

The  current  18  year  run  of  big  defi- 
cits began  the  year  after  a  budget  con- 
trol statute— the  Budget  Impoundment 
and  Control  Act  of  1974--was  enacted. 

None  of  the  five  deficit  reduction 
statutes  adopted  since  then— including 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  Acts  and  the 
1990  Budget  Enforcement  Act— have  re- 
sulted in  the  balanced  budget  each 
promised. 

Why?  We  have  been  unable  to  say  no. 
There  are  435  of  us  here,  and  together 
we  have  more  good  ideas  for  spending 
money  than  there  is  money  to  spend. 

The  failure  of  statutes,  the  lack  of 
self-control,  has  brought  us  $400  billion 
deficits— hand  in  hand  with  95-percent- 
plus  reelection  rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  now  it  should  be 
clear  that  Congress  will  act  differently 
only  when  forced  to  do  so  by  higher  au- 
thority. And  the  Constitution  is  the 
only  place  where  higher  authority  can 
be  found. 

Put  simply,  there  is  no  alternative. 
To  arrest  our  slide  toward  insolvency, 
we  must  employ  the  only  weapon  we 
have  left  'n  our  budget-cutting  arse- 
nal—a constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  budget.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  Barton-Tauzin 
and.  if  it  fails  to  get  two-thirds  Kyl- 
Allen:  and  if  it  fails.  Stenholm-Smith. 

D  2010 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
BORSKI). 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  constitutional 
amendment  for  a  balanced  budget. 


Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  290,  the  constitutional 
amendment  that  would  require  a  balanced 
Federal  budget. 

My  decision  comes  after  much  soul-search- 
ing and  IS  perhaps  one  of  the  most  diflicult  de- 
cisions I  have  made  as  a  Memtser  ol  this 
Ixidy,  but  my  reasoning  comes  down  to  one 
basic  fact.  A  constitutional  amendment  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  is  simply  unnecessary. 

It  IS  unnecessary  t)ecause  we  can  do  the 
very  same  job  on  our  own.  without  a  constitu- 
tional amendment 

Why  have  we  not  balanced  the  budget? 
Why  do  we  have  a  deficit  of  S327  billion''  Why 
do  we  have  a  national  debt  of  almost  S4  tril- 
lion'' Because  ol  a  lack  ol  political  will  and 
leadership,  the  kind  ol  leadership  that  comes 
from  the  one  person  with  the  responsibility  of 
meeting  the  divergent  needs  ol  all  Americans: 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

In  my  10  years  in  Congress  I  have  never 
seen  a  budget  submitted  by  a  President  that 
was  remotely  close  to  being  balanced  In  fact, 
I  have  seen  budget  proposals  that  a  majority 
of  members  from  the  President's  own  party 
have  been  unable  to  support 

We  don't  need  a  constitutional  amendment 
compelling  us  to  balance  a  budget  We  need 
political  will  and  Presidential  leadership.  We 
need  a  serious  decisionmaker  to  make  serious 
decisions 

This  President  has  certainly  demonstrated 
he  has  that  capacity  for  leading  a  nation, 
when  it  comes  to  foreign  affairs. 

This  IS  the  President  who  led  America  to 
war  He  inspired  an  entire  nation  and  indeed 
the  world  to  oppose  aggression  in  the  Middle 
East.  And  most  important,  he  convinced  a  ma- 
jority ol  the  US.  Congress  to  send  American 
troops  to  the  Persian  Gull.  When  the  Presi- 
dent led.  the  Nation  and  Congress  lollowed 

He  aroused  an  entire  nation.  He  hit  the  air 
waves,  he  outlined  a  plan.  He  provided  moti- 
vation. He  persuaded  the  Nation  that  war  in 
the  gulf  was  right. 

Only  the  President  can  provide  the  leader- 
ship necessary  to  rally  the  American  people 
and  the  Congress  again,  this  time  for  respon- 
sible deficit  reduction 

Yet  he  has  tailed  to  convince. 

We  do  not  need  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  balance  the  budget,  we  need  a  President 
who  will  convince  the  American  public  that 
tough  budgetary  decisions  need  to  be  made  to 
reduce  the  budget  delicit  and  return  the  Amer- 
ican economy  to  prosperity. 

I  hope  this  constitutional  amendment  does 
not  become  law  but  what  will  happen  II  it  is 
approved  by  the  House  and  the  Senate,  is 
ratilied  by  the  States,  and  does  become  law'' 

The  House  Budget  Committee  says  we 
would  have  to  eliminate  a  S600  billion  deficit 
by  1997  How  would  we  do  thaf  Would  we 
generate  3300  billion  in  revenues  and  man- 
date 8300  billion  in  cuts'  Would  we  raise 
taxes  without  making  spending  cuts'?  What 
taxes  would  we  raise''  How  high  would  they 
go''  Would  we  tax  middle  Americans  more'' 
Would  we  tax  Social  Security  benefits''  Would 
we  raise  the  gas  tax"?  Would  we  put  an  addi- 
tional tax  on  unemployed  workers  who  are  al- 
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ready  paying  tax  on  their  unemployment  com- 
pensation'' 

What  if  we  decide  not  to  raise  the  reve- 
nues'' That  would  mean  S600  billion  in  cuts. 
Defense  cuts  will  not  generate  enough.  So  we 
turn  to  nondetense  discretionary  spending'' 
What  will  that  mean  to  sen^ices  we  take  for 
granted''  Would  we  close  our  airports  because 
we  could  not  pay  our  controllers''  Would  we 
Shut  down  our  train  stations  because  we  could 
not  pay  the  switchmen''  Would  we  stop  all 
medical  research  because  we  couidn  t  fund 
the  work'' 

II  we  don't  cut  discretionary  spending  we 
have  only  one  other  option:  entitlements.  Do 
we  cut  Social  Security''  It  so.  how  much''  The 
American  Association  ol  Retired  Persons  says 
cuts  could  be  as  high  as  Si  .1 00  a  year  Some 
in  this  txxfv  tell  us  we  can  balance  the  budget 
without  touching  Social  Security.  If  so,  what 
about  Medicare''  Would  the  deductible  go  up'' 
Would  the  premiums  go  up''  Is  that  what  we 
do  to  America's  seniors''  What  will  we  do  with 
Medicaid''  What  atxjut  veterans'  benelits'' 

What  will  we  say  to  our  cities  when  they 
turn  to  the  Federal  Government  tor  help? 
What  will  we  say  to  mothers  who  depend  on 
Federal  programs  to  feed  their  youngsters'' 
What  do  we  do  to  help  the  unemployed''  How 
do  we  (und  cleanup  from  disasters'?  What  do 
we  do  with  our  Nation's  infrastructure'' 

And  the  most  important  question  ol  all.  what 
happens  il  we  cannot  achieve  a  balanced 
budgef  Does  the  Supreme  Court  decide  what 
cuts  would  balance  the  budgef  Does  the  Su- 
preme Court  become  the  lawmaking  branch  ol 
government''  This  is  certainly  not  what  our 
Founding  Fathers  had  in  mmd  when  they 
wrote  this  Constitution  over  200  years  ago 

No.  Mr,  Chairman,  These  questions  lead  us 
right  back  to  one  answer.  What  will  balance 
the  budget  is  not  an  amendment. 

It  IS  a  locused.  nsk-takmg  leader  who  will 
propose  cuts  that  could  t>e  made,  suggest  tax 
measures  that  could  be  tolerated,  and  lead 
America  oil  this  budgetary  roilercoaster. 

Congress  has  listened  to  a  leader  beiore. 
Congress  will  listen  again 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment tor  balancing  the  budget. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  S.^RP.M-lt'S]. 

Mr.  SARPALIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
know  if  we  were  all  on  trial  for  steal- 
ing, and  if  all  of  the  evidence  was 
brought  forward,  there  is  no  question 
that  we  would  be  found  guilty.  And 
whom  would  we  be  found  guilty  of 
stealing  from?  Our  children  and  their 
future. 

When  I  was  a  boy  about  10  years  old 
we  lived  in  a  home  in  Houston.  TX,  my 
two  brothers  and  I.  where  we  had  no 
running  water,  no  electricity,  no  utili- 
ties at  all.  The  only  food  and  clothes 
that  we  had  wei'e  what  churches  would 
give  to  us. 

I  then  went  and  grew  up  at  a  place 
called  Carl  Fawley's  Boys  Ranch.  At 
that  time  in  my  life  I  had  nothing.  But 
today  I  stand  before  you  as  a  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Congress.  And  the  reason  I 
am  here  today  is  because  of  the  sac- 
rifices and   the  commitments  of  past 


i.'enfMMtions.  They  gave  me  a  country 
That  was  full  of  opportunities,  an  op- 
portunity where  I  could  dream  any 
dream  and  make  that  dream  come  true. 
But  what  is  my  generation  giving  the 
next  generation?  Not  an  opportunity 
but  an  obligation,  an  obligation  to  pay 
for  nccU'ly  S4  trillion  in  debt  that  we 
have  created.  When  my  son  reaches  m.y 
age.  neai'ly  60  percent  of  his  paycheck, 
his  wages  that  he  earns,  he  will  have  to 
pay  for  taxes. 

I  have  heard  the  excuse  that  this 
amendment  is  not  enforceable.  Well  we 
all  stood  here  in  the  Chamber  and  we 
raised  our  hands  and  we  took  an  oath 
of  office  that  we  will  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution. And  I  believe  that  if  we  do 
have  a  balanced  budget  amendment  to 
our  Constitution  that  we  will  uphold 
it. 

Let  us  not  forget  what  our  job  is.  We 
are  Representatives.  We  are  hired  by 
our  constituents  to  be  their  voice.  Lis- 
ten to  their  voice.  Listen  to  what  they 
are  telling  you.  They  are  waiting  for  a 
change  They  are  tired  of  deficit  spend- 
ing. They  are  ready  for  us  to  make  a 
difference,  and  we  now  have  that  op- 
portunity to  make  that  difference. 

It  is  time  that  we  do  put  our  prior- 
ities in  order.  I  agree  with  my  friend 
from  Texas  who  just  spoke.  I  am  will- 
ing to  vote  for  those  tough  choices,  to 
make  those  cuts  even  if  it  hurts  my 
.State.  But  let  us  seize  this  moment. 
Let  us  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, not  because  it  is  what  is  the 
light  thing  to  do.  but  it  is  because  it  is 
what  we  must  do. 

Yes.  today  we  can  steal  from  oui- 
children,  we  can  take  away  from  them 
that  obligation  and  give  back  to  them 
that  opportunity  to  live  in  a  country 
where  they  can  dream  any  dream  and 
make  their  dream  come  true. 

.Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman;  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  [.Mr.  Owens]. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  alternative  budget  of  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  which  was 
voted  on  earlier  this  year  clearly 
showed  us  how  to  honestly  and  respon- 
sibly move  toward  a  balanced  budget. 
We  showed  how  in  the  next  8  years,  be- 
tween now  and  the  year  2000.  SI  trillion 
could  be  saved,  and  half  of  that  could 
be  used  to  go  toward  the  deficit  while 
the  other  half  could  be  used  to  rebuild 
America. 

Those  w^ho  are  sponsoring  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  balance  the 
budget  are  completing  a  plot,  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  American  tax- 
payers. They  are  completing  the  proc- 
ess. First,  we  had  10  years  under  Ron- 
ald Reagan,  then  the  present  adminis- 
tration where  we  swindled  the  Amer- 
ican people  by  pumping  unnecessary 
dollars  into  great  amounts  of  defense 
spending  that  was  not  necessary  so  the 
people  who  profited  from  that,  the  1 
percent  of  the  wealthiest  of  American.- 
now   have   that  money  and   they   can 


walk  away  with  it.  Then  we  pumped 
more  than  S200  billion  into  the  savings 
and  loans  and  $25  billion  into  trying  to 
clean  up  the  commercial  bank  problem. 
They  have  the  money  and  they  are  run- 
ning away  with  it  now. 

Now  we  are  going  to  tell  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  we  will  not  rebuild 
America— you  pay  for  the  bridges,  you 
pay  to  rebuild  the  schools,  you  pay  for 
national  health  care,  you  do  it  ail  on 
the  local  sales  tax  and  property  taxes, 
and  we  are  going  to  balance  the  budget 
now.  We  got  ours.  We  have  got  it  and 
gone,  and  now  you  have  to  pay  the 
piper. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  m  adamant  opposition 
to  House  Joint  Resolution  290,  the  balanced 
budget  amendment,  and  all  of  the  balanced 
budget  constitutional  amendments  we  will  be 
voting  on  today  and  tomorrow,  i  Cielieve  that 
this  bill  IS,  at  best,  misguided,  and  at  worst  a 
most  deceitful  attempt  to  gut  our  budget  of  all 
that  IS  helplul  to  the  majority  of  the  people  ol 
our  country.  This  amendment  is  also  an  elec- 
tion year  time  tximb  ottered  up  to  the  Amer- 
ican voters  as  the  solution  to  all  of  our  prol> 
lems. 

There  are  several  constitutional  and  separa- 
tion of  powers  reasons  wh\  we  shouia  not 
suppxDrt  these  bills  to  amend  the  Constitution 
to  require  a  balanced  budget  Other  Members 
of  Congress  will  be  exploring  these  issues 
lully.  I  am  most  concerned  with  the  lack  of  ne- 
cessity for  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget  and  the  impact 
Such  an  amendment  would  ha»'e  if  imposed 
over  a  short  term 

As  we  all  know,  this  tx3d>  has  been  tr\'ing 
to  pass  balanced  budgets  for  years,  if  not  dec- 
ades, Ever\'  few  years  we  legislate  yet  another 
attempt  to  force  ourselves  to  pass  a  balanced 
budget  or  at  least  to  sigmficantK  reduce  the 
deficit.  Even,'  year  the  needs  grow  but  the  re- 
sources don't  grow  enough  And  every  year 
we  think  ol  new  accounting  gimmicks  to  use 
so  we  can  dupe  the  public  and  ourselves  into 
thinking  that  we  have  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  budget  deficit,  but  every  year  the  nevk  defi- 
cit numt>ers  show  that  not  only  did  we  fail  to 
reduce  the  delict  but  it  increased  ana  we  are 
forced  to  raise  the  debt  ceiimg  yet  again. 

W-.  cannot  balance  the  budget  because  too 
many  of  us  are  more  concerned  with  one  or 
Uvo  issues  in  particular  and  not  concerned 
with  the  state  of  this  counf-v  and  its  people  as 
a  whole. 

There  are  too  many  of  us  who  a-e  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  huge,  monstrous  de- 
fense industry — which  has  been  operated  as 
the  biggest  entitlement  and  special  interest 
program  this  country  has  It  is  even  bigger 
than  the  Social  Security  DuOget 

There  are  too  many  who  are  concerned  only 
with  the  well-being  of  greedy  big  business  and 
guaranteeing  that  businesses  have  tax  loop- 
holes, trade  advantages,  no  labor  problems 
and  large  profits  for  the  shareholders 

There  are  too  many  who  are  concernec  only 
with  decreasing  the  tax  and  regulation  pur- 
den — regardless  of  hoA  it  is  done  and  what 
revenue  is  lost  because  of  it 

There  are  too  many  who  are  concerned  only 
with  protecting  the  corrupt  bankers  and  regu- 
lators who  created  the  savings  and  loan  deba- 
cle costing  this  country  more  than  S500  billion 
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Then  there  are  those  who  are  concerned 
primarily  with  the  welfare  of  our  children,  our 
elderly,  our  unemployed,  and  all  those  who. 
whether  temporarily  or  permanently,  cannot 
take  care  of  themselves  and  have  little  power 
with  which  to  fight  for  their  rights  against  the 
big,  powerful,  and  wealthy  people  and  busi- 
nesses. 

The  Members  ot  this  txxjy  who  fight  for 
these  people  and  their  interests  are  becoming 
fewer  and  fewer.  But  most  of  these  Memt)ers 
support  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
[CBC]  alternative  budgets  each  year.  These 
budgets  are  always  kinder  and  gentler.  They 
suppxDrt  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try— the  people  who  really  need  Government 
support.  The  CBC  budgets  make  significant, 
practical  cuts  m  the  largest  entitlement  pro- 
gram we  have  at  S295  billion — the  defense  in- 
dustry—while still  providing  adequately  for  our 
national  security.  The  CBC  budgets  have  also 
had  the  lowest  budget  deficit  projections  of 
any  other  budget  proposals  during  the  I980's 
and.  if  passed,  would  lead  to  balanced  budg- 
ets 

We  all  want  to  see  a  balanced  budget.  And 
we  all  wish — perhaps  more  than  almost  any- 
thing else — that  there  was  an  easy  way  to  ac- 
complish that  goal.  But  there  isn't  Those  that 
say  there  are  easy  ways  to  taalance  the  budg- 
et are  only  lying  to  the  American  public.  It  is 
the  kinder  and  gentler  answer — easy  to  give  in 
an  election  year  with  no  intention  ot  lollowing 
through.  And  let  us  not  lorget  that  this  is  an 
elec'ion  year.  The  people  want  easy,  painless 
answers,  and  their  politicians  at  every  level  of 
Government  want  to  supply  thenn — regardless 
of  the  consequences. 

Given  the  political  climate  that  exists  right 
now  and  given  the  experience  of  tfie  CBC  arnj 
Its  supporters  who  have  not  txjen  able  to  get 
any  ot  the  CBC  alternative  budgets  passed, 
and  given  the  fact  that  very  often  the  full  inter- 
ests ol  children,  education,  mothers,  the  poor, 
the  unemployed,  the  homeless,  the  elderly. 
and  especially  the  low-income  elderly  have 
often  been  ignored  when  it  comes  to  budget 
and  approfxiations  matters,  given  this  dismal 
history  many  of  us  are  quite  fearful  that  it  a 
balarx;ed  budget  amendment  is  passed  and  is 
forced  to  take  effect  in  the  near  future  these 
are  the  very  people  who  will  get  hurt  the  most 

We  know  that  the  budget  axe  will  seek  out 
the  f>oor.  the  innocent,  and  the  powerless. 
Government  services  which  have  already 
been  cut  to  the  bone  will  be  completely  evis- 
cerated The  people  that  supply  these  Govern- 
ment services  will  lose  their  jobs.  The  compa- 
nies that  make  money  from  these  Government 
services  through  contracts  will  be  decimated 
and  people  will  lose  their  jobs 

The  people  who  rely  on  these  Government 
services  to  eat.  to  learn,  to  live,  to  receive 
health  care,  to  have  heat  and  water,  and  elec- 
tricity, to  get  back  on  their  leet  after  being 
down  on  their  luck,  to  survive  will  t)e  left  out 
in  the  cold.  The  world  will  be  meaner  and 
harsher  for  them  and  they  will  no  longer  sur- 
vive. Those  who  were  learning  and  looking  for 
work  will  not  learn  and  they  will  not  be  able  to 
find  jobs.  Those  who  were  working  and  lost 
their  jobs  due  to  the  fallout  from  the  cuts  in 
Government  services  will  no  longer  he  con- 
sumers— this  will  hurl  businesses.  The  effects 
will  be  multidimensional  and  disastrous  and  I 


think  most  people  have  not  even  t)egun  to 
imagine  the  hornble  possioilities. 

The  best  way  to  achieve  the  goal  ot  bal- 
ancing our  budget  is  to  take  the  long-term 
view — something  this  Congress  has  rarely 
been  able  to  do  with  great  success.  We  need 
to  make  the  tough  choices  and  cut  the  things 
that  are  extras  and  look  to  the  future  for  wise 
investments.  Wise  investments  are  invest- 
ments in  people  We  need  to  invest  first  and 
foremost  in  our  children.  What  is  most  impor- 
tant for  our  children  are  their  health  and  their 
education  They  must  be  healthy  in  order  to 
learn  and  work  efficiently  arxl  productively  and 
they  must  be  well  educated  in  order  to  grow 
up  to  create  the  new  industries  that  will  keep 
our  economy  growing  in  the  long  term.  And 
we  must  guarantee  these  possibilities  lor  all  ol 
our  children — not  just  the  middle-  and  upper- 
income  children  The  potential  for  talent  knows 
no  income  barrier — but  the  destruction  of  that 
potential  is  rrrost  prevalent  among  the  poor 

We  must  also  devote  resources  to  )Ob  train- 
ing for  those  who  did  not  have  adequate  edu- 
cation and  are  wasting  their  job  potential  Job 
training  will  enable  them  to  become  productive 
memt>ers  ot  our  society  and  contribute  to  the 
consumer  tjase  and  tax  base  We  need  to  de- 
crease the  size  ol  our  grossly  oversized  mili- 
tary and  invest  m  the  soldiers  coming  home  to 
ensure  that  they  do  not  fall  into  the  chasm  ol 
long-term  unemployment  We  need  to  invest  in 
the  redeployment  of  our  former  military  com- 
munities fiere  at  home  to  preserve  their  eco- 
nomic base  and  ensure  that  former  military 
Ixwmtowns  do  not  t>ecome  postmilitary  ghost 
towns 

We  need  to  invest  m  our  infrastructure  to 
ensure  that  the  physical  plant  ot  our  country 
does  not  tall  into  further  disrepair  It  is  much 
less  expensive  to  rep)air  and  improve  than  it  is 
to  tear  down  arxj  rebuild. 

There  are  so  many  things  that  we  can  do  to 
invest  in  our  country  and  our  people  to  ensure 
that  as  we  reduce  the  size  ol  our  budget  and 
replace  expensive  short-term  spending — such 
as  prisons,  emergency  health  care,  and  unem- 
ployment t>enefits — with  cost-effective  long- 
term  spending — such  as  education  and  job 
training — that  we  are  truly  building  a  com- 
prehensively strong  economy  that  will  see  our 
children  arxl  our  grandchildren  securely 
through  the  next  century  without  the  social 
chaos  that  would  surely  occur  it  we  were  to 
suddenly  disinvest  hurxlreds  ol  billions  ol  dol- 
lars m  this  country 

I  truly  believe  that  the  social  chaos  and  eco- 
nomic destruction  would  be  such  that  the  vast 
majority  ol  the  people  in  this  country  would  be 
hurt  in  ways  from  which  tfiey  would  never  re- 
cover. You  cannot  just  withdraw  Imanciai  sup- 
port Irom  an  economy  and  have  it  survive. 
And  we  cannot  promise  a  quick  political  tix  to 
this  highly  complex  economic,  policy,  and  pro- 
gram-based problem 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  put  aside  po- 
litical motivations  and  truly  look  at  the  state  ol 
our  society  and  examine  whether  or  not  this 
quick  fix  actually  has  the  chance  to  work.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  will  only  increase  our  prob- 
lems. 

I  plead  with  my  colleagues  to  resist  the 
panic  that  this  extraordinarily  highly  charged 
election  year  is  causing  in  the  breasts  of  so 
many  elected  officials  on  every  level  ol  gov- 


ernment throughout  this  country.  For  this  is  a 
very  serious  issue  and  these  are  very  serious 
times  and  we  must  force  ourselves  to  allow  ra- 
tionality to  prevail.  To  usher  in  the  new  world 
order  we  must  not  hesitate  to  utilize  our  coun- 
try's wealth  to  invest  in  our  people. 

Vote  down  these  constitutional  amend- 
ments. Keep  reasonable  decisionmaking  alive 
Keep  national  hope  alive. 

Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  .yield  5 
minutes  to  the  tjentleman  fiom  Florida 
[Mr.  Stearns). 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman.  Thom- 
as Jefferson,  the  author  of  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  wrote  in  1816: 

1.  however,  place  economy  amoni?  the  first 
anil  most  important  of  virtues,  and  public 
debt  as  the  ifrealest  of  the  dangers  to  be 
feared 

Well,  our  public  debt  has  skyrocketed 
to  nearly  $4  trillion  and  our  annual  def- 
icit is  expected  to  reach  $400  billion 
this  year  alone.  Is  this  a  danger  to  be 
feared?  Of  course  it  is.  particularly  for 
our  children  and  t?randchildren  because 
they're  the  ones  that  will  have  to  pay 
for  the  irresponsibility  of  our  current 
Federal  Government 

It's  unfortunate  that  we  need  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  unfortunate  that  Con- 
gress hasn't  had  the  political  will  to 
prioritize  spending,  to  cut  the  hundreds 
of  unnecessary  and  wasteful  programs, 
and  streamline  Government  to  address 
just  what  American  needs,  not  nec- 
essarily what  it  desires. 

Frankly,  my  colleagues.  I  see  no  al- 
ternative to  the  balanced  budget 
amendment.  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
didn't  work.  The  1990  budget  agreement 
hurt  more  then  it  helped  and  the  inter- 
est we  pay  on  our  debt  has  increased 
from  8.5  percent  in  1980  to  21.6  percent 
in  1991. 

Consider  this  -in  1991.  the  Federal 
budget  was  SI. 300  trillion.  In  addition, 
the  Government  spent  nearly  $300  bil- 
lion in  off-budget  expenditures.  Such 
figures  lend  to  lose  their  significance 
to  most  of  us,  so  let  me  illustrate. 

At  this  rate  of  spending,  the  Federal 
Government  spends  $4.6  billion  a  day. 
Broken  down  further,  that's  $195  mil- 
lion an  hour,  or  $3.25  million  every 
minute,  day  and  night. 

In  1960  the  average  taxpayer  worked 
30  days  to  pa.v  all  of  his  or  her  taxes. 
But  last  year  the  average  taxpayer  had 
to  work  121  days. 

I  would  like  to  draw  my  colleagues" 
attention  to  these  facts.  For  a  two- 
earner  family  making  almost  $55,000  a 
year,  40  percent  of  all  their  income  will 
go  toward  State,  local,  and  Federal 
taxes. 

We  must  be  extremely  careful  before 
imposing  an.v  additional  taxes  on 
American  families.  Clearly  our  prob- 
lem isn't  that  the  American  family  is 
taxed  too  little,  it  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  spends  too  much. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  who  are  op- 
posed to  this  amendment  say  we  are 
just  putting  off  the  tough  decisions— 


that  the  budget  can  be  balanced  with- 
out a  constitutional  amendment. 

That's  the  same  thing  they  said  2 
years  ago  when  a  similar  amendment 
was  struck  down  by  a  narrow  margin. 
How  many  billions  have  we  added  to 
the  debt  since  then?  How  much  more 
interest  are  we  going  to  make  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  pay? 

Some  say  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  won't  work — but  no  one 
claims  the  current  attempt  to  limit 
Government  is  working. 

Some  opponents  of  this  amendment 
have  stooped  so  low  as  to  mislead  older 
Americans.  This  is  a  shame  because  a 
balanced  Federal  budget  can  be 
achieved  without  balancing  it  on  the 
backs  of  older  Americans. 

Requiring  a  balanced  Federal  budget 
simply  means  that  Congress  can  only 
spend  as  much  money  as  it  takes  in. 
That's  not  a  radical  concept^-that's 
common  sense.  It's  the  same  budget 
rule  and  guideline  used  by  American 
businesses  and  familes  and  it  should  be 
the  same  budget  rule  and  guideline 
used  by  this  Government. 

The  balanced  budget  amendment  will 
force  this  body  to  make  the  budget  pri- 
orities American  businesses  and  fami- 
lies make  everyday.  It  will  finally 
force  Congress  to  cut  or  eliminate  what 
is  wasteful,  unnecessary,  or  only  desir- 
able, and  adequately  fund  only  what  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  status 
quo.  We  have  let  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment get  too  big  and  spend  far  too 
much.  This  is  not  fair  to  our  economy 
and  it's  not  fair  to  our  children.  The 
balanced  budget  amendment  is  our 
only  oppoi'tunity  for  change. 

Let  me  close  by  reading  you  one  last 
quote  by  Thomas  Jefferson. 

.  And  to  preserve  their  independence, 
we  must  not  let  our  rulers  load  us  with  per- 
petual debt. 

He  wrote  in  1816. 

We  must  make  our  election  between  econ- 
om.v  and  litierty.  or  profusion  and  servitude. 

That  is  our  choice  today  my  friends. 

D  2020 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  our  esteemed  col- 
■  .igue.  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
,Mr.  Bli.iRAKis]. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  balanced  budg- 
et amendment. 

To  the  ordinary  person  balancing  his 
checkbook  and  meeting  everyday  ex- 
penses, this  is  an  exercise  that  should 
not  be  necessary. 

Indeed,  the  fact  that  we  are  consider- 
ing this  amendment  today  represents 
failure.  It  represents  failure  of  our  in- 
ternal budget  process  and  failure  of  the 
House  rules  as  well  as  the  failure  of 
this  body  to  abide  by  its  own  laws. 

We  know  that  in  recent  years  we 
have  enacted  laws  to  preclude  furthei- 
(ieficit  spending.  In  fact,  we  approved  a 
l.iw  for  a  balanced  budget  in  1978.  en- 


acted the  Giamm-Ruiiman-Holling's 
Budget  Act  in  1986  and  the  budget  sum- 
mit agreement  of  1990.  The  result  has 
been  even  higher  deficits. 

The  plain  fact  is.  mere  statutes  don't 
work.  Congress  either  waives  the  provi- 
sions of  its  balanced  budget  laws — or 
stretches  out  the  timetable  for  compli- 
ance. The  deficits  contintie  to  grow  and 
grow. 

Even  more  disappointing  to  nie  is  the 
fact  that  the  Social  Security  Program 
has  become  a  political  football  in  the 
debate  over  the  balanced  budget 
amendment.  Opponents  of  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  argue  that  it  would 
cause  massive  budget  cuts  and  wreak 
havoc  on  Social  Securit.y  beneficiaries. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  amendment 
that  requires  any  cuts  in  Social  Secu- 
rity. In  fact,  the  amendment  does  not 
even  mention  Social  Security.  Medi- 
care, or  any  other  Federal  program.  It 
is  not'-nor  should  it  be — program  spe- 
cific. 

It  is  unconscionable  that  opponents 
are  literally  scaring  older  Americans 
with  claims  that  this  amendment  will 
require  Social  Security  cuts.  Older 
Americans  are  not  being  told  that 
changes  in  any  entitlement  program 
must — as  now — be  subject  to  specific 
legislation  addressing  eligibility  re- 
quirements, and  that  the  amendment  is 
not  likely  to  go  into  effect,  if  at  all. 
dui'ing  this  century. 

I  commit  to  my  colleagues  now  that 
I  will  not  support  cuts  or  the  imple- 
mentation of  arbitrary  spending  caps 
on  Social  Security.  Since  coming  to 
Congress.  I  have  made  every  attempt 
to  protect  our  seniors,  and  I  introduced 
legislation,  the  concept  of  which  is  now 
law.  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  So- 
cial Security  trust  funds. 

Yes,  a  constitutional  amendment  is  a 
momentous  step.  We  don't  change  the 
Constitution  often.  Yes.  it  is  regret- 
table that  it  has  come  to  this;  that 
Congress  can't  control  spending  on  its 
own.  that  some  larger  element — the 
founding  document  of  our  Nation— is 
needed  to  break  the  cycle  of  our  Fed- 
eral spending  appetite. 

Americans  want  Congress  to  reform 
itself  and  its  budget  process.  The 
amendment  before  us  will  not  cure  all 
of  our  deficit  ills,  but  it  does  con- 
centrate relief  on  the  source  of  the 
problem— the  congressional  budgeting 
process  and  the  seemingl.y  endless 
stream  of  appropriation  bills. 

However,  the  amendment  does  not  re- 
lieve Congress  of  the  responsibility  to 
make  sensible  investments  in  our  coun- 
try's future  and  to  address  real  human 
needs.  Hard  decisions  will  still  be  nec- 
essary We  must  still  foster  congres- 
sional accountabilit.y  for  the  budget 
process.  We  should  make  no  mistake 
toda.y  to  think  that  the  balanced  budg- 
et amendment  alone  will  accomplish 
this. 

The  balanced  budget  amendment  is 
merel.v    the    first   step   m    moving    to- 
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wards  the  elimination  of  our  massive 
budget  deficit.  It  is  not  a  complete  so- 
lution or  an  action  which  will  remove 
congressional  responsibility  for  spend- 
ing decisions— but  it  is  an  effort  which 
can  help  lead  us  down  the  path  of  fiscal 
sanity. 

It  is  often  said  that  a  journey  of  a 
thousand  miles  begins  with  the  first 
step.  A  journey  to  remove  trillions  of 
dollars  of  debt  from  the  backs  of  the 
American  people  similarly  requires  an 
initial  act  and  an  initial  commitment 
to  head  in  the  direction  of  balanced  ex- 
penditures and  receipts. 

Without  this  first  act.  we  cannot 
hope  to  arrive  at  our  ultimate  goal.  We 
should  approve  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  and  initiate  the  process  of 
ratification.  We  should  take  this  first 
small,  but  substantial  step. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  ATKINS]. 

Mr.  ATKIN.S.  Mr.  Chairman,  imagine 
a  giant  broom  and  a  carpet  the  size  of 
the  Capitol.  Now  take  SI. 2  trillion,  lift 
the  carpet  and  keep  sweeping  until  the 
end  of  the  decade.  By  passing  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment,  that  is  Con- 
gress' latest  bit  of  housekeeping. 

First,  it  will  take  years  for  38  States 
to  ratify  the  amendment.  In  fact,  no 
one  here  knows  whether  the  States  will 
ratify  it  at  all. 

At  the  absolute  earliest,  under  the 
most  optimistic  scenario  for  amend- 
ment supporters,  cuts  and  savings  will 
begin  in  199&— thi-ee  congressional  elec- 
tions away. 

Second,  not  one  of  the  supporters  of 
the  amendments  has  put  forth  a  plan 
to  balance  the  budget.  No  plan  means 
no  action. 

Even  if  we  pass  this  amendment  and 
the  States  go  to  work  tomorrow  to  rec- 
tify it.  Congress  will  continue  to  spend 
lavishly  and  uncontrollably  for  another 
5  years. 

Example  No.  1;  Last  week,  many 
amendment  supporters  would  not  even 
cut  Defense— the  most  bloated  and  ob- 
solete agency  in  the  Government — by  a 
slim  10  percent.  We  had  a  chance  to 
save  S25  billion  last  week,  and  support- 
ers of  the  balanced  budget  amendment 
took  a  walk. 

Example  No.  2:  Member  after  Member 
has  said  that  Social  Security,  under  no 
circumstances  can  be  touched.  Impos- 
sible. 

Next  year.  Social  Security  will  be  the 
largest  expenditure  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— about  S300  billion,  or  20  per- 
cent of  our  total  outlays.  To  say  we 
will  balance  the  budget  w:tho-jt  some 
change  in  Social  Security  is  bologna. 

Example  No.  3:  Interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  is  roughly  $215  billion.  Add 
defense  and  Social  Security  and  that 
means  that  S800  billion,  or  55  percent  of 
this  year's  spending,  is  on  terms  that 
this  Congress  cannot  or  will  not  cut. 

Proponents  of  the  amendment  owe  it 
to    the    Amei'iean    people   to   put  some 
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plan,  some  blueprint  for  cuts  and  sav- 
ings up  for  debate.  Instead,  we  are  tell- 
ing citizens  to  trust  us  to.  at  some  fu- 
ture point  in  time,  by  hook  or  crook, 
using  some  accounting  budget  gadgets, 
without  touching  Social  Security,  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget. 

That  is  ludicrous. 

I've  combed  through  Congressional 
Budget  Office  reports  and  other  budget 
documents.  I  am  convinced  that  we  can 
balance  the  budget  by  fiscal  year  1996 
without  disrupting  the  economy,  rais- 
ing taxes,  or  putting  the  burden  of  cuts 
on  America's  most  vulnerable  families. 

Instead  of  waiting  until  the  105  Con- 
gress—Instead of  waiting  and  hoping 
for  38  States  to  ratify  our  pass-the- 
buck  amendment,  let's  begin  to  show 
some  fiscal  responsibility  and  start 
cutting. 

Do  we  really  need  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  as  an  excuse  to  eliminate 
the  Selective  Service  and  save  $150  mil- 
lion over  5  .years?  Do  we  have  to  wait 
until  1998  to  kill  TV  Marti,  Voice  of 
America  and  all  overseas  broadcasting 
to  save  $2.5  billion  over  the  same  pe- 
riod? 

Let  us  start  today  to  sell  off  our 
pork-ridden  stockpile  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  like  tin.  asbestos, 
and  16  million  karats  of  rubies  and  sap- 
phires, saving  $6.2  billion 

If  we  truly  want  to  balance  the  budg- 
et, let's  say  a  belated  goodbye  to  the 
space  station  and  the  advanced  solid 
rocket  motor  to  save  $40  billion  over 
the  next  10  years. 

Lets  eliminate  the  $1.9  billion  postal 
subsidy  for  nonprofit  organizations. 

In  1954.  the  Department  of  Defense 
declared  wool  and  mohair  strategic 
items  in  short  supply.  Now  that  the 
mohair  crisis  is  over,  isn't  it  time  to 
eliminate  the  $570  million  subsid.y'' 

We  can  save  $2.6  billion  by  limiting 
eligibility  to  the  school  lunch  subsidy 
to  families  of  four  earnings  less  than 
$47,000. 

No,  we  should  not  exempt  Social  Se- 
curity from  cuts;  $14.1  billion  dollars 
can  be  raised  b.v  delaying  COLA's  and 
increasing  the  taxable  portion  of  bene- 
fits for  single  seniors  with  over  $60,000 
in  income  and  couples  over  $78,000. 

In  taxpayer  subsidies  $7.9  billion  can 
be  eliminated  b.v  reducing  the  cap  on 
the  mortgage  interest  tax  deduction 
from  $1  million  to  $400,000.  How  a  coun- 
try with  nearly  $4  trillion  in  debt  can 
get  away  with  granting  $200,000  housing 
subsidies  to  millionaires  is  beyond  me. 

We  should  not  allow  businesses  to  de- 
duct 80  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  luxury 
skybox  at  Fenway  Park  from  their 
taxes.  By  reducing  the  business  enter- 
tainment tax  break  to  50  percent,  we 
can  raise  $15.5  billion. 

Our  defense  policy  has  changed  from 
one  based  on  national  security  to  one 
based  on  preserving  defense  jobs.  We 
must  make  deep  cuts  in  defense,  and 
we  should  have  begun  last  week  with 
the  Defense  authorization. 


Finally,  we  should  act  immediately 
to  grant  the  President  limited  line- 
item  veto  authority. 

The  balanced  budget  amendment  will 
not  save  a  single  dime  on  this  year's 
budget,  or  next  year's,  or  the  year 
after,  or  the  year  after,  or  the  year 
after,  or  the  year  after. 

We  can  balance  the  budget.  We  do  not 
need  an  amendment;  we  need  a  plan. 

Let  fiscal  responsibility  begin  today. 
Not  with  a  pass-the-buck  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  but  with  a  pledge 
to  reduce  spending  in  earnest. 
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Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  this  might 
be  a  good  time,  since  there  will  be  so 
little  time  tomorrow,  to  discuss  the 
first  amendment  that  we  will  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  amendment 
we  will  vote  on  tomorrow—the  bal» 
anced  budget-spending  limitation 
amendment-  has  been  cosponsored  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Gkorgk 
ALI.KN. 

Briefly,  the  Kyl-AUen  amendment 
does  three  things:  it  requires  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget;  it  limits  Federal 
spending  to  19  percent  of  gross  national 
product  [GNP];  and  it  provides  the 
President  with  line-item  veto  author- 
ity in  order  to  enforce  the  foregoing  re- 
quirements. 

The  amendment  allows  the  balanced 
budget  and  spending  limitation  re- 
quirements to  be  waived  by  a  three- 
fifths  vote  of  each  House  for  a  given 
.vear  and  for  a  specified  excess  of  out- 
lays over  receipts  or  over  19  percent  of 
GNP. 

Kyl-Allen  is  based  upon  two  fun- 
damental premises. 

First,  the  Federal  Government  must 
begin  to  live  within  its  means. 

Second,  how  the  Government  lives 
within  Its  means  is  as  important  as  the 
mere  fact  that  it  does  live  within  its 
means.  When  the  American  people  say 
they  want  a  balanced  budget,  they 
mean  less  Government  spending,  not 
an  increase  in  their  already  heavy  tax 
burden. 

Kyl-Allen  protects  against  tax  in- 
creases by  limiting  spending  to  19  per- 
cent of  GNP.  the  average  level  of  reve- 
nue the  Government  has  been  collect- 
ing for  the  last  '25  years. 

By  tying  Federal  spending  to  GNP. 
the  Kyl-Allen  amendment  also  gives 
Congress  the  incentive  to  enact 
progrowth  economic  policies.  The  more 
the  economy  grows,  the  more  Congress 
can  spend. 

The  need  for  a  Federal  spending  limit 
is  evidencetl  in  two  reports,  one  re- 
leased by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice [GAO]  just  last  week.  The  GAO 
projected  that,  based  on  current 
trends.  Federal  spending  could  grow  to 
42.4  percent  of  GNP  by  the  year  2020. 
from  about  25  percent  today,  with  a 
real  per  capita  GNP  in  the  year  2020 


unchanged  from  the  cuirent  level  of 
$24,000  a  year.  In  other  words,  if  Fed- 
eral spending  isn't  limited,  there  will 
be  no  improvement  in  the  standard  of 
living  for  the  next  generation. 

A  report  released  last  year  by  Ste- 
phen Moore  of  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Innovation  came  to  similar  conclusions 
about  the  proportion  of  GNP  the  Gov- 
ernment will  command  if  current 
trends  are  followed.  The  report  con- 
cluded that  "meaningful,  constitu- 
tional limits  on  the  growth  of  Federal 
spending  are  needed  to  bring  the  size  of 
Government  down  to  economically  sus- 
tainable levels.  One  way  to  achieve  this 
end  would  be  to  limit  the  percentage  of 
GNP  which  the  Government  can  com- 
mand from  the  private  economy." 

This  is  precisely  what  the  Kyl-Allen 
amendment  will  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  idea  of  a  Federal 
spending  limit  is  not  new.  In  1979.  Con- 
gress amended  the  Humphrey-Hawkins 
Full  Employment  Act  to  set  a  specific 
goal  of  limiting  Federal  outlays  to  a 
maximum  of  '20  percent  of  GNP.  The  20 
percent  of  GNP  goal  has  been  official 
congressional  policy  since  1979.  But.  of 
course.  Congress  has  never  met  the 
goal. 

Even  President  Jimmy  Carter  recog- 
nized the  need  to  limit  spending,  writ- 
ing in  his  message  on  the  proposal 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1980  that  a  fun- 
damental goal  of  his  policy  was  to  de- 
crease budget  outlays  as  a  share  of  the 
Nation's  GNP  to  20.3  percent  by  1982. 
He  never  succeeded  in  meeting  the  out- 
lay goal.  We  all  know  that  he  missed 
the  Humphrey-Hawkins  goals  on  unem- 
ployment and  inflation  as  well. 

The  point  is,  a  Federal  spending  limit 
has  already  been  determined  by  Con- 
gress to  be  sound  economic  policy.  Con- 
gre.ss  has  never  amended  or  repealed 
the  20-percent  goal  which  was  estab- 
lished in  law  in  1979. 

Like  so  many  other  attempts  to  con- 
strain spending  and  balance  the  budg- 
et, however.  Congress  has  simply  ig- 
nored the  goal,  and  that  is  why  a  con- 
stitutional spending  limit  is  needed. 

.Mr.  Chairman,  in  recent  weeks,  a 
plethora  of  special  interest  groups  have 
lobbied  hard  against  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Most 
fear  a  balanced  budget  amendment  will 
threaten  their  piece  of  the  Federal 
budget  pie. 

I  ask  these  groups  in  particular  to 
take  a  second  look  at  the  Kyl-Allen 
amendment.  Unlike  the  other  alter- 
natives which  the  House  will  be  consid- 
ering, the  Kyl-Allen  approach  combines 
the  goals  of  fiscal  responsibility  and 
economic  growth. 

Kyl-Allen  seeks  to  create  a  bigger 
pie,  a  bigger  economy  and,  therefore, 
more  Federal  revenues  to  go  around. 
Instead  of  constantly  trying  to  divide 
limited  resources  among  an  ever  in- 
creasing number  of  groups  within  our 
society,  Kyl-Allen  will  force  Congress 
to   focus   on    initiatives    to   stimulate 


economic  growth.  The  result  will  be 
not  only  a  healthier  economy— more 
jobs  and  better  wages— but  more 
money  for  Congress  to  devote  to  the 
programs  it  determines  are  important. 

According  to  Dr.  James  M.  Bu- 
I  hanan.  the  1986  Nobel  laureate  in  eco- 
numic  sciences: 

Reducing  R-overnment  as  a  share  of  GNP 
from  its  current  level  of  25  percent  to.  say.  20 
percent  would  Kenerate  roughly  a  two  per- 
cent increase  in  the  rate  of  growth  in  GNP. 
And  back-of-the-envelope  arithmetic  sug- 
gests that  by  the  early  2000s.  and  forever  be- 
yond, the  real  value  of  the  programs  fi- 
nanced by  tfovernment  would  be  larger  than 
they  would  be  under  the  regime  that  keeps 
uovernment's  share  at  25  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Kyl-Allen  will  ensure 
u  balanced  budget. 

It  will  promote  economic  growth. 

It  will  impose  discipline  by  giving 
the  President  a  line-item  veto. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Kyl-Allen  amendment. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  PhnnvJ. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  say 
I  balanced  budget  amendment  is  un- 
necessary because  the  President  and 
the  Congress  already  have  the  power  to 
lialance  the  budget.  I  agree,  but  let  us 
look  at  the  I'ecord.  Over  the  past  12 
V.  .i!^  !';  .Mii.'iit.s  Reagan  and  Bush  have 
:;iVf;  >;.bri.i' 'rd  a  balanced  budget. 
The  clo.--' >i  !{•  ,igan  ever  came  was  a  S62 
billion  lifticii  and  this  year  President 
Bush  submitted  a  budget  with  a  $392 
billion  deficit. 

Over  the  past  12  years.  Congress  has 
.'^pent  about  what  Reagan  and  Bush 
h.ive  requested.  We  may  have  spent  on 
diffeient  priorities,  but  we  have  not 
spent  more.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
not  used  our  tax  and  spending  powers 
to  spend  less  than  proposed  by  Bush  or 
Reagan. 

The  Constitution  grants  veto  power 
to  the  President.  Reagan  used  this 
power  43  times.  OnI.v  nine  of  his  vetoes 
were  overridden  and  onl.v  one  of  those 
mvolved  a  spending  dispute.  In  that  in- 
stance. Reagan  wanted  to  spend  SI  bil- 
lion more  than  Congress. 

Bush  has  successfully  vetoed  28  bills. 
but  not  one  of  Bush's  vetoes  have  been 
based  on  a  spending  dispute  with  Con- 
gress. 

I  could  go  on  with  further  examples, 
tiut  clearl.y  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress have  not  effectively  used  their 
existing  authorities  to  control  deficit 
spending.  These  powers  have  not 
worked  because  they  are  optional. 
Presidents  are  not  required  to  submit 
balanced  budgets.  Congress  is  not  obli- 
gated to  enact  balanced  budgets,  and 
Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush  have  not 
used  the  veto  to  contiol  spendmu 

A  balanced  budget  amendment  would 
require  Presidents  to  submit  balanced 
tmdgets  and  would  declare  that  no  bor- 
rowing could  occur  without  a  60  per- 
cent vote  of  Congress.  Requiring  a 
superma.iority  vote  will  make  it  more 


difficult  to  borrow  and  t^pend  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  Thomat:;  Jef- 
ferson recognized  the  inhei-ent  danger 
of  a  public  that  would  demand  an  ever- 
expanding  role  for  Government.  He  un- 
derstood all  too  well  the  inclination  of 
elected  leaders  to  say  "yes"  time  and 
again  to  these  demands.  He  lamented 
that  it  could  simply  add  one  more 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  it 
would  be  an  article  to  restrict  the  Gov- 
ernment from  borrowing. 
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We  are  proposing  today  to  finally 
adopt  such  an  amendment.  With  this 
amendment,  the  Constitution  will  say 
"no"  to  spending  and  to  deficits  when 
elected  leaders  fail  to  do  iso.  But  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment  i.s  only  the  be- 
ginning of  what  must  be  done  by  this 
Congress.  After  pas.sage  we  will  need  to 
debate  and  pass  an  enforcement  plan 
and  a  deficit  reduction  package.  Do- 
mestic discretionary  spending,  the 
military,  entitlements,  foreign  aid.  and 
taxes  will  have  to  be  placed  on  the 
table. 

It  is  our  respon.sibility  to  actually 
make  this  amendment  work.  The  real 
test  is  not  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment vote  but  instead  the  votes  we 
must  cast  to  make  the  cuts  nece.ssary 
to  save  our  children  from  the  burden  of 
our  debt. 

Again.  I  agree  with  those  who  say  the 
Constitution  already  grants  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  the  authority  to 
keep  the  budget  balanced.  But  I  have 
become  convinced  that  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  is  necessary  to  re- 
mind us  to  use  those  authorities  in  the 
manner  intended  by  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers in  the  interests  of  generations 
yet  to  come. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  DUNC.^.N']. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me.  and  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
addition  of  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  our  Constitution. 

As  has  been  mentioned  many  times 
in  this  debate,  our  national  debt  is  ap- 
proximately S4  trillion.  This  debt  is 
like  a  chain  hanging  around  the  neck 
of  our  country.  This  Nation  could  be 
booming  toda.v  if  we  did  not  have  such 
a  staggering,  almost  unbelievable,  na- 
tional debt.  Even  worse,  we  are  adding 
to  it  at  the  rate  of  $1  billion  a  day 
every  day  of  the  year.  Saturdays.  Sun- 
days, and  holidays  included. 

Most  economists  tell  us  that  we  are 
going  to  face  very  severe  economic 
problems  and  possibly  even  crash  if  we 
do  not  get  Federal  spending  under  con- 
trol. 

A  lit  lie  over  a  month  ago.  Senator 
W.^RKKN  RUD.M.^.v.  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected Members  of  the  other  body, 
said  in  a  live  interview  on  the  national 
news  that  our  Nation  is  headed  for  eco- 
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nomic  disaster.  We  have  got  to  get  the 
ship  of  state  turned  around,  and  one 
way  to  start  is  by  passing  a  balanced 
budget  amendment. 

All  over  this  world  we  are  seeing  na- 
tions which  have  collapsed  or  are  col- 
lapsing economically  because  of  too 
much  government,  too  much  bureauc- 
racy, too  much  deficit  spending. 

In  other  nations  we  have  seen  people 
starving  in  the  sti-eets  or  standing  in 
line  8  or  9  hours  for  a  pound  of  sausage, 
even  where  they  have  great  natural  re- 
sources, because  governments  get  out 
of  control. 

We  need  to  do  everything  possible  to 
make  sure  that  these  things  do  not 
happen  here. 

The  Federal  Government  is  presently 
taking  m  $1.2  trillion  a  year.  We  will 
take  in  even  more  in  the  future.  We 
can  operate  a  strong,  active,  vibrant 
Federal  Government  on  what  we  are 
taking  in  already. 

Most  people  do  not  believe  it  is  a  rad- 
ical idea  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  have  to  live  within  its  means  and 
spend  no  more  than  it  takes  in.  If  we 
really  want  to  protect  Social  Security 
and  other  popular  programs  in  the  fu- 
ture, we  must  make  sure  that  the  Fed- 
eral Govci'nment  is  fiscally  sound.  We 
need  to  pass  their  amendment  and  we 
need  to  do  it  now. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  and  endorse  what  I  think  is  the 
best  version  of  this  amendment,  the 
Kyl-Allen  balanced  budget  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Nf.ssLE] 

Mr.  NUSSLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make 
three  points  for  this  debate,  and  the 
last  one.  I  hope,  is  the  strongest  one. 

First,  the  reason  I  am  supporting  the 
balanced  budget  amendment  is  because 
I  believe  in  tht-  principle  that  you  can- 
not spend  more  than  you  take  in.  The 
Constitution  is  the  beautiful  and  most 
proper  depository  for  principles  that 
we  believe  in  m  this  democracy. 

I  think  for  this  democracy  to  succeed 
in  the  future,  that  principle  has  to  be 
part  of  that  plan. 

Second,  the  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  the  balanced  budget  amendment 
in  and  of  itself  will  not  get  the  job 
done.  It  IS  only  a  first  step.  It  is  a  first 
step  on  a  very  long  journey,  but  we 
have  to  take  that  first  step. 

The  third  is  something  that  I  heard 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Mazzoli].  mention.  I  think  it  was  yes- 
terday or  the  day  before.  I  was  hoping 
to  engage  the  gentleman  while  he  was 
still  on  the  floor.  It  is  a  frustration 
that  I  have  had  as  a  new  Member  of 
Congress  that  I  guess  I  would  like  to 
discuss. 

For  me.  I  have  had  more  interesting 
conversations,  debates,  discussions. 
planning  meetings  at  church  councils 
and  at  chambers  of  commerce  that   I 
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have  belonjired  to,  and  even  at  hii?h 
schools  with  kids,  than  I  have  had  here 
in  Congress,  where  we  have  had  the 
chantfe  to  really  discuss  issues. 

My  frustration  is.  and  I  heard  the 
gentleman  say  it.  and  I  have  been  say- 
ing it  in  speeches  for  quite  a  while:  Let 
us  lock  the  doors,  let  us  bring  every- 
body in  here  and  let  us  talk.  I  mean  se- 
riously, let  us  talk-  What  are  the  prior- 
ities for  this  country?  What  are  our 
goals?  What  do  we  want  to  do  in  the  fu- 
ture? 

We  do  not  do  that.  I  have  never  had 
that  discussion  with  the  gentleman 
from  Kentut  ky 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NUSSLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Mazzoli]. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa  that  is  exactly  what  this 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  attempted 
to  say  yesterday  and  also  in  my  special 
order  last  evening.  I  really  think  what 
we  should  do  is  not  go  through  this 
rigamarole,  because  we  all  know  in  our 
heart  of  hearts  that  it  is  not  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  that  is  going  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  or  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit. What  will  do  it  is  what  I  said,  a 
good  enforcement  package  and  the  in- 
testinal fortitude  or.  as  we  say  in  Ken- 
tucky, the  guts  to  get  the  job  done. 
And  in  order  to  do  that.  I  suggested 
that  we  ought  to  clear  the  decks  for  2 
or  3  weeks  in  the  Committee  on  Kules, 
under  the  openest  of  open  rules,  put  on 
the  floor  the  entirety  of  the  Tax  Code 
and  the  entirety  of  the  spending,  all 
three  categories  of  spending,  and  let 
the  Congress,  every  Member,  every 
man  and  woman  Member  of  Congress, 
bring  forth  his  or  her  ideas  and  let  us 
have  a  full-fledged,  free-wheeling  de- 
bate on  national  priorities. 

I  suggested  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  do  not  fear  that  sort  of  thing. 
There  may  be  some  among  us  who  fear 
that  openness.  I  do  not  fear  it  at  all, 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  does. 

Mr.  NUSSLE.  I  do  not.  No,  I  do  not. 
My  whole  point  is,  I  guess,  any  strate- 
gic plan  I  have  ever  been  involved  with, 
you  need  to  start  with  what  are  your 
goals.  The  American  people  that  I  have 
talked  to,  to  my  lowans  whom  I  serve, 
they  ask  me,  "What  are  your  goals  out 
there?  What  are  you  trying  to 
achieve?"  And  we  say,  "Well,  we  are 
for  education,  we  are  for  health  care, 
we  want  to  balance  the  budget,"  but  we 
do  not  tell  them  what  we  want  to  do. 
what  are  our  priorities.  What  do  we 
really  want  to  accomplish? 

But,  No.  2,  how  are  we  going  to  ac- 
complish those  things?  Then,  No.  3. 
then  bring  the  Budget  Committee  in 
and  say  this  is  how  much  it  is  going  to 
cost  to  get  the  job  done.  But  that  is  the 
kind  of  debate  we  need. 
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how  we  get  it  done,  because  obviously 
I  am  just  a  freshman,  not  in  the  leader- 
ship. I  do  not  know  who  to  talk  to,  but 
I  sincerely  believe  we  need  to  set  aside 
that  time,  lock  the  doors,  only  allow 
for  bathroom  breaks,  at  best,  and  get 
everybody  in  here  and  let  us  start  talk- 
ing. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  B.^RTON]  be  al- 
lowed to  dispense  the  remainder  of  the 
time  that  I  control. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MfumE).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentley]. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
country  is  in  crisis. 

We  have  all  known  it  for  years— but 
the  congressional  spending  train  just 
chugs  along  oblivious  to  all  the  warn- 
ing signs. 

The  economy  is  in  recession.  The 
promised  upswing  has  not  been  strong. 
The  reason  is  simple — debt. 

We  have  debt  to  the  left  of  us — debt 
to  the  right  of  us— we  are  riding  into 
the  valley  of  depression— while  the 
cries  of  innocence  from  this  floor  and 
the  White  House  thunder  in  the  coun- 
try's ears. 

The  problem  is  simple— it  is  caused 
b.v  spending  more  than  is  earned— and  I 
use  this  term  loosely— by  way  of  taxes. 

There  are  only  two  answers— cut 
spending,  or  increase  revenues. 

Congress  can't  cut  spending.  For 
years,  I  have  advocated  an  across-the- 
board  freeze  on  all  spending,  from  DOD 
to  DOC.  which  would  have  balanced  the 
budget  by  now  But  nobody  wanted  to 
even  hear  it. 

There  are  only  two  wa.vs  to  increase 
revenues — raise  taxes  or  put  people  to 
work.  Raising  taxes  is  counter- 
productive. The  more  we  tax  business, 
the  more  we  encourage  business  to 
move  overseas. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Trafi- 
CANT]  was  correct;  We  must  stop  ex- 
porting jobs.  The  North  American 
Free-Trade  Agreement  will  encourage 
United  States  industries  to  move  to 
Mexico  where  there  are  lower  taxes,  no 
minimum  wage  laws,  and  few  environ- 
mental regulations. 

And  what  do  we  do  when  unemploy- 
ment hits  10  percent  or  12  percent  or 
more? 

This  amendment  is  not  a  perfect  so- 
lution, but  it  will  force  the  Congress 
and  the  White  House  to  prioiitize.  So- 
cial Security.  Medicare,  and  defense 
ai-e  priorities.  We  will  protect  them. 

But  there  are  other  programs  that 
are  not  priorities— no  longer  will  we  be 
forced  to  protect  tax  breaks  for  mink 
farms  nor  encourage  studies  of  the  sex 
life  of  fish  in  Nicaragua. 
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.studies,  studies.  stuajf>.  wt-  spend 
billions  on  studies.  But  no  one  seems  to 
study  the  bottom  line— a  $400  billion 
deficit  this  year,  and  more  next  year. 
And.  the  interest  is  killing  us. 

And.  let  us  use  the  real  interest  fig- 
ure. It  is  more  than  $240  or  $250  billion 
a  year.  True  interest  should  include  all 
moneys  that  are  due  on  debt  instru- 
ments of  the  United  States— including 
trust  funds.  When  this  is  done,  the  fig- 
ure approaches  $350  billion  per  year, 
this  year  and  climbing. 

The  only  way  to  save  our  children, 
save  Social  Security  and  retirement 
pay.  and  save  our  future  is  to  pass  a 
balanced  budget  amendment,  and  force 
Congress  and  the  White  House  to  face 
the  priorities  of  the  Nation. 

D  2050 

Mr.  MOODY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [.Mr.  Ray]. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  re- 
inforce my  support  for  House  Joint 
Resolution  290.  the  Stenholm  balanced 
budget  amendment. 

My  colleagues,  right  after  the  De- 
pression I  was  born  and  raised  on  a 
two-horse  farm,  and  I  remember  that 
my  mother  had  us  for  a  great  numbei- 
of  years  praying  that  our  father  would 
be  able  to  pay  off  a  small  debt  on  the 
farm  and  thereby  save  it.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  me  that  we  were  not  sup- 
posed to  pay  our  debts,  that  we  could 
roll  them  over  year  after  year. 

Now  several  Members  opposing  the 
balanced  budget  amendment  have  spo- 
ken out  against  it.  Their  arguments, 
for  the  most  part,  have  been  ones  of 
supposition: 

•What  if  it  doesn't  work?" 

'What  if  the  States  won't  ratify  it?" 

"It  will  take  too  long." 
"What  will  our  constituents  think  if 
we.  as  individuals,  don't  have  the  back- 
bone to  balance  the  budget  without  a 
constitutional  amendment?" 

■"It  won't  work  anyway." 

"It's  a  hoax.  It's  a  cruel  hoax." 
"What  if  entitlements,  such  as  Social 
Security,   Medicare,   student   loans,  et 
cetera,  are  affected''  ' 

"It  will  reduce  defense  spending." 

What  ifs.  suppose  this,  and  just  on 
and  on. 

Now  let  us  present  some  evidence 
why  we  must  pass  this  amendment: 

The  inaction  and  inability  of  this 
constitutional  body,  which  is  empow- 
ered with  power  only  through  a  consen- 
sus, has  not  had  a  budget  success  in 
over  30  years.  Just  look  at  the  past  his- 
tory. Just  look  at  this  chart  here: 

A  debt  of  $3.8  trillion,  an  interest  bill 
of  $26  million  an  hour,  and  more  ac- 
cording to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentley].  Want  to  get 
real  serious  with  it?  About  $2.3.50.000  a 
minute,  up  125  percent  since  1982.  just 
10  years  ago  when  the  interest  on  the 
debt  was  only  $10  million  an  hour. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  tell  my  col- 
leagues that  I  have  not  contributed  to 
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this  debt  with  my  votes.  I  have  voted 
on  every  effort,  put  every  stumbling 
block  possible  in  the  way  of  the  growth 
of  this  debt.  but.  my  colleagues,  it 
takes  218  of  us.  290  of  us  in  the  case  of 
a  balanced  budget. 

Now  look  at  the  1993  budget:  $1.5  tril- 
lion, with  Treasury  income  of  only  1.15 
trillion.  $350  billion  short  and  adding  to 
our  debt,  and  I  will  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  about  $200  billion  of  that 
S350  billion  is  interest  on  the  debt. 

Now  it  has  been  stated  that  we  have 
tried  diligently  to  put  some  stumbling 
blocks  in  the  way  of  this  runaway 
spending,  laws  such  as  Grainm-Rudman 
I.  Gramm-Rudman  II.  thr  1990  Budget 
Act  and  othci  p:  iak.iu.s  attempts.  Un- 
fortunately u..i:.\  ••(  these  plans  have 
failed.  I  ask  my  ^ -:';.■, ii-'ue>.  -Wny  do 
you  think  they  '.i;:!  ,1  '  ami  I  think 
they  failed  1).-.  ,t.i.-.  ihey  have  been  at- 
tacked by  the  ^dr.le  well-meaning  crit- 
ics who  ai-e  now  working  against  this 
amendment. 

(Statements  from  Senator  Proxmire 
and  Governor  Lamm  follow: 
ST.^TE.M^;.s■T  ok  Senator  Wu.li.^m   Proxmire 

SLBMlTFED  TO  THE  HOLSE  BlDGET  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  Balanced  Budget  .amendment 
,Mav  13.  1992 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  lo  submit  a 
statement  to  the  Budget  Committee  on  the 
Balanced  Budeel  Amendment.  It  is  far  and 
away  the  most  important  fiscal  reform  the 
Congress  could  undertake. 

That  we  need  a  balanced  budpet  amend- 
ment should  be  clear,  and  I  will  not  dwell  too 
long  on  this  point.  Our  national  debt  is  now 
nearly  $4  trillion,  and  this  fiscal  year's  budg- 
et deficit  is  likely  to  approach  $4CX)  billion. 
In  the  fiscal  years  1991.  1992,  and  1993  alone, 
we  will  see  a  trillion  dollars  in  new  debt.  We 
have  Kone  through  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
linps.  the  1990  budget  summit  aifreement. 
and  countless  statutory  balanced  budget 
mandates.  It  hasn't  worked. 

Instead,  the  federal  Kovernment  now  bor- 
rows over  a  billion  dollars  per  day.  We  have 
not  seen  a  balanced  budget  since  1969.  even 
with  a  tremendous  increase  in  taxes.  The 
federal  government  has  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  it  cannot  control  itself,  and 
needs  the  control  of  a  Balanced  Budget 
Amendment  to  bring  needed  fiscal  discipline. 
Many  politicians  fear  the  consequences,  in 
terms  of  radical  spending  cuts  and  program 
elimination,  of  a  Balanced  Budget  .Amend- 
ment. Let  me  just  say  that  Congress  right 
now  has  a  rare,  golden  opportunity  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  amendment  or  not.  In  fact. 
I  believe  that  the  most  urgent  economic  need 
for  our  country  today  is  to  reduce  our  mas- 
sive annual  deficits,  and  balance  the  federal 
budget  in  five  years.  It  can  be  done  without 
raising  taxes. 

First,  we  should  take  full  advantage  of  the 
collapse  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  In  view  of  the 
strength  of  our  NATO  allies,  we  should  be 
able  to  safely  put  the  Department  of  Defense 
on  a  path  of  cutting  our  defense  budget  in 
half,  that  is  by  $150  billion  by  1995.  With  the 
breakup  of  the  USSR,  the  threat  to  US  secu- 
rity from  that  source  has  ended.  It  is  now 
possible  for  the  US  to  make  huge  cuts  in 
military  spending- the  figures  are  mind-bog- 
«ling.  Even  before  the  breakup  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  had  established  a  dra- 
matic superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union  by 
virtue  of  both  the  conventional  and  strategic 
arms  treaties  negotiated  in  recent  years. 


Now  the  collapse  of  the  constituent  econo- 
mies of  the  former  USSR  deprives  Eastern 
Europe  of  the  economic  basis  for  a  super 
military  power  in  the  future.  The  former  So- 
viet Union's  strongest  econom'c  and  mili- 
tary ally- East  Germany— has  become  uni- 
fied with  the  former  West  Germany  and 
thereby  became  part  of  the  western  alliance 
through  membership  in  NATO.  The  other 
Eastern  European  allies  are  now  beyond 
communist  redemption.  There  is  no  practical 
prospect  of  putting  this  shattered  humpty 
dumpty  back  together  again. 

.So  what  about  the  future?  With  the  pro- 
found difficulties  plaguing  the  economies  of 
the  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  advantage  now  held  by 
America  and  NATO  would  doom  any  military 
aggression  by  these  countries.  The  time  has 
come  to  recognize  that  Congress  can  and 
should  safely  make  substantial  reductions  in 
military  spending. 

In  fact,  it  is  very  much  in  the  long-term 
interest  of  our  national  security  that  we 
.sharply  reduce  military  spending,  because 
our  military  strength  ultimately  depends  on 
the  strength  of  our  economy,  which  contin- 
ued excessive  military  spending  can  wreck  as 
sure  as  it  wrecked  the  Soviet  economy. 

Resistance  to  the  future  aggression  of 
international  rogue  elephants  like  Iraq  can 
be  far  better  secured  through  the  United  Na- 
tions with  a  more  equal  sharing  among  all  of 
the  free  democracies  in  the  future  and  with 
a  sharply  eased  burden  on  the  United  States. 

All  of  this  should  permit  the  United  States 
to  reduce  its  military  spending  by  1996  to 
$150  billion  in  1991  dollars  as  recommended 
by  several  former  secretaries  of  defense. 

Secondly,  we  should  drastically  reduce 
health  care  spending.  In  1992.  the  American 
people  will  spend  about  $800  billion  on  health 
care.  About  $270  billion  will  be  for  private  in- 
surance. $235  billion  will  be  paid  through  fed- 
eral taxes.  $1(X)  billion  by  state  and  local 
taxes.  $30  billion  by  private  charitable  con- 
tributions, and  $165  billion  by  out-of-pocket 
expenditures  by  patients  and  their  families. 

This  means  that  between  1965  and  1992.  our 
country's  health  care  costs  have  skyrocketed 
from  $41.6  billion  to  an  astounding  $800  bil- 
lion, an  almost  20- fold  increase  in  27  years. 
No  other  nation  comes  within  a  country  mile 
of  this  huge  expenditure  on  any  basis.  It  is 
far  more  than  twice  as  big  as  our  national 
defense  spending.  It  is  more  than  three  times 
our  entire  Social  Security  outlay. 

There  is  a  rumbling  about  this  immense 
burden,  but  nothing  like  the  outrage  we 
should  expect.  This  is  because  this  huge  cost 
increase  has  been  disguised  so  artfully.  The 
biggest  single  component  of  health  care  is 
concealed  in  the  insurance  our  employer  usu- 
ally pays  for  us  as  part  of  our  wages  and  sal- 
aries. Here  is  a  pa.vment  of  a  colossal  $270 
billion,  mostly  unseen,  slipped  in  large  part 
out  of  our  pockets  in  a  deduction  from  our 
monthly  pay  in  health  premiums. 

That's  only  the  beginning.  We  will  also  pay 
a  huge  $235  billion  this  year  in  federal  taxes 
also  withheld  from  our  paychecks  for  .Medi- 
care. Medicaid  and  other  health  care  costs. 
Not  one  taxpayer  in  ten  realizes  it.  but  tax- 
payers will  pay  another  $100  billion  in  addi- 
tional state  and  local  property,  sales,  and  in- 
come taxes.  That's  not  for  local  schools  or 
for  police  protection  or  sanitation.  It's  for 
health  care  costs. 

There's  more.  The  good  Samaritans  among 
us  will— bless  their  hearts — donate  an  addi- 
tional $30  billion  in  private  charitable  con- 
tributions to  hospitals,  hospices,  clinics  and 
other  health  providers.  So  far.  all  of  the  im- 
mense spending  for  health  care  that  I  have 
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specified  has  not  reached  the  consciousness 
of  most  of  us.  It's  invisible.  Now  consider 
health  care  costs  we  do  recognize.  Directly 
out  of  our  pockets,  we  will  pay  about  $165 
billion  this  year  in  doctor,  hospital  and 
other  medical  costs  To  many  of  us,  just  this 
payment  we  personally  make  is  the  cost  of 
health  care.  That's  an  illusion.  The  total 
cost  taken  from  us  by  health  care  is  almost 
five  times  as  great. 

None  of  the  other  economically  thriving 
countries  in  the  world  suffer  anything  like 
this  immense  burden.  Whereas  America 
leaves  15%  of  our  people  without  a  nickel's 
worth  of  health  care  insurance,  other  devel- 
oped countries  generally  cover  all  of  their 
people.  Here  is  a  classic  example  of  wasted 
spending.  Think  of  it.  We  spend  50°o  more 
than  Canada  or  Germany  for  each  person  for 
health  care  and  100%  more  than  Japan.  -And 
yet  each  of  these  countries  covers  all  of  its 
people  with  health  insurance.  Furthermore, 
such  indicators  of  the  efficacy  of  the  health 
care  system  as  infant  mortality  and  the  rate 
of  improvement  in  longevit.v  show  America 
lagging  behind  each  of  these  countries. 

The  ultimate  irony  is  that  virtually  all  of 
the  improvement  in  .American  health  in  the 
past  30  years  has  come  from  a  steadily  grow- 
ing change  in  lifestyle.  This  change  costs 
nothing.  It  has  aciuall.v  saved  billions.  Many 
Americans  eat  less.  Tens  of  millions  have 
given  up  smoking.  Drug  and  alcohol  addic- 
tion is  down.  Americans  are  now  spending 
less  on  tobacco,  booze,  drugs  and  food. 

By  saving  money  with  a  disciplined  life- 
style, an  increasing  number  of  Americans 
have  improved  their  health.  Meanwhile,  the 
far  greater  sums  we  spend  on  our  inferior 
health  care  system  do  less  to  advance  our 
health  and  have  become  the  number  one  drag 
on  our  economy. 

How  do  we  cut  this  monstrous  and  patheti- 
cally ineffective  health  care  spending''  The 
New  York  Times  and  Fortune  magazine  call 
the  answer  ••managed  competition  ".  They^re 
right.  We  have  to  manage  health  care  so  that 
those  who  pay  for  it^ — the  insurers  and  the 
government — can  negotiate  on  a  real  power 
basis  with  the  clinics  and  hospitals  that  pro- 
vide medical  ser\'ices.  I  do  not  need  to  go 
into  the  specifics  of  this  concept  for  this 
hearing,  but  suffice  to  say  that  we  could  save 
between  $100  billion  and  $200  billion  per  year 
within  five  years,  while  simultaneously  in- 
creasing life  span,  and  decreasing  infant 
mortality. 

There  are  countless  other  areas  of  spending 
that  could  be  cut  to  balance  the  budget.  We 
could  internationalize  our  major  scientific 
programs.  For  example,  the  United  States 
should  not  pay  80  to  90%  of  the  costs  of  the 
$80  billion  space  station.  We  should  limit  our 
contribution  to  25%.  Additionally,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  charges  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  losing  up  to  $50  billion  per  year 
because  it  doesn't  know  its  cost  of  oper- 
ations, and  therefore  grossly  undercharges 
for  credit  and  insurance.  The  federal  govern- 
ment is  the  only  major  enterprise— public  or 
private— in  the  country  that  requires  no 
independent  audit  of  its  operations.  There 
are  several  other  areas  of  federal  spending 
that  could  be  cut.  and  I  would  be  happy  to 
provide  further  ideas  to  the  committee  at 
any  time. 

.Are  there  alternatives  to  the  Balanced 
Budget  Amendment?  I  think  not.  Although 
some  would  like  to  continue  to  hike  up 
taxes,  it  would  not  bode  well  for  long  term 
economic  health.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
enough  tax  revenue  out  there  to  fund  the 
federal  beast.  Furthermore.  Americans  are 
now  paying  a  higher  proportion  of  their  in- 
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come  In  taxes  than  at  any  other  time.  Let 
me  elaborate. 

In  1929.  total  taxes  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment absorbed  about  IS^i  of  American  in- 
come. By  1933.  the  tax  burden  on  much  lower 
national  personal  Income  had  risen  to  23%. 
Six  yeai-s  later.  Americans  were  paying  ZT'o 
of  their  income  m  taxe.s  to  finance  the  strug- 
gle against  the  depression.  Then  our  country 
entered  the  all-out  fight  for  freedom  in 
World  War  II  Personal  Income  rose  sharply, 
but  taxes  to  finance  the  colossal  expendi- 
tures of  that  war  rose  to  21%  of  a  hiiiher  in- 
come in  1942  and  crested  at  31%  In  1944  and 
1946.  By  1945.  with  the  war  over,  the  total  Ux 
burden  had  fallen  to  27%  of  personal  income. 

Was  that  31%  levy  the  high- water  mark  in 
American  taxation'.'  Not  by  a  long  shot  By 
1969.  taxes  at  every  level  of  American  gov- 
ernment were  taking  an  outrageous  38%-  or 
about  one  fifth-  more  of  American  income 
than  the  highest  burden  that  had  been  Im- 
posed in  the  last  years  of  World  War  It.  The 
combination  of  the  Vietnam  War.  the  ongo- 
ing Cold  War  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
so-called  war  against  poverty  were  said  to 
account  for  the  massive  expenditures  in  1969. 

So  here  we  are  20-8ome  years  later.  The 
Vietnam  War  is  over.  The  Cold  War  has 
ended.  The  "war  on  poverty"  has  died  And 
our  government  is  still  taking  an  all-lime 
record  38%  of  our  Income  in  taxes  one  fifth 
more  of  our  income  in  taxes  In  relation  to 
personal  income  than  it  was  taking  at  the 
height  of  the  most  costly  war  In  human  his- 
tory. It  is  absorbing  65°'o  more  than  when  the 
federal  government  was  engaged  in  an  all- 
out  struggle  against  our  worst  depression. 
and  nearly  three  limes  as  much  of  American 
income  as  when  we  last  enjoyed  similar  con- 
ditions of  world  peace  and  prosperity  back  in 
1929 

The  budget  deal  of  1990  raised  taxes  yet 
airain.  and  still  the  deficit  climbs,  and  still 
the  spending  surges  Americans  are  taxed 
enough,  and  should  not  be  forced  to  finance 
the  federal  folly  of  extravagant  spending  and 
massive  borrowing  that  already  Imposes  a 
tremendous  burden  on  future  generations. 

If  we  dont  pass  an  amendment  and  balance 
the  budget,  the  consequences  could  be  dire. 
As  Interest  payments  continue  to  grow  at  a 
rapid  rate,  they  will  crowd  out  all  other  im- 
portant spending  programs.  As  I  have  Indi- 
cated, there  may  not  be  enough  taxable  per- 
sonal income  out  there  to  keep  up  with  fed- 
eral debt  service.  Faced  with  staggering 
debts,  inadequate  funding  for  nearly  every 
discretionary  program,  entitlement,  or  man- 
dated spending  requirements  of  enormous 
proportion,  the  dollar  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  give.  It  is  easy  to  envision  rampant  in- 
flation, as  the  government  begins  to  print 
what  It  needs.  We  must  not  fall  into  the  trap 
of  printing  money,  and  sending  inflation 
through  the  roof. 

In  closing.  I  simply  want  to  say  that  Con- 
gress is  in  a  unique  and  powerful  position  to 
both  adopt  a  Balanced  Budget  Amendment, 
and.  subsequently,  balance  the  budget.  I 
have  identified  only  a  few  areas  of  spending 
cuts,  there  are  others.  Further,  the  leader- 
ship must  come  from  Congress.  8i^ce  we  are 
clearly  not  getting  it  from  the  President. 
President  Bush  has  presided  over  record  defi- 
cits, and  has  taken  pleasure  in  bashing  the 
Congress  for  spending  and  lavish  perks 
Against  the  backdrop  of  an  all-time  high  MOO 
billion  deficit,  as  many  or  more  Executive 
Branch  perks,  from  lavish  air  travel  to  staff 
gardeners  and  calligraphers.  have  been  ex- 
posed as  are  enjoyed  by  Congress. 

I  simply  Implore  that  Congress  cut 
through   the   rhetoric   of  difficult   decisions 


and  tough  choices,  and  make  a  rather  simple 
one:  to  adopt  a  Constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  federal  budget,  and  then  go 
about  doing  it. 

Statkmknt  ok  Gov    Rkhakd  D    Lam.m  Sib- 
vrrrKD  to  thk  Hoisk  Budget  Committkk 

OS  THE  BaI.A.NCED  BlDOET  AMENDMt.NT  MAV 

13.  1992 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  my  views  on  a  Constitu- 
tional balanced  budget  amendment  gen- 
erally, and  on  House  .Joint  Resolulion  290  in 
particular.  I  can  think  of  no  more  importanl 
fiscal  reform  the  Congress  could  undertake 

For  .years  we  have  all  listened  to  endless 
streams  of  rhetoric  from  btnh  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  Congress,  and  from  the  Administra- 
tion, on  the  need  to  curb  the  deficit,  and  the 
best  way  to  arrive  at  a  balanced  federal 
budget.  Meanwhile,  we  continue  to  see  an  ex- 
plosion in  both  deficits  and  debt  by  the  fed- 
eral government. 

For  years  I  was  strongl.v  against  amending 
the  Constitution  to  require  a  balanced  fed- 
eral budget  But  after  careful  study  of  the 
issue.  I  am  now  as  strongly  convinced  that  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  is  the  most  ef- 
fective way  we  can  control  the  alarming 
cycle  of  deficits  and  debt.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
you  and  your  colleagues  agree  that  the  defi- 
cits and  debt  must  be  brought  under  control, 
you  must  work  to  pass  H  .J.  Res  290.  and 
send  the  states  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  ratify. 

WHY  WE  NEED  A  BALANCED  HUDGtrr  AMENDMENT 

Mr,  Chairman,  we  have  not  seen  a  balanced 
budget  in  22  years.  Instead.  Congress  and  the 
President  have  gone  on  a  borrowing  and 
spending  binge.  It  took  205  years,  from  1776 
to  1981.  to  reach  a  trillion  dollars  of  national 
debt.  It  has  since  taken  only  ten  years  to 
reach  nearly  $4  trillion  In  the  fiscal  years 
1991.  1992.  and  1993  alone,  we  will  likely  see  a 
trillion  dollars  of  new  debt. 

Many  f>eople  are  Inclined  to  disregard  defi- 
cits, on  the  theory  that  if  our  economy  keeps 
growing,  we  will  simply  grow  our  way  out  of 
them.  The  economy  grew  throughout  the 
eighties,  yet  deficits  simply  continued  to 
grow. 

The  rapidly  rising  debt  contributes  to  or 
aggravates  a  weakened  economy.  First,  as 
the  national  debt  increases,  interest  pay- 
ments also  increase  In  fact,  interest  pay- 
ments are  one  of  the  fastest  growing  expend- 
itures in  the  budget,  and  may  shortly  be  the 
largest  single  budget  item  As  interest  pay- 
ments skyrocket,  they  crowd  out  spending 
on  important  federal  priorities,  and  elimi- 
nate room  for  new  priorities  in  the  budget. 
The  important  role  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  our  societ.v  is  restricted  by  ever 
growing  interest  payments  on  our  national 
debt 

Simultaneously,  private  and  foreign  cap- 
ital finances  the  debt  rather  than  being  In- 
vested in  areas  that  will  ensure  long-term 
economic  growth.  This  puts  a  clamp  on  our 
productivity,  and  therefore  on  our  long-term 
ability  to  produce  enough  to  keep  up  with 
our  debts.  I  think  our  standard  of  living  is 
already  experiencing  a  decline  due  in  part  to 
our  massive  debt. 

Ultimately,  we  may  very  possibly  lose  our 
economic  self-determination  There  may 
very  likely  be  a  point  at  which  we  can  no 
longer  b<irrow  and  must  repay.  Worse,  we 
may  not  be  the  ones  to  make  that  decision— 
our  creditors  may  make  it  for  us. 

Members  of  Congress  and  the  President 
have  a  moral  obligation  ourselves  to  reverse 
our  national  trend  of  borrowing.  By  borrow- 
ing, we  are  committing  future  generations 


paying  for  our  current  expenditures.  Al- 
though they  will  not  receive  the  benefits  of 
those  expenditures,  they  will  be  obligated  to 
pay  for  them  How  much?  Interest  on  today's 
debt,  the  accumulation  of  all  past  budget 
deficits,  will  cost  today's  child  S90.000  in 
extra  taxes,  on  average,  over  his  or  her  life- 
time. By  contrast,  today's  adult  will  pay  less 
than  half  that  amount. 

.■\nd  children  will  pay  in  more  than  just 
taxes  They  will  suffer  higher  interest  rates, 
more  expensive  housing,  fewer  jobs,  lower 
wages,  decaying  infrastructure,  meager  re- 
tirement incomes,  and  little  or  no  govern- 
ment help.  If  they  are  lucky,  our  creditors 
will  not  have  assumed  total  control  of  our 
economy. 

Had  the  Framers  been  able  to  conceive  of 
politics  in  the  twentieth  century  they  un- 
doubtedly would  have  included  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  in  the  Constitution.  At 
the  time,  however,  a  balanced  budget  provi- 
sion seemed  unnecessary.  According  to 
Thomas  Jefferson,  elected  officials  "should 
consider  ourselves  unauthorized  to  saddle 
prosperity  with  our  debts,  and  morally 
bound  to  pay  them  ourselves,"  In  other 
words,  the  government  had  a  moral  commit- 
ment to  balance  Its  books. 

Unfortunately,  modern  special  Interest 
politics  has  streamrolled  any  moral  commit- 
ment against  deficit  spending,  and  has  ren- 
dered recent  Congress  and  I*residenls  incapa- 
ble of  acting  in  the  broader,  national  Inter- 
est on  fiscal  matters.  When  Congress  consid- 
ers a  specific  spending  cut  which  would  help 
balance  the  budget,  that  fiscal  restraint  is  in 
the  broad  interest  of  all  Americans.  But  the 
direct  benefit  each  American  receives  from 
any  individual  spending  cut  is  minimal.  Con- 
versel.v.  the  direct  beneficiaries  and  adminis- 
trators of  any  spending  program  have  a  tre- 
mendous amount  at  stake  in  the  outcome  of 
a  debate  over  funding  of  their  program. 

While  all  Americans  who  stand  to  gain  if 
the  program  is  cut  suind  idly  by.  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  program  mount  focused,  in- 
tense lobbying  campaigns,  often  involving 
political  donations.  Ultimately  the  limited 
special  interests  win.  the  deficit  mounts,  and 
spending  remains  unfettered.  The  result  is  a 
budget  that  has  been  consistently  unbal- 
anced for  22  straight  years. 

Contrary  to  rhetoric.  Congress  and  the 
President  cannot,  or  will  not.  balance  the 
budget  on  their  own.  They  are  faced  with 
tremendous  pressures  against  cuttlntf  spend- 
ing, and  rarely  rewarded  for  decreasing  the 
budget.  This  means  that  the  22  year  legacy 
will  only  continue.  How  much  longer.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  it  be  until  debt  service 
reaches  60".  of  the  budget?  How  long  will  it 
be  until  entitlements  suck  every  dollar  of 
tax  revenues  and  still  demand  more?  How 
long  will  it  be  until  the  United  States  can  no 
longer  attain  the  credit  it  has  been  lavishing 
on  itself,  until  we  can  literally  borrow  no 
more? 

Hot  SE  JOINT  RESOLfTlON  2W0 

Our  current  fiscal  crisis  is  .severe,  and  in 
need  of  immediate  attention.  The  single  far- 
thest reaching  step  Congress  can  take  is  to 
propose  and  send  to  the  states  to  ratify,  a 
Constitutional  amendment  requiring  a  bal- 
ance federal  budget.  HJRes  290.  sponsored  by 
Representative  Stenholm.  and  277  of  his  col- 
leagues, is  the  proposal  Congress  must  pass, 

HJRes  290  would  require  that  prior  to 
adopting  Its  annual  budget,  the  Congress  and 
the  President  must  adopt  a  joint  resolution 
specifying  the  amount  of  estimated  revenues 
for  the  next  year.  Based  on  that  resolution, 
Congiess  would  adopt  and  enforce  a  budget 
in  which  outlays  would  be  limited  to  pro- 
jected revenue. 


!  .'.'•:i'  are  several  escape  mechanisms  build 
.:  •  H.IRps  290.  in  order  to  provide  flexibility 
and  to  allow  Congress  to  address  unforeseen 
demands  on  the  budget.  For  example,  the  en- 
tire provision  would  be  waived  in  the  event 
of  a  declared  war.  Additionally.  Congress 
could  authorize  a  sf)ecific  amount  of  deficit 
spending  with  a  60%  vote.  Moreover,  the 
amendment  does  not  stipulate  how  the  budg- 
et must  be  balanced.  With  a  Constitutional 
majority,  50%  plus  one  vote.  Congress  could 
vote  to  raise  taxes  if  that  were  action  it 
deemed  appropriate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  probably  impossible  to 
craft  a  balanced  budget  amendment  that 
would  please  all  critics  throughout  the  ideo- 
logical range.  I  am  sure  that  my  perfect 
amendment  would  differ.  Accordingly,  it  is 
easy  to  identify  minor  criticisms  of  H.lKes 
290, 

Criticisms  notwithstanding.  HJRes  290  will 
impose  fiscal  discipline  and  accountability 
on  the  institution  of  Congress,  If  Congress 
wants  to  raise  taxes  to  balance  the  budget, 
then  each  member  must  vote  to  do  so.  If 
Congress  feels  that  a  certain  level  of  deficit 
spending  is  necessary,  then  it  must  go  on 
record  to  deficit  spend.  The  public  has  be- 
come disenchanted  with  Congress  for  several 
reasons,  a  primary  one  of  which  is  the  lack 
f  accountability  members  assume  for  the 
•ate  of  national  affairs.  Beyond  establishing 
a  direct.  Constitutional  relationship  between 
federal  receipts  and  expenditures,  a  Balanced 
Budget  Amendment  will  place  accountabil- 
ity upon  individual  members  of  Congress  on 
all  fiscal  matters. 

WHY  CONGRE.Sa  SHOULD  ACT  NOW 

Not  only  have  I  been  converted  to  support- 
ing the  Balanced  Budget  Amendment.  I  am  a 
strong  advocate  of  getting  it  done  now 
through  either  of  the  two  means.  The  first, 
of  course,  is  through  the  Congress  adopting 
such  an  amendment  and  sending  it  to  the 
states  for  ratification.  The  second,  is 
through  the  Article  V  convention  call. 

As  you  know.  32  states  have  called  for  a 
Constitutional  convention  on  the  Balanced 
Budget  Amendment.  That  is  just  two  shy  of 
the  necessary  34.  Frankly,  that  should  be  a 
strong  enough  signal.  It  would  be  political 
suicide  for  Congress  to  allow  a  Constitu- 
tional convention  to  draft  a  Balanced  Budget 
Amendment.  Constitutional  convention  dele- 
gates would  be  elected  from  every  congres- 
sional district  in  the  country,  and  many  of 
them  would  certainly  run  for  Congress  after 
completing  work  on  the  Balanced  Budget 
Amendment  that  Congress  refused  to  pass.  I 
know  of  several  state  legislators  who 
reached  office  because  of  their  work  at  a 
state  Constitutional  convention.  The  same 
thing  would  happen  in  Congress. 

Further,  a  Constitutional  convention 
would  mark  the  ultimate  failure  of  Congress 
to  respond  to  the  people  it  represents.  Is  our 
government  for  the  people,  or  for  elected  of- 
ficials and  special  interests?  The  polling 
data  clearly  supports  the  concept  of  a  Bal- 
anced Budget  Amendment.  The  people  want 
it.  and  Congress  Is  standing  in  the  way. 

Fears  of  "runaway  conventions"  are  un- 
founded. The  process  is  multi-step,  and  any- 
thing a  Constitutional  convention  adopts 
still  must  be  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  38 
states.  Even  in  the  bizarre  and  unlikely 
event  that  a  Constitutional  convention 
adopted  a  radical  rewrite  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  states  would  simply  not  ratify  it. 

In  short.  Mr,  Chairman,  the  time  is  ripe 
both  economically  and  poliiically  for  Con- 
gress to  adopt  HJRes  290.  and  send  the  states 
a  Balanced  Budget  Amendment  to  ratify. 
Not  only  would  this  mark  a  serious,  honest. 


sincere  attempt  by  Congress  to  deal  with  the 
harmful  deficit  and  debt,  but  it  would  also 
set  us  off  on  a  course  of  long-term  economic 
strength  and  growth.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
we  have  fallen  to  this  level  before  seriously 
considering  the  real  solution.  It  is  my  hope 
that  Congress  will  not  let  the  situation  dete- 
riorate further, 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  .yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  fi'om  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  COfGHLlN]. 

Mr.  COUGHLLN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
there  was  ever  an  example  of  the  need 
for  a  balanced  budget  amendment,  it 
was  the  House-Senate  conference  last 
week  on  the  so-called  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  That 
entile  <,'onference.  that  entire  con- 
I'erence,  was  engaged  in  a  dispute  as  to 
how  to  get  around  the  present  budget 
ceiling  caps  on  spending— the  entire 
conference. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for  emergency  money  be- 
cause of  the  situation  in  Los  Angeles. 
That  money  comes  over  and  above  the 
budget  caps  in  the  present  budget 
agi'eement.  But  that  entire  conference 
was  spent  seeing  how  we  could  add  to 
that  money  for  other  programs  that 
the  President  had  not  asked  for  and 
how  much  we  could  force  the  President 
to  accept  in  order  to  get  what  he  want- 
ed. The  entire  conference  was  devoted 
to  that,  mj'  colleagues,  and  what  was  a 
$600  million  request  by  the  President 
over  and  above  the  budget  caps  became 
a  51.4  billion  bill  that  I  hope  and  trust 
the  President  will  veto,  as  he  should 
veto. 

But.  my  colleagues,  it  is  an  example 
of  the  fact  that  this  body,  this  Con- 
gress, we  use  any  ruse,  and  we  use  any 
subterfuge.  It  will  change  the  law.  It 
will  do  anything  it  can  to  get  new 
money  for  spending,  to  get  new  spend- 
ing programs,  and  there  is  not  at  all 
anything  to  wcmder  about.  That  is 
what  we  are  m  the  business  of  doing, 
enacting  new  programs,  enacting  new 
regulations,  enacting  new  spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  way  to  limit 
the  insatiable  appetite,  the  insatiable 
appetite  of  this  body  for  additional 
spending  and  new  programs,  is  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  prohibit  that. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  take  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  lightly.  It  is  indeed  a  sacred 
document  to  all  of  us.  to  each  and 
every  one  of  us.  But  the  only  way  that 
we  are  going  to  limit  that  insatiable 
appetite  for  more  spending  is  to  amend 
that  Constitution  so  that  this  body 
cannot  do  what  we  did  just  last  week, 
and  that  is  get  ai'ound  our  own  limits. 
the  limits  that  we  imposed  on  our- 
selves, the  limits  that  are  imposed  in 
law.  not  in  the  Constitution,  because 
we  will  get  around  them  ever.v  time. 
We  will  find  ways  to  spend  the  money. 
We  will  use  a  subterfuge,  we  will  use  a 
ruse,  and  we  will  find  some  way  of  get- 
ting around  the  budget  process. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  have  been  here  for  24 
years.    I    have    seen    budget    processes 


come  and  go.  and.  every  time  we  found 
a  way  to  get  around  them,  and  the  only 
way  that  '.ve  will  provide  something 
that  cannot  be  subject  to  a  subterfuge. 
is  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  a  balanced  budget 
amendment.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
support  It. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 

M.\RLKNEE1. 

Mr,  MARLENEE.  Mi .  Chairman,  rev- 
olution—revolution':' 

Is  there  any  wonder  why  we  have  a 
peoples  revolution  in  America',' 

Taxes  and  debt. 

Spend  and  regulate. 

Deceit  and  political  corruption. 

When  will  Congress  get  the  message? 

Will  it  be  when  1.50  new  Members 
have  been  sworn  in? 

Will  It  be  when  both  parties  are 
scorned  as  problems— not  the  solution? 

Will  it  be  when  an  independent  can- 
didate for  President  is  higher  in  the 
polls  that  either  party's  candidate"' 

Folks,  even  with  all  the  signs,  with 
all  the  signals,  with  all  the  pleading 
from  the  American  people,  the  U.S. 
Congress  has  not  yet  gotten  the  mes- 
sage from  the  American  people. 

The  message  was  to  balance  the 
budget;  the  people  told  us  to  get  your 
house  in  order.  The  voters  have  pleaded 
that  we  are  in  economic  gridlock,  that 
we  are  in  regulatory  gridlock. 

Yet  Congress  in  its  arrogant  and  po- 
litically corrupt  way  goes  on  and  on. 

Let  me  emphasize  recent  actions. 

National  Institutes  of  Health — $3.1 
billion  over  the  President's  request. 

Brand  new  and  extended  unemploy- 
ment benefits  bill— $3.6  billion. 

Reward  for  lawlessness,  burning,  and 
looting— $500  million  to  the  cities. 

The  S172  million  for  National  Under- 
sea Research  Program — that  was 
brandnew  and  unwanted. 

The  $8  billion  is  onli'  part  of  4  weeks 
of  expanded  and  new  programs. 

I  ask.  where  is  the  discipline? 

The  American  taxpayer  would  be  bat- 
tel- off  if  we  would  shut  this  place  down 
and  go  home.  Maybe  the  budget  would 
balance  itself. 

Then,  to  add  Insult  to  injury,  the 
leadership  plays  on  the  fears  of  older 
Americans  and  veterans.  The  spending 
addicts  threaten  taxpayers  with  tax  in- 
creases. They  threaten  Americans  with 
tales  of  horror. 

I  believe  that  behind  all  their  threats 
and  all  their  cacophony  is  an  insecu- 
rity that  they  cannot  be  reelected  if 
they  cannot  buy  their  way  in. 

The  American  Revolution  II. 

I  want  to  be  there. 

Any  Member  who  votes  against  the 
balanced  budget  amendment  deserves 
defeat . 

This  Congress  has  not  exhibited  dis- 
cipline and  now  the  American  public 
has  demanded  it  with  a  constitutional 
balanced  budget  amendment. 
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We  must  pass  a  balanced  budktfL 
amendment  or  the  revolution  will  only 
worsen. 

D  2100 

M:.  MuuDV.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  HUBH.\KU]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Mfume).  The  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  HUBB.\RD]  is  recognized  for 
2\v  minutes. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  many  reasons  why  we  should  pass  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

First,  we  begin  the  process  of  pulling 
this  country  out  of  potential  economic 
chaos.  Our  Nation  simply  cannot  con- 
tinue to  endure  record  deficits  and  an 
everdeepening  national  debt. 

This  year  our  Federal  Government 
will  spend  about  S3  for  every  $2  it  takes 
in. 

Surely,  we  are  aware  that  we  in  Con- 
gress do  not  have  the  political  courage 
to  pass  a  balanced  budget  through  leg- 
islation. We  haven't  done  that  during 
the  18  years  Ive  been  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

If  this  constitutional  amendment 
takes  effect  by  1997  it  will,  of  course, 
require  approval  by  two-thirds  majori- 
ties in  the  House  and  Senate  and  ratifi- 
cation by  38  States. 

Even  now  we  are  telling  tjie  Amer- 
ican people  we  can  balance  the  budget 
with  spending  cuts  alone.  The  truth  is 
that  balancing  the  budget  will  require 
both  tax  increases  and  spending  cuts. 

The  public  clearly  is  fed  up  with  busi- 
ness as  usual  in  Washington. 

Our  gross  Federal  debt  is  at  $4  tril- 
lion and  rising. 

Some  who  oppose  a  constitutional 
amendment  today  opposed  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  approach  to  deficit  reduction 
several  years  ago.  Obviously,  the  1985 
Gramm-Rudman  law  didn't  work  to  ac- 
tually lower  Federal  spending. 

The  constitutional  amendment  ap- 
proach is  necessary,  workable,  and 
right. 

Our  current  laws,  our  budget  process, 
our  authorization  and  appropriations 
bills  simply  do  not  reijuire  us  to  spend 
only  the  Federal  dollars  we  take  in  as 
revenue. 

We  need  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  enforce  the  fiscal  discipline  which 
we  now  lack. 

Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  fi'om  Mary- 
land [Mr.  GILCHKK.ST). 

Mr.  GILCHREST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  balanced 
budget  amendment,  and  I  request  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  admit  to  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  reluctance  to  amending 
the    Constitution.     As    a    teacher,     I 


taught  a  generation  uf  stutients  about 
this  sacred  document,  and  I  tried  to 
endow  them  with  a  degree  of  reverence 
for  it.  I  taught  them  that  it  provides 
checks  and  balances  against  tyranny, 
that  it  ensuies  democracy,  and  that  it 
protects  their  civil  liberties.  I  taught 
them  that  the  Constitution  is  the  one 
guarantee  of  a  fair  and  representative 
government.  And  yet.  it  is  for  these 
very  students  that  this  amendment  is 
so  necessary,  for  that  very  same  docu- 
ment has  not  protected  their  future 
from  the  spending  excesses  of  our  gen- 
eration. 

We  all  know  that  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  the  Revolutionary  War  was 
taxation  without  representation;  out- 
Founding  Fathers  were  careful  to  en- 
sure that  this  would  never  happen 
again.  And  yet.  future  generations  are 
being  saddled  with  taxes  over  which 
they  have  no  control  through  the  ac- 
tions of  this  Congress.  That  the  Con- 
stitution takes  no  steps  to  prevent  this 
is  a  shortcoming  in  that  document. 
Perhaps  the  Framers  lacked  the  fore- 
sight. 01-  the  cynicism,  to  envision  a 
day  when  Congress  would  allocate  Fed- 
eral money  as  political  capital,  and 
thus  create  debts  which  triple  our  reve- 
nues. 

Man.v  will  argue,  and  ai-gue  correctly, 
that  this  amendment  does  not  balance 
the  budget;  it  simply  makes  it  more 
difficult  to  spend  in  deficit.  They  say 
that  only  politically  courageous  deci- 
sions will  balance  the  budget.  This  is 
true,  in  much  the  same  way  that  decid- 
ing to  go  on  a  diet  does  not  make  one 
lose  weight;  it  is  only  the  firet  step  to- 
ward losing  weight.  Today  we  can  take 
only  the  first  step:  it  does  not  end  here. 
But  if  we  cannot  even  take  this  first 
step,  there  may  not  be  any  hope. 

I  have  heard  criticism  that  this 
amendment  is  not  serious,  that  it 
passes  off  the  difficult  task  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget  to  future  leaders. 
They  say  we  need  to  make  the  difficult 
decisions  today  to  balance  the  budget. 
And  yet  most  of  these  critics  are 
among  those  who  wanted  to  bring  down 
the  firewalls  and  spend  the  peace  divi- 
dend. Most  of  these  critics  have  contin- 
ually supported  unfunded  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  Most  of  these  men  and 
women  oppose  amendments  to  cut  ap- 
propriation bills.  Where  is  the  courage 
in  that'.' 

We  have  already  passed  on  a  $4  tril- 
lion debt  to  our  children  and  grand- 
children. As  they  struggle  to  meet  the 
interest  payments  on  this  debt,  they 
will  not  care  whether  it  was  the  Presi- 
dent's fault  or  Congress':  whether  it 
wiis  the  Democrats  or  the  Republicans: 
whether  it  was  social  spending  or  de- 
fense. They  will  only  wonder  why  we 
never  took  the  steps  necessary  to  see 
that  It  did  not  happen.  The.y  will  won- 
der why  this  Constitution  that  they 
were  taught  to  revere  did  not  protect 
them  from  this.  They  will  wonder  how 
we  could  do  this  to  them. 


Mi-.  Chairman,  after  I  leave  Congress. 
I  hope  to  return  to  teaching.  And  when 
I  tell  my  students  about  their  Govern- 
ment and  its  workings,  I  do  not  want 
to  have  to  say  that  I  would  not  vote  for 
an  amendment  designed  to  ensure  that 
Congress  could  not  spend  their  inherit- 
ance. I  do  not  want  to  tell  them  that 
the  Constitution  does  not  protect  them 
from  the  profligacy  of  a  Government 
they  did  not  elect.  I  want  to  tell  them 
that  I  was  a  part  of  the  Congress  which 
finally  took  the  first  step  to  protect 
them. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr,  Chair- 
man. I  have  to  tell  my  colleagues,  it  is 
way  past  time,  and  1  ought  to  stop 
there.  It  is  way  past  the  time.  But  it  is 
way  past  the  time  for  a  balanced  budg- 
et amendment. 

I  tell  my  colleagues,  this  spending  is 
like  a  horse  running  wild  on  an 
unfenced  prairie.  Once  and  for  all.  Con- 
gress finally  has  a  chance  to  lasso  this 
bugger.  It  is  a  fact.  In  the  last  30  .years. 
Congress  has  balanced  the  Federal 
budget  one  time.  But  it  has  managed  to 
raise  taxes  56  times.  That  is  downright 
ridiculous. 

Those  of  you  who  oppose  this  amend- 
ment, and  especially  those  who  are  try- 
ing to  derail  this  effort.  Open  your  eyes 
and  ears.  The  American  people  are  fed 
up.  They  are  demanding  change. 

Americans  don't  want,  don't  need, 
and  don't  desei-ve  big  Government  debt. 
Congress  is  to  blame  for  this  mess  and 
Congress  is  the  one  to  fix  it.  We  are  al- 
most $4  trillion  in  debt. 

This  year  alone  we  will  pay  over  S300 
billion  in  interest.  Do  you  know  what 
this  is?  It  is  a  stop  watch.  Click.  Click. 
One  second.  10.000  taxpayer  dollars 
down  the  drain  on  interest  alone. 

This  body  has  the  power  to  balance 
the  budget  on  its  own.  But  in  the  world 
of  partisan  politics  and  special  interest 
groups.  Congress  refuses  to  even  try. 
An  amendment  to  our  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion is  one  law  that  Congress  cannot 
ignore. 

Take  a  look  at  the  people  speaking 
against  this  amendment.  They  are  the 
big  spendei's.  To  me  it  is  obvious.  They 
are  afraid  an  amendment  like  this 
would  actually  work. 

Instead  of  mending  their  ways  and 
using  a  little  fiscal  restraint.  They  are 
more  interested  in  frightening  the  el- 
derly, and  threatening  our  veterans  by 
using  scare  tactics  that  are  untrue. 

A  straight  forward,  balanced  budget 
amendment  does  not  threaten  social 
security.  Medicare,  or  any  other  vital 
Federal  programs. 

Plain  and  simple— this  amendment 
outlaws  deficit  spending.  That  means 
we'll  have  to  cut  the  pork  and  make 
the  hard  decisions  we  should  have  been 
making  all  along. 

Let  me  ask,  which  would  we  do, 
would  we  fund  a  S40  million  rock-and- 


roll  mustum  iti  do  we  support  Social 
Security  and  Medicare'.'  That  is  an  easy 
decision  to  make,  not  difficult. 

Balancing  the  Federal  budget  is  an 
opportunity  this  Congress  cannot  af- 
ford to  miss.  The  future  of  our  children 
and  this  country  is  in  our  hands  with 
this  amendment.  Watch  this  stop 
watch.  Do  not  let  the  second  tick 
away.  After  tomorrow,  we  may  not  get 
another  chance. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  S.^NTORl'M). 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  listened  to  a  lot  of  the  debate 
today,  and  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  Mem- 
ber come  up  who  oppose  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  and  blame  these 
high  deficits  on  big  tax  decreases  back 
in  the  early  1980's  and  record  defense 
spending  during  the  1980's.  that  is  why 
we  have  the  deficits  we  have  today. 

Well.  I  might  agree  with  them  in  the 
early  1980's,  that  may  have  been  the 
reason  we  had  the  deficits  in  the  early 
1980's.  I  do  not  agree  that  that  is  the 
reason  we  have  deficits  today. 

As  everyone  knows,  we  have  in- 
creased taxes  three  or  four,  ma.vbe  five 
times  since  1981-82.  W'e  have  been  cut- 
ting defense  steadily  since  1985.  In  fact, 
if  we  look  at  what  we  spend  on  defense. 
it  is  at  one  of  the  all-time  lows  as  a 
percentage  of  the  budget. 

If  we  look  at  what  we  pay  in  taxes  in 
this  country,  they  say  these  big  tax 
cuts.  We  pa.y  as  much  as  taxpayers,  on 
the  Federal  level,  today  as  we  did  back 
in  1980  and  1981  before  the  tax  cuts 
went  into  effect. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  though, 
what  is  driving  it.  and  this  has  been 
gone  over  and  over  again,  is  entitle- 
ments, and  interest  on  the  debt  and  all 
these  things  that  we  just  do  not  have 
the  political  will  to  make  tough  deci- 
sions. 

I  hear  everyone  coming  up  on  the 
other  side  who  is  against  this  balanced 
budget  amendment  saying,  this  is  an 
irrevelant  exercise.  We  need  to  stand 
down  here.  We  need  to  discuss  the  is- 
sues of  the  day.  We  need  to  make  the 
tough  cuts. 

Let  me  tell  my  colleagues  about 
those  Members  who  come  down  here, 
because  we  have  a  little  information  on 
these  Members  that  come  down  here. 
We  have  something  called  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Tracking  System. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Stenholm]  has  been  very  active  in  this, 
as  have  I.  in  trying  to  find  out  what 
the  motivating  force  is  behind  all  these 
Members  introducing,  raising  spending 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

We  found  that  one  of  the  things  was 
that  Members  introduce  a  lot  of  bills 
that  increase  spending.  In  fact,  they  in- 
troduce a  heck  of  a  lot  more  bills  to  in- 
crease spending  than  they  do  to  de- 
crease spending.  And  what  we  found. 
and  we  looked  at  the  278  Members  who 
signed  the  balanced  budget  petition,  we 


found  out  that  on  average  they  have 
sponsored  bills  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress to  increase  the  deficit  by  S27  bil- 
lion. That  is  a  little  hypocritical. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  Members  who 
did  not  sign.  Let  us  look  at  the  Mem- 
bers who  oppose.  Let  us  look  at  the 
Members  who  come  hei-e  and  say. 
••Well,  if  we  just  discussed  the  issues  of 
the  day  and  if  we  just  had  the  political 
will,  if  we  weren't  pandering  to  people 
back  home,  then  we  could  solve  this 
deficit  problem." 

Those  Members  sponsored  bills  on  av- 
erage to  increase  the  deficit  $128  billion 
per  person,  individual  Member  of  Con- 
gress. $100  billion  more  of  cosponsor- 
ship  of  bills  to  spend  money  than  those 
who  want  to  balance  the  budget. 

Where  is  the  sincerity  here''  Who  are 
the  Members  who  really  just  do  not 
want  to  control  spending,  who  would 
rather  be  able  to  say.  ••!  am  doing  this 
for  you.  folks  back  home,  reelect  me." 

Mr.  0BP:Y.  Mi.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield" 

Mr.  SANTORU.M,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wi.-innMn. 

Mr.  OBEY.  .Mi,  Chairman,  can  the 
gentleman  name  the  one  committee 
chairman  in  the  House  who  has  re- 
ceived 3  letters  in  a  row  in  3  separate 
fiscal  years  from  the  Reagan  White 
House  and  the  Bush  While  House 
threatening  to  veto  his  appropriation 
bill  because  it  did  not  spend  enough 
money? 

Mr.  SANTORUM  .\Ii  Chairman.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  actions 
in  trying  to  reduce  spending.  I  would 
just  say  that  unfortunately,  as  an  op- 
ponent to  the  balanced  budget,  the  gen- 
tleman is  not  in  very  good  company 
when  it  comes  to  Members  who  want  to 
reduce  spending. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  continue  to  yield.  I  am 
very  comfortable  with  the  company  I 
am  in. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
telling  the  gentleman  that  the  num- 
bers do  not  lie.  If  we  look  at  the  bills 
that  are  sponsored  by  Members  who  are 
not  signing  on.  and  did  not  .sign  on.  to 
the  balanced  budget  amendment,  those 
Members  sponsored  bills  that  spent 
$100  billion  more  on  average  than  Mem- 
bers who  did  sponsor. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  continue  to  .yield,  can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  who  is  the  last 
President  to  ask  the  Congress  to  pass  a 
balanced  budget'' 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  who  w-as  the  last  President  to 
submit  a  balanced  budget? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  1  do  not  know  that 
answer.  I  know  it  was  not  PuMuMn  or 
Bush. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  be  surprised  if  I  told  him 
that  after  submitting  a  budget  which 
was  slightly  out  of  balance,  that  Mr. 
Carter  resubmitted  his  budget  with  the 
purpose  of  hiltintr  a  zero  deficit? 


Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
plaud then-President  Carter  for  doing 
the  right  thing.  I  stand  here  in  saying 
that  I  am  not  pointing  the  blame  solely 
at  the  Congress.  I  freely  admit  that  the 
folks  up  on  Pennsylvania  .\venue  have 
something  to  blame. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  continue  to  .vield.  would 
the  gentleman  tell  me  what  is  the  max- 
imum amount  by  which  any  Congress 
has  ever  changed  any  President's  budg- 
et since  Harry  Truman's  administra- 
tion'' 

n  2120 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Again.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Obey]  he  dazzles  me.  I  will  defer  to  him 
and  trust  his  figures. 

Mr.  OBEY.  It  is  3  percent.  So  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  perfectly  correct  to 
suggest  that  the  Congress  has  been  der- 
elict in  its  duty  in  dealing  with  budget 
deficits,  but  I  think  we  need  to  put  it 
in  perspective  and  point  out  that  it  is 
not  a  failure  of  the  Congress,  it  is  a 
failure  of  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  think  until  we  have  both 
branches  accepting  responsibility  that 
it  will  not  get  fixed. 

Mi  SANTORUM.  If  I  can  stipulate 
that,  and  use  the  rest  of  my  time.  I 
w-ould  be  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a 
different  question.  When  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  talked  about  the 
people  who  were  not  supporting  the 
balanced  budget  amendment  and  im- 
plied they  were  hypocritical.  I  believe 
it  is  against  the  rules  of  the  House  to 
impugn  the  motives  of  Members  of  the 
body. 

.Mr.  SANTORU.M.  OK. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
.MKfME).  The  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Moody]  is  correct. 

Mr  SANTORUM.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Let  me  just  say  that  those  who  come 
here  to  the  well  and  suggest  they  are 
willing  to  discuss,  and  they  tick  off  10 
or  12  defense  programs  that  they  do  not 
support  anyway  that  they  would  like 
to  get  rid  of.  I  really  do  question— in 
deference  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Moody]— I  really  do  ques- 
tion whether  they  really  want  to  get  at 
the  bottom  of  the  issue  here,  which  is 
to  reduce  the  deficit,  when  they  are  out 
there  sponsoring  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  of  increased  spending. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  we  get  down 
to  the  basic  issue,  which  is.  let  us  pass 
this  amendment,  let  us  go  back  and 
then  have  these  discussions,  on  which  I 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget.  I  think  he  is  abso- 
lutely right,  we  have  very  tough  deci- 
sions to  make.  I  am  willing  to  make 
those. 
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I  offered  a  budtret  in  committee  that 
reduced  the  deficit  by  $35  billion  this 
year,  and  did  not  pet  very  many  votes 
for  it.  I  offered  specifii'  amendment 
after  specific  amendment,  and  I  did  not 
gret  very  many  votes  for  it.  The  fact  is. 
it  is  very  difficult  to  say  we  are  going 
to  have  very  serious  discussions,  when 
every  time  we  have  a  sei'ious  discussion 
we  are  shot  down.  We  are  here  today 
because  we  have  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  on  the  floor,  and  we  are 
not  going  to  have  serious  discussions 
until  it  is  passed. 

Mr  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  BENNK-rr). 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
speaker  who  just  spoke  pointed  out 
something  that  concerns  me  very 
greatly.  That  is  that  we  are  stagnating 
our  Government  if  we  cannot  introduce 
or  we  cannot  work  for  new  legislation 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  when  there  are  great  prob- 
lems out  there  that  need  help;  we  are 
in  a  real  bad  fix. 

If  I  were  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  running  for  President  today, 
my  first  agenda  would  be  a  program  to 
get  jobs  for  people  in  the  inner  city,  to 
give  them  some  hope,  get  off  of  relief, 
and  earn  their  money.  That  would  be 
my  first  job. 

Where  would  I  get  the  money"'  I 
would  knock  out  all  foreign  aid.  That 
is  $2.'i  or  $30  billion  a  year.  I  would 
knock  out  arts  and  humanities.  That  is 
another  $16  billion,  and  food  stamps. 
These  are  all  painful  things,  all  good 
programs.  There  are  other  programs  I 
could  list  for  the  Members  that  I  think 
we  could  get  rid  of.  We  already  have  a 
social  welfare  program  to  take  care  of 
those  who  are  on  food  stamps.  It  is  a 
very  much  abused  program. 

So  that  is  a  problem  that  I  think  we 
ought  to  face,  the  fact  that  we  are 
presently  at  such  a  gridlock  that  we 
cannot  do  anything  that  the  country 
really  greatly  needs.  Some  people  said 
this  amendment  cannot  be  enforced.  It 
will  be  enforced.  It  will  be  enforced  by 
the  Supreme  Court  saying.  "When  you 
go  over  the  amount  of  money  you  are 
supposed  to  spend  in  that  year,  you 
cannot  spend  any  more."  and  it  will  be 
a  void  contract.  That  will  get 
everybodys  attention. 

Another  thing  that  will  get  peoples 
attention  is  the  fact  the  Government 
says,  "You  cannot  pass  legislation."  to 
bolster  up  this  amendment  once  it  is 
passed,  to  give  it  teeth.  In  other  words, 
we  could  give  it  teeth  and  Members  of 
Congress  will  be  responsible  to  do  it. 

The  third  thing,  and  probably  the 
most  important  thing  I  can  say  to  the 
Members  as  a  politician  who  has  been 
politicking  for  a  long  time  in  my  life. 
I  think  it  is  very  difficult  to  come  here 
to  Congress  and  not  have  obligations  to 
spend  money  that  special  interests  ask 
you  to  do.  If  we  have  a  constitutional 
amendment  like  this,  we  are  going  to 


be  able  to  tell  them,  "I  cannot  do  it  un- 
less I  get  rid  of  some  money."  So  we 
would  say,  "My  heart  bleeds  for  you. 
but  I  have  to  find  someplace  to  get 
that  money,  because  I  cannot  do  it 
under  the  Constitution." 

So  I  think  we  have  an  opportunity  in 
this  time  to  go  forward,  and  I  hope  we 
will,  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  balance  the  budget. 

Mi-  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  is  resuming  his  seat.  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman. We  served  on  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  together,  and  I 
know  when  he  speaks  he  speaks  from 
the  heart,  and  he  speaks  from  a  great 
deal  of  e,xperience.  I  think  that  the 
words  that  he  just  gave  us  have  a  lot  of 
wisdom  behind  them,  and  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  those  very 
wise  words  of  my  friend  from  Florida. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  6  minutes  to 
the    gentleman    from    California    [Mr. 

DOR,\.\N]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  was  elected  to  serve  in  this 
distinguished  body  in  our  bicentennial 
year.  It  is  an  election  that  I  will  not 
forget,  and  the  moment  in  this  Cham- 
ber, holding  the  hand  of  the  youngest 
of  my  children,  of  Sallys  and  our  five 
children,  standing  right  about  there  be- 
hind that  leadership  desk,  we  kind  of 
pushed  the  rules  on  children  on  the 
floor,  she  was  a  young  15.  and  I  will 
never  forget  that  day.  It  was  a  dream 
that  I  had  had  since  I  was  a  young  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Air  Force,  to  come  here 
and  serve  in  this  distinguished  body. 

I  had  slept  in  a  car  with  three  fellow 
cadets  out  in  the  parking  lot  in  August 
1954.  between  propeller  and  jet  train- 
ing, and  I  told  them.  "I  am  going  to 
serve  in  that  body  if  it  is  the  last  thing 
I  do.  • 

When  I  got  here.  I  had  no  idea  that 
with  a  break  in  service,  where  I 
changed  districts,  and  I  think  I  am  the 
only  one  here  that  has  served  from  two 
completely  different  districts.  It  has 
been  over  half  a  century  since  anybody 
has  been  that  lucky.  I  have  seen  a  lot 
of  good  men  and  women  try  to  come 
here  and  miss  once,  twice,  three,  and  in 
one  case  four  times,  and  not  make  it 
here. 

I  truly  love  the  history  of  this  Cham- 
ber, and  appreciate  being  part  of  every 
Congress  that  won  from  the  95th  Con- 
gress to  this  102d  Congress,  but  I  had 
no  idea  that  some  day  I  might  have  to 
explain  to  my  grandkids  that  during 
my  service  we  just  drowned  in  red  ink 
here. 

There  is  plenty  of  blame  to  go 
around.  I  know  that  with  six  cameras. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  under  strict  rules 
shoot  this  Chamber  in  a  limited  way. 
that  viewers  who  follow  our  proceed- 
ings probably  cannot  see  the  beautiful 
woods  carved  into  this  leadership  desk 
area  that  was  rebuilt  in  the  early  1950s. 


"Tolerance"  is  one  word  around  the 
corner.  This  word  over  here  behind  the 
Democratic  lectern  is  "Justice.  "  We 
spend  a  lot  of  money  here  trying  to  en- 
sure domestic  tranquility  and  establish 
justice  in  this  country,  but  we  cannot 
seem  to  get  a  good  crime  bill  out  of 
here  that  keeps  the  victims  in  mind. 

Right  at  the  center  here  it  says  "Tol- 
erance." We  have  passed  some  interest- 
ing civil  rights  legislation.  I  voted  for 
all  of  it  that  I  know  of  since  I  have 
been  here,  except  for  one  or  two  un- 
usual amendments,  and  we  still  cannot 
seem  to  hold  down  hate  crimes  in  this 
country. 

Behind  me  it  says  "Liberty."  I  have 
watched  .some  ferocious,  passionate  de- 
bates here  on  how  we  were  going  to 
spend  our  money  covertly  and  overtly 
to  bring  freedom  to  Afghanistan,  where 
the  winners  kill  one  another:  to  try 
and  bring  some  justice  to  Yugoslavia, 
spinning  into  six  or  seven  separate  na- 
tions where  brothers  are  killing  broth- 
ers. 

We  spend  money  arguing  over  how  to 
help  Nicaragua.  We  spend  several  bil- 
lions of  liollars  in  El  Salvador  to  try 
and  bring  peace,  in  Angola  to  try  and 
bring  peace,  all  around  the  world,  and 
there  is  the  word  "Peace"  over  here  on 
this  side. 

Lord  knows  that  we  have  spent  a  lot 
of  money  here  trying  to  stop  30.000  mis- 
siles from  being  pointed  at  us.  and  that 
is  to  the  everlasting  glory  of  Ronald 
Reagan,  and  In  trying  to  get  "Liberty  " 
carved  in  this  beautiful  wood  hei-e.  and 
"Peace"  over  here.  We  would  have  ar- 
guments over  how  to  fund  all  of  this. 

W'e  won  an  amazing  hot  and  bloody 
so-called  cold  war.  and  instead  of  re- 
turning a  piece  then  to  our  citizenry, 
we  find  out  that  the  peace  dividend  is 
gone,  for  all  sorts  of  reasons:  S&L 
banking  scandals,  .some  of  which  origi- 
nated or  had  its  roots  originating  in 
this  Chamber.  We  see  rioting  and  self- 
destruction  of  their  own  neighborhoods 
of  citizens  out  of  all  sorts  of  cultural 
reasons,  asking  for  billions  of  dollars 
to  rebuild  areas,  with  the  threat  that  a 
hot  summer  will  cause  other  cities  to 
burn. 

I  will  tell  the  Members  something.  I 
am  probably,  if  I  survive  November, 
good  for  only  one  more  term,  two  at 
the  outside.  I  have  said  I  will  not  run 
again  after  1996.  I  believe  in  12-year 
term  limits,  and  I  have  6  in  one  dis- 
trict, and  that  would  give  me  12  in  this. 

D  2130 

I  want  to  leave  a  legacy  to  my 
grandkids.  Three  of  our  five  are  mar- 
ried, and  that  gives  us  eight  grandkids. 
God  willing  a  few  more  if  our  two 
youngest  get  married.  And  the  oldest  is 
already  11,  Ricky,  who  lives  out  here  in 
Virginia.  I  have  a  granddaughter.  Erin, 
who  was  born  on  the  200lh  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  House,  and 
the  Senate,  and  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  Presidency.  I  would  like  for  her 
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to  be  the  first  female  President  of  this 
Nation,  if  not  sooner.  Erin  Griffin.  I 
keep  telling  her.  "You're  going  to  be 
the  first  lady  President  of  our  coun- 
try." 

What  legacy  are  we  going  to  leave 
my  grandkids  and  the  grandchildren  of 
a  lot  of  Members  of  this  House? 

I  see  that  B.\RB.'\R.\  Vuc.^novich  is 
still  here,  and  I  have  been  telling  her 
for  3  or  4  years  now  that  we  have  to  gel 
together  and  form  a  grandparents  cau- 
cus, not  that  there  are  not  a  lot  of 
great  single  men  and  women,  like  Sam 
Riiyburn  who  served,  and  that  there  are 
not  a  lot  of  great  clergy  people  who 
love  all  of  the  children  of  this  country. 
but  who  never  had  any  children  of  then- 
own. 

But  when  I  stand  In  this  well  and  I 
talk  about  my  future,  and  my  future 
progeny  not  living  in  debt,  and  my 
grandchildren.  I  am  talking  about  liv- 
ing flesh  and  blood  children.  So  what  I 
am  going  to  say  now.  just  beginning 
my  written  remarks  that  my  staff 
worked  so  hard  on  and  that  I  am  proud 
of,  is  that  my  grandchildren  are  going 
to.  I  think,  be  told  by  me  about  tomor- 
row, the  balanced  budget  day. 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  friends 
and  colleagues  on  the  other  side  who  do 
not  think  that  we  need  this  discipline 
written  In  with  the  amendment  to  our 
Constitution.  I  say  after  15  yeare  on 
this  Hill,  13  of  them  In  office,  we  defi- 
nitely need  this  discipline.  We  need  the 
nth  of  June,  tomorrow,  to  show  the 
American  people  who  hold  us  in  such 
low  esteem  that  we  are  going  to  put  a 
law.  a  mechanism  in  place  to  make 
sure  that  this  body  and  the  other 
Chamber  are  really  caring  about  the 
future  children  and  grandchildren  and 
their  grandchildren  for  generations  to 
come. 

I  rise  of  course,  in  strong  support  of 
a  balanced  budget  amendment,  and  of 
all  of  the  amendments  the  Kyi  amend- 
ment Is  the  best  because  It  llmltt- 
spending,  the  real  cause  of  our  deficit, 
to  19  percent  of  GNP.  a  bill  that  I  put 
in  this  Chamber  in  1977.  19  percent. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  today,  of  course,  m 
strong  support  o)  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  Of  an  the  different 
proposals  we  will  be  considering  today,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Kyi  amendment  is  tfie  best  be- 
cause it  limits  spending,  tfie  real  cause  of  ttie 
deficit,  to  19  percent  of  GNP.  The  next  best  is 
the  Barton-Tauzin  amendment,  which  also  has 
real  teeth.  Barton-Tauzin  woula  prevent  the 
debt  limit  or  taxes  from  being  raised  without 
the  consent  of  three-fifths  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  If  the  Kyi  and  Barton  amendments 
fail  to  get  the  required  two-thirds.  I  will  support 
the  Smith-Stenholm  amc-ndment.  which  would 
require  a  three-fifths  maionty  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  to  increase  the  limit  on  the  public 
debt.  I  will,  however,  oppose  the  Gephardt 
amendment,  which  would  allow  Congress  to 
use  all  sorts  of  mischief  to  got  around  the  re- 
quirements of  the  amendment. 

I  am  not  going  to  get  into  the  minutiae  of 
each  amendment,  but  instead  will  confine  my 


remarks  to  why  I  believe  it  is  important  that  we 
take  this  step  today. 

Amending  the  Constitution  is  not  something 
any  of  us  should  take  lightly  Indeed,  it  is  the 
most  serious  legislative  undertaking  in  our 
system  of  government.  However.  I  think  that  in 
this  case  a  senous  response  is  necessary  to 
break  the  legislative  logjam  we  find  ourselves 
in  with  regard  to  the  deficit.  And  who  knows. 
if  the  amendment  succeeds  we  may  not  give 
If  a  second  thought  in  years  to  come.  As  Mi- 
chael Kinsley  pointed  out.  "Many  of  (the  Con- 
stitution's) clauses  address  concerns  that  now 
seem  tnvial  See  the  third  amendment,  about 
quartering  soldiers.  We  should  only  be  so 
lucky  that  fiscal  responsibility  seems  a  passe 
issue  in  future  years." 

Critics  of  the  amendment  rightly  point  out 
that  we  already  have  the  ability  to  take  the 
steps  required  to  balance  the  budget,  but  that 
we  don't  use  them.  They  say.  again  correctly, 
that  the  problem  is  really  one  of  a  lack  of  polit- 
ical Will  and  political  courage  But  political 
courage  means  different  things  to  different 
people  1  would  argue  that  Republicans  have 
the  political  will  to  cut  spending  to  the  bone. 
And  I  believe  that  the  Democrats  have  the  po- 
litical will  to  raise  taxes.  But  neither  side  can 
impose  their  political  will  without  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  other.  So  the  question  becomes 
How  do  we  break  the  logjam  and  get  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House,  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  to  acf 

We  have  tried  statutes  in  the  past  ana  they 
have  been  continually  ignored  or  waived  I  re- 
member several  years  ago  I  wrote  a  news- 
paper column  in  which  1  detailed  Congress 
habitual  lawbreaking  when  it  came  to  the 
budget.  The  lawbreaking  has  continued  to  this 
day  As  Mr.  Stenholm  has  pointed  out,  the 
Budget  Act  of  1974  has  been  waived  over  600 
times  since  it  was  enacted.  So  a  balanced 
budget  statute  is  obviously  not  the  answer 
We  need  to  go  further.  We  need  to  make  a 
process  that  favors  a  balanced  budget  part  of 
the  Constitution. 

People — politicians — will  no  doubt  take  a 
constitutional  duty  much  more  seriously  than  a 
statutory  one.  Further,  by  making  it  a  constitu- 
tional requirement,  the  budget  will  receue 
more  media  scrutiny  and  the  public  will  be- 
come more  attentive  and  more  involved.  And 
if  a  balanced  budget  amendment  does  nothing 
but  lead  to  a  senous,  honest,  national  debate 
on  spending  and  taxes — a  debate  1  know  our 
side  will  win — then  it  will  have  been  worth  it. 
In  short,  a  constitutional  amendment  ups  the 
political  ante. 

But  perhaps  the  best  reason  to  support  the 
amendment  is  not  because  of  what  it  will  force 
the  Congress  to  do.  but  because  of  what  it  will 
force  the  American  people  to  do.  To  wit. 
Americans  would  have  to  confront  the  real 
cause  of  the  budget  deficit — divided  govern- 
ment. More  than  taxes  or  spending  or  mone- 
tary policy  or  defense  or  anything  else,  divided 
government  has  been  the  primary  cause  of 
our  deficit.  Why7  Because  with  divided  gov- 
ernment there  IS  no  accountability.  The  Demo- 
crats blame  the  Republicans  for  the  deficit. 
while  Republicans  blame  the  Democrats.  The 
result  IS  gridlock. 

As  our  terrific  Minority  Leader  BOB  MiCHEl 
recently  pointed  out.  the  American  people 
have  had  it  both  ways  for  far  too  long,  electing 


Republican  Presidents  who  nolo  tne  line  on 
taxes  while  electing  a  Democrat  Congress  that 
spends  money  as  if  there  is  no  tomorrow. 
Whereas  Republicans  want  to  decrease 
spending  and  the  size  ot  government  the 
Democrats  want  to  increase  taxes  to  maintain 
or  expand  the  current  size  of  government. 
This  fundamental  difference  m  approaches  to 
balancing  the  budget  goes  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  philosophical  divioe  between  the  two  par- 
ties. Americans  will  have  to  start  answering 
some  very  tough  questions,  such  as  What  is 
the  legitimate  role  of  government'  How  big 
should  government  be''  How  much  of  the  Na- 
tion's output  should  be  channelled  through 
Washington''  What  are  our  priorities^ 

With  a  constitutional  amenament  something 
will  finally  have  to  give.  Either  tx)th  sides  will 
have  to  reach  some  compromise,  or  one  party 
or  the  other  will  eventually  control  both  ends 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  My  preference  is  for 
the  latter,  provioed,  of  course,  that  it  is  Repub- 
licans who  are  in  control.  But  in  any  event. 
Americans  need  to  get  more  involved  in  their 
Government  it  we  are  going  to  tackle  this 
problem, 

1  would  also  like  to  briefly  discuss  the  erro- 
neous notion  that  passing  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  would  result  m  a  raiO  on  Social 
Security  and  Medicare  this  is  nothing  but  a 
scare  tactic  used  by  opponents  of  the  amend- 
ment to  de*ea'  it  Sociai  Security  would  be  nc 
more  vulnerable  under  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment than  It  IS  now.  The  amendment  would 
only  prescribe  a  procedure  it  would  not  pre- 
scribe a  specific  outcome,  that  will  be  the  job 
of  Congress  and  the  President 

Let  me  end  by  pointing  out  that  the  amend- 
ment would  conform  to  a  basic  historical  prop- 
osition— no  taxation  without  representation  in 
this  case  that  means  the  current  generation 
has  no  right  to  saddle  future  generations^tne 
unrepresented — with  a  mounting  pile  o*  debt— 
taxation.  No  less  than  Thomas  Jefferson  made 
precisely  this  same  point  in  recommending 
such  a  constitutional  procedure  over  200 
years  ago.  If  it  was  good  enough  for  'ol  Tom. 
It  IS  good  enough  tor  me  And  it  should  be 
good  enough  for  all  of  us,  for  all  Americans, 

Mi".  STKNHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Cox]. 

Mr.  COX  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
when  I  arrived  here  in  Washington  I 
had  high  hopes  that  I  would  be  able  to 
be  part  of  a  process  that  would  bring 
fi-scal  responsibility  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  United  States  with- 
out the  use  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Having  been  here  now  for  ap- 
proximately 18  months.  I  find  that 
those  hopes  are  gone  and  that  it  is 
clear  to  me  that  without  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  we  will  never  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget,  we  will  never 
confront  the  difficult  choices  which  we 
must  if  fiscal  responsibility  will  be- 
come a  reality,  we  will  never  do  the 
things  we  need  to  do  to  assure  an  opti- 
mistic and  hopeful  future  for  our  chil- 
liren  and  our  grandchildren. 

It  is  my  desire.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  constitutional  amendment  that  we 
pass  assure  that  we  will  balance  the 
budget.  It  is  my  desire.  Mr.  Chairman. 
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that  the  constitutional  amendment 
that  we  pass  will  not  require  a  super- 
majority  to  make  the  important  deci- 
sions that  we  must  make  in  this  re- 
gard. It  is  my  desire,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  if  we  fail  to  bring  the  budget  into 
balance  in  any  fiscal  year  that  we  look 
back  and  be  reciuired  to  take  action  in 
the  following  year  to  make  up  for  ac- 
tual excess  spending  that  may  have  oc- 
curred. 

I  have  listened  closely  to  many  of  my 
friends  who  oppose  a  constitutional 
amendment.  It  is  my  observation  that 
many  of  the  arguments  that  are  put 
forth  against  the  amendment  are  really 
admissions  that,  if  we  must  be  fiscally 
responsible,  we  will  not  support  many 
of  the  programs  my  friends  desire  to 
become  part  of  the  law  or  remain  in 
the  law  as  they  are  today.  This  is  an 
admission  of  failure  of  policy  ideas  as 
it  appears  to  me  that  my  friends  be- 
lieve that  if  we  must  be  fiscally  respon- 
sible we  will  not  support  spending  pro- 
grams they  support.  I  am  sympathetic 
and  Quite  often  supportive  of  the  pro- 
grams my  friends  would  like  to  add  to 
the  law  of  this  country  or  keep  in  the 
law  as  they  exist  today.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  bankrupt  the  future  of  this 
country  and  that  of  my  children  and 
my  grandchildren  to  support  their 
ideas  without  the  requirement  that  we 
make  the  difficult  choices  and  pay  for 
the  programs  that  we  attempt  to  im- 
plement. 

The  gentleman  from  Utah.  Mr. 
Orton.  and  I  have  diligently  worked  on 
an  alternative  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  assures  that  balanced 
budgets  will  be  required,  which  man- 
dates a  look  back  year  after  year  after 
year  to  be  sure  that  we  balance  the 
budget,  which  identifies  what  will  hap- 
pen if  we  fail  to  balance  the  budget  in 
an.v  given  year.  I  believe  that  that 
amendment  will  not  reach  the  floor  as 
part  of  this  debate.  If  we  fail  to  pass  a 
constitutional  amendment  during  this 
process,  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  take 
another  look  at  the  Orton-Cox  bal- 
anced budget  constitutional  amend- 
ment at  another  time.  However,  be- 
cause the  amendment  Mr.  Ohton  and  I 
propose  will  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  be  considered,  I  have  no  choice  but 
to  support  whatever  constitutional 
amendment  requiring  a  balanced  budg- 
et has  an  opportunit.v  to  pass.  It  is  my 
humble  observation  that  without  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment  soon,  as  Sen- 
ator RUI:)M.^N  said  at  his  retirement 
press  conference,  we  may  not  be  able  to 
fix  the  problem  in  time. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Stenholm  amendment  as  the  one 
amendment  having  the  real  oppor- 
tunity to  become  law.  I  wish  we  could 
eliminate  some  of  the  flaws  of  the 
Stenholm  amendment  but  that  does 
not  appear  to  be  possible.  The  alter- 
native to  the  Stenholm  amendment,  no 
balanced  budget  constitutional  amend- 
ment, is  far  more  dangerous  to  the  fu- 
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ture  of  this  country  than  any  of  the 
flaws  I  perceive  in  its  language.  There- 
fore. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
H.R.  290. 

Balanced  BuDCtrr  Ame.ndment  Sltporters 
Si*ONsoR  Less  Spending  Than  Other  Mem- 
bers or  CONORESS 

BaseJ  on  the  April  5  release  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  TracklnK  System,  members  of 
both  chambers  who  have  .sponsored  the  Bal- 
anced Amendment  to  the  Constitution  spon- 
sor far  fewer  spending  increase  proposals 
than  those  who  have  not  sponsored  the  meas- 
ure. 

The  278  Balanced  Budsrci  Amendment 
House  sponsors  have,  on  average,  sponsored 
legislation  thai  would  increase  spendinkf 
J27  8  billion.  In  contrast,  members  who  have 
not  spon.sored  BBA  have  sponsored  legisla- 
lion  costlntf  an  averase  of  $128  2  billion 

In  the  Senate,  the  29  members  who  have 
spf)nsored  the  Balanced  Budget  Amendment 
have  sponsored  legislation  that  would  in- 
crease spending  by  $18.5  billion.  Other  Sen- 
ators have  sponsored  legislation  that  would 
increase  spending  $30  4  billion. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Tracking  Sys- 
tem (CBTS»  is  a  comprehensive  computerized 
data  base  summarizing  cost  estimates  of  leg- 
islation proposing  significant  changes  in  cur- 
rent Federal  spending  policies.  CBTS  cress- 
Indexes  these  esllmalps  with  the  sponsorship 
and  cosponsorship  records  of  each  member  of 
Congress  to  provide  a  running  tally  of  the 
cost  of  every  major  spending  Initiative  that 
each  member  has  sponsored  or  cosponsored. 
CBTS  contains  an  offset  feature  to  ensure 
that  the  same  spending  is  not  counted  twice 
when  it  appears  in  more  than  one  bill.  This 
permits  the  system  to  show  only  the  net 
spending  proposed  by  each  member. 

CBTS  SPRING  1992  AVERAGES 
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STATE.MENT  BY  JAMES  M.  BUCHANAN 

It  is  time  to  acknowledge  that  the  1990 
Budget  Agreement  has  failed. 

It  is  time  to  go  back  to  constitutional  con- 
trol through  a  balanced-budget  amendment. 
In  supporting  such  an  amendment.  Congress 
can  control  its  spending  proclivities  by  set- 
ting up  control  machinery  external  to  its 
own  internal  operations,  machinery  that  will 
not  be  so  easily  neglected  and  abandoned. 

Why  do  we  need  a  balanced-budget  amend- 
ment now.  when  no  such  constitutional  pro- 
vision existed  for  two  centuries?  The  answer 
Is  clear.  Up  until  recent  decades,  the  prin- 
ciple that  government  should  balance  its 
budget  in  peacetime  was.  indeed,  a  part  of 
our  effective  constitution,  even  if  not  for- 
mally written  down.  Before  the  Keynesian 
inspired  shift  in  thinking  about  fiscal  mat- 
ters, it  was  universally  considered  immoral 
to  spend  without  taxing,  except  in  periods  of 
emergency  (wars  or  major  depression).  We 
have  lost  the  moral  sense  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility that  served  to  make  formal  constitu- 
tional constraints  unnecessary.  We  cannot 
legislate  a  change  in  political  morality;  we 
can  put  formal  constitutional  constraints 
into  place. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  bal- 
anced-budget amendment  Imposes  proce- 
dural constraints  on  the  making  of  budg- 
etary choices.  It  does  not  restrict,  in  any 
way,  the  power  or  ability  of  the  Congress  to 
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spend  or  tax.  The  amendment  requires  only 
that  the  Congre.ss  and  the  Executive  pay  for 
what  they  spend  by  the  imposition  of  the 
necessary  taxes.  In  its  simplest  terms,  such 
an  amendment  amounts  to  little  more  than 
•honesty  in  budgeting." 

In  one  sense,  of  course,  we  always  pay  for 
what  we  spend  through  government,  as  any- 
where else.  But  those  who  pay  for  the  gov- 
ernment spending  that  is  financed  by  bor- 
rowing are  taxpayers  in  future  years,  those 
who  must  pay  taxes  to  meet  the  ever-mount- 
ing interest  obligations  that  are  already  far 
too  large  an  item  in  the  federal  budget.  The 
Immorality  of  the  Intergenerational  transfer 
that  deficit  financing  represents  cries  out  for 
correction. 

Opponents  of  the  imlanced-budget  amend- 
ment argue  that  the  interest  burden  should 
be  measured  in  terms  of  percentage  of  na- 
tional product,  and,  so  long  as  this  ratio  does 
not  Increase,  all  is  well.  This  argument  is  to- 
tally untenable  i>ecause  It  ignores  the  effects 
of  both  inflation  and  real  economic  growth. 
So  long  as  government  debt  is  denominated 
in  dollars,  sufficiently  rapid  inflation  can, 
for  a  short  period,  reduce  the  interest  burden 
substantially.  In  terms  of  the  ratio  to  prod- 
uct But  surely  default  by  way  of  inflation  is 
the  worst  of  all  possible  ways  of  dealing  with 
the  fiscal  crisis  that  the  deficit  regime  rep- 
resents. 

Opponents  make  the  additional  argument 
that  the  balanced  budget  amendment  would 
be  unenforceable,  and  that  Congress  would 
make  efforts  to  circumvent  any  fiscal  con- 
straints. Of  course.  But  the  existence  of  con- 
straints will  constrain,  as  indeed  the 
Gramm-Rudman  experience  indicated. 

Finally,  opponents  suggest  that  Congress 
and  the  Executive  must  maintain  the  budg- 
etary flexibility  to  respond  to  emergency 
needs  for  expanding  rates  of  spending.  This 
prospect  is  fully  recognized,  and  all  versions 
of  the  balanced-budget  amendment  include 
explicit  provisions  that  allow  for  waiver  of 
the  constraint  upon  approval  of  some  quali- 
fied majority  in  both  houses 

When  all  Is  said  and  done,  there  is  no  ra- 
tional argument  against  the  balanced-budget 
amendment.  Simple  observation  of  the  fiscal 
record  of  recent  years  tells  us  that  the  proce- 
dures through  which  fiscal  choices  are  made 
are  not  working.  The  problem  is  not  one  that 
involves  the  wrong  political  leaders  or  the 
wrong  parties.  The  problem  is  one  where 
those  whom  we  elect  are  required  to  function 
under  the  wrong  set  of  rules,  the  wrong  pro- 
cedures. It  is  high  time  to  gel  our  fiscal 
house  in  order. 

We  can  only  imagine  the  increase  in  inves- 
tor and  business  confidence,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  that  enactment  of  a  balanced- 
budget  amendment  would  produce.  Perhaps 
even  more  Importantly,  we  could  all  regain  a 
confidence  in  ourselves,  as  a  free  people 
under  responsible  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

Excerpts  Fro.m  Remarks  bv  Gov  L. 
DocoLAs  Wilder 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, thank  .vou.  1  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  you  to  discuss  the  impli- 
cations of  a  balanced  budget  amendment  to 
our  Nation's  Constitutional  heritage  and  fis- 
cal future. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset,  that  I  am  in 
favor  of  a  balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  I  voted  In  my  state  legislature 
in  1977  to  memorialize  your  taking  this  ac- 
tion. As  a  governor  and  one  committed  to 
running  a  fiscally  responsible  state,  this 
shouldn't  surprise  you. 
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By  and  large,  state  financial  managers  ac- 
cept the  balanced  budget  requirement  as  a 
tenet  of  fiscal  integrity.  The  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association's  support  of  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  is  consistent  with  states' 
commitment  to  this  concept. 

The  underlying  fiscal  philosophy  in  Vir- 
ginia is  that  the  worst  time  to  raise  taxes  is 
during  a  recession.  Accordingly,  when  faced 
with  a  $2.2  billion  deficit  in  1991,  we  ruled 
out  tax  increases,  held  the  line  on  new 
spending,  cut  discretionary  spending  by  25 
percent  below  1990  levels,  eliminated  over 
3.000  positions  through  an  early  retirement 
program,  and  withheld  salary  increases  from 
state  employees  for  two  years. 

Although  the  challenges  faced  by  the  fed- 
eral government  are  gargantuan  in  compari- 
son. 1  do  believe  that  many  of  the  broad  prin- 
ciples that  were  successful  in  Virginia— and 
in  other  states — can  be  applied  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Chairman  Paneita.  your  invitation  to  me 
suggested  seven  Issues  of  interest  to  the 
Committee,  and  I  want  to  group  these  issues 
in  two  broad  areas  of  testimony. 

First.  I  will  discuss  the  fabric  of  our  politi- 
cal culture  in  Virginia  and  our  constitu- 
tional and  legal  environment  for  responsible 
financial  decisions. 

Second.  I  will  examine  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  our  financial  management  experiences 
have  implications  for  the  federal  government 
and  suggest  refinements  In  the  federal  ap- 
proach to  financial  policy,  including  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment. 

BALANCED  BLDGET  CON.STITLTIONAL 
REQUIREMENT 

There  is  a  long  tradition  of  enacting  bal- 
anced budgets  in  Virginia,  but  the  Constitu- 
tional requirement  is  of  recent  vintage. 

The  people  of  our  Commonwealth  voted  in 
1984  to  enact  this  amendment,  effective  July 
1.  1986  Our  balanced  budget  amendment  re- 
quires that  the  Governor  ensure  that  ex- 
penses of  the  Commonwealth  do  not  exceed 
total  revenues  on  hand  and  projected  during 
each  budget  period. 

In  managing  the  enacted  budget,  the  Gov- 
ernor must  ensure  that  actual  expenses  paid 
from  the  treasury  do  not  exceed  the  actual 
revenues  paid  during  the  life  of  the  appro- 
priation. The  Constitutional  provision  ap- 
plies to  all  funds,  including  federal  grants. 
which  are  expected  to  come  into  the  state 
treasury. 

LINE-ITEM  VETO 

Since  1971.  Virginia's  Constitution  has  also 
contained  a  provision  granting  the  Governor 
the  power  to  veto  an  item  in  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Virginia  has 
defined  an  "item"  as  "an  indivisible  sum  of 
money  dedicated  to  a  stated  purpose." 

The  Governor,  under  this  power,  can  veto  a 
sum  of  money  identified  for  a  stated  purpose. 
He  cannot  reduce  it  to  a  smaller  sum.  but 
must  veto  the  entire  amount.  In  addition, 
the  Governors  power  to  veto  an  item  does 
not  carry  with  it  the  power  to  strike  our 
conditions  or  restrictions  on  appropriations. 
That  is  an  exercise  reserved  for  the  General 
Assembly  by  our  Constitution. 

In  contrast,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the 
process,  the  President  is  not  held  account- 
able for  a  balanced  budget.  Congress  takes 
control  over  budget  development  with  its 
budget  resolution,  after  which,  the  President 
may  only  approve  or  veto  13  appropriation 
bills.  The  President  has  minimal  flexibility 
to  manage  the  federal  budget  after  it  is 
passed. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  AN  ENROLLED  APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

In  Virginia,  the  Governor's  constitutional 
power  to  recommend  amendments  to  an  en- 


rolled budget  bill  Is  of  far  more  significance 
than  the  line  item  veto. 

The  General  Assembly  may.  by  majority 
vote,  adopt  the  Governor's  recommended 
amendments;  or  it  may  refuse  to  adopt  the 
amendments,  in  which  case  the  enrolled  bill, 
without  amendments,  is  again  before  him  for 
his  action:  either  his  signature  or  veto;  or 
the  General  Assembly  may  enact  the  en- 
rolled bill,  without  the  amendments,  into 
law  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  each  house. 

In  all  but  three  years  since  1982.  the  Gov- 
ernor has  returned  the  enrolled  appropria- 
tion bill  to  the  reconvened  session  with 
amendments. 

In  all  but  one  year,  the  General  Assembly 
has  adopted  all  proposed  amendments. 

STATUTORY  AUTHORITY 

Language  was  placed  in  the  1932  Appropria- 
tion Act.  during  the  time  of  the  Great  De- 
pression, requiring  the  Governor  to  survey 
the  collection  of  revenues  of  the  general  fund 
and  reduce  appropriations  so  that  they  do 
not  exceed  those  revenues. 

The  reduction  could  not  exceed  a  certain 
percentage,  which  has  changed  from  time  to 
time,  and  is  currently  15%.  The  approval  of 
the  General  Assembly  is  not  required;  how- 
ever, in  those  years  when  the  Governor  has 
found  it  necessary  to  reduce  appropriations, 
the  General  Assembly  leadership  has  been  In- 
formed, and  the  Governor  has  made  reports 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  action  taken. 

Although  refined  and  amended  over  the 
years,  this  language  is  the  basic  authority  of 
the  Governor  to  reduce  appropriations 
should  a  decline  in  revenues  take  place.  It 
was  the  statutory  authority  used  to  put  the 
1990-92  budget  reductions  in  place.  Every 
Governor  has  taken  this  responsibility  seri- 
ously and  has  taken  action  when  the  month- 
ly revenue  reports  indicated  a  shortfall  in 
general  fund  revenues. 

However,  the  General  Assembly  recognized 
that  there  may  be  compelling  circumstances 
which  require  an  individual  agency  to  incur 
a  deficit.  In  instances  such  as  the  imposition 
of  a  new  and  unexpected  federal  requirement 
or  a  court  order,  the  Governor  can  authorize 
a  deficit  provided  that  it  is  repaid  either  by 
appropriations  made  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly or  from  the  agency's  appropriation  the 
following  fiscal  year. 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Now  I  would  like  to  address  some  implica- 
tions of  our  experience  in  V'irginia  for  fed- 
eral financial  decision-making. 

Comparisons  between  the  states  and  the 
federal  government  are  often  debated.  State 
governments  are  important  laboratories 
where  innovative  experiments  to  address  so- 
cial and  financial  issues  are  tried  and  per- 
fected. 

With  a  national  debt  of  about  $4  trillion. 
there  is  a  need  for  discipline  at  the  national 
level.  It  is  appropriate  that  you  are  looking 
to  successful  budgeting  practices  of  the 
States  for  guidance.  I  believe  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  is  a  statement  of  prin- 
ciple and  conviction  that  can  promote  dis- 
cipline. I  favor  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  as  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive financial  reform  strategy. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  strongest  arguments 
for  the  amendment  come  from  the  argu- 
ments commonly  used  against  it. 

First,  opponents  say  that  state  balanced 
budget  requirements  apply  only  to  the 
states'  general  fund  dollars.  This  is  not  so  in 
Virginia.  We  are  required  to  balance  our 
budget  for  all  funds,  including  federal  and 
other  specially  earmarked  funds.  All  our 
funds  are  deposited  in  the  treasury  and  ap- 
propriations are  mr  de  accordingly. 


Second,  opponents  say  that  states  are  able 
to  balance  their  budgets  only  because  they 
use  bonded  debt  for  public  works  and  infra- 
structure, whereas  the  federal  government 
uses  a  "pay-as-you-go"  approach.  This  argu- 
ment is  a  straw  man. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  government, 
nor  the  private  sector,  making  prudent  use 
of  debt  to  pay  for  capital  investments  that 
have  useful  lives  producing  future  benefits 
for  future  generations. 

In  fact,  in  Virginia,  we  carefully  assess  the 
limits  of  our  debt  capacity  to  maintain  our 
AAA  bond  rating,  and  we  have  a  constitu- 
tional limit  on  the  amount  of  debt  we  can 
issue.  Moreover,  we  have  instituted  a  six- 
year  plan  to  direct  our  capital  investment 
toward  the  most  essential  needs. 

Unfortunately,  the  federal  government  has 
no  capital  budget  and  has  no  way  to  account 
for  how  much  of  its  annual  deficit  and  its 
debt  is  attributable  to  productive  capital  In- 
vestments. 

Therefore,  it  has  no  yardstick  to  measure 
the  appropriate  use  of  debt.  Some  would  say 
that  this  is  precisely  why  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  have  a  capital  planning  process 
and  a  capital  budget  distinct  from  the  day- 
to-day  operating  budget. 

A  balanced  budget  amendment  should  not 
be  tabled  just  because  the  federal  govern- 
ment does  not  have  a  capital  budget  process. 
There  may  he  a  need  for  other  budget  re- 
forms along  with  a  balanced  budget  require- 
ment including  a  capital  budget. 

Third,  opponents  also  say  that  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  would  promote  more  off- 
budget  spending.  Again,  this  argument  is  a 
Trojan  Horse. 

Just  look  at  the  billions  spent  on  the  Reso- 
lution Trust  Corporation  which  is  now  off 
budget  and  ask  yourself  could  we  possibly  be 
worse  off  if  we  had  a  balanced  budget  re- 
quirement? 

The  point  is  that  budgetary  gimmickry 
will  always  prevail  if  there  is  no  fundamen- 
tal commitment  to  the  principle  of  a  bal- 
anced budget.  In  this  context,  a  balanced 
budget  requirement  is  a  restraint  on  gim- 
micks. 

Surely  it  will  not  succeed  unless  we  are 
dedicated  to  principles.  Yet.  we  can  be  even 
more  certain  it  will  not  be  accomplished  if 
we  are  unwilling  to  set  forth  the  principles. 

Finally,  opponents  say  that  the  adjust- 
ments needed  to  balance  the  budget  would  be 
too  harsh  and  that  necessary  and  popular 
programs  would  have  to  be  eliminated.  Let 
me  simply  refute  this  argument  by  citing  the 
measure  we  have  taken  to  balance  Virginia's 
budget. 

FINANCIAL  ENVIRON.ME.Vr 

Over  the  past  27  months,  the  most  exten- 
sive changes  ever  proposed  to  a  budget  in 
Virginia  were  needed  to  keep  the  Common- 
wealth's fiscal  affairs  in  order.  Far-reaching 
spending  reductions  were  made  necessary  by 
the  dramatic  slowdown  in  the  economy  and 
an  equally  dramatic  decrease  in  revenue  col- 
lections. Continuing  increases  in  federally 
mandated  spending  were  also  a  part  of  Vir- 
ginia's budget  problems. 

Overall,  our  revenue  forecast  for  the  bien- 
nium  was  reduced  five  different  times— and 
reflected  a  total  shortfall  of  $2.5  billion.  This 
was  the  largest  shortfall  in  Virginia's  his- 
tory, and  one  of  the  most  severe  in  the  na- 
tion. It  was  equivalent  to  about  15  percent  of 
the  total  general  fund  budget. 

It  meant  that  we  could  not  balance  the 
budget  without  considering  reductions  in 
many  important  services.  It  could  no  longer 
be  ■'business  as  usual"  in  Virginia.  Every- 
thing needed  to  be  on  the  table. 
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Al  the  same  time,  essential  services  need- 
ed to  be  preserved.  We  chose  to  avoid  sim- 
plistic across-the-board  reductions  to  ad- 
dress the  budKet  imbalance.  Instead,  we 
chose  to  make  difficult  decisions,  to  choose 
between  our  hiKhest-priority  programs,  and 
to  target  reductions  accordlnifly. 

I-OI.ICIK.S  AND  .\CTIOSS 

ThrouKhout  the  series  of  budget  reductions 
I  set  these  major  budget  reduction  policies: 

First.  Virginia  would  not  enact  any  pen- 
era!  tax  increases. 

Second.  VirRinia  would  protect  programs 
that  provide  direct  aid  to  individuals  and 
other  essential  public  services. 

Third,  we  would  protect  local  tfovernment 
to  the  extent  possible,  by  phasing  reductions 
in  local  programs. 

Fourth,  we  would  emphasize,  permanent, 
on-going  reductions  in  the  state  budget 
wherever  possible  and  minimize  reliance  on 
one-time  budget  actions. 

Fifth,  we  would  target  reductions  rather 
than  adopting  formula  driven  or  across-the- 
board  reductions  to  ensure  that  the  state's 
highest-priority  programs  were  not  ad- 
versely affected. 

And  sixth,  we  would  provide  maximum 
flexibility  to  agency  officials  to  determine 
where  budget  reductions  would  be  made. 

The  process  1  set  in  motion  to  reduce  op«»r- 
ating  exp«n.ses  of  all  state  agencies  by  insti- 
tuting greater  efficiencies  and  further  cur- 
tailing of  spending  called  on  the  cabinet  sec- 
retaries to  work  with  agencies  t.o  develop 
proposed  reductions  in  keeping  with  my  re- 
duction policy  objectives. 

I  insisted  that  all  programs  and  activities 
of  state  government,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
be  considered  for  reduction. 

To  minimize  the  impact  of  reductions  on 
the  public,  exemption.*;  were  made  for  essen- 
tial state  services  such  as  aid  to  Individuals 
(that  is.  Medicaid,  social  services,  and  men- 
tal health),  debt  service,  prisons,  and  the 
state  police.  These  exemptions  reflected 
those  required  by  law  as  well  as  by  my  pollc.v 
priorities. 

To  ensure  that  essential  services  and  the 
highest  priority  programs  were  pre.ierved  in 
Virginias  budget  reduction  process.  I  di- 
rected the  Secretaries  and  agency  head.i  to 
target  reductions  In  areas  of  operations  that 
could  be  made  more  efficient,  that  could  )«■ 
delivered  in  alternative  ways,  there  were  not 
essential  to  the  central  purpose  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  were  not  producing  a  suffi- 
cient return  on  investment. 

The  approach,  in  other  words,  was  a  'Imt- 
lom  up"  one  with  the  program  managers 
closest  to  the  programs  determining  the  spe- 
cifics of  where  reductions  would  be  targeted. 
This  approach  reflectj!  current  management 
philosophy  being  used  in  successful  private 
sector  streamlining  effort-s. 

Over  half  (55  percent"  of  the  actions  nec- 
essary to  make  up  the  $2  5  billion  revenue 
shortfall  were  achieved  through  reductions 
to  state  agencies'  operating  budgets  .■Kgen 
cles  adopted  a  number  of  strategies  to  effect 
the  necessary  budget  savings 

Over  a  third  of  the  savings  they  realized 
were  due  to  organizational  changes,  op^-r- 
ational  efficiencies,  or  elimination  of  non-es- 
sential .services  These  actions  will  mean 
permanent,  long-term  reductions  In  the  size 
of  Virginias  budget. 

Another  27  percent  of  the  total  .tavings  to 
make  up  the  shortfall  were  in  agency  capital 
projects  We  put  a  freeze  on  building  projei  t» 
that  were  not  already  under  contract  with 
the  private  sector 

In  total,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
budget  savings  necessary  were  operating  and 
capital  reductions  at  the  agency  level. 


While  I  used  my  executive  authority  as  the 
chief  financial  officer  of  the  Commonwealth 
to  temporarily  halt  spending  as  necessary, 
all  the  budget  amendments  were  submitted 
for  review  and  approval  by  the  General  As- 
sembly and  were  given  full  public  airing  for 
the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  to  express 
their  reactions. 

More  important,  wo  were  honest  and  can- 
did with  taxpayers.  We  acknowledged  that 
Virginia  could  not  afford  to  continue  every- 
thing that  was  in  the  budget.  We  took  the 
straightforward  approach  that  it  was  far  bet- 
ter to  finance  high-priority  programs  ade- 
i^uately  than  to  finance  everything  inad- 
equately. 

If  we  assume  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  Virginia's  successful  budgeting,  we 
must  address  not  only  the  issue  of  a  balanced 
budget  constitutional  requirement,  but  also 
other  differences  from  the  federal  approach. 

I  am  confident  that  states  tend  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  managing  their  finances  because 
the  authorities  of  Governors  are  more  close- 
ly patterned  after  those  of  chief  executives 
in  the  private  sector.  Basically,  we  have 
more  budgetary  influence  than  the  Presi- 
dent. 

As  Virginia's  Governor,  and  as  most  other 
Governor.  I  have  substantial  authority  to 
develop  and  implement  financial  policies. 
This  authority  has  a  stabilizing  effect  on  the 
process.  For  example,  the  line  item  veto, 
while  not  often  used,  and  the  authority  to 
recommend  amendments  before  I  sign  an  ap- 
propriation bill,  are  both  effective  budget  de- 
velopment tools  to  thwart  efforts  to  Increase 
spending  or  taxes 

As  a  Governor,  and  unlike  the  President.  I 
also  exercise  strong  budget  management  au- 
th(jrity  This  provides  flexibility  to  change 
financial  plans  and  is  an  incentive  for  long- 
range  planning  and  forecasting. 

For  example.  I  can  reduce  or  tempomrily 
defer  spending  when  revenues  decline;  trans- 
fer appropriations;  and  appropriate  certain 
fund  balances  at  year  end.  After  a  federal 
budget  Is  approved,  the  President  has  vir- 
tually n(j  flexibility  to  react  to  changing  fis- 
cal conditions. 

I  believe  state  budgets  are  resiX)nsible  be- 
cause state  officials  are  clearly  accountable. 
The  are  accountable  because  they  have 
strong  legal  requirements  to  balance  the 
budget  and  limit  debt;  and  they  have  the  au- 
thority to  control  and  manage  the  state's  fi- 
nances. 

There  are  no  silver  bullets  or  simple  solu- 
tions to  the  federal  deficit  problem  I  am. 
however,  confident  that  there  are  solutions. 
But  these  solutions  are  possible  only  if  all 
branches  of  government  are  willing  to  take 
and  cede  responsibility. 

Such  responsibility  Is  a  matter  of  trust  for 
government— by  demonstrating  that  we  are 
spending  our  money  wisely,  we  show  that  our 
initiatives  are  not  frivolous  programs,  but 
sincere  efforts  to  make  a  difference. 

The  National  Governors'  As.soclation  has 
adopted  a  policy  that  Congress  support  a 
constitutional  amendment  for  a  balanced 
budget  when  the  federal  deficit  has  been  re- 
duced to  zero  I  generally  agree  with  this 
iwlicy.  but  from  a  perwjnal  perspective,  I  be- 
lieve we  should  have  a  policy  that  Identifies 
when  a.  budget  deficit  will  be  reduced  to  zero. 

1  am  flexible  as  to  the  time  frame  and  spe- 
cifics of  how  this  IS  done.  It's  far  more  im- 
poruint  for  the  President  and  Congress  to 
agree  to  the  principle  and  stick  to  a  process 
and  time  frame  to  accomplish  it  To  get  con- 
sensus. It  may  t«?  necessary  to  phase  In  defi- 
cit reduction  and  adopt  other  reforms.  In  the 
absence  of  action,  however.  I  do  not  believe 
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that  we  can  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  In  the  federal  budget  proc- 
ess. 

Other  elements  that  need  to  tje  considered 
include  a  capital  budget  and  restoring  to  the 
executive  branch  some  of  the  authority  need- 
ed to  manage  the  nation's  finances.  Whether 
this  is  In  the  form  of  a  line  item  veto,  or  en- 
hanced rescission  authority,  or  appropria- 
tion transfer  authorit.v  is  not  important  at 
this  moment. 

What  is  important  is  that  such  authority 
for  the  executive  is  distributed  in  a  way  that 
ensure  accountability.  Surely,  this  will  im- 
prove the  integrity  of  Federal  financial  man- 
agement and  responsiveness  to  the  national 
interest. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  be  with 
you  today  and  to  sp)eak  alx)ut  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  legislation  presently 
pending  before  Congre.ss.  I  would  he  pleased 
to  answer  any  of  .vour  questions. 

.\XNOfNCEMENT  HY  THK  CH.\IKM.^N  I'KO 
TK  Mill  UK 

The   CHAIRMAN'  pro    tempore.    iMi 
MfumK).  The  Chair  reminds  Members 
that  they  should  avoid  references  or  di- 
rect quotes  of  Members  of  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  ROHRABArHEK]. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Well  America, 
you  have  heard  the  debate.  What  do 
you  buy"'  What  side  of  the  ai-^ument  do 
you  buy?  You  have  heaid  people  ex- 
pressing on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  now. 

I  can  tell  you  that  I  will  be  support- 
ing' any  amendment  that  Rives  this 
Congress  the  incentive,  yes.  a  mandate 
to  balance  the  budget.  This  budget  def- 
icit is  the  greatest  threat  to  our  na- 
tional well-being  that  we  face  as  a  Na- 
tion. It  is  the  greatest  challenge  of  our 
time,  and  anybody  who  says  that  we 
are  going  to  try  to  confront  this  with 
just  business  as  usual,  trying  to  just 
reshape  the  rules  of  the  load  as  we 
have  up  to  date  is  kiddmg  themselves 
or  they  are  lying  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

The  fact  is  that  we  need  some  fun- 
damental reform,  and  thcie  is  no  silver 
bullet.  Let  me  add  I  agree  with  them, 
there  is  no  silver  bullet  like  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  is  going  to  do 
the  job  for  us.  But  that  does  not  mean 
that  we  do  not  need  the  constitutional 
amendment  or  need  the  reform. 

Yes.  balancing  the  budget  is  going  to 
require  us  to  make  some  very  tough  de- 
cisions. We  are  going  to  have  to  change 
the  taxing,  spending,  and  regulatory 
policies  that  have  resulted  in  this  great 
threat  to  our  national  well-being. 

On  the  spending  side  we  are  going  to 
have  to  say  no  to  anything  that  is  not 
absolutely  necessary.  That  is  what  we 
are  going  to  have  to  do  once  this  budg- 
et amendment  piisses.  We  need  to  say 
to  the  farmers.  I  am  sorry,  we  cannot 
subsidize  you  anymore.  That  is  right, 
farmers  are  going  to  have  to  be  treated 
like  other  businessmen,  because  we 
cannot  spend  billions  of  dollars  subsi- 
dizing certain  industries.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  say  the  Goveinment  cannot 


run  a  railroad  anymore  at  billions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  subsi  dies,  or  provide 
services  like  public  broadcasting  when 
U  Is  done  in  the  private  sector,  oi'  we 
might  not  even  be  able  to  have  a  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts.  But 
these  things  are  better  to  get  rid  of 
than  to  let  the  whole  system  sink  and 
to  have  our  entire  population  impover- 
ished because  we  are  afraid  to  make  de- 
cisions. 

We  have  to  have  the  ability  to  niak(:' 
tough  decisions,  and  w.'  have  to  be 
tough  enough  to  clear  away  things,  not 
just  say  no  to  spending,  but  tough 
enough  to  make  reforms  like,  for  ex- 
ample, to  clear  away  anticompetitive 
regulations  like  antitrust  laws  that  are 
no  longer  applicable,  but  drag  oui- 
country's  competitiveness  down.  Our 
country  is  crying  out  for  liability  re- 
form. Liability  reform  itself  would  help 
spur  economic  growth,  and  we  will 
know  after  this  balanced  budget 
amendment,  unless  we  are  willing  to 
take  on  the  lawyers  that  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  balance  the  budget. 
.And   we   will   also   have   to   say    no   to 

ime  of  the  nonsense  like  striker  re- 
;ilacement  laws  which  also  bring  down 
.■\merican  competitiveness,  because  we 
will  know  that  it  is  going  to  drag  down 
the  economy,  and  even  make  the  budg- 
et deficit  harder  to  solve. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  be  more  cre- 
ative. We  are  going  to  have  to  be  more 
creative  and  we  are  going  to  have  to 
come  up  with  some  positive  solutions 
when  right  now  that  pressure  is  not  on 
us.  For  example,  a  lot  of  things  the 
Oovei'nment  does  can  be  privatized. 
\".  hy  does  the  Post  Office  have  to  be 
I  un  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  this  day 
and  age?  Yes.  that  is  a  decision  that  we 
might  have  to  face.  We  might  have  to 
privatize  that  service.  We  might  have 
to  privatize  the  ownership  of  airports 
in  this  country  because  we  will  not  be 
able  to  tax  the  American  people,  not 
because  it  is  not  in  the  balanceci  budget 
amendment,  which  everyone  passes, 
and  I  hope  it  is  in  there,  but  because 
tlip  higher  level  of  taxation  will  have  a 
lower  level  of  growth,  and  will  have  a 
higher  budget  deficit  if  we  rely  on 
higher  taxes. 
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1  will  vote  for  an.v  amendment  that 
helps  us  make  those  tough  decisions.  I 
am  willing  to  make  the  tough  decisions 
now.  and  I  hope  that  we  pass  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  so  we  can  get 
something  good  done  for  America  and 
.America's  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise Members  controlling  the  debate 
time  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Barton]  has  2.5' 2  minutes  remain- 
ing: the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[.Mr.  Obky]  has  9'2  minutes  remaining; 
the  gentleman  from  Texa.s  [Mr.  .Ste.\- 
HOLM]  has  33  minutes  remaining:  and 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr  Kyi.] 
has  13  minutes  remaining. 


Mr,  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  4' 2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [.Mr.  RiGCs). 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Ml-,  RIGG.^], 

Mr.  RIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  t;cntlemen  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  as  this  debate  winds 
down,  one  plain  truth  emerges.  Our 
budget  deficits  are  the  result  of  a  polit- 
ical crisis,  a  lack  of  collective  political 
will  and  resolve  in  this  bod.v.  more 
than  a  financial  crisis.  .•Another  way  of 
putting  that  is  we  need  not  have  defi- 
cits. 

We  have  to  start  from  that  fun- 
damental premise.  We  need  not  have  a 
I'apidly  increasing  debt  that  erodes  the 
quality  of  lif"  while  consuming  an 
ever-larger  portion  of  the  Federal 
budget  and  the  gross  national  product 
if  only  we  could  muster  the  collective 
political  will  to  balance  Federal  ex- 
penditures with  Federal  revenues.  This 
is  a  political  crisis  that  the  GAO  noted 
in  rather  prescient  fashion  in  1989  war- 
i-ants.  "the  commitment  and  bipartisan 
spirit  of  compromise  in  the  national  in- 
terest that  our  political  system  tradi- 
tionally brings  to  a  crisis  situation." 

Do  we  need  the  external  discipline  of 
a  balanced  budget  requirement  if  we  al- 
ready possess  the  constitutional  au- 
thority to  balance  the  budget''  Well. 
the  answer,  again  from  history,  is  an 
unequivocal  and  absolute  yes.  Since 
World  War  II,  we  have  had  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1950.  the  Im- 
poundment Act  of  1974.  and  in  more  re- 
cent times  to  invoke  some  current 
memories,  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  Act  of  1985.  and  last,  but  cer- 
tainly not  least  in  terms  of  what  it  has 
added  to  the  Federal  deficit,  the  Budg- 
et Enforcement  Act  of  1990  with  its  def- 
icit-reduction plan,  an  inadequate  and 
badly  flawed  plan. 

Obviously  legislative-mandated  at- 
tempts did  not  work.  Less  than  3 
months  ago.  m  fact  on  March  31  of  this 
year.  187  Members  of  this  body  voted  to 
tear  down  the  budget  agreement  fire- 
walls that  required  defense  savings. 
otherwise  known  as  the  peace  bonus  or 
peace  dividend,  to  go  directly  to  deficit 
reduction  rather  than  into  more  spend- 
ing or  more  funding  for  social  pro- 
grams. 

This  week  or  next,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [.Mr.  Cot'OHLi.N] 
commented  about  a  little  bit  eaiiier. 
this  House  will  take  up  again  the  urban 
aid  package.  When  it  left  this  body  it 
had  a  budget  authorization  of  S500  bil- 
lion. Unfortunately,  the  other  body  re- 
ported out  a  bill  with  a  budget  author- 
ity of  SI. 95  billion,  and  the  bill  we  are 
going  to  get  on  the  House  floor  from 
the  conference  committee  of  the  House 
and  Senate  has  a  budget  authority  of  S2 
billion,  all  off  budget,  all  not  subject  to 
the  pay-iis-you-go  financing  rules  of 
the  budget  agreement,  all  adding  di- 
rectly to  the  Federal  deficit. 


.Since  World  War  II.  the  Fedeial  Gov- 
ernment has  spent  SI, .^9  for  every  SI  it 
takes  m.  ovei-  the  last  year.  S4  for 
every  S3  it  takes  in.  I  find  that  my  con- 
stituents back  home  can  far  better  re- 
late to  these  figures  than  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  thrown  around  here 
and  there. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  many  people 
ask  themselves  where  do  we  get  that 
money,  whei'e  do  we  get  the  extra  dol- 
lar to  cover  the  deficit  in  the  current 
Federal  fiscal  year.  Well,  we  do  print  a 
little  new  money  back  here  at  the  U.S. 
Mint.  We  do  add  a  httle  money  to  the 
M2  money  supply.  But  we  cannot  do  a 
whole  lot  of  that,  because  it  would  be 
hyperinflationary.  Primarily  we  go  out 
there  and  borrow  from  the  capital  mar- 
kets where  we  are  directly  competing 
head  to  head  with  American  business 
and.  of  course,  we  sell  instruments  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Treasury 
bills  and  Treasury  bonds,  at  auction. 
and  principally  to  foreign  investors,  so 
we  are  going  offshore  to  finance  our 
deficit  as  well. 

The  results?  An  enormous  and  con- 
stant drag  on  the  economy,  costing  us, 
according  to  knowledgeable  econo- 
mists, about  3  percent  per  year  in  lost 
economic  growth  during  the  decade  of 
the  1980's. 

In  addition  to  the  lost  economic 
growth,  obviously  we  are  sapping  the 
life  directly  away  from  future  genera- 
tions, but  I  want  to  dwell  for  just  a  mo- 
ment on  what  I  think  passage  of  the 
balanced  budget  amendment  will  do 
aside  from  the  cold-turkey  reality  of 
having  to  bring  expenditures  into  line 
with  revenues. 

First  of  all.  it  will  make  no  doubt 
about  it.  as  certain  Presidential  can- 
didates have  been  saying,  it  will  ex- 
pand the  economic  and  emplo.vment 
base  of  this  country.  It  is  probabl.v  the 
single  most  important  thing  we  can  do 
to  stimulate  economic  growth  and  to 
spur  private  investment  and  capital 
formation  and  to  try  and  create  some 
sort  of  national  savings  plan  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  economic  growth  package. 

1  will  predict  to  you  that  we  will  see 
an  immediate  effect  in  the  capital  mar- 
kets and  the  stock  market  with  prob- 
ably an  8.000-point  Dow  by  the  end  of 
this  year  if  we  pass  this  legislation.  It 
would  effectively  reverse  the  perverse 
incentives  that  currently  permeate 
.American  tax  policy  where  we  actually 
encourage  consumption  and  spending 
over  savings  and  investment.  That  is  a 
situation  that  definitely  needs  to  be 
turned  around.  It  would  help  affect  our 
imbalance  of  trade,  and  it  would  give 
some  credence  to  reciprocity  in  trade 
when  we  talk  about  striving  for  fairer 
trade  relations. 

And  last,  by  causing  us  to  perform 
our  fundamental  duty  of  prioritizing 
Federal  spending,  it  would  cause  us  to 
fundamental l.v  reform  the  budgetary 
process  around  here  including  the  en- 
forcement   mechanisms    necessary    to 
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accomplish  a  balanced  budtjct  and  the 
formulation  of  a  politically  sustainable 
and  multiyear  budget  strategy.  It 
would  revolutionize  American  politics, 
probably  even  more  so  than  term  lim- 
its or  campaign  finance  reform,  by  em- 
powering Members  of  Congress.  It 
would  be  very  liberating,  indeed,  to 
bite  the  bullet  and  make  the  hard  deci- 
sions that  we  must  make  in  the  inter- 
ests of  this  country  and  future  genera- 
tions. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mi-   Bhkwsteh]. 

Mr.  BRKVVSTKii  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  tu  .speak  for  those  who  are 
not  allowed  to  veibalize  on  the  floor  of 
this  great  Chamber— for  the  young  cou- 
ples who  are  starting  tneir  first  home 
together,  for  the  young  women  and 
men  who  have  left  the  solace  of  parents 
and  family  to  establish  themselves  in 
the  work  force,  for  college  students,  for 
high  school  and  elementary  students, 
for  their  younger  siblings  at  home  and 
even  for  the  yet-to-be-born— these  are 
the  people  whose  future  is  being  mort- 
gaged by  the  reckless  disregard  of  our 
Nation's  monetary  future. 

We  all  share  great  concern  for  their 
future. 

All  these  concerns  are  for  naught  if 
we  continue  to  ignore  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. 

We  are  concerned  about  improved 
education,  we  look  for  solutions  to  the 
health  care  problem,  we  worry  about 
the  environment.  We  want  to  make 
things  better  for  those  who  follow. 

There  is  little  need  for  me  to  reit- 
erate the  facts  here— that  the  nearly  $4 
trillion  national  debt  is  increasing  at  a 
rate  of  more  than  SI  billion  a  day.  that 
interest  on  the  national  debt  is  nearly 
half  of  this  year's  deficit,  that  in  a  few 
short  years  interest  on  the  national 
debt  will  exceed  discretionary  funds, 
that  40  percent  of  our  national  debt  is 
owned  by  foreign  interests— we  are  all 
quite  familiar  with  the  numbers.  Yet, 
we  have  not  taken  the  necessary  steps 
to  correct  the  problem. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  "if  it  am't 
broke  .  .  .  don't  fix  it!"  Today,  every 
infant  is  born  with  a  debt  of  $16,000- 
just  10  years  ago,  that  share  of  the  na- 
tional debt  was  "only  "  J3.00O— at  the 
present  rate  of  growth  that  debt  will  be 
nearly  $2.5.000  by  the  year  2000.  I  submit 
Mr.  Chairman:  the  s.vstem  is  broke.  It's 
time  we  fix  it. 

The  W'ashlngton  Post  and  othei-s 
have  criticized  this  amendment  as  un- 
necessary clutter,  point  out  Congress 
should  balance  the  budget  without  the 
threat  of  a  constitutional  amendment. 

That  is  good  theory.  That  is  how  it 
should  be.  But,  that  is  not  realistic. 
The  President  will  not  submit  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  Congre.ss  will  not  bal- 
ance the  budget  without  being  forced 
to  do  so. 

Proof  lies  in  congressional  action  of 
the    past    few    years.    Time    and    time 


again.  Congress  has  recognized  the 
problem.  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  was 
going  to  force  a  balanced  budget. 
OBRA  was  going  to  force  a  balanced 
budget  Yet  the  problem  has  only  wors- 
ened. In  less  than  10  years  the  national 
debt  has  increased  from  less  than  $1 
trillion  to  nearly  $4  trillion.  Deficits 
have  increased  each  year.  None  will  be 
successful  without  the  constraint  of  a 
constitutional  amendment. 

Under  our  present  system,  there  is  no 
incentive  to  equalize  the  budget.  There 
is  plenty  of  blame  to  go  around  for  our 
ever-increasing  national  debt. 

The  criticism  should  start  with  the 
White  House  for  its  inability  to  present 
a  balanced  budget  plan.  And,  as  former 
President  Harry  Truman  would  say. 
"the  buck  stops  here  ".  The  final  blame 
falls  right  here  in  the  Halls  of  Congress 
for  our  failure  to  equalize  income  and 
expenses. 

During  the  terms  of  every  President 
since  Mr.  Truman,  the  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated less  than  the  then  sitting 
President  requested — and  not  since 
Richard  Nixon  has  a  President  submit- 
ted a  balanced  budget.  In  7  of  the  last 
10  years  the  Congress  has  appropriated 
less  than  the  President  has  rec- 
ommended. 

No  one  comes  to  congressional  hear- 
ings to  testify  against  appropriations. 
Nearly  everyone  appearing  before  con- 
gressional committees  is  there  to 
present  their  valid  arguments  in  favor 
of  man.v  excellent  programs— and  most 
of  our  Federal  programs  are  excellent. 
They  are  badl.v  needed.  But  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  can  we  afford  every- 
thing we  need"!" 

The  Congress  is  at  the  end  of  the 
line.  We  have  gone  along  to  get  along. 
This  must  stop— now. 

Some  criticize  the  push  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  as  a  cop 
out— the  easy  vote. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  this  is  just  not  cor- 
rect. This  is  not  the  easy  way.  Bal- 
ancing the  budget  is  not  the  easy  way. 
The  eas.v  way  is  to  continue  with  un- 
controlled spending,  cutting  taxes,  and 
increasing  the  national  debt.  Many 
Members  will  not  be  here  to  face  the 
final  consequences  of  continued  undis- 
ciplined spending  and  unbalanced  budg- 
ets. 

Balancing  the  budget  is  just  the  op- 
posite— It's  the  hard  way— but  it  is  the 
responsible  way. 

I  am  a  junior  Member  of  this  body.  I 
do  not  intend  to  stay  a  junior  Member. 
I  plan  to  continue  to  serve  my  con- 
stituents in  the  Congress  for  many 
years.  Whether  I  stay  1  term  or  20 
terms,  this  is  possibly  the  most  impor- 
tant decision  I  will  ever  make. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Oklahoma 
Legislature.  I  faced  just  such  a  situa- 
tion when  Oklahoma's  energy-based 
economy  failed  several  years  ago. 
Oklahoma  has  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  which  is  much  more  strin- 
gent than  the  amendment  being  pro- 
posed here. 


I  sat  with  the  leadership  as  we  made 
the  hard  decisions— as  we  cut  some  ex- 
cellent programs  and  as  we  increased 
some  taxes.  We  made  hard  choices,  we 
prioritized  programs  and  we  did  what 
had  to  be  done  to  pass  balanced  budg- 
ets. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  attended 
many,  many  functions  in  my  district — 
with  veterans  groups.  Social  Security 
groups,  retired  Federal  employees, 
chambers  of  commerce,  civic  clubs.  In 
every  case  I  have  discussed  the  pro- 
posed Federal  balanced  budget.  I  have 
told  my  constituents  it  will  not  be 
easy.  I  have  warned  them  that  their 
groups  might  face  freezes,  or  even  cuts. 
in  their  programs.  In  every  case  these 
groups  have  agreed  a  balanced  budget 
is  an  absolute  necessity.  They  under- 
stand the  spending  reductions  they 
face.  All  they  ask  is  fairness. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  show  their  concern  for  our  children's 
future.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us 
and  support  the  budget  balancing 
amendment. 

The  material  follows: 

N.^TioN.M.  Gra.sge  Legislative 

News  sehvice. 
Washington.  DC.  Mau  15.  1992. 
GKAsr.E  Announces  Slppokt  for  Balanced 

BLDGtrr  AMENDMENT 

In  a  letter  dated  May  12ih  that  was  sent  to 
the  full  Senate.  Robert  E  Barrow.  Master  of 
the  National  GranKe.  stronjrly  un<ed  passage 
of  Senate  .Joint  Resolution  18.  a  iiill  that  was 
Introduced  by  Senator  Paul  Simon.  This  bill 
would  amend  the  U.S.  Constitution  by  re- 
quiring all  future  Federal  budgets  to  be  bal- 
anced. Barrow  further  ur^ed  all  Senators  to 
oppose  any  floor  amendments  that  may  be 
offered  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18. 

In  November  of  1991,  the  delegates  to  the 
National  Grance's  126th  Annual  Convention 
pa.ssed  the  following  policy  that  led  Barrow 
to  make  this  stand: 

"The  National  Grange  supports  a  Constitu- 
tional amendment  requiring  a  balanced 
budget  as  a  permanent  solution  to  our  deficit 
problem." 

In  his  letter,  Barrow  stated  that  "our  na- 
tional debt  and  deficit  spending  have  truly 
reached  runaway  proportions.  Our  total  na- 
tional debt  now  exceeds  $4  5  trillion.  The 
gross  interest  payments  on  the  national  debt 
will  be  $315  billion  in  Fiscal  Year  1993 
iFY'93i  That  amount  is  larger  than  our 
FY'93  expenditures  for  national  defense  and 
IS  more  than  30  limes  our  FY'93  expenditures 
for  federal  farm  programs." 

He  further  said  that.  "Forty-nine  states 
and  every  private  business,  farm,  and  house- 
hold in  the  United  States  are  required  Ijy  law 
or  necessity  to  spend  no  more  than  the  cur- 
rent amount  they  can  reasonably  expect  to 
take  in  each  year.  Grange  members  believe 
that  our  federal  government  should  operate 
under  the  same  principle." 

The  Grange  is  prepared  to  work  with  all  of 
our  nation's  elected  leaders  in  forming  a  con- 
sensu.^ on  what  would  be  the  fairest  and  most 
e(|Uitable  budgetar.v  decisions  possible.  We 
also  understand  that  balancing  the  budget 
win  require  making  difficult  and  painful 
choices  over  the  next  few  years,  but  we  can- 
not be  part  of  a  continuing  conspiracy  to 
saddle  our  children  and  grandchildren  with 
the  costs  of  government  that  our  generation 
has  been  unwilling  to  pay. 


June  10.  1992 
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Texas  Far.m  Bcreac. 
Waco.  rX.  April  23.  1992. 
Hon.  Charlie  Stenhol.m. 
r.5.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washmgtori.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Stenholm:  The  Texas 
Farm  Bureau  strongly  supports  a  constitu- 
•:onal  amendment  to  require  a  balanced 
budget  by  the  federal  government.  While  we 
recognize  the  short  term  problems  that  such 
an  amendment  might  cause,  the  long  term 
future  of  the  country  depends  on  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. In  addition,  a  majority  of  the 
states  operate  under  this  mandated  require- 
ment. There  is  simply  no  reason  why  the  fed- 
eral government  should  not  abide  by  the 
same  fiscal  limitations  that  apply  to  individ- 
uals, corpxjrations  and  the  majority  of  the 
states. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Congress 
will  consider  such  an  amendment  prior  to 
the  end  of  this  session.  The  Texas  Farm  Bu- 
reau would  urge  your  active  support  for  the 
passage  of  this  constitutional  amendment. 
Your  signature  on  the  discharge  petition 
could  be  helpful  in  the  event  that  impedi- 
ments to  committee  approval  occur. 

We  appreciate  your  efforts  to  mandate  fis- 
cal responsibility  by  the  federal  government. 
Sincerely. 

S.M.  Trie.  Jr., 

President. 

The  Gephardt  "BAiT-AND-SwrrcH" 
Balanced  BtDGET  Amendment 

Majority  Leader  Dick  Gephardt  has  added 
his  entry  to  the  balanced  budget  amendment 
sweepstakes.  Unfortunately,  it  appears  that 
its  prime  purpose  is  to  prevent  any  balanced 
budget  amendment  from  passing  the  House 
at  all. 

Gephardt's  amendment;  would  permit  defi- 
cit spending  by  a  simple  majority  vote:  ex- 
empt Social  Security  spending  from  calcula- 
tions of  government  outlays  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  if  the  budget  is  in  balance— 
this  could  easily  be  re-defined  by  statute  to 
include  any  politically  popular  entitlement 
program. 

Of  course,  the  real  balanced  budget  amend- 
ments being  offered  by  Congressman  Charlie 
Stenholm,  and  Congressman  Joe  Barton  and 
Billy  Tauzin  are  far  better  because  they 
would  impose  real  fiscal  restraint,  making  it 
difficult  (though  still  possible)  to  escape  the 
restraint  of  the  balanced  budget  require- 
ment: *5  of  both  Houses  must  vote  to  in- 
crease taxes  (Barton  Tauzin  I.  or;  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  both  Houses  must 
vote  to  increase  taxes  (Stenholm);  ^r,  of  both 
Houses  must  vote  to  run  deficits;  H  of  both 
Houses  must  vote  to  Increase  the  debt  ceil- 
ing. 

The  phony  Gephardt  "Bait-andSwitch  " 
amendment  is  nothing  more  than  a  rock  be- 
hind which  political  cowards  can  hide.  They 
can  claim  to  have  supported  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  (which  really  isn't)  and 
say  that  they  supp<jrted  an  amendment  that 
doesn't  touch  Social  Security  (always  a  po- 
litically popular  position).  In  reality,  enti- 
tlement spending  (Gephardt-exempted)  must 
be  addressed  before  any  meaningful  progress 
can  be  made  toward  a  balanced  federal  budg- 
et. Everyone  in  Washington,  and  elsewhere, 
knows  that.  Too  bad  the  sponsors  of  Gep- 
hardt's amendment  don't  know  that. 

(Prepared  by  USBIC  Government  Relations 
C.  Bryan  Little.  Director.  June  4.  1992  ) 

The  Balanced  Budget  Amendment  and  Idea 
Whose  Time  Came  a  Long  Time  Ago 
The  House  will  soon  consider  the  Balanced 
Budget  Amendment  by  Rep.   Charles  Sten- 


holm (D-TX'.  which  failed  by  only  seven 
votes  in  1990.  In  1992.  it  appears  likely  that 
both  Houses  will  consider  a  Balanced  Budget 
Amendment  and  each  will  consider  a  version 
featuring  a  strong  tax  limitation  feature.  In 
the  house,  this  will  be  offered  by  Reps.  Joe 
Barton.  Billy  Tauzin.  and  John  Miller,  and  in 
the  Senate  by  Bob  Hasten  iR-WI). 

House  Democratic  leaders  will  attempt  to 
stop  the  Balanced  Budget  Amendment  by  of- 
fering a  phony.  "Bait-and-Swuch  "  amend- 
ment by  Rep.  Dick  Gephardt  that  would  re- 
quire a  balanced  budget  but  would  permit 
Congress  to  waive  that  requirement  by  a 
simple  majority  vote— something  Congress 
already  does  every  single  yearl 

Why  support  a  real  Balanced  Budget 
Amendment?  Here  are  a  few  good  reasons: 
Sixty-two  cents  of  every  dollar  in  personal 
income  taxes  is  spent  on  debt  service;  In  the 
Fiscal  Y'ears  1991.  1992.  and  1993.  we  will  add 
$1  Trillion  to  the  national  debt,  for  a  total  of 
over  $4  trillion.  It  took  200  years  for  the  na- 
tional debt  to  reach  $1  trillion. 

Of  a  J1.4  trillion  federal  budget  this  year. 
$300  billion  will  be  spent  on  interest  on  the 
national  debt — the  second  largest  single  item 
in  the  budget. 

A  Balanced  Budget  Amendment  will  fi- 
nally change  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  debate 
in  Washington  by  changing  the  underlying 
ground  rules.  For  the  first  time,  the  practice 
of  deficit  spending  will  clearly  contravene 
the  highest  law  of  the  land.  While  it  is  true 
that  politicians  could  merely  ignore  both  the 
Constitution  and  the  will  of  the  people,  one 
might  ask  what  might  happen  if  the  Presi- 
dent suspended  the  right  to  a  speedy  trial  or 
to  be  secure  from  unreasonable  search.  What 
would  be  the  chances  of  his  re-election? 

Under  the  current  ground  rules.  Congress 
can  spend  a  lot  more,  tax  a  little  more,  and 
borrow  the  difference— giving  tax-and-spend 
liberals  an  automatic  argument  to  oppose 
tax  cuts  and  push  tax  increases.  With  a  Bal- 
anced Budget  Amendment  in  place,  increased 
borrowing  will  be  much  more  difficult  i^s, 
super  majority  requirement  to  raise  the  debt 
ceiling)  and  politicians  can  be  held  account- 
able for  choosing  to  raise  taxes  to  balance 
the  budget  rather  than  concentrating  on  the 
real  problem,  uncontrolled  spending  growth. 

(Prepared  by  UBIC  Government  Relations. 
C.  Bryan  Little.  Director.  June  4.  1992.) 

Congressional  Research  service. 

The  Library  ok  Congress. 
Washington.  DC.  June  8.  1992. 
To:  Hon.   Charles  Stenholm   (Attention:   Ed 

Lorenzen ) 
From:  Kath.v  Dolan.  analyst  in  American  Na- 
tional   Government.    Government    Divi- 
sion. 
Subject:  Waivers  of  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Act  of  1974. 

This  memorandum  is  in  response  to  your 
request  for  information  on  House  waivers  of 
points  of  order  under  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (Titles  MX  of  P.L.  93-344. 
as  amended)  during  the  94th  through  102nd 
Congresses  to  date. 

The  table  below  provides  information  on 
specific  waivers  which  were  granted  by  the 
House  during  this  period  through  the  adop- 
tion of  special  rules  providing  for  the  consid- 
eration of  legislation.  Because  of  your  need 
for  a  quick  response,  waivers  granted  under 
the  suspension  of  the  rules  procedure,  by 
unanimous  consent,  or  in  special  rules  con- 
taining so-called  "blanket  waivers"  (i.e., 
which  waive  all  House  rules  without  specific- 
ity) are  not  included.  For  the  94th  through 
101st  Congresses,  these  figures  were  obtained 
from  the  Survey  of  Activities  of  the  House  Com- 


mittee on  Rules  report  provided  at  the  end  of 
each  Congress  and  from  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress SCORPIO  legislative  database.  The  in- 
formation for  the  102nd  Congress  was  ot)- 
tained  from  the  staff  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee  and  reflect  waivers  adopted 
through  March  1.  1992.  For  the  94th  through 
97th  Congresses,  information  in  the  above 
sources  regarding  special  rules  tabled  by  the 
House  is  limited.  Therefore,  for  this  period. 
figures  in  the  table  could  possibly  include  a 
waiver  which  was  granted  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee but  later  tabled  by  the  House. 

The  table  provides  the  number  of  waivers 
for  each  Congress  by  the  section  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  being  waived.  For  an 
explanation  of  points  of  order  under  the  Act 
and  House  practices  for  waiving  these  points 
of  order,  please  see  the  accompanying  CRS 
report  Points  of  Order  Under  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  by  Edward  Davis. 

I  trust  that  this  information  will  meet 
your  needs.  Please  call  me  at  7-7026  if  you 
need  any  further  assistance. 

HOUSE  WAIVERS  OF  THE  CONGRESSiJNA.  5J0GET  ACT 
94TH-102D  CONGRESSES 

Seclion 

5i     -:     -     -■     ^t     9t     .;;    ;ci    102 

3021a) 

302(cl/tD2(l    ,,.        ,  ;  i  « 

302(1) 17  13  13        2 

303(a)  6      10       9        I  20  18  2  I 

303(a)(1)                  ...     _..        2  13  1  1  1      ,, 

303(a)(4)                  _-__9  13  532  1 

303(a)(5) ^.  ._  _„  .-         1      

305(a)(1)    —    -_    .^.    ^       1  1  1  I  I       I 

J05(J)(«) .^    .—    _  _  _. ..,.„     ,„. 

m .z~zz~  ~  "  HI  rr  ^" 

310((l)  _.,    ,„,   ....  ._ 

310(1) ,_. 

311(a)/605a  I!Z    Z!    '.Z'.  ""S  IS  "i?  "jl     "4    ""«    "\ 

401(a) I«     43  23  21  6  5       I 

4011WII) 13  7  9  6        7        4 

402(a)'  .. 3      53  77  4?  53  77 

606  

Total  ,       25     106     ;2'       re     ,.-     ;:;       ;r       ;;        : 

'  Figures  lor  the  i02()  Congress  art  as  01  March  i.  1992 
'Trirougti  1985  section  402(a)  or!)niDite(!  consiOeiatio"  ot  auttionzation 
measures  tcr  ihe  uBcoming  fiscal  yea'  retwrtec  a^e'  Ma»  15  This  rwrnm- 
men!  was  repeaieo  Bj  tne  Balanced  B^ogei  ar.c  Emergency  Delicit  Centnjl 
/tl  ol  1985  (  Gramm,RuOman-H<iiiings  »ct  Public  La»  99-177.  as 
amenoed) 

Economists  StppoRTiNC  the  Bai^nced 
Budget  Amendment  H,J,  Res,  290 

Dear  Rep,  Charles  Stenholm  and  Rep, 
Bob  SMITH:  As  economists  and  concerned 
.Americans,  we  commend  your  leadership  in 
support  of  H.J.  Res.  290.  the  proposed  Bal- 
anced Budget  .Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. The  amendment  would  challenge 
Congress  to  become  more  fiscally  respon- 
sible. It  also  would  make  Congress  more  ac- 
countable to  the  people  by  requiring  rollcall 
votes. 

Congress  makes  daily  decisions  concerning 
the  budget  and  the  economy.  It  is  these  deci- 
sions that  lead  to  deficits.  A  new  framework 
is  needed  for  this  decision-making  process. 

The  Balanced  Budget  Amendment  will  pro- 
vide that  framework  enabling  Congress  to 
better  control  spending, 

H.J,  Res.  290  requires  that  estimated  fed- 
eral expenditures  not  exceed  estimated  reve- 
nues except  in  times  of  declared  war  or  un- 
less Congress  jointly  approves  a  specific  ex- 
cess of  expenditures  by  a  three-fifths  vote. 
The  President  would  sign  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. The  same  three-fifths  majority  would 
have  to  approve  debt  ceiling  limit  legisla- 
tion. The  measure  also  calls  for  a  constitu- 
tional majority  (51  in  the  Senate.  218  in  the 
House)  vote  on  any  proposal  to  raise  reve- 
nues. All  these  votes  would  be  required  to  be 
by  rollcall. 
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Addiiionally.  as  a  partner  In  the  buclwet 
process  the  President  would  have  to  sutimlt 
a  balanced  budKOt  proposal  to  ConKress. 

We.  the  unilersiwneil.  believe  the  Balanced 
Budget  Anriendmenl  is  necessary  to  curb  fed- 
eral spondinK.  to  check  the  growth  of  the 
federal  debt  and  to  hold  Contrress  account- 
able so  that  the  people  can  know  who  is  vot- 
ing for  which  prop<.)sal.  essential  require- 
ments for  our  democracy  to  work. 
Sincerely. 
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Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Lkwis]. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  PMorida.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thanls  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Stenholm  balanced  budget 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  who  do  the  opponents 
of  this  amendment  think  they  are  fool- 
ing'.' Their  voting  records  speak  for 
themselves.  They  are  the  biggest  tax- 
ers  and  spenders  in  the  history  of  this 
body. 

I  find  it  interesting  that  many  of 
these  opponents  claim  the  amendment 
is  unworkable.  If  this  were  true,  they 
would  not  oppose  it.  It  is  precisely  be- 
cause this  amendment  will  reduce  out- 
of-control  spending  that  they  use  it  in 
their  scare  tactics. 

I  must,  however,  congratulate  the  op- 
ponents of  this  amendment  for  their  ef- 
forts to  scuttle  it.  First,  they  attempt 
another  worthless  statute  so  they  can 
be  on  record  for  some  sort  of  balanced 
budget  vote. 

That  having  failed,  they  are  using 
scare  tactics  against  our  Nation's  re- 
tired senior  citizens,  intimidating 
them  by  using  fabricated  numbers  of 
what  would  happen  in  a  worst  case  sce- 
nario. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  m.v  view  the 
amendment's  opponents  know  the 
American  people  are  against  them  on 
this  issue,  and  this  is  a  mean-spirited 
attempt  to  garner  political  advantage 
out  of  their  situation. 

I  find  it  interesting  that  many  Mem- 
bers such  as  myself,  who  represent  the 
largest  numbers  of  retired  citizens 
have  been  the  strongest  supporters  of 
Social  Security  and  a  balanced  budget 
amendment.  This  includes  Democrats 
and  Republicans. 

Suddenly  the  balanced  budget 
amendment's  opponents  are  stronger 
supporters  of  Social  Security  than 
those  of  us  who  represent  the  most  re- 
tired individuals.  Again,  who  are  they 
fooling? 

Along  with  being  a  scare  tactic,  their 
Social  Security  scheme  is  a  gigantic 
loophole.  It  will  allow  them  to  classify 
all  of  their  favorite  pork  projects  as 
Social  Security  and  continue  business 
as  usual. 

The  majority  party  in  Congress  will 
have  a  large  say  in  what  programs  will 


be  cut  to  balance  the  budget  if  this 
amendment  passes.  Therefore.  Social 
Security  will  only  be  cut  if  they  sup- 
port the  cut^ — and  thej'  know  that. 

Finally,  we  arc  not  enacting  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment must  be  ratified  by  38  States.  We 
are  giving  the  people  the  right  to  de- 
cide, and  that  is  how  it  should  be.  It 
could  be  4  or  5  years  before  this  amend- 
ment is  ratified  and  the  people  of  this 
countiy  will  make  that  decision. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  we  have  borrowed— no— we  have 
taken— from  our  children  and  grand- 
children long  enough.  Congress  has 
amply  demonstrated  its  inability  to 
balance  the  budget.  The  time  to  act  is 
now— before  it  is  truly  too  late.  The 
greatest  gift  we.  the  Congress,  can  give 
our  children,  grandchildren,  and  future 
generations  is  a  balanced  budget.  Let 
us  gel  on  with  it 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bacchus). 

Mr.  BACCHUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
tonight  in  strong  and  unshakable  .sup- 
port for  the  Stenholm  balanced  budget 
amendment.  I  did  not  come  to  Congress 
to  spend  the  country  into  bankruptcy. 
I  came  to  Congress  to  help  save  the 
country  from  bankruptcy  for  our  sake 
and  for  our  children's  sake. 

The  balanced  budget  amendment  is 
the  beginning  of  our  fiscal  salvation  as 
a  nation.  It  is  just  the  beginning,  but  it 
is  the  beginning. 

I  have  heard  the  arguments  of  those 
who  say  that  the  amendment  is  an  illu- 
sion, that  it  is  a  charade,  that  it  will 
not  work,  but  I  have  also  heaid  the 
pleas  of  special  interests  of  all  kinds 
urging  us.  in  every  way  possible,  to 
vote  no  on  this  amendment.  They  are 
calling,  they  are  writing,  they  are  lob- 
bying. The  are  urging  us  to  vote  no  be- 
cause they  know  this  amendment  will 
work.  They  know  that  it  is  already 
working.  They  have  seen  the  outcome 
of  some  recent  votes  in  this  House 
when  special  pork  barrel  spending  has 
been  defeated.  They  have  seen  the 
progress  of  procedural  budgetary  re- 
forms that  are  moving  through  this 
House  because  of  the  impetus  of  this 
amendment.  They  have  seen  our 
progress  already  on  proposed  imple- 
mentation legislation  to  follow  up  on 
this  amendment.  None  of  this  would 
have  happened  without  this  balanced 
budget  amendment.  With  it.  it  will  all 
come  true.  It  all  will  happen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debt  threat  is 
real.  The  balanced  budget  amendment 
is  real.  The  consequences  of  this 
amendment  will  be  real  and  I.  for  one, 
am  willing  to  make  the  tough  choices 
that  those  consequences  will  dictate. 
That  is  whv  I  i  rttne  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  STKNHOI.M.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  MooDY]. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 
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Everybody  knows  that  we  have  to 
dj'astically  reduce  the  deficit.  People 
on  both  sides  of  this  argument  know 
that.  It  is  killing  our  economic  future 
in  at  least  four  ways. 

No.  1.  it  is  reducing  our  productivity 
by  starving  investments  in  our  econ- 
omy. 

No.  2.  it  is  mortgaging  our  economy 
to  foreigners  as  more  and  more  of  the 
borrowing  we  have  to  do  comes  from 
Japan  and  other  overseas  savings  sur- 
plus countries. 

No.  3.  it  is  transferring  billions  of 
dollars  from  moderate-income  tax- 
payers to  upper  income  bond  holders. 

No.  4.  it  is  keeping  interest  rates 
higher  than  they  would  otherwise  be — 
some  have  suggested  200  basis  points — 
which  is  tax  on  every  mortgage.  A  tax 
on  every  car  payment.  A  tax  on  every 
consumer  obligation.  In  short,  it  is  a 
tax  on  the  middle  class. 

The  Citizens  For  Tax  Justice,  headed 
by  Piesident  Carter's  budget  director. 
Jim  .Mclntyre.  points  out  what  an  ex- 
traordinary transfer  of  wealth  from 
middle-income  people  to  the  richest 
people  is  taking  place  as  a  result  of  the 
deficit.  It  is  not  only  crippling  our 
economy  and  our  future  prospects;  it  is 
not  only  mortgaging  our  country  to 
foreigners,  but  it  is  actually  one  of  the 
most  unfair  things  we  could  do  to  the 
middle  class. 

The  Federal  deficit  is  causing,  an  ex- 
traordinary crisis,  and  an  extraor- 
dinary response  is  required. 

Let  me  respond  briefly  to  some  of  the 
criticisms  that  are  being  made  against 
the  balanced  budget  amendment,  the 
same  criticisms  that  I  myself  have 
voiced  in  the  past  when  the  deficit  was 
not  so  extraordinary  as  it  is  now. 

No.  1.  it  has  been  said  that  we  should 
not  put  economic  policy  in  the  Con- 
stitution. Well,  there  is  already  sub- 
stantial economic  policy  in  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Constitution  talks  about 
trade.  It  talks  about  money.  It  talks 
about  commerce. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  a  majority  of 
Democrats  in  our  caucus  are  now  in 
favor  of  one  version  or  another  of  put- 
ting a  balanced  budget  amendment  in 
the  Constitution,  including  our  major- 
ity leader,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Gephardt).  Thai  is  a  change 
for  a  lot  of  us. 

No.  2.  it  is  said  that  most  economists 
are  against  the  balanced  budget 
amendment.  Well,  most  economists  are 
against  a  straitjacket  version.  I  myself 
am  against  that  version.  But  that  is 
not  the  Stenholm  amendment.  The 
Stenholm  amendment  does  not  pro- 
hibit absolute  imbalance,  but  it  makes 
it  harder.  It  requires  a  three-fifths  ma- 
jorit.v.  unless  we  are  at  war.  et  cetera. 

Specifically,  it  would  continue  to 
allow  us  to  meet  our  obligations,  to 
manage  the  macroeconomics  of  this 
country  by  allowing  tempoi-ary  deficits 
in  order  not  to  be  forced  to  raise  taxes 
in   a   recession,    which    we    would    not 


wdnt  to  do.  So  It  has  removed  the 
major  reasons  why  most  econom:st.^ 
have  traditionally  been  against  it. 

No.  3,  it  is  said  that  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  does  not  itself  bal- 
ance the  budget— a  criticism  we  have 
heard  here  tonight.  Thai  is  true.  It 
does  not  balance  the  budget  by  itself, 
but  it  does  change  the  ground  rules 
whereby  we  make  budget  decisions. 

Opponents  say  the  Congress  and  the 
President  should  simply  have  the  will 
and  the  judgment  to  balance  the  bude- 
ot.  We  should,  but  we  obviously  do  not. 
ArA  it  has  become  harder  to  muster 
that  will  as  we  go  along  because  we 
have  gotten  in  deeper  and  deeper  in 
debt  each  year.  It  takes  more  will  this 
year  than  it  took  last  year,  because  of 
compound  interest,  the  hurdle  gets 
higher  and  higher.  It  look  more  will 
last  year  than  it  took  the  year  before. 
.•\nd  it  IS  going  to  lake  more  will  next 
.\f.tr  than  it  Look  this  year. 

Being  the  realist  that  I  think  I  am.  I 
realize  that  will  alone  will  not  do  it. 
Judtrment  alone  will  not  do  it.  We 
should  have  the  will  and  the  judgment 
not  to  speed  in  our  automobiles,  but  we 
have  speed  limits  because  we  realize 
that  judgment  and  will  are  not  always 
enough. 

The  key  point  is  that  the  .Stenholm 
amendment  changes  the  prround  rules 
to  m.akc  it  significantly  harder  to  in- 
crease the  debt. 
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I  would  like  to  make  a  key  point: 
Under  the  Stenholm  version  of  the  bal- 
anced budget  there  are  three  things 
that  we  would  have  to  do  if  we  find  our 
budget  will  be  imbalanced.  We  would 
have  to  cut  spending,  and  that  takes  a 
majority,  a  simple  majority,  not  a 
supermajority.  Or  we  would  have  to 
raise  taxes — again  by  a  simple  major- 
ity, not  a  supermajoi'ity.  Or  we  would 
have  to  increase  the  debt — specifically 
choose  increased  debt. 

We  would  have  to  do  one  of  these 
three  things.  Right  now.  under  our  cur- 
rent system,  we  do  not  have  to  select 
the  debt.  We  move  between  the  spend- 
ing cut  and  tax  increase  axis,  and  debt 
becomes  simply  an  outcome,  not  a  cho- 
sen result.  We  do  not  like  taxes:  we  do 
not  like  cuts,  and  the  debt  just  goes  up. 
not  as  a  chosen  outcome  but  as  a  re- 
sult. When  that  finally  happens,  we  say 
we  have  to  meet  our  obligations  and  we 
increase  the  debt  ceiling.  At  that  point 
we  have  no  option  but  to  do  so. 

Bui  if  we  had  to  select  a  certain  level 
of  debt  in  advance,  and  do  so  by  a 
supermajority.  it  would  change  the 
whole  set  of  conditions  affecting  the 
choice.  Changing  the  ground  rules 
would  change  the  whole  chemistry  of 
the  process.  And  that  would  change  the 
result.  It  would  mean  far  lower  new 
debt.  That  is  good,  for  of  the  three  pos- 
sible   outcomes- -more    taxes,    sharper 


Wll 


cuts,  or 
worst. 


inore   debt,   more   debt    is   the 


.Mr.    PANP:TTA.    Mr.    Chairman, 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  MOODY,  I  yield  to  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  fio.-ii  California  [Mr,  Pa- 

.N'ETTA], 

Mr,  PAXETTA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yieldine, 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  think  that  actually 
is  a  very  good  poster  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  presented  because  he  shows 
that  the  ultimate  answer  is  to  either 
raise  taxes  or  cut  spending  or  do  both. 
And  that  is  the  answer, 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  for 
pointing  that  out.  Any  serious  solution 
may  have  to  take  a  combination  of  ef- 
forts. At  the  same  time,  we  may  decide 
to  increase  debt  some,  as  part  of  the 
outcome,  but  at  least  we  are  goin^  to 
have  to  select  it.  and  select  it  in  ad- 
vance. We're  going  to  have  to  own  up 
to  it.  And  it  would  take  a  three-fifth's 
majority. 

That  brings  me  to  my  final  point, 
and  that  concerns  the  question  of  a 
supermajority.  That  is  the  so-called 
evils  of  a  supermajority  for  debt.  I  do 
not  like  supermajorities.  generally. 
But  we  believe  in  supermajorities.  of 
one  size  or  another,  when  we  want  to 
pi'event  a  very  bad  outcome.  For  exam- 
ple, having  an  unresolved  conflict  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Congress 
is  a  bad  outcome,  so  we  give  the  minor- 
ity of  one-third  plus  one  the  ability  to 
resolve  that  impasse— in  favor  of  the 
President  in  that  case.  In  the  judiciary. 
we  also  give  the  minority  a  special 
role.  To  prevent  the  very  bad  outcome 
of  convicting  an  innocent  man.  we  give 
1  out  of  12  jurors— a  true  superminor- 
ity— the  power  to  stop  that  outcome. 

In  the  Senate,  where  they  are  dedi- 
cated to  unlimited  debate,  we  give  40 
percent  plus  1  the  ability  to  prevent  a 
shutoff  of  debate.  In  the  House,  where 
the  Democrats  have  a  clear  majority 
we  give  the  minority  50  percent  control 
of  the  Ethics  Committee,  And  now  the 
administration  of  the  House,  we  will 
give  the  minority  50  percent  control. 
.So  we  recognize  that  it  is  important 
sometimes  to  give  the  minority  dis- 
proportionate power. 

Finally,  let  m.e  say  when  we  realize 
that  stopping  a  very  bad  outcome,  in 
the  form  of  new  Federal  debt,  we 
should  be  willing  to  give  a  minority  of 
two-fifths  that  power.  To  safeguard  our 
country's  productivity,  our  economic 
destiny,  and  our  childi-en's  future 
standaid  of  living,  we  must  change  the 
budgetary  ground  rules  spelled  out  in 
the  Constitution. 

[From  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office] 
BiDGET  Policy— Prompt  Action  Necessary 
TO    .'WERT    Long-Term    D.'lM.\ge    to    the 

Economy 

The  nation's  long-term  economic  future 
depends  in  large  part  upon  budget  and  in- 
vestment decisions  made  today.  Current 
trends,  however,  are  not  encouraging.  Fed- 
eral budget  deficits  have  absorbed  increa-sing 
proportions  of  national  saving  that  would 
rthcrwise  have  been  available  to  finance  in- 
veitmenl.  either  public  or  private. 
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In  aiiilitton  to  their  effect  on  national  sav- 
inK  and  Investment,  the  deficits  and  the 
short-term  budgetary  focus  they  have  engen- 
dered have  placed  and  continue  to  place  a 
disproportionate  strain  on  federal  invest- 
ment activities.  Investment  In  physical  cap- 
ital, human  capital,  and  research  and  devel- 
opment plays  a  key  role  in  economic  tfrowth. 
directly  and  by  creatmK  an  environment 
conducive  to  private  sector  Investment.  Yet 
these  spending  categories  have  declined  as  a 
share  of  total  federal  spending 

Failure  to  reverse  these  trends  In  fiscal 
policy  and  the  composition  of  federal  spend- 
ing will  doom  future  generations  to  a  stag- 
nating standard  of  living,  damage  U.S.  com- 
petitiveness and  influence  in  the  world,  and 
hamper  our  ability  to  address  pressing  na- 
tional needs. 

This  report  Is  the  second  of  a  series  ad- 
dressing the  long-term  implications  of  the 
federal  budget  deficit  In  "The  Budget  Defi- 
cit: Outlook,  Implications,  and  Choices" 
(GAOOCG  90-5.  September  12.  1990).  GAO 
discussed  the  dimensions  of  the  deficit  prob- 
lem, policy  options  that  might  be  adopted  to 
attack  the  problem,  and  basic  budget  reform 
initiatives.  This  report  builds  on  and  moves 
beyond  that  discussion  by  e.xamlning  the 
role  of  federal  fiscal  policy  In  increasing  eco- 
nomic growth,  specifically  in  increasing  the 
amount  of  Investment  and  or  the  return  on 
Investment.  In  addition,  the  report  dlscus.ses 
how  changes  In  budget  presentation  and 
process  might  help  decisionmakers  place  a 
greater  emphasis  on  long-term  consequences 
of  budget  decisions. 

DEKICIT  KEDL'CTION  IS  NECESSARY  TO  I.S'CnE.^SK 
FUTURE  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

Long-term  economic  growth  Is  central  to 
almost  all  our  major  concerns  as  a  society 
Investment  Is  critical  to  economic  growth. 
The  surest  way  to  increase  the  resources 
available  for  investment  is  to  Increase  na- 
tional savings,  and  the  surest  wa,v  to  In- 
crease national  savings  is  to  reduce  the  fed- 
eral deficit. 

However,  despite  the  passage  of  various 
deficit  reduction  measures,  deficits  remain 
embedded  In  federal  fiscal  policy.  Legi.slation 
such  as  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  (commonly 
known  as  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs),  and  the 
more  recent  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1990  (including  the  Budget  Enforce- 
ment Act)  constrained  deficits  but  have  not 
stopped  their  growth.  Both  measures  suf- 
fered from  significant,  albeit  different,  de- 
sign problems.  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  ex- 
empted the  largest  domestic  programs  and 
encouraged  misleading  budgeting  and  ac- 
counting practices.  The  Budget  Enforcement 
Act  (BEA)  places  temporary  caps  on  discre- 
tionary spending  but  for  mandatory  spending 
such  as  Medicare,  Medicaid,  deposit  insur- 
ance and  interest  costs— the  factors  that  now 
drive  the  deficit— the  BEA  only  constrains 
legislated  pollc.v  changes.  Neither  law  con- 
tained a  mechanism  to  force  a  reconsider- 
ation of  past  decisions  or  of  the  design  of  ex- 
isting programs  In  light  of  their  current  and 
future  effect  on  the  deficit. 

The  average  unified  budget  deficit  during 
the  decade  of  the  1980s  was  4.1  percent  of  the 
Gross  National  Product  (GNP>.  up  from  2  1 
percent  the  previous  decade.  At  6.3  percent  of 
GNP,  the  Congressional  Budget  Offices 
(CBOi  fiscal  year  1992  deficit  of  $368  billion 
exceeds  these  averages.  Although  CBO 
projects  deficits  to  decline  to  around  3  per- 
cent by  1997,  the  average  deficit  for  the  1990s 
will  remain  at  4  percent  Moreover,  absent  a 
change  In  policy.  CBO  projects  deficits  again 
rising  toward  the  4  percent  deficit  level 
through  the  turn  of  the  century. 


If  nothing  Is  done  to  reverse  current 
trends,  deficits  could  explode  over  the  longer 
term.  If  current  tax  and  spending  policies  are 
continued,  GAO's  projection  of  current 
trends,  using  an  adaptation  of  a  long-term 
growth  model  developed  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York,  suggests  federal 
spending  could  increase  from  23  3  percent  of 
GNP  to  42  4  percent  of  GNP  by  2020  while  rev- 
enues could  rise  from  20  3  to  21.8  percent. 

The  resulting  explosion  of  the  deficit  to 
20  6  percent  of  GNP  by  2020  Is  due  in  part  to 
the  projected  dramatic  rise  in  spending  for 
interest,  health  care,  and  retirement  and  In 
part  to  the  fact  that  higher  deficits  and 
lower  savings  slow  the  growth  of  real  GNP 

Although  such  "no  action"  projections  are 
useful  to  illustrate  the  need  for  policy 
change,  inaction  is  not  a  sustainable  policy. 
If  timely  policy  action  were  not  taken,  at 
some  point  external  events  would  force  be- 
lated and  more  painful  policy  changes  Ac- 
cordingly, the  key  question  facing  policy- 
makers Is  not  whether  to  undertake  major 
deficit  reduction,  but  when  and  how.  GAOs 
analysis  shows  that  the  liming  of  deficit  re- 
duction has  a  great  Impact  on  both  the 
amount  of  sacrifice  required  and  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  realized. 

DEFICITS  INHIBIT  INVESTMENT 

The  short-run  damage  from  deficits  may 
not  be  as  visible  as  the  short-term  costs  In- 
volved in  dealing  with  It.  However,  deficits 
matter  In  the  long  run  because  they  consume 
savings  that  otherwise  could  be  productively 
Invested  Federal  borrowing  to  finance  the 
deficit  has  absorbed  an  Increasing  portion  of 
net  national  savings  since  the  1960s  Mean- 
while, the  national  saving  rate  declined  dur- 
ing the  19808  As  a  result,  at  the  same  time 
federal  borrowing  was  increasing,  net  na- 
tional savings  available  for  new  capital  in- 
vestment was  dropping  sharply. 

In  the  absence  of  increased  national  sav- 
ings, deficits  must  be  financed  either  by  a  re- 
duction in  private  investment  or  by  an  Influx 
of  foreign  capital  During  the  1980s,  foreign 
capital  helped  finance  government  borrowing 
and  permitted  Investment  to  exceed  the  level 
national  savings  alone  could  support.  The  de- 
teriorating U.S.  net  international  Invest- 
ment position  shows  the  nation's  increasing 
reliance  on  foreign  investment  during  this 
period. 

Although  In  the  short  run  such  reliance 
has  prevented  capital  shortfalls,  in  the  fu- 
ture, profits  and  Interest  payments  will  flow 
abroad  from  the  U.S.  Furthermore,  should 
foreign  Investment  decline,  the  nation  could 
face  Increased  interest  rates  as  the  reduced 
availability  of  capital  raises  its  cost.  An  In- 
crease in  national  saving  and  a  reduction  In 
federal  borrowing  would  reduce  U.S.  def)end- 
ence  on  foreign  capital  and  help  cushion  the 
U.S.  economy  from  the  effects  of  reduced  for- 
eign Investment  levels. 

If  the  budget  deficits  had  financed  an 
equjvalently  higher  level  of  public  sector  in- 
vestment, the  depressing  effect  on  long-term 
economic  growth  might  have  been  mitigated. 
But  that  Is  not  what  happened.  When  deficits 
are  embedded  In  the  budget  as  they  are 
toda.v.  each  years  interest  costs  add  to  the 
deficit  an  increment  which  must  in  turn  be 
financed  by  still  greater  interest  payments. 
Only  policy  changes  that  reduce  the  underly- 
ing deficit  can  cause  a  permanent  shift  in 
this  pattern.  The  continued  growth  of  inter- 
est costs,  and  that  of  "other"  mandatory 
spending  has  meant  a  decline  in  funds  avail- 
able to  finance  discretionary  programs. 
Since  Investment-oriented  programs  are  fi- 
nanced out  of  discretionary  funds,  this  shift 
In  the  composition  of  federal  spending  has 
dictated  a  decline  in  funding  for  Investment. 


Economists  generally  agree  that  well-cho- 
sen public  Investments  aid  economic  growth, 
although  the  Impacts  of  specific  types  of  in- 
vestments vary  greatly  and  are  still  debated. 
Federal  spending  with  the  greatest  long- 
term  economic  payoff— investment  in  non- 
defense  physical  capital,  public  programs, 
enhancing  human  capital,  and  in  research 
and  development  (R&D)— has  dropped  as  a 
percent  of  GNP  while  spending  foi  consump- 
tion and  Interest  on  the  debt  has  absorbed  an 
increasing  share.  The  share  of  federal  out- 
lays devoted  to  investment  has  recently  been 
surpassed  both  by  outlays  for  health  and  for 
net  interest  on  the  public  debt. 

BUDGET  REFORM  IS  NEEDED 

Although  the  budget  process  cannot  be 
blamed  for  the  existence  of  or  the  size  of  the 
deficit,  changes  In  that  process  are  necessary 
to  facilitate  and  encourage  focus  on  the 
long-term  consequences  of  decisions. 

KISC.M.  POLICY  SHOULD  SUPPORT  LONG-TERM 
ECONOMIC  GOALS 

At  the  macroeconomic  level,  the  budget 
process  needs  to  adopt  a  longer  term  plan- 
ning horizon  linking  fiscal  policy  with 
broader  goals  for  the  performance  of  the 
econom.v.  Such  long-term  economic  goals  as 
real  GNP  growth  and  domestic  savings 
should  become  the  focus  of  policymaking 
which  should  then  drive  subsequent  fiscal 
policy  choices  needed  to  attain  these  goals. 

The  kind  of  policymaking  framework 
would  seek  to  change  the  terms  of  the  policy 
debate  by  focusing  attention  on  economic 
goals  and  associated  fiscal  policy  paths  some 
30  years  into  the  future.  The  significant  but 
short-term  sacrifices  of  deficit  reduction 
could  be  more  easily  compared  with  the 
long-term  benefits  accruing  from  such 
changes  in  budget  pollc.v.  Further,  when  con- 
sidered over  the  longer  term,  deficit  reduc- 
tion savings  become  exp>onentlal.  thanks 
largely  to  reductions  in  net  interest  expense 
and  In  other  areas  where  spending  and  reve- 
nues are  Influenced  by  the  performance  of 
the  economy. 

INCREASE  THE  BUDGETS  INVESTMENT 
ORIE.STATION 

Although  federal  programs  vary  consider- 
ably in  their  impact  on  the  private  economy, 
the  present  budget  process  and  structure  do 
not  encourage  decisionmakers  to  take  these 
differences  into  account  In  allocating  re- 
sources. Further,  there  is  no  framework  to 
consider  the  Investment  Implications  of  fed- 
eral tax  policy  subsidies,  such  as  deprecia- 
tion rules  or  the  research  and  experimen- 
tation tax  credit,  when  making  decisions  on 
related  spending  programs  If  planning  for 
long-term  economic  growth  is  to  become  a 
central  objective  of  the  budget  process,  a 
new  decisionmaking  framework  Is  needed, 
one  In  which  the  choice  between  consump- 
tion and  investment  spending  Is  highlighted 
throughout  the  decision  process,  rather  than 
being  displayed  for  Information  purposes 
after  the  fact. 

If  such  a  framework  were  in  place,  the  Con- 
gress, each  year,  could  determine  explicitly 
the  aggregate  funding  for  total  investment- 
related  programs,  as  well  as  for  the  physical 
capital,  human  capital  and  R&D  components 
of  that  total.  To  support  such  a  decision 
process  focusing  on  Investment  choices.  Im- 
provements would  be  needed  in  the  tools  and 
information  used  to  evaluate  the  relative 
impacts  or  rates  of  return  of  the  various  fed- 
era!  Investment  programs,  to  ensure  that 
limited  federal  resources  are  used  to  pro- 
mote the  best  choices  among  competing 
strategies  and  programs. 

GAO  believes  that  the  one-year-at-a-tlme 
focus  of  budgeting  has  failed  to  serve  the  na- 


tion s  needs.  To  build  the  foundation  for  a 
more  productive  nation  in  the  future,  it  Is 
essential  that  the  budget  process  adopt  a 
more  future-oriented  focus  with  respect  both 
to  aggregate  fiscal  policy  and  to  the  com- 
position of  spending. 

CONCLUSION 

A  continuation  of  our  current  taxing  and 
spending  policies  would,  if  sustained,  slow 
economic  growth,  drive  the  deficit  to  20.6 
percent  of  GNP.  and  lead  to  a  world  in  which 
the  federal  government  pays  rapidly  increas- 
ing interest  bills,  rapidly  Increasing  health 
care  costs,  and  an  enormous  retirement  bill. 
The  economic  and  political  reality  is  that 
the  nation  cannot  continue  on  the  current 
path.  The  question  is  when  and  how  to  act  to 
reduce  the  federal  deficit. 

Changes  of  the  neces.sary  magnitude  re- 
quire a  discussion  of  what  the  American  peo- 
ple wish  their  government  to  do  and  how 
they  wish  to  pay  for  It.  The  sooner  action  is 
taken  to  bring  the  deficit  under  control  and 
to  make  the  composition  of  federal  spending 
more  conducive  to  Investment,  the  less  the 
sacrifice,  and  the  greater  the  benefit. 

I.VTEREST  Payments  Create  a  Transfer  of 
Wealth  to  the  Wealthy  and  Crowd  Out 
Money  for  Worthy  Programs 

Net  interest  will  exceed  $200  billion  this 
year,  gross  Interest  will  exceed  $315  billion. 
Interest  payments  are  a  Pac  Man  devouring 
money  in  the  federal  budget.  Interest  pay- 
ments are; 

8  times  higher  than  expenditures  on  edu- 
cation. 

50  times  higher  than  expenditures  on  job 
training. 

55  times  higher  than  expenditures  on  Head 
Start. 

59  times  higher  than  expenditures  on  hous- 
ing programs. 

140  times  higher  than  expenditures  on 
childhood  immunizations. 

Until  we  control  our  deficit  problem,  inter- 
est payments  will  continue  to  devour  in- 
creasingly larger  portions  of  the  budget. 

In  1960.  interest  payments  consumed  6%  of 
the  budget. 

In  1970.  interest  payments  consumed  7.4% 
of  the  budget. 

In  1980.  interest  payments  consumed  8.2% 
of  the  budget. 

In  1983.  interest  payments  had  increased  to 
111%  of  the  budget. 

This  year,  interest  payments  will  consume 
14%  of  the  budget. 

Interest  payments  will  cripple  the  ability 
of  future  generations  to  make  necessary  in- 
vestments in  education,  health  care  and 
other  programs. 

Interest  payments  will  continue  to  crowd 
out  funding  for  discretionary  programs.  GAO 
has  estimated  that  interest  payments  could 
reach  $1  trillion  dollars  by  the  year  2020  if  we 
fail  to  deal  with  the  deficit. 

As  Joe  Kennedy  said  before  the  House 
Budget  Committee:  "While  we  hoard  the 
crumbs,  the  whole  loaf  is  being  taken  away 
from  us." 

Interest  payments  represent  a  transfer  of 
wealth  to  upper-income  individuals  and  for- 
eign investors. 

Interest  is  paid  to  individuals  who  own 
Treasury  Bills— primarily  the  wealthiest  10% 
of  citizens. 

Approximately  14%  of  interest  fiayments 
are  sent  ovtrseas  to  foreign  investors. 

Mr.   liARTON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 

distintruished  chairman. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  understand  htw  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  keep  up  with  the  debate 


rotation.  It  is  similar  to  keeping  up 
with  the  rotation  of  the  pitching  staff 
of  your  beloved  Baltimore  Orioles.  I 
want  the  chairman  to  know  that  the 
speakers  in  the  Barton-Smith  group 
are  raring  to  go  out  of  the  bullpen  at 
an.v  point  in  time. 

With  that.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  .vield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Nevada  [Mrs.  VUCANO- 
VICH]. 

Mrs.  VUCAN-OVICH.  I  t':.ink  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in  strong 
support  of  a  constitutional  balanced 
budget  amendment.  Sui. h  an  amend- 
ment was  the  first  rerjuest  that  Presi- 
dent Bush  made  of  Congress  in  Feb- 
ruai'y  1989.  and  it  is  an  issue  that  I 
have  supported  since  the  day  I  ran  for 
this  office.  In  this  102d  Congi-ess.  I  am 
an  original  cosponsor  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  290.  and  strongly  support  its 
provisions  before  us  today.  I  will  sup- 
port any  constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  budget,  which  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  upon. 

As  everyone  hei'e  is  painfully  aware. 
our  national  debt  is  perilously  close  to 
S4  ti'illion  and  is  climbing  this  year  by 
another  S400  billion.  The  interest  we 
pay  on  this  debt  is  almost  equal  to  the 
deficit  we  are  running,  approximately 
$316  billion  for  fiscal  year  1993.  This 
scenario  sounds  much  like  that  of  a 
bankrupt  business  seeking  advice  from 
a  financial  counselor — one  who  is  actu- 
ally paying  as  much  interest  on  debt  as 
is  his  current  year's  new  debt. 

Mr.  Chairman.  61  pei'cent  of  all  indi- 
vidual tax  revenues.  61  cents  for  every 
dollar  that  your  constituents  pay  in  in- 
come tax  this  year,  will  be  used  to  pay 
intei'est  on  the  debt — not  the  principal. 
just  interest.  This  interest  is  more 
than  the  total  revenues  of  the  United 
States  in  1976. 

We  are  in  a  volatile  situation  that 
Congress  has  been  unwilling  to  solve 
through  intransigence  and  pai-tisan- 
ship.  The  time  has  come  for  bold  ac- 
tion. Of  all  the  issues  that  face  us 
today,  the  single  issue  that  worries  my 
constituents  the  most  is  the  budget 
deficit. 

It  has  been  argued  by  opponents  of  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  that  par- 
ticular programs  such  as  Social  Secu- 
rity and  Medicare  will  be  cut  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  honorable  senior  citizens 
of  this  country.  Mr.  Chairman,  nothing 
could  be  fui-ther  from  the  truth.  These 
are  arguments  being  presented  to  the 
public  by  opponents  of  a  balanced 
budget— opponents  who  curi-ently  sur- 
vive on  special  interest  programs  that 
very  well  may  be  cut  m  an  effort  to 
balance  the  budget. 

The  Social  Security  trust  fund  is  cur- 
rently protected  by  law  and  the  rules 
of  the  House.  The  amendments  before 
us  today  do  not  change  this  fact.  I  have 
and  always  will  favor  the  protection  of 
the  seniors  in  my  district  and  this 
country.  They  are  not  a  special  inter- 


est, and  I  am  outraged  by  those  who 
would  mislead  senior  citizens  for  their 
own  selfish  benefit. 

The  constitutional  amendments  be- 
fore us  today  would  force  us  to  balance 
our  budget  before  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. Not  until  this  is  accomplished 
can  America  again  be  a  world  leader, 
both  economically  and  politically.  It  is 
time  for  political  courage  and  a  time 
for  an  end  to  partisanship.  Let  us  do 
what  is  right  for  this  country  and  not 
be  derailed  by  those  who  favor  spend- 
ing over  accountability. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mrs.  P^tter.son]. 

Mrs.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  strong  support  of  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment. 

To  those  who  say  we  currently  have 
the  authority  to  balance  the  budget,  I 
say  you  are  right.  As  some  of  you  have 
pointed  out.  what  we  need  is  the  will- 
power to  make  the  tough  choices.  Well, 
that  is  why  I  am  here— to  make  those 
tough  choices. 

People  who  know  me  know  I  do  not 
get  mad  often  or  easily.  Today  I  am 
angry.  I  am  angry  about  what  we  are 
doing  to  this,  and  the  next,  generation. 

The  debt  we  run  up  today  will  have 
to  be  paid  tomorrow.  Our  children  and 
our  children's  children  are  not  here  to 
object  to  this  spending  spree,  but  they 
will  have  to  pay  for  it.  Future  genera- 
tions are  not  here  to  raise  their  voices 
against  taxation  without  representa- 
tion, so  I  will  do  it  for  them.  I  believe 
that  all  Americans  have  a  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
unincumbei-ed  by  onerous  debt. 

We  can  remind  each  other  of  the  $4 
trillion  debt,  or  the  S400  billion  deficit, 
but  until  we  look  at  what  this  means 
to  each  one  of  us.  these  are  just  num- 
bers on  a  page,  and  echo  in  these  halls. 
In  1990.  if  we  divided  up  the  Federal 
debt,  ever.v  American  would  owe  about 
S13.000  per  person.  Last  year  people  of 
South  Carolina  would  have  barely 
made  enough  to  cover  it.  at  about 
S15.000  per  person. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  angry  at  those 
special  interests  and  lobbyists  who  use 
fear  and  scare  tactics  on  senior  citi- 
zens, on  children,  and  on  the  vulner- 
able of  our  country.  I  say  shame  on 
you— telling  the  people  of  my  district 
untruths  about  what  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  would  do  to  Social 
Security.  I  have  protected  that  trust 
fund  in  the  past,  and  1  will  do  so  in  the 
future. 

We  are  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, both  supporters  and  oppo- 
nents alike,  to  debate  issues.  The  fact 
is.  as  soon  as  next  year,  the  interest  on 
the  debt  will  be  the  largest  item  in  the 
Federal  budget— more  than  Social  Se- 
curity, more  than  defense,  and  more 
than  any  domestic  program. 

We  have  heard  so  much  today  about 
who  will  be  hurt  if  this  amendment 
passes— senior  citizens,  children,  aver- 
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atff  Americans.  I  ask  you,  who  is  hurl 
ing  now? 

Let  us  look  at  this  flip  side  of  this- 
who  stands  to  grain  if  this  amendment 
fails?  It  is  not  the  old  folks,  the  chil- 
dren or  the  middle  class;  they  do  not 
have  enough  money  to  loan  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  are  the  ones  who  have 
to  pay  for  it. 

Who  holds  our  lOUs"'  Some  of  the 
wealthiest  entities  on  the  planet,  in- 
cluding foreign  Kovornments. 

What  have  we  come  to  when  spending 
what  you  have  is  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing idea?  What  has  this  country  come 
to?  The  balanced  budget  will  require  us 
to  have  priorities.  If  we  continue  on 
our  current  track,  we  will  not  have  to 
worry  about  the  policy  initiatives  we 
all  support— the  important  programs 
we  believe  in -if  we  do  not  balance  our 
budget,  we  will  jeopardize  their  very 
existence.  We  will  not  be  able  to  fund 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  balanced 
budget  amendment.  I  will  not  be  driven 
by  beltway  politics  and  special  interest 
coalitions  that  claim  to  look  out  for 
the  best  interest  of  citizens.  I  offer  my 
hand  to  my  colleagues  and  our  citizens. 
We  all  have  to  make  the  tough  choices. 
We  all  have  to  woi-k  together  to  make 
it  work. 

Testimony  hy  Richahd  VV  Rii.ky.  Governor 
OF  SoirrH  C.^ROLINA.  1979-1987 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
this  morning  along  with  my  fellow  former 
governors  and  current  ^tovernors.  I  want  to 
thank  you  and  the  Committee  for  taking  a 
day  of  your  important  time  and  hearinK  from 
the  states  reKardlnsc  this  Important  issue  to 
our  Country. 

It  has  been  my  position  in  the  past  that  a 
balanced  bud^cet  provided  in  the  United 
States  Constitution  was  a  political  "cop 
out"  and  that,  before  approving'  such  an 
amendment,  we  should  first  develop  fiscal 
discipline  to  show  that  this  simple  state- 
ment in  the  constitution  could  be  responded 
to  without  throwing  our  country's  progress 
into  a  tailspend.  However,  with  the  horrible 
increases  in  our  national  debt  and  the  wild 
deficits  occurring  over  the  last  decade,  it  is 
now  my  feeling  that  some  drastic  constitu- 
tional safptcuard  should  be  considered  and 
put  in  place. 

We,  in  South  Carolina,  have  taken  a  num- 
ber of  steps  to  keep  our  fiscal  house  in  order 
and  perhaps  our  exfierience  will  be  of  some 
use  to  you.  Ours  Is  not  one  of  the  wealthier 
states  and  we  have  no  easy  revenue  source  to 
rely  upon.  We  pay  for  what  we  get  from  gov- 
ernment and  we  get  no  special  favors  from 
any  source.  Perhaps  our  method  of  handling 
our  rather  austere  finances  will  be  of  special 
help  to  you  as  you  face  this  national  crisis  of 
run-away  debt. 

South  Carolina,  along  with  only  five  other 
states,  has  a  triple-A  credit  rating  with  t)Oth 
Standard  and  Poor  and  Moodys.  Also,  be- 
cause of  the  accumulation  of  mandatory  re- 
serves, it  has  managed  to  weather  the  cur- 
rent recession  with  much  less  trauma  than 
most  other  states.  These  facts  along  indicate 
to  us  that  we  are  doing  some  things  right.  I 
fully  recognize  that  there  are  vast  dif- 
ferences in  size,  scope  and  complexity  be- 
tween fiscal  activities  of  the  various  states 
and  those  of  the  federal  Kovernment.   It  is. 


tneri'ti'i'c.  my  ;r.t<'n'ion  to  Mmpiy  oullirji'  ?a 
lient  facts  pertaining  to  South  Carolina's  ex- 
perience with  budget  development,  limita- 
tions and  oversight.  1  shall  attempt  to  draw 
some  correlations.  And.  I  shall  then  attempt 
to  answer  any  questions  .you  might  have 

BUDGET  OEVELOl'MENT 
Revenue  estimates 

South  Carolina  statutes  call  for  a  single 
source  for  revenue  estimates.  The  Board  of 
Economic  .Advisors  is  responsible  for  original 
estimates  as  well  as  periodic  updates  and  is 
composed  of  a  gubernatorial  appointee  serv- 
ing as  chair,  an  appointee  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  an  appointee 
named  t)y  the  Chairman  of  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
State  Tax  Commission,  who  serves  actively 
but  without  the  right  to  vote  He  holds  his 
office  through  appointment  by  the  Governor. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  three 
appointees,  none  is  from  government  One  is 
ft  retired  lianker.  another  is  an  active  banker 
and  the  chairman  is  an  economist.  Over  the 
years  this  Board  has  had  a  very  good  track 
record  of  revenue  estimates  and  the  concept 
of  a  single  body  making  these  official  esti- 
mates has  been  well  accepted  by  both  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches. 

Vnitary  operations  budget 

In  South  Carolina,  the  entire  operating 
budget  is  considered  in  one  Ihll  which  in- 
cludes both  the  appropriation  of  State 
money  and  the  authorization  to  spend  speci- 
fied amounts  of  federal  and   •other"  funds. 

A  balanced  budget  is  recommended  by  the 
Budget  and  Control  Board  (to  be  discussed 
later>  and  as  a  matter  of  tradition  it  is  con- 
sidered first  by  the  House  and  then  by  the 
Senate.  The  Governor  has  item  veto  power 
for  any  appropriation  bill.  Supplemental  ap- 
propriations are  permitted  but  are  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule. 

If  additional  or  "other  "  funds  are  obtained, 
they  ma.v  be  expended  only  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Governor  after  review  and  com- 
ment by  a  legislative  committee  known  as 
the  Joint  Appropriations  Review  Committee 

Open-ended  appropriations 

Appropriations  acts  in  South  Carolina 
have  no  open-ended  Items  except  debt  ser\'- 
ice.  Each  act  carries  a  proviso  that  all  appro- 
priations are  the  maximum.  The  law  pro- 
vides that  any  agency  head  who  exceeds  his 
or  her  budget  without  approval  of  the  Budget 
and  Control  Board  can  be  held  personally  lia- 
ble. 

Oll-Une  budgets 

The  State  has  only  three  agencies  whose 
budgets  are  not  appropriated  and  or  author- 
ized in  the  appropriations  act.  These  ai-e  the 
Pons  Authority,  the  Public  Service  Author- 
ity and  the  Railway  Commission.  None  of 
these  receives  funds  from  the  State  and  all  of 
their  Indebtedness  Is  the  sole  responsibility 
of  that  entity. 

Entitlement  programs 

While  several  appropriations  are  driven  by 
federal  entitlement  programs,  agencies  are 
required  to  modify  the  corresponding  state 
programs  which  are  in  danger  of  exceeding 
our  "matching"  appropriated  funds. 

There  are  safety  valve  procedures  involv- 
ing the  Budget  and  Control  Board  and  the 
General  Assembly  but  in  most  cases  reduc- 
tions are  required. 

Hetiremenl  funds 

In  our  State  there  is  a  constitutional  re- 
quirement that  the  retirement  systems  be 
actuarially  sound  and  that  the  funds  be  uti- 
lized only  for  retirement  purposes. 


Capital  riudijil 

The  approval  of  capital  projects  is  consid- 
ered separately  from  the  operating  budget. 
Capital  items  are  addressed  on  a  biennial 
basis  and.  while  the  cost  of  a  project  may  be 
included  in  the  appropriations  act.  such 
costs  are  usually  funded  through  the  issu- 
ance of  bonds  The  annual  debt  service  on 
the  Stale's  indebtedness  is  included  in  the 
Appropriations  Bill. 

A  generally  accepted  rule  is  that  the  fund- 
ed item  or  project  must  have  a  longer  life 
than  the  term  of  the  indebtedness.  This  pro- 
cedure prevents  non-capital  or  short  life 
items  from  appearing  in  a  bill  authorizing 
long  term  indebtedness  and  forces  them  into 
the  operating  budget  where  they  belong. 

CONSTITtTldNAL  LIMITATIONS 

In  testimony  before  your  Committee  on 
April  29.  1992.  Dr.  William  A.  Niskanen  point- 
ed out  that,  for  its  first  140  years,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  was  strictly 
and  narrowly  interpreted.  This  .served  to  se- 
verely restrict  spending  at  the  Federal  level. 
However,  he  further  observed  that  during  the 
last  sixty  odd  years  we  have  reached  the 
point  of  viewing  virtually  any  expenditure 
approved  by  Congress  as  being  constitu- 
tionally acceptable. 

To  a  somewhat  lesser  degree  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  other  states  have  come  under 
the  same  pressures  to  provide  more  and  a 
broader  range  of  services  to  be  financed  with 
public  funds.  As  the  resulting  expenditures 
accelerated  at  an  alarming  rate,  calls  came 
from  within  the  General  Assembly,  from  the 
business  community  and  from  citizens  at 
large  for  restrictions  to  maintain  the  fiscal 
integrity  of  the  State.  Voluntary  efforts  and 
even  statutory  requirements  failed  to  stem 
the  tide,  so  in  recent  .vears.  a  number  of  pro- 
visions have  been  added  to  our  State  Con- 
stitution limiting  the  spending  of  public 
monies,  limiting  debt  and  hiring.  (South 
Carolina  Constitution.  Art.  X.  Section  7.  At- 
tachment 1 1 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  these  limi- 
tations have  had  a  positive  effect  and  none 
has  proved  to  l>e  detrimental.  Most  of  these 
limitations  were  placed  in  the  Constitution 
in  the  early  1980s  during  my  Administration 
and  at  my  request.  They  are  as  follows 

(li  Balanced  budget:  All  stales,  with  the 
exception  of  Vermont,  have  some  sort  of  re- 
quirement for  a  lialanced  budget  and  South 
Carolina's  mandate  is  contained  in  its  Con- 
stitution The  simple  and  straightforward 
wording  is  as  follows: 

"The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  by 
law  for  a  budget  process  to  insure  that  an- 
nual expenditures  of  state  government  may 
not  exceed  annual  state  revenue." 

This  precept  is  so  ingrained  in  our  citizens 
and  General  Assembly  that  it  Is  never  ques- 
tioned. 

(2i  Spending  and  personnel  limits:  In  our 
Stale  there  are  constitutional  limits  on  in- 
creased spending  and  on  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel paid  from  appropriated  funds.  The 
limit  on  increased  sfK-nding  is  determined  by 
the  average  growth  of  the  State's  economy 
while  the  limitation  on  the  number  of  em- 
ployees is  determined  by  the  population 
growth.  Neither  of  these  limits  has  ever  been 
reached,  but  both  have  played  a  very  positive 
role  in  requiring  legislators  to  give  serious 
thought  to  present  and  future  priorities  for 
spending  and  hiring. 

(3l  General  and  capital  fund  reserves:  The 
Constitution  of  South  Carolina  requires  a  3% 
General  Fund  Reserve  and  a  2%  Capital  Fund 
Reserve  (South  Carolina  Constitution.  Art. 
X,  Sec.  36.  Attachment  11 1  The  General  Fund 
Reserve  is  a  cash  reserve  and  may  be  used 
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only  if  needed  to  avoid  a  deficit  at  the  end  of 
a  fiscal  year.  Replenishment  must  begin 
under  a  defined  formula  during  the  next  suc- 
ceeding budget  cycle. 

The  Capital  Fund  Reserve  is  a  budgetary 
reserve  and  must  first  be  used  to  offset  any 
anticipated  revenue  shortfalls.  If  not  needed 
to  balance  the  budget,  it  may  be  used  for 
capital  expenditures  or  other  one-time  ex- 
penditures. It  should  be  noted  that  prior  to 
the  constitutional  amendment,  efforts  had 
been  made  to  establish  a  voluntary  budget 
reserve  fund,  but  this  reserve  was  imme- 
diately ignored. 

(4)  Limit  on  debt  service:  Our  Constitution 
has  for  a  long  time  provided  for  a  limit  on 
bonded  debt  by  restricting  the  amount  of  an- 
nual debt  service  to  a  given  percentage  (5°o) 
of  the  prior  year's  general  fund  revenue. 
(South  Carolina  Con.'itilution.  Art.  X.  Sec. 
13).  This  has  been  a  very  positive  influence  in 
requiring  lawmakers  to  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  capital  priorities  and  to  hold  the 
State's  debt  to  an  acceptable  limit. 
Budget  and  control  board 

A  discussion  of  the  fiscal  situation  in 
South  Carolina  would  be  incomplete  without 
some  comments  about  the  Slate  Budget  and 
Control  Board.  This  Board  is  composed  of 
five  members:  the  Governor  who  serves  as 
Chairman,  the  State  Treasurer,  the  Comp- 
'roller  General,  the  Chairmen  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

For  historical  reasons  too  numerous  to  dis- 
cuss here,  our  Governor  has  very  limited 
statutory  authority  and  many  duties  which 
are  traditionally  placed  in  his  hands  are  as- 
signed to  the  Budget  and  Control  Board. 
These  include  the  development  of  the  budget 
recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  oversight  of  the  budget  after  it  has 
been  adopted. 

The  aforementioned  responsibilities  in- 
clude the  continuous  monitoring  of  revenue 
collections  and  agency  expenditures  and  the 
ordering  of  budget  reductions  in  the  event  of 
i-e venue  shortfalls. 

While  purists  among  the  family  of  political 
scientists  stoutly  maintain  that  the  com- 
position of  the  Budget  and  Control  Board  is 
unconstitutional,  it  has  stood  the  test  of  sev- 
eral challenges  before  the  State  Supreme 
Court. 

With  respect  to  the  activities  of  the  Board, 
two  facts  need  to  be  mentioned  that  have 
contributed  significantly  to  the  fiscal  integ- 
rity of  South  Carolina  and  are  particularly 
pertinent  to  this  discussion; 

1.  It  has  been  variously  estimated  thai  ap- 
proximately 95%  of  the  budget  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Board  is  ultimately  in- 
cluded in  the  resulting  appropriations  act. 

2.  The  Board  has  consistently  and  very  ef- 
fectively carried  out  its  duly  to  order  and 
oversee  the  implementation  of  budget  cuts 
to  avoid  deficits. 

Dr.  Bernard  T.  Pitsvada.  a  professor  of 
Public  Administration  at  George  Washington 
L'niversity.  has  be(?n  a  critic  of  federal  budg- 
eting procedures  and  has  had  a  particular  in- 
terest in  alternatives.  He  has  found  the  idea 
of  the  Budget  and  Control  Board  intriguing. 

In  an  article  entitled  "The  Executive 
Budget^An  Idea  Whose  Time  Has  Pas.sed  " 
(Public  Budgeting  and  Finance;  Vol.  8.  Num- 
ber 1).  Dr.  Pitsvada  writes  of  South  Carolina 
"These  *  *  *  budget  practices  demonstrate 
rather  ingenious  methods  to  defuse  budg- 
etary conflict  before  it  begins." 

He  also  wrote  that  "it  is  very  unlikely  thai 
*  *  •  the  South  Carolina  *  *  *  approach  to 
budget  preparation  would  ever  be  adopted  in 
toto  at  the  federal  level.  They  are  detailed 


here  only  to  demonstrate  the  imaginative 
type  of  approach  that  is  used  and  works  else- 
where. " 

SfM.MAHV 

In  summary.  I  believe  that  the  Slate  of 
South  Carolina  has  a  very  workable  and  re- 
sponsible fiscal  system  which  provides  for 
the  fair  involvement  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  brancher.  Our  people  feel  that  we 
have  a  carefully  defined  budgeting  process 
which  contains  the  following  strong  points: 

(li  Before  the  process  begins,  all  partici- 
pants know  and  accept  that  a  balanced  budg- 
el  is  constitutionally  required. 

(2i  A  single  entity  of  appointees,  named  by 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches,  pro- 
vides the  revenue  estimates  which  are  uti- 
lized by  all  parties  involved  in  the  budgetary 
process.  This  entity.  The  Board  of  Economic 
Advisers,  is  given  as  much  autonomy  as  is 
practical  and  is  generally  removed  from  the 
political  process. 

(3)  At  every  stage  of  consideration  of  our 
Appropriations  Bill,  from  the  beginning 
through  final  passage,  it  must  be  within  the 
estimated  revenues  as  required  by  our  Con- 
stitution. 

(4i  Authorizations  for  capital  projects  are 
contained  in  separate  lepislation.  but  debt 
service  is  included  m  the  .Appropriations 
Bill. 

(5i  There  are  no  open-ended  appropriations 
except  debt  service  which  is  itself  subject  to 
a  conslitutional  limit. 

(6)  The  unified  budget  contains  all  expendi- 
tures (including  stale,  federal  and  other 
funds)  except  for  three  off-budget  agencies. 
These  agencies  receive  no  Stale  funds  and 
their  financial  obligations  are  specifically 
their  own. 

(7»  The  Governor  has  the  line  item  veto  for 
all  appropriations. 

(8)  A  clearly  defined  process  is  in  place  for 
monitoring  the  budget  and  making  appro- 
priate reductions  if  necessary  to  avoid  a  defi- 
cit. 

(9)  Reserves  are  provided  as  a  safety  net  in 
the  event  that  budget  reductions  are  inad- 
equate to  prevent  a  year-end  deficit. 

While  not  perfect.  I  believe  that  South 
Carolina  has  a  good  budgeling  system,  parts 
of  which  are  quite  similar  to  the  provisions 
proposed  in  H.J.  Res.  290. 

To  draw  upon  our  experience  and  using  H 
,1.  Res.  290  as  a  vehicle.  I  would  observe; 

1.  Congress  and  the  President  must  agree 
on  an  estimate  of  total  receipts  by  passing  a 
law  declaring  what  the  official  estimate  is 
for  ihe  next  fiscal  year.  This  is  absolutely 
necessary  and  I  would  submit  the  model  of 
my  Slate's  Board  of  Economic  Advisers  as  an 
option  for  the  process  of  anchoring  this 
down. 

2.  For  specific  spending  approval  over  esti- 
mated receipts,  the  weighted  vote  (35lhs  of 
the  whole  number  of  each  House)  and  the 
rollcall  vote  would  be  a  significant  improve- 
ment. This  is  not  as  stringent  as  the  South 
Carolina  requirement  but  it  would  bring 
clear  attention  to  the  people  and  to  the  Con- 
gress that  this  ""balanced  budget"  discipline 
is  very  important  and  should  be  followed.  I 
note  with  interest.  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice Director  Reischauer"s  concern  that  "a 
balanced  budget  amendment  risks  interfer- 
ing with  the  ability  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  stabilize  the  economy."  I  share  this 
concern  that  our  federal  government  should 
have  the  flexibility  to  deal  with  unusual 
times  and  economic  conditions.  This  35ths 
weighted  vole  provision  would  help  resolve 
this  concern.  To  gain  flexibility,  he  had  some 
interesting  ideas  about  having  the  budget 
balanced  over  a  moving  five-year  period,  or 


that  we  look  at  a  two-year  budget  which  is  a 
concept  I  have  long  been  interested  in. 

3.  The  President  should  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  proposed  budget  which  is  in  bal- 
ance. Again.  Dr.  Reischauer  suggested  that  if 
this  requirement  was  put  in  place,  the  Presi- 
dent have  a  reasonable  period  of  lime  to 
reach  this  requirement,  such  as  five  years. 
This  also  would  make  good  sense  to  me. 

4.  The  broad  definition  of  "Total  receipts" 
and  Total  outlays"  including  entitlement 
programs  is  how  we  handle  our  limitation 
and.  in  my  judgment,  is  absolutely  required 
to  make  good  sense  out  of  a  balanced  budget 
amendment.  There  should  be  no  open-ended 
appropriations  except  for  repayment  of  debt. 
These  open-ended  programs  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  and  at  certain  intervals 
during  the  year,  be  re-visted.  If  the  projec- 
tions are  low",  some  approval  process  should 
be  provided  for  increasing  the  appropriated 
amount  or  cutting  the  program.  But.  a  dis- 
cipline is  required  in  this  area  and  it  would 
be  healthy  for  il  to  be  within  the  budget 
process. 

I  read  recently  that  Mozart  was  once 
asked.  "What  are  you  trying  to  express  by 
your  music'.' "  He  replied.  "If  1  could  express 
11  in  words.  I  wouldn't  need  the  music."  The 
mere  words  of  a  balanced  budget  require- 
ment in  our  Constitution  will  not  play  the 
beautiful  budgetary  music  of  eliminating  our 
deficits — but.  if  seriously  addressed  and  care- 
fully crafted,  it  could  provide  the  words  for 
a  beautiful  melody.  We.  as  a  people,  and  our 
government  must  be  willing  to  suffer  the 
pain  and  dev-elop  the  discipline  to  make  the 
beautiful  music  come  forth. 

Thank  you.  again,  for  permitting  me  to  ap- 
pear before  you.  I  hope  this  information  will 
be  of  use  to  you. 

n  2210 

Mr.  B.\RTON  of  Texas.  Mi  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 

H.^NCOCK]. 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  have 
heard  a  lot  of  eloquent  speeches  over 
the  past  several  hours — most  are  log- 
ical with  basic  common  sense  and  some 
that,  in  this  Member's  opinion,  defy 
logic  and  basic  common  sense. 

Let  us  look  briefly  to  history  and 
some  of  the  learned  and  eloquent 
statesmen  of  the  past. 

Paraphrasing  President  F^ranklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  who  said  in  the  1930's:  A 
country,  like  a  family,  can.  for  a  year 
or  two.  spend  more  than  it  earns,  but  a 
continuance  of  that  habit  means  the 
poorhouse. 

In  the  1800's.  Justice  John  Marshall 
said: 

That  the  power  to  lax  involves  the  power 
to  destroy  is  not  to  be  denied. 

Let  us  go  way  back  into  history,  dur- 
ing the  heyday  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  Roman  statesman  Cicero  said: 
The  budget  should  be  balanced,  the  treas- 
ury should  be  refilled,  the  arrogance  of  offi- 
cialdom should  be  tempered  and  controlled, 
and  assistance  to  foreign  lands  should  be  re- 
duced lest  the  state  become  bankrupt.  The 
people  should  be  forced  to  work  and  not  de- 
pend on  government  for  subsistence. 

Finally,  a  statement  from  me  that  I 
hope  will  never  be  quoted  when  histo- 
rians study  the  history  of  the  former 
United  States  of  America. 
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\Vr  -'ither  balance  the  budjret  and 
limit  taxes  and  spending  now.  or  our 
society  will  gro  the  way  of  the  Roman 
Ij!.!'!!''  md  other  historical  world  pow- 

Mr.  STKNHOLM  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  tu  the  h'entleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Hkhwdkr]. 

Mr.  BROWDKH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
vote  on  a  lialanced  budget  amendment 
IS  critical  because,  as  the  Washingrton 
Post  noted  Tuesday,  it  "carries  ex- 
traiirdinary  lonK-term  implications  for 
tr(n(;TninK  and  the  balance  of  power  in 
VVa.shin>?ton."  Even  so.  some  Americans 
who  may  be  watching  this  debate  are 
probably  confused  as  well  as  being  dis- 
gusted, and  they  might  have  trouble 
understanding  what  is  going  on. 

As  they  watch,  amid  the  many  sin- 
cere, serious  proponents  and  opponents 
of  a  balanced  budget  amendment,  some 
on  both  sides  of  this  issue  are  hollering 
about  •courage"  and  "hypocrisy,"  and 
'political  games,"  and  "partisan  poli- 
tics." 

The  American  people  are  tired  of  the 
insider's  game  of  us  blaming  each  other 
or  the  White  House  as  an  excuse  for  not 
doing  something  about  our  budget  defi- 
cits. The  American  people  don't  care 
that  it's  been  over  20  years  since  a 
President  sent  Congress  a  balanced 
budget.  Congress  should  have  had  the 
courage  as  guardian  of  the  public  purse 
to  refuse  to  spend  money  the  public 
didn't  have.  The  President  didn't  have 
that  courage;  Congress  didn't  have  that 
courage— now  is  not  the  time  for  finger 
pointing. 

Furthermore,  with  all  due  respect  to 
my  colleagues,  I  am  not  impressed  with 
calls  for  us  to  reject  the  balanced  budg- 
et amendment  in  favor  of  some  prom- 
ised, future,  phantom  fiscal  respon- 
sibility, under  the  present  rules  of  the 
game  by  Congress.  Those  who  are  mak- 
ing that  pitch  have  had  their  chance 
over  the  past  decade.  Now,  it  is  time  to 
do  something  different,  something 
positive,  something  that  might  be  ef- 
fective. 

Voting  for  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  may  indeed  be  an  act  of 
frustration,  but  it  is  the  same  kind  of 
frustration  that  is  out  there  in  this 
country,  sinking  the  President  and 
Congress  to  the  bottom  of  the  polls,  en- 
couraging the  Ross  Perot  movement, 
term  limits,  and  anti-incumbency. 

Sending  the  Stenholm  balanced  budg- 
et amendment  to  the  States  will  move 
us  outside  the  Washington  Beltway,  be- 
yond Washington  politicians  and  orga- 
nized special  interests,  and  it  will  in- 
clude the  American  people  in  meaning- 
ful, timely  participation  in  this  criti- 
cal debate  about  the  future  of  our 
country. 

Do  not  pretend  that  this  vote  will 
magically  balance  our  national  budget. 
However,  I  can  guarantee  you  abso- 
lutely that,  without  forcing  a  broad, 
public  debate  out  there  in  the  real 
world  about  the  nature  of  the  deficit 


problem  and  the  tough  choices  facing 
Americans,  then  this  Congress  will 
never  have  the  requisite  courage  and 
this  Congress  will  never,  never  deal 
with  the  real  human  needs  challenging 
the  United  States  of  America. 

.Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes  to  make  a  point  in  re- 
sponse to  an  argument  that  was  made 
earlier  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey],  He  was  re- 
ferring to  the  chart  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  M(X)[)Y)  and  made 
the  point  that  there  were  really  only 
two  choices  here,  and  that  was  ei- 
ther  

Mr  OBEY  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  Oh.  I  am  sorry  if  I 
misspoke.  It  was  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  P.^NfrrTA].  the  other 
distinguished  gentleman  at  the  table. 

Mr.  Chairman,  he  made  the  point 
that  there  were  onl.v  two  choices  here, 
raising  taxes,  or  cutting  spending,  or 
both,  and  I  would  suggest  that  there  is 
a  third  way  that  involves  limiting 
spending.  The  third  way  is  the  Kyl- 
Allen  proposal  to  limit  Government 
spending.  It  has  inherent  in  it  the  in- 
centives for  Congress  to  pass 
progrowth  economic  policies  that  will 
increase  our  gross  national  product  be- 
cause, as  the  economy  would  grow,  rev- 
enues to  the  Treasury  would  grow,  and 
of  course,  therefore,  we  will  have  more 
money  to  spend. 

Let  me  just  read  one  quotation.  Citi- 
zens for  a  Sound  Economy,  for  exam- 
ple, said  and  I  am  quoting,  "The  Kyl- 
Allen  balanced  budget  amendment 
would  provide  strong  incentives  to  im- 
plement progrowth  policies."  and  that 
is  one  of  the  theories  behind  the  pro- 
posal, to  attack  this  problem  by  limit- 
ing Federal  spending  and,  therefore, 
providing  it  to  GNP  and,  therefore, 
providing  the  Congress  with  an  incen- 
tive to  pass  progrowth  policies. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California 

Mr  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
heard  the  arguments  before,  and  I 
think  there  probably  is  some  merit  to 
how  we  try  to  stimulate  the  economy, 
but  the  problem  is  that,  when  we  talk 
about  stimulus,  we  are  largely  talking 
about  tax  cuts  or  tax  credit  which,  in 
fact,  can  impact  on  reduced  revenues 
for  the  Treasury.  In  the  short  term 
they  are  going  to  add  to  the  deficit.  In 
the  long  term  they  might  bring  some 
money  back  in.  But  the  problem  is  in 
the  short  term  they  can  add  to  the  def- 
icit. 

Mr.  KYL.  Reclaiming  my  time,  Mr. 
Chairman,  sometimes  that  is  a  very 
short  tei-m.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the 
same  tax  rates  we  can  generate  more 
revenues. 

Let  me  quote  Dr.  James  Buchanan,  a 
Nobel  laureate  in  economics.  We  are 
not  talking  now  about  just  the  average 


guy  who  is  arguing  here.  This  man 
knows  his  economics,  and  I  am  quoting 
now. 

ReJucing  Governmenl  as  a  share  of  GNP 
from  its  current  level  of  25  percent  lo.  say.  20 
percent  would  seneraie  rouKhly  a  2  percent 
increase  in  the  rate  of  growth  in  GNP.  And 
back-of-the-envelope  arithnaetic  suggests 
that  by  the  early  2000's.  and  forever  beyond, 
the  real  value  of  the  proRrams  financed  by 
Government  would  be  larger  than  they  would 
be  under  the  regime  that  keeps  Govern- 
ments share  at  25  percent. 

That  is  with  no  change  in  tax  reve- 
nues. 

D  2220 

So  the  point  I  would  like  to  make  is 
that  by  keeping  tax  rates  the  siime.  we 
can  have  an  increased  share  in  the 
gross  national  product,  increased  reve- 
nues for  the  Federal  Government  to 
spend,  and  that  is  not  changing  the  tax 
rates  one  bit. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  last 
time  I  heard  that  was  from  an  econo- 
mist called  Laffer,  it  was  called  supply- 
side  economics,  it  was  1991.  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  a  $1  trillion  debt. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reclaiming 
my  time,  the  result  was  the  longest 
peacetime  period  of  economic  growth 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  That  is 
what  the  result  was. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman       from       California       (Mr. 

ROHRAB.\CHKKl 

Mr.  ROHRABACHLR.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  might  add  the  result  was  an  increase 
in  Government  revenue.  Revenues  went 
up.  It  was  the  tax  rates  that  went 
down.  But  this  idea  that  you  cannot 
have  growth-oriented  policies  without 
giving  tax  incentives  which  cost  the 
Government  revenue  is  ludicrous.  What 
about  increasing  Government  effi- 
ciency? Is  that  not  one  good  goal  that 
would  help  stimulate  the  economy? 
How  about  cost-saving  reforms,  for  ex- 
ample, liability  reform  that  the  coun- 
try has  been  crying  for  but  we  have 
been  able  to  put  off  because  we  can  just 
add  to  the  deficit?  What  about  anti- 
trust reform?  W'hat  about  deregula- 
tion? 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  things  that 
actually  increase  productivity  in  the 
countr.v  and  spur  economic  growth 
that  are  not  tax  incentives.  Today  we 
do  not  have  to  worry  about  those 
things. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct.  We  ought  to  do 
every  one  of  those  things  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  suggesting.  The  problem  is 
we  are  talking  about  $600  billion  in  def- 
icit reductions.  It  docs  not  get  you 
much. 

Mr.  l-;(ililv.\HACHi:i{  .\lr.  Chairman, 
reclaiming  my  time,  part  of  the  solu- 
tion has  to  be  increasing  the  productiv- 
ity of  our  country,  increasing  the 
growth  of  our  country.  The  only  option 
in  doing  that  is  not  just  providing  tax 
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incentives,  but  let  us  get  to  those  hard 
reforms  that  are  always  tough,  because 
when  you  are  up  against  an  interest 
group  like  the  lawyers  and  being  able 
to  say  no.  I  am  sorry,  we  are  going  to 
pare  away  some  of  these  laws  because 
it  is  going  to  make  our  bills  more  com- 
petitive and  thus  bring  in  more  reve- 
nue. 

Mr.  STENHOLM  M:  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Fort  Worth.  TX. 
!Mi    Geren']. 

.Mi  GP:RHN  of  Texa^-.  Mi.  Ch.urman. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Sten- 
holm balanced  budget  amendment,  and 
I  wish  to  add  for  the  Record  various 
pieces  of  correspondence  regarding  this 
subject,  as  follows: 

A.MERicAN  Tax 
Reduction  Movement. 
Los  Angeles.  CA.  .Wu.i/  15.  1992. 
Hon.  Charles  w.  Stenholm. 
House  of  Representatives.  Waslnngton.  DC. 

Dear  Rephesent.\tive;  The  quarter-mil- 
lion member  American  Tax  Reduction  Move- 
ment urKPs  you  to  take  immediate  action  to 
pass  the  Balanced  Budget  Amendment.  S.J. 
Res.  18. 

Our  nation  has  been  brought  to  the  verge 
of  economic  ruin  throuKh  fiscal  mismanage- 
ment, at  the  core  of  which  is  decades  of  defi- 
cit spending.  Deficit  spending  imassive  bor- 
rowing)  has  reached  such  astronomic  propor- 
tions that  it  is  almost  beyond  human  com- 
prehension—long lines  of  mind  numbing 
numbers. 

What  is  easier  to  understand  is  that  our 
failure  to  control  government  spending  is  de- 
stroying our  country's  economic  competi- 
tiveness, fueling  inflation  and  contributing 
to  unstable  money  that  precludes  sound  long: 
term  planning.  The  result  of  our  massive 
borrowing  is  high  taxes  and  the  mortgaging 
of  our  children's  future,  and  the  future  of 
generations  of  children  yet  unborn. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  people  distrust 
Washington  when  our  representatives  accept 
an  annual  deficit  that  imposes  virtual  gov- 
ernmenl servitude  on  American  taxpayers? 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  Congress  is  held  in 
such  a  low  esteem  when  its  every  effort  to 
deal  with  the  deficit  has  been  an  abject  fail- 
ure? Talking  has  not  cured  the  problem.  Nor 
has  the  Gramm-Rudman  Act  decreased  gov- 
ernment spending. 

As  a  nation  we  can  neither  afford  nor  tol- 
erate further  delay  in  reforming  govern- 
ment's profligate  spending  practices.  The 
only  way  to  avert  catastrophe  is  to  bring 
spending  into  line  with  income  by  using  the 
force  of  the  Constitution. 

Taxpayers    demand    a    Balanced    Budget 
.■\mendment. 
Sincerely, 

John  Slttie, 

President. 

National  Association  of 
Wholesaler-Distributors. 
Washington.  DC.  June  5.  1992. 
Dear :  You  will   very  soon  be  called 


ufjon  to  vote  on  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  ever  to  come  before  the 
House  of  Representatives— the  Balanced 
i-iudget  Amendment.  On  behalf  of  the  over 
10.000  companies  represented  by  the  National 
.Association  of  Wholesaler-Distributors 
iNAW).  we  strongly  urge  you  to  support  this 
legislation. 

NAW  has  been   an  active  supporter  of  a 
Constitutional    Amendment   for  a   balanced 


federal  budget  for  almost  a  decade.  Our 
members,  their  employees  and  families  have 
all  felt  the  effects  of  the  ever-growing  fed- 
eral deficit,  estimated  to  reach  $400  billion 
this  year.  Unless  action  is  taken  now.  federal 
debt  and  deficits  will  continue  to  cripple  our 
economy  and  mortgage  our  children's  future. 
NAW  favors  the  version  of  the  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  Representatives  Barton  and 
Tauzin.  which  will  require  a  supermajority 
vote  to  raise  taxes  as  a  means  of  balancing 
the  budget.  Our  members  believe  that  after 
decades  of  uncontrolled  federal  spending. 
Congress  should  be  forced  to  rely  more  heav- 
ily on  spending  restraints  to  balance  the 
budget,  rather  than  further  burdening  the 
American  taxpayer. 

While  NAW  strongly  favors  the  Barton 
Tauzin  amendment,  should  that  fail  to  be 
adopted,  we  strongly  urge  you  to  support 
final  passage  of  H..J.  Res.  290.  as  introduced 
by  Representatives  Stenholm.  Smith.  Carper 
and  Snowe  as  an  effective  Constitutional  re- 
straint on  deficit  spending. 

.^gain.  NAW  sfongly  urges  you.  in  the  in- 
terest of  fiscal  responsibility  for  our  country 
and  for  the  sake  of  our  children's  future,  to 
support  the  Balanced  Budget  Amendment. 
Sincerely. 

Dirk  Van  Dcingen. 

president. 

AI.AN  M.  KRANOwrrz. 
Senior  Vice  Presidcnt-Gox-crnment  Relations. 

Mary  T.  Tavenner, 
Senior  Director-Government  Relations. 

National  Association 

OK  Manufacturers. 
Washington.  DC.  June  1. 1992. 
Hon.  Charles  W.  Stenholm. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Stenholm:  The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  believes  reduction 
of  the  federal  deficit  should  be  our  nation's 
top  priority.  Accordingl.v.  we  have  been  long- 
standing supporters  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  requiring  a  balanced  federal 
budget.  We  support  current  legislative  ef- 
forts to  accomplish  this,  and  strongly  urge 
you  to  vote  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  provi- 
sion this  year,  without  further  delay. 

While  we  believe  adoption  of  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  should  occur  now.  we 
wish  to  raise  a  few  concerns.  First,  we  be- 
lieve the  version  having  the  greatest  support 
(H.J.  Res.  290)  could  be  improved  greatly  by 
adding  a  stronger  limitation  on  tax  in- 
creases, such  as  that  found  in  H.J.  Res.  248. 
requiring  a  supermajority  vote  to  raise 
taxes.  Lack  of  such  a  limitation,  however, 
should  not  be  an  excuse  for  failing  to  adopt 
a  balanced  budget  amendment  this  year. 

Second,  even  though  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  would  not  likely  become  effec- 
tive until  fiscal  year  1997  or  later,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  Congress  begin  to  plan  now  for  a 
phased  reduction  in  the  deficit  to  permit  an 
orderly  transition  that  does  not  disrupt  the 
nation's  economic  growth. 

Again,  we  urge  you  to  act  now  to  pass  a 
constitutional  balanced  budget  amendment. 
and  look  forward  to  working  with  you  there- 
after to  implement  a  rational  plan  of  phased 
deficit  reduction. 
Sincerely. 

Jerry  J.  Jasinowski, 

President. 

American  Farm 

Bi'reau  federation. 
Wa>l.ir:r:t„n.  DC.  April  16.  1992. 
Hon.  Charles  W.  stenholm. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Stenholm:  The 
drive  to  enact  a  constitutional  amendment 


to  balance  the  federal  budget  is  one  of  Farm 
Bureau's  longstanding  legislative  efforts. 
Farm  Bureau,  which  represents  nearly  four 
million  member  families  throughout  50 
states  and  Puerto  Rico,  supports  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  require  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  operate  on  a  balanced  budget 
each  year.  A  balanced  federal  budget  should 
be  accomplished  through  spending  restraint 
rather  than  new  or  increased  taxes. 

Two  balanced  budget  resolutions  have  been 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  are  supported  by  Farm  Bureau.  These 
resolutions  are  H.J.  Res.  290,  introduced  by 
Representatives  Stenholm  (D-TXi.  Bob 
Smith  iR-ORi.  Carper  (D-DEi.  Snowe  iR-VTi, 
Moody  (D-WIi  and  Barton  iR-TXi.  and  H.J. 
Res.  248  introduced  by  Representatives  Tau- 
zin (D-LAi  and  Barton  (R-TXi  H.J  Res.  290 
is  a  balanced  budget  amendment  and  H.J. 
Res.  248  is  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
with  a  tax  limitation  and  a  debt  limit. 

Farm  Bureau  has  urged  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  to  schedule  hearings  on  the 
balanced  budget  amendment  and  to  report 
H.J.  Res.  290  and  H.J.  Res.  248  from  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  Both  resolutions  have  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  cosponsors  which  indi- 
cate widespread  support  in  the  House.  H.J. 
Res.  290  has  267  cosponsors.  and  H.J.  Res.  248 
has  126  cosponsors. 

Until  there  is  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  require  a  balanced  budget  through  spend- 
ing restraint,  the  federal  deficit  problem  will 
not  be  solved.  Farm  Bureau  asks  you  to  co- 
sponsor  and  vote  for  H.J  Res  290  and  H.R. 
Res.  248  when  these  measures  come  to  the 
House  floor,  hopefully  this  summer. 
Sincerely. 

Dean  R.  Kleckner. 

President. 

American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation. 
Washington.  DC.  May  22.  1992. 
Hon.  Charles  W.  Stenholm. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Rephesent.^tive  Stenholm:  Farm 
Bureau  supports  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  balance  the  federal  budget.  Our 
members  believe  that  a  balanced  budget 
should  be  accomplished  through  spending  re- 
straint rather  than  tax  increases. 

We  have  supported  and  continue  to  support 
H.J.  Res.  290  (Representative  Stenholm t  and 
H  J.  Res.  248  (Representatives  Barton  and 
Tauzin)  in  the  House  and  S.J.  Res.  18  (Sen- 
ator Simon)  and  S..J.  Res.  182  (Senator  Kas- 
ten)  in  the  Senate.  We  believe  that  all  of 
these  measures  have  stronger  tax  limitation 
than  current  law.  particularly  H.J.  Res.  248 
and  S.J.  Res.  182.  We  support  measures  that 
will  bring  accountability  in  federal  spending. 

Aside  from  Farm  Bureaus  support  for  a 
balanced  budget,  however,  we  are  concerned 
by  discussion  of  attempts  to  link  a  specific 
deficit  reduction  package  with  the  vote  on 
the  balanced  budget  amendment.  We  strong- 
ly believe  that  a  vote  should  occur  on  the 
balanced  budget  amendment  without  any 
tandem  vote  on  deficit  reduction.  We  are 
concerned  that  such  linkage  would  lead  to  a 
tax  increase  that  would  stifle  badly  needed 
economic  growth. 

We  urge  .vou  to  vote  against  any  deficit  re- 
duction package  based  on  a  ratio  of  spending 
reductions  to  tax  increases.  Beginning  with 
the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982,  there  has  been  promotion  of  a 
spending  cut  tax  increase  ratio.  Congres- 
sional history  on  this  point  has  consistently 
reflected  that  promised  spending  reductions 
never  materialized  while  tax  increases  be- 
came a  fact  of  life. 
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A.  ..:i<t'  you  to  reject  lax  increases  to 
spending  reduction  ratio  plans  if  placed  be- 
fore the  ConKress.  Farm  Bureau  aska  that 
Congress  and  the  administration  reduce  all 
federal  spendinK,  includinK  entitlements  hy 
an  across-the-board  cut  or  a  spending  freeze. 
Equity  is  needed  In  spending  restraint.  All 
areas  of  federal  spending  must  participate  in 
deficit  reduction. 
Sincerely. 

DtAN  K    KI.KCKNKH. 

Prestdeni 

American  Association 

of  boomkkh. 
Irving.  TX,  June  4.  1992. 
An   Open    Letter   tii  Members  of   the  House  ')] 
Heprcse  n  ta  tnes: 
The  American  Association  of  Boomers'  1992 
membership   survey    indicates    that    a    Bal- 
anced  Budget   Amendment   is   supported   by 
more  than  80  percent  of  our  members.  Our 
membership  Is  diverse  and  represents  accu- 
rately   the    broad    spectrum    of    the    "bahy 
boom  "  generations  views,  interests  and  con- 
cerns. 

I  urge  you  to  support  H.J.  Res.  290  a>  intro- 
duced by  Representatives  Stenholm.  Smith. 
Carper,  and  Snowe.  Your  support  will  be 
viewed  by  boomers  as  a  ray  of  hope  that  our 
government  can  and  will  address  the  tough 
choices  that  lay  ahead 

I  must  warn  you  that  any  attempt  to  pass 
a  "watered  down  "  version  or  one  that  ex- 
empts '•sacred  cows'  will  be  viewed  by 
boomers  as  final  proof  the  current  system  is 
nothing  more  than  a  charade  of  special  inter- 
ests. 

I  am  confident  that  your  sense  of  patriotic 
duty  will  override  the  emotional  pleas  of 
your  constituents  who  have  been  shamefully 
manipulated  by  special  interest  half-truths 
and  Innuendoes. 
Sincerely. 

Kahkn  Mkredith. 
Executive  Director. 

N.^Tlo^■\l,  Taxpavkrs  Union. 
Was>nngton.  DC.  Mau  27.  1992 

Dkah  RKfRKSK.STATlVK:  The  House  will 
soon  consider  H  .J.  Res  290.  the  proposed  Bal- 
anced Budget  .Amendment,  offered  by  Rep- 
resentatives Stenholm,  Smith.  Carper  and 
Snowe,  cosponsored  by  278  Members  of  the 
House,  and  supported  by  32  of  the  required  34 
state  applications  for  a  limited  constitu- 
tional convention  on  this  Issue.  Adoption  of 
this  critically  important  amendment  is  the 
highest  priority  of  the  200,000  member  Na- 
tional Taxpayers  Union. 

The  chronic  and  growing  federal  deficit  is 
the  most  pressing  problem  facing  our  nation. 
Polls  indicate  overwhelming  public  support 
for  solving  this  problem  through  the  adop- 
tion of  a  balanced-budget  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

Our  current  Constitution  was  adopted  pre- 
cisely because  of  fiscal  collapse  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  As  historian  Sid- 
ney Homer  wrote  In  "A  History  of  Interest 
Rates."  "The  government  of  the  Confed- 
eration could  not  even  meet  its  own  small 
expenses.  Interest  on  its  domestic  and  for- 
eign debt  went  largely  unpaid  •  •  •  The  fi- 
nances of  the  nation  were  chaotic  *  *  *  (and) 
Government  credit  sank  so  low  that  •  •  • 
(Its  bonds)  were  worth  less  than  fifteen  cents 
on  the  dollar." 

I  quote  this  because  many  people  believe 
that  the  credit  of  the  federal  government  can 
be  taken  for  granted.  The  evidence  of  our 
own  history,  and  that  of  other  nations, 
proves  otherwise 

Nobel  prize  winning  economist  James  M 
Buchanan  wrote  that  even  though  a  balanced 


budget  requirement  "has  never  tieen  a  part 
of  the  written  Constitution,  [during  most  of 
our  nation's  history)  budget-balance  was  a 
part  of  our  effective  fiscal  constitution.  *  *  • 
The  unwritten  rule  or  precept  for  l)udget-t>al- 
ance  acted  as  a  powerful  inhibiting  force  on 
the  natural  proclivities  of  politicians  to  gen- 
erate deficits  *  *  •" 

If  we  are  to  preserve  our  nation's  good 
credit.  an<l  government's  ability  to  provnie 
for  the  common  defense  and  promote  the 
general  welfare,  we  must  find  a  substitute 
for  this  unwritten  rule  that  had  protected 
our  country  from  fiscal  irresponsibility 
Prof.  Buchanan  concludes  that  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  should  be  adopted  as  part 
of  the  Constitution.  *  •  • 

The  rule  governing  Floor  debate  on  H  J. 
Res  290  will  include  debate  and  votes  on  sev- 
eral substitute  amendments.  We  will  strong- 
ly oppose  any  suVistitute  which  would  weak- 
en the  provisions  of  H  J.  Res  290  H.J  Res. 
'290  IS  the  leading  budget  proposal  in  the 
House,  and  has  the  strongest  prospects  for 
House  approval.  The  most  Imptirtant  action 
the  House  can  take  is  to  pass  this  bill. 

In  conclusion.  I  quote  what  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son said  about  deficit  spending  "The  ques- 
tion whether  one  generation  has  the  right  to 
bind  another  by  the  deficit  It  Imposes  is  a 
question  of  such  consequence  as  to  place  it 
among  the  fundamental  principles  of  govern- 
ment. We  should  consider  ourselves  unau- 
thorized to  saddle  posterity  with  our  debts, 
and  morally  bound  to  pay  them  ourselves." 

If  Mr  Jefferson  were  among  you.  you  know 
how  he  would  vole  on  this  amendment. 
Sincerely. 

Jamks  D  Davidson. 

Chairman 

CHILD  CARK  AMKRICA. 
Sewport  \'eu-s,  VA.  June  H.  1992. 
Hon.  CHAKLKS  STENHOL.V. 
I.nnguorlh  Ofjice  Building.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Conoressman  Stenhol.m:  The  Board 
of  Directors  and  memljership  of  CHILD 
CARK  AMERICA,  the  owners  and  adminis- 
trators of  licensed,  private  child  care  centers 
In  eight  states,  strongly  endorses  your  Bal- 
anced Budget  Amendment. 

The  nation  needs  strong  fiscal  constraints, 
and  statutes  simply  have  not  proven  ade- 
quate to  the  t.aak. 
We  commend  you  for  your  leadership 
Cordially. 

Dr,  William  J.  Ttjhls. 
Director  of  Government  Relations. 

The  Seniors  coalition. 
Waxhtngtun.  DC.  June  8.  1992. 

Dear  Friend;  America's  senior  citizens 
have  had  enough!  They  want  Congress  and 
the  Administration  to  put  aside  their  postur- 
ing and  put  our  nation's  financial  house  in 
order 

The  main  argument  we  hear  from  Congress 
against  a  Balanced  Budget  Amendment  Is 
that  the  President  and  Congress  should  do  it 
without  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Well.  Congress  and  a  number  of  Presidents 
have  had  many  years  to  pass  a  balanced 
budget  and  have  not  delivered  It's  time  to 
stop  asking,  and  to  make  It  law.  Perhaps 
then  government  will  do  what  needs  to  be 
done.  It's  a  sad  commentary  on  our  govern- 
ment, but  it  will  be  a  .sadder,  and  more  ex- 
pensive story  If  a  Balanced  Budget  Amend- 
ment is  not  passed  now. 

Some  people  claim  that  a  Balanced  Budget 
Amendment  would  somehow  hurt  senior  citi- 
zens. Not  necessarily  true.  Our  enclosed 
issue  paper  on  the  subject  exposes  that  argu- 
ment for  what  it  is.  a  desperate  argument  to 
do  nothing  but  scare  senior  citizens. 


Ju/U'  10,  1992 

Our  meml>ers  write  us  so  often,  asking  why 
Congress  and  the  administration  can't  stop 
overspending,  that  we  have  made  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  Amendment  the  cover  story  of 
the  June  July  issue  of  The  Senior  Class  lalso 
enclosed). 

Most  of  our  members  lived  through  the 
Greai  Depression  and  know  what  it  is  like  to 
have  to  spend  frugally.  They  also  know  how 
far  a  recession  can  go  when  Congress  Ignores 
the  problem. 

It's  time  to  stop  talking  and  start  doing. 
Balance  the  budget,  cut  government  waste, 
and  get  our  economy  back  on  track.  It's  pos- 
sible to  do.  it  just  takes  willpower  and  com- 
mon sense. 

Sincerely, 

Jakk  Ha.vsen. 
Eiecutivp  Director. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Virtfinia  (Mr.  Al-LKN]  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  yielding  the  remaining  time 
on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfumki.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
(jupst  of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Ali.kn] 
will  be  the  designee  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]. 

Mr,  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  OBEY,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr,  Panktta],  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget 

Mr  PANE:TTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
just  in  brief  summary  make  a  few 
points  here,  because  this  has  been  an 
extensive  debate.  But  I  also  think  it 
has  been  a  good  debate  in  the  sense 
that  there  are  many  areas  of  agree- 
ments as  Members  have  gone  to  the 
floor  and  discussed  the  issue,  the  con- 
cern about  the  deficit  and  the  need  to 
try  to  take  some  action  here. 

First  of  all.  I  really  do  think  the  goal 
is  the  same.  I  think  many  Members 
share  a  common  goal  here,  which  is  to 
reduce  this  huge  deficit  that  confronts 
the  country  and  try  to  move  toward  a 
balanced  budget.  I  think  that  is  a  goal 
that  all  Members  share  in. 

The  question  then  becomes  how  do 
we  get  there? 

I  think  there  is  also  a  consensus  in 
how  we  get  there.  There  are  a  few 
Members  here  who  think  that  it  can 
happen  through  growth,  or  it  can  hap- 
pen through  some  magic  answers,  but  I 
think  most  Members  know  that  tough 
choices  have  to  be  made,  tough  choices 
on  how  you  reduce  spending,  tough 
choices  on  how  you  I'aise  revenues,  a 
combination  of  both.  I  think  al)  Mem- 
bers know  that.  We  would  have  bal- 
anced the  budget  a  long  time  ago  had 
there  been  a  will  to  make  those  kinds 
of  tough  choices. 

So  we  know  how  to  get  there.  We 
know  what  has  to  be  done  to  move  in 
that  right  direction. 

What  is  missing  then?  What  is  miss- 
ing? We  know  the  goal,  that  we  want  to 
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^■'  ;  ?  r;i  If.  We  know  that  there  are  some 
tuuhjh  choices  involved.  Why  do  we  not 
get  there? 

Actually,  I  think  there  is  probably 
agreement  on  that  as  well,  which  is 
there  is  not  leadership,  leadership  from 
the  President,  leadership  from  the  Con- 
kjresH,  to  address  these  issues. 

So  the  fundamental  issue,  and  this  is 
piobably  what  divides  the  Members 
when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  the  fundamen- 
tal issue  is  will  passing  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  provide  the  leader 
ship  that  is  missing  now?  That  really  is 
the  key  question  that  all  of  the  Mem- 
liers  have  to  ask  and  that  the  American 
people  need  to  look  at.  Do  we  really 
need  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
get  the  right  kind  of  leadership  from 
the  President  and  the  Congress  in  order 
to  deal  with  the  issues  I  just  discussed? 

I  do  not  think  we  do,  I  think  very 
frankly,  there  is  not  a  Member  here 
that  does  not  have  the  will  to  confront 
these  choices.  Certainly,  you  do  not  go 
hack  to  your  constituents  and  say  that 
you  are  cowards  when  it  comes  to  mak- 
ing tough  choices.  You  may  say  others 
are.  but  the  fact  is  all  of  us  go  back  to 
our  constituents  and  say  we  are  willing 
to  make  the  tough  choices. 

We  do  not  need  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  really  make  the  deci- 
.-^ions  that  have  to  be  made,  I  think  we 
proved  that  when  we  did  the  1990  budg- 
et agreement. 

So  I  guess  my  view  is  that  I  trust  in 
the  system  and  I  trust  in  the  Constitu- 
tion that  is  there,  and,  frankly,  I  trust 
in  the  ability  of  this  House  and  the 
President  to  assert  the  kind  of  leader- 
,ship  that  is  necessary  on  this  issue,  if 
the  will  is  there.  If  the  wi)l  is  there, 

I  think  the  risks  involved  in  having  a 
constitutional  amendment  I  guess  are 
what  concern  me,  because  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  three-fifths  requirement.  It 
does  involve  then  the  ability  to  put  a 
slraitjacket  on  this  institution  when 
we  have  to  deal  with  some  very  tough 
issues. 

It  also  involves  turning  some  very 
sensitive  issues  over  to  the  courts,  be- 
cause the  courts  do  have  to  enforce 
this  issue.  It  was  interesting.  I  was  on 
a  talk  show  this  evening,  and  some- 
body called  in  and  said.  "What  con- 
i  erns  me  about  this  whole  issue  is  that 
what  you  could  be  doing  is  handing  a 
Federal  court  judge  the  decision  as  to 
wh-ther  or  not  we  should  raise  taxes  or 
>  u;  .spending.  "  And  a  judge  is  the  last 
person  that  ought  to  be  making  that 
decision,  someone  who  is  unelected, 
who  is  there  for  life.  That  is  essentially 
taxation  without  representation. 

But  those  are  the  kind  of  dangers 
that  are  involved  here, 

I  would  indicate  that  I  have  asked 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr,  Sten- 
holm] several  important  questions  re- 
lated to  interpretation  of  the  amend- 
ment, because  I  think  it  is  very  essen- 
tial that  we  provide  an  adequate  record 


here  for  interpreting  issues  like  what 
are  revenues,  what  are  estimates,  what 
is  national  security,  what  is  the  stand- 
ing to  sue.  and  othei'  main  questions 
that  have  to  be  provided  here  so  there 
is  some  guidance  m  the  event  that  the 
amendment  does  pass. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  state  to  the 
gentleman  from  Te.xas  [.Mr.  STENHOLM] 
that  I  have  provided  him  a  set  of  ques- 
tions, and  my  understanding  is  that 
the  gentleman  fiom  Texas  [Mr.  Sten- 
holm] will  lespond  to  those,  and  we 
will  include  tliose  responses  m  the 
Recoru  this  evening. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  290.  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  require  a 
balanced  Federal  budget. 

It  is  a  rare  occasion  when  this  Nation 
decides  to  amend  our  Constitution,  The 
Bill  of  Rights  was  adopted  over  200 
years  au'o.  In  the  last  two  centuries, 
the  Constitution  has  t^een  amended 
only  17  times. 

Nearly  every  one  of  those  amend- 
ments guarantees  fundamental  rights 
to  our  citizens,  or  makes  a  fundamen- 
tal change  in  the  structure  of  govern- 
ment, such  as  how  we  elect  or  appoint 
our  top  Government  officials. 

There  are  virtually  no  constitutional 
amendments  that  address  a  specific 
policy  issue.  The  best  example  is  the 
prohibition  amendment.  That  did  little 
but  reduce  public  respect  for  the  law 
and  the  Constitution,  and  another 
amendment  was  adopted  to  repeal  it. 

The  only  other  time  an  economic 
issue  was  dealt  with,  it  was  specifically 
to  authorize  the  Congress  and  the 
President  to  do  something  they  had 
not  been  permitted  to  do  before— im- 
pose an  income  tax.  It  was  needed  be- 
cause such  authority  had  not  existed 
before, 

Toda.v,  we  are  considering  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  deals  with  a 
policy  issue  that  also  is  an  economic 
issue.  But  unlike  the  16th  amendment, 
it  does  not  authorize  Congress  and  the 
President  to  do  something  that  we  can- 
not now  do.  It  tells  us  to  do  something 
that  we  not  only  are  already  empow- 
ered to  do  but  in  fact  have  done  a  num- 
ber of  times  in  the  past — balance  the 
budget. 

The  Constitution  is  a  place  for  the 
Nation  to  state  clear  principles,  not  to 
seek  to  force  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  settle  policy  disputes.  How- 
many  critical  policy  issues  have  gone 
unaddressed  by  Presidents  and  Con- 
gresses over  the  years?  Today,  we  have 
a  health  care  system  that  is  in  crisis: 
we  have  high  unemployment  and  a 
dragging  economy:  we  have  cities  that 
are  becoming  urban  wastelands, 
plagued  by  homelessness.  AIDS,  pov- 
ert.v.  and  crime.  Should  we  pass  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  requires 
the  Congress  and  the  President  to  solve 
the  health  care  crisis?  Should  we  pass 
a  constitutional  amendment  that  re- 
quires us  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 


cities?  Of  course  not.  Because  Congress 
and  the  President  already  have  the 
tools  to  address  those  issues,  if  they  so 
choose.  And  the  American  people  have 
in  their  hands  the  tools  to  force  us  to 
address  those  problems.  It's  called  the 
vote,  and  they  get  to  exercise  it  every 
2  years. 

The  same  is  true  for  the  budget  defi- 
cit. We  have  the  necessary  tools  in 
hand  to  address  the  problem,  and  the 
-American  people  have  the  ability  to 
force  us  to  do  it.  The  Constitution  is 
not  the  problem  here.  The  problem 
here  is  a  failure  of  leadership,  from  the 
President  and  from  the  Congress.  This 
amendment  is  little  more  than  a 
crutch  for  that  failed  leadership. 

There  are  some  m  the  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  President,  -who  like  to  bat 
the  Constitution  around  like  a  political 
ping-pong  ball.  Whack,  here's  an 
amendment  to  ban  abortion.  Whack. 
there's  an  amendment  to  ban  desecra- 
tion of  the  flag.  Whack,  here's  an 
amendment  to  pei'mit  prayer  in  the 
schools.  Whack,  there's  an  amendment 
to  require  a  balanced  budget. 

They  call  themselves  conservatives, 
but  anyone  who  is  willing  to  amend  the 
Constitution  at  the  drop  of  a  hat.  or  at 
the  drop  of  a  difficult  political  issue,  is 
no  conservative.  That  is  someone  who 
lacks  respect  for  our  most  fundamental 
governing  document. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  the  goal  of  a 
balanced  budget:  I  support  it.  I  have 
devoted  much  of  my  time  as  a  Member 
and  then  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  to  reducing  deficits 
in  this  country.  The  worst  mistake  this 
Congress  ever  made  was  to  go  along 
with  the  Reagan  policies  of  the  1980's. 
which  caused  deficits  to  soar  and 
caused  the  national  debt  to  triple  in 
the  span  of  less  than  a  decade.  Deficits 
and  the  debt  steal  the  resources  this 
Nation  needs  to  restore  its  savings  base 
and  establish  a  foundation  for  future 
economic  growth.  It  is  truly  a  crisis. 

But  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment.  It  tells  us 
that  we  are  supposed  to  balance  the 
buiitret.  except  that  it  also  tells  us  that 
wt  I  ,in  override  the  requirement  with  a 
three-fifths  vote.  So  it's  important 
enough  to  put  in  the  Constitution  but 
not  important  enough  to  make  an  ab- 
solute requirement. 

Moreover,  the  chief  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  has  stated  that  the  intent 
of  the  amendment  "is  not  to  reach  a 
zei'o  balance."  One  must  assume,  then, 
that  the  purpose  is  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit and  get  near  a  balanced  budget.  I 
think  most  of  us  agree  with  that  no- 
tion, and  some  are  even  willing  to  do 
it.  What  we  often  disagree  on  is  how  to 
do  it. 

That  is  the  fundamental  problem. 
The  Constitution  is  not  the  problem. 
The  problem  is  our  inability  to  agree 
on  a  solution. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  should 
be  doing  is  not  amending  the  Constitu- 
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tion  but  discussing  those  policy 
choices. 

For  several  weeks  now.  I  have  been 
sugrgestint?  that  a  vote  on  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  be  linked  to  a  vote 
on  an  enforcement  mechanism  as  well 
as  the  policy  choices — the  actual 
spending  cuts  and  tax  increases— that 
are  needed  to  balance  the  budget. 

My  greatest  disappointment  in  this 
debate  has  been  the  reaction  of  the 
supporters  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  to  my  proposal.  These  are 
the  Members  who,  like  the  President, 
think  a  balanced  budget  is  so  impor- 
tant it  should  be  enshrined  in  the  Con- 
stitution. In  theory,  these  are  the 
Members  of  Congress  who,  along  with 
the  President,  are  most  eager  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  In  theory,  these  are 
the  Members  of  Congress  who.  along 
with  the  President,  want  to  face  up  to 
the  tough  choices. 

And  yet.  in  reality,  it  is  these  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who.  along  with  the 
President,  have  fought  the  hardest  to 
prevent  a  discussion  of  those  issues  as 
part  of  this  debate.  They  have  sought, 
as  one  witness  who  supports  an  amend- 
ment told  our  committee,  to  maintain 
a  veil  of  ignorance  to  conceal  from  the 
American  people  the  spending  cuts  and 
tax  increases  that  will  need  to  be  im- 
posed to  balance  the  budget. 

They  have  largely  succeeded.  They 
have  succeeded  by  ensuring  that  the 
procedure  does  not  permit  such  a  de- 
bate. And  they  have  succeeded  by  ob- 
fuscating the  issue  in  their  statements 
leading  up  to  this  debate. 

The  worst  offenders  have  been  the 
President  and  OMB  Director  Darman. 
But  there  have  been  many  in  Congress 
who  have  been  nearly  as  deceptive,  peo- 
ple who  in  the  past  have  been  far  more 
willing  to  be  honest  with  the  American 
people. 

The  administration  and  others  tell  us 
balancing  the  budget  will  be  fairly 
easy.  All  we  need  to  do  is.  first,  assume 
greater  revenues  from  economic 
growth  beyond  current  projections  and. 
second,  slow  down  the  growth  of  spend- 
ing. The  two  things  we  certainly  wont 
have  to  do,  they  say,  are  to  cut  Social 
Security  benefits  or  raise  taxes. 

A  balanced  budget  without  an.y  pain. 
It  sounds  great.  But  if  it's  so  easy,  why 
haven't  we  done  it  alroad.v? 

My  colleagues  all  know  the  answer. 
The  answer  is  that  it  is  not  easy.  Bal- 
ancing the  budget  requires  painful 
spending  cuts  and  tax  increases.  Any- 
one suggesting  an  easy  solution  either 
doesn't  know  the  truth,  or  doesn't 
want  the  American  people  to  know 

The  reality  is.  there  are  no  simple  or 
easy  answers.  Let's  talk  about  eco- 
nomic growth.  We  all  want  to  increase 
economic  growth,  and  we  all  hope 
growth  will  be  stronger  than  current 
estimates,  which  have  been  figured 
into  current  deficit  projects.  But  wish- 
ing will  not  make  it  so,  and  nelthei- 
will  the  administration's  self- described 
growth  package. 


'I'hcir  Idea  is  that  lax  cuts  wui  lead 
to  magical  increases  in  economic 
growth,  producing  enough  revenues  to 
substantially  reduce  the  deficit,  or 
even  balance  the  budget.  Where  have  I 
heard  that  before?  I  heard  it  in  1981. 
Congress  bought  that  line  then,  and  we 
have  a  S4  trillion  debt  to  show 
for  it. 

In  testimony  just  last  week  before 
the  Budget  Committee,  CBO  Director 
Robert  Reischauer  said  the  impact  on 
economic  growth  of  any  so-called 
growth  measures,  such  as  those  pro- 
posed by  the  President,  would  be  min- 
uscule. I  agree  that  some  targeted 
growth  measures  might  be  desirable. 
But  let's  not  pretend  they  can  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  balancing 
the  budget. 

The  next  solution  is  to  slow  down  or 
freeze  the  growth  of  Federal  spending. 
Freezing  spending  for  5  years  would 
probably  do  the  job.  but  let's  not  pre- 
tend it's  painless.  Let's  take  an  exam- 
ple that  everybody  understands—Social 
Security.  Social  Security  spending  in- 
creases about  6  percent  eveiy  year  be- 
cause of  cost-of-living  adjustments 
[COLA's].  which  help  beneficiaries  keep 
up  with  inflation,  and  because  of  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  people  re- 
ceiving benefits,  as  more  people  retire, 
with  ever-higher  benefits,  than  those 
who  die  each  .year.  If  we  froze  Social 
Security  spending  for  5  years,  what 
would  happen''  COL.^'s  would  dis- 
appear, so  people's  benefits  in  1997 
would  be  worth  about  80  percent  of 
what  they  arc  now,  due  to  inflation. 
And  accommodating  all  those  new  re- 
tirees would  require  that  everybody's 
benefits  be  reduced  even  further. 

Medicare  costs  are  rising  at  some  12 
percent  a  year  because  of  new  recipi- 
ents and.  primarily,  rapidly  rising 
health  care  costs.  Freezing  spending 
means  not  compensating  doctors  and 
hospitals  for  their  rising  costs,  not  re- 
imbursing for  certain  services,  increas- 
ing the  amount  that  beneficiaries  pay 
in  premiums,  and  increasing  bene- 
ficiary copayments  for  medical  serv- 
ices. 

Its  the  same  for  most  other  pro- 
grams. If  .you  don't  keep  up  with  cost 
increases,  that  means  a  cut,  poten- 
tially very  severe,  in  services. 

Now  I  am  not  saying  that  we  cannot 
alow  down  spending  growth.  We  can, 
and  we  must.  But  freezing  or  sharply 
limiting  spending  will  mean  sacrifices, 
often  painful  sacrifices.  Let's  not  pre- 
tend that  it  won't.  Let's  not  hide  the 
truth  from  the  American  people. 

CBO  projects  a  $236  billion  deficit  in 
1997.  Clearly,  we  have  to  start  attack- 
ing the  deficit  now,  not  later,  if  we  are 
going  to  balance  it  by  1997.  CBO,  as- 
suming normal  economic  growth,  says 
we  need  to  reduce  deficits  over  the  next 
5  years  by  a  cumulative  total  of  nearly 
$600  billion. 

Where  will  It  come  from?  As  Willie 
Sutton  said,  you  have  to  go  where  the 


money  is.  Today.  14  percent  ol  me 
budget  is  interest  that  must  be  paid  on 
the  debt.  That  cannot  be  cut.  Another 
5  percent  is  the  cost  of  the  savings  and 
loan  bailout,  whiuh  must  be  main- 
tained to  guarantee  insured  deposits. 
The  other  81  percent  comprises  15  per- 
cent for  domestic  discretionary  spend- 
ing—education, space,  transportation, 
housing,  law  enforcement,  et  cetera:  21 
percent  for  defense;  and  a  whopping  45 
percent  for  entitlement  programs.  Half 
of  the  entitlement  are  retirement  and 
disability  programs— primarily  Social 
Security,  and  Federal  civilian  and 
military  retirement.  A  quarter  are 
health  programs— Medicare,  Medicaid. 
The  rest  are  farm  price  supports,  veter- 
ans' programs,  and  others. 

The  Budget  Committee  staff  has  pro- 
duced three  illustrative  plans  for  bal- 
ancing the  budget  by  1997.  They  would 
require  substantial  cuts  in  Medicare, 
Social  Security,  through  limits  on 
COLA'S  or  taxation  of  benefits,  defense 
to  well  below  the  level  the  President 
supports,  veterans'  and  farm  programs, 
and  foreign  aid.  elimination  of  the 
space  station  and  the  superconducting 
super  collider,  and  numeious  other  do- 
mestic entitlement  and  discretionary 
spending  reductions. 

Two  of  the  three  plans  would  ease 
spending  cuts  somewhat  by  including 
tax  increases,  in  the  form  of  personal 
and  corporate  rate  increases,  or  a  high- 
er gasoline  tax.  or  limitations  on  item- 
ized deductions,  or  a  national  sales  or 
VAT  tax.  Regardless,  the  reality  is 
that  Medicare,  Social  Security,  de- 
fense, and  other  big  spending  programs 
will  have  to  be  cut. 

If  we  pass  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment, I  intend  to  begin  work  in  my 
committee  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
on  enforcement  of  that  amendment. 
And  if  anyone  believes  the.v  can  vote 
for  this  amendment  and  then  avoid 
these  tough  choices,  they  are  kidding 
themselves  and  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee has.  over  the  past  several  weeks, 
conducted  a  series  of  hearings  on  pro- 
posals to  amend  the  Constitution  to  re- 
quire a  balanced  budget.  Those  hear- 
ings have  addressed  a  number  of  criti- 
cal issues  which  I  would  like  to  discuss 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoru. 

LEG.M.  AND  CONSTITCTIONAL  ISSUKS 

Constitutional  experts  have  ex- 
pressed concerns  about  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  at  hearings 
before  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Budget  Committees.  In  addition.  Judge 
Robert  Bork  has  expressed  his  views  on 
a  similar  amendment  in  a  letter  to  the 
Speaker  dated  July  10.  1990. 

Although  the  views  expressed  at 
these  hearings  on  the  issues  presented 
by  such  an  amendment  vary,  the  testi- 
mony is  consistent  with  Judge  Borks 
view,  as  expressed  in  his  letter,  that 
■■[d]espite  the  urgency  of  the  problem 
the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment seeks  to  address,  *  *  *  the  cure 


.•^t-enis  likely  to  be  ineffective  or  dam- 
,ik,MnK'.  and  perhaps  both." 

He  said  that  the  idea  of  enforcing  the 
amendment  thi'ough  lawsuits  in  the 
Friieral  courts  "is  either  a  vain  hope  or 
a  dismal  prospect." 

In  testimony  lieforc  the  House  Budg- 
et Committee.  Alan  Morrison,  director 
of  the  Public  Citizen  Litigation  Group, 
ui-ged  that  the  text  of  a  balanced  budg- 
et amendment  state  clearly  whether 
compliance  with  the  amendment  would 
tie  reviewable  in  the  courts,  but  he 
noted  that  even  if  the  amendment  ad- 
dressed the  role  of  the  coui'ts  directly, 
there  was  no  satisfactory  solution. 

.■\llowing  no  review  would  make  the 
•■.imendmcnt  into  the  budtjeting  equiv- 
alent of  the  War  Powers  Resolution." 
in  Morrison's  opinion,  meaning  that 
the  courts,  in  practice,  would  exert  lit- 
tle real  authority  over  the  issue.  .M- 
lowing  some  review  would  mean  that 
there  would  be  "litigation  over  wheth- 
er a  given  claim  is  litigable,  a  debate 
which  profits  no  one  save  the  lawyers 
who  are  being  paid  to  litigate  it."  Fi- 
nally, in  evaluating  the  full  I'eview  op- 
tion. Morrison  cited  numerous  possible 
bases  for  litigation  covering  every  sec- 
tion of  House  Joint  Resolution  290.  ex- 
cept the  effective  date  section,  and 
every  asE)ect  of  the  budgetmaking  proc- 
ess. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  amendment 
were  silent  as  to  the  role  of  the  courts. 
Morrison  concluded  that: 

il]n  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement,  it  is 
likely  that  the  only  parties  who  could  sue 
would  be  those  seeking  greater  spending  or 
reduced  taxes,  whereas  actions  to  assure 
lesser  spending  will  be  thrown  out  on  stand- 
ing grounds.  The  end  result  will  be  that  this 
litigation  bias  will  further  increase  ihe  defi- 
cit, precisely  the  opposite  of  what  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendment  are  seekinfj. 

In  testimony  before  the  .Senate  Budg- 
et Committee  on  a  number  of  proposed 
constitutional  amendments,  including 
House  Joint  Resolution  290.  Professor 
Laurence  Tribe  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  took  a  more  expansive  view  as 
to  the  persons  who  could  sue  to  enforce 
the  amendment.  He  argued  that  even  if 
an  amendment  were  silent  on  the  issue 
of  judicial  review,  taxpayers  might 
have  standing  to  sue. 

[A]  Federal  taxpayer  might  be  able  to 
bring  an  action  charging  that  what  both 
branches  agreed  was  a  balanced  budget  was 
not  in  fact  actually  balanced,  or  that,  in 
some  other  respect.  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent had  failed  to  adhere  to  the  balanced 
budget  amendment. 

Tribe  said. 

At  this  point,  a  court  would  have  little 
choice  but  to  develop,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
stitutional law.  appropriate  definitions  of 
•outlays  "  and  ■receipts,"  and  to  hold  a  trial 
to  determine  whether  the  taxpayer's  com- 
plaint had  any  basis  in  fact.  If  the  court 
agreed  with  the  plaintiff,  it  would  likely 
enter  a  decree  governing  the  federal  budget 
and  perhaps  giving  the  court  a  continuinp 
oversight  role.  Although  the  court  would 
probably  afford  the  President  and  Congress 
an  initial  opportunity  to  raise  taxes  or  cut 
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.•^pt-nding  on  their  own,  the  court  would  be 
entirel.v  justified  in  going  further,  especially 
if  the  political  branches  could  come  to  no 
agreement  between  themselves.  At  thai 
point,  the  court  might  issue  an  injunction 
directing  the  government  to  raise  taxes  and 
It  could  even  begin  the  process  of  selecting 
federal  program:?  for  termination.  Individual 
executive  and  legislative  budget  decisions 
might  have  to  receive  court  approval  before 
the.v  could  be  implemented,  much  as  legisla- 
tive reapportionments  in  many  States  have 
to  receive  preclearance  from  federal  courts 
or  the  Attorney  General  under  the  Voting 
Rights  .\ct.  Even  those  who  do  not  oppose 
the  idea  of  federal  court's  supervising  a  for- 
merly segregated  local  school  district  would 
surely  find  it  nightmarish  for  a  court — even 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States— to 
assume  ultimate  responsibility  for  managing 
the  federal  budget. 

In  testimony  the  same  day  before  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee.  Prof.  Wal- 
ter Dellinger  of  the  Duke  Law  School 
expi'essed  many  of  the  same  concerns 
as  Professor  Tribe.  Like  Professor 
Tribe,  he  was  also  concei'ned  about  the 
possibility  that  a  balanced  budget  con- 
stitutional amendment  could  be  inter- 
preted to  give  the  President  impound- 
ment authority,  arguing  that  if  a 
President  decided  to  cut  spending  for 
pensions,  for  example,  m  order  to  ful- 
fill an  amendment's  I'equirement  that 
outlays  not  exceed  receipts.  "[i]t  would 
take  a  bold  coui't  to  overrule  this  exec- 
utive interpretation  of  the  constitu- 
tional command."  Professor  Dellinger 
also  argued  that  "[nleither  the  politi- 
cal question  doctrine  nor  limitations 
on  standing  would  appear  to  preclude 
litigation  that  would  ensnare  the  judi- 
ciary in  the  bramble  bush  of  budgetary 
politics." 

He  concluded  his  testimony  with  this 
observation: 

It  would  be  won<iprful  if  we  could  simply 
declare  by  constitutional  amendment  that 
from,  this  day  forward  the  air  would  be  clean. 
the  streets  free  of  drugs,  and  the  budget  for- 
ever in  balance.  But  merely  saying  those 
things  in  the  Constitution  does  not  make 
them  happen.  Proposing  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  would  not  be  a  step  toward  a 
ijalanced  budget,  but  a  diversion  from  that 
goal.  Sending  this  amendment  to  the  states 
for  ratification  would  thus  disserve  both  the 
Constitution  and  the  goal  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. 

Clearly,  there  is  room  for  disagree- 
ment as  to  exactly  how  the  courts 
would  interpret  a  balanced  budget  con- 
stitutional amendment.  It  might  be 
that  only  those  whose  benefits  were 
cut  01'  whose  taxes  were  raised  could 
sue.  resulting  in  litigation  that  tended 
to  increase,  rather  than  decrease,  the 
deficit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  courts 
might  agree  to  allow  taxpayer  standing 
and.  as  Judge  Bork  speculated.  "[t]he 
confusion,  not  to  mention  the  burden 
on  the  court  system,  would  be  enor- 
mous." 

But  the  critical  point  is  that,  what- 
ever the  outcome,  none  of  these  results 
would  be  good  for  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent, the  courts  or  the  deficit. 

Beyond  the  issue  of  who  has  standing 
to  sue  m  the  Fedeial  courts  is  how  the 


courts  would  enforce  the  constitutional 
amendment,  .^n  amendment  raises  the 
prospect  of  unelected  Federal  judges 
making  economic  policy  decisions  that 
our  Founding  Fathers  clearly  intended 
to  be  made  by  a  Congress  and  a  Presi- 
dent who  periodically  had  to  go  before 
the  voters  to  be  reelected.  Do  we  want 
judges  deciding  what  taxes  to  raise  and 
what  programs  to  cuf  Is  that  what  the 
American  people  wanf  I  think  not. 
What  the  American  people  want  is  for 
their  President  and  elected  Representa- 
tives to  exercise  leadership. 

SUPERMAJORiTY       REQUIRE.ME.ST— RECIPE       FOR 
GRIDLOCK.     UNFAIRNESS    AND    SHORTSIGHTED 

FISCAL  POLICIES 

The  balanced  budget  constitutional 
amendment  would  allow  an  unbalanced 
budget  only  when  supported  by  three- 
fifths  of  the  House  and  Senate.  This  re- 
quirement would: 

Provide  another  obstacle  to  a  system 
already  close  to  gridlock: 

Place  an  unfair  obstacle  in  the  path 
of  attempts  to  assist  people  hurt  by 
natural  disasters  or  recession:  and 

Make  It  more  difficult  for  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  make  long-term  in- 
vestments m  economic  growth. 

A  fundamental  tenet  in  a  democratic 
system,  of  government  is  that  a  major- 
ity vote  determines  the  outcome  of  po- 
litical issues,  including  going  to  war, 
the  most  solemn  issue  any  country  can 
consider.  The  Founding  Fathers  re- 
served the  supermajority  vote  for  only 
a  handful  of  critical  matters — that  is, 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  over- 
rides of  a  Presidential  veto.  It  clearly 
was  not  meant  to  be  applied  to  ordi- 
nary policy  questions,  even  those  of  ex- 
traordinary importance.  To  elevate  a 
vote  on  whether  a  budget  should  be 
balanced  or  not,  a  decision  which  es- 
sentially concerns  economic  policy, 
into  supermajority  status  is  inappro- 
priate and  unwise. 

A  system  already  subject  to  gridlock 
would  be  faced  under  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  with  a  supermajority  re- 
quirement to  unbalance  the  budget  and 
to  increase  the  public  debt.  This 
change  could  make  our  political  sys- 
tem even  less  responsive  and  chaotic 
than  it  is  today.  Bills  to  increase  the 
debt  limit  are  often  passed,  after  great 
struggle,  by  one  or  two  votes,  even  in 
the  face  of  a  total  Governmient  shut- 
down. If  a  majority  of  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  refuse  to  cut  spend- 
ing or  raise  taxes  to  balance  the  budget 
then  the  next  step  would  be  to  raise 
the  public  debt.  Securing  three-fifths 
of  the  House  and  Senate  to  take  that 
step  could  be  impossible,  based  on  our 
past  experiences  with  such  votes,  thus 
frustrating  the  will  of  the  majority. 

A  supermajority  requirement  would 
also  threaten  Congress's  ability  to  help 
people  who  have  suffered  due  to  a  re- 
cession or  natural  disasters.  For  exam- 
ple, additional  unemployment  benefits 
during  times  of  recession  or  loans  to 
repair  homes  damaged  by  hurricanes  or 
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fluods  could  be  held  hostaKe  by  a  mi 
nnniy  of  members  of  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate Rininin»ir  a  deficit  in  tmies  of  reces- 
sion or  to  assist  after  a  natural  disas- 
ter is  usually  difficult  to  avoid  and  oc- 
casionally desirable.  Yet  with  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment,  a  minority 
could  derail  needed  assistance  or  stim- 
ulus. 

And  It  is  not  just  spending  which 
would  have  to  overcome  this  obstacle 
The  enterprise  zone  tax  break  proposal 
currently  being  considered  to  help  the 
inner  cities  could  also  l)e  threatened  by 
a  minority  of  members.  When  a  minor- 
ity can  block  basic  governmental  as- 
sistance to  people  in  need,  it  sets  the 
stage  for  tremendous  unfairness  and 
dislocation  in  the  political  system. 

There  are  also  times  when  the  Fed- 
eral Govei'nment  should  move  into  a 
deficit  situation  in  the  short-term  to 
make  long  term  investments  to  spur 
economic  growth,  American  corpora- 
tions borrow  money  to  build  factories 
and  American  families  borrow  for 
homes  and  for  college  education  ex- 
penses. These  investments  are  critical 
to  a  better  future.  The  balanced  budget 
amendment  would  severely  constrain 
the  Nation's  ability  to  build  a  better 
future  for  our  people.  The  deck  would 
be  stacked  against  efforts  to  borrow 
funds  to  invest  in  roads,  ports,  edu- 
cation or  research  and  development — 
those  areas  which  constitute  sound  in- 
vestments for  spurring  future  economic 
growth.  Most  .States  with  balanced 
budget  requirements  are  allowed  to 
borrow  funds  to  provide  for  capital  in- 
vestments. This  approach  would  he  de- 
nied to  the  Federal  Government  unless 
a  supermajority  agreed.  Indeed,  one 
can  envision  what  kind  of  unnecessary 
borrowing  would  be  needed  to  provide 
incentives  to  get  individual  members 
of  the  House  and  .Senate  to  join  a 
supermajority  in  support  of  necessary 
borrowing. 

EVASION  OF  A  CONSTlTUTIONAt-  BALANCED 
BUDGET  A.MF.NDMKNT 

Promising  a  balanced  budget  is  one 
thing,  forcing  the  system  to  achieve  a 
balanced  budget  where  there  is  no  will 
or  political  guts  is  another.  If  we  do 
not  have  the  guts  to  achieve  a  real  bal- 
anced budget  the  political  system  will 
eventually  invent  methods  to  evade  a 
constitutional  amendment.  The  follow- 
ing are  those  we  can  identify  today, 
and  there  are  sure  to  be  other  innova- 
tive techniques  developed  in  the  future: 

Nondebt  pi'omissory  notes.— Shifting 
costs  into  the  future  by  making  Gov- 
ernment purchases  with  nondebt  prom- 
issory notes,  the  Federal  Government 
could  disguise  the  real  cost  of  a  pro- 
gram in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  a  bal- 
anced budget  was  required. 

Expand  loan  guai-antees.  — An  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  loan  guarantees 
and  the  repeal  of  the  current  credit 
scorekeeping  practices  adopted  in  the 
1990  budget  agreement  would  allow  sig- 
nificant   policy    initiatives    with    only 


small  expenditures,  or  peihaps  none. 
being  displayed  during  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  a  balanced  budget  Is  required. 

Asset  sales  —Asset  sales  provide  a 
one-time  influx  of  receipts  but  provide 
no  long-term  deficit  reduction.  I'opular 
in  the  1980's.  asset  sales  have  become 
completely  discredited  as  a  form  of  def- 
icit reduction.  Look  for  their  return  if 
the  balanced  budget  amendment  be- 
comes part  of  the  US  Constitution. 

Timing  shifts  Budget  year  pay- 
ments are  pushed  into  the  previous  or 
future  fiscal  years,  providing  a  mean- 
ingless, quick-fix  form  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 

Quasi-Government  entities.-  Addi- 
tional Government-sponsored  enter- 
prises could  be  created.  Current  exam- 
ples include  Fannie  Mae  and  Sallie 
Mae.  Governmental  policies  are  carried 
out  by  these  agencies,  but  they  are  not 
considered  to  be  legal  Government  en- 
tities. Their  activities  would  not  be 
covered  by  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment, so  look  for  the  creation  of  GSEs 
much  more  dependent  on  the  Govern- 
ment than  Fannie  Mae  or  Sallie  Mae. 

Regulation.— Perhaps  Judge  Bork 
best  described  this  method  of  evading  a 
balanced  budget  constitutional  amend- 
ment: 

Government  need  spend  nothintr  on  a  pro- 
trram  if  it  can  find  RTOups  in  the  private  sec- 
tor that  can  be  made  to  spend  their  own 
funds.  Much  of  the  heavy  expenditure  of 
fund?  to  Kive  us  clean  air  or  occupational 
safety,  for  example,  does  not  appear  in  any 
Kovernmental  budget  and  requires  neither 
taxing  nor  governmental  .spendint?  Indu.stry 
is  simply  required  to  use  its  own  funds.  That 
technique  could  be  used  with  respect  to  a  va- 
riety of  programs  such  as  health  care  The 
effect  of  diverting  society's  resources  to  kov- 
erimental  purposes  would  be  the  same  as  an 
increase  in  taxation,  except  it  would  be  less 
equitable  liecause  the  burden  would  be  borne 
by  particular  segments  of  society  rather 
than  by  all  subject  to  taxation.  (Letter  to 
Speaker  Thomas  S   Foley,  July  10,  1990i 

Shift  costs  to  States.— Finally,  cur- 
:-ent  Government  efforts  could  simply 
be  shifted  to  the  States  to  free  up  room 
for  additional  spending  at  the  Federal 
level. 

Again,  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
in  the  Constitution  means  nothing  if 
the  political  will  is  not  there  for  tough 
spending  cuts  or  tax  increases.  If  we 
lack  the  necessary  political  will,  pres- 
sure will  simply  build  to  use  various 
methods  of  evading  the  constitutional 
requirement-  All  of  these  methods  will 
at  best  be  less  efficient  than  tradi- 
tional spending  or  revenue  policies  At 
worst  they  will  constitute  wasteful 
gimmicks  which  will  undermine  and 
embarrass  the  political  system  and  ex- 
acerbate economic  inequities. 
i:coNoMic  isscKs 

A  balanced  budget  amendment  would 
destabilize  the  econom.v.  making  reces- 
sions more  frequent  and  more  severe.  It 
wouhl  also  create  incentives  to  cut 
those  Federal  programs  that  are  most 
important  for  long-term  economic 
growth 


Economists  have  long  argued  that  a 
rigid  requirement  to  balance  the  budg- 
et every  year  would  unbalance  the 
economy.  An  exemption  for  times  of  re- 
cession is  no  more  of  an  answer  to  this 
problem  than  is  a  device  to  shut  the 
barn  door  after  the  hoi-se  has  bolted. 

Economists  are  the  first  to  acknowl- 
edge that  they  have  a  poor  record  of 
foreciisting  turning  points  in  the  econ- 
omy. For  example,  the  recent  recession 
began  in  July  1990;  but  the  President's 
budget  submission  of  the  following 
February  did  not  even  use  the  word  re- 
cession. The  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  gave  itself  high 
marks  for  candor  when  it  acknowl- 
edged the  recession  at  that  same  time. 
7  months  after  the  recession  began. 

The  budget  is  an  automatic  stabilizer 
for  the  economy  because  it  helps  to 
head  off  recessions  and  inflationary 
booms  without  any  discretionary  pol- 
icy action.  Weakness  in  the  economy, 
with  increasing  unemployment  and  de- 
clining incomes,  sets  off  its  own  reduc- 
tions in  income  tax  collections  and  in- 
creases in  unemployment  benefits. 
l>ikewise.  excessive  demand  pressure  is 
damped  by  incre;ising  income  tax  col- 
lections and  declining  benefit  pay- 
ments. This  automatic  stabilizer  in  the 
modern  budget  is  pai't  of  the  reason 
why  the  post-World  War  II  economy 
has  been  far  more  stable  than  in  earlier 
times— when  depressions  and  financial 
panics  happtmed  almost  every  decade. 

The  balanced  budget  amendment 
would  weaken  the  automatic  stabiliz- 
ers in  the  budget.  When  the  economy 
begins  to  soften,  with  income  tax  col- 
lections falling  and  benefit  payments 
increasing,  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment would  require  that  we  raise  taxes 
or  cut  spending  to  close  the  deficit  gap. 
If  past  patterns— including  the  most  re- 
cent recession  are  any  guide,  it  will 
be  months  later  before  we  understand 
that  the  economy  Wiis  headed  toward 
recession,  and  we  made  things  worse. 
To  expect  otherwise,  to  believe  that 
the  passage  of  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  will  somehow  make  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  an  eco- 
nomic forecasting  team  of  unprece- 
dented prescience  and  precision,  is  to 
strain  credulity,  to  say  the  least. 

There  is  a  risk  on  the  other  side  of 
the  business  cycle  as  well.  When  the 
economy  grows  too  rapidly  and  risks 
inflation,  the  budget  pushes  toward 
surplus,  because  tax  revenues  rise  and 
benefit  payments  fall.  If  we  accept  a 
rule  that  the  budget  should  always  be 
balanced,  we  might  welcome  that  move 
toward  surplus  as  a  signal  that  we  have 
more  money  to  spend.  If  we  do  so,  we 
will  aggravate  the  economy's  move  to- 
ward inflation,  the  mirror  image  of  the 
likely  aggravation  of  the  economy's 
move  toward  recession. 

Both  of  these  risks  could  be  avoided 
if  the  Congress  had  perfect  economic 
foresight.  Again,  it  does  not.  and  it  will 
not.  The  benefit  of  the  current  budget 


law  is  that  the  automatic  stabilizers 
are  free  to  act.  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Congress  or  any  other  au- 
thority, to  keep  the  economy  on  an 
even  path  The  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment will  disrupt  the  economy's  gyro- 
compass, and  thereby  greatly  increase 
the  risk  of  discretionary  policy  eri'ois. 

The  balanced  budget  amendment  will 
also  increase  the  risk  of  unwise  deci- 
sions regarding  individual  Federal  pro- 
LMams.  If  we  were  required  to  balance 
the  Federal  budget  immediately,  the 
required  spending  cuts  and  tax  in- 
creases would  be  so  large  that  Ihey 
would  hit  the  economy  with  a  force  of 
at  least  foui'  times  that  of  the  197i  74 
oil  shock,  which  drove  the  economy 
into  a  serious  recession.  Therefore,  we 
must  move  the  budget  into  balance 
LM-adually.  but  we  must  begin  imme- 
diately; the  longer  we  wait,  the  m.ore 
our  debt  builds  up.  and  the  more  pain- 
ful the  process  becomes. 

Similarly,  if  we  were  recjuired  to  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget  immediately. 
our  menu  of  policy  choices  would  be 
short.  Much  of  spending  would  be  off 
limits  for  cuts,  because  we  would  have 
contractual  commitments  for  long- 
term  purchases — like  military  hard- 
ware— and  because  we  could  not  in  con- 
science cut  many  other  programs  on 
such  short  notice.  As  a  result,  the  like- 
ly cuts  would  primarily  fall  as  they  dul 
in  the  1980's;  on  infrastructure  and 
human  investment  programs  that  are 
essential  to  economic  growth.  With  a 
longer  planning  horizon,  hardware  pur- 
chases could  be  cut  off  at  the  early 
stages,  and  program  beneficiaries  could 
have  fair  warning;  and  so  the  list  of  po- 
tential spending  cuts  would  be  much 
longer. 

Right  now.  the  administration  is 
demonstrating  the  risks  of  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  long-term  eco- 
nomic stability  and  to  Federal  pro- 
kM'ams  important  to  economic  growth. 
The  President  says  that  he  can  balance 
the  budget  with  no  pain.  All  he  needs  is 
more  rapid  economic  growth,  and  a 
minimalist  cap  on  entitlement  spend- 
ing. 

This  course  is  totally  unrealistic,  ami 
it  will  leave  the  budget  far  from  bal- 
anced at  the  last  moment  before  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  takes  effect. 
We  will  then  face  a  Hobson's  choice:  ei- 
ther we  will  impose  enormous  short- 
term  cuts  that  will  destabilize  the 
econom.v  and  salvage  growth-oriented 
programs:  or  we  will  waive  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  m  its  very  first 
year,  trivializing  the  Constitution  and 
sending  the  worst  possible  signal  to  our 
people  and  the  world. 

The  President's  proposed  course 
banks  on  the  same  rosy  scenario  of  eco- 
nomic fantasies  that  his  predecessor 
raised  in  1981  to  justify  irresponsible 
tax  cuts  and  defense  spending  in- 
creases. Those  mistakes  put  our  budget 
into  this  deficit  bind,  and  a  repeat  of 
the  same  mistakes  will  not  get  us  out. 


In  January  of  this  year,  the  Presi- 
dent issued  an  economic  forecast  that 
assumed  one  level  of  economic  growth 
for  a  business-as-usual  policy  course, 
and  another,  higher  growth  path  as- 
suming the  adoption  of  his  growth 
package  of  tax  cuts  for  the  wealthiest 
.Americans.  Reasonable  economists  dis- 
missed the  claimed  economic  payoff  of 
these  policies,  just  as  history  has 
shown  that  the  growth  package  of  1981 
paid  no  budgetary  dividends. 

Now.  however,  under  the  requirement 
of  a  proposed  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  show  how  he  would  achieve 
balance,  the  President  h;is  reverted  to 
type  and  resorted  to  a  rosy  economic 
scenario  to  reduce  the  apparent  pain. 
He  is  predicting  even  more  rapid 
growth  from  the  same  economic  pro- 
gram that  he  had  already  overesti- 
mated in  January.  So.  just  as  in  1981. 
the  administration  shows  that  in  a 
ci'unch.  it  will  choose  the  easy  way 
out. 

The  problem  is  that  the  day  of  reck- 
oning under  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment will  not  wait  for  the  President  to 
find  reality.  When  these  supply-side 
policies  fail,  the  Congress  and  the 
President  will  need  to  find  the  deficit 
reduction  that  they  should  have  under- 
taken now.  As  a  result,  there  will  be  a 
fiscal  year  1997  budget  crisis,  in  which 
essential  programs  will  be  gutted  to 
comply  with  the  Constitution;  or  the 
balanced  budget  amendment  will  be 
waived  in  its  very  first  year,  spreading 
public  cynicism  from  the  President  and 
the  Congress  to  the  Constitution  itself. 

Thus,  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  will  ill-serve  the 
economy  in  the  large,  and  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  part  of  our  economic 
system  in  the  small. 

State  requirements  for  balanced 
budgets  are  not  comparable  to  a  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Supporters  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  make  the  argument  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  have  a 
constitutional  requirement  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  because  most  of  the  50 
States  do.  That  is  an  analogy  that  is 
both  superficial  and  misleading,  as  was 
made  clear  in  a  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee hearing  on  May  13. 

One  witness.  Steven  D.  Gold,  director 
of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  the 
States  and  probably  the  Nation's  fore- 
most academic  expert  on  State  govern- 
ment, said  that 

The  State  experience  does  not  buttress  the 
case  for  a  Federal  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. *  *  *  It  is  naive  to  believe  that  since 
States  balance  their  budgets,  the  govern- 
ment should  be  able  to  do  so  as  well.  States 
do  not  always  balance  their  budgets.  Many 
States  avoid  deficits  only  by  using  funds  car- 
ried over  from  previous  years  or  by  relying 
on  Rimmicks  that  often  represent  unsound 
policy. 

Connecticut  Gov.  Lowell  Weicker 
told  us  at  that  same  hearing  that  when 
he  entered  office,  his  State  had  build 
up  a  SI  billion  deficit  "despite  a  bal- 


ance-the-budget  law  that  had  been  on 
the  books  for  53  years  "  How  do  States 
avoid  balanced  budget  laws  and  con- 
stitutional requirements''  Many  simply 
use  gimmicks,  ranging  from  accelera- 
tion of  tax  collections  and  shifting  pro- 
grams off-budget  to  delaying  pay- 
ments, underestimating  spending  and 
overestimating  revenue,  and  selling  as- 
sets. 

One  of  the  biggest  loopholes  was 
pointed  out  at  our  hearing  by  Gov. 
Douglas  Wilder  of  'Virginia  and  former 
Gov.  Dick  Riley  of  South  Carolina, 
both  of  whom  are  supporters  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  They  testified 
that  despite  their  States'  balanced 
budget  requirements,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  issue  debt  for  certain  activi- 
ties, primarily  capital  projects.  Such 
debt  financing  for  capital  investments, 
which  provides  considerable  flexibility 
lor  government,  would  not  be  allowed 
under  the  proposed  amendment. 

As  one  witness  stated,  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  under  consideration 
would  be  "more  restrictive  than  those 
in  most  States,  even  thought  the  Fed- 
eral budget  requires  more  not  less 
flexibility  because  of  the  different  role 
it  plays  in  our  economy."  He  was  refer- 
ring to  the  fact  that  tax  increases  or 
spending  cuts  in  one  State  to  balance 
its  budget  do  not  have  nearly  the  na- 
tional impact  that  similar  actions  have 
at  the  Federal  level.  A  State  action 
cannot  throw  the  Nation  into  a  reces- 
sion. A  very  large  Federal  tax  increase 
or  spending  cuts  can. 

So  when  it  is  said  that  States  bal- 
ance their  budgets,  so  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should,  too.  we  should  not  ac- 
cept that  argument  at  face  value. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  not  a  solution  to  our 
deficit  problem.  It  only  elevates  what 
is  now  an  economic  and  political  crisis 
into  a  constitutional  crisis.  The  politi- 
cal process  has  worked  before  to 
produce  real  deficit  reduction.  In  1990. 
the  President  issued  a  challenge  to  the 
Congress,  and  we  cut  spending  and 
raised  taxes  and  established  an  enforce- 
ment process  that  is  in  the  process  of 
achieving  nearly  $.500  billion  in  deficit 
reduction.  The  recession,  the  Persian 
Gulf  war.  the  savings  and  loan  rescue. 
and  other  economic  factors  have  com- 
bined to  thwart  our  efforts  to  balance 
the  budget.  But  the  fact  is  that  deficits 
would  be  $500  billion  higher  over  5 
years  were  it  not  foi'  the  budget  agree- 
ment. 

What  is  there  in  the  Constitution 
now  that  has  to  be  changed  to  get  the 
President  to  issue  the  same  kind  of 
challenge  now?  Does  it  take  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  get  our  elected 
leaders  to  act  responsibly''  If  that  is  so. 
then  we  have  far  more  to  worry  about 
than  deficits  or  a  constitutional 
amendment.  If  that  is  so.  we  must  seri- 
ously question  whether  our  demiocracy 
is  working.  No  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  going  to  solve  that  problem. 
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What  is  needed  is  the  right  kind  of 
leadership  from  the  President  and  the 
Congress  For  the  lack  of  leadership, 
we  have  only  ourselves  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  t>hime  We  can  do  better,  and 
we  must 

Mr  .STP:.NH()LM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr    P,ANpyn'A     I   yield   to   the  gen 
tleman  fi'om  Texas. 

Mr  STKNHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlem.m  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  will  we  in- 
clude the  answers  to  the  questions,  but 
we  will  also  be  including  in  the  Record 
this  evening  much  additional  expla- 
nation as  to  the  amendment  as  it  w;is 
offered,  the  intent.  The  authors  of  the 
amendment  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
as  best  we  can.  will  define  for  the 
Rkoord  the  meaning  that  we  imply  in 
the  amendment  that  we  have  offered 
tonight,  plus  the  questions  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr  P.\- 
netta!  has  askf-d 

Mr.  PANK^nA  Mr  Chairman,  re- 
cl.uming  my  time,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Te.xas  [Mr.  StknhoI-.m]  for 
doing  that. 

Mr  Chairman,  as  I  said,  this  is  not 
going  to  be  an  easy  decision  for  all  of 
the  Members  as  we  approach  this  vote 
But  I  would  indicate  to  the  Members 
that  regardless  of  how  this  vote  goes,  it 
is  my  intent  to  bring  an  enforcement 
package  to  the  floor  so  that  ultimately 
wo  will  put  teeth  in  this  amendment  or 
put  force  and  courage  in  ourselves  to 
confront  the  choices  that  I  have  dis- 
cussed. 

Mr.  RANTOiUM  .Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  PANHTFA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  F'ennsylvania, 

Mr.  8ANTORUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  state  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (.Mr.  Panktta),  the 
gentleman  Siiid  what  we  need  is  leader- 
ship. I  could  not  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman more 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr    SANTOHfMl 

Mr  SANTORUM.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (.Mr.  Pa- 
nktta) said  what  we  need  is  leadership. 
The  gentleman  stated  he  is  not  con- 
vinced that  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment will  provide  that  leadership  oi- 
that  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  The  gen- 
tleman said.  "Well.  I  have  faith  in  this 
body  that  somehow  or  another  we  will 
muster  up  the  courage  to  do  this." 

Candidly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
NK'rrAl  has  been  working  very  hard. 
and  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  gentleman 
has  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  do  it,  be- 
cause the  gentleman  has  been  trying  to 
push  the  I'ock  up  like  Sisyphus  for  a 
while  now. 

But  the  fact  is  the  gentleman  gets 
rolled  all  the  time.  Can  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Pankti'a]  tell  me. 
if  we  are  going  to  go  back  home  and  if 


that  is  what  the  gentleman  wants  us  to 
do,  because  that  is  what  the  gentleman 
is  asking  us  to  do.  saying  don't  vote  for 
this,  that  somehow  we  are  going  to  get 
some  assurance  that  this  is  going  to 
happen. 

Tell  me  how  it  is  going  to  happen. 
Mr.  Chairman.  Tell  me  how  this  is 
going  to  happen  without  any  kind  of 
motivation,  where  for  a  dozen  years  it 
has  not  happened. 

Mr  PANKTTA  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fi-om  California. 

Mr.  PANKTTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
tell  the  gentleman  exactly  how  it  Is 
going  to  happen.  It  is  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  linited  States  challenges 
this  institution,  the  way  he  did  in  1990. 
when  he  said  we  ought  to  come  up  with 
$500  hilliun  in  deficit  reduction,  and  the 
leadership  of  the  institution  said,  "We 
have  to  sit  down  and  do  that."  And  we 
did  that. 
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Mr.  SANTORUM.  We  have  even  high- 
er deficits  now  than  we  did  when  that 
negotiation  went  on. 

Mr  PANKTTA  Not  because  of  that 
agreement. 

Mr.  STKNHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr   Moody]. 

Mr  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
appreciate  a  chance  to  discuss  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  a  point  or  two  he  made. 

Do  I  understand  the  gentleman,  and  I 
am  very  sincere  about  this,  that  he  is 
saying  that  changing  the  rules  of  the 
game  will  not  facilitate  more  leader- 
ship coming  forward  because  we  are 
not  going  to  change  human  nature  by 
this  amendmenf  We  all  know  that,  but 
do  not  the  rules  of  the  game  under 
which  we  operate  have  something  to  do 
with  the  willingness  of  Members  to  ex- 
ercise leadership,  or  does  the  gen- 
tleman feel  it  is  totally  irrelevant  to 
the  rules? 

We  do  have  a  shortage  of  leadership. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  that  will  just 
continue?  And  frankly,  I  am  very  con- 
cerned that  if  Mr.  Bush  is  reelected,  we 
will  not  get  any  more  leadership  for  4 
more  years. 

Mr.  PANKTTA.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield" 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  PANKTTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
biggest  concern  is  that  we  always  seem 
to  look  for  some  kind  of  gimmick  or 
some  kind  of  procedural  change  or 
some  kind  of  gun  or  some  kind  of  club 
or  some  kind  of  amendment  or  some 
kind  of  other  excuse  to  deal  with  these 
issues.  Is  that  really  what  we  have  to 
do  to  try  to  meet  these  issues?  I  do  not 
think  we  do. 

I  do  think  that  the  1990  budget  agree- 
ment is  an  example  of  where  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  leadership  of  the  Congress 
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can  confront  this  issue.  But  if  we  do 
not  want  to  do  that,  if  we  do  not  want 
to  confront  those  choices,  if  we  do  not 
want  to  confront  these  constituencies, 
if  we  do  not  want  to  raise  revenues,  if 
we  want  to  play  read-lips  politics,  con- 
stitutional amendment  or  any  other 
amendment  is  not  going  to  change 
that.  That  is  my  concern 

Mr.  MOODY  Ml'.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand that.  1  am  not  looking  for  ex- 
cuses mvself 

Mr.  PANKTTA  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
know  that. 

Mr.  MOODY.  The  H*<»0  agreement  was 
an  exercise  in  some  leadership,  prob- 
ably not  nearly  enough,  frankly.  We 
now  know  that  we  summoned  up  appar- 
ently all  that  we  could  summon  and 
many  Members  on  one  side  of  the  aisle 
are  saying  that  the  President  should 
never  make  that  mistake  again  and 
they  are  going  to  pin  his  ears  back  if 
he  ever  tries  it. 

So  I  am  not  sure  we  can  look  forward 
to  that  much  leadership  in  the  next  4 
years  if  Mr.  Bush  is  reelected.  That  is 
going  to  put  us  in  a  deep  hole,  which  I 
do  not  think  we  will  ever  recover  from. 

I  am  willing,  having  not  been  willing 
before,  to  try  to  ihange  the  ground 
rules. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  imiuire  of  the  Chair  how 
much  time  I  have  remaining  that  I  con- 
trol? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mkumei  The  Chair  advises  all  Members 
controlling  time  that  the  remaining 
time  is  as  follows:  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Barton]  has  13  minutes  re- 
maining; the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Obky]  has  4'j  minutes  remain- 
ing: the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Stenholm)  has  12'.'  minutes  remaining; 
and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Allen]  has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Te.xas.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Rigg.s]. 

Mr.  RIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  for  being  here  at 
this  hour  of  the  evening  ami  engaging 
in  these  collofiuies,  1  think  he  reflects 
a  certain  pride  of  authorship  that  per- 
haps clouds  his  judgment  when  he 
speaks  of  the  1990  Budget  Knforcement 
Act. 

That  is  a  bill,  that  is  a  law  that  has 
been  obviated  and  circumvented  on 
ever.v  occasion  that  this  body  finds  it 
convenient  to  do  so. 

The  stark  political  reality  of  the  sit- 
uation is  that  agreements  such  as  the 
Budget  Act  are  the  gimmicks  Wc  abso- 
lutely need  to  have  the  shadow  of  a 
balanced  budget  constitutional  amend- 
ment looming  over  this  body  in  order 
to  get  us  to  do  the  right  thing  for  the 
very  reasons  we  have  articulated  to- 
night, the  inability  to  muster  political 
will,  the  absence  of  the  sort  of  political 
leadership  that  we  need  in  both  bodies. 

Let  me  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
nruttee  on  the  Budget,  if  1  might,  let 
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me  share  with  him  an  impression. 
When  I  got  there  18  months  ago.  I 
iie.ird.  and  I  think  this  is  common  on 
!«i>th  sides  of  the  aisle,  the  first  advice 
1  LMit  m  this  body  was.  "Do  whatever  it 
takes  to  get  reelected." 

I  quickly  learned  that  that  translates 
in  congressional  politics  today  to  basi- 
cally trying  to  be  all  things  to  all  peo- 
ple. Trying  to  say  yes  to  as  many 
groups  as  possible,  .something  that  the 
chairman,  of  course,  well  knows.  So 
what  we  try  to  do  here,  what  we  ulti- 
mately end  up  doing  is  trying  to  give 
everybody  a  little  piece  of  the  ?>deral 
pie. 

I  am  frankly  looking  forward  to  join- 
ing with  my  colleagues  over  here  in 
pushing  for  fundamental  reforms.  If 
not  the  balanced  budget  amendment. 
perhaps  some  proper  political  reforms 
that  would  again  give  the  Congress  the 
ability  to  stand  up  and  do  just  exactly 
what  the  gentleman  is  advocating.  Mr. 
Chairman,  make  these  kind  of  difficult 
decisions. 

I  do  not  see  in  the  current  process 
that  we  have  or  in  the  current  law  that 
we  have  where  that  gumption  and  re- 
solve would  tome  from. 

I  want  to  throw  it  back  to  the  chair- 
man and  get  his  reaction  to  my  impres- 
sions and  find  out  if  we  are  on  the  same 
sheet  here 

Mr.  PANKTTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  RIGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  PANKTTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  there  is  a  problem  of  leadership 
not  wanting  to  take  risks.  When  we 
take  risks,  we  basically  put  our  jobs  on 
the  line. 

If  we  are  going  to  make  those 
choices,  we  have  to  take  those  risks. 
The  problem  I  see  with  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  that  my  fear  is 
that  Members  will  vote  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  and  then,  when  it 
does  come  to  the  tough  choices,  they 
will  still  escape. 

Mr.  STKNHOLM.  Mi-.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  remaining  requests  for  time. 
and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time  to 
close  out  the  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

.Mr.  OBP^Y.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  one 
more  speaker,  and  I  reserve  the  balance 
uf  my  time. 

.Mr.  BARTON  of  Te.xas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  my.self  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  here 
today  for  approximately  10'-2  hours  de- 
bating the  pros  and  cons  of  various  bal- 
anced budget  amendments,  and  wheth- 
er we  should  even  adopt  one  or  not.  I 
think  thei'e  is  consensus  that  we  should 
do  something  There  is  still  diversity  of 
opinion  about  what  exactly  should  be 
done. 

Before  I  respond  to  the  specific 
amendments,  I  would  like  to  make 
some  comments  in  response  to  some 
earlier  statements  made  by  the  distin- 


guished gentleman  from  the  great 
State  of  Texas,  the  Honorable  Craig 
Washington.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Craig  Washington,  is  a  very  in- 
tellectually honest  and  a  very  intellec- 
tually astute  Member,  served  this  body 
well  and  before  that  the  State  senate 
in  the  great  State  of  Texas  well.  But  in 
his  statement  earlier  on  the  House 
floor  he  spoke  of  various  programs  in 
Texas  that  we  were  receiving:  the  space 
station,  the  super  collider,  the  V-22. 
the  B-2  bomber.  The  gentleman  said 
that  there  was  some  lack  of  political 
courage  on  many  of  the  Members  of  the 
Texas  delegation  because  we  had  re- 
fused to  work  against  those  programs, 
so  to  speak. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  .Mem- 
bers of  this  body  that  Texas  is  47th  out 
of  the  30  Sates  in  numbers  of  dollars 
sent  to  Washington  that  are  then  re- 
turned to  Texas.  In  fact,  for  every  dol- 
lar we  send  to  the  Federal  Government, 
we  get  approximately  7  cents  back. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  .yield? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
that  include  the  S&L  bailout  money 
that  is  coming  back  to  Texas? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  understanding  is.  it  does.  I 
would  not  swear  to  that  under  oath 
that  it  does. 

The  problem  is  not  a  Texas  problem 
or  a  California  problem  or  a  Wisconsin 
problem  or  any  other  particular  State's 
problem.  The  problem  is  that  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  country, 
we  spend  each  year  approximately  6.000 
Federal  dollars,  of  which  1.000  of  those 
dollars  are  borrowed.  We  simply  will 
not  say  no  to  any  program. 

As  a  result,  the  debt  in  this  country 
has  exploded. 

When  the  good  Lord  and  my  mother 
brought  me  into  this  world  in  1949.  my 
share  of  the  Federal  debt  that  I  as- 
sumed as  the  newest  American  citizen 
at  that  point  in  time  was  a  little  over 
$1,600.  Today  it  is  S16.000  and  by  the 
year  1995.  it  will  be  $20,000. 

We  have  had  23  straight  years  of  Fed- 
eral deficits.  My  son,  who  was  born  on 
August  19,  1970,  has  never  lived  in  a 
year  that  the  P>deral  Government  bai- 
an<.'ed  its  budget.  He  will  be  a  senior  in 
college  this  coming  year. 

There  is  simply  no  incentive  to  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget.  As  the  distin- 
guish Senator  from  Texas,  the  Honor- 
able Phil  Gramm.  has  said.  --We  all 
want  to  get  to  balanced  budget  heaven. 
but  no  one  wants  to  make  the  sac- 
rifices necessary  to  get  there." 

Many  Members  on  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  aisle  have  attacked  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  President  Bush  for 
not  submitting  a  balanced  budget.  I 
would  point  out  that  the  President  rec- 
ommends, that  Congress  enacts  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  author- 
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izing  committees,  m  no  year  has  the 
Congress  passed  or  even  suggested 
passing  a  balanced  budget  amendment. 
There  is  blame  to  go  around  both  In 
the  executive  branch  and  the  legisla- 
tive branch. 

In  the  1-2  years  that  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  have  had  literally  thousands  of 
people  come  through  my  office  asking 
for  more  money  for  their  particular  pet 
program.  I  have  not  had  one  person 
come  in  to  my  office  and  say.  "Con- 
gressman Barton,  cut  my  program." 
Not  one.  There  is  simply  no  incentive 
to  do  that. 
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It  is  very  similar  to  a  wartime  situa- 
tion. When  we  are  actually  in  a  shoot- 
ing war,  very  few  people  volunteer  to 
go  to  the  front  for  active  duty,  so  we 
institute  a  draft.  Once  we  institute 
that  draft,  most  Americans  will  serve 
their  country  and  do  their  duty. 

That  is  what  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  is  all  about,  implementing 
a  draft  that  then  will  force  us  to  do  our 
duty.  I  think  it  is  very,  very  necessary 
that  we  do  that. 

Tomorrow  when  we  come  to  the  de- 
bate on  the  specific  amendments  there 
are  going  to  be  four  specific  amend- 
ments offered: 

The  .^llen-Kyl-Fish  amendment  that 
is  a  spending  limiter.  with  a  line-item 
requirement; 

"The  Obey-Gephardt  amendment, 
which  is  a  general  balanced  budget 
amendment  that  exempts  Social  Secu- 
rity: 

"The  Barton-Tauzin  amendment  that 
has  the  supermajority  vote  to  borrow 
money,  the  sui>ermaJority  vote  to  raise 
the  national  debt,  and  the  supermajor- 
ity vote  to  raise  taxes; 

And.  finally,  under  the  "kmg-of-the- 
hiH"  approach,  the  Stenholm-Smith- 
Carper  amendment  that  says  a  super- 
majority  vote  to  borrow  money,  a 
supermajority  vote  to  raise  the  debt 
ceiling,  and  a  simple  constitutional 
majority  to  raise  taxes. 

We  can  disagree  or  agree  over  which 
particular  amendment  we  support  or 
oppose,  but  the  bottom  line  is.  at  ap- 
proximately 5  o'clock  tomorrow  after- 
noon we  are  going  to  be  voting  on  one 
of  these  amendments  for  the  two-thirds 
required  to  pass  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  amendment 
that  we  vote  on  for  final  passage  is  the 
Barton-Tauzin  supermajority  tax  limi- 
tation amendment.  It  has  been  sup- 
ported by  President  Bush.  13  national 
conservative  organizations,  and  in 
every  opinion  poll  that  has  been  taken. 
when  the  American  people  have  had  a 
choice  to  make,  they  have  supported 
more  strongly  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  with  the  supermajorit.v 
vote  to  raise  taxes  than  any  other 
amendment. 

But  if  it  IS  not  Barton-Tauzin.  and  m 
all    probability   it   will   not   be,   in  all 
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probability  it  will  he  the  Stenhotd- 
Smiih  itmondmf'nt.  I  urge  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  Ijfnly  to  vote  in  the  two- 
thirds  majority  reciuired  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  piiss  Stenholm- 
Smith.  if  that  is  the  amendment  We 
simply  have  no  other  alternative. 

Winston  ChUrchill  once  said  about 
American  democracy  that  "we  always 
did  the  n)?ht  thm^r  once  we  had  tried 
everythmp  else  "  That  is  where  we  are. 
We  have  tried  everything  else.  We  sim- 
ply have  not  been  able  to  balance  the 
budget,  and  will  not  be  able  to  balance 
the  budget  at  the  Federal  level  until 
we  pass  a  balanced  budvfet  amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

I  urtre  us  to  vote  for  Barton-Tauzin 
tomorrow,  and  then  on  final  passa^'e.  if 
it  is  the  Stenholm-Smith  vote,  let  us 
vote  the  two-thirds  reciuired  to  pet 
that  amendment  into  the  Constitution 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr  ALLEN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Rl)HR.M!.\CHK»l 

Mr.  ROHRABACHKR  Mr  Chairman. 
1  would  like  to  make  a  point,  a  point 
that  was  made  earlier  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  BudK'ct  concerning  the  1990  budget 
aK'ieement  The  1990  bud^ret  a»<reement 
was  a  balanced  budget  amendment  that 
gave  us  things  such  as  forward  funding. 
The  public  may  not  realize  what  for- 
ward funding  is.  but  there  was  a  budget 
agreement  that  was  reached  to  limit 
spending,  and  without  a  balanced  budg- 
et amendment,  we  ended  up  spending 
next  year's  money  this  year  and  calling 
It  forward  funding. 

What  we  ended  up  with  also  was  dire 
emergency  bills  that  have  nothing  to 
do  with  dire  emergencies.  For  example, 
just  the  recent  bill  that  we  were  doing 
to  help  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  out 
after  this  great  riot  situation  has  come 
back  to  us  with  $2  billion  which  are  not 
I'eally  emer«-i'ncy  funds.  These  are 
types  of  things  we  get  when  we  do  not 
have  a  b.ilanced  budget  amendment, 
and  we  rely  instead  on  these  types  of 
compromises  which  do  not  change  the 
biisic  fundamentals  of  the  process 
around  here. 

Changing  the  process  with  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  would  Indeed  be  a 
congi'essional  empoweiTiient  act  as  well 
as  a  balanced  budget  act.  because  it 
would  empower  us  to  make  the  deci- 
sions that  would  be  necessary  to  really 
fulfill  the  need  that  we  have  today. 

Mr  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  ROHRAHACHER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PANE'lTA  Mr.  Chairman,  noth- 
mg  m  this  tialanced  buiiget  amendment 
would  stop  forward  funding. 

Mr  STKNHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  remaining  requests  for  time.  I 
would  like  the  privilege  of  closing  out 
the  debate,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 


Mr  ALLEN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  many 
comments.  We  have  heard  a  lot  of  com- 
ments here  toward  the  end  as  to  these 
great  fears  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Panetta]  on  one  hand  fears  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  will  not  do  any- 
thing, that  the  restrictions  will  be 
avoided.  Of  course,  if  we  look  at  the 
I'ecord  of  Congress  and  the  record  of 
the  Federal  Government,  obviously.  I 
can  understand  why  he  feels  that  it 
will  be  avoided.  The  national  debt  is 
nearly  $4  trillion,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  run  deficits  53  of  the  last 
61  years  and  30  of  the  last  31  years,  so 
I  can  understand  why  he  does  not  have 
any  faith  in  the  machinations  or  has 
fear  of  the  machinations  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Federal  Government. 

The  gentleman  then  says  that  the 
constitutional  amendment  is  a  gim- 
mick. It  is  not  a  gimmick.  It  has  been 
tried  out  by  virtually  every  State.  It  is 
part  of  their  constitutions  and  their 
laws  in  the  States,  and  it  works  well  in 
the  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  gentleman 
from  California  says  there  is  a  danger 
in  passing  such  a  c-onstitutional 
amendment  because  It  is  going  to  cause 
drastic  cuts,  or  he  fears  it  will  go  to 
Federal  judges  to  make  these  deci- 
sions. I  do  have  faith  in  the  President 
and  in  the  Congress  that  these  institu- 
tions, the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branch,  will  certainly  not  want  to  abdi- 
cate their  responsibility  to  the  judici- 
ary. 

The  real  danger,  the  real  danger,  and 
why  so  many  of  us  are  in  favor  of  a 
constitutional  amemlment,  is.  and  I 
will  give  a  bill  of  particulars,  the  laig- 
est  item  in  this  years  fiscal  1993  budg- 
et is  the  interest  on  the  national  debt. 
It  is  21  percent  of  all  Federal  spending. 
This  spending  is  in  fiscal  year  1993  is 
more  than  the  total  revenues  the  Fed- 
eral Government  received  in  1976  The 
interest  on  the  national  debt  amounts 
to  over  $7,000  for  every  family  of  four. 

That  is  the  situation  we  are  in.  and 
that  is  why  we  need  to  have  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  The  alternatives 
are  many.  The  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Kyl]  and  I  will  have  the  first 
amendment  to  be  voted  on  tomorrow. 
It  will  be  under  the  Fish  amendment. 

Ours  requires  a  balanced  budget,  lim- 
its spending  to  19  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product,  which  has  been  the 
average  for  the  piist  25  years,  and  pro- 
vides Congress  with  an  incentive  to  im- 
plement positive  economic  growth  poli- 
cies to  get  more  revenue  in.  It  allows 
Congress  to  waive  the  balanced  budget 
requirement  and  the  spending  limit 
with  a  three-fifths  vote,  and  it  provides 
line-item  veto  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

This  is  the  only  substitute  with  an 
enforcement  mechanism,  and  the  only 
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opportunity  that  Members  have  ever 
had  on  this  floor  to  vote  for  the  line- 
item  veto- 

Whal  have  others  said  about  the  Kyl- 
AUen  amendment''  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr  Kyi.]  quoted  Citizens 
for  a  Sound  Economy  that  said.  "The 
Kyl-AUen— balanced  budget  amend- 
ment—would provide  strong  incentives 
to  implement  pro-growth  policies.  '  We 
have  that,  and  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Stknholm] 
does  not. 

Michael  Schuyler  of  the  Institute  for 
Research  on  the  Economics  of  Taxation 
stated: 

The  Kyl-Allen  propt>sal  would  tackle  rising 
Govcrnmpni  spendtnK  head-on.  For  added  fis- 
cal discipline,  another  section  of  the  pro- 
posal would  arm  the  President  with  a  line- 
item  veto 

Americans  for  Tax  Reform  says  that 
■Americans  for  Tax  Reform  is  opposed 
to  any  balanced  budget  amendment 
that  does  not  contain  a  tax  or  spending 
limitation  clause"  "We  support  *  *  • 
the  Kyl-Allen  spending  approach."  The 
Stenholm  amendment,  the  amendment 
from  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  does 
not  include  that. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
concerned  with  a  balanced  budget  be- 
cause they  strongly  urged  the  support 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
that  includes  taxes  and  spending  limi- 
tations, rather  than  using  the  growing 
support  for  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment as  an  excuse  to  raise  taxes  again. 
Again,  the  Kyl-.Allen  amendment  has 
that,  the  Stenholm  amendment  does 
not. 

Finally,  we  do  have  the  line  item 
veto,  which  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union  says  would  be  an  important  tool 
to  achieve  a  more  fiscally  responsible 
budget. 

Yes.  a  constitutional  amendment  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  force  a  dis- 
cipline on  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. We  have  to  adopt,  in  my  view, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  best  protection  for 
the  taxpayers,  the  best  protection  for 
our  economy,  and  the  best  protection 
for  future  generations. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  vote  tomor- 
row for  the  Kyl-Allen  amendment.  If  It 
does  not  have  sufficient  numbers  in 
favor  of  it.  I  hope  they  will  support  the 
Barton  amendment,  and  in  the  event 
that  those  all  fail.  I  certainly  hope 
they  will  support  the  Stenholm-Smith 
amendment,  because  the  discipline  is 
absolutely  necessary,  because  the 
record  of  Congress  is  one  of  profligate 
spending.  We  need  the  sobriety  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  put  dis- 
cipline into  this  system  we  have  up 
here  in  Washington. 

D  2250 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  simply  like  to 
say   in   closing  that,  as   I   said   many 
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time.s  before,  everybody  has  their  fa- 
vorite philosopher.  People  talk  about 
Plato,  they  talk  about  Aristotle.  I  talk 
about  archy  the  cockroach,  and  archy 
said  something  which  I  think  fits  this 
debate.  He  said. 

Man  always  fails  because  he  is  not  honest 
enough  to  succeed  There  are  not  enough 
men  continuously  on  the  square  with  them- 
selves and  with  other  men.  The  system  of 
government  does  not  matter  so  much,  the 
thing  that  matters  is  what  men  do  with  any 
kind  of  system  they  happen  to  have 

I  really  think  that  is  true  in  this 
case.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  need  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  bring 
back  fiscal  sanity  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. But  if  the  majority  of  this  House 
feels  that  we  do.  and  apparently  they 
lio.  then  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
an  obligation,  while  using  the  force  of 
the  Con.stitution.  to  reintroduce  the 
Government  to  fiscal  sanity.  We  have 
the  obligation  in  the  process  not  to  en- 
shrine in  the  Constitution  the  principle 
of  minority  rule,  especially  on  some- 
thing as  important  as  economic  policy. 
And  I  also  think  that  we  have  an  obli- 
gation not  to  threaten  Social  Security 
Ami  I  think  most  of  all  we  have  an  in- 
stitutional obligation  to  reintroduce 
the  Presidency  to  its  responsibilities  to 
lie  real  in  the  kind  of  budgets  they 
send,  because  iis  I  said  earlier  in  the  de- 
viate, no  Congress  going  back  to  Harry 
Truman  has  ever  changed  any  Presi- 
dent's budget  by  an.v  more  than  3  per- 
cent. The  fact  is  that  Congress  over  the 
last  decade  has  appropriated  in  all  but 
1  year  less  than  the  F^resident  asked 
for.  and.  in  fact,  over  that  decade  has 
appropriated  over  $20  billion  lower 
than  the  President  has  asked. 

The  other  thing  I  think  we  have  an 
obligation  to  do  is  to  begin  the  process 
now  rather  than  waiting  until  the  here- 
after, as  we  are  asked  to  do  by  some  of 
the  other  amendments  before  us  this 
evening. 

So  I  would  uik'e  support  for  the  Gef>- 
hardt-Obey  amendment  when  it  is  be- 
foie  us  tomorrow. 

Mr.  RIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  RIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  thoughtful  state- 
ment. I  am  curious,  since  the  gen- 
tleman is  opposed  to  a  constitutional 
balanced  budget  requirement,  but  is  in 
favor  of  the  administration  being  an 
active  partner  in  it 

Mr.  OBEY.  No:  I  am  the  sponsor  of 
the  Gephardt  amendment. 

Mr.  RIGGS.  I  realize  that.  But  the 
gentleman  made  some  statements 
which  I  would  like  to  clarify  if  I  might. 
Does  the  gentleman  support  a  Presi- 
dential line-item  veto"' 

Mr.  OBEY.  Our  amendment  is  better 
than  a  line-item  veto  authority  which 
has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
spending.  It  has  everything  to  do  with 
power.    I'nder   our   amendment    we   say- 


that  the  Congress  will  not  be  able  to 
raise  the  total  spending  level  above  the 
amount  recom.mended  by  the  President 
at  the  beginning  of  any  fiscal  year.  We 
give  the  Congress  the  authority  to  de- 
bate priorities  within  that  overall  cap. 
And  since  the  Congress  has  very  rarely 
exceeded  spending  recommended  by  the 
President.  I  think  what  we  are  simply 
doing  IS  recommending  what,  in  fact,  is 
reality.  And  I  think  it  is  better  than  a 
line-item  veto  because  it  is  honest.  It 
gives  the  President  the  authority  to 
control  spending  levels,  but  it  does  not 
give  him  the  power  to  control  every  jot 
and  tiddle  within  that  limit. 

Mr.  RIGGS.  So  just  to  clarify,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  for  a  moment 
more,  the  gentleman  then  does  support 
a  balanced  budget  amendment'' 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  do  not  regard  any  of 
these  as  balanced  budget  amendments. 
None  of  these  amendments  will  balance 
the  budget.  What  they  do  is  build  in  in- 
stitutional incentives  one  way  or  an- 
other. But  any  one  of  them  that  claims 
to  balance  the  budget  is  in  my  view  a 
fraud. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield^ 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
curious  that  the  gentleman  criticizes 
the  amendments  that  are  being  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  B.\R- 
TON].  and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Kyi,],  because  they  enshrine  super- 
majority  rule.  Yet  in  your  amendment 
you  enshrine  a  program  that  was  just 
created  what.  50  years  ago.  55  years 
ago.  You  enshrine  in  the  Constitution  a 
program,  a  Government  program  that 
was  adopted  back  in  the  1930"s.  you  en- 
shrine it  in  the  Constitution  in  per- 
petuity. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Which  program  is  the  gen- 
tleman describing''  Is  the  gentleman 
against  Social  Security'.' 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  I  am  not  saying 
that  I  am  against  it.  I  am  just  saying 
that  if  you  are  a  constitutional  purist, 
be  a  constitutional  purist. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
we  ought  to  cut  Social  Security''  I  do 
not. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  There  we  go  again. 
Here  we  go  again.  Let  us  throw  fear  out 
into  this  debate  again. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Mfume).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey]  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Stenhol.m]  to  close  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr,  Chaii-man.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  !  would  make  just  a 
few  closing  points.  First  I  want  to  sin- 
cerely thank  Mr.  Smith.  Ms.  Snowe. 
Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  C.\kfer.  Mr.  Barton. 
Mr.  T.\UZIN'.  all  of  our  staff  and  all  of 
the  other  staff  who  have  worked 
throughout    this    day.    throughout    the 


last  week,  and  for  many  throughout 
the  last  many  years  as  we  have  reached 
the  point  now  in  debate  in  which  we 
look  forward  to  once  again  voting 
whether  or  not  we  shall  in  fact  have  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  require  a 
balanced  budget. 

I  have  never  inferred  in  the  slightest 
that  our  amendment  will  balance  the 
budget.  What  we  have  contended,  very 
close  to  290  Members,  and  we  shall  see 
tomorrow,  what  we  have  contended  is 
that  we  do  need  an  additional  re- 
straint, an  additional  reason,  an  addi- 
tional backbone  firmer  or  whatever 
you  might  want  to  call  it  to  give  this 
Congress,  this  President,  the  next 
President  and  the  next  Congress  the 
courage  or  the  reason  to  do  that  which 
we  believe  is  extremely  important  to 
the  future  of  this  country. 

We  have  had  many  references  today 
about  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children, and  I  think  that  is  what  it  is 
all  about.  And  I.  like  the  gentlewoman 
from  South  Carolina,  wonder  what  the 
senior  citizens  who  have  been  flooding 
the  phones  really  are  thinking.  I  won- 
der if  they  really  realize  that  what 
they  are  saying  is  that  we  want  more 
today  so  that  you  can  pay  more  tomor- 
row. You  cannot  escape  that. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  quite  gone  over  the  edge  today  in 
once  again  politicizing  Social  Security. 
because  that  would  be  a  mistake  to  go 
over  the  edge  on  that  one  again,  be- 
cause I  think  in  the  final  analysis  we 
are  going  to  have  to  have  the  support 
of  every  single  citizen  m  America  if  we 
are  going  to  deal  with  this  debt  and 
deficit. 

I  have  asked  over  and  over  and  an- 
swered the  question  over  and  over:  Do 
you  believe  that  our  debt  and  our  defi- 
cit are  important?  If  you  say  no.  then 
let  us  just  keep  on  trucking.  If  you  be- 
lieve that  it  is.  as  those  of  us  who  sup- 
port this  amendment  believe  that  it  is. 
then  let  us  take  a  look  at  how  we  can 
in  fact  give  us  those  necessary  tools. 

I  have  been  amused  by  many  of  my 
colleagues  today  who  have  talked 
about  the  need  of  courage  and  leader- 
ship. I  cannot  help  but  remember  in 
1984.  April  4.  Roemer.  59  Members  had 
the  courage.  If  we  had  had  218  that  day 
we  would  not  he  here  talking  about  a 
$400  million  deficit, 

I  remember  May  23.  1985.  Leath. 
Slattery.  MacKay.  and  JiM  Sl.^ttery 
of  Kansas  is  still  with  us.  and  the  other 
two  have  retired.  Once  again,  we  had 
an  opportunity  to  show  courage  on  this 
floor  of  the  House  and  56  men  and 
women  stepped  forward  that  day  to 
provide  the  courage  and  the  leadership. 

March  23.  1988.  our  colleague  from 
Minnesota.  Tim  Penny,  m  one  of  his 
many  moves,  and  that  day  27  of  us 
stepped  forward. 

And  then  just  a  few  weeks  ago  we  had 
the  walls  vote.  And  again  it  is  interest- 
ing to  read  the  editorials  and  listen  to 
the   conversation    and    the   debate   and 
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Iht-  statements  about  couraife  and  the 
impt""'ii"'-'e  of  the  deficit  and  why  we 
believe  our  way  is  right.  Check  the  vot- 
ing record. 

D  2300 

There  are  quite  a  few  Members  who 
stood  up  that  day  that  have  spoken 
today,  but  as  we  look  back  over  a  pe- 
riod of  6.  8.  10  years,  we  have  been  lack- 
ing. You  know.  I  cannot  help  but  won- 
der, as  many  of  my  colleagues  I  know 
have,  what  it  was  like  200-plus  years 
ago  when  our  forefathei"s  sat  down  and 
wrote  the  original  Constitution.  We 
read  about  that.  We  have  studied  it  in 
the  history  books,  and  we  find  that 
most  of  us  marvel  that  they  were  ever 
able  to  find  in  that  case,  not  200  votes, 
a  majority  of  votes.  There  were  52.  was 
it,  who  were  supposed  to  be  there. 
Forty-three  showed  up.  an<l  how  they 
ever  got  a  consensus,  but  they  did.  be- 
cause they  were  willing  to  compromise. 

Do  you  know  what  I  say  to  those  who 
oppose  this  tomorrow?  It  is  a  very 
close  vote.  We  can  win  it  290  to  145.  We 
can  lose  it  289  to  146. 

I  would  submit  to  the  Members  that 
those  of  us  who  believe  that  we  are 
ready  to  step  up  to  the  plate  and  that 
the  Constitution  is  a  very  serious  docu- 
ment and  that  our  amendment  to  it  is 
taken  very  seriously,  that  we  will  have 
a  much  better  opportunity  to  find  218 
votes  to  provide  the  courage  for  deal- 
ing with  it  in  the  Congress  out  of  that 
289  than  we  ai'e  going  to  find  in  the  146. 
Perhaps  I  am  wrong,  and  I  too.  like  my 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  P.\NKTTAl.  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  win  or  lose  tomoriow. 
this  Memiier  is  going  to  be  exti'emely 
interested  in  enforcement. 

Because  win  or  lose  tomorrow,  the 
problem  will  still  be  there,  and  we  are 
still  going  to  have  to  deal  with  it.  It  is 
still  going  to  require  courage  and  will- 
ingness to  compromise  and  dropping 
some  of  our  personal  desires.  The  ones 
of  us  who  absolutely  have  to  have  it 
perfect  and  convince  our  folks  back 
home  that  we  have  got  all  the  ideas 
and  try  to  explain  why  217  do  not  agree 
with  us. 

I  listened  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dellums]. 
very  attentively  today,  and  every  year 
he  brings  up  his  amendment,  and  he 
gets  less  than  100  votes.  Then  I  hear 
folks  on  the  other  side  that  say.  "You 
know,  if  you  use  the  T"  word,  you  are 
off  the  reservation.  You  are  never 
going  to  sit  down  and  talk."  If  you 
eliminate  100  on  this  side  and  150  over 
here,  where  are  we  going  to  get  218 
votes?  Most  of  us  in  the  290  are  saying. 
"Look,  let  us  deal  with  it  seriously, 
but  we  need  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment." 

Believe  it  or  not.  we  need  something 
to  give  us  the  courage  and  the  reason 
to  do  something  which  is  necessary.  I 
wish  we  did  not  have  to  do  it.  I  wish  I 
did   not   have    to   stand    here   and   say 


that.  But  I  believe  it  in  my  heart  that 
it  is  the  truth. 

Therefore,  as  we  close  the  debate  to- 
night, as  we  look  forward  to  tomorrow. 
I  cannot  think  of  a  better  way  to  close 
it  than  to  say  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  this  question:  Do  not  forget  the  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  including  for  the 
Record  the  section-by-section  analysis 
of  our  amendment  that  I  had  promised 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  P.\- 
nktt.a).  It  is  here,  and  we  will  be  sub- 
mitting it  for  the  RKCORi).  The  specific 
questions,  we  believe,  are  answered  in 
this.  Should  they  not  be.  we  will  have 
the  entire  answers  to  his  questions  by 
9  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  submit  this 
for  the  Record  at  this  time. 

SKCTION-bV -SECTION  ANALYSIS 

AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATl'RE  OK  A  .SVBSTmTK 

TO  H.,I.  RES.  290  OFFERED  BY  .MH.  STENHOl.M 

Section  1.  Total  outlays  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  not  excped  total  receipts  for  that  fiscal 
year,  unless  three-fifths  of  the  whole  number 
of  each  House  of  Congress  shall  provide  by 
law  for  a  specific  excess  of  outlays  over  re- 
ceipts by  a  rollcall  vote. 

This  section  sets  forth  the  general  rule  of 
this  Article,  and  the  central  principle  to  be 
observed  and  enforced,  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  shall  not  live  beyond 
the  means  provided  for  It  by  the  true  sov- 
erelKH.  the  people 

Therefore,  this  section  establishes,  as  a 
norm  of  federal  fiscal  policy  and  process, 
that  the  government's  spending  should  not 
exceed  its  income  While  popularly— Indeed, 
universally— referred  to  as  requlrlni?  a  "bal- 
anced budKCt".  its  mandate  is  both  simpler 
and  more  comprehensive,  requirintr  a  balance 
(or  surplus)  of  cash  inflows  relative  to  cash 
outflows. 

Any  departure  from  the  general  rule  in 
this  section  and  Its  guiding  principles  should 
be  an  extraordinary  event,  based  on  a  com- 
pelling need.  As  is  commonly  the  case  with 
constitutionally  established  parameters  for 
the  legislative  process,  no  attempt  is  made 
to  enumerate  all  the  circumstances  that 
might  justify  deficit  spending,  if  a  three- 
fifths  supt^rmajority  of  each  House  of  Con- 
gress believes  an  emergency,  crisis,  or  ur- 
gency exists  (and  if  the  President  concurs), 
it  does.  This  formulation  both  makes  the  op- 
tion of  deficit  spendinK  difficult  to  exercise, 
yet  available  when  a  fairly  strong  national 
consensus  exists. 

Detailed  analysis: 

"Total  outlays"  and  'total  receipts"  are 
defined  below  in  Section  7. 

•".  .  .  fiscal  year  .  ."  is  intended  as  a  term 
defined  in  statute  and  havinit  no  other,  spe- 
cific, constitutional  standing.  It  is  a  com- 
monly understood  term  in  both  private  and 
public  usaKe.  While  the  definition  of  a  fiscal 
year  could  Ije  changed  from  time  to  time,  the 
concept  is  sufficiently  well  understood  that  a 
blatant  attempt  to  contravene  the  intent  of 
the  amendment  would  not  be  acceptable. 

For  example,  creation  of  a  "'transition  fis- 
cal year"  of  18  months  to  facilitate  reforms 
in  the  budget  process  clearly  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  amendment.  On  the  other 
hand,  legislation  purporting  to  implement 
the  amendment  that  promised  to  balance  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1993-2008.  with  lit- 
tle or  nothing  in  the  way  of  procedural  dis- 
cipline in  the  early  portion  of  that  ""year", 
clearly  would  be  unconstitutional.  Certainly, 
a  simple  "rule  of  reason  "  would  be  applied  to 
any  statutory  definition  of  a  'fiscal  year". 


■■***"  is  a  term  readily  obvious  in  its  in- 
tent, spirit,  and  application  It  is  mandatory 
lanKuane  simply  meaning  you  may  not.  Say- 
ing that  "Total  outlays  *  •  *  shall  not  ex- 
ceed total  receipts""  states  both  the  goal  to 
be  pursued  and  the  .yardstick  by  which  suc- 
cessful compliance  with  this  amendment  Is 
measured  It  prohibits  fiscal  behavior  in- 
tended or  reasonably  likely  to  produce  a  def- 
icit within  a  fiscal  year. 

"•*  *  •  three-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of 
each  House  of  Congress  *  *  *  "  indicates  the 
minimum  proportion  (60% »  of  the  total  mem- 
bership of  each  House  needed  to  approve  ex- 
penditures producing  a  deficit.  Currently, 
this  would  mean  60  of  the  100  Senators  and 
261  of  the  435  Representatives. 

The  term  "whole  number"  is  derived  from, 
and  Intended  to  be  consistent  with,  the  use 
of  the  phrase  in  the  12th  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  "two-thirds  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Senators"  (which  is  set  as  the  quorum 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the 
Vice  President  in  case  no  candidate  receives 
an  Electoral  College  majority). 

"*  *  *  shall  provide  by  law  •  •  *■•  both 
states  a  simple  consistency  with  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  and  clarifies  a  dif- 
ference between  the  deficit  spending  pro- 
vided for  under  this  amendment  and  a  deficit 
planned  for  in  a  Congressional  Budget  Reso- 
lution. 

Article  I.  Section  7.  Clause  3  of  the  Con- 
stitution states:  "Every  Order,  Resolution, 
or  Vote  to  which  the  Concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  may  be 
necessary  (except  on  a  question  of  Adjourn- 
ment) shall  be  presented  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States"  for  signature  or  a  veto. 
Clearly,  a  vote  by  both  Houses  that  results 
in  deficit  spending  would  be  such  a  vote. 

However,  an  additional  reason  for  adding 
this  clarifying  language  is  that  such  a  vote 
might  easily  be  confused  with  the  deficit 
that  may  be  estimated  in  a  budget  resolu- 
tion, which  currently  is  not  presented  to  the 
President.  While  budget  resolutions  are  Con- 
current Resolutions  generally  passed  by  both 
Houses,  concurrence  is  not  necessary,  since 
budget  resolutions  actually  fall  under  the 
"Rules  of  Its  Proceedings""  that  "leiach 
House  may  determine  "  under  Article  I.  Sec- 
tion 5.  Clause  2.  This  is  because  budget  reso- 
lutions merely  set  target  amounts  for  subse- 
quent budget  decisions  made  within  each 
House.  (The  ultimate  decisions  requiring 
concurrence,  appropriations  or  other  direct 
spending  bills,  are  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent.) In  fact,  the  House  often  has  proceeded 
to  act  pursuant  to  a  House-passed  budget 
resolution  in  prior  to  and  in  lieu  of  House- 
Senate  agreement  on  a  single  resolution. 

Obviously,  the  -S  vote  on  permitting  a  defi- 
cit under  this  amendment  Is  not  a  deter- 
mination of  an  internal  rule  in  either  House, 
but  has  direct  and  immediate  consequences 
external  to  the  rules  of  either  House.  There- 
fore, the  words  "by  law"  state  what  nor- 
mally would  be  obvious,  but  which  might  be 
confusing  here,  due  to  current  budget  resolu- 
tion procedures. 

"■*  *  •  a  specific  excess  of  outlays  over  re- 
ceipts *  *  *"■  means  that  the  maximum 
amount  of  deficit  spending  to  be  allowed 
must  be  clearly  identified  Thus,  enforce- 
ment of  the  amendment  through  the  politi- 
cal process  will  be  facilitated  by  improving 
elected  officials'  accountability  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  specific  excess  which  is  provided  for 
by  law  would  not  apply  to  outlays  in  more 
than  one  fiscal  year  and  may.  in  fact,  apply 
to  an  excess  that  occurs  over  a  shorter  pe- 
riod, such  as  the  remainder  of  a  fiscal  year, 
when  the  law  is  enacted  mid-year. 
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Ensuring  such  accountability  is  a  corner- 
stone of  the  Balanced  Budget  Amendment, 
and  restores  the  public's  general  interest  in 
fiscal  responsibility  to  an  equal  competitive 
footing  with  the  special  interests  who  de- 
mand programmatic  spending  and  tax  pref- 
erences. Today,  federal  officials  can  reap  the 
rewards  of  satisfying  the  incremental  de- 
mands of  special  interests  without  ever  hav- 
ing an  individual  decision  identified  as  a  de- 
cision that  results  in  a  deficit.  This  informa- 
tional imbalance  Is  corrected  by  the  man- 
date in  Section  1  that  deficit  spending  can 
not  occur  without  a  specific  identification  of 
the  amount. 

Changes  from  H.J.  Res.  290.  as  introduced: 

As  originally  introduced.  Section  1  of  H.J. 
Res.  290  read: 

"Prior  to  each  fiscal  year,  the  Congress 
and  the  President  shall  agree  on  an  estimate 
of  total  receipts  for  that  fiscal  year  by  en- 
actment of  a  law  devoted  solely  to  that  sub- 
ject. Total  outlays  for  that  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  level  of  estimated  receipts  set  forth 
in  such  law.  unless  three-fifths  of  the  whole 
number  of  each  House  of  Congress  shall  pro- 
vide, by  a  rollcall  vote,  for  a  specific  excess 
of  outlays  over  estimated  receipts." 

The  new  Section  1  in  the  substitute  takes 
cognizance  of  numerous  comments  offered, 
regarding  the  original  language,  in  1987  and 
1990  hearings  In  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  1992  hearings  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  during  House  floor  de- 
bate in  1990.  and  otherwise.  The  authors  have 
attempted  to  be  responsive  to  all  thoughtful 
comments  and  criticisms  and  to  streamline 
and  simplify  the  language. 

"Prior  to  each  fiscal  year"'  was  deleted 
both  as  hortatory  (possibly  even  surplus) 
language,  and  in  response  to  the  inevitable 
question.  ""What  if  it  isn't  done  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year'"  Such  simple  timing 
questions  are  best  left  up  to  implementation 
and  enforcement  legislation. 

"Congress  and  the  President  shall  agree  " 
was  removed  because  "agree"  truly  was  hor- 
tatory language.  Although  it  stated  a  laud- 
able goal,  this  phra.se  caused  some  confusion 
and  raised  a  question  of  the  legal  con- 
sequences of  a  lack  of  an  actual  agreement. 
The  words,  "by  enactment  of  a  law",  in  the 
original  language  referring  to  establishing  a 
receipts  estimate,  have  clear  meaning  within 
the  Constitution  currently  and  would  con- 
trol, rather  than  the  hortatory  "agree"'  lan- 
guage. It  was  intended  that  Congress  still 
could  override  a  presidential  veto  of  a  re- 
ceipts estimate.  In  deleting  all  of  the  first 
sentence  of  the  original  Section  1,  all  such 
po.ssible  confusion  is  also  removed. 

""*  *  *  an  estimate  of  total  receipts  *  *  * 
by  enactment  of  a  law  devoted  solely  to  that 
subject  *  *  *"  is  deleted  from  Section  1  to  re- 
move the  mandating  of  a  specific  procedural 
step  that,  however  beneficial,  is  not  nec- 
essary in  the  Constitution. 

The  authors  in  no  way  intend  for  the  sub- 
stitute to  require  a  less  flexible  process  in 
the  establishment  of  a  receipts  estimate  and 
the  use  of  that  single  estimate  as  a  bench- 
mark against  which  to  measure  total  outlays 
throughout  the  fiscal  year.  On  the  contrary, 
the  substitute  provides  the  same  flexibility 
as  would  have  been  permitted  under  H.J. 
Res.  290  as  introduced,  and  consistent  with 
the  language  and  purpose  of  Section  1  of  the 
substitute.  The  permissible  use  of  estimated 
receipts  is  moved  to  a  new  Section  6  which 
requires  implementation  and  enforcement 
legislation. 

Section  2.  The  limit  on  the  debt  of  the 
United  States  held  by  the  public  shall  not  be 
increased   unless   three-fifths  of  the   whole 


number  of  each  House  shall  provide  by  law 
for  such  an  increase  by  a  rollcall  vote. 

No  section  of  this  Article  should  be  read  m 
isolation,  especially  Section  1.  Section  2  pro- 
vides the  essential  mechanism  which  not 
only  enforces  an  honest  budgeting  process  in 
pursuit  of  the  general  rule  and  principle 
stated  in  Section  1.  but  also  will  operate  to 
make  the  amendment  self-enforcing. 

This  Section  is  inspired  by  the  often- 
quoted  desire  expressed  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, in  his  November  26,  1798  letter  to  John 
Taylor: 

"I  wish  it  were  possible  to  obtain  a  single 
amendment  to  our  constitution.  I  would  be 
willing  to  depend  on  that  alone  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  administration  of  our  govern- 
ment to  the  genuine  principles  of  its  con- 
stitution: I  mean  an  additional  article,  tak- 
ing from  the  government  the  power  of  bor- 
rowing." 

The  authors  here  have  drawn  from  recent 
experiences  of  the  government  and  modern 
economic  theory  to  reach  a  compromise  with 
then-Vice  President  and  later  President  Jef- 
ferson: Section  2  takes  from  the  government 
the  power  of  borrowing,  unless  three-fifths  of 
the  total  membership  of  both  Houses  votes 
to  approve  a  specific  increase  in  the  amount 
that  may  be  borrowed. 

Section  2  provides  strong  enforcement,  in- 
deed, for  the  provisions  of  Section  1.  When 
the  government  runs  a  deficit,  that  neces- 
sitates additional  borrowing  to  meet  its  obli- 
gations. Failure  to  authorize  that  level  of 
borrowing  could,  in  a  worst-case  scenario,  re- 
sult in  a  default  by  the  government  of  the 
United  Slates.  Treasury  securities  might  not 
be  redeem.ed  Government  services  could  be 
threatened  with  a  shutdown,  subject  to  the 
availability  of  receipts. 

Today,  such  a  consequence  is  occasionally 
threatened  when  an  impasse  with  Congress 
or  between  Congress  and  the  President  jeop- 
ardizes passage  of  essentially  ministerial 
legislation  raising  the  statutory  limit  on  the 
public  debt  by  a  simple  majority.  Under  this 
amendment,  the  threat  of  default  would 
loom  when  the  government  runs  a  deficit, 
thus  providing  one  of  the  most  powerful  in- 
centives imaginable  for  balancing  the  budg- 
et. 

The  simple  threat  of  default  does  not  fully 
explain  the  way  Section  2  will  operate  to  en- 
force the  fiscal  norm  of  balancing  outlays 
and  receipts.  Because  a  debt-increase  bill 
represents  an  admission  of  failure  of  enor- 
mous magnitude,  passage  is  always  a  dif- 
ficult matter. 

Under  current  law.  Members  of  Congress 
not  infrequently  have  rounded  up  50%  plus 
one  of  the  Members  of  one  House  to  threaten 
to  push  the  government  to  the  brink  of  insol- 
vency unless  a  pet  amendment  is  added  to 
this  must-pass  legislation,  despite  consistent 
efforts  by  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gressional leadership  of  both  parties  in  both 
Houses  to  pass  a  ""clean  "  debt  bill.  This 
"debt  bill  blackmail",  in  fact,  was  the  tactic 
used  to  enact  the  original  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  law  of  1985. 

By  lowering  the  ""blackmail  threshold"  as- 
sociated with  passage  of  the  regular  debt 
limit  bill  from  50° <.  plus  one  in  either  body  to 
40°'o-t-  one.  Section  2  increases  the  motivation 
of  the  Administration  and  the  Leadership, 
including  the  Chairs  of  the  relevant  commit- 
tees, to  do  whatever  is  necessary,  legisla- 
tively and  cooperatively,  even  to  the  point  of 
balancing  the  budget,  to  avoid  facing  such  a 
difficult  debt  vote. 

It  is  in  no  way  the  intent  of  the  authors 
and  supporters  of  this  amendment  that  a  de- 
fault or  shutdown  should  happen.  However. 


the  threat  of  such  consequences  is  analogous 
to  the  deterrence  effect  of  fines  or  legal  dam- 
ages in  other  situations. 

Because  borrowing,  and  increases  In  any 
limits  on  cumulative  borrowing,  must  be  en- 
acted in  law.  Section  2  makes  the  amend- 
ment effectively  self-enforcing.  Such  legisla- 
tion usually  involves  large  enough  numbers 
of  dollars  to  be  borrowed  that  extensions  of 
authority  to  borrow  generally  are  used  up  in 
a  year  or  so.  The  current  statutory  limit  on 
the  public  debt,  enacted  as  a  part  of  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  late  in  1990  and  al- 
lowing borrowing  into  1993.  is  very  much  an 
exception  in  this  regard:  this  lengthy  term  of 
borrowing,  not  quite  three  years,  was  made 
possible  only  by  the  status  of  the  Act  as  an 
extraordinary,  five-year  plan  Virtually  no 
elected  official  can  stand  the  political  heat 
of  supporting  a  huge,  multi-year  increase  in 
the  governments  level  of  indebtedness.  This 
simple  political  dynamic  will  ensure  that  the 
self-enforcement  provided  by  Section  2  oc- 
curs frequently  enough  to  be  effective. 

Finally,  when  three-fifths  of  both  Houses 
have  "gutted  up"  and,  under  Section  1.  voted 
explicitly  for  a  specific  excess  of  outlays  for 
an  identified  purpose,  there  is  no  intent  in 
this  amendment  to  "punish""  them  by  later 
forcing  a  second  three-fifths  vote  on  the  debt 
limit.  Both  decisions  can  be  approved  by  the 
same,  single,  three-fifths  vote  in  the  same 
legislation. 

Detailed  analysis: 

*  *  *  debt  of  the  United  States  held  by  the 
public  *  *  • '"  is  a  widely  used  and  understood 
measurement  tool.  The  Congressional  Budg- 
et Office's  January  1992  Economic  and  Budg- 
et Outlook:  Fi-scal  Years  1993-1997  book,  in 
its  Glossary,  defines  "Publicly  held  federal 
debt  "  simply  as:  "Debt  issued  by  the  federal 
government  and  held  by  nonfederal  investors 
(including  the  Federal  Reserve  System  i."  On 
page  66  of  the  same  volume.  CBO  further  ex- 
plains. "Debt  held  by  the  public  represents 
the  government's  appetite  for  credit  and  is 
the  most  useful  measure  of  federal  debt." 
The  current,  widely  used  and  accepted  mean- 
ing of  "debt  held  by  the  public"  is  intended 
to  be  the  controlling  definition  under  this 
Article. 

The  ""debt  held  by  the  public  "  differs  from 
the  gross  federal  debt  in  that  the  latter,  ac- 
cording to  CBO.  page  66.  "includes  the  secu- 
rities (about  $1  trillion  and  climbing)  issued 
to  government  trust  funds.  "  The  gross  debt 
is  the  "close  cousin"  (per  CBO)  of  the  ""pub- 
lic debt'". 

The  Coneressional  Research  Service's  Man- 
ual on  the  Federal  Budget  Process.  December 
24.  1991.  in  its  glossary,  defines  ""Public  debt"" 
as:  "Amounts  borrowed  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment or  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 
from  the  public  or  from  another  fund  or  ac- 
count. The  public  debt  does  not  include  agen- 
cy debt  (amounts  borrowed  by  other  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government'.  The  total  public 
debt  is  subject  to  a  statutory  limit." 

A  requirement  of  a  three-fifths  vote  on  the 
■"public  debt""  has  been  used  in  some  previous 
formulations  of  the  Balanced  Budget  Amend- 
ment. The  use,  here,  of  "debt  held  by  the 
public"  is  a  refinement  based  on  a  1990  rec- 
ommendation by  the  Administration  and 
subsequent  review  by  the  authors  of  the  im- 
plications of  using  the  different  measures  of 
debt.  ""Debt  held  by  the  public"  has  been 
chosen  for  two  reasons: 

First,  as  pointed  out  by  CBO.  common 
sense  suggests  that  the  most  appropriate 
benchmark  to  use  is  the  federal  govern- 
ments  borrowing  from  all  non-federal-gov- 
ernment sources. 

Second,  the  purpose  of  this  section  is  to 
motivate  an  avoidance  of  deficits.  When  the 
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Social  Security  or  other  federal  trust  funds 
run  surpluses,  this  does  not  cause  total  out- 
lays to  exceed  total  receipts  and  the  Kovern- 
ment  does  not  Increase  its  borrowlnK  from 
non-irovernment  sources.  Therefore.  Con- 
gress and  the  President  should  not  be  forced 
to  surmount  the  three-fifths  vote  hurdle  on 
debt  bills  if  they  have  not  run  a  deficit  and 
increased  net  federal  borrowintf  Section  2 
matches  the  benchmark  used  in  the  enforce- 
ment process  to  the  policy  objectives  de- 
sired. 

•The  limit  on  the  debt  *  *  *  held  by  the 
public  *  *  *■■  obviously  assumes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  statutory  limit  on  this 
measure  of  federal  borrowinK  This  limit 
may  be  established  in  addition  to.  or  as  a  re- 
placement for.  the  current  statutory  limit 
on  the  public  debt.  Article  I.  Section  8  of  the 
Constitution  simply  says.  "The  Conifress 
shall  have  Power  *  •  *  To  borrow  Money  on 
the  Credit  of  the  United  States.  •  *  *"  The 
exact  process  of  carrying  out  this  power  is 
left  up  to  the  Cong^ress  to  provide  for  by  law 

When  establlshinic  a  new  statutory  limit 
on  the  debt  held  by  the  public  iwhich  will  re- 
quire a  three-fifths  vole  to  increase).  Con- 
gress may  or  may  not  wish  to  continue  to  set 
by  statute  a  limit  on  the  public  debt.  The 
fact  that  a  simple  majority  could  continue 
to  be  required  to  pass  such  a  public  debt 
limit  would  not.  in  any  way.  create  proce- 
dural or  legal  conflicts.  At  times  when  a 
trust  fund  surplus  necessitates  an  increase  in 
the  public  debt,  such  action  would  become 
more  ministerial  and  less  difficult  than  cur- 
rently is  the  case  Increases  In  both  limits 
certainly  could  be  contained  in  the  same  bill 
that  is  passed  by  a  three-fifths  vote. 

Changes  from  H..J.  Res    290.  as  introduced: 

The  substitute  makes  no  changes  to  this 
section  as  it  appeared  in  the  Article  as  intro- 
duced. 

Section  3.  Prior  to  each  fiscal  year,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
proposed  budget  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  that  fiscal  year  in  which  total 
outlays  do  not  exceed  total  receipts. 

In  Section  3.  the  amendment  extends  to 
the  Presidents  annual  budget  the  same 
norm  of  fiscal  balance  expected  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  current  statutory  requirement  that 
the  President  submit  a  budget  is  codified  in 
the  Constitution  to  ensure  that  the  Presi- 
dent remains  engaged  with  Congress  in  the 
budget  process.  Of  course,  this  requirement 
of  submission  of  a  single  document  in  no  way 
alters  the  current  constitutional  balance  of 
powers  or  separation  of  responsibilities.  It 
also  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  current 
constitutional  provisions  that  the  President 
"Shall  »  *  *  recommend  to  (Congress')  Con- 
sideration such  Measures  as  he  shall  judge 
necessary  and  expedient"  (Article  II.  Section 
3). 

Detailed  analysis: 

"Prior  to  each  fLscal  year  *  *  *  '  was  re- 
tained in  Section  3  because  of  the  long-un- 
derstood legislative  principle  that  deadlines 
certain  can  be  set.  and  in  fact  are  commonly 
expected  to  be  set.  for  spwcific  actions  by  the 
Executive  Currently,  the  deadline  for  sub- 
mission of  the  President's  budget  is  set  by 
statute  and  occurs  well  in  advance  of  the  fis- 
cal year  for  which  it  is  written.  Such  statu- 
tory provisions  are.  and  will  remain,  consist- 
ent with  Section  3. 

"*  *  *  a  proposed  budget  *  *  •"  means  a 
document  similar,  in  broad  terms,  to  that 
which  Is  regularly  submitted  under  current 
law.  The  amendment  in  no  way  restricts  the 
discretion  of  Congress  to  enact  changes  in 
what  is  or  is  not  required  In  such  a  budget. 


as  long  as  the  document  remains  useful  for 
the  purposes  of  planning  federal  spending  ac- 
tivities. 

'■*  •  •  in  which  total  outlays  do  not  exceed 
total  receipts"  per  se.  a  "budget "  is  a  docu- 
ment in  which  all  relevant  future  numbers 
are  planned,  recommended,  projected,  esti- 
mated, or  assumed  This  is  true,  as  a  matter 
of  definition,  of  all  documents  called  "budg- 
ets," public  or  private.  Therefore,  no  quali- 
fiers are  added  to  this  language  in  Section  3. 
such  as  "estimated  receipts"  or  "'rec- 
ommended outlays".  To  include  such  terms 
would  be  redundant  at  best,  inadvertently 
confusing  or  limiting  at  worst. 

Changes  from  H  J    Res   290.  as  introduced 

The  substitute  makes  no  changes  to  this 
section  as  it  appeared  in  the  Article  as  intro- 
duced. 

Section  4  No  bill  to  increase  revenue  shall 
become  law  unless  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  each  House  by  a  roUcall 
vote. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  increase 
the  accountability  of  Members  of  Congress 
when  they  consider  legislation  to  increase 
revenue,  in  light  of  the  amendment's  re- 
quirements to  balance  receipts  and  outlays. 
The  increased  pressure  the  amendment  will 
create  for  fiscal  discipline  may  increase 
temptation  to  shield  a  certain  amount  of  leg- 
islative decision-making  from  public  view. 
Tax  bills  have  been  known  to  pass,  occasion- 
ally, by  voice  vote. 

The  enhanced  "lax  accountability"  (or. 
more  precisely,  accountability  with  regard 
to  passage  of  bills  to  increase  federal  reve- 
nue) provided  by  the  unvarying  requirement 
for  a  rollcall  vote,  is  supplemented  by  the  re- 
quirement that  such  bill  also  shall  not  be- 
come law  unless  passed  by  a  supermajorlty. 
in  this  case  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  each  House. 

The  rollcall  vote  and  supermajorlty  re- 
quirements will  serve  to  maintain  a  level 
playing  field  between  the  public's  more  gen- 
eral and  diffuse  interest  in  restraining  the 
government's  appetite  for  revenues  and  the 
more  focused  pressure  that  special  interest 
groups  can  apply  for  individual  spending  pro- 
grams. 

Detailed  analysis: 

"No  bill  •  •  •  shall  become  law  unless 
*  *  *"  is  drafted  in  the  negative  to  conform 
to  the  style  used  in  Article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  phrases  such  as,  "No  Capitation,  or 
other  direct.  Tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  Pro- 
portion to  the  Census  *  *  *  "  and  "No  Money 
shall   be  drawn   from   the  Ti-easury.   but  in 

Consequence  of  Appropriations  made  by  Law 

«  »  •  •• 

"*  *  *  revenue  *  *  *  "  has  the  same  mean- 
ing here  as  in  Article  I.  Section  7.  which 
slates,  ""All  Bills  for  raising  Revenues  shall 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives; 
but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with 
Amendments  as  on  other  Bills." 

■■*  *  *  bill  to  increase  revenue  •  *  *" 
means  legislation  making  policy  changes  in 
the  government's  exercise  of  its  sovereign 
power  lo  tax  or  otherwise  compel  payments 
to  the  government.  "Revenues  "  and  "re- 
ceipts" are  largely  synonymous,  but  not  al- 
ways so,  especially  when  being  used  prospec- 
tively. Both  are  expressed  in  terms  of  quan- 
tities of  dollars  flowing  into  the  Treasury. 
However,  "revenue"  is  more  closely  con- 
nected to  the  tax  rates,  lax  base.  Customs 
rates,  or  other  policy  criteria  formulated  to 
produce  inflows  of  receipts.  A  "'receipt"  is  a 
more  purely  and  more  comprehensive  quan- 
titative concept.  For  example,  a  bill  to  step 
up  Internal  Revenue  Service  enforcement  of 
current  tax  laws  and  enhance  collection  of 


taxes  currently  going  uncollected  definitely 
would  result  in  increased  receipts,  but  would 
not  be  "a  bill  to  increase  revenue."  and 
therefore,  not  subject  to  the  requirement  of 
a  majority  of  the  whole  House  for  passage. 
(  "Receipts  "  are  further  defined  under  Sec- 
tion 7.1 

■•*  *  *  majorit.v  of  the  whole  number  of 
each  House  *  *  •"  means,  under  current  law. 
never  less  than  218  votes  among  the  435  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
never  less  than  51  votes  among  the  100  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  The  "'whole  number  of 
each  House"  is  defined  under  Section  1. 
above 

Changes  from  H  .J.  Res.  290,  as  introduced: 

The  substitute  makes  no  changes  to  this 
section  as  it  appeared  in  the  Article  as  intro- 
duced. 

Section  5.  The  Congress  may  waive  the 
provisions  of  this  article  for  any  fiscal  year 
in  which  a  declaration  of  war  is  in  effect. 
The  provisions  of  this  article  may  be  waived 
for  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the  United 
Stales  is  engaged  in  military  conflict  which 
causes  an  imminent  and  serious  military 
threat  to  national  security  and  is  so  declared 
by  a  joint  resolution,  adopted  by  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  each  Hou.se.  which 
becomes  law. 

This  section  reaffirms  the  traditional  pri- 
ority presumptively  attached  to  matters  of 
national  self-defense.  In  such  cases,  espe- 
cially when  the  Congress  and  the  President 
have  taken  an  action  as  extraordinary  as  de- 
claring war.  financing  that  effort  should  pro- 
ceed unimpeded  by  any  requirement  of  addi- 
tional, extraordinary  votes. 

Detailed  analysis: 

The  first  sentence  of  Section  5.  or  a  vir- 
tually identical  counterpart,  has  been  a  fix- 
ture in  almost  every  major  version  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  Amendment  over  the  .years. 
Consistent  with  Article  I.  Section  7.  Clause 
3.  such  a  simple  majority  vole  to  waive  this 
Article  would  have  lo  be  presented  to  the 
President  for  his  or  her  approval 

The  second  sentence  recognizes  that,  for 
most  of  the  military  conflicts  in  which  the 
United  Stales  has  engaged,  there  was  not  a 
formal  declaration  of  war.  Nevertheless,  a 
sufficient  self-defense  interest  is  present  in 
such  situations  that  a  Section  1  supermajor- 
lty should  not  be  required  lo  fund  such  an 
engagement  Further  definition  of  the  cri- 
teria set  forth  for  the  '"majority  of  the  whole 
number"  waiver  in  Section  5  is  not  needed, 
since  the  Section  requires  simply  that  the 
joint  resolution  required  for  the  waiver  de- 
clare such  conditions  to  be  present. 

Changes  from  H..J.  Res.  290,  as  introduced: 

The  first  sentence  of  the  substitute  Sec- 
tion 5  makes  no  changes  to  this  section  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Article  as  introduced.  The 
second  sentence,  which  has  been  added  in 
this  substitute,  has  been  approved  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  .Judiciary  as  an 
amendment  to  companion  legislation. 
S.J. Res  18.  The  difference  between  and  grad- 
uation of  the  waiver  requirements  in  the  two 
sentences  is  intentional,  and  is  based  on  the 
principle  that  the  threshold  of  difficulty  for 
deficit  spending  should  be  raised  as  the  de- 
clared level  of  the  seriousness  of  the  mili- 
Lary  engagement  declines. 

Section  6.  The  Congress  shall  enforce  and 
Implement  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation, which  may  rely  on  estimates  of  out- 
lays and  receipts. 

This  section  requires  the  adoption  of  legis- 
lation nece.ssary.  appropriate,  and  reasonable 
to  enforce  and  implement  the  Balanced 
Budget  Amendment  There  is  no  need— and 
arguably   it  would  be  a  bad  idea -explicitly 
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to  foreclose  the  possibility  of  judicial  inter- 
pretation or  enforcement.  However,  this  lan- 
guage further  tills  presumptions  of  such  re- 
sponsibilities toward  extremely  limited 
court  involvement.  This  language  also  is  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  possibility  of  an  inter- 
pretation that  could  shift  the  current  bal- 
ance of  power  among  the  branches  in  favor  of 
the  Executive. 

Detailed  analysis: 

"The  Congress  shall  enforce  and  imple- 
ment *  *  •"  differs  from  clauses  included  in 
several  other  amendments  that  state,  ""The 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  *  *  *." 
This  latter  clause  has  been  employed  only 
where  there  was  concern  that  the  question 
could  arise  as  to  whether  Congress  had  the 
power  to  pre-empt  state  laws  or  constitu- 
tions or  was  venturing  impermissible  beyond 
Its  constitutionally  enumerated  powers  and 
into  the  rights  reserved  to  the  states  or  the 
people. 

Here,  no  such  question  of  pre-emption  is 
conceivable.  Congress  clearly  has  the  power 
to  enforce  and  implement  this  Article,  under 
the  "necessary  and  proper"  clause  in  Article 
I.  Section  8.  which  states:  "The  Congress 
shall  have  Power  *  *  *  To  make  all  Laws 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  car- 
rying into  Execution  the  foregoing  Powers, 
and  all  other  Powers  vested  by  this  Constitu- 
tion in  ihe  government  of  the  United  Slates. 
or  in  any  Department  or  Officer  thereof. 

Unlike  previous  amendments,  this  section 
creates  a  positive  obligaiion  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  enact  appropriate  implementa- 
tion and  enforcement  legislation.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  this  language  simply  requires 
what  is  inevitable  and  predictable.  It  is  a 
simple  statement  that,  however  well-de- 
signed, a  constitutional  amendment  dealing 
with  subject  matter  as  complicated  as  the 
federal  budget  process  needs  to  be  supple- 
mented with  legislation.  It  is  a  means  of 
owning  up  to  the  truth  in  the  arguments 
made  by  many  Members  of  Congress— both 
supporters  and  opponents— that  Members 
must  expect  to  do  more  than  cast  this  one 
vote  to  pass  this  one  amendment,  to  ensure 
that  deficits  are  brought  down  and.  ulti- 
mately, eliminated. 

"*  •  *  which  may  rely  on  estimates  of  out- 
lays and  receipts.  "  This  phrase  allows  Con- 
gress the  flexibility  in  explicit  language  that 
it  will  need  in  practical  effect,  to  make  rea- 
sonable decisions  and  use  reasonable  esti- 
mates, when  appropriate,  as  a  means  of 
achieving  the  normative  result  required  in 
Section  1.  To  some  extent,  this  phrase,  loo. 
slates  the  obvious,  that  the  process  of  budg- 
eting and  taxing  and  spending  inevitably  in- 
volves relying  on  estimates.  "Estimates " 
means  good  faith,  responsible,  and  reason- 
able estimates  made  with  honest  intent  to 
implement  Section  1  and  not  evade  it. 

The  estimates  contemplated  in  Section  6 
do  not  apply  in  any  way  to  a  determination 
of  the  amount  of  debt  referenced  in  Section 
2  "Debt"  there  means  actual,  not  estimated, 
debt. 

Section  1  provides  the  standard  by  against 
which  compliance  with  the  amendment  is 
measured.  Section  6  clarifies  that  implemen- 
tation and  enforcement  legislation  may  pro- 
vide for  the  use  of  reasonable  and  appro- 
priate estimates  in  the  process  of  complying 
with  Section  1.  Section  6  is  intended  to  sup- 
port, strengthen,  and  aid  the  effectiveness  of 
the  other  provisions  of  the  amendment.  This 
provision  also  will  provide  additional  insur- 
ance against  intrusion  by  the  courts  into  the 
finer  details  of  questions  of  compliance  with 
the  amendment. 

Section  6  must  not  be  interpreted  in  any 
way  that  would  weaken  or  allow  evasion  of 


any  other  provision  of  th;s  amendment.  Over 
the  course  of  the  fiscal  year,  outlays  may 
not  exceed  receipts.  To  the  extent  that  any 
reasonable  and  lawful  action  can  be  taken  to 
prevent  an  excess,  it  must  be  taken.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  example,  a  brief  dip  in  re- 
ceipts or  jump  in  outlays  need  not  trigger  a 
sequester,  rescission,  or  other  offsetting  ac- 
tion if  there  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
such  a  "glitch"  will  be  offset  naturally  ;r. 
the  near-term  by  normal  economic  or  budg- 
etary fluctuations. 

In  order  to  allow  for  an  unexpected  short- 
fall of  receipis  or  an  unexpected  increase  in 
outlays  without  triggering  a  three-fifths 
debt  vote  under  Section  2.  it  would  be  nec- 
essary that  the  actual  debt  held  by  the  pub- 
lic be  held  below  the  debt  limit,  by  a  suffi- 
cient amount  to  offset  the  amount  by  which 
actual  receipts  or  outlays  may  differ  from 
estimated  receipts  or  outlays. 

It  also  should  be  noted  that  outlays  are 
both  more  predictable  and  more  controllable 
than  receipis.  Therefore,  the  handling  of  out- 
lays necessarily  must  be  held  to  a  stricter 
standard  than  the  treatment  of  receipis.  To 
be  more  specific,  of  course,  is  difficult  until 
the  actual  design  of  implementation  and  en- 
forcement legislation  emerges.  In  all  cases, 
the  standard  to  be  applied  to  the  accuracy 
and  adjustment  of  estimates  is  to  be  a  rule  of 
reason. 

Changes  from  H.J.  Res.  290.  as  introduced: 

Section  6  is  a  new  section.  It  was  added  to 
this  substitute  in  part  to  clarify  the  role  of 
Congress  in  the  implementation  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  amendment,  in  part  to  require 
the  enactment  of  such  legislation,  and  in 
part  to  clarify  that  whatever  process  Con- 
gress enacts  to  enforce  this  amendment  may 
provide  for  the  use  of  reasonable  estimates. 

It  is  also  the  intent  of  this  provision  to 
allow  the  use  of  a  single  level  of  total  esti- 
mated receipts  for  a  fiscal  year,  enacted  into 
law  at  the  beginning  of  the  budget  process, 
as  the  fixed  target  amount  which  outlays 
throughout  the  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed. 
In  other  words.  Section  6  is  intended  to  allow 
Congress  to  enact  into  law  the  process  of 
measuring  actual  outlays  against  a  fixed  re- 
ceipts estimate  in  the  same  way  that  was 
outlined  in  H.J.  Res.  290  as  introduced.  Noth- 
ing in  H.J  Res.  290  as  introduced  would  have 
prevented  Congress  from  imposing  a  more 
stringent  process  of  measuring  actual  out- 
lays against  constantly-updated  receipts  es- 
timates throughout  the  fiscal  year.  Section  6 
of  the  substitute  is  no  more  and  no  less  re- 
strictive in  this  regard. 

Section  7.  Total  receipts  shall  include  all 
receipts  of  the  United  Slates  Government  ex- 
cept those  derived  from  borrowing.  Total 
outlays  shall  include  all  outlays  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government  except  for  those  for 
repayment  of  debt  principal. 

This  section  makes  clear  that,  for  purposes 
of  computing  a  deficit,  balance,  or  surplus 
under  this  amendment,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  ""off-budgei"  receipts  or  outlays.  By 
requiring  all  cash  inflows  and  outflows  to  be 
counted,  the  most  commonly  anticipated 
loopholes  are  prevented  from  ever  being  cre- 
ated. Simple  refinancing  of  outstanding  debt 
at  the  same  net  cost  of  borrowing  would  not 
be  affected  in  the  normal  course  of  business 
and.  of  course,  borrowing  is  not  considered  a 
receipt,  but  rather  is  recognized  as  only  the 
means  of  financing  deficit  spending. 

As  currently  used  and  reported,  both  ""re- 
ceipts" and  ""outlays""  are  well-understood, 
inclusive  concepts  used  with  consistency  in 
the  budgetary  process. 

Detailed  analysis: 

••*  *  *  receipts  *  *  *""  is  to  be  interpreted 
consistently  with  the  use  of  "Receipts"  in 


Article  I.  Section  9,  Clause  7.  which  provides. 
m  part,  that  ""a  regular  Statement  and  Ac- 
count of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  all 
public  Money  shall  be  published  from  time  to 
time." 

The  definition  of  "budget  receipts  '  in  A 
Glossary  of  Terms  Used  ;n  the  Budget  Proc- 
ess 1 198!  I,  as  quoted  m  S.  Rept.  99-162  and  S. 
Kept  99-163  icommittee  reports  on  S  J  Res. 
13  and  225.  respectively)  siiH  applies" 

Collections  from  the  public  (based  on  the 
Government's  exercise  of  its  sovereign  pow- 
ers) and  from  payments  by  participants  in 
certain  voluntary  Federal  social  insurance 
programs.  These  collections,  also  called  gov- 
ernmental receipts,  consist  primarily  of  tax 
receipts  and  social  insurance  premiums,  but 
also  include  receipts  from  court  fines,  cer- 
tain licenses,  and  deposits  of  earnings  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Systems.  Gifts  and  con- 
tributions I  as  distinguished  from  payments 
for  services  or  cost-sharing  deposits  by  Slate 
and  local  governments  i  are  also  counted  as 
budget  receipts.  Budget  receipts  are  com- 
pared with  total  outlays  in  calculating  the 
budget  surplus  or  deficit.  Excluded  from 
budget  receipts  are  offsetting  receipts  which 
are  counted  as  deductions  from  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  rather  than  as  budget  re- 
ceipts. 

"•*  *  *  outlays  *  *  *"  means  all  disburse- 
ments from  the  U.S.  Treasury,  directly  or  in- 
directly through  federal  or  quasi-federal 
agencies  created  or  under  the  authority  of 
Acts  of  Congress.  The  Glossary  las  cited 
above)  defines  "outlays"  as  follows: 

Obligations  are  generally  liquidated  when 
checks  are  issued  or  cash  disbursed.  Such 
payments  are  called  outlays.  In  lieu  of  issu- 
ing checks,  obligations  may  also  be  liq- 
uidated I  and  outlays  occur)  by  the  maturing 
of  interest  coupons  in  the  case  of  some 
bonds,  or  by  the  issuance  of  bonds  or  notes 
(or  increases  in  the  redemption  value  of 
bonds  outstanding).  Outlays  during  a  fiscal 
year  may  be  for  payment  of  obligations  in- 
curred in  prior  years  (prior-year  outlays)  or 
in  the  same  year.  Outlays,  therefore,  now  in 
part  from  unexpected  balances  of  prior-year 
budget  authority  and  in  part  from  budget  au- 
thority provided  for  the  year  m  which  the 
money  is  spent  Total  budget  outlays  are 
Slated  net  of  offsetting  collections,  and  ex- 
clude outlays  of  off-budget  Federal  entities. 
The  terms  expenditure  and  net  disbursement 
are  frequently  used  interchangeably  with  the 
term  outlays. 

Glossary  defines  ""budget  authority"  as: 

Authority  provided  by  law  to  enter  into 
obligations  which  will  result  in  immediate 
or  future  outlays  involving  Federal  Govern- 
ment funds,  except  that  budget  authority 
does  not  include  authority  to  insure  or  guar- 
antee the  repayment  of  indebtedness  in- 
curred by  another  person  or  government. 
The  basic  forms  of  budget  authority  are  ap- 
propriations, authority  to  borrow,  and  con- 
tract authority.  The  latter  two  types  of  au- 
thority are  also  commonl.v  referred  to  as 
""backdoor  authority". 

"Expenditures",  in  fact,  also  appears  in 
Article  I.  Section  9.  Clause  7  as  quoted 
above,  and  is  used  there  in  symmetry  with 
"■Receipts  ".  "Outlays"  is  used  in  this  Sec- 
tion because  of  that  word's  overwhelmingly 
prevalent  use  in  recent  and  current  budget 
terminology. 

Changes  from  H.J.  Res.  290.  as  introduced: 

The  substitute  makes  no  changes  to  this 
section  as  it  appeared  in  the  Article  as  intro- 
duced. 

Section  8.  This  article  shall  take  effect  be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  1998  or  with  the  sec- 
ond fiscal  year  beginning  after  its  ratifica- 
tion, whichever  is  later. 
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By  passlnjr  this  amendment  and  sendinR  it 
to  the  states  for  ratification,  the  Congress 
intends  to  bind  itself,  in  mutual  cooperation 
with  the  President,  to  adopt  an  orderly  defi- 
cit reduction  plan  that  will  brinR  the  budget 
into  compliance  with  this  amendment  no 
later  than  fiscal  year  1998. 
Changes  from  H  J  Res.  290.  as  Introduced: 
The  effective  date  has  been  moved  from  fis- 
cal year  1995  or  the  second  fiscal  year  to  fis- 
cal year  1998  or  the  second  fiscal  year.  This 
chanse  reflects  both  the  passage  of  time 
since  H.J.  Res.  268.  101st  Congress,  was  con- 
sidered on  the  House  floor  in  1990  iwith  the 
fiscal  1995  datei  and  a  realistic,  consensus  es- 
timate of  the  time  needed  to  allow  for  a 
•glide  path"  down  to  a  zero  deficit. 

Qlestions  and  answers  ABOtT  H.J.  Res.  290. 

B.^L.\NCED  BtDGET  CONSTITVTIONAL  AMEND- 
MENT 

Won't  a  constitutional  requirement  of  a 
"balanced  budget"  simply  invite  moving 
some  items  off-budget? 

H.J.  Res.  290  does  not  require  that  a  single 
document,  a  "budget."  be  written  in  balance. 
Instead.  It  deals  with  actual  spending  and 
taxing  bills,  and  how  actual  outlays  conform 
to  estimated  receipts.  Taking  any  Item  "off- 
budget"  would  have  absolutely  no  effect  on 
the  operation  of  H  J  Res.  290. 

Wouldn't  the  temptation  remain  great  to 
commit  some  other  evasion,  such  as  manipu- 
lating the  definitions  of  terms  used  in  the 
BBA'' 

Terms  such  as  "outlays",  "receipts'  .  "debt 
held  by  the  public",  and  raising  revenue  " 
either  already  appear  in  the  Constitution  or 
are  commonly  understood.  In  the  99th  Con- 
gress. Senate  Reports  99-162  and  9&  163  and 
Senate  floor  debate  on  S.J  Res.  2'25.  and  in 
the  101st  Congress,  the  House  floor  debate, 
went  to  some  lengths  to  establish  a  legisla- 
tive history  for  and  preventing  misinter- 
pretation of  these  and  other  terms  as  used  in 
a  BBA.  This  year  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee compiled  a  formidable  amount  of  testi- 
mony on  all  sides  It  also  remains  the  appro- 
priate role  of  the  Members  engaged  in  floor 
debate  this  year  to  build  similarly  clear  defi- 
nitions. 

Won't  the  BBA  be  unenforceable  in  other 
ways,  causing  erosion  of  respect  for  other 
Constitutional  provisions  as  well"* 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  provisions  of  H.J. 
Res.  290  are  self-enforcing  or  interactively 
enforcing.  Effective  enforcement  and  orderly 
implementation  certainly  are  expected  In 
the  form  of  enabling  legislation;  Members 
such  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee have  served  notice  most  effectively  in 
that  regard.  Beyond  that,  enforcement  either 
is  implied  by  the  ramifications  of  stalemate 
or  inaction  or,  to  a  very  limited  degree, 
could  be  obtained  in  the  courts. 

The  Constitution  requires  Congress  and 
the  President  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
carry  out  Constitutional  mandates  Congress 
is  empowered  to  make  all  laws  that  are  "nec- 
essary and  proper  to  execute  the  mandate  of 
the  constitution  •  The  President  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  take  only  one  oath,  promis- 
ing to  "preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  con- 
stitution. "  It  is  assumed  that  Congress  and 
the  President  will  monitor  each  other  and  to 
the  limits  of  their  authority  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  the  amendment  against  the  other. 
The  public  will  also  have  a  significant  role. 
A  breach  of  the  amendments'  provisions 
would  be  readily  apparent,  and  if  a  breach 
occurs  a  political  firestorm  very  likely 
would  erupt  from  the  public.  Public  account- 
ability is  provided  for  in  the  provision  that 
requires  any  vote  to  run  a  deficit  to  specify 
which  outlays  are  "excess" 


Finally,  as  a  last  resort,  the  judicial 
branch  may  act  to  insure  that  the  Congress 
and  President  do  not  subvert  the  amend- 
ment. A  member  of  Congress  or  an  appro- 
priate Administration  official  probably 
would  have  standing  to  file  suit  challenging 
legislation  that  subverted  the  amendment. 

Wouldn  t  H.J  Res  290  dangerously  and  in- 
appropriately transfer  power  to  the  courts  in 
a  whole  new  area  by  opening  up  to  court 
I'hallenge  on  Constitutional  grounds  vir- 
tually every  budgetary  decision  made  by 
Congress  (and  the  President)? 

The  courts  could  make  only  a  limited 
range  of  decisions  on  a  limited  number  of  is- 
sues. They  could  invalidate  an  individual  ap- 
propriation or  tax  Act.  They  could  rule  as  to 
whether  a  given  -Act  of  Congress  or  action  by 
the  Executive  violated  the  requirements  of 
this  amendment  Indeed,  a  limited  role  Is  ap- 
propriate; In  the  words  of  Marhury  v  Madi- 
son, the  Judiciary  has  a  fundamental  obliga- 
tion to  "say  what  the  law  is." 

But  It  would  be  inappropriate  for  the 
courts,  and  it  would  he  Inappropriate  to  call 
upon  the  courts,  to  rewrite  budget  priorities 
and  fiscal  law.  Senate  Reports  99-162  and  99- 
163  and  the  accompanying  Senate  debate 
once  again  provide  much  guidance,  this  time 
as  to  how  the  "political  question  "  doctrine 
of  BaKfT  vs.  Can.  369  U.S.  186  (1962).  the  re- 
quirement to  a  justicable  case  or  con- 
troversy (see  eg..  Aetna  Lite  Insurance  Co.  vs. 
Hairnrth.  300  U.S.  227  (1937).  and  questions  of 
standing  would  prevent  the  floodgates  of  liti- 
gation from  opening  upon  the  process  in 
place  under  a  suitable  BBA.  For  example. 
RifQle  V  Federal  Open  .^farket  Committee.  656 
F2d  873  (DC  Cir.  1981).  "counseliled)  the 
courts  to  refrain  from  hearing  cases  which 
represent  the  most  obvious  intrusion  by  the 
judiciary  into  the  legislative  arena:  chal- 
lenges concerning  congressional  action  or  in- 
action regarding  legislation." 

The  traditional  judicial  doctrine  of  "stand- 
ing" requires  that  a  plaintiff  has  a  direct  and 
specific,  personal  stake  or  injury  A  "gener- 
alized "  or  "undifferentiated"  public  griev- 
ance, such  as  would  suggest  "taxpayer" 
standing  vis-a-vis  macroeconomic  policy  de- 
cisions. Is  not  recognized. 

Most  questions  that  will  arise  as  to  com- 
pliance or  enforcement  will  either  be  re- 
solved through  enabling  legislation  or  will 
arise  during  policy-making  events  that  trig- 
ger the  self-enforcing  mechanisms  in  the 
BBA  (i.e  .  35  vote  to  pass  an  increase  the 
debt  that  results  from  a  deficit  in  a  given 
year)  or  currently  in  place  (i.e..  threat  of 
government  shutdown  If  a  legislative  dead- 
lock persists). 

Finally,  absolutely  no  role  for  the  courts  is 
foreseen  beyond  that  of  making  a  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  an  Act  of  Congress  or  an 
Executive  action  is  unconstitutional  and  a 
court  order  not  to  execute  such  Act  or  ac- 
tion A  purely  restraining  role  is  anticipated 
for  the  courts  and  could  be  guaranteed  by 
Congress  in  appropriate  legislation  specify- 
ing standing.  Juri.sdlction.  and  remedies. 

If  the  judiciary  is  involved,  couldn't  a  case 
drag  on  for  years  past  the  fiscal  year  in  ques- 
tion, making  every  case  moot? 

The  courtjs  have  shown  an  ability  and  will- 
ingness to  expedite  their  processes  in  an 
emergency.  Recent  examples  are  the  re- 
apportionment cases  involving  Massachu- 
setts and  Montana  that  went  all  the  way  to 
the  Supreme  Court  and  were  resolved  in  a 
matter  of  months  Congress  could  further  en- 
sure expeditious  handling,  for  example,  giv- 
ing the  Supreme  Court  exclusive  and  origi- 
nal jurisdiction  over  cases  arising  under  the 
BBA 


What  if  the  President  and  Congress  do  not 
enact  necessary  legislation  required  in  im- 
plementing and  enforcing  statutes',' 

Currently,  under  the  Constitution,  if  Con- 
gress fails  to  make  appropriations  or  provide 
for  further  Treasury  borrowing  the  govern- 
ment faces  risk  of  shutdown.  We  will  face  the 
same  result  if  Congress  fails  to  pass  nec- 
essary legislation  required  by  implementing 
legislation.  Absent  the  enactment  of  some 
other  specific  procedure,  and  assuming  a  def- 
icit situation  begins  developing  in  a  fiscal 
year,  the  amendment  obviously  implies  that 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  Congress  and 
the  Executive  to  estimate  receipts  and  mon- 
itor outlays  on  an  ongoing  basis  and  to  iden- 
tify the  point  during  the  fiscal  year  at  which 
disbursements  simply  will  have  to  cease. 

In  any  event,  of  course,  failure  to  enact 
legislation  or  take  other  positive  actions  re- 
quired or  implied  by  this  amendment  will  re- 
sult in  the  "train  wreck  "  of  an  increa.se  in 
the  debt  held  by  the  public  needing  to  pass 
by  a  three-fifths  vote  of  both  Houses. 

What  if  Congress,  ignoring  the  provisions 
in  H  J  Res  290.  nevertheless  passes  appro- 
priations in  excess  of  estimated  revenues'" 

The  general  charge  that  outlays  not  exceed 
receipts  creates  a  general  obligation  for  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  to  construct  a  statu- 
tory framework  to  enforce  and  implement 
the  BBA.  in  advance  of  its  effective  date.  In- 
deed, such  legislation  would  l)e  essential  in 
managing  the  budget  down  its  "glide  path  " 
to  an  eventual  balance.  The  ultimate  form  of 
such  legislation  could  include  a  revised 
Gramm-Rudman-Hol lings  type  sequester,  an 
enhanced  Pay-as-you-go  mechanism,  or  some 
other  process  reforms. 

The  language  of  Section  I  also  creates  an 
ongoing  obligation  to  monitor  outlays  and 
make  sure  they  do  not  breach  the  target 
amount  fixed  in  an  estimate  of  receipts.  This 
does  not  envision  any  sort  of  discretionary 
"impoundment  "  power  on  the  part  of  the 
President  or  courts  However,  the  Executive 
branch  would  be  under  an  obligation  to  esti- 
mate whether  outla.vs  will  occur  faster  or  at 
higher  levels  than  expected  and  to  notify 
Congress  promptly.  If  an  offsetting  rescis- 
sion IS  not  enacted  or  other  appropriate  leg- 
islative action  not  uiken.  then  the  President 
would  be  bound,  at  the  point  at  which  the 
government  "runs  out  of  money.  "  to  stop  is- 
suing checks  (unless,  of  course  such  exigen- 
cies already  have  been  accounted  for  in  en- 
forcement and  implementation  legislation  in 
advance). 

The  deterrent  of  a  budgetary  "train 
wreck  "  always  exists  to  motivate  respon- 
sible budgeting:  either  the  possibility  of  a 
government  shutdown  or  of  the  need  to 
round  up  *^  of  both  Houses  to  pass  a  debt  in- 
crease bill  without  any  "blackmail  amend- 
ments." (For  example.  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  was  a  "blackmail  amendment  "  at- 
tached to  a  debt  celling  bill  in  1985.  when  51 
Senators  refused  to  pass  a  "clean"  bill.) 

What  is  to  pi-event  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent from  drastically  over-estimating  reve- 
nues and  then  declaring  "oops."  when  out- 
lays and  receipts  are  unbalanced  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year? 

If  such  a  scenario  occurred.  Congress  would 
have  to  pass  a  debt  ceiling  increase  by  a 
three-fifths  vote.  The  threat  of  a  -train 
wreck  "  on  the  debt  limit  vote  provides  a 
powerful  Incentive  for  truth-in-budgeting. 
Any  such  mis-estlmates  will  catch  up  rapidly 
with  Its  authors  within  a  year.  A  transparent 
mis-estimate  would  be  subject  to  the  very 
public  process  of  budget-making.  Congress 
and  the  President  would  avoid  a  widel.v  pub- 
licized "mistake  "  because  of  its  political  im- 
pact. 
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Why  l^  H.J.  Res.  290.  as  introduced,  dif- 
ferent from  previous  BBA  versions,  in  that  it 
requires  H  vote  to  raise  the  limit  on  federal 
"debt  held  by  the  public",  rather  than  the 
"public"  or  "gross  "  debt? 

Whpn  the  Social  Security,  and  other  trust 
funds  run  surpluses,  those  surpluses  are  in- 
vested in  U.S.  Treasury  securities,  meaning 
they  are  borrowed  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  and 
the  "public  debt"  (approximately  the  same 
as  the  "gross  federal  debt")  is  increased  by 
that  amount.  Such  borrowing  is  an  intra- 
governmental  transfer  between  accounts, 
and  does  NOT  increase  the  "debt  held  by  the 
public."  Since  the  intent  of  the  debt  limit 
vote  in  the  BBA  is  to  enforce  the  amendment 
and  deter  deficits,  the  "debt  held  by  the  pub- 
lic" is  the  closest  currently-used  and  com- 
monly-understood measure  of  indebtedness 
that  approximates  the  amount  that  indebt- 
edness has  been  increased  because  of  total 
deficit  spending.  In  other  words.  H.J.  Res.  290 
was  not  meant  to  "punish"  Congress  by  re- 
quiring a  difficult  *5  vote  just  because  trust 
funds  are  running  a  surplus. 

If  a  contracting  economy  causes  a  revenue 
shortfall,  wouldn't  harmful,  pro-cyclica; 
measures,  such  as  cutting  spending  or  rais- 
ing taxes  be  required  in  mid-year? 

Not  under  H.J.  Res.  290.  This  BBA  was  de- 
signed to  react  flexibly  to  sudden  changes  in 
the  economy  by  establishing  the  joint  re- 
ceipts estimate  as  the  outlay  ceiling  for  the 
entire  fiscal  year.  A  revenue  shortfall  would 
not  precipitate  any  mandatory  changes  in 
taxing  or  spending. 

If  a  contracting  economy  causes  social 
spending  outlays  to  rise  in  mid-year,  would 
compensating  action  be  required? 

Possibly.  Rather  than  try  to  anticipate 
every  economic  contingency  in  Constitu- 
tional language,  the  authors  of  H.J.  Res.  290 
wrote  what  they  believe  remains  a  suffi- 
ciently flexible  amendment.  Several  re- 
sponses are  possible;  for  example: 

(1)  Congress  can  only  control  what  is  rea- 
sonably controllable.  Often,  such  outlay 
changes  will  be  sufficiently  small  that  it 
cannot  be  determined  with  reasonable  preci- 
sion that  an  imbalance  will  exist  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year.  In  such  a  case,  no  adjust- 
ment would  be  necessary. 

(2)  To  the  extent  such  outlay  increases  are 
foreseeable  and  fairly  certain,  a  mid-year  ad- 
justment might  be  necessary,  relying  on  off- 
setting rescissions  or  other  account  adjust- 
ments, as  is  the  case  when  a  supplemental 
appropriations  must  be  made  deficit-neutral. 

(3)  If  Congress  and  the  President  agree  that 
the  economic  situation  warrants  outlay  lev- 
els above  the  receipts  ceiling,  achieving  a  H 
majority  to  approve  such  spending  is  not  an 
insurmountable  hurdle. 

What  if  a  law  enacted  in  the  good  faith  be- 
lief which  is  revenue-neutral  turns  out  to  in- 
crease revenues? 

As  with  other  laws  that  may  be  challenged 
on  Constitutional  grounds,  if  it  were  shown 
that  Congress  and  the  President  acted  in 
good  faith  and  had  a  reasonable  basis  for  pro- 
jecting revenue-neutrality,  the  law  would 
not  be  struck  down 

What  if  a  bill  provides  for  both  increases 
and  decreases  in  revenues? 

H.J.  Res.  290  refers  to  a  "bill  to  raise  reve- 
nue." The  clear  intent  is  to  look  to  the  over- 
all revenue  effect  of  a  bill. 

What  effect  would  H.J.  Res.  290  have  if  in 
the  process  of  building  a  'consensus  deficit- 
reduction  bill."  revenue  increases  were  com- 
bined with  spending  reductions? 

H  J.  Res.  290  differs  from  some  previous 
HH.\s  in  that  it  does  not  require  a  "vote  di- 
rected solely  to  that  subject"  in  the  case  of 


mcreasint:  revenues.  Ceilainly.  most  of  ihe 
sponsors  of  H.J.  Res.  290  would  not  object  to 
such  lantjua^'e  However,  as  currently  writ- 
ten. H.J.  Res.  290  simpiy  would  require  the 
authors  and  manacers  of  such  a  combination 
bill  to  make  a  strategic  decision  as  to  wheth- 
er they  preferred  to  offer  separate  revenue 
and  spendlng-cut  bills  or  to  subject  the 
spending-cut  provisions  tied  to  the  revenue- 
raising  provisions  in  a  single  bill,  with  a 
need  to  pass  by  a  majority  of  the  whole 
membership. 

Couldn't  the  various  super-majority  re- 
quirements in  H,J.  Res.  '290  thwart  the  wills 
of  majorities  in  both  Houses  and  the  Presi- 
dent? 

■i'es.  Such  !s  also  the  case  with  Senate  fili- 
busters. Gramm-Rudman-Hollines  points  of 
order,  and  other  procedures  today.  As  is  the 
case  with  all  super-majority  requirements  in 
the  Constitution  (or  in  lawi.  the  purpose  is 
to  protect  the  immediate  rights  of  a  signifi- 
cant minority,  and  arguably  the  long-term 
rights  of  the  people,  against  a  "tyranny  of 
the  majority."  a  phrase  frequently  invoked 
by  the  nation's  Founders. 

In  the  case  of  H.J.  Res.  290.  a  sufficient 
structural  bias  exists  for  deficit  spending 
and  against  accountability  in  tax  decisions 
that  compen.sating  super-majority  protec- 
tions are  warranted.  Moreover,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  super-majority  levels  in- 
volved are  reasonable  and  modest. 

Shouldn't  economic  policy  be  kept  out  of 
the  Constitution? 

Economics  is  politics  and  vice-versa.  Gov- 
ernance inescapably  involves  addressing 
questions  of  economics.  Moreover,  our  Con- 
stitution is  replete  with  economic  pwlicy. 
For  example,  it  refers  to  private  property 
rights:  prescribes  Congressional  (and  Execu- 
tive) roles  in  federal  fiscal  activities  such  as 
raising  revenue,  spending,  and  borrowing; 
provides  for  uniform  duties,  imposts,  and  ex- 
cises; discusses  the  regulation  of  interstate 
commerce;  discusses  the  coinage  and  value 
of  money;  and  deals  with  counterfeiting,  pat- 
ents, and  but  whether  it  encompasses  broad 
and  fundamental  principles,  its  relevance  is 
not  transitory,  and  its  importance  is  far- 
reaching  in  scope  and  over  time.  The  need 
for  a  BBA  and  the  proposal  of  H.J.  Res  290  in 
response  meet  this  test. 

Shouldn't  the  federal  government  have  the 
flexibility  to  enact  counter-cyclical  eco- 
nomic measures? 

Yes,  and  this  flexibility  is  preserved  in  H..J. 
Res.  290  by  allowing  Congress  to  spiend  in  ex- 
cess of  revenues  if  three-fifths  of  the  mem- 
bers agree  that  deficit  spending  is  warranted. 
What  the  amendment  would  do  is  mitigate 
against  the  structural  bias  to  spend  and  bor- 
row (and  raise  taxes  somewhat  in  preference 
to  restraining  spending)  in  good  times  as 
well  as  bad.  In  restoring  this  level  playing 
field.  H.J.  Res.  290  strikes  a  reasonable  bal- 
ance between  requiring  fiscal  responsibility 
and  allowing  flexibility. 

Wouldn't  adopting  a  BB.-\  result  in  cut- 
backs in  services  for  the  poor  and  needy,  for 
senior  citizens,  for  health  and  housing  pro- 
grams, and  even  possibly  for  defense  pro- 
grams? 

The  BBA  itself  would  do  none  of  these 
things.  It  would  force  the  Executive  and  Leg- 
islative Branches  to  prioritize  within  a  bal- 
ance of  receipts  and  outlays  and  force  into 
the  light  of  day  what  actual  decisions  and 
trade-offs  are  necessary.  If  this  does  not  re- 
sult in  cutbacks  of  government  programs,  it 
will  ensure  that  we  pay  for  all  the  govern- 
ment we  want. 

Since  "the  BBA  itself  would  do  none  of 
these  things."  isn't  it  just  a  "political  free 


iunch."  raising  false  hopes  while  diverting 
attention  from  the  real  and  difficult  budget 
decisions  that  need  to  be  made? 

Far  from  that.  H.J,  Res,  290  would  force 
Congress,  the  President,  and  the  public  to 
own  up  to  the  hard  choices  that  need  to  be 
made.  It  is  general  because  m.ost  provisions 
in  the  Constitution,  encompassing  broad 
principles  as  they  do.  should  be  broadly 
worded.  But  its  result  will  be  to  make  un- 
avoidable the  asking  of  those  questions  some 
in  elective  office  have  avoided;  How  much 
government  do  we  want?  How  willing  are  we 
to  pay  for  if  Which  programs  should  be  pri- 
orities? 

Should  the  Constitution  dictate  such  de- 
tails as  the  budgetary  period  (fiscal  year)? 

Some  such  reasonable  parameters  are  nec- 
essary to  provide  for  an  enforceable  amend- 
ment. Again,  the  authors  are  receptive  to 
perfecting  changes,  although  it  is  important 
that  whatever  parameter  is  used  is  not  sus- 
ceptible to  subterfuge  (e.g..  merely  including 
a  term  like  "fiscal  period"  to  be  defined  in 
statute).  Senate  Reports  99-162  and  99-163 
suggested  using  "fiscal  year."  but  allowed 
that  a  reasonable  statutory  re-definition 
could  include  a  biennial  "year." 

Doesn't  H  J  Res.  290  imply  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  enhanced  powers  to  block 
spending  based  on  a  pretext  of  unconsti- 
tutionality'' 

A  frequent  criticism  of  previous  BBA  pro- 
posals has  been  that  the  President  is  not 
brought  into  the  budget  process  sufficiently 
to  share  the  responsibility  of  governing  and 
the  blame  of  impasse,  although  the  President 
can  criticize  the  Congress  that  "holds  the 
purse  strings."  H.J.  Res  290  recognizes  the 
accepted  role  the  President  has  played  under 
statute  since  the  ;920s.  by  requiring  the 
President  to  submit  a  balanced  budget.  The 
President  must  also  share  fiscal  and  political 
responsibility  with  Congress  for  H.J.  Res. 
290's  joint  receipts  estimate.  But  beyond  the 
role  in  that  new  joint  estimate  H.J  Res.  290 
does  not  broaden  in  any  way  the  powers  of 
the  President.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does 
make  the  President  more  accountable  for 
how  the  budget  process  proceeds. 

Why  do  so  many  economic  analyses  project 
devastating  results  under  a  BBA? 

Those  that  do  generally  assume  either  (I) 
that  a  balanced  budget  would  be  imposed  im- 
mediately, without  transition,  or  (2)  that  the 
requirement  for  balance  will  be  adhered  to 
without  exception  and  that  Congress  (and 
the  President  in  his  or  her  recommenda- 
tions) will  not  exercise  its  perrogatives 
under  a  flexible  amendment  to  enact 
counter-cyclical  measures. 

This  amendment  will  not  go  into  effect 
until,  at  the  earliest,  two  years  after  ratifi- 
cation. Once  passed  through  both  houses,  we 
would  hope  that  Congress  would  recognize 
the  impending  deadline  and  act  to  meet  that 
date  by  which  the  budget  must  be  balanced. 
By  allowing  a  multi-year  phase  in.  we  be- 
lieve any  such  "drastic"  economic  effects 
would  be  diminished,  if  not  erased. 

This  amendment  has  the  flexibility  to  ad- 
dress economic  emergencies  through  the  3  5 
release  vote  on  balancing  the  budget.  This 
allows  Congress  and  the  President  to  act  in 
response  to  circumstances  such  as  a  reces- 
sion or  some  other  emergency,  while  insur- 
ing that  such  a  decision  is  made  in  a  fiscally 
lesponsible  manner. 

Of  what  use  is  a  BBA  in  today's  atmos- 
phere of  im.pending  fiscal  crisis,  if  it  won't  be 
in  force  for  several  years? 

(DA  BBA  is  a  long-term  proposition.  It 
should  be  adopted  because  it  is  a  valid  re- 
sponse to  a  long-term  and  structurally  inher- 
ent problem. 
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(2)  Its  long-tprm  nature  not  wllhstanainK, 
even  a  BBA  that  is  not  In  effect  for  several 
years  will  prompt  deficit-reduttlon  actions 
in  anticipation  of  its  bein^c  in  place.  There- 
fore, submission  of  the  amendment  to  the 
states  would  stimulate  an  immediate  re- 
sponse in  federal  fiscal  behavior. 

giKsTioNs.    Answkk.s.    .a.nd    Rksponses    by 

Hon.  Chahi.ks  W.  Stknhol.v  to  the  Statk- 

mknt  ok  alan  morrison  of  pl'bi.ic  citizkn 

Mr.  Morrison,  you  conclude  your  testi- 
mony by  sutinK.  "if  my  testimony  has 
frightened  you.  that  was  my  intent  in  givinR 
it."  I  think  you  will  find  that,  like  me.  most 
Members  of  Congress  find  the  specter  of  a  $4 
trillion  debt  far  more  terrifyintt  than  any- 
thing in  your  testimony.  The  vision  of  what 
we  are  doinK  to  our  children  and  grand- 
children Is  much  more  disturbing  and  frlght- 
eninff. 

We  believe  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  is  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  ri^fhts  of  U.S  citizens.  Unfortu- 
nately, when  it  comes  to  fiscal  matters,  the 
Congress  and  the  President  have  not  pro- 
tected the  rights  of  our  youngest  and  yet-to- 
be-born  citizens.  That  is  why  we  look  to  the 
Constitution  now. 

As  I  read  your  testimony,  It  seemed  to  me 
that  you  included  a  few  red  herrings,  a  few 
things  on  which  reasonable  people  can  dis- 
agree, but  very  few  suggestions  for  thines 
which  we  can  fix  within  the  amendment. 

You  have  expressed  your  personal  legal 
opinion  about  the  ultimate  consequences  of 
what  the  amendment  would  be.  vis-a-vis  the 
courts.  Other  competent  legal  opinions 
abound.  For  example.  .John  C.  Armor.  Ad- 
junct scholar  for  Constitutional  Studies  at 
the  American  Legislative  Exchange  Council 
has  written.  "My  view  is  the  Court  would 
probably  use  standard.  Declaratory  Judg- 
ment powers  all  fe<leral  courts  now  have,  to 
state  whether  a  budget  is  in  excess.  If  so.  It 
would  strike  it  down,  leaving  the  cure  of  the 
problem  to  Congress." 

The  point  here  is  that  no  one  should  he 
misled:  there  are  multiple  opinions  on  the 
Constitutional  questions  involved  here. 

I  appreciate  your  comments  and  believe 
you  have  very  sincere  and  deeply  felt  reasons 
for  an-iving  at  the  bottom  line  which  you  de- 
liver at  the  end  of  your  (prepared)  state- 
ment: That  "the  Balanced  Budget  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  is  a  terrible  idea."  I  be- 
lieve that  this  bottom  line,  understandably, 
is  what  has  determined  the  rest  of  your 
statement. 

We  in  the  legislating  business  understand 
just  as  well  as  you  in  the  litigating  business 
the  tactic  of  trying  to  kill  a  proposition  you 
oppose  by  attempting  to  question  It  to 
death.  I  am  disappointed  that  your  state 
ment  contains  virtually  nothing  but  ques- 
tions. That's  kind  of  the  easy  way  out.  1 
think  a  detached  scholar  would  have  sup- 
plied some  of  both,  questions  and  answers. 
And  those  of  us  who  have  worked  for  years  in 
support  of  the  Balanced  Budget  Amendment 
realize  it  is  our  responsibility  to  make  sure 
the  answers  are  available. 

Mr  Morrison,  these  volumes  I'm  holding 
up  are  just  some  of  the  reports  that  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  has  issued  over  the 
years  on  such  an  amendment.  We  have  had  a 
little  more  difficult  time  over  here  in  the 
House  establishing  legislative  history,  since 
we  have  had  to  do  so  iilmosl  exclusively  from 
the  Kloor.  in  a  limited  amount  of  time,  and 
onl.v  on  two  occasions.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
built  a  considerable  record.  This  clipped 
stack  of  pa[MTa  is  a  cup.v  of  the  House's  Octo- 
ber  I.    1982  debate   on   a   balanced   budget 


amendment  And  here  1  am  holding  up  the 
1992  Senate  debate  Next.  1  have  the  July  17. 
1990  Congressional  Record  containing  that 
days  debate  on  H  J  Res.  268,  the  predecessor 
to  this  year's  H  ,J.  Res.  290.  Finally,  this  col- 
lection represents  several  days  of  Senate 
Floor  debate  in  1986. 

I  hold  up  these  exhibits  for  a  simple  rea- 
son: Of  all  the  skeptical  questions  I  have 
heard  raised  in  these  hearings,  there  are  an- 
swers. Most  of  them  have  been  answered 
thoroughly  and  exhaustively  in  these  docu- 
ments and  debutes.  The  folks  who  have  come 
in  here  and  asked,  "What's  the  definition  of 
an  "outlay'?"  or.  "".Aren't  we  worried  about 
the  courts  writing  budgets?  "  just  haven't 
read  these  materials.  These  and  other  ques- 
tions have  already  been  answered. 

I  don't  want  to  take  up  an  extreme  amount 
of  time  here,  today.  Mr  Chairman,  but  I  do 
make  the  commitment  that  I  and  my  staff 
will  make  sure  that,  prior  to  and  during 
Floor  debate,  we  will  refer  to.  reproduce,  and 
augment  the  legislative  record  that  already 
has  been  built  so  that  the  House  produces  a 
clear  and  sufficient  record  for  our  amend- 
ment. 

This  hearing  is  supposed  to  focus  on  the 
operation  and  enforcement  of  the  amend- 
ment. First.  I  want  to  emphasize  -and  I  can't 
emphasize  it  strongly  enough— when  ratified, 
this  Constitutional  amendment  will  not  be 
operating  in  a  vacuum.  There  will  be  imple- 
menting and  enforcing  legislation.  The 
Chairman  and  I  have  a  slight  difference  as  to 
timing,  but  there  will  be  follow-up  legisla- 
tion. 

Implementing  legislation  is  the  usual  and 
appropriate  place  to  work  out  procedural  de- 
tails. We've  spent  125  years  writing  imple- 
menting legislation  for  the  I3th.  14th.  and 
I5th  Amendments,  the  Civil  Rights  Amend- 
ments that  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Civil 
War.  Many  think  we  haven't  finished  writing 
such  legislation.  We've  spent  89  .veai"s  writ- 
ing implementing  legislation  for  the  I6th 
Amendment,  authorizing  a  federal  Income 
tax.  with  no  end  in  sight. 

The  earliest  our  amendment  is  likely  to 
lake  effect  is  fiscal  1997  That  gives  us  ade- 
quate time  to  carefully  and  thoroughly  write 
and  consider  implementing  and  enforcing 
legislation  -and  to  bring  the  President  to 
the  table  in  that  process,  as  well.  From  the 
Budget  act  of  1974  to  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  I.  n.  and  III.  to  the  1990  Budf  ?t  En- 
forcement Act.  we've  seen  that  months  of  ne- 
gotiation and  attention  to  detail  is  nec- 
essary to  write  any  major  budget  process 
legislation. 

But  a  Constitutional  amendment  Is  dif- 
ferent from  that  legislation  It's  supposed  to 
be  a  framework.  Its  language  is  supposed  to 
be  elegantly  simple.  But  it  has  to  be  ade- 
quately and  completely  enough  formulated 
to  be  enforceable  and  practicable. 

This  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  we  have  so 
much  legislative  history.  Over  the  last  five 
years.  I've  worked  with  our  former  House 
colleague  Larry  Craig  and  current  colleagues 
Bob  Smith.  Tom  Carper.  Olympia  Snowe. 
Jim  Moody,  and  others,  to  comb  through 
that  legislative  record,  to  listen  to  the  ques- 
tions and  criticisms,  and  to  come  up  with  an 
amendment  that  is  brief  enough  but  com- 
plete enough  to  belong  In  the  Constitution, 
tough  enough  but  flexible  enough  to  stand 
the  test  of  time. 

Once  we  as  a  Congress  have  decided  to  put 
ourselves  in  this  particular  box.  requiring  us 
and  the  President  to  balance  outln.vs  and  re- 
ceipts, then  we  can  figure  out  how  to  work 
within  the  confines  of  that  box 

Now.  I  do  want  to  address  specifically  some 
of  the  points  you  have  raised  today.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison. 
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Lets  go  right  to  the  question  of  court  en- 
forcement, first  There  are  numerous  court 
precedents  that  limit  a  party's  "standing"  to 
bring  cases  into  federal  courts,  especially  in 
areas  where  the  courts  traditionally  have  de- 
ferred to  the  elective  branches  in  their  Con- 
stitutional role  of  making  "political  deci- 
sions", and  in  cases  where  there  is  only  a 
""generalized  grievance  *  *  *  common  to  all 
members  of  the  public"  (U.S.  v.  Richardson. 
418  US.  166.  177.  179-80  (1974  ii.  The  court  has 
an  obligation  to  "say  what  the  law  is" 
(Marbury  v.  Madison.  1  Cranch.  137.  177 
(180311.  but  it  also  consistently  has  preferred 
to  prescribing  the  least  intrusive  remedy 
that  the  law  requires. 

Under  our  amendment,  and  assuming  for 
the  moment  that  Congress  does  not  further 
legislate  on  the  court  issue,  the  court  would 
be  limited  to  finding  individual  Acts  of  Con- 
gress unconstitutional  and  to  restraining  the 
Executive  from  some  action  or  activity. 

But.  going  back  to  that  assumption  I  just 
mentioned:  The  Congress  can.  through  legis- 
lation, confer,  deny,  or  limit  court  jurisdic- 
tion over  eases  arising  under  this  amend- 
ment. The  Congress  can.  through  statute, 
confer  or  den.v  standing.  The  Congress  can 
say  whatr— if  any  -specific  remedies  a  court 
could  apply.  The  Congress  can  provide  for  ex- 
pedited adjudication.  1  think  it's  appro- 
priate—and good— for  the  relevant  commit- 
tees of  jurisdiction  to  sit  down  after  H.J 
Res.  290  goes  out  to  the  states  for  ratifica- 
tion and  go  over  the  role  of  the  courts  in  de- 
tail. 

However,  there  are  two  additional,  major 
reasons  that  I  feel  the  courts  will  virtually 
never  be  called  upon  to  resolve  questions 
arising  under  this  amendment 

The  first  is  that  implementing,  procedural 
legislation  will  be  enacted  to  handle  the  de- 
tails of  how  to  operate  under,  and  enforce 
the  amendment.  We  may  have  Gramm-Rud- 
man-HoUings  IV'  or  V.  we  may  have  Son-of- 
Budget  Enforcement  Act.  or  we  may  have 
something  new  and  different.  But  Congress- 
with  some  input  from  the  President  -will  de- 
cide whether  there's  a  sequester,  what  pro- 
grams will  be  priorities,  and  how  spending 
caps  will  be  compiled  with. 

Second,  the  principal  sponsors  of  H.J.  Res. 
290  have  spent  years  listening  to  comments 
such  as  yours  and  others.  We  have  built  on 
and  refined  earlier  proposals  and  have  in- 
cluded two  provisions  in  H..J.  Res.  290  that 
will  help  make  it  self-enforcing. 

The  fii"st  self-enforcing  provision  is  the  re- 
quirement that  a  receipts  estimate  be  en- 
acted as  a  prerequisite  for  the  rest  of  the 
budget  process  to  go  forward.  You  and  others 
have  correctly  guessed  what  happens  if  no 
receipts  estimate  is  enacted:  The  same  thing 
as  happens  under  current  law  if  Congress  and 
the  President  fail  to  agree  on  spending  levels 
or  if  the  debt  limit  were  not  raised  on  sched- 
ule: The  government  shuts  down.  If  outlays 
can  not  exceed  estimated  receipts,  and  re- 
ceipts have  not  been  estimated,  then  outlays 
can  not  go  forward,  except  by  the  S  vote  the 
amendment  allows  to  spend  in  excess  of  esti- 
mated receipts 

You.  and  others,  have  raised  the  question. 
■What  if  Congress  routinely  gets  in  the  habit 
of  providing  for  excess  outlays  by  a  H  vote 
year  afi.er  year  after  year?" 

My  answer  to  that  is  simple:  If  the  govern- 
ment habitually  waives  the  amendment, 
then  there  really  is  no  hope  for  our  chil- 
dren's economic  future  But  that  is  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  are  headed  under  the  cur- 
rent system.  At  least  the  Balanced  Badget 
Amendment  would  make  it  harder  to  run 
those  deficlta  and  would  hold  the  nation's 
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elected  officials  fully  and  publicly  account- 
able. 

Incidentally,  you  and  others  have  raised  a 
valid  complaint  about  the  word  "agree  "  in 
oar  amendment.  Obviously,  our  intent  is  to 
require  enactment  of  a  law  establishing  a  re- 
ceipts estimate  Those  are  the  words  in  our 
amendment  that  already  have  meaning 
under  the  Constitution.  But  I  will  talk  to  my 
other  principal  sponsors,  and  I  think  we  can 
offer  a  technical  amendment  to  clarify  tht- 
confusion  caused  by  requiring  the  President 
and  Congress  to  ""agree."' 

The  second  self-enforcement  mechanism  in 
our  amendment  is  the  -^s  vote  requirement 
for  increasing  the  limit  on  debt  held  by  the 
public.  Such  a  vote  will  be  unnecessary  if  we 
balance  the  budget  every  year.  Such  a  vote 
will  serve  as  a  significant  deterrent  to  gam- 
ing the  system  or  to  using  a  Rosy  Scenario 
receipts  estimate.  The  debt  limit  vote  oper- 
ates especially  as  a  motivator  on  precisely 
those  most  responsible  for  managing  the 
budget  process:  The  Congressional  Leader- 
ship and  the  President,  since  these  principals 
are  always  those  most  concerned  about  any 
debt  limit  votes. 

One  final  point:  I  find  more  than  a  little 
surprising  your  assertion  that  parties  will 
sue.  as  a  result  of  enforcement  of  this 
amendment,  for  more  spending.  I  don't  see 
how  the  court  could  order  the  Congress  or 
the  President  to  violate  the  Constitution  to 
fulfill  some  obligation  that  doesn't  already 
exist  pursuant  to  another  Constitutional 
mandate. 

1  don't  want  to  put  you  on  the  spot  this 
moment,  but  if  you  can  find  a  Supreme 
Court  case  in  which  the  government  was 
forced  to  spend  to  provide  a  benefit  whith, 
by  law.  it  had  decided  not  to  provide.  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  could  share  that  case 
with  my  staff  so  that  we  can  avoid  any  mis- 
understandings or  misinterpretations  when 
we  build  our  lPtrislat:vt'  rccofi 

Ms.  PELOSI  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
ot  H  R,  5250,  legislation  to  extencj  the  current 
emergency  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram This  bill  would  provide  up  to  26  weeks 
of  additional  unemployment  benefits  to  work- 
ers who  exhaust  their  regular  State  unemploy- 
ment benefits  after  June  13.  1992.  This  bill 
also  modifies  the  permanent  extended  t)enefits 
program  to  facilitate  making  future  t>enefits 
available  during  high  unemployment  periods 

The  millions  of  people  who  are  still  unem- 
ployed would  strongly  disagree  with  the  Presi- 
dent's statements  that  the  current  economic 
downturn  has  improved.  In  May,  the  number 
of  unemployed  persons  increased  by  3-9,000 
to  9.5  million,  raising  (he  unemployment  rate 
to  7  5  percent.  This  is  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment rate  American  workers  have  faced  since 
August  1984  The  President  tells  us  not  to 
worry  because  this  increase  is  largely  ex- 
plained by  school  kids  trying  to  find  summer 
|0bs.  however  3.4  million  of  these  inaividuals 
have  been  out  ot  work  for  more  than  15 
weeks,  the  highest  level  since  tslovember 
■983.  And.  most  of  this  increase  is  accounted 
for  by  the  2  million  persons  who  have  been 
out  of  work  for  more  than  6  months. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  projects  only  a  modest  recovery  in  the 
second  half  of  this  year.  Now  is  not  the  time 
to  cede  our  good  judgment  to  statistical  eco- 
nomic indicators  and  turn  our  backs  on  individ- 
uals who  are  unable  to  find  jobs.  Unless  this 
legislation  is  enacted,  the  current  temporary 
extended  benefits  program  will  expire  July  4 


Mr.  Chairman,  having  their  unemployment 
benefits  pulled  out  from  under  them  is  not  the 
way  for  this  country's  unemployed  workers  to 
commemorate  America's  Independence  Day. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  House  Joint 
Resolution  290,  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment, 

I  have  served  in  this  body  for  35  years,  and 
I  cannot  recall  a  time  when  Congress  has 
tieen  held  m  lower  esteem  by  the  American 
people. 

We  wring  our  hands  when  it  comes  to  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  that  concern  them,  be  it 
health  care,  the  banking  system,  or  even  the 
recession. 

But  that  doesn't  stop  us  from  spending  their 
money — and  spending  their  children's  money 
as  we  run  unprecedented  deficits  year  in  and 
year  out. 

Today,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  change 
the  harsh  judgment  that  is  being  brought  to 
bear  against  the  102d  Congress 

If  we  are  willing  to  put  politics  aside  and  do 
what's  right  for  America,  this  Congress  could 
be  remembered  as  the  Congress  that  finally 
put  an  end  to  this  sea  of  red  ink  that  is  threat- 
ening to  bankrupt  our  Nation. 

As  I  prepare  to  retire,  I  am  often  asked 
What  IS  the  most  important  vote  you  have  cast 
in  Congress'' 

During  my  career.  I  have  cast  many  historic 
votes 

I  voted  for  the  landmark  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964 

I  supported  the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment 
that  demanded  that  the  Soviet  Union  respect 
the  human  rights  of  its  citizens  if  it  was  going 
to  get  most-tavored-nation  trading  status  from 
the  United  States. 

And  I  helped  pass  the  legislation  that  gave 
the  President  the  authorization  he  needed  to 
stand  up  to  Saddam  Hussein  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

But  today's  vole,  if  it  is  successful,  may  well 
overshadow  all  these. 

I  don't  take  the  decision  to  amend  our  Con- 
stitution lightly.  Nor  do  I  kid  myself  that  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  will  instantly  make  all 
our  budget  problems  disappear. 

But  a  balanced  budget  amendment  will  take 
away  the  congressional  charge  card  and  ac- 
complish what  nothing  else  has  succeeded  m 
doing  since  I  arrived  here  36  years  ago — it  will 
force  Congress  to  make  the  hard  choices. 

Making  decisions  is  exactly  what  our  con- 
stituents sent  us  here  to  do.  Instead,  we  have 
become  expert  at  avoiding  them. 

At  what  price''  A  national  debt  that  is  going 
to  top  S4  trillion  Interest  payments  alone 
consume  62  cents  of  your  personal  income 
tax  dollars. 

And  your  children's  taxes. 

I  have  four  young  grandchildren.  I  want 
them  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labor,  not  hand  them  over  to  Uncle  Sam  to 
pay  the  bills  we  have  left  them. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  stop  mortgaging  the 
future.  Pass  the  balanced  budget  amendment 
today  and  send  it  to  the  States  for  ratification 
and  we  will  leave  a  legacy  to  be  proud  of. 

Mr  CONDIT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  m 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  290,  the 
Stenholm  proposal  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  require  a  balanced  Federal  budget.  I 
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do  not  take  this  position  lightly  We  should  not 
trifle  with  our  Constitution.  But,  as  we  have 
seen  in  recent  years,  our  p>olitical  institutions 
have  failed  to  come  to  gnps  with  the  financial 
bankruptcy  of  our  Nation 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1992,  the  U.S,  Govern- 
ment will  spend  more  money  it  doesn't  have 
than  any  time  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 
Never  before,  in  time  ot  world  war  or  great  de- 
pression, has  our  Governments  budget  fallen 
so  far  into  the  red.  In  just  the  last  10  years, 
our  national  debt  has  tripled — and  now  ap- 
proaches $4  trillion. 

What  does  this  mean  in  real  terms'' 

Our  National  Government,  in  this  next  fiscal 
year,  will  be  spending  n-tore  to  pay  debt  serv- 
ice than  any  other  item  in  the  Federal  budg- 
et— including  defense.  Social  Security,  and 
Medicare. 

Were  it  not  for  this  debt  service  obligation, 
we  would  have  8300  billion  available  to  help 
balance  the  budget,  pay  for  comprehensive 
national  health  care,  enact  a  middle  class  tax 
cut,  or  provide  aid  to  our  cities  and  counties. 

We  add  over  Si  billion  to  the  national  debt 
every  day 

For  every  S200  billion  we  add  to  the  debt, 
we  obligate  our  children  to  pay  an  additional 
87,000  in  taxes  for  interest  costs  alone  over 
their  lives  as  taxpayers 

There  is  no  easy  solution  to  this  problem. 
Any  politician  who  suggests  that  a  solution 
can  be  painless  or  who  suggests  a  solution  is 
not  necessary  is  lying  to  the  Amencan  people. 
I  believe  that  we  have  only  one  option  We 
must  bite  the  bullet  and  make  the  tough 
choices.  The  only  way  that  discipline  can  be 
imposed  on  both  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress IS  for  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  mandating  a  balanced  Federal 
budget.  Short  of  that,  I  am  afraid,  will  spell  the 
economic  doom  of  this  Nation  I  urge  my  fel- 
low colleagues  to  support  House  Jomt  Resolu- 
tion 290. 

Ms,  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  foda>  out 
of  concern  that  once  again,  a  concerted  effort 
IS  underway  to  attack  the  benefits  of  our  Na- 
tion's Social  Security,  civil  service,  military, 
veterans,  and  railroad  retirees,  i  am  pleased 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  support  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader's  amendment  to  legis- 
lation establishing  a  constitutional  requirement 
for  a  balanced  budget  This  amendment  deals 
honestly  with  the  American  public  on  how  we 
consider  the  Social  Security  trust  fund  in  the 
context  of  the  Federal  budget.  I  worked  hard 
alongside  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota,  [Mr,  Do^gan],  to  ensure  off 
budget  status  of  the  Social  Security  trust 
funds.  Social  Security  is  a  trust — a  promise  to 
our  people  of  financial  security  in  retirement  If 
the  Congress  has  really  taken  Social  Security 
oft  budget,  as  we  promised  the  American  peo- 
ple in  the  last  Congress,  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son that  trust  fund  should  be  a  pa'l  of  this  dis- 
cussion. 

For  too  many  retired  Americans,  two-thiras 
of  whom  are  women.  Social  Security  means 
the  difference  between  poverty  and  just  get- 
ting by.  Yet  Social  Security  is  not  a  handout, 
it  is  tfieir  money.  By  the  same  token,  a  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  is  not  some  kind  ot  extra 
benefit,  an  annual  COLA  holds  the  line  and 
protects  the  value  of  these  fixed  incomes  A 
one  time  elimination  of  the  COLA  will  imme- 
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diately  push  at  least  160.000  Americans  below 
the  Federal  poverty  line 

Mr  Chairman,  we  must  ensure  that  the  So- 
cial Security  trust  fund  is  protected  Irom 
would-be  raiders  For  the  very  same  reason, 
we  must  go  one  step  further  to  protect  Fed- 
eral, military,  veterans,  and  railroad  retiree 
taenelils  Irom  the  potential  chopping  block,  as 
well  I  believe  our  Nation  must  move  toward  a 
balanced  budget  Yet,  without  continued  vigi- 
lance, the  end  result  ol  the  required  across- 
the  board  cuts  could  mean  an  11 -percent  re- 
d^tion  in  these  retirees'  income.  To  make  my 
point  clear,  today  I  will  reintroduce  cost  o(  liv- 
ing adjustment  equity  legislation  lor  all  Federal 
annuitants  This  legislation  ensures  that  all 
Federal  annuitants  are  guaranteed  a  full  cost- 
o(-living  ad|ustment  next  yuar.  including  Social 
Security,  veterans,  military,  railroad,  and  civil 
service  annuitants  In  the  101st  Congress  I  in- 
troduced a  similar  bill,  which  attracted  almost 
370  cosponsors  I  hope  that  all  ot  my  col- 
leagues will  |0in  with  me,  once  more,  in  sup- 
port of  retirement  security  for  all  Federal  annu- 
itants 

Mrs  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
290  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down  this 
misguided  attempt  at  reducing  our  burgeoning 
deficit. 

First  let  me  say  that  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  basic  principle  of  what  we  are  debating 
today,  namely,  that  our  budget  process  is  in 
desperate  need  o(  reform  and  that  the  tremen- 
dous budget  deficit  and  Federal  debt  are  plac- 
ing a  ball  and  chain  around  the  leg  ol  each 
and  every  one  of  our  children.  A  decade  of  liv- 
ing the  fiscal  high-life  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment during  the  1980s  has  produced  more 
red  ink  than  all  of  the  previous  200  years  of 
our  histon/  combined  The  deficit  inhibits  our 
economy,  stifles  growth,  and  forces  our  Gov- 
ernment to  operate  under  extraordinary  con- 
straints I  am.  however,  saddened  that  we 
have  found  it  necessary  to  come  to  this  point 
of  actually  putting  our  Nation's  fiscal  policy 
within  the  body  of  our  Constitution  Now  I'm 
not  a  constitutional  scholar,  but  I  do  know  that 
amending  the  most  basic  document  of  our  de- 
mocracy IS  something  that  should  tie  based  on 
reason  and  facts,  not  hysteria  generated  by 
public  opinion  polls  and  election  year  politics. 

Yesterday  we  had  the  opportunity  to  vote  on 
a  proposal,  which  I  supported,  to  write  into  law 
a  balanced  budget  statute  This  measure 
would  have  required  the  President  to  do 
something  George  Bush  or  Ronald  Reagan 
never  did — submit  a  balanced  budget  to  the 
Congress — by  1998  Unlike  the  amendment, 
the  statutory  approach  would  have  taken  ef- 
fect m  fiscal  year  1994.  rather  ttian  circulating 
among  the  States  lor  the  next  4  or  5  years, 
where  ratification  is  far  from  guaranteed.  Fur- 
thermore, it  would  have  provided  lor  a  gentle 
transition  into  a  balanced  budget  without  af- 
fecting Social  Security  But  with  a  Ross  Perot- 
like fanaticism,  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
latched  on  to  this  untested,  unproven  constitu- 
tional amendment,  regardless  of  the  possible 
conseguences.  m  the  hope  that  it  will  some- 
how painlessly  put  our  country  back  on  the 
right  track  to  fiscal  responsibility 

What  troubles  me.  Mr  Chairman,  is  that  I 
don't  think  they  or  the  people  really  realize 
what  it  IS  going  to  mean  to  have  to  cut  S400 


billion  from  the  Federal  budget  "Let's  have  a 
balanced  budget,'  sounds  great,  but  it's  where 
this  rrxjney  is  going  to  come  from  that  scares 
me  Those  who  are  the  most  vocal  supporters 
of  this  rrvjlion  claim  that  it  will  not  affect  Social 
Security  or  Medicare  Inasmuch  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  that  he  will  not  cut  defense  any 
more  than  it  has  already  been  cut  and  cer- 
tainly will  not  raise  taxes,  and  inasmuch  as  we 
certainly  can't  stop  paying  the  interest  on  our 
astronomical  debt,  that  doesn't  leave  a  whole 
lot  of  Government  spending  to  cut  or  revenue 
generating  options  to  fall  back  on  Yet  some- 
how this  amendment  is  being  touted  as  the 
magic  snake  oil  which  is  going  to  suddenly  cut 
through  the  Washington  gridlock  and  instill  us 
all  with  a  sense  of  bipartisan  cooperation  and 
brotherhood  And  if  you  believe  that  I  have  a 
Ouija  board  to  sell  you 

The  rhetoric  is  indeed  confusing,  Mr  Chair- 
man When  one  hears  the  President  speaking 
of  his  massive  urban  renewal  plan  in  one 
breath,  but  speaking  ot  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  in  another,  you  have  to  wonder 
how  he  intends  to  pull  it  off  The  two  are  not 
complimentary  objectives  Clearly,  as  a  Mem- 
ber from  an  urban  congressional  district,  I 
have  serious  concerns  over  the  possible  ef- 
fects of  broad,  across-the-board  budget  cuts. 
Many  of  my  constituents  depend  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  barest  essentials  of 
life:  housing,  food,  health  care.  And  with  the 
classic  circle  of  poverty  showing  little  sign  of 
abating,  the  results  of  Federal  austerity  could 
be  tragic 

In  this  election  year  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  likely  to  support  House  Joint  Resolution 
290  for  purely  political  advantage  But  what 
will  those  who  do  tell  your  constituents  when 
the  real  cuts  are  going  to  have  to  be  made. 
Few  of  you  who  embrace  Stenholm  expressed 
a  willingness  to  raise  taxes  on  the  rich  And  I 
haven't  heard  you  say  much  ab(iut  the  fact 
that  entitlements  will  have  to  be  scaled  back. 
Earlier  today,  I  heard  one  of  my  colleagues 
extolling  the  virtues  of  the  American  dairy  in- 
dustry I  wonder  it  that  Member  will  be  willing 
to  cut  dairy  subsidies  to  his  State  in  order  to 
help  cut  the  deficit.  And  what  about  Members 
who  represent  the  farmers''  Will  they  be  will- 
ing to  open  up  the  1990  farm  bill  to  look  for 
unnecessary  spending  within  these  programs'' 
I  do  not  know  what  you  will  do  in  such  cases 
but  I  do  know  that  all  of  us  better  be  prepared 
to  have  our  favorite  Federal  program  come 
under  the  scrutiny  of  this  balanced  budget 
amendment 

When  most  Americans  think  of  Federal 
spending,  they  generally  only  think  atwut  wel- 
fare, food  stamps,  and  housing  programs,  or 
that,  frankly.  Federal  spending  plays  no  role  in 
their  life  They  forget  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spends  money  on  highways,  bridges, 
food  safety,  crime  fighting,  national  parks,  and 
allocates  billions  of  dollars  to  help  keep  your 
local  taxes  lower  Each  and  every  one  of 
these  and  all  other  Federal  programs  will  be 
affected 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  already  have  the  nec- 
essary tools  in  place  to  help  fight  runaway 
spending,  but  unfortunately  we  seem  to  collec- 
tively lack  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  implement 
them.  Even  if  this  measure  passes,  legislation 
will  still  have  to  be  passed  to  give  this  amend- 
ment the  appropriate  mechanisms  to  cut  the 


deficit  rather  than  looking  to  the  Constitution, 
I  think  we  should  t>e  looking  at  ourselves  and 
our  individual  determination,  or  lack  thereof  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  balance  the  budget  Mr 
Chairman,  this  legislation,  well  intentional 
though  It  may  be.  is  pure  and  simple  window 
dressing  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
"no "  on  House  Joint  Resolution  290 

Mr  KANJORSKI  Mr  Chairman,  although  i 
strongly  support  efforts  to  reduce  the  Federal 
deficit,  and  believe  that  reducing  the  Federal 
deficit  must  be  a  lop  national  priority,  I  cannot 
m  good  conscience  vote  tor  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 290,  the  so-called  balanced  budget 
amendment  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain my  vote 

On  January  3,  1991,  I  along  with  every 
Other  Memt)er  of  the  I02d  Congress,  swore  a 
sacred  oath  to  "support  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  against  all  en- 
emies, foreign  and  domestic  " 

The  so-called  balanced  budget  amendment 
IS  the  biggest  domestic  assault  on  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  since  the  Civil 
War  It  IS  a  classic  example  of  the  old  adage 
that  the  ends,  no  matter  how  worthy,  do  not 
always  justify  the  means 

The  balanced  budget  amendment  is  fatally 
flawed  in  four  ways  It  promises  more  than  it 
can  deliver  It  is  tiased  on  a  fundamental  mis 
understanding  of  Federal  and  Stale  budgets  it 
It  does  work,  its  consequences  will  be  dev- 
astating for  average  working  families  and  sen- 
ior citizens  on  fixed  incomes,  as  well  as  tor 
the  economy  as  a  whole  And  it  is  constitu- 
tionally unsound. 

I  will  elatx)rate  on  the  four  fatal  flaws  of  the 
so-called  balanced  budget  amendment,  de- 
scribe the  possible  calamitous  consequences 
of  Its  enactment,  particularly  in  northeastern 
and  central  Pennsylvania,  provide  the  analysis 
of  noted  economists  and  businessmen  on  it, 
and  then  offer  my  own  constructive  alternative 
to  reduce  the  budget  deficit. 

THE  AMENDMENT  PROMISES  MORE  THAN  IT  CAN  DELIVER 

Dr.  Robert  D.  Reischauer,  the  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  has  de- 
scribed the  so-called  balance  budget  amend- 
ment as: 

Anotfier  empt.v  promise,  one  that  futxher 
erodes  public  confidence  in  our  political  in- 
slllutlons.  *  •  *  A  tjalanied  budpet  amend- 
ment, in  and  of  itself,  is  not  a  solution.  *  *  * 
In  this  election  .year,  it  would  be  a  cruel 
hoax  to  suggest  to  the  American  public  that 
one  more  procedural  promise  in  the  form  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  is  noint:  to  tret 
the  job  done 

Nothing  in  the  amendment  describes  how 
the  budget  is  to  be  balanced,  what  programs 
should  be  cut.  and  what  taxes  should  be 
raised.  It  is  not  a  selt-fultilling  prophecy 

Adopting  an  amendment  which  says  thai  the 
budget  is  to  be  balanced  does  not  make  it  so, 
any  more  than  adopting  an  amendment  saying 
that  the  Earth  is  flat  would  make  it  flat. 

The  truth  is  that  balancing  the  budget  re- 
quires tough  decisions  on  specific  programs 
and  specific  taxes.  It  requires  tough  decisions 
which  no  President  has  been  willing  to  make 
for  several  decades  Despite  all  the  balanced 
budget  rhetoric  that  we  have  heard  from  this 
President  and  his  predecessor,  neither  one 
has  proposed  even  a  single  balanced  budget 
over  the  last  i2  years. 


The  amendment  is  a  political  ploy  designed 
to  make  politicians  look  good  while  actually 
making  no  difficult  or  painful  decisions  It  is  a 
veritable  fig  leaf  created  to  give  its  proponents 
cover  until  after  the  next  election. 

Dr  Lawrence  Chimenne.  senior  economic 
counselor  and  DRlMcGraw-Hill  fellow  at  the 
highly  regarded  Economic  Strategy  Institute, 
summed  up  the  so-called  balanced  budget 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  my  judgment,  it  Is  simply  another  gim- 
miLk  like  •  *  *  Gramm-Rudman.  *  *  *  It  will 
not  only  be  an  ineffective  tool  in  dealing 
with  the  problem,  but  in  my  view  is  simply 
a  way  to  attempt  to  avoid  what  will  be  dif- 
ficult choices 

It  IS  likely  to  encourage  even  more  use  of 
optimistic  forecasts,  program  underesti- 
mation, moving  programs  off-budget,  and 
other  similar  techniques  in  order  to  avoid 
the  tough  decisions  that  will  need  to  be 
made  to  actually  Vialance  the  budget.  Thus, 
the  balanced  budget  amendment  has  the  po- 
tential of  making  the  budget  process  even 
more  flawed  than  it  was  in  the  1980's. 

*  '  *  adoption  of  a  Federal  balanced  budget 
amendment  would  create  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  off  budgeting  and  other 
budgetary  gimmicks.  Since  we're  already 
had  12  years  of  this,  this  would  be  a  very  un- 
desirable result. 

THE  AMENDMFNT  IS  BASED  ON  A  MISUNDERSTANDING  OP 

FEDERAL  AND  S'^ATE  BLiDGE'S 

I  frequently  hear  the  complaint.  "I  have  to 
balance  my  budget  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  to  balance  their  budgets.  Why  is 
the  Federal  Government  unable  to  balance  its 
budget"?" 

The  short  answer  is  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment uses  a  stricter  set  of  accounting  rules 
than  State  and  local  governments,  businesses, 
and  household 

The  Federal  Government  uses  what  is 
called  a  unified  budget  in  which  all  expenses, 
revenues,  and  assets  are  listed  on  one  ledger 
sheet  State  and  local  governments,  as  well  as 
most  businesses  and  households,  however, 
have  two  separate  budgets:  an  operating 
budget  lor  day-to-day  expenses,  and  a  sepa- 
rate capital  budget  for  investments  m  assets 
which  will  continue  to  have  a  value  at  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year 

For  State  and  local  governments,  examples 
of  operating  expenses  are  salaries  for  munici- 
pal employees  and  teachers,  welfare  pay- 
ments, and  the  cost  of  garbage  collection. 
State  and  local  capital  expenditures  include 
roads,  sewer  and  water  systems,  school  build- 
ings, prisons  and  dike  systems. 

For  businesses,  operating  expenses  include 
employee  labor  costs,  and  the  cost  of  parts 
and  raw  materials  Capital  expenses  include 
the  cost  of  new  plant  and  equipment,  and  the 
development  of  new  products  and  production 
methods. 

For  households,  operating  expenses  include 
food,  clothing,  and  medical  care.  Capital  ex- 
penses include  home,  car,  and  furniture  costs. 

If  State  and  local  governments,  businesses, 
and  households  were  measured  using  the 
stricter  "unified""  budget  standard  used  by  the 
Federal  Government,  none  ol  them  would 
have  balanced  budgets 

State  and  local  governments,  businesses. 
and  households  all  borrow  money  for  capital 
expenditures,  and  often  even  for  operating  ex- 
penses. Thus,  like  the  Federal  Government, 
they  are  all  technically  m  debt. 


If  you  own  a  home,  and  have  a  home  loan, 
you  are  in  debt.  If  you  own  a  car,  and  have 
a  car  loan,  you  are  in  debt.  If  you  have  an  out- 
standing credit  card  balance  tiecause  you  pur- 
chased furniture  or  took  a  vacation,  you  are  in 
debt  Many  people  are  continuously  in  debt 
from  the  day  they  thecoma  old  enough  to  sign 
a  loan  agreement,  to  the  day  they  die. 

Debt,  in  and  of  itself,  is  not  necessarily  bad 
if  a  government,  a  business,  or  a  household 
has  assets,  or  collateral,  to  back  up  that  debt. 

Your  house  stands  behind  your  home  loan. 
your  car  behind  your  car  loan.  A  plant  or  pur- 
chase commitments  stand  behind  commercial 
loans.  Physical  assets  such  as  schools,  pris- 
ons, roads,  and  sewer  systems  stand  behind 
State  and  local  bond  issues 

Much  of  what  the  Federal  Government  pur- 
chases each  year  has  similar  value.  It  is  just 
that  under  the  Federal  Government's  stricter 
accounting  standards,  it  does  not  get  credit  for 
the  value  of  these  assets  on  its  books,  the 
way  that  State  and  local  governments,  busi- 
nesses, and  households  do. 

Each  year  the  Federal  Government  spends 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  on  items  which 
retain  value  long  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  It  buys  ships,  planes,  and  weapons  for 
the  Defense  Department.  It  builds  highways 
and  airports.  It  funds  community  development 
and  builds  housing  for  senior  citizens.  It  funds 
water  and  sewage  system  construction 
projects,  finances  industrial  development, 
dredges  waterways,  and  cleans  up  hazardous 
wastesites.  It  also  has  vast  holdings  of  land 
with  a  virtually  incalculable  worth. 

Stephen  D.  Gold,  the  Director  of  the  Center 
tor  the  Study  of  the  States  has  written  that: 

'Die  p.xpenente  of  the  slates  does  not  but- 
•  ress  the  case  for  a  federal  balanced  budget 
.imendment.  *  *  *  It  is  naive  to  believe  that 
.since  states  balance  their  budgets,  the  Fed- 
oral  Government  should  be  able  to  so  as  well. 
States  do  not  alwa.vs  balance  their  budgets. 
Many  states  avoid  deficits  only  by  using 
funds  carried  over  from  previous  years  or  by 
relying  on  gimmicks  that  often  represent  un- 
sound policy. 

California  is  probably  the  state  that  has 
ihe  greatest  similarity  to  the  fiscal  predica- 
ment of  the  federal  government.  Despite  a 
balanced  budget  requirement,  a  relatively 
strict  limitation  on  state  spending  passed  in 
1979  and  Proposition  13.  it  has  had  deficits 
three  times  in  the  past  decade  (in  1983.  1988 
and  1991).  Another  enormous  deficit  is  inevi- 
table this  year.  $9  billion  is  a  good  estimate 
of  its  size.  *  *  *  no  cure  for  the  deficit  is  in 
sight.  The  state  credit  rating  was  reduced 
last  year,  and  another  reduction  is  probable 
before  long.  California's  predicament  clearly 
shows  that  a  balanced  budget  provision  is  no 
panacea.  In  fact,  at  present  it  seems  almost 
an  ir.-eipviir.cy 

A  study  by  the  CATO  Institute,  a  very  con- 
servative think  tank,  revealed  that  State  and 
local  governments  have  created  more  than 
25.000  off-budget  entities  which  tax  and  spend 
outside  the  normal  budget  process.  According 
to  Roy  Ash.  Budget  Director  under  Presidents 
Nixon  and  Ford: 

Th.si'  account  for  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  of  ever  growing  debt  even  while 
states  live  with  constitutionally  mandated 
t.'alanced  budgets. 

Dr.  Louis  Fisher  of  the  Library  ot  Congress 
notes  that  this  proliferation  of  special  State 
and  local  budget  entities   has  the  additional 


disadvantage  of  fragmenting  State  and  local 
governments  and  weakening  accountability  to 
C'tizens,  thus  further  undermining  public  con- 
fidence in  Government 

A  1985  study  by  the  independent,  non- 
partisan. General  Accounting  Office,  pointed 
out  that  in  some  States  the  percentage  of 
funds  covered  by  balanced  budget  require- 
ments was  as  low  as  46  percent  of  total  ex- 
penditures, and  in  no  State  was  it  more  than 
56  percent  ot  total  expenditures 

If  you  applied  the  same  34  to  54  percent 
discount  to  the  Federal  budget,  it  would  also 
be  in  surplus. 

Similarly,  in  the  past,  debt  backed  by  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  Stale  and  local  governments 
made  up  almost  all  of  State  and  local  tX)rrow- 
ing.  Today,  full  faith  and  credit  debt  makes  up 
less  than  a  third  of  all  State  and  local  borrow- 
ing, and  debt  incurred  by  special  districts  and 
authorities  makes  up  more  than  two-thirds  ot 
all  State  and  local  txirrowing 

Even  the  President's  own  Oftice  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  estimates  that  more  than 
S256  billion  of  this  years  budget  is  tor  capital 
expenditures.  If  that  8256  billion  worth  of  ex- 
penditures— and  the  interest  associated  with 
previous  years'  expenditures  tor  capital  as- 
sets— was  in  a  separate  capital  budget,  the 
Federal  Government's  operating  budget  would 
look  very  different 

When  comparing  the  fiscal  health  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  the  fiscal  health  of 
State  and  local  governments,  businesses,  or 
households,  it  is  important  to  use  identical 
measuring  sticks  so  that  you  are  companng 
apples  to  apples,  rather  than  apples  to  or- 
anges. If  the  Federal  Government  had  to  liq- 
uidate Its  holdings,  and  pay  off  all  of  its  debt 
today,  as  individuals  do  when  they  die.  and  as 
businesses  do  when  ,hey  go  out  of  business, 
the  Federal  Government  would  have  more 
than  enough  assets  to  pay  off  all  of  its  debt. 

IF  THE  AMENDMENT  DOES  WORK,  THE  CONSEQUENCES 
WILL  BE  DEVASTATING  FOR  NORTHEASTERN  AND 
CENTRAL  PENNSv:vAN;a  AND  cQc  (yjo  \tr\ryn/i,i 
ECONOMY 

If  we  assume  that  the  amendment  is  effec- 
tive, its  implementation  will  be  devastating  for 
average  working  families,  senior  citizens  living 
on  fixed  incomes,  and  for  the  economy  of  our 
Nation  and  region 

In  the  upcoming  fiscai  vear.  *993.  the  budg- 
et for  the  Federal  Government  is  estimated  to 
be  as  follows 

Outlays.  $1,500  billion. 

Revenues.  Si. '73  billion. 

Deficit.  S327  billion. 

Of  our  total  S\500  billion  in  outlays.  S2i4 
billion  is  for  interest  on  the  national  debt,  an 
Item  which  cannot  be  cut  Outlays  tor  aH  other 
expenses  thus  total  Si  .286. 

It  we  want  to  balance  the  budget  by  cutting 
all  programs  equally,  including  such  vital  pro- 
grams as  Social  Security.  Medicare,  and  vet- 
erans' benefits,  then  we  have  to  cut  S327  bil- 
lion out  of  a  total  of  S\286  billion 

That  IS  almost  exactly  a  25  percent  cut  in 
every  program,  popular  and  unpopular,  vital 
and  expendable,  alike 

Imagine  the  impact  in  our  area  of  a  25-per- 
cent cut  in  every  program  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment operates.  Imagine  telling  senior  citizens 
that  instead  of  getting  a  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment 'COLjA]  this  vear  their  benefits  are  aomo 
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lo  be  cut  by  25  percent.  Imagine  telling  them 
that  their  Medicare  costs  are  also  increasing 
by  ?5  percent 

In  |ust  Pennsylvania's  11Ih  Congressional 
District  alone  m  fiscal  year  1990 — the  nx)st  re- 
cent year  tor  which  data  is  available — senior 
citizens  received  more  than  S539.668.407  in 
Social  Security  txjnelils  Medicare  tjenefits  to- 
taled $315,905,880  VA  compensation  aixj 
pensions  totaled  an  additional  S53.923.317 
The  Black  Lung  Comptjnsation  Program  pro- 
vided 5108,943.333  in  benefits  to  retired  mine 
workers,  their  survivors  and  dependents 

A  25-percent  cut  in  these  programs  would 
reduce  the  income  of  senior  citizens  in  north- 
eastern and  central  Pennsylvania  by 
S254.610.234  And  remember,  this  figure  is 
low  because  the  data  is  almost  3  years  old 

A  S250  million  dollar  cut  in  Federal  spend- 
ing in  the  nth  Congressional  District  for  just 
these  4  programs  is  roughly  equivalent  to  lay- 
ing-oft  all  of  the  employees  of  the  lO  largest 
private  employers  in  our  district  Imagine  the 
devastating  impact  of  layoffs  that  large 

We  also  have  to  rememt^er  that  m  addition 
to  the  hardships  which  cuts  of  this  magnitude 
will  impose  on  senior  citizens,  there  is  an  ad- 
ditional ripple  effect  tsecause  these  individuals 
will  have  to  reduce  their  expenditures  for  food, 
shelter,  clothing  and  other  necessities  of  life 
This  will  hurt  many  other  necessities  of  life 
This  will  hurt  many  other  local  businesses, 
and  result  in  increased  unemployment  and 
business  bankruptcies. 

Families  USA  estimates  that  the  average 
Pennsylvania  senior  citizen  would  lose  at  least 
SI. 873  a  year  in  Social  Security  and  Medicare 
benefits  if  the  amendment  is  passed  State- 
wide, senior  citizens  would  lose  more  than 
$4  2  billion  dollars  a  year  Ron  Pollack,  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  Families  USA  says.  "That 
would  be  like  cutting  oft  Social  Security 
checks  2  weeks  before  Thankgiving  and  not 
starting  them  up  again  until  a  week  after 
Christmas."  Pollack  added.  "President  Bush's 
constitutional  budget  amendment  is  like  a  dag- 
ger aimed  at  the  heart  of  Medicare  ' 

In  fiscal  year  1990  the  Federal  Government 
spent  over  S3.7 13.922.334  in  the  11th  Con- 
gressional District  A  25-percent  across-the- 
t)oard  cut  would  remove  S928.480.583  from 
our  local  economy.  The  ripple  effect  will  mag- 
nify the  impact  of  these  cuts  by  more  than  lOO 
percent. 

A  S928  million  cut  in  Federal  spending  in 
the  11th  Congressional  District  is  roughly  the 
equivalent  ot  laying-otf  all  of  the  employees  of 
the  25  largest  private  employers  in  the  district. 

Let  us  assume,  as  many  do.  that  Social  Se- 
curity. Medicare,  and  veterans  benefits  are  too 
popular  to  be  cut  by  25  percent  and  that  the 
most  that  will  happen  is  that  their  funding  will 
t>e  fro/en.  that  is  no  COLAs 

Funding  tor  these  three  programs  totals 
S469  billion  If  we  subtract  8469  billion  and  the 
321 4  billion  payment  for  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  from  our  total  outlays,  all  that  re- 
mains IS  S81  7  billion 

In  order  to  balance  the  budget  we  then 
r>eed  to  cut  S327  billion  from  a  total  ot  S817 
billion.  That  is  almost  exactly  a  40-percent 
across-the-board  cut  in  every  Federal  pro- 
gram, 

Whiat  does  that  mean?  To  begin  with,  it 
means  a  40-percent  cut  m  the  Si 08.943.333 


our  district  receives  in  black  lung  compensa- 
tion That  IS  a  S43.577,333  cut.  Since  rel- 
atively tew  areas  ot  the  country  t)enefit  from 
the  Black  Lung  Compensation  Program,  we 
cannot  assume  that  it  will  t>e  immune  from 
budget  cuts.  In  fact,  it  is  a  likely  candidate  for 
complete  elimination. 

This  also  means  a  40-percent  cut  in  de- 
fense spending  And  40-percent  cuts  in  the 
FBI,  the  Drug  Enforcennent  Administration,  air 
traffic  control,  medical  research,  student  loans. 
Head  Stan,  food  and  drug  inspection,  environ- 
mental cleanups  and  regulation,  school 
lunches,  flood  protection.  |ob  training,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  and  economic  devel- 
opment 

Overall  it  means  Si. 2  billion  less  will  be 
spent  in  the  nth  Congressional  District,  and 
thus  more  layofts  and  more  business  bank- 
ruptcies, particularly  when  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  multiplier  effect 

But  President  Bush  tells  us  he  will  veto  any 
bill  that  Cuts  that  much  from  the  defense  budg- 
et He  insists  that  we  spend  at  least  S296  bil- 
lion on  defense 

To  date,  the  Congress  has  not  overridden 
even  one  of  President  Bush's  vetoes  because 
overnding  a  veto  takes  a  two-thirds  maionty. 
That  means  that  if  President  Bush  insists  on 
spending  S296  billion  for  defense,  he  will  proth 
ably  get  his  way 

If  we  subtract  President  Bush's  S296  billion 
in  defense  spending  from  the  outlays  we  are 
allowed  to  cut,  then  we  must  cut  S327  billion 
form  a  remaining  budget  of  only  S521  billion 
That  would  require  a  63-percent  across-the- 
board  cut  in  all  of  the  programs  listed  atxive 

In  the  Black  Lung  Program  alone,  that 
means  a  S68.634.300  cut  in  our  congressional 
district 

Overall  it  means  Si  9  billion  less  will  be 
spent  in  the  1 1  th  Congressional  District,  and 
thus  even  more  layoffs  and  even  more  busi- 
ness bankruptcies,  particularly  when  the  multi- 
plier eflect  IS  taken  into  account, 

Wharton  Econometrics,  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  prestigious  economic  forecasting  firms, 
predicts  that  in  just  the  first  year  after  the 
amendment  goes  into  effect.  Pennsylvania  will 
lose  176.000  |0bs  and  suffer  a  loss  of  S3i  6 
billion  in  personal  income  it  the  amendment  is 
adopted.  These  are  consequences  we  cannot 
afford. 

The  amendment  is  constitutionally  unscxjnd 

The  Constitution  is  the  lifeblood  of  our  de- 
mocracy. It  IS  not  a  document  with  which  to  tri- 
fle. Since  It  was  drafted  two  centuries  ago.  it 
has  been  amended  only  27  times  When  you 
consider  that  the  first  10  amendments,  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  were  adopted  almost  immediately 
after  ratification,  the  Constitution  has  been 
amended  only  1 7  times  m  200  years.  That  is 
an  average  of  less  than  once  a  decade. 

Mr  Roy  L.  Ash.  the  president  of  Litton  In- 
dustries, a  Fortune  500  company,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  ot  Management  and  Budg- 
et under  txith  Presidents  Nixon  and  Ford 
summed  up  the  constitutional  argument 
against  the  so-called  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment quite  succinctly: 

The  Constitution  Is  not  a  trivial  document. 
It's  meant  to  be  binding,  in  a  ver.v  serious 
wa.v  The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  that  it  ar- 
ticulates citizen  rights.  Under  the  amend- 
ment proposed.  Federal  taxing,  spending,  and 


even  IwokkeepinK  would  be  suliject  to  chal- 
lenge, in  the  court*,  by  any  citizen  of  stand- 
ing who  could  assert  his  own  idea  of  how  the 
tv.inks  should  have  been  kept  and  how  taxin. 
and  spending  should  have  been  conducted.  t>i 
we  want  the  Federal  courts  to  be  our  fiscal 
p<ilic.v  makers  Uto''  And  establish  our  fmok- 
ki'i'ping  rules'' 

We  have  already  seen  in  a  number  of  cities 
what  happens  when  the  Federal  courts  take 
over  local  school  districts  We  also  know  what 
has  happened  in  the  telecommunications  field 
when  a  Federal  judge  attempted  to  microman- 
age  an  entire  industry  Neither  has  been  very 
successful  Both  have  outraged  the  public  Yet 
these  takeovers  will  pale  in  comparison  to 
what  will  hafjpen  when  unelected  Federal 
judges,  with  lite  tenure,  attempt  to  set  budg- 
etary policy 

Massive  ludicial  involvement  is  inevitable 
t>ecause  the  terms  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment are  vague  and  subject  to  multiple  inter- 
pretations. And  there  is  no  way  to  definitively 
define  them  all  in  the  Constitution 

Alan  B  Morrison,  a  noted  constitutional 
scholar  who  has  won  several  landmark  cases 
tjefore  the  US  Supreme  Court,  has  outlined 
just  a  few  of  the  provisions  of  the  amendment 
which  would  iDe  endlessly  litigated: 

What  IS  a  fiscal  year? 

Can  a  fiscal  year  be  changed? 

What  IS  an  outlay'' 

Does  the  amendment  cover  only  actual 
cash  outlays,  or  does  it  also  cover  obligations 
to  spend  in  future  years,  such  as  when  the 
Government  buys  an  aircraft  carrier  over  5 
years  or  makes  a  mortgage  commitment  lor 
30  years'' 

How  should  programs  with  their  own  trust 
funds  like  Social  Security  and  the  highway 
trust  fund  t>e  treated'' 

What  atx)ut  quasi-governmental  entities  like 
Amtrak,  Conrail.  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation.  Postal  Service,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  and  the  Student  Loan 
Marketing  Association'' 

How  are  direct  Federal  loans  to  be  treated? 
Are  they  outlays'' 

How  are  Federal  loan  guarantees  to  be 
treated''  Are  they  outlays'' 

How  should  Federal  insurance,  like  crop  in- 
surance, mortgage  insurance,  deposit  insur- 
ance, and  flood  insurance,  be  treated''  Are 
they  outlays? 

What  IS  a  revenue'' 

What  IS  a  user  fee'' 

What  happens  if  the  President  waits  until 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  tjefore  sending  his 
proposed  budget  to  the  Congress'' 

What  happens  if  the  Presidents  economic 
assumptions  are  inaccurate,  and  who  deter- 
mines if  they  are  inaccurate'' 

What  happens  if  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress cannot  agree  on  a  budgef  Who  makes 
the  cuts  then'' 

What  happens  if  actual  receipts  are  less 
than  estimated  receipts'' 

Who  determines  if  funds  are  being  spent  at 
a  rate  which  will,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  ex- 
ceed the  allowed  amount?  As  Mornson  put  it: 

This  would  mean  that  the  Federal  courts 
would  i»  in  the  business  of  having  to  review 
all  of  the  complicated  budget  data  to  decide 
whether  the  spending  laws  were  in  compli- 
ance with  the  Constitution,  on  a  highly  ac- 
celerated schedule,  with  new  data  coming  in 


all  the  time,  and  with  the  extraordinary 
time  pressures  that  the  inevitable  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  places  upon  litigants  and  the  trial 
judge,  let  alone  the  judges  in  the  loutls  of 
appeals  and  the  Supreme  Cour; 

If  cuts  have  to  t>e  made  in  the  middle  ot  a 
fiscal  year,  how  will  they  be  made'' 

How  will  conflicts  be  resolved  between  this 
amendment  and  the  constitutional  prohibition 
on  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts'' 

Should  funds  be  counted  as  outlays  the  day 
a  check  IS  written  or  only  when  the  check  is 
presented  for  paymenf 

If  the  Government  shifts  the  cost  of  running 
certain  programs  lo  the  private  sector  is  this  a 
tax  "J 

Does  the  amendment  implicitly  give  the 
President  line-item  veto  power'' 

The  so-called  balanced  budget  amendment 
would  do  serious  damage  to  the  delicate  sys- 
tem ot  checks  and  balances  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers established  tor  our  Nation,  The  balance 
of  power  among  the  three  branches  of  our 
Government  would  be  forever  changed.  The 
executive  and  judicial  branches  would  assume 
virtually  full  control  over  the  budget  and  the 
Government 

Mr  Morrison  concluded  his  testimony  on  the 
so-called  balanced-budget  amendment  by 
stating: 

Kach  of  you  should  ask  yourselves  whether 
you  really  want  the  federal  courts  to  control 
the  federal  government.  Do  you  really  think 
that  litigation  is  a  preferable  solution  to  ne- 
gotiation between  the  Congress  and  the 
President?  •  *  *  the  Balanced  Budget  Con- 
stitutional Amendment  is  a  terrible  idea. 
Unbalanced  budgets  may  be  bad  for  the  econ- 
omy, but  this  solution  is  plainly  worse  for 
everyone,  except  perhajjs  for  the  lawyers  who 
will  be  handling  the  cases. 

With  all  of  these  questions  up  in  the  air  and 
subject  to  litigation,  a  likely  result  ot  the  adop- 
tion ot  the  so-called  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment is  a  constitutional  crisis.  The  amendment 
may  tell  us  where  we  want  to  go.  but  it  does 
not  tell  us  how  to  get  there,  nor  does  it  guar- 
antee that  we  ever  will, 

A  BEI'ER  At"' 

Fortunately,  there  are" alternatives  to  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  can  bring  our 
budget  under  control  without  devastating  our 
economy  and  without  undermining  our  Con- 
stitution. 

ADOPT  A  CAPITAL  BUDGET 

Like  the  Slates,  most  businesses,  and  most 
families,  the  Federal  Government  should  sep- 
arate capital  spending  from  normal  operating 
expenses.  Expenditures  for  capital  assets 
which  will  retain  a  value — highways,  weapons 
Systems,  national  parks,  et  cetera — should  be 
financed  through  a  separate  capital  budget, 
just  as  States'  roads,  businesses'  plants,  and 
families'  homes  are  financed.  The  Federal 
Government  spends  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
trillion  dollars  each  year  on  capital  assets  that 
retain  a  value  for  many  years.  Separating 
these  expenditures,  and  the  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  of  interest  costs  associated  with  them, 
into  a  separate  capital  budget  will  provide  a 
more  accurate  accounting  ol  Federal  assets 
and  liabilities, 

ADOPT  BIENNIAL  BUDGETING 

Annual  budgets  may  have  made  sense  50 
or  100  years  ago.  but  in  today's  more  complex 
world  the  Federal  Government  should  switch 


to  2-year  [biennial]  budgeting,  A  2-year  budget 
would  provide  greater  certainty  to  the  budget 
process  and  makes  it  possible  to  do  more  ad- 
vance planning  and  to  take  greater  advantage 
of  economies  of  scale.  Some  economists  sug- 
gest that  just  switching  to  biennial  budgeting 
could  reduce  overall  expenditures  by  5  to  10 
percent, 

P^ORTiZE  FEDERAL  SPENDING— U'^LiZE  ZE^CkSASEC 
BUDGETING 

We  must  set  priorities.  Currently,  last  year's 
budget  is  used  as  the  "baseline"  for  this 
year's  budget.  This  process  must  stop  and  we 
must  convert  to  zero-based  budgeting,  where 
no  expenditure  is  taken  for  granted.  Using  this 
approach,  in  each  2-year  budget  cycle,  each 
program  must  demonstrate  its  continued 
worth.  Instead  of  instituting  across-the-tx)ard 
cuts  which  hurt  valuable  programs  as  much  as 
less  valuable  programs,  we  must  prioritize  our 
spending.  This  may  mean  the  total  elimination 
of  some  less  valuable  programs  m  order  to 
preserve  more  critical  programs, 

CuT  FOREIGN  AID 

Foreign  aid  may  be  only  1  percent  of  the 
Overall  Federal  budget,  but  it  is  an  area  which 
can  and  must  be  cut.  Until  we  get  our  eco- 
nomic house  back  in  order  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  be  every  Nation's  favorite  spendthrift 
uncle  Since  the  end  of  World  War  11.  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  been  the  most  generous  nation 
on  earth.  In  today's  environment,  however,  it 
IS  fiscal  lunacy  to  continue  borrowing  money 
only  to  hand  it  out  as  foreign  aid  to  other 
countries, 

ACKNOWLEDGE  That  ThE  COlC  AAR   S  3.E^ 

The  President  is  simply  wrong  when  he 
says  the  defense  budget  cannot  be  cut.  The 
cold  war  is  over  and  we  have  won.  It  is  time 
to  redeploy  our  resources  to  meet  our  domes- 
tic needs,  including  cutting  the  deficit 

Instead  of  redeploying,  however,  the  United 
States  still  has  hundreds  of  thousands  ol 
troops  in  Europe  and  Asia,  We  can  bring 
many  of  those  troops  home,  or  ask  our  Euro- 
pean and  Asian  allies  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
keeping  our  troops  on  their  soil.  If  they  want 
our  assistance  in  keeping  the  peace,  they 
should  defray  our  expenses 

Similarly,  we  can  eliminate  redundant  weap- 
ons systems,  reduce  our  orders  for  new  weap- 
ons, and  cancel  work  on  ultra-expensive  and 
unreliable  proposals  like  star  wars.  Brilliant 
Pebbles,  and  the  B-2  bomber.  Why 
spend  billions  on  a  new  plane  which  appears 
not  to  work,  especially  when  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary IS  a  shambles  and  there  no  longer  is  any 
radar  to  evade''  Cutting  star  wars  alone  would 
save  84,3  billion  this  year,  and  hundreds  ot 
billions  over  the  next  several  decades, 

Cu'  .OW-PPiOf^iT-'  DOWES'iC  SPt'C  '.3 

When  you  are  rich  you  can  afford  lo  buy  ev- 
ery'thing.  When  tough  economic  times  come, 
however,  you  have  to  tighten  your  belt.  Over 
the  last  few  months,  for  example.  I  have  voted 
to  eliminate  funding  for  both  the  superconduct- 
ing super  collider,  a  multibillion  dollar  theoreti- 
cal physics  research  project  with  no  known 
practical  applications,  and  for  the  space  sta- 
tion. In  the  best  of  times,  these  projects  might 
be  worth  undertaking.  In  today's  economic  en- 
vironment, however,  we  cannot  afford  these 
two  projects  which  will  cost  nearly  $9  billion 
this  year.  S40  billion  over  the  next  decade. 
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and  more  than  $125  billion  over  their  lifetimes. 
The  easiest  way  to  control  spending,  is  by 
stopping  it  before  it  is  too  late  to  back  out 

Carefllly  Cu^l  "pqrk"  and  ""^a*" 

In  the  last  month  the  Congress  has  suc- 
cessfully cut  S8,2  billion  from  President  Bush  s 
onginal  budget  request  for  this  year.  This 
process  should  continue,  A  little  bit  here  and 
a  little  bit  there  really  does  add  up  Nothing  m- 
funates  me.  or  the  American  people,  more 
than  heanng  that  Federal  funds  have  been 
used  for  some  absurd  or  unnecessary  project 
While  earmarked  projects  are  not  necessarily 
all  bad.  they  should  have  to  prove  their  worth 
like  every  other  Federal  program. 

It  IS  commonly,  but  inaccurately,  t)elieved 
that  Congress  is  responsible  for  most  spend- 
ing and  that  the  President  is  always  trying  to 
rein  in  congressional  spending  In  reality,  it  is 
the  President  who  is  usually  the  'big  spend- 
er," and  the  Congress  which  is  curbing  presi- 
dential spending  requests 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Congress 
has  appropriated  Si 89  billion  less  than  the 
President  has  requested-  Just  since  '984, 
Congress  has  appropriated  S44  6  billion  less 
than  President  Reagan  and  Bush  requested, 

F.IM'NATE  ADMlNiS'RATlwE   AASTE  IN  HEALTH  CAPE 

The  cost  of  health  care  is  the  single  fastest 
growing  portion  of  the  Federal  budge!  It  is 
also  the  fastest  growing  portion  of  most  fami- 
lies' budgets,  which  is  why  so  many  people 
are  pressing  for  a  national  health  insurance 
system. 

While  our  current  health  care  system  has 
made  medical  advances  which  man;  people 
never  even  dreamed  of  a  generation  ago,  it 
has  also  spawned  a  paperwork  and  billing  mo- 
rass which  consumes  nearly  one-third  of  all 
expenditures  for  health  care  We  need  to 
adopt  a  simplified  and  streamlined  accounting 
and  billing  system  as  part  ot  a  national  health 
insurance  plan  which  will  eliminate  this  expen- 
sive waste  of  scarce  Federal  and  family  re- 
sources. Doctors,  patients,  insurance  compa- 
nies, and  the  Government  alike  should  spend 
more  time  and  money  on  actually  providing 
health  care,  and  less  time  fighting  over  bills 
and  paperwork, 

C^OSE  FOREIGN  TAX  lOQPhOlE 

Each  year  foreign  companies  use  fancy  ac- 
counting gimmicks  to  transfer  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions ot  dollars  in  income  and  profits  from  the 
United  States  to  other  nations.  As  a  result,  the 
United  States  is  deprived  of  S30  to  S40  billion 
a  year  in  tax  revenue  it  should  be  receiving. 
In  addition,  American  workers  lose  jOb  oppor- 
tunities because  production  is  moved  offshore 
m  order  to  take  advantage  of  this  tax  loophole. 
Congress  should  pass  my  bill,  H,R,  4304.  to 
dose  this  unconscionable  tax  loophole, 

MAh.E  '"E  'AX  CCDE  MC3E  CPC3RESSIVE 

It  IS  not  fair  that  an  individual  making  S10 
million  a  year  pays  the  same  tax  rate  as  a 
person  making  $100,000  a  year.  There  should 
be  more  than  three  tax  brackets.  Multimillion- 
aires made  out  like  bandits  in  the  i980's  as  a 
result  of  supply-side  economics,  those  who 
have  made  the  most  m  the  past,  should  be 
willing  to  contribute  the  most  to  our  deficit 
problems. 

The  steps  I  have  outlined  will  not,  m  and  of 
themselves,  eliminate  all  of  our  deficit  problem 
overnight.  As  1  have  documented,  no  reason- 
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able  plan  to  balance  the  budget  immediately 
exists  That  should  not  come  as  a  surprise 
since,  after  all,  the  problem  was  not  created 
overnight 

Nonetheless,  we  can.  on  a  bipartisan  basis, 
make  substantial  and  meaningful  steps  toward 
a  balanced  budget.  Regardless  of  the  success 
or  failure  of  this  amendment.  I  am  committed 
to  making  the  hard  decisions  that  are  nec- 
essary. I  want  to  work  with  the  President,  and 
Members  from  b<jth  parties,  to  leave  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  a  legacy  of  accom- 
plishment, instead  of  a  millstone  of  debt 

Mr  COVNE  Mr  Chairman,  any  proposal  to 
amend  the  US  Constitution  demands  the 
most  solemn  debate  and  careful  attention  of 
the  House  This  is  especially  true  of  proposals 
to  adopt  a  constitutional  amendment  to  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Federal  deficit 
must  be  controlled.  I  strongly  support  a  bal- 
anced budget,  and  I  am  willing  to  cast  the 
votes  necessary  to  cut  the  deficit.  The  United 
States  cannot  aftord  S400  billion  deficits  Still, 
I  oppose  amending  the  U  S.  Constitution — 
Americas  guarantee  of  liljerty  and  democ- 
racy—to paper  over  a  basic  political  dispute 
over  national  budget  priorities 

The  Stenholm  balanced  budget  ameridment 
would  shatter  the  basic  foundations  laid  by 
America's  Founding  Fathers  for  the  operation 
of  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
branches  of  government.  This  proposed 
amendment  radically  alters  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances  devised  to  guide  our  Re- 
public through  political  debates  and  national 
crises.  This  amendment  shifts  final  responsibil- 
ity for  Federal  budget  decisions  from  men  and 
women  elected  by  the  will  of  the  people  to  a 
body  of  appointed  Federal  judges  holding  of- 
fice tor  lite 

The  Stenholm  amendment  would  require 
thai,  prior  to  each  fiscal  year,  the  Congress 
and  the  President  agree  on  an  estimate  of 
total  receipts  lor  that  fiscal  year  by  enactment 
of  a  law  devoted  solely  to  that  purpose  What 
would  happen  if  there  was  no  agreement'' 
Could  either  the  President  or  the  Congress 
seek  judicial  intervention  to  force  the  other 
party  to  accept  its  estimate,  with  the  possibility 
that  Federal  judges  could  simply  pass  down 
their  own  estimate  from  the  bench''  The  Amer- 
ican people  expect  their  elected  representa- 
tives to  make  budget  decisions  and  not  hide 
t)ehind  the  robes  of  Federal  judges. 

A  Federal  budget  reflects  the  pnonties  of 
the  American  people.  Congress  deals  each 
year  with  budget  decisions  aflecting  Social  Se- 
curity, the  health  needs  of  seniors,  the  poor, 
and  working  Americans,  educational  opportu- 
nities, economic  development,  and  national 
security.  Under  our  democratic  system  of  Gov- 
ernment, Congress  must  eventually  make 
these  decisions  on  the  basis  of  majorities  re- 
flecting the  will  of  the  people 

The  Stenholm  amendment  would  overturn 
the  principle  of  majority  rule  in  favor  of  govern- 
ment by  a  minority  whenever  the  needs  of  the 
American  people  demand  spending  in  excess 
of  receipts. 

This  amendment  allows  a  40-percenl  minor- 
ity of  the  full  House  and  Senate  to  defeat  any 
proposal  which  necessitate  outlays  over  esti- 
mated receipts  This  minority  would  be  able  to 
block  disaster  relief  for  any  community,  defeat 


proposals  to  exterid  unemployment  twnftiis. 
or  deny  senior  citi/ens  an  increase  in  tfic  So- 
cial Security  earnings  limit  ceiling  it  such  pro- 
posals required  spending  in  excess  of  esti- 
mated receipts. 

The  Stenholm  amendment  is  not  the  answer 
to  our  Nations  budget  deficit  problems.  The 
budget  deficit  problem  was  not  created  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. The  problem  is  the  lack  of  political  will 
shown  by  elected  officials  who  talk  atxiut  tial- 
anced  budgets  but  never  offer  the  level  of  per- 
sonal commitment  required  to  actually  balance 
a  budget.  Not  one  Republican  President  has 
submitted  a  balanced  budget  m  the  past  12 
years  Reagan  and  Bush  talk  atx)ut  balanced 
budgets  and  amendments  to  the  US  Con- 
stitution but  they  have  never  presented  a 
budget  that  pays  tor  itself 

If  George  Bush  left  the  White  House  today, 
the  legacy  of  the  Reagan  and  Bush  adminis- 
tration would  be  a  national  debt  in  excess  of 
S3. 8  trillion  Memtiers  of  the  House  may  recall 
that  the  total  accumulated  Federal  debt  of 
over  20  years  was  8914  billion  in  1980  when 
Jimmy  Carter  left  the  White  House 

What  George  Bush  called  voodoo  econom- 
ics in  1980  led  to  this  explosion  of  debt  and 
deficits.  The  Reagan-Bush-Qualve  policies  of 
cutting  taxes  for  the  weafthy  and  increasing 
defense  spending  played  a  central  role  m  tri- 
pling the  national  debt  Huge  deficits  were  in- 
evitable in  the  face  of  Democratic  opposition 
to  gutting  programs  serving  middle  class  fami- 
lies, the  working  poor,  seniors  and  Americas 
children. 

It  IS  worth  noting  that  President  Bush  has 
endorsed  a  balanced  budget  amendment  for 
future  presidents  but  is  unwilling  to  defend  his 
own  efforts  to  control  the  deficit.  The  1990 
budget  agreement  cut  the  growth  of  the  deficit 
by  a  total  of  S496  2  billion  over  5  years 
through  a  combination  of  tax  increases,  pro- 
gram cuts  and  spending  controls  Unfortu- 
nately, the  heat  of  the  current  political  year 
was  apparently  too  much  for  President  Bush 
to  defend  his  part  in  crafting  this  deficit  reduc- 
tion agreement 

II  President  Bush  is  unwilling  to  offer  the 
strong  political  leadership  required  to  imple- 
ment a  limited  deficit  control  program  over  5 
years,  then  how  can  we  expect  him  to  make 
the  tough  decisions  that  would  be  required  if 
the  Stenholm  amendment  were  part  of  the 
Constitution  today 

The  Stenholm  balanced  budget  amendment 
would  devastate  the  U.S.  economy  and  lower 
the  standard  of  living  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. The  chairman  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee  has  detailed  some  of  the  steps 
which  would  have  to  be  taken  if  the  budget 
were  to  be  completely  balanced  by  1997  when 
the  Stenholm  amendment  might  go  into  eftect 
Specific  steps  would  likely  include  S45  billion 
in  Medicare  cuts,  reduction  of  Social  Security 
and  other  retirement  COLA's:  cancellation  of 
space  station  and  super  collider,  elimination  of 
Amtrak  and  mass  transit  subsidies,  and  many 
other  spending  reductions.  If  one  accepts  that 
these  massive  spending  cuts  would  accom- 
plish two-thirds  ol  all  deficit  reduction.  Con- 
gress would  still  have  to  enact  a  range  of  tax 
increases,  which  could  include  steps  to  limit 
the  tax  benefit  of  itemized  deductions  to  15 
percent,  or  an  irKirease  in  the  personal  income 


tax  rates  to  a  range  of  15  5  to  39  percent,  plus 
a  1  percent  increase  in  the  corporate  income 
tax  rate,  plus  a  cap  on  the  mortgage  interest 
deduction  at  820,000  for  couples  and  812,000 
for  singles 

I  am  willing  to  cast  the  tough  votes  needed 
to  control  deficit  spending  but  I  am  not  willing 
to  sacrifice  the  U  S  Constitution  and  the 
needs  of  the  American  people  My  budget  pri- 
orities are  the  working  men  and  women,  mid- 
dle class  Americans,  who  would  suffer  from 
meat  axe  budget  cutting  proposals  under  the 
Stenholm  balanced  budget  amendment 

Mr  Chairman.  Congress  and  the  President 
should  sit  down  and  agree  on  budget  priorities 
that  include  paying  for  what  is  spent  Real  def- 
icit control  should  start  today  We  should  not 
pass  this  challenge  on  to  a  future  Congress 
and  President  The  Stenholm  amendment 
should  be  rejected 

Mr  WILLIAMS  Mr,  Chairman,  the  proposals 
to  amend  the  Constitution  to  require  a  bal- 
anced budget  do  little  to  guarantee  a  balanced 
budget  In  the  absence  of  clear  enforcement 
procedures,  it  is  a  destructive  amendment  tie- 
cause  it  would  involve  the  courts  m  establish- 
ing fiscal  policy  By  doing  so,  it  represents  the 
most  dramatic  break  with  elected  representa- 
tive government  in  our  country's  history  and 
would  give  control  of  our  economy  to  the 
branch  of  government  that  has  no  experience 
or  expertise  in  fiscal  matters. 

The  Constitution  is  designed  lor  statements 
of  fundamental  principle,  and  not  for  matters 
Subject  to  waiver.  No  other  constitutional  prin- 
ciple, free  speech  or  equal  protection,  can  be 
waived  away. 

This  rigid  fiscal  policy  does  not  t)elong  in  the 
Constitution  A  requirement  of  an  annual  bal- 
anced budget  inhibits  the  operation  of  the 
automatic  stabilizers  currently  built  into  the 
Federal  budget 

At  present,  tax  revenues  fall  and  outlays  for 
unemployment  compensation  nse  when  the 
economy  falls  into  a  recession.  These  re- 
sfxjnses  lessen  the  severity  ol  an  economic 
downturn,  at  the  cost  of  a  temporary  increase 
in  the  deficit  This  is  a  normal  condition  during 
a  recession  Prohibiting  deficits  or  making  it 
very  difficult  to  get  them  authonzed  would 
force  us  to  raise  taxes  and/or  cut  outlays  dur- 
ing a  recession  Such  action  would  push  us 
deeper  into  a  recession 

During  this  century,  we  had  a  balanced 
budget  from  1920-30  just  prior  to  our  worst 
depression  in  our  country's  history  We  also 
had  one  1947^8,  1951,  1956-57,  i960,  and 
1969.  Generally  speaking,  our  country  has  op- 
erated well  with  minimum  deficits. 

In  the  past,  our  country's  fiscal  history  has 
been  punctuated  by  deficits  when  we  have  in- 
vested in  our  future  growth,  m  roads,  in  the 
education  of  our  children,  in  research  and  de- 
velopment. Deficits  are  not  inherently  bad  or 
wrong  so  long  as  borrowing  is  used  for  future 
growth  and  investment. 

No  one  disagrees  that  the  accumulated  debt 
ol  the  Reagan-Bush  era  must  be  reduced 
However,  by  treating  all  spending  identically, 
as  would  occur  under  a  balanced  budget,  the 
very  investments  which  are  needed  for  eco- 
nomic growth  would  be  stifled. 

The  Stenholm  amendment  shifts  the  bal- 
ance ol  power  in  the  Congress  from  the  ma- 
jority to  the  minority  by  requiring  a  three-fifths 
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"super  ma)0rity  "  Our  country's  fiscal  policy 
should  not  be  left  to  a  minority  in  either  House 
of  the  Congress. 

The  effective  data  lor  the  Stenholm  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  is  1997  The  budg- 
et lor  that  year  is  now  projected  to  be  Si,73 
trillion,  and  the  deficit  8236  billion.  That  as- 
sumes that  the  S&L  bailout  will  be  over,  that 
we  will  enjoy  economic  growth  with  low  infla- 
tion in  the  interim,  and  that  no  new  programs 
will  be  added  without  paying  for  them.  Interest 
will  still  remain  at  atx)ut  15  percent  of  the 
1997  budget.  The  facts  are  to  reach  a  bal- 
anced budget 

Without  a  Social  Security  cut  or  a  major  tax 
increase,  the  rest  of  the  budget  would  have  to 
be  cut  by  more  than  one-sixth  or  1 7  percent 
below  current  law. 

If  defense  was  also  protected  from  cuts,  the 
rest  of  the  budget  would  have  to  be  reduced 
by  about  a  fourth  or  25  percent. 

To  erase  the  deficit  with  taxes  alone,  taxes 
would  have  to  be  raised  by  about  one-seventh 
or  14  percent. 

THE  STATE  BUDGE "^  MODEL 

Should  we  model  our  budget  atler  the 
States^  President  Reagan  thought  so  and 
made  the  claim  in  1984  "the  balanced  budget 
amendment  *  "  "  would  force  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  what  so  many  States  and 
municipalities  and  all  average  Americans  are 
forced  to  do  "  *  *  to  live  within  its 
means. 

The  facts  are  otherwise.  States  do  not  live 
within  their  means,  they  borrow.  It  States  actu- 
ally balanced  their  pudgets.  we  would  never 
hear  about  States  and  local  bonds  and  worries 
atxiut  bond  ratings. 

Limitations  on  the  authority  of  State  legisla- 
tures to  borrow  have  been  circumvented  by 
•he  creation  of  numerous  special  districts  and 
authorities  with  txirrowmg  authority 

Since  these  limitations  usually  only  apply  to 
'full  faith  and  credit  debt"  secured  by  general 
revenues  of  the  Government,  States  turn  in- 
creasingly to  nonguaranteed  bonds  to  avoid 
debt  limitations.  During  the  last  decade,  full 
faith  and  credit  debt  grew  52  percent,  from 
S49  billion  in  1980  to  875  billion  in  1990;  while 
nonguaranteed  det)t  grew  241  percent,  from 
871  to  8241  billion. 

The  fact  that  3i  States  have  balanced 
budget  constitutional  constraints  requiring 
Governors  to  submit  a  balanced  budget  and 
legislatures  to  pass  one,  does  not  lead  us  to 
a  similar  position  for  the  Federal  budget  Cap- 
ital projects,  universities,  highways,  income 
from  mineral  production,  and  retirement  and 
pt:-nsion  funds  are  outside  the  realm  of  State 
operating  budgets 

The  President's  budget  for  1993  projected  a 
deficit  of  8337  billion.  This  year,  in  the  Presi- 
dent's own  budget  document,  the  President's 
budget  was  presented  using  the  California 
model  and  deficit  of  8537  billion  resulted. 
Clearly,  the  answer  is  not  to  follow  the  pattern 
of  the  States. 

Mr  RINALDO  Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  requiie  a  supermajority  vote  in 
Congress  to  pass  a  Federal  budget  that  is  not 
balanced. 

I  do  so  Without  any  great  confidence  that 
this  resolution  is  some  kind  of  magic  formula 
that  will  automatically  and  painlessly  eliminate 
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the  deficit.  The  only  thing  worse  than  this 
amendment  is  the  fact  that  it  has  become  nec- 
essary. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  figures  on  the 
size  of  the  Federal  budget  deficit.  In  my  view, 
the  most  telling  fact  is  that  next  year  interest 
payments  on  the  deficit  are  going  to  t^e  the 
largest  single  category  of  Federal  spending, 
surpassing  the  national  defense  and  Social 
Security.  Fifteen  percent  of  our  budget  will  go 
toward  paying  for  our  past  overspending,  and 
we  will  get  nothing  in  terms  of  current  tjenefits 
or  services  in  return  tor  this  enormous  ex- 
penditure. 

Opponents  of  this  measure  are  exhorting 
House  Members  to  act  courageously  by  voting 
against  the  proposed  amendment.  But  what  is 
courageous  about  voting  essentially  to  con- 
tinue the  status  quo''  For  more  than  a  decade. 
Congress  has  been  subject  to  statutory  re- 
quirements that  we  keep  spending  withm  the 
txDunds  of  available  revenues,  and  for  all  of 
those  years  ways  have  t^een  found  to  cir- 
cumvent the  requirements. 

Opponents  claim  that  this  proposal  is  an 
election-year  gimmick  being  pushed  by  that 
all-purpose  villain,  the  special  interest  group 
In  point  of  tact,  most  of  the  special  interest 
groups  I  have  heard  from  on  this  amendment 
have  been  opposed  to  it.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  claim  that  it  will  do  nothing  to  cut  the 
budget  deficit,  and  on  the  other  hand  they  pre- 
dict that  It  will  inevitably  lead  to  severe  reduc- 
tions in  the  most  vital  Government  services 
Opponents  of  the  resolution  have  already 
played  the  Social  Security  card,  trying  to  per- 
suade low-income  retirees  that  their  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  will  be  completely  cut  off  if  this 
amendment  passes.  If  we  really  want  to  do 
the  politically  expedient  thing  m  an  election 
year,  we  should  defeat  this  resolution  and 
continue  with  business  as  usual. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  resolution,  how- 
ever, because  I  feel  that  the  future  ot  our 
country  is  more  important  than  the  political  fu- 
ture of  any  individual  Member  of  Congress. 
Unless  effective  action  is  taken  now  to  reduce 
the  deficit,  our  children  will  not  have  the  same 
standard  of  living  that  we  have  enjoyed.  As 
our  economy  deteriorates,  there  will  be  more 
demand  for  Government  services  and  fewer  fi- 
nancial resources  for  the  Government  to  tap- 
To  some  extent,  we  are  already  seeing  this 
happen,  and  we  must  reverse  the  situation  be- 
fore It  becomes  any  worse 

It  IS  certainly  true,  as  opponents  ot  the  reso- 
lution argue,  that  Congress  should  intelligently 
evaluate  spending  choices  and  continue  fund- 
ing lor  the  most  vital  Federal  programs.  The 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  in  no  way 
prevents  Congress  from  setting  these  spend- 
ing priorities.  All  It  says  is  that  spending  deci- 
sions must  be  made  with  a  view  to  the  amount 
of  money  that  is  actually  available.  Programs 
that  are  less  than  necessary,  that  are  nice  but 
not  critical,  will  have  to  be  allowed  to  lapse, 
but  funding  for  the  most  important  programs 
can  certainly  be  preserved.  Far  from  prevent- 
ing us  from  carrying  out  these  responsibilities, 
the  proposed  amendment  will  force  us  to  de- 
termine priorities  more  carefully  and  to  be 
more  energetic  about  finding  and  eliminating 
waste  from  the  Federal  budget,  i  am  confident 
that  Members  of  this  body  will  have  enough 
respect    tor    the    Constitution    to    give    this 


amendment  more  than  the  hp  service  that  has 
t)een  given  to  previous  attempts  to  statutorily 
require  a  balanced  Federal  budget 

What  opponents  of  the  amendment  a^e  rea'- 
ly  saying  is  that  it  is  more  important  to  meet 
current  demands  for  Federal  spending  than  it 
IS  to  prevent  a  future  financial  disaster  They 
say  that  they  are  concerned  about  the  deficit, 
but  they  emphasize  the  dire  consequences  ot 
doing  anything  atxiut  it  These  arguments 
against  the  balanced  budget  amendment  are 
really  arguments  in  favor  of  an  indefinite  con- 
tinuation of  deficit  spending. 

This  country  cannot  afford  to  have  its  Gov- 
ernment continue  with  such  a  disastrous  fiscal 
policy  any  longer  It  is  time  now  for  Congress 
to  exercise  the  leadership  the  public  expects 
from  us  and  to  put  our  Government  on  the 
road  to  a  balanced  budget  by  the  beginning  of 
the  new  century  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  the  balanced  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  passing  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution 

The  time  has  come  to  ma^e  fiscal  respon- 
sibility part  of  the  core  of  our  Amencan  Gov- 
ernment It  IS  past  time  that  balancing  the 
budget  became  more  than  just  a  good  idea. 

While  the  deficit  may  seem  so  outrageous 
as  not  to  be  real,  it's  damaging  effects  on  the 
American  economy  and  the  American  family 
are  very  real.  The  interest  on  the  Federal  debt 
alone  takes  up  to  14  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget. 

In  others  words,  the  Federal  Government 
spends  more  money  just  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  Federal  debt  than  it  spends  on  the  total  of 
education,  training,  employment,  social  serv- 
ices, health,  and  the  environment.  Reducing 
the  deficit  IS  the  only  way  to  reduce  this  dan- 
gerous dram  on  limitea  Federal  funds 

Statutory  requirements  for  a  balanced  budg- 
et have  not  worked.  Congress  has  repeatedly 
passed  supposedly  tough  laws  demanding  a 
balanced  budget,  only  to  see  the  rules 
changed  later  m  the  game  to  seive  the  con- 
venience ol  congressional  big  spenders  Now 
the  United  States  is  faced  with  A  8400  billion 
deficit  and  an  accumulated  debt  of  atx)ut  84 
trillion.  Balanced  budget  statutes  have  not 
worked. 

However,  this  recent  move  to  pass  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment,  did  not  O'iginate 
here  in  Congress.  Rather,  the  cry  lor  a  con- 
stitutional basis  for  balancing  the  Federal 
budget  came  from  outside  the  beitway  My 
constituents  told  me  that  they  wanted  Con- 
gress to  follow  the  same  principle  that  they 
and  every  other  American  family  must  prac- 
tice, do  not  spend  more  than  you  have. 

Importantly,  however,  I  continue  to  oppose 
tax  increases  and  l  t)elieve  that  the  budget 
should  be  balanced  by  limiting  Federal  spend- 
ing If  Federal  revenues  need  to  be  increased. 
Congress  should  tocus  on  job  creation  and 
economic  growth.  Tax  increases  will  stifle  job 
creation  and  further  weaken  the  economy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  suppoa  amending 
the  Constitution  to  require  a  balanced  budget 
Further.  I  urge  your  support  fo'  measures  that 
will  balance  the  budget  by  limiting  spending, 
not  raising  taxes. 

Mr  GALLO  Mr  Chairman,  i  rise  tCK!a>  in 
Support  of  the  balanced  budget  amendment  to 
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the  Constitution  I  firmly  tjelleve  that  we  must 
pass  this  resolution  and  send  this  amendment 
to  the  States  lor  ratification 

Deficit  spending  is  out  of  control  This  year, 
the  Federal  deficit  will  reach  S399  billion  The 
total  national  debt  will  soon  surpass  the  S4  tril- 
lion mark.  This  year.  62  cents  out  of  every  dol- 
lar paid  in  income  taxes  will  go  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  n.itional  debt  This  can  not  con- 
tinue 

Over  the  course  of  the  past  10  years.  Con- 
gress has  enacted  a  numt)er  of  laws  designed 
to  bring  the  budget  into  balance  None  of  them 
have  worked  The  big  spenders  m  Congress 
have  always  found  a  loophole  to  keep  them 
from  having  to  meet  the  requirements  of  these 

laws. 

That  IS  why  I  believe  that  we  must  send  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  to  the  States  tor 
ratification 

Unfortunately,  a  number  of  people  and  orga- 
nizations opposed  to  this  amendment  have 
been  using  scare  tactics  to  try  to  derail  the 
growini^  effort  to  enact  this  much  needed  con- 
stitutional renuirement 

I  recogni.'e  that  thoughtlul  people  can  have 
sincere  disagreements  about  the  wisdom  of 
enacting  a  balanced  budget  amendment.  I  re- 
spect these  honest  differences,  honestly  stat- 
ed. Th£it  IS  what  our  country  is  all  about. 

However,  I  deplore  the  cynical  attempts  by 
some  to  frighten  the  American  people — espe- 
cially senior  citizens— with  doomsday  pre- 
dictions that  have  no  t)asis  m  fact  or  reality 

They  maintain,  for  example,  that  drastic  cuts 
in  programs  like  Social  Security  and  Medicare 
will  have  to  t^e  made  it  this  amendment  is 
passed. 

They  suggest  that  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  is  really  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing, 
hiding  a  secret  agenda  to  balance  the  budget 
on  the  backs  of  America's  seniors 

Then  they  suggest  that  the  only  way  to  turn 
back  this  assault  is  by  making  a  phone  call — 
and  by  sending  them  a  check. 

I  deplore  this  cruel  attempt  to  manipulate 
the  American  people  with  half-truths  arxj  fear 
What  they  are  saying  is  simply  not  true 
The  balanced  budget  amendment  provides 
for  a  phase-in  period,  the  earliest  it  will  take 
effect  is  in  fiscal  year  1998,  5  years  from  now 
That  means  we  will  have  the  time  we  need — 
if  we  start  today— to  bring  the  budget  into  bal- 
ance. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office — not  the 
administration — projects  that  Federal  Goverrv 
ment  revenues  will  grow  over  the  course  of 
the  next  5  years  from  Si  102  trillion  to  Si  492 
trillion  If  we  can  |ust  slow  the  growth  in  Fed- 
eral spending,  we  will  be  able  to  balance  the 
budget  without  having  to  cut  important  pro- 
grams or  raise  taxes.  I  believe  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  able  to  make  do  on 
Si  5  trillion  a  year 

By  running  these  huge  deficits,  we  are  leav- 
ing unpaid  a  huge  debt  that  will  have  to  be 
made  gwx)  by  our  children  and  grandchildren 
A  child  txirn  today  inherits  a  816.000  debt— 
that  IS  his  or  her  share  of  our  exploding  na 
tional  debt  I  can  not.  m  good  conscience,  let 
this  trend  continue 

Mr  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass 
this  resolution  with  a  resounding  show  of  sup- 
port. Let  us  show  the  American  people  that  we 
are  capable  of  doing  the  right  thing.  Pass  the 
balanced  budget  amendment. 


Mr  SENSENBRENNER  Mr  Chairman. 
Congress  found  its  way  around  Gramm-Rud- 
man  and  abandoned  its  limited  controls.  In  the 
current  session.  Congress  tried  to  ditch  one  of 
the  few  meaningful  disciplines  in  the  Budget 
Enforcement  Act  c'  1990,  the  firewalls 
Chances  are.  the  maionfy  leadership  will  have 
Its  way  and  the  firewalls  will  come  down  be- 
fore long  What  this  says  is  that  Congress  will 
continue  piling  up  debt  and  circumventing  stat- 
utory spending  restraints  until  the  good  credit 
of  the  US  Government  collapses  Future  gen- 
erations will  look  back  on  today's  decision  as 
a  turning  point,  either  toward  restoring  the 
credit  of  the  US  Government  and  atlordmg 
untx)rn  Americans  a  starxlard  of  living  similar 
or  better  than  that  we  have  come  to  expect,  or 
reducing  future  generations  to  eroded  living 
standards,  chrome  debt,  and  an  America  in- 
capable of  providing  opportunity  or  prosperity 
I  have  long  supported  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  In  fact,  one  of 
my  first  acts  after  being  elected  to  Congress 
was  to  introduce  balanced  budget  amendment 
legislation  Since  this  time,  the  lessons  o( 
climbing  deficits  and  out-of-control  spending 
should  convince  even  the  skeptics  that  this 
remedy  is  necessary  In  tact.  I  hope  Congress 
goes  even  further,  providing  the  President 
line-Item  veto  authority  of  pork-barrel  spend- 
ing Congress  must  not  flinch  when  presented 
this  historic  opportunity  to  prescribe  the  anti- 
dote lor  Its  failings 

The  balanced  budget  constitutional  amend- 
ment IS  supported  by  the  great  maionty  of 
Americans  t)ecause  Congress  has  proven  it- 
self helpless  in  addressing  deficits.  Deficit 
spending  means  Congress  can  avoid  setting 
priorities  and  making  the  difficult  decisions 
Congress  has  become  so  accustomed  to  fi- 
nancing programs  in  the  red.  the  implications 
of  our  actions  are  lost  and  diluted  by  the  sheer 
magnitude  of  the  numt>ers  involved  and  by  as- 
surances that  all  Government  programs  are 
absolutely  essential  A  balanced  budget  con- 
stitutional amendment  will  force  Congress  to 
implement  enforcement  mechanisms  with  the 
weight  of  this  country's  primary  charter  guiding 
our  decisions.  Opponents  of  the  amendment 
refer  to  a  lack  of  congressional  courage  as  the 
only  obstacle  to  fiscal  responsibility  In  that 
case,  a  constitutional  amendment  provides  the 
very  spine  Congress  lacks 

In  the  same  way  an  alcoholic  fears  putting 
the  cork  in  the  tx)ttle  lor  the  very  last  time,  the 
fear  and  trepidation  concerning  the  balanced 
budget  constitutional  amendment  are  under- 
standable However,  we  cannot  keep  the  bot- 
tle open  and  hold  out  hope  that  some  unfore- 
seen action  will  give  Congress  the  political  will 
to  abstain  from  taking  a  drink  History,  and  the 
odds  are  against  this  happening,  and  we  can- 
not gamble  with  the  future  of  America  any 
longer. 

Mr  ANNUNZIO  Mr  Chairman,  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  is  a  sugar-coated 
misnomer  After  you  scrape  away  the  sugar, 
the  whole  thing  stinks 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  over  400  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  economists  have  come  out 
against  the  amendment  Most  of  them  predict 
that  passage  of  the  amendment  would  throw 
the  economy  into  a  depression 

And  it  is  not  only  economists  who  are  op- 
posed   to    the    amendment     Groups    ranging 
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from  organized  latx)r  to  senior  citizen  groups 
and  the  US  Chamtser  of  Commerce  also  op- 
pose the  amendment 

And  here  is  what  former  President  Gerald 
Ford,  who  served  in  this  body  for  25  years, 
had  to  say  atx>ut  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment, he  called  the  proposal  a  gimmick 

Now.  before  we  rush  forward  to  embrace 
this  proposal,  let  me  remind  Members  of  this 
body  of  a  previous  attempt  that  Congress 
made  to  get  cozy  with  a  sugar-coated  mis- 
nomer. 

In  1988.  a  public  law  was  enacted  called  the 
Medicare  catastrophic  coverage  bill,  which  m 
effect,  imposed  an  S800  surcharge  on  Medi- 
care recipients  You  will  recall  the  outcry  from 
everv  corner  of  this  Nation  You  will  recall  the 
cards,  letters,  and  phone  calls  from  constitu- 
ents in  record  numt>ers  You  will  recall  that 
there  was  such  an  outcry  against  that  law  that 
we  had  to  come  t>ack  in  the  next  Congress 
and  repeal  it.  Have  we  learned  nothing  from 
our  mistakes'' 

Now  remember,  we  were  only  talking  atx)ut 
an  S800  surcharge  in  the  1988  Medicare  legis- 
lation The  balanced  budget  amendment,  it  is 
estimated,  would  cost  the  average  Social  Se- 
cunty  recipient  Si, 02/  in  lost  payments  m 
1995.  The  Medicare  beneficiary  would  lose 
S679  in  benefits  in  i995  under  the  balanced 
budget  approach. 

Ron  Pollack,  executive  director  of  Families 
USA.  said  that  the  constitutional  amendment 
IS  "a  dagger  aimed  at  the  heart  of  Medicare 
•  •  "  and  It  will  also  slash  Social  Security  ben- 
efits for  42  million  Americans" 

Now.  what  I  would  like  to  know  is  what  is 
going  to  happen  when  those  42  million  Ameri- 
cans realize  that  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment is  going  to  be  balanced  on  their  meager 
pockettx)oks  and  wallets'' 

This  legislation  is  not  going  to  cause  any  fi- 
nancial hardships  for  the  rich  and  big  busi- 
nesses, but  It  IS  going  to  cause  severe  eco- 
nomic problems  for  those  who  can  least  afford 
any  reduction  in  their  income — namely  our  vet- 
erans, our  elderly,  and  other  Social  Security 
tieneficiaries 

The  name  "balanced  budget "  has  a  wonder- 
ful ring  to  it  It  is  the  type  of  legislative  title  that 
we  can  all  dance  around  and  lead  cheers 
much  like  a  college  pep  rally  But  like  that 
sugar-coated  misnomer,  what  we  see  with  the 
balanced  budget  amendment  is  not  what  you 
get.  Let's  call  this  amendment  by  its  real 
name,  the  "Social  Secunty  and  Medicare  pay- 
ment reduction  constitutional  amendment" 
How  many  of  you  want  to  lead  cheers  at  that 
pep  rally'' 

Like  the  Medicare  catastrophic  coverage 
legislation,  the  balanced  budget  amendment  is 
going  to  launch  a  howl  of  protest  from  our 
senior  citizens  We  can  either  answer  their 
concerns  now.  by  voting  against  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  now,  or  we  can  wait  until 
they  are  marching  on  Washington,  and  fran- 
tically try  to  come  up  with  the  solution  to  the 
problem. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  to  the  Members  of 
this  txxJy,  before  you  vote  on  a  constitutional 
amendment,  do  you  really  want  to  take  a 
chance  of  having  42  million  Americans  led  into 
further  economic  hardship'' 

Mr.  STARK  Mr  Chairman.  I  am  not  going 
to  vote  lor  any  of  these  amendments  today. 
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but  I  will  vote  against  enough  spending  and 
for  enough  cost  savings  this  year  to  ensure 
that  if  a  majority  of  Memtiers  made  similar 
votes,  we  would  not  have  a  deficit  this  year— 
we  would  have  a  surplus.  I  note  for  the  record 
that  in  checking  my  votes  for  the  last  3 
years— 1989.  1990.  and  1991—1  voted  against 
House  passage  of  S897.4  billion  in  Federal 
spending  If  a  majority  of  Members  had  cast 
similar  votes,  we  would  have  had  surplus 
budgets  in  2  out  of  3  years  and  a  near  bal- 
ance in  the  third. 

We  do  not  need  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  tell  us  how  to  do  our  duty  and  how  to  make 
tough  choices. 

Nevertheless.  I  expect  that  one  version  of 
the  amendment  will  pass  It  will  then  be  most 
interesting  to  see  how  the  President  and 
Memt)ers  begin  to  enforce  the  restraints. 

In  the  last  several  weeks,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Health  Subcommittee  Democrats  and  I 
have  developed  a  health  cost  containment  bill 
designed  to  stop  the  outrageous  inflation  in 
health  care  costs  in  our  society.  I  would  say 
to  all  the  Members  that  you  will  never  balance 
the  Federal  budget  until  you  can  control  health 
care  costs  Our  proposal  sets  a  budget  for 
health  care  expenditures  in  our  society  at 
about  15  percent  of  gross  domestic  product. 
By  the  year  2001  it  will  save  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment about  S91  billion  a  year;  in  2002  it 
will  save  $114  billion  per  year.  Equally  impor- 
tant, it  will  save  the  private  sector  S230  billion 
in  2001  and  S29i  billion  in  2002.  thus  ena- 
bling American  industry  and  workers  to  be 
more  competitive  To  give  an  example,  today 
GM  spends  atxjut  31.023  on  employee  health 
costs  for  every  vehicle  it  makes.  In  the  year 
2000,  without  cost  containment,  the  price  will 
be  32.127  per  vehicle.  81.656  in  1992  con- 
stant dollars  With  cost  containment,  the  cost 
in  8  years  can  be  held  to  31.295  in  constant 
dollars  I  mention  this  as  an  example  of  the 
kind  o(  step  we  should  take.  But.  I  also  note 
that  the  President,  the  House  Republican 
Members,  and  many  Memt)ers  of  my  own 
party  who  are  avid  supporters  of  the  balanced 
budget  amendments  oppose  our  efforts  to 
enact  these  health  care  savings.  I  would  hope 
that  those  who  vote  for  constitutional  amend- 
ments today  will  also  support  efforts  to  contain 
health  care  costs. 

In  the  coming  weeks,  I  plan  on  seeking  per- 
mission to  otter  amendments  to  eliminate  the 
Selective  Sen/ice  System  and  U.S.  Information 
Agency  libraries  that  are  operating  in  NATO 
and  OECD  countries  They  are  clearly  bu- 
reaucracies that  have  helped  win  the  cold  war, 
but  which  are  no  longer  necessary.  It  is  in- 
credible that  we  are  paying  for  four  USIA  li- 
braries in  Australia,  for  example,  when  domes- 
tic libraries  throughout  America  are  being  shut 
down  and  curtailed.  I  don't  think  that  we  need 
to  spend  taxpayer  dollars  on  information  cen- 
ters to  convince  the  Aussies  that  they  should 
resist  communism 

I  recently  polled  my  congressional  district  on 
where  they  would  like  to  see  budget  cuts,  and 
I  received  over  4.000  responses  urging  cuts  in 
a  wide  variety  of  areas.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  my  constituents  favor  major  cuts  in 
weapons  spending,  and  I  did  vote  against  the 
Defense  authorization  bill  tjecause  its  spend- 
ing levels  were  too  high  My  constituents  also 
oppose  foreign  aid  spending,  agncultura.  sub- 


sidies, the  level  of  NASA  spending.  arxJ  irriga- 
tion projects.  They  also  supported  increases  in 
corporate  taxes  and  taxes  on  the  upper  in- 
come. I  will  be  voting  accordingly  in  the  conv 
ing  weeks,  and  I  hope  that  the  passage  of  this 
amendment  will  help  encourage  other  Mem- 
bers to  support  these  tough  choices. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
while  I  support  restraining  runaway  Federal 
spending  and  eliminating  our  troubling  8400 
billion  budget  deficit,  I  nse  in  strong  opposition 
to  all  the  measures  being  considered  that 
would  amend  our  Constitution  to  require  bal- 
anced budget. 

It  IS  imperative  that  the  Government  main- 
tain the  ability  to  react  to  economic  trends,  es- 
pecially in  times  of  recession  or  world  cnses. 
The  balanced  budget  amendments  are  eco- 
nomically perverse.  They  would  require  spend- 
ing cuts  or  tax  increases  as  recessions  cut 
revenues  and  increase  calls  on  entitlements 
like  welfare  and  Medicaid.  A  t)etter  prescrif> 
tion  for  recreating  the  Great  Depression  can- 
not be  imagined. 

But  It  will  be  argued  that  the  amendments 
have  emergency  escape  provisions.  However, 
since  they  require  a  supermajority — three- 
fifths — of  the  Members  to  breach  a  balanced 
budget  we  would  permanently  alter  the  con- 
stitutional principle  of  majority  rule  as  well  as 
create  the  potential  of  tyranny  by  a  minority. 
Not  only  could  a  minority  deny  Congress  the 
ability  to  exempt  itself  from  a  balanced  budget 
in  time  of  recession  or  emergency,  it  could,  if 
It  so  chose,  extract  concessions  from  the  ma- 
jority totally  unrelated  to  the  emergency  at 
hand  as  a  price  for  its  support 

These  balanced  budget  amendments  also 
fail  to  guarantee  a  balanced  budget  because 
they  do  not  provide  for  an  enforcement  mech- 
anism. As  my  colleagues  know,  beyond  de- 
ceiving the  American  people,  amending  our 
Constitution  does  absolutely  nothing  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  our  3400  billion  budget  deficit.  It 
does  nothing  to  eli.minate  our  84  trillion  na- 
tional debt.  Balancing  the  budget  requires 
more  than  idle  words  and  painless  gimmicks. 
There  must  be  political  will  and  fiscal  resolve. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  no  on  all  the 
balanced  budget  amendments.  Let  us  balance 
our  budget.  However,  let  us  not  destroy  the 
constitutional  principle  of  majority  rule  by  giv- 
ing control  of  our  economic  destiny  to  a  minor- 
ity. 

Mr.  PASTOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  after  nearly  a 
generation — 23  years — of  borrowing  from  the 
future  to  pay  for  current  consumption,  it  is  time 
that  the  Congress  and  the  President  face  up 
to  the  reality  of  paying  our  bills  with  our  cur- 
rent revenue.  Currently,  we  are  getting  further 
into  debt  at  the  rate  of  about  Si  billion  per 
day,  or  8l  ,600  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  per  year.  Our  total  public  debt  is  ap- 
proaching 84  trillion.  The  interest  alone  to 
service  this  debt  is  14  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget  and  growing.  The  deficit  is  sapping  the 
strength  of  our  economy,  and  it  must  be  at- 
tacked aggressively.  We  just  cannot  continue 
to  mortgage  the  future  to  pay  for  the  present. 

The  deficit  is  the  result  of  excessive  spend- 
ing combined  with  insufficient  revenues.  The 
Congress,  the  President,  and  the  American 
people  agree  that  taxes  are  already  too  high 
and  most  agree  on  the  need  to  reduce  Gov- 
ernment spending  in  general,  but  unfortunately 
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we  all  chensh  the  use  of  public  money  for  par- 
ticular programs  that  we  believe  serve  an  inv 
portant  need. 

Keynesian  economists  tell  us  that  Govern- 
ment spending  is  good  during  economic 
downturns,  much  like  an  aspirin  is  used  for  a 
headache.  John  Maynard  Keynes  also  warned 
that  surpluses  are  necessary  in  penods  of 
prosperity.  But  over  ttie  last  23  years,  we  have 
an  undisciplined  political  system  that  encour- 
ages spending  without  balancing  revenues 
and  without  regard  for  the  economic  cycle 

We  are  at  a  critical  decision  point  on  the  fis- 
cal future  of  our  country.  We  must  find  the 
courage  to  make  the  tough,  but  compas- 
sionate and  fair  decisions  on  spending  pnor- 
ities;  and  to  balance  these  priorities  with  equi- 
table tax  policies  that  encourage  future 
growth 

My  friends,  this  debate  is  born  out  of  des- 
peration In  the  last  7  years  this  body  has 
struggled  to  enact  statutory  balanced  budget 
requirements.  Attempts  to  impose  spending 
limits  by  Gramm-Rudman  I  and  II.  and  by  ne- 
gotiated agreements  between  the  President 
and  the  Congress  have  tailed  tjecause  of  our 
insatiable  thirst  to  spend  money  we  do  not 
have.  We  even  fought  a  war — the  Persian  Gulf 
war — oft -budget 

Do  we  need  to  amend  the  Constitution  to 
balance  the  budgef  Of  course,  we  don't  Will 
we  balance  the  budget  without  an  amend- 
menf  Probably  not.  Will  an  amendment  help 
us  to   achieve   a   balanced   budgef   Maybe 

Winston  Churchill  said No  one  pretends 

that  democracy  is  pertect  or  all  wise.  Indeed, 
it  has  been  said  that  democracy  is  the  worst 
form  of  Government  except  for  all  those  other 
forms  that  have  been  tried  trom  time  to  time" 
Similarly,  a  balanced  budget  amendment  is 
t>et1er  than  anything  that  has  been  tried  or 
proposed  thus  far  to  restore  sanity  to  our  fiscal 
policy. 

We  now  have  before  us  several  choices  for 
a  balanced  budget  amendment  Of  primary 
concern  is  the  future  of  Social  Security  I  view 
Social  Security  as  a  covenant  t)€tween  the 
people  and  their  government,  a  covenant  that 
should  not  be  broken  unilaterally.  Therefore, 
Social  Security  must  be  self-supporting  and 
off-budget.  I  also  believe  that  the  principle  ot 
majority  rule  need  not  be  abandoned  m  order 
to  achieve  sound  fiscal  policy  Finally,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  developing  a  comprehensive 
Federal  budget  rests  with  the  President  That 
need  not  and  should  not  change. 

I  will  vote  for  House  Joint  Resolution  496. 
the  only  choice  that  meets  these  criteria — pro- 
tect Social  Security,  preserve  majority  rule,  re- 
tain Presidential  responsibility — to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  provide  a  balanced  budget  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  The  next  step  will  be  to 
agree  on  the  enforcement  mechanisms  tf~ia; 
will  allow  for  the  tough  decisions 

Mr.  ALLARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  rise  in 
full  support  of  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. 

The  discharge  of  this  bill  m  less  than  9 
hours  speaks  to  the  outrage  of  average  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  are  demanding  accountabil- 
ity from  Congress,  including  a  balanced  budg- 
ef amendment.  The  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment was  successfully  discharged  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee  by  the  signature  of  at 
least  218  of  our  colleagues.  This  is  only  the 
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second  time  in  the  history  of  the  House  ot 
Representatives  that  a  discharge  petition  has 
been  completed  in  1  day. 

This  amendment  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  propose  a  balanced  budget  and  the 
Congress  to  adopt  a  balanced  budget,  unless 
three-fifths  of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  unbalance  the  budget  for  a  particular 
year. 

By  raising  the  threshold  of  difficulty  lor  defi- 
cit spending  and  requiring  House  members  to 
go  on  record  to  raise  taxes,  this  amendment 
would  force  the  President  and  Congress  to  set 
priorities  rather  than  allowing  them  to  post- 
pone tough  budget  decisions  from  one  year  to 
the  next 

The  legislation  further  states  that  it  will  take 
effect  the  second  fiscal  year  after  ratification 
by  three-quarters  ot  the  States  or  by  1998 
whichever  is  later  I  am  convinced  that  ifs 
possible  to  do  this  without  cutting  spending 
from  year  to  year  or  raise  taxes  any  further.  It 
does  mean  that  uncontrolled  spending  cannot 
continue  and  that  Congress  must  set  priorities 
and  be  accountable 

I  feel  that  we  need  limits  on  spending  and 
taxes.  The  balanced  budget  amendment  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  A  more  complete 
solution  would  be  to  limit  the  increase  in  re- 
ceipts and  limit  the  increase  in  spending 

By  limiting  receipts  so  that  they  do  not  in- 
crease at  a  rate  greater  than  the  increase  m 
national  income  says  that  Government  should 
not  have  more  than  the  average  Americans — 
working  Americans  who  have  to  pay  the  bill 

The  proposal  to  limit  spending  to  19  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product  is  another  way  of 
bringing  the  huge  Federal  bureaucracy  under 
control.  The  average  level  of  Federal  tax  reve- 
nues collected  over  last  25  years  has  been  1 9 
percent  of  the  GNP. 

These  are  all  reasonable  proposals,  espe- 
cially when  taken  in  their  total  context  Re- 
member, Congress  can  respond  to  emer- 
gencies with  a  superma)ority  vote  One  of  the 
exceptions  that  is  reasonable  is  a  declaration 
of  war 

Further.  I  support  a  line-item  veto  And  I  will 
vote  to  include  the  Ime-item  veto  to  provide 
the  President  with  authority  to  enforce  the  bal- 
anced budget  and  spending  limitations  re- 
quirements. This  IS  used  in  43  States  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  Congress  cannot  imple- 
ment this  important  fiscal  tool. 

These  are  all  thoughtful  solutions  when 
combined  with  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. This  IS  not  being  Draconian,  it  is  rec- 
ognizing that  the  working  American  family  has 
the  right  to  keep  their  hard-earned  money 
This  Nation  needs  to  start  making  a  commit- 
ment to  reduce  the  size  of  Government,  not 
increase  it 

We  must  be  more  accountable  in  the  Con- 
gress The  balanced  budget  amendment  is  an- 
other brick  which  we  should  be  put  in  place  to 
build  a  foundation  of  accountability 

Those  who  oppose  the  amendment  say  it 
will  destroy  our  future  In  reality,  all  genera- 
tions are  counting  on  us  to  pass  this  amend- 
ment, young  and  old  alike 

My  colleagues,  our  children,  and  our  chil- 
dren's children  are  placing  their  future  in  our 
hands,  we  must  take  this  opportunity  and  re- 
gain control  of  the  economic  future  of  this  Na- 
tion. 


Balance  the  budget  OdA 

Mr  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  Mr  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  o(  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment It's  a  little  difficult  to  find  something  dif- 
ferent to  say  The  same  issues  have  been 
raised  over  and  over  again.  They  basically 
revolve  around  the  contention  from  those  op- 
posed to  ttie  amendment  that  it  isn't  needed — 
that  all  we  need  to  do  is  buckle  down  and 
come  to  grips  with  the  problem  The  other  side 
says  Congress  has  had  30  years  to  do  that 
and  failed — and  the  American  people  want 
success  at  least  once. 

It's  amazing  to  me  the  level  of  passion  the 
opponents  of  this  amendment  have  brought  to 
the  floor  They  introduced  the  question  of 
changes  in  Social  Security,  obviously  de- 
signed to  bung  atxjut  tear  on  the  part  of  Social 
Security  recipients.  The  fact  is  that  nothing  in 
this  amendment  changes  the  relationship  to 
Social  Security  from  what  it  is  this  very  day 
Indeed.  Social  Security  is  designed  to  be  off 
budget — it's  funded  by  its  own  tax  and.  m  my 
view,  really  has  nothing  to  do  with  balancing 
the  operating  budget  of  the  United  States 

Opponents  say  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment IS  )ust  an  easy  way  out— that  you  can 
pass  this  and  still  not  have  to  balance  the 
budget  Ifs  my  Ijelief  that  the  evidence  shows 
we  do  not  balance  the  budget  without  some 
kind  of  constitutional  discipline  Obviously,  it's 
not  a  perfect  approach.  It  has  to  be  followed 
by  continued  tough  votes  But.  there's  no  rea- 
son to  expect  Congress  will  t>e  successful  in 
iDeing  financially  responsible  by  continuing  to 
do  what  the  Congress  has  done  for  the  last  30 
years 

The  opponents  of  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  continue  to  suggest  that  the  defi- 
cit IS  completely  the  fault  of  the  President.  I 
don't  happen  to  accept  that  argument,  but 
rather  than  to  quarrel  with  it.  let  me  simply  say 
that  the  Congress— the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  particular — has  the  opportunity  and. 
indeed,  the  responsibility  to  change  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  if  they  don't  like  it.  And,  m  fact. 
there  has  Iseen  substantial  change  The 
change,  however,  has  not  resulted  in  a  bal- 
anced budget,  but  in  a  greater  deficit. 

I  must  say,  Mr  Chairman,  I'm  impressed 
with  the  gentleman  from  California,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee.  But  I  am  puz- 
zled with  his  insistence  that  we  don't  need  an 
amendment,  we  just  need  to  "face  tough  is- 
sues" Mr  Chairman,  that  could  have  been 
said  for  many,  many  years;  and  that  could 
have  tjeen  done  for  many,  many  years.  We 
could  have  faced  tough  issues.  The  fact  is, 
this  House  IS  set  up  in  such  a  way  that  each 
Memt)er  wants  to  do  something  for  his  con- 
stituency and  will  insist  upon  that  particular  ex- 
penditure being  made,  regardless  of  what  it 
does  to  the  overall  level  of  expenditures.  I've 
sat  here  and  marveled  in  this  House  dunng 
my  3-year  tenure  at  the  same  people  who 
come  to  the  floor  in  the  morning  talking  about 
the  irresponsibility  of  not  balancing  the  budget 
and  coming  in  the  afternoon  arguing  for 
projects  lor  their  districts,  or  indeed,  entire 
agency  budgets,  that  exceed  the  previous 
year's  sf)ending  by  10.  12,  15  percent  And 
then  they  behave  as  if  there's  no  relationship 
Ijetween  the  two  things. 

Mr  Chairman,  there's  a  great  unrest  in  the 
country   about  the   operation  of  the   Federal 
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Government  and  the  area  ot  financial  respon- 
sibility IS  one  of  the  chief  areas  of  contention. 
I'm  absolutely  amazed  that  the  core  of  opposi- 
tion to  this  amerxlment  comes  generally  from 
people  who  have  been  here  a  very  long  time 
who  continually  lake  to  the  floor  here  and.  I 
suspect  even  more  often  at  home,  and  talk 
about  needed  change  and  then  rise  with  great 
indignation  to  oppose  any  change  that  might 
make  a  difference  in  what  the  Congress  has 
been  doing  with  regard  to  balancing  the  budg- 
et. 

I  am  for  a  balanced  budget  I  hope  this  Con- 
gress will  be  for  a  balanced  budget  I  thmk  we 
need  to  do  something  different  if  we  expect  re- 
sults that  differ  from  what  we've  had  lor  too 
many  years 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "yes"  on  the 
balanced  budget  amendment. 

Ml-.  STHNHOL.M  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  tjalance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  apreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Ray) 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Mfume, 
Chairman  pro  tempore  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  joint  resolution  iH.J.  Res.  290i  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  provide  for  a  balanced  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  and  for  great- 
er accountability  in  the  enactment  of 
tax  legislation,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  material,  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  290,  the  joint  resolu- 
tion just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE      IITH      .WMAL      Ki:POHT     OV 
THE    DKI'AH'rMKNT   OK    KNKKGY- 
MESSAGE   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  l-NITED  STATES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from     the     President    of    the     United 
States;   which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection,   referred   to   the   Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  rer^uirements 
of  section  657  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy Organization  Act  (Public  Law  95- 
91;  42  use.  7267).  I  transmit  herewith 
the  llth  Annual  Report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  which  covers  the  year 
1990. 

GEOFtGE  Bush. 
Thk  White  House.  June.  10.  1992. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  HON- 
ORABLE BOB  MICHEL.  REPUB- 
LICAN LEADER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Honoi'able  Bob 
Michel,  Republican  leader: 

Office  of  the  Replblican  Lk.'\di- r, 

Washington.  DC.  June  8. 1992. 
Hon  Thom.\s  s.  Foley, 

Speaker  o)  the  House.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC 
Deak  Mh.   Si'KAKEH:  Pursuant  lo  Section 
303IC1  of  Public  Law  101-&49,  I  hereby  appoint 
Dr    ViPKinia  V.   Weldon  of  St.   Louis.   Mis- 
-auri.  to  tlie  Risk  Assessment  and  Manage- 
ment Commission. 
Sincerely, 

Bob  Michel, 
Rcpublicari  Leader. 


\'oTE  FOR  KYI,  ALLEN  AMEND- 
MENT TO  BALANCED  BUDGET 
AMENDMENT 

Ml  KVL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter,) 

Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
amendment  that,  we  are  going  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  to  balance 
the  budget  will  be  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  myself  and  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  Mr  George  Allen.  It 
will  be  the  Fish  substitute,  and  it  will 
either  be  voted  on  late  this  evening  or 
tomorrow  morning. 

This  substitute  limits  Federal  spend- 
ing. As  an  article  in  todays  Wall 
Street  Journal  by  Paul  Craig  Roberts 
points  out.  limiting  Federal  spending  is 
really  the  only  way  to  go.  As  he  notes, 
most  people  who  would  like  to  see  a 
balanced  budget,  "really  have  their 
sights  on  constraining  spending." 
Without  a  spending  limit,  he  notes,  a 
balanced  budget  requirement  is  likely 
to  result  in  politicians  assigning  public 
spending  responsibilities  to  private 
liuslnesses  and  individuals,  and  that  is 
why  he  says  an  outright  spending  limit 
such  as  the  one  that  we  have  proposed 
keeps  the  real  targets  in  sight. 

What  IS  more,  he  notes  that  by  tying 
it  to  the  gross  national  product,  our 
spending  limit  provides  an  incentive  to 
the  Congress  to  promote  pro-economic- 
growth  policies,  because  in  that  way. 
by  increasing  the  size  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  we  increase  Federal 
revenues  and.  therefore,  have  more 
money  to  spend. 

I  include  for  the  Record  this  article 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  by  Paul 
Craig  Roberts,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues lo  support  a  Federal  spending 
limit  as  the  way  to  balance  the  F'ederal 
budget.  That  would  be  an  "aye"  vote 
on  the  first  amendment.  Support  the 
Kyl-Allen  amendment. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
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iThc  Wall  Street  Journal.  Wednesday.  June 
10.  1992] 

BcDGtrr  Control:  The  Amesdme.nt  Can  Go 

Wrong 

I  By  Paul  Craig  Roberts  i 

To  improve  its  image  with  the  public. 
Washington  is  gearing  up  to  pass  a  balanced 
hudget  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Many  people  who  would  like  to  see  a  bal- 
anced budget  are  nevertheless  worried  that 
the  amendment  would  become  a  constitu- 
tional device  for  raising  taxes.  Sen.  Bob  Has- 
ten iR..  Wis.),  among  others,  wants  to  add  a 
tax  limitation  to  the  amendment  to  ensure 
it  does  the  intended  job  of  controlling  spend- 
ing. However,  in  light  of  recent  action  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  even  this  could  fail.  Wirhout 
a  spending  limit,  a  balanced  budget  require- 
ment is  likely  to  result  in  politicians  assign- 
ing public  spending  responsibilities  to  pri- 
vate businesses  and  individuals. 

Recently  the  court  let  stand  a  square-foot- 
age tax  (called  a  "fee")  imposed  on  commer- 
cial developers  by  the  city  of  Sacramento. 
Calif.  The  pi'oceeds  are  to  be  used  to  finance 
welfare  housing.  The  developers  argued  that 
;t  was  a  violation  of  their  rights  to  assign  to 
them  social  responsibilities  normall.v  borne 
by  all  taxpayers.  However,  the  city  hired  a 
consultant  to  argue  that  workers  attracted 
liy  building  jobs  remained  on  the  city's 
hands  afterward,  unemployed  and  unhoused. 
The  Ninth  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ac- 
cepted the  argument,  and  declared  the  "fees" 
to  have  "a  rational  relationship  to  a  public 
cost." 

Judge  Ro!:)ert  Beezer  understood  what  was 
afoot  and  dis.sented.  declaring  it  to  be  a  vio- 
lation of  the  takings  clause  to  single  out  de- 
velopers to  underwrite  social  policy.  Look- 
ing into  the  future.  Judge  Beezer  warned 
that  "we  can  be  expected  next  to  uphold  ex- 
actions imposed  on  developers  to  subsidize 
small-business  retailers,  child-care  pro- 
grams, food  services  and  health-care  delivery 
systems." 

The  judge  could  just  was  well  have  added 
taxes  on  restaurants  and  clothing  manufac- 
turers to  feed  and  clothe  the  needy,  taxes  on 
automobile  dealerships  to  pay  for  traffic  po- 
lice, and  taxes  on  newspapers,  bottlers  and 
packaging  companies  to  finance  garbage  re- 
moval. Booksellers  could  be  assessed  to  pay 
for  public  libraries,  and  blue-eyed  blonds 
could  be  taxed  to  provide  reparations  for 
"oppressed  minorities." 

With  casual  empiricism  and  a  "logical  re- 
lationship" as  the  only  tests  the  new  extrac- 
tions must  meet,  all  of  these  taxes  and  oth- 
ers are  potential  revenue  sources.  It  seems 
bound  to  happen  sooner  or  later,  but  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  thai,  does  not  re- 
strict spending  will  speed  the  process.  We 
would  be  no  better  off  with  the  increased  un- 
certainty and  higher  cost  of  capital  from 
saddling  industries  and  businesses  with  pub- 
lic responsibilities  that  we  are  with  a  deficit. 

Most  supporters  of  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  really  have  their  sights  on  con- 
straining spending.  It  is  true  that  the  com- 
bination of  a  tax  limit  and  a  borrowing  limit 
is  a  spending  limit,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
this  roundabout  approach  lets  the  focus  slip 
off  spending,  .^n  outright  spending  limit, 
such  as  the  one  proposed  by  Rep.  Jon  Kyi 
iR..  .^riz).  keeps  the  real  target  in  sight. 
There  are  different  approaches  to  limiting 
spending.  One  way  is  to  hold  the  growth  of 
spending  below  the  real  growth  rate  of  the 
economy.  Rep.  Kyi's  way  is  to  limit  spending 
to  19  percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 
This  way  Congress  wants  more  money  to 
spend.  It  must  support  policies  that  encour- 
age economic  growth. 
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Balancing  the  budget  is  much  simpler  than 
the  enormous  effort  required  to  devise,  pass 
and  ratify  a  balanced  budget  amend.ment.  .\U 
the  government  has  to  do  is  hold  the  growth 
of  spending  below  the  growth  of  the  econ- 
omy If  impatient,  we  can  freeze  the  budget 
for  a  year  or  two.  No  one  would  be  materi- 
ally harmed  by  receiving  the  same  amount  of 
money  next  year  as  this  year  No  political 
revolution  would  occur,  and  wiaows  and  or- 
phans would  not  starve  in  the  streets.  The 
deficit  would  be  the  only  casualty. 

A  president  who  made  this  case  could  sus- 
tain a  budget  freeze  with  vetoes,  it  is  the  ab- 
sence of  leadership  and  political  will  that 
forces  us  to  turn  to  constitutional  restraints. 
The  problem  here  is  that  if  governments  and 
the  special  interests  they  serve  dont  wart 
spending  constrained,  a  constitutional  re- 
quirement will  prove  ineffective.  There  is  a 
good  argument  that  a  constitutional  rule  is 
harder  for  governments  to  ignore  than  a 
statutory  requirement.  The  cost  of  evading  a 
constitutional  rule  is  higher  and  requires 
m.ore  effort  than  it  took  to  get  around  the 
Gramm  Rudman-Holhngs  balanced  budget 
act.  for  example 

However,  if  we  think  government  will  ig- 
nore or  evade  a  constitutional  requirement 
for  a  balanced  budget,  we  should  not  pass 
one.  If  the  government  does  not  abide  by  the 
spirit  and  law  of  the  requirement,  the  result 
is  to  cheapen  all  other  constitutional  protec- 
tions. Is  a  balanced  budget  worth  taking 
that  chance"* 

Rules  often  have  unexpected  results.  Many 
supporters  of  the  Budget  Control  Act  of  1974 
thought  it  would  produce  a  balanced  budget. 
Politicians  could  legislate  big  deficits  by 
voting  in  favor  of  separate  appropriation 
bills.  By  forcing  politicians  to  vote  on  the 
size  of  the  deficit  directly,  the  Budget  Act 
would  put  the  big  spenders  on  the  spot  and 
ensure  lower  limits  on  spending. 

However,  it  did  not  work  out  that  way. 
Economiic  policy  justified  budget  deficit.s  as 
a  full  emplo.vment  policy,  and  politicians 
structured  the  vote  on  the  budget  in  terms  of 
employment  vs.  unemployment,  not  in  terms 
of  red  ink  vs.  a  balanced  budget.  The  Budget 
.Act  further  raised  the  deficit  by  stripping 
away  the  president's  impoundment  power. 

A  balanced  budget  amendment  could  be 
self-defeating  for  another  reason.  Just  at  the 
time  when  a  fed  up  public  is  beginning  to 
hold  politicians  accountable,  we  risk  slip- 
ping into  the  belief  that  we  can  deal  with  the 
problem,  of  government  with  another  rule. 
.An  alternative  is  to  get  on  with  the  revolt 
and  break  up  the  system  that  has  turned 
public  finance  into  a  lotto  for  organized  in- 
terests. 


THE  EARTH  SUMMIT  CONVENTION 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
had  the  experience  of  spending  4  days 
in  Rio  at  the  Earth  Summit  Conven- 
tion with  over  150  nations  of  the  world 
represented  by  their  chiefs  of  state.  It 
was  a  galvanizing  experience.  The 
hope,  the  excitement,  the  enthusiasm 
ran  very  high. 

But  I  feel  that  despite  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  by  this  conference, 
the  opportunity  to  reorder  our  prior- 
ities and  to  achieve  identifiable 
progress  is  not  high.  I  am  not  optimis- 
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tic  that  the  UNCED  Conference,  the 
U.N.  conference,  will  produce  dramatic 
results.  It  did  produce  excitement.  It 
did  raise  the  consciousness  level  of  the 
world.  It  was  covered  massively  by  the 
media,  the  press,  radio,  television,  and 
so  it  was  a  consciousness-raising  expe- 
rience. That  is  an  advantage. 

I  think  that  the  delegates  felt  that 
this  was  not  the  end.  rather  it  was  a 
beginning.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  path  that  could  achieve 
real  progress  over  the  next  5  years  or 
perhaps  10  years. 

D  2310 

We  found  in  at  least  three  areas  that 
I  will  describe  the  international  will 
and  the  internatlon.al  consensus  to  ac- 
complish a  worthwhile  objective  was 
thwarted  by  a  self-serving,  very  nar- 
rowly and  perhaps  selfishly  directed 
minority  of  the  nations  there. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  Nations 
operates  on  a  consensus  basis.  There 
are  perfectly  good  reasons  and  it  is 
self-evident  that  should  be  so,  but  in  a 
case  like  this  where  1  nation  out  of  150 
feels  very  strongly  particularly  about 
the  subject  and  are  willing  to  use  their 
muscle  to  produce  it,  they  can  destroy, 
they  can  rend  apart  that  consensus  and 
prevent  the  160  nations  of  the  world 
who  feel  deeply  motivated  to  make 
progress.  They  can  prevent  them  from 
achieving  anything,  and  unfortunately 
that  happened  I  will  describe  three  in- 
stances in  which  that  took  place. 

The  first  instance  was  in  the  case  of 
Saudi  Arabia  where  Saudi  Arabia  was 
the  one  single  minority  voice  threaten- 
ing to  disrupt  an  international  consen- 
sus on  the  use  of  renewal  energy. 

Now,  Saudi  Arabia  perhaps  spoke  for 
some  of  the  other  oil-producing  nations 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  perhaps  oil  pro- 
ducing countries  elsewhere;  but  they 
are  insisting,  even  as  I  speak,  that  the 
section  in  Agenda  21,  which  is  the  long 
specific  agenda  of  the  detailed  projects 
which  were  being  treated,  that  the 
Agenda  21  section  on  the  use  of  renew- 
able and  alternative  sources  of  energy 
be  rewritten  -imagine— be  rewritten  so 
as  to  remove  any  suggestion  that  alter- 
native sources  of  energy,  renewable 
sources  of  energy  such  as  solar,  wind, 
tidal,  hydro,  biomass,  geothermal.  that 
they  be  written  out  of  the  documents 
and  that  the  rational,  logical  quest 
from  the  leaders  of  the  developing 
world  and  the  developed  world  alike  for 
a  more  environmentally  sustainable 
use  of  energy  that  would  reduce  the 
worlds  dependence  on  fossil  fuel  and 
particularly  oil,  petroleum,  be  reduced. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that 
during  the  consideration  of  our  energ.v 
bill  in  the  House  here  only  a  month 
ago,  massive  attention  and  energy  and 
time  were  devoted  to  reducing  this 
country's  dependence  on  fossil  fuel,  and 
we  gave  all  kinds  of  encouragement  to 
the  application  of  conservation,  to  the 
application    of    energ.v    efficlenc.v.    to 


more  efficient  motors,  tu  more  effi- 
cient lighting,  more  efficient  systems 
of  air-conditioning,  heating  and  the 
like. 

Here  in  the  international  arena 
where  it  is  even  more  critically  needed, 
especially  by  the  leaders  of  the  devel- 
oping world,  we  find  Saudi  Arabia  was 
using  its  muscle  to  remove  any  ref- 
erence to  the  desirability  of  reducing 
the  Earth's  reliance  or  even  addiction 
to  fossil  fuel  that  is  getting  us  into 
such  desperate  trouble  with  global 
warning  and  the  like  around  the  world. 

They  wished  to  reduce  also  any  ref- 
erence to  the  promotion  of  sustainable 
development  through  energy  effi- 
ciency, transportation,  industrial  de- 
velopment, stratospheric  ozone  deple- 
tion and  transboundary  air  pollution. 

While  negotiations  on  the  elimi- 
nation of  this  chapter  are  ongoing,  it 
defies  logic  for  the  centerpiece  of  the 
document  for  this  environmental  con- 
ference to  remain  silent  on  the  issue  of 
sustainable  energ.v  production. 

There  are  two  other  instances  of  that 
same  use  of  insistent  destruction  of 
consensus. 

The  second  was  our  country's  lack  of 
forthrightness  In  dealing  with  the  bio- 
diversity convention. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
R.^Y).  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  expired. 


S.  250.   MuTdK   \UTKK 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  MiCHKL]  is 
recognized  foi  5  minutes. 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  Rules 
Committee  granted  a  closed  rule  tor  consider- 
ation o1  S  250.  the  Senate-passed  motor 
voter  legislation 

The  rule  makes  in  order  a  Republican  sut>- 
stitute  which  I  am  including  in  the  RECORD  at 
this  point: 

AMKNDMKNT  I.V  THK  N.^TIHK  OK  A  SlBSTm'TK 

TO  s  250  Okkkrkd  hy  Mr.  Michkl  of  Illinois 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  the  following: 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITl-E. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Voter  Registration  Enhancement  Act  of 
1992". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  ANU  PIRPOSES. 

lai  KlNDl.vGS  -  Thf  Ccink'rp.ss  fimls  that- 

( 1 1  the  right  to  vote  is  a  fundamental  riRht; 

(2)  it  is  the  responsibility  of  each  citizen  to 
exercise  that  right; 

(3i  It  l.s  the  duty  of  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  to  promote  the  exercise  of 
that  right; 

i4i  discrimlnator.v  and  unfair  registration 
laws  and  procedures  can  have  a  direct  and 
damaging  effect  on  voter  participation  in 
elections  for  Federal  office: 

(5)  such  laws  and  procedures  can  dispropor- 
tionately harm  voter  participation  in  such 
elections  by  members  of  various  groups,  in- 
cluding racial  minorities; 

i6)  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  arc  en- 
titled to  be  protected  from  voter  fraud  and 
from  voter  registration  lists  that  contain  the 


names  of  ineligible  or  nunexisLent  voters, 
which  dilute  the  worth  of  qualified  voles 
honestly  cast;  and 

(7  I  all  citizens  oi  the  United  States  are  en- 
titled to  be  governed  by  elected  and  ap- 
pointed public  officers  who  are  responsible  to 
them  and  who  govern  in  the  public  interest 
without  corruption,  self-dealing,  or  favor- 
itism. 

(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are  — 

1 1 )  to  increase  registration  of  citizens  as 
voters  in  elections  for  Federal  office; 

i2i  to  make  it  possible  for  Federal.  Slate, 
and  local  governments  to  enhance  voter  par- 
ticipation in  elections  for  Federal  office; 

(3)  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  electoral 
process; 

(4)  to  ensure  that  maintenance  of  accurate 
and  current  official  voter  registration  lists; 
and 

(5)  to  guarantee  to  the  State,  and  to  their 
citizens,  a  republican  form  of  government, 
including  elections  conducted  free  of  fraud, 
and  governmental  processes  conducted  free 
of  corruption,  self-dealing,  or  favoritism. 

TITl.K  I     VOTFK  RKOI.STRATION 
KNHANCKMKNT 

SH        nil      KHIKICM      ((><)IU)INAI  ION      \M)    IIIKN 
M..\l.  .VS.SKS.SMK.M 

The  .■Mt.orney  General 

(11  shall  be  responsible  for  coordination  of 
Federal  functions  under  this  Act; 

(2)  shall  provide  Information  to  the  Stales 
with  respect  to  Stale  responsibilities  under 
this  Act;  and 

i3)  shall,  not  later  than  June  30  of  each 
even-numbered  year,  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  assessing  the  Impact  of  this  Act  on 
the  administration  of  elections  for  Federal 
office  during  the  preceding  2  calendar  years 
and  providing  recommendations  for  improve- 
ments in  Federal  and  Slate  procedures, 
forms,  and  other  matters  affected  by  this 
Act 

SEC.    \oi    KKsi-o.Nsinii.in    m    tmty    m  mi- 
election  OEH(  lAl- 

The  chief  state  rlpituin  official  of  each 
State  shall  tie  responsible  for  coordination  of 
.Stale  functions  under  this  title. 

SK(      10:1    VOI'KK   HK<.ISIIl,MI(IN    KMIAMFMKM 
111  (K  K  (.ICVN  IN 

■  U'      All  HiiKI/.Al  Ki.N      Uh       .\l\-IU'l-Hi\  ,li'S^ 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Attorney  General  — 

(I )  for  making  grant-s  under  this  section  for 
fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  and  1994.  a  loul  of 
$25,000,000;  and 

i2i  such  additional  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  administrative  expenses  of  the  At- 
torney General  in  carrying  out  this  title. 

ibi  Block  Grants.— di  From  the  amounts 
appropriated  under  subsection  <ai  for  any  fis- 
cal year,  the  Attorney  General  shall  make 
grants  10  States,  through  chief  State  elec- 
tion officials,  for  the  purpo.ses  of  supporting, 
facilitating,  and  enhancing  voter  registra- 
tion. 

i2i  To  qualify  for  a  grant  under  paragraph 
(li.  a  State  shall  match  any  amount  of  Fed- 
eral funds  dollar  for  dollar  with  State  funds 
for  voter  registration  enhancement  activi- 
ties, such  as.  but  not  limited  to — 

(Ai  providing  for  voter  registration  for 
elections  for  Federal  office  at  Stale  depart- 
ments of  motor  vehicles;  and 

(B)  providing  for  uniform  and  non-dis- 
criminatory programs  to  ensure  that  official 
voter  registration  lists  are  accurate  and  cur- 
rent in  each  State. 

(ci  Allocation  of  Grants.— di  The  Attor- 
ney General  shall  by  regulation  establish  cri- 
teria for  allocation  of  grants  among  States 
based  on— 
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(A)  the  number  "' 

(B)  the  perctT.t-a. 
each  Slate  not  r(t;> 

(Ci  other  appi'  p: ;. 
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idents  of  eacb  State; 
f  eligible  voters   in 

'i  '.!)  vote;  and 

:,!>  •  '>rs. 


<2)  In  promuln;it;::t  ^:::iria  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (ll.  the  .\:'":v.fv  General  shall 
give  special  consideraiii'r:  :•  S' a :•  sponsored 
programs  designed  to  imp:  \.'  i  ■  t-;.-' :  at  ion  in 
counties  with  voter  :  ru- ;-• :  .r  :  r.  p.:  ■■n-.iL-es 
significantly  lower  ;:,.•.:;  •:..r  '.'•:  ::.>■  >\.i'>-  as 
a  whole. 

(di  Administrative  Requirements.— di 
The  Attorney  General  shall  by  regulation  es- 
tablish administrative  requirements  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  section. 

(2)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under 
this  section,  a  State  shall  certify  that  the 
State— 

(A)  has  In  place  legislative  authority  and  a 
plan  to  implement  procedures  to  promote 
and  facilitate,  to  an  extent  and  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Attorney  General  may  deem  ade- 
quate to  carry  out  purposes  of  this  title. 
voter  registration  for  Federal  elections  in 
connection  with  applications  for  drivers'  li- 
censes; 

(B)  agrees  to  use  any  amount  received  from 
a  grant  under  this  section  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section; 

(Ci  agrees  that  any  amount  received 
through  a  grant  under  this  section  for  any 
period  will  be  used  to  supplement  and  in- 
crease any  State,  local,  or  other  non-Federal 
funds  that  would,  in  the  absence  of  the 
grant,  be  made  available  for  the  programs 
and  activities  for  which  grants  are  provided 
under  this  section  and  will  in  no  event  sup- 
plant such  State,  local,  and  other  non-Fed- 
eral funds;  and 

(D»  has  established  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  to  ensure  the  proper 
disbursement  of.  and  accounting  for.  grants 
made  to  the  Slate  under  this  section. 

(3)  The  Attorney  General  may  not  pre- 
scribe for  a  State  the  manner  of  compliance 
u  ith  the  requirements  of  this  subsection. 

lei  Reports.- (1)  The  chief  Stale  election 
official  of  a  Stale  that  receives  a  grant  under 
this  section  shall  submit  to  the  Attorney 
General  annual  reports  on  its  activities 
under  this  section. 

(2i  A  report  required  by  paragraph  U  1  shall 
be  in  such  form  and  contain  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Attorney  General,  after  consulta- 
tion with  chief  Stale  election  officials,  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  to— 

(A  1  determine  whether  grant  amounts  were 
expended  in  accordance  with  this  section; 

(B)  describe  activities  under  this  section; 
and 

iC)  provide  a  record  of  the  progress  made 
toward  achieving  the  purposes  for  which  the 
block  grants  were  provided. 

sec.  104.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  title— 

ill  the  term  '"chief  State  election  official" 
means,  with  respect  to  a  State,  the  officer, 
employee,  or  entity  with  authority,  under 
Slate  law.  for  election  administration  in  the 
Slate; 

(2)  the  term  "election"  has  the  meaning 
stated  in  section  301(1)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  .^ct  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431(1 1); 

(3i  the  term  "Federal  office  "  has  the  mean- 
mg  Slated  in  section  301(3)  of  the  Federal 
Kleclion  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
431(3)i;  and 

(4)  the  term  "State"  ha.s  the  meaning  in 
section  301(12)  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign A<' rinf»7l  >  2  1' S  C  43M2" 

'rrn.K  11    i'uhi.ic  conKriTidN 

SFC    Wl     KI.KCTION  Flt,\l  I)  A.M)  OTHFK  PI  RLIC 
( ORKIJTION 

lal   .AMK.NDMKNT  IW   TITLK   18  OK  THK   U.MTED 

St.ates  Code.— Chapter  11  of  title  18.  United 


Stales  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section; 
''i!226.  Public  corruption 

"(a  I  Whoever,  m  a  circumstance  described 
in  subsection  idi.  defrauds,  or  endeavors  to 
defraud,  by  any  scheme  or  artifice,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States,  a  State,  a  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State,  or  Indian  coun- 
try of  the  honest  services  of  an  official  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  or  the  Slate, 
political  subdivision,  or  Indian  tribal  govern- 
ment shall  be  fined  under  this  title,  impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  20  years,  or  both. 

■•(b)  Whoever,  in  a  circumstance  described 
in  subsection  (d).  defrauds,  or  endeavors  to 
defraud,  by  any  scheme  or  artifice,  the  in- 
hahiumts  of  the  United  States,  a  State,  a  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State,  or  Indian  coun- 
try of  a  fair  and  impartially  conducted  elec- 
tion process  in  any  primary,  runoff,  special. 
or  general  election — 

"(1)  through  the  procurement,  casting,  or 
tabulation  of  ballots  that  are  materially 
false,  fictitious,  or  fraudulent  or  thai  are  in- 
valid, under  the  laws  of  the  jurisdiction  in 
which  the  election  is  held; 

"(2)  through  paying  or  offering  to  pay  any 
person  for  voting: 

"(3)  through  the  procurement  or  submis- 
sion of  voter  registrations  that  contain  false 
material  information,  or  omit  material  in- 
formation: or 

"(4)  through  the  filing  of  any  report  re- 
quired to  be  filed  under  State  law  regarding 
an  election  campaign  that  contains  false  ma- 
terial information  or  omits  material  infor- 
mation. 

shall  be  fined  under  this  title,  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  20  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  Whoever,  being  a  public  official  or  an 
official  or  employee  of  the  United  States,  a 
State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
an  Indian  tribal  government.  In  a  cir- 
cumstance described  In  subsection  (d).  de- 
frauds  or  endeavors  to  defraud,  by  any 
scheme  or  artifice,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Slates,  a  Slate,  a  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State,  or  Indian  country  of  the 
right  to  have  the  affairs  of  the  United 
States,  the  Slate,  political  subdivision,  or 
Indian  tribal  government  conducted  on  the 
basis  of  complete,  true,  and  accurate  mate- 
rial information,  shall  be  fined  under  this 
title,  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  20  years, 
or  both. 

•(d)  The  circumstances  referred  to  in  sub- 
sections I  a),  (bi,  and  (c)  are  that — 

"(1)  for  the  purpose  of  executing  or  con- 
cealing such  scheme  or  artifice  of  attempt- 
ing to  do  so  the  person  so  doing— 

"(A)  places  in  any  post  office  or  authorized 
depository  for  mail  matter,  any  matter  or 
thing  whatever  to  be  sent  or  delivered  by  the 
Postal  Service,  or  takes  or  receives  there- 
from, any  such  matter  or  thing,  or  know- 
ingly causes  to  be  delivered  by  mall  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  thereon,  or  at  the  place 
at  which  it  is  directed  to  be  delivered  by  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  any  such 
matter  or  thing: 

"(B)  transmits  or  causes  to  be  transmitted 
by  means  of  wire,  radio,  or  television  com- 
munication In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce any  writings,  signs,  signals,  pictures, 
or  sounds; 

"(C)  transports  or  causes  to  be  transported 
any  person  or  thing,  or  induces  any  person  to 
travel  in  or  to  be  transported  In.  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce:  or 

"(D)  in  connection  with  intrastate,  inter- 
state, or  foreign  commerce,  engages  the  use 
of  a  facility  of  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce: 

"(2)  the  scheme  or  artifice  affects  or  con- 
slltules  an  attempt  to  affect  in  any  manner 


or  degree,  or  would  if  executed  or  concealed 
so  affect,  interstate  or  foreign  commerce;  or 

"(3i  as  applied  to  an  offense  under  sub- 
section lb  I,  an  objective  of  the  scheme  or  ar- 
tifice Is  to  secure  the  election  of  an  official 
who.  If  elected,  would  have  some  authority 
over  the  administration  of  funds  derived 
from  an  .\cx.  of  Congress  totaling  $10,000  or 
more  during  the  12-month  period  imme- 
diately preceding  or  following  the  election  or 
date  of  the  offense. 

"(ei  Whoever  defrauds  or  endeavors  to  de- 
fraud, by  any  scheme  or  artifice,  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  United  Stales  of  the  honest 
services  of  a  public  official  or  person  who  has 
been  selected  to  be  a  public  official  shall  be 
fined  under  this  title,  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  20  years,  or  both. 

•■(fi  Whoever,  being  an  official,  public  offi- 
cial, or  person  who  has  been  selected  to  be  a 
public  official,  directly  or  Indirectly  dis- 
charges, demotes.  suspends.  threatens, 
harasses,  or  in  any  manner  discriminates 
against  an  employee  or  official  of  the  United 
States,  a  State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  an  Indian  tribal  government,  or  en- 
deavors to  do  so.  in  order  to  carry  out  or  to 
conceal  any  scheme  or  artifice  described  in 
this  section,  shall  be  fined  under  this  title, 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
both. 

"(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section— 

••(1)  the  term  'offlclar  includes — 

"(A I  any  person  employed  by.  exercising 
any  authority  derived  from,  or  holding  any 
position  In  an  Indian  tribal  government  or 
the  government  of  a  State  or  any  subdivision 
of  the  executive,  legislative,  judicial,  or 
other  branch  of  government  thereof,  includ- 
ing a  department,  independent  establish- 
ment, commission,  administration,  author- 
ity, board,  and  bureau,  and  a  corporation  or 
other  legal  entity  established  and  subject  to 
control  by  a  government  or  governments  for 
the  execution  of  a  government  or  intergov- 
ernmental program; 

"(Bi  any  person  acting  or  pretending  to  act 
under  color  of  official  authority;  and 

■(Ci  any  person  who  has  been  nominated, 
appointed,  or  selected  to  be  an  official  or 
who  has  been  officially  informed  that  such 
person  will  be  so  nominated,  appointed,  or 
selected; 

•(2i  the  terms  "public  official'  and  "person 
who  has  been  selected  to  be  a  public  official' 
have  the  meanings  slated  in  section  201(a) 
and  shall  also  include  any  person  acting  or 
pretending  to  act  under  color  of  official  au- 
thority: 

"•(3)  the  term  "State'  means  a  State  of  the 
United  Slates,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  any  other  commonwealth, 
territory,  or  possession  of  the  United  Slates; 
and 

"(4)  the  term  under  color  of  official  au- 
thority' Includes  any  person  who  represents 
that  such  person  controls.  Is  an  agent  of,  or 
otherwise  acts  on  behalf  of  an  official,  a  pub- 
lic official,  or  a  person  who  has  been  selected 
to  be  a  public  official.". 

(b)  Technical  amendments.— d  i  The  table 
of  sections  for  chapter  11  of  title  18.  United 
Stales  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  item: 
"226.  Public  corruption.  ". 

(2)  Section  1961(1)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  IS  amended  by  Inserting  ""section  226 
(relating  to  public  corruption)."  after  ""sec- 
tion 224  (relating  to  sports  bribery),". 

(3)  Section  2516(1  )(C)  of  title  18,  United 
Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "sec- 
tion 226  (relating  to  public  corruption)," 
after  ■"section  224  (bribery  in  sporting  con- 
tests).■'. 
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SEC.  202.  KK/\l  tl  IN  INTEHSTAT*:  TOMMKHl  K. 

(ai  AMKNii.Mt.NT  OK  TiTl.l-;  18  or  THK  UMTKU 

States  Codk— Section  1343  of  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  - 

(1)  by  stnkintt  "transmits  ur  causes  to  be 
transmitted  by  means  of  wire,  radio,  or  tele- 
vision communication  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce,  any  writings,  signs,  signals, 
pictures,  or  sounds"  and  inserting  "in  con- 
nection with  intrastate,  interstate,  or  for- 
eign commerce,  engages  the  use  of  a  facility 
of  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  attempting  to  do  so" 
after  "for  the  purpcise  of  executing  such 
scheme  or  artifice", 

(b>  Tech.mcal  Amendments.— (1 1  The  head- 
ing of  section  1343  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code.  IS  amended  to  read  as  follnw.s 
"51343.  Kraud  by  use  of  facility  of  inl4Tstate 

commerce". 

(2)  The  chapter  analysis  for  chapter  63  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  the  analysis  for  section  1343  and  in- 
serting the  following: 

"1343.  Fraud  by  use  of  facility  of  Interstate 
commerce." 

SEC.  203.  PRESERVATION  OF  THK  KKKKCr  Of 
STAT>:  I^W  THAI  I'KOVIDKS  (;RKjVr 
KH  I'KOTKCnoN  \<.AI.NSI  V(»I"»; 
FRAUU. 

In  the  case  of  any  conflict  between  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  any  provision  of  the 
civil  or  criminal  law  of  any  State,  the  law  of 
the  State  shall  prevail  to  the  extent  that 
such  State  law  provides  for  more  stringent 
suppression  of  vote  fraud  than  this  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read  ".^n  Act  to 
establish  national  voter  registration  proce- 
dures for  Presidential  and  congressional 
elections,  and  for  othfr  purposes.". 


A  SALl'TP;  TO  FATHER  DOMINIC 
OLIVIERI  AND  50  YEARS  OP" 
SERVICE 

The  SPE.AKER  pi'O  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  COVNE] 
is  recoirni/.t'd  for  h  minutes. 

Mr  COYNE  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
recogni/e  Father  Dommic  Olivieri  and  com- 
mend him  for  his  50  years  of  service  as  a 
priest.  Father  Dom  has  set  an  example  of 
service  and  public  commitment  vvhich  de- 
serves the  notice  of  the  US  House  ot  Rep- 
resentatives 

Father  Dominic  Olivieri  will  be  saluted  for 
his  50  years  of  service  as  a  priest  at  the  cele- 
bration of  a  Golden  Jubilee  Mass  in  his  parish, 
the  Immaculate  Conception  in  the  Bloomfield 
area  of  Pittsburgh,  at  3  p  m  on  Sunday,  June 
14,  1992  This  special  Mass  commemorates  a 
halt  century  ot  devotion  to  priestly  duties 
which  began  in  June  1942,  when  Fath.'r 
Dominic  Olivieri  was  ordained  a  priest 

On  many  occasions.  Father  Dom  has 
shared  with  his  parishioners  and  many  friends 
in  Pittsburgh  an  explanation  ot  his  motivations 
to  serve  as  a  priest  for  over  50  years  He  has 
noted  the  lessons  he  learned  from  his  parents, 
Louis  and  Christina  Olivien,  who  emigrated 
from  Abru^/i,  Italy,  to  Derry,  PA  The  fifth  ot 
nine  surviving  children.  Dommic  Olivien  was 
taught  to  set  high  stanckirds  foe  himself,  enpy 
the  beauty  of  the  God's  creation,  and  savor 
the  wonders  of  life 

As  one  of  seven  children  who  graduated 
from  college,  Father  Dom  was  the  only  son  to 
enter  the  priesthood    He  graduated  from  St 


VirKent  Seminary  in  Latrobe,  PA,  in  1942.  arxj 
was  ordained  on  June  14,  1942  Over  the 
years,  he  has  served  in  a  numt)er  of  parishes 
before  being  named  pastor  in  1969  of  Bloom- 
lields  Immaculate  Conception  where  he  has 
served  up  to  the  present  time 

Father  Dom  has  compiled  a  record  of  out 
Standing  accomplishment  over  the  course  of 
50  years  of  dedicated  service  to  local  par- 
ishes. He  helped  m  the  building  of  the  present 
Mount  St  Peter's  Church  as  an  assistant  in 
the  New  Kensington  parish  He  served  as  a 
loyal  administrator  m  Bloomfield  when  the 
local  pastor.  Father  DiFrancesco,  was  in  poor 
health  At  Regina  Coeli,  on  Pittsburgh's  North 
Side,  he  played  a  central  role  in  working  with 
Father  Biondi  in  a  successful  effort  to  have  the 
church  pay  oft  its  debt  As  the  pastor  of  St 
Lucy's,  Mahoningtown,  Father  Dom  was  nomi- 
nated Man  of  the  Year  for  the  energetic  work 
he  performed  on  tiehalf  ot  the  people  ot  his 
parish  who  were  victims  of  a  flood  that  dev- 
astated half  of  the  town  Following  the  direc- 
tives ot  Bishop  Dearden,  Father  Dom  joined 
two  Sharpsburg  parishes,  St  Joseph  and  Ma- 
donna, and  was  recognized  again  tor  his  serv- 
ice by  being  selected  Man  of  the  Year  by  the 
people  of  Sharpsburg 

As  the  present  pastor  of  Immaculate  Con- 
ception Parish  in  Bloomfield.  Father  Dom  has 
labored  over  the  past  24  years  to  provide  the 
fjeople  of  his  parish  with  service  reflecting  the 
highest  standards  of  priestly  devotion  He  led 
a  successful  campaign  to  clear  the  parish 
ledger  of  the  large  debt  held  at  the  time  he 
became  pastor  Father  Dom  has  given  his  full 
energy  to  the  task  ot  providing  local  parents 
with  the  option  of  sending  their  children  to  a 
Catholic  school  His  dynamic  leadership  has 
helped  to  keep  open  the  largest  school  in  the 
diocese  of  Pittsburgh,  providing  a  first-class 
educational  environnr>ent  for  over  500  local 
students 

Father  Doms  record  of  service  extends  far 
t)eyond  the  parish  confines  He  serves  as  a 
chaplain  of  the  American  War  Vets,  and  was 
recognized  for  his  service  by  being  named  as 
Man  of  the  Year  In  addition,  he  serves  as  a 
chaplain  tor  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police 

It  IS  hardly  surprising  that  Father  Dom  would 
be  selected  Bloomdeids  Man  of  the  Year  in 
light  of  his  outstanding  service  to  Immaculate 
Conception  Parish  and  the  community  of 
Bloomfield.  Father  Dom  has  earned  com- 
munitywide  reputation  for  his  dedication  to 
serving  every  member  of  his  pansh  He  has 
served  his  parish  with  selfless  devotion  and 
has  always  been  ready  to  respond  cheerlully 
and  tirelessly  to  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
this  community. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  salute  Father 
Dominic  Olivieri  for  his  50  years  of  service  as 
a  priest.  I  wish  him  the  best  in  his  continued 
service  to  the  people  of  his  parish  and  to  our 
community 


OVERPOPULATION  AND  UNCED 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  unlrr  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman Irom  New  Vork  [Mr  GREEN]  us 
rei  ognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
commend  Mr.  Milleu  lor  requesting  this  spe- 
cial order,  which  provides  an  opportunity  for 


those  Members  of  Congress  who  recently  at- 
tended the  UN  Conference  on  Environment 
and  Development  to  share  their  views  of  that 
historic  event. 

The  U  N  Conference  on  Environment  and 
Development,  convened  in  Rio  De  Janiero, 
has  been  3  years  in  preparation  with  more 
than  170  nations  and  1 0.000  delegates  attend- 
ing. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  the  principles  or  the 
goals  ot  the  Conference,  who  would  not  agree 
that  we  need  a  global  partnership  to  'protect 
the  integrity  of  the  global  environmental  and 
developmental  system''"  I  am  seriously  con- 
cerned, however,  that  after  reading  through 
the  overview  and  the  27  principles  presented 
by  the  Preparatory  Committee,  I  see  that  the 
words  "overpopulation"  or  "voluntary  family 
planning  services"  are  never  once  mentioned 

And  nowhere  in  the  text  of  UNCEDs  chap- 
ter on  "Demographic  Dynamics'  are  the  words 
"family  planning"  or  "contraceptives"  men- 
tioned. Those  two  phrases  were  purposefully 
omitted  during  the  course  of  delicate  negotia- 
tions on  a  chapter  that,  with  more  courage 
and  leadership,  should  have  Iseen  called  Pop- 
ulation Stabilization 

To  discuss  environment  without  focusing  on 
population  IS  missing  the  point  Without  world- 
wide attention  to  this  issue.  I  tear  lor  the  gual- 
ity  of  lite  for  all  earths  inhabitants. 

Principle  i  does  state  that 

Human  lipings  are  at  the  center  of  concerns 
for  sustainable  development  They  are  enti- 
tled to  a  healthy  and  productive  life  in  har- 
mony with  nature 

Principle  8  does  state  that: 

To  achieve  sustainable  development  and  a 
higher  quality  of  life  for  all  people.  States 
should  reduce  and  eliminate  unsustainable 
patterns  of  production  and  consumption  and 
promote  appropriate  demographic  policies 
I  emphasis  added  i 

But  nowhere  do  the  UNCED  principles  spell 
out  that  one  of  the  most  serious  threats  facing 
our  global  environment  is  overpopulation 
When  we  look  at  global  warming,  destruction 
of  the  tropical  ram  forests,  and  the  elimination 
of  species  diversity,  we  must  understand  the 
connection  taetween  those  phenomena  and 
the  population  explosion  Money  spent  to  ad- 
dress our  growing  environmental  problems  will 
be  wasted  unless  we  simultaneously  address 
the  population  issue  Halving  the  per  capita 
emission  of  greenhouse  gases  accomplishes 
nothing  it  we  double  the  earths  human  popu- 
lation. 

It  IS  not  a  connection  we  can  leave  to  some 
future  convention  on  the  environment  The 
often-used  phrase  "before  it  is  too  late"  truly 
applies  here.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
the  world  had  approximately  1.5  billion  people. 
Today  there  are  almost  5  4  billion,  with  95  mil- 
lion more  added  every  year  Without  strong 
leadership  supporting  international  family  plan- 
ning programs,  experts  predict  that  in  just  35 
years  the  world's  population  is  likely  to  double 
in  size  to  10  billion 

An  invaluable  resource  in  understanding  the 
interrelation  of  population  and  environment 
has  been  prcxtuced  by  the  United  Nations  In 
Its  pamphlet,  "Population  and  the  Environ- 
ment; The  Challenges  Ahead ",  the  United  Na- 
tion points  out  "It  IS  unrealistic  to  discuss  sus- 
tainable  development   and   a   common   future 
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without  reference  to  socioeconomic  constraints 
and  related  forces  impacting  on  the  environ- 
ment and  the  world's  resources  base.  The  de- 
bate IS  also  meaningless  .1  population  issues 
are  ushered  to  the  sidelines." 

Population  issues  not  only  have  been  ush- 
ered to  the  sidelines  m  the  UNCED  proposed 
text,  they  have  been  buried  5  feet  under.  And 
we  all  know  the  reason  It  may  be  acceptable 
to  talk  about  "appropriate  demographic  poli- 
cies" but  discussing  population  stabilization 
makes  people  nervous  Extreme  antiabortion- 
ists  have  been  successful  in  reducing  US 
support  lor  voluntary  family  planning  efforts 
around  the  world.  They  have  moved  their  rhet- 
oric from  forced  atwrtions  to  birth  control 
counseling,  but  allowing  this  influence  to  per- 
vade UNCED.  makes  UNCED  meaningless. 

Tropical  forests  are  be\ng  destroyed  at  an 
alarming  rate;  about  1  ^  million  hectares  a 
year,  according  to  the  United  Nations.  But,  will 
It  also  point  out  that  population  growth  may  be 
responsible  for  up  to  80  percent  of  recent  de- 
forestation in  the  tropics  as  growing  popu- 
lations slash  and  burn  forests  to  scratch  out  a 
few  acres  to  farm"? 

There  IS  also  the  problem  of  dwindling  and 
polluted  freshwater  resources.  "In  much  of 
sub-Saharan  Africa,  the  Middle  East  and  parts 
ot  Asia,  water  consumption  will  reach  30-100 
percent  of  available  reserves  in  10-15  years— 
a  result  of  population  growth  and  inefficiencies 
in  use,"  according  to  the  U.N.  environment 
pamphlet  Will  UNCED  deal  only  with  dwin- 
dling water  and  not  address  the  causes'' 

I  attended  the  UNCED  conference  in  Rio. 
despite  the  State  Department  warnings  of 
crime,  cholera,  and  overcrowding  I  went  [be- 
cause there  is  a  message  to  be  delivered  And 
that  message  is 

Environmental  solutions  without  population 
stabilization  do  not  work 

In  m.any  cases,  the  United  Nations  points 
out.  "attained  family  size  exceeds  desired 
family  size"  and  more  ot  our  resources  must 
be  focused  on  maternal  and  child  health  care 
and  family  planning  services 

We  must  recognize  the  fundamental  impor- 
tance of  women's  role  in  the  world,  especially 
in  developing  countries,  where  women  play  a 
pivotal  role  in  managing  the  environment,  but 
are  loo  often  overlooked  in  development  pro- 
grams 

The  United  States,  tor  its  part  passed  legis- 
lation in  19/3  mandating  that  special  attention 
be  given  to  development  projects  aimed  at 
better  integrating  women  into  their  national 
economies,  thus  improving  their  status  and  as- 
sisting the  total  development  effort  Nearly  20 
years  later,  however,  this  concept  is  more 
often  tolerated  than  encouraged  in  US  devel- 
opment planning  and  practice.  Improving  the 
status  ot  women  around  the  world  means  de- 
voting the  necessary  resources  to  ensure 
ready  access  to  family  planning  services,  as 
well  as  improving  access  to  maternal  and  child 
health  care,  education  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities Women  need  to  be  a  central  priority 
in  development  policy,  not  an  afterthought. 

Overall,  I  believe  the  Rio  Conference 
dodged  an  extremely  important  responsibility 
by  failing  to  focus  on  the  issue  of  overpopula- 
tion. It  should  have  been  insisted  on  by  the 
administration  As  Congressman  George  Bush 
said  in   1970  when  he  chaired  a  Republican 


Task    Force    on    Population    and    Earth    Re- 
sources: 

By  the  end  of  this  decade,  famuy  piar.ninc 
and  birth  control  should  be  as  impiri.ir.i  to 
every  parent  as  the  family  budget.  As  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations  George 
Bush  .said,  economic  development  overseas 
would  be  a  miserable  failure  unless  the  de- 
veloping countries  had  the  knowledge  and 
.-applies  their  families  needed  to  control  fer- 
tintv 

To  this  I  would  add,  when  its  all  said  and 
done,  UNCED  will  fail  if  we  let  politics  rather 
than  science  guide  it  in  dealing  with  the  popu- 
lation explosion. 

On  another  Issue,  while  at  the  conference, 
I  had  the  pleasure  ot  attending  a  press  con- 
ference sponsored  by  the  Consortium  lor 
International  Earth  Science  Information  Net- 
work [CIESIN].  This  consortium,  comprised  of 
some  of  our  Nation's  most  outstanding  univer- 
sities, and  given  the  task  of  managing  much  of 
NASA's  environmental  data,  proposes  that  our 
Nation  lead  the  way  in  sharing  environmental 
data  This  is  a  laudable  goal,  and  one  in  which 
the  United  States,  with  its  wealth  of  data,  can 
lead  the  way.  CIESIN  is  uniquely  situated  to 
assist  in  this  effort  and  I  support  this  concept. 
Shared  knowledge  about  environmental  and 
developmental  processes  is  the  common  basis 
for  decisionmaking  among  all  peoples,  and  I 
feel  it  IS  incumbent  on  our  Nation  to  share 
these  resources. 

In  closing,  I  should  also  like  to  include,  for 

the    Record,    an    excellent    piece    by    Anna 

Quindlen     entitled,     "Zero     Population    Talk" 

which  was  printed  in  today's  New  York  Times. 

Zero  Pu^•l•L.^TI0N  Talk 

I  Anna  Quindlen) 

With  each  day  that  passes  the  Earth  Sum- 
mit begins  to  seem  more  and  more  like  the 
planet  versus  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  touts  an  initiative  on 
forest  protection  and  the  developing  nations 
say  we're  playing  bully  boys.  The  rest  of  the 
world  agrees  on  a  biodiversity  treaty  and  the 
President  says  it's  too  expensive. 

And  so  far  George  Bush  has  saved  his 
t;ieatest  passion  for  that  most  critical  of  en- 
vironmental issues:  Who  in  blazes  leaked  a 
memo  designed  to  embarrass  the  head  of  the 
Knvironmental  Protection  Agency'.' 

.Sc  much  for  deforestation,  global  warming. 
thf  trreenhouse  effect  and  the  world  commu- 
nity The  conference  does  not  look  promis- 
i;;l-  The  fact  is  that  it  has  not  looked  prom- 
:.^.r.^  for  some  time,  ever  since  a  central 
!^sui"  of  environmental  moment  was  taken 
i.ff  the  table. 

The  issue  was  population  growth. 

It's  difficult  to  imagine  that  anyone  could 
take  a  serious  and  substantive  look  at  the 
environment  without  considering  the  effect 
iif  people.  We  fell  trees  for  our  houses,  work 
;n  factories  that  produce  effluents,  buy  prod- 
ucts that  pile  up  in  landfills,  burn  fuels  that 
foul  the  air,  produce  wastes  that  taint  the 
oceans. 

The  more  of  us  there  are.  the  more  these 
things  take  place.  It's  not  a  simple  equation; 
It  is  possible  for  us  to  learn  to  use  fewer 
trees,  produce  less  garbage,  make  less  of  a 
mess  of  things.  Those  are  some  of  the  issues 
being  explored  in  Brazil. 

But  the  idea  th.at  population  growth  would 
not  be  a  linchpin  of  this  summit  is  prepos- 
terous. It  was  also  inevitable.  When  pre-sum- 
mit  bickering  between  developed  and  deve!- 
i.ipinp  nations  began,  the  Vatican  stepped 
into  the  breach.  And  family  planning  became 


a  no-show  No  separation  of  church  and  state 
here.  The  ban  on  birth  control  espoused  by 
the  Catholic  Church— but  ignored  by  mil- 
lions of  its  own  people— has  shaped  the  sum- 
mit for  those  of  all  faiths. 

For  years  the  United  States  has  Iseen  a 
leader  in  international  family  planning,  and 
that  leadership  made  a  difference,  because  of 
American  aid,  the  numbers  of  people  in  de- 
veloping countries  who  use  birth  control  has 
soared. 

But  in  1984  we  enforced  the  first  gag  rule, 
the  one  that  said  we  would  end  aid  to  any 
international  agency  that  mentioned  abor- 
tion, the  one  that  sent  a  signal  about  what 
kind  of  nation  wed  become  .^nd  when  prep- 
arations were  under  way  for  Rio.  we  were  so 
obdurate  about  maintaining  our  old  life 
styles  that  we  were  in  no  position  tC'  per- 
suade other  nations  to  change  their  own.  Mr. 
Bush,  whose  idea  of  the  long  view  is  always 
November,  was  not  the  man  to  break  a  dead- 
lock on  what  George  Zeidenstein.  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Population  Council,  described  as 
"overpopulation  versus  overconsumption." 

We're  not  simply  talking  about  too  many 
people  here,  the  fact  that  some  estimates 
have  world  population  doubling  m  the  next 
century  on  what  already  seems  to  be  a  "No 
Vacancy"  planet.  And  we're  not  talking  pop- 
ulation control,  the  forced  limitation  of  fa.m- 
ily  size  Family  size  should  be  a  matter  of  in- 
formed choice. 

In  many  nations,  it's  not— not  informed, 
and  not  a  choice.  In  some  countries,  women 
sneak  off  for  contraception  because  their 
husbands  still  consider  family  size  a  measure 
of  their  manhood.  In  others,  contraceptives 
are  Just  a  rumor,  a  diaphragm  a  dream,  and 
abortion  the  primary  method  of  birth  con- 
trol. 

All  over  the  world  there  are  women  who 
want  to  space  and  limit  their  child-bearing, 
not  because  of  the  global  environment  but 
because  of  their  own  environment —the  con- 
tents of  their  cupboards,  the  limits  of  their 
stamina  Their  governments  have  been  ei- 
ther indifferent  to  those  needs  or,  influenced 
by  religious  leaders,  hostile  to  them. 

At  the  Earth  Summit  those  needs  are  bare- 
ly acknowledged,  except  for  a  clause  that 
urges  countries  to  adopt  "appropriate  demo- 
graphic policies."  Yet  one  doomsday  pre- 
diction after  another  says  that  in  the  cen- 
turies to  come  untenable  levels  of  papulation 
will  be  staved  off  only  by  famine,  disease  or 
wars.  How  can  anyone  think  those  preferable 
to  the  condom,  the  intrauterine  device  or  the 
birth  control  pill'*  "There  are  too  many  of 
us."  a  nurse  in  a  clinic  in  .'Africa  said  last 
month  of  the  malnourished  children  of  her 
country.  There  is  no  strong  voice  to  speak 
for  her.  and  so  many  others  like  her.  at  the 
Earth  Summit.  Becau.«e  of  that,  we  all  lose. 


THE  BALANCED  BUDGET 
AMENDMENT 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Santorum]  is  recot^nized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SANTORU.M  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
here  today  with  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Riocs]. 

For  those  of  you  who  cannot  sleep  to- 
night on  the  East  Coast  or  on  the  West 
Coast  or  maybe  even  just  gretting:  home 
from  work,  we  have  had  a  long  day 
today  debatin^"^  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  and  having  an  opportunity 
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In  and  out  of  meetinirs  and  other  thlngrs 
to  listen  to  It.  I  think  It  was  a  Kood 
quality  debate 

One  of  the  thin^rs  that  I  thought  wjis 
lacking  really  up  until  the  end  of  the 
debate  was  a  Kood  healthy  exchange  of 
ideas.  It  is  unfortunate  the  hour  is  so 
late  here  that  we  could  not  keep  some 
Members  around  that  were  not  under 
the  constraints  of  time  Every  Member 
wan  toil  to  xct  their  2  minutes  In.  to 
really  have  some  Kive  and  lake  and 
some  proddinx  and  some  (luestioninK  as 
to  what  are  the  motives  behind  the  ef- 
forts to  either  support  and  oppose, 
really  true  debate  as  opposed  to  every- 
one ^retting  up  here  and  either  p<jintinK 
the  finder  at  the  other  side  or  sort  of 
Kivin«  their  2  minute  spiel  that  at  leivst 
presents  their  opinion,  insteail  of  the 
Interaction  that  true  debate  yields  as 
far  as  enllKhtenment  not  only  to  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  but  I  am  tohl  there 
ai'e  some  who  are  still  undecided  on 
this  issue,  but  cei-tainly  the  American 
public  for  the  record  and  for  those  who 
might  be  observinn; 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
R.W).  The  Chair  would  note  that  the 
gentleman  should  not  address  the  tele- 
vision audiem  e. 

Mr  SANTOKUM.  One  of  the  reasons  I 
wanted  tn  kjt't  up  and  talk  was  I  wanted 
to  take  the  opportunity  to  observe  that 
we.  and  I  say  we  being  Members, 
younger  Members  who  have  been  inter- 
ested in  reforming  this  institution, 
have  been  criticized  many  times  in  our 
actions  saying.  "Why  don't  you  address 
the  real  issues  of  the  day  down  here? 
Why  don't  you  get  to  the  real  sub- 
stantive issues  instead  of  — in  their 
opinion  "monkeying  around  with  the 
institution''" 

Obviously.  I  do  not  agree  with  their 
connotation  of  monkeying  around  with 
the  institution.  What  I  think  we  have 
done  is  to  shine  light  into  some  areas 
that  absolutely  need  to  be  exposed,  but 
I  wanted  to  take  some  time  tonight  to 
talk  about  one  of  the  real  issues,  one  of 
the  real  reform  issues  that  I  have  beei" 
supporting  since  I  decided  to  run  for  of- 
fice back  in  late  1988  or  early  1989.  and 
that  is  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. 

I  cannot  help  but  express  the  true 
sense  of  just  bewilderment  when  I  see  2 
days  back  to  baik.  1  full  day  today 
talking  about  how  much  we  want  to 
balance  the  budget,  and  even  the  folks 
who  are  against  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  all  come  to  the  floor  and 
say  how  much  they  want  to  balance 
this  budget,  yet  just  yesterday — yester- 
day. I  mean,  the  ink  is  not  even  dry  on 
the  record,  just  yesterday  we  voted 
here  in  this  House  to  increase  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  by  almost  $5  billion  more. 
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■yesterday.  And  today  we  are  here  de- 
bating like.  "Well,  we  are  really  going 
to  get  religion  here  and  we  are  going  to 
do  the  right  thing  and  reduce  the  defi- 


cit "  And  as  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  for  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  respect,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  PA^•^.•T^.^)  has  said 
many,  many  times,  the.se  involve  tough 
choices.  I  can  tell  you  as  someone  who 
comes  from  an  area  with  very  high  un- 
employment and  chronu-  high  unem- 
ployment for  a  long  time  that  a  vote 
against  unemployment  extension,  no 
matter  whether  I  supported  another 
version  or  whatever  the  case  may  be.  a 
single  vote  against  that  is  a  very,  very 
difficult  vote  1  did  it,  and  I  had  the  op- 
portunity just  yesterday  before  the 
vote,  when  1  got  a  call  from  someone  in 
my  district  who  is  unemployed.  I 
picked  up  the  phone  after  it  rang,  and 
he  said.  "I  wanted  to  talk  to  Congress- 
man Santorum.  '  I  said.  "You  got 
him  "  He  said.  How  are  you  going  to 
vote  on  the  unemployment  extension"'" 
1  said.  "1  am  going  to  vote  against  it."" 
He  said.  "Well.  I  am  unemployed  .My 
benefits  may  be  running  out.  they  are 
not  going  to  run  out  real  soon  but  they 
may  be  running  out  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  I  need  that  unemployment 
extension  because  of  the  strike  situa- 
tion  " 

And  1  said.  "Well,  certainly  the  prob- 
lem is  not  that  I  do  not  support  unem- 
ployment extension,  everybody  in  this 
chamber  supports  unemployment  ex- 
tension. But  what  I  cannot  support  is  I 
cannot  support.  No.  1.  raising  taxes, 
particularly  raising  taxes  on  the  people 
in  my  State  disproportionately  to  the 
rest  of  the  country,  because  of  the  way 
they  changed  the  taxation  by  increas- 
ing the  base  on  which  you  tax  from 
S7.000  to  $27,000  of  salary  and  then  low- 
ering the  rate.  It  penalizes  high-wage 
States,  like  Pennsylvania.'" 

But  also,  it  increases  the  deficit.  And 
I  said.  "It  is  not  fair  to  you  and  to  your 
children  to  not  only  increase  taxes  and 
make  it  harder  for  you  to  get  a  job  if 
a  job  ever  opens  up.  and.  No.  2.  increase 
the  deficit  on  .you  and  your  children 
and.  as  a  result,  you  have  to  pay  more 
and  more  toward  the  national  debt."" 

So  I  said  that  I  could  not  support  it. 
He  said,  "I  understand.  I  agree  with 
you."  He  said.  "I  would  vote  against  it 
too."" 

So  I  believe  that  even  though  the 
panic  around  here  is  "my  goodness, 
you  can"t  vote  against  unemployment 
extensions,  becau.se  it  is  politically 
undoable.""  I  think  we  sell  the  Amer- 
ican public  short.  I  think  you  sell  the 
unemployed  short.  These  people  want 
the  benefits,  sure  they  want  their  bene- 
fits, they  deserve  the  benefits  in  these 
tough  economic  times.  But  they  want 
to  do  the  right  thing,  too.  They  want 
to  make  sure  that  we  are  doing  the 
right  thing  here,  and  the  right  thing  Is 
to  be  responsible  every  day  in  this 
House  of  Representatives,  every  day. 
not  just  for  the  balanced-budget 
amendment  when  it  comes  up.  but 
every  day  to  be  responsible  in  this 
chamber. 
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And  we  are  not.  We  are  simply  not 

The  principal  reason  I  wanted  to  take 
this  few  minutes  is  that  1  wanted  to 
talk  in  brief  at  this  point  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  California  would  like 
some  time  at  this  point,  and  I  yield  to 
him 

Mr  RIGGS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  be 
happy  to  stay  with  the  gentleman  as  he 
continues  his  special  order  because  I 
know  as  a  valued  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  he  has  extensive 
knowledge  of  this  particular  subject 
area  and  has  a  real  contribution  to 
make  in  terms  of  where  we  might  go 
from  tomorrow,  assuming  the  balance 
budget  amendment  does  pass  We  are 
then  confronted  with  the  further  chal- 
lenge of  having  to  come  up  with  a 
budget  enforcement  mechanism,  a 
budget  enforcement  proce.ss.  as  well  as 
confronted  with.  I  think,  the  long-over- 
due need  to  revolutionize  the  budg- 
etary process  around  here,  to  really  get 
into  more  of  a  long-term  thinking  and 
planning  mode  where  do.  perhaps,  the 
Federal  budget  on  a  minimum  2-year. 
perhaps  better  yet.  a  5-year  budget 
cycle,  rather  than  this  year-to-year  or 
every  2  years  election-to-election  con- 
test that  we  currently  use. 

But  I  do  want  to.  at  the  outset, 
thank  the  gentleman  for  conducting 
this  special  order.  I  want  to  say  to  him 
that  I  realize  he  is  most  sincere  in  his 
desire  to  address  the  Federal  budget 
deficit  at  the  No.  1  problem  facing  us 
as  an  institution  and  as  a  country  and 
society  today.  I  know  it  is  his  concern 
for  the  Santorum  children,  the  one 
that  is  here  and  the  one  that  is  on  the 
way.  that  motivates  him  to  take  the 
well  tonight  and  do  the  special  order.  I 
like  to  believe  in  my  heart  of  hearts 
that  it  is  also  concern  for  my  kids,  the 
Riggs  kids,  which  motivated  me  to  run 
for  Congress  in  the  first  place,  it  moti- 
vates me  to  make  that  weekly  cross- 
country commute  because  I  really  do 
believe  that  this  is  all  about  their  fu- 
ture. And  it  was  out  of  concern  for 
their  future  and.  as  I  said  earlier,  the 
erosion  of  the  quality  of  life  and  the 
fact  that  our  generation  will  be  fun- 
damentally failing  in  our  primary  leg- 
acy to  make  the  world  a  better  place 
for  our  children  than  wp  inherited  from 
our  parents. 

Those  are  the  motivating  factors 
that  drive  us  to  put  on  this  special 
order  tonight,  to  implore  any  unde- 
cided colleagues  to  step  up  and  do  the 
right  thing  tomorrow,  to  carefully  con- 
sider the  various  amendments  that  we 
will  take  up  under  the  king-of-the-hill 
procedure  prior  to  the  vote  and  final 
passage  for  a  constitutional  balanced 
budget  amendment. 

I  also  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman, 
since  I  think  he  and  I  think  very  much 
alike,  that  we  ai-e  aware  of  the  extraor- 
dinary pressures  that  c.re  brought  to 
bear  on  a  Member  of  Congress  and 
make  it  very  difficult  to  perform  our 
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fundamental  duty  pursuant  to  the  Con- 
stitution, and  that  is  to  prioritize  Fed- 
eral .^pending. 

Mi-.  .Speaker,  you  learn  very  quickly 
when  you  come  hack  to  this  body,  the 
extraordinary  honor  and  privilege  as 
that  surely  is— and  it  really  is  the  op- 
portunity and  privilege  of  a  lifetime  — 
but  you  learn  very  quickly  that  there 
are  certain  inert  political  pressures 
that  come  with  being  a  .Member  of  Con- 
gress. Internally  the  pressure  is  to  go 
along  to  get  along.  The  external  pres- 
sure imposed  is  that  of  a  demanding 
public  and  all  of  our  constituencies  to 
spread  the  money  around  so  that  the 
message  that  comes  through  to  a  new 
Member  is.  A.  do  whatever  it  takes  to 
come  back  to  this  place,  do  whatever  it 
t.iikes  to  get  reelected,  whatever  it 
takes  to  perpetuate  yourself  in  office. 

That  t(.x)  often  means,  again,  trying, 
a.s  I  said,  trying  to  be  all  things  to  all 
people,  tr.ving  to  spread  the  Federal 
dole  around  so  we  give  a  little  bit  of 
the  pie  to  everybody. 

■^'ou  learn  very  quickly  that  the  way 
to  get  reelected  is  by  saying  ""yes""  and 
spending  money,  not  by  saying  "no" 
<ind  trying  to  conserve, 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  If  I  might  Interrupt 
the  gentleman  for  a  moment,  the  point 
I  was  trying  to  make  earlier  in  the  de- 
bate was  how  many  bills  are  sponsored 
in  the  Congress  to  raise  spending.  It  is 
approximately  a  ratio  of:  For  every  200 
bills  that  raise  spending  in  the  Con- 
gress that  we  introduce  in  the  Con- 
gress, there  is  1  bill  introduced  to  cut 
spending.  And  if  you  look  at  the  vast 
majority— and  I  do  not  have  the  most 
roent  budget  tracking  system  that  the 
National  Taxpayers  Union  has  put  to- 
gether -but  it  IS  at  least  95  percent  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  have  spon- 
sored bills  which  would— the  net  result 
of  that  9a  percent  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  would  even  further  increase 
the  national  debt. 

What  I  was  .saying  earlier  was  that  it 
is  even  odder  that  the  folks  who  are  op- 
posing the  balanced  budget  amendment 
and  saying  that  what  we  need  is  to  dis- 
cuss the  issues,  and  after  we  get  some 
leadership  and  discuss  the  issues  we 
will  be  able  to  solve  this  problem,  have 
.sponsored  on  average  about  $128  billion 
more  in  deficit  spending  as  a  result  of 
the  bills  that  they  would  like  to  see  be- 
rome  law.  They  have  their  names  on  it. 
Versus  the  folks  who  are  supporting 
the  balanced-budget  amendment  on  av- 
erage are  sponsoring  about  $27  billion 
more  in  spending.  But  still  that  gives 
you  an  idea  that  at  least  some  of  the 
folks  who  are  for-  a  balanced  budget  are 
serious  about  reducing  Federal  spend- 
ing. Unfortunately,  some  are  not  so  se- 
rious. 

I  have  seen,  and  the  gentleman  has 
cosponsorod  many  of  them — some  bills 
that  would  reduce  spending,  and  I  put 
my  name  on  the  line.  I  got  that  ques- 
tion at  many,  many  town  meetings, 
"Well.  Congressman,  you  said  you  are 


going  to  cut  spending.  Where  are  you 
going  to  cut  spending?  W"ell,  then  I  pull 
out  of  my  briefcase  a  stack  of  bills 
about  this  high,  sa.ving,  "Here  is  where 
I  will  cut  spending.  Here  is  the  budget 
that  I  put  together  with  John  K.'^.sich 
and  Tom  DeL.w.  John  Miller,  and 
here  is  where  we  will  do  it."  And  I  hand 
them  out.  I  show  my  constituents 
where  we  are  going  to  cut  spending  and 
haw  we  can  begin  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
1  explain  the  problem  that  has  been 
explained  here  so  eloquently  by  many 
as  to  the  problem.  .And  I  say  to  them 
we  have  to  make  these  tough  choices.  1 
again  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  that  you  are 
not  going  to  balance  this  deficit  by 
cutting  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse.  There 
is  not  enough  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse 
in  this  Government  to  balance  the 
budget.  I  am  convinced  of  that.  What 
we  have  to  do  is  we  have  to  reform  a 
lot  of  programs,  we  have  to  encourage 
productivity,  which  will  help  our  defi- 
cit sit\iation  because  it  will  result  in 
growth.  And  what  we  have  got  to  do  is 
make  very  tough  decisions  on  what  we 
are  going  to  spend  money  on  and  set 
priorities,  and  that  is  something  that 
we  just  simply  do  not  do  in  this  place. 
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It  is  all  well.  OK.  We  can  stick  a  few 
dollars  in  here  and  a  few  dollars  there 
just  to  keep  everybody  off  our  backs, 
and  I  yield  back. 

Mr.  RIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  observations  of  the  gentleman,  and 
he  is  so  right  because  I  guess  we  have 
to  honestly  acknowledge  that  the  pas- 
sion for  spending  around  this  place  is 
bipartisan  and  universal. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  No  question. 

.Mr.  RIGGS.  And  it  is  is  something,  as 
a  relative  newcomer  to  the  body,  one 
learns  in  the  earliest  days  of  their  serv- 
ice, and  it  is  an  example  of  how  far  we 
have  to  go. 

I  mean  I  think  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  was  gracious  enough  to  come 
down  to  the  floor  tonight  and  engage  m 
genuine  debate,  and  the  gentleman,  as 
a  very  valuable  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  has  made  the 
stipulation  operating  from  the  premise 
at  the  outset  that  all  Federal  budget 
items  have  to  be  on  the  table.  I  person- 
ally believe  that  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  and  what  will  follow  it  will 
be  very  healthy  for  the  economy  and 
very  healthy  for  the  American  political 
process  and  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
restoring  voter  confidence  and  restor- 
ing trust  in  Government. 

But  just  as  an  indication  of  how  far 
we  have  to  go.  as  the  gentlenman 
knows,  the  Bush  administration  has 
proposed  a  means  of  means  testing,  or 
needs  testing,  for  Medicare  benefits.  Of 
course  they  accompanied  that  with 
malpractice  reform  proposals  that 
would  lower  Medicare  costs  or  at  least 
help  control  soaring  medical  costs,  and 


specifically  in  the  Medicare  Program, 
but  that  proposal  was  a  very  modest 
one  and.  as  I  recall  it^ 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  I  will  explain  it  ex- 
actly because  I  use  this  as  an  exam.ple 
in  every  town  meeting  I  go  to.  and  it 
has  to  do  with  Medicare  part  B.  and 
there  are  two  parts  to  Medicare.  There 
is  Medicare  part  A.  in  which  every  per- 
son as  a  working  American — although 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  we  get  ques- 
tioned about  that,  but  I  will  testify  at 
11:30  at  night  I  am  working  .American, 
I  pay  taxes  into  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund  for  Medicare  part  A,  which 
is  basically  hospitalization  coverage 
when  I  retire. 

There  is  a  separate  Medicare  Pro- 
gram. Medicare  part  B.  Medicare  part 
B  is  not  funded,  one  dime,  out  of  the 
Social  Security  trust  fund.  It  is  not 
funded  by  payroll  taxes  that  one  pays 
to  the  Social  Security  trust  fund.  It  is 
funded.  It  is  a  public  insurance  pro- 
gram. It  is  not  mandatory.  Anybody,  if 
they  are  eligible  age-wise,  they  are  eli- 
gible to  participate  in  this  program. 

But  it  is  funded  by  two  revenue 
streams.  The  first  revenue  stream  is  by 
premiums  paid  by  retirees.  Retirees 
pay  $31.80  a  month  for  Medicare  part  B 
coverage.  In  fact,  the  $31.80  that  sen- 
iors pay  covers  25  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  program.  The  other  75  percent  is 
taken  from  the  general  fund,  from  gen- 
eral revenues,  and  we  have  a  situation 
where  we  have  a  family  of  four,  par- 
ents, and  maybe  both  have  minimum 
wage  jobs,  no  health  insurance,  barely 
making  it.  probably  have  some  sort  of 
assistance  from  the  Government  to 
begin  with,  paying  taxes  into  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

So.  Ro,ss  Perot  could  buy  Medicare 
part  B  and  be  subsidized  at  75  p)ercent 
of  the  cost  of  that,  and  most  people, 
when  I  tell  them  that  at  my  town 
meetings,  say.  "Thats  outrageous. 
There  is  no  way  people  with  high  in- 
comes need  to  get  that  kind  of  subsidy 
from  the  regular,  ordinary  taxpayer," 
and  I  say  to  them.  ■"Well,  the  President 
put  together  a  very  modest  proposal. 
We  modified  it  a  little  bit.  Our  pro- 
posal was  starting  at  $70,000  per  cou- 
ple— now  you  have  a  couple,  age  65  or 
older,  earning  $75,000  a  year.  We  begin 
at  that  point.  $70,000  a  year  We  begin 
at  that  point  to  increase  the  premium 
ever  so  slightly.  So.  at  $80,000  a  year, 
you're  probably  paying  $40  a  month  for 
this  program,  up  to  $200,000  of  income. 
.\t  $200,000  you  pay  the  full  fare.  $120. 
or  something  like  that  which  still,  by 
the  way.  and  I've  checked  with  some 
insurers,  is  a  good  deal  At  that  point 
you"re  on  your  own." 

It  just  has  no  political  support  in 
this  body.  none. 

Mr.  RIGGS.  M'-.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  for  just  a  moment, 
my  recollection  is  we  have  been 
through  two  budget  cycles,  or  we  are 
nearly  through  the  second  cycle  since 
we  came  here  in  January  of  last  year. 
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Both  lunt'n  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed this  form  of  needs  testing,  or 
means  testintr  actually,  for  Medicare 
pivrt  B  benefits,  and.  as  the  gentleman 
put  It.  it  is  a  ver.v  modest  proposal. 
Both  times  these  proposals  have  heen 
dechirt'ii  politKal  nonstarters  on  Cap- 
itol Hill 

Mr.  SANTORL'M.  That  is  absolutely 
right,  and  the  reaction  I  get  from  peo- 
ple is  just  amazement  that  we  cannot 
pass  something  that  is  just  a  real 
minor  reform,  and.  to  be  perfectly  can- 
did with  the  gentleman,  but  yet  a  very 
piuuipled  reform,  but  we  hear  all  the 
arguments  about  fairness  My  good- 
ness, what  is  fair  about  families  with- 
out health  insurance  sub.sidizing  people 
that  are  making  hundreds  of  thousands 
and  maybe  even  millions  of  dollars  a 
year  in  their  health  insurance  bills? 

I  mean  that  is  absolutely  absurd  that 
something  like  that  goes  on.  and  I  say 
to  people,  ■"if  you  think  that's  bad.  of 
the  J700  billion  to  almo.st  $800  billion  in 
entitlement  programs,  what  are  listed 
as  entitlement  programs  in  the  Fedei'al 
Government,  whether  they  he  agri- 
culture, or  retirement,  or  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  just  name  it.  all 
the  entitlement  programs,  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children,  just  name 
it:  all  those  programs  of  the  nearly  $800 
billion  that  is  spent."  I  ask  people. 
"How  much  of  that  money  do  you 
think— how  much  of  that  $800  billion 
goes  to  people  at  or  below  the  poverty 
level,  because  that's  what  these  pro- 
grrams  are  supposed  to  be  about 
They're  supposed  to  be  poverty  pro- 
grams  " 

Well.  Mr  Speaker,  people  say.  "Oh.  I 
don't  know;  half  or  maybe  25  percent," 
because  they  are  cynical,  and  I  say. 
"How  about  12  percent?  How  about  $1 
out  of  every  $8  goes  to  p«'ople  at  or 
below  the  poverty  level"'" 

Now  these  were  supposed  to  be  safety 
net  programs,  and  the.v  have  not-  they 
have  sort  of  transformed  into  safety 
net  programs,  and  my  theory  on  that  is 
the.v  transform  into  middle  class  enti- 
tlement programs  in  a  sense  because 
that  is  where  most  of  the  votes  are. 
and  if  we  can  keep  that  money  coming, 
then  we  can  make  sure  that  we  can 
maintain  it.  I  know  the  control  and  the 
political  electability  of  keeping  those 
benefits  coming  to  those  folks. 

Mr  Speaker,  that  to  me  is  again  the 
kind  of  cynicism  that  goes  on  around 
her  that  I  think  the  American  public  is 
fed  up  with.  I  think  they  want  tough 
choices,  I  have  had  person  after  person 
come  up  to  me  after  my  meetings  and 
say.  "You  know,  you're  absolutely 
right.  '\'ou  know.  I  dont  need  to  have 
this  kind  of  benefit  and.  you  know.  I 
take  it  because  I'm  a  good  consumer 
and  I  should  take  it."  and  I  certainly 
do  not  fault  the  people  for  doing  so. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility for  future  generations,  not 
to  allow  that  kind  of  largess,  in  some 
instances,  to  punish  future  genera- 
tions. 


Mi  KIGGS.  1  .iK'iii-  Willi  iliu  gen- 
tleman. If  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I 
think  the  American  people,  and  this  is 
a  real  strong  sense  derived  from  38 
town  hall  meetings  in  18  months,  but  I 
think  the  American  people  are  willing 
to  make  sacrifices  provided  that  we 
demonstrate  the  leadership  from  here 
and  pi-ovided  also  that  we  set  a  per- 
sonal example  by  tightening  our  own 
belts,  and  by  that  I  mean  the  money  we 
spend  on  ourselves,  the  legislative 
branch  appropriation. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  was  certainly  an 
issue  in  1990  when  the  Congress  granted 
itself  a  pay  raise,  a  substantial  in- 
crease. 40  percent  or  better,  and  the 
issue  then  was  not  whether  or  not  the 
salary  was  commensurate  with  the  du- 
ties and  responsibility  of  the  position. 

Having  been  here,  having  performed 
those  duties  and  responsibilities  for  IB 
months.  I  have  to  say  that  I  believe  the 
salary  rate  or  the  level  of  compensa- 
tion is  commensurate  with  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  position.  But 
the  message  that  we  were  sending  to 
the  American  people  at  a  time  of 
record  deficits  is  that  we  were  unwill- 
ing to  tighten  our  own  belts,  and  we 
were  unwilling  to  set  a  permanent  ex- 
ample of  what  must  follow  if  we  are 
going  to  get  the  Federal  budget  in  bal- 
ance. 

I  also  view  this,  and  I  sort  of  whis- 
pered It  in  the  ear  of  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr,  Rohh.\b.\cher1.  and  he 
used  this  in  his  final  i-omments  as  we 
ended  the  debate  But  I  really  view  the 
balanced  budget  legislation  as  a  con- 
gressional empowerment  act  for  a  lack 
of  a  better  term. 
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I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  this 
legislation,  assuming  that  it  passes  the 
House  tomorrow,  that  it  is  passed  by 
the  other  body,  and  then  ratified  by  38 
or  more  States.  I  reall.v  believe  that 
this  legislation  will  empower  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  deal  with  other  pol- 
icy issues,  whether  we  are  talking 
about  congressional  reform,  health 
care  reform,  as  several  Members  in  the 
debate  earlier  today  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  we  must  control  soaring  medical 
costs  because  it  is  a  very  expensive  and 
ever-increasing  item  of  the  Federal 
budget,  as  the  gentleman  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  well  knows 
and  just  alluded  to  in  his  comments  re- 
garding the  Medicare  Program 

It  will  also  help  us  again  I  think  take 
a  healthy  look  and  reexamine  our  own 
internal  budgetary  process.  Fundamen- 
tally and  ultimately  it  will  probably 
lead  to  this  body,  through  its  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  reexamining  how  we 
perform  and  deliver  basic  govern- 
mental services.  And  we  are  going  to 
have  to  become  obviously,  as  the  gen- 
tleman well  knows,  much  more  entre- 
preneurial in  the  delivery  of  those  serv- 
ices. 

My  pet  peeve  is  it  will  at  least  put 
some  credibility  behind  the  statements 
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you  hear  all  too  frequently  in  this  hod.v 
and  the  other  body  about  demanding 
reciprocity  in  trade, 

I  hear  Members  out  there  all  the 
time  saying  that  free  trade  means  fair 
trade.  But  as  long  as  we  are  going  to 
foreign  investors  and  asking  them  to 
finance  our  deficit.  I  seriously  question 
how  much  credibility  those  statements 
have,  how  much  leverage  we  have  in 
trade  negotiations 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  agrees  with 
me  that  it  is  very  uncommon  for  a 
consumer  to  walk  into  a  bank  and  dic- 
tate the  terms  by  which  they  will  bor- 
row money  from  the  lender.  That  is  es- 
sentially the  kind  of  situation  we  have 
now.  particularl.v  as  we  look  to  the 
Japanese  to  finance  our  budget  deficit. 

So  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  this 
bill  are  vast  indeed.  It  will  surely  be 
probably  more  than  anything  else  we 
could  do.  including  term  limits  or  trul.v 
fundamental  campaign  finance  reform, 
is  empower  Members  of  Congress  to  go 
about  their  business  and  perform  their 
basic  financial  responsibilities, 

Mr,  SANTORUM,  I  want  to  pick  up 
on  that  empowerment  theme,  because, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr, 
Obey]  quoted  a  gentleman.  Archie,  and 
I  can't  recall  his  last  name.  I  think  it 
was  Cutler,  but  the  last  part  of  the 
quote  was  the  important  thing  is  what 
men  do  with  any  kind  of  system  you 
might  have. 

Well,  that  is  true.  The  important 
thing  is  the  character  and  what  we  ac- 
tually do  here.  But  the  rules  we  play 
by  are  certainly  very  important  to  find 
out,  the  result  of  what  men  can  do.  and 
what  men  through  whatever  motiva- 
tion is  necessary  are  forced  to  do.  That 
Is  something  that  was  sort  of  brushed 
over, 

I  mean,  if  we  had  a  system  that  spe- 
cifically said,  you  know,  it  does  not  re- 
quire a  balanced  budget,  and  in  fact  en- 
courages you  not  to  balance  the  budg- 
et, maybe  if  we  had  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  says  the  budget  would 
be  out  of  balance  by  such  and  such  a 
percent,  you  would  have  a  field  day. 

Whatever  mechanism  is  set  up.  we 
see  this  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  all 
the  time.  I  mean,  the  rules  of  how  a 
place  is  governed  dictate  in  many  in- 
stances what  happens  and  what  comes 
out  of  the  institution. 

I  think  the  rule  of  requiring  fiscal 
discipline  and  forcing  Members  to 
make  those  tough  choices.  I  mean  defi- 
cits, certainly  deficits  of  this  size, 
other  than  in  wartime,  where  just  real- 
ly unheard  of  in  the  early  years  of  the 
democracy,  and  really  it  is  a  rather  re- 
cent phenomena. 

When  we  did  have  deficits  we  quickly 
paid  them  off  in  subsetiuent  years,  be- 
cause that  was  sort  of  expected.  This  is 
a  very  recent  phenomena.  This  Con- 
gress has  to  change  as.  unfortunately, 
this  country  is  changed,  and  I  think 
that  gets  back  into  a  whole  lot  of 
things  as  far  as  the  political  environ- 
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ir.iT-.r  <ind  your  accountability  and  a 
wiinl,'  lot  of  other  things. 

If  the  gentleman  would  like  some 
more  time? 

Mr.  RIGGS.  I  would  just  like  to  fol- 
low up  on  the  last  comment  the  gen- 
tleman made,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
other  things,  and  I  know  this  is  the 
eternal  optimist  in  me  speaking,  but 
one  other  thing  that  I  hope  will  come 
from  this  process,  this  balanced  budget 
act  leading  to  congressional 

empowerment,  is  that  perhapt-  Mem- 
bei-s  of  Congress  at  long  last  will  be 
able  to  summon  the  will  and  dem- 
onstrate the  leadership  ability  to  ad- 
'iress  the  many  perverse  incentives 
that  permeate  American  societ.v  today. 
Whether  we  are  talking  about  a  tax 
policy  that  awards  con.'-umption  and 
^■pendlng  over  savings  and  investment, 
(ii-  a  political  process,  such  as  we  have. 
,ind  make  no  mistake  about  it.  budget- 
ing decisions  around  this  place  are  pri- 
marily influenced  in  terms  of  discre- 
tionary funds  by  political  consider- 
ations. 

We  have  a  political  process  in  this 
country  today  that  rewards  .spending, 
or  increasing  spending,  and  cutting 
taxes.  That  is  a  chief  contrit)uting 
cause  of  how  we  h.ive  gotten  int(j  this 
mess, 

.So  eventually,  and  I  hope  sooner 
than  later,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
I  hange  the  budgeting  process  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  one  that  is 
much  more  performance-based.  That  i.'^ 
to  say.  we  are  going  to  have  to  make 
budgetary  decisions  based  on  competi- 
tion and  results,  and  much  less  on  se- 
niority, connections,  and  political 
input,  which  is  how  budgeting  deci- 
.sions  are  made  at  the  present  time. 

.So  I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
leadership  in  this  regard  and  will  hap- 
pily follow  his  lead  as  we  press  on  be- 
yond the  balanced  budget  amendmeni 
and  try  to  get  fundamental  budget  re- 
form in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives, 

-Mr,  SANTORUM.  1  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. One  of  the  things  I  was  saying 
m  a  lot  of  the  talks  I  gave  and  radio 
interviews  I  gave  during  the  time  of 
the  bank  scandal,  I  said,  m  fact  I  said 
on  the  "Phil  Donohue  Show"  when  the 
people  seemed  to  be  very  excited  and 
riled  up  and  angry  with  what  was  going 
on  here  in  the  Congress  and  the  perks 
that  were  handed  out  and  the  abuses  at 
the  bank,  and  people  had  real  passion 
,inci  real  fire  in  their  eyes, 

.And  I  .said  to  them.  I  said.  "I  hope 
you  have  that  same  passion  when  it 
comes  to  important  issues  that  we  face 
here  in  the  Congress,  and  that  you 
write  your  Congressman  and  call  them 
up  and  express  that  passion  for  this  in- 
stance, for  the  real  reforms  that  are 
necessary  in  this  Congres.s," 

What  I  am  hearing,  and  I  have  not 
gotten  any  calls  personally  on  this,  hut 
what  I  am  hearing  is  that  the  special 
interests  are  at  work.  That  the  phone 
calls  are  coming  in  through  the  score 
tactics  of  the  special  interests, 

■>;mIiVi    o— iiTVijI  M,HiI"i   Idi  4ci 


I  take  this  as  our  failure.  I  take  this 
as  ihe  failure  of  the  people  of  America. 
I  take  it  as  our  failure  to  better  com- 
municate the  message  that  I  think  is 
necessary  to  reach  people,  that  we  have 
not  communicated  to  America  some- 
how what  we  are  doing  here  and  how- 
important  it  is.  We  have  debates  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  but  somehow  that 
message  does  not  permeate  out  as  it 
did  maybe  with  the  bank  scandal. 

I  was  looking  up  at  the  gallery  most 
of  the  day.  and  I  did  not  see  any  media 
up  there  covering  what  I  think  is  a 
very  historic  debate.  There  was  nobody 
up  there. 

My  goodness,  when  we  were  talking 
about  the  bank  scandal  it  was  SRO  up 
there.  That  is  a  pretty  sad  comm.entary 
on  the  media  and  the  media's  obliga- 
tion in  my  opinion  to  at  least  give  the 
opportunity  for  the  American  public  to 
get  as  excited  about  reform  of  their 
budgetary  system  in  this  country  as 
they  are  about  reform  of  their  House 
banking  system  in  this  country. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
taking  the  time  to  be  with  me  here  and 
communicating  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Record  what  our  feelings  are  and  how- 
important  it  is  to  do  that. 

In  closing.  I  wanted  to  talk  just 
briefly  about  the  reason  that  I  think 
the  balanced  budget  is  so  important.  It 
is  this  little  lady  right  here  who  is  sit- 
ting in  a  w-ash  basin.  Her  name  is  Eliza- 
beth Ann  Santorum.  She  is  14  months 
old  now. 

I  took  the  liberty  of  looking  at  Eliza- 
beth's future  when  it  comes  to  the  fi- 
nancial affairs  of  this  country. 

When  Elizabeth  w-as  born  on  .April  9, 
1991.  her  share  of  the  national  debt  w-as 
about  $15,000.  She  came  into  this  world 
in  debt,  as  every  American  comes  into 
this  world  m  debt.  We  had  a  $3.6  tril- 
lion debt. 

When  my  little  girl  goes  to  first 
grade,  she  is  going  to  owe  roughly 
$20,000. 

D  2350 

The  debt  will  be  over  $5  trillion. 
When  my  little  girl  gets  out  of  grade 
school,  she  will  owe  $26,000,  and  the 
debt  will  be  over  $7,29  trillion. 

By  the  way.  these  are  very  conserv- 
ative estimates.  They  include  Social 
Security  surpluses.  They  include  just 
about  everything. 

We  tried  to  make  the  mo.'^t  conserv- 
ative estimates  we  could.  When  she 
graduates  from  high  school,  very 
pi'oud.  as  I  am  sure  I  will  be  of  her. 
$32,000  she  w-ill  ow-e  tow-ard  the  national 
debt, 

B.y  the  way.  we  are  adjusting  for  pop- 
ulation increases.  So  as  the  population 
is  growing,  it  is  still,  the  deficit  out- 
paces, 

P'mally.  when  Elizabeth  Anne  grad- 
uates from  college,  as  I  hope  she  will, 
she  w-ill  owe  $36,000.  in  addition  prob- 
ably three  or  four  times  that  amount 
in  stu<ient  loans.  And  the  national  debt 
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w-ill  be  $11  trillion.  That  is  if  w-e  do 
nothing  today  and  tomorrow. 

That  is  if  we  stand  up  and  give  all 
the  reasons  to  sa.v  no  again.  If  w-e  stand 
up  and  say  the  special  interests  are 
just  too  pow-erful.  coming  back  here. 
getting  reelected  Is  just  too  important 
to  me. 

Say  to  those  people  who  are  on  the 
phone,  who  are  calling  saying.  "Please 
don't  pass  this  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment because  it  may  some  day  m  the 
future  result  in  some  change  of  Social 
Security.  God  knows  what  "  I  think 
you  and  I  both  know  that  will  not  hap- 
pen, but  the  fear  is  out  there. 

I  w-ou!d  suggest  to  them  to  look  not 
at  my  little  girl  but  look  m  the  faces  of 
their  children  and  their  grandchildren 
who.  by  the  way,  if  we  look  at  where 
the  Federal  money  is  spent  m  this 
country.  Federal  spending  per  capita 
on  children,  the  most  recent  figures  I 
could  come  up  with  w-as  1987.  per  child 
w-e  spent  in  this  country  $854  per  child 
on  Federal  Government  spending.  Per 
person  over  6,5,  we  spent  $10,010,  over  10 
to  1, 

Look  that  child  m  the  face,  your 
grandchild,  your  niece,  and  say.  '"It  is 
more  important  for  me  than  for  you  to 
not  leave  you  an  opportunity  to  have 
at  least  the  same  quality  of  life,  the 
same  chances,  not  better,  because  it  is 
getting  harder  out  there,  not  better. 
just  the  same  as  I  had," 

I  can  tell  my  colleagues  every  meet- 
ing I  go  to.  my  generation  is  not  count- 
ing on  Social  Security.  They  are  not 
counting  on  it  at  all.  They  know  that 
,50.  60  years  from  now  it  may  not  be 
around. 

Consider  the  little  ones,  the  ones 
that  do  not  have  the  special  interests 
calling.  Consider  them. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr,  NICHOLS  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel  I,  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  personal  rea- 
sons. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

iThe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  .Mr,  S.A.NTORU.MI  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:  i 

Mr,  Sa.n'TORum.  for  60  minutes,  today, 
and  for  5  minutes  on  June  11, 

Mr,  Michel,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Ste.vholm  )  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  A.N'NL'NZio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Coyne,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mr,  JoNTZ,  for  60  minutes,  today. 
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KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 


CONGRESSIONAI.   RIC ORD— HOISE 


(Th 

e   following  Members  (at 

the 

re- 

quest 

of  Mr.  Santorum)  and  to 

include 

extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr. 

GHKKN  of  New  York. 

Mr. 

.M.\rHTLEY. 

Mr 

(;[i.M.\N. 

Mr 

BKHKl'TKH 

Mr. 

MCKWKN. 

Mr. 

ZIMMKH. 

Mr. 

Hos-LKHTINEN. 

Mr. 

Hol'KlNS. 

Mr. 

F.AWKI.I.. 

Mr 

HlTVKH 

(Th 

e   fallowing   Members   (at 

the 

re - 

quest 

of  Mr   STKNHOLM)  and  to 

incl 

ude 

extraneous  matter:) 

Ms. 

I'KLo.si  in  two  instances. 

Mr. 

Fkiohan. 

Mr 

Traxi.kr. 

Mi- 

SWKTr. 

Mr 

HiiVKH. 

Mr 

KnsTMAYER. 

Mr. 

ToKKKS. 

Mr 

SCHEUKR. 

Mr 

Cahdin. 

Mr 

GrAfiiNi. 

Mr 

Phase. 

Mr 

.Iacobs. 

Mr 

BKVAN'T 

Mrs.  LoWKV  of  New  York  in 

two 

in- 

stances. 

■ION 

S 

lENATE  .KiLNT   !;i;.--()LUT 

RKK!:UHi:i> 

A  joint  resolutu/ii  ui  ihe  Senate  of 
the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and.  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  273.  Joint  resolution  to  deslKnate 
the  week  commenclnK  June  21.  1992.  as  ••Na- 
tional Sheriffs'  Week  ";  to  the  Conimitlee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 


KNROLI.Kl)  HILLS  SIGNED 

Mr  HOSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles,  which  were 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  H  1642  An  act  to  establish  in  the  Slate 
of  Texas  the  Palo  Alto  Battlefield  National 
Historic  Site,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  1917.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Wu;  and 

H  R  2556  An  act  entitled  the  "Los  Padres 
Condor  Range  ami  River  Protection  Act." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RIOGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  accord- 
ingly (at  11  o'clock  and  55  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Thursday    Juno  n    1992.  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIV K  COM M I  N IC ATIONS. 
ETC, 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tives communications  were  taken  from 


the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3728.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  LeKislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  the  fiscal  year  1992  security  as- 
sistance program  allocations;  foreign  mili- 
tary financing  KPants  (FMF  Gi:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

37'29  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  notification  for  fund- 
ing to  test  conventional  defense  equipment 
manufactured  by  major  allies  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2350a(g);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3730.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor,  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report 
entitled  ••Review  of  Receipts  and  Disburse- 
ments of  the  Office  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission's  Agency  Trust  Fund,"  pursuant 
to  DC.  Code,  section  47-n7(d);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3731.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  its  quarterly  report  concerninK 
human  rights  activities  in  Ethiopia,  covering 
the  period  January  15  through  April  14.  1992, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  100^456.  section 
1310(c)  (102  Stat.  2065);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 

3732.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Management,  transmitting  the 
International  Narcotics  Control  Program  for 
fiscal  year  1992  financial  plan,  pursuant  to  22 
use.  2291(bn2i;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

3733.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  the  original  report  of  political  con- 
tributions of  Kenneth  L  Brown,  of  Califor- 
nia. Career  Memt)er  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service.  Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be 
.Embassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  to  the  Re- 
public of  Ghana,  and  members  of  his  family, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C  3944(bi(2);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3734  A  letter  from  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  semiannual  report  on  activities  of  the  in- 
spector general  for  the  period  October  1.  1991 
through  March  31.  1992.  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  95-452.  section  5(bt  (102  Stat  2526i:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3735.  A  letter  from  the  inspector  general. 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  semiannual  repcirt  on  ac- 
tivities of  the  Inspector  general  for  the  pe- 
riod October  1.  1991  through  March  31.  1992. 
pursuant  to  Public  l>aw  9S-452.  section  5(bi 
( lai  Stat  2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3736.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Panama 
Canal  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  semiannual  report  on  activities  of  the  in- 
spector general  for  the  period  October  1,  1991 
through  March  31.  1992.  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  95  452.  section  5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 

3737.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  US  C. 
1339(bi;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

3738.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Prison  In- 
dustries. Inc  .  Department  of  Justice,  trans- 
mitting the  fiscal  year  1991  annual  report  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  Federal  Prison  In- 
dustries, Inc..  pursuant  to  18  U.S.C.  4127;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3739  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 
Department  of  Transportation,  transmitting 
a  report  on  options  to  prevent  exotic  species 


June  10.  1992 

from  entering  U.S.  waiiT.s  in  nhi[K»  ba.lasi 
water,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-225.  sec- 
tion 207(ai  (103  Stat.  1913);  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3740.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  biennial  repwrt. 
■The  Status  of  the  Nation's  Local  Mass 
Transportation:  Performance  and  Condi- 
tions, "  pursuant  to  49  U.S  C.  308(ei:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 


June  10,  1992 
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PUBLIC   HILL.^  AND  KF.SOLl'TIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  ami  clause  1 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  an^l  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr   SOLARZ  (for  himself.  Mr   Ham 
ii.TON.    Mr.    GU..MAN.    Mrs.    Mokella. 
.Mr    Rangf.l.   Mr.   Lewis  of  Georgia. 
and  Mr   Bkr.mani: 
H  R.  5360   A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  obligation 
of  the  United  States  to  refrain  from  the  in- 
voluntary   return    of    refugees    outside    the 
United  States;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  ENGEL: 
H.R    5361    .E  bill  to  establish  an  agency  to 
coordinate    activities    related    to    exports; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on   Foreign  Af- 
fairs,  Banking.   Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr  G  LICK  MAN: 
H  R.    5362.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  relating  to  general  avia- 
tion accidents:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  Kneriiy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr    HAYKS  of  Illinois  (for  himself. 
Mr.    HoHTo.N.   Mrs.    Byron.    Mr.   Gir- 
MAN.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr    McNii-TY. 
and  Mrs.  Collins  of  Michigan): 
H.R.  5363    A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States   Code,    to   permit   essential    civilians 
supporting  military  operations,  in  an  over- 
seas  area   designated    by    the    President,    to 
mail  at  no  cost,  letters  or  recorded  commu 
nicatlons  of  a  pergonal  nature;  to  the  Com 
mlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   KOSTMAYER: 
H  R.  5364    A  Mil  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Health   and   Human   Services   to   conduct  a 
study  of  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
exempting  services  furnished  to  individuals 
who  are  over  21  and  under  65  years  of  age  in 
private    freestanding    psychiatric    hosp:'  i  - 
from  the  rule  prohibiting  Federal  finan.  ..>. 
participation  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  services  furnished  to  such 
individuals  in  an  institution  for  mental  dis- 
eases, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr   KOSTMAVKR  ifor  himself.  M. 
Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr 
DoRCAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Petri. 
Mr     ZiMMER.    and    Mr.    Andrews   of 
Mamei: 
H.R.  5365   A  bill  to  amend  the  Reclamation 
Project  Act  of  1939  to  reform  irrigation  as 
sistance  repayments  and  to  require  the  Sec 
retary   of  the   Interior   to   redetermine   the 
ability   of  irrigators   to   repay   construction 
charges  at  least  every  5  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEACH  (for  himself.  Mr.  DUR 
BIN,  Mr.  Ntssi.K.  Mr  E.merson.  Mr 
Nagle.  Mr  Penny.  Mr  Lightfoot. 
Mr  Grandy.  Mr.  Michel.  Ms.  Mol 
iNARi.  Mr  .loNTZ.  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Missouri.  Mr  Bii. Irakis.  Mr.  Tallon 
Mr.    DORGAN   of  North    Dakota,    Mr 

SLATTERY.  .Mr    WaI.SH     Mr    PETERSON 


of    Minnesota.    Mr     Behel'ter.    Mr. 

Johnson     of     South     Dakota.      Mr. 

Allen.  Mr.  Evans.  .Mr.  Bokhneh.  .Ms. 

Norton.  Mr.  Cox  of  Illinois.  Mr   Lan- 

c\.sTER.  Ms.   Long.  Mr.   Atkins.  Mr 

Hasteht.  Mr    Bkite.  and  Mrs.  Mev- 

KHs  of  Kansas) 

H  K    ,=>366    A  bill  to  require  that  all  Federal 

pnntink'  tx-  jxTformed  usint:  Lost-ccimpetit'.ve 

inks  wh"se   pi^-'ment   vehicles  are   made  en- 

iirt'ly   fruin  si.)ybean  oil.   and  for  other  pur- 

pcises:  jointly.  Kj  the  Committees  on  House 

.Administration  and  Government  Operations. 

By  Ms   DAKAR 

H  R.  5.367    A  bill  to  provide  for  cost-of-liv- 

iny  adjustments  in  1993  under  certain  Gov- 

frnment  retirement  programs:  jointly,  to  the 

Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

.Armed     Services.      Foreign     Affairs.      Intel- 

hwence  (Permanent  Selecti.  and  Energy  and 

Commerce. 

By  Mr  OBEY: 
H  R   5368   A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
foreign  operations,  export  financing,  and  re- 
lated   programs    for    the    fiscal    year   ending 
September  30.  1993.  and  for  other  purposes,  to 
the  Committee  on  .Appropriations. 
By  Mr   PAYNE  of  Virginia: 
H  R.  5369.  A  bill  to  modify  the  boundary  of 
.App<.imattox  National  Historical  Park:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs. 

By    Mr     ROBERTS    ifor    himself.    Mr. 
PosHARD.   Mr.   Tho.mas  of  Wyoming. 
Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Synak. 
Mr.    Lanca.ster.    Mr.   Payne  of   Vir- 
ginia, and  Mr    John.son  of  South  Da 
kotai: 
H  H     5370.    A    bill    to    amend     tr.-    PuLI:^ 
Ht-uith  Service  Act  and  title  XVIII  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  with  respect  to  health  pro- 
fessional shortage  areas;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SANTORUM 
H  R.  5371.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1.  1995.  the  duty  on  n-butylisocyanate;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

H.R.  5372.  A  bill  to  susp)end  until  .January 
1.  1995.  the  duty  on  cyclohexylisocyanate;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ORTON; 
H.J.  Res  506.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOYER  (for  himself.  Mr.  WOLF, 
Mr.     McMlLLEN    of    Maryland.     Mrs. 
MORELLA.  Mr   Cardin.  Mrs.  Bentley. 
and  Mr  Moran)- 
H.  Con   Res.  331.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  the  Capitol  grounds  for 
the  Greater  Washington  Soap  Box  Derby:  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

Hv  Mr  ROBERTS: 
11  Ill's  47H.  Resolution  to  establish  a  panel 
of  constitutional  experts  to  recommend  to 
the  House  an  appropriate  process  for  its  se- 
lection of  a  President  under  the  12th  and  20th 
articles  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution: 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


MKMOKIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  I'ule  XXII.  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

485.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  relative  to  "Japan-Bashing"  and 
■•America-Bashing";  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means,  the  Judiciary,  and 
Foreign  Affairs. 


H  R. 

!473- 

H  R 

1536- 

H  R 

19I6' 

11  R 

2070 

H  R 

2083. 

H  R 

2248 

H  R 

2966: 

H  R. 

3071 

ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows; 

H  R.  258   Ms,  Pelosi. 

H  R,  784  Mr.  McCl.OSKEY  and  Mr,  Dornan 
of  California. 

H  R   806:  .Mr   Brown. 

H.R.  815    Mr.  SaNGMEISTER. 

H  R.  911:  Mr  Packard. 

H.R.  1244:  Mr.  ENGEL. 

H.R.    1443.    Mr.    Hochhrieckner    and    Ms. 

KAPT".  R 

Mr   Stai, LINGS. 
Mr.  Shaw. 
.Mr.  Roe. 

.Mr.  Guarini  and  Mr.  Swett. 
Mr.  Levin  of  .MiLh:>;an. 
Mr.  Studds. 
Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  Stai.ling.s.  Mr    Cox  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Allen. 

MR.  3164-  Mr.  LiPIN.SKl.  Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr. 
Have.s  of  Illinois. 
H.R-  3258:  Mr.  RAY. 
H  R.  3311.  -Mr.  McCOLLfM. 
H  R.  3373:  Mr.  GRANDY  and  Mr.  Ritter. 
H.R.  3471:  Mr    Fish. 
H  R.  3477;  Mr.  Gallo 
H.R   3598:  Mr.  LlPINSKI 

H.R,  3871    Mr.  Ravenel.  .Mr    .Abekcrombie. 
Mr.   .Ma.nton.  Mr.   Poshahd.  Mr.   Machtley. 
Mr.  ScHEUER.  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Mrazek.  and 
Mr   Sabo 
H.R.  3986   .Mrs   BOXER. 
H  R   3989-  Mr.  Fish. 
H.R   3992;  Mr    FlsH. 

H  R.  4008:  Mr.  FoGl.lKTTA.   Mr    Engel.  Mr 
BrsTAMANTE.  and  Mr  Zel;fk 
H  R   403!    Mr.  Brown. 
H.R   4034;  Mr.  FisH. 

4083:  .Mr.  CoYNE  and  Mrs.  LLOYD. 
4104-  Mr.  Hyde. 
417(3:  Mr.  Latghlin, 
4208-  Mr.  McDkRMOTT 
4275:    Mr.    OwENS   of   New   Y'ork.    Mr. 
SwETT.  and  Mr.  Smith  of  New 


Mr. 


11  R 

H  R 

H  R 

H  k 

H.R 
Lantos 
■Jersey. 

H.R.    4320: 
Torres.  Mrs 

H.R     4571: 

Mr.  Atkins. 
Illinois. 
H  R    4.S95    Mr 

4600  Mr. 

4601  Mr, 
4602 
4603 
4604 


Mr. 

Mr. 
and 
Mr. 


Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
.   SCHROEDER.  and  Ms.  DeLauro, 

Mr  Brown.  Mr.  S.-kngmelster. 
Mr   Serrano,  and  Mr.  Hayes  of 


H.R 
H  R, 
H  R 
H  R. 
H  R 


Lagomahsino  and  .Mr.  Wolf. 

Zl.VVER. 
Zi.MMER. 

Mr.  ZIMMKR. 
Mr    ZIM-MER. 

Mr.  ZiMMER. 

H  R   4605:  Mr.  ZiMMFR. 

H  R.  4606   Mr.  Zlmmer. 

H  R,  4608   Mr.  ZiMMER. 

H  R.  4609:  Mr.  ZiMMEH. 

H.R.  4689  Mr.  Cox  of  California.  .Mr  Ka- 
SICH.  Mr.  DooLiTTLE.  and  Mr.  Brown. 

H.R.  4790:  Mr.  DeFazio.  .Mr.  PaXON.  Mr. 
Walsh.  .Mr  Qlillen.  .Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr. 
Traxi.fh.  Mr.  Kopetski.  Mr.  Zeliff.  Mr. 
Ewing,  and  Mr.  Schumer. 

H.R   4961.  Mr.  Doolittle. 

H  R.  .5000   Mr.  GiLCREST. 

H.R.  aOlO:  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Mr.  B'^'stamante. 


H.R.   5014:   Mr.   BEREUTEH.    M 
Ki.ug.  and  Mr.  Dingell. 
H.R.    5024:    Mr.    Dixon,    Mr     ' 
Clement.   .Mi- 


Nagle.  Mr. 


Phaxler. 
Qlillen. 


Mr. 
and 


HVLF  .iml  Mr.  Owens  of  New 


Batkman.   Mr. 
Mr.  BoNloH 

H  R.  5124    Mr 
York. 

H  R.  ,il2b:  Mr  .Ahercro.mbie.  Mr.  Boehlert. 
Mr  Callahan.  Mr.  Condit.  Mr.  Dlngfxl,  Mr. 
Dvv  yer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Green 


of  New  York.  Mr,  Hoagland.  Mr.  Jenkins. 
Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr,  LaRc^cco.  Mr  Lent.  Mr, 
Michel.  Mr  Ritter,  Mr,  Schlmer.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Visclosky.  Mr  Wil- 
liams. Ms.  Molinari.  Mr.  Geph.ardt.  Mr  Ka- 
sich.  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr  Bistamante.  Mr 
Carr.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Downey.  Mr,  Fazio. 
Mr  Geren  of  Texas.  Mr  Hertel.  Mr,  Hob- 
son.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr.  LaFalce. 
Mr  Lehman  of  California.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr. 
Moorhead.  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Wolpe. 
Mr.  Frost.  Mr  R/.iv.land.  and  .Mr.  Ha.mmek- 
schmidt. 

H.R.  5155;  .Mr  Kopetsk:  and  Mr   Solomon. 

H.R.  5209:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois 

H.R.  5219-  Mr   Evans  and  Mr    BVt^T.Ky.ASTE. 

H.R.  5229:  Mr,  Ballenger.  Mr,  Hancock. 
Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Kyl.  Mr  Binning.  Mr  DeLay.  Mr  Boehner. 
Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  Mr  Zeliff.  .Mr  Doo- 
little. and  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R,  5240,  Mr  Walsh.  Mr  Boehlert.  Mr 
Bilirakis.  Mr.  Roberts.  Ms.  Sla-jghter.  Mr 
Kllg.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Sundquist.  Mr.  Cox 
of  California.  Mr.  Gunderson.  and  Mr. 
Shays. 

H.R.    5258:     Mr.     Ballenger.     Mr,     Danne- 
meyer.     Mr.     Gilchrest.     Mr.     Henry.     Mr 
McGrath.    Mr.    Horton.    Mr     Lnhofe.    Mr. 
Zeliff.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr   Sensknbrenner.  Mr. 
AlCoin.   Mr    Bustamantf.   Mr.   Johnson   of 
South  Dakota.  Mr.  H.\LL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Jones 
of   Georgia.    Mr.    Manton.    Mr.    Mavroules. 
Mr,  Kennedy,  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
Oberstar.    Mr.    Penny.    Mr.    Sislsky.    Mr. 
Mr  Sw:.t-T.  and  Mr,  Towns. 
5263   Mr   CliLOHADo 
5282     Mr     BustaMante   and   Mr     Fei- 


Price. 
H  R 
H  R 

ghan 

H  R 
H  J 
H.J. 

lert. 


5325  Mr  Co-.,ghl:n  and  Mr  McEwen. 
Res.  239:  Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas 
Res.  271:  Mr.  df  la  Garza,  Mr  Boeh- 
Mr.  Skaggs.  Mr.  Kopetski.  Ms.  Kap- 
TVR.  Mr.  Moran.  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Geren  of  Texas.  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mr.  Bevill. 
Mr.  Pastor.  Mr,  Beilen.son.  Mrs,  Boxer.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  W.ax- 
man.  Mr.  McMiLLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  SwtrTT. 
Mr.  Laughlin.  and  Mr   Hammer.schmidt. 

H.J.  Res.  351:  Mr.  Fish 

H.J.  Res.  391:  Mr,  .McCi.oskev  ana  Mr  KOL- 
tfr 

H..I  Res.  455:  Mr  Lipinski.  Mr  ARCHER, 
.Mr  Callah.^n.  Mr  Clement.  .Mr  Coleman  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr  Rangel.  Mr.  Espy. 
Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Grandy.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Doolittle.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Ka- 
siCH.  and  Mr.  Geren  of  Texas. 

H.J.  Res.  469:  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Sawgmeister.  Ms  DeLauro.  Mr.  Dymally. 
Mr.  McDermott.  Mr.  Darden.  Mr  Shaw.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Geor>:ia.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas.  Mr 
ElMERsoN.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Ackerman.  .Mr. 
Waxman.  and  Mr  Levine  of  California. 

H.J  Res.  476  Mr.  Downey.  Mr  DeFazio, 
Mr,  Bruce.  Mr  Ham.merschmidt.  and  Mr. 
Foglietta 

H.J  Res.  478:  Mr  Ev.^NS.  Mr  BUSTAMANTE. 
Mr   H.^LL  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  DiNGELL. 

H.J.  Res.  479:  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  QUILLEN. 
Mr.  Sangmelster.  Mr.  Bustamante.  and  Mr. 

TORRICELLI. 

H.J.  Res.  486:  Mr.  W,\xman.  Mr.  Ha.mmer- 
schmidt.  Mr.  Gilchrest.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Ran- 
gel. Mr  McDekmott.  .Mr.  Moran.  Mr.  Ka- 
sicH.  Mr.  Borski.  Mr,  Brewster,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton. Mr,  Pickett,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. Mr.  SHAYS.  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Ms. 
Norton.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Ober.star, 
Mr  Hertel.  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  de  la 
Garza.  Mr.  Condit.  Mr.  Livingston.  Ms. 
Snowe.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Taylor  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mr,  Wise,  Mr. 
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f'KKKlNs.  Mr  KofKTSKl.  Mr.  Nagle.  Mr 
McMli.l.KN  (if  Maryland.  Mr  Colkman  of 
Texas,  Mr  SMITH  of  Kloriila.  Ms.  PEl.osi.  Mr 
DdHNAN  of  California.  Mr  Martin.  Mr  Bli- 
I.KY.  Mr  Co.x  of  California.  Mrs  MiSK.  Mr 
Kawki.i..  Mr  GII..V1AN,  Mr  Hintkk.  Mr  HvnK. 
Mr  PVH.sKl.l,.  Mr  Kkwi.'<  of  Florida.  Mr 
McCKKHV.  Mr  McGkath  Mr  .MrCol.IAM.  Mr 
McDadk.  Mr  I.NHOKK  M:  KMkh.son.  Mr 
F'AXo.N.  Mr.  Qril.LK.N.  Mi  Mr  mk.  Mr  Lewis 
of  California.  Mr  Ri.nai.do.  Mr  Rhodes,  Mr 
RIGGS.  Mrs.  ..Ii.iHS.sdN  of  Connecticut,  Mr 
Mazzoli,  Mr  Tdws^  M  IIou.n,  Mr  Giarini, 
Mr.         Bl'.stamanik         .Mi  Escy,         Mr. 

HOCHBRUECKNER,   Mr     LaKaME.   Mr    LiF'INSKI. 

Mr  Stark.  Mr  KA/.m.  Mr  Chatman.  Mr 
Kai.eomavaega.  Mr  HA.srEHT.  Mr  IUiemeh. 
Mr.  SisisKy.  Mr  Kko.'^t.  Mr  Ramstao.  Mrs 
VuCANOVicH,  Mr  Ca.mp.  Mr  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr  Solomon.  Mr  MiCl.osKKV.  Mr 
WYuIE.  Mr  Hateman  M:  tlORTON.  Mr 
Rave.nei.  Mr.  HANshs  Mr  HE.NNETr,  Mr 
Copi.E.  Mr.  SCHAEFER,  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr  Jones 
of  Georgia.  Mr  Welss,  Mr  Yatkon.  Mr 
AspiN.  Mr  Behman.  Mr  Bilhray.  Mr 
CosTELLO.  Mr.  Cleme.nt.  Mr.  DlCK.s,  Mr  Del- 
LiMs.  Mr  Dixon.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr  Dymally,  Mr  Evans.  Mr  Gehen  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Conyehs,  Mr  Moakley.  Mr.  Mi'R- 
PHY.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr  Saho.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr 
SCHEUER.  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr  Sharp,  Mr 
Skelton.  Mr.  SoLARZ.  Mr.  Volkmeh.  Mrs 
Unsoeld.  Mr  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Trax- 
LER.  Mr  ToRRicELLi,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr 
SPRATT.  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr  Wolpe.  Mr 
McNULTY.  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr  Neal  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr  F'rice,  Mr.  BACCHfs.  Mr  Cal- 
lahan, Mr  'I'lHiMAS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Binning. 
Mr.  Shaw,  Mr  Weher.  .Mr  Saxton.  Mr  Mav- 
ROULEs.  Mr  Torres,  Mr  Schiek.  Mr  Reg- 
fLA.  Mr.  Va.sder  Jagt.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr 
Gingrich.  Mr.  Cohghlin.  Mr  Gekas.  and  Mr 
Skeen. 

H.J  Res.  495:  Mr.  STtJKEs.  Mr.  Solomon. 
Mr  FROST.  Mr  Sanomeister.  Mr. 
Bi'stamante,  and  Mr.  Saxton 

H.  Con.  Res  298:  Mr  Schiek.  Ms.  Molinari. 
Mr.  Koi'KTsKi.  Mr  Wolpe.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mrs 
Boxer,  Mr  Johnston  of  Florida.  Mr  Burton 
of  Indiana.  Mr.  Dcrbin.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr  Lan- 
caster. Mr.  Hughes.  Mr  Glickman.  Mr 
Gill.mor.  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
Shaw,  and  Mr.  Paxon. 


H  Con.  Res  316:  Mr  McHt  GH,  Mr  Light- 
FOfrr.  Mr  SlsisKY.  Ms.  DkLauho.  Mr  Fas- 
cell.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr  Gephardt.  Mr 
Miller  of  Washintrton.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
.Jersey,  and  Mr   Burton  of  Indiana. 

H  Con  Res.  321;  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr. 
Pavne  of  Vlrtrinia.  Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr.  Espy. 
and  Mr  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 

H  Con.  Res  323:  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr 
KOPETSKI,  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Mr   McMll.I.EN  of  Maryland. 

H  Res.  272:  Mr  Gunder.son.  Mr.  ENGEL. 
and  Mr.  Fish. 

H  Res  314  Mr  Brown. 

H  Res  372:  Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr  Stal- 
i.ings,  Mr  GREEN  of  New  York,  and  Mr   Fish 

H    H><   117   Mr   K!,Kr,-K\ 


.^mp:ndmp:nts 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIIl.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H  J    Res  290 

By  Mr  KYL  of  Arizona: 
—Strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

That  the  following  article  is  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  after  the  date  of  its  submission  for 
ratification: 

"Article  - 

••Section  1.  Except  as  provided  in  this  arti- 
cle, outlays  of  the  United  Slates  Govern- 
ment for  any  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  its 
receipts  for  that  fiscal  year. 

•Section  2.  Except  as  provided  Ip  this  arti- 
cle, the  outlays  of  the  United  Slates  Govern- 
ment for  a  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  19  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  gross  national  product 
for  that  fiscal  year 

■"Section  3.  The  Congress  may.  by  law.  pro- 
vide for  suspension  of  the  effect  of  sections  1 
or  2  of  this  article  for  any  fiscal  year  for 
which  three-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of 
each  House  shall  provide,  by  a  rollcall  vote, 
for  a  specific  excess  of  outlays  over  receipts 
or  over  19  percent  of  the  Nation's  grcss  na- 
tional product. 


■Section  4  Total  receipts  shall  include  all 
receipts  of  the  United  States  except  tho.se 
derived  from  borrowing  and  total  outlays 
shall  include  all  outlays  of  the  United  States 
except  those  for  the  repayment  of  debt  prin- 
cipal. 

■Section  5.  The  President  shall  have 
power,  when  any  Bill,  including  any  vote, 
resolution,  or  order,  which  contains  any 
Item  of  spending  authority.  Is  presented  to 
him  pursuant  to  section  7  Article  I  of  this 
Constitution,  to  separately  approve,  reduce, 
or  disapprove  any  spending  provision,  or  part 
of  any  spending  provision.  cont.ained  therein. 

•  When  the  President  exercises  this  power, 
he  shall  signify  in  writing  such  portions  of 
the  Bill  he  has  approved  and  which  portions 
he  had  reduced.  These  portions,  to  the  extent 
not  reduced,  shall  then  become  a  law  The 
President  shall  return  with  his  objections 
any  disapproved  or  reduced  positions  of  a 
Bill  to  the  House  in  which  the  Bill  origi- 
nated. The  Congress  shall  sef)arately  recon- 
sider each  such  returned  portion  of  the  Bill 
in  the  manner  prescribed  for  disapproved 
Bills  in  section  7  of  Article  I  of  this  Con- 
stitution. Any  portion  of  a  Bill  which  shall 
not  have  been  returned  or  approved  by  the 
President  within  10  days  (Sundays  excepted) 
after  It  shall  have  been  presented  to  him 
shall  become  a  law.  unless  the  Congress  by 
their  adjournment  prevent  its  return,  in 
which  case  It  shall  not  become  a  law. 

■Section  6.  Items  of  spending  authority 
are  those  portions  of  a  Bill  that  appropriate 
money  from  the  Treasury  or  that  otherwise 
authorize  or  limit  the  withdrawal  or  obliga- 
tion of  money  from  the  Treasury.  Such  Items 
shall  include,  without  being  limited  to. 
Items  of  appropriations,  spending  authoriza- 
tions, authority  to  borrow  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  or  otherwise, 
dedications  of  revenues,  entitlements,  uses 
of  assets,  insurance,  guarantees  of  borrow- 
ing, and  any  authority  to  incur  obligations. 

■Section  7  Sections  1.  2.  3.  and  4  of  this  ar- 
ticle shall  apply  to  the  third  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning after  its  ratification  and  to  subse- 
quent fiscal  years,  but  not  to  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning before  October  1.  1996.  Sections  5  and 
6  of  this  article  shall  take  effect  up<3n  ratifi- 
cation of  this  article. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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THH  NKW  REPUBLIC  ON  THE  6-DAY 
WAR 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FtlGRAN 

iir    oHIll 
IN  THK  Hul'.SE  OK  KEPRE.SKNT.\TI Vh:.S 

Wfdufsdiit,.  Juyw  10.  1992 

Mr  FEIGHAN  Mr,  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  25th  anniversary  ot  the  successful  conclu- 
sion of  the  6-ctay  war  in  which  Israel  repelled 
an  attack  by  the  combined  armies  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  Jordan.  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Iraq.  Today, 
a  quarter  century  later,  it  is  difficult  recalling 
how  miraculous  Israers  swift  victory  seemed. 
In  tact.  )ust  prior  to  Israel's  preemptive  strike 
that  eliminated  the  Egyptian  air  force,  it  ap- 
peared that  It  was  Israel  that  would  be  elimi- 
nated 

As  Ahmad  Shuqain.  then  head  of  the  PLO 
put  It,  the  Israeli  survivors  ot  the  Arab  attack 
would  be  "repatriated  to  their  countries  of  ori- 
gin '•  "  but  I  estimate  none  of  them  will  sur- 
vive "  The  rhetoric  emanating  from  more  tradi- 
tional Arab  leaders  was  no  more  soothing 
The  call  throughout  the  Arab  world  was  for 
eradicating  Israel.  The  survivors  of  the  Holo- 
caust, and  their  progeny,  were  under  a  death 
sentence 

It  didn't  turn  out  that  way.  Instead,  the  Is- 
raeli defense  forces  struck  first  and,  when  the 
fighting  ended,  Israel  had  reunified  the  divided 
City  of  Jerusalem  and  won  control  of  the  West 
Bank,  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  and  the  Golan 
Heights 

It  IS  worth  noting  that,  contrary  to  a  common 
view,  the  Middle  East  conflict  did  not  begin 
with  Israel's  1967  victory.  The  Arab  States, 
united  in  determination  to  destroy  Israel,  were 
not  waging  war  for  the  Palestinians  or  for  the 
West  Bank  The  West  Bank  was  then  under 
Jordanian  control  If  the  Arab  world  had  any 
interest  m  establishing  a  state  for  the  Palestin- 
ians, a  state  with  Jerusalem  as  its  capital,  it 
could  have  done  so  at  any  point  between 
1948  and  1967 

But  there  was  no  interest  in  establishing  any 
sort  of  West  Bank  state  tor  the  Palestinians 
until  the  West  Bank  fell  under  Israeli  control 
It  was  only  then,  after  1967,  that  the  West 
Bank  became  the  core  ot  the  Arab-Israeli  dis- 
pute Before  then,  no  one  much  cared  about 
who  controlled  it  Just  as  no  one  much  cared 
about  the  Palestinians 

Today  much  has  changed  Fortunately,  on 
all  sides,  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  resolve 
atx)ut  ending  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  and  solv- 
'ng  the  problem  of  the  displaced  Palestinians. 
But  let  us  not  forget  how  we  came  to  the  cur- 
rent situation  That  situation  is  not  ideal  but  it 
IS  inlinitely  superior  to  the  alternative  we  would 
be  living  with  if  Israel  had  not  prevailed  m 
1967  a  world  without  a  Jewish  state,  a  world 
without  Israel,  a  world  in  which  the  haven  built 
for  the  survivors  of  the  Holocaust  was  wiped 
out 

Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  to  your  at- 
tention an  editonal  m  the  June  22,  1992,  New 


Republic  which  sums  up  the  legacy  of  the 
1967  war  I  have  become  accustomed  to  see- 
ing the  best  writing  on  pxilitics,  international  af- 
fairs, and  recently,  cultural  events  appearing  in 
New  Republic.  Under  its  new  editor,  Andrew 
Sullivan.  New  Republic  has  secured  its  place 
as  the  leading  opinion  journal  in  this  country. 
This  editorial  is  typical  of  the  high  quality  we 
have  all  come  to  expect  from  this  magazine 
IF! cm  t.he  New  RepublR.  June  22,  I992j 
Thf.  Good  W.Mi 

The  prese.nt  taitopraphy  of  the  .Middle 
East  owes  it.';  origins  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  to  the  warrant  the  League  gave  the 
vu  torioui<  powers  of  World  War  I  to  contrive 
new  tstate.s  out  of  the  hu>?e.  inchoate  ibut  col- 
lapsed i  Ottoman  Empire.  The  fir.^t  partition 
o!  Palestine  in  1922  would  be  followed  by  an- 
other partition  in  1947,  but  the  quarter  of  1 
percent  of  Ottoman  lands  vouchsafed  to  the 
Jews  would  yet  be  too  much  for  the  .■\rabs. 
On  the  morrow  of  Israel'.-^  founding  in  1948  a 
war  was  waged  a>rain.'<t  the  new  stAte.  and 
lost:  and  the  land  that  the  U.N.  had  envis- 
a^'ed  for  yet  one  more  Arab  state,  this  to  be 
m  we.--tern  Palestine,  was  occupied  by  Jordan 
and  Flf-'vpt,  Then,  in  1967.  the  Arab  states 
started  another  wai-,  the  Six-Day  War.  more 
tfauniatic  m  outcome  than  even  the  first. 
.•\ftei  dazzling-  defensive  maneuvers  Israel  oc- 
cupied the  land  from  which  Egypt.  Syria. 
and  Jordan  had  launched  their  coordinated 
,u  t.';  of  a*:t,'ression.  And.  true  to  form,  the  big 
[)cwei-^  ^oon  began  counseling  concessions  Is- 
lael  might  make  to  concililate  its  irreconcil- 
at.'le  enemies,  concessions  that  would  restore 
the  perils  under  which  it  had  lived  for  twen- 
ty years. 

George  Bush  him.self  has  a  hankering  for 
this  status  quo  ante,  and  is  infuriated  that 
l.^rael  won't  follow  his  nostalgic  lead.  He  is 
not  alone  in  this  impatience.  Memory  plays 
tiicks  on  history,  and  doubtless  there  are 
millions  who  believe  the  Lsraeli  occupation 
of  the  disputed  territories  is  a  cause  of  the 
Jewish-Arab  conflict  rather  than  one  of  its 
consequences. 

It  IS  now  a  quarter  century  since  Gamal 
.^bdei  Nasser,  incited  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
whipped  up  a  hysteria  that  enticed  the  other 
.^rabs  into  what  they  had  been  persuaded 
would  be  the  final  rei  koning  with  the  Jews. 
As  Fouad  Ajami  has  reminded  us.  the  then 
head  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion. Ahmad  Shuqaui,  assured  the  world 
that  Israelis  'born  elsewhere  would  be  repa- 
tiiated  to  their  countries  of  origin.  "  The  rest 
could  remain  in  Palestine  but.  as  Shuqain 
put  it.  'I  estimate  none  of  them  will  sur- 
vive." Now  such  rhetoric  seems  the  stuff  of 
phantasm.,  but  Israelis  cannot  overlook— and 
we  shouldn't  either— the  grisly  routines  of 
carnage  and  plunder  that  still  obtain  in  the 
.'\rab  world,  most  assuredly  in  its  two  strong- 
est states.  Syria  and  Iraq,  and  also  in  the 
state-presumptive  of  Palestine.  Of  the  latter 
there  is  ample  evidence,  first  in  the  brutal 
but  widely  ignored  behavior  of  the  PLO  when 
it  lorded  over  southern  Lebanon  from  1976  to 
1962.  and.  more  recently,  in  the  nearly  600  as- 
sassinations carried  out  with  pickax  and 
butcher  knife  against  other  Palestinians  by 
'the  children  of  stones,"  .so-called,  gangsters 
with  an  armed  doctiine. 


Twenty-five  years  ago.  this  magazine  edi- 
torialized: "To  appreciate  the  shattering  sig- 
nificance of  Israel's  victory,  one  must  try  to 
imagine  the  world  as  it  would  have  been  had 
Israel  lost  on  the  battlefield  or  remained 
pa.ssive  only  to  expire  later  from  slow  stran- 
gulation." Radical  Arab  states  would  have 
won  the  upper  hand  against  the  petroleum 
dynasts,  and  the  Soviets  would  have  held  the 
Arab  card  m  world  politics.  We  did  not  grasp 
this  in  1967.  so  we  watched  the  agony  of  the 
Jews  from  afar.  The  fact  is  that  Israel  fought 
with  Its  back  to  the  sea.  and  it  fought 
against  an  attempted  genocide.  It  also 
learned  lessons  about  whom  it  should  not 
trust.  When  Nasser  demanded  that  the  U.N. 
secretary-general  withdraw  international 
forces  from  the  Egyptian-Israeli  border,  a 
cowed  U  Thant  capitulated,  and  within  days 
there  were  80.000  Egyptian  troops  in  Gaza. 
Then  Nasser  closed  the  Straits  of  Tiran  to  Is- 
raeli shipping,  cutting  the  beleaguered  coun- 
try off  from,  trade  with  East  Africa  and  Asia. 
iThe  Suez  Canal  had  already  been  closed  to 
vessels  to  and  fromi  Israel.)  The  Dutch  were 
willing  to  run  the  blockade  in  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  but  only  with  others,  and  the  signifi- 
cant other,  the  United  States,  wouldn't 
think  of  it.  not  even  Israel's  putative  great 
friend,  Lyndon  Johnson.  The  .American  guar- 
antee that  had  persuaded  Israel  to  evacuate 
the  Sinai  m  1957  had  turned  out  to  be  no 
guarantee  at  all.  So  while  the  United  States 
played  for  time,  the  Israelis  were  playing  for 
their  lives.  They  stood  alone  and  fought 
alone,  and  they  won't  forget  that  they  had 
only  the  handwrmg-ing  of  Washington  on 
their  side.  What  would  have  happened  had 
they  not  succeeded  in  taking  out  virtually 
the  entire  Egyptian  air  force  in  the  first  few 
hours  of  June  5  is  too  horrendous  to  con- 
template. 

Historians  these  days  speculate  m  what 
they  call  ■■counter-factuals."  Suppose,  then, 
that  the  Israelis  had  won  the  war  but  not 
held  the  West  Bank.  Of  one  thing  we  can  be 
sure:  there  would  not  now  be  in  the  terri- 
tories anything  remotely  like  a  Palestinian 
state.  Palestinian  nationalism  would  have 
been  a  secret,  soundly  kept  m  check  by  King 
Hussein,  But  if  such  an  entity  did  exist,  it 
would  be  neither  democratic  nor  pluralistic 
nor  even  tolerant.  Actually,  no  such  order 
now  exists  anywhere  in  the  Arab  world:  and 
the  world  of  the  Palestinians,  despite  its  ele- 
gant and  eloquent  spokesmen  and  spokes- 
women. IS  very  much  a  part  of  that  world. 
How  else  can  we  read  the  Palestinian  enthu- 
siasm for  Saddam.'s  Iraq"  Such  enthusiasm  is 
not  easily  romianticized  even  by  those  who 
have  romanticized  the  .Soviets  and  the  Chi- 
nese elites,  the  Cubans  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

On  the  right,  however,  romianticization  is 
hardly  the  motive.  Ln  ratifying  the  extension 
of  Syrian  dominion  over  Lebanon,  in  certify- 
ing Iraq's  established  borders  as  inviolate. 
Messrs.  Bush  and  Baker  have  assented  to  ex- 
quisite suffering  as  a  quotidian  fact  of  A.'-ab 
political  life.  Their  sy.mpathy  for  the  Pal- 
estinians IS  about  as  convincing  as  their 
sympathy  for  the  Jews.  We  believe  that 
even-handedness  with  reference  to  Israel  and 
the  .\rab  states  would  be  an  inappropriate 
U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East    our  country 


•  This  ■  btilki"  \\mS<>l  lck■n^lhl-^  siaiiminis  or  m«.rii(>ns  which  jrc  noi  spoken  b\  a  Mtmbir  of  the  Striate  on  ihe  floor 
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should  not  be  neutral  between  a  proven 
frlenJ  anJ  habitual  foes,  between  a  demo- 
cratic polity  and  seasoned  tyrannies  But 
this  administration  is  not  even  neutral. 
Since  the  Bush  ascendancy  America  has 
clearly  tilted  against  Israel.  And  It  is  not 
just  atmospherics.  We  know,  for  example, 
what  Washm»rton  wants  from  Israel  in  the 
early  stages  of  negotiations  It  wants  Israel 
to  give  up  settlements.  But  what  does  Wash- 
ington want  from  the  Arab  states.'  Nothing 
discernible.  In  fact,  it  remains  mute  when 
Syria  and  its  Lebanese  satrap  ignore  the 
multilateral  regional  talks  that  Baker  has 
touted  as  the  innovative  keystone  of  the 
peace  process. 

And  what  does  Washington  ultimately 
want  from  Israel?  It  has  let  slip  from  the 
United  States  still  supports  the  right  of  refu- 
gee Arabs  of  1948  land  their  descendents)  to 
return  to  their  old  homes  in  Haifa  and  Safed. 
Needless  to  say.  this  right  of  return  does  not. 
in  the  official  American  view,  extend  to  up- 
rooted Jews  who  not  so  long  ago  lived  in  He- 
bron and  east  Jerusalem  (Of  course,  those 
Jews  who  demand  their  right  of  return  to 
Silwan  dont  acknowledge  an  Arab  right  to 
return  to  Baka.i  The  American  reiteration  of 
a  U.N.  resolution  passed  more  than  forty 
years  ago  encourages  the  Arab  states,  who 
need  scarce  encouragement,  to  magnify  their 
demands.  It  also  suggests  the  administration 
In  fact  accepts  what  the  Israeli  right  has 
long  charged  that  what  is  at  issue  at  the 
conference  Is  not  simply  the  occupied  terri- 
tories but  the  character  of  Jerusalem  and  of 
pre-1967  Israel  itself. 

Now.  it  would  be  good  If  Israel  were  able  to 
ease  its  rule  over  the  one-and-a-half  million 
Arabs  in  the  territories.  Occupations  debili- 
tate occupied  and  occupiers  alike  Maybe 
there  is  a  formula,  consistent  with  Israeli  se- 
curity, whereby  the  burden  of  the  Jewish 
military  presence  could  be  lifted  from  the 
Palestinian  Arabs  and  a  measure  of  auton- 
omy given  them,  of  a  kind  no  one  con 
templates  for  the  Kurds  or  Shiltes  of  Iraq  or 
the  Maronites  of  Lebanon  In  the  meantime 
it  IS  Instructive  to  note  that  both  the  admin- 
istration (With  its  heavy-handed  obiter 
dictat  and  the  Palestinians  iby  an  inten 
sificatlon  of  terror)  are  doing  everything 
they  can  to  ensure  a  continuation  of  hard- 
line Likud  government.  Could  it  be  that  they 
know  a  genuinely  conciliatory  Labor  govern- 
ment would  preclude  Washington  from  im- 
posing Its  own  preferred  solutions  on  Jerusa- 
lem? But  even  these  would  not  enhance  the 
career  of  democracy  and  constltutlonali.sm 
among  the  Ai-abs.  Arab  politics  is  what  it  is 
the  Palestinians  will  not  suddenly  produce 
the  great  exception.  In  any  case,  it  is  neither 
democracy  nor  constitutionalism  that  moti- 
vates Bush.  He  Just  wants  to  cut  Israel  down 
to  size. 

But  doing  so  carries  with  it  responsibilities 
that  even  an  administration  unfriendly  to  Is 
rael  will  not  be  able  to  avoid.  An  Israel  de 
prived  of  what  It  requires  to  defend  itself 
will  expect  the  United  Slates  to  compensate 
for  its  loss  of  strategic  advantages.  This 
means  that  the  United  States  would  need  to 
be  committed  to  guaranteeing  Israel's  secu 
rity  against  all  foes.  We  might  try  to  enmesh 
the  U.N.  in  these  assurances,  but  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  add  no  moral  authority  to 
the  enterprise,  either  for  Israel  or  for  the 
Arabs.  The  crucial  ingredient.  American 
will,  would  be  suspect  from  the  start,  and 
the  Arab  states  would  test  it  relentlessly.  It 
Is  not,  moreover.  Just  American  politiis  that 
would  cripple  us.  as  it  did  in  1967,  but  the 
now  permanently  degraded  state  of  our  econ- 
omy, a  factor  that  does  not  explain  Amer- 
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lean  inaction  twenty-live  years  ago.  There  i.- 
also  the  fact  that  no  American  guarantees 
however  well  intended  and  however  reliable, 
can  possibly  protect  the  Israelis  from  terror 
Ism.  that  psychologically  unnerving  and  po- 
litically destabilizing  weapon  of  the  dis- 
placed and  the  resentful. 

What  persuades  the  United  States  to  be 
come    an    Instrument    of    this    resentment 
against  Israel"*  What  concrete  concerns  do 
Americans  have  In  the  alleys  of  Nablus  and 
Jenln''  Not  many.  As  it  happens.  Israel  has  a 
greater  interest  in  finding  a  more  peateful 
way  of  living  with  us  neighbors  than  we  do 
We  can   encourage   the   Israelis   to   Ije   more 
daring  in  their  concessions,  more  generous 
But  if  we  bully  them  into  ceding  those  small 
margins  of  safety  that  may  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  life  and  death,  we  are  set 
ting  them  up  for  a  fall,  and  setting  ourselves 
up  for  one  too.  In  1967.  seeing  that  the  United 
States  would   not  honor  our  grave  commit 
ments  to  the  Jewish  state.   Israel   had  the 
lourage   and   wherewithal    to  strike   for   its 
own    survival     In    doing    so    It   also   served 
American   interests  well.  The  next  lime   it 
won't  be  so  easy.  We  should  not  push  our 
luck. 


IN  HONOR  OK  i:i.IZ.-\liKTH  .^ND 
SHKHMAN  SMITH:  CKLKHRATLNG 
THKIK  GOl.DKN  ANNIVKKSAKY 
ON  Jl'LV  i:<.  mf> 

HON.  LEON  L  PAMITA 

(IF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVKS 

Wrdvi'sdau.  Jutir  10.  1992 

Mr  PANETTA  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in 
honor  ot  Elizaoeth  and  Sherman  Smith  who 
will  tie  celebrating  their  50lh  wedding  anniver- 
sary on  June  13.  1992 

Sherman  Smith  was  serving  m  the  U  S 
Army  stationed  at  Fort  Sill.  OK  when  tie  and 
Liz  were  married  on  June  13,  1942  In  July, 
only  a  month  after  their  wedding.  Sherman  at 
tended  Otdcers  Candidate  School  and  was 
commissioned  as  a  2d  lieutenant  in  Septem- 
ber 19J2  Sherman's  first  duty  assignment 
was  at  Fort  Robmson,  AR  and  then  in  Fet> 
ruany  1943.  Sherman  and  Liz  were  stationed 
at  Fort  Huachuca.  AZ  with  the  92d  Infantry  Di 
vision  In  October  1943.  Sherman  attended 
flight  school  m  Tuskegee.  AL  and  then  re 
turned  to  Fort  Sill  lor  advanced  training  In 
1944,  Sherman  received  a  U  S  Army  pilot 
designation  and  was  assigned  to  New  Guinea 
At  this  time.  Liz  was  pregnant  with  their  first 
child,  and  moved  to  Los  Angeles  to  be  with 
her  mother  where  in  April,  their  son,  Sherman. 
Jr  was  born  In  June,  when  Liz  bought  their 
first  home.  Sherman  returned  from  New  Guin- 
ea to  see  his  son  for  the  first  time  In  1945, 
Sherman  was  sent  to  Fort  Jackson.  SC  and  m 

1950.  while  stationed  in  Japan,  was  sent  to 
fight  in  the  Korean  war  Liz  and  Sherman.  Jr 
remained  m  Japan  during  the  war  and  then  in 

1951.  the  three  were  united  again  and  re 
turned  stateside  where  Sherman  began  rotary 
wing  pilot  training  For  the  last  10  years  ot 
Sherman's  military  career,  he  arxj  his  family 
were  tDased  in  all  parts  of  the  country  until, 
while  based  at  Fort  Ord.  Sherman  retired  from 
the  military  service  He  began  work  as  a  civil 
servant  at  Fort  Ord  and  retired  a  second  time 
in  1989 
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Throughout  the  years,  both  Sherman  and 
Liz  have  volunteered  their  tinie  and  services  to 
their  community  Sherman  was  elected  to 
serve  on  the  Monterey  Peninsula  College 
board  of  trustees  and  has  served  as  a  mem 
be'  for  the  past  27  years  Liz  served  on  the 
grand  |ury  and  has  been  actively  involved  with 
Ihe  NAACP  and  the  Monterey  Bay  Links  Both 
have  worked  hard  to  help  improve  the  living 
conditions  of  the  community  They  have  fought 
lor  public  education,  for  better  working  condi 
tions.  and  for  civil  rights  They  have  served 
tx3th  family  and  community  and  we,  the  i6th 
Congressional  District  of  California,  are  deeply 
grateful  for  their  contributions 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  |0in  me 
now  in  congratulating  Sherman  and  Liz  on 
their  golden  anniversary  I  have  known  Sher- 
man and  Liz  for  many  years  My  wife,  Sylvia, 
and  I  have  worked  with  them  on  many  local  is 
sues,  and  we  are  thankful  tor  their  active  par 
ticipation  in  the  community. 

There  are  very  few  people  who  are  able  to 
experience  the  kind  of  love  and  commitment 
that  Liz  and  Sherman  have  shared,  and  their 
dedication  to  friends,  family,  and  the  commu 
nity  IS  an  inspiration  to  those  they  come  in 
contact  with  It  IS  my  hope  that  they  will  con 
tinue  to  share  a  lifetime  of  happiness  with 
each  other  for  many  years  to  come. 


VISITING  NURSE  ASSOCIATION 
RAISES  FUNDS  FOR  HOMELESS 


HON.  \UA\K  ROS-UEHTINEN 

OK  H,i>!UI'.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPKKSENTATIVES 

Wednesduu .  June  10.  1992 

Ms  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  out 
standing  service  to  the  homeless  and  the  ill 
provided  by  the  Visitmg  Nurse  Association  of 
Dade  County  As  one  of  the  United  Way  agen 
cies  in  Dade  County.  The  Visiting  Nurse  Asso- 
ciation has  provided  care  to  the  sick.  elderly, 
and  high  risk  infants  for  over  47  years  They 
are  often  the  only  recourse  lor  indigent  pa- 
tients who.  released  from  a  hospital,  still  need 
comprehensive  health  care,  but  have  no  fam 
ily,  funds,  or  insurance  to  provide  care  in  the 
home,  and  often  have  no  home  The  visiting 
nurses  are  often  the  only  resource  available  to 
AIDS  patients,  who  are  often  made  indigent  by 
their  inability  to  work  and  the  high  cost  of 
treatment  for  this  insidious  disease 

On  June  13  of  this  year,  under  the  leader- 
stiip  ol  Dorothy  Brown  Forrest,  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Association  is  hosting  a  fundraiser  to 
gather  funds  for  their  service  to  the  needy 
The  pnxeeds  will  be  used  to  increase  the 
number  of  needy  patients  they  can  serve,  to 
obtain  medical  supplies,  medicines,  and  food 

The  tjanquet  will  honor  two  of  the  founders 
of  the  Dade  County  Visiting  Nurse  Associa- 
tion 

Dr  Jean  Jones  Perdue  served  as  an  asso- 
ciate professor  at  the  University  ol  Miami  Med- 
ical School  She  developed  a  home  care  pro- 
gram while  serving  as  medical  director  of  the 
Continuing  Patient  Care  Division  at  Jackson 
Memorial  Hospital  She  went  on  to  serve  the 
community  as  Medical  Director  of  the  Dade 
County  Department  ol  Welfare,  and  the  Nation 
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as  a  merriljer  ot  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging. 

Dr.  James  J  Hudson  began  his  public  serv- 
ice in  the  US  Navy  in  1944.  After  his  Naval 
service  he  entered  private  medical  practice 
with  his  father.  He  lias  served  on  ttie  boards 
of  nunrterous  community  agencies  including 
the  Papanicolaou  Cancer  Research  Center. 
Fairhaven  Nursing  Center.  Flondian  Nursing 
Home,  and  the  Suzanna  Wesley  Retirement 
Village  He  served  on  the  board  of  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Association  longer  than  any  other  mem- 
tier  in  the  history  ol  the  association 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Visiting  Nurse 
Association  lor  their  greatly  needed  service  to 
the  poor  and  mfirm  of  Dade  County.  And  I 
thank  Dr.  Hudson  and  Dr,  Perdue  for  their  val- 
uable service  to  that  organization,  to  the  com- 
munity, and  to  the  United  States. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  lOOTH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  LOWELL  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  FORENSIC  SOCIETY 


HON.  NANa  PELOSI 

OK  C.M.lKOK.NI.a, 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENT.'^TIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1992 

Ms  PELOSI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
commemorate  the  100th  anniversary  of  San 
Francisco's  Lowell  High  School  Forensic  Soci- 
ety The  forensic  program  at  Lowell,  des- 
ignated as  the  oldest  high  school  speech  and 
debate  society  in  the  United  States,  has 
brought  real  credit  to  the  school,  while  provid- 
ing many  students  with  the  pxaise  and  con- 
fidence necessary  lor  luture  professional  ca- 
reers 

The  Lowell  Forensic  Society  was  founded  in 
1892  by  a  group  of  students,  who  held  meet- 
ings out  ot  their  homes  with  the  intention  of 
honing  their  public  speaking  skills.  In  1897, 
the  group  obtained  faculty  sponsors  and  was 
granted  permission  to  hold  their  meetings  at 
the  high  school,  where  the  society  has  met 
ever  since  Originally,  the  society  limited  its 
activity  to  debates  tsetween  members,  but 
soon  expanded  to  meet  teams  from  Berkeley. 
Oakland,  and  Santa  Clara,  then  competed 
throughout  the  State,  as  well  as  the  national 
level. 

Throughout  the  years,  Lowell's  forensic  pro- 
gram has  earned  great  respect  and  filled  the 
school's  trophy  cases.  In  1930,  the  Lowell 
High  School  team  debated  collegiate  teams 
from  Stanford  and  UC  Berkeley  and  won  each 
competition  handily  Lowell  quickly  consoli- 
dated Its  position  as  the  preeminent  power  in 
high  school  debating 

Forensics  has  tieen  consistently  one  of  the 
most  popular  programs  at  the  Lowell  High 
School  This  IS  due  in  no  small  part  to  two 
men  who  were  responsible  for  70  years  of 
stewardship  of  Lowell  debating— George 
Lorbeer,  who  served  as  forensic  coach  from 
1921-54  and  Jack  Anderson,  a  former  Lowell 
student  Mr  Lorbeer  was  a  guiding  force  in 
cultivating  young,  bright  debating  champions, 
many  of  whom  went  on  to  distinguish  them- 
selves in  the  fields  of  law,  politics,  and  lit- 
erature In  1990,  Mr  Lorbeer's  contributions 
prompted  his  induction  into  the  California  High 
School  Speech  Association  Hall  of  Fame.  Mr. 
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Anderson,  one  of  Lowell's  champion  debaters 
in  the  1940's  has  worked  for  the  past  38  years 
to  encourage  a  frost  of  young  students  to  de- 
velop their  intellectual  skills  arxj  speaking 
prowess  through  debate. 

Noted  Lowell  Forensic  Sixiety  alumni  in- 
clude former  California  Gov.  Edmund  G.  "Pat" 
Brown,  arxJ  entertainer  Carol  Channing.  Many 
laviryers,  judges,  and  members  of  the  State 
senate  and  assembly  also  have  been  products 
of  this  program. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker.  I  salute  the  Lowell  High 
SchcKil  Forensic  Society  and  its  past  and 
present  members,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
Mr.  Lortjeer's  debating  philosophy — "The  only 
losers  are  those  who  do  not  participate" — may 
serve  as  an  anthem  for  many  future  genera- 
tions at  Lowell  High  School. 


CLEAN  AIR 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OK  l-T.-^H 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1992 
Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah  Mr.  Speaker,  the  envi- 
ronmental President  has  done  it  again,  or  rath- 
er, not  done  it  again.  This  time  he  has  again 
taken  on  the  clear  intent  of  Congress  to  give 
the  American  people  control  of  their  air  quality. 
This  is  only  the  35th  time  in  the  last  year  and 
a  half  that  the  President  and  his  surrogate 
Dan  Ouayle  have  violated  not  just  the  spirit 
but  the  law  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments 
of  1990  in  their  overtly  antienvironmental  ad- 
ministrative rulemaking.  He  has  even,  and  not 
for  the  first  time,  muzzled  his  valiant  but  be- 
leaguered director  of  the  EPA,  Bill  Reilly,  who 
surely  must  miss  those  halcyon  days  at  the 
Worl(j  Wildlife  Fund  at  times  like  these. 

The  President  has  insisted  that  the  EPA 
issue  regulations  that  prevent  public  involve- 
ment when  industry  seeks  to  increase  the 
amount  of  air  pollution  it  is  (jermitted  to  re- 
lease into  the  air.  If  we  aren't  even  notified  of 
an  increase  in  air  pollution  in  our  neighbor- 
hoods through  implementation  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  amendments,  how  can  we  hope  to  im- 
prove air  quality  and  drive  industry  toward 
tighter  pollution  controls?  Bill  Reilly  said  the 
Clean  Air  Act  amendments  were  plain  on  their 
face  in  providing  for  public  notification,  involve- 
ment, and  review,  and  they  are.  But  Congress 
givefh,  and  the  President  taketh  away.  It's 
extraconstitutional,  illegal,  and  improper.  It 
raises  serious  questions  atx)ut  the  President's 
much  ballyhooed  commitment  to  clean  air. 

Let's  clear  the  air  on  Novemtjer  3.  Let's 
make  George  Bush  an  exenvironmental  Presi- 
dent. It  almost  makes  you  miss  Ronald 
Reagan.  He  had  no  environmental  agenda, 
conscience,  or  commitment,  either,  but  at  least 
he  had  the  courage  to  admit  it. 


A  SALUTE  TO  DALE  MELSNESS.  A 
TRUE  AMERICAN  HERO 
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National  Partners  will  honor  14  Pathfinders 
award  winners  for  their  unique  contributions  to 
the  fight  against  AIDS.  I  am  txjnored  to  have 
had  one  of  my  constituents  rxxninated  for  this 
important  award.  National  Partners  recognized 
Dale  Melsness  for  his  leadership  and  achieve- 
ments in  the  fight  against  HIV/AIDS. 

I  rise  tcxlay  to  salute  Dale  Melsness.  an  out- 
standing citizen  in  my  district,  who  has  helped 
many  people  in  the  fight  against  AIDS.  Having 
spent  numerous  hours  counseling  AIDS  pa- 
tients througtx)ut  the  Cleveland  area,  Mr 
Melsness  is  the  epitome  of  a  first-class  citizen. 

As  one  of  the  Ohio  organizers  for  the 
Names  Project  Menxjnal  quilt,  Mr.  Melsness 
realizes  the  importance  of  AIDS  education.  He 
has  dedicated  his  energy  to  informing  l(xal 
students,  families,  teachers  and  workers  about 
the  dangers  of  the  virus  Mr.  Melsness  uses 
the  Names  Project  Memonal  quilt  as  a  tool  to 
help  family  members  of  the  AIDS  victims  As 
the  family  members  sew  new  patterns  onto 
the  quilt,  a  catharsis  penod  is  created.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  Mr.  Melsness  acts  as  a  listener, 
counselor,  and  friend. 

Mr.  Melsness'  ability  to  make  a  difference  in 
the  lives  of  others  and  his  desire  to  create 
avenues  for  those  in  need  has  made  him  a 
"pathfinder"  as  defined  by  National  Partr>ers 

Mr.  Speaker,  fighting  AIDS  is  a  battle  Mr 
Melsness  has  chosen  to  combat  despite  the 
lack  of  tangible  rewards.  His  reward  is  krxjw- 
ing  he  has  helped  someone  who  would  not 
have  tieen  helped  otherwise.  His  reward  is 
knowing  he  has  tjeen  ttie  emotional  support 
for  someone  in  need.  His  reward  is  knowing 
he  had  made  the  difference  in  someone's  life. 

Mr.  Melsness  also  heljjed  to  return  happi- 
ness to  the  lives  of  the  AIDS  patients  by  lend- 
ing his  talents  to  the  theatrical  world  in  the 
name  of  AIDS.  As  the  technical  director  lor  a 
community  theater.  Mr.  Melsness  often  uses 
the  theater  as  a  vehicle  in  the  fight  against 
AIDS. 

Mr.  Melsness  is  a  unique  Cleveland  native 
because  unlike  the  majority  of  the  other  1 30 
people  recognized  by  National  Partners,  he  is 
not  a  member  of  the  health  profession  Mr. 
Melsness  has  chosen  to  help  HIVAIDS  pa- 
tients out  of  a  desire  to  help  his  fellow  man 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  kindness  exuded  by 
people  such  as  Mr  Melsness  which  makes 
me  proud  to  be  a  representative  of  the  2 1st 
district.  Also,  I  strongly  believe  that  pieople 
with  Mr.  Melsness'  high  calitier  are  a  much 
needed  rare  breed.  At  this  time,  I  would  like  to 
join  the  organization.  National  Partners,  m 
hononng  Mr  Melsness 


HISPANIC  CONTRIBUTION  TO  U.S. 
MILITARY 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKB 

(IK  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdnesdap.  June  10. 1992 
Mr.   STOKES.   Mr.   Speaker,   on  Tuesday, 
June  9,  the  U.S.  Congress  in  conjunction  with 


HON.  ILEAN'A  ROSJIHTINLN 

OK  KhOKIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10.1992 
Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr  Speaker,  this 
country  has  had  numerous  heroes  who  have 
served  in  the  military  and  risked  their  very  ex- 
istence. As  inheritors  of  the  freedom  they  ar- 
duously fought  for,  many  are  t>ecoming  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  contnbutions  His- 
panics  have  made  m  the  Armed  Forces  ot  the 
United  States. 
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For  example.  Pfc  Jose  VaWez  found  him- 
self fighting  the  enemy  and  the  odds  m  a 
World  War  II  tjattle  as  he  valiantly  and  unselt 
ishly  placed  his  life  on  the  line  lor  the  lives  ot 
fellow  soldiers  He  fought  ruthlessly  to  protect 
the  other  members  of  the  patrol  During  the 
t)attle,  a  bullet  pierced  his  stomach  and 
emerged  from  his  back  But  his  injury  would 
not  discourage  his  fight  for  the  lives  of  his 
comrades  Private  Valdez'  bold  and  coura 
geous  fight  cost  him  his  lite,  yet  he  made  it 
possible  lor  the  other  soldiers  to  escape 
enemy  gunfire 

But  we  must  be  careful  to  understand  that 
what  truly  makes  Private  Valdez  stand  out  is 
not  simply  the  fact  that  tie  is  Hispanic  but 
more  importantly,  that  he  gave  his  life  so  tfiat 
all  may  enjoy  freedom 

Since  the  American  Revolution  through  the 
Vietnam  war  and  up  to  the  gulf  war.  Hispamcs 
have  had  a  major  impact  in  the  success  ot  the 
U  S  Armed  Forces  Many  soldiers  have  come 
to  fight  for  the  same  freedom  they  once  lost  in 
their  own  countries  The  painful  reminder  ol 
this  loss  will  not  allow  them  tfie  same  late  in 
their  new  American  home 

Generation  after  generation.  Hispamcs  from 
throughout  the  world  are  joining  the  Armed 
Forces  in  larger  numt)ers  From  privates  to 
generals  and  every  rank  m  between,  men  arxl 
women  serve  with  pride,  dignity,  and  self  re- 
spect They  fight  side  by  side  their  rx)n-His- 
panic  counterparts^the  tears  m  their  eyes 
caused  by  the  same  sorrows,  the  sweat  of 
their  brow  by  the  same  tjattles,  and  the  pre 
cious  blood  they've  sacrificed  tor  the  same 
freedoms 

Vietnam  era  veteran  Victor  Fernandez  has 
researched  and  collected  information  on  the 
lives  of  the  many  Hispanics  who  have  fought 
in  American  wars  He  has  used  these  mate- 
rials to  put  together  an  exhibit  which  honors 
these  men  aoti  women  and  recognizes  them 
tor  their  role  in  American  history  Among  Mr 
Fernandez'  findings,  he  lists  the  38  Hispanic 
recipients  of  the  Congressional  Medal  ot 
Honor 

His  work  IS  on  display  in  Washington.  DC, 
and  during  the  'Somos  Uno"  conference  in  Al- 
bany, NY  Mr  Fernandez  has  plans  to  take  his 
exhibit  around  the  Nation  It  is  his  hope,  as  it 
IS  all  of  ours,  that  this  part  of  Hispamc-Amer 
can  history  reminds  all  of  ttie  barriers  crossed 
and  the  contributions  Hispamcs  have  made  in 
the  military  as  well  as  m  all  aspects  of  Amer- 
ican society 

In  their  honor,  it  is  titling  that  we  remember 
these  men  and  women  as  Hispamcs  who  con- 
tinue to  make  us  proud  ot  our  heritage  and 
our  love  ot  freedom  and  democracy 


TIUIU  "rK  'I'o  .loHN    INSKEEP 

HON.  MIKE  KOPETSKl 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednvsdan.  June  10.  1992 

Mr  KOPETSKl  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  ot  Oregon's  greatest  sons 
wtio  passed  away  last  Friday  m  Portland 

John  Inskeep.  a  pioneer  conservationist,  is 
a  well  known  figure  in  my  home  State  ot  Or- 
egon He  was  an  early  advocate  ol  the  preser- 


vation ol  forests,  farm  lands,  rivers,  and  clean 
air 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  including  in  the  R I  CORD 
the  obituary  of  John  Inskeep  from  the  June  6, 
199?  edition  ot  the  Oregonian.  which  high 
lights  the  achievements  of  this  decent  man 

Mr    Speaker,  on  behalf  ol  all  Oregonians,  I 
extend    my    condolences    to    his    family    and 
friends  John  Inskeep  is  greatly  missed 
(Fiorn  the  OreKonian.  June  6.  19921 

Plii.SKKK  COSSKHVATIO.VIST  John  l.NhKKKP  DIKS 

I  By  Peie  Bysom) 

Jolin  J  luskeep,  a  pioneer  Oregon  con- 
servationist and  former  Clackamas  County 
a<rnjultural  extension  agent  and  Ore^'on 
state  senator,  died  P'nday  in  a  Portland  care 
I  enter 

No  sei-vice  will  be  held.  Mr.  Inskeep  was  95. 

After  siiendinK  five  years  with  the  Kansas 
K.xtenslon  Servu  e.  Mr  In;<keep  moved  to  Or- 
eifon  City  in  1926  to  become  Clackamas  Coun- 
ry  s  extension  agent.  A  recORnlzed  authority 
un  atrrlculture,  he  was  instrumental  in  help- 
ing revitalize  the  county  s  naRKing  farm 
economy. 

During  his  3&-year  career,  Mr  Inskeep  in- 
troduced holly  growing  to  Clackamas  County 
and  worked  to  improve  the  water  quality  of 
the  Clackamas  and  Molalla  rivers.  He  also 
supported  the  management  of  fish  and  game 
resources  in  the  county 

An  early  advocate  of  the  preservation  of 
forests,  farm  lands,  rivers  and  clean  air.  he 
encouraged  Christmas  tree  farming  in 
Clackamas  County  and  the  Williamette  Val- 
ley By  the  early  1980s.  Clackamas  County 
had  l)ecome  the  leading  producer  of  Christ- 
mas trees  In  the  United  >States, 

Mr  Inskeep  was  instrumental  In  forming 
the  Farm  Forestry  Association  of  Clackamas 
County,  later  known  as  the  Oregon  Small 
Woodlands  Assoc  iatlon  He  was  a  past  chair- 
man of  the  Keep  Oregon  Green  Committee 
and  had  been  the  recipient  of  numerous 
awards  of  merit  from  the  U.S  Department  of 
.\gnculture   He  retired  in  1961. 

The  next  year  he  was  elected  to  the  stat,e 
.Senate  from  Clai  kamas  County,  a  position 
he  occupied  for  two  terms.  He  served  on  nu- 
merous Senate  committees  and  was  chair- 
man ot  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission  in 
1969 

Active  In  the  Oregon  City  Rotary  Club  for 
many  years,  he  had  tteen  president  of  the 
club  and  was  a  district  director  for  Rotary. 
He  also  served  as  director  of  the  Trl-Clty 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr  Inskeep's  many  years  of  promoting  en- 
vironmental responsibility  inspired  the  nam- 
ing of  the  John  Inskeep  Environmental 
Learning  Center  at  Clackamas  Community 
College  In  his  honor. 

The  center,  which  was  begun  in  1974  and 
completed  during  the  earlv  1980s,  was  de- 
signed to  teach  both  students  and  memtiers 
of  the  public  about  recycling,  txitany.  biol- 
ogy and  environmental  awareness. 

The  3"j-acre  expanse  comprises  ponds, 
I  reeks,  wooded  paths,  hills  and  meadows  and 
a  variety  of  wildlife,  as  well  as  an  environ- 
mentally harmonious  pavilion  and  a  recy- 
cling depot. 

Before  its  transformation  into  a  nature  re- 
pository, the  area  had  been  an  industrial 
wasteland  of  roadways,  parking  lots  and 
wastewater  lagoons  that  were  the  remnant* 
of  an  abandoned  lierry  processing  plant. 

Mr.  Inskeep  was  born  Aug  16.  1896.  In 
Bryan.  Texas.  He  graduated  from  Purdue 
University  and  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
U  S.  Army  during  World  War  1.  He  married 
Beatrice  Holt  In  1922.  She  died  in  1978.  He 


earned  a  master's  degree  in  economic. s  from 
Oregon  State  College,  now  OSU.  in  1941  and 
had  taught  at  the  university. 

Survivors  include  his  second  wife.  Anna  of 
Wilsonville;  his  son.  J.  Jen\v  Jr  of  Portland: 
his  daughter.  Bettie  Givens  of  Temecula. 
Calif;  five  grandchildren:  and  six  great- 
grandchildren. 

Burial  will  be  at  Riverview  Abbey  Mau- 
soleum. 

The    family    suggests   that   memorials   be 
contributions  to  the  John  Inskeep  Environ 
mental  Learning  C>^r.'er 


PREMONITIONS  OF  WHITE  M.^N 
INDI.AN  CULTl'RES  IV 


HON.  LM  F.H.  FALEOMAVAEGA 

'>y  AMKK;t  AS  SAMOA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdnrsday.  June  10.  1992 
Mr  FALEOMAVAEGA  Mr  Speaker, 
through  Public  Law  102-188  (SJ  Res  2i7. 
H  J  Res  342).  Congress  and  the  President 
designated  i992  as  the  Year  ot  the  American 
Indian  This  law  pays  tribute  to  the  people  who 
first  inhabited  the  land  now  known  as  the  con 
tinental  United  States  Although  only  symbolic. 
this  gesture  is  important  because  it  shows 
there  IS  Sympathy  m  the  eyes  ot  a  majority  ot 
txith  Houses  ot  the  Congress  tor  those  Indian 
issues  which  we  as  a  Congress  have  been 
struggling  with  for  over  200  years  In  support 
of  the  Year  of  the  American  Indian,  and  as 
part  of  my  ongoing  series  this  year.  I  am  pro 
vidiog  for  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues 
a  recollection  of  James  Paytiamo.  a  memtjer 
of  the  Acoma  Pueblo,  as  published  m  a  tx)ok 
entitled  "Native  American  Testimony  "  The 
story  recounts  the  premonitions  of  his  elders 
about  what  happens  as  Indians  adopt  the 
ways  of  the  white  men — people  with  grey 
eyes  The  editorial  comment  wtiich  precedes 
the  recollection  is  provided  also 

h;^s^  L:fk  hf  ihi;  Gkav  Eyed 

The  old  Acoma  Pueblo  in  New  Mexico's  Va- 
lencia County  stands  atop  a  steep  rocky 
mesa  357  feet  high.  Today  most  of  the  Acoma 
people  inhabit  communities  closer  to  the 
highway  and  Albuquerque—sixty  miles  from 
Acoma.  But  in  summertime  many  families 
return  to  their  adobe  houses  high  on  the 
mesa.  Then  the  narrow,  dusty  streets  bustle 
almost  as  In  the  old  days.  James  Paytiamo 
spent  his  childhood  there,  and  his  reminis- 
cence of  dally  life  at  Acoma  •Flaming  Ar- 
rows  People."  was  published  in  1932  This  ex- 
cerpt differs  from  the  other  prophecy  stories 
in  that  during  Paytiamo's  childhood,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  white  man  was  an  established 
fact.  What  the  old  Acoma  caciques,  or  head- 
men, seem  to  foretell  here  are  the  destruc- 
tive influences  white  culture  will  have  on 
the  traditional  Acoma  way  of  life. 

1  can  Just  remember  the  old  men  of  my  vil- 
lage Old  age  was  simply  a  delightful  time, 
when  the  old  men  sat  on  the  sunny  door- 
steps, playing  in  the  sun  with  the  children, 
until  they  fell  asleep.  At  last  they  failed  to 
wake  up. 

These  old.  old  men  used  to  prophesy  about 
the  coming  of  the  white  man.  They  would  go 
alKiut  tapping  with  their  canes  on  the  adobe 
floor  of  the  house,  and  call  to  us  children 

'Listen'  Listen!  The  gray-eyed  people  are 
coming  nearer  and  nearer.  They  are  building 
an  iron  road.  They  are  coming  nearer  every 
day.  There  will  lie  a  time  when  you  will  mix 
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with  these  people.  That  is  when  the  Gray 
Eyes  are  going  to  get  you  to  drink  black,  hot 
water,  which  you  will  drink  whenever  you 
eat.  Then  your  teeth  will  become  soft.  They 
will  get  you  to  smoke  at  a  young  age.  so  that 
your  eyes  will  run  tears  on  windy  days,  and 
your  eyesight  will  be  poor.  Your  joints  will 
crack  when  you  want  to  move  slowly  and 
softly. 

■■■i'ou  will  sleep  on  soft  beds  and  will  not 
like  to  rise  early.  When  you  begin  to  wear 
heavy  clothes  and  sleep  under  heavy  covers, 
then  you  will  grow  lazy.  Then  there  will  be 
no  more  singing  heard  in  the  valleys  as  you 
walk. 

■When  you  begin  to  eat  with  iron  sticks. 
your  tones  will  grow  louder.  You  will  speak 
louder  and  overtalk  your  parents.  You  will 
»;row  disol)edient.  Then  when  you  mix  with 
these  gray-eyed  people,  you  will  learn  their 
ways,  you  wiU  break  up  homes,  and  murder 
and  steal." 

Such  things  have  come  true,  and  I  compare 
my  generation  with  the  old  generation.  We 
are  not  good  as  they  were;  neither  are  we 
healthy  as  they  were 

How   did   these   old  men   know   what  was 
coming''  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  know. 
James  Paytiamo. 

A'oma  Pueblo. 


LNITKI)  STATES  FLAG  LINER 
SERVICE  INTERNATIONAL  COM- 
PETITIVENESS ACT 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

fiK  KHODK  ISI.AM) 
IN  THE  H<1L'SE  OF  KEPREbE.N'TATlVES 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1992 

Mr  MACHTLEY  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  administration  is  proceeding  with  a 
critical  review  ol  existing  maritime  policies 
under  the  auspices  of  a  policy  coordinating 
group  chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

Military,  economic  and  political  concerns  de- 
mand that  our  nation  have  an  active  and  ef- 
fective commercial  U  S  -flag  fleet  crewed  by 
American  civilian  mariners 

As  the  policy  coordinating  group  continues 
Its  work,  1  would  urge  them  to  consider  the 
proposals  established  by  Sea-Land  Service, 
American  President  Lines,  and  other  shipping 
interests  with  Ironf-line  experience  m  inter- 
national shipping  Together,  these  two  Amer- 
ican flag  shipping  companies  transported  more 
than  80  percent  ol  all  the  container  loads 
needed  by  the  US  military  during  Operation 
Desert  Shield  and  Operation  Desert  Storm 
They  provided  the  oceangoing  link  to  the 
batllesite  that  played  an  important  role  in  our 
successtui  military  etiort 

Because  ot  the  instability  in  so  many  parts 
ol  the  globe,  as  the  Persian  Gull  war  denv 
onstrated.  it  is  especially  important  that  we 
continue  to  build  a  strong  domestic  shifjping 
industry,  and  that  we  not  rely  too  heavily  on 
loreign  interests.  American  consumers  and 
American  importers  and  exporters  cannot  be 
placed  at  the  mercy  ot  foreign  vessel  oper- 
ations. The  fact  that  during  the  Persian  Gulf 
war  we  had  the  sup(X)rt  ol  the  vast  majority  ol 
the  world's  nations  should  not  lull  us  into  latse 
security  to  expect  that  we  will  always  have 
such  broad  international  support  ol  our  objec- 
tives abroad. 


A  self-sufficient  transport  operation  ol  both 
military  and  non-military  cargo  on  American 
flag  and  American-manned  ships  is  important 
to  our  national  security  and  to  our  Nation's 
continued  industrial  strength.  Policy  proposals 
from  proven  Iront-lme  industry  leaders  such  as 
Sea-Land  and  American  President  Lines 
should  be  tully  considered  as  the  Policy  Co- 
ordinating Committee  reviews  national  objec- 
tives lor  a  strong  US, -flag  merchant  manne. 

A  brief  explanation  of  the  proposed  "United 
States-tlag  Liner  Service  International  Com- 
petitiveness Act "  put  forward  by  Sea-Land  and 
American  President  Lines  lollows; 

U.S. -Flag  Liner  Service  International 

Competitiveness  act 

Summary 

Currently.  United  States  laws  regulate  and 
tax  operators  of  U.S. -flag  liner  vessels  more 
heavily  than  foreign  nations  regulate  or  tax 
their  liner  carriers.  The  differences  signifi- 
cantly and  adversely  affei  t  the  ability  of  the 
U.S. -flag  liner  fleet  to  compete  with  foreign- 
flag  operators  in  international  markets.  The 
U.S. -Hag  market  share  m  the  industry  has 
steadily  declined  and  is  now  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  liner  cargo  in  U.S.  foreign  commerce. 

Without  prompt,  major,  and  comprehen- 
sive US,  Government  action  to  level  the 
international  playing  field  for  U.S. -flag  liner 
carriers,  it  seems  unlikely  that  a  U.S.-fiag 
liner  shipping  industry  will  continue  for 
long. 

The  draft  United  States-Flag  Liner  Service 
International  Competitivene.ss  Act  would 
help  rectify  the  competitive  disadvantages 
facing  U.S. -flag  liner  operators  through 
amendments  to; 

Maritime  regulatory  statutes: 

The  tiix  code,  and 

Statutes  governing  Department  of  Defense 
procurement  of  waterborne  and  intermodal 
transportation  services. 

Hrpuhitory  Burdens 

Worldwide  maritime  shipping  is  based  on 
uriilorm  st-andards  regarding  vessel  design. 
eijuipmeni.  maintenance  and  operation. 
These  standards,  addressed  in  international 
agreements,  allow  a  ship  flying  the  flag  of 
one  nation  to  be  accepted  at  the  ports  of 
other  nations  as  long  as  the  ship  meets 
international  standards. 

The  United  States,  however,  has  developed 
additional  and  unnecessary  standards  that 
are  pricing  U.S. -flag  ships  out  of  the  market 

Design  and  equipment  standards  that  pro- 
vide no  actual  safety  benefit  add  five  to 
eight  percent  by  themselves — or  So  to  $8  mil- 
lion—to  the  cost  of  building  a  ship  for  oper- 
ation under  the  U.S. -flag. 

Needlessly  narrow  specifications  prevent 
U.S.  shipbuilders  from  acquiring  materials 
from  many  of  the  most  competitive,  state-of- 
the-art  suppliers. 

Allowing  U.S. -flag  ships  to  meet  the  same 
standards  that  the  U.S.  accepts  for  foreign- 
flag  ships  could  help  LT.S.  companies  compete 
as  equals. 

Tai  Burdens 

Foreign  countries  give  their  ships  bene- 
ficial tax  treatment  to  enhance  their  com- 
petitive position.  U.S.  tax  policy  includes 
some  features  that  place  the  U.S.  maritime 
industry  at  a  dramatic  disadvantage. 

Foreign  ships  have  shorter  depreciation 
schedules. 

Foreign  nations  offer  substantial  tax 
deferment  devices  to  their  fiag  fleets. 

These  and  other  policies  allow  foreign-nag 
ships  to  compete  as  more  than  equals  when 
calling  at  U.S.  port*.  U.S.-llag  ships  cannot 


compete  effectively  if  their  own  country  is 
going  to  tax  them  more  heavily  than  foreign 
nations  tax  their  merchant  fleets. 

.VadOTia.'  Security  Implications 

Operation  Desert  Storm  demonstrated  the 
efficiency  and  cost-effectiveness  of  military 
sealift  operations  performed  by  privateiy- 
owned  and  operated  US. -flag  ships.  These 
commercial  services — and  the  highly-trained 
and  reliable  U.S.  citizen-manners  who  crew 
these  ships— will  be  lost  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment if  U.S. -flag  ships  continue  t-o  be 
unfairly  regulated  and  taxed, 

Without  a  privately-financed  U  S,-nag 
Heet  the  nation  will  be  forced  to  spend  lim- 
ited post-Cold  War  resources  on  military- 
based  seaiift  operations  that  will  cost  sub- 
stantially more  than  private  programs  cur- 
rently m  place. 

Thus,  the  draft  bill  takes  the  position  that 
Defense  Department  programs  are  among  the 
U.S.  Government  activities  that  must  be 
conducted  with  recognition  tha'  the  U.S.- 
r.ag  liner  fleet  is  a  valuable  national  asset. 

At  a  minimum,  the  so-called  Wilson-Weeks 
Agreement  should  be  codified  and  modern- 
ized to  ensure  the  Defense  Department  relies 
upon  United  States-fiag  commiercial  carriers. 
Equally  important.  United  States-Hag  car- 
riers must  be  fairly  com.pensated  lor  the  ac- 
tual carriage  of  cargo  and  to  ensure  their 
availability  m  time  of  national  crisis  Fi- 
nally, the  types  of  cargo  subject  to  United 
States-flag  shipping  requirements  must  be 
more  clearly  and  properly  defined,  and  con- 
tracting procedures  should  be  revised  to 
ineet  and  satisfy  mutual  needs  and  concerns. 


HARD  WORK  PAYS  OFF  FOR 
LITTLE  HAITI  GROCERY  STORE 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINLN 

"K  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1992 

Ms  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  today.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Jean 
Leonard,  who  were  recently  featured  in  the 
Miami  Herald  for  opening  Leonard's  Market  m 
Miami's  Little  Haiti,  an  area  many  retailers 
have  bypassed.  Utilizing  their  experience 
wort<ing  at  a  New  York  drugstore  chain.  Mr 
Leonard  and  his  wife  Raymonde.  have  ex- 
panded their  retail  grocery  store  into  becoming 
a  major  independent  store.  The  article.  "Su- 
permarket Blazes  a  trail  in  Little  Haiti."  by 
Gregg  Fields,  tells  their  story; 

Its  the  kind  of  attractive,  bright  grocery 
that  dots  miany  a  suburban  American  land- 
scape humming  refrigerator  cases,  a  whir- 
ring cash  register,  clean  tile  floors. 

But  this  isn't  a  chain  outlet,  and  it's  not  in 
a  suburb.  It's  Leonards  Market  on  well-worn 
Northeast  Second  Avenue,  the  main  drag  for 
Little  Haiti, 

"I  am  trying  to  set  a  new  standard  for  Hai- 
tian businesses."  says  owner  Jear.  Leonard. 
beaming  with  pride.  "And  I  hope  other  Hai- 
tian businesses  will  follow." 

Clearly,  this  is  not  a  typical  business  oper- 
ator. Leonard  is  independent,  m  an  era  when 
food  retailing  is  dominated  by  huge  chains. 
He  chose  to  locate  m  Little  Haiti  a  neighbor- 
hood that  many  other  retailers  have  'oy- 
passed. 

And.  he  did  it  with  the  help  of  bank  loans. 
an  accomplishment  that  m.ost  small  busi- 
nesses never  achieve. 

Success  IS  far  from  a.ssured— the  store  is 
still  in  the  grand  opening  stage.  But  Leonard 
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possesses  traits  often  associated  with  those 
small  business  owners  who  make  it.  There  Is 
determination,  havms  managed  to  squirrel 
iway  money  that  he  pumped  into  his  store. 
There  Is  luck  In  that  he  found  an  influential 
fnond  who  steered  him  through  the  maze  of 
lender  requirements.  And  there  is.  of  course, 
hard  work  Leonard  and  his  wife.  Ravmonde. 
are  together  workinjf  a  total  of  30  hours  a 
day. 

UKKAMS  OF  EXPANSION 

They  don't  mind.  This  first  store,  he  prom- 
ises. IS  just  the  st.aj't. 

"I  want,  eventually  to  have  a  chain  of 
stores  in  Miami."  he  says.  'Why  not?" 

Leonard  came  to  the  United  States  22 
years  a^o  from  his  native  Haiti  He  went  to 
New  York  City  He  and  his  wife  found  jobs  at 
a  rt'K'iiinal  dru^'store  chain. 

That  made  all  the  difference,"  Raymonde 
says.  Their  jobs  save  them  experience  in  ev- 
erythintc  from  customer  service  to  mer- 
chandising 

Four  years  a<o.  the  climate  anil  the  ex- 
pense of  LonK'  Island  led  them  to  Miami. 

I  wanted  to  be  on  my  own.  '  Leonard  .says. 
"And  to  be  near  my  people.  "  referring  to  the 
burKeonin«  Little  Haiti  community  In 
Northeast  Miami. 

Leonard  started  with  a  1,000-square-foot 
store.  Opened  in  late  1988  ir  was  rather 
threadbare.  But  it  was  Just  down  the  street 
from  the  Caribbean  Marketplace. 

The  marketplace  with  its  award-winnlnn 
architecture  was  envisioned  as  the  corner- 
stone of  Little  Haiti  redevelopment  when  it 
opened  in  1990.  Although  it  didn't  really 
work  out  that  way  — the  center  has  had  Its 
share  of  struRgles — Leonard's  market  pros- 
pered by  offering  the  basic  goods  that  the 
working-class  neighborhood  needs. 

But  he  needed  more  space.  His  monthly 
revenues  rose  to  S30,000.  and  Leonard  be- 
lieved he  could  raise  that  by  another  third  if 
he  had  more  loom.  Having  saved  S30.000  he 
sat  his  sights  on  a  building  next  door  that 
was  more  than  twice  as  large. 

MONEy  TO  KXl'AND 

He  decided  to  apply  to  a  bank  for  a  J75.000 
loan. 

And  that's  where  the  problems  started.  The 
first  institution  he  went  to  never  replied: 
The  second.  Barnett  Bank  turned  him  down. 

He  wondered  if  it  wasn't  discrimination  — 
because  he  was  black,  because  he  wasn't  in  a 
more  prestigious  neighborhood.  People  who 
don"t  come  into  the  area,  he  says  mistakenly 
believe  that  it  has  a  high  crime  rate.  Or  that 
a  retailer  can't  make  a  living  there 

This  is  a  good  area."  he  sa.vs.  "'If  you  have 
something  that's  modern  and  clean  people 
will  find  you." 

He  plunged  forward  plowing  his  savings 
into  renovations  without  a  loan.  And  he 
called  John  Little  an  attorney  at  Legal  Serv- 
ices, and  told  him  of  his  loan  problems. 

Little,  an  activist  on  minority  lending  is- 
sues, represents  the  Haitian  Task  Force.  The 
organization  owns  the  space  L,eonard  want- 
ed. If  Leonard  touldn't  get  his  loan,  he 
couldn't  move.  The  Haitian  Task  Force's 
building  would  go  into  foreclosure.  An  effort 
at  redevelopiTient  would  fall 

I  was  helping  him.  but  I  was  also  helping 
my  client.  "  Little  says. 

Little  couldn't  believe  Barnett  had  turned 
Leonard  down. 

"They  said  his  projections  for  sales  growth 

in  the  new  place  were  too  rosy.'    Little  says. 

"But  what  they   failed  to  see  was.   he  was 

grossing  enough  to  pay  his  mortgage  even  if 

sales  didn't  rise  at  all." 

ri.AWKD  APPLICATION 

Perhaps.  But  Leonard's  first  application 
was  also  badly  organized,  says  Barbara  Rose. 


the  Barnett  officer  whose  efforts  eventually 
got  Leonard  a  loan. 

It    wasn't    Just    badly    done."    she    says. 
"There  were  contradictions  in  it  " 

Rose  Is  a  senior  vice  president  In  charge  of 
compliance  with  the  Community  Reinvest- 
ment Act.  The  Federal  law  requires  that 
banks  tend  to  the  Ixjrrowing  needs  of  their 
entire  communities,  not  just  the  affluent 
sections. 

With  Little's  help.  Leonard  drew  up  a  sec- 
ond application  to  Barnett.  Little  has  a  per- 
sonal computer,  and  with  the  use  of 
spreadsheet  software  he  developed  a  detailed 
financial  plan. 

Rose  also  got  Involved.  She  went  to 
Leonard's  accountant  for  detailed  financial 
Information.  She  also  interviewed  Leonard 
because  she  found  his  concept  confusing. 


LITTI.K  COMPETITION 

She  came  away  convinced  that  Leonard 
knew  his  clientele  And  the  area,  she  says, 
seemed  ripe  for  such  a  facility  There  aren't 
any  Publlx  or  Wmn-Dixie  stores  in  Little 
Haiti. 

Leonard,  by  this  point,  was  becoming  ever- 
more anxious  about  getting  a  loan.  He  had 
sunk  his  entire  savings  into  the  new  store;  if 
he  didn't  finish,  the  money  was  lost. 

He  found  the  interviews  with  bankers  ex- 
haustive, almost  grueling. 

"Sometimes  you  feel  like  saying  Never 
mind.'  "  he  acknowledges. 

Meanwhile,  Little,  the  attorney,  men- 
tioned his  grocer  client  to  Stan  Kryder,  an 
executive  with  First  Union  National  Bank. 
"  I  told  him.  "Barnett's  interested  in  this  guy 
in  Little  Haiti.'  "  Little  says  with  a  laugh. 

First  Union,  the  largest  bank  in  Dade 
County,  doesn't  have  a  branch  in  Little 
Haiti,  So  Kryder  dispatched  a  loan  officer  to 
Leonard's  store  to  take  an  application. 

Says  Kryder.  "If  it  weren't  for  John  Little, 
we  probably  would  have  never  heard  of  Jean 
Leonard." 

One  day.  in  February,  after  five  months  of 
trying,  the  call  came  in  Barnett  and  First 
Union  would  each  provide  S30.000.  It  wasn't 
the  $75,000  he'd  hoped  for.  but  it  was  enough. 
"I  Jumped.  "  he  says. 

Although  he  and  his  wife  plan  a  night  out 
to  celebrate,  they  haven't  had  time  yet  "We 
work  7  30  a.m.  to  10  p.m..  "  he  says.  "That's 
the  key  to  success  Put  in  the  hours." 

He  adds  "That's  what  they  told  me  when 
I  came  to  this  country.  You  can  have  any- 
thing vou  want,  if  vo'j  wo!"k  for  it  " 

I  am  pleased  to  pay  tribute  to  these  entre 
preneurs  by  reprinting  this  article  from  the 
Miami  Herald  Their  story  is  typical  of  the 
many  entrepreneurs  who  made  sacrifices  to 
make  their  dreams  a  realit>.  and  helped  make 
America  what  it  is  today  As  Mr  Leonard  said, 
■"That's  what  they  told  me  when  I  came  to  this 
country:  You  can  have  anything  you  want,  it 
you  work  for  it  " 


PHARMACEUTICAL  PRICING  POLI- 
CIES ARE  A  SERIOUS  BARRIER 
TO  I.MMUNIZING  US    B ARIES 

HON.  FORTISEY  PETE  ST.^RK 

OK  CAI.IFORNU 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRK.SK.NT.-'iTIVES 

Wcdnrsduii.  June  10.  ]fi9: 
Mr.  STARK    Mr    Speaker,  why  do  parts  of 
the   United    States   have    lower    immuni^atiori 
rates  than  many  parts  ol  the  Third  WorW 


The  answer  lies  m  the  pharmaceutical  pric- 
ing policies  of  many  U  S  drug  companies 
How  can  the  prices  of  needed  medications  be 
so  much  higher  here  m  America  than  the 
prices  in  many  Third  World  countries'' 

The  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion IS  quick  to  proclaim  the  cost  effectiveness 
of  Its  products  and  how  they  save  the  U  S 
consumer  money  through  preventive  care  But 
how  can  the  neediest  of  Americans — the  37 
million  without  insurance,  the  30  million  on 
food  stamps,  the  10  million  unemployed  bene 
fit  from  cost  effectiveness  if  they  can't  afford 
the  medicines  m  the  first  place'' 

The  following  American  Medical  News  letter 
to  the  editor.  "Why  is  Vaccine  Costly,"  of  June 
8.  1992.  tells  it  like  it  is 

Why  Is  Vaccink  Ccisti.v'' 

The  March  9  AMN  had  an  article  on  the 
high  cost  of  hepatitis  B  immunization.  A  1 
ml.  dose  cost  $36  to  $50  in  the  United  States. 
The  price  for  Engerix  B  vaccine  delivered  to 
the  physician  in  Singapore  is  $I2U.S.;  in 
Suva,  Fiji,  $1,5  72  U.S  ;  in  Nairobi,  Kenya.  $12 
U.S.;  in  Karachi.  Pakistan.  $9..')7  U.S.,  and  in 
Wellington.  New  Zealand,  $10.62  US 

This  vaccine  costs  as  much  as  500"v.  more 
m  the  United  States  than  elsewhere.  Why'' 
Whether  this  difference  in  market  price  is 
secondary  to  costs  of  transportation,  recov- 
ery of  research  and  development,  application 
for  FDA  approval,  liability  premiums  or  cor- 
porate profit,  a  major  vaccination  program 
is  hampered  by  costs.  Concerned  health  care 
providers  and  the  paying  public  should  be  in- 
formed about  why  their  hepatitis  B  vaccine 
is  so  much  more  expensive. 

Jamks  W.  Bavuk.  MD. 
Rtviiina!  Mrdtiul  Officer. 

.^MKRICAN  EMBASS-,      .I\KAKrA.   I.MIONK.SIA. 


A    TRIBUTE  TO  ANTHONY 
WE.STERMANN 


HO.N.  GLENN  POSK\RD 

ill-  11  ::.\.  i;.-, 

IN  THE  HOt'sE  OK  KEPRESENTATIVES 

U'crfrfc.sJa?/,  June  10.  1992 

Mr  POSHARD  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  constituent,  Mr  Anthony 
Westermann  of  Carlyle.  IL.  who  recently  re- 
tired as  chairman  of  the  txiard  and  director  of 
the  Mercantile  Bank  of  Carlyle  Nearly  60 
years  ago.  he  tjegan  his  banking  career  at  the 
bank,  then  known  as  the  Farmers  and  Mer 
chants  Bank  Since  that  time,  he  rose  through 
the  ranks,  from  the  position  of  clerk  to  chair- 
man of  the  board,  and  under  his  direction  the 
bank  prospered 

Mr  Westermann  was  an  astute  business- 
man, but  he  combined  his  expedise  with  com- 
passion and  kindness  Those  who  sought  his 
financial  assistance  were  met  with  a  sympa- 
thetic ear  and  a  large  measure  of  generosity, 
qualities  which  earned  him  the  affection  and 
respect  of  all  who  know  him  I  met  Mr 
Westermann  during  one  of  my  visits  to 
Carlyle,  and  remember  well  his  warm  and  wel- 
coming approach  However,  I  believe  the  es- 
sence of  his  character  and  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  are  best  expressed  in  the  Carlyle 
Union  Banner  editorial  which  I  now  insert  into 
the  Rkohd  I  )oin  all  the  citizens  of  Carlyle  m 
extending  their  deep  gratitude  lor  his  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  community  and  their  best 
wishes  to  him  in  the  years  ahead 
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WK.srKKMA.SN  RKTIHKMK.NT  Ol'R  LOSS 
(By  Warren  Dempseyi 

.\nthony  J.  Westermann  made  it  official 
last  Friday.  He  retired  as  chairman  of  the 
board  and  as  a  director  of  the  Mercantile 
Bank  of  Carlyle. 

Mr.  Westermann.  and  .Mr.  Wesiermann 
alone  knows,  how  many  struggling  busi- 
nesses .  .  .  how  many  struggling  farmers  .  .  . 
how  many  struggling  people  he  helped  along 
the  way 

Often  times,  when  it  was  just  "bad  banking 
business"  to  loan  money.  Mr  Westermann 
came  to  the  rescue  and  signed  personal  guar- 
antees or  notes  to  get  someone  or  some  busi- 
ness back  on  their  feet. 

Sometimes  he  "lost",  but  more  often  he 
"■won"  and  Carlyle  and  his  bank  are  the  bet- 
ter for  it.  The  present  ownership  of  this 
newspaper  evolved  from  the  old  struggling 
Carlyle  Democrat.  We  had  less  than  500  sub- 
scribers and  a  press  that  would  run  500  2-page 
papers  an  hour  back  in  1949. 

This  weeks  paper  would  have  consumed 
143  hoars  of  feeding  one  sheet  at  a  time  on 
that  old  Cincinnati  press,  in  contrast  to  the 
newer  King  wet)  press  that  takes  about  an 
hour. 

We  thank  .Mr  Westermann  for  his  involve- 
ment with  us  and  with  countless  others  who 
succeeded  because  of  his  financial  generos- 
ity. 

That  generosity  paid  off  for  him.  too.  When 
we  came  in  1949,  Mr.  Westermann  was  cash- 
ier of  the  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank,  and 
the  financial  institution  had  assets  of  $2,038 
million  He  assumed  the  presidency  of  the 
hank  in  1954  and  its  assets  have  grown  past 
the  $50  million  mark. 

We.  and  countless  others  he  helped,  sim.ply 
say  thank  you  ...  we  appreciate  the  help 
you  gave  us  .  .  and  never  will  forget  your 
many  kindnesses 


TRIBUTE  TO  SHERIFF  THOMAS 
HA MM AN 


HON.  BOB  McEWLN 

OK  (iHIi  1 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HKI'HESENT.^TIVES 

Widficsclau.  June  10.  1992 

Mr  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
courageous  young  man  from  Ohio.  Last  Au- 
gust Sheriff  Thomas  Hamman  risked  his  own 
life  to  save  that  of  little  7-year-old  Zachary 
Moss,  who  was  being  held  hostage  at  gun- 
point 

On  August  21,  i99i.  Randy  Moss  of  Wa- 
verly,  OH,  kidnaped  his  wife  Andrea  and  his 
son  Zachary  from  their  Pike  County  home.  An- 
drea Moss  was  able  to  escape  and  imme- 
diately called  the  police.  Deputies  chased 
Randy  Moss  and  young  Zachary  down  a  dead 
end  alley  in  Pleasant  Valley,  where  the  young- 
ster was  held  at  gunpoint  for  5  hours  while 
Hamman  and  other  duputies  tried  to  negotiate 
with  the  father. 

After  hours  of  talks.  Randy  Moss  finally 
agreed  to  surrender.  However,  he  then  shot 
his  son  in  the  chest  and  turned  the  gun  on 
himself.  Sheriff  Hamman,  acting  quickly  and 
decisively,  seized  the  7-year-old  and  protected 
the  child  with  his  own  body  while  Randy  Moss 
killed  himself. 

For  his  bravery.  Sheriff  Hamman  was 
awarded  the  State's  highest  honor  for  coura- 
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geous  performance  m  the  line  of  duty,  the 
Ohio  Distinguisfied  Law  Enforcement  Valor 
Award.  Ufxjn  receiving  the  award  Hamman 
Stated,  "I'm  ttirllled  to  death  the  people  in  my 
profession  would  recognize  me.  The  Incident 
Itself  was  a  tragedy.  We  had  a  job  to  do,  and 
I  think  we  did  It." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  an  act  of  valor  that 
should  be  rememtjered  by  all.  Shentf  Hamman 
displayed  tremendous  courage  and  bravery  in 
the  face  of  great  danger,  and  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  him  for  his  award.  Please  find  en- 
closed a  copy  of  the  articles  which  appeared 
in  the  Chillicothe  Gazette  and  the  Columbus 
Dispatch. 

[From  the  Chillicothe  Gazette.  May  15.  1992] 

SHERIFF"  Receives  Honor  for  Valor 

(By  Lou  Moliternoi 

Sheriff  Thomas  Hamman  has  been  given 
the  state's  highest  honor  for  valor  in  the  line 
of  duty— the  Ohio  Distinguished  Law  En- 
forcement Valor  Award. 

Hamman  was  given  the  award  for  his  ac- 
tions during  a  hostage  crisis  Aug.  20.  1991,  In 
the  incident.  Randy  Moss,  32.  of  Waverly. 
held  his  son.  Zachary  Moss.  7.  at  gunpoint 
for  five  hours  while  Hamman  and  deputies 
stood  by  negotiating  for  the  child's  release. 

Earlier  that  day.  Moss  had  kidnapped  his 
wife.  Andrea  Moss,  and  the  boy  from  their 
Pike  County  hom.e.  The  woman  was  able  to 
escape  and  called  deputies,  who  chased  Moss 
to  a  dead-end  street  in  Pleasant  Valley. 

The  incident  ended  when  FLandy  Moss 
agreed  to  surrender,  then  shot  his  son  before 
turning  the  gun  on  himself  and  taking  his 
own  life.  Hammer  grabbed  the  wounded  7- 
year-oid.  shielding  him  with  his  own  body  as 
Randy  Moss  shot  himself. 

Zachary  Moss  was  treated  for  a  gunshot 
wound  to  the  chest  at  Children's  Hospital  in 
Columbus.  He  has  since  recovered  from  his 
injuries 

■"I'm  thrilled  to  death  that  people  in  my 
profession  would  recognize  me."  Hamman 
said  this  morning.  ""The  incident  itself  was  a 
tragedy.  We  had  a  job  to  do,  and  I  think  we 

did  it." 

Hamman  was  given  the  award  at  a  banquet 
held  Thursday  night  m  Dublin. 

[From  the  Columbus  Dispatch.  May  29.  1992] 

I.N  Line  of  Duty— Ross  County  Sheriff 
Richly  Deserves  Medal 

In  an  age  when  television  breezily  creates 
amazing  cop  heroes  who  predictably  over- 
come incredible  odds  to  save  lives  week  after 
week,  real-life  officers  who  put  their  lives  on 
the  line  for  someone  else  may  seem  like  pale 
im.itations  of  fiction.  Too  bad.  The  real  men 
and  women  who  patrol  the  streets  and  re- 
spond to  real  emergencies  deserve  public  rec- 
ognition and  thanks. 

Us  good  to  know  that  Ross  County  Sheriff 
Thomas  Hamman  recently  received  the  at- 
torney general's  Ohio  Distinguished  Law  En- 
forcement Valor  Award  for  rescuing  a 
wounded  7-year-o;d  boy  from  his  revolver- 
wielding  father 

Last  Aug.  20  an  anger-consumer  Piketon 
man  forced  his  estranged  wife  and  son  into  a 
car  and  drove  off.  The  woman  escaped,  and 
eventually  law-enforcement  officers,  pursu- 
ing the  m^an.  trapped  him  on  a  dead-end 
street.  Hamman  tried  for  several  hours  to 
talk  the  father  into  releasing  the  boy.  No 
dice. 

The  man  finally  said  he  would  surrender, 
but  suddenly  a  shot  rang  out  from  the  car. 
"Daddy,  you  shot  me." 

Hamman  flew  into  action.  As  the  sheriff 
reached  for  the  door  of  the  auto,  the  driver 
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shot  himself,  then  pointed  his  gun  at  the  boy 
again.  Hamman  grabbed  the  lad  by  the  T- 
shirt.  pulled  him  out  of  the  car  and  blocked 
the  father's  line  of  fire  with  his  own  body  It 
was  gun  vs.  gun  for  a  moment,  then  the  fa- 
ther slumped,  dead  by  his  own  hand. 

The  7-year-old  survived  the  hideous  inci- 
dent. 

It's  hard  to  imagine  a  bolder  act  of  selfless- 
ness than  Hamman's  swift  intervention. 

The  award  of  valor  is  indeed  well  deserved. 


THE  NEW  WORLD  SYMPHONY 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
in  this  country  a  unique  musical  resource  dedi- 
cated to  the  training  and  development  of 
young  concert  musicians.  The  New  World 
Symphony,  based  in  the  Lincoln  Theatre  in 
Miami  Beach,  is  the  only  postgraduate  training 
orchestra  in  America. 

Now  in  Its  fifth  year  of  operation,  the  New 
World  Symphony  provides  an  opportunity  for 
young  musicians  like  violinist  Gustavo  Correa 
of  Miami  to  work  with  other  young  musicians 
from  around  the  country,  like  horn  player  Larry 
Williams  of  Maryland,  and  Violinists  Damn 
Quails,  from  Gresham,  OR.  and  Laura 
Hilgeman  from  Indianapolis,  IN.  They  have  the 
opportunity  to  meet  and  wort<  with  tt>eir  peers 
from  other  countries,  too;  from  Roglit  Ishay  of 
Tel  Aviv,  Israel  to  Keisuke  Ikuma  of  Saitoma, 
Japian. 

Led  by  Conductor  Michael  Tilson  Thomas, 
the  95-meml3er  orchestra  provides  these 
young  musicians  with  opportunities  they  could 
not  get  in  any  other  setting.  They  have  the  op- 
portunity to  rehearse  in  much  greater  depth 
than  a  major  orchestra  can  afford  to  do  They 
are  encouraged  to  develop  their  creativity,  not 
)ust  the  technical  proficiency  required  by 
grownup  orchestras.  And  they  have  time  to 
ask  questions  and  learn.  After  an  average  of 
3  years,  members  of  the  New  World  Sym- 
phony are  able  to  go  on  to  major  orchestras 
around  the  world.  Horn  players  Thomas  Had- 
ley  and  David  Bushnell  are  now  at  the  Florida 
Philharmonic  in  Tampa.  T.  Alan  Stewart  plays 
the  double  bass  for  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  Orna  Carmel  plays  cello  for 
the  Orquestra  de  Castillo  m  Spam. 

The  Inoependent.  of  London,  England  put>- 
lished  two  articles  about  the  New  World  Syn> 
phony's  tour  of  the  United  Kingdom  earlier  this 
year,  which  I  would  like  to  include  m  the 
Record: 

Pioneers  on  Starship  America 
(By  Edward  Seckersom 
They  used  to  show  movies  at  the  Lincoln 
Theatre.  Miami  Beach,  but  it's  been  a  while 
since  the  last  picture  show.  These  days  they 
make  music  there.  The  New  World  Sym- 
phony. America's  one  and  only  national 
training  orchestra,  calls  it  home;  m  a  sense. 
dreams  are  still  made  there.  Over  the  last 
few  weeks  this  95-strong  cross-section  of  the 
nation's  brightest  and  best  have  been  put- 
ting together  the  bill  of  fare  for  their  first 
UK  tour-  Mozart.  Brahms.  Prokofiev,  and 
Gershwin  have  bpen  rubbing  shoulders;  the 
phantasm^agorical      pageantry      of     Charles 
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Ives's  seminal  Fourth  Symphony  has  all  but 
taken  the  Lincoln  Theatie  apart  at  the 
seams.  Next  Sumlav  the  same  symphony 
promises  to  consume  the  Bartxcan  in  Lon 
(ion  there  can  be  no  tfreater  Kesiure  of  mag- 
nanimity from  the  New  WorlJ  to  the  old 
country. 

So  IS  the  pioneering  spirit  of  the  New 
World  Symphony  a  true  reflection  of  Its 
name"*  It  would  se<*m  so.  Sim  e  Its  inception 
In  1987.  this  ambitious  and  comprehensive 
tralnintf  pio<i-am  has  become  more  and  more 
inextricably  ijcund  up  with  the  rebirth  of  Mi- 
ami's South  Beach  community  a  cultural 
locus.  If  you  like,  for  the  style  conscious  Art 
Uecorich  American  Riviera",  aa  It's  now 
someMmes  called 

Mil  hiiel  Tilson  Thomas  Is  the  orchesti-a  » 
Columbus.  Its  founder  and  spiritual  trod- 
father  he  knows  nil  atxjut  the  importam  e  of 
Kood  be^'InniiiKs.  the  tfrowink'  pains  of  com- 
ing of  ats'e  as  ft  musician,  the  insecurities,  the 
indecisions  He  created  the  New  World  Sym- 
phony to  be  a  kind  of  musii  al  internship,  a 
live-In  worklnK  community  where  talented 
post-tfrailuates  could  devek>p  a  ^ense  of  what 
It  Is  really  like  to  be  part  of  a  busy  sym- 
phon.v  orchestra  a  place  to  explore  the  rep- 
ertory and  confront  the  key  Issues  of  style 
It  might  provide  the  viuil  steppinK-stone  to 
that  "job  of  jobs" 

'YounK  musicians  ask  a  lot  of  questions 
and  very  often  the  riuestions  they  ask 
prompt  me  to  consider  the  music  in  a  way 
that  I  have  never  done  before  S>o  It  really 
does  take  my  own  thinking  further  to  work 
with  them  And  it's  so  rewarding  seeing  gift- 
ed but  inexpeilenced  players  grow  in  con- 
fidence and  awareness  and  start  seeing  be- 
yond the  dots  and  dashes  on  the  page  to  the 
subtext  of  the  music." 

Tilson  Thomas  is  a  stickler  for  subtext. 
What  IS  the  background  here,  what  Is  this 
music  really  saying''  What  Is  our  connection 
to  It?  No  one  at  NWS  is  likely  to  be  think- 
ing: ''Forget  the  history  lesson — do  you  want 
it  louder  or  softer?"  Besides,  there  are  ways 
of  enlivening  even  basic  technical  informa- 
tion: "Tutta  foi-za  everylK)dy— take  no  pris- 
oners." Or  conversely.  'Violins,  just  take 
this  out  of  the  air— just  graze  the  string  .  .  . 
I  want  you  to  play  this  minuet  as  If  on 
point"." 

With  players  as  impressionable  and  recep- 
tive as  these,  so  much  depends  upon  knowing 
exactly  which  buttons  to  press.  Violinist  Ali- 
son Heydt  seconds  that  ".Michael  is  a  natu- 
ral motivator.  He  has  a  knack  for  making 
you  feel  that  everything  hangs  upon  the  way 
you  play  a  particular  phrase." 

Bassoonist  Eric  Hall  values  Tilson  Thom- 
as's ability  to  create  space  for  the  wind  solo- 
ists to  express  their  individuality.  'Michael 
is  not  in  the  business  of  cloning— in  this  or- 
chestra you  have  a  chance  to  experiment 
with  your  own  style  and  sound.  And  the  sys- 
tem of  rotation  means  that  we  all  get  to  ex- 
perience the  very  different  demands  of  prin- 
cipal and  supporting  roles." 

Which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  every- 
one at  NWS  gets  to  occupy  the  hottest  seats. 
Not  that  there  are  anything  but  hot  seats  in 
the  Fourth  Symphony  of  Charles  Ives.  This 
will  be  the  second  time  in  Its  short  history 
that  the  orchestra  has  made  this  fantastic 
voyage  of  discovery  aboard  the  Starship 
America. 

The  Miami  Voice 

(By  Meredith  Oakesi 

How  does  a  youth  orchestra  from  Florida 

fill  the  Barbican  on  its  first  visit?  Telephone 

bills  must  have  been  high    The  New  World 

Symphony,  founded  in  1988  by  Michael  Tilson 
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Thomas,  bears  witness  to  his  extraordinary 
powers  of  mobilization.  Every  American  in 
London  seemed  to  have  become  part  of  Fri- 
day's audience  By  Sunday,  the  English  ac- 
cents had  re  taken  the  foyer  in  a  late  surge 
of  Interest  suggesting  that  last-minute  pub- 
licity can  work  wonders  in  a  good  i;au.>«e 

Florida  is.  In  effect,  host  to  an  American 
national  youth  orchestra  where  players  In 
their  twenties  can  serve  an  "Internship' 
while  establishing  their  careersi— a  generous 
host,  with  state  money  and  private  sponsor 
ship  joining  national  funding  The  pro- 
gramme txjok  for  this  British  tour  was  a 
down-home  newsletter,  celebrating  major 
private  donors  in  print  and  pii  tures 

Sunday's  all  American  concert  was  the 
greatest  success  of  the  two.  with  the  riskiest 
work,  the  Charles  Ives  Fourth  Symphony, 
scoring  the  final  definitive  triumph.  Tilson 
Thomas  spoke  first  of  Ives  aspiration  to 
bring  an  entire  chaos  of  human  sounds  Into 
visionary  communion.  The  the  London  Phil- 
harmonic Choir  sang  with  brisk  elegance, 
the  hymn  tunes  that  are  staples  of  the  work 
The  performance  followed  straight  on  For 
Ives.  noli>e  and  pre-existing  music  were  con- 
crete elements  of  equal  status,  and  he  was 
the  concrete  mixer,  throwing  together  a  new. 
much-needed  substance  in  a  refreshing  roar. 

The  playing  was  wonderfully  rowdy  and 
wonderfully  exact  The  multiple  tunes 
meshed  like  logs  within  a  huge,  rhyth- 
mically Irresistible  machine  Different  sec- 
tions Jumped  to  their  feet  to  launch  their 
themes  like  people  In  a  crowd  throwing  their 
hats  Christopher  Oldfather.  in  the  orches- 
tral piano  part,  looked  like  an  etiolated. 
k)earded.  ponytailed  hermit  and  played  as  if 
hearing  voices  in  the  desert.  The  cjuiet.  sud- 
den end.  with  Ive's  world  lapped  In  tranquil 
elemental  cradle  sounds,  left  a  sharp  after- 
image in  the  silence. 

The  first  concert  (Mozart.  Prokofiev. 
Brahms)  had  told  us.  inevitably,  that  the  or- 
chestra is  full  of  talent.  The  sound  was 
chunky:  precision  and  sensitivity  without 
overgrooming  Among  many  fine  principals, 
the  clarinettist  Todd  Levy  produced  a  dis- 
creet, voluptuous  tone  that  even  In  this  com- 
pany was  special.  Seldom  has  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  seemed  more  at  home,  relaxed  and 
Instinctive,  whether  subtly  directing  the 
most  natural  headlong  flow  of  Mozartean  en- 
ergy, or  sitting  at  the  keyboard  playing 
Gershwin  with  dazzling  octaves  and  stomp- 
ing bass  (is  this  where  Messiaen  got  his  best 
chords?). 

Joanna  Macgregor.  soloist  in  Prokofiev's 
Second  Piano  Concerto,  was  technically 
magnificent,  and  true  in  spirit  to  the  com- 
poser's grand  exuberance,  though  even  she 
couldn't  come  up  with  all  of  the  energy  all  of 
the  time:  how  many  pianists  can"!" 

Mr  Speaker,  I  commend  led  Arison,  owner 
of  Carnival  Cruise  Lines,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  New  World  Symphony  I  com- 
mend cotounders  W(X)dy  Weiser.  now  chair- 
man of  the  board.  Jeffrey  Babcock,  and  con- 
ductor Michael  Tilson  Thomas  Their  commit- 
ment to  developing  the  musical  culture  ot  this 
countrv,  supported  by  orchestra  president 
Christopher  Dunworth  and  his  able  staff,  has 
provided  us  an  important  and  unique  cultural 
resource 
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HO.N.  NA,Na  PELOSl 

OF  CALIFOKMA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdau.  June  10.  1992 

Ms    PELOSl    Mr    Speaker.   I   rise  today   m 
recognition  ol  a  special  individual.  Mr    Robert 
Morales,   an   outstanding   leader   in   the   San 
FrarKisco  labor  movement  and  civic  commu 
nity 

Robert  Morales  was  born  m  El  Salvador, 
and  emigrated  to  the  United  Slates  at  the  age 
of  16  He  graduated  irom  Galileo  High  School 
in  San  Frarxrisco's  Manna  District,  m  I960 
From  1961  to  1963.  Bob  served  in  the  US 
Army 

He  started  his  career  in  the  union  move- 
ment in  1964  with  the  Metal  Polishers  &  Plat- 
ers Union.  Local  128,  AFL-ClO.  where  he 
rose  to  the  position  of  business  treasurer  In 
1973.  he  became  the  business  representative 
with  Teamsters  Local  350,  the  Sanitary  Truck 
Drivers  &  Helpers  From  1976  to  the  present. 
he  has  served  as  secretary-treasurer  of  local 
350  In  1981  Bob  became  a  member  ot  the 
Executive  Board  ol  Teamsters  Joint  Council 
No.  7,  which  serves  over  75.000  members  He 
IS  also  the  first  vice-president  ol  the  Hispanic 
Caucus  ot  the  Western  Conference  of  Team- 
stefS- 

Bob  has  distinguished  himself  as  an  etfec 
tive  negotiator  who  has  gamed  the  strong  and 
enthusiastic  support  of  union  members 
throughout  the  bay  area  He  is  known  as  a 
consensus  builder,  and  has  adapted  to  the 
changing  patterns  ol  labor  management  rela 
tions  Indeed.  Bob  engineered  the  largest  solid 
waste  management  contract  tor  his  union  in 
the  United  States 

As  a  past  member  of  the  San  Francisco 
Film  Commission,  the  San  Francisco  Board  ot 
Supervisors'  Arts  Task  Force,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Private  Industry  Council,  and  the  Indus- 
trial Relations  Research  Association.  Bob  ex- 
hibits persuasiveness,  innovation  and  creativ- 
ity in  dealing  with  any  problem  or  issue  that 
comes  before  him 

Bob  has  been  accorded  many  honors  for  his 
philanthropic  and  charitable  work  by  the  San 
Francisco  community,  including  the  prestigious 
A  Phihp  Randolph  Award,  the  San  Francisco 
Labor  Helping  Hand  Award,  the  Martin  Luther 
King  Award,  and  countless  commendations 
He  IS  presently  the  president  of  the  City  Col- 
lege of  San  Francisco  Foundation,  helping 
guide  City  College  into  the  next  century 

On  Friday,  June  5,  the  Bay  Area  Union 
Labor  Party  will  honor  Bob  with  its  1992  Lead- 
ership Award  It  awards  an  individual  who  ex- 
cels in  all  areas  of  life  Mr  Speaker,  I  ]oin  the 
community  in  recognizing  before  this  Con- 
gress the  achievements  of  Bob  Morales,  who 
truly  excels  in  all  areas  ot  life. 


HO.N.  HARRIS  W.  FAWUL 

OK  il.I.INMls 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KKPKE.SE.\T.\TIVES 

Wednesdup .  June  10.  1U92 

Mr  FAWELL  Mr  Speaker,  at  this  time 
when  there  is  a  pervasive  national  concern  re- 
garding the  adequacy  of  our  public  school  sys- 
tem, it  IS  a  pleasure  lor  me  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  this  House  to  the  accomplishments  of 
Superintendent  Ronald  W  Simcox  of  Hinsdale 
Elementary  School  District  I8l  in  Hinsdale,  Il- 
linois After  23  years  of  distinguished  service 
in  this  pxDSition.  Ron  Simcox  will  retire  on  July 
"  of  this  year  He  leaves  with  the  deep  grati- 
tude of  students,  teachers,  and  parents  who 
are  all  beneficiaries  of  his  energetic,  innova- 
tive and  skillful  administration 

Ron  Simcox  likes  lighthouses  They  adorn 
the  walls  of  his  office  in  paintings  and  are  pic- 
tured on  coffee  mugs  Miniature  lighthouses 
perch  on  his  tx)okshelves  and  a  lighthouse 
door  knocker  is  mounted  on  his  oHice  door  To 
him.  the  symtx)lism  of  the  lighthouse  is  com- 
pelling He  sees  quality  education,  education 
that  presses  forward  against  the  leading  edge 
of  dynamic  new  knowledge,  as  lighting  the 
way  to  an  exciting,  richly  productive  future 

When  he  chose  the  field  of  public  education 
as  his  life  career,  Ron  Simcox  reached  out  to 
equip  himself  wiih  the  best  credentials.  He 
earned  his  bachelor's  degree  in  mathematics 
and  physics  at  Aurora  College  in  Illinois,  and 
followed  this  with  a  master's  degree  in  school 
administration  at  Miami  University  in  Ohio.  He 
earned  his  doctorate  in  the  same  field  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  Urbana-Champaign. 

After  teaching  in  Illinois  and  Ohio  schools. 
Ron  served  first  as  assistant  superintendent, 
then  superintendent  of  School  District  86  in 
DeKalb,  Illinois  In  1969  he  was  chosen  as 
school  superintendent  of  both  the  elementary 
and  high  school  districts  in  Hinsdale,  Illinois 
For  the  last  19  years  he  has  served  as  super- 
intendent of  Hinsdale  Elementary  District  181 

Ron  Simcox'  school  administration  has  been 
marked  by  sound  management  practices,  ac- 
complishing his  goals  for  the  school  system 
within  budget  after  inheriting  a  history  of  defi- 
cits At  the  same  time  he  has  implemented  in- 
novative curriculum  changes  which  introduced 
the  boys  and  girls  of  Hinsdale  and  neighboring 
communities  to  essential  new  areas  of  knowl- 
edge which  they  will  need  to  be  successful 
adults  These  students  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  science  in  their  world,  the  importance 
of  computer  technology  in  their  world,  the  im- 
portance of  art  and  the  natural  environment  in 
their  world 

Aside  from  his  responsibilities  as  school  dis- 
trict administrator,  Dr  Simcox  has  maintained 
an  active  civic  interest  in  other  vital  concerns 
of  the  Village  of  Hinsdale.  He  and  his  wife 
Bette  are  both  involved  in  community  activi- 
ties Their  three  children  matriculated  through 
the  schools  of  district  181.  Ron  has  served 
terms  as  president  of  both  the  Rotary  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  He  served  as  chair- 
man of  Cub  Scout  and  Boy  Scout  Troops.  He 
IS  past  president  ol  the  Campo  Fiesta  Founda- 
tion that  supports  a  camp  for  girls 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

And  so,  still  in  the  vigor  of  his  years,  Ron 
Simcox  veers  off  from  this  adult  lifetime  of  in- 
tense and  magnificently  productive  activity  to 
go  into  retirement.  I  feel  confident  that,  toeing 
Ron  Simcox.  he  has  already  explored  new 
areas  that  are  worthy  of  his  intellect,  energy 
and  experience  In  whatever  he  may  choose 
to  do,  all  of  his  friends  wish  him  well. 


EARTH  .'SUMMIT 


HON.  WAYNE  OWINS 

UK  l■T^H 
IN  THE  HOl'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1992 

Mr.  OWENS  ot  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear 
that  one  of  the  real  opportunities  for  human 
kind  on  Earth  may  pass  away  dunng  the  next 
week  without  the  achievements  and  agree- 
ments we  should  rightly  expect  I  fear  this  be- 
cause the  environmental  President,  as  is  his 
habit,  IS  once  again  standing  as  the  lone,  sole 
obstacle  to  actually  creating  an  environmental 
and  economic  agenda  for  the  Earth  and  our 
future 

There  is,  as  the  President  has  said,  a  new 
world  order  on  the  horizon  But  it  will  be  the 
result  of  accord,  not  between  the  East  and 
West,  but  between  North  and  South  No  one 
has  to  lose  m  this  negotiation  And  none  of  us 
wins  if  the  Earth  is  lost.  The  North  needs  to 
commit  to  the  pursuit  of  new  technologies  that 
we  can  share  with  the  South  to  prevent  both 
pollution  and  possible  climate  change,  and  the 
South  needs  to  commit  to  a  renewed  respect 
for  the  biodiversity  of  this  planet  so  much  of 
which  happens  to  be  under  their  care.  We  will 
both  pay  somewhat  in  the  short  term  for  the 
preservation  of  this  one  and  only  Earth.  We 
will  both  benefit  enormously  in  the  long  term 
from  the  protection  of  our  home.  There  is  no 
other  way. 

We  talk  a  lot  about  the  big  picture  Ijack  here 
in  Washington.  But  the  big  picture  we  should 
be  concerned  with  right  now  is  the  photograph 
of  our  tjeautiful  blue  planet  floating  alone  in 
the  black  void  of  space.  My  friend  from  Utah, 
Senator  Garn,  who  is  attending  the  Earth 
Summit,  could  tell  us  a  little  about  the  power 
of  that  image  from  the  window  of  a  space 
shuttle.  But  too  many  of  us  have  seen  the  pic- 
ture without  really  absorbing  its  meaning  We 
need  to  decide  right  now  how  much  of  our 
harmful  impact  on  the  planet  is  essential  and 
unavoidable  and  how  much  of  our  impact  can 
and  should  be  curtailed.  We  live  on  a  finite 
planet.  The  realization  is  slow  in  hitting  us — 
and  no  nation  can  seek  a  waiver  form  the  rest 
in  our  role  as  caretakers  and  custodians  and 
guardians. 

In  Rio  this  week,  the  world  will  make  its  first 
joint  effort  to  plan  for  the  biological  and  eco- 
nomic future.  The  American  voice.  I  believe, 
will  be  strangely  silent,  as  the  environmental 
President  comes  mute  when  faced  with  real, 
politically  difficult,  but  absolutely  essential,  de- 
cisions. This  isn't  leadership.  It  isn't  even 
followership.  If  is  )umping  ship.  The  world 
needs  more  than  hot  air  from  George  Bush.  I 
hope  we  contnbute  more  than  blustering  to 
this  grand  and  ambitious  discussion. 

For  the  past  century,  we  have  led  the  world 
in  environmental  protection.  We  have  provided 
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the  model  for  national  parks,  for  clean  air.  and 
clean  wafer  laws,  tor  wildlife  preservation  This 
week,  we  will  puzzle  the  world  entirely  if  we 
abdicate  that  role  and  slink  away  without  ac- 
tion, without  commitment,  and  incredibly 
enough,  from  the  President's  standpoint  at 
least,  without  guilt 

This  IS  not  a  time  for  the  United  States  to 
seek  comfjetitive  advantage  through  being  a 
more  determined  polluter  than  other  nations. 
The  Earth  has  been  voiceless  for  far  t(Xi  long 
Join  in  the  chorus  this  week,  Mr  President 
Don't  sing  off  key.  We  need  a  hymn,  not  the 
dirge  we've  heard  for  the  past  3V2  years  We 
are  witnessing  the  utterly  ludicrous  spectacle 
of  the  so-called  environmental  President 
standing  as  the  champion  of  industry  and  de- 
velopment at  any  price  at  the  one  time  in 
Earth's  history  to  this  point  when  the  voice  of 
reason  and  moderation  and  love  tor  this  planet 
must  be  heard  from  the  most  powerful,  most 
resource-hungry,  and  wealthiest  Nation  on 
Earth.  How  could  the  press  and  media  miss 
this  delicious  irony?  How  could  we  not  be 
ashamed  and  embarrassed,  that  this  far- 
sighted  and  devoted  effort  should  be  blind 
sided  by  an  American  Presidenf  Teddy  Roo- 
sevelt must  be  averting  his  eyes  on  Mount 
Rushmore.  At  least  Ronald  Reagan  never  had 
the  colossal  gall  to  try  and  deceive  us  He  had 
no  environmental  commitment  or  conscience 
and  simply  admitted  it. 

Surprise  us,  Mr.  President.  Show  us  you 
can  transcend  myopic,  partisan  politics  Plan 
for  the  future.  Ensure  our  children's  heritage 
Be  valiant.  In  any  case,  whatever  you  do,  be 
assured  we  will  give  you  all  the  credit  you  de- 
serve. 


AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  FIRM 
RISES  OUT  OF  MIAMI'S  AIRLINE 
TROUBLES 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTININ 

OK  Ki.tJhliiA 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  Miami's  Professional 
Modification  Services,  Inc.  |PMSj,  which  re- 
cently was  featured  in  the  Miami  Herald  The 
company,  which  is  owned  mainly  by  four 
former  Eastern  Airlines  mechanics,  has  experi- 
enced explosive  growlh  m  the  last  3  years 
The  article  "Plane  Repair  Firm  Reaching 
Great  Heights"  by  Larry  Birger  tells  how  PMS 
has  become  Miami's  largest  employer  of  those 
who  lost  their  jobs  due  to  recent  airline  bank- 
ruptcies: 

One  month  befor-e  the  Eastern  Airlines 
strike  began  m  Mar(.h  1989.  sheet  metal  me- 
i,hanic  Tony  Aulet  took  a  part-time  job  at 
P:ofe.ssional  Modification  Services  Inc.  a 
nedghng  aircraft  maintenance  company  at 
Miam;  International  Airport. 

"I  knew  that  if  the  strike  lasted  for  any 
length  of  time.  Id  be  hard-pressed  to  support 
my  family  unless  I  found  a  job,"  Aulet  re- 
calls. 

Twenty-six  months  later.  Aulet  says  he 
couldn't  have  made  a  smarter  decision 
though  he  had  no  idea  at  the  time  that  the 
walkout  which  he  supported  would  lead  to 
The  carrier'.'^  demise. 

While  their  stories  differ,  hundreds  of  the 
Eastern.  Pan  American.  World  Airways,  and 
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Midway  Airlines  maintenance  workers  also 
have  Joined  Professional  ModUlcatlon  Serv- 
ices often  called  PMS  The  company's  labor 
force  has  Krown  from  less  than  50  at.  the  time 
Aulet  came  ahoard  to  more  than  430  now  at 
least;  90  percent  belntf  from  Eastern.  Pan  Am 
and  Midway. 

KEVKNL'ES  SOAK 

The  reason  is  PMS'  explosive  srowth 
Since  1989,  when  the  company  jcrossed  $6.9 
miilioii  revenues  have  cllmhed  spectacularly 
They  hit  $11  million  in  1990,  $18  million  In 
1991  and  are  expected  to  top  $25  million  this 
year.  Profits  have  kept  pace,  the  company 
says,  but  it  declines  to  dl.sclo.se  them. 

One  reason  the  company  is  .ho  attractive  to 
the  former  airline  workers  is  that  four  of  its 
five  owners  are  former  Eastern  mechanics 
and  well-known  at  the  airport  Henry  .Mv;i- 
rez,  president  Manny  Garcia  vice  president 
tech  services,  Thomas  Chamberlain,  vice 
president,  sales  and  Ralph  Dominquez  t?en- 
eral  manaifer. 

A  TRAGIC  NOVKI. 

"A  lot  of  people  told  us  we  were  craxy.  that 
Eastern  would  never  close  down  "  Alvarez 
says.  "But  all  of  us  had  the  feellnt?  that  the 
airline  was  like  a  tragic  novel,  that  It  was 
only  a  few  pases  from  the  end. 

Besides.  PMS  was  handlinK  maintenance 
for  several  more  larriers.  such  as  Evernreen 
International.  Avensa  and  American 
Transali',  and  the  Eastern  Four  were  tIrinK 
of  pulllntf  double  work  shifts. 

The  Eastern  mechanics  started  out  doinB 
major  maintenance  checks  on  727»  that 
rantfe  in  cost  from  $J50,000  to  $1.5  million. 
Now  the  company  specializes  in  similar 
checks  of  DC-9s  as  well. 

By  the  time  the  four  ventured  out  on  their 
own  their  reputation  for  doUiK  tfood  work 
had  spread  It  wasn't  lonK  before  they  sluned 
contracts  to  maintain  the  US  Postal  Serv- 
ice s  fleet  of  727's  that  are  flown  by  Ryan 
International  Airlines. 

Other  major  contracts  included  mainte- 
nance for  Midway  jets,  a  business  the  com- 
pany lost  when  Midway  went  out  of  business 
and  for  DHL  the  kciant  counter  company 

Bruce  Terrell,  heavy  maintenance  mana>,'ei 
for  Ryan,  has  nothing  but  prai.se  for  PMS 
skills  In  overhaullnK'  Its  25  727's  and  seven 
DC  9s  ■Prlee-wlae.  PMS  Is  very  competitive 
and  they  do  quality  work.  "  Terrell  says 

The  flow  of  contracts  has  increased  so  dra 
matlcally  that  more  space  became  a  must. 
The  company  leases  Hantrar  S.  once  used  by 
Pan  Am  and  the  handcar  abandoned  by  Mid- 
way when  It  went  under  in  late  1991.  Both 
hantfars  are  on  the  Northwest  36th  Street 
side  of  the  airport. 

When  the  Midway  hangar  was  leased  it  had 
an  extension  attached  to  its  north  si<le 
known  as  a  'dotf  house'  That  allows  PMS  to 
Increase  the  number  of  727  aircraft  that  can 
be  serviced  at  any  one  time  from  two  to 
three. 

PMS  latest  coup  was  winning  a  contract  to 
maintain  the  Trump  Shuttle  fleet  of  727'.> 
that  operates  between  New  York  and  Wash 
inKton  and  New  York  and  Boston.  USAir  flies 
the  routes. 

Alvarez  is  tjuick  to  credit  the  skill,  tenac- 
ity and  devotion  of  the  ex-Eastern,  Pan  Am 
and  Midway  mechanics  for  the  company's 
(juality  and  on-time  performance 

SKEKS  TC)P  WORKERS 

But  he  also  says  that  not  all  former  work- 
an  for  major  airlines  need  apply  at  PMS 
The  company  is  careful  to  hire  only  those 
mechanics  who  they  knew  to  have  ^ood  work 
habits  when  they  worked  for  the  larue  car 
ners. 


EXTENSIONS  OF   RFM.ARKS 

PMS  Is  a  nonunion  shop  and  wanes  average 
$14.50  to  $15  50  an  hour,  thouk'h  some  employ- 
ees earn  as  much  as  $22  an  hour  While  work- 
ers Ket  medical  insurance  and  paid  vacations 
of  up  to  three  weeks  there  Is  no  pension  plan 
nor  fliKht  priviletres,  soinethlnK  the  former 
airline  employees  were  accustomed  to  re- 
ceiving 

While  most  workers  pledge  fidelity  to 
PMS,  Alvarez  concedes  that  30  percent  to  35 
percent  would  probably  leave  for  a  position 
with  a  major  airline  If  offered  the  oppor 
tunity,  even  if  It  means  leaving  Miami  In 
deed  some  are  being  hired  by  American  and 
Northwest  airlines,  at  lower  pay  than  PMS 
offers. 

"There's  just  that  feeling  of  security  and 
the  night  privileges  that  is  attractive. 
Aulet  says.  He  was  earning  21  59  an  hour  at 
Eastern  and  began  at  $14  an  hour  at  PM.S. 
His  1  urrent  salary,  two  years  lat<r  Is  still 
below  what  he  was  making  when  the  strike 
began 

"Our  pay  scales  and  t)eneflt-s  are  designed 
to  keep  us  lompetltive  and  remain  in  busi- 
ness" Alvarez  says.  Sure,  we  could  pay 
higher  wages  and  go  broke,  but  then  no  one 
would  benefit,  least  of  all  the  employees  who 
work  for  PMS." 

I  am  happy  to  pay  tribute  to  PMS  ctiairman, 
Yoel  Saraf.  president.  Henry  Alvarez,  vice 
president,  tech  services,  Manny  Garcia,  vice 
president,  sales.  Thomas  Chamberlain,  and 
general  manager.  Ralph  Dominquez  by  re- 
printing this  article  They  have  shown  how  you 
can  go  tar  beyond  your  goals  through  hard 
work  and  determination  PMS  is  well  equipped 
to  face  the  challenge  ot  tilling  the  void  lett  by 
Eastern  Airlines 


HAWKEN  W'HI/   KlU  C.-XHWII.  .lAMES 
GETS  SLOT  ON  ELITE  CLUB 

HON.  LOUS  STOKES 

('K  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wcdnexdav.  June  10.  1992 

Mr  STOKES  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
recognize  a  young  man  from  my  congres- 
sional district  wtio  was  featured  recently  in  the 
Cleveland  newspaper  the  Plain  Dealer  Carwil 
James  is  an  outstanding  i6  year  old  student 
Irom  Hawken  School  who  has  t)een  chosen 
along  with  five  other  American  students  to  par- 
ticipate on  the  international  delegation  ot  the 
US  Physics  Team  Members  ot  the  team  will 
compete  against  Chinese  and  German  stu- 
dents in  Helsinki.  Finland  m  the  23d  Inter- 
national Physics  Olympiad 

I  had  the  distinct  pleasure  of  meeting  Carwil 
when  he  was  12  years  old  At  that  time.  Carwil 
was  representing  Hawken  School  and  the 
State  ot  Ohio  m  the  1989  National  Mathcounts 
Comf)etition  and  txiasting  a  1.300  SAT  score 

Mr  Speaker.  CanMl  is  a  bright  young  man 
ot  immense  talent  who  is  destined  tor  suc- 
cess. I  join  his  proud  parents  Frank  and  Caro- 
lyn James  along  with  his  principal  and  instruc- 
tors at  Hawken  School  m  commending  him  on 
this  great  accomplishment  At  this  time.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  ar- 
ticle trom  the  Plain  Dealer. 
Hav^kkn  Wh!/  K;i)  (iKTs  Slot  on  Ei-ite  Cll'B: 

The  Fish  To  Compete  in  World  Physics 

Ol.V.MflAI) 

(By  Stephen  Koffi 
Chester    Township,— Doogie    Howser's   got 
nothing  on  The  Fish. 
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Fli-st  of  all.  The  Fish,  a.k  a.  Carwil  James, 
IS  a  self-de.scribed  eccentric.  The  16-year-old 
from  East  Cleveland  likes  to  start  conversa- 
tions with  strangers  in  restaurants  just  to 
.<.ee  what  they  II  say. 

Second,  The  Fish,  who  goes  by  Fish-e" 
(pronounced  '  flsh-ee  i.  Is  extraordinarily 
smart,  with  an  out-of-the-stratosphere  IQ  of 
176,  he  says  Oliserves  Bob  Shurtz,  physics 
teacher  at  the  private  Hawken  .School  near 
Gates  Mills  "There's  probably  very  little 
compailson  between  him  and  most  other  stu- 
dents  ' 

Make  that  most  other  students  every- 
where. This  is  more  than  hyperbole:  the  pre- 
cocious Carwil  has  just  become  a  member  of 
an  elite  club  of  high  school  students  who  are 
smarter  in  physics  than  all  other  high  school 
students  In  America 

There  are  only  five  slots  on  the  inter- 
national delegation  of  the  U.S.  Physics 
Team,  which  will  compete  against  such 
countries  as  China  and  Germany  in  July  in 
Helsinki.  Finland,  in  the  23rd  International 
Physics  Olympiad.  Carwil,  of  16057  Brewster 
Rd.,  won  one  of  those  five  slots  last  week  at 
a  national  competition  in  College  Park.  Md 

"  1  m  excited  about  it  and  really  happy  that 
I  made  it,'  he  said  yesterday.  In  between 
end-of-year  exams  at  Hawken.  "I  wasn"t  cer- 
tain that  I  was  going  to.  ' 

Such  uncertainty  seems  uncharacteristic 
for  this  teen-age  whiz  kid,  who  skipped  his 
sophomore  year  of  high  school  and  will  pass 
over  his  senior  year  so  he  can  st.art  college 
next  fall  at  Northwestern  University  in 
Evanston.  111.  But  physics  teacher  Shurtz 
had  faith,  having  seen  what  else  his  student 
could  do  Last  year,  Carwil  was  the  Ohio 
physics  champion  m  the  state  Test  of  Scho- 
lastic Achievement,  Shurtz  said. 

And  although  he's  still  in  high  school, 
Carwil  has  been  taking  abstratt  algebra  and 
linear  algebra  courses  at  John  Carroll  Uni- 
vei"blty,  and  scoring  at  the  top  of  the  class. 

He  also  gets  A's  in  math  and  plans  a  double 
major  In  physics  and  math.  But  in  English 
and  Spanish,  he's  only  human  He  only  gets 
scores  of  90.  he  said,  out  of  100  possible 
points. 

There's  something  about  science  and  math, 
and  It  may  be  in  his  genes.  His  father,  Frank 
James,  was  a  pathologist  who  now  owns  a 
microscope  .sales  and  repair  business,  James 
Micro  .Service.  His  mother,  Carolyn  James, 
was  a  genetics  researcher  who  now  works 
with  her  husband  in  the  business.  Carwil  said 
he  has  a  half-lirother  and  two  half-sisters, 
but  all  are  in  their  40s,  so  he  did  not  grow  up 
with  them. 

Whatever  Its  source,  his  gift  is  by  all  ac- 
counts extraordinary.  "If  I'm  introducing  a 
new  topic  and  I  m  explaining  what  theorum 
we're  Investigating,  what  theorum  we're 
about  to  learn,  he  can  grasp  what  the 
theorum  Is  and  how  to  apply  it  before  the 
rest  of  the  class  even  understands  what  the 
heck  the  question  was."  Shurtz  said. 

The  ultimate  test  will  be  in  Finland,  where 
teams  from  more  than  30  countries  will  com.- 
pete.  Individual  team  members  will  get  writ- 
ten and  laboratory  tests,  with  college-level 
material  that  Carwil  and  the  others  have  not 
been  exposed  to.  They'll  be  given  just  enough 
information  to  prove  how  smart  they  are— to 
show  whether  they  can  apply  everything 
they've  learned  to  the  new  applications  and 
make  sense  of  it  all. 

All  expenses,  including  the  Maryland 
qualifying  trip,  are  being  covered  by  cor- 
porate sponsors  including  BP  Research,  IBM, 
General  Electric  and  Lockheed.  The  .\mer- 
lean  team  is  supervised  by  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Physus  Teachers,  a  division  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Physics. 
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When  he  was  younger,  Carwil  was  told  by 
another  student  at  Hawken  that  it  was  im- 
pos^lble  for  high  school  freshmen  to  pass 
physics,  normally  taken  in  the  junior  or  sen- 
ior year.  "So  I  took  it,"  he  .said. 

.■\fter  college,  he  says  he'll  probably  pursue 
an  advanced  degree.  But  when  asked  what 
his  ultimate  plans  are,  the  genius  leaves  and 
the  normal  16-year-old  high  schooler  comes 
out— the  one  who  calls  himself.  -Fish-e"  be- 
cause, "Fish  are  just  generally  associated 
with  lots  of  stuff  " 

What's  he  plan  to  do  with  all  this  physics? 
I  have  no  idea.  "  hf  .--ay.- 


TKIHUTE  TO  COLONEL  \V1LLL\M  R. 
HUMB.'^UGH 


HON.  LARRY  J.  HOPKINS 

l)K  KKNTICKV 
IN  THE  HOL'SE  OK  HEPKESK.NT.\TU  K.-^ 

Wednesdah.  Jum'  10.  1992 
Mr  HOPKINS  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  bnng 
to  the  attention  of  this  House  an  example  ot 
exemplary  dedication  and  service  to  our  Na- 
tion On  July  29.  1992,  Col.  William  R. 
Humbaugh  will  leave  his  command  of  the  Lex- 
ington-Blue  Grass  Army  Depot  in  Kentucky. 
Colonel  Humbaugh  has  served  in  this  post 
since  July  24.  1990,  compiling  a  record  of  ex- 
cellence and  demonstrating  the  utmost  sen- 
sitivity to  the  needs  of  the  depot's  employees 
during  the  upheavals  o(  the  base  realignment 
and  closure  and  downsizing  actions 

i  insert  the  following  proclamation  by  the 
employees  of  the  Lexmgton-Blue  Grass  Army 
Depot  into  the  RECORD. 

LKxi.scixiN  AND  Blue  Grass  Facilities 

ntOCLA.MATIUN 
Mission  First.  People  Always 

This  proclamation  issued  11  June  1992,  by 
the  Lexington-Blue  Grass  Army  Depot  em- 
ployees, at  the  Lexington  Facility,  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  and  at  the  Blue  Grass  Facil- 
ity. Richmond,  Kentucky,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim as  follows 

1.  Whereas,  Colonel  William  R.  Humbaugh. 
has  faithfully  served  as  Commander  of  the 
Lexington  and  Blue  Grass  Facilities,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Lexington-Blue  Grass 
Army  Depot,  during  the  period  of  24  July  1990 
through  29  July  1992,  with  total  dedication  to 
us  (the  employeesi.  to  our  employer  (the  De- 
partment of  Armyi.  and  to  our  country  (the 
Linited  States  of  America  i. 

a.  For  us,  the  employees  of  the  Lexington- 
Blue  Grass  Army  Depot,  Colonel  William  R. 
Humbaugh  has  implemented  a  "we  care 
about  you  "  attitude  that  has  rolled  downhill 
from  the  highest  level  of  management  to  the 
first  line  supei-visor.  The  Lexington  Facility 
was  announced  as  being  on  the  "hit  list"  of 
Base  Realignment  and  Closure  iBRACi.  28 
December  1988,  pressure  on  the  Blue  Grass 
Facility  to  be  realigned  was  evident  as  Phase 
I  of  the  BR.^C  actions  resulted  in  relocation 
of  employees.  In  addition  to  BRAC.  an  action 
tailed  the  Defense  Management  Review 
iDMR)  "downsized"  our  personnel  in  a  reduc- 
tion-in-force  effort.  A  major  population  of 
our  depot  emplo.vees  were  affected  tjy  the 
BR.'VC  law  and  the  DMR  Mental  and  emo- 
tional stresses  went  hand  in  hand  within  an 
unstable  job  market  throughout  the  world 
and  an  uncertain  employment  future  for  our 
Kentucky  federal  workers.  "We  care  about 
you."  Colonel  Humbaugh  .said,  and  with  can- 
dor and  compassion,  here  are  some  ways  in 
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which  he  dispersed  vuaI  BR.^C  infoiTnation 
within  his  organization 

(li  The  ""we  tare  about  you"  briefings  re- 
lating to  BRAC  actions  were  discus.sed  on  a 
one-on-one  basis  for  those  who  wanted  to  at- 
tend a  monthly,  early  morning,  informal 
meeting  called  the  Commander's  Breakfast. 
In  addition  to  BR.'^C  information,  any  em- 
ployee who  attended  this  breakfast  had  the 
opportunity  to  talk  about  any  is.-^ue  or  con- 
cern that  was  .significant  to  them  or  to  the 
depot  population  as  a  whole.  .Ai.'^o,  if  any  em- 
ployee had  not  met  with  Colonel  Humbaugh 
personally,  they  were  encouraged  to  use  the 
Commander's  Breakfast  as  an  opportunity 
for  conversation  and  "old-fashioned  camara- 
derie." Colonel  Hum.baugh  used  the  '"nothing 
much,  but  simple  touch  "  to  communicate  ef- 
fectively in  these  meetings.  From  the  first, 
we  knew  that  the  breakfast  was  an  open 
meeting;  however,  if  there  was  a  matter  to 
be  brought  to  his  attention,  but  not  publicly, 
we  had  the  chance  to  voice  this  concern  at 
the  end  of  the  meeting  with  him  privately. 

i2i  The  "we  care  about  you'  town  meetings 
were  held  cjuarterly.  at  the  Lexington  and 
Blue  Grass  Facilities  with  the  latest  BR.^C 
information  outlined  in  oral  presentations 
and  with  time-line  charts  developed  to  en- 
sure that  all  realignment  locations  and  ac- 
tions were  public.  Key  personnel  were  on 
hand  to  answer  questions  m  their  field  of  ex- 
pertise. Whether  the  subject  matter  was  di- 
lection  of  an  orderly  transition  of  facilities 
and  personnel  from  the  Lexington  Facility 
to  the  Blue  Grass  Facility,  or  an  explanation 
of  the  300th  Transportation  Group's— "Rov- 
ing Wheels  1992"— movement  of  the  general 
.-iupply  Items  from  the  Lexington  Facility  to 
Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania's  Letterkenny 
.^j'liiy  Depot.  Colonel  Humbaugh  spoke  to  his 
audieiue  with  ditrnity  and  with  confidence. 

(3)  Colonel  Humbaugh  supported  the  "we 
care  about  you"  publi<  ations.  both  weekly 
and  monthly,  that  informed  and  entertained 
the  employees  of  this  depot.  An  employee 
could  look  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and  iden- 
tify the  daily  duty  officer,  read  the  lunch 
menus  for  the  Thoroughbred  and  Igloo  Club 
restaurants,  locate  the  representatives  for 
U.S.  Savings  Bonds,  become  aware  of  the 
most  recent  job  announcements,  or  buy  fur- 
niture or  an  automobile.  The  Thoroughbred 
Review,  the  depot's  monthly  newspaper,  fo- 
cused on  feature  stories  at  the  depot  level  up 
through  higher  headquarters:  the  United 
States  Army  Depot  System  Command 
(DESCOMi  and  the  United  States  Army  Ma- 
teriel Command  lAMC).  .■Mso.  featured  m  the 
newspaper  was  an  entire  page  devoted  to  the 
Commander"s  comments,  called  the  Com- 
mander"s  Column.  In  this  column,  the  Com- 
mander offered  a  personal  view  of  what  was 
going  on  in  and  around  the  depot,  head- 
quarters and  throughout  the  world.  He 
talked  about  issues  and  concerns.  He  offered 
solutions  to  problems  because  "we  care 
about  you"  was  his  philosophy. 

b.  For  our  employer,  the  Department  of 
Army,  Colonel  William  R.  Humbaugh  has 
earned  the  reputation  that  "no  one  does  it 
better"  than  the  Lexington-Blue  Gra.<s  Army 
Depot.  Even  though  the  Defense  Manage- 
ment Review  actions  resulted  m  a  24  percent 
reduction  in  personnel  strength,  the  Desert 
Shield  and  Storm  conflict  increased  the 
depot  mission  over  100  percent. 

il)  Employees  of  the  Lexington-Blue  Grass 
Army  Depot  processed  over  50,000  individual 
documents  in  support  of  the  United  States 
and  coalition  forces  deployed  to  southwest 
Asia  (SWA).  They  worked  a  2-shift  operation 
to  meet  the  ""no  one  does  it  better"  shipping 
demands  for  ammunition,  general  supplies 
and  communications  electronic  equipment. 
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lai  Statistically,  the  tonnage  of  ammuni- 
tion and  supplies  shipped  to  SWA  equates  to 
70  tons  per  the  "no  one  does  it  better  "  Lex- 
ington-Blue Grass  Army  Depot  employee:  for 
a  period  of  ti.me  this  was  the  record  tonnage 
for  being  the  "'most  ammunition  shipped 
from  any  of  the  other  .\rmy  installations 
within  the  depot  system."  This  recognition 
was  earned  by  the  movement  of  51.003  short 
tons  of  multiple  launch  rocket  pods,  C-4  ex- 
plosives, impulse  cartridges,  artillery  projec- 
tiles, and  artillery  propelling  charges, 

ibi  Farther,  shipments  of  general  supplies 
and  equipment  totaled  som.e  6.799  short  tons 
of  stock,  such  as,  chemical  protective  masks 
and  hoods,  decontamination  agent,  chemical 
detector  kits,  chem.ical  filters,  desert  camou- 
fiage  nets,  tents,  body  armor,  and  energy  ab- 
sorbing pads  for  airdropping  equipment.  In 
addition,  the  "no  one  does  it  better"  Ken- 
tucky employees,  shipped  withm  a  IG-hour 
period.  35  truckloads  of  camouflage  nets  to 
the  Army's  soon  to  be  deployed  24th  Mecha- 
nized Infantry  Division. 

fc  Nine  hundred  and  thirteen  short  tons  of 
major  equipment  items  were  shipped  by  the 
"no  one  does  it  better"  employees,  eight 
transporters  i  weighing  54  tons  eachi  for  mov- 
ing and  dockloading:  forty-one  customized 
vans  for  tactical  and  repairing  communica- 
tions and  electronics  equipm.er.t:  and  one  oil 
anal.vsis  van  to  predict  engine  life  and  to 
alert  operators  of  potential  failure.  From 
concept  to  shipping,  which  previously  took 
more  than  a  year,  the  'eamwork  of  Colonel 
Hunibaugh's  em.ployees  built  this  second  mo- 
bile oil  analysis  van  within  a  3-month  period. 

id  I  Lexington-BIue  Grass  Army  Depot  was 
the  Army's  only  source  for  secure  commu- 
nications equipment  and  m.atenals.  shipping 
107.687  Items  of  electronic  encoding  equip- 
ment for  secure  communications  systems. 
.■Mso.  shipped  were  28.103  encryption  coding 
keys,  devices  which  code  and  activate  the 
electronic  em  oding  equipment  that  pre- 
vented the  enemy  forces  from  monitoring 
the  radio  traffic  of  our  home  t*am. 

lei  The  "no  one  does  it  better"  teamwork 
shipped  890  fully  loaded  rail  cars,  dispatched 
over  5000  fully  loaded  semi-trailers  and  6000 
I  plus)  partial  loads. 

'2/  In  support  of  the  .Army's  military  per- 
sonnel. Colonel  Humbaugh  personally  ap- 
proved the  deployment  cf  35  (2  military,  33 
■  ivilians)  "no  one  does  it  better"  Lexington- 
Blue  Grass  Army  Depot  employees  to  serve 
their  country  in  the  Desert  Shield  and  Storm 
War. 

c.  For  our  country,  the  United  States  of 
America.  Colonel  William  R.  has  been  distin- 
guished as  a  soldier  with  exemplary  behavior 
m  war  and  peace.  He  has  received  the  Bronze 
Star  Medal,  the  Defense  Meritorious  Service 
Medal,  three  awards  of  the  Meritorious  Serv- 
ice Medal,  the  Air  Medal,  three  awards  of  the 
.■\rmy  Commendation  Medal,  and  the  Meri- 
torious Unit  Citation.  His  courage  and  loy- 
alty as  a  military  man.  his  dedication  to  his 
wife  I  Nancy)  and  sons  i  Scott  and  Mark),  are 
cornerstones  for  the  spirit  of  America  that 
our  forefathers  did  not  find  freedom  to  exer- 
cise in  other  countries, 

2.  Therefore,  be  it  hereby  proclaimed  by 
the  employees  at  the  Lexmgton-Blue  Grass 
.^rmy  Depot,  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Second 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  .America, 
that 

Whereas.  Colonel  William  R.  H'jmbaugh 
has  been  a  person  of  sincere  empathy  to  each 
of  us  in  an  action  called  Base  Realignment 
and  Closure,  arui  we  are  sure  that  'he  cares 
about  us," 

Whereas.  Colonel  William  R,  Humbaugh 
has  been  our  team  leader  as  the  depot  earned 
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the  reputation  of  "no  one  does  It  better,' 
and  we  are  confident  that  no  one  will  seUe 
that  position  from  us. 

Whereas.  Colonel  William  R  Humbau^h 
has  been  a  man  of  exemplary  courage  m  his 
Army  career,  and  an  example  to  follow  in 
family  values. 

3.  And  therefore,  we.  the  employees  of  the 
Lexin^rton  Blue  Gras.s  Army  Depot,  thank 
Colonel  HumbauKh  for  his  gracious  and  cour- 
teous manner,  his  considerate  ways,  his  indi- 
vidual attention  to  each  person  that  came 
into  contact  with  him  In  the  words  of  our 
30th  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Calvin  Coolidpe  'No  person  was  ever 
honored  for  what  he  received,  honor  has  been 
the  reward  for  what  he  ^cave.  '  Today,  we 
honor  and  thank  you.  Colonel  William  R 
Humbau^h.  We  salute  you  on  a  job  well  done 


EXTFNSIONS  OF   RFMARKS 

CONGRESSM.AN  I.ANTOS  SPEAKS 
Ol'T  AGAINST  CHILI)  I.AHOK 


TOBI  .WD  M.AKTIN   ROGOW.SKV 
HON'OHKI) 

HON.  MTA  M.  LOWIY 

OF  NEW  VOKK 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  KEPRKSENTATIVKS 

Wrdncsdap.  Junr  10.  199:.' 

Mrs  LOWEY  of  New  York  Mr  SpeaKer. 
this  evening  the  UJA  Federation  Campaign  in 
Westchester  County  is  honoring  my  good 
friends,  fobi  and  Martin  Rogowsky  Tobi  and 
Marty  Rogowsky  are  leaders  m  our  community 
whose  efforts  have  made  a  dramatic  dd 
fererKe  in  our  quality  of  life 

Tobi  Rogowsky  has  served  our  community 
unselfishly  She  has  t>een  actively  involved 
witfi  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  serving 
as  vice  president  of  the  Westchester  Chapter 
and  a  member  of  its  National  Affairs  Commis- 
sion She  also  serves  as  sisterhood  president 
of  the  Jewish  Community  Center  of  Harrison, 
arKl  on  the  enecutive  committee  on  Harrison 
Hadassah  Throughout  her  work,  she  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  many  and  has  stood  as 
a  powerful  advocate  for  values  important  to 
our  society's  future 

Marty  Rogowsky  is  now  m  his  second  term 
as  a  member  of  the  Westchester  County 
Board  of  Legislators,  and  in  that  capacity  has 
worked  hard  not  only  to  represent  his  constitu- 
ents, but  to  bring  them  personally  into  an  ac- 
tive role  m  the  government  of  our  county  Be- 
yond his  tireless  work  on  the  county  txiard. 
Marty  has  found  the  time  to  devote  himself  to 
many  other  worthwhile  efforts  He  serves  on 
the  t)oards  of  the  Jewish  Community  Center  of 
Harrison  and  of  the  Westchester  Chapter  of 
the  American  Jewish  Committee  He  also 
dedicates  time  to  the  board  of  the  West- 
chester Division  of  the  American  Cancer  Soci- 
ety, the  Pod  Chester  Rye  E^rook  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  Pod  Chester's  Can/er  Center 

Tobi  and  Marty  Rogowsky  understand  West- 
chester County  From  his  days  as  admmistra 
live  assistant  to  Congressman  Richard  Ottin 
ger,  Marty  has  made  it  his  business  to  know 
Westctiester,  its  needs,  and  concerns  Like- 
wise. Tobi  has  been  deeply  involved  m  many 
aspects  of  the  life  of  our  community  It  has 
been  my  privilege  in  the  Congress  to  work 
with  these  special  people  to  further  many  im 
portant  goals  I  know  that  my  colleagues  |oin 
me  in  paying  tribute  to  their  numerous  con 
tributions  and  in  encouraging  them  to  continue 
their  important  work  for  years  to  come. 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

111-   llHKi 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  HE1'KE.SE.MT.\TIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1992 
Mr  PEASE  Mr  Speaker,  in  recent  years  I 
have  actively  sought  to  throw  a  spotlight  on 
the  resurgence  of  child  latxir  abuses  in  Amer- 
ica and  the  prevalence  ot  the  commercial  ex- 
ploitation of  children  m  many  countries  around 
the  world  Throughout  my  efforts.  I  have  been 
)0ined  by  a  steadfast  ally  m  Congressman 
Tom  Lantos  from  California 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  for  reading  the 
attached    article    that    my    distinguished    col- 
league. Congressman  Tkm  Lantos  published 
earlier  this  year  in  the  Labor  Law  Journal 
Thk  .Sii.K.scK  OK  rm  Kins   Cuii.i.KK.v  .^T  Risk 

IN  THE  WORKI'LACK 
(By  Contrressman  Tom  Lantosi 

Today,  more  than  50  years  after  passage  of 
the  Fair  Lat>or  Standards  Act  of  1938  which 
Is  our  nation's  primary  law  reKulalinR  child 
labor,  child  labor  violations  remain  a  serious 
problem  in  the  United  Suites.  There  are 
K'rowinK'  numbers  of  children  belnK  exploited. 
injured,  and  maimed  in  the  workplace 

Be^rinnin*,'  in  March  1990.  the  Hous<»  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment and  Housing,  which  I  chair,  has 
held  a  series  of  hearln).;s  on  children  at  risk 
in  the  workplai  e.  and  the  escalation  of  child 
labor  law  violations  across  the  nation. 

At  these  heanntfs  we  heard  dramatic  testi- 
mony from  Matthew  CJarvey.  a  Maryland 
youth  whose  leis'  was  torn  off  by  a  tijowlni? 
machine  while  working:  at  a  car  wash  when 
be  was  only  13.  Suzanne  Boutros  from  Indi- 
ana, whose  17-year  old  son,  Jesse,  was  killed 
while  driving  to  deliver  a  Domino's  pizza. 
Claude  and  Jackie  Hucorne.  a  Pennsylvania 
1  "uple  whose  17-year  old  son.  Michael,  was 
killed  working  in  a  supermarket  while  oper- 
ating a  balinK  machine  that  compresses 
cardljoard  boxes  into  flat  bales.  Joseph  Cur- 
ley  from  Pennsylvania,  whose  15-year  old 
son.  Kevin,  while  working  In  a  bakery  where 
his  parents  thought  he  was  baKi{in«  rolls, 
was  killed  when  he  not  pulled  Inside  the 
douKh-mixin«  machine  he  was  cleaninK;  Jen- 
nifer Forshee,  who  at  the  aKe  of  15  cut  off  the 
top  of  her  ruht  middle  fin^'er  while  operat- 
ing a  slicinK  machine  at  a  Burner  Kini?  in 
Santa  Rosa  California,  and  .\uKUStlno 
Nieves.  A  H-year  old  Mexican  farmworker, 
who  works  13  hours  a  day,  in  a  stooped  posi 
tlon  picking  strawberries  in  the  fields  of 
California,  with  pesticides  such  as  sulphur 
stinging  his  eyes  and  burning  his  throat,  and 
earning  on  a  "best  day  about  $2.80  an  hour 
It  IS  Important  initially  to  recognize  the 
value  of  work  experience  for  youngsters.  In 
that  It  can  build  character,  teach  them  re- 
sponsibility, provide  training,  and  in  some 
1  ases  Is  an  economic  necessity.  My  concern 
and  focus,  however  has  not  been  on  children 
working,  but  on  children  working  excessive 
hours,  in  hazardous  jobs,  operating  dan- 
gerous machinery,  performing  work  In 
sweatshop  conditions,  and  being  exploited  in 
the  fields— all  In  violation  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

The  most  important  job  for  our  young  peo- 
ple, who  represent  the  future  of  our  nation. 
is  to  get  an  education  Teachers  report  that 
excessively  long  work  hours  have  a  negative 
impact  on  youngsters'  performance  and 
achievement  In  school.  Long  work  hours  dur- 
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ing  school  weeks  provide  little  time  for 
school  homework  and  sometimes  result  in 
children  falling  asleep  In  the  classroom.  It 
also  does  not  appear  that  most  youngsters 
work  because  of  economic  necessity.  A  1991 
report  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
found  that  a  larger  percenta.ge  of  children 
from  families  with  annual  incomes  of  over 
S60.000  were  likely  to  be  employed  than  those 
from  families  with  annual  incomes  under 
S20.000. 

There  Is  an  overemphasis  on  work  among 
our  young  people  to  the  detriment  of  study. 
While  more  than  two-thirds  of  American 
•••enagers  work,  in  Japan  the  comparable  fig- 
ure is  only  2  percent.  While  Japanese  teen- 
agers are  m  school  studying  math  and 
science  and  learning  about  bullet  trains. 
American  teenagers  are  working  to  deliver 
pizzas  in  less  than  30  minutes. 

KAMI  A.NT  CHILD  LABOH  LAW  VIOLATIONS 

The  number  of  federal  child  labor  law  vio- 
lations has  risen  sharpl.v  In  recent  years,  up 
from  10,000  In  1983  to  over  40.000  in  1990.  It  ap- 
pears that  many  employers  have  been  follow- 
ing the  Burger  King  law— ■sometimes  you've 
gotta  break  the  rules." 

On  March  12-14.  1990.  not  toincidentally 
just  days  before  the  subcommittee's  March 
16  child  labor  hearing,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, under  the  leadership  and  initiative  of 
then-Secretary  Elizabeth  Dole,  conducted  a 
three-day  nationwide  sweep  i.alled  "Oper- 
ation Child  Watch  A  strike  force  of  500  in- 
vestigators examined  3.400  businesses  and 
found  7.000  young  people  working  in  viola- 
tion of  federal  child  labor  laws.  On  June  6. 
1990.  again  not  coincidentally  just  two  days 
before  the  subcommittee's  June  8  child  latjor 
hearing,  the  Labor  Department  conducted  a 
seiond  sweep  Additional  "Operation  Child 
Watch"  sweeps  were  carried  out  in  mid-Au- 
gust and  late  September  1990 

Nationally,  the  four  child  labor  strike 
forces  or  sweeps  in  IWO.  which  consisted  of 
more  than  9.500  child  latxir  Investigations, 
found  over  29.000  child  labor  violations 
These  violations  constitute  almost  70  per- 
cent of  the  Labor  Department's  Fiscal  'Vear 
1990  totjil  of  42.696  violations,  and  more  than 
the  25.000  violations  detected  in  Fiscal  Year 
1989.  The  1990  Operation  Child  Watch  strike 
forces  found  more  than  28.000  youngsters 
working  in  violation  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  This  included  1.000  young 
people  under  the  age  of  14  found  to  be  work- 
ing Illegally  In  fa<  t.  child  labor  violations 
were  found  at  about  41  percent  of  the  busi- 
nesses investigated. 

These  Labor  Department  sweeps  helped  to 
focus  national  attention  on  how  significant 
and  widespread  the  illegal  employment  of 
children  is  today  and  the  undetected  nature 
of  the  problem.  If  the  Labor  Department, 
using  500  investigators  could  find  over  16.000 
child  labor  violations  during  a  three-day 
sweep  m  March  1990.  imagine  how  many  vio- 
lations could  t)e  detected  by  a  vigorous  year- 
round  enforcement  program. 

In  a  June  1991  report,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  estimated  levels  of  illegal  child 
labor  employment  far  greater  than  the  levels 
detected  by  the  Labor  Department  Based  on 
available  data,  the  GAP  conservatively  esti- 
mated that  in  1988  about  166,000  or  about  18 
percent  of  all  employed  15-vear  olds  were 
working  in  violation  of  federal  child  latjor 
laws,  far  above  the  approximately  14.000  chil- 
dren the  Labor  Department  found  illegally 
employed  in  1988. 

While  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1990  increased  the  maximum  civil  pen- 
alty for  each  child  labor  violation  from  $1,000 
to  $10,000.  the  new  law  required  that  the  fines 
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collected  for  child  labor  violations  be  depos- 
ited in  the  general  fund  of  the  U.S.  Ti-easury. 
In  the  past,  money  collected  for  child  latjor 
penalties  went  to  the  Labor  Departments 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  and  was  used  for 
child  labor  enforcement  activities. 

Child  labor  complaints  are  rare  For  exam- 
ple, last  year  there  were  le.ss  than  10  child 
labor  complaint*  filed  in  California.  'Y'oung 
people  are  often  ignorant  of  their  rights 
under  the  law.  or  they  are  afraid  and  do  not 
complain  at.iout  being  exploited.  Parents, 
too.  are  uninformed  about  child  labor  laws 
and  about  the  hazards  facing  their  children 
at  work.  Accordingly,  the  child  labor  en- 
forcement program  must  be  a  directed  one. 
There  is  a  need  for  investigators  to  go  out 
and  detect  where  the  child  labor  violations 
are  occurring,  even  though  there  are  very 
few  complaints  to  respond  to. 

Former  Secretary  of  Labor  Elizabeth  Dole 
told  us  that  "the  cop  was  on  the  beat.  "  In- 
credibly, the  number  of  Labor  Department 
investigators  has  actually  gone  down  nation- 
ally. As  of  June  1991.  the  Labor  Departments 
Wage  and  Hour  Division,  whkh  enforces  the 
child  labor  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  had  878  investigators  for  the 
entire  country,  almost  9  percent  below  the 
961  investigators  it  had  in  Fi.scal  'i'ear  1990. 
These  878  Wage  and  Hour  Division  investiga- 
tors are  al.so  responsible  for  enforcing  the 
minimum  wage,  overtime,  and  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  as 
well  as  provisions  of  the  Immigration  Nurs- 
ing Relief  Act.  the  Immigration  Reform  Act. 
ai:d  the  Employee  Polygraph  Protection  Act. 
The  GAO  estimated  that  Wage  and  Hour  In- 
vestigators spend  less  than  5  percent  of  their 
time  on  child  labor  cases. 

When  I  questioned  Labor  Department  offi- 
cials last  summer  about  the  need  for  more 
investigators,  their  response  was  "we  have 
enough  resources"  and  "we  are  maximizing 
resources  we  have."  These  responses  are 
comparable  to  a  police  chief  telling  me  that 
reducing  the  size  of  the  police  force  would 
enable  them  to  do  a  much  better  job  of  pre- 
venting crime.  With  more  resources  and 
more  investigators,  the  number  of  detected 
child  labor  violations  would  be  significantly 
higher. 

The  escalation  of  illegally  employed  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States  appears  also  to  re- 
sult in  increased  incidents  of  serious  injury 
and  death  among  children  in  the  workplace. 
There  is  a  need  for  more  reliable  data  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  work-related  injuries  to 
children.  For  example,  between  1983  and  1990. 
a  seven-year  period,  the  Labor  Department 
detected  a  total  of  1.475  serious  injuries  to 
children  in  the  workplace.  However,  a  recent 
study  by  Dr.  Robert  Ryder.  Dr.  Philip 
Landrigan.  and  Dr.  Susan  Pollack  of  the  Mt. 
Sinai  School  of  Medicine  found  that  based  on 
worker  compensation  data,  an  alarming 
total  of  1.333  workers'  compensation  awards 
to  children  under  the  age  of  18  in  New  'i'ork 
State  alone  in  just  1986.  Of  these  worker 
compensation  awards.  99  went  to  children 
under  the  age  of  15;  541  to  children  tor  a  per- 
manent disability:  and  6  for  work-related 
deaths.  The  reported  injuries  to  working 
children  in  New  York  State  in  1986  included 
chemical  burns  il2).  thermal  burns  dOSi.  lac- 
erations (436).  fractures  (238 1.  head  injuries 
il09>.  amputations  (21)  and  injuries  of  mul- 
tiple body  parts  (87). 

NKKI)  FOK  I.KGISLATION 

In  April  1991.  with  Congressmen  Donald 
Pease  of  Ohio  and  Charles  Schumer  of  New 
York.  I  introduced  child  labor  legislation  en- 
titled the  Young  American  Workers'  Bill  of 
Rights.    This    bill,    H.R.    2076.    updates    and 
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strengthens  the  1938  child  labor  law.  It  puts 
teeth  into  the  Act  by  providing  criminal 
sanctions  for  willful  violations  that  result  in 
death  or  serious  injury  to  young  people 
(maximum  5  years  in  prison i  or  that  result 
in  serious  bodily  injury  to  a  child  (maximum 
5  years  in  prison).  It  provides  that  willful 
and  repeated  violators  of  child  labor  laws  are 
ineligible  for  federal  grants  loans,  or  con- 
tracts for  5  years,  and  also  are  ineligible  to 
pay  the  subminimum  youth  training  wage. 
Further,  it  requires  the  Labor  Department 
to  publish  and  regularly  circulate  the  names 
and  addresses  of  employers  who  willfully  vio- 
late child  labor  laws. 

Civil  fines  by  themselves  against  large 
companies  often  amount  to  no  more  than  a 
slap  on  the  wrist.  When  I  cjuestioned  Robert 
Nugent.  Jr..  the  president  of  J.ack  In  The 
Box.  a  fast  food  chain  with  an  annual  busi- 
ness volume  of  J700  million,  about  the  Labor 
Department  citations  totalling  J125.000  is- 
sued against  his  company  for  child  labor  vio- 
lations (later  reduced  to  $94.000 1,  he  readily 
acknowledged  it  was  "noi  a  severe  financial 
deterrent.  " 

This  bill  for  the  first  time  establishes  lim- 
its. 5  hours  per  school  day  and  25  hours  per 
week,  on  the  number  of  hours  that  16-  and 
17-day  olds  can  work  when  school  is  session. 
It  also  requires  work  permits  for  young  peo- 
ple under  the  age  of  18. 

H.R.  2076  also  authorizes  a  private  right  of 
action  in  cases  of  serious  injury  or  death  for 
minors  and  their  families  against  child  labor 
violators.  Senators  Howard  Metzenbaum  of 
Ohio  and  Christopher  Dodd  of  Connecticut 
have  introduced  similar  child  labor  legisla- 
tion in  the  Senate,  as  S.  600. 

SHU-T  AT  THF.  LAtldk  DKrARTVE.NT 
In  1990.  Labor  Secretary  Elizabeth  Dole, 
prompted  in  part  by  our  hearings,  expressed 
a  commitment  "to  protect  Americas  chil- 
dren." and  sub.sequently  initiated  a  crack- 
down on  child  labor  violations.  However, 
under  the  current  Secretary  of  Labor  Lynn 
Martin,  there  has  been  a  shift  from  enforce- 
ment to  education  and  outreach  efforts.  In 
Fiscal  Year  1991  the  number  of  child  labor  in- 
vestigations declined  to  31,763.  down  24  per- 
cent from  41.782  m  Fiscal  Year  1990.  and  20 
percent  lower  than  the  39.986  investigations 
conducted  in  Fiscal  Year  1989.  The  child 
labor  program  has  been  decentralized  and 
spun  off  to  regional  offices  with  limited  re- 
sources and  with  little  monitoring  by  Wash- 
ington headquarters.  At  a  subcommittee 
hearing  in  August  1991.  William  Buhl,  the 
Labor  Department  Wage  and  Hour  Adminis- 
trator for  Region  IX  m  California,  was  asked 
to  describe  some  of  the  so-called  "innovative 
approaches"  his  office  had  used.  He  spoke  of 
writing  to  employers  where  there  may  be 
child  labor  violations  and  having  these  em- 
ployers do  self-audits! 

I  would  therefore  like  to  see  a  more  visible 
and  a  far  more  vigorous  commitment,  from 
the  top  down  in  the  Labor  Department.  A 
commitment  from  Secretary  Lynn  Martin  to 
protect  those  who  most  need  protection— our 
children.  Working  children  are  being  injured, 
maimed,  and  exploited,  often  without  com- 
plaint. The  silence  of  the  kids  continues. 


TRIBUTE  TO  NEW  ENGLAND 
COLLEGE 


HON.  DICK  SWEH 

l)K  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
l.N  THE  HOCSE  OF  HEPKESENTATIVES 

IVedne.sdai/.  June  10.  1992 
Mr.   SWETT.   Mr.   Speaker,   this  week  the 
Amencan   Newcomen   Society   of  the   United 
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States  IS  honoring  the  New  England  College 
of  Henniker.  NH.  at  a  special  tnbute  dinner  i 
want  to  add  my  praises  and  congratulations  to 
this  outstanding  college  for  their  many  fine  ac- 
complishments I  also  want  to  commend  the 
American  Newcomen  Society  for  recognizing 
New  England  College. 

New  England  College  has  had  great  suc- 
cess in  preparing  its  students  for  life  m  the 
global  village  Its  concept  of  one  college  with 
two  campuses  in  two  countnes  and  its  con> 
mitment  to  educate  its  students  with  a  world 
view  has  produced  students  with  an  apprecia- 
tion and  readiness  to  succeed  in  today's 
world. 

This  world  we  now  live  in  is  extremely  dy- 
namic and  complex  Many  of  the  dictatorships 
of  yesterday  have  become  the  democracies  of 
today,  and  unfortunately,  the  reverse  is  also 
true — some  of  the  democracies  of  yesterday 
are  the  dictatorships  of  tcxJay 

In  the  face  of  these  dizzying  changes,  infor- 
mation and  education  have  become  even 
more  critical  to  sound  decisionmaking  For  ex- 
ample, if  I  were  setting  up  a  plant  m  central 
Asia,  it  would  be  important  for  me  to  under- 
stand the  region  and  know  how  politically  sta- 
ble It  IS  If  I  were  planning  to  conduct  business 
in  Europe,  it  would  be  very  important  for  me 
to  know  the  status  of  the  Maestncht  Treaty 
and  of  the  European  Community  in  general 

New  England  College,  with  its  dual  carrv 
puses,  has  its  finger  on  the  transatlantic  pulse. 
This  unique  program  ensures  that  students 
learn  about  the  world  not  only  through  tx>oks, 
but  also  through  life  expenence  Education  be- 
comes more  meaningful  to  the  student  when 
the  information  being  taught  is  constantly  rein- 
forced through  experience  The  opportunity  to 
live  in  another  country  is  a  very  effective  way 
to  ensure  that  today's  students  gam  an  under- 
standing of  the  complexity  of  life  m  an  inter- 
dependent world. 

This  physical  duality  of  the  educational  ex- 
perience at  New  England  College  is  enhanced 
by  the  individual  attention  to  the  student  that 
New  England  College  emphasizes  Support 
from  faculty,  an  academic  skills  center,  and 
small  classes  provide  an  environment  in  which 
each  student  can  excel.  These  support  mech- 
anisms ensure  that  the  liberal  education  that 
New  England  College  provides  can  take  root 
in  fertile  soil.  The  students  power  of  thought 
and  reasoning  are  enhanced,  giving  them  the 
ability  to  react  and  adjust  to  any  given  situa- 
tion. 

These  three  components  of  the  New  Eng- 
land College  experience:  Its  two  campus  sys- 
tem, Its  student-centered  approach,  and  its  lib- 
eral education  will  help  to  ensure  that  today's 
New  England  College  students  will  become  to- 
morrow's leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  paying  tnbute  to  New  England  College  on 
their  receipt  of  the  Newcomen  Society's  rec- 
ognition. It  has  been  over  40  great  years  since 
the  founding  of  New  England  College  I  look 
forward  to  again  saluting  New  England  Col- 
lege on  Its  golden  anniversary  of  achievement 
in  another  10  years. 
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INTKHNATIONAL  KAIK 
COMrKTITION   ACT  OF  1992 

HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVKS 

HVdne.sdu.v.  Jton-  10.  1992 
Mr  BRYANT  Mr  Speaker,  there  are  sub- 
stantial irxjications  that  foreign  manufacturers 
in  certain  industries  use  the  superprofits 
earned  in  their  closed  home  markets  to  en- 
gage in  predatory  practices  m  the  United 
States  Therefore.  I  have  introduced  the  Inter- 
national Fair  Competition  Act  of  1992  This  bill 
will  amend  existing  antitrust  laws  to  safeguard 
our  tree  markets  from  anticompetitive  conduct 
originating  abroad  The  unfair  competitive 
strategy  of  using  monopoly  power  in  one  mar 
ket  to  engage  in  predatory  pricing  in  another 
market  is  crippling  American  manufacturers 
aniJ  causing  widespread  loss  of  U  S  )0bs 
While  the  antitrust  laws  clearly  would  prohibit 
this  type  of  condiKM  if  engaged  m  by  U  S 
companies,  these  laws  have  limited  apphca 
tion  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  companies  oper 
ating  in  our  market 

In  1986.  in  the  case  of  Matsushita  Electric 
Industrial  Co  versus  Zenith  Radio,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  ttial -in  spite  of  a  finding  by 
the  coiirt  of  appeals  of  monopolist  practices— 
U  S  plaintiffs  "cannot  recover  antitrust  dam- 
ages based  on  carteli^fation  of  *  '  '  [a  foreign! 
market,  because  American  antitrust  laws  do 
not  regulate  the  competitive  conditions  of 
other  nations'  economies "  475  US  690. 
1986  While  the  Court  left  open  the  possibility 
of  a  lawsuit  where  the  foreign  based  predator 
engages  m  systematic  price  discrimination  m 
the  United  States,  it  placed  a  condition  on 
such  a  suit  which  makes  it  a  virtually  unusable 
remedy  for  a  still  functioning  American  busi 
ness  The  condition  is  that  a  plaintiff  must  not 
only  prove  that  ttie  price  discrimination  has  re- 
sulted from  the  exercise  of  monopoly  power, 
but  that— after  driving  competitors  out  of  busi- 
ness—the predator  then  raised  prices  "to  re- 
coup the  predators  losses  and  to  harvest 
some  additional  gam  "  Unfortunately,  the  only 
Americans  wt)o  benefit  from  the  Supreme 
Courts  interpretation  are  the  bankruptcy  trust- 
ees and  lawyers  for  decimated  U  S  compa- 
nies 

For  nearly  a  century  our  Nation  has  bene- 
fited from  a  national  policy— emtxxlied  in  our 
antitrust  laws— which  encourages  aggressive, 
fair  competition  among  suppliers  of  goods  and 
services  The  result  has  been  the  most  dy- 
namic marketplace  on  earth  in  which  consum- 
ers en|oy  a  plethora  of  choices  found  nowhere 
else  and  where  entrepreneurs  can  be  con- 
fident that  ttie  competitor  with  the  best  product 
at  the  best  price  will  thrive. 

The  effectiveness  of  our  system  of  antitrust 
enforcement  is  now  being  eroded  by  the  fact 
that  American  consumers  and  businesses  now 
find  themselves  functioning  in  an  international 
marketplace  which  was  never  envisioned 
when  the  Sherman  Act  and  the  Clayton  Act 
were  written  early  in  this  century  Some  of  our 
trading  partners  use  a  different  rulebook  and 
permit  predatory  practices-~particularly  when 
doing  business  in  our  marketplace — which 
long  ago  have  been  abandoned  by  U  S  busi- 
ness   Unfortunately,   ttie   Supreme  Court   has 
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failed  to  interpret  our  laws  to  encompass  ef 
feclively  internationally  based  anticompetitive 
and  predatory  behavior 

Enactment  of  the  International  Fair  Competi 
tion  Act  will  give  victims  of  anticompetitive, 
predatory  practices  originating  outside  our  bor- 
ders ttie  ability  to  seek  effective  relief  in  U  S 
courts 

Briefly,  the  bill  amends  existing  antitrust 
laws  as  follows 

It  permits  suits  for  treble  damages  against 
anyone  who  commonly  and  systematically  ex 
ports  into  the  United  States  an  article  to  be 
sold  at  a  price  less  than  the  its  average  total 
cost,  where 

The  effect  is  to  destroy  or  injure  commerce, 
prevent  establishment  of  a  line  of  commerce. 
or  substantially  lessen  competition  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and. 

The  foreign  country  exporting  the  article 
lacks  effective  pnce  competitors  or  is  substan- 
tially closed  to  effective  international  competi- 
tion 

Mr  Speaker,  the  International  Fair  Competi- 
tion Act  IS  not  a  trade  bill  It  does  not  prevent 
the  sale  of  any  foreign  made  products  in  the 
United  Stales  It  does  not  stop  a  foreign  based 
company  from  selling  goods  m  the  United 
States  at  prices  which  are  lower  than  those 
charged  in  its  home  market  It  simply  updates 
our  Nations  system  of  private  antitrust  en- 
forcement to  prevent  foreign  tjased  companies 
from  exporting  the  fruits  of  monopoly  power  in 
their  home  markets  into  the  United  Slates  to 
the  detriment  of  our  industries  and  our  econ- 
omy This  bill  will  discourage  foreign-based 
companies  from  using  monopoly  power  in  their 
tiome  markets  to  force  customers  in  those 
markets  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  predatory  activ- 
ity m  the  United  States 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my  colleagues 

to  bring  this  much  needed  legislation  to  the 

floor  for  action  this  session 

H  R.  5348 

fle  It  t'liaclfd  hi/  the  Srnate  and  Houae  ol  Hrp- 

rrsrnlalnm  ol  thf  UnUfd  States  of  Amenca  m 

SEcnrioN  1  >ii<>Ki  nil > 

This    A(.t    may    !'<■    uteil    as    the    •'Inter 
riRMonal  Fair  CompetUlon  Act  of  1992" 

SEC   2.  FINDINGS. 

Ttie  Con^^iess  finds  that— 

(li  all  nations  should  enact  and  vigorously 
enforce  stroriK  competition  laws  to  benefit 
consumers.  encouraKe  international  com- 
petition, and  foster  trrowth  in  jobs,  produc- 
tivity, and  investment, 

i2)  Industries  should  not  be  allowed  to  take 
,iilvanl4i«e  of  weak  or  nonexistent  competi- 
tion law  enforcement  in  their  home  markets 
to  compete  unfairly  in  market,s  that  do  have 
:<troT\e  competition  laws  and  effective  en- 
forcement; 

(3i  exlstinK  United  States  antitrust  law  is 
inadequate  to  prevent  International  com- 
f)etitors  from  unfairly  exploltlns  United 
States  markets.  It  should  be  amended  to  rec- 
ognize that  lack  of  competition  abroad 
should  not  result  in  unfair  competition  do- 
mestically; and 

(4 1  United  States  antitrust  laws  applicable 
to  foreign  competitors  that  export  articles 
to  the  United  States  market  should  be  con- 
sistent with  United  States  antitrust  laws 
that  are  applicable  to  domestic  business  con- 
duct. 
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.SEC  3.  IJtWJRTATION  UK  THK  IMTED  STATES 
AND  SAIJC  OK  AKTUIJCS  BELOW 
COST 

lai  Amkno.mknt  — The  lu>i.  paragraph  of 
sei  tion  801  of  the  Act  of  September  8.  1916  il5 
U  S.C  72i.  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

•It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  that 
exports  or  assists  in  exportinK  an  article 
from  a  foreign  lountry  Into  the  United 
states,  commonly  and  systematically  to  ex- 
port the  article  into,  cause  the  article  to  be 
exported  into,  or  cause  the  article  to  be  sold 
wiihin  the  United  States,  at  a  price  that  is 
less  than  the  average  total  cost  of  the  arti- 
cle, if- 

•ili  the  effect  of  such  importation  or  sale 
may  be  to— 

■•(Ai  destroy  or  injure  commerce  in  the 
United  States, 

iBi  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  line  of 
.  ommerce  In  the  United  States;  or 

iCi  substantially  lessen  competition  or 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in  any  line  of 
commerce  in  any  section  of  the  country,  and 

•  i2)  the  foreign  country's  market  In  the  ar- 
ticle— 

•(A)  lacks  effective  price  competition 
among  competitors,  or 

■(B)  Is  substantially  closed  to  effective 
international  competition.". 

lb)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  802  of 
the  Act  of  September  8.  1916  (15  U  S.C.  72i.  is 
repealed 


SI.STKR  DESKNA  TO  RECEIVE  THE 
CROSS  FRO  ECCLESIA  ET 
PONTIKIfK  MEDAL 


HON.  nUNK  J.  GLARJM 

el-    NK^^     ifK>KV 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdnrsdah .  June  10.  1992 
Mr      GUARINI      Mr     Speaker    and    distin- 
guished colleagues.  I  ask  you  lo  )0in  me  m 
recognizing  Sister  Jeannette   Desena.   M  P  F 
Sister  Desena.  a  native  of  Bayonne,  NJ,  will 
be  the  recipient  of  the  Cross  Pro  Ecdesia  et 
Pontifice    Medal,    which   the    Roman    Catholic 
Church   considers   to   be   one   of   the   highest 
honors  thai  can  be  bestowed  upon  a  religious 
or  lay  person   Sister  Jeannette  will  receive  the 
award  on  Thursday.  June  1 1.  for  her  outstand 
ing  work  on  behalf  of  the  Holy  Mother  Church 
Archbishop  Theodore  McCarnck  will  officiate 
at  the  ceremony  in  the  Sacred  Heart  Cathe- 
dral m  Newark 

Sister  Jeannette  is  the  daughter  of  Lucy 
Desena  and  the  late  John  Desena  Stie  grad- 
uated from  Roosevelt  School,  and  later  at 
tended  Holy  Family  Academy  She  left  to  be 
come  a  sister  with  the  Community  of  Religious 
Sisters  Fihppini.  becoming  the  first  young  lady 
to  enter  the  convent  from  the  parish  of  Our 
Lady  ol  Assumption  She  later  attended  Villa 
Walsh  Academy.  St  Elizabeth  College.  Seton 
Hall  University.  Fordham  University.  Kean  Col- 
lege. Dunbartron  College  (Washington.  DC). 
and  Steubenville  College  (Ohio)  She  holds  a 
B  S  and  an  M  A  in  education,  as  well  as  cer- 
tifications in  administration  and  supervision 

Besides  having  been  a  teacfier  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  Sister  Jeannette 
has  been  an  elementary  school  principal,  a 
community  elementary  school  supervisor,  the 
elementary  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Newark,  and  has  served  in  the 
dioceses  of  Newark.  Paterson.  Scranton.  New 
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York,  and  Brooklyn.  She  is  currently  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Ironbound  Interparochial  Elemen- 
tary School,  m  Newark  At  the  present  time, 
she  IS  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Benedictine  Academy,  a  member  of  the 
Rutgers  University  Curriculum  Advisory  Board, 
and  IS  also  a  member  of  the  Archdiocesan 
Task  Force  for  Essex  County  She  is  a  eucha- 
ristic  minister  and  lector,  and  as  a  speaker.  Is 
in  much  demand  at  PTA  and  Rosary  Society 
meetings 

Sister  Jeannette  has  received  many  awards 
of  excellence,  including  the  NCEA  Presidential 
Award,  the  Archdiocesesan  Board  of  Edu- 
cation Award — (for  service  to  schools  in  the 
archdiocese) — and  recognition  from  the  Essex 
County  Principals'  Association  for  her  out- 
standing contributions  to  education 

Mr  Speaker  and  distinguished  colleagues.  I 
ask  you  to  )Oin  me  m  recognizing  Sister 
Desena  for  her  dedication  and  excellent  work 
and  in  congratulating  her  for  being  awarded 
the  Cross  Pro  Ecclesia  et  Pontifice  Medal 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  Canbbean 
Center  for  Aijvanced  Studies  and  the  Miami 
Institute  of  Psychology  for  their  efforts  to  un- 
derstand each  of  us  on  our  own  terms  and  for 
trying  to  help  us  work  together  to  create  a  bet- 
ter society  for  all  mankind. 


MIAMI  INSTITUTE  OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 

HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

l.N  THE  HOL'SE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 
\\\'dni-sday.  June  10.  1992 

Ms  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr  Speaker,  i  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
Miami  Institute  of  Psychology,  a  division  of  the 
Caribbean  Center  for  Advanced  Studies,  and 
their  innovative  approach  to  mental  health 
services  and  education  The  Caribbean  Center 
and  the  Miami  Institute  of  Psychology  are 
dedicated  to  providing  services  and  education 
in  a  way  that  accepts  different  behaviors 
based  on  the  social,  spiritual,  and  cultural  dif- 
ferences of  the  people  they  serve  With  the 
leadership  of  Dr  Salvador  SantiagoNegron. 
president  of  the  Caribt)ean  Center  of  Ad- 
vanced Studies.  Dr  Evelyn  Diaz  and  Theresa 
Abizu-Diaz  of  the  Miami  Institute,  the  center 
has  been  training  psychologists  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  Miami  since  1966, 

The  Caribbean  Center  for  Advanced  Studies 
originated  in  1966  when  the  Puerto  Rico  Insti- 
tute of  Psychology  was  founded  as  the  first 
mental  health  educational  institution  on  the  is- 
land The  tew  mental  health  professionals  in 
Puerto  Rico  at  that  time  had  been  trained  off 
the  island  These  professionals  created  the 
Puerto  Rico  Institute  of  Psychology  to  develop 
and  teach  theories  and  practical  methods  of 
mental  health  treatment  which  take  into  ac- 
count the  cultural  differences  among  their  pa- 
tients 

The  Miami  Institute  of  Psychology  was  es- 
tablished in  1980  to  sene  the  need  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States  for  graduate  psychology 
programs  sensitive  to  cultural  issues  As  part 
of  Its  service  to  the  community  of  Miami,  the 
Miami  Institute  of  Psychology  operates  the 
Goodman  Psychological  Services  Center. 
Under  the  direction  of  Dr  Cnstina  Rivera  and 
Dr  Gladys  Lorenzo,  the  Goodman  Center  pro- 
vides mental  health  services  to  indigent  peo- 
ple and  to  the  criminal  justice  system,  as  well 
as  offering  services  on  a  sliding  fee  scale 
based  on  the  patient's  ability  to  pay 


STILL  MORE  TRUTH  ABOUT 
PRORATIONING 


HON.  J.\MES  H.  SCHEUER 

"V  NKW  'i<lRK 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVEi 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1992 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
House  passed  the  Markey-Scheuer  natural 
gas  prorationing  amendment  to  the  energy  bill 
last  month,  we  have  heard  over  and  over 
again  that  State  prorationing  amendments  are 
not  designed  to  jack  up  prices  They  are  only 
designed  to  prevent  physical  waste  and  pro- 
tect correlative  rights.  If  that  were  true  then 
there  would  be  rio  problem  because  the 
amendment  does  nothing  to  prevent  States 
from  exercising  such  traditional  regulatory 
powers 

But  unfortunately,  the  motives  of  those  who 
advocate  increased  prorationing  are  not  that 
pure.  They  are  trying  to  use  prorationing  to 
raise  the  pnce  of  gas.  Just  read  the  local 
newspapers  from  producing  States  and  you 
will  get  a  good  idea  what  people  in  the  gas 
patch  think  the  purpose  of  prorationing  is. 

From  the  April  6.  1992  Dallas  Morning 
News: 

At  the  heart  of  today  s  thallenRe  is  the 
pnce  of  natural  gas  *  •  *  Those  who  favor  re- 
stricting "allowables'  ipi'orationintri.  as  the 
industr.v  refers  to  monthl.v  production  levels, 
argue  that  when  supplies  are  reduced,  supply 
and  demand  will  be  placed  in  equilibrium.  At 
that  point,  one  may  expect  to  see  a  rise  m 
the  prii  e  of  natural  ga.-^. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  recognized  that 
Texas  could  raise  prices  and  probably  get 
away  with  it: 

The  sticky  wicket  here  is  that  not  all  in- 
iiu.stry  folks  are  convinced  that  a  reduction 
;n  supply  will  match  levels  of  demand.  Texas 
Independents  for  Natural  Gas  argues  that  if 
Texas  gas  supplies  are  restricted,  other  gas- 
producing  States,  as  well  as  Canada,  will  fill 
the  void. 

Perhaps.  That's  what  makes  rationing  gas 
production  a  risk.  But  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  Texas  produces  approximately  27 
percent  of  the  nation's  natural  gas.  Texas. 
Oklahoma.  Louisiana  together  produce  near- 
ly 50  percent  of  the  nation's  natural  gas.  And 
Oklahoma  Gov.  David  Walters  and  the  Okla- 
homa Legislature  have  approved  a  reduction 
;n  the  State's  gas  output.  Louisiana  is  con- 
sidering a  reduction  provision. 

The  March  25.  1992  issue  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Morning  News  had  an  editonal  on  prorationing 
which  stated.  "The  Railroad  Commission  is 
considering  a  proposal  to  limit  production  of 
natural  gas  in  Texas  to  help  txjlster  prices." 
Not  much  ambiguity  there.  Prorationing  pro- 
ponents aren't  out  there  to  protect  correlative 
rights;  they  want  to  jack  up  the  pnce. 

The  New  Orleans  Times  Picayune  wrote  in 
Its  March  22.  1992  issue.  "Now  some  prcxjuc- 
ers  want  State  governments  to  limit  production 
to  raise  prices.  It  sounds  like  something  on  the 


order  of  an  OPEC  for  natural  gas"  Exactly. 
On  March  24.  1992  the  Houston  Chronicle  re- 
ported. "Thus  comes  the  proposal  to  reduce 
production  'allowables'  set  by  the  Texas  Rail- 
road Commission.  Proposals  known  as  Rule 
29  and  the  Interim  nneasures.  aimed  at  de- 
creasing the  State's  natural  gas  output,  are 
before  the  commission  The  clear  hope  is  that 
by  tightening  supplies  and  forcing  up  prices 
the  industry  will  be  rescued."  The  article 
added,  "The  idea  of  reducing  production  in  the 
hopes  of  driving  up  pnces  has  an  undeniable 
populist  appeal " 

Prorationing  supporters  from  producing 
States  continue  to  assert  that  they  are  not  in- 
terested in  using  prorationing  to  raise  prices  If 
their  own  local  newspapers  do  not  agree  with 
them,  why  should  we? 

When  the  House  passed  the  Markey- 
Scheuer  amendment,  it  did  the  right  thing. 


H.R.  5006.  FISCAL  YEAR  1993 
DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION  BILL 


HON.  SID  MORRISON 

OK  U.'VSHINCTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wvdnc.sdav.  June  10.  1992 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr  Speaker,  because  I 
had  to  leave  for  my  home  State  of  Washington 
late  Thursday.  June  4.  I  was  absent  for  por- 
tions of  the  consideration  of  the  fiscal  year 
1993  Defense  authorization  bill  Therefore,  i 
would  like  to  share  my  views  now  on  thai  leg- 
islation. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  have  an  im- 
portant mission:  How  will  we  respond  to  a  dra- 
matically changed  security  threaf  We  asked 
ourselves  this  question  as  the  Berlin  Wall  fell. 
We  asked  ourselves  this  question  when  the 
Soviet  Union  dissolved  And  we  asked  our- 
selves this  question  as  Saddam  Hussein  con- 
ceded defeat  in  the  aftermath  of  Desert  Storm. 

I  have  always  supported  a  strong  national 
defense,  one  which  could  overwhelm  any  op- 
position or  threat  which  might  arise  But  the 
level  of  necessary  spending  must  be  set  ac- 
cording to  a  grounded,  threat-based  approach. 
Those  of  us  who  supported  much  of  the  de- 
fense buildup  in  the  early  i980's  were  re- 
sponding to  the  legitimate  military  dangers 
posed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Warsaw  Pact 
But  today.  I  can  continue  to  be  a  supporter  of 
a  strong  national  defense  and  at  the  same 
time  recognize  that  in  this  changed  world,  a 
smaller  US  force  represents  just  as  much 
military  might  as  our  I980's  force  levels,  rel- 
ative to  the  threat  With  this  authorization  bill, 
I  believe  we  are  beginning  to  cratt  a  reason- 
able response  to  this  new  and  evolving  secu- 
rity threat. 

For  these  reasons,  after  we  (Jebated  the  ini- 
tial House  version  of  the  budget  resolution.  I 
joined  four  of  my  Republican  colleagues  m 
voting  to  double  the  President's  proposed  De- 
fense budget  cuts  over  the  next  5  years,  m 
support  of  Panetta  B.  The  American  people 
are  clammenng  tor  a  Congress  which  will  be 
more  responsive  to  the  real  world  The  level  of 
Defense  spending  authorized  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  at  the  level  of  the  House- 
passed  budget  resolution,  is  a  signal  that  Cor>- 
gress    can    meet   the    challenge,    that    it    can 
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make  the  ditlicult  decisions  on  some  of  todays 
ma|or  issues 

Again,  our  Defense  spending  must  be  that 
level  needed  to  meet  the  security  threat  to  our 
country  and  our  allies  Our  Defense  budget 
cannot  be  a  "lobs "  bill,  though  we  must  recog- 
nize the  employment  implications  ol  the  deci- 
sions we  make,  both  within  the  services  and 
in  the  civilian  sector  Having  said  that,  we  can 
reduce  spending  without  pulling  the  rug  out 
from  under  those  who  won  the  cold  war  for  us 
Chairman  Aspin  has  identified  necessary  cuts 
which  can  be  made  outside  the  personnel  ac 
counts,  in  such  areas  as  excess  inventories, 
overseas  basing  costs,  and  slower  weapons 
acquisition  In  addition,  our  colleague  m  ttie 
other  body.  Senator  Nunn.  has  crafted  an  m 
telligent  package  of  incentives  and  t>enefits  to 
encourage  folks  to  leave  the  mihfary  early,  to 
ease  the  burden  on  those  who  wish  to  stay 
Finally,  this  House  bill  will  contain  $i  billion  m 
economic  conversion  funding,  to  assist  those 
in  tX)th  the  military  and  civilian  sectors  who 
might  be  dislocated  as  a  result  of  the  cuts  we 
make  Investing  in  training  and  conversion  for 
these  folks  today  saves  us  a  great  deal  of 
money  tomorrow 

On  a  more  specific  note  I  tiave  mued  feel- 
ings atxjut  finishing  ttie  B  ?  fleet  at  1^0  planes 
On  the  one  hand,  any  time  a  diminished  ttireat 
means  we  no  longer  need  to  procure  a  new 
weapon,  a  great  victory  has  been  won  The 
B-2's  original  mission  of  taking  out  Soviet  mo- 
bile targets  during  a  nuclear  conflict  is  obso- 
lete At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  shame  that  we 
won't  be  able  to  field  a  fully  realized  fleet  of 
the  most  technologically  advanced  plane  in 
the  sky  This  IS  one  of  those  difficult  decisions 
which  confront  us.  and  I  believe  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  Mas  found  the  proper  bal- 
ance The  20  planes  will  allow  us  to  stay  on 
top  of  technology  advances  without  committing 
unnecessary  resources  to  a  plane  whose  origi- 
nal mission  has  disappeared 

In  short.  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  House 
adopt  a  defense  authorization  bill  which  re- 
sponds in  a  far-sighted,  responsible  manner  to 
the  evolving  world  security  situation. 


FESTA   ITALIAN  A  COMKS  TO  NFAV 
.IKHSKV 

HON.  FUANK  P.ULONE,  JR. 

OK  NKW  .IKK.St.'i 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wi'dncsdap.  June  10.  1992 

Ml  PALLONE  Mr  Speaker,  on  Saturday. 
June  13.  1992.  the  Garden  State  Arts  Center 
in  Holmdel.  NJ,  will  be  the  site  of  the  22d  an 
nual  Festa  Italiana  This  colorful,  informative, 
and  fun  filled  event  attracts  thousands  of  peo- 
ple from  all  over  New  Jersey  and  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area,  and  I  will  be  proud  to 
be  one  of  those  m  attendance 

The  theme  of  this  year's  event  is  the  500th 
anniversary  of  Christopher  Columbus'  arrival 
in  the  New  World  Tfie  discovery  made  by  this 
son  of  Italy  in  the  year  1492  is  clearly  one  of 
the  most  important  events  m  human  history. 
This  sailor  from  Genoa  had  that  rare  combina 
tion  of  vision  and  courage  to  make  possible 
the  voyage  that  completely  altered  the  West- 
ern concept  of  the  world    People  of  Italian  de- 
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scent  are  justifiably  proud  ttnat  this  historical 
giant  emerged  from  the  land  of  Italy 

Mr  Speaker,  being  an  Italian  American  my- 
self, I  know  only  too  well  the  persistence  of 
negative  stereotypes  that  continue  to  plague 
people  of  Italian  descent  it  saddens  me  that 
the  brilliant  accomplishments  of  Italians,  dating 
back  for  centuries,  are  too  often  overlooked 
Meanwhile,  ugly  images  continue  to  shape 
many  people  s  idea  of  ttie  Italian  nation  and 
culture  Italians  have  played  a  tremendous 
role  in  shaping  and  advancir>g  civilization— on 
tx)th  sides  of  the  Atlantic 

Events   like   this   weekend's   Festa   Italiana 
hold  the  promise  of  increasing  public  aware 
ness  of  the  positive  aspects  of  the  Italian  leg 
acy.  including  ma|Or  advarKements  m  the  arts 
and    sciences,    continued    leadership    in    the 
world    movement    toward   democracy,    and   a 
spirit  of  hospitality,  generosity,  and  a  unique 
love  of  life    I  hope  that  Italian-Americans  will 
come  to  the  Festa  to  rediscover  an  important 
part  of  their  identity,  and  I  hope  non  Italians 
will  turn  out  to  learn  about  and  enjoy  our  tradi 
tions  and  way  of  life 

Saturday's  event  is  being  organized  by  vol- 
unteers from  all  over  New  Jersey  The  chair- 
man of  the  event  is  Mr  Anthony  Lordi.  Jr  .  of 
Linden.  NJ  For  all  their  hard  work.  I  salute  Mr 
Lordi  and  his  dedicated  corps  of  volunteers 

In  addition  to  performances  and  exhibits 
atxjul  traditional  and  contemporary  Italian  cut 
ture.  Saturday's  Festa  will  include  several 
stars  of  the  entertainment  workj,  including 
Jerry  Vale.  Mary  Mancini.  John  Pizzi.  and  New 
Jersey's  own  Uncle  Floyd  Vivino 

Arnverderci,  e  viva  gli  Italiani 


June  10,  1992 

TRIBUTE  TO  RITA  WEINGARTEN 


CIVILIAN  MAILING  PRIVILEGES 
BILL 


HON.  CH.\RliS  A.  RAVES 

UK  IM.INOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENT ATU'ES 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1992 

Mr  HAYES  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker,  at  the 
request  ot  the  Department  ol  Defense.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  permit  essential  civil- 
ians sup>porting  military  operations,  in  an  area 
overseas  designated  by  the  President,  to  mail 
at  no  cost  personal  letters  or  recorded  com- 
munications 

The  bill  would  grant  civilians  who  are  essen- 
tial to  the  support  of  military  operations  over 
seas  the  same  free  mailing  privileges  author- 
ized lor  military  service  members  It  is  specifi- 
cally aimed  at  essential  civilian  personnel  who 
are  txDth  authorized  to  use  the  Military  Postal 
Service  and  who  are  working  in  support  of 
military  operations.  Currently,  they  are  not  eli- 
gible to  receive  the  free  mailing  privileges 
granted  to  the  service  members. 

The  administration  supports  this  bill  and  the 
Postal  Service,  which  will  be  reimbursed  for  all 
costs,  has  no  obiections 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  leg- 
islation 


HON.  NITA  M.  LOWEY 

Oh   NKW   ViiRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10. 1992 

Mrs  LOWEY  of  New  York  Mr  Speaker. 
this  evening  the  Westchester  Chapter  of 
Women  in  Communications  is  honoring  a  re 
markable  woman.  Rita  Wemgarten.  with  their 
Matrix  Award  Rita  has  been  a  leader  m  civic 
and  corporate  affairs  and  an  inspiration  and 
role  model  to  many  women  as  they  strive  to 
break  the  glass  ceiling 

Rita  has  been  instrumental  m  the  growth  of 
the  Westchester  Chapter  ot  Women  in  Com 
munications  She  has  served  the  group  in 
many  capacities,  including  vice  president  for 
programs,  vice  president  for  professional  de 
velopment.  and  as  president 

Rita  IS  an  innovative  leader  who  has  worked 
to  bring  people  and  community  organizations 
together  in  pursuit  ol  common  goals  Her  work 
toward  the  formation  of  the  Westchester  Cor- 
porate Volunteer  CoufKil  has  provided  young 
people  With  important  work  experience  and 
nonprofit  groups  witti  critical  assistance  That 
help  .s  particularly  imp>ortant  now  as  difficult 
economic  times  make  entering  the  job  force 
even  more  difficult 

Even  while  pursuing  a  busy  career  in  gov- 
ernmental and  public  affairs.  Rita  always  finds 
the  time  to  take  on  additional  rfsponsibiiities. 
serving  our  community  as  chair  of  the  cor- 
porate community  jobs  protect,  and.  in  the 
past,  as  president  of  the  Volunteer  Service 
Bureau,  and  the  Westchester  Health  Planning 
Council  Her  oedicated  work  on  t)ehalf  of  the 
March  of  Dimes,  College  Careers,  Lend  A- 
Hand,  and  the  Youth  Counseling  League, 
demonstrate  her  deep  commitment  to  our 
youth  and  our  community  al  large  Through 
her  professional  career  and  community  service 
Rita  has  been  more  than  willing  to  use  her  tal- 
ents and  energies  to  help  others  fulfill  their  as- 
pirations 

When  something  needs  to  be  done.  Rita 
Wemgarten  is  one  person,  to  whom  we  can 
turn  in  confidence  Indeed,  she  knows  how  to 
get  results,  and  she  has  truly  made  a  dif 
lerence  lor  many  in  our  community  and  be- 
yond Rita  also  understands  the  importance  of 
women  in  our  society  working  to  move  forward 
in  every  sphere  As  she  has  pursued  her  own 
career,  she  has  broken  barriers  In  doing  so. 
she  has  opened  new  opportunities  for  other 
women  Rita  understands  that  the  glass  ceiling 
will  only  be  removed  as  it  is  shattered  m  every 
sector  of  our  society 

Indeed  Rita  Wemgarten  is  a  deserving  re- 
cipient ot  the  Matrix  Award  I  know  it  will  en- 
courage her  to  continue  her  hard  work  and 
leadership 


TURKEY  .^  I'liESIDENT  VETOES 
JUDICIAL  REP^ORM  LEGISLATION 


'June  10.  1992 

in  the  new  TurVish  Government's  democratiza- 
tion program  An  important  package  of  judicial 
reforms,  which  had  been  approved  by  the 
Turkish  Parliament  on  May  21.  was  vetoed 
yesterday  by  President  Turgut  Ozal.  The 
amendments  to  the  Penal  Proceedings  Act. 
which  had  been  debated  since  the  govern- 
ment of  Suleyman  Demirel  was  installed  last 
Novemt)er.  were  a  key  element  of  a  much  her- 
alded "democratization  package" 

The  reforms  addressed  numerous  problem 
areas  often  cited  by  human  nghts  observers 
as  obstacles  to  Turkey's  continued  democratic 
development  The  proposed  measures  in- 
cluded a  shortening  of  pretrial  detention  peri- 
ods to  meet  international  standards,  permitting 
the  presence  of  lawyers  during  all  periods  of 
detention  and  providing  legal  assistance  free 
of  charge  to  needy  defendants;  reaffirming 
constitutional  prohibitions  on  the  use  of  torture 
or  other  means  of  coercion  during  all  detention 
periods,  and  prohibiting  the  use  of  evidence 
obtained  through  illegal  means 

Mr  Speaker,  in  explaining  the  reasons  for 
vetoing  the  legislation.  President  Ozal  cited 
unacceptable  dangers  posed  by  alleged  terror- 
ists freed  because  of  shortened  permissible 
detention  periods  The  real  and  senous  terror- 
ist threat  in  Turkey  cannot  be  discounted,  yet 
human  rights  reforms  and  the  fair  treatment  of 
all  criminal  defendants  should  not  be  made 
contingent  upon  the  cessation  of  terronst  ac- 
tivity While  all  nations  have  a  right,  indeed  a 
duty,  to  protect  the  security  of  their  citizens 
and  the  inviolability  of  their  borders,  they  are 
also  obligated  to  protect  the  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  of  all  their  citizens.  A 
difficult  balance  is  required,  but  I  believe  that 
a  nation  must  come  down  on  the  side  of  pro- 
tecting individual  freedoms. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
also  to  commend  the  members  of  the  Turkish 
Grand  National  Assembly  for  their  efforts  in 
crafting  this  tarsighted.  progressive,  and  great- 
ly needed  legislation  Unfortunately,  the  fate  of 
the  judicial  reform  package  remains  uncertain. 
The  legislation  will  now  be  sent  back  to  the 
Parliament,  where  it  will  either  be  amended  or 
resubmitted  to  President  Ozal  in  its  present 
form  It  resubmitted  without  changes,  the 
President,  under  terms  of  the  Turkish  Con- 
stitution, will  not  be  able  to  exercise  his  veto 
a  second  time 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  the  hope  of  all  who  sup- 
port the  democratic  State  of  Turkey  that  the 
much  needed  reforms  as  outlined  in  the  legis- 
lation be  adopted  as  soon  as  possible.  Any- 
thing less  would  appear  to  represent  a  dimin- 
ished eftort  by  the  Government  of  Turkey  to 
fulfill  commitments  undertaken  in  the  Helsinki 
process  and  other  international  human  rights 
documents 


BONANZAS     WOULD  RE  A 
MISTAKE 


HON.  STLNT  H.  HOYER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdnenday.  June  10.  1992 

Mr    HOYER    Mr    Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
note  with  disappointment  an  apparent  setback 


HON.  .ANDREW  JACOBS.  JR. 

OK  IMil.A,.SA 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI'.ES 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1992 
Mr  JACOBS   Mr   Speaker,  when  one  thinks 
of  Social  Security,  one  should  automatically 
think  of  four  names.  Roosevelt,  Cohen.  Myers, 
and  Ball. 


EXTENSIONS  OF   REMARKS 

This  excellently  eloquent  article  was  written 
by  Bob  Myers  and  Bob  Ball,  two  of  the  pio- 
neers of  the  financial  fortress  which  we  call 
Social  Security. 

■Bo.SASz.As"  Wmi.u  Bk  \  MisT.AKE 
I  By  Robert  M  Ball  anil  Robert  J.  Myers) 
In  the  t'uise  of  providinp  "justice"  to  a 
t;roup  of  retired  persons  who  are  alread.v  re- 
ceivin>,-  the  equitable  and  fair  amount  of  So- 
cial Securit.v  benefits  that  Con>rress  in- 
tended, we  may  be  about  to  witness  a  give- 
awa.v  that  will  match  anythint;  resulting 
Horn  HL"D  scandals  and  the  S&L  me.ss. 

These  retirees  call  themselves  -notch  ba- 
bies." 

Ori^'inally,  they  consisted  of  individuals 
born  in  1917-21,  But  lately,  proposals  have 
i;een  made  to  e.xpand  their  ranks  to  include 
r^ople  bor-n  in  1922-26  The  'notch  babies" 
claim  that  they  have  been  cheated  by  the 
t'overnment  out  of  rightfully  earned  Social 
Security  benefits.  (Of  course,  not  everyone 
born  during  those  years  supports  the  demand 
of  the  "notch  babies";  in  fact,  quite  the  op- 
posite may  be  true.i  But.  are  these  demands 
fair^  Lets  look  at  the  facts. 

In  1972.  the  procedure  which  Congress 
adopted  to  provide  automatic  cost  of  living 
adjustments  unintentionally  resulted  in 
over-inde.xed  benefits  under  the  economic 
conditions  which  occurred  shortly  there- 
after. This  meant  that  unless  changes  were 
made,  in  the  long  run  some  people  would 
have  been  eligible  for  far  higher  Ijenefits 
than  have  ever  been  intended  isome.  for  ex- 
ample, would  have  been  eligible  for  benefits 
when  they  retired  that  would  have  been 
higher  than  the  earnings  on  which  their  ben- 
efits were  ba.sed.  i  Under  those  pi-ovisions.  the 
Social  Security  trust  fund  would  have  t>een 
completely  exhausted  in  a  few  decades. 

In  1977,  Congress  dei,  ided  to  remedy  its 
mistake.  Rather  than  reducing  benefits  for 
those  already  retired,  the  lawmakers  devel- 
oped a  plan  to  gradually  lower  the  uninten- 
tionally high  benefits  for  those  retiring  in 
the  future.  The  plan  included  three  benefit 
computation  methods:  di  the  old  method 
that  continues  to  those  born  before  1917.  i2i 
the  new  method  that  applies  to  those  born  m 
1917  or  thereafter,  and  i3i  a  transitional 
method  designed  to  ease  the  impact  of  the 
change  in  comput.ation  methods  for  those 
born  in  1917-21.  Persons  born  during  that 
five-year  period  can  have  their  benefits  cal- 
LUlated  using  the  new  method  and  the  tran- 
sitional method  and  they  receive  whichever 
amount  is  higher,  nn  fact,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  transitional  method,  many  individ- 
uals born  in  1917-21  would  be  receiving  lower 
benefits  than  they  are  today.) 

Despite  this,  some  retirees  born  during 
those  five  years.  1917-21.  who  did  not  retire 
at  age  62.  but  rather  worked  well  beyond 
them,  have  complained  bitterly  about  what 
they  call  the  "notch";  a  situation  in  which 
their  Social  Security  benefits  may  be  lower 
than  those  of  individuals  with  comparable 
earnings  records  who  were  born  in  1910-16 
land  who  might  be  called  "bonanza  babies  " 
because  they  are  receiving  higher  benefits 
than  Congress  intended,  i 

Never  mind  that  the  "notch  babies"  are 
getting  the  equitable,  actuarially  fair  bene- 
fits the  Congress  intended  and  are  receiving 
benefits  computed  in  the  same  way  as  all 
those  who  come  after.  Instead  they  are  de- 
manding that  their  benefits  be  raised  so  that 
they  can  also  be  "bonanza  babies." 

To  make  matters  worse,  some  groups  pur- 
poi'ting  to  represent  these  individuals  have 
sought  to  expand  the  definition  of  "notch  ba- 
bies""   to    include    those    born    1922-26.    Thev 
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argue  that  the  proposed  "cori'ection"  of  ben- 
efits for  those  born  in  1917-21  would  create  a 
new  "notch"  for  those  born  during  the  fol- 
lowing five-year  period.  Of  course,  this  strat- 
egy would  also  double  the  number  of  poten- 
tial contributors  to  the  group  seeking  "jus- 
tice'" for  them. 

What's  the  Ixittom  line''  Even  a  so-called 
"watered  down  "  proposal  now  before  Con- 
gress to  raise  benefits  for  "notch  babies" 
would  cost  the  Social  Security  trust  funds 
an  estimated  $324  billion,  including  the  loss 
of  interest  on  moneys  needed  to  pay  the  ad- 
ditional benefits.  Clearly,  the  cu.-re'nt  Social 
Security  financing  plan— crafted  in  1983  after 
months  of  negotiations  and  quite  successful 
to  date— does  not  provide  for  this  or  any 
other  major  new  expenditure. 

Congress  made  a  mistake  m  1972  resulting 
m  windfalls  for  those  retirees  born  shortly 
before  those  now  complaining.  Nearly  20 
years  later,  it  would  only  compound  the 
error  by  greatly  expanding  the  numiber  of 
people  who  would  receive  such  "bonanzas."" 

(Robert  M.  Ball  was  Commiissioner  of  So- 
cial Security  from  1962  to  1973.  Robert  J. 
Myers  was  Chief  Actuary  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity .Administration  from  1947  to  1982  Both 
served  with  the  President's  National  Com- 
mission on  Social  Security  Reform  in  1982 
and  1983.1 


.JOHN  HALL  LEADS  BEACON  COUN- 
CILS  MLNORITY  BUSINESS  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINLN 

iiF  KLOklli.^ 
IN  THE  HOLSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  June  10. 1992 

Ms  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  John  Hall,  who  recently 
was  featured  m  the  Miami  Herald  after  becom- 
ing the  vice  president  of  Minority  Business  and 
Economic  Development  for  Miami's  Beacon 
Council.  The  article,  "Man  who  'makes  things 
happen'  leads  Beacon's  minority  program"  by 
Charles  Rabin  descnbes  how  Mr.  Hall's  back- 
ground prepared  him  for  this  new  challenge 

John  Hali  has  'oeen  named  vice  president  of 
Minority  Busines.^  and  Econom.ic  Develop- 
ment for  Miami's  Beacon  Council. 

"Minorities,  specifically  blacks,  must  Im- 
prove their  skill  level."  Hall  said.  "There 
must  be  an  educational  and  training  link. 
They  must  do  better." 

In  his  new  job.  Hall  will  try  to  establish 
closer  working  relations  between  minorities 
and  the  business  and  economic  community. 
"Frankly,  we're  still  defining  the  role  the 
departm.ent  will  play."  he  said. 

Upon  his  appointment  last  month.  Hall 
took  a  leave  of  absence  from  his  own  com- 
pany. Urtjan  Development  Corp.  of  Greater 
Miami,  to  work  full-time  with  the  Beacon 
Council.  Urban  Development  works  on  plan- 
ning with  Greater  Miami  Neighborhoods  and 
Tools  for  Change,  nonprofit  organizations 
that  exist  to  help  Dades  underprivileged. 

Beacon  Council  President  John  C.  Ander- 
son said  he  selected  Hall  because  he  "makes 
things  happen."' 

'•I  clearly  recruited  John  Hall."  he  said.  "I 
quietly  began  talking  with  black  community 
leaders  and  Johns  name  kept  popping  up." 

CO.MMUNiTV  .'SERVICE 

The  appointment  is  one  more  step  by  Hall 
along  a  road  of  community  service. 

While  an  undergraduate  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity in  Washington.  Hall  spent  tim.e  working 
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for  Sens.  Ml  lie  Monroney  of  Oklahoma  and 
Thomas  EaRleton  of  Missouri 

•I  started  as  an  office  boy  with  Monroney 
and  ended  up  writing  speeches  and  runninK 
his  campaiKn."  Hall  said. 

He  worked  for  EaKleton  In  the  same  capac- 
ity durlnn  his  run  for  the  vice  presidency 
with  Georne  McGovern.  until  Ea^leton  was 
asked  to  step  down  after  public  disclosure  of 
his  psychiatric  treatment. 

After  Howard.  Hall  graduated  from  the 
Harvard  Business  School  in  1971.  He  went  dl 
rectly  Into  minority  business  development, 
serving  the  National  Council  for  Kcjual  Busi- 
ness Opportunity  in  Washington  for  two 
years. 

He  joined  Mark  Battles  Associates  in  1973, 
a  firm  that  specialized  In  applied  K'overn- 
ment  research,  after  the  company  agreed  to 
give  him  controlling  interest  If  he  could  turn 
Its  fortunes  around.  He  stayed  there  for  12 
years,  closed  shop  and  moved  to  Miami  in 
1866. 

WATSON  ISLAND  PROJECTS 

That  year  Hall  was  recruited  by  Miami  Ma- 
rine Exposition  Inc..  to  a.ssist  in  projects 
planned  for  Watson  Island  But  three  months 
later  he  left  to  start  his  own  firm 

'He's  a  people  person,"  Anderson  said.  '  He 
communicates  complex  Issues  very  easily, 
and  he's  got  an  extremely  strong  back- 
ground." 

Hall.  46.  who  Is  married  and  has  three  chil- 
dren, likes  Florida's  "up6  and  downs." 

•My  most  defined  goal  Is  the  employment 
of  minorities  with  little  education;  Its  one 
of  the  biggest  problems  in  America."  he  said 
•■I  would  like  to  facilitate  putting  a  major 
dent  m  the  number  of  nonworklng  minority, 
specifically  blacks,  in  Dade  County." 

I  am  happy  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr  Hall  by  re- 
printing this  article  His,  extensive  experience 
ancj  commitment  will  be  a  major  asset  in  the 
Beacon  Council's  war  on  unemployment. 


TELI.INT.    THK  TKl'TH  ABOUT 
PALAL' 


HON.  RON  de  LIGO 

I  iK  IHl  \  MU'.is  ;-■.  \\:  I-. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdyiexdit)/.  June  W.  I99J 
Mr  DE  LUGO  Mr  Speaker,  last  week,  the 
United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council  completed 
Its  regular  annual  meeting  on  the  territory  that 
the  United  States  is  responsible  tor  admin- 
istering on  behalt  ot  the  United  Nations  the 
western  Pantic  islands  ot  Palau 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from  Calilorma. 
GEOMC.fc  MauM,  and  l  were  very  disappointed 
by  the  wntlen  report  that  the  executive  branch 
submitted  to  the  Council  on  how  our  Nation 
discharged  its  responsibilities  regarding  Palau 
in  1991  It  tailed  to  report  realities  that  were 
inconsistent  with  the  administration's  policy 
goals 

The  most  egregious  example  ot  this  was 
found  in  its  selective  reporting  ot  our  primary 
trusteeship  obligation  developing  the  territory 
into  a  self  governing  status  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  its  people  Mr  Miller,  as  chair- 
man ol  the  full  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  and  I.  as  chairman  of  the  Insular 
and  International  Atlairs  Sutxommittee  pointed 
out  the  report's  deficiencies  m  this  regard  to 
the  Secretary  ot  State  in  a  letter  that  i  will  in 
elude  in  the  RECORD  with  ttiis  Statement 


FXThNSIONS  or   KIM.ARKS 

in  our  letter.  Chairman  Mullh  and  I  also 
objected  to  the  administration  s  efforts  to  pres- 
sure Palau  into  approving  a  compact  of  tree 
association  ttiat  the  Ur-iited  States  has  ap- 
proved through  legislation  that  we  sponsored 
The  administration  has  been  applying  this 
pressure  in  a  number  of  ways,  irxluding  re- 
peatedly suggesting  that  independence— 
which  most  Palauans  do  not  seem  to  want— 
IS  ttie  only  alternative  to  approving  the  com- 
pact as  It  has  already  been  approved  by  the 
United  States 

In  tact,  there  are  other  alternatives,  irKlud- 
mg  working  out  modifications  to  the  compact. 
as  Palau  s  leaders  have  proposed  and  as  the 
bipartisan  leadership  of  the  Interior  arxj  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  has  recommended  Trying 
to  limit  the  options,  as  the  administration  has. 
does  a  disservice  to  our  Nations  commitntent 
of  self  determination  m  Palau  It  may  also 
prove  to  be  counterproductive  iri  terms  of  fi- 
nally resolving  the  future  political  status  of  the 

islands 

The  unfairness  of  the  administrations  ap- 
proacti — particulary  because  tiny  Palau  has  al 
most  no  power  in  comparison  to  our  great  Na- 
tion's almost  total  power— was  very  clearly  ex- 
plained in  an  editorial  in  the  Pacific  Daily 
News  that  commented  on  the  letter  that  Chair- 
man Miller  and  I  sent  to  Secretary  Baker  on 
this  matter    I  will  also  include  this  editorial  m 

the  Record. 

In  contrast  to  the  administration's  sanitized 
report  on  the  situation  in  Palau.  the  territory's 
Minister  of  State  more  accurately  descrit>ed 
the  situation  m  his  address  to  the  Trusteeship 
Council  That  he  did  so  comes  as  no  surprise 
t)ecause  Minister  Santos  Olikong  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  successful  fight  against  po- 
litical intimidation  and  corruption  in  the  islands. 
He  defied  physical  attack  and  first  made  many 
of  us  in  this  House  aware  of  problems  of 
Palau.  which  caused  ljs  to  insist  that  these 
problems  tx  addressed  l  will  also  include  in 
the  Record  excerpts  from  his  statement  that 
are  related  to  the  status  issue; 
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Hon.  Jamks  a.  Bakkk  111. 
SrtTvtaru  ol  Stair. 
Wiishmtjtiin,  OC- 

DK.-Mt  Mk  SKCRtrrARV  We  are  uppalled  by 
the  inadequate  and  Inaccurate  Information 
on  political  advancement  contained  In  the 
fiscal  year  1991  report  to  the  United  Nations 
on  the  administration  of  the  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

A  total  of  only  about  one  page  In  this  190 
page  report  is  devoted  to  how  our  nation  dis- 
Lharged  Its  primary  trusteeship  obligation 
developing  the  islands  of  Palau  into  a  self- 
governing  status  in  accordance  with  the  free- 
ly expre.Hsed  wishes  of  its  people.  And  this 
scant  treatment  Is  deficient  and  misleading. 

The  following  statement*,  which  represent 
most  of  what  was  reported  on  this  pre- 
eminent responsibility,  require  correction. 

Patau's  executive  branch  "emphasized  that 
free  association  continued  to  be  the  status  of 
•  hoice  for  the  people   "  ip  Mi 

In  fart,  Palau's  executive  and  letflslatlve 
leadership  emphasized  many  times  that, 
while  they  still  prefer  free  association,  thev 
believe  the  proposed  compact  for  it  iwhich 
Palau  has  not  approved  In  seven  referenda  i 
will  not  \>e  approved  by  their  people  as  Is." 
■No  progress  towards  resolution  of  the  po- 
litical status  situation  was  made  '   ip.  53i 
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111  fact.  Palau  s  leaders  agreed  upon  modi- 
fication to  the  compact  that  they  believed 
would  enable  the  future  status  to  be  re- 
solved. 

The  L'nlted  States  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide whatever  assistance  and  counsel  is  nec- 
essary and  requeste<l  in  order  that  the  people 
of  Palau  may  resolve  their  political  status  as 
I'xpeiUtlouslv  as  possible      ip.  95) 

In  fact,  the  Administration  has  consist- 
ently decUneil  Palau  s  repeated  requests  to 
try  to  work  out  compact  modifications  that 
it-s  united  leaders  have  said  are  necessary. 

The  United  States  prefers  the  compact  of 
free  association  approved  by  the  Congress  in 
1986  but  IS  prepared  to  consider  independ- 
ence  "  ip.  97i 

In  fact,  the  1986  law  did  not  authorize  the 
(  ompact  to  he  Implemented  Instead,  this  au- 
thority was  granted  by  a  1989  law  that  also 
effectively  modified  the  compact  Further, 
as  the  primary  sponsors  of  that  law,  we  must 
remind  you  that  the  approval  was  made  sub- 
ject to  Palau's  actual  approval  of  the  com- 
pact^which  has  still  not  ixcurred.  This  ap- 
proval was  granted  because,  even  though  the 
compact  had  not  been  actually  approved,  the 
compact  had  (wen  supported  by  the  majority 
of  Palau's  people  .  and  not  because  we 
pielerreu  "  it. 

Our  commitment  has  been  the  same  as 
that  which  the  United  States  assumed  in  en- 
tering into  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  to 
support  the  political  development  of  Palau 
based  on  the  self  determination  of  its  people. 
As  chairmen  of  the  committee  and  sub- 
committee of  the  House  with  jurisdiction 
over  trust  teiTiiory  matters,  we  would  con- 
sider whatever  self-governing  status  they 
.sought.  The  Administrations  repeated  sug- 
gestions of  independence— which  they  do  not 
seem  to  want— as  the  alternative  to  the  com- 
pact Is  a  thinly-veiled  threat  unbecoming  of 
a  great  nation. 

Finally  on  this  matter,  we  note  that  the 
repoiT  does  make  some  reference  to  the  ef- 
forts of  Palau's  leaders  to  have  the  compact 
modified  by  noting  that  they  met  with  Ad- 
ministration officials  and  appeared  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Insulai  and  Inter- 
national Affairs.  But  the  explanations  of 
their  purpose— "to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
reopening  a  dialogue  on  modifying  the  Com- 
pact .  .  to  discuss  a  number  of  issues  of 
vital  concern  .  .  including  political  status 
(and  to  make  proposals]  to  resolve  the 
impasse  on  political  status  "  (p.  8i  really  do 
not  explain  their  position. 

Additionally,  the  report  also  does  not  ex- 
plain the  efforts  of  Palau  and  the  Congress 
to  prevent  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
from  dictating  Palau  s  budget  contrary  to 
Palau's  constitutional  processes  and  it 
glosses  over  other  problems  facing  Palau. 

One  of  our  nation  s  greatest  strengths  is 
our  commitment  to  the  truth.  We  do  not 
need  to  mask  It  as  totalitarian  states  do. 

In  closing,  we  want  to  recognize  that  Am- 
bassador Tahlr-Khelt's  statement  in  the  U.N 
Trusteeship  Council  last  week  was  more 
forthcoming  than  the  report  was  on  the  sta- 
tus issue,  although  the  statement  erro- 
neously suggested  congressional  acceptance 
of  Administration  views.  We  also  recognize 
that  the  Department  of  State  is  not  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  the  reports  defi- 
ciencies because  the  material  for  it  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Interior  Department,  which  is 
fully  responsible  under  law  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  trust  territory  However,  since 
the  report  was  transmitted  by  the  State  De- 
partment, we  strongly  urge  that  you  have  its 
incomplete  and  misleading  statements  cor- 
rected. 

Sincerely. 

Ron  I)F.  Ltco. 
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Ch-uinmin.    .Suhcommittpe    on    Insular    and 
International  .Atlairs. 

Geokgk  MlI.l.F.ft. 
Chairman. 

[From  the  Pacific  Daily  News.  June  5.  1992] 

Give;  Hki.p.  Rkspkct  in  Pai.al's  Qikst 
We  agree  with  U.S.  Rep.  George  Miller  and 
Congress  Del  Ron  de  Lugo,  the  .State  De- 
partment has  been  bullying  Palau  and  it  has 
managed  to  get  the  United  Nations  to  go 
along  with  the  act.  In  an  embarrassing  dis- 
play of  power,  especially  in  the  last  few 
years,  the  U.S.  has  managed  to  let  Palau 
know  that  it  does  not  respect  the  wishes  ol 
Palau's  people. 

Palauans  have  adopted  a  constitution,  but 
demands  from  the  United  States  concerning 
certain  measures  in  the  document  have 
caused  problems.  Palau  s  president  says  he's 
fed  up  with  Palauans  being  blamed  for  stale- 
mate. So  are  we.  If  the  United  .States  would 
accept  the  constitution  as  a  mandate  of  the 
Palauan  people,  this  hullabaloo  would  prob- 
ably not  be  taking  place. 

Let's  say  Palau  doesn't  like  the  United 
States  constitution's  part  about  the  right  to 
bear  arms.  Palau  harps  on  this  point  for  a 
decade  and  demands  the  U.S.  tjecorne  gun 
free  like  Palau.  Palau  loans  some  money,  not 
much  mind  you.  to  anti-gun  activists  in  the 
states.  The  activists  manage  to  get  some  ref- 
erendums  placed  on  some  ballots  over  the 
years,  but  no  one  in  the  U.S.  can  reach  a 
vote  that  would  override  the  Constitution. 
The  United  States  government,  of  course,  ig- 
nores Palau.  The  Constitution  is  a  document 
that  is  a  mandate  of  its  citizens  guarantee- 
ing certain  rights  that  Americans  feel  are 
important  for  existence  as  a  society.  It  cer- 
tainly isn't  going  to  let  a  tiunch  of  islanders 
tell  it  what  to  do.  But  Palau  isn't  finished.  It 
takes  its  case  to  the  United  Nations,  says  it 
has  given  the  U.S.  many  chances  to  see  the 
light  and  now  wants  action. 

So  the  U.N..  believing  Palau  is  being  to- 
uilly  honest  and  is  disclosing  all.  tells  the 
U.S.  to  Ignore  its  people,  drop  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  bear  arms  or  it  will  see  that 
the  union  is  dissolved  and  each  state  is 
forced  to  be  independent. 

This  scenario  is  improbable  and  impos- 
sible. becau.se  Palau  wields  little  power  on 
the  world  scene.  But  reversing  roles,  this  is 
what  IS  happening  to  Palau  now. 

The  congressmen  said  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment should  be  •'to  support  the  political  de- 
velopment of  Palau  based  on  the  self-deter- 
mination of  Its  people."  They're  right. 

If  the  Palauan  people  feel  strongly  enough 
about  the  provisions  In  their  constitution, 
they  should  stick  by  their  guns  and  go  for 
independence.  But  what  bothers  us  is  that 
the  U.S.  hasn't  left  Palau  in  a  good  position 
to  do  this.  It  hasn't  returned  the  country  to 
its  level  of  self-sufficiency  that  it  enjoyed 
before  the  war.  thus  putting  Palau  in  a  ter- 
rible predicament. 

The  July  13  vote  is  pivotal  to  settling  the 
hard  feelings  brought  on  by  this  stalemate  so 
Palau  can  perserve. 

Ope:ninc  Statement  uy  Hon,  Santo.s 
Olikong 
Mr  President  and  distinguished  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council, 
the  termination  of  the  last  trusteeship  on 
Earth  must  be  the  goal  and  the  purpose  of 
this  1992  Council  Se.ssion.  Together  let  us  re- 
view the  events  of  the  last  year  and  address 
the  prevailing  issues  preventing  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  trusteeship  and  devise  a  plan  of 
its  eventual  termination,  and  take  bold  and 
decisive  steps  to  achieve  Patau's  goal  of  true 
self  rule  .  .  . 
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Last  year,  we  reported  the  formation  of  a 
working  group  to  identify  and  propose  to  the 
United  States  modifications  to  the  compact 
in  the  context  of  present  realities  and  the 
changing  world  order.  Palau  suggested  the 
removal  of  nuclear  provisions  fr-om  the  Com- 
pact, but  was  advised  right  away  that  this 
was  not  acceptable;  it  sought  a  shorter  term 
of  the  Free  Association  relationship  and  re- 
designation  of  land  areas  which  the  United 
States  could  commandeer  for  military  pur- 
poses. These  proposed  Compact  modifica- 
tions were  formally  relayed  to  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador James  Wilkinson,  who  led  the  delega- 
tion of  the  .^dmlnistering  Authority  in  your 
last  two  annua!  sessions,  during  his  two  vis- 
its to  Palau  to  hear  our  concerns  and  seek 
common  grounds  with  us.  They  were  also  of- 
ficially transmitted  in  writing  to  the  United 
States  Government  by  the  Palauan  political 
leadership  last  October  1991.  Unfortunately, 
on  .\pril  7.  1992.  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  State  re^ponded  by  summarily  re- 
jecting all  the  propo.'^ed  modifications.  And 
while  I  understand  that  the  United  States 
has  concerns  of  its  own.  we  cannot  figure  out 
why  it  took  the  Administering  Authority 
nearly  a  year  just  to  say  •No"  in  the  end. 

Palau  continues  to  seek  ways  to  resolve 
the  political  status  issue.  Shortly  after  the 
ViMting  Mission  left,  a  citizens'  petition  to 
allow  ratification  of  the  Compact  by  a  sim- 
ple majority  vote  was  pre.sented  to  the  gov- 
ernment. That  petition  has  been  verified  by 
our  Election  Commission  to  bear  valid  signa- 
tures of  more  than  25%  of  our  registered  vot- 
ers as  required  by  our  Constitution  for  any 
popular  initiative  to  be  effective.  Upon  its 
receipt.  President  Etpison  formally  submit- 
ted a  legislative  proposal  to  our  National 
Congress  designed  to  provide  for  a  Constitu- 
tional .Amendment  Referendum  as  requested 
by  the  Petition.  But  since  the  proposed  bi:i 
did  not  get  enacted  by  the  Congress  m  time 
to  insure  a  vote  within  the  90-day  period 
specified  in  the  Petition,  the  President  has 
set  July  13.  1992  as  the  referendum  date. 
President  Etpison  and  other  leaders  of  Palau 
had  hoped  for  a  congressional  act  calling  for 
a  referendum  to  amend  the  Constitution. 
However,  all  interests  appear  lo  agree  that 
the  Petition,  through  executive  order,  must 
be  placed  before  the  voters,  to  be  accepted  or 
rejected  in  a  fair  and  open  election,  as  the 
voters  decide. 

I  cannot  predict  now  what  the  outcome  of 
that  vote  will  be.  Absent  modifications  :n 
the  Compact  which  Palau's  leadership  had 
hoped  to  obtain  from  the  .Administering  Au- 
thority, the  electorate  may  refuse  to  change 
the  75°t.  requirement  for  a  Compact  approval 
which  had  frustrated  seven  previous  plebi- 
scites. Even  if  the  Petition  passes,  we  cannot 
be  certain  that  our  voters  will  subsequently 
approve  the  present  version  of  the  Compact, 
unless  some  better  assurances  come  about 
from  the  United  States  relating  to  military 
land  use  rights  and  the  term  of  the  agree- 
ment. I  sincerely  hope,  however,  that  within 
the  next  one  year,  the  United  States  and 
Palau  will  come  to  terms  on  their  future  re- 
lations and  that  this  Couniil  can  then  term.i- 
nate  the  World's  remaining  trust  territory. 

President  Etpison.  who  staunchly  supports 
the  Compact  of  Free  Association  with  the 
proposed  modifications,  has  declared  that 
the  Eight  Referendum  on  the  Compact  will 
be  the  last  .  .  .  Should  the  Palauan  voters  in 
the  polls  reject  the  Compact  of  Free  .Associa- 
tion, with  or  without  our  suggested  changes, 
then  Palau  and  its  people  will  have  no  other 
choice  but  must  explore  an  alternate  status 
arrangement. 

We  aie  determined  to  put  an  honorable  end 
to  the  trusteeship  in  the  first  year  of  the 
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next  adm.inistration.  This  we  hope  to  work 
out  with  the  blessings  of  the  Divine  P*rovi- 
dence.  with  your  helping  hand,  and  with  the 
goodwill  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
This  we  hope  to  achieve  m  the  spirit  of 
peace,  harmony  and  understanding. 

KOM  Kmal  Mesuland. 


DOE.S  OUR  CURRENT  MEDICAID 
LAW  MAKE  SENSE 


HON.  PETIR  H.  KOSTMAYER 

')F  >'e;nnsvi,\  an;a 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NT.ATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1992 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  cur- 
rent law.  Federal  funds  may  not  be  used  for 
Medicaid-eligible  patients  to  get  mental  health 
services  in  private,  freestanding  psychiatric 
hospitals.  If,  however,  the  identical  services 
are  provided  in  a  psychiatric  facility  affiliated 
with  a  hospital  Federal  funds  may  be  used 
Given  that  both  the  services  and  the  reim- 
bursements are  identical,  this  rule  appears  to 
be  arbitrary  and  unfair 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  chosen  to 
provide  Medicaid  reimbursement  for  private. 
freestanding  psychiatric  hospitals  using  'lOO 
percent  State  funds  Using  the  experience  in 
Pennsylvania,  we  can  now  determine  the  ap- 
propriateness of  providing  Medicaid  funding 
for  private,  freestanding  psychiatric  hospitals 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  providing 
such  reimbursement.  This  legislation  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  conduct  a  study  analyzing  any  variation 
in  utilization,  costs,  and  quality  of  care  t>e- 
tween  private,  freestanding  hospitals  and 
those  affiliated  with  hospitals 

We  in  Congress  need  to  understand  the  im- 
plications of  Federal  rules  and  regulations  cur- 
rently in  place.  This  study  will  help  Congress 
determine  whether  the  provision  of  the  Medic- 
aid law  prohibiting  payments  to  private,  free- 
standing psychiatric  hospitals  makes  sense,  or 
if  following  the  Pennsylvania  example, 
changes  in  reimbursement  can  occur  without 
undermining  patient  care  or  increasing  costs 
to  the  Federal  Government 

I  encourage  all  of  my  colleagues  to  cospon- 
sor  this  important  legislation  and  learn  about 
the  implications  of  our  Medicare  policy 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  FRANCES 
MORTEN  FROELICHER 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  C\RDIN 

iiF  ^!AH^  ;,an:< 

l.N  THE  HOU.se  of  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1992 
Mr,  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
recognize  and  pay  tribute  to  Mrs.  Frances 
Morton  Froelicher — teacher,  citizen  city  plan- 
ner, and  community  organizer  Mrs.  Froelicher 
has  been  a  catalyst  for  change  in  the  Balti- 
nx)re  and  Maryland  communities  A  "Jenny 
Appleseed"  of  ideas,  her  greatest  talent  has 
t>een  in  bnnging  new  ideas  from  the  fringe  into 
the  mainstream,  cajoling  the  system  into  en> 
bracing  change. 

Mrs.  Froelicher's  success  in  the  crusade  for 
better  housing  and  planning  in  Baltimore  was 
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characterised  by  her  loundinq  ol  ihe  Citizens 
Planning  and  Housing  Association  in  1941  and 
her  tenure  as  its  executive  director  from  1945 
to  1969  Unafraid  to  promote  change,  she 
pushed  through  a  series  of  reforms  that  made 
CPHA's  one  of  the  most  successful  citizens 
group  in  Baltirrxire 

After  her  retirement  from  the  CPHA  m  1970. 
Mrs  Froelicher  set  her  signs  on  improving  the 
environment  The  Air  Quality  Division  of  the 
Maryland  State  Department  of  Health  and 
Mental  Hygiene  asked  Mrs  Froelicher  to  orqa 
nize  a  coalition  to  support  air  quality  stand 
ards  Sue  created  the  Better  Air  Coalition  that 
was  formed  with  more  than  50  participating 
groups  Her  etiorts  resulted  m  adopting  strict 
standards  aimed  at  improving  air  quality 

Mrs  Froelicher's  continuing  interest  in  the 
environment  also  led  her  to  found  the  Balti 
more  Environmental  Center  in  1971.  to  orga 
nize  Pennsylvania's  South  Mountain  Audubon, 
to  chair  the  Water  Pollution  Committee  of  the 
Monroe  County.  FL.  League  of  Women  Vot 
ers.  and  to  organize  and  preside  over  the 
Strav^berry  Hill  Foundation 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  lom  with  me 
in  saluting  Frances  Morton  Froelicher.  whose 
innovative  goals  combined  with  intense  dedi- 
cation and  altruism,  have  helped  improve  all 
our  lives. 
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their  path  o(  excellence  and  their  founding  on 
August  23.  1992 


TRIBUTE  TO  TH?:  NATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  HKAl.TH  UNIT  COOR- 
DINATOHS 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  KEPKESENTATIVES 
Wf'd'U-sdait    Junr  10,  1992 

Mr  OILMAN  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor 
and  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  once  again 
commend  and  congratulate  Ms  Dorothy  Bar- 
num  for  her  hard  working  dedication  and  unre- 
lenting ettort  in  promoting  the  ideals  and  goals 
of  the  Mid-Hudson  Valley  Chapter  of  National 
Association  of  Health  Unit  Coordinators  m  the 
22d  Congressional  District  of  New  York 

Celebrating  their  12th  anniversary  in  August 
of  this  year,  the  National  Association  of  Health 
Unit    Coordinators,     making     rapid    advance 
ments     m     medicine     and     encouraging     the 
growth  and  expansion  of  health  unit  coordina 
tors,    continues    to    strive    tor    excellence    by 
adopting  a  Code  of  Ethics  and  Standards  of 
Practice  and  carrying  on  education  programs 
that  assist  health  unit  coordinators  m  remain 
ing   knowledgeable   with   the   ever   advarx:inq 
technology  of  the  health  care  field 

In  the  past  1 1  years,  the  association  has 
generated  a  numt)er  of  nationally  certified  pro 
grams  as  well  as  instituted  standards  of  prac 
tice  and  accreditation  Mr  Sneaker,  it  is  vitally 
important  for  the  public  to  t>e  informed  of  the 
valuable  contributions  that  National  Associa- 
tion of  Health  Unit  Coordinators  provide  in  the 
health  care  system  and  the  commitment  to  ex- 
cellence and  professionalism  that  they  are 
constantly  struggling  to  achieve 

Accordingly.   I  invite  my  colleagues  to  |0in 
today  in  congratulating  Ms    Barnum  and  the 
Mid-Hudson  Valley  Chapter  on  ttieir  third  anni 
versary  as  well  as  the  National  Association  of 
Health    Unit    Coordinators    as   they    celebrate 


CONGHKSSMAN   ZI.MMKR  SAl.UTKS 
.lEWISH  HERITAGE  EESTIVAL 

HON.  DICK  ZIMMER 

I  IF  NEW  .IEII.SEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NTATIVE.S 

Wednesdai/ .  June  10.  1992 

Mr  ZIMMER  Mr  Speaker,  New  Jersey  is  a 
state  rich  m  cultural  diversity  Our  proximity  to 
Ellis  Island  made  New  Jersey  a  gateway  into 
America  for  immigrants  since  before  Ihe  turn 
of  century  Now  they  fly  Over  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty and  land  at  Newark  International  Airport, 

This  week  will  see  a  particularly  meaningful 
example  of  my  home  State's  role  m  America'? 
tradition  as  a  great  melting  pot  when  New  Jer- 
sey's Jewish  Heritage  Festival  begins  Thanks 
to  the  spread  of  freedom  and  human  rights 
around  the  world,  this  year's  festival  will  be  at- 
tended by  Soviet,  Syrian,  and  Ethiopian  Jews. 

The  festival  is  a  decades  old  celebration  of 
the  unique  Jewish  culture  That  these  immi- 
grants can  attend  such  a  celebration  and  are 
now  free  to  practice  their  religion — as  they 
never  could  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Syria,  and 
Ethiopia— serves  to  remind  us  all  of  how  lucky 
we  are  to  live  m  the  United  States 

Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  praise  the  organizers 
of  this  festival  for  highlighting  their  won  cul- 
tural heritage  which  is  thousands  of  years  old 
and  still  very  much  an  integral  part  of  the  di- 
verse cultural  fabric  ot  our  Nation 


TRIBUTE  TO  BKhNAlU)  POITIER 

HON.  1LL\NA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OK  KLOKllJ-^ 
LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATUES 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1992 

Ms  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  out 
standing  service  rendered  to  the  community  ot 
Miami,  and  the  young  people  of  Florida  b> 
Bernard  Poitier  A  man  who  saw  his  dream  ot 
going  into  business  for  himself  come  true  in 
1970,  Bernard  Poitier  returns  to  his  community 
what  he  has  earned  from  it 

Once  his  funeral  home  was  established, 
Bernard  Poitier  became  pastor  of  his  own 
church,  and  began  working  hard  to  make  an 
impact  on  his  corTimunity  He  targeted  stu- 
dents as  the  place  to  start,  and  is  serving  as 
a  mentor  for  students,  and  supports  student 
activities  and  sporting  events 

The  Miami  Herald  published  an  article  about 
this  outstanding  citizen,  which  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  Rlcohli 

LONUTI.MK  FUNEKAL  UiUKCTOK  GIVES  BACK  Tn 
COMMLNITY 

(By  Olympla  Duharii 

When  Bernard  Poitier  was  a  little  boy.  h>' 
was  on  a  constant  quest  for  dead  animal.- 
Dotfs.  cats,  rats,  mice  He  even  scooped  up 
:>'ail  kills  when  he  found  them. 

Poitier  tjuned  the  animals.  He  would  con 
vert  the  tjack  yard  of  his  Liberty  City  home 
into  a  funeral  parlor,  pour  bleach  over  the 
larcasses  to    ■emtjalm  "  the  animals,  and  re- 
cruit his  sisters  to  serve  as  mourners.  Some- 
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times,  hed  even  slip  a  dot?  Into  one  of  his 
mother's  dresses  Ijefore  he  said  the  last  rites 
and  lowered  it  Into  the  »rround. 

•I  always  knew  I  wanted  to  run  a  funeral 
home.  "  said  Poitier,  who  owns  Poitier  Fu- 
neral Home  in  Liberty  City  "That's  been  my 
dream  since  day  one  " 

On  Christmas  Day  1970.  Poitier  saw  his 
dream  realized.  He  opened  his  own  funeral 
parlor  on  the  corner  of  Northwest  62nd 
Street  and  23rd  Avenue.  Twenty-two  years 
lat«r,  the  building  .still  stands  on  the  same 
corner 

The  business  has  irrown  to  include  a  casket 
business,  a  church,  and  a  business  office.  .^ 
new  parlor  is  slated  to  open  next  month. 
Poitier.  who  ran  away  from  his  first  encoun- 
ter with  a  dead  human  body,  also  has 
changed.  He  became  pastor  of  his  own  church 
five  years  a^'o.  is  considering;  running  for 
county  mayor  and  Is  working;  hard  to  make 
an  impact  m  his  community. 

He  has  targeted  students  as  his  top  prior- 
ity A  former  teacher.  Poitier  serves  as  a 
mentor  for  students  at  several  Liberty  City 
schools,  sponsoring'  hot  dotr  parties  and  buy- 
ing trophies  He  was  recently  recognized  for 
hi.s  efforts  when  the  Miami  Commission 
named  him  one  of  five  outstanding  citizens 
of  the  year. 

I  think  It's  a  great  idea.  '  said  Jeanette 
Goa,  principal  of  Holmes  Elementary.  "If  we 
1  all  him  or  leave  a  message  for  him  to  come, 
he  will  stop  and  come  right  on  over  and  talk 
with  us." 

Goa  said  Poitier  tAkes  kids  to  his  funeral 
home  to  "shadow  "  him  us  he  works,  encour- 
ages kids  to  open  bank  accounts  and  spon- 
sors class  parties.  Poitier  also  sponsors 
study  sessions  for  students  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon at  his  church.  St.  Luke-Cousin  Memo- 
rial AME  Church. 

"You  have  to  remember  where  you  come 
from."  said  Poitier.  who  grew  up  on  Liberty 
City.  "I  firmly  t^elieve  that  if  you  do  good  to- 
ward people,  good  things  will  come  back  to 
you." 

Mr  Speaker,  I  commend  Bernard  Poitier  for 
his  outstanding  community  service  and  his 
commitment  to  the  youth  of  Miami 
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mayor  ot  Ceres  His  dedication  to  the  depart- 
ment and  the  people  he  served  will  be  sorely 
missed  I  would  like  to  wish  Gene  and  his 
wife.  Ella  well  as  they  are  able  to  en)oy  life  a 
little  more  after  his  retirement 


'runU'TK  TO  ALVA  C.KNE  FOWLER 

HON.  GARY  A.  CONDIT 

OK  CAI.lKOKNlA 
:N    THK  HOUSE  OF  KEPKESENTATIVES 

Wrdnrsduu.  Junf  Id.  1992 

Mr  CONDIT  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
honor  Commander  Alva  Gene  Fowler  of  the 
Ceres.  CA.  Department  of  Public  Safety  who 
will  be  retiring  on  June  30.  1992.  after  22 
years  ot  dedicated  service 

Gene  Fowler  entered  local  law  enforcement 
when  he  became  a  reserve  deputy  sheriff  for 
the  Stanislaus  County  Sheriff's  Department  in 
January  i970  In  October  of  1970  he  was 
hired  as  a  full-time  police  officer  with  the  city 
of  Ceres  On  September  11.  1973.  Mr  Fowler 
was  promoted  to  detective  In  1975.  he  was 
promoted  to  sergeant  In  June  1982.  he  was 
promoted  to  the  position  of  detective  sergeant 
In  1983.  Gene  was  made  police  commander 
in  which  he  had  the  responsibility  of  super 
vising  the  sen/ices  and  police  divisions  for  the 
public  safety  department  He  has  served  in 
that  position  for  nearly  9  years 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with  Gene 
Fowler   while    I    was   a   city   councilman    and 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  NATIONAL  ALLI- 
ANCE OF  PO.STAL  AND  FEDERAL 
E.VII'LOYEES 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OK  .SK\\   VOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPHESE.VTATIVES 

Widncsdau.  Juru-  10.  1992 

Mr  GREEN  of  New  York  Mr  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  honor  the  National  Alliance  of 
Postal  and  Federal  Employees,  the  oldest 
black-led  labor  union  in  the  Nation,  which  will 
celebrate  its  79th  anniversary  this  October  In 
celebration  of  that  landmark  anniversary,  in 
August,  the  union  will  hold  a  40th  Biennial  Na- 
tional Convention  in  New  York  City. 

I  should  like  to  thank  Noel  VS.  Murrain,  the 
President  of  the  Alliance,  and  Mr.  James  M 
McGee.  National  President  of  the  National  Alli- 
ance of  Postal  and  Federal  Employees  for  all 
of  their  hard  work  with  the  organization  and 
their  undying  dedication  to  making  the  labor 
union  a  success  Further,  I  should  like  to 
thank  the  Chairman  of  the  40th  Biennial  Na- 
tional Convention  Committee,  Wendy  J.  Kelly- 
Carter  for  her  etiorts  in  organizing  this  conven- 
tion 

I  should  also  ^ike  to  congratulate  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice  President  of  the  Alliance  for 
their  organization  of  the  Nation's  most  re- 
spected black-led  latxir  union  As  a  result  of 
their  efforts,  this  union  gives  black  employees 
an  opfxirtunity  to  tjenefit  wrthin  their  union. 

I  )oin  my  colleagues  in  extending  the  best  to 
all  of  the  members  of  the  National  Alliance  of 
Postal  and  Federal  Employees. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  SHLMEL 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OK  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESE.NTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1992 

Mr  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  salute  a  distinguished  gen- 
tleman, James  Shimel,  from  my  hometown  of 
Bay  City,  Ml.  James  Shimel  received  on  June 
9  the  Pathfinders  Award,  the  highest  recogni- 
tion of  his  support  for  HIV-positive  victims. 
This  award  was  given  to  14  outstanding  indi- 
viduals from  across  America  in  recognition  of 
their  leadership,  achievements  and  dedication 
to  the  fight  against  HIV/AIDS.  A  consortium  of 
18  nationally  recognized  organizations  known 
as  the  National  Partners  presented  the  Path- 
finders Awards  to  the  winners. 

As  a  member  of  the  Amencan  Red  Cross 
HIV/AIDS  task  force  in  Bay  City  Ml,  Mr. 
Shimel  has  quietly  become  a  leader  in  the  tn- 
county  areas  for  increasing  HIV/AIDS  aware- 
ness and  prevention.  Of  particular  note  is  the 
volunteer  time  and  emotional  support  he  has 
given  to  the  residents  of  Hope  House,  a  place 
which  has  provided  housing  to  HIV/AIDS  in- 
fected people  who  have  nowhere  to  go.  The 
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courageous  work  done  by  ordinary  citizens 
like  James  Shimel  reminds  us  how  a  tragedy 
like  AIDS  can  produce  remarkable  human  re- 
sponses. 

Regardless  ol  Mr  Shimel's  own  difficulties 
with  multiple  sclerosis,  he  has  put  his  own 
health  and  welfare  aside  to  help  others  m 
need.  His  leadership,  courage,  and  compas- 
sion in  the  fight  against  AIDS  shoukj  serve  as 
an  inspiration  to  us  all.  Please  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating James  Shimel  upon  receiving  the 
Pathfinders  Award  and  for  his  courage  and 
leadership  m  the  fight  against  HIV'AIDS. 


THE  20TH  ANNUAL  JEWISH 
CULTURAL  FESTIVAL 


HON.  FRANK  PALLONE,  JR. 

OK  SV.V.  .IKKsKV 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1992 

Mr  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
June  14,  1992,  the  Garden  State  Arts  Center 
in  Holmdel.  NJ.  will  be  the  site  of  the  20th  an- 
nual Jewish  Cultural  Festival.  This  enjoyable 
and  informative  event  always  attracts  thou- 
sands of  visitors  from  all  over  New  Jersey  and 
the  New  York  Metropolitan  area,  and  I  will  be 
proud  to  be  one  of  those  in  attendance. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  festival  is  a  Salute 
To  Israel.  Recently,  the  State  of  Israel  cele- 
brated the  44th  anniversary  of  its  independ- 
ence. During  those  years.  Israel  has  made  un- 
t>elievable  strides  that  are  the  envy  of  much  of 
the  world — even  if  many  other  nations  still  go 
through  the  motions  ot  denying  Israel's  legit- 
imacy. Israel  has  successfully  absortaed  wave 
after  wave  of  new  immigrants,  from  the  trau- 
matized survivors  of  the  Holocaust  in  Europe, 
to  the  masses  of  Sephardic  Jews  escaping 
poverty  and  religious  discrimination  in  Arab 
lands.  More  recently,  Israel  has  again  as- 
tounded the  world — and  confounded  her  cnt- 
ics — by  providing  a  new  home  and  a  new 
hope  to  the  long-suffering  Jewish  communities 
of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Ethiopia.  All 
the  while,  the  Israelis  have  built  up  an  impres- 
sive agricultural  and  industrial  infrastructure, 
successfully  deferxled  their  country  against 
hostile  neighbors  and,  most  amazing  of  all, 
adhered  to  the  principles  of  democracy. 

These  days,  the  America-Israel  relation  is 
going  through  a  rather  negative  period,  one 
that  I  hope  will  prove  to  tDe  a  short-lived 
phase.  Questions  are  being  raised  about  the 
need  for  the  continued  close  relationship  be- 
tween our  two  nations.  1  say  that  it  would  be 
a  big  mistake  to  abandon  this  alliance,  which 
has  been  and  still  is  vital  to  long-term  stability 
and  security.  The  current  controversy  over 
United  States  loan  guaranties  to  Israel  is  a 
particularly  sad  spectacle  for  friends  of  Israel 
to  behold.  It  troubles  that  much  of  the  con- 
troversy IS  rooted  in  a  simple  misunderstand- 
ing of  what  the  loan  guaranty  really  means.  It 
IS  not  a  SlO  billion  giveaway  to  Israel  from 
United  States  taxpayers.  The  United  States 
would  simply  be  co-signing  loans  tor  one  of 
the  World's  safest  credit  risks.  In  fact,  the 
United  States  economy  stands  to  benefit,  in 
the  short  and  long  term,  from  new  contracts 
for  the  hard-pressed  American  housing  indus- 
try, and  increased  exports  of  raw  materials 
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and  manufactured  goods  as  the  Israeli  econ- 
omy continues  to  grow  arxj  expand.  Thus,  the 
loan  guaranties  truly  tjenefit  tx)th  of  our  na- 
tions— the  true  test  of  the  value  of  any  bilat- 
eral alliance 

Sadly,  the  ugly  virus  of  anti-Semrtism  contin- 
ues to  plague  our  society,  and  much  of  the 
criticism  of  Israel  seems  rooted  in  this  form  of 
irrational  hatred  It  is  important  that  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Jewish  community,  as  well  as  all 
people  of  good  will,  fight  against  the  hatred 
and  the  stereotypes  that  are  targeted  at  Jew- 
ish-Amencan  citizens.  One  way  to  do  this  is  to 
highlight  the  many  significant  contnbutions  that 
Jews  have  made  to  world  culture  in  general 
and  American  society  m  particular,  through 
events  such  as  this  weekend's  Cultural  Fes- 
tival. We  will  probably  always  have  to  deal 
with  the  malevolent  influence  of  hate  mongers 
striking  at  the  margins  of  our  society  But  I  am 
confident  that  the  American  people  have  the 
will,  the  courage  and  the  national  institutions 
to  keep  the  hate  mongers  at  the  margins  while 
dedicating  our  Nation  to  accepting  and  em- 
bracing the  diversity  that  is  our  greatest 
strength 

I  would  particularly  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
chairman  ot  this  year's  festival,  Mr  Martin 
Hacker  of  Metuchen.  NJ  He  and  the  many 
volunteers  who  have  worked  to  organize  this 
year's  event  have  put  together  a  program  that 
includes  a  wide  range  of  cultural  activities,  ana 
which  will  feature  the  actors  Lou  Jacobi  and 
Paul  Zim  and  the  New  Jersey  Klesmer  Band 
We  who  live  in  the  Central  Jersey  area  are  in- 
deed fortunate  to  have  such  an  event  in  our 
region 


TRIBUTE  TO  SISTER  .MARY 
THOMAS  ZLNKAND.  R.S.M. 


HON.  NANCY  PELOSI 

OK  rAUFORM.A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1992 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
pay  tribute  and  give  special  thanks  to  Sister 
Mary  Thomas  Zinkand,  R  S.M  on  the  occa- 
sion of  her  retirement  as  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Mercy  Medical  Center,  a 
Catholic,  community  oriented  hospital,  in  Balti 
more,  MD  She  will  be  grea'ly  missed  for  her 
dedication,  compassion,  and  commitment  to 
helping  all  peoples.  The  Mercy  Hospital  Board 
of  Trustees  honored  Sister  Mary  Thomas  at  a 
community  brunch  in  Baltimore  on  Saturday, 
May  16. 

Sister  Mary  Thomas,  a  Battinxjre  native 
grew  up  in  Hamilton  and  studied  nursing  at 
the  Mercy  Hospital  School  of  Nursing  and 
Mount  Agnes  College.  As  a  graduate  nurse  in 
pediatrics  at  Mercy  Hospital,  she  made  the  de- 
cision to  become  a  nun  She  later  went  on  to 
earn  a  master's  degree  in  hospital  administra- 
tion from  St.  Louis  University. 

Sister  Mary  Thomas'  35-year  tenure  at 
Mercy  Hospital  is  marked  by  her  tremendous 
compassion  tor  and  understanding  of  the 
unique  needs  of  the  underprivileged  and  indi- 
gent. Throughout  her  years  of  service.  Sister 
Mary  has  not  faltered  in  her  commitment  to 
the  Mercy  community  and  the  people  of  Balti- 
more. 
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In  honor  of  Sister  Marys  retirement.  Arch- 
bishop William  H  Keeler  awarded  her  the 
afChdiocesan  Medal  ot  Honor  Auxiliary  Bishop 
P  Francis  Murphy  presided  over  a  special 
mass  in  her  honor  on  May  1  7  at  the  Basilica 
of  the  Assumption  where  he  attributed  the 
compiassionate  environment  at  Mercy  to  Sister 
Mary  Thomas 

Mr  Speaker.  Sister  Mary  Thomas  Zmkand's 
dedication,  commitment,  and  generosity  to 
others  will  be  greatly  missed  at  Mercy  Her 
life's  work  IS  an  inspiration  which  will  live  on 
in  the  hearts  ol  those  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  know  her,  and  will  continue  to  serve 
as  a  model  of  devotion  m  the  community 


TRIBUTE  TO    THF:    MiT  OF  C.UIDO 
MKNA 

HON.  1LL\.N.\  ROS-LEimNEN 

111'    II.OIIUjA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  10.  1992 

Ms  ROS  LEHTINEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  re 
rrtarkable  work  ot  Miami  artist  Guido  Mena 
Born  in  Havana.  Cuba  in  1956.  Guido  Mena 
nnoved  to  the  United  States  with  tiis  family  in 
1960  He  has  achieved  a  level  ol  siKcess  in 
both  commercial  and  fine  art  which  is  all  the 
more  unusual  because  he  is  colorblind 

The  Miami  Herald  published  an  article  about 
this  remarkable  artist,  titled  Artist  with  eye  lor 
color  IS  colorblind, '  which  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record; 

Wlit-n  artist,  GuliJo  Mena  splashed  vivul 
hues  across  t.he  poster  he  treiited  for  the  an- 
nual Calle  Ocho  festival,  he  captured  the  fes- 
tival's exuberance — as  well  as  that  of  the 
City. 

But.  Mena  says,  few  people  who  see  his 
work  realize  that  he  is  colorblind.  Clearl.v 
the  condition  dldnt  matter  when  the 
Kiwanls  Club  of  Little  Havana  commissioned 
Mena  to  create  the  199'2  poster  for  Carnaval 
Miami. 

"Guido  is  an  excellent  artist  with  a  trreat 
capacit.v  to  communicate."  said  Leslie 
Pantin.  founding'  president  of  the  club  and 
promotions  manajter  for  Carnaval  Miami 

Born  in  Havana  in  1956.  Mena  came  to 
Miami  in  1960  with  his  family.  His 
colorblindness  was  discovered  when  he  was  a 
student  at  Coial  Park  Senior  Hii,'h.  where  he 
won  several  arts  awards. 

"The  dia>,'nosis  was  a  surprise,  but  It  did 
not  change  my  mind  about  studying  paint- 
ing," he  said. 

He  went  to  Pratt  Institute  In  Brooklyn, 
where  he  earned  a  bachelor's  degree  In  art  in 
1982.  He  launched  his  professional  career  that 
.same  year. 

"For  a  time.  I  worked  mainly  in  black  and 
white.  "  he  said.  "But  then  a  profes.sor  urged 
me  to  develop  my  skills  in  color  work.  From 
that  moment  on.  1  developed  the  tools  to 
have  complete  control  of  my  palette." 

His  paintings  attest  to  that  control.  Bright 
colors  are  used  to  vary  images  and  figures. 

"I'm  a  loner  who  wants  to  become  totally 
dedicated  to  painting,  "  he  said.  "I  don  t  fol 
low  anyone's  footsteps,  not  in  my  commer 
cial  or  artistic  work.  I  follow  my  own  in 
stincts." 

Mena's  most  widely  distributed  commer- 
cial a.ssignment  was  the  cover  of  the  1987-88 
Southern  Bell  telephone  directory.  Some  2.3 
million  copies  were  printed.  He  also  designed 
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thi*   menu   cover  at   Monty  *  restaurant,   an 
Item  many  tourlstii  keep  a*  a  >.ouvenir. 

In  1990.  Mena  biokr  into  the  nne  arts  world 
with  his  pumtlng  The  Kno<kout 

Based  on  a  boxlnx  imatfe.  it  was  one  of  52 
wurk><  M>lect^d  for  a  national  exhibition  of 
(ontempofury  art  organized  by  the  Society 
of  Four  Art-s  of  Palm  Beach 

I'm  painting  a  lot  now  l)eiausr  the  expeii 
pncps  of  Palm  Beach  and  the  poster  tell  rne 
that  people  are  interenled  in  my  work,  he 
s.ald.  "Maybe  people  can  Identify  with  my 
images  tiecaui-e  they  share  Che  reality  from 
which  those  images  emerge.' 

Mena  is  preparing  a  [xirlfolio  with  sample^ 
of  hi.-*  work  He  captures  the  intensity  of 
domino  players  or  the  anguish  of  Cuban 
raftei-s  at  sea  He  doesn't  limit  hlm.self. 

Miami    Is    a    special    and    unique    i  itv 
There  s  much   to  do   here.  '   Mena   said       1 
want  my  art  and  my  colors  to  be  part  of  it» 
magic.  " 

Mr  Speaker,  I  commend  Guido  Mena  tor 
his  perserverance  in  the  lace  ol  incredible 
challenge,  and  his  contribution  to  the  richness 
ol  our  art  and  culture 


.\      CONGRE.SSIONAL     SALUTE     TO 
THK  .SOHOiTlMI.s'r  INTER 

NATIONAL  OF  DoWNKV 

HON.  (iLLN.N  M.  ANDERSON 

I-  CAI-lmK.M.f 
IN  THE  HUlLSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdrirsdau.  June  10.  1992 

Mr  ANDERSON  Mr  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
June  12.  1992.  the  Soroptimist  international  ol 
Downey  will  hold  its  installation  of  officers 
ceremony  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  this  exceptional  organi 
zation  which  will  celebrate  its  40th  anniversary 
this  year 

Soroptimist  International  was  founded  Octo- 
ber 3.  1921.  in  Oakland.  CA,  by  a  diverse 
group  ol  prolessional  women  f-  rom  this  hum- 
ble beginning,  Soroptimist  International  has 
grown  to  become  the  largest  classified  service 
orqani/ation  lor  executive  and  professional 
business  women  It  lists  some  80.000  mem 
bers  Irom  over  3.500  occupations  and  proles 
sions  in  82  countries  around  the  world  Mem 
bership  in  this  organization  is  by  invitation  only 
and  IS  based  on  a  classification  principle 
which  assures  a  broad  spectrum  ot  represen- 
tation from  the  economic  life  ol  the  comntu 
nity 

At  the  heart  ol  this  organization  is  service 
Soroptimists    serve    their    local    communities 
through    six    programs    ol    service     economic 
and   social   development,   education,   environ 
ment.  health,  human  rights/status  ol  women, 
and  international  goodwill  and  understanding 
The  type  ot  service   Soroptimists  olfer   is  di- 
rectly related  to  their  community's  needs   They 
provide  shelters  lor  abused  women  and  chtl 
dren,  design  and  implement  literacy  programs, 
environmental  protection  programs,  health  and 
drug  programs,  and  hold  seminars  on  career 
opportunities     and     money     management     to 
n.ime  |ust  a  lew 

On  an  international  scale,  Soroptimists  have 
united  to  bring  water  to  drought  plagued  coun- 
tries in  Alrica  and  to  teach  marketable  skills  to 
women  in  the  Southwest  Pacific,  India,  and 
the  Philippines   They  have  provided  immediate 
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assistance  to  earthquake  victims  m  Mexico 
and  continue  their  support  by  olfenng  pro- 
grams on  sanitation,  nutrition,  and  education 

In  addition  to  these  worthy  causes,  Sorop 
ttmists  provide  awards  and  recognition  pro- 
grams in  their  local  communities  These  award 
programs  are  designed  to  recognize  and  sup>- 
port  individuals  m  their  quest  lor  upward  mo 
bility  and  the  improvement  ol  their  lite  The 
training  award  is  given  annually  to  women 
who  are  working  to  improve  their  economic 
status  through  education  The  youth  citizen- 
ship award  recognizes  outstanding  confnbu 
tions  by  young  people  their  school,  commu 
nity,  country,  and  world  The  making  a  dil 
ference  lor  women  program  honors  individuals 
who  have  made  notable  contributions  toward 
the  advancement  ot  women 

Mr  Speaker,  the  memtiers  ot  Soroptimists 
are  proud  to  be  a  part  ol  an  organization 
whose  sole  purpose  is  to  improve  the  qualit> 
ol  lile  lor  ttieir  tellow  human  t)eings  They  are 
women  at  their  best  helping  others  to  become 
the  best  that  they  can  be 

On  this  most  special  and  deserving  occa- 
sion, my  wile.  Lee,  loms  me  m  extending  this 
congressional  salute  to  the  members  ol  this 
notable  organization  We  wish  Soroptimist 
International  ol  Downey  and  their  new  officers 
another  40  memorable  years 


THK.  MIKDHH  OF   HO.SNL^- 
HKHZKOOVINA 

HON.  STE.N1  H.  HOYER 

OK  MAKVI.ANl) 
IN  TIIK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdncsdait.  June  10.  1992 
Mr  HOYER  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  very  difficult 
lor  most  Americans,  mysell  included,  to  imag- 
ine the  horrific  atrocities  which  are  now  being 
carried  out  against  the  people  ol  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  by  Seibian  President  Slobodan 
Milosevic  and  his  henchmen  We  have  read 
press  accounts  atxDut  the  indiscriminate  killing 
ol  thousands  ol  innocent  men.  women,  and 
children  We  have  seen  the  pictures  ol  mortar 
and  artillery  rounds  crashing  down  on  Sara 
levo  Yet  It  seems  almost  surreal  How  can 
such  cruelty  exist  in  this  worW 

The  lollowing  statement,  given  this  week  at 
the  CSCE  lollowup  meeting  in  Helsinki  by 
Bosnian  Foreign  Minister  Hans  Silajdzic, 
leaves  no  doubt  that  this  senseless  massacre 
IS  indeed  taking  place  it  also  calls  on  the 
CSCE  to  rapidly  bring  into  play  the  process 
that  will  lead  to  peace  I  fully  support  the  rec- 
ommendations ol  Mr  Silajdzic,  and  ask  that 
the  lollowing  statement  be  placed,  m  its  en- 
tirety, in  the  RbCORD. 
siMhMi.NT  HY  Dk  Haris  Silajdzic,  Foreign 

MlMSTKK.  RKPIHLIC  OF  BOSNI A-HKKZKGOVIN A 

Mr,  Chairman,  distinguished  colleagues, 
we  meet  at  a  perilous  time  for  the  people  of 
Bosnia-Herzpgovina  and  for  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 

During  the  last  month  since  I  spoke  with 
you.  the  situation  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  has 
gone  from  bad  to  worse.  Incessant  shelling 
continues.  More  than  5,200  persons  have  died. 
Some  20.000  have  been  wounded.  And  more 
than  one  million  are  homeless. 

The  war  of  aggression  by  Serbia  against  its 
neighbors   has   been    unrelenting.    Sarajevo, 
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once  the  proud  host  of  the  1964  Winter  Olym- 
pics, has  been  under  heavy  artillery  assault 
for  two  months. 

It  has  been  especially  heavy  in  the  last  30 
hours.  This  weekend.  30  people  were  killed 
and  more  than  100  injured  Serb  forces,  ring- 
ing Sarajevo,  pounded  our  i.apital  with  heavy 
artillery,  rockets  and  mortars. 

The  night  sky  was  ablaze  with  buildings 
and  explosions,  Sarajevo's  streets  are  Ut- 
tered with  rubble  and  shattered  glass.  Hos- 
pitals are  packed  with  wounded  and  mor- 
tuaries are  full 

Street  fighting  has  erupted  in  the  suburb 
of  Dobrinja.  where  40,000  people  face  immi- 
nent starvation  and  death  from  the  repeated 
attacks. 

Some  400.000  of  our  citizens  are  trapped  in 
Sarajevo  and  fear  starvation.  United  Nations 
and  Red  Cross  relief  convoys  have  repeatedly 
been  blocked  form  distributing  food  and 
medicine. 

The  main  water  reservoir  is  damaged. 
There  is  virtually  no  water  to  fight  the  con- 
flagration. Two  major  hospitals  have  been 
severely  damaged.  The  telephone  system  is 
almost  totally  inoperative. 

Last  Friday  in  the  town  of  Ljesevo.  25  peo- 
ple were  slaughtered.  In  Kozarac  last  week, 
more  than  500  people  were  killed  after  a  rain 
of  grenades  hit  the  town. 

Serbian  concentration  camps  have  been  set 
up.  More  than  1.000  people  have  been  sub- 
jected to  horrible  torture.  Families  have 
been  separated.  Many  have  been  sent  to  work 
camps. 

We  have  confirmed  that  the  Yugoslav 
Army  has  placed  Scud  missiles  on  Mount 
■y'lasic.  near  Travnik  aljout  150  kilometers 
from  Sarajevo. 

New.  more  deadly  165-rnm  artillery  have 
been  injected  into  the  war  by  Serbia. 

What  we  know  and  what  you  have  seen  on 
television  are  but  the  tip  of  the  ice  berg. 
Many  towns  along  the  border  with  Serbia 
have  been  cut  off  totally.  One  can  only  imag- 
ine the  horror  peipetrated  there. 

I  spoke  with  President  Izetbegovic  yester- 
day. He  confirmed  the  latest  details  of  this 
onslaught  against  civilized  society.  We  will 
have  video-tape  documentation  of  these 
atrocities  for  CSCE  very  shortly. 

Property  damage  in  the  Balkan  brutality 
may  reach  $!00  billion.  Entire  factories  have 
been  stolen.  In  Mostar.  the  Soko  airplane 
factory  was  dismantled  and  moved  to  Serbia. 
Our  economy  is  at  a  standstill. 

The  Milosevic  Method  is  clear.  The  finger 
prints  unmistakable. 

It  started  in  Kosova  in  the  late  1980s.  Mili- 
tary occupation.  Parliament  dissolved. 
Media  under  strict  controls.  Purges. 

It  moved  to  Slovenia  briefly,  and  then  the 
Croatia  11  months  ago.  Now  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  is  feeling  the  irrational  wrath  of 
this  man  who  has  been  described  by  Time 
magazine  as  "The  Butcher  of  the  Balkans." 

The  aggression  was  planned  Larefully.  cun- 
ningly, cynically. 

The  pathetic  pattern  in  Croatia  anii 
Bosnia-Hai-zegovina  started  with  heavy  artil- 
lery shelling.  Murders  and  ma.ssacres  fol- 
lowed. Non-Serbs  who  did  not  leave  were 
driven  out.  or  shot.  Burning,  looting,  plun- 
dering ensued.  Population  resettlement  oc- 
curred, as  Serbs  moved  into  the  homes  of 
Croatians  and  Bosnians 

This  last  step  is  now  underway  in  Sarajevo 
and  elsewhere  in  my  country.  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  has  no  artillery.  We  have  no 
rockets  We  have  no  military  jets.  We  face  a 
Yugoslav  Army  general  in  charge  of  the  ag- 
gression who  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Milosevic   war   machine.   We   confront    1.000 
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paramilitary  insurgents  from  Serbia  and 
Montenegro  who  will  stop  at  nothing. 

The  aggressor  has  boasted  about  his  inten- 
tion to  level  Sarajevo.  At  this  point,  he  is 
pursuing  it  with  impunity.  A  year  ago.  the 
Yugoslav  Army  dug  it  self  in  to  the  hills 
around  Sarajevo.  An  officer  was  asked  why. 
He  an.swered,  "To  protect  the  city  from  an 
air  attack."  From  these  very  positions,  the 
aggressor  is  now  firing  on  Sarajevo's  inno- 
(  ent  citizens. 

The  are  playing  loosely  and  freely  with 
people  s  lives.  Not  only  in  my  country,  but 
in  the  entire  region.  .An  ecological  disaster 
threatens  Central  Europe  if  Yugoslav  fight- 
ers attack  the  chemical  plant  in  Tuzla. 

The  chemical  facility  stocks  125  times 
more  chlorine  than  that  found  at  the  Union 
Carbide  plant  in  Bhopal.  India,  in  1984.  The 
air  and  artillery  attack  on  Tuzla  could  lead 
to  a  major  environmental  catastrophe. 

To  call  this  as  an  "ethnic  war"  is  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  aggressors.  It  can  only 
be  described  as  a  barbaric  incursion  aimed  at 
"ethnic  cleansing"  and  "ethnic  purification" 
by  the  aggressors.  Milo.sevic  and  his  hench- 
men seek  to  annihilate  our  history  in  a  bla- 
tant attempt  to  kill  our  sense  of  identity 
and  belonging,  to  eradicate  our  spirit. 

History  will  recount  this  as  a  war  of  "cul- 
tural genocide."  As  in  Croatia.  Bosnia  has 
witnessed  destruction  or  damage  to  122 
monuments,  mosques,  churches,  synagogues, 
historic  building  and  museums. 

The  aggressor  has  committed  virtually 
every  crime  imaginable.  Ma.s.sacre.  Torture. 
Murder.  Intimidation.  Repression.  Oppres- 
sion. Crimes  against  humanity.  In  many  in- 
stances, these  horrors  surpass  those  of  the 
darkest  days  of  World  War  11. 

We  do  not  seek  revenge.  However,  those  re- 
sponsible for  these  reprehensible  actions 
must  be  brought  to  justice.  We  know  who 
they  are.  They  have  no  respect  for  hu.man 
life.  Their  prosecution  will  discourage  other 
potential  tyrants. 

What  kind  of  people  are  these':'  Have  they 
no  civility^  Do  they  care  anything  about 
human  rights''  Are  the.v  so  corrupt  that  they 
will  kill  babies,  mothers  and  fathers  with 
impunity'' 

The  world  must  answer  these  questions. 
And  the  answers  must  coir.e  soon.  Very  soon. 
The  foundations  of  civilized  society  face  as- 
sault 

If  we  do  not  act  now.  who  will?  If  we  dont 
have  the  will,  who  does? 

Respect  for  human  rights.  Fundamental 
freedoms.  Equal  rights,  .Self-determination. 
Territorial  integrity.  Peaceful  .settlement  oi 
disputes.  Inviolability  of  frontiers.  The  guid- 
ing principles  of  CSCE  are  falling  prey  to  the 
aggressor. 

Over  the  last  two  years.  CSCE  and  the 
international  community  have  recognized 
the  threat  posed  by  Serbia  to  its  neighbors 

The  Committee  of  Senior  Officials  has  ex- 
pressed concern  about  "the  rising  tension  in 
Yugoslavia."  The  Conference  has  acknowl- 
edged the  gross  violation  of  human  rights 
and  the  clear  evidence  of  aggression. 

On  May  12.  in  an  unprecedented  step,  the 
delegation  of  fornier  Yugoslavia  was  e.x- 
cluded  from  participating  m  decisions  relat- 
ed to  the  crisis  until  the  end  of  this  month. 

Last  Thursday.  NATO  foreign  ministers 
gave  us  a  key  to  rescuing  the  starving  and 
stopping  the  carnage.  The  unprecedented  use 
of  NATO  troops  and  equipment  for  peace- 
keeping operations  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina 
will  send  a  stunning  signal  to  the  world  that 
tyrants  will  not  be  tolerated,  that  human 
life  IS  sacred,  that  civil  rights  are  sac- 
rosanct. 
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Today,  we  urgently  appeal  to  CSCE  to  rap- 
idly bring  into  play  the  process  that  will 
lead  to  peace. 

Specifically,  a  security  zone  must  be  estab- 
lished around  Sarajevo  and  escorted  relief 
convoys  must  be  allowed  to  distribute  food 
and  medicine. 

The  aggressors  military  flights  over 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  must  be  prevented. 

His  artillery  must  be  dismantled,  neutral- 
ized, or  placed  under  international  control. 

Our  citizens  must  be  permitted  to  return 
to  their  homes  and  live  .securely  in  peace. 

There  is  no  reason  for  inaction.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  seeks  only 
peace.  It  is  a  democracy,  committed  to 
human  rights  and  a  free  market  economy.  It 
is  only  just  that  peace  should  be  imposed 
after  so  many  sanctions,  so  many  appeals,  so 
many  attempts  at  dealing  with  the  expan- 
sionist policies  of  the  Milosevic  regime. 

For  the  5.200  people  who  have  died,  it  is  too 
late.  For  the  20.000  wounded,  the  damage  is 
done.  For  the  million  made  homeless,  life  is 
a  hell.  For  the  thousands  of  little  children 
waiting  for  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  cup  of 
water,  starvation  creeps  up. 

Each  day  counts.  Each  hour  counts. 

If  this  assault  on  civility  is  allowed,  there 
IS  not  much  hope  for  humanity.  If  this  af- 
front to  mankind  is  sustained,  there  is  not 
much  reason  for  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  to  exist. 

Let  us  try  our  very  best  to  stop  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  people  of  Bosnia-Herzegovma. 

Let  us  by  our  actions  prevent  despotic  re- 
gim.es.  now  and  in  the  future,  from  foment- 
ing their  fanaticism. 

Let  us  act  now. 


BALANCE  NEEDED  IN 
ENVIRONMENTAL  DLSCU.'^SIONS 


HON.  DOUG  BEREITER 

OK  NKHKASKA 
IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  KEPRESE.NTATIVES 

Wfdne.sday .  Jur.c  10.  1992 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr  Speaker,  as  leaders 
Irom  around  the  world  meet  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
lor  the  Earth  summit,  the  world's  attention  has 
appropriately  been  locused  on  the  current  and 
luture  threats  to  the  environment  Certainly 
this  IS  not  an  issue  to  be  ignored  However,  it 
appears  that  a  disproportionate  amount  ol  the 
focus  has  been  placed  on  the  most  dire  envi- 
ronmental scenanos  that  have  been  offered. 

Obviously,  great  attention  needs  to  be  paid 
to  the  very  real  threats  fwsed  by  environ- 
mental neglect  and.  where  appropriate,  correc- 
tive action  should  be  taken  However,  these 
decisions  need  to  be  based  on  rational  facts 
rather  than  emotional  appeals  designed  to 
frighten  people  into  action  The  cause  ol  envi- 
ronmental protection  is  harmed  by  unsubstan- 
tiated claims  ol  impending  global  disaster 
Such  an  approach  tends  to  obviate  other 
views  on  the  issue  and  makes  it  more  difficult 
to  engage  in  serious  debate  about  the  situa- 
tion and  the  best  methods  to  effect  meanmglul 
change 

Unlortunately.  it  seems  that  anyone  who 
promotes  environmental  protection  on  the 
basis  of  facts  and  evidence  rather  than  emo- 
tion is  accused  of  being  an  enemy  ot  the  envi- 
ronment For  that  reason.  I  commend  the  lol- 
lowing excerpts  from  an  article  in  the  June  1, 
1992.  issue  ol  Newsweek  to  my  colleagues. 
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This  commentary ,  written  by  the  distinguished 
economist,  Robert  J    Sjmuelson,  otters  a  bal 
anced  arx)  often  overlooked  view  ut  the  envi- 
ronmental situation 

THK  KM)  Is  Not  at  Hand 
(By  Robert  J   Saiiiuelson) 

Whoever  coined  the  phrase  "save  the  plan- 
et" is  a  public-relations  genius.  It  conveys 
the  sense  of  impendink'  catastrophe  and  hluh 
purpose  that  has  wrapped  environmentalism 
in  an  aura  of  moral  urgency.  It  also  typifies 
environmentalism's  rhetorical  exiesses. 
which,  in  any  other  context,  would  be  seen 
as  wild  exagKeratlon  or  simple  dishonesty 

Up  to  a  point,  our  environmental  aware- 
ness has  checked  a  mindless  enthusiasm  for 
unrestrained  economic  growth.  We  have  sen- 
sibly curbed  some  of  growth's  harmful  side 
effects.  But  environmentalism  increasingly 
resembles  a  holy  crusade  addicted  to  hype 
and  ignorant  of  history.  Every  environ- 
mental ill  is  depicted  as  an  onrushing  calam- 
ity that— if  not  stopped- will  end  life  as  we 
Itnow  it. 

Taice  the  latest  scare;  the  green  house  ef- 
fect We're  presented  with  the  horrifying 
specter  of  a  world  that  incinerates  itself.  Act 
now,  or  sizzle  later.  Food  supplies  will  with- 
er. Glaciers  will  melt.  Coastal  areas  will 
flood.  In  fact,  the  probable  losses  from  any 
greenhouse  warming  are  modest  1  to  2  per- 
cent of  our  economy's  output  by  the  year 
2050.  estimates  economist  William  Cline  The 
loss  seems  even  smaller  compared  with  the 
expected  growth  of  the  economy  (a  doubling) 
over  the  same  period. 

Unfortunately,  the  impulse  of  many  eiivi 
ronmentallsts  is  to  vilify  and  simplify.  Crlt 
ics  of  environmental  restrictions  are  por- 
trayed as  selfish  and  ignorant  creeps 
Doomsday  scenarios  are  developed  to  prove 
the  seriousness  of  environmental  dangers 
Cllne's  recent  greenhouse  study  projected 
warming  250  years  into  the  future  Guess 
what.  It  increases  sharply.  This  is  an  absurd 
exercise  akin  to  predicting  life  in  \S9i  at  the 
time  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  <  1754-63 1 

The  rhetorical  overkill  is  not  just  innoient 
excess.  It  clouds  our  understanding.  For 
starters,  it  minimizes  the  great  progress 
that  has  been  made,  especially  in  industrl 
alized  countries.  In  the  United  States,  air 
and  water  pollution  have  dropped  dramati- 
cally Since  1960.  particulate  emissions  (soot, 
cinders  I  are  down  by  65  percent.  Lead  emis- 
sions have  fallen  l)y  97  percent  since  1970 
Smog  has  declined  in  most  cities. 

What's  also  lost  is  the  awkward  necessity 
for  choices.  Your  environmental  benefit  ma.v 
be  my  job.  Not  every  benefit  is  worth  having 
at  any  cost.  Economists  estimate  that  envi- 
ronmental regulations  depress  the  economy's 
output  by  2.6  to  5  percent,  or  about  $150  bil- 
lion to  $290  billion.  (Note  this  is  larger  than 
the  estimated  impact  of  global  warming.) 
For  that  cost,  we've  lowered  health  risks  and 
improved  our  surroundings.  But  some  gains 
are  small  compared  with  the  costs.  And  some 
costs  are  needlessly  high  because  regulations 
are  rigid. 

BALANCE 

The  worst  sin  of  environmental  excess  Is 
Its  bias  against  economic  growth  The  cure 
for  the  immense  problems  of  poor  countries 
usually  lies  with  economic  growth.  A  recent 
report  from  the  World  Bank  estimates  that 
more  than  1  billion  people  lack  healthy 
water  supplies  and  sanitary  facilities.  The 
result  IS  hundreds  of  millions  of  cases  of  di 
an'hea  annually  and  the  deaths  of  3  million 
children  (2  million  of  which  the  World  Bank 
Judges  avoidable).  Only  by  becoming  wealthi 
er  can  countries  correct  these  conditions. 
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Similarly,  wealthier  .•.uneiies  have  both 
the  desire  and  the  income  to  clean  their  air 
and  water  Advanced  nations  have  urban-air 
pollution  levels  only  a  sixth  that  of  the  poor 
est  countries.  Finally,  economic  growth 
tends  to  reduce  high  birthrates,  as  children 
survive  longer  and  women  escape  traditional 
roles. 

Yes,  we  have  environmental  problems  Re- 
actors in  the  former  Soviet  I'nion  pose  safe- 
ty risks.  Economic  growth  and  the  environ- 
ment can  be  at  odds.  Growth  generates  car- 
bon-dioxide emissions  and  causes  more 
waste  But  these  problems  are  not— as  envi- 
ronmental rhetoric  implies— the  main  obsta- 
cles to  sustained  development  The  biggest 
hurdle  is  inept  government.  Inept  govern- 
ment fostered  unsafe  Soviet  reactors.  Inept 
government  hamijers  food  production  in  poor 
countries  by.  say.  preventing  farmers  from 
earning  adequate  returns  on  their  crops. 

By  now,  everyone  is  an  environmentalist. 
But  the  label  is  increasingly  meaningless, 
because  not  all  environmental  problems  are 
equally  serious  and  even  the  serious  ones 
need  to  be  balanced  against  other  concerns. 
Environmentalism  should  hold  the  hype.  It 
should  Inform  us  more  and  frighten  us  less. 


HONORING  MiiU  i  DKS  PARKS. 
I'KINCIPAL  OF  AKOLIAN  KLE- 
.MKNTARY  SCHOOL  RETIRK.MKNT 
ON  JUNE  30.  1992 

HON.  LSTEB.A.N  LDW.\RD  TORRES 

ut-    CAl.ll  IHiSlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  KEPKESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1992 

Mr  TORRES  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
recognize  a  special  individual  and  dedicated 
public  servant.  Mrs  Mercedes  Parks,  principal 
ot  Aeolian  Elementary  School  in  Whittier.  CA 
Mrs  ParVs  IS  retiring  from  public  education 
after  38  years  ot  leaching  our  youth  and  will 
be  honored  at  a  special  awards  assembly  on 
Tuesday.  June  16.  1992 

Mrs  Parks  received  her  bachelor  of  ans 
arxl  masters  degrees  from  Whittier  College 
She  also  completed  a  variety  o(  continuing 
education  coursework  at  California  State  Uni- 
versity. Los  Angeles  and  Pepperdine  Univer- 
sity. 

Mrs  Parks  has  dedicated  her  career  to  the 
field  ot  education  She  began  her  tenure  with 
the  Los  Nietos  School  District  m  1952  as  an 
instructor  and  speech  and  language  teacher  at 
Rancho  Santa  Gertrudes  School  She  served 
as  head  teacher,  speech  specialist  and  acting 
assistant  prirKipal  ot  Wallace  S  Wiggins 
School  from  1975-61  In  1983  She  was  a 
summer  school  teacher  tor  the  severely  handi- 
capped at  Ada  S  Nelson  School  and  she  also 
served  as  a  speech  specialist  from  1 981-65 
She  then  moved  to  Aeolian  Elementary  School 
and  assumed  the  position  of  principal,  where 
she  has  served  since  1985 

She  has  been  an  active  member  ot  the  Na 
tional  Professional  Educators  Society  [Delta 
Kappa  Gamma],  Kiwams  Club  ot  Whittier.  and 
served  as  the  president  of  the  Los  Nietos 
Teachers  Association  Further,  she  received 
the  PTA  Honorary  Life  Memtser  Award, 
Kiwanis  Rookie  of  the  Year  Award  and  she 
has  particif»ated  m  numerous  teaching  related 
conferences 

I  tiave  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  Aeolian 
Elementary  School  on  several  occasions  as  a 
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teacher,  observer,  and  presenter  On  those 
occasions,  I  have  witnessed  that  Mrs  Parks  is 
indeed  a  dynamic  individual  who  is  well  re- 
specled  by  students  arxl  teachers  alike 

Mr  Speaker,  on  June  16,  1992.  students, 
teachers,  administrators,  arxj  civic  leaders  will 
gather  to  honor  Mrs  Mercedes  Parks  lor  her 
tremendous  contributions  to  the  field  of  edu- 
cation and  to  our  community  I  ask  my  col 
leagues  to  |oin  me  in  saluting  this  exceptional 
woman  tor  her  outstanding  record  of  education 
service  to  the  younq  people  of  my  district 


TRIBUTE  TO  THK  AKT  OF  LUIS 
MEDINA 

HON.  ILL\NA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

')!■   Kl.UKlI'A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednexdaxi .  June  10.  1993 

Ms  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  re- 
markable work  ot  the  late  artist  and  photog- 
rapher Luis  Medina 

Born  m  Cuba  in  1942.  Luis  Medina  was  ex 
lied  to  the  United  States  with  his  family  m 
1956  After  working  and  studying  art  in  Eu 
rope,  he  returned  to  Miami  so  he  could  earn 
enough  money  to  complete  an  associate  of 
arts  at  Miami  Dade  Junior  College  He  en- 
rolled in  the  School  ot  the  Art  Institute  ot  Chi- 
cago, and  completed  his  studies  on  merit 
scholarships 

Although  he  originally  enrolled  as  a  sculp- 
ture student,  after  working  on  a  photography 
F)ro)ecl  with  his  childhood  tnend.  Jose  Lopez, 
he  shitted  his  focus  to  photography  He 
earned  a  fellowship,  the  Fred  J  Forster  travel 
ing  fellowship,  and  used  that  period  to  travel 
across  the  United  States  developing  his  photo- 
graphic abilities  The  photographs  which  re- 
sulted from  that  trip  were  shown  in  exhibitions 
in  Chicago.  IL;  Helsinki,  Finland,  and  Sydney 
and  Melbourne  in  Australia 

He  continued  his  photography,  supporting 
himself  through  teaching  and  lecturing,  while 
producing  more  critically  acclaimed  photog 
raphy  exhibits,  including  a  series  on  street 
gangs  in  1982,  for  which  he  placed  himself  m 
danger  for  his  art,  with  resulting  ptiotographs 
unlike  any  ever  before  taken  in  Chicago  Like- 
wise, his  exploration  ot  Haitian  voodoo  was  a 
revelation  to  ttiose  who  are  remote  from  it 

In  1985,  Luis  Medina  died  suddenly  ot  a 
rare  neurological  disease  There  has  since 
tieen  no  photographer  to  take  the  place  he 
created  for  himself  l-lis  photographic  archives 
are  presently  being  held  by  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  so  that  an  exhibition  of  his  unique 
work  can  be  prepared  and  published 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  ofter  tribute  to 
Luis  Medina  and  his  extraordinary  work,  and 
his  contribution  to  the  richness  of  our  art  and 
culture  I  congratulate  Luis'  mother.  Olga 
Bohorques.  lor  continuing  a  memorial  at  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago  in  his  name 
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DEATH  OK  WILLIAM  0.  Mc  COWAN. 
CHAIRMAN  OK  MCI  COMMINICA- 
riONS  CORP. 

HO.N.  DON  RIHER 

OF  PENNSVI.V.^M.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPKESK.S'T.^TIVES 

Wednesdui^   Jioiv  10.  lUU^ 

Mr  RITTER  Mr  Speaker,  there  was  a  time 
in  this  Nation's  history  when  every  American 
held  tightly  to  a  very  basic  belief  That  an  indi- 
vidual could  achieve  whatever  they  set  their 
Timd  to.  regardless  of  the  odds,  if  they  only 
persevere  Bill  McGowan,  who  we  lost  this 
past  Monday,  was  m  my  view  and  the  view  of 
many  others  the  living  embodiment  of  this  sim- 
ple principle.  We  are  poorer  for  his  loss,  but 
so  much  the  richer  for  the  life  he  led 

His  life  was  a  celebration  ot  competition  and 
competition  infused  his  vision  ot  the  future  of 
telecommunications  Here  was  a  man  who 
started  with  a  single  microwave  link  between 
St  Louis,  MO,  and  Chicago,  IL.  and  saw  it 
grow  into  an  international  corporation  with  ai- 
axjst  39  5  billion  in  revenues  Millions  of 
Americans  today  en|oy  the  benefits  of  the  ro- 
bust competition  in  the  telecommunications  in- 
dustry which  Bill  McGowan  inspired  The  odds 
against  his  success  were  high,  but  he  per- 
severed and  accomplished  that  which  he  set 
out  to  do 

And  that.  I  believe,  is  the  essential  lesson  ot 
Mr  McGowans  life  It  is  a  lesson  which  Amer- 
ica must  never  forget 


TRIBUTE  TO  AMHASSADOK 
PHILIP  C.  HAHIH 


HON.  EDW.\RD  F.  raGH.\.N 

OK  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Wednesduu.  June  10.  1992 

Mr  FEIGHAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  note  with 
deep  regret  the  recent  passing  of  the  distin- 
guished diplomat.  Ambassador  Philip  C 
Habib,  who  has  t>een  righrlully  reckoned  as 
the  "Foreign  Service  Officer  of  his  genera- 
tion "  Also  today,  Wednesday,  June  TO,  a  me- 
morial service  IS  being  held  m  Ambassador 
Habibs  memory  at  the  National  Cathedral 

It  was  after  his  retirement  that  Ambassador 
Habib  was  called  upon  to  mediate  some  of  the 
worlds  toughest  problem  spots:  Lebanon, 
Central  America,  aixl  the  Philippines  We  all 
recall  the  memorable  role  that  Mr  Habib 
played  as  the  p>ersonal  representative  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan  tor  the  Middle  East  from  1981- 
83  that  brought  the  Ambassador's  diplomatic 
wizardry — long  appreciated  by  Presidents  and 
Secretaries  of  State— to  the  public's  attention. 

The  mission  to  mediate  peace  in  Lebanon 
was  ot  special  significance  to  Ambassador 
Habib,  as  Lebanon  was  the  land  of  his  par- 
ents, and  he  always  bemoaned  that  "we  al- 
most had  It"  in  resolving  the  Lebanese  con- 
flict His  attention  to  the  fate  of  Lebanon  re- 
mained, he  was  a  trustee  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity of  Beirut  and  was  instrumental  in 
founding  and  advising  the  American  Task 
Force  for  Lebanon 

Mr  Speaker,  let  us  all  salute  a  noble  and 
courageous    public    servant    ot    the    United 
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States,  the  Honorable  Phihp  C.  Habib.  For  the 
Record  i  want  to  include  these  tributes  from 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post 

[From  the  New  York  T;mes.  May  27,  1992] 

PHU.ir  C.  H.MllH,  Lk.ADING  U.S.  DITLO.V.'^T  IN 

A.si.A  ANU  MlIdiLE  E.^ST.  Is  Dk.-M)  .^T  72 

I  By  Catherine  S.  Manegold  i 

Philip  C.  Habib.  a  Brooklyn-born  Lebanese- 
.•\merican  who  was  one  of  the  United  States 
policymakers  in  the  Middle  East  and  Asia  for 
decades,  died  Monday  while  vacationing  in 
France.  He  was  72  years  old. 

Mr.  Habjb  died  of  a  heart  attack,  the  Unit- 
ed State^  Embassy  said.  He  lived  in  Belmont. 
Calif. 

Mr.  Habib  served  m  the  Foremn  Service  for 
nearly  three  decades,  and  many  years  in  re- 
tirement as  a  trouble  shooter,  crafting  for 
himself  a  reputation  as  a  touwh  and  shrewd 
negotiator.  He  is  iredited  with  helping  to  ar- 
range the  cease-fire  in  Lebanon  and  the  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organizations  withdrawal 
from  that  country  in  1982  following  the  Is- 
raeli invasion.  He  also  played  an  important 
role  m  persuading?  President  Ferdinand  E. 
.Marcos  of  the  Philippines  to  \;_o  into  exile  in 
1986. 

.ADVISOR  TO  3  ADMIMSTK.^TIONS 

A  former  Ambassador  to  South  Korea,  he 
helped  craft  forei^rn  policy  across  the  region 
both  in  that  capacity  and  later  as  a  top  advi- 
sor to  three  Administrations.  Although  he 
officially  retired  from  the  ForeiKn  Service  m 
1978.  citinK  health  problems,  he  was  recalled 
just  a  year  later  to  work  as  a  special  adviser 
to  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  R.  Vani.e. 

He  became  known  as  a  toutrh  trouble- 
shooter  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  His 
final  assignment  came  in  1987.  when  he  was 
called  upon  by  President  Reagan  to  be  a  spe- 
cial envoy  in  Central  America.  He  resigned 
that  post,  and  severed  his  ties  with  Govern- 
ment in  August  of  that  year. 

Just  before  his  death.  Mr.  Habib  had  trav- 
elled to  Evian.  France  to  give  a  speech  at  the 
Bilderberg  Conference,  an  annual  meeting  of 
European  and  United  States  scholars  and  in- 
tellectuals. Dr.  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  who  also 
spoke  at  that  conference,  yesterday  recalled 
Mr.  Habib  as  'Every  Secretary  of  States 
idea  of  a  great  foreign  service  officer.  " 

MET  IN  VIETNAM 

I)r  Kissinger  first  met  Mr.  Habib  in  Viet- 
nam in  the  mid  1960  s  and  recalled  having 
iiem  immediately  impressed  with  his  acu- 
men and  irreverence. 

"I  was  taken  to  meet  him  by  Ambassador 
Lodge."  Dr.  Kissinger  said  in  a  telephone 
interview,  referring  to  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
who  was  then  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Saigon.  "And  when  I  met  him.  he  said.  "I  bet 
you  are  one  of  those  Harvard  smart  alecs 
who  knows  everything.'  Then  he  told  me  to 
go  to  the  provinces  and  'see  what  was  really 
going  on.' '" 

In  his  speech  at  the  Bilderberg  Conference. 
Mr.  Habib  spoke  about  the  need  to  maintain 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and 
the  importance  of  America's  ties  with  Eu- 
rope. Then,  according  to  those  who  attended. 
in  a  departure  from  his  usual  preoccupations 
with  foreign  affairs,  he  spoke  at  length  about 
United  States  domestic  issues  stressing  the 
need  for  America  to  stand  by  its  moral  prin- 
ciples. 

Friends  said  his  involvement  in  that  con- 
ference was  typical  of  the  elder  statesman 
who.  despite  near  fatal  heart  attacks  dating 
!o  the  late  1970's  and  two  open-heart  sur- 
geries, never  abandoned  his  interest  in  world 
affairs. 
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He  had  no  business  going  to  these 
things.  '  said  Leslie  H,  Gelb.  a  former  Penta- 
gon and  State  Department  offiriai  who 
worked  with  Mr.  Habib  in  the  1960's  at  the 
height  of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  "But  he 
wanted  to  live,  not  just  stay  alive"  Mi'  Gelb 
is  now  a  columnist  with  The  New  York 
Times. 

REMEMBERED  BY  FRIENDS 

Mr.  Habib  was  remembered  yesterday  by 
friends  as  a  man  of  zest,  creativity  and  re- 
lentless earnestness  in  the  (ace  of  great  odds. 

"He  was  the  guy  everybody  knew."  said 
Morton  Abramowitz.  the  president  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  and  a  veteran  of  30  years  in  the  State 
Department.  "Phil's  career  runs  the  gamut 
of  all  U.S.  foreign  policy.  But  he  was  particu- 
larly involved  in  the  transformation  of  Asia. 
He  contributed  fundamentally  to  the  shaping 
of  foreign  policy  in  that  area." 

Although  Mr  Habib  s  expertise  in  the  For- 
eign Service  was  mostly  in  Asia,  particularly 
in  Vietnam  m  the  1960's,  where  he  was  in- 
volved in  the  behind-the-scenes  politics  in 
Washington  that  eventually  led  President 
Johnson  in  1968  to  press  for  a  negotiated  end 
to  the  war.  he  was  perhaps  best  remembered 
in  later  years  for  his  work  in  the  Middle 
East. 

LEBANESE  FROM  BENSONHURST 

A  Lebanese  Maronite  Christian  who  grew 
up  in  a  predominantly  Jewish  section  of 
Bensonhurst.  Mr.  Habib  l)ecame  Undersecre- 
tary of  State  for  Political  Affairs  m  1976.  He 
remained  in  that  post  in  the  new  Carter  Ad- 
ministration and  continued  until  he  suffered 
the  first  of  his  heart  attacks  in  Decemtier 
1977. 

In  retirement,  he  became  a  popular  trou- 
ble-shooter for  President  Reagan.  He  was 
called  upon  to  help  hammer  out  a  peace  set- 
tlement in  Lebanon,  which  later  collapsed. 
For  that  work,  he  was  awarded  the  Presi- 
dential Medal  of  Freedom,  in  1982. 

In  fact,  his  diplomatic  career  started  al- 
most on  a  whim.  According  to  his  daughter. 
Phyllis.  Mr.  Habib  had  planned  a  career  as  a 
forest  ranger.  .\  graduate  of  the  College  of 
Forestry  and  Wildlife  and  Range  Sciences  at 
the  University  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Habib  was 
studying  for  his  Ph.D.  in  agricultural  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  when  he  spotted  a  notice  for  a  test 
to  enter  the  State  Department.  "He  decided 
to  take  the  test."  said  Ms.  Habib.  '  And  he 
passed  it."  His  first  assignments  took  him  to 
postings  in  Canada  and  New  Zealand. 

The  Vietnam  War  changed  his  life,  how- 
ever, and  established  his  career  as  a  dip- 
lomat. 

"He  was  one  of  my  heroes."  Mr.  Kissinger 
said.  "The  great  thing  about  him  was  that  he 
was  a  terrific  soldier."  Inside  the  State  De- 
partment he  won  a  reputation  as  a  man  who 
would  fight  ever  issues  alxjut  which  he  cared 
deeply.  Vet  he  was  known,  too.  as  a  profes- 
sional who  followed  orders. 

During  his  tenure  as  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Kissinger  said  he  relied  heavily  on  Mr. 
Habibs  advice.  "I  might  not  do  what  he 
said."  he  recalled.  "But  I  wouldn't  make  a 
move  without  finding  out  what  he  thought." 

Mr.  Habib.  a  gourmet  and  connoisseur  of 
fine  wines,  was  on  vacation  with  friends  in 
Puligny-Montrachet.  in  the  Cote  d'Or  region, 
when  he  collapsed,  his  daughter,  said. 
Agence  France-Presse.  the  French  news 
agency,  reported  that  he  suffered  a  heart  at- 
tack at  his  hotel  and  could  not  be  revived  by 
a  medical  team. 

Mr  Habib  was  living  in  retirement  in  the 
family's  home  of  17  years  in  Belmont.  CaJi- 
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toriiM  H.'  i\  Ls  a  Senior  Research  Fellow  at 
the  Huuvfi  Institution  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, and  was  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  American  University  in  Beirut.  He  also 
served  on  the  Boaid  of  Directors  of  the  Audi 
Bank  of  California,  according  to  his  daugh- 
ter- 
After  his  retirement.  Mr.  Habib  remained 
an  active  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Idaho 
where  he  set  up  the  Philip  Habib  Endowment 
for  the  Study  of  Environmental  Issues  and 
World  Peace. 

Among  other  honors.  Mr.  Habib  was  deco- 
rated commander  of  France's  Legion  of 
Honor  in  1988. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Marjorle  W. 
Habib;  two  daughters.  Phyllis,  and  Susan  W. 
Michaels  of  Vestal,  N.Y.  and  a  grand- 
daughter. M.i:-':    K    Michaels. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  27.  1992) 

PHiLir  C.  Hahih.  72.  DiKs.  U.S.  Pkace 

Nkgotiator 

(By  J.Y.  Smith) 

PhlUp  C.  Habib,  72,  a  career  State  Depart- 
ment official  whose  mastery  of  complex  situ- 
ations, skill  at  negotiation  and  seemingly 
inexhaustible  patience  led  to  key  roles  in  ef- 
forts to  bring  peace  to  Vietnam,  the  Middle 
East  and  Central  .\merica.  died  of  a  heart  at- 
tack May  25  in  Puligny-Montrachet.  France 

A  resident  of  Belmont.  Calif.,  since  retiring 
from  the  State  Department  in  1978.  he  was  on 
a  private  visit  to  the  wine  country  of  Bur- 
gundy when  he  was  stricken. 

The  State  Department  issued  a  statement 
yesterday  hailing  Mr.  Habib  for  his  "pro- 
found contribution  to  U.S  foreign  policy" 
and  the  "enduring  legacy"  of  his  work.  It  de- 
scribed him  as  a  "man  of  great  courage,  un- 
paralleled tenacity,  high  Intellect  and  deep 
warmth." 

From  1968  to  1971.  Mr  Habib  was  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Paris  talks  that 
eventually  ended  the  U.S.  involvement  in 
Vietnam,  and  for  part  of  that  time  he  was 
acting  head  of  the  delegation.  Throughout 
his  tenure  his  knowledge  of  the  situation 
was  regarded  as  crucial  to  the  U.S.  side,  and 
he  conducted  some  of  the  most  difficult  ses- 
sions with  the  North  Vietnamese  himself. 

His  ne.xt  post  was  as  ambassador  to  South 
Korea,  where  he  served  from  1971  to  1974.  Re- 
called to  Washington,  he  was  named  assist- 
ant secretary  of  state  for  East  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific affairs.  In  1976.  he  was  promoted  to  un- 
dersecretary of  state  for  political  affairs,  the 
highest  post  available  to  a  career  official. 

Mr.  Habib  received  that  appointment  from 
President  Gerald  R.  Ford,  and  he  continued 
in  the  job  under  President  Jimmy  Carter.  He 
laid  the  groundwork  for  the  Camp  David  Ac- 
cords—the result  of  the  dramatic  meeting  at 
the  presidential  retreat  at  Camp  David.  Md., 
of  Carter.  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Menachem 
Begin  and  Egyptian  President  Anwar  Sadat 
to  discuss  a  settlement  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
dispute. 

Mr.  Habib's  retirement  in  1978  was  prompt- 
ed by  a  heart  attack— it  was  his  second  in  six 
years— and  he  became  a  visiting  professor  at 
Stanford  University  and  then  a  research  fel- 
low at  the  Hoover  Institution. 

In  1981.  he  was  summoned  by  President 
Ronald  Reagan  to  be  his  personal  representa- 
tive to  the  Middle  East.  The  particular  Hash 
point  at  the  time  was  Lebanon,  torn  by  civil 
war  and  harried  by  rapacious  neighbors.  Dur- 
ing two  years  of  shuttle  diplomacy  Mr.  Habib 
searched  for  a  way  to  end  the  violence.  Part- 
ly as  a  result  of  this  work.  Secretary  of 
State  George  P.  Shultz  negotiated  an  agree- 
ment between  Israel  and  Lebanon,  but  it 
foundered  on  Syrian  intransigence  and  was 
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never  ratified.  Mr.  Habib,  no  longer  welcome 
to  the  Syrians,  returned  to  private  life. 

In  1986.  Reagan  called  again.  This  time  it 
was  to  appoint  him  a  special  envoy  to  the 
Philippines.  In  the  same  year,  he  was  named 
a  special  presidential  envoy  to  Central 
America.  In  1987.  he  resigned  when  the  ad- 
ministration Ignored  his  advice  to  join  an 
initiative  that  was  started  by  other  Central 
American  governments  to  bring  peace  to 
Nicaragua. 

Born  in  Brooklyn.  N.Y..  the  son  of  a  Leba- 
nese grocer,  Philip  Charles  Habib  grew  up  a 
Catholic  in  a  Jewish  neighborhood.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Idaho.  After 
World  War  II  service  in  the  Army,  he  went  to 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
where  he  earned  a  doctorate  in  economics. 
(His  dissertation  was  on  the  economics  of  the 
lumt)er  industry. ) 

By  that  time  the  degree  was  conferred  in 
1952.  Mr.  Habib  had  embarked  long  since  on 
his  career  in  diplomacy.  In  1949.  he  was  com- 
missioned a  foreign  service  officer.  His  first 
posts  were  in  Ottawa  and  Wellington.  New 
Zealand.  He  then  returned  to  Washington. 
From  1958  to  1960.  he  was  consul  general  in 
Port-of-Spaln.  Trinidad. 

In  1962,  after  another  period  in  Washing- 
ton, he  joined  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  South 
Korea  as  political  counselor.  In  1965.  with 
US.  involvement  in  Vietnam  deepening,  he 
was  assigned  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Saigon, 
where  he  was  chief  political  adviser  to  Am- 
bassador Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  In  1967.  he  re- 
turned to  Washington  as  deputy  assistant 
secretary  of  state  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific 
affairs. 

By  that  time.  Mr.  Habib  was  recognized  as 
the  State  Departments  leading  authority  on 
Southeast  Asian  affairs.  He  was  thus  a  natu- 
ral choice  to  join  the  talks  in  Paris  that 
opened  that  year. 

In  his  memoirs,  former  secretary  of  state 
Henry  Kissinger  descrilied  Mr.  Habib  as  being 
"the  antithesis  of  the  public  stereotype  of 
the  elegant,  excessively  genteel  Foreign 
Service  officer.  He  was  rough,  blunt,  direct, 
as  far  from  the  striped-pants'  image  as  it  is 
possible  to  be," 

W.  Averell  Harrlman.  one  of  those  who 
served  as  chief  U.S.  representative  at  the 
Paris  talks  during  Mr.  Habib's  time  there, 
once  remarked  that  a  notable  strength  of 
Mr.  Habib  was  his  ability  'to  understand  the 
other  man's  point  of  view  "  Many  colleagues 
remarked  on  Mr.  Habib's  capacity  for  hard 
work,  and  he  him.self  was  quoted  as  saying, 
"If  you  are  working  9  to  5  and  if  your  wife  is 
contented,  you  are  not  doing  your  job." 

Mr.  Habib  was  a  former  president  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Association  and  a  recipient 
of  the  Rockefeller  Public  Service  Award,  the 
President's  Award  for  Distinguished  Public 
Service  and  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  the  former  Mar- 
jorle W.  Sllghtam.  whom  he  married  in  1942. 
and  two  daughters.  Phvllis  and  Su.san. 


SENATE  CON!  MIT';  IK   MEETINGS 

Title  IV  '.•:  .s.  :..iti  ilcsolulion  4. 
aj^reed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4. 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearintjs  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest — designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
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of  the  meetings,  when  schedul.' i.  ,ui.i 
any  cancellations  or  chant;t-^  iti  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Conc.hkssional  Record 
on  Monday  aii<i  Wfilnpsday  of  each 
week. 

Mr. tings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
.June  11,  1992,  may  be  found  in  the  Daily 
Digest  of  today's  Record. 

.MEE'riNCi.s  ^-C'Hi:i)'i.  I.KD 

JUNE  12 

9  30  a.m. 

Joint  Economic 

Technology  and  National  Security  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the  Na- 
tion's telecommunications  and  infor- 
mation infrastructure,  focusing  on  the 
potential  of  a  switched  broadband  net- 
work. 

SD-628 

JUNE  15 

10  30  a.m. 
Finance 

Health  for  Families  and  the  Uninsured 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  various 
States'  plans  for  improving  access  to 
health  care  and  controlling  health  care 
costs. 

SD-215 

JUNE  16 

9  30  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  safety  of  Soviet- 
designed  nuclear  power  plants  and  on 
the  technical  and  financial  assistance 
being  offered  by  Western  nations  to 
help  improve  the  safety  of  these  plants. 

SD-366 

10  00  a  m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  current 
condition  of  the  thrift  industry  and  the 
outlook  for  its  future. 

SD-538 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business   meeting,    to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1805,  to  revise 
title  17.  United  States  Code,  to  clarify 
news  reporting  monitoring  as  a  fair  use 
exception  to  the  exclusive  rights  of  a 
copyright  owner. 

SD-226 
2  30  p.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2481.  au- 
thorizing funds  for  programs  of  the  In- 
dian Health  Care  Improvement  Act. 

SR-418 
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JUNE  17 

9  .«  .1  m. 

Commerce.  Sciente.  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To     hold     hearings     to     examine     tele- 
communications technology  as  related 
to  thf  field  of  education. 

SR  253 
F.nergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business    meeting,    to    con.^ider    pendir.ir 
calendar  business. 

SD  366 
Finance 
To  resume  hearmtjs  to  e.xamine  com- 
prehensive health  care  reform,  focusing 
on  proposals  for  instituting  universal 
coverage  through  public  health  insur- 
ance prok'rams. 

SD-215 
Rules  and  .■\di;nni.--li'ation 
Business   meeting,    to   mark   up   pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-301 

10  00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  SubLoniinittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propo.sed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

SD-138 
Veterans   Affairs 
Business  meeting,   to  mark   up  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-418 

10:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  the  cur- 
rent condition   of  the   thrift   industry 
and  the  outlook  for  its  future. 

SD-538 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  Convention  for 

the      Conservation      of     Anadromous 

Stocks    in    the    North    Pacific    Ocean 

(Treatv  Doc.  102-30' 

SEM19 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2629.  to  author- 
ize funds  for  fLscal  year  1993  for  mili- 
tary, functions   of  the   Department   of 
Defense,  and  to  prescribe  military  per- 
sonnel levels  for  fiscal  year  1993.  focus- 
ing on  the  bomber  'roadmap'  and  relat- 
ed bomber  programs,  and  on  the  Tii- 
Service       Standoff      Attack       Missile 
(TSSAMl. 

SR-222 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  issues  relat- 
ing to  maritime  reform. 

SR-253 
K:;ergy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Jerry  Jay  Langdon.  of  Texas,  and  Wil- 
liam C.  Liedtke  111.  of  Oklahoma,  each 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission.  Department 
of  Energy. 

SD-3ti6 

,U"NK  :8 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2232.  to  require 
manufacturers  of  new  automobiles   to 
affix      a      label      containing      certain 
consumer   information    on    each   auto- 
mobile manufactured  after  a  specified 
year. 

SR-253 


Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  State  regu- 
lation of  natural  gas  production 

SD-366 
Finance 
To   continue   hearint-s   to   examine   com- 
prehensive health  care  •eform.  focusing 
on    proposals    for    '.ax-incent.ve    based 
health  care  reform, 

SD-215 
Governnienta!  .■^ flairs 

Permanent     Subco.^imittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To     hold     hearings     to     examine     inter- 
national   aspects    of    Asian    organized 
crime. 

SD-34: 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2044.  to  assist  Na- 
tive Americans  m  assuring  the  survival 
and   continuing   vitality    of   their   lan- 
guages. 

SR-585 
2  00  p,m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Foreign     Commerce     and     Tourisir,     .Sub- 
committee 
To   hold  oversight   hearings  on  the  U.S. 
and    Foreign   Commercial   Service.   De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

SR-253 

.JTNE  19 

9 '30  a.m.. 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To   hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Crow 
Settlement  Act, 

SR-485 
10  00  a,m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings   to   examine    the   U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  administra- 
tion  of  the   National   Wildlife   Refuge 
System,  and  on  S,  1862.  to  improve  the 
administration,  management,  and  com- 
patibility process  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  Svstem, 

SD-406 

JUNE  23 

9:30  a.m. 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
National  Telecommunications  Infor- 
mation Administration.  Department  of 
Commerce, 

SR-253 
10  00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Treaty  Between 
the  U,S,  and  USSR  on  the  Reduction 
and   Limitation  of  Strategic   Offensive 
Arms    (The    Start    Treaty i.    signed    m 
Moscow  on  July  31.  1991.  and  Protocol 
thereto  dated  May  23.  1992   Treaty  Doc, 
102-20  i, 

SD-3:9 
2  30  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 


To  hold  hearings  on 


25.  to  expand  the 


boundaries  of  the  Fredericksburg  and 
.-Spotsylvania  County  Battlefields  Me- 
morial National  Military  Park.  Vir- 
ginia. S,  1925.  to  remove  a  restriction 
from  a  parcel  of  land  owned  by  the  city 
of  North  Charleston.  South  Carolina,  in 
order  to  permit  a  land  exchange.  S. 
2563.  to  provide  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  historic  structures  within  the  Sandy 


Hook  Unit  of  Gateway  Naticnai  Recre- 
ation Area  in  New  Jersey,  S,  2006.  to  es- 
tablish the  Fox  River  National  Herit- 
age Corridor  in  Wisconsin,  H,R,  2181.  to 
permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
acquire  by  exchange  lands  ;n  the  Cuya- 
hoga National  Recreation  .^rea  that 
are  owned  by  Ohio.  H  R  2444,  to  revise 
the  boundaries  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton Birthplace  National  Monument, 
and  H,R,  3519.  to  authorize  the  estab- 
iishm.ent  of  the  Stea.mtowr.  National 
Historic  Site, 

SD-366 

.TUNE  24 
9  30  a, m, 
.Select  on  Indian  .Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
relating  to  the  National  Indian  Policy 
Center. 

SR-485 

.TUNE  25 

2  00  p.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcomimittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S-;879.  to  authorize 
the  adjustment  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
.South  Dakota  portion  of  the  Sioux 
Ranger  Distiiit  of  Custer  National 
Forest.  S  1990.  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  certain  facilities  and  lands  in  the 
Wenatchee  National  Forest.  Washing- 
ton. S,2'392.  to  establish  a  right-of-way 
corridor  for  electric  power  trans- 
mission lines  m  the  Sunrise  Mountain 
in  the  State  of  Nevada.  S,  2397.  to  ex- 
pand the  boundaries  of  the  Yucca 
House  National  Monument  in  Colorado, 
to  authorize  the  acquisition  of  certain 
lands  with  the  boundaries.  S,  2606.  to 
further  clarify  authorities  and  duties 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  issu- 
ing ski  area  permits  on  National  For- 
est System  lands,  and  S,  2749.  to  grant 
a  right  of  use  and  occupancy  of  a  cer- 
tain tract  of  land  in  Yosem.ite  National 
Park  to  George  R  Lange  and  Lucille  F. 
Lange. 

SD-366 

.-TULY  I 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  mobile  communica- 
tions. 

SR-253 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  National  Park';  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R,  :09t.  to  author- 
ize funds  for  fiscal  years  1992  through 
1995   for   programs,   functions,   and   ac- 
tivities of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-366 

JULY  2 
9  30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  .\ffairs 
To       hold       oversight       healings       on 
fractionated  heirships.  Indian  probate. 
oil  and  gas  royalty  management,  land 
consolidation  demonstration  programs. 

SR^85 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To   hold   hearings   on    S,    2028.    to   revise 
title  38   United  States  Code,  to  improve 
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ami  expand  health  care  and  health-tare 
related  services  furnished  to  women 
veterans  by  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs. 

SR-418 
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JLLV  22 

9  30  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2748.  to  authorize 
the  Library  of  Consress  to  provide  cer- 
tain information  products  and  ser\'ices. 

SR-301 
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AUGUST  4 
9  30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2746.  to  extend  the 
purposes   of  the  Overseas   Private   In- 
vestment Corporation  to  include  Amer- 
ican Indian  Tribes  and  Alaska  Natives. 

SR-485 


.1 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iwrsdaj,  June  11,  1992 


The  House  met.  at  10  a.m. 
The    Chaplain.     Rev.     James    David 
Ford.  D.D..  offei'ed  the  foUowinf?  pray- 

You  have  blessed  us  with  all  \iooA 
^^ifts.  tjracious  God.  and  with  thankful 
hearts  we  express  our  K'ratitude.  You 
have  created  us  with  opportunities  to 
serve  other  people  in  their  need,  to 
share  together  in  respect  and  affection, 
and  to  be  faithful  in  the  responsibil- 
ities we  have  been  given.  In  this  mo- 
ment of  pra.ver.  we  ask  for  the  gifts  of 
■visdom  and  discernment  that  in  our 
.vords  and  in  our  actions  we  will  do  jus- 
tice, love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly 
with  You.  Amen 


THE  JOUU.N'AI. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
clause  1.  rule  I.  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
ihe  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
.Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quoi'um  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
IS  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,   and    there    were — yeas   284.    nays 
112.  not  voting  38.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  182] 
YEAS— 284 


.Mieri'iomliit' 

.A(  kerman 

.Anderson 

.Andrews  iME) 

.^ndr>>ws  (XJl 

.Andrews  iTXi 

.\nnunzio 

.Archer 

.Aspin 

.Atkins 

.AuCoin 

Baerhus 

IUrn;ud 

iUtem.tn 

Bcilenson 

Hennttl 

Berm.in 

B-vill 

Billjray 

Blackwell 

Borski 

Boucher 


Boxer 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Browder 

Brown 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Card  in 

Carper 

Clement 

Coleman  (MOi 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (Mil 

Combesl 

Condlt 

Conyers 

Cooper 


Coslello 

Cox  (ID 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Darden 

DeLauro 

Dfcllums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dooley 

Dorgan  (NDi 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckarl 
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Bhley 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Camp 

Campbell  (CAi 

Chandler 

Clay 

dinger 


Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rmaldo 

Ritter 

Roe 

Roemer 
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Rowland 
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Rus,so 
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Coble 

Crane 
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DeLay 

Dickinson 

Doolillle 

Fawell 
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Goodling 
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Kolbe 
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Bonior 

Campbell  (COi 
Can- 
Chapman 
Coughlin 
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NOT  VOTING— 38 
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Edwards  (OKi 
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Hefner 
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Livingston 
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Y'oung  (FL) 
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Sanders 

Savage 
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Traxler 

Washington 
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Wil.son 
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Mr.  SiiAYS  changed  his  vote  from 
■■yea"  to  ■nay." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


PLKDGK  Ol-'  ALLKGLiNCE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNl'LTYi.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  TMr.  Hubbakd]  kindly  come 
forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  HUBBARD  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  alletfiance  to  the  Flaj:  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God.  indi- 
visible, with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


ANNdrNCKMENT  BY  THE  .-}'KAK;:R 
PP.O  TEMPORE 

The  .SPEAKER  p:-  ten'.pore.  The 
Chair  ar.no'jnees  that  he  will  entertain 
up  to  five  l-nimute  statements  on  each 
side  of  the  aisle. 


G'lhiN  s\mS.>l  rcpristnis  the  iinu   <■(  (!.n   ciunnj;  ihc  House  proi  cedinijs.  i:  x.  .  D  i-iH"  iv  2  d"  p  ft. 
M.imr  s.  I    111  this  typeface  nulii.Kis   M.i.riis  instrtctl  or  .(pixTuici).  r.uher  ih.in  ^[-xiken.  l-i\    .i   Memt-K-r  o!   ihi    }\>wr 
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halancp:d  budget 
constitutional  amendment 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was  sriven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr  Speaker,  there 
are  many  reasons  why  we  should  pass  a 
balanced  budtret  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

First,  we  be^'in  the  process  of  pulling 
this  country  out  of  potential  economic 
chaos.  Our  Nation  simply  cannot  con- 
tinue to  endure  record  deficits  and  an 
ever-deepenink'  national  debt. 

This  year  our  Federal  Government 
will  spend  about  $3  for  every  S2  it  takes 
in. 

Surely  we  are  aware  that  we  in  Con- 
Bress  do  not  have  the  political  courage 
to  pass  a  balanced  bud^jet  throutrh  leg- 
islation. We  haven't  done  that  during 
the  18  yeare  I've  been  in  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives. 

If  this  constitutional  amendment 
takes  effect  by  1997  it  will,  of  course, 
require  approval  by  two-thirds  majori- 
ties in  the  House  and  Senate  and  ratifi- 
cation by  38  States. 

Even  now  we  are  tellinj?  the  Amer- 
ican people  we  can  balance  the  budget 
with  spending  cuts  alone.  The  truth  is 
that  balancing  the  budget  will  require 
both  tax  increases  and  .spendin>,'  cuts. 

The  public  clearly  is  fed  up  with  busi- 
ness as  usual  in  Washintrton. 

Our  ^'ross  Federal  debt  is  at  $4  tril- 
lion and  rising' 

Some  who  oppose  a  constitutional 
amendment  today  opposed  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  approach  to  deficit  reduction 
several  years  a^o.  Obviously,  the  1985 
Gramm-Rudman  law  didn't  work  to  ac- 
tually lower  Federal  spendinjj. 

The  constitutional  amendment  ap- 
proach is  necessary,  workable,  and 
right. 

Our  current  laws,  our  budtfet  process, 
our  authorization  and  appropriations 
bills  simply  do  not  require  us  to  spend 
only  the  Federal  dollars  we  take  in  as 
revenue. 

We  need  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  enforce  the  fiscal  discipline  which 
we  now  lack 
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il  lu  U'  soinelhmc  surreal.  Ah.  but 
$11,500  p)er  second,  everyone  can  relate 
to  that. 

Think  about  it;  Just  durin>r  the  time 
I  have  been  speaking,  we  have  added  al- 
most $700,000  to  the  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  to  let  the  .Members  of  the  House 
know  exactly  how  much  we  are  adding 
to  the  deficit  on  a  minute-by-minute 
basis.  This  le>,'islation  will  direct  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  design,  con- 
struct, and  install  a  public  debt  clock 
in  the  basement  rotunda  of  the  Cannon 
House  Office  Building',  similar  to  the 
one  situated  in  Times  Square.  New 
York  City,  the  money  to  be  raised  by 
voluntary  contributions. 

This  clock  will  tick  off  our  ever 
growing  public  debt,  and  every  time  we 
leave  our  offices  to  vote,  we  will  see 
the  exact  consequences  of  our  actions. 
Day  after  day,  hour  after  hour,  minute 
after  minute,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  be  reminded  that  a  deadly 
scythe  is  hanging  over  the  Nation  and 
only  we  can  make  the  hard  choices  nec- 
essary to  defeat  it. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  CLOCK  FOR  CAPITOL 

I  Mr.  CLINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  few  days,  we  have  heard  metaphor 
after  metaphor  trying  to  explain  the 
magnitude  of  our  national  debt.  The 
Members  of  this  House  and  the  people 
of  this  Nation  have  been  told  that  we 
are  drowning  in  a  sea  of  red  ink.  that 
the  interest  on  our  debt  is  enough  to 
fund  the  budgets  of  many  countries, 
and  that  we  add  to  that  debt  at  a  rate 
of  over  $1  billion  a  day. 

But  $400  billion  per  year  is  so  large  a 
sum  that  many  in  this  Chamber  believe 


AMERICA  NEEDS  THE  MONEY 
HERE 

Mr  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
America  is  bankrupt.  The  deficit  is 
nearing  $500  billion  a  year.  $500  billion. 
Things  are  so  bad,  Clinton  is  playing 
the  sax.  Perot  is  playing  politics,  and 
Congress  is  debating  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget. 

President  Bush  wants  to  give  Boris 
Yeltsin  $12  billion.  I  think  it  is  time  for 
Congress  to  tell  the  President  to  shove 
that  $12  billion  up  his  deficit. 

We  are  bankrupt  We  need  the  money 
over  here. 


ANNOUNCE.ME.N  i    iiV    i  HE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TE.MPURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  1  would  remind  our  friends 
in  the  gallery,  we  are  delighted  to  have 
them  here  but  they  are  to  refrain  from 
responding  either  positively  or  nega- 
tively to  any  statements  made  on  the 
floor. 


VINT  HILL  FAR.MS  STATION 

(Mr.  ALLEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  June 
1942.  when  the  United  States  was  still 
reeling  and  responding  from  the  devas- 
tation and  treachery  of  the  Pearl  Har- 
bor attack,  a  700-acre  tract  of  land  was 
purchased  near  Warrenton.  VA.  by  the 
U.S.  Army.  Throughout  the  remainder 
of  World  War  II.  Vint  Hill  Farms  Sta- 
tion became  one  of  our  country's  most 
important  and  productive  intelligence 
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gathering  assets.  During  its  50-year 
history  of  outst.anding  service  to  Amer- 
icans and  our  vital  interests,  Vint  Hill 
Farms  Station  has  distinguished  itself 
serving  our  Nations  intelligence  needs 
during  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  con- 
flicts, military  actions  in  Grenada  and 
Panama.  ;is  well  as  last  years  victory 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Nearly  4.000  army  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel continue  today  the  distin- 
guished tradition  of  excellence  at  Vint 
HiU  Farms.  It  is  home  to  the  U.S. 
Army  Materiel  Command  and  the 
.Army  Communications-Electronics 

Command  who  serve  with  extraor- 
dinary competence,  compelling  devo- 
tion to  duty,  and  unparalleled  achieve- 
ment. 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
saluting  the  soldiers,  emplo.vees.  and 
their  families  at  the  U.S.  Army's  Vint 
Hill  Farms  Station  on  the  occasion  of 
their  golden  anniv.  r   ir  v  relebration. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  LONG- 
TERM  CARE  INSURANCE  STAND- 
ARDS AND  CONSUMER  PROTEC- 
TION ACT  OF  1992 

(Mrs.  COLUNS  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, many  Americans  are  purchasing  a 
product  which  fairly  and  effectively 
protects  their  assets  In  case  the.v  need 
expensive  nursing  home  or  home  care 
services  in  their  later  years.  However, 
many  other  Americans  are  being  en- 
couraged to  throw  their  money  away. 
In  fact,  many  elderly  Americans  are 
being  outright  swindled,  and  they  often 
can  do  absolutely  nothing  about  it.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  must  stop 
immediately. 

Long-term  care  insurance  is  a  very 
trick.v.  relatively  new  product.  The 
policies  and  benefits  which  are  being 
offered  are  still  evolving  and  are  expe- 
riencing growing  pains.  This  explains 
some  of  the  shortcomings  of  this  mar- 
ket and  I  anticipate  that  these  kinks 
will  be  worked  out  over  time. 

But  additionally,  there  are  other 
problems  which  stem  from  Insurers, 
agents,  and  regulators  not  taking  steps 
which  they  already  recognize  would 
satisfy  important  needs  of  consumers. 
Still  other  problems  stem  from  delib- 
erate disregard  for  consumer  interests 
and  needs. 

Thus,  today  I  am  introducing  the 
Long-Term  Care  Insurance  Standards 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1992  to 
remedy  some  of  these  Inadequacies  and 
fill  the  gaps  which  serve  no  one's  best 
interests.  It  focuses  entirely  on  the  pri- 
vate Insurance  market,  and  Includes  no 
provisions  for  a  publicly  financed  pro- 
gram, in  order  to  Institute  reforms  In 
the  near  future,  and  save  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  from  falling  into 
traps  that  they  currently  face. 


!■.  ;  ;.  .ills  for  standardization  of 
•■:■'..:-  .lu.'.  definitions  to  enable  con- 
.::.' IS  to  better  understand  policy 
!)i  ;:Lfits  and  compare  policies  from  one 
insurer  to  the  next.  It  also  standardizes 
eligibility  criteria  for  the  receipt  of 
benefits  and  outlaws  the  flneprint  gate- 
keepers which  some  insurers  have  used 
to  deny  claims.  It  establishes  agent 
training  and  certification  requirements 
and  prohibits  the  shady  practices 
which  have  plagued  consumers  and 
drawn  negative  attention  to  this  prod- 
uct. 

The  bill  also  takes  steps  to  limit 
rises  In  premiums  and  postclalms  un- 
derwriting, and  it  sharply  increases  the 
amount  of  information  that  consumers 
and  regulators  would  receive  about  the 
market  and  specific  policies.  It  would 
also  ensure  that  all  policies  have  cer- 
tain protective  features,  such  as  rights 
to  return  the  policy  within  30  days  if 
not  satisfied,  to  upgrade  to  better  poli- 
cies, to  receive  nonforfeiture  benefits, 
to  purchase  protection  against  infla- 
tion, and  to  designate  representatives 
In  case  an  elderly  policyholder  forgets 
to  pay  premiums.  At  the  same  time, 
my  bill  would  preserve  for  insurers  the 
flexibility  to  package  benefits  In  cre- 
ative, effective,  and  attractive  ways. 

Perhaps  most  significantly,  this  bill 
gives  consumers  a  true  voice  In  the 
process.  It  establishes  a  system,  mod- 
eled after  the  structure  established  by 
Congress  for  MediGap  insurance  in  the 
OBRA  1990  legislation,  whereby  States 
would  have  the  primary  regulatory 
role.  But  It  goes  further  by  ensuring 
the  role  that  consumers  would  pla.v  in 
the  promulgation  of  standards  and  the 
enforcement  of  their  rights. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Commerce. 
Consumer  Protection  and  Competitive- 
ness, which  I  chair,  will  be  holding  a 
hearing  on  my  bill  and  others  on 
Thursday.  June  18.  Last  year,  on  Octo- 
ber 24.  we  held  a  hearing  on  the  long- 
term  care  Insurance  industry  and  the 
current  paltry  efforts  to  regulate  them, 
which  illuminated  many  of  the  short- 
comings that  this  bill  alms  to  cure. 

The  hearing  not  only  pointed  out 
problem  areas,  but  also  stressed  that 
many  of  them  occur  with  alarming  fre- 
quency. It  is  already  clear  that  action 
cannot  be  delayed.  Every  day  that 
long-term  care  insurance  is  sold  In  ab- 
sence of  necessary  reforms,  more 
groundwork  is  laid  which  is  likely  to 
fester  Into  full-blown  problems  in  the 
years  to  come.  Many  Insurers  and 
agents  are  entirely  scrupulous,  but 
there  also  are  ones  who  are  not.  Unless 
we  can  put  an  end  to  abuses,  the  whole 
long-term  care  insurance  field  will  suf- 
fer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Ms.  Janet  Shikles  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  testified 
at  our  October  24  hearing,  "I  think  the 
potential  for  abuse  here  is  much,  much 
irreater  than  in  the  .MediGap  area." 
Congress  acted  responsibly  by  estab- 
lishing     concrete      reforms      for      the 


MediGap  mai'kct  last  year.  With  long- 
term  ctre  insurance,  the  stakes  are 
even  greater.  Let 's  embrace  our  duty 
to  serve  and  protect  .America's  older 
and  elderly  people.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  moving  forward 
on  this  just  and  necessary  effort  by  co- 
sponsoring  the  Long-Term  Care  Insur- 
ance Standards  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion .Act  of  1992 


ROSS  PKROT  ON  THK  I.^.^UE-S 

(Mr.  WALKER  a.sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.  < 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  an  mtcic.^ting  call-in  with  Ross 
Perot  on  television  this  morning.  We 
learned  a  few  things. 

The  balanced  budget  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  He  is  against  it.  We 
need  another  Gramm-Rudman.  he  said. 
Good  luck.  It  worked  so  well  before. 

On  polls,  he  said  they  are  simply 
weather  forecasts.  How  about  the  poll 
he  took  before  getting  into  the  cam- 
paign, he  was  asked.  That  was  not  him. 
he  said.  That  was  an  associate.  Of 
course,  he  paid  for  it. 

On  the  dairy  program,  what  the 
farmer  needs  is  a  better  price  for  his 
product.  Perot  said.  True  enough.  But 
how  would  we  get  there?  By  stopping 
Washington  bureaucrats  from  becom- 
ing lobbyist.^.  No  kidding.  That  is  what 
he  said. 

.And  how  about  .savnii:  S20  billion  by 
taking  the  rich  off  Social  Security?  It 
is  meant  to  be  voluntary  and  only 
apply  to  people  like  him.  he  said.  Only 
billionaires.  I  guess.  .And  how  about  his 
criticism  of  Vice  Prc.-;ident  Qu.^yle  for 
using  the  Murphy  Brown  issue  when  he 
himself  had  criticized  Doogie  Howser. 
Not  the  same,  he  said.  His  criticism 
was  before  he  became  a  candidate.  But 
wait  a  minute.  He  supposedly  is  still 
not  a  candidate. 

-And  on  free  parking,  he  said  Govern- 
ment officials  should  not  get  it  because 
he  cannot  park  free  at  airports.  No.  he 
just  gets  the  taxpayer  to  spend  S300 
million  to  buy  him  a  whole  airport. 
X'ei'v  interestinLT. 


LET  U.^  MAKE  THE  HARD  CHOICE.^ 

(Mr.  J.ACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  i 

Mr.  JACOBS.  .Mr.  i>peaker.  1  hear  it 
argued  in  the  case  of  the  constitutional 
provision  to  prevent  Government  bor- 
rowing that  the  provision  will  not 
make  the  hard  choices.  This  is  true.  It 
will  only  leave  the  country  with  no 
choice  but  to  make  the  hard  choices 
about  how  to  spend  what  we  ourselves 
have  earned,  rather  than  what  our  chil- 
dren one  day  will  earn. 

If  we  make  the  hard  choice  to  force 
the  hard  choices,  our  children  will 
grow  up  in  gratitude  to  their  Nation 
and  their  pai'cnts. 
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THE  BALANCED  BUDGET 
AMENDMENT 

I  Ml-.  HEFLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  200  years 
ago.  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  that  if  he 
could  add  just  one  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  it  would  be  a  prohibition 
against  Congress  borrowing  money. 
Such  an  amendment,  he  reasoned, 
would  defend  the  American  people  from 
the  tyranny  of  government.  A  balanced 
budget  amendment.  In  effect,  would 
keep  the  Federal  Government  within 
the  bounds  outlined  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  M:  Jefferson  never 
got  his  amendment  and  the  Govern- 
ment we  have  now  is  the  personifica- 
tion of  Jefferson's  fears  -a  bloated  and 
ineffective  mass  that  stretches  it«  con- 
stitutional authority  to  the  limit. 

Not  surprisingly,  as  the  sizes  of  the 
Government  and  the  Federal  deficit 
have  grown,  the  call  for  enacting  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  has  gained 
momentum,  despite  strong  opposition 
from  the  Democratic  leadership  in  Con- 
gi'ess. 

LAST  TIME  .-VROCSD 

Two  years  ago  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives rejected  a  BB.A  by  just 
seven  votes.  At  the  time,  the  President 
and  congressional  leaders  were  engaged 
in  round-the-clock  budget  negotiations 
designed  to  reduce  the  deficit  over  the 
next  5  years  by  S500  billion. 

The  congressional  participants  of 
those  negotiations  were  vehemently 
opposed  to  the  BBA.  stating  that  it 
would  tilt  the  balance  of  power, 
trivialize  the  Constitution,  and  abdi- 
cate Congress'  responsibility  to  set  fis- 
cal policy.  What  we  need,  they  argued, 
is  the  strength  and  determination  to 
make  the  tough  choices. 

RE.^LLY  BIG  NIMBERS 

Two  years  later,  those  tough  choices 
never  materialized.  Instead  of  reducing 
the  deficit,  the  budget  agreement  actu- 
ally increased  it.  In  fact,  since  the  1990 
budget  agreement  was  signed  Into  law. 
the  Federal  debt  has  grown  by  over  $700 
billion. 

.According  to  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union,  the  national  debt  has  increased 
1.240  percent  since  1960.  620  percent 
since  1975,  329  percent  since  1980.  and 
114  percent  since  1985.  In  other  words. 
we  ve  doubled  our  Federal  debt  in  the 
last  6  years. 

Just  the  interest  on  the  Federal  debt 
will  total  $316  billion  next  year.  That  is 
going  to  be  the  largest  item  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  105  percent  of  our  Social 
Security  payments.  27  percent  of  all 
Federal  revenues,  and  61  percent  of  all 
individual  income  taxes. 

Going  back  to  Jefferson's  time,  the 
Federal  Government  would  have  to 
borrow  $40,000  every  minute  for  the  last 
200  years  to  equal  our  current  $4  tril- 
lion debt.  Looking  to  the  future,  every 
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Ameruan  born  in  the  next  100  years 
will  be>rin  life  with  SIO.OOO  debt  as  their 
birthrifrht. 

Ot'l>l)SITION  TO  THK  AMENDMKNT 

Despite  these  overwhelmin^r  num- 
bers, some  trroups  still  oppose  the  BBA. 
There  are  those  who  fear  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  will  tie  the  hands 
of  Congress  and  force  it  to  cut  some 
protrrams  in  oi'der  to  fund  others.  They 
fear  that  Con>,'ress  will  have  to  set  pri- 
orities and  then  stick  with  them. 

Ironically,  this  is  the  best  arjjument 
for  the  balanced  budget  amendment. 
The  fact  that  so  many  special  interest 
groups  object  to  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  because  it  would  restrict 
Congress'  ability  to  make  funding  deci- 
sions and  make  the  budget  process  less 
flexible  just  reinforces  the  need  for  the 
amendment. 

One  particular  group  concerned 
about  the  BBA  are  America's  seniors, 
who  worry  that  a  BBA  will  force  reduc- 
tions in  Social  Security  benefits.  These 
concerns  are  misplaced.  The  biggest 
threat  to  Social  Security  is  not  the 
BBA,  but  rather  todays  record-high 
deficit  that  threatens  the  economic 
and  fiscal  viability  of  the  program.  By 
reducing  the  deficit,  the  BBA  will  actu- 
ally protect  the  future  of  Social  Secu- 
rity. 

Second,  there  are  those  groups  who 
question  the  effect  iveness  of  a  balanced 
budget  amendment.  They  claim  it  is 
just  a  feel-good  measure  which  will  fail 
to  reduce  the  deficit  and  will  add  lots 
of  unnecessary  detail  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  Constitution  is  already  full  of 
detail  and  there  is  nothing  trivial 
about  mandating  that  Congress  live 
within  its  means.  P'urthermore.  this 
group  of  BBA  opponents  should  confer 
with  the  first  group  of  BBA  opponents, 
their  arguments  are  contradictory. 

Finally,  some  conservatives  oppose 
the  BBA  because  it  will  encourage  tax 
increases.  They  fear  the  balanced  budg- 
et amendment  will  provide  Washing- 
tons  big  spenders  with  a  constitu- 
tional mandate  to  raise  taxes. 

These  concerns  ignore  the  safeguards 
iniluded  in  three  of  the  four  possible 
BBAs.  These  safeguards  include  mak- 
ing it  more  difficult  to  pass  tax  in- 
creases, caps  on  total  outlays,  and 
more  stringent  requirements  to  raise 
the  debt  ceiling. 

CO.NCI.t'SlON 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  end  this  deficit 
madness.  Let  us  live  up  to  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  idea  of  limited  and  responsible 
Government  and  allow  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  to  decide  for  them- 
selves what  they  want  to  do  with  their 
earnings.  While  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  is  not  the  final  answer  to 
our  fiscal  problems,  it  will  provide  a 
meiisure  of  discipline  that  doesn't  exist 
now.  P'or  that  reason.  I  applaud  this  ef- 
fort and  strongly  support  the  balanced 
tiudget  amendment. 


i5UME  so2  Ki:A.suN.-s  I'U  ^^LPl'^)i^i 
THE  BALANCED  BUDGET  AMEND- 
MENT 

(Mr.  RAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RAY  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
few  days,  we  have  heard  many  reasons 
why  we  should  or  should  not  vote  for 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  re- 
quiring a  balanced  budget. 

This  morning,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  362  very  important 
reasons  why  we  must  pass  such  an 
amendment. 

This  is  a  group  of  students  brought  to 
Washington  by  the  Columbus,  GA.  area 
Lions  Clubs  in  April.  Unfortunately, 
each  one  of  these  young  people  is  al- 
ready responsible  for  1.5.200  dollars 
worth  of  our  $3.8  trillion  national  debt. 

Let  us  not  drive  our  children  deeper 
into  debt.  Vote  for  the  Stenholm 
amendment  today.  These  352  great  rea- 
sons are  counting  on  yovi 


THE  KYL-ALLEN  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  KYL  iisked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  just  1 
minute  we  are  going  to  begin  the  de- 
hate  on  the  first  of  the  four  alter- 
natives that  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  today  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget.  Not  much  is  known.  I 
believe,  about  the  Kyl-Allen  proposal, 
which  is  the  first  one  to  be  voted  upon. 

1  want  to  just  tell  my  colleagues  two 
quick  things  about  it,  and  I  ask  them 
to  listen  carefully  to  the  explanation  of 
the  debate. 

I  think  you  will  like  it.  If.  for  exam- 
ple, you  support  the  line-item  veto, 
you  will  want  to  support  Kyl-Allen  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  of  the  four  alter- 
natives that  gives  the  President  the 
line-item  veto  authority  for  two  pur- 
poses. P'irst  of  all.  to  help  enforce  this 
provision.  And  second,  to  bring  the 
President  into  the  equation  to  be  an 
equal  player  with  the  Congress  in  this 
endeavor 

The  second  feature  of  it  is  to  limit 
spending  to  19  j>ercent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  The  reason  for  that  is 
to  encourage  the  Congress  to  support 
progrowth  economic  policies  so  that  as 
our  gross  national  product  grows,  reve- 
nues to  the  Treasury  grow.  And  there- 
fore, the  Congress  will  have  sufficient 
funds  to  expend  on  all  the  programs 
that  we  support. 

Those  are  two  very  good  features  to 
our  proposal,  which  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  others.  I  hope  that 
they  will  support  the  Kyl-Allen  pro- 
posal. 


n  10)1) 

PROPO.slNC;  AN  A.MK.Mj.MHNT  TO 
THE  CONSTITUTION  TO  PROVIDE 
FOR  A  BALANCED  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 450,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  290). 

IN  THfc  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  St^te  of  the  Union  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution. (H.J.  Res.  290>  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  a  balanced  budget  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government  and  for  greater 
accountability  in  the  enactment  of  tax 
legislation,  with  Mr  Thoknton  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Wednesday. 
June  10.  1992,  all  time  for  general  de- 
bate had  expired. 

Without  objection,  the  joint  resolu- 
tion is  considered  as  having  been  read 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
290  is  as  follows: 

H.J   Res.  290 

Hcsnlved, 

Akticle  — . 

ShxrrioN  1.  Prior  to  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Congress  and  the  President  shall  asree  on  an 
estimate  of  total  receiptJi  for  the  fiscal  year 
hy  enactment  of  a  law  devoted  solely  to  that 
subject.  Total  outlays  for  that  year  shall  not 
ex<.eed  the  level  of  estimated  receipts  set 
forth  In  such  law.  unless  three-fifths  of  the 
whole  number  of  each  House  of  Concress 
shall  provide,  by  a  rolkall  vote,  for  a  specific 
excess  of  outlays  over  estimated  receipts. 

Section  2.  The  limit  on  the  debt  of  the 
United  States  held  by  the  public  shall  not  be 
increased  unless  three-fifths  of  the  whole 
number  of  each  House  shall  provide  by  law 
for  such  an  increase  by  a  rolkall  vote. 

Section  3.  Prior  to  each  fiscal  year,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
proposed  budget  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  that  fiscal  year  in  which  total 
outlays  do  not  exceed  total  receipts. 

Section  4.  No  bill  to  Increase  revenue  shall 
Ijeconie  law  unless  approved  bv  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  each  House  by  a  rollcall 
vote. 

SECTION  5.  The  provisions  of  this  article 
may  be  waived  for  any  fiscal  year  in  which  a 
declaration  of  war  Is  in  effect. 

SErriON  6.  Total  receipts  .shall  include  all 
receipts  of  the  United  States  Government  ex- 
cept those  derived  from  borrowing.  Tot^il 
outlays  shall  Include  all  outlays  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government  except  for  those  for 
repayment  of  debt  principal. 

SECTION  7.  This  article  shall  take  effect  be- 
k'lnning  with  fiscal  year  1995  or  with  the  sec- 
ond fiscal  year  beginning  after  its  ratifica- 
tion, whichever  is  later. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendments  to 
the  joint  resolution  are  in  order  except 
the  following  amendments,  which  shall 
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be  consi'i.  !•  I  only  in  the  following 
order,  wh;.  ;.  ^hall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment,  and  which  shall  be  debat- 
able for  60  minutes,  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  proponent  and  an  op- 
ponent of  the  amendment: 

First,  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]  or  his  des- 
ignee; 

Second,  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  |Mr.  B.\kton]  or  his 
designee: 

Third,  an  anicndrr.cnt  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  oft<it.;  ly  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (.Mr  li.Ki^oKS]  or  his 
designee: 

Fourth,  an  amfiuinicnt  m  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  which  shall  consist  of 
the  text  of  an.v  conipai'able  joint  reso- 
lution as  passed  by  the  Senate:  and 

Fifth,  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm]  or  his  des- 
ignee: 

If  more  than  one  of  the  amendments 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  is  adopt- 
ed, only  the  last  amendment  adopted 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  fi- 
nally adopted  and  reported  back  to  the 
House. 

.AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OEKERED  BV  MR.  KVL 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment 

The  CHAIR.MAN.  The  Chair  would 
ask,  is  the  gentleman  designated  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [.Mi-. 
Fish]? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  am  the  gentleman's  des- 
ignee for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  KVL:  Strike  all  after  the  re- 
solving clause  and  insert  the  following: 
That  the  following  article  is  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  after  the  date  of  its  submission  for 
ratification- 

•ARTICLE  — 

••Section  l.  Except  as  provided  in  this  arti- 
cle, outlays  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  any  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  its 
receipts  for  that  fiscal  year. 

■•Section  2.  Except  as  provided  in  this  arti- 
cle, the  outlays  of  the  United  Stales  Govern- 
ment for  a  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  19  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  gross  national  product 
for  that  fiscal  year. 

•Section  3.  The  Congress  may.  by  law.  pro- 
vide for  suspension  of  the  effect  of  .sections  1 
or  2  of  this  article  for  any  fiscal  year  for 
which  three-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of 
each  House  shall  provide,  by  a  roUcall  vote, 
for  a  specific  excess  of  outlays  over  receipts 
or  over  19  percent  of  the  Nation's  gross  na- 
tional product. 

•Section  4.  Total  receipts  shall  include  all 
receipts  of  the  United  States  except  those 
derived  from  borrowing  and  total  outlays 
shall  Include  all  outlays  of  the  United  States 
except  those  for  the  repayment  of  debt  prin- 
cipal. 


■  ShCTlo.N  5.  The  PiesKlenl  shai;  r.:i\e 
power,  when  any  Bill,  including  any  K'.u-. 
resolution,  or  order,  which  contains  any 
item  of  spending  authority,  is  presented  to 
him  pursuant  to  section  7  of  Article  I  of  this 
Constitution,  to  separately  approve,  reduce. 
or  disapprove  any  spending  provision,  or  part 
of  any  spending  provision,  contained  therein. 

••When  the  President  exercises  this  power, 
he  shall  signify  in  writing  such  poitions  of 
the  Bill  he  has  approved  and  which  portions 
he  has  reduced.  These  poitions.  to  the  extent 
not  reduced,  shall  then  become  a  law.  The 
President  shall  return  with  his  objections 
any  disapproved  or  reduced  portions  of  a  BUI 
to  the  House  in  winch  the  Bill  originated. 
The  Congress  shall  separately  reconsider 
each  such  returned  portion  of  the  Bill  in  the 
manner  prescribed  for  disapproved  Bills  in 
.section  7  of  Article  I  of  this  Constitution. 
Any  portion  of  a  Bill  which  shall  not  have 
been  returned  or  approved  by  the  President 
within  10  days  (Sunday.^  excepted)  after  it 
shall  have  been  presented  to  him  shall  be- 
come a  law.  unless  the  Congress  by  their  ad- 
journment prevent  its  return,  in  which  case 
it  shall  not  become  a  law. 

■'SECTION  6.  Items  of  spending  authority 
are  those  portions  of  a  Bill  that  appropriate 
money  from  the  Treasury  or  that  otherwise 
authorize  or  limit  the  withdrawal  or  obliga- 
tion of  money  from  the  Treasury.  Such  items 
shall  include,  without  being  limited  to. 
items  of  appropriations,  spending  authoriza- 
tions, authority  to  borrow  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  or  otherwise. 
dedications  of  revenues,  entitlements,  uses 
of  assets,  insurance,  guarantees  of  borrow- 
ing, and  any  authority  to  incur  obligations. 
■Section  7.  Sections  1.  2.  3.  and  4  of  this  ar- 
ticle shall  apply  to  the  third  fiscal  year  be- 
cinning  after  its  ratification  and  to  subse- 
quent fiscal  years,  but  not  to  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning before  October  1.  1996.  Sections  5  and 
6  of  this  article  shall  take  effect  upon  ratifi- 
cation of  this  article. 

Mr.  KYL  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
substitute  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  K'^'L]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Is  there  a  Member  opposed? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
m  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  fi'om  .Arizona. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [.Mr.  OBEh.sT.^R]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes  in  opposition, 
and  will  control  the  time. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
ironi  .■\nzona  [Mr.  Kyl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  niy- 
self  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  I  have 
at  the  desk— the  balanced  budget- 
spending  limitation  amendment — has 
been  cosponsoi-ed  hy  the  gentleman 
Croni  \"irginia.  George  .\li.e.\.  It  is 
sim.ilar  to  the  freestandin.LT  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  143.  which  I  in- 
troduced last  year,  and  which  has  been 
cosponsored  by  112  Members  of  this 
body. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  Kyl-Allen  amend- 
ment does  three  things:  First,  it  re- 
quires a  balanced  Federal  budget.  Sec- 
ond, it  limits  Federal  spending  to  19 
percent  of  gross  national  product 
[GNP].  the  average  level  of  revenue  the 
Federal  Government  has  collected  over 
the  last  25  years.  Third,  it  provides  the 
President  with  line-item  veto  author- 
ity m  order  to  enforce  the  foregoing  re- 
quirements. 

The  amendment  allows  the  balanced 
budget  and  spending  limitation  re- 
quirements to  be  wa:veu  by  a  three- 
fifths  vote  of  each  House  for  a  given 
year  and  for  a  specified  excess  of  out- 
lays over  receipts  or  over  19  percent  of 
GNP.  We  do  this  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  national  emergencies— mili- 
tary as  well  as  economic— may  arise 
from  time  to  time  that  will  require  ad- 
ditional spending. 

The  Kyl-.-\l!en  amendment  would,  in 
effect,  put  the  Federal  Government  on 
an  allowance.  By  telling  the  Govern- 
ment how  much  it  could  spend— up  to 
19  percent  of  GNP— our  amendment 
would  force  the  Government  to  be  more 
cost  conscious  and  to  prioritize  its 
spending.  And.  it  would  prevent  Con- 
gress from  balancing  the  budget  by 
massive  tax  increases. 

By  tying  Federal  spending  to  GNP. 
the  Kyl-.^llen  amendment  also  gives 
Congress  the  incentive  to  enact 
progrowth  economic  policies. 

Kyl-Allen  seeks  to  create  a  bigger  pie 
of  Federal  spending  to  go  around.  In- 
stead of  constantly  trying  to  divide 
limited  resources  among  an  ever  in- 
creasing number  of  groups  within  our 
society.  Kyl-Allen  will  force  Congress 
to  support  initiatives  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth.  The  result  will  be  not 
only  a  healthier  economy— more  jobs 
and  better  wages— but  more  money  for 
Congress  to  devote  to  the  programs  it 
determines  are  important. 

According  to  Dr.  James  .M.  Bu- 
chanan, the  1986  Nobel  laureate  in  eco- 
nomic sciences; 

Reducing  government  as  a  share  of  GNP 
from  its  current  level  of  25  percent  to.  say.  20 
percent  would  generate  roughly  a  two  per- 
cent increase  in  the  rate  of  growth  in  GNP. 
.\nd  back-of-the-envelope  arithmetic  sug- 
trests  that  by  the  early  2000s.  and  forever  be- 
yond, the  real  value  of  the  programs  fi- 
nanced by  government  would  be  larger  than 
they  would  be  under  the  regime  that  keeps 
g-overnment's  share  at  25  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Kyl-.^llen  will  ensure 
a  balanced  budget. 

It  will  promote  economic  growth. 

It  will  impose  discipline  by  giving 
the  President  a  line-item  veto. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Kyl-Allen  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  mv  time. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Ml.\K]. 

.Mrs.  MINK.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise  m 
opposition  to  thi--^  amendment.  I  am 
also      opposed      to      a      constitutional 
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amendment,  to  retniiie  Con>,'rPss  and 
the  President  to  enact  a  balancecJ  budi,'- 
et  except  if  60  percent  of  the  House  and 
Senate  vote  to  itjnore  the  Constitution 
and  other  provisions  added  by  the  Kyi 
amendment.  I  find  it  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  understand  the  arwrument  that 
a  constitutional  amendment  is  needed 
so  badly  that  it  provides  for  a  escape 
hatch  with  a  mere  60-percent  vote  This 
60  percent  vote  escape  will  be  an  incen- 
tive to  a  jfreat  deal  of  unwanted  mis- 
chief. The  end  result  will  not  he  the 
balanced  budjret  ^roal  which  this 
amendment  seeks. 

I  believe  that  the  President  and  the 
Conh'ress  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  really  face  this  issue  in  all  honesty. 

First,  if  we  reall.v  wanted  to  balance 
the  budtjet  we  do  not  need  to  do  it  by 
amendinjT  the  Constitution.  We  have  to 
do  it  with  a  serious  pi-oposal  from  the 
President  and  from  the  leaders  of  this 
discharge  petition  as  to  exactly  what  is 
to  be  cut  in  order  to  brint^  the  budjiet 
into  balance.  It  is  this  element  which 
is  missinn  from  this  debate.  What  will 
you  at;ree  to  cut?  Social  Security? 
Medicare?  Medicaid?  Veterans  bene- 
fits? Housing  assistance?  Student  fi- 
nancial assistance?  P'arm  subsidies?  B- 
2  bombers?  SDI?  Space  station?  Super- 
rollidintr  super  conductor?  Until  we 
know  what  you  propose  to  cut.  it  is  un- 
realistic to  assume  the  people  In  the 
country  will  stand  up  and  cheer  this 
mindless  abdication  of  our  responsibil- 
ity to  trovern.  To  adopt  this  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  to  capitulate  to 
hysteria  without  knowing  what  the 
consequences  will  be  and  the  untold 
harm  and  suffering:  that  this  action 
will  cause. 

Second,  the  arjjument  that  was  made 
all  day  yesterday  is  that  Congress  has 
failed  to  act  to  brin>^  the  bud^ret  under 
control  and  that  the  deficit  projected 
at  nearly  S100  billion  will  bankrupt  this 
country. 

Let  me  say  that  the  cry  for  this  con- 
stitutional amendment  seems  to  be 
based  on  the  size  of  the  deficit. 

Have  we  taken  a  critical  look  at  ex- 
actly what  this  deficit  is?  I  recently 
asked  the  CBO  to  provide  me  with  lit- 
erature on  this  matter.  I  know  that 
when  the  California  Constitution  and 
other  State  constitutions  call  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  it  typically  refers  to  the 
operating'  budget.  The  Capital  budget  is 
provided  for  separately  and  usually  al- 
lows for  borrowintr  with  certain  limita- 
tions. 

In  1967  during  the  Vietnam  war  Presi- 
dent Johnson  with  his  budt,'et  advisers 
created  the  unified  budget  concept.  The 
unified  bud^'et  does  not  make  any  dis- 
tinction between  operatinjj  and  capital 
expenses,  and  thus  the  deficit  includes 
lont?-term  capital  investments  which 
yield  economic  rates  of  return  equal  or 
greater  than  private  capital.  To  lump 
into  one  unified  budjjet.  capital  invest- 
ments in  infrastructure  and  in  research 
and  in  education  is  acceptable  for  its 


simplicity,  but  li  this  type  uf  unified 
budtret  yielding'  a  larger  deficit  because 
it  includes  capital  costs,  is  to  be  the 
basis  for  a  constitutional  straitjacket. 
it  then  must  be  rejected  because  it 
threatens  the  very  essence  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Federal  investment  and  eco- 
nomic jjrowth. 

An  analysis  that  I  have  just  seen 
states  that  the  fiscal  year  1993  budtjet 
without  capital  costs  would  have  an 
operatint?  deficit  of  J95  billion.  It  shows 
an  estimated  deficit  of  S351.9  billion. 
With  capital  outlays  listed  as  $218  bil- 
lion taken  out.  research  and  develop- 
ment at  S75  billion  taken  out.  and  edu- 
cation and  traininjj  at  $42.5  billion  re- 
moved, it  would  leave  an  operatini; 
budget  deficit  of  $95.8  billion. 

It  is  time  for  the  Coni,'ress  to  recon- 
stitute the  budget  in  a  way  that  most 
citizens  understand.  In  our  own  family 
budK^et  we  make  our  pa.vcheck  pay  for 
our  daily  livinj;  expenses  but  we  don't 
expect  to  pay  up  our  mortgage  in  1 
year. 

It  is  time  for  Con^rress  to  clearl.v 
state  what  capital  investments  which 
have  a  lontr-term  value  in  excess  of  10. 
20.  or  even  30  years.  As  in  the  State 
bud>;etary  process  and  in  the  way  we 
handle  our  own  famil.v  budgets  these 
capital  costs  should  be  budgeted  sepa- 
rately. Capital  costs  clearly  justify 
borrowing.  We  borrow  to  bu.v  a  home. 

The  American  people  do  not  have  a 
clear  understanding  about  what  we 
mean  by  our  unified  budget.  They  do 
not  know  that  the  budget  deficit  in- 
cludes capital  construction  costs.  I  am 
certain  that  if  they  did.  the.v  would  not 
want  it  included  in  the  required  bal- 
anced budget  amendment. 

What  I  believe  the  American  people 
want  is  for  us  to  make  sure  that  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment match  up  to  the  revenues.  I 
believe  with  equal  certainty  that  they 
would  support  investments  in  our  Na- 
tion's future  in  the  form  of  borrowing 
for  capital  improvements,  needed  infra- 
structure, mass  transit  s.vstems.  air- 
ports, sewer  s.vstems.  water  systems, 
parks,  and  other  permanent  improve- 
ments to  the  communities  in  which  we 
live  and  which  enhance  our  economic 
future  and  our  quality  of  life. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  this  amend- 
ment and  the  main  resolution  be  voted 
down. 

D  1050 

Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Lt;ACHl. 

Mr.  LEACH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  for  P4  centuries  of  our  his- 
tory to  have  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  would  have 
been  folly;  based  on  the  last  25  years  of 
•me  generation"  politics,  not  to  put  a 
restraint  on  legislators  would  be  folly. 

Of  the  four  approaches  under  consid- 
eration today,  what  distinguishes  the 
Kyl-Allen  amendment  is  that  it  is  the 


only  one  to  couple  balancing  the  l>udg- 
et  with  a  restraint  on  spending.  Frank- 
ly, a  restraint  on  spending  is  more  im- 
portant than  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. We  can  have  a  budget  in  balance 
at  30  or  40  percent  of  gross  domestic 
product  (GDP)  and  it  would  be  a  disas- 
ter. The  budget  could  be  slightly  out  of 
whack  at  19  percent  of  GDP  and  the 
econom.v  would  be  far  better  off. 

A  combination  approach— a  balanced 
budget  amendment  coupled  with  a  re- 
straint on  spending  and  a  line-item 
veto— is  the  optimal  approach.  It  is  the 
best  housing  policy,  the  best  small 
business  program,  the  best  .voung  farm- 
er initiative. 

The  effect  on  the  economy  of  imple- 
mentation of  such  restraints  on  Con- 
gress will  be  to  cause  banks  to  use 
their  deposit  base  to  make  loans  to  in- 
dividuals and  businesses  for  growth  in- 
stead of  to  bu.v  Treasur.v  bills  for  sta- 
bility. 

Here.  I  would  stress  that  even  with 
the  reduction  of  interest  rates  over  the 
last  year  and  a  half,  rates  are  still  at 
historicall.v  high  levels  in  relation  to 
inflation.  Real  interest  rates  can  only 
be  reduced  if  the  cost  of  government  is 
reduced. 

Finally,  although  not  precisely  quan- 
tifiable, it  is  clear  the  fiscal  deficit  is 
directly  linked  to  the  trade  deficit.  We 
are  unlikely  to  balance  our  trade  until 
we  balance  our  budget. 

For  the  sake  of  jobs,  for  the  sake  of 
economic  growth,  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
port promotion.  I  urge  support  for  a 
balanced  budget  amendment,  espe- 
cially the  immediate  option  before  us. 
It  is  the  most  compelling  choice  before 
the  House  todav. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  in- 
formed that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (.Mr.  P.^NKTTA]  will  be  recognized 
to  control  the  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Obekstak],  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  now  approach- 
ing the  specific  amendments  that  put 
into  the  Constitution  a  requirement 
dealing  with  a  balanced  budget. 

I  want  to  remind  Members  that  we 
are  not  just  talking  about  legislation 
here,  we  are  not  just  talking  about  leg- 
islation that  can  be  voted  on.  that  can 
be  passed  on  to  the  Senate,  that  can  be 
amended,  that  can  be  changed.  We  are 
talking  about  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, and  that  constitutional  amend- 
ment would  be  placed  in  this  Nation's 
most  sacred  document,  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  liist  thing  we  want  to  use  the 
Constitution  for,  the  last  thing  we 
want  to  use  the  Constitution  for  is  to 
put  some  kind  if  mindless  formula  into 
the  Constitution,  and  then  say  we  are 
going  to  stick  to  this  formula  no  mat- 
ter what,  no  matter  when,  no  matter 
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how.  That  is  not  wh.it  the  Constitution 
was  intended  for  by  our  forefathers. 
Our  forefathers  intended  to  define  the 
powei-s  within  the  various  branches  of 
Government,  to  define  the  rights  of  the 
people,  not  to  u.se  the  Constitution  to 
set  any  kind  of  mindless  formula. 

What  do  we  have  here.  In  this  pro- 
posed amendment  you  set  a  formula.  19 
percent.  You  cannot  .spend  any  more 
over  19  percent  of  GNP.  Where  does  the 
19  percent  come  from?  Where  does  that 
come  from?  It  is  the  idea  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyi,]  that 
maybe  that  is  the  level  we  ought  to 
use. 

Well,  why  not  use  15  percent,  or  why 
not  use  16  percent,  or  why  not  use  17 
percent,  or  why  not  use  11  perc  ent?  And 
where  does  the  19  percent  come  from? 
Oh.  well,  that  is  the  average  of  what  we 
have  had  in  revenue  since  World  War 
II.  I  understand  that  argument. 

Well.  fine.  Then  why  do  we  not  build 
in  the  average  for  spending  since  World 
War  ir.'  Oh.  no.  cannot  do  that.  That  is 
wrong. 

I  mean,  when  we  start  using  mindless 
lormulas  and  start  to  build  them  into 
the  Constitution  we  become  mindless: 
wf  become  mindless. 

Hut  let  us  take  this  proposal  on  its 
merits  and  look  at  the  substance  of 
what  it  does.  It  says  we  are  going  to 
get  to  19  percent.  We  are  not  going  to 
do  anything  to  raise  revenues.  What 
does  that  mean''  It  means  you  take  it 
all  out  of  the  spending  side. 

I  went  through  that  particular  ap- 
proach in  the  debate  yesterday.  If  you 
want  to  do  $600  billion  in  deficit  reduc- 
tion you  have  got  to  do  $600  billion  on 
the  spending  side,  largely  out  of  enti- 
tlements becau.se  entitlements  make 
up  46  percent  of  the  spending  side.  And 
I  say  this  not  to— not  to  scare  people, 
but  we  ought  not  to  kid  people  either 
about  what  is  involved  here.  We  ought 
to  be  ver.v  straight  with  the  American 
people  that  if  we  are  going  to  take  S6fK) 
billion  out  of  the  spending  side,  we 
ought  to  be  ver.v  clear  where  it  is  com- 
ing from.  So  you  have  to  do  $600  bil- 
lion, according  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office. 

Surely  a  big  chunk  of  that  has  to 
come  out  of  health  care  programs.  In 
Medicare  in  the  vei'v  least  you  have  to 
achieve  about  a  SIM  billion  savings. 
That  means  you  either  have  to  raise 
laboratory  fees,  you  have  to  put  a 
freeze  on  what  you  pay  to  hospitals, 
put  a  freeze  on  what  you  pa.v  to  doc- 
tors, add  copa.vments.  put  cost  contain- 
ment on  health  care. 

That  is  not  enough,  the  $114  billion  to 
get  to  $300  billion.  We  have  to  do  some 
retirement  programs  as  well.  If  you  are 
going  to  get  the  money  you  need  to  get 
the  savings.  So  you  have  to  look  at  the 
cost-of-living  indexing,  you  have  to 
look  at  other  approaches  to  try  to 
tighten  up  on  the  retirement  side. 

Y^ou  have  to  look  at  faim  programs. 
and  if  you  are  going  to  try  to  get  $300 


billion  you  have  to  talk  about  reducing 
target  prices  on  the  farm  program. 

□  1100 

Now.  that  is  where  it  is  at.  Y'ou  have 
got  to  cut  defense  as  well.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]  is  a  big 
defender  of  the  defense  bill,  but  you 
have  got  to  cut  defense,  and  you  have 
got  to  cut  nondefense.  probably  have  to 
put  a  hard  freeze  into  place. 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  as- 
sume that  is  what  we  have  to  do.  That 
is  what  we  have  to  do.  and  that  is  what 
we  have  to  do  if  you  want  to  get  $600 
billion  in  deficit  reduction.  The  ques- 
tion I  want  to  ask  is:  .■\s  you  deal  with 
$600  billion  and  you  are  trying  to  share 
the  sacrifice  of  doing  that,  what  about 
the  wealthy?  What  about  the  wealthy? 
What  price  do  they  pay  in  all  of  this? 
What  burden  do  they  share  in  all  of 
this'? 

According  to  the  Kyl  amendment, 
you  cannot  raise  their  taxes.  No;  no. 
That  is  off  bounds.  How  about  pre- 
miums? How  about  premiums  on  the 
wealthy  people  who  benefit  from  enti- 
tlements? That  is  the  administration's 
approach.  Cannot  increase  their  pre- 
miums; that  is  a  revenue  increase. 
What  about  fees  for  services?  That  is  a 
legitimate  area.  Oh.  cannot  increase 
fees.  That  is  a  revenue.  What  about  if 
we  wanted  to  do  more  infrastructure, 
and  we  think  perhaps  we  ought  to  lift 
the  gas  tax  m  this  country  a  bit  in 
order  to  pay  for  more  infrastructure? 
That  is  a  logical  argument  for  me.  No; 
no.  Cannot  do  it  under  this  approach, 
because  we  are  going  to  take  it  all  out 
of  the  hide  of  the  elderly,  of  senior  citi- 
zens, of  farmers,  of  veterans,  of  chil- 
dren, of  the  poor,  but  not  a  dime  from 
the  rich,  not  a  dime  from  the  rich. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  it 
builds  in  supply-side  economics  into 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  end  result  of  this  kind  of 
amendment  is  to  make  the  rich  richer 
and  the  poor  poorer. 

I  have  argued  that  putting  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  into  the  Con- 
stitution to  balance  the  budget  is  bad, 
because  it  is  going  to  create  an  eco- 
nomic crisis,  and  it  plays  with  eco- 
nomic policy.  It  is  bad  enough  to  play 
games  with  economic  policy,  but  what 
this  amendment  does  is  it  plays  games 
with  social  policy  as  well,  and  it  is  for 
all  of  those  reasons  that  I  strongly  op- 
pose this  amendment. 

Mr.  KYL.  .Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'." 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  urn  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want- 
ed the  gentleman  to  yield  to  make  the 
point  that  our  amendment,  of  course, 
does  not  preclude  the  raising  of  reve- 
nues. It  limits  spending,  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  If  you  get  a  three- 
fifths  vote;  if  you  get  a  three-fifths 
vote. 


Mr.  KY'L.  No.  The  three-fifths  vote 
allows  the  Congress  either  to  unbal- 
ance the  budget  or  to  spend  more  than 
19  percent  of  GNP.  Our  proposal  says 
nothing  about  revenues  whatsoever. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Is  it  not  the  case  you 
could  not  increase  any  kind  of  program 
beyond  the  19  percent  unless  you  had  a 
three-fifths  vote  in  the  institution" 

Mr.  KYL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Fine.  So  the  cuts 
come  on  a  majority  basis.  We  cut  sen- 
ior citizens  by  a  majority  vote,  we  cut 
The  farmers  by  a  majority  vote,  we  cut 
the  veterans  by  a  majority  vote,  but, 
ah.  yes.  when  it  comes  to  perhaps  the 
increasing  of  the  premiums  or  increas- 
ing taxes,  you  have  got  to  do  that  on  a 
three-fifths  vote.  That  is  bad  economic 
policy,  and  it  is  bad  social  policy. 

Mr.  KYL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further  for  10  seconds,  we  say  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  a  three-fifths  ma- 
jority to  raise  taxes,  fees,  premiums,  or 
anything  else.  We  do  not  have  a  three- 
fifths  requirement  for  raising  taxes  or 
revenue  of  any  kind 

Mr.  P.^NETTA.  .Answer  the  question, 
can  .vou  raise  revenues  beyond  19  per- 
cent without  a  three-fifths  vote? 

Mr.  KYL.  Yes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  You  can? 

Mr,  KYL   Yes. 

M:-  PANETTA.  So  what  is  the  point? 
The  point  here  is  what  then'' 

Mr.  KYL.  You  cannot  spend  them. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  You  cannot  spend  it 
at  19  percent.  But  can  you  provide,  for 
example,  a  health  care  program  for  the 
counlr.v.  a  comprehensive  health  care 
program,  and  reach  out  and  provide  ad- 
ditional revenues  to  pay  for  that 
health  care  program  under  your  pro- 
posal'' 

Mr.  KYL.  You  can  do  that  by  two 
ways,  first  of  all.  by  the  three-fifths 
vote. 

Mr.  PANETT.^.  That  is  what  I  am 
saying;  that  is  what  I  am  saying.  You 
need  a  three-fifths  vote  to  implement 
policy  here  even  if  it  is  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  approach.  You  have  imple- 
mented a  mindless  formula  that  says 
when  it  comes  to  what  I  agree  to, 
which  is  to  cut  spending,  do  that  by  a 
majority  vote.  When  it  comes  to  the 
idea  of  paying  for  programs  that  we 
may  all  believe  in,  you  have  got  to  do 
that  by  a  three-fifths  vote. 

Mr.  KYL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
for  another  10  seconds,  .vou  can  raise 
revenues  all  you  want  to  with  a  major- 
ity vote.  To  exceed  the  spending  limit. 
you  would  have  to  have  a  three-fifths 
vote.  I  would  hope  the  gentleman 
would  not  continue  to  refer  to  this  as  a 
mindless  proposal.  A  lot  of  thought  has 
gone  into  this.  The  gentleman  might 
disagree  with  it.  but  it  is  not  mindless, 

Mr.  P.ANETTA.  When  you  put  any 
kind  of  percentage  approach  of  GNP 
into  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
.States,  my  friend,  that  is  mindless. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


M.ifm 
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Mr  KVL  Mr  Chairman.  I  vleld  .1 
minutes  ti)  tlu-  gentleman  from  V'ir- 
K'lnia  [Mr  Allkn).  the  coauthor  of  this 
proposal. 

Mr  ALLEN,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  nenlleman  for  vieldinv:  me  this 
timt'. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  Coiik'ress  is  really 
serious  about  lialaiuink'  the  budu'ei  and 
protecting'  our  children  and  urand- 
children  from  unmana^'oable,  Imrvreon- 
invr  debt,  we  must  pass  the  most  re- 
sponsible and  enforceable  l)alanced 
budjfet  amendment  which  will  promote 
economic  growth.  The  Kyl-AUen 
amendment,  which  we  will  vote  on 
today,  is  the  best  solution  for  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  and  our  econom.v. 

It  IS  the  only  substitute  which  limits 
Federal  spending'  to  19  percent  of  the 
k'ross  national  product  and  actually 
>rive.s  Con^;ress  an  incentive  to  adopt 
positive  economic  kfrowth  policies.  By 
limitin»f  Federal  spendinK',  Kyl-Allen 
provides  taxpayer  protection  by  pre- 
venting' Contfress  from  increasing  tax- 
ation and  spendintj,  and  allows  Con- 
jrress  to  waive  the  balanced  bud>;ct  and 
spendmt;  limitation  provision  only 
with  a  three-fifths  vote  of  the  total 
membership  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
Requiring  a  super  majority  to  approve 
spendint,'  over  19  percent  of  the  GNP 
places  a  constraint  on  the  proflitrate 
spending  habits  of  Con^jress.  Spendinjj 
t:ets  Con^'ressmen  reelected  and  they 
will  continue  to  spend  unless  the  Con- 
stitution stops  them. 

Most  importantly,  Kyl-Allen  is  the 
only  amendment  offered  with  an  en- 
forcement mechanism— the  line-item 
veto.  Givintr  the  President  the  line- 
item  veto  not  only  will  cut  the  fat 
from  the  meat  in  Federal  appropriation 
hills  but  will  increase  Government  ac- 
countability. I  know  that  my  constitu- 
ents would  like  to  know  where  their 
tax  dollars  ^o  and  which  Con^rressmen 
vote  to  sustain  or  eliminate  wasteful 
I'ederal  protrrams  and  projects. 
Wouldn't  ,vour  constituents  like  to 
know  who  is  responsible  for: 

First.  5120,000  to  study  the  disposal  of 
cow  manure. 

Second.  S200.000  for  Vidalia  onion 
storat^e. 

Third,  SIOO.OOO  for  mesquite  and 
piickly  peai'  cactus  research. 

Fourth.  ,<,''!  ii(Ki  for  asparagus  .yield 
flfcline. 

Fifth.  SI. 5  million  for  a  theater  in 
New  York  City, 

Sixth.  $1  million  for  a  parkins,'  ffara^je 
in  Kentucky, 

The  list  K'oes  on  and  on. 

The  P'ederal  budj^et  process  has  oper- 
ated unchecked  for  too  lont,'  and  left 
our  country  with  nearly  a  $4  trillion 
debt.  It  is  time  to  handcuff  the  irre- 
.--ponsible.  sfx'ndthrift  practices  of  the 
Kfderal  Government. 

Kyl-Allen  pives  the  President  the  au- 
thority that  43  Governors  have,  the 
line-item  veto.  The  line-item  veto 
would  prevent  Con^rress  from  spending 


scarce  Federal  dollars  on  such  waste- 
ful, often  ridiculous  protjrams.  Lou 
Uhler.  president  of  the  Tax  Limitation 
Committee,  said: 

\X.i  about  time,  Jf  were  »{Olng  to  ask  the 
Piesldent  to  share  the  rap  for  out-of-control 
speiiilInK'.  that  we  Klve  him  a  tool  to  control 
It.  The  line-Item  veto  would  do  Just  that. 

The  time  has  come  to  shed  a  scruti- 
nizing lik'ht  on  the  pork  barreling  and 
budtjet  piiddintj  that  is  so  prevalent  on 
Capitol  Hill.  If  the  President  had  a 
line-item  veto,  he  would  be  held  ac- 
countable for  the  pork  barrel  lejfisla- 
tion  that  crossed  his  desk  and.  simi- 
larly, every  Conk'ressman  voting'  to 
override  or  sustain  the  veto  would  be 
accountable  to  their  constituents.  Both 
the  President  and  the  Contrress  would 
be  responsible  for  the  consequences  of 
their  appropriations. 

Think  about  it:  43  States  have  provi- 
sion for  a  line-item  veto  for  the  chief 
executive  If  you  represent  one  of  those 
States,  then  you  surely  understand  the 
value  of  such  a  tool  in  controUinkr 
wasteful  spending.  I  iusk  you  to  rep- 
resent your  State,  and  the  interests  of 
ever.v  American  taxpayer,  by  support- 
ing' the  line-item  veto  for  the  President 
as  part  of  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. 

Every  day.  Congress  spends  $1  billion 
more  than  the  Federal  Treasur.y  re- 
ceives. The  Government  has  run  defi- 
cits in  53  out  of  the  hist  61  years,  and 
;«)  out  of  the  last  31  years.  All  this  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Conjjress  has  raised 
taxes  56  times  over  the  last  30  years. 
For  the  sake  of  our  children  and  Brand- 
children,  we  cannot  allow  our  deficit 
and  national  debt  to  continue  urowinjj 
out  of  control. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  Kyl- 
Allen  balanced  budt<et  proni>;ate  tax- 
int^  and  spending  habits  of  Congress. 
Fiscal  irresponsibility  and  lack  of  Gov- 
ernment accountability  have  neces- 
sitated the  sobriety  of  this  balanced 
bud^ret  amendment. 

In  today  s  Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 
Walter  Williams  writes: 

Test  your  Conifressman'.s  .sincerit.v.  De- 
mand a  spendini?  limitation  provision  in  the 
proposed  Balanced  Budget  Att  and  watch 
him  lie. 

1  urtre  my  colleajjues  to  support  the 
only  balanced  budget  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  which  contains  a 
spending  limitation  and  taxpayer  pro- 
tection, promotes  economic  growth, 
and  includes  a  line-item  veto  provision: 
Please  support  the  Kyl-Allen  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  PANE']  r.\  Mi-.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  [Mr.  S.^ndkks]. 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
early  1980's  the  Reagan-Bush  team,  in 
alliance  with  corporate  America  and 
some  congressional  Democrats,  suc- 
cessfully adopted  Reaganomics  as  our 
national  economic  strategy.  Reagan- 
omics included  huge  tax  breaks  for  the 
rich,  a  massive  binge  of  military  spend- 


ing, and  serious  cutbacks  in  Federal 
aid  to  cities,  to  education,  and  to  a 
host  of  human  service  programs. 

Ten  years  later,  we  are  reaping  the 
harvest  of  Reaganomics.  The  income  of 
the  richest  1  percent  of  our  population 
have  doubled  at  the  same  time  as  the 
median  personal  income— without  even 
accounting  for  inflation  hiu>  declined 
in  more  than  half  our  States.  The 
wealthiest  1  percent  of  the  population 
now  owns  more  of  the  Nation's  wealth 
than  the  bottom  90  percent.  Our  cities 
are  in  ruin,  our  health  care  system  is 
disintegrating.  As  many  as  2  million  of 
our  citizens,  half  of  them  children, 
sleep  out  on  the  streets. 

In  the  mid-1980s,  the  Reagan-Bush 
team,  in  alliance  with  corporate  Amer- 
ica and  some  congressional  Democrats, 
gave  us  deregulation.  What  has  deregu- 
lation and  getting  the  Government  off 
our  backs  meant  to  the  savings  and 
loan  industry?  An  orgy  of  real  estate 
speculation  diverted  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  which  otherwise  might 
have  been  used  to  rebuild  American  in- 
dustry. Banks  failed  by  the  hundreds; 
the  RTC  has  closed  over  630  failed 
S&L's.  Taxpayers  must  pick  up  a  tab  of 
$500  billion  in  order  to  bail  out  the 
banks,  one-quarter  of  which  were  en- 
gaged in  fraud  and  outright  thievery. 

Now.  to  add  insult  to  injury,  they're 
at  it  again.  The  same  people  who 
brought  us  Reaganomics  and  S&L  de- 
regulation now  have  another  gimmick 
to  sell:  A  constitutional  amendment  to 
require  balanced  budgets.  They  once 
again  want  to  benefit  the  rich  and  pow- 
erful at  the  expense  of  working  people, 
the  elderly,  the  poor,  the  sick— and  our 
children. 

No  Reagan-Bush  administration  ever 
submitted  a  Vmlanced  budget.  In  the 
last  dozen  years,  the  national  debt  has 
soared  from  $1  to  $4  trillion.  This 
years  deficit  alone  is  projected  at  $400 
billion. 

The  dangerous  and  shameful  national 
deficit  has  a  cause.  Presidents  Reagan 
and  Bush,  along  with  the  leadership  of 
Congress,  ignored  desperately  needed 
and  fundamental  changes  in  four  major 
areas  of  the  Federal  budget:  Tax  pol- 
icy, military  spending,  the  S&L  bail- 
out, and  health  care.  Led  by  President 
Bush,  proponents  of  the  balanced  budg- 
et amendment  have  rejected  every  seri- 
ous opportunity  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  wealthiest 
people  in  our  country  have  gotten 
much  richer,  and  have  enjoyed  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  in  tax 
breaks  during  the  last  decade,  the 
President  and  the  leadership  of  Con- 
gress have  refused  to  raise  taxes  on  the 
rich  and  the  large  corporations. 

Despite  the  fact  that  military  spend- 
ing was  increased  by  50  percent  in  the 
1980's.  despite  the  fact  that  the  cold 
war  is  over  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  no 
longer  exists,  they  have  refused  to 
make  the  ver.v  substantial  cuts  in  mili- 
tary spending  that  we  can  now  afford 
to  make. 
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They  have  refused  all  efforts  to  deal 
with  the  S&L  bailout  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go  basis,  calling  it  off-budget  while 
dumping  the  entire  bailout  into  the 
deficit. 

And  they  have  refused  to  develop  an 
effective  cost-containment  strategy  to 
control  spiraling  health  care  costs,  de- 
spite proposals  available  for  a  univer- 
sal single-payer  national  health  care 
system.  While  this  Nation  spends  more 
per  capita  on  health  care  than  any 
other  on  Earth.  85  million  Americans 
go  without  adequate  medical  cov- 
erage—and our  Medicaid  and  Medicare 
budgets  soar. 

The  balanced  budget  amendment  ad- 
vocated by  the  Nation's  leadership  will 
no  doubt  solve  our  deficit  crisis  as  ef- 
fectively as  Reaganomics  and  deregula- 
tion solved  tax  inequity  and  the  S&L 
situation.  It  is  being  proposed  by  true 
paragons  of  courage,  leaders  who  refuse 
to  address  the  budget  now  but  are  onl.v 
too  ready  to  let  the  budget  amendment 
go  into  effect  a  number  of  .years  from 
now.  or  when  the.v  are  out  of  office. 

What  will  be  the  impact  of  this  ad- 
ministration and  legislative  cowardice? 
Clearly,  it  will  mean  devastation  for 
the  elderly,  the  sick,  the  poor,  and 
working  people  because  the  budget  will 
be  balanced  on  their  backs.  Cutting 
spending  without  taxing  the  rich  and 
slashing  the  military  budget  will  re- 
quire draconian  reductions  in  Social 
Security.  Medicare.  Medicaid,  housing, 
mass  transit,  health  care,  veterans' 
benefits,  college  loans,  and  virtually 
every  program  which  benefits  ordinary 
.Americans.  And  if  taxes  must  be 
raised.  Congress  is  likely  to  use  the 
amendment  as  an  excuse  for  institut- 
ing regressive  taxes,  which  fall  most 
heavily  on  working  people  and  the  mid- 
dle class.  A  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment will  only  accelerate  the  Nation's 
rapid  move  toward  an  oligarchic  struc- 
ture, where  the  rich  and  the  powerful 
control— and  benefit  from— nearly 
ever.v  aspect  of  American  life. 

Should  the  President  and  Congress 
address  the  deficit  issue?  Absolutely. 
But  they  .should  do  so  in  a  fair  and  pro- 
gressive way.  not  by  preying  on  the 
weak  and  the  vulnerable.  The  budget 
can  and  should  be  balanced  through  a 
radical  reorientation  of  our  priorities 
in  four  key  areas,  not  through  cow- 
ardly constitutional  gimmickry.  With- 
out courage,  without  real  and  very  rare 
political  leadership.  Congress  and  the 
President  will  simply  perpetuate  the 
increasingly  discredited  political  sta- 
tus quo.  It  is  time  to  put  aside  the  hoax 
and  get  down  to  serious  work. 

z:  1110 

.Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Soi.omo.n].  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  just  heard  from  the  only  reg- 
istered Socialist  in  this  House. 


Now  let  us  hear  from  the  real  world. 
You  know,  there  are  two  ways  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  One  is  to  cut  spend- 
ing. The  other  is  to  rai.se  taxes.  The 
Kyi  amendment  ensures  that  the  budg- 
et will  be  balanced  by  holding  the  line 
on  spending  and  not  by  raising  taxes 
through  the  roof.  The  Kyi  amendment 
will  ensure  that  outlays  do  not  exceed 
19  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. Since  this  is  approximately  what 
we  are  already  taking  in  from  taxes,  it 
means  that  the  budget  will  be  balanced 
through  spending  cuts  and  not  by  rais- 
ing taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Kyi  amendment 
also  includes  a  line-item  veto,  which 
will  enable  the  President  to  cut  unnec- 
essary pork  out  of  any  bloated  spend- 
ing bills. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  listen  to 
this:  There  is  a  recent  report  b.v  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  that  all  of 
us  quote  from  on  the  floor  all  the  time, 
which  projects  that  if  nothing  is  done 
to  reverse  current  trends.  Federal 
spending  could  increase  from  -listen— 
23  percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
today  to  over  42  percent  b.v  the  .year 
2020.  That  is  28  years  down  the  road. 

The  report  concludes  that  "inaction 
is  not  a  sustainable  policy."  Not  only 
is  it  not  a  sustainable  policy,  it  is  a 
total  disaster. 

That  is  what  we  are  dealing  with 
here  toda.v. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to  balance 
the  budget  and  we  have  to  do  it  with- 
out ever  increasing  levels  of  spending. 
The  Kyi  amendment  is  the  way  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget  and  keep 
taxes  down.  That  is  what  the  American 
people  want.  That  is  what  they  de- 
mand. We  ask  them  to  tighten  their 
belts.  We  have  to  tighten  ours,  and  the 
only  way  to  do  it  is  to  enact  the  Kyi 
amendment. 

For  God's  sake,  please  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5'-.^ 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Akmey]. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  studied  all  four 
of  those  proposals  that  we  will  deal 
with  today.  I  support  three  of  them. 
and  the  fourth,  the  one  I  do  not  support 
is  a  mindless  proposal  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  I  do  not  support  it;  but  of  all 
the  proposals  before  us.  I  support  most 
enthusiastically  the  Kvl-Al!en  pro- 
po.sal. 

The  reason?  This  proposal  is  the  only 
proposal  that  keeps  its  eye  on  the  ball 
and  provides  an  enforcement  mecha- 
nism that  is  a  mandatory  limit  on 
spending. 

Let  me  talk  for  a  moment  about  why 
we  need  a  balanced  budget  amendment. 
I  regret  that  we  do.  It  is  possible  we 
.should  not  need  one,  but  there  have 
been  two  particular  events  in  the  re- 
cent history  of  this  country  that  make 
it  necessary     F'lrst.  after  the   political 


lessons  learned  by  the  Great  Society 
Program,  this  Congress  transformed 
the  budget.  The  budget  was  comprised 
of  15  percent  entitlement  spending  in 
1965.  Today  it  is  52  percent  entitlement 
spending. 

This.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  what  I  call 
partisan  pork,  and  the  party  that  so 
proudly  takes  responsibility  for  all  of 
this  entitlement  spending  is  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  that  has  been  in  control  of 
Congress  throughout  most  of  this  time, 
both  Houses,  this  House  throughout  all 
the  time. 

Now,  of  that  entitlement  spending, 
let  us  recognize  the  fact  that  onl.v  one 
out  of  every  seven  entitlement  dollars 
goes  to  somebod.v  at  or  below  the  pov- 
erty level  of  income. 

Do  not  tell  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
.vou  cannot  make  reforms  in  the  way 
we  spend  the  generosit.v  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  when  only  $1  out  of  every 
$7.  or  52  percent  of  the  $1'^-  trillion  of 
their  money  that  we  spend  goes  to  peo- 
ple at  or  below  the  poverty  level  of  in- 
come. It  is  balderdash  to  say  we  cannot 
reform  that. 

In  fact,  we  have  had  reforms  which 
have  been  voted  down  in  this  Congress. 

The  fact  is  that  less  than  20  percent 
of  those  entitlement  dollars  are  means 
tested.  By  means  tested  we  simply  say 
demonstrate  to  the  American  people 
that  you  have  a  genuine  need  for  them 
to  sacrifice  their  hard-earned  money  in 
.your  support  and  we  will  extend  that 
support— less  than  20  percent. 

Ross  Perot's  son  is  as  capable  today 
of  getting  financial  aid  for  his  edu- 
cation as  my  nephew,  and  m.v  nephew's 
father  does  not  earn  nearl.v  so  much  as 
Ross  Perot,  or  for  that  matter  nearly 
so  much  as  I  do. 

Now.  one  of  the  other  things  we  must 
understand  about  all  this  mandatory 
spending,  two-thirds  of  the  budget,  is 
that  throughout  my  entire  lifetime  the 
growing  American  economy  has  every 
.year  generated  increases  in  revenue. 
For  example,  in  1963  the  citizens  of  this 
country  contributed  $6'-.'  billion  in  tax 
revenue  to  the  Federal  Government.  By 
1990.  that  had  risen  to  over  $1  trillion. 

Every  year  the  economy  has  sup- 
ported this  Government  with  more  and 
more  tax  revenue  because  the  economy 
is  growing,  but  for  every  dollar's  worth 
of  revenue  increase  we  so  generously 
forked  over  to  this  Government,  they 
automatically  spent  $1.59  in  increased 
Government  spending.  Spending  is 
clearly  the  problem. 

We  have  grown  to  the  point  where  25 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product  of 
this  country  is  consumed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  That  is  too  big. 

Now.  we  have  had  some  focus  on  the 
19  percent  figure.  The  Kyi  amendment 
says  bring  it  down  to  19  percent  of 
GNP.  That  is  not  something  new.  That 
is  in  the  law  of  this  land. 

The  Humphrey-Hawkins  bill,  a  Demo- 
crat bill,  m  1979  when  Jimmy  Carter 
was  President  was  amended  to  say  that 
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spending'  should  be  at  19  percent  of 
GNF.  That  is  the  law  of  this  land.  It  is 
not  something  somebody  dreamed  up. 
It  is  something?  we  should  have  been 
living  by.  It  exists  today  in  the  fabled 
folklore  of  fiscal  responsibility  of  the 
Democrat  Party. 
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It  is  a  number  they  liked  to  talk 
about  when  they  claim  they  did  some- 
thing' responsible  one  time  by  setting  a 
K'oal.  but  they  never  have  tried  to  live 
up  to  it. 

Now  the  other  thint^  which  my  rol- 
U'a>,'ues  must  understand  that  makes 
necessary  a  balanced  bud^^et  amend- 
ment is  the  ^'reai  power  k'rab  of  1974. 
when  the  Democrats  passed  the  Budget 
Reform  Act  of  1974.  They  cut  the  Presi- 
dent out  of  the  process,  and.  when  they 
did  so.  they  left  themselves  with  the 
power,  and  they  left  the  President  with 
the  accountability,  and  anybody  in 
.America  could  tell  you.  'VVhen  .you 
separate  power  from  accountability, 
you  Mfot  a  perfect  formula  for  irrespon- 
sibility." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Kyi  amendment 
closes  that  gap.  The  19  percent  sa.vs. 
"You  can  spend  more.  Con^rress.  only  if 
the  economy  jrrows  more."  For  the 
first  time  we  would  have  a  constitu- 
tional incentive  for  the  politicians  in 
this  bod.v  to  encouratre  irrowth  in  the 
econom.y  and  prosperity  for  the  Amer- 
ican workinj;  man  and  woman.  This 
jjives  that  incentive. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  we  must  vote  for 
this. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield  2's 
minutes  to  the  jjentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  F:dward.s] 

.Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman.  1  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  Kyl-Allen  amendment. 

First,  it  requires  a  balanced  budget; 
second,  it  does  so  by  limiting  spending, 
not  by  raising  taxes;  and.  third,  it  pro- 
vides the  President  a  line-item  veto  au- 
thority to  help  enforce  the  spending 
cuts,  and  I  want  to  talk  about  that. 

We  need  a  constitutional  amendment 
in  order  to  balance  the  budget  1  have 
been  working  on  passing  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  since  I  first  came 
to  Congress.  We  almost  did  it  in  1982.  If 
we  had,  we  would  be  operating  with  a 
balanced  budget  today.  Instead,  since 
that  time  we  have  added  more  than 
SI '-J  trillion  to  the  public  debt. 

Second.  Kyl-.Allen  balances  the  budg- 
et by  limiting  spending.  Balancing  the 
budget  by  raising  taxes  would  be  like 
planting  weeds  in  a  garden,  or  putting 
fleas  on  a  dog— all  backwards.  Bal- 
ancing the  budget  by  higher  taxes 
would  damage  the  economy  as  much  as 
the  deficit  does.  We  need  a  less  expen- 
sive C.dvernment. 

Fmaily.  Kyl-Allen  provides  the  Presi- 
'It-nt  with  a  line-item  veto.  I  support 
ihf  .ini.-ndment  not  in  spite  of  the  line- 
item  veto,  but  because  of  it.  There  are 
good,   intellectual   reasons  to  be  cau- 


tious about  the  effects  of  a  line-item 
veto  and  over  the  .years.  I  have  tried  to 
sfjell  out  those  concerns.  But  if  the 
line-item  veto  is  like  a  wolf  at  the 
door,  the  deficit  has  become  a  wolf  in 
the  kitchen.  Not  a  dangerous  possibil- 
ity, but  a  deadly  reality. 

Our  public  debt  is  nearing  $4  trillion. 
I  have  done  everything  I  know  of  to  cut 
spending.  I  supported  Gramm-Rudman; 
voted  for  sequesters,  for  freezing  the 
budget;  supported  3-.  5-.  7-percent  cuts 
to  appropriations  bills;  cut  foreign  aid 
by  $18  billion.  I've  developed  my  own 
budgets,  developed  my  own  economic 
growth  plans  and  I  tried  to  get  a  bill 
passed  to  give  the  President  the  right 
to  sign  or  veto  appropriations  bills  one 
at  a  time,  even  if  Congress  put  them  all 
in  one  omnibus  bill.  But  the  deficit 
keeps  growing. 

Intellectually,  the  possibilities  of 
what  a  line-veto  might  do  to  the  bal- 
ance of  poweis  worries  me.  But  the  re- 
ality of  a  $400  billion  deficit  and  a  $4 
trillion  public  debt  worries  me  even 
more.  Let  the  Congress,  under  its  Con- 
stitutional authority,  delegate  to  the 
President  a  line-item  veto  to  imple- 
ment a  balanced  budget.  Balance  the 
budget  by  cutting  spending.  Support 
the  Kyl-Allen  amendment. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Smith),  one  of  the  cosponsors  of 
the  Stenholm-Smith  amendment  which 
I  support. 

.Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  has  been  called  mind- 
less. Tiiat  kind  of  surprises  me  because 
I  thought  maybe  $400  billion  deficits  or 
$4  trillion  debts  might  be  mindless.  The 
facts  are  that  anytime  we  try  to  re- 
strict spending,  those  of  us  who  do  will 
be  criticized  by  some  in  this  body; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  This 
amendment  is  a  limitation  on  spend- 
ing, and.  of  course,  that  is  what  we  are 
talking  about  here. 

Especially.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
address  the  line-item  veto.  We  have 
heard  that  somehow  this  is  a  transfer 
from  the  legislative  to  the  executive 
branch  of  Government,  and  the  facts 
are  such  that  I  will  ask  my  colleagues. 
"Have  you  heard  from  43  Governors  or 
43  States?  Have  you  heard  any  criti- 
cism of  that? '"  I  have  not.  "What  about 
the  criticism  sometimes  of  the  abuse  of 
line-item  veto?  Have  you  heard  from 
any  of  the  Governors  in  this  countr.y 
that  the  Governors  abused  line-item 
veto?  "  I  have  not,  but  if  my  colleagues 
have,  the.y  are  going  to  be  replaced 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. I  support  it. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3^j  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  VlSCLOSKV). 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
spectfully rise  to  express  my  sharp  op- 
position to  the  Kyl-Allen  proposal  and 
to  all  of  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ments being  offered  today. 

When  I  was  growing  up.  we  all  be- 
lieved that  in  America,  each  new  gen- 


eration would  be  better  off  than  the 
one  that  came  before.  After  15  years  of 
numbing  deficits,  we  have  all  but  en- 
sured that  our  children  will  have  a 
lower  standard  of  living  than  we  do.  We 
have  borrowed  enormous  amounts  of 
money  to  live  on  today— money  that 
our  kids  will  have  to  pay  back  tomor- 
row. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  $4  trillion  in 
debt.  This  years  deficit  is  expected  to 
reach  $400  billion.  Interest  on  this  debt 
is  now  the  fastest  growing  item  in  our 
budget.  What  we  spend  to  service  this 
debt  far  exceeds  what  we  spend  to  im- 
munize our  children,  to  educate  them, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  the  future. 

This  selfish  shortsightedness  must 
stop.  We  need  a  balanced  budget  and  we 
need  to  start  now.  While  I  am  deeply 
committed  to  controlling  F'ederal  defi- 
cit spending.  I  am  opposed  to  amending 
the  Constitution  to  require  a  balanced 
budget.  The  President  and  tht-  Congress 
need  to  muster  the  political  will  to  get 
deficit  spending  under  control,  rather 
than  hide  behind  a  balanced  budget 
amendment,  especially  one  lacking  an 
enforcement  mechanism.  There  is  cur- 
rently no  constitutional  or  statutor.y 
prohibition  preventing  the  President 
from  proposing,  or  Congress  from  en- 
acting, a  balanced  budget. 

I  share  the  American  peoples  frus- 
tration that  the  President  and  Con- 
gress have  not  been  able  to  work  to- 
gether to  get  deficit  spending  under 
control.  Indeed,  we  have  almost 
reached  the  point  where  net  interest 
payments  on  our  debt  equals  spending 
on  domestic  discretionary  programs. 

For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1991,  we 
spent  $196  billion  on  domestic  programs 
and  $196  billion  spent  on  interest.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  [CBO]  pre- 
dicts that  domestic  discretionary 
spending  for  the  next  several  .years  will 
be  roughly  equal  to  net  interest  pay- 
ments on  the  national  debt.  By  fiscal 
.year  1996,  however.  CBO  projects  that 
we  will  spend  more  for  interest  on  our 
debt.  $262  billion,  than  for  domestic 
programs.  $258  billion.  P'urther.  CBO 
expects  this  trend  to  continue  if  we  do 
not  begin  to  reduce  the  deficit  now. 

I  have  joined  the  lonel.v  battle  in 
Congress  to  balance  the  budget  now.  I 
have  voted  to  save  more  than  $130  bil- 
lion b.y  not  supporting  the  Lawrence 
Welk  Museum,  dubious  financing  of  the 
savings  and  loan  bailout,  and  a  variet.v 
of  foreign  aid  programs.  I  did  not  vote 
against  supporting  these  programs  be- 
cause they  are  without  merit.  I  voted 
against  them  because  we  must  start 
somewhere  to  reduce  our  enormous 
Federal  deficit. 

Because  we  will  not  succeed  unless 
we  take  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
revenues  and  spending.  I'm  also  back- 
ing the  Hal.iij.  •  i  Budget  ^Enforcement 
Act  of  1992.  H.K.  ,0272.  Introduced  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia and  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee.    Leon    P.\Nfc;TT.\,    this   bill 
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would  begin  to  cut  the  deficit  this  year 
and  balance  the  budget  by  1997.  By  pro- 
ducing real  cuts  and  balancing  our  con- 
tinued spending  against  the  revenues 
we  take  in.  H.R.  5272  would  mandate 
$37  billion  in  new  deficit  reduction  in 
fiscal  year  1993.  It  requires  $560  billion 
in  new  deficit  reduction  over  5  years. 
This  action  would  lead  to  $70  billion  in 
savings  on  interest  payments,  which 
woul'd  result  in  $630  billion  in  total  def- 
icit reduction  by  1997. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  Budg- 
et Committee.  CBO  Director  Robert 
Reischauer  lauded  the  Panetta  bill  as  a 
fair  and  effective  way  to  reduce  the 
deficit.  Indeed,  he  concluded  his  testi- 
mony by  stating; 

Passing  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  budget  cannot  substitute  for  the 
heavy  lifting  that  is  necessary  to  cut  the  def- 
icit. If  a  balanced  budget  amendment  is  en- 
acted, however,  it  must  be  accompanied  by 
both  a  plan  to  balance  the  budget  and  a 
mechanism  to  enforce  the  plan.  Even  if  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  is  not  passed, 
deficit  reduction  will  still  be  necessary.  .  .  . 
Deficit  reduction  should  be  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  this  Congress  and  future  Con- 
gresses until  the  job  is  done.  Making  hard 
choices  about  taxintr  and  spending  accom- 
plishes that,  in  contiast  to  enshnninsr  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  goal  in  the  Con- 
stitution. The  bottom  line  is  that  real  policy 
changes  and  enforcement  are  both  necessary 
for  deficit  reduction;  and  constitutional 
amendment  alone  is  not. 

Dr.  Reischauer  also  outlined  several 
principles  that  should  be  contained  in 
comprehensive  deficit  reduction.  Argu- 
ing against  special  exemptions  from 
concerted  deficit  reduction,  he  stated; 

Perhaps  the  most  important  means  to  en- 
courage consensus  is  to  ensure  that  the  ef- 
fects of  any  actions  to  enforce  the  amend- 
ment are  spread  broadly.  .  .  .  Enforcement 
legislation  that  spreads  the  budgetary  pain 
broadly,  then,  is  preferable  to  that  which 
singles  out  specific  proktrams  for  large  reduc- 
tions. 

Instead  of  making  these  tough 
choices  now.  some  Members  propose 
amending  the  Constitution  as  a  solu- 
tion. But  this  simply  postpones  making 
tough  choices  now.  Others  believe  if 
they  support  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  require  a  balanced  budget  in 
the  future,  they  can  get  through  their 
elections  this  year  without  having  to 
stop  the  spending  spree. 

The  founders  of  our  Nation  had  the 
courage,  vision  and  will  to  give  us  one 
of  the  greatest  political  documents  in 
the  history  of  mankind— the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. This  ingenious  document  has 
provided  the  structure  and  guaranteed 
the  freedoms  that  have  made  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  greatest  country  on 
Earth.  Its  strength  and  endurance  are 
due  in  large  part  to  its  simplicity.  The 
brevity  of  the  Constitution  allows  it  to 
enshrine  and  protect  the  most  basic 
human  rights  while  not  tying  the 
hands  of  future  decisionmakers  about 
how  to  achieve  its  lofty  goals.  It  is  for 
all  these  reasons  that  the  Constitution 
has  survived  more  than  200  years  with 
very  few  changes. 


Now.  some  are  pretending  that  the 
solution  to  our  budgetary  problems  lies 
in  amending  the  Constitution.  This  is  a 
shortsighted,  procedural  approach. 

We  never  solved  our  most  serious 
problems  through  procedure.  Lincoln 
did  not  win  the  Civil  War  by  amending 
the  Constitution.  It  took  courage, 
strength  of  conviction,  and  ultimately 
the  sacrifice  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  and  women  who  saved  the 
Union.  It  was  not  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  stopped  Hitler.  It  was 
the  strength  and  resolve  of  free  people 
around  the  world  that  brought  an  end 
to  Nazi  ism. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  we  solved  our 
problems  by  acting  decisively  and  cou- 
rageously, even  when  it  required  sac- 
rifice. We  must  solve  our  current  eco- 
nomic crisis  by  acting  with  the  same 
courage  and  determination. 

Joseph  Heller  wrote  a  book  some 
years  ago  titled  "Something  Hap- 
pened."" And  something  did  happen  to 
the  courage  of  those  who  stood  up  to  a 
King  of  England.  Something  happened 
to  the  courage  of  600.000  men  and 
women  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  mid- 
1800s  to  keep  this  country  together. 
Something  happened  to  the  courage  of 
all  those  who  lived  through,  survived, 
and  succeeded  in  the  Great  Depression. 
And  something  happened  to  the  tens  of 
millions  of  people  who  sacrificed  their 
lives  through  their  courage  to  defeat 
.Adolph  Hitler. 

The  Constitution,  in  each  of  those  in- 
stances after  the  Revolutionary  W"ar. 
provided  the  freedoms  and  institutions 
to  deal  with  the  topic  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing today.  vSo  why  change?  Because 
the  President  doesnt  have  the  power 
to  provide  a  balanced  budget  tomorrow 
and  submit  it  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States?  No.  Because  the  Con- 
gress can"t  pass  a  balanced  budget  on 
its  own?  No.  Perhaps  Im  missing  some 
rule  or  regulation.  I  doubt  it.  I  say  no 
to  changing  the  fundamental  document 
on  which  this  country  was  founded  and 
under  which  it  has  existed  for  more 
than  two  centuries. 

Courage  still  exists  in  this  world. 
Think  about  the  countless  tens  of 
thousands,  if  not  millions,  of  people  in 
Eastern  Europe  during  the  Soviet 
domination  who  gave  their  lives  to 
come  here.  Think  about  the  people  who 
have  drowned  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
the  Caribbean  to  come  here.  Think 
about  the  people  who  have  exercised 
courage  and  died  in  boxcars  from 
Central  America  to  come  here. 

We  just  need  a  good  dose  of  courage 
here  to  understand  that  courage  is  not 
automatically  transmitted  across  the 
ages  like  cost  of  living  adjustments  are 
so  easily  each  year.  The  authors  of  the 
Constitution  gave  us  a  lot.  But  they 
could  not  transmit  the  courage  to  en- 
sure that  each  successive  generation 
would  act  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
next.  Each  generation,  our  generation. 
we  here  today,  have  to  find  that  cour- 
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age  within  ourselves.  Are  we  to  fall  so 
short  now  after  so  many  have  fallen  to 
give  us  our  future  today?  Surely,  ask- 
ing every  American— including  our- 
selves—to simply  take  a  little  bit  less 
of  an  increase  next  year,  and  the  year 
after  that,  is  not  as  difficult  as  asking 
people  to  give  their  lives  like  we  did 
earlier  this  Congress. 
As  Chairman  Panett.\  said; 
If  the  President  and  the  Congress  were 
really  serious  about  balancing  the  budget,  he 
would  propose  a  balanced  budget  and  Con- 
gress would  adopt  one.  Instead,  we  are  going 
through  the  charade  of  a  constitutional 
amendment,  which  will  provide  some  moral 
force  at  best.  and.  at  worst,  bring  the  same 
disrepute  on  the  Constitution  that  we  have 
already  brought  on  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

Postponing  these  hard  decisions  by 
starting  down  the  long  road  to  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  would  be  a  fraud. 
It  would  be  pretending  to  do  something 
while  only  postponing  the  hard  choices. 
It  would  be  shielding  timid  public  offi- 
cials from  the  consequences  of  their  in- 
action. 

I  must  admit  to  one  doubt  about  my 
position.  That  is.  if  the  amendment 
fails,  the  impetus  for  serious  deficit  re- 
duction will  also  disappear.  I  hope  I  am 
wrong. 

I  implore  m.v  colleagues  to  defeat  all 
of  these  proposed  balanced  budget 
amendments.  I  conclude  on  the  note 
tBat  in  either  event. — passage  or  failure 
of  one  of  the  proposals  today— I  pledge 
my  commitment,  courage,  and  all  of 
my  energies  to  see  that  real  budget  en- 
forcement, along  the  lines  suggested 
my  Chairman  Panett.\.  is  brought  to 
the  floor  this  summer,  is  passed  this 
summer,  and  implemented  this  year. 
To  do  less  simply  means  sacrificing  the 
quality  of  our  children's  lives  and  for- 
feiting the  gift  given  to  us  through  the 
blood  and  sacrifice  of  those  who  came 
before. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  RITTEK]. 

Mr.  HITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
Siiy  to  my  colleague  that  the  Kyi 
amendment  really  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  The  heart  of  the  matter  is 
prosperity.  It  is  economic  growth,  and 
it  is— how  do  we  get  an  economy  grow- 
ing sufficiently  to  pay  our  bills?  It  is 
not  just  a  numbers  game,  it  is  creating 
jobs,  it  is  innovation  in  the  private  sec- 
tor, it  is  resources  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

Without  the  Kyi  amendment,  there  is 
a  real  danger  of  massive  forced  tax  in- 
creases to  balance  the  budget;  but  as 
experience  shows,  such  tax  increases 
turn  off  the  economy  and  make  things 
even  worse. 

Take  a  look  at  the  Budget  Act  of 
1990.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  my  col- 
leagues take  to  the  floor  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  claiming  credit 
for  being  disciplined,  for  being  rigorous 
for  doing  whats  necessary  to  balance 
the  budget    Many  of  us  actually  voted 
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for  that  bill--we  had  troops  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf:  we  were  about  to  ^o  to  war; 
there  was  near  choas  in  Washinffton — 
but  to  claim  credit  for  it  when  it  actu- 
ally was  disaster  surprises  nie  because 
recent  history  shows  it  resulted  in 
turning;  off  the  emeri,'ink'  economic  re- 
covery and  sent  us  into  a  douole  dip  of 
recession  because  the  tax  increases 
negatively  impacted  on  the  economy, 
threw  people  out  of  work,  and  yes  our 
budget  deficit  ballooned.  That's  ritjht 
the  loss  of  economic  growth  actually 
made  the  deficit  worse. 

The  balanced  budget  amendment 
needs  some  kind  of  spendin>r  limita- 
tion, which  the  Kyi  amendment  k'ives 
us.  to  avoid  negative  economic  effects 
of  tax  increases  similar  to  what  we 
saw- -result  from  the  1990  act. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  K'entleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Heklky). 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this 
floor  yesterday  one  of  the  Members 
from  the  leadership  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  pot  up  and  mduated  that  only 
durintr  the  Reatran  administration  have 
we  had  deficits.  I  do  not  know  if  we 
think  the  American  people  are  that 
stupid  or  not,  but  according  to  every 
record  we  have,  since  1960  the  deficit 
has  increased  1,240  percent;  since  1965, 
620  percent;  since  1980,  329  percent;  and 
114  percent  since  198.S.  This  is  an  insid- 
ious disease  that  has  cautjht  this  insti- 
tution. We  cannot  seem  to  control  the 
spt-ndin«-.  We  are  k'oin>r  to  exceed  $300 
billion  in  debt  this  year. 

The  amendment  we  have  before  us 
encompiisses  everythintr  It  ^rives  us  the 
balanced  budjjet  amendment,  it  irives 
us  the  line-item  veto,  and  it  pives  us 
the  opportunity  to  really  make  a  defin- 
itive statement  that  we  are  ^om^  to  do 
something  positive  about  this.  The 
world  is  not  point,'  to  be  fooled  if  we 
vote  for  the  Gephardt  amendment 
They  are  not  poinp  to  be  fooled  by 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to  vote  for 
something  meaninuful. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr  .JoH,\soN]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  support  the  Kyl-Allen  amend- 
ment because  it  pives  the  President  a 
needed  tool  to  ensure  a  balanced  budg- 
et. That  is  the  line-item  veto.  This 
works  in  our  States,  and  it  will  work  in 
our  Nation.  This  Nation  cannot  wait  a 
second  longer  for  a  balanced  budget. 

P'ederal  spending  is  out  of  control. 
Americans  cannot  afford  an  amend- 
ment with  an  escape  hatch  like  what 
we  see  in  the  Gephardt  substitute.  We 
must  stop  the  $10.000-per-second  hem- 
orrhage that  we  piiy  in  interest  on  our 
national  debt  every  day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  respond  to  what 
America  is  sayinp.  Let  us  pass  this 
amendment  that  limits  spending  with- 
out raising  taxes,  and  let  us  pass  it 
now. 


Mr.  PANETTA.  .Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fogli- 

ETTA). 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  to  express  my  strong  opposi- 
tion to  House  Joint  Resolution  290  and 
to  the  Kyl-.^llen  propo.sal,  legislation 
for  a  balanced  budget  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

Call  it  bumper  sticker  politics.  Call 
it  prist  for  network  news  sound  bites. 
But  by  any  name,  this  legislation  is 
the  worst  kind  of  election  year  gim- 
mickry. 

This  eimmick  has  a  trapic  price  tap 
for  Los  Anpeles,  Chicapo.  my  own 
Philadelphia  and  cities  across  the 
country-  and  for  the  people  who  live  in 
them.  They  will  be  the  ones  who  pay 
the  heaviest  price. 

I  have  dedicated  myself  to  the  plipht 
of  our  Nation's  cities. 

Last  May,  I  was  joined  by  80  of  our 
colleapues  to  establish  the  conpres- 
sional  urban  caucus  to  focus  attention 
on  the  needs  of  urban  America. 

Under  any  scenario,  implementinp 
the  balanced  budpet  amendment,  in  an 
irresponsible  manner,  as  is  proposed, 
will  mean  drastic  spending  cuts  in  pro- 
prams  vital  to  US   cities. 

Most  Federal  proprams  not  already 
putted  or  terminated  under  the 
Reapan-Bush  years  will  be  cut  or 
killed. 

Homeless  proprams,  food  stamps,  op- 
eratinp  subsidies  for  mass  transit,  pub- 
lic housinp  construction,  indipent  care 
for  hospitals,  student  loan  proprams. 
economic  conversion  a.ssistance  for 
military  downsizinp 
The  list  poes  on  and  on. 
Cities  like  my  own,  Philadelphia,  are 
already  strupplinp  with  fiscal  crisis. 

A  recent  study  estimates  that  the 
rapid  cuts  in  proprams  mandated  by 
the  balanced  budpet  amendment  would 
triple  State  and  local  deficits. 

Cities  would  be  forced  to  raise  taxes 
even  hipher.  City  economies  would  hit 
rock  bottom. 
Don't  pet  me  wronp. 
The  hupe  deficit  we  face  is  devastat- 
inp  to  our  economy.  We  must  act  re- 
sponsibly and  tackle  the  deficit. 

But  there  is  nothinp  wronp  with  bor- 
rowinp  small  amounts  to  make  invest- 
ments in  capital.  Let  us  face  it— few  of 
us  would  own  our  own  homes  or  cars 
without  borrowinp  money.  It  is  vital 
that  we  are  able  to  make  critical  in- 
vestments to  rebuild  our  schools,  hiph- 
ways,  mass  transit  systems,  and  air- 
ports. 

What  is  wronp  and  what  is  devastat- 
inp  to  our  economy  is  a  deficit  so 
prossly  out  of  proportion  to  our  reve- 
nues. A  deficit  that  stranples  any  eco- 
nomic prowth. 

What  the  people  want  is  not  a  bal- 
anced budpet  amendment. 
They  want  a  balanced  budpet. 
And    we    are    elected    to    make    the 
touph  decisions  needed  to  cut  the  defi- 
cit and  brinp  the  budpet  into  balance. 


We  are  elected  to  tell  the  people  the 
truth  and  not  hide  behind  rhetoric. 

Wf  must  tell  them  that  the  balanced 
budpet  amendment  really  means— dev- 
astatinp  cuts  in  entitlement  proprams 
like  Medicare  and  .Social  Security.  ,\nd 
constraints  that  tie  our  hands  when  we 
need  to  make  capital  investments  to 
revitalize  our  economy. 

We  cannot  postpone  the  pain  of  deal- 
inp  with  the  deficit. 

Let  us  do  what  needs  to  be  done.  Let 
us  do  it  now. 

Let's  do  it  rationally— in  a  manner 
and  time  frame  that  does  not  sink  an 
already  founderinp  economy.  And  does 
not  balance  the  budpet  on  the  backs  of 
those  who  can  least  afford  it. 

We  need  to  display  the  real  leader- 
ship needed  to  deal  with  the  deficit. 

The  kind  of  leadership  that  cannot  be 
condensed  in  a  sound  bite  for  the  6:30 
network  news. 

I  urpe  my  colleapues  to  exercise  this 
leadership  and  reject  this  month's  po- 
litical fashion  trend. 

Vote  no  on  Stenholm  and  allow  for 
economic  prowth  and  survival  of  our 
cities. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  cosponsor  of  the  Kyl- 
•■Mlen  amendment,  the  pentleman  from 
Virpinia  (.Mr.  .M.len]. 

.Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  pentleman  for  yleldinp  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  com- 
ments here  from  the  pentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  others  in  opposition 
to  the  Kyl-Allen  balanced  budpet 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  They 
arpue  that  the  Constitution  should  not 
be  amended.  Obviously,  the  constitu- 
tional framers  thoupht  that  the  Con- 
stitution should  and  could  be  amended 
in  the  future  for  pressinp  needs.  Clear- 
ly, a  $400  billion  deficit  this  year, 
spendinp  $1  billion  a  day  more  than  we 
are  receivinp  in  revenues,  is  a  pressinp 
need  because  we  are  loadinp  our  future 
penerations  with  perpetual  debt.  Inci- 
dentally, to  pay  this  debt  will  cause  in- 
flation of  our  currency  which  is  most 
cruel  to  those  on  fixed  incomes. 

The  pentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
says  we  oupht  to  continue  to  spend 
money  by  poinp  into  small  debt.  A  defi- 
cit of  $400  billion  a  year  is  not  small 
debt.  The  opponents  of  this  amendment 
are  talkinp  about  fears  and  employinp 
scare  tactics,  tryinp  to  say  that  some- 
how we  should  not  add  this  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  .sayinp  that  we 
have  to  pet  the  economy  movinp. 

Let  us  see  what  the  Citizens  for  a 
Sound  Economy  said  about  this  amend- 
ment. Accordinp  to  them— and  I  quote: 
The  Kyl-Allen  approach  would  provide 
even  bis  spendei-s  in  ConK'ress  with  i^tronp  in- 
centives to  implement  pro-prowih  policies: 
In  order  to  .spend  more  money,  thev  must 
first  expand  GNP.  In  that  lipht,  pro-prowth 
policies  such  as  deretrulation.  privatization, 
and  free  trade  apreements  would  be  even 
more  attractive  as  policy  initiative.^. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Kyl-Allen  amend- 
ment   provides    spendinp    limits    and 
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po.-itive  economic  prowth  policies  plus 
i;ivcs  the  President  the  power  of  the 
line-item  veto  to  rut  cut  wasteful 
pork-barrel  spendinp.  We  need  sobriety 
and  thouphtful  positive  solutions  to 
this  continual  Federal  deficit  sham  and 
debt  of  nearly  S4  trillion  debt,  .^men- 
cans  expect  more  than  the  farcical 
scare  tactics  of  the  opponents  who 
want  to  avoid  discipline,  scrutiny,  and 
accountability. 

n  mo 

Mr.  KYL.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  pentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  DooLiTTLt:]. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  killinp  the  poose  that  laid  the  pold- 
en  epp.  This  debt  is  poinp  to  brinp 
down  the  Social  Security  recipients, 
the  farmer,  the  workinp  person,  the 
younp  person,  and  anyone  who  hopes  to 
have  a  future  in  this  country. 

We  have  to  pet  a  framework,  such  a,s 
Kyl-Allen  version  of  the  balanced  budp- 
et amendment  provides,  by  requirinp  a 
balanced  budpet  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, by  institutinp  the  line-item 
veto,  which  is  so  critical  to  our  suc- 
cess, and  by  having  the  spendinp  lim- 
its. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
pood  for  America.  It  helps  everyone.  So 
let  us  help  the  poose  that  laid  the  pold- 
en  epp,  not  shoot  it,  by  supportinp  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  pentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Webek].  who  will  be  sorely 
missed  from  this  body  in  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  pentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  little  dif- 
ferent view  of  this  debate  than  some  of 
my  colleapues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  believe  that  the  economy  drives 
the  budpet  much  more  than  the  fact 
that  the  budpet  drives  the  economy, 
which  leads  me  to  be  somewhat  con- 
cerned about  everything  we  are  doinp 
here  today. 

Nonetheless,  of  all  the  measures  be- 
fore us.  clearly  the  one  that  I  am  most 
comfortable  with  is  the  Kyi  amend- 
ment. 

I  must  say  to  my  pood  friend,  the 
pentleman  from  California  [Mr.  P.\- 
.netta],  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  one  of 
the  finest  Members  of  this  body.  I  was 
not  sure  I  was  poinp  to  speak  for  the 
Kyi  amendment  until  I  heard  the  gen- 
tleman speak  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Then  I  felt  compelled  to  come  down 
here. 

First  of  all,  I  heard  the  disiinu'uishfd 
pentleman  from  California  [.Mr  l\\- 
NETTA]  use  the  term  ■'mindle^.'^'  re- 
peatedly in  discussinu'  the  proposal  of 
the  pentleman  from  .\i-izona  (Mr  Kyl]. 

With  all  due  re.'^pect.  I  must  say  if 
there  is  anything  mindless  m  this  de- 
t)ate,  it  is  the  continuing  defense  of  the 
1990  Budget  Act.  which  has  given  us  a 


stagnant  economy  and  a  higher  deficit, 
and  which  is  defended  to  us  on  the 
grounds  that  it  has  strengthened  the 
economy  and  reduced  the  deficit.  I 
guess  if  I  were  here  another  12  years, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  still  would  not  quite 
understand  that. 

But  it  is  my  concern  about  that  ap- 
proach to  fiscal  policy  that  causes  me 
to  come  to  the  floor  and  support  the 
Kyl  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said.  I  have  deep 
concerns,  expressed  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  by  some  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  about  enshrin- 
inp  a  balanced  budget  amendment  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Perhaps  it  is  necessary  because  of  the 
sipnificant  size  of  our  deficit.  But  I  am 
concerned  about  it  because  of  what  it 
does  not  tell  the  .American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  not  tell  the 
American  people  anything  about  how 
we  intend  to  achieve  a  balanced  budg- 
et. It  does  not  tell  the  American  people 
an.vthing  about  our  vision  for  .America 
and  our  vision  for  this  economy. 

Do  we  as  a  Congress  have  any  vision 
!(i  >hai'e  with  the  .American  people  eco- 
nomically, other  than  the  notion  of  a 
balanced  budget?  What  about  economic 
growth?  What  about  savings  in  produc- 
tivity? What  about  distribution  of  in- 
come that  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia has  mentioned?  What  about  the 
size  of  government  itself  and  its  intru- 
siveness  into  our  lives?  .\re  all  of  these 
incidental  matters  we  are  simply  sui>- 
posed  to  put  aside  now? 

Many  of  those  who  come  to  those  in 
favor  of  a  balanced  budget  amendment. 
would  apparently  say  yes.  We  have 
heard  a  lot  of  discussion  here  today 
about  what  the  .\merican  people  want. 
.Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  American 
people  want  a  strong  and  growing  econ- 
omy, with  good  jobs  with  higher  dis- 
posable income.  I  think  the  American 
people  want  a  less  intrusive  govern- 
ment, not  a  more  intrusive  govern- 
ment. 

Now.  my  friends,  the  gentleman  from 
.^I'izona  [Mr.  KVL]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  .\LLE,\].  have  com- 
mitted one  grievous  sin.  and  they  are 
paying  for  it  on  the  floor  today.  They 
alone  have  given  to  the  .American  peo- 
ple an  idea  of  what  their  vision  is  of 
the  economy  in  the  context  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  They  have  dared  come 
before  us  and  .■-a.v.  "Our  vision  is  of  a 
smaller,  oi-  at  lea.^t  a  limited,  govern- 
ment; a  vibrant  and  growing  private 
sector:  and  a  controlled  tax  burden." 

.Mr,  Chairman,  all  others  that  will 
come  before  us  in  the  course  of  this  day 
are  basically  saying.  'We  are  going  to 
balance  the  budget,  and  we  will  tell 
you  later  how  we  are  going  to  do  it." 
.Maybe  with  $400  billion  tax  increases, 
maybe  by  decimating  programs  for  sen- 
ior citizens,  maybe  by  cutting  the 
farmers  in  my  district,  maybe  by  leav- 
ing us  with  no  national  defense,  or 
probably  by  some  combination  of  the 
above. 


Only  the  Kyl-.\llen  amendment 
comes  before  us  today  and  says,  'Yes, 
we  are  going  to  make  hard  decisions, 
and  we  will  tell  .you  what  our  vision  is 
of  this  country  and  its  economy.  We 
believe  controlling  spendinp  and  hence 
controlling  taxes  is  the  key  to  a 
stronger  economy.  We  believe."  I  would 
imply,  that  a  2-percent-growth  rate,  to 
which  I  believe  we  are  sentenced  if  we 
continue  to  try  to  balance  the  budpet 
with  higher  taxes  every  year,  is  unac- 
ceptable to  .Americans,  whether  they 
are  Republicans  or  Democrats,  em- 
ployed or  unemployed,  and  we  do  not 
think  we  will  achieve  better  than  that 
unless  we  control  the  deficit  by  spend- 
ing reductions  and  tax  restraints." 

Mr.  Chairman,  only  the  Kyl  amend- 
ment tells  us  that. 

Now.  I  suppose  you  can  make  a  pow- 
erful argument  that  if  this  amendment 
fails,  we  have  no  choice  other  than  to 
go  down  some  other  path  and  let  the 
.\merican  people  wonder  what  road  we 
are  going  to  take  to  a  balanced  budpet. 
and  hope  that  we  do  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  doinp  it  at  the  expense  of  hiph- 
er taxes. 

But  anything  other  than  the  Kyl 
amendment,  m  my  judgment,  offers  us 
the  probability  that  the  miserable  ex- 
perience of  the  1990  Budget  Act.  with  or 
without  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment, is  going  to  be  repeated  year  after 
year  after  year,  as  we  fruitlessly  at- 
tempt to  balance  the  budget  by  hipher 
taxes,  which  inevitably  will  grind  the 
economy  a  little  bit  further  into  the 
dust. 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  1  think  at  some  point 
the  .\mencan  people  are  going  to  say 
to  this  body.  yes.  we  want  a  balanced 
budget,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  not  at  the  expense  of  a 
larger,  more  intrusive,  more  ironclad 
Government.  V\e  want  a  balanced  budg- 
et at  a  lower  level  that  maximizes  the 
growth  rate  of  the  American  people, 
provides  hipher  jobs,  provides  rising 
disposable  income,  and  controls  the  tax 
burden. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  only  opportunity 
to  vote  for  that  vision  of  .■\merica  and 
that  vision  of  this  economy  is  the  Kyl- 
AUen  amendment,  which  I  am  proud  to 
support. 

Mr.  KYL.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [.Mr.  Gi.vGRiCHj.  the  distinguished 
Republican  whip. 

The  CHAIR.M.\N.  The  Chair  would 
state  that  the  gentleman  from  .Arizona 
[Mr.  KVL]  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  in- 
quire of  the  Chair,  according  to  my  cal- 
culations, I  .'^hould  have  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

The  CHAIRMAN  U'e  will 

doublecheck. 

Mr.  KYL.  It  is  my  understanding  the 
gentleman  from  California  wishes  to 
close  and  he  has  3  minutes  remaining, 
and  that  I  have  3  minutes  remaining 
and  I  wish  to  close. 
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Mr,  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
un(t^■rstan(lm^,'  is  the  (gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Kyl]  has  the  riijht  to 
close  the  debate.  I  just  have  two  brief 
speakers. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  tjen- 
tleman  has  two  speakers.  I  would  pre- 
fer he  proceed  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PANKTTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  ^fentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Conykr.s], 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
stunned  by  the  source  of  this  amend- 
ment. Because  the  ^'entleman  from  .Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Kyl)  serves  with  such  t,'reat 
distinction  on  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Of)erations.  I  cannot  believe 
he  would  add  this  amendment  to  this 
flawed  concept  of  putting  a  fiscal  rem- 
edy into  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  gentleman  is 
really  sayinjr  is  that  the  Conjfress 
should  no  out  of  business.  If  we  have 
got  two-fifths,  less  than  a  majority 
necessary  to  change  the  laws  already 
in  the  bill,  then  we  ^rive  the  President 
a  line-item  veto.  Is  there  anythin^r  left 
for  a  House  of  Representative.s  to  do? 

On  ta.xes.  no  new  taxes.  Great.  That 
means  the  wealthy  will  make  out  like 
bandits.  But  who  will  sustain  the  cuts? 
The  Social  Security  recipients. 

Thank  you.  Hello.  Social  Security  re- 
cipients in  America.  That  is  what  this 
amendment  will  do  for  you. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distintruished  t^entleman 
from  GeoPpTia  (Mi-.  GinokichI. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  K'enlleman  for  yieldinti. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  make 
two  ke.v  points  about  the  Kyl-Allen  ap- 
proach. First,  it  is  the  one  chance  to 
pass  a  line-item  veto  to  cut  out  waste 
and  spending,  and  it  is  the  one  chance 
to  shrink  the  budget  spending  side  by 
cutting  out  the  pork  barrel  that  is  not 
necessary,  is  not  vital. 

Second,  it  is  the  one  proposal  that 
emphasizes  jobs  and  economic  growth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  way  you  can 
spend  more  in  the  Government  would 
be  if  you  created  more  jobs,  created  a 
bigger  economy,  and  had  a  better  grow- 
ing America.  That  is  why  Citizens  for  a 
Sound  Economy  said  it  was  the  one 
proposal  with  strong  incentives  to  im- 
plement progrowth  policy.  So  if  you 
favor  more  jobs,  a  bigger  economy, 
greater  take-home  pay,  and  if  you  want 
a  line-item  veto  to  cut  out  waste  in 
spending,  the  Kyl-Allen  amendment  is 
in  fact  a  solid  ""yes"  vote. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  m.v  time  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  (Ms.  Horn). 
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Ms.  HORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Gephardt-Obey  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  After  observing 
over  the  past  weeks  the  votes  of  many 
backers  of  the  other  proposed  amend- 


iiu'iu.s.  It  ijcc.imc  obvuju^  It)  mc  that  .i 
large  share  of  the  backers  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisles  were  unwilling  to  cut  any 
spending  from  expensive  and  Question- 
able programs  such  as  B-2  bombers, 
star  wars,  Scawotf  submarines,  and 
soon  to  come,  superconducting  super 
colliders.  They  were  also  unwilling  to 
insist  that  our  allies  pay  a  greater  and 
fairer  share  of  their  defense  or  that  we 
further  reduce  our  troop  presence  in 
dozens  of  countries  around  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  actions  indicate 
that  40  percent  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  might  continue  spending  of  this 
type  while  balancing  the  budget  at  the 
expense  of  investing  in  the  American 
people  of  the  American  economy. 
These  votes  convinced  me  that  we 
would  continue  as  a  nation  once  again 
to  make  cuts  in  those  very  activities 
that  will  allow  our  economy  to  expand, 
that  will  keep  and  create  good  jobs  for 
our  workers,  that  will  ensure  produc- 
tivity increases  and  economic  growth. 

The  Gephardt-Obey  amendment, 
which  exempts  funds  coming  into  the 
Social  Security  trust  fund,  at  least  of- 
fers senior  assurance  that  the.v  will  be 
treated  fairly  with  other  geographic 
and  demographic  groups  in  our  society. 
This  has  not  been  the  case  in  the  two 
White  House  budgets  that  have  been 
sent  to  this  Congress  during  m.v  brief 
tenure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  time  any  of 
us  saw  a  balanced  Federal  budget  was 
1969.  As  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
correctly  pointed  out.  Presidents  dur- 
ing the  last  23  years  have  failed  to  send 
to  the  Congress  a  balanced  budget.  And 
this  Congress  has  i-esponded  to  the 
false  hope  of  the  American  public—  that 
the.v  could  indeed  have  it  now  and  pay 
for  it  later—  to  their  demands  for  low- 
ering taxes  while  increasing  services 
and  benefits.  Congress  has  failed  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  cut  sub- 
stantially these  Presidential  budgets, 
to  convince  the  .American  people  thai 
their  hopes  were  indeed  built  on  ter- 
ribly false  premises  and  that  their  de- 
mands were  being  made  at  the  expenses 
of  their  children  and  grandchildren. 

The  President  has  continuously  be- 
rated this  institution  for  its  failure  to 
live  within  its  means,  yet  in  his  4  years 
in  office  he  has  never  submitted  any- 
thing close  to  a  balanced  budget.  The 
President  criticizes  an  institution  of 
536  Members  for  failure  to  agree  on 
something  as  complex  as  our  Federal 
budget  when  he.  with  the  power  of  the 
bully  pulpit  of  the  White  House  and 
acting  alone,  cannot  or  will  not  put 
one  on  paper  and  send  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  am  greatly  frus- 
trated and  concerned  that  we  are  vot- 
ing on  these  amendments  before  we 
have  done  anything  to  detail  the  proc- 
ess by  which  the  budget  will  actually 
be  balanced.  We  have  also  failed  to 
enumerate  a  set  of  spending  cut  prin- 
ciples for  ourselves  and  for  the  Amer- 
ican public  that  will  ensure  that  when 


cuts  are  made,  they  will  be  lair,  spread 
over  all  geographic  areas,  all  programs, 
all  departments  of  government,  all 
generations.  It  is  my  strong  conviction 
that  these  tough  votes  should  have 
been  taken  before  we  all  cast  the  easy 
vote.  It  is  eas.v  and  necessary  to  vote 
that  our  budget  should  indeed  be  bal- 
anced, that  this  is  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic securit.v  of  this  Nation,  that  we 
must  amend  our  most  sacred  docu- 
ment, the  Constitution,  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  know  whether  adding  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  re- 
quire a  balanced  budget  will  produce 
the  desired  effect.  Nobody  does.  There 
are  countless  unanswered  (lucstions 
about  how  the  amendment  will  be  im- 
plemented once  it  is  ratified  by  the 
States.  Still,  these  fears,  however  jus- 
tified, do  not  deter  my  support  for  a 
balanced  budget  amendment.  My  fears 
about  the  great  unknowns  of  this 
amendment  are  overshadowed  by  the 
crisis  that  this  country  will  face  if  we 
continue  to  mortgage  the  future  of  our 
children. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  support  for  the 
Gephardt-Obey  balanced  budget 

amendment. 

.Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self the  balance  of  my  time. 

This  has  been  a  good  debate.  I  think 
there  are  two  points  that  need  to  be 
considered  here  in  closing.  The  first  is 
to  repeat  a  comment  that  was  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (.Mr.  Lk.ach) 
which  I  think  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  said  during  this  debate. 

He  said,  ultimately,  a  spt^nding  limit 
is  much  more  important  than  a  bal- 
anced budget  because,  he  said,  if  we 
end  up  balancing  the  budget  but  spend- 
ing 30  to  40  percent  of  the  GNP,  it 
would  be  disastrous  for  this  country. 
And  that  is  why  we  have  focused  on 
limiting  spending,  because  we  know- 
that  overspending  and  t^ixes  could  kill 
the  economy.  It  can  kill  jobs.  It  can 
kill  hope  for  American  people.  And 
that  is  why  we  have  used  the  concept 
of  a  spending  limit  in  our  proposal. 

The  second  thing  that  was  said  that  I 
found  interesting  was  a  point  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Pa- 
NKTTA]  has  raised.  Essentially.  I  would 
characterize  his  point  as  being  that  we 
cannot  get  there  from  here.  We  have 
got  a  $400  billion  deficit,  and  we  just 
cannot  bring  it  down. 

I  think  the  answer  is  given  by  the 
OMB.  Mr.  Darman.  for  example, 
projects  that  at  a  3-percent  growth  in 
the  economy,  we  can  balance  the  budg- 
et without  raising  taxes  during  the 
next  5  years.  That,  again,  is  why  we 
have  focused  in  the  Kyl-Allen  amend- 
ment on  incentives  for  growth,  because 
ultimately  growth  is  what  is  going  to 
be  necessary  for  us  to  both  provide  for 
our  needs  and  not  overtax  our  people. 

Finally,  the  Kyl-Allen  amendment  is 
the  only  amendment  that  allows  us  to 
vote  on   the  line-item  veto.   I   urge  a 
•yes"  vote  on  Kyl-Allen. 


June  11.  1992 
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Th<-  C'HAIKM.^N  The  question  is  on 
the  arn''n'iir.ent  \n  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
^:l'ute  ofiVred  by  the  gentlem.in  from 
.\nzuna  [Mr.  KYL]. 

The  question  was  takm.  >ind  the 
Chairman  announred  that  the  noes  ap- 
;>eared  to  have  it. 

HKCOKliKl)  VOTK 

Ml.  KYL.  .Mr.  Chairman    I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  wa.'*  oideied. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  170.  noes  258, 
not  voting  6.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  183] 
AYES— 170 


Allard 

Allen 

.\niltvws  (.NJ) 

Anh»T 

Armfy 

Hatch us 

Baker 

Ballcnitpr 

liarTPtl 

Barton 

Bat«man 

B<'nnrii 

B<'nllHy 

B»'reulpr 

Bllbray 

Blllrakis 

Hllley 

Bochner 

HnHjmflcld 

Hunnntc 

Bunon 

CalUhan 

Camp 

Camplk-11  iCAi 

Chandler 

ClinifiT 

Coble 

Coli'man  (MOi 

Combfbl 

Condit 

Cooper 

CouKhltn 

Cox iCAi 

Crane 

CunnlnKham 

Dannemeyer 

Del.ay 

nil  kin.son 

Duolillle 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Edwai'd&<0K) 

Emerson 

Erdrelch 

Kwlng 

Kawell 

Fields 

Kish 

Franks  (CTi 

GalleKly 

Gallo 

Gekafi 

Ceren 

Gllchrest 

Glllmor 

Gingrich 


Aborcrombip 

.\ckerman 

.Alexander 

.Anderson 

.^nd^ews  (MF.l 

Andnws  (TX) 

.^nnunzio 

.^pplepalp 

A.spin 

Alkins 

AuCoin 

Ham.ird 

Beilenson 

Berman 

Bevlll 


Goodling 

Goss 

Cradlson 

Grandy 

Hall  I  TX  I 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hasten 

Hayes  ( LA  i 

Heney 

Henter 

Hobson 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

HouKhlon 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

.lames 

.lohn.son  (CTi 

.Johnson  (TXi 

Kaslch 

KlUK 

Kolbe 

Kyl 

l..aeomarslno 

Leach 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

LlKhtfoot 

Livingston 

Lowery  iCAi 

Machtley 

Marlenee 

Martin 

McCandless 

.McCollum 

McCrery 

McF.wen 

McGralh 

McMillan  (SO 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OHi 

.Miller  iWAi 

Mollnan 

Moorhead 

Nichols 

Nussle 

Ox  ley 

Packard 

Pal  lone 

NOES— 258 

Blackwell 

Boehlert 

Borski 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Card  In 

Carper 


Parker 

Paxon 

Petri 

Porter 

Poshard 

Qulllen 

RamsLad 

Ravenel 

Reifula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

niggs 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Roth 

San  to  rum 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schlff 

Schuize 

Sen.senbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Smith  (NJl 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  iTXi 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spcnce 

Steams 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Swptt 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MSi 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (CA  I 

Thomas  (WV) 

Upton 

Vander  Jagl 

Vuianovich 

Walker 

Wel)er 

Weldon 

Wolf 

Wylle 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zellff 

Zlmmer 


Carr 

Chapman 

Clay 

Clement 

Coleman  *TX ) 

Collins  (ILi 

Collins  (Mil 

Conyers 

Coslello 

Cox  (IL) 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 


DeLauro 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dooley 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

tjirly 

Kikart 

Mwards  (C.\i 

Mwards  iTXi 

Kngel 

English 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Flake 

Foglletta 

Ford  (.MI) 

Ford  (TN 1 

Frank  iM.^i 

Frost 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Green 

Guartnl 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (ILl 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Horn 

Horlon 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

.Jenkins 

Johnson  (.SDi 

Johnston 

Jones  (G.\) 

Jones  (NO 

Jonlz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kopet-ski 


.Anthony 
Bonlor 


Koslmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lanlos 

I..aRocco 

I>aughlin 

Lehman  (CAi 

I>ehman  (FL) 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (C^l 

I^ewis  iGA) 

LipinskI 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey  iNV) 

Luken 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

.Mazzoll 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermotl 

McHugh 

McMillen(MD) 

McNulty 

•Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

•Mlneta 

.Mink 

Moakley 

.Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

.Moran 

Morella 

Morrison 

Mrazek 

.Murphy 

Murlha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NC) 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Panetla 

Pastor 

Patterson 

Payne  (.NJj 

Payne (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FLi 

Peterson  (.MN) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

NOT  VOTING--6 

Campbell  (CO) 
Davis 


Price 

Pursell 

Rahall 

RanKel 

liay 

Reed 

Richardson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Roslenkowskl 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Husso 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

.-^arpalius 

Savage 

.Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Sikorskl 

Si.sisky 

Skaggb 

Skellon 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

.Solarz 

Sprat  t 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Stenholm 

stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Thomas  (GAi 

Thornton 

Torres 

Torrlcelli 

Towns 

Traficjint 

Cnsoeld 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walsh 

Waishlngton 

Waters 

Wax  man 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Vates 

Yatron 


Hefner 
Traxler 


n  1217 

Mrs.    KENNELLY   and   Messr^^.  PL"K- 

SELL.  .Mc.MILLEN  of  Maryland.  RAN- 

GEL,    and    VOLK.MER    changed  their 
\ott'  from  ■aye"  lo  ••no." 

Mr.     ERDREICH    changed    his    vote 
from   ■no"  to  '■aye. 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
a?  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRNL^N.  It  is  now  in  order  to 
considei-  amendnient  No.  2. 


AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUB.STm.TE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  BARTON  OF  TEXAS 

Mr  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
n-.ar..  I  ofler  an  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendmer.t  :::  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  B.«.kton  of  Texas:  Strike  all 
after  the  resolvinp  clause  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing; 

That  the  followins:  article  is  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  leK'islatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  after  the  date  of  its  submission  for 
i-atifi  cation: 

"ARTICLE  — 

■'Section  l.  Prior  to  each  fiscal  year.  Con- 
h'ress  shall  adopt  a  statement  of  receipts  and 
outlays  for  such  fiscal  year  in  which  total 
outla.vs  are  not  greater  than  total  receipts. 
Congress  may  amend  such  statement  pro- 
vided revised  outlays  are  not  fireater  than 
revised  receipts.  Congress  may  provide  in 
such  statement  for  a  specific  excess  of  out- 
lays over  receipts  by  a  vote  directed  solely 
to  that  subject  in  which  three-fifths  of  the 
whole  number  of  each  House  agree,  by  a  roll- 
call  vote,  to  such  excess.  Congress  and  the 
President  shall  ensure  that  actual  outlays  do 
not  exceed  the  outlays  set  forth  in  such 
statement. 

■Section  2.  The  amount  of  Federal  public 
debt  as  of  the  first  day  of  the  second  fiscal 
year  beginninK  after  the  ratification  of  this 
Article  shall  become  a  permanent  limit  on 
such  debt  and  there  shall  be  no  increase  in 
such  amount  less  three-fifths  of  the  whole 
number  of  each  House  of  Congress  shall  have 
pa.ssed  a  bill,  by  a  rollcall  vote,  approving 
such  increa.se  and  such  bill  has  become  law. 

•Section  3.  Prior  to  each  fiscal  year,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  Congress  a  pro- 
posed statement  of  receipts  and  outlays  for 
such  fiscal  year  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  .\rticle. 

■Section  4.  Total  leceipts  for  any  fiscal 
year  set  forth  in  the  statement  adopted  pur- 
suant to  the  first  section  of  this  Article  shall 
not  increase  by  a  I'ate  greater  than  the  rate 
of  increase  in  national  income  in  the  second 
prior  fi.scal  year,  unless  a  three-fifths  major- 
ity of  the  whole  number  of  each  House  of 
Congress  shall  have  passed  a  bill,  by  a  roll- 
call  vote,  directed  solely  to  approving  spe- 
cific additional  receipts  and  such  bill  has  be- 
come law. 

"Section  5.  The  Congrress  may  waive  the 
provisions  of  this  article  for  any  fiscal  year 
in  which  a  declaration  of  war  is  in  effect. 
The  provisions  of  this  article  may  be  waived 
for  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the  United 
States  is  engaged  in  military  conflict  which 
causes  an  imminent  and  serious  military 
threat  to  national  security  and  is  so  declared 
a  joint  resolution,  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  each  House,  which  be- 
comes law. 

"Section  6.  Congi-ess  shall  enforce  and  im- 
plement this  Ai-ticle  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

■•Section  7.  Total  receipts  shall  include  all 
receipts  of  the  United  States  except  those 
derived  from  borrowing  and  total  outla.vs 
shall  include  all  outlays  of  the  United  States 
except  those  for  the  repayment  of  debt  prin- 
cipal. 

■SEtrriON  8.  This  ai-ticle  shall  take  effect 
beginning  with  fiscal  year  1998  or  with  the 
second  fiscal  .vear  bepinning  after  its  ratifi- 
cation, whichever  is  later.". 
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n  1220 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant,  to  the 
rule,  the  ^rentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bakto.n)  will  be  reeot^nized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  a  Member  opposed,  the  tjen- 
tleman  from  California  [Mr.  Panetta). 
will  be  recojjnized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recotjnizes  the  ^jentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bakton]. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  15 
minutes  of  m.v  time  be  yielded  to  the 
jfentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Tau- 
ZIN]  to  use  and  dele^^ate  as  he  sees  fit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  j,'entleman  from 
Texas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  nen- 
rleman  from  Virk'inia  [Mr.  Bi.ii.ky]. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  1. 
and  1.000  of  my  constituents  who  have 
sijrned  a  petition  to  me.  rise  in  support 
of  the  Barton  substitute  amendment. 
This  amendment  will  not  only  ensure 
that  the  .American  Government  is  run 
with  a  balanced  bud^'et.  but  will  also 
protect  the  American  taxpayer  from 
the  tax-and-spend  majority. 

P'irst.  we  must  balance  the  Federal 
bud>ret.  Those  aru'uintr  atrainst  this 
amendment  ari:ue  that  we  currently 
have  the  power  to  balance  the  budM'et. 
hut  that  everyone  involved  lacks  the 
will.  They  say  that  we  do  not  need  this 
amendment.  They  say  hard  work  and 
willpower  will  result  in  us  balancing,' 
the  budtret.  The  same  people  makintj 
this  ar^'ument  are  the  tax  and  spenders 
who  have  absolutely  no  interest  in  bal- 
ancin^r  this  budt;et.  They  are  most  con- 
cerned in  seeing,'  that  all  the  special  in- 
terest s,Moups  with  their  snouts  in  the 
trough  keep  yetting  Government  mon- 
eys, paid  for  by  our  future  trent-rations. 

Every  one  of  our  constiturnts.  the 
American  people,  must  live  within 
their  means.  Fiscal  responsibility  dic- 
tates that  they  do  not  spend  more  than 
they  brint?  in.  Yet  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives keep  voting'  to  spend  more 
than  they  briny  in.  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  nearly  80  percent  of  them  are 
screaming'  for  us  to  balance  the  budtjet. 
vVe  must  bejrin  to  listen  to  their  wis- 
dom, and  not  turn  a  blind  eye  to  their 
pleas. 

Last,  I  support  the  Barton  amend- 
ment because  bisr  kjovernment  stifles 
personal  freedoms.  Without  an  amend- 
ment which  would  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult to  raise  taxes,  the  tax  and  spend- 
ers will  simply  raise  taxes  and  crush 
j?rowth.  Government  will  continue  to 
run  out  of  control,  stiflint:  personal 
freedoms.  Contjress  will  not  be  forced 
to  make  the  tou^h  choices  about  which 
protrrams  to  cut.  I  say  the  free  ride  is 
over  for  this  Cont,'ress.  I  say  it  is  time 
to  make  the  touK'h  choices,  and  for 
that  reason  I  am  supporting?  the  Barton 
amendment. 

Mr  BARTON  of  Texas.  .Mr.  Chair- 
man.   I    yield    .such    time    as    he    may 
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consume  to  the  tfentleman  from  Te.\as 
[Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  cood  friend  and  coUeajjue  for 
yieldln^:  me  this  time. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  stronirly  support  the 
Barton  balanced  budi^et  amendment. 

We  are  here  to  decide  whether  to  put  our 
economic  tiouse  in  order  or  pawn  the  furniture 
to  pay  the  rent 

Pass  or  tail,  the  tmlanced  budget  amend- 
ment IS  the  right  action  tor  the  wrong  reasons 
It  IS  right  to  break  the  Federal  Government 
ol  the  habit  of  spending  more  than  it  takes  in. 
It  IS  right  to  wean  the  Government  from  its 
habit  ol  overtaxing  the  American  people 

But  It  IS  unfortunate  that  Congress  has  be- 
come addicted  to  spending  and  borrowing  and 
taxing.  It  is  regrettable  that  Congress  must  be 
forced  to  exercise  self-discipline 

Congress  has  proved  itself  incapable  of  fis- 
cal restraint 

The  Federal  Government  is  borrowing  Si 
billion  a  day  to  pay  for  its  spending  habits 

This  year,  the  Federal  deficit  will  reach 
nearly  S400  billion 

Over  20  years  have  passed  since  our  Na- 
tion has  taalanced  its  budget 

The  last  time  America  ended  the  year  with 
a  budget  surplus  was  1969.  Before  that,  it  was 
1957. 

In  1990  we  passed  the  largest  tax  increase 
in  history,  and  in  199"  we  passed  the  largest 
budget  deficit  ever 

We  cannot  continue  down  this  road  We 
must  not  pawn  our  prosperity  or  bankrupt  our 
country 

We  must  pass  the  Barton  amendment  that 
not  only  limits  the  ability  to  deficit  spend,  but 
also  limits  the  ability  to  raise  taxes. 

No  issue  so  well  delmes  the  basic  dif- 
ferences t)efween  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Parties. 

For  decades.  Republican  candidates.  Re- 
publican officeholders,  and  Republican  Presi- 
dents have  embraced  a  balanced  budget 
amendment 

Democratic  leaders  have  opposed  it.  Demo- 
cratic leaders  say  it  won't  work 

Yet  49  States  have  balanced  budget  re 
quirements. 

Forty-nine  States  cannot  be  wrong  II  State 
governments  can  do  it.  so  can  the  Federal 
Government 

Critics  say  it  will  hurt  essential  Government 
programs. 

But  the  budget  can  tie  balanced  if  annual 
spending  is  limited  to  a  3-percent  increase 
and  if  Government  overhead,  not  people  or 
programs,  is  targeted. 

We  do  not  need  to  raise  taxes  to  balance 
the  budget 

We  need  to  force  fiscal  discipline  upon  Con- 
gress. That  IS  why  the  Barton  amendment  is 
the  t)€St  of  all  tne  alternatives  we  will  consider. 
It  realizes  the  reality  that  requiring  a  super- 
ma)0nty  to  deficit  spend  without  requiring  a 
supermajority  to  increase  taxation  will  mean  a 
constitutional  bias  toward  taxation 

Democratic  leaders  say  the  balanced  budg- 
et amendment  can't  be  enforced  That  is  true, 
if  they  ignore  the  will  of  the  people  and  their 
own  oath  of  office  to  uphold  the  Constitution 
The  stakes  in  the  debate  on  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  are  high. 


On  one  side  is  politics  as  usual  On  the 
other  side  is  real  reform 

On  one  side  is  economic  decay  On  the 
other  Side  is  economic  strength. 

The  cause  of  real  reform  and  economic 
strength  requires  our  every  effort 

As  General  Grant  said  during  another  battle. 
■■[We]  propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line,  if  it 
takes  all  summer  " 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  m  favor  of  re 
sponsible  government  and  support  the  Barton 
balanced  budget  amendment, 

.Mr  BARTON  of  Tcxa.-..  .Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  K^ntleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Packakd]. 

Mr,  PACKARD.  .Mr.  Chainnan.  I.  too. 
wish  to  rise  in  stronj;  support  of  the 
Barton  amendment  and  uive  its  pa.s- 
saRe. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  today  m  support  of  Mr 
Barton's  amendment,  and  also  to  offer  my 
observations  on  this  debate 

Today,  Congress  must  dig  deep  and  vote  to 
pass  the  t>alanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  I  say  dig  deep  because  I  feel  that 
for  some  of  my  colleagues,  this  vote  is  one 
which  requires  that  they  search  their  con- 
science for  guidance  about  what  is  right 

Yesterday,  listening  to  the  debate.  I  was 
struck  by  the  statements  of  many  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Their  conviction  was  clear 
and  apparent,  I  admire  conviction,  but  I  fail  to 
understand  those  in  this  body  whose  convic- 
tions are  guidmg  them  toward  a  vote  against 
this  amendment 

I  find  some  of  the  arguments  I  heard  yester 
day  unbelievable.  Here  is  a  cold,  hard  fact: 
The  S400  billion  Federal  budget  deficit  is  the 
direct  result  of  Congress  insatiable  appetite  for 
spending.  Period  We  must  set  tough  guide- 
lines and  rules  to  govern  the  budget  process 
Othenwise,  our  huge  deficit  will  eat  this  country 
alive  This  means  amending  the  Constitution 
so  that  Congress  cannot  simply  legislate 
around  the  law 

Over  and  over  again,  we  heard  that  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
was  a  gimmick,  a  quick  fix,  and  an  easy  solu- 
tion We  were  told  that  all  we  need  to  do  as 
a  legislative  body  is  find  the  political  will  to 
make  tough  choices  All  these  catchy  phrases 
lose  their  impact  when  we  consider  the  S400 
billion  deficit  that  looms  over  this  country  be- 
cause Congress  has  not  tieen  willing  or  able 
to  make  tough  choices 

Over  and  over,  the  defense  was  singled  out 
as  some  kind  of  a  symtx)l  of  the  evil  of  Gov- 
ernment spending  As  it  defending  our  country 
and  our  people  was  somehow  a  misdirected 
effort  of  money  and  energy  What  is  worse: 
Those  who  scream  the  loudest  for  defense 
cuts  do  not  support  using  those  savings  tor 
deficit  reduction  They  advocate  greater 
spending.  The  result:  The  deficit  remains  the 
same  If  we  shut  down  the  Pentagon  tonight, 
the  Federal  budget  deficit  is  till  eating  away  at 
our  future  Singling  the  defense  budget  as  the 
root  of  deficit  evils  is  the  real  gimmick. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  budget  process 
arxj  the  budget  itself  is  complex  and  uncon- 
trolled As  I  said  yesterday,  it  is  chaotic  We 
need  a  few  simple  rules,  which  we  cannot  cir- 
cumvent, to  bring  order  to  this  chaos.  The 
most  fundamental  rule  should  be  that  we  can- 
not spend  more  than  we  take  in 


In  this  debate,  those  speaking  the  loudest 
against  the  balanced  budget  amendment  are 
among  the  biggest  spenders  in  the  Congress 
Do  not  t)elieve  them  Vote  for  the  Barton 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget, 

.Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [.Mr.  Bakkett]. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  very  strong  support  of  a  balanced 
bud^ret  amendment,  particularly  the 
Barton  sulistitute  and  its  provision  re- 
quiring a  three-fifths  majority  of  this 
body  to  raise  taxes. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise  to  voice  my  support  for 
a  balanced  budget  amendment,  specifically 
the  Barlon-Tauzin  substitute  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

And  so  importantly,  I  rise  to  speak  for  my 
constituents  who  support  a  balanced  budget 
amendment.  Like  the  American  public  m  gen- 
eral, Nebraskans  in  the  Third  Congressional 
District  overwhelmingly,  by  at  least  a  3-to-i 
margin,  support  amending  the  Constitution  to 
require  the  Federal  Government  to  live  withrn 
Its  means. 

I  supported  the  Kyl-Allen  substitute,  just 
considered,  one  of  the  most  important  reasons 
being  its  provision  granting  the  President  hne- 
item  veto  authority  Our  efforts  toward  fiscal 
responsibility  can  only  be  enhanced  by  requir- 
ing more  leadership  and  help  from  the  Presi- 
dent, whichever  party  is  in  the  White  House, 
We  may  not  move  the  line-item  veto  forward 
with  this  balanced  budget  amendment,  but 
sooner  or  later  we  will  enact  this  enforcement 
mechanism  if  we  are  serious  about  bringing 
Federal  spending  under  control, 

I  will  now  vote  tor  the  Barton-Tauzin  sub- 
stitute, the  key  element  of  this  substitute  being 
the  requirement  that  taxes  cannot  be  in- 
creased without  a  three-fitths  rollcall  vote  of 
the  total  membership  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, 

I  take  stock  in  the  lessons  of  history  and 
cannot  Ignore  human  nature.  Given  a  choice 
t)etween  reinmg  in  or  cutting  spending  for  a 
runaway,  but  politically  popular  program,  and 
the  choice  ot  raising  some  tax,  I  fear  that  the 
tax  increase  will  win  time  and  time  again.  Our 
efforts  for  a  balanced  budget  should  not  focus 
on  just  one  side  of  the  ledger  sheet:  I  think  we 
are  in  trouble  because  this  Government 
spends  too  much  money.  The  language  in  the 
Barton  substitute  addresses  this  problem 

I  rise  with  no  misconceptions  about  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  by  approving  a  constitutional 
amendment  A  balanced  budget  amendment  is 
no  panacea — that  tact  has  been  clearly  out- 
lined in  the  hours  of  debate,  both  yesterday 
and  today, 

A  balanced  budget  amendment  offers  no 
cure  tor  the  sick  tax  and  tax,  spend  and  spend 
att'tude  that  has  driven  this  country  into  a  near 
bottomless  pit  ol  debt  A  balanced  budget 
."iniendment  itself  doesn't  set  priorities  and 
make  the  tougi"  choices  tor  us  about  Federal 
spending  It  is  only  the  gun  t,o  our  head — 
fo'ced  discipline — discipline  Congress  has 
been  unable  to  impose  upon  itself 

And  I  say  to  my  colleague,  if  we  have  the 
resolve  to  finally  send  the  States  a  balanced 
budget  amendment,  let  us  have  the  resolve  to 
get  started  now  on  deficit  reduction  and  a  bal 


anced  budget  Let  us  start  now  tc  more  care- 
fully scrutinize  current  Federal  spending,  shift- 
ing budget  priorities  to  meet  the  Nation's  most 
urgent  needs,  eliminating  those  programs  that 
have  outlived  their  usefulness,  and  making  fur- 
ther progress  toward  eliminating  fraud  and 
abuse  The  fiscal  '993  appropriations  wih 
soon  be  on  the  floor:  let  us  cast  our  votes  on 
those  bills,  remembering  our  votes  today 

And  that  vote  today  should  represent  the 
majority  of  Americans  who  have  no  faith  in  the 
collective  resolve  of  Congress.  Their  faith  is  in 
the  U  S  Constitution,  and  they  want  the  Con- 
stitution to  include  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment, 

Mr,  BARTO.N  ol  'IV.xas.  .Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  CU.N'NINGHAMj. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHA.M.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Barton 
amendment. 

.Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  .Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [.Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman. 
1  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  colleagues,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Barton  amend- 
ment and  Stenholm-Smith  is  simply 
that  Barton  extends  to  three-fifths 
those  people  necessary  to  pass  taxes.  I 
endorse  that  idea,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
good  amendment. 

The  problem  here,  in  my  experience, 
has  simply  been  that  there  are  three 
ways  that  we  can  introduce  new  legis- 
lation. The  first  way,  of  course,  is  to 
deficit  finance.  That  is  easy,  because 
nobody  counts  it.  The  second  way.  of 
course,  is  to  find  another  program  you 
want  to  cut.  Nobody  wants  to  cut  pro- 
grams. We  all  want  to  be  Santa  Claus 
around  here.  Cutting  programs  is  an 
awful  thing  to  do.  Of  course,  the  third, 
most  onerous  thing  to  do  is  to  increase 
taxes. 

What  we  are  all  al^out  here  is  to  try 
to  make  it  more  difficult  to  deficit  fi- 
nance and  to  place  the  real  discussion 
in  debate  where  it  belongs,  between  re- 
ducing spending  and  increasing  taxes. 
That  is  where  it  belongs. 

This  helps  the  idea  of  increasing 
t.txes.  I  support  it  enthusiastically. 

Mr-  PANETTA.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs. 
Un.soeld]. 

Mrs,  UNSOELD,  .Mr,  Chairman.  I 
ihcink  the  gentleman  for  .yielding  me 
this  time,  and  I  thank  the  distin- 
LTuished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  for  the  hard  work  that  he 
;ias  done  on  this. 

Our  Nation's  Constitution  has  guided 
us  for  200  years  and  represents  the  aspi- 
rations of  oppressed  peoples  around  the 
world. 

Proof  of  the  wisdom  of  our  Founders 
IS  seen  in  the  fact  that  only  1"  amend- 
rrients  have  been  added  since  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  Probably  the  only  really  stupid 
amendment  to  have  been  added  was  the 
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18th.  establishing  prohibition,  which 
was  repealed  by  the  21st  amendment. 

I  fear  the  outcome  of  this  debate 
could  prove  equally  foolish  if  we  follow 
the  advice  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment President  and  muck  up  our  Con- 
stitution with  flag-burning  amend- 
ments and  no  abortion  amendments 
and  balanced  budget  amendments. 

Nevertheless,  the  prospect  of  a  $400 
billion  deficit  for  the  current  year 
makes  my  hair  stand  on  end.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  shackling  the 
generation  of  my  grandchildren  with 
the  excesses  of  today.  I  am  willing  to 
make  the  tough  choices  to  reduce  that 
deficit  now. 

However.  I  believe  it  is  a  scandalous 
fraud  to  suggest  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  a  constitutional  amendment  Is 
an  eas.v  answer  to  balancing  our  budg- 
et. If  achieving  a  balanced  budget 
could  be  accomplished  as  easily  as  a 
wave  of  the  hand,  certainly  Presidents 
Bush  or  Reagan  could  have  presented 
this  body  with  something  close  to  a 
balanced  budget  proposal.  This  Nation 
has  not  had  a  balanced  budget  since 
1969 — and  it  isn't  because  of  appropria- 
tions to  .study  Belgian  endive  or  the  es- 
tablishment of  Lawrence  Welk  muse- 
ums. 

Every  Member  of  this  Chamber  has 
gotten  letters  from  constituents  sug- 
gesting that  if  we  would  just  cut  for- 
eign aid.  grants  to  lazy  welfare  moth- 
ers, eliminate  perks,  and  reduce  con- 
gressional salaries  and  staff,  we'd  be 
well  on  the  way  to  a  balanced  budget. 
Everyone  here  knows  that  is  rubbish. 
While  the  balanced  budget  amendment 
we're  debating  would  not  Lake  effect 
until  fiscal  year  1998.  let's  talk  about 
some  of  the  numbers  we  would  be  look- 
ing at  if  it  were  in  effect  today. 

We  spend  some  $17  billion  on  foreign 
aid,  some  $16  billion  on  aid  for  families 
with  dependent  children,  and  $2.3  bil- 
lion to  operate  Congress.  If  we  were  to 
eliminate  every  single  dime  of  foreign 
aid.  throw  every  welfare  mother  and 
her  children  into  the  streets  to  beg. 
and  close  this  great  Capitol  building 
and  meet  in  a  tent  in  the  parking  lot. 
we'd  have  eliminated  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  current  budget  deficit.  If  we 
were  to  then  throw  in  the  entire  na- 
tional defense  of  some  $280  billion,  dis- 
charging every  single  man  and  woman 
in  uniform  and  closing  every  military 
base  both  abroad  and  in  the  United 
States  and  just  parking  our  Navy  and 
.Air  Force,  we  still  wouldn't  have  elimi- 
nated our  budget  deficit. 

Many  of  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  have  emphatically  stated 
that  enactment  of  the  measure  will  not 
result  in  any  adverse  Impact  on  Social 
Security.  However,  no  senior  citizen 
listening  to  this  debate  today  should 
fall  to  notice  that  the  same  claim  is 
not  being  made  about  Medicare.  The 
claim  isn't  being  made  because  It  can't 
be  made. 

This  amendment  is  to  become  effec- 
tive in  fiscal  year  1998.  The  Congres- 
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sional  Budtret  Office  estimates  that  our 
deficit  that  year  will  be  $263  billion. 
During'  that  year  CBO  estimates  our  in- 
terest payments  on  the  public  debt  will 
constitute  a  shockint,'  $432  billion.  We 
can  do  very  little  to  cut  that  cost,  but 
the  same  cant  be  said  about  Medicare, 
which  is  the  fastest  jfrowinij  and  most 
expensive  program  operated  by  the 
Government  and  will  cost  an  estimated 
$244  billion  in  1998.  Balancing'  the  budjf- 
et  will  mean  very  real  cuts  or  very  real 
taxes  that  are  noin>,'  to  impact  very 
real  people.  To  say  otherwise  is  to  lie 
to  the  American  people. 

In  addition,  as  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  points  out  in  its  opposition 
to  this  amendment,  we  would  need  to 
raise  taxes.  I'm  willintr  to  stand  here 
^i^rht  now  and  vote  for  kxislation  that 
makes  the  wealthiest  people  in  this  Na- 
tion pay  their  fair  share,  that  takes 
into  account  the  fact  that  the  cold  war 
is  over,  and  that  tells  the  .American 
people  we  simply  cant  afford  multibil- 
lion  dollar  space  stations  these  days. 

It  is  a  fraud.  It  is  a  fraud  to  say.  "We 
must  act  now."  I  heard  one  of  my  col- 
leaK'ues  say,  ■This  Nation  cannot  wait 
a  second  lontjer."  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
not  action  demanded  now  by  the  Amer- 
ican people.  This  is  -vote  now  -action 
later."  Let  us  not  bump  into  the  future 
that  which  we  should  do  and  could  do 
today. 

It  is  fraud  because  it  is  the  ultimate 
abdication  of  the  Constitution  that  we. 
my  collea^rues.  swore  to  defend. 

It  is  a  fraud  because  it  is  the  ulti- 
mate of  cynical  campai^,'n  promises  dic- 
tated by  pollsters  and  consultants  who 
advise  their  clients  for  a  pretty  buck 
that  this  is  one  more  way  to  try  to  fool 
the  public  that  words  can  substitute 
for  action. 
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It  is  a  fraud  because  it  shifts  control. 
It  has  less  to  do  with  controUinkf 
spendin^r  and  more  to  do  with  a  revolu- 
tionary takeover  of  this  Nation,  a 
takeover  without  a  shot  from  a  uun. 
but  rather  through  desecrating?  the 
Constitution.  It  is  wront,'.  It  is  un- 
American.  It  is  a>,'ainst  the  flat,'  to  nlve 
throujrh  the  Constitution  the  ability  of 
a  tyrannical  minorit.v  to  set  basic  fis- 
cal policy. 

Finally,  it  is  a  fraud  because  while  It 
purports  to  force  the  Congress  to  be  fis- 
cally responsible,  in  fact  it  shifts  to 
the  court  that  responsibility. 

Judjfe  Bork  has  previously  written  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  re^rarding  the 
balanced  budget  amendment: 

The  proposed  amendment  specifies  no  en- 
forcement procedure  In  the  event  of  Its  vio- 
lation. •  *  *  If  the  courts  allowed  taxpayer 
standing  In  view  of  the  special  nature  of  thi.s 
amendment,  or  if  the  courts  decided  to  allow 
standing  to  members  of  ConKress.  the  results 
miKht  be  even  worse  than  no  judicial  en- 
forcement. Scores  or  hundreds  of  suits  might 
be  filed  in  federal  district  courts  around  the 
country.  Many  of  these  suits  would  be  found- 
ed on  different  theories  of  how  the  amend- 


ment has  been  violated.  The  coiiluslon.  not 
to  mention  the  burden  on  the  court  system, 
would  be  enormous.  Nothlnt?  would  be  set- 
tled, moreover,  until  one  or  more  of  such  ac- 
tions finally  reached  the  Supreme  Court. 
That  means  we  could  expect  a  decision  about 
fiscal  year  1992.  for  example,  no  earlier  than 
fiscal  year  1997.  Nor  is  it  at  all  clear  what 
could  be  done  If  the  court  found  that  the 
amendment  had  been  violated  five  years  ear- 
lier. 

Imagine.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  specter 
of  tf roups  taking  to  the  Supreme  Court 
and  asking  them  to  determine  what  are 
the  correct  budget  figures. 

I  was  elected.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  de- 
fend the  Constitution,  not  to  abdicate 
the  responsibilities  I  swore  to  defend 
and  not  to  desecrate  that  great  docu- 
ment. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues,  we 
are  debating  the  Barton-Tauzin  amend- 
ment now.  and  to  put  things  in  per- 
spective the  Barton-Tauzin  amendment 
is  drafted  identically  to  the  Stenholm 
amendment  and  the  Simon  amendment 
on  the  Senate  side,  with  one  exception. 
The  Barton-Tauzin  amendment  con- 
tains a  tax  limitation  feature. 

Now.  let  me  explain  that.  The  tax 
limitation  feature  does  not  say  that 
this  Congress,  this  Government,  cannot 
raise  taxes  in  order  to  help  balance  the 
budget,  as  the  Stenholm-SiiTion  amend- 
ment would  require.  The  tax  limitation 
simply  says  that  this  Congress  cannot 
by  a  majority  vote  raise  taxes  any 
higher  than  the  rate  of  GDP  [gross  do- 
mestic product). 

In  other  words,  we  cannot  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  under  this  limitation  raise 
tiixes  or  grow  Government  faster  than 
the  growth  of  the  American  economy, 
the  growth  of  the  pocketbooks  of 
Americans  who  put  up  the  money  for 
this  Government. 

Now.  the  amendment  does  not.  how- 
ever, say  that  this  Congress  cannot  if 
it  needs  to  go  beyond  that  in  increas- 
ing revenue.  Under  this  tax  limitation 
feature,  if  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent agree  that  we  need  more  revenue 
than  the  growth  of  the  national  domes- 
tic product,  we  could  by  a  super  major- 
ity, three-fifths,  actually  exceed  that 
limitation. 

So  in  effect,  the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  Stenholm  amendment,  the 
Simon  bill,  and  this  Barton-Tauzin 
amendment,  is  this  single  feature  that 
makes  it  harder  to  i-aise  revenue  faster 
than  the  growth  of  the  American  do- 
mestic product,  in  essence  saying  that 
the  first  choice  we  ought  to  make  is  to 
restrain  our  spending  appetite  before 
we  by  a  majority  vote  simply  ask  the 
American  public  to  put  up  more  and 
more  money  for  this  Government. 

Now.  this  Barton-Tauzin  amendment 
is  supported  by  13  national  associa- 
tions, not  the  least  of  which  are  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Citi- 
zens for  a  Sound  Economy,  the  Citizens 
Against   Waste,   the   National    Federa- 
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tion  of  Independent  Businesses,  the  Na- 
tional Cattlemen's  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  .Manufacturers, 
the  American  Farm  Bureau,  the  U.S. 
Business  and  Industrial  Council,  among 
many  others. 

Now.  why  is  it  important  that  the  na- 
tional amendment  to  balance  the  budg- 
et includes  some  limitation  on  the  ap- 
petite of  the  Congress  or  the  appetite 
of  this  Government  to  raise  spending? 
Well.  I  think  it  is  contained  in  a  simple 
argument.  The  basic  objective  of  an 
amendment  to  balance  the  P'ederal 
budget  ought  to  be  to  limit  Govern- 
ment growth  to  the  growth  of  the  gross 
national  product  in  America,  the 
growth  of  our  pocketbooks. 

Why'  Because  we  ought  to  know 
what  we  are  spending,  and  we  ought  to 
know  what  Government  we  are  getting 
for  that  spending. 

You  see.  deficit  spending  by  its  na- 
ture is  a  way  of  fighting  the  real  cost 
of  Government.  Covering  a  deficit  is  a 
distant  thing,  a  far  away  thing.  Paying 
for  it  today  is  difficult,  but  if  you  can 
hide  it.  if  you  can  put  it  off  into  the  fu- 
ture when  Americans  never  know  what 
the  cost  of  their  Government  really  is. 
To  balance  the  budget.  Americans 
really  ought  to  know  what  the  cost  of 
the  Government  they  get  is  and  they 
ought  to  get  the  Government  they  pay 
for  and  we  ought  not  to  spend  money 
we  do  not  have.  That  is  the  simple  the- 
ory. 

And  why  do  we  think  a  tax  limita- 
tion amendment  ought  to  be  added? 
Why  do  13  national  associations  join 
with  us  and  countless  other  Americans 
support  this  proposal?  It  is  simply  be- 
cause we  believe  that  Government 
should  not  be  gi-owing  faster  than 
Americans  can  afford  to  pay  for  it. 
faster  than  the  growth  of  the  American 
pocketbook.  except  under  extraor- 
dinary conditions,  where  this  body  can 
come  together  in  a  super  majority  and 
provide  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues,  the 
Barton-Tauzin  amendment  ought  to  bo 
the  one  we  put  before  the  American 
public.  It  ought  to  be  the  one  the 
.American  public  has  a  chance  to  vote 
on,  because  it  and  it  alone  represents  a 
chance  for  the  American  public  to  say 
not  only  that  it  wants  a  balanced  budg- 
et, but  it  also  wants  Congress  to  re- 
strain its  appetite  for  ever-increasing 
taxation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  mv  time. 

Mr.  FANP:T'I.\  M:  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  (Ms.  Nokto.ni]. 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  come 
today  to  the  floor,  not  as  a  Member 
from  a  particular  district,  but  rather 
as  one  who  has  spent  her  entire  life  as 
a  constitutional  lawyer  and  scholar.  I 
have  myself  argued  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  but  I  would 
rue  the  day  that  any  lawyer  argues  the 
financial  fate  of  the  United  States  of 
America  before  an  unelected  body. 
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The  only  time  there  has  been  serious 
intervention  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
our  economic  affairs  was.  of  course,  in 
the  1930"s  when  the  Court  blocked  vital 
economic  reforms  approved  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Congress  and  then  the 
packing  of  the  court  was  attempted. 
The  blocking  of  the  reforms  was  wrong. 
The  packing  of  the  Court  was  wrong. 

What  we  had  on  our  hands  was  a  con- 
stitutional crisis.  Only  by  happen- 
stance did  something  more  serious  not 
develop. 

Most  of  the  respected  constitutional 
lawyers  in  this  country  and  most  of  the 
respected  economists  in  this  country 
oppose  these  amendments  proposed  to 
the  Constitution. 

Interestingly,  it  is  not  often  that 
lawyers  and  economists  are  on  the 
same  side,  but  their  disciplines  teach 
them  much  that  deserves  our  atten- 
tion. The  genius  of  the  Constitution 
was  the  judgment  of  the  Framers  and 
the  judgment  of  most  others  since  as  to 
what  should  be  constitutionalized  and 
what  should  not  be  constitutionalized. 

Now.  the  Framers  had  perfect  judg- 
ment. W'e  have  not  been  quite  so  smart. 
We  Americans  who  followed  them  have 
erred  from  time  to  time,  as  in  prohibi- 
tion, but  we  are  not  too  dumb  to  learn. 

Almost  nothing,  my  friends,  should 
be  constitutionalized.  Democracy  does 

it  build  in  rigidities.  It  does  just  the 
pposite.  It  constitutionalizes  ver.v  lit- 
tle because  it  wants  to  be  able  to 
change  quickly  and  very  often.  If  we 
were  to  make  a  list  of  what  should  and 
should  not  be  constitutionalized.  there 
would  be  perhaps  a  dozen  items  on  the 
constitutional  list,  and  financial  mat- 
ter, would  not  even  make  the  list. 

'.\c  must  not  start  now  to  fine  tune 
items  in  the  Constitution,  because  if 
we  do.  that  will  be  the  end  of  constitu- 
tional government  as  we  have  known  it 
and  the  beginning  of  banana  republic 
instability  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  Barton  resolution  and  its  cousins 
do  not  merely  trivialize  the  Constitu- 
tion; they  destroy  200  years  of  success- 
ful constitutional  government  by 
highjacking  the  Constitution  for  pur- 
poses it  can  never  serve  in  a  democ- 
racy. I  can  only  hope  that  if  this  mat- 
ter is  passed  and  it  ever  comes  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  it  will  be  regarded  as  a  political 
question  and  the  court  simply  will 
refuse  to  hear  it.  We  must  accept  this 
responsibility,  and  only  we  can. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Klug]. 

Mr.  KLUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  my 
son.  Collin,  was  born  last  December  in 
a  Wisconsin  hospital,  he  got  two  bills 
very  quickly  in  his  young  life.  One  for 
his  stay  with  his  mom  in  the  hospital, 
and  the  other,  rather  neatly  tucked  in 
his  baby  blue  blanket,  was  a  tab  for 
$16,000,  his  share  of  our  current  na- 
tional debt. 


Right  now  we  have  a  S!  trillion  debt 
in  this  country,  and  hi.s  brothers,  ages 
3  and  7.  have  pinned  up  on  their  bul- 
letin board  in  their  bedi'oom  their  bill 
for  S16.000  for  their  percentage  of  the 
national  debt. 

How  much  is  $4  trillion?  Enough  to 
send  tonight  $75  to  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  in  the  world.  And.  we  would 
still  have  enough  money  left  over  to 
send  a  pizza  to  every  home  in  America, 
every  week  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

My  hometown  paper,  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal,  published  an  incisive  se- 
ries of  stories  about  the  deficit  earlier 
this  year  called  Mortgaging  our  Fu- 
ture- an  accurate  description  of  what 
this  Nation  has  done. 

Because  we.  in  this  Hou.se.  have  put 
off  tough  decisions  year  after  year  so 
we  could  get  back  here  next  session  to 
put  off  more  painful  decisions. 

The  Barton  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment will  guai-antee  we  get  spending 
under  control.  And.  that  our  first  in- 
stinct to  balance  the  budget  should  be 
to  cut  Government  spending,  not  raise 
taxes.  As  one  of  my  constituents  from 
Madison  recently  wrote:  "You  don"t 
control  a  fat  pig's  weight  by  feeding  it 
more  corn."  It  is  time  to  go  on  a  bal- 
anced budget  diet. 
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Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2"2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Berma.n]. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  express  my 
strenuous  opposition  to  the  Stenholm 
balanced  budget  amendment. 

This  debate  is  about  far  more  than 
the  critical  task  of  balancing  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  The  Stenholm  amendment 
strikes  me  as  a  dangerous  and  insidious 
means  of  fundamentally  altering  arti- 
cles 1.  2,  and  3  of  the  Constitution,  up- 
setting the  separation  and  balance  of 
powers  that  has  .served  this  Nation  so 
well  for  two  centuries. 

And  who  gains?  The  executive  and 
the  judiciary,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Congress.  Ha.s  our  confidence  in  our 
ability  to  make  the  tough  choices 
ebbed  so  dramatically  that  we  would 
cast  away  for  all  time  the  carefully 
wrought  balance  among  the  three 
branches  of  government? 

Does  anyone  doubt  that  this  amend- 
ment fundamentally  elevates  the  role 
of  the  President  in  the  budget  process? 
Indeed,  the  Pi'esident  may  well  contend 
that  the  amendment  confers  upon  him 
line  item  veto  authority.  And  certainly 
we  face  the  unprecedented  prospect  of 
the  courts  ordering  cuts  in  fundamen- 
tal Federal  programs  to  comply  with 
the  amendment. 

At  a  time  when  U.S.  constitutional 
law  experts  have  fanned  out  around  the 
globe,  advising  brand  new  democracies 
on  how  to  write  their  constitutions,  it 
is  a  bitter  irony  that  we  find  ourselves 
on  the  verge  of  forsaking  the  very 
model  so  many  seek  to  emulate. 


Many  of  my  colleagues  who  support 
this  amendment  have  done  so  out  of  a 
reluctance  to  saddle  future  generations 
with  the  burden  of  our  national  debt. 

I  concur.  But  I  am  equally  loathe  to 
consign  our  children  to  relieve  the  ter- 
rible constitutional  crises  of  our  past: 

A  Supreme  Court  nullifying  acts  of 
Congress  designed  to  pull  the  United 
States  out  of  the  depression  and  to 
ease  the  pain  of  our  fellow  citizens:  and 

The  Congress  and  the  President 
locked  in  combat  over  the  Pi-esident's 
efforts  to  impound  appropriated  funds. 

And  unless  the  amendment  before  us 
is  merely  hortatory,  a  suggestion  1  am 
certain  its  proponents  would  roundl.y 
deny,  our  children  face  the  prospect  of 
an  unelected  judiciary  plunging  into 
the  adjudication  of  patently  political 
questions  they  have  strenuously  and 
wisely  sought  to  avoid  for  over  200 
.years. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  the  impression 
that  my  objections  are  rooted  solely  in 
concerns  over  process.  To  be  candid, 
they  are  not. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  amendment, 
which  inherently  requires  the  deepest 
cuts  in  periods  of  slowest  growth,  will 
send  our  faltering  economy  into  a  dev- 
astating tailspin. 

I  do  believe  in  a  social  safety  net.  not 
only  for  the  needy  Americans  who 
must  rely  on  it  from  time  to  time,  but 
also  because  of  the  naturally  stabiliz- 
ing effect  it  has  on  our  economy,  to  the 
benefit  of  us  all. 

It  is  particularly  dismaying  that  our 
consideration  of  this  amendment 
comes  at  a  time  when—at  long  last^ — so 
many  of  us  have  recognized  that  we 
need  to  make  carefully  targeted  public 
investments  to  help  our  economy  grow. 
Education  and  training,  infrastructure, 
early  intervention  programs  for  at-risk 
youth,  research  and  development:  these 
are  precisely  the  national  priorities 
that  will  be  undermined  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

To  my  colleagues  who  grieve  over  the 
Americans  of  limited  means  who  must 
shoulder  an  unfair  share  of  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt.  I  would  say  that 
while  I  share  .your  sense  of  economic 
justice.  I  must  respectfully  dispute 
your  optimism  over  the  outcome  of 
this  amendment.  Can  it  seriously  be 
doubted  that  it  is  precisely  the  pro- 
grams lacking  powerful  constituencies 
that  will  be  hurt  the  most?  To  vote  in 
the  name  of  equity  for  an  amendment 
that  will  produce  a  most  inequitable 
result  strikes  me  as  an  absurdity — es- 
pecially now  that  the  amendment  has 
been  revised  to  make  it  markedly  easi- 
er to  waive  in  cases  of  military,  as  op- 
posed to  domestic,  emergencies. 

I  can  only  second  the  observation 
that  by  favoring  spending  cuts  over  in- 
ci'eases  in  revenue,  this  proposition  is 
di'amatically  regressive  in  its  social 
and  economic  consequences. 

Face  reality:  wealthy  individuals  and 
corporations    get     their     Government 
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benefits  from  tax  subsidies.  Yet  this 
amendment  favors  cuts  in  direct  spend- 
inpr— entitlements  and  discretionary— 
and  that  is  precisely  the  source  of  the 
Federal  assistance  for  the  middle  class 
and  the  poor. 

And  we  certainly  will  not  be  able  to 
say  that  we  did  not  envision  the  con- 
sequences, for  we  most  assuredly  can: 
Projections  indicate  that  Social  Secu- 
rity and  Medicare  would  be  cut  by  a 
total  of  $67  billion  in  1995.  or  $1,706  per 
beneficiary.  In  my  State  of  California. 
4  million  Social  Security  beneficiaries 
would  lose  a  total  of  $4.2  billion,  and  3.4 
million  Medicare  beneficiaries  would 
lose  $2.5  billion. 

I  cannot  countenance  inflicting  that 
pain  on  the  oldest  and  sickest  of  Amer- 
icans. 

I  am  prepared  to  face  the  political 
heat  for  makinjr  the  fair  and  just 
choices  necessary  to  eliminate  uncon- 
scionable deficits.  Let  us  not  riK  the 
process  so  that  the  fair  outcome  be- 
comes impossible,  and  then  claim  that 
the  amendment  made  us  do  it. 

I  urvre  my  collea^cues  to  reject  House 
uloint  Resolution  290. 

Mr.  TAUZIN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  >fentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  P.\llonk]. 

Mr.  PALLONE.  I  thank  the  jjen- 
tleman  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  afford  fur- 
ther delays  and  postponements  on  the 
passa^'e  of  an  effective  constitutional 
restraint  on  tax  increases  and  runaway 
growth  of  the  Federal  debt.  Servicing 
our  massive  debt  is  alread.y  the  largest 
single  expenditure  in  the  budget,  and 
we  need  a  new  mechanism,  a  new  pro- 
cedure like  that  embodied  in  the 
amendment  sponsored  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Tauzin], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Barton],  to  force  fiscal  discipline  and 
responsibility  upon  Congress  and  the 
President. 

When  last  year's  deficit  came  in  at  a 
record  high  of  $269  billion,  I  think  the 
need  for  a  new  mechanism  became  all 
too  clear  to  most  people.  This  amend- 
ment would  prevent  Congress  from  en- 
acting a  tax  increa.se  without  a  specific 
60-percent  majority  voting  in  favor  of 
it.  It  would  reciuire  a  balanced  budget 
unless  the  same  three-fifths  majority 
votes  otherwise. 

In  numerous  town  meetings  and  dis- 
cussions with  constituents  in  m.v  con- 
gressional district,  people  have  ex- 
pressed overwhelming  support  for  a 
constitutional  amendment.  In  their 
view,  nothing  else  has  worked  and  it  is 
time  for  a  wholesale  change  in  the  pro- 
cedure. 

But  this  amendment  goes  beyond 
that.  What  I  have  found  in  New  Jersey, 
particular  where  we  have  had  a  tax  re- 
volt for  the  past  couple  of  years,  is 
that  people  want  to  limit  the  Govern- 
ment growth  to  what  the  United  States 
produces,  and  that  is  essentially  what 
this  amendment  would  do.  It  would  say 


that  we  can  allow  exjx-nditures  to  in- 
crease with  the  ONP.  but  we  do  not 
want  them  to  increase  beyond  the  GNP 
unless  the  Congress  specifically  votes 
the  specific  tax  provision  that  would 
allow  that  to  occur. 

We  have  been  through  Gramm-Rud- 
man  I  and  Gramm-Rudman  II.  we  have 
had  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act.  and 
we  have  had  the  budget  summit  agree- 
ments. We  have  tried  each  of  these 
tools,  yet  we  still  have  record  deficits 
and  we  are  still  adding  yearly  to  a  mas- 
sive Federal  debt  that  is  stifling  our 
economy  today  and  that  hangs  like  a 
dark  cloud  over  our  children's  future. 
To  depart  from  the  agonizingly  consist- 
ent pattern  we  have  seen  in  recent 
years  in  which  the  President  fails  to 
produce  a  balanced  budget  and  the  Con- 
gress fails  to  approve  a  balanced  budg- 
et, we  need  a  strong  and  irresistible 
mandate  that  this  amendment  and  this 
constitutional  amendment  would  pro- 
vide. 

I  urge  its  adoption.  I  think  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  itself,  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment,  is  the  most 
important  issue  we  will  be  dealing  with 
in  this  Congress,  and  I  believe  the  tax 
limitation  amendment  is  just  as  impor- 
tant. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,    the    gentleman    from    Illinois 

[Mr.  ROSTKNKOWSKI]. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  248,  the  balanced 
budget  constitutional  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bakton].  This  amendment  is  ill- 
considered  and  dangerous,  and  should 
be  strongly  opposed  by  all  Members  of 
this  House. 

Let  me  be  clear— I  fully  support  the 
goal  of  deficit  reduction.  I  have  helped 
to  lead  that  battle  for  many  years.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  borne 
the  heaviest  burden  of  any  committee 
of  the  House  to  achieve  meaningful  def- 
icit reduction  over  the  last  12  years.  In 
seven  of  the  nine  reconciliation  bills 
since  1981.  more  than  half  of  all  the  def- 
icit reduction  enacted  was  accom- 
plished by  the  W'ays  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. Indeed,  in  four  of  those  nine 
bills,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
contributed  80  percent  or  more  of  the 
total  deficit  reduction. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was 
the  first  committee  to  voluntarily  im- 
pose a  pay-as-you-go.  deficit-neutral 
requirement  on  itself.  Deficit  neutral- 
it.v  was  a  fundamental  tenet  of  our  tax 
reform  efforts  in  the  mid-1980's.  It  has 
been  the  primary  principle  of  the  way 
our  committee  done  business  ever 
since. 

So,  it  is  not  the  goal  of  a  balanced 
budget  that  I  oppose:  it  is  the  means  of 
accomplishing  that  goal  in  the  Barton 
amendment  that  I  oppose. 

The  Barton  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  Congress  be  responsible  for 
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balancing  the  budget,  but  ties  our 
hands,  making  it  even  more  difficult 
for  us  to  do  so.  It  lets  the  President  off 
the  hook,  giving  him  little  responsibil- 
ity for  actually  accomplishing  deficit 
reduction  and  greater  leverage  over 
Congress.  It  provides  to  any  minority 
group  of  Members  the  power  to  thwart 
the  will  of  the  majority,  threatening 
institutional  inertia  and  economic  in- 
stability. 

The  Barton  amendment  is  dangerous 
because  it  would  subject  the  Congress 
to  Presidential  manipulation  and  mi- 
croscopic judicial  review.  Is  it  not  iron- 
ic that  this  amendment  is  offered  by 
the  minority  party,  those  who  have 
traditionally  been  opposed  to  an  impe- 
rial Presidency  and  judicial  activism'' 

The  Barton  amendment  would  allow 
the  balanced  budget  requirement  to  be 
waived  by  the  Congress  in  the  event  of 
declared  war.  Keep  in  mind  that  nei- 
ther the  Korean  war.  nor  the  Vietnam 
war.  nor  the  recent  Persian  Gulf  war 
was  a  declared  war.  If  the  Barton 
amendment  had  been  in  effect  on  those 
occasions,  a  waiver  would  have  been  in- 
valid. The  Congress  and  the  President 
would  have  had  to  choose  between  ful- 
filling the  U.S.  role  as  world  leader  to 
defend  democracy  and  to  reestablish 
world  peace,  and  violating  our  duty 
under  the  constitution  to  balance  the 
budget.  Is  that  a  choice  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
world's  most  powerful  nation  should 
have  to  confront  at  a  time  of  inter- 
national crisis? 

All  of  these  flaws  provide  sufficient 
reason  to  reject  the  Barton  amend- 
ment. But.  1  say  to  my  colleagues,  the 
bad  news  does  not  end  here. 

The  most  objectionable  aspect  of  this 
proposed  amendment  is  that  it  would 
allow  the  will  of  the  few  to  stymie  the 
will  of  the  many.  It  would  require  a 
three-fifths  majority  vote  for  increases 
in  the  deficit,  for  increases  in  revenues, 
or  for  increases  in  the  debt  limit.  This 
would  allow  any  minority  coalition, 
whether  members  of  the  minority 
party  or  not.  to  obstruct  the  will  of  the 
majorit.v.  representing  in  turn,  the  ma- 
jority will  of  the  American  people.  This 
would  allow  a  minority  coalition  to 
prevent  responsible  economic  stabiliza- 
tion in  times  of  recession:  to  prevent 
revenue  increases  to  fund  necessary 
Government  activities  including  na- 
tional defense,  or  to  improve  efficiency 
and  fairness  through  the  tax  system:  to 
prevent  a  necessar.v  increase  in  Gov- 
ernment debt  to  avoid  disruption  of 
vital  public  services  or  entitlement 
payments. 

Government  by  minority  rule  is  no 
government  at  all.  It  is  stalemate.  It  is 
gridlock.  It  is  frustration  and  inaction. 
Do  we  not  all  feel  we  have  had  enough 
of  that  already? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
think  about  the  questions  I  have  raised 
today.  Answer  them  honestly  and  then 
vote   'no'   on  the  Barton  amendment. 
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-Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Schaefek]. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  fiom  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Schakfkh). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Colorado  |.Mr.  Schaefek]  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
toda.v  in  support  of  the  Barton  version 
of  the  balanced  budget  amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

W'hen  Members  of  Congress  vote  to 
raise  taxes,  they  typically  claim  they 
are  being  fiscally  i-esponsible.  or  are 
making  the  hard  choices.  If  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
is  ratified  without  a  tax  limitation 
clause,  however,  we  will  soon  hear 
them  declare  the  formerly  inconceiv- 
able: "The  Constitution  made  me  raise 
your  taxes.  " 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  set 
to  vote  on  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment, and  the  Senate  has  voted  to 
bring  one  to  the  floor  sometime  this 
month.  In  the  House,  278  Representa- 
tives have  cosponsored  the  most  popu- 
lar version  of  the  amendment— only  12 
votes  short  of  the  two-thirds  majority 
needed  to  pass  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Indeed,  this  may  be  the  best 
chance  we  have  ever  had  to  pass  an 
amendment.  Given  the  unprecedented 
public  frustration  with  Congress  this 
election  year,  enough  Members  seeking 
to  redeem  themselves  with  their  con- 
stituents may  provide  the  needed  votes 
to  send  it  over  the  top. 

Polls  have  consistently  t^hown  that 
three-quarters  of  the  American  people 
support  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  Two  decades  of 
failed  congressional  attempts  to  re- 
form the  budget  process,  leaving  us 
with  record  annual  deficits  and  a  na- 
tional debt  approaching  $4  trillion,  has 
made  it  clear  that  such  drastic  action 
is  needed  to  balance  the  budt'et.  Con- 
gress' efforts  to  police  itself  have  failed 
because  the  congressional  majority  in- 
variably waives  the  spending  limits  it 
imposes  on  itself.  Only  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  will  provide  the  un- 
conditional budget  restraints  that  Con- 
gress cannot  ignore  or  weaken  on  a 
whim. 

Not  all  balanced  budget  amendments 
are  created  equal,  howcvt-r.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  most  popular  version  being 
considered,  by  Representative  Chaklie 
Stenholm.  requires  that  ■total  outlays 
*  *  *  shall  not  exceed  *  *  *  receipts.  " 
This  is  nothing  more  than  the  simple. 
commonsense  formula  that  every 
American  family  and  most  State  and 
local  governments  must  live  by  each 
day.  In  times  of  war  or  economic  emer- 
gency. Congi-ess  retains  the  flexibility 
to  borrow  money  if  a  three-fifths  super- 
majority  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
votes  to  do  so. 

By  itself,  however,  a  balanced  budget 
requirement  will  only  treat  the  symp- 


toms of  deficit  spending  without  apply- 
ing the  needed  cure:  Restraints  on  the 
uncontrolled  growth  of  the  Federal 
Government.  A  constitutional  require- 
ment that  "outlays  shall  not  exceed  re- 
ceipts" merely  limits  Government  bor- 
rowing. Because  Congress  would  still 
need  only  a  simple  majority  to  raise 
taxes  to  meet  this  requirement,  it 
would  still  not  restrain  the  spending     it  has  imposed  upon  itself.  The  unfor- 
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choices  to  reduce  the  deficit  and  con- 
trol spending.  This  is  certainly  true, 
but  irrelevant. 

Congress  has  tried— and  miserably 
failed— to  balance  the  budget  by  stat- 
ute for  nearly  two  decades.  Despite 
good  intentions.  Congress  has  proven 
time  and  again  that  it  is  prepared  to 
waive  any  inconvenient  spending  limit 


machine  that  created  the  need  for  bor- 
rowing in  the  first  place. 

The  current  budget  process  is  biased 
in  favor  of  deficit  spending.  Special  in- 
terests demanding  taxpayer  funds  are 
often  better  represented  than  the  gen- 
eral interest  of  taxpayers  themselves. 
Therefore,  without  a  provision  to  make 
tax  increases  harder  foi-  Congress  to  ap- 
prove, a  balanced  budget  amendment 
would  only  create  a  procedural  path  of 
least  resistance  in  favor  of  tax  in- 
creases. This  means  Congress  would 
simply  raise  taxes  to  meet  constitu- 
tional balanced  budget  requirements. 
When  election  year  comes  around.  Con- 
gressmen who  voted  to  balance  the 
budget  on  the  hacks  of  the  American 
taxpayer  can  honestly  say  that  "The 
Constitution  made  me  do  it." 

Congress  can  prevent  this  by  votmtr 
to  requii'e  a  three-fifths  supermajority 
of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  to  in- 
crease taxes.  A  tax  limitation  clause, 
like  that  proposed  by  Representative 
Joe  Barton,  will  force  Congress  to 
take  a  serious  look  at  the  outrageous 
waste  that  slips  into  the  budget  every 
year.  Priorities  would  have  to  be  set. 
The  hard  decisions  which  Congress  has 
ducked  for  so  long  would  have  to  be 
made.  In  other  words,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  plan  its  budget 
the  same  way  every  other  government 
and  household  in  America  must. 

With  a  tax  limitation  clause  in  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment.  Congress- 
men could  not  tell  you  that  the  Con 
stitution  forced  them  to  raise  taxes. 
Instead,  they  could  use  the  Constitu- 
tion to  combat  special  interests.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  would  tell  lobbyists. 
"I  like  your  program,  but  the  Constitu- 
tion prevents  us  from  increasing  spend- 
ing without  cutting  it  somewhere  else. 
Where  should  we  cut?"  Special  inter- 
ests would  i)e  forced  to  compete  with 
each  other  for  taxpayer  dollars,  rather 
than  maintaining  their  coalition 
against  the  taxpayers.  Spending  deci- 
sions will  once  again  be  constrained  by 
the  available  resources. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  a  closer 
look  at  some  of  the  arguments  oppo- 
nents of  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment have  marshaled  to  defeat  it. 
First,  they  tell  us  that  political  will 
alone  is  enough  to  balance  the  budget. 
Amending  the  Constitution  is  unneces- 
sary, we  are  told. 

Opponents  of  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  insist  that  budget  dis- 
cipline is  best  realized  by  statute,  and 
that,  a  constitutional  amendment  is  no 
substitute      for      the      hard      political 


tunate  truth  is  that  Congress  may  ig- 
nore the  law  because  it  makes  the  law. 

Congress  has  made  major  changes  in 
the  budget  process  at  least  four  times 
in  the  last  two  decades.  Each  time,  the 
deficit  has  skyrocketed.  Let's  look 
briefly  at  this  sad  history. 

Congress'  first  attempt  to  impose 
order  and  discipline  on  its  fiscal  mat- 
ters came  in  1974.  More  than  a  decade 
of  missed  deadlines,  waived  restric- 
tions, and  increasing  deficits  ensued. 

In  1985.  Congress  adopted  the  so- 
called  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act. 
which  set  decreasing  deficit  targets  to 
be  met  each  year,  until  the  deficit  was 
eliminated  in  1991.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, by  the  way.  ran  a  record-break- 
ing deficit  of  S269  billion  that  year. 
Under  Gramin-Rudman,  if  Congress 
failed  to  meet  those  targets,  an  auto- 
matic sequestration  occurred,  cutting 
spending  across  the  board  to  make  up 
the  difference. 

Congress  failed  to  make  those  tar- 
gets, and  faced  the  reality  of  a  forced 
sequestration  of  billions  of  dollars. 
Rather  than  cut  spending  to  avoid  the 
drastic  effects  of  sequestration.  Con- 
gress revised  the  Gramm-Rudman  law 
in  1987.  It  set  new  higher  deficit  tar- 
gets, and  delayed  the  date  for  bal- 
ancing the  budget  until  1993.  In  reality. 
the  deficit  has  been  estimated  to  be 
$350  billion  that  year. 

By  1990.  Gramm-Rudman  called  for  a 
deficit  target  of  $64  billion.  But  out-of- 
control  spending  and  recession  had  cre- 
ated a  deficit  of  S300  billion  that  year. 
The  threat  of  an  almost  $240  billion  se- 
questration being  too  much  to  bear. 
Congress  and  President  Bush  effec- 
tively scrapped  Gramm-Rudman  and 
passed  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of 
1990  [BEA]. 

Instead  of  deficit  targets  to  be  met 
each  year,  the  BEA  set  spending  caps. 
Because  budget  discipline  was  no 
longer  explicitly  tied  to  improving  the 
deficit,  as  it  was  under  Gram.m-Rud- 
man.  the  spending  caps  were  easily  cir- 
cumvented by  numerous  loopholes  in 
the  BEA.  For  example.  Congress  and 
the  President  could  declare  an  emer- 
gency and  spend  as  much  as  they 
wished  without  violating  the  BEA.  The 
deficit,  however,  skyrocketed  as  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  new  spending  was 
designated  "emergency," 

Yes.  Ml',  Chairman.  Congress  and  the 
President  currently  possess  the  power 
to  balance  the  budget.  They  don't. 
however,  have  the  political  will  to  hon- 
estly exercise  that  power.  Objecting  to 
the  balanced  budget  amendment  on  the 
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grounds  that  we  do  not  need  oonsliiu- 
tioHiil  mandates  hanvrlni:  ov<>r  the  hrad 
of  Coiik'ivss  IS  PMlly  iin  .ircument  for 
scnippinif  mosit  of  tho  Constitution  As 
Milton  Fripdman  points  out.  Contfffss 
and  tho  President  have  the  power  to 
preserve  the  frt'cdom  of  speech  without 
tho  first  amendment,  but  does  that 
make  the  first  amendment  unneces- 
sary? 

Likewise,  only  an  amendm«'nt  to  the 
Constitution  will  provide  the  uneomli- 
tional  budget  restraints  that  Congress 
cannot  ignore  or  weaken  on  a  whim. 

Opponents  to  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  also  tell  us  that  Conjrresss 
can  only  balance  the  budk'et  with  ma»- 
sive  spending  cuts  and  tax  hikes.  Mem- 
bers of  Convrress  are  beinw  barrau'ed 
with  pleadink's  from  sfn-nal  interests  to 
vote  a^'ainst  a  balanced  budk'et  amend- 
ment. Almost  without  exception,  these 
special  Interests  claim  they  favor  a 
balanced  budjjet— in  theory,  at  least, 
but  not  just  now. 

These  special  interests  are  usinK 
scare  tactics  to  rile  their  memberships. 
Many  Members  of  Congress  have  even 
joined  them  in  spinning'  tales  of  ap- 
proachinK  calamities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  Chicken-Little 
tales  are  not  true.  House  Republicans 
have  for  .years  advanced  the  idea  that, 
if  Congress  only  held  the  rate  of  spend- 
ing increases  to  around  4  percent,  we 
could  balance  the  budjjet  in  just  a  few 
years.  Increasing  ta.x  revenues  from  an 
expandint,'  economy  and  incomplete  in- 
dexation k'enerates  enoujjh  excess  reve- 
nue to  run  a  surplus  each  year,  if  only 
Congress  didn't  continually  escalate 
spending  faster  than  these  revenues  ex- 
panded. 

The  most  recent  study  by  the  Herit- 
age Foundation  on  this  subject  shows 
that  a  4-percent  cap  on  spending  in- 
creases would  result  in  a  balanced 
budget  by  1998.  Congress  can  balance 
the  budget  without  massive  spending 
cuts  or  even  tax  increases.  But  not  if 
we  continue  to  increase  spending  sev- 
eral times  faster  than  the  increase  in 
national  Income. 

Yet,  that  is  the  very  course  we  are 
following.  For  example.  Federal  spend- 
ing increased  11.5  percent  this  year 
alone.  Domestic  discretionary  spending 
increased  10.6  percent,  while  entitle- 
ments rose  an  astounding  22.5  percent. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  the  path  to 
deficit  reduction,  nor  will  it  ever  be. 

The  budget  can  be  balanced  without 
major  dislocations  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  fact.  0MB  Director  Rich- 
ard Darman  recently  stated  that  the 
budget  could  be  balanced  as  early  as 
1997  without  touching  Social  Security 
and  without  raising  taxes,  if  economic 
growth  reaches  a  reasonable  rate  over 
coming  years.  In  other  words,  spending 
cuts  may  turn  out  to  be  tolerable,  and 
tax  increases  not  necessar.v  at  all. 

No  one  believes  that  ridding  our- 
selves of  a  S400  billion  deficit  will  be 
painless.  But  it  will  not  be  the  end-of- 


world  catacl.ysm  predicted  by  special 

interests. 

I^usfly,  Mr  Chairman,  opponents  of 
the  balaneed  budget  amendment  tell  us 
that  the  notion  of  a  balanceil  budget  is 
onl.v  an  economic  theory,  and  thai  this 
theory  does  not  deserve  lo  be  perma- 
nently woven  into  the  fabric  of  the 
Constitution  and  American  life. 

This  claim  is  the  most  preposterous 
of  all  those  I  have  so  far  examined.  No 
concept  Is  more  a  pjirt  of  traditional 
Am<-rican  fiscal  policy  than  that  of  the 
balanced  budget  For  the  first  century 
and  a  half  of  the  American  Republic, 
the  requirement  of  balancing  the  budg- 
et during  peacetime  w.is  pjirt  of  the  un- 
written constitution.  For  the  Founders 
and  succeeding  generation.s.  allowing 
expenditures  to  exceed  receipts  was  a 
violation  of  deeply  held  moral  prin- 
t  ipleh. 

Even  the  enormous  public  debts  accu- 
mulated during  the  Civil  War  did  little 
to  change  the  attitude  of  the  country 
toward  a  balanced  budget:  A  28-year 
run  of  consecutive  post-war  surpluses 
allowed  the  Government  to  pay  off  its 
debts.  In  fact,  until  this  century,  the 
norm  of  an  annual  balanced  budget 
continued  to  exert  considerable  influ- 
ence over  the  exercise  of  public  polic.v. 
Any  significant  departures  from  bal- 
ance or  from  efforts  to  repay  existing 
public  aebt  were  treated  as  sources  of 
alarm. 

To  the  detriment  of  oui-selves  and 
our  children,  that  is  not  the  case 
today.  Congress  is  no  longer  bound  by 
the  fiscal  restraints  written  into  the 
Constitution,  nor  by  any  unwritten 
moral  imperatives  to  balance  the  budg- 
et. 

Nevertheless,  a  balanced  budget  is  no 
more  a  peculiar  theory  than  is  other 
unwritten  constitutional  customs  like 
judicial  review,  political  parties,  and 
the  Presidential  Cabinet.  And  until  re- 
cent times,  it  found  no  less  favor  with 
the  leaders  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  all.  by  now.  heard  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's famous  quote  that,  if  he  could 
add  but  one  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, he  would  forbid  the  Govern- 
ment from  going  into  debt.  He  also 
warned  us  that  "The  public  debt  is  the 
greatest  of  dangers  to  be  feared  by  a  re- 
publican government."  From  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's time  until  onl.v  recentl.v.  the 
importance  of  balancing  the  outlays 
and  receipts  of  the  Government  has 
been  clear  to  all.  Let  me  quote  some 
less  famous  passages  from  other  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States. 

President  John  .■\dams  said.  "The 
consequences  arising  from  the  contin- 
ual accumulation  of  public  debts  in 
other  countries  ought  to  admonish  us 
to  be  careful  to  prevent  their  growth  in 
our  own." 

Later,  President  .Andrew  Jackson 
wrote  that.  "Once  the  budget  is  bal- 
anced and  the  debts  paid  off.  our  popu- 
lation will  be  relieved  from  a  consider- 
able portion  of  its  present  burdens  and 
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will  find  not  only  new  motives  to  patri- 
otic affection,  but  additional  means  for 
the  displa.v  of  individual  enterprise." 

President  William  McKinley  flat-out 
believed.  "The  government  should  not 
be  permitted  t<j  run  behind  its  debt.' 

Possibly  the  l>est  quote  from  a 
former  President  comes  from  Woodrow 
Wilson,  who  said,  "Money  being  spend 
without  new  taxation  and  appropria- 
tion Without  accompanying  taxation  is 
as  bad  as  taxation  without  representa- 
tion,' ' 

Clearly,  Mr  Chairman,  a  balanced 
Federal  budget  i.";  not  some  passing 
fancy,  advocated  only  by  idealogues.  It 
IS  has  always  been  an  unspoken  part  of 
this  constitutional  Republic.  The  rati- 
fication of  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment will  restore  fiscal  responsibility 
10  Its  rightful  place  in  our  constitu- 
tional system. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
often  been  said,  tongue-in-cheek,  that 
if  the  Founding  Fathers  thought  tax- 
ation without  representation  was  bad, 
they  should  be  here  to  see  taxation 
with  representation.  But  there  is  little 
humor  in  the  knowledge  that  Ameri- 
cans have  lost  control  of  the  ver.v  Gov- 
ernment that  was  founded  to  secure 
their  rights.  Our  Government  "of  the 
p»?ople  and  by  the  people  "  is  producing 
results  that  the  people  oppose.  No 
American  is  in  favor  of  continual  defi- 
cit spending,  yet  the  fact  remains  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  in 
the  red  30  of  the  last  31  years,  with  no 
end  in  sight.  Because  of  the  inherent 
tax-and-spend  bias  of  our  representa- 
tive legislature,  amending  the  Con- 
stitution is  the  only  route  by  which  the 
general  interest  of  the  public  can  he  re- 
stored to  preeminence  in  the  minds  of 
lawmakers. 

Regardless  of  which  version  is  sent  to 
the  States,  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment will  not  be  a  cure-all  for  our  F'ed- 
eral  budget  crisis.  It  certainly  will  be 
no  replacement  for  the  tough  choices 
necessary  to  get  spending  under  con- 
trol. It  will,  however,  force  Congress  to 
exert  the  discipline  needed  to  finally 
make  those  decisions. 

Please  join  me  in  supporting  the  Bar- 
ton version  of  the  balanced  budget 
amendment. 

.Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  DOK- 

G.\.N]. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Panetta]  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  previous  speaker 
said  that  he  has  on  the  bedroom  wall  of 
his  two  young  children  a  certificate 
that  shows  how  much  they  owe.  what 
their  share  is  of  the  national  debt.  It  is 
probably  depressing  to  try  to  sleep 
with  that  hanging  on  the  wall. 

I  have  a  5-year-old  boy  and  a  3-year- 
old  girl,  and  I  choose  not  to  hang  defi- 
cit  information  on  the  wall.  But,  if  I 
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chose  to  hang  something  on  their  wall. 
I  guess  it  would  probably  be  this: 

It  is  10  pounds,  2,000  pages.  It  is 
President  Bush's  budget.  He  sent  it  to 
us  3  months  ago,  and  it  is  what  he  says 
he  wants  for  m.v  children. 

-Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  share 
this  with  my  colleagues  because  it  is 
radically  different  than  the  debate  we 
are  hearing  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  "Go  to  page  25,"  I  tell  my  chil- 
dren, "and  look  at  what  the  President 
says  he  wants  for  our  future.  "  This 
President,  who  says  he  is  a  conserv- 
ative, says  he  wants  to  add  S2.21  tril- 
lion in  deficits  between  now  and  fiscal 
year  1997.  This  is  proposed  this  year 
and  for  the  following  5  years'  budgets. 
Not  once  does  he  propose  a  balanced 
budget  between  now  and  1998.  He  pro- 
poses, from  now  until  1998.  $1  billion  a 
day.  every  da.v.  every  week,  every 
month  for  6  years,  spending  that  ex- 
ceeds our  revenue— $1  billion  a  day  in 
deficits,  every  day  for  6  years.  That 
comes  from  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
a  balanced  budget  amendment  today.  1 
am  not  going  to  vote  for  this  one  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  without  merit.  But  I 
am  going  to  vote  for  one  today.  I  did 
not  come  to  Congress  expecting  to  have 
to  do  that.  I  am  not  going  to  do  it  be- 
cause President  Bush  wants  it.  I  am 
going  to  do  it  because  1  think  Presi- 
dent Bush  and  President  Reagan  in 
their  Presidencies  have  provided  irre- 
sponsible leadership  in  fiscal  policy, 
and  this  Congress  has  not  had  the  cour- 
age, or  the  willingness,  to  do  much 
about  it. 

My  colleagues,  we  do  not  have  a 
choice.  We  have  to  deal  with  these  defi- 
cits. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  the  chief  econ- 
omist of  the  Deutsche  Bank  tcstifieii 
before  Congress,  and  he  said,  "By  1997 
the  world's  leading  manufacturing 
country  will  be  Japan.  By  1997  Japan 
will  assume  the  rank  of  No.  1  manufac- 
turing country  in  the  world.  Shortly 
after  2000.  Japan  will  assume  the  rank 
of  the  world's  leading  economic 
power.  " 

Now  my  children  go  to  sleep  at  night, 
as  I  did  in  a  small  town  in  North  Da- 
kota, hoping  to  wake  up  in  a  country 
that  is  No.  1  with  the  biggest,  the  best, 
the  strongest,  the  fastest  growing 
economy,  but  that  is  not  true  anymore. 
Why'.'  Because  these  deficits  crowd  out 
savings.  Savings  equal  investment.  In- 
vestment equals  growth. 

.Arvi  the  chief  economist  for  the 
Deutsche  Bank  said  this.  He  said.  "The 
Japanese  invest  Slid  billion  a  year 
more  in  plant  and  equipment  than  we 
do.  "  What  does  that  mean'.'  They  have 
newer  plants  and  e<}uipment.  and  more 
efficient,  more  productive,  and  they 
beat  the  pants  off  us  in  the  inter- 
national marketplace. 

Why  is  all  this  happening?  Because 
our  money  is  being  spent— and  we  are 
seeing  this  incredible  budget  deficit— 


not  to  invest,  not  to  create  savmtrs.  We 
are  seeing  it  squandered.  We  are  spend- 
ing our  children's  heritage,  and  it  has 
got  to  stop. 

Now  there  are  two  arguments  on  the 
floor.  One  says,  "I'm  not  going  to  vote 
it  because  it  won't  work.'  and  the 
other  .says.  "I'm  not  going  to  vote  for 
it  because  it  will  work."  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  it  today  because  it  might 
work,  and  we  do  not  have  a  choice.  It  is 
nor  whether  we  do  something  about 
these  deficits,  it  is  when  and  how.  and 
one  of  these  days  we  have  to  take  the 
first  step. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman     from     Tennessee     [Mrs. 

Ll.OVDJ. 

Mrs.  LLOYD  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong 
support  ot  House  Joint  Resolution  290 

Triis  bill  would  require  the  President  to  sub- 
mit and  Congress  to  enact  a  balanced  budget 
in  fiscal  year  1995.  A  three-fifths  vote  in  both 
Houses  would  be  necessary  to  unbalance  the 
budget  or  increase  the  debt  limit. 

I  have  been  a  long-standing  supporter  ot  a 
constitutional  amendment  requiring  a  balanced 
budget  amendment.  I  think  this  is  our  best 
hope  to  put  America  on  a  path  to  eliminating 
our  S400  billion  deficit  and  S4  trillion  debt 
Clearly,  the  existing  budget  process  has  failed 
in  dealing  with  the  deficit.  A  balanced  budget 
amendment  will  promote  fiscal  discipline  and 
should  be  enacted. 

Reducing  the  Federal  budget  deficit  is  one 
of  the  most  important  issues  facing  this  Con- 
gress. The  debt  burden  has  a  tremendous  im- 
pact on  the  fiscal  and  economic  well-being  of 
the  Nation.  It  cripples  the  economy,  draining 
public  and  private  savings  A  sustained  deficit 
will  jeopardize  our  future  growth  and  prosper- 
ity. Our  children  and  grandchildren  did  not  cre- 
ate this  debt  and  they  should  not  have  to  suf- 
fer the  consequences. 

The  deficit  is  not  just  a  Federal  issue,  it  is 
a  local,  personal  issue,  that  impacts  all  Ameri- 
cans directly.  This  year,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  borrow  close  to  S400  billion  to  run  its 
programs  with  the  interest  on  the  debt  taking 
almost  one  budget  dollar  in  seven.  The  re- 
sources that  are  going  to  pay  off  old  debts  are 
not  available  for  education  and  health  care 
and  to  assist  folks  build  new  businesses  and 
provide  incentives  for  growth  and  job  creation. 
This  IS  money  not  going  toward  programs  that 
serve  the  poor,  children,  and  the  elderly. 

If  we  work  to  substantially  reduce  the  deficit, 
we  can  expect  lower  interest  rates,  and  more 
investment  in  economic  development,  jobs, 
housing,  infrastructure,  transportation,  edu- 
cation, the  environment,  and  research  and  de- 
velopment Every  dollar  we  don't  tXDrrow 
today,  strengthens  the  economy  for  future 
generations  of  Americans,  Deficit  reduction  is 
essential  to  raise  national  savings,  investment, 
and  living  standards 

Passage  ot  House  Joint  Resolution  290  is 
only  the  first  step  in  the  tough  choices  that  will 
have  to  be  made  in  the  months  ahead.  But  I 
feel  this  IS  a  step  which  must  be  taken.  We 
must  take  a  stand  on  controlling  Federal 
spending,  reducing  the  deficit  and  providing 
some  measure  of  fiscal  accountability  to  the 
Federal     Government,     A     balanced     budget 
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amendment  will  require  that.  This  is  the  most 
responsible  step  we  can  take  to  turn  this 
economy  around 

Opponents  of  the  balanced  budget  amena- 
ment  have  alleged  that  it  will  hun  folks  who 
are  Social  Security  and  Medicare  bene- 
ficianes,  I  never  would  have  voted  for  it  if  this 
was  the  case  In  reality,  it  is  just  the  opposite 
If  high  deficits  continue,  essential  programs 
such  as  these  could  be  jeopardized  b>  the 
dram  on  the  economy  that  comes  with  pourmq 
so  much  of  our  resources  into  debt  payments 

Of  course,  we  need  to  protect  Social  Secu- 
rity. I  have  always  been  a  strong  champion  o' 
our  senior  citizens,  and  have  worked  to  make 
sure  that  the  benefits  they  have  earned  are 
ready  for  them  when  they  retire.  There  is  ao- 
solutely  nothing  in  the  language  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  290  that  would  subject  the 
Social  Security  Program  to  cutbacks  under 
this  amendment.  Congress  would  have  com- 
plete discretion  to  fully  fund  Social  Secunu 
t>enefits — and  could  enact  legislation  to  fuMv 
protect  the  Social  Security  Program  from  any 
reductions 

Since  Social  Security  is  aireadv  protectee 
under  current  budget  statutes,  it  is  very  like'* 
that  It  would  continue  to  be  protected  unoe' 
legislation  implementing  the  Stenholm  con- 
stitutional amendment 

The  balanced  budget  amendment  wili  help 
strengthen  the  economy  for  all  Americans,  I 
urge  Its  adoption 

ni300 

-Mr  TAUZIN  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
I'-i  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Peterson]. 

.Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in  strong 
support  of  creating  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  our  Constitution. 

.My  reasons  are  simple.  The  fiscal  pol- 
icy of  this  Nation  is  seriously  ill.  In 
fact,  it  is  suffering  an  acute  case  of 
paranoia  with  frequent  moments  of  sei- 
zure and  paralysis.  In  the  past,  we  have 
tried  to  treat  this  illness  with  mmd  al- 
tering drugs  in  the  form  of  an  unen- 
forceable statute.  'Well,  it  just  hasn't 
worked.  Our  fiscal  illness  has  actually 
u'otten  woi'se.  it  has  come  to  the  point 
where  major  brain  surgery  is  the  only 
political  option  open  to  us. 

Yes,  the  Nation's  mental  illness  has 
gotten  far  worse:  the  lack  of  credible 
executive  leadership,  political  postur- 
ing, greed,  special  interest  programs. 
and  a  sheer  lack  of  national  courage. 
has  caused  our  fiscal  behavior  to  be- 
come increasingly  unpredictable  and 
our  leadership  more  irrational.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  taxpayers  of  this  great 
Nation  have  determined  that  brain  sur- 
gery is  necessary  to  sever  the  discord 
between  the  executive  and  the  legisla- 
tive branches  of  our  Government  to 
force  predictable  and  cooperative  be- 
havior. 

This  is  serious  surgery.  However, 
without  it  the  patient  will  die.  Follow- 
ing surgery  we  face  a  period  of  tough 
rehabilitation.  The  action  taken  here 
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today  is  just  the  first  step  toward  a  re- 
turn to  fiscal  responsibility  Todays 
vote  is  an  easy  one  compared  to  the 
hard  decisions  that  we  must  make  in 
the  coming'  months  as  we  reestablish 
national  priorities  that  will  ensure 
that  this  Nation  remains  economically 
competitive  and  that  our  children  and 
jrrandchildren  have  the  opportunities 
afforded  to  earlier  generations. 

Let  us  send  a  balanced  budjjel 
amendment  to  our  respective  States 
for  their  ratification  now.  The  future 
of  this  country  depends  on  it  . 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distin^'uished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  ScHtl'KK). 

Mr,  SCHEUKR.  Mr  Chairman,  I  have 
heard  previous  speakers  say  this  morn- 
ing that  what  w«'  need  is  a  whole  radi- 
cal restructuring  of  the  system  around 
here.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am 
atjainst  this  amendment  and  other 
similar  amendments.  I  think  what  we 
need  is  a  radical  restructuring  of  the 
kind  of  leadership  that  we  are  (,'ettin»r 
from  the  White  House  and  the  kind  of 
courageous  decisionmaking'  that  we 
need  to  i,'et  from  4:J5  Members  of  the 
House  and  UK)  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Now.  in  1980.  when  the  Rea^ran  ad- 
ministration came  into  power,  we  had 
a  national  budkiet  debt  of  less  than  Si 
trillion.  We  substantiall.v  operated  on  a 
pay-as-you-k'o  system. 

At  the  present  time  that  has  quad- 
rupled, my  collea>rues.  to  about  S4  tril- 
lion. What  we  need  are  Presidents  who 
are  willinjT  to  come  and  i^rive  us  a  pro- 
posal for  a  balanced  budjret  that  we 
have  not  seen  or  heard  a  i^limmei-  of  in 
a  decade. 

Durint?  World  War  II.  the  trreatest. 
most  expensive  war  in  our  history, 
from  1940  to  1945  our  national  debt 
went  up-  how  much  do  you  think?  SI 
trillion.  No,  about  $195  billion 

Today,  every  year  our  national  debt 
increases  50  percent  more  than  that,  in 
the  $800  to  $350  billion  ransre.  approach- 
intj  $400  billion,  twice  as  much  as  we  in- 
creaseti  the  national  bud^^et  debt  dur- 
ini:  the  5  years  of  our  experience  in 
World  War  II.  And  we  did  not  raise 
taxes  a  sreat  deal,  but  there  were  more 
people  payint?  taxes. 

So  we  manafjed  to  get  throujfh.  sub- 
stantially on  a  pay-as-you->ro  basis,  be- 
cause we  had  Presidents  and  Con- 
gresses in  those  da.ys  that  were  willini: 
to  look  at  the  situation  in  front  of 
them  and  do  their  duty. 

In  the  last  decade  we  have  been  en- 
eased  in  an  absolute  consumer  spend- 
ing frenzy,  and  our  Government  has 
buttressed  this  b.v  a  policy  of  spend  and 
spend  and  spend  and  borrow  and  bor- 
row. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
central  bankers  in  .Japan  and  West  Ger- 
many are  poin^r  to  continue  to  hold  our 
paper  unless  we  achieve  some  mental 
and  moral  discipline  in  this  country. 
That  is  what  we  need.  We  do  not  need 
a  balanced  budjfet  as  a  crutch.  What  we 


have  is  an  unwillintrness  in  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  to  some  extent  here, 
to  take  responsibility  for  k'overnini,'  in- 
telligently. 

The  voters  sent  us  down  here  not 
with  wine  and  roses,  but  to  make  touRh 
decisions.  That  is  what  we  are  paid  for, 
and  that  is  what  the  President  Is  paid 
for. 

So  we  do  not  need  to  hide  behind  the 
balanced  budget.  That  is  a  sign  of  inde- 
cision, weakness,  a  purpose  of  evading 
our  responsibilities,  and  an  absolute 
absence  of  will  to  do  the  right  thinir. 
What  we  have  to  do  is  show  more  lead- 
ership, face  up  to  our  problems,  and 
rely  on  the  votei-s  to  make  the  right 
decisions  and  to  reward  us  for  having 
the  courage  to  do  the  right  thing,  to 
bring  spending  outlays  and  tax  Income 
into  some  kind  of  convergence. 

Now.  we  defeated  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  in  the  past  and  we  should 
defeat  it  toda.v  We  have  defeated  other 
trivial  constitutional  amendments, 
amendments  which  merely  respond  to 
the  political  frenzy  of  the  time,  like 
the  flag  burning  amendment.  We  did 
not  need  them,  and  it  is  perfectly  obvi- 
ous we  do  not  need  this  amendment 
now.  We  do  not  need  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  now.  We  need  the  deter- 
mination and  the  strength  to  do  the 
right  thing  for  the  next  generation. 

Mr  HARTON  of  Texas  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  MiLi.KK).  chief  sponsor  of  m.y 
amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  historic  debate,  a  debate  started  over 
200  years  ago  when  Thomas  Jefferson 
became  the  first  American  statesman 
to  advocate  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  would  limit  the  Government 
the  power  to  borrow,  that  would  limit 
the  Government  the  power  to  spend 
now  and  Uix  later. 

Now.  200  years  later,  we  have  a 
chance  to  act  on  Mr.  Jeffersons  advice 
We  have  before  us  a  constitutional 
amendment  not  only  requiring  a  three- 
fifths  vote  to  have  an  unbalanced  budg- 
et, but  requiring  a  three-fifths  vote  to 
raise  taxes  at  a  rate  greater  than  the 
rate  of  growth  in  national  income.  Not 
a  three-fifths  vote  just  to  raise  taxes. 
You  can  do  that  by  a  majority.  But  if 
you  are  raising  taxes  faster  than  the 
economic  pie  is  growing,  then  it  has  to 
be  three-fifths. 

Mr.  Chairman,  man.v  of  us  who  have 
sponsored  this  amendment  have  some 
reluctance  to  sponsor  a  constitutional 
amendment.  One  should  always  be  cau- 
tious about  that.  But  we  do  so  not  only 
because  of  the  string  of  deficits.  'H 
straight  .years,  not  onl.v  because  of  the 
rising  mound  of  interest  on  the  debt, 
because,  looking  back  over  the  last 
several  decades,  we  see  $1.59  of  spend- 
ing increases  passed  by  this  Congress 
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for  every  $1  in  tax  hikes:  because  we 
see  as  a  percentage  of  national  income 
Government  spending  in  this  country 
growing  from  25  to  30.  to  35.  to  43  per- 
cent. 

That  is  why  we  offer  these  amend- 
ments. That  is  why  groups  that  range 
from  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pt^ndent  Businesses  to  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  to  Americans  for  Tax 
Reform,  to  Citizens  Against  Govern- 
ment Waste,  join  us  in  supporting  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  earlier  said  this 
amendment  is  an  abdication  of  Con- 
gress' responsibility.  Nonsense.  That 
abdication  is  what  has  been  going  on 
over  the  last  several  decades,  when 
Congress  did  not  pass  balanced  budg- 
ets, when  we  raised  taxes  at  a  rate  fast- 
er than  the  growth  of  national  income. 

This  amendment  will  make  sure  we 
do  not  abdicate  our  responsibilit.y.  It 
will  provide  us  the  fiscal  discipline  nec- 
essary. 

Once  in  a  while,  my  colleagues,  we 
have  a  chance  to  act  for  future  genera- 
tions. We  have  a  chance  here  today  to 
follow  Mr.  Jeffersons  advice,  to  re- 
strain the  appetite  to  spend  now  and 
tax  later.  Let  us  pass  this  balanced 
budget  and  tax  limitation  amendment 
today. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vknto]. 

Mr.  VENTO  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  hard 
to  get  up  and  oppose  a  balanced  budget 
amendment,  a  good  bumper  sticker  slo- 
gan, a  good  sound  bite.  All  America, 
from  coast  to  coast,  loves  a  good  politi- 
cal slogan. 

D  1310 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  if  we  are 
goig  to  tiike  the  action,  it  ought  to  be 
predicated  on  what  we  know  and  what 
we  can  do.  A  mentor  of  mine  in  this 
body  who  has  now  left,  sadl.v.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona.  Congressman 
Udall.  used  to  say.  "There  are  those  in 
Washington,  two  types,  those  that 
don  t  know  and  those  that  dont  know 
they  don  t  know." 

I  think.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  have 
here  is  a  case  of  those  that  do  not  know 
what  they  do  not  know.  They  have 
good  intentions,  but  let  us  look  at  the 
1980s. 

This  has  been  the  trial  ground  for 
trying  out.  attempting  to  develop  for- 
mulas for  dealing  with  the  budget.  It 
started  with  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  in  various  formulations.  Not  a 
single  year  went  by  that  this  Congress 
did  not  try  to  fix  that  particular  for- 
mula, that  vehicle,  so  that  it  would 
work  and  move  us  to  a  balanced  budg- 
et, so  It  would  limit  spending. 

What  has  the  outcome  been?  I  do  not 
question  the  good  intentions  of  those, 
but  it  has  been  a  decade  when  we  have 
had  higher  and  higher  deficits.  In  other 
words,   we   have   quadrupled   the   total 
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debt— the    deficit.— from    what    it    had 
been  before  that  in  12  years. 

Lack  of  leadership,  lack  of  knowl- 
edge, we  dont  have  a  handle  on  this 
problem.  We  have  had  that  budget-cut- 
ting car  back  in  the  garage  to  fix  every 
year,  and  it  has  not  done  the  job  yes- 
terday or  today.  Because  Congress,  the 
administration,  and  the  economists 
cannot  predict  in  5  years,  we  cannot 
predict  in  5  months  what  is  going  to 
happen  with  the  econom.v  the  limits 
of  our  knowledge. 

It  is  time  we  understand  and  admit 
our  limitations  in  terms  of  what  we 
can  predict  about  the  economy  and  the 
revenue,  costs  and  the  debt  and  realize 
what  we  can  do  and  can't  do. 

They  say.  "Look  at  the  States.  The 
States  are  able  to  do  it."  Look  at  Min- 
nesota: Shifting  budget  dates,  capital 
budgets,  all  sorts  of  gimmicks  to  jus- 
tify what  they  refer  to  as  a  balanced 
budget,  according  to  whose  scorecard? 

Now  some  in  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
■!•  nt  say  we  are  ready.  This  budget 
p:  iicess  isn't  working. 

The  laws  we  have  passed  would  not 
Lake  the  passenger  across  town  with- 
out breaking  down  and  some  propose  to 
push  it  to  the  end  of  the  cliff,  this  vehi- 
cle that  we  have  developed,  and  in  5  or 
6  yeare  we  are  going  to  push  it  off.  And 
we  are  going  to  let  it  fly  off  that  cliff. 
Will  this  lemon  of  a  vehicle  sprout 
wings? 

What  is  going  to  happen  after  all? 
They  claim  we  have  tried  all  else, 
therefore,  the  new  improved  Gramm- 
Rudman  balanced  budget  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  going  to  suddenly 
fly.  and  it  is  going  to  get  airborne.  And 
we  are  going  to  have  lift,  and  it  is 
going  to  move  on  to  a  wonderful  new 
world— winging  its  way  to  Utopia  and  a 
balanced  budget.  Don't  forget  .your  rab- 
bit's foot.  Something  else — some  of  us 
just  simply  don't  buy  such  fantasy 
based  on  the  history,  the  good  inten- 
tions, the  reality  of  what  has  occurred 
today. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues. 
'hink  about  our  history  over  the  past 
vi  Mi'.s  rather  than  setting  up  this  Con- 
u'^t■^s  .md  this  Nation  for  failure  with 
!••;.■, I :■!.<  to  not  just  political  failure  but 
•  .    ';;-::i:i    f.iilure  far  woi'se  in  the  final 

I  am  concerned  about  the  enormous 
tiudget  deficits  which  cloud  our  ec  on- 
omy  and  jeopardize  the  future  standai-d 
of  living  of  our  children  and  grand- 
1  hikiren.  Throughout  my  career.  I  have 
.-^uppoi'ted  nuniei'ous  mea.sures  aimed  at 
reducmt-'  Covernnient  spending,  in- 
creasing I'evenues  in  an  equitable  wa\- 
from  a  vaneiy  of  sources  and  eliminat- 
nw  ineffective  or  wast(>ful  Federal  pro- 
L,'ranis 

These  l).ilan(  ed  liuiiget  amendments, 
even  with  the  detailed  good  intentions, 
will  not  deal  with  todays  budget  nor 
the  199;i  liudu'et.  In  fact,  the  prime  pro- 
posal before  us  states  an  effective  date 
nf  1!»!<7.   or  :>,  years  aftei'  the  Constitu- 


tion would  be  amended.  Balanced  budg- 
et amendments  would  do  nothing  to 
prevent  the  use  of  unrealistic  economic 
assumptions  or  budget  irimmicks.  in- 
cluding the  use  of  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund  to  mask  the  true  size  of  the 
deficit.  Neither  will  these  amendments 
make  the  hard  choices  to  cut  programs 
or  increase  revenues  that  have  not 
been  made  as  our  record  deficit  has 
risen.  It  is  perhaps  the  greatest  irony 
that,  despite  the  rhetoric  these  con- 
stitutional amendments  provide  no  en- 
forcement power  That  too.  we  hear, 
will  be  considered  at  a  later  dale.  This 
sounds  an  awful  lot  like  our  old  friend 
Wimpy  who  was  always  glad  to  pay 
Tuesday  lor  a  hamburger  today. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  must  look  beyond 
the  balanced  budget  amendment  and 
.yet  another  process  fix  proposed  to  be 
enshrined  in  the  Constitution.  Such 
measures  promise  to  answer  deficit 
problems  tomorrow  instead  of  today. 
What  the  public  and  Congress  must 
work  for  is  substantive  action  now  for 
meaningful  Federal  budget  cuts. 
changing  budget  priorities,  and  a  re- 
focusing  of  our  national  commitments 
in  the  real  world.  Making  decisions 
about  reductions  in  important  pro- 
grams isn't  simple.  Of  course,  we  don't 
all  agree  as  to  what  constitutes  an  un- 
necessary or  lower  priorit.v  expenditure 
within  our  national  budget.  Week  after 
week,  we  vote,  and  programs  rise  or 
fall  based  on  our  actions.  We  (io  not 
need  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
perform  this  task  and  such  an  amend- 
ment with  supermajorities  would  make 
this  goal  even  more  difficult.  Today  we 
can't  attain  a  majority  for  an  agreed 
budget  policy  path  and  this  initiative 
requires  supermajorities  to  act.  extend- 
ing to  the  House  and  Senate  through 
the  Constitution— the  same  type  of 
limits  the  Senate  imposes  upon  itself 
through  its  cloture  rule. 

The  simplicity  of  These  solutions  is 
their  greatest  fault.  None  state  how 
you  accomplish  the  task.  Many,  many 
serious  questions  have  arisen  and  re- 
main about  how  this  amendment  would 
be  followed  if  passed.  For  example,  the 
role  of  I  lie  Federal  judges  and  the 
courts  IS  not  >:]ear.  What  happens  to 
the  economy  if  the  Federal  budget  is 
being  litigated  to  death  is  not  clear. 
What  is  not  fuzzy,  however,  is  that  the 
balanced  budget  amendment  has  be- 
come a  political  panacea— nearly  an 
aphrodisiac  for  those  not  willing  to 
make  the  hard  choices. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Congress  has  not  been 
and  will  not  be  alone  in  making  these 
(  hoK  es.  Since  our  current  President 
entered  the  White  House  in  1989.  the 
Congress  has  provided  the  administra- 
tion approximately  $50  billion  less  than 
was  requested  in  discretionary  spend- 
ing, the  nonmandated  spending  cat- 
egories that  matter.  So  while  we  have 
!)een  partisanl.y  admonished  as  the  sole 
appropriators  and  the  bit'  spenders,  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  every  spend- 


ing appropriations  law  enacted  during 
this  administration  has  been  signed 
into  law  by  President  Bush 

The  President  and  Congress  need  to 
address  the  deficit  today.  We  need  pub- 
lic polic.v  based  on  substance — not  on 
some  sacrosanct  process  that  purports 
to  magically  make  decisions  painless. 
The  balanced  budget  amendment  meas- 
ure raises  expectations  that  will  only 
come  down  to  disappointments— shift- 
ing budget  dates  and  assumptions, 
court  decisions,  and  the  ability  for  a 
minority  in  Congress  to  thwart  the  will 
of  the  people  in  time  of  need  or  crisis. 
This  would  be  a  fundamental  shift  of 
power  m  our  governmental  process,  re- 
arranging and  limiting  the  power  of 
the  elecied  public  officials  and  enshrin- 
ing the  appointed— the  unelected. 

The  issues  surrounding  the  deficit 
and  the  budget  are  complex,  not  lend- 
ing themselves  to  bumper  sticker  slo- 
gans or  television  sound  bites.  The  con- 
sequence of  writing  into  the  Constitu- 
tion an  inflexible  and  unclear  budget 
process  may  well  result  in  more  harm 
than  good,  and  unlike  a  bad  law.  will 
be  very  difficult  to  correct.  I  urge  m.y 
colleagues  to  oppose  these  amendments 
to  avoid  this  uncertain,  unpredictable 
measure  to  rewrite  and  saddle  our 
basic  document,  the  Constitution,  with 
this  amendment  and  dilute  the  law  of 
the  land. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
I'i  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  .McCkeky]. 

Mr.  MCCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  require  a  balanced  budget.  Of 
those  offered  today,  the  Barton-Tauzin 
substitute  IS  the  best.  Do  I  have  con- 
cerns about  constitutionally  requiring 
a  balanced  budget  by  1998'^  Yes.  I  do. 
But  those  concerns  are  outweighed  by 
the  concerns  I  have  about  maintaining 
the  status  quo.  We  simply  cannot  con- 
tinue to  spend  more  than  we  take  in. 
We  cannot  continue  to  pile  more  and 
more  debt  on  the  next  generation  of 
Americans. 

It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  look  in 
the  mirror  and  admit  that  we're 
hooked  on  spending,  admit  that  we 
need  help.  Like  so  many  other  addic- 
tions, this  one  hurts  not  onl.y  us.  but 
those  we  love.  The  treatment  for  our 
illness  will  be  difficult.  It  will  mean 
short-term  pain  for  many  in  our  soci- 
ety. The  treatment  will  be.  for  awhile, 
austerity.  And  it  will  hurt.  But.  when 
we  have  finally  kicked  the  habit, 
learned  to  live  within  our  means,  our 
country  will  lie  far  more  able  to  cope 
with  the  challenges  of  the  next  cen- 
tury. And,  because  we  will  have  ceased 
living  at  the  expense  of  those  who  fol- 
low us.  we  will  feel  better  about  our- 
selves. 

The  chairman  of  the  budget  commit- 
tee stated  that  we  would  need  to  adopt 
further  legislation  m  order  to  imple- 
ment the  goal  of  a  balanced  budget. 
While  that  is  certainly  true,  the  adop- 
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tion  of  a  constitutional  amendment  re- 
quiring a  balanced  budget  will  mean 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  a  lonj?  time. 
Cont,'ress  will  actually  have  to  address 
bud>,'et.ary  concerns  through  legisla- 
tion, and  not  just  make  speeches  about 
balancing,'  the  budget.  I,  for  one.  wel- 
come the  prospect  of  citizens  havint^ 
the  ritrht  to  use  the  courts  to  mandate 
that  Con^rress  act  in  a  fiscally  respon- 
sible manner.  It  is  time  for  action  on 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  problem  posing' 
the  most  serious  adverse  consequences 
to  the  future  of  our  country— our  con- 
tinuing deficits.  Adoptin>:  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  require  a  bal- 
anced budget  means  action  to  solve  the 
problem  must  he  taken    finally. 

Mr.  P.^NKTTA.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distink'uished  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mr  Kkaggs]. 

Mr  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  two 
constitutional  powers  of  Con^fress  over- 
shadow all  the  rest  in  their  seriousness 
and  the  obliijation  they  impose  on  each 
of  us  who  happens  for  a  brief  time  to 
hold  the  office  of  Representative.  They 
are  the  power  to  declare  war  and  the 
power  to  amend  the  Constitution  itself. 

This  102d  Congress  now  will  have 
been  called  upon  to  meet  the  sober  and 
profound  responsibility  envisioned  by 
the  Founders  in  both  these  areas.  I 
pray  that  we  find  and  exercise  the  indi- 
vidual and  collective  couratje  and  wis- 
dom to  have  fulfilled  that  responsibil- 
ity in  a  manner  that  history  will  see  as 
havintr  done  honor  to  the  Conjrress  and 
to  the  Constitution  we  are  sworn  to  up- 
hold 

Like  most  Americans.  1  am  deeply 
worried  about  how  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  diffnin^r  the  countr.y  into  an 
ever  deeper  hole  of  debt.  Since  1980  the 
national  debt  has  quadrupled,  putting 
our  economic  future  at  risk,  com- 
promising our  ability  to  deal  with  the 
country's  current  problems,  and  inden- 
tui'ing  our  children. 

On  too  many  occasions  recently.  I've 
seen  a  failure  of  the  political  will  need- 
ed for  the  difficult,  concrete  decisions 
required  to  make  headway  against  the 
deficit.  In  April,  for  instance,  only  68 
out  of  435  of  us  in  the  House  said  "no" 
to  a  new  tax  concession  for  a  relatively 
small  group  of  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents— a  ta.x  break  that  will  cost  over  $1 
billion  that  well  have  to  borrow  over 
just  the  next  5  years,  with  much  more 
to  come.  Last  week,  we  failed  to  make 
an.v  serious  reductions  in  our  first 
post-cold  war  defense  budget. 

Based  on  this  kind  of  experience.  I 
have  concluded  that  it  will  take  the 
added  legiil  and  moral  authority  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  force  the 
government  to  solve  this  problem,  and 
not  just  talk  about  it.  That's  why  1 
have  cosponsored  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  au- 
thored by  Mr  Gephardt.  Mr.  Obey. 
and  Mr.  Murtha.  which  would  do  just 
that. 

This  proposal  would: 


Require  the  President  to  submit  a 
balanced  budget  every  vear.  and  pro- 
hibit Congress  from  spending,  in  total, 
any  more  money  than  recommended  by 
the  President  in  that  budget: 

Allow  deficit  spending  only  if  the 
President  declared  an  emergency  and 
the  Congress  approved  that  declara- 
tion. Then,  the  deficit  approved  by 
Congress  could  not  exceed  that  rec- 
ommended by  the  President; 

Be  accompanied  by  strict  statutory 
enforcement  provisions,  to  be  enacted 
now,  to  bring  the  budget  in  balance  by 
the  time  the  amendment  takes  effect, 
with  automatic  spending  cuts  and  t^x 
Increases  if  interim  deficit  targets 
aren't  met,  and 

Exempt  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund,  which  has  a  surplus,  from  these 
calculations,  so  its  balance  c:ouldn't  be 
used  to  mask  the  deficit  and  so  Social 
Security  benefits  wouldn't  be  subject 
to  automatic  cuts. 

This  would  be  far  more  effective  and 
workable  than  the  form  of  balanced 
budget  amendment  that's  been  before 
Congress  for  several  years.  The  more 
people  look  at  that  proposal— spon- 
sored in  the  House  primarily  by  Rep- 
resentative STENHOi-M--the  more  they 
dislike  it.  That's  why.  for  instance,  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  opposes  the 
Stenholm  amendment. 

Because  the  Stenholm  proposal  lacks 
any  enforcement  provisions,  it  would 
likely  mean  the  Federal  courts  would 
end  up  overseeing  the  Government's 
spending  and  tax  decisions— a  frighten- 
ing prospect.  What's  worse,  it  would 
enshrine  in  the  Constitution  the  prin- 
ciple of  minority  rule,  by  requiring  a 
three-fifths  vote  in  the  House  and  the 
Sfnate  to  approve  any  deficit  spending, 
even  in  time  of  war.  This  would  give 
only  41  senators,  for  instance,  virtual 
control  over  the  most  important  issues 
facing  the  country. 

While  the  whole  point  of  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  is  to  eliminate  defi- 
cit spending,  all  of  us  recognize  that 
there  may  come  a  time  when  we  are 
faced  with  a  truly  dire  national  emer- 
gency. The  Gephardt  amendment  would 
allow  for  deficit  spending  if  the  Presi- 
dent submits  a  declaration  of  national 
urgency,  and  the  Congress  approves  it. 
This  would  allow  us  to  respond  appro- 
priately when  the  President  and  Con- 
gress agree  there  is  a  clear  and  present 
national  emergency,  not  just  in  a  time 
of  war,  but  in  another  time  of  extraor- 
dinary national  need  as  well. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  allows  the 
President  and  a  majority  in  Congress 
to  determine  there  is  a  national  emer- 
gency, instead  of  the  straitjacket  of 
giving  40  percent  of  one  Hou.se  of  Con- 
gress the  power  to  block  the  way.  It 
preserves  the  principle  of  majority 
rule,  not  minority  rule.  We  have  al- 
ways made  our  choices  following  that 
principle,  and  to  depart  from  it  invites 
a  state  of  gridlock  more  intractable 
than  that  we  are  now  enduring. 
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The  Gephardt  proposal  would  provide 
for  real  deficit  reduction  without  shift- 
ing the  delicate  balance  of  power  em- 
bodied in  the  Constitution.  To  amend 
the  Constitution  to  call  for  a  balanced 
budget  is  one  thing,  but  to  amend  it  to 
abdicate  our  responsibilities  to  the  rule 
of  the  minority  is  uncalled  for.  and  un- 
wise. 

With  trust  in  government  at  such  a 
low  point,  what  we  do  not  need  is  an 
election  year  gimmick,  which  sounds 
great  for  now  but  postpones  the  real 
decisions  and  responsibility  until  the 
next  Congress,  or  the  one  after  that. 
We  cannot  afford  for  the  attack  on  this 
problem  to  be  like  a  mirage— always 
receding  on  the  horizon,  always  the 
subject  of  a  promise  that  we  will  take 
care  of  it  in  5  years.  Absent  any  clear 
implementing  or  enforcement  provi- 
sions, that  is  all  we  have  in  the  Sten- 
holm proposal. 

We  are  nutting  SI  billion  a  day  on  the 
national  tab.  That  is  absolutely  hor- 
rific, and  the  American  people  rightly 
demand  an  end  to  it.  Clearly,  a  large 
majority  of  Members  have  heard  their 
demand  and  are  prepared  to  act. 

But,  let  us  be  mindful  of  the  historic 
duty  that  falls  to  us  when  we  presume 
to  change  the  Constitution.  We  must 
know  what  exactly  we  are  about.  This 
is  no  place  to  risk  a  serious  encounter 
with  the  law  of  unintended  con- 
sequences. I  believe  the  Gephardt  ap- 
proach, with  its  concurrent  enforce- 
ment provisions,  meets  the  test. 

I  am  nonetheless  disappointed  that 
we  have  come  to  this  point.  For.  in 
truth,  it  is  an  acknowledgement  of  our 
failure  and  our  lack  of  self-discipline. 
My  dear  Republican  father  once  com- 
mended to  me  the  following  words  of 
the  British  parliamentarian  and  politi- 
cal philosopher.  Edmund  Burke: 

Men  Hie  qualifieil  for  civil  liberty  in  exact 
proportion  to  their  di.sposition  to  put  morLal 
chains  on  their  appetites.  It  is  ordained  in 
the  eternal  constitution  of  things  that  men 
of  Intemperate  minds  cannot  be  fret-.  Theii 
passions  fortce  their  fetters. 

So,  we  are  here  to  prove  again  our 
qualification  for  civil  liberty— for  rep- 
resentative self-government  by  a  free 
people.  We  have  demonstrated  for  a 
dozen  years  our  insatiable  appetite. 

Now  comes  the  time  to  refashion  the 
mortal  chains-  the  Constitution— to 
bring  our  appetite  to  heel. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  believe  as  the  chief  sponsor  of 
the  amendment,  I  have  the  right  to 
close. 

The  CHAIHM.W  pro  tempore  iMi 
Mfi'ME).  The  gentleman  is  correct 

Mr  BARTON  of  Ttxas  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr  PANF/rrA  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  New  '\'ork  [Mrs.  LowKY]. 

Mrs  LOWEY  ot  New  York  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  ttie  Stenholm  bal 
anced  budget  r;onstitutional  amendment 

The  fundamental  question  before  this  body 
today  IS  wtiether  we  are  ready  to  lead  thus  Na 
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tion  bv  making  the  tough  choices  that  will  build 
a  better  luture.  or  whether  we  will  choose  to 
rely  on  a  budget  gimmick  to  hide  our  inaction 
and  indecision 

Our  Nation's  budget  is  out  ot  whack  Deficits 
have  been  so  high  tor  so  long  that  our  total 
national  debt  has  reached  incomprehensible 
levels  Simply  paying  the  interest  on  this  debt 
cost  our  Nation  S286  billion  last  fiscal  year,  or 
S',000  for  every  American  citizen  This  debt  is 
severely  damaging  our  economy  and  threaten- 
ing the  security  of  our  children 

But  time  after  time,  we  choose  to  rely  on 
budget  gimmickry  to  create  the  perception  of 
action,  rather  than  doing  what  is  right  Making 
the  tough  choices,  cutting  out  waste  and 
fraud,  and  balancing  this  budget  once  and  for 
all 

The  Gramm-Rudman  law  was  enacted,  con- 
taining a  new  budget  process  to  force  tough 
action  on  the  deficit  And  this  worked  so  poor- 
ly that  we  now  have  the  highest  deficits  m  his- 
tory'—S259  billion  last  year  alone. 

This  year,  we  propose  to  tamper  with  our 
Constitution  to  do  much  the  same  thing — force 
Ourselves  to  do  what  we  were  elected  to  do — 
'■ad  this  Nation 

But  this  budget  gimmick,  like  all  of  the  ofh- 
ers,  is  deeply  and  fundamentally  flawed 

Let's  make  one  thing  perfectly  clear  This 
amendment  is  designed  to  make  us  feel  like 
we  did  something,  while  its  business  as  usuai 
for  another  decade  Thats  right,  the  amend 
meni  may  not  be  ratified  tor  almost  another 
decade.  How  can  we  tolerate  such  a  delay'' 
How  can  we  perpetrate  this  fraud  on  the  pub- 
lic'' 

No  constitutional  amendment  can  magically 
give  the  President  or  the  Congress  the  cour 
age  to  cut  the  budget    Thus,  enforcement  of 
the  amendment  is  likely  to  lie  in  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  court  system 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  do  the  American  peo 
pie  truly  want  unelected  Federal  judges  raising 
their  taxes  and  cutting  their  Social  Security 
and  Medicare''  The  answer  is  clearly,  "No" 

Tragically,  the  amendment  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  investments  in  our  Nation's 
future  and  lower  priority  Government  spend- 
ing It  will  absolutely  cripple  our  Nation's  ability 
to  invest  for  the  long  term,  and  virtually  guar 
antee  a  long-term  economic  decline 

The  point  is  often  made  that  States  rely  on 
Similar  budget  limitations.  But  this  claim  dis- 
torts the  facts  Most  States  separate  capital 
expenses  from  operating  expenses  in  tneir 
budgets  The  Stenholm  amendment  does  no 
Such  thing  It  will  prevent  essential  invest- 
ments in  education.  |0b  creation  and  infra- 
structure that  are  urgently  needed  in  my  con- 
gressional district  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole 

For  instance,  unless  we  invest  now  in  sew- 
age treatment  construction.  Long  Island 
Sound,  the  economic  linchpin  of  Westchester 
County,  will  die.  mortally  wounding  an  already 
aihng  local  economy  Unless  we  invest  now  in 
highways,  bridges,  and  rail  networks,  we  will 
lose  precious  jobs  and  drive  the  economy 
from  recession  into  depression  And  unless  we 
invest  right  now  in  training  our  youth  to  com- 
pete effectively  in  the  2 1st  century  the  very 
security  of  our  Nation  will  be  in  doubt 

Further,  the  Stenholm  amendment's  super- 
majority  provisions  will  actually  empower  a 
superminonty    Under  these  provisions,  40  per- 
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cent  of  each  body,  plus  one.  will  be  able  to 
control  the  outcome  of  each  year's  budget  de- 
bate. That  means  that  narrow  special  inter- 
ests, not  the  people,  will  gain  greater  control 
over  the  Federal  budget  Special  interests  al- 
ready wield  too  much  power  over  the  Federal 
purse  strings  In  fact,  that  is  one  major  reason 
why  we  are  in  the  mess  we  are  m  We  need 
to  put  the  people  back  in  charge  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

The  Stenholm  constitutional  amendment 
calls  on  Congress  and  the  President  to  agree 
each  year  on  the  amount  of  Federal  receipts, 
and  keep  spending  below  that  level  But  over 
the  last  10  years,  actual  receipts  have  fallen 
short  of  the  administration's  previous  year  pro- 
jections by  a  full  S248  billion. 

So  this  balanced  budget  amendment  institu- 
tionalizes the  treachery  of  rosy  predictions,  fol- 
lowed by  continued  deficit  spending  a  those 
predictions  fall  far  short  of  reality 

And  who  knows  what  types  of  subterfuges 
will  now  be  used  to  hide  deficit  spending"? 
Many  of  the  same  Members  who  come  to  this 
Chamber  today  in  support  of  a  balanced  budg- 
et amendment  also  voted  for  a  taxpayer-fi- 
nanced bailout  of  the  savings  and  loans — 
much  of  which  was  taken  completely  off-budg- 
et If  this  amendment  takes  effect,  there  will 
be  a  new  cottage  industry  m  schemes  to  move 
spending  off-budget,  fudge  budget  figures,  and 
obfuscate  the  truth  about  the  real  budget  defi- 
cit 

Mr  Chairman,  let's  call  a  spade  a  spade 
The  Stenholm  balanced  budget  constitutional 
amendment  is  the  product  ot  an  era  in  which 
feel-good,  do-nothing  politics  is  in  style 

Under  this  brand  of  politics,  politicians  pose 
for  the  cameras  with  their  newly  passed  budg- 
et balancing  amendment  Then  they  turn 
around  and  continue  spending  like  there  is  no 
tomorrow 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  stopping  the 
President  of  the  United  States  from  sending 
us  a  balanced  budget,  and  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  stopping  this  Chamber  from  approving 
one 

Again,  the  fundamental  question  facing  us 
today  IS  whether  we  will  do  what  we  were  sent 
here  to  do.  Will  we  cut  the  budget  or  nof  Will 
we  govern  with  style  or  govern  with  sub- 
stance'' Will  we  vote  for  real  cuts  or  vote  for 
false  promises'? 

To  the  Memt>ers  of  this  body,  i  say.  "get 
real  "  Let  us  reject  the  sham  of  the  Stenholm 
constitutional  amendment,  and  commit  our- 
selves to  the  real  task  we  face — the  difficult, 
unpopular,  but  ultimately  necessary  and  heroic 
task  of  balancing  the  budget. 

Then,  and  only  then,  will  Members  of  this 
body  have  fulfilled  the  trust  of  the  American 
people 

D  1320 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chairman  would  advise  the  Members 
that  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Pa.nktt.a]  has  4';,'  minutes  remain- 
ing, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Tal'ZIN]  has  4  minutes  remaining,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bak- 
TON]  has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

-Mr.  Chairman,  this  debate  is  not 
about    slogans.    It    is   not    about    sound 


bites  or  bumper  stickers.  This  is  about 
a  central  question  of  the  direction  of 
•his  Government  under  the  direction  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  as  it  charters  this  Govern- 
ment and  its  Constitution,  pretty  seri- 
ous stuff. 

It  is  a  debate  about  projections  and 
expectations.  That  is  hard  to  debate. 
because  it  is  hard  to  see  the  future,  but 
we  tan  look  at  the  immediate  past  to 
tret  a  guide,  an  idea  of  what  is  coming. 

Here  is  the  immediate  past.  Milton 
Friedman  indicated  to  us  in  a  letter 
that  'the  budgetary  developments  of 
the  past  several  years  have  been 
counter-productive:  total  spending, 
taxes,  and  deficits  have  all  risen  as  a 
percentage  of  national  income."  What 
that  means  m  layman's  terms  is  that 
this  Government  and  its  deficit  is 
growing  a  lot  faster  than  the  American 
economy.  That  ought  to  trouble  the 
heck  out  of  us.  particularly  if  one  is 
unemployed. 

Second,  we  can  look  at  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  growth  of  Federal  spend- 
;ng  and  we  ought  to  get  alarmed.  While 
Federal  spending  during  the  first  4 
Reagan  years  only  increased  7.6  per- 
cent, and  while  it  actually  only  in- 
creased by  2.6  percent  in  the  last  4 
Reagan  .vears.  look  at  what  has  hap- 
pened in  this  administration. 

In  this  administration  Federal  spend- 
ing has  increased  at  a  rate  of  14.8  per- 
cent. That  is  according  to  the  current 
CBO  and  0MB  numbers.  14.8  percent. 
That  is  a  rate  faster  than  the  last  year 
of  the  Carter  administration,  in  which 
spending  only  increased  at  a  rate  of 
12.13  percent.  We  are  going  downhill 
fast. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  worried  about 
adopting  this  amendment  and  putting 
:t  before  the  people  of  the  United 
•States,  and  who  think  that  we  can  ex- 
ercise fiscal  discipline  on  our  own  and 
we  ought  to  be  doing  it.  the  answer  is 
we  are  not  doing  it  too  good.  In  fact, 
however,  we  are  doing  just  what  the 
.-American  people  sent  us  up  here  to  do 
under  the  current  set  of  instructions. 

The  current  set  of  instructions  are 
for  each  of  us  to  come  to  Washington 
and  take  back  as  much  Federal  money 
to  our  home  districts  as  we  can  get. 
and  we  do  a  great  job  of  that.  We  do 
.-uch  a  great  job  of  it  that  collectively 
we  take  back  each  year  to  our  districts 
more  than  our  districts  collectively 
have  sent  to  Washington,  and  we  can- 
not keep  doing  that  forever. 

However,  as  long  as  those  are  our  in- 
structions, who  should  be  surprised 
that  we  do  not  carry  those  instructions 
out?  Who  should  be  surprised  that  we 
do  not  continue  to  overspend  when  the 
instructions  are  to  go  get  every  dollar 
we  can  and  bring  it  home'? 

What  we  need  in  America  is  a  new  set 
of  instructions,  a  set  of  instructions 
that  says.  "Do  what  you  can  for  our 
district,  do  what  you  can  for  America, 
just  quit  spending  inone.v  we  have  not 
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sent  you.  Quit  spending-  us  into  debt, 
into  backruptcy."  That  set  of  instruc- 
tions is  what  this  debate  is  all  about. 

Let  me  tell  the  Mennbeis.  we  have 
heard  a  lot  about  electronic  town 
meetings  in  America  this  Presidential 
election  year.  This  is  it.  folks.  This  is 
the  bip  enchilada.  This  is  the  bi«  elec- 
tronic town  meeting'.  This  is  where  we 
are  debatink'  the  most  serious  question 
the  American  public  ever  has  to  decide. 

1  think,  in  my  tenure  in  public  office, 
whether  to  adopt  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  demand  a  balanced 
budget  and  to  restrain  taxes. 

What  better  town  hall  meetinjr  to 
have  than  this  one?  Would  it  not  be  a 
shame  if.  after  we  have  the  town  hall 
meetin^r.  the  American  public  never 
had  a  chance  electronically  to  vote 
back  and  tell  us  what  they  thoughf 
That  is  what  it  is  all  about.  This  is  not 
about  whether  the  Members  or  I  think 
the  amendment  outfht  to  be  adopted  to 
the  Constitution.  althou>?h  we  may 
want  it  to  be  adopted.  The  question  is 
whether  we  are  ^roink'  to  jfive  the  Amer- 
ican public,  after  this  town  hall  meet- 
ing, a  chance  for  them  to  decide  wheth- 
er the  Constitution  ou^'ht  to  be  amend- 
ed to  require  a  balanced  budtjet:  wheth- 
er they  oujrht  to  send  us  that  new  set 
of  instructions  embodied  in  the  Con- 
stitution not  to  spend  money  we  do  not 
have,  or  to  pet  control  of  this  excessive 
spendint?.  this  spending'  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Would  it  not  be  a  shame  if.  after  this 
great  electronic  town  hall  meeting,  the 
people  of  America  never  had  a  chance 
to  express  themselves  on  this  new  set 
of  instruction?  That  is  what  the  debate 
is  about.  We  can  be  worried  about  the 
consequences,  we  can  be  afraid  C)f  the 
dangerous  nature  of  amending  the  Con- 
stitution, hut  in  the  end  it  is  really  a 
question  the  American  public  ought  to 
answer. 

When  we  conclude  this  debate,  this 
great  town  hall  meeting,  we  ought  to 
give  them  a  chance.  We  ought  to  adopt 
the  Barton-Tauzin  amendment  to  go 
before  the  public. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hi'GHES]. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  let 
me  just  congratulate  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  P.\- 
netta]  for  doing  a  superb  job.  We  do 
not  have  a  problem  with  the  Constitu- 
tion. That  is  not  the  problem.  The 
problem  we  have  is  sorting  out  the  pri- 
orities, making  those  tough  decisions. 
If  you  cannot  make  those  tough  deci- 
sions, you  should  not  be  here.  I  can  and 
will. 

My  colleague  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
T-MiziN]  said  that  we  have  to  change 
our  line-of-duty  instructions.  Members 
of  Congress  are  still  going  to  come  to 
Congress  to  represent  their  districts. 
That  IS  one  of  their  duties.  I  would  say 
to  m.v  colleague,  he  knows  that.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Barton]  is 


still  going  lu  work  for  the  sup<L'r- 
conducting  super  collider  for  his  dis- 
trict in  Texas.  We  all  know  that.  We 
still  have  to  make  the  decisions  be- 
tween programs,  options  and  initia- 
tives—that is  sorting  out  the  national 
priorities.  We  are  not  going  to  change 
that.  We  do  not  have  to  write  into  the 
Constitution  basically  new  instruc- 
tions. We  know  what  the  instructions 
are.  We  need  to  gel  on  with  the  serious 
business  of  getting  our  fiscal  house  in 
order.  Now— not  1997,  or  1998,  or  1999. 

I  worry  about  Barton  and  the  other 
constitutional  amendments  because, 
frankly,  they  are  workable,  for  one 
thing.  Our  budget  process  in  the  1970s 
worked  fairly  well.  The  spending  levels 
did  not  depart  too  greatly  from  the 
spending  targets  or  levels  con- 
templated. We  just  never  required  that 
we  have  a  balanced  budget.  We  did 
grossly  misestimate  too  often,  and  we 
found  all  kinds  of  loopholes  to  avoid 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  we  were  cre- 
ative with  on-budget.  off-budget,  and 
so-called  emergency  escape  hatches.  In 
fact,  we  are  going  to  have  a  supple- 
mental in  a  few  days  which  rewrites 
the  definition  of  "emergency"  once 
again  to  spend.  We  have  some  things  in 
there  that  are  far  from  an  emergency; 
worthy  projects,  but  they  are  not 
emergencies. 

Frankly,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
spending  for  the  right  things.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  invest  in  a  lot  of 
things:  infrastructure  in  this  country, 
education,  and  our  cities.  We  have  to 
rebuild  America.  That  is  going  to  re- 
quire basically  reaching  consensus. 
What  Barton  is  going  to  do  is  make  it 
much  more  difficult  to  reach  consensus 
to  do  our  job.  That  is  what  this  debate 
is  all  about. 

Frankly,  we  should  only  amend  the 
Constitution  when  it  is  the  option  of 
last  resort.  We  can  write  a  statutory 
balanced  budget  amendment  tomorrow 
and  give  Members  of  Congress  a  point 
of  order  should  anyone  offer  a  bill  or  an 
amendment  that  breaks  that  budget. 
We  can  develop  that  kind  of  a  mecha- 
nism—I have  favored  that  for  year's.  In- 
deed Henky  Hyde  and  I  have  offered 
such  legislation  for  years.  We  have  not 
done  that.  I  hope  if  we  reject  these  con- 
stitutional amendments,  that  will  be 
the  next  order  of  business  in  this 
House.  Let  us  reject  Barton. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Pease]. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic 
difference  between  the  Barton-Tauzin 
amendment  and  others  is  that  it  seeks 
to  point  the  finger  at  taxes  as  part  of 
our  problem.  It  would  require  a  three- 
fifths  vote  to  increase  any  tax.  and  it 
would  not  allow  revenue  to  grow  faster 
than  national  income. 

Let  us  look  at  the  big  deficits  we 
have  and  try  to  find  out  what  caused 
them.  The  Federal  deficit  has  gone 
from  2.0  percent  of  our  GDP  in  1982  to 
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4.8  percent  of  our  GDP  in  1991;  lioni  2 
to  4.8  percent.  What  caused  that?  It 
sui'e  was  not  spending. 

If  we  look  at  all  spending  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  other  than  net  inter- 
est, including  the  defense  buildup, 
spending  actually  declined  as  a  share  of 
GDP  from  20.3  to  20.0  percent.  If  that  is 
the  case.  then,  if  it  was  not  big  spend- 
ing, then  what  did  cause  the  deficits? 

Let  us  look  at  the  revenue  side.  Cor- 
porate income  tax  revenues  in  that  11- 
year  period  declined  from  2.4  to  1.7  pei- 
cent  of  GDP:  less  revenue,  deficit.  Indi- 
vidual income  tax  revenues  declined 
from  9.2  to  8.3  percent  of  GDP:  less  rev- 
enue, bigger  deficits. 

Fundamentally,  our  $4  trillion  deficit 
or  debt  is  caused  by  loss  of  revenue. 
The  $4  trillion  debt  is  caused  by  the 
1981  tax  cut  and  misguided  supply-side 
economics.  It  is  a  mistake  for  us  now 
to  tie  the  hands  of  future  Congresses  as 
this  amendment  would  do.  V'ote  "no" 
on  Barton-Tauzin. 

D  13;}0 

.Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  my  remaining  30  seconds. 

Mr.  PANETTA  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
concern  with  all  of  these  amendments 
is  that  none  of  them,  none  of  them 
tells  you  how  you  reduce  the  deficit. 
None  of  them  makes  the  hard  choices. 

This  amendment  not  only  fails  to  tell 
you  how  you  make  the  hard  choices,  it 
tells  you  what  you  cannot  do.  If  .vou 
are  going  to  reduce  the  deficit,  it  has 
to  be  a  shared  sacrifice,  and  everything 
has  to  be  on  the  table.  Everything  has 
to  be  on  the  table,  spending  and  taxes. 
Otherwise,  you  do  not  reduce  the  defi- 
cit. 

Ross  Perot  is  right.  You  do  not  need 
it.  Leadership  cannot  be  found  in  any 
constitutional  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  my  remaining  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  are  here  today  to  protect  our 
future  and  our  children's  future.  As  has 
already  been  pointed  out.  the  national 
debt  for  each  man.  woman,  and  child  in 
this  country  today  is  over  $16,000.  It  is 
going  up  at  a  rate  of  over  $1,000  a  year. 

My  oldest  son.  who  was  born  in  1970. 
has  never  lived  in  a  year  in  which  the 
budget  at  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  balanced.  We  have  had  23  straight 
years  of  deficits.  The  last  President  to 
submit  a  balanced  budget  and  the  last 
Congress  to  pass  a  balanced  budget  was 
Richard  Nixon  in  1969.  That  is  an  all- 
time  record  string  of  annual  deficits 
for  this  country. 

I  must  say  that  1  am  honored  by  the 
caliber  of  the  opposition  to  the  Barton- 
Tauzin  amendment,  including  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, the  ranking  Democrat  on  Energy 
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.vi.  ;  ('  .•:;rm-rce.  and  one  of  the  senior 
!M:iit>.  r.-  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Sometimes  you  are  known  by  the  cali- 
ber of  your  opposition,  and  as  Con- 
gressman Dick  Akmey  says.  I  am  get- 
ting my  rear  end  chewed  on  by  a  better 
class  of  people,  and  I  appieciate  that. 

The  main  thing  that  we  are  debating 
in  Barton-Tauzin  is  whether  if  you  be- 
lieve you  should  balance  the  Federal 
budget,  which  a  vast  majority  of  this 
body  does,  and  hopefully  two-thirds 
will  agree  to  at  somf  point  in  the  day. 
should  .you  allow  oi  m.ikf  it  easier  for 
taxes  to  be  raised  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  balanced  budget.  Myself.  Mr. 
MiLLEh.  Mr.  Pallonk.  and  Mr.  Tauzin 
say  you  should  not  make  it  easier  to 
raise  taxes.  Mr.  Ste.nholm.  Mr.  Smith. 
Ms.  Snowe.  and  Mr.  Cari>eh  say  you 
take  a  60-percent  supermajoriiy  to  bor- 
row money.  So  do  we.  Mr.  Stenholm. 
Mr.  Smith.  Ms.  Snowe.  and  Mr.  Carper 
say  it  takes  a  60-percent  supermajority 
to  raise  the  national  debt  ceiling.  So  do 
we.  Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  .Stk.nholm.  Ms. 
Snowe.  and  Mi-  Cakpek  .say  the  Con- 
gress shall  implement,  by  appropriate 
legislation  the  balanced  Imdkiet  amend- 
ment. So  do  we.  Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Sten- 
holm. Ms.  Snowe.  and  Mr.  Carper  say 
a  constitutional  majority,  which  is  218 
in  the  House,  and  51  in  the  Senate  are 
necessary  to  raise  taxes.  We  say  a  60- 
percent  vote  is  necessary  to  raise  taxes 
greater  than  the  rate  of  growth  in  the 
national  income.  We  are  identical  to 
Stenholm-Smith.  word  for  word  in  four 
sections.  We  are  totally  identical  ex- 
cept for  some  minor  terminology  in 
seven  of  the  eight  sections.  The  dif- 
ference between  their  amendment  and 
our  amendment  is  in  the  vote  received 
to  raise  taxes. 

Since  1981  we  have  raised  in  this 
country  an  additional  S.'«5  billion  in 
revenue,  an  average  of  Shry.b  billion  a 
year.  We  have  rai.sed  spending  during 
that  same  period  $657  billion.  Our  prob- 
lem is  not  insufficient  revenue:  our 
problem  is  an  unwillingness  to  cut 
.'^pending. 

Myself.  ?.lr.  Taizin.  and  Mr.  Miller 
simply  say  make  it  just  as  difficult  to 
make  that  decision  to  raise  taxes  as  it 
is  to  borrow  money.  Nothing  more, 
nothing  less. 

Many,  many  groups  have  endorsed 
Barton-Tauzin  as  their  preference. 
.Many  people.  President  Reagan.  Presi- 
dent Bush,  and  Milton  Friedman— the 
Nobel  Prize  winner— have  endorsed 
Barton-Tauzin.  I  am  enclosing  their 
letters  outlining  their  support.  Thir- 
teen groups,  including  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Busine.sses  have 
endorsed  Barton-Tauzin  a.^  their  pref- 
erence. 

As  Phil  Gra.mm  likes  to  say,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas,  every- 
one wants  to  get  to  balanced  budget 
heaven,  but  we  just  do  not  want  to 
make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  get 
th.'re     Wf    know    that    sacrifices    are 


going  to  be  made  necessary.  We  are  not 
saying  it  is  a  rosy  scenario.  We  know 
this  Congress  has  got  to  show  courage. 
I  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the  Budg- 
et Committee,  we  have  to  show  cour- 
age, but  we  have  to  have  discipline 
that  will  help  us  get  that  courage. 

This  country,  lime  after  time,  when 
involved  in  a  military  conflict  has  been 
willing  to  make  sacrifices.  But  in  every 
serious  war  we  have  had  to  resort  to  a 
draft  to  get  people  to  do  their  patriotic 
duty.  That  is  what  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  is.  It  is  time  to  institute  a 
balanced  budget  draft,  and  the  Barton- 
Tauzm  balanced  budget  amendment 
simply  says  that  draft  shall  not  make 
it  easier  to  raise  taxes  than  cut  spend- 
ing. 

The  late  Winston  Churchill  said  he 
loved  America  because  America  always 
did  the  right  thing  after  they  had  tried 
everything  else.  We  have  tried  every- 
thing else.  The  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  has  admitted 
as  much  on  the  record  m  his  hearings. 
It  is  now  lime  to  pass  a  balanced  budg- 
et amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and 
the  best  balanced  budget  amendment 
on  the  floor  today  is  Rarton-Tauzin. 
Please  support  it. 

Hoover  I.vstitltion  on 
w-AK.  Rkvolution  and  Peack. 

Stanfrjrd.  CA.  .May  .5.  iyy2. 
Congressman  JoE  Barton. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressm.an  Barton:  I  am  pleased 
to  learn  that  you  and  Congressmen  Tauzin, 
Miller  and  Pallone  have  once  again  intro- 
duced a  bill  proposing  a  balanced  budget  tax 
limitation  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. Suuh  an  amendment,  provided  that  it 
contains,  as  your  bill  does,  an  effective  pro- 
vision for  limiting  total  taxes  and  therefore 
total  spending,  is  even  more  urgent  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past. 

The  budgetary  developments  of  the  past 
several  years  have  been  counter-productive- 
total  spending,  taxes  and  deficits  have  all 
risen  as  a  percentage  of  national  income. 
These  developments  render  a  balanced  budg- 
et tax  limitation  amendment  essential  if  we 
are  to  avoid  continuing  down  the  slippery 
slope  toward  the  complete  socialization  of 
our  economy.  We  are.  by  my  standards,  al- 
ready more  than  halfway  there.  And  so  far. 
no  alternative  mechanism  to  stop  that  drift 
has  been  proposed. 

I  strongly  support  the  notion  of  linking 
permitted  tax  revenues  to  prior  growth  in 
national  income.  Without  such  a  limit,  any 
balanced  budget  amendment  is  likelv  to  be  a 
fig  leaf. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Milton  Friedman. 

Senior  Research  Fellou . 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  June  9. 1992. 

Hon.  Joe  Barton, 
Hi'U!^f  III  Representatives. 
^'iushington.  DC. 

Dear  Joe:  Three  years  ago.  in  my  first  ad- 
dress to  the  Congress  as  President.  I  urged 
adoption  of  a  balanced  budget  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  This  is  an  amendment  that 
many  have  sought  for  a  long  time.  It  is  not 
radical.  It  rests  on  common  sense.  It  would 
bring  to  the  Federal  Government  the  fiscal 


discipline  that  forty-four  States  have  applied 
to  themselves.  Now.  at  last,  there  is  a  i-ealis- 
tic  opportunity  to  move  this  needed  proposal 
forward . 

The  House  will  vote  on  the  balanced  budg- 
et constitutional  amendment  this  week.  This 
vote  will  bear  directly  on  the  quality  of 
-Americans'  lives  for  generations  to  come. 

I  strongly  suppoi-t  the  Barton-Tauzin 
amendment.  This  amendment  would  prevent 
the  debt  limit  or  taxes  from  being  raised 
without  the  consent  of  three-fifths  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  If  the  Baiton  amend- 
ment fails  to  gain  a  two-thirds  majority.  I 
will  also  support  the  Stenholm-Smith-Car- 
per-Snowe  amendment.  The  Stenholm 
amendment  requires  that  three-fifths  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  must  vote  to  approve  any 
increase  in  the  limit  on  the  Federal  debt 
held  by  the  public. 

The  issue  of  overriding  importance  is 
whether  we  can  secure  a  balanced  budget 
constitutional  amendment.  This  issue  is  not 
partisan,  it  is  moral.  'What  is  at  stake  is  the 
future  economic  security  of  the  American 
people. 

Th.'-oughout  the  history  of  this  great  Na- 
tion, amendments  to  the  Constitution  have 
been  adopted  when  needed  to  protect  fun- 
damental rights  that  ordinary  political  proc- 
es.<es  may  not  adequately  respect.  The  Bill  of 
Rights  is  the  earliest  and  best-known  exam- 
ple. A  balanced  budget  constitutional 
amendment  is  both  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  protect  the  interests  of  a  group  of 
.■Americans  who  are  not  yet  able  to  represent 
themselves:  the  citizens  of  future  genera- 
tions. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  adopt  promptly  a 
balanced  budget  constitutional  amendment. 
Sincerely. 

George  Blsh. 

Bush  Leads  the  w.av 
(By  Ronald  Reagan  i 

Los  Angeles.— Here  I  go  again.  .  .  . 

Ten  years  ago.  in  a  speech  on  the  Capitol 
steps.  I  urged  Congress  to  adopt  a  balanced- 
budget  amendment.  I  reminded  Congress  of  a 
warning  by  Thomas  Jefferson:  -The  public 
debt  is  the  greatest  of  dangers  to  be  feared." 
Since  then.  Congress  has  refused  to  work 
with  the  President  and  pass  the  amendment 
and  has  shown  little  restraint  in  spending. 

While  pundits  will  want  to  blame  the 
White  House  for  deficits,  the  blame  game 
won't  work.  Congress  alone  has  responsibil- 
ity and  authority  for  passing  budgets,  and 
Congress  alone  can  balance  them.  No  finger- 
pointing  will  change  that.  As  the  debt  soars 
toward  J4  trillion,  not  surprisingly  Congress 
suffers  from  its  lowest  approval  rating  in 
decades. 

But  this  year.  Congress  has  a  chance  to  re- 
store public  faith  in  our  Government.  Today 
it  is  debating  a  balanced-budget  amendment 
more  seriously  than  ever  before.  Several  ver- 
sions compete  for  approval  but  each  requires 
these  basics:  The  President  must  submit  a 
balanced  budget:  Congress  must  pass  a  bal- 
anced budget;  at  year's  end.  spending  cannot 
outrun  revenues,  and  Congress  can  engage  in 
deficit  spending  only  if  both  chambers  %-ote 
to  do  so. 

The  best  proposals  add  something  more'  a 
requirement  that  Congress  approve  increases 
in  spending  and  taxation  by  -"super-major- 
ity" votes— 60  percent  of  each  house.  The 
super-majonty  requirement  insures  that 
Congress  treats  your  money  with  the  same 
respect  that  you  do. 

An  amendment  as  proposed  by  President 
Bush  will  do  more  than  obliterate  deficits.  It 
al.«;o  will  encourage  wise  social  and  economic 
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policies.  The  system  does  not  punish  mem- 
bers of  ConRTess  when  they  waste  taxpayers' 
money.  It  often  rewards  bin  spenders  with 
political-action  committee  contributions 
and  new  terms  of  office. 

A  sound  balanced-budKet  amendment  re- 
verses this  trend  by  restraining  spending  and 
taxation.  Its  important  to  understand  that 
tax  increases  don't  balance  budgets.  In  re- 
cent years.  Congress  raised  taxes  dozens  of 
times.  In  each  case.  Congressional  spending 
outpaced  the  tax  increase,  and  the  deficit 
grew. 

Today,  each  new  dollar  in  revenue  inspires 
Congress  to  spend  an  additional  $1.59.  The 
way  Congress  loves  to  spend  money  reminds 
me  of  a  T-shirt  I  saw  that  said:  "How  can  I 
be  out  of  money?  I  still  have  some  checks 
left!  '  A  balanced-budget  amendment  also 
ought  to  support  growth.  If  we  balance  the 
budget  by  taking  every  last  dime  that  work- 
ers earn,  we  haven't  accomphished  a  thing. 
In  the  post-cold-war  world,  the  U.S.  must  re- 
main competitive,  strong  and  vigorous.  We 
must  not  heap  taxes,  massive  Government 
borrowing  and  burdensome  regulations  on 
workers  and  entrepreneurs. 

The  need  to  restrain  Government  gets 
more  urgent  every  day.  Total  government 
spending  (Federal,  state  and  local i  consumes 
more  than  one  in  every  three  dollars  pro- 
duced by  the  economy.  Congress  has  bal- 
anced only  five  budgets  since  1950.  the  last  in 
1969. 

If  present  trends  continue,  total  debt  will 
exceed  our  gross  domestic  product  within  the 
next  20  to  25  years.  In  other  words,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  owe  more  money  than  the  econ- 
omy generates.  To  put  It  in  perspective. 
every  child  in  America  arrives  on  this  earth 
owing  S16.000  for  the  Government's  prof- 
ligacy. 

Worse,  mandator.v  spending — entitlement 
and  other  programs  that  grow  without  Con- 
gressional review  or  approval — consume  al- 
most two-thirds  of  today's  Federal  budget. 
In  addition.  Congress  increasingly  imposes 
new  burdens  on  state  and  local  government 
without  providing  the  monev  to  finance 
them.  That's  unfair  and  irresponsible,  and 
President  Bush  wisely  has  vowed  to  veto 
measures  that  include  such  mandates. 

We  cannot  possibly  balance  the  budget  un- 
less we  show  the  courage  to  bring  these  pro- 
grams under  control.  It  doesn't  require  Dra- 
conian action.  If  we  simply  limit  the  growth 
in  spending  per  beneficiary  to  the  rate  of  in- 
flation, we  save  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 

But  Congress  has  not  risen  to  this  chal- 
lenge. Even  though  the  amendment  is  popu- 
lar with  Americans,  Congress  has  refused  to 
pass  it.  Congress  has  also  refu.sed  to  give  the 
President  the  line-item  veto  most  governors 
have.  Even  when  Congress  adopted  budget 
discipline  under  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  law,  it  dropped  the  restraints  at  the 
first  opportunity.  Some  in  Congress  also 
want  to  abandon  the  restraints  of  the  1990 
Budget  Act.  just  as  they  begin  to  take  full 
effect. 

A  balanced-budget  amendment  provides 
the  discipline  that  members  of  Congress  say 
they  want  and  need.  George  Washington  said 
in  his  Farewell  Address.  'The  basis  of  our 
political  system  is  the  right  of  the  people  to 
make  and  to  alter  their  constitutions  of  gov- 
ernment. "  Today,  we  have  a  historic  oppor- 
tunity to  approve  an  amendment  that  re- 
strains spending  and  liberates  the  taxpayer. 
We  can  take  a  bold  step  toward  a  dynamic 
society  where  government  is  truly  the  serv- 
ant of  the  people. 

ANNOlSrrMKNT  BY  THE  CH.MRMAN  PRO 
I'KMItIRK 

Thf  c'H.AiiiM.^N  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfume).  The  Chair  will   remind  Mem- 


bers that  they  slioulil  not  nuole  Meni- 
Ijei's  of  the  other  body. 
All  time  for  debate  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by 
the  jjentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bar- 
ton]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chainnan  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

HECORnEH  VOTE 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ^ayes  200,  noes  227. 
not  voting  7.  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  184) 


AVES— 200 

.AU.inl 

Graitlson 

Payne  iVAi 

.Allf-n 

Gunderson 

Peterson  iKI.i 

.Amlrvwn  iN,)i 

Hall  iTXi 

p.-in 

.\riher 

tlammiTsrhmirtl 

Porter 

.Armey 

Har<o<  k 

l'urs.-ll 

Harrlius 

Hansen 

Quillen 

Itaker 

Harris 

Ramsiad 

lUllt'nK»T 

Haslert 

Ravenel 

lUrtiAril 

Hatrher 

Ray 

iiarrpll 

Hays  1 1.A) 

lietrula 

lUrton 

Heney 

Rhodes 

lialcman 

Herger 

Ridge 

ivnlley 

HoliMin 

RIKKS 

IWreuler 

Holloway 

Rinaldo 

H-vlll 

Hopkins 

RItter 

Hlllraicls 

HouKhton 

Roberts 

niii^- 

Hull  bard 

Rogers 

Hoi'hntT 

Hunter 

Rohrabai  h'T 

Hioomfi'M 

Hutlo 

Ros-Lehllmn 

Itrowrtfr 

Hyde 

Roth 

itunninK 

I  nhofe 

Rowland 

Hurlon 

James 

San  lo  rum 

Callahan 

Jenkins 

Sorpallus 

Camp 

Johnson  iCT) 

Saxlon 

CampliHll  iCAi 

Johnson  iTXi 

Schaefer 

Carprr 

Kaslch 

S<hiff 

ChandliT 

KluK 

Schulie 

Cli-mi'ni 

Kollie 

Sensenbn'nner 

Cllnifer 

Kyi 

Shaw 

Collie 

l^ieumarslno 

Shays 

Coli'man  iMOi 

LauKhlin 

SIslsky 

Combesl 

Learh 

Skeen 

Gondii 

Lent 

Sl«tler>- 

Cooper 

Li-wls  (CAi 

Smith  (NJi 

CouKhlln 

Lewis  iKLt 

Smith  (ORi 

CoxiCAi 

LUthtfoot 

Smith  iTXi 

Cramer 

Livingston 

Snowe 

Crane 

Lloyd 

Solomon 

Cunningham 

l.owery  tCAi 

Spence 

KannemeyiT 

Luken 

Steams 

Darilen 

Marhlley 

Stenholm 

Davis 

.M.irl'nee 

Slump 

I)el,ay 

M.irtln 

SundijulKt 

nirklnson 

MoCanrtless 

Swell 

Doohltlv 

MiCollum 

Tanner 

Doman  iCAi 

MiCivry 

Tauzln 

Dreler 

MtHado 

Taylor  (MSi 

Dunian 

Ml  Ewen 

Taylor  (NCi 

Mwaitls  lOKi 

MiGralh 

Thomas  iCAi 

Kdwanlh  (TXi 

MrMlllan(NC) 

Thomas  iGAi 

Kmi-rson 

MtMilleni.MDi 

Thomas  iWYi 

Kmcllsh 

Meyers 

Upton 

Knlrelch 

Michel 

Valentine 

Ewlng 

MIlleriOH) 

Vander  Jagt 

Kawell 

Miller  (WAi 

Vucanovich 

Fields 

Molinarl 

Walker 

KlKh 

MonlKumery 

Walsh 

Krank.s  iCTi 

Mourhead 

WeivT 

Gallegly 

Myers 

Weldon 

Gallo 

Nichols 

Wilson 

Geka« 

Nusale 

Wolf 

Geren 

OxI.'y 

Wylle 

Gilihrest 

Packard 

Young  (AKI 

Gillmor 

Pallone 

Young  (FLi 

Gingrlrh 

Parker 

Zellff 

Coodllni! 

Pallerson 

Zlmmer 

Go»>i 

Pa.xon 

NOES-  2J 7 

.Aheriromtue 

Gordon 

Olin 

.Ark>rmaii 

Gr.indy 

Olver 

Alenand'T 

Green 

Ortiz 

And'Tson 

Cuarinl 

Orion 

Andr^w.MMK. 

Hull  lOHi 

Owens  iNYi 

Andi'K.s  iTXi 

Hamilton 

owi'ns  itTi 

Annunzio 

Hayes  lILi 

Panetu 

Appltgat^ 

H.nry 

PaaUir 

Aspin 

Herl.'l 

Payne i N J i 

Atkins 

Hoagland 

Peas*" 

AuColn 

Hoc  hbrueckner 

PelobI 

tiellemuin 
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So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A.MENDMENT  IN  THE  NATIHE  OF  A  SIB.STITL'TE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  GEPHARDT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 


Th.  C'H.-MRM.-\N  pio  tempore  (Mr. 
Mt-L.MKi.  l^  the  k'cntlt-man  offennp  the 
.iniendment  as  the  desitrnee  of  the  pen- 
tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]'.' 

Mr.  GEPH.-^HDT  That  is  correct.  Mr. 
rti.iirinan 

The  CH.^IHM.W  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  itnierulrnent. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.■\:!.i-i;(ln:ent  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
uiie:eil  by  Mr.  GEPHARDT:  Strike  out  all  after 
the  re.solving  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  following  article  is  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  after  the  date  of  its  submission  foi 
ratification: 

■Aktici.e— 

"Section  1.  Prior  to  each  fiscal  year,  the 
President  shall  propose  to  the  Congress  a 
budget  for  the  United  States  Government  for 
that  year  in  which  total  expenditures  do  not 
exceed  total  receipts,  unless  that  budget  is 
accompanied  by  a  Presidential  Declaration 
of  National  Urgency  for  that  fiscal  year. 

•  Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  not  approve 
total  expenditures  in  excess  of  total  receipts 
for  the  fiscal  year  unless  it  has  been  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  vote  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  each  House  by  rollcall  vote,  a  Presi- 
dential Declaration  of  National  Urgency  for 
the  fiscal  year. 

"Section  3.  In  no  case  shall  the  Congress 
approve  a  budget  for  any  fiscal  year  which  is 
estimated  to  result  in  a  higher  amount  of 
total  expenditures  than  those  recommended 
by  the  President  for  that  fiscal  year. 

"Section  4.  Total  expenditures  shall  in- 
clude all  expenditures  of  the  United  States 
Government  except  expenditures  for  the  re- 
demption of  any  form  of  debt  and  for  dis- 
bursements of  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal 
Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  or  any  suc- 
cessor funds.  Total  receipts  shall  include  all 
receipts  of  the  United  .States  Government  ex- 
cept those  derived  from  net  borrowing  in  any 
form  and  receipt.s  of  the  Federal  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the  Fed- 
eral Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  or  any 
successor  funds. 

"Section  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  and  responsibility  to  enforce  this  arti- 
cle by  appropriate  legislation. 

•Section  6.  This  article  shall  take  effect 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  immediately 
after  its  ratification.". 
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Ti.-  ('}!.'\:i-;M.\N  pi'o  tempore  (Mr. 
Mm  .Mhi.  Pui.su.iui  tu  the  rule,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Geph.\rdt] 
will  be  reco^rnized  for  30  minutes,  and  a 
Member  opposed  will  be  recoK'nized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recoernizes  the  trentleman 
from  Mi.s.souri  [Mi-  Gkphakdt]. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
open  the  debate.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  g:entleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Obey]. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have,  as 
you  know,  very  threat  doubts  about  put- 
tint,'  in  the  Constitution  anybody's  eco- 
nomic philosophical  preferences.  But  it 
is  apparent  to  me  that  the  House  is  de- 
termined to  do  that,  and  I  can  live  with 
it. 


I  cari  liuy  the  idea  of  usint?  the  moral 
force  of  the  Constitution  to  enforce  fis- 
cal sanity.  What  I  cannot  buy  is  the 
idea  that  we  ouk'ht  to  enshrine  in  the 
Constitution  the  principle  of  minority 
rule,  and  that  is  the  only  thin^  that 
the  Stenholm  amendment  does. 

If  you  examine  the  Stenholm  amend- 
ment, you  cannot  show  me  one  word 
that  cuts  one  dime  off  the  deficit  or 
one  dime  off  spendint:r  limits.  All  the 
Stenholm  amendment  says  is  if  a  budt:- 
et  is  ^ointr  to  he  produced  with  a  deficit 
other  thar,  zerci.  that  we  have  to  have 
60  percent  of  the  politicians  m  Wash- 
iHK'ton  atrree  to  that.  Now.  m  my  view, 
that  is  not  t^'oin^  to  help  the  matter;  it 
IS  t'oinp  to  make  it  worse. 

It  is  tJoinp  to  raise  the  cost  to  i^ei 
at^reement  on  hudireis  because  every 
single  small  trioup  will  simpl.v  sa.v. 
"Oh.  sure.  I  will  support  this,  but  you 
srot  to  u'et  my  piece  into  the  pie."  That 
means  that  the  pie  is  Broint?  to  get  big- 
ger and  the  cost  is  K'oing  to  be  more  to 
the  taxpayer. 

In  contrast,  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment does  the  followintj:  It  says  that 
the  President  every  year  has  to  submit 
a  balanced  buiit^t-t.  No  President  has 
done  that  m  12  years,  Ii  says  that  if  the 
President  disagrees  with  that,  then  he 
must  sign  a  statement  of  national  ur- 
gency setting  a  different  deficit  target 
and  that  target  has  to  be  approved  by 
a  constitutional  majority  of  both 
houses.  If  you  have  9  Senators  off  run- 
ning for  President  somewhere,  too  bad. 
you  still  have  to  have  51  votes  in  order 
to  pass  it. 

Third,  it  says  Congress  may  not  ap- 
prove any  deficit  whatsoever  unless  the 
President  first  asks  to  take  the  coun- 
try off  the  zero  deficit.  And  it  says  that 
the  Congress  can  approve  no  budget 
which  exceeds  in  spending  the  amount 
which  is  asked  for  by  the  President. 

For  those  of  you  who  want  an  item 
veto,  this  is  better  than  an  item  veto. 
An  item  veto  was  never  about  cost  con- 
trol, it  was  about  power.  But  what  this 
says  is  that  w"e  would  be  willing  to  live 
with  the  President  setting  the  spending 
ceiling  but  Congress  will  retain  its 
ability  to  argue  within  that  ceiling 
about  budget  priorities.  I  think  that  is 
a  reasonable  compromise. 

The  last  thing  it  does  is  it  says  we 
are  going  to  begin  this  presumption 
now.  in  the  here  and  now.  not  m  the 
hereafter.  Under  the  Stenholm  amend- 
ment, the  President  is  not.  nobody  is. 
required  to  submit  a  balanced  budget 
until  1999.  We  require  that  process  to 
begin  the  first  year  after  ratification. 

I  do  not  believe  that  George  Bush 
ought  to  be  able  to  pretend  to  the 
country  that  he  is  for  a  balanced  budg- 
et but  convenientl.v  support  a  propo- 
sition which  would  allow  him,  even  if 
he  wei-e  reelected  for  the  next  4  years, 
to  be  the  only  future  President  who 
would  not  be  obligated  to  submit  a  bal- 
anced budget  to  this  Congress. 

I  think  the  Gephardt-Obey  amend- 
ment IS  tougher,  it   is  more  real.  It  is 


accompanied,  as  you  know,  by  a  statu- 
tory provision  which  would  contain  an 
enforcement  mechanism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  principle  that 
ought  to  govern  us  at  all  times.  I 
think,  is  the  maximization  of  account- 
ability. One  of  the  reasons  this  country 
is  so  frustrated  is  because  they  cannot 
tell  who  is  doing  what  and  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  what.  When  you  deny  to 
any  majority  in  our  system  that  abil- 
ity to  actually  pass  its  program  on 
something  as  basic  as  economics,  you 
add  to  the  confusion  and  you  add  to 
public  frustration,  you  add  to  public 
cynicism.  That  results  in  less  and  less 
faith  m  the  systcn"!.  We  ought  not  do 
that. 

That  IS  whv  we  ought  to  adopt  the 
Gephardt  an~iendment.  not  the  Sten- 
holm amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Fish]  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment'? 

Mr,  FISH,  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  FiSH] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Tiie  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]. 

Mr  FISH,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  be  permitted  to 
.Yield  one-half  of  my  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr,  Stenholm]. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  he 
may  be  able  to  yield  time  as  he  sees  fit. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  further 
ask  that  the  Chair  recognize  Mr.  Sten- 
holm and  myself  every  other  time  in 
rotation. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  may  proceed. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  the  Gephardt 
substitute  because  it  does  not  provide 
an  effective  mechanism  for  achieving  a 
balanced  budget.  In  contrast  to  other 
proposals — including  the  Stenholm  sub- 
stitute—that require  a  three-fifths  vote 
of  the  total  membership  of  each  House, 
the  Gephardt  substitute  permits  deficit 
spending  if  a  mere  majority  of  House 
and  Senate  Members  vote  to  approve  a 
so-called  Presidential  declaration  of 
national  urgency.  Expenditures  could 
exceed  income  without  a  broad  consen- 
sus in  the  Congress — thus  effectively 
perpetuating  the  current  disastrous 
situation.  Although  I  commend  the 
pi'oponents  of  the  Gephardt  substitute 
for  recognizing  the  wide  support  in  the 
country  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, the  pending  proposal  falls  far 
short  of  meaningful  change. 

Those  who  argue  that  other  proposals 
threaten  Social  Secui"ity  ignore  the  re- 
ality that  runaway  deficits  pose  the 
greatest  danger  to  the  integrity  of  this 
essential    program.     .^     constitutional 
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amendment  thiit  imposes  no  subst.an 
tial  checks  on  deficit  spendin*,'  s(|U<in- 
ders  this  national  opportunity  to  brink' 
under  control  the  mushroomin^,'  inter- 
est payments  on  our  national  debt- 
payments  that  will  make  it  pro»rres- 
sively  more  difficult  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  older  citizens. 

I  urKe  my  colleatfues  to  vote  aijainst 
the  Gephardt  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  mv  timt' 

Mr.  GKPHAKDT  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  .5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mi'KTHA). 

Mr  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
last  5  years  I  have  probably  handled 
more  discretionary  money  in  the  sub- 
committee 1  chair  than  any  other  sub- 
committee chairman.  As  most  of  us 
know,  in  listeninir  to  this  balanced 
budk'et  amendment,  $1.5  trillion  budK- 
ets  contain  about  half  a  trillion  dollars 
in  discretionary  and  between  $300  and 
$260  billion  in  military  spending'  Over 
the  years,  the  subcommittee,  your  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  has  cut  more 
from  the  budget  than  an.v  other  sintjie 
ffroup.  We  have  cut  $1M  billion  from 
the  Federal  budtjet.  There  is  no  one 
else  who  can  make  that  claim. 

So  we  know  what  it  is  to  cut  the 
budjjet.  My  concern  with  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Stknhoi.m]  is  the  fact  that  it  puts  it  off 
for  6  years.  When  the  trentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey]  and  I  first  intro- 
duced this  amendment  and  were  joined 
in  by  the  majority  leader,  the  k'en- 
tleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gh;{'H.\KDTl. 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
could  not  be  put  off  any  longer  The 
last  balanced  bud^'et  we  had  was  1968 
and  1969.  and  since  that  time  it  went  up 
gradually  until  1980.  and  then  it  esca- 
lated substantially.  But  if  we  are  tjoinn 
to  discipline  ourselves,  it  has  to  be 
done  immediately. 
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If  we  allow  it  to  uo  another  6  years. 
I  am  convinced  we  will  have  a  national 
calamity,  and.  when  they  blame  the 
Contjress.  I  t?ot  some  fikfures  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  which  I 
think  are  important: 

Since  19 15  we  have  reduced  the  budi?- 
et  by  $188  billion.  In  other  words,  budg- 
ets submitted  by  the  President  have 
been  reduced  by  $188  billion.  We  have 
reduced  $31  billion  since  1979,  201  bills 
were  presented,  and  187  appropriation 
bills  have  been  signed  by  the  President: 
14  vetoed.  1  overridden,  and  13  worked 
out  and  were  signed  by  the  President. 
President  Carter  vetoed  one.  on  school 
deseKre>;ation.  President  Reagan  ve- 
toed six,  five  for  money.  And  President 
Bush  vetoed  seven,  six  for  abortion  and 
one  for  the  budget. 

Now  that  leads  me  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  misunderstandintr  about  who 
is  responsible.  We  have  a  joint  respon- 
sibility in  this  Congress  with  the  White 
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first  time  in  history  the  interest  on  the 
deficit  is  larger  than  the  defense  spend- 
int;. 

But  there  is  no  way  puttinij  it  off  6 
.years  is  ^'oint^  to  solve  the  problem.  I 
believe  we  have  to  have  implementing' 
legislation  right  now. 

I  think,  in  order  to  discipline  this 
House,  all  of  us  have  the  same  idea  I 
know  2  years  ago- -in  the  last  2  years  I 
have  been  camp<iigning  at  home,  and 
people  are  willing  to  raise  taxes.  They 
are  willing  to  reduce  spending,  if  they 
see  It  happt?ning.  But  they  do  not  have 
confidence  that  we  are  going  to  do  it. 
and  the  thing  that  concerns  me  about 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Stknholm)  is  that  he  is 
talking  about  doing  it  6  years  from 
now.  We  are  talking  about  doing  it 
right  now. 

And  I  think  that  is  important.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  do  not 
put  any  additional  restrictions  on  try- 
ing to  pass  legislation,  and  1  know  how 
it  works,  as  far  as  practical  politics 
goes. 

I  saw  somebody  get  up  the  other  day 
and  talk  about  unworthy  military 
spending.  They  talked  about  unneces- 
sary military  spending,  and  yet  we 
have  preserved  the  free  world.  We  have 
deterred  and  kept  the  world  from  an 
international  confronuition.  a  nuclear 
confrontation,  by  the  money  we  have 
spent.  The  American  people  have  been 
the  most  unselfish  people  in  the  world 
b.v  paying  for  the  nuclear  deterrent 
which  has  prevented  a  war.  So,  the 
money  we  spent  was  to  prevent  a  war. 

That  same  pt^rson  was  up  saying  the 
defense  spending  was  unworthy.  A  let- 
ter was  on  my  desk  lusking  me  to  in- 
crease our  defense  budget  by  $1.2  bil- 
lion foi-  a  program  that  he  was  person- 
ally interest«>d  in. 

So.  it  goes  both  ways,  and  I  get  it  all 
the  time,  and  all  ol  us  do  in  every  pro- 
gram. Mr  Chairman,  we  want  some- 
bod.v  else's  program  to  be  cut.  We  are 
all  in  it  together.  And.  admittedly,  we 
have  to  have  some  discipline,  and  a 
constitutional  amendment,  without  re- 
strictions, starting  now.  is  the  answer 
to  our  problem. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  the  Gephardt-Obey-Murtha 
amendment. 

Mr  STENHOLM  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  majority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephakdt). 
for  making  the  philosophical  leap  of 
now  supporting  a  constitutional 
amendment.  It  pleases  me  that  now  the 
majority  of  my  fellow  Democrats  sup- 
port the  philosophical  idea  of  amend- 
ing the  Constitution.  We  are  now  talk- 
ing about  the  differences  between  the 
amendments,  and  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  Gephardt-Obey  amendment  be- 
cause it  sets  an  unrealistic  date. 

If  my  colleagues  have  been  listening 
to  the  chaiiman  of  the  Committee  on 
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1  he  Budget  for  the  past  2  days  now. 
they  have  heard  him  say  "difficult, 
tough  choices."  We  cannot  do  it  in  3 
years.  Therefore,  that  is  a  major  rea- 
son to  oppose  this  amendment. 

Second,  and  more  importantly,  the 
Gephardt-Obey  amendment  is  not  the 
right  constitutional  amendment  be- 
cause it  is  dangerous  to  the  very  pro- 
gram it  purports  to  protect.  Social  Se- 
curity. Three  reasons: 

The  amendment  simply  lists  the 
names  of  the  two  trust  funds  to  be  pro- 
tected. Congress  will  be  able  to  shift 
anything  it  wants  to  to  these  trust 
funds,  which  obviously  will  damage  the 
integrity  of  the  program. 

No.  2.  with  this  amendment  in  place 
there  will  be  great  temptation  to  cut 
Social  Security  taxes  which  would  be 
off-budget  as  a  way  of  politically  bal- 
ancing the  raising  of  regular  taxes.  The 
result  of  this  tradeoff  would  be  to  have 
a  balanced  budget  on  the  books,  but  to 
move  toward  an  insolvent  Social  Secu- 
rit.y  program  unable  to  enhance  or  even 
to  protect  benefits. 

No.  3.  the  effect  of  either  of  the  two 
previous  possibilities  would  be  the  con- 
tinued increase  in  the  deficit  and  the 
debt.  This  would  serve  only  to  exacer- 
bate what  is  already  the  greatest 
threat  to  Social  Securit.v  trust  funds, 
the  enormous  demand  on  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  rapidly  growing 
interest  payments.  This  is  a  danger 
with  a  $4  trillion  debt.  It  is  a  much 
greater  danger  with  a  potential  $8  to 
$10  trillion  debt. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
amendment,  support  the  Stenholm 
amendment.  It  moves  in  the  direction 
we  need  to  go  without  taking  unneces- 
sary risks  to  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

Ohio  [Mr    .^PPl.KG.ATK]. 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  GtPHAKDT]  for  yielding  this  time 
to  me.  and.  Mr  President.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Gephardt-Obey  amendment. 
It  is  the  best  of  a  bad  lot  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  But  I  think  what  it  does  do 
much  better  than  any  of  the  others  is 
that  it  gives  us  a  better  working  rela- 
tionship with  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Since  1981.  believe  it  or  not.  taxes 
have  been  cut  to  individuals  in  busi- 
nesses to  the  tune  of  about  $1  trillion. 
Defense  was  increased  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  about  $2  trillion.  Interest  on 
the  national  debt  has  either  tripled  or 
quadrupled.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we 
are  where  we  are  today  with  nearl.v  a  SI 
trillion  total  debt? 

Now  I  have  heard  George  Bush  and 
lots  of  others  expound,  a  lot  of  Repub- 
licans say.  "No  new  taxes."  So.  I  ask 
my  colleagues.  "How  in  the  hell  do  you 
think  that  you're  going  to  balance  the 
budget?" 
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1  guarantee  that,  if  we  have  any  one 
of  these,  we  are  going  to  have  to  in- 
crease taxes.  There  is  no  magic  wand 
that  is  going  to  do  it.  Taxes  will  be  in- 
creased on  individuals,  and  they  are 
going  to  be  increased  on  the  corpora- 
tions and  the  businesses  who  are  send- 
ing in  the  telegrams  .saying.  ■'Dont 
vote  for  anything  except  Stenholm." 

I  can  say  that  the  programs  that  are 
going  to  be  cut  are  going  to  be  the  sen- 
ior citizens,  going  to  be  the  veterans, 
health  care,  students.  Head  Start,  WIC. 
and  I  say,  •Hey.  take  your  pick.  What- 
ever you  want.  You're  going  to  have  to 
take  some  of  them.  and.  if  you  don't  do 
it,  the  courts  are  going  to  do  it  for 
you.  " 

'^'es.  there  is  going  to  be  a  tjalanced 
budget  amendment.  It  is  going  to  pass. 
but  do  not  bet  the  House,  and  I  mean 
our  own  House,  on  the  fact  that  the  38 
States  are  going  to  pass  it. 

.■\s  my  colleagues  know,  the  total 
debt  since  1981  is  $944  billion,  and  that 
was  since  George  Washington  was  in  of- 
fice Today  it  is  four  times  that  much. 
.\r.'\  m  .ill  those  years  George  Bush  and 
Kon.ihl  Reagan  said  time  and  time 
again  that  the  economic  salvation  to 
the  country  is  a  balanced  budget. 

.Mr.  Chairman.  I  rannot  den.y  that;  I 
cannot  say  that  is  not  true.  Yet  in  12 
years  they  have  never  once,  never  once 
ever,  introduced  a  balanced  budget  to 
this  Congress.  Neither  one  put  their 
guts  where  Their  niouth  was,  and  they 
knew  the  pohti' al  i  (mseiiuences  of 
what  was  going  to  hapjien  to  them  if 
they  did  that. 

But  I  think  what  they  dni.  they  put 
their  political  career  ahead  of  then- 
country,  and  so  did  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

I  stated  before  that  I  have  an  Apple- 
gate  plan  that  I  think  is  very  good.  It 
is  a  jump-start  plan  which  will  help  to 
get  things  going,  and  I  think  it  is  com- 
mon sense,  and.  if  we  could  pass  these 
programs,  there  is  going  to  be  very  lit- 
tle left  that  we  really  will  have  to  do. 
and  we  do  not  need  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  do  it. 
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First  of  all.  No.  1.  we  will  i.ut  foreign 
aid  by  60  percent.  That  is  good.  Then 
we  are  going  to  change  the  trade  laws 
and  stop  the  unnecessary  exporting  of 
our  jobs  and  our  businesses  overseas, 
give  American  businesses  access  to  the 
world  trade  markets,  and  put  jobs  back 
in  the  country  and  have  those  people 
pay  taxes.  So  that  we  are  going  to  res- 
urrect American  industries  through 
tax  incentives.  That  means  we  are 
going  to  spend  a  little  hit  of  money  to 
make  money,  but  we  have  to  do  it  to 
offset  foregin  subsidies. 

Reduced  defense.  None  of  you  de- 
fense-minded guys  are  going  to  like 
this,  but  I  say  we  can  reduce  it  by  $100 
billion  in  r>  years. 

Then  we  are  going  to  collect  all  of 
the  back   taxes  from   all   of  the  dead- 


beats  that  have  refused  to  pay  their 
taxes  to  the  U.S.  Government,  and  then 
we  are  going  to  collect  all  of  the  money 
from  the  defaulted  loans  from  individ- 
uals and  foreign  countries. 

Then  we  are  going  to  tax  all  of  the 
foreign  corporations  who  do  business  in 
the  United  States  who  get  off  the  hook. 

Then  we  are  going  to  cut  waste,  cut 
fat  out  of  all  of  these  Federal  agencies, 
and  save  many  billions  of  dollars. 

Last,  we  are  going  to  stop  selling 
America,  stop  selling  our  farms,  our 
timber,  our  manufacturing  plants,  and 
stop  sending  everything  out  of  the 
country.  We  will  put  people  hack  to 
work  and  we  will  have  the  taxes  to  bal- 
ance this  budget. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3-2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mrs.  Johnson]. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Gephardt  amendment  and  in  strong 
support  of  the  Stenholm  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  make  three  points. 

First,  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
to  the  constitution  only  incorporates 
basic,  sound  fiscal  principles  into  our 
founding  document.  I  believe  such  an 
amendment  merely  reflects  the  as- 
sumptions of  our  founding  fathers. 
They  believed  yovernment  could  not 
spend  revenues  it  did  not  have.  1  hope 
passage  of  this  amendment  will  assure 
just  that . 

Second,  we  are  here  today  because 
this  House  does  not  obey  the  laws  it 
makes.  This  very  week  many  who  now 
rail  against  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment voted  to  provide  new  benefits  to 
the  unemployed,  and  not  pay  for  them 
in  the  year  the  money  is  spent ,  Fur- 
thermore, the  House  did  this  by  break- 
ing the  law.  Now.  the  House  is  much 
too  smart  to  openly  break  the  law.  but 
waiving  our  own  budget  law  amounts 
to  the  same  thing. 

This  IS  an  important  point.  We  have 
a  law  now  that  requires  that  new  ex- 
penditures be  backed  by  the  money  to 
pay  for  them  in  the  year  the  expendi- 
tures are  made.  That's  the  law.  Earlier 
this  week  many  oT  you  voted  to  sus- 
pend this  law.  so  we  could  legally 
break  it.  The  sad  truth  is  that  this 
House  needs  a  constitutional  require- 
ment for  a  balanced  budget  because  it 
routinely  breaks  the  laws  that  require 
balancing  new  spending  with  new  reve- 
nues. 

Will  the  Gephardt  amendment  pro- 
vide the  discipline?  Not  likely,  because 
it  allows  its  waiver  whenever  there  is 
■■urgent  need."  Just  look  at  the  long 
line  of  spending  bills  currently  lined  up 
to  march  through  the  loophole  of  the 
emergency  provisions  of  our  pay-as- 
you-go  law  that  came  out  of  the  budget 
summit  agreement.  Look  at  the  halls 
outside  this  chamber  lined  with  lobby- 
ists who  know  perfectly  well  that  if  we 
slow  deficit  spending,  their  interests 
will  have  to  compete  with  others  and 
demonstrate    their    importance    to    the 
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national  interest.  Currently.  only 
President  Bush's  stalwart  veto  has  pre- 
vented a  real  surge  of  spending  as  the 
election  nears  even  with  our  current 
balanced  budget  laws.  The  weak  provi- 
sions of  the  Gephardt  amendment  will 
not  alter  this  game. 

But  what  will  be  the  consequences  of 
a  balanced  budget  amendment"^  That  is 
the  question  worrying  many,  including 
our  seniors.  I  believe  the  consequences 
will  be  positive. 

First,  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
will  give  us  ail  good  reason  to  adopt 
policies  that  will  help  the  economy 
grow.  Remember  all  the  studies  we  did 
in  the  1980's  on  how  to  make  America 
more  competitive'^  Every  study  came 
up  with  roughly  the  same  dozen  or  so 
proposals,  to  help  business  compete 
and  expand,  but  each  offended  some  in- 
terest groups  so  we  could  never  act  on 
most  of  them..  Just  this  week  the  Re- 
publicans were  denied  the  right  to  offer 
a  package  to  stimulate  the  economy 
and  produce  the  very  jobs  that  will  re- 
duce unemployment.  On  most  of  them 
with  a  balanced  budget  amendment. 
economic  growth  will  be  essential  to 
produce  the  revenues  necessary  to 
solve  today's  problems.  With  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  Congress  will 
finall.v  focus  effectively  on  economic 
growth  policies 

Second,  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment will  force  us  to  pay  attention  to 
early  warning  signs  of  big  financial 
trouble.  We  could  have  avoided  much 
of  the  health  care  crisis  now  facing  us. 
if  we  had  had  to  address  the  cost  drives 
m  Medicare,  instead  of  nationally 
micromanaging  prices  to  get  a  few 
bucks  here  and  there  to  spend  else- 
where or  mask  our  sky-rocketing  budg- 
et deficit.  This  year,  as  we  spend  $40 
billion  of  Medicare's  $100  billion  on  last 
month  of  life  care,  we  have  held  no 
hearing  and  done  no  work  on  how  we 
can  responsibly  prevent  this  hemor- 
rhage of  limited  resources  on  non- 
health  restoring  care.  Yet  m  8=2  years 
Medicare  will  probably  cost  more  than 
any  defense  budget  in  our  history.  The 
Congress  can  duck  the  big  problems 
now  because  quietly,  it  just  absorbs  the 
loss  in  the  growing  deficit. 

Will  the  Stenholm  amendm.ent  en- 
danger Social  Security?  Absolutely 
not.  Not  unless  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress vote  to  change  the  law  and  this  is 
certainly  one  Member  of  Congress  that 
will  not  let  the  retirement  security  of 
our  seniors  be  eroded.  And  frankly.  I 
don't  know  a  Member  of  this  body  that 
is  not  truly  and  honestly  committed  to 
Social  Security  benefits  and  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Social  Security  System. 

Sir.  Chairman,  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, that  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment will  merely  restore  fiscal  dis- 
cipline to  Congress's  management  of 
our  citizen's  tax  dollars. 

We  will  care  more  about  economic 
growth. 

We  will  face  the  tough  decisions  in  a 
timelv   fashion   before   the  costs  over- 
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whelr!i  Mill  !. 'sources  and  damajre  other 
needfil  pi  .1; rams.  In  fact,  we  know  far 
better  than  our  constituents  the  spe- 
cial interests  the  House  will  have  to 
take  on  if  we  pass  a  balanced  budtjet 
amendment  *  *  *  but  we  also  know 
we'll  sleep  far  better.  Seniors  will  be 
more  secure.  Taxpayers  will  retrain 
their  confidence  in  democracy.  Chil- 
dren will  have  a  future  of  opportunity. 

I  ask  my  colleatjues.  to  oppose  the 
Gephardt  amendment  and  support  the 
Stenholm  amendment.  We  all  know  the 
vote  on  the  Stenholm  amendment  is 
the  only  serious  balanced  budKet  vote. 
Because  it  is  identical  to  the  Senate 
bill,  it  will  not  >,'o  to  conference  and  so 
cannot  be  stopped  by  a  few  powerful 
men.  This  tim.',  let  the  people  win. 

The  CH.MHM.AN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfimk).  The  Chair  would  like  to  advise 
Members  controlling'  the  debate  time 
that  the  t,'entleni.i::  ;:  :■;  Missouri  [Mr. 
Gkph.\rdt1  has  IT  lu.iiuir.^  remaining, 
the  (gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Fish]  has  10' j  minutes  rcmaininK.  and 
the  trentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Stkn- 
HOi.M]  has  13  minutes  remaining,'. 

Mr  STP:NH0LM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Klorulu  [Mr    HUTTO]. 

Mr.  HUTTO  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  not 
in  opposition  to  any  of  these  amend- 
ments, but  in  support  of  the  Stenholm 
balanced  bud>jet  amendment.  This  is 
the  true  balanced  budget  amendment 
that  our  Nation  needs  to  put  our  fiscal 
house  in  order.  No  one  has  a  greater 
commitment  to  the  future  of  America 
than  Ch.aklik  Stknhoi.m  and  it  hivs 
been  a  pleasure  working  with  him  all 
these  years.  We  believe  the  time  has 
come  to  get  our  Government  on  the 
right  track. 

When  I  speak  to  my  constituents 
about  the  deficit.  I  try  to  explain  that 
the  American  people  and  Members  of 
Congress  want  to  reduce  the  deficit, 
but  at  the  .same  time  do  not  want  a  re- 
duction in  Government  programs.  We 
all  know  that  something  must  give. 

The  Stenholm  balanced  budget 
amendment  will  provide  the  stick  to 
see  that  the  tough  decisions  are  made 
to  reduce  our  deficit.  This  is  not  an 
easy  vote,  but  we  must  stand  up  now 
for  the  sake  of  our  Nation's  fiscal  fu- 
ture and  get  us  out  of  the  sea  of  red 
ink. 

As  I  watched  my  daughter  graduate 
from  college  yesterday,  I  realized  that 
our  Nation  has  not  had  a  balanced 
budget  during  her  lifetime.  Much  has 
been  said  about  leaving  this  debt  for 
future  generations  to  bear.  We  must 
correct  this  injustice.  We  simply  can- 
not afford  to  mortgage  the  future  of 
our  young  people. 

This  constitutional  amendment  for 
our  fiscal  future  is  a  necessity  if  there 
ever  was  one.  The  times  demand  it.  We 
cannot  continue  to  go  on  the  way  we 
are  going.  We  must  not  think  about 
special  Interests  or  what  might  happen 
when  tougher  votes  follow.  The  Amer- 


'-'  ,1:,  jKiiplf  .sent  uh  jii'i  I-  tu  du  wti.it  h.is 
t  '.■•■  lone  and  they  deserve  our  devo- 
tion to  duty. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  put  aside  the 
bickering  over  how  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit and  agree  that  we  absolutely  must 
balance  our  budget.  Vote  for  the  Sten- 
holm balanced  budget  amendment  and 
for  this  Nation's  fiscal  recovery. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [.Mr    C.XMf'HKLL]. 

Mr.  CA.Ml'HKLL  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
very  important  day  in  the  histor.v  of 
our  country.  I  would  like  to  support  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  limit  the 
deficit  of  our  country;  but  I  have  a 
problem  with  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader's  version.  It  is  a  sincere 
problem,  and  I  would  like  to  express  it. 
Indeed,  I  would  even  yield  what  time  I 
might  have  to  hear  an  answer,  if  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  read  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  President  must  sub- 
mit a  balanced  budget,  and  it  could  be, 
let's  say  at  50  percent  of  today's  spend- 
ing limit.  The  Congress  then  has  to 
deal  with  a  budget  of,  let's  say,  50  per- 
cent of  today's  spending  limit,  and 
they  decide  they  just  cannot  do  it,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  spend  some  more. 

As  I  read  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  they 
are  not  empowered  to  do  it.  Even  two- 
thirds  of  the  House  and  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  are  not  empowered  to  do  it. 
because  they  cannot  do  anything  ex- 
cept approve  a  Presidential  declaration 
of  national  urgency. 

The  only  way  to  go  above  the  expend- 
iture limit  is  if  the  President  first  puts 
in  that  declaration  of  national  urgency 
and  then  the  Congress  comes  back  and 
approves  it.  That  is  where  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gkpiukdt] 
has  a  requirement  of  a  majority  vote 
on  a  rollcall. 

If  I  am  right  in  my  interpretation  of 
that,  we  have  for  the  first  time  in  over 
200  years  created  an  absolute  veto.  It 
cannot  be  overridden  by  two-thirds  of 
the  House  and  Senate. 

We  have  done  very  well  in  this  coun- 
try these  200-plus  years  with  this  as  a 
backstop:  if  the  President  is  irrespon- 
sible, two-thirds  of  the  House  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  can  make  law  any- 
way. But  as  I  read  this,  it  would  no 
longer  be  so. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr-  CAMPBELL  of  California.  I 
would  be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Let  me  simply  say  I  think  that  is  the 
strongest  feature  of  this  approach.  I 
would  urge  the  gentleman,  because  I 
know  he  is  a  very  thoughtful  person,  to 
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Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  that  is  the  case,  I  would 
respond.  I  respectfully  understand  but 
this  is  very,  very  dangerous.  If  the  gen- 
tleman's answer  is.  I  got  it  right;  let 
me  just  repeat  for  all  of  my  colleagues, 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  two-thirds  of 
the  House  cannot  do  what  they  think  is 
right  if  the  President  decides  not  to 
issue  that  national  declaration. 

We  have  never  done  that  before.  It  is 
an  absolute  power  to  the  Executive.  We 
should  not  do  it.  I  cannot,  in  good  con- 
science, support  it. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (M;    K  x.s.iokski). 

Mr.  KANJOKSKI  Mr.  Chairman, 
philosophically  I  am  opposed  to  mess- 
ing with  the  Constitution  to  try  and 
solve  an  economic  and  financial  prob- 
lem. I  talked  yesterday  about  the  need 
for  will  and  political  courage  in  the 
House.  I  want  to  address  that  because  I 
came  from  a  notch  year  correction 
news  conference  held  at  noon  today. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  that  I  discovered  a  prob- 
lem. We  have  identified  some  Members, 
and  I  do  not  know  who  those  Members 
are  but  I  wish  they  would  stand  up 
when  they  are  voting  here  today  and 
identify  themselves.  There  are  287 
Members  of  this  House  that  are  in 
favor  of  correcting  the  notch  inequit.v 
that  came  into  the  law  when  we  com- 
promised the  Social  Security  problem. 
There  are  going  to  have  to  be  290  Mem- 
bers who  vote  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion. That  will  forever  close  the  possi- 
bility of  correcting  the  notch  years. 
Let  me  repeat  that  to  the  notch  year 
citizens  that  are  listening  to  this  pro- 
gram. The  passage  of  this  amendment 
will  for  all  time  prevent  the  correction 
of  the  notch  years. 

We  discovered  there  has  to  be  143 
hypocrites  in  this  House.  I  am  not 
going  to  identify  myself  as  a  hypocrite 
because  I  am  on  the  notch  year  correc- 
tion, and  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
the  Stenholm  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution that  will  prevent  its  correc- 
tion. But  before  my  colleagues  cast 
their  vote,  will  they  raise  both  of  their 
hands  today  and  say.  I  am  a  hypocrite 
on  the  notch  year,  but  I  am  happy  to  be 
responsible  on  balancing  the  budget? 

But  we  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
And  maybe  that  is  the  problem,  the 
lack  of  will  and  courage  and  political 
guts  in  this  House,  that  we  are  going  to 
have  143  Members  of  this  House  prove 
conclusively  that  they  are  hypocrites 
on  the  notch  years  with  the  senior  citi- 
zens and  they  are  going  to  try  and  ap- 
peal to  the  other  70  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation and  say  they  were  responsible 
for  a  balanced  budget. 

My  colleagues,  we  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  Please,  take  off  the  cloak  of 
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anonymity  and  identify  yourselves. 
Tho.se  senior  citizens  and  those  notch 
.year  babies  have  a  right  to  know  that 
you  are  not  going  to  support  what  you 
say  you  are  supporting. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Pe.ask]. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
vDte  against  this  and  all  of  the  propos- 
,il.s  to  amend  the  U.S.  Constitution  to 
require  a  balanced  Federal  budget. 

What  we  need  in  order  to  accomplish 
a  balanced  budget  is  not  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  What  we  need  is 
leadership  and  followership. 

We  desperately  need  leadership  from 
the  White  House.  The  American  people 
are  crying  out  for  leadership.  On  deficit 
reduction,  we  have  not  had  leadership 
for  12  years. 

We  also  need  followership  from  Con- 
gress. If  the  President  leads.  Congress 
must  follow.  I  believe  it  will. 

With  Presidential  leadership  on  defi- 
cit elimination.  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  unnecessary. 

Without  Presidential  leadership  and 
responsible  congressional  action,  a 
constitutional  amendment  will  hardly 
be  worth  the  paper  ii  is  written  on.  The 
bottom  line  is  that  simple. 

Leadership  is  the  key 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  tu  the  gentlewoman 
"from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schkokdkk]. 

Mrs.  SCHROKDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  say.  I  think  this  is  a  very,  very 
important  amendment.  And  I  hope 
Members  pass  it  because  of  one  reason. 

We  have  a  system  in  this  country  in 
which  irresponsibility  is  what  is  re- 
warded. And  if  we  want  to  be  respon- 
sible, we  are  in  real  trouble  politically. 

The  only  way  we  are  going  to  make 
this  work  is  to  deal  with  something 
like  the  Gephardt  amendment  which 
talks  about  the  Presidential  role,  and 
the  President  must  have  a  role  in  this. 

Think  about  it.  If  we  had  been  in  a 
parliamentary  system  for  the  last  so 
many  years,  this  Government  would 
have  fallen  year,  after  year,  after  year. 
because  we  have  not  had  a  President 
that  could  bring  a  budget  to  this  floor 
that  could  get  anywhere  close  to  a  ma- 
jority. 

Therefore,  they  can  act  very  irre- 
sponsibly, and  that  gives  the  Congress 
a  very  low  target  to  hit  at. 

I  think  what  the  Perot  phenomenon 
is  is  they  are  tired  of  us  saying  it  is  the 
President's  fault.  They  are  tired  of  the 
President  saying  it  is  the  Congress' 
fault.  They  want  to  see  something  done 
about  this,  and  as  I  look  at  these  dif- 
ferent amendments,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Gephardt  amendment  is  the 
one  that  says  "Both  have  to  deal."  And 
until  we  get  both  dealing.  I  do  not 
think  we  are  going  to  have  anything 
come  out  the  other  side 

I  have  never  been  for  constitutional 
amendments  for  this.  I  do  not  think 
one  runs  to  the  Constitution  every  sin- 


gle time  there  is  a  problem,  that  it  is 
supposed  to  be  a  large  generic  docu- 
ment. But  this  is  the  first  year  I  have 
finally  decided  something  absolutely 
must  be  done.  But  while  we  stand  up, 
we  must  not  stampede.  We  must  not 
totally  stampede  this  institution  or 
the  Constitution. 

I  think  that  the  substitute  we  are 
talking  about  here  is  the  one  that  is 
best  written.  It  is  the  one  that  keeps 
the  two  branches  of  government  in  the 
loop.  We  must  realize  that  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  still  the  chief  fiscal  officer  of 
this  Government.  If  we  do  not  like 
that,  we  ought  to  change  that. 

But  to  give  them  that  power  and  not 
give  them  any  responsibilit.v  will  never 
solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  FISH.  -Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Gkken]. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  cannot  think  of  any  more  clear 
evidence  of  the  demoralization  of  the 
Democratic  leadership  of  this  House 
than  the  Gephardt  proposal.  It  is  not 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
not  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  not  the  Supreme  Court  which  under 
our  Constitution  has  the  primary  au- 
thority to  deal  with  fiscal  matters. 

Under  our  Constitution,  all  revenue 
bills  must  originate  in  this  House  and. 
by  long  tradition,  all  appropriation 
bills  originate  in  this  House. 

But  rather  than  assume  the  respon- 
sibility which  the  Constitution  and 
long  tradition  have  imposed  on  this 
body  to  shape  the  fiscal  course  of  the 
Nation,  the  Democratic  leadership  now 
proposes  to  give  away  our  historical 
constitutional  powers  to  the  executive 
branch,  as  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia has  described. 

I  think  that  shows  that  the  Demo- 
crats, after  38  years  of  control  of  this 
House,  have  simply  lost  the  ability  to 
govern  and  to  fulfill  the  constitutional 
responsibilities  and  the  historic  re- 
sponsibilities that  this  House  has. 

Giving  away  our  powers  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  is  not  the  answer.  Exercis- 
ing those  powers,  responding  to  our  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Constitution 
and  our  historical  traditions  is  the  way 
to  deal  with  the  deficit. 

.And  if  the  Democratic  leadership  is 
not  prepared  to  do  that.  I  think  it  is 
time  for  the  Nation  to  change  that 
leadership  and  give  others  with  more 
responsibility  that  opportunity. 

The  CH.AIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfumei.  The  Chair  would  advise  Mem- 
bers controlling  debate  time  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gep- 
H.-\KUT]  has  13  minutes  remaining.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  FlSH] 
has  6''2  minutes  remaining,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm] 
has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Colem.^.n]. 
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Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing time  to  me. 

I  do  rise  in  support  of  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  I  think  it  is  ex- 
tremely important,  however,  that  we 
understand  what  it  is  that  we  are  about 
to  do  should  we  adopt  the  Gephardt 
amendment,  the  one  that  I  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  reluctantly 
rise  in  support  of  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Reluc- 
tant not  because  I  disagree  that  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy  a  balanced 
budget  is  necessary  or  that  a  constitu- 
tional requirement  for  such  is  not  de- 
sirable; but  because  the  Stenholm 
amendment  does  not  do  what  it  claims 
to  do.  The  Stenholm  amendment  will 
not  balance  the  budget.  I  have  long 
been  a  supporter  of  a  balanced  budget 
amendment.  As  a  member  of  the  Texas 
State  Legislature.  I  operated  under  a 
constitutional  requirement  to  main- 
tain a  balanced  budget  for  10  .years.  For 
10  years,  my  colleagues  and  I  did  just 
what  you  and  I  should  be  doing  now. 
that  is  to  make  the  tough  decisions 
and  to  establish  priorities  for  govern- 
ment spending.  We  must  balance  the 
Federal  budget  and  we  must  take  the 
steps  to  balance  it  immediately. 
Toda.v.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  majority  leader's  substitute  be- 
cause it  is  a  better  amendment.  The 
Gephardt  substitute  is  a  real  amend- 
ment—not just  another  charade,  not  a 
lie  to  the  American  people.  This  sub- 
stitute amendment  will  require  George 
Bush  to  finally,  after  12  long  years, 
submit  a  balanced  budget  to  the  Con- 
gress for  consideration. 

This  substitute  measure  does  not  re- 
quire supermajorities  of  votes  to  con- 
duct the  business  of  government.  The 
supermajority  provisions  contained  in 
the  Stenholm  amendment,  which  would 
serve  only  to  empower  the  minority, 
are  both  ill-conceived  and  dangerous. 
Majority  rule  has  prevailed  in  this 
country  for  200  years,  and  I  see  no  rea- 
son to  change  that  system  of  govern- 
ment now.  Majority  rule  lies  at  the 
very  heart  of  democratic  government.  I 
am  not  willing  to  let  the  minority,  par- 
ticularly this  minority,  set  fiscal  pol- 
icy for  this  country.  Because  we  all 
know  what  sort  of  economic  policies 
the  minority  embrace.  They  support 
the  supply  side,  trickle  down,  voodoo 
economics  of  George  Bush  and  Ronald 
Reagan.  An  economic  policy  which  de- 
clares we  can  reduce  government  reve- 
nues and  increase  spending,  that  we 
can  shift  the  tax  burden  from  the 
wealthy  to  the  working  men  and 
women  of  America,  shift  massive 
amounts  of  wealth  from  the  middle 
class  to  the  wealthiest  and  everything 
will  be  fine  because  the  free  market 
will  take  care  of  us.  Well,  we  all  now 
know  from  painful  experience  that  that 
policy  is  a  dismal  failure.  Now  12  years 
later,  as  we  find  oui-selves  in  a  seem- 
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in>;lv  unt'nclink'  recession,  when  this 
President  is  in  serious  political  trou- 
ble, he  IS  IdokinK'  for  cover  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment,  which  will  K'lve  power 
to  the  minority  The  failure  of  Reputj- 
liran  economic  policies  over  the  litst.  12 
years  has  broutiht  us  where  we  are 
today 

More  importantly,  under  the  Gep- 
hardt substitute  Social  Security  will 
be  exempted  from  the  budK'et  calcula- 
tions under  the  provisions  set  out  in 
the  substitute.  It  therefore  protects 
Social  Security  from  possible  spending' 
cuts.  Social  Security  is  not  a  social 
welfare  pro>,'ram  Social  Security  is  a 
contract  between  this  Government  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  many 
of  whom  have  served  our  country  val- 
iantly in  two  World  Wars,  people  who 
have  contributed  into  this  system  and 
relied  upon  their  Government  to  pro- 
tect their  retirement,  benefits.  The 
American  people  understand  that  pay- 
ments into  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund  are  separate  from  revenue.  They 
work  hard  in  the  fields  and  factories  of 
this  country  to  make  their  contribu- 
tions into  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund;  those  payments  should  not  be 
subject  to  an.v  fiscal  policy  relating  to 
our  inability  to  balance  the  national 
budget. 

Additionally.  the  Gephardt  sub- 
stitute will  take  effect  immediately 
upon  ratification;  not  in  5  or  more 
years,  but  immediately.  It  is  not 
enouf,'h  to  make  a  politicall.y  easy  vote 
and  then  simply  i^rnore  the  problem  for 
the  ne.xt  5  years.  Let  us  make  everyone 
who  claims  to  support  balanced  budget 
amendments  live  with  the  con- 
sequences of  the  vote  we  will  be  mak- 
intr  today.  Let  us  vote  for  Ick'islation 
that  will  take  effect  immediately. 
While  the  President  purports  to  be  a 
champion  of  a  balanced  bud^ret  amend- 
ment, he  has  had  12  opportunities  to 
present  a  balanrcd  hudt::et  to  Con^^ress 
and  has  yet  tn  <{>>  >(>  His  latest  bud^'et. 
submitted  ju.-^i  .t  I'W  months  at^'o.  pro- 
vides for  $2  trillion  of  new  debt  over 
the  next  5  years.  It  is  imperative  to 
pass  le^nslation  that  takes  effect  im- 
mediately if  we  are  serious  about  re- 
ducing? the  debt  and  not  simply  payinjj 
the  measurt'  lip  service  in  r.n  election 
year 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  our  deci- 
sion today  will  have  a  lastini?  impact 
on  government  s  ability  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  a  modern  America  and 
rapidly  chan^intr  world  politics.  The 
easy  vote  today,  the  most  politically 
attractive  vote  today  is.  of  course,  to 
vote  for  the  Stenholm  amendment.  But 
it  is  the  wron^r  vote.  Why  do  we  not 
start  toda.v  makin^r  the  tounh  deci- 
sions. Why  do  we  not  start  today  cast- 
intr  the  touK'h  votes  and  support  the 
Gephardt  substitute  and  defeat  the 
Stenholm  amendment.  If  ,vou  think 
K'overnment  is  stalemated  today,  if  you 
think  there  is  a  mess,  if  .you  think  that 
we   cannot   gel  anything   done    today. 


just  wait  until  tne  .stcntioim  amcrid- 
ment  Iwcomes  law  Let  us  not 
compound  the  mist.ivkes  of  the  past  12 
years  by  tyiriK  our  hands.  Let  us  do  the 
riK'ht  thinif.  Let  us  make  the  tou>;h 
choices  Tliat  is  what  we  were  sent  here 
to  do. 

D  ll-lO 

Mr.  STENHtJLM  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Rpntleman  from 
iNorth  Carolina  [Mr.  Nkal). 

Mr  NEAL  of  North  Carolina  .Mr 
Chairman,  our  Constitution  is  a  docu- 
ment of  freedom,  and  the  fii'st  10 
amendments  ^o  even  further  to  protect 
our  people  from  damasin^  government 
action. 

Ive  come  to  see  this  constitutional 
amendment  to  require  balanced  Fed- 
eral budgets  in  much  the  same  light  as 
I  see  our  first  10  amendments-  as  a 
limitation  on  the  Governments  power 
to  harm  our  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  could  choose  one 
policy  that  would  do  more  than  any 
other  to  solve  our  country's  economic 
problems,  it  would  be  to  increase  our 
level  of  savings.  And  the  Federal  budg- 
et deficit  is  the  single  largest  dissav- 
ings in  our  economy. 

Savings  are  essential  if  we  are  to 
generate  new  plant  and  equipment  to 
provide  new.  more  competitive,  higher 
paying  jobs  for  our  people.  Increased 
savings  is  the  key  to  a  prosperous  fu- 
ture. And  conversely.  Mi'.  Chairman, 
hardly  any  policy  will  do  more  damage 
to  our  people  than  continued  deficit 
spending.  If  not  reigned  in.  deficit 
spending  will  turn  our  country  into  a 
banana  republic,  staggering  under  a 
load  of  debt,  unable  to  compete,  unable 
to  grow  and  provide  jobs,  unable  to  im- 
prove education,  unable  to  care  for  our 
environment,  unable  to  improve  health 
care,  unable  to  fight  drugs  and  crime, 
and  unable  to  offer  hope  and  oppor- 
tunity for  our  people 

In  just  the  last  12  years.  .Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  quadr'uplcd  the  national 
debt.  It  took  over  200  years  to  accumu- 
late just  under  SI  trillion  of  debt  and 
most  of  that  debt  was  incurred  during 
wartime.  But  in  the  last  12  years  we 
have  increased  our  national  debt  by 
over  400  percent  to  more  than  S4  tril- 
lion. We  did  so  by  following  policies 
recommended  by  Presidents  who  were 
reputed  to  be  the  most  conservative  in 
recent  times. 

It  is  a  shame  that  this  constitutional 
amendment  is  necessary.  But  if  we 
won't  be  fiscally  responsible  under  a 
conservative  President,  during  peace- 
time, when  economic  conditions  are 
good,  then  when  will  we?  I  am  con- 
vinced, Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  will  not 
solve  our  budget  problems  without  the 
discipline  of  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  alwa.vs  seem  to 
be  good  reasons  to  increase  debt.  In  the 
1960's  it  was  for  guns  and  butter— to  fi- 
nance the  Vietnam  war  and  social  pro- 
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k'lams  at  the  same  time,  without  in- 
creasing taxes.  In  the  1970s  it  was  to 
avoid  recession  and  create  employ- 
ment. In  the  1980  s  it  was  to  cut  taxes 
and  increase  military  spending.  In  the 
1990's  It  18  simply  because  government 
seems  unwilling  to  face  up  to  the  defi- 
cit problem— an  unwillingness  to  pay 
our  bills.  It  is  that  unwillingness  to 
pay  for  what  we  want,  a  continuing  un- 
willingness to  take  the  responsible 
view,  that  necessitates  a  constitutional 
amendment, 

I  became  convinced  a  long  time  ago. 
even  before  the  last  12  years  of  folly, 
that  we  should  require  the  discipline  of 
a  balanced  budget.  In  1977,  I  first  intro- 
duced a  balanced  budget  amendment, 
one  that  I  think  is  superior  to  what 
we're  considering  here  today,  because 
of  Its  simplicity  and  its  consistency 
with  the  rest  of  the  Constitution.  I  will 
not  be  able  to  offer  my  amendment  be- 
cause of  the  rule  under  which  we  are 
proceeding  today.  But  let  me  point  out 
that  if  we  had  passed  such  an  amend- 
ment when  I  first  offered  it  in  1977,  this 
Nation  would  have  $3  trillion  less  in 
debt.  But.  better  late  than  never  and 
definitely  better  the  Stenholm  ap- 
proved than  nothing.  We  can  spare  our- 
selves and  our  children,  and  our  grand- 
children a  lot  of  debt  and  agony  if  we 
piiss  the  amendment  before  us  today. 

M.v  version  of  an  amendment  House 
.Joint  Resolution  25.  says  quite  simply: 

Except  in  cases  o!'  national  emerijency.  as 
deteimlned  by  a  three  fifth.s  vote  of  the  Con- 
KTess.  expenditures  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernmenl  in  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  its 
revenues  for  that  fiscal  year. 

This  is  a  broad  statement  of  prin- 
ciple, consistent  with  other  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution.  It's  clear 
and  eas.y  to  understand.  It's  not  a  com- 
plicated formula,  and  it  provides  for 
much  needed  flexibility  if  there  is  a 
war.  recession,  disaster,  or  other  na- 
tional emergency.  Under  this  approach, 
a  balanced  budget  would  be  required, 
but  Congress  and  the  administration 
would  be  able  to  deal  with  any  true  na- 
tional crisis.  I  like  it  better  than  the 
Stenholm  version  but  its  really  not 
very  different. 

In  essence,  both  amendments  would 
make  it  more  difficult  for  us  to  spend 
and  would  require  us  to  choose.  That  is 
really  what  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment to  stop  deficit  si>endinK  is  all 
about — a  requirement  that  we  establish 
priorities  and  choose.  We  would  set 
limits  and  then  decide  in  our  demo- 
cratic way  how  to  spend  a  limited  pot 
of  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  2b.  I  have  also  intro- 
duced House  .Joint  Resolution  26.  House 
Joint  Resolution  26  includes  the  .same 
language  as  House  Joint  Resolution  25. 
but  also  limits  spending  to  no  more 
than  '20  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  The  20-percent  limitation  also 
could  be  waived  in  a  national  emer- 
gency, as  determined  by  the  Congress. 
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Tht'  ■20-ix'r(  cnt  cap  commits  us  to  at 
lia.~-t  an  Sf^-pcri  ent  private  sector  econ- 
omy. I  know  that  this  is  a  little  arbi- 
trary, but  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
from  after  World  War  II,  for  about  20 
years,  we  hiid  generous  social  programs 
and  paid  for  much  of  two  wars,  and  yet 
P'ederal  Government  spending  never 
exceeded  20  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product. 

Our  economic  strength  and  jobs  are 
essentially  derived  from  our  private 
sector.  It  is  our  strength  and  we  should 
maintain  a  commitment  to  it.  Inci- 
dently.  if  spending  is  not  allowed  to  ex- 
ceed 20  percent  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct, taxes  should  not  exceed  that 
amount  either,  so  this  approach  would 
automatically  have  the  effect  of  cap- 
ping taxes. 

I  think  this  concept  of  a  commitment 
to  a  private  sector  economy  is  as  im 
portant  as  a  commitment  to  a  balanced 
budget.  We  could  have  a  balanced  bud^'- 
et  with  government  taking  and  spend- 
ing half,  or  60  or  75  percent,  of  the 
k^'^ross  national  product,  and  that  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  a  desirable  out- 
come. I  think  that  political  pressures 
will  hold  Federal  spending  to  some  rea- 
sonable level  over  time,  but  I  believe 
this  20-percent  limit  would  be  a  most 
v.Uuable  one  and  I  wish  we  could  have 
,i(l()pted  It  today. 

If  we  had  passed  an  amendment  m 
1977  we  also  would  not  have  to  be 
spending  about  $240  billion  a  year  to 
pay  interest  on  the  new  debt  that  we've 
accumulated  under  the  Republican  eco- 
nomic plan.  This  debt  is  like  a  whole 
new  government  program;  the  interest 
payments  are  the  thii'd  largest  item  in 
the  budget  after  defense  and  Social 
.Security.  This  new  program  is  totally 
nonproductive  and  devours  revenue 
that  should  go  to  other  national  prior- 
ities such  a.s  education,  health  care. 
anil  the  environment. 

Mr.  Cl.airman.  I  would  now  like  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  criticisms  raised 
by  our  colleagues  regarding  this  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment. 
First,  the  argument  that  all  we  need 
are  laws,  that  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  not  needed.  We  should  all  know 
by  now  that  laws  against  deficit  spend- 
ing are  inadequate.  We  have  passed  nu- 
merous laws  against  deficit  spending 
over  the  years,  but  all  of  these  have 
failed  because  any  law  can  be  super- 
seded by  another  law.  Clearly,  a  law- 
alone  IS  not  adecjuate. 

Some  argue  that  this  amendment  is 
not  a  good  idea  because  it  doesn't  say 
how  we  will  accomplish  a  balanced 
budget  and  doesn't  contain  any  mecha- 
nism to  enforce  a  balanced  budget. 
That's  correct  but  it  is  also  irrelevant. 
Neither  the  first  amendment  guaran- 
teeing freedom  of  speech  and  religion. 
and  so  forth  nor  any  of  the  others  are 
self-enforcing.  That's  up  to  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Of  course  we  wont  end  deficits  just 
by  p,is.--ing  this  constitutional  amend- 


ment. The  amendment  sets  national 
policy,  but  it  will  be  up  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President  to  implement  that 
policy.  Just  as  there  are  constant  chal- 
lenges to  and  debates  about  the  con- 
stitutional amendments  protecting  our 
freedoms  of  speech,  religion,  and  so  on, 
we  will  have  to  face  challenges  to  the 
balanced  budget  amendment.  There 
will  be  attempts  to  evade  or  modify  the 
amendment. 

.Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  have  to  work 
constantly  to  make  sure  that  the  bal- 
anced budget  concept  is  implemented 
honestly.  We  will  have  to  enforce  this 
amendment  by  appropriate  legislation. 
Laws  will  be  needed  to  lay  out  proce- 
dure for  developing  annual  budgets  and 
one  of  these  should  require  that  the 
President  submit  an  annual  balanced 
budget. 

Congress  might  have  to  pass  other 
laws  as  well  to  assure  that  the  amend- 
ment is  not  evaded  through  clever  ac- 
counting or  creative  definitions.  .\  new- 
process  of  adopting  and  passing  budg- 
ets might  have  to  be  developed.  And 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  expect  the  courts  may 
eventually  rule  in  cases  affected  by 
this  amendment,  at  which  time  Con- 
gress and  the  President  might  agree 
that  fine  tuning  through  the  legislative 
process  is  necessary. 

None  of  these  potential  problems  is  a 
legitimate  argument  against  passing 
the  amendment. 

Mi-.  Chairman,  othei-s  have  argued 
that  passing  this  amendment  would 
somehow  violate  the  spirit  of  our 
Founding  Fathers,  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  would  not  have  wanted  any 
economic  ideas  in  the  Constitution, 
that  we  would  trivialize  our  Constitu- 
tion by  adding  this  constraint. 

Not  so.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  a  little 
research  to  determine  what  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  had  to  say  on  this  subject. 
I  quickly  found  that  the  men  most  ac- 
tive in  writing  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Constitution,  and  Bill  of 
Rights  looked  favorably  on  the  kind  of 
amendment  we  are  considering  today. 
The  Founding  Fathers  would  be  ap- 
palled by  our  Government's  financial 
mess  and  probably  would  regret  not 
having  included  a  balanced  budget  pro- 
vision m  the  Constitution. 

Let  us  consider  these  words  of  advice 
from  the  Founding  Fathers: 

THOM.AS  JEKKEKSO.S- 
■I  Wish  11  were  possible  to  obtain  a  sint,'le 
amendment  to  our  constitution.  I  would  be 
willing;  to  depend  on  that  alone  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  administration  of  our  govern- 
ment to  the  genuine  principles  of  its  con- 
stitution; I  mean  an  additiona;  article,  tak- 
inK  from  the  federal  government  the  power 
of  bon-owmg.-'— letter  to  John  Taylor.  1798. 

--I  place  economy  among  the  first  and  most 
important  of  republican  virtues,  and  public 
debt  as  the  greatest  of  the  daneers  to  be 
feared.-— letter  to  Governor  Plumer.  1816. 

-1  ami  for  applying  all  the  possible  savings 
of  the  public  revenue  to  the  discharge  of  the 
national  debt."  — letter  to  Elbrul»,'e  Gerry. 
1799. 

-To  pre.serve  our  independence,  we  must 
::ot    let  our  rulers   load   us   with   perpetual 


debt.  We  must  make  our  election  between 
economy  and  liberty,  or  profusion  and  ser- 
vitude."—letter  to  Samuel  Kerchival.  1816. 

--There  does  not  exist  an  engine  so  corrup- 
tive of  the  governmient  and  so  demoralizing 
of  the  nation  as  a  public  debt.  It  will  bring 
on  us  more  ruin  at  home  than  al!  the  en- 
emies abroad*  *  *-— letter  to  Nathaniel 
.Macon.  1821. 

CKfiRGK  W.ASHI.NGTON 

-'Avoiding  likewise  the  accumulation  of 
debt,  not  only  by  shunning  occasions  of  ex- 
pense, but  by  vigorous  exertions  in  time  of 
peace  to  discharge  the  debts  which  unavoid- 
able wars  have  occasioned,  not  ungenerously 
throwing  upon  posterity  the  burthen  which 
we  ourselves  ought  to  bear.'— Farewell  Ad- 
dress. 17%. 

.I.^VKS  M.^lJlSON 

I  go  on  the  principle  that  a  public  debt  is 
a  public  curse,  and  in  a  republican  govern- 
ment a  greater  curse  than  in  any  other." — 
letter  to  Henry  Lee.  1790. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers knew  well  the  dangers  of  public 
debt.  They  would  not  find  fault  with 
what  we  are  doing  here.  In  fact,  they 
probably  would  scold  us  for  not  doing 
it  sooner,  for  letting  ourselves  get  in 
this  mess. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  adding  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  we  will  help  protect 
our  citizens  from  irresponsible  govern- 
ment—from fiscal  policies  that,  if  not 
checked,  will  bankrupt  our  country 
and  rob  us  of  our  economic  potential 
and  freedom.  It  is  essential  that  we 
pass  this  amendment  todav. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  August  14.  1935. 
when  he  signed  the  Social  Security 
.\ct.  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  said 
this: 

We  can  never  insure  100  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation against  100  percent  of  the  hazards 
and  vicissitudes  of  life.  (Biut  we  have  tried 
to  frame  a  law  which  will  give  some  measure 
of  protection  to  the  average  citizen  and  his 
family  *  •  «  against  poverty-ridden  old  age. 

This  program,  in  good  times  and  in 
bad.  m  peacetime,  and  in  war.  has  been 
the  most  successful,  most  effective  and 
most  popular  social  program  enacted 
by  this  Government  in  our  history. 

Uniquely,  among  the  arsenal  of  Fed- 
eral efforts.  Social  Security  is  running 
a  surplus  and  doing  its  job. 

In  its  very  first  budget,  the  Reagan- 
Bush  administration  asked  for  $20  bil- 
lion in  Social  Security  cuts.  These 
were  the  cuts  that  became  law  in  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981.  The  minimum  benefit  was  elimi- 
nated, and  death  benefits  were 
trimmed  back.  None  of  the  savings 
were  dedicated  to  the  solvency  of  the 
system;  all  were  claimed  for  deficit  re- 
duction. 

Now.  $3  trillion  m  Federal  debt  later. 
in  a  year  the  Federal  Government  will 
spend  $400  billion  more  than  it  will 
take  in.  the  supportere  of  the  Stenholm 
amendment  say  we  can  balance  the 
Federal  budget  without  touching  So- 
cial Security. 

If  that  argument  is  correct,  and  I  be- 
lieve  it   is.    there    is   every    reason    to 
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write  into  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  an  exemption 
for  Social  Security,  and  every  reason 
to  be  concerned  about  an  amendment 
that  IS  silent  on  this  issue,  in  view  of 
what  occurred  a  little  more  than  a  dec- 
ade ano. 

The  fundamental  difference  between 
the  Gephardt-Ohey-Bonior  amendment 
and  the  Stenholm  amendment  is  that 
our  resolution  specifically  protects  So- 
cial Security  and  the  Stenholm  amend- 
ment is  silent  and  leaves  it  vulnerable. 

There  is  no  disa^jreement  between 
the  sponsors  of  the  amendments  voted 
on  today  over  whether  the  bud^jet 
should  be  lialanced. 

Yes:  we  will  still  need  enforcement 
tools,  and  the  will  to  make  the  difficult 
decisions.  But  we  will  also  need  the 
moral  authority  of  the  Constitution  to 
buttress  and  reinforce  our  efforts  to 
tjet  control  over  deficit  spending. 

So  our  amendment  requires  the 
President  to  submit  a  l)alanced  bud|,ret 
every  fiscal  year.  Although  Presidents 
Reajran  and  Bush  believe  so  much  in  a 
balanced  budiret,  and  as  President  Rush 
lobbico  hard  for  an  amendment  without 
the  Social  Security  exemption,  neither 
of  these  Presidents  in  12  years  submit- 
ted a  balanced  budget  to  the  Contfress. 
Adoption  of  our  amendment  will  re- 
quire that  this  be  done. 

We  will  dispense  with  the  annual 
dead  on  arrival  exercise  of  political 
gamesmanship  and  require  the  exertion 
of  national  leadership  on  both  ends  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Although  the  Con^rress  has  appro- 
priated less  than  what  both  of  these 
Presidents  requested,  our  amendment 
prevents  this  body  from  approvin>?  any 
budwret  which  spends  more  than  the 
budiiet  submitted  by  the  President. 

Our  amendment  acknowledtfes  that 
severe  emertrencies  may  force  this  Gov- 
ernment to  take  extraordinary  meas- 
ures or  risk  economic  collapse.  These 
circumstances  may  impel  the  Presi- 
dent to  send  Conjjress  a  declaration  of 
national  ur^'ency. 

If  the  cause  is  legitimate,  our  re- 
sponse should  not  be  encumbered  by 
the  actions  of  a  willful  minority.  So 
our  amendment  preserves  the  concept 
of  majority  rule  in  adopting:  unbal- 
anced budt:eis  when  they  are  nec- 
essary. 

If  a  balanced  budpet  Constitutional 
amendment  is  to  be  adopted,  as  the 
sponsors  of  this  amendment  believe  it 
should,  it  must  embody  the  rii^fht  pol- 
icy, it  must  require  Presidential  lead- 
ership, it  must  preserve  the  principle  of 
majority  rule,  and  it  must  protect  So- 
cial Security.  Our  amendment  accom- 
plishes these  ends. 

I  ursre  my  colleaMTues— do  in  your 
heart  what  you  know  is  risht.  Vote 
your  conscience  and  for  the  ri^'ht  pol- 
icy to  pet  this  important  job  done. 
Choose  a  path  for  deficit  reduction  that 
embraces  good  values,  and  that  offers 
the  best  approach  for  a  balanced  budpr- 


et  and  a  just  society.  I  urjfe  adoption  of 
the  pending  amendment. 

D  H50 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  tienlleman  from  Iowa 
|Mr.  Gkandy]. 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  (jentleman  for  yielding  me  the 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Koinp  to  provide 
reluctant  support  for  the  Stenholm 
amendment,  but  I  will  rise  in  vigorous 
oppMDsition  to  the  Gephardt  balanced 
budget  alternative,  because  this  pro- 
posal is  the  epitome  of  how  we  should 
not  proceed  in  the  discussions  on  bal- 
ancing the  budget. 

Attempts  to  fence  off  heretofore  sac- 
rosanct programs  such  as  Social  Secu- 
rity from  budget  calculations  are  ex- 
actl.v  what  has  caused  us  to  reach  the 
sorry  Impasse  that  now  requires  a  con- 
stitutional remedy  for  what  statutes 
could  not  fix.  And  if  we  support  Gep- 
hardt toda.v.  we  are  basicall.v  taking 
what  is  already  a  fairly  cynical  exer- 
cise and  imbuing  it  with  a  hypocrisy 
which  is  unworth.v  of  this  debate. 

I  did  not  support  the  Barton  amend- 
ment because  I  do  not  think  ,vou  can 
take  taxes  off  the  table  if  you  are  going 
to  try  and  solve  a  $400  billion  deficit 
problem.  And  simultaneously,  you  can- 
not take  entitlements  off  the  table  if 
we  are  serious  about  enforcing  the 
mechanism  we  hope  to  pass  today.  In 
the  last  few  days,  if  .you  are  like  me. 
you  have  received  man.v  calls  from  sen- 
iors terrified  that  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen is  that  the.v  will  be  impoverished 
by  deep  cuts  in  Social  Security  because 
of  this  balanced  budget  amendment 
These  politically  generated  horror  sto- 
ries are  speaking  volumes  about  the 
need  for  a  constitutional  amendment,  a 
mechanism  that  does  not  prefer  one 
program  over  another. 

Let  us  replace  that  politically  moti- 
vated horror  story  with  a  real  one. 
Today,  one  in  every  five  children  in 
America  lives  in  poverty,  yet  60  per- 
cent of  all  Federal  sjjending  goes  to 
just  12  percent  of  our  population,  the 
elderly.  The  elderly  in  America  have 
the  highest  amount  of  discretionary  in- 
come of  any  demographic  group.  In 
1991.  however,  we  spent  $4.6  billion  pro- 
viding Medicare  benefits  to  households 
with  incomes  over  $100,000  or  more.  Of 
the  $1.78  trillion  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spent  in  1989.  $1139  billion  or  about 
28  percent  went  to  people  over  65— 
nearly  all  of  it  distributed  in  nonmeans 
tested  programs.  But  in  contrast,  chil- 
dren received  only  $47  billion  or  about 
4  percent  of  toUil  Federal  spending,  and 
almost  every  one  of  those  programs  is 
means  tested.  Means  tested.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  people  who  have  no  possible 
means  of  income. 

If  you  support  this  amendment,  if 
you  support  this  version,  you  are  not 
just  pitting  entitlements  against  dis- 
cretionary   spending,    as    did    Gramm- 


Rudman.  You  pit  entitlements  against 
each  other.  You  pit  Social  Security 
against  Medicare.  But  what  you  are 
really  doing  is  pitting  grandparents 
against  grandchildren  That  is  an 
intergenerational  war  which  nobod.v 
wants,  and  nobody  can  win. 

\'ote   'no  '. 

Mr  GEPHARDT  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr. 

JrjHNSO.V] 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Gep- 
hardt-Obey amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  concern  for  the  specifics 
of  a  deficit  reduction  plan  apply  whether  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  is  passed  or  not — 
unless  you  believe  that  the  continued  massive 
deficits  are  sustainable  over  the  long  term 
The  grim  reality  ot  an  explosion  ot  interest 
payment  liability  has  already  resulted  in  a 
budget  that  applies  more  money  to  paying  off 
tx)nds  to  the  wealthy  than  is  contained  in  the 
entire  discretionary  portion  of  the  Federal 
budget  This  liability  is  not  only  threatening  to 
tie  Congress'  hands  for  all  time  relative  to  de- 
veloping new  responses  to  domestic  pfot>- 
lems.  but  constitutes  world  history's  greatest 
transfer  ol  wealth  from  working  people  to  the 
affluent. 

Since  tiealth  care  cost  increases  are  com- 
bining with  interest  payment  increases  as  the 
engine  pushing  higher  budget  deficits,  it  ap)- 
pears  to  me  that  a  balanced  budget  approach 
will  virtually  mandate  an  aggressive  national 
program  of  health  care  and  cost  containment 

Keynesian  economics  is  supposed  to  in- 
volve governmental  deficits  during  times  ol 
economic  recession  We  have  been  creating 
huge  deficits  during  times  of  economic  growth 
arxj  now  find  the  budget  so  strapped  that 
meaningful  pump  pnming  from  the  Federal 
budget  is  impossible  The  balance  between 
revenue  and  operating  budgets  has  to  be  re 
stored  to  make  luture  Keynesian  initiatives 
possible  Further,  the  amendment  t)eing  con 
sidered  allows  deficit  spending  with  a  60  per- 
cent vote — the  same  vote  that  is  required  in 
the  Senate  for  cloture.  The  House  will  have  to 
live  with  voting  requirements  that  have  always 
existed  m  the  Senate,  but  that  shouldn't  prove 
impossible 

Implementation  of  a  balanced  budget  will 
likely  involve  a  combination  ol  tax  increases 
means  testing  of  entitlements,  and  program 
cuts  It  must  include  an  aggressive  health  care 
cost  containment  plan 

I  sometimes  have  the  impression  that  some 
o(  the  people  who  speak  in  opposition  to  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  are  not  really  so 
concerned  with  the  Constitution  as  they  are 
worried  about  actually  having  to  terminate  a 
S400  billion  per  year  addiction  to  public  debt 
Withdrawal  from  addiction  is  always  painful. 
but  for  the  sake  ol  preserving  the  Federal 
Government  s  ability  to  deal  with  social  prot>- 
lems  ot  the  future,  if  is  essential  that  we  begin 
the  process  now 

Greater  leadership  from  the  White  House 
and  Congress  would  have  been  tar  preferable 
to  an  amendment,  and  there  is  assurance  that 
an  amendment  will  work  significantly  tetter 
than  Gramm-Rudman  or  the  1990  bipartisan 
budget  plan    Nonetheless,  I  support  efforts  to 


impose  on  elected  officials  a  need  to  make 
clear  choices,  and  on  American  public  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  Reaganomic  have  your  cake 
and  eat  it  too  days  are  over 

Mr.  GEPHAHD'I"  Mf  Chairman.  I 
yu'ld  I'v  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Fazio). 

Mr.  F.^ZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  come  to 
the  well  today  not  opposed  to  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  I  can  suppoi't 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsm  [Mr.  Ohky].  be- 
cause I  believe  It  provides  the  flexibil- 
ity needed  for  us  to  face  up  to  our  fi.s- 
cal  emergencies,  and  because  I  think  it 
does  provide  for  a  shared  responsibility 
between  the  executive  and  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  And  I  am  going  to  be 
among  I  guess  many  who  will  admit 
that  when  the  Budget  Act  of  lf<74  was 
adopted  we  left  the  Executive  out  of 
t  he  process. 

The  President  today  is  not  account- 
able really.  He  sends  a  package  up 
here,  and  it  is  either  dead  on  arrival  or 
ignored  b.y  his  own  administration.  We 
need  to  bring  the  Executive  into  the 
process.  But  we  need  to  do  it  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis,  and  the  Obey  reso- 
lution does  that.  It  gives  the  President 
the  burden  and  the  glory,  if  he  can  suc- 
ceed in  submitting  a  balanced  budget 
And  it  makes  him  play  a  role  that  I 
think  we  have  long  neglected. 

Hut  it  also  forces  us  to  face  up  to  our 
responsibilities  and  to  vote  up  or  down 
every  .year  if  we  are  not  prepared  to 
pass  a  balanced  budget. 

We  need  in  this  process  more  ac- 
countability. We  do  not  need  super- 
majorities  that  cause  us  to  spend  more 
money  to  induce  the  minority  into  coa- 
lition politics  so  in  fact  we  can  do  our 
liusiness. 

I  come  from  the  State  of  California 
which  is  in  constant  gridlock  because 
it  requires  more  than  a  majority  to 
pass  an.v  kind  of  funding,  whether  it  is 
taxes  or  spending  increases,  the  State 
budget,  what  have  you.  We  do  not  need 
to  go  down  the  luad  luward  further 
gridlock.  Wr  nii'.l  u<  \»-  working  back 
toward  a'  i  niiii;  .U  il;;  v  .^o  that  the  ma- 
jority can  rule,  and  if  it  does  not  do  the 
work  of  the  people,  it  is  more  easily 
identified  and  thrown  out  of  office. 

The  public  understands  that  we  have 
not  been  making  the  tough  decisions. 
It  seems  to  me  the  be^t  way  to  make 
sure  that  in  the  future  they  can  tell 
who  has  been  doing  the  job  is  to  let  the 
majority  rule,  and  if  they  fail,  let  them 
pay  the  pi'ice. 

It  .seems  to  ine  that  the  Obey  resolu- 
tion does  preserve  that  very  important 
principle,  and  1  urge  my  colleagues  who 
believe  it  is  time  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget  to 
take  that  fair  .md  equitable  solution. 

.Mr.  FLSH.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  .•\KC)iEK).  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Commit  u-c  on  Ways  and  .Means. 
.Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Cnairman.  1  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  the 
time. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  in  my  opinion,  this  mo- 
ment, this  week,  is  historic  for  this 
tounlry.  We  will  probably  not  make  a 
more  important  decision  in  our  con- 
gressional lives  as  to  whether  we  keep 
this  democracy  under  the  framework  of 
a  constitutional  republic  or  whether  we 
jeopardize  it.  because  we  are  only  a  200- 
year-old  experiment,  doing  rather  nice- 
ly, but  with  no  guarantee  that  it  will 
go  on  forever. 

Four  hundred  years  before  Chnst. 
Socrates  in  the  great  Greek  democracy 
said,  "when  the  masses  of  people  find 
they  can  vote  themselves  prosperity 
from  the  public  treasur.v.  democracy  is 
no  longer  possible."  How  close  are  we 
to  that':" 

And  there  are  those  who  say  all  we 
nee<l  to  do  is  embrace  our  responsibil- 
ity as  Congressmen,  by  simple  statute. 
What  have  we  been  doing  for  the  last 
21.  22  years?  Budget  act  after  budget 
act.  balanced  budget  act  after  balanced 
budget  act.  Gramm-Rudman.  the  Budg- 
et Enforcement  Act  of  1990.  Where  has 
that  i-esponsibility  been  exercised  by  a 
majorit.v  in  Congress. 

We  are  kidding  our-selves  when  we 
talk  about  flexibility.  Greater  flexibil- 
ity Is  not  what  we  need.  We  need  a  dis- 
cipline written  into  the  Constitution  of 
this  country  to  give  us  a  chance  to  sur- 
vive for  another  200  years.  And  we  need 
it  without  taking  major  areas  off  of  the 
inclusion  within  the  mandate  to  debate 
the  priorities  m  full,  then  make  those 
decisions,  tough  as  they  are.  We  have 
done  it  in  Texas  year  after  year  be- 
cause it  is  in  GUI'  Constitution,  and  it 
works. 

But  when  it  became  clear  to  the 
Democrat  leadership  that  we  were 
going  to  have  a  significant  chance  to 
pass  the  Stenholm-Smith  constitu- 
tional amendment,  which  has  the  only 
broad-based  support  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  with  a  chance  to  get  two-thirds  of 
the  vote,  there  was  a  concern  that 
maybe  it  just  might  pass.  And  so  they 
devised  this  stalking  horse,  the  Gep- 
hardt-Obe.v  amendment,  to  siphon  off 
enough  votes,  and  to  give  cover  for 
those  who  do  not  want  the  discipline. 
It  is  that  pure  and  simple. 

If  you  want  the  discipline,  vote 
against  Gephardt-Obey  and  vote  for 
Stenholm-Smith. 

n  1.500 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  V2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bvkon]. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
have  done  many  times.  I  rise  in  support 
of  a  balanced  budget  amendment,  but  I 
have  to  rise  in  opposition  to  the  major- 
ity leader's  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Gephakdt]  is  a  good  majority  leader, 
but  today  he  is  wrong  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Fourteen  years  ago  when  I  first  came 
to  Congress.   I  stood   proudly   with   the 
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gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ste.n'HOLM] 
and  six  other  Members  and  advocated  a 
balanced  budget  amendment.  I  came  to 
this  body  under  unusual  cir- 
cumstances. My  husband  had  died 
while  a  Member,  and  he  was  running 
for  reelection.  Within  24  hours.  I  was 
the  nominee  to  take  his  place  on  the 
ballot.  I  was  elected  to  represent  the 
people  of  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland. 

It  seems  to  me.  as  a  housewife  and  a 
mother  and  a  volunteer  m  my  commu- 
nity, that  you  had  to  pay  your  bills. 
You  could  not  spend  what  .vou  did  not 
have.  If  the  money  was  not  there,  it  did 
not  come  out  of  the  checkbook. 

How  naive  I  was.  We  have  continued 
to  spend,  and  spend,  and  si>end.  The 
things  that  I  though  were  true  then  are 
still  true  today,  all  except  for  one; 
spend,  spend,  spend.  Now.  14  .vears 
later,  you,  my  colleagues,  have  an  op- 
portunity to  join  with  that  original 
group  of  eight  and  support  the  Sten- 
holm amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  show  the 
.■\merican  people  that  Congress  can  and 
will  address  and  make  the  hard 
choices.  We  need  to  defeat  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Thoma.s]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  -Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment  and  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Stenholm  amendment. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Da.n'nemeyek]. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Oliver  Cromwell  said  of  the  unproduc- 
tive Long  Parliament  in  1654.  "It  is  not 
fit  that  you  sit  here  any  longer."  and 
with  that  it  was  dismissed.  The  .Amer- 
ican people.  I  think,  should  be  looking 
to  say  the  same  thing  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  m  which  I  serve  today. 

I  rise  m  support  of  the  Stenholm 
amendment  and  m  opposition  to  the 
Gephardt  amendment. 

I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  people  that  there  is 
hope  for  all  of  us  without  savaging  So- 
cial Security  or  cutting  it  one  bit.  This 
Member  from  California,  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  pre- 
sented an  alternative  budget  earlier 
this  year  that,  would  you  believe, 
would  have  got  us  to  a  balanced  budget 
by  1996  by  restraining  the  growth  in 
Federal  spending.  That  is  what  is  nec- 
essary. What  IS  lacking  in  this  institu- 
tion is  any  abilit.v  to  restrain  growth. 
It  would  have  gotten  to  a  balanced 
budget  not  by  raising  anybody's  taxes 
but  by  restraining  growth  in  domestic 
discretionary,  and  in  defense,  and  for- 
eign aid.  We  would  have  frozen  them 
essentially.  With  foreign  aid.  we  would 
have  cut  it  25  percent.  For  defense,  we 
would  have  cut  it  5  percent  for  1993. 
Domestic  discretionary  we  would  have 
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One  major  chantre  ,i:,  :  ;■  that  is 
necessary  is  for  us  to  n^  i-rn/e  th.it 
this  experiment  with  a  d<  .:  i;  i  i  k>  i 
by  nothiuu'  for  the  last  24  y.cu.-^  .■-ii..uei 
be  over  We  would  have  refinanced  a 
Bood  portion  of  the  national  debt  with 
^J■old-backed  bonds  that  can  be  sold  at 
2-percent  interest  .tni  ttile  .•  the  hor- 
rendous interest  ci.  :  •  \p.  ;.>e.  These 
are  the  chancres  that  ai'    :•  •  !•  1. 

I  would  sujjtjest  to  !.\  illeajrues 
that  I  have  heard  the  statement  made 
that  we  are  in  this  mess  because  Presi- 
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cept    one.    Congress 
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We  are  in  this  mess  not  because  we 
are  undertaxed  but  because  Contrress 
has  no  fiscal  discipline. 
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I  .c-k  iwr  ai'i  ■■.lye"  vote  for  the  .Ste-n- 
holm  anieiiiiment 

Mr  STKNHOLM  Mr  Chairm.tn.  I 
vuiii  2  minutes  In  the  t;entlenian  friim 
N'uMh  D.ikn'a  [Mr    DuKG.W] 

M:  ItOKOAN  o!  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Ch.uMti.iii.  I  thank  the  t:entlenian  lor 
v'.i  eiir.i:  tile  this  time. 

M:  C'h.c.rman.  yesterday  a  young- 
:;i.u.  Iinni  Nnrth  Dakota  named  Rick 
llii-h  I  .line  to  see  me.  Rick  was  an  as- 
•lun.iut  wn  the  i.tst  shuttle  mission.  I 
inlii  Kii  k  how  1  sal  .it  home  and 
w.iti  h.i'ii  tr.msl^i.xed  when  that  shuttle 
m:s,-ion  i.m  into  tiouiile.  I  s.it  in  the 
eviiiini:  ,inii  wati  hed  them  traveling 
•i.numh.  sp.u  >•  at  18. 000  miles  an  hour. 
'!.:.■•■  Ill  th.i'iii  w. liking  m  space  tryinp 
•i  rii.u.h.mille  ,1  !i.(X)0-pound  satellite. 
T:,- >■  failed  twiie  liefore  in  the  pre- 
\;'  ws  2  days.  New  they  were  out  there 
ii  hoiii's.  w.ilkmg  m  space  at  that  speed, 
trying  to  gel  this  saiellite  under  con- 
trol. 

The  lesson.  1  told  him.  was  to  all  of 
us  once  again  th.it  there  is  no  dishonor 
m  trying  and  failing.  There  is  dishonor, 
m  my  judgment,  m  failing  to  try. 

That  is  what  I  wnrr.v  about  here 
tod.iy  m  Washington  ,ind  m  this  Cham- 
tier.  Look  we  dii  not  have  a  choice  any- 
mere 

I  .tm  gdint:  to  vete  for  .i  conslilu- 
tional  amendment  today.  We  do  not 
have  any  chou  e  .iIkiuI  doing  thai.  We 
rode  straight  into  a  bo.x  canyon  and. 
yes.  Reagan  and  Bush  rode  the  lead 
hnr.ses.  .md  they  were  proud  of  it.  and. 
yes.  We  rode  in  columns  of  two  right 
into  the (any on  behind  them 

Mi  C'h.urman.  there  is  simply  no 
running  niem  left.  There  is  only  one 
way  out. 

This  country  is  losing  its  edge,  it  is 
losing  Us  gi'ip.  It  IS  losing  m  mler- 
n.itional  competition,  and  it  is  losing 
Its  economic  future  .Some  way.  some- 
how, someone  has  to  stand  up  and  de- 
cide we  have  got  to  change  things. 

Today,  Thursday,  we  will  add  $1.5  bil- 
lion  to   the   l-'ederal   debt.   Our  Govern- 


ment will  spend  SI. .5  billion  m.ore  today 
than  we  take  in. 

Can  anyone  here  justify  that'' 

If  we  said  we  spent  S400  billion  more 
this  year  than  we  had.  but  we  cured 
cancer  with  il.  I  would  say  amen,  halle- 
lujah, that  was  a  wonderful  invest- 
ment. We  are  not  talking  about  that. 
We  are  talking  about  operating  budget 
deficits  that  cripple  this  country's  eco- 
nomic future.  Somebody  somichow  has 
to  do  something  about  it. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  want  to  continue 
serving  in  public  office  if  we  are  serv- 
ants to  further  slipping  into  the  quag- 
mire of  economic  decline.  I  want  to  lie 
a  part  of  the  solution. 

Will  this  solve  the  problem  today'.'  I 
do  not  know  for  sure.  But  it  does  cre- 
ate the  right  framework  for  action.  I 
intend  to  vote  for  anything  that 
changes  what  has  been  happening  m 
this  country,  because  I  want  this  coun- 
try to  grow  again,  and  I  want  ihis 
countrv  to  be  great  again. 

Mi.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from. 
Utah  [Mr.  Orto.n]. 

Mr.  ORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I 
must  reluctantly  rise  m  opposition  to 
the  amendment,  with  all  respect  to  my 
majority  leader,  I  must  disagree  with 
him  on  this  amendment. 

We  do  want  to  include  the  President 
We  want   to  involve  him.   We   want   to 
give    him    more    responsibility    in    the 
liudget   process,  but  we  do  not   want  a 
king. 

Our  Constitution  must  direct  us  lor 
the  next  200  years  as  it  has  the  past  200 
years. 

There  are  two  fatal  flaws  m  this 
amendment  which  I  believe  would 
transfer  the  power  of  the  purse  from, 
this  body  where  it  rests  in  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  President.  Those  flaws 
are,  first  of  all,  we  cannot  act  without 
a  declaration  of  national  urgency  from, 
the  President  under  this  amendment; 
and,  second,  under  section  3,  we  cannot 
ad  to  spend  money  in  excess  of  that 
which  the  President  recommends. 


Now.  shorlsighledly  thai  m.ay.  m 
fact,  be  a  good  idea.  But  suppose  m  the 
future  we  have  surplus,  suppose  m  the 
future  this  t'ody  and  the  Senate  decide 
that  we  need  lo  spend  for  education  or 
infrastructure  and  we  were  to  increase 
taxes  to  do  that.  We  could  not,  if  in 
fact  the  President  submitted  a  budget 
with  less  spending.  We  by  the  Constitu- 
tion would  be  restricted 

This  amendiTient  would  transfer 
power  of  the  purse  lo  the  President.  I 
must  affiliate  myself  with  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from,  California.  This 
amend.ment  must  not  be  passed.  1  miust 
oppose  it. 

D  1510 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield  the 
lialance  of  our  tim,e  lo  the  gentleman 
from  California  [.Mr,  Campbell]. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  this  ques- 
tion. 

If  the  President  subm,its  a  horrible 
budget,  but  It  happens  to  be  balanced, 
does  not  the  Gephardt  amendment  pre- 
vent two-thirds  of  the  House  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  from,  overriding 
him.':' 

-Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri 

Mr.  GEPHARDT,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
genlle.man  is  correct  in  understanding 
that  one  of  the  efforts  m  our  amend- 
ment IS  to  give  m,ore  responsibility  to 
the  Chief  Executive  for  how  much  Is 
spent  and  when  and  whether  or  not  we 
will  try  to  get  out  of  the  requirement 
that  we  have  a  balanced  budget,  be- 
cause we  feel  that  is  the  m,ost  appro- 
priate way  to  go  about  this, 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California,  Re- 
claimiing  miy  tim,e.  Mr.  Chairmian.  I 
thank  the  gentlemian.  I  believe  that 
miakes  the  point.  We  m,usl  not  give  the 
President  an  absolute  veto    Two-ihirds 
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of  the  Senate,  two-thirds  of  the  House. 
in  the  final  analysis  should  have  the 
power  to  express  the  will  of  the  people. 

Mr.  STHNHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  >;entleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr   Hihb.mU)]. 

Mr.  HUBBARD  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
GephardtObey  alternative  to  the  bal- 
anced bud^ret  amendment  is  an  ineffec- 
tive alternative  to  the  real  balanced 
budget  amendment,  which  is  the  Sten- 
holm  amendment 

Our  distinguished  majority  leader. 
Mr.  Gkphakdt.  moments  a^o  said  the 
Gephardt/Obey  alternative  tfives  more 
responsibility  to  the  President  reM:ard- 
ing  deficit  spending  and  a  balanced 
budifet. 

Is  it  now  time  we  in  Conjfress  should 
take  some  responsibility  re^ardini^ 
wild,  reckless  Federal  spending  and  a 
$4  trillion  national  debt? 

Surely  the  time  has  come — today— 
when  we  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives do  the  responsible  task 
and  vote  a  two-thirds  majority  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  which  will 
require  us  to  balance  our  Federal  budg- 
et. 

Our  Nation  is  drownintj  in  debt. 

This  is  the  time  and  this  is  the  place 
to  vote  for  the  best  way  to  ultimatel.v 
balance  the  Federal  budtjet. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  in  1789:  'The 
public  debt  is  the  j^reatest  of  dangers 
to  be  feared  by  our  Government."  that 
was  true  then.  And  now.  203  years 
later,  it  is  truer  than  ever. 

I  urss'e  m,v  colleairues  to  vote  "no"  on 
GephardtObey  and  "yes"  to  the  Sten- 
holm  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  include  the  following' 
open  letter; 

The  BAi.ANCEt)  Butici'rr 

AMKNTiMENT  COALITION. 

June  5.  1992. 
AN  OPKN  l-ETTER  TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OK 
flKPKKSK.NTATIVES 

The  undersiKiied  oiKanizations  unre  .you  to 
vote  for  and  support  the  Balanced  Budget 
Amendment,  H.J.  Res.  290.  as  introduced  by 
Representatives  Stenholm.  Smith.  Carper, 
and  Snowe. 

H.J.  Res.  290  has  broad  bipartisan  support 
(278  total  house  cosponsors)  and  certainly 
holds  the  greatest  potential  for  House  pas- 
sage, in  1990.  a  similar  amendment  fell  just 
seven  votes  short  of  the  two-thirds  required 
for  passage. 

The  need  for  this  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment has  become  obvious.  Last  years  federal 
budget  deficit  reached  a  record  high  of  $269 
billion.  This  year's  deficit  is  estimated  at  an 
incredible  $400  billion  and  FY  '93  is  pre.sently 
expected  to  produce  a  deficit  In  excess  of  $350 
billion. 

Together.  FY  '91.  '92,  and  '93  will  add  a 
total  of  $1  trillion  in  new  federal  debt.  This 
shocking  achievement  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  fact  that  it  took  200  years  for  the 
federal  government  to  accumulate  the  first 
$1  trillion  in  national  debt. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  postpone  the 
passage  of  an  effective  Constitutional  re- 
straint on  federal  debt.  In  FY  93  alone,  the 
cost  of  financing  a  $4  trillion  plus  national 
debt  will  exceed  $315  billion  in  interest  pay- 
ments, the  largest  single  expenditure  in  the 
federal  budget.  The  time  for  action  is  now. 


H.J.  Res.  290  is  a  sound  amendment  that 
has  evolveil  through  years  of  work  by  the 
principal  sponsors  It  provides  the  Constitu- 
tional strength  to  make  balanced  federal 
budgets  the  norm,  rather  than  the  rate  ex- 
ception (once  in  the  past  30  yearsi,  and  it  of- 
fers the  proper  flexibility  to  deal  with  na- 
tional emergencies. 

H.J.  Res.  290  is  also  designed  to  make  rais- 
ing federal  taxes  more  difficult.  It  would  re- 
(lulre  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  both 
houses  of  Congres.s— by  roll  call  vote— to 
enact  any  tax  increase.  This  adds  account- 
ability as  well  as  an  appropriate  focus  on 
spending  restraint. 

Unle.ss  action  is  taken  now,  federal  debt 
and  deficits  will  continue  to  cripple  our 
economy  and  mortgage  our  children's  future. 
For  those  important  reasons,  we  urge  you  to 
pass  H.J.  Res.  290.  the  Balanced  Budget 
Amendment. 
Sincerely. 
National  Taxpayers  Union.  National 
Cattlemen's  .Association.  Associated 
Builders  &  Contractors.  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Concerned 
Women  for  .\merica.  Americans  for  a 
Balanced  Budget.  American  Legislative 
Exchange  Council.  International  Mass 
Retail  Association,  National  American 
Whole.sale  Grocers  Association,  Inde- 
pendent Bakers  Association,  National 
Independent  Dairy  Foods  Association, 
and  Irrigation  Association. 
Motorcycle  Industry  Council,  .\merican 
Supply  Association,  American  Machine 
Tool  Distributors,  and  American  Tax 
Reduction  Movement. 
National  Lumber  &  Building  Material 
Dealers  Association,  National  Truck 
Equipment  Association,  Door  &.  Hard- 
ware Institute.  Steel  Service  Center  In- 
stitute, American  Association  of 
Boomers,  and  National  Grange. 
U.S  Federation  of  Small  Businesses.  As- 
sociated Equipment  Distributors,  Beer 
Drinkers  of  America.  Truck  Renting 
and  Leasing  Association.  American 
Bakers  Association.  National  Associa 
tion  of  Homebuilders,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Plumblng-Heatlng-Cooling 
Contractors.  American  Suljcontractors 
Association,  Howard  Jarvis  Taxpayers 
Association  iCA),  Connecticut  Tax- 
payers Committee.  Alliance  of  Califor- 
nia Taxpayers  &  Involved  Voters 
(ACTIVi.  and  Citizens  for  Limited  Tax- 
ation (MA). 
United  Taxpayers  of  New  Jersey,  Citizens 
Against  Higher  Taxes  (PAi,  North 
Carolina  Taxpayers  Union,  Texans  for 
Limited  Taxation,  National  Taxpayers 
Union  of  Ohio.  lowans  for  Tax  Relief. 
Hands  Across  New  Jersey.  National 
Taxpayers  United  of  Illinois,  Tax  Ac- 
countability 92  (ILk  Angry  Taxpayers 
Action  Committee  dL),  Northwest 
Ohio  (Toledo)  Taxpayer  Action  Net- 
work, and  Cleveland  Taxpayer  Action 
Network  lOHi. 
,\lameda  County  Waste  Watchers  (CAi. 
Taxpayers  United  of  Minnesota.  Texas 
Association  of  Concerned  Taxpayers 
(TACT),  West  Virginia  State  Taxpayers 
Action  Network,  El  Paso  Voters  Coali- 
tion (TXi,  Akron  Taxpayers  Alliance 
(OH),  San  Jose  Family  Taxpayers  Out- 
reach (CA),  Taxpayers  United  for  the 
Michigan  Constitution.  Taxpayers 
United  for  A.ssessment  Cuts  (MI).  Dela- 
ware Taxpayer  Mobilization  Corps., 
Floridians  for  Tax  Relief,  Macomb 
County  Taxpayers  Association  (MI), 
Florida  State  Citizens  Against  Govern- 
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ment  Waste.  Tax  PAC,  Inc.  (NYi.  West- 
chester Taxpayers  Alliance  (N^').  and 
South  Carolina  Association  of  Tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  remaininj^  amount  of  my  time 
to  the  tjentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Tahzin]. 

Mr  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all 
due  respect  to  our  distintruished  and  re- 
spected majority  leader.  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  proposal  and  in  support  of 
the  Stenholm  amendment. 

The  proposal  before  us  has  a  number 
of  serious  flaws.  The  most  substantive 
serious  Haw  is  the  fact  that  it  sets  up 
two  budtfets  essentially.  It  sets  up  a 
disciplined  budjjet  and  an  undisciplined 
budjfet. 

On  the  one  hand  it  sets  up  a  budget 
that  contains  the  six-ndinj?  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  which  would  achieve  a  bal- 
anced budget,  and  yet  it  exempts  an- 
other section  called  Social  Security. 

Now,  while  it  exempts  that  other 
budget  called  Social  Security,  it  does 
not  pin  down  the  definition  of  that 
budget.  It  does  not  say  that  Social  Se- 
curity shall  mean  what  .Social  Security 
means  to  most  people  in  America,  re- 
tirement, health  care,  and  disability. 

It  does  not  say.  for  example,  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  could 
not  include  a  whole  host  of  other  pro- 
grams under  the  title  of  Social  Secu- 
rity and  thereby  accomplish  spending 
in  an  undisciplined  budget. 

In  effect,  this  budget  proposal  for  a 
balanced  budget  sets  up  on  the  one 
hand  a  case  for  discipline:  on  the  other 
hand,  a  wide  open  loophole  for  Con- 
gress to  spend  as  we  have  spent  in  the 
past,  without  regard  to  how  much 
money  we  take  in.  without  regard  to 
how  much  deficit  we  create,  without 
regard  to  how  much  debt  we  pile  on  fu- 
ture generations. 

Now,  there  are  some,  and  here  is  an- 
other serious  flaw,  there  are  some  in 
this  House  who  will  vote  for  this 
amendment  because  they  do  not  want 
to  appear  to  be  voting  against  Social 
Security  and  they  like  the  notion  that 
this  seems  to  protect  Social  Security. 

For  those  who  want  to  vote  that  way 
and  nevertheless  still  vote  for  the  real 
balanced  budget  amendment  that  will 
be  proposed  before  us  as  the  king  of  the 
hill  amendment,  the  Stenholm  amend- 
ment coming  up,  I  have  no  cjuarrel:  but 
the  problem  I  have  with  this  amend- 
ment more  than  any  other  problem  is 
that  intended  or  not.  it  is  a  heck  of  a 
good  place  for  people  to  hide.  It  is  a 
heck  of  a  good  place  for  .Members  to 
say.  "Well,  I  voted  for  a  balanced  budg- 
et amendment,  the  one  that  would 
have  protected  Social  Security,  but  I 
didn't  want  to  vote  for  that  Stenholm 
amendment  because  it  didn't  have  any 
language  on  Social  Security  in  it."  and 
to  go  home  to  the  people  of  their  dis- 
trict who  want  a  balanced  budget 
amendment,  who  want  a  chance  to  vote 
for  one  and  say.  "I'm  sorry  we  didn't 
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u'lve  you  one.  but  I  really  voted  for  one. 
I  voted  for  the  Gephardt  amendment  to 
protect  Social  Security." 

The  truth  is  if  you  want  to  protect 
Social  Security  for  Americans,  we  have 
to  pass  a  balanced  budget  amendmein 
and  put  some  discipline  in  our  spend- 
ing. If  we  do  not.  every  social  program. 
our  defense,  our  roads,  our  highways. 
our  bridges,  our  hospitals,  everything' 
we  do  good  for  Americans  or  try  to  d(j 
good  from  this  bod.v  will  be  in  jeop- 
ardy, everything  we  do  good. 

As  the  interest  on  the  Federal  debt 
creeps  up  higher  and  higher,  occupies  a 
larger  portion  of  our  budget,  drives 
away  money  we  ought  to  have  to  take 
care  of  our  senior  citizens  and  our  su  k 
and  our  elderly  and  our  children  ought 
to  get  a  good  education,  to  put  to- 
gether roads  and  bridges  and  infra- 
structure for  America  and  build  a 
strong  economy,  as  that  interest  eats 
up  that  money.  Social  Security  and 
every  program  we  have  is  threatened. 

If  you  reall.v  want  to  protect  Social 
Security,  do  not  hide  under  this 
amendment.  Do  not  go  home  and  try  to 
tell  your  folks  you  really  were  for  a 
tialanced  budget,  but  you  are  sorr.v  you 
did  not  get  one. 

Vote  either  for  or  against  this 
amendment.  I  really  do  not  care,  but 
make  sure  in  the  end  you  end  up  voting 
for  the  only  one  that  will  be  king  of 
the  hill,  that  will  trive  Americans  a 
chance  to  put  some  controls  on  this 
outrageous  Federal  spending  and  give 
us  a  chance  to  really  protect  Social  Se- 
curity for  Americans  who  depend  on  it 
and  who  ought  to  have  a  right  to  de- 
pend on  it  in  the  future. 

We  are  piling  up  this  debt.  It  has  got 
to  end.  It  ought  to  end  here.  It  ends 
with  the  adoption  of  the  Stenholm 
amendment . 

.Mr.  GKPHAHDT.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yu-ld  such  lime  as  he  may  consume  t(j 
the    gentleinan     fi'om     Arkansas     [Mr. 

TH(JKNT0.N]. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Gi-phardt  li.ilanc  ed  budget  amendmeiu. 

Mr  Chairman:  I  am  for  a  balanced  budget 
and  believe  we  should  get  started  right  now 
We  ought  to  be  able  to  meet  this  responsibility 
without  amending  our  Constitution,  but  I  am 
supporting  a  constitutional  amendment  today 
to  make  certain  we  live  up  to  our  responsibil- 
ities 

There  IS  only  one  amendment  before  us 
today  which  would  require  action  during  the 
first  year  after  it  is  adopted  That  same  bal- 
anced budget  amendment,  the  Gephardt 
amendment,  is  the  only  amendment  which 
would  prohibit  the  Congress  from  spending 
more  than  the  President  requests  during  any 
budget  year. 

The  Gephardt  balanced  budget  amendment 
IS  the  only  amendment  which  protects  our  So- 
cial Security  system  by  recognizing  that  the 
Social  Security  trust  fund,  which  is  operating 
at  a  surplus,  should  not  be  subject  to  constitu- 


tionally required  reductions  because  we  spend 
money  somewhere  else. 

The  other  proposed  amendments  before  us 
today  have  serious  flaws.  They  all  make  dis- 
tinctions in  the  size  of  the  vote  required  to 
spend  money,  A  simple  majority  can  send  aid 
to  Russia  in  the  interest  of  our  national  secu- 
rity, but  it  would  take  a  supermajonty  of  60 
percent  of  the  f\/emt)ers  of  the  House  and 
Senate  to  approve  relief  for  earthquake  victims 
in  California,  or  flood  relief  in  Arkansas, 

The  alternative  measure  would  not  become 
effective  before  1998,  I  cannot  support  an 
amendment  which  once  again  shifts  respon- 
sibility to  future  Congresses,  We  should  be 
bound  today  by  whatever  limits  we  impose  on 
the  future,  and  our  goal  of  a  balanced  budget 
will  be  advanced  by  adopting  the  Gephardt 
balanced  budget  amendment, 

.Mr,  GEPHARDT,  Mr,  Chairman.  1 
yield  the  balance  of  our  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mi-.  RosTEN- 
Kow.sKi].  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

Mr.  ROSTEXKOWSkl.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  House  .Joint 
Resolution  496.  the  Gephardt-Bonioi'- 
Rostenkowski-Obf^y  resolution. 

As  chairman  of  the  Wa.vs  and  Means 
Committee.  I  have  devoted  much  time 
and  energy  over  the  last  12  years  to  re- 
ducing the  deficit.  All  of  the  major 
bills  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  during  the  last  decade 
have  either  reduced  the  deficit  signifi- 
cantl.v  or  have  been  deficit  neutral. 
The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.  cata- 
strophic- health  insurance,  the  Family 
Support  .■\ct  of  1988,  and  various  other 
bills  reported  from  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  have  all  been  reve- 
nue neutral  and  adhered  to  the  pay-as- 
you-go  discipline.  The  Ro.<tenkowski 
challenge,  which  I  was  proud  to  unveil 
in  March  1990.  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  1990  budget  agreement. 

The  need  to  reduce  the  deficit  has 
never  been  greater.  Our  current  deficit 
of  S400  billion  is  now  at  an  all-time 
high  and  is  escalating  rapidly.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  are  borrowing  more  and  saving 
less.  Such  actions  impede,  rather  than 
promote,  economic  growth.  The  stand- 
ard of  living  of  our  children  and  grand- 
i.  hildren  is  greatly  at  risk  if  we  do  not 
get  the  deficit  under  control.  This 
much,  I  hope  we  all  can  agree  on. 

The  question,  then,  is  how  to  achieve 
this  critical  goal?  I  am  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  the  Stenholm  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  not  the  answer. 
Experience  has  taught  us  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  achieve  agreement  on  any 
kind  of  deficit  reduction  package 
whether  it  reduces  spending  or  in- 
creases taxes  or  both.  The  supermajor- 
ity  vote  required  under  the  Stenholm 
proposal  will  paralyze  this  body  by 
granting  minority  coalitions  even 
more  power.  At  the  same  time,  the 
President  will  be  absolved  of  nearly  all 
responsibility  for  deficit  reduction.  In 
addition,  any  constitutional  amend- 
ment will  give  rise  to  inappropriate 
uses     of    trovernmental     mandates     or 


other  forms  of  off-budget  spending  or 
accounting  gimmicks. 

I  have  served  in  Congress  under  eight 
different  Presidents.  In  the  last  12 
years,  the  debt  held  by  the  public  has 
quadrupled  from  $700  billion  when 
Jimmy  Carter  left  the  White  House  to 
S4  trillion  today.  The  huge  deficits  and 
increases  in  public  debt  are  due  to  the 
lack  of  Presidential  leadership  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  deficit  reduc- 
tion has  never  been  a  priority  of  either 
the  Reagan  or  Bush  administrations. 
Never  once  in  12  years  has  either  Presi- 
dent Reagan  or  President  Bush  ever 
submitted  a  balanced  budget  to  Con- 
gress for  its  consideration. 

However,  this  lack  of  Presidential 
leadership  should  not  stampede  us  into 
making  deficit-cutting  legislation 
more  difficult  to  pass,  as  the  Stenholm 
amendment  would  do.  or  turning  over 
critical  questions  of  enforcement  to  ei- 
ther the  executive  or  judicial  branches 
of  Government. 

I  support  the  Gephardt  substitute  as 
the  les.ser  of  evils.  In  my  opinion,  the 
appropriate  way  to  reduce  the  deficit — 
one  that  worked  for  over  200  years — is 
for  the  President  to  lead  the  country 
and  for  the  Congress  to  enact  spending 
and  tax  policies  that  produce  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

Unfortunately,  the  runaway  deficit 
makes  that  task  an  extremely  painful 
one  today.  But  procedural  or  constitu- 
tional mandates  cannot  alone  produce 
a  balanced  budget.  Difficult  and  pain- 
ful choices  must  be  made  by  elected  of- 
ficials— who  are  both  representatives  of 
and  accountable  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

I  fear,  however,  that  many  Members 
will  claim  that,  by  voting  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  constitutional  amend- 
ment, they  have  voted  to  reduce  the 
deficit.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
reality. 

I  cannot  stand  idly  by  and  watch 
Members  of  this  Congress  pretend  to  be 
for  fiscal  discipline  and  a  balanced 
budget,  while  repeatedly  sponsoring 
bills  and  signing  discharge  petitions 
that  would  bring  bills  to  this  floor  that 
would  add  billions  of  dollars  to  the  def- 
icit. 

Our  colleague  from  California.  Mr. 
Panetta,  and  the  Budget  Committee 
have  produced  a  variety  of  scenarios 
that  could  lead  to  a  balanced  budget. 
They  have  provided  a  valuable  service 
to  this  House  and  the  American  people 
by  presenting  the  tough  choices  that 
would  have  to  be  made  to  achieve  a 
balanced  budget.  Let  me  provide  three 
examples  of  my  own.  First,  to  elimi- 
nate the  deficit  by  1997.  corporate  and 
individual  income  tax  rates  would  have 
to  be  raised  by  6  percent;  itemized  de- 
ductions would  have  to  be  cut  b.v  30 
percent:  the  tax  on  Social  Security 
l^enefits  would  have  to  be  increased,  as 
would  cigarette  taxes,  alcohol  taxes. 
and  energy  taxes,  .^s  an  alternative,  in 
order  to  eliminate   the  deficit   by   1997 
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with  an  entirely  new  revenue  source  in 
addition  to  all  existing'  taxes,  we  would 
have  to  impose  a  value-added  tax  at  a 
rate  of  20  percent. 

Finally,  for  those  of  you  who  think 
we  should  balance  the  bud>;et  solely  by 
cutting  spt'ndini^.  let  me  explain  its  im- 
plications Defense  would  have  to  be 
cut  by  another  20  percent;  all  non- 
defense  discretionary  spendin>:  would 
have  to  be  frozen  for  5  years,  as  would 
COLA'S  and  Medicare  provider  pay- 
ments. In  addition,  the  Medicaid 
matchin>?  rate  would  have  to  l)e  re- 
duced by  21  percentUNre  points.  Veter- 
ans Disiibility  Frok'ram  and  asrricul- 
tural  subsidies  cut:  and  various  fees  for 
hydroelectric  power,  k'razint;  fees, 
water,  and  recreation  increased. 

Obviously,  any  of  these  options  as 
well  as  those  of  Mr.  P.^.N^;TT.^  will  be 
very  difficult  to  achieve  But  make  no 
mistake  about  it.  If  a  balanced  budtret 
amendment  is  passed  by  the  necessary 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Conkjress  and 
ratified  by  the  necessiiry  three-fourths 
of  the  States,  painful  options  such  as 
those  I  have  described  will  be  brought 
to  the  floor  of  this  House  for  votes. 

The  time  has  come  to  stop  passinjj 
the  buck  If  you  are  prepared  to  sup- 
port a  balanced  budget  amendment 
today,  you  must  also  be  prepared  to 
make  the  difficult  choices  and  cast  the 
difficult  votes  to  reduce  the  deficit 
when  the  implementation  lillls  are 
brought  to  this  floor.  You  will  not  be 
able  to  deceive  your  constituents  and 
the  American  public  and  you 
shouldn't  deceive  yourselves. 

I  support  the  leadership  substitute 
for  two  reasons.  First,  the  substitute 
would  expressly  exclude  Social  Secu- 
rity from  the  balanced  bud«:et  re(iuire- 
ment  and  shield  the  protjram  from 
mindless  and  heartless  reductions.  Sec- 
ond, the  substitute  would  also  main- 
tain the  principle  of  majority  rule. 

Social  Security  is  not  i-unnint;  a  defi- 
cit— the  rest  of  the  Government  is.  So- 
cial Security  is  fully  financed.  In  fact, 
it  is  runnin>j  a  surplus  It  does  not 
make  sense  to  cut  Social  Security  ben- 
efits when  the  deficit  spendini,'  is  beinjj 
done  by  the  rest  of  Government. 

In  addition,  the  leadership  substitute 
eliminates  a  vote  on  the  most  objec- 
tionable feature  of  the  Stenholm 
amendment:  The  three-fifths  majority 
that  would  be  required  to  increase  the 
deficit  or  the  debt  limit.  In  effect, 
elimination  of  this  provision  would 
prevent  any  minority  coalition  from 
easily  obstructin>r  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority. It  would  prevent  minority  coali- 
tions from  blocking  responsible  eco- 
nomic stabilization  in  times  of  reces- 
sions, and  spending'  that  may  be  nec- 
essary to  avoid  disruption  of  public 
services  or  entitlement  payments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  all  these  reasons.  I 
urK:e  my  ('olleatrues  to  support  the  lead- 
ership amendment. 

Mr  KLECZKA  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port    ot     the     Gephardt  Obey     constitutional 


amendment  to  t>alance  the  Federal  budget  I 
supported  a  t»alanced  budget  amendment  m 
the  101  St  Congress   It  did  not  pass  the  House 

As  you  know,  there  are  several  alternatives 
to  provide  tor  a  constitutional  budget  One 
would  effectively  prevent  ta«  increases  to  help 
balance  the  budget  Another  requires  6  per 
cent  supermajonlies  to  deficit  spend  Both  are 
too  restrictive  because  both  hamstring  our 
ability  to  provide  the  balanced  budget  the 
American  people  request 

The  Gephardt  Obey  substitute  is  a  weO 
thought  out  plan  It  is  more  responsible  than 
the  other  proposals  It  recognizes  the  sac- 
rifices required  to  reach  a  balanced  budget 
must  be  shared  fairly  It  allows  a  rnaionty  m 
Congress  to  approve  tax  changes  or  deficit 
spend  if  necessary 

On  spending,  under  House  Joint  Resolution 
290.  the  maiority  does  not  rule  unless  there  is 
a  declaration  of  war  Economic  emergencies 
or  recessions  would  tie  worsened  by  the  re- 
straints contained  in  this  plan  We  may  not  be 
able  to  provide  unemployment  benefits  for 
those  laid  oft  m  recessions,  or  food  or  heating 
assistance  for  children  put  mto  poverty 

The  Gephardt  Obey  amendment  establishes 
a  procedure  tor  the  President  to  respond  to 
economic  distress  He  could  sign  a  declaration 
of  economic  urgency  to  make  ad|ustments 
which  unbalance  the  budget 

On  taxes,  the  Gephardt  Obey  substitute  al 
lows  additional  revenue  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  majority,  and  its  enforcement  plan  would 
spread  the  burden  among  the  income  classes 

Mr  Chairman,  we  are  here  to  try  to  undo 
over  two  decades  of  deficits  Our  last  bal- 
anced budget  was  achieved  m  fiscal  year 
1969  Reversing  this  course  will  t>e  a  formida- 
ble task  One  can  draw  an  analogy  to  the  cou- 
rageous firefighters  in  Kuwait  who  capped  oil 
wells  raging  in  flames.  They  had  to  have  the 
tools  necessary  to  perform  the  unpleasant  but 
critical  task  The  Gephardt-Obey  substitute  en 
sures  Congress  has  the  tools  it  needs  to  do  its 
|0b.  which  may  also  be  unpleasant,  but  critical 
to  our  economy  and  standard  ot  living 

Some  say  all  we  have  to  do  is  reduce 
spending,  and  only  spending  With  that  m 
mind,  note  the  Congressional  Budget  Oflice 
estimated  that  some  S600  billion  m  deficit  re 
duction  IS  needed  to  prepare  tor  a  balanced 
budget  To  put  this  amount  in  perspective, 
S600  billion  in  reduced  spending  would  require 
elimination  of  all  transportation  funding  lor  18 
years— 18  years  True,  spending  cuts  can  be 
spread  out  among  programs  Take  our  largest 
discretionary  expenditure  —defense  To  pre 
pare  tor  this  deficit  reduction,  all  defense  fund- 
ing would  have  to  be  completely  killed  for  2 
full  years  No  troops  No  transport  No  national 
security  That  is  ttie  magnitude  ot  the  task 
The  Gephardt  Obey  substitute  allows  the  ma- 
jority to  achieve  deficit  reduction  with  all  avail- 
able options,  not  just  reduced  spending 

The  Gephardt  Obey  substitute  also  correctly 
separates  Social  Security  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures from  budget  calculations  Social 
Security  IS  social  insurance  It  is  self-financed 
with  payroll  contributions  into  a  trust  fund,  and 
tjenefits  are  paid  from  this  trust  fund  Its  sepa- 
rate outlays  are  funded  by  separate  payroll 
taxes,  so  it  should  continue  to  be  separate 
from  other  budget  items  Our  Nation's  elderly 
paid  into  this  system  The  Gephardt  Obey  plan 
ensures  benefits  will  be  there  tor  them 
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Another  concern  with  the  other  proposals  is 
the  60-percent  votes  on  revenue  or  spending 
This  IS  very  significant    It  puts  the  will  of  the 
House  in  the  hands  of  a  minority   While  a  ma 
lority  of  the  House  is  2i8  Members,  a  60-per 
cent  supermajority  is  261    members    In  other 
words,    only   43   Memt)ers   ot   the    House   will 
control  the  destiny  of  legislation  in  the  House 
That  IS  9  percent  of  the  membership  of  this 
txxjy    This  minority  rule  would  put  a  strangle 
hold  on  the  will  of  the  House 

Clearly,  we  need  to  have  the  tools  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  to  ensure  the  integrity  ot  So 
cial  Security,  and  to  protect  majority  rule  in  our 
legislative  body  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  |Oin 
in  support  of  the  Gephardt  Ot)ev  substitute  lor 
a  balanced  budget 

Mr  CHANDLER  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  Gephardt  substitute  to  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment 

Today's  up  or  down  vote  on  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  is  a  rare  opportunity  tor 
Congress  to  show  the  people  of  .America  that 
Washington  is  listening. 

But.   last  week,   we   learned  that   old  time. 
business  as  usual  politics,  would  tamt  this  de 
bate  m  the  lorm  of  legislation  to  provide  poiiti 
cai  cover  tor  the  big  spenders  who  oppose  the 
balanced  budget  amendment 

The  Gephardt  substitute  is  a  crass  political 
maneuver  It  is  a  political  tnck  trotted  out  by 
politicians  worried  about  their  jobs  With  defeat 
imminent,  the  big  spenders  have  resorted  to 
Chicken  Little  tactics  in  an  attempt  to  scare 
senior  citizens 

Scaring  older  Americans  by  telling  them 
their  Social  Security  benefits  are  at  risk  is  a 
desperate  attempt  by  the  big  spenders  to  run 
from  tough  ctioices  and  keep  the  pork  flowing 

I  find  such  political  tricks  deplorable  We 
should  be  able  to  debate  the  merits  of  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  without  resorting  to 
shameless  maneuvers  that  denigrate  the  over 
whelming  majority  of  Americans  who  demand 
that  we  adopt  this  amendment 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  busi 
ness  as  usual    I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject 
crass   political   maneuvers    Vote   against   the 
Gephardt  substitute 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM  Mr  Chairman,  after  lis- 
tening to  this  debate,  I  am  left  with  the  impres 
sion  that  some  Members  just  do  not  get  it 
When  the  American  people  are  crying  for  ac 
tion  and  change  here  in  Washington,  some 
Members  think  that  we  can  go  through  the 
usual  charades,  avoid  action,  and  blame  the 
White  House  for  everything 

Well.  Mr  Chairman,  it  won't  wash  this  time 
The  Gephardt  amendment  before  us  is  hollow 
It  finally  tsecame  clear  that  the  House  would 
work  Its  will  on  this  issue  Despite  the  public 
opposition  ot  the  Democratic  leadership,  we 
are  voting  on  this  today  because  a  majority  ot 
members  are  saying,  enough  This  House  and 
the  American  people  know  that  the  Gephardt 
amendment  won't  do  what  it's  supposed  to  do 

Why  does  the  Democratic  leadership  op- 
pose the  Stenholm  balanced  bLjdget  amend 
ment''  It's  simple— this  will  take  away  the 
power  to  spend  and  spend  It  will  put  a  brake 
on  the  practice  of  doling  out  pork  here  and 
there,  with  no  regard  to  the  impact  on  the  deti 
cit  ot  the  economy 

Now,  I  have  heard  some  strange  comments 
Since   I   arrived  here   m    1991,   but  today  just 
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may  break  some  records  The  Gephardt 
amendment  will  supposedly  balance  the  budg- 
et, yet  It  relies  on  a  simple  majority.  Well,  Mr 
Chairman,  that  is  precisely  the  problem  we 
face  today  It  is  too  easy  today  to  spend 
money  And  despite  claims  to  the  contrary,  a 
meaningless  amendment  without  a  super- 
majority  requirement  won't  change  that 

I've  heard  some  Members  criticize  the  Sten- 
holm amendment  saying  that  it  will  lead  to  mi- 
nority rule,  that  it  will  leave  Congress  para- 
lyzed and  hostage  to  the  special  interests 
This  couldn't  be  further  from  the  truth.  House 
Joint  Resolution  290  will  give  us  the  power  to 
say  "no."  The  Stenholm  amendment  will  sim- 
ply mean  that  there  will  have  to  be  an  over- 
whelming need  for  deficit  spending. 

Some  Members  have  called  the  Stenholm 
amendment  dangerous  Well,  obviously  the 
American  people  don't  see  it  that  way  The 
only  people  who  perceive  a  balanced  budget 
as  dangerous  are  those  who  profit  from  deficit 
spending  the  special  interests  and  the  pork- 
barrel  elite 

Years  of  congressional  irresponsibility  mean 
that  we  need  some  discipline  I  can  assure  my 
colleagues  that  need  will  have  to  t>e  dem- 
onstrated And  that  is  the  point  of  the  Sten- 
holm amendment 

It  iS  too  easy  to  spend  here  today  We  des- 
ignate anylhing  and  everything  as  emergency 
spending  We  pass  meaningless  statutes  to 
reduce  the  deficit,  then  exempt  every  program 
in  Sight,  and  wonder  why  the  deficit  climbed 
again 

I  have  heard  that  today  that  the  American 
people  have  no  faith  in  Congress.  Well,  many 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have  no 
faith  in  the  majonty  The  Gephardt  amendment 
IS  the  same  old  Democratic  song,  third  verse. 
It  IS  more  taxes  and  more  deficit  spending, 
just  as  we  saw  m  1986  and  m  1990 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Stenholm  amendment  is 
the  American  people's  check  and  balance 
against  a  Congress  that  is  sadly  out  of  touch 
and  out  of  control  We  need  to  pass  this 
amendment  and  we  need  to  clean  House  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the  Gephardt 
amendment  and  support  the  real  balanced 
budget  amendment,  the  Stenholm  amend- 
ment 

Mr  RAY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  Gephardt  amendment  This  amendinent 
would  do  nothing  to  change  business  as 
usual  Under  this  proposal,  a  simple  majority 
m  Congress  could  determine  each  year  to  ap- 
prove an  unbalanced  budget,  and  drive  us 
deeper  m  debt 

Mr  Chairman,  that  is  what  we  have  got 
now   That  IS  why  we  have  a  S3. 8  trillion  debt. 

Now  IS  not  the  time  for  smokescreens  or 
gimmicks. 

Let's  do  something  real  Let's  do  something 
that  will  really  attack  our  national  debt. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  Gephardt  alternative,  and  to  vote 
to  pass  the  Stenholm  amendment. 

Mr  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  time 
we  voted  on  the  balanced  budget  amendment. 
1  vetoed  "no"  That  was  2  years  ago.  and 
under  normal  circumstances,  there  would  be 
no  reason  to  change  my  position  now. 

But  these  are  not  normal  circumstances.  For 
years  we  have  t)een  on  a  spending  spree — 
not  just  with  the  public  purse,  but  with  our  pri- 


vate purses  as  well  Our  S4  trillion  national 
debt  should  be  viewed  not  just  in  contrast  to 
previous  national  debts,  but  also  in  relation  to 
the  nearly  88. 5  trillion  in  private  debt  that  now 
hangs  over  our  economy  like  a  storm  cloud, 
blocking  any  growth.  Slowly,  but  surely,  we 
are  grinding  to  a  halt. 

Instead  of  investing  in  educating  our  chil- 
dren, or  cleaning  up  toxic  waste,  or  repairing 
our  roads  and  sewers,  or  funding  a  national 
health  care  system,  we  make  interest  pay- 
ments on  the  debt.  Next  year  this  interest 
alone  will  total  S300  billion  This  is  a  crisis.  It 
IS  getting  worse,  not  better.  It  demands  a  cri- 
ses response. 

So  today  we  are  seriously  contemplating  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  a  source  of  budget  discipline.  We 
have  been  driven  to  this  point  by  a  cascading 
series  of  blunders  which,  in  my  mind,  have 
been  committed  by  just  two  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  Ronald  Reagan  and  George 
Bush. 

Now  I  am  not  saying  that  others  have  not 
abetted  these  blunders,  particularly  Congress 
But  in  our  constitutional  system,  only  the 
President  is  given  a  national  mandate.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  ran  for  President  by  ridiculing 
President  Carter's  unbalanced  budgets  The 
public  believed  he  was  sincere  and  gave  him 
a  mandate.  President  Bush  did  the  same  thing 
and  was  given  the  same  mandate 

What  did  these  two  men  do  with  their  bal- 
anced the  budget  mandate? 

They  proposed  12  unbalanced  budgets  m  a 
row,  every  single  one  of  them  a  whopper  com- 
pared to  anything  Jimmy  Carter  ever  pro- 
posed 

Yes,  It  IS  true  that  Congress  has  been  un- 
successful in  reducing  the  overall  deficit  levels 
that  the  President  has  proposed.  We  have 
mighty  wars  over  which  programs  should  t>e 
cut  and  which  should  be  saved,  but  all  within 
a  deficit  target  that  is  provided  to  us  by  the 
President  We  accept  that  target,  provided  to 
us  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Every  single  budget  target  sent  to  us  by  the 
President  has  been  met  every  single  year,  but 
we  have  not  done  the  dirty  work  that  he  re- 
fuses to  do. 

So  here  we  are,  stuck  with  a  S500  billion 
annual  deficit,  a  national  debt  of  $4  trillion, 
and  an  anemic  economy  that  no  longer  has 
the  vigor  needed  to  grow  out  of  this  mess. 

As  a  result,  I  have  given  balanced  budget 
amendments  a  closer  look,  and  I  have  con- 
cluded that  if  we  adopt  such  an  amendment, 
the  President  would  be  more  likely  to  send 
Congress  a  balanced  budget  and  the  Con- 
gress would  follow  that  lead. 

But  that  IS  only  halt  the  story. 

I'm  under  no  illusions  about  the  pnonties  of 
a  Republican  President  that  would  be  reflected 
in  a  balanced  budget.  His  balanced  budget  will 
protect  the  wealthy  and  the  cold  war  military- 
industrial  complex  from  the  demands  of  our 
undereducated  children,  of  our  desperate 
poor,  of  our  uninsured  sick,  and  of  our  decay- 
ing public  infrastructure.  His  budget  will  spark 
the  moral  equivalent  of  war,  a  war  between 
those  who  want  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
and  those  who  want  to  break  with  the  cold  war 
and  t)egin  a  new  era  of  rebuilding  our  domes- 
tic strength. 

Nor  should  we  harbor  any  illusions  that  this 
will  be  good  for  the  economy  any  time  soon 
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In  fact,  this  will  involve  a  sudden  contraction  of 
debt  not  unlike  the  contraction  of  lending  by 
the  banks  that  followed  the  rampant  specula- 
tion of  Reagan's  deregulatory  i980's  That 
contraction  has  been  devastating  to  the  econ- 
omy of  my  State.  Tens  of  thousands  ot  people 
have  tieen  thrown  out  ot  work  as  the  national 
credit  pendulum  has  swung  wildly  from  cow- 
tXDy  capitalism  to  the  credit  crunch. 

Therefore,  while  I  believe  that  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  has  become  necessary,  I 
cannot  support  somethirig  as  radical  as  the 
Stenholm  amendment  This  is  going  to  be  a 
very  difficult  balancing  act,  moving  out  of  this 
valley  of  debt  without  killing  the  economy,  and 
doing  It  in  a  way  that  is  fair  to  all  Americans. 
We  already  have  enough  gridlock  m  Congress 
without  creating  new,  artificial  barriers  such  as 
the  supermajorities  required  by  Stenholm 

The  only  way  this  can  be  done  is  to  main- 
tain enough  flexibility  that  we  can  adjust  to  na- 
tional emergencies  as  they  arise,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  President  from  trashing  the  Social 
Security  system  to  escape  his  responsibility 
for  controlling  the  deficit  The  Stenholm 
amendment,  for  example,  would  cut  average 
Social  Security  tienefits  to  the  eioeny  by 
51,000  a  year  ' 

That  IS  why  l  favor  the  approach  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  Mr  Gephardt,  it  will  force  the 
President  to  propose  a  balanced  budget,  it  will 
prevent  him  from  raiding  the  Social  Security 
system,  and  it  will  provide  enough  flexibility 
that  unforeseen  fiscal  disasters  can  be  ad- 
dressed wisely  when  they  arise 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  suppwrt  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment  and  to  vote  agams!  the 
Stenholm  amendment 

Mr.  HUGHES  Mr  Chairman,  I  nse  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  of  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendments. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  debate  atx)ul  the 
causes  of  our  current  economic  quagmire,  and 
there  are  many.  I  do  not  think  it  serves  any 
purpose  for  us  to  try  to  rehash  what  went 
wrong  in  the  i980's  that  brought  us  to  where 
we  are  today.  Many  of  us  on  both  sides  of  this 
issue  knew  that  the  tax  cuts,  excessive  mili- 
tary buildup,  and  inadequate  fmarKial  regula- 
tion made  it  very  likely  that  we  would  one  day 
land  in  the  economic  crisis  that  we  face  in  this 
country  today 

Now  the  question  is  how  should  we  move 
ahead — how  do  we  create  a  brighter  future  for 
us  and  for  our  children.  I  really  tielieve  thai 
balancing  the  Federal  budget  would  be  the 
best  economic  growth  package  that  the  Con- 
gress could  pass  For  those  of  you  that  agree 
with  me.  the  next  question  then  t)ecomes  what 
IS  the  best  way  to  balance  the  budget,  i  do  not 
believe  that  the  so-called  t)alanced  budget 
amendments  before  us  today  are  the  answer 
to  that  question. 

Indeed,  I  am  afraid  that  they  are  just  politi- 
cal gimmicks — another  way  for  Congress  to 
claim  it  did  something  without  doing  anything 
at  all.  I  am  very  concerned  that  these  propos- 
als will  do  more  harm  than  good  since  they 
contain  no  mechanism  for  actually  producing 
the  balanced  budgets  that  I  think  we  all  really 
seek.  These  vague  and  simplistic  amend- 
ments might  make  us  feel  better,  but  they 
would  not  accomplish  their  stated  goal 

For  example,  none  of  the  proposals  speci- 
fies exactly  what  it  means.  What  do  terms  like 
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revenues  mean''  Are  the  prcxeeds  Irom  issu- 
ing Treasury  bonds  revenues''  If  they  are, 
these  amendments  would  have  no  impact  on 
the  deficit  at  all  Other  questions  that  need  to 
be  resolved  include  how  we  are  going  to  deal 
with  off-budget  items 

We  heard  some  testimony  in  the  Judiciary 
CommiHee  a  number  of  years  ago  from  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  on  what 
would  t>e  required  to  clear  up  these  kinds  o( 
questions  They  estimated  that  14  to  15  pages 
would  have  to  be  added  to  the  Constitution  to 
define  all  of  the  necessary  terms  and  rules  tor 
deciding  how  to  treat  all  of  the  Government's 
various  financial  operation — 15  pages. 

If  we  put  into  the  Constitution  every  time  we 
had  a  crisis,  political,  social,  or  economic  m 
this  country,  we  would  have  a  Constitution  that 
would  be  100  pages  long  Can  you  imagine 
what  that  would  do  to  our  basic  fabric,  our  or- 
ganic law  that  we  all  revere?  It  would  deci- 
mate It. 

The  Constitution  provides  fundamental 
rights  and  divides  responsibilities  among  the 
branches  of  Government,  a  balance  of  power 
that  a  balanced  budget  amendment  would  de- 
stroy Do  we  in  Congress  and  do  the  Amer 
ican  people  really  want  to  give  the  unelected 
Judiciary  the  responsibility  tor  setting  tax  and 
spending  priorities?  Is  that  what  you  want  to 
do  to  representative  Government  in  this  coun- 
try'' 

There  should  be  no  question  m  anybody's 
mind,  and  certainly  not  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  public,  that  the  txirrow-and-spend 
policies  of  the  past  12  years  have  left  our  Na 
tion  mired  in  debt  and  struggling  under  anemic 
growth  The  long  painful  recession  we  are  ex- 
periencing now  is,  in  my  judgment,  in  large 
measure  due  to  the  irresponsible  policies  that 
we  have  seen  of  late. 

Spend  now  and  pay  later  is  a  great  philoso- 
phy when  you  are  in  the  now  part  of  it  Unfor- 
tunately, we  have  reached  the  later  part  where 
we  have  to  pay  for  what  we  spend,  and  we 
have  indeed  nnortgaged  the  futures  of  our  chil- 
dren and  our  grandchildren,  and  it  scares  me 
to  thifik  of  all  that  has  happened  in  this  coun- 
try 

The  citizens  of  OLir  country  are  aware  of  the 
tact  that  the  spending  binge  is  over  and  feel- 
good fKilitics  IS  no  longer  acceptable,  but  that 
IS  what  we  have  once  again  In  fact,  the  bal 
arKed  budget  amendment  should  be  named 
the  feel-good  amendment,  because  there  is  no 
mechanism,  or  even  a  suggestion  of  how  to 
proceed,  to  balance  the  budget  if  Congress 
and  the  President  fail  to  agree  on  a  tjalanced 
budget 

The  only  way  to  deal  with  this  problem  is  to 
make  the  tough  choices  on  spending  and 
taxes  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  debate  today 
about  what  needs  to  be  done  and  the  failure 
ot  leadership,  and  there  is  enough  failure  to 
go  around 

It  IS  certainly  up  to  the  Congress  to  pass  a 
budget  each  year,  but  the  budget  process  be- 
gins, as  my  colleagues  know  on  both  sides  ot 
the  aisle,  with  the  President  The  President 
submits  3  budget  and  Congress  takes  that 
document  as  the  starting  point  for  its  own  ac- 
tions Year  after  year.  Congress  passes  a 
budget  that  is  very  close  in  overall  spending  to 
what  ttie  President  initially  proposed 

I  have  not  seen  a  balanced  budget  submit 
ted  to  Congress  by  any  of  the  four  Presidents 


who  have  held  the  office  since  I  was  first 
elected.  I  have  not  seen  one  budget  submitted 
that  was  anywhere  near  in  balance  Without 
leadership  from  the  President,  without  the 
President  explaining  to  the  American  people 
what  types  of  painful  sacrifices  will  t>e  needed. 
It  IS  impossible  for  Congress  to  build  the  con- 
sensus needed  to  enact  a  balanced  budget 

It  IS  ironic  that  less  than  2  years  after  this 
Congress  and  this  President  agreed  on  a  defi- 
cit reduction  plan  that,  by  the  President's  own 
estimates,  will  leave  us  with  a  Si  80  billion  def 
icit  m  1997.  we  hear  a  lot  of  rhetoric  alx)ut 
putting  something  into  the  Constitution  that  will 
balance  the  budget  by  that  same  year  No  one 
in  this  Congress  was  willing  to  propose  a 
package  of  spending  cuts  that  would  balance 
the  budget  by  1997.  nor  would  anyone  pro- 
pose enough  tax  increases  to  do  it  What  is 
more,  many  members,  and  the  President,  now 
say  that  they  would  not  support  the  tax  in- 
creases that  bill  imposed 

The  1990  budget  agreement,  which  I  op- 
posed because  it  did  not  go  far  enough,  is 
also  a  prime  example  of  why  we  do  not  need 
to  amend  the  Constitution  Congress  has 
stayed  within  the  spending  guidelines  of  that 
statute,  and  Congress  is  again  on  a  path  to 
keep  spending  below  the  level  requested  by 
the  President  in  his  budget  hJothing  in  the 
Constitution  would  prevent  us  from  passing  a 
new  law  requiring  smaller  deficits 

For  years  I  offered,  along  with  Congress- 
man Henry  Hyde,  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment that  would  require  the  President  to  sub- 
mit balanced  budgets  to  Congress  each  year, 
and  prohibit  Congress  from  even  considering 
any  budget  where  spending  exceeds  reve- 
nues, except  in  times  of  declared  war  or  na- 
tional emergency  That  is  a  realistic  way  to 
balance  the  budget  without  tinkering  with  the 
Constitution  and  without  having  to  wait  years 
until  a  constitutional  amendment  can  t>e  rati- 
fied by  the  States 

Frankly.  I  am  also  disappointed  that  some  of 
the  proposals  would  take  off  the  table  any 
area  of  the  budget,  whether  it  t)e  entitlements, 
military  spendir>g.  or  the  nondefense  domestic 
part  ot  the  budget  Every  part  of  the  budget, 
even  taxes,  must  be  considered  it  we  are  to 
succeed  m  the  difficult  task  of  balancing  the 
budget 

In  conclusion.  Mr  Chairman,  we  do  not 
need  a  constitutional  amendment  We  need  to 
be  honest  with  the  American  people  about  the 
choices  before  us.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  all 
things  to  all  people.  We  have  to  focus  our  re- 
sources on  the  key  investments  our  country 
needs  to  prosper  Do  we  need  basic  science 
or  a  superconducting  super  collider''  Do  we 
need  highways  or  space  stations''  A  domestic 
technology  base  or  military  tjases  m  Europe 

By  the  same  token,  we  have  to  locus  our 
tax  code  on  nrwre  efficient  incentives — tar- 
geted investment  incentives  rather  than 
across-the-tx)ard  giveaways  We  also  need  a 
through  review  of  corporate  tax  breaks  to 
make  sure  that  incentive  programs  are  pro- 
ducing economic  growth  in  our  country 

IThe  keys  to  our  success  will  be  setting  pn 
orities.  making  choices,  and  taking  the  tough 
steps  necessary  to  live  within  our  means. 
None  of  the  proposed  amendments  will  help 
us  achieve  any  of  these  goals,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  them 
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Thf    CH.MHMAN    pro    tempore 
.NlFUME).  All  time  has  expired 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by 
the  (,'entleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gep- 

H.\KDT]. 

The    question    was    taken,    and    the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 
i(t;ri»iu»Kii  viiTK 
Mr.  GKPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  103.  noes  327. 
not  voting  4.  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  185] 
AYES— 103 


.^tx-rvrombio 

GaydoB 

Murtha 

.■\ikennan 

Gephardt 

Natchcr 

.^Djrcws  iN.1 1 

Cll)txjni> 

Seal  iMAi 

Appl>'(r»i>' 

Gunzalez 

Oakar 

A^pln 

Curdon 

Obey 

Bacchu» 

HalliTXi 

Olver 

\W\\\\ 

Hamilton 

Pallone 

Hllbray 

Hayes  1 1^ ) 

Pastor 

Illlli-akls 

Herlel 

Peterson  iKLi 

Ikjnii>r 

Hnatfland 

Poshard 

Hiiui  her 

Hixhbru'-ckner 

Price 

Huxer 

Horn 

(iahall 

Urowder 

Hoyer 

Reed 

Hrown 

.Jeffereon 

Richardson 

Hrui,-* 

.lohnson  iSDi 

Roe 

I4u.starruinl« 

Jones  iNCi 

Roemer 

r.impt»'ll  iCO) 

Jontz 

Rohe 

CilT 

Kaplur 

Kostenkowski 

Clupman 

Kennedy 

Sanemelster 

Coif  man  (TXi 

Kleczka 

Sarpallua 

l''  -[»r 

Koltfr 

Schrocder 

(■,.-!.  llo 

KupeUkI 

Skamfs 

C<J»  ilLl 

Kostmayer 

SUlllnifs 

dH  la  Caraa 

Ijinca-stiT 

SwMt 

DfKazlo 

Lanlos 

Taylor  (MS) 

ivl^um 

LjiRocc-o 

Thornton 

DinKt'll 

Llplnkkl 

Torres 

Durhin 

Look 

Torrtcelll 

tUrlv 

Muiton 

Volkmer 

K..  k.ul 

Markey 

Vucanovich 

l:iu-,; 

MaUull 

Wilson 

^.n(ill.^h 

Mc.Mtllen(MD) 

Wise 

Kazio 

Mi-Nully 

Valron 

Kelghan 

Moran 

Frusl 

.M  urptiy 
NOES— 327 

.Mcxand'-r 

Byron 

[Xioley 

.^llanl 

Callahan 

Ddolitlle 

.\ll.>n 

Camp 

Dorran  (NDi 

.Andi'rson 

Camphell  iCAi 

Dornan  iCAi 

AndrvwsiMEi 

Cardln 

Downey 

.^nilivws  iTXi 

Carper 

Dreler 

.^nnunzlo 

Chandler 

Duncan 

An  hfr 

Clay 

Dwyer 

.Arm'*y 

Clement 

Dymilly 

Atkins 

Cllnger 

Edwards  iCAi 

AuColn 

Coble 

ICdwaj-dsiOKi 

lUkor 

Coleman  iMOi 

Edwards  (TXi 

lUllcncer 

Collingill.i 

Emerson 

!iarniu-d 

Collins  iMI> 

Erdrelch 

Harrpll 

Combest 

Espy 

liarlon 

Condlt 

Evans 

Hai.man 

Conyers 

Ewlnc 

I<>il>'nson 

CouKhlln 

Fatcfll 

H.'nncli 

Cox(CA> 

Fawell 

Hcnllcy 

Coyne 

KleldB 

Hereul^'r 

Cramer 

Fi&h 

Herman 

Crane 

Flake 

Rlaikwell 

runnlntfham 

Futtlletta 

unify 

Uannemeyer 

Ford  iMI» 

H. -hlert 

Darden 

FordiTNl 

11    .  MiKT 

Davu 

Frank  iMAi 

Iii^kl 

DeLay 

Franks  (CTi 

Hrewslcr 

nellums 

Galle«ly 

Ilrooks 

Derrick 

Gall'i 

Hnx'mfleld 

Ulikmson 

Gejdcnson 

llryanl 

Dicks 

Gekas 

Dunning 

Dixon 

Geren 

Burton 

tionnelly 

Gilchrest 

Gillmur 

.MiCrery 

Gilman 

McCurdy 

Ginfrrlch 

McDaile 

Gllckman 

McDermoll 

Goodling 

McEwen 

Goss 

McGi-ath 

Gradison 

McHugh 

Crandy 

McMillan  i.NC) 

Green 

Meyers 

Guarini 

Mfume 

Gunderson 

Michel 

Hall  (OH) 

Miller  iCAl 

Hammerschmldl 

Miller  lOHi 

Haniock 

.Miller  (WA) 

Hansen 

Mineta 

Hams 

Mink 

Haitert 

.Moakley 

HaUher 

Mollnari 

Hayes iIUi 

Mollohan 

HeHey 

Montgomery 

Henry 

Moody 

Herger 

Moorhead 

Hol)bon 

Morella 

Holloway 

.Morrison 

Hopkins 

Mrazek 

Horton 

Myers 

Houfrhion 

Nagle 

Hubliard 

.\eal  INC) 

Huckaby 

Nichols 

Hughes 

Nowak 

Hunter 

Nussle 

Hulto 

Oberstar 

Hyde 

Olin 

Inhofe 

oniz 

Ireland 

onon 

Jacolw 

Owens  (SY) 

.lames 

Owens  (UT) 

Jenkins 

Oxley 

.lohnson  (CTi 

Packard 

Johnson  iTXi 

Panetta 

Johnston 

Parker 

Jones  1 GA ) 

Patterson 

Kaniorskl 

Paxon 

KaMch 

Payne  (NJ) 

Kennelly 

Payne  (VAi 

Kildee 

Pease 

Klug 

Pelosi 

Kolbe 

Penny 

Kyi 

Perkins 

I^Falce 

Peterson  iMNi 

I^a^comarslno 

Petri 

I^ughlln 

Pickett 

Leach 

Pickle 

I^hman  iCAi 

Porter 

Lehman  iFL) 

Pursell 

Lent 

Quillen 

Levin  (MI) 

Ramstad 

Lei  me  (CAi 

Rangel 

I/ewis  (CA) 

Ravenel 

Lewis  iFL) 

Ray 

Lewis  (GA) 

Regula 

LIghtfool 

Rhodes 

Livingston 

Ridge 

Lloyd 

Riggs 

Lowery  iCAi 

Rinaldo 

Lowey  iNYi 

RItter 

Luken 

Roljerts 

Machtley 

Rogers 

Marlenee 

Rohrabacher 

Martin 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Martinez 

Roth 

Matsul 

Roukema 

Mavroules 

Rowland 

McCandless 

Roybal 

.MoCloskey 

Russo 

McCollum 

Sabo 

NOT  VOTING 

Anthony 

Traxler 

Hefner 

Whilten 

Sanders 

San  to  rum 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schlfr 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shusler 

SIkorskI 

SIsisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaltery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL I 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJi 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Sprat  t 

Staggers 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (CAi 

TTiomas  (GAi 

Thomas  (WY) 

Towns 

Tiuflcant 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

VIsclosky 

Walker 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waters 

Wax  man 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yales 

Young lAKl 

Young  iFLi 

zeiirr 
Zimmer 
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Messrs.  M.-\irr!NF.Z.  C;iI.C'HRES'r. 
MCDADE.  KAN.IOH.'-^K!.  and  NAGLE 
changed  thiii  miTc  iKmi    'ayp"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUB.ST!TUTE 
OFFEREn  I!V  MR.  STENHOL.M 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  ampn(iment.  \n  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
ottered  by  Mr.  Stknholm:  Strike  all  after  the 
word  'ReBOlved"  and  Insert  the  following: 
by  the  Senate  and  House  uf  fiepresentatites  of 
the  United  States  of  Ameru  a  in  Congress  assem- 
bled (two-thirds  of  each  House  concurring  there- 
in). That  the  following  article  is  proposed  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  %-alid  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion if  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  after  its  submission  to  the  States  for 
ratification: 

"Article  — 

"SECTION  1.  Total  outlays  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  e.xceed  total  receipts  for  that 
fiscal  year,  unless  three-fifths  of  the  whole 
number  of  each  House  of  Congress  shall  pro- 
vide by  law  for  a  specific  excess  of  outlays 
over  receipts  by  a  rollcall  vote. 

"Section  2.  The  limit  on  the  debt  of  the 
United  States  held  by  the  public  shall  not  be 
increased,  unless  three-fifths  of  the  whole 
number  of  each  House  shall  pi'ovide  by  law 
for  such  an  increase  by  a  rollcall  vote. 

"Section  3.  Prior  to  each  fiscal  year,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
proposal  budget  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  that  fiscal  year,  in  which  total 
outlays  do  not  exceed  total  receipts. 

"Section  4.  No  bill  to  increase  revenue 
shall  become  law  unless  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  each  House  by 
a  rollcall  vote. 

"Section  5.  The  Congress  may  waive  the 
provisions  of  this  article  for  any  fiscal  year 
in  which  a  declaration  of  war  is  in  effect. 
The  provisions  of  this  article  may  be  waived 
for  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the  United 
States  is  engaged  in  military  conflict  which 
causes  an  imminent  and  serious  military 
threat  to  national  security  and  is  so  declared 
by  a  joint  resolution,  adopted  by  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  each  House,  which 
becomes  law. 

"Section  6.  The  Congre.ss  shall  enforce  and 
implement  this  article  by  appropriat*  legis- 
lation, which  may  rely  on  estimates  of  out- 
lays and  receipts. 

"Section  7.  Total  receipts  shall  include  all 
receipts  of  the  United  States  Government  ex- 
cept those  derived  from  borrowing.  Total 
outlays  shall  include  all  outlays  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government  except  for  those  for 
repayment  of  debt  principal. 

"Sec-tion  8.  This  article  shall  take  effect 
beginning  with  fiscal  year  1998  or  with  the 
second  fiscal  year  beginning  after  its  ratifi- 
cation, whichever  is  later.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pui'suant  to  the 
rule,  the  t,'entleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Stenholm]  will  be  recotjnized  for  30 
minutes,  and  a  Member  opposeii.  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
netta]. the  chairman  of  the  Committet- 
on  the  Budtret.  will  be  recoirnized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texa.^  [Mr.  STENHOLM]. 

n  15,50 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I 
.yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [M;. 
DeLay]. 


Mr.  Delay,  Mr.  Chairman.  1  rise  in 
support  of  the  Stenholm-Smith  amend- 
ment and  against  fiscal  irresponsibility 
by  special  interest  trroups 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  support  o'  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  torce  this  Con- 
gress to  balance  the  budget  We  have  already 
heard  many  strong  arguments  in  tavor  ol  this 
proposal  and  I  will  not  cover  them  again 

Instead.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  the  dynam- 
ics of  this  debate  only  serve  to  highlight  the 
reason  we  need  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment even  more. 

The  public  should  take  notice  that  the 
groups  which  feed  the  most  at  the  public 
trough  are  screaming  the  loudest  in  opposition 
to  a  balanced  budget  amendment 

What  are  these  groups  afraid  of^ 

The  balanced  budget  amendment  would 
torce  this  Congress  to  simply  set  priorities 

Are  these  groups  afraid  of  competition'^ 

The  big-spending,  liberal  special-mterest 
groups  are  not  interested  in  competing  tor  the 
limited  Federal  taxpayers'  dollars  They  prefer 
that  the  Government  just  print  more  money  tor 
them  to  spend  Fisca'  responsibility  is  not  m 
their  vocabulary. 

These  groups  have  always  opposea  cutting 
any  waste  or  fat  in  the  Government  They 
have  no  problem  at  all  with  heaping  eve'  more 
debt  on  our  children 

The  balanced  budget  amendment  has  been 
considered  several  times  over  the  last  decade. 
And  each  time  the  liberal  special  interests 
have  opposed  it  and  chose  instead  to  pile 
more  debt  on  our  children 

In  1980.  each  child  born  that  year  irrime- 
diately  inherited  a  debt  ot  almost  S4.000 

In  ^985.  because  no  balanced  budget 
amendment  was  adopted,  children  that  year 
inherited  more  than  S7,600  in  debt  Ye*,  still 
the  liberal  special  interest  groups  worked  hard 
to  block  passage  of  the  amendment  m  "989. 

By  1990,  our  children  were  burdened  with 
almost  Si 2.800  in  debt 

Is  that  enough'' 

is  It  any  wonder  that  young  families  have 
trouble  saving  money  for  a  downpa>ment  on  a 
home'' 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  Federa'  Govern- 
ment's consumption  ot  more  than  one-quaner 
of  all  of  our  economic  activity  has  driven  up  in- 
terest rates  and  halted  economic  growth'" 

Economic  growth  increases  the  wealth  of 
our  country  and  that  means  an  increase  m  the 
standard  of  living 

I  ask  my  colleagues  if  saddling  eacn  new 
child  born  this  year  with  mce  than  S" 4.000  of 
debt  IS  enough'' 

Is  burdening  each  and  every  American  with 
more  than  S'.OOO  in  interest  payments  each 
year  on  this  debt  enough'' 

The  big-spendmg,  liberal  speciai-mterest 
groups  say  "no"  They  want  to  kill  this  amend- 
ment for  fiscal  responsibility  They  want  the 
debt  for  each  child  bom  m  '995  to  soa'  tc  al- 
most 520,000 

This  special-interest  spending  has  go;  to  t)e 
controlled  The  time  to  pass  the  amendment  is 
now 

The  American  people  are  overwhelmingly  m 
favor  of  Congress  passing  a  constitutional  t)al- 
anced  budget  amendment  Yet  the  special  in- 
terests are  working  overtime  to  abuse  the  will 
of  the  taxpayers 
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What's  worse,  is  that  the  vast  maionty  of  the 
money  being  used  to  lobby  against  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  is  coming  from  the 
forced  dues  ot  union  workers 

Let  me  iust  take  a  moment  of  my  col- 
leagues' time  to  mention  a  list  of  |ust  some  of 
the  unions  who  are  using  coerced  dues  from 
their  union  members  to  oppose  the  balanced 
budget  amendment 

Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile  Workers 
Union  [ACTWUr 

American  Federation  of  State,  County,  and 
Municipal  Employees 

American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees |AFGE1 

American  Federation  ot  Teachers 

American  Postal  Workers  Union  (APWU] 

International  Association  of  Machinists  and 
Aerospace  Workers  [lAMAW] 

International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 

International  Union  of  Electronic,  Electrical, 
Salaried.  Machine  and  Furniture  Workers 
(lUEl 

National  Association  of  Retired  Federal  Em- 
ployees INARFE) 

National  Farmers  Union 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

National  Education  Association  (NEA). 

National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Association. 

Service  Employees  International  Union 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Join 
ers 

Union  members,  like  all  Americans,  are  out 
raged  at  the  fiscal  irresponsibility  of  Congress 

Union  members,  like  all  Americans,  want  to 
see  a  balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  passed 

Unfortunately,  this  is  |ust  another  example 
of  union  workers'  money  being  used  against 
their  political  wishes  by  the  special-interest 
union  bosses  Union  members  have  a  right  to 
demand  a  refund  of  their  union  dues  going  to 
political  causes,  like  opposition  to  the  bal 
anced  budget  amendment  That's  their  right 
under  the  Supreme  Court's  Beck  decision 

I  urge  union  workers  to  demand  an  end  to 
abuse  ot  their  dues  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  demand  an  end  to  fiscal  irresponsibility  and 
support  the  constitutional  amendment  to  bal- 
ance the  budget 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
ask  unanimous  ronsent,  that,  m.v  t.ime 
of  30  minutes  be  divided  equall.v  be- 
tween m.vself  and  the  gentleman  from 
Orek'on  [Mr  SMITH)  and  that  we  hv  rec- 
o^nized  altei'tiatelv 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reiiuest  of  the  jjentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  ohji'ctlon 

Mr  STENHOLM  Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  summarize  the  changes  made  in  the  Sten- 
holm  substitute  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
changes  irKluded  are  generally  minor  and 
technical  in  nature,  and  m  no  case  significantly 
change  the  intent  or  operation  of  the  amend- 
ment The  changes  are  a  result  of  suggestions 
from  other  Members  for  improved  language 
which  will  clarify  what  the  intention  o(  the 
amendment  has  always  been  In  addition,  the 
changes  reflect  agreennent  with  our  counter- 
parts in  the  other  body.  Senator  Paul  Simon, 
Senator  Larhv  Craig,  and  other  leaders  in 
this  ettofl  who  will  be  ottering  identical  lan- 
guage when  that  body  considers  this  issue 


The  changes  are  as  follows 

The  concept  of  using  estimated  receipts  is 
moved  from  Section  1  to  a  new  enforcement 
section  stating  that  "Congress  shall  enforce 
and  implement  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation, which  may  rely  on  estimates  of  outlays 
and  receipts  "  This  allows  Congress  to  set  es- 
timated receipts  targets  exactly  the  same  way 
as  in  House  Joint  Resolution  290,  as  intro- 
duced, and  also  recognizes  that  m  the  regular 
budget  process  and  m  the  implementation  and 
enforcement  of  this  amendment,  the  Budget 
Committees,  other  committees.  CBO.  0MB 
and  other  agencies  sometimes  must  deal  with 
estimated  outlays  and  receipts  m  order  to  in- 
fluence or  control  actual  outlays  and  receipts, 
this  IS  a  simple  matter  recognizing  the 
practicalities  of  the  new  budget  process 

The  effective  date  will  be  i998  or  the  sec- 
ond fiscal  year  beginning  after  ratification  This 
simply  reflect  the  passage  of  time  since  the  in- 
troduction of  the  amendment  and  allows  a  rea- 
sonable phase  m  time  for  the  amendment 

The  waiver  for  times  of  declared  war  is  ex- 
panded to  include  "any  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
United  States  is  engaged  in  military  conflict 
which  causes  an  imminent  and  serious  military 
threat  to  national  security This  is  ex- 
actly the  same  language  offered  by  Senator 
Heflin  and  was  approved  by  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee 

I  understand  that  there  has  been  some  mis- 
information being  spread  about  this  last  sec- 
tion This  waiver  only  applies  when  U  S 
forces  are  engaged  m  a  shooting  war  It  will 
not,  as  has  been  suggested,  allow  us  to  waive 
the  amendment  to  send  money  to  foreign 
countries  faced  with  a  cnsis  or  to  spend 
money  on  a  military  buildup  when  U  S  forces 
are  not  engaged  m  hostilities  The  substitute 
does  not  change  the  intent  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  290,  not  but  simply  reflects  the  re- 
ality that  U  S  forces  may  be  engaged  m  a 
military  conflict  that  is  a  real,  shooting  war  in 
every  resp>ect.  but  for  which  the  formality  ot  a 
declaration  is  missmg 

I  would  again  emphasize  that  no  substantial 
change  is  created  by  these  improvements  in 
language  All  materials  explaining  the  impact 
of  the  amendment  which  I  have  distributed 
previously  remain  valid  and  relevant  Those  ot 
us  who  have  long  supported  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 290  appreciate  all  mpul  we  received 
into  these  changes  and  feel  that  a  stronger 
constitutional  proposal  has  resulted 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  sup>port  the  Sterv 
holm  substitute  and  vote  tor  final  passage  of 
the  Ijalanced  budget  constitutional  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  .yield  1  minute  to  the 
►rentleman  from  New  .lersev  [Mr 
TOKKICKl-l-l). 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Chairman. 
amontf  our  Constitutions  threat  con- 
tributions IS  that  It  protects  the  basic 
ri>fhts  of  our  people  from  each  other 
and  from  their  government.  Now  that 
ureat  contrihutton  continues.  To  as- 
sure that  no  generation  of  Americans 
has  the  ritfht  to  pjiss  its  own  financial 
burdens  forward,  we  consider  the  bal- 
anced tmdjfet  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

In  previous  .years  I  have  alwa.vs  op- 
posed this  effort    I  believed  that  finan- 
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cial  responsibility,  lost  during'  the 
Reagan  year.s.  would  be  restored  with- 
out constitutional  change.  In  good 
faith.  I  can  no  longer  maintain  that  be- 
lief. 

\  conspiracy  of  irresponsibility  be- 
tween succeeding  Presidents,  the  Con- 
gress and  current  generations  of  .Amer- 
icans must  be  broken.  Future  genera- 
tions must  he  protected. 

This  is  the  moment  to  take  a  stand. 
It  invites  years  of  difficult  choices  and 
real  pain,  hut  it  is  right.  It  is  respon- 
sible. It  is  time  to  begin  restoring  fi- 
nancial sanity  to  America. 

The  Stenholm  balanced  budget 
amendment  offers  this  choice.  It  is 
right.  I  urge  my  colleagues  today  to 
take  a  stand  for  the  future  and  protect 
future  generations. 

Mr.  .SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe]. 

.Ms.  SNOVVE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  pri- 
mary cosponsor  of  the  Stenholm 
amendnient.  I  rise  today  in  support.  We 
all  recognize  that  amending  the  Con- 
stitution is  a  serious  undertaking,  but 
the  time  has  come  not  to  allow  this 
and  future  Congresses  and  Presidents 
to  blithely  continue  wayward  fiscal 
practices.  This  amendment  will  require 
the  President  and  the  Congress  to  gov- 
ern responsibly.  It  is  the  only  vehicle 
before  us  that  will  guarantee  that  a 
balanced  budget  will  be  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception. 

The  real  strength  of  this  amendment 
is  that  it  requires  a  three-fifths  major- 
ity vote  to  incur  a  deficit.  Without 
such  a  requirement,  a  simple  majority 
will  be  able  to  override  the  constitu- 
tional directive  to  balance  a  budget 
and  reduce  these  provisions  to  a  mere 
constitutional  suggestion. 

To  allow  a  majority  in  Congress  to 
continue  deficit  spending  is  nothing 
more  than  the  status  quo.  That  is  what 
makes  the  three-fifths  requirement  in 
this  amendment  an  imperative. 

If  the  economic  circumstances  are 
not  sufficient  to  generate  bipartisan 
support  of  three-fifths  of  each  House  to 
create  a  deficit,  then,  in  my  view,  the 
budget  ought  to  be  balanced. 

The  issue  is  very  simple.  Except  in 
extraordinary  times,  a  balanced  budget 
should  be  the  norm.  The  States  have  to 
balance  their  budgets  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. But  we  recognize  that  we 
have  macroeconomic  considerations, 
and  that  is  why  we  have  the  three- 
fifths  supermajorit.v  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

At  its  very  essence,  this  amendment 
Is  the  only  pi-oposal  that  will  actually 
ensure  a  balanced  budget.  That  is  why 
It  rises  above  all  others. 

My  colleagues,  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  is  not  for  window 
dressing.  It  is  not  for  more  games  or 
gimmicks.  It  is  to  protect  present  and 
future  generations  from  the  crushing 
weight  of  every-escalating  debt  that  we 
have  failed,  as  an  institution,  to  con- 
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trol.  It  IS  time  to  show  the  American 
people  that  we  understand  the  grave 
nature  of  growing  deficits  and  that  we 
are  as  concerned  about  them  as  they 
are. 

I  want  the  children  of  this  country  to 
be  able  to  live  and  thrive  and  work  in 
a  Nation  that  is  free  from  the  bondage 
of  debt.  Our  generation  owes  that  much 
to  the  next. 

The  stakes  are  to  high.  The  future  of 
this  country  is  too  precarious.  If  my 
colleagues  agree  with  that  statement, 
that  we  cannot  proceed  with  business 
as  usual.  I  urge  them  to  support  the 
Stenholm  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the     gentleman     from     Missouri     [Mr. 

COLEM.\N]. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  .Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Sten- 
holm-Smith  amendment.  It  is  the  only 
way  to  ensure  that  the  Congress  and 
the  President  will  face  up  to  the  hard 
leahties  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  need  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  Federal  budget — 
statutes  )ust  won't  do  In  every  Congress  since 
I  was  first  elected.  I  have  sponsored  a  bill  call- 
ing for  just  such  an  amendment,  and  I  rise 
tocjy  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  290.  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  bill 

If  simply  passing  a  balanced  budget  statute 
were  enough  to  force  Congress  to  get  its  act 
together,  the  deficit  would  have  t)een  elimi- 
nated years  ago  Since  1917,  Congress  has 
passed  legislation  to  control  Federal  spending 
at  least  a  half  dozen  times  In  recent  years.  I 
have  voted  for  several  of  these  measures,  be- 
i.eving  they  were  positive,  if  inadequate,  steps 
m  the  right  direction  But.  over  the  longrun, 
every  one  of  these  statutory  attempts  at  fiscal 
responsibility  has  failed  Congress,  fearful  of 
making  tough  decisions,  has  either  used  ac- 
counting gimmicks  to  get  around  its  own 
spending  restrictions,  or  has,  with  a  wink  and 
a  smile,  passed  a  new  law  overriding  the  old 

The  result  of  this  lack  of  fiscal  discipline  is 
appalling  Our  national  debt  is  approaching  S4 
trillion — It  took  us  200  years  to  rack  up  the  first 
$1  trillion,  and  only  10  years  to  accumulate  an 
additional  debt  3  times  that  level.  During  the 
coming  year,  this  country  will  spend  more  to 
service  Its  debt  than  the  entire  Federal  Gov- 
ernment collected  m  revenues  just  20  years 
ago  Our  deficit  is  adding  up  at  the  rate  of 
S/ 7  billion  per  week.  Si  i  billion  per  day. 
812,731  per  second  By  the  time  debate  on 
the  balanced  budget  amendment  has  been 
completed,  our  deficit  will  have  grown  by  al- 
most 8600  million   There  is  no  time  to  waste. 

To  say  that  Federal  spending  is  out  of  con- 
trol IS  an  understatement.  Yet.  even  in  the 
face  of  these  astounding  figures,  some  are  still 
insisting  that  a  balanced  budget  amendment, 
which  will  force  Congress  to  adhere  to  its 
budget  rules,  is  not  necessary  Well,  they're 
wrong  History  makes  it  very  clear  that  Con- 
gress will  take  definitive  action  to  control  the 
deficit  only  when  it  has  no  other  choice.  Con- 
gress may  be  able  to  ignore  the  laws  it 
passes,  but  it  cannot— and  will  not — disregard 
the  Constitution 


Today  we  have  the  opportunity  to  end,  once 
and  for  all,  the  deficit  cycle  destined  to  drag 
us  into  decline  and  decay.  We  have  the  op- 
portunity to  call  a  halt  to  the  endless  shell 
games  and  accounting  chicanery  that  have  all 
too  often  resulted  from  earlier  efforts  to  control 
the  deficit  monster.  Today  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  ensure  that  Congress,  and  the  Presi- 
dent, face  up  the  hard  realities  of  fiscal  policy. 

Only  when  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
IS  included  in  the  Constitution  will  Congress 
approach  this  matter  in  a  way  necessary  to 
pnoritize  spending  and  get  the  deficit  under 
control.  I  strongly  support  this  balanced  budg- 
et amendment,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  voting  for  the  bill 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mfume] 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Ms. 
Pelo.si]. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mi.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  Stenholm 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  require  a  balanced 
budget  and  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  strong- 
est possible  terms  not  to  buy  into  this  new 
budget  deception,  the  latest  in  a  long  string  of 
gimmicks  thrust  upon  us  by  those  who  would 
have  us  abdicate  our  responsibility  to  make 
the  choices  our  constituents  sent  us  here  to 
make. 

Gramm-Rudman.  The  son  of  Gramm-Rud- 
man,  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  All  of  these 
were  feeble  attempts  to  rem  in  the  deficit  by 
remote  control  Pass  a  law.  pass  the  buck 
really,  and  hope  the  fiscal  policy  choices  re- 
quired to  comply  with  that  law  suddenly  will 
become  easier  All  the  smoke  and  mirrors  in 
those  trick  game  tx)xes  did  not  work  They  did 
not  reduce  the  deficit. 

Who  are  we  trying  to  fool''  Is  the  deficit  any 
smaller?  No  way  In  1985.  when  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  law  was  passed,  the  budget  deficit 
was  8212.3  billion.  This  year.  Mr.  Chairman.  7 
budget-crunching  years  later,  the  fiscal  1992 
shortfall  will  be  a  staggering  8399.4  billion. 

Who  are  we  trying  to  fool?  The  American 
people  can  see  for  themselves  the  deficit  isn't 
getting  any  smaller.  They  can  see  for  them- 
selves an  economic  recovery  that,  instead  of 
gathering  steam,  is  hiccuping,  Isecause  the 
deficit's  drain  on  our  fiscal  reserves  restrains 
the  upward  trend.  That  dram,  in  terms  of  inter- 
est payments  to  foreigners,  and  the  Govern- 
ment's vorcacious  appetite  for  borrowing, 
holds  us  back  when  we  so  desperately  need 
to  be  investing  in  our  infrastructure  and  our  fu- 
ture, our  children,  our  people. 

Who  are  we  trying  to  foof  To  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  I  say  this;  Adopting  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  balance  the  budget  is 
handing  President  Bush  and  the  Republican 
party  an  underserved  political  victory  no  Dem- 
cx;rat  should  support.  This  administration  and 
the  Reagan  administration  tiefore  it  fought 
desperately  for  this  amendment  to  hide,  to  dis- 
guise, and  to  cover  up  their  own  failures  Ron- 
ald Reagan  and  George  Bush  promised  they 
would  balance  the  budget.  Not  once,  not  one 


single  time  m  the  decade  they  have  controlled 
the  White  House  have  they  proposed  a  bal- 
anced budget  for  this  country. 

Just  who  are  they  trying  to  fool''  A  t)alanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  a 
travesty.  We  should  be  embarrassed  to  tell 
our  citizens  that  we  have  failed  so  miserably 
at  the  most  basic  responsibility  of  our  elected 
office  that  we  are  going  to  clutter  up  the  Con- 
stitution to  divert  their  attention 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
McDekmott]. 

Mr.  McDERMOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strenuous  opposition  to  the  con- 
stitutional amendment.  It  is  misnamed 
the  balanced  budget  amendment.  Real- 
ly It  is  the  Trojan  horse  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  really  think  that  voting 
for  this  amendment  will  get  you  through  this 
year's  election  and  then  all  will  t)e  well,  you 
t)etter  look  m  the  mouth  of  this  gift  horse  in- 
side you  will  see  the  budgetary  shell  game 
perpetuated  on  the  American  people  back  in 
1981  with  so-called  supply  side  economics  if 
this  amendment  is  ratified,  we  will  enshrine  m 
our  constitution  the  soak-the-middle-class  phi- 
losophy of  the  recent  decade  of  greed 

We  all  remember  the  voodoo  economic  prin- 
ciple that  underlay  supply  side  economics  it 
was  the  siren  call  that  you  could  have  your 
cake  and  eat  it  too  You  could  cut  taxes 
Somehow  deficits  would  not  ballcxjn  because 
magically  revenue  would  increase  if  marginal 
tax  rates  fell 

The  noted  political  scientist.  Aaron 
Wildavsky.  in  his  definitive  history  of  Reagan- 
era  budgetary  pwlitics.  "The  Deficit  and  the 
Public  Interest:  The  Search  for  Responsible 
Budgeting  in  the  I980's."  identified  the  most 
impjortant  reason  for  the  I98i  tax  cuts — to 
force  spending  cuts  Wildavsky  calls  the  1981 
tax  cuts  the  children's  allowance  theory, 
quoting  President  Ronald  Reagan's  own 
words  in  a  February  i98i  address  to  the  Na- 
tion: 

Over  the  pa^t  decades,  we've  talked  of  tur- 
taiiinp  Government  so  that  we  can  then 
lower  the  tax  burden.  Sometime.*^,  we've  even 
taken  a  run  at  doinR  that.  But  there  were  al- 
ways those  who  told  us  that  taxes  couldn't 
be  cut  until  spending  was  reduced.  'Well,  you 
know  we  can  lecture  our  children  about  ex- 
iravatrar.ce  until  we  run  out  of  voice  and 
breath.  Or  we  can  cure  their  extravagance 
simply  by  reducing  their  allowance. 

Well,  we  reduced  the  Federal  Government  s 
allowance  dunng  the  i980's.  The  best  meas- 
ure of  the  impact  on  the  economy  over  time  of 
Government  taxation  or  spending  is  to  express 
the  revenue  or  spending  as  a  percent  of  gross 
domestic  product  [GDP].  As  a  percentage  ot 
gross  domestic  product,  Federal  revenue  de- 
clined from  1980  to  1990  from  19.6  to  18  9 
percent.  This  0.7-percentage-point  decline  is 
not  an  insignificant  sum.  In  1991  dollars.  0  7 
percentage  points  of  GDP  equals  S40  billion. 
If  It  were  not  for  the  Social  Security  tax  in- 
creases from  the  1983  amendments,  the  reve- 
nue decline  would  have  been  1.5  percentage 
points,  or  885  billion  in  1991  dollars. 

Far  more  than  we  usually  admit  in  these 
days  of  congressional  criticism,  we  cut  spend- 
ing in  the  i980's.  Thus,  we  bought  into  Rea- 
gan's  children's   allowance   approach   to  the 
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Federal  budget  Domestic  discretionary  spend- 
ing declined  i  6  percentage  points  Irom  4.9  to 
3.3  percent  ot  gross  domestic  product,  or  S91 
billion  in  1991  dollars  It  is  well  known  that 
spending  tor  defense  and  international  aHairs. 
the  other  two  types  of  discretionary  spending, 
increased  during  the  l980's  Less  well  known, 
IS  the  fact  that  the  increase  (or  these  cat- 
egories was  tar  less  than  the  decrease  in  do- 
mestic discretionary  spending  In  1980.  de- 
fense and  international  aftairs  combined 
consumed  6  6  percent  ot  gross  domestic  prod- 
uct By  1990,  their  share  had  risen  to  5.8  per- 
cent, or  a  0  2percentdgepoint  increase  In 
1991  dollars,  this  was  an  increase  of  SH  bil- 
lion In  other  words,  the  1  3  percentage  points 
ot  gross  domestic  product  cut  in  domestic  dis- 
cretionary spending  was  more  than  six  times 
the  0  2-percentage  point  increase  (or  defense 
and  international  affairs  combined. 

Another  budgetary  myth  the  balanced  budg- 
et amendment  seeks  to  perpetuate  is  the 
hoary  notion  that  entitlement  spending  is  out 
of  control  Somewhat  at  variance  with  that 
myth  IS  the  fact  thai  Lietween  1980  and  1990. 
entitlement  spending  as  a  percentage  of  gross 
domestic  product  decreased  0  6  percentage 
points  from  11  to  10  4  percent  Actually,  the 
only  entitlement  programs  which  are  now 
growing  at  a  rapid  rate  are  fvledicare  and  (Vled- 
icaid  These  programs  increased  by  l  percent- 
age point  over  this  period  Thus,  the  decline 
as  a  percentage  of  gross  domestic  product  of 
all  entitlements,  except  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid, was  16  percentage  points  between  1980 
and  1 990 

The  Social  Security  Program  deserves  par- 
ticular attention  in  any  discussion  of  entitle- 
ment spending  In  i980.  Social  Security 
spending  was  4  4  percent  ot  gross  domestic 
product  By  1990,  it  had  increased  one  tenth 
of  1  percentage  point  to  4.5  percent.  To  show 
Social  Security's  burden  on  the  deficit,  how- 
ever, you  have  to  factor  in  revenue  from  the 
Social  Security  payroll  tax  In  1980,  the  Social 
Security  payroll  tax.  excluding  Medicare,  was 
4  3  percent  of  the  gross  domestic  product.  So- 
cial Security  was  running  a  deficit. 

The  Congress  took  decisive  action  to  halt 
this  deficit  in  the  1983  Social  Security  amend- 
ments. To  ensure  the  solvency  of  Social  Secu- 
f!fy.  Congress  increased  the  payroll  tax.  re- 
duced the  benefits  of  all  current  Social  Secu- 
rity recipients,  and  reduced  the  future  entitle- 
ment of  all  American  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies These  tiarsh  measures  were  necessary  to 
restore  the  system  to  solvency 

The  strong  medicine  worked  In  1990,  the 
Social  Security  payroll  tax  revenue  was  5.2 
percent  ot  gross  domestic  product  Revenue 
was  0  7  percentage-points  alxive  spending 
Social  Security  was  financially  sound  again, 
and  t)ecause  its  surplus  is  included  in  the  defi- 
cit calculation,  it  is  being  used  to  mask  spend- 
ing in  the  operating  budget 

What  these  statistics  show  is  that  the  Con- 
gress held  down  spending  much  more  than 
the  proponents  ot  this  misguided  constitutional 
amendment  would  lead  us  to  believe 

It  IS  imperative  that  we  understand  the  rea- 
sons for  deficit  spending  if  we  are  to  success- 
fully bring  the  deficits  under  control  For  that 
reason.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  H  R  4i92,  the 
Truth  in  Budgeting  Act  ot  1992.  which  will 
make  clear  the  degree  to  which  retirement 
programs  are  seK-fmancing 


What  is  really  driving  the  deficit  now  are 
three  factors 

First,  we  gave  the  wealthy  a  lot  of  tax  cuts 
m  the  I980's  While  the  huge  middle  class  tax 
increase  as  a  result  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1983  offset  about  60  percent 
of  revenue  loss  from  these  tax  cuts,  the  cor- 
porate and  income  tax  base  is  far  less  than  it 
was  at  the  beginning  ot  the  I980's 

Second,  our  interest  payments  are  going 
through  the  ceiling  Just  the  interest  payments 
that  the  Treasury  makes  to  the  public  went  up 
1 .4  percentage  points  of  gross  domestic  prod- 
uct tietween  1980  and  1990  These  interest 
payments  are  a  regressive  form  of  expendi- 
ture Tax  payments  by  Americans  at  all  in- 
come levels  finance  these  interest  payments 
which  are  paid  on  securities  held  primarily  by 
upper  income  taxpayers 

Third,  spending  tor  deposit  insurance  for 
commercial  banks  and  savings  and  loans  sky- 
rocketed dunng  the  l980's  This  spending  was 
actually  negative  in  1980  The  premiums  that 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations  paid 
were  greater  than  the  spending  to  cover  insol- 
vent banks.  In  contrast,  by  1990,  spending 
was  S58  1  billion,  or  i  i  p>ercent  of  gross  do- 
mestic product  in  that  year 

Thus,  proponents  of  this  constitutional 
amendment,  particularly  those  who  want  to 
make  it  harder  to  raise  revenue  than  to  cut 
spending,  are  really  engaging  in  a  form  of  po- 
litical demagoguery.  First,  they  ignore  the 
spending  reductions  that  the  Congress  en- 
acted in  the  I980's  Then,  they  insist  that  the 
budget  be  balanced  through  spending  cuts 
They  want  the  rich  to  be  able  to  take  the 
money  and  run  in  the  form  of  the  massive  tax 
cuts  enacted  in  the  l980's.  Thus,  this  amend- 
ment IS  really  an  effort  to  enshrine  in  our  Con- 
stitution the  I980's  decade  of  greed 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reiect  this  Trojan 
horse  and  show  the  American  people  that 
Congress  can  and  will  govern. 

B.ACKL  1'  T.Mtl.i:  KOK  GHII.SS  DllMKSTlC  PUIIDLTT 

Estimates 

SnuTrm  of  inrrpase  in  deficit  as  a  percentage  of 
(;t)P  from  -2.8  percent  in  nm  to  -4.0  per- 
cent in  1990 

Tax  Cut  i-filncrease  (  -  i 

Soilal  Security  „ „ -0.9 

Other  revenue  _ 1.5 


Subtotal  Revenue  .... 


.7 


Spen'liriK    Increase  (  +  )reductlon   (-• 
entitlements' 

Social  Security  >....^.„....._...  .1 

Medicare  Medicaid  1.0 

Means-test<?d  other  than  MeUUald  .1 

Other  entitlements    -1.8 

Suhtotal- Entitlements  -.6 

Discretionary 

Domestic  .,„ ..,.. -1.6 

Defense  international  ^ .2 

Subtotal- Dlscreuonwy  -1.4 

Deposit  Insurance  1.1 

Net  Interest                                        ,  .  1.4 

Subtotal;  SpenUlnit  .5 

Total  deficit  Increase    1.2 

Mr  PANETTA,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield 

2  minutes  and  45  seconds  to  the  nen- 


tleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bkooks),  the 
distink;\ilshed  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

Mr  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
firm  opposition  to  the  Stenholm  sub- 
stitute to  House  .Joint  Resolution  290. 
For  too  lon>j  now.  we  at  both  ends  of 
Penns.vlvania  Avenue  have  abdicated 
our  responsibility  to  make  the  difficult 
choices  necessary  to  put  our  fiscal 
house  in  order.  Instead,  we  have  erect- 
ed mechanical  structures  that  sup- 
posedly would  do  the  job  that  we.  in 
fact,  were  elected  to  do.  This  is  really 
what  the  budget  process,  and  all  its  re- 
finements like  Gramm-Rudman  I. 
Gramm-Rudnian  II.  and  so  on.  were  all 
about  They  were  leijislative  erector- 
set  structures  whose  elaborate  looks 
and  fancy  hells  and  whistles  disguised 
their  essential  unreality. 

Now  comes  the  mother  of  all  erector 
sets,  the  ultimate  tribute  to  our  child- 
like fascination  with  mechanical  struc- 
tures—a balanced  budget  constitu- 
tional amendment.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
plug  it  in  and  stand  back  and  watch  it 
balance  the  budget.  Lets  forget  the 
functional  craftsmanship  that  used  to 
mark  legislation  like  the  workings  of  a 
hand-made  watch.  Let  us  just  get  a 
battery  operated  drug  store  model  and 
we'll  keep  perfect  fiscal  time.  If  you 
believe  that,  then  there  will  be  a  run 
on  magic  wands  and  divining  rods  in 
the  near  future. 

Ml'.  Chairman,  the  reality  is  that  this 
amendment  is  an  outrageous  and  dan- 
gerous abdication  of  our  responsibil- 
ities as  elected  officials.  It  stands  on 
its  head  the  basic  principle  that  should 
guide  our  activities  as  representatives 
of  the  people;  The  principle  of  account- 
ability. It  is  filled  with  woi'ds  and 
phrases  that  open  the  door  to  the  same 
games  and  dodges  and  abuses  that  got 
us  in  the  fix  we're  in  today.  'Total  out- 
la.ys  for  an.y  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed 
total  receipts,"  it  says.  What  are  total 
outlays?  Total  outlays,  it  tells  us.  are 
all  outlays  (except  debt  repayment). 
What  are  total  receipts'.'  Total  receipts. 
It  seems,  are  all  receipts  (except  bor- 
rowed money).  Those  who  find  these 
definitions  a  little  circular  should  be 
pleased  to  know  that  section  6  of  the 
Stenholm  proposal  gives  the  Congress 
the  power  to  enforce  and  implement 
the  amendment  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. And  so.  presumably,  through  this 
appropriate  legislation,  we  could  sim- 
ply define  ourselves  into  a  balanced 
budget,  and  right  out  of  reality-based 
fiscal  accountability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  speaker 
after  speaker  come  to  the  well  over  the 
past  several  days  and  tell  us  that  we 
must  pass  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment because  the  people  are  fed  up.  I 
agree  that  the  people  are  fed  up.  but  we 
might  ask  ourselves  just  what  it  is 
the.v  are  fed  up  about.  I  believe  that 
more  than  anything  else  they  are  fed 
up  with  the  cynical  manipulation  of 
the  legislative  process,  the  games  that 
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have  been  played  with  definitions  and 
guidelines,  the  record  of  current  and 
past  Presidents  using  their  bully  pulpit 
to  piously  proclaim  their  support  for  a 
balanced  budget  while  adding  S2  tril- 
lion to  our  national  debt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  this  amendment 
will  do.  all  this  amendment  can  do.  is 
to  add  to  the  people's  sense  of  frustra- 
tion, cynicism,  and  anger.  The  effec- 
tive date  section  of  the  Stenholm 
amendment,  ensuring  that  it  will  go 
into  effect  no  sooner  than  fiscal  year 
1998.  is  the  final  straw.  It  gives  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  amendment  on  both 
ends  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  the 
chance  to  show  that  the.v' ve  gotten  re- 
ligion, without  making  them  do  any- 
thing of  substance  for  years  and  years 
and  .vears.  In  this  regard,  the  Stenholm 
balanced  budget  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  the  updated  legislative  embodi- 
ment of  St.  Augustine's  prayer:  "Give 
me  chastit.v  and  continence,  but  not 
just  now." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people 
deserve  better  than  this.  They  deserve 
more  than  another  round  of  games  and 
charades  that  serve  only  the  purpose  of 
getting  us  by  the  next  election  by  cov- 
ering us  on  the  budget-is-out-of-conti'ol 
issue.  Let  us  put  aside  this  amendment 
and  get  down  to  the  real  work  of  mak- 
ing tough  decisions,  of  deciding  what  it 
is  we  want  Government  to  do.  and  how 
we  want  Government  to  pay  for  it. 
That's  what  we  were  sent  here  to  do. 
Or.  at  least  that's  why  I  came  here. 

D  1600 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  a.?  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Owens]. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Stenholm 
amendment,  and  ask  my  colleagues  to 
lid  the  sarne. 

I  do  so  tjecause  this  is  a  time  of  genuine 
economic  distress  in  our  country,  and  it  is  past 
time  for  partisanship  and  petty  politics.  The 
American  people  want  us  to  put  aside  election 
year  antics,  to  act.  and  to  act  now  The  Sten- 
holm amendment  provides  the  course  least 
hkely  to  cause  greater  economic  turmoil  and 
most  likely  to  bring  a  strong  and  growing 
economy  long  term  Only  by  increasing  both 
public  and  private  investment  can  America 
solve  the  problems  which  are  eating  at  our  so- 
cial stability,  and  only  when  deficits  are 
brought  under  control  are  these  investments 
possible 

I  am  not  a  strong  supporter  of  President 
Bush's  budgetary  policies  I  have  found  them 
to  t>e  almost  totally  lacking  in  vision  and  com- 
pletely devoid  of  courage,  except  for  the  1990 
budget  agreement,  which,  alone  among  Utah's 
congressional  delegation.  I  stood  to  support  in 
October  1990  Earlier  this  spring,  however,  I 
voted  tor  the  Republican  tax  package  t)ecause 
It  was  more  mducive  of  growth  and  t)ecause  I 
believed  ttien,  as  I  do  now.  that  it  was  time  for 
us  to  provide  a  bipartisan  response  to  helping 
America's  small  business  community.  After  the 
Presidents  veto  of  the  tax  bill  sent  to  him  by 
the  Congress.  I  cast  what  was,  I  believe,  my 


only  vote  ever  to  sustain  a  Presidential  veto. 
Throughout  my  congressional  career  I  have 
pushed  for  a  capital  gams  diflerential.  and  tor 
investment  tax  and  research  and  development 
tax  credits — all  in  pursuit  of  allowing  America's 
small  businesses  and  entrepreneurs  the  op- 
portunity to  better  compete  m  world  markets. 

Today,  once  again.  I  vote  with  the  President 
to  force  future  presidents  and  congresses  to 
abide  by  the  discipline  of  a  constitutional  re- 
quirement to  balance  our  budget.  I  am  embar- 
rassed that  congressional  lack  of  courage  and 
political  will  have  brought  us  to  the  strange  po- 
sition that  we  must  place  future  congresses  in 
tighter  strictures,  to  give  them  less  fiexibiutv 
with  future  budgets.  I  do  so  very,  very  reluc- 
tantly, and  only  because  I  have  concluded  that 
the  prime  element  of  fiscal  discipline,  courage. 
IS  lacking  here,  and  that  procedural  and  struc- 
tural changes  are  required  to  deai  with  that  re- 
ality. 

When  I  campaigned  to  return  to  Congress  in 
1986.  I  did  not  think  we  needed  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  balance  the  budget  l  argued 
that  all  we  needed  was  courage  But.  6 
months  into  the  job.  after  giving  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  budget.  I  was  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  obligation  to  balance  our  spending 
and  revenues  does,  m  fact,  require  this  drastic 
action.  We  still  need  courage,  now  more  than 
ever.  But  we  also  need  the  legal  and  institu- 
tional discipline  which  only  an  amendment  can 
impose  on  our  actions 

First,  let's  consider  the  political  history  ot 
budgets  and  budget  deficits.  Back  m  the  days 
when  budgets  were  kept  in  line,  basically  untii 
the  i960's.  courage  played  only  a  mimmai 
role.  Budgets  were  balanced  through  the 
power  structure  of  the  Congress  and  through 
the  discipline  of  the  two-party  system  in  those 
good  old  days  of  imposed  balanced  budgets, 
fiscal  austerity  did  not  arise  from  the  collective 
good  judgment  of  a  democratically  elected 
txxly.  It  came  from  the  iron  fist  of  congres- 
sional leadership.  Memt)ers  of  the  leadership 
could  take  tough  actions  m  part  because  they 
could  impose  discipline,  and  because  they 
usually  held  safe,  unthreatened  congressional 
seats,  operating  inside  the  private  places  of 
the  institution  where  opponents  and  the  media 
did  not  have  access  to  the  information  which 
could  cause  political  gnef  back  home.  Rules 
were  structured  so  that  the  Leadership  was 
not  as  subject  to  the  whims  of  its  back- 
benchers. Under  such  a  system,  now  gone  the 
way  of  the  Edsel  automobile,  it  was  compara- 
tively easy  to  balance  the  budget 

Then  came  Watergate  and  the  Vietnam  war 
and  instantaneous,  live  television  coverage 
and  investigative  reporting.  With  these  events 
came  a  terrible  public  distrust  of  concentra- 
tions of  power,  and  a  concomitant  politicians 
fear  ot  looking  weak  at  home.  I  remember  viv- 
idly this  wave  of  antigovernment  sentiment 
when  I  was  first  elected  to  Congress  in  1972, 
That  era's  distrust  of  the  military  and  the  Pres- 
idency carried  over  to  impact  reforms  in  the 
structure  of  the  budget  process.  In  my  first 
term  in  Congress,  now  nearly  20  years  ago. 
we  stripped  the  President  of  his  impoundment 
authority  and  democratized  the  authorization 
and  appropriations  processes 

We  have  since  evolved  into  a  body  of  free 
agents  We  no  longer  campaign  on  the  basis 
of  our  seniority  or  of  our  party  affiliation   Rath- 


er, we  tell  our  constituents  "I'm  one  of  you,  I'm 
working  for  you"  f\^r.  Chairman.  Congressmen 
work  harder  at  staying  m  touch  with  their  con- 
stituents, and  that  is  good  But  the  unfortunate 
result  IS  that  too  many  in  Congress  are  so 
sensitive  to  and  preoccupied  by  short-term  pa- 
rochial interests  that  they  find  it  impossible  to 
grapple  with  challenges  to  our  Nations  fiscal 
stability. 

Lack  of  discipline  in  the  Congress,  com- 
bined with  the  Reagan-Bush  administrations 
voodoo  economic  policies,  have  left  us  with  a 
cumulative  debt  approaching  S4  trillion.  As  a 
percentage  of  our  GNP,  debt  held  by  the  pub- 
lic has  doubled  in  the  past  12  years  Debt 
seci/ice  IS  the  second  or  third  highest  item  in 
the  budget,  depending  on  how  you  calculate  it. 
and  IS  sapping  resources  away  from  our  chil- 
dren's future  by  taking  precious  resources 
from  education  and  infrastructure  and  R&D 
and  health  care  It  is  the  single  greatest  im- 
pediment to  short  term  economic  recovery  and 
the  long-term  quality  of  life  of  our  children  and 
their  children's  children. 

The  promises  of  the  Reagan  and  Bush  Ad- 
ministrations, combined  with  congressional  un- 
willingness to  say  'no"  to  any  jotvproducirig 
scheme,  usually  under  the  heading  of  "na- 
tional defense."  have  given  too  many  Ameri- 
cans the  notion  that  deficit  reduction  is  some- 
how a  painless  task  Those  who  have  perpet- 
uated that  myth  have  done  America's 
budgetmakers — anq  all  Americans — a  ternbie 
disservice,  and  presented  today's  Congress 
with  an  almost  impossible  political  conundrum 

Opponents  of  the  amendment  claim  that  we 
unduly  jeopardize  Social  Security  ana  Medi- 
care benefits  with  passage  of  a  Constitutional 
amendment.  Mr  Chairman,  that  is  smpiy  not 
true  The  independence  of  the  social  security 
trust  fund  will  not  only  be  protected,  it  will  be 
strengthened  The  retirement  fund  which  is  to 
be  built  up  to  take  care  of  the  huge  numbers 
of  Americas  postwar  tiaby  txsomers  will  have 
better  prospects  under  the  discipline  which 
this  amendment  lays  down  If  we  don't  ad- 
dress our  growing  deficits  now.  we  will  place 
the  Social  Security  trust  fund  under  more  jeop- 
ardy 20  years  down  the  line  Under  today's 
gross  overspending,  that  trust  fund  is  m  genu- 
ine danger,  and  one  can  gloomily  predict  that 
unless  we  start  balancing  our  budget,  and 
doing  it  now.  there  will  come  a  time  withm  the 
next  10  to  15  years  when  stress  between  the 
generations  will  reach  breaking  point 

Nowhere  in  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment IS  Social  Security  ever  mentioned  Any 
serious  deficit  reduction  scheme,  be  it  by  stat- 
ute or  constitutional  amendment,  has  the  po- 
tential to  impact  entitlement  benefits,  but  will 
not  jeopardize  the  independence  of  the  Socia' 
Security  trust  fund  We  will  not  allow  the  budg- 
et to  be  balanced  on  the  backs  of  retired 
Americans — that  is  an  absolute  commitment 

Social  Security  is  insulated  both  by  statute 
and  by  political  reality.  Under  existing  law.  So- 
cial Security  remains  off-budget  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  deficit  reduction  targets  Any 
legislation  that  would  change  the  actuarial  bal- 
ance of  the  Social  Security  trust  fund  rernains 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  m  the  Senate  and 
the  House  The  balanced  budget  amendment 
does  not  change  existing  law  The  interests  of 
Social  Security  recipients  are  weii-prolectec  in 
the  current  political  system,  and  will  remain 
protected  upon  passage  of  an  amendnient 
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Critics  ol  an  amendment  make  the  valid 
point  that  the  Congress  must  not  be  ham 
strung  in  its  ability  to  enact  etlective  counter- 
cyclical fiscal  policies  Unfortunately,  our  cur- 
rent budget  structure  and  statute  have  already 
precluded  such  action,  because  ot  our  huge 
accumulation  ol  debt 

Upon  passage  o(  the  Stenholm  amendment. 
I  will  pursue  further  my  hope  ttiat  a  capital  ac- 
count can  be  established  withm  tfie  Federal 
budget,  whether  this  constitutional  amendment 
IS  ratified  or  not  We  must  reclassify  Federal 
spending  as  "capital  investment"  or  "current 
expenses  '  f-iegardless  of  whether  a  maiority 
or  supermaionty  is  required  to  allow  the  Gov- 
ernment to  borrow,  we  should  make  certain 
that  we  are  borrowing  lor  the  future  ot  our  chil- 
dren rather  than  our  own  generation's  con- 
sumption In  fact,  a  credible  case  can  be 
made  that  borrowing  to  rebuild  Americas  in- 
frastructure IS  a  legitimate  policy  goal  State 
governments,  as  members  know,  balance  their 
operating  budgets— not  their  capital  budgets.  It 
IS  this  capital  account  m  state  budgets  that  al- 
lows (or  investment  m  public  works  and  trans- 
portation, and  that  enables  states  to  promote 
arxi  tacilitate  economic  development  and 
growth 

Mr  Chairman.  I  and  many  others  in  the 
Congress  from  tx)th  sides  ot  the  aisle  believe 
that  we  must  move  to  a  similar  system  ot  cap- 
ital budgeting  for  the  Federal  Government.  It 
we're  going  to  deficit  spend  mto  the  future,  we 
should  make  certain  to  borrow  only  tor  those 
programs  which  truly  constitute  investments  in 
our  economy  Should  the  amendment  pass. 
we  must  establish  a  capital  account  in  the 
budget  which  would  include  the  progrowth  pro 
grams  of  the  Federal  Government  programs 
in  commercial  infrastructure,  civilian  R&D  and 
education  Each  is  integral  to  our  economic  vi- 
tality and  must  not  be  Lindermined  by  the 
amendment 

By  sheltering  long  term  investments  from 
short  term  political  winds,  a  system  ol  capital 
budgeting  will  minimize  the  impact  of  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  on  the  Federal 
Government's  mvestmenf-onented  expendi- 
tures A  balanced  budget  amendment  will  kill 
our  economy  only  if  we.  as  representatives  of 
the  people,  fail  to  prioritize  our  spending  re 
sponsibly  A  capital  account  can  enable  us  to 
prioritize  our  spending  without  undermining 
those  programs  integral  to  our  economic 
growth  When  we  move  on  to  debate  enforce- 
ment and  implementing  legislation  m  the 
months  ahead.  I  think  I  speak  for  a  numtjer  of 
Memtiers  wtio  believe  that  a  capital  budgeting 
system  must  be  the  eventual  goal  ot  those  de- 
liberations 

fvir  Chairman,  our  entire  political  system  de- 
serves the  blame  for  our  fiscal  mess,  from  vot- 
ers all  the  way  up  to  Presidents  Columnists 
and  pundits  are  quick  to  blame  the  short- 
sighted ways  of  our  constituencies  and  the 
compliant  nature  ol  Members  ot  the  Congress 
They  have  a  point,  but  we  are  fooling  our 
selves  and  trying  to  fool  the  public  by  absolv 
ing  ourselves  of  our  responsibilities 

These  responsibilities  go  well  beyond  look- 
ing after  the  specific  needs  of  our  own  dis- 
tricts Our  responsibilities  t)egin  with  matters  o( 
national  importance  Where  ttiere  are  bad  na- 
tional programs  with  good  )Obs  created  at 
home,  we  must  take  a  stand  and  be  willing  to 


say  "no"  to  such  wasteful,  unneeded  Federal 
expenditures  Our  folks  at  home  must  reevalu 
ate  their  stake  in  federally  funded  programs 
We  must  use  our  access  to  the  public  and  the 
press  to  educate  our  constituents  of  the  tough 
choices  that  must  be  made  It  is  not  easy,  but 
It  IS  necessary 

A  full-fledged,  thoughttul  and  candid  det)ate 
about  the  budget  is  long  overdue  I'm  going  to 
support  the  Stenholm  amendment,  tjecause  I 
think  It  IS  the  most  properly  focused  and  intel- 
lectually honest  We  must  put  on  display  our 
priorities,  our  courage,  and  the  realities  ot  our 
budgetary  excesses,  and  the  President  must 
|0in  us  by  using  his  bully  pulpit  to  educate  vot- 
ers as  to  where  our  real  budget  cutting  oppor- 
tunities lie. 

Mr  STENHOLM.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Tal'ZIN] 

Mr  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me 

Mr  Chairman.  I  lost  my  dad  this 
.year.  He  was  at  the  same  time  a  very 
ordinary  and  yet  e.xtraordinary  man 
Dad  rarel.v  earned  above  the  poverty 
line,  liut  he  never  had  a  credit  card.  He 
never  sit^ned  a  mortjjak'f.  He  never 
made  an.v  time  purchase,  never  in  his 
life.  Yet  dad  left  my  mother  fairly  well 
off.  She  Is  well  taken  care  of 

Dad,  ordinary  and  extraordinary  man 
that  he  was.  understood  something' 
that  I  think  most  ordinary  Americans 
understand,  that  the  easiest  dollar  to 
spend  is  the  dollar  we  do  not  have  to 
work  for.  the  dollar  we  do  not  have  to 
earn,  the  dollar  we  never  vret  except  by 
boriiiwinK  it.  Even  those  credit  card 
companies  that  used  to  send  dad  credit 
cards,  hefore  he  would  send  them  back. 
tie^'Kint?  him  to  borrow  money  and 
spend  it.  even  those  credit  card  compa- 
nies who  sent  those  cards  to  us  under- 
stand somethintr  most  ordinar.v  Ameri- 
cans understand.  They  put  a  limit  on 
us.  The.v  put  a  limit  on  the  easy  spend- 
ing: of  those  borrowed  dollars.  Dad  un- 
derstood it,  and  most  Americans  under- 
stand it. 

For  the  moms  and  dads  across  this 
country  who  watch  us  pile  up  debt, 
spendmt,'  that  easy  mone.y  that,  we 
never  have  to  raise,  that  we  never  have 
to  earn,  they  would  like  the  chance  to 
put  a  limit  on  our  credit  card.  They 
would  like  a  chance  to  put  some  limits 
on  our  spending  habits.  The  Stenholm 
amendment  is  our  chance  to  give  them 
a  chance  to  instruct  us  to  set  some 
limits  and  then  live  by  thf:)se  limits.  It 
is  that  simple.  It  is  not  any  more  com- 
plicated than  that 

What  we  vote  on  in  just  a  few  min- 
utes is  the  opp<jrtunity  for  every  mom 
and  every  dad  and  every  taxpayer  in 
this  country  to  bepin  to  discipline  us  in 
a  way  dad  disciplined  his  spendini^  hab- 
its in  his  life.  On  his  behalf,  on  behalf 
of  all  the  taxpayin>,'  citizens  in  Amer- 
ica, let  us  adopt  the  Stenholm  amend- 
ment and  trive  them  that  chance 

Mr.  PANP:TTA  .Mr  Chairman.  1  yield 
•S  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  DURBIN). 


Mr  DURBIN  .Mr  Chairman,  the 
Stenholm  amendment  is  a  product  of 
desperation,  not  inspiration.  It  reflects 
the  frustration  of  a  Congress  and  a  na- 
tion which  have  seen  recordbreaking 
deficits  Ignored,  but  before  we  embark 
on  the  historic  mission  of  amending 
our  Constitution  we  should  recall  how 
we  arrived  at  this  moment. 

This  amendment  is  the  direct  result 
of  the  mismanagement  and  misguided 
policies  of  Presidents  Ronald  Reagan 
and  George  Bush  and  the  compliance  of 
conservative  Democrats  who  supported 
this  amendment.  Their  devotion  to 
supply-side  economics,  reduced  taxes 
on  the  wealthy  while  wasting  billions 
of  dollars  on  military  spending,  this 
discredited  economic  theory  literally 
bankrupted  America. 

More  than  anything,  this  amendment 
is  Ronald  Reagan  s  revenge  He  came 
to  Washington  dedicated  to  slashing 
social  programs  like  Social  Security 
and  Medicare.  He  could  not  get  the  job 
done,  hut  he  left  a  deficit  behind  him 
that  is  nothing  short  of  a  time  bomb 
that  will  explode  and  reduce  the  bene- 
fits of  the  poor  elderl.y  across  America. 

The  Reagan-Bush  agenda  did  not  end 
with  shredding  Americas  safety  net. 
No.  their  reactionary  program  was  also 
dedicated  to  reducing  the  power  of  the 
most  direct  representation  of  the 
American  people  in  our  Government, 
the  Congress.  The  Stenholm  amend- 
ment, more  than  anything  else,  marks 
a  historic  transfer  of  power  from  the 
people  of  this  Nation  through  their 
Congress  to  unelected  Federal  judges 
and  the  faceless  number  crunchers  in 
the  executive  branch. 

While  the  Republicans  have  failed  to 
win  control  of  the  Congress,  they  now, 
through  this  amendment,  seek  to  strip 
It  of  its  power,  and  ironically,  they  are 
joined  b.v  Democrats  who  are  support- 
ing the  idea  of  a  60-percent  majority  to 
carry  on  the  ordinary  business  of  gov- 
ernment. These  same  Democrats  sign 
on  to  an  amendment  which  gives  Fed- 
eral courts  more  power  in  decision- 
making than  has  historically  been  the 
province  of  Congress. 

Constitutional  scholars  as  lilteial  as 
Lawrence  Tribe,  as  conservative  as 
Robert  Bork,  have  predicted  the  Sten- 
holm amendment  will  result  in  a  liti- 
gation nightmare.  Courts  will  make 
the  decisions,  the  people  will  not.  It 
should  be  noted  the  same  coalition  of 
Republicans  and  conservatives  who 
bring  us  this  amendment  today 
brought  us  Gramm-Latta  in  1981.  whirh 
created  this  mess. 

A  word  about  the  words  of  debate.  If 
the  Members  have  listened  for  2  days, 
they  have  heard  two  words  from  this 
well  more  often  than  not,  'courage" 
and  •discipline."  But  if  the  Members 
will  look  at  the  voting  records  of  the 
so-called  champions  of  the  Stenholm 
amendment,  they  will  find  their  fervor 
for  balanced  budgets  is  not  matched  by 
their  voting  records.  Of  the  279  cospon- 
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sors  of  the  Stenholm  amendment,  ex- 
actly 57.  57.  voted  last  week  to  cut  SI 
billion  out  of  the  wasteful  star  wars 
program.  Sixty-nine  of  the  279  voted  to 
cut  the  cost  overrun  space  station. 
Only  100  would  vote  to  eliminate  the 
super  collider  boondoggle. 

The  supportei-s  of  the  balanced  budg- 
>'t  amemiment  are  long  on  rhetoric  but 
.-hurt  on  political  courage  when  it 
comes  to  actuall.v  cutting  the  deficit. 

President  Bush,  who  has  never  pro- 
duced a  balanced  budget,  anxiously 
supports  this  amendment,  which  dela.vs 
the  day  of  reckoning  beyond  the  term 
of  the  next  President.  President 
Reagan  and  President  Bush  have 
preached  the  salvation  of  balanced 
budget  amendments  while  pi-act icing 
the  policies,  the  wasteful  policies,  of 
Reaganomics  and  recordbreaking  defi- 
cits. 

If  the  Stenholm  amendment  is  not 
the  answer,  what  is?  The  American 
people  know  the  answer  to  thai.  We  do 
not  need  an  amendment,  we  need  a 
leader.  We  need  a  President  of  the 
United  States  who  next  .January  will 
lake  his  hand  off  the  Bible,  turn  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  give 
them  the  truth  about  dealing  with  this 
deficit.  He  will  anger  some  of  us  with 
his  candor,  but,  we  will  follow  his  lead- 
ership. 

D  It, 10 

It  is  clear  that  the  incumbent  Presi- 
dent cannot  face  that  re.sponsibilit.v.  I 
hope  the  President  is  of  my  party  and 
can,  or  perhaps  he  will  be  an  independ- 
ent party  candidate  who  will  have  that 
kind  of  courage. 

This  amendment  cannot  give  a  spinal 
transplant  to  the  President  or  to  Con- 
gress. It  will  replace  a  deficit  crisis 
with  a  constitutional  crisis.  It  is  an  act 
of  political  desperation  which  could 
haunt  us  for  generations. 

I  beg  my  colleagues  to  i-esist  the  im- 
pulse to  enact  this  simple,  misguided 
amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  delighted  to  .yield  1  minute  to  the 
trentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhode.s], 

Mr,  RHODKS,  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  aildres.-^  m,v  remarks  to  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
are  wary  of  using  the  Constitution  to 
do  that  which  we  should  do  ourselves, 
because  I  share  that  wariness.  In  fact  I 
did  not  decide  until  yesterday  thai  I 
was  going  to  join  in  this  effort,  because 
I  perceive  a  danger  to  the  Constitution 
by  amending  it  for  these  purposes,  and 
I  believe  that  danger  is  real.  But  I  also 
believe  that  danger  is  manageable. 

But  the  danger  to  our  Republic  of 
constant  deficit  spending  and  rising 
debt  is  even  more  real,  and  shows  abso- 
lutely no  sign  of  being  managed  b.v  this 
administration  or  other  adminisira- 
tums  or  this  Congress. 

The  only  thing  that  is  more  sacred  to 
this  organization,  to  myself  than  our 
Constitution    is    our    Republic.    And    1 


would  far  rather  see  an  amended  Con- 
stitution which  will  govern  a  strong. 
vital,  vilirant  Republic  than  to  see  an 
unamended  Constitution  which  will 
govern  over  a  republic  that  is  a  mere 
shell  of  itself,  its  destruction  caused  by 
(ielicits  and  by  debt. 

Please  vote  to  support  our  Republic. 

Mr.  PANP:TTA.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lex'ink]. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  claim  to  re- 
turn to  this  Chamber  with  a  clear  man- 
date on  any  pai'ticular  issue.  Bui  there 
is  one  thing  that  I  learned  very  clearly 
in  m,y  Senate  race  in  California,  and 
that  is  that  the  American  people  want 
leadership,  not  false  promises. 

This  balanced  budget  will  eventually 
tie  seen  as  exactly  what  angers  the 
American  people,  a  false  promise  in- 
stead of  the  disciplined  leadership 
which  IS  needed  to  make  the  ver.v 
tough  choices  that  we  are  faced  with 
every  single  day  in  this  body.  We  do 
not  need  to  tinker  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  balance 
our  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  all  of 
the  balanced  budget  amendments  on  the  floor 
today. 

I  do  so  not  because  I  am  not  concerned 
atx)ut  the  Federal  deficit.  I  am.  No  society  can 
tolerate  the  fiscal  irresponsibility  which  has  al- 
lowed our  national  debt  to  more  than  triple 
over  the  last  12  years. 

Unless  some  fiscal  discipline  is  brought  to 
the  budget  process,  we  endanger  our  coun- 
try's economic  future  and  take  from  future 
Congresses  the  ability  to  set  priorities  and 
spend  Federal  dollars  on  important  national 
priorities. 

The  fact  that  we  are  here  debating  these 
amendments,  and  that  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  willing  to  support  what  many  of  us 
know  IS  bad  economics  is  an  indictment  of  our 
political  system  and  the  failure  of  our  leaders 
to  lead 

The  task  facing  government  in  the  1990's  is 
to  increase  productive  Federal  investment  in 
our  future. 

That  means  rebuilding  our  decaying  infra- 
structure, improving  the  quality  of  our  schools, 
and  building  the  information  highways  nec- 
essary for  the  knowledge-intensive  economy 
of  the  future. 

These  kinds  of  investments  helped  make 
our  country  the  most  powerful  and  prosperous 
in  the  world  and  laid  the  foundation  for  what 
IS  rightfully  known  as  the  American  century. 

Unfortunately,  none  of  the  amendments  be- 
fore US  today  make  a  distinction  t)etween  the 
kind  of  productive  expenditures  necessary  for 
the  future  and  the  orgy  of  waste  and  con- 
sumption which  characterized  the  I980's. 

At  precisely  the  time  when  we  should  be  in- 
creasing spending  in  our  future,  passage  of 
any  of  these  amendments  will  limit  the  Federal 
Government's  ability  to  invest  in  the  future. 

If  the  President  wants  to  balance  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  let  him  submit  one  to  Congress, 
and  if  a  majority  of  my  colleagues  want  a  bal- 


anced budget  let  them  make  the  tough 
choices  needed  to  craft  one. 

The  failure  of  our  political  leaders  to  do  this 
IS  precisely  why  the  public  is  so  angry  and 
frustrated  with  our  political  system  and  elected 
officials, 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  today 
in  defeating  these  well  intentioned  but  mis- 
guided proposals,  and  t)egin  the  process  nec- 
essary to  get  our  economy  back  on  a  sound 
footing  and  building  a  prosperous  and  secure 
economic  future  for  our  children  and  theirs. 

Mr,  STENHOLM,  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  and  45  seconds  to  the 
gentleman  from  Niassachusetts  [Mr. 
Ke.n.nedy], 

Mr,  KENNEDY,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
m  strong  support  of  the  Stenholm 
amendment. 

It  took  200  years  of  this  country's 
history— 39  Presidents — to  run  up  $900 
billion  worth  of  debt.  In  the  last  12 
years,  this  body  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  quad- 
rupled that  debt.  It  now  costs  us  $315 
billion  a  year  worth  of  interest  alone 
to  pay  off  that  debt. 

I  am  supposed  to  have  joined,  accord- 
ing to  some  of  the  last  speakers,  with 
the  cabal  of  Republicans  and  conserv- 
ative Democrats  that  are  designing  a 
plan  to  eventually  hurt  the  working 
people  and  the  poor  people  of  this  coun- 
try. Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  The  debt  as  it  is  set  up  m  this 
Nation  today  has  more  destructive 
power  over  the  poor  people  in  this 
country  than  an.v  single  program  or 
any  single  raising  or  lowering  of  taxes 
on  the  rich  that  has  occurred.  When  we 
think  about  what  is  going  on  with  this 
debt,  we  see  the  fact  that  if  we  had 
held  onto  the  debt  the  way  it  was  in 
1980  we  would  have  S245  billion  a  year, 
every  single  .year  to  pay  for  national 
health  insurance,  to  pay  for  housing,  to 
pay  for  health  care,  to  pay  for  the  edu- 
cation of  our  kids,  to  stop  the  crime  on 
the  streets. 

But  that  money  is  gone.  And  think  of 
where  it  goes.  It  goes  to  the  wealthiest 
.-Americans,  and  it  goes  to  foreigners 
overseas,  and  it  goes  to  our  corpora- 
tions, those  individuals  that  buy  up  the 
debt  of  this  land.  That  is  what  is  going 
on.  We  have  an  enormous  transfer  of 
wealth  from  the  working  people  and 
the  poor  who  pay  the  taxes  to  the 
superwealthy  that  buy  the  bonds,  and 
it  is  time  that  we  understand  that 
when  we  talk  about  what  has  gone  on 
in  America,  when  we  talk  about  the 
fact  that  real  men  of  courage  would 
stand  and  vote  for  the  bills.  I  would 
certainly  vote  for  the  bills  that  call  for 
a  balanced  budget,  but  the  reality  is 
that  we  cannot  get  the  votes.  We  have 
simply  never  even  come  close  to  the 
votes  that  are  necessary  to  get  any 
kind  of  semblance  of  a  balanced  budget 
m  this  Congress  on  any  year  since  I 
have  been  here,  and  I  do  not  see  an.v- 
body  coming  down  the  pike  that  seems 
to  be  going  to  stop. 

So  if  we  are  really  interested  m 
standing  up  to  the  powers  that  be  in 
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this  country,  then  let  us  t?et  lOK'Pther 
and  net  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
passed  in  the  Constitution  that  will 
draw  a  line  across  to  the  future  (?enera- 
tions  tracks  that  say  thai  we  care,  as 
every  other  ^,'eneration  of  Americans 
has  cared  about  the  future  tjenerations 
of  this  land. 

I  have  two  youn>?  sons.  Matt  and  Joe. 
and  this  is  troing  to  be  the  first  K'enera- 
tion  of  Americans,  our  jreneration.  the 
people  in  this  Chamber  today  are  KOin^ 
to  hand  down  a  Nation  that  is  less  able 
to  compete  with  the  Germans,  less  able 
to  compete  with  the  .Japanese,  less  able 
to  pick  up  the  destiny  of  this  land  be- 
cause of  our  excesses. 

If  our  generation  cannot  u'et  its  act 
tot,'ether.  then  by  goodness  we  need  to 
have  a  constitutional  amendment  that, 
as  my  father  used  to  say.  will  (jet  us  on 
with  ourselves.  Let  us  tret  it  on  with 
ourselves.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  let  us  jret 
this  bill  passed 

Mr.  PANETPA  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinj^uished  tren- 
tleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  SCHUMKKl. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  For  my  friends,  sup- 
porters of  the  Stenholm  amendment 
have  come  up  with  a  very  novel  idea,  a 
novel  solution  to  all  of  America's  prob- 
lems. It  is  so  t,'ood  I  think  we  should 
extend  it  everywhere  else. 

If  you  are  worried  about  your  con- 
stituents bein>?  mu^tred  and  hit  over 
the  head,  let  us  pass  a  constitutional 
amendment  abolishinjf  crime.  Abra- 
cadabra, our  streets  are  safe. 

Worried  about  the  conflict  in  Yugo- 
slavia?  A  constitutional  amendment 
prohibitint,'  fitjhtinK  between  the  Serbs 
and  the  Croats.  Shazam.  Peace  comes 
to  Yu^roslavia. 

Worried  about  the  scoura^e  of  AIDS? 
A  constitutional  amendment  abolish- 
int?  AIDS,  no  more  incurable  diseases. 
Hocus-pocus. 

M,v  friends,  those  amendments  are 
absurd.  This  amendment  is  equally  ab- 
surd for  the  very  reason  that  you  can- 
not, cannot,  cannot  just  wish  some- 
thinj;  away. 

In  this  bod.v  we  have  not  had  the  for- 
titude and  courajfe  to  either  raise  taxes 
or  cut  spending:  on  pro^rrams  we  care 
about.  Until  we  do  that  we  will  not  bal- 
ance the  budget,  constitutional  amend- 
ment or  not. 

And  do  you  know  what,  ladies  and 
gentleman?  I  will  bet  half  the  Members 
who  vote  for  this  are  quaking  in  their 
boots  hoping  that  it  does  not  become 
part  of  the  Constitution,  because  if  it 
does  and  they  are  then  asked  to  raise 
taxes,  to  cut  Social  Security,  to  cut  de- 
fense, to  cut  spending  programs,  they 
will  vote  no  and  be  stuck  between  a 
rock  and  a  hard  place.  I  was  going  to 
say  something  else,  but  I  figured  my 
words  would  be  taken  down.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

So  my  colleagues,  do  not  fall  for  this. 
Yes.  I  say  to  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts, we  are  mortgaging  away  the 
future,  but  that  is  not  because  we  did 


not  have  a  constitutional  amendment. 
It  is  because  ever.v  one  of  us  does  not 
want  to  cut  spending  in  the  programs 
we  care  about,  and  does  not  want  to 
raise  taxes  on  our  constituents.  And  no 
constitutional  amendment  will  con- 
vince either  the  American  people  who 
feel  the  same  way  we  do  or  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  change. 

Reject  this  nostrum,  reject  this  h.v- 
pocrisy  and  get  down  to  the  business  of 
really  solving  Americas  problems. 

a  1620 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon   Mr.  Chairman. 

1  .yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansiis  [.Mr.  Nichols]. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
morning  I  left  my  home  in  McPherson. 
KS,  to  come  back  to  Washington  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  be  here  to  vote  in 
favor  of  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. 

I  was  in  McPherson  in  the  middle  of 
the  week  to  be  with  my  wife.  Connie 
She  has  just  been  diagnosed  as  having 
cancer  and  faces  surgery  m  the  morn- 
ing. 

But.  Connie  and  I  decided  I  should 
come  back  to  Washington  to  speak  for 
the  people  of  my  State  because  this 
issue,  more  than  any  other,  symbolizes 
the  reason  I  decided  to  run  for  Con- 
gress and  the  frustration  of  the  people 
of  Kansas. 

For  years,  the  people  of  my  State 
have  pleaded  with  the  Government  to 
do  something  about  the  deficit.  The.v 
stood  by  patiently  as  one  politician 
after  another  promised  them  Gramm- 
Rudman  would  balance  the  budget  It 
didnt  More  politicians  stepped  for- 
ward and  told  them  the  1990  budget 
agreement,  which  raised  their  taxes, 
would  reduce  the  deficit.  It  did  not. 

The  people  of  Kansas  elected  me  to 
Congress  not  to  talk  about  reducing 
the  deficit,  but  to  do  something  about 
it.  I  promised  them  I  would,  and  that  is 
why  I  am  voting  in  favor  of  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  |.Mr.  Smith]. 

.Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  .Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  .yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  served  in  this 
bod.v  for  10  years  I  followed  the  Con- 
gress before  I  came,  and  certainly  since 
I  have  been  here,  and  I  do  not  think 
this  Congress  is  that  much  different 
than  the  Congresses  which  have  for  the 
first  200  years  of  this  Nations  history 
done  the  business  of  the  people. 

But  in  that  same  10-year  period,  what 
was  an  $800  billion  total  accumulated 
national  debt  skyrocketed  to  S4  tril- 
lion, five  times  what  it  was.  Is  it  the 
Congress'  fault?  Did  these  five  Con- 
gresses that  I  participated  in  become 
so  different  and  so  profligate  in  spend- 
ing that  they  could  do  five  times  what 
had  been  done  in  the  200  previous 
years?  The  answer  is  no. 


What  happened  was  that  the  leader- 
ship in  the  White  House  changed, 
changed  so  dramatically,  so  dras- 
tically, and  so  badly  for  the  fate  of  this 
country  that  we  are  now  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  to  debate  amending  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Stiites  to 
right  the  wrong  of  the  Presidencies  of 
Reagan  and  Bush. 

Not  once  in  12  years  that  they  sent  a 
budget  here  did  they  send  one  up  that 
was  balanced.  Yet,  in  that  12  years, 
this  Congress  and  the  four  preceding 
ones  appropriated  less  money  than 
they  asked  for. 

.Mr.  and  Mrs,  America  out  there,  do 
.you  want  to  know  how  you  fix  deficit 
spending  and  what  we  have  got  in  the 
way  of  national  debt?  Elect  a  President 
who  will  do  what  he  says.  For  12  years 
they  did  not.  They  lied  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  is  the  time  now  to  tell 
the  truth. 

Get  a  leader  and  elect  a  leader  that 
will  submit  a  balanced  budget.  We  have 
done  our  job.  We  gave  them  less  money 
to  spend  than  the.v  asked  for. 

This  Congress  is  not  that  different 
than  the  100  previous  Congresses  that 
preceded  it.  It  is  what  the  leadei^ship  of 
the  countr.v  in  the  White  Hou.se  was  all 
about,  and  the  Americans  who  paid  for 
this  profligate  spending  for  that  10- 
year  period  are  going  to  pa.v  again  if 
you  adopt  this,  the  elderly,  the  poor, 
the  sick,  the  infirm.  Meals  on  Wheels, 
student  lunches,  student  loans.  NIH  for 
research  into  cancer,  you  name  it.  the.v 
will  suffer.  Let  us  do  the  right  thing. 
Do  the  thing  we  were  elected  to  do. 

Keep  spending  less  than  the  Presi- 
dent asks  for.  Make  the  American  peo- 
ple vote  for  a  President  who  will,  in 
fact,  lead  for  a  balanced  budget.  That 
is  the  way  to  solve  this  problem,  not 
this  roundl.v  condemned  amendment. 

Mr.  STENHOLM  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 

[Mr.  .\NDHKWS]. 

.Mr  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Stenholm  amend- 
ment 

Mr    Chairman.  I  rise  in  supp)orf  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  290.  the  Stenholm  balanced 
budget  amendment 

Let  no  one  question  the  pen!  we  face  as  a 
nation  and  ttie  importance  ol  this  debate  The 
clearest  and  most  present  danger  to  Our  coun 
try's  security  is  a  national  debt  ttiat  has  tripled 
in  12  years  and  budget  deficits  that  have  in- 
creased from  some  $59  billion  in  '979  to  over 
S-JOO  billion  today — with  no  end  in  sight 

Past  experiences  have  shown  that  statutory 
fixes  and  procedural  changes  mandating  a 
balanced  budget  have  not  worked  We  have 
held  budget  summits  and  passed  deficit  reduc- 
tion plans,  that  I  have  supported  However,  m 
the  end,  we  continue  to  run  huge  deficits 
Over  the  past  decade,  we  have  passed  a" 
least  five  statutes  intended  to  create  a  bai 
anced  budget,  while  .'it  the  same  time,  the 
debt  continues  to  bloat 

By  now  we  all  should  know  that  political  will 
alone  is  not  enough  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget 
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This  amendment  asks  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  live  within  its  means— as  every  citizen 
and  most  States  must  do.  Already.  62  cents  of 
every  dollar  of  personal  income  tax  paid  is 
used  to  pay  off  interest  on  the  national  debt 
Our  overreliance  on  the  debt  to  finance  the 
Governme.nt  is  heading  us  toward  economic 
disaster 

In  the  State  of  Texas,  we  have  a  similar 
provision  in  the  State  constitution  Texas  has 
10  make  the  hard  choices  necessary  to  bal- 
ance its  budget  It  is  time  that  the  Federal 
Government  do  the  same  We  need  to  begin 
making  constitutionally  compelled  choices.  We 
cannot  fund  everything  we  are  asked  to  fund. 
The  Federal  Government  is  already  over- 
extended and  cannot  afford  to  fund  everything 
it  has 

Some  argue  that  this  amendment  will  some- 
how hurt  senior  citizens  It  concerns  me  to 
hear  from  constituents  who  have  t)een  told 
that  this  amendment  calls  for  huge  cuts  to  So- 
cial Security.  This  argument  is  not  true  What 
should  terrorize  seniors  is  $400  billion  deficits 
and  a  debt  that  has  tripled  m  ]ust  12  years. 
That  burden  of  debt  threatens  every  program 
and  our  overall  economy 

The  amendment  does  not  change  in  any 
way  the  existing  status  of  Social  Security,  The 
current  protection  of  the  trust  fund  would  not 
be  eliminated  by  this  amendment  We  know 
that  the  greatest  threat  to  the  Social  Security 
Program  is  the  rapidly  increasing  Federal 
debt  As  interest  payments  continue  to  soar, 
they  will  continue  to  crowd  out  other  spending 
including,  eventually.  Social  Security 

The  Stenholm  amendment  will  force  the 
President  and  Congress  to  take  respxjnsibility 
for  setting  budget  priorities  Critics  say  that 
this  amendment  will  cause  deep  cuts  in  spe- 
cific programs  In  truth,  with  $400  billion  defi- 
cits, too  many  unnecessary  programs  get 
funded  No  one  has  to  ask  the  tough  ques- 
tions'' To  make  the  hard  choices  it  is  future 
generations  that  have  to  pay  the  bill  When  my 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  markup  a  bill, 
lobbyists  of  all  stripes  and  persuasions  line  the 
halls  outside  our  committee  room  There  is 
only  one  constituency  that  is  never  adequately 
represented  children  And  they  are  the  ones 
who  \^a\/e  the  most  to  lose  by  this  ever  in- 
creasing debt  We  have  no  right  to  push  this 
debt  on  them 

Haphazard  changes  should  no!  be  made  to 
our  Nation's  most  important  document  But  we 
are  faced  with  continued  deficits  of  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars,  a  national  debt  that  soars 
toward  S4  trillion,  and  a  government  so  out  of 
control  that  it  cannot  and  will  not  curb  its  insa- 
tiable appetite  These  are  realities  that  threat- 
en our  future  and  our  children's  future  I  have 
two  young  daughters  and  it  is  for  them  and 
their  generation  that  i  am  standing  here  today 
The  United  States  has  run  a  growing  deficit  in 
every  year  of  my  young  daughters'  lives  That 
IS  unacceptable  and  it  must  change.  A  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  the  only  option  we 
have  that  will  force  us — Democrat  and  Reput)- 
iican,  liberal  and  consen/ative  alike,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President— to  work  to  get  our 
fiscal  house  in  order  and  bring  about  the  bal- 
anced budget  that  we  so  urgently  need, 

.Mr.  STKNHOL.M  .Mr,  Chairman,  I 
\:.  hi  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
S.^NG.MKISTER] 


Mr.  .SANGMEISTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
i-ise  in  sti'ong  support  of  the  Stenholm 
.imendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  support  the 
balanced  budget  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague  from  Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm]  I  sup- 
port the  balanced  budget  amendment  because 
i  believe  that  fundamental  change  is  required 
for  Congress  to  reduce  spending.  Clearly,  both 
Congress  and  the  President  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  reduce  the  deficit — but  neither 
have  chosen  to.  In  fact,  the  sad  truth  is  that 
the  President  and  Congress  have  not  worked 
together  to  balance  the  budget  since  1969 
The  gentleman  from  Texas,  amendment  would 
elevate  the  issue  of  a  balanced  budget  to  a 
constitutional  responsibility  and  force  all  of 
us — the  President,  Congress  and  citizens  who 
benefit  from  Government  spending — to  finally 
make  the  tough  choices 

Make  no  mistake  atx)ut  it.  however,  bal- 
ancing our  $1.5  trillion  budget  will  t>e  much 
more  difficult  than  cutting  $500,000  to  ren- 
ovate the  home  of  Lawrence  Welk.  It  will  re- 
quire all  of  us  to  set  policy  priorities  and  de- 
cide between  tax  cuts,  military  buildups,  and 
national  health  care.  We  can  make  these 
tough  choices,  and  if  we  were  forced  to  decide 
tietween  national  health  care  and  B-2  bomb- 
ers, I  am  confident  we  would  finally  cancel  the 
B-2 

From  the  days  of  our  Founding  Fathers  until 
the  start  of  World  War  li,  balanced  budgets 
were  the  unwritten  rule  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment abided  Today,  we  have  abandoned  this 
principle  and  deficit  spending  has  become  the 
norm  The  time  has  come  tor  Congress  to 
change  the  rules  back  and  specifically  add  a 
balanced  budget  requirement  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  House 
Joint  Resolution  290, 

Mr,  STENHOL.M.  .Mr,  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  M.^zzoLij. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  his 
amendment,  but  very  reluctant  support 
!h'i  ause  1  really  do  not  think  that  we 
nct'd  an  amendment  to  balance  the 
iiutitret.  What  we  need  is  a  plan  and 
.-.ime  sort  of  fortitude  to  take  that  plan 
on. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  just  what  his  think- 
ing is  as  to  when  we  might  have  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  real  essence  of  this 
effort,  a  plan  brought  forward  to  the 
House.  Does  the  gentleman  have  any 
thought.^  on  that,  when  that  could  hap- 
pcn'!"  Because  we  do  not  want  to  leave 
the  American  people.  I  hope,  with  a 
misimpression  that  passing  this  today 
or  tomorrow  or  whenever  is  going  to 
balance  the  budget.  I  will  not  do  it. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLL  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr,  STENHOLM,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
refer  the  gentk-man  to  section  6  of  our 
amendment  in  which  it  sa.ys: 

The  Congress  shall  enforce  and  implement 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 


.Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  ducking  and  weaving.  If  we  pass 
this  today,  we.  290  of  us.  are  dedicated 
to  starting  that  process  tomorrow. 

Mr  MAZZOLI.  May  I  ask  one  further 
question?  Because  if  the  amendment 
passes  here  and  the  other  body,  it 
would  go  to  the  people.  What  is  the 
gentleman's  feeling  on  what  this 
Chamber  should  do  with  regard  to 
spending  while  this  process  of  ratifica- 
tion is  under  way'' 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  I  think  we  ought  to 
continue  what  we  started  in  the  budget 
process  this  year.  For  the  first  time  in 
modern  history,  at  least  my  time  in 
Congress,  we  passed  a  budget  that  froze 
spending  and  cut  from  it.  I  think  we 
can  do  better  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  1  hope  so.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Lkvln]. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  outraged  at  the  budget  defi- 
cit. I  voted  for  every  major  deficit  re- 
duction agreement  since  I  have  come 
to  Congress.  I  have  conducted  numer- 
ous town  meetings. 

Ax  first,  the  Government  was  spend- 
ing S5  for  every  $4  it  took  in.  then  S4 
for  S3,  now  it  is  down  $3  to  $2. 

Today  the  Government  spent  nearly 
as  much  on  interest  as  on  all  our  do- 
mestic discretionary  programs.  We  are 
mortgaging  our  children's  futures,  my 
grandchild's  future. 

I  am  so  outraged  at  the  deficit  that  I 
oppose  the  Stenholm  amendment.  We 
need  action  now.  not  later,  real  deficit 
reduction,  not  a  new-  facade,  no  more 
palliatives,  no  more  smokescreens,  no 
more  delays.  We  need  to  step  up  to  the 
plate  right  now  and  take  a  whack  at 
the  deficit,  not  send  out  a  lineup  that 
will  not  play  until  1996. 

For  example,  health  care,  some  of  us 
have  been  working  on  a  plan  to  cut 
health  care  costs  S75  billion  the  first  5 
years  in  the  public  sector  and  200  in  the 
private  sector. 

In  a  word,  the  Stenholm  amendment 
is  the  wrong  idea  at  the  right  time.  I 
cannot  support  it.  Instead.  I  urge  we 
get  busy  on  the  deficit  and  right  now. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Le.nt]. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  lifelong  fiscal 
conservative  and  cosponsor  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  290.  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  Stenholm  amendment 

Mr,  Chairman,  with  a  soaring  national  debt 
and  American  families  straining  to  meet  a 
growing  tax  burden,  now  is  the  time  for  Con- 
gress to  do  its  part  to  add  real  accountabiiit>' 
and  real  discipline  to  the  budget  process. 
While   the  balanced  budget  amendment  will 
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not  solve  our  deficit  problem  by  itself,  it  will 
give  us  a  vital  weapon,  and  more  imporlantly. 
compel  us  to  figfit  lor  fiscal  responsibility 

The  trends  are  as  obvious  as  they  are 
alarming  The  fiscal  year  1992  Federal  budget 
IS  a  record  Si  475  trillion  arid  the  Government 
will  have  to  borrow  nearly  S400  billion  to  pay 
Its  bills,  up  from  SI 50  billion  as  recently  as 
1989  When  adjusted  tor  inflation,  this  years 
deficit  IS  equal  to  the  entire  Federal  budget  tor 
1965  To  put  It  in  a  historical  perspective. 
1992  marks  the  23d  consecutive  year  and  the 
31  st  out  of  the  last  32  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  spend  more  than  it  takes  in 

Every  single  dollar  of  deficit  spending  places 
a  financial  burden  up>on  future  generations 
This  year,  as  the  price  for  excessive  sperxJing 
in  the  past,  Americans  will  pay  S200  billion  m 
net  interest  payments  As  long  as  our  deficit  is 
allowed  to  grow,  interest  payments  will 
consume  ever  itxreasing  percentages  of  the 
Federal  budget  It  is  simply  no  wonder  that  my 
Long  Island  constituents  and  most  of  the 
American  people  believe  that  our  country  is 
heading  m  the  wrong  direction 

My  neighbors  across  Nassau  County,  who 
already  face  a  tax  burden  among  the  very 
highest  in  the  Nation,  want  to  see  an  end  to 
wasteful  government  sptjndmg  They  are  tired 
of  reading  about  pork  barrel  projects  and  un- 
necessary and  ineffective  government  pro 
grams  Yet.  year  after  year,  in  spite  of  the  talk, 
in  spite  of  the  promises;  m  spite  of  the 
Gramm  Rudman  law;  in  spite  of  the  budget 
summits,  the  leaders  of  the  majority  party  in 
Congress  have  shown  that  they  are  unable  to 
resist  demands  from  their  special  interest 
friends  lor  more  and  more  spending 

With  this  vote,  we  can  stand  up  for  tixlay's 
overburdened   taxpayers   and   generations   as 
yet  unborn  who  have  had  tfieir   future  mort 
gaged  by  the  profligate  spending  of  this  and 
recent  Congresses 

Mr  Chairman,  amending  the  Constitution  is 
a  serious  step  that  should  never  be  taken 
lightly  However,  the  American  people  can  no 
longer  tolerate  a  budget  process  that  provides 
political  rewards  to  those  who  would  willingly 
leave  our  children  and  grandchildren  with 
nothing  but  a  mountain  of  debt  The  mag 
nitude  of  the  problem  demands  that  prompt 
and  meaningful  action  be  taken  to  decisively 
change  Congress'  attitude  toward  spending 
That  IS  why  1  urge  the  House  to  pass  House 
Joint  Resolution  290.  send  it  to  the  States  tor 
ratification,  and  help  ensure  prosperity  for  cur- 
rent and  future  generations  of  Americans 

Mi-    SMITfi  ot*  Olfmin    Mr.  Chaiiman 
I  .viekl  su<h  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    K'entleman    from    South    Carolina 

[Mr.  Sl'KNCK). 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr 
the  gentleman  for 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman.   I   rise 
port  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  you  and  my  col- 
leagues indulge  me  for  a  moment  m  a  trip 
down  memory  lane 

It  IS  September  12,  i9/3 

And  It  IS  probably  a  beautiful  autumn  day  in 
our  Nations  Capital 

On  the  floor  of  this  House  on  the  day  I  intro- 
duced a  resolution —a  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  ttie  balancing  of  the  budget 


Chairman,  I  thank 
yielding    me    this 


in  stronjf  sup- 


Mr  Chairman,  now  '9  years  later.  1  stand 
on  the  floor  of  this  House,  speaking  on  behalf 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  to  balance  the 
budget 

I  am  sure  you  may  understand  that  i  have 
an  acute  sense  of  deia  vu  all  over  again 

In  fact,  let  me  )ust  recycle  a  few  words  from 
remarks  I  made  on  behalf  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  m  1973.  Now.  however.  1  think 
the  time  has  come  when  the  people  again 
■  ■  '  expect  their  elected  Representatives  to 
behave  in  responsible  ways  which  will  bnng 
Federal  spending  under  control,  eliminate  jthej 
deficit,  and  begin  to  reduce  our  gigantic  na 
tional  debt 

Nineteen  years  later,  and  our  country  needs 
more  than  ever,  to  bnng  Federal  spending 
under  control,  eliminate  the  deficit,  and  begin 
to  reduce  our  gigantic  national  debt 

Since  1979.  our  debt  has  quadrupled,  from 
S897  billion  to  S4  trillion  today  Four  tnllion 
dollars— that's  4.  followed  by  12  zeros 

Just  the  interest  on  the  national  debt  has 
grown  from  837  billion  in  1976  to  S200  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1993  This  part  of  our  budget 
was  the  third  largest  item  in  1976  but  will  now 
consume  the  largest  share  of  our  budget.  21 
percent  of  all  Federal  sperxling'  This  will  ex 
ceed,  by  over  S80  billion,  all  funds  spent  on 
domestic  discretionary  programs — programs 
such  as  housing,  education,  medical  research, 
transportation,  and  law  enforcement 

Let  me  highlight  some  other  statistics 

The  United  States  now  faces  a  S400  billion 
annual  deficit  and  it's  growing  by  Si  1  billion 
a  day  That  translates  to  S-55  million  every 
hour  or  SI 2.000  per  second 

The  national  debt  has  increased  1240  per- 
cent sirx:e  1970 

The  Federal  debt  per  person  is  Si 9.984  For 
a  family  of  four,  that  adds  up  to  S64,000 

The  United  States  has  not  had  a  balanced 
budget  since  1969 

Consumers  pay  62  cents  of  every  personal 
income  tax  dollar  to  pay  interest  on  the  debt 

I  know  we  have  all  heard  these  statistics 
over  these  past  2  days,  and  we  have  been 
wrestling  with  the  problem  of  the  deficit  for  the 
last  2  decades 

But  maybe  we  have  become  immunized  to 
the  real  impact  of  these  statistics 

Let's  look  at  the  real  impact  of  the  Federal 
deficit  We  know  that  in  capital  markets,  we  all 
compete — private  and  public  borrowers— with 
the  Federal  Government  for  funds  And  it  is 
personal  savings  that  basically  underwrites  our 
borrowing  and  debt,  including  the  national  def- 
icit and  private  rnortgages  on  homes 

Well,  the  deficit  on  personal  savings  cur- 
rently stands  at  225  percent— from  38  percent 
in  the  I970's  That  translates  into  higher  inter 
est  rates  and  skyrocketing  mllation^— and  sut)- 
sequent  recession  and  unemployment  That 
means  less  capital  to  build  new  factories 
which  provide  new  jobs  That  nieans  less  cap- 
ital for  investing  in  research  and  development 
for  the  new  technologies  that  will  be  the  indus 
tries  of  tomorrow  That  means  less  capital  to 
address  the  needs  of  our  crumbling  mfrastruc 
ture — Our  interstates  and  bridges  That  means 
a  lower  standard  of  living  for  all  of  us 

Critics  might  argue  that  our  interest  rates 
have  actually  gone  down,  arid  inflation  is  low, 
so  maybe  the  deficit  isn't  all  that  bad  l  agree 
that  our   interest  rates  have  decreased,   and 


yes.  inflation  has  not  risen  appreciably  But 
there's  a  reason  for  it— foreign  investment 
During  ttie  l98G's.  these  foreign  investors  pur- 
chased billions  of  dollars  of  Government  secu- 
rities—in  effect  loaning  us  the  money  to  pay 
not  our  deficit,  but  to  pay  the  interest  on  our 
deficit  And  m  a  glottal  economy  which  is  in 
creasingly  experiencing  difficulties,  foreign  in- 
vestment isn't  going  to  be  able  to  bail  us  out 
in  the  future 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  would  agree  thai 
the  S200  billion  that  the  Federal  Government 
spends  on  interest  payments  would  be  clearly 
more  wisely  spent  on  programs  tor  our  senior 
Citizens.  |Obs  for  our  workers,  and  education 
for  our  children 

Mr  Chairman,  during  these  deliberations, 
we've  also  discussed  the  hardship  and  pam 
cutting  the  Federal  deficit  will  cause  And  1  un 
derstand  and  ernptiathize  with  those  But  it  i 
can  remind  my  colleagues,  there's  real  pam  in 
Our  communities  today  Right  now  We  cannot 
afford  to  put  potential  reductions  m  Federal 
spending  off  until  sometime  down  the  road 

I  join  77  percent  of  the  American  people 
who  favor  a  txilanced  budget  amendment  On 
t»ehalf  of  those  individuals  and  communities 
hurting  today,  and  on  behalf  of  future  genera- 
tions we  must  pass  this  measure  today 

Mr   Cfiairman.  America  is  waiting 

,Mr.  SMITH  of  Ori'gon  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Penns,vlvania  [Mr. 
Weldon]. 

Mr  WRLDON,  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  .'Strong  .support  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 290. 

I  rise  to  offer  my  very  strong  support  for 
House  Joint  Resolution  290.  the  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget  As  a  co 
sponsor  of  the  Stenholm  amendment,  i  am 
pleased  that  this  debate  has  refocused  critical 
attention  on  the  important  issue  of  Federal  fis- 
cal responsibility 

When  1  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1986. 
balancing  the  budget  was  one  of  my  top  prior 
ities  Since  my  first  day  m  office  I  have  con- 
sistently supported  a  variety  of  ettorts  aimed 
at  reducing  the  size  of  government  Whether  it 
was  rescinding  appropriations  or  implementing 
the  recommendations  of  the  Grace  Commis 
sion.  I  have  supported  measures  to  redix;e  the 
budget  deficit  and  the  national  debt  Because 
the  President.  Congress,  and  the  American 
public  cannot  voluntarily  agree  on  how  to  re- 
strict government  spending.  I  feel  that  1  have 
absolutely  no  choice  but  to  support  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment 

Although  it  IS  an  imperfect  tool,  enactment 
of  the  balanced  budget  amendment  is  impera- 
tive if  we  are  to  maintain  our  Nation's  long 
term  economic  security  We  cannot  continue 
to  spend  money  that  we  do  not  have  It  we 
cannot  control  this  rapidly  growing  monster,  it 
will  quickly  overwhelm  us  Clearly.  Congress 
has  been  negligent  m  its  fiscal  duty  But,  no 
matter  how  late  in  coming,  the  balanced  budg 
et  amendment  presents  us  with  a  historic  op- 
portunity to  exercise  some  political  leadership 

The  portion  of  our  annual  budget  devoted  to 
the  interest  on  the  national  debt  is 
mindtK)ggling  It  not  only  crowds  out  private 
sector  borrowing  and  investment,  which  slows 
economic  growth,  but  it  also  crowds  out  Fed- 
eral  spending   on   important   and  desperately 


needed  domestic  programs  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  ignore  this  sad  reality  The  budget 
deficit  IS  a  self-mflicted  wound  on  our  Nation's 
ability  to  remain  competitive  m  the  inter- 
national economy 

It  we  do  not  balance  the  budget,  more  and 
more  money  will  be  needed  to  service  the  na- 
tional debt  That  means  less  money  for  the 
programs  we  all  want  to  fund  As  the  deficit 
and  national  debt  continue  to  grow,  we  will  not 
t>e  able  to  afford  more  money  for  education, 
child  care  programs,  infrastructure,  et  cetera. 
While  the  balanced  budget  amendment  will  re- 
quire some  tough,  painful  choices  m  the  near 
future,  the  long-term  prospects  for  increased 
domestic  spending,  without  a  balanced  budg- 
et, worries  me  much,  much  more 

Regrettably,  this  debate  has  been  turned 
into  a  struggle  of  generations  by  both  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  of  the  balanced  budg- 
et amendment  However,  it  is  too  simplistic  to 
frame  this  debate  as  one  generation  battling 
against  another  Every  American,  no  matter 
what  age,  should  be  concerned  atx)ut  this 
issue  II  we  do  not  do  something  today,  the 
entire  Nation  will  g'eatly  suffer 

It  IS  important  to  note  that  the  Stenholm 
amendment  does  not  specify  cuts  in  any  dis- 
cretionary or  entitlement  programs  Those  de- 
cisions are  left  for  later,  but  they  will  eventu- 
ally be  made  While  i  know  that  many  seniors 
in  my  district  are  concerned  atxiut  maintaining 
the  integrity  of  the  Social  Security  system,  I 
am  confident  that  older  Americans  can  remain 
secure  about  the  status  of  this  program 

In  the  past  Congress  has  rejected  any  ef- 
tons  to  raid  the  Social  Security  trust  fund  1  do 
not  anticipate  that  this  situation  will  change 
Our  seniors  desen/e  to  receive  what  they  have 
paid  into  the  system,  and  I  will  help  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  our  Nation's  Social  Security  sys- 
tem 

Mr.  SMITH  ol  Oregon,  .Mr.  Ciuiirman. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Ch.'VN- 
DLEK),  an  outstanding  Congressman. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  and 
will  be  voting  for  the  Stenholm  sub- 
stitute. 

Americans  aie  angry.  They  are  frus- 
trated with  congressional  gridlock  and 
the  inability  of  Congress  to  get  any- 
thing done. 

They  look  on  in  disbelief  as  this 
place  flounders. 

But  if  you  think  the  American  people 
are  mad  now.  just  defeat  this  one  ra.v 
of  hope  we  have  for  reducing  the  Fed- 
eral deficit,  and  you  will  really  see  a 
revolt. 

Todays  vote  is  an  opportunity  to 
show  the  American  people  th.it  Con- 
gress IS  finally  listening. 

.^t  kitchen  tables  around  our  Nation. 
Mr  Chairman.  .American  families  im- 
poM'  thiii  own  tialanced  budget  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  called  balancing  the  checkbook 
to  pay  the  mortgage  and  other  house- 
hold hills,  build  a  nest  ck\i  and  try  to 
have  somelhint,'  h'ft  over  for  family 
recreation. 

\ni\  when  the  bottom  line  does  not 
show  a  positive  balance,  families  sac- 
rifice. 


They  eat  at  home,  not  in  restaurants. 
The  old  car  does  the  trick  for  another 
.year.  A  camping  trip  to  the  lake  wins 
out  over  Disneyland. 

.American  families  want  the  same 
kind  of  restraint  on  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stales. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  days  of  asking  the 
liberal  big  spenders  to  show  some  re- 
straint are  over.  It  is  time  to  force  re- 
straint. 

If  they  will  not  rein  themselves  in. 
we  will  do  it  for  them.  The  balanced 
budget  amendment  is  not  business-as- 
usual  nor  another  attempt  to  rearrange 
the  deck  chairs  on  a  sinking  ship.  This 
IS  real  reform. 

.Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  argue  today 
that  Congress  will  balance  the  budget 
without  a  constitutional  amendment 
ai-e  simply  wrong. 

Congressional  spending  habits  of  the 
last  decade  expose  the  hollowness  of 
that  ai'gument. 

When  1  was  first  elected  to  Congress, 
my  top  piioiity  was  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity. 
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The  Gephardt  amendment  held  harm- 
less Social  Security.  Not  this  amend- 
ment, it  is  smack  in  the  middle  of  it. 

We  all  know  that  Social  Security  is 
the  second  largest  item  in  the  budget. 
Where  do  you  think  they  will  go''  To 
money  that  does  not  belong  to  them. 
Social  Security  is  a  contract.  We 
should  hold  it  harmless  from  this 
amendment. 

This  amendment  will  slash  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  for  42  million  Ameri- 
cans. It  will  force  a  million  of  the  el- 
derly into  poverty.  It  will  make  mil- 
lions more  to  be  near  poor,  .■^nd  think 
of  the  future  generations  who  will  not 
have  those  billions  of  dollars  that  are 
current  in  surplus  in  that  budget. 

Some  of  us  are  trying  to  reform  So- 
cial Security.  We  want  my  offset  bill  to 
pass.  We  want  the  Notch  bill  to  pass. 

If  you  want  to  assure  that  this  will 
never  happ<^n.  vote  for  the  Stenholm 
amendment 

Now.  President  Bush  says  he  lacks 
the  constitutional  power  to  enforce  a 
balanced  budget,  and  yet  he  has  never 


Our  1992  group  propo.sed  spending  re-     submitted  to  Congress  a  balanced  budg- 


duction  plans-budget  leading  to  a  bal- 
ance. 

We  never  had  a  majority.  We  did  not 
just  lose.  We  were  often  laughed  at. 

I  have  worked  with  m.v  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  Oregon,  Mr.  SMITH, 
and  Mr.  Stenholm  of  Texas  for  passage 
of  reduced  budgets. 

We  have  tried. 

In  the  last  decade.  Federal  spending 
has  more  than  doubled. 

In  spite  of  our  attempts. 

Interest  payments  on  our  accumu- 
lated debt  consume  13  percent  of  the 
Federal  budget  each  year. 

The  deficit  is  now  estimated  to  be 
over  S;J50  billion,  and  the  national  debt 
is  close  to  topping  $4  trillion  this  year. 

Deficits  gnaw  at  the  future  of  our 
children.  Deficits  are  an  anchor  on  this 
great  ship  of  state. 

Without  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment, big  spenders  will  continue  to  put 
off  tough  decisions. 

It  is  time  we  stopped  the  Tiig  spenders 
from  niortL'aging  the  economic  future 
of  our  children  and  grandi:hildren, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  big  spenders  are 
out  of  touch  with  the  .American  people. 

Let  us  pass  the  balanced  budget 
amendment.  We  dare  not  let  the  people 
down  now.  Let's  prove,  for  once,  we 
hear  and  we  respond. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Ms.  O.^K.^K], 

Ms,  OAKAR,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
apposition  to  the  Stenholm  amend- 
ment. 

If  you  want  to  assure  that  the  Social 
Security  trust  fund  is  raided,  vote  for 
this  amendment. 

Now,  you  know,  the  Reagan-Bush 
team  had  tried  to  raid  Social  Security 
for  a  long  time.  Remember  the  first 
Reagan  budget':"  They  raided  Social  Se- 
curity by  $29  billion. 


et.  I  submit  that  the  President's  prob- 
lem is  not  a  lack  of  constitutional 
power,  but  a  lack  of  political  constitu- 
tion. 

Defeat  the  Stenholm  amendment.  Do 
not  let  them  raid  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund. 

And  incidentally,  they  will  also  be 
privy  to  raiding  the  retirees'  trust  fund 
for  Federal  employees,  railroad  retir- 
ees and  veterans  who  have  access  to  a 
source  of  income. 

Mr.  Chairman,  defeat  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  bad  news. 

.Mr.  STENHOLM  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  a.";  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [.Mr   Lipin- 

Mr  LIPINSKI  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in  Strong 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  290.  the 
Stenholm  balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  I  do  so  because  we  must  get  our 
runaway  deficits  under  control 

With  a  S4  trillion  national  debt — most  o'  if 
from  the  last  decade — we  cannot  afford  tc 
continue  these  deficits.  Our  economic  future 
depends  on  it.  The  debt  deprives  us  of  the  in- 
vestment we  need  to  improve  our  economic 
productivity  and  the  skills  of  our  work  force. 
Without  this  kind  of  forward-looking  invest- 
ment, the  General  Accounting  Office  projects 
that  living  standards  in  Amenca  will  begin  to 
decline  by  the  year  2015 

The  debt  is  also  taking  its  toll  on  our 
present  economy  Interest  payments  on  the 
debt  are  the  fastest  growing  expenditure  m  the 
Federal  budget  and  are  expected  to  exceed 
8300  billion  next  year  That  is  larger  than  our 
entire  budget  for  discretionary  domestic  pro- 
grams 

I  realize  that  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
IS  not  the  ideal  solution  to  this  budgetary  cri- 
sis Ideally.  Congress  and  the  President  would 
balance  the  budget  every  year  as  a  matter  ot 
good  policy  But  I  have  come  to  realize  that 
the  ideal  is  not  possible  in  this  case  On  seven 
occasions  in  the  last  two  decades  we  have 
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passed  balanced  budget  laws  to  bring  our 
deficits  under  control  Seven  times  these  ef- 
forts have  tailed  The  most  recent  was  the 
budget  agreement  of  1 990 

I  also  realize  that  a  balarKed  budget 
amendment  is  going  to  require  some  tough 
decisions  Decisions  that  may  be  unpopular  at 
home  But  that  is  exactly  the  point  It  is  time 
we  stop  passing  budgets  that  please  every  in- 
terest group  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
welfare  of  the  Nation 

Untorlunately,  Mr  Chairman,  I  believe  there 
IS  no  other  way  we  can  bring  fiscal  respon- 
sibility back  to  our  Government  We  have 
come  to  the  last  resort  A  necessary  last  re- 
sort. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  the  Sten- 
holm  balanced  budget  ameridment. 

Mi  sr!;NiU)r.M  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutt-s  and  45  seconds  to  the 
fjenlleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Moody],  one  of  the  chief  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation,  who  has  worked  ex- 
tremely hard  to  get  us  to  this  point  in 
the  debate. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  every- 
one, including  those  who  blame  the 
Congress  and  those  who  blame  the 
President,  knows  that  the  deficit  poli- 
cies we  operate  under  cannot  continue. 
They  are  crippling  our  country's  fu- 
ture, stealing  from  our  children,  mort- 
gaging America  to  foreigners  and 
transferring  billions  of  dollars  of  in- 
come from  middle-income  Americans 
who  pay  the  taxes  to  bond-holding 
Americans  who  tend  to  be  high  on  the 
income  scale.  That  cannot  continue. 

The  GAO  study  that  was  put  in  the 
Record  last  night  lays  out  the  dire  sit- 
uation we  are  in. 

So  what  do  we  do?  Do  we  rely  on 
human  nature  to  change,  including  in 
this  body?  Should  we  wail  for  a  change 
in  human  character?  Do  we  wait  for 
that  will  power  we  have  been  hearing 
about  to  suddenly  materialize,  or  do  we 
change  the  rules  under  which  we  work? 
We  have  to  change  those  rules. 

In  every  walk  of  life,  changing  the 
ground  rules  changes  the  behavior. 

Thi-s  amendment  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Stenhoi.m]  and  others 
of  us  have  put  forward  is  not  a  sign  of 
weakness.  It  is  a  sign  of  realism,  that 
we  will  not  change  behavior  without 
changing  the  rules. 

It  is  not  a  substitute  for  action,  as 
man.v  have  stood  up  and  claimed.  This 
will  force  action,  require  action,  start- 
ing right  away.  It  is  a  guide  to  action. 

And  by  the  way.  in  reference  to  the 
comments  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Ms.  Oakah),  this  is  not  a  threat 
to  Social  Security.  Social  Security  is 
running  a  surplus.  It  is  a  contract  that 
should  not  and  need  not  be  violated  to 
balance  the  budget.  No  Congress  that  I 
know  of  would  do  that  in  an.y  event.  I 
would  oppose  any  effort  to  reduce  So- 
cial Security  benefits. 

It  will  challenge  Medicare's  adminis- 
trative costs,  which  is  the  most  rapidly 
rising  part  of  the  entire  debt.  Medicare 
benefits  should  not  be  cut.  The  over- 
head and  administrative  waste  should 
be  cut. 


Here  is  why  1  like  the  Stenholm 
amendment.  It  will  force  choices  to 
occur.  Let  me  show  you  this  chart. 

There  are  three  things  that  we  can  do 
when  we  know  we  are  going  to  have  an 
imbalance.  We  can  raise  taxes.  We  usu- 
ally say  no  to  that. 

\Ve  can  cut  spending.  Well,  we  know 
what  happens  to  that^-we  do  not  do  it. 

Those  each  require  a  simple  majority 
of  218  votes, 

Or  under  the  Stenholm  amendment 
we  can  select  debt.  Notice,  only  under 
this  amendment  do  we  have  to  actually 
select  debt. 

Right  now  under  our  current  arrange- 
ment, we  do  not  select  debt  We  s;\y  no 
to  this,  no  to  that,  and  debt  happens.  It 
is  an  outcome.  It  is  not  selected.  It  just 
happens.  Debt  is  the  shock  absorber  of 
the  economy  under  current  rules.  That 
cannot  continue  because  we  know 
where  it  is  leading  us. 

We  have  to  force  ourselves  to  say 
that  we  will  accept  a  specific  level  of 
debt. 

And  notice,  to  raise  debt  it  does  not 
take  a  simple  majority.  It  takes  60  per- 
cent, and  that  is  how  it  should  be.  be- 
cause debt  is  a  serious  outcome.  Debt 
is  a  ver.v  bad  outcome.  It  is  one  that  we 
have  to  confront  and  begin  to  change. 

So  the  60-percent  majority  in  this  in- 
stance is  warranted,  and  I  urge  my 
friends  to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  -South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Tallon]. 

Mr.  TALLCJN.  .Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Stenholm  amend- 
ment. 

This  vote  on  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  difficult  I  have  laced 
since  I  have  come  to  Washington  Many  peo 
pie  have  told  me  that  it  should  not  be  a  dif 
ficult  vote:  I  am  listed  as  a  cospwnsor  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  290.  I  have  voted  tor 
versions  of  it  in  the  past  and  people  at  home 
know  that  we  absolutely  must  bring  our  finan 
cial  house  m  order  or  face  certain  economic 
decline  All  of  my  colleagues  from  South  Caro- 
lina, including  those  in  the  other  body,  support 
a  balanced  budget  amendmeni  So  what  is  the 
problem^  All  I  need  to  do  is  to  get  on  board 
this  resolution  and  go  home  as  the  champion 
of  fiscal  responsibility  But  I  will  not  vote  for 
the  Stenholm  amendment 

It  would  be  much  easier  to  be  consistent,  to 
not  admit  I  had  changed  my  mind,  to  go 
ahead  and  vote  with  my  South  Carolina  col- 
leagues What  changed  my  mind  is  the  hard 
fact  that  as  we  are  about  to  vote  on  this,  there 
IS  not  a  wisp  of  a  plan  between  the  President 
arxl  the  Congress  to  actually  make  the  hard 
choices,  to  do  the  heavy  lifting,  to  balance  the 
budget  To  pass  this  command  into  our  Con- 
stitution, without  having  the  slightest  consen- 
sus on  how  to  do  it.  is  not  leadership  It  is  the 
flailing  of  a  Congress  and  a  President  who  are 
5  months  away  from  an  election,  facing  an 
angry  electorate,  with  a  recordbreaking  S400 
billion  deficit  And  we  see  our  calendars,  we're 
already  in  the  middle  ot  June  and  feeling  the 
election  jitters  and  the  pressure  to  convince 
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people  ttiat  things  are  going  to  change  around 
here,  without  actually  changing  anything 
around  here 

These  amendments  are  the  opposite  of 
change,  believe  it  or  not  When  you  put  it  in 
Simple  terms  it  sounds  kind  of  crazy  What  we 
are  wanting  to  do  is  pass  an  amendment  to 
take  effect  years  from  now.  which  two  thirds  of 
the  States  have  to  approve,  which  would  ten 
us  to  do  something  from  above  that  we  ai 
ready  know  the  people  want  us  to  do  now 
Balance  the  budget  it  is  a  picture  of  indeci 
siveness.  of  weakness  aixi  ot  irrelevance 

I  believe  the  people  of  the  Sixth  District,  and 
the  Nation,  will  see.  it  they  do  not  already,  that 
we  have  a  leadership  problem,  not  a  problem 
with  our  Constitution  And  putting  this  m  our 
Constitution  will  not  provide  the  leadership  in 
fact,  it  shows  the  opposite  instead  of  actually 
balancing  the  budget,  we  want  the  pamless 
courage  ot  a  balanced  budget  amendment 

To  pass  the  Stenholm  amendmeni  will  be 
worse  than  doing  nothing  It  has  serious  impli 
cations  for  our  system  of  government  and  the 
economy.  The  supermajonty  requirement  will 
tie  the  Congress'  and  the  Presidents  hands  in 
reacting  to  recessions  and  national  emer 
gencies  There  is  a  great  deal  ot  credible  evi- 
dence that  It  will  have  the  effect  ot  deepening 
and  prolonging  recessions 

There  are  many  troubling  questions  regard 
ing  how  this  amendment  would  operate.  The 
Constitution  IS  a  sacred  document  I  believe  it 
should  be  resen/ed  lor  setting  the  fundamental 
structure  of  our  political  system  and  tor  setting 
down  and  ensuring  civil  liberties  It  should  not 
be  used  to  clean  up  the  mess  we  have  made, 
largely  in  the  last  12  years,  by  not  making  the 
tough  decisions  Imagine  all  of  our  convoluted 
budget  procedure  becoming  a  matter  of  con 
stitutional  law 

We  have  the  tools  we  need  to  get  our  fiscal 
house  in  order  The  Congress  has  the  power 
to  appropriate  and  rescind  funds,  the  Presi 
dent  has  the  px)wer  to  veto  spending  bills  and 
to  propose  a  budget.  The  only  thing  lacking  is 
the  will  to  do  It  And  I  don't  believe  for  a 
minute  that  vague  language  which  has  been 
hastily  nailed  onto  our  beautiful  Constitution 
will  suddenly  give  everybody  religion,  and  we 
will  assemole  under  the  pure  light  of  this 
amendment  and  make  hard  and  wise  choices 

I  am  not  willing  to  gamble  the  American 
economy  and  the  U  S  Constitution  on  a  dis 
tant  mirage  The  Congress  has  the  tools  and 
the  power  to  make  these  hard  choices  begin 
ning  now  The  people  rightfully  expect  us  to 
make  these  choices  as  their  Representatives 
They  should  not  have  to  wait  on  an  academic 
mandate  from  the  Constitution 

So  let  us  get  on  with  it  Make  no  mistake 
atKiut  It — I  support  immediate  action  to  bal 
ance  the  budget  That  is  why  I  am  opposed  to 
this  amendment  We  do  not  need  to  wait 
years  lor  a  command  to  come  out  of  the  sky 
to  tell  us  what  the  people  of  this  country  want 
us  to  do 

While  I  oppose  the  amendmeni,  I  am  thank - 
lul  for  the  debate,  which  may  finally  provide 
the  wake-up  call  for  this  tx)dy  and  President 
Bush  to  stop  blaming  everyone  else  m  sight 
and  take  real  and  responsible  action  to  reduce 
and  eventually  eliminate  the  deficit 

One  more  trick  in  the  bag.  one  more  mi- 
rage, one  more  political  grandstand  will  not  do 
It 
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.Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [.Mr.  Synak]. 

Mr.  SNYAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  we.  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves. 
are  now  considering  adding  an  account- 
ing provision  to  the  document  that  has 
guided  the  Republic  for  over  200  .vears. 
For  those  two  centuries  and  more,  em- 
pires have  fallen  and  monarchies  have 
vanished,  nations  have  come  and  gone 
like  the  pa.sslng  of  the  seasons,  and  yet 
our  Republic  has  endured.  Am  I  wrong 
in  giving  some  credit  to  the  Constitu- 
tion in  creating  this  unprecedented  po- 
litical miracle  and  am  I  wrong  in  con- 
sidering any  change  to  its  text  is  an 
undertaking  in  which  we  should  engage 
with  the  utmost  skepticism  and  trepi- 
dation? 

This  amendment  is  nothing  more 
than  the  constitutional  equivalent  of 
hanging  garlic  in  the  widow  to  ward  off 
vampires.  It  does  not  balance  the  budg- 
et, does  not  restore  the  public  credit. 
does  not  bring  integrity  to  the  Federal 
accounts,  and  does  not  reduce  the  out- 
standing indebtedness  of  the  United 
States.  It  does  nothing  except  make  us 
feel  good.  And  like  most  feel-good  phi- 
losophies, it  creates  a  superficial  aura 
of  good  will  by  providing  a  convenient 
excuse  to  avoid  the  painful  responsibil- 
it.v  for  our  own  actions.  It  places  the 
deliberations  of  the  U.S.  Congress  on 
.Mime  sort  of  automatic  pilot  so  that  we 
.in  shrug  our  shoulders  back  in  our 
district  and  tell  the  voters  that  we  can- 
not be  held  accountable  for  the  choices 
we  made  in  this  Chamber.  Instead,  like 
a  legislative  version  of  the  insanity  de- 
fense, we  will  claim  that  our  votes 
were  not  the  product  of  a  free  will  and 
we  are  not  therefore  responsible  for 
them.  Like  an  army  that  will  not  fight. 
like  a  choir  that  will  not  sing,  like  a 
navy  that  will  not  go  to  sea.  like  a 
football  team  that  will  not  enter  the 
stadium,  we  seem  to  be  heading  toward 
the  oxymoronic  spectacle  of  a  Congress 
that  will  not  vote.  This  is  not  why  you 
were  elected  and  it  is  not  why  I  took 
my  seat  in  this  House.  I  urge  rejection 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  .yield  such  time  as  he  ma.v  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  NussLE]. 

D  1640 

.Mr.  NUSSLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ruse  in 
very  strong,  committed  support  to  the 
Stenholm  amendment.  1  challenge  the 
Congress  to  write  a  strategic  plan  for 
the  future  of  this  countrv. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  1  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr  Chairman,  to  those  who  sup- 
ported the  Kyl-Allen  amendment, 
thank  you. 


I  also  supported  Tauzin-Barton.  I 
.strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
■aye"'  on  Stenholm-Smith. 

If  435  amendments  would  have  been 
made  in  order,  each  of  us  would  have 
introduced  different  proposals  to  solve 
our  budget  woes.  But  435  proposals  will 
not  produce  a  consensus.  Stenholm- 
Smith  is  a  consensus  of  Republicans 
and  Democrats.  House  and  Senate,  lib- 
erals and  conservatives.  It  is  the  onl.v 
proposal  that  can  become  law. 

Let  us  not  make  perfection  the 
enemy  of  the  good.  Each  of  us  can  find 
some  fault  with  Stenholm-Smith.  but 
it  will  help  to  get  our  financial  house 
in  order.  In  effect,  it  will  shift  the  bur- 
den from  those  who  want  to  tax  and 
spend  from  those  who  want  to  balance 
the  budget.  That  is  a  worthwhile  im- 
provement in  our  process. 

Some  say  this  amendment  is  not 
needed,  that  we  can  exercise  willpower. 
Others  say  it  is  unworkable  because  we 
cannot:  we  will  find  ways  around  it. 
Both  of  these  arguments  cannot  be 
true. 

I  believe  the  second  argument  is  par- 
tially true.  Some  in  Congress  will  seek 
ways  to  avoid  complying,  but  that 
proves  that  the  first  argument  is 
wrong,  and  it  proves  the  need  for  the 
amendment. 

Congress  finds  it  very  difficult  to  ex- 
ercise constraint  on  its  own.  Only  by 
putting  roadblocks  in  its  way  will  Con- 
gress make  progress  in  reducing  the 
deficit. 

Stenholm-Smith  is  a  significant 
roadblock  to  profligate  spending. 

The  idea  is  to  put  Congress  and  the 
President  on  an  allowance  like  our 
hardworking  constituents  have  to  do. 
Do  you  want  to  spend  money?  Money 
that  you  do  not  have?  Mortgage  your 
future?  Then  vote  "no.  "  But  if  you 
want  to  put  an  end  to  business-as- 
usual,  to  really  do  something  about  the 
deficit  instead  of  just  talking  about  it. 
and  11"  you  care  about  our  children  and 
our  grandchildi'en.  then  vote  "yes"'  on 
Stenholm-Smith.  And  if  you  are  still  in 
doubt,  vote  "aye.  "  Keep  the  process 
moving.  Let  your  constituents  and 
State  legislatures  have  their  wa.y.  They 
cannot  fault  you  for  that.  Vote  "a.ye" 
on  Stenholm-Smith. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [.Mr.  .M'COLN]. 

Mr.  AfCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  constitutional  amendment  to  raise 
taxes  and  wrec  k  The  economy.  A  lot  of 
you  heroes  aie  iroing  to  vote  for  it.  1 
suppose.  But  none  of  you  is  putting 
your  money  where  your  mouth  is;  none 
of  you  will  show  us  the  list  of  taxes 
that  you  will  raise,  or  the  programs 
that  you  will  cut.  which  will  add  up  to 
the  balanced  budget  you  say  you  are 
committed  to. 

If  I  am  wrong  m  that.  I  would  like  to 
see  Members  raise  their  hands  right 
now.  Raise  your  hands,  heroes,  and  I 
would  like  to  call  out  your  names.  Sub- 


mit your  list  and  I  will  put  it  in  the 
Record,  the  list  of  your  cuts  and  taxes, 
into  the  Record.  Mr.  Stenhol.m.  Mr. 
Moody,  and  Mr.  Vale.ntine  raise  their 
hands.  I  would  be  interested  in  reading 
their  list. 

Then  there  is  President  Bush.  He 
says  he  can  balance  the  budget  by  the 
magic  of  economic  growth.  My  ques- 
tion is:  If  that  is  so.  why  has  he  not 
done  so?  He  and  his  allies  have  had  12 
years:  not  only  have  they  failed  to 
produce  growth  or  a  balanced  budget, 
but  Reagan  and  Bush  have  never  even 
proposed  a  balanced  budget. 

And  now  the  same  political  carnival 
that  has  quadrupled  the  national  debt 
says  it  has  yet  another  magic  potion 
for  America,  for  the  economy.  But.  my 
friends,  this  is  not  a  magic  potion,  this 
is  Jonestown  Kool-Aid  for  the  Amer- 
ican economy  and  for  social  security, 
make  no  mistake. 

Here  is  what  this  charade  is  all 
about:  The  Republican  White  House 
and  its  allies  here  have  tried  to  cut 
Medicare,  have  tried  to  cut  Medicaid, 
have  tried  to  freeze  Social  Security 
and  steal  the  peace  dividend.  And  what 
they  really  want  most  of  all  is  a  na- 
tional value-added  sales  tax.  What  they 
failed  to  get  through  the  front  door 
they  intend  to  sneak  through  this, 
through  the  back  door. 

We  have  thousands  of  people  coming 
home  from  the  military  looking  for 
work.  We  have  a  major  economic  chal- 
lenge from  Japan  and  Europe.  W'e  must 
have  the  private  and  public  invest- 
ments in  order  to  respond  as  a  country. 
This  amendment  stops  us  cold.  It 
would  leave  us  with  a  third-rate  econ- 
omy. Third  World  wages  and  seniors 
stranded  on  third  base— and  that  is 
wrong. 

What  we  ought  to  be  debating  today 
is  a  Marshall  plan  for  America:  Cut 
cold  war  militar,v  spending  by  $1  tril- 
lion by  the  year  2000.  use  that  for  real 
deficit  reduction  and  for  investments 
that  America  desperately  needs  to  be 
No.  1  again  economically:  education, 
technology,  infrastructure — that  is  a 
real  plan.  That  is  what  we  should  be 
debating  here  today,  not  some  charade 
that  sounds  good  in  an  election  year 
but  will  leave  us  staggering  under  a 
staggering  tax  increase  and  leave  us 
with  a  crippled  economy. 

Vote  "no"  on  this  raise-tax.  wreck- 
the-economy  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

I'll  tell  you  what  my  voters  are  saying.  On 
Tuesday.  June  9.  in  Portland  OR.  over  30  rep- 
resentatives of  groups  and  coalitions  orga- 
nized a  press  conference  urging  Congress  to 
oppose  the  constitutional  amendment  to  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget.  Instead,  they  asked 
Congress  to  take  responsible  action  m  reduc- 
ing the  deficit  and  making  long-term  invest- 
ments in  education,  in  creating  jobs,  and  m 
promoting  economic  growth  in  our  commu- 
nities. Here's  what  these  voters  said: 

The  call  for  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
provide.^  a  politically  correct  sound  bite — but 
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questtonliiK  reveals  that  the  amendment 
does  not  address  the  Lurrent  Imbalance  in 
federal  programs  or  payments  and  that  the 
bite  will  not  be  from  sound,  but  rather  from 
domestic  proK'rams.  particularly  dls<re- 
tlonary  ones— Ellen  Lowe,  Ecumenical  Min- 
istries of  Oregon. 

I'm  here  today  because  I  don't  want  people 
to  find  out.  somewhere  down  the  road,  that 
we  signed  away  the  chance  to  complete 
Westside  Li»,'ht  Rail  *  *  *  Instead.  1  want  to 
see  an  hbnest  debate  over  the  direction  our 
country  is  headed  If  that  happens.  I'm  con- 
fident that  people  will  support  investments 
in  transit.  People  understand  that  transit 
saves  energy,  reduces  air  pollution,  and  gives 
seniors  and  persons  with  disabilities  and 
lower-income  people  a  way  to  get  around. 
But  that  won  t  hiippen  with  this  farce.— Nita 
Brueggeman.  TKl  MFH'  board  member. 

While  the  need  for  fiscal  responsibility  Is 
unquestioned,  a  balanced  budget  constitu- 
tional amendment  Is  the  wrong  mechanism 
to  use  to  reduie  the  enormous  federal  deficit 
and  achieve  a  balanced  budget.  This  amend- 
ment would  pose  grave  risks  to  the  U.S. 
economy,  threaten  the  already  precarious 
situation  of  state  and  local  governments 
around  the  country,  and  have  long  term  neg- 
ative impacts  on  programs  central  to  the 
American  Jewish  community.  Programs  that 
target  the  economically  disadvantaged  refu- 
gee resettlement,  and  foreign  aid  are  but  a 
few  of  the  initiatives  that  would  be  dev- 
astiited  if  a  balanced  budget  provision  was 
amended  to  the  Constitution-  Judith  Kahn. 
Area  Director.  The  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee. Portland  Chapter 

The  Human  .Services  Coalition  of  Oregon 
(HSCOi  has  added  its  voice  to  the  fight 
against  the  Balanced  Budget  Amendment. 
HSCO.  a  statewide  coalition  with  more  than 
175  human  service  organizations  and  individ- 
uals, has  long  noted  the  serious  erosion  In 
federal  participation  in  support  of  houslnit. 
health  care,  and  social  services.  •  *  *.  It 
would  be  most  appropriate  to  ask  specifi- 
cally how  the  gap  would  be  made  up.  What 
programs  would  l)e  cuf  What  taxes  would  t>e 
raised''  These  import.ant  questions  are  not 
answered  by  the  proposed  balanced  budget 
amendment.  HSCO  has  already  spoken  out 
on  the  federal  budget  in  support  of  a  -peace 
dividend."  combining  cuts  in  military  spend- 
ing with  deficit  reduction  while  investing  in 
education,  human  services,  and  public  works. 
We  urge  Congress  to  reject  the  quick  fix  of 
the  Balanced  Budget  Amendment  and  to  ex- 
ercise their  existing  constitutional  authority 
to  provide  for  a  fair  and  reasonable  budget. 
John  Mullin.  HSCO  Co-Chair 

The  Oregon  Student  Lobby  believes  that 
such  an  amendment  will  have  devastating  ef- 
fects on  domestic  programs  dealing  with 
human  services  and  human  development,  and 
It  will  certainly  make  it  harder  for  student 
financial  aid  programs  to  be  properly  funded. 
Just  look  at  the  track  record  that  funding 
for  these  programs  nas  racked  up  in  the  last 
couple  of  years.  With  close  examination  any- 
one would  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  with 
the  passage  of  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
many  of  the  federal  government's  social  pro- 
grams would  be  severely  crippled  due  to  a 
lack  of  funding.  OSL  believes  that  such  an 
amendment  would  tie  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  in  ways  that  are  not 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  nation  for  the  long 
run.— Robert  Nosse.  Executive  Director,  Or- 
egon Student  Lobby 

The  much  discussed  proposal  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion would  wreak  havoc  on  Oregon  forcing 
its  unemployment  rate  up  while  lowering  the 


personal  income  of  1U>*  residents  *  *  *  Whar- 
ton Econometrics  Forecasting  Associates 
iWEFAi.  one  of  the  nation's  most  prestigious 
economic  forecasting  firms,  found  that  Or- 
egon would  lose  69.000  jobs  and  suffer  a  loss 
of  $9  4  billion  in  personal  income  in  1995  if  a 
constitutional  amendment  requiring  a  bal- 
anced budget  were  enacted  —Ken  Allen.  Or- 
egon AFSCME. 

Common  Cau.>ie  .  also  opposes  the  Bal 
.inced  Budget  Constitutional  Amendment  for 
the  following  reasons  The  Balanced  Budget 
Amendment  would  profoundly  change  our 
constitutional  system  of  government.  Politi- 
cal gimmicks  are  no  substitute  for  political 
will.  The  balanced  budget  amendment  would 
undermine  the  United  States  Constitution. 
The  proponents  argument  that  a  balanced 
budget  requirement  has  worked  at  the  slate 
level  is  an  Uluslonary  comparison  that  sim- 
ply does  not  stand  up  to  scrutiny.— David 
Buchanan.  Executive  Director.  Oregon  Coni- 
mon  Cause. 

Putting  the  balanced  budget  reyulrement 
into  the  Constitution  would  destroy  govern- 
ment's ability  to  manage  the  economy  dur- 
ing economic  downturns  The  result  will  be 
larger,  deeper,  more  frequent  recessions.— 
Brad  Witt,  secretary -treasurer.  Oregon  AFLr 
CIO 

In  our  zeal  to  reduce  the  deficit,  we  must 
not  abrogate  our  responsibility  for  the  care 
of  our  children.  The  Balanced  Budget 
Amendment  does  not  distinguish  between 
spending  and  investment  We  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  invest  In  our  children's  future  by  pro- 
viding adequate  funds  for  education  and 
other  essential  programs  The  Balanced 
Budget  Amendment  would  remove  the  gov 
eminent  s  flexibility  to  set  priorities  and 
guide  economic  policy  Karen  Famous, 
President.  Oregon  Education  Association. 

It  will  drag  the  courts  into  setting  eco- 
nomic policy.  It  will  make  it  even  more  dif- 
ficult for  Congress  and  the  President  to  re- 
solve domestic  issues  and  to  help  resolve  for 
eign  issues  And  it  will  increase  the  severity 
and  duration  of  recessions,  and  the  resulting 
instability  and  uncertainty  will  promote 
short-term  over  long-term  investment.  Can 
Congress  tell  us  with  a  straight  face  that 
passing  a  constitutional  amendment  requir- 
ing a  balanced  federal  budget  reflects  fiscal 
responsibility''  Whenever  I  face  an  onerous 
task  I  m  Invariably  tempted  to  indulge  in 
avoidance  behavior  such  as  sharpening  pen- 
cils or  sorting  socks.  Congress  has  simply 
taken  avoidance  behavior  to  an  extreme  We 
know  the  choices  are  agonizing  We  know 
that  setting  priorities  and  distributing  the 
benefits  and  burdens  are  tough.  But  that's 
what  we  elected  Congress  to  do.  Though  it 
may  be  too  much  to  expect,  it's  not  too 
much  to  ask  -  W  Ed  Whltelaw.  President 
ECO  Northwest.  Prolessor  of  Economics. 
University  of  Oregon. 

We  need  to  build  America,  not  reduce 
America.  Only  massive  public  investment  in 
infrastructure,  urban  redevelopment,  edu- 
cation, and  health  care  will  bring  back  in- 
dustry, jobs,  and  prosperity  to  this  nation. 
Members  of  Congress  have  shown  their  un- 
willingness to  tax  the  rich  or  massively  re- 
duce defense  spending,  but  they  seem  willing 
to  try  this  gimmick  of  a  balanced  budget.— 
Jan  Mlhara.  Co-Chair.  Portland  Rainbow  Co- 
alition. 

Over  the  past  ten  years  Congress  and  the 
Administration  have  cut  the  heart  out  of  the 
funding  of  human  services,  making  deep  cuts 
of  $112  biUion  from  those  services,  exclusive 
of  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  The  Balanced 
Budget  Amendment  currently  before  Con- 
gress  will   compound   the    problems   engen- 
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dered  by  these  short-sighted  actions  and  pro- 
pel millions  of  American  families  into  pov- 
erty The  burden  of  the  balanced  budget  will 
be  borne  disproportionately  by  the  poor  and 
middle  economic  cla.sses  who  receive  most  of 
their  share  of  the  government  they  pay  for 
through  .services  and  programs  •  *  *  many 
states  operate  with  balanced  budgets,  but 
they  very  sensibly  exempt  the  long-term 
capital  investments  which  are  so  necessary 
to  insure  a  viable,  healthy  and  economically 
stable  future  *  *  *.  It  is  a  very  myopic  view 
t.o  look  (or  ways  to  balance  the  budget  by 
cutting  or  eliminating  programs  which  pro- 
vide food,  shelter  or  health  care  to  children. 
Every  dollar  saved  in  the  short  run  is  a  life- 
long deficit  in  the  long  run.  Sound  invest- 
ments m  job  training,  childhood  nutrition, 
education,  and  access  t.o  basic  health  care 
represent  the  only  true  path  to  long-term 
economic  stability— Caroline  Frengle.  Exec- 
utive Director.  Food  for  Lane  County. 

These  proposals  threaten  more  than  $200 
million  of  fedei-al  student  aid  programs  sup- 
porting low-  and  middle-income  college  stu- 
dent throughout  Oregon— programs  that  pro- 
vide more  than  two-thirds  of  all  student  aid 
in  the  state.— Dr.  Gary  Andeen.  Executive 
Director  of  the  Oregon  Independent  Colleges 
Association. 

We  recognize  the  need  to  reduce  the  federal 
deficit.  And  we  also  acknowledge  that  this 
cannot  l>e  done  without  reduced  expenditures 
and  probably  'ax  Increases.  However,  before 
supporting  an  amendment,  we  would  like  to 
know  exactly  where  Congre.<s  would  take  ac- 
tion. In  a  plan  proposed  by  Representative 
Leon  Panetta.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  student  financial  aid  pro- 
grams as  well  as  other  college  aid  progiams 
are  likely  to  suffer  substantially.  This  is  an 
era  of  increasing  revenue  problems  for  state 
and  local  governments,  especially  here  In  Or- 
egon, that  have  already  resulted  in  cuts  In 
post-secondary  education.  We  feel  that  It  is 
incumbent  on  everyone  who  vote  (or  this 
amendment  to  announce  where  they  piopose 
cuts.  Priorities  should  be  in  public  invest- 
ment that  would  lead  to  economic  growth. 
Education  and  training  at  all  levels  are  a 
key  to  this  strategy.— Karen  L.  Garst,  Exec- 
utive Director.  Oregon  Community  College 
A.ssociation. 

This  amendment  would  obviously  require 
some  combination  of  tax  increase  and  cutji  in 
domestic  or  military  spending.  My  assump- 
tion is  that  any  domestic  cuts  would  require 
substantial  cuts  in  Title  IV  financial  aid 
funds  which  directly  impact  the  ability  of 
low-  and  middle-income  students  to  attend 
post-secondary  schools  here  in  Oregon.  This 
tied  to  Ballot  Measure  5  cutbacks  present  a 
potentially  bleak  picture  for  the  training 
needs  of  Oregon  employers  as  we  enter  the 
late  1990's  on  into  the  21st  century —F.  Wil- 
liam King.  Executive  Director.  Western 
Business  College  and  Oregon  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute 

The  funding  of  two  major  federal  education 
programs,  both  of  which  contribute  heavily 
to  achieving  one  of  the  most  important  Na- 
tional Education  Goals— assuring  that  all 
students  begin  school  ready  to  learn— could 
be  placed  in  severe  jeopardy  if  a  Constitu- 
tional balanced  budget  amendment  goes  for- 
ward. *  *  *  In  addition  to  the  direct  social 
impact  of  federal  program  funding  reduc- 
tions on  children  and  their  families,  the  ef- 
fect of  such  a  national  fiscal  policy  imposes 
an  economic  strain  on  the  nation  at  a  time 
when  it  is  ill-prepared  for  the  shock.  The  na- 
tion. In  some  areas,  still  reels  from  reces- 
sionary unemployment  and.  despite  allega- 
tions to  the  contrary,  has  yet  to  experience 
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the  promised  economic  recovery.— Robert  L. 
■Ozzie  "  Rose.  Executive  Director  o(  the  Con- 
federation of  Oregon  School  Administrators 
and  John  C.  Marshall.  Director  of  Legislative 
Services.  Oregon  School  Boards  Association. 

Currently,  the  Federal  government  spends 
a  disproportionate  amount  of  taxpayer's 
money  on  defense  and  non-direct  people  serv- 
ices. Due  to  this  historical  pattern,  we  find 
it  hard  to  believe  that  those  expenditures 
would  suffer  under  a  balanced  budget  *  *  *. 
.■\gain.  we  vow  our  support  to  counteract 
such  actions  by  the  congressional  body  and 
endear  support  of  others  to  Join  our  cause.— 
Samuel  Pierce.  Executive  Director.  Minority 
■^'outh  Concerns  Action  Progi-am. 

Oregon  s  congressional  delegation  could,  at 
This  time,  be  fighting  to  increase  funding  for 
this  program  because  of  TEFAP's  proven 
ability  to  give  private  nonprofit  agencies  an 
effective  resource  in  fighting  the  effects  of 
hunger  and  inadequate  nutrition  in  their 
comnmunites.— Tom  Finley.  Program  Direc- 
tor. Columbia  Pacific  Food  Bank. 

Primarily  becau.se  of  the  disproportionate 
effect  the  amendment  would  have  on  human 
services  programs,  we  urge  Congress  not  to 
adopt  this  proposal.  The  budget  should  not 
be  balanced  at  the  expense  of  the  poor — 
Jerry  Bieberle.  Community  Action  Directors 
of  Oregon. 

As  the  statewide  association  representing 
artists,  arts  organizations,  patrons,  and  all 
Oregonians  who  value  the  contribution  made 
by  the  arts  m  communities  throughout  this 
country.  Oregon  Advocate  for  the  Arts  is 
concerned  about  the  implications  inherent  in 
the  proposed  balanced  budget  amendments 
being  put  forth  in  Congress— Oregon  Advo- 
cates for  the  Arts. 

On  behalf  of  Oregon  Food  Bank,  which 
through  19  regional  food  banks  distributes 
emergency  food  to  over  600  helping  agencies 
covering  every  county  in  Oregon.  I  express 
our  opposition  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18 
and  House  Joint  Resolution  290  to  balance 
the  federal  budget.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
our  network  to  make  up  for  the  cuts  in  fed- 
eral nutrition  programs  that  will  surely  hap- 
pen if  the  Balani  ed  Budget  Amendment  is 
passed  in  Congress  and  ratified  by  a  majority 
of  states.  Our  private,  nonprofit  network 
provided  emergency  food  assistance  to  over 
427.000  Oregonians  last  year  These  Oregoni- 
ans are  the  unemployed,  working  poor,  chil- 
dren, and  elderly.  They  are  also  recently 
laid-off  middle-class  workers  who  are  suffer- 
ing the  effects  of  a  waning  economy. — Rachel 
Bristol  Little.  Executive  Director.  Oregon 
Food  Bank. 

Transition  Projects,  a  not-for-profit  orga- 
nization serving  the  homeless,  stands  in 
strong  oppK)sition  to  a  Balanced  Budget 
.Amendment.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  further  jeopardize  the  alieady  inad- 
••■luate  funding  available  to  support  pro- 
:.'iams  for  our  most  underserved  and  vulner- 
able members  of  society.  Programs  for  the 
homeless  have  recently  suffered  severe  cut- 
backs in  funding,  additional  reductions  will 
translate  into  tragic  and  unnecessary  loss  of 
life.— Ti-ansition  Projects.  Inc. 

I  wish  to  humbly  express  my  concerns  re- 
garding the  Balanced  Budget  Amendment 
*  *  *  It  represents  a  serious  threat  to  refugee 
communities  in  this  country  and  particu- 
larly in  Oregon.  The  refugee  communities  in 
Oregon  have  worked  hard  to  become  produc 
tive  and  self-sufficient.  For  Oregon  to  main- 
tain its  capacity  to  effectively  and  success- 
fully resettle  current  and  future  refugee  ar- 
rivals, it  is  imperative  that  potential  threats 
to  the  domestic  resettlement  program  be 
identified   and  avoided.— Nady  Tan.   Execu- 


tive Director.  International  Refugee  Center 
of  Oregon. 

As  professional  social  workers.  NASW 
members  are  often  on  the  front  lines  of 
human  service  delivery  systems  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  We  have  heard  concern  expressed 
by  Americans  who  are  worried  about  job  se- 
curity, lack  of  adequate  health  care,  hous- 
ing, education,  and  training.  Investments  in 
these  areas  are  neces.sary  to  produce  long- 
term  growth.  However,  if  the  balanced  Budg- 
et Amendment  is  enacted,  these  are  the  very 
areas  that  would  experience  massive  cuts.— 
Mane  Evans.  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers.  Inc..  Oregon  Chapter. 

A  few  small,  modestly  funded  federal 
coastal  programs  have  generated  benefits  es- 
timated in  the  billions  of  dollars,  'i'et.  they 
have  been  constantly  under  siege  since  1980. 
Unknowingly  and  unintentionally,  new  bal- 
anced budget  legislation  can  achieve  what 
the  Congress  has  .^o  long  fought,  the  extinc- 
tion of  programs  that  have  sustained  endan- 
gered resources,  jobs,  and  ways  of  life.— Earl 
Buckley.  National  Coastal  Resources  Insti- 
tute. 

The  Oregon  Primary  Care  Association,  rep- 
resenting community  health  clinics,  is  very 
concerned  about  the  serious  consequences 
the  implementation  of  the  currently  pro- 
posed Balanced  Budget  Amendment  will 
have  upon  low-income  Oregon  residents  and 
upon  people  without  health  insurance.  The 
current  propo.sal  will  wipe  out  many  feder- 
ally supported  programs  for  unemployed  and 
vulnerable  people.— Ian  Timm.  Executive  Di- 
rector. Oiewon  Primary  Care  .Association, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr  Stenholm]  has  informed  me  that  his  tax 
increase  and  spending  cut  figures  date  from 
1985  when  the  deficit  was  half  what  it  is 
today 

I  am  awaiting  the  list  from  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Valentime], 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr,  Moody] 
has  supplied  me  with  broad  categories  for 
1997  Si  10  billion  in  defense  cuts.  Si20,8  bil- 
lion in  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  spending. 
S39  2  billion  in  tax  fairness,  and  S34  billion  m 
interest  saved  by  phasing  in  these  measures 
in  the  years  1992-96,  This  totals  S304  billion, 
which  IS  consistent  with  the  CBO  deficit  pro- 
jections for  1997, 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr  Moody] 
informs  me  that  he  is  preparing  a  detailed  list 
of  tax  and  spending  measures  and  will  have  it 
ready  for  release  shortly.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  cooperation  and  I 
must  say  we  all  know  Mr  Moody  to  tie  an 
outstanding  Member  of  Congress  in  every 
way.  I  regret  that  we  are  on  opposite  sides  of 
this  issue, 

-Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  ma.v  consume  to 
the  ^'entleman  from  California  [Mr 
Lewis]. 

Mr.  LEWLS  of  California,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  t:entleman  for  yield- 
ing' time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  contrraiulate  the 
a-entleman  from  Ore^ron  for  this  work- 
on  the  balanced  budg'et  amendment. 

Throughout  the  history  of  our  great  Repub- 
lic, there  have  been  many  times  when  this 
txKly  has  been  called  upon  to  guide  the  Na- 
tion through  periods  of  extraordinary  difficulty, 
or  to  challenge  the  Nation  to  meet  new  social 
or  moral  obligations. 

The  37th  and  38th  Congresses  met  the 
challenge  of  saving  the  Union,  The  60th  Con- 


gress launched  a  penod  of  progressive  reform, 
the  73d  Congress  launched  the  New  Deal. 
and  the  89th  Congress  launched  the  Great 
Society  The  97th  Congress  radically  cut  taxes 
and  restructured  government. 

And  for  what  will  this— the  i02o  Congress- 
tie  remembered'' 

If  we  were  to  ask  the  American  people 
today  to  describe  this  Congress,  t  fear  we 
would  hear  a  great  deal  about  bounced 
checks,  strident  partisanship,  and  inflam- 
matory debate — and  very-  little  about  sut>- 
stantive  accomplishments.  We  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  change  that  impression.  We  have  the 
opportunity  to  have  this  Congress  remem- 
bered as  the  Congress  which  had  the  guts  to 
put  this  country  back  on  the  road  to  fiscal  in- 
tegrity 

There  is  no  issue  on  which  this  body  will 
vote  this  session  that  will  have  greater  impact 
on  the  future  of  our  Nation  than  that  which  we 
are  considering  today  It  is  the  oefming  issue 
of  this  Congress, 

During  this  debate,  we  will  hear  that  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  is.  First,  completely 
unnecessary  and  useless;  second,  a  draco- 
nian  measure  which  will  bring  us  to  economic 
ruin;  or  third,  a  certain  salvation  from  eco- 
nomic rum.  It  IS  none  of  these 

To  those  who  argue  it  isn't  necessary,  say- 
ing that  we  do  not  need  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  because  Congress  already  has  all 
of  the  powers  it  needs  to  balance  the  budget 
IS  like  saying  that  we  really  do  not  neea  laws 
against  speeding  because  automobiles  are  all 
equipped  with  brakes  and  speedometers.  It 
may  be  technically  accurate,  but  it  sure 
doesn't  stand  up  in  a  reality  check 

Of  course  Congress  has  all  of  the  tools  it 
needs  to  balance  the  budget — )us1  like  an  ad- 
dict theoretically  has  all  of  the  mental  tools  he 
needs  to  stop  poisoning  his  body  with  drugs — 
but.  just  as  the  drug  user  is  addicted  to  the 
chemicals  he  injects  or  snorts  into  his  body, 
the  Congress  and  the  people  we  represent 
have  become  addicted  to  programs  whose 
costs  have  risen  beyond  our  ability  to  pay.  and 
to  a  philosophy  that  it  is  OK  to  spend  money 
we  do  not  have.  And.  just  like  the  vast  major- 
ity of  addicts  must  be  externally  restrained  and 
gradually  forced  off  of  the  addictive  drugs,  so 
must  we  force  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  off  of  the  addiction  of  oeficit  financing. 

To  those  who  say  it  is  dracoman  and  will 
cause  economic  rum.  what  could  be  more  dra- 
conian  than  bankrupting  the  country  with 
debf  What  could  be  more  draconian  than 
mortgaging  our  children's  future''  What  could 
be  more  draconian  than  endangering  the  fu- 
ture of  Social  Security  and  Medicare  by  drain- 
ing the  Treasury  to  pay  the  interest  on  our 
debf 

To  those  who  say  it  will  be  a  cure-all.  it 
won't — but.  It  IS  a  necessary  step.  We  need — 
and  the  American  people  need — ^the  discipline 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  to  help  us 
break  our  horrible  addiction  to  spending  what 
we  do  not  have.  We  need  this  amendment  to 
make  it  clear  to  those  of  us  here— and  to  our 
constituents  back  home — that  we  have  to  pay 
for  what  we  receive 

But.  you  say.  we  can  dc  that  without  an 
amendment.  Can  we''  We  have  given  no  indi- 
cation that  we  can. 

In  this  week  alone,  we  have  been  askea  to 
vote  on  legislation  to  spend  S2  billion  we  do 
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not  have  to  assist  our  cities  it  is  a  worthy 
cause,  but  we  do  not  have  the  money— and 
yet  we  were  asked  to  vote  (or  it  m  spite  ot  the 
deficit  It  this  balanced  budget  amendment 
were  in  eflect,  we  could  not  pass  such  a 
measure— unless  we  cut  expenditures  else- 
where or  raised  additional  revenue  It  will  force 
us  to — and  help  us  to — put  each  vote  in  prop- 
er (serspective 

No,  this  measure  will  not  be  a  cure-all,  but 
it  IS  necessary.  It  will  be  helptul. 

The  I02d  Congress  has  the  opportunity  to 
be  remembered  (or  something  besides  scan- 
dals and  partisan  bickering  We  have  the  op- 
portunity to  do  something  good  (or  our  con- 
stituents— and  (or  their  children  We  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  something  good  tor  America. 
It  IS  about  time  we  did 

Mr  SMITH  of  Ore^'on.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  tjentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Bohulkkt]. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Slenholm  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  'obscene"  is  a  word 
that  is  used  quite  frequently  in  this 
town,  and  for  years  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  tjrappled  to 
find  a  definition  of  the  word  "obscene." 

They  have  not  succeeded.  But  I  can 
tell  you  all  what  is  obscene:  A  $4  tril- 
lion national  debt  is  obscene,  a  $4  tril- 
lion national  debt  that  requires  us  to 
spend  S784  million  every  sin^'le  day  just 
in  interest  on  that  national  debt.  That 
does  not  feed  anybody  or  clothe  any- 
body or  educate  anybody  or  take  care 
of  anybody's  health  care  needs.  That  is 
S784  million  every  24  houi-s  just  to  serv- 
ice the  national  debt.  I  am  not  overly 
excited  about  the  balanced  budijet 
amendment,  and  I  have  been  like  a  lot 
of  my  colleagues  not  one  to  worship  on 
the  altar  of  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment; hut  the  facts  dictate  that  wo 
have  to  be  forced  into  action.  I  would 
like  to  think  that  we  have  the  resolve, 
that  we  could  do  it  on  our  own,  but  we 
fail  year  after  year  after  year  And  for 
those  of  you  in  this  Chamber  who  are 
not  listenuikT  to  the  American  people, 
let  me  tell  you  what  they  are  saying 
loud  and  dear  "Get  your  house  in 
order.  ' 

Support  Stenholm. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Oregon  Mr  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  (-on-sume  to 
the  kfentleman  from  New  Mexu  o  (Mr 
Skken]. 

Mr  SKKKN  .Mr  Chairman,  1  thank 
the  kjentleman  for  yieldinjf  time  to  me. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in  stronjf  sup- 
port of  the  Stenholm  substitute. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  wish  to  express  my  firm 
support  tor  House  Joint  Resolution  290,  estat>- 
lishing  a  balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
US.  Constitution  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cospwn- 
sor  ot  this  historic  legislation 

The  growing  Federal  deficit  and  national 
debt  remain  the  most  important  problem  lacing 
our  Nation  We  have  lost  control  of  the  budget 
process  The  Federal  deficit  has  been  growing 
exponentially  for  the  past  decade,  skyrocket- 
ing from  S83  billion  in  1980  to  more  than  S416 
billion   this   year    Such   shocking   excess   e< 


penditures  drive  up  interest  rates,  stunt  eco 
nomic  grovAh.  reduce  productivity,  and  ulti- 
mately wither  our  economy 

Each  year  brings  the  addition  of  billions  of 
dollars  of  extra  debt  In  tact,  our  national  debt 
of  S<1  trillion  increases  by  approximately 
512,000  per  second  In  fiscal  year  1993  alone, 
we  will  spend  S3i5  billion — the  largest  single 
expenditure  in  the  Federal  budget— )ust  to  fi- 
nance the  debt,  without  reducing  it  a  single 
penny  If  our  national  debt  is  not  sigmdcantly 
reduced,  interest  payments  will  continue  to 
grow  to  the  point  that  they  further  crowd  out 
other  forms  of  Federal  spending,  eventually 
forcing  the  reduction  of  entitlement  expendi- 
tures, including  Social  Security.  )ust  to  finance 
debt  interest  payments 

We  cannot  afford  not  to  balance  the  budget. 
We  are  stealing  away  the  hopes  of  productiv- 
ity, of  meaningful  )Obs  and  livable  wages,  and 
of  an  economic  climate  conducive  to  entrepre- 
neurship  and  opportunity  from  our  children 

Many  ot  those  who  oppose  the  passage  of 
a  balanced  budget  amendment  claim  that  it 
cannot  substitute  for  fiscal  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  Congress  I  agree  completely  But  I 
lind  it  ironic  that  the  proponents  of  this  argu- 
ment often  hold  the  most  fiscally  irresponsible 
records  in  Congress 

The  enforcement  ot  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  wont  always  be  popular  Pro- 
grams could  be  cut,  benefits  may  be  capped, 
propiosed  infrastructure  protects  may  go  un- 
funded, salaries  may  be  frozen,  and  some 
taxes  may  be  raised  During  the  right  thing  is 
not  always  easy,  but  it  is  still  the  best  thing  to 
do  I  am  pleased  to  fully  support  House  Joint 
Resolution  290,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  likewise 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr  Chairman. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  ^'entleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr  McCkkkyI 

Mr,  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
colleatfues,  I  am  struck  by  the  lack  of 
sutist^intive  arguments  that  we  hear 
from  the  opponents  of  a  lialanced  hudvr- 
et  amemlment.  I  mean  the.v  all  come 
up  hi'ii'  and  rail  akrainst  amendm^  the 
Constitution  to  require  a  balanced 
budget,  that  If  we  do  so,  we  are  Kointf 
to  have  a  very  tou>fh  decision,  it  is 
Rolni;  to  be  touffh.  there  is  troinjr  to  be 
pain  and  suffenni,'  But  are  you  apainst 
the  concept  of  a  balanced  t>uil>fet?  I 
have  not  heard  anybody  come  to  the 
door  and  sa.v  we  ou^:ht  not  have  a  bal- 
anced budk'et.  Well,  if  you  are  for  a  bal- 
anced budtret,  then  what  could  you  pos- 
sibly have  atrainst  a  constitutional 
amendment  requinnjr  the  bud>jet  of  the 
United  Slates  to  be  balanced?  I  do  not 
understand.  If  it  is  good,  let  us  put  It  in 
the  Constitution:  if  it  Is  bad.  say  so. 
But  I  do  not  hear  the  opponents  sayini; 
that.  I  think  they  know  it  is  Kood  and 
it  belontfs  in  the  Constitution. 

D  1650 

Mr  I'ANETTA  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  collea>;ues.  I 
bcK'an  this  debate  by  sayintj  this  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  important  debates 
that  we  can  conduct  in  the  House  of 
Rf-presentatives  when   we  consider  an 
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amendment  to  this  Naiiun  ;<  iiuksi  .sa- 
cred, our  Constitution,  and  I  want  to 
take  this  time  to  commend  all  of  those, 
the  authors  of  the  various  amend- 
ments, those  who  have  joined  in  this 
debate,  because  1  believe  everyone  sin- 
cerely desires  to  try  to  deal  with  what 
I  believe  is  the  most  serious  crisis  that 
confronts  this  Nation  today,  our  defi- 
cit. 

I  just  do  not  fundamentally  believe. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  answer  lies  in  a 
constitutional  amendment.  No  amend- 
ment balances  the  budget.  No  amend- 
ment makes  the  toutfh  choices  that 
need  to  be  made.  And  no  amendment 
will  pive  us  the  courage,  the  tjuts  and 
the  leadership  to  make  those  tou^h 
choices. 

History  has  been  mentioned  during 
this  debate  a  number  of  times,  about 
what  kind  of  heritage  we  want  to  leave 
our  children,  and.  surely,  none  of  us 
want  to  leave  the  heritage  of  a  huge 
deficit  to  our  children  and  their  chil- 
dren. 

But  neither  do  we  want  to  leave  a 
lasting  constitutional  memorial  to  the 
failure  of  leadership  in  the  1990's.  and 
that  is  what  this  amendment  con- 
stitutes. 

Our  forefathers  left  the  greatest  her- 
itage to  all  of  us  and  to  our  children  in 
the  Constitution,  and  for  200  years  that 
Constitution  has  worked,  not  just  be- 
cause of  the  document,  but  because 
there  were  people  and  Presidents  who 
wanted  to  make  it  work. 

Deficits  are  not  new.  They  are  not 
new  at  all.  Deficits  have  been  faced  by 
'28  of  the  41  Presidents  of  this  country. 

Thomas  Jefferson  has  l)een  men- 
tioned here  as  supporting  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  Thomas  Jefferson 
reduced  the  deficit  during  his  adminis- 
tration by  34  percent.  James  Monroe 
faced  deficits  after  the  War  of  1812  and 
reduced  them:  .John  Quincy  Adams,  by 
40  percent;  Andrew  Jackson  reduced 
deficits  by  93  percent:  President  Pierce. 
Johnson.  Grant.  Hayes.  Arthur,  Cleve- 
land, Harrison,  Mi  Kinley,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Harding,  Coolidge,  Harry 
Truman.  Every  one  of  them  reduced 
deficits,  and  they  did  not  need  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  do  it. 

Here  we  are  at  the  end  of  the  cold 
war,  and  what  is  President  Bush  sa.v- 
ing,  and  what  are  the  Members  of  the 
I02d  Congress  saying?  We  are  sa.ving, 
"We're  so  weak,  were  so  cowardly, 
we're  so  helpless,  that  we've  got  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  Untied 
States  to  give  us  a  little  spine."  That 
IS  not  the  heritage  that  I  want  to  leave 
for  my  children. 

.My  parents  came  to  this  country  as 
immigrants.  They  did  not  need  a  law  to 
tell  them  they  had  to  sacrifice  to  give 
their  children  a  better  life,  and  we  do 
not  need  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  tell  us  that  we  have  to  sacrifice  to 
give  our  children  a  better  life. 

.Mr  Chairman,  this  issue  is  not  going 
to  go  away  with  or  without  a  constitu- 
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iional  .iinerulmcnt.  and  I  do  not  intend 
for  it  to  L'n  away  Tiecause  I  will  bring  to 
the  floor  an  enforcement  procedure  to 
move  us  toward  a  balanced  budget  with 
tough  enforcement  regardless  of  what 
hapiit^-ns.  Because  it  is  in  the  day-to- 
day battle.^  on  this  floor  that  we  decide 
whether  we  reduce  the  deficit  or  not. 

That,  my  colleagues,  is  what  our 
forefathers  intended.  The.v  wanted  us 
to  fight  thc-ic  battles  each  day  on  this 
floor.  That  is  what  will  determine  the 
quality  of  the  character  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  institution  and  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
is  that  which  will  determine  the  true 
strength  of  our  constitution,  of  our- 
selves and  of  our  democracy. 

Please  stand  with  history  and  reject 
thi.s  constitutional  amendment. 

.Mr.  STENHOL.M.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (.Mr.  R.'W]. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  my 
colleagues  have  argued  that  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  not  needed  to  cor- 
rect a  process  that  produces  a  deficit 
ever.v  year,  and  a  national  debt  of  over 
S3. 8  trillion.  These  na.v-sayers  claim 
that  such  an  amendment  is  impractical 
and  have  listed  all  sorts  of  opinions  as 
to  why  such  an  amendment  would  not 
work. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
have  not  offered  a  single  reasonable  al- 
ternative. Rather,  the.v  onl.v  argue 
doom  and  gloom,  and  snipe  at  the  one 
idea  that  might  work. 

.Mr.  Chairman,  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  ever.v  single  Americans  por- 
tion of  the  national  debt  currently 
stands  at  over  $15,000.  This  is  rising 
every  second,  every  minute,  and  ever.v 
hour  of  every  day.  We  are  driving  our 
grandchildren  and  their  children  deeper 
and  deeper  into  debt.  We  must  stop, 
now! 

The  opponents  would  have  it  con- 
tinue business  as  usual.  Buy  now.  feel 
good,  let  our  future  generations  pick 
up  the  tab. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  stop  this  dis- 
astrous downward  spiral.  Vote  for  the 
Stenholm  constitutional  amendment. 
Put  in  place  the  one  hurdle  that  might 
actually  slow  the  dangerous  practice  of 
borrowing  without  regard  for  our  Na- 
tion's future.  We  cannot  wait  an.v 
longer. 

Mr.  STENHOL.M.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  and  45  seconds  to  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  [Mr.  C.\R- 
PEK].  a  member  who  has  worked  tire- 
lessly over  the  last  several  hours,  days, 
weeks,  months,  and  years  to  get  us  to 
the  point  today  where  we  are  in  this 
debatr 

Mr.  C.'Mil'KR,  .Mr,  t'h.ui-nian.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (.Mi-.  Stk.n- 
HOLM)  for  yielding  this  time  to  me.  I 
want  to  thank  him  for  his  strong  lead- 
ership and  for  enabling  me  to  pull  in 
harness  with  him  and  with  many  of  our 
colleagues  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  came  here  ID 
years  ago  to  this  body.  I  was  not  con- 


vinced that  we  needed  a  constitutional 
.iniendment  to  require  Presidents  to 
lead  on  an  issue  as  important  as  this 
one  and  to  raise,  at  least  somewhat, 
the  threshold  of  difficulty  for  the  Con- 
gress to  unbalance  budgets. 

In  1974.  when  we  passed  the  Budget 
Reform  .\ct.  our  national  debt  stood  at 
$483  billion.  In  1981.  when  we  passed  the 
law  called  Gramm-Latta.  our  national 
debt  stood  at  $994  billion.  In  1985.  when 
we  passed  Gramm-Rudman  I.  our  na- 
tional debt  stood  at  $1.8  trillion.  In 
li*87.  when  we  passed  Gramm-Rudman 
II.  our  national  debt  had  risen  to  $2.3 
trillion.  In  1990.  when  we  passed  the  5- 
.vear  deficit  reduction  plan,  our  na- 
tional debt  stood  at  $3.2  trillion.  .\nd. 
we  are  still  counting.  We  will  add  more 
than  $300  billion  this  year,  and  we  will 
add  more  than  $300  billion  next  year. 
.4s  far  as  the  e.ve  can  see.  we  see  more 
red  ink. 

When  I  came  here.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
believed  that  Presidents  would  have 
the  courage  to  lead.  I  have  not  seen 
that  with  respect  to  our  fiscal  policy.  If 
there  is  no  other  portion  of  our  amend- 
ment that  deserves  to  be  adopted,  it  is 
the  requirement  that,  in  1998.  the  next 
person  that  we  elect  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States  will  be  required  to 
submit  a  budget  that  is  in  balance  in 
that  year.  Not  3  years  down  the  line. 
Not  4  years  down  the  line,  not  5  .years 
down  the  line,  but  in  that  year.  And. 
having  required  the  President  to  do  so. 
we  in  the  Congress  would  have  some  re- 
sponsibility, too.  Could  we  then  unbal- 
ance that  budget?  I  bet  we  can.  Yes  we 
could.  Would  we  need  a  three-fifths 
vote  to  do  that?  Yes,  we  should  raise 
the  threshold  of  difficulty  to  that  level. 

Many  of  our  phones  rang  off  the  hook 
this  week.  Senior  citizens,  our  friends 
in  the  labor  unions,  other  special  inter- 
est groups:  "For  God's  sake."  they 
would  sa.v.  "please  don't  vote  for  that 
amendment.  " 

Well,  let  me  tell  my  colleagues  who 
has  not  called  us  this  week:  my  young 
sons.  Ben  and  Christopher,  have  not 
called.  Our  thiidren  and  grandchildren 
have  not  phoned.  Their  generations  are 
the  ones  who  have  the  most  at  stake  m 
the  issue  before  us  today.  What  do  they 
have  to  look  forward  to?  What  stand- 
ard of  living  can  they  expect  if  nothing 
changes''  Real  famil.v  income  will  not 
grow:  It  will  contract.  Real  wages  in 
this  country  will  continue  to  drop,  not 
rise.  Productivity  in  this  country  will 
grow  little,  if  at  all.  Americans  are  not 
investing  to  make  us  more  productive 
as  a  nation.  There  is  little  to  invest. 
Our  Federal  Government  deficit  is  con- 
suming most  of  what  we  save. 

If  we  do  not  pass  this  amendment, 
what  will  we  do"'  I  ask  m.v  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [.Mr.  F.\- 
.n'KTT.a].  what  will  we  do?  How  in  God's 
nam.e  are  we  going  to  muster  the  cour- 
a^'c  to  v(.ite  for  any  kind  of  tough  en- 
forcement package  that  you  bring  for- 
ward if  we  can't  adopt,  and  take  this 
first  step  today'.' 


.Mr.  PANETT.A.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

.Mr.  CARPER.  No.  I  do  not  have  the 
time. 

Mr.  PANETT.\.  Just  do  it.  just  do  it. 

Mr.  CARPER.  My  colleagues,  if  we  do 
not  take  this  step  today,  we  are  un- 
likely to  take  the  others  that  are  need- 
ed later  this  year.  We  are  certainly  not 
going  to  have  a  candidate  for  President 
who  will  muster  the  courage  to  unveil 
to  the  .American  people  a  meaningful 
deficit  reduction  package.  Absent  the 
moral  force  of  the  constitution  and  the 
political  shield  that  the  constitution 
could  provide,  the  next  President  is  un- 
likely to  lead  us  back  to  fiscal  sanity. 
Absent  Presidential  leadership,  the 
next  Congress  will  not  lead  our  Nation 
either. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]. 

Mr.  DICKINSON  Mr  Chairman  !  came  to 
this  House  28  years  ago.  intending  to  leave  a 
government  that  was  smaller,  no!  bigger 
Since  that  lime.  Government  has  grown  un- 
controllably and  spending  is  completely  out  of 
control.  There  is  no  discipline  or  shame 

The  deficit  problem  is  a  direct  result  of  un- 
controlled spending,  not  a  lack  of  revenue 
Taxpayer  monies  have  been  poured  down  a 
hole  that  will  take  generations  to  get  out  of, 
and  the  ones  that  dug  it  are  waving  shovels 
yelling  something  about  the  sky  tailing  i'  we 
pass  the  amendment 

There  are  many  in  the  House  that  oppose 
the  balanced  budget  amendment  because  it 
will  prevent  Congress  from  breaking  budget 
agreements  and  avoiding  spending  controls. 
The  balanced  budget  amendment  conflicts 
with  their  primary  goal — expansion  of  the  wel- 
fare State 

We  have  had  an  kinds  ot  solutions  tc  the 
debt  in  various  shapes,  sizes  and  forms,  but 
they  were  simply  shadows  lost  in  election  year 
nights,  Gramm-Latla.  Gramm-Rudman, 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  various  budget 
agreements — all  well  meaning,  but  ir^  the  end. 
ignored. 

There  is  no  question  m  my  mina  that  the 
deficit  problem  is  rooted  m  the  spending  habits 
of  Congress,  The  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment is  the  only  tool  remaining  to  save  our 
children  from  the  burden  of  irresponsibility 

.Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  .Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  esteemed  whip, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  GlNG- 
KICH], 

D  ITIX) 

.Mr.  GINGRICH  .Mr  Chairmian.  let 
me  first  say  that  I  want  to  recognize 
the  extraordinary  bipartisan  effort 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Stenholm].  the  gentleman  from  Or- 
egon [Mr.  Smith],  and  all  of  the  team 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  has  put  together. 
We  are  faced  with  a  clear  choice.  If 
the  current  deficits  are  okay,  vote 
no  '.  if  a  huge  debt  is  OK.  vote  "no": 
if  skyrocketing  interest  payments  are 
OK.  vote  "no":  if  you  think  we  can  go 
on  and  on  without  change,  vote  "no." 
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But  if  you  believe  the  lime  has  come  to 
set  down  a  marker  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  insist  on  a  balanced  budg- 
et, to  reciuire  real  chancre,  if  you  think 
that  it  IS  patently  clear  that  In  fact 
Contrress  has  not  had  the  will  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  and  Presidents  have 
not  submitted  balanced  budkjet.s.  and 
that  therefore  we  simply  must  chan^je 
and  insist  on  a  balanced  budK'er.  then  I 
would  sutrtrest  that  the  only  step  that 
makes  any  sense,  the  only  step  that 
has  any  hope  of  workintr.  is  to  vote 
"yes." 

This  has  been  a  bipartisan  effort  on 
both  sides  to  truly  come  to^,'ether.  to 
try  to  do  somethin^r  for  America.  I 
think  our  children  and  grandchildren 
deserve  a  commitment  to  a  balanced 
budget,  to  controlling  the  deficit,  and 
to  controlling  spending,  and  I  urge  a 
yes  vote. 

Mr.  PANKTT.A  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman   from    Arkansas   (Mr.    Alex- 

ANDKR]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDKR.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Congress  cannot  substitute  a  process 
for  a  policy.  I  oppose  the  Stenholm 
amendment  because  it  represents  ex- 
actl.v  what  is  wrong  with  Washington 
When  you  do  not  want  to  or  cannot 
make  the  tough  choices — pass  the 
buck  When  the  vacuum  of  leadership 
in  Washmgton  is  exposed  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  do  anything  it  takes,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  to  create  the  per- 
ception of  doing  something. 

The  main  problem  with  this  amend- 
ment is  that  It  pretends  to  he  some- 
thing that  It  is  not.  It  pretends  to  be  a 
policy  that  will  lialance  the  budget  a 
magic  formula  for  curing  all  our  budg- 
etary problems.  Don't  be  fooled  by  the 
slick  packaging.  All  this  amendment 
will  do  is  lengthen  and  complicate  the 
budget  process.  All  it  will  do  is  add 
more  layers  of  procedural  redtape  to 
the  process,  and  in  so  doing  it  will  only 
serve  to  add  to  the  already  destructive 
budgetary  gridlock. 

The  budget  cannot  be  balanced  by 
words  promising  fiscal  responsibility 
The  budget  can  only  be  balanced 
through  a  systematic  plan  of  action 
which  requires  that  the  elected  offi- 
cials of  this  country  make  the  difficult 
choices.  This  is  precisely  where  the 
Stenholm  amendment  fails— this  is  ex- 
actly where  it  pretends  to  bt-  some- 
thing it  is  not 

Mr.  PANPrrTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley]. 
the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  |Mr  Foley]  is  recog- 
nized for  A'  2  minutes. 

Mr  FOLEY.  .Mr  Chairman,  this  is  a 
momentous  vote  for  the  House  and  for 
the  country  1  think  it  is  obvious  that 
both  proponents  and  opponents  of  this 
constitutional  amendment  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  state  of  our  coun- 


try's fiscal  health,  about  the  enoiriMus 
deficits,  and  about  the  huge  dcl)t  that 
is  burdening  our  economic  future.  The 
good  intentions  of  Members  on  both 
sides  should  be  stated  and  conceded. 

The  speaker  that  just  left  the  well, 
the  distinguished  Republican  whip,  is 
flat   out   wrong   when    he  says  a   vote 
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the  requirement  of  supermajorities.  60 
percent,  three-fifths  of  all  who  sit  in 
this  Chamber  and  in  the  other  body, 
and  in  doing  so.  give  enormous  new 
power  to  minorities  over  the  majority. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  racial  minorities, 
ethnic  minorities,  or  even  the  politic.il 
minority  in  this  Chamber  which  hap- 
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against  this  amendment  is  a  vote  for     pens  at  this  particular  time  to  be  the 


national  debt  and  national  deficits,  a 
vote  for  continued  high-interest  rates 
and  so  on. 

Nobody  in  this  Chamber  has  come 
forward  here  to  argue  for  the  continu- 
ation of  national  debt  at  the  levels  we 
are  experiencing  it  or  the  deficit.  But 
for  some  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
imagine  an  administration  now  claim- 
ing to  be  so  firmly  committed  to  this 
amendment  that  for  12  .years,  both 
under  President  Bush  and  his  prede- 
cessor, has  not  on  even  one  occasion 
submitted  or  recommended  to  Congress 
levels  of  spending  that  would  balance 
the  Federal  budget.  According  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  even  if 
one  assumes  that  all  of  their  legisla- 


Republican  Party.  It  could  be  the 
Democratic  Party  in  the  future.  What  I 
am  speaking  of  is  the  incentive  that 
such  a  requirement  gives  to  any  fac- 
tions who  wish  to  organize,  whether  re- 
gionally, industrially,  for  any  special 
purpose,  to  block  what  might  be  nec- 
essary in  a  time  of  recession  or  na- 
tional emergency. 

With  a  forced  balancing  of  a  budget 
in  a  time  of  recession,  we  could  see 
that  recession  steadily  deepening,  per- 
haps into  a  depression,  and  the  loss  of 
any  kind  of  flexibiliTy  in  dealing  with 
the  country's  problems. 

It  is  true  in  most  years  we  should 
have  a  balanced  budget,  just  as  in  some 
years  we  should  have  surpluses  rather 


tive  priorities  were  enacted  and  all  of    than  a  merely  balanced  budget.  But  thf 

risk  of  default  on  Government  securi- 
ties which  could  occur  with  this  pro- 
ixjsed  amendment  would  not  only  not 
help  balance  the  budget,  it  would  cre- 
ate the  problem  of  interest  rates  being 
immediately  raised  for  U.S.  Govern- 
ment securities  and  all  interest  rates 
in  the  country.  F^ionomic  disasters  can 
occur  as  a  result  of  this  attempted  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

The  interposition  of  the  courts  is  an- 
other grave  problem  here.  Judge  Bork 
wrote  me  a  letter  a  year  ago  in  which 
he  said  that  the  idea  that  the  courts 
could  settle  disputes  arising  under  the 
amendment  was  either  a  vain  hope  or  a 
dismal  prospect. 

The  idea  of  hundreds  of  lawsuits 
being  filed,  even  if  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  Attorneys  General  are  the 
only  ones  who  have  standing,  risks  the 


their  estimates  were  to  come  true  this 
would  not  have  been  the  case. 

But  that  is  the  past.  The  question  is: 
What  happens  for  the  future? 

We  are  now  presented  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  only  by  a  constitutional 
amendment,  only  by  amending  the  fun- 
damental document  of  this  country. 
can  either  a  President  or  a  Congress 
summon  the  courage  and  determina- 
tion to  deal  with  the  fundamental  fis- 
cal problems  of  the  Nation. 

What  a  shame— a  shame  to  suggest 
that  neither  Members  of  Congress  nor 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
whoever  they  may  be.  are  able  to  act 
responsibly  and  courageously,  and  we 
have  to  have  the  artificial,  as  it  were, 
demand  of  the  Constitution  behind  us. 

The  Constitution  will  not  balance  the 
budget.    It    will    not    bestow    courage 


automatically  upon  its  ratification,  if    intervention  of  the  least  representative 


it  should  be  ratified,  to  see  to  it  that 
budgets  would  be  balanced. 

Only  with  the  political  will  that  so 
many  say  is  missing  will  that  occur.  If 
one  thinks  that  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  will  automatically  guaran- 
tee that  essential  element  or  prevent 
any  evasion  of  it.  they  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  what  has  happened  in  the 
States  as  they  have  dealt  with  similar 
questions.  The  creation  of  new  man- 
dates to  State  and  local  authorities, 
the  regulation  of  business  to  impose 
upon  the  private  sector  responsibilities 
now  borne  by  the  Federal  Government. 
100  different  things  could  be  done. 

My  concern  Is  that  It  will  make  the 
task  of  fiscal  responsibility  more  dif- 
ficult, more  complicated,  and  more  elu- 
sive, if  we  adopt  this  amendment  than 
if  we  reject  It, 

To  put  it  bluntly,  to  adopt  the 
amendment  will  make  the  problem 
worse  -worse- not  better,  particularly 
because  the  amendment  would  impose 


of  our  national  branches  of  govern- 
ment, the  judiciary,  entering  into  the 
most  fundamental  responsibility  of 
free  men  and  women  to  determine  the 
course  of  how  the  assets  and  resources 
of  the  country  should  he  applied  and  to 
what  purposes. 

Members,  we  all  want  to  see  the  defi- 
cit reduced.  We  must  do  it.  If  half  of 
the  courage  expressed  in  the  rhetoric 
presented  today  in  support  of  this 
amendment  will  stand  behind  a  pro- 
posal which  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  will  shortly  produce  on  the 
floor,  we  can  establish  the  process  to 
reduce  the  deficit. 

Let  us  summon  the  courage  that  rhe- 
torically is  so  broad  in  this  House 
today  and  apply  it  to  the  ta.sk  of  reduc- 
ing the  deficit,  of  restoring  fiscal  san- 
ity to  the  country,  but  let  us  do  it  by 
sparing  the  Constitution. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  I  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Barton]. 


Mr  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  fir.<t  want  to  thank  the  4.S 
Democrats  and  \m  Republicans  who 
voted  for  the  Barton-Tauzin  amend- 
ment. We  had  an  honest  debate,  an  up- 
or-down  vote,  and  I  think  that  is  all 
one  can  .i.-^k  for  in  a  democracy.  My 
amendment  did  not  win,  and  so  now  I 
am  very  proud  to  pin  on  the  Stenholm- 
Smith  balanced  budget  amendment 
pin. 

It  is  a  very  workable  amendment,  it 
is  a  very  practical  amendment.  It  re- 
quires the  President  to  submit  a  bal- 
anced budget,  it  requires  the  Congres.s 
to  pa.ss  a  balanced  budget,  it  requires  a 
60-percent  vote  to  borrow  money,  a  60- 
[x-rcent  vote  to  raise  the  debt  ceiling. 
It  has  an  effective  implementation 
clause,  and  a  fair  effective  date  of  1998. 
It  also  has  a  very  effective  act  of  war 
and  military  conflict  clause. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  those  people  that 
said  we  should  have  the  courage  to  do 
it  anyway,  let  me  simply  say  we  have 
not  had  a  balanied  budget  in  2'3  years, 
since  1969.  The  Presidents  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  talked  about  are  dead. 
The  Congressmen  that  helped  them 
pass  tho.se  budgets,  with  the  exception 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whittkn]  and  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  N.^TC-HKK],  are  no  longer  in 
office. 

.Mr.  Chairman,  if  one  is  in  doubt,  the 
past  has  failed.  Let  us  look  to  the  fu- 
ture. Let  us  vote  for  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Smith]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Stenhol.M]. 

It  is  not  a  panacea,  it  is  not  a  perfect 
solution,  but  it  is  the  first  step.  And  if 
we  do  not  have  the  first  step,  we  can- 
not have  the  second  step. 
Let  us  vote  for  .Stenhohn-Smith. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  tne  remaindei-  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIR.MAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Smith]  is  recognized 
for  ;}  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  first  want  to  thank  my  friend,  the 
i:entleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  .Ste.nholm], 
who  hiis  worked  with  me,  and  I  with 
him,  over  these  many  years.  It  has 
been  a  joyful  experience  and  a  hands-on 
kind  of  relationship  I  will  always  cher- 
ish. 

n  1710 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  last  2  days 
and  the  last  10  years,  in  fact  since  I 
have  been  here.  I  have  listened  to  the 
siime  charges  made.  It  is  the  President 
of  the  United  States  fault. 

Well,  I  recall  exactly  that  when  I  ar- 
rived there  w;vs  a  $1  trillion  debt,  that 
IS  true.  Now  there  is  a  $4  trillion  debt. 
That  is  true.  We  have  had  two  Presi- 
dents, but  the  same  Congress.  Maybe 
the  President  is  at  fault  here.  But  what 
about  the  Congress.' 

Does  not  Congress  spenii  money''  If 
my  colleagues  want  to  help  us  control 
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the  President,  join  in  this  amendment. 
That  IS  what  it  is  about.  It  is  about 
(  ontrollmg  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

We  have  heard  that  this  program  will 
be  thrown  into  the  courts.  We  have 
heard  it  impacts  Social  Security,  Medi- 
care. Medicaid,  agriculture,  the  heav- 
ens will  collapse,  my  goodness  gra- 
cious, if  this  should  pass. 

Do  my  colleagues  know  who  they  are 
listening  to'?  They  are  listening  to  the 
big  spenders  who  have  been  here  all 
this  time.  They  are  listening  to  the 
problem,  not  the  solution.  We  are  going 
to  help  you  with  the  solution,  if  you 
will  help  us  pass  this  amendment. 

The  opponents  have  said  that  the 
amendment  will  not  work.  We  are 
going  to  simply  ignore  it.  while  at  the 
same  time  they  argue  interestingly 
enough,  it  is  going  to  devastate  the 
economy.  That  is  a  blatant  contradic- 
tion, obviously. 

It  will  work,  and  that  is  the  trouble- 
some part  for  some  here. 

Opponents  have  said  the  amendment 
assumes  all  kinds  of  false,  rosy  sce- 
narios. Wrong. 

I  understand  the  frustration  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  simply  because  a  bipartisan 
majority  of  his  own  committee  sup- 
ports this  balanced  budget  amendment. 
Does  that  not  illustrate  the  division 
between  us?  Does  it  not  demonstrate 
the  need  to  develop  a  new  approach  to 
a  very,  very  difficult  deficit  problem. 

And  worst  of  all.  opponents  claim 
that  the  amendment  threatens  Soc'ial 
Security  to  frighten  Americans.  Ameri- 
ca's senior  citizens,  and  to  stampede 
Congress  in  opposing  the  only  answer 
to  the  chronic  deficit  spending  there  is 
around. 

Senior  citizens  have  enough  to  worry 
about  without  being  hara.ssed  and  used 
by  those  who  support  the  same  failed 
system  that  got  us  into  this  mess. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  America  had  better 
prisons,  the  people  would  lock  us  up 
and  throw  away  the  key.  I  ask  my  i  oi- 
leagues.  what  gives  us  the  right  to 
drown  future  generations  in  a  sea  of 
debt'' 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Congress  cannot 
control  deficits  and  we  never  will  with- 
out a  balanced  budget  amendment.  All 
we  can  do  is  point  fingers. 

We  have  heard  it,  but  we  are  all 
guilty.  So  let  us  stop  the 
fingerpointing.  We  have  a  historic  op- 
portunity today  to  do  something  right, 
to  look  to  the  long-term  public  interest 
rather  than  a  short-term  political  gain. 
We  can  fulfill  Thomas  Jefferson's  vi- 
sion of  a  government  that  treats  fiscal 
responsibility  as  a  duty,  not  a  dodge. 
We  can  make  this  country  a  better, 
more  prosperous  place  for  our  children, 
their  children,  and  the  generations  to 
follow.  We  can  unify  this  Government, 
increase  our  responsibility  and  the 
President's  responsibility,  and  we  can 
make    the    measure    of    statesmanship 
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how   much   we  can   save  and   not   how 
much  we  can  spend. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  the  future,  not  the  past. 
Support  the  Stenholm-Smith  balanced 
budget  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm]  has  2U 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENHOLM  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Weiss]. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  all  of  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  magician  David 
Copperfield  made  the  Statue  o1  Liberty  dis- 
appear, tew  people  t>elieved  that  the  statue 
had  actually  left  Liberty  Island.  On  TV  it 
looked  as  though  the  magician  had  performed 
his  intended  feat.  But  i1  anyone  would  have  in- 
vestigated further,  they  would  have  found 
Lady  Liberty  still  standing  as  tall  as  ever 

So  It  goes  enacting  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  balance  the  budget.  Neither  the  Presi- 
dent nor  the  Congress  has  shown  any  inclina- 
tion to  balance  the  Federal  budget  Yet  each 
continues  to  find  ways  to  finesse  the  issue. 

Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush  have  paid 
plenty  of  lip  service  to  the  idea  of  a  balanced 
budget,  but  they  have  never  submitted  a  bal- 
anced budget  to  the  American  people  insteaa 
they  supported  deregulating  government  They 
made  it  easier  for  the  country  to  sink  further 
into  debt  and  despair,  without  providing  anv 
real  solutions 

The  Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
missed  many  opportunities  to  balance  the 
budget,  Gramm-Rudman  I.  Gramm-Rudman  II 
and  the  most  recent  failure — the  Budget  En- 
forcement Act,  Instead  of  cutting  waste.  Con- 
gress folded  to  the  interest  of  defense  spend- 
ing and  pork-barrel  politics  and  further  added 
to  the  Federal  debt. 

Congress  has  even  failed  to  cut  waste  and 
shift  resources  to  respond  to  this  recession 
That  measure  was  defeated  because  we  could 
not  find  a  consensus  large  enough  to  cut 
waste  to  relieve  the  misery  most  Americans 
are  now  feeling 

Many  of  the  individuals  who  defeated  that 
legislation  are  now  touting  support  for  a  t>ai- 
anced  budget  amendment  But  I  have  yet  to 
hear  a  supporter  of  this  amendment  talk  about 
the  specifics  of  balancing  the  budget  i  have 
yet  to  hear  anyone  make  a  commitment  to 
eliminate  programs  in  their  State  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  balarKed  budget. 

No  one  has  talked  about  scrapping  the 
super  collider  to  pay  for  housing.  No  one  has 
proposed  real  cuts  in  star  wars  to  pay  for  the 
growing  Medicare  bill;  and  no  one  has  stood 
up  to  suggest  eliminating  the  space  station  to 
raise  enough  revenue  to  pay  tor  other  vital 
programs  under  a  balanced  budget 

Yet  many  here  today  will  want  to  grab  the 
political  tx)nus  of  voting  on  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

The  American  people,  however,  are  not 
fooled  by  this  debate.  They  know  that  this  is 
not  about  accounting  procedure  or  balancing 
figures  They  understand  that  today's  delaate 
is  really  about  leadership  and  courage — about 
current  priorities  and  future  predicament. 
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The  American  people  cannot  wait  until  to- 
morrow tor  answers  There  is  real  pain  out 
there  There  is  a  great  cry  from  every  city  and 
town  tor  the  Government  to  send  help  But 
nothing  in  the  constitutional  amendment  can 
respond  to  this  kind  ot  emergency  Nothing  in 
these  amendments  can  provide  answers  to 
these  massive  prot)lems 

Last  weel<  the  Labor  Department  reported 
an  unemployment  tigure  ol  7  5  percent  In  Chi- 
cago yesterday.  3.000  people  waited  under 
the  hot  sun  to  apply  tor  1  ot  350  jobs  And  yet 
neither  the  President  nor  sponsors  ot  this 
amendment  have  proposed  a  single  measure 
to  respond  to  their  anguish 

There  is  no  mistaking  that  the  budget  deficit 
IS  one  of  the  most  critical  problems  facing  us 
today  But  at  what  cost  do  we  strike  the  bal- 
ance and  on  whose  back  is  the  burden  laid 

The  world  has  changed  and  the  need  for  a 
large  international  presence  is  over    The  AIDS 
epidemic,  our  crumbling  cities,  poverty,  edu 
cation,   and  environment   should  be  our  new 
priorities 

But  without  a  specific  plan  tor  cuts  and  m 
creases,  a  balanced  budget  amendment  is  tar 
less  a  panacea,  than  a  catalyst  tor  problems 
It  IS  the  type  of  generalized  policymaking  that 
started  this  country  down  the  slippery  slope  of 
the  1980s  And  like  many  of  those  policies, 
these  proposals  are  void  of  direction  and  lack 
a  sound  basis  m  reality 

Today  s  votes  are  one  ot  the  most  important 
votes  ot  this  Congress  For  some,  it  may  be 
one  ot  the  most  important  votes  of  their  ca- 
reers But  for  many,  many  Americans  who 
now  languish  on  the  edge  of  society,  this  vote 
determines  whether  we  bring  them  back  into 
the  told,  or  whether  they  fall  mto  the  abyss 

Congress  can  therefore  continue  in  this  vein 
by  passing  a  constitutional  amendment  or  we 
can  start  anew,  defeat  the  constitutional 
amendments  and  pass  a  budget  resolution  for 
next  year  that  begins  to  reduce  the  deficit  by 
cutting  specific,  wasteful  programs — especially 
in  the  bloated  defense  area— and  which  rec- 
ognizes the  pam  and  responds  to  the  cry  of 
the  American  people 

Mr.  STKNHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myseir  the  balance  of  m.v  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  first  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Smith],  the  tcentlewoman  from  Maine 
(Ms,  S.NoWK).  the  trentleman  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Caki'KK],  the  krentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Moody]  and  all  of  the 
remainin>r  278  losponsors  of  the  bal- 
anced budt:et  amendment  that  we  now 
are  about  to  vote  for.  I  also  want  to 
thank  the  Speaker  for  the  many  cour- 
tesies that  he  and  the  leadership  have 
^fiven  to  us  also  to  get  us  to  this  point 
and  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  (Mr  Pa- 
NKTTA]  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
conducted  the  debate  over  these  last 
many  hours. 

Today,  many  have  talked  about  the 
past,  hut  we  now  must  bet^in  to  talk 
about  the  future.  The  past  we  can  do 
nothing  about.  The  future  we  can  do  a 
lot  about . 

I  have  the  definite  feel  at  this  mo- 
ment that  change  is  in  the  air  and  that 
we  are  about  to  chanjje  that  whii  h  we 


have  all  talked  about  and  that  is  a  S4 
trillion  debt,  tjoine  up  by  $400  billion 
this  year.  $326  billion  next  year,  and  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see.  Unless  we  have 
a  (hantre.  we  have  a  problem. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  motives  of 
anv  Member  Some  have  misinter- 
preted what  I  say  I  respect  the  rijfht  of 
every  Member  to  stand  In  this  Chamber 
and  to  express  themselves.  That  is 
what  it  is  all  about 

It  matters,  thoutfh,  not  how  much  we 
believe  we  are  ri»,'ht.  unless  we  can  con- 
vince 217  of  <mr  colleagues  to  k'O  with 
us.  It  does  not  happen. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have 
chastized  those  of  us  who  support  this 
because  our  record  is  not  pure.  I  sub- 
mit for  the  Hecokd.  ^'oin^r  back  to  1984. 
when  wc  had  the  Roemer  budtret  on  the 
floor,  that  failed  hy  5y  to  338.  Some  of 
us  were  votintr  there,  very  few.  if  any. 
critics  were  votintj.  The  Reid- 
Slatterly-MacKay  vote  in  1985.  56  of  us 
stood  up  for  it  Very  few  of  those  who 
have  criticized  the  278  were  there  when 
a  vote  counted. 

The  Penny  amendment  in  1988.  27  of 
us  stood  up  for  that  one.  Very  few.  if 
any,  stood  up  that  da.v  when  it  would 
have  made  a  difference  with  this  body 
and  not  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue 

But  if  we  want  to  ^et  more  recent, 
lemember  the  firewalls  vote.  And  here, 
with  all  due  respect  to  m.v  chairman, 
with  all  due  respect  to  my  chairman 
and  the  courage  and  all  the  thinirs  that 
he  has  said  so  fervently.  Mr.  Chairman, 
vou  were  not  with  us  that  day.  Vou  be- 
lieved, when  it  was  whether  we  were 
^:oln^?  to  reduce  the  deficit  or  sf)end  it 
at  that  time,  you  were  not  with  us  But 
you  have  been  with  us  most  of  the 
other  times.  I  say  that  respectfully. 

You  look  at  the  votes  over  the  last 
several  days,  the  Kennelly  vote  went 
down.  Thank  ►roodness.  For  the  first 
time  we  be>,'an  to  recotrnize  there  are 
no  cheap  votes.  The  Kyi  amendment 
went  down.  The  Barton  amendment 
went  down  The  Gephardt  amendment 
went  way  down. 

We  are  in  danijer  of  doinp  once  again 
what  the  people  are  blaming  us  for,  all 
talk  and  no  action. 

If  we  vote  this  one  down,  we  will 
have  spent  2  days  and  we  have  accom- 
plished nothing'.  If  we  vote  this  one  up. 
290  of  us  have  committed  that  we  are 
serious,  and  I  would  submit  to  m.v  col- 
leaijues  who  have  been  critical.  I  be- 
lieve It  will  be  much  easier  to  t,'et  218 
votes  to  do  something'  out  of  290  than 
to  (?et  218  votes  out  of  146.  if  you  beat 
us  today 

My  final  point,  please  let  us  not  de- 
cide this  finally  today.  Let  the  people 
decide  Do  not  let  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  one  vote  say  to  the 
people.  •You  have  no  choice."  Let  us 
send  it  to  the  Senate.  Let  us  send  it 
out  to  the  State  letrislatures.  Let  us  let 
the  people  decide.  Let  us  stArt  tomor- 
row with  our  actions,  which  I  am  dedi- 
cated to  do.  Let  us  start  tomorrow. 


The  only  way  we  can  truly  start  to- 
morrow is  to  pass  this  amendment 
today 

Please,  let  us  remember  that  this 
whole  debate  is  not  about  us.  It  is 
about  our  children  and  our  ijrand- 
children.  And  if  we  vote  "no"  toda.v. 
what  are  we  t'Oin^r  to  say  to  them  to- 
morrow'' 

Mr  PORTER  Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
thank  my  colleagues  from  Texas  and  Oregon 
who  have  worked  hard  to  champion  this 
amendment  to  the  House  floor 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  balanced  budget  amendment,  and  I  will 
continue  to  support  its  enactment  But.  in 
doing  so,  I  must  also  temper  my  remarks 
today  with  a  measure  of  regret  No.  I  do  not 
regret  the  fact  that  we  are  amending  our  Con- 
stitution— a  step  I  don't  take  hghtly — what  I  re- 
gret IS  the  lack  of  political  will  and  courage 
which  brought  this  day  upon  us 

No  statute  or  constitutional  amendment. 
however  well-crafted,  can  serve  as  substitute 
tor  courage  and  will  when  it  comes  to  deficit 
reduction  We  have,  in  previous  years,  at- 
tempted institutional  reforms  which  were 
aimed  at  reducing  the  growing  gap  between 
Federal  revenues  and  expenditures 

One  has  only  to  look  at  the  history  ol 
Gramm-Rudman  to  understand  just  how  inef- 
fective the  Systemic  reform  approach  can  be 
In  1985,  we  adopted  the  original  Gramm  Rud- 
man  law.  and  we  claimed  victory  over  the  fis 
cal  insanity  which  plagued  our  budgeting  pro 
cedure  for  over  lO  years  As  soon  as  we  were 
forced  to  identity  and  eliminate  outdated  pro 
grams,  as  soon  as  we  had  to  make  the  hard 
choices,  we  amended  the  law  to  set  higher 
deficit  targets  and  postponed  the  tough  deci- 
sions for  another  day,  another  year,  another 
Congress  The  first  amendment  to  Gramm- 
Rudman  came  only  2  years  after  the  original 
Gramm  Ruddman  II  lasted  only  2  years  before 
rt  was  scrapped  and  replaced  by  the  budget 
Enforcement  Act  ot  1990  Again,  after  only  2 
years  under  the  BFA,  attempts  were  made  in 
this  body  to  break  the  agreement  and  allow 
oflsetting  transfers  t>etween  categories — be- 
tween defense  and  domestic  spending.  Mr 
Chairman — not  between  defense  and  deficit 
reduction. 

No  external  mechanism  can  bnng  fiscal  san- 
ity back  into  this  institution  unless  there  is  a 
collective  will  among  all  the  members  to  solve 
the  problem  We,  as  individual  Members,  must 
stop  insisting  that  the  difficult  decisions  be 
made  on  the  back  of  each  others  priorities 
We  must  find  the  courage  to  spread  the  pam 
of  spending  restraint  across  all  budget  func- 
tions and  augment  this  process  by  the  system- 
atic and  careful  elimination  ot  wasteful  and 
outdated  programs  Without  a  collective  will. 
no  rule  or  law — constitutional  or  otherwise — 
will  do  Our  work  for  us 

In  1983.  our  Nation's  debt  stood  at  Si  1  tril- 
lion Today  it  is  hovering  around  the  S4  trillion 
and  growing  by  over  Si  billion  per  day  In  ad- 
dition, we  are  spending  the  Social  Security  re- 
serves which  were  sold  to  ttie  American  public 
as  their  protection  against  future  liabilities  But 
who's  kidding  whom,  Mr  Chairman  The  tax- 
players  don't  need  the  kind  ot  protection  Con 
gress  is  providing — they  need  protection  from 
Congress  and  its  profligate  spending 
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Mr  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment  But  no  one  should  be- 
lieve  for  a  minute  that  the  deficit  problem  is 
thereby  solved  Only  by  elevating  its  solution 
to  our  No  1  domestic  priority  and  by  placing 
the  economic  opportunity  of  our  children  and 
grandchildren  ahead  of  our  own  are  we  ever 
going  to  put  our  fiscal  house  in  order 

By  allowing  the  proliferation  of  debt  to  con- 
tinue, we  are  destroying  the  standard  of  living 
for  generations  to  come  and  committing  a 
crime  against  our  own  offspring.  That  cnme, 
Mr  Chairman,  is  fiscal  child  abuse.  Not  only 
are  we  saddling  our  Nation's  children  with 
over  S4  trillion  in  national  debt,  but  we  are,  in 
addition,  in  the  process  of  dismantling  their 
Social  Security  system.  A  worker  retiring  in 
1990  at  age  65  paid  only  a  combined  2  per- 
cent of  his  or  her  salary  into  Social  Security  at 
age  20:  20-year-old  workers  today  contribute  a 
combined  rate  of  over  12  percent  to  Social 
Security  alone  In  fact,  taxes  at  all  levels  of 
government  now  absorb  over  50  percent  of 
the  average  wage-earner's  income.  That  is  a 
socialized  economy.  Mr.  Chairman.  That  is 
madness,  and  if  we  let  it  continue,  it  will  de- 
stroy us. 

The  amendment  before  us  today  sets  our 
sights  where  they  must  be.  But  only  political 
will  and  courage — items  seldom  found  within 
this  Chamber  of  late — can  right  the  wrongs  of 
the  last  decade 

Mr  WALKER  Mr  Chairman,  let  the  games 
end  The  deficit  cnsis  we  face  is  too  serious 
and  the  depth  of  the  public's  cynicism  and  de- 
spair too  great  to  permit  the  kind  of  political 
gamesmanship  that  underlies  the  ottering  of 
this  amendment 

It  IS  absolutely  outrageous  that  we  are  being 
asked  to  consider  an  amendment  to  the  LJ  S. 
Constitution,  and  fundamental  law  of  our  land, 
without  even  having  the  text  ol  the  amend- 
ment we  are  to  be  voting  on  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  until  today.  The  au- 
thors of  the  amendment,  cognizant  of  the  ero- 
sion of  support  for  the  amendment  as  it  was 
originally  introduced,  have  been  working  fever- 
ishly to  find  the  magic  formula  that  would  hold 
the  two-thirds  maprity  required  tor  passage 
And  so  we  are  treated  to  this  nth  hour  revi- 
sion I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  that  this  is 
a  far  too  serious  matter  to  be  treated  m  such 
a  cynical  and  cavalier  manner 

Mr  Chairman,  no  one  here  today  would 
deny  the  tremendous  importance  of  reducing 
the  Federal  deficit.  As  interest  payments  claim 
an  ever  larger  percentage  of  the  Federal 
budget,  our  ability  to  make  those  investments 
which  are  critical  to  our  economy  and  to  the 
future  of  our  Nation  is  being  severely  under- 
mined 

Our  future  is  being  mortgaged  by  the  explo- 
sion of  national  indebtedness  that  has  oc- 
curred this  past  decade  That  is  economic 
foolishness  It  is  also  immoral.  We  have  no 
right  to  transfer  onto  future  generations  the 
burden  of  our  own  fiscal  irresponsibility 

But  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
before  us  offers  only  illusion  in  place  of  a  real- 
istic commitment  to  get  our  fiscal  house  in 
order  Indeed,  for  some  of  the  amendment's 
advocates  it  is  little  more  than  a  smokescreen 
to  mask  their  responsibility  for  accepting  the 
supply  side  madness  that  set  us  down  the 
path  ot  economic  destruction.  In  the  words  of 


CBO  Director  Reischauer,  "The  problem  is  not 
the  process,  the  problem  is  the  problem."  We 
need  no  amendment  to  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  land  to  undo  a  terrible  policy  error  that 
was  made  12  years  ago.  We  simply  need  to 
change  the  policy  What  is  needed  is  not  con- 
stitutional change,  but  new  leadership  from  the 
White  House,  new  courage  in  the  Congress  to 
make  the  tough  political  decisions,  and  new 
acceptance  by  the  electorate  of  the  burdens 
that  must  be  assumed  if  we  are  to  restore  our 
Nation's  economic  vitality 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  not  only 
unnecessary.  It  is  also  a  dangerous  trap,  tx)th 
economically  and  politically.  Economically,  it  is 
serously  deficient  in  making  no  distinction  be- 
tween immediate  consumption  and  long-term 
investment.  As  many  of  the  Nation's  leading 
economists  have  warned,  the  Stenholm 
amendment,  by  requiring  that  everything  be 
paid  out  of  current  revenue,  would  discourage 
the  long-term  public  investments  that  are  so 
urgently  needed.  The  cynicism  of  the  amend- 
ment's sponsors  is  revealed  in  the  last  minute 
change  that  has  been  made  in  the  amend- 
ment's effective  date.  By  moving  up  the  date 
of  implementation  to  1998.  the  drafters  would 
insulate  current  Members  of  Cor>gress — and. 
not  so  incidentally,  the  President — from  the  ul- 
timately destructive  consequences  of  their  ac- 
tion. Members  who  vote  for  the  Stenholm 
amendment  will  be  able  to  point  to  their  vote 
as  evidence  of  their  fiscal  responsibility  with- 
out ever  having  to  face  up  to  the  real  costs  of 
this  ill-conceived  constitutional  change. 

Politically,  the  Stenholm  amendment,  by  re- 
quiring a  three-fitths  majority  to  unbalance  the 
budget,  would  enshrine  in  the  constitution  the 
principle  of  minority  rule,  in  which  a  small 
number  of  Members  could  hold  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  hostage.  With  a  40-percent  mi- 
nority permitted  to  block  action,  the  proposed 
amendment  would  virtually  guarantee  more 
rather  than  less  policy  gridlock 

Equally  frightening,  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  risks  involving  the  courts  in 
adjudicating  its  various  provisions  for  years  to 
come  It  IS  likely,  indeed,  that  the  courts  would 
be  dragged  into  the  debate  over  national 
budget  pnonties— virtually  insuring  the 
compounding  of  or  economic  crisis  with  a  con- 
stitutional crisis.  Moreover,  it  would  seem  rath- 
er unlikely  that  most  Americans  would  be  very 
enthusiastic  with  the  prospect  of  unelected 
judges  involving  themselves  in  the  making  of 
national  economic  policy.  The  Stenholm 
amendment  proposes  a  dangerous  shift  of 
power  to  the  judicial  branch,  and  its  accept- 
ance would  signify  a  terrible  abdication  of  re- 
sf)onsibility  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Washington  Post  recently 
editorialized  against  the  tnvialization  of  the 
Constitution  by  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment.  In  the  words  of  the  Post,  "The 
Constitution  should  not  tiecome  the  permanent 
monument  to  a  temporary  failure  of  political 
will." 

Mr.  Chairman,  balancing  the  Federal  budget 
requires  political  will,  not  a  constitutional 
amendment.  The  Stenholm  amendment  must 
be  rejected 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  a  new  Mem- 
ber of  this  House.  But  1  am  well  aware  of 
three  facts:  First,  we  must  come  to  gnps  with 
deficit  spending.   Second,   that  a  number  of 
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statutory  efforts  to  control  the  deficit  have  not 
succeeded,  and  Third,  such  efforts  will  fail  m 
the  absence  of  political  will  and  an  end  to  the 
current  legislative  gridlock  in  our  Nation's  Cap- 
itol. 

For  these  reasons.  I  rise  m  support  of  the 
Gephardt-Bonior-Obey  balanced  budget 
amendment  and  in  opposition  to  the  Stenhiolm 
amendment. 

Before  1  go  into  the  reasoning  behind  my 
decision  I  would  like  to  outline  why  I  do  not 
support  Mr.  Stenholw's  proposed  tialanced 
budget  amendment  arxl  similar  proposals 

The  Stenholm  amerxJment  contains  a  nunv 
ber  of  flaws,  but  none  is  more  glanng  than  the 
threat  it  poses  to  Social  Secunty  1  agree  that 
we  need  to  balance  the  budget,  but  the  cost 
should  not  be  txjrn  by  those  who  can  least  af- 
ford It — the  disabled  arvj  ekJerly.  In  the  midst 
of  all  this  talk  of  a  lack  of  political  will,  l  will 
not  vote  for  a  constitutional  proposal  which 
would  allow  the  Social  Security  trust  fund  to 
be  raided  as  a  source  ot  funds  to  balance  tne 
budget.  Social  Security  is  at  the  core  of  our 
social  compact  with  the  American  people  it  is 
too  important  to  be  placed  on  the  chopping 
block. 

Furthermore,  the  Stenholm  balanced  budget 
amendment  would  not  place  budgetary  re- 
sponsibility on  the  shoulders  of  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  The  Gephardt-Bomor- 
Obey  amendment  requires  the  President  to 
submit  a  balanced  budget  request  And.  Gep- 
hardt'Bonior'Obey  would  not  permit  the  Con- 
gress to  spend  more  than  the  President  has 
requested,  unless  the  President  submits  a 
declaration  of  national  urgency  The  President 
must  be  part  of  the  budget  process,  not  a  cas- 
ual onlooker  who  can  attempt  to  use  the  budg- 
et process  as  an  excuse  rather  than  an  oppor- 
tunity to  lead 

Moreover,  the  Stenholm  amendment  would 
change  a  fundamental  facet  of  our  Nation's 
political  system — majority  rule  Indeed,  one  of 
the  voting  percentage  provisions  I  find  hardest 
to  swallow  IS  the  requirement  that  three-fifths 
would  be  required  to  exceed  spending  limits 
tor  domestic  cnses,  but  only  a  simple  majority 
would  be  required  for  a  national  defense 
emergency.  The  Constitution  does  not  require 
a  supermajonty  vote  to  declare  war  and  it 
should  not  require  a  supermajonty  to  declare 
a  domestic  emergency  Domestic  and  milita'> 
emergencies  should  be  treated  equally,  as 
they  are  in  Gephardt-Bonior-Obey 

Finally,  the  Stenholm  amendment  is  an  invi- 
tation to  litigate  rather  than  legislate  budgets. 
Establishing  a  constitutional  imperative  to  t>al- 
ance  the  budget  will  inevitably  draw  the  couns 
into  a  mynad  of  questions  involving  proce- 
dures, definitions,  and  substance  Disgruntled 
participants  in  the  process  will  flock  to  the 
courts  to  urge  their  views  Representative  gov- 
ernment could  be  transformed  into  rule  by  ju- 
dicial fiat 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  Member  should  think  that 
passing  a  balanced  budget  amendment  will 
close  the  gap  between  spending  and  reve- 
nues. The  ratification  process  could  take 
years  And.  ultimately  it  will  be  legislative  acts, 
not  constitutional  provisions  that  will  balance 
the  budget.  We  can  not  and  must  not  wait  tor 
ratification  of  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
to  start  the  process  of  reducing  the  deficit.  As 
the  best  12  years  demonstrate,  the  claim  that 
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we  will  grow  our  way  out  o)  a  deficit  is  false 
We  must  start  to  examine  and  debate  all 
mettiods  ot  controlling  the  deficit  These  are, 
as  many  of  my  colleagues  have  said,  tough 
choices  that  require  guts 

When  presented  with  tough  choices  many  ot 
my  colleague  have  failed  to  make  cuts  I  voted 
to  cut  ttie  space  station  I  have  urged  an  end 
to  the  super  collider,  and  I  voted  to  cut  SDi 
Rarely  do  Members  have  a  chance  to  vote  on 
an  individual  program  But  when  this  House 
has  been  ottered  tfie  chance,  as  the  above 
votes  attest,  not  enough  Members  have  dem- 
onstrated the  requisite  political  will.  It  is  my 
strong  hope  that  this  debate  will  not  be  swept 
aside,  ttiat  we  will  debate  our  priorities,  stan  to 
make  tough  ctioices,  and  t)eqin  to  vote  on  all 
methods  of  deficit  reduction  I  urge  my  col 
leagues  to  prove  that  their  ta'k  ot  cutting  pro 
grams  and  tough  choices  are  not  mere  empty 
promises  because  the  American  people  are 
fed  up  with  promises 

Mr  Chairman,  as  I  said  before.  I  am  a  new 
Memt)er  of  this  body  I  came  here  because  of 
the  fundamental  beliefs  instilled  in  me  by  my 
parents  I  know  firsthand  the  benefits  ot  gov- 
ernment My  experience  at  West  Point  and  in 
the  Army  are  amongst  my  greatest  moments 
My  public  service  is  a  recognition  of  the  posi 
tive  effects  of  government,  and  I  will  light  tooth 
and  nail  tor  the  programs  I  believe  to  be  the 
best  for  the  people  of  Rfiode  Island  I  will  fight 
for  health  care  I  will  tight  to  bring  rationality  to 
our  agricultural  subsidy  programs  I  will  tight  to 
end  the  super  collider,  the  space  station,  star 
wars,  the  B-2.  and  any  program  that  is  not  the 
most  important  and  most  direly  needed,  I  will 
not  give  up  my  belief  that  Government  has  a 
role  to  play  in  education,  housing,  health  care, 
and  the  economy  Withm  this  framework.  I  am 
ready  to  start  making  the  tough  choices 

We  all  recogni/e  that  the  people  ot  America 
are  angry   Like  us.  they  are  frustrated  tfiat  the 
hard  choices  have  not  been  made  in  the  past 
The  hollow  promises  ot  growing  out  ot  the  def 
icit  have  failed  us    Statutory  provisions  have 
been    sidetracked    by    gimmickry,    rosy    OMB 
forecasts,   and   unexpected   expenditures   like 
the  savings  and  loan  bailout    I  do  not  support 
amending  the  Constitution  lightly    It  is  a  uni 
versal   and  timeless   document   that   has   in- 
spired millions   But  to  create  confidence  in  our 
Government  and  put  real  teeth  into  spending 
limits,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Gephardl-Bonior 
Obey  balanced  budget  amendment 

Mr  SHAYS  Mr  Ctiairman,  I  don't  know 
who  shares  more  of  the  blame  for  our  annual 
budget  deficits 

The  President,  for  not  submitting  a  balanced 
budget  to  Congress; 

Ttie  Congress,  for  not  balancing  the  budg 
ets  It  approves  and  sends  to  the  President  tor 
signature. 

The  President,  for  not  vetoing  the  unbal- 
anced budgets  he  receives  from  Congress,  or 

The  Members  of  Congress— on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle — who  vote  lor  programs  again  and 
again,  year  in  and  year  out.  without  providing 
the  funds  to  pay  for  them. 

What  I  do  know  IS  this: 

This  year,  our  budget  deficit  will  be  nearly 
S450  billion 

Next  year,  this  years  budget  deficit  will  cost 
the  US  taxp)ayer  S22  billion  in  interest  pay- 
ments, and  S22  billion  the  year  after  that,  and 
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S?2  billion  the  year  after  that,  and  so  on,  ad 
infinitum 

In  the  last  i2  years,  our  national  debt  has 
increased  fivefold— from  S800  to  S^,000  bil 
lion,  or  S4  trillion 

And  the  cost  of  paying  the  interest  on  this 
national  debt  now  accounts  tor  18  percent  of 
our  entire  Federal  budget 

BalarKing  the  budget  is  not  the  enemy,  the 
deficits  and  the  debt  that  results  are  the 
enemy  The  United  States  is  in  danger  of  be- 
coming a  third-rate  nation  if  it  continues  to 
allow  these  deficits  to  dram  our  precious  re- 
sources 

We  need  to  get  our  financial  house  m  order 
arxl  balance  the  Federal  budget  And  if  it 
takes  a  balanced  budget  amendment  to  help 
get  the  |Ob  done,  then  so  tie  it 

Mr  BRUCE  Mr  Chairman,  today,  this 
House  will  consider  what  some  have  argued  is 
one  of  the  most  historic  and  important  votes 
that  we  as  a  Congress  will  have  the  privilege 
of  debating  An  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  stiouid  not  be  taken  light 
ly  It  IS  a  document  that  has  endured  (or  over 
200  years  and  has  led  this  Nation  through 
times  ot  war,  peace,  economic  prosperity,  and 
hardship  At  the  sanie  time,  it  has  protected 
the  right  of  individuals  and  has  allowed  this 
t)ody  and  the  Government  as  a  whole  to  re- 
spond to  the  changing  needs  and  demands  of 
Its  citizens 

There  is  little  debate  that  the  Federal  deficit 
IS  out  ot  control  As  our  interest  payments 
grow  daily,  we  are  finding  it  more  and  more 
difticult  to  respond  to  the  problems  that 
confront  our  Nation  If  we  are  serious  about 
solving  the  health  care  crisis,  or  the  edu 
cational  crisis,  or  any  other  crisis,  we  must 
first  begin  to  practice  fiscal  responsibility 

This  Congress  has  attempted  a  number  of 
times  to  statutorily  change  the  budget  rules 
and  procedures  to  put  our  fiscal  house  m 
order  But  nothing  has  worked  and  the  prob- 
lems have  only  increased  So  we  come  here 
today  to  take  the  ultimate  step — an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution 

I  will  support  the  balanced  budget  amend 
ment  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same 
The  health  of  our  Nation  is  increasingly  at  risk 
and  we  cannot  continue  to  mortgage  the  fu- 
ture of  our  children  Decisive  action  is  needed, 
and  I  applaud  Memtjers  of  this  House  in  bring- 
ing a  balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
floor 

Though  I  believe  that  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  is  necessary.  I  do  have  some 
concerns  that  many  of  us  share  on  the  future 
of  this  measure  What  we  do  here  today  is 
only  the  beginning  II  will  not  by  itself  solve 
our  budget  problems  or  truly  force  us  to  live 
with  fiscal  responsibility  Indeed  without  a 
long-term  commitment  to  make  tough  and  dif- 
ficult decisions,  this  amendment  will  go  the 
way  of  past  attempts  to  eliminate  the  deficit 

I  hope  and  expect  that  this  balanced  budget 
amendment  will  be  adopted  and  added  to  the 
Constitution  But  no  amendment,  no  legisla- 
tion, will  arm  Members  of  Congress  or  the 
President  with  the  political  will  to  do  what  is 
right  That  must  come  from  each  of  us  individ- 
ually and  IS  what  we  were  elected  to  do  So 
after  we  finish  on  this  constitutional  proposal, 
the  real  work  begins.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
remember  what  we  have  started  today,  and  to 


insist  that  we  forever  faithfully  arxi  fully  protect 
and  deferxJ  the  Constitution 

Ms     LONG    Mr    Chairman,   we   have   wit- 
nessed a  historic  detxate  in  which  arguments 
on  both  sides  of  the  balanced  budget  amend 
ment    question    have    been    effectively    pre- 
sented 

I  ran  lor  U  S  Senate  in  1986,  for  the  House 
in  1988.  and  was  finally  elected  m  1989  All  of 
this  time,  I  was  opposed  to  amending  our 
Constitution  to  require  balancing  the  Federal 
budget 

It  was  not  until  I  came  to  the  Congress  that 
I  really  appreciated  the  fact  that  budgeting 
theories  were  only  theories,  and  that  what  was 
driving  the  spending  of  legislators  was  the  fact 
that  people  were  demanding  that  resources  be 
provided  lor  their  needs  and  interests  But,  at 
the  same  time,  the  people  demanded  that  we 
balance  the  budget  We,  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, were  supposed  to  figure  it  out  and 
make  the  tough  choices  We  were  supposed 
to  come  up  with  a  good  compromise  that 
would  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  who 
elected  us  while  balancing  tfie  budget  The 
problem  IS  that  we  met  many  of  the  needs  but 
did  little  to  balance  the  budget 

Now,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  dangerous  situ- 
ation with  regard  to  debt  We  can  no  longer 
leave  the  budget  on  automatic  pilot  We  have 
to  take  control 

Some  of  what  we  know  about  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  is  not  pretty  For  those 
who  think  ttiat  Members  are  supporting  the 
amendment  lor  purely  political  reasons,  let  me 
suggest  that  while  supporting  the  amendment 
today  may  be  popular,  the  many  voles  over 
many  years  that  it  will  take  to  keep  your  word 
to  the  voters  will  not  be  popular  We  will  have 
to  cut  spending  That  will  not  be  politically 
popular  We  will  have  to  look  at  revenues.  We 
know  that  will  not  be  politically  popular  We 
will  have  to  look  at  entitlements  which  will  also 
not  be  popular  Supporting  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  is  not  a  good  political  vote  But  I 
firmly  believe  that  it  is  a  good  vote  for  our 
country 

The  Stenholm  amendment  is  an  approach 
which  can  work  It  will  be  painful  in  many 
ways,  and  tough  choices  will  have  to  be 
made  But,  we  know  that  the  pam  now  will  be 
less  than  it  would  if  we  continued  to  let  debt 
grow  as  it  is  now 

I  pledge  to  join  with  the  membership  to 
make  those  tough  choices  for  our  country.  I 
look  forward  to  beginning  that  work  imme- 
diately 

Mr  HALL  of  Ohio  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  ot  the  Stenholm-Smiih  substitute  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  290  To  amend  our 
Constitution  is  not  a  step  to  be  taken  lightly 
Since  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  ratified  over  2 
centuries  ago,  only  1 7  amendments  have  be- 
come part  ot  the  basic  law  of  this  Nation  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  one  more  is 
necessary 

The  budget  submitted  by  the  Bush  admini- 
stration in  January  is  a  scary  document  Its 
deficit  projection  is  a  record  S399  bilhon  for 
the  current  year,  up  S50  billion  from  earlier  es- 
timates, and  S352  billion  in  fiscal  year  1993.  In 
the  short  term,  this  is  because  of  the  reces- 
sion, but  the  administration  is  forecasting  an- 
nual deficits  ot  at  least  S200  billion  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see    In  tact,  as  we  approach  the 


end  of  the  decade,  the  long-term  trend  is  for 
annual  deficits  to  become  larger,  not  smaller 

The  national  debt,  which  was  S908  billion 
when  President  Reagan  was  elected  and  S2  5 
trillion  when  President  Bush  was  elected,  is 
estimated  to  be  almost  S6  trillion  in  5  years 
To  put  this  number  in  perspective,  it  is  ap- 
proximately what  the  total  GNP  for  our  country 
will  be  this  year.  This  to  me  is  totally  unac- 
ceptable For  the  sake  of  our  children  and 
grandchildren,  we  must  change  the  system  to 
stop  incurring  deficits  year  after  year.  I  do  not 
wish  to  cast  blame  on  either  the  legislative  or 
executive  branch  ot  Government,  but  the  cur- 
rent budgeting  system  is  one  that  permits  both 
to  escap>e  responsibility  for  the  deficit  This 
has  to  be  changed  I  now  believe  it  is  nec- 
essary to  put  fiscal  accountability  into  the  Con- 
stitution 

A  number  of  proponents  of  government  pro- 
grams in  which  I  deeply  believe — and  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger  have  worked  to  support — have  urged 
that  I  vote  against  this  resolution  because  they 
believe  it  will  lead  to  large  cuts  in  these  pro- 
grams However,  we  must  realize  that  unless 
we  get  our  fiscal  house  m  order,  our  economy 
cannot  continue  to  generate  sufticient  re- 
sources to  support  these  programs  either. 
Since  more  and  more  of  our  revenue  will  go  to 
pay  the  debt  we  have  t>een  accumulating  A 
dollar  that  goes  for  interest  is  not  spent  on 
health  care  or  nutrition,  housing  or  education, 
or  investment  in  our  infrastructure  or  defense 
It  does  not  create  employment  opportunities, 
indeed,  by  absorbing  a  greater  share  of  na- 
tional sayings,  there  will  be  far  fewer  jobs  cre- 
ated in  our  economy  Simply  put.  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  is  not  the  enemy  of  peo- 
ple's progiams.  it  is  essential  to  their  mission 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
balanced  budget  in  all  cases,  and  the  Slen- 
holm-Smith  substitute  does  contain  necessary 
safeguards  to  react  to  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances But,  over  the  past  quarter-cen- 
tury, we  have  had  tx)th  booms  and  busts,  and 
periods  of  inflation  and  recession,  and  have 
not  achieved  a  balanced  budget  in  any  year 
I  suspect  that  we  shall  never  see  a  balanced 
budget  again  unless  this  resolution  becomes 
law  We  have  been  consuming  tseyond  our 
means  at  the  expense  of  our  children.  There- 
tore.  I  strongly  urge  ttie  adoption  of  this 
amendment 

Mr  POSHARD  Mr  Chairman,  recently  I 
traveled  into  every  county  in  my  congressional 
district  I  talked  with  thousands  of  people  rep- 
resenting hundreds  of  professions  across 
nearly  40  counties  in  southern  Illinois,  I  can 
leii  you  that  there  is  disconnectedness  be- 
tween the  people  and  this  Congress 

The  people  who  I  talked  with  don't  trust 
Congress  any  longer  to  enact  solid  public  pol- 
icy They  see  their  basic  societal  institutions 
failing,  especially  when  compared  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  other  countries.  Our  children  are 
scoring  in  the  lower  '4  percentile  on  tests  in 
math  and  science  compared  to  children  from 
other  nations  Our  financial  institutions  are 
being  bailed  out  with  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  of  taxpayers'  money  Our  health  care 
system  fails  to  provide  accessibility  to  millions 
of  Americans  and  millions  more  cannot  afford 
the  health  insurance  they  have  Our  infrastruc- 
ture base  IS  crumbling.  Our  manufacturing 
base  IS  being  lost  to  other  countnes. 


In  general,  Americans  see  a  declining  qual- 
ity of  lite  and,  intuitively,  they  suspect  as  we 
in  this  Congress  concretely  know,  that  under- 
lying the  decline  of  these  institutions  is  the 
horrendous  debt  which  this  country  has  in- 
curred That  IS  why  I  favor  the  passage  ot  this 
balanced  budget  amendment.  Because,  even 
as  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  am  not  sure  that 
we  will  ever  find  the  will  to  resolve  this  prob- 
lem without  constitutional  prodding. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  here  know  that 
passing  this  amendment  will  not  m  itself  re- 
quire us  to  do  what  must  be  done.  We  still 
must  make  the  hard  choices  to  eliminate  un- 
necessary spending  and  to  put  this  country  on 
a  pay-as-you-go  basis  to  meet  the  basic 
needs  of  our  society.  Borrow  and  spend  does 
not  work.  It  only  destroys  the  future  for  our 
children. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  amendment. 
I  have  worked  diligently  with  Mr  Stenholm 
and  others  m  seeking  to  convince  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  need  for  passage.  1  hope  that 
other  Memt)ers  will  join  us  here  today  in  pass- 
ing this  histonc  measure  and  in  laying  out  the 
process  for  resolving  our  fiscal  problems  in 
America 

Mr  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  necessary 
to  have  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget?  The  answer  is 
"no."  Is  It  what  must  be  done  at  this  time? 
The  answer  is  "yes." 

And  why  have  we  reached  this  point.  Mr 
Chairman''  We  have  made  good  faith  efforts 
in  the  past:  Gramm-Rudman-Hollmgs  I. 
Gramm-Rudman  II.  and  the  1990  budget 
agreement  which  was  passed  in  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  that  year  In  spite  of 
these  attempts  at  getting  a  handle  on  spend- 
ing and  reducing  the  deficit,  our  national  debt 
IS  growing  sharply.  This  fiscal  year,  1992.  we 
will  add  almost  S400  billion  to  the  debt,  and 
next  year,  1993,  the  deficit  is  projected  to  ex- 
ceed S400  billion.  With  deficits  of  this  mag- 
nitude, by  the  turn  ot  the  century,  the  national 
debt  will  exceed  S6  trillion,  and  our  yearly  in- 
terest payments  will  exceed  S1  trillion.  Yes.  S'' 
trillion.  Each  living  Amencan.  man.  woman, 
and  child,  will  owe  over  S20.000 — and  that  just 
to  make  the  interest  payment  Each  year,  we 
putoff  a  final,  comprehensive  budget  solution, 
we  directly  subtract  from  the  future  wealth  of 
this  country 

Very  simply,  without  a  deficit  solution,  we 
consign  ourselves,  our  children,  and  our  chil- 
dren's children  to  fewer  economic  opportuni- 
ties We  will  make  it  more  difficult  for  jobs  to 
be  created,  for  our  grandchildren  to  afford  a 
college  education  and  own  their  own  home.  All 
the  things  our  generation  took  tor  granted  will 
be  denied  future  generations 

Is  this  the  legacy  we  desire  to  leave  our 
children''  A  legacy  of  debt?  I  do  not  think  so, 
arKi  I  am  certain  that  most  Members  would  not 
want  to  leave  their  children  such  a  legacy 

The  measure  before  us  today  does  not 
guarantee  a  balanced  budget  nor  does  it  pre- 
clude deficit  spending  in  extraordinary  times, 
such  as  war  or  economic  recession.  The  Sten- 
holm amendment  instead  enshrines  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Constitution  and  provides  a 
stronger  incentive  to  produce  a  balanced 
budget  than  other  measures  passed  by  the 
Congress  in  the  past. 

But  passage  of  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment IS  only  the  beginning  of  what  must  be 
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done  by  this  Congress  After  passage,  we  will 
need  to  debate  and  pass  implementing  legisla- 
tion and  an  enforcement  plan  In  my  view,  this 
IS  the  real  challenge  before  us.  Symbolism  will 
have  to  give  way  to  tough  choices.  The  Presi- 
dent will  be  called  to  present  his  ideas  for  defi- 
cit reduction,  and  we  in  the  Congress  will 
need  to  put  before  the  Amencan  people  our 
own  plan  The  proverbial  bullet  will  have  to  be 
bitten. 

Domestic  discretionary  spending,  the  mili- 
tary, entitlements,  international  assistance, 
and  taxes  will  have  to  be  placed  on  the  table 
If  we  do  not  take  this  course  of  action — if  all 
we  do  IS  pass  a  constitutional  amendment  and 
then  refuse  to  actually  balance  the  budget — 
the  Congress  and  this  President  wilt  have 
failed  the  Amencan  people. 

It  IS  our  respKDnsibility  to  actually  make  this 
amendment  work.  The  real  test  is  not  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  vote,  but  instead 
when  we  vote  to  make  the  cuts  necessary  to 
save  our  children  from  paying  our  debts. 

1  know  the  authors  of  the  amendment  will  be 
at  the  budget-cutting  table  and  l  hope  the  rest 
of  our  colleagues  are  too.  Mr.  Chairman 

in  closing,  let  me  congratulate  Charlie 
Stenholm  for  his  years  of  dedicated  work  that 
has  produced  this  historic  debate  and  will — 
hopefully — will  result  in  adoption  of  the 
amendment  before  us  today 

For  our  Founders,  like  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  wanted  a  constitutional  amendment  like 
this  one  and  for  the  future  generations  yet  to 
come,  let  us  pass  this  measure 

Ml  HOUGHTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  rise  in 
support  of  the  Stenholm-Smith  balanced  budg- 
et amendment. 

The  arguments  on  whether  to  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  have  caught  the  at- 
tention even  of  those  unfamiliar  with  the  ar- 
cane and  nonsensical  Washington  budget 
process 

Budgets  are  financial  goals  to  be  met.  Bal- 
anced budgets  and  Washington  are 
oxymorons  Notx)dy  here  meets  the  arithmetic 
written  down  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  as 
goals  Nobcxjy. 

We  have  budget  buzz  words  such  as 
Gramm  and  Latta  and  Rudman  and  Hollmgs 
All  good  men.  All  unable  to  get  truth  into  our 
system  of  accounts  Miss  a  budget,  too  bad 
No  one  goes  to  the  wocxjshed  If  the  arith- 
metic doesn't  add  up,  we'll  change  the  vocab- 
ulary. "Emergency "  is  not  a  bad  word  with 
which  to  begin. 

I'm  against  tampenng  with  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments of  our  Nation — the  Constitution 
It's  bad  practice 

I  came  here  as  an  idealistic  businessman 
tempered  in  the  fire  of  tough  budgeting  The 
budget  was  our  scorecard.  The  numbers 
weren't  always  pleasant,  but  they  were  out 
there  to  tackle  almost  as  a  sacred  oath  11 
wasn't  the  budget  m  itself  that  made  the  dif- 
ference The  key  was.  did  you  do  what  you 
said  you  would  do.  If  you  didn't,  it  meant  slow 
disaster.  Remember,  in  private  business  one 
can  go  belly  up.  There,  one  doesn't  have  the 
luxury  of  printing  money. 

In  sports  It's  the  same  The  uniforms,  the 
stands,  the  publicity,  the  aura — they're  all 
nice — but  to  succeed  you  have  got  to  put 
numbers  on  the  scoreboard  And  the  way  to 
put  numbers  on  the  board  is  to  keep  your 
eyes  on  the  field. 
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JUe  balanced  budget  amendment  forces  us 
to  keep  our  eyt-s  on  ttie  field  It's  ttiat  simple. 
Like  having  a  sirujie  vision  lens  It  focuses  at 
tention 

Now  the  opponents  of  this  amendment  are 
probably  nght,  at  least  intellectually  The 
courts  get  into  the  act.  and  what  do  they  know 
atX)ut  budgets'  The  Constitution  really  is  no 
place  tor  economic  policy  You  put  a  strait- 
jacket  on  the  Federal  Government  when  it 
should  have  flexibility— and  lots  of  it 

All  of  these  arguments  are  true  They  are 
the  same  ones  I  made  when  I  first  came  here 
"Why  pass  a  law, "  I  used  to  ask,  "to  protect 
you  from  yourself"  After  all.  what  more  do 
you  need  than  to  gel  up  and  yell  'Hey  guys, 
governments  can  go  bust  |ust  like  companies 
and  lamilies  Look  at  Mexico — or  even  closer 
to  home,  look  at  New  'York  City  "  Let's  cut  this 
nonsense- -get  ourselves  into  balance,  so  we 
don  t  do  the  same  Sounds  simple,  doesn't  if 
But  It  isn't  because  it  doesn't  happen 

Now  there  are  alternatives  We  could  sit 
around  pulling  petals  off  the  flower — "Will  we. 
won't  we  "  But  i  don't  think  that  would  play  in 
Peoria  We  could,  as  Charles  Schultz  of  the 
Brookings  Institution  has  written,  slide  to  a 
slow  financial  death 

Hut  why  do  thaf  f\^ost  Other  countries  dont 
l^ost  States  dont  Why''  Because  they  have 
balanced  budget  mechanisms  tucked  some 
place  in  their  bylaws  or  constitutions  With  our 
track  record,  this  argument  sounds  good  to 
me  We've  tned  everything  else  If  il  works, 
fine  If  not.  well  change  it.  but  if  wont  be 
easy.  The  citizens  and  the  key  document  of 
this  Nation  will  not  permit  ease  They'll  be  the 
sentinels  They'll  be  a  stronger  part  of  the 
process  And  maybe  that  is  what  this  exercise 
is  all  about 

The  CH.-\1H.M.-\N  Ttu-  question  is  on 
the  amendmcnl  in  Miu  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  >jentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Stknholm]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

KKroRDHl)  wrVK 

Mr.  I'ANHTTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were-  ayes  279.  noes  153. 
not  votinif  2.  as  follows 

(Roll  No.  186] 
AYES- 279 


Allard 

Allen 

Anderson 

Andrews  iN.Ii 

Andrews  (TX) 

Anthony 

An;  her 

Armey 

Race  ti  us 

Bills 'T 

BallenRtT 

Barnard 

Barrolt 

Barton 

Batvman 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bevill 

Bllbray 

Billrakls 

Blll-V 

Boehlert 


Boehncr 
Brfwsler 
Brvwrndeld 
Browder 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Bunnint; 
Burton 
Byron 
Callahan 
Camp 

Campbell  iCAi 
Campholl  iCOi 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Clement 
Cllngor 
Coble 

Coleman  iMOi 
Combesi 
Condll 


Cooper 

CostoUo 

Coughlln 

Cox  iCAi 

Cox  llLi 

Cramer 

Crane 

CunninKham 

Dannemevrr 

DiTrti-n 

[lavls 

de  la  Oaru 

DeKaxlo 

I)elj»y 

lh-n-li?k 

Dirklnson 

Donnelly 

lKK>ley 

DiKjllltlc 

IXintan  iNDi 

t>«rnan  iCAi 

Drvler 

bunran 


l-.«irty 

Krkart 

Kdwanl*  lOKi 

KdwAi-dHiTXi 

Kmerson 

Bnijlish 

t:iilreli-h 

Bupy 

Ewing 

Kawell 

Keithan 

n-ldii 

Kish 

Frank*  iCTi 

Froot 

Gallefly 

Cillo 

GekAA 

Cep-n 

□  Ibbuns 

Glli'hrest 

OlUmor 

Oliiicrli'h 

OIK  kmitii 

ij(""llin»c 

Gordon 

Ooju 

OiadiMin 

OiaDdy 

Gundeniiin 

Hall  iDHi 

HalhTXi 

Hiimm'-rsihrnidt 

Hani  ixk 

H.tiiHen 

H,inl» 

HAitert 

Hauher 

Haye&ii.Ai 

H.ney 

Henry 

HerKer 

Hniuland 

HobBon 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houdhlon 

Hoyer 

HuM>anl 

Hu<'kali.v 

HunU-r 

Hutlo 

Hyde 

Inhofc 

Ireland 

.Jacobs 

.lamek 

.lenklna 

.lohnaon  (CTi 

.Iiihnson  (S[)i 

.lohnwn  iTXi 

.liihnston 

JonenGAi 

.Jonli 

K.i&lch 

Kennedy 

Klug 

K.il(>.' 

Koller 


Abercrombie 

Atkerman 

Alexander 

Andrews  iMEi 

.\nnunzlo 

Appleifate 

A. spin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Helleniion 

Berman 

Blai'kwell 

Bonlor 

Burskl 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brook* 

Brown 

Bustamanle 

Card  in 

Clay 

Coleman  iTXi 

Collin*  I  tLi 


K.ll 

t.a<tomaralno 

Lancaster 

UaRoofO 

Laughlin 

Leach 

Lent 

LrwtaiCA) 

LpwMifO.) 

I.i/jhtfooi 

l.iplniiki 

I.ivinirston 

Lliiyd 

l.«n(t 

lAJwery  iCAi 

Luken 

Machlley 

Marlenee 

Martin 

Mazzoll 

MiCandlem 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

y.  rr.iy 

M.  I'lii-ly 

V.  !).i<|.- 

M.  Kw.-n 

M.Gralh 

McMillan  i.VCi 

MoMlllen.MI»> 

Mej.T!, 

Mlih'-I 

Miller  iDHi 

Miller  iWAi 

.Vol  mart 

Moniitomery 

Moody 

Moorheaii 

Moran 

Mutella 

MiirrlMin 

M>er> 

Nat<-her 

NealiNCl 

NIChoU 

Nuaaiv 

Ortlt 

Orton 

0wen»(L'Ti 

Oxiey 

Pat  kaid 

Pal  lone 

Parker 

I'aHereon 

Faxon 

Payne  (VAi 

Penny 

PeleooD  (KLI 

Peterson  I. MM 

Petri 

Pickle 

PimUt 

Poshiii  d 

Price 

Punwll 

(Julllen 

K^im.>'lad 

Ravenel 

Ray 

[tegula 

NOES— 153 

ColllniiiMIi 

Conyer* 

Coym- 

Del^uru 

I)>'IIum» 

Dicks 

Dlli(«ll 

Dixon 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

KdwartloiCAi 

F.nKFl 

F.vans 

Fascell 

Fatlo 

Flake 

FoKlletia 

Ford  (Ml. 

FordlTN) 

Frank  iMAi 

Gaydos 


Richardson 

lildc* 

KlKKS 

Kinaldo 

Bluer 

Roberts 

RtM^mer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros  (..rhiinen 

Both 

Koukema 

Rowland 

SangTnelster 

Santorum 

Saipallus 

Sax  ton 

Sthaefer 

Schiff 

Sihulze 

Senwnbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

SikomkI 

si.sisky 

skeen 

Skellon 

Smith  I.S.I  I 

Smilh  lORi 

Smith  iTXi 

Snowe 

.Solomon 

Spence 

Sprat  t 

.Stalllnics 

SteaiTl* 

Sienholm 

stump 

Sundvjuisl 

Swell 

Tanner 

T.iurin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  I NCi 

Thomas  iCAi 

Thomas  i  G  A  > 

Thomas  iWYi 

Torrlcelll 

I'pton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jairt 

Volkmrr 

Vui^novii^h 

Walker 

Walsh 

Welier 

Weldiin 

WhIUen 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wylle 

Yalron 

Voung  (AKi 

Young  iFLi 

Zellff 

Zimmer 


Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gllman 

Gonzalez 

Green 

Guarlni 

Hamilton 

Hayes  ill.) 

Hertfl 

H(Khbrueikne 

Horn 

Hughes 

.lefferson 

Jones  iNCi 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kennel  ly 

Klldee 

Kleizka 

Kopet.sk  I 

Kostmayer 

UFalce 

Ijintoe 


l/tlunan  iCAl 

Lehman  (FL I 

I^evlniMIi 

LevlneiCAi 

Lewis  (GAt 

Lowey  iSY) 

Manton 

Markey 

M.\rtinez 

Matsul 

Mavniuli's 

Mi-r)<'nnoll 

McHugh 

Mc.Nullj 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA I 

Mineia 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Mnuek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nasle 

.Ncal  I  MA  I 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Ob-T&tar 


Slaltery 

Slaughter 

Smith  I  FL) 

Smith  (lAi 

Solarz 

Staggers 

Stark 

Slokes 

Siudds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Thornton 

Toi-res 

Towns 

Traficant 

I'nsoeld 

Vento 

Vltu'losky 

Washington 

Waters 

Waxman 

Vte|>s 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 


Obey 

Olln 

Olver 

Owens  iSYl 

Paneiia 

Pastor 

PayneiNJl 

I'eaw" 

Pelosl 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Ha  hall 

Rangel 

Ree.l 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkuwski 

Royhal 

RUS.SO 

Sabo 

.Sanders 

.SaViUJe 

Sawyer 
S(  heuel 
Sihroeder 
S«  humei 

seiTano 
Skaggs 

NOT  VOTING— 2 
H-ltiei  Traxler 

D  1738 

.Mr  , JONES  of  North  Carolina 
chaim'fd  his  vote  from  'aye"  to  "no." 

Mr  CLINGER  ohan>,'ed  his  vote  from 
■'no'"  to  ■aye." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  aijreed  to 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  al)0ve  recorded 

Mr  FAWELL  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in 
support  ot  House  Joint  Resolution  290 

Those  who  oppose  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  have  elo- 
quently answered  every  question  put  to 
them — except  the  most  important  one  What  is 
their  alternative''  How  will  they  torce  Congress 
and  the  President  to  balance  the  budqef 

The  simple  truth  is  that  every  other  means 
ot  balancing  the  budget  has  been  a  dismal 
and  complete  failure  Congress  tried  establish 
ing  an  elaborate  budget  process  in  1974  it 
tailed  to  balance  budgets  Congress  and  the 
President  tried  to  eliminate  deficits  with 
Gramm-Rudman  m  i9Sb  It  was  wa'ved  time 
and  time  again,  the  targets  set  back  year  after 
year  We  tned  by  amending  appropriation  bills 
to  freeze  spending  at  prior  years  levels  That 
tailed  We  tried  with  tne  1990  deficit  reduction 
agreement    The  deficit  grew  to  record  levels 

Laws  don't  work  because  Congress  makes 
the  laws.  Congress  can  change  the  laws  Con 
gress  can  repeal  ttie  laws  Congress  can  ig 
nore  the  laws  My  colleagues,  even  Congress 
cannot  ignore  the  Constitution  That  is  what 
this  IS  all  about 

In  a  recent  article,  columnist  Michael  Kinsley 
referred  to  comments  by  Robert  Reischauer. 
Director  ot  CBO,  who  called  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  a  cruel  hoax  because  the 
public  IS  not  being  told  what  the  balanced 
budget  would  entail  But  Kinsley  asks 

But  IS  :t  a  i  luci  hiMX  '  It  wmuU  be  if  the 
ttiree-fifihs  escape  clause  became  a  routint; 
exercise.  But  if  the  amendment  produced  ac- 
tual fiscal  discipline  even  4  or  5  years  down 
the  road,  it  would  be  a  kind  hoax,  not  a  cruel 
one.  Sort  of  like  enticing  a  beloved  relative 
Into  a  diuK  treatment  pro>jiam. 

I  agree.  Until  there  is  a  constitutional  man 
date  on  Congress  to  balance  the  budget.  Con 


gress  appears  to  iDe  too  cowardly  to  do  so 
But.  as  Kinsley  points  out: 

•  •  *  That  luwiinlice  wi".  catch  up  with 
them  one  way  or  another.  They'll  eithei 
have  to  face  the  music  in  4  or  5  years  or  re- 
tire in  order  to  avoid  it.  In  fact,  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  could  make  that  other 
constitutional  cure-all— term  limits— super- 
fluous. 

Touche  Yet.  even  now.  as  public  support 
tor  a  balanced  budget  amendment  is  swelling 
and  Congress  professes  to  have  seen  the 
light— or  at  least,  felt  the  heat — it  ardently  re- 
sists giving  up  its  pork  barrel  spending  habits, 
sort  of  like  an  alcoholic  who  doesn't  know  he's 
sick  Last  month,  Congress  rejected  the  op- 
portunity to  double  the  cuts  in  wasteful  spend- 
ing by  adding  the  President's  rescission  pro- 
posals to  the  rescission  bill.  This  rejection  was 
a  classic  example  of  business  as  usual — pro- 
tecting pork  for  Members'  districts  while  pro- 
claiming fiscal  virtue 

This  should  not  be  surprising.  Kinsley  rightly 
observed  that  voters  are  at  times  "hypocrites 
about  Federal  spending  Hating  it  m  general, 
cherishing  it  in  particular  Politicians  ot  both 
parties  cater  to  this  hypocrisy" 

Unfortunately,  this  endless  spending  and 
txirrowing  has  come  back  to  haunt  us  Con- 
gress' literal  overspending  has  paralyzed  this 
tx)dy  We  now  are  forced  to  spend  S300  billion 
just  to  pay  interest  on  the  national  debt.  Its 
tentacles  proscntje  our  ability  to  realistically 
meet  such  national  concerns  as  health  care. 
Head  Start,  or  to  mend  the  sorry  state  of  our 
ta«  laws,  which  provide  disincentives  for  sav- 
ing and  investments.  We  haven't  balanced  a 
budget  for  23  years  m  a  row— for  31  of  the 
last  32  years  Deficit  spending  is  ingrained  in 
this  body  Even  at  this  time  those  who  have 
the  power  ot  leadership  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  are  working  assiduously  to  convince 
us  not  to  lessen  their  power  to  spend  and  bor- 
row 

We  should  listen  to  what  Thomas  Jefterson 
wrote  atxiut  such  pleas,  some  200  years  ago 

I  ■A.>h  '.:  weie  pu>.--it.iU'  ;o  olitain  a  ^lnt;le 
amendment  to  our  Constitution.  I  would  be 
willinK  to  depend  on  that  alone  for  the  re- 
duction of  our  Government  to  the  genuine 
principles  of  our  Constitution.  I  mean  an  ad- 
ditional article,  taking  from  the  government 
the  power  of  borrowing. 

Jefterson  also  said: 

U.  tiuestions  of  power,  let  no  more  be  heaiii 
of  confidence  in  man.  but  bind  him  from  mis 
chief  bv  the  (hams  of  the  Constitution. 

I  say.  let  no  more  be  heard  ot  confidence  in 
the  way  this  lx)dy  has  been  operated  for  the 
last  23  years,  but  bind  it  from  further  profligate 
overspending  by  the  chains  of  the  Constitu- 
tion I  hope  that  those  chains  may  be  enough 
to  convince  this  Congress  that  it  must  balance 
budgets 

Mrs  MORELLA.  Mr  Chairman,  after  much 
deliberation  and  with  some  reluctance,  I  have 
decided  to  support  House  Joint  Resolution 
290  which,  if  adopted  by  two-thirds  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
would  send  to  the  States  for  consideration  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion 

I  do  not  cast  this  vote  lightiy,  nor  do  I  have 
any  misconceived  notions  about  the  sacrifices 
and  difficulties  that  this  amendment  will  likely 
entail  if  it  is  ratified  by  the  States   I  take  very 


seriously  the  objections  raised  by  opponents 
of  this  measure,  and  I  have  weighed  my  deci- 
sion very  carefully. 

Mr  Chairman,  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  is  not  a  panacea  for 
our  Nation's  economic  ills;  it  will  not  single- 
handedly  rebuild  a  fiscal  house  that  has  taken 
more  than  a  decade  to  imperil,  and  it  will  not 
magically  accomplish  what  political  will  has 
thus  far  failed  to  achieve  But  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  deeply  saddened  to  admit  that  we  simply 
do  not  have  a  choice — we  must  take  action. 

The  Federal  Government's  annual  budget 
deficit  has  mushroomed  from  S79  billion  in 
1981  to  nearly  S400  billion  today.  During  that 
same  period,  our  national  debt  has  sky- 
rocketed from  S785  billion  to  S3. 8  trillion.  Inter- 
est payments  on  the  national  debt,  once  a  rel- 
atively small  part  of  the  Federal  budget,  have 
grown  faster  than  any  other  expenditure;  this 
year  they  will  account  for  nearly  15  percent  of 
all  outlays,  and  next  year  they  will  be  the  larg- 
est single  component  ol  the  Federal  budget.  In 
fact,  in  1993  we  will  spend  more  on  debt-in- 
curred interest  p>ayments  than  on  all  domestic 
discretionary  expenditures  combined.  Clearly, 
this  Situation  cannot  go  on  indefinitely;  our 
looming  mountain  ot  debt  has  slowed  eco- 
nomic growth,  exacerbated  the  recession,  and 
limited  our  ability  to  devote  our  resources  to 
vital  human  needs  Our  Nation  cannot  con- 
tinue on  this  path  toward  mortgaging  its  future; 
It  cannot  bequeath  to  future  generations  little 
more  than  a  legacy  ot  debt 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
potential  impact  of  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment on  our  Nation's  domestic  priorities,  in- 
cluding our  vital  human  resources.  For  this 
reason.  I  will  work  tirelessly  to  ensure  that  we 
do  not  balance  the  budget  on  the  backs  of 
those  who  are  most  vulnerable  in  our  soci- 
ety— our  children,  our  elderly,  our  poor  I  will 
continue  to  work  for  significant  reductions  m 
military  spending,  tor  comprehensive  health 
care  reform  to  reduce  the  cost  ot  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  while  protecting  its  beneficiaries, 
to  raise  additional  revenues  when  necessary, 
and  many  other  efforts.  In  the  end,  I  believe 
that  all  Americans  will  benefit,  for  a  reduced 
debt  burden  will  help  revitalize  our  economy, 
spur  our  beleaguered  industries,  and  pave  the 
way  for  sustained  investment  in  our  citizens, 
rather  than  our  creditors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  that  it  had  not  taken  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  to  force  Con- 
gress and  the  President  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  crisis  that  is  our  national  debt.  But  to  my 
great  dismay  it  has.  I  am  casting  my  vote  for 
this  amendment  tully  aware  of  the  sacrifices 
its  passage  could  entail,  but  equally  aware  ot 
the  economic  tragedy  our  Nation  will  face  if 
we  choose  to  stand  by  and  do  nothing.  Mr 
Chairman,  when  all  is  said  and  done.  I  believe 
that  future  generations  will  look  back  and  say 
that  we  did  the  right  thing. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  ot  California.  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
rise  before  my  colleagues  to  express  my  op- 
position to  the  so-called  balanced  budget 
amendment  that  we  are  considenng  today.  It's 
like  we  are  selling  the  public  an  empty  box.  It 
has  a  nice  wrapping,  but  there  is  nothing  in- 
side. None  ot  the  various  options  we  are  vot- 
ing on  today  requires  any  spending  reductions 
or  tax  increases.  Why?  Because  these  options 
are  not  intended  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
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the  Federal  deficit  but  to  do  one  thing,  and 
that  is  buy  us  a  free  nde  until  November  But 
believe  me,  it  will  come  home  to  roost. 

The  proponents  ot  this  amendment  are  per- 
petuating a  fraud  on  the  public.  The  idea 
around  here  is  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
vote  tor  this  and  not  ever  have  to  face  the 
hard  choices.  Keep  in  mind  that  at  the  earliest 
this  amendment  will  go  into  effect  is  1998 
Where  will  this  President  be  when  it  comes 
time  to  make  the  difficult  choices? 

Yes.  we  must  reduce  the  deficit,  i  think  we 
can  all  agree  on  that  The  deficit  is  crowding 
out  investment  and  slowing  down  the  econ- 
omy. The  answer,  however,  is  not  to  approve 
a  simplistic  balanced  budget  amendment  The 
answer  is  to  begin  to  make  the  tough  choices 
now  to  reduce  the  deficit  You  can't  legislate 
guts  and  you  can't  legislate  political  will 
Tough  choices  must  be  made  to  reduce  the 
deficit,  and  no  political  gimmicks  can  cover  up 
this  reality.  By  voting  tor  this  amendment,  we 
abdicate  all  responsibility  tor  rational  arxJ 
sound  decisionmaking  in  the  immediate  future. 

As  the  Stenholm  amendment  proposes,  no 
debt  or  revenue  increases  can  be  approved 
without  a  three-titths  majority  ot  the  House 
and  Senate,  accentuating  the  problem  ot  legis- 
lative gridlock — the  same  gridlock  that  has  led 
to  the  voter  outrage  we  now  face  i  want  to 
see  how  fiscally  conservative  the  sup)porters  of 
this  amendment  will  be  when  they  are  called 
on  to  make  deep  cuts  in  Social  Security  to 
meet  the  balanced  budget  requirements  If  we 
choose  the  other  option  which  exempts  Social 
Security,  we  make  tax  increases  and  spending 
cuts — particularly  big-ticket  items  like  Medicare 
and  defense — even  bigger  targets  Clearly, 
there  IS  only  one  choice  and  that  is  to  start 
today  to  deal  with  the  deficit  problem  m  a  real- 
istic and  fair  manner 

I  support  balancing  the  budget  I  have  voted 
in  support  of  balanced  budget  bills  m  this  Con- 
gress and  in  the  lOist  Congress,  However.  I 
do  not  support  higher  taxes  tor  businesses 
and  individuals  I  do  not  support  reducing  the 
deficit  at  the  expense  of  Social  Security  bene- 
ficiaries. I  do  not  support  crippling  such  pro- 
grams as  education,  transportation,  and  crime 
prevention.  All  of  these  would  be  called  tor 
under  the  tialanced  budget  proposal  we  are 
likely  to  pass  today 

We  should  freeze  discretionary  spending, 
cut  the  now  irrelevant  portion  of  the  military 
budget,  reduce  the  Federa'  bureaucracy 
through  attrition,  and  provide  economic  incen- 
tives to  spur  economic  grovilh  and  productiv- 
ity. 

If  I  laelieved  that  a  constitutional  amendment 
would  really  have  an  impact  on  our  burgeon- 
ing deficit,  I  would  support  it.  However,  this 
amendment  is  simply  a  way  tor  some  m  this 
Chamber  to  claim  political  courage  where 
none  exists. 

Clearly  there  is  no  easy  solution  to  our  Na- 
tion's current  budget  crisis.  But  by  pretending 
that  this  amendment  would  make  it  any  easier 
or  any  less  painful  to  reduce  the  deficit  is  sinv 
ply  another  politically  expedient  gimmick  It  we 
are  not  prepared  to  make  the  tough  choices 
now,  we  will  be  no  better  prepared  to  make 
them  under  a  balanced  budget  amendment 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr  Chairman,  I  nse  today  to 
express  my  support  for  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constrtution.   House  Joint 
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Resolution  290.  sponsored  by  Mr.  Stenholm 
of  Te«as  I  have  advocated  such  an  amend- 
ment since  I  (irsi  came  to  Congress  in  1987 
I  voted  (or  the  amendment  m  1990  when  it 
was  defeated  by  only  seven  votes  on  the 
House  floor,  and  I  will  be  gratified  when,  this 
year,  we  finally  pass  the  amendment  A  bal- 
anced budget  amerxJment  is  not  m  itself  a  so- 
lution to  the  fiscal  dilemma  Congress  faces. 
but  it  IS  a  necessary  part  of  that  solution  The 
other  part  of  the  solution  is  for  us  all  to  find 
the  courage  to  make  the  hard  choices  and  re- 
store fiscal  responsibility  to  our  budget  proc- 
ess 

Congress  has  wrestled  with  the  problem  of 
our  continuing  deficit  for  almost  two  decades 
During  the  i960's  our  budget  deficit  averaged 
S6  billion  a  year  In  the  i970's.  we  averaged 
a  S35  billion  deficit  In  the  i980's.  deficits 
averaged  Si 56  billion,  and  so  far  m  the  1990's 
we  are  averaging  S296  billion  a  year 

The  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  was  thought  then  to 
be  a  solution  to  overspending  Since  then  we 
have  had  Gramm  Rudman  Hollmgs.  and 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  II.  and  finally,  after 
failing  to  pass  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
in  1990.  we  passed  the  Budget  Enforcement 
Act  But  in  spite  of  those  eftons.  this  year's 
deficit  will  set  another  record.  S400  billion 

As  you  know.  Mr  Chairman,  the  national 
debt  'S  approaching  S3  8  trillion  We  will  pay 
over  S200  million  m  interest  this  year  on  that 
debt  That  is  almost  6  times  as  much  as  the 
Federal  Government  will  spend  on  education 
and  |0b  training  Interest  payments  for  fiscal 
year  1993  are  estimated  to  exceed  S316  bil 
lion.  That  will  be  the  largest  item  in  the  budg- 
et. S7.005  for  every  family  of  four  m  America. 
This  interest  payment  will  consume  27  percent 
of  all  Federal  revenues  for  1933 

We  are  mortgaging  the  future  of  our  children 
and  grandchildren,  not  just  by  saddling  them 
with  an  unconscionable  debt,  but  also  by  sac- 
rificing our  Nation's  human  and  physical  infra- 
structure on  which  future  generations  will  rely 
for  their  economic  well-being 

The  increasing  national  debt  also  exacer- 
tjates  the  gap  between  the  well-to  do  and  the 
average  American  Debt  payments  are  trans- 
fer payments  from  working  people,  who  pay 
most  of  our  taxes,  to  the  economically  power- 
ful. tx)th  at  home  and  abroad,  who  finance  our 
deficit  spending  Mr  Chairman,  we  can't  aflord 
from  a  fiscal,  social,  or  moral  point  of  view  to 
continue  to  incur  these  massive  deficits  We 
need  the  balanced  budget  amendment  to  help 
put  our  house  in  order 

The  Stenholm  amendment.  House  Joint 
Resolution  290,  would  require  Congress  and 
the  President  to  work  together  to  limit  Federal 
Government  spending  to  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral Government  receipts  The  President 
would  be  required  to  submit  a  balanced  budg- 
et to  Congress,  and  we  in  Congress  would  be 
required  to  pass  a  balanced  budget.  Except  in 
the  case  of  a  declaration  of  war.  no  deficit 
spending  would  be  allowed  without  a  super 
majority,  a  50  percent  vote,  m  both  Houses  ol 
Congress  Neither  would  any  increase  m  the 
national  debt  limit  be  allowed  without  a  60  per- 
cent vote 

The  key  is  to  put  discipline  in  the  system 
while  providing  flexibility  The  Stenholm  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  allows  for  sufficient 


flexibility  to  deal  with  unforseen  economic  cir 
cumstances  It  does  not  require  a  single  docu- 
ment, a  budget,  be  agreed  to  Instead  it  deals 
with  overall  spending  and  revenues  It  requires 
that  we  not  spend  any  more  than  we  take  in, 
but  it  does  not  specifically  require  any  particu- 
lar tax  increase  or  spending  cut  The  Constitu- 
tion should  not  have  an  inherent  preference 
for  spending  or  for  taxes  Those  decisions  are 
properly  left  to  the  Congress  to  determine  as 
it  sees  fit,  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  our 
Nation 

In  many  ways  House  Joint  Resolution  290 
provides  the  Constitution  with  a  self  enforcing 
mechanism  to  balance  the  Federal  budget 
The  most  effective  enforcement  is  the  require- 
ment of  a  60-percent  vote  to  spend  m  excess 
of  estimated  revenues  and  a  60  percent  vote 
to  raise  the  debt  limit  Failure  to  approve 
spending  legislation  under  this  amendment  will 
have  the  same  effect  that  such  a  failure  has 
now,  the  Government  would  shut  down 

Following  passage  of  this  balanced  budget 
amendment.  Congress  and  the  President  will 
have  until  at  least  1997  to  develop  and  refme 
the  procedural  details  to  implement  a  bai 
anced  budget  We  have  the  time  to  make  the 
tough  decisions  necessary  to  restore  order  to 
our  fiscal  house  But  we  will  not  have  time  to 
waste  Eliminating  a  S400  billion  deficit  in  5 
years  will  take  a  concerted  effort  This  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  will  give  us  the  re- 
solve to  reach  that  goal 

Forty  or  more  States  operate  under  a  bal 
anced  budget  constitutional  requirement  and 
do  so  ettectively  I  served  for  12  years  in  the 
Indiana  General  Assembly  under  such  a  rule 
If  was  very  difficult  requirement  to  meet,  but 
the  process  also  resulted  in  a  balanced  budg 
et  This  Congress  can  live  with  that  process, 
and  our  country  needs  it 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment IS  not  a  partisan  question  Since  1969, 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  Presidents 
have  failed  to  submit  balanced  budgets  to 
Congress,  and  congressional  maionties  of 
Denx>crats  and  Republicans  have  passed  defi 
cit  budgets  Our  failure  to  deal  wuh  the  deficit 
IS  a  national  problem,  ana  the  balanced  budg- 
et amendment  is  a  national  solution  It  re- 
quires the  President,  Democrat  or  Republican, 
to  submit  a  balanced  budget,  and  it  requires 
Congress.  Democrat  or  Republican,  to  enact 
an  balanced  budget 

Passing  this  amendment  is  the  first  step,  the 
tjeginning  of  the  necessary  process  to  balance 
the  budget,  not  the  end  I  am  convinced  that 
it  will  take  a  constitutional  amendment  to  ac- 
complish this  goal,  but  we  can  and  must  do  it 

Finally.  Mr  Chairman,  the  question  of  a 
continiously  growing  Federal  debt  is  a  moral 
question  It  is  unconscionable  lor  us  to  impose 
on  future  generations  the  costs  of  our  own  ex- 
cesses Jefferson  said  it  best 

The  rjuestion  whether  one  Keneratlon  has 
the  lU'ht  to  bind  another  by  the  defklt  It 
imposes  IS  a  ijuestion  of  such  consequence  as 
t-o  place  It  amonu  the  fundamental  principles 
of  government  We  should  consider  ourselves 
unauthorized  to  saddle  posterity  with  our 
debta.  and  morally  bound  lo  pay  them  our- 
selves. 

I  agree  with  Jefferson  Let  us  now  establish 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales  the 
legal,  as  well  as  moral,  prohibition  against 
spending  our  grandchildren's  money. 


Mr  FRANKS  of  Connecticut  Mr  Chairman. 
as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  balanced 
budget  spending  limitation  amendment  House 
Joint  Resolution  447,  I  rise  m  support  of  the 
Kyl-Aiien  amendment  This  amendment  is  the 
only  one  that  gives  the  President  the  line-item 
veto  and  allow  Congress  to  gam  control  of 
Federal  spending  and  reduce  the  deficit 

The  Kyl-Aiien  amendment  is  the  only 
amendment,  offered  today,  whicri  includes  the 
line-item  veto  authority  tor  the  President  to  as- 
sist in  reducing  wasteful  spending  Since  I  ar- 
rived m  Washington,  I  have  observed  that 
Congress  has  a  hard  time  saying  "no"  to 
spending  items  In  1992  Congress  included 
atxaut  S8  biiiion  dollars  worth  ot  pork  proiects 
Congress  spent  a  lot  of  money  on  Federal 
studies  $150,000  for  a  recyclable  fishnet 
study.  S2  million  for  an  undersea  research 
center.  5250,000  tor  information  and  analysis 
ot  Hawaiian  sea  turtles.  SiO  million  to  study 
military  stress  on  families.  Si 00.000  for  a 
black  bear  study,  the  list  goes  on  Establish 
ment  of  centers  is  another  tavonte  pork  item 
The  1992  budget  included  S2  7  million  for  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Research  and  Interpretive 
Center.  S25  million  for  a  Federal  building  and 
US  courthouse  in  West  Virginia.  S393.000 
food  marketing  policy  center,  and  S50.000 
food  processing  center  Finally  research  is  an- 
other big  ticket  item,  3340.000  tor  fish  market 
ing,  $1,435,000  tor  potato  research.  S361.000 
tor  seafood  harvesting  processing  and  market 
ing  and  594,000  for  asparagus  yield  decline 

In  response  to  spending  such  as  this,  I  in- 
troduced legislation  which  would  grant  such 
authority  to  the  President  and  am  pleased  to 
see  this  provision  included  m  ttie  balanced 
budget  debate  Lme  item  autfionty  would  give 
the  President  a  real  opportunity  to  eliminate 
pork  barrel  projects  from  Federal  legislation  I 
believe  that  granting  the  President  Ime-item 
veto  authority  will  encourage  Congress  to 
carefully  evaluate  the  legislation  tfiey  fund 
This  process  would  be  a  major  step  forward  m 
eliminating  pork  projects,  as  well  as,  programs 
which  just  don't  work 

Pork  projects  will  not  last  long  when  all 
sfjending  is  scrutinized  Who  wants  to  spend 
Si  .942,000  tor  a  food  consortium  when  the 
Government  could  use  that  money  for  the  WIC 
Program''  The  competition  for  funds  will  re- 
quire many  programs  to  prove  their  worth  It 
will  allow  programs  which  are  successful  and 
save  money  to  expand  Aside  from  the  budg- 
etary benefits,  the  Kyl-Allen  amendment  will 
see  that  taxpayer  money  is  being  spent  most 
efficiently 

The  need  for  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment has  t>ecome  very  apparent  The  Federal 
deficit  is  now  ap)proaching  $400  billion  and 
Federal  spending  continues  to  increase  Con- 
gress has  already  passed  several  statutory 
bills  which  would  balance  the  budget  How- 
ever, despite  the  passage  ot  these  bills,  the 
deficit  and  Federal  spending  have  continued 
to  grow,  reaching  all  time  high  levels  Con 
gress  needs  to  try  another  approach  to  getting 
Federal  spending  under  control  It  is  time  to 
pass  legislation  that  will  require  Memt)ers  of 
Congress  to  work  more  seriously  at  reducing 
Federal  spending  and  the  deficit  A  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  balance  the  budget  will 
help  Members  to  do  just  that 

The  Kyl-Allen  amendment  is  the  amendment 
that    Congress    should    pass    today     If    this 
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amendment  fails,  I  will  support  the  Barton  and 
Stenholm  amendments  which  will  give  Cor>- 
gress  the  necessary  tools  to  implement  a  plan 
to  balance  the  budget  and  reduce  the  deficit 

Mr  DANNEMEYER  Mr,  Chairman,  the  lam- 
entations pour  forth  from  big  spenders  who 
refuse  to  cut  spending  under  any  cir- 
cumstances They  wail  that,  under  a  balanced 
budget  constitutional  amendment — or  any 
other  vehicle,  for  that  matter — it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  reduce  outlays  sufficient  to  elimi- 
nate the  deficit  In  the  trenchant  words  ol  W  C 
Fields,  that  is  pure  taradiddle 

The  voices  in  the  wilderness  who  argue  that 
we  will  be  faced  with  two  realities  under  such 
constitutional  constraints,  raising  taxes  and 
raiding  Social  Security,  are  either  stupid  or 
duplicitous  They  cower  before  special  inter- 
ests that  practice  rank  intimidation  in  their 
venal  attempt  to  suck  even  more  out  of  the 
Nation's  liteblood  at  taxpayers'  expense. 
These  budget  vampires  must  be  forcibly 
weaned  from  the  Federal  trough. 

It  IS  altogether  possible  to  gradually  reduce 
budget  deficits  over.  say.  a  5-year  span  A 
freeze  of  Federal  spending  during  that  penod 
would  save  nearly  S400  billion.  The  fiscal  year 
1997  deficit  would  t>e  sufficiently  manageable 
so  that  additional  revenues  generated  from  an 
accelerating  economy — which  would  occur  as 
a  result  of  t)eing  on  a  zero-deficit  spiral — 
would  eradicate  any  remaining  shortfall 

Another  proposal,  which  I  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute to  the  concurrent  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1993.  had  a  mix  of  components  a 
1-year  25  percent  reduction  in  foreign  aid  fol- 
lowed by  a  freeze.  5  percent  annual  reduc- 
tions in  defense  through  fiscal  year  i997.  a 
cap  on  health  programs — allowing  for  bene- 
ficiary increases  plus  inflation  plus  an  addi- 
tional 2  5  percent — and  a  1-year  freeze — with 
2  percent  growth  thereafter — in  domestic  dis- 
cretionary accounts  Finally,  marketable 
debt— 5915  billion  in  1993.  $1,7  tnllion  over  5 
years — IS  refinanced  to  achieve  major  savings 
m  interest  payments  This  proposal  would 
achieve  S750  billion  in  deficit  reduction  over  a 
5- year  period  and  result  in  a  balanced  budget 
by  fiscal  year  1996 

I  wholeheartedly  support  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 290  and  applaud  the  herculean  efforts  of 
my  valued  friend.  Mr,  Stenholm,  to  bring  this 
matter  tiefore  the  House  I  need  hardly  to  re- 
mind anyone  that  I  have  championed  bal- 
anced budgets  since  I  tirst  arrived  in  Congress 
in  1979  I  have  produced  13  budget  sub- 
stitutes since  1980  which,  it  not  resulting  in  a 
balanced  budget,  at  least  trended  toward  that 
goal  Moreover,  I  have  cosponsored  House 
Joint  Resolution  143,  introduced  by  Mr  Kyl  of 
Arizona,  and  House  Joint  Resolution  248,  by 
Mr  Barton  of  Texas,  in  addition  to  the  Sten- 
holm resolution,  I  prefer  to  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult to  enact  tax  increases  but  any  of  these 
resolutions  is  preferable  to  the  status  quo, 

Washington  is  not  really  the  seat  of  the  peo- 
ple's government.  It  is  a  cocoon  in  which 
power  brokers  who  have  stayed  around  too 
long  breathe  the  same  hot  air  and  regurge  the 
same  inbred  ideas,  sustained  only  by  the  life 
support  system  provided  by  those  special  in- 
terest vampires  determined  to  preserve  their 
hallowed  breeding  ground.  These  people  still 
cannot  understand  the  driving  force  which  is 
today   propelling  the   Ross   Perot   campaign. 


There  is  monumental  resentment  against  the 
way  Washington  does  business  The  cry  is  no 
longer  "Get  the  job  done,"  it  is  "You  are  in- 
capable of  getting  the  job  done  " 

A  constitutional  amendment  is  a  terrible  way 
of  dealing  with  the  Federal  budget.  But  it  has 
tiecome  apparent  that  the  people  who  have 
driven  this  Nation  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy 
cannot  be  entrusted  with  its  salvation.  Oliver 
Cromwell  savaged  the  unproductive  and  irre- 
sponsible Long  Parliament  in  1654  with  "It  is 
not  fit  that  you  sit  here  any  longer,"  This  is 
now  the  rallying  cry  of  the  American  public, 
especially  the  taxpayers  who  have  tjeen  piay- 
ing  for  this  profligacy  long  enough.  II  is  time 
tor  the  cocoon  dwellers  to  repair  to  the  local 
pub  and  hoist  a  brew.  And  wonder  why  their 
world  IS  turning  upside  down, 

Mr  SERRANO  Mr  Chairman.  I  nse  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendments  to  t)alance  the  budget. 

Our  colleagues  are  driven  by  various  rrto- 
tives  in  their  efforts  to  call  for  a  balanced 
budget  amendment.  Some  of  these  are  well 
intentioned,  some  are  blatantly  political.  Often 
It  can  be  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the 
two 

Our  Nation's  leading  economists — seven 
Nobel  laureates  among  them — have  spoken 
out  forcefully  against  this  misguided  initiative. 
In  a  statement  issued  June  2.  447  economists 
from  across  the  Nation  asserted  their  unani- 
mous conviction  that  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  would  be  contrary  to  the  national 
interest 

The  Group  of  447  ended  their  statement  as 
follows: 

Frustration  with  the  reckless  fiscal  poli- 
ties of  the  past  decade  is  understandable.  In- 
deed, many  of  the  signatories  to  this  letter 
have  been  amonK-  the  foremost  critics  of  the 
polities  that  have  contributed  to  hi(fh  budget 
defitlLs  and  larpe  inci-eases  in  the  national 
debt.  But  the  proposed  balanced  budj?et 
amendment  is  not  a  solution.  Indeed,  it 
would  worsen  the  Nation's  economic  pros- 
pects. 

The  best  economic  minds  m  the  country 
agree  that  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
would  be  bad  for  the  country  as  a  whole 

I  know  from  my  own  exjaerience  that  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  would  be  absolutely 
devastating  to  the  most  vulnerable  members 
ot  our  society.  The  problems  that  impover- 
ished families  already  endure — lack  of  afford- 
able housing,  community  development,  inad- 
equate schools,  unemployment  assistance, 
and  insufficient  access  to  health  care — would 
tie  exacert>ated. 

The  increase  in  legislative  gridlock  that 
would  result  from  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment would  block  our  efforts  to  make  the  cru- 
cial investments  in  education,  health  care, 
housing  and  infrastructure  development  need- 
ed to  promote  jobs  and  rekindle  an  economy 
in  severe  fiscal  distress. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates 
that,  by  1997,  we  would  need  to  cut  S236  bil- 
lion in  deficit  spending  from  the  budget.  These 
cuts  would  all  but  destroy  much  needed  feder- 
ally funded  social  programs.  Researchers 
state  that  unmerciful  cuts  in  Social  Security 
and  Medicare  alone  would  force  1  million  el- 
derly into  poverty.  Cutting  Federal  expendi- 
tures on  cntical  social  services,  will  only  wors- 
en the  devastating  conditions  Americans  face 
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on  a  daily  basis  Currently,  there  are  9  4  mil- 
lion Amencans  without  jobs.  Even  more  disillu- 
sioning is  that  approximately  l,i  million  dis- 
couraged people  have  stopped  looking  tor 
work, 

Mr,  Chairman,  in  conclusion  this  tialanced 
budget  amendment  would  deprive  us  of  the 
ability  and  flexibility  to  meet  urgent  domestic 
needs  arxl  would  unfairly  add  to  the  burdens 
of  the  destitute.  We  must  defeat  these  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  proposals  and  get 
on  with  the  business  of  governarx;e 

Mr,  GILLMOR,  Mr  Chairman.  I  support  the 
passage  of  a  balanced  budget  amendment  I 
served  as  a  State  senator  before  tjeing  elect- 
ed to  Congress,  as  have  other  Members  of 
this  txDdy.  I  saw  what  it  was  like  to  write  budg- 
ets that  eliminated  deficits  I  witnessed  the 
temptation,  in  those  final  days  before  a  budget 
had  to  be  balanced,  to  just  go  ahead  and 
spend  the  money  on  some  popular  program 
and  say,  'we  will  just  make  it  up  next  year " 
But  we  resisted  that  temptation  Congress  has 
not 

In  Ohio,  we  resisted  the  temptation  not  be- 
cause State  legislators  were  inherently  better 
than  Members  ot  Congress  It  was  t>ecause 
our  Constitution  required  us  to  make  the  tough 
choices  We  couldn't  just  find  some  conven- 
ient way  around  it   We  had  to  make  sacrifices. 

1  believe  that  anything  less  than  that  kind  of 
environment  at  the  Federal  level  will  simply 
not  work  How  do  I  know''  I  have  evidence. 
Four  trillion  pieces  of  evidence 

And  to  those  who  say  that  a  balanced  budg- 
et amendment  is  too  inflexible  when  critical 
national  needs  have  to  be  addressed.  I  say 
this.  What  can  be  more  inflexible  than  paying 
interest  on  the  debt  to  the  tune  of  5200  billion 
a  year''  Interest  consumes  one  of  every  seven 
Federal  tax  dollars,  and  is  growing  What  can 
be  a  bigger  thief  from  pressing  national  needs 
than  thaf 

Mr,  Chairman,  let  us  make  the  first  o1  many 
difficult  spending  choices  ahead  Lets  pass 
the  balanced  budget  amendment, 

Mr,  YOUNG  ot  Florida,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  constitutional  amendment  to 
require  a  balanced  budget  with  mixed  emo- 
tions 

While  there  is  no  question  that  annual  Fed- 
eral deficits  and  the  mounting  national  debt 
are  the  single  greatest  threat  to  our  nation's 
economy.  I  view  with  trepidation  the  prospect 
of  amending  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  This  is  the  single  greatest  document  of 
democracy  the  world  has  ever  known.  It 
steadfastly  has  stood  the  test  of  time  througtv 
out  our  history,  in  times  of  prosperity  and  in 
times  of  crisis  Our  forefathers  authored  the 
Constitution  with  such  foresight  that  there 
have  only  been  26  amendments  over  the  past 

2  centuries  and  iQ  of  those  were  the  Bill  oi 
Rights. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution  should  be 
reserved  for  only  the  most  select  of  purposes. 
Unfortunately,  as  our  national  debt  ap- 
proaches the  $4  tnllion  mark,  such  a  time  has 
arrived  to  put  in  place  a  constitutional  require- 
ment that  the  Congress  balance  Federal  ex- 
penditures and  revenues  just  as  our  States 
must  do  an  just  as  our  Nation's  taxpayers 
must  do. 

The  sad  truth  is  Congress  does  not  need  a 
constitutional  amendment  with  super  majority 
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voting  requirements  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  All  that  has  ever  been  required,  from 
the  very  First  Congress  to  this  102d  Congress 
IS  the  williriqness  of  a  simple  majority  o(  the 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate  to  cast  the 
tough  votes  that  are  required  to  balance  the 
annual  budget 

As  one  who  consistently  has  cast  these  dil 
ficulf  votes.  I  know  that  it  is  not  without  a 
price  The  most  serious  charges  ever  raised 
against  me  in  a  campaign  is  that  I  opposed 
various  bills  creating  or  expanding  federal  pro- 
grams However,  because  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues  over  the  years  did  not  join  me  in 
opposing  those  programs,  the  annual  Federal 
deficit  has  continued  to  rise  to  the  point  where 
It  will  exceed  S400  billion  this  year 

Our  Nation  is  so  deeply  m  debt  that  the  an- 
nual interest  payment  on  the  national  debt  will 
approach  S300  billion  m  this  fiscal  year.  In 
tact,  since  1982.  we  have  had  no  choice  but 
to  spend  S?  274  trillion  just  on  the  interest  on 
the  national  debt  These  furxjs  do  not  go  to 
improve  education  lor  our  children,  provide 
health  care  lor  our  people,  build  roads  or 
bridges,  or  provide  lor  our  national  defense 
They  are  simply  the  finance  charges  we  must 
bear  lor  years  of  deficit  spending 

Many  have  urged  ttie  House  to  defeat  this 
legislation  today  because  they  say  it  threatens 
to  reduce  Social  Security  benefits  for  older 
Americans  To  that  I  say  the  Social  Security 
Program  is  not  at  the  root  of  our  growing  na 
tional  debt  and  therefore  should  not  be  a  part 
of  the  solution  The  tact  is  Social  Security  is 
a  self  financing  prixjram  which  is  m  actuarial 
balance  It  currently  is  running  a  S30  billion 
annual  surplus  which  will  increase  to  S60  bil- 
lion by  fiscal  year  1997 

Throughout  the  past  decade,  the  only  ac 
tions  Congress  has  taken  to  atlect  Social  Se- 
curity tJenefits  have  been  to  keep  the  program 
in  close  actuarial  balance  well  into  the  next 
century  No  benefits  have  been  cut  or  cost  of 
living  adjustments  delayed  to  reduce  Federal 
expenditures 

As  the  representative  of  more  Social  Secu- 
rity recipients  than  any  other  Member  of  this 
House,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Social  Security  Caucus.  I  am  proud  of  my 
work  to  protect  Social  Security  benefits  and  to 
maintain  its  financial  stability  Just  as  Social 
Security  has  been  exempted  from  Federal 
budget  cuts  over  the  past  decade,  as  long  as 
I  serye  in  this  House  I  will  continue  to  ensure 
that  Social  Security  remains  exempt  from  any 
spending  cuts  required  to  meet  a  constitu- 
tionally mandated  balanced  budget  Instead, 
the  debate  will  have  to  locus  on  reducing  the 
size  and  scope  of  the  same  Federal  programs 
which  were  established  by  Congress  over  the 
past  20  years  and  which  have  driven  our 
growing  annual  deficits 

Earlier  today.  I  supported  the  amendment  of 
my  colleague  from  Arizona  Mr  Kyl.  which 
would  have  included  m  the  constitutional 
amendment  a  line  item  veto  authority  for  the 
President  This  is  tfie  same  tool  which  has 
proven  so  effective  to  the  Governors  of  Stales 
in  meeting  their  requirement  to  balance  their 
State  budgets  It  would  provide  the  President, 
as  an  equal  partner  with  Congress  m  meeting 
the  constitutional  mandate  for  a  balanced 
budget,  with  an  important  enforcement  meas 
ure  to  ensure  that  it  Congress  does  not  fulfill 


Its  fiscal  responsibilities  that  the  President  has 
the  ability  to  do  so 

The  subsequent  amendment  by  the  majority 
leader.  Mr   Gephardt,  is  a  farce  which  would 
lack    the   teeth   and   enforcement    tools    nee 
essary  to  hold  Congress  true  to  the  constitu 
tional  amendments  requirement  of  a  balanced 
budget   it  would  allow  a  simple  majority  of  this 
House   to   break   the   promise  of   a   tsalanced 
Federal  budget    II  we  are  to  take  the  historic 
step  of  amending  the  U  S    Constitution,   we 
should  do  so  with  an  ironclad  provision  which 
will  leave  no  way  out  for  Congress  to  do  any 
thing  other  than  balance  the  Federal  budget 

Clearly  legislative  gimmicks  such  as 
Gramm  Rudman  Hollings  were  powerless  to 
turn  the  tide  of  Federal  deficit  spending  They 
lacked  the  clout  and  backing  ol  the  United 
States  Constitution  and  were  simply  subject  to 
the  majority  rule  of  this  House  which  led  to 
waiver  after  waiver  of  enforcement  provisions 
and  ultimately  a  S400  billion  deficit  this  year 
Mr  Chairman,  the  American  people  demand 
a  balanced  Federal  budget  and  they  have 
elected  us  to  make  the  difficult  decisions 
which  will  restore  fiscal  discipline  and  sanity  to 
the  Federal  Government  An  unbreakable 
Constitutional  amendment  appears  to  be  the 
only  mechanism  which  will  enable  us  to 
achieve  this  goal  It  is  important  to  reiterate 
that  a  balanced  Federal  budget  which  pro- 
vides for  full  payment  of  Social  Security  bene- 
fits are  not  contrary  goals  but  are  my  commit 
ment  to  the  people  I  serve 

Although  i  continue  to  believe  that  we 
should  not  approach  any  attempt  to  alter  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  lightly,  the 
time  has  come  to  get  our  fiscal  house  in  order 
With  this  landmark  vote  today,  we  tell  the 
American  people  that  this  Congress  is  finally 
serious  atx)ut  getting  down  to  the  business  of 
making  the  difficult  decisions  and  casting  the 
tough  votes  to  balance  Federal  revenues  and 
expenditures.  This  is  the  responsible  way  to 
stop  mortgaging  our  Nation's  and  our  chil- 
drens'  future 

Mr  HALL  Of  Texas  Mr  Chairman.  I  nse 
today  in  support  of  allowing  the  people  of  this 
country  the  right  to  vote  for  or  against  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment— the  simple  right 
for  citizen  input  We  shouldn't  legislate  a  bal- 
anced budget— but  the  taxpayers  and  citizens 
should  have  ttiat  right 

Every  year,  every  week,  every  day  we  add 
to  that  debt  Even  as  we  debate  this  amend 
ment,  the  interest  on  our  debt  is  compounding 
and  we  are  sinking  further  m  debt  Next  year, 
our  deficit  is  projected  to  be  S327  billion  That 
trend  cannot  continue  without  dire  con- 
sequences. Deficit  spending  endangers  the 
cost  of  living  allowances  tor  some  senior  citi- 
zens and  retirees  It  can  deny  veterans  the 
programs  they  deserve.  It  can  break  this  Na 
tion 

Mr  Chairman,  small  businesses  make  up  a 
large  portion  of  my  constituency  And  if  those 
businessmen  and  women  spend  more  money 
than  they  earn  one  year,  they  have  a  problem 
II  they  do  it  year  after  year  after  year,  they  go 
broke  Our  Government  is  facing  the  same 
problem  We  are  headed  for  bankruptcy 

However,  this  week  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  something  about  Government  spending. 
For  years,  many  of  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  I  have  called  for  a  bal- 


anced budget  amendment  This  week  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  make  that  a  reality  This 
week  we  must  make  that  a  reality 

Mr    Chairman,  it  is  not  right  lor  us  to  con- 
tinue spending  money  that  we  do  not  intertd  to 
pay  back    I  have  seen  a  breakdown  of  the  na- 
tional debt  that  lists  everyone  we  are  borrow 
ing  money  from    But  m  reality  we  are  txjrrow 
ing  it  from  our  children  and  our  grandchildren 
Because  if  we  don't  pay  back  this  huge  debt, 
they  will  have  to   If  we  are  not  willing  to  make 
tough  choices  today,  our  children  and  grand 
children  will  be  forced  to  face  even  tougher 
tiardships  and  decisions  m  the  future  And  that 
is  wrong 

I  have  heard  the  argur'nents  and  read  the 
letters  from  Mer'nbers  ot  Congress  and  ana- 
lysts and  special  interest  groups  saymg  that 
deficit  spending  is  not  that  bad  Mr  Chairman 
It  is  that  bad— in  fact,  its  worse  than  bad  Bor 
rowing  money  from  our  children  so  that  we  do 
not  have  to  make  difficult  decisions  is  terrible 
We  can  balance  the  budget  We  can  stop 
deficit  spending  We  can  preserve  a  fiscally 
sound  government  for  our  children  and  grand 
children  It  will  not  tie  easy  But  in  the  long 
run.  It  will  be  worth  it 

Let's  give  our  constituents  and  our  home 
States  the  opportunity  to  express  their  views 
on  this  incredibly  important  issue  Lets  pass 
this  amendment  Let  the  American  people 
have  a  say  m  this  matter,  and  together  start 
down  the  long,  arduous  path  to  fiscal  respon 
sibility 

Again.  I  urge  my  fellow  Members  ot  Con- 
gress to  support  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment 

Mr  FORD  of  Michigan  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  balanced  budget  constitu- 
tional amendments  t)eing  considered  by  the 
House 

My  mam  concern  with  all  of  the  amend- 
ments IS  that  they  do  not  tell  us  how  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget  Rather,  they  sim- 
ply state  that  we  must  have  a  balanced  budg- 
et by  a  designated  time  m  the  future 

Everyone  believes  that  we  can  and  should 
address  our  deficit  problem  But  we  cannot  put 
ourselves  in  a  position  where  all  programs  are 
treated  equally  under  the  budget  kmfe 

The  Gephardt  Bonior  Obey  amendment  is 
the  most  realistic  approach  ol  all  the  amend 
ments  because  it  does  not  allow  the  will  of  the 
minority  to  rule  The  bill  also  exempts  Social 
Security  from  budget  calculations  and  that  is 
good  We  should  not  balance  the  budget  on 
the  backs  of  our  elderly  But  we  also  should 
not  balance  it  by  making  drastic  cuts  in  nutri- 
tion programs  for  children,  financial  aid  for  our 
students,  and  job  framing  programs  We  need 
to  protect  important  domestic  programs  that 
were  already  cut  to  the  txine  under  the 
Reagan-Bush  administrations 

The  Gephardt-Bonior-Obey  amendment  re- 
quires the  President  to  send  to  Congress  a 
budget  m  which  total  expenditures  do  not  ex- 
ceed total  receipts,  unless  the  budget  is  ac 
companied  by  a  Presidential  declaration  ot  na- 
tional urgency  for  that  fiscal  year 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  where  we  run  into 
trouble  What  will  Congress  Jo  when  we  have 
a  President  who  chooses  to  ignore  situations 
we  deem  to  be  emergencies  For  example,  it 
took  over  18  months  for  Congress  to  convince 
President  Bush  that  the  country  was  in  a  re- 


cession and  that  our  people  needed  extended 
unemployment  benefits  to  get  them  through 
these  hard  times  It  took  three  attempts  to  pro- 
vide unemployed  workers  with  extended  bene- 
fits before  the  President  signed  a  bill  into  law 
Under  the  Gephardt-Bonior-Ot)ey  proposal. 
Congress  would  tie  prohibited  from  consider- 
ing emergency  legislation  without  a  Presi- 
dential declaration 

Mr  Chairman,  we  need  the  political  will  to 
address  our  deficit  problem.  Adding  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  not  the  an- 
swer Leadership  is  the  answer  We  need  a 
President  who  gives  more  than  lip  sen/ice  to 
deficit  reduction  I  watched  the  Presidents 
news  conference  last  week  and  counted  the 
number  of  times  he  expressed  his  support  for 
a  balanced  budget  amendment.  Sixteen  times, 
the  President  called  on  Congress  to  pass  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  Yet  this  Presi- 
dent, and  his  predecessor.  Ronald  Reagan. 
have  never  produced  a  budget  that  was  any- 
where near  being  balanced  In  fact,  it  was 
their  ability  to  push  an  agenda  that  reduced 
taxes  on  the  rich  while  irx;reasing  Pentagon 
spending  which  caused  the  deficit  to  skyrocket 
in  the  first  place  More  debt  was  accumulated 
during  the  first  5  years  of  the  Reagan-Bush 
administration  than  the  grand  total  accumu- 
lated in  200  years  under  all  previous  Presi- 
dents from  George  Washington  to  Jimmy 
Carter 

The  other  balanced  budget  amendments  put 
off  the  real  pam  until  the  end  of  this  decade — 
well  beyond  the  end  ol  the  Bush  Presidency 
He  would  have  never  had  to  submit  a  bal- 
anced budget  during  his  term.  No  wonder  why 
It  IS  so  easy  for  the  President  to  support  this 
amendment 

The  American  people  want  us  to  address 
the  deficit  problem  in  a  realistic  manner.  They 
do  not  want  any  more  gimmicks  that  will  allow 
elected  Representatives  to  say  they  are  for  a 
balanced  budget  but  continue  to  vote  for  un- 
necessary big-ticket  Items  such  as  the  space 
station.  SDI,  and  the  superconducting  super 
collider  We  were  sent  here  to  lead,  to  make 
the  tough  decisions,  to  do  the  right  thing  by 
our  people  Adding  a  lew  words  to  the  Con- 
stitution will  not  make  a  difference  Tough 
spending  decisions  and,  yes,  maybe  even  a 
tax  increase  on  the  wealthy  will  make  a  dif- 
ference 

Earlier  this  week  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
pass  legislation  that  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  and  the  Congress  to  pass  bal- 
anced budgets  every  year,  starting  m  fiscal 
1993  I  voted  for  this  measure,  which  failed  by 
a  vote  of  220  to  199 

Have  we  decided  that  we  cannot  do  any- 
thing unless  It  IS  written  into  the  Constitution'' 
Had  we  enacted  that  legislation,  we  could  be 
using  our  precious  time  working  on  deficit  re- 
duction proposals  Instead,  we  are  considering 
amendments  that  must  be  ratified  by  38 
States  and  will  not  go  into  effect  until  the  end 
of  this  decade 

As  my  colleague  Congressman  Leon  Pa- 
ne tt  a  stated: 

There  are  man.v  members  here  who  are 
willing  to  make  a  sreat  I'iverljoai  pamble 
with  our  economy  and  our  Constitution  in 
order  to  inject  couraKe  into  cowards  and  to 
place  a  .spine  into  the  spineless. 

I  am  not  willing  to  take  that  gamble  My  con- 
stituents deserve  better  representation  than 
that 


Mr  KANJORSKI.  Mr  Chairman,  yesterday  I 
addressed  the  House  to  set  forth  my  concerns 
over  the  so-called  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment, a  proposal  which  is  one  of  the  biggest 
smoke  and  mirror  acts  in  our  Nation's  history 
I  expressed  my  surprise  that  an  administra- 
tion which  has  been  in  office  for  12  straight 
years,  and  which  has  failed  to  submit  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  even  one  of  those  12  years, 
was  attempting  to  convirx;e  us  that  we  need  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  balance  the  budget 
I  noted  that  even  a  school  child  knows  that 
adopting  an  amendment  which  says  that  the 
budget  must  be  balanced  does  not  make  it  so, 
any  more  than  adopting  an  amendment  saying 
that  the  Earth  is  flat  would  make  it  flat. 

This  amendment  is  a  political  ploy  designed 
to  make  politicians  look  good  without  actually 
making  any  difficult  or  painful  decisions. 

If,  and  when,  the  so-called  balanced  budget 
amendment  takes  effect,  the  consequences 
for  our  Constitution,  our  national  economy, 
and  for  middle-income  families  and  senior  citi- 
zens in  northeastern  and  central  Pennsylva- 
nia, will  be  devastating. 

Families  USA  estimates  that  in  the  first  year 
alone  senior  citizens  in  Pennsylvania  will  lose 
at  least  Si. 873  in  Social  Security  and  Medi- 
care benefits 

That  IS  why  they  call  this  the  Scrooge 
amendment  because  it  is  the  equivalent  of 
cutting  off  pension  for  senior  citizens  2  weeks 
before  Thanksgiving  and  not  restoring  them 
until  a  week  after  Christmas. 

Wharton  Econometrics,  one  of  the  Nations 
nxist  prestigious  economic  forecasting  firms, 
predicts  that  in  just  the  first  year  alone  Penn- 
sylvania will  lose  176,000  jobs  and  S31  6  bil- 
lion in  income 

In  Pennsylvania's  nth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict alone,  nearly  Si  billion  will  be  removed 
from  the  local  economy.  The  ripple  effect  of 
this  dramatic  change  will  be  magnified  several 
times  over  as  workers  are  laid  off  and  busi- 
nesses are  forced  to  close.  That  is  like  shut- 
ting down  the  25  largest  businesses  in  the 
1 1th  District  and  laying  off  all  their  employees 
Twenty  years  ago  this  month  tropical  storm 
Agnes  wreaked  havoc  on  northeastern  and 
central  Pennsylvania.  The  adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  be  just  as  devastating. 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania  know  how  long 
It  took  for  us  to  recover  from  that  cataclysmic 
event.  But  at  least  tropical  storm  Agnes  was 
an  act  of  God  Let  us  not  destroy  our  econ- 
omy with  a  self-inflicted  wound. 

We  can  and  should  cut  the  budget  deficit. 
For  6  of  the  last  8  years  the  Congress  has 
done  just  that,  cut  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
from  the  budgets  proposed  by  Presidents 
Reagan  and  Busfi 

We  can  and  should  do  more.  Yesterday  I 
outlined  how  we  could  cut  funding  for  foreign 
aid,  for  unnecessary  defense  systems,  for  low- 
priority  domestic  programs,  and  where  there  is 
no  justification.  I  also  descrit)ed  why  we 
should  adopt  a  separate  capital  budget  as 
State  and  local  governments  do  so  that  our 
books  more  accurately  reflect  the  value  ol 
Federal  assets.  Biennial,  2-year  budgeting 
should  also  be  adopted  so  that  spending  is 
better  planned,  and  we  should  utilize  zero- 
based  budgeting  so  that  programs  have  to 
prove  their  worth  instead  of  resting  on  their 
past  laurels.  Finally,  we  should  close  foreign 
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tax  loopholes  which  are  robbing  us  of  S30  to 
$40  billion  a  year  m  tax  revenues,  and  we 
should  make  the  tax  code  more  progressive 
so  that  millionaires  pay  more  than  average 
working  families. 

If  we  make  those  changes  we  can  signifi- 
cantly reduce  our  deficit,  without  doing  danv 
age  to  our  Constitution,  and  without  imposing 
draconian  cuts  in  Social  Security,  Medicare, 
black  lung,  student  loans,  cancer  research,  the 
FBI,  job  training,  drug  abuse  and  interdiction, 
and  other  essential  programs 

Today,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  of  what  noted  economists  jour- 
nalists, public  interest  groups,  and  even  re- 
spected conservative  businessmen  and  public 
officials  are  saying  about  the  so-called  bal- 
anced budget  amendment 

Opposition  to  the  so-called  balanced  budget 
amendment  is  widespread  among  citizens, 
economists,  journalist,  and  businessmen  of  all 
parties  and  ideologies  Here  are  some  ex- 
cerpts ol  what  others  are  saying  about  it 

B.ALANCE!)  BUI>GET  A.MKMiVKNT 
PROMINENT  ETONOMISTS  Oi'l'OSE  AVENDMENT 

On  Tuesday.  June  2,  1992  a  coalition  of 
more  than  400  prominent  economists,  includ- 
ing 7  recipients  of  the  Not)el  Prize  in  eco- 
nomics, announced  their  opposition  to  the 
amendment  derlarint  that  it  "is  not  a  solu- 
tion. Indeed,  it  would  worsen  the  nation's 
e>.onomK  prospects   " 

They  noted  that  the  amendment  assumes  a 
depree  of  economic  forecasting  accuracy 
which  is  not  possible  and  that.  "The  ensuing 
instability  would  add  to  investor  uncer- 
tainty and  promote  shorter  time  horizons  in 
business  planning— the  opposite  of  what  the 
nation  needs." 

"The  amendment  would  give  rise  to  inap- 
propriate uses  of  government  mandates,  reg- 
ulations, tax  breaks,  and  new  forms  of  'off- 
budget'  spending  designed  to  evade  the 
amendment's  rigid  Constitutional  restric- 
tions on  ta.xing  and  spending." 

"Putting  the  U.S.  government  in  such  pol- 
icy straight-jacket  could  have  serious  nega- 
tive consequences  for  global  economic  stabil- 
ity." 

"Even  if  economic  forecasting  could  be 
done  with  pinpoint  accuracy,  requiring  bal- 
anced budgets  in  each  fiscal  year  regardless 
of  prevailing  economic  circumstances  is  bad 
public  policy." 

LAW  PROFESSORS  AND  DEANS  OPPOSE 
AMENIlMENT 

On  Monday,  June  8,  1992  a  coalition  of 
more  than  150  prom.inent  law  professors  and 
deans,  announced  their  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  They  declared; 

"We  write  as  deans  and  law  professors  with 
differing  political  views  and  differing  views 
about  what  needs  to  be  done  about  the  fed- 
eral budget.  We  are,  however,  unanimous  m 
believing  that  balancing  the  federal  budget 
should  not  be  done— and  need  not  be  done— 
by  amending  our  nation's  basic  charter." 

""One  of  the  great  values  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  the  flexibility  which  enabled  it  to 
sen,-e  as  the  legal  foundation  of  our  democ- 
racy for  more  than  200  yeai's.  This  amend- 
ment would  unwisely  write  a  rigid  fiscal  pol- 
icy into  the  document  without  regard  to  un- 
foreseeable economic  conditions." 

Under  this  amendment,  the  responsibility 
for  enforcing  a  balanced  budget  will  fall 
upon  the  judiciary  We  are  gravely  concerned 
with  the  harm  certain  to  be  done  to  the  judi- 
ciary by  requiring  the  courts  to  address  fis- 
cal and  budgetary  questions  for  which  they 
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are  completely  unsuited — questions  ranging 
from  the  Interpretation  of  the  amendment  to 
the  reliability  of  estimates  of  future  reve- 
nues." 

"To  use  the  Constitution  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  responsibility  of  the  President 
and  CoiiK^ress  to  solve  the  deficit  problem  not 
only  trivialize  the  Constitution,  but  under- 
mines the  honor  and  respect  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  for  our  basic  charter." 

■'This  amendment  also  damages  a  primary 
constitutional  principle— that  of  majority 
rule    ' 

"We  believe  that  to  elevate  a  balanced 
budget  to  permanent  constitutional  status  is 
damaging  to  the  integrity  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  unwise  fiscal  policy  and  is  histori- 
cally unsound." 

PUBLIC  INTERIiST  CROUPS  OPPOSE  AMENDMENT 

A  similar  coalition  of  more  than  100  public 
interest  groups  Including,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters.  Common  Cause,  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  also  opposes  the 
amendment.  Even  groups  as  diverse  as  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  AFL-CIO  op- 
pose the  amendment. 

FORMER  PRESIDENT  FORD 

Former  President  Ford  denounced  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  effort  as  "only  an- 
other crutch"  that  opportunists  In  Congress 
are  using  'instead  of  hard-headed  votes"  to 
trim  the  deficit. 

WHAKTIIN  KCONOMETRICS  PREDICTS  MAHSIVE 
UNE.MPI.OYMENT  AND  TAX  INCREASES 

Projects  that  actually  achieving  a  bal- 
anced federal  budget  by  1995  would  moan 

.3  4  million  fewer  job.s  would  be  available 

A  loss  of  176.000  Jobs  the  first  year  alone  in 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

Personal  Income  in  Pennsylvania  would 
also  drop  by  $31.6  billion. 

Unemployment,  instead  of  coming  down 
sharply  from  current  recessionary  levels, 
would  increase  nearly  50  percent. 

.StAt.e  and  local  budget  defli  its  would  triple 
to  $67  billion 

Federal  personal  income  tAxes  would  rlM 
19.3  percent.  Corporate  taxes  would  also  In- 
crease sharply. 

Social  Security  taxes  would  Increase,  and 
benefits  would  be  cut  by  at  least  8  pendent. 
as  would  Veterans  benefits. 

The  nations  Gross  Domestic  Product 
(GDP I  would  drop  4.1  percent 

FAMILIES  USA  PREDICTS  DEVASTATING  CUTS  IN 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  MEDICARE 

Families  USA,  a  nationwide  senior  citizen 
and  family  advocacy  group  calculates  that 
adoption  of  the  amendment  will  cut  $1,873  a. 
year  from  the  average  Pennsylvania  senior 
citizen's  Social  Security  and  Medicare  bene- 
fits. 

The  amendment  "will  make  Medicare 
unafforable  for  millions  of  our  parents  and 
grandparents.  It  will  also  slash  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  for  42  million  Americans." 

It  will  -cut  Social  Seiurity  Checks  by  an 
amount  equal  to  seven  weeks'  worth  of  bene- 
fits in  the  year  1995." 

That  would  be  like  cutting  off  Social  Se- 
curity checks  two  weeks  before  Thanks- 
giving and  not  starting  them  up  again  until 
a  week  after  Christmas" 

l.(MrAL  COLUMNIST  TOM  BICLER 

"Like  Bush's  claim— after  11  years  in  of- 
fice— that  now  Is  the  time  for  change.' 
Reagan  pretended  to  be  blithely  oblivious  to 
the  irony  that  his  call  for  debt  limitation 
came  from  a  president  under  whose  adminis- 
tration the  national  debt  tripled.  Nor  would 
he  acknowledge  the  hypocrisy  of  proposing 
that  such  an  amendment  apply  to  his  succes- 
sor but  not  to  his  administration." 


"That  the  balanced  budget  proposal  now  is 
a  serious  proposal  Is  not  because  of  econom- 
ics or  even  because  of  any  ground  swell  of  in- 
formed and  considered  public  opinion.  It  ex- 
ists because  so  many  members  of  the  Con- 
gress (and  of  other  elected  bodies,  as  weil> 
and  their  publics  have  lost  the  courage  to 
put  country  and  principle  ahead  of  personal 
advantage.  This  has  left  them  vulnerable  to 
the  simple-minded  and  unprincipled." 

"There  is  no  substitute  for  individual  re- 
sponsibility, individual  accountability,  indi- 
vidual freedom,  and  for  rational  government, 
but  the  proposed  amendment  would  strip 
this  government  and  its  people  of  all  of 
these.  " 

HORART  ROWEN,  NATIONALLY  SYNDICATED 
ECONOMIC  COLUMNIST 

"One  of  the  worst  pieces  of  legislation  in 
many  years,  a  balanced  budget  amendment. 
If  passed  and  ratified  by  38  states,  could  put 
the  government  in  a  straight  jacket  limiting 
Its  response  to  social  and  economic  emer- 
gencies such  as  the  Los  Angeles  riot  or  na- 
tional business  recessions." 

"The  balanced  budget  amendment  is  noth- 
ing less  than  a  congressional  sleight  of  hand 
It's  a  promise  that  the  budget  will  be  bal- 
anced, with  no  actions  taken  to  put  it  into 
effect— now.  The  job  Is  left  to  future  genera- 
tions." 

■'A  balanced  budget  amendment  would  re- 
sult In  the  same  intellectual  dishonesty  that 
typified  Gramm-Rudman:  rosy  economic  sce- 
narios and  accounting  gimmickry  to  make 
the  deficit  look  smaller  than  It  really  Is." 

"In  the  end,  there  are  only  two  possible  re- 
sults that  could  emerge  from  the  balanced 
budget  amendment   " 

"First,  the  strictures  would  be  evaded,  as 
they  were  during  the  Gramm-Rudman  era, 
with  the  costs  of  providing  necessary  goods 
and  services  fobbed  off  on  already  economi- 
cally depressed  state  governments." 

■  Or.  it  could  meet  the  predictions  of  Its 
supporters  and  actually  work.  That  assump- 
tion may  be  worse  than  an  assumption  thai 
it  would  be  impotent   " 

RUDOLPH  0.  PENNER.  ECONOMIC  DIRtXTOR. 
KPMO  PEAT  MARWICK  ACCOUNTING  FIRM 
"If  there  Is  little  political  will  to  realize  a 
goal,  putting  It  into  the  Constitution  will 
not  help.  Thus,  a  constitutional  amendment 
requiring  a  balanced  budget  will  work  as 
well  as  the  Prohibition  amendment." 

The  futility  of  using  constitutions  to  bal- 
ance budgets  Is  clear  from  the  experience  of 
state  governments.  While  49  have  constitu- 
tional provisions  or  legislation  requiring  a 
balanced  budget,  many  routinely  resort  to 
outrageous  accounting  gimmicks  to  bal- 
ance budgets,  and  many  have  created,  'off- 
budget'  agencies.  State  provisions,  which 
generally  apply  only  to  operating  budgets, 
often  permit  borrowing  (or  capital  budgets" 
"In  short,  whether  the  amendment  worked 
or  did  not  work,  it  would  be  a  disaster." 

JUDGE  ROBERT  H    BOHK 

"Though  I  agree  that  government  spending 
is  a  serious  problem.  H.J  Res.  268  seems  to 
me  a  thoroughly  ill-conceived  proposal  for 
several  rea.sons.  " 

"1.  The  propo.sed  constitution  amendment 
is  unlikely  to  be  effective    .  . ." 

"2.  The  proposed  amendment  specifies  no 
enforcement  procedures.  ...  It  may  be 
thought  that  the  amendment  can  be  enforced 
.  .  .  by  lawsuits.  That  is  either  a  vain  hope 
or  a  dismal  prospect." 

"If  the  courts  allowed  (lawsuits]  .  .  .  the 
results  might  be  worse  than  no  judicial  en- 
forcement. Scores  or  hundreds  of  suits  might 
be  filed.  .      .  The  confusion,  not  to  mention 


the  burden  on  the  court  system,  would  be 
enormous.  Nothing  would  be  settled,  more- 
over, until  one  or  more  of  such  actions  fi- 
nally reached  the  Supreme  Court  That 
means  we  could  expect  a  decision  about  fis- 
cal year  1992.  for  example,  no  earlier  than 
fiscal  year  1997.  Nor  is  it  at  all  clear  what 
could  be  done  if  the  Court  found  that  the 
amendment  had  been  violated  five  years  ear- 
lier." 

"Despite  the  urgency  of  the  problem  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  seeks  to 
address,  for  the  reasons  given,  the  cure 
seems  likely  to  be  either  ineffective  or  dam- 
aging, and  perhaps  both." 

MALCOLM  S.  FORBES.  EDTIOR-IN-CHIEF.  FORBES 
MAGAZINE 

"Congress  seems  ready  to  pass  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Not 
since  prohibition  has  there  been  a  proposal 
so  fraught  with  danger." 

"But  the  problems  with  this  seemingly 
sensible  idea  are  numerous." 

"Would  there  be  any  distinction  between 
outlays  for  expen.ses  and  for  capital  items?  It 
is  astonishing  that  the  largest  entity  in  the 
world,  the  U.S.  government,  t>ooks  money 
spent  for  pencils  the  same  way  as  money  in- 
vested in  buildings  and  highways,  even 
though  the  latter  have  a  useful  life  of  many 
years  Businesses  use  depreciation.  States 
also  have  separate  budgets  for  current  ex- 
penses and  for  capital  items.  People  buying  a 
house  would  be  in  violations  of  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  A  mortgage  would  be  re- 
garded as  deficit  financing." 

"How  would  government  loan  guarantees, 
explicit  and  implicit,  be  treated'.'  .  .  .  One 
can  see  how  the  amendment  could  be  flouted 
by  granting  guarantees,  since  they  wouldn't 
show  up  as  an  immediate  expense." 

ROV  L,  ASH,  PRESIDENT,  LITTON  INDUSTRIES, 
FORMER  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  MAN- 
AGEMENT AND  111  DCtrr  UNDER  PRESIDENTS 
NIXON  AND  FORD 

"A  constitutional  amendment  Is  not  the 
answer  to  fiscal  discipline  because  it  would 
be  operationally  unworkable,  let  alone  coun- 
terproductive. The  devil  is  in  the  unavoid- 
able operational  details  necessary  to  make  it 
work   " 

"The  gieater  the  number  of  votes  needed 
to  allow  the  breaking  of  the  budget,  the 
more  the  situation  is  tantamount  to  an- 
nouncing that  the  spending  train  is  about  to 
pull  out  of  the  station,  those  who  help  re- 
lea.se  the  brakes  will  get  their  favorite  pro- 
grams aboard.  The  more  votes  needed  to  re- 
lease the  brakes,  the  more  It  costs  to  get 
those  last  votes." 

"The  Constitution  is  not  a  trivial  docu- 
ment. It's  meant  to  be  binding,  in  a  very  se- 
rious way.  The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  that 
It  articulates  citizen  rights.  Under  the 
amendment  proposed.  Federal  taxing,  spend- 
ing, and  even  bookkeeping  would  be  subject 
to  challenge,  in  the  courts,  by  any  citizen  of 
standing  who  could  assert  his  own  idea  of 
how  the  books  should  have  been  kept  and 
how  taxing  and  spending  should  have  been 
conducted.  Do  we  want  the  Federal  courts  to 
be  our  fiscal  policy  makers  too?  And  est-ab- 
llsh  our  bookkeeping  rules?" 

"Were  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  be  m  place  and  applied,  years  of  eco- 
nomic decline,  which  automatically  add  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  unemployment  and  other 
stabilizing  expenditures,  would  force  offset- 
ting the  Herculean  reductions  of  other  pro- 
grams, further  exacerbating  the  decline   " 

"Fundamentally,  it  can  be  counter- 
productive, and  even  dangerous,  to  say  that 
a  balanced  annual  budget  is  our  govern- 
ments foremost  economic  goal.  " 


In  contrast  to  Federal  bookkeppin^^, 
states  dont  charge  the  cost  of  new  schools, 
prisons  and  other  capital  facilities  to  their 
current  budgets  but  instead  finance  them 
outside  and  off  their  budgets  by  issuing 
bonds." 

"'It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  the  amount  of 
off-budget  state  bonds  issued— that  is.  money 
borrowed— to  exceed  the  states"  repoited 
budget  surpluses,  equivalent  to  a  deficit  ac- 
cording to  federal  accounting  rules." 

THE  W.^SHl.NOTON  POST 

""Trivializing  the  Constitution,— The  bal- 
anced budget  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion that  Congress  is  considering  are  cop- 
outs  that  would  neither  require  balanced 
budgets  nor  likely  help  achieve  them.  In- 
stead, while  pi"etending  otherwise,  they 
would  again  postpone  the  difficult  decisions 
they  imply,  encourage  further  evasions, 
trivialize  the  Constitution  and  almost  cer- 
tainly entangle  future  fiscal  policy  in  the 
courts.  .  .  .  These  sloppy,  dangerous  propos- 
als are  the  ultimate  expression  of  the  weak- 
ness and  dithering  and  flight  from  respon- 
sibility they  purport  to  correct.  They  are  yet 
another  way  of  letting  those  who  are  elected 
to  govern  evade  accountability  for  acts  of 
governing.'" 

"It's  not  that  hard  to  balance  the  budget — 
not  intellectually  anyway.  You  have  to  vote 
to  increase  taxes  and  or  cut  spendint:.  Thats 
what  the  president  and  members  are  already 
in  such  disrepute  far  refusing  to  do.  These 
amendments  are  nothing  more  than  at- 
tempts to  give  them  cover  for  refusing  to  do 
It  a  few  years  longer.  Let  the  next  adminis- 
tration and  Congress  do  it.  Always  the  next. 
If  they're  going  to  vote  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
as  well  they  should,  it's  fair  to  ask  them  to 
tell  us  how.  and  not  just  procedurally  as 
they  have  so  often  done  before.  Which  pro- 
grams? Which  taxes''  The  Con.stitution 
should  not  become  the  permanent  monument 
to  a  temporary  failure  of  political  will." 

THE  NEW"  YORK  TIMES 

""Unbalanced,  it's  wrong  in  principle  and 
destructive  in  practice.  It  may  sound  like  a 
direct  remedy  for  Washington's  toying  with 
trillions  in  deficit  spending.  In  fact,  such  an 
amendment  would  threaten  precLsely  the 
long-term  investments  society  needs  most 
and  risk  pushing  a  soft  economy  into  icy  re- 
cession." 

"By  lumping  all  outlays  together,  the 
amendment  discourages  expensive  invest- 
ment in,  for  instance,  cancer  research,  as 
compared  with  short-term  giveaways.  This 
indiscriminate  definition  also  invites  eva- 
sion—such as  loading  new  entitlements  onto 
the  backs  of  state  governments  and  employ- 
ers." 

"The  amendment  could  do  immeasurable 
harm.  .  .  .  Businesses  borrow  to  invest.  Even 
states  required  to  balance  their  operating 
budgets,  borrow  for  capital  investment.  " 

"There  are  other  problems.  The  proposed 
amendment  raises  grave  questions  about  re- 
sponsible governance.  A  balanced  budget 
amendment  would  turn  America  of  the  fu- 
ture into  a  poorer  place" 

THE  BALTIMORE  SUN 

"Balanced  Budget  Gambit— This  cynical. 
hypocritical  gesture  would  be  the  final  insult 
to  voters  from  a  bum  h  of  politicians  w"ho  are 
in  the  process  of  approving  a  $400  billion  defi- 
cit.'" 

""Befoie  the  citizenry  falls  for  Washintr- 
ton's  latest  scam,  it  should  demand  that  this 
president  and  this  Con^cress  first  enact  meas- 
ui"es  that  would  (  ome  to  grips  with  the  buUt;- 
et  I  risis  now.  .\  b'alanted  budget  amendnient 
would  nor  do  that    It  would  merely  pass  on 


the  nations  fiscal  burdens  to  future  office- 
holders while  permitting  the  current  crop  of 
incumbents  to  posture  outrageously."" 

CHARLES  L.  .SCHUl.ZE.  SKNIOK  FELLOW,  THF, 
BROOKINGS  INSTITUTION 

"In  the  highly  likely  event  that  the  10- 
year  impasse  between  the  Congress  and  the 
president  and  among  various  groups  of 
American  citizens  over  how  to  balance  the 
budget  will  not  be  broken,  a  constitutional 
crisis  may  well  occur." 

"Once  the  amendment  is  enforced,  the  per- 
formance of  the  U.S.  economy  could  be  seri- 
ously damaged.  One  of  the  features  of  our 
economy,  which  has  kept  modern  business 
cycles  less  violent  than  w"as  true  earlier  in 
American  history,  is  the  automatic  stabiliz- 
ing character  of  the  federal  budget.  When  re- 
cessions occur,  budget  revenues  automati- 
cally fall  and  spending  rises,  helping  to  sus- 
tain the  economy  through  a  period  of  weak- 
ness. Under  the  amendment,  a  determined 
minority  in  either  chamber  of  Congress 
could  force  highly  depressing  sfiendmg  cuts 
(or  less  likely,  tax  increases)  during  reces- 
sions, driving  the  economv  deeper  into  trou- 
ble. " 

WALTER  DELLINGKK.  I'HOKES.SOR  OF  LAW.  DUKE 
INIVEliMTV 

"It  would  be  wonderful  if  we  could  simply 
declare  by  constitutional  amendment  that 
henceforth  the  air  would  be  clean,  the 
streets  free  of  drugs  and  the  budget  forever 
in  balance.  But  merely  saying  those  things 
in  the  Constitution  does  not  make  them  hap- 
pen. Putting  false  promises  m  the  Constitu- 
tion is  not  a  trivial  matter  It  bi'eeds  dis- 
respect for  the  rule  of  law." 

""Proposing  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
would  not  be  a  step  toward  a  balanced  budg- 
et, but  a  diversion  from  that  goal.  Its  adop- 
tion would  cut  no  spending  and  raise  no  reve- 
nue. Because  it  provides  an  excuse  for  avoid- 
ing real  steps  to  reduce  the  deficit,  its  pro- 
po.sal  by  Congress  would  disserve  both  the 
Constitution  and  the  goal  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility." 

STUART  K.  EIZENSTAT.  FORMER  CHIEF  DOMESTIC 
POLICY  ADVISOR  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

"The  balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  is  the  wrong  remedy  for 
our  budget-deficit  disease.  It  would  place  fis- 
cal policy  in  a  straight  jacket,  greatly  com- 
plicate the  most  important  responsibility  of 
the  president— the  proper  management  of  the 
nation's  economy— and  exacerbate  economic 
downturns  by  requiring  recession-induced 
deficits  to  be  reduced  by  tax  increases  and  or 
spending  cuts  at  precisely  the  wrong  time  in 
the  econom.ic  cycle." 

"As  the  imperative  of  balancing  the  federal 
budget  each  year  impinged  on  Washington, 
the  federal  government  w"ill  meet  inevitable 
public  demands  for  increased  services  by  im- 
posing greater  mandates  on  already  hard- 
pressed  states,  shifting  even  greater  respon- 
sibilities and  cost  to  states,  rem.oving  bur- 
dens and  dollars  from  federal  books." 

DR.  LAWRENCE  CHI.MERINK.  SENIOR  ECONOMIC 
COUNSELOR.  URl  MCGRAW-HILL  FELLOW.  ECO- 
NOMIC STRATEGY  INSTITUTE 

"Many  of  those  w"ho  advocate  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  do  so  under  the  false  premise  that  the 
enormous  deficits  of  the  last  twelve  years 
have  been  the  result  of  overspending  by  Con- 
gress. Today's  massive  deficits,  as  well  as 
those  during  the  1980"s.  were  directly  attrib- 
utable to  the  misguided  econom.ic  polities 
that  were  implemented  in  the  early  i980s 
under  the  banner  of  supply-side  economics." 

"The  incentive  effects  of  supply-side  tax 
cuts  were  inconsistent  with  most  empirical 


evidence,    and    thus   were    enormouslv    over- 
stated." 

"The  [budget]  problem  was  w"orseried  by 
the  use  of  extremely  optimistic  land  usually 
inconsistent'  economx  assumptions,  under- 
statement of  program  costs,  budgetary  gim- 
micks, etc." 

"The  real  problem,  was  the  lack  of  leader- 
ship by  the  Administration  during  those 
years,  and  the  spreading  of  a  number  of 
budgetary  myths  or  lies  that  perpetuated  the 
inaction." 

The  assertion  by  the  current  and  previous 
Administration  that  the  problem  is  not  on 
the  revenue  side  because  tax  revenues  have 
actually  increased  as  a  result  of  tax  cuts  of 
the  early  1980"s  is  utterly  ridiculous.  Both 
personal  and  corporate  income  tax  collec- 
tions as  a  share  of  mcomie  and  profits  respec- 
tively are  far  below  where  they  were  a  dec- 
ade ago." 

"The  truth  is.  however,  that  Congress  has 
appropriated  less  m.oney  for  discretionary 
programs  than  the  Administration  asked  for 
in  ten  out  of  the  last  twelve  years." 

•"Despite  the  urgency  of  reducing  future 
budget  deficits,  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the 
enactment  of  a  balanced  budget  amendment. 
In  my  judgment,  it  is  simply  another  gim- 
mick like  Gramm-Rudman.  It  will  not  only 
be  an  ineffective  tool  m  dealing  with  the 
problem,,  but  in  my  view  is  simply  a  way  to 
attempt  to  avoid  what  will  be  difficult 
choices.'" 

It  is  likely  to  encourage  even  more  use  of 
optimistic  forecasts,  program  underesti- 
mation, moving  programs  off-budget,  and 
other  similar  techniques  in  order  to  avoid 
the  tough  decisions  that  will  need  to  be 
made  to  actually  balance  the  budget.  Thus, 
the  balanced  budget  amendment  has  the  po- 
tential of  m.aking  the  budget  process  even 
more  flawed  than  it  was  m  the  1980"s." 

"Adoption  of  a  federal  balanced  budget 
amendment  would  create  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  off  budgeting  and  other 
budgetary  gimmicks.  Since  we've  already 
had  twelve  years  of  this,  this  would  be  a  very 
undesirable  result." 

DR.    LOUIS    FISHER.     SENIOR    SPECIALIST,    CON- 
GRESSIONAL RESEARCH  SERVICE.   LIBRARY  OF 

CONGRESS 

"The  amendment  would  have  three  effect*. 
First,  presidential  power  is  likely  to  in- 
crease. Second,  a  number  of  fiscal  and  budg- 
etary issues  will  be  decided  by  federal 
judges.  Third.  Congress  will  be  weakened  "" 

"A  balanced  budget  amendment  w;;;  not, 
m  fact,  eliminate  indebtedness." 

"States  and  all  average  Am.ericans  do  not 
live  within  their  means  They  borrow.  To 
that  extent  they  m.ortgage  their  children's 
future."  If  states  spent  only  what  they  took 
in  as  revenues,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
the  limits  on  Indebtedness  found  in  state 
constitutions.  A  GAG  report  m  1985  pointed 
out  that  m  some  states  the  percentage  of 
funds  covered  by  balanced  budget  require- 
ments is  as  low  as  46  percent.  Major  activi- 
ties not  covered  by  state  balanced  budget  re- 
quirements include  highway  construction 
maintenance,  pension  benefits,  and  capital 
activities.  The  size  of  the  state  budget  that 
IS  actually  balanced  ranges  from  47  to  66  per- 
cent of  the  total  budget."" 

"States  do  not,  m  fact  balance  their  budg- 
ets. They  balance  their  operating  lor  gen- 
eral! budgets,  not  their  capital  budgets.  Over 
the  years  they  have  devised  a  number  of 
teihniques  for  running  large  debts." 

""States  impose  lim.itations  on  the  author- 
ity of  state  legislatures  and  local  govern- 
ments to  borrow,  but  these  limits  have  been 
circumvented  by  the  creation  of  spetia!  dis- 
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tiK  l>  and  autliorlties  with  bottowins  au- 
thority. These  circumventions  fragTiient 
state  government  and  weaken  accountability 
to  citizens.  Since  the  limit.^  usually  apply 
only  to  "full  faith  and  credit"  debt,  secured 
by  the  general  revenues  of  the  fcovernment. 
states  turn  increasinsly  to  non  guaranteed 
bonds  to  avoid  debt  limitations.  Full  faith 
and  credit  debt,  which  used  to  account  for  al- 
most all  of  state  and  local  lon»;-term  debt, 
has  now  declined  to  about  thirty  percent  of 
the  total." 

•If  the  two  branches  are  deadlocked  be- 
cause no  public  consensus  exists  for  reducing 
the  deficit,  why  expect  compliance  with  a 
constitutional  amendment?  All  the  tricks  for 
escapinsr  deficit  targets  embodied  in  statu- 
tory remedies,  such  as  Gramm-Rudman. 
could  be  dwarfed  by  new  heights  of  account- 
inK  ingenuity." 

•If  citizens  want  benefits  without  belnn 
taxed  for  them,  Contfiess  will  find  ways  to 
disguise  the  deficit.  Instead  of  dealing  with  a 
deficit  of  known  size,  honestly  displayed,  the 
incentive  will  be  to  paper  It  over,  push  It 
underK'ound,  and  shove  it  to  the  future." 

"Is  it  a  good  Idea  to  have  a  confrontation 
every  year  over  a  macro  revenue  bllP  That 
would  be  an  open  opportunity  to  churn  the 
t.ax  code  once  a  year.  How  can  businesses 
make  Investment  decisions  with  confidence 
in  such  an  uncertain  tax  environment''" 

'•In  my  Judgment,  the  lack  of  presidential 
leadership  has  Ijeen  the  sin^'le  larKest  con- 
tributor to  fjuadruplinK  the  deficit  ulnce 
1980." 

UK    KOHERT  1>.  UKI.SCHAtl'.K.  DIKKCTim, 
CO.SORKSSIO.MAL  Bl'IlCKT  DFKK'K 

"The  problem  has  never  been  that  the  na 
tlon  could  not  agree  on  the  goal-a  greatly 
reduced  defuit.  Rather  It  has  been  that  we 
could  not  summon  up  the  will  to  achieve  this 
objective  because  it  requires  sacrificing 
other  desirable  objectives— namely  keeping 
taxes  low  and  maintaining  governjnent  nerv- 
Ices." 

"A  balanced  budget  amendment  could  be 
little  more  than  another  empty  promise,  one 
that  further  erodes  publi.  confidence  in  our 
political  Institutions." 

A    balanced    budget   amendment,    on    its 
own,  does  not  advance  the  chances  for  lower 
ing   federal   borrowing,  and   If  it  worked   it 
would  undermine  the  stabilizing  role  of  the 
federal  government." 

"A  balan>.ed  budget  amendment  rUks 
interfering  with  the  ability  of  the  federal 
government  to  stabilise  the  economy    " 

•The  economic  harm  from  frequent  tax 
rate  changes  occurs  liecuuse  people  cannot 
adjust  their  behavior  to  reflect  the  effect*  of 
taxes  on  incentives  to  work  and  Invest  U 
those  taxes  are  continually  changing." 

"Government  agencies  would  have  to 
shorten  their  planning  i:y(:les  Government 
contractoi-s  would  demand  higher  prices  to 
do  work  for  the  government  knowing  that  it 
could  be  terminated  abruptly." 

"Probably  the  most  important  difficulty 
with  a  balanced  budget  rules  is  that  It  offers 
many  opportunities  for  avoidance  or  eva- 
sion." 

"States  have  frequently  taken  actions  to 
evade  their  own  balanced  budget  require- 
ments," 

"Balanced  budget  requirements  of  states 
normally  apply  only  to  operating  budgets, 
with  capital  budgets  and  employee  pension 
funds  excluded  from  consideration." 

•State  balanced  budget  rules,  which  vary 
substantially  from  state  to  state,  offer  broad 
scope  for  evasion.  Three  fourths  of  the  states 
spent  more  money  than  thev  took  in  during 
fiscal  year  1991." 


If  the  amendment  takes  effect  with  the 
deficit  still  in  the  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars, the  Congress  would  be  faced  with  the 
Hobsons  choice  of  enforcing  the  new  rule 
and  inducing  a  deep  recession  or  waiving  the 
rule  from  the  start,  which  would  clearly  be 
an  inauspicious  beginning  for  the  new  era. 
Should  no  progress  be  made  during  the  tran- 
sition, bond  markets  are  likely  to  react  neg 
atively,  making  the  economy  falter  and  the 
deficit  grow   " 

"A  balanced  budget  amendment.  In  ami  of 
itself.  Is  not  a  solution." 

■"In  this  election  year,  it  would  be  a  cruel 
hoax  to  suggest  to  the  American  public  that 
one  more  procedural  promise  In  the  form  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  is  going  to  get 
the  job  done.  The  deficit  cannot  be  brought 
down  Without  making  painful  decisions  to 
cut  specific  programs  and  raise  particular 
taxes." 

STEVES  D.  COI.D.  IHRKCTOR.  CE.VITER  KOR  THE 
STUDY  OK  THE  STATES 

"A  federal  balanced  budget  amendment 
could  result  In  more  frequent  tax  increases, 
lower  spending  for  many  programs  than 
would  othewise  occur,  heavy  reliance  on  fis- 
cal gimmickry,  and  the  shifting  of  fiscal  bur- 
dens to  state  and  local  governments  " 

"The  experience  of  the  states  demonstrates 
that  a  balanced  budget  amendment  need  not 
be  In  the  lonstitutlon  to  be  effective.  States 
officials  where  the  requirement  Is  statutory 
appear  to  be  Just  as  serious  about  balancing 
their  budgets  as  those  In  states,  with  con- 
stitutional requirements '" 

"The  experience  of  the  states  does  not  but- 
tress the  case  for  a  federal  balanced  budget 
amendment." 

It  IS  naive  to  l)elleve  that  since  stAtes  bal- 
ance their  budgets,  the  federal  government 
should  be  able  to  so  as  well  states  do  not  al 
ways  balance  their  ttudget*  Many  states 
avoid  deficits  only  by  using  funds  carried 
over  from  previous  years  or  by  relying  on 
gimmicks  that  often  represent  unsound  pol- 
icy." 

'•California  is  probably  the  state  that  has 
the  greatest  similarity  to  the  fiscal  predlca 
ment  of  the  federal  government.  Despite  a 
balanced  budget  requirement,  a  relatively 
strict  limitation  on  state  spending  passed  in 
1979  and  Proposition  13,  It  has  had  deflcltjs 
three  times  in  the  past  decade  im  1983,  1988 
and  1991).  Anothei  enormous  deficit  Is  inevi 
table  this  year.  19  billion  is  a  good  estimate 
of  It*  size.  No  cure  for  the  deficit  Is  in  sight. 
The  state  credit  rating  wtis  reduced  last 
year,  and  another  reduction  is  probably  be- 
fore long.  California's  predicament  clearly 
shows  that  a  balanced  budget  provision  Is  no 
panacea.  In  fact,  at  present  It  seems  almost 
an  Irrelevancy.  " 

BILL  FRENZEL.  FORMER  COP  MEMBER  OF 
CONGRESS  &  AMENDMENT  Sl'I'I^mTEH 

■'No  matter  what  form  you  put  it  In.  there 
are  a  lot  of  things  wrong  with  any  BBA 

•'No  one  can  predict  for  certain  it  will 
work." 

If  It  does  work,  it  will  create  one  enonnoun 
economic  disaster  when  it  is  first  effective 
An  abrupt  trip  from  the  current  baseline,  or 
even  a  reduced  one.  to  a  balanced  budget,  re 
gardless  of  the  mix  of  taxes  or  spending  re 
ductions,  will  be  a  painful  journey  for  most 
of  our  citizens." 

"Do  you  want  the  Courta  In  fiscal  policy 
determinations''" 

"If  It  [the  Balanced  Budget  Amendment] 
were  one  of  a  series  of  reasonable  alter- 
natives, most  observes  would  rate  it  near  the 
bottom  of  the  totem  pole." 

"The  BBA  has  been  called  the  nuclear  war- 
head of  fiscal  policy.  Its  dangerous,  ic  might 
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hurt  the  thi^owers  moie  than  it  hurts  its  In- 
tended tai>;t>t.  ■ 

Mr  BORSKI  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposi- 
iion  to  House  Joint  Resolution  290.  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  'would  require  a 
balanced  Federal  budget 

My  decision  comes  after  much  soul  search- 
ing and  IS  perhaps  one  ot  the  most  ditlicult  de- 
cisions I  have  made  as  a  Meniber  of  this 
body,  but  my  reasoning  comes  down  to  one 
basic  tact  A  constitutional  amendnient  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  is  simply  unnecessary 

It  IS  unnecessary  because  we  can  do  the 
very  same  |0b  on  our  own,  without  a  constitu- 
tional amendment 

Why  haven't  we  balanced  the  budgef  Why 
do  we  have  a  deficit  of  S3? 7  billion"^  Why  do 
we  have  a  national  debt  of  almost  S-3  trillion'' 
Because  of  a  lack  of  political  will  and  leader 
ship,  the  kind  of  leadership  that  comes  from 
the  one  person  with  the  responsibility  ol  meet 
ing  the  divergent  needs  of  all  Americans  the 
President  of  the  United  States 

In  my  10  years  in  Congress  I  have  never 
seen  a  budget  subnutled  by  a  President  that 
was  remotely  close  to  bemq  balanced  In  fact, 
1  have  seen  budget  pro(.)osals  that  a  majority 
o)  Members  from  the  Presidents  own  party 
have  been  unable  to  suppc)n 

We  don't  need  a  constitutional  amendment 
compelling  us  to  balance  a  budget  We  need 
political  will  and  Presidential  leadership  We 
need  a  serious  decisionmaker  to  make  serious 
decisions 

This  President  tias  certainly  demonstrated 
he  has  that  capacity  for  leading  a  nation  when 
It  comes  to  foreign  affairs 

This  IS  the  President  who  led  America  to 
war  He  inspired  an  entire  nation  and  indeed 
the  world  to  oppose  aggression  m  the  Middle 
East  And,  most  important,  he  convinced  a 
maiority  ol  the  United  States  Congress  to 
send  American  troops  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
When  the  President  led.  the  Nation  and  Con- 
gress followed 

He  aroused  an  entire  nation    He  hit  the  air- 
waves, he  outlined  a  plan    He  provided  moti 
vation    He  persuaded  the  Nation  that  war  m 
the  gull  was  right 

Only  the  President  can  provide  the  leader- 
ship necessary  to  rally  the  American  people 
and  the  Congress  again,  this  time  for  respon- 
sible deficit  reduction 

Yet  he  has  failed  to  convince. 

We  don't  need  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  balance  the  budget,  we  need  a  President 
who  will  convince  the  American  public  that 
tough  budgetary  decisions  need  to  be  made  to 
reduce  the  budget  deficit  and  return  the  Amer 
ican  economy  to  prosperity 

I  hope  this  constitutional  amendment  does 
not  become  law  But  wfiat  will  happen  if  it  is 
approved  by  tfie  House  and  the  Senate,  is 
ratified  by  the  States,  and  does  become  law'' 

The  House  Budget  Commirtee  says  we 
would  have  to  eliminate  a  5600  billion  deficit 
by  1997  How  would  we  do  thaf  Would  we 
generate  S300  billion  m  revenues  and  man- 
date S300  billion  m  cuts''  Would  we  raise 
taxes  without  making  spending  cuts''  What 
taxes  would  we  raise''  How  high  would  they 
go''  Would  we  tax  middle  Americans  niore'' 
Would  we  tax  Social  Security  benefits''  Would 
we  raise  the  gas  tax''  Would  we  put  an  addi- 
tional tax  on  unemployed  workers  who  are  al- 
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ready  paying  tax  on  their  unemployment  com- 
pensation'' 

What  it  we  decide  not  to  raise  the  reve- 
nues'' That  would  mean  S600  billion  in  cuts 
Defense  cuts  won't  generate  enough  Do  we 
turn  to  nondefense  discretionary  spending'' 
What  will  that  mean  to  services  we  take  for 
granted''  Would  we  close  our  airports  because 
we  couldn't  pay  our  air  traffic  controllers? 
Would  we  shut  down  our  tram  stations  be- 
cause we  couldn't  pay  the  switchmen''  Would 
we  stop  all  medical  research  because  we 
couldn't  fund  the  work'' 

It  we  don't  cut  discretionary  spending  we 
have  only  one  other  option  entitlements.  Do 
we  cut  Social  Security''  If  so,  how  much''  The 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons  says 
cuts  could  be  as  high  as  Si,  100  a  year  Some 
in  this  body  tell  us  we  can  balance  the  budget 
without  touching  Social  Security  If  so.  what 
about  Medicare''  Would  the  deductible  go  up'' 
Would  the  premiums  go  up''  Is  that  wtiat  we 
want  to  do  to  America's  seniors''  What  will  we 
do  with  Medicaid''  What  about  veterans'  bene- 
fits'' 

What  will  we  say  to  our  cities  when  they 
turn  to  the  Federal  Government  for  help'' 

What  will  we  say  to  mothers  who  depend  on 
Federal  programs  to  feed  their  youngsters'' 

What  do  we  do  to  help  the  unemployed'' 
How  do  we  fund  cleanup  from  disasters'' 

What  do  we  do  with  our  Nation's  infrastruc- 
ture'' 

And  ttie  most  important  question  of  all; 
What  happens  it  we  cannot  achieve  a  bal- 
anced budgef  Does  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cide what  cuts  would  balance  the  budgef 
Does  the  Supreme  Court  become  the  lawmak- 
ing branch  of  governmenf 

This  IS  certainly  not  what  our  Founding  Fa 
Ihers  had  in  mind  when  they  wrote  this  Con- 
stitution over  200  years  ago 

No.  Mr  Chairman  These  questions  lead  us 
right  back  to  one  answer  What  wili  balance 
the  budget  is  not  an  amendment 

It  IS  a  focused,  nsk-takmg  leader  who  will 
propose  cuts  that  could  be  made,  suggest  tax 
measures  that  could  be  tolerated  and  lead 
American  off  this  budgetary  roller  coaster 

Congress  has  listened  to  a  leader  before 
Congress  will  listen  again. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  for  balancing  the  budget. 

Mr  SWIFT  Mr  Chairman,  H  L,  Mencken 
said,  There  is  always  an  easy  solution  to 
every  human  problem,  neat,  plausible  and 
wrong  ■■ 

Once  again  the  American  public  is  being 
touted  an  imaginary  cure-all  for  our  very  real 
problem  with  the  Federal  deficit.  Pass  one 
bill— the  balanced  budget  amendment— we 
are  told,  and  we  will  resolve  all  the  budgetary 
troubles  that  have  bedeviled  the  Nation  over 
the  past  10  years 

Fraud  is  an  ugly  word,  because  it  assumes 
an  insincerity  of  purpose  Many  who  are  pro- 
posing this  amendment  are.  I  know,  sincere. 
Nevertheless,  the  proposal — if  enacted — would 
be  fraudulent  because  it  simply  will  not  do 
what  its  supporters  claim  it  will  In  the  end.  it 
will  be  a  simple  solution,  a  plausible  remedy, 
and  a  failure   Let  me  discuss  why 

First,  the  amendment  does  not,  m  fact,  re- 
quire a  balanced  budget  at  all  The  amend- 
ment   relies    on    estimated    receipts    unless 


three-fifths  of  the  total  memberships  of  each 
House  vote  to  do  otherwise.  There  are  two 
weasel  words.  Estimates  are  notoriously  unre- 
liable. And  the  unless  means  that  nothing  in 
the  amendment  guarantees  that  a  balanced 
budget  will  actually  be  achieved 

What  It  really  says  is  you  can  continue  defi- 
cit spending  but  with  a  three  fifths  vote  re- 
quired instead  of  a  simple  majority  That 
makes  it  a  little  tougher,  to  be  sure.  But  it's 
)ust  43  more  votes  than  now  required.  Just 
over  a  month  ago  we  lifted  the  earnings  limita- 
tion on  Social  Secunty  recipients  at  an  un- 
funded cost  of  S7.3  billion  over  5  years.  Some 
340  Members  voted  for  this  because  it  was 
very  popular  with  seniors  That's  79  more 
votes  than  would  be  required  to  unbalance  the 
budget  under  the  so-called  balanced  budget 
amendment. 

So  the  amendment  will  not  even  live  up  to 
Its  title.  It  IS  not,  in  fact,  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  at  all. 

Second,  the  amendment  does  not  define  the 
word  "budget."  providing  another  loophole 

When  we  talk  about  a  budget  tor  families, 
businesses,  or  even  State  governments  we 
are  usually  referring  to  the  operating  budget 
Major  expenditures — your  house,  a  new  fac- 
tory, highways— are  put  in  a  capital  budget 
Our  State's  constitutional  requirement  for  a 
balanced  budget  applies  only  to  the  operating 
budget.  Businesses  budget  that  way,  too.  So 
do  families. 

Only  the  Federal  Government  includes  both 
operating  costs  and  capital  costs  in  a  unified 
budget.  By  simply  changing  how  we  budget — 
making  it  conform  with  the  methods  used  by 
States,  businesses,  and  families — we  could 
move  all  the  capital  expenditures  off  budget. 
Nothing  m  the  amendment  prevents  that. 

So.  the  amendment  is  not  a  foot-thick  steel 
door  to  protect  the  Treasury.  It  is  made  of 
paper  lace.  It  may  get  a  lot  of  Members  of 
Congress  through  this  next  election,  claiming 
they  voted  for  a  balanced  budget  amendment. 
Later — much  later— the  reality  will  become  ap- 
parent. 

Third,  the  fact  that  it  won't  work  is  not  the 
only  flaw  in  the  proposal.  The  amendment  will 
damage  a  basic  constitutional  principle.  By  re- 
quiring the  so-called  super  majority  or  three- 
fifths  majority  to  break  the  budget,  even  in 
times  ot  military  or  economic  crisis  it  estab- 
lishes the  dangerous  precedent  of  minority 
rule  as  opposed  to  the  basic  American  con- 
cept of  majority  rule. 

This  will  greatly  increase  the  power  ot  spe- 
cial interest  factions,  giving  them  great  lever- 
age with  which  to  pursue  their  agendas  by 
blocking  action  on  the  budget  until  they  get 
their  way.  This  will  not  work  in  every  instance, 
but  It  will  when  minority  interest  groups  are 
well  organized.  The  precedent  is  a  very  bad 
one. 

At  this  point  it  IS  fair  to  ask,  "What  can  we 
do  about  the  runaway  budget  problem''" 

One  solution  is  suggested  by  an  interesting 
and  little-known  fact:  Since  the  days  of  Harry 
Truman,  no  Congress  has  changed  a  budget 
presented  by  any  President  by  more  than  3 
percent— up  or  down. 

Another  fact:  During  the  two  terms  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  Congress  appropriated  less 
money  than  the  President  asked  for  in  his 
budget — actually    came    up    with    an    overall 


smaller  deficit  than  President  Reagan  pro- 
posed to  Congress  dunng  those  years. 

Yet,  we  have  come  to  believe  that  the  deficit 
IS  Congress'  problem.  The  fact  is  that  Presi- 
dents are  central  to  the  budget  process  It  is 
a  shared  responsibility  and  both  ends  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  need  to  be  involved  in  bal- 
ancing a  budget 

Without  having  to  amend  the  Constitution, 
we  can  require  the  President  to  send  Con- 
gress a  balanced  budget  Or  we  could  let  him 
send  any  budget  tie  wished  plus  a  balancea 
budget,  so  the  difference  t>etween  what  he  be- 
lieves we  need  and  what  we  can  afford  would 
be  clear  That  would  give  Congress  and  the 
American  people  an  opportunity  to  measure 
needs  against  resources  and  truly  focus  a  de- 
bate on  where  to  cut  andor  where  to  raise 
revenues 

Such  a  proposal  would  tend  to  keep  us  all 
honest — Presidents.  Senators.  Congressmen. 
and  even  the  public.  It  would  focus  us  all  on 
some  very  tough  choices  rather  than  on  glib 
solutions  that  will  not  work  but  stave  off  the 
day  when  we  have  to  get  serious  atxjut  the 
budget. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  I  think  the  idea  that 
SIX  Senators  recently  proposed  on  "mghtlme" 
IS  a  good  one  Three  Democrats  and  three 
Republicans  proposed  to  Ted  Koppei  that  all 
three  candidates  for  President:  George  Bush, 
Bill  Clinton,  and  Ross  Perot  each  be  given  1 
hour  of  T'V  time  during  which  they  would  be 
questioned  by  two  retiring  Senators  about  pre- 
cisely how  they  would  deal  with  the  deficit 
The  Senators  are  Kent  Conrad,  a  retiring 
Democrat  from  North  Dakota,  and  Warren 
RuDMAN.  retiring  Republican  from  new  Hamp- 
shire. Both  are  respected  and  txith  have  a 
record  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

They  would  press  each  candidate  to  do 
more  than  say  they  are  for  a  balanced  budget. 
They  would  insist  each  tell  the  people  hov^ 
they  would  do  it:  which  programs  are  cut  and 
how  much,  which  taxes  are  raised  and  how 
much,  how  long  would  it  take  to  bring  the 
budget  under  control,  what  circumstances 
would  justify  deficit  spending. 

This  would  put  the  focus  on  how  to  reduce 
the  deficit  rather  than  on  rhetoric  about  the 
fact  we  should  do  it 

There  is  much  in  our  country  that  requires 
investment — spending  of  Federal  dollars  so 
we  can  reap  benefits  m  the  future  But  there 
are  many  ways  we  can  discipline  our  spending 
as  well,  especially  if  we  do  it  m  a  fair  and  bal- 
anced way.  I  have  voted  for  such  proposals  m 
the  past,  but  most  went  down  to  defeat  The 
rhetoric  of  a  balanced  budget  amendment  is 
easier  and  much  less  painful  than  actually  cut- 
ting programs  and  or  raising  taxes 

We  have  the  means  to  deal  with  it  it  we  only 
will  do  It,  The  amendment  will  not  force  us  to 
do  that — well-intentioned  though  it  may  be.  Al- 
ternatives I've  discussed  here,  frankly,  are 
less  dramatic  but  hold  more  promise  We 
should  pursue  them  vigorously 

Mr,  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  House 
Joint  Resolution  290.  the  iDalanced  budget 
amendment  As  one  of  the  278  cosponsors  of 
this  amendment.  I'm  delighted  that  we  have  fi- 
nally won  the  opportunity  to  bnng  this  bill  be- 
fore the  full  House  for  a  vote 

Despite  the  overwhelming  support  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  has  m  the  House,  a 
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small    group    of    congressional    leaders    has 
managed  to  keep  the  bill  bottled  up  m  commit 
tee    but  earlier   this   year.   I   |Oined  other   bal 
anced  budget  amendment  supporters  signing 
a  disctiarge  petition  to  bnng  the  bill  directly  to 
the  House  floor 

As  I've  noted  many  times  before.  I  don  t 
view  the  balanced  budget  amendment  as  a 
cure-all  But  the  amendment  does  represent 
an  important  first  step  to  bnnging  some  fiscal 
sanity  to  Congress  Ivlany  Members  of  Con 
gress  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  they 
are  completely  incapable  of  exercisirxj  fiscal 
responsibility  In  tact,  if  families  or  small  busi 
nesses  m  western  North  Carolina  managed 
their  linancial  atlairs  the  way  Congress  has 
managed  the  affairs  of  our  Nation,  itiey  would 
be  put  out  of  business 

By   passing   the   Balanced   Budget   Amend 
ment,  we  may  force  Congress  to  set  spending 
priorities.  Redundant  and  unnecessary  sperid 
ing  programs  would  have  to  be  eliminated   Bu 
reaucratic     redtape     and    government     waste 
hopefully  would  txi  put  under  a  microscope 
Pork  barrel    spending   and   congressional   |un 
kets.  perks,  and  privileges  might  be  abolished 
I  believe,  and  The  Seniors  Coalition-  a  sen 
lor   cituens   organization   with   over    1    million 
members-  agrees,  that  both  Medicare  and  the 
Social  Security  trust  funds  must  be  protected 
trom  political  manipulation   We  also  agree  that 
by  eliminating  waste,  and  [Xjrk  barrel  and  low 
priority  programs,  we  can  t:ialance  the  Federal 
budget  while  tuHy    preserving   Social   Security 
and  Medicare  and  without  raising  taxes 

Opponents  of  our  bill  have  tried  to  cast  this 
bill  as  a  choice  between  either  balancing  the 
budget  on  the  backs  of  our  senior  citizens  or 
adding  to  the  deficit  and  thereby  mortgaging 
the  futures  of  our  children  and  grandchildren 
They  are  wrong  fhe  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment instead  will  force  Congress  to  set  spend- 
ing priorities  and  to  finally  live  within  its 
means 

As  I  noted  earlier,  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  is  not  a  cure-all.  but  only  a  start 
to  returning  some  fiscal  sanity  to  Washington 
I  also  support,  tor  example,  requiring  a  three- 
fitths  supermaionty  to  raise  taxes  and  giving 
the  President  the  line  item  veto 

The  American  people  are  fed  up  with  Con- 
gress They  see  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  incapable  of  balancing  either  their  own  or 
their  Nation's  check  txioks  And  they  see 
Members  of  Congress  who  seem  more  con- 
cerned with  their  own  perks,  privileges,  and 
pay  raises  than  tackling  the  serious  problems 
facing  our  Nation 

Because  this  bill  will  force  Congress  to  ac 
cept   Its   fiscal   responsibility   to  our   people.    I 
wholeheartedly    support    tfie    balance    budget 
amendment  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass 
this  important  and  sorely  needed  bill. 

Mr  PASTOR  Mr  Chairman,  we  are  now  in 
the  second  day  of  debate  on  the  balanced 
budget  arTiendment  I  was  elected  to  the  Con- 
gress after  1 5i  years  as  a  county  supervisor 
As  a  county  supen/isor.  a  balanced  budget 
was  not  an  issue  for  debate  It  was  an  impera- 
tive that  was  adhered  to  wittiout  exception  be 
cause  it  was  good  government 

That  IS  what  the  people  are  now  demanding 
trom  us— good  government  And  that  is  not 
asking  a  lot  We  tried  Gramm  Rodman  twice 
and  it  didn't  work    We  tried  to  negotiate  an 


agreement  with  the  President  and  that  didn't 
work  either  And  we  |ust  voted  down  still  an- 
other attempt  on  Tuesday 

Today  we  are  going  to  vote  on  several  alter- 
natives to  amend  the  Constitution  This  is  des- 
perate measure  to  do  what  we  must  do  In  our 
desperation  we  must  protect  the  social  con- 
tract that  ttie  Government  has  with  Social  Se- 
curity recipients'  we  must  preserve  the  demo- 
cratic principle  of  mapnty  rule,  and  we  must 
retain  Presidential  responsibility  and  account- 
ability for  submitting  a  balanced  budget  Only 
the  Gephardt  BoniorRostenkowski  Obey  sub- 
stitute rrieets  these  standards,  and  that  is  the 
only  alternative  now  t)efore  us  that  meets  the 
test  of  good  govemmerit 

Mr     LIGHT  FOOT     Mr     Chairman,    I    applaud 
the  growing  momentum   m  Congress   tor  the 
balanced    budget    amendment     It's    amazing 
how  many  converts  we  see  supporting  a  bal 
anced  budget  amendment  now  that  the  public 
IS  finally  getting  fed  up  with  the  do  nothing,  it 
responsible,    tax  and- spend    aUitude    of    Con- 
gress   I  only  wish  it  had  been  passed  over  10 
years  ago.  before  our  public  debt  passed  the 
trillion  dollar  mark  and  before  billions  of  tax 
payer  dollars  were  wasted 

There  are  two  arguments  agamst  the 
amendment  Funding  for  Social  Security.  Med- 
icare, and  other  worthwhile  Government  pro- 
grams would  be  endangered,  and  the  Con- 
gress should  be  able  to  balance  the  Federal 
budqt't  without  a  mandate  trorn  the  Constitu- 
tion 

The  amendment  does  not  change  in  any 
way  the  existing  status  ot  Social  Security  as 
statutory  protections  would  remain  in  place  In 
tact,  it  IS  my  concern  atx)ut  the  future  ot  these 
programs  that  leads  me  to  support  the  amend- 
ment Interest  payments  on  the  debt  ac- 
counted tor  17  percent  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures in  fiscal  year  1991.  second  only  to  enti- 
tlement spending  Over  the  next  tew  years, 
this  percentage  will  continue  to  grow,  swallow- 
ing up  a  greater  share  of  dollars  each  year 
Funds  ttiat  could  go  to  worthwhile  programs, 
such  as  Medicare.  Head  Start,  and  the 
Women.  Infants  and  Children  (WIG)  Program 
will  instead  go  to  teed  payments  on  the  debt 
In  regard  to  the  argument  that  Congress 
should  have  the  discipline  to  balance  the 
budget  on  its  own  I  agree  Congress  should 
have  the  ability  and  fortitude  to  balance  the 
budget  on  it's  own  Unfortunately,  history  has 
shown  that  Congress  lacks  this  discipline  it  is 
the  lack  ot  fiscal  courage  that  has  brought  us 
to  this  point. 

What  were  your  taxes  5  years  ago''  Ten 
years  ago''  Look  at  how  much  more  you  pay 
now  What  has  been  the  resulf  More  Govern- 
ment spending  and  a  3  9  trillion  dollar  debt 
The  Democratic  controlled  Congress  has 
shown  time  and  lime  again  that  it  cannot  exer- 
cise the  needed  discipline  to  cut  spending  and 
balance  the  Federal  budget  on  its  own  A  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  would  make  Con- 
gress prioritize  its  spending  decisions  and 
eliminate  wasteful,  pork  barrel  spending 

The  American  taxpayer  deserves  fiscal  ac- 
countability II  such  accountability  cannot  be 
achieved  any  other  way— and  it  obviously  can- 
not—then It  IS  time  to  take  the  drastic  step  of 
mandating  a  balanced  budget  A  balanced 
budget  amendment  will  indeed  force  many  dif- 
ficult spending  decisions   However,  it  is  better 
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to  make  these  decisions  now,  while  we  still 
have  the  ability  to  do  so  Otherwise,  sooner  or 
later,  they  will  be  forced  upon  us. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule. 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  speaker  havinir  resumed  the 
chair.  Mi  'I'm ii'.'.n 'N.  Chairman  of  the 
CommiHie  ol  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  havini,'  had  under  consider- 
ation the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
290i  proposing'  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  provide  for  a  balanced 
budget  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  for  f,'reater  accountabilit.v  in 
the  enactment  of  tax  le^'islation,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  450.  he  re- 
ported the  joint  resolution  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  b.y 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKKR.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  atjreed  to. 

'I'he  SPf:AKHH  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  en^,'rossed  and  read  a  third  time  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

.MOTld.V  T<;i  KECOMMIT  (iKKKRED  BY  MR.  GREEN 
OK  NKW  VUKK 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  joint  resolution':' 

Mr  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  opposed  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKKR  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Mr.  Gkeen  of  New  York  moves  to  recom- 
mit the  joint  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 290.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  SPEAKKR  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.   The  question   is 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The    motion    to    recommit    was 
jected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The   question   is 
the  passatje  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.   SOLOMON.   Mr.   Speaker.   I 
mand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were -ayes  280.  noes  153. 
answered  not  voting  2,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  187] 
AYES- 280 


on 


re- 


on 


de- 


.Mian) 

Armi-y 

BaU'man 

.Mien 

HiU'thuh 

H.nnrll 

Antterhun 

lUktr 

Benlley 

Andi-pws  iNJi 

Ballanger 

Bcreut*T 

Andrews  iTXi 

BamaiH] 

B<-vlll 

.\nihony 

Barren 

Bllbr»>- 

.^rihrr 

BarU<n 

Blllrakls 

BllUy 

Boehlerl 

Boi'hniT 

BrewslPr 

Broomfleld 

Browder 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bunning 

Burton 

Byron 

Callahan 

Camp 

CamptX'll  iCAi 

Campliell  (CO) 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clement 

Cllnper 

Coble 

Coleman  i.MOi 

Combest 

Condll 

Cooper 

Costello 

Coughlin 

Cox iCA) 

Cox  iILl 

Cramer 

Crane 

CunninKham 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazlo 

DeLay 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Donnelly 

t)ooley 

Doolltlle 

Dorgan  iNDi 

Dornan  iCA» 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Early 

Eckart 

Edward.siOKi 

Edwards  I TX) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Ewing 

Fawell 

Eelghan 

Fields 

Fish 

Franks  tCTi 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Geren 

Gitibons 

GlUhrest 

Gillmor 

Gingrlrh 

Glickman 

Gocxlllng 

Gordon 

Coss 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Gunderson 

tUll  lOHl 

HalliTXi 

Hiimmerschmidl 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Han'is 

Hasten 

Hatther 

Hayes  (LAI 


At>ercrombie 

Ackerman 

Alexander 

Andrv'ws  iMEi 

.Annunzto 

.^pplegate 


HeHey 

Henry 

Herger 

Hoagiand 

Hobson 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Honon 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

.lacobs 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  iCTi 

John.son  iSDi 

Johnson  iTXi 

Johnston 

Jones  I G. A) 

Jones  (NC) 

Jonlz 

Kaslch 

Kennedy 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Roller 

Kyi 

I^agomarsino 

Lancaster 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Leach 

Lent 

Lewis  (CAi 

Lewis  (FL) 

LIghtfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

I^ong 

Lowery  iCAi 

Luken 

Machtley 

Marlenee 

Martin 

Mazzoli 

.McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

.McCrath 

McMillan  iNC) 

.McMllleniMDi 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OHi 

Miller  (WA I 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

.Moran 

Morel  la 

Morrison 

Myers 

Natcher 

.Veal  (NO 

.Nichols 

Nussle 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens  (LT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Parker 

Patterson 

Paxon 
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.A.spin 

.Atkins 

.\uCoin 

Beilenson 

Berman 

Blackwell 


Payne  <VAi 
Penny 

Peterson  i  FL  i 

Peterson  i.MNl 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rams  tad 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Rfgula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlggs 

Rinaldo 

RItler 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehlinen 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Sangmeister 

San  to  rum 

.Sarpalius 

Sax ton 

Schaefer 

Schiff 

.Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuiiter 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  iNJi 

Smith  lOR» 

Smith  (TX  I 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stall  tngs 

Stearns 

Slenholm 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Swelt 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MSI 

Taylor  (NC I 

Thomas  (CAi 

Thomas  (GAi 

Thomas  iWYi 

Torricelli 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weber 

Weldon 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wylle 

Yairon 

Young  (AK I 

Young  (FL) 

Zelifr 

Zlminer 


Bonlor 

Borskl 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Brown 


Uubtamante 

Card  in 

Clay 

Coleman  iT.Xi 

Collins  (ILi 

Collins  (Mil 

Conyers 

Coyne 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Dicks 

Dlngcll 

Dixon 

Downey 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Edward.s  (CAi 

Engel 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Flake 

Foglletla 

Foley 

Ford  I  MI  I 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank  iMAi 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gonzalez 

Green 

Guarlni 

Hamilton 

Hayes  (ILi 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Horn 

Hughes 

Jefferson 

Kanjorski 

Kaplur 

Kennelly 


Hefner 


KUdee 
Kleiaka 

Kopetski 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Lehman  iCAi 

Lehman  (FLi 

Levin  (Mil 

Levlne  iCAi 

Lewis  iGAi 

Lowey  (NY) 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

McDermoti 

McHugh 

MiNulty 

Mfume 

Miller  iCAi 

Minela 

Mink 

.Moakley 

Mollohan 

Mraiek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Neal  iMA) 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oherslar 

Obey 

Clin 

Olver 

Owens  (NY) 

Panetla 

Pastor 

Payne (NJi 

Pease 

Pclosi 

Perkins 

Pickett 


Rahall 

Rangel 

Reed 

Roe 

Rose 

Roslenkowskl 

itoybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Siheuer 

.Schroeder 

Schumer 

Serrano 

.=^kaggs 

.'^lattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  lIAi 

Solarz 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Thornton 

Torres 

Towns 

Traficant 

Unsoeld 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Washington 

Waters 

Wax  man 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 
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Mr.    MYERS   of  Indiana  reserved   all 
points  of  order  on  the  bill. 


APPOINT.MENT  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  WOMEN  S  BUSI- 
NESS COUNCIL 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  section 
403(Ait3)  of  Public  Law  100-533.  the 
Chair  appoints  the  following.'  members 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Business  Council  to  fill 
the  existing  vacancies  thereon: 

Ms.  Pastora  San  Juan  Cafferty.  Chi- 
cago. IL:  and  Ms.  Barbara  L  Laughlin. 
Buffalo.  NY. 


NOT  VOTING— 2 

TraxkT 


D   1759 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  changed  his 
vote  from  'a.ve'  to   "no."" 

So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  joint  resolution  was 
not  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MESSAGE  FRO.M  THE  SENATE 

.■\  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
thai  the  Senate  had  passed  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  following  title. 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  113.  Concurrent  resolution 
concerninij  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  reuni- 
fication of  Jerusalem 


n  1800 

REPORT  ON  H.R.  5373.  ENERGY  AND 
WATER      APPROPRIATIONS      ACT. 
FISCAL  YEAR  1993 
Mr.  BEVILL.  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  submitted  a  privileged 
report    iRept.   No.    102-555)   on  the  bill 
(H.R.    ,5373)   making  appropriations  for 
energy  and  water  development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1993. 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred  to  the  Union  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


APPOINTMENT  (JF  ME.MBERS  TO 
THE  NATIONAL  CO.MMISSION  ON 
DEFENSE  AND  NATIONAL  SECU- 
RITY 

The  SPEAKER.  Purt^uant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8104  of  Public  Law 
101-511.  the  Chair  appoints  the  follow- 
ing members  to  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Defense  and  National  Security 
on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Harold 
Brown.  Washington.  DC.  Vice  Chair- 
man; Mr.  William  James  Perry.  Los 
Altos.  CA.  and  Mr.  Calvin  AH  Waller. 
Colorado  Springs.  CO. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIVING 
ALL  POINTS  OF  ORDER  AGAINST 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  1306. 
ADAMHA  REORGANIZATION  ACT. 
AND  AGAINST  CONSIDERATION 
OF  SUCH  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MO.\KLEY  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  submitted  a  privileged  report 
iRept.  No.  102-557)  waiving  al!  points  of 
order  against  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  (S.  1306)  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  .Act  to  revise  and 
extend  certain  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  against  the  consideration 
of  such  conference  report,  which  was 
referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  S. 
250.  NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRA- 
TION ENHANCEMENT  ACT  OF  1992 

Mr.  MOAKLEY  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  submitted  a  privileged  report 
iRept.  No.  102-5581  on  the  resolution  iH. 
Res.  480)  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  iS.250i  to  establish  na- 
tional voter  registration  procedures  for 
Federal  elections,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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CONGKKSSKXNAI.   RKOKD      HOIM- 


HKl'Oirr  ON    RESOLUTION   WAIVING 

Cl'lKI'AlN  rolNTS  OF  OHOKK 
DrUINi;  CONSIDKUATloN  OF 
Ht)L'SK  CONC'IKKFN'I'  liF.'^oi.F- 
TION    1!I2.   TO   i;STAlU.!SH    A    .lolNT 

coMMri'Ti':!-;  on  -i-hh  okc.ani/a 

TION  of    THl-:  CONGRKSS 

Mr  MOAKLKY  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  submilted  a  privileged  report 
(Kept.  No  102  559)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  481 1  wavintr  certain  points  of  order 
during  consideration  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  192)  to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Ortjani- 
zation  of  Connress,  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


HF.PORT  ON  i;i;soi,i  rioN  provid- 
ing FOR  CONSIDFRATION  OF 
H  R  .)<).)...  COAST  (UARD  AUTHOR- 
IZATION  ACT  OF   1W2 

.\li  MOAKLEY  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  submitted  a  priviletred  report 
(Rept.  No.  102-560)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  482)  providint,'  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  5055)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Coast  Guard  for 
fiscal  year  1993.  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordert-'i  k>  hf>  printed. 


RKPORT  ON  RFSOLFTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDFRATION  OF 
H.R.  4996.  JOBS  THROUGH  EX- 
PORTS ACT  OF  1992 

Mr  MOAKLEY  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  submitted  a  privilejjed  report 
(Rept.  No  102-561)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  483)  providing?  for  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  4996)  to  extend  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


LEGISLATU  K  i'KOGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  Wivs  ^,'iven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  ) 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  1  minute  so  that  I  mitrht  inquire  of 
the  majority  leader  the  prokjram  for 
the  balance  of  this  week  and  surely  the 
projection  for  ne.xt  week. 

.Mr.  GEPHARDT  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  uTfnth-nian  yield'.' 

Mi  .MICTIEL.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leaiiii .  th<-  distinu'uished  jrentleman 
from  Mi.-.~.niiri  [.Mr.  Geph.\rdt]. 

.Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  thank  the  Repub- 
lican leadn  i..:  \  leldin^r. 

Mr.  Spc.iktT.  the  votes  are  finished 
for  today  There  will  be  no  further 
votes  or  l)usiness.  There  will  not  be 
votes  on  tomorrow. 

Monday.  June  15.  the  House  will  meet 
at  noon  to  consider  four  bills  on  sus- 
pension, but  recorded  votes  will  be 
postponed  until  Tuesday.  June  16,  We 
will  take  up: 


House  Concurrent  Resolution  — .  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  the  Capitol 
Grounds  for  the  Greater  Wiishint^ton 
Soapbox  Derby; 

H  R  4548.  International  Peacekeep- 
ing' .Vt  of  1992; 

H.R.  4999.  Pennsylvania  Avenue  De- 
velopment Corporation;  and 

H.R.  2660,  Holocaust  Memorial  Coun- 
cil. 

On  Tuesday.  June  16.  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon  to  consider  S.  250.  Na- 
tional Voter  Re»fistration  Act.  subject 
to  a  rule,  and  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 192.  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or- 
tjanization  of  Contfiess.  subject  to  a 
rule.  .\>,'ain,  the  votes,  if  there  are  any 
from  the  suspensions  on  Monday,  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday. 

On  Wednesday.  June  17.  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  the  House  will  meet 
at  10  a.m.  On  Wednesday,  the  House 
will  recess  immediately  and  reconvene 
at  11  a.m..  to  receive  His  Excellency 
Boris  Yeltsin.  President  of  the  Russian 
Federation,  in  a  joint  meetintj.  Follow- 
int?  the  joint  meetin>r.  the  House  will 
reconvene  for  legislative  business  as 
follows: 

H  R  -.  enertcy  and  water  develop- 
ment appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1993;  subject  to  a  rule. 

H.R  4996.  Jobs  ThrouRh  Exports  Act 
of  1992;  subject  to  a  rule. 

H.R.  5099.  Central  Valley  Project  Im- 
provement Act;  subject  to  a  rule. 

H.R.  5055.  Coast  Guard  Authorization 
Act  of  1992;  subject  to  a  rule. 

Further  action  on  H.R.  5132.  the  dire 
emer^enc.v  supplemental  conference  re- 
port, is  expected.  Obviously,  conference 
reports  may  be  brou),'ht  up  at  an.v  time. 

.Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  mm'ht  I 
inquire  of  the  majority  leader  about 
the  alcohol,  drujf  abuse  and  mental 
health  conference  report?  That  was  at 
one  time  to  be  considered.  I  thouijht. 
and  then  pulled.  Is  there  any  reason  for 
that'.' 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  continue  to  yield,  it  is  m.v  under- 
standing' that  the  committee  is  tryintr 
to  work  on  an  acceptable  bill  and  they 
will  be  comint;  back  with  it  as  soon  as 
they  can. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  And  mi^ht  I  inquire 
that  if  the  NIH  conference  report  were 
to  be  vetoed.  wouUi  it  be  eligible  to 
come  up  next  week? 

Mr.  GP:PHARDT.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  we  are  considering 
how  to  handle  that  matter  if  that  ac- 
tion is  taken.  I  suppose  we  are  still 
hoping  that  there  may  be  a  signature 
on  that  bill.  We  will  have  to  time  that, 
if  that  were  to  happen,  depending  on 
when  it  actually  h.ippens. 

.Mr.  .MICHEL  .\m\  what  are  the  pros- 
pects for  nii'fting  next  Friday? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  I  would  urge  Mem- 
bers to  keep  that  date  open,  as  we  an- 
nounced previously.  I  am  not  certain 
now  that  there  will  definitely  be  votes 
on  Friday,  but  we  are  in  the  season  of 
appropriations     and     we     have     asked 


Junr  11.  1992 

Members  to  keep  Frida.ys  on  their 
schedule  to  be  in  Washington  and  will 
obviously  let  them  know  as  soon  as  we 
can  if  there  is  a  change  in  that  plan. 

Mr.  MICHEL  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  and  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 


June  11,  1992 
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ADJOURNMENT   To  MONDAY.  JUNE 
15.    Wi'^ 

Mr  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSINC;         Willi         CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  lU'SINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

.Mr.  GEPHARDT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING      IHi.     SPEAKER     TO 
DECLARE  RECESSES  ON 

WEDNESDAY.  JUNE  17.   1992 

Mr.  GEPHAkl)!'  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  at  any  time  on  Wednesday.  June 
17.  1992.  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  re- 
cesses, subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  in  joint 
meeting  His  Excellency  Boris  Yeltsin. 
President  of  the  Russian  Federation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RE-REFERRAL  oK  H  R  5109.  DE 
FENSE  DIVERSIFICATION  AND 
COMMUNITY  ADJUSTMENT  ACT 
OF  UW.  AND  H.R.  5116.  DEFENSE 
ECONOMIC  ADJUSTMENT.  CON- 
VERSION. AND  REINVE.^TMENT 
.■\CT  OF  1992  TO  INCLUDE  CO.M- 
MITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

.Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  5109.  the 
Defense  Diversification  and  Commu- 
nity Adjustment  Act  of  1992.  and  H.R. 
5116.  the  Defense  Economic  Adjust- 
ment. Conversion,  and  Reinvesment 
Act  of  1992.  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services.  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  Small  Business,  and 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  be 
re-referred  to  include  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

This  request  has  been  cleared  by  both 
the  majority  and  minority  of  the  above 


nifntioneii  njrnmittee.s  and  the  ir.inor- 
itv  le.KJership  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  itMiuest  ijf  the  trentleman  from 
I'enn^ylvanui' 

There  w.is  no  dbject ion. 


IN   RECOGNITION   OF   FORMER  CON- 

GRESS.MAN.  HON  WILLIAM 

.MAILLIARD 

I  Ms.  PELOSI  a.-iked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Ms.  PELOSI.  .Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  sori'ow  that  I  rise  to  inform  my 
colleagues  of  the  death  of  former  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  Congressman  William 
Mailliard.  whi>  represented  San  Fran- 
cisco in  this  House  with  great  distinc- 
tion for  21  years  A  dedicated  public 
servant.  Congressman  Mailliard  played 
an  instrumental  role  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore. 
an  environmental  treasure  that  will 
benefit  many  generations  of  Califor- 
nians.  Congressman  Mailliard  also 
worked  tirelessly  with  the  late  Con- 
gressman Phillip  Burton  m  developing 
bipartisan  support  for  the  Golden  Gate 
National  Recreation  Area. 

I  would  like  to  submit  an  article 
from  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
which  details  just  a  few  of  Congress- 
man Mailliard's  many  accomplish- 
ments mi  ludmg  his  service  as  an  .■^m- 
bassailnr,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  with  me  in  mourning  the  untimely 
loss  of  a  fine  statesman  who  made  such 
a  great  contribution  to  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  as  well  as  our  country,  and 
extend  our  condolences  to  his  wife 
Millicent  and  the  entire  Mailliard  fam- 
ily. 

(From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  June  11. 
1992] 

Wll-U.-VM  M.JilLLI.-KRU  DIES  OF  HEART  ATT.ACK 

(By  Jack  Vlets) 

Former  San  Francisco  Congressman  Wil- 
liam S.  .Mailliard  collapsed  and  died  from  a 
heart  attack  at  Dulles  International  Airport 
near  Washintrton.  DC.  yesterday. 

Mailliard  and  his  wife.  Millicent.  were  pre- 
paring to  fly  west  for  a  celebration  of  his 
75ih  birthday  at  the  Mailliard  Ranch  in 
.Mendocino  County  when  he  was  stricken. 

His  seven  children,  six  grandchildren. 
nieces  and  nephews  and  .^istei -in-law  Char- 
lotte Mailliard  Swig  were  scheduled  to  at- 
tend the  family  birthday  reunion. 

Mailliard,  a  third-generation  San  Franci.-- 
can  from  a  family  long  active  in  San  Fran- 
cisco so(.ial,  cultural  and  business  affairs, 
represented  his  city  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  21  years. 

He  retired  from  the  House  m  early  1974 
after  he  w.hs  nominated  by  President  Richard 
Nixon  to  be  the  U.S.  ambas.sador  to  the  Ortja- 
niziition  of  .American  States. 

His  old  heavily  Republican  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  had  been  reapportioned  to 
include  strong  Democratic  areas  of  the  city 
and  part  of  Mann  County,  and  he  decided  not 
to  seek  re-election  Democrat  John  Burton 
succeeded  him  in  the  .seat,  which  is  currently 
held  by  Barbara  Boxer. 

Before  he  left  the  House  to  become  OAS 
ambassador.  Mailliard  touched  on  a  theme 


that  IS  being  echoed  today  by  politicians  who 
are  retiring  from  Congress. 

■It  is  not  only  that  the  job  has  become  a 
great  deal  more  demanding  and  difficult: 
(the  House  1  has  become  bad-tempered." 
Mailliard  said.  "It  isn't  fun  anymore.  Poli- 
tics has  become  much  more  polarized.  ,  .  .  " 
In  the  House.  Mailliard  was  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  a  senior  member  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Com.mittee. 

He  was  most  proud  of  his  work  on  the  leg- 
:slation  that  created  the  Point  Re.ves  Na- 
tional Seashore  and  the  Golden  Gate  Na- 
tional Recreation  .Area.  He  was  a  co-sponsor 
with  the  late  Phillip  Burton  of  the  bill  that 
(  reated  the  Golden  Gate  parkland, 

.After  retiring  as  O.AS  ambassador  when 
Uemoci-at  Jimmy  tarter  was  elected  presi- 
dent in  1976.  Mailliard  became  active  in  the 
Former  Members  of  Congress  organization. 
serving  as  both  secretary  and  president  and 
representing  the  United  States  at  numerous 
foreign  diplomatic  functions. 

.Mailliard,  a  1939  graduate  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, was  visiting  m  London  when  World  War 
II  erupted.  Three  days  before  England  de- 
clared wai  on  Nazi  Germany,  he  volunteered 
to  serve  as  an  assistant  naval  attache  m  the 
US.  Embassy  there. 

Latei-.  during  three  years  of  combat  duty 
in  the  Southwest  Pacific,  he  took  part  in  the 
planning  and  execution  of  56  amphibious  as- 
sault landings.  He  was  awarded  a  Silver  Star. 
a  Bronze  Star  and  numerous  campaign  rib- 
bons. .After  the  war.  he  served  as  an  admiral 
in  the  Navy  Reserve. 

Mailliard  was  a  mem.ber  of  the  Pacific 
Union  Club. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  he  is  survived  by 
his  children.  William  S.  Mailliard  Jr.  of 
Petaluma.  Antoinette  Mailliard  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Henry  Ward  Mailliard  of  Watsonville. 
Kristina  Mailliard  of  Santa  Rosa.  Julia  Ward 
.Mailliard  of  Washington.  D.C.,  Josephine 
.Mailliard  Fleming  of  .Arlington,  Va..  and 
Victoria  Leigh  Mailliard  of  Connecticut  and 
bv  six  grandchildren. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  2  p..m.. 
Monday  at  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church  at 
Van  Ness  Avenue  and  Clay  Street  in  San 
Francisco.  The  family  prefers  memorial  gifts 
to  the  Mailliard  Scholarship  Fund  at  Taft 
School.  Watertown,  Conn.  06795,  or  to  the 
California  Academ.y  of  Sciences. 


There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIRMAN 
OF  CO.MMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation, which  was  read  and,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  -Appropriations: 

HOL'SE  OK  REl'KESENT.^TIVES.  COM- 
MITTEE ON  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

Washington.  DC.  June  10. 1992. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

.SpiakcT.  Wcu.sc  "'  Representatives.  Washington. 
DC. 
DEAR  .Mr.  Si'EAKKK    Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  I 
am  transmitting  herewith  a  copy  of  the  reso- 
lutions approved  today  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  as  per  the 
attached  listing. 
With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  a.  Roe. 

Chairman. 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1810 

CtXMMUNICATION    FROM    CHAIRNLAN 
OF        COM.MITTEE        ON        PUBLIC 
WORKS  AND  TR.\NSPORTATION 
The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore     (Mr. 
Lancastf.ki  laid  before  the  House  the 
following     communication     from     the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  which  was 
read  and.  without  objection,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 
House  ok  Representatives.   Co.m- 

MITTEE     on     PUBLIC     WORKS     AND 
TRANSPORTATION. 

Washingtrm.  DC.  June  10.  1992. 
Hon.  THOMAS  S.  Foley. 

."Speaker.  House  of  Representatives.  Washington. 
DC. 
DEAR  MR.  Speaker:  Enclosed  are  copies  of 
resolutions   adopted    by   the   Committee    on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  on  June  10, 
1992.  These  resolutions  authorize  studies  of 
potential    water    resources    projects    by    the 
.Army  Corps  of  Engineei-s. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  A.  Roe. 

Chairman. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIR.NLAN 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS 
AFFAIRS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Com.mittee  on  Veterans'  .Affairs,  which 
was  read  and.  without  objection,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  .Appropria- 
tions: 

House  ok  representatives. 
Committee  on  veterans'  affairs. 

Washington.  DC.  May  28.  1992. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

Speaker.  House  of  Representatives.  Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Section  8104iai  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  requires  that  the 
Committees  on  Veterans  Affairs  adopt  a  res- 
olution approving  major  medical  construc- 
tion projects  costing  $2  million  or  more  and 
leases  of  $500,000  or  more  proposed  by  the  De- 
partmient  of  Veterans  .Affairs  for  each  fiscal 
year. 

The  House  Comm.ittee  on  Veterans  Affairs 
met  on  May  28,  1992.  and  authorized  leasing 
and  construction  of  various  projects  for  fis- 
cal year  1993  by  unanimous  voice  vote. 

A  copy  of  the  Resolution  adopted  by  the 
Committee  and  a  listing  of  the  projects  au- 
thorized are  enclosed. 
Sincerely 

G.V.  (Sonny I  Montgomery. 

Chairman. 

There  was  no  objection. 


BIODIVERSITY  TREATY  UNITING 
THE  WORLD.  BUT  NOT  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES 

I  Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi.'^e  and  extend  her  re- 
marks. 1 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Bush  left  for  the  Earth  summit  today 
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with  many  in  America  disappointed  at 
his  decisions. 

This  should  be  a  time  for  the  United 
States  to  stand  alongside  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  in  the  pride  and 
knowledire  that  we  are  confrontinjf 
some  of  the  most  important  issues  of 
our  day. 

By  failintf  to  ajrree  to  si^n  the  Bio- 
diversity Treaty  we  abdicate  our  lead- 
ei'ship  role  at  the  time  when  the  world 
needs  us  most.  Fii-st.  we  were  the  only 
nation  to  oppose  strict  schedules  and 
targets  foi'  limitintj  the  dan^'ers  that 
cause  global  warming'.  Now,  we  refuse 
to  sitrn  the  Biodiversity  Treaty. 

Protectintr  the  diversity  of  life  on 
this  planet  is  important.  Modern  atjri- 
culture  and  medicine  have  benefited 
profoundly  from  the  identification  and 
use  of  tronetic  material  and  chemical 
compounds  found  in  wild  species,  tropi- 
cal species  in  particular.  And  entire 
ecos.ystems  provide  valuable  services 
such  as  the  recyclintr  of  nutrients,  pu- 
rification of  water,  and  fixation  of  car- 
l)on  dlo.xide. 

We  are  in  dant^er  of  losin>r  the  species 
and  ecosystems  that  we  depend  on.  And 
we  must  act  quickly.  If  we  do  not  move 
to  protect  the  diversity  of  life  on  this 
planet  now  there  will  be  nothing  left  to 
protect.  And.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know- 
whereof  1  speak. 

The  natural  environment  in  my 
State  of  Hawaii  is  one  of  our  planet's 
most  magnificent  treasures  and  home 
to  more  unique  species  than  any  place 
of  similar  size  on  Earth.  Yet  we  also 
have  the  most  alai'minu  concentration 
of  species  teeterintf  on  the  brink  of  ex- 
tinction. 

Some  20  percent  of  the  Nation's  en- 
dani^ered  birds  and  plants  are  from  Ha- 
waii and  the  number  is  kfrowins:. 
Twelve  endangered  forest  bird  species 
are  down  to  such  low  numbers  that 
they  may  be  beyond  recovery.  And  for 
at  least  93  Hawaiian  plant  species  fewer 
than  100  individuals  survive. 

The  loss  of  these  species  in  Hawaii  is 
happening  because  of  the  encroach- 
ment of  civilization  on  Hawaii's  unique 
ecosystem,  and  it  is  a  reflection  of  the 
crisis  that  is  happenintr  in  the  entire 
world.  Developing  nations  have  made  it 
clear  that  they  need  our  assistance  to 
k'uard  atrainst  the  similar  encroach- 
ment that  is  happenintf  to  them.  If  we 
don't  provide  that  assistance  now  it 
will  be  too  late. 

At  Rio  we  had  an  opportunity  to  join 
with  other  nations  in  a  firm  commit- 
ment to  the  protection  of  our  environ- 
ment, ami  the  preservation  of  our  en- 
danfiered  species  and  ecosystems.  In- 
stead we  are  standing  in  their  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  protection  of  bio- 
diversity cannot  be  a  divisive  issue.  It 
is  a  cause  that  unites  us  all.  The  world 
will  be  united  in  this  endeavor— the 
world,  that  is.  except  for  the  United 
States. 


HEAL'l'HY   K.WIKONMENT. 
HEALTHY  ECONOMY 

(Mrs.  BENTLF^Y  asked  and  was  ►riven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks. ) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
servation has  become  a  dirty  word  for 
many  of  us.  Burdensome  environ- 
ment.al  rejrulations  in  the  areas  of  en- 
ergy production,  industrial  manufac- 
turing, and  product  use  has  led  to  job 
losses,  questionable  schemes  like  clean 
air  credits,  and  no  apparent  improve- 
ment to  our  environment. 

Simply  put.  we  provide  regulations 
without  providing  the  technology  to 
implement  them.  The  result  has  been  a 
shrinking  of  the  U.S.  industrial  base, 
loss  of  U.S.  competitiveness  abroad, 
and  loss  of  jobs  at  home. 

But  healthy  environment  and 
healthy  economy  need  not  be  mutually 
exclusive- 
Today.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  cre- 
ate a  National  Environmental  Tech- 
nologies Agency.  The  purpose  of  this 
agency  would  be  to  facilitate  the  devel- 
opment of  environmentally  safe  tech- 
nologies by  assisting  the  efforts  of  pri- 
vate industry,  univereities.  nonprofit 
research  centers,  and  government  lab- 
oratories in  these  areas. 

Environmental  cleanup  technology 
will  be  a  $1.2  trillion  business  over  the 
next  10  years.  Healthy  environment 
can  mean  healthy  economy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  environmen';i!  IcLTislation. 


TITLE  IX  LAWS  MUST  BE 
ENFORCED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  (Mrs.  Colli.ns)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, nearly  20  years  ago,  the  Congress 
passed  title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  the  1972  Civil  Rights 
Act,  the  principal  Federal  law  prohibit- 
ing sex  discrimination  in  education. 
This  law  has  not  been  enforced  to  the 
degree  that  it  should,  but  one  of  the 
fruits  of  title  IX  has  been  greater  op- 
portunities for  women  athletes  to  com- 
pete not  just  in  college,  but  on  the  high 
school  level. 

In  Chicago's  Seventh  Congressional 
District,  my  district,  the  John  Mar- 
shall Metropolitan  High  School  girls 
basketball  team  presents  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  excellence  in  high  school 
sports  and  what  can  happen  when  you 
give  girls  a  chance  to  play  ball.  On 
March  7,  the  Lady  Commandos,  led  by 
Coach  Dorothy  Gaters,  won  their  fifth 
Illinois  State  High  School  Champion- 
ship. These  outstanding  student  ath- 
letes also  won  their  14th  city  cham- 
pionship this  year. 

If  I  sound  particularl.y  proud  of  these 
young  women,  it's  because  I  am.  I  have 
fought  for  the  equitable  distribution  of 


athletic  scholarship  funds  to  girls  and 
boys  wishing  to  pi\rticipate  in  colle- 
giate athletics  consistent  with  title  IX. 
.\l  least  two  members  of  the  Lady 
Commandos,  Herilanda  Thighp«:-n  and 
LaShonda  Price,  have  won  scholarships 
and  will  be  playing  for  college  teams 
next  fall. 

At  a  recent  hearing  conducted  by  my 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce. 

Consumer  Protection,  and  Competi- 
tiveness on  title  IX,  Dr.  Christine  H.B. 
Grant,  the  women's  athletic  director  at 
the  University  of  Iowa,  testified  that: 

ilenyin»{  Kills  wlih  equal  opporlunitles  in  a 
variety  of  sports  at  an  early  age  is  an  irrep- 
arable loss  that  will  last  a  lifetime,  because, 
in  all  likelihood,  these  wirls  will  later  lark 
the  skill  and  the  confidence  to  participate  in 
high  school  and  l>eyond- 

In  many  parts  of  Chicago,  Los  Ange- 
les, and  other  large  urban  centers, 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence  of  what  hap- 
pens when  young  people  are  denied  op- 
portunities or  don't  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  to  participate  in  produc- 
tive activities  such  as  organized  sports. 

Certainly,  the  entire  Lady  Comman- 
dos basketball  team  should  be  recog- 
nized for  their  achievements,  as  well  as 
Coach  Gaters.  Marie  Scott,  team  cap- 
tain; Principal  John  Gibson,  the  fami- 
lies of  the  team  members,  and  the  Mar- 
shall High  School  community  on  the 
West  Side  of  Chicago.  They  should  all 
be  congratulated  for  the  accomplish- 
ments and  continued  success  of  a 
sports  program  that  has  succeeded 
against  all  odds  in  one  of  the  toughest 
neighborhoods  in  the  country. 

Since  title  IX  was  adopted  in  1972. 
there  has  been  a  boom  in  the  number  of 
teams  and  number  of  female  athletes 
at  the  high  school  and  college  levels. 
According  to  a  recent  study,  the  great- 
est increases  in  the  expansion  of  oppor- 
tunities for  women  occurred  in  the 
first  6  years  after  the  law  was  passed. 

Twenty  years  ago.  fewer  than  300,0(i() 
girls  played  high  school  sports.  Today, 
the  number  is  approaching  2  million, 
the  biggest  explosion  in  girl  athletes 
competing  on  the  high  school  level  oc- 
curred between  1971  and  1978.  Between 
1978  and  1991.  as  the  Reagan  Court  and 
the  Grove  City  decision  gutted  title  IX, 
the  number  of  girl  athletes  competing 
on  the  scholastic  level  increased  by 
only  4  percent. 

A  similar  pattern  has  occurred  on  the 
college  level.  In  the  last  ,5  years,  the 
male-female  ratio  of  NCAA  athletes 
has  remained  relatively  stable  with  fe- 
male athletes  ranging  between  33.4  per- 
cent and  33.6  percent  of  the  total  ath- 
lete population,  according  to  the  Wom- 
an's Sports  Foundation. 

I  have  been  conducting  a  series  of 
hearings  on  intercollegiate  athletics. 
The  overwhelming  body  of  evidence  at 
our  hearings  indicate  that  most  col- 
leges and  universities  have  a  sorry 
record  when  it  comes  to  carrying  out 
the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  title  IX, 
which  calls  for  equal   opportunity   for 
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ni.-n  .ind  women  in  athletics.  Its  pivl- 
tv  .-.id  to  think  that  after  Congre.'^s 
l).ih.'-e.s  a  law.  so  little  has  been  done  to 
enforce  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  seen  great 
gains  in  the  last  two  decades  for  girls 
and  women  in  sports,  but  like  so  many 
areas  in  our  great  country,  this  is  one 
that  still  iirt-ds  improvement. 

As  Dr.  Donna  Lopiano.  executive  di- 
rector. Women's  Sports  Foundation  put 
it:  '-Sports  in  our  society  is  still  a 
right  for  little  boys  and  a  privilege  for 
little  girls." 

In  the  coming  weeks.  I  will  continue 
to  talk  about  the  problems  besetting 
women  as  they  seek  full  and  equal  par- 
ticipation in  intercollegiate  sports. 

I  intend  to  do  all  within  my  power  to 
see  that  title  IX  laws  are  enforced  to 
continue  the  expansion  of  opportuni- 
ties for  girls  and  women  to  piirtlcipate 
in  high  school  and  college  sports.  We 
owe  our  children  no  less. 
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TKIBU'i'H  TO  KH\-,   FOLAS.\ 

TITI.-M.II 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  American  Samoa  [Mr 
Fm.eomavakc.a)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  FALKOM.^W.ALGA.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  is  with  great  pleasure  and  a  distinct 
honor  for  m.e  to  share  with  you  and  my 
colleagues  in  the  Hou.se- a  special  com- 
mendation and  recognition  of  one  of 
the  great  spiritual  lea<iers  of  the  Sa- 
moan  community  here  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  especially  pleased  that 
Rev.  Fola.sa  Titialii  and  his  lovely  wife. 
Ave.  are  with  us  in  this  great  Chamber. 
as  they  have  been  wanting  to  visit  our 
Nation's  Capitol  for  .some  time  now: 
and  furthermore,  the  Samoan  commu- 
nity here  in  the  Washington  area,  pai- 
ticularly  our  S.imoan  military  fami- 
lies, are  all  looking  lorward  to  worship- 
ping together  with  Reverend  Titialii 
this  Sunday  at  the  Fort  Myer  chapel.  I 
am  certain  Reverend  Titialii's  spiritual 
message  will  be  one  of  tremendous 
value  and  meaning  to  our  community 
here  in  Washington. 

Reverend  Titialii  s  ministry  for  the 
past  35  years  fur  the  Samoan  commu- 
nity in  the  city  of  Seattle.  WA,  has 
earned  him  tremendous  respect  and 
reverence  from  church  members  of 
some  nine  Samoan  church  organiza- 
tions within  the  Seattle  community 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  with  Reverend  Titialn  and  the 
.Samoan  community  2  weeks  ago  m  Se- 
attle, and  I  was  deeply  moved  by  his 
keen  sense  of  commitment  to  provide 
for  both  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
needs  of  the  several  church  congrega- 
tions of  which  he  has  responsibility 
over  -  but  not  only  for  his  Samoan  peo- 
ple, Mr.  Speaker,  but  to  anyone  who  is 


in  need.  Reverend  Titialii  is  always 
there  to  minister  and  to  provide  a.ssist- 
ance. 

Reverend  Titialii's  dedication  and 
commitment  to  service  reminds  me  of 
a  story  told  of  Saint  Francis  of  .^ssisi. 
It  was  said  that  the  mayor,  the  politi- 
cians, and  all  the  top  officials  of  this 
certain  town  were  so  outraged  and 
angry  at  Saint  Francis  for  not  showing 
up  on  time- and  to  the  surprise  of 
these  community  leaders,  they  discov- 
ered outside  the  town  limits  that  Saint 
Francis  of  .\ssisi  was  having  a  great 
time  fellowshipping  and  playing  with 
the  children  of  the  town. 

Reverend  Titialii's  love  for  our  Na- 
tion's youth  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  he  continues  to  provide  one  of 
the  most  successful  church  youth  pro- 
grams within  the  Seattle  community— 
whereby  the  young  people  participate 
in  wholesome  recreational  and  social 
activities,  but  at  the  ,same  time  Rev- 
erend Titialii  never  fails  to  participate 
himself,  but  then  afterwards  share  with 
these  young  people  the  true  meaning  of 
Christian  living  and  fellowshipping. 

Reverend  Titialii  and  his  lovely  wife. 
.^ve,  are  proud  parents  of  eight  grown- 
up children,  who  have  their  own  fami- 
lies and  are  successful  citizens  of  the 
community  in  Seattle.  One  of  them,  a 
daughter.  Jacinta.  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Washington  Law  School, 
is  currently  conducting  a  very  success- 
ful law  practice  in  Seattle. 

.■\gain  a  special  tribute  to  Reverend 
Titialii  and  his  wife.  .^ve.  for  their  em- 
phasis of  the  Importance  of  education 
and  with  a  very  unique  situation  that 
their  daughter,  to  my  knowledge,  is 
the  only  practicing  attorney  in  the 
State  of  Washington  who  is  of  .Samoan 
ancestry. 

Again,  .Mr.  Speaker,  Reverend 
Titialii  is  to  be  commended  for  his  de- 
votion and  dedication  to  his  work  in 
the  ministry,  and  I  just  want  to  let 
him  know  that  many  lives,  including 
mine,  have  been  touched  by  their  min- 
istry--always,  never  failing,  to  bring 
out  all  the  Chnst-like  attributes  m 
people,  and  to  share  with  every  human 
being  the  true  meaning  and  spirit  of 
the  Savior's  sermon  on  the  mount. 

Thank  you  Reverend  Titialii  for  your 
tremendous  contribution  as  a  spiritual 
leader  of  the  Samoan  people,  and  for 
being  true  and  faithful  to  your  divine 
calling,  not  only  as  a  servant,  but  as  a 
friend  of  your  fellowmen. 


NOW  WHAT':' 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [.Mr.  .M.^zzou] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  .MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  guess 
the  proper  question  now  is:  Now  what'.' 
Now  what'.' 

We  just  came  through  2  days  of  really 
very  eloquent  and  stirring  debate 
about  the  condition  of  .America's  econ- 


omy and  the  condition  of  Americas 
books  out  of  balance.  Yet  at  the  end  of 
this  2-day  debate,  during  which  four 
separate  constitutional  amendments  or 
prospective  constitutional  amend- 
ments were  voted  on.  three  of  which 
were  voted  down  and  one  of  which  was 
voted  up  but  not  by  the  requisite  two- 
thirds  vote,  we  have  more  or  less  come 
up  empty-handed.  We  have  waved  our 
hands  and  pounded  on  the  podium,  and 
we  have  summoned  up  all  of  the  rhet- 
oric and  the  words  that  we  could  sum- 
mon from  the  dictionary  and  the  the- 
.sauruses.  and  where  are  we'.' 

Some  who  might  have  observed  these 
proceedings  reached  the  wrong  conclu- 
sion that  Congress  has  once  again 
wrung  its  hands  collectively  and 
walked  away  from  a  problem,  and  once 
again  Congress  cannot  seem  to  get  us 
act  together. 

There  is  another  analysis  of  what 
happened,  and  that  could  be  that 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  are  so 
profound,  so  weighty,  and  so  preten- 
tious, that  even  this  debt  crisis,  and  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  question  that 
both  sides  of  all  of  these  four  amend- 
ments agree  that  there  is  a  debt  crisis, 
that  even  this  debt  crisis  does  not  rise 
in  magnitude  and  in  passion  and  in 
substance  enough  that  it  should  be 
dealt  with  in  the  basic  document  of  our 
land,  the  Constitution  of  this  country, 
that  it  just  simply  does  not  warrant 
that  kind  of  action. 

I  believe  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  could  have  been  voted  up 
today  correctly.  I  happened  to  support 
two  of  the  four  that  were  offered.  I  was 
not  happy  to  do  so.  I  have  said  many 
times  that  you  do  not  need  to  have  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  to  balance 
the  budget.  What  you  need  is  a  plan  of 
action  which  would  include  spending 
cuts  and  revenue  increases.  But  even 
more  than  that,  you  need  the  intes- 
tinal fortitude,  the  courage,  as  we  say 
at  home  in  Kentuck.v.  the  guts  to  get 
the  job  done,  and  that  is  very  difficult. 
But  once  again  we  have  reached  this 
point  where  we  have  discussed  several 
amendments  and  rejected  them  all.  So 
what  action  should  we  take"  What 
should  we  now  do? 

We  could  have  what  some  would  call 
business  as  usual,  where  we  sort  of 
wring  our  hands  and  .say.  well,  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  this  job.  We  should  not 
amend  the  Constitution,  and  we  cannot 
get  to  the  discussion  of  these  issues  of 
spending  cuts  and  tax  increases,  so  let 
us  just  hope  that  something  passes, 
just  like  a  summer  storm  passes,  and 
soon  the  sun  will  shine  and  everything 
will  be  hunky-dory  again. 

n  18:-^0 

-Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  would  be 
obviously  not  an  effective  strategy, 
looking  at  it  from  a  purely  strategic 
standpoint,  nor  would  it  be  honest  and 
honorable  with  the  constituents  and 
taxpayers  of  the  country.  It  would  be 
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.i.s  hvp'icritical.  So  I  think  that  which 
IS  itusmess  as  usual  would  not  be  the 
>i(  tion  that  now  transpires. 

I  thitik  th.i!  what  outjht  to  be  done  is 
ir.iliv  what  1  .suk-'irt'stpd  earlier  this 
w.'.k  which  is  s..i::.  wtiai  fanciful.  Cer- 
tainly. It  is  unprtH  fd.iitfd,  and  maybe 
it  is  not  even  workable.  But  I  think  it 
has  elements  and  seeds  in  it  that  per- 
haps could  k'ermlnate  into  a  workable 
plan 

Paifiithttically.  from  discussions  I 
have  had  with  some  of  my  colleagues 
who  heard  my  special  order  earlier  this 
week,  some  of  them  think  it  mipht 
have  some  merit. 

Po.'^e  it  m  sort  of  an  overstated  way. 
that  wr  t  iMcally  lock  the  doors  of  this 
Chaml>t! .  We  keep  the  Members  basi- 
cally at  the  task  of  developing'  a  battle 
plan,  a  program,  a  plan  which  would  re- 
duce the  deficit  to  some  workable 
amount,  if  not  entirely  eliminate  the 
deficit  by  some  year  in  the  future.  We 
basically  su^;-  r  >i  ther  committee  ac- 
tions so  that  Miiiificrs  have  the  full  op- 
portunity to  attend  the  sessions  and 
observe,  perhaps  by  means  of  tele- 
vision, but  one  way  or  the  other  to  par- 
ticipate. And  by  puttintj  on  the  floor 
under  the  openness  of  open  rules  all  of 
the  Tax  Code  and  all  of  the  spending 
cateKories— and  there  are  three  now. 
the  domestic  category,  the  inter- 
national catejfory.  and  the  defense  cat- 
egory—and under  this  open  rule  have 
the  Tax  Code  out  there  and  all  the 
spendinjr.  And  then  let  every  Member, 
every  man  and  woman  in  this  body, 
have  a  shot  at  that  plan,  a  shot  to  offer 
a  plan,  make  amendments  to  other 
Members'  plans. 

In  effect,  to  open  the  floor  to  a  full 
and  fair  debate,  which  would  be  ob- 
served by  the  people  of  the  country,  to 
see  if  we  cannot  work  our  way  out  of 
this.  Because  once  attain.  I  think  we 
need  to  do  something. 

I  was  struck  earlier  in  the  debate,  be- 
cause there  is  some  evidence  that  there 
is  an  easy  vote.  The  easy  vote  was  to 
vote  on  the  constitutional  amendment. 
The  touk'her  vote  will  be  on  the  pack- 
age. Again.  I  would  hope  that  despite 
the  fact  that  we  vote  down  all  of  the 
constitutional  amendments.  I  hope 
that  this  is  really  phase  1  of  the  phase 
of  bringing  America's  deficits  into  con- 
trol and  its  budget  into  balance. 


~i'i;c'i.-\i.  (iK!)i:k.^  (;K.\N'rED 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Lknt.  for  5  minutes,  on  June  23. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoi.1)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.    P\\Lfc;oMAVAKGA.    for   5    minutes. 


today 
Mr 

M: 

N!: 


Mazzoi.i.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
ANNUNZio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
C.ONZALKZ.  for  60  minutes,  today. 
Kanjokski.    for   60   minutes,    on 


June  12. 


EXTENSION  <i!'   K1:M.\MK.-- 
By  unanimous  consent .  p«'rmission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to; 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  Solomon. 
Oilman. 

Lkwis  of  California. 
Ulilev. 


Mr. 
Mr 

\;i 

M: 
M: 

\;- 

.\lr. 
Mr 

M: 
M- 
N'.  • 
M: 
N! 

M  I.- 
Mr. 


[■etrl 

Hallenoek. 

C.INORICH  in  2  instances. 

('.codling. 

LiGirrFooT. 

Coble. 

Hkoomfield. 

Machtley. 

Hansen. 

C.ALLO. 

Itos-LEHTINEN  in  two  instances. 

.  MOHELLA. 

Dannemeyer. 


Mr.  Goss. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzold  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Downey. 

Mr.  Montgomery  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  VVOLPE. 

Mr.   MOAKLEY. 

Mr.  Towns. 

Mr.   liKVANT. 
Mr    NdWAK 

Mr.   I 'AN  ETTA. 

Mr.  Penny. 


M: 

Tkaficant. 

Ml 

I.A.NTOS. 

.Mi 

N'KAi.  of  Massachusetts. 

M: 

M'   KTHA. 

.M. 

1  »,\KAR. 

M: 

Wn.ss. 

Ml 

.SiHKUER. 

Mr. 

Conyers. 

Mr 

Kii.nEH. 

.Mrs.  SCHROEDER  in 

two  instances, 

Ms. 

Long. 

.^I'.NAT!'.  CONCrKKl'.NT 

HK.-^oi.r'i'inN  kkfi:hi;f.ii 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  title  was  taken 
from  the  .'-^(»  ,ik<r's  table  and,  under 
the  rule,  relei  red  iis  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  113.  Concurrent  resolution 
concerning  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  reunification  of  Jerusalem;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreitri,  Aif.i:i- 


K.NKUL1,I'.1>    !'ilNT  HK.'^OiA'iluN.'-' 
.^IC.N!:ii 

Mr.  UO.SK.  irom  the  Committee  on 
House  .^dinini.stration.  reported  that 
that  committee  ii.ul  i  x.inuned  ami 
found  truly  enrolli'i  j^iiir  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Sp>eaker; 

H.J.    Res.    442.— Joint    resolution    to    des- 
ignate July  5.  1992.  through  July  11.  1992.  as 
•National   Awareness  Week   for  Life-Saving 
Techniques ';  and 

H.J.  Res.  445.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  1992  as  -National  Scleroderma  Aware- 
ness Month." 


SENATl".   i;M-;(tI.Ll.l)  lill.L  >'\C.\\:\) 

The  .~-!i.AK!;i<  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  756.  An  Act  to  amend  title  17.  United 
States  Code,  the  copyright  renewal  provi- 
sions, and  for  other  purposes. 


.\l),Ii)rKNMKNT 

.\1:  .\l.\;',/.i  il .!  M:  .-^pr.i  kii  .  1  move 
that  the  H    ...  -•   i"  n..w  aajMurn. 

The  muuu!.  w.u-  .m-ir.-.l  t.,;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'cld'  k  .itiii  :i:'>  ti;iiiuif> 
p.m.),  under  its  previou.s  (Jidt-r.  t  hr 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  .Iuii« 
15.  1992.  at  noon. 


EXPENDITURE  HKl'iili  TS  d  i.\Ci:i;MN('.  di'l  !<'I.\'     i'nUKICN    I'KAVEL 
Report  of  a  committee  of  the  United  States  House  oi  Kepre.sentat  iv.-s  .un.rinmg  the  iui.ign  currencies  used  by  them 
for  official  foreign  travel  during  the  first  quarter  of  1992  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95  354  is  as  follows: 


REPORT  Of  LXPfNDlTURES  FOR  OFfiClAL  fOREiGN  TRAVEL   COMMiTTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS   US    HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES   EXPENDED  BETWEEN  jAN    i  AND  MAR 

31,  1992 


Date 

Country 

Pf  : 

lit' 

'■3's:k:-3:  :- 

O-ie-  u^'scsf^ 

Name  ot  Member  or  employee 

Arrival 

OtDalure 

Foreign 

US  dO'iai 

equivalent 

0'  L'  ^ 

•f:v              :■  c  ; 

US  ac„,3- 
fo'eig"  cu'-      eau'vaief 
■f"rv                0'  u  S 
:;;"p-ry  ■ 

fc-e,r 
:."p-,:* 

US  Mlar 

eguwalenl 

r  US 

:."ency' 

Hen  W.i.iam  f  Clmger  ir    ...«„_     -_„.... 

lib 

m 
\m 

\m 

1/22 
1/22 
1/22 
1/22 
U22 
1/22 
1/22 
1/22 
1/22 
1/22 
1/22 
1/22 

1/2? 

1/22 

1/22 

2/2 

1/8 

1/12 

2/3 

l/2i 
l/?5 
1/25 
1/25 
1/25 
1/25 
1/25 
1/25 
1/25 
1/25 
1/25 
1/25 
1/25 

1/25 

1/24 

1/25 

2/3 

Russia 
Ptrtujai 
la  pan 

Canada 

Canaoa 

Canada 

Canada 

Canada 

Canada 

Canada 

Canada 

Canada    . 

Canada 

Canada 

Canada 

Canada 

Canada 

Canada 

Canada 

Meico 



1.018  00 
1.100  00 
378100 

»5i00 
*5100 
45100 
45100 
45100 
45100 
45100 
45100 
45100 
45100 
45100 
45100 
45100 

45100 

306  00 

45100 

:s-:  i: 

-  .             w 

.._.-             3.095.0« 



1.01800 
1.10000 
6  876  00 

SI19 

51  19 

Hon  iohn  Conyefs.  Jf  „ 



1.05008 

- —""'""" 

'59908 

1.050.08 

Hon   John  W  Cot   Jr 

1.050  01 

Hon  ffsnti  H(Kton   „„ „ ..„«..,. 

Hon  Steven  Sc^lt1              „       .   „„„ 

'599  08 

'599  08 

'55908 

"  599  08 

1,05008 
1.05008 

Hon  Out  T'lO'iias  — 

Men  Ronald  K  MacMlqt 

f-i-t  C f^enlt       ..,, 

i  f  Rajner            „„„ 

105008 



1.05008 

'599  08 
'599  08 
'599  08 
'599  08 



1.05008 
105008 

1.050  08 

Donald  Upion           ,  .„ .„ 

Bnan  tonei « 

1.05008 

'599  08 

'3*563 

mn 

"345.63 

13700 

•345  63 
223  00 

•345  63 
22100 
:5f  DG 

''-::  tiJ 

1.05008 
79663 



242  17 

Hnn     1    rWnnti  H»Klpn 

796  63 

137  00 

Hon    Scon  L    Mul 



65163 
223  00 

796  63 

22100 

474  50 

9i:54 

Zommitttt  total 

.-r-rii 

;-.  935  88 

I  Per  diem  constitutes  lodjmj  and  meals 

'H  loreijn  currency  is  used  enter  US  doiiar  eou'vaier't.  it  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipenoes 

'Military  airfare  not  reported  Oy  foreijn  Attaits  Committee 

'Military  aircraft 


JOMh  CONifPS  )'    Ctiairman,  Mat  :5   1992, 


kxhcttivk  comml'nication.s. 
i:tc' 

I'niier  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive i  ('(mmunication.s  were  taken  from 
•he  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3741.  .\  letter  from  the  AeliriK  U;rf>clur.  De 
fense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting notification  that  DOD  has  completed  de- 
liver.v  of  the  defense  articles,  services,  and 
training  on  the  attached  list  under  the  au- 
thority of  P.D.  90  33,  to  the  Committee  on 
.■\imed  Services. 

TA2-  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Offue  of 
.ManaRement  and  Budget.  transmittinii 
tiMB's  estimate  of  the  amount  of  discre- 
tionary new  budget  authority  and  outlays 
for  the  current  year  lif  any)  and  the  budget 
year  provided  by  H  R  4990.  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  101-508.  section  ISlOKai  (104  Stat, 
;  i88  ,S78i;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3743,  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  improve  the  management  and 
efficiency  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  and  for 
other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and 
.•\r:T;i-:l  .-^iTvices. 

(711  .\  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
T'reasury.  transmitting  the  Department  s 
:W2  report  on  intermarket  coordination; 
jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, and  Agricultuie 


i^K.i'ORTS  OF  CO.MMITTKE.S  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTION.S 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
commit ti'f.^  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  pi-intint;  .ind  reference  to  the  proper 

calen<lar.  a.^  foHow."^: 


Mr.  BP:V1LL:  Comrriittee  on  .Appropria- 
tions. H,R.  6373,  a  bill  making  appropriations 
for  energy  and  water  development  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  Septemlxr  30.  1993,  and  for 
other  purposes  iRept,  102-.')v'J5i,  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
.State  of  the  Union, 

Mr,  WHITTEN  Committee  or.  Appropria- 
tions. Report  on  the  subdivision  of  budget 
totals  for  fiscal  year  1993  i  Rept.  102-5,%i  Re- 
feri'ed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union, 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  Rule.'; 
House  Resolution  479,  Resolution  waiving  all 
points  of  order  against  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (S,  1306)  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
F'ublic  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend certain  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  against  the  consideration  of  such 
conference  report  iRept  102  ,'>.'j7  i  Referred  to 
the  House  Calemiar, 

.Mr,  WHE.AT:  Committee  on  Rules,  House 
Resolution  480,  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  S.  250,  an  act  to  establish 
national  voter  registration  procedures  for 
Federal  elections,  and  for  other  purposes 
iRept,  102  .558),  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar 

.Ms,  SLAUGHTER  ':'.  N.^w  Yrjrk;  Ci.immiltee 
on  Rules.  House  Resoiuticjr.  481.  Resolution 
waiving  certain  points  of  order  during  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  192)  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress  (Rept.  No. 
102-559 1,  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  M0AKLP:Y  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  482  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  5055,  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Coast  Guard 
for  fiscal  year  1993.  and  for  other  purposes 
I  Rept,  102-560i,  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar, 

Mr,  BEILEN.SON:  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  483.  Resolution  providinK 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4996.  a  bill  to 


extend  the  authorities  of  the  Overseas  FYi- 
vate  Investment  Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes  iRept,  102-56U  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLl'TIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule   XXII.    public    bills   and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
Ky  Mr,  BEVILL 

H.R  5373.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
energy  and  water  development  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1993.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Corr.rrjittee  or.  .Appropria- 
tions. 

Bv  .Mrs,  BEN'TLEY 

H,R,  5374.  .A  bill  entitled  'National  Envi- 
ronmental Technologies  .Agency  Act  of  1992"; 
jointly,  to  the  Comm.ittees  on  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology.  Banking,  P'inance 
and  Urban  .Affairs,  and  the  .Judiciary, 

By  Mr,  BEREUTER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
WYLIE,  -Mr,  ROBF.KTS.  Mr.  NE.'iL  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr  B.^.k.nard.  Mr. 
Ridge.  Mr.  Rotk.  Mr  McC.^ndles.s. 
Mr.  Bakkk  Mr  Ste.^rns.  Mr. 
GiLLMOR.  Mr  P.'WON.  Mr.  Dlnc.^n. 
Mr  C.^VPBELL  of  California.  Mr.  Ha.n- 
cocK.  .Mr.  Nussi.E.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wy- 
om.int;.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Co.MBEsT.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mrs.  John.son 
of  Connecticut.  Mr.  McCkek^  ,  Mr. 
Peterson  of  Minnesota.  Mr,  V.«iNder 
.]\GT.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Ar.mey.  Mr. 
RlGGS.  and  Mrs,  P.^TTERSON  i: 
H  R  5375  .\  bill  lo  exempt  certain  finan- 
cial institutions  from  the  examination  re- 
quirements of  the  Comimurity  Reinvestment 
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AlI  ot  1977.  to  the  Committee  on  BankliiK, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  COLUNS  of  Illinois  (for  her- 
self and  Mr.  KOSTMAYERK 
H.R.  5376.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  Improve  the  quality  of  lon(?-term 
care  Insurance  and  to  protect  consumers 
through  the  est-ablishment  of  national  stand- 
ai-ds.  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  p:nerKV  and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    CONYERS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
HoRToN.  Mr.   English.  Mr.  W.wman, 
Mr       ClJNGf.K.      Mr       Synak.       Mr 
McCANtii.Kss.      Mr.      Barnakh.      Mr 
Shays,  Mr.  LanT(is.  Mr.  Zki-ikk,  Mr. 
OWKNS  of  New  York.  Mr   Himsos.  Mr. 
Ki.KC7.KA.  Mr   BisTAMANTK,  Mr  Mar- 
tinez. Mr.  Pavnk  of  New  Jersey.  Mrs 
Mink,  Mr.  Thoknth.n.  Mr.  Peterson 
of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Cox  of  lUmols.  Mr. 
Sanders,  Mr.  Picki.e.  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.    ANUER.soN,    Mr.    Callahan.    Mr. 
BRYANT.  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr 
LIVINGSTON,      Mr.      Stallings.      Mr. 
swtrrr.  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr. 
DELLUMS,   Mrs.   UNsoEi.t).   Mr.   Voi.K- 
mer.  Mr.  Jacohs.  Mr.  Oxley.  and  Mr. 
Wilson  I 
H.R.  5377.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Cash  Man 
asrement  improvement  Act  of  1990  to  provide 
adequate  time   for   implementation  of  that 
act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr    COX  of  California  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Washington,  and  Mr.  Camtbell 
of  California) 
H.R.  5378.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  turbo  enterprise  zones  to  assist  those 
areas  of  Los  Angeles  affected  by  recent  not- 
ing and  to  assist  other  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment:  to   the   Committee   on   Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BALLENCER) 

H.R.  5379.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  and  improve 
educational  opportunities  for  individuals 
who  are  deaf  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HYDE: 
H.R.  5.380  A  bill  to  require  periodic  assess- 
ments of  the  impact  and  effectiveness  of  U.S. 
economic  assistance  to  foreitfn  countries:  to 
the  Committee  on  Forei»jn  Affairs. 

By     Mrs.     LLOYD    (for    herself.     Ms. 
Pelosi,  Ms.  Si.alghter.  Ms.  Norton, 
Mrs.     Mink.     Mrs.     Unsoeld,     Mrs. 
schroeder.  and  Mrs.  Patterson): 
H.R.    5381.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment or  expansion  of  research  centers  on 
women  s    midlife    health,    includinK    meno- 
pause and  menopau.sal  health  conditions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Enerkry  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MARTINEZ 
H  R.  5382   A  bill  to  assist  Native  Americans 
in  assuring'  the  survival  and  continuing  vi- 
tality of  their  lan^ua»ces;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MAZZOLI: 
H.R.  5.383  .\  bill  to  amend  the  Immi^ation 
and  Nationality  Act  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  domestic 
refugee  assistance:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  MrEWEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
INHOKK.  Mr  Valentine.  Mr.  Geren  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Payne  of  Viivinia.  Mr. 
Hancock.  Mr.  chandler.  Mr. 
Ballenger,  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Petri, 
Mr.  LiGHTKCWT.  Mr.  Cox  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Parker): 
H.R.  5384.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  19.58  relatln»f  to  the  civil  pen- 


alty assessment  program:  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  NEAL  of  Mas.sachusetts: 
H.R  5385.  A  bill  to  recjulre  insured  deposi- 
tory institutions  to  include  a  notice  relating 
to  the  $100,000  limitation  on  deposit  insur- 
ance coverage  m  periodic  account  state- 
ments provided  to  account  holders:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  PETRI  (by  request): 
H  R.  5386  A  bill  to  improve  enforcement  of 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974,  by  adding  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  multiple  employer  welfare  aixange- 
ment«:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Bv  Mr   REGULA 
H  R.  5387.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  2-year  Fed- 
eral  budget  cycle,   and   for  other  purposes: 
jointly   to   the   Committees  on   Government 
Operations  and  Rules. 

H.R.  5388.  A  bill  to  provide  that,  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1995.  the  President  transmit 
to  Congress  and  Congress  consider  a  budget 
permitting  no  more  than  a  4-percent  growth 
in  budget  authority  and  outlays,  and  provid- 
ing for  a  balanced  budget  for  fiscal  year  1999 
and  subsequent  yeai-s.  and  for  other  pur 
poses,  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  Rules. 

By    Mr     SCHE;UER   ifor    himself.    Mrs. 
MoRELLA,    Mr.     Bru)\\N,    Mr.    WoLPE. 
Mr.  Beilenson.  Ms.  Horn.  Mr.  Blaz. 
Mr.    Gejdenson.    Mr.    McMii.i.en    of 
Maryland.    Mr.    McDKRMOtt.    Mr.   Sl- 
korski.  Mr.  HiGHEs,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr. 
KosTMAYER.  and  Mr.  N(jwak) 
5;W9.   A   bill    to  esuiblish   a   National 
for   Biological    Resources   (Research 
and  Development!   to   facilitate   the  collec- 
tion, synthesis,  and  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  sustainable  use,  re- 
search, development  and  conservation  of  bio- 
logical resources;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on     Merchant     Marine     and     Fisheries    and 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 
By  Mr  SOLOMON 
H.R.  5390.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  an  investment  tax 
credit  with  respect  to  certain  domestically 
produced  business  property:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  TOWNS 
H.R.  5391.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  joint  activities  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  education:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv    Mr.   WOLPE  (for  himself  and   Mr. 
Hknryi: 
H.R.  5392.  A  bill   to  establish  in  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology- 
a  program  for  electronic  commerce  to  pro- 
mote   the    use    of   electronic    commerce    by 
manufacturing  firms  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  ZIMMER 
H.R.  5393.   A  bill   to  terminate  the  Space 
Station  Freedom  Program:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science.  Space,  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  CLINGER  ifor  himself,  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston. Mr.  Packard,  and  Mr.  Doo- 

LITTLEI 

H.  Res.  484.  Resolution  directing  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  to  place  a  public  debt 
clock  in  the  Cannon  House  Office  Building: 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


H  R 
Center 


H  R.  58  Mr  Thomas  of  Wyoming 
H  R.  252  Mrs.  Mink 
H  R    254    Mr    Tows.s.   Mr 
Mr    PlRSELL. 
H  R   389  Mr   BROWN. 

.  Unsoeld. 

ToRRlCEI.LI. 

Perkins. 
Rangel,  Mi 


H  R 

428 

Mr> 

H  R 

44b 

Mr 

H  R 

64:i 

Mr 

H  R 

784 

Mr 

Jeki-er.son 

H.R 

786 

Mr. 

TRAKICANT,  and 


Lloyd,  and  Mr. 


GI.ICKMAN. 

911    Mr   MavroI'LES  and  Mr.  Hancock 
917  Mr.  Early  and  Mr.  Brooks. 

1110    Mr    WILLIAMS. 

1124    Mr    Bevill  and   Mrs.   VfCANO- 


HR 
H  R 
H  R. 
H  R. 

VICH 

H.R.  1472  Mr.  Shaw 

H.R.  1554   Ms   Kaiti  H  and  Mr   .^TKINS. 

H.R  1768  Mr.  WisE.  Mr.  DoWNEY.  Mr. 
McEwEN.  Mr.  GaLI.EGLY.  and  Mr.  STEARNS. 

H  R.  1771    Mr.  Bll. IRAKIS  and  Mr   BONIOR. 

H  R.  2179   .Mr   EwiNG. 

H  R  2234  Mr  DeFazio  and  Mr.  Taylor  of 
North  Carolina. 

H  R.  2242:  Mrs.  BOXER. 

H.R.  2695  Mr.  MoHHi.soN.  Mr.  D<3RNAN  of 
California.  Mr.  Cox  of  California.  Mr. 
HoLi.owAY.  and  Mr.  Bali.enger. 

H  R.  27:J4    Mr.  Poshahd  and  Mr.  GEPHARDT. 

H  R.  2862  Mr.  GUNDER.sON,  Mr.  Rasgel, 
.Mrs.  .Johnson  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Leh- 
man of  California. 

H  R.  2876  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Dick- 
inson. Mr   INHOEK,  and  Mr.  ARMEY. 

H.R   2898   Mr.  Lantos  and  Mrs.  BYRON. 

H.R   2919   Mr   ZEI.IKE. 

H  R  :30:«)  Mr.  McCrery.  Mr  Slsisky.  and 
M:    Frank  of  Massachusetts. 

H  R    3349    Mr    KisH  and  Mr.  MARTINEZ. 

HoI.LOWAY. 

Hdl.I.OWAY 

HoLLOWAY. 

HOLLOIAAY. 

Hollow AY. 
Bustamante, 


H  R,  34:« 
H  R  34:^19 
H  R.  ;M40 
H  R  3441 
H  R.  3442 
H  R.  3518 
Mr.  Frost. 
H  R.  3598  Mr 
H.R.  3599   Mr 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr.  ENCEL.  and 


Coble. 

Fish  and  Mr.  Bl.stamante. 

H.R.    3603     Mr.    Ahercromuie.    Mr.    Mav 
ROLLES.     Mr.     CoNYERs.     Mr.     Wolfe,     .Mi 
Bonior.   Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Savage.   Mr. 
dee.    Mr.     Frank    of    Mas.sachusetts. 
LowEY  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  YaTES. 

H.R.  3605   Mr.  Hoi.I.oWAY. 

H.R.  3689:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

H.R.    3806     Mr.    Panetta,    Ms.    Horn 
TiiRREs.  and  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.R.  3843  .Mr.  Barnard. 

EWING. 

Mr.       MACHTLEY 


KIL- 
Mrs. 


M; 


and      Mr 


Hayes  of  Illinois. 

Downey.  Mr.  Tauzin.  and  Mr. 


ADDITIONAL.  .SP(.)N'SORS 

Under  clause  4  of  vuU-  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 


H.R.  4025  Mr 

H.R.       404.1 
TORRICKI.LI. 

H.R.  4061    Mr. 

H.R.  4312   Mr. 
ANDREWS  of  Maine. 

H.R.   4383:   Mr.   Gilman.   Ms.   Norton.   Ms. 
Kaftir.  Mr.  TRAKICANT.  Mrs.  LowEY  of  New 
York.  Mr.  M.^CHTLEY.  Mr.  McGrath.  and  M: 
Sanders. 

H.R.  4399   Mr.  Hallo!  nl: 

H.R.  4434:  Mr.  SERRANh  .ui'i  Mr   RangEL. 

H.R.  4585:  Mr.  WAXMAN.  M: 

HocHRRiECKNER.  and  Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.R  4591    Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois. 

H.R   47.50   Mr   MCNUI.TY. 

H  R.  4840  Mr  WIL.SON  and  Mr.  Fields, 

H  R  4897   Mr  WALSH  and  Mr.  GINGRICH. 

H  R   4924   Mr.  ZEI.IKE. 

H  R   4930   Mr   SMITH  of  Texas. 

H  K    4944    Mr    lUHr.H! 

H.R.    4975     Mr.    HobsoN,     Mr.    Goss.     .M: 
RiGCs.  Mr.  Weldon.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa. Mr.  Klig.  Mr.  Cox  of  California.  Mr. 
Hastert.   Mr    Fawei.l.    Mr.   Hughes.    Mr> 
Unsoeld.  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  Mr.  Jontz. 


H  R    '.Ol.i    Mr    Wki.DON. 

H  K  M20  Mr  Ha>ks  of  Illinois.  Mr.  STAL- 
i.ings.  Mr.  BiLiRAKis.  Mr.  Vento.  .Mr.  Evans. 
Mr.  BL'STAMANTE.  Mr  Mavrovles.  and  Mr. 
Fiio.sT. 

H  R.  5036  Mr.  CLAY.  M:  Havks  of  Iliinoi.s. 
Mr   Blackwell,  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H  R   5108   .Mr   Spknce. 

H  R.  5211  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr   HlGHES,  and  Mr.  Fko.st. 

H  K   5214    Mrs.  MINK. 

H  K  5237  Mr.  Synar  and  Mr.  Burton  of  In- 
1  .,i:..t. 

UK    5255    .Mr    LaGOMARSINO. 

H.R.  5274  Mr  McCandless,  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Liri..sKi.  Mr.  Guarini,  .Mr. 
KM^:R^^<lN.  Mr.  Poshard.  Mr.  Dannkmeykr. 
Mr  Hughes.  Mr.  LaFalce.  .Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
lA  \CH.  Mr,  Tokkicklli.  and  Mr.  Atkins. 

MR   5282-  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 

H  R.  5307    Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  .Mr. 

sc'HlhK.  Mr.  Wai.sh.  Mr.  Peterson  of  Min- 
'.-n'«>U\.  and  Mr.  BACCHUS. 

H.R    5316     .Mrs.   Patter.son   and   .Mr.   GUN- 

DEksllN, 

H.R.  .5;«0  .Mr  BUSTAMA.NTE.  Mr  PAYNE  of 
Virk'inia.  Mr.  Scil.o.MON.  and  Mr.  RoK. 

H.J.  Res.  152   Mr.  SaXTON. 

H  J.  Rhs  2:?7  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Saho.  .Mr. 
H:i-rn.  Mi  McCLosKEV.  Mr.  RilE.MKR.  Mr. 
LaFai.ck,  Mr.  AuCoiN.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 

H.J  Res.  271  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  .Mr.  Del- 
LUMS.  Mr.  Ge.idenson,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Fish. 
and  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H  J    Ri'.-^   357    Mr   Hni.LowAY. 

H.J  Res  391  Mr  SwETT  and  Mrs.  Vucano- 
vich. 

H  J  Res.  411  Mr.  LiriNSKl.  Mr.  Hknry.  and 
Mr   Rowland 

H.J.  Res.  413  Mr.  SOLOMON,  .Mr.  Fa.scell, 
Mr.  NdWAK.  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
Kangel.  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Quili.en,  Mr.  Ka- 
.->ich,  Mr.  Falko.mavaega.  and  Mr.  Mav- 
roui.es. 

H.J.  Res.  415  Mr  FisH.  .Mr.  HAiiRls.  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Dijrnan  of  California,  and  Mr. 

KOLTER. 

H  J.  Res.  435:  .Mr.  Thaxlkh.  .Mr  Ahercrom- 
HIE,  .Mr.  Dixon.  Mi-.  Rovhal.  Mr.  Annunzio, 
Mr.  Bonior.  Mr.  Hi  RHArh.  Mr.  Neal  of  Mas- 
.sachusetts. and  Mr.  Jontz. 

H.J,  Res.  459  Mr.  CoBLE.  Mr.  Coi.KMAN  of 
Texas,  Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Mavroui.es.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Pai.lone.  Mr.  Prick.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
anil  .Mr,  TRAKICANT. 

PICKK'1-T.    Ms.    DKLALHO. 

"AMANTK.  and  .Mr   Oukn.- 


475; 
Mr 


Mr. 

Bus-I 


H  J.   Re: 

Ml .  Frost. 
of  I'lah, 

H.J.    Res,    486     Mr.    YoUNG   of  Alaska   and 
M:>   Mk"i  KRs  of  Kansas. 

H   I    Res,  49!    Mr.  Tallon  and  Mr.  Carkkr. 

H  J,  Res   498    Mr,  PirTERSON  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Downey.    Mr.    Ram.stad.    Mr,    Horton. 
Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Towns,  .Mr.  Sabo. 
LiPiNSKi.     Mr.     Walsh.     Mr.     Savage. 
EwiNG.  and  Mr.  Chandler. 

H  ,1  Res,  500  Mr.  KiLDEK.  Mr.  K"stmayer. 
M;  LaFalce,  Mr.  Levin  of  Muhigan.  Mr. 
L^:wis  of  California,  .Mr.  Lipinski.  Mrs. 
LnWEY  of  .New  York.  Mr.  McCoLl.UM.  Mr, 
McDaI'K.  Mr  MrDKRMOTT.  Mr.  MrGKAT:H. 
McHuc.H.  .Mr  .Mu.MlLLEN  of  .Maryland. 
MrNll.TY.  Mr,  .Machtley,  Mr.  MARTIN, 
Mavroui.es.  Mrs,  .Meyers  of  Kansas. 
.Mkume.  Mr.  .MOAKLEY.  .Ms.  Moi.lNARI. 
.MuLI.OHAN.  Mr.  MORAN.  Mr,  .Mrazkk. 
Natcher.  Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts. 
NORTON.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr  Quillen. 
Mr.  Rangel.  Mr,  Ravenel.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  SABO,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Schumer. 
.Mr.  Serrano.  Mr,  sh\vs.  Mr,  sisiskv.  .Mr. 


Mr. 

Mr, 
Mr, 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr, 
Mr. 
Ms. 


SKEEN.  Mr    .\BERCR()MHIE.  Ml'.  AN[iER,SON.  Mr, 

Ai'i'i.EGATE.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr,  Bonior.  Mr. 
BoRsKi,  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr,  Browder.  Mr, 
Busta.mante,  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr,  Cardin,  Mr 
HE  LA  Garza.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr. 
Donnelly.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Duver  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Engkl.  Mr.  ESPY. 
Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Flake.  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Gordon, 
Mr.  Gi'ARIni.  Mr.  Hammhhschmikt.  Mr 
Hertel.  Mr.  H(K'HHRUErKNKR.  Ms.  HcHs.  M:, 
Horton,  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mi-.  Ja- 
cobs. Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Slattery. 
Ms.  Slaughter.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Solomon. 
Mr,  Staggers.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr,  Towns,  Mr. 
TRAKICANT.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mrs, 
Vucanovich.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Weldon,  Mr,  Woi.K.  Mr.  Wui.PE.  and  Mr  YaT- 
ron. 

H.  Con.  Res.  180  .Mr.  GilchhesT  and  Mr, 
Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H,  Con,  Res.  246:  Mr.  Swett.  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York.  .Mr.  Ci.AY.  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Engel. 
Mr.  McNulty.  Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  English.  Mr. 
Machtley.  Mr.  Costello.  and  Mr,  Solomon. 

H.  Rt's.  414:  Mr.  Bateman  and  Mr.  Thoma.- 
of  Wyoming. 

H.  Res.  422  Mrs,  Patterson.  .Mr,  .smith  of 
New  Jer.sey.  and  Mr,  Evans, 

H.  Res.  439'  .Mr,  Sweit.  Mr,  Lancaster.  .Mr. 
Barrett,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.  Res,  448  .Mr.  ToRRlCELLI.  Mr.  Engel. 
and  Mr,  Lagomarsino. 


AMEXD.MKNTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R,  4996 
By  Mr   ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey: 
—Page  50.  line  13.  strike  "Such"  and  all  that 
follows  t.hrough  page  51.  line  3. 
—Page  51,  insert  the  following  after  line  3' 

"(3i  Manner  ok  reporting  EKKEcrrs  on  em- 
ployment.— In  reporting  the  projections  on 
employment  required  by  this  subsection,  the 
Corporation  shall  s{>ecify.  with  respect  to 
each  project — 

"(Ai  any  loss  of  jobs  in  the  United  States 
caused  by  the  project,  whether  or  not  the 
project  itself  creates  other  jobs:  and 

"(B)  the  country  in  which  the  project  is  lo- 
cated, and  the  economic  sector  involved  in 
the  project. 

—Page  2.  strike  line  4  and  all  that  follows 
through  page  55.  line  23.  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowint; 

TITLE  1— TERMI.NATION  OF  OVERSEAS 

PRrV'ATE  I.NVESTMENT  CORPORATION 

SEC.   101.  TER.MI.NAT10N  OF  OVERSEAS  PRIVATE 
INVESTMENT  CORPORATION 

la)    Tf:K.MINATI()N    OF    .■\UTHilKITY    T(  i    .MAKE 

New  Oblig.\tions.— (li  Effective  60  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
shall  not  issue  any  msu.'-ance,  guaranties,  or 
reinsurance,  .make  any  loan,  or  acquire  any 
securities,  under  section  234  of  the  Foreign 
.Assistance  .Act  of  1961.  enter  into  any  agree- 
ments for  any  other  activity  authorized  by 
such  section  234,  or  enter  into  risk  sharing 
arrangements  authorized  by  section  234.A  of 
that  Act. 

1 2)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  require  the  ter- 
mination of  any  contract  or  other  agreement 
entered  into  before  such  paragraph  takes  ef- 
fect. 

ibi  Termination  ok  OPIC— Effective  180 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
-Act.  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration is  abolished. 


^c  I  Transfer  ok  Operations  to  OMB  — T.he 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage.meKt  ai:d 
Budget  shall,  effective  180  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  perform  the 
functions  of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  with  respect  to  contracts  and 
agreements  described  in  subsection  (a»2* 
until  the  expiration  of  such  contracts  and 
agreements,  but  shall  not  renew  any  suuh 
contract  or  agreement.  The  Director  shall 
take  the  nece.ssary  st*ps  to  wind  up  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Corporation, 

idi  Repeal  ok  .Authorities —Effective  180 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
.Act.  title  IV  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  -22  U.S.C,  2191  and 
following  1  is  repealed,  but  shail  continue  to 
apply  with  respect  to  functions  performed  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  under  subsection  ic  ', 

lei  API'ROPRIATIONS. —Funds  available  to 
the  Corporation  shall,  upon  the  effective 
date  of  the  repeal  .made  by  subsection  'di.  be 
transferred  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  for  use  in  perform- 
ing the  functions  of  the  Corporation  under 
subsection  ici.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the 
contracts  and  agreements  with  respect  to 
which  the  Director  Is  exercising  such  func- 
tions, any  unexpended  balances  of  the  funds 
transferred  under  this  subsection  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury  as  m.iscellaneous  re- 
ceipts 

SEC.  102.  SAYINGS  PROVISIONS. 

tai  Prior  Determinations  Not  Af- 
fected.—The  repeal  made  by  section  101(d) 
of  the  provisions  of  law  set  forth  m  such  sec- 
tion shall  not  affect  any  order,  determina- 
tion, regulation,  or  contract  that  has  been 
issued,  m.ade.  or  allowed  to  Ijecom.e  effective 
under  such  provisions  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  repeal.  All  such  orders,  deter- 
minations, regulation,  and  contracts  shall 
continue  in  effect  until  modified,  superseded, 
terminated,  set  aside,  or  revoked  m  accord- 
ance with  law  by  the  President,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  or 
other  authorized  official,  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  by  law. 

(b)  Pending  Proceedings  — 

<li  The  repeal  made  by  section  101(di  shall 
not  affect  any  proceedings,  including  notices 
of  proposed  rulemaking,  pending  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  repeal,  before  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation,  except 
that  no  insurance,  reinsurance,  guarantee,  or 
loan  may  be  issued  pursuant  to  any  applica- 
tion pending  on  such  effective  date.  Such 
proceedings,  to  the  extent  that  they  relate 
to  functions  performed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budg^et  after  such 
repeal,  shall  be  continued.  Orders  shall  be  is- 
sued in  such  proceedings,  appeals  shall  be 
taken  therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be 
made  pursuant  to  such  orders,  as  if  this  title 
had  not  been  enacted:  and  orders  Issued  in 
any  such  proceedings  shall  continue  in  effect 
until  modified,  te.^'minated.  superseded,  or 
revoked  by  the  Director,  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
to  prohibit  the  discontinuance  or  modifica- 
tion of  any  such  proceeding  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  and  to  the  same  extent 
that  such  proceeding  could  have  been  discon- 
tinued or  modified  if  this  title  had  not  been 
enacted, 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  is  authorized  to  issue  regn- 
lations  providing  for  the  orderly  transfer  of 
proceedings  continued  under  paragraph  (li. 

(CI  Actions —Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section ie» — 

(1)  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  af- 
fect suits  commenced  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  repeal  made  by  section  lOKdi:  and 
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i2p  ill  all  such  suits.  proceeUlnKs  shall  be 
had.  appeals  taken,  anil  judt^menls  rendered 
In  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  if  this  title 
had  not  been  enacted 

(d)  LiAHii.iTiKS  INCLRKED.— No  suit.  action, 
or  other  proceedlnB  commenced  by  or 
aKainst  any  officer  in  the  official  capacity  of 
sut  h  individual  as  an  officer  of  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation,  shall  abate 
by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  title  No 
cause  of  action  by  or  against  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation,  or  by  or 
against  any  officer  thereof  in  the  official  ca- 
pacity of  such  officer  shall  abate  by  reason 
of  the  enactment  of  this  title. 

(e)  Parti  K.s-  If,  before  the  effective  dale  of 
the  repeal  made  by  section  101.  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  or  officer 
thereof  in  the  official  capacity  of  such  offi 
cer.  Is  a  party  to  a  suit,  then  such  suit  shall 
be  continued  with  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  substituted  or 
added  as  a  party. 

(fi  Review.— Orders  and  actions  of  the  Oi- 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  in  the  exercise  of  functions  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  to  the 
.same  extent  and  In  the  same  manner  as  if 
such  orders  ami  actions  had  been  by  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation. 
Any  statutory  requirements  relating  to  no- 
tice, hearings,  action  upon  the  record,  or  ad- 
ministrative review  that  apply  to  any  func- 
tion of  the  Overseas  PiMvate  Investment  Cor- 
poration shall  apply  to  the  exercise  of  such 
function  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
M.in.it'ftiifLt  :inil  Hu'li;r' 

SE(  .  103.  TVXHNK  Al,  .VMM  (iSK)ltV1IN(.    VMI-M" 
MKNTS. 

(ai  TiTi.K,  5.  United  States  Code.— (1)  Sec- 
tion 5314  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  striking 

■President,   Overseas   Private    Investment 
Corporation.". 

(2)  Section  5315  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking- 

"Executive  Vice  President,  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation.". 

(3)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking: 


\...  c  President.-.  cKt-i.-t-.i.-.  I';.-.,iie  Invest- 
ment Corporation  (3)   ". 

(b>  Other  amendments  a.sd  Repeals.— (li 
Section  222(ai  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "section 
238(cl  ■  the  following  "as  in  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  repeal  of  that 
.section  made  by  section  101(d)  of  the  OPIC 
Abolition  and  Domestic  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Act". 

(2)  The  following  provisions  of  law  are  re- 
pealed 

(A)  Section  5<bK2)  of  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  Amendments  Act  of 
1961  (22  use  21»tai 

(B)  Section  5  of  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act 
(22U  S.C.  3304). 

(Ci  Section  576  of  the  Foreign  Operations. 
Export  Financing,  and  Related  Pi-ograms  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1991. 

(D)  Subsections  (b).  (c).  and  (d)  of  section 
597   of  the    Foreign  Operations.   Export   Fi 
nanclng,   and   Related    F'i'ograms   Approprla 
tlons  Act.  1990. 

(El  Section  109  and  111  of  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation  Amendments 
Act  of  1988.  as  enacted  by  reference  in  sec- 
tion 555  of  Public  Law  10(MC1 

(CI    Efkective    Date.  -The    amendments 
made   by   this  section  take  effect   180  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
H  R   4996 

By  Mr   BEKEirTKR 
-Add  the  following  new  title  at  the  end  of 

the  bin 

1  111  l^    \l      HA.SK    IM-UASIKI  (    H   Kh    KiK 
IIKVKI  OPMKM 

-.M    'JM    I  sriiM   i"H(>.iK  rs  KiH  I'oN n<n   \i 

IJ.M.MION      .VM)      KN\  IHONMEM.U, 
SAFETY  A.NI)  SrsTAINAHIirn 

(a)  Pvi<Pt.>si,.-i.  Thf  .Xdnu.fu.-^;:.!:;,;  jf  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  shall 
develop  a  program.  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b).  that  focuses  on  developmentally 
sound  capital  projects  for  basic  infrastruc- 
ture that  will  measurably  alleviate  the  worst 
manifestations  of  poverty  or  directly  pro- 
mote environmental  safety  and  sustaln- 
ablllty  at  the  community  level,  taking  into 
consideration  development  needs  of  the  host 
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country  and  export  opportunities  for  servict- 
and  goods  from  the  United  States. 

(b)  ACTlvrriES  of  AID  —In  order  to  carrv 
out  subsection  (ai.  the  Administrator  of  All' 
shall,  working  with  .■\ID  technical  suppo;' 
staff,  regional  bureau  staff,  and  country  mis- 
sions, identify  and  provide  funding  for  cap- 
ital projects  to  alleviate  the  worst  mani- 
festations of  poverty  or  to  promote  environ- 
mental safety  and  sustainability  at  the  com- 
munity level  In  countries  receiving  assist- 
ance under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  Such  projects  may  include  basic  sanita- 
tion systems,  basic  water  supply  and  treat- 
ment, pollution  control,  and  rural  infra- 
structure benefiting  poor  communities  or  es- 
tablishing environmentally  sustainable  pat- 
terns of  rural  development.  Such  projects 
should  have  measurable  positive  effects  on 
Indicators  of  human  and  environmental 
health 

nK      mij    <  (M  (KDIN  MIllS 

1  nc  I'l  i-Miici!t  sniiii  utilize  the  existing 
Interagency  coordination  mechanism  to  co- 
ordinate activities  under  this  title  with 
other  relevant  activities  of  the  United  States 
Goverr:"  '  •  • 

SEC.  80.I     HHMIKI^    in   ((iN(.Kl'>S   ON    (  MM  I  \1 
i'Ko.IK-I'S 

Not  late:  •:  1  >  ijruary  1.  1993.  and  each 
year  therealtei,  the  President  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  describing  the  ex- 
tent to  which  United  States  Government  re- 
sources  have   tieen   expended   specifically   to 

■  ;>[><■!  t  1  ai'  ■.! ,  1  :     '••(.ts  under  this  title. 

sKf.  604.  DEHNinoN.S. 

For  purposes  of  this  title— 

(li  the  term  "AID"  means  the  Agency  for 
International  Development:  and 

(2)  the  term  "capital  project"  means  a 
project  involving  the  construction,  expan- 
sion, alteration  of.  or  the  acquisition  of 
equipment  for,  a  physical  facility  or  physical 
infrastructure,  including  related  engineering 
design  (concept  and  detail)  and  other  ser\'- 
Ices,  the  procurement  of  equipment  (includ- 
ing any  related  .services),  and  feasibility 
studies  or  similar  engineering  and  economic 
studies. 
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The  Sen.tt-'  met  .u  10  a.m..  on  the  ex- 

pii-ation  of  tht-  ici  e^.'^.  and  was  called  to 

.r.ji-i     I'.v     thr     Honorable     .JosKPH     I. 

I.:KiiKi'.N!.-\N,  a  .Senator  from  ihe  Stale 

of  Connedieul. 


{Lrgi.-.latn-c  day  ot  Thursday.  March  2ti .  1992) 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pi'O  tem- 
pore. 


I'K.-WKH 

The  C"h.lli!.un,  the  Heveiend  Riehaid 
(■  Haiver.-im.  I)  D  .  offei'ed  the  foHow- 
::.t.'  ptaver 

!..  t  u.-  pi-.iy: 

*  *  *  although  they  knew  God.  they  did 
not  glorify  him  as  God.  neither  were  they 
thankful.     Romans  1:21 

Glonou.s  God.  our  Father  m  heaven, 
perfect  in  love  and  patience,  the  Bible 
equates  thanklessness  with  erodless- 
ness.  Dail.v  wi'  enjoy  common  benefits 
.md  blessint-'s  whKh  we  take  fur  trrant- 
ed.  We  always  h.tve  moi'e  than  we  need 
of  everything;.  iL'norini,'  oi-  foi-Rettintr 
those  who  nev.r  have  enou^fh  of  any- 
thing they  n"'d  We  waste  food  while 
othei-s  are  hungry.  We  drink  fresh 
water,  sleep  in  comfortable  beds,  wear 
clean  clothes,  when  all  around  us  are 
those  who  do  not  have  these  benefits. 
Vet,  rarely  do  we  acknowledk'e  to  You. 
O  God.  our  gratitude. 

Forgive  us.  Lord,  for  living  as  though 
God  is  not  important,  for  pi-ofessing 
faith  in  Gnd  and  then  behaving  as 
though  God  IS  none.xistent.  Forgive  us 
for  presuming  upon  Your  constant  care 
and  provision.  Forgive  us  for  operating 
as  though  we  are  on  i.iur  own,  limited 
by  the  material  and  the  seculai-.  imiif- 
ferent  to  the  one  who  gave  us  life,  who 
sustains  us.  without  whose  rule  m  his- 
tory there  would  be  chaos. 

Mighty  God.  awaken  us  to  the  im- 
measurable, tragic  consequences  that 
accrue  when  we  live  oui-  lives  as  though 
there  is  no  God, 

In  Youi-  name  and  to  Your  gloiy.  O 
Lord,  nui'  God    .■\men 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byru]. 

The  bill  clerk  i-ead  the  following  let- 
ter: 

U.S.  SKN.^TK, 

President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC.  June  II.  1^92. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  1,  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Joseph  I.  Lieberm.an. 
a  Senator  from  the  St.ate  of  Connecticut,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 

Robert  C.  Bvrd. 
P'esident  pro  ti-mporf. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  .Senate 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr,  President,  ami  I 
correct  in  my  understanding  that  the 
Journal  of  proceedings  has  been  ap- 
proved to  date  and  that  the  time  for 
the  two  leaders  has  been  reserved  for 
their  use  later  m  the  day"^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  The  .Senator  is  correct. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President  and 
Membei's  of  the  Senate,  under  the  pre- 
vious oi-der.  there  will  be  a  period  for 
miorning  busines.s  to  commence  mo- 
mentarily and  to  e.xtend  until  11:45 
a  m.  today,  durmy  which  lime  Sen- 
.itoi's  will  tie  permiitted  to  speak  for 
.^perified  time  periods  as  described  in 
the  order.  At  11:4.5.  the  Senate  will  i  e- 
sume  consideration  of  S.  55,  legislation 
relating  to  striker  replacements,  and 
under  the  order  printed  at  page  2  of  to- 
day's Senate  Calendar,  debate  on  that 
legislation  will  occur  from  11:45  until 
4:45  or  for  a  period  of  5  hours  today, 
with  the  time  equally  divided  and  con- 
tiolled  between  Senator  Metzenb.^UM 
and  Senator  H.^TCH,  .\t  4:45.  there  will 
be  a  vote  on  a  motion  to  invoke  cloture 
on  the  bill  and  the  mandatory  live 
quorum  has  been  waived. 

So  .Senators  should  be  aware  that 
those  Senaloi-s  who  wish  to  address  the 
bill  will  have  the  opportunity  to  tio  so 
between  11:45  and  4:45  and  that  a  vote 
on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  on  the 
lull  will  occur  at  4:45  p  m. 

Depending  upon  the  result  of  that 
vote,  there  m.ay  be  further  votes  this 
evening  1  will  review  the  matter  with 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
and  make  a  deci.sion  and  announce- 
ment in  that  regard  sometime  follow- 
ing the  4:45  p.m.  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  vield  the  floor. 


following  Senators  to  be  recognized  m 
a  specified  order:  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  HOLLINGS]  to  be 
recognized  to  speak  for  up  to  45  min- 
utes; the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
D.WFORTH]  recognized  to  speak  for  up 
to  40  minutes;  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton]  recognized  to 
speak  for  up  to  20  minutes. 

Under  th-e  previous  order,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr,  Hollings], 

Mr,  HOLLINGS  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Chair,  and  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished leader  for  arranging  this  timie 
on  the  floor.  Let  the  record  show.  Mr. 
President,  that  this  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  not  one  to  impose  on 
the  time  of  the  colleagues  except  on 
matters  of  real  significance 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  hour  of  11:45  a.m..  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes  eacli.  witli  the 


BALANCED   BUDGET  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  Mr  Piesident.  at 
this  time  we  really  come  to  the  end  of 
a  long  road  with  regard  to  the  struggle 
to  control  deficits.  The  big  issue  is  why 
do  we  need  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. We  already  have  the  authority 
to  balance  the  budget  legislatively,  and 
yet  we  have  chronically  failed  to  do  so. 
I  would  turn  to  Thomas  Jefferson  to 
frame  this  debate,  Thomas  Jefferson 
stated,  "I  place  economy  among  the 
first  and  most  important  virtues,  and 
public  debt  as  the  greatest  danger  to  be 
feared,"  And  that  is  precisely  our  di- 
lemma. Mr,  President:  We  have  lost 
that  feai'  and  we  now  need  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  reinstate  it. 

I  used  Jefferson's  word  "fear."  I  also 
see  It  as  a  matte:-  of  conscience.  In  the 
past,  there  has  been,  generally  speak- 
ing, a  conscience  withm  this  body. 
within  the  House  of  Representatives. 
withm  the  Congress,  within  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  within  the  Govern- 
ment There  has  been  a  conscience  over 
the  many,  many  years  to  act  with  fis- 
cal lesponsibihty.  It  was  almost  a 
given  that  we  all  m.ust  woi'k  toward 
paying  our  bills. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  particular 
point  because  we  hear  now  casual 
statements  of  not  just  despair  but 
"what  are  you  waiting  for''  It  is  impos- 
sible. You  know  a  balanced  budget  is 
not  going  to  happen.  It  has  never  hap- 
pened before.  "  Totally  false 

Let  us  go  back  to  Harry  Truman  He 
balanced  the  budget.  That  so-called 
wild-spending  Democrat,  he  was  alive 
and  alert  and  engaged  politically.  No 
President  was  ever  derided  more  for  al- 
legedly excessive  spending.  But  the 
truth    of    the    matter    is    Truman    bal- 
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am  fil  the  builK't't  in  U*47.  U*48.  1^49.  .iiul 
IH.Sl.  aiul  Kisenhiiwi'i  alter  him  in  1956. 
19.'>7  and  HHK)  Then  after  Eisenhower 
F'lesulfnt  Kennedy  ran  a  budj^et  deficit 
of  $7.1  billion  We  had  a  rescission 
amountin^r  to  mfue  than  that  just  last 
week.  Kenned.v  ran  a  deficit  of  $7  1  bil- 
lion in  1962  and  reduced  it  to  $4.8  bil- 
lion in  1963. 

Likewise  with  President  Lyndon 
Johnson.  Our  Government  and  its  lead- 
ers still  operated  with  that  fear,  that 
lear,  as  Jefferson  said,  'the  public  debt 
Ks  the  K-reatest  danger  to  be  feared."  We 
still  had  that  fear,  that  conscience, 
under  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 

And  I  was  participatory  at  that  par- 
ticular time.  George  Mahon  of  Texiis 
was  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  over  on  the  House  side.  We 
were  trying-  to  get  the  Government 
back  into  the  black.  There  was  a  very 
great  sensitivity,  a  great  concern,  a 
conscience  on  the  part  of  Lyndon 
Haines  Johnson  to  pay  honestly  for  the 
^uns  and  butter,  the  Great  Society,  and 
the  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  everybody  ought  to 
note  this  historical  record.  You  will 
not  get  these  historical  facts  reported 
by  the  media.  They  just  cover  this 
thing  up  here  like  a  spectator  sport. 
Who  is  on  top?  Here  and  now.  And  they 
couldn't  care  less  and  have  no  sense  of 
history  or  feeling. 

But  in  1968.  before  President  Nixon 
took  office  in  1969,  President  Johnson 
was  called  by  Chairman  Mahon  by  way 
of  Marvin  Watson  over  in  the  House 
side.  And  President  Johnson  said.  "Go 
ahead,  cut  the  deficit  another  $5  bil- 
lion." And  we  cut  the  budget  back  to 
.SIKI  billion  for  fiscal  1969 

Wf  had  better  wake  up.  Today,  the 
net  interest  cost  alone  exceeds  the  size 
of  the  entire  budget  in  1969.  In  the  past, 
we  drafted  and  passed  balanced  budg- 
ets. We  insisted  on  balanced  budgets. 

Very  few  Senators  today  can  siiy 
that  I  say  it  with  pride,  and  President 
Johnson  called  for  it.  And  he  left  a  $3.2 
billion  surplus,  paying  in  full  for  Social 
Security.  Medicare.  Medicaid.  Title  I. 
aid  to  the  disiidvantaged.  school  pro- 
grams. Great  Society.  EOE.  Legal 
Services.  EPA— all  of  those  things  plus 
the  cost  of  the  war.  And  yet  he  still 
turned  a  $3.2  billion  surplus. 

So  let  us  sober  up.  We  hear  these  wild 
statements.  Only  one  balanced  budget 
in  200  years.  Nonsense.  We  passed  bal- 
anced budgets  and  surplus  budgets  be- 
cause we  still  had  that  fear,  that  con- 
science, with  regard  to  avoiding  defi- 
cits. Y'ou  could  not  get  elected  unless 
you  preached  and  practiced  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  say  this  advisedly,  because  this 
Senator  has.  as  far  back  as  1959.  ob- 
tained the  first  AAA  created  for  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  the  first  State 
in  the  entire  South,  all  the  way  from 
Maryland  through  Texas.  And  we  did  so 
by  balancing  the  South  Carolina  State 
budget.  We  now  have  a  balanced  budget 


rcnuii  t'liifiit  m  rny  Stale,  aini  wc 
sought  to  impose  the  same  requirement 
nationally  through  the  initiative  of 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings.  I  Wiis  not 
only  participatoi-y.  hut  I  made  that 
agreement  possible. 

My  colleagues;  namely,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gh.\m.M]  was  going  to 
cut  Social  Security,  cut  all  of  the  enti- 
tlement programs.  There  would  be  no 
cuts  in  defense.  I  will  show  you  the 
original  Gramm-Rudman  program.  It 
would  not  have  gotten  10  votes  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  But  we  worked  it  out.  and 
together  we  had  a  majority  not  only  of 
Republicans  but  a  majority  of  Demo- 
crats who  voted  for  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUings. 

But  let  us  get  back  now  to  the  record 
of  that  conference  in  1973.  President 
Nixon  came  to  town,  and  he  enacted 
new  federalism.  His  idea  was  to  get  rid 
of  Washington,  the  Federal  programs, 
and  lump  them  together  and  send  them 
back  to  the  States  in  the  form  of  block 
grants. 

President  Reagan  came  to  town  with 
the  same  approach,  calling  it  federal- 
ism When  President  Nixon  did  that,  we 
elected  to  pass  the  regularly  estab- 
lished working  program.  And  then  we 
had  one  of  those  summits,  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said,  just  pass  them  both. 
You  have  the  block  grants.  You  have 
the  regularly  established  Federal  stu- 
dent loans  and  other  programs.  I  will 
sign  them  both.  He  did. 

But  then  Nixon  rescinded,  he  Im- 
pounded, he  deferred.  We  had  to  take 
him  up  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  found  that  he  could  not 
defer,  and  he  could  not  rescind,  and  he 
could  not  impound. 

As  a  result  the  1969  surplus  of  $3.2  bil- 
lion became  the  deficit  of  $23  billion  in 
1971  and  then  in  1973  with  the  OPEC 
cartel,  and  the  oil  crisis,  we  jumped  it 
up  to  $53  billion  in  1975.  And  when 
President  Ford  left  office,  he  had  a  $74 
billion  deficit. 

I  remember  that  figure  veiy  well  be- 
cause in  1980.  this  Senator  was  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  had  just  been  elected  on 
Tuesday,  and  it  was  Friday  when  I  met 
with  President  Carter  in  the  Oval  Of- 
fice And  I  said  to  President  Carter. 
"Mr.  President,  you  are  going  to  have 
a  deficit  bigger  than  you  inherited 
from  President  Ford." 

And  he  said    Dickens,  you  say." 

1  said  "Yes.  sir.  We  have  just  gotten 
the  projection.  It  is  going  to  be  about 
$75  billion." 

He  said.  "What  are  we  going  to  do?" 

I  said  "There  is  a  fancy  word  called 
reconciliation.  It  just  means  cut." 

He  said.  "Do  vou  think  you  can  do 
it?" 

I  said  "I  am  pretty  sure  I  can.  if  you 
leave  me  alone." 

He  had  his  minions  over  here,  won- 
derful fellows— Jim  Mclnlyre  and 
Herkie  Harris.  They  were  spending 
right  and  left  to  reelect  Jimmy  Carter. 


But.  in  any  event,  Piesulfiii  Carit-i 
said  go  to  it. 

I  came  back  on  the  floor,  and  I  went 
to  those  who  have  been  characterized 
as  my  liberal  spending  friends.  Senator 
Magnuson  of  Washington.  Senator 
Church  of  Idaho.  Senator  Culver  of 
Iowa.  Senator  George  McGovern  of 
South  Dakota.  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson 
of  Wisconsin.  Senator  Birch  Bayh  of  In- 
diana. I  said.  "You  have  to  give  me  a 
vote.  We  have  to  cut  this  deficit  back 
because  we  have  the  largest  ever.  $75 
billion.  No  Democrat  will  ever  get  re- 
elected to  anything  if  that  deficit 
stands." 

My  point.  .Mr.  President,  is  that 
there  was  still  that  Jeffersonian  fear  of 
debt  There  was  that  sense  of  con- 
science instilled  in  Democrat  Truman, 
in  Democrat  Kennedy,  in  Democrat 
Johnson,  and  in  Democrat  Carter. 
Those  Presidents  knew  they  had  to 
lead  and  they  did. 

We  were  headed  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Then  came  the  economic  era  we 
all  know,  historically,  as  voodoo.  As  an 
aside,  there  was  an  op-ed  piece  in  yes- 
terday's New  York  Times  by  the  king 
of  voodoo.  Ronald  Reagan.  Permit  me 
to  read  from  his  article  in  the  New- 
York  Times; 

CoriKress  alone  has  responsibility,  and  au- 
thority for  passing  bud^rets  and  Congress 
alone  can  balance  them 

That  is  one  of  the  biggest,  most  mis- 
leading shibboleths  you  ever  heard. 
Congress  does  not  do  anything  on  its 
own  that  gets  into  law.  You  have  to 
have  the  Presidents  signature.  And 
aside  from  one  little  supplemental  bill 
in  1981  the  king  of  voodoo  signed  every 
dollar  spent  for  over  the  8  years  of  his 
presidency. 

It  was  from  1981  through  1986.  when 
the  President  was  a  Republican  and 
when  this  United  States  Senate  was 
Republican,  that  Washington  lost  that 
conscience.  Washington  lost  that  fear 
of  deficits.  They  practiced  voodoo,  they 
went  amuck,  and  started  deficits. 

When  I  was  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  under  Carter.  I  was  worried 
about  a  record  $75  billion  deficit.  But 
Reagan  and  Bush  gave  us  the  first  $100 
billion  deficit,  the  first  $200  billion  def- 
icit, the  first  $300  billion  deficit,  the 
first  $400  billion  deficit. 

I  warned  them  each  time.  You  are 
going  to  undei-stand  my  frustration, 
and  I  warned  them  again  this  June  that 
by  the  end  of  September  the  deficit 
will  be  $500  billion,  if  we  use  honest  fig- 
ures. It  is  going  up,  up.  up  and  away. 

I  knew  as  Governor  that  the  budget 
had  to  be  balanced  if  we  were  going  to 
attract  new  Industry  to  South  Caro- 
lina. No  one  was  going  to  move  indus- 
try down  to  South  Carolina  unless  we 
were  on  a  pa.v-as-you-go  basis.  They 
were  not  going  to  invest  in  Podunk.  In- 
vestors demand  a  fiscally  sound  State 
in  order  to  grow  and  prosper. 

But  beginning  in  1981  here  m  Wash- 
ington,  we   lost   thai  appropriate  fear 
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and  conscientf  What  happened?  There 
was  a  leadership,  but  they  led  In  the 
wrong  direction  They  said  do  not 
worry  about  deficits.  We  are  going  to 
grow  out  of  It.  We  will  cut  all  of  the 
revenues  and  grow  our  way  to  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

I  stood  right  hei-e  at  this  same  desk 
and  opposed  the  1981  Reaganomics. 
Senator  Malhias  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  helped  us.  Eleven  of  us  voted 
atain.^t  that  voodoo  and  for  the  spend- 
ing cuts.  Only  3  of  the  11  who  voted 
against  the  tax  cuts  also  voted  for  the 
spending  cuts.  But.  in  any  event,  that 
is  where  it  all  started.  Gridlock  is  not 
the  problem.  The  problem  is  when 
Democrats  and  Republicans  get  to- 
gether with  sweetheart  deals  to  cut 
taxes  and  raise  spending.  That  is  how 
we  got  into  this  particular  trouble. 

I  fought  for  5  years  to  pass  a  freeze  to 
counter  the  recklessness  of  the  early 
1980's.  Everybody  knows  Senator  Baker 
was  the  majority  leader  from  Ten- 
!ie.ssee.  He  and  I  worked  on  the  freeze. 
He  told  me.  "You  take  the  floor  and 
present  it.  and  I  will  get  in  and  say  it 
IS  worth  thinking  of.  and  we  will  start 
wui-king  together." 

1  did,  but  Donald  Regan  tackled  us 
liom  behind  and  said.  'No  way,  we  are 
not  going  to  freeze." 

We  have  a  freeze  in  this  budget  fi- 
n.tlly  in  1992.  But  this  was  back  in  1982. 
We  tried  in  1983  and  1984.  And  in  198.^. 
to  the  credit  of  the  Republicans,  they 
wheeled  the  now  Governor  of  California 
in  here  in  a  prone  position  after  an  ap- 
pendectomy, through  those  double 
doors,  there,  and  he  raised  his  hand  and 
said  "aye"  at  1  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
We  got  a  freeze,  and  we  went  over 
later  that  morning  to  the  Oval  Office 
and  sat  down  with  the  President,  and 
before  we  could  start  talking,  the 
Piesident  said,  "Now.  wait  a  minute 
Before  you  gentlemen  start,  the  Speak- 
er came  over,  and  Tip  and  I  sat  out  un- 
derneath the  oak  tree  yesterday  after- 
noon and  we  had  a  little  toddy,  and  the 
Speaker  turned  to  me  and  said.  Mr. 
President,  if  you  take  my  Social  Secu- 
rity spending.  I  will  take  your  defense 
spending.'  Reagan  said.  "It  is  a  deal." 
So  Reagan  told  us  in  the  Oval  Office. 
I  am  glad  to  see  you  gentlemen  here 
this  morning,  but  we  already  have  a 
deal."  I  could  see  Senator  Dolk  throw- 
ing his  pencil  down  and  Senator  Do- 
MKNici  and  everybody  else  started  fuss- 
ing and  said.  "Mr.  President,  you  will 
ruin  us  all.  We  bit  the  bullet,  and  now 
you  are  going  in  the  other  direction,  up 
with  Social  Security  and  defense,  up. 
up  and  away" 

I  came  back  over  and  I  and  my 
tiiend.  Senator  Gr.mvim  from  Texas,  had 
the  seeds  of  a  plan.  He  was  in  the  ma- 
jority, and  if  I  (  ould  clean  it  up.  we 
could  go.  An.l  we  h,ul  a  tough  lime. 

The  leadership  was  opposed  to 
Gramm-Rudman- Hollings.  President 
Reagan.  I  ear;  ,i>.-uie  you.  was  opposed 
to  it  in  the  I'e^'irining.  The  Washington 


Post  and  all  of  the  elites  were  opposed. 
But  the  idea  finally  went  out  and  we 
got  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  we  had 
to  make  sensible  exemptions  for  Social 
Security,  food  stamps,  and  other  means 
tested  programs. 

But  we  allowed  for  cuts  across  the 
board,  and  m  the  first  full  year  of 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  we  brought 
the  deficit  down  from  $221  billion  to 
S150  billion.  We  had  an  immediate  se- 
quester, a  cut  across  the  board,  by 
.Mar<-h  of  1986.  By  1987.  we  had  gotten  it 
down,  and  m  1988  we  were  in  trouble 
trying  to  meet  the  deficit-reduction 
target,  because  if  you  remember,  we 
had  the  stock  market  crash  in  October. 
We  had  the  election  coming  up  in  1988, 
and  so  instead  of  a  5-year  plan  from 
1986  to  1991.  with  a  balanced  budget  by 
U'&l.  we  had  to  extend  it  to  1993. 

In  short,  they  began  to  cook  the 
books.  I  could  see  what  was  happening. 
In  a  very  surreptitious  way  with  these 
so-called  budget  summits,  what  was 
happening  was  an  adulteration,  a  dis- 
abling, a  mutilation  of  Gramm-Rud- 
man-Hollings.  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings was  to  spur  us  to  fiscal  respon- 
sibility, and  they  claimed  it  was  work- 
ing by  citing  false  statistics  of  wonder- 
ful growth  and  minimal  interest  costs. 
and.  thereby,  everybody  went  around 
crowing.  "We  have  got  the  discipline. 
and  it  is  working,  it  is  working." 
Meanwhile,  they  were  adulterating 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 

Then,  of  course,  with  the  summit  m 
1990.  they  dispensed  with  any  pretense 
of  discipline.  They  did  away  with  the 
Gi-amm-Rudman-Holiings    targets    and 
replaced    them    with    the    gimmick    of 
saying  we  are  going   to   have  savings. 
not  targets,  to  see  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  cut  across  the  board.  We  are  going 
to  remove   the  discipline,   and  instead 
we  will  talk  about  how  much  we  .saved. 
It  is  just  like  my  wonderful  wife  com- 
ing in  and  I  ask.   ■  Whei-e  did  you  get 
that  dregs'?" 
And  she  said,  -it  was  only  $147." 
I  said.  ■■S147?" 

She  said.  --Yeah.  But  it  was  on  the 
rack  for  $447.  I  saved  you  S300." 

E.gads.  If  that  is  the  kind  of  budget 
and  economics  we  are  going  to  use  here 
m  the  National  Government,  we  better 
welcome  Yeltsin  and  tell  him  not  only 
get  that  crowd  straightened  out  in  Rus- 
sia, but  come  to  town  here  and  get  us 
straightened  out.  too. 

So  what  you  have,  in  essence.  Is  at- 
tempt after  attempt  by  this  particular 
Senator,  trying  his  best  with  freezes. 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  the  line- 
item  veto,  and  so  on.  trying  to  restore 
fistial  discipline. 

The  cry  now  is  foi-  leadership.  Heav- 
ens above.  I  have  to  listen  to  that  over 
on  the  House  side  in  yesterday's  de- 
bate, saying  'what  we  need  is  leader- 
ship." and  the  poor  friends  over  there 
cannot  understand  that  we  already 
have  leadership.  The  problem  is  they 
are  leading  in  the  other  direction,  the 
wrong  direction. 


I  can  tell  you  how  bad  off  we  are.  The 
President  of  the  United  States,  last 
year,  said  m  his  State  of  the  Union. 
categorically.  'We  are  headed  in  the 
right  direction:  we  are  reducing  the 
deficit  $500  billion  in  5  years." 

Absolutely  false.  We  were  and  are 
headed  in  the  wrong  direction,  increas- 
ing the  deficit  $500  billion  in  1  year.  We 
have  been  letting  him  off  the  hook 
with  these  silly  statements,  totally 
misleading  the  American  people,  with 
that  whiny  self-deprecating.  "Oh.  I  am 
trying  my  best;  the  Congress  is  spend- 
ing me  blind."  when  he  is  leading  m 
the  other  direction.  And  if  you  try  to 
do  anything,  he  says.  -Read  my  lips." 
And  it  IS  not  just  the  executive 
branch  that  is  far  off  base.  Listen  to 
the  leadership  in  the  legislative  branch 
yesterday.  We  saw  our  distinguished 
friend  Mr.  Panett.^— I  say  this  in  tre- 
mendous respect— he  has  had  a  difficult 
job.  I  have  been  chairman  of  a  Budget 
Committee.  But  the  gentlemen  from 
California  [.\Ir.  P..\.\ett.\]  said.  'We  do 
not  need  a  constitutional  amendment. 
We  really  do  not.  What  we  need  is  lead- 
ership. The  fact  is  that  in  1990  we  en- 
acted and  carried  out  the  largest  defi- 
cit reduction  package  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  In  1990.  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  said  'Let's  sit 
down  and  develop  a  deficit  reduction 
package  of  $500  billion',  we  did  if" 

Mr.  President,  that  is  totally  false. 
They  did  not  do  it.  They  went  in  the 
other  direction.  Now  you  begin  to  un- 
derstand the  frustration,  why  we  need 
a  constitutional  amendment,  because 
we  have  got  the  leadership  in  the  e.xec- 
utive  branch  leading  in  the  other  direc- 
tion saying  do  not  worry  about  it.  you 
are  not  going  to  have  to  pay  the  bill. 
Read  our  lips,  get  rid  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

And  then  you  come  over  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  and  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee  says.  "We  did 
it.  we  reduced  the  deficit  $500  billion, 
we  got  together  and  did  it."  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  they  increased 
the  deficit  $500  billion.  It  is  up  to  more 
than  $400  billion  now.  If  you  do  not  use 
the  trust  funds,  it  will  be  $500  billion 
by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  Jefferson 
said:  "I  place  economy  among  the  first 
and  most  important  virtues,  and  public 
debt  as  the  greatest  danger  to  be 
feared.  "  But  today  we  lack  that  fear, 
we  are  actually  leading  against  it. 

There  are  those  who  are  going  around 
here  now.  Mr.  President,  talking  about 
values,  values,  values.  You've  got  the 
Vice  President,  he  has  family  values. 
What  greater  value  could  there  be  than 
leaving  a  better  lot  and  a  reduced  debt 
for  your  children? 

I  will  never  forget  when  Charles 
Kuralt  a  few  years  ago  spoke  to  the 
Spartanburg  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
is  a  popular  fellow  in  our  backyard.  He 
made  the  annual  address,  and  he  was 
reminiscing  and  remarking  upon  his  40 
years  of  covering  the  news,  and  On  The 
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Road  with  Ch.iilf.^  Kurali  li-'  traveled 
all  over  this  land  by  bicycle,  car.  bus 
and  every thlnsr  else.  He  said:  in  the 
early  days,  historically,  when  we  start- 
ed this  United  States  of  .America,  there 
was  always  a  lan^ua^^e  of  hope,  the  lan- 
guage of  doins  for  the  next  generation, 
even  if  you  look  at  the  speeches  made 
during  the  Civil  War.  You  look  at  the 
rhetoric  then,  there  was  talk  of  hope 
and  of  trying  to  leave  a  better  lot  for 
our  childi-en  and  grandchildren. 

In  the  darkest  days  of  the  Depres- 
sion, all  the  public  rhetoric— read  it. 
look  at  it^even  then  it  was  that  we 
are  going  to  join  hands  and  pull  to- 
gether, sacrifice  together  and  do  bet- 
ter. We  are  having  a  tough  time,  but 
we  are  going  to  leave  things  better  for 
our  kids. 

He  said.  "A  remarkable  change  has 
come  about."  And  he  was  talking  in 
the  late  1980s,  the  selfish  1980's.  the 
•■me  generation."  the  right  now.  in- 
stant coffee,  instant  banking,  instant 
gratification.  It  was  in  the  1980s,  he 
said,  that  the  politicians  and  pollsters 
became  absorbed  with  the  present  at 
the  expense  of  the  future.  And  there 
was  not  any  fear  or  concern  or  con- 
science as  to  the  future  for  the  children 
and  grandchildren.  It  was  all  for  the 
senior  citizens.  It  was  all  for  me  and 
now.  There  was  no  sacrifice.  In  fact, 
you  were  politically  stupid  to  advocate 
sacrifice.  The  incentive  was  to  not  pay 
the  bill.  And  he  was  talking  at  a  time 
when  the  deficit  was  $200  billion,  the 
deficit  was  going  back  up  after  we  had 
reduced  it  in  fiscal  1987. 

I  will  never  forget  talking  to  him 
after  the  dinner.  I  said.  ■Well,  we  had 
it  in  the  right  direction  and  we  got  it 
down.  We  were  supposed  to  get  it  down 
to  $100  billion  and  we  could  easily  have 
had  a  balanced  budget,  operating  in  the 
black,  but  now  we  have  gone  up  to  $200 
billion  and  I  am  afraid  It  is  going  to 
$300  billion."  Today,  it  is  up  and  on  the 
way  to  $500  billion. 

So.  yes.  let's  talk  about  values— the 
values  Jeffeison  talked  about.  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  said.  'I  place  economy 
among  the  first  and  most  important 
virtues." 

If  Vice  President  Qu.wi-K  wants  to  go 
around  and  talk  about  family  values, 
let  him  not  limit  himself:  he  shouldn't 
just  talk  about  good  manners,  honesty, 
hard  work,  academics,  courtesy,  and  so 

on. 

Let  him  talk  about  a  value  he  can  do 
something  about  right  now.  because  he 
is  part  of  the  conspiracy.  Let  him  talk 
about  paying  the  bills.  And  mind  you 
me.  we  are  in  one  heck  of  a  dilemma 
around  here  when  they  talk  about 
gridlock,  when  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  when  they  conspii-e  and  get  to- 
gether- that  is  when  this  country  gets 
in  trouble.  That  is  why  we  need  this 
constitutional  amendment.  The  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  have  con- 
spired and  colluded  too  long.  They 
cooked  the  books.  1988  and  1989.  They 


got  together  again  in  1990.  That  was 
not  gridlock  It  was  cooperation  to 
concoct  a  sweetheart  deal. 

They  all  came  back  and  praised 
themselves  and  said  they  were  heading 
in  the  right  direction.  And  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  really 
believes  this.  That  is  the  sad  thing.  He 
believes  we  did  it  and  reduced  the  defi- 
cit. 

'^'ou  have  another  act  going  on.  I  saw 
on  TV  about  distinctions  between  cap- 
ital budgets  and  operating  budgets- 
trying  to  obfuscate,  like  the  octopus, 
you  know,  you  sc4Uirt  out  that  dark  ink 
and  then  steal  away  in  the  darkness. 
They  say  the  States  exclude  capital 
budgets  from  their  balanced  budget  re- 
quirements. What  they  don't  say  is 
that  the  States  operate  with  the  line 
item  veto  we  tried  to  get. 

The  President  goes  along  just  enough 
to  identify  with  these  issues.  But  the 
line  item  veto  is  held  up  in  the  Rules 
Committee.  He  could  get  his  ciowd  to 
help  report  it  out.  No.  they  bring  it  up 
here  on  a  budget  point  of  order.  They 
have  talked  about  the  growth  plan,  the 
growth  plan.  They  bring  the  Presi- 
dent's growth  plan  to  the  floor  despite 
the  fact  that  it  would  have  increased 
the  deficit.  Their  vehicle  was  the  Pack- 
wood-Dole  amendment,  but  they  need- 
ed to  waive  the  Budget  Act  because  it 
would  have  increased  the  deficit.  All 
they  wanted  to  do  was  just  gel  credit 
with  the  pollsters,  not  to  truly  pass  a 
bill.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is.  if  they 
want  to  know  what  is  wiong  down 
there  at  the  White  House.  President 
Bush  does  not  want  anything,  save  re- 
election. 

I  am  a  U.S.  Senator.  I  cannot  tell  my 
people  back  home  or  anywhere  else 
where  I  have  really  denied  the  Presi- 
dent. I  happened  to  have  supported  him 
most  recently  on  his  defense  spending 
proposal.  Others  are  talking  about  cut- 
ting defense  more  deeply.  I  think  Presi- 
dent Bush  is  right.  Where  I  think  he  is 
right.  I  support  him. 

But  it  is  foolishness,  now.  when  he 
comes  forth  and  makes  these  categor- 
ical statements  and  misleads  the 
American  people  that  we  can  balance 
the  budget  very,  very  easily  and  all  we 
need  to  do  is  get  rid  of  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse. 

On  that  particular  point,  let  me  put 
in  the  Record.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  two 
things.  First,  of  course,  on  the  point  I 
am  just  making  here,  the  discretionary 
outlays  by  category  for  fiscal  1992. 
Right  here  in  this  fiscal  year  defense  is 
$313  billion:  international  foreign  af- 
fairs IS  $20  billion:  domestic  discre- 
tionary is  $214  billion. 

Second,  the  mandatory  spending  of 
Social  Security.  Medicare,  means-test- 
ed supplementary  security  income, 
child  care,  retirement,  unemployment, 
veterans,  and  so  on.  they  add  up  to  $708 
billion.  Gi'oss  interest  is  $297  billion. 

I  stiid  earlier,  when  I  started  my  com- 
ments,   this   Senator   voted   on   a    1969 


budget  that  was  balanced  a'  SIH!  t.il 
lion,  including  the  interest  cosl..s.  in- 
cluding defense  costs,  including  Social 
Security,  including  all  domestic  spend- 
ing, including  foreign  aid  and  every- 
thing. You  can  see  how  far  off  base  w 
have  gotten. 

If  you  eliminated  the  entire  category 
of  domestic  discretionary,  namely  the 
$214  billion  for  1993.  you  would  still 
have  a  $200  billion  deficit.  Think  on 
that.  Thet-e  people  are  talking  about 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse.  I  am  against 
waste.  I  am  against  fraud.  In  fact,  the 
biggest  fraud  is  just  what  is  going  on. 
these  sweetheart  deals,  saying  we  are 
headed  in  the  right  direction  when  we 
are  not:  sweetheart  deals,  saying  there 
is  lack  of  leadership  when  they  are 
leading  aggressively  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. 

Fraud  about  gridlock  — there  is  no 
gridlock.  You  are  not  supposed  to  rush 
through  legislation  up  here.  More  to 
the  point,  anything  the  President 
wants,  the  President  gets.  And  what 
the  President  does  not  want,  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  gel.  He  has  28  vetoes, 
none  of  them  overridden.  He  signed— I 
am  going  to  have  to  make  an  exception 
by  this  time  next  week— he  has  signed 
every  dollar  spent  in  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. He  has  vetoed  an  appropriations 
bill  due  to  abortion  provision,  but  as 
soon  as  we  kicked  that  out.  he  ap- 
proved the  spending. 

Now  they  are  getting  very  sensitive 
about  spending,  and  the  emergency 
supplemental  that  we  passed— for  Los 
Angeles,  for  women,  infants,  and  chil- 
dren nutrition,  for  Head  Start,  which 
the  President  said  he  favors— he  want,s 
to  veto  that  so  he  can  posture,  now. 
during  this  campaign.  He  wants  to  say 
I  am  Horatio  at  the  bridge,  and  I  am 
stopping  that  spending  Congress. 

Baloney.  The  problem  is  not 
gridlock:  the  problem  is  sweetheart 
deals.  They  get  what  they  want, 

Y'es,  we  now  have  a  Democratic-led 
Congress.  But  we  have  White  House 
control.  They  control.  You  cannot  call 
up  a  bill  if  they  choose  to  filibuster,  if 
you  have  to  get  cloture. 

The  name  of  the  game  is  drag  your 
feet,  show  that  Congress  is  incom- 
petent, emulate  Harry  Truman  running 
against  Congress  in  1948.  That  is  the 
only  hope  George  Bush  has.  So  object, 
drag  your  feet,  raise  the  technicality, 
make  us  file  cloture— in  a  word,  con- 
trol us.  Control  us. 

So  1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 

printed  in  the  Record  the  Outlays  by 

Category,    and    a    document    entitled 

■HoUings.      DAmato,      Heflin,      Bond 

Plan  " 

The   ACTING    I'KKSIDENT   pro   tem 
pore.   Without   objection,   it   is  so   or- 
dered. 
(See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
fall,  I  got  together  with  various  Sen- 
ators on  a  bipartisan  plan  that  we  sub- 
mitted in  the   Budget  Committee.   We 


.said.  What  we  ought  to  do  ih  cut  do- 
mestic discretionary  spendin>r.  the  bu- 
reaucracy, by  10  percent.  Cut  defense. 
tiut  no  further  than  the  President  rec- 
ommended. F^reeze  all  the  rest  of  the 
(Icimestie  (ii.scretionary  .\nd  with  the 
519,4  iulluin  saved,  allocate  most  of 
that  til  St  imulatint,'  the  eeonomy 
throuk'h  investment  int  entives  We 
called  for  the  investment  la.x  credit. 
accelerated  depreciation,  reduced  cap- 
ital gains  taxes,  credits  for  first-time 
home  bu.vers.  restoration  <if  passive 
losses  on  real  estate,  and  more. 

We  also  provided  for  local  commu- 
nities by  boasting  revenue  sharing  and 
other  things.  That  is  included  here  in 
the  Rkcohu, 

We  have  tried  We  h.ive  tried  rec- 
onciliations, rescissions,  freezes, 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollmgs— everything 
m  thi'  world.  .-Knd  we  cannot  get  an.v- 
t'ody  s  attention  So  when  you  have  the 
toiks  t.ilkintr  .itmut  M'dunnt:  the  defi- 
cit, and  sayinL'  we  did  so  2  years  atro. 
and  really  tieii.\';iii:  that  I  am  eon- 
vinced  Pre.-iiirnt  Kush  re. illy  thought 
he  was  reciai  11:1:  tl.i'  delKit  when  he 
was  increasing  it  $500  billion:  I  really 
believe  Chairman  P.'iNETT.^  believes 
what  he  says— .you  are  in  real  trouble. 
The  ox  is  in  the  ditch. 

What  we  have  to  do  is.  if  we  cannot 
get  discipline  from  the  President,  if  we 
cannot  get  it  from  the  Congress,  we 
have  to  get  it  from  the  Constitution.  I 
know  this  amendment  causes  problems. 
but  I  would  rather  live  with  those  prob- 
lems having  restored  that  conscience. 
and  having  reinstilled  that  fear  of  debt 
and  deficits  that  -Jefferson  referred  to 
!  vvo  centuries  ago. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted,  they  say 
the  Social  Security  recipients  are  now 
leading  a  fight  against  this  balanced 
budget  amendment  because  the.v  are 
afraid  their  benefits  might  be  cut.  Let 
me  tell  the  Social  Securit.v  recipients 
this  Right  now  we  are  spending  51  bil- 
lion a  week  of  the  .Social  Security  trust 
fund  for  the  deficit.  .And  we  have  been 
doing  that.  now.  for  several  .years. 

Senator  M()'\'NIH.\N  and  I  tried  to  re- 
pair this  last  January,  if  you  remem- 
ber, and  they  voted  us  down.  So  by  the 
year  1999.  we  will  owe  Social  Security 
SI  trillion.  We  are  putting  these  little 
slips  of  paper.  lOU's.  in  the  desk  draw- 
er. When  they  pull  out  the  desk  drawer. 
they  will  not  have  the  money:  they  will 
have  the  slips  of  paper.  And  nobody  is 
going  to  increase  taxes  a  trillion  bucks 
to  pay  full  Social  Security  benefits  in 
the  future. 

They  have  already  taken  it.  That  is 
what  is  happening  now.  A  key  reason 
why  I  support  this  constitutional 
.imendment  is  that  it  would  halt  the 
systematic  and  total  embezzlement  of 
the  Social  Security  trust  fund  and  the 
Medicare  trust  fund.  So  do  not  frighten 
people  by  saying  this  amendment 
threatens  Social  Security.  The  truth  is 
that  it  will  save  Social  Security. 

Tell  people  the  truth.  The  trouble  in 
this  body  is,   as  old   M,ii  k  Twain  said 


long  ago.  the  truth  is  such  a  precious 
thing  It  must  be  used  very  sparingly, 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Exhibit  1 

Outlat^s  by  category  fiscal  1993 

(In  billions  of  dollars] 

Defense  discretionary 313 

International  discretionary  20 

Domestic  discretionary  214 


Subtotal 


6-17 


Mandatory  spending: 

Social  Security 

.Medicare   

Medicaid  

Welfare  i.AFDC  &  F.S.)   

Means-tested  1  SSI  &  child  1 

Retirement   

Unemployment  

Others  (vets,  farm,  grants) 

Subtotal  


285 
128 
68 
38 
36 
68 
33 
52 


708 


Deposit  insurance  u-^a;!.   hiki 

Gross  interest  

Trust  fund  interest  

Other  interest  

Net  interest   

Offsettint;    receipts   (retirement, 

ergy,  timben 


67 

-297 

-79 

-17 

201 

69 


Total  1A:A 

Hoi.i.i.VGs.  D'.\M.^TO,  Heu.in.  Bo.nd  Plan:  To 

STIML'L.'kTE  THE  ECO.NOMY  WITHOUT  INCREAS- 
ING Taxes.  Withoct  Increasing  the  Defi- 
cit. WiTHocT  Dividing  America 

SAVINGS  (OUTLAVSl 

1      10%     Reduction     of    Civilian 
Workforce  (through  attrition 
over  3  years): 
Reduction:  Percent 

Percent 
3.3 


3.3 

3.4 

1.1 

3.6 

6.5 

Discretionary   at 

21. 


1993 

1994  

1995 

Savings: 

1993 

1994  

1995 

Savings:  $1  billion. 

2.  Freeze   International 
1992  levels: 

Outlays;  1992,  J20:  1993.  S: 
SavinNTs:  Jl  billion. 

3.  Freeze  Domestic  Discretionary  at  92  lev- 
els (exempts  all  entitlements  including  So- 
cial Security,  military,  civil  service  colas, 
medicare,  medicaid.  SSI.  food  stamps,  vetsi: 

Outlays:  1992,  215:  1993,  225. 

Savings:  $10  billion. 

4    I'residenfs  Defen?f>  j.-ivinps: 

CBO  Baseline:  B.^.  $302.3;  O.  307.0. 

HollmKS;  BA;  281.0;  O:  291.4. 

1993  SiivinK's;  HA.  21.3;  O;  15.6. 

Savings;  5.4  billion. 

5.  Cut  $2  billion  from  Intelligence: 

Savings:  $2  billion. 

Total  first  year  savings:  519.4  billion. 

INVEST.MENT 

Private  Sector  Investment: 


Investment  Tax  Credit  

Capital  Gains  

.Accelerated  depreciation  

IRA  Savings  Accounts 

Real  Esute  

R&D  Tax  Credit 

Costs:  13.8  billion. 
Public  Sector  Investment: 

1.  Revenue  Sharing  i$2  billion) 

2.  Head  Start  VVIC  


-9.0 
-^3.7 
-3.1 
-3.6 
-1.0 
-0.8 


3  Educalion 

Technical  Training  Centers  

4  .Manufacturing  Centers   

5  Community  Health  Centers    

6  .Advanced  Technology  Programs  

7  National  Science  Foundation  

Costs;  S6,6  billion. 

Tcital  first  year  costs  J19.4  billion. 
Increase  ;n  the  deficit=0 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  California  [.Mr.  Cr.anston], 

-Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr  President.  I  rise 
to  set  forth  another  view  on  the  matter 
of  the  constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  budget.  We  need  to  greatly 
reduce  the  deficit.  We  need  to  greatly 
reduce  the  national  debt.  But  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  do  so  is  not 
the  way  to  go. 

Rather  than  setting  forth  my  own 
views  at  this  stage  of  the  rising  na- 
tional debate  and  debate  m  the  Con- 
gress on  this  matter.  I  propose  to  cite 
just  a  few  views  from  various  sources. 

One  might  think  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  would 
favoi'  this  pioposed  amendment.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  opposes  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  budget.  Let  me  read  briefly 
from  a  letter  addressed  to  Members  of 
the  House.  .Apparently,  that  body  will 
vote  today  on  this  matter. 

In  a  letter  dated  June  5.  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Richard  L.  Lesher  said,  among  other 
things: 

We  strongly  believe  that  H  .1  Res,  290 
would  result  in  large  tax  increases,  aimed 
primarily  at  businesses.  Moreover,  none  of 
the  amendments  likely  to  pass  both  Houses 
provides  any  significant  restraint  on  spend- 
ing, which  the  U.S.  Chambers  Board  of  Di- 
rectors believes  is  the  primary  source  of  the 
deficit.  Consequently,  the  Board  has  voted  to 
oppose  a  balanced  budget  amendment  at  this 
time  and  urges  you  to  vote  "no"  on  H  .J.  Res, 
290. 

.At  another  point  in  the  letter,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  states: 

The  U.S.  Constitution  was  designed  by  the 
Founding  Fathers  specifically  to  protect  the 
American  people  and  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem from  an  ever-encroaching  federal  gov- 
ernment. Amending  the  Constitution  is  very 
serious  business,  and  poorly  conceived 
changes,  well-intentioned  as  they  may  be. 
could  produce  unwanted  and  even  economi- 
cally destructive  behavior  on  the  part  of 
Congress  and  the  President.  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  Chamber  opposes  H.J.  Res.  290. 
*  *  * 

Let  me  read  also,  .Mr.  President,  from 
a  statement  prepared  by  Roy  L.  Ash, 
who  was  Dii-ector  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  m  the  Nixon  and 
Ford  administrations.  He  states,  in  an 
article  opposing  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amiendment  to  balance  the  budg- 
et, the  following: 

The  government  pa.vs  out  its  cash  to  meet 
obligations  incurred  by  earlier  actions, 
sometimes  years  earlier  -for  example,  the  is- 
suance of  bonds  that  require  life-of-bond  in- 
terest, the  purchase  of  airplanes  to  be  paid 
for  when  delivered,  commitments  to  make 
Social    Security    payments,    guarantees    of 
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international  obliKations  etc.  What  will  hap- 
pen under  the  proposed  amendment  when  the 
bills  for  these  commitments  come  due  but 
previous  outlays  durinK  the  year  have  al- 
ready -used  up"  all  the  year's  receipts?  Is 
government  bond  Interest  not  to  be  paid? 
Will  aircraft  builders  be  told  to  keep  their 
planes,  since  there's  no  money''  Will  Social 
Security  recipients  be  told.  -We're  sorry, 
maybe  next  year  "? 

By  this  well-Intended  constitutional 
amendment,  we  will  have  made  all  financial 
obliiications  undertaken  by  the  US  Kovern- 
ment  merely  contingent  ones,  to  be  paid 
when  cash  is  available. 

Thus,  with  adoption  of  one  amendment,  we 
will  have  dealt  a  serious  blow  to  one  of  this 
country's  basic  assets;  the  inestimable  value 
of  Its  sovereign  full  faith  and  credit  Con- 
cerned as  we  are  by  members  of  the  House 
writin^f  a  few  thousand  dollars  of  checks 
with  no  money  in  their  personal  accounts, 
will  we  now  allow  them  to  write  billions  of 
dollars  of  uncovered  checks  on  the  nation's 
accounts? 

That  ends  the  quote  from  Roy  Ash. 
former  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

Let  me  turn  to  an  account  in  the  New 
York  Times,  which  appeared  yesterday, 
citing  many  other  people  from  many 
other  walks  of  life— experts,  scholars— 
who  oppose  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment. The  article  states: 

AmonK  policymakers,  economists  and 
Kood-Kovernment  (rroups.  the  idea  of  uslntf 
the  Constitution  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  is  a  matter  of  intense  debate  But 
among  scholars  of  the  Constitution  there  is 
somethinK  approaching  a  consensus:  it  Is  not 
a  very  good  idea. 

From  conservatives  like  Robert  H.  Bork. 
the  former  judge,  teacher  and  .Justice  De- 
partment official,  to  liberals  like  Laurence 
H.  Tribe,  a  Harvard  law  professor  who  helped 
lead  the  effort  to  defeat  Mr.  Bork's  nomina- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  general  view 
Is  that  a  budget-balancing  amendment  would 
be  an  empty  promise  that  would  demean  the 
Constitution  and  invite  chaos  into  the 
courts. 

•The  whole  thing  strikes  me  as  potential 
for  a  big  legal  mess.  "  said  Mr.  Bork.  now  ai 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute,  a  con- 
servative research  organization.  Professor 
Tribe,  who  favors  a  far  more  active  role  for 
the  judiciary  than  Mr  Bork.  said  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  cause  a  iitigation 
nightmare   ' 

Let  me  turn  now.  Mr.  President,  to 
quote  briefly  from  a  statement  made 
yesterday  by  Gov.  Bill  Clinton,  of  Ar- 
kansas, who  said: 

The  people  who  say  they  can  just  raise 
taxes  and  cut  spending  and  balance  the  budg- 
et are  only  giving  you  a  prescription  for  a 
worse  recession. 

The  article  states  that  Mr.  Clinton 
stated  that  such  an  approach  would 
lead  to  increased  taxes  and  prevent  the 
country  from  borrowing  for  needed  in- 
vestment in  highways,  bridges,  sewers, 
or  education.  He  said: 

1  think  we  ought  to  be  restrictive  in  bor- 
rowing just  to  spend  money  on  a  year-in- 
year-out  basis.  Where  I  come  from  In  farm- 
ing country,  we  call  that  eating  our  seed 
corn. 

He  stated: 

I  want  to  make  a  real  distinction  between 
investing  in  the  future  and  Just  spending  on 


a  daily  basis  The  article  states  that  Gov- 
ernor Clinton  stated  that  passing  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  would  allow  Republicans 
to  evade  responsibility  for  failing  to  address 
the  rising  deficit  during  the  years  they  have 
held  the  White  House.  'This  is  just  a  way 
that  the  President  can  put  his  responsibility 
off  past  the  second  term  Once  you  go 
through  the  constitutional  amendment  proc- 
ess. It  is  going  to  take  years  to  do  it.  Mean- 
while, this  President  and  his  predecessor 
never  presented  anything  that  got  close  to  a 
balanced  budget 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor,  al- 
though there  are  many  other  experts  I 
might  quote  fi'oni  many  walks  of  life 
who  oppose  this  balanced  budget 
amendment. 

Mr.  DAN  FORTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dankorth) 
is  recognized  to  speak  for  up  to  40  min- 
utes. 


THE  lOOTH  .J^N.NiV  i;K.SAKV  t)K  ST. 
LOUIS  CARDINALS  BASEBALL 

Mr.  DANKORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
will,  in  a  few  minutes,  send  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration.  The  resolution  will 
be  offered  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sen- 
ators Bond.  Exon.  Simon.  Dixon. 
PRYOR.  and  Thurmond. 

As  most,  if  not  all.  of  my  colleagues 
are  undoubtedly  aware,  today  marks 
the  100th  anniversary  of  National 
League  baseball  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis.  MO.  My  hope  had  been,  of 
course,  that  some  recognition  of  that 
fact  would  be  observed  by  the  Senate, 
perhaps  providing  an  opportunity  for 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  St.  Louis.  It  seems  at  least 
as  important  to  this  Senator  as  observ- 
ing the  Paris  Air  Show,  but  because 
the  Senate  will  be  in  session,  those  of 
us  who  follow  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals 
will  have  to  settle  for  a  mere  resolu- 
tion noting  this  great  occurrence. 

The  I'esolution  sets  out  the  illus- 
trious history  of  National  League  base- 
ball in  St.  Louis  and  it  points  out  that 
the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  have  won  nine 
world  series  championships,  more  than 
any  other  National  League  team,  and 
15  National  League  pennants.  It  notes 
also  that  20  Cardinal  players  have  been 
inducted  into  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

The  resolution,  after  a  number  of 
whereas  clauses,  concludes  with  a  reso- 
lution "that  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals 
are  to  be  commended  on  the  celebra- 
tion of  their  100th  anniversary  on  June 
U.  1992.  in  the  light  of  their  outstand- 
ing success  on  the  field,  the  tremen- 
dous enjoyment  they  have  provided 
their  fans,  and  their  significant  con- 
tributions to  our  national  pastime.  St. 
Louis  and  the  Nation." 

Mr.  President,  today,  the  St.  Louis 
Cardinals  celebrate  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  National  League  baseball  in  my 
hometown.  To  me.  the  most  remark- 
able aspect  of  this  celebration  is  the 


continuity  the  Cardinals  vv\<v  .-i;.:  i:, 
St.  Louis.  Cardinal  baseball  h.t.--  t".n  .t 
constant  for  a  century.  Any  peison  who 
lived  in  St.  Louis  at  any  time  in  past 
100  years  has  been  touched  by  the  Car- 
dinals. The  Cardinals  have  been  a  con- 
stant center  of  stability,  pride,  and  ex- 
citement for  genei'ations  of  people  in 
St.  Louis,  across  Missouri,  and  in  many 
other  States. 

The  magic  and  thrilling  words  "play 
ball"  opened  the  club's  first  game  in 
1892.  Founded  in  that  year,  the  team 
was  originally  named  the  "Browns" 
and  briefly  called  the  "Perfectos." 
They  became  permanently  known  as 
the  Cardinals  in  1899.  Legend  has  it 
that  Willie  McHale.  a  St.  Louis  Repub- 
lic reporter,  overheard  a  female  fan 
say,  "Oh.  what  a  lovely  shade  of  car- 
dinal (on  the  uniforms  I."  From  then 
on.  McHale  called  the  team  the  "Car- 
dinals "  and  the  nickname  stuck. 

The  rest  is  baseball  histoiy.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  organization  on  the  field, 
and  off.  is  legendary. 

In  the  Cai-dinals  100-year  history,  the 
team  has  won  over  7.500  games.  9  Woi'ld 
Series  titles,  and  15  National  League 
pennants.  The  club  holds  the  National 
League  record  for  most  pennants  and 
World  Series  titles.  The  Cardinals  have 
pi-oduced  37  hall  of  famers.  including  6 
managers.  11  pitchei-s.  and  20  fielders. 
In  fact,  it  is  possible  to  field  a  com- 
plete team— one  player  at  every  posi- 
tion—with Cardinal  hall  of  famers. 

The  Cardinals  story,  of  course,  goes 
beyond  Cooperstown  and  the  record 
books.  The  true  charm  of  the  Cardinals 
is  the  personality  exuded  by  the  teams 
and  individual  characters  who  thrilled 
those  generations  of  St.  Louis  baseball 
fans. 

Rogers  Hornsby  showed  Cardinal  fol- 
lowers of  the  1920's  what  hitting  was  all 
about.  Hornsby  hit  over  .400  in  three 
seasons,  earning  him  the  title.  "Great- 
est Righthanded  Batter  of  All  Time." 
Hornsby  and  pitcher  Grover  Cleveland 
Alexander  led  the  team  to  their  first 
World  Championship  in  1926  as  the  Car- 
dinals defeated  Babe  Ruth  and  the 
mighty  New  York  Yankees  four  games 
to  three. 

In  the  1930s.  Redbird  fans  were  enter- 
tained by  the  Gashouse  Gang,  a  collec- 
tion of  Cardinals  destined  for  the  all- 
time  nickname  list.  Jerome  "Dizzy  ' 
Dean:  Frankie  "the  Fordham  Flash" 
Frish:  and  Joe  "Ducky"  Medwick  were 
Cardinal  fixtures  during  that  exciting 
decade.  In  1934.  the  Gashouse  Gang  won 
the  National  League  pennant  on  the 
last  day  of  the  season  and  then  beat 
the  Detroit  Tigei-s  4-3  in  the  World  Se- 
ries. Dizzy  Dean  and  his  brother.  Paul, 
who  combined  for  49  wins  during  the 
season,  each  won  2  in  the  fall  classic. 

The  1944  World  Series  marked  the 
third  and  the  last  time  in  major  league 
history  that  all  the  games  were  played 
at  the  same  site.  Sportsman's  Park  was 
the  venue  for  that  all-St.  Louis  series 
between  the  Cardinals  and  Browns.  Led 


by  iy44's  National  League  MVP. 
>-h'i!t.shop  Marty  Marion,  the  Cardinals 
i.  wned  the  Browns  4-2  to  win  the 
cnampionship. 

Recent  chapters  in  Cardinal  history 
are  headlined  by  the  feats  of  a  trio  of 
superstars.  Stan  Musial.  Bob  Gibson, 
and  Lou  Brock. 

Stan  "the  Man"  garnered  the  most 
Cardinal  club  records  as  the  ruler  of 
baseball  in  the  1940's  and  1950's.  He  is 
the  all-time  Cardinal  leader  in  games, 
at-bats.  hits.  runs,  total  bases,  doubles, 
triples,  home  runs,  and  runs  batted  in. 
Musial  won  seven  National  League  bat- 
ting titles  in  his  22-year  career  and  hit 
for  a  career  baiting  average  of  .331. 

Bob  Gibson  led  the  Cardinals  to  the 
1967  World  Championship  by  pitching 
ihree  complete  game  victories  and  al- 
lowing only  14  hits  as  the  Cards  beat 
the  Red  Sox.  Gibson  followed  in  1968 
with  pierhaps  the  greatest  single  season 
ever  for  a  major  league  pitcher.  Gibson 
went  22-9  with  a  1.12  earned  run  aver- 
age and,  at  one  point,  won  15  games  in 
a  row.  including  10  shutouts. 

Lou  Brock  made  running  the  bases 
an  art  form.  Cardinal  fans  of  the  1970"s 
were  his  thrilled  admirers.  Brock  is  the 
all-time  leading  base  stealer  in  Na- 
tional League  history,  with  938.  He 
amassed  more  than  3.000  hits  in  his  ca- 
reer. 

Another  constant  in  the  Cardinals 
storied  past  is  the  strong  bond  between 
the  club  and  its  diehard  fans.  From  the 
era  of  Rogers  Hornsby  to  the  modern 
day  wizardry  of  Ozzie  Smith.  Cardinal 
partisans  have  turned  out  in  record 
numbers  to  cheer  on  their  beloved  Red- 
birds. 

The  Cardinals  began  keeping  attend- 
ance records  In  1901.  Since  that  time, 
more  than  90  million  fans  have  flocked 
to  the  four  ballparks— Robison  Field. 
Sportsman's  Park.  Old  Busch  Stadium, 
and  Busch  Memorial  Stadium— to  sup- 
port the  team.  The  club  reached  the  1 
million  mark  in  single  season  attend- 
ance back  in  1946.  In  the  45  seasons 
since,  the  Cardinals  have  drawn  more 
than  1  million  fans  in  all  but  6  seasons. 

The  Cardinals  have  surpassed  the  2 
million  mark  in  attendance  in  each  of 
the  last  10  seasons.  Total  attendance 
during  that  span  is  25.644.302  for  an  av- 
erage of  more  than  2.5  million  per  sea- 
son. The  club  has  topped  the  3  million 
mark  twice,  in  1987  and  1989. 

So.  Mr.  President,  to  me.  the  most 
remarkable  thing  about  this  anniver- 
sary is  the  bond  of  affection  between 
Caidinal  baseball  and  the  millions  of 
people  who  follow  the  exploits  of  the 
red  bird  perched  on  the  bat.  The  rela- 
tionship between  the  Cardinals  and 
their  fans  in  St.  Louis  and  nationwide 
should  be  commended  today. 

That  relationship,  constant  for  100 
years,  symbolizes  what  is  best  about 
our  national  pastime. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  now  send  a  reso- 
lution to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 
r>!4-a->.'i   u— iiTVoi  i;i8(Pi  Una 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  .Mr.  S.-\N- 
FORD).  The  clerk  will  report  the  resolu- 
tion. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  iS.  Res.  313 1  to  commend  the 
St.  Louis  baseball  team  as  it  celebrates  its 
100th  annlver.sary  on  .June  11.  1992. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  whatever  time  he  desires  to  my 
colleague  from  .Missouri.  Senator 
Bond. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate my  senior  colleague's  leadership. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  join  with  him  and 
others  in  presenting  this  resolution 
commending  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals 
baseball  team  as  it  celebrates  its  100th 
anniversary.  As  Senator  Danforth  has 
noted,  the  Cardinals  were  founded  and 
began  play  in  the  major  leagues  a  cen- 
tury ago  today  as  the  St.  Louis 
Browns.  In  1899,  they  became  the  Car- 
dinals. 

As  a  team,  the  .St.  Louis  Cardinals 
can  boast  an  outstanding  history  in  our 
national  pastime,  winning  9  world 
championships,  more  than  any  Na- 
tional League  team,  as  well  as  15  Na- 
tional League  pennants. 

The  Redbirds  have  had  their  share  of 
individual  standouts  as  well,  such  as 
Stan  Musial.  a  three  time  most  valu- 
able player  and  winner  of  seven  batting 
titles:  Bob  Gibson  who  holds  the  major 
league  pitching  record  for  lowest 
earned  run  average:  Lou  Brock,  the  all 
time  leading  base  stealer  in  national 
league  history:  and  more  recently. 
Ozzie  Smith,  known  as  "the  Wizard" 
who  has  won  ten  consecutive  gold 
gloves  and  recently  hit  for  the  two 
thousandth  time,  thus  earning  his 
nickname.  Such  players  seem 
synonomous  with  the  game  itself.  Al- 
though, the  Cardinals  can  claim  20 
players.  11  pitchers,  and  6  managers 
that  hang  on  the  walls  of  the  Hall  of 
Fame  in  Cooperstown.  NY. 

My  review  of  these  accomplishments 
would  not  be  complete  without  com- 
mending the  more  than  90  million  fans 
who  have  attended  Cardinal  home 
games  at  4  different  stadiums  since 
records  were  kept  in  1901  Frequently 
acknowledged  nationwide  as  the  best  in 
baseball,  around  3  million  Cardinal 
fans  each  year  attend  home  games.  The 
Cardinals  draw  fans  from  all  over  Mis- 
souri, as  well  as  the  surrounding  States 
of  Illinois.  Iowa.  Arkansas.  Tennessee. 
Kentucky,  and  Indiana,  lending  sup- 
port to  the  statistic  that  more  fans 
last  season  attended  Cardinal  games 
than  live  in  the  entire  St.  Louis  City 
area. 

For  those  of  us  who  grew  up  in  the 
Midwest,  our  boyhood  memories  usu- 
ally revolve  around  summers  spent  in 


the  evening  with  families  listening  to 
Cardinal  baseball  games,  the  voice  of 
Harry  Carey,  talking  about  the  greats 
we  have  already  mentioned  as  well  as 
names  like  Marty  Marion.  Red 
Schoend'.enst.  Enos  Slaughter.  Ken 
Boyer.  Harvey  Haddix.  enough  to  give 
any  young  man  the  aspiration,  the 
hope  and  the  dream  that  someday  he 
might  be  able  to  play  baseball  and  cer- 
tainly to  join  in  the  triumphs  and  to 
share  in  the  disappointments  each  time 
the  Cardinals  win  or  lose. 

This  tie  that  binds  so  many  of  us  who 
have  grown  up  in  the  Cardinal  era  be- 
fore other  baseball  teams  moved  west 
of  the  Mississippi  is  something  that  is 
a  very  fond  part  of  my  memory. 

I  would  also  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  rec- 
ognize that  the  Cardinals  organization, 
their  players,  and  the  owners,  donate 
their  time  and  resources  to  the  St. 
Louis  community.  They  are  truly  an 
institution  that  is  a  vital  part  and  an 
inseparable  symbol  of  St.  Louis.  The 
St.  Louis  Cardinal  baseball  players 
today  are  participating  in  the  program 
Reviving  Baseball  in  the  Inner  Cities. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  with  Senator 
Danforth  and  others  in  sending  a 
hardy  congratulations  to  the  St.  Louis 
organization  on  their  100th  anniver- 
sary, for  their  outstanding  success  on 
the  field,  the  tremendous  enjoyment 
they  have  provided  their  fans  and  their 
significant  contributions  to  our  na- 
tional pastime,  to  St.  Louis  and  the 
Nation.  It  is  with  regret  that  we  have 
to  take  this  action  in  Washington 
without  being  able  to  be  present  to  see 
the  greats  of  Cardinal  baseball.  But  I 
know  that  fans  from  all  across  the 
country  will  be  focusing  on  St.  Louis, 
as  a  truly  distinguished  group  of  play- 
ers who  have  inspired  the  Nation  and 
who  have  served  their  country  in  many 
different  ways  gather  in  St.  Louis  in 
these  coming  days.  Our  very  best  wish- 
es go  along  with  them,  and  although 
the  resolution  does  not  explicitly  state 
it.  there  are  fond  hopes  that  they  will 
get  back  to  their  winning  ways  to  cele- 
brate this  significant  anniversary. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  the  time.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr,  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
commemorate  a  very  special  day  in 
history  for  a  very  special  American  in- 
stitution. 

I  am  talking  about  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  baseball 
club. 

The  Cardinals  are  a  big  part  of  life  in 
my  home  State  of  Arkansas.  Countless 
Arkansans  made  the  pilgrimage  north 
to  St.  Louis  each  season  to  root  for  the 
Cardinals.  Thousands  more  listen  to 
the  Cardinals  on  the  18  Arkansas  Car- 
dinal affiliate  radio  stations,  such  as 
KXON  1420  AM  in  Hot  Springs  and 
KOKR  105.5  FM  in  Newport.  Fans  can 
also  watch  the  Cardinals  on  KASN 
channel  38  in  Little  Rock  and  KRBI 
channel  46  in  Fort  Smith.  Making  the 
Arkansas    connection    with    the    Car- 
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dinals  even  stronger.  Little  Rot-k  is  thf 
proud  home  of  the  Cards'  AA  farm  club, 
the  famous  Arkansas  Travelers. 

The  Travelers,  playing  from  Little 
Rocks  Ray  Winder  Field,  have  been  a 
farm  team  for  the  Cardinals  since  1966. 
They  have  won  eii?ht  Texas  League 
championships  in  their  illustrious  his- 
tory as  a  Cardmal  club  and  sent  count- 
less players  on  to  the  major  league  St. 
Louis  Cardinals.  The  Travelers  can  cur- 
rently be  heard  on  KARN  920  AM  with 
the  Travelers'  broadca.^ler  for  the  last 
32  years.  Jim  Elder. 

Arkansas'  close  association  with  the 
Cardinals  is  one  which  stretches  across 
all  one  hundred  years  of  Caidinal  his- 
tory. In  fact.  Arkansas  has  sent  to  St, 
Louis  some  of  the  greatest  ballplayers 
in  their  history. 

Who  can  forget  the  excitement  that 
the  great  Arkansan  and  Hall  of  Famer 
Dizzy  Dean  and  his  brother  Paul,  better 
known  as  -Daffy."  brought  to  the  old 
Sportsman's  Park  in  the  1930's''  As 
members  of  the  infamous  "Gashouse 
Gang.  "  both  Dizzy  and  Daffy  helped 
guide  the  Cardinals  to  three  pennants 
and  two  world  championships  between 
1930  and  1934.  Dizzy  and  Daffy  came 
from  the  small  northwest  Arkansas 
town  of  Lucas  and  thrilled  audiences 
for  years  with  their  outstanding  pitch- 
ing, setting  records  which  still  stand 
today. 

The  list  of  great  Arkansan  Cardinals 
does  not  end  there.  Lon  Warneke.  from 
Mount  Ida.  AR,  earned  the  name  "the 
Arkansas  Hummingbird"  as  he  pitched 
77  victories  in  5  years  for  the  Cardinals 
in  the  1950's.  Lou  Brock,  an  El  Doiado. 
AR  native,  had  over  3.000  hits  and  held 
the  Major  League  record  for  stolen 
bases  when  he  retired  in  1979.  And  from 
my  own  Ouachita  County  came  Dick 
Hughes,  an  outstanding  pitcher  who 
played  on  the  1967  world  championship 
Cardinals  team. 

These  Arkansans  have  helped  the 
Cardinals  win  15  pennants  and  9  World 
Series  over  the  last  100  years.  The  Car- 
dinals also  have  31  players  and  6  man- 
agers in  the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame,  in- 
cluding the  previously  mentioned  Ar- 
kansans. Lou  Brock  and  Dizzy  Dean. 

Over  the  last  century,  baseball  has 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican consciousness.  Baseball  has  be- 
come so  much  a  way  of  American  life 
as  to  be  called  "America's  pastime." 
Well,  if  baseball  is  America's  pastime, 
then  the  Cardinals  have  been  Arkansas' 
pastime  for  the  last  century.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  Cardinals  for  100 
years  of  great  baseball.  I  wish  them  a 
second  hundred  years  as  successful  and 
glorious  as  their  first. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  as  a  proud 
native  of  southwestern.  Illinois.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
salute  my  hometown  team,  the  St. 
Louis  Cardinals,  on  the  occasion  of 
their  100th  anniversary  in  major  league 
baseball. 

The  Cardinals,  one  of  baseball's  old- 
est   and    most    successful     franchises. 


have  continuously  piuvuicd  onjuynifiii 
for  children  of  all  ages  for  the  last  100 
years.  My  heartiest  congratulations  to 
a  fine  organization  and  an  outstanding 
representiitive  of  our  national  pastime. 
Please  allow  me  a  moment  to  muse 
about  my  hometown  team.  The  St. 
Louis  Cardinals  have  won  nine  world 
series  championships.  They  have  won 
15  National  League  pennants  and  have 
20  players  in  Cooperstown.  NY.  at  the 
Baseball  Hall  of  Fame. 

Over  the  years  there  have  been  many 
great  playeis  to  wear  the  Cardinal  uni- 
form. The  likes  of  Stan  "the  Man' 
Musial.  Dizzy  Dean  and  his  brother 
Daffy.  Rogers  Hornsby.  Todd  Worrell 
and  "the  Wizard  "  Ozzie  Smith  to  name 
only  a  few.  Many  of  my  fellow  Ulinois- 
ans  have  also  played  for  the  great  Car- 
dinal teams.  "Sonny"  .lim  Bottomley. 
an  outstanding  first  baseman,  from 
Nolomis.  IL.  played  on  the  first  world 
championship  team  in  1926.  Hall  of 
Famer  Manager  Albert  "Red  " 
Schoendienst.  of  Germantown.  IL. 
managed  the  Cardinals  to  two  back-to- 
back  pennants  in  1967  and  1968.  winning 
a  world  championship  in  1967. 

Another  fellow  Illinoisan.  and  future 
Hall  of  Famer,  Whitey  "Rixt  "  Herzog. 
of  New  Athens.  IL.  managed  the  Car- 
dinals to  three  national  league  pen- 
nants in  the  1980's  and  a  world  cham- 
pionship in  1982  The  current  vice  presi- 
dentgeneral  manager  and  former 
shortstop  during  the  1960's.  Dal 
MaxvlU.  is  another  fellow  Illinoisan 
and  is  the  pride  of  Granite  City.  IL. 

If  my  distinguished  colleagues  will 
indulge  me  for  another  moment.  I 
would  like  to  read  a  tjuote  from  the 
movie   "Field  of  Dreams  ": 

The  one  constant  thru  all  the  years  *  *  * 
has  hcen  baseball.  America  ha.s  rolled  by  like 
an  army  of  sieamroUers.  11  has  been  erased 
like  a  blackboard,  rebuilt  and  erased  again, 
but.  baseball  ha.s  marked  the  lime;  this  field, 
this  name,  is  a  pari  of  our  past  *  *  *  it  re- 
minds us.  of  all  thai  once  was  Kood  and  could 
be  anain 

The  baseball  Cardinals  have  marked 
the  time  for  generations  of  lllinoisans. 
The  Cardinals  are  a  part  of  me  and  a 
part  of  sports  fans  from  the  Shawnee 
National  Forest,  to  the  bright  lights  of 
our  eastern  division  rivals  in  Chicago, 
and  all  around  the  great  State  of  Illi- 
nois. 

My  home  State  of  Illinois,  and  my 
hometown  team  from  St.  Louis,  may  be 
separated  by  the  mighty  Mississippi 
River  but  my  devotion  to  each  is  un- 
equaled. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senator  Bond  indicated,  tonight  there 
is  going  to  be  a  major  party  in  St. 
Louis  to  be  held  on  the  field  at  Busch 
Stadium.  I  do  not  know  how  many  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  are  expected  to 
be  there.  I  think  some  50  former  greats 
of  the  Cardinals  are  to  be  on  hand.  Ob- 
viously, we  would  like  to  be  present  for 
that  great  occasion.  We  will  certainly 
be  there  in  our  hearts  if  not  physically, 
but  in  the  meantime  this  resolution  is 


Uie  best  we  can  do  i<i  ^  uiniiiemoratt 
the  centennial  of  this  great  Midwestern 
institution,  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals. 

I  see  no  other  Senator  who  desires  to 
speak  on  this  matter,  and  therefore. 
Mr  President,  I  think  we  are  ready  to 
put  the  fjuestion. 

Mr  SIMON.  Mr  President,  a  centen- 
nial celebration  that  has  meaning  for 
millions  of  Americans  in  the  Nation's 
heartland  is  taking  place  today  in  St. 
Louis.  One  hundred  years  ago.  the  St. 
Louis  Cardinals  began  playing  profes- 
sional baseball  in  the  National  League. 
Baseball  fans  throughout  the  United 
States-  and  many  by  now  around  the 
globe— are  well  acr4uainted  with  the  ex- 
citement and  standard  of  excellence 
that  have  been  part  and  pi\rcel  of  the 
Cardinals  legacy  since  1892. 

I  wonder  if  Abner  Doubleday  and  Al- 
exander Cartwright  ever  imagined  that 
the  game  they  developed  would  become 
the  revered  national  pastime.  Base- 
ball's language,  intricacies  and  heroes 
are  truly  part  of  our  American  iden- 
tity. The  French  author  Jacques 
Barzun  was  right  when  he  wrote,  "Who- 
ever wishes  to  know  the  heart  and 
mind  of  America  had  better  learn  base- 
ball. " 

Each  of  us  has  our  favorite  teams, 
players  and  memories,  and  for  this 
baseball  fan,  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals 
hold  a  special  place  in  my  heart.  Like 
millions.  I  have  been  a  Cardinals  fan 
for  many,  many  years. 

Through  all  the  talented  players  who 
have  worn  the  birds  on  the  bat  over  the 
years,  through  a  league  record  9  World 
Series  championships.  15  National 
League  pennants  and  37  Hall  of  Fame 
inductees,  the  Cardinals'  progress  has 
been  one  way  their  fans  have  marked 
the  passage  of  time. 

For  instance,  in  1934.  the  scrappy 
play  and  hilarious  showmanship  of  the 
Cardinals— the  fabled  "Gas  House 
Gang"  of  Dizzy  Dean.  F'rank  Frisch. 
Joe  Medwick  and  Pepper  Martin  lifted 
the  Nations  spirits  in  the  depths  of  the 
Great  Depression.  That  championship 
season— the  Cards'  third  title  in  9 
years — ranks  among  the  most  memo- 
rable chapters  of  baseball  history. 

In  1942.  when  we  were  in  the  midst  of 
World  War  II.  the  Cards  again  ruled  the 
baseball  world.  Led  by  one  of  baseball's 
greatest  outfield  combinations— Enos 
Slaughter.  Terry  Moore  and  Mount 
Vernon.  '  ILs"  Stan  Musial— the  "St. 
Louis  Swifties"  roared  to  the  pennant, 
then  dispatched  the  Yankees  in  the 
World  Series. 

In  1946.  we  saw  the  end  of  the  war. 
the  beginning  of  American  pre- 
eminence in  international  affairs  and 
another  world  championship  in  old 
Sportsman's  Park  at  Grand  and  Dodier 
Streets.  These  Redbirds  nourished  with 
Musial.  Slaughter.  Walker  Cooper  and 
a  freckle-faced  second  baseman  from 
Germantown.  IL.  named  Red 
Schoendienst. 

By  1964.  we  were  mourning  the  death 
of    our    j'oungest    elected    president. 


w.r>  .'iirit;  ten.sums  escalate  in  Vietnam 
,i!;.l  w.:f  takiHk'  the  first  steps  towai'd 
rai Ml  •■(;;!, ihiy  with  the  passage  of  the 
Civil  Kit;!;ib  AlI.  .^nd  once  again,  the 
.St.  Louis  C?irdinals  were  National 
League  champions,  capping  a  thrilling 
pennant  race  in  the  last  month  of  the 
.season  to  finish  first.  Not  even  Mickey 
Mantle  could  deny  the  Cards  another 
World  Series  victory;  the  combined  tal- 
ents of  Lou  Brock.  Bob  Gibson.  Ken 
Boyer  and  future  league  president.  Bill 
White  carried  the  Cardinals  past  New 
York. 

In  1967.  the  Cardinals  again  were 
perched  at  baseball's  pinnacle.  Playing 
in  the  shadow  of  the  gleaming  Gateway 
.■\rch  in  new  Busch  Stadium  — the  cen- 
terpiece of  the  hugely  successful  St. 
Louis  riverfront  revitalization— Gib- 
.son.  Brock.  Curt  Flood,  Orlando 
Cepeda.  Tim  McCarver  led  the  Car- 
dinals to  their  eighth  world  title. 

Although  they  did  not  produce  a 
world  title  in  1968— they  were  edged  in 
seven  games  in  the  World  Series — the 
St.  Louis  Cardinals  outdistanced  their 
National  League  rivals  in  pitchers  in 
baseball  history:  22  wins.  9  losses.  15 
straight  victories.  10  shutouts  and  a 
major  league  record  earned-run  aver- 
age of  1.12  for  the  season.  Lou  Brock, 
who  was  well  on  his  way  to  3.000  hits 
and  becoming  the  all-time  National 
League  stolen  base  leader,  batted  .464 
in  the  series  to  become  the  most  pro- 
lific hitter  in  World  Series  competi- 
tion. 

In  the  1980's.  America  faced  the  chal- 
lenges of  transition  abroad,  as  well  as 
at  home.  The  Cardinals  continued  their 
enviable  tradition  of  success,  with  pen- 
nant-winning seasons  under  the  skilled 
leadership  of  manager  Whitey  Herzog. 
The  Cardinals  of  the  eighties  relied  on 
timely  hitting,  airtight  defense  and 
blinding  speed  on  the  bases.  The  cor- 
nerstone of  these  champions  was  Ozzie 
Smith,  the  "Wizard  of  Oz."  whose  acro- 
batic play  at  shortstop  earned  him  10 
consecutive  gold  gloves  and  established 
the  standard  by  which  all  future 
shortstops  would  be  judged. 

The  St.  Louis  Cardinals  have  exem- 
plified baseball  excellence  for  100  years. 
and  as  they  enter  their  second  century, 
the  team  is  more  popular  than  ever. 
The  Cardinals  are  the  envy  of  other 
sports  franchises  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous loyalty  of  their  fans.  The 
Redbirds  have  drawn  more  than  2  mil- 
lion fans  to  Busch  Stadium  every  sum- 
mer for  years:  not  bad.  considering  the 
entire  St.  Louis  metropolitan  area 
comprises  about  3  million  people. 

In  the  years  before  television  and 
west  coast  baseball,  the  Cardinals,  as 
the  westernmost  fi"anchise.  were  truly 
America's  team.  Millions  of  Americans 
throughout  the  South  and  the  Great 
Plains  thrilled  to  the  voices  of  the  leg- 
endary Harry  Caray  and  Jack  Buck 
over  KMOX  radio  in  Si.  Louis.  Despite 
expansion.  Cardinal  loyalty  remains 
deep,  as  fans  from  my  own  .State  of  Illi- 


nois, as  well  as  Missouri,  Iowa.  Indi- 
ana. Kentucky.  Tennessee,  and  Arkan- 
sas, continue  to  patronize  and  watch 
and  listen  to  the  games  at  Busch  Sta- 
dium. The  Cardinal  legacy  has  been  a 
powerful  magnet  for  bringing  people 
together. 

It  is  this  shared  bond  between  peo- 
ple -  this  die-hai'd  loyalty— that  makes 
the  Cardinals  and  their  fans  such  an  in- 
dispensable pai-t  of  baseball. 

I  am  proud  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions and  my  warmest  regards  to  the 
entire  St.  Louis  Cardinal  organization 
on  its  100th  anniversary  in  major 
league  baseball. 

The  PRESIDLN'G  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  313)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  with  its  preamble  is 
as  follows: 

S-  Rks.  313 

Whereas  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  were 
founded  and  bepan  play  in  the  Major  Leagues 
as  the  St.  Louis  Browns  in  1892  and  have 
played  continuously  in  St.  Louis  since  that 
time: 

Whereas  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  have  won 
9  World  Series  Championships,  more  than 
any  other  National  League  team,  and  15  Na- 
tional Leag'ue  Pennants; 

Whereas  20  Cardinal  players.  11  pitchers, 
and  6  managers  have  been  inducted  into  the 
Baseball  Hall  of  Fame; 

Whereas  Cardinal  players  have  been  se- 
lected the  National  League's  Most  Valuable 
Player  17  times; 

Whereas  Cardinal  players  have  won  Na- 
tional League  batting  titles  during  21  sea- 
sons, and  on  4  occasions.  Cardinals  have  hit 
for  an  average  of  over  .400  for  a  season: 

Whereas  the  Cardinals  play  an  exciting 
style  of  baseball  that  emphasizes  team 
speed,  defense,  and  outstanding  pitching: 

Whereas  Rogers  Hornsby  hit  for  an  average 
of  over  .400  for  three  seasons,  earning  him 
the  nickname  of  "The  Greatest  Righthanded 
Batter  of  All  Time""; 

Whereas  in  1934  "Dizzy  "  Dean  won  30 
games,  a  feat  no  National  League  pitcher  has 
matched  since,  and  in  the  1934  and  1935  sea- 
sons. Dizzy  Dean  and  his  brother  Paul  com- 
bined for  a  Major  League  record  for  brothers 
of  96  victories  over  two  seasons: 

Whereas  Stan  Musial's  22-year  career  with 
the  Cardinals,  which  included  seven  batting 
titles  and  three  Most  Valuable  Player 
awards,  is  the  third  longest  in  Major  League 
history  with  a  single  team,  and  he  later  pi'o- 
moted  athletics  in  the  United  States  by  serv- 
ing as  the  Chairman  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cil on  Physical  Fitness  under  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson: 

Whereas  in  1968  Bob  Gibson  set  a  major 
league  record  for  starting  pitchers  with  an 
earned  run  average  of  1.12.  and  during  that 
season  won  15  games  in  a  row.  including  10 
shutouts; 

Whereas  Lou  Brock  is  the  all-time  leading 
base  stealer  in  National  League  history,  and 
in  1985  the  Cardinals  were  only  the  fifth 
team  in  Major  League  history  to  steal  over 
300  bases  as  a  team: 

Whereas  Ozzie  Smith  has  been  a  "Wizzard" 
in  the  infield  and  at  the  plate,  dazzling  mod- 
ern-day Redbird  fans,  while  winning  10  con- 
secutive Gold  Gloves; 

Whereas  over  89  million  fans  have  attended 
Cardinals  home  games  at  four  stadiums  since 
attendance  records  were  first  kept  in  1901: 


Whereas  fans  from  Missouri.  Illinois.  Iowa. 
.-^rkansa.-.  Tennessee.  Kentucky.  Indiana, 
and  Nebraska  now  regularly  attend  Car- 
dinals games  and  40  percent  of  the  fans  at- 
tending games  are  from  outside  the  St.  Louis 
area;  and 

Whereas  the  Cardinals  organization  and 
piayers  regularly  donate  their  time  and  re- 
sources to  the  community,  most  notably  the 
Reviving  Baseball  in  the  Inner  Cities  pro- 
gram which  establishes  baseball  programs  in 
communities  where  none  exist  otherwise: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  are 
to  be  commended  on  the  celebration  of  their 
100th  anniversary  on  June  11,  1992.  in  light  of 
their  outstanding  success  on  the  field,  the 
tremendous  enjoyment  they  have  provided 
their  fans,  and  their  significant  contribu- 
tions to  our  national  pastime.  St.  Louis,  and 
the  Nation. 


SEXUAL   ABUSE  OF  WOMEN   IN 
MILITARY 

Mi.  CRAN.STON.  M:  Prebidenl,  I  rise 
to  make  an  announcement  of  a  very  se- 
rious problem  that  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  is  about  to  look  into. 
I  rise  to  announce  that  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  which  I  chair,  has 
launched  an  inquiry  to  determine  if  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  cur- 
rently is  capable  of  providing  adequate 
counseling  and  treatment  to  perhaps 
tens  of  thousands  of  women  who  have 
suffered  serious  sexual  abuse  such  as 
physical  harassment  and  rape  while  in 
military  service. 

My  impression  is  that  the  depart- 
ment is  not  prepared  to  give  these 
women  the  counseling  and  the  help 
that  they  need.  Our  preliminary  inter- 
views indicate  that  women  veterans 
have  extensive  need  for  counseling  to 
deal  with  the  after  effects  of  service- 
connected  sexual  trauma  but  that 
these  needs  are  not  being  met. 

The  real  needs  may  be  extensive.  A 
Boston  VA  psychologist.  Dr.  Jessica 
Wolfe,  and  a  Menlo  Park.  CA,  VA 
nurse-counselor.  Joan  Furey.  R.N.. 
found  that  29  percent  of  a  group  of  202 
women  Vietnam  veterans — not  specifi- 
cally selected  for  having  health  or 
emotional  problems — disclosed  in  1990 
that  they  had  experienced  a  sexual  en- 
counter accompanied  by  force  or  the 
threat  of  force,  which  constitutes  rape. 
during  their  military  service. 

Moreover,  a  Department  of  Defense 
study  in  1988  showed  that  5  percent  of 
the  women  surveyed  reported  they  had 
been  subjected  to  rape,  attempted  rape, 
or  sexual  assault  in  military  service. 
All  told,  nearly  two  out  of  three  re- 
ported some  form  of  sexual  harassment 
while  on  active  duty. 

Currently,  there  are  some  1.2  million 
wom.en  veterans.  If  those  percentages 
ai"e  accurate,  it  could  mean  that  over 
60.000  women  veterans  were  the  victims 
of  physical  sexual  abuse  while  in  mili- 
tary service. 

Moreover,  the  figures  indicate  that 
approximately  800.000  other  women 
may    have    experienced    a    nonphysical 
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form  of  sexual  harassment  and  some  of 
them  may  also  need  eounselin^r. 

Specialized  training  is  needed  to  help 
women  deal  with  the  lonR-term  psycho- 
logical conscQuences  of  sexual  abuse 
and  rape.  But  these  techniques  appar- 
ently have  not  yet  been  provided  to 
VA"s  mental  health  personnel  or  read- 
justment counseling  staff.  Instances 
have  been  reported  to  me  of  women  ac- 
tually being  refused  treatment. 

In  preparation  for  public  hearings 
June  30  and  July  2.  the  committee  staff 
is  conducting  a  survey  of  PTSD  [post- 
traumatic stress  disorder)  clinics  in 
the  VA.  Vet  Centers,  and  VA  Medical 
Centers  to  determine  the  number  of 
women  seeking  VA  assistance  for  sex- 
ual traumas  experienced  in  military 
service. 

We  are  also  consulting  widely  to  de- 
termine the  best  ways  to  provide  the 
needed  treatment  and  to  reach  out  to 
the  thousands  of  women  veterans  who 
may  need  counseling  or  treatment  but 
who  are  not  now  coming  to  the  VA. 
perhaps  because  they  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  they  will  not  get  what  they 
need  when  they  go  to  the  VA. 

Also,  I  have  offered  to  coordinate 
with  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  achieve  a  more  complete  un- 
derstanding of  these  matters  and  the 
most  effective  approaches  to  address- 
ing both  the  roots  of  the  problem  and 
the  long-term  consequences. 

Obviously,  the  problems  of  today's 
active  duty  personnel  become  the  prob- 
lems of  tomorrows  veterans. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  he  lescmded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SEN  ATI  1 1(  .\Ii  l^  .\m.\.\  S  SPEECH  TO 
THE  NATIONAL  PRESS  CLUB 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr  President,  a  remark- 
able Senator  made  a  remarkable 
speech  to  the  National  Press  Club  here 
in  Washington  on  June  5.  and  that 
same  Senator  made  a  remarkable  pre- 
diction some  years  ago.  I  will  just 
quote  a  few  lines  from  his  speech  to  the 
National  Press  Club.  Of  course.  I  am 
talking  about  the  highly  esteemed, 
very  able  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr 
MOYNIH.^N).  They  were  talking  about 
budget  deficits. 

•"The  first  thing  to  know  about  the 
budget  deficit  is  that  it  was  designed  to 
paralyze  domestic  policy." 

•That  It  was  designed,  "  Senator 
MOYNIHAN  said. 

I  can  testify  that  this  Is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend. The  policy  •starve  the  beast"  wa.s 
one  inside  formulation -was  put  in  place 
during  the  first  months  of  the  Reai^an  ad- 


ministralion.  n.ivirif;  tH-cn  jormuiaii'd  iiu' 
previous  autumn.  I  will  protect  my  sources, 
but  will  note  that  earl.v  on  I  pointed  this  out. 
No  one  believed  a  word  I  said. 

Senator  Moynih.an  then  went  on  the 
quote  Haynes  Johnson,  who  in  his  fine 
study  titled  'Sleepwalking  Through 
History.  America  in  the  Reagan 
Years,"  had  this  to  say; 

Haynes  Johnson  said: 

Moynihan  was  the  first  to  charRe  that  the 
Reagan  administration  "consciously  and  de- 
liberately brouKht  about"  higher  deficits  to 
force  congressional  domestic  cuts.  Moynihan 
was  denounced  and  then  proven  correct-  ex- 
cept that  cuts  to  achieve  balanced  budgets 
were  never  made,  and  deficits  ballooned  ever 
hlKher. 

I  will  not  read  further  from  the 
speech.  I  see  that  other  Senators  are  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  made  by  Senator 
Moynihan  to  the  National  Press  Club 
on  June  5.  1992  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Three  Conditions  of  Coherence  in  Foreign 

Policy 

tBy  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  i 

The  Press  Club  Record.  Volume  XLII.  No. 
21  no  less,  states  that  today  I  will  lay  out 
"some  Kuideposts  for  a  coherent  U.S  foreign 
policy  in  the  confusing  turmoil  of  a  post-So- 
viet world."  The  term  guidepost  Indicates  di- 
rections. I  would  ask  your  Indulgence  to  talk 
instead  about  conditions.  That  is  to  say.  the 
conditions  under  which  the  United  States 
can  advance  a  coherent  foreign  policy  in  the 
period  ahead  Among  these  are:  solvency, 
economic  stability,  openness. 

B.v  solvency  I  refer  to  the  budget  deficit 
which  is  now  s.vstemic  and  is  on  the  verge  of 
becoming  unstable.  Some  months  ago.  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  .Management  and 
Budget,  Mr  Darman.  testified  before  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  that  the  deficit  as  a  per- 
centage of  GNP  could  begin  to  compound 
later  in  this  decade.  This  morning  our  distin- 
guished Comptroller  General.  Charles  A. 
Bowsher.  reported  to  our  Subcommittee  on 
Deficits.  Debt  Management  and  Inter- 
national Debt  that  "current  taxing  and 
.spending  policies"  will  drive  the  deficit  to 
20.6  percent  of  GNP  by  2020.  He  uses  the  term 
•explode". 

This  would  effectively  Immobilize  the 
United  StAtes  in  much,  if  not  mo.st  aspects  of 
world  affairs  This  pattern  is  already  in  evi- 
dence. The  lead  story  in  this  mornings  New 
York  Times  has  this  headline:  'White  House 
Snubs  U.S.  Envoy  s  Plea  To  Sign  Rio  Treaty; 
Delegate  Gets  a  'Flat  No";  Environmental 
Chief  Declares  American  Stand  Is  'Major 
Subject"  of  Concern  •■ 

The  offlead.  this  one:  "Bill  To  Aid  Former 
Soviet  Lands  Is  Stuck  in  Capitol  Hill  Quag- 
mire; Domestic  Issues  and  Elections  Block 
Momentum."' 

Both  stories  deal  with  economic  develop- 
ment; both  reflect  the  "post-Soviet""  nature 
of  foreign  policy,  which  is  that  Increasingly 
it  is  made  of  issues  that  formerly  were  al- 
most exclusively  within  the  realm  of  domes- 
tic policy  This  trend  has  been  going  on  for 
a  century  It  was  simpl.v  overshadowed  and 
somewhat  interrupted  by  the  cold  war. 

The  first  thing  to  know  about  the  budget 
deficit  is  that  it  was  designed  to  paralyze  do- 
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mestic  policy.  I  can  lcstii>  ■lIi.u  this  is  dif- 
ficult to  comprehend  The  policy  •starve 
the  l>east"'  was  one  inside  formulation  — was 
put  In  place  during  the  first  months  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  having  been  formu- 
lated the  previous  autumn.  I  will  protect  my 
sources,  but  will  note  that  early  on  1  pointed 
this  out.  No  one  believed  a  word  I  said.  In  his 
fine  study.  Sleepualkmg  Through  History. 
Amerua  m  the  Reagan  Years.  Haynes  .Johnson 
is  most  emphatic  and  most  generous  in  this 
regard. 

•Moynihan  was  the  first  to  charge  that  the 
Reagan  administration  •consciously  and  de- 
liberately brought  about"  higher  deficits  to 
force  congressional  domestic  cuts.  Moynihan 
was  denounced  and  then  proven  correct— ex- 
cept that  cuts  to  achieve  balanced  budgets 
were  never  made,  and  deficits  ballooned  even 
higher  •■ 

In  fairness  to  Stockman,  in  time  he  did  re- 
alize that  the  conspiracy  to  subvert  the  proc- 
esses of  democratic  government  was  not 
working.  Here  are  passages  from  his  memoir. 
The  Triumph  of  Politics  Why  the  Reagan  Revo- 
lution Failed,  published  in  1986.  At  its  1980 
convention,  the  Republican  party  had  en- 
dorsed both  a  30-percent  tax  cut  and  a  radi- 
cal reduction  in  business  taxes  to  be  brought 
about  by  collapsing  depreciation  schedules 
into  three  categories  of  ten.  five,  and  three 
years.  Stockman  states: 

"1  discovered  thai  to  balance  the  budget 
we  would  need  huge  spending  cuts  too — more 
than  $100  billion  per  year.  The  fabled  revenue 
feedback  of  the  Laffer  curve  had  thus  slid 
into  the  grave  of  fiscal  mythology  forty  days 
after  the  supp-side  banner  had  been  hoisted 
by  at  the  GOP  convention. 

•These  dramatic  changes  in  both  my  com- 
prehension of  budget  estimating  and  the  true 
fiscal  math  of  the  supply-side  budget  pro- 
gram occurred  almost  overnight.  That 
should  have  been  cause  for  second  thoughts 
and  reassessment  of  the  whole  proposition. 

•But  it  didnt  happen  that  way. 

"At  the  time,  the  prospect  of  needing  well 
over  $100  billion  In  domestic  spending  cuts  to 
keep  the  Republican  budget  in  equilibrium 
appeared  more  as  an  opportunity  than  as  a 
roadblock.  Once  Governor  Reagan  got  an 
electoral  mandate  for  Kemp-Roth  and  10  5-3. 
then  we  would  have  the  Second  Republic's 
craven  politicians  pinned  to  the  wall.  They 
would  have  to  dismantle  its  bloated,  waste- 
ful, and  unjust  spending  enterprises— or  risk 
national  ruin. 

"The  idea  of  a  real  fiscal  revolution,  a 
frontal  attack  on  the  welfare  stale,  was  be- 
ginning to  seem  more  and  more  plausible." 

It  would  not  be  easy  work.  Revolutions 
rarely  are.  Election  night  over.  Stockman 
went  home  for  four  hours  sleep.  •Tomorrow, 
the  revolution  would  begin.""  Mind,  however. 
"The  supply-side  economic  policy  revolu- 
tion could  add  up  only  if  deep  dents  were 
kicked  in  the  side  of  the  welfare  state.  This 
meant  remaining  in  the  political  trenches 
year  after  year  until  the  middle  of  the  dec- 
ade The  work  of  shrinking  back  the  spend- 
ing boundaries  of  the  stAte  had  to  proceed  in 
tandem  with  the  automatic  fall  of  its  reve- 
nue claim  on  the  national  economy,  as  the 
multlyear  tax  cuts  achieved  full  maturity." 

Enter,  alas,  the  politicians. 

"The  Cabinet  was  not  disposed  to  that  kind 
of  patient  attack  on  spending  .  .  .  The 
President  never  had  the  foggiest  notion." 

Stockman  now  states  that  not  to  have  an- 
ticipated such  a  response  was  a  failing  on  his 
part.  But  at  the  time,  he  saw  it  entirely  as 
a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  politicians.  In  his 
zeal,  and  It  shines  through  his  memoir,  he 
could  not  imagine  that  they  would  not  do 
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vi.ti<i'L  he  hrtU  made  it  necessary  for  them  to 
do. 

•'The  success  of  the  Reagan  Revolution  de- 
pended upon  the  willingness  of  the  politi- 
cians to  turn  against  their  own  handiwork— 
the  bloated  budget  of  the  American  welfare 
state.  Why  would  they  do  this?  Because  they 
had  to!  In  the  final  analysis.  I  had  made  fis- 
cal necessity  the  mother  of  political  inven- 
tion." 

The  hell  he  had.  Defense  spending  kept  ris- 
ing—the cold  war  was  seen  to  be  intensify- 
ing—and most  domestic  cuts  just  didnt  hap- 
pen. He  would  write  that  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's refusal  to  accept  the  need  for  new 
revenues  when  the  need  laecame  obvious 
"'was  a  willful  act  of  ignorance  and  grotesque 
irresponsibility."  He  concludes:  •In  the  en- 
tire twentieth-century  history  of  the  nation 
there  has  been  nothing  to  rival  it.'^  This  is 
correct.  But  observe  that  there  was  no  cost. 
In  1984.  1  spoke  to  the  Commonwealth  Club 
of  California— two  years  before  Stockmans 
confessions— and  put  it  this  way. 

"■.  .  .  As  no  political  generation  in  history, 
ours  may  turn  out  to  be  one  that  squandered 
the  natlon"s  past,  and  paralyzed  its  future. 
and  never  noticed  either." 

No  one  understood  a  word  of  this.  But  even 
I  did  not  think  it  would  grow  so  bad  that  we 
would  end  up  willing  to  debase  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  rather  than  face  up 
to  what  we  have  done  to  ourselves.  For  the 
deficit  is  not  systemic.  it"s  simply  the  after- 
math cf  a  failed  attempt  by  young  radicals 
to  change  the  way  .\merica  governs  itself. 
How  did  Stockman  put  It?  To  make  "•fiscal 
necessity  the  mother  of  political  invention. '" 

I  do  not  think  we  will  ever  understand 
what  we  did  and  so  I  do  not  think  this  condi- 
tion of  coherence  will  be  met. 

A  second  condition  of  coherence  is  eco- 
nomic stability.  Here  I  can  be  brief.  With  the 
end  of  the  cold  war.  we  enter  fully  into  an 
age  of  persistent  downward  pressure  on  the 
wages  of  American  workers.  This  has  been 
happening  for  a  generation  now.  following 
exactly  the  expansion  of  world  trade.  .Aver- 
age weekly  earnings  in  the  United  States 
today  are  lower  than  the  week  President  Ei- 
senhower left  office.  This  will  soon,  or  is  al- 
ready phasing  into  a  downward  pressure  on 
employment  itself. 

This  is  easily  enough  explained.  .\t  mid- 
century,  the  United  States  had  a  huge  pro- 
portion of  world  manufacturing  capacity. 
Accordingly.  American  workers  were  in  a 
monopsonist  position;  manufacturers  had  no 
choice  but  to  buy  their  labor.  There  are  now. 
what?,  forty  choices  in  terms  of  manufactur- 
ing economies  around  the  world.  Roger  E. 
Brinner  of  DRl  McGraw-Hill  writes  that  •'In- 
creasing free  trade  with  the  developing  world 
IS  creating  tremendous  stress  in  the  mature 
industrial  economies:  the  opportunity  to 
move  production  and  assembly  technologies 
abroad  removes  a  previously  captive  privi- 
lege from  the  manufacturing  workers  of  the 
U.S. ••—and  note  this— "Japan  and  Europe. 
The  NAFTA  and  EC  expansion  point  to  ex- 
tended trends  in  this  direction. "•  Semi- 
skilled labor  is  now  in  gross  over-supply 
world-wide,  thus  manufacturing  wages  will 
be  held  down  and  income  distribution  will 
tend  to  become  even  more  skewed.  This  has 
been  shown  in  a  recent  paper  by  Steven  J. 
Davis  of  the  University  of  Chicago  School  of 
Business.  Investigating  movements  in  rel- 
ative wages  and  wage  inequality  across  thir- 
teen of  the  world's  major  economies  he  finds: 

"Most  advanced  Industrialized  economies 
show  increase,  often  large,  in  wage  inequal- 
ity during  the  1980s;  none  show  declining 
wage  Inequality.  In  contrast,  three  of  four 


middle  income  countries  considered  here 
show  sharply  declining  wage  inequalii.v  dur- 
ing the  1980s.  ■ 

This  finding,  of  course,  is  also  turning  up 
in  government  studies  here  in  Washington, 
but  the  results  will  be  fudged  until  Novem- 
ber. No  matter,  the  trend  will  be  with  us  in- 
definitely. 

Brinner  writes  that  there  are.  accordingly. 
three  options.  Two  lazy:  ■greater  trade  pro- 
tectionism and  intensely  progressive  tax- 
ation welfare  systems."'  The  alternative,  to 
upgrade  the  competitiveness  of  the  threat- 
ened workers  and  their  production  facilities 
is  surely  within  the  range  of  possibility.  But 
our  political  system  is  not  now  turning  in 
this  direction.  Again,  we  must  wait  until  No- 
vember to  see. 

A  third  condition  of  coherence  is  openness. 
by  which  I  mean  an  end  to  the  secrecy  sys- 
tem that  developed  over  a  half-century  of 
war  and  the  prospect  of  war.  For  a  period  I 
hoped  that  the  end  of  the  Soviet  system 
might  bring  an  end  to  Its  mirror  image  here 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  not.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  it  will  not. 

I  have  spoken  before  of  this  matter,  and 
don't  wish  to  become  repetitive.  To  the  con- 
trary. I  will  use  the  occasion  to  be  done  with 
the  subject. 

Accordingly.  I  will  say  it  one  last  time. 
For  forty  years  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  told  the  President  of  the  United 
States  everything  there  was  to  know  about 
the  Soviet  Union  save  the  detail  that  it  was 
heading  for  internal  collapse.  The  Agency 
sa.vs  this  is  not  so.  The  President,  a  former 
head  of  the  Agency,  agrees.  The  relevant 
Congressional  committees  do  not  disagree. 
And  there  the  matter  rests. 

The  failure,  as  best  I  can  puzzle  it  out.  has 
two  sources.  First,  a  huge  exaggeration  of 
Soviet  economic  growth.  Starting  with  the 
Galther  Commission  of  1957  the  intelligence 
community  pretty  much  stuck  to  a  projec- 
tion which  (in  the  specific  case  of  the 
Gaither  Commission)  would  have  the  Soviet 
GNP  surpass  the  U.S. — next  year. 

Here  is  Allen  Dulles  in  1959: 

"|W]e  should  frankly  face  up  to  the  very 
sobering  implications  of  the  Soviet  economic 
program  and  the  striking  progress  they  have 
made  over  the  last  decade.  ...  If  the  Soviet 
industrial  growth  rate  persists  at  8  or  9  per- 
cent per  annum  over  the  next  decade,  as  is 
forecast,  the  gap  between  our  two  economies 
by  1970  will  be  dangerously  narrowed  unless 
our  own  Industrial  growth  rate  is  substan- 
tiall.v  increased  from  the  present  pace." 

Let  me  note  that  James  Schlesinger 
thought  this  was  nonsense  at  the  time  and 
said  so.  I  recall  Wall  Rostow  remarking  in 
1961  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  "six  percent 
forever""  persons— that  being  the  more  sober 
"community""  consensus,  although  still 
wrong.  But  here  is  one  D.C.I  testifving  in 
1979: 

"The  USSR  enters  this  period  of  slowing 
growth  with  a  per  capita  national  output 
...  in  the  same  league  with  .  .  .  the  UK.  and 
Japan." 

Two  years  before  we  will  count  down  the 
CIA  reported  per  capita  GNP  in  East  Ger- 
many higher  than  in  West  Germany! 

A  second  source  of  intelligence  failure  is 
more  elusive  but  possibly  more  significant. 
As  the  cold  war  went  on  and  on  and  on.  be- 
came routinized.  the  intelligence  community 
touch  with  the  ideological  origins  of  the  con- 
flict. Namely,  that  a  significant  portion  of 
world  opinion  believed  that  communism  was 
correct  and  that  world  communism  was  inev- 
itable. In  a  succession  of  shocks,  going  as  far 
back  as  the  Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact  of  1939. 


this  belief  died.  This  was  clear  by  trie  i970s. 
In  1979,  in  Seusueek  1  wrote  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  break  up  in  the  1980s.  By  the 
time  the  1980s  arrived,  you  would  have 
thought  the  signs  were  unmistakable.  Not 
so. 

All  honor  then  to  Admiral  Stansfield  Turn- 
er. D.C.I,  under  President  Carter  In  a  For- 
eign Affairs  article  last  winter,  he  wrote  of 
the  "enormity""  of  the  failure  of  the  intel- 
ligence community  to  see  what  was  coming: 

"We  should  not  gloss  over  the  enormity  of 
this  failure  to  forecast  the  magnitude  of  the 
Soviet  crisis.  ...  I  never  heard  a  suggestion 
from  the  CIA.  or  the  intelligence  arms  of  the 
departments  of  defense  of  state,  that  numer- 
•ous  Soviets  recognized  a  growing,  systemic 
economic  problem.  ...  On  this  one.  the  cor- 
porate view  missed  by  a  mile." 

It  happened  on  his  watch,  he  says.  And  on 
others".  Albeit.  "Today  we  hear  some  revi- 
sionist rumblings  that  the  CIA  did  in  fact  see 
the  Soviet  collapse  emerging  after  all.^'  The 
revisionists  have  prevailed,  period. 

To  go  back  for  a  moment  to  source  of  fail- 
ure, just  this  week  I  was  talking  with  a 
former  senior  intelligence  officer  of  the  high- 
est rank,  who  retired  in  1987.  He  too  was  puz- 
zled. He  recalled  Soviet  defectors  who 
"would  tell  us  in  anguished  terms  that  the 
system  was  collapsing.""  So  what?  What  "we 
were  doing  was  counting  missiles.""  Tech- 
nique had  triumphed  over  politics.  He  con- 
cluded, wistfully.  "When  I  retired  there  was 
not  a  single  pc-son  in  Washington  who  would 
have  believed  that  the  wall  would  come  down 
in  1989.  If  I  had  suggested  it  might,  they 
would  have  packed  me  off  to  St.  Eliza- 
beth's." 

George  F.  Kennan  had  seen  that  a  policy  of 
containment  directed  against  Stalin's 
U.S.S.R.  required,  as  he  later  wrote,  "an  ade- 
quate balance  of  opposing  power,  primarily 
political  (because  that  was  where  the  threat 
was  I  but  also,  in  a  defensive  sense,  military. 
A  routinized.  apolitical  intelligence  commu- 
nity gradually  lost  sight  of  the  primacy  of 
politics.  The  time  came  when  the  political 
power  of  the  Soviet  Union  had  all  but  van- 
ished. Our  intelligence  community  missed  it 
altogether. 

Does  this  matter?  Of  course,  it  matters. 
One  of  the  reasons  we  are  on  the  verge  of  in- 
solvency is  that  our  Presidents  were  per- 
suaded that  we  might  have  to  stand  off  the 
Russians  at  Harlingen.  Texas,  and  that  no 
expense  was  too  great  to  prevent  another 
Alamo.  But  more.  Secrecy  Is  to  government 
what  clogged  arteries  are  to  the  heart.  Infor- 
mation ceases  to  flow.  Instability  com- 
mences. It  will  seem  hard  to  believe  but  22 
years  ago.  Frederick  Seitz  sometime  presi- 
dent of  Rockefeller  University,  chaired  the 
Defense  Science  Board  Task  Force  on  Se- 
crecy which  declared  that  we  would  be  better 
off  if  we  put  an  end  to  classification  alto- 
gether and  on  our  own.  Here  is  the  summary: 

•'1.  The  Task  Force  considered  the  matter 
of  classification  from  several  viewpoints; 
however,  it  focused  its  main  attention  on  the 
classification  of  scientific  and  technical  in- 
formation. 

"2.  The  Task  Force  noted  that  it  is  un- 
likely that  classified  information  will  re- 
main secure  for  periods  as  long  as  five  years. 
and  it  is  more  reasonable  to  assume  that  it 
will  become  known  by  others  in  periods  as 
short  as  one  year  through  independent  dis- 
covery, clandestine  disclosure  or  other 
means. 

"3.  The  Task  Force  noted  that  the  classi- 
fication of  information  has  both  negative  as 
well  as  positive  aspects.  On  the  negative 
side,  m  addition  to  the  dollar  costs  of  operat- 
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inK  under  Londltions  of  classiftcatlon  and  uf 
maintaining  oar  information  security  sys- 
tem, classification  establishes  barriers  be- 
tween nations,  creates  areas  of  uncertainty 
in  the  public  mind  on  policy  Issues,  and  im- 
pedes the  flow  of  useful  Information  within 
our  own  country  as  well  as  abroad. 

•4.  The  Task  Force  noted  that  more  miftht 
be  Rained  than  lost  If  our  nation  were  to 
adopt— unilaterally,  if  necessary-a  policy  of 
complete  openness  in  all  areas  of  informa- 
tion, but  agreed  that  in  spite  of  the  creal  ad- 
vantages that  might  accrue  from  such  a  pol- 
icy, it  is  not  a  practical  proposal  at  the 
present  time." 

But  to  say  again,  this  is  not  likely  to  hap- 
pen, a  vast  secrecy  system  remains  in  place, 
with  a  vast  budget  that  is  also  secret.  It  is 
hugely  prone  to  error,  and  is  now  confirmed 
in  the  thought  that  it  never  makes  misuikes 
All  in  all.  then,  there  is  not  much  prospect 
of  coherence  in  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  1  have  an- 
other item  which  I  wish  to  place  in  the 
Record.  This  comes  from  the  Washinf?- 
ton  Post  of  Wednesday,  yesterday. 
June  10.  1992.  It  is  titled.  "A  Seasoned 
Argument."  by  Robert  H.  Bork. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  would  be 
well  worth  the  lime  of  Senators  and 
House  Members  who  miiy  not  have  read 
this  article  to  take  the  time  and  read 
it  in  its  entirety,  1  would  do  so  myself, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  impose  on  other 
Senators  at  this  point. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  which  is  actually 
a  letter,  a  July  10.  1990.  letter,  from 
former  Supreme  Court  nominee  and 
Appeals  Court  Judge  Robert  Bork.  to 
Speaker  of  the  House  Thom.\s  Foley. 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Seasoned  Argu.ment 
(Two  years  ago.  the  House  was  considering 
a  balanced  budget  amendment  very  similar 
to  the  one  it  votes  on  this  week.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  July  10.  1990.  letter  from  former  Su- 
preme Court  nominee  and  appeals  court 
Judge  Robert  H.  Bork  to  Speaker  of  the 
House  Thomas  F.  Foley,  in  which  he  presents 
his  arguments  against  the  amendment:  i 

Dear  Mr  Speaker:  I  write  to  express  my 
opposition  to  House  .Joint  Resolution  268. 
"Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  provide  for  a  balanced  budget  for  the 
United  States  Government  and  for  greater 
accountability  in  the  enactment  of  tax  legis- 
lation.' Though  I  agree  that  government 
spending  is  a  serious  problem.  H.J.  Res.  268 
seems  to  me  a  thoroughly  ill-conceived  pro- 
posal for  several  reasons. 

1.  The  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
Is  unlikely  to  t>e  effective  in  controlling  any 
Congress  that  wishes  to  spend  money.  Gov- 
ernment has  wa.vs  of  using  society's  wealth 
that  do  not  depend  upon  taxation,  borrow- 
ing, or  inflation  The  most  obvious  is  regula- 
tion. Government  need  spend  nothing  on  a 
program  if  it  can  find  groups  in  the  private 
sector  that  can  be  made  to  spend  their  own 
funds  Much  of  the  heavy  expenditure  of 
funds  to  give  us  clean  air  or  occupational 
safety,  for  example,  does  not  appear  in  any 
governmental  budget  and  requires  neither 
taxing  nor  governmental  spending  Industry 
Is  simply  required  to  use  its  own  funds.  That 
Uychnique  could  be  used  with  respect  to  a  va- 
riety of  programs  such  as  health  care   The 


eflCLl  uf  diVfrting  society  s  ivsources  to  kov- 
ernmental  purposes  would  be  the  same  as  an 
increase  in  taxation,  except  that  It  would  be 
less  equitable  because  the  burden  would  be 
borne  by  particular  segments  of  the  society 
rather  than  by  all  subject  to  taxation. 

It  may  be  o'-jected  that  this  is  too  cynical 
a  view  of  Congress.  That  Is  not  a  valid  objec- 
tion. H.J.  Res.  268  itself  rests  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Congress  will  not  behave  respon- 
sibly in  the  absence  of  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

2.  The  provisions  of  the  amendment  could 
also  be  rendered  ineffective  by  an  estimate 
of  total  receipts  for  a  fiscal  year  that  was 
too  optimistic.  Excessive  optimism  about  fu- 
ture revenues  is  a  phenomenon  that  has  been 
known  to  happen  before  in  government. 

3.  If.  as  a  result  of  over-optimistic  esti- 
mates of  receipts,  outlays  outran  revenues. 
it  is  not  clear  what  remedies  would  be  avail- 
able. Given  the  proposal's  restrictions  on 
debt  increases,  it  may  be  that  the  result 
would  be  some  defaults  by  the  United  States. 

4  The  proposed  amendment  specifies  no 
enforcement  procedures  in  the  event  of  its 
violation.  The  operation  of  the  budget  and 
appropriations  process  is  highly  complex, 
and  it  is  likely  that  disagreements  will  arise 
as  to  whether  the  amendment  has  been  com- 
plied with.  It  may  be  thought  that  the 
amendment  can  be  enforced,  as  many  other 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  are.  by  law- 
suits. That  is  either  a  vain  hope  or  a  dismal 
prospect. 

The  hope  may  be  vain  because  the  courts, 
including  the  Supreme  Court,  have  routinely 
denied  standing  to  those  suing  in  the  capac- 
ity of  taxpayers  or  citizens.  Thus,  the 
amendment  might  well  prove  to  be  nothing 
more  than  an  unenforceable  exhortation  ad- 
dressed to  Congress.  That  would  demean  the 
Constitution  and  increase  the  cynicism  of 
those  Americans  who  had  expected  the 
amendment  to  cure  an  urgent  problem. 

If  the  courts  allowed  taxpayer  standing  in 
view  of  the  special  nature  of  this  amend- 
ment, or  if  the  courts  decided  to  allow  stand- 
ing to  members  of  Congress,  the  results 
might  be  even  worse  than  no  judicial  en- 
forcement. Scores  of  hundreds  of  suits  might 
be  filed  in  federal  district  courts  around  the 
country.  Many  of  these  suits  would  be  found- 
ed on  different  theories  of  how  the  amend- 
ment had  been  violated.  The  confusion,  not 
to  mention  the  burden  on  the  court  system, 
would  be  enormous.  Nothing  would  be  set- 
tled, moreover,  until  one  or  more  of  such  ac- 
tions finally  reached  the  Supreme  Court. 
That  means  we  could  expect  a  decision  about 
fiscal  year  1992.  for  example,  no  earlier  than 
fiscal  year  1997.  Nor  is  it  at  all  clear  what 
could  be  done  if  the  court  found  that  the 
amendment  had  been  violated  five  years  ear- 
lier. 

There  seems  to  be  two  possibilities.  The 
court  could,  exercising  its  powers  newly 
found  in  Misxnun  v.  Jenkins,  order  Congress 
to  Increase  taxes  to  cover  prior  expenditures. 
Alternatively,  the  court  could  begin  to  cut 
spending  programs  in  the  current  year  to 
produce  a  surplus  adequate  to  cover  the 
overspending  of  the  year  under  review.  Ei- 
ther way,  the  judiciary  would  have  effec- 
tively assumed  a  considerable  degree  of  con- 
trol over  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  United 
States.  Supervision  would  be  continuous 
since  lawsuits  could  be  expected  every  -fiscal 
year.  That  outcome  cannot  be  desired  by 
anyone,  including  the  courts. 

Despite  the  urgency  of  the  problem  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  seeks  to 
address,    for    the    reasons    given,    the    cure 


seems  likely  to  be  either  ineffective  or  dam 
aging,  and  perhaps  both. 
Yours  truly. 

Robert  h.  Bork. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 
Mr.  GORTON  .iddressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRK.SIUING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized  to 
speak  under  the  previous  order  up  to  20 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized. 
Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
(The  remarks  of  Mi-.  Gohton  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  312  are  located  in  today  s 
Record  under  "Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  WARNER.  .Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous  consent 
request?  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  be  per- 
mitted, as  in  morning  business,  to 
speak  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes,  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  identified  as  cosponsors. 

I  wish  to  identify  myself  as  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDINT;  (iFFICER.  Is  there 
objection',' 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  iight  to  object,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  at  11:45.  we  are  to 
go  into  consideration  of  S.  55. 

It  is  also  my  understanding— I  think 
we  had  indicated  to  Members  on  the 
other  side  there  are  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators on  this  side  who  wish  to  speak  on 
that  issue.  There  are  limitations  of 
time  today. 

If  the  5  minutes,  or  whatever  time  is 
needed  over  there,  is  to  be  taken  from 
Senator  H.\TCH"s  time.  I  certainly  have 
no  objection.  But  I  do  not  feel  we  have 
the  luxury  of  enough  time. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  there  are  just  three  of  us  who 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  con- 
stitutional amendment.  Would  that  se- 
verely restrict? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM,  On  Senator 
HATCH'S  time"' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Will  the 
Senator  modify  his  request? 

.Mr,  WARNER.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  the  floor  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request.  I  want  to  ac- 
commodate everyone. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Delaware  able  to 
respond  on  behalf  of  Senator  HATCH? 
Mr.  ROTH   No:  I  am  not. 
Mr,   WARNER.   I  would  be  presump- 
tuous. We  have  not  as  yet  consulted 
with  Senator  H.^TCH, 

This  special  order  still  has  how  many 
minutes  to  run.  Mr.  President.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes  and  forty-eight  seconds, 

Mr,  METZENBAUM.  Two  minutes  for 
each  Senator? 

Mr,  W.^RNER,  It  is  my  understand- 
ing there  is  a  20-minute  special  order. 


on  which  there  are  2  minutes  and  a 
fraction  left. 

It  was  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  to  ask  for  an  additional 
5  minutes  within  which  to  accommo- 
date the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  and  possibly  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Mi.ssouri, 

.And  then  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
would  have  the  lemainiler  of  the  20- 
mmute  ordei'',' 

.Mr.  Mc-CONNELL.  Will  the  Senator 
fi'om  Virginia  yield''  Since  we  are  using 
up  the  time,  as  the  principal  cosponsor 
of  the  Gorton  amendment  I  would  like 
to  come  next,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  WARNER.  In  no  way  was  the 
Senator  fiom  Virginia  trying  to  evade 
that.  I  will  withdraw  the  i-equest. 

The  I'RESiniNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection'.' 

Mr.  .METZENBAUM    Objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington has  the  floor. 

Mr  GORTON.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  has  vielded  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr,  McCONNELL,  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
•Uor  from  Kentucky,  the  Senator  from 
Missoui'i.  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia be  granted  5  minutes  each  of  Sen- 
ator Hatch's  time  on  the  bill  at  this 
particular  juncture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKK  Is  there 
objection',' 

Mr.  ROTH,  .Mr  President,  I  am  to  be 
yielded  5  minutes  from  Orri.n  Hatch,  If 
you  would  just  add  my  name  to  the 
end** 

-Mr  McCONNELL  An<i  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  an  aiiditional  5  min- 
utes. 

The  1'K1-:siI)INC;  OFFICLK.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion. It  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  mav  proceed. 

Mr.  McCONNELL,  I  thank  the  Chair, 

(The  remarks  of  Mr,  McConnell,  Mr, 
Bond,  and  Mr,  War.n'ER  pertaining  to 
the  introduction  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 312  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  "Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 


DEFENSE  TRANSITION  IN  THE 
AMERICAN  ECONOMY 

Mr,  .METZENBAUM.  Mi.  President. 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  task  force 
on  defense  conversion.  I  wish  to  join 
my  colleagues  who  spoke  so  cloijuently 
on  this  important  issue  yesterday. 

It  is  time  that  we  in  Government 
took  steps  to  develop  a  compi'ehensive 
plan  to  aid  workers  who  have  been,  and 
those  who  will  be.  adversely  affected  by 
reductions  in  spending  for  national  de- 
fense. According  to  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment.  350.000  defense 
workers  will  lose  their  jobs  every  year 
between  now  and  1997, 

I  want  to  commend  our  colleague 
from  Arkansas  for  chairing  the  Senate 


Democratic  defense  conversion  task 
force.  It  is  largely  through  his  leader- 
ship that  we  have  produced  a  set  of 
solid  recommendations  on  how  to  less- 
en the  burden  of  defense  conversion  on 
workers  and  communities  throughout 
the  country.  These  recommendations 
include  investing  in  additional  retrain- 
ing efforts;  capital  assistance  for  busi- 
nesses wishing  to  convert  to  civilian 
production:  assistance  to  communities 
hard  hit  by  base  closings:  and  improve- 
ments in  developing  commercial  appli- 
cations for  defense-funded  research  and 
development. 

While  the  task  force's  recommenda- 
tions cover  a  broad  range  of  retraining 
and  reinvestment  issues,  it  is  by  no 
mean^  an  exhaustive  study  of  what 
ought  tu  be  done.  We  were  constrained 
by  what  the  task  force  believed  could 
reasonably  be  accomplished  given  the 
tremendous  budget  deficit  we  face 
today, 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
the  efforts  being  made  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  with  respect  to  defense 
conversion,  I  understand  a  Republican 
task  force,  chaired  by  Senator  Rud.ma.n. 
is  studying  the  issue,  and  I  am  looking 
forward  to  having  their  recommenda- 
tions. 

In  addition,  I  understand  the  Presi- 
dent has  produced  an  outline  for  de- 
fense adjustment,  although  I  must 
admit.  I  have  some  reservations  about 
his  plans.  They  are  largely  restate- 
ments of  proposals  he  made  in  his  1993 
budget,  and  some  of  the  spending  in- 
volves releasing  funds  that  Congress  al- 
ready appropriated  Nevertheless,  I  am 
pleased  that  there  is  recognition  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  conversion 
from  defense  to  civilian  pi'oduction  is  a 
reality  that  we  must  address, 

Mr,  President.  I  look  forward  to  con- 
tinuing our  work  in  this  area.  Given 
the  wideranging  support  foi'  legisla- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  m  Congress 
and  our  friends  in  the  White  House  to 
place  this  issue  at  the  top  of  the  prior- 
ity list  this  year, 

I  yield  the  floor. 


TODAY'S  ■BOXSCORE"  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  DEBT 

.Mi\  CRAIG.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Hei-.ms  is  in  North  Carolina 
recuperating  following  heart  surgery, 
and  he  has  asked  me  to  submit  for  the 
Record  each  day  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 
sion what  the  Senator  calls  the  "Con- 
gressional Irresponsibility  Boxscore" 

The  information  is  provided  to  me  by 
the  staff  of  Senator  Helm.s.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  instituted 
this  daily  report  on  February  26. 

The  Federal  debt  run  up  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  stood  at  53.940.424,414.165.77, 
as  of  the  close  of  business  on  Tuesday, 
June  9.  1992. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  owes  S15.340.81  — 
thanks  to  the  big  spenders  in  Congress 


for  the  past  half  century.  Paying  the 
interest  on  this  massive  debt,  averaged 
out,  amounts  to  $1,127,85  per  year  for 
each  man.  woman,  and  child  in  Amer- 
ica—or. to  look  at  it  another  way.  for 
each  family  of  four,  the  tab— to  pay  the 
interest  alone — comes  to  $4,511.40  per 
year. 


GERNIAN  DAY  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

Mr.  SPECTER  Mr.  President.  Ed- 
ward Rendell.  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  has  proclaimed  Sunday. 
June  14.  1992.  as  "German  Day"  in 
Philadelphia. 

From  1830  to  1930.  nearly  6  million 
Geimans  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  and  became  an  integral  part  of 
its  ethnic  fabric.  Through  their  indus- 
triousness.  they  converted  a  virgin  wil- 
derness into  fertile  farmland.  Their 
hard  work  and  ingenuity  contributed 
greatly  to  the  development  of  numer- 
ous industries,  including  steelmaking. 
lumbering,  food  processing,  brewing 
and  the  creation  of  electrical  appli- 
ances. 

In  addition  to  their  many  contribu- 
tions to  agriculture  and  industry.  Ger- 
man-Americans have  also  added  im- 
measurably to  the  cultural  diversity  of 
the  United  States.  Those  who  have 
made  noteworthy  contributions  include 
Gen.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  von  Steuben, 
who  converted  George  Washington's 
Revolutionary  Army  from  a  demor- 
alized group  at  Valley  Forge  into  a 
first-rate  fighting  force;  Walter 
Damrosch.  one  of  the  founding  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra; Albert  Bierstadt.  an  insightful 
political  cartoonist;  and  Thomas  Nast. 
who  first  designated  the  donkey  and 
the  elephant  as  symbols  for  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  parties. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  German- 
.Americans  reside  in  my  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  first  of  these  came  over 
almost  300  years  ago  on  October  6.  1683 
to  establish  a  settlement  in  Philadel- 
phia, today  known  as  Germantown. 
Residents  of  the  Philadelphia  area  will 
be  taking  part  in  the  city's  annual 
celebration  of  "German  Day"  this  com- 
ing Sunday  at  the  Erzebirge  Club  in 
Warminster.  PA. 

It  is  therefore  fitting  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  recognize  the  many  contribu- 
tions of  German-Americans  to  our  Na- 
tion's greatness  and  to  wish  every  suc- 
cess to  the  'German  Day"  celebration 
in  Philadelphia. 


FRANCIS  HOPKINSON 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
this  weekend,  we  will  celebrate  Flag 
Day  and  I  rise  today  to  recognize  the 
special  contributions  of  an  extraor- 
dinary New  Jerseyan  who  helped  to 
shape  our  Nation's  history  and  has  a 
special  connection  to  our  flag.  Mr. 
Francis  Hopkinson  was  the  designer  of 
the    unofficial    American    flag,    which 
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served  as  the  model  for  today's  Amer- 
ican flad  Hopkinson  was  also  a  slijner 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
creator  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United 
States  and  the  New  Jersey  State  seal. 

Born  in  1737,  Hopkinson  had  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  and  work  with  the 
outstandini?  individuals  of  his  time  in- 
cludinK  George  Washin^fton,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  Benjamin  West.  His  cre- 
ative mind  lead  him  to  many  accom- 
plishments in  the  areas  of  music,  art. 
and  literature.  He  wrote  the  cantata. 
•Temple  of  Minerva."  which  is  credited 
as  the  first  American  attempt  at  opera. 
While  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Con^rress.  Hopkinson  created  carica- 
tures of  his  coUea^rues  and  became 
noted  for  his  ability  to  make  crayon 
portraits  and  heraldic  emblems.  Per- 
haps Hopkinson's  most  important  con- 
tributions were  his  writint?s.  He  wrote 
poems  and  satirical  essays  that  roused 
the  patriot  cause  and  ridiculed  the 
British.  His  best  known  work  is  'The 
Battle  of  the  Kei?s"'  which  details  the 
day  the  British  looted  his  house.  These 
writings  were  widely  circulated  and 
added  fire  to  the  spirit  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

Although  historians  cite  strong  evi- 
dence that  indicates  Hopkinson  was 
the  designer  of  the  official  American 
flag,  he  has  not  been  given  the  credit 
he  deserves.  While  Betsy  Ross  may 
have  produced  the  flag,  strong  evidence 
indicates  that  she  did  not  design  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  After  designing  the 
American  flag,  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
United  States  and  various  other  Gov- 
ernment emblems.  Hopkins  requested 
payment  for  his  services  in  the  form  of 
"a  Quarter  Cask  of  the  Public  Wine 
*  *  *  for  these  Labours  of  Fancy."  Con- 
gress turned  him  down  on  the  assump- 
tion that  as  a  public  servant,  these 
tasks  were  a  part  of  his  Job  require- 
ments. Through  his  caricature  work. 
Hopkinson  had  gained  a  few  enemies  in 
Congress  who  refused  to  give  him  cred- 
it for  his  contributions  and  creativity. 

Francis  Hopkinson  went  on  to  be- 
come a  Federal  circuit  judge  until  he 
died  from  apoplex.v  at  the  age  of  53.  He 
is  buried  at  the  Christ  Church  burial 
ground.  Today.  his  house  in 
Bordentown  is  on  the  National  Reg- 
ister of  Historic  Places. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  ironic  that  not 
one  school  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey- 
bears  Hopkinson's  name.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, there  are  also  no  streets  named 
in  his  honor.  Fi'ancis  Hopkinson  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  celebrating  and  fight- 
ing for  American  independence.  I  would 
like  to  thank  Earl  Williams,  a  local 
historian,  who  has  been  working  dili- 
gently to  increase  awareness  of  Hop- 
kinson. For  all  of  Hopkinson's  great 
contributions  that  are  still  with  us 
today,  his  name  is  unknown  to  many  of 
the  people  who  honoi-  the  flag  and  who 
have  fought  behind  it.  I  ask  recogni- 
tion of  P'rancis  Hopkinson  for  design- 
ing the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  believe 


he   should   be   honored   for   his  excep- 
tional commitmpnf  to  his  new  country 


TRIBUTE  TO  CAPT    OWEN    "CASEV  " 
CASON 

Mr  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
often  said  that  law  enforcement  is  a 
foundation  of  our  civilized  society.  I 
am  honored  to  offer  a  tribute  to  an 
outstanding  officer  who  personified  the 
best  in  law  enforcement:  Capt.  Owen 
"Casey"  Cason. 

Cancer  claimed  Captain  Cason  on 
June  10  in  Winter  Haven.  FL.  He  was 
80.  survived  by  his  wife  Patricia  Adams 
Cason  and  daughter  Patricia  Cason  of 
Miami.  The  State  of  P'lorida  mourns 
the  loss  of  a  great  public  servant,  pro- 
moter of  physical  fitness  and  friend  of 
youth. 

Captain  Cason's  law  enforcement  ca- 
reer spanned  5  decades  of  vast  change 
in  Florida.  A  native  of  Lakeland.  FL. 
he  joined  the  Florida  Highway  Patrol 
[FHP]  in  1941  and  rejoined  after  war 
duty  in  the  Army. 

Trooper  Cason  served  in  Lake  City. 
Lake  Butler.  Jacksonville.  Panama 
City.  DeFuniak  Springs,  and  Pensa- 
cola,  earning  promotions  along  the 
way. 

He  switched  to  the  Flori^i.i  Depart- 
ment of  Law  Enforcement  ;i!)LK)  in 
1973,  working  as  a  driver  and  guard  for 
then-Gov.  Reubin  Askew.  He  served 
five  Governors  with  distinction: 
Askew.  Wayne  Mixson.  Bob  Martinez. 
Lawton  Chiles,  and  myself.  The  Gra- 
ham family— my  wife  Adele  and  our 
four  daughters — was  privileged  to  have 
called  him  a  friend. 

Captain  Cason  was  a  guard  at  the 
Governor's  mansion  and  elsewhere.  In 
carrying  out  his  duties.  Captain  Cason 
did  not  separate  the  public  from  then- 
Governors.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  a 
gift  for  making  visitors  and  guests  feel 
welcome. 

Thousands  of  Floridians  came  to 
know  the  warm  smile  of  a  gentle  man 
they  affectionately  nicknamed 

"Casey."  While  he  made  people  feel  at 
ease,  he  was  also  tough.  Anyone  who 
shook  his  hand  could  attest  to  his  iron 
grip. 

Troopers  from  northwest  Florida  re- 
call that  Captain  Cason  once  dove  into 
Pensacola  Bay  in  freezing  weather  to 
rescue  a  victim  of  a  traffic  accident. 

In  1985.  the  new  Florida  Highway  Pa- 
trol station  at  Pensacola  was  dedicated 
and  named  for  Captain  Cason. 

Captain  Cason.  who  played  football 
at  Lakeland  High  School— all-State 
tackle,  1931  -and  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  stayed  in  shape.  Celebrat- 
ing his  80th  birthday  last  September. 
Captain  Casey  was  one  of  the  most  fit 
octogenarians  in  America. 

On  his  80th  birthday-like  he  did  so 
often  Captain  C;ison  ran  up  22  flights 
of  stairs  at  the  capilol  in  Tallahassee. 
One  of  my  fondest  memories  of  my 
friend  Casey  is  of  my  trying  to  keep 


pace  with  this  80-year-old  jogger  during 
his  workout 

His  commitment  to  physical  fitness 
was  Inspirational.  I  am  one  of  the 
countless  Floridians  who  shed  extra 
weight  and  improved  my  health  thanks 
to  his  encouragement. 

Perhaps  Captain  Casons  greatest  leg- 
acy is  the  thousands  of  young  people  he 
influenced  through  Boys  State  and 
Boys  Nation.  His  patriotism,  commit- 
ment to  excellence  and  enthusiasm  for 
life  personified  leadership  and  compas- 
sion. 

His  outreach  to  youth  was  a  trade- 
mark for  decades.  In  1947.  he  was 
named  morale  and  welfare  counselor  at 
Florida  American  Legion  Boys  State 
and  served  in  that  capacity  through 
1991.  Captain  Cason  was  a  counselor  at 
Boys  Nation  for  25  years. 

Law  enforcement  colleagues  in  the 
Florida  Panhandle  recall  Christmas 
parties  years  ago  for  young  people 
hosted  by  the  Florida  Highway  Patrol. 
A  man  named  Casey  would  show  up  as 
Santa  Claus. 

"Here's  the  kind  of  guy  Casey  was." 
recalls  a  former  officer  in  a  poignant 
summary  of  Captain  Cason's  character 
"He  would  pick  up  the  newspaper  and 
see  a  story  about  someone  down  on 
their  luck  and  sit  down  to  write  a 
check  right  then.  He  wouldn't  tell  any- 
one   " 

The  world  may  never  know  all  his 
acts  of  charity.  But  we  do  know  that 
we  were  blessed  by  a  si)ecial  man  with 
a  big  heart,  a  firm  grip  and  a  km.i 
smile.  We  will  miss  our  friend.  Capt. 
Owen  "Casey"  Cason.  and  we  will  sa- 
lute his  memory  by  trying  to  meet  thf 
high  standards  he  set  during  the  80 
years  of  his  rich  and  full  life. 


WAIT  VUli  Tlii-:  TKfl'H  U.N    !'.\.\    .X.M 
103 

Mr.  Mo^■^■IHA^•  Mr.  President, 
today  thf  N-w  V..rk  Times  reports 
what  appears  to  be  the  beginning  of  a 
peace  offensive  by  Libya.  The  Times 
notes  that  the  Libyan  state-controlled 
press  has  recently  criticized  Colonel 
Qadhafi  and  proposed  reconciliation 
with  the  West  and  adds: 

AL  a  time  when  Libya  is  under  United  Na- 
tions sanctions  for  refusing  to  turn  over 
Libyans  suspected  of  helping  blow  up  Amer- 
ican and  French  airlines,  it  was  unclear 
whether  the  press  criticism  represented  gen- 
uine rcliellion  or  was  part  of  a  plan  by  Colo- 
nel Qadhafi  to  repair  his  ties  to  the  West. 

Most  Western  diplomats  interviewed  here 
learned  toward  the  second  conclusion.*  *  * 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot. — we  must 
not^  take  the  bait  in  this  transparent 
attempt  to  placate  the  West.  What  the 
world  wants  in  this  matter  is  more 
than  just  gestures.  Put  simply.  Mr. 
President,  what  the  world  wants  and 
what  the  United  States  must  demand  is 
the  truth.  Those  who  committed  the 
crime  of  bombing  Pan  Am  flight  103 
must  be  brought  to  justice. 


I  urge  the  administration  to  refuse  to 
be  distracted  by  any  efforts  by  Libya 
to  weaken  the  resolve  of  the  inter- 
national community  to  obtain  the 
truth  and  justice  in  this  matter.  If 
there  is  to  be  a  new  world  order,  it 
must  include  a  collective  resolve  to 
combat  a  state-sponsored  terrorism 
with  vigor. 

SHERM  STRICKHOUSKK  I)i:.\N  OF 
TALK  RADIO 

Mi--  PELL.  Mi  1':  .-.sidcnt .  Rhode  Is- 
lamiers  lost  a  good  friend  over  the 
weekend  when  Sherm  Strickhouser. 
"the  dean"  of  Rhode  Island  talk  radio, 
died  at  his  home.  As  one  who  appeared 
as  his  guest  throughout  the  years.  I  am 
particularly  saddened  that  his  voice 
has  been  silenced. 

Sherm  already  had  more  than  a  dec- 
ade of  radio  experience  behind  him. 
when  I  t)elieve  I  first  appeared  with 
}::iii  .iii'i  .lack  Comely  on  their  WJAR- 
Kadio  :-h(.\v  almost  three  decades  ago. 
lit'  .liw.iys  welcomed  me.  whether  it 
w.is  (jh  radio  or  television,  on  WJAR. 
WICE.  WHIM.  WHJ.I.  or  WPRO. 

Throughout  oui-  lunc  association.  I 
h.ive  always  found  Sherm  to  be  a  par- 
ticularly rare  and  special  individual. 
He  was  comfortable  with  himself  and 
I  ould  make  his  guests  feel  right  at 
home  on  his  show.  They  trusted  him  to 
be  fair,  and  he  never  failed  them. 

It  was  always  a  pleasure  to  visit  with 
Sherm.  not  just  because  of  his  wit  and 
insight.  He  was  exactly  what  he  aspired 
to  be  a  professional.  Sherm  was 
thoughtful  and.  fortunately  for  us.  he 
said  what  he  thought  with  charm  and  a 
dash  of  wry  cynicism. 

I  believe  that  his  biraightforward  ap- 
proach, coupled  with  his  genuine  con- 
cern for  individuals  and  his  personal 
warmth,  explain  why  his  t>huw  drew 
such  a  wide  audience.  Sherm  never 
twisted  facts  or  created  controversies 
to  boost  his  show's  ratings. 

.^hei-m  clearly  found  a  home  at 
Wi'KO-Radio.  where  he  was  blessed 
with  colleagues  who  valued  his  work, 
his  integrity  and  his  insight. 

A  stroke  2  years  ago  left  him  with 
halting  speech,  but  he  recoveied 
enough  to  appear  for  weekly  1  hour 
radio  visits  with  Maryanne  Sorentino 
on  the  -'Maryanne  Sorentino  Show." 
His  speech  may  have  been  bluired  but 
his  mind  clearly  was  as  sharp  as  ever. 

Ron  St.  Pierre,  station  manager  for 
WPRO-Radio.  spoke  for  many  of  us 
when  he  said:  "In  the  far  recesses  of 
our  hearts  and  minds,  we  had  that  hope 
that  he  could  come  back." 

Now  we  know  that  his  voice  has  been 
stilled.  t'Ut  we  should  not  forget  the 
hope  expressed  so  well  in  his  theme 
si.ntr  by  Vera  Lynn:  "Til  We  Meet 
Au'am.  '  Until  then.  Sherm  will  be  sore- 
Iv  niissed  by  all  Rhode  Islanders,  who 
knew  and  loved  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  from  the  Provi- 


dence,  RI.   Journal   of  June  9,    1!''92.   be 
entered  into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

were    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Providence  (Rl)  Journal.  June  9. 

1992] 

■  The  Dean"  of  Rl.  Talk  Radio 

(By  John  Martin) 

Radio  talk  show  host  Sherman  Allen 
Strickhouser.  --Sherm'  to  everyone  who 
knew  him  and  anyone  who  ever  heard  him. 
died  at  his  home  in  Warwick  yesterday  at 
the  ape  of  60. 

His  friend  of  40  years  and  former  WJAR  TV 
colleague.  Lester  Keats,  said  the  broadcast 
veteran— inducted  last  month  into  the  Rhode 
Island  Heritage  Hall  of  Fame — was  found 
yesterday  morninB  by  a  housekeeper.  He  had 
been  in  good  health,  said  Keats,  who  had 
dined  with  Strickhouser  Saturday.  Keats 
said  doctors  believe  that  Strickhouser  died 
in  his  sleep  of  heart  failure. 

Known  as  -The  Dean"  of  local  talk  radio, 
Strickhouser's  broadcasting  career  spanned 
41  years.  His  first  job  was  at  WBRU  FM. 
where  he  worked  while  attending  Bi-own  Uni- 
versity. He  worked  at  WICE.  WJ.^R  radio 
and  TV.  WHIM  and  WHJJ. 

Strickhouser  was  host  of  WPRO-AM's 
morning  talk  show  when  he  suffered  a  stroke 
in  May  1990.  But  he  was  back  on  WPRO  by 
the  end  of  the  year  to  thank  listeners  for 
thousands  of  cards  and  letters  and  to  vow- 
that  he  would  return  to  the  airw-aves. 

•-I'll  be  back.  "  he  told  listeners  to  the  sta- 
tion's Salty  Brine  Show.  --I  don't  know 
when,  but  I'll  be  back."  Last  November,  he 
began  making  weekly  visits  to  WPRO's  Mary 
Ann  Sorrentino  Show.  Although  the  stroke 
left  him  with  halting  speech,  his  affable  wit 
and  characteristic  wry  cynicism  were  intact. 

--I  hope  that  one  hour  a  week  was  impor- 
tant in  his  life.^'  Sorrentino  said  last  night. 
"There  were  parts  of  it  that  must  have  been 
demoralizing  and  awful.  But  he  never  said 
that.  He  never  complained. '- 

■We  knew  how  debilitating  it  was  for 
him.  "  said  WPRO  station  manager  Ron  St. 
Pierre,  who  knew  Strickhouser  14  years, 
working  with  him  at  WHJJ  and  at  WPRO 
-■In  the  far  recesses  of  our  hearts  and  minds. 
we  had  that  hope  that  he  could  come  back. 
Boy.  wouldn't  that  be  something!  That  goes 
away  today.  It's  painful." 

WPRO  traffic  reporter  Ton  DiBiasio.  who 
worked  with  Strickhouser  for  many  years 
and  was  a  close  friend,  was  stunned  by  the 
news  of  his  death. 

-At  first  I  wasn't  even  going  to  bother 
going  into  work  tomorrow."  DiBiasio  said. 
-I  didn't  feel  like  Id  want  to  be  on  the  air. 
But  then  I  thought,  he's  say  -That's  bush 
league.'  You  know.  He  was  a  pro." 

Governor  Bruce  Sundlum  mourned 
Strickhouser's  death.  As  an  Outlet  Commu- 
nications executive.  Sundlum  was 
Strickhouser's  boss  at  WJAR. 

-I've  lost  a  friend  who  I  loved  as  a  friend 
and  respected  as  a  broadcaster."  the  gov- 
ernor said.  --Talk  radio  reached  its  peak  in 
this  state  with  his  performances.  He  had  the 
courage  to  say  it  like  it  was.  and  the  honesty 
to  never  distort  for  his  own  personal  point  of 
view." 

Strickhouser  was  born  in  Passaic.  N.J.. 
when  his  mother  was  accompanying  his  fa- 
ther, a  Cranston  chemist,  on  a  business  trip. 
He  attended  La  Salle  Academy  and  Brown 
University.  At  Brown,  he  walked  into  stu- 
dent-operated WBRU;  on  a  lark,  he 
auditioned  for  an  announcing  job. 

He  took  an  immediate  interest  in  broad- 
casting and   soon   changed   his  major  from 


chemistry  to  English  literature,  a  discipline 
he  felt  would  enhance  his  career. 

After  graduating  from  Brown  he  went  to 
work  for  WICE;  by  the  time  he  was  23.  he  was 
program  director.  He  became  a  talk  show 
host  at  WJAR  in  the  '60s.  sharing  the  spot- 
light with  Jack  Comely.  He  left  radio  to  be- 
come program  director  at  VVJ.^R-TV  in  1969. 
but  five  years  later  he  came  back,  joining 
Comely  in  a  talk  revival  on  WICE. 

He  was  fired  by  WICE  in  1979  when  he 
balked  at  giving  up  his  talk  show  as  the  sta- 
tion changed  to  a  music  format.  He  ended  up 
at  WHIM  and  later  WHJJ.  where  a  format 
change  in  the  early  'SOs  found  him  once 
again  behind  the  mike  taking  calls  from 
Rhode  Islanders  complaining  of  corruption, 
ineptitude  and  scandal— or  just  shooting  the 
breeze. 

He  was  suspended  by  WHJJ  m  June  1989. 
when  he  announced  that  he  would  move  to 
WPRO  when  his  contract  expired  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  He  debuted  on  WPRO  the  follow- 
ing August. 

Strickhouser  is  perhaps  best  remembered 
by  listeners  for  his  happy-go-lucky  personal- 
ity. If  provoked,  however,  he  could  argue 
passionately  with  callers.  It  was  never  know- 
ing what  might  get  him  riled  that  kept  many 
listeners  tuned  in.  His  hearty  laugh  was  an 
unmistakable  sound  on  local  airwaves,  as 
was  his  theme  song.  Vera  Lynn's  •Til  We 
Meet  Again. 

What  Mike  Butler,  a  producer  at  WHJJ  in 
the  mid-80s.  remembers  most  is 
Strickhouser's  warmth  and  humility. 

--I  was  just  starting  out.  didn't  know  much 
about  the  business  and  he  treated  me  very 
well."  Butler  recalled.  "He  would  always  say 
not  to  take  radio  too  seriously.  He  had  the 
attitude  that  it  wasn't  brain  surgery  we  were 
conducting. 

-'He  would  tell  me  that  when  it's  all  said 
and  done,  it's  how  you  conduct  yourself  with 
other  people  that  will  matter  in  the  end  " 

After  his  stroke.  Strickhouser  was  asked  if 
he  felt  life  had  dealt  him  a  bad  hand.  Six 
months  after  being  stricken  he  had  recovered 
in  every  way.  except  his  speech— the  means 
by  which  he  had  lived  for  nearly  40  years. 

-'I'll  tell  you  two  things."  he  said,  clearly. 
-There  are  people  worse  than  me.  Dying. 
Thank  God  I'm  not  doing  that.  The  other 
thing.  I'm  always— what's  the  word?  Happy. 
Always  w-as;  still  am. 

•■Every  day  I  get  up.  I  say  •Damn,  it's 
great.'  Because  there  are  people  (who  have 
suffered  strokes i  who  are  worse  than  me.  I 
know  I'm  screwed  up.  but  tomorrow's  an- 
other day.-' 

In  1980.  Strickhouser  said  in  a  Journal-Bul- 
letin interview  at  W'HJJ.  -A  hundred  years 
from  now.  grass  will  be  growing  where  were 
standing. 

-People  in  the  business  who  take  them- 
selves too  seriously  are  one.  boring,  and  two. 
a  little  bit  shallow.  They're  awfully  sur- 
prised when  they  get  canned  and  the  world 
doesn't  end. 

■-But  this  does  beat  working  for  a  living. 
No  doubt  about  that.  babe.  Beats  the  hell  out 
of  sweating  on  the  docks." 

[From  the  Providence  (RIi  Journal.  June  9. 
1992] 

Sher.m  Strickhocser  Dies  at  60;  Veteran 
R.I.  Talk  Show  Host 

Warwick.— Radio  and  television  talk  show- 
host  Sherman  A.  -Sherm"  Strickhouser  died 
yesterday  at  home. 

Last  fall  he  returned  as  a  co-host  with 
Mary  Ann  Sorrentino  on  the  morning  W'PRO 
talk  show  he  had  hosted  before  suffering  a 
stroke       in       1990.       Last       month.       Mr. 
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Strickhouser.  <iO.  was  inducted  in  the  Rhinli' 
Island  HeritaRP  Hall  of  Fame 

A  lonKtlmt?  friend  and  CDlleanue.  Lester 
Keats.  said  doctors  believed  Mr 
Strickhouser  died  in  his  sleep  of  heart  fail- 
ure 

Mr  Strickhouser  beifan  his  radio  broad- 
castlnK  career  while  in  college  working  for 
WBRU  and.  at  the  same  time,  for  WICK 
After  Kraduatln«  from  Brown  in  19*1.  he  went 
to  work  for  W.JAR  AM  as  a  disc  jockey,  and 
was  later  promoted  to  pronram  director 

Mr.  Strickhouser  left  radio  for  a  short 
time  and  worked  in  the  late  1960s  and  early 
1970b  as  program  director  for  Channel  10  He 
left  Channel  10  and  worked  as  a  talk  show 
host  for  WICE.  and  later  as  a  disc  jockey  for 
WHIM. 

He  then  moved  to  WH.J.I  as  a  talk  show 
host  In  the  late  1980s  Krom  1988  through 
May  of  1990  he  hosted  interview,  a  Sunday 
morninK  Ulk  show  on  Channel  10.  and  had 
his  radio  talk  show  on  WPRO  AM 

He  was  an  ardent  fan  of  the  Chicago  Cubs 
baseball  team. 

Born  In  F'assalc.  N.J..  a  son  of  the  late 
Sherman  I  and  Julia  A.  (Butlen 
Strickhouser.  he  lived  in  Cranston.  East 
Greenwich  and  East  Providence  before  mov- 
in«  to  Halifax  Drive  In  Warwick  in  1!>H« 

Mr.  Strickhouser  was  a  I9fi<)  uniduate  of 
LaSalle  Academy 

He  leaves  a  sister,  Barbara  J.  Powers  of 
Newburyport.  Mass. 

A  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  cele- 
brated Thursday  at  10  a  m  at  St  Francis 
Church,  Jefferson  Boulevard,  Warwick  Bur- 
ial will  be  In  St  Mary  Cemetery.  Nnwbury- 
port. 


STUDY  OK   SKCHKT.ARY   OF   VETER 
ANS       AFFAIRS'       DPXISION       TO 
CLOSE  THE  MARTINEZ  VA   MEDI- 
CAL CENTER 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  .Mr  President,  as 
many  of  my  colleatfues  know,  laist  Au- 
gust Secretary  of  Veterans  .Affairs  Ed- 
ward J.  Derwinski  announced  plans  to 
close  the  V.\  Medical  Center  in  Mar- 
tinez, CA.  because  of  concerns  about, 
the  safety  of  the  facility  in  the  event  of 
an  earthquake  in  the  bay  area.  Since 
then.  I,  along  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  California  delegation, 
have  been  deeply  involved  in  address- 
ing a  wide  variety  of  issues  related  to 
the  closure  decision. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection.  I 
want  to  acknowledge  the  work  of  the 
Earthquakes  and  Public  Policy  Task 
Force  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  School  of 
Public  and  International  Affairs  of 
Princeton  University,  which  conducted 
an  assessment  of  the  validity  of  VA's 
analysis  relating  to  the  seismic  risk  of 
the  site  and  building. 

This  task  force,  led  by  Dr.  Gregory  E. 
van  der  Vink.  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  School,  and 
consisting  of  senior  commissioner 
Jason  Albert  and  task  force  members 
Charlie  Adams.  Rebecca  Bill.  Karen 
Demers.  Kristin  Garcia,  Sofia  Haque, 
Ro.xanne  Jamshidi.  Sharon  Katz.  and 
David  Marshall  carried  out  a  thoi'ough- 
going  review  and.  on  .May  5.  1992,  pre- 
sented its  I'eport  to  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  other  interested 
parties. 


Mr  President,  the  Earthquakes  and 
Public  Policy  Task  Force  provides  a 
good  example  of  a  mutually  beneficial 
relationship  between  the  policymaking 
community  and  educational  institu- 
tions. The  students  in  the  policy  task 
force  gained  firsthand  experience  in 
the  development  of  public  policy,  and 
the  committee  received  useful  tech- 
nical analysis  to  assist  in  our  decision- 
making. I  congratulate  Princeton  Uni- 
versit.v's  Woodrow  Wilson  School  for 
providing  its  students  with  such  an  in- 
sightful educational  exercise,  and  I  ex- 
tend my  deep  appreciation  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  task  force  for  their  thor- 
ough analysis  and  thoughtful  com- 
ments. 


PUBLIC  BROADCASTING— S.  1.504 

Mr.  COHEN  Mr.  Piesident.  I  rise 
today  to  discuss  my  votes  during  last 
week's  debate  on  the  public  broadcast- 
ing bill.  On  June  3.  the  Senate,  with 
my  support,  voted  overwhelmingly  to 
pass  S.  1504.  the  3-year  reauthorization 
bill  for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  (CPB).  The  CPB  is  a  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  corporation  created  by 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  to 
promote  youth  in  and  foster  the  devel- 
opment of  high  quality,  educational, 
infoi-mational.  and  cultural  program- 
ming foi-  all  Americans.  In  my  view. 
CPB  is  fulfilling  these  goals.  I  have 
consistently  advocated  funding  for  pub- 
lic broadcasting  and  I  will  continue  to 
do  so. 

That  is  not  to  say  what  I  did  not 
have  some  concerns  about  the  funding 
levels  contained  in  S.  1.504.  The  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  authorizes  $1.1 
billion  for  fiscal  years  1994  through 
1996.  This  represents  a  .50-percent  in- 
crease over  CPB's  current  budget  Mi 
President,  we  are  at  a  very  difficult 
time  in  the  history  of  our  country.  The 
economic  recession  and  the  rising  un- 
employment rate  have  taken  a  grave 
toll  on  many  Americans  in  my  State 
and  others  throughout  the  Nation.  I 
have  heard  repeatedly  from  my  con- 
stituents about  how  difficult  the  past  2 
years  have  been  for  them.  .Americans 
are  losing  their  jobs,  they  are  unable  to 
pay  for  the  rising  costs  of  health  care 
and  they  are  finding  it  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  pay  for  basic  necessities  such 
as  food  and  shelter. 

We  are  facing  a  $400  billion  deficit 
this  year.  It  is  the  single  most  damag- 
ing problem  in  our  economy  today.  Our 
economy  suffers  from  a  lack  of  savings 
and  a  lack  of  investment.  Both  defi- 
ciencies are  caused  by  excessive  public 
borrowing.  We  seem  completely  unable 
to  come  to  terms  with  this  deficit.  We 
all  lament  it  and  make  speeches  about 
it,  but  we  seem  unwilling  to  do  much 
about  it. 

For  this  reason,  I  joined  a  number  of 
m.v  colleagues  in  supporting  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  LoTT  that 
would  have  frozen  funding  at  $275  mil- 
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lion  per  year  and,  thereby,  save  $285 
million  over  the  3-year  period.  I  do  not 
want  my  vote  In  any  way  to  be  viewed 
as  a  vote  against  public  broadcasting.  1 
voted  in  favor  of  the  Lott  amendment 
because  I  do  not  feel  that  a  50-percent 
increase  for  this  program  can  be  justi- 
fied this  year.  My  colleagues  here  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  I  often  talk  about 
the  need  to  reduce  Federal  spending 
and  control  the  growing  deficit.  This 
vote,  in  my  view,  was  an  opportunity 
to  act  on  those  proclamations.  While  I 
would  have  liked  to  see  some  increase 
over  the  current  funding,  the  choice  be- 
fore the  Senate  was  a  vote  for  $1.1  bil- 
lion or  $825  million,  a  50-percent  in- 
crease or  a  freeze  on  funding.  While  the 
vote  to  freeze  funding  was  certainly 
not  a  popular  one,  I  believe  it  was  a  fis- 
cally responsible  one.  The  Lott  amend- 
ment failed  and  I  supported  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  to  express  my  contin- 
ued support  for  public  broadcasting. 

Americans  throughout  the  country 
have  benefited  from  the  quality  and 
the  diversity  of  public  broadcasting 
programs.  Programming  provided  by 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Service  [PBS] 
and  National  Public  Radio  [NPR]  has 
played  an  important  role  In  the  edu- 
cation of  our  Nation's  citizens.  "The 
MacNeil  Lehrer  Newshour."  "Morning 
Edition.  "  and  'All  Things  Considered  " 
provide  citizens  with  indepth  news  and 
public  affairs  Information.  Programs 
ranging  from  "Sesame  Street"  and 
'Mister  Rogers'  Neighborhood"  to  high 
school  diploma-equivalency  programs 
and  college  credit  coui-ses  are  impor- 
tant to  our  chililren  and  their  edu- 
cation. The  CPB  has  brought  programs 
such  as  "Nova."  "The  Civil  War,  " 
"Live  From  Lincoln  Center,"  and 
"Masterpiece  Theater"  into  the  living 
rooms  of  Americans  in  urban  and  rural 
areas  across  the  United  States.  The 
CPB  has  made  possible  programming 
such        as  "Made        in        .Maine,  " 

"Mainewatch,"  and  "The  Gift  of  Aca- 
dia "  which  depict  the  beauty  of  my 
State  and  provide  viewers  with  infor- 
mation about  the  views  and  the  lives  of 
its  citizens. 

More  than  87  million  Americans  a 
week,  nearly  40  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation, tuned  into  public  television  dur- 
ing the  1990-91  season.  Public  broad- 
casting reaches  86  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  a  radio  signal  and  98 
percent  of  Americans  with  a  television 
signal.  Public  broadcasting  in  my 
State  of  Maine  enjoys  enormous  public 
support.  It  finds  funding  from  a  variety 
of  sources  including:  Congress,  individ- 
ual subscribers,  businesses,  educational 
institutions,  and  governments  at  State 
and  local  levels.  The  willingness  and 
the  desire  of  the  60.000  people  in  Maine 
who  continue  to  support  WCBB  and 
MPBN,  Maine's  public  broadcasting 
stations,  is  a  strong  indication  of  their 
appeal  and  of  their  success.  I  heard 
from  many  of  my  constituents  urging 
me  to  support  continued  funding  for 
PBS  programming. 
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Community  I'adio  and  televusion  pro- 
j:  ..Tr.rriing  i^  a  vital  source  of  public  af- 
;,•.;::■  information,  particularly  in  rural 
.,;.,i.-  The  CPB  makes  its  program- 
;;.;:. t;  available  via  satellite  to  those 
:;v::it:  in  rural  America  who  might  oth- 
.':w:.-.'  bp  deprived  of  the  benefits  of 
;.;*.^  I:  i.uii  .1.-!  miu'  because  they  do 
not  have  access  to  the  over-the-air 
broadcast  stations  or  cable  television. 
In  addition  to  providing  funds  for  the 
CPB,  S.  1504  contains  funding  for  the 
Public  Telecommunications  Facilities 
Program  [PTFP].  The  PTFP  has  pro- 
vided public  broadcasting  stations  in 
my  state  with  financial  assistance  to 
purchase  equipment  to  establish  new 
stations  and  upgrade  existintr  equip- 
ment. 

In  closing,  I  believe  that  public 
broadcasting  has  enriched  the  lives  of 
many  Americans  and  increased  citizen 
awareness  of  current  events  happening 
here  at  home  and  around  the  world. 
The  benefits  of  public  broadcasting  are 
many,  and  I  am  pleased  that  the  Sen- 
ate, following  months  of  discussions  on 
the  various  issues  involved  in  this  de- 
bate, has  passed  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 


Month.  It  IS  important  to  remember  we 
must  build  a  wireless  network  that  is 
available  everywhere.  Rural  .America 
and  smaller  cities  need  the  same  level 
of  communications  services  as  urban 
areas.  That  should  be  our  goal,  and 
that,  fortunately,  is  where  the  wireless 
indu.slry  is  headed. 


NATUiNAl.  WIRELESS 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS  .MONTH 

Mi  PRESSLER-  Mr-  President,  the 
cellular  telephone  industry  is  celebrat- 
ing a  milestone  this  month.  In  just 
eight  and  one-half  years,  the  industry 
has  completed  its  wireless  network  and 
begun  service  to  every  area  designated 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. Wireless  communication  tech- 
nology will  continue  to  advance  well 
into  the  next  century  and  will  provide 
rural  Americans  with  an  exciting  new- 
means  of  communication. 

Mr.  President,  the  cellular  industry 
has  moved  quickly  to  provide  service 
to  rural  America.  When  the  FCC  de- 
signed cellular  service,  it  looked  be- 
yond urban  centers  and  designated  428 
rural  markets  that  would  receive  this 
new  technology.  From  August  1989. 
when  the  first  rural  market  was  acti- 
vated in  Hawaii,  to  June  of  this  year, 
the  industry  aggressively  has  built  a 
system  that  brings  cellular  phone  serv- 
ice to  every  rural  area  of  the  country. 

Cellular  service  is  the  newest  com- 
munications tool  available  to  smaller 
towns  and  rural  .Americans.  My  own 
State  of  South  Dakota  began  statewide 
cellular  service  last  year.  The  versa- 
tility of  wireless  technology  allows  it 
to  be  used  in  places  where  other  tele- 
communications technologies  do  not 
function.  Farmers  use  portable  phone.s 
on  their  combines:  ranchers  with  hand- 
held phones  keep  in  touch  when  on 
horseback:  and  veterinarians  in  places 
remote  from  traditional  communica- 
tions links,  can  utilize  new  wireless 
technology  as  a  diagnostic  tool. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  commemorate 
.National  Wireless  Telecommunications 


BKN   H.   BODNt^-WHITE  KNIGHT  OF 

THE  ALGONQUIN  ROUND  TABLE 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  tremendous  sadness  that  I  learned 
of  Ben  B.  Bodne's  death  last  month. 
Ben  was  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  but 
lived  m  Charleston.  SC.  most  of  his 
yountr  adult  life,  earning  a  comfortable 
fortune  :n  the  oil  distribution  business. 
It  was  with  that  fortune  that  he  boutrht 
-Manhattan's  famed  Algonquin  Hotel  in 
1946. 

Ben  and  his  wife,  the  former  Mary 
.Mazo  of  Charleston,  first  stayed  at  the 
.Algonquin  on  their  honeymoon,  and 
were  utterly  taken  by  its  ambience  and 
celebrity  clientele.  Ben  dabbled  m 
sports  promotions,  and  once  considered 
bidding  on  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates  base- 
ball team.  Mary  said  he  could  buy  the 
Pirates  if  he  would  buy  her  the 
.Algonquin.  As  it  turned  out.  Ben  didn't 
get  the  Pirates,  but  Mary  did  get  her 
beloved  Algonquin. 

It  was  love  at  first  sight  for  Mary- 
love  for  the  Algonquin.  I  mean.  Its  ma- 
hogany panels,  quirky  furnishings,  and 
aristocratic  charm  all  reminded  her  so 
much  of  Charleston. 

Of  course,  the  Algoncjum.  which  is  lo- 
cated on  the  edge  of  the  theater  dis- 
trict between  Fifth  .Avenue  and  the  .Av- 
enue of  the  .Americas,  had  long  been  fa- 
mous for  its  Round  Table  that  drew 
Dorothy  Parker.  Douglas  Fairbanks. 
Jr..  Eddie  Cantor.  Beatrice  Lillie.  and 
so  many  other  colorful  figures.  Legend 
has  it  that  the  New  Yorker  magazine 
was  hatched  at  the  Long  Table.  The 
New  Yorker's  editorial  offices  were  lo- 
cated across  44th  street  from  the 
.Algonquin,  and  the  Round  Table  was 
frequented  by  its  star  wi'iters.  includ- 
ing E.B.  White.  James  Thurber. 
Brendan  Gill,  and  William  Shawn.  Alan 
J.  Lerner  wrote  "'My  Fair  Lady"  in 
room  908. 

Despite  this  legendary  past,  by  the 
time  Ben  purchased  the  Algonquin,  it 
had  fallen  on  hard  times.  In  fact,  it  had 
declined  so  precipitously  that  one  con- 
temporary described  it  as  being  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  a  West  Side  flop- 
house. 

To  his  everlasting  credit.  Ben  de- 
voted himself  to  restoring  the 
Algonquin  to  its  former  splendor,  and 
he  succeeded  magnificently.  He  and 
Mary  lived  in  the  10th  floor  apartment, 
which  she  refurbished  in  elegant  col- 
umns, chintz,  and  Charleston  antiques. 
Ben  served  as  owner  and  president  of 
the  .Algonquin  for  41  years,  and  to  him 
goes  the  credit  for  reviving  and  main- 
taining the  great  Round  Table  tradi- 


tion. Even  after  selling  the  .Algonquin 
m  1987.  he  and  Mai-y  maintained  their 
lOth-floor  apartment,  and.  of  course. 
Mary  continues  living  there  today. 

.Mr.  Pi'esident.  Ben  Bodne  was  as  fine 
a  man  and  gentleman  as  you  will  ever 
meet.  He  was  beloved  not  only  by  Mary 
and  their  daughters.  Renee  and  Bar- 
bara, but  by  so  many  others  who  en- 
joyed the  grace  of  his  company.  For 
me.  personally,  he  was  a  wonderful 
friend.  I  will  miss  him  greatly. 


CONCLl'SION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Morning 
business  is  closed 


WORKPLACE  FALRNKSS  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume consideration  of  S.  55.  which  the 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

.\  bill  (S.  55)  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act  to 
prevent  discrimination  based  on  participa- 
tion in  labor  disputes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished leader. 


SENATOR  HELMS  DOING  WELL 

Mr.  DOLE.  -Mr.  President.  I  ask  this 
time  be  taken  out  of  my  leader's  time. 
I  will  just  be  about  30  seconds.  I  wish  to 
report  I  have  just  had  a  phone  con- 
versation with  Senator  Hel.ms.  who  is 
in  the  hospital.  He  is  doing  very  well. 
He  said  he  has  one  foot  out  of  intensive 
care  and  one  foot  in  intensive  care,  but 
he  wanted  to  thank  his  many  col- 
leagues. Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike,  for  their  best  wishes  for  his 
speedy  recovery,  and  he  wanted  me  to 
report  to  everyone  that  he  is  on  the 
mend.  He  will  be  back  soon. 

I  thank  the  Presiding  Officer. 


WORKPLACE  FAIRNESS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  .AD.AMS.  Parliamentary  inquiry. 
Mr,  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
.Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry 1" 

Mr  .AD.AMS.  It  was  my  understand- 
ing that  I  was  assigned  time  from  11:45 
for  15  minutes  on  this  bill.  I  am  inquir- 
ing as  to  what  is  the  status  now  as  to 
the  time  and  the  recognition  and  so  on. 
so  that  I  know  when  I  am  supposed  to 
speak. 
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Th.'  rKi:si!)i.\(;  oi-mckk  The 
Chair  fin.i.^  :;i>  pn'.i'  i.^  order  relative 
to  tho  Sm.i'ui-  liniii  w.i.shington. 

Ml  ADAMS  It  wa.s  my  understand- 
in>c  that  ihi'  Senator  from  Ohio  was  the 
manager  and  was  recotfnized,  and  that 
we  had  made  arrangements  with  him 
for  the  utilization  of  time.  I  do  not  ob- 
ject for  the  other  side  to  start  first;  I 
just  want  to  know  the  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  time  for  debate  be- 
tween now  and  4:45  is  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mktzenb.m'm]  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  H.^TCH]. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  what  I  was  in- 
quiring. 

In  other  words,  are  you  starting  to 
rotate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This 
time  taken  from  Mr.  Hatch's  time.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  under  a  pre- 
vious order  is  granted  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAMS    I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  RoTH  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  2834  are  lo- 
cated in  todays  Rkcokd  under  'State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  15  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
thank  Senator  Mktzenbaum  for  this 
time. 


THE  SEATTLE  MARINERS 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
weeks  announcement  that  major 
league  baseball's  ownership  committee 
has  unanimously  recommended  ap- 
proval of  the  purchase  of  the  Seattle 
Mariners  by  the  Baseball  Club  of  Se- 
attle is  being  cheered  throughout  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

At  long  last,  the  Mariners  will  have 
local  ownership,  something  that  has 
been  sorely  lacking  during  the  16-year 
life  of  the  franchise. 

The  Mariners,  under  the  new  owner- 
ship, will  also  make  baseball  history. 
by  becoming  the  first  franchise  to  at- 
tract significant  investment  by  a  Pa- 
cific rim  trading  partner,  the  Nintendo 
Co.  of  Kyoto.  Japan. 

Nintendo  of  North  America  is  located 
in  Redmond.  WA  They  ai'e  a  major 
local  employer,  and  have  stepped  for- 
ward with  a  significant  financial  com- 
mitment to  help  make  the  Mariners  a 
winner. 


Saving  the  Seattle  Mariners  was  the 
kind  of  team  effort  that  those  of  us 
from  the  Northwest  take  pride  in  ac- 
complishing. 

Special  recognition  should  certainly 
be  given  to  those  local  officials  and  pri- 
vate parties  who  worked  long  and  hard 
to  put  together  a  unique  ownership 
package  that  was  acceptable  to  major 
league  baseball. 

Gov.  Booth  Gardner.  Seattle  Mayor 
Norm  Rice.  King  County  Executive 
Tim  Hill  and  the  investor  group  led  by 
John  Ellis  and  Mr.  Yamauchi  were  the 
leaders  of  this  winning  team  effort. 

Baseball  Commissioner  Fay  Vincent 
showed  the  kind  of  leadership  that  our 
national  pastime  needed  at  a  critical 
juncture  in  its  history. 

My  colleague.  Senator  G<jRTON. 
whose  interest  in  keeping  major  league 
baseball  in  Seattle  goes  back  over  20 
years  deserves  a  special  word  of  rec- 
ognition. 

As  Washington  State  attorney  gen- 
eral. Slade  Gorton  worked  closely 
with  Seattle  attorney  William  Dwyer. 
not  a  Federal  judge,  in  litigating  the 
complicated  issues  that  were  unre- 
solved when  Seattle's  earlier  franchise, 
the  Pilots,  left  town 

Today,  the  cloud  of  potential  litiga- 
tion is  lifted.  The  Seattle  Manners  will 
remain  right  where  they  are.  And  Ken 
Griffey.  Jr..  Edgar  Martinez,  Kevin 
Mitchell,  Dave  Fleming,  and  all  the 
other  Mariners  and  their  fans  can  focus 
on  putting  together  a  winning  team 
under  the  ownership  of  the  Baseball 
Club  of  Seattle.  This  is  a  great  day  for 
baseball. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  June  11.  1992.  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

Baskball's  Japanksk  Investor 

Ii  wasn't  necessarjl.v  xenophobia  (or  worse, 
racial  prejudice,  as  some  alletcedi  thai 
caused  major  league  baseball  owners  to  gel 
so  upset  early  this  year  at  Ihe  Idea  of  a  Japa- 
nese businessman  joininu  iheir  numbers, 
baseball  has  lis  reasons  for  iryiHK  to  keep 
learns  under  local  ownership;  most  are  home- 
town institutions,  considered,  by  boosters  at 
least,  to  be  civic  necessities. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  Seattle  Mariners,  it 
turned  out  thai  foreign  ownership  was  going 
lo  be  the  only  means  of  keeping  the  home- 
town team  home.  Nobody  but  Hlroshi 
Yamauchi.  president  of  Nintendo  Co.  Lid.  of 
Kyoto,  was  ready  to  come  up  with  the  huge 
amount  of  money  needed  to  buy  the  fran- 
chise and  keep  it  in  Seattle.  So  the  owners, 
who  only  last  December  had  adopted  a  rule 
airainst  foreign  (that  is.  non-Norih  Amer- 
icans money,  apparently  decided  to  let 
things  "evolve."  as  one  baseball  official  put 
it.  and.  this  week  finally  agreed  to  an  ar- 
rangement that  is.  like  the  strike  zone  of  re- 
cent years,  nicely  adapted  to  changed  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  Yamauchi,  whose  company  is  a  major 
presence  around  Seallle  and  who  has  strong 
lies  to  the  area,  will  put  up  a  majority  of  the 
money  labout  $75  million  of  a  total  of  $125 


miilioni.  but  will  have  only  a  minority  hold- 
ing in  the  club.  Moreover,  he  and  some  fellow 
Japanese  investors  will  have  no  control  over 
day-to-day  operations  of  the  franchise  ithat 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  retired  electric  util- 
ity executive).  'The  non-North  American  in- 
vestment is  essentially  passive."  said  Mr. 
Vincent.  "They're  not  controlling  it  at  all." 

Given  ihe  history  of  essentially  active 
North  American  control  of  the  team,  that 
could  prove  to  be  a  mixed  blessing  for  Se- 
attle. Since  the  demise  of  our  own  Senators, 
the  Mariners  have  done  a  pretty  good  job  of 
upholding  the  old  saw  about  Washington: 
"Firsi  in  war.  first  in  peace  and  last  in  the 
American  Leatrue." 

But  at  least  for  now.  the  city  has  a  new 
lease  on  baseball,  and  baseball  has  given 
signs  of  a  flexibility  that  should  serve  it  well 
as  the  game  becomes  increasingly  cosmopoli- 
tan. Local  ownership  is  generally  a  good 
thing,  but  people  and  their  money  do  gel 
around  these  days,  and  other  criteria  may 
also  be  applicable  lo  prospective  owners: 
keeping  in  touch,  for  example,  showing  con- 
cern for  Ihe  team's  ciiy.  having  the  right 
motives  and  hiring  good  people  lo  run  the  or- 
ganization. ^ 

With  regard  to  motives,  ihe  64-year-old  Mr. 
Yamauchi  said  earlier  this  year,  in  an  inter- 
view with  a  Japanese  business  maifazlne. 
•This  offer  is  not  being  undertaken  as  busi- 
ness, but  rather  as  a  form  of  community 
service.  Japan  has  the  United  Stales  to 
thank  for  its  miraculous  postwar  recovery 
and  economic  growth,  and  Nintendo  has  also 
been  allowed  to  do  business  in  America.  I 
owe  a  tfreat  debt  to  the  United  Stales,  and  1 
want  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  pay  it 
back."  That  seems  reason  enough  to  let  him 
play  a  little  ball. 


BALANCKI)  BUDGET 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Next.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  today 
to  outline  my  concerns  about  the  var- 
ious proposals  to  pass  a  balanced  budg- 
et amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Make  no  mistake.  This  is  not  a  de- 
bate about  fiscal  responsibility.  Or 
about  really  getting  our  economic 
house  in  order.  This  is  a  political  de- 
bate. 

The  balanced  budget  amendment  pro- 
posals are  designed  to  provide  political 
cover.  They  seek  to  fend  off  constitu- 
ent frustration.  They  are  not  the 
strong  discipline  or  bitter  medicine  our 
national  accounts  need.  This  is  a  de- 
bate about  symbolism.  It  is  not  about 
balancing  the  budget. 

If  approved,  however,  a  balanced 
budget  constitutional  amendment 
would  have  more  than  symbolic  effect 
on  our  Government's  balance  of  power. 
It  would  allow  the  President  and  a  mi- 
nority in  Congress  to  control  the  purse. 
We  have  fought  off  many  attacks  on 
the  legislative  branch,  in  the  context 
of  war  powers  and  regulatory  author- 
ity. And  now  Congress'  last  bastion, 
the  power  of  the  purse,  is  under  attack. 

As  the  first  chairman  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee  to  take  a  budget 
through  in  1975  and  1976.  I  have  given 
much  thought  to  the  problems  of  defi- 
cit reduction  in  general  and  to  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  in  particular. 


I  lielieved  then.  ;i.s  I  believe  ncjw.  that 
a  constitutional  amendment  without 
real  reform  of  our  budget  cticounts 
would  devastate  our  economy  and  de- 
stroy not  only  the  budget  process  but 
eredte  real  chaos.  We  need  real  budget 
leform  and  real  deficit  reduction  before 
we  consider  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. A  constitutional  .imemiment 
alone  is  smoke  and  mirrors 

This  is  a  time  for  restructuring  oui 
budget  to  provide  a  more  direct  and 
honest  accounting  of  our  receipts  and 
outlays. 

I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of  legisla- 
tion introduced  this  Congress  by  our 
colleague.  Senator  Sanford,  to  divide 
the  overall  budget  into  three  separate 
accounts,  each  with  a  separate  funding 
mechanism.  Harvard  economist  Robert 
Reich  outlined  a  similar  proposal  to 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
in  February.  There  can  be  other  sys- 
tems. 

The  common  denominator  of  the  two 
proposals  is  the  separation  of  our  cur- 
rent spending  from  past  obligations 
and  future  investments. 

Past  obligations  are  our  debts  to 
present  and  future  retirees.  They 
should  be  financed  out  of  trust  funds 
that  are  insulated  from  our  discre- 
tionary spending. 

Current  operating  costs  include  sala- 
ries and  other  programmatic  outlays. 
They  should  be  financed  from  tax  re- 
ceipts. 

Future  investments  are  our 
multiyear  expenditures  in  infrastruc- 
ture, defense,  and  education  and  should 
be  financed  by  borrowing. 

The  problem  with  the  current  deficit 
is  not  so  much  its  size  but  its  makeup 
We  have  been  borrowing  to  support 
current  spending  rather  than  borrow- 
ing to  make  productive  investment  in 
our  Nation's  future.  The  United  .States 
carried  far  more  debt  as  a  percentage 
of  GNP  in  the  19th  century  than  we  do 
today.  But  all  of  that  borrowing  went 
toward  investment  in  railroads,  canals. 
roads,  and  telegraph  lines— the  kind  of 
infrastructure  development  and  Im- 
provement that  made  us  an  economic 
giant  and  enabled  us  to  pay  off  our 
debts  with  ease. 

I  am  not  optimistic  that  we  will 
enact  real  budget  reform  this  year. 
Without  such  reform,  however,  the  ap- 
proval of  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment will  wreak  utter  havoc. 

There  are  no  specifics  in  these  pro- 
po.sals;  Social  Security  might  be  ex- 
empted or  it  might  not.  A  supermajor- 
ity  of  Congress  might  be  needed  to 
raise  taxes  or  to  raise  the  debt  ceiling 
or  it  might  not.  Congress  might  get  se- 
rious about  balancing  the  budget  be- 
fore the  amendment  is  ratified  by 
three-quarters  of  the  States  or  it  might 
not.  The  President  might  submit  a  bal- 
anced budget  before  he  is  required  to  or 
he  might  not. 

The  amendment  also  drags  our  Con- 
stitution into  the  fiscal  fray.  The  Su- 


preme Court  could  be  called  on  to  ref- 
eree budget  battles  between  the  Cen- 
tners and  the  administration.  More- 
over, it  would  put  a  straitjacket  on  the 
Government's  ability  to  stimulate  the 
economy  during  times  of  recession  by 
deficit  spending.  The  automatic  sta- 
bilization provided  by  unemployment 
insurance  would  be  negated.  No  dis- 
tinction could  be  made  between  spend- 
ing on  productive  investment  and 
spending  on  current  programs. 

A  balanced  budget  amendment  would 
also  upset  the  Constitution's  guiding 
principle  of  majority  rule.  It  would 
allow  a  minority  to  reject  proposed  tax 
increases,  deficit  spending,  or  adjust- 
ments in  the  debt  ceiling.  It  would 
greatl.v  strengthen  the  judicial  branch 
at  the  expense  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches. 

One  last  point.  Although  evei'vone 
would  be  hard-hit  by  a  balanced  budget 
amendment.  States  in  particular  would 
suffer.  Over  the  past  decade,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  saved  many 
Slates  and  cities  from  financial  disas- 
ter. A  balanced  budget  amendment 
would  prevent  this  kind  of  assistance. 
.Moreover,  it  is  likely  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  seek  to  off-load  more 
services  and  programs  onto  the  States. 
We  have  seen  the  beginning  of  this 
under  the  Reagan-Bush  administra- 
tions. 

The  committee  for  a  responsible  Fed- 
eral budget  has  estimated  that  the 
budget  could  be  balanced  by  fiscal  year 
1997  if  we  begin  the  process  this  ses- 
sion. We  would  need  to  cut  close  to  1 
percent  of  GDP  each  year—which 
amounts  to  about  S60  billion.  If  we 
wait,  however,  the  cost  and  the  length 
of  time  to  achieve  balance  will  only  in- 
crease. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  on  its 
merits.  Weigh  it  against  the  merits  of 
undertaking  serious  budget  reform  and 
deficit  reduction  now.  There  is  no  com- 
parison between  the  two.  We  all 
know — every  last  one  of  us — which  is 
the  right  course  of  action.  Let's  be 
honest  with  ourselves  and  with  the 
.■American  people.  I  hope  that  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  Chair  for  his  astuteness  m  intro- 
ducing a  statutory  change  in  the  way 
in  which  we  do  budgeting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  ar- 
ticles from  the  Washington  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

(From  the  Washintrion  Post.  June  11.  1992] 
THE  House  Should  Vote  No 

The  worst  combination  in  politics  is  to 
h,^ve  the  blame  but  not  the  power.  That's  the 
lowly  condition  that  House  Democrats  will 
be  imposing  on  themselves  if  they  adopt  the 
defeatist  balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
Con.stiiution  on  which  they  are  scheduled  to 
vote  today. 


The  Democrats  are  expected  easily  to  re- 
tain control  of  the  House  (and  will  likely  re- 
tain control  of  the  Senate  as  well,  where  the 
same  arguments  apply).  As  the  majority 
party,  they  will  rightly  be  held  responsible 
for  whatever  the  House  does — and  does  not — 
achieve.  Sharply  divided  as  they  are.  it  is 
hard  enough  for  them  to  fashion  and  pass  a 
coherent  program  even  now,  when  they  have 
a  majority  of  more  than  100  votes— and  a  ma- 
lority  is  all  they  need.  The  principal  amend- 
ment would  make  it  harder  still;  for  the  cru- 
cial decisions,  it  would  require  more  than  a 
majority. 

The  budget  would  not  necessarily  have  to 
be  balanced  under  the  amendment — but  it 
would  take  a  vote  of  three-fifths  of  both 
houses  to  unbalance  it.  or  to  increase  the 
debt.  The  intended  effect  would  be  to  en- 
shrine minority  rule.  ■Empowerment"  has 
become  a  talismanic  word  among  Repub- 
licans; now  you  know  what  it  means.  The 
power  of  single-interest  and  other  splinter 
groups  would  be  increased;  the  ability  of 
Congress  to  respond  to  changed  economic 
and  other  circumstances  would  be  reduced. 
Gridlock  would  become  more  likely,  not  less 
so— and  the  deficit  each  year  would  be  much 
likelier  to  go  up  than  down.  To  assemble  the 
votes  for  a  budget,  more  interest  groups 
would  have  to  be  satisfied,  nor  fewer:  the 
more  the  groups,  the  higher  the  cost.  We've 
said  it  before:  majorities  are  cheaper. 

The  budget  should  indeed  be  balanced.  The 
problem  is  not  just  the  cost  of  borrowing 
now.  but  the  likely  cost  not  too  many  .years 
from  now  of  the  retirement  of  the  baby 
boomers  and  the  increased  borrowing  that 
that  may  entail.  But  an  amendment  is  no 
substitute  for  the  tax  increases  and  spending 
cuts  that  a  balanced  budget  requires— and 
that  their  support  for  an  amendment  allows 
the  president  and  Congress  not  lo  enact  but 
to  defer.  The  amendment  is  being  used  as  an 
election-year  fig  leaf  for  the  past  failures  of 
both  elected  branches  to  pursue  a  responsible 
policy.  But  that's  an  abuse  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. They  have  already  mortgaged  future 
revenues;  now  they  would  mortgage  their 
own  power  as  well.  The  amendment  is  the  ul- 
timate expression  of  the  weakness  it 
purports  to  correct.  The  House  should  vote  it 
down. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  11. 1992) 
The  I.O.U.S.A.  A.mendment 

The  public's  support  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget  stems 
from  deep-seated  frustration  with  the  work- 
ings of  government.  It  is  a  call  for  a  heroic 
■Hail  Mary  play"  to  win  the  game.  Unfortu- 
nately, those  who  want  it  ignore  the  almost 
certain,  and  serious,  unintended  con- 
sequences that  would  be  unleashed  by 
amending  the  Constitution  to  balance  the 
budget. 

Lets  consider  just  two  of  them.  Sen.  Paul 
Simon's  version  would  require  that  annual 
federal  •outlays"  (cash  paid  out  by  the  gov- 
ernment) not  exceed  ■■receipts"  (cash  re- 
ceived) for  ihat  year.  That  would  seems  a 
clear-cut  way  to  balance  the  budget.  But 
what  else  would  it  do.  even  if  unintention- 
ally? 

The  government  pays  out  its  cash  to  meet 
obligations  incurred  by  earlier  actions, 
sometimes  years  earlier— for  example,  the  is- 
suance of  bonds  that  require  life-of-bond  in- 
terest, the  purchase  of  airplanes  to  be  paid 
for  when  delivered,  commitments  to  make 
Social  Security  payments,  guarantees  of 
international  obligations  etc.  What  will  hap- 
pen under  the  proposed  amendment  when  the 
bills  for  these  commitments  come  due  but 
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previous  outlays  duiinf?  the  year  have  al- 
ready "used  up"  all  the  year's  receipts?  Is 
government  bond  interest  not  to  be  paid? 
Will  aircraft  builders  be  told  to  keep  their 
planes,  since  there's  no  money''  Will  Social 
Security  recipients  be  told.  "We're  sorry, 
maybe  next  year  "' 

By  this  well-intended  constitutional 
amendment,  we  will  have  made  all  financial 
obliKatlons  undertaken  by  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment merely  contingent  ones,  to  be  paid 
when  cash  is  available. 

Thus,  with  adoption  of  one  amendment,  wi- 
will  have  dealt  a  serious  blow  to  one  of  this 
country's  basic  assets:  the  inestimable  value 
of  its  sovereign  full  faith  and  credit.  Con- 
cerned as  we  are  by  memliers  of  the  House 
writing  a  few  thousand  dollars  of  checks 
with  no  money  in  their  personal  accounts, 
will  we  now  allow  them  to  write  billions  of 
dollars  of  uncovered  checks  on  the  nation's 
accounts? 

Then  there  is  the  House  version  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  it  would  require  that  at 
the  beginning  of  each  year  the  president  and 
Congress  agree  on  a  level  of  expected  re- 
ceipts for  that  year  and  limit  outlays  for  the 
year  to  those  expected  receipt  levels.  But 
supp<jse  the  president  and  Congress  don't 
agree  (it  wouldn't  be  the  first  timei.  One 
may  want  to  rai.se  taxes  and  spend  more;  the 
other  may  want  to  reduce  spending  or  even 
reduce  taxes.  Nothing,  not  even  the  Con- 
stitution, could  force  them  to  agree.  Has 
Congress  or  has  the  president  violated  the 
Constitution?  Who  goes  to  Jail  so  to  speak 
for  the  offense  of  not  agreeing"  This  is  just 
one  of  many  bases  for  court  intervention  if 
the  amendment  is  adopted 

The  very  embedding  of  any  principle  in  the 
Constitution  not  only  opens  the  way  for  hut 
invites  open-ended  litigation  in  the  federal 
courts.  Will  the  federal  courts,  including  the 
Supreme  Court,  become  the  country's  budg- 
eters?  In  addition  to  the  administration's  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  and  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  will  we  now  have  an 
SOB  (Supreme  Court  Office  of  the  Budget 
well.  okay.  SCOB)  making  fiscal  policy  for 
the  nation?  If  so.  the  federal  district  courts 
and  Supreme  Court  would  be  determining 
both  tax  policy  (who  pays  taxes,  what  kind 
and  how  much!  and  spending  policy  (which 
federal  programs  would  be  canceled  and 
which  kept,  and  at  what  levels). 

These  two  possible  unintended  con- 
sequences alone  are  grounds  enough  to  reject 
outright  the  idea  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. And  there  are  other  equally  troubling 
possibilities,  ranging  from  unintended  ef- 
fects on  our  defense  capability  to  the  likely 
prospect  of  mandated  spending  by  business 
on  functions  (medical  costs  for  instance* 
that  might  otherwise  be  paid  by  government, 
furthermore,  as  those  of  us  who  have  been 
In  the  business  know  very  well,  any  amend- 
ment In  the  arcane  field  of  budgeting  can  be 
circumvented  by  so  many  technicalities  that 
the  constitution  of  the  united  States  itself 
will  have  been  trivialized. 

So.  let's  save  the  Constitution,  let's  save 
the  best  credit  rating  In  the  world;  let's  save 
our  courts  from  an  impossible  task  and  in 
the  process  save  the  American  people  from 
the  unintended  consequences  of  a  well-In- 
tended ideas. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Lastly.  Mr.  President.  I 
just  want  people  to  undei-stand  that 
the  predicament  that  we  are  in  on  a 
balanced  budget  is  not  going  to  be 
solved  by  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  It  was 
and  is  a  political  problem,  and  to  those 


who  doubt  that,  I  recommend  for  their 
reading  "The  Triumph  of  Politics"  by 
David  Stockman,  who  was  OMB  Direc- 
tor. And  particularly  go  to  chapter  5, 
where  it  says.  "The  Counter-Revolu- 
tion Begins."  and  I  will  just  read  one 
statement  in  there  which  says:  "There 
was  no  economic  magic.  I  had  made  fis- 
cal necessity  the  mother  of  political 
invention.  " 

If  you  read  this  book  you  will  see 
how  Stockman  finally  comes  to  say 
mea  culpa,  mea  culpa.  I  take  respon- 
sibility along  with  others  for  cutting 
taxes,  raising  defense  expenditures,  not 
cutting  the  rest  of  the  budget,  and  cre- 
ating the  national  debt  that  we  have 
today  and  the  imbalance  in  the  budget. 
It  is  a  political  problem.  It  Wixs  a  polit- 
ical problem  then.  It  is  a  political 
problem  now. 

You  cannot  compare  the  Federal 
Government  to  a  State.  As  the  first 
Budget  chairman,  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  was  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  many  States  had  constitu- 
tional amendments  that  limited  their 
spending.  But  let  me  just  point  out 
that  until  we  have  a  capital  budget  or 
its  equivalent  as  stated  by  Senator 
S.\NKORr)  and  myself  where  you  have  a 
capital  budget  as  well  as  an  operating 
budget,  you  cannot  possibly  have  a 
constitutional  amendment  that  bal- 
ances the  budget. 


WORKPLACK  1  AliiNESS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ADAMS  Mr.  President,  as  we 
begin  debate  on  S.  .55,  the  Workplace 
Fairness  Act,  our  unemployment  fig- 
ures are  at  their  highest  levels  in  8 
years.  Real  wages  over  that  same  time 
have  declined  dramatically.  American 
workers  are  reaping  a  grim  harvest  of 
12  years  of  Republican  administrations. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  trends 
throughout  the  Reagan  and  Bush  ad- 
ministrations has  been  the  use  of  per- 
manent replacements  for  striking 
workers.  We  must  stop  thife  dangerous 
trend.  We  must  restore  a  level  playing 
field  in  labor-management  relations. 
Passage  of  the  Workplace  Fairness  Act 
will  do  just  that. 

In  the  relatively  obscure  Mackay  de- 
cision of  1938.  the  Supreme  Court  made 
passing  reference  to  an  employer's 
right  to  hire  permanent  replacement 
workers  during  a  strike.  With  almost 
total  disregard  for  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  the  Supreme  Court  that 
same  year  used  a  bad  case  to  make  a 
bad  law. 

However,  in  the  four  decades  that  fol- 
lowed the  Mackay  decision,  the  "right" 
to  hire  permanent  replacements  for 
striking  workers  was  rarely  invoked  by 
employers.  The  vast  majority  of  them 
recognized  the  public  interest  was  best 
served  by  negotiations  with  striking 
employees,  leading  to  a  mutually  ac- 
ceptable contract. 


With  good  faith  and  a  level  playing 
field,  management  and  labor  are  capa- 
ble of  working  together,  even  during  a 
strike,  to  settle  labor  disputes. 

The  current  climate  of  hostility  to- 
ward striking  workers  came  with 
President  Ronald  Reagan's  decision  to 
fire,  and  blacklist.  12.000  striking  air 
traffic  controllers.  His  action  and  advo- 
cacy of  the  permanent  replacement  of 
strikers  has  legitimized  a  decade  of 
bad-faith  labor  negotiating  techniques. 

With  the  White  House  giving  a  green 
light  to  striker  replacement,  numerous 
employers  began  to  view  this  as  a  le- 
gitimate cost-saving  strategy.  In  the 
1980's  and  199Gs.  thousands  of  hard 
working  and  loyal  employees  became 
victims  of  the  policy. 

Traditionally,  union-negotiated  labor 
wages  have  set  the  standard  in  this 
country  for  wages  and  health  benefits 
for  all  workers.  As  labor  wages  and 
benefits  have  been  hammered  down 
over  more  than  a  decade,  our  society 
has  suffered  greatly 

What  happened  to  the  air  traffic  con- 
trollers during  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion was  tragic.  It  was  well  stated  by 
one  commentator  that  "if  PATCO  was 
Fort  Sumter,  then  Caterpillar  was  Ap- 
pomattox." 

I  congratulate  labor  for  trying  to 
make  peace  at  this  point  by  introduc- 
ing a  proposal  of  arbitration  in  ex- 
change for  certain  right-s  to  curb 
strikes.  They  have  had  to  do  this  be- 
cause they  have  been  battered,  bat- 
tered by  a  series  of  things  which  may 
not  have  passed  this  body  but  have 
caused  enormous  changes  in  American 
society  and  enormous  hurt  to  working 
people. 

Real  wages  have  declined  in  this 
country  for  working  people  dramati- 
cally, and  this  is  the  last  nail  in  the 
coffin  because  there  has  been  appointed 
under  the  Reagan  and  Bush  adminis- 
trations an  NLRB  that  will  not  really 
declare  anything  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice, and  therefore  every  strike  that  is 
attempted  becomes  an  economic 
strike,  not  an  unfair  labor  practice 
strike,  and  that  brings  into  play  this 
horrifying  thing  of  permanent  replace- 
ment for  striking  workers. 

That  is  just  a  big  lot  of  words  that 
says  if  you  go  out  on  strike,  you  are 
fired.  And  the  people  of  America  that 
have  had  the  courage  to  do  this,  many 
of  them,  are  now  in  our  homeless  popu- 
lation: many  of  them  cannot  meet 
their  mortgages;  many  of  them  are 
those  that  are  now  working  at  $5-an- 
hour  jobs,  rather  than  $r2-an-hour  jobs. 
We  have  to  have  S.  55  in  order  to  re- 
store a  level  playing  field  because  the 
thing  that  is  forgotten  every  time  by 
management  and  by  those  in  Govern- 
ment in  support  of  the  permanent  re- 
placement of  strikers  is  who  do  you 
sell  your  goods  to?  It  is  all  well  and 
good  to  lay  off  10.000  people  here,  and 
10,000  people  there,  and  5,000  someplace 
else,  and  replace  them  with  somebody 


else  at  \uwrv  w.itres.  or  replace  them 
not  at  all.  and  then  wonder  why  it  is 
that  you  have  a  recession  and  you  can- 
not sell  your  pixxlucls. 

We  have  had  a  ^rreat  change  in  the 
last  12  .years  in  lalioi--management  rela- 
tions. This  country  has  based  it.s  hiboi  - 
management  relations  on  three  strong 
parties,  the  Government,  business,  and 
labor,  and  when  two  join  together 
at'ainst  the  third,  ihey  you  destroy  the 
whole  process.  That  is  what  has  hap- 
pened. Government  and  management 
have  joined  and  labor  has  suffered.  Oi-- 
ganized  labor  is  now  down  to  between 
12  and  15  million  out  of  our  total  work 
foice. 

Yes.  they  have  had  some  problems. 
.\nd,  yes,  we  have  passed  laws  that  are 
labor  reform  to  say  that  you  should  not 
do  things  that  are  either  illegal  or  im- 
proper in  the  running  of  unions.  But 
most  unions  are  very  well  run. 

Their  basic  principle.  Mr.  President, 
is  so  simple,  which  is  that  a  single 
worker  in  an  industrialized  society 
cannot  possibly  face  the  might  and  the 
money  of  an  organized  management, 
particularly  an  organized  management 
that  wants  givebacks.  wants  to  do 
away  with  health  benefits,  wants  to  go 
to  the  lowest  common  wage  denomina- 
tor. 

Why  have  real  wages  declined  in  the 
last  9  years?  It  is  very  obvious.  They 
have  declined  because  they  have  been 
forced  down.  They  have  been  forced 
down,  and  part  of  it  has  been  the  im- 
possibility to  strike. 

This  current  climate  of  hostilities 
started  not  with  the  Mackay  case  when 
President  Reagan  said  I  am  going  to 
fire  and  then  blacklist  12.000  PATCO 
striking  air  traffic  controllers,  his  ac- 
tion, and  the  advocacy  of  permanent 
replacement  of  strikers,  legitimized  a 
decade  of  bad-faith  labor  negotiating 
techniques. 

How  does  it  work?  Business  owns  the 
NLRB  and  so  they  do  not  find  that  the 
practice  being  requested  is  unfair. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  it  works  M,in 
agement  comes  in.  and  says  "we  want 
you  to  give  us  back  this  amount  of 
wages,  do  away  with  this  amount  of 
health  benefit,  and  we  will  in  the 
meantime  do  away  with  several  thou- 
sand jobs.  We  need  to  make  more 
money,  and  we  are  not  going  to  nego- 
tiate anymore.  This  is  our  offer,  take  it 
or  leave  it.  There  used  to  be  a  time 
when  they  had  to  keep  negotiating  and 
keep  tryint;   Now  they  do  not. 

The  N'LliK  >'.'  <  ..-;<  r..-.  and  this  right  of 
permanent  n.pi.u.iment  of  strikers 
means  that  they  lay  it  on  the  table,  it 
is  declared  to  be  an  economic  matter. 
and  so  out  go  the  employees,  down  go 
the  wages,  and  there  is  no  hartraining. 
It  just  stops. 

You  know,  in  the  1980's  and  1990s, 
thousands  and  thousands  of  hard-work- 
ing and  loyal  employees  became  vic- 
tims of  this  policy.  I  just  want  to  give 
you  some  examples  in  my  own  State. 


.Mr.  President,  bitter  examples,  t^ecause 
Washington  had  had  labor  pea(.'e  for 
many  years.  We  have  had  a  high  stand- 
ard of  livin.g.  We  have  had  people  that 
are  working  people  earning  good 
nitjney.  not  getting  rich  but  earning 
tfood  money,  solid  middle  class.  What 
happened'.' 

In  my  own  State  of  Washington,  we 
have  endured  several  bitter  examples 
of  employers  bringing  m  permanent  re- 
placement workers  simply  to  break  the 
union.  Meatcutters  and  timber  workers 
in  Everett  and  Spokane,  workers  at 
Nord  Door  in  Everett,  at  Washington 
Beef  and  Crystal  Laundry  in  Yakima. 
at  Payless  Drug  Stores  and  Verns  Pies 
in  Spokane,  and  at  the  Auto  Dealers 
Association  in  King  County.  For  many 
of  these  workers,  the  permanent  re- 
placement tactic  has  spelled  the  loss  of 
financial  security,  jeopardized  home 
mortgages,  caused  repossession  of 
autos  and  damaged  creditworthiness.  If 
we  fail  to  act  on  S.  ,55.  the  list  of  dis- 
placed union  workei's  will  continue  to 
grow. 

Last  year,  in  an  article  in  a  Seattle 
newspaper.  Reagan's  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz,  said  that  in  "a  healthy 
workplace,  it  is  very  important  that 
there  be  some  system  of  checks  and 
balances."  Shultiz  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  what  he  called  a  "system  of 
industrial  jurisprudence."  which  covers 
dispute  settlement  through  collective 
bargaining,  grievance  procedures,  and 
arbitration,  with  the  right  of  strike  as 
a  last  resort.  Shultz'  conclusion  was 
that  "free  societies  and  free  trade 
unions  go  together,  " 

A  healthy  relationship  between  orga- 
nized labor  and  management  produces 
a  well-trained,  expeiienced  work  force. 
This  ensures  a  company's  and  a  coun- 
try's long-term  productivity  and  com- 
petitiveness. Our  major  economic  com- 
petitors, including  Japan.  Germany. 
France,  and  Canada,  prohibit  and  se- 
verely restrict  the  use  of  permanent  re- 
placements. 

In  the  late  1980s,  employei's  threat- 
ened pei'manent  replacements.  in 
roughly  one  out  of  every  three  strikes. 
In  roughly  half  of  these  strikes,  em- 
ployers advertised  for  replacements  be- 
fore the  strike  even  began.  We  must 
not  allow  this  to  continue. 

The  decision  to  go  out  on  strike  is  a 
serious  one.  Reached  only  after  much 
soul-searching  and  careful  delibera- 
tions. Workers  do  not  take  them  light- 
ly. Going  without  a  paycheck  or  health 
insurance,  without  the  ability  to  make 
mortgage  or  car  payments  is  not  taken 
lightly.  American  workers  strike  as  a 
last  resort. 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  ability 
to  hire  permanent  replacements  short- 
ens strikes.  The  facts  say  otherwise.  A 
recent  study  by  the  Economic  Policy 
Institute  has  determined  that  between 
1984  and  1988.  permanent  replacements 
radically  lengthened  labor  disputes. 
The  mean  duration  of  strikes  in  which 


permanent  replacements  were  hired 
was  363  days.  When  no  replacements 
were  hired,  that  number  shrank  to  64 
days.  When  a  labor  dispute  is  trans- 
formed from  a  disagreement  over  com- 
pensation and  other  issues  to  one  in- 
volving each  striker's  job.  that  labor- 
management  balance  is  upset  and 
strikes  are  longer  and  uglier. 

The  very  integrity  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  our  country's 
commitment  to  collective  bargaining 
is  at  stake  here.  Also  at  stake  is  our 
Nation's  ability  to  compete  m  a  world 
economy.  An  ability  that  depends  upon 
a  collective  bargaining  system  that  is 
fair,  balanced,  and  sensitive  to  the 
rights  of  workers.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  carefully  review  the  recent  history 
of  this  issue.  I  urge  them  to  join  with 
those  of  us  who  believe  the  Mackay 
ruling  must  be  legislatively  reversed. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks, an  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  appear  concerning  the  new  pro- 
posal on  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  11.  1992] 
L.aiBok  Shifts.  Offers  To  Curb  Strike 

RIGHTS 

(By  Frank  Swoboda  and  Helen  Dewan 

Organized  labor  yesterday  offered  to  limit 
Its  ability  to  strike  if  Congress  would  re- 
strict the  use  of  permanent  replacement 
workers  by  employers  in  contract  disputes. 

The  proposal  by  the  AFL-CIO  represents 
the  first  time  labor  has  agreed  to  restrict  its 
basic  ability  to  strike  since  passage  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  more  than  half 
a  century  ago. 

The  compromise  also  reflects  the  degree  of 
labor's  desperation  as  it  struggles  to  win 
congressional  support  for  protection  against 
the  use  of  permanent  replacements  for  strik- 
ing union  members.  The  threat  has  escalated 
since  President  Reagan  replaced  striking  air 
traffic  controllers  in  August  1981. 

More  recently.  Caterpillar  Inc.  used  the 
threat  of  permanent  replacements  to  force 
the  United  Auto  Workers  to  end  a  five- 
month  strike  and  return  to  work  without  a 
contract  settlement. 

Under  the  proposal  introduced  by  Sen. 
Robert  Packwood  iR-Ore.t.  employers  and 
unions  would  be  asked  to  submit  all  unre- 
solved issues  in  a  contract  dispute  to  a  fact- 
finding panel  appointed  by  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

If  the  employer  accepted  and  the  union  re- 
jected the  panel's  recommendations,  the  em- 
ployer would  be  free  to  hire  permanent  re- 
placement workers  in  the  event  of  a  strike. 
However,  if  the  union  agreed  to  the  medi- 
aiors  recommendations,  the  employer  would 
be  barred  from  hiring  permanent  replace- 
ments should  a  strike  occur. 

AFL-CIO  Secretary-Treasurer  Thomas 
Donahue  called  the  proposal  "a  change  in 
our  historic  position"  toward  collecti%'e  bar- 
gaining. But  many  businesses  are  unlikely  to 
embrace  any  proposal  that  would  restrict 
their  legal  rights  because  they  feel  they  have 
gained  the  upper  hand. 

At  the  same  time,  the  proposal  could  bring 
about  a  measure  of  labor  peace  at  a  time 
when  U.S.  companies  are  facing  increasing 
global  competition. 
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The  House  approved  a  simple  ban  on  the 
use  of  permanent  striker  replacements  last 
July  by  a  vote  of  247  to  182  But  the  bill  has 
been  kept  off  the  Senate  floor  for  most  of 
this  year  by  the  threat  of  a  Republican  fili- 
buster. Supporters  of  the  legislation  need  60 
votes  to  force  it  to  the  floor 

The  compromise  amendment,  with  the 
union's  strike-limitin»{  offer,  was  worked  out 
late  Monday  at  a  meelinK  of  top  union  lead- 
ers and  AKL-CIO  President  l>ane  Kirkland  in 
an  effort  to  Rather  enough  votes  to  block  a 
GOP  filibuster.  "It's  no  secret  we're  worklntt 
for  60  votes  for  cloture."  Donahue  said. 

The  Senate  Democratic  leadership  had  told 
labor  It  would  not  schedule  a  vote  on  the 
measure  until  it  was  convinced  there  were 
enouKh  votes  to  prevent  a  filibuster.  The 
leadership  yesterday  scheduled  a  vote  for 
late  today 

AFL-CIO  officials  would  not  predict  how 
many  supporters  they  expected  in  today's 
vote,  but  they  appeared  confident  they  would 
(cet  at  least  58  without  the  votes  of  Sens.  Al- 
bert Gore  (D-Tenn.i  and  Timothy  Wlrth  (D- 
Colo.t.  who  are  attending  the  environmental 
summit  in  Brazil  If  labor  gets  58  votes  with- 
out the  two  men.  Senate  Democratic  leaders 
have  Kuai'anteed  the  unions  a  second  vote 
when  Goi-e  and  Wirth  return,  sources  aald 

Both  labor  and  business  estimated  there 
were  four  Democrats  and  five  Republicans 
uncommitted  on  the  bill. 

Labor  has  the  support  of  a  majority  In  the 
Senate  for  the  bill  but,  so  far.  has  been  short 
of  the  67  votes  needed  to  override  a  presi- 
dential veto. 

the  Packwood  amendment  appeared  to 
catch  both  business  and  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration by  surprise  yesterday.  The  unions  did 
not  present  the  proposal  to  either  group  be- 
fore it  was  introduced. 

Pete  Lunnle.  a  lobbyist  for  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  said  late  yes- 
terday that  his  Kroup  had  not  had  a  chance 
to  study  the  strike-limitinis  proposal,  but  he 
predicted  It  would  not  change  his  ttroup's  op- 
position to  the  lemslatlon. 

'Our  position  has  been  that  there's  no  need 
to  change  the  law.  "  I.,unnie  said.  He  pre- 
dicted, however,  that  Thursday's  vote  would 
be  a  ''crap  shoot  "  There  was  no  immediate 
reaction  from  the  Bush  administration. 

The  Packwood  proposal  is  a  process  pat- 
terned after  the  procedures  used  to  settle 
labor  disputes  between  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  its  employees. 

Unlike  Kovernment  workers,  however, 
union  members  would  not  lose  their  rlRht  to 
strike.  But  workers  who  refused  to  submit 
their  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  panel  would  U- 
risking  their  jobs  to  preserve  their  basic 
right  to  strike. 

If  both  sides  refused  to  accept  the  terms  of 
the  fact-finding  panel,  the  emplo.ver  would 
be  allowed  to  hire  permanent  replacements 
unless  the  union  agreed  to  end  any  subse- 
quent strike  by  accepting  the  contract  terms 
proposed  by  the  panel. 

"In  general,  '  Packwood  said  in  a  prepared 
statement,  "the  legality  of  hiring  permanent 
replacements  would  turn  on  whether  the 
union  or  the  employer  was  more  willing  to 
resolve  the  dispute  peacefully  and  without 
resort  to  economic  weapons." 

"This  presents  the  possibility  of  a  whole 
new  pattern  of  labor  relations,"  Donahue 
said.  He  said  the  proposal  could  make  the 
collective  bargaining  process  "less 
confrontational  " 

Donahue,  who  met  with  several  uncommit- 
ted members  of  the  Senate  yesterday  after- 
noon, said  'either  party  has  the  right  to  say 
I  don't  want  to  play,  but  they  pay  a  price  for 
saying  it." 


He  said  It  would  be  the  first  time  that  both 
parties  in  a  wide  range  of  labor  disputes 
would  have  the  option  of  submitting  their 
disagreements  to  a  fact-finding  panel. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  12  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  and  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  for  accommodating  my 
schedule. 

I  rise  to  support  S.  55.  I  think  it  is 
the  most  important  piece  of  workplace 
lef?islation  introduced  before  the  Sen- 
ate this  year.  The  bill  is  designed  to 
combat  an  unfair  labor  practice  which 
has  undercut  the  collective  bargaining 
process  in  our  country,  namely,  the 
permanent  replacement  of  striking 
workers. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  it  argued 
that  this  piece  of  legislation  is  a  solu- 
tion in  search  of  a  problem.  I  have 
heai'd  this  bill  described  as  a  special  in- 
terest bill.  So  let  me  put  this  into  some 
historical  context,  because  I  think 
much  is  at  stake,  not  just  for  unions, 
but  for  working  people,  and  for  that 
matter,  for  what  this  country  is  all 
about. 

In  the  1930's,  many  of  our  parents  or 
grandparents  struggled,  and  because  of 
their  struggles,  I  think  they  made  this 
a  better  country,  not  just  for  them- 
selves but  for  all  of  us.  From  these 
struggles  emerged  some  modest  protec- 
tions against  the  terror  of  unemploy- 
ment. From  the  struggle,  American 
workers  gained  some  protections, 
against  strikebreaking,  a  minimum 
wage,  the  right  to  join  a  union,  collec- 
tive bargaining  rights,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  labor-management  frame- 
work for  collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  to  you  that 
the  decade  of  the  1980's  was  a  decade 
where  we  essentially  overturned  a  half 
century  of  peoples  history.  It  was  a 
decade  of  wages  depressed,  of  all  sorts 
of  demands  on  working  people:  Health 
care  benefits  taken  away,  pension  ben- 
efits taken  away,  unions  busted, 
strikes  defeated,  broken  dreams,  bro- 
ken lives  and  broken  families. 

Unions.  Mr.  President,  do  not  just  de- 
fend unions.  Unions  have  been  the  only 
institutions  in  American  society  that 
have  consistently  defended  the  bottom 
50  percent  of  the  population.  That  is 
what  is  at  stake  with  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  disagree  with  the 
logic  of  the  Mackay  Radio  Supreme 
Court  decision.  It  did  not  and  does  not 
make  a  lot  of  sense  to  say,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  a  business  cannot  fire  peo- 
ple who  go  out  on  strike,  but  a  business 
or  company  can  permanentl.y  replace 
them.  That  is  a  distinction  that  does 
not  make  a  difference.  But  we  have 
lived  with  that  for  decades,  during 
which  we  had  a  labor-management  con- 
tract, we  had  relatively  good  relations, 
and  we  did  well  as  a  nation.  Then  there 
was  PATCO  and  the  decade  of  the 
1980's. 


Mr.  President,  what  has  happened 
over  this  last  decade  and,  unfortu- 
nately, into  the  1990's,  is  that  the  right 
to  strike  has  become  the  right  to  be 
fired.  What  is  at  issue  here  is  whether 
or  not  working  people  are  going  to 
have  a  right  to  organize  and  to  bargain 
collectively.  That  is  what  is  at  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  smile  when  I  hear 
some  of  my  colleagues— those  on  the 
other  side — say  that  S.  55  would  upset 
the  delicate  balance.  Whose  balance  of 
labor-management  relations  are  they 
talking  about? 

Mr.  President,  when  I  hear  people  say 
that  this  bill  is  a  solution  in  search  of 
a  problem,  I  wonder  where  they  have 
been.  When  I  hear  people  say  that  this 
bill  is  unnecessary,  I  am  prompted  to 
want  to  invite  them  to  come  to  the 
cities  and  small  towns  from  Minnesota 
to  Maine.  I  wish  they  could  have  heard 
Thomas  Pratt,  father  of  eight  children, 
who  worked  at  International  Paper  in 
Maine,  who  testified  recently  before 
the  Senate  Labor  Committee  on  which 
I  sit.  "Each  month."  he  said  before  our 
committee,  "I  feel  a  little  further  be- 
hind, dipping  into  my  small  savings 
and  eventually  depicting  it.  Also  I 
saved  a  little  for  each  of  my  children 
hoping  to  be  able  to  help  them  through 
college."  He  went  on  strike  and  was 
permanently  replaced,  with  devastat- 
ing consequences  for  his  family. 
Charles  Noonan.  the  town  manager 
from  Jay.  testified. 

"The  hiring  of  permanent  replace- 
ments has  caused  tremendous  problems 
within  the  community,  not  only  during 
the  strike,  but  continuing  problems, 
problems  which  will  last  generations. 
It  has  torn  this  community  apart. 
Friendships  which  have  existed  have 
been  torn  apart,"  he  goes  on. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  abstract 
issue.  That  is  why  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  introducing  this.  This  is 
all  about  people's  lives.  I  saw  it  at 
Hormel  Neat  Packing  in  Austin:  at 
Quality  Tool:  at  United  Brass  and 
Metal  Manufacturing  in  St.  Paul.  I 
could  go  on  with  a  long  list  of  strikes 
in  which  permanent  replacement  have 
been  used. 

But  the  important  point  is  that  It  is 
not  just  the  people  who  have  been  per- 
manently replaced  that  would  be  af- 
fected by  this  legislation.  It  is  all  the 
men  and  women  that  I  have  talked  to 
in  Minnesota,  and  other  States  as  well, 
who  have  worked  under  terrible  work- 
ing conditions.  Their  contracts  are  not 
satisfactory.  They  have  seen  their 
health  care  benefits  taken  away,  pen- 
sion benefits  taken  awa.v,  real  wages 
deteriorate,  holidays  taken  away,  and 
they  have  essentially  lost  their  right 
to  bargain  collectively,  because  they 
know  their  right  to  strike  will  not  be 
protected.  Too  often,  the  troubling  pat- 
tern of  the  1980s  union-busting  ap- 
proach is  repeated. 

The  pattern  works  like  this:  Unfair 
concessions   on    their   workers.    Those 


workers  are  then  forced  out  on  strike. 
They  are  then  permanently  replaced. 
Shortly  after  that,  their  union  is  decer- 
tified. In  other  words,  Mr.  President, 
this  consistent  pattern  of  union  bust- 
ing has  affected  not  only  union  people 
but  the  wages  and  working  conditions 
of  the  vast  majority  of  citizens  within 
our  country. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  have  no  pa- 
tience—and I  am  willing  to  engage  in 
this  debate— with  those  who  say  that 
somehow  this  would  upset  a  delicate 
labor-management  balance.  Again,  I 
raise  the  question:  Whose  delicate  bal- 
ance? Because  most  of  the  people  I 
know  who  work  for  hourly  wage  have 
seen  time  wages  depressed  and  have 
been  hurt  badly.  I  have  no  patience 
with  the  argument  that  if  this  piece  of 
legislation  is  passed,  it  will  somehow 
hurt  the  economic  performance  and 
international  competition  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  President.  I  just  have  three 
points,  by  way  of  conclusion: 

First,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  United 
States  of  America  will  do  well  eco- 
nomically when  we  have  a  real  labor- 
management  partnership,  where  there 
is  a  high  level  of  morale  and  high  lev- 
els of  productivity  and  stability  in  the 
work  force.  You  certainly  do  not  get 
that  when  companies  permanently  re- 
place people  who  are  out  on  strike. 

Second,  in  just  about  every  other  ad- 
vanced economy  that  I  know  of.  there 
is  legislation  on  the  books  that  pro- 
hibits companies  from  permanently  re- 
placing working  people  who  are  out  on 
strike. 

Finally,  this  piece  of  legislation  does 
not  upset  a  delicate  balance  between 
;.!'  :  and  management  in  current  law. 
K.iiiicr.  it  corrects  an  imbalance  in 
favor  of  employers.  That  balance  was 
upset  at  the  end  of  the  1980's.  and  it  has 
gone  on  and  on  and  on  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection. We  simply  have  to  have  a  part- 
nership. We  have  to  have  labor  and 
management  working  together.  We 
have  to  have  women  and  men  in  the 
work  force  really  believing  in  theii 
company.  We  have  to  do  well  economi- 
cally. 

I  think  this  legislation  must  become 
the  law  of  the  land.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues not  to  filibuster.  At  the  very 
minimum,  let  us  go  on  with  the  bill 
and  have  the  debate.  I  think  personally 
this  piece  of  legislation  could  make  an 
enormous  difference  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  not  just  in  terms  of 
economic  performance,  but  also  in 
terms  of  bringing  about  more  bread 
and  more  justice  for  people.  And  for 
that  reason  alone.  I  am  very  proud  to 
speak  for  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time'!' 

Mr.  HATCH  addie.ssed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
comment  a  httle  on  this  .so-called  com- 
promise. 

As  so  often  is  the  case  with  con- 
troversial legislation  coming  out  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  there  has  been  a 
whirlwind  of  rumors  about  what  would 
happen  over  the  next  several  days  when 
we  brought  this  bill  up.  Unfortunately. 
this  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence 
when  It  comes  to  labor  legislation.  The 
committee  reports  a  measure,  even 
though  the  proponents  know  the  legis- 
lation will  not  become  law  unless  it  is 
significantly  modified. 

Our  committee  does  that  all  the 
time.  They  are  afraid  to  face  a  full 
committee  investigation  into  what 
they  are  doing.  So  they  wait  until  they 
get  here,  pretend  they  have  a  lot  that 
is  inviolate,  pass  it  through  the  House 
and  sa.y  we  are  going  to  change  it  now 
because  we  realize  there  are  some  de- 
fects in  this,  defects  that  we  pointed 
out  during  the  hearing.  That  is  what 
they  are  trying  to  do  now. 

Instead,  the  committee  majority 
waits  until  the  floor  to  decide  what  it 
wants  to  do  with  the  legislation.  In 
some  instances,  both  sides  of  the  issue 
sit  down  and  woi'k  out  a  real  com- 
promise, as  was  the  case  last  year  on 
the  civil  rights  bill,  but  only  after  we 
had  gone  through  2  years  of  a  lot  of 
slogging.  In  other  instances,  however, 
the  majority  on  the  committee  goes 
into  furious  negotiations  with  itself 
and  the  bill's  supporters.  At  the  last 
minute,  they  rush  out  and  breathlessly 
announce  that  a  compromise  has  been 
reached.  All  further  debate  is  called 
off,  and  we  are  expected  to  pass  the  so- 
called  solution  after  only  moments  of 
i-eview. 

That  is  typical  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  and  it  is 
typical  of  the  power  of  this  one  special 
interest  group. 

Apparently,  we  are  witnessing  the 
latter  scenario — breathlessly  rushing 
in  here  and  saying,  oh.  we  have  a  com- 
promise: everybody  can  accept  it  now. 
.^nd  we  are  supposed  to  just  pass  that 
after  a  few  minutes'  reflection  here  on 
the  floor.  I  suppose  it  will  be  about  2 
hours  of  reflection  and  real  substance. 

As  I  understand,  the  proponents  of 
the  legislation  may  be  on  the  verge  of 
announcing  a  new  solution.  I  suspect 
that  Senator  P.\ckwood  will  run  in  at 
the  last  minute  and  say.  w-e  have  a 
wonderful  solution  to  this.  We  under- 
stand the  solution.  As  I  understand  the 
new  proposal,  it  will  be  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Packwood  and  it  can  be  found  in 
one  of  a  number  of  amendments  the 
Senator  filed  yesterday. 

Let  me  make  one  point  as  clearly  as 
I  can.  The  compromise  suggested  by 
Senator  Packwood  is  no  compromise 
and  in  many  ways  is  even  worse  than  S. 
55.  Let  me  repeat  myself.  The  proposed 
compromise  does  not  correct  the  fun- 
damental problems  with  S.  55.  Almost 


everybody,  even  those  who  are  voting 

for  it.  realizes  what  a  defective  bill  it 

IS. 

The  proposed  compromise  only 
makes  the  fundamental  problems  with 
S.  55  worse.  And  the  ultimate  effect  of 
the  compromise  will  be  no  different  in 
the  end  than  the  effect  of  S.  55.  The 
right  to  hire  permanent  replacements, 
the  one  leverage  that  the  management 
has.  will  become  totally  worthless 
under  'he  compromise. 

I  do  not  reach  this  conclusion  easily. 
As  I  noted  yesterday.  .S.  55  is  an  unusu- 
ally poor  piece  of  legislation,  but.  un- 
fortunately, the  purported  compromise 
is  even  more  far-reaching  than  what  we 
were  discussing  yesterday.  It  would  not 
only  overturn  the  Mackay  doctrine, 
which  has  existed  for  54  years,  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court  time  after  time. 
but  it  would  also  overturn  much  of  the 
law  which  governs  collective  bargain- 
ing in  this  country.  If  you  had  a  prob- 
lem with  S.  55.  you  will  also  have  seri- 
ous concei'ns  with  this  alleged  com- 
promise. 

As  introduced  by  Senator  METZEN- 
BAUM,  S.  55  would  overturn  54  years  of 
legal  precedent  and  practice.  It  would 
overturn  years  of  Supreme  Court  law. 
It  would  destroy  the  current  balance  in 
Federal  labor  law.  which  places  both 
unions  and  employers  at  economic 
risk — a  risk  that  pushes  both  parties 
toward  a  settlement. 

Employees  have  the  powerful  eco- 
nomic weapon  of  going  on  strike  if  an 
employer's  offer  is  unreasonable.  Simi- 
larly, employers  have  the  powerful  eco- 
nomic weapon  of  permanently  replac- 
ing striking  employees,  if  they  choose, 
if  the  union's  demands  are  unreason- 
able. There  is  a  balance.  It  works.  It 
has  worked  for  54  years  and  we  are  just 
going  to  throw  it  out  the  window  at  the 
last  minute  with  a  last-ditch,  poorly 
written  compromise.  Well,  that  bal- 
ance crafted  in  current  law  has  stood 
the  test  of  time  for  more  than  50  years. 

S.  55  would  eliminate  the  economic 
weapon  provided  employers  but.  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  preserve  and  pro- 
tect the  correlative  rights  of  unions. 
Employers  would  not  be  able  to  hire 
permanent  replacements,  regardless  of 
how  long  the  union  is  on  strike,  regard- 
less of  how  unreasonable  the  union's 
demands,  and  regardless  of  a  compa- 
ny's market  realities. 

The  proposed  compromise  goes  fur- 
ther. Not  only  does  it  effectively  elimi- 
nate the  right  to  hii-e  permanent  re- 
placements, it  would  insert  the  Federal 
Government  into  virtually  every  col- 
lective-bargaining dispute  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Yesterday,  the  sponsor  of  S. 
55  stated  that  the  real  purpose  behind 
S.  55  was  to  save  the  American  labor 
movement.  Apparently  that  purpose 
has  changed.  Today,  the  purpose  be- 
hind S.  55  is  to  com^pletely  overhaul 
bargaining  in  America  and  place  it  in 
the  ever  competent  hands  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 
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We  all  know  how  competent  those 
hands  are.  But  that  is  what  they  are 
Koinp  to  do  with  this  particular  com- 
promise. 

Under  the  amendment— now  it  is  not 
a  substitute,  by  the  way:  it  still  keeps 
S.  55  alive— under  the  amendment, 
there  is  no  requirement  that  either 
party  make  any  attempt  to  neifotiate 
when  they  have  a  problem.  In  fact,  un- 
like current  law.  it  appears  that  a 
union  can  choose  to  ^o  on  strike  imme- 
diately or  it  can  file  a  written  request 
for  factfinding  by  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service.  The 
amendment  does  not  specify  when  the 
request  can  or  must  be  filed.  It  does 
not  specify  whether  the  parties  are  re- 
quired to  bargain  to  an  mipasse  or  bar- 
gam  in  good  faith.  It  does  not  address 
the  issue  of  mandatory  or  permissive 
barsainini?.  .Apparently,  these  details 
will  be  filled  in  at  some  later  point,  but 
by  not  addressing  them,  the  authors  of 
the  amendment  have  basically  de- 
stroyed that  basic  rules  Kovernini;  col- 
lective barkfaining  In  the  United  States 
today  if  this  bill  passes. 

Once  the  request  for  factfinding  is 
filed,  an  employer  has  two  choices.  It 
can  refuse  the  request  and  subse- 
quently lose  the  right  to  hire  perma- 
nent replacements  if  the  union  goes 
out  on  strike.  The  union  has  a  choice. 
The  employer  does  not.  It  also  loses 
permanently  the  right  to  invoke  fact- 
finding and  arbitration.  The  union  on 
the  other  hand  can  resurrect  its  right 
at  any  time  it  wants  to. 

Moreover,  the  proposal  does  not  even 
come  close  to  providing  employers 
with  comparable  rights  to  those  pro- 
vided unions.  The  delicate  balance  in 
labor-management  relations  will  be 
gone  once  and  for  all.  P'or  example,  an 
employer,  on  its  own.  cannot  request 
factfinding.  It  is  entirely  within  the 
unions  discretion  whether  and  when  to 
initiate  this  process. 

Similarly,  while  the  union,  acting  on 
its  own.  has  the  right  to  prevent  re- 
placements, permanent  replacements, 
the  employer  has  no  right  to  prevent 
strikes. 

The  alternative  option  is  for  the  em- 
ployer to  agree  to  factfinding,  even  if  it 
has  no  idea  as  to  what  the  unresolved 
issues  are.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
this  is  another  area  that  the  amend- 
ment fails  to  clarify,  namely,  what  is 
meant  by  unresolved  issues.  One  can 
only  assume  that  the  entire  collective- 
bargaining  agreement  would  be— in 
fact,  will  be — an  unresolved  issue. 
Moreover,  the  discovery  powers  af- 
forded unions  may  be  far  greater  under 
this  proposal  than  currently  offered 
unions  under  current  law.  That  leads  to 
all  kinds  of  additional  costs. 

I  mentioned  the  health  care  system 
yesterday,  the  acute  care  help  in  hos- 
pitals and  how  they  can  be  shut  down, 
and  how  people  can  die.  and  how  prob- 
lems can  arise,  all  because  the  strength 
is  given  over  to  the  unions.  There  will 
not  be  a  delicate  balance. 


Once  the  dispute  is  pending  before 
the  factfinding  panel,  the  status  quo  is 
frozen  and  the  union  may  not  strike 
and  the  employer  may  not  engage  in  a 
lockout. 

The  factfinding  panel  must  be  ap- 
pointed within  10  days.  The  panel  will 
consist  of  one  labor  representative,  one 
management  representative,  and  an 
independent  arbitrator.  Why  three 
members  are  necessary  is  unclear,  how- 
ever. I  would  assume  the  most  impor- 
tant member  is  the  independent  arbi- 
trator. The  panel,  then,  has  roughly  45 
days  to  have  a  hearing  and  issue  a  re- 
port. After  the  report  is  issued,  the 
parties  have  7  calendar  days  to  inform 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  whether  they  will  accept  the 
recommendations.  That  is  collective- 
bargaining^ 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  amend- 
ment also  fails  to  account  for  the  great 
difference  in  the  type  of  contracts  gov- 
erned by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  Tliey  can  range  from  small  em- 
ployers involved  in  one  facility  to  na- 
tional agreements  covering  numerous 
plants  and  operations  in  a  variety  of 
States.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is 
certainly  questionable  whether  45  days 
will  be  enough  time. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  would  doubt 
that  there  would  be  lots  of  questions 
about  that 

At  this  point  it  gets  very  confusing. 
If  both  parties  agree,  the  report  will 
serve  as  a  basis  for  the  new  collective- 
bargaining  agreement.  If.  under  this 
scenario,  the  parties  subsequently  have 
difficulty  on  the  actual  language  of  the 
agreement,  either  party  may  suggest 
or  may  request  the  factfinding  panel  to 
supplement  its  initial  report  with  the 
necessary  contractual  language. 

In  other  words,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  write  the  collective-bargain- 
ing agreement. 

Let  me  make  myself  clear.  Either 
party  can  request  that  the  factfinding 
panel  actually  write  the  contract— ei- 
ther party.  Can  you  imagine''  I  cannot 
imagine  the  unions  doing  this,  except 
they  know  that  the  Government  is  gen- 
erally going  to  be  on  their  side.  They 
pretty  well  feel  that  way. 

I  have  to  tell  you.  I  do  not  know  of 
anybody  in  management  who  would 
want  this  kind  of  compulsory  situation 
where  the  Government  writes  the  col- 
lective-bargaining agreement.  Come 
on.  Anybody  who  has  ever  been  con- 
cerned about  labor-management  rela- 
tions has  to  say  this  is  one  of  the  worst 
ideas  that  has  come  up  in  years,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  something  that 
serves  one  side  a  lot  more  than  the 
other.  That  is  the  conclusion  you  have 
to  reach.  And  I  have  to  tell  you.  there 
have  to  be  management  people  all  over 
this  country  who  are  quaking  in  their 
boots.  If  this  is  what  is  going  to  be  the 
law.  it  would  be  miserable. 

If  the  union  agrees  with  the  report 
but  the  employer  does  not.  the  union 
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may  go  out  on  strike.  And  the  em- 
ployer, from  that  point  on,  cannot  hire 
permanent  replacements.  And  more 
important,  the  employer  cannot 
change  its  mind. 

The  union  can,  but  the  employer  can- 
not. Is  that  fair"'  Is  that  what  is  likely 
to  lead  to  a  resolution  of  labor  prob- 
lems in  our  society?  Give  me  a  break. 

If  the  employer  agrees  with  the  re- 
port and  the  union  does  not  agree,  the 
union  can  still  go  out  on  strike.  They 
can  still  go  out  on  strike,  but  the  em- 
ployer at  that  point  may  hire  replace- 
ments for  the  strikers.  But  that  right 
is  limited  under  this  amendment.  The 
union  can  still  go  out  on  strike  and 
wait  and  see  whether  the  employer  is 
willing  to  hire  permanent  replace- 
ments. If  it  appears  the  employer  will 
try  to  replace  the  strikers,  the  union 
can  instantly  change  its  mind  and 
agree  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
factfinding  panel.  It  can  simply  make 
an  unconditional  offer  to  return  to 
work,  file  another  notice,  and  start  the 
entire  process  all  over  again. 

Talk  about  convoluting  labor-man- 
agement relations  and  giving  all  the 
power  to  one  side.  There  is  no  way  that 
the  right  to  hire  permanent  replace- 
ments will  continue  to  exist.  There  is 
just  no  way. 

Finally,  if  neither  party  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  factfinding  panel,  the 
union  can  go  on  strike  and  the  em- 
ployer can  hire  replacements  for  the 
strikers.  But  this  right  is.  once  again, 
virtually  worthless.  At  any  time  in 
this  process,  the  union  can  simply  say 
that  it  will  accept  the  report  of  the 
factfinding  panel.  If  they  find  their 
power  slipping  away,  they  just  accept 
the  report,  which  bats  the  employer 
from  that  point  on  from  hiring  perma- 
nent replacements. 

What  emplo.ver  would  ever  attempt 
to  hire  permanent  replacements''  No 
employer  could  ever  make  a  good-faith 
offer  of  permanent  employment,  be- 
cause once  the  union  sees  the  employer 
is  serious  in  its  efforts  to  replace  the 
strikers,  it  can  either  agree  to  the  re- 
port of  the  factfinding  panel  or  make 
an  unconditional  offer  to  return  to 
work  and  begin  the  entire  process  once 
again,  until  it  gets  a  better  agreement. 

How  is  this  an  improvement  on  our 
current  system?  What  denigration  to 
what  really  happens  to  be  a  very  good 
system  of  checks  and  balances  on  both, 
helping  each  to  try  to  get  to  an  agree- 
ment, rather  than  to  an  impasse. 

In  other  words,  under  this  proposal, 
the  Packwood-Metzenbaum  proposal, 
an  employer  can  utilize  permanent  re- 
placements in  only  two  instances.  The 
first  is  where  the  union  goes  out  on 
strike  and  does  not  request  a  factfind- 
ing panel.  The  second  is  that  the  em- 
ployer first  agrees  to  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. Nonetheless,  in  both  instances 
the  union  has  the  ability  to  cut  off 
that  right  whenever  it  chooses  to  do  so. 
When  one  pierces  the  veil  of  confu- 
sion and  contradictions,  a  simple  fact 
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h.M  (iir.f;,  (i.'.ir.  Thei-e  is  no  difference 
tif'.w.  i-n  the  effect  of  S.  55  and  the  pro- 
piiM'^i  compromise.  Both  proposals 
would  eliminate  the  right  of  employers 
'lo  hire  permanent  replacements,  be- 
cause most  employers  will  never  be 
able  to  survive  all  of  the  hurdles  that 
would  have  to  be  crcssed  under  this  bill 
as  amended  by  Pack  wood. 

Under  the  proposal,  unless  the  union 
is  extremely  foolish  and  races  out  on 
strike  without  going  through  the  ai'bi- 
t ration  process,  the  only  way  a  com- 
pany could  hire  permanent  replace- 
ments is  if  it  first  agrees  to  compul- 
sory arbitration. 

Why  would  a  union  rush  right  out  to 
^l^lke  when  they  could  demand  the 
I  onipulsory  arbitration?  If  they  like 
the  agreement,  accept  it;  if  they  do  not 
Ilk'-  the  agreement,  reject  it  and  go  out 
on  strike  then.  And  if  the  employer 
tries  to  hire  permanent  replacements, 
the.v  immediately  come  back  in  and 
say:  We  will  take  the  agreement  after 
all.  And  once  they  take  it.  they  can 
then,  a  short  while  thereafter,  just  go 
and  do  it  again.  It  would  not  take  long 
for  management  to  just  cave  in  every 
time— if  they  want  to  stay  in  business. 
that  is. 

Some  may  wonder  what  is  wrong 
with  this  scenario,  with  making  it  vir- 
tually impossible  for  employers  to  ever 
hire  permanent  replacements.  One 
must  remember  the  real  purpose  be- 
hind an  employer's  right  to  hire  perma- 
nent replacements.  The  vast  majority 
of  employers  do  not  want  to  hire  per- 
manent replacements.  But  the  fact 
that  they  can  serves  as  a  restraint  on 
the  economic  demands  the  unions  can 
make  on  employers.  Once  that  re- 
straint is  eliminated— and  this  bill  will 
virtually  eliminate  it:  it  will  eliminate 
it — the  only  boundary  on  the  requests 
of  union  leaders  will  be  the  limits  of 
their  own  imaginations. 

Present  labor  law  balances  the  com- 
peting economic  interests  of  labor  and 
management.  The  compromise,  in  con- 
trast, would  eliminate  those  balances 
by  allowing  the  union  to  bypass  nego- 
tiations and  the  requirements  of  good- 
faith  bargaining,  and  go  directly  to  ar- 
bitration. It  would  eliminate  the  obli- 
gation to  bargain  to  an  impasse.  It 
would  make  voluntary  arbitration 
compulsory,  allowing  the  union  to 
force  a  company  into  the  arbitration 
process,  regardless  of  the  employers 
wishes. 

Under  the  compromise,  a  company 
could  not  force  a  union  into  binding  ar- 
bitration. As  a  result,  a  union  will  al- 
ways be  in  conti-ol  of  the  employers 
right  to  hire  replacement  workers 
under  the  proposed  compromise,  mak- 
ing the  right  effectively  worthies.^. 

Under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
.At  I  ,is  now  written,  the  role  of  Govern- 
ment is  to  bring  labor  and  management 
together  to  negotiate  in  good  faith. 
The  Government  referees  the  playing 
field    under   current    law   making    sure 


neither  party  violates  any  of  the  rules 
of  the  negotiating  game.  It  does  not 
write  the  agreement  between  the  par- 
ties. The  law  is  premised  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  parties  themselves  are  m 
the  best  position  to  baigain  to  an 
agreement  that  addresses  each  party's 
concern. 

The  compromise,  however,  not  only 
overturns  the  Mackay  doctrine,  a  54- 
year-old  doctrine  sustained  year  after 
year,  and  eliminates  the  concept  of 
good-faith  bargaining,  it  creates  a  de 
facto  court  of  arbitration. 

The  closest  e.xi-sting  practice  to  what 
is  being  proposed  is  current  congres- 
sional handling  of  railroad  labor 
strikes.  Anyone  who  is  familiar  with 
this  scenario  understands  what  an  un- 
satisfactory process  this  has  become. 
Both  sides  have  expressed  interest  m 
reform. 

Oddly,  this  proposal,  the  Packwood- 
Metzenbaum  proposal,  would  extend 
the  scenario  over  all  businesses  and  in- 
dustries in  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
posed compromise  even  dictates  a  new- 
standard  for  collective  bargaining 
agreements.  Instead  of  the  current 
standard  3-year  contract,  the  proposal 
specifies  that  agreements  reached 
under  the  proposals  cannot  extend  be- 
yond 2  years,  a  major  change  in  collec- 
tive bargaining  law.  In  fact,  unions 
could  ask  the  arbitrator  for  a  1-year 
agreement  in  order  to  hasten  the  re- 
turn to  negotiations  for  a  new,  more 
generous  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  the  common  practice 
of  arbitrators  and  mediators  is  to  split 
the  difference  between  the  parties. 
Under  this  proposal,  it  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  a  labor  organization  and 
perhaps  even  in  the  interest  of  the 
management  team  to  be  as  unreason- 
able as  possible  in  order  to  win  more 
during  this  factfinding  process.  This  is 
not  the  conjecture  of  those  who  oppose 
this  bill.  As  observed  by  Prof.  Thomas 
Kochan,  a  well-known  academics  ex- 
pert in  labor  policy,  who  has  appeared 
frequently  before  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee; 

The  parties  avoid  making  compromises 
they  miehi  otherwi.se  be  willinsr  to  make,  be- 
cause they  fear  the  factfinder  or  arbitrator 
will  split  the  difference  because  their  stated 
position.  *  *  *  Thus,  the  bargaining  process 
is  chilled. 

When  parties  position  themselves  at 
extremes,  the  basic  element  of  good 
faith  bargaining  under  current  law  is 
destroyed.  .A.s  Professor  Kochan  states; 

Each  party  tends  to  hold  back  co.Tcess^ions 
when  bargaining  under  these  procedures, 
rather  than  lay  its  best  offer  or  bottom-line 
position  on  the  table. 

It  is  striking  that  the  proposal  would 
have  us  adopt  procedures  similar  to 
those  currently  used  in  the  Postal 
Service  labor  disputes,  except  for  one 
key  provision.  Postal  workers,  by  law. 
are  not  allowed  to  go  on  strike.  There 
is  a  real  difference.  The  Packwood  pro- 
posal puts  employers  between  a  rock 


and  a  hard  place.  Few,  if  any,  employ- 
ers have  found  binding  arbitration  a 
sound  method  of  resolving  labor  rela- 
tions disputes  because  arbitrators  typi- 
cally try  "to  split  the  baby"  instead  of 
developing  a  workable  economic  pack- 
age. The  knowledge  that  at  any  time 
the  union  could  throw  the  dispute  be- 
fore an  arbitrator,  thus  removing  any 
control  the  company  might  have  once 
had  over  the  negotiations,  will  be  a 
powerful  bargaining  weapon  for  labor 
unions  and  one-sided  bargaining  weap- 
on for  labor  unions  and  an  unfair  bar- 
gaining weapon  for  labor  unions. 

The  compromise  provides  that  the 
factfinding  board  shall  consist  of  one 
member  representing  the  labor  organi- 
zation, one  member  representing  the 
employer,  and  one  "neutral  member 
experienced  in  factfinding  and  interest 
arbitration."" 

Who  selects  the  ••neutral"?  How  does 
Congress  intend  to  keep  the  process  by 
which  the  Government  selects  neutrals 
from  becoming  politicized? 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  additional 
issue  that  should  not  be  overlooked.  As 
I  understand,  the  Packwood  com- 
promise is  an  addition  to  S.  55,  not  a 
substitute  for  S.  55.  At  first  I  was  sur- 
prised at  the  formulation  given  the 
way  in  which  some  have  described  the 
compromise.  It  was  not  until  I  reread 
the  proposal  that  I  caught  this  im- 
mense loophole.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  authors  of  this  proposal.  As  is  so 
often  the  case  with  labor  law.  this  is 
one  of  those  subtle  little  word  changes 
in  which  entire  laws  rise  and  fall.  S.  55 
bans  the  use  of  replacement  workers  in 
all  disputes  involving  a  labor  organiza- 
tion that  is,  one.  certified;  two.  recog- 
nized; or  three.  '*  *  *  on  the  basis  of 
written  authorizations  by  a  majority  of 
the  unit  employees  who  are  seeking  to 
be  certified  or  recognized." 

The  Packwood-Metzenbaum  com- 
promise, however,  only  applies  to  labor 
disputes  involving  recognized  labor  or- 
ganizations, the  smallest  of  the  three 
categories  mentioned  above. 

To  the  uninitiated,  this  is  a  pretty 
insignificant  difference.  To  labor  law 
experts,  it  makes  all  the  difference  in 
the  world.  Most  labor  disputes  involve 
labor  organizations  that  are  certified, 
and  they  would  not  be  covered  by  the 
Packwood-Metzenbaum  amendment. 
What  the  proponents  purport  to  give 
with  one  hand  they  actually  take  away 
with  the  other.  Some  have  been  mar- 
keting the  Packwood  proposal  as  a  real 
compromise,  yet  it  would  address  only 
a  fraction  of  the  labor  disputes  under 
S.  55. 

Mr.  President,  S.  55  may  be  one  of 
the  most  far-reaching  and  damaging 
pieces  of  legislation  that  we  will  con- 
sider this  session.  It  will  have  a  direct 
impact  on  millions  of  American  work- 
ers, both  union  and  nonunion,  and  mil- 
lions of  American  businesses,  large  and 
small.  No  one  will  be  immune,  except 
perhaps     this     body,     from     the     con- 
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sequences  of  this  bill  hnause  every- 
body knowhs  we  nevei-  .ipply  these  types 
of  approaches  to  ouisrlvcs;  we  just 
apply  them  to  everybody  else  out 
there.  And  then  we  wonder  why  the 
people  have  such  a  disdain  for  Con- 
gress. And  to  do  it  at  the  last  minute, 
in  a  last-ditch  amendment,  something 
that  is  so  poorly  written  that  it  leaves 
all  of  these  threads  untied,  I  have  to 
tell  you,  it  is  really  pathetic. 

What  we  decide  to  do  on  S.  55  will 
have  an  impact  that  will  last  for  years 
after  all  of  us  have  left  this  Chamber. 
I  only  hope  that,  if  this  compromise  is 
sprung  in  this  body  at  the  11th  hour, 
we  look  behind  the  labels  and  focus  on 
the  substance  of  the  proposal.  Over- 
turning 54  years  of  legal  precedent  and 
practice  should  not  be  based  on  a 
whim,  a  guess,  a  hope,  or  simply  on  the 
characterization  and  explanations  of 
only  one  party  to  this  debate.  S.  55 
would  overturn  54  years  of  Federal 
labor  law.  It  encourages  employees  to 
go  on  strike.  It  ignores  violence.  It  will 
have  a  devastating  impact  on  the  econ- 
omy. It  would  benefit  only  one  special- 
interest  group  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest  of  working  men  and  women,  at  the 
expense  of  the  free-enterprise  sy.stem 
and.  at  the  expense  of  public  health 
and  safety. 

Faced  with  these  problems,  after 
more  than  1  entire  year,  the  pro- 
ponents have  rushed  out  a  new  com- 
promise which  they  claim  fixes  the 
problems  with  S.  55.  Unfortunately,  the 
alleged  fix  is.  in  many  regards,  even 
worse  than  the  original  bill.  It  still 
eliminates  the  restraints  on  unions 
that  stem  from  an  employer's  ability 
to  hire  permanent  replacements,  and  in 
perhaps  the  ultimate  congressional 
conceit,  it  would  insert  the  Federal 
Government  directly  into  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  process  for  the  first 
time. 

We  all  know  what  would  happen  if 
that  takes  place.  The  mediators  would 
do  what  mediators  are  chargeil  with 
doing:  Resolve  the  dispute  by  splitting 
the  differences  between  the  parties  If 
my  colleagues  feel  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion is  the  ultimate  solution,  they 
should  talk  to  some  of  the  local  public 
officials  about  the  economic  con- 
sequences of  this  approach  where  they 
are  subject  to  it. 

The  proposal  overturns  existing  law, 
which  requires  parties  to  bargain  to  an 
Impasse,  it  overturns  the  doctrine  of 
bargaining  in  good  faith,  and  it  appar- 
ently overturns  most  of  the  existing 
case  law  and  precedent  surrounding 
permissive  and  mandatory  subjects  of 
bargaining,  and.  even  worse,  after  de- 
scribing the  proposal  as  a  compromise, 
it  turns  out  that  the  Packwood  amend- 
ment would  only  apply  to  a  fraction  of 
the  labor  disputes  covered  by  S.  55. 

Ml'  President,  now  is  not  the  time  to 
overhaul  not  onl.y  the  Mackay  doctrine 
but  also  most  of  the  existing  Federal 
labor  law  that  governs  labor  disputes. 


The  alleged  proposal  is  so  poorly  word- 
ed and  incomplete  that  it  will  take 
years  to  rectify  the  damage  that  it  will 
cause  to  existing  law.  When  one  looks 
at  the  fine  print,  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  AFL-CIO  has  given  up  nothing 
in  the  proposal.  Normally,  an  employer 
enters  arbitration  in  exchange  for  a 
promise  from  the  union  not  to  strike. 
That  is  not  the  case  here.  Nothing  in 
either  S.  55  or  the  proposal  interferes 
with  the  union's  right  to  strike.  In 
fact,  this  proposal  simply  gives  unions 
the  additional  option  of  picking  be- 
tween the  strike  or  an  arbitrators 
award.  What  balance  is  in  here  for  em- 
ployers? I  have  not  found  it.  I  do  not 
see  any.  I  do  not  see  any  fairness  here. 
I  really  do  not  believe  this  body  is 
going  to  do  this  to  this  country.  I  hope 
it  will  not.  I  just  hope  and  pray  that  it 
will  not. 

(Mr.  KERREY  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  resisting  the  majority 
leader's  request  to  invoke  cloture.  S.  55 
is  flawed,  and  the  alleged  proposal  does 
nothing  to  fix  these  flaws,  and  this  is 
the  most  pathetic  way  of  legislating 
that  I  know  of.  They  go  through  hear- 
ings in  front  of  the  Labor  Committee 
and  then  ignore  the  whole  doggone  bill 
when  they  get  here  because  they  know 
it  is  not  a  good  bill;  they  know  they 
cannot  justify  it  intellectually.  They 
know  they  are  doing  it  for  a  special  in- 
terest group  that  wants  preemptive 
control  of  the  collective  bargaining 
process.  We  should  not  allow  that  to 
happen  and  sway  the  delicate  balance 
that  amounts  to  fairness  on  both  sides. 
The.y  do  it  at  the  last  minute  with  an 
idiotic  amendment  that  is  poorly  writ- 
ten, that  would  just  lead  to  unfairness 
and  disruption  of  our  whole  collective 
bargaining  process  in  this  country  that 
was  fought  for  and  established  for 
years  and  years  and  decades  and  dec- 
ades, all  at  the  last  minute  without 
one  second  of  hearings. 

We  all  know  that  it  is  commonly  an 
argument  brought  up  that,  gee  whiz, 
this  is  a  common  ploy  of  the  Labor 
Committee  because  they  know  that 
most  people  really,  if  they  look  at  this 
seriously,  cannot  agree  with  the  type 
of  legislation  they  bring  out  of  that 
committee.  They  have  always  had  the 
votes  In  committee  because  it  has  al- 
ways been  a  stacked  committee  and 
those  who  are  of  the  liberal  persuasion 
have  always  dominated  the  committee. 
Never  has  there  been  an  exception  to 
that.  So  they  can  bring  anything  they 
want  to  out  of  the  committee. 

You  would  think  they  would  correct 
the  legislation,  at  least  make  it 
straight-up  legislation  in  the  commit- 
tee, rather  than  trying  to  change  it  at 
the  last  minute.  If  the  changes  were 
good  or  added  one  decent  thing  to  the 
bill,  that  might  be  another  matter. 
These  changes  are  not  only  bad,  they 
are  pathetic.  And  I  do  not  know  how 
anybody  can.  in  good  conscience,  stand 
up  and  argue  for  them. 


Mr.  President,  there  is  so  much  more 
to  say  but  at  this  time  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time 

Mr.  MK'l'ZKNK.M  M  addressed  the 
Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

.Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  10  min- 
utes to  the  Senatoi'  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  his  time  and  his  leader- 
ship. I  want  to  put  forth  some  simple 
points  and  principles. 

Foi'  over  40  years  the  world  has  lived 
under  the  threat  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Thank  God,  there  was  general 
recognition  that  a  nuclear  weapon  was 
an  option  that  should  never  be  used. 
Permanent  worker  replacement  in  an 
economic  strike  is  that  kind  of  weapon 
that  should  never  be  used,  but  increas- 
ingly It  has  been  used.  Just  as  the 
world  is  finding  a  way  to  put  away  nu- 
clear weapons,  we  need  to  find  a  wa.y  to 
put  aside  this  practice  that  has  so 
harmed  and  disrupted  our  commu- 
nities. 

It  is  for  the  sake  of  fundamental  fair- 
ness in  the  workplace  that  I  became  a 
cosponsor  of  this  legislation  shortly 
after  coming  to  the  Senate  last  year. 
And  I  (lid  so  because  of  experience  as 
Pennsylvania's  secretary  of  labor  and 
industry  for  4'2  years  where  I  saw  the 
incredible  human  hardship  brought 
upon  workers,  their  families,  whole 
communities,  and  companies  and 
unions  alike,  by  the  permanent  re- 
placement of  workers  who  exercised 
their  right  to  strike. 

This  practice  of  using  permanent  re- 
placements to  disrupt  the  process  of 
collective  bargaining  is  a  recent  devel- 
opment in  labor  relations  in  Penn- 
sylvania, like  the  rest  of  the  country, 
imrticularly  during  the  last  decade. 
One  need  only  visit  communities,  as  I 
have  done,  that  have  been  torn  apart 
by  the  use  of  striker  replacements,  to 
see  homes  where  the  working  parent 
has  left  to  find  a  job  somewhere  else, 
where  families  are  torn  apart,  where 
lifetime  savings  evaporate,  where  the 
homes  themselves  undergo  foreclosure, 
where  the  tax  base  of  the  community 
erodes,  and  where  the  community  is  di- 
vided against  itself.  Examples  of  this 
abound  in  Pennsylvania, 

Maybe  the  best  known  was  the  case 
of  the  International  Paper  Co.  strike  a 
few  years  ago  that  disrupted  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  residents  in  Lock  Haven. 
PA.  a  community  with  a  population  of 
9.230.  Nationwide,  over  2.500  workers 
lost  their  jobs  in  that  strike  to  perma- 
nent replacements,  many  of  these  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  use  of  those  permanent  replace- 
ments brought  wounds  to  Lock  Haven 
that  you  cannot  imagine.  Scars  re- 
main. Wounds  are  still  open.  It  was  not 
good  for  the  company;  it  was  not  good 
for  the  union;  it  was  not  good  for  the 


community;  it  w.t.>  nu\  good  for  the 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania. 

Then  in  Columbia,  a  small  town  in 
Lancaster  County,  a  lockout  and  work- 
er replacement  at  Grinnell  Corp. 
owned  by  Tyco  Labs,  lasted  from  Octo- 
bei-  1987  through  April  1989.  While  the 
normal  work  foi-ce  of  that  company 
wa.s  8,50  workers  at  the  foundry  and  fac- 
tory, over  2,500  replacement  workei's 
were  used  over  18  months.  Eventually 
the  union  won  a  new  contract  but  the 
hardships  on  tho^e  families,  and  the 
homes  that  were  lost,  and  the  effect  on 
that  community,  needs  to  be  known  by 
this  body.  Those  wounds  are  still  open. 

The  use  of  replacement  workers  can 
also  jeopardize  public  health  and  safe- 
ty. Nowhere  is  this  clearer  than  in  the 
Greyhound  strike  where  a  replacement 
driver  drove  a  bus  off  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  in  June  1991.  killing  1  pas- 
senger and  injuring  14  others.  The  re- 
placement driver  had  been  issued,  hast- 
ily, a  commercial  license  just  1  day  be- 
fore the  incident.  The  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  concluded  that 
the  employer  failed  to  ensure  that  the 
driver  had  met  even  the  company's  own 
minimum  driver  standards. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration 
has  proposed  over  $200,000  in  fines 
against  Greyhound,  including  27  al- 
leged instances  in  which  drivers  who 
failed  drug  tests  were  nonetheless  al- 
lowed to  operate  buses  in  1991.  The 
company  has  indicated  it  is  not  going 
to  contest  those  charges. 

Practices  like  these  are  not  the  way 
to  promote  fair  collective  bargaining 
or  promote  public  health  and  safety. 
The  use  of  permanent  replacement 
workers  stifles  what  we  need  most  in 
this  country  to  become  competitive  in 
the  world;  labor-management  coopera- 
tion in  the  promotion  of  increased  pro- 
ductivity. 

In  Pennsylvania,  as  secretary  of 
labor  and  industry,  I  spent  a  lot  of  my 
time  promoting  and  building  a  whole 
network  of  joint  labor  management  co- 
operative programs  with  companies 
and  school  districts  all  over  Pennsylva- 
nia. Nothing  sets  back  that  program 
more  than  the  use  of  permanent  re- 
placements which  wholly  undermines 
the  cooperative  spirit. 

It  happens  in  school  districts.  There 
was  a  prolonged  strike  in  Turkeyfoot 
Township.  Somerset  County,  where 
permanent  replacements  were  the  con- 
stant and  essential  threat.  Again,  it  is 
hard  to  describe  the  bitterness  that  re- 
sulted and  is  still  lasting  in  that  rural 
community.  It  was  bad  for  the  school; 
it  was  bad  for  the  students,  bad  for  the 
teachers,  bad  for  the  parents,  bad  for 
the  school  board,  bad  for  that  commu- 
nity. 

Maybe  the  simplest  way  to  put  my 
point  is  that  in  labor-management  re- 
lations divorce  is  not  the  answer.  It  is 
a  last  resort.  Workers  can  ask  for  de- 
certification of  the  union,  but  the 
house  of  labor  and  the  house  of  busi- 


ness should  be  seen  as  one  house.  They 
must  not  be  divided  against  each  other, 
and  setting  up  and  permitting  divorce 
by  permanent  replacement  of  the  work- 
ei's of  a  company  Is  the  last  thing  we 
want  to  happen  m  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  does 
not  make  strikes  risk  free.  Strikes  are 
always  painful  foi'  both  sides.  They  are 
the  last  resort. 

But  this  legislation  does  recognize 
the  changing  dynamics  of  labor  rela- 
tions during  the  past  12  years  and  it 
corrects  the  imbalance  that  we  have 
seen  growing. 

Furthermore — one  last  point  — ending 
permanent  replacement  workers  as  an 
option  through  this  legislation  is  vital 
to  the  health  of  a  free  labor  union 
movement  m  this  country.  A  free 
strong  labor  movement  is  vital  to  the 
growth  of  democratic  institutions  ev- 
erywhere in  the  world,  including  the 
United  States  of  .\merica.  from  Soli- 
darity in  Gdansk  to  Solidarity  House 
in  Detroit. 

Free  trade  unions  have  been  in  the 
vanguard  of  social  and  economic 
progress  for  the  last  century.  In  areas 
like  child  labor,  minimum  wage,  over- 
time pay.  retirement  benefits,  and 
health  care  that  affect  working  people 
as  well  as  in  areas  like  civil  and  human 
rights  at  home  and  abroad,  the  Amer- 
ican labor  movement  has  been  a  leader 
in  advancing  the  quality  of  human  life. 

I  predict.  Mr.  President,  that  just  as 
with  those  other  reforms  once  sought 
by  labor,  child  labor  laws,  minimum 
wages,  the  plant  closing  law  a  few 
years  ago,  the  dire  predictions  on  what 
would  happen  and  how  bad  it  would  be 
will  not  turn  out  to  be  true  in  this 
case.  In  those  cases  we  look  back  and 
say,  why  did  we  not  do  it  sooner? 

I  pi'esided  over  the  beginning  of  the 
plant-closing  advanced-warning  law  in 
Pennsylvania.  Everywhere  that  hap- 
pened, where  there  was  advanced  no- 
tice, it  tui'ned  out  to  be  good  for  the 
company,  for  the  unions,  for  the  work- 
ers, for  the  community.  There  was 
planning.  W'e  took  job  centers  right 
into  the  factories  themselves.  Maxi- 
mum assistance  was  given  and  maxi- 
mum productivity  continued  in  those 
companies  until  the  closings  or  the 
mass  layoffs  occurred.  I  predict  that  is 
what  is  going  to  happen  in  this  field 
when  we  see  that  permanent  replace- 
ment is  a  practice  of  the  past  through 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  findings  of  the 
Wagner  Act  of  1935  ring  as  true  today 
as  they  did  then  by  declaring  that  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  is  to  en- 
courage collective  bargaining  by  pro- 
tecting the  exercise  by  workers  of  their 
full  freedom  of  association.  This  legis- 
lation restores  the  ability  of  American 
workers  to  exercise  their  collective 
bargaining  rights  without  fear  of  re- 
prisal. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  S.  55. 

Ml'.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Who 
yields  time'^ 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  will  yield  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized  for  up  to 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  arguments  that  can  be  made 
against  this  bill.  I  am  sure  that  those 
who  have  been  following  the  debate 
have  heard  the  arguments  that  the  bill 
is  less  than  fair,  that  the  bill  would  tilt 
the  delicate  balance  between  the  rights 
of  the  business  and  the  rights  of  work- 
ers, and  that  our  labor  bargaining  rela- 
tionship, which  has  evolved  in  law  over 
the  last  50  years,  would  be  turned  on 
its  head.  But  I  think  that  is  getting  too 
complicated. 

In  fact,  this  is  about  as  simple  an 
issue  as  you  could  ever  debate.  I  think 
when  the  votes  are  tallied  up  this 
afternoon  we  are  going  to  have  fairly 
clear  evidence  about  where  people 
stand  on  one  of  the  central  issues  that 
we  debate  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate all  the  time,  and  that  is  who  be- 
lieves in  economic  freedom  and  who 
does  not? 

The  basic  issue  boils  down  to  the  fol- 
lowing; what  are  the  rights  of  the  em- 
ployee and  what  are  the  rights  of  the 
employer'.' 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  if  I  do  not  want  to  work  for  you. 
I  have  a  right  to  quit.  If  I  do  not  think 
you  pay  good  enough  wages,  or  I  do  not 
like  the  working  conditions,  or  we  have 
some  kind  of  dispute,  the  fundamental 
source  of  my  freedom  in  a  free  society 
is  that  I  have  the  right  to  say  that  I 
will  not  work  for  you  anymore.  I  also 
have  the  right,  without  using  coercive 
power,  to  go  out  and  urge  other  people 
not  to  work  for  you.  I  do  not  think 
an.ybody  disputes  those  basic  rights. 

But  what  this  bill  says,  in  essence,  is 
not  only  do  I  have  the  right  to  refuse 
to  work  for  you.  a  right  which  no  one 
denies,  and  a  right  I  certainly  support 
and  have  exercised  myself,  but  I  also 
have  the  right  to  prevent  you  from  hir- 
ing anybody  else  to  take  my  place. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  basic  abridg- 
ment of  the  rights  of  the  people  who 
put  up  their  time,  their  talent,  and 
their  money,  who  create  the  busi- 
nesses, who  generate  the  jobs,  and  who 
ultimately  are  at  least  a  coequal  part- 
ner with  labor  in  making  the  economy 
go. 

If  workers  refuse  to  work  for  some- 
body because  of  a  dispute,  say  about 
wages,  and  if  there  are  other  people 
that  are  willing  to  work,  to  say  that 
this  employer  cannot  hire  them,  in- 
fringes on  the  fundamental  rights  of 
our  people.  If  we  did  not  have  a  legal 
system  which  is  very  perverted  in  my 
opinion,  where  we  protect  the  right  of 
two  consenting  adults  to  do  anything 
other  than  engage  in  commerce  and 
create  jobs,  this  bill  would  be  laughed 
out  of  the  American  courts.  But  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to  say.  not 
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only  does  labor  have  the  riKht  lu 
strike  -which  we  all  agree  that  it 
does— but  that  the  employer  cannot 
hire  somebody  else  who  is  willing  to 
work. 

So  one  of  the  things  we  are  going  to 
know  when  this  vote  is  cast  is  who  does 
and  who  does  not  believe  in  economic 
freedom. 

If  this  bill  is  passed  and  really  be- 
comes the  law  of  the  land,  it  would  be 
bad  because  it  would  make  America 
less  competitive.  It  would  inflate 
wages.  It  would  delink  wages  from  pro- 
ductivity. And  as  a  result  in  a  competi- 
tive world,  we  would  see  a  decline  in 
American  living  standards. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  for  all  those 
reasons.  But  the  main  reason  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  bill  is  because  it  is  wrong. 
I  have  a  right  not  to  work  for  you  and 
that  right  is  protected.  But  if  I  do  not 
want  to  work  for  you  and  somebody- 
else  does,  you  have  a  right  to  hire 
them.  What  this  bill  tries  to  do  is  take 
away  from  you  that  legitimate  right. 

This  bill  ought  to  be  rejected,  not 
just  because  it  is  bad  economic  policy, 
but  it  ought  to  be  rejected  because  it  is 
wrong. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addi'essed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  is  necessary. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  just  ad- 
dressed this  body  and  indicated  that 
somehow  under  this  proposal  the  em- 
ployer could  not  hire  people  to  work  if 
there  were  a  strike.  That  just  is  not 
correct.  The  employer  has  every  right 
to  bring  in  replacements  on  a  tem- 
porary basis,  to  use  executives  of  the 
company,  use  any  kind  of  temporary 
help  that  he  or  she  wants  to  bring  in. 

The  real  question  is  does  the  Senator 
from  Texas— or  any  other  Member  of 
this  body-not  recognize  that  people 
who  have  worked  10.  20.  30.  and  40  years 
have  some  rights''  That  they  helped  to 
build  the  company?  Without  them 
there  would  not  be  that  corporation. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  these  new 
owners,  these  leverage  buyout  artists, 
these  fast-buck  people,  who  come  in. 
take  over  the  company,  and  boom,  im- 
mediately they  want  to  fire  everybody. 
They  want  to  change  things  around 
They  do  not  want  a  union  contract. 

I  would  just  say  to  my  friend  from 
Texas,  just  realize  these  are  people,  de- 
cent American  people,  these  are  people 
who  work  for  a  living,  who  take  home 
a  paycheck  every  week,  who  are  con- 
cerned about  their  families,  who  want 
their  children  to  get  an  education,  and 
they  have  a  disagreement  with  their 
employer.  And  the  question  is  when 
they  have  that  disagreement,  do  they 
get  terminated  permanently,  and  strik- 
er replacements  are  brought  in.  or  do 
they  have  a  right  to  get  their  jobs 
back? 


Then,  my  colleague  says  that  in  a 
competitive  world  we  would  see  a  de- 
cline in  living  standards  if  this  legisla- 
tion were  to  pass.  Other  opponents  of 
this  legislation  argued  that  the  bill 
would  hurt  the  international  competi- 
tiveness of  U.S.  industry. 

This  argument  is  absurd,  and  it  is 
simply  wrong  on  the  facts.  Virtually 
every  piece  of  legislation  to  protect 
workers  that  comes  before  this  body, 
almost  every  single  one  of  them,  is  at- 
tacked by  the  business  community 
with  the  claim  it  is  going  to  hurt  our 
international  competitiveness.  Rarely 
does  the  legislation  in  question  have 
that  effect. 

For  example,  we  heard  the  same  pro- 
tests about  international  competitive- 
ness in  1988.  when  the  Senate  was  con- 
sidering legislation  that  I  had  proposed 
to  this  body  to  require  employers  to 
give  workers  60  days  notice  before  a 
plant  closed.  My  colleague  from  Utah. 
Senator  Hatch,  warned,  that  the  bill 
•would  take  away  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant competitive  advantages  this 
country  now  has  over  its  European 
trading  partners."  and  would 
"compound  the  difficulties  American 
companies  have  had  making  significant 
inroads  into  foreign  markets." 

Senator  Thurmond  claimed  that: 
The  plant  closinK  provision  would  limit  the 
ability  of  American  business  to  Improve  pro- 
ductivity,   increase    efficiency,    restructure 
and  compete  with  overseas  manufacturers. 

Senator  QU.WLE.  now  our  Vice  Presi- 
dent, stated  that  'The  true  effect  of 
the  plant  closing  law  would  be  to  make 
American  business  less  competitive." 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate, 
after  its  enactment,  let  us  fact  it:  The 
60-day  notice  bill  has  had  no  impact 
whatsoever  on  the  competitiveness  of 
U.S.  industry,  prompting  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report  to  call  it  the  disaster 
that  never  happened.  That  did  not 
come  from  a  labor  organization.  That 
did  not  come  from  one  of  the  Senators 
who  had  voted  for  it.  That  was  from 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  calling  it 
the  disaster  that  never  happened. 

This  argument  that  is  being  made 
today  is  as  much  of  a  red  herring  in 
this  debate  as  it  has  been  on  so  many 
occasions  in  the  past.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is.  if  you  look  at  virtually  all  of 
our  significant  trading  partners,  you 
will  find  that  they  prohibit  hiring  per- 
manent replacement  workers  in  re- 
sponse to  a  strike.  At  the  hearing  on 
this  bill  in  the  previous  Congress,  two 
different  witnesses  testified  about  the 
workplace  rules  in  a  number  of  other 
countries,  including  Japan,  Canada, 
and  many  European  countries. 

Mr.  President.  Japan  does  not  allow 
an  employer  to  discharge  a  striking 
employee.  To  quote  from  the  study 
conducted  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 
"The  employer  practice  of  discharging 
striking  members  and  replacing  them 
with  newly  hired  workers  is  still  un- 
known in  Japan."  "Still  unknown  in 
Japan." 
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The  argument  is  made  that  this  is 
going  to  hurt  our  international  com- 
petitiveness. Japan  does  not  seem  to  be 
having  any  problem  in  clobbering  us  on 
a  number  of  different  fronts,  and  they 
do  not  have  strikers  being  replaced  in 
the  event  of  a  labor  dispute. 

Any  argument  that  Japan  has  a  com- 
petitive advantage  of  United  States 
companies  because  they  can  replace 
striking  workers  is  clearly  without 
basis. 

In  Canada,  the  law  is  clear  in  four 
Provinces  that  striking  workers  cannot 
be  permanently  replaced.  In  a  fifth 
Province.  Ontario,  the  hiring  of  perma- 
nent replacements  is  severely  re- 
stricted. According  to  Professor  Kath- 
erine  Stone  of  Cardoza  Law  School,  and 
the  other  five  Provinces,  the  law  is  un- 
settled. 

The  law  in  Germany  clearly  protects 
the  rights  of  workers  not  to  be  perma- 
nently leplaced. 

We  all  know  that  Germany  just  went 
through  some  major,  major  strikes, 
and  they  did  not  even  talk  about  bring- 
ing in  permanent  replacements.  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Stone,  again. 

In  Germany,  a  strike  suspends  but  does  not 
terminate  the  Individual  employment  con- 
tract. Thus,  participants  in  a  lawful  strike 
have  a  right  to  reinstatement  in  their  former 
job  at  the  end  of  a  strike. 

That  is.  quoting  her,  they  cannot  be 
permanently  replaced. 

This  is  true  no  matter  how  long  the 
strike  lasts.  The  workers  who  return 
following  a  strike  cannot  suffer  a  loss 
in  status  or  seniority.  Similarly,  in 
Belgium.  France,  Greece.  The  Nether- 
lands. Italy,  and  Sweden,  strikers  may 
not  be  permanently  replaced.  To  quote 
again  from  the  report  by  the  Library  of 
Congress: 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  a  strike  in  these 
countries  does  not  constitute  a  breach  of 
contract.  In  most  of  these  countries,  the 
strike  brings  about  only  a  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  the  labor  contract. 

Continuing  the  quote: 

Thus,  none  of  these  countries  empowers  an 
employer  to  terminate  the  striking  workers' 
employment  and  hire  permanent  replace- 
ment workers. 

I  could  describe  the  law  in  all  these 
European  nations  in  some  detail  but 
let  it  suffice  that  none  of  them  permits 
what  we  now  allow  in  the  United 
States  under  the  Mackay  Radio  deci- 
sion. Only  in  Great  Britain  and  South 
Africa  do  workers  have  to  worry  about 
such  unfair  treatment. 

How  is  it  that  in  the  face  of  these 
facts  the  opponents  of  this  bill  can 
argue  that  U.S.  industry  would  be  un- 
fairly disadvantaged  by  the  legislation 
we  are  considering  today?  That  argu- 
ment has  no  basis  in  fact.  On  the  con- 
trary. I  think  U.S.  industry  would  be 
better  off  adopting  the  rules  of  our 
trading  partners.  These  countries  have 
obviously  determined  that  fairness  and 
good  relations  with  workers  yield  com- 
petitive benefits. 
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In  many  of  these  countries,  the  trade 
union  movement  is  stronger  than  in 
our  own  and  is  growing.  Does  that  put 
these  countries  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage? Obviously  not. 

According  to  what  the  Members  of 
this  body  sav  every  day.  these  coun- 
tries are  winning  the  international 
trade  battle.  Maybe  it  is  time  we 
stopped  trying  to  destroy  trade  union- 
ism in  America  and  look  to  our  trading 
partners  for  lessons  on  how  to  foster  it. 
Maybe  it  is  time  we  remember  that 
.America  has  been  strongest  in  the 
world's  markets  when  our  trade  union 
movement  was  the  strongest. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  around 
the  world,  and  to  adopt  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is  consistent  with  how  workers 
are  and  should  be  treated. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBB  assumed  the  chair.) 

.Mr.  HATCH  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question  or  two'' 

Mr  METZFA'BAUM.  Yes.  on  his 
time. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Is  the  Senator  fully 
aware  that  in  Germany,  more  than  one 
union  can  represent  the  employees  in 
the  same  workplace  unit'.'  In  Gt  imany. 
there  is  a  prohibition  against  strikes 
where  there  is  no  union  representation. 
In  Germany  there  is  conversion  into  an 
illegal  strike  whenever  picketers  use 
intimidation  as  a  tactic. 

None  of  these  apply  in  this  country.  I 
might  add.  In  Germany,  there  is  a  pro- 
hibition against  a  strike  being  severe 
enough  to  grievously  wound  a  com- 
pany. 

When  you  start  saying  let  us  adopt 
Germany's  laws,  there  are  a  lot  of  rea- 
sons they  may  have  a  difference  on  this 
issue  with  us  because  of  the  much  high- 
er laws  in  Germany  than  we  have  here. 

Do  not  throw  Germany  or  any  of 
these  other  industrialized  countries  up 
to  me,  because  very  few  of  them  have 
the  rights  for  union  members  that  our 
collective  bargaining  laws  allow. 

So  I  wanted  to  point  that  out. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  happy  to. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  am  not  going  to  get 
into  a  dispute  about  what  labor  law  is 
in  Germany  or  Japan. 

Quite  frankly.  I  think  speaking  of  all 
this  in  these  abstract  terms  about 
labor-management  relations  and  laws 
in  other  countries.  I'eally.  is  a  way  of 
confusing  the  issue.  I  think  that  the 
proposed  legislation  before  us  is  so  out- 
rageous that  it  can  be  defended  only  in 
one  way.  and  that  is  by  trying  to  con- 
fuse people  about  what  is  involved 
here. 

Let  us  just  reduce  it  down  to  its  sim- 
plest form.  You  have  somebody  who  is 
working,  and  you  have  somebody  who 
has  invested  and  has  created  a  job.  In 
the  American  system,  if  the  worker 
wants  to  quit,  the  worker  has  a  right 
to  quit.  If  somebody  comes  along  and 


offers  a  better  job  or  better  working 
conditions,  the  worker  has  a  right  to 
quit  and  go  work  somewhere  else.  That 
is  the  beauty  of  our  system:  Our  basic 
right  to  vote  with  our  feet. 

However,  if  the  worker  says  to  the 
employer.  "I  do  not  like  the  wages  you 
are  paying  and  I  am  not  going  to 
work."  the  employer  can  go  in  and  ne- 
gotiate and  try  to  raise  wages,  or  the 
employer  can  go  out  and  hire  somebody 
else. 

Mr.  President,  what  gives  us  the 
right  to  infringe  on  the  basic  economic 
freedom  of  the  people  who  save  the 
money,  created  the  capital,  and  created 
the  jobs'?  It  IS  one  thing  to  say  that  I 
have  a  right  not  to  work  for  you.  but  it 
is  quite  another  thing  to  say  that  I  can 
deny  you  the  right  to  hire  anybody 
else. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
tries  to  create  a  distinction  where 
there  is  no  difference.  If  I  have  the 
right,  if  I  quit  working  for  you.  to 
come  back  at  any  moment  and  force 
you  to  fire  the  guy  who  was  willing  to 
work  for  you.  that  person  has  no  estab- 
lished relationship  with  you.  That  is 
not  a  person  whose  human  capital  you 
can  afford  to  invest  in.  That  is  not  a 
person  that  you  can  afford  to  train. 

So  you  can  beat  around  the  bush  all 
you  want,  but  what  is  at  issue  here  is 
denying  people  who  have  created  cap- 
ital and  jobs  their  basic  economic 
rights. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  really  have 
here  is  a  power  grab  by  organized 
labor. 

I  think  it  is  very  interesting  that 
this  bill  does  not  protect  the  nonunion 
workers  who  strike.  If  you  have  a  com- 
pany, and  it  is  represented  partly  by 
union  employees  and  partly  by  non- 
union employees  and  they  all  go  out  on 
strike  over  wages,  this  bill  says  is  that 
when  the  union  decides  to  go  back  the 
company  has  to  hire  back  the  union 
workers  but  it  does  not  have  to  hire 
back  the  nonunion  workers.  Are  non- 
union workers  any  less  American?  Does 
the  Constitution  set  out  one  Bill  of 
Rights  for  union  people  and  another 
Bill  of  Rights  for  people  who  do  not 
join  a  union?  No. 

This  bill  is  not  about  workers'  rights. 
This  bill  is  about  strengthening  orga- 
nized labor's  ability  to  demand  higher 
wages  without  relationship  to  produc- 
tivity and.  in  the  process,  be  guaran- 
teed that  if  that  effort  failed,  they 
could  always  come  back  and  be  re- 
stored to  the  position  they  were  in  be- 
fore. 

If  you  are  going  to  have  balance  in 
negotiations,  both  sides  have  to  have 
something  to  lose.  The  worker  can  lose 
the  job  that  he  voluntarily  leaves,  and 
the  employer  can  lose  a  good  worker  if 
he  lets  the  good  worker  go.  That  is  the 
balance  of  economic  freedom.  That  is 
the  balance  that  ought  to  be  preserved 
here. 


A  vote  for  this  bill  is  against  basic 
economic  freedom  in  America.  This  bill 
ought  to  be  defeated. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time'' 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
charged  be  divided  equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  time  will  be  charged  equally 
against  both  sides. 

The  absence  of  a  quorum  has  been 
suggested.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time'' 

Mr.  PACKWOOD    Who  controls  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  reminds  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  the  Senators  from  Ohio  and  Utah 
control  time 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  Could  I  have  15 
minutes'' 

Mr   METZENBAUM.  Certainly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  up 
to  15  minutes,  under  time  chargeable 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  offer— after  cloture,  not 
today — a  compromise  that  I  hope  is  a 
rational  compromise  in  this  dispute. 

This  is  an  area,  labor  relations,  that 
I  come  to  with  some  degree  of  experi- 
ence— I  do  not  want  to  say  expertise — 
but  at  least  some  degree  of  experience. 
When  I  was  a  young  lawyer  in  my  first 
job  I  was  with  a  large  Portland  law 
firm  and  I  vvr^^  the  low  man  on  the 
totem  pole.  Anii  lor  4'^  years.  I  prac- 
ticed labor  law  representing  employers. 

I  do  not  want  to  overemphasize  the 
significance.  I  did  not  do  the  immense, 
big  employers:  the  more  senior  part- 
ners did  that.  But  in  those  4' 2  years  I 
negotiated  contracts,  representing  em- 
ployers, which  were  arbitrated:  usually 
arbitration  of  grievances  under  an  ex- 
isting contract.  It  is  very  unusual  to 
have  arbitration  of  a  contract  where 
both  sides  agree  to  be  bound  by  the  ar- 
bitrator's decision  about  what  the  con- 
tract ought  to  be.  It  is  not  unusual— in 
fact,  it  is  quite  common  in  labor  con- 
tracts now— to  arbitrate  grievances  in- 
side the  contract. 

You  fire  somicbody.  and  you  say  he  is 
a  lazy,  shiftless  bum.  This  is  what  the 
employer  says.  The  union  says:  No.  no; 
the  reason  you  fired  him  is  because  he 
is  gay.  and  you  cannot  do  that.  And 
you  arbitrate  that  as  to  the  reason  for 
the  firing. 

I  have  been  involved  in  mediation 
frequently.  Mediation  should  not  be 
confused  with  arbitration.  Arbitration 
usually  is  agreed  to  by  both  parties. 
and    It    is    binding.    Mediation    simply 
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means  both  parties  agree  that  a  third 
party  will  attempt  to  mediate  their  dif- 
ferences. The  principal  Federal  atfency 
that  does  that  is  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service,  and  they  do, 
by  and  large,  a  pretty  good  job.  Quite 
often,  in  fact,  they  perform  a  function 
that  the  United  Nations  on  occasion 
can  perform,  when  two  nations  cannot 
quite  agree,  but  they  are  happy  to  have 
a  third  party  come  in.  It  allows  each  of 
them  to  save  face.  And  the  Federal  Me- 
diation and  Conciliation  Service  does 
that. 

It  may  even  make  recommendations. 
Usually,  the  mediator  just  tries  to  get 
the  parties  to  agree;  but  on  occasion 
the  mediator  will  make  recommenda- 
tions. They  are  not  binding:  neither 
part.v  has  to  accept  them.  But  some- 
times it  is  helpful  to  have  a  third  party 
say  this  is  what  you  ought  to  do.  And 
both  sides  can  say.  OK;  I  guess  that 
makes  sense.  And.  again,  it  allows  you 
to  save  a  little  bit  of  face. 

Then.  I  have  been  involved  in  some 
National  Labor  Relations  cases,  han- 
dling cases  before  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  defending  employers 
against  charges  of  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices. So  I  have  a  sense  of  what  hap- 
pens when  you  are  negotiating  and 
when  you  can  see  a  strike  coming. 

I  did  discover— it  was  very  interest- 
ing; I  will  not  mention  which  unions  — 
that  some  were  unions  that  were  not  as 
strong  as  others.  In  those  days.  $5  or  $6. 
when  I  was  doing  this,  would  have  been 
a  fair-size  wage.  Some  unions  would 
ask  for  $5.  and  .you  knew  they  would 
settle  for  $3.80.  But  you  would  only  get 
there  when  you  had  lb  or  20  meetings. 

Some  unions  wouhi  say  $,5.  You  knew 
they  meant  $4.80  and  no  less.  And  if 
you  did  not  agree  with  that  the.v  were 
going  to  strike,  and  it  did  not  take  you 
two  meetings  to  figure  it  out.  Thei-e  is 
a  psychology  to  it. 

But  the  amendment  I  am  going  to 
offer  should  not  be  confused  with  arbi- 
tration or  compulsor.v  arbitration,  es- 
pecially. It  is  not  that.  It  is  much  more 
akin  to  mediation.  But  I  would  call  it 
kind  of  a  quasi-compelled  mediation. 
You  do  not  have  to  do  it.  The  union 
does  not  have  to  do  it;  the  employer 
does  not  have  to  do  it.  But  there  are 
some  penalties  involved  if  you  do  not 
do  it. 

Here  is  roughly  the  way  it  works. 
You  have  reached  an  impasse.  You  can- 
not reach  a  contract.  So  the  union 
says:  We  would  like  to  have  a  medi- 
ation panel.  They  have  to  say  this  7 
days  before  they  are  going  to  go  on 
strike.  The  employer  gets  notice  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  want  to  accept  the 
offer  of  the  panel. 

If  the  parties  agree,  each  side  picks 
one  person.  The  employers  pick  one: 
the  unions  pick  one.  And  then  the  two 
of  them  are  to  pick  a  third  person.  So 
you  have  a  three-person  mediation 
panel.  If  the  two  sides  cannot  agree 
upon  a  third  person,  then  the  Federal 


Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  apK 
points  the  third  peraon. 

Now  you  have  the  panel  together,  the 
mediation  panel.  And  if  both  sides 
agree  to  the  panel,  then  you  have  the 
status  quo  for  45  days.  You  cannot 
strike;  you  cannot  permanently  replace 
anybody;  you  cannot  have  a  lockout 
during  these  45  days.  The  status  quo 
exists:  the  existing  contract  exists,  in 
other  words.  And  during  the  45  days— 
and  by  law.  this  is  all  the  time  you 
have  if  this  amendment  p;u>ses — during 
those  45  days,  the  mediation  panel  at- 
tempts to  get  the  parties  together. 

But  It  also  is  a  factfinding  panel,  and 
it  also  has  the  power  to  make  rec- 
ommendations. And  in  this  sense  it  is 
more  like  the  Railway  Labor  Act  than 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service,  which  usually  does  not  make 
public  recommendations. 

This  panel  will  make  recommenda- 
tions. The.y  will  say:  45  days  are  up.  We 
have  listened  to  the  union:  we  have  lis- 
tened to  the  employers.  Here  is  our 
suggestion  as  to  how  this  dispute  ought 
to  be  settled.  We  agree  with  the  em- 
ployer that  the  wages  ought  to  be  $10 
an  houi'.  We  agree  with  the  unions, 
however,  that  there  ought  to  be  time- 
and-a-half  for  every  hour  worked  over  8 
in  a  day.  rather  than  just  every  hour 
worked  over  40  in  a  week.  We  find  the 
unions  correct  on  that. 

They  go  down  and  make  their  rec- 
ommendations. They  give  them  to  the 
parties. 

Now.  if  both  sides  agree  to  the  pan- 
el's recommendation— both  sides— then 
that  becomes  the  contract  for  2  years. 
But  both  sides  have  to  agree  to  it,  and 
there  is  no  compulsion  that  you  have 
to  agree. 

If.  however— and  this  is  where  the 
penalty  comes,  assuming  that,  indeed, 
both  sides  have  agreed— if  the  union 
agrees  to  the  panel's  recommendations 
and  the  employer  does  not.  and  the 
union  strikes— the  panel  has  said:  Here 
is  what  we  think.  The  union  says:  OK. 
we  did  not  get  everything  we  want,  but 
we  will  accept  it.  The  employer  says 
no.  Then,  if  the  union  strikes,  thei-e 
can  be  no  permanent  i-eplacements. 
That  is.  if  the  union  agrees  with  the 
panel  and  the  employer  does  not. 

If  the  employer  agrees— and  very 
frankly,  in  these  kinds  of  cases,  no  side 
in  mediation  is  ever  totally  happy, 
other  than,  in  my  experience  in  labor 
relations,  both  sides  hate  a  strike.  The 
unions  do  not  really  want  to  strike, 
and  the  employers  do  not  want  to  have 
a  strike.  But  if  you  are  in  a  situation  - 
and  it  can  happen  just  as  often  as  not— 
where  the  employer  says  of  the  medi- 
ation panel  recommendations:  All 
right.  I  did  not  get  everything  I  wanted 
but  I  will  accept  it:  and  the  union  does 
not  accept  it  and  strikes,  then  the  em- 
ployer is  free  to  hire  permanent  re- 
placements. 

Here  is  the  critical  key.  Once  the 
union  makes  that  decision— the  panel 


has  said:  Here's  our  recommendations. 
The  employer  said:  I  will  accept  it.  The 
union  does  not. 

If  the  employer  agrees — and  very 
frankly,  in  these  kinds  of  cases,  no  side 
in  mediation  is  ever  totally  happy, 
other  than,  in  my  experience  in  labor 
relations,  both  sides  hate  a  strike.  The 
unions  do  not  really  want  to  strike. 
and  the  employers  do  not  want  to  have 
a  strike.  But  if  you  are  in  a  situation — 
and  it  can  happen  ju.st  as  often  as  not — 
where  the  employer  says  of  the  medi- 
ation panel  recommendations:  All 
right.  I  did  not  get  everything  I  wanted 
but  I  will  accept  it;  and  the  union  does 
not  accept  it  and  strikes,  then  the  em- 
ployer is  free  to  hire  permanent  re- 
placements. 

Here  is  the  critical  key.  Once  the 
union  makes  that  decision— the  panel 
has  said:  Here's  our  recommendations. 
The  employer  said:  I  will  accept  it.  The 
union  does  not.  It  goes  on  strike,  and 
the  employer  is  free  to  have  permanent 
replacements.  There  is  no  turning  back 
for  the  union.  They  cannot.  2  or  3  days 
later,  after  the  permanent  replace- 
ments ai-e  starting  to  be  hii'ed.  say:  Oh. 
we  think  we  will  accept  the  panel's  rec- 
ommendation. 

They  do  it  at  the  stai't.  If  they  do  not 
do  it  at  the  start^ — they  make  the  deci- 
sion whether  they  are  going  to  strike 
or  not.  If  the.v  make  the  decision  to 
strike,  there  is  no  turning  back.  And 
that,  in  and  of  itself,  is  going  to  cause 
a  union  to  think  twice  before  it  goes 
out.  Even  if  it  does  not  like  the  rec- 
ommendations, it  is  going  to  think 
very  seriously  about  going  back  to  the 
employer  and  saying:  Well,  you  know, 
we  do  not  reall.v  like  exactly  what  the 
mediation  panel  said,  but  if  you  want 
just  give  a  little  bit  more— just  a  little 
bit  more  here — we  will  agree  to  a  con- 
tract. 

And  the  employer  thinks  to  himself: 
Well,  that  is  a  little  more  than  the  me- 
diation panel  suggested,  but  if  I  accept 
that.  I  have  a  contract.  There  will  be 
no  strike,  and  I  will  not  have  to  hire 
the  permanent  replacements. 

Most  employers  do  not  want  to  do 
that.  So  there  is  a  great  value  in  the 
union  being  in  a  position  where  it  can- 
not really  pick  and  choose.  It  cannot 
say:  We  do  not  like  the  panel's  rec- 
ommendation; we  think  we  will  go  on 
strike.  And  just  as  the  employer  is 
starting  to  hire  permanent  replace- 
ments, the  union  says:  W'e  think  we 
will  change  our  minds  and  accept  the 
panel  recommendations. 

They  are  giving  up  that  right. 

Let  us  take  the  last  situation:  Both 
sides  disagree  with  the  panel,  neither 
of  them  like  it.  and  the  union  goes  on 
strike.  In  that  case,  the  employer  can 
still  permanently  replace.  However, 
given  this  situation  where  both  sides 
said.  "No.  we  do  not  want  the  rec- 
ommendation," if  the  union  subse- 
quently agrees,  then  there  can  be  no 
more     permanent     replacements,     but 
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those  who  have  been  hired  stay,  and 
the  union  workers  who  have  been  re- 
placed to  that  date  are  out  because  the 
union  did  not  accept  this  at  the  start. 

That  is  the  proposal.  It  is  a  relatively 
.simple  proposal.  I  will  say  on  behalf  of 
the  unions.  I  was  surprised  that  they 
would  accept  this  when  I  made  the  sug- 
gestion because  I  am  well  aware  of 
what  an  anathema  it  is  to  organized 
labor  to  in  any  way  consider  any  limi- 
tation or  any  legal  impediment  on 
their  right  to  strike,  and  in  this  case, 
they  are  rising  a  lot  and  they  are  put- 
ting the  power  of  the  strike— I  guess  I 
should  not  say  the  right  to  strike,  but 
the  power  of  the  strike — in  a  much  less 
powerful  position  than  it  would  other- 
wise be  because  they  are  going  to  have 
the  opprobrium  of  the  law  against 
them  if  they  turn  down  this  panel's 
recommendation,  and  the  employer 
will  say.  "I  was  sensible;  I  agreed  with 
this  panel's  report." 

So  I  hope,  after  we  vote  today  on  clo- 
ture, that  some  of  those  who  maybe 
cannot  bring  themselves  to  support  S. 
55  in  the  form  that  it  is  in  would  be 
willing  to  look  at  this  amendment  and 
say:  This  could  be  a  historic  turning 
point  in  labor  relations  in  this  country. 
This  amendment  could  be  the  day  that 
we  turn  against  the  ultimate  final 
weapon,  the  strike  or  the  lockout,  and 
say.  is  there  a  more  conciliatory  way 
to  harmonize  our  differences  in  labor 
relations?  If  we  find  tha^  way.  it  is 
going  to  be  a  happy  day  for  employers 
and  a  happy  day  for  unions  and  an  ex- 
cellent day  for  the  competitive  posi- 
tion for  this  country  in  the  world. 

I  will  be  on  this  subject  again.  If  clo- 
ture fails  today.  I  will  be  on  this  sub- 
ject again,  and  I  very  much  hope  the 
Senate  will  look  kindly  upon  this  and 
say  this  is  the  first  breakthrough  that 
we  have  had  since  the  passage  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  almost 
M  years  ago  that  gives  hope  for  some 
kind  of  conciliatory  conclusion  to 
labor  battles  rather  than  just  the  ulti- 
mate strike  or  lockout. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  a  summary  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SLMM.'VKY  OK  THK  P.\CKWOOD  AMENDMENT  TO 
THE  WORKPL.\CE  F.'MRNESS  ACT 

I.  SUMMARY  OF  THE  BILL 

The  compromise  amendment  to  the  striker 
replacement  legislation  (S.  55)  would  do  the 
following  in  the  event  of  an  economic  dis- 
pute between  labor  and  management: 

1.  the  union  ha.s  7  days  before  striking  to 
notify  the  employer  and  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service  iFMCSi  that 
they  agree  to  accept  the  formation  of  a  fact 
finding  panel. 

a.  The  panel  consists  of  3  members.  One 
chosen  by  the  union,  one  by  management, 
and  the  final  member  agreed  upon  by  the  two 
parties.  The  amendment  states  that  the 
panel  will  be  selected  •'in  the  manner  pro- 
vided  for  in  39  U.S.C.   Section   1207(c)(1)." 


which  mediates  disputes  between  the  Postal 
Service  and  its  unions. 

2.  under  the  amendment,  if  the  union  does 
not  give  the  7  days  notification,  then  it  does 
not  receive  the  protection  of  the  permanent 
replacement  prohibition  afforded  to  in  the 
underlying  legislation: 

3.  If  both  labor  and  management  agree  to 
allow  the  panel  to  conduct  hearings  and 
issue  a  decision,  then  the  current  collective 
bargaining  agreement  holds  for  the  45  day 
period.  The  status  quo  also  includes  the  pro- 
hibition of: 

a.  a  strike,  and 

b.  the  hiring  of  permanent  replacements. 

4.  if  the  employer  does  not  agree  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  panel,  the  she  is  prohib- 
ited from  hiring  permanent  replacements. 

II.  HECO.VIMENDATIONS  BY  THE  FACT  FINDING 
BOARD 

1.  The  union  and  management  have  within 
7  days  after  the  45-day  period  of  the  fact- 
finding panel  to  accept  the  panel's  rec- 
ommendations. If  both  parties  accept  the 
recommendations,  the  new  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  is  effective  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  two  years. 

2.  If  the  union  accepts  the  panel's  rec- 
ommendations and  management  does  not 
and  the  union  strikes,  then  they  are  prohib- 
ited from  hiring  permanent  replacement 
workers.  This  is  the  same  as  if  the  union  ac- 
cepted and  management  did  not  accept  the 
creation  of  the  mediation  panel. 

3.  If  labor  does  not  accept  the  panel's  deci- 
sion and  then  strikes,  then  the  employer  is 
free  to  hire  permanent  replacement  workers. 
The  union  does  not  have  the  option  of  ac- 
cepting the  recommendations  once  the 
strike  begins. 

4.  If  both  management  and  labor  do  not 
agree  to  the  panel's  decision  and  the  union 
strikes,  then  the  employees  can  be  perma- 
nently replaced. 

a.  If.  however,  the  union  later  decides  that 
It  will  accept  the  panel's  recommendations, 
then  the  employer  must  stop  the  hiring  of 
permanent  replacement  workers.  Those  em- 
ployers whose  positions  were  filled  by  re- 
placements will  not  be  hired  back. 

III.  COMPROMISE  TO  BOTH  LABOR  AND  BUSINESS 

Currently,  one  of  management's  greatest 
concerns  is  that  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
would  force  them  to  accept  demands  made  by 
labor  because  they  are  prohibited  from  hir- 
ing permanent  replacement  workers.  The 
compromise  amendment  would: 

1.  Allow  a  non-binding  mediation  board  to 
investigate  the  dispute  and  issue  its  rec- 
ommendations; and 

2.  Leave  the  decision  to  the  parties  if  they 
want  mediation.  The  union  decides  if  it 
wants  to  be  protected  from  being  perma- 
nently replaced:  the  employer  decides  if  it 
wants  the  power  to  permanently  replace. 

3.  Penalize  labor  for  striking  by  being  per- 
manently replaced  if  they  do  not  seek  medi- 
ation through  the  fact  finding  panel  or  do 
not  accept  the  fact  finding  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mi-,  hatch.  May  I  ask  the  Senator. 
W'e  have  what  purports  to  be  the  lan- 
guage. Could  I  have  a  copy  of  the  lan- 
guage? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  the  lan- 
guage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time'' 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield  5  niinute>  :<•  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Okl.ihuma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles]  is 
recognized  for  up  to  5  minutes. 


Mr.  NICKLES  Mr,  President.  I  wish 
to  compliment  my  fnend  and  col- 
league. Senator  H.^tck.  fiom  Utah,  for 
his  leadership.  Also.  I  would  like  to 
make  a  couple  comments  concerning 
the  underlying  legislation.  S.  55.  the 
striker  replacement  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill.  S.  55.  and 
Packwood  substitute  amendment,  in 
this  Senator's  opinion,  are  trying  to  fix 
a  problem  that  does  not  exist.  But.  if 
they  are  successful,  this  legislation 
will  create  a  lot  of  problems  for  Amer- 
ican employers  and  employees.  The  in- 
dividuals who  supposedly  this  legisla- 
tion seeks  to  help  m  my  opinion,  will 
be  hurt  in  the  long  run.  This  legisla- 
tion will  make  it  more  difficult  for  em- 
ployees to  have  jobs  at  all.  As  a  small 
businessman.  I  know  what  it  is  like  to 
try  to  keep  a  business  operating,  and 
sometimes  there  are  labor  disputes.  I 
would  certainly  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  when  he  said  a  strike  is  a 
losing  situation  for  both  sides.  It  is  a 
loser  for  the  unions  and  it  is  a  loser  for 
management.  Strikes  occur  when  the 
two  sides  are  not  able  to  communicate 
and  work  out  their  differences,  and 
that  is  regrettable  and  has  a  lot  of  neg- 
ative consequences  for  all  the  people 
involved.  The  fact  is  that  employers 
view  a  strike  as  potentially  crippling 
and  will  do  all  they  can  to  avoid  it — as 
will  most  unions. 

I  do  believe  that  people  have  the 
right  to  get  together  collectively,  to 
organize,  and  to  bargain  in  good  faith 
with  an  employer.  If  that  is  to  their  ad- 
vantage and  they  deem  it  is  to  their 
advantage,  that  is  their  right.  Those 
Individuals  also  have  a  very  critical 
right  to  withhold  their  services  If  they 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  economic 
conditions  in  a  workplace  situation. 
They  ma.y  withhold  their  services,  ei- 
ther individually  or  collectively,  if 
they  so  choose.  No  one  should  be  com- 
pelled to  work  at  any  place  if  they  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  working  environ- 
ment, the  wages,  or  the  conditions  of 
employment.  These  are  fundamental 
rights  which  are  protected  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act. 

Likewise,  an  employer  has  the  right 
to  keep  the  doors  open.  They  have  the 
right,  if  for  some  reason  the  employees 
decide  to  collectively  not  work,  go  on 
strike,  an  employer  has  the  right  to 
hire  replacement  workers.  I  say  hire 
replacement  workers.  They  have  the 
right  to  hire  permanent  replacement 
workers  because,  in  many  businesses 
and  industries,  that  is  the  only  real  op- 
tion available.  There  are  many  jobs 
that  temporary  workers  are  not  a  real- 
istic option. 

I  say  ultimately  that  this  legislation 
would  not  be  beneficial  for  the  working 
people  because,  if  an  employer  is  not 
able  to  keep  the  doors  open,  we  are 
going  to  have  less  jobs.  If  an  employer 
is  not  able  to  keep  their  plant  opei-at- 
ing  during  a  work  stoppage,  those  jobs 
could  be  lost  and  possibly  lost  forever. 
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Therefore.  I  think  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant that  we  look  at  this  legislation 
today  and.  ask  ourselves  if  it  is  needed? 
And  I  say  the  answer  is  without  a 
doulit  it  is  not  needed. 

The  second  question  is.  why  is  it 
here'.'  I  would  say  a  lot  of  leaders  in  or- 
ganized labor  want  the  Congress  to  try 
to  achieve  some  of  the  goals  that  they 
have  not  been  successful  in  achieving 
at  the  bargaining  table. 

And.  third.  I  really  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, we  are  wasting  our  time.  We 
arc  fiat  wasting  our  time.  This  bill  is 
not  going  to  become  law.  The  votes  are 
in  both  House  and  the  Senate  to  sus- 
tain the  President's  veto.  The  Presi- 
dent has  already  stated  that  he  would 
veto  this  legislation. 

So,  frankly,  if  the  votes  are  there  to 
sustain  the  veto,  what  we  are  doing  is 
the  same  thing  we  did  on  campaign  fi- 
nance reform.  Again,  the  Democratic 
Party  is  trying  to  push  this  through, 
they  know  it  was  going  to  be  vetoed, 
and  that  the  veto  will  be  sustained  as 
has  been  the  case  on  a  number  of  other 
pieces  of  legislation  we  have  been 
working  on  this  year.  Frankly,  every- 
one in  the  Chamber,  everyone  who  has 
been  working  on  this  issue  is  well 
aware  of  where  the  votes  are,  is  well 
aware  of  where  the  administration 
stands,  and  is  well  aware  that  this  is 
not  going  to  become  law. 

I.  for  one.  would  like  to  see  us  work 
on  some  things  that  would  make  some 
positive,  significant  economic  con- 
tributions. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Will  the  Senator 
yieW 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
the  Senator  to  give  me  an  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simon  I  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
recognized  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  conclude  by  saying  I  really  wish 
we  would  not  spend  our  time  working 
on  legislation  that  has  no  chance  what- 
soever of  becoming  law.  Instead,  let  us 
work  together  and  put  together  a  tax 
package,  I  say  to  Senator  P.^c•KWOOD, 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Finance 
Committee— let  us  work  on  a  tax  pack- 
age that  can  employ  people.  Let  us 
make  some  changes  that  we  can  agree 
on,  changes  in  the  Tax  Code. 

I  think  a  lot  of  us  would  agree  mis- 
takes were  made  in  1986  or  1990.  Maybe 
we  could  pull  together  thoughts,  ele- 
ments that  we  happen  to  agree  on— 
maybe  it  is  on  health  or  maybe  it  is  on 
the  Tax  Code— that  would  help  our 
economy,  that  would  make  some  posi- 
tive changes.  Maybe  we  could  work  on 
some  things  which  would  help  us  col- 
lectively in  a  bipartisan  fashion  to  get 
the  deficit  down  without  waiting  for 
the  balanced  budget  amendment.  There 
are  a  lot  of  things  we  could  and  should 
be  doing  on  a  serious  economic  basis. 
The  legislation  we  have  before  us  today 
is  not  one  of  those. 


Mr  PACKWOOD.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  iiuestion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAIM   One  minute. 

Mr  P.\CKWOOD.  I  agree  there  is  no 
point  in  wasting  our  time.  All  sides  feel 
passionately  about  this.  In  order  to 
avoid  wasting  time,  why  not  pass  it. 
send  it  down  to  the  President  and  let 
him  veto  it.  That  would  save  us  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  1  tell  my  colleague 
from  Oregon,  I  do  not  titink  it  is  good 
legislation.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
try  to  assist  passing  legislation  so  we 
can  count  on  the  President  to  veto  it. 
I  think  a  lot  of  people  want  that  to 
happen.  They  think  by  passing  this  leg- 
islation and  having  the  President  veto 
it.  it  will  help  them  in  the  elections.  I 
think  the  same  thing  has  happened  on 
unemployment  compensation.  I  think 
the  same  thing  has  happened  on  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
where  again  Congress,  mostly  con- 
trolled by  the  Democrats  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  thought  here  is  a  sup- 
plemental; the  President  asked  for  $480 
million.  let  us  pass  S2  billion  and  make 
him  veto  it. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  Regardless  of  the 
merits  or  demerits,  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing anybody  change  their  vote.  I  am 
just  saying,  to  accommodate  the  Sen- 
ator's argument  about  let  us  quit  wast- 
ing time,  why  go  through  a  couple 
hours  of  debate  and  a  cloture  vole. 
Why  not  pass  it,  send  it  down,  and 
cease  the  time-wasting. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  There  is  a  real  desire 
amongst  a  lot  of  people,  maybe  the  ma- 
jority in  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, who  would  love  to  pass  this  legis- 
lation down  to  the  White  House  and 
have  the  President  veto  it.  which  he 
probably  will  end  up  doing,  again  sim- 
ply to  gain  political  points 

The  PRP:SIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  will  just  take  15  sec- 
onds. First  of  all,  this  is  very  bad  legis- 
lation, and  the  Senator's  amendment 
makes  it  even  worse,  in  our  opinion. 
And  we  think  we  have  an  obligation  to 
resolve  this  matter. 

I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont. 

P.^CKW(H1D  .^M  F.N  DM  E.ST 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  area  that  raises  the  emotions  to  a 
higher  pitch  than  disputes  between 
labor  and  management.  I  have  spent  in 
the  past  many  hours  and  years  working 
In  the  area  of  labor  law;  1  studied  it:  I 
also  was  the  author  of  Vermont's  labor 
laws,  conceiving  of  such  things  as  the 
right  of  public  employees  to  strike,  the 
first  state,  I  believe,  in  the  country  to 
do  that. 

So  I  understand  pretty  much  the 
problems  with  which   we  are   dealing. 


and  I  agonized  from  yesterday  tu  today 
over  the  proposal  of  my  colleague,  one 
who  I  have  such  tremendous  respect 
for.  Senator  P.^CKWOou,  on  his  addition 
to  the  arguments.  I  must  say  that  I  see 
merit  in  the  approach  that  he  has 
taken  and  that  the  unions  have  come 
forth  with,  and  I  commend  them  for 
doing  that. 

But  I  must  speak  in  opposition  to  his 
amendment.  I  am  not  sure  why  it  is  but 
labor-management  relations  always 
seem  to  have  reached  the  boiling  point 
by  the  time  we  address  them  in  Con- 
gress. Our  system  seems  unique  in 
many  ways,  notably  in  its  reliance  on 
confrontation  in  the  workplace  and  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

Maybe  this  is  becau.se  our  labor  law 
is  relatively  young.  Up  until  just  over 
50  years  ago,  labor  rights  were  vir- 
tually nonexistent  and  organizing  and 
collective  bargaining  were  rare  indeed. 
Collective  bargaining  did  not  really 
come  of  age  until  the  Wagner  Act 
erected  statutory  protections. 

The  world  h<is  undergone  revolution 
after  revolution  in  the  last  50  years, 
and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  question  wheth- 
er the  structure  established  50  years 
ago  is  still  as  appropriate  now  as  it  was 
then. 

Unfortunately,  that  was  not  the  in- 
quiry conducted  by  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee during  its  hearings  on  S.  55.  I  mean 
no  disrespect,  as  it  is  true  of  most 
hearings,  but  essentially  our  hearings 
were  designed  to  make  the  case  for  leg- 
islation that  had  already  been  drafted 
rather  than  to  determine  the  scope  and 
nature  of  a  problem  to  which  legisla- 
tion could  be  directed. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  collective 
bargaining  that  we  might  have  produc- 
tively pursued.  As  I  voiced  during  these 
hearings,  it  troubles  me  that  unfair 
labor  practice  strikers  must  wait  so 
long  for  a  resolution  of  their  charges, 
sometimes  years.  Further,  the  sanc- 
tions against  employers  in  these  in- 
stances seem  to  be  insufficient. 

As  I  noted  during  those  hearings,  the 
celebrated  cases  where  permanent  re- 
placements have  been  used,  the  Daily 
News.  Eastern  Airlines.  Greyhound, 
hardly  seem  to  be  models  of  successful 
corporate  strategies.  But  maybe  there 
is  some  value  in  looking  at  the  special 
circumstances  of  concessionary  bar- 
gaining, if  there  is  some  way  that  we 
could  agree  on  defining  so  nebulous  a 
term.  I  think  we  should  really  take  a 
look  at  whether  the  law  is  adequate 
with  respect  to  such  bargaining  or 
should  we  treat  it  differently. 

I  think,  too.  that  we  should  look  at 
first  contracts,  where  there  is  no  estab- 
lished bargaining  relationship.  Perhaps 
a  third-party  intermediary  could  play  a 
useful  role  in  these  difficult  situations. 
As  one  who  supported  labor  reform  in 
the  late  1970"s.  I  am  certainly  open  to 
suggestions  -on  wa.ys  to  streamline  the 
process  on  deciding  whether  or  not  a 
group  of  workers  wishes  to  organize. 
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Hut  the  biggest  problem  m  ihe  work- 
place is  not  the  law.  It  is  the  phenome- 
non of  the  shrinking  of  our  world.  We 
were  an  insular  power  in  1938,  one  of 
many,  and  we  emortjed  from  World  War 
II  as  the  greate&t  economic  power  on 
the  planet.  It  is  not  surprising,  given 
that  our  country  was  spared  from  dam- 
age during  the  war.  that  the  1950's  and 
1960's  witnes.sed  an  economic  boom  in 
our  country,  nor  is  it  surprising  that 
our  preeminence  was  eroded  in  the  dec- 
ades that  followed  as  other  countries 
rebuilt  and  retooled. 

Look  at  unionization  rate.s  PATCO. 
if  it  had  any  impact,  was  a  pimple  with 
respect  to  that.  And  incidentally.  I 
supported  the  union  in  that  one  I 
think  they  were  unfairly  treated. 
Union  membership  has  been  in  steady 
decline  since  the  I950"s  as  manufactur- 
ing employment  stagnated  and  foreign 
trade  pressures  increased.  In  1935.  we 
could  afford  to  consider  labor-manage- 
ment relations  in  isolation.  In  1992.  we 
no  longer  have  that  luxury,  nor  do  we 
have  the  luxury  of  wasting  our  re- 
sources, human  and  economic,  on  bit- 
ter strikes  and  lockouts.  I  think  some 
businesses  know  this  and  some  unions 
do,  too.  Some  of  us  in  the  Congre.ss  are 
coming  to  the  same  conclusion  as  well. 
Thus,  I  want  to  commend  my  col- 
league. Bob  P.^CK\vooD,  for  trying  to 
craft  an  amendment  to  temper  some- 
what the  escalation  of  conflict  of  our 
current  collective  bargaining  system. 

Although  factfinding  is  alien  to  most 
private  bargaining  relationships  today. 
It  might  be  a  constructive  addition  in 
the  right  context.  I  wish  we  had  spent 
time  in  our  hearings  exploring  this  sort 
of  option  rather  than  making  a  demon 
out  of  the  Daily  News. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  all 
the  implications  of  Senator  Pack- 
wood's  amendment,  coming  as  it  does 
on  the  eve  of  our  vote.  Numerous  ques- 
tions arise  as  to  how  it  would  be  ap- 
plied in  the  many  and  varied  situations 
which  constitute  modern  collective 
bargaining.  The  well-meaning  but  mea- 
ger summaries  and  explanatory  state- 
ments which  have  been  offered  simply 
cannot  and  do  not  address  all  of  these 
concerns.  In  the  few  hours  that  I  have 
been  given,  and  based  on  my  reading  of 
the  amendment.  I  find  that  I  cannot 
give  it  m.y  support.  As  a  technical  mat- 
ter. I  am  not  sure  if  it  is  drafted  cor- 
rectly. As  I  read  it.  S.  55  would  apply 
its  prohibition  on  permanent  replace- 
ments in  labor  disputes  involving 
unions  which  were  -certified  or  recog- 
nized" repre-sentatives  of  a  bargaining 
unit,  or  "seeking  to  be  so  certified  are 
recognized"  on  the  basis  of  employee 
authorization  cards. 

However  the  Packwooii  amendment 
would  insert  its  new  procedure  into  the 
situation  only  where  the  labor  dispute 
involved  a  labor  organization  that  is 
the  -'recognized  exclusive  representa- 
tive of  the  striking  employees.  '  The 
vast    majority    of    labor-management 


collective  bargaining  relationships  fol- 
low the  certification  of  a  union's  rep- 
resentative status  after  NLRB  or  RLA 
supervised  elections. 

Thus,  only  those  relatively  few  situa- 
tions m  which  an  employer  voluntarily 
recognizes  a  union's  status,  which  by 
definition  would  seem  to  be  a  harmo- 
nious situation,  would  be  affected  by 
this  amendment.  In  all  other  cases,  the 
blanket  prohibition  of  permanent  re- 
placements contained  in  the 
unamended  text  of  S.  55  would  apply. 

This  effect  may  well  be  uninten- 
tional, but  I  see  it  as  undeniable  based 
on  the  language  of  the  amendment. 
Even  where  this  defect  cured.  I  cannot 
subscribe  to  the  amendment's  intent. 
Although  it  is  described  m  the  Wash- 
ington Post  as  a  revolutionary  restruc- 
turing of  collective  bargaining  and  the 
first  union-sponsored  limitation  on  the 
right  to  strike.  I  really  do  not  see  it  as 
such. 

As  a  practical  matter,  it  might  impel 
the  union  toward  accepting  the  fact- 
finder's recommendation,  but  there  is 
no  penalty  on  the  union  for  failing  to 
do  so  relative  to  current  law.  In  fact,  it 
seems  to  give  a  union  as  many  as  four 
bites  of  the  apple  in  its  effort  to  get 
the  best  possible  terms  before  bringing 
the  parties  back  to  the  current  status 
quo  of  a  strike  with  the  possibility  of 
permanent  replacements.  The  opportu- 
nities for  employers  are  fewer  and  the 
penalties  higher. 

I  would  be  happy  to  consider  a  pro- 
posal that  would  provide  a  greater  in- 
centive for  employers  to  reach  an 
agreement,  but  it  cannot  he  a  one-way 
street.  Unions,  too.  must  have  greater 
incentives  for  such  an  approach  to  be 
fair.  While  an  employer  might  be  de- 
nied his  right  to  use  permanent  re- 
placements under  the  current  propo-sal. 
the  right  to  strike  would  be  unfettered. 
I  am  not  one  who  believes  unions  are 
or  would  be  strike  happy.  A  strike  is  an 
economic  hardship,  albeit  one  made  in 
the  hope  of  economic  gain.  But  em- 
ployers must  have  a  real  right  to  try  to 
maintain  their  operations  to  offset  the 
union's  right  to  strike.  If  after  testing 
the  waters  in  negotiations,  the  union 
sees  it  can  easily  be  displaced  by  quali- 
fied workers  at  the  price  it  refused,  it 
can  block  the  employer's  effort  to  do  so 
by  submitting  to  mediation,  try  for 
more  by  striking,  and  go  back  to  work 
if  the  strike  fails. 

I  also  wonder  if  this  proposal  might 
actually  prevent  parties  from  reaching 
partial  agreement.  I  do  not  know  how 
the  parties  might  choose  to  posture  if 
they  know  a  dispute  is  likely  to  be  me- 
diated. If  this  possibility  lies  down  the 
road,  even  good-faith  efforts  will  be 
constrained. 

For  example,  if  an  employe!'  has  a 
fixed  pot  of  money  to  spend  on  an 
agreement  and  knows  that  any  out- 
standing issues  will  be  sent  back  to  a 
fact-finder,  will  it  be  likely  to  settle  on 
a  price  on  wage  and  pension  issues  and 


leave  health  care  out  as  a  wild  card? 
My  guess  is  the  employer  will  not  and 
will  insist  all  issues  either  be  settled  or 
,submitted  to  the  factfinding. 

Given  the  size  of  this  task,  the  fact 
finder  would  have  a  difficult  time 
reaching  conclusions  m  45  days.  This  is 
particularly  true  if  you  bear  in  mind 
that  the  factfinding  board  consists  of  a 
labor  member,  an  employer  member. 
and  a  neutral  member.  If  there  is  dis- 
agreement, as  one  might  expect  be- 
tween the  interested  parties,  does  the 
neutral  have  to  side  with  one  or  the 
other  to  have  a  majority  recommenda- 
tion from  the  board'!'  And  if  the  neutral 
does  not.  is  there  a  deadlock  and  then 
whaf^ 

Key  to  any  decision  by  the  factfind- 
ing board  is  the  standard  that  must  fol- 
low. Senator  P.^ckwood's  amendment 
requires  that  recommendations  be  de- 
signed to  achieve  a  prompt,  peaceful, 
and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute.  I 
would  guess  this  standard  "prompt, 
peaceful,  and  just"  was  written  with 
some  care. 

Since  the  predicate  for  this  process  is 
a  potential  strike,  presumably  orga- 
nized labor  must  be  satisfied  for  the 
above  standard  to  be  met.  It  is  not 
clear  to  me  that  economic  consider- 
ations for  the  employer  would  be  a  con- 
sideration for  the  factfinding.  Issues 
like  market  share,  profitability,  or  for- 
eign compensation  would  not  seem  to 
figure  into  the  Board's  decision. 

Just  a  few  months  ago  the  Vermont 
Legislature  considered  this  same  pro- 
posal for  its  employers  not  covered  by 
the  NLRA.  or  the  RLA.  Interestingly, 
one  of  the  principal  groups  affected. 
teachers,  now  submit  to  factfinding. 
The  Vermont  Legislature  rejected  this 
approach,  feeling  it  would  undermine 
the  current  collective-bargaining  proc- 
ess in  our  State. 

I  think  we  must  reach  the  same  con- 
clusion. Our  current  system  is  far  from 
perfect,  and  I  think  constructive 
changes  can  be  made.  This  bill  alone  or 
as  amended  is  not  among  them.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  oppose  it.  But  again  I 
want  to  say  that  I  am.  very  pleased 
with  the  fact  that  we  have  seen  a  new- 
suggestion  come  forward  with  respect 
to  how  to  handle  some  of  these  most 
difficult  cases  in  collective  bargaining. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  concessionary 
cases,  ones  where  the  employees  are 
asked  to  give  up  something  for  which 
they  already  have  bargained,  are  the 
kind  of  situations  where  I  think  we 
ought  to  look  at  some  dispute  resolu- 
tion process  other  than  the  threat  of 
strikes  and  permanent  replacements. 
In  addition.  I  know  from  my  own  expe- 
rience in  labor  relations,  that  the  first 
contract  after  successful  organization 
by  a  union  is  so  very  hard  to  reach. 
Thus.  I  can  see  some  advantages  to 
looking  at  other  options  for  those  situ- 
ations and  treating  them  separately. 

GKNEK.'\L  POINTS  OF  DIS.^OREF.MFNT 

Mr.    President,   no   traditional   labor 
law   issue   has   recently   so   galvanized 
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the  actions  ut  ihe  intei'ested  parties  a« 
the  legislative  debate  on  bannini?  the 
hiring  of  permanent  replacement  work- 
ers. While  everyone  can  atfree  that  this 
issue  cuts  to  the  very  heart  of  the  col- 
lective-barK'ainln^f  relationship,  there 
is  wide  disagreement  as  to  whether 
passage  of  this  leifislation  will  help  or 
hurt  the  institution  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

Needless  to  say.  we  need  to  agree  on 
whether  there  is  a  problem  requirinif  a 
lc>:islative  solution  before  passing  that 
solution  into  law.  I  have  tried  to  keep 
an  open  mind  on  these  issues  and  I 
have  carefully  considere<l  the  hard 
facts  and  anecdotal  testimony  pre- 
sented both  In  support  and  opposition. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  I  take 
no  great  joy  in  adopting  the  position 
that  I  do  on  this  legislation.  Histori- 
cally I  have  mure  often  than  not  sup- 
ported the  legislative  initiatives  of  or- 
ganized labor,  and  certainly  have  done 
so  far  more  freriuently  than  organized 
labor  has  supported  me.  I  come  to  my 
position  not  because  of  a  hidebound  op- 
position to  unions,  but  rather  because  I 
genuinely  dusagree  with  their  conclu- 
sion that  this  legislation  will  be  good 
for  American  workers.  American  busi- 
ness, or  the  American  economy  in  gen- 
eral. 

Perhaps  what  is  needed  is  to  open  up 
a  broad-based  discussion  on  the  way  in 
which  labor  relations  disputes  are  re- 
solved. I  am  a  supporter  of  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  collective  bargaining 
and  I  believe,  for  the  most  part,  that  it 
does  a  good  job.  However,  that  system 
works  better  for  all  concerned  in  times 
of  economic  expansion  than  it  does  in 
times  of  recession.  This  is  elementary 
and  understandable,  just  as  is  the  de- 
sire to  change  the  rules  of  the  game 
when  .your  side  is  not  winning.  But 
that  is  just  not  the  way  we  do  things, 
nor  should  we  in  this  case. 

Mr.  President.  I.  for  one.  would  be 
willing  to  explore  the  options  which 
exist  in  the  ai-ea  of  alternative  dispute 
resolution.  We  do  have  some  history  in 
this  country  on  this  issue.  There  are 
segments  of  the  work  force  which  have 
the  right  to  bargain  collectively  but 
not  the  right  to  strike.  In  those  in- 
stances, various  systems  have  been  de- 
vised for  resolving  disputes  on  which 
the  parties  themselves  cannot  agree. 
Perhaps,  just  perhaps,  it  is  time  to 
begin  moving  away  from  the  ultimate 
labor  warfare  of  strikes,  lockouts,  and 
replacement  workers  and  toward  some 
alternative  system.  However,  m.v  will- 
ingness to  engage  in  this  dialogue  does 
not  signal  any  agreement  with  the 
present  legislation.  If  one  of  the  legs  of 
a  stool  is  a  bit  long  you  trim  a  bit  off 
the  long  leg  until  it  sits  squarely,  you 
don't  chop  off  the  whole  thing.  S.  55 
chops  off  one  leg  of  the  collective-bar- 
gaining stool  and  for  that  reason  I  be- 
lieve It  is  too  extreme  in  its  remedy. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  talking  here 
about    overturning    a    50-year-old    Su- 


preme Court  prctcdt-n:  that  ha.s  been 
reaffirmed  on  numerous  occasions  by 
subsequent  court  and  NLRB  decisions. 
The  Congress  itself  has  previously  ex- 
amined this  very  issue  and  has  always 
chosen  to  leave  the  Mackay  doctrine 
intact.  Given  these  facts.  I  simply  can- 
not conclude  that  the  legislative  rever- 
sal of  that  precedent  as  proposed  by  S. 
55  is  warranted  by  any  facts  or  cir- 
cumstances that  have  been  brought  to 
light. 

I  am  no  stranger  to  congressional  ef- 
forts to  reverse  wrong  and  controver- 
sial Supreme  Court  decisions.  In  fact.  I 
spent  much  of  the  past  2  years  in  the 
effort  to  enact  legislation  revei'sing 
several  wrongheaded  civil  rights  deci- 
sions of  the  Court.  Ultimately,  we  were 
able  to  reach  a  consensus  in  this  debate 
and  pass  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991. 

I  believe  that  the  key  to  our  success 
in  that  effort  was  the  core  agreement 
that  some  type  of  legislative  action 
was  necessary.  As  legislators  and  pol- 
icymakers we  had  legitimate  disagree- 
ments as  to  the  exact  measures  which 
should  bo  enacted  to  correct  the  Su- 
preme Court's  missteps  on  civil  rights 
litigation.  However,  virtually  every- 
one, including  the  administration, 
agreed  from  the  outset  that  at  least 
some  action  had  to  be  taken.  From  this 
seed  we  were  able  to  bring  to  flower  a 
final  product  which  could  be  over- 
whelmingly passed  by  the  Congress  and 
signed  into  law  by  the  President. 

The  pursuit  of  good  social  policy  can 
compel  the  Congress  to  act  in  such  sit- 
uations and  I  have  not  been  reluctant 
to  answer  the  call.  Indeed.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  find  it  all  the  more  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  Mackay  decision  was 
indeed  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the 
Wagner  Act  precisely  because  the  con- 
temporary Congress  failed  to  take  ac- 
tion to  reverse  the  Courts  holding.  The 
record  seems  to  indicate  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Court's  interpretation  not 
only  by  the  contemporary  Congress, 
but  also  specifically  by  the  act's  prin- 
cipal sponsor.  Senator  Wagner. 

My  difficulty  with  S.  55  is  that  I  am 
not  convinced  there  is  a  problem  with 
the  hiring  of  permanent  striker  re- 
placements that  requires  any  legisla- 
tive solution,  much  less  the  specific  so- 
lution advocated  by  this  bill.  I  am  not 
alone  in  this  conclusion  Mr.  President. 
The  data  produced  is  at  best  inconclu- 
sive on  whether  this  is  a  growing  trend 
in  the  business  community  or  that  it  is 
any  more  prevalent  now  than  it  was  in 
the  past. 

There  have  been  some  suggestions 
that  the  pace  of  NLRB  procedures  in 
cases  where  permanent  replacements 
have  been  hired  might  be  sped  up.  but 
not  one  seems  too  enthused  about  this 
approach.  In  fact,  it  seems  that  the 
delays  are  really  more  in  the  courts 
after  the  Board  has  concluded  its  ac- 
tivities than  in  the  Board  procedures 
themselves. 

The  ultimate  question.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  is  why  change   the  standard  on 


hiring  permanent  replacement  workers 
after  all  these  years"!"  Has  the  context 
of  American  labor  relations  so  changed 
in  recent  years  that  the  balance  drawn 
in  Mackay  has  tipped'!' 

The  best  answer,  and  the  one  I  would 
most  readily  accept,  is  that  anything 
50  years  old  needs  to  have  a  checkup  or 
tuneup  to  make  sure  it's  still  in  work- 
ing order.  This  would  be  reasonable  as 
a  center  from  which  to  build  support. 
The  proponents  of  this  bill  do  not  begin 
from  this  premise,  and  I  can  only  guess 
why  this  is  so.  This  reasoning  clearly 
could  justify  the  type  of  investigation 
of  the  issues  and  search  for  solutions 
which  I  suggested  at  the  outset  of 
these  comments.  However,  it  does  not 
dictate  the  particular  outcome  pro- 
posed by  S.  55.  If  the  complete  reversal 
of  the  Mackay  doctrine  is  not  guaran- 
teed, the  supporters  of  S.  55  apparently 
want  no  part  of  such  a  reasoned  ap- 
proach. 

The  bill's  supporters  promote  the 
banning  of  permanent  replacements  on 
the  basis  of  a  number  of  facts  and  con- 
clusions: 

First,  the  decline  in  the  number  of 
strikes  and  the  continued  downward 
slide  in  union  membership  figures  are 
allegedly  linked  to  fear  of  permanent 
replacement; 

Second,  the  GAO  opinion  poll  and  its 
various  revised  versions  cite  an  overall 
impression  by  those  involved  in  labor 
relations  that  permanent  replacements 
were  used  more  in  the  1980's  than  in  the 
1970's: 

Third,  finally,  we  are  warned  that  a 
growing  number  of  employers  see  hir- 
ing permanent  replacements  as  a  se- 
ductive alternative  to  good  faith  con- 
tract negotiations  To  these  employers, 
the  Mackay  doctrine  supposedly  is  an 
invitation  to  provoke  a  strike  in  order 
to  replace  union  workers  with  a  less 
costly  and  presumably  more  pliant 
nonunion  work  force. 

However.  Mr.  President,  the  very  sta- 
tistics and  trends  cited  in  support  of 
the  bill  are  subject  to  different  inter- 
pretations which  do  not  argue  for  the 
banning  of  permanent  replacements. 
Thus,  the  decline  in  union  membership 
may  well  result  more  from  the  sorry 
competitive  state  of  blue-collar  indus- 
tries in  the  industrial  heartland  of 
America,  where  unions  have  histori- 
cally been  strong,  than  from  a  scheme 
by  employers  to  provoke  strikes  and 
rid  themselves  of  unions. 

This  is  especially  so  since  the  re- 
placed strikers  continue  to  have  the 
status  of  employees  for  at  least  1  year. 
Even  if  replacements  are  hired,  the  em- 
ployer must  continue  to  bargain  in 
good  faith  with  the  union.  Further,  un- 
less it  is  decertified  by  a  majority  of 
the  employees,  the  union  continues  to 
represent  both  the  strikers  and  the  re- 
placements. The  mere  act  of  replace- 
ment does  not  create  a  presumption 
that  the  union  has  lost  its  majority 
support,  and  thus,  does  not  guarantee 


the  union  will  lose  its  representative 
status  and  be  ousted  from  the  employ- 
er's establishment  once  and  for  all. 

The  G.^O  study  reveals  that  only  3 
ptMcent    of   strikers    were    replaced    in 

1989.  down  from  4  percent  in  1985.  A  fol- 
lowup  AFL  CIO  study  on  the  incidence 
of  strike  leplacemenis  found  that  11 
percent    of   strikers    were    replaced    in 

1990.  However,  it  should  be  noted,  that 
study  .surveyed  only  strikes  involving 
1.000  or  more  workers--less  than  7  per- 
cent of  all  strikes — and  was  conducted 
only  among  union  officials. 

The  actual  incidence  of  strikers  los- 
ing their  jobs  to  replacement  is  likely 
to  be  even  smaller  than  these  reports 
indicate.  The  cited  data  fails  to  ac- 
count for  strikers  reinstated  as  the  re- 
sult of:  First,  strike  settlement  agree- 
ments; second.  NLRB  orders  in  unfair 
labor  practice  strikes:  or  third,  vacan- 
cies created  by  the  departure  of  re- 
placement workers. 

Even  on  the  issue  of  employers  an- 
nouncing the  intention  to  use  replace- 
ments, either  or  after  commencement 
of  a  strike,  neither  the  GAO  study  nor 
any  other  reliable  source  reveals  a  sig- 
nificant upward  trend  in  this  practice 
by  employers. 

Further,  I  would  interpret  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  strikes  as  a  hope- 
ful sign  that  we  are  moving  into  the 
age  of  greater  labor-management  co- 
operation, and  not  as  an  evil  omen  that 
glowing  numbers  of  employers  want  to 
join  the  ranks  of  the  labor  law  bandits. 

Mr.  President.  I  simply  do  not  see  the 
hordes  of  employers  lining  up  to  follow 
the  shining  examples  of  companies  that 
have  replaced  their  workers  in  the  con- 
te.vt  addressed  by  this  bill.  Frank 
Lorenzo's  involvement  in  the  airline 
industry  is  not  an  American  business 
success  story.  Greyhound  Bus  Lines 
and  the  New  '^'ork  Daily  News  are  mere 
shells  of  their  former  selves.  For  the 
coming  generations  of  business  execu- 
tives, the  actions  of  those  companies 
that  have  pursued  the  course  of  forcing 
unions  out  on  strike  in  order  to  replace 
the  workers  is  only  seen  as  a  negative 
example,  a  demonstration  of  how  not 
to  conduct  a  successful  business  enter- 
prise. Thus.  I  think  the  fear  of  a  grow- 
ing tide  of  this  behavior  is  unjustified. 

Despite  the  few  high  profile  examples 
whii  h  are  cited  in  support  of  this  bill, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  business  com- 
munity, and  even  some  members  of  or- 
ganized labor,  have  come  to  recognize 
that  "busting  unions"  by  forcing  work- 
ers out  on  strike  and  permanently  re- 
placing them  is  simply  bad  economics 
and.  thus,  bad  business  practice.  This 
is  so  because  of  the  basic  bottom-line 
analysis  that  any  company  must  make 
in  determining  whether  to  adopt  a  re- 
placement strategy:  Is  it  less  costly  to 
settle  with  the  strikers,  or  to  hire  new 
workers  presumably  with  .i  lower 
wage  and  benefits  package-but  to  bear 
the  expense  of  training  them  and  also 
the  cost  of  lost  productivity,  lost  mar- 


ket share  and  lost  profits  during  the  5 
to  8  years  it  might  take  for  the  new 
hires  to  become  as  capable  as  the  old 
work  force"!" 

Faced  with  these  economic  realities 
Mr.  President,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
so  few  companies  take  the  replacement 
option.  We  are  told  that  unions  and 
workers  do  not  lightly  call  for  and  en- 
gage in  strikes  because  of  the  cost  to 
them  in  lost  wages  and  benefits.  Well, 
as  one  would  expect  of  a  balanced  situ- 
ation, employers  too  must  weigh  the 
cost  of  replacements  against  the  bene- 
fits to  be  gained.  No  employer  lightly 
makes  the  decision  to  proceed  in  this 
fashion,  and  those  that  do  so  often 
have  no  other  viable  option. 

1  think  it  is  more  rational  to  con- 
clude that  the  Daily  News.  Greyhound 
and  Eastern  Airlines  represent  aberra- 
tions rather  than  a  behavioral  norm 
that  many  employers  would  want  to 
imitate.  To  the  extent  that  the  begin- 
ning of  a  trend  is  suspected,  it  may 
have  been  nothing  more  than  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  merger-mad.  go-go  spirit  of 
the  1980's.  with  its  massive  amounts  of 
debt-driven  desperation  on  the  part  of 
over  leveraged  companies.  This  era  has 
now  been  recognized  for  its  counter- 
productive excesses  and  consigned  to 
history.  There  is  no  basis  for  conclud- 
ing that  it  represents  the  wave  of  the 
future. 

Finally,  we  should  ask  ourselves, 
what  is  rational  or  beneficial  about 
promoting  more  rather  than  less  labor 
unrest''  Why  should  we  aspire  to  have 
more  strikes? 

I  have  always  been  a  proponent  of 
maintaining  a  fair  balance  between  the 
interests  of  workers  and  employers.  It 
is  my  natural  inclination  to  support 
legislation  designed  to  preserve  such  a 
balance  where  it  exists  or  to  create  bal- 
ance where  it  is  absent. 

In  the  area  of  strike  replacements, 
the  NLRB  and  the  courts  have  ad- 
dressed the  issue  down  through  the 
years  dating  back  to  the  1938  Mackay 
Radio  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  my  opinion,  the  job  of  balancing  the 
right  of  employees  to  withhold  their 
labor  in  pursuit  of  their  collective  eco- 
nomic objectives  against  the  right  of 
employers  to  continue  operations  de- 
spite such  strikes  has  been  pretty  well 
achieved. 

Mr.  President,  the  Verm.ont  State 
Legislature  has  just  recently  consid- 
ered this  issue  in  the  form  of  a  state 
striker  replacement  law  proposal  quite 
similar  to  S.  55.  That  proposal  failed  to 
pass  the  legislature  and.  thus,  has  not 
become  the  law  of  Vermont.  All  reports 
indicate  that  the  deciding  factoi-  in  the 
rejection  of  that  bill  was  the  strong  be- 
lief by  a  majority  of  the  members  that 
such  a  law  would  tip  the  balance  in  col- 
lective bargaining  too  heavily  in  the 
favor  of  organized  labor,  and  particu- 
larly so  with  I'egard  to  school  board  ne- 
gotiations with  teachers  unions.  Fur- 
ther, there  was  strong  sentiment   that 


such  a  law  would  make  Verm»or.t  a  less 
hospitable  locale  for  business  and  put 
the  State  at  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage for  business  growth  and  economic 
expansion.  I  view  the  Vermont  experi- 
ence as  a  type  of  mmi-referendum  on 
this  issue  and  I  take  some  measure  of 
guidance  from  that  experience. 

Accordingly.  Mr  President.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  a  pressing  need  to 
change  the  present  state  of  the  law 
with  regard  to  the  hiring  of  permanent 
replacement  workers.  We  are  in  wide 
disagreement  on  whether  there  is  a 
problem  here  which  requires  a  legisla- 
tive solution.  Until  that  issue  is  exam- 
ined in  detail  and  viable  alternative 
proposals  are  developed.  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  take  the  broad 
slashing  strokes  at  the  existing  law. 

For  these  reasons.  I  voted  against  S. 
.55  when  it  was  considered  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 
and  I  will  vote  against  its  passage  by 
the  full  Senate. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

INTERNATION.M.  CO.MPETITl VF.NESS  .«lND  STRIKER 
RF.PI-.^CEMK.NTS 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  again  today  in 
further  opposition  to  the  passage  of  S. 
55.  the  striker  replacement  bill.  I  have 
previously  stated  my  opposition  in 
broad  general  terms  and  I  have  been 
joined  by  a  number  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  opposition.  In  the  debate  thus  far 
we  have  heard  that  there  is  no  clear 
showing  of  a  need  for  this  legislation. 
The  statistics  cited  in  support  of  the 
bill  do  not  demonstrate  or  provide 
irrebuttable  evidence  of  a  failed  policy. 
Rather,  they  show  a  longstanding  and 
well  reasoned  policy  which  has  most 
often  balanced  the  respective  needs  of 
the  competing  parties. 

There  is  also  concern  for  demo- 
graphic trends  that  warn  this  Nation  is 
on  the  verge  of  a  severe  labor  shortage. 
As  the  pool  of  available  workers 
shrinks,  we  are  going  to  see  employers 
less  able  to  replace  segments  of  their 
work  force  for  any  reason.  In  many 
areas  of  the  country,  hiring  workers  to 
replace  strikers  will  simply  not  be  an 
option.  Knowing  this.  I  believe  that 
employers  will  be  loath  to  push  em- 
ployees permanently  out  the  door  in 
the  types  of  disputes  addressed  by  this 
bill.  Rather,  the  quest  will  be  to  find 
creative  and  cost  effective  ways  to 
hang  on  to  trained  and  skilled  workers. 
The  practice  of  hiring  permanent  re- 
placements, which  I  don't  believe  is  a 
growing  trend,  will  soon  become  a  dead 
issue  without  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

However.  Mr,  President,  my  focus 
today  IS  slightly  different.  The  remain- 
der of  my  comments  will  be  directed  at 
the  issue  of  international  competition, 
how  it  has  reshaped  our  country  and 
how  I  feel  that  the  striker  replacement 
bill  will  adversely  affect  this  issue. 

The  global  economy  has  changed  dra- 
matically   since    the    1950's    and    1960's 
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when  American  manufacturinsr  was  the 
dominant  international  force.  This  was 
a  time  when  the  costs  of  production 
could  readily  be  passed  on  to  consum- 
ers. American  business  was  successful 
and  organized  labor  reflected  that  suc- 
cess. 

Although  no  precise  date  can  be 
cited,  around  25  years  aRO  things 
changed.  P'orces  began  to  emerge  which 
were  beyond  the  control  of  policy  mak- 
ers, beyond  the  control  of  business  ex- 
ecutives and  beyond  the  control  of 
labor  leaders.  Clearly,  these  forces 
were  many  and  complex  in  their  inter- 
relationships, but  suffice  it  to  say  that 
primary  among  them  were  rapidly  ris- 
ing energy  costs  and  the  availability  of 
inexpensive  and  high  quality  imported 
goods.  Cheap  imports  had  been  around 
for  some  time,  but  they  generally  were 
poor  substitutes  for  American  made 
goods.  Most  in  this  Chamber  should  be 
able  to  remember  when  "made  in 
Japan"  was  code  for  cheap  and  shoddy. 
This  perception  has  been  completely 
reversed  today. 

Certainly  it  can  be  argued  that 
American  business  did  not  react  well  to 
the  challenges  of  the  changing  world 
economy.  I  certainly  do  not  contend 
that  any  blame  should  be  laid  at  the 
feet  of  organized  labor  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  American  businessmen  who 
were  shortsighted  in  their  response  and 
sought  only  to  secure  quick  profits  at 
the  expense  of  planning  and  investment 
in  the  future.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
changes  did  occur.  Many  businesses  es- 
tablished production  facilities  overseas 
to  serve  their  domestic  markets.  Oth- 
ers changed  or  abandoned  product 
lines,  ceding  these  markets  or  products 
to  foreign  competitors.  Still  others, 
however,  confronted  the  challenges  by 
addressing  costs:  costs  of  energy;  costs 
of  excessive  management  layers;  ami 
costs  of  labor  and  production. 

While  these  adjustments  have  not 
been  easy,  and  they  certainly  are  not 
yet  completed.  American  competitive- 
ness is  finally  and  slowly  recovering. 
And  now  comes  the  striker  replace- 
ment bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will 
surely  encourage  more  strikes,  shift 
the  balance  of  power  in  labor  negotia- 
tions to  favor  labor  unions  and  produce 
noncompetitive  wage  settlements. 
These  are  not  just  my  conclusions. 
They  are  the  concerns  expressed  by  the 
Carter  administration  Commerce  De- 
partment when  a  much  narrower  re- 
placement ban  was  being  discussed  as 
part  of  the  labor  law  reform  effort  in 
the  1970s. 

Any  of  these  considerations  is 
enough  to  make  a  strategic  planner 
shudder.  Anyone  who  is  considering  an 
expansion  or  an  investment  in  Ver- 
mont. Texas,  Oregon,  or  overseas,  must 
evaluate  the  labor  costs  and  the  labor 
climate.  Strikes  at  the  construction 
phase  of  a  new  facility  increase  inter- 
est payments  and  delay  prodm  t  ^icvel- 


opment.  Strikes  during  production  tie 
up  resources  and  cripple  sales.  Organiz- 
ing strikes  at  a  trucking  firm  or  other 
supplier  separate  the  consumer  from 
the  product.  Companies  which  manu- 
facture their  goods  outside  of  this 
country  and  import  them  into  the 
United  States  will  have  fewer  of  these 
problems,  and  this  is  true  whether  they 
are  American  or  foreign  owned.  Their 
products  will  not  bear  the  cost  of  the 
striker  replacement  bill. 

Accordingly,  by  causing  an  increase 
in  production  costs — forcing  employers 
to  accept  higher  wages  and  benefits  or 
more  costly  manning  or  production 
practices  without  regard  to  whether 
such  costs  can  be  passed  along  to  con- 
sumers—S.  ,55  would  hinder  U.S.  indus- 
tries' effectiveness  in  competing  in 
world  markets.  The  bill  would  make 
American  businesses  less  efficient  and 
less  able  to  respond  to  changes  in  world 
market  conditions.  This  would  trans- 
late into  a  smaller  market  share  for 
American  products  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  resulting  contraction  in 
the  American  economy  means  that 
American  workers  would  lose  jobs  and 
be  permanently  replaced,  not  by  the  so- 
called  scabs  who  take  their  jobs  during 
strikes,  but  rather  by  workers  overseas 
whose  employers  operate  with  a  vast 
competitive  advantage. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  point  at 
which  the  proponents  of  S.  56  usually 
point  out  that  the  countries  which  are 
our  closest  economic  competitors— in- 
cluding Japan  and  Germany— do  not 
permit  the  ptumanent  replacement  of 
strikers.  In  fact,  they  say.  these  coun- 
tries have  thrived  economically  with- 
out the  evil  entailed  in  the  MacKay 
doctrine.  However,  what  this  compara- 
tive defense  of  the  bill  ignores  is  the 
fact  that  the  laws  of  these  other  coun- 
tries differ  from  American  law  in  many 
more  ways  than  just  their  treatment  of 
this  one  issue.  And  not  only  are  the 
laws  different,  but  also  the  social  and 
cultural  contexts  in  which  the  laws  de- 
veloped. All  are  part  of  a  package 
which  is  unique  to  each  country  and 
which  is  not  as  readily  imported  and 
exported  from  one  to  another  as  are 
the  products  of  their  industry. 

The  ultimate  undoing  of  this  element 
of  the  proponents'  argument  is  that 
they  clearly  would  be  unwilling  to 
adopt  all  of  the  laws  and  practices  of 
any  one  of  these  supposedly  enlight- 
ened countries.  Whether  it  is  the  Japa- 
nese system  with  its  almost  feudal  al- 
legiance of  workers  to  a  single  com- 
pany, or  Germany's  prohibition  of 
strikes  severe  enough  to  grievously 
wound  an  employer  and  its  conversion 
of  lawful  strikes  to  unlawful  status 
whenever  picketers  use  intimidation  as 
a  tactic.  American  unions  are  not 
ready  to  make  a  wholesale  swap.  Look- 
ing at  these  issues  in  any  other  context 
leaves  us  with  apple  and  orange  com- 
parisons leading  to  only  invalid  conclu- 
sions. 


What  it  all  comes  back  to  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  whether  there  is  any  good  rea- 
son, in  the  American  context,  for  a  law 
banning  the  practice  of  permanent  re- 
placement. I  submit  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  have  failed 
to  show  good  cause  for  the  change  they 
advocate.  I  will  admit  that  I  am  af- 
fected by  the  anecdotal  testimony 
which  we've  heard  in  the  hearings.  I 
sympathize  with  the  families  who  have 
suffered  hardships  and  with  the  com- 
munities which  have  been  disrupted  by 
the  throes  and  agony  of  protracted 
labor  disputes. 

However,  Mr.  President,  if  the  objec- 
tive of  S.  56  is  to  end  the  pain  and  dis- 
ruption caused  by  strikes,  what  sense 
does  it  make  to  enact  laws  destined  to 
produce  more  strikes?  We  could  better 
achieve  the  desired  result  by  outlawing 
strikes  altogether.  Again  I  submit  that 
this  is  not  a  result  which  would  please 
the  supporters  of  S.  55,  nor  do  I  person- 
ally advocate  such  an  extreme  re- 
sponse. But  don't  miss  the  point  that 
this  solution  is  no  more  radical  in 
terms  of  upsetting  the  tried  and  true 
history  of  American  labor  relations  law 
than  the  one  proposed  in  S.  55. 

In  closing  Mr.  President,  let  me 
clearly  state  to  my  colleagues  that 
labor  policy  cannot  be  legislated  in  a 
vacuum.  We  must  be  cognizant  of  so- 
cial, cultural  and  legal  underpinnings 
of  our  existing  policies  and  the  impact 
which  proposed  changes  will  have  on 
these  elements.  Under  the  1938  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Mackay 
Radio,  employees  have  the  right  to 
strike  to  protest  employer  practices  or 
to  support  their  collective  demands. 
Employers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the 
right  to  operate  during  the  strike. 
These  are  the  competing  interests 
which  must  be  balanced.  I  believe  that 
the  Mackay  decision  struck  the  proper 
balance  all  those  years  ago.  and  it  still 
holds  true  today.  We  should  heed  the 
old  adage  not  to  fix  things  that  are  not 
broken. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  the  passage  of 
S.  55  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  METZEXBAUM.  Mr  President.  1 
yield  myself  such  time  as  may  be  nec- 
essary. 

I  rise  to  say  a  few  words  legarding 
the  compromise  proposal  just  referred 
to  by  my  colleague  and  good  friend 
from  Oregon.  I  have  been  working  with 
him  as  well  as  organized  labor  to  try  to 
fashion  an  appropriate  middle  ground. 

I  believe  that  we  have  here  a  sound, 
reasonable  proposal  that  would  address 
the  permanent  replacement  problem  by 
encouraging  the  peaceful  cooperative 
labor  relations  without  settlements  on 
either  unions  or  employers. 

Let  us  face  it.  Organized  labor  in  this 
country  has  traditionally  and  consist- 
ently opposed  compulsory  arbitration. 
There  is  no  compulsory  arbitration  in 
this  proposal.  It  is  worked  out  very 
well  in  such  a  manner  that  the  parties 
can  agree,  or  reach  agreement  to  dis- 


cii^ree.  and  under  those  circumstancefc 
each  has  certain  responsibilities  or  in 
some  instamp:*  pei'hap.';  penalties  that 
they  pay. 

I  frankly  believe  thai  a  ban  on  the 
use  of  permanent  replacements  is  what 
we  should  enact,  but  I  believe  and  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  have  been  seek- 
ing a  compromise,  I  learned  long  ago 
that  the  legislative  process  is  one  of 
give  and  take. 

The  Packwood  language  makes  a 
major  change  in  labor-management  re- 
lations between  employers  and  their 
employees.  The  addition  proposed  by 
Senator  P.-\ckwood  would  establish  a 
qualified  ban  on  the  use  of  permanent 
replacements,  a  qualified  ban.  An  em- 
ployer would  remain  free  to  hire  per- 
manent replacements  unless  the  union 
had  shown  its  willingness  to  seek  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  dispute 
through  a  neutral  third  party. 

My  colleague  from  Utah— and  I  did 
not  get  all  the  details  of  his  statement, 
but  he  was  saying  something  about  the 
fact  that  you  cannot  have  a  neutral 
third  party,  that  it  is  going  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service.  Let  us  face  it. 
You  have  this  kind  of  a  situation  every 
day  of  the  week  in  America  today 
where  you  have  arbitrators  appointed 
by  impartial  sources,  and  in  those 
cases  actually  handing  down  final  deci- 
sions. 

This  would  not  be  a  final  decision. 
This  would  be  a  position  that  was  ar- 
rived at  by  the  three  parties  who  made 
up  the  mediation  panel.  They  would 
try  to  work  together  to  get  the  parties 
to  agree.  If  they  did  not  get  them  to 
agree,  they  would  come  forth  with 
their  recommendation.  Nobody  would 
be  obligated  to  accept  this.  If  they  did 
not.  each  party  would  come  under  cer- 
tain responsibilities  as  provided  for  in 
the  legislation. 

Those  who  oppose  S.  55  have  spent  a 
lot  of  time  crying  wolf  about  a  possible 
increase  in  confrontations  between 
labor  and  management.  Well,  the  Pack- 
wood  proposal  calls  their  bluff,  and  it 
does  it  well. 

I  believe  the  factfinding  process  set 
forth  here  would  give  a  real  push  to- 
ward the  peaceful  settlement  of  labor 
disputes.  I  am  amazed  in  some  respects 
that  labor  has  been  willing  to  accept  it. 
but  I  think  it  is  a  major  step  forward 
on  their  part,  and  I  am  sorry  that  man- 
agement has  not  seen  fit  to  step  for- 
ward and  provide  the  same  kind  of  sup- 
port because  what  has  occurred  here  is 
that  under  the  Packwood  proposal  the 
union  has  an  incentive  to  invoke  the 
factfinding  process  and  to  accept  the 
factfinding  board's  recommendations 
in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  having 
strikers  being  permanently  replaced. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  employer  would 
have  a  similar  incentive  in  order  lo 
preserve  the  option  of  using  permanent 
replacements  should  the  union  call  a 
strike. 


The  only  time  the  employer  would 
forfeit  its  right  to  hire  permanent  re- 
placements when  a  union  strikes  wouUi 
be  if  the  employer  were  not  willing  to 
go  as  far  as  the  union  in  seeking  a 
peaceful  settlement  through  a  neutral 
third  party.  And  any  employer  that 
will  not  go  that  far  surely  does  not  de- 
serve the  right  to  fire  lawful  strikers. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President.  I  regret  that 
we  have  to  consider  a  compromise  at 
all.  but  this  is  a  reasonable  proposal. 
one  that  will  promote  peaceful  settle- 
ments, and  minimize  labor-manage- 
ment unrest,  .-^i-  the  manager  of  the 
bill.  I  am  prepai-ed  to  accept  it.  when  it 
IS  offered  by  Senator  P.^CKWooD.  fol- 
lowing the  cloture  vote. 

To  some  who  have  inquired  of  me 
during  the  day  that  it  would  be  my 
thought  that  if  accepted  we  would  drop 
it  in  the  conference  with  the  House, 
you  have  my  assurance  that  would  not 
be  the  case. 

I  hope  those  who  have  been  talking 
about  the  need  to  encourage  labor  sta- 
bility and  avoid  the  disruptive  effect  of 
strikes  will  practice  what  they  preach 
and  stand  up.  support  cloture,  and  indi- 
cate their  support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  vield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  METZ^:NBAU^L  I  yield  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  grateful  that 
the  manager  will  be  willing  to  accept 
my  amendment.  I  will  offer  it  whenever 
the  cloture  vote  is  over,  and  if  we  want 
to  do  it  tonight  or  tomorrow,  fine. 

I  want  to  clear  up  one  thing  my 
friend.  Senator  Jeffords,  represented. 
the  difference  between  certification 
and  representation.  These  are  technical 
terms  that  I  did  not  mention. 

Certification  means  that  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  has  cer- 
tified this  union  as  representing  the 
employees.  Sometimes  you  do  that 
with  an  election,  literally.  You  have  a 
representation  election  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  who  is  the  bargaining 
agent.  That  often  happens  because  you 
may  have  two  unions  trying  to  orga- 
nize the  same  group,  and  the  employer 
is  not  quite  sure  who  he  or  she  is  to 
deal  with.  But  once  you  are  certified  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
you  are  also  recognized,  unless — this  is 
the  unless— the  employer  refuses  to 
deal  with  you. 

You  get  certified  by  turning  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  cards  with  signatures 
on  them  that  says  I  want  the  United 
Food  and  Commercial  Workers  to  rep- 
resent us  in  this  grocery  store,  and  if 
you  have  a  certain  percentage,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  can  cer- 
tify you.  The  employer  may  say  "I  still 
do  not  think  we  represent  a  majority  of 
the  employees."  in  which  case  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  is  com- 
pelled, if  the  union  asks  for  it.  to  hold 
what  is  known  as  a  representation  elec- 
tion. 

Just,  does  the  union  speak  for  the 
employee?   It   has   nothing   to   do   with 


what  is  in  the  contract.  Do  they  recog- 
nize it? 

I  did  not  mean  for  this  mediation 
panel,  or  want  it  to  be  involved  in  who 
should  be  the  bargaining  agent  for  the 
employees.  I  do  not  want  them  to  make 
the  decision  as  to  whether  it  is  the 
Teamsters  or  United  Food  and  Com- 
mercial Workers.  We  have  a  law  that 
does  that.  It  is  an  expedited  election, 
and  it  works  well. 

This  is  not  a  loophole  of  the  law.  I 
genuinely  meant  to  leave  the  present 
law  in  place  that  determines  who  le- 
gally represents  the  employees.  Once 
that  is  determined.  I  then  meant  for 
this  factfinding  panel  to  operate  as  I 
explained  it  in  my  opening  comments. 

I  will  say  again  that  I  am  appre- 
ciative to  the  manager  of  the  bill.  Sen- 
ator Metzenb.M'M.  for  being  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment.  I  will  be  pre- 
pared to  offer  it  whenever  it  is  appro- 
priate. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  I  could  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  something.  In  his 
draft,  it  says  the  commencement  of  a 
labor  dispute  was  "an  employee  of  an 
employer  in  a  bargaining  unit  in  which 
a  labor  organization  was  the  cer- 
tified."— this  IS  S.  55.  We  are  using  that 
language  which  ba.'iically  your  amend- 
ment adopts — "or  two.  recognizes  ex- 
clusive representatives:  or  three,  on 
the  basis  of  written  authorization  by  a 
majority  of  the  united  employees  who 
are  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  recog- 
nized." 

There  are  three  different  categories 
there.  It  seems  to  me  if  you  go  further 
in  the  3(ai.  it  says,  "the  provision  of 
section  1  and  2  shall  not  apply  to  a 
strike  by  a  labor  organization  that  is 
the  recognized  exclusive  representative 
of  the  striking  employees  over  those 
employees'  wages,  hours,  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment." 
which  does  leave  out  the  other  two. 

It  is  very  complex  and  very  ambigu- 
ous, not  clear.  Frankly,  it  still  leaves 
the  striker  replacement  legislation. 
the  underlying  legislation,  fully  in 
force. 

Is  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  prepared  to  speak? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  am.  I  ask  for  10  min- 
utes from  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity to  address  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber on  this  measure.  I  also  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
his  amendment.  It  is  an  effort  to  bring 
the  two  sides  closer  together.  I  wanted 
to  address  some  fundamentals  of  the 
bill  before  addressing  Senator  P.\ck- 
woOD's  amendment  itself. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe,  and  I  think 
most  Americans  believe,  that  our  labor 
law-s  ought  to  strike  a  balance  between 
the  powers  of  management  and  the 
powers  of  labor.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
it  is  in  our  interest  in  this  country  to 
have  this  system  work,  and  work  effec- 
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tivfly.  t.o  bring  about  a  harmony  of 
purpose  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee 

I  am  convinced  that  that  does  not 
work  well  when  one  side  or  the  other 
has  a  monopoly  on  power.  The  enor- 
mous advantage  that  management  had 
during  the  past  century  is  something 
that  precipitated  the  very  labor  laws 
we  <lebate  today.  The  simple  fact  that 
management  had  a  preponderance  of 
the  power  during  the  19th  century  is 
part  of  what  built  an  American  deter- 
mination to  change  that,  to  redress  the 
situation,  and  to  provide  a  balance  of 
bargaining  power. 

Likewise,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  a 
monopoly  of  power  and  a  preponder- 
ance of  power  in  the  hands  of  unions 
could  be  damaging  to  our  country  as 
well.  What  Americans  want  is  not  a 
clear  victory  or  a  monopoly  of  power 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  What  they 
want  is  a  fair  fight.  They  want  an  op- 
portunity for  people  to  reach  a  mutu- 
ally beneficial  solution,  and  they  want 
to  make  sure  that  the  rights  of  either 
labor  or  management  are  not  extin- 
guished. It  is  thus  with  that  commit- 
ment toward  a  balanced  labor-manage- 
ment agreement  that  I  look  at  this 
particular  provision. 

The  suggestion  that  you  should  not 
be  allowed  to  hire  striker  replacements 
is.  by  any  person's  definition,  an  enor- 
mous and  fundamental  change  in  the 
labor  law  of  this  country,  a  law  that 
has  stood  for  57  years.  This  would  pro- 
vide a  dramatic  departure,  by  any  defi- 
nition, from  the  past  history  of  our 
country  and  our  labor  laws. 

I  want  to  spend  a  moment  on  that. 
because  I  think  the  enormity  of  the 
change  proposed  here  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered when  one  looks  at  this  meas- 
ure. The  meaning  of  the  measure.  I 
think,  is  clearly  established.  In  1935.  a 
Senate  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee memo  addressed  the  particular  sub- 
ject of  the  Wagner  bill.  S.  19.58.  which 
■provides  that  the  labor  dispute  shall 
be  current,  and  the  employer  is  free  to 
hasten  its  end  by  hiring  a  new  perma- 
nent crew  of  workers  in  running  the 
plant  on  a  normal  basis." 

That  was  entered  into  the  records  in 
1935  when  the  measure  was  passed.  It 
was  the  clear  intent  from  the  very 
start  of  the  debate  with  regard  to  that 
labor  law  that  the  right  to  hire  perma- 
nent replacements  was  indeed  a  right 
reserved  for  the  business,  the  enter- 
prise, itself.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
this  is  not  something  that  was  vague  or 
unaddressed  or  unreasoned  oi- 
unthought.  It  was  very  clear  from  the 
very  start  of  the  labor  law  that  perma- 
nent replacement  would  be  an  option 
that  an  employer  could  use  under  cer- 
tain circumstances. 

The  Mackay  doctrine  was  endorsed, 
in  effect,  by  Senator  Wagner  in  1939.  1 
year  after  the  decision  came  down  that 
addressed  this  very  subject.  Here  is 
what  he  said; 


KvLT.v  i*ep  that  ttie  Suprt-me  Court  has 
taken  lowanl  clarlfylnK  the  meaninif  and  de- 
rinlnK  the  scope  of  the  act  has  made  It  easier 
for  workers  and  employers  to  deal  success- 
fully under  its  provisions 

That  is  his  reference  to  the  Mackay 
case.  That  is  a  ratification  or  affirma- 
tion by  the  very  sponsor  of  the  act  it- 
self that  the  right  to  hire  permanent 
replacements  was  a  fundamental  part 
of  passing  that  act. 

The  Mackay  doctrine  was  also  ac- 
cepted by  Senator  LaFollette.  Wag- 
ners coauthor  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  Here  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator said: 

The  bill  does  not  deprive  an  employer  of 
the  riBhl  to  secure  letrltlmate  replacements 
so  that  he  can  renew  operations  with  the 
force  of  bona  fide  employees  to  operate  his 
plant  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  are  very 
clear  from  both  of  the  cosponsors  of 
the  original  measure,  from  the  Senate 
Records,  and  from  the  rulings  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  original  intent  of 
this  act.  that  has  lasted  for  57  years, 
was  to  allow  permanent  striker  re- 
placements. It  was  part  of  the  balance 
envisioned  between  management  and 
labor  in  this  country. 

Take  a  look  at  the  Supreme  Court 
cases.  Since  1938  the  Supreme  Court 
has  held  that  employers  have  the  right 
to  sustain  their  business  during  a 
strike,  the  Mackay  decision  that  we 
talked  about.  Here  ar?  the  words  of 
Justice  Brennan.  This  is  not  a  conserv- 
ative Justice.  He  speaks  in  the  Buffalo 
Linen  case  which  came  down  in  1957. 

Although  the  act  protects  the  right  of  the 
employees  to  strike  in  support  of  their  de- 
mands— 

A  reasonable  effort  to  provide  power 
for  unions;  those  are  my  words,  not 
his — 

AllhouKh  the  act  protects  the  right  of  em- 
ployees to  strike  in  support  of  their  de- 
mands, this  protection  is  not  so  absolute  as 
to  deny  self-help  by  employers  when  legiti- 
mate Interests  of  employees  and  employers 
collide. 

That  is  what  we  are  discussing  today. 
Justice  Stewart,  speaking  in  1965  in  the 
American  Shipbuilding  case,  addressed 
the  subject  as  well.  Here  is  what  Jus- 
tice Stewart  said: 

The  right  to  barg-ain  collectively  does  not 
entitle  any  riK'ht  to  Insist  on  one's  positions 
free  from  economic  disadvantage.  The  riktht 
to  strike  as  commonly  understood  is  a  nght 
to  cease  to  work.  Nothing  more. 

The  intent  of  the  law  it.self.  the  in- 
tent of  the  sponsors  of  the  law.  and  the 
interpretations  of  the  Supreme  Court 
have  been  quite  clear.  The  simple  fact 
is  it  has  always  been  considered  one  of 
the  offsetting  balances  in  the  power  be- 
tween labor  and  management  to  have 
the  right  of  permanent  replacement  of 
strikers  if  they  chose  to  go  out  on  eco- 
nomic strike. 

Are  there  costs  on  both  sides?  Of 
course  there  are.  enormous  costs.  But 
it  should  be  noted  here,  for  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  it,  that  the  right 


to  hire  permanent  replacements  is  not 
an  absolute  right.  Already  recognized 
in  the  law  and  in  the  cases  is  a  very 
clear  admonition. 

You  cannot  hire  permanent  replace- 
ments now  if  there  are  unfair  labor 
practices  exercised  by  management. 
That  is  very  clear.  We  already  have  on 
the  books  a  provision  that  prevents 
permanent  replacement  if  there  are  un- 
fair labor  practices. 

I  guess  the  question  this  body  has  to 
address  is:  Do  you  want  to  perma- 
nently change  a  fundamental  feature  of 
the  labor  law  of  this  Nation''  There  are 
those  who  do.  There  are  those  who  see 
honestly  and  sincerely  a  need  to  add 
additional  power  to  unions  in  the  bar- 
gaining process. 

I  hope,  before  this  body  takes  this 
step,  before  they  decide  to  change  a 
law  that  stood  for  57  years,  before  they 
decide  to  change  an  aspect  that  reflects 
the  very  will  and  the  intent  of  the  au- 
thors of  this  statute,  that  they  would 
stop  to  think  whether  we  are  destroy- 
ing the  balance  between  management 
and  labor. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  which  side 
you  are  on.  whether  you  favor  labor  or 
management.  It  is  a  question  of  what 
will  work  best  in  the  American  system, 
it  is  a  question  of  what  is  fair. 

It  is  very  clear  that  permanent  re- 
placement workers  have  guaranteed 
rights  to  reinstatement  when  jobs  open 
up  and  have  the  right  to  be  placed  on  a 
preferential  hiring  list. 

I  believe  it  was  stated  earlier  in  this 
very  Chamber  that  the  current  law  al- 
lows someone  to  simpl.y  lose  all  rights 
if  they  are  replaced.  That  is  not  true. 
The  current  law  provides  protections 
for  those  workers  who  have  gone  out  on 
economic  strike  and  have  been  re- 
placed by  permanent  replacements; 
the.v  retain  the  right  to  be  rehired 
under  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  ultimately  what  this 
body  has  to  decide  is  whether  or  not  we 
tip  the  balance  of  power  between  man- 
agement and  labor,  whether  or  not  we 
make  it  very  difficult  to  continue  oper- 
ations if  there  is  a  strike.  That  deci- 
sion is  not  one  that  can  be  made  solely 
within  the  confines  of  the  United 
States.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  I  hope 
the  Members  of  this  body  will  keep  in 
mind  when  they  make  their  decision,  it 
is  that  regardless  of  what  we  decide 
here,  regardless  of  what  the  United 
States  does,  that  we  have  to  compete 
in  a  world  market.  In  the  United 
States,  for  us  to  have  jobs,  there  has  to 
be  a  competitive  workjjlace. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield  the  Senator  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 


Mr  BlioWN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  funiLiiTifntal  question  we  must  aii- 
>iir.-.<  is  whether  or  not  we  end  up  mak- 
ing' the  United  States  a  less  desirable 
place  to  locate  a  plant  than  our  other 
major  competitive  nations  around  the 
world.  I  think  that  has  to  be  looked  at 
carefully. 

We  do  not  want  m  this  Nation  the 
kind  of  sweatshops  thai  exist  in  other 
places  around  the  world.  But.  at  the 
same  time,  we  want  to  retain  a  com- 
petitive edge  with  regard  to  developed 
countries  which  ensures  not  only  that 
our  workers  are  treated  fairly  but  en- 
sures also  that  this  is  still  an  inviting 
place  in  which  to  locate  a  plant  and 
provide  jobs  and  opportunity 

I  talked  just  this  morning  with  an 
employer  who  literally  ships  paper 
claims  for  processing  to  Ireland.  Over- 
night, the  claims  are  processed  there 
on  computer  and  the  results  sent  back 
via  satellite.  What  they  have  literally 
done  is  taken  jobs  out  of  the  United 
.'Stales  and  shipped  them  to  Ireland. 
Why''  Because  the  conditions  allow 
;  iitin  to  operate  in  a  more  cost-effec- 
!  i\*-  manner  over  there. 

I  suppose  many  of  us  are  horrified  at 
that;  wished  it  would  never  happen,  but 
it  is  a  reality  of  what  the  workplace  is 
today.  The  simple  fact  is  we  have  to 
compete.  If  we  make  it  dramatically 
more  expensive  to  produce,  to  process, 
to  provide  services  in  the  United 
States,  we  will  simply  lose  those  jobs 
entirely. 

Are  there  minimum  conditions  we 
ought  to  have  for  workers?  Absolutely. 
We  address  those  in  dramatic  fashion 
through  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
through  O.SHA.  through  a  variety  of 
minimum  wage  proposals,  and  perhaps 
there  are  other  things  that  we  will  do 
as  well.  But  if  we  make  this  change  in 
labor  law.  we  will  make  a  change  that 
will  have  an  enormous  impact  with  the 
workers  of  our  economy. 

This  bill  is  an  antijobs  bill.  This 
measure  makes  us  less  competitive  in  a 
world  marketplace.  This  measure,  if 
adopted,  will  lose  American  jobs,  not 
add  jobs.  This  bill  will  make  employed 
Americans  lose  jobs  overseas.  That  is 
an  unpleasant  truth.  We  may  not  like 
It.  But  the  reality  is  we  ai-e  in  a  world 
marketplace. 

We  have  to  face  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  country  when  we  finish 
our  day's  work  here  and  when  we  finish 
this  year.  If  this  measure  passes,  what 
we  will  have  done  is  make  it  less  likely 
that  the  men  and  women  who  live  in 
American  can  have  a  job. 

Now.  it  may  be  we  can  turn  to  union 
leaders  and  say  that,  because  this  bill 
has  passed  we  have  stood  up  for  you. 
But  if  ultimately  fewer  Americans 
have  jobs  and  opportunities,  fewer 
taxes  are  paid,  fewer  goods  and  services 
are  produced  in  this  Nation,  this  body 
would  bear  responsibility  for  that. 

I  come  back  to  believing  this:  We 
want  to  keep  America  competitive.  We 
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want  to  make  it  an  exciting  and  dra- 
matic and  progi-essive  place  to  provide 
jol.is  and  opportunities.  We  want  to 
treat  American  workers  fani.v.  What  is 
needed,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  balance,  not 
a  preponderance  of  power  on  the  part  of 
labor  and  not  a  balance  of  power  or 
preponderance  of  power  on  the  part  of 
management,  but  a  fair  reasonable  bal- 
ance. 

Senator  Wagner  wrote  about  that 
anti  talked  about  that  57  yeai's  ago.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  change 
a  fundamental  precept  that  Senator 
Wagner  put  in  our  laws  so  long  ago. 
and  that  has  served  us  so  well. 

I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  indeed 
sorry  my  friend  fi'om  Colorado  was  not 
on  the  floor  before,  because  I  addressed 
myself  to  the  very  issue  about  which 
he  has  been  speaking,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  competitiveness.  Had  he 
been  here,  he  would  have  learned  that 
Germany  and  France  and  Japan,  and 
practically  ever.y  major  industrial  na- 
tion in  the  woi'ld.  do  not  have  anything 
similar  to  the  United  States's  situation 
of  terminating  strikers  during  a  strike; 
replacing  them  permanently.  That  just 
is  not  the  reality  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live.  They  do  not  even  have  any 
concept  of  that  kind  of  Japan,  which  is 
obviously,  at  the  moment,  our  major 
competitor. 

Talk  about  fairness  and  equity;  I 
think  around  here  we  try  to  blame  ev- 
erything on  international  competitive- 
ness. You  cannot  justify  doing  what 
you  are  trying  to  do  to  the  American 
worker  in  this  bill  by  claiming  that 
you  need  to  do  it  by  reason  of  inter- 
national competitiveness.  The  argu- 
ment just  does  not  hold  water. 

I  .Yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  will  yield 
me  5  additional  minutes  to  respond  to 
that  point'' 

Mr.  HATCH.  May  I  yield  the  Senator 
3  additional  minutes'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recotrnized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
raises  an  important  point.  It  is  quite 
true  there  are  other  nations  in  this 
world  we  do  compete  with,  as  he  points 
out,  that  have  no  similar  provisions  to 
Mackay.  But  I  think  the  record  would 
be  incomplete  if  we  did  not  also  look  at 
the  other  pi'ovisions  they  have. 

Let  me  be  very  succinct,  but  I  think 
to  the  point.  AH  European  and  Scan- 
dinavian companies  make  strikers  in- 
eligible for  unemployment  benefits.  As 
I  think  the  Members  of  this  body  know, 
that  is  not  true  in  the  United  States. 
Under  a  variety  of  circumstances.  U.S. 
strikers  and  others  affected  by  a  strike 
are  eligible  foi'  unemployment  benefits. 
a    fundamental     difference.    I    suspect 


American  unions  would  not  trade 
places,  given  those  two  aspects  of  the 
law. 

In  Canada,  it  is  required  a  union  give 
employees  the  right  to  decide  for  them- 
selves whether  or  not  to  strike.  That  is 
a  provision  we  do  not  have  in  our  law. 

The  Netnerlands  gives  broad  judicial 
authority  to  enjoin  strikes,  far  broader 
than  anything  that  has  ever  been  con- 
templated in  the  United  States. 

Germany  converts  legal  strikes  to  il- 
legal ones  whenever  pickets  use  intimi- 
dation as  a  tactic.  That  is  not  gen- 
erally practiced  m  the  United  States. 

France,  Germany,  and  Italy  allow- 
more  than  one  union  to  represent  em- 
ployees in  performing  the  same  work,  a 
fundamental  difference. 

France.  Italy.  Belgium,  and  The 
Netherlands  permit  individual  bargain- 
ing or  unilateral  employer  action  to 
supersede  collective  bargaining  agree- 
m.ent  provisions.  That  is  a  provision 
the  unions  would  not  want  to  adopt. 
with  regard  to  Europe. 

Germany  prohibits  strikes  severe 
enough  to  grievously  wound  a  com- 
pany. That  is  a  provision  our  unions 
would  not  find  acceptable  as  part  of 
American  law. 

France  eliminates  any  requirement 
that  management  and  unions  try  to 
reach  any  agreement.  That  is  a  provi- 
sion we  would  not  want  in  the  Amer- 
ican labor  law. 

Great  Britain  and  Canada  prohibit 
strikes  seeking  union  recognition,  and 
that  is  a  provision  that  American  labor 
would  be  mortified  to  have  in  Amer- 
ican labor  law.  and  I  think  would  be 
wrong,  as  well  as  many  of  the  other 
thing  we  have  talked  about. 

I  think  what  is  needed  here  is  a  bal- 
anced approach.  No  one  is  suggesting 
American  labor  law  is  perfect.  It  has 
many  problems.  And  ultimately,  much 
of  the  fairness  in  these  laws  must  de- 
pend on  their  enforcement:  On  the 
courts  and  on  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  and  the  decisions  they 
hand  down. 

But  this  change  would  fundamentally 
alter  the  balance  of  labor  law  in  the 
United  States.  I  think  it  would  make 
us  uncompetitive  with  the  competitors 
we  have  just  mentioned. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  and  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  for  a 
good  job. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mi  President.  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Utah,  who  does 
such  a  splendid  job  in  managing  bills  in 
the  committees  and  subcommittees  on 
which  he  is  the  ranking  member;  and 
my  friend  from  Colorado,  who  speaks 
with  great  clarity  on  so  many  issues. 
What  an  important  addition  he  is  to 
this  place. 

Mr.  President.  I  note  with  great  in- 
terest   that    the    proponents    of    this 
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niea..sLiit?  have  attempted  to  portray 
their  bill  as  an  effort  to  protect  the 
rights  of  workinjf  Americans.  Well,  a 
goal  like  that  is  admirable  and  no  one 
has  worked  harder  on  that  than  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  all  his  life  in  the 
Senate.  It  is  a  goal  we  all  support  vig- 
orously and  enthusiastically  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  pending  legislation 
does  anything  really  significant  to 
achieve  that  end. 

I  think  it  is  so  important  to  clarify 
at  the  outset  precisely  what  the  so- 
called  Workplace  Fairness  Act  would 
accomplish.  I  think  it  is  always  de- 
lightful to  look  at  the  titles  of  issues 
that  come  before  us  Because  the  more 
glorious  the  title,  usually  the  more 
horrendous  the  legislation.  I  can  think 
of  many  of  those  in  the  piist 

But  two  things  strike  me  as  being 
highly  unfair  in  this  so-called  P'alrness 
Act.  First,  the  measure  would  deny  em- 
ployers, both  large  and  small,  the 
means  by  which  to  continue  their  oper- 
ations during  a  labor  stoppage  by  ex- 
plicitly prohibiting  the  hiring  of  per- 
manent replacement  workers  during  a 
labor  strike,  a  labor  dispute 

Second.  It  penalizes  nonstriking 
workers  by  denying  them  promotions 
or  seniority  that  are  earned  while  a 
strike  is  in  process.  That  Is  a  very  in- 
teresting provision  in  this  bill.  This 
bill  specifically  forbids  workers  who 
choose  not  to  strike  from  n-ceiving  any 
employment  preference  that  they  have 
rightfully  earned  as  a  result  of  having 
woiketl  while  others  were  striking 

The  proposal  essentially  says  that  if 
a  small  group  of  employees  go  on 
strike,  all  others  must  put  their  v.a 
reers  on  hold,  apparently,  automati- 
cally foregoing  any  promotions  to 
which  they  may  be  entitled,  until  the 
disgruntled  employees  return  to  work. 
This  is  truly  a  bizarre  policy  to  lump 
into  a  workplace  fairness  measure. 

It  Is  very  clear  that  what  this  pro- 
posal would  do  would  be  to  radically 
redefine  over  50  years  of  well-estab- 
lished Federal  labor  law  When  Con- 
gress enacted  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  in  1935,  its  stated  purpose  was 
to  restore  a  quality  of  bargaining 
power  between  employers  and  employ- 
ees. The  NLRA  guaranteed  workers  the 
right  to  strike  in  order  to  enforce  their 
baitraining  demands,  and  it  allowed 
employeis  to  continue  operating  their 
businesses  during  a  strike  if  they  could 
find  these  replacement  workers. 

Then.  3  years  later  came  the  Mackay 
case,  NLRB  versus  Mackay  Radio.  Em- 
ployees could  hire  permanent  replace- 
ments during  an  economic  strike,  but 
not  durint:  an  unfair  labor  practice 
.strike.  The  obvious  purpose  was  to  give 
workers  greater  leverage  in  issues  of 
workplace  fairness  disputes,  but  to 
moderate  and  erjualize  that  leverage  in 
order  to  eliminate  hostage  taking  over 
salaries  and  benefits.  The  Mackay  case 
has  been  the  law  of  the  land  for  54 
years,   ami    with   a    tiw    notable  excep- 


tions, it  has  resulted  in  good-faith  bar- 
gaining between  employers  and  em- 
ployees. 

So.  Mr.  President,  if  a  strike  is  based 
solely  on  economic  matters— for  im- 
proved wages,  benefits,  working  condi- 
tions—employers have  the  right  to  re- 
place striking  workers  with  permanent 
employees.  That  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  striking  employees  have  no 
further  claim  on  their  jobs.  In  fact,  the 
laws  on  the  books  give  striking  em- 
ployees precedence  over  all  other  job 
applicants  for  new  vacancies.  This  is  a 
protection  that  significantly  reduces 
the  risks  that  are  taken  by  employees 
who  decide  to  stage  an  economic 
strike 

No  one  disputes  that  workers  take  a 
risk  when  they  go  on  strike  You  bet 
they  do  Similarly,  employers  take  a 
risk  when  they  resist  employee  de- 
mands and  allow  a  strike  to  take  place. 
You  bet  they  do.  For  employees,  the 
risk  is  they  may  lose  their  jobs  if  the 
employer's  business  falls  or  if  perma- 
nent replacements  are  rehired.  And 
when  members  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers  walked  away  from  Sa.'j.tXKJ-a- 
year  jobs  at  Caterpillar,  they  knew 
there  was  a  substantial  risk  that  other 
skilled  workers  might  find  such  terms 
of  employment  to  be  cjuite  acceptable. 
And  they  did. 

For  the  employers,  the  risk  is  a  po- 
tential long-term  economic  disaster  for 
the  company  If  a  strike  is  allowed  to 
occur,  a  production  shutdown  or  slow- 
down may  make  It  difficult  for  an  em- 
ployer to  pay  his  bills  In  the  short 
term,  and  the  resulting  disruption  In 
services  may  cause  him  or  her  to  lose 
valued  customers  in  the  long  term. 

In  addition,  the  employer  runs  the 
further  risk  of  having  the  strike  de- 
clared an  unfair  labor  strike,  and  hav- 
ing to  reimburse  the  strikers  with  back 
pay.  If  the  employer  has  hired  replace- 
ment workers,  the  back  pay  liability 
effectively  doubles  his  or  her  payroll 
costs  for  the  period  of  time  involved. 
Clearly,  these  are  significant  risks  that 
are  not  taken  lightly  by  prudent  em- 
ployers. The  stakes  for  both  sides  of  a 
labor  dispute  are  high.  That  is  exactly 
as  it  should  be. 

Therefore,  the  balance  of  risk  is  a 
critically  important  element  in  the  dy- 
namics of  collective  bargaining.  Risk 
provides  the  incentive  that  is  so  nec- 
essary for  both  employers  and  employ- 
ees to  negotiate  and  compromise  what- 
ever differences  may  exist,  and  to  get  a 
resolution. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  this  proposed 
legislation  would  grossly  undermine 
this  balance,  with  unions  and  employ- 
ees free  to  stop  and  resume  work  when- 
ever and  wherever  they  wish  without 
consequence.  It  would  take  the  risk  out 
of  striking.  Workers  would  lose  pay 
during  the  strike  but  they  would  not 
risk  their  jobs.  The  inevitable  result 
would  be  more  strikes. 

What  of  the  employer  under  this  pro- 
posal' He  would  be  left  with  the  choice 


of  either  closing  his  business  for  the 
duration  of  the  strike,  even  as  bills 
come  due.  or  acceding  to  union  wage 
demands  he  cannot  afford,  and  may 
then  close  his  doors  for  good.  Are  those 
really  the  kinds  of  conditions  we  want 
to  force  upon  businessmen  and  women 
in  this  country  at  a  time  when  our  na- 
tional economy  is  severely  stressed  and 
when  unemployment  is  a  serious  con- 
cern to  millions  of  Americans?  Does 
anyone  really  think  that  this  ought  to 
be  the  priority  legislation  before  the 
Congress? 

The  reality  Is  that  this  bill  would 
pose  an  especially  harsh  burden  on 
many  small  and  struggling  businesses 
that  lack  the  resources  to  withstand  a 
production  shutdown.  In  the  end,  this 
legislation  will  cost  jobs.  What  a  curi- 
ous thing  for  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship to  be  pushing  so  hard. 

Mr  President,  in  a  few  days  we  will 
once  again  consider  legislation  to  ex- 
tend unemployment  benefits.  That  will 
be  the  third  time  we  have  acted  to  pro- 
vide that.  It  shows  that  we  care  about 
the  unemployed  and  want  to  help  them 
through  tough  times  But  I  find  it  ex- 
tremely hard  to  reconcile  this  expres- 
sion of  concern  with  what  is  being  con- 
sidered here  today.  This  legislation 
win  Impede  our  efforts  to  stimulate  the 
economy  and  to  create  jobs  for  Amer- 
ican workers,  and.  ultimately.  It  will 
result  in  American  jobs  being  perma- 
nently replaced  by  foreign  jobs  over- 
seas. 

I  regret  that  this  seems  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  Democratic  agenda 
this  year.  So  the  question  I  must  come 
back  with  is.  why  are  we  even  consider- 
ing this  legislation,  particularly  now"* 
Its  proponents  see  it  as  an  opportunity 
to  create  a  powerful  bargaining  tool  for 
the  unions.  That  is  what  this  is  really 
about.  It  IS  world-class  special-interest 
legislation. 

I  am  not  in  any  way  opposed  to 
unions.  My  father  was  a  member  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  Union.  I  am  very 
proud  of  him  But  we  cannot  lose  sight 
of  the  right  of  those  who  have  chosen, 
as  is  their  perfect  right,  not  to  associ- 
ate with  labor  unions. 

I  think  the  American  people  who 
may  be  watching  are  probably  wonder- 
ing why  the  Senate  has  chosen  to  spend 
the  time  on  this  issue  today  with  so 
many  other  pressing  needs  clearly  de- 
manding our  attention.  If  they  watch 
long  enough.  I  think  they  might  just 
figure  it  all  out.  This  entire  debate  is 
about  whether  or  not  we  want  to  in- 
crease the  political  clout  of  unions.  It 
has  to  do  with  politics,  not  workplace 
fairness.  There  will  be  plenty  more  of 
that  in  the  coming  weeks  of  this  politi- 
cal year. 

Take  a  look  at  what  happened  the 
other  day  in  the  Hou.se.  The  House 
Democratic  leadership  has  said  that 
they  do  not  want  to  deal  with  health 
care  over  there  because  they  have 
gridlock    among    their    Members.    So 


they  do  nut  want  to  go  to  the  floor 
with  a  bill  because  they  know  that  the 
Republican  alternative  will  likely  be 
accepted,  and  will  be  signed  into  law. 
.So  in  one  lucath  they  are  telling  us 
that  this  IS  a  do-nothing-know-nothing 
President  with  no  agenda,  and  in  the 
other  breath  they  are  telling  us  thai 
they  are  at  a  gridlock  m  the  House  be- 
tause  they  do  not  want  to  take  up  a 
Republican  health  proposal  that  will 
pa.ss.  You  cannot  have  it  both  way.s.  No 
wonder  people  are  plain  fed  up  to  the 
gills  with  that  kind  (if  attitude.  Go 
take  a  look  at  that  one.  That  was  a  cu- 
rious one.  That  was  an  intere.stmg  mes- 
sage for  us:  'Do  not  let  the  Republican 
health  care  alternative  got  to  the  floor 
because  that  proposal  is  so  good  that  it 
will  pass  and  a  majority  of  Democrat.s 
will  vote  for  it.  Then  the  President  will 
sign  it.  and  that  would  be  tragic  in  an 
election  year!  Heaven  forbid,  we  give 
the  President  something  he  could  use 
to  his  advantage." 

So  I  suggest  we  turn  oui'  attention 
away  from  this  disruptive  and  divisive 
piece  of  legislation  and  start  looking 
for  ways  to  help  both  employers  and 
employees  and  do  it  with  Democrats 
and  Republicans  helping' 

Instead  of  encouragintc  workers  to  re- 
volt and  turn  against  their  employers, 
we  might  encourage  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  work  together  to  improve  the 
global  competitiveness  of  American 
companies. 

As  I  hear  the  same  people  often  who 
speak  on  this  issue  ba.shing  .Japan,  it  is 
Japan  that  has  employers  and  employ- 
ees in  labor  and  management  sit  down 


before  the  proposed  factfinding  board. 
They  would  then  wait  for  the  Board's 
decision. 

Some  would  be  pleased  by  the  out- 
come and  others  will  not  be  pleased. 
But  none  of  them  risk  anything  as  long 
as  they  accept  the  recommendations-- 
which  of  course,  will  never  leave  them 
worse  off  than  before.  The  bottom  line 
i.s  that  unions  risk  nothing  under  this 
proposal  as  long  as  they  accept  the 
Board's  recommendations.  Unions  will 
not  always  win.  but  they  have  nothing 
to  lose  by  trying. 

There  is  risk  for  the  unions  if  they 
choose  to  reject  the  recommendations, 
but  that  is  a  decision  they  can  make 
for  themselves.  If  unions  act  prudently, 
they  should  never  lose.  They  get  to 
control  their  own  fate.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  this  bill  that  provides  em- 
ployers with  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  control  of  their  fate. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Tht-  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
join  in  the  comments  that  my  col- 
leagues from  Wyoming  and  Utah  have 
made  and  strongly  oppose  S.  55.  which 
makes  it  illegal  for  companies  to  offer 
permanent  positions  during  a  strike.  If 
enacted.  Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  .S. 
55  would  destroy  the  element  of  eco- 
nomic balance  in  a  collective-bargain- 
ing system.  Wt-  all  favor  collective  bar- 


and  talk  about  honest  things  instead  of  gaining,  but  it  would  destroy  the  bal- 
ance, which  is  already  tilted,  in  my 
view,  in  favor  of  the  union  negotiators 


divisive  legislation  like  this  in  a  politi- 
cal year.  The  sole  purpose  is  to  roll  an- 
other one  of  these  rocks  down  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  and  hope  it  will  land 
under  the  President's  chair,  somehow 
get  a  fuse  in  it.  and  detonate  once 
more. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to 
offer  some  brief  comments  on  the 
Packwood  amendment.  The  so-called 
compromise  does,  indeed,  add  a  new 
and  interesting  twist  to  this  debate. 
This  proposal  clearly  is  the  result  of 
some  creative  and  imaginative  thought 
and  effort.  But  it  is  unacceptable. 

Like  the  underlying  bill,  the  Pack- 
wood  amendment  upsets  the  balance 
between  employer  and  employee  rights, 
and  it  completely  disrupts  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  process  by  inserting 
the  Federal  Government  in  situations 
where  it  does  not  belong.  This  proposal 
has  not  been  studied  at  the  committee 
level— as  it  surely  should  have  been. 

The  most  striking  thing  about  this 
proposal  is  that  it  actually  discourages 
the  two  parties  from  achieving  a  reso- 
lution on  their  own.  Let  us  consider 
the  extreme  example  of  what  could 
happen.  In  theory,  every  labor  union  in 
the  United  States  could  demand  better 
wages,  benefits,  or  working  conditions 
simply    by   submitting   their   demands 


under  F'ederal  law. 

When  labor-management  negotia- 
tions occur.  Mr.  President,  each  side 
has  certain  economic  tools  and  incen- 
tives to  arrive  at  a  resolution  of  the 
dispute.  It  is  always  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  both  the  companies  and  the  em- 
ployees to  resolve  the  disputes  without 
a  strike.  It  is  always  hard  to  make  up 
the  lost  effort,  the  lost  earnings,  the 
lost  values  that  are  eroded  away  when 
we  cannot  settle  these  disputes.  So  our 
job.  in  my  view,  is  to  keep  it  as  bal- 
anced as  possible  so  disputes  can  be 
settled  without  a  strike. 

That  balance  is  that  labor  has  the 
right  to  strike,  but  management  has 
the  right  to  hire  replacements.  Those 
are  undesirable  options  on  both  sides  in 
a  dispute,  but  the  union's  potent  right 
to  strike  is  counterbalanced  in  this  in- 
stance by  the  lawful  right  of  the  em- 
ployer to  continue  operations  with  re- 
placement employees.  That  is  what 
this  is  all  about. 

In  my  view.  Mr.  President.  S.  55  is 
very  misnamed.  Truth  in  labeling  does 
not  apply  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  obvi- 
ously. The  Workplace  Fairness  Act  is 
what  the  proponents  call  it.  I  think  a 
more  accurate  name  for  it  would  be  the 


Push  Button  Strike  Act  because  of  the 
ease  with  which  strikes  could  be  called, 
extended,  and  enforced  by  union  bosses 
if  the  bill  became  law  by  leaving  em.- 
ployers  defenseless  against  the  dev- 
astating effects  of  a  strike. 

This  bill  would  remove  the  incentive 
for  either  side  to  negotiate  to  reach  a 
fair,  voluntary  resolution  of  the  dis- 
putes. The  employer  either  capitulates 
at  the  bargaining  table  or  capitulates 
m  the  bankruptcy  court.  That  is  what 
it  amounts  to.  It  would  just  be  a  push- 
button strike  bill,  and  somebody  sit- 
ting in  a  big  office  in  Pittsburgh  or 
New  York  or  Washington,  or  wherever 
the  headquarters  of  the  union  is.  can 
push  a  button  and  they  can  cause  a 
strike  to  happen  all  over  the  country. 

By  banning  permanent  replacements, 
this  bill  will  encourage  strikes.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that.  This  push-button  strike 
bill  is  a  special-interest  economy 
wrecker.  Mr.  President.  It  is  an  econ- 
omy wrecker.  It  would  give  the  union 
militants  the  power  to  call  any  strike 
they  wish  as  easy  as  pushing  a  button. 
Strikes  would  erupt  across  the  country 
and  small  businesses,  which  hire  most 
of  the  people,  would  have  to  cave  in  or 
they  will  be  shut  down.  Thousands  of 
workers  will  be  forced  to  pay  union 
dues.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs 
would  be  lost  in  the  turmoil,  and  in  our 
troubled  economy,  this  is  the  last 
thing  the  Americans  want  us  to  do  here 
m  Congress. 

I  hope  the  American  people  will  sup- 
port those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in 
this  filibuster  and  will  contact  their 
Senators  and  urge  them  to  vote  against 
cloture.  We  ought  to  get  this  bill  off 
the  floor  and  not  discuss  it. 

I  have  to  admit.  Mr  President,  it  is 
tempting  to  this  Senator  to  go  ahead 
and  vote  for  cloture,  get  it  up.  let  them 
debate  it.  get  everybody  on  record  on 
the  bill,  and  let  the  President  veto  it 
and  sustain  the  veto  and  then  we  can 
run  with  this  in  the  election.  I  am  not 
managing  this  bill,  so  that  is  not  the 
way  we  are  going. 

I  can  tell  you  this  bill  would  be  bad 
for  America,  and  the  American  people 
know  it.  They  know  it  is  an  economy 
wrecker,  and  they  want  to  keep  a  bal- 
ance. Most  people  I  know,  whether 
they  are  conservatives  or  liberals, 
think  that  the  collective-bargaining 
situation  should  be  kept  balanced  so 
that  both  sides  have  equal  tools.  This 
would  clearly  tilt  it  to  one  side. 

I  think  sometimes.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  forgotten  the  days  when  major 
work  stoppages  were  as  common  as  the 
6  o'clock  news. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  .SYMMS.  I  ;isk  unanimous  con- 
sent I  might  have  4  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield  2  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 
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Mr.  SVMMS  Mr.  President,  the 
small  retail  husinesses  around  the 
country  remember  the  days  when  they 
were  unable  to  withstand  a  shutdown 
due  to  the  major  work  stoppages  in  the 
manufaclurint?.  service,  and  transpor- 
tation industries  on  which  every  small 
business  depends. 

Over  the  past  decade,  we  have  seen  a 
sig^nificant  decline  in  strikes  and  work 
stoppages.  If  you  want  to  return  to 
those  almost  forgotten  days  of  strikes 
and  lockouts,  this  bill  is  for  you.  Mr. 
President.  But  I  think  most  Americans 
view  fewer  strikes  in  a  free  market  sys- 
tem to  be  a  mark  of  economic  progress 
In  1980.  there  were  187  major  work  stop- 
pages, meaning  strikes  involving  1.000 
or  more  workers,  and  the  number  has 
declined  to  under  100  in  1982  to  a  record 
low  of  40  in  1988.  Last  year  there  were 
only  44  major  work  stoppages. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  want  to 
make.  I  know  I  am  running  out  of 
time.  In  addition  to  the  harm  it  would 
do  to  American  business  and  the  econ- 
omy, the  push  button  striker  bill,  as  I 
prefer  to  call  it.  would  eliminate  some 
important  rights  of  American  workers. 

Under  this  bill,  the  union  members 
who  oppose  the  strike  ami  choose  to 
cross  the  picket  lines  and  work,  based 
on  moral  or  financial  considerations, 
will  be  punished.  Those  members  who 
choose  to  work  during  a  strike  will  be 
stripped  of  promotion,  seniorit.v.  and 
job  assignments  while  the  strike  is  in 
progress,  and  when  the  strike  is  over, 
the  striking  worker  must  be  the  pre- 
ferred worker  over  those  who  did  not 
strike  for  whatever  jobs  remain.  That 
IS  absolutely  blatantly  unfair,  Mr. 
President.  So  if  the  employer  is  forced 
to  reduce  his  or  her  labor  force  because 
of  financial  losses  incuired  during  the 
strike,  the  nonstriking  workers  will  be 
the  first  to  lose  their  jobs.  I  cannot 
imagine  anything  less  fair,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Talk  about  a  power  grab  for  the 
union  bosses  at  the  e.xpense  of  the  dedi- 
cated, hardworking  employees,  who  are 
looking  forward  to  their  future  to  raise 
their  own  families.  This  would  be  an 
absolute  travesty  to  the  hardworking, 
dedicated  Americans 

Again.  Mr.  President.  S.  ah  woulil 
overturn  more  than  half  a  centur.v  of 
labor  law.  It  would  strike  down  well-es- 
tablished precedent  that  has  been  re- 
peatedly upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court 
and  ratified  by  Congress.  The  current 
law  encourages  collective  bargaining 
and  voluntary  resolutions  of  disputes.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this  bill. 

The  PRfc:SIDING  OP'FICER  (Mr 
WoFFOHD).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  address 
S     55,    the    Workplace    Fairness    Act, 


which  we  are  discussing  and  which  is 
now  pending. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  of  the  assess- 
ment of  labor  and  capital  made  in  an 
address  to  Congress  by  a  great  Amer- 
ican Leader  years  ago,  and  I  nuote 
from  that  address: 

Labor  i,s  prior  to.  and  inilependenl  of  cap- 
ital Capital  Is  only  the  fruit  of  labor  and 
could  never  have  existed  if  lal)or  had  not 
first  existed.  Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital 
and  deserves  much  higher  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  not  a  (juote 
from  John  L.  Lewis  or  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt. This  speech  was  delivered  by 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1861. 

Mr.  President,  Lincoln's  words  do  not 
tell  us  how  we  should  vote  on  the  de- 
tails of  S.  55,  but  I  think  his  words  do 
offer  us  guidance  on  the  spirit  of  the 
debate  If  I  felt,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
status  quo  today  was  acceptable.  I 
would  not  vote  to  invoke  cloture  be- 
cause I  do  not  favor  S.  55  as  it  now  ex- 
ists. I  believe,  however,  there  is  a  prob- 
lem today,  a  problem  between  manage- 
ment and  labor  that  must  be  acknowl- 
edged and  that  must  be  addressed  legis- 
latively. 

The  rise  of  organized  labor  in  this 
country  coincided  with  the  longest  pe- 
riod of  sustained  economic  growth  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  the  growth 
that  created  our  American  middle 
class,  an  enormous  middle  class,  the 
growth  that  financed  the  American 
dream  and  its  successful  defense  during 
the  cold  war, 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  our  system  of  labor  re- 
lations is  bajjed  on  recognizing  the 
rights  of  workei-s  to  organize  and  bar- 
gain collectively,  if  they  so  desire,  and 
operates  according  to  a  predictable  and 
balanced  system  for  bargaining  in  case 
of  disputes  over  labor  practices  as  well 
as  economic  issues.  Although  I  person- 
ally believe  that  many  strikes  today 
are  increasingly  outmoded  and  in  a  lot 
of  cases  counterproductive  to  the  inter- 
ests of  workers.  I  also  believe  that  the 
right  to  strike  remains  a  fundamental 
right  of  American  workers.  This  right 
to  strike  is  one  of  the  first  victims  of 
totalitarian  regimes  when  they  take 
over,  whether  they  are  regimes  of  the 
right  or  whether  they  are  regimes  of 
the  left. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  the  right  to 
strike  is  not  only  fundamental  to  our 
labor  relations,  it  is  also  fundamental 
to  our  democratic  system  itself. 

This  right  to  strike  comes  with  an 
essential  right  of  American  workers 
not  to  be  fired  for  exercising  their 
rights.  This  principle  is  firmly  fixed  in 
our  labor  laws  and  accepted  by  most 
leaders  in  management  as  well  as 
labor. 

Mr.  President,  this  fundamental  pre- 
cept has  been  seriously  eroded  in  prac- 
tice in  the  last  few  years  in  America. 
When  permanent  replacement  of  work- 
ers occurs  at  the  very  outset  of  a  strike 
or  even  before  the  strike  begins,  this  is 
tantamount  to  firing.  When  the  threat 


of  permanent  replacement  becomes  the 
up  front  leverage  in  the  collective  bar- 
gaining between  union  and  manage- 
ment, the  collective  bargaining  process 
itself  is  tilted. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  this  issue  must  be  addressed  by 
this  body.  I  will,  therefore,  vote  for  clo- 
ture to  prevent  this  bill  from  being 
killed  by  a  minority  of  Senators  with- 
out giving  the  Senate  as  a  whole  an  op- 
portunity to  fully  discuss  this  bill  as 
well  as  to  discuss  and  act  on  amend- 
ments to  this  bill. 

I  must  add.  Mr.  President,  that  I  do 
not  plan  to  vote  for  S.  55  on  final  pas- 
sage unless  it  is  changed,  and  changed 
substantially.  1  believe  employers 
should  be  able  to  permanently  replace 
workers  at  some  point  if  a  strike  con- 
tinues for  a  long  period  of  time.  At 
some  point  employers  should  be  able  to 
assure  temporary  workers  that  their 
jobs,  indeed,  are  permanent. 

Also  at  issue  here  are  the  rights  of 
union  workers  who  do  not  strike,  the 
rights  of  union  workers  who  strike, 
cross  over  and  return  to  work  because 
of  their  own  conviction  or  because  of 
serious  economic  hardship,  and  also 
the  rights  of  temporary  or  nonunion 
workers. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  stand  here 
today  pretending  to  be  a  labor  expert. 
I  know  the  law  in  this  area  well  enough 
to  know  it  is  complex  and  complicated. 
I  do  not  have  a  specific  amendment  or 
series  of  amendments  in  mind  at  this 
point,  but  I  hope  that  if  cloture  is  in- 
voked the  Senate  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  amendments  which 
correct  the  present  tilt  against  labor 
without  creating  a  future  tilt  against 
management. 

I  believe  the  Pack  wood  substitute 
that  our  colleagues  have  talked  about 
on  the  floor  today  is  a  positive  step  in 
that  direction,  but  I  also  believe  it, 
too,  can  be  improved. 

S.  55  does  not  at  this  point  achieve 
the  balance  that  I  think  is  necessary.  I 
think  it  tilts  too  far  in  one  direction. 
But  there  is  no  reason  this  bill  cannot 
be  amended  to  correct  todays  unfair- 
ness to  labor  without  creating  an  un- 
fairness to  management  and  a  tilt  in 
the  process  in  the  other  direction. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  arguments  of  the  opponents  of 
S.  55.  Some  of  them  I  agree  with.  But 
there  are  fundamental  arguments  I  do 
not  agree  with.  Opponents  of  S.  55 
would  like  to  kill  this  legislation  with- 
out permitting  the  Senate  to  work  its 
will  in  finding  the  proper  balance  in 
this  area  to  protect  the  rights  of  work- 
ers who  strike,  workers  who  do  not 
strike,  replacements,  and  employers. 

Opponents  argue  that  any  change  in 
pre.sent  law  restricting  permanent  re- 
placements would  disrupt  American 
business'  ability  to  compete  in  the 
world  environment. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  find  this  argu- 
ment persuasive  after  looking  at  what 


(ith'T  countries  in  the  world  do  in  this 
.iici,  .lapan.  Germany,  and  France,  to 
n.inu'  ju^-t  .t  few  other  industrialized 
nations,  prohibit  the  hii'ing  of  perma- 
.nent  replacements.  Den.ving  employers 
this  weapon  does  not  appeal'  to  prevent 
those  countries  from  competing  very 
sut  ressfully  in  the  global  economy.  Op- 
ponents of  any  c:hange  also  ai'gue  that 
unles.v  bu,-'iness  is  allowed  to  perma- 
nently replace,  they  cannot  hire  I'e- 
placement  wdikpi's  and  then'  lousiness 
is  jeopardized 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  argu- 
ment is  refuted  by  the  General  Ac- 
count insr  Office  report  which  shows 
that  97  percent  of  all  replacements  are 
temporary-not  permanent 

Mo.st  Senators  have  probably  seen 
the  1991  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
port that  documents  the  use  of  perma- 
nent striker  replacements  in  economic 
disputes  during  the  eighties.  The  re- 
port found  that  only  4  percent  of  strik- 
ing employees  were  permanently  re- 
placed in  1985.  and  3  percent  in  1989 

But  these  figures  do  not  tell  how 
man.v  strikes  occurred  or  cannot  occur 
because  collective  bargaining  was  tilt- 
ed at  the  very  outset  by  the  threat  to 
replace,  and  in  some  instances— I  have 
checked  it  out  and  found  it  to  be  accu- 
rate—that permanent  replacements 
begin  to  be  recruited  some  60  to  90  days 
before  even  a  contract  expires.  This 
means  that  the  collective  bargaining 
process  itself  is  being  tilted  in  this  en- 
vironment. I  believe  these  figures  from 
the  G.AO  are  inconsistent  with  the  as- 
sertion that  replacing  with  temporary 
workers  is  a  threat  tu  .\meiiean  busi- 
ness. 

Opponents  also  argue  that  this  bill 
will  harm  small  and  nonunion  busi- 
nesses. While  I  understand  that  amend- 
ments have  been  added  to  S.  55  to  clar- 
ify that  it  would  not  appl.v  to  nonunion 
businesses.  I  however  remain  concerned 
about  this  issue.  This  is  a  real  issue.  It 
is  a  legitimate  issue.  And  if  cloture  is 
invoked.  I  will  support  clarifying 
amendments  which  minimize  S.  55  s 
impact  on  nonunion  businesses. 

Mr.  President,  after  hearing  all  of  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  of  this  issue  I 
have  concluded: 

F'irst.  there  is  a  growing  misuse  of 
the  right  to  permanently  replace  by 
businesses  who  threaten  permanent  re- 
placement at  the  beginning  of  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process; 

Second,  the  right  to  permanently  re- 
place in  a  growing  number  of  cases  is 
being  used  by  some,  not  all.  but  by 
some  as  tantamount  to  the  right  to 
fire; 

Third,  that  this  first  resort  use  of 
permanent  replacements  must  be 
changed  while  also  preserving  this 
management  option  in  the  case  of  pro- 
longed stalemate  or  certainly  in  the 
case  of  bad  faith  on  the  union  side. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  a  striker 
replacement  bill  will  emerge  or  a  sub- 
stitute or  amendment  will  emerge  to  S. 


55  which  will  address  these  problems  in 
a  constructive  way. 

These  improvements  to  S,  55  and  the 
underlying  issue  itself  can  only  be  ad- 
dressed if  cloture  is  invoked,  and  I  will 
vote  to  invoke  cloture. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Ohio  for 
Yielding. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr  President.  I  yield  5 
rnmutes  to  the  distm^ruished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  just 
at  the  time  when  we  should  be  promot- 
ing economic  growth  and  jobs  m  pri- 
vate industry,  we  begin  considering  a 
bill  which  would  have  the  opposite  ef- 
fect. The  so-called  striker  replacement 
legislation,  which  we  began  considering 
.Yesterday,  would  send  the  wrong  sig- 
nals to  the  citizens  of  this  country— 
both  businessmen  and  employees  alike. 
It  could  paralyze  one  of  the  very 
foundational  cornerstones  of  this  coun- 
tr.y— the  free  mai'ket. 

The  legislation  before  us  today.  S.  55. 
fundamentally  alters  over  50  years  of 
labor  law  by  shifting  the  existing 
labor-management  balance  of  power  to 
favor  big  labor  and  unions.  It  would 
guarantee  workers  that  they  cannot 
lose  their  jobs  during  a  strike,  and 
would  prohibit  employers  fi'om  hiring 
permanent  replacement  workers  m  cer- 
tain circumstances.  In  short,  it  takes 
the  risks  out  of  striking.  As  Secretary 
of  Labor  Lynn  Martin  has  recently 
stated  ■•*  *  *  S.  55  would  alter  crucial 
checks  and  balances  *  *  *  and  thereby 
create  an  environment  ripe  for  con- 
frontation, intransigence,  and  an  in- 
crease in  work  stoppages." 

Since  there  is  no  risk  of  job  loss, 
workers  would  have  everything  to  gain, 
and  virtuall.Y  nothing  to  lose  b.v  going 
on  strike.  What  is  the  likely  result? 
More  and  more  strikes.  This  runs  di- 
rectly counter  to  the  underpinnings  of 
current  law,  which  encourages  negotia- 
tions and  conciliation.  As  testimony  in 
the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee of  Prof.  Edward  Kelly  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Human  Resoun  e  Management 
indicates: 

The  economic  strike  is  a  protected  and 
complex  employee  weapon  in  the  collective 
iiarKainlnp  arsenal.  While  the  economic 
.sirike  has  a  Ions  tradition  and  has  proven  to 
be  effective  in  bringing  the  parties  together, 
it  is  not  the  favored  means  of  achieving 
agreement.  Not  labor's  favored  means,  not 
the  government's  favored  means,  and  not  the 
employer's  favored  means.  The  legal  param- 
eter for  an  employee  and  employer  involved 
in  an  economic  strike  have  been  developed 
over  the  last  half  century,  and  have  been  de- 
signed to  insure  that  disputes  get  resolved 
without  destroying  the  underlying  bargain- 
ing structure,  what  Professor  Estreicher, 
Professor  of  Law  at  the  New  '^'ork  University 
School  of  Law.  calls  the  ■bounded  conflict" 
principle.  The  Mackay  replacement  rule, 
first  established  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  .\'LRB  v.  Mackaij  Hadw  <£•  Telegraph 
Co.  issued  in  1938  and  refined  in  a  number  of 
important  Supreme  Court  rulings,  has  been 
an  important  part  of  the  mechanism  provid- 
ing for  effective  and  legitimate  use  of  the 
economic  strike   Changing  the  boundaries  in 


the  absence  of  compelling  empirically  verifi- 
able data,  is  not  warranted.  The  available 
data  does  not  justify  a  change 

Mr.  President.  I  have  heard  from,  nu- 
merous constituents  in  my  home  State 
on  the  striker  hill  and  they  are  very 
concerned  about  its  detrimental  im- 
pact. I  want  to  take  a  few  m.inutes  to 
read  from  portions  of  some  of  these  let- 
ters. 

From  Roger  Milliken.  chairman, 
chief  executive  officer  of  Milliken: 

1  understand  that  a  larger  effort  is  being 
mounted  by  labor  unions  which  would 
change  the  law  to  prohibit  employers  from 
hiring  permanent  replacement  workers  in 
the  event  of  an  econom.ic  Scrike. 

To  me  ihis  would  be  removing  one  of  the 
freedoms  ihai  are  very,  very  important  in 
this  country. 

Large  companies  are  really  at  the  mercy  of 
a  large,  organized  strike,  as  we  have  seen  re- 
cently in  the  Caterpillar  situation,  and  if  the 
odds  were  totally  loaded  in  favor  of  labor,  we 
m  this  country  could  find  ourselves  unable 
to  compete  internationally. 

From  the  Berkeley  County  Economic 
Development  Board: 

The  Berkeley  County  Economic  Develop- 
ment Board  feels  that  this  legislation,  if 
passed,  would  be  detrimental  to  our  indus- 
tries and  large  businesses  by  upsetting  the 
historical  balance  of  economic  power  be- 
tween unions  and  employers. 

From  the  Fluor  Daniel  Co.: 

1.  The  right  to  operate  a  business  during  a 
labor  dispute  is  as  fundamental  as  the  right 
to  strike.  During  economic  disputes,  the  em- 
ployer's basic  right  to  operate  has  always  in- 
cluded the  ability  to  hire  replacement  work- 
ers for  permanent  positions. 

2  The  right  to  hire  permanent  replacement 
workers  has  served  well  to  temper  the  de- 
mands of  unions  and  to  limit  the  burdens  on 
all  affected  businesses.  This  bill  encourages 
strikes  and  work  stoppages. 

3.  The  effects  of  work  stoppages  extend  far 
beyond  the  parties  to  negotiations.  Strikes 
in  the  construction  industry  hurt  all  persons 
involved  with  projects:  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors, their  suppliers  and  customers, 
and  their  employees. 

4.  An  obvious  side  effect  of  the  legislation. 
as  domestic  costs  rise,  will  be  fewer  con- 
struction projects  in  this  country.  This  will 
cost  jobs  not  only  in  the  construction  indus- 
try, but  also  in  manufacturing  and  serNdces 
as  well. 

From;  Keys  Printing: 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  would  provide  incen- 
tives for  work  stoppages.  We  all  have  sym- 
pathy for  the  American  workers  who  have 
seen  their  jobs  disappear.  This  bill  would  not 
help  prevent  the  loss  of  more  jobs;  indeed,  it 
would  almost  assure  that  more  jobs  would  be 
lost  because  work  stoppages  would  put  some 
companies  out  of  business. 

From  the  Southern  Metal  Works. 
Inc.: 

This  bill  would  encourage  strikes  and  work 
stoppages.  It  would  also  foster  economic  in- 
efficiencies by  forcing  employers  to  accept 
unreasonable  conditions  to  do  business. 
Automobile  manufacturers  faced  such 
inefficiences  in  the  1960s  and  1970s.  The  old 
argument  was  that  all  employers  would  face 
the  same  inefficiencies,  so  it  wouldn't  really 
matter.  Competition  from  Japan  shattered 
that  myth  We  are  in  a  world  market  in 
which  only  the  most  efficient  survive. 
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From  International  Paper: 

Such  leKislaiion  is  based  on  the  faulty  as- 
sumption that  the  collective  bar^faininp 
process  does  not  work— when  In  truth,  the 
process  does  produce  an  agreement  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances. 

From  Cryovac: 

This  legislation  could  also  drastically  in- 
crease the  number  and  severity  of  union  and 
non-union  strikes,  thereby  interfering  with 
interstate  commerce  and  reducing  the  pro- 
ductivity of  American  business.  The  result 
could  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  nations 
ability  to  compete  in  the  ttlobal  market. 

From  Santee  Carriers.  Inc.; 

I  feel  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  be  very 
bad  for  South  Carolina  and  our  transpor- 
tation industry 

From  Phillips  Fibers  Corp.: 

If  enacted.  I  believe  two  outcomes  are  in- 
evitable—both of  which  will  be  disastrous  in 
our  current  slrujfule  to  meet  IncreasinK  glob- 
al competition: 

Some  companies,  faced  with  uncompetitive 
union  demands,  will  not  reach  agreements 
and  strikes  will  occur.  The  Inability  to  con- 
tinue operations  will  drive  the  company's 
customers  elsewhere,  crippling  or  destroying 
the  business:  ami. 

Some  companies,  faced  with  uncompetitive 
union  demands,  will  be  forced  to  agree  in  an 
effort  to  continue  to  remain  in  business.  In- 
evitably, however,  these  uncompetitive  set- 
tlements will  lead  to  a  gradual,  but  alto- 
gether certain,  destruction  of  the  business. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  wish  to  point 
out  that  over  100  associations  and  orfja- 
nizations-  representing?  a  wide  variety 
of  interests— oppose  this  bill.  There 
may  be  more.  Some  of  these  include: 
The  American  Textile  Manufacturers 
Institute,  the  American  Small  Busi- 
nesses Association,  the  Council  on 
Labor  Law  Ecjuality.  the  Associated 
Builders  &  Contractors,  the  Food  Mar- 
keting Institute,  the  American  P>ed 
Industry  Association,  the  Business 
Roundtable.  Citizens  for  a  Sound  Econ- 
om.v.  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  many,  many  more. 

I  would  like  to  now  take  a  few  min- 
utes to  provide  some  historical  per- 
spective on  the  use  of  replacement 
workers.  One  of  the  first  issues  ad- 
dressed by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  and  the  courts  following 
the  enactment  of  the  Wagner  Act  in 
193.5  was  the  Question  of  the  rights  of 
employers  and  employees  during  an 
economic  strike — which  is  frequently 
over  wages.  In  the  Mackay  Radio  case 
in  1938.  the  Supieme  Court  rules  that 
when  faced  with  an  economic  strike,  an 
employer  ma.v  carry  on  its  business 
with  replacement  workers. 

The  Court  made  clear  that  at  the  end 
of  the  strike,  the  employer  is  not  re- 
quired to  displace  any  working  em- 
ployee that  had  attained  permanent 
status.  So,  in  other  words,  the  em- 
ployer was  not  required  to  re-hire  the 
strikers. 

The  Supreme  Court  reaffirmed  this 
decision  in  1990  in  the  Curtis  Matheson 
case.  Once  again,  the  Court  stated  that 
an   employer    is    not    required    to    dis- 


Ch.lltrr     piTIIM!;';.!      I  .■  pl.n  i'mi'Ilt      Wolk- 

ers.  til  tiuik''  :"i'!i.  ','<':  r-'turnmK'  strik- 
ers. Rather,  the  i-::.;.  ■.  ■:■  must  only 
reinstate  strikers  ,i.  v.ir.uicies  arise. 
Furthermore,  the  employer  may  not 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  union  ac- 
tivity in  determining  which  returning 
strikei-s  to  reinstate.  The  employer 
must  base  all  reinstatement  decisions 
upon  nondiscriminatory  factors  such  as 
skill  or  ability.  As  is  evident,  there  are 
reasonable  protections  for  strikers 
under  existing  law.  and  there  is  provi- 
sion for  reinstatement  as  vacancies 
occur. 

Since  the  mid-1930's.  the  law  concern- 
ing reinstatement  and  other  rights  of 
replaced  economic  strikers  has  evolved 
through  a  series  of  legislative  changes 
and  judicial  Interpretations.  These 
rights  fall  into  two  categories:  First. 
the  continuing  right  to  reinstatement 
as  vacancies  arise;  and  second,  the 
right  to  reinstatement  in  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  elections  con- 
cerning union  representation.  While 
not  the  direct  subject  of  the  debate 
today,  the  evolution  of  the  voting 
rights  of  economic  strikers  highlights 
the  congressional  awareness  and  ap- 
proval of  an  employers  right  to  con- 
tinue operations  utilizing  permanent 
replacements 

Under  the  Wagner  Act  of  1935.  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  origi- 
nally took  the  position  that  economic 
strikers  were  entitled  to  vote  in  NLRB 
elections,  but  that  permanent  replace- 
ments were  not.  In  two  subsequent 
cases  decided  in  1938  and  1941.  the 
Board  reversed  itself  and  ruled  that 
both  strikers  and  replacements  should 
be  entitled  to  vote.  Later,  in  1959  Con- 
gress amended  the  act  to  specifically 
provide  that  replacement  workers  were 
entitled  to  vote  in  NLRB  elections  con- 
ducted within  12  months  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  strike  pursuant  to 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Board 

So,  Mr  President,  we  see  that  Con- 
gress, through  amendments  to  the 
Wagner  Act,  acknowledged  not  only 
the  importance  of  replacement  work- 
ers, but  also  their  right  to  participate 
in  union  elections. 

The  existing  structure  of  our  Federal 
labor  law  has  served  and  continues  to 
serve  the  interests  of  productive  collec- 
tive bargaining.  S.  55  will  not.  as  a 
practical  matter,  address  the  problems 
that  it  seeks  to  remedy.  In  fact,  as 
mentioned  earlier,  the  potential  exists 
for  this  legislation  to  exacerbate  labor- 
management  conflict,  and  inhibit  effec- 
tive collective  bargaining-all  to  the 
detriment  of  American  workers  and 
businesses. 

The  suggestion  that  the  current  law 
allowance  for  permanent  replacements 
during  an  economic  strike  is  a  widel.v 
used  management  panacea  does  not 
hold  water.  Its  limited  utilization 
alone  suggests  that  it  is  not  a  weapon 
of  first  resort.  In  making  judgments  on 
how  or  whether  to  continue  operations 


during  a  strike,  mana^'emeni  lactors 
into  the  equation  the  very  real  eco- 
nomic costs  of  i>'plai.ements  in  recruit- 
ing, hiring,  and  ti-aining.  It  factors  mo- 
rale costs  such  as  the  possible  damak'i' 
to  the  collective  bargaining  relation 
ship  that  will  result  from  the  deter- 
mination to  use  replacement  workers. 
Current  law  puts  very  significant  re- 
strictions on  the  recruitment  of  re- 
placements and  on  what  management 
can  offer  to  replacements. 

Under  present  law.  the  employer  who 
chooses  to  use  permanent  replacements 
during  an  economic  strike  also  oper- 
ates under  a  heavy  obligation  to  insure 
full  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  The 
employer  must  insure  that  it  takes  no 
steps  or  engages  in  no  activity  which 
could  convert  the  economic  strike  into 
an  unfair  labor  practice  strike.  Em- 
ploying replacements  is  simply  not  an 
attractive  tool  for  anything  other  than 
to  keep  the  business  in  operation  while 
the  parties  put  their  proposals  to  the 
test  of  a  strike. 

According  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  permanent  replacements  during 
economic  strikes  were  hired  in  only  17 
percent  of  all  1989  strikes,  and  a  total 
of  4  percent  of  all  striking  employees 
were  replaced.  The  report  does  not  in- 
dicate how  many  of  that  4  percent  re- 
gained positions  as  a  result  of  a  strike 
settlement,  or  were  hired  as  appro- 
priate positions  became  available.  So. 
the  number  of  persons  who  actually 
and  permanently  lost  their  jobs  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  emplo.yer  hiring  permanent 
replacements  is  perhaps  even  less  than 
the  GAG  figures  would  indicate. 

Mr.  President,  the  economic,  politi- 
cal, and  legal  costs  of  a  strike  are  al- 
ways part  and  parcel  of  the  calcula- 
tions used  by  both  parties  of  the  bar- 
gaining table.  The  proposed  legislation 
would  unilaterally  withdraw  an  impor- 
tant management  weapon  from  the  em- 
ployer, tilting  the  balance  of  power  in 
a  manner  not  justified  by  recent  collec- 
tive bargaining  practice. 

In  summary,  the  existing  collective 
bargaining  climate  represents  an  ap- 
propriate and  acceptable  balance  be- 
tween labor  and  management.  It  has 
generally  resulted  in  equitable  con- 
tracts and  relative  labor  peace.  Any 
change  in  this  current  structure,  in  the 
absence  of  compelling  need,  is  unwar- 
ranted. The  proposed  legislation  would 
guarantee  workers  that  they  cannot 
lose  their  jobs  during  a  strike,  and 
would  prohibit  employers  from  hiring 
permanent  replacement  workers.  The 
bill  will  have  ver.v  negative  effects  on 
the  general  public  and  on  all  of  the  par- 
ties engaged  in  collective  bargaining— 
not  only  on  the  picket  line,  but  also  at 
the  bargaining  table.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  this  measure. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  note  my  plans  to 
offer,  at  the  appropriate  time,  a  pre- 
viously filed  amendment  which  would 
redefine  extortion  for  purposes  of  the 
Hobbs  Act. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  copies 
of  the  letters  I  previously  referenced  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RKCORD.  as  follows: 

Mli.l.IKKN. 
SixjUarihUTg.  SC.  April  20.  1992. 
Hon.  STRUM  Thihmd.vd. 

Huisell    Senate    Oltuc    Unildxnq.     Washinqton. 
DC. 
DV..KV.  Senator:  1  understand  that  a  large 
effort    is    being    mounted    by    lal)or    unions 
which  would  change  the  law  to  prohibit  em- 
ployers from  hiring:  permanent  replacement 
workers  in  the  event  of  an  economic  strike 
To  me  this  would  be  removing  one  of  the 
freedoms  that  are  very,  very   important  in 
this  country. 

Large  companies  are  really  at  the  mercy  of 
a  large,  organized  .strike,  as  we  have  seen  re- 
cently in  the  Caterpillar  situation,  and  if  the 
odds  were  totally  loaded  in  favor  of  labor,  we 
in  this  country  could  find  ourselve.s  unable 
to  compete  internationally. 

Thanks  for  your  consideration  of  the  re- 
quest that  this  should  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate as  you  vote  against  it. 
Best  wishes. 

Roger  Milliken. 

berkeley  county. 
Economic  Develop.ment  Bo.^rd. 

April  13.  1992. 
Hon.  STROM  Thirmond. 
Hu-ssell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Thcr.mond;  We  are  con- 
cerned that  Senate  Bill  55.  the  Striker  Re- 
placement Bill  may  be  on  the  Senate  Floor 
for  consideration  before  the  Easter  recess. 

The  Berkeley  County  Economic  Develop- 
ment Board  feels  that  this  legislation,  if 
passed,  would  be  detrimental  to  our  indus- 
tries and  large  businesses  by  upsetting  the 
historical  balance  of  economic  power  be- 
tween unions  and  employers. 

On  l^ehalf  of  the  Berkeley  County  Eco- 
nomic Development  Board,  we  request  you 
not  only  to  vote  no  against  this  bill,  but  also 
oppose  any  cloture  motions  to  limit  debate. 
We  deeply  appreciate  your  consideration  of 
this  matter  and  anticipate  your  support  in 
keeping  our  South  Carolina  businesses 
healthy  in  this  time  of  economic  uncer- 
tainty. 

Yours  very  truly. 

T.  A.  Mayberry. 
Chairman.   Berkeley  County   Economic  De- 
velopment Board. 

Fluor  Daniel. 
Greenville,  SC, 

Junes.  1992. 
Hon.  Stro.m  Thurmond. 
( '.S.  Senate. 
Russell  Building.  Washington .  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  The  Senate  will 
soon  take  up  Striker  Replacement  legisla- 
tion iS.  .Sol,  a  bill  to  ban  the  hiring  of  perma- 
nent replacement  workers  during  strikes.  1 
am  writing  to  express  serious  concerns  about 
this  legislation  and  urge  you  to  oppose  the 
legislation  in  any  form. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  pwints  I 
want  to  raise: 

1.  The  right  to  operate  a  business  during  a 
labor  dispute  is  as  fundamental  as  the  right 
to  strike.  During  economic  disputes,  the  em- 
ployer's basic  right  to  operate  has  always  in- 
cluded the  ability  to  hire  replacement  work- 
ers for  permanent  positions. 

2.  The  right  to  hire  permanent  replacement 
workers  has  served  well  to  temper  the  de- 


mands of  unions  and  to  limit  the  burdens  on 
all  affected  businesses.  The  bill  encourages 
::^tr!kes  and  work  stoppaees. 

3.  The  effects  of  work  stoppages  extend  far 
beyond  the  parties  to  negotiations.  Strikes 
m  the  construction  industry  hurt  all  persons 
involved  with  projects:  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors, their  suppliers  and  customers, 
and  their  employees. 

4.  An  obvious  side  effect  of  the  legislation. 
as  domestic  costs  rise,  will  be  fewer  con- 
struction projects  in  this  country.  This  will 
cost  jobs  not  only  in  the  construction  indus- 
try, but  also  in  manufacturing  and  services 
as  well. 

I  thank  you  foi  your  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter and  request  that  you  please  inform  me  of 
your  views. 

Sincerely. 

Esteli.e  Gordon. 

Keys  Printing. 

.V/arc/i  23.  1992. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond. 
f.'..5.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Hon.  Stro.m  Thurmond:  When  the  Senate 
considers  S.  55.  the  Strike  Bill,  please  oppose 
it.  This  bill,  if  enacted,  would  provide  incen- 
tives for  work  stoppages.  We  all  have  sym- 
pathy for  the  .'\merican  workers  who  have 
seen  their  jobs  disappear.  This  bill  would  not 
help  prevent  the  loss  of  more  jobs:  indeed,  it 
would  almost  assure  that  more  jobs  would  be 
lost  because  work  stoppages  would  put  some 
companies  out  of  business 

Please  let  me  know  how  you  vote  on  this 
important  bill. 
Sincerely. 

Barbara  L.  Franklin. 
.Manager.  Human  Resources. 

Southern  Metal  Works.  Inc.. 

Columbia.  SC.  June  1.  1992. 
Re:  Striker  Replacement  Legislation  iS.  55). 
Hon.  Storm  Thurmond. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  We  urge  you  to 
oppose  Striker  Replacement  Legislation  (S. 
55),  a  bill  which  would  ban  the  hiring  of  per- 
manent replacement  workers  during  strikes. 

This  legislation  would  deny  employers  the 
right  to  continue  business  operations  during 
labor  disputes,  even  when  those  disputes  are 
economic  in  nature.  In  our  opinion,  the  right 
to  operate  a  business  is  fundamental;  it  is 
just  as  important  as  the  right  to  strike. 
When  the  disputes  are  monetary,  then  eco- 
nomics should  settle  the  issue.  The  only  way 
this  can  occur  is  if  employers  and  strikers 
both  have  the  opportunity  to  shop  the  job 
market. 

This  bill  would  encourage  strikes  and  work 
stoppages.  It  would  also  foster  economic  in- 
efficiencies by  forcing  employers  to  accept 
unreasonable  conditions  to  do  business. 
Automobile  manufacturers  faced  such  ineffi- 
ciencies in  the  1960s  and  1970s.  The  old  argu- 
ment was  that  all  employers  would  face  the 
same  inefficiencies,  so  it  wouldn't  really 
matter.  Competition  from  Japan  shattered 
that  myth.  We  are  in  a  world  market  in 
which  only  the  most  efficient  survive. 

If  we  raise  our  wages  artificially  high  with 
such  unfair  legislation,  then  not  only  will 
our  goods  not  sell  abroad,  but  jobs  will  also 
go  overseas.  Clearly,  the  same  workers  this 
bill  purports  to  assist  would  be  the  ones  who 
would  lose  the  most. 

A  strike  at  one  facility,  or  one  construc- 
tion site,  affects  far  more  than  one  em- 
ployer. It  hurts  contractors,  subcontractors, 
vendors,  distributors,  and  customers.  Once 


again,   this  means  that   :t   eventually   hurts 
American  workers 

Senator  Thurmond,  p'.ease  oppose  this  leg- 
islation for  the  sake  of  employers,  employ- 
ees, and  consumers  across  this  great  nation 
and  here  at  home  m  South  Carolina 
Sincerely. 

ANDRE\\   \'    BOWDEN.  Sr.. 

President. 

International  Paper. 

March  IS.  1992. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond. 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond-  S  55.  legislation 
to  ban  the  hiring  of  permanent  replacement 
workers  during  an  economic  strike,  is  cur- 
rently pending  m  the  Senate. 

I  congratulate  .vou  on  your  continued  op- 
position to  this  legislation.  As  you  are  aware 
S.  65  would  effectively  prevent  employers 
from  continuing  to  operate  during  a  labor 
dispute,  and  possibly  require  them  to  lay  off 
m.any  other  workers  not  directly  involved  in 
the  dispute 

I  also  appreciate  your  continued  recogni- 
tion that  such  legislation  is  based  on  the 
faulty  assumption  that  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process  does  not  work -when  in 
truth,  the  process  does  produce  an  agree- 
ment in  the  great  majority  of  instances. 

Again.  I  support  your  continued  opposition 
to  S.  55.  and  look  forward  to  hearing  from 
you  on  your  most  recent  efforts  to  prevent 
its  passage. 

Sincerely. 

Roger  H   Purrington. 

.Mill  .Manager. 

Jack  E.  Powers.  SPHR. 

.March  20.  1992. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Strom  Thurmond;  I  am  writing  you 
today  to  urge  you  to  vote  against  (S.  55).  the 
Striker  Replacement  Act. 

Over  the  past  fifty  years.  Federal  labor  law 
has  crafted  a  delicate  balance  between  em- 
ployers and  employees  in  labor  negotiations 
which  encourages  both  parties  to  settle  their 
disputes  at  the  bargaining  table,  not  through 
disruptive  tactics.  To  attempt  to  legisla- 
tively disturb  this  delicate  balance  would 
not  be  in  the  best  interest  of  either  our  com- 
pany or  the  nation's  overall  labor  policy. 

As  we  see  it.  the  proposed  legislation 
would  prohibit  employers  from  hiring  perma- 
nent replacement  workers  and  force  compa- 
nies to  accept  unreasonable  union  demands 
(such  as  inflationary  wage  increases)  or  be 
forced  to  endure  a  strike  which  could  destro.v 
their  business.  This  leaves  employers  with 
little,  if  any.  recourse. 

This  legislation  could  also  drastically  in- 
crease the  number  and  severity  of  union  and 
non-union  strikes,  thereby  interfering  with 
interstate  commerce  and  reducing  the  pro- 
ductivity of  American  business.  The  result 
could  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  nation's 
ability  to  compete  in  the  global  market. 

Finally,  employees  who  have  no  dispute 
with  the  employer  will  be  harmed  by  strikes 
elsewhere  in  the  company  when  ths  em- 
ployer is  forced  to  shut  down  because  of  a 
strike  affecting  a  unit  which  is  key  to  the 
overall  operation.  Therefore,  we  urge  you  to 
vote  to  keep  .America  working  and  vote 
against  S.  55.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  E.  Powers. 
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Santee  Carriers.  Inc  . 
Holly  Hill.  SC.  April  28.  I'J'JO 
Senator  Strom  Thi'r.mond. 
Russell    Senate    0)/ice    Building.    Washington. 
DC 
Dear  senator  Thurmond:  I  am  wnimK  re- 
ciuestlnn  your  opposition  to  the  'Kennedy- 
Metzenbaum   Pushbutton  Strike  Bill"   iS.56' 
H  R  5) 

I  feel  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  be  very 
bad  for  South  Carolina  and  our  transpor- 
tation industry. 

We  do  not  need  this  type  of  leKislatlon, 
please  oppose  this  bill! 
Very  Truly  Vours. 

R  L.  WlI.IJAM.SON. 

PrestUfnt. 

Phillips  Fibers  Corp.. 

April  23.  1992. 
Hon.  Str<im  Thikmond. 
U.S.  Senator.  Washington.  DC'. 

Dear  Senator  Thirmond  1  am  writing 
you  to  express  my  strong  opposition  to  S  65, 
or  the  -Striker  Bill"  as  it  has  become 
known.  It  is  my  understanding  that  you  may 
be  voting  on  this  bill  soon,  and  I  wanted  to 
again  express  my  objections,  and  ask  that 
you  oppose  this  proposed  legislation. 

My  primary  concern  is  that  this  bill  could 
dramatically  shift  the  balance  of  power  that 
has  existed  in  labor-management  relations 
in  the  U.S.  for  more  than  50  years  It  would 
do  so  by  giving  a  union  the  ability  to  effec- 
tively shut  down  a  business  if  its  economic 
demands -no  matter  how  outrageous— were 
not  met.  Taking  away  a  company's  option  to 
utilize  replacement  workers,  who  are  assured 
of  their  current  legal  rights  to  continued  em- 
ployment, is  the  same  as  taking  away  the 
option  to  hire  replacements  at  all 

If  enacted.  I  believe  two  outcomes  are  in- 
evitable—both of  which  will  be  disastrous  in 
our  current  struggle  to  meet  increasing  glob- 
al competition: 

"Some  companies,  faced  with  uncompeti- 
tive union  demands,  will  not  reach  agree- 
ments and  strikes  will  occui.  The  inability 
to  continue  operations  will  drive  the  compa- 
ny's customers  elsewhere,  crippling  or  de- 
stroying the  business;  and. 

•Some  companies,  faced  with  uncompeti- 
tive union  demands,  will  be  forced  to  agree 
in  an  effort  to  continue  tx)  remain  in  busi- 
ness. Inevitable,  however,  these  uncompeti- 
tive settlments  will  lead  to  a  gradual,  but  al- 
together certain,  destruction  of  the  busi- 
ness." 

There  are  other  negative  aspects  of  this 
bill,  but  these  two  points  are  the  most  dam- 
aging. I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
passage  of  S,  55  would  be  a  serious  blow  to 
our  international  competitiveness,  and  move 
our  country  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction 
that  we  need  to  go 

I  urge  you  to  oppose  this  legislation,  and 
look   forward  to  hearing  from  you  on  this 
very  important  subject. 
Sincerely  yours. 

.Archie  1   BAKKf)\ 

Mr.  HATCH  Mr.  President.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minne.sotA. 

Mr,  DURENBERGER.  Mr  President, 
we  a.re  currentl.v  debating?  S.  55.  the 
striker  replacement  bill,  one  of  the 
most  far-reaching  changes  proposed  to 
our  collective  bargaining  system  since 
we  passed  the  Taft-Hartley  hill  in  1947 
that  prohibited  secondary  picketing. 
This  change  is  a  significant  modifica- 
tion to  current  law.  and  I  look  forward 
to  addressing  my  colleagues  at  some 


point  m  the  near  future  on  where  1 
stand  specifically  on  S.  55. 

But  for  now.  we  are  faced  with  a  clo- 
ture vote  on  S.  55.  and  must  decide 
whether  to  cut  off  debate  on  the  bill. 

So  I  must  begin  by  taking  a  little 
time  to  recount  my  personal  involve- 
ment in  the  bill.  I  met  with  a  wide  va- 
riety of  Minnesota  labor  leaders  and 
business  owners  before  I  cast  my  first 
vote  on  this  bill  in  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  last  sum- 
mer. I  must  say  that  the  working  peo- 
ple of  .Minnesota  and  their  labor  lead- 
ers made  a  very  strong  and  I  must  say 
persuasive  argument  about  the  prob- 
lems that  workers  faced  today  in 
America,  in  many  of  our  industries 
compared  to  the  problems  that  they 
faced  10  years  ago  But  I  was  not  con- 
vinced that  S  55.  as  proposed,  was  the 
answer  to  those  problems,  and  accord- 
ingly I  voted  against  the  bill  in  the 
committee  markup. 

Over  the  past  6  months  I  have  held  a 
series  of  meetings  with  labor  leaders 
and  workers  in  Minnesota  and  the 
labor  leadere  here  in  W.ishington,  DC.  I 
have  consistently  indicated  I  do  not  op- 
pose all  changes  in  our  collective  bar- 
gaining laws.  Times  change,  and  our 
laws  must  change  with  the  times. 

This  is  a  global  economy.  Our  em- 
ployers will  remain  competitive  in  that 
economy.  They  must  remain  competi- 
tive in  order  to  provide  long-term  job 
security  to  working  men  and  women. 
But  I  remain  concerned  that  some  em- 
ployers are  taking  advantage  of  our 
new  marketplace.  Therefore,  I  have  re- 
mained open  to  legislative  solutions 
that  protect  our  workers  who  are  being 
taken  advantage  of. 

Mr.  President,  we  met  with  organized 
labor  in  Washington  some  months  ago. 
and  they  basically  told  me  that  they 
were  not  interested  in  any  compromise 
on  S.  55  In  their  view,  it  was  S.  55  or 
nothing.  So  they  closed  the  door. 

Yesterday  about  this  same  time,  just 
eactly  24  hours  ago,  the  door  In  my  of- 
fice opened  up  and  so  did  what  they 
called  "opportunity,"  and  they  offered 
this  Packwood  compromise,  the  so- 
called  middle  ground  position.  Under 
that  compromise,  the  parlies  would  be 
able  to  submit  their  contract  dispute 
to  a  three  judge  factfinding  panel 
which  would  issue  recommendations  to 
the  parties,  and  I  think  we  know  all 
the  rest. 

But  the  most  important  part  of  the 
Packwood  proposal  is  that  if  the  em- 
ployer rejected  the  panel's  rec- 
ommendations the  union  could  strike, 
but  the  employees  could  not  be  perma- 
nently replaced.  In  short  the  terms  of 
S.  55  under  those  circumstances  would 
apply. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  union  re- 
jected the  panels  recommendations, 
then  current  law  would  apply  and  the 
workers  would  face  the  possibility  of 
permanent  replacement. 

The  reason  the  Packwood  com- 
promise caught  my  interest  is  that  the 


factfinding  panel  might  addreh.--  i'i!>-  "i 
the  concern.s  that  I  have  about  .s  .Vi 
Opponents  of  S.  55  have  argued  that  it 
"does  not  take  into  account  that  the 
union  rather  than  the  employer  may  be 
the  party  that  fails  to  offer  a  reason- 
able bargaining  proposal  or  that  rejects 
a  reasonable  bargaining  proposal." 
That  is  a  legitimate  concern,  and  in 
my  view  it  is  one  of  S.  55"s  fatal  flaws. 

So  the  Packwood  proposal  caught  my 
eye.  But  this  proposal  w;is  placed  in 
front  of  me  as  I  say  24  hours  ago  with 
labor's  recommendation  that  I  vote  for 
cloture  so  I  could  support  the  Pack- 
wood  compromise.  I  have  not  had  time 
to  study  the  implications  of  the  com- 
promise for  our  collective  bargaining 
system.  And  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  stated  on  this  floor 
long  ago,  in  the  middle  of  another-  se- 
ries of  debates  on  a  similar  subject: 
•■We  make  more  mistakes  in  haste  than 
opportunities  we  lose  in  delay."" 

Mr.  President,  the  Packwood  pro- 
posal is  a  fundamental  change  to  our 
labor  relations  system,  and  I  regret  we 
have  not  had  time  to  hold  hearings  to 
understand  the  far-reaching  implica- 
tions of  this  change. 

In  the  24  hours  since  I  received  the 
proposal,  however,  I  have  thought 
about  some  of  the  consequences  that 
might  flow  from  its  adoption. 

First,  current  law  encourages  dispute 
resolution,  because  both  parties  have  a 
great  deal  to  lose  by  failing  to  reach 
agreement.  But  the  Packwood  bill  pro- 
vides no  such  incentive  to  settle.  It  al- 
lows the  opportunity  to  see  whether 
they  could  gel  more  out  of  the  factfind- 
ing board. 

At  the  same  time,  the  hearing  before 
the  factfinding  board  is  actually  a  form 
of  interest  arbitration.  Parties  litigate, 
in  effect,  before  bodies  like  this.  They 
posture  and  take  extreme  positions, 
knowing  the  arbitrator  may  split  the 
difference  between  two  e.xtreme  posi- 
tions. 

The  Packwood  bill  will  change  the 
current  system  that  encourages  a  con- 
vergence of  positions,  to  a  new  regime 
that  encourages  divergence. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  compromise  that 
was  designed  to  address  the  fact  that 
labor  perhaps  could  take  unreasonable 
positions  at  the  bargaining  table  still 
contains  strong  incentives  for  the  par- 
ties to  take  extreme  positions  before 
the  factfinding  body. 

I  would  like  to  find  out  if  the  e.xperls 
in  the  employment  community  share 
my  instinct  for  how  the  Packwood  pro- 
posal would  work  in  real  life.  But  be- 
cause they  waited  to  share  the  com- 
promise, that  is  impossible. 

I  have  a  few  other  reservations  about 
the  proposal.  By  removing  the  contract 
negotiations  from  the  parties,  the  com- 
promise proposal  encourages  the  par- 
ties to  abdicate  their  responsibility 
they  have  to  their  membership.  They 
will  end  up  asking  the  factfinding 
panel  to  make  the  decisions  about  how 
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much  the  employer  can  afldnt  to  pay 
employees,  whether  the  CPI  or  pro- 
ducer price  index  can  he  used,  or  which 
w(-)rk  I'ules  should  remain  in  effect. 

The  result  may  be  that  both  parties 
will  lake  extreme  positions-  before  the 
arbitrator  and  then  inform  their  stake- 
holders that  tht'v  have  to  accept  any 
unfortunate  result,  not  because  of  the 
reality  of  the  marketplace  requires  it. 
hut  because  the  .iilntrator  dictates  the 
lesult. 

The  Caterpillai-  .--Uuation  is  a  good 
example  that  wil".  be  spoken  about.  The 
r.\W  might  know  that  pattern-bar- 
gaining is  a  relic  of  the  past,  but  they 
could  never  sell  their  membership  on 
it  So  let  the  factfinder  do  the  job.  Ev- 
erything I  have  said  is  conjecture,  but 
without  hearings,  wp  will  not  know  of 
the  hidden  incentives. 

I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  that 
they  vote  against  cloture  on  S.  55  and 
then  they  recommit  S.  55.  as  amended 
by  the  Packwood  amendment,  to  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee with  instructions  to  report  it  back 
as  soon  as  possible.  If  ever  a  situation 
calls  for  a  motion  to  recommit  a  bill. 
this  has  to  be  it.  I  urge  the  leadership 
id  present  us  with  such  an  opportunity. 

I  vield  the  floor. 

Mr,  H.\TCH.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr    Hl'MPKH.S  addi'essed  the  Chair. 

The  I'KE.'-^lDI.NG  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  lime  to  the  Senator  from  .Arkan- 
sas'? 

Mr.  METZENB.M"M  I  yield  the  Sen- 
ator 3  minutes. 

.Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold  that  a  minute,  and  I  will  be 
right  back  with  him'? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  withdraw  the 
request  and  suggest  the  absence  of  the 
quorum 

The  rUK.siDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr  METZENBAU.M.  .Mi  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  thai  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

.Mr.  METZENBAUM  Mr  President.  I 
have  in  my  hand  a  statement  by  three 
former  Secretaries  of  Labor  with  re- 
spect to  the  Packwood  amendment  to 
S.  55.  The  statement  comes  from  W. 
Willard  Wirtz.  who  was  .Secretary  of 
Labor  under  Kennedy  and  Johnson: 
John  T.  Dunlop,  of  the  Nixon-Ford  ad- 
ministration, and  F.  Ray  Marshall. 
Secretary  of  Labor  during  the  Carter 
admlnistration. 

They  say  in  their  statement: 

The  Packwood  amendment  provides  a 
unique  opportunity  to  greatly  improve  the 
prospects  for  a  rational  and  peaceful  resolu- 
tion for  collective  bargaining  disputes.  The 
amendment  provides  a  strong  incentive  for 
both  parties  to  seek  an  objective  analysis  of 
the  respective  positions  by  an  impartial  fact 
finder. 

Under  the  proposal,  the  union  is  encour- 
aged to  invoke  and  accept  the  factfinding 


process,  if  it  wishes  to  avoid  the  prospect  of 
US  members  being  permanently  replaced  in  a 
strike.  Similarly,  management  is  induced  to 
place  its  bargaining  position  under  the  ob- 
jective scrutiny  of  a  fact  finder  as  a  pre- 
condition to  hiring  permanent  replacement 
workers. 

This  measure,  we  believe,  can  help  prevent 
premature,  ill-advised,  and  costly  strikes 
from  occurring.  By  doing  so.  it  will  promote 
greater  stability  within  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process,  help  .America's  effort  to  im- 
prove productivity,  and  enhance  our  Nation's 
competitive  position  in  the  world  economy. 

Signed  by  the  three  former  Secretar- 
ies of  Labor. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  .A.rkan.sas. 

.Mr  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  3  minutes'' 

Mr    METZENBAUM.  Yes. 

.Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  listening  to  this  debate  this  after- 
noon, and  I  want  to  say  that,  first  of 
all.  I  have  been  chagrined  that  many 
.Senators  here  would  not  like  to  do 
something  to  prevent  some  abuses  that 
have  occurred  in  labor-management  re- 
lations because  of  the  ability  of  busi- 
ness to  replace  strikers. 

Labor  makes  the  point  that  they  do 
not  have  much  to  bargain  wilh^we 
know  if  they  go  out  on  strike  they  may 
be  replaced.  That  is  an  irrefutable  ar- 
gument. On  the  other  hand,  there 
would  V)e  a  big  transfer  of  economic 
power  if  S.  55  became  law. 

So  I  have  always  felt  that  the  two 
sides  were  entirely  too  polarized,  and 
they  ought  to  be  trying  to  work  out 
something  that  would  be  beneficial  to 
both  sides,  or  at  least  beneficial  to  the 
extent  that  neither  side  would  be  se- 
verely crippled  or  hurl. 

.So.  while  I  could  not  support  S.  55  m 
its  present  form,  and  because  I  do  not 
know  precisely  which  amendments  are 
at  the  desk  that  would  be  offered  on  S. 
.55.  1  am  going  to  vote  against  cloture. 

The  Packwood  proposal.  I  think,  is  a 
good-faith  effort  to  do  what  come  of  us 
around  here  have  been  saying  needs  to 
be  done.  There  needs  to  be  some  kind  of 
a  compromise  struck.  The  principal 
reason  I  am  going  to  vole  against  clo- 
ture is  thai  it  limits  the  time  and  the 
amendments  we  can  consider. 

I  think  the  Packwood  proposal  has 
some  merit. 

Unhappily.  I  did  not  see  it  until  yes- 
teniay  afternoon  until  around  3  or  4 
o'clock.  I  know  that  there  are  virtually 
no  amendments  at  the  desk  to  the 
Packwood  proposal.  If  you  vole  clo- 
ture, you  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
change  the  Packwood  amendment  at 
all.  not  because  the  amendment  is  not 
germane,  but  because  no  a.mendmenls 
have  been  offered.  I  can  tell  you  thai  I 
have  a  couple  of  amend.menls  that  I 
may  want  to  offer  to  the  Packwood 
amendment.  But  if  I  vote  for  cloture.  I 
will  be  precluded  from  doing  that. 

So.  Mr.  President,  for  all  of  those 
reasons.  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  clo- 


ture at  this  lime.  I  want  to  examine 
the  Packwood  proposal  further.  I  think 
it  would  be  premature  to  vote  cloture 
now  with  a  possible  compromise  pos- 
sible. 

I  heard  the  .Senator  from  Ohio  say 
that  the  Packwood  proposal  is  accept- 
able to  him  I  thought  Senator  Nunn 
said  all  of  these  things  preliy  well  a 
while  ago.  He  says  he  is  going  to  vole 
for  cloture  but  against  S.  55.  Bui  he, 
like  I,  fell  that  the  Packwood  proposal 
was  moving  in  a  direction  that  might 
be  very  beneficial  to  all  of  us. 
1  yield  the  flDor.  Mr,  President. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question'^ 
Mr  BUMPERS.  Yes 
Mr  METZENBAUM.  Did  I  under- 
stand the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  .Arkansas  to  mean  that  at  this 
point  he  is  going  to  vole  against  clo- 
ture: that  he  thinks  that  the  Packwood 
amendment  mioves  this  measure  very- 
much  m  the  direction  he  thinks  is  ap- 
propriate, but  that  he  has  some  con- 
cerns about  whether  or  not  thereafter 
it  would  be  subject  to  amendments 
which  he  may  wish  to  offer:  and  that 
assuming  that  those  other  amendments 
were  offered  and  were  acceptable  to  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  that  the  Senator 
from  .Arkansas  would  thereafter  be  in- 
clined to  vote  for  cloture'.' 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  not  saying  that. 
I  say  to  the  Senator. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  Pack- 
wood  proposal  is  worthy  of  consider- 
able debate  here  because,  as  I  said,  it 
moves  this  body  in  the  right  direction. 
I  do  not  have  my  amendments  pre- 
pared, but  I  have  my  staff  working  on 
them,.  They  are  not  going  to  be  ready 
withm  45  minutes,  which  is  about  how 
long  I  would  have  to  file  them  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  .METZENBAU.M.  I  understand 
that.  But  let  us  assume  that  the 
amendm.ents  of  the  Senator  were  ac- 
ceptable: would  the  Senator  thereafter 
be  inclined  to  vote  for  cloture'!" 

.Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  do  not  want  to 
commit  myself,  because  I  have  not  yet 
fully  analyzed  the  Packwood  amend- 
ment. I  have  anal.vzed  it  to  the  extent 
that  I  know  it  is  infinitely  preferable 
to  others  and.  in  my  opinion,  to  S.  55. 
I  think  that  it  moves  the  Senate  in  the 
right  direction. 

Mr.  METZENBAU.M.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  .Massac hu.setls  seek  recogni- 
tion'? 

Mr.  KEN.NEDY,  Not  just  yet. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  divided  equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENB.AU.M.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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Without 


The  PRESIDINc;  ollUl'. 
objection,  it  is  mi  oi-dri-fil 

Mr.  METZKNBAUM  Mi  President.  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  New  York  be  rec- 
ognized for  5  rninutf.s. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
aiov  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  Mr  President,  the 
front  p;t>,'c  of  the  Wa.shinjfton  Post  this 
mornintr  reported  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, promising  events — a  true 
event— in  the  lon^  history  of  employee- 
management  relations  in  the  United 
States.  The  AFL  CIO,  Mr.  Lane 
Kirkland.  the  President:  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Donahue,  the  secretary-treas- 
urer, both  distin^fuished.  able,  proven 
leaders  of  their  ►rroup.  p«n'sons  of  con- 
sequence in  our  national  life,  have 
made  the  most  extraordinary  offer  in 
collective  bargaining  that  we  have  ever 
seen  in  the  more  than  a  century's  his- 
tory of  the  AFL.  That  is  to  say.  one  of 
the  most  stable,  important  institutions 
In  the  United  States  and  in  the  free 
world. 

They  have  said  that  labor  was  pre- 
pared— and  they  were  speaking  for  the 
executive  council,  for  the  whole  of  the 
labor  movement  that  they  were  will- 
ing to  enter  into  an  agreement,  have  a 
statutory  provision  whereby  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice would  take  under  advisement  a 
labor  dispute  and  offer  a  solution,  offer 
a  resolution. 

This  is  not.  properly  speaking,  arbi- 
tration. It  just  says:  Here  is  a  possible 
agreement  you  might  reach.  And  if  the 
labor  party  to  the  dispute  said  fine,  we 
agree,  then  labor  would  retain  the 
right  it  has  alwa.vs  had.  as  we  have  un- 
derstood it  since  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  of  1937.  which  is  that  if  a 
work  action,  a  strike,  follows,  the  em- 
ployees involved  cannot  be  replaced. 
There  has  to  be  an  agreement  reached 
through  collective  bargaining.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  union  does  not  ac- 
cept, then  the  employers  are  free,  if  a 
strike  follows  or  if  a  strike  is  in  place, 
to  hire  replacement  workers. 

A  more  generous,  a  more  statesman- 
like offer  I  cannot  remember  in  the 
long  history  of  this  issue. 

I  need  hardly  say  this  to  the  Presid- 
ing Officer,  who  has  been  a  secretary  of 
labor  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
came  to  Washington  31  years  ago  as  an 
assistant  to  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  then 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  President 
Kennedy  s  administration  and  later 
Mr.  .lustice  Goldberg.  1  was  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor. 

I  have  worked  with  the  labor  move- 
ment on  the  amazing  range  of  issues 
that  engaged  them,  many  that  the  pub- 
lic often  does  not  know  much  about, 
particularly  in  international  affairs. 
They  were  the  first  group  in  the  world. 
for  e.xample.  to  rush  to  the  aid  of  Soli- 
darity, the  workers"  movement  which 
began  the  breakup  of  communism  in 
Poland. 

But  that  apart,  in  the  history  of 
labor-management     relations     I     have 


never  known  so  important  an  offer. 
That  offer  is  on  the  table.  That  offer  is 
right  here  on  the  table  and.  if  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  concerned  with  labor  peace, 
is  concerned  with  the  health  of  indus- 
trial relations  in  an  industrial  democ- 
racy, we  ought  to  take  that  offer  up 
today. 

I  think  some  of  us  will  recall  that 
not  long  ago  George  Shultz.  the  distin- 
guished former  Secretary  of  State,  also 
former  Secretary  of  Labor,  gave  a  long 
speech  in  which  he  said: 

Does  Amerka  know  what  the  labor  move- 
ment means  to  it?  Does  it  know''  You  cannot 
have  a  democracy  in  an  industrial  society 
or  at  least  there  is  no  industrial  society  thai 
does  have  a  democratic  society- without  a 
democratic  trade  union  movement 

Now  that  movement  has  made  an  ex- 
traordinary offer.  It  does  not  have  its 
equal,  to  my  knowledge,  an.ywhere  else 
in  the  world.  But.  then,  nowhere  else  in 
the  world  is  there  quite  the  equal  of 
our  labor  movement,  with  its  history, 
its  responsibility. 

I  think  since  the  time  the  AFL-CIO 
was  established  in  1881  86,  more  prop- 
erly -there  was  Gompers.  there  was  a 
gentleman  who  had  a  1-year  term, 
there  was  Green,  there  was  Meany. 
there  is  Kirkland.  I  think  in  this  cen- 
tury and  more  there  have  been  about  15 
Presidents  of  the  United  Stales,  and  5 
presidents  of  the  AFL-CIO — but  a  mere 
6  of  the  AFL  CIO. 

The  stability,  the  citizenship,  the  in- 
stitutional memory,  the  profound  re- 
sponsibility of  the  American  labor 
movement  has  no  equal,  in  my  view, 
anywhere.  It  is  on  display  here  today, 
sir.  It  is  on  the  table.  Let  us  take  this 
offer  and  accept  U. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President,  is  leader 
time  reserved? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Leader- 
ship time  is  reserved.  But  at  this  mo- 
ment, since  a  vote  is  scheduled  at  a 
time  certain,  it  would  take  consent. 

Mr  DOl<E.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  I 
may  use  .5  minutes  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
vote  against  cloture  on  this  legislation. 

My  position  on  this  bill  is  hardly  a 
secret.  I  have  openly  opposed  it  since  it 
surfaced  last  Congress  as  one  of  the 
worst  ideas  to  float  around  this  place 
in  a  long  time.  And  that  is  saying  a  lot, 
because  there  are  a  lot  of  bad  ideas 
floating  around  this  place  every  day. 

My  opposition  to  this  legislation  is 
particularly  strong,  given  that  we  are 
trying  to  get  the  economy  back  on 
track  and  create  jobs.  And  the  urgency 
of  our  attack  is  all  the  more  important 
given  the  events  in  Los  Angeles. 

Yet.  all  this  bill  would  do  is  to  ensure 
that  those  businesses  struggling  to 
keep  their  heads  above  water  or  turn- 
ing a  profit  will  be  forced  to  close  then- 
doors  for  good. 


If  this  is  part  of  the  Democratic 
strategy  to  get  the  economy  going— if 
this  is  part  of  their  growth  strategy-  I 
think  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  need  to  read  this  bill  again. 
It  is  an  antigrowth  proposal  in  its 
purest  form.  Indeed,  a  better  name  for 
this  bill  would  be  the  Plant  Closing  Act 
of  1992.  Some  also  refer  to  it  as  the 
Strike  Breeder  Act  which  also  seems 
an  apt  description. 

The  cornei-slone  of  this  bill  is  that  it 
would  reverse  over  50  yeai-s  of  labor  law 
by  guaranteeing  woikers  striking  over 
economic  issues  a  job  when  they  decide 
to  return  to  work. 

The  logic  of  this  proposal  escapes  me. 
If  workers  striking  over  a  big  wage  in- 
crease do  not  have  the  threat  of  re- 
placement workers  bringing  them  to 
the  negotiating  table,  businesses  will 
simply  have  to  cave  in  to  their  de- 
mands or  close  down  operations  and  go 
out  of  business.  It  is  that  simple— this 
Is  not  a  difficult  issue. 

We  saw  this  in  the  recent  Caterpillar 
labor  dispute  where  the  threat  of  re- 
placement workers  after  5  months  of 
the  strike  brought  labor  back  to  work 
while  negotiations  continue. 

If  S.  55  had  been  law.  Caterpillar 
would  have  had  no  option  but  to  accept 
union  demands  and  one  of  America's 
industrial  success  stories  would  be 
forced— over  time— into  extinction. 

The  bottom  line  of  this  legislation  is 
that  it  will  mean  more  strikes  and 
more  anticompetitive  collective-bar- 
gaining agreements.  It  will  squeeze 
businesses  into  eliminating  jobs  in 
order  to  protect  the  lifetime  jobs  of 
strikers  who  will  be  given  carte 
blanche  to  extort  uneconomic  wage  in- 
creases. 

If  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  think  the  American  people 
support  this  legislation,  they  need  to 
think  again.  In  an  April  1992  Time  CNN 
poll  which  asked  the  question  and  I 
quote:  '"Do  you  favor  a  Federal  law 
that  would  prohibit  employers  from 
hiring  permanent  replacements  for 
striking  workers.''  —60  percent  said 
"No"  and  a  mere  29  percent  said  "Yes." 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
legislation  is  about  as  special  interest 
as  it  gets  around  this  place  I  am  sur- 
prised Common  Cause  is  not  up  in  the 
gallery,  because  they  always  like  to 
keep  track  of  special  interest  legisla- 
tion. And  believe  me.  this  is  special  In- 
terest legislation. 

The  bill  was  amended  in  committee 
to  make  it  clear  that  its  protections 
onl.v  extend  to  workers  that  are  union 
organized  or  where  a  union  is  seeking 
to  organize  them  and  has  authorization 
cards  from  a  majority  of  the  workers. 
That  is  special  interest  legislation. 

W'ith  the  union  stamp  of  approval  all 
over  this  legislation.  I  might  also  add 
that  in  the  ongoing  1991-92  election 
cycle,  as  of  April  28.  labor  union  politi- 
cal    action     committees     have     given 


$13887..%!  to  House  and  Senate  can- 
didates .Just  short  of  94  percent  of  that 
money  nearly  $13  million— has  been 
given  to  Democrat  candidates. 

These  numbers  are  comparable  to  the 
1989  90  election  when  labor  unions  con- 
tritmted  nearly  $35  million  to  congres- 
Mon.il  candidates- wilh  over  93  percent 
of  that  money  finding  its  way  into 
Democrat  campaigns.  No  wonder  this 
bill  is  a  big  part  of  the  Democrat  agen- 
da. No  wonder  it  is  on  the  Hoor  today, 
when  we  ought  to  be  talking  about  jobs 
and  growth  and  getting  people  back  lo 
work  again. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  ]usl  want  to 
comment  briefly  on  the  supposed  grand 
compromise  beinK  floated. 

It  is  no  compromise.  It  is  the  typical 
last  ditch  effort  to  try  and  switch  some 
voles  through  a  smokescreen.  This  bill 
has  been  on  the  calendar  almost  a  year 
and  a  few  hours  before  the  vole  we  are 
starting  to  hear  about  some  com- 
promise. 

For  those  confused  by  or  interested 
in  the  compromise,  you  belter  read  the 
language  carefully  for  if  you  do.  you 
will  see  that  it  does  nothing  to  fix  S. 
55.  The  amendment  does  nothing  lo 
maintain  the  existing  balance  of  the 
collective  bargaining  system— a  bal- 
ance that  S.  55  destroys.  It  still  leaves 
all  of  the  cards  in  the  unions'  hand. 

By  being  guaranteed  the  option  of  a 
fact  finding  board,  unions  are  still  in- 
sulated from  all  risks  of  striking. 
There  is  still  no  incentive  to  sit  down 
at  the  bargaining  table  and  hammer 
out  a  deal. 

Rather,  the  amendment  will  encour- 
age unions  to  avoid  settlement  nego- 
tiations, to  opt  for  a  factfinding  board, 
and  then  to  pursue  a  strike  strategy 
where  the  union  hopes  it  can  extort  an 
even  better  deal.  If  that  strategy  fails, 
the  union  still  gets  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  fact  finding  board  which 
ultimately  become  the  floor  of  any  dis- 
pute resolution  That  is  not  collective 
bargaining  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

All  the  employer  can  do  in  these  cir- 
cumstances—having lost  control  over 
his  business— is  to  sit  on  the  sidelines 
and  watch  his  company  go  down  the 
tubes. 

And  for  those  non-union  employees 
who  are  part  of  the  business  or  for 
those  employes  of  other  businesses 
that  depend  on  the  products  and  serv- 
ices of  the  disrupted  business.— they 
will  suffer  greatly  the  harmful  effects 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  just  conclude 
by  saying  that  we  all  know  what  a  vole 
to  invoke  cloture  means  around  this 
place.  It  cuts  off  debate.  It  cuts  off 
amendments.  It  is  the  same  as  a  vote 
on  final  passage.  A  vote  in  favor  of  in- 
voking cloture  is  that  Member's  stamp 
of  approval  that  the  bill  is  fine  as  is— 
that  it's  best  for  the  country  and  their 
constituents. 

Well,  in  my  book,  this  bill  is  any- 
thing but  acceptable. 


It  will  completely  undermine  the  col- 
lective bargaining  system  in  this  coun- 
try. It  will  breed  strikes  and  hurt  busi- 
nesses and  their  workers.  All  it 
amounts  lo  is  a  big  power  grab  by  the 
unions  at  the  expense  of  job  creation 
and  economic  recovery. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  Senate's  time  has  even  been 
consumed  with  this  bill  when  there  is 
much  more  pressing  business  for  us  lo 
consider. 

Obviously,  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  disagree  with  me 
for  they  control  the  agenda  around  this 
place. 

I  hope  that  reason  and  good  poluy 
will  prevail  around  this  place  and  that 
cloture  will  not  be  invoked  on  this  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  not  the  oppor- 
tune lime.  I  hope  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  consider 
what  they  may  be  doing  here  today  if. 
in  fact,  cloture  was  invoked,  and  if  this 
legislation  should  then  move  on  and  be 
passed. 

It  would  be  vetoed  and  the  veto 
would  be  upheld.  But  I  think  we  have  a 
pretty  good  record  on  collective  bar- 
gaining. If  we  want  to  give  all  the  op- 
tions to  one  side,  then  we  ought  to  pass 
this  legislation.  But  I  have  to  believe 
there  are  a  lot  of  fair-minded  business- 
men and  business  women  in  America, 
too.  who  ought  to  have  some  balance 
and  some  protection.  They  may  not 
have  S13  million  to  throw  around  in 
politics,  or  S35  million,  as  labor  unions 
put  out  in  1989  and  1990,  But  they  have 
some  rights.  And  sometime  we  have  to 
speak  up  for  those  rights  here  m  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  there  will 
be  insufficient  votes  to  invoke  cloture: 
there  ought  lo  be.  I  should  not  even  be 
close. 

I  !'eserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time''  If  neither  side  yields  time. 
time  will  he  charged  equally  against 
both  sides. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  much  time  do 
the  supporters  of  the  legislation  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  49  minutes, 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  lime  as  I  might  use. 

Mr.  President.  I  listened  with  some 
interest  to  the  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  describing  this 
legislation  as  "special-interest  legisla- 
tion." It  is  special-interest  legisla- 
tion foi'  working  families  in  this  coun- 
try. And  I  listened  with  great  interest 
to  the  minority  leader's  comment  that 
businessmen  and  wom.en  ought  to  get  a 
break,  that  they  ought  to  have  certain 
rights,  that  they  ought  to  be  rep- 
resented. 

Who  in  the  world  does  the  minority 
leader  think  has  been  protecting  busi- 
nessmen and  women  over  the   last   12 


years?  When  we  were  trying  to  get  an 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage  to  pro- 
tect working  families,  what  did  this  ad- 
ministration do*^  Thumbs  down:  spe- 
cial-interest legislation. 

Did  the  administration  support  the 
Family-Medical  Leave  Act.  which 
would  permit  a  parent  who  has  a  sick 
child  to  take  12  weeks  to  care  for  that 
child  without  losing  their  job?  Abso- 
lutely not:  special-interest  legislation. 
Thumbs  down,  the  administration  says. 
And  when  we  were  battling  last  year 
for  a  day  care  bill  lo  provide  efficient, 
affordable,  effective  day  care''  Abso- 
lutely not.  thumbs  down;  special-inter- 
est legislation. 

When  the  Clean  An  Act  was  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  this  adminis- 
tration supported  weakening  amend- 
ments all  along  the  way.  Why''  Because 
the  act  was.  evidently,  special-interest 
legislation— to  ensure  that  the  families 
of  this  country  were  going  to  be  able  to 
breathe  clean  air.  We  know  where  the 
real  special  interest  was.  It  was  in  the 
major  companies  and  corporations  that 
were  trying  to  gut  that  program. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  Nation  since  the  passage  of  the 
Minimum  Wage  Act.  men  and  women 
who  work  for  the  minimum  wage  do 
not  live  above  the  poverty  line.  We 
have  seen  a  50- percent  increase  m  the 
number  of  working  men  and  women  liv- 
ing below  the  poverty  line  in  the  last  5 
or  6  years.  But  the  administration 
says.  oh.  no.  we  cannot  afford  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage,  because 
such  a  charge  would  be  special  interest 
legislation. 

The  real  special  interests  are  the  in- 
terests that  protect  the  salaries  of 
many  chief  executive  officers  in  this 
country.  These  salaries  have  gone  up  as 
much  as  200  percent  in  the  last  10 
years,  while  the  real  wages  of  working 
men  and  women,  who  are  the  backbone 
of  this  Nation,  have  continued  to  de- 
cline. 

So.  Mr.  President,  in  light  of  this  ad- 
ministration's record  I  find  the  minor- 
ity leader's  comments  particularly 
unpersuasive.  The  effort  by  some  of  the 
major  corporations  in  this  country  to 
use  dicta  from  a  1938  case  to  undermine 
workers'  rights  is  very  troubling.  All  of 
us  understand  the  basic  premise  of  the 
law:  you  cannot  fire  a  striker.  You  can- 
not fire  him,  that  is  the  law,  Bui.  oh. 
yes.  you  can  permanently  replace  that 
person.  That  is  legal— even  though  it  is 
completely  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
and  the  purpose  of  the  law. 

The  arguments  by  those  who  resist 
our  effort  are  pari  of  the  same  mental- 
ity that  we  have  seen  throughout  the 
last  10  years.  It  is  the  same  mentality 
that  supported  acquisitions  and  merg- 
ers, at  the  cost  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
pension  rights,  for  whom"*  Working 
men  and  women  who  had  built  up  those 
rights  over  a  long  period  of  time.  It  is 
those  workers  in  those  plants  and  fac- 
tories who  are  going  to  be  paying  for 
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years  as  a  result  of  the  rlpoffs  in  the 
savings  and  loan  industry 

I  rempmber  the  arxuments  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  just  6  years  ago 
when  we  were  trying  to  enact  plant 
closing  legislation  This  bill  said  that, 
if  management  was  going  to  close  a 
plant  and  lay  off  individuals  who  had 
worked  30  years  in  that  plant,  they 
could  not  tell  that  individual  when  he 
comes  to  work  on  Friday  that  he  has 
lost  his  job,  effective  Monday  .^gain. 
this  was  called  special-interest  legisla- 
tion. The  fundamental  issue  was  fair- 
ness and  decency.  The  American  people 
finally  spoke  on  that  issue  and  Con- 
gress overturned  a  Presidential  veto 

It  is  interesting  that,  whenever  we 
come  to  the  floor  to  support  pi-ograms 
for  education,  or  Head  Start,  or  Job 
training,  these  programs  are  decried  as 
wasteful  budget  busters.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  SDI  program,  or  another 
billion  dollar  B  2  bomber,  that  is  a  pru- 
dent investment.  When  you  support  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  you  are 
a  statesman.  When  you  oppose  him, 
you  are  a  grubby  politician  and  an  in- 
strument of  special  interests.  That  is 
hogwash.  Hopefully,  the  American  peo- 
ple can  see  that  it  is.  because  it  is  so 
obvious,  I  believe,  on  its  face. 

Mr  President,  one  of  the  most  unfor- 
tunate aspects  of  the  wa.v  in  which  we 
deal  with  questions  of  national  labor 
policy  in  this  country  is  the  polariza- 
tion over  the  basic  question  of  whether 
employees  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
workplace. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  from  this  ad- 
ministration about  empowerment,  but 
when  it  comes  to  empowering  Ameii- 
cans  to  exert  some  control  over  then- 
working  lives  and  conditions  in  the 
workplace,  the  reaction  from  the  ad- 
ministration and  from  most  of  the 
business  community  is  almost  invari- 
ably negative. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  enormous  i-e- 
luctance  and  resistance  to  extending 
the  principles  of  democrac.y  that  we 
value  so  much  in  this  society  to  the 
place  where  most  Americans  spend  the 
bulk  of  their  adult  live.s  the  work- 
place. 

Increasingly,  the  United  States 
stands  alone  in  this  regard.  Through- 
out the  world,  modern  industrial  de- 
mocracies have  recognized  the  need  to 
extend  democracy  to  the  workplace. 

Those  countries  have  long  ago  come 
to  terms  with  the  fact  that  their  work- 
ers are  their  most  important  economic 
resource.  Our  principal  economic  com- 
petitors understand  that,  unless  they 
invest  in  their  human  resources,  unless 
the.v  learn  to  treat  their  workers  as  in- 
telligent, thinking,  men  and  women, 
not  as  interchangeable  cogs  in  plant 
machinery,  they  will  not  be  able  to 
compete  effectively  in  the  world  econ- 
omy and  maintain  high  standards  of 
living  for  their  people. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  an  ex- 
cellent,  bipartisan  report,   'Americas 


Choice,"  coauthored  by  former  Senator 
Brock,  former  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee,  and  Ray 
Marshall,  the  former  Secretary  of 
Labor  under  President  Carter.  This  re- 
port analyzes  what  other  countries,  in- 
cluding our  principal  competitors,  are 
doing  in  terms  of  their  work  force  and 
how  they  value  that  work  force.  Amer- 
ica is  going  to  have  to  compete  inter- 
nationally with  Europe  and  Japan,  and 
there  will  come  a  time  when  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  come  to  understand 
the  difference  in  attitude  between 
America  and  its  principal  competitors 
toward  workers,  their  families,  and  the 
issues  they  care  about^education, 
training,  day  care,  health  care  and  the 
like. 

Those  nations  have  made  the  deci- 
sion to  pay  high  wages  and  compete 
internationally,  and  they  are  doing  it. 
Yet  in  America  we  see  a  continuing  ef- 
fort to  deny  dignity  to  working  men 
and  women,  who  are  the  backbone  of 
this  Nation 

We  have  witnessed  a  massive  increase 
over  the  last  decade  in  the  use  of  per- 
manent replacements  to  crush  strikes, 
break  unions  and  enable  employers  to 
discard  workers  with  years  of  loyal 
service  to  their  employers.  This  tactic 
is  further  evidence  of  the  extremist 
view  of  labor  relations  that  prevails  in 
too  many  corpoiate  board  rooms.  It  is 
part  and  parcel  of  an  economic  crisis 
that  is  leading  this  country  down  the 
low-wage  path  toward  inferior  status  in 
the  global  economy.  And  I  say,  it  is 
time  to  call  a  halt. 

Opponents  claims  that  the  ability  of 
employers  to  hire  permanent  replace- 
ments is  an  important  weapon  against 
unreasonable  demands  by  employees 
and  their  unions.  They  say  that  with- 
out the  discipline  that  the  threat  of 
permanent  replacements  brings  to  the 
collective  bargaining  process,  employ- 
ers would  be  forced  to  yield  to  out- 
rageous wage  demands  that  would 
drive  them  out  of  business  and  hurt  the 
economy. 

But  the  competitive  problems  of  our 
economy  are  not  the  fault  of  our  work- 
ers. When  you  look  at  productivity— 
the  output  of  goods  and  services  per 
person— the  United  States  still  leads 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  American 
worker's  overall  pi-oductivity  is  still  30 
percent  higher  than  his  counterpart  in 
Japan,  and  manufacturing  productivity 
is  28  percent  higher.  Far  from  being 
lazy,  American  workers  are  working 
longer  and  harder  and  more  effectively 
today  than  ever  before. 

The  real  problem  is  that  despite  this 
increased  effort— despite  the  fact  that 
more  Americans  are  working  longer 
hours  -real  wages  are  falling.  In  order 
to  maintain  family  incomes,  in  real 
terms,  at  the  levels  that  prevailed  in 
1970,  Americans  have  had  to  put  more 
of  their  family  members  to  work.  With 
two-wage-earner  families  now  the  norm 
rather    than    the    exception,    average 


middle-class  Americans  have  good  rea- 
son to  wonder  why.  despite  all  the  ef- 
fort, they  still  feel  themselves  falling 
behind. 

Despite  all  the  talk  about  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  a  high-wage, 
high-skills  economy,  too  many  U.S. 
employers  have  committed  themselves 
to  the  low-wage  path.  Rather  than  in- 
creasing their  investments  in  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  their  workers  to 
achieve  productivity  gains.  American 
business  by  and  large  continues  to 
react  to  competitive  pressui^  by  slash- 
ing labor  costs— by  aggressively  oppos- 
ing unionization,  by  moving  production 
to  low-wage  countries,  by  pushing 
technology  design  to  replace  workers 
or  "dumb  down"  work,  and  by  replac- 
ing higher  paid  workers  with  low-wage 
workers,  contingent  workers,  and 
■  part-time  "  workers. 

The  use  of  permanent  replacements 
as  part  of  a  competitive  strategy  based 
on  driving  down  labor  costs  is  not  only 
wrong,  it  is  foolish.  It  sends  the  mes- 
sage to  employees  that  they  are  dispos- 
able assets,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  job  security,  that  their  loyalty  to 
their  employer  will  not  be  rewarded  by 
reciprocal  loyalty  from  their  employer. 
As  a  result,  the  possibilities  for  mean- 
ingful cooperation  are  destroyed. 

A  recent  study  by  two  professors  of 
management  at  Carnegie  Mellon  Uni- 
versity examined  worker-participation 
programs  in  thousands  of  plants  in  the 
machinery  and  metal  working  indus- 
tries in  an  attempt  to  determine  how 
effective  these  plants  have  been  in  im- 
proving efficiency  and  productivity. 
What  they  found  was  that  manage- 
ment-driven worker  participation 
schemes  that  did  not  truly  empower 
workers  were  usually  unsuccessful. 

The  results  of  their  study  showed 
that  non-union  workplaces  with  labor- 
management  problem-solving  commit- 
tees were  significantly  less  efficient 
than  union  workplaces  with  similar 
labor-management  problem-solving 
programs. 

"For  collaborative  problem-solving 
to  succeed,"  they  concluded,  "it  must 
be  possible  for  employees  to  achieve 
outcomes  that  also  empower  them."" 

In  management-initiated  programs 
where  the  employees  did  not  have  true 
independent  representation  through  a 
union,  ""the  narrow  focus  and  limited 
objectives  for  which  these  programs 
were  designed"  did  not  create  the  trust 
and  commitment  that  is  needed  for 
such  efforts  to  succeed. 

We  have  heard  already  today  much 
debate  about  the  compiomise  proposal 
that  Senator  Packwood  is  prepared  to 
offer. 

Yesterday,  and  earlier  today,  oppo- 
nents of  this  bill  repeatedly  argued 
that  if  S.  55  were  enacted  into  law. 
unions  would  have  free  license  to  make 
outrageous  wage  demands  that  could 
not  realistically  be  met— that  without 
the  ability  to  use  permanent  replace- 


ments, firms  would  be  forced  to  capitu- 
late, no  matter  what  the  cost  to  the 
long-term  viability  of  the  firm  and  its 
ability  to  survive  in  today's  competi- 
tive climate. 

The  compromise  proposed  by  Senator 
I'M  K\V(X)D  completely  addresses  that 
concern. 

In  any  strike  which  occurs,  employ- 
ers would  continue  to  have  the  ability 
to  hire  permanent  replacements,  unless 
the  union  were  willing  to  submit  the 
dispute  to  a  third  party— a  separate 
factfinding  board  that  would  evaluate 
the  parties'  bargaining  positions  and 
make  recommendations  for  settlement 
of  the  dispute. 

Under  no  circ  umstance.s  would  em- 
ployers !"■  !  :  <ii  to  aci.:ept  a  union's 
bargaining-'  li'irutnd.  or  even  the  rec- 
ommendation of  this  factfinding  panel. 

The  only  real  limitation  on  the  em- 
ployer"s  ability  to  hire  permanent  le- 
placements  would  occur  if  the  union 
were  willing  to  accept  the  factfinder's 
recommendation,  but  the  employer  was 
not.  This  is  an  entirely  realistic  com- 
promise that  deserves  the  support  of 
the  Senate,  and  I  intend  to  urge  that  it 
be  adopted  at  the  appropriate  time.  In 
the  meantime,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  in- 
voke cloture,  and  end  this  unconscion- 
able filibuster  against  the  rights  and 
needs  of  American  working  men  and 
women. 

Mi-.  METZENH.ATM  .nidie.ssed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  UKKICER  iMs  M!- 
KII..SKI).    The   Senator   from   Ohio   [Mr. 

MKTZKNli.M'M]. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  want  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  for  the  strong  and 
very  supportive  statement  in  connec- 
tion with  this  legislation,  and  all  that 
he  has  done  to  bring  it  to  the  floor  to 
help  us  obtain  passage. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  believe, 
seeks  recognition.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Madam  President,  this  bill.  S.  55,  is 
the  right  bill  at  the  right  time.  It  is 
the  right  time  to  start  saying  that  we 
in  America  are  going  to  stick  by  our 
work  force  and  that  we  are  going  to 
have  the  best  trained,  best  educated, 
best  motivated  work  force  anywhere  in 
the  world.  And  the  way  to  do  that  is 
through  this  legislation  because  this 
bill  will  restore  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple to  our  labor-management  rela- 
tionship, the  right  of  woikers  to  strike 
without  fear  of  having  their  jobs  taken 
by  replacement  workers. 

For  the  past  decade  the  workers" 
right  to  strike  has  been  undermined. 
Deny  workers  the  right  to  strike  and 
you  deny  the  right  to  bargain  for  het- 
tei'  wages  and  better  working  condi- 
tions; you  destroy  the  very  fundamen- 
tal basis  for  labor  in  America,  and  yuu 


destroy  their  motivation  and  their  in- 
centive. 

Where  Is  the  incentive  for  employers 
to  bargain  in  good  faith  if  they  can  just 
replace  everybody  that  disagrees  with 
them?  Without  this  bill,  the  right  to 
strike  is  a  hollow  right  because  there  is 
no  right  to  strike.  Without  the  right  to 
withhold  one's  labor,  the  workers  have 
absolutely  no  bargaining  power  what- 
soever, and  then  they  just  become 
pieces  of  equipment,  pieces  of  machin- 
ery to  be  used  up  and  thrown  out. 

For  nearly  40  years  employers,  de- 
spile  the  Mackay  decision,  refused  to 
resort  to  permanent  replacements. 
When  disagreements  arose,  manage- 
ment relied  on  temporary  replace- 
ments or  supervisory  management 
until  the  strike  was  over,  once  strikes 
were  settled,  they  brought  the  workers 
hack  on. 

rhat  was  before  the  1980's.  before 
companies  like  the  New  York  Daily 
News  and  Frank  Lorenzo's  Eastern 
brought  in  scabs  to  break  the  strikes 
and  break  the  hacks  of  unions.  Many  of 
the  companies  relying  on  this  practice 
were  purchased  in  the  merger  mama  of 
the  past  decade. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  believe  that 
business  did  not  resort  to  permanent 
replacement  workers  in  the  years  after 
the  1938  decision  was  because  there  was 
an  allegiance,  whereby  employers  felt  a 
closer  working  relationship  with  the 
workers.  But  after  the  merger  mania 
people  bought  businesses,  they  had  no 
loyalt.y  to  their  communities,  no  loy- 
alty to  their  companies  and.  most  of 
all,  no  loyalty  to  the  work  force.  Work- 
ers were  treated  as  debits,  thrown  out, 
without  benefits,  without  health  insur- 
ance, without  jobs. 

And  the  mother  of  all  modern  day 
private  sector  strikebreaking  compa- 
nies IS  Phelps  Dodge.  Between  July  and 
September  of  1983  it  permanently  re- 
placed some  2.000  copper  miners,  mill 
and  smelter  workers,  in  Arizona.  For 
the  workers  the  strike  was  about 
wages.  But  for  the  company,  its  goal 
was  the  destruction  of  the  union.  The 
means  to  do  this  was  replacement 
workers.  And  you  do  not  have  to  take 
my  word  for  it.  Listen  to  a  former  ex- 
ecutive of  Phelps  Dodge  who  since  con- 
fessed to  Chicago  attorney  Jonathan 
Rosenblum:  "In  the  end.  it  became 
clear  that  the  only  way  you  could  win 
was  to  kill  the  union."  Who  said  that? 
The  former  executive  was  none  other 
than  William  Seidman.  the  recently  re- 
tired chairman  of  the  FDIC. 

The  workers  lost.  Today.  8  years 
later,  the  steel  workers  local  stands  va- 
cant. And  Phelps  Dodge,  whose  Arizona 
operations  are  now  wholly  union-free, 
became  the  model  for  other  corpora- 
tions bent  on  destroying  its  unions 
during  the  1980"s. 

Greyhound  followed  Phelps  Dodge. 
After  Greyhound  came  Continental 
Airlines  (1983t.  the  Chicago  Tribune 
(1985 1,    the   Hormel    meatpacking  com- 


pany (1985>.  International  Paper  il98Ti. 
Eastern  Airlines  il989i.  Greyhound 
again  (1990 1.  New  York  Daily  News 
(19911.  Holsum  Bread  (1991  i,  and  most 
recently  Caterpillar. 

For  all  the  opponents  of  this  bill  talk 
about  this  bill  tipping  the  balance,  the 
scales  have  been  tipped  over  the  past 
decade,  and  the  statistics  tell  the 
story.  In  1970.  30  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican work  force  was  organized.  Today. 
It's  fallen  to  just  16  percent. 

The  fate  not  just  of  all  workers  but 
of  our  entire  economy  depends  on  orga- 
nized labor,  organized  labor  that  is  well 
motivated  and  well  trained  and  has  a 
stake  in  its  jobs.  We  know  that  because 
labor  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  every 
battle  to  provide  dignity,  and  worth, 
and  opportunit.v  to  all  working  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  say  to  people  wherever  I  go,  when 
they  question  me  about  my  support  for 
labor,  let  me  ask  you  some  questions: 
Do  you  like  Social  Security"  Do  you 
like  Medicare'!'  Do  you  like  minimum 
wage,  the  fact  that  we  have  a  minim.um 
wage  in  this  country?  Do  you  like  the 
fact  that  we  have  laws  providing  for 
safe  workplaces?  How  about  paid  vaca- 
tions, do  you  like  the  idea  that  you 
have  a  paid  vacation  every  year?  How 
about  retirement  programs?  Health 
benefits''  Time-and-a-half  overtime'^  Do 
you  like  the  idea  if  you  work  overtime 
you  get  time-and-a-hair.'  Pretty  good 
idea? 

How  about  the  8-hour  workday?  Do 
you  like  the  8-hour  workday''  If  you 
like  all  those  things,  then  you  had  bet- 
ter thank  organized  labor,  because  it 
was  organized  labor  that  was  in  the 
forefront  of  the  fight  to  bring  these  to 
America. 

I  also  believe  a  strong  argument  can 
be  made  that  our  economic  competi- 
tiveness is  tied  to  the  strength  of  the 
labor  movement.  It  is  no  coincidence 
that  while  organized  labor's  share  of 
the  work  force  dropped  by  half  in 
America,  the  productivity  of  American 
workers  declined  by  a  thii'd. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  while  labor 
was  strong,  from  1960  to  1973,  we  pro- 
duced an  average  of  2.9  percent  more 
every  year  than  the  year  before.  Since 
1973.  as  labor  declined,  our  productivity 
has  dropped  to  less  than  1  percent,  be- 
hind Japan.  Germany.  Great  Britain, 
and  Italy. 

If  we  are  going  to  win  in  the  inter- 
national marketplace,  we  have  to  have 
the  best-trained,  most  productive,  and 
best  motivated  work  force  in  the  world. 
But  we  do  not  have  a  system  like  Ger- 
many has  to  train  our  workers.  We  do 
not  provide  job  training  to  high  school 
graduates  like  they  do  in  Japan. 

The  only  segment  of  the  American 
work  force  that  delivers  world-class  ap- 
prenticeship training  and  vocational 
training  are  labor  unions.  We  get  qual- 
ity craftsmanship  in  return.  Go  com- 
pai'e  a  house  built  by  union  carpenters, 
union  electricians,  union  brick  layers. 
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compare  it  to  a  house  built  by  all  non- 
union workers.  I  have  done  it.  You  can 
see  the  difference.  Houses  built  by 
union  workers  are  well  built,  and  last  a 
lontr  time.  The  nonunion  ones  are  often 
shoddy  And  that  is  a  perfect  metaphor 
for  the  rest  of  our  economy. 

If  we  encourage  the  dismantling  of 
labor  unions.  America  is  going  to  be 
shooting  itself  in  the  foot.  The  choice 
today  is  not  just  about  whether  we  in- 
tend to  save  organized  labor,  it  is 
about  the  future  of  the  American  econ- 
omy, about  quality  work.  If  we  con- 
tinue down  the  low-wage,  low-skill. 
low-productivity  path,  we  are  on  the 
road  to  becoming  a  second-class  econ- 
omy. Without  this  bill,  employers  will 
have  no  incentives  to  pursue  the  high- 
skill,  high-wage  path. 

Lastly,  this  is  not  just  about  an  eco- 
nomic issue.  This  is  not  just  dollars 
and  cents.  It  is  about  human  rights.  It 
is  about  the  rights  of  people,  about  dig- 
nity and  the  worth  of  the  individual.  It 
is  about  caring  about  what  people  are 
and  who  are  they  are.  It  is  about  treat- 
ing people  not  like  pieces  of  equipment 
and  machinery,  but  as  decent  human 
beings  with  families  to  care  for. 

I  will  end  my  remarks  by  telling  a 
story  about  someone  very  close  to  me. 
This  person  worked  for  a  very  small 
manufacturing  company  in  Des  Moines. 
lA;  worked  for  them  for  23  years.  In  his 
first  10  years  there  he  did  not  miss  one 
da.y  of  work  and  was  not  late  once. 

The  owner  of  the  plant  had  a  big  din- 
ner, gave  him  a  gold  watch.  In  23  years 
this  person  received  all  kinds  of  awards 
for  productivit.v. 

The  owner  of  the  plant  got  old.  re- 
tired, sold  the  plant  to  investors.  And 
they  came  in  and  said:  we  know  how  to 
increase  our  profits.  We  will  get  rid  of 
all  the  people  who  have  been  working 
this  long  time,  hire  new  people,  pay 
them  less,  and  skip  town  with  the  prof- 
Its. 

But  there  was  one  problem.  The  plant 
was  unionized.  United  Auto  Workers. 
So  what  they  decided,  they  were  going 
to  bust  the  union.  One  of  the  owners 
openly  bragged,  "Come  down  to  the 
plant  in  Des  Moines,  and  we  will  show 
you  how  "  They  would  not  reach  an 
agrreement.  For  23  years  there  had  been 
no  labor  strife  at  this  plant.  The  owner 
bargained  in  good  faith,  workers, 
signed  a  contract  and  moved  ahead. 

Now  all  of  a  sudden  they  had  labor 
problems.  New  owners  refused  to  bar- 
gain. There  was  a  strike.  The  new  in- 
vestors brought  in  the  scabs,  the  so- 
called  permanent  replacement  workers, 
and  busted  the  union. 

What  I  did  not  tell  you  is  this  person 
I  am  telling  you  about  is  my  brother. 
Frank.  He  put  23  years  of  his  life  in 
there.  23  years. 

The  second  thing  1  did  not  tell  you. 
was  my  brother  is  disabled  That  was  a 
good  thing  about  the  previous  owner  of 
that  plant.  He  hired  disabled  people 
and  gave  them  dignity  and  worth. 


Then  the  new  investors  lame  in.  de- 
cided to  throw  all  the  workers  out. 

There  are  two  things  my  brother  said 
to  me  in  my  life  that  I  will  never  for- 
get, one  when  he  went  away  to  the  deaf 
school.  Iowa  School  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  he  told  me:  'I  may  be  deaf  but 
I  am  not  dumb," 

The  second  thing  he  said  to  me  is 
after  he  lost  his  job  at  Delavan's  he 
said; 

I  feel  like  a  piece  of  machinery  They  used 
me  up.  and  then  ihey  threw  me  out  in  the 
trash.  They  told  me:  "That  is  where  you  be- 
long." 

There  was  a  lot  of  disabled  people 
who  worked  there.  What  was  good 
about  Mr  Delavan.  he  hired  people  to 
work  there.  Paid  them  well  Gave  them 
good  retirement  benefits,  let  them 
have  the  pride  and  dignity. 

But  these  new  investors  said:  ""We 
have  to  bust  the  union."  That  is  ex- 
actly what  they  did. 

My  brother  was  then  54  years  old.  He 
was  not  alone.  There  are  a  lot  of  people 
in  the  same  situation.  A  lot  of  people 
had  families  to  care  for,  worked  there 
all  their  lives. 

That  is  why  I  feel  so  strongly  about 
this  bill.  It  is  not  right.  It  is  not  right 
that  people  like  my  brother  and  other 
workers  in  our  American  society  get 
treated  that  way  It  is  just  not  right 
and  it  is  not  fair.  So  that  is  wh.y  this 
legislation  is  necessary. 

There  are  good  managers  and  there 
are  good  owners  out  there.  Mr.  Delavan 
was  one  of  them.  There  are  people  who 
want  to  do  what  is  right.  But  ever  since 
the  Phelps  Dodge  case,  and  the  on- 
slaught of  the  Reagan  administration 
with  the  traffic  air  controllers  strike. 
we  have  been  on  this  downhill  slide. 

This  bill  is  about  economic  competi- 
tiveness and  whether  we  will  be  com- 
petitive in  the  world  economy  It's 
about  whether  we  will  have  a  well- 
trained,  well-motivated  work  force. 
That  will  onl.v  come  about  if  our  work- 
ers have  pride  and  dignity  in  them- 
selves, and  if  they  feel  that  the  people 
who  run  the  plants  and  own  the  plants 
and  the  managers  resp)ect  them  and  re- 
spect who  they  are  and  give  them  some 
dignity. 

l..astly.  this  bill  is  about  human 
rights.  It  is  about  the  worth  and  value 
of  human  beings  and  their  work  prod- 
uct. It  is  about  whether  or  not  Amer- 
ican workers  are  pieces  of  equipment 
and  pieces  of  machinery  that  can  be  de- 
preciated down,  used  up.  and  thrown 
out  on  the  trash  heap  of  life  We  are 
better  than  that  as  Americans. 

Now  is  the  time  to  stop  this  down- 
ward slide.  That  is  what  is  important 
about  this  legislation. 

I  have  heard  man.v  say  we  cannot 
support  this  for  one  or  another  reason. 
I  daresay  that  any  Senator  on  this 
floor  that  went  through  what  I  went 
through  with  my  brother  would  be  out 
here  voting  for  this  bill.  If  you  see  it  on 
personal  terms  and  you  see  It  up  close. 


and  you  see  what  happen.-  to  people 
who  are  caught  up  in  this  pim  t-.^s  tu 
people  who  exercise  their  freedom  and 
their  rights  under  American  laws  are 
thrown  out  of  their  jobs,  lose  their 
homes,  families,  broken  up.  lose  then- 
dignity,  their  pride.  If  you  were  to  wit- 
ness this  tragedy  like  I  have,  then  you 
would  be  voting  for  this  bill. 

So  I  ask  all  my  tollcagues  on  behalf 
of  my  brother.  Frank,  and  many  more 
like  him  all  over  America,  let  us  re- 
store some  pride  and  dignity  to  our 
American  workers.  Thank  you. 

.Mr   MITCHF-LL   Who  yields  time'' 

.Mr.  MHTZHNHAl'M.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, hew  niii(  h  time  i.s  left'.' 

The  I'RK.siDINO  OFFICKR  The  Sen- 
ator has  '22  minutes  20  seronds. 

.Mr.  .METZHNBAl'M  The  Senator 
from  Utah? 

The  PRESIDI.NG  OFFICKR.  Seven 
minutes. 

Mr.  METZKNHAU.M  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr  WELLSTONE.  Thank  you. 
Mad,im  President 

1  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and 
actually  I  had  a  chance  to  speak  this 
morning.  So  I  will  just  take  a  couple  of 
minutes  to  respond  to  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

I  think  really  what  is  at  stake  here  is 
that  we  have  to  have  some  balance  be- 
tween labor  and  management,  if  we  are 
going  to  do  well  economically.  The 
Mackay  Radio  decision  was  a  difficult 
one  to  figure  out.  The  Supreme  Court 
said,  back  in  the  late  thirties,  that  em- 
ployers could  not  fire  people  for  going 
out  and  striking,  but  they  could  per- 
manently replace  them.  And  that  is  a 
distinction  without  difference  But  we 
lived  with  that  for  a  long  time. 

There  was  a  contract  between  labor 
and  management,  and  we  did  well  with 
that  contract.  And  then  that  contract 
was  torn  up  by  Reagan,  and  during  the 
decade  of  the  1980's,  the  right  to  strike 
has  been  the  right  to  be  replaced. 

Senator  Harkin  spoke  about  his 
brother  Frank,  and  I  cannot  speak 
about  it  in  such  a  personal  way,  but  I 
have  certainly  seen  what  happened  to 
so  many  people.  I  think  what  is  at 
issue  here  toda.y  is  this  vote  is  whether 
or  not  working  people  will  have  the 
right  to  bargain,  whether  working  peo- 
ple have  the  right  to  organize  and  bar- 
gain collectively 

Madam  President.  I  think  the  whole 
future  for  our  country  is  whether  or 
not  we  restore  some  balance,  there  cer- 
tainly IS  not  any  balance  now.  Too 
many  people  have  been  thrown  out  of 
work,  and  the  wages  have  been  de- 
pressed. So  many  people  in  the  work- 
place just  do  not  have  the  bargaining 
power.  We  are  seeing  a  middle  class 
that  IS  just  in  decline 

I  really  believe  that  what  this  piece 
of  legislation  is  all  about  is  to  simply 
make  sure  that  we  eliminate  an  unfair 
labor  practice  which  has  really  under- 


cut the  bargaining  process  in  this 
country  through  the  permanent  re- 
placement of  workers. 

Madam  President,  let  me  be  clear  in 
my  conclusion  that,  for  my  own  self.  I 
do  not  want  to  legitimate  in  any  way. 
shape,  or  form  any  initiative  that  real- 
ly undercuts  working  people  and 
legitimates  permanent  replacement  of 
workers  in  any  way.  I  think  this  bill  is 
.so  important,  because  what  it  does  is  it 
empowers  working  people,  and  it  gives 
them  a  sense  of  empowerment,  and  it 
trivcs  working  people  respect;  and  if  we 
empower  our  work  force  and  we  respect 
our  work  fort:e  and  we  invest  in  our 
work  force  and  we  invest  in  our  busi- 
nesses, then  we  will  do  better  as  a  na- 
tion. 

Senator  H.\KKi.N  is  right  that  unless 
we  pass  this  bill,  we  will  not  do  better. 
I  think  that  is  what  it  is  all  about- 
making  public  policy  that  leads  our 
Nation  forward  m  the  right  direction. 

I  yield  the  rest  of  mv  time. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, we  are  coming  down  to  the  end  of 
the  discussion  and  debate  on  this  bill, 
and  there  have  been  legal  arguments 
made,  including  arguments  having  to 
do  with  international  trade,  and  a  host 
of  other  subjects. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  what  is 
before  us  is  truly  a  moral  question.  The 
question  is:  Do  we  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
think  that  there  ought  to  be  an  orga- 
nized labor  movement  in  this  country, 
or  do  we  think  it  is  right  to  destroy 
that  movement  and  operate  the  coun- 
try's businesses  without  any  organized 
labor  movemenf 

This  country  has  been  a  worldwide 
symbol  of  economic  strength,  and  so- 
cial justice,  and  democracy.  My  ques- 
tion is:  Do  we  not  want  to  preserve  a 
movement  which  affords  workers  the 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  to  negotiate. 
to  bargain  for  belter  health  care,  for 
secure  retirement,  for  a  decent  life  for 
their  families?  Or  do  we  say.  no,  we  do 
not  want  to  do  that.  We  would  rather 
have  employers  able  to  do  whatever 
they  want. 

We  now  let  employers  pay  their  ex- 
ecutives unbelievable  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  salaries,  and  we  now  let  them 
get  all  sorts  of  goodies  and  benefits,  in- 
cluding private  planes  and  vacations 
and  everything  else,  to  the  point  that. 
even  today,  there  are  stockholders 
committees  rising  up  in  anger  at  what 
their  executives  are  doing  for  them- 
selves. 

What  those  executives  have  done  for 
this  country  is  nothing,  compared  to 
what  the  organized  labor  movement  in 
this  country  has  done.  Does  anyone  in 
this  body,  no  matter  how  reactionary, 
no  matter  how  right  wing,  or  what 
their  principles  are.  does  anybody 
argue  or  claim  that  we  would  have  So- 
cial Security  or  Head  Start,  or  safety 
standards  in  the  workplace,  or  unem- 
ployment insurance,  or  minimum 
wages,  or  a  host  of  other  laws  that  are 


on  the  books,  if  there  had  not  been  an 
organized  labor  movement  in  this 
country'.' 

Unions  oftentimes  find  themselves 
fighting  for  benefits  that  they  have  al- 
ready won  for  themselves.  But  they 
stand  steadfast  here  in  the  corridors 
and  back  home,  fighting  for  all  work- 
ers, not  just  for  union  workers.  And 
now  the  effort  is  being  made  across  the 
l.ioard.  across  this  country,  to  destroy 
the  American  organized  labor  move- 
ment. The  union  movement  in  this 
country  has  benefited  every  single 
working  man  and  woman  in  this  coun- 
try, and  many  who  are  not  working  but 
who  have  benefited  by  reason  of  union 
.support  for  legislative  proposals.  And 
that  goes  whether  the  people  benefiting 
were  union  men  or  women  or  nonunion 
men  and  women. 

But  now  emplo.vers  are  saying. 
"Look,  you  workers  worked  20  years 
and  you  worked  30  years  and  you 
worked  40  .years  for  the  com.pany.  but 
you  had  the  audacity  to  disagree  with 
management  as  to  what  your  wages 
should  be.  Out.  get  out  and  stay  out." 

That  was  not  the  way  it  was  before 
Ronald  Reagan  came  into  office.  That 
was  not  the  way  it  was  at  all.  But  what 
happened  when  Ronald  Reagan  came  in 
and  fired  the  PATCO  employees  and 
never  permitted  them  to  return  to 
work,  caused  them  to  pay  a  higher  pen- 
alty than  murderers  and  rapists  and 
arsonists  pay  as  far  as  imprisonment  is 
concerned.  They  were  not  imprisoned; 
they  were  just  rendered  unable  to  do 
their  life's  work.  Many  of  those  PATCO 
employees  had  been  working  there  for 
years.  They  never  had  a  chance  to  get 
their  jobs  back.  That  is  what  is  hap- 
pening now  in  the  American  workplace. 
P^mployers  are  actually  going  out  and 
hiring  striker  replacements  before  the 
strike  has  occurred,  before  the  strike 
has  even  been  threatened. 

You  simply  cannot  take  away  the 
only  meaningful  tool  in  the  hands  of 
working  people  in  this  country  today 
and.  yet.  that  is  what  you  are  prepared 
to  do:  that  is  what  a  minority  of  this 
body  is  prepared  to  do  by  not  permit- 
ting us  to  go  to  a  vote  on  the  bill. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  majority 
of  this  body  is  prepared  to  support  this 
legislation:  whether  or  not  there  are 
three-fifths  is  arguable.  Probably  not 
But  the  fact  is  that,  at  this  moment, 
the  majority  of  this  body  is  prepared  to 
support  the  legislative  proposal,  and 
certainly  with  the  Packwood  amend- 
ment on  it.  more  than  a  bare  majority 
is  suppoi'ted. 

Madam  President,  a  strike  is  never 
undertaken  lightly.  Workers  are  never 
eager  to  forgo  their  wages,  and  walk 
picket  lines,  and  strain  their  families 
financially  and  emotionally.  A  strike 
tears  at  the  fabric  of  friendships,  and 
sometimes  two  brothers  are  on  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  issue.  A  strike 
throws  an  entire  community  into 
chaos. 


What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to 
pass  a  piece  of  legislation  and  make  it 
easier  for  management  and  labor  to 
work  together  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
But,  no.  there  are  some  who  say  it  will 
not  work,  unless  we  have  legislation  on 
the  books  that  makes  it  possible  to 
break  unions,  to  bust  unions,  to  elimi- 
nate strikers,  to  bring  m  replacements. 

Madam  President.  I  just  say  to  you. 
if  this  legislation  goes  down,  some  may 
think  they  have  won  a  victory,  and 
they  may  have  a  temiporary  victory  at 
best.  But  in  the  long  run,  this  country 
and  its  people  will  suffer. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HATCH  addressed  to  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Madam  President,  no 
matter  what  gloss  you  put  on  this,  no 
matter  how  much  you  try  to  make  this 
bill  sound  like  it  is  a  good  bill,  even 
with  the  Packwood  amendment,  what 
you  have  here  is  a  complete  change  in 
basic  American  collective  bargaining 
law:  law  that  has  been  established 
through  all  kinds  of  bitter  confronta- 
tions over  the  last  ,54  .years  ever  since 
the  Mackay  doctrine  camie  forth,  sus- 
tained by  the  Supreme  Court  year  after 
year,  where  the  unions  have  an  abso- 
lute right  to  strike.  Now  they  want  an 
absolute  right  to  win  every  strike. 

I  uphold  the  unions  right  to  strike. 
but  the  offset  to  that  is  the  right  of  the 
business  person  to  save  their  business 
by  hiring  permanent  replacements— an 
option  that  is  very  seldom  used.  No 
business  wants  to  do  that.  But  the 
mere  threat  that  they  can  do  that  of- 
tentimes brings  the  parties  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  where  they  can  put  it  to- 
gether: and.  where  they  cannot,  then 
why  should  the  business  have  to  go 
down  because  the  union  not  only  has 
the  right  to  strike  but  the  business 
would  not  have  a  right  to  hire  perma- 
nent replacements? 

Let  us  be  honest  about  it.  Some  busi- 
nesses would  be  dead  tomorrow  if  they 
had  a  major  strike  and  they  could  not 
hire  permanent  replacements,  espe- 
cially in  the  construction  work.  Other 
businesses,  like  Caterpillar,  could  take 
5  months  of  a  strike.  Even  though  they 
had  offered  $40,000  average  salary  to 
every  blue-collar  worker,  they  could 
take  that  for  5  months.  But  then  they 
finall.v  reached  the  point  where  they 
could  not  take  it  anymore.  They  said 
"Look,  we  want  you  back.  We  want 
good  relations.  We  want  to  do  what  is 
right  here.  But  if  .vou  do  not  come 
back,  we  are  going  to  have  to  perma- 
nently replace  you."  It  was  the  last 
thing  they  could  do.  It  was  their  lever- 
age and.  of  course,  they  came  back. 

Now  you  have  the  Packwood  amend- 
ment which,  if  they  can  ultimately  in- 
voke cloture,  the  Packwood  amend- 
ment would  give  the  unions  the  right 
to  demand  a  special  board,  a  factfind- 
ing board,  to  be  established  withm  7 
days  and  that  within  45  days  then  they 
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will  resolve  the  problem.  The  only 
thing  is  the  amendment  Is  drafted  so 
poorly  that  the  unions  pick  one  of  the 
ai-hilnitors,  manavrement  picks  one  of 
Ihf  arbitrators,  and  it  does  not  tell  you 
who  picks  the  other  one 

The  author  of  the  amendment  said. 
well,  the  two  of  them  ►ret  together  and 
pick-  Well,  what  if  they  cannot'.'  The 
fact  Is.  I  think  the  way  it  is  written  it 
would  have  to  be  picked  by  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
that  is  so.  you  are  KoinK  to  have  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  somethinBr  neither 
side  has  wanted,  and  for  pood  reason.  It 
does  not  work  riwht  And  generally  nei- 
ther side  is  ever  going  to  he  very 
happy  Both  of  them  generally  will  not 
be  happy  and  they  are  going  to  try  to 
split  the  difference,  which  means  the 
unions  are  going  to  come  in  with  out- 
rageous demands  and  business  will 
probably  come  In  with  outrageous  of- 
fers and  there  will  not  be  any  way  of 
splitting  the  diffeienie.  You  are  going 
to  see  a  change  in  collective  bargaining 
relationships  forcvci'  and  ever  in  this 
country 

This  IS  ruiuulous.  Is  not  only  a 
small,  modest  change  in  labor  relations 
law.  This  is  major  wholesale  upheaval 
in  labor  relations  law. 

When  do  we  get  it?  We  got  it  today 
about  2  o'clock.  That  is  after  all  the 
hearings,  the  committee  markup,  ev- 
erybody working  on  it.  and  today  we 
get  this  major  wholesale  change  after 
the  House  passes  the  so-called  striker 
replacement  bill,  we  get  this  major 
wholesale  change  today  which  has  all 
kinds  of  defects  in  it,  and  would  ulti- 
mately ruin  the  system  that  we  have 
today. 

For  instance,  if  organized  labor  de- 
cides to  accept  the  recommendation  of 
the  three,  assuming  you  could  ever  get 
the  three  appointed,  if  they  decide  to 
accept  that,  then  the  business  is  for- 
ever on  that  issue  barred  from  hiring 
permanent  replacements  if  the  busi- 
ness rejects  it.  So  the  business  is  ex- 
torted into  having  to  accept  it  or  los- 
ing the  only  bit  of  leverage  it  has. 

Let  us  say  the  union  does  not  accept 
it,  and  it  has  a  right  to  hire  permanent 
replacement.  The  problem  is  the 
minute  it  does,  the  union  is  going  to 
come  back  in.  once  they  know  the  busi- 
ness is  serious  about  it.  and  they  are 
going  to  say  we  are  going  to  accept  it 
after  all.  Then  the  minute  the.v  accept 
it,  and  the  business  has  not  been  able 
to  hire  the  permanent  replacements, 
then  they  are  going  to  turn  around 
again  and  say.  oh.  but  we  want  another 
board,  examining  board.  Once  we  get 
this  other  examining  board  we  will  go 
through  this  process  again  and  again 
and  again  until  the  business  person 
says.  "My  gosh,  what  hope  is  there  for 
us?  What  are  we  going  to  do?  We  can't 
keep  fighting  this  kind  of  one-sided, 
uneven  balance,  where  there  is  no  even- 
ness, there  is  no  equality. " 

Call  this  the  Workplace  Fairness 
Act?  That  is  the  biggest  joke  In   the 


world.  It  is  the  "One-Way  Street  Act  ' 
One  way  in  favor  of  the  unions.  It  is  a 
one-way  street  act.  It  is  certainly  not  a 
fairness  in  the  workplace  act 

If  you  look  at  the  original  bill  which 
everybody  touted  as  such  a  fair  thing, 
called  the  Workplace  Fairness  Act.  al- 
most everybody  admits  today  it  is  a 
terrible  bill.  Now.  because  they  feel 
they  are  going  to  lose  on  cloture  here 
today— I  do  not  know  whether  they  will 
or  will  not— but  if  they  lose  on  cloture 
today,  they  are  all  of  a  sudden  coming 
in  here  with  a  wholesale  change  in 
labor  relations  law  that  overturns  54 
years,  multiple  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions, and  the  Mackay  doctrine,  which 
has  worked  well  for  54  years. 

Now.  what  is  fair  or  just  about  that? 
And  management  is  just  going  to  have 
to  eat  it.  Well,  that  is  crazy. 

Even  the  people  who  have  come  here 
and  said  they  are  going  to  vote  for  clo- 
ture, like  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia,  even  those  people  say  "I 
do  not  even  agree  with  the  Packwood 
amendment;  it  may  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  "  they  say.  "but  I  do 
not  even  agree  with  that."  Well,  there 
is  good  reason  why  they  should  not.  It 
is  way  out  of  line.  A  wholesale  change 
in  what  happens  to  be  the  most  deli- 
cate balance  in  our  country  that  keeps 
us  from  becoming  like  Europe. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  protections 
against  labor  in  Europe  that  we  do  not 
allow  here.  So  do  not  limit  your  cita- 
tion of  European  Labor  Law  to  only 
their  ban  on  permanent  replacements. 
The  reason  they  do  not  is  there  are  all 
kinds  of  other  protections  that  the 
business  people  have  over  there  that  we 
would  not  permit  here.  This  is  one 
where  in  fairness  we  ought  to  turn  this 
down. 

I  hope  everybody  votes  against  clo- 
ture. I  will  be  happy  if  we  have  the 
et4uivalent  of  41:  I  will  be  pleased  with 
that.  I  call  on  our  colleagues  to  do 
that. 

Thank  vou.  Madam  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  now  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  has  12  remaining  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  My  colleague 
talked  about  this  as  a  one-way  street. 
I  just  have  to  believe  that  somehow  his 
e.vesight  is  not  working  very  well.  Be- 
cause for  40  years  employers  never 
brought  in  striker  replacements  and 
business  prospered  very  well  during 
that  40  years:  employers  got  along  with 
their  employees.  They  bargained  with 
their  unions.  There  were  no  problems. 

Sure,  there  were  differences  at  times. 
But  it  was  only  after  1980.  after  Presi- 
dent Reagan  fired  the  PATCO  employ- 
ees, it  was  only  then  that  the  employ- 
ers got  the  signal  that  that  was  an  ac- 


ceptable mode  of  conduct.  So  they 
started  bringing  in  striker  replace- 
ments, firing  their  present  workers 
and.  as  a  consequence,  it  has  pretty 
much  decimated  the  American  trade 
union  movement.  There  is  no  question 
it  has  made  unions  tremendously  weak 
in  the  face  of  employer  willingness  to 
bring  in  replacements. 

In  the  Phelps  Dodge  strike,  the  em- 
ployer cut  the  wages  of  the  employees 
50  percent.  50  percent.  So  the  employ- 
ees went  out  on  strike  and  the  em- 
ployer brought  in  striker  replacements. 
Does  anybody  in  this  body  really  think 
that  was  fair'' 

Now  we  have  the  Packwood  amend- 
ment, which  I  indicated  I  was  prepared 
to  accept  after  the  cloture  vote.  And  it 
is  again  suggested  that  somehow  this  is 
unbalanced.  How  can  it  possibly  be  un- 
balanced when  each  side  has  one  rep- 
resentative, each  side  has  to  submit 
the  matter  to  indopendpnt  three  mem- 
ber panel.  Does  anyboily  really  suggest 
that  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concil- 
iation Service  is  going  to  appoint 
somebody  that  is  biased  in  favor  of 
labor'' 

That  is  a  part  of  the  administration. 
The  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service  is  a  part  of  the  Bu.sh  atl- 
ministration.  Is  somebody  now  sug- 
gesting that  they  are  going  to  appoint 
people  that  are  favorable  and  sympa- 
thetic to  labor?  Come  on:  who  are  you 
kidding?  This  is  the  kind  of  procedure 
that  is  used  every  day  of  the  week. 
Only  in  other  cases  it  is  voluntary  ar- 
bitration, and  employers  and  emplo.y- 
ees  oftentimes  submit  their  disputes  to 
arbitration. 

This  is  not  that  This  is  a  situation 
where  the  conciliator,  the  mediatoi'. 
can  come  up  with  a  recommendation.  If 
the  recommendation  is  accepted  by  the 
parties,  that  is  it.  But  if  the  union  ac- 
cepts the  recommendations,  but  the 
employer  fails  to  accept  them,  the 
workers  have  the  right  to  go  out  on 
strike  and  they  cannot  be  replaced. 
And  vice  versa,  if  the  union  fails  to  ac- 
cept the  recommendations,  then  the 
employer  can  bring  in  striker  replace- 
ments. 

So  I  say  this  is  a  very  fair  approach. 
It  is  really  a  major  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection with  resp>ect  to  labor-manage- 
ment relations.  But  even  that  does  not 
satisfy  my  colleague. 

Madam  President.  I  think  we  are 
about  ready  to  go  to  the  vote  in  a  cou- 
ple of  minutes.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  see  fit  to  cast  a  vote  to  protect 
working  people  in  this  country,  to  give 
working  people  a  legitimate  right  to 
organize  and  to  bargiiin  collectively. 

It  has  worked  well  in  this  country  for 
a  number  of  .years.  It  is  now  In  trouble 
by  reason  of  striker  replacements.  I 
would  like  to  see  it  get  back  on  the 
trac  k 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  METZENBAU.M  M.i.iam  Presi- 
dent. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OKFICF.H  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  have  any  time  remain- 
ing'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  approximately  5 
minutes. 

Mr  CO.A.TS.  Mr  President.  S.  55  pro- 
po.ses  sweeping  changes  in  our  Nations 
labor  law.  overturning  more  than  50 
years  of  experience  and  case  law.  and 
upsetting  the  fundamental  economic 
balance  Congress  struck  between  labor 
and  management  when  it  passed  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act — Wagner 
Act— in  1935. 

Since  the  .MacKay  decision  in  1938. 
the  threat  of  business  shut  downs  has 
been  tempered  by  the  fact  that  strikers 
may  be  replaced.  The  National  Labor 
Relation  Act  puts  the  players  on  equal 
playing  field,  guaranteeing  employees 
the  right  to  strike  to  enforce  their  bar- 
training  demands,  while  ensuring  em- 
ployers the  ability  in  operate  their 
businesses  as  best  they  can  during  a 
strike.  Current  law  exposes  both  sides 
to  risk.  The  shared  risk  helps  to  drive 
the  collective  bargaining  process  which 
should  be  a  shared  goal  in  labor  nego- 
tiations. 

Proponents  of  this  leirislation  argue 
that  permanent  replacements  inhibit 
strikes  and  the  effectiveness  of  strikes. 
and  thus  interfere  fundamentally  with 
the  right  to  strike.  It  therefore  seems 
to  reason  that  if  permanent  replace- 
ments are  banned,  we  will  be  eliminat- 
ing the  only  disincentive  to  strike,  and 
may  actually  cause  labor  to  look  to 
strikes  as  the  weapon  of  first  choice 
rather  than  of  last  resort.  Clearly  this 
does  not  serve  to  foster  meaningful  ne- 
gotiations or  mutual  compromise.  If 
the  outcome  of  a  strike  is  guaranteed, 
meaningful  bargaining  is  virtually 
eliminated. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Lynn  Maitin 
writes: 

S.  .55  would  promote  lalior  unrest,  disrupt 
the  flow  of  commerce,  expose  our  economy 
to  anticompetitive  effects  of  inflationary 
collective  barRaininc  agreements,  and  ad- 
versely affect  nonstriking  workers,  cus- 
tomers, suppliers,  and  consumers. 

The  problem  facing  labor  and  man- 
agement today  is  not  the  level  playing 
field  in  the  collective  bargaining  proc- 
ess. It  is  the  level  playing  field  that 
will  permit  U.S.  businesses  to  survive 
and  to  meet  the  challenges  of  global 
competition.  If  an  employer  cannot 
meet  those  challenges,  then  the  ques- 
tion of  where  the  balance  of  power  is  in 
an  economic  labor  dispute  is  a  moot 
point.  If  a  business  cannot  compete,  it 
does  not  pay  wages  or  provide  benefits 


or  offer  any  semblance  of  employment 
security. 

Employment  security  should  be  at 
the  heart  of  this  debate.  What  the  bill's 
proponents  fail  to  recognize  is  that 
most  companies  are  far  beyond  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  bill  is  looking  at  the 
same  issue.  Talk  to  the  most  successful 
businesses  in  your  State,  and  .you  will 
find  that  the  hierarchical,  authoritar- 
ian systems  of  the  past  are  being  aban- 
doned and  are  being  replaced  by  team 
concepts  and  total  quality  manage- 
ment. There  is  a  growing  recognition 
that  being  a  world  class  organization 
in  today's  economy  requires  every  em- 
ployee of  a  company  to  take  respon- 
sibility for  the  quality  of  the  product 
which  ultimately  reaches  the  cus- 
tomer. It  requires  that  every  employee 
understand  that  high  productivity  and 
high  quality  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
is  essential  to  competitive  success. 

To  accomplish  this  overriding  goal, 
businesses- managers  and  workers- 
are  coming  to  grips  with  the  fact  that 
the  job  security  of  any  individual 
worker  is  not  tied  to  the  right  to 
strike,  but  to  the  ability  of  his  or  her 
employer  to  adapt  to  an  environment 
characterized  by  constant  change.  And 
the  ability  of  an  employer  to  adapt  is. 
in  turn,  dependent  in  large  measure  on 
how  well  trained  and  skilled  its  work 
force  is. 

S.  55  is  not  a  job  security  bill,  al- 
though its  sponsors  may  want  to  char- 
acterize It  as  such.  Its  passage  would 
destroy,  rather  than  enhance  job  secu- 
rity. It  would  enable  labor  to  shutdown 
permanently  many  small  companies. 
Such  companies  are  financially  unable 
to  cease  production  for  a  long  period  of 
time  and  are  rendered  especiall.v  vul- 
nerable by  S.  55.  Most  press  accounts 
portray  this  situation  as  involving  a 
large,  impersonal,  powerful  company 
and  a  small,  weak  union.  However,  the 
reverse  is  often  reality.  The  company 
is  small  and  struggling  for  economic 
survival,  and  the  union  is  large  and 
powerful  with  many  resources  at  their 
command.  The  loss  of  small  companies 
would  severely  damage  our  national 
economy  and  add  to  our  already  high 
unemployment.  The  pain  created  would 
touch  numerous  individuals,  families. 
and  whole  communities  and  would  un- 
dercut companies  abilit.v  to  compete  in 
the  international  marketplace. 

But  even  if  we  focus  on  the  larger  in- 
dusti'ies  in  the  United  States.  I  fail  to 
see  how  passage  of  this  legislation  is  in 
the  interest  of  labor  or  management.  If 
we  look  at  two  industries — steel  and 
automotive— what  we  see  are  major  re- 
structuring efforts  that  seek  to  create 
cost  controls  that  are  vital  for  their 
long  term  viability.  Yes.  some  workers 
may  lose  their  jobs  and  that  is  tragic, 
but  it  would  be  even  more  tragic  for 
the  Congress  to  take  steps  that  will 
virtually  assure  that  this  painful  proc- 
ess is  rendered  even  more  contentious. 

We  need  legislation  to  keep  Ameri- 
cans working.  However  this  bill  would 


result  in  making  American  products 
far  too  expensive  to  compete  against 
Europe  and  Japan — countries  that  re- 
ject our  entire  collective-bargaining 
system— or  anywhere  else  m  the  world. 
S.  55  would  literall.v  destroy  this  new 
spirit  of  efficiency  in  American  busi- 
ness and  put  us  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage that  would  be  impossible  to 
overcome. 

Current  law  maintains  the  parity 
necessary  to  provide  incentives  for 
both  labor  and  management  to  nego- 
tiate a  settlement  helpful  to  both  par- 
ties and  to  the  national  economy.  S.  55 
disrupts  this  needed  balance  Labor's 
incentive  to  negotiate  is  lessened  by 
the  aw^areness  that  they  can  remain  on 
strike  indefinitely  and  at  some  time  m 
the  future  return  to  a  job  that  by  law- 
must  be  held  open  for  them.  Manage- 
ment would  have  no  choice  but  to  give 
in  to  employee  demands. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  does  this  bill 
threaten  American  competitiveness. 
the  legislation  would  effectively  punish 
those  who  fail  to  join  a  union  or  honor 
a  picket  line.  Workers  in  this  Nation 
are  guaranteed  the  right  to  strike  and 
the  right  not  to  strike.  If  those  who 
choose  to  honor  the  right  not  to  strike 
or  the  right  to  refrain  from  union 
membership  are  penalized  by  being  dis- 
placed by  those  who  choose  to  strike. 
the  right  not  to  strike  is  invalidated. 

This  bill  is  a  solution  in  search  of  a 
problem.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
use  of  permanent  replacements  has  be- 
come widespread  in  the  1980's  Between 
1985  and  1990  only  3  out  of  20  strikes  in- 
volved the  use  of  permanent  replace- 
ments, and  in  these  cases  only  a  small 
number  of  woi'kers  were  actually  re- 
placed. The  hiring  of  permanent  re- 
placements is  not  widespread  and  thus 
does  not  need  to  be  addressed  by  any 
bill. 

Rather  than  create  greater  rifts  be- 
tween labor  and  management,  ways 
must  be  developed  to  increase  the  part- 
nership between  these  two  traditional 
foes.  Each  needs  the  other.  The  well- 
being  of  our  Nation  depends  on  their 
working  as  a  team. 

In  1965.  the  Warren  court  stated: 

The  right  to  bargain  collectively  does  not 
entail  any  right  to  insist  on  one's  position 
free  from  economic  disadvantages.  ♦  *  *  The 
right  to  strike  as  commonly  understood  is 
the  right  to  cease  work— nothing  more. 

S.  55  works  against  the  development 
of  the  needed  cooperation  and  team 
work  by  destroying  the  incentives  to 
create  an  environment  where  bargain- 
ing to  meet  both  sets  of  needs  is  con- 
ducted. 

S.  55  deepens  the  divisions  between 
these  two  groups  who  must  learn  to 
work  in  tandem  in  order  to  meet  the 
new  set  of  demands  created  by  the 
global  economy. 

S.  55  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Workplace 
Fairness  Act  to  protect  the  rights  of 
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Wink  inn  Americans  to  withhold  their 
l.iboi  iluiiriK  a  strike 

As  men  and  women  across  this  Na- 
tion struKKle  to  survive  the  economic 
pressures  of  this  recession,  they  look 
to  each  of  us  to  build  a  stronger  econ- 
oniy  Many  of  us  make  jobs  and  eco- 
nomic growth  our  number  one  priority. 

No  one  should  be  fooled  about  this 
legislation-  S.  55  is  about  jobs.  It  is 
about  quality  jobs  and  the  ability  of 
workers  across  this  Nation  to  effect 
change  in  their  workplaces  -to  im- 
prove their  wages,  health  benefits,  and 
retirement  security. 

Workers  have  few  powerful  tools  at 
their  disposal— collective  bargaining 
and  the  right  to  strike  are  their  fun- 
damental means  of  effecting  change. 
But  these  tools  mean  little  when  an 
employer  can  bring  in  a  permanant  re- 
placement to  take  the  job  of  a  striking 
worker. 

Strikes  rarely  begin  over  workers' 
jobs,  usually  they  are  about  a  contract, 
health  benefits,  or  a  wage  package. 
However,  the  moment  a  permanent  re- 
placement is  hired  the  focus  shifts 
from  negotiations  on  the  issue  of  the 
strike  to  a  contentious  battle  of  wills 
over  the  future  of  each  striking  em- 
ployees' job. 

This  scenario  has  become  all  to  com- 
mon in  the  last  decade.  Since  the  disas- 
trous air  traffic  controllers  strike  in 
1981.  more  and  more  employers,  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  President  Reagan,  have 
hired  permanent  replacement  workers 
during  strikes.  It  has  even  becorrff  rou- 
tine for  employers  to  advertise  foi-  re- 
placement workers  before  a  strike  has 
begun.  The  GAO  reported  that,  in  one- 
third  of  the  strikes  studied,  employers 
threatened  to  use  permanent  replace- 
ment workers  and  hired  them  in  17  per- 
cent of  the  strikes,  replacing  4  percent 
of  all  striking  workers.  The  impact  of 
the  use  of  permanent  replacements  is 
clear— it  was  certainly  not  productive 
in  the  Eastern  Airlines  dispute  or  at 
the  New  York  Daily  News. 

This  legislation  redresses  this  imbal- 
ance. It  would  prohibit  employers  from 
hiring  permanent  replacements  for  em- 
ployees who  are  engaged  in  a  strike 
over  economic  issues.  Additionally,  it 
would  prohibit  employers  from  provid- 
ing preference  to  workers  who  offer  to 
return  to  work  over  those  employees 
who  continue  to  participate  in  the 
labor  dispute. 

I  understand  that  Senator  P.ackwood 
will  propose  an  amendment  to  further 
refine  this  legislation  and  ensure  that 
it  results  in  balanced,  fair,  and  peace- 
ful labor  negotiations.  Before  a  strike 
action,  the  dispute  would  be  submitted 
to  an  unbiased  third  party  who  would 
offer  a  fair  compromise  settlement.  If 
the  employees  agree  to  the  settlement 
but  the  employer  does  not.  then  the 
workers  can  exercise  their  right  to 
strike  and  the  employer  is  prohibited 
from  hiring  permanent  replacements. 
If   it    is    the   employees    who   disagree 


with    the   settlement,    then   they    must 
strike  at  their  own  risk. 

Mr.  President,  the  Packwood  pio- 
posal  does  not  send  ivs  strong  a  message 
as  the  original  bill,  but  it  does  ensure 
fairness  in  the  workplace— the  goal  of 
this  legislation.  Both  employers  and 
workers"  rights  are  clearly  protected 
under  these  provisions  and  I  will  sup- 
port them  when  Senator  PACKWtxjD  of- 
fers his  p;ickage. 

Mr  President,  a  strike  is  a  risky 
proposition  on  both  sides  of  the  picket 
lines.  Employees  forgo  their  salaries 
and  benefits  and  employers  ai-e  denied 
the  labor  of  their  workers.  The  risks  on 
both  sides  provide  the  incentives  which 
keep  the  process  going— permanent 
striker  replacement  workers  eliminate 
the  risk  for  employers  and  throw  the 
system  out  of  balance.  S.  55  restores 
this  balance.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  strong  support  of  this  mo- 
tion for  cloture. 

Mr.  KERREY  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
the  Workplace  Fairness  Act.  This  is  an 
issue  of  simple  fairness  and  equity. 
Under  the  current  collective-bargain- 
ing process,  union  members  who  exer- 
cise their  right  to  strike  are  threat- 
ened by  employer  reprisals,  namely  the 
permanent  replacement  of  their  jobs. 
While  wishing  to  negotiate  in  good 
faith,  workers  recognize  that  they  sim- 
ply do  not  have  the  leverage  to  try  and 
reach  a  mutually  accepted  settlement. 
Moreover,  management  may  force  a 
confrontation  to  discourage  employees 
from  jeopardizing  their  livelihood.  This 
scenario  certainly  does  not  contribute 
to  our  Nai,ions  economic  properity. 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  historical 
and  legal  background  pertinent  to  this 
issue.  PYom  its  outset,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  of  1935  clearly 
demonstrates  that  the  right  to  strike 
is  critical  in  providing  the  balance  that 
makes  the  bargaining  process  work 

The  act  expressly  recognizes  the 
central  importance  of  the  right  to 
strike.  Section  7  establishes  the  em- 
ployees' right  to  engage  in  concerted 
activities  for  mutual  aid  or  protection, 
which  includes  the  right  to  withhold 
labor  when  all  other  means  of  settle- 
ment have  failed.  Section  13  provides 
that  "nothing  in  this  Act  *  *  *  shall  be 
construed  so  as  either  to  interfere  with 
or  impede  or  diminish  in  any  way  the 
right  to  strike." 

The  act  also  expressly  recognizes 
that  for  employee  rights  to  be  mean- 
ingful, employees  must  be  protected 
from  employer-imposed  sanctions  for 
their  exercise  of  these  rights.  Thus  sec- 
tion 8  broadly  prohibits  employers 
from  taking  actions  that  "interfere 
with,  restrain,  or  coerce  employees  in 
the  exercise  of  their  section  7  rights. 
Section  8  goes  on  and  specifically  pro- 
hibits employers  from  "discrimination 
in  regard  to  hire  or  tenure  of  employ- 
ment or  any  term  or  condition  of  em- 
ployment" on  the  basis  of  employee 
union-related  activities. 


The  Supreme  Court  in  the  1938  deci- 
sion of  Mackay  Radio  and  Telegraph 
Co.  versus  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  interpreted  the  NLRAs 
protection  of  workers'  right  to  strike 
as  not  precluding  employers  from  hir- 
ing employees  to  temporarily  or  per- 
manently replace  striking  workers.  If 
the  strike  is  deemed  to  be  for  unfair 
labor  practice  reasons,  the  striking 
workere  are  entitled  to  full  reinstate- 
ment upon  their  offer  to  return  to 
work.  However,  if  the  strike  is  for  eco- 
nomic reasons,  the  employer  must  only 
rehire  striking  workers  when  or  if  va- 
cancies become  available. 

Essentially,  the  Court  held  that 
strikers  generally  have  the  right  of  re- 
instatement at  the  end  of  an  economic 
strike,  but  they  lose  that  right  if  they 
have  been  replaced.  The  Mackay  deci- 
sion has  been  interpreted  to  allow  em- 
ployers covered  by  the  National  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  of  1926  to  replace  strik- 
ing workers  permanently  as  well.  With- 
out the  right  of  reinstatement  at  the 
end  of  an  economic  strike,  employees 
lose  their  bargaining  power  and  thus 
lose  their  effectiveness  as  an  organized 
labor  force. 

Until  the  last  decade,  employers 
found  alternatives  to  the  permanent 
replacement  of  striking  workers.  They 
realized  that  hiring  permanent  replace- 
ments would  destabilize  their  work- 
places, damage  productivity,  and  de- 
stroy the  positive  relationships  with 
employees  and  the  community. 

After  President  Reagan  fired  and  per- 
manently replaced  approximately 
12.000  striking  air  traffic  controllers  in 
1981.  employers  have  significantly  in- 
creased their  use  or  threatened  use  of 
permanent  replacements.  This  practice 
totally  undermines  the  worker's  right 
to  strike  and  the  very  purpose  of  orga- 
nized labor— collective  bargaining. 

Free  choice  is  a  basic  goal  of  our 
labor  law.  The  Mackay  Court  described 
free  choice  as  allowing  employees  to 
freely  exercise  their  right  to  join 
unions,  be  they  good.  bad.  or  indiffer- 
ent members  or  abstain  from  joining 
any  union  without  imperiling  their 
livelihood.  The  same  Court  stated  that 
an  employer  has  a  right  to  protect  and 
continue  his  or  her  business  in  the 
time  of  a  strike.  Currently,  an  employ- 
er's right  to  protect  and  continue  his 
or  her  business  outweighs  the  employ- 
ees' right  of  free  choice.  The  Workplace 
Fairness  Act  achieves  the  needed  bal- 
ance for  the  bargaining  process  to  work 
in  the  best  interests  of  both  labor  and 
management. 

Indeed,  the  bargaining  table  as  we 
know  it  no  longer  exists.  Management 
has  no  incentive  to  bargain.  Instead, 
any  hint  of  labor  unrest  allows  man- 
agement to  be  unyielding  during  the 
negotiation  process  and  precludes  a 
close  examination  of  the  disputed  is- 
sues. Current  labor  law  fortifies  man- 
agement's position,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence,   the   strike    threat    is   often 
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-•vi.-rcrated.  m  fear  that  these  jobs  will 
t.t'  permanently  replaced.  Clearly  the 
balance  has  tipped  m  management's 
favor. 

Regrettably,  this  tool  works  even 
more  effectively  during  a  recession. 
Economic  hardships  coupled  with  the 
lack  of  jobs  compel  individuals  to  seek 
any  available  employment  oppor- 
tunity. Employers  acknowledge  that 
this  climate  is  conducive  to  the  hiring 
of  permanent  replacements  if  such  a 
situation  arises.  Permanent  replace- 
ments then  pit  workers  against  one  an- 
other and  add  to  an  already  bitter  and 
acrimonious  situation.  As  a  result, 
should  unions  contemplate  a  strike, 
management  can  dictate  the  outcome 
of  the  negotiation  by  depriving  the 
workers  of  a  strike  weapon. 

Our  country's  greatest  goal  is  to  en- 
hance and  strengthen  America's  com- 
petitiveness. Protecting  our  workers 
contributes  to  this  end.  To  increa.'^p 
productivity,  we  must  ensure  that 
.American  workers  are  not  relegated  to 
inferior  positions  that  fail  to  demand 
lespect  from  our  global  competitors.  If 
we  do  not  preserve  a  fair  balance  of 
power,  we  jeopardize  our  efforts  to 
achieve  industrial  strength.  Our  work- 
ers are  the  backbone  of  this  Nation, 
and  they  deserve  the  right  to  strike 
without  being  discharged. 

The  doctrine  of  permanent  replace- 
ments has  eroded  essential  manage- 
ment and  labor  cooperation.  How  can 
we  improve  our  labor  force  and  the 
quality  of  our  products  if  Government 
obstructs  worker;:  from  acting  m  then- 
own  best  interests?  By  imposing  these 
barriers  to  frustrate  a  worker's  statu- 
tory right  to  strike,  we  fail  to  legiti- 
mize the  dignity  of  our  work  force. 
Thus,  a  vote  against  this  bill  is  coun- 
teractive to  our  country's  imperatives. 

Ideally,  strikes  would  not  occur. 
They  cause  disruptions  in  business  and 
workers  without  paychecks.  Both  sides 
suffer.  Strikes  destroy  communities 
and  families.  That  is  why  strikes  are  a 
rarity  and  only  used  as  a  last  resort. 
Workers  value  their  employment  and 
have  no  intention  of  crippling  their 
employer.  On  the  contrary,  they  often 
feel  a  personal  responsibility  to  im- 
prove their  work  force  because  they  are 
proud  to  be  a  part  of  it.  Consecjuenlly, 
workers  may  respond  to  their  dis- 
appointment of  the  company's  conces- 
sions by  determining  that  they  have  no 
recourse  except  to  strike.  Such  a  deci- 
sion, however,  does  not  suggest  dis- 
loyalty to  one's  job. 

The  absence  of  permanent  replace- 
ments will  not  proliferate  strikes  and 
impair  the  operation  of  companies. 
Rather,  it  will  foster  collective  action 
by  both  manatrement  and  labor  and 
press  for  a  .>~tionger  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  sides.  Both  management 
and  labor  will  again  be  equally  pro- 
tected by  labor  laws  thereby  pressuring 
both  sides  to  settle  disagreements  as 
quickly    as    possible.    Establishing    a 


level  playmg  field  providing  workers 
with  the  same  rights  they  enjoyed 
prior  to  the  Mackay  decision  should  be 
a  priority  for  our  economic  interests.  If 
the  permanent  replacement  of  workers 
is  prohibited,  we  will  witness  fewer 
strikes  and  a  healthier  work  environ- 
ment. By  creating  a  fairer  employment 
environment,  the  Workplace  Fairness 
A(.t  will  strengthen,  not  weaken,  our 
Nation's  ability  to  compete  in  the  glob- 
al economy. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  truly  astounding,  a.s  the  country  is 
emerging  from  an  economic  recession. 
as  communities  struggle  to  recover 
from  plant  layoffs  and  closings,  as 
workers  fight  to  hang  onto  their  jobs, 
as  unemployed  Americans  strive  to 
find  jobs,  as  business  fights  to  sta.v  in 
business,  what  is  the  U.S.  Senate 
doing'' 

Debating  whether  to  throw  Miracle 
Gro  on  labor-management  strife  in  the 
form  of  S,  55,  the  so-called  Workplace 
Fairness  Act. 

Brilliant. 

For  50  years,  the  Supreme  Court's 
Mackay  decision  has  provided  balance 
in  labor-management  negotiations. 
Currently,  workers  are  protected  from 
being  permanently  replaced  in  the 
event  of  an  unfair  labor  practice  strike. 
Employers  may  temporarily  replace 
workers  in  these  instances  but  must, 
when  the  strike  is  over,  return  strikers 
to  their  jobs. 

However,  in  the  event  of  an  economic 
strike  in  which  union  members  exer- 
cise their  right  to  strike  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  more  lucrative  package,  under 
Mackay  employers  have  the  right  to 
say:  ""No.  sorry,  can't  afford  it" — re- 
turn to  your  job  or  you  will  be  perma- 
nently replaced.  Employers  only  rarely 
have  exercised  their  right,  but  it  is  an 
essential  component  in  labor-manage- 
ment negotiation. 

The  fact  is  that  in  any  labor-manage- 
ment negotiation,  a  union's  ultimate 
leverage  is  the  frightening  specter  of  a 
crippling  strike  that  forces  the  com- 
pany either  into  bankruptcy  or  a  set- 
tlement. Conversely,  a  company's  le- 
verage is  the  specter  of  strikers  being 
permanently  replaced. 

Mutually  assured  destruction,  in  a 
sense. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  labor- 
management  climate  isn't  always  pret- 
ty, but  it  is  fair.  Free  enterprise  is  not 
risk-free,  but  it  is  the  fairest  system  I 
know  of. 

S.  55,  the  Workplace  Fairness  Act— a 
misnomer  I  might  add— would  turn 
fairness  on  its  head.  Unions  could  call 
strikes  -with  no  fear  of  losing  jobs  in 
the  process,  unless  of  course  the  com- 
pany goes  out  of  business.  But  at  least 
workers  would  not  have  been  replaced. 
Fair,  right?  Wrong, 

In  might  seem  fair  to  union  mem- 
bers, on  the  surface.  Where  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  fairness  in  this  for  business 
owners,   stockholders,   managers,   non- 


union members,  and  the  legions  who 
are  affected  when  one  industry  suffers 
from  strikes'' 

Let  me  give  an  example.  The  .■Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation  oppose  S. 
55.  You  might  ask  why  is  this  group  so 
concerned  about  this  bill''  Because.  Mr- 
President,  its  4  million  farm  and  ranch 
families  depend  on  transportation  and 
processing — two  heavily  unionized  in- 
dustries—to get  their  commodities  to 
market. 

What  happens  if  American  farmers 
and  ranchers  can't  get  their  commod- 
ities to  markef  Well.  Senators  are 
going  to  hear  from  a  lot  of  constituents 
who  went  to  the  grocery  store  and 
found  it  looking  a  lot  like  the  Soviet 
Union.  Bare  cupboards.  Astronomical 
prices. 

That  is  illustrative  of  the  reverbera- 
tions that  major  strikes  can  cause 
throughout  this  country. 

And  what  about  union  menibers— the 
very  people  this  bill  purports  to  pro- 
tect? Protect  from  what?  Perhaps 
under  S.  55  they  would  not  suffer  the 
indignity  or  fear  of  being  permanently 
replaced— rather  a  rare  occurrence,  by 
the  way,  according  to  a  G.'\0  study  re- 
quested by  supporters  of  the  bill.  How 
about  the  terror  of  being  permanently 
unemployed? 

What  a  consolation.  Instead  of  losing 
your  job  by  being  replaced,  you  have 
the  privilege  of  losing  your  job  when 
the  company  goes  under. 

To  subject  businesses  to  crippling 
strikes  hardly  enhances  competitive- 
ness or  employment  prospects  in  the 
United  .States.  It  could,  inadvertently, 
help  make  EC  1992  a  giant  success. 

Europe  would  be  very  grateful;  the 
most  generous  thing  the  United  States 
has  done  for  them  since  the  Marshall 
plan. 

Mr.  President.  S.  55  is  irrational,  un- 
less one  owes  big  labor  a  vote.  This 
may  be  the  biggest  quid  pro  quo  in  the 
history  of  Congress. 

Big  labor  bosses  have  made  no  secret 
that  S.  55  is  their  No.  1  priority.  It  is  a 
relatively  new  initiative,  but  it  cer- 
tainly has  taken  the  place  by  storm. 

Coincidentally.  labor  PAC  money  and 
labor  soft  money  has  also  taken  this 
place  by  storm. 

The  Teamsters  Union,  never  a  slouch 
in  elections,  is  numero  uno  on  the  P.^C 
list  for  this  election  cycle.  PAC  con- 
tributions of  SI. 4  million  just  since  last 
January— up  55  percent  over  the  same 
period  in  the  1990  election  cycle. 

Let's  look  at  some  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  congressional  PAC-10  and 
how  they  are  affected  by  this  legisla- 
tion: 

No.  2.  Trial  lawyers— they  must  be 
salivating  at  the  prospects  of  lucrative 
litigation  under  this  and  other  fairness 
bills. 

No.  3.  American  Federation  of  State. 
County  &  Municipal  Employees. 

No.  5.  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers. 
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No  7  international  Association  oi 
Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers. 

No.  10.  United  Auto  Woi-iters. 

What  a  surprise:  nearly  half  of  the 
PAC  10  are  labor  unions- all  of  these 
labor  unions  want  this  bill  passed.  The 
total  for  all  labor  PAC  contributions  to 
Democrats  in  1990;  530  million.  To  date 
this  cycle:  $15  million.  Just  to  Demo- 
crats. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  all  know.  Labor 
PAC  money  is  only  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg. Labor  soft  money  tells  the  real 
story.  Labor  soft  money  underwrites 
labor  PAC's.  Labor  soft  money  runs 
phone  banks.  Labor  soft  money  reK- 
isters  select  people  to  vote.  Labor  soft 
money  buses  these  select  people  to  the 
polls.  Labor  soft  money  will  see  to  it 
that  every  union  member  in  America 
reads  about  how  unfair  Republicans  are 
for  opposini?  this  fairness  bill. 

As  the  National  Journal  noted  this 
year,  in  an  article  reporting  on  big  la- 
bor's involvement  in  the  Democratic 
Presidential  nominating  process: 

Typically  of  much  RreHter  value  (than  PAC 
contribulions)  lo  the  candidates  are  the  ex- 
perienced volunteers  that  unions  tan  provide 
lo  run  phone  banks  and  perform  other  nuts- 
and-bolts  orKanizational  chores.  The  unions 
can.  and  do.  spend  millions  of  dollars  from 
their  treasuries  encouraKinK  their  own  mem- 
bers to  support  a  union-endorsed  candidate 
These  so-called  communication  costs  are  ex- 
empt from  federal  limits  on  contributions  to 
presidential  candidates  The  unions  can  also 
run  voter  rcKlstrailon  drives  amonx  their 
members. 

Mr.  Pi'esident.  that  may  explain  why 
Bill  Clinton -longtime  Governor  of  a 
right-to-work  State— has  found  old- 
time  labor  leligion  as  a  Presidential 
candidate  and  supports  the  striker  re- 
placement bill. 

That  is  also  why  the  Democrats  cam- 
paign finance  reform  bill  was  conspicu- 
ously silent  on  the  issue  of  labor  soft 
money.  That  is  why  every  time  Repub- 
licans offer  an  amendment  to  shed  a 
little  light  on  labor  union  soft  money, 
it  is  resoundly  defeated  on  a  party-line 
vote. 

Nevertheless,  I  intend  to  offer  the 
Senate  yet  another  opportunity  to 
come  clean  on  the  issue  of  labor  soft 
money  and  will  put  forth  an  amend- 
ment to  that  effect.  As  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  Senator  Dole. 
has  elotiuently  observed,  this  process 
needs  a  little  legislative  Lysol. 

I  also  will  offei-  an  amendment  to  Ijan 
PAC  contributions  by  labor  unions, 
corporations,  or  any  special  interest 
organization.  No  more  PAC- 10:  no  more 
PAC's.  at  all. 

Two  years  ago.  Democrats  ciied 
uncle  and  finally  adopted  as  part  of 
their  campaign  finance  leform  bill,  the 
Republican  proposal  to  unilaterally 
ban  PAC  contributions.  But,  when  the 
Democrats"  bill  come  back  from  con- 
ference a  couple  months  ago,  the  PAC- 
ban  provision  had  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared. 

If  cloture  is  not  invoked.  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  resurrect  the  PAC- 


ticiii  C'crt.iiniy.  niy  < oUc.igue.s  who  .sup- 
port this  bill  would  like  to  dispel  any 
notion  of  a  quid  pro  quo  in  the  future. 
My  amendment  would  restore  some 
measure  of  credibility  on  that  score. 

Mr.  President,  if  big  business  staged 
a  political  blitzkrieg  on  this  scale,  to 
provide  massive  funding  behind  a  sin- 
gle legislative  issue,  say.  repeal  Davis- 
Bacon.  Common  Cause  would  be  beat- 
ing on  the  P'EC's  doors  screaming  for 
action  Heck,  they  might  even  call  for 
an  independent  counsel. 

How  is  it.  with  all  the  pressing  issues 
facing  this  country.  S.  55  floats  to  the 
top  of  the  congressional  agenda"'  Not 
the  national  agenda  mind  you.  the  con- 
gressional agenda. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  are  just 
throwing  big  labor  a  bone  with  this  clo- 
ture vote- 
Mr.  President.  I  will  close  with  some 
advice  to  supporters  of  this  bill:  Be 
careful  what  you  wish  for.  you  might 
get  it. 

N.ATIONAL  iNSTtTlTE  FOR 

I..\BOR  Rki.ations  Research. 

Spring fitld.  VA. 

In  1976.  Victor  Rlescl.  noted  labor  col- 
umnist and  expert,  estimated  that  the 
amount  of  ■In-klnd  ■  union  pc)litical  .spend- 
ing was  $100  million  '  This  was  ten  times  the 
reported  amount  of  SIO  million  Kiven  to  fed- 
eral candidates.  Also,  in  1978.  Ralph  de 
Toledano  wrote  that  labor  experts  estimate 
that  union  •in-kind"  spendInK  was  8  to  10 
times  the  reported  amount  of  contributions 
to  candidates.*'  Based  on  these  formulas  and 
an  expenditure  of  $34  7  million  to  federal 
candidates  in  the  198d  90  election  cycle,  we 
can  then  say  that  organized  labor  spent  $347 
million  on  ••in-kmd"  contributions  During 
the  I98»rX)  election  cycle,  labor  PACS  re- 
ceived $889  million  and  disbursed  $84  6  mil- 
lion.' Congressional  Quarterly.  .March  31. 
1990  states  that  'Experts  estimate  that  a 
union  or  company  spends  a  minimum  of  50 
cents  for  every  $1  the  PAC  raises."' 

The  $347  million  per  election  cycle  for  "in- 
kind  "  expenditures  does  not  appear  to  be  an 
unreasonable  estimate  when  one  look?  at  the 
reported  examples  included  below: 

"Labor  put  up  seed  money  to  start 
Wofford's  campaign  for  the  Senate.  The 
steelworkers  put  52  union  people  to  work  full 
time  for  him.  and  they  were  joined  by  activ- 
ists from  other  unions  "  Los  Angeles  Times. 
Nov   12.  1991.  Harry  Bernstein  Column 

■Some  45  unions.  Including  auto,  steel,  and 
communications  workers,  teachers  and  let- 
ter carriers,  contributed  over  half  of  $5  mil- 
lion raised  for  the  Democrats'  five-year 
"project  500."  and  unions  give  us  the  bodies' 
for  polling  and  research,  a  party  spokesman 
says'  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  25. 
1990. 

"The  stewards  have  received  training  and 
each  is  responsible  for  contacting  20  to  30  co- 
workers. In  addition,  lAM  plans  to  distribute 
some  3  million  pieces  of  literature  to  its 
850,000  members  during  the  last  two  weeks  of 
the  campaign."  Daily  Labor  Report,  No.  214. 
Nov.  4.  1988 

"As  in  the  earlier  October  12  Leaflet  Day. 
many  of  the  memlH>rs  of  the  AFL  CIO  Execu- 
tive Council  and  other  top  union  officers  will 


'Thi"    CommrrLinl    .\ppfiil.    Mt-mphis,    Ti-nrifss-^c. 
Sept    S.  1976.  Victor  Klosoi  column 
-'.National  Kovirw,  Auk   4.  1978 
'Fcilornl  eixcllon  CommlMion,  Wiuhlnginn  DC 


i>e  out  at  Jobsites  to  lead  i.ie  fiiort  Council 
members  Involved  in  the  election  campaign 
have  been  asked  by  AKL-CIO  President  Lane 
Kirkland  to  take  a  direct  role  in  "battle- 
ground states  "  where  they  have  suljstantial 
membership  "  Dubuque  Leader.  Nov  4.  1988 
"John  Thomas  of  the  Ohio  .\FL  CIO  s  Co- 
lumbus staff  said  his  organization  will  spend 
between  $50,000  and  $70,000  for  phone  banks 
.  .  "'.  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  May  5.  1984 
"As  of  October  1.  no  less  than  60  Inter- 
national staff  and  council  staff  members 
were  assigned  to  work  full-time  in  56  cam- 
paigns for  US  Representative.  One  hundred 
and  fourteen  AKSCME  phone  banks,  an  ag- 
gregate of  1,500  phones,  were  generating 
more  than  one  million  calls  per  week."  Pub- 
lic Employee,  June,  1984. 

"The  unions  in  the  AFL-CIO  have  mounted 
an  impressive  state  effort  In  Alabama.  With 
16  phone  banks  across  the  state,  the  unions 
have  107  paid  workers  making  thousands  of 
calls  to  Identify  Mr  Mondale's  labor  sup- 
porters and  turn  them  out  at  the  polls."  The 
New  York  Times.  March  9.  1984. 

The  national  union  (NEAi  is  preparing 
packages  of  statistics  and  talking  points  for 
state  and  local  officials  and  Is  distributing  to 
its  1.400  locals  about  500  copies  of  a  six- 
minute  videotape  in  which  Mondale  tells 
how  teachers  can  help  him  "  National  Jour- 
nal. Sept.  29.  1984. 

"Jerry  V  Clark.  AFSCME  s  political  direc- 
tor, said  the  union's  national  office  had  as- 
signed about  a  dozen  of  its  staff  to  work  in 
15  targeted   states  "   National   Journal. 

Sept   29.  1984 

"With  the  distribution  of  these  manuals, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  began 
training  almost  its  entire  field  staff  of  pro- 
fessional union  organizers  to  operate  as  po- 
litical organizers  In  behalf  of  former  Vice 
President  Walter  F.  Mondales  Presidential 
campaign  ■  The  New  York  Times,  Nov.  8, 
1984 

Murray  Seegar,  the  AFL  CIOs  information 
director  said  in  the  National  Journal.  March 
15,  1986  that  the  "latwr  federation  has  no  es- 
timate of  Its  own  .if  you  have  a  tele- 
phone bank,  all  done  by  volunteers,  say.  25 
people  calling  for  four  hours,  how  much  is  it 
worth''  Is  it  the  minimum  wage.  Is  It  what 
they  would  be  earning  if  they  were  stringing 
electrical  cable  somewhere  .  .  .  ?  There  is  no 
way  to  value  it'."' 

However,  a  summary  of  the  LM  2  and  LM- 
3  forms  for  the  rept^rting  year  1987  indicates, 
that  labor  unions  have  an  annual  expendi- 
ture of  $2.4  billion  per  year  on  union  salaries 
and  'oenefits.  This  is  equal  to  $9  1  million  per 
working  day  If  only  one-third  of  these  staff 
salaries  i$3  mil  i  spent  90  days  working  for 
candidates  during  an  election  cycle,  we 
would  have  an  "in-klnd""  expenditure  of  $270 
million,  and  this  is  most  likely  a  conserv- 
ative estimate 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mi.  President.  1 
rise  today  to  express  my  opposition  to 
the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  on  S.  55. 
We  should  not  limit  debate  on  an  issue 
that  has  such  far-ieaching  implications 
for  .American  workers,  business,  and 
consumers. 

Unfortunately,  this  issue  has  been 
mischaracterized  as  a  vote  on  the  con- 
tinued existence  and  viability  of  orga- 
nized labor  in  the  United  States— that 
somehow  the  right  of  union  members 
to  strike  is  threatened.  While  that  in- 
flammatory characterization  may  draw 
attention  to  this  issue,  it  is  not  an  ac- 
curate representation  of  the  facts. 
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ECO.NOMIC  VERSUS  t'NFAlR  LABOR  PRACTICE 
STRIKE.S 

Contrary  lo  some  of  the  rhPtoiic  wc 
have  heard  in  this  debate.  S.  5.5  docs 
not  involve  all  strikes.  Under  current 
law  It  is  illegal  to  hire  permanent  re- 
placement workeib  in  cases  of  laboi" 
disputes  based  on  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices. The  issue  today  only  involves 
labor  disputes  centered  on  economic 
matters.  According  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  employers  cannot 
hire  permanent  replacements  in  strikes 
tia.sed  on  an  employer's  unfair  labor 
practices,  such  as  a  refusal  to  bargain 
"!■  firing  an  employee  because  of  his  or 
her  union  activity.  In  an  unfair  labor 
practice  strike,  an  employer  is  re- 
quired to  reinstate  workers  to  their 
former  positions  and  may  also  he  liable 
for  back  pay. 

The  act  does  howevei',  permit  an  em- 
ployer to  hire  replacement  workers  if 
the  strike  is  based  on  purely  economic 
leasons.  The  hiring  of  replacement 
workers  in  these  cases  is  legitimate,  as 
set  forth  in  the  Supreme  Court's  1938 
decisions  in  NLHH  versus  Mackay 
liadio  &  Telegraph  Co.  Under  .Mackay. 
those  workers  who  have  been  I'eplaccd 
have  a  right  to  reinstatement  as  jobs 
become  available. 

It  is  important  that  the  right  of  em- 
ployees to  strike  be  balanced  with  an 
employer's  right  to  operate  a  business. 
In  1983  the  Supreme  Court  in  Belknap 
versus  Hale  recognized  that  'the  very 
purpose  of  enabling  an  employer  to 
offer  permanent  employment  to  re- 
placements is  to  permit  the  employer 
to  keep  his  business  I'unning  during  the 
strike."  S.  55  would  eliminate  this  im- 
portant distinction,  prohibiting  the  use 
of  permanent  replacements  whether 
the  dispute  concerns  an  unfair  labor 
practice  or  a  purely  economic  issue. 

S.  hi  is  ANTI-WORKER 

My  reason  for  opposing  S.  55  is  not  to 
deny  jobs  to  American  workers.  This  is 
not  an  attempt  to  prevent  Americans 
from  providing  for  their  families.  Mr. 
President.  I  oppose  S.  55  because  I  be- 
lieve its  passage  would  hurt  American 
workers.  Its  detrimental  impact  on 
.-American  business  would  only  serve  to 
hurt  U.S.  competitiveness  in  the  global 
marketplace,  and  could  force  the  clo- 
sure of  U.S.  businesses.  It  could  drive 
businesses  overseas,  where  companies 
could  operate  free  from  the  strictures 
of  U.S.  law.  Companies  which  manufac- 
ture and  import  goods  from  the  outside 
the  U.S.  will  not  bear  the  costs  of 
striker  replacement  legislation.  Pas- 
sage of  S.  55  will  hamper  U.S.  competi- 
tiveness, cost  American  jobs,  and  slow 
future  jobs  creation.  This  is  something 
1  cannot  support. 

Opponents  of  S.  55  are  not  conspira- 
tors attempting  to  eliminate  the  right 
to  strike.  I  believe  most  of  my  col- 
leagues would  agree  that  the  strike 
weapon  is  an  important  tool  lo  be  used 
to  level  the  playing  field  and  pi'ovide 
needed  balance  in  the  bargaining  power 


between  employer  and  employee. 
Strikes  have  been  used  very  effectively 
over  the  years  by  organized  labor  to 
make  important  strides  in  the  working 
conditions  of  Americans.  Those  who 
oppose  .S.  55  do  not  seek  to  diminish 
those  accomplishments.  Flather.  we 
want  to  continue  to  preserve  the  deli- 
cate balance  in  labor-management  re- 
lations. S.  55  is  designed  to  distort  that 
balance,  giving  labor  an  unfair  advan- 
tage at  the  bargaining  table  that  was 
not  envisioned  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

Kin'V  'iK.AK.-^  iir   ;,.ABOK  !..^W 

S.  55  would  overturn  more  than  50 
years  of  well-established  principles  of 
labor  law  and  may  actually  cause  sig- 
nificant harm  to  the  working  men  and 
women  in  this  country  and  our  econ- 
omy. If  enacted.  S.  55  would  change 
longstanding  labor  policy  by  substan- 
tially altering  the  balance  in  labor  re- 
lations that  has  been  part  of  this  coun- 
try's legal  fi'amework  and  has  given  us 
a  collective  bargaining  system  that 
works. 

Employees  have  the  right  to  strike 
under  current  law— the  ultimate  collec- 
tive bargaining  weapon  that  unions  can 
bring  to  bear  on  an  employer's  busi- 
ness. What  proponents  of  S.  55  are  now 
seeking  is  not  protection  of  the  right 
to  strike,  but  the  ability  to  force  em- 
ployers to  accede  to  union  demands  at 
the  bargaining  table.  Overturning  the 
Mackay  doctrine  threatens  to  change 
the  collective  bargaining  process  in  a 
way  that  would  give  unions  control 
over  the  terms  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, free  from  the  market  forces 
of  supply  and  demand. 

Proponents  argue  that  S.  55  is  needed 
to  restore  the  balance  in  collective  bar- 
gaining and  to  protect  the  rights  of 
workers.  In  fact,  this  bill  would  have 
the  opposite  effect.  It  would  signifi- 
cantly tilt  the  balance  in  favor  of  orga- 
nized labor  by  limiting  the  ability  of 
employers  to  operate  during  a  strike 
and  by  favoring  striking  employees 
over  those  who  choose  to  exercise  their 
statutory  right  not  to  strike. 

By  opposing  this  bill  I  am  trying  to 
protect  and  preserve  fairness  in  the 
workplace.  We  must  maintain  jobs  for 
American  workers,  to  allow  U.S.  com- 
panies to  be  competitive  in  world  mar- 
kets, and  to  provide  goods  and  services 
to  consumers  at  affordable  pi'ices.  In 
contrast,  this  bill  enhances  the  Inter- 
ests of  one  group  under  the  law  at  the 
expense  of  American  businesses,  work- 
ers and  consumers. 

NKG.^TIVK  :Mi>.ACT  0.\  ^V(iKK^:K^ 

While  I  appreciate  the  appeal  of  this 
issue  to  the  rank  and  file.  I  believe  the 
leadership  of  the  national  unions  do 
their  members  a  disservice  by  making 
this  a  litmus  test  for  union  solidarity 
without  fully  disclosing  the  downsides 
of  the  legislation.  Disproportionately 
increasing  the  power  of  the  strike 
weapon  will  force  many  businesses  to 
close,     unable     to     weather     extended 


strikes  witho'jt  the  employees  needed 
to  maintain  operations.  The  bill  will 
not  ensure  that  these  em.ployers  will 
accede  to  unions  demands,  since  often 
a  company's  refusal  to  accept  union's 
offer  is  dictated  by  the  need  to  reduce 
costs  to  operate  more  efficiently  and 
competitively  m  an  increasingly  de- 
manding marketplace. 

In  addition.  .S.  55  will  also  have  the 
negative  impact  of  inducing  employers 
that  may  have  used  union  labor  to 
choose  to  operate  with  non-union  em- 
ployees. This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
construction  industry,  where  extended 
strike  activity  can  shut  down  an  entire 
project,  affecting  a  multitude  of  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors.  Due  to  the 
unique  nature  of  the  construction  in- 
dustry, with  multiemployer  job  sites, 
transient  workforces  and  strict  con- 
struction deadlines,  the  adverse  impact 
of  S.  55  on  an  already  weakened  indus- 
try could  be  severe.  The  costs  of  ex- 
tended labor  disputes  to  owners,  con- 
tractors, subcontractors,  suppliers,  em- 
ployees and  consumers  would  be  enor- 
mous. This  is  especially  true  in  my 
own  State  of  Alaska,  where  weather 
conditions  make  for  a  shortened  con- 
struction season. 

IMi-ACT  ON  ALASKA 

As  with  all  of  the  votes  I  cast  in  this 
body.  I  must  consider  the  impact  of  S. 
55  on  my  home  State  of  Alaska.  Ac- 
coi'ding  to  the  executive  director  of  the 
AFL-CIO  for  Alaska.  S.  55  does  not  af- 
fect my  State,  where  the  number  of 
strikes  is  minimal.  On  issues  that  truly 
do  impact  Alaska  labor.  I  am  very 
proud  of  my  record  here  in  the  Senate. 
My  record  clearly  indicates  my  support 
for  the  working  men  and  women  of 
.Alaska. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  consistently, 
without  exception,  supported  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  and  the  benefits  it 
provides  by  maintaining  the  local  pre- 
vailing wage  and  a  resident  workforce 
on  federal  construction  projects.  My 
local  hire  amendment  secured  a  hiring 
preference  for  Alaskans  on  military 
construction  projects  in  my  State.  The 
only  local  hii'e  legislation  to  stand  the 
test  of  time.  At  my  request  a  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  office  was  established  in 
Fairbanks  to  ensure  enforcement  of  my 
local  hire  amendment  and  the  prevail- 
ing wage  rates  required  by  Davis- 
Bacon.  I  supported  the  extension  of  un- 
employment benefits,  especially  impor- 
tant in  light  of  my  States  high  unem- 
ployment rate,  and  the  parental  leave 
bill,  a  benefit  essential  to  working  par- 
ents. My  support  of  the  Highway  bill 
helped  to  bring  in  over  SI. 4  billion  for 
Alaska  over  the  next  6  years,  providing 
jobs  and  infrastructure  the  State  needs 
to  foster  economic  growth  and  the  di- 
versification of  our  economy.  Defense 
appropriations  legislation  I  supported 
obtained  $135  million  in  funding  for 
this  fiscal  year  for  military  construc- 
tion projects  in  Alaska.  I  was  success- 
ful  in   convincing   the   Department   of 
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L.ilior  tu  fiwe  approval  to  a  Job  Corps 
center  that  will  be  a  vital  addition  to 
my  State.  The  center  will  provide  Alas- 
kan youth  with  the  technical  skills 
they  will  need  to  become  productive 
members  of  Alaska's  workforce.  The 
center  is  expected  to  train  approxi- 
mately 350  students  per  year,  and 
should  also  produce  more  than  90  per- 
manent jobs  for  instructors  and  staff. 
Construction  of  the  facility  will  pro- 
vide immediate  boost  to  local  economy 
by  generating  approximately  200  con- 
struction and  related  jobs.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  the  Senate  has  considered 
jobs  creations  initiatives  or  legislation 
providing  benefits  essential  to  working 
families.  I  have  consistently  supported 
the  working  men  and  women  of  Alaska. 

COSCIASION 

Mr  President,  current  law  preserves 
the  balance  in  the  labor-management 
negotiation  process.  Therefore.  I  must 
oppose  efforts  to  promote  adversarial 
labor-management  relations  that  will 
lead  to  additional  strikes  and  labor  dis- 
putes in  these  difficult  economic  times, 
and  ultimately  weaken  our  economy 
and  our  Nation. 

Mr.  SPECTER  .Mr  President.  I  am 
voting  in  favor  of  cloture  because  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  should  come  to  grips 
with  the  important  issue  of  perma- 
nently replacing  strikers.  This  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  matter  for  both 
sides  and  it  should  be  resolved  in  a  de- 
liberative manner. 

Collective  bargaining  has  been  the 
basis  for  harmonious  labor  relations  in 
the  United  States  for  decades.  Prior  to 
the  air  traffic  controllers'  strike  in 
1981.  permanent  replacement  of  strik- 
ers had  not  become  a  critical  issue 
even  though  it  was  not  prohibited  by 
Federal  law. 

Feelings  on  this  issue  are  intense. 
Workers  contend  that  permanent  re- 
placement of  strikers,  in  effect,  nul- 
lifies the  right  to  strike  and  obliterates 
the  collective-bargaining  process.  Em- 
ployers contend  that  the  replacement 
of  strikers  is  a  basic  freedom  and  is  in- 
dispensable if  they  are  to  stay  competi- 
tive and  remain  in  business.  Constitu- 
ent contracts  on  this  issue  go  far  be- 
yond letters,  telephone  calls  and  meet- 
ings, to  the  extent  of  casual  contacts 
on  the  streets,  in  restaurants,  wherever 
I  travel. 

I  have  been  working  to  find  a  com- 
promise which  would  best  accommo- 
date all  conflicting  points  of  view. 

When  controversial  legislation  like 
this  arises,  it  is  typical  for  approxi- 
mately 40  Senators  to  line  up  on  each 
side  with  about  20  Senators  in  the  mid- 
dle trying  to  work  out  a  compromise. 
With  our  current  divided  Government, 
it  is  plain  that  there  will  not  be  legis- 
lation unless  a  compromise  can  be  ef- 
fected. While  there  may  be  sufficient 
votes  for  pas.sage,  it  is  reasonably  clear 
that  there  will  not  be  sufficient  votes 
to  override  a  Presidential  veto.  So  far. 
during  his  term,  all  28  of  the  Presi- 
dent's vetoes  have  been  sustained. 


In  my  judgment,  the  best  approach  is 
to  try  to  work  out  a  compromise  as  we 
did  on  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991. 
That  was  a  highly  contentious  bill 
which  took  months  of  protracted  nego- 
tiation before  a  solution  could  be  found 
acceptable  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President. 

It  is  my  hope  that  a  similar  accept- 
able compromise  can  be  found  on  this 
legislation.  As  a  move  in  that  direc- 
tion, cloture  should  be  invoked  so  that 
the  Senate  may  focus  on  this  i.ssue. 
work  its  will  and  do  Us  best  to  find  a 
solution  which  best  accommodates  the 
competing  views. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  express  my  opposition  to  S.  55. 
I  do  so  not  because  I  am  unsympathetic 
to  the  very  real  concerns  of  organized 
labor.  I  oppose  S.  55  because  I  believe  it 
will  be  a  significant  step  in  the  wrong 
direction  for  relations  between  labor 
and  management  and.  ultimately,  for 
our  economy  as  well. 

Particularly  today,  in  this  age  of 
global  competition,  we  should  be  look- 
ing for  ways  to  encourage  labor  and 
management  to  work  together,  rather 
than  driving  them  apart. 

I  have  listened  closely  to  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  of  this  issue.  It  is 
interesting  that  debate  on  this  bill  has 
shifted  from  workplace  fairness  to 
focus  on  what  is  really  at  the  heart  of 
the  matter— the  survival  of  organized 
labor.  I  can  well  understand  this  con- 
cern. 

Union  representation  in  the  private 
sector  has  been  falling  for  the  last  20 
years.  Some  even  estimate  that  private 
sector  membership  could  drop  from  12 
percent  of  the  labor  force  today,  to 
only  8  percent  by  the  year  2000. 

There  is  reason  to  be  disturbed  by 
this  trend.  Though  I  support  right-to- 
work  laws  and  often  disagree  with 
union  positions.  I  still  believe  unions 
have  a  legitimate  role  to  play  in  the 
workplace.  Labor  can  serve  as  a  useful 
check  to  curbing  the  excesses  of  man- 
agement and  as  a  strong  voice  for  the 
interests  of  union  and  nonunion  work- 
ers alike. 

However,  reversing  50  years  of  labor 
law.  as  this  bill  would  do,  is  not  the  an- 
swer. Though  proponents  cite  a  grow- 
ing use  of  permanent  replacements,  the 
evidence  suggests  otherwise.  According 
to  the  General  Accounting  Office,  per- 
manent replacements  were  hired  in 
only  17  percent  of  the  strikes  in  1985 
and  1989.  involving  only  4  percent  of 
those  workers  who  chose  to  strike.  The 
practice  of  using  permanent  replace- 
ments is  not  widespread. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  argued  that  recent 
labor  disputes,  such  as  the  Caterpillar 
strike,  reveal  that  management's  ulti- 
mate goal  is  to  use  permanent  replace- 
ments to  destroy  unions.  If  true,  a 
compan.v  that  adopts  this  strategy  does 
so  at  its  own  peril  because  in  most 
cases,  such  as  the  Greyhound  and  East- 
ern bankruptcies,  the  company  Is  the 
ultimate  loser. 


What  these  well-publicized  cases 
really  show  is  the  extent  to  which 
labor  and  management  relations  have 
now  deteriorated  They  show  that  cur- 
rent law  does  provide  a  rough  balance- 
when  disagreements  arise,  everyone's 
livelihood  is  put  at  risk. 

No  one  wins  when  management  and 
labor  square  off  in  a  war  of  attrition. 
where  workers  lose  their  jobs  and  busi- 
nesses are  forced  into  bankruptcy.  This 
adversarial  approach  to  resolving  dis- 
putes was  useful— perhaps  necessary  — 
30  years  ago.  The  United  States  was 
still  insulated  from  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  this  power  model,  as 
one  scholar  has  called  it.  is  outdated  in 
todays  global  economy.  Arnold  Weber, 
now  president  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, argues  that  where  outcomes  are 
to  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  power, 
even  when  unions  win.  their  victories 
are  likely  to  be  Pyrrhic.  Their  pros- 
pects in  terms  of  long-term  employ- 
ment do  not  improve,  given  the  mobil- 
ity of  capital  in  today's  markets.  Busi- 
nesses simply  invest  elsewhere. 

Professor  Weber  suggests  that  what 
is  necessary  is  an  adaptive  approach  to 
labor  relations,  which  would  stress  ef- 
forts to  adapt  practices  to  the  new  eco- 
nomic environment.  He  recommends  an 
emphasis  on  problem-solving  rather 
than  adverserial  bargaining,  on  flexi- 
bility in  the  face  of  change  rather  than 
the  protection  of  the  status  quo. 

Underlying  this  approach  is  the  as- 
sumption that  it  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  both  sides  to  cooperate,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  viability  of  their  enterprise. 
If  a  business  survives,  so  will  its  jobs. 

Sadly,  this  mutual  goal  of  manage- 
ment and  labor  is  often  overlooked  in 
favor  of  more  narrow,  short-term  inter- 
ests on  both  sides.  Thus,  at  a  time 
when  employers  have  sought  to  encour- 
age employee  participation  in  decision- 
making, organized  labor  has  been  less 
than  enthusiastic. 

At  the  same  time,  even  as  executive 
pay  has  reached  new  highs,  manage- 
ment has  been  slow  to  recognize  the 
value  of  investing  in  a  highly  skilled 
labor  force,  focusing  instead  on  the 
.short-term  bottom  line. 

Both  sides  must  be  willing  to  work 
together,  which  will  not  happen  if  S.  55 
becomes  law.  By  focusing  on  the  com- 
peting interests  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment, this  bill  will  only  perpetuate  our 
current,  outmoded  approach.  S.  55  as- 
sumes that  the  interests  of  labor  and 
management  are  incompatible,  at  a 
time  when  we  should  be  encouraging 
both  to  work  toward  common  goals. 

By  promoting  confrontation,  this  bill 
will  lead  to  more,  not  fewer,  strikes. 
The  impact  of  disruptive  work  stop- 
pages on  business  and  the  economy  as 
a  whole  should  be  obvious.  Less  obvi- 
ous IS  the  fact  that  in  the  long  run  this 
measure  will  only  further  the  decline 
of  organized  labor 

It  will  create  an  incentive  for  busi- 
nesses to  further  automate  and  elimi- 


nate jobs,  to  avoid  the  increased  threat 
of  strikes.  Even  more  labor-intensive 
operations  will  move  across  the  border. 
More  importantly.  .S.  55  will  further 
forestall  the  much-needed  change,  in- 
novation, and  flexibility  that  will  keep 
our  labor  force  competilive  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Congress  does  have  a  role  to  play  in 
creating  an  atmosphere  that  will  en- 
courage management  and  labor  to 
work  together.  For  example,  we  can  ad- 
dress the  underlying  cause  of  many 
labor  disputes  the  rapidly  increasint,' 
co.'^t  (if  health  care. 

.Many  employei's  simply  cannot  keep 
pace  with  the  rising  cost  of  present  lev- 
els of  health  coverage.  Labor  is  under- 
standably reluctant  to  carry  this  grow- 
ing cost  burden.  Comprehensive  health 
care  reform  would  do  much  to  relieve 
nrif  ol  the  niam  sources  of  strain  be- 
iwf--n  ni.uKttTfmf-nt  and  labor.  The  leg- 
islation we  are  now  considering  will 
only  increase  that  strain. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  some  discussion  on  a  compromise 
amendment,  which  has  yet  to  be  of- 
fered. From  what  I  understand.  thi.s 
amendment  will  be  a  substantial  revi- 
sion of  current  law. 

.Arbitration  may  address  some  of  the 
concerns  I  have  about  current  process, 
but  none  of  us  know  all  of  the  ramifica- 
tions of  this  proposal  or  what  its  full 
impact  will  be  on  either  management 
or  labor.  If  cloture  is  invoked,  we  will 
have  very  little  time  to  sort  out  the 
consequences  of  this  proposal  or  pos- 
sible alternatives.  While  I  appreciate 
the  efforts  of  Senator  P.\CKWOOD.  I  can- 
not support  cloture  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  SARBANES  Mr.  President.  1  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  S.  55.  the 
Workplace  Fairness  Act.  As  you  know, 
this  important  legislation  would 
amend  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  against  employees 
based  on  their  participation  in  a  labor 
dispute.  It  is  my  firmly  held  view  that 
this  proposal  is  critical  to  ensuring  the 
protection  of  the  fundamental  right  of 
our  Nation's  workers  to  organize,  par- 
ticipate in  collective  bargaining,  and 
exercise  their  lawful  right  to  strike 
without  ribking  their  livelihoods. 

While  the  National  Labor  Relations 
.Act  [NLRA].  enacted  in  1935.  expressly 
prohibited  any  action  by  employers 
which  would  serve  to  undermine  the 
right  to  strike,  the  1938  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  Mackay  Radio  authorized 
the  hiring  of  permanent  replacements 
for  striking  workers,  thereby  forfeiting 
employees'  rights  to  participate  in 
most  forms  of  peaceful  secondary  ac- 
tivity without  the  threat  of  being  per- 
manently replaced  in  their  jobs. 

For  over  40  years,  the  Mackay  doc- 
trine had  little  practical  effect  since 
most  employers  recognized  the  value  of 
a  stable  and  experienced  work  force 
and    sought    to    avoid    the    heightened 


confrontation  resulting  from  the  hiring 
of  permanent  replacements.  However, 
in  1981.  with  action  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration to  fire  and  permanently 
replace  12,000  striking  air  traffic  con- 
trollers, over  40  years  of  a  reasoned  and 
balanced  relationship  between  employ- 
t'l's  and  union  workers  ended.  Aith 
many  employers  adopting  a  much  more 
aggressive  and  hostile  strategy  toward 
employees  participating  in  a  lawful 
.■-tnke.  More  recently,  the  .Supreme 
CfiQi't  expanded  Mackay  in  the  198tt 
Trans  World  Airlines  decision  to  in- 
cluile  employees  under  the  Railway 
Labor  .Act  and.  even  more  damaging,  to 
allow  employers  to  give  seniority  and 
additional  benefits  to  junior  employees 
who  broke  picket  lines. 

Together,  these  factors  have  resulted 
in  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  hii-ing 
of  permanent  replacement  workers 
over  the  last  decade,  with  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  striking  employees  perma- 
nently replaced  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  workers  threatened  with  this 
possibility.  In  effect,  union  busting  has 
replaced  negotiation  as  the  primary 
strategy  for  some  employers,  and  has 
resulted  in  a  diminution  of  the  union 
movement  and  the  collective  bargain- 
ing process  which  has  been  so  impor- 
tant in  guaranteeing  safe  workplace 
conditions,  fair  wages,  and  adequate 
health  benefits. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
United  States  is  one  of  the  few  indus- 
trialized nations  that  permits  the  per- 
manent replacement  of  striking  work- 
ers. Germany  and  Japan,  our  chief 
competitors  internationally,  not  only 
do  not  allow  for  the  hiring  of  perma- 
nent replacements,  but  have  far  great- 
er protections  for  striking  workers.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  study  by  the  MIT 
Commission  on  Industrial  Productiv- 
ity, competitiveness  ma.v  hinge  less  on 
cost  than  on  the  speed  at  which  a  com- 
pany is  able  to  adapt  to  new  tech- 
nology and  changing  market  condi- 
tions. .Many  analysts  view  this  flexibil- 
ity as  a  function  of  cooperative  labor 
management  relations  which  allow  for 
decisions  about  lines  of  production.  It 
is  this  type  of  cooperation  which  con- 
tributes directly  to  increased  competi- 
tiveness that  is  undermined  by  allow- 
ing the  permanent  replacement  of 
striking  workers. 

.Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  the 
Workplace  Fairness  .Act  is  in  my  view- 
imperative  to  restore  a  healthy  balance 
in  labor  management  negotiations  and 
to  ensure  a  sound  future  for  organized 
labor  in  our  Nation.  I  want  to  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
for  his  longstanding  leadership  in  this 
area  and  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  very  important  legisla- 
tion. 

(At  the  request  of  Senator  Mitchell. 
the    following    statement    was    ordered 
printed  in  the  Record:) 
•  Mr.    GORE.    Mr.    President.    I    regret 
tli.it  I  ,tm  unable  to  be  present  today  to 


vote  on  this  important  measure  due  to 
my  responsibilities  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  delegation  to  the  U.N.  Con- 
ference on  Environment  and  Develop- 
ment in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brazil,  being 
held  this  week.  I  strongly  support  the 
Workplace  Fairness  Act.  S.  55  and 
would  have  voted  in  favor  of  this  meas- 
ure had  I  been  present  today. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  chairman 
of  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  Senator  KE.VNEDY  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Labor  Subcom.Tiittee 
Senator  Metzenb.M'.M  for  working  hard 
to  get  this  bill  before  the  Senate.  I  be- 
lieve that  workers  in  a  union  shop 
should  be  able  to  negotiate  in  good 
faith  with  an  employer  without  the 
fear  of  being  permanently  replaced 
while  the  negotiation  process  is  m  ef- 
fect. 

I  sincerely  hope  that,  should  cloture 
fail  today,  a  second  vote  might  be 
scheduled  early  next  week.  This  is  an 
important  measure  not  only  for  orga- 
nized labor,  but  a  measure  of  equity  for 
our  entire  society.* 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  congressional  efforts 
to  prevent  the  hiring  of  replacement  of 
striking  workers.  In  my  view,  the  right 
to  strike  is  a  fundamental  right  of 
working  people  that  has  been  used  in 
the  past  as  an  effective  tool  to  obtain 
safer  working  conditions,  fair  com- 
pensation and  reasonable  hours. 

Unfortunatel.v.  the  right  to  strike 
has  been  rendered  more  and  more 
meaningless  in  recent  years  by  the  in- 
creased practice  of  hiring  replacement 
workers  to  take  the  jobs  of  striking 
workers. 

I  have  witnessed  a  great  deal  of 
progress  over  the  years  in  congres- 
sional efforts  to  maintain  the  difficult 
balance  between  the  interests  of  em- 
ployer and  employee.  Legislation  to 
prevent  the  use  of  replacement  workers 
IS  a  legitimate  step  in  Congress'  ongo- 
ing efforts  to  maintain  this  balance. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  cloture  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  support  for  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion facing  Congress  in  this  session — 
the  Workplace  Fairness  Act.  S.  55  pro- 
hibits employers  from  hiring  perma- 
nent replacements  for  workers  who  go 
out  on  strike,  thereby  protecting  the 
integrity  of  a  strike. 

In  my  view,  the  Workplace  Fairness 
Act  is  an  appropriate  name  for  S.  55  be- 
cause that  is  what  the  bill  is  all 
about— restoring  fairness  and  encour- 
aging good  faith  bargaining  between 
labor  and  management. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago.  Con- 
gress passed  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  [NLRA]  as  the  principal  Fed- 
eral law  governing  labor-management 
relations  m  the  United  States.  In  light 
of  congressional  interest  in  promoting 
collective  bargaining  as  a  means  of  re- 
solving     labor-management      disputes 
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Livt-r  fcoiuiinu  .iiid  noneconomic  issues, 
the  NLRA  was  deslgrned  to  encourage 
certain  pfaceful  self-help  options,  in- 
cluding the  n^fht  to  strike. 

The  ri^rht  to  strike  is  the  principal 
economic  tool  of  labor.  The  NLRA  es- 
tablishes the  right  of  employees  to  join 
unions,  to  bargain  collectively,  and  in 
absence  of  an  agreement  when  negotia- 
tions break  down,  the  right  to  strike 
without  fear  of  reprisals  from  employ- 
ers, such  as  discipline  or  discharge. 

However,  in  a  1938  decision.  .\'LRB  v. 
Mcickay  Radio  &  Telegraph  Co..  304  U.S. 
333  (1938).  the  Supreme  Court  in  dicta 
left  a  gaping  hole  in  U.S.  labor  policy 
as  it  regards  the  protection  of  striking 
employees  from  reprisals.  The  Court 
stated  that  an  employers  'right  to 
protect  and  continue  his  business"  jus- 
tified the  hiring  of  permanent  replace- 
ments for  employees  who  were  on  an 
economic  strike. 

Consequently,  employees  can  strike 
to  protect  their  economic  interests 
without  being  discharged  or  dis- 
ciplined, but  they  can  be  permanently 
replaced.  This  result  is  illogical  and 
unjust^a  legal  anomaly  which  creates 
a  real  and  serious  problem  for  employ- 
ees. 

By  preventing  the  hiring  of  perma- 
nent replacements  for  striking  employ- 
ees. S.  55  clears  up  this  ambiguity  in 
the  law  which  has  been  used  in  recent 
times  to  subvert  the  value  of  an  eco- 
nomic strike. 

In  the  198L  President  Reagan  author- 
ized the  firing  and  permanent  replace- 
ment of  12.000  striking  air  traffic  con- 
trollers. This  act  had  a  significant  im- 
pact on  the  way  many  American  em- 
ployers view  economic  strikes.  For  ex- 
ample, prior  to  1981.  the  use  of  perma- 
nent replacements  was  a  unique  form 
of  self-help,  seldom  resorted  to  by  em- 
ployers. 

However,  a  1990  report  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO)  estimated 
that  approximately  14,000  striking 
workers  covered  by  the  NLRA  were 
[>ermanently  replaced  in  1985.  14.000 
more  in  1989.  These  numbers  do  not  in- 
clude strikes  covered  by  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  (RLAl.  such  as  the  8.000 
striking  pilots,  machinists  and  flight 
attendants  permanently  replaced  by 
Continental  Airlines  in  1985.  and  the 
7.000  striking  employees  of  Eastern 
Airlines  in  1989. 

Two  Supreme  Court  decisions  follow- 
ing Mackay  further  contributed  to  in- 
creased use  of  permanent  replace- 
ments. In  Belknap.  Inc.  v.  Hale.  46:j  U.S. 
491  (19831  the  Court  held  that  replace- 
ment workers  promised  permanent  sta- 
tus could  enforce  this  promise  in  State 
court  against  an  emplo.ver  that  subse- 
quently agreed  to  reinstate  strikers. 
Further,  in  Trunx  World  Airlines  v.  Inde- 
pendent Federation  a)  Flight  Attendant.^. 
489  U.S.  426  (1989).  the  Court  further 
eroded  strike  protections  by  holding 
that  junior  employees  who  "cross 
over"  a  picket  line  to  return  to  work 


may  be  ^.w::  iiu.->iti(in.s  superior  to 
those  they  would  normally  hold,  thus 
encouraging  junior  employees  to  break 
the  strike  for  economic  benefits  which 
might  take  years  otherwise  to  acquire. 

Clearly,  employer  reaction  to  this 
strike-weakening  trend  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  coupled  with  the  lead  of 
the  administration,  has  greatly  tilted 
the  balance  of  power  in  favor  of  man- 
agement in  labor-management  disputes 
over  economic  issues. 

S.  55  restores  the  balance  of  power  to 
a  more  neutral  playing  field,  giving 
both  sides  a  fair  opportunity  to  use 
whatever  lawful  resources  are  available 
to  them  while  maintaining  sound  and 
established  U.S.  labor  policy. 

Moreover,  the  bill  has  been  amended 
to  address  certain  concerns  raised  by 
the  business  community  in  its  opposi- 
tion to  the  measure.  It  applies  only  to 
certified  union  shops— or  shops  pending 
union  certification—where  the  union 
represents  the  majority  of  the  employ- 
ees. Consequently.  S.  55  would  not  af- 
fect most  small  businesses,  which  are 
traditionally  nonunion  shops. 

In  sum.  I  support  S.  55  because  it  re- 
stores the  fairness  to  the  collective 
bargaining  process  envisioned  by  Con- 
gress when  it  enacted  the  NLRA  to  en- 
sure workplace  fairness.  I  will  vote  for 
this  legislation,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  LEVIN  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  Workplace  Fairness  Act  (S.  55) 
which  would  make  it  an  unfair  labor 
practice  under  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
to  hire  permanent  replacement  work- 
ers during  an  economic  strike.  This 
legislation  would  restore  an  appro- 
priate balance  to  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process  in  which  differences  be- 
tween businesses  and  employees  are 
worked  out  at  the  biirgaining  table 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
(NI..RA]  has  been  the  primary  P'ederal 
law  governing  labor  relations  in  the 
United  States  for  more  than  five  dec- 
ades the  Act  emphasizes  collective 
bargaining  as  the  best  method  for  re- 
solving labor-management  disputes, 
and  promotes  an  atmosphere  of  equal 
power  between  labor  and  management 
in  dispute  resolution 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  delicate 
balance  has  been  threatened  by  the 
regular  use  of  permanent  replacement 
workei-s.  Although  management  has 
been  free  under  the  NLRA  to  hire  per- 
manent replacements  during  an  eco- 
nomic strike  since  1938.  this  practice 
was  rarely  used  by  employers. 

In  the  early  1980s,  the  scale  began  to 
tilt.  The  shift  began  with  the  firing  of 
11.500  striking  air  traffic  controllers  by 
Ronald  Reagan  in  1981.  Similarly  ugly 
disputes  involving  International  Paper. 
Eastern  Airlines,  and  Greyhoumi  Lines 
among  other  were  tragically  prolonged 
by  the  use  of  permanent  replacements. 

A  report  filed  in  1990  by  the  General 
Accounting    Office    (GAO)    found    that 


employers  threatened  to  hire  pcrma 
nent  replacements  in  one-third  of  the 
strikes  during  the  1980s.  Permanent  re- 
placements actually  were  hired  in 
about  17  percent  of  those  strikes.  The 
report  also  found  that  most  of  the  em- 
ployers and  workers  it  interviewed  be- 
lieved that  replacement  workere  were 
hired  more  often  in  the  1980s  than  in 
the  preceding  decade. 

We  need  the  Workplace  Fairness  Act 
to  prevent  the  negative  economic  ef- 
fects of  prolonged  disputes.  A  recent 
study  conducted  by  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity in  Detroit  indicates  that  in  the 
long  run.  the  profitability  of  companies 
that  adopt  confrontational  tactics  like 
the  hiring  of  permanent  replacement 
workers  is  less  than  that  of  companies 
that  adopt  a  cooperative  approach  to 
labor  relations. 

We  need  the  W'orkplace  Fairness  Act 
to  ensure  that  both  sides  come  to  the 
bargaining  table  on  equal  footing.  The 
ability  of  employers  to  hire  permanent 
replacements  puts  striking  workers  at 
a  severe  disadvantage  at  the  bargain- 
ing table.  It  increases  the  likelihood 
that  they  will  be  presented  with  only 
two  options:  accept  the  offer,  or  lose 
your  job.  These  options  are  corrosive 
to  the  cooperative  spirit  between  busi- 
ness and  labor  that  is  essential  if  the 
collective  bargaining  process  is  to  en- 
dure. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  Mr.  President,  global 
competition.  rapid  technological 
change,  and  a  frantic  decade  of  cor- 
porate greed  have  put  unbearable 
stress  on  the  American  worker.  Worst 
of  all.  at  a  time  when  the  compact  of 
trust  between  labor  and  management 
most  needed  strengthening,  that  com- 
pact instead  became  weaker.  Nothing 
better  symbolizes  that  collapse  of  trust 
in  the  workplace  than  the  trend  toward 
using  permanent  replacement  workers 
to  break  strikes,  and.  with  them,  orga- 
nized labor  unions. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  realize  that 
we  are  all  in  this  together.  If  it  is 
worker  vs.  management,  rich  against 
poor,  pitted  against  each  other  in  vi- 
cious disputes  like  those  that  laid 
waste  to  Eastefn  Airlines  and  Grey- 
hound, we  will  never  be  able  to  build  a 
society  that  lifts  everyone  to  the  high- 
er ground.  For  most  of  our  history  as 
an  industrialized  nation  with  a  strong 
labor  movement,  we  have  understood 
this.  Although  companies  had.  in  the- 
ory, the  right  to  hire  permanent  re- 
placements for  strikers,  they  rarely  did 
so.  because  they  treated  their  work 
force  as  an  investment.  Workers  were 
not  interchangeable  parts  but  partners 
in  the  quest  for  productivity  and  part- 
ners in  a  communit.v. 

But  in  the  last  decade,  things 
changed.  A  few  managements,  often 
new  owners  with  no  connection  to  their 
community,  began  to  see  labor  disputes 
as  an  opportunity  to  increase  cash  flow 
by  breaking  the  union  and  replacing 
the  workers  most  active  in  negotiating 


:i>r  t.rttci'  wurkiiiK'  (  onditioiKs.  In  al- 
nic.^t  1  in  5  strikes,  some  workers  were 
r.  placed,  and  1  m  3  disputes  were  set- 
tled under  the  threat  of  permanent  re- 
placement. The  ultimate  measure  of 
this  trend  is  the  average  hourly  wnnc 
m  the  private  sector,  which  dropped  by 
more  than  SI  in  the  1980s.  A  worker 
does  not  have  to  be  permanently  re- 
placed for  his  or  her  family  to  be  hurt 
hy  the  tilting  of  the  balance  of  power 
away  from  organization  labor. 

While  some  workers  lost  jobs  and 
others  lost  wa^'es.  no  one  has  gained 
from  the  trend  toward  hiring  perma- 
nent replacements.  Strikes  were  no 
shorter.  The  companies  that  hired  re- 
placements were  not  healthier.  And  our 
economy  did  not  gam  an  advantage 
over  the  other  industrialized  countries 
m  I  he  world,  all  but  two  of  whuh  ban 
pei-manent  replacements. 

The  case  for  this  bill  was  eloquently 
.-.tated  last  year  by  Bishop  Frank 
Rodimer  of  Paterson.  NJ.  speaking  for 
the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference: 

The  riKht  to  strike  without  fear  of  reprisal 
is  a  fundamental  ri^hl  in  a  democratic  soci- 
ety The  continued  weakening  of  unions  is  a 
serious  threat  to  our  social  fabric.  We  have 
to  decide  whether  we  will  be  a  country  where 
workprs'  rig^hls  are  dependent  on  the  good 
will  of  employers,  or  whether  we  will  be  a 
country  where  the  dignity  of  work  and  the 
right  of  workers  are  protected  by  the  law  of 
the  land. 

In  a  competitive  world,  the  United 
.states  will  not  have  the  lu.xury  of  long 
brutal  strikes  or  of  management  tac- 
tics that  displace  skilled,  committed, 
experienced,  organized  workers.  We 
will  need  a  new  compact  in  the  Amer- 
ican work  force,  an  honest  effort  to  re- 
build the  trust  between  management 
and  labor.  As  a  first  step  toward  trust 
we  must  take  the  most  brutal  and  least 
productive  tactic,  the  hiring  or  threat 
of  hiring  permanent  replacement  work- 
ers, off  the  table  for  good 

I  understand  how  controversial  this 
legislation  is,  and  I  commend  Senator 
Packwood  and  the  AFL-CIO  for  work- 
ing hard  on  a  compromise  that  will 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  pass  a  real 
law.  rather  than  just  make  a  point.  Our 
objective  is  to  restore  the  balance  be- 
tween management  and  labor,  not  tilt 
it  in  another  direction.  For  those  who 
had  questions  about  whether  the  origi- 
nal bill  served  that  purpose,  the  Pack- 
wood  amendment  should  answer  those 
questions.  America's  workers  have  al- 
ready waited  too  long  for  a  fair  balance 
to  be  restored. 


Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  on  the  commit- 
tee substitute  for  S.  55.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  to  prevent  discrimination 
based  on  participation  in  labor  disputes: 

George  Mitchell.  Howard  M.  Metzen- 
baum.  Paul  Wellstone.  Claiborne  Pell. 
Paul  Simon.  Alan  Cranston.  Bill  Brad- 
ley. Harris  Wofford.  Daniel  P.  Moy- 
nihan.  Tom  Daschle.  Daniel  K,  Inouye. 
Barbara  A  Mikulski.  John  F.  Kerry.  Ai 
Gore.  Carl  Levin.  Ma.x  Btiulus. 


CLO'ITKK  MOTKjN 

The  PRKSIDINC.  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  been  yielded  back  or  expired. 
Pursuant  to  rule  XXII.  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  pending  cloture 
motion,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Cloture  Motio.n 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  By 


imous    consent, 
been  waived. 


the    quorum 


ur.an- 
i.a;l    has 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is.  is  it  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  debate  on  the  committee 
substitute  for  S.  55.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  to  prevent  discrimi- 
nation based  on  participation  in  labor 
disputes,  shall  be  brought  to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  required.  The 
clerk  will  rail  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mi .  Wisnn] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms],  if  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  would  vote  ''yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  G.^RN]  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  is  ab- 
sent liue  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
G.^RN]  would  vote  --nay." 

On  thi.<  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [.Mr.  Helms]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  would  vote 
"■yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  L.W- 
TE.NBERG).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  55. 
nays  41.  as  follows: 

I  Roll  call  Vote  No.  120  Leg.] 
vh:as— 55 


Glenn 

Graham 

Haxkin 

Hatfield 

Heflin 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Kerrey 

K>-n'y 

Kohl 

I.autenl)erK 


Bond 

Boren 

Brown 

Bumpers 

Burns 

Chafee 

Coats 

Cov.hi-an 

Cohen 

Cralg 

Danforth 

Dole 

OomeDici 

DurenberKfr 


Leahy 

Levin 

Lieberman 

Melzenbaum 

Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Kunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Reid 

Rlegle 

NAYS-41 

Gorton 

Granini 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hollings 

Jeflords 

Kas&ebaum 

Kasten 

Lett 

Lugar 

Mack 

McCain 

McConnell 

Murkcwski 

NOT  VOTING-4 

Helms 
Winh 


Rotit 

Rockefeller 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Specter 

Stevens 

Wellstone 

VlofTord 


Njckles 

Pressler 

Prjor 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sanford 

Seymour 

Simpson 

Smith 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 


.■\dams 

Breau.x 

Daschle 

.\kaka 

Bryan 

DeConcini 

Baucus 

Burdlck 

Dixon 

Benlsen 

Byrd 

Dodd 

Biden 

Conrad 

Exon 

Binftaman 

Cranston 

Ford 

Bradley 

D  .^mato 

Fowler 

Gam 

Gore 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  56.  the  nays  are  41. 
Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly  cho- 
sen and  sworn  rot  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  the  motion  is  not  agreed 
to. 
The  maiority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  MITCHELL,  Mr,  President  and 
Members  of  the  Senate.  53  Senators 
voted  to  invoke  cloture.  41  Senators 
voted  not  to  invoke  cloture.  Less  than 
60  votes  having  been  cast  for  cloture. 
cloture  is  not  invoked  on  the  bill. 
Therefore,  the  bill  now  remains  before 
the  Senate  and  is.  of  course,  open  to 
amendment  for  any  Senator  who  wish- 
es to  offer  an  amendment. 

I  just  a  few  moments  ago  discussed 
the  matter  with  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader,  and  it  is  my  intention 
that  the  bill  remain  before  the  Senate 
today  and  tomorrow,  open  for  amend- 
ment and  debate  as  any  Senator  wishes 
to  either  debate  or  attempt  to  amend 
the  bill,  and  that,  if  amendments  are 
offered  and  the  debate  concluded,  votes 
are  possible. 

I  a.m  not  aware  of  the  number  of 
amendments  that  are  being  considered 
or  who  the  Senators  are  that  intend  to 
offer  them.  So  I  am  unable  at  this  time 
to  provide  any  guidance  as  to  what  will 
occur  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  and 
tomorrow  in  that  regard. 

On  tomorrow,  the  bill  then  having 
been  open  for  amendment  for  at  least 
the  rest  of  today  and  tomorrow.  I  will 
review  the  matter  with  the  managers 
of  the  bill,  the  distinguished  chairman, 
the  Senators  from  Ohio  and  Utah,  and 
of  course  the  Republican  leader,  and 
make  a  decision  at  that  time  on  how- 
best  to  proceed  further  on  this  matter. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
one  problem  on  this.  The  manager  on 
this  side  cannot  be  present  tomorrow. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  an 
amendment    He  is  not  quite  prepared 
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to  otter  that  amendment.  He  wants  to 
make  some  minor  chancres  in  the 
amendment.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
aKiee  to  have  another  cloture  vote 
Tuesday'' 

Mr  MITCHELL  If  that  is  what  the 
dislin^fuished  Republican  leader  wish- 
es, then  I  Will  certainly,  as  I  have  al- 
ways done,  give  that  careful  consider- 
ation. Let  me  discuss  it  with  my  col- 
leagues, and  get  back  with  the  Repub- 
lican, on  that,  and  make  a  decision, 
and  make  an  announcement. 

Mr.  ['resident,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  jusi 
want  to  join  in  urging  that  the  Senate 
continue  the  debate  and  discussion  on 
this  issue  which  is  of  fundamental  im- 
portance to  the  fairness  of  working 
Americans. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  mys- 
tery that  working  Americans  have 
been  shortchanged  over  the  period  of 
the  last  12  years.  We  have  been  unable 
to  gain  parental  leave,  or  a  good  day 
care  program,  increase  in  minimum 
wage,  and  we  have  seen  how  their  le- 
gitimate rights  have  been  compromised 
with  a  series  of  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions; the  compromising  of  pension 
programs.  We  have  seen  the  power  of 
OMB  in  gutting  important  OSHA  regu- 
lations to  try  to  protect  the  workers  in 
the  workplace. 

We  had  some  debate  about  the  rights 
of  working  men  and  women  versus  the 
rights  of  the  corporate  world  What  we 
have  seen  over  the  period  of  the  last  10 
years  are  CEO  salaries  increasing  some 
300  percent  while  the  numbers  of  work- 
ing families  that  are  below  the  poverty 
line— these  are  working  men  and 
women— have  increased  b.v  50  percent. 
The  disparity  continues  to  grow. 

The  most  effective  way  to  Ir.v  to  pro- 
tect those  particular  rights  is  to  ensure 
what  made  this  country  the  strong  in- 
dustrial nation  that  it  has  been 
through  the  forties,  fifties,  si.xties,  and 
seventies,  and  that  is  to  have  a  strong 
competitive  system  which  permits  the 
economic  rights  of  working  families  to 
be  protected. 

I  think  all  of  us  know  that  two  of  our 
colleagues.  Senator  WiRTH.  and  Sen- 
ator Gore,  are  attending  an  extremely 
important  meeting  involving  environ- 
mental issues,  which  is  of  core  impor- 
tance to  the  American  people,  and  to 
people  all  over  the  world.  I  know  from 
my  own  conversations  there  are  those 
in  this  body  who  believe  that  on  an 
issue  as  important  as  this  that  we 
ought  to  have  more  time  to  debate  and 
discuss,  and  would  be  willing  to  at 
least  consider  the  possibility  of  sup- 
porting cloture  next  week. 

So  I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  major- 
ity leader,  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and 
the  55  Members  of  the  Senate.  That  is 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
who  believe  in  the  economic  rights  for 
workers.  I  look  forward  to  hopefully 
being  successful  in  achieving  the  clo- 
ture vole  so  at  least  we  can  get  a  final 
disposition  on  this  issue 


1  thank  !  h.'  Chair. 

Mr.  H.\rfH  Mr.  President.  I  listened 
with  interest  to  the  comments  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts As  he  knows  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  respect  for  him.  but  let  us  be  honest 
about  this.  This  bill  is  carefully  draft- 
ed, pa.ssed  through  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  now  that  it  is  here 
and  they  realize  that  they  cannot  pass 
it  in  its  current  form  they  are  trying 
to  amend  it  as  a  last  ditch  in  a  way 
that  will  completely  disrupt  the  whole 
management-labor  relations  laws  of 
this  country. 

If  that  is  the  way  we  are  going  to  do 
law  in  this  country,  then  I  fully  under- 
stand why  the  American  people  are  so 
doggoned  disgusted  with  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

It  happens  all  the  lime  in  the  Labor 
Committee  on  labor  issues.  They  come 
up  with  this  wonderful  bill  that  they 
say  is  going  to  pass  through  the  whole 
Congress,  they  have  1  day  of  hearings, 
maybe  2.  then  they  bring  it  to  the  floor 
of  the  House.  It  passes  over  there,  or 
the  Senate;  it  passes  here,  and  then 
goes  to  the  other  body.  Then  all  of  a 
sudden  they  find  that  there  are  some 
serious  defects,  which  we  have  been 
pointing  out  all  along,  and  then  they 
come  up  with  a  so-called  compromise 
that  now  they  have  to  amend  again  be- 
cause *e  have  pointed  out  defects  in 
that  compromise  And  there  is  no  way 
on  this  green  Earth  thai  they  can  cor- 
rect that  compromise  amendment 
without  changing  the  basic  labor  laws 
of  this  country  and  the  delicate  bal- 
ance that  exists  to  keep  labor  strikes 
in  this  country. 

I  have  to  tell  you.  This  is  not  an  in- 
significant issue.  To  start  throwing  up 
that  is,  about  the  salaries  of  corporate 
officials.  Come  on,  50  percent  of  the 
businesses  in  this  country  are  small 
businesses.  Most  of  them  will  not  know 
$100,000  from  $3  million.  Most  of  them 
are  not  paid  an  awful  lot  of  money. 
Most  of  them  are  trying  and  gutting  it 
out  trying  to  keep  their  businesses 
going.  A  lot  of  the  so-called  big  busi- 
nesses are  just  trying  to  keep  going  In 
light  of  worldwide  competition. 

And  to  hear  that  side  talk,  you  would 
think  that  my  gosh,  they  are  all  fat 
cats  out  there  trying  to  rape  the  indi- 
vidual laborers  in  this  country.  There 
are  some  of  those.  I  decry  them,  too. 
But  they  are  surely  the  exception. 

I  get  tired  of  all  the  demagoguery 
about  how  rotten  the  corporate  world 
is.  and  the  business  world  is,  which  in- 
cludes 50  percent  of  small  business  peo- 
ple in  this  country— 80  percent,  if  .you 
really  get  honest  about  it:  80  percent  of 
the  businesses  in  this  country  have  20 
or  fewer  employees.  W'e  act  like  they 
are  all  rapacious  corporate  raiders.  If 
the  truth  is  known,  an  awful  lot  of  the 
big  business  corporate  leaders  are  peo- 
ple who  cave  in  every  time  they  turn 
ai'ound  to  organized  labor.  Then  the.v 
complain   about    their   businesses   are 


going  down  the  drain.  We  have  seen  it 
in  the  steel  industry.  We  have  seen  it 
in  the  automobile  industry.  We  are  see- 
ing it  in  the  coal  industry. 

Next  week  in  the  Finance  Committee 
we  are  going  to  have  another  big  prob- 
lem with  the  coal  industry,  and  part  of 
the  problem  is  that  some  of  these  lead- 
ers have  always  been  willing  to  cave  in 
on  anything. 

So  where  do  you  categorize  those 
business  leaders,  wonderful  heroes  in 
this  country''  They  have  made  us  un- 
competitive. 

I  can  go  person-to-person  on  cor- 
porate leaders  and  tell  you  the  good 
ones  and  the  bad  ones.  But  the  vast 
majority  of  them,  80  percent  of  them, 
are  small  business  people  who  have  less 
than  20  employees.  And  they  do  not 
make  this  kind  of  money,  and  they 
cannot  stand  this  kind  of  upheaval  in 
the  labor  market. 

If  you  want  to  kill  this  country,  the 
way  to  do  it  is  with  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion. If  you  think  the  Packwood 
amendment  is  going  to  help,  my  gosh, 
it  makes  it  even  worse  than  it  was  be- 
foie.  It  stacks  it  in  a  one-way  street  in 
favor  of  organized  labor. 

I  will  stand  here  and  fight  for  the 
rights  of  organized  labor  to  keep  their 
delicate  balance  so  that  they  cannot  be 
run  over  by  business.  Boy.  anybody 
who  thinks  you  can  run  over  organized 
labor  they  do  not  understand  what  is 
going  on. 

But  I  also  think  we  ought  to  fight  for 
the  business  side  so  that  there  is  a  deli- 
cate balance  there.  No  business  wants 
to  permanently  replace  their  employ- 
ees and  go  through  the  burden  of  re- 
training them,  with  all  the  costs  of  re- 
training, and  helping  them.  Nobody 
wants  that.  They  want  to  get  along 
with  their  laboring  people.  They  want 
to  get  along  with  their  unions.  It  is 
good  business  to  get  along  with  their 
unions,  and  rightly  so.  The.v  are  co- 
partners in  making  most  businesses 
that  are  unionized  go.  But  there  are 
times  when  the  only  leverage  that  the 
business  community  has.  the  only  le- 
verage after  being  struck,  is  to  say. 
look,  we  cannot  survive  unless  you 
come  back  to  work. 

If  you  do  not  want  to.  here  is  the  best 
offer  we  can  make.  My  gosh,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  permanently  replace 
you  despite  of  all  the  concessions  being 
made  to  us.  It  is  the  only  way  to  save 
our  business.  You  want  to  take  that 
right  away.  Either  way.  the  bill.  S.  55. 
or  the  Packwood  amendment,  takes 
that  away.  It  is  unfair. 

Let  me  tell  you.  I  have  to  say.  all  but 
five  Republicans  voted  against  cloture 
today— all  but  five.  All  but  five  Demo- 
crats voted  for  cloture.  I  have  to  say  to 
my  democratic  colleagues,  if  what  you 
are  trying  to  do  is  embarrass  the  Presi- 
dent so  he  has  to  veto  this  bill,  he  al- 
read.v  said  it. 

The  President  will  have  a  rec- 
ommendation from  his  top  leaders  to 


veto  this  bill,  if  It  passes.  So  we  are 
wa.stlng  the  time  of  this  country,  going 
thinugh  another  week  of  this  kind  of 
inlibensh.  knowing  it  is  going  to  be  ve- 
toed, and  knowing  it  is  going  to  be 
upheld.  Frankly,  why''  Because  many 
in  this  body,  knowing  that  this  is  ter- 
rible legislation,  knowing  that  it  over- 
turns better  than  a  half  century  of  set- 
tled labor,  that  has  worked  so  well  in 
this  country  for  so  many  years,  they 
want  to  please  one  side  on  this  issue  al 
basically  all  costs. 

Lot  me  tell  you.  as  one  of  the  few 
men  in  this  whole  Congress  of  535  mem- 
bers. I  gel  a  little  tired  of  being  the  one 
who  has  to  stand  up  and  point  out  the 
defects  in  these  pieces  of  labor  legisla- 
tion. I  get  a  little  tired  of  having  peo- 
ple just  vole  because  it  is  in  their  po- 
litical interest  to  vote  that  way.  and 
not  stand  up  for  our  country  and  for 
both  labor  and  business. 

There  is  going  to  come  a  time  when 
you  can  pass  whatever  you  want  to  in 
this  body,  and  then  you  live  with  it  and 
see  this  country  go  right  down  the 
drain.  I  get  a  little  tired  of  hearing 
people  come  out  and  brag  about  Ger- 
many and  the  European  nations,  who 
do  not  allow  permanent  replacements. 
but  they  do  not  allow  lough  strikes  ei- 
ther, and  a  whole  raft  of  other  things 
that  we  permit  because  we  want  open 
relations  and  fairness  in  the  workplace. 
So  do  not  sell  me  on  Europe.  Europe,  in 
many  ways,  does  in  the  labor  move- 
ment, compared  to  the  United  Stales  of 
.\merica. 

There  will  come  a  time  when  you 
Democrats  and  a  few  Republicans  can 
pass  anything  you  want  to  around  here, 
tjut  do  not  come  to  me  and  say  at  that 
particular  lime  thai  you  did  not  have  a 
responsibility  for  the  country  going 
down  the  drain,  because  you  will  have. 
If  this  kind  of  outrageous  overturning 
of  54  years  of  settled,  good  labor  law 
that  has  been  fair  to  both  sides  hap- 
pens to  be  overturned  by  this  bill,  and 
I  will  tell  you.  those  of  you  who  know 
il  is  a  dog.  and  know  what  a  bad  bill  it 
is,  thai  are  voting  for  il  anyway,  be- 
cause it  is  in  your  political  interest  to 
do  so,  you  are  going  to  have  to  be  re- 
sponsible. 

In  the  end,  you  are  going  to  have  to 
be  responsible  when  some  demagogs 
arise  on  the  other  side  and  turn  things 
.uound  the  other  wa.v.  where  there  will 
not  be  the  fairness  either  way.  and 
there  will  not  be  the  fairness  to  the 
labor  unions  either,  which  I  want  to 
see  survive.  It  is  time  for  some  of  us  to 
start  thinking  about  the  country.  I  am 
sick  that  more  of  us  do  not.  If  there 
was  anything  to  commend  in  this  legis- 
l.ition,  I  would.  But  to  start  talking 
.itiiiul  corporate  salaries  and  things 
that  are  political  in  nature,  rather 
than  the  merits  of  this  matter.  I  think 
is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  .uidressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  .Arizona  is  recognized. 


Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

iThe  remarks  of  Mr.  DeConciN!  per- 
taining to  the  submission  of  Senate 
Resolution  314  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  •'Submission  of  Concur- 
rent and  Senate  Resolutions."! 

Mr.  SANFORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  SANFORD,  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  present  business  of  the  Senate'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  com- 
miltee  substitute  to  S.  55  is  the  pend- 
ing question. 

Mr.  SANFORD,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  permitted  to 
speak  as  in  morning  business  for  a  few 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr,  S.-\neori)  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  2838 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions"! 


ORDER  OF   PROCEDURF 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier, following  the  cloture  vote.  I  ad- 
vised the  Senate  that  the  pending  bill 
would  be  before  the  Senate  and  avail- 
able for  amendment.  I  was  advised  by 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
and  by  the  managers  that  no  Senator  is 
prepared  to  offer  an  amendment  at  this 
time.  We  have  had  a  series  of  speeches, 
all  I  believe  unrelated  to  the  pending 
bill. 


MORNING   BUSLNESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Accordingly.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  now  be  a  period  for  morning 
business  during  which  i^enators  be  per- 
mitted to  speak 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 


HANDGL'NS 

Mr  CHAFER  Mi'.  President,  we  have 
just  seen  1  more  week  of  handgun 
slaughter,  another  week  of  ghastly  in- 
juries and  deaths  from  handguns. 

Yesterday.  Mr.  President,  a  6-year- 
old  New  Haven  boy  was  riding  the 
schoolbus  home  from  school  and  he  was 
hit  in  the  head  by  a  bullet  from  a  semi- 
automatic handgun. 

Let  me  just  briefly  read.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, from  the  clipping  here  from  the 
local  newspaper. 

CONNF.CTlCLT  KlNDKRG.-\RTNER  SHOT  IN  HE.i.D 
O.N  BLS 

New  H.wen.  CT.— a  kindergartner  on  a 
school   bus  Rot  caught  in  the  crossfire  be- 


tween 2  prang's  .vesierday  anJ  was  shot  ;ri  the 
head,  authorities  said,  Cesar  Sar.doval.  6. 
was  in  critical  condition  ai  Yale  New  Haven 
Hospital  ■where  surgeons  were  unable  to  im- 
mediately remove  the  bullet. 

Mr.  President,  just  consider  the 
scene.  He  is  6  years  old.  He  is  in  kinder- 
garten. He  IS  ridmg  home  from  school 
in  the  bus.  There  were  a  handful  of  kin- 
dergartners.  six  other  youngsters,  in 
the  bus  with  him.  who  had  waved  good- 
bye to  their  teachers:  children  heading 
home  just  like  other  youngsters. 

Now.  picture  what  the  scene  must 
have  been  like.  As  one  girl  on  the  bus. 
a  6-year-old.  said  she  "felt  a  bullet 
graze  her  hair"  and.  of  course,  as  I 
said,  the  6-year-old  boy  was  hit  with  a 
.9  mm  slug  from  a  handgun  just  above 
his  left  ear. 

After  3  hours  of  surgery  he  is  in  criti- 
cal condition  in  the  pediatric  intensive 
care  unit  of  Yale  New  Haven  Hospital. 
His  survival  is  in  doubt. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  any  of 
us  can  get  used  to  this,  and  certainly 
we  should  not  get  used  to  it.  We  should 
not  say.  none  of  us.  that  this  is  just  the 
way  things  are. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  going  on  in 
this  country''  Does  going  to  school 
mean  exposure  to  handguns  and  to 
death?  As  you  know,  my  position  is  we 
should  ban  all  handguns,  get  rid  of 
them,  no  manufacture,  no  sale,  no  im- 
portation, no  transportation,  no  pos- 
session of  a  handgun.  There  are  66  mil- 
lion handguns  in  the  United  States  of 
America  today,  with  2  million  being 
added  every  year. 

Another  headline  in  todays  Washing- 
ton Post:  "Killings  Invade  a  Child's 
W'orld.  Two  Slain  Execution-Style  near 
D.C.  Elementary  School."  This  story 
.iescnbes  in  harrowing  detail  the  dis- 
^(n'ery  of  two  teenagers  bound  hand 
and  foot  with  duct  tape,  shot  execu- 
tion-style, and  left  less  than  a  100 
yards  away  from  Weatherless  Elemen- 
tary Schools  "Family  Day  "  celebra- 
tion picnic. 

How  do  you  explain  to  an  excited  6- 
or  7-year-old  they  must  cancel  the  pic- 
nic because  someone — two  someones— 
have  been  executed  nearby''  And  I  am 
confident,  by  handguns. 

Headline  No.  3.  Mr  President:  Y'es- 
terday's  New  York  Times.  "Water  Gun- 
play Provokes  Shooting  of  2."  A  16- 
year-old  boy  who  accidentally  sprayed 
a  bystander  with  a  Super  Soaker  water 
pistol  received  a  bullet  in  the  spine  for 
his  m.istake.  The  boy  has  been  told  he 
will  have  difficulty  ever  walking  again. 
This  incident  mirrors  one  that  oc- 
curred in  Boston  a  few  weeks  ago. 
where  a  15-year-old  was  fatally  wound- 
ed by  a  gunshot  when  caught  in  a  fight 
involving  these  water  pistols. 

And  what  is  the  solution?  What  are 
the  authorities  going  to  do?  They  are 
going  to  ban  the  water  pistols.  They  do 
not  ban  the  handguns:  they  ban  the 
water  pistols.  We  have  everything  up- 
side-down in  this  country  of  ours. 
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Mr.  i'resident.  when  I  first  gave  a 
statement  of  the  impact  of  han(i)?un.s 
on  schools  and  the  Impat  i  n!  ['..mdiruns 
on  health  care  in  our  N\ui"ii  iini  said 
that  I  was  presenting  legislation  next 
vvci'k  to  ban  all  hand^runs  in  our  coun- 
try, several  Senate  collea(?ues  were 
very  kind  to  approach  me  or  drop  me  a 
note  ■cont^ralulatinK'  me  on  my  cour- 
age." That  was  extremely  nice. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
things  upside  down  here,  if  it  takes 
couraKe  to  oppose  what  is  Roin^  on  in 
our  country  with  these  handguns. 

It  IS  ironic.  Mr.  I'resident  Yesterday, 
the  Government  banned  the  sale  of  in- 
fant pillows,  which  were  blamed  for  the 
suffocation  of  36  youngsters  over  the 
course  of  2  years.  Yet.  it  is  estimated 
in  the  last  2  years,  over  275  children— 
I  am  not  talkins'  adults;  I  am  talkinif 
children  have  been  killed  by  hand- 
guns. So  if  we  are  banning  pillows,  let 
us  ban  handguns. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  can  get 
somewhere  with  this  legislation,  and  I 
thank  the  Chair.  And  I  thank  all  those 
who  have  been  kind  enough  to  speak  to 
me  about  this. 

I  might  say.  we  have  plenty  of  room 
for  cosponsors.  The  list  has  not  been 
filled.  But  I  believe-  I  am  absolutely 
confident.^  that  over  the  course  of  the 
next  decade,  every  family  in  America  — 
and  I  am  not  talking  mother  and  father 
and  two  children;  I  am  talking  family; 
mothers,  brothers,  nieces,  nephews,  un- 
cles, aunt*  every  family  in  America  is 
going  to  be  touched  b,v  these  handguns, 
touched  in  a  very,  very  unfortunate 
and  tragic  fashion 

Mr.  President,  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recokd  the 
two  articles  relating  to  these 
shootings:  One  from  the  New  York 
Times,  dated  June  10.  1992;  and  one 
from  the  Washington  Post,  dated  June 
11.  1992. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd.  as  follows; 

IKrom  the  New  York  Timt'.'*.  .Junr  10.  1992) 

Water  GLN!'l..^Y  Provokes  SinxmNci  i>y  IV" 

(By  Bruce  Weben 

A  man  who  was  inailvertently  stjuirted 
Moniia.v  niKhi  with  a  hiehpowered  water 
gun,  the  latest  trend  in  toy  weaponry,  an- 
grily pulled  a  real  gun  and  sprayed  the  cor- 
ner with  bullets,  wounding  two  young  men. 
the  police  said. 

One  of  the  viclim.s.  Richard  Cooke,  16  years 
old,  and  several  friends  had  been  horsing 
around  with  water  guns  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Eighth  Avenue  and  l.SSd  Street  in 
Harlem  about  11:30  P.M  ,  when  Mr  Cooke 
took  aim  at  one  of  them  and  missed,  a  wit- 
ness said. 

The  spray  hit  another  man,  who  the  police 
said  opened  fire  with  a  real  gun  and  then 
fled.  Mr.  Cooke  was  shot  in  the  lower  back, 
and  a  bystander,  Maurice  Anderson,  29,  was 
shot  in  the  left  ankle.  Both  were  reported  in 
stable  condition  yesterday  at  Harlem  Hos- 
pital. 

"DIDN'T  WA.NT  TO  BE  Wtn'" 
"He  wet  somebod.v  who  didn't  want  to  be 
wet."  said  Sgt.  Michael  Mulcahy.  who  was 


thf  Ill's'   uffii  e."-  iin  the  scene  Monday  night. 

Thi'  KLiy  apparently  became  incensed." 

The  incident  is  the  latest  in  a  series  of  vio- 
lent episodes  across  the  country  involving 
the  water  guns,  including  the  death  of  a  15- 
year-old  Boston  boy  last  month  who  was 
shot  after  a  squirt-gun  showdown  escalated 
into  the  real  thing.  Yesterday's  shooting 
took  place  only  hours  after  the  Mayor  of 
Boston,  Raymond  L.  Flynn.  asked  merchants 
in  his  city  to  remove  the  new  guns,  known  as 
Super  Soakers,  from  their  shelves. 

In  an  interview  last  night  at  the  hospital 
after  surgery  on  his  ankle.  Mr  Anderson  said 
there  were  about  eight  young  people  with 
water  guns  on  the  corner  when  he  was  shot 
Monday  night.  When  Mr.  Cooke  sprayed  the 
gunman's  blue  and  green  jumpsuit.  Mr  An- 
derson said.  "Richie  was  scared  because  he 
realized  the  guy  had  a  gun 

1  was  just  trying  to  talk  to  him.  I  said: 
'Yo.  this  is  just  water  It  ain't  going  to  hurt 
you  '  Then  he  pulled  out  a  gun  from  his  waist 
and  started  shoottntf  at  random,  but  he  was 
aiming  at  Richie  ijecause  Richie  got  him 
wet  " 

Speaking  drowsily  as  the  effects  of  the  an- 
esthetic from  the  surgery  lingered.  Mr  An- 
derson said  that  he  was  In  pain  and  that  doc- 
tors had  told  him  that  he  would  have  dif- 
ficulty walking  He  said  he  himself  had  not 
been  carrying  a  water  gun  The  guns  that 
others  had,  he  said,  had  been  bought  that 
day 

"JUST  HAVi.sr;  fin" 

"It  was  a  hot  da.v  and  we  were  just  having 
fun,  "  he  said.  'The  water  gun  is  an  Innocent 
toy   I  ilon't  know  why  he  got  so  mad  " 

The  Kuns.  which  can  shoot  a  forceful  jet  of 
water  as  far  as  50  feet,  have  liecome  widely 
p<jpular  The  neighborhood  around  the  shoot- 
inK.  a  volatile  and  potentially  violent  place 
on  any  given  day,  was  filled  with  Soaker- 
packin«  children  yesterday  afternoon 

Walking  along  Frederick  Douglass  Boule- 
vard a  few  blocks  from  the  shooting.  Edward 
Guerra  wax  shop  herding  his  two  boys. 
Bruce.  9,  and  Alexis  home  from  an  outing  In 
the  psirk  Both  the  bo.vs  and  Mr.  Guerra 
too  were  lolinB  Supwr  Soaker*  and  yellow 
plaxMc  back-pnck  tank» 

"They  only  play  with  mr,"  said  Mr 
Guerra,  who  said  he  paid  $20  apiece  for  the 
guns  "They  have  supervision. "  He  »ald  he 
had  heard  about  the  shooilnt:  the  night  be- 
fore 

A  KATAL  HHOOTISa 

The  police  said  that  less  than  four  hours 
after  the  waier-ttun  incident,  another  shoot- 
ing took  place  fin  the  same  street  corner,  in 
front  of  the  Edwin  an<l  Rotvert  Food  Market, 
which  had  been  closed  at  10  P.M  The  police 
said  that  at  about  3:20  AM  on  Tuesday,  a 
blue  van  carrying  three  men  in  their  20's 
drove  by  the  corner  and  fired  Into  a  crowd  of 
teen-agers,  killing  one  of  them  and  wounding 
three  others. 

The  police  said  they  were  not  ruling  out  a 
connection  between  the  shootings  but  had  no 
evidence  tying  them  together. 

As  police  investigators  canvassed  the  block 
yesterday  afternoon  lookintr  for  witnes.ses, 
area  residents  lamented  the  unhappy  pattern 
of  violence  in  the  neighborhood.  A  few  doors 
down  from  the  site  of  the  shootings.  Shirley 
Greene,  the  owner  of  Shirle.v's  Soul  Food 
ResUiurant.  and  Doris  Gaskin.  owner  of 
Dot's  Beauty  Salon,  expressed  their  frustra- 
tion and  bitterness 

"It  was  a  quiet  night."  said  Ms  Greene, 
who  left  her  restaurant  at  11  P  M.  on  Mon- 
day, just  before  the  first  shooting.  '•But 
there's  always  something  goinn  on  around 
here,  always." 


Ms  Gaskin  added;  "You  do  wnat  you  got  to 
do  and  get  out  of  here.  After  dark,  you  get 
out" 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  11.  1992) 

KlLLI.VCS  l.SVADK  A  CHILD'S  WORLD 

(By  Gabriel  Escobar) 

The  District  children  who  every  morning 
amble  past  the  boarded  apartments,  cut 
through  the  dump  at  the  side  of  the  housing 
project  and  then  descend  the  cracked  stairs 
to  their  school  were  spared  yesterday  only 
by  an  accident  of  timing:  Someone  else  had 
already  found  the  bloodied  corpses  of  the 
teenagers. 

They  were  lying  In  a  three-sided 
cinderblock  shed  with  a  crumbling  tin  roof, 
their  hands  and  feet  bound  with  duct  tape 
Neither  was  more  than  18  years  old.  and  who- 
ever shot  them  placed  them  close  together, 
face-to-face.  The  blood  was  so  heavy  that  it 
flowed  out  of  the  shed  and  down  the  asphalt 
slope 

On  a  day  when  Weatherless  Elementary 
School  was  hosting  Family  Day,  the  grisly 
discovery  outside  the  Fort  Duix>nt  Dwellings 
in  Southeast  Washington  canceled  a  parade 
that  would  have  passed  the  scene  of  the 
killings.  The  decision  was  made  by  the 
school  principal,  who  at  first  considered  giv- 
ing up  but  then  steadfastly  refused  to  let  the 
violence  destroy  the  outing. 

The  execution-style  slayings.  reported  to 
police  about  8:17  a.m..  continued  a  violent 
pattern  that  benan  almost  two  weeks  ago 
and  now  has  District  detectives  investigat- 
ing four  separate  double  homicide  Over  the 
last  11  days.  27  people  have  been  killed  in  the 
city,  raising  the  year's  homicide  total  to  197. 
three  fewer  than  at  the  same  time  in  1991. 

Less  than  four  hours  after  police  found  the 
bodies  of  the  two  teenagers,  some  of  the 
same  officials  were  summoned  to  the  scene 
of  another  double  shooting  atniut  a  half-mile 
away,  on  Hanna  Place  SE  This  time,  a 
woman  was  killed  and  her  companion  wound- 
ed by  a  group  of  men  who  burst  In  and 
.sought  out  their  targets,  finding  them  on  the 
first  and  second  floors  of  a  house  occupied  by 
at  least  one  small  child. 

The  names  of  the  victims  were  not  released 
because  they  had  not  been  identified  or  rel- 
atives had  not  been  informed  Deputy  Police 
Chief  Charles  Bacon,  whose  6th  District  in- 
cludes the  sites  of  both  shootings,  said  no 
link  had  emerRed  between  the  two  cases. 
•Could  be.  but  there's  nothing  to  tell  us  that 
right  now,  "  he  said 

Police  said  both  of  yesterday's  shootings 
appeared  cold  and  calculated,  as  are  many 
slayings  in  the  District.  But  finding  two 
teenagers  slain  on  a  school  path  was  a  brutal 
and  uncommon  intrusion  into  the  daily  lives 
of  more  than  300  .school -children 

Parents  who  had  planned  to  attend  the 
Weatherless  festivities  were  left  speechless 
and  in  Umbo,  holding  blankets  and  bags  of 
potato  chips  for  a  party  that  had  momentar- 
ily lost  its  spirit. 

"She  was  all  excited.  She  got  up  extra 
early.  "  Willis  Montgomery  said  of  her  6- 
year-old  daughter.  Shannon.  "I  can  hear  her 
now  'It's  not  our  fault  that  somebody  got 
killed  Why  can't  we  have  a  picnic'.''  " 

While  the  elite  REDRUM  unit,  made  up  of 
police  officers  and  federal  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  officers,  combed  through 
garbage  cans  looking  for  clues.  Principal 
Isaac  .Jackson  gathered  the  children  across 
the  street  and  inside  the  school,  trying  to 
salvage  the  day.  After  briefly  considering 
canceling  the  event.  Jackson  said  he  changed 
his  mind  and  decided  to  address  the  children. 

"They  saw  very  little  and  had  very  little 
to  say  about  the  situation  altogether."  said 
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1. 1  Ks  n.  who  summarized  his  advice  to  the 
I  t.ilUit-n  as  follows:  "We  want  you  to  always 
make  sure  you  do  the  right  thing.  We  want 
you  to  have  a  wonderful  time  " 

Jackson's  decision  to  let  the  children  out 
into  the  grassy  area,  where  they  ate  and 
played  with  their  parents,  fostered  a  familial 
atmosphere  that  contrasted  sharply  with 
what  was  going  on  less  than  100  yards  away, 
across  an  open  field  and  near  the  corner  of 
40th  and  D  streets  SE. 

About  11  am.  small  children  walked  out 
carrying  potato  chips,  their  cheeks  painted 
with  red  roses  and  yellow  daisies.  "Set 
[those]  bags  down  and  come  get  punch,  "  one 
of  the  parents  told  them.  Across  the  street. 
one  police  official  said  detectives  had  ten 
tatively  identified  one  victim  but  had  no 
clue  on  the  other.  Firefighters  were  called  to 
hose  down  the  blood,  a  housekeeping  meas- 
ure seldom  employed  in  a  city  that  has  set 
homicide  records  for  four  consecutive  years 

"It's  horrible,  especially  for  kids  to  shp  it. 
said  a  police  official  assigned  to  REDRL'M 
murder  spelled  backward.  The  unit  normally 
works  on  cases  in  which  there  is  a  clear  con- 
nection with  New  York  drug  dealers,  but  in 
this  case  it  was  called  because  of  the  "obvi 
ous  brutality  "  and  the  fact  that  there  wore 
two  young  people  dead,  the  official  said 

Although  police  and  school  officials  said 
the  children  probably  did  not  see  the  bodies. 
some  parents  were  not  convinced.  "I  know 
they  saw  it  because  they  come  right  down 
those  steps."  said  Donna  Daniels,  who  has 
two  daughters  in  the  school.  Chrystal.  7.  and 
Olaunda.  6. 

They  said  they  had  heard  some  kids  hol- 
lering, but  they  kept  going."  Daniels  said  of 
her  own  children,  whom  she  questioned  later. 
■'And  I'm  glad  of  that.  .  .  .  They  have  a 
tendency  to  block  things  like  that  in  the 
back  of  their  minds,  but  when  they're  older, 
it  comes  out." 

Bacon,  whose  district  has  been  largely 
spared  in  the  recent  wave  of  violence,  said 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Boys  and  Girls  Club 
in  his  area  has  psychologists  and  psychia- 
trists who  counsel  children.  "It  affects  them 
in  other  ways.  "  he  said  of  the  violence 
"These  things  leave  permanent  scars  on 
young  kids  " 

The  Hanna  Place  shooting  occurred  about 
noon,  and  as  with  the  double  homicide,  po- 
lice said  they  had  no  motives  or  suspects. 
Two  neighlKirs  said  the  woman,  who  was  in 
her  late  teens  or  early  twenties,  had  lived  on 
the  5100  block  for  about  10  years. 

The  child  of  the  woman  was  taken  away  by 
his  maternal  aunt.  One  police  official  said 
there  were  several  other  people  in  the  house 
when  the  gunmen  entered  and  asked  for 
someone  by  name.  The  official  said  it  did  not 
appear  the  child  was  in  either  of  the  rooms 
where  the  victims  were  found 

The  PRESIDING  OP^FICKR  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia, 

Mi-,  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
CdHKN]  for  not  to  exceed  3  minutes,  and 
that  I  may  be  protected  in  my  rights  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFf'K'KK  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oideied. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  is  recog- 
nized. 


.A.VIKRICAN  .SKCTlU'l'V   INTKHH.ST.S 

IN   Kl'HtiPK 
Mr.  COHKN    .Mr.   President,  with  the 
end  of  the  cold  war  and  the  continuink' 


budgetary  crisis,  we  can  and  must  re- 
duce the  levels  of  our  military  force  de- 
ployments overseas.  At  the  same  time, 
this  does  not  mean  that  we  should  re- 
treat to  our  shores.  Our  commitment 
to  NATO  IS  not  a  favor  to  Europe  but  a 
means  to  protect  our  own  interests. 
The  tragic  history  of  the  first  half  of 
this  century  and  the  remarkable  suc- 
cess of  the  second  half  has  taught  us 
that  maintaining  peace  in  Europe  re- 
((Uires  American  involvement.  This  is 
liest  mediated  through  NATO,  albeit  a 
significantly  transformed  NATO  in 
which  our  European  allies  bear  much 
gieater  responsibilities. 

The  United  States  and  its  NATO  have 
already  begun  the  process  of  shifting: 
responsibilities.  NATO  command  struc- 
ture is  being  redesigned,  with  European 
military  officers  assuming  more  re- 
sponsibility and  American  officers  less. 
Moreover,  the  United  States  is  rapidly 
withdrawing  forces  from  Europe,  and 
by  1995  we  will  have  cut  our  force  levels 
m  Europe  by  more  than  half.  The  Bush 
administration's  current  position  is 
that  it  would  like  to  hold  our  forces  at 
that  new  level  of  about  150,000  troops 
and  airforce  personnel  for  the  indefi- 
nite future.  In  my  view,  once  the  cur- 
rent planned  cuts  are  implemented,  we 
will  be  able  to  make  additional  signifi- 
cant reductions  as  the  European  inte- 
gration process  continues  and  Euro- 
peans are  better  able  to  assume  defense 
responsibilities. 

To  move  down  this  path,  however,  i-e- 
quires  that  our  allies  remain  convinced 
of  our  commitment  to  Europe.  If  we 
try  to  reduce  our  force  levels  in  Europe 
any  more  abruptlj-  than  we  now  are 
doing,  it  could  undermine  confidence  m 
the  .American  commitment  and  thereby 
disrupt  the  European  integration  proc- 
ess, which  i.s  already  under  great  stress 
in  the  wake  of  the  Danish  referendum. 
The  ironic  result  of  accelerated  cuts  in 
U.S.  deployments  in  Europe  could  be 
that  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  shift 
defense  I'esponsibilities  to  our  Euro- 
pean allies. 

In  summary,  we  already  are  making 
rapid  and  deep  reductions  in  our  force 
levels  in  Europe,  and  while  we  should 
plan  to  cut  them  even  further,  we  can- 
not cut  them  much  faster  than  is  now 
being  done. 

These  views  are  consistent  with  the 
recommendations  of  a  study  group  con- 
vened by  the  ..lolins  Hopkins  Foreign 
Policy  Institute. 

Participating  in  this  study  group 
with  me  were  Senators  NUNN  and 
Li'G.^R;  Representatives  H.^.MILTON  and 
McCi'luiY;  and  a  wide  range  of  former 
iiik-'h  ranking  otf'cials.  including  Sec- 
letaries  of  Defense  Harold  Brown, 
Frank  Carlucci.  Melvm  Laird,  and 
James  Schlesinger;  Secretary  of  State 
Edmund  Muskie;  JCS  Chairman  David 
.Jones;  Zbigniew  Brzezinski;  and  others. 
The  report  was  released  yesterday  at  a 
hearing  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  by  Gen.  Edward  "Shy" 
.Meyer,  former  Army  Chief  of  Staff. 


I  was  pleased  that  a  number  of  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  members  of 
the  .Armed  Services  Committee  en- 
dorsed the  conclusion  that  while  we 
can  reduce  our  forces  in  Europe  further 
than  proposed  by  the  administration, 
we  should  not  seek  to  cut  them  any 
faster. 

This  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
recent  vote  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  change  the  statutory  Euro- 
pean troop  strength  cap  to  100.000  as  of 
October  1,  1995,  Both  the  witnesses  at 
yesterday's  hearing  and  the  just  re- 
leased P'oreign  Policy  Institute  report 
point  out  the  folly  of  this  approach, 
whose  effect  would  not  be  to  shift  re- 
sponsibilities, but  to  shirk  them 

.Mr.  President.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  the  Foreign  Policy  In- 
stitute report,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

;From  the  Johns  Hopkins  Foreign  Policy 
Insmulion.  June  1992] 
Thk  Fr.»iNco-German  Corps  a.nd  the  FfTfRE 
OK  Ei-Roi'EA.N  Security:  I.mplicatio.ns  for 
U.S.  Policy 

I.  THE  NEW  EUROPE 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations 
below,  and  the  general  thrust  (though  not 
necessarily  every  sentence;  of  the  following 
working  memorandum  on  The  Franco-Ger- 
man Corps  have  been  endorsed  by  David 
Abshire.  Barry  Blechman,  Harold  Brown, 
Zbigniew  Brzezinski.  Richard  Burt,  Frank 
Carlucci,  William  Cohen,  Lee  Hamilton,  Ar- 
thur Hariman.  Richard  Helms,  David  Jones. 
.Melvm  Laird.  Richard  Lugar,  Dave  McCurdy. 
Edward  Meyer.  Edmund  Muskie,  Paul  Nltze. 
Sam  Nunn.  Henry  Owen.  J.  Robert  Schaetzel. 
.James  Schlesinger.  William  Simon.  Walter 
Slocombe.  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt.  and  George 
Vest. 

The  cold  war  ended  in  Europe,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  the  closing  of  the  era  of  East-West 
confrontation  will  be  most  profound  on  that 
continent.  Europe  was  the  cockpit  of  the 
cold  war.  just  as  U.S.  foreign  and  defense 
policy  has  been  primarily  concerned  with 
Europe  since  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century.  The  majority  of  U.S.  Forces  sta- 
tioned abroad  have  been  located  in  Europe, 
totaling  more  than  300.000  military  personnel 
at  the  end  of  the  cold  war.  A  substantial 
.'ihare  of  the  U.S.  Defense  budget  has  been  ei- 
ther directly  or  indirectly  related  to  the  re- 
quirements of  European  defense,  and  the 
United  States  has  extended  its  nuclear  deter- 
rent as  necessary  to  defend  Europe  from  So- 
viet aggression. 

With  the  end  of  the  bipolar  division  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  scheduled  withdrawal  of  the  re- 
maining Russian  forces  from  eastern  Ger- 
many by  the  end  of  1994.  the  strategic  situa- 
tion will  have  been  fully  transformed.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  changes  in  the  East,  the 
Western  portion  of  the  Continent  is  also  un- 
dergoing a  transformation  associated  with 
the  closer  integration  of  the  countries  of  the 
European  Community  (ECi.  This  trend  will 
continue  despite  the  recent  negative  Danish 
vote.  In  the  defense  area  this  trend  toward 
integration  has  been  accelerated  by  the  in- 
tention, declared  by  the  French  president 
and  the  German  chancellor  in  October  1991. 
to  form  a  Franco-German  corps  [see  page  5 
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for  a  description  of  this  proposal),  the  deci- 
sion taken  by  the  twelve  states  of  the  EC  at 
the  December  1991  Maastricht  sumnnit  to 
move  toward  a  common  foreign  and  defense 
policy,  and  the  evident  intent  of  some  of 
them  to  use  the  Western  European  Union 
(WEU)  as  the  structure  appropriate  to 
achieve  that  end. 

These  developments,  combined  with  a 
growinK  preoccupation  with  domestic  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  in  the  United 
States,  are  Keneratintr  a  fundamental  reas- 
sessment of  U.S.  Foreign  and  defense  policy. 
The  future  U.S.  Role  in  the  new  Europe  will 
be  at  the  center  of  this  reassessment. 

II.  THE  CONTINUED  PRESENCE  OK  U.S.  FORCES  IN 
EUROPE 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  have  an 
important  national  interest  in  remaining  a 
major  influence  in  Europe,  militarily,  politi- 
cally, and  economically.  Having  been  drawn 
in  this  century  into  the  two  world  wars,  as 
well  as  the  cold  war.  partly  by  European  na- 
tionalism and  imbalances  in  the  European 
state  system,  the  United  States  has  a  con- 
tinuing interest  in  helping  to  prevent  new 
disequilibria  in  post-cold  war  Europe  Al- 
though there  has  never  been  an  explicit  link- 
age between  the  U.S.  military  and  economic 
roles  in  Europe,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume, 
even  after  the  disappearance  of  the  Soviet 
threat  (along  with  the  Soviet  Union  itself), 
that  a  continuing  U.S.  security  presence  in 
Europe  may  give  the  United  States  added 
weight  in  nonmilitary  areas,  including  trade 

A  US  military  withdrawal  from  Europe 
would  result  in  a  substantial  devaluation  of 
U.S.  political  influence  In  Europe  and  would 
risk  the  end  of  the  stability  provided,  in 
part,  by  the  US  commitment  to  European 
security.  A  leadership  vacuum  could  result. 
This  would  place  great  pressure  on  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  to  assume  a  lead- 
ership role  in  European  security  and  create 
corresponding  concerns  in  other  European 
countries.  West  and  East.  Such  a  develop- 
ment would  therefore  cause  serious  domestic 
political  divisions  as  well  as  uneasiness 
among  its  neighbors  The  possible  emergence 
of  an  Independent  German  nuclear  force, 
which  could  lie  at  the  end  of  this  road,  would 
be  a  profoundly  unsettling  option. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  risk  to  the  future  of 
European  security  is  a  renationalizatlon  of 
defense  and  foreign  policies.  The  mainte- 
nance of  the  Integrated  military  command 
structure  is  Important  in  discouraging  the 
renationalizatlon  of  security  in  post-cold 
war  Europe.  More  broadly,  the  United  States 
has  played  a  crucial  role  in  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO*  as  a  balancing 
force  between  often  divergent  Eunjpean 
views  Until  and  unless  a  stronger  European 
identity  emerges,  only  the  United  States  can 
play  this  role.  In  the  present  period  of  uncer- 
tainty and  transition,  this  role  is  of  special 
significance.  The  United  StJites  will  also 
have  to  provide  leadership  in  shaping  a  new 
NATO  relationship  to  the  countries  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Eui'ope.  The  creation  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Cooperation  Council  is  an 
Important  step  in  this  direction  that  should 
be  followed  by  further  discussions 

The  United  States  should  also  take  the 
lead  In  ensuring  that  a  transatlantic  com- 
petition in  arms  production  and  arms  sales 
does  not  increase  with  the  end  of  the  cold 
war.  As  arms  production  winds  down,  cooper- 
ative agreements  among  Western  partners 
are  essential  to  avoid  a  dangerous  competi- 
tion in  Third  World  markets  and  duplication 
of  efforts  in  the  West.  Western  nations 
should  increase  their  efforts  to  promote  spe- 
cialization In  defense  production  and  to  link 


U.S.  and  Eurof)ean  defense  production  in  a 
coherent  strategy  that  will  promote,  rather 
than  undermine,  transatlantic  defense  co- 
operation. It  is  in  the  U.S.  interest,  there- 
fore, to  recognize  the  need  to  avoid  any  path 
that  could  lead  to  the  renationalizatlon  of 
Europe,  and  to  understand  that,  although  its 
leadership  role  in  Europe  will  surely  dimin- 
ish. U.S.  forces  should  remain  in  Europe  for 
sound  national  interest  reasons. 

The  mission  of  these  U.S.  forces  Is  likely 
to  shift  appreciably  over  the  current  decade. 
The  tactical  nuclear  role  Is  dramatically  de- 
creased by  the  change  In  the  conventional 
balance— recognized  in  arms  control  agree- 
ments—and by  the  emergence  of  a  new  polit- 
ical and  strategic  environment  in  Europe 
The  role  of  U.S.  strategic  forces  will  also  be 
substantially  reduced,  although  these  forces 
will  continue  to  provide  some  extended  de- 
terrence for  Europe  The  remaining  nuclear, 
chemical,  and  biological  potential  of  Russia 
and  other  nations  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Independent  States  (CIS)  states  will  con- 
tinue to  pose  a  large  potential  threat  to  Eu- 
ropean security,  especially  given  the  volatile 
political  and  economic  environment  In  the 
CIS.  The  United  States  Is  the  only  state  ca- 
pable of  credibly  counterbalancing  this 
threat  In  Europe. 

US  conventional  forces  In  Europe,  while 
reduced,  will  continue  to  be  needed  to  pro- 
vide a  stabilizing  Influence,  especially  in 
maintaining  a  multinational  command 
framework  for  defense  planning  that  In- 
cludes the  United  States  along  with  Euro- 
pean nations,  which  NATO  provides  Forces 
will  also  be  needed  to  provide  a  reconstllu- 
tion  based  on  reactive  forces  in  case  of  a  re- 
newed Russian  threat  Conventional  US 
forces  stationed  in  Europe  should  also  be 
available  for  missions  outside  of  the  NATO 
area  to  meet  threats  to  Atlantic  security 
The  role  of  U.S.  forces  in  assisting  peace- 
keeping operations  within  Europe  to  cof)e 
with  conflicts  that  may  arise  from  ethnic  na- 
tionall.sm  is  less  clear  but  should  not  be 
ruled  out.  partlci'larly  In  light  of  the  recent 
decision  by  NATO  foreign  ministers  to  pro- 
vide peacekeeping  forces  under  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Eu- 
rope iCSCE)  mandate.  Finally.  U.S  forces 
will  need  to  cooperate  with  their  European 
allies  in  a  number  of  nontraditlonal  military 
roles  to  deal  with  possible  future  problem 
areas,  roles  that  could  include  counter-ter- 
rorist actions  and  civic  action  in  Elastern  Eu- 
rope and  In  the  nations  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union. 

For  all  these  reasons,  a  substantial  U.S. 
conventional  force  needs  to  remain  in  Eu- 
rope. The  U.S.  administration  currently 
plans  to  reduce  the  number  of  military  per- 
sonnel deployed  in  Europe  to  150.000  troops 
by  1996,  but  to  maintain  that  level  indefi- 
nitely. This  probably  is  high,  given  political 
and  economic  realities  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  administration  and  Congress 
should  plan,  however,  on  a  base  force  of  be- 
tween 75.000  and  100.000  in  Europe  In  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  decade.  While  the  mi.ssions  for 
US.  forces  in  post-cold  war  Europe  will  be 
important,  the  presence  of  this  base  force 
need  not  be  limited  to  any  specific  threat 
scenario  or  mission  (though  it  should  be 
sized  with  several  contingent  uses  in  mind) 
The  fundamental  point  is  that  this  U.S.  pres- 
ence would  be  a  major  force  for  European 
and  International  stability 

HI.  SUPPORTING  THE  EUROPEANIZ.\TION  OF  N.^TO 

The  US  position  that  NATO  be  the  pri- 
mary Instrument  for  structuring  European 
security— and  ceruinly  the  primary  vehicle 
for  U.S.  participation— should  not  close  off 


the  ability  of  the  Europeans  i^  :i'..  .up  com- 
plementary ways  of  securln*;  Kji^pt'  in  a 
changed  environment.  A  New  .Atlanticism 
based  on  partnership  is  the  best  way  to  a  sta- 
ble transatlantic  relationship  in  the  next 
century.  The  process  of  European  economic 
political  and  security  integration  is  one  of 
potential  and  great  historical  significance.  It 
can  serve  U.S.  interests  as  well.  In  the  secu- 
rity no  less  than  in  the  economic  field. 

The  efforts  of  Europeans  to  cooperate  and 
coordinate  and  even  integrate  their  defense 
efforts  can  also  promote  the  continued  inte- 
gration of  Germany  within  a  broad  multilat- 
eral framework  The  planned  Franco — Ger- 
man corps  is  one  step  in  this  direction.  A 
greater  European  role  in  defense  will  also 
make  legitimate  the  defense  efforts  of  these 
countries  in  European  political  and  budg- 
etary environment  that  is  likely  to  be  inhos- 
pitable to  the  military  With  national  de- 
fense subsumed  In  a  European  framework, 
defense  costs  could  also  be  better  controlled 
through  greater  rationalization  of  procure- 
ment and  production.  Such  Innovations  as 
the  growing  role  of  the  WEU.  the  Franco- 
German  corps,  and  other  special  multi- 
national corps  being  developed  in  NATO  also 
legitimize  multinational  alternatives  to  na- 
tional military  forces. 

Greater  Europeanlzation  of  defense  also 
provides  a  revised  framework  for  European 
security  for  when  the  United  States  is  no 
longer  willing  or  able  to  play  the  dominant 
role  that  it  did  during  the  cold  war.  Euro- 
peans, especially  the  Germans,  are  hedging 
their  bets  against  such  a  contingency.  It  is 
In  the  US.  Interest,  therefore,  that  a 
Europeanlzation  option  be  available.  The 
United  States  should  continue  to  emphasize 
that  the  best  way  for  Europeanlzation  of  de- 
fensie  to  proceed  is  within  the  NATO  frame- 
work and  that  the  details  are  up  to  the  Euro- 
peans to  work  out  in  consultation  with  the 
United  States.  It  should  recognize  that  any 
significant  European  defense  Identity  is 
probably  a  decade -or  decades  away  and 
that  there  will  be  an  extended  period  of  tran- 
sition during  which  the  United  States  must 
play  a  central  role  in  shaping  what  finally 
emerges. 

POLICY  HECOMMEND.^TIONS 

Specifically,  the  United  States  should  un- 
dertake the  following  policies  and  actions 
over  the  next  five  years' 

1.  The  administration  and  leaders  of  Con- 
gress from  both  parlies  should  clearly  stale 
that  the  United  States  will  maintain  a  sig- 
nificant force  presence  in  Europe  and  the 
present  circumstances  merit  a  force  of  75.000 
to  100.000  through  the  1990s,  although  the 
United  States  should  change  its  mix  of  forces 
.somewhat  away  from  land  and  toward  air 
and  maritime  forces.  While  the  U.S.  army 
presence  in  Germany  will  be  reduced,  the 
U.S.  naval  presence  will  be  maintained  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic.  In  any 
event,  the  United  States  should  make  it 
clear  that  its  vital  national  interest  Is  to  re- 
main engaged  in  European  security  arrange- 
ments so  long  as  its  presence  continues  to 
have  strong  European  support. 

2.  U.S.  ground  and  air  forces  should  be  ro- 
tated frequently  between  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  where  they  would  train  and 
exercise.  Dependents  will  remain  In  the  Unit- 
ed States.  This  would  lower  the  cost  of  sta- 
tioning U.S.  forces  in  Europe,  reduce  the 
problems  associated  with  environmental  pro- 
tests in  Germany,  and  enhance  acceptance  of 
the  continuing  presence  of  U.S.  forces  by 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope. 

3  The  United  Slates  should  foster  and  In- 
crease the  European  role  in  the  NATO  com- 


mand structure  and  should  do  what  it  can  to 
rationalize  European  defense  decision-mak- 
ing processes.  It  should  not  now  propose. 
however,  that  a  European  be  named  Supreme 
.■Mlied  Commander.  Europe  (SACEURi  The 
Europeans  desire  that  an  .American  remain 
in  command,  and  a  shift  at  this  time  away 
from  an  .American  would  be  widely  inter- 
preted in  Eur(jpe  as  a  signal  of  a  U.S.  with- 
drawal. The  United  States  should  be  willing 
to  accept  a  European  officer  as  S.ACEUR  as; 
soon  as  European  N.ATO  members  believe  it 
appropriate.  While  General  Shahkashvih  has 
been  nominated  by  the  president  to  replace 
General  Galvin  as  S.ACEUR.  and  while  we 
support  this  appointment,  at  the  next  oppor- 
tunity the  United  States  should  nominate  a 
U.S.  air  force,  rather  than  an  army,  general 
officer  as  S.ACEUR.  An  air  force  SACEUR 
would  reflect  the  shift  away  from  US 
ground  forces  toward  a  greater  air  role  and 
would  also  be  compatible  with  nuclear  re- 
lease procedures,  as  nuclear  weapons  in  Eu- 
rope In  the  future  are  likely  to  be  exclu- 
sively air  delivered. 

4.  The  United  States  should  welcome  Euro- 
pean steps  to  revitalize  the  WEU  and  should 
do  what  it  can  to  strengthen  WEU  NATO  co- 
operation and  coordination.  It  should  recog- 
nize that  any  meaningful  WEU  defense  iden- 
tity will  take  a  long  time  to  emerge  and  that 
Eurofje  is  likely  to  be  dependent  on  the  Unit- 
ed Slates  in  the  nuclear  area  as  well  as  in  lo- 
gistics, intelligence,  communications,  recon- 
naissance, and  iransport  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  The  WEU  should  start  out  close  to  but 
separate  from  NATO  and.  if  over  the  coming 
decade  the  EC  takes  on  a  security  dimension, 
could  move  toward  a  role  as  the  EC's  mili- 
tary arm. 

5  The  United  States  should  look  upon  the 
creation  and  further  development  of  the 
Franco-German  corps  as  a  possible  first  step 
in  what  may  become  an  effort  to  create  a  Eu- 
ropean army.  The  creation  of  such  a  corps 
will  provide  a  rationale  for  the  continued 
presence  of  French  forces  in  Germany  and 
will  support  U.S.  efforts  to  increase  French 
involvement  in  NATO  activities.  The  United 
States  should  also  be  prepared  to  link  other 
multinational  corps  developed  by  NATO  to 
the  Franco-German  corps  and  to  work  out 
appropriate  command  relationships,  joint  ex- 
ercises, and  other  combined  efforts.  This 
would  strengthen  the  rationale  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Germany  for  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  significant  numbers  of 
U.S.  forces  in  post-cold  war  Germany.  The 
United  Stales  should  also  expand  coopera- 
tion with  the  French  on  air  defense  and 
should  try  to  link  France  In  any  NATO  effort 
to  develop  antitactical  ballistic  missile 
(ATBM)  capabilities. 

6.  The  United  Slates  should  also  respond 
with  support  to  an  evolution  of  an  out-of- 
area  mission  for  the  Franco-German  corps. 
This  mission  would  expand  the  role  of  Ger- 
man forces  be.vond  that  limited  to  the  direct 
defense  of  German  or  NATO  territory  and 
would  permit  the  beginning  of  an  out-of-area 
role  for  NATO  and  WEU  forces  in  the  future 
Close  coordination  between  the  Franco-Ger- 
man corps  and  NATO's  Rapid  Reaction  Force 
would  permit  the  common  tactics,  training, 
doctrine,  and  interoperability  that  proved  so 
vital  in  the  Gulf  War  to  be  both  reinforced 
and  expanded.  Planning  for  rapid  reaction 
should  be  done  within  N.ATO.  but  application 
of  planning  could  be  carried  out  by  NATO. 
WEU.  or  other  multinational  forces. 

These  recommendations  are  designed  to 
permit  the  United  States'  allies  to  do  more  if 
they  wish  to  •■Europeanize"  the  responsibil- 
ities for  the  future  security  of  the  Continent 


while  the  United  States  maintains  a  signifi- 
cant. ;f  altered,  military  role  in  post-cold 
war  Europe.  Among  the  most  important  les- 
sons of  the  cold  war  is  that  a  close  European- 
U  S.  partnership  is  essential  to  a  stable  Eu- 
rope and  to  an  open  and  prosperous  global 
econom.ic  and  political  system,  and  that 
closer  European  integration  can  contribute 
to  such  a  partnership.  With  the  end  of  four 
decades  of  East-West  confrontation,  policy- 
makers on  both  sides  of  the  .Atlantic  should 
not  forget  this  lesson. 

Tut,  FH.ANCO-Gr.H,M.\.S  CORP.S 
.MAJOR  ELE.MENTS  OK  THK  PL.^N 

On  October  16.  1991,  President  Francois 
Mitterrand  of  France  and  Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl  of  Germany  announced  a  plan  to  accel- 
erate European  security  coopieration  dra- 
matically. In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
European  Council  they  proposed  strengthen- 
ing the  WEU  and  placing  it  under  the  control 
of  the  EC  via  the  Council  of  Ministers.  As  a 
concrete  step  toward  European  security 
union,  they  agreed  to  form  a  Franco-German 
corps  that  would  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  a  fu- 
ture European  army.  The  force  of  about 
35,000  would  go  far  beyond  the  symbolic 
Franco-German  brigade,  which  was  estab- 
lished a  tew  years  earlier.  Kohl  and  Mitter- 
rand added  more  details  to  their  proposal  on 
May  22.  1992.  in  a  meeting  held  in  La  Ro- 
chelle.  France  The  contours  of  the  plan  are 
as  follows: 

The  Franco-German  corps  would  be  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  European  army.  (Belgium.  Italy. 
Spain,  and  Luxembourg  are  considering  join- 
ing; however,  the  Netherlands  and  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  are  not.  i 

The  corps,  to  be  headquartered  in 
Strasbourg,  would  consist  of  the  Franco-Ger- 
man brigade  set  up  in  1989  along  with  two 
German  mechanized  brigades  and  a  French 
armored  division.  About  10.000  French  troops 
(out  of  the  50.000-member  force  stationed  in 
Germany  during  the  cold  war)  would  remain 
in  Germany,  and  German  staff  officers  would 
be  stationed  in  Strasbourg. 

Under  the  central  concept  of  the  "dual 
hatting"  of  commands  and  units.  German 
units  would  be  assigned  to  both  N.ATO  and 
the  WEU  -in  effect,  flying  both  flags.  In  the 
longer  term  the  Franco-German  corps  would 
be  transformed  into  WEU  units.  These  units 
would  be  available  both  for  N.ATO  and  WEU 
assignments  and  for  national  roles.  They 
could  be  pulled  for  exercises  within  both 
NATO  and  the  WEU.  In  the  event  of  an  at- 
tack on  NATO  territory  the  corps  would  be 
placed  under  the  operational  control  of 
NATO's  military  command. 

National  representation  in  NATO  and  the 
WEU  would  be  consolidated,  so  that,  for  ex- 
ample, the  German  ambassador  to  NATO, 
would  also  be  the  German  representative  to 
the  WEU.  WEU  headquarters  would  also  be 
moved  from  London  to  Brussels.  The  WEU 
would  set  up  a  planning  and  coordination 
staff  to  work  with  NATO;  the  two  would 
work  especially  closely  on  logistics,  trans- 
port, and  reconnaissance. 

It  is  expected  that  the  General  Secretariat 
and  the  Ministerial  Council  of  the  WEU  and 
the  EC  would  work  together  and  the  regular 
consultations  of  WEU  states  within  NATO 
would  lead  to  a  strengthening  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance. 

Close  cooperation  between  the  WEU  and 
the  slates  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe, 
similar  to  the  cooperation  proposed  by 
NATO,  would  be  opened. 

EUROPE.^N  NOTICE.S 

The  key  motives  that  lie  behind  the  Fran- 
co-German initiative  center  around  the  de- 


sire and  opportunity  for  a  more  integrated 
and  independent  Europe  in  a  continent  no 
longer  divided  into  opposing  military  alli- 
ances The  initiative  is  part  of  a  broader 
trend  toward  European  inteprat;or..  which 
was  reinfo.'-ced  by  the  EC's  Maastricht  Sum- 
m.it  in  December  1991  The  economic  &n>i  po- 
litical impetus  for  this  closer  mtegratior.  in- 
cludes considerations  that  seem,  to  have 
gained  strength  m  the  post-cold  war  era. 

All  European  states,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  United  Kingdom,  wish  to  bind 
unified  Germany  more  closely  within  the 
broad,  multilateral  context  of  the  EC. 

European  governmental  and  business  lead- 
ers believe  that  only  an  integrated  European 
market  will  have  sufficient  scope  to  allow 
European  firms  to  compete  with  U.S.  and 
Japanese  multi-national  corporations  in  the 
global  marketplace.  This  holds  for  defense 
industries  as  well. 

Expectations  art  growing  among  European 
leaders  of  a  m.ajor  decline  in  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary and  political  role  in  the  future  Europe 
owing  to  the  down-scaling,  if  not  the  end.  of 
the  East-West  conflict  and  to  the  growing 
domestic  demands  of  the  Americans  agenda. 

Europeans  have  less  need  for  U.S.  protec- 
tion in  post-Soviet  Eurasia. 

.All  of  the.se  trends  have  led  the  architects 
of  the  Franco-German  proposal  to  conclude 
that  Europe  must  be  ready  to  assume  a  larg- 
er role  in  its  own  defense — either  because  as 
the  French  believe,  this  is  desirable  for  a  re- 
turn to  greatness,  or  because  as  the  Germans 
fear,  it  is  inevitable,  given  the  strategic  and 
political  changes  accompanying  the  end  of 
bi-polar  Europe. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  everyone, 
including  the  French,  wishes  to  see  a  contin- 
ued U.S.  military  and  political  presence  in 
Europe.  The  United  States  is  still  regarded 
as  the  only  Western  power  capable  of  bal- 
ancing the  pretensions  of  a  revived  Russian 
threat  in  the  future;  it  alone  can  defend 
Western  interests  on  a  massive  scale  when 
they  are  threatened  outside  of  Europe,  as 
was  demonstrated  in  the  Gulf  War.  Further, 
a  continued  U.S.  presence  reassures  Euro- 
peans (including  Germansi  against  the  re- 
nationalization  of  European  defense.  It  also 
prevents  Germany  from  being  pushed  into 
the  kind  of  leadership  position  that  neither 
it  nor  its  neighbors  desire. 

Consequently,  all  the  new  initiatives  for  a 
greater  European  security  identity  have 
stressed  their  complementarit.v  with  NATO. 
Disagreements  within  Europe  have  centered 
around  the  centrality  of  NATO,  with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Netherlands  resist- 
ing any  efforts  that  could  be  construed  as  di- 
minishing the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

ADMINISTRATION  CONCERNS 

The  Bush  administration's  reservations 
about  the  Franco-German  initiative  and 
other  moves  toward  a  more  independent  Eu- 
rope center  around  concerns  that  the  United 
States'  role  would  be  marginalized  in  Europe 
by  these  efforts  and  that  the  stable  struc- 
tures of  security  that  have  been  built  around 
this  role  would  not  be  replaced  with  ade- 
quate substitutes.  Specifically,  the  adminis- 
tration: 

Is  concerned  about  signs  that  a  European 
regional  bloc  is  emerging  both  in  the  trade 
and  security  areas  and  that  this  bloc  might 
become  a  rival  rather  than  a  partner  of  the 
United  Slates.  Fears  of  a  post-1992  EC  "For- 
tress Europe"  have  been  rekindled  b.v  the 
failure  to  reach  agreement  in  the  Uruguay 
round  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (G.ATTi  negotiations. 

Questions  the  ability  of  tne  new  Europe  to 
deal  with  security  in  the  post-cold  war  e«^. 
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given  Germany's  indecisive  role  followins' 
unificaUon  and  Europe's  lack  of  a  common 
response  to  the  Gulf  War  and  the  Yugo- 
slavian crisis. 

Views  the  possible  development  of  the 
WEU  as  a  separate  European  pillar,  rather 
than  as  a  bridge  to  NATO,  as  facilitating  Eu- 
ropean bloc-building  against  US.  positions 
and  fostering  a  decoupling  of  the  United 
States  from  Europe. 

Views  a  dimunition  of  NATO's  role  as  dan- 
gerous because  it  might  encourage  neo-isola- 
tionism  in  the  United  Slates. 

Fears  that  the  WEU  could  intervene  mili- 
tarily in  Eastern  Europe,  pulling  the  United 
Slates  in  with  it. 

Does  not  want  to  be  excluded  from  serious 
European  policy  discussions  in  which  Russia 
participates. 

Desires  European  support  in  future  out  of 
area  situations  and  fears  that  a  more  inde- 
pendent Europe  would  be  an  obstacle  rather 
than  an  ally  in  this  regard. 

(This  memorandum  on  the  proposed  Fran- 
co-German Corps  was  prepared  by  Stephen  F 
Szabo.  acting  executive  director  for  the  For- 
eign Policy  Institute.) 

.Mi  COHKN  Mr.  President,  let  me 
a^;ain  thank  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  yielding'  to  me. 

The  PRP:SIDING  OFFICER.  The  dis- 
tinguished President  pro  lempoi'e  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  B'^'RD.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator is  welcome. 

Mr.  President,  the  leader  of  Russia, 
Mr.  Boris  Yeltsin,  will  be  visiting 
Washington  next  week  for  an  official 
summit  meeting  with  President  Bush 
and.  as  I  understand  it.  to  address  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

In  addition.  I  understand  that  he  will 
be  visiting  the  Senate  to  exchange 
views  with  Members  of  this  body  on  a 
number  of  vitally  important  matters 
which  concern  our  two  nations.  This  is 
a  seminal  event,  beyond  the  cold  war. 
and  every  effort  must  be  made  to  deep- 
en and  stabilize  the  common  ground 
that  has  opened  up  between  us  in  the 
aftermath  of  that  long  confrontation. 
In  a  few  days  of  fast  and  furious  meet- 
ings and  media  events,  we  will  be  faced 
with  a  communications  challenge,  and 
while  opportunities  for  enhancing  our 
relationship  and  reaching  consensus 
and  agreements  are  clearly  available, 
there  are  also  possibilities  for  dis- 
appointments and  disillusionment. 
There  are  many  important  items  on 
the  table,  including  the  question  of 
military  forces  in  the  post-Soviet 
Union,  aid  from  the  United  States  to 
assist  in  the  difficult  problems  of  tran- 
sition to  democrac.v  and  free  markets 
in  Russia  and  the  other  former  Soviet 
states,  and  the  question  of  strategic  co- 
operation in  the  weapons  area,  particu- 
larly SDI  and  START. 

In  these  tumultuous  times,  it  is  vital 
that  we  make  the  right  choices.  Having 
spent  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars 
during  the  cold  war  to  deter  Soviet  ag- 
gression, certainly  we  would  be  foolish 
not  to  try  to  ensure  that  Russia  and 
the  other  Soviet  states  do  not  deterio- 
rate into  economic  catastrophe  result- 
ing in  a  rise  of  authoritarianism.  Yet, 


at  a  time  when  the  American  economy 
is  in  an  extended  major  recession,  when 
unemployment  has  skyrocketed,  when 
our  budget  deficits  remain  huge,  the 
American  people  must  rightly  question 
any  foreign  aid.  It  is  a  tough  sell.  but. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  even  tougher  when 
it  becomes  complicated  by  the  contin- 
ued presence  of  Soviet  forces  in  sov- 
ereign states  such  as  the  Baltic  na- 
tions There  is  an  inevitable  linkage 
between  such  issues,  as  my  colleagues 
well  know,  but  that  is  a  matter  which 
could  cause  misunderstandings  with 
Mr.  Yeltsin  and  his  associates. 

Furthermore,  there  have  been  some 
rather  mixed  signals  on  the  matter  of 
the  status  and  the  future  of  the  Amer- 
ican SDI  program,  and  the  enthusiasm 
in  this  body  for  some  kind  of  galactic, 
giltedged  scheme  for  a  joint  SDI  shield 
against  surprise  attacks  by  thii'd  par- 
ties. Mr.  Yeltsin  should  not  assume 
that  such  a  scheme  has  the  support  of 
the  Congress.  It  most  assuredly  does 
not  have  this  Senator's  support.  Also.  I 
think  it  important  to  communicate  the 
views  of  the  Senate  regarding  a  fair, 
balanced  and  ambitious  arms  control 
treaty,  based  on  the  work  done  to  date 
on  START. 

We  need  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
radically  reduce  these  inventories,  on 
both  sides  of  the  world,  but  the  empha- 
sis must  be  on  lairness  and  perceived 
fairness.  If  the  proud  Russian  leader- 
ship gets  the  idea  that  we  are  pushing 
them  into  a  blatantl.v  unbalanced  situ- 
ation, as  some  reports  now  indicate, 
there  could  be  a  negative  reaction  and 
the  chances  of  early  treaty  approval 
might  well  vanish.  In  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances, it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
get  a  treaty  of  monumental  impor- 
tance through  the  Senate  this  year,  es- 
pecially one  in  which  the  details  are 
unknown  to  the  Senate  at  this  time. 
And  if  there  is  an  attempt  to  rush 
something  through,  the  effort  runs  a 
high  risk  of  failure.  So.  Mr.  President, 
on  these  matters— on  aid.  on  SDI.  on 
the  Soviet  presence  in  the  Baltics,  on 
arms  control-  the  Senate  must  play  a 
responsible  role,  and  I  hope  that  Mr. 
Yeltsin  will  take  the  time  to  under- 
stand that  role  and  the  views  of  this 
body  on  all  those  matters  over  which, 
under  our  Constitution,  we  share  deci- 
sionmaking responsibility  with  the 
President.  Every  effort  must  be  made 
at  full,  honest,  clear  communications 
with  President  Yeltsin  and  his  associ- 
ates next  week. 

When  the  discussion  between  Presi- 
dent Bush  and  Yeltsin  turns  to  the 
topic  of  aid  to  the  former  republics.  I 
encourage  President  Bush  to  raise  the 
concerns  shared  by  many  here  in  the 
Congress  that  the  Russians  continue  to 
maintain  what  is  basically  an  occupy- 
ing force  in  the  independent  Baltic  na- 
tions. The  leaders  of  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Estonia  consider  the  presence  of 
troops  of  the  former  Soviet  military  to 
be  the  most  serious  threat  to  their  na- 


tions"    fledgling    democracies,     and     I 
agree  with  them. 

Since  they  gained  their  independ- 
ence, the  Baltic  governments  have  been 
negotiating,  first  with  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment headed  by  President  Gorba- 
chev, and  now  with  President  Yeltsin's 
representatives,  for  the  withdrawal  of 
those  troops.  So  far,  they  have  met 
with  little  success.  The  principal  obsta- 
cle appears  to  be  the  lack  of  housing 
and  jobs  in  Russia  to  which  the  troops 
can  return,  and  not  some  sinister  plot 
by  the  Russians  to  retain  control  of  the 
Baltic  nations.  However,  the  presence 
of  these  foreign  troops  continues  to 
stand  as  a  reminder  to  the  Baltic  gov- 
ernments that  international  recogni- 
tion of  their  independence  is  not 
enough  to  secure  their  sovereignt.y. 

The  Russian  Government  continues 
to  maintain  between  100.000  and  200,000 
troops  in  the  Baltics.  60.000  of  them  in 
Latvia.  This  includes  a  major  naval 
base  at  Liepaja.  as  well  as  a  major 
naval  repair  facility  outside  of  Riga, 
where  the  Soviets  are  preparing  sub- 
marines for  export  to  Iran  and  Libya- 
two  nations  which  might  well  point 
those  same  subs  in  our  direction  over 
the  next  few  years. 

The  troops  present  two  urgent  prob- 
lems for  the  Baltic  governments.  First. 
as  long  as  they  remain  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  host  country,  they  con- 
stitute an  occupying  army  and  pose  a 
threat  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Baltic 
nations.  Officials  from  the  three  Baltic 
States  fear  that  a  coup  by  Russian 
hardliners  may  still  be  a  possibility.  If 
that  comes  to  pass  before  a  complete 
withdrawal  of  Russian  troops,  then  a 
new  militaristic  regime  could  easily  re- 
assert control  of  these  three  small  na- 
tions. If.  however,  the  troops  are  with- 
drawn, then  any  new,  antagonistic, 
Russian  regime  would  have  to  invade 
the  Baltic  States,  a  much  less  likely 
scenario. 

The  second  problem  facing  the  Baltic 
governments  is  the  potential  for  civil 
unrest  resulting  from  the  presence  of 
the  troops.  Many  of  the  Russians,  par- 
ticularly the  officers,  I  am  advised,  do 
not  want  to  return  home,  but  would 
prefer  to  stay  in  the  Baltics  where  the 
living  conditions  are  generally  better. 
Unfortunately,  these  officers  would 
prefer  to  see  the  Baltic  States  return 
to  Russian  control,  and  there  are 
strong  indications  that  some  of  these 
nationalistic  officers  participate  in  ac- 
tivities to  agitate  the  large  ethnic  Rus- 
sian populations  in  the  three  countries. 

The  peoples  of  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia  have  been  the  vanguard  of 
change  in  what  was  once  the  Soviet 
Empire.  After  50  years  of  occupation 
and  oppression,  these  people  have  led 
the  way  to  freedom  and  democracy.  In 
the  January  1991  Soviet  crackdown, 
many  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  by 
laying  down  their  lives  for  the  cause  of 
freedom.  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
.sacrifice  was  made  and   we  must  not 


t()rt:«-t  tiuw  f.isily  the  fate  of  the  Baltic 
natioii.-i  w.i;^  harK'^ined  awa.y  in  1939  by 
Hitler  and  Stalin  If  President  Yeltsin 
is  serious  about  reforming  his  country. 
and  if  he  wants  American  aid  and  sup- 
port, he  should  know  the  depth  of  our 
commitment  to  the  freedom  of  the  Bal- 
tic nations.  We  need  an  early,  satisfac- 
tory conclusion  of  negotiations  be- 
tween Mr.  Yeltsin's  gtn'ei-nment  and 
the  Baltic  governments,  in  the  form  of 
an  agreement  acceptable  to  those  na- 
tions for  the  orderly  withdrawal  of 
Russian  military  occupying  forces.  I 
should  think  .'^uch  agreements  would 
certainly  iii.ikf  passage  of  any  CIS  aid 
p.ickage  more  palatable  in  this  body.  I 
.suggest  that  President  Bush  take  the 
opportunity  to  make  that  point  clear. 

President  Yelt.sin  should  also  be 
made  aware  that  the  Sti'ategic  Defense 
Initiative  is  under  major  i-eview  in  the 
Senate.  In  light  of  everything  that  has 
been  stated  in  the  last  several  months 
about  the  lack  of  a  strategic  threat  to 
the  United  States  and  the  immaturity 
of  SDI  technology  for  deployment.  I 
think  we  are  warranted  in  scaling  back 
that  program.  Last  week,  very  damag- 
ing testimony  in  the  way  of  revelations 
concerning  the  high  technological 
risks  and  poor  program  planning  and 
execution  in  the  SDI  organization 
shocked  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. Spending  billions  of  dollars  chas- 
ing a  star  wars  comic  book  concept, 
while  putting  a  major  arms  control 
treaty  and  future  arms  reductions  at 
risk,  does  not  necessarily  serve  U.S.  se- 
curity interests. 

Press  reports  indicate  that  the  ad- 
ministration may  press  Mr.  Yeltsin  to 
modify  the  anti-ballistic  missile  trea- 
ty, which  celebrated  its  20th  anniver- 
sary last  month.  The  administration  is 
seeking  concessions  for  two  additional 
ground-based  radars  for  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative,  one  each  in  the 
.Northeastern  and  Northwestern  United 
Stales.  This  would  be  the  first  step  in 
virtually  gutting  the  ABM  Treaty. 
President  Yeltsin  has  expressed  his 
continuing  support  for  the  treaty,  and 
he  is  right  to  do  so.  The  ABM  Treaty  is 
one  of  the  greatest  successes  of  arms 
control,  setting  fundamental  and  far- 
reaching  limits  on  an  entire  segment  of 
the  arms  race.  It  has  undoubtedly 
saved  the  United  States  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  past  20  years,  dollars  that 
.SDI  would  now  squander  in  an  environ- 
ment of  reduced  threat. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  administra- 
tion may  try  to  seduce  President 
Yeltsin  into  giving  away  the  ,ABM 
Treaty  with  vague  promises  of  support 
for  the  Russian  Space  Agency  and  even 
more  vague  talk  of  an  international 
missile  defense  system.  The  newly 
hatched  international  missile  defense 
system  has  little  support  in  the  United 
States  or  among  our  allies.  I  agree 
with  the  statements  attributed  to  Sec- 
letary  of  Defense  Cheney  that  the 
United    States    should    not    share    its 


technology  secrets  with  the  former  So- 
viet states  under  any  scheme.  Mr. 
Yeltsin— and  the  United  States— should 
be  struggling  to  get  out  of  the  arms 
business,  not  becoming  embroiled  in 
costly,  unproven.  and  unneeded  boon- 
doggles. Neither  we  nor  the  Russians 
have  the  money  to  waste  on  this  effort. 

Indeed,  recent  revelations  and  admis- 
sions continue  to  prove  that  the  strate- 
gic defense  initiative  remains  a  techno- 
logical fantasy  wrought  by  scientists 
too  long  in  the  laboratory  and  too  far 
removed  from  the  realities  of  the  cur- 
rent world  environment.  The  recent 
disclosure  of  a  May  15  memorandum  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  David 
Chu  notes  that  the  proposal  for  achiev- 
ing the  initial  deployment  is  "almost 
cei'tain  to  suffer  early,  significant  cost 
growth  and  schedule  slippage."  And  m 
fact,  the  deployment  date  has  already 
slipped  by  a  year,  to  1998.  with  admis- 
sions from  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Donald  Atwood  that  it  might  slip  some 
more. 

Di'.  Chu's  memorandum  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  fast  track  Pentagon  plan 
for  SDI  would  skip  important  perform- 
ance tests,  increasing  the  risk  of  fail- 
ure. He  recommended  a  revised  plan 
that  would  delay  the  system's  deploy- 
ment by  as  much  as  6  years,  from  1997 
to  2003.  Secretary  Atwood,  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  .\rmed  Services  Com- 
mittee, flatly  admitted  that  the  cur- 
rent plan,  to  skip  critical  testing  and 
normal  ac(iUisition  processes,  would 
now  be  a  terrible  mistake.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  was  frankly  and  openly 
alarmed  by  this  testimony.  So  am  I. 
The  Congress  has  clearl.y  been  misled 
by  zealots  who  have  pushed  exagger- 
ated claims  and  promises  in  exchange 
for  large  sums  of  money,  w-hich  they 
have  been  flinging  around  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

A  more  reasonable  plan,  it  would 
seem  to  me.  would  be  to  focus  on  thea- 
ter missile  defenses  for  near-term  de- 
ployment and  keep  the  ground-  and 
space-based  defenses  for  the  Limited 
Defense  System  in  the  research  and  de- 
velopment phase  where  they  properly 
belong  until  they  can  be  proven  tech- 
nically feasible  and  until  there  is  a 
clearly  articulated  need  for  deploy- 
ment. 

The  strategic  defense  initiative  must 
face  the  same  kind  of  hard,  rational, 
fiscal  choices  that  every  other  large 
program  now  faces.  This  Nation  cannot 
continue  to  throw  money  at  every 
Buck  Rogers  gizmo  that  a  contractor, 
or  somebody  in  the  Pentagon,  dreams 
up.  Almost  S8  billion  of  the  S30  billion 
spent  so  far  on  SDI  has  been  sunk  into 
projects  that  were  later  canceled. 

We  should  not  rush  to  deploy  techno- 
logically immature  ground-  and  space- 
based  antiballistic  missile  systems. 
Nor  should  we.  or  President  Yeltsin, 
commit  to  farfetched  plans  for  inter- 
national    ballistic     missile     defenses. 


Strengthening  nonproliferation  re- 
gimes and  reducing  the  cold  war  strate- 
gic arsenals  are  far  more  cost  effective 
means  of  boosting  our  national  secu- 
rity and  prosperity— as  well  as  the  se- 
curity and  prosperity  of  every  other 
nation  on  the  globe — than  are  attempts 
to  barricade  our  Nation  behind  radars 
and  missiles  and  to  saturate  the  skies 
with  weaponry.  Rather  than  diverting 
our  efforts  to  armaments  and  fanciful 
defensive  shields,  the  United  States 
and  our  former  adversary  should  con- 
centrate our  efforts  on  our  economies, 
and  our  pressing  national  priorities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  memorandum  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Pro- 
gram Analysis  and  Evaluation  on  this 
subject  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
RhXORD.  as  follows: 

Ar^sisT.^.vT  S^;cK^;T.^RY  of  Defense. 

Washington,  DC.  May  15.  1992. 
Memorandu.m  for  the  Under  Secret.^ry  of 
Defense  for  acquisition 

Subject:  Comments  on  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative    Organization's    iSDIOs)    Pro- 
posed Acquisition  Strategy  for  an  Initial 
National  Missile  Defense  (NMD)  Deploy- 
ment. 
The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  is  to  re- 
spond  to   your   request   made  at  Tuesday's 
meeting  for  comments  on  SDIO's  plans  for 
the  initial  NMD  deployment. 

SUBMISSION  OF  THE  180-D.^Y  REPORT  SHOULD  BE 
DEF'ERRED  until  .after  the  JUNE  SUMMrr 
Resolution  of  ABM  Treat.v  issues  regarding 
ihe  compliance  of  proposed  space-  and 
ground-based  sensor  systems  and  modifica- 
tions permitting  multiple-site  deployments 
is  central  to  determining  the  preferred  de- 
sign, cost,  and  effectiveness  of  an  initial  bal- 
listic missile  defense  deployment.  Absent  fa- 
vorable resolution  of  these  issues,  there  may 
be  no  cost-  and  operationally-effective  ini- 
tial deployment  possible  at  a  single  site. 
Consequently.  1  recommend  that  the  180-Day 
Report  be  submitted  after  the  June  summit 
between  Presidents  Bush  and  Yelisin:  this 
would  be  the  earliest  time  at  which  we  would 
have  an  understanding  of  how  outstanding 
treaty  issues  might  be  resolved. 

SDIO's    PROPOSED    .\CQUISmON    PLAN    FOR    THE 

INITIAL     DEPLOYMENT    CO.N'TAIXS     EXCESSIVE 

COST  AND  SCHEDULE  RISK 

In  our  judgment.  SDIO's  proposal  contains 
excessive  risk  of  cost  growth  and  schedule 
slippage  in  the  ground-based  interceptor 
<GBI)  dem  val  fabrication  program  due  to  a 
compressed  design  phase  uninformed  by 
flight  and  system  testing.  Authority  to  fab- 
ricate 40  dem  val  interceptors  is  granted  at 
program  inception,  in  the  absence  of  any  de- 
sign worker  testing.  Furthermore,  to  meet 
the  1997  initial  deployment  date,  the  SDIO 
schedule  requires  commitment  to  production 
of  GBIs  earmarked  for  deployment  before 
any  system  testing  with  the  Kwajaleln  NMD 
lest  radar  could  be  conducted. 

Likewise,  we  believe  SDIO's  proposal  also 
contains  an  unrealistic,  compressed  schedule 
for  defining,  implementing,  and  testing  early 
warning  radar  (EWR)  upgrades,  and  a  highly 
concurrent,  compressed  program  for  design- 
ing, building,  and  testing  the  initial  deploy- 
ment command  center  and  associated  terres- 
trial and  satellite  communications. 

Thus,  the  SDIO  proposal  for  achieving  the 
initial  deployment  is  almost  certain  to  suf- 
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fer  early,  siirnincant  cost  growth  and  schea 
ule  slippaRe  Worse,  it  could  lead  to  techno- 
lo^fka"'.  ■-'  rior— or  Inadequate— choices,  in 
the  r.  "  ;■  ■■  ^es  that  so  often  characterize 
pro»{r;un^  ■  i'  t-'  •  into  this  kind  of  trouble 
In  short.  "  ■  .  :  ;  ■  sal  challenRPS  the  central 
principles  i>i  iik-  levised  acquisition  system 
that  you  and  the  Deputy  Secretary  have  la- 
bored so  hard  to  put  into  place  There  are 
good  reasons  for  those  principles,  and  it  Is 
for  those  reasons  that  I  believe  the  proposal 
should  be  revised  to  follow  your  principles 
Our  concerns  regardinK  the  risks  associated 
with  the  SDIOs  plans  for  the  initial  NMD 
deployment  are  discus^sed  in  more  detail  at 
Tab  1.  my  recommendations  for  revising  the 
proposal  are  outlined  in  the  sections  that 
follow 

I.MTIAI.  NMD  DK.I'I.DYMENT  SHOfl.D  HE  BA.SF.U  ON 
AN  EVENT-BASKt)  ACgi  ISITION  fHOCRAM 

I  Strongly  recommend  that  we  pursue  a 
standard  acquisition  program  for  Initial  de- 
ployment, but  incorporate  an  event-based 
strategy  that  couples  authority  to  proceed 
with  demonstrated  achievements  of  a  rigor- 
ous test  program  The  GBl  and  battle  man- 
agement, command,  control,  and  commu- 
nications I  BMC)  acquisition  programs  con- 
tained in  FY92  President's  Budget  would  be 
modified  somewhat  to  adopt  an  event-based 
acquisition  strategy  This  program  would 
conform  fully  to  the  departments  major  sys- 
tems acquisition  procedures,  and  because  It 
eliminates  concurrency,  would  entail  much 
lower  risk  than  SDIOS  proposal  Production 
hardware  (vice  dem  val  hardware)  would  be 
used  to  support  the  initial  deployment. 

Based  on  SDIOs  estimates  of  the  time  re- 
quired to  execute  the  plan  In  the  FY92  budg- 
et, this  event-based  approach  if  "normal" 
limes  to  complete  events  characterized  its 
progress — could  result  in  an  initial  deploy 
ment  In  FY02  or  FY03.  Because  the  approach 
IS  event-based,  however,  successes  during 
any  phase  would  naturally  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity to  accelerate  the  program,  and  SDIO 
should  be  encouraged  to  strive  for  such  suc- 
cess. A  more  detailed  description  of  this  pro- 
gram is  provided  at  Tab  2. 

FAHRICATION  OF  DEM'VAL  HARDWARE  FOR  OPER- 
ATIONAL DEl'LOYMENT  SHOULD  BE  CONTIN- 
GENT ON  SUCCESSFUL  SYSTEM  TESTING 
Although  1  would  prefer  not  to  deploy 
operationally  dem  val  hardware,  if  we  decide 
this  is  necessary  to  accelerate  initial  deploy- 
ment over  the  standard  program,  then  at  a 
minimum  we  should  restructure  the  SDIO 
proposal  to  reduce  risk  substantially  and  en- 
hance our  confidence  that  the  deployed  hard- 
ware would  be  operationally  effective  To 
achieve  this  objective,  we  should  overla.v  an 
event-based  dcra  val  deployment  program  on 
the  standard  event-based  acquisition  pro- 
gram, which  would  still  be  used  to  acquire 
the  objective  GBI  and  BM  C^  systems  (Tab  3 
contains  a  more  detailed  description  of  a  re- 
structured SDIO  proposal  that  permits  de- 
ployment of  dem  val  hardware  along  these 
lines.) 

In  this  event-based  overlay,  authority  to 
fabricate  dem  val  GBIs  would  be  made  con- 
tingent upon  test  program  results,  no  fab- 
rication authority,  other  than  for  ERIS  test 
vehicles  would  be  granted  at  program  incep- 
tion. The  decision  to  begin  long-lead  pur- 
chases for  fabrication  of  up  to  20  dem  va 
GBIs  for  test  purposes  only  would  be  made  at 
the  final  design  review,  which  woi'ld  he  made 
contingent  upon  successful  flight  test  at 
Kwajaleln  of  at  least  three  KRIS  vehicles. 
The  decision  to  begin  fabrication  of  up  to  GO 
additional  dem/'val  interceptors  for  the  Ini- 
tial deployment  would  be  made  contingent 


ujjcii  ,M..m'.-..-'ful  compU;..  ;  •  ■'Mt-e  sysli'iii 
tests  at  Kwajalein  using  t:  ■  NMIi  'est  GBR 
and  dem  val  BM  C"  hardware  .i;..:  .  ..llware. 

This  restructured  SDIO  proposal  contains 
less  risk  because  it  couples  authority  to  pro- 
ceed past  key  decision  pxilnts  to  successful 
test  demonstrations;  I.e  .  it  attempts  to  con- 
duct during  dem  val  many  of  the  perform- 
ance assurance  and  test  activities  normally 
conducted  in  EMD  Nonetheless,  this  ap- 
proach must  be  assessed  overall  as  high  risk 
because  it  would  deploy  dem  val  hardware 
for  operational  use;  it  would  also  likely  re- 
quire the  department  to  seek  relief  from  a 
number  of  statutes  and  directives  isee  Tab 
3 1  (In  this  regard,  I  support  the  comments 
made  to  Dr  Schneiter  by  the  CAIG  Chair- 
man in  his  May  14.  1992  memorandum. ) 

A  program  involving  the  operational  de- 
ployment of  dem  val  hardware  is  likely  to  be 
more  expensive  than  the  standard  acquisi- 
tion approach  I  recommend  Increased  cost  Is 
caused  by  conducting  additional  tests  to  as- 
sure performance  of  the  dem  val  system,  and 
replacement  after  FY02  of  the  dem  val  GBIs 
and  BMC  systems  deployed  initially  with 
production  GBIs  and  final,  validated  BMC 
software  and  hardware 

Based  on  SDIOs  estimates  of  the  lime  re- 
quired to  design  and  fabricate  dem  val  GBIs. 
this  restructured  version  of  the  SDIO  pro- 
posal would  probably  achieve  initial  deploy- 
ment in  FY99.  at  the  earliest  Because  the 
program  is  event-based,  however,  opportuni- 
ties for  acceleration  could  occur. 

COST-EFFECTIVENESS  OF  AN  INITIAL 
DEFn,OYMENT  IS  ADDRESSED  IN  THE  OPALS  COEA 

The  Missile  Defense  Act  iMDA)  stipulates 
that  the  initial  deployment  should  be  cost- 
and  operationally-effective.  At  Tuesday's 
meeting,  you  asked  if  the  cost-effectiveness 
of  the  initial  deployment  had  been  analyzed 
This  issue  is  being  addressed  as  part  of  the 
overall  GPALS  COEA  that  the  SDIO  is  pre- 
paring in  response  to  the  guidance  you  is- 
sued in  September.  1991. 

Draft  versions  of  the  GPAI-S  COEA  tech 
nical  report  and  Appendices  prepared  by 
SDIO's  Architecture  Integration  Study  con- 
tractors have  been  delivered  to  OASD 
(PA&E»  and  to  the  Institute  for  Defense 
Analyses  (IDAi.  We  have  asked  IDA  to  per- 
form an  independent  review  of  the  objectiv- 
ity and  accuracy  of  the  COEA  as  a  means  of 
satisfying  the  requirement  in  DoDD  5000.2 
that  a  COEA  be  conducted  b.v  an  analysis  ac- 
tivity independent  of  the  program  office.  The- 
COEA  addres.ses  four  classes  of  objective 
OPALS  deployments  (all  ground-based, 
ground- oased  with  space-based  sensors, 
space-  and  ground-based  sensors  and  weap- 
ons, and  all  space-basedi.  as  well  as  several 
alternative  early  deployment  architectures. 
My  office  will  provide  an  interim  assessment 
of  the  COEA  in  support  of  the  July  DAB  re- 
view of  GPALS 

CONCLUSION 

From  the  Information  available  to  date.  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  construct  an 
acquisition  program  for  initial  NMD  deploy- 
ment in  FY97  that  has  acceptable  cost  and 
performance  risk.  The  fundamental  reason 
for  this  situation  is  that  SDIO's  plans-  as  re- 
cently as  the  submission  of  the  FY92  Presi- 
dents  Budget- have  been  focused  on  initial 
deployment  of  space-based  weapons  and  sen- 
sors, beginning  In  F"Y99.  followed  by  ground- 
based  deployments  beginning  in  FYOl.  Thus, 
the  MDA  requires  us  to  reverse  long-stand- 
ing program  priorities  and  to  accelerate 
ground-based  deployments  by  at  least  four 
years  In  the  aftermath  of  the  SI  billion  re- 
duction  mandated    by    the    MDA    to   SDIO's 


^■^'92   request.   I   fear  this  is  an   impossible 
task 

If  we  decide  to  pursue  an  accelerated  ini- 
tial deployment  with  dem  val  hardware.  1 
would  suggest  adopting  a  restructured  ver 
sion  of  SDIO's  proposal  along  the  lines  I  have 
described  Furthermore.  SDIO  should  be 
tasked  to  prepare  a  separate  acquisition  pro- 
gram baseline  and  exit  criteria  for  the  dem 
val  deployment  for  review  and  approval  at 
the  upcoming  July  DAB  This  would  quan- 
tify the  performance,  cost,  and  schedule  ex- 
pected of  the  dem  val  deployment  and  distin- 
guish it  from  the  standard  acquisition  pro- 
gram for  the  objective  system  I  would  urge 
that  we  characterize  any  operational  deploy- 
ment of  dem  val  as  an  option  and  decide  at  a 
date  to  be  established  whether  that  option 
should  t)e  pursued. 

I  am  aware  of  the  suggestions  made  by 
SDIO  that  we  describe  an  Initial  dem  val  de- 
ployment program  as  being  composed  of  user 
operational  evaluation  equipment  (UOEi  (or 
as  an  "emplacement").  In  contrast  to  the 
THAAD  program,  in  which  the  UOE  equip- 
ment Is  meant  primarily  for  testing,  the 
UOE  approach  is  inappropriate  for  the  initial 
deployment.  Flight  tests  demonstrating  the 
integrated  operational  effectiveness  of  the 
initial  NMD  interceptors,  radar,  and  BM  C^ 
can  be  conducted  only  at  the  Kwajaleln  test 
range.  There  is  little  if  any,  system  testing 
or  evaluation  that  would  provide  informa- 
tion superior  to  that  obtained  at  Kwajalein 
that  could  be  performed  at  the  Initial  de- 
ployment site  in  the  United  States.  More- 
over, labelling  the  Initial  deployment  as 
UOE  is  unlikely  to  preclude  it  from  being 
viewed  outside  the  department  as  a  fully 
operational  system.  Thus,  I  recommend  that 
we  forthrightly  characterize  the  initial  NMD 
deployment  as  an  operational  system  Thus, 
I  recommend  that  we  forthrightly  character- 
ize the  initial  NMD  deployment  as  an  oper- 
ational system  and  that  we  not  pursue  ini- 
tial deployment  with  dem  val  hardware  at  a 
single  site  unless  we  are  convinced  that  it 
has  military  utility  and  is  operationally  ef- 
fective. 

I  also  recommend  that  the  issues  raised  by 
the  DAB  principals  in  response  to  your  re- 
quest for  comments  imost  of  which  are  like- 
ly to  be  highly  contentious)  be  resolved  prior 
to  additional  testimony  by  Ambassador  Coo- 
f>er  to  Congressional  committees  regarding 
plans  for  the  initial  deployment  In  particu- 
lar, the  Ambassador's  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  scheduled 
for  May  20  should  be  deferred  until  a  final 
draft  of  the  180-Day  Report  has  been  re- 
viewed within  the  department;  to  do  other 
wise  would  preempt  the  report. 

David  S.C.  Chu, 
Assistant  Secretary  oj  Defense 
(Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation). 

Comments  on  SDIO's  Pkoposai.  for  the  Ini- 
tial  National   Mlssile   Defense   (NMDi 

DEI'LOYMFINT 

SDIO's  proposal  contains  excessive  risk  of 
cost  growth  and  schedule  slippage  in  the 
ground-based  interceptor  (GBli  dem  val  fab- 
rication program  due  to  a  compressed  design 
phase  uninformed  by  flight  and  system  test- 
ing. 

Authority  to  fabricate  40  dem  val  GBIs  (10 
for  deployment  and  30  for  flight  testing)  Is 
granted  at  the  inception  of  the  program  be- 
fore any  design  work  or  tests  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

The  first  kill  vehicle  flight  test  occurs 
after  design  freeze. 

The  first  flight  test  of  an  Integrated  kill 
vehicle  and  booster  occurs  one  year  after 
start  of  fabrication. 
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The  first  system  test  at  Kwajalein  of  the 
interceptor  and  radar  occurs  within  six 
months  of  completion  of  the  fabrication  of 
the  first  40  interceptors. 

The  option  to  begin  long-lead  purchases  of 
technology-pacing  items  for  fabrication  of  65 
additional  dem  val  interceptors  for  use  in  the 
initial  deployment  is  exercised  prior  to  any 
system  tests  of  the  interceptor,  radar,  and 
BMC  systems. 

Only  four  and  one-half  years  are  allotted 
•o  design  and  deploy  the  dem  val  GBI.  The 
Institute  for  Defense  Analyses  study  of  the 
characteristics  of  acquisition  programs  for 
contemporary  munitions  systems  i including 
air  and  ground-launched  tactical  missiles) 
found  an  average  advanced  development 
time  of  45  months  and  an  average  full-scale 
engineering  development  time  of  85  months; 
thus,  on  average,  over  10  years  elapsed  prior 
to  availability  of  systems  that  could  be  de- 
ployed for  operational  use. 

The  unrealistic  assumption  is  made  that 
design  changes  to  correct  problems  realized 
during  tests  conducted  concurrently  with 
fabrication  could  be  implemented  without 
cost  growth  or  schedule  slippage  in  the  fab- 
rication program. 

SDIO's  propwsal  contains  an  unrealistic, 
compressed  schedule  for  defining,  imple- 
menting, and  testing  early  warning  radar 
KWRi  upgrades: 

Definition  of  needed  upgrades  and  prepara- 
tion of  requests  for  proposals  is  allotted  only 
three  months. 

Only  three  years  are  allotted  to  design, 
build,  install,  and  test  all  radar  upgrade 
hardware  and  software  and  all  hardware  and 
software  for  a  new  radar  data  fusion  center. 
The  five  programs  that  became  the  Cheyenne 
Mountain  Upgrade  (CMU)  program  in  FY89 
were  started  in  the  period  KV8;?^  €7  FOC  for 
CMU  is  scheduled  now  for  F'i'96 

SDIO's  proposal  contains  a  highly  concur- 
rent, compressed  program  for  designing, 
building,  and  testing  the  initial  deployment 
command  center  and  a.ssociated  terrestrial 
and  satellite  communications: 

No  definition  of  command  center  functions 
or  needed  communications  is  provided,  im- 
plying that  requirements  definition  will  be 
performed  as  part  of  the  (compressed)  design 
phase;  normally,  requirements  are  defined 
before  design  begins. 

Proof-of-concept  and  deployable  command 
and  control  capabilities  are  developed  con- 
currently 

Shipment  of  deployable  command  and  con- 
trol products  for  installation  at  the  initial 
site  deployment  (and  possible  remote  sites) 
occurs  simultaneously  with  planned  initial 
site  activation  at  the  beginning  of  FY97. 

Only  four  years  are  allotted  for  definition, 
development,  fabrication,  installation  (or 
launch),  and  testing  of  all  terrestrial  and 
.satellite  communications  needed  for  the  ini- 
tial deployment.  (After  requirements  are  de- 
fined, the  best  design  programs  for  the  sim- 
plest new  military  communications  sat- 
ellites require  about  four  years  to  design, 
build,  test,  and  launch  the  first  development 
satellite.  Satellite  communications  needed 
for  the  initial  deployment  would  need  to  sup- 
port uninterrupted  data  rates  of  tens  to  hun- 
dreds of  kilobits  per  second  in  a  nuclear  en- 
vironment: there  are  no  existing  s.vstems 
that  could  satisfy  this  need.  Milstar  me- 
dium-data-rate (Which  is  already  oversub- 
scribed) will  be  available  for  use  in  FY99  at 
the  earliest,  and  is  not  designed  to  provide 
uninterrupted  medium-data-rate  ser\'ice  in  a 
nuclear  environment.) 


Description  ck  .\n   Event-Based  St-'KND.siRD 

.^CQUIS1T10N  PH(.)GRA.S1  FOR  INITIAL  NA- 
TIONAL Missile  Defense  Deployment 
This  attachment  describes  an  initial  de- 
ployment achieved  by  proceeding  with  the 
standard  ti.e..  conforming  fully  to  the  de- 
partment's acquisition  procedures  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  major  systems)  GBI  and  battle 
management,  command,  control,  and  com- 
munications (BMCi  acquisition  programs 
contained  in  the  FY92  President's  Budget. 
modified  lo  adopt  an  event-based  acquisition 
strategy 

Begin  GBI  EMD  after  Lompletior.  of  at 
least  three  successful  integrated  system 
tests  (if  the  demva!  interceptor.  NMD  test 
GBR.  and  dem  vai  BMC  software  and  hard- 
ware at  Kwajalein. 

This  would  provide  confidence  that  a  com- 
plete set  of  issues  requiring  resolution  dur- 
ing E.MD  have  been  identified. 

Deploy  production  GBIs  after  completion 
of  initial  operational  test  and  evaluation  of 
the  integrated  system  (performed  at  Kwaja- 
lein and  Grand  Forksi 

This  would  provide  confidence  that  the  de- 
ployed production  interceptors,  radar,  and 
BMC  would  function  pioperly  as  an  effec- 
tive system. 

Initiate  early  warning;  rad.ir  'EWRi  up- 
grade and  BM  C  dem  val  after  completion  of 
a  rigorous  requirements  definition  process; 
i.e..  after  defining  the  needed  upgrades.  BM 
C  functions,  and  terrestrial  and  sate'ilue 
communications  separately  for  the  initial 
and  subsequent  deployments,  .^dopt  final 
plans  for  EW'R  upgrades  and  BM  C  after  the 
dem  val  integrated  system  tests  at  Kwaja- 
lein. 

This  would  provide  confidence  that  expen- 
sive rework  of  EWR  and  BM  C  software 
could  be  avoided. 

Based  on  SDIO's  estimates  of  the  time  re- 
quired to  execute  the  plan  m  the  FY92  budg- 
et, adopting  this  standard  approach  would 
likely  mean  that  the  initial  deployment 
would  occur  in  FY02  or  FY03.  Because  the  ap- 
proach is  event-based,  however,  successes 
during  any  phase  would  naturally  offer  an 
opportunity  to  accelerate  the  program. 

Descriition  of  a  Restructured  Version  of 

SDIO's  Proi'osal  for  Initial  Deployment 

WITH  Dem  'V'al  Hardware 

This  attachment  describes  a  restructured 
version  of  SDIO's  proposal  that  overlays  an 
event-based  dem  val  deployment  program  on 
the  standard  event-based  acquisition  pro- 
gram used  to  acquire  the  objective  GBI  and 
BM  C^  systems. 

A  standard,  event-based  acquisition  pro- 
gram would  be  used  to  acquire  the  objective 
GBI  and  BM  C^  systems. 

Authority  to  fabricate  dem  val  GBIs  would 
be  made  contingent  upon  test  program  re- 
sults; no  fabrication  authority,  other  than 
for  ERIS  test  vehicles  (see  immediately 
below ).  would  be  granted  at  program  incep- 
tion. 

The  final  design  review  for  the  dem  val 
GBIs  would  be  made  contingent  upon  suc- 
cessful flight  test  at  Kwajalein  of  at  least 
three  ERIS  vehicles  using  upgraded  seekers 
and  semi-autonomous  discrimination  algo- 
rithms designed  according  to  plans  presented 
at  the  initial  design  review. 

This  would  provide  confidence  that  the 
semi-autonomous  GBI  kill  vehicle  needed  to 
enable  a  single  site  to  protect  the  contiguous 
48  states  would  function  properly. 

The  decision  to  fabricate  up  to  20  dem  val 
GBIs  for  test  purposes  only  would  be  made  at 
the  final  design  review. 

The  decision  to  begin  long-lead  purchases 
for  fabrication  of  up  to  60  additional  dem  val 


interceptors  for  the  :n:t;a'.  deployment 
would  be  made  contingent  upon  I'ne  success- 
ful completion  of  three  system  tests  at  Kwaj- 
alein using  the  .NMD  test  GBR  and  dem  val 
BMC^  hardware  and  software:  the  decision 
would  be  made  by  the  USD(.'\  i 

This  would  provide  confidence  that  the 
dem  va!  interceptors  and  BM  C^  would  func- 
tion properly  as  an  integrated,  effective  sys- 
tem when  deployed  at  Grand  Forks 

Based  on  SDIO's  estimates  of  the  time  re- 
quired to  design  and  fabricate  dem  val  GBIs. 
this  restructured  version  of  the  SDIO  pro- 
posal would  probably  achieve  initial  deploy- 
ment m  FY99.  at  the  earliest 

Deployment  of  dem  val  hardware  would 
likely  require  the  department  to  seek  relief 
from  provisions  of  the  following  statutes  and 
directives 

Tiiie  10.  United  States  Code 

Sec.  2366: 

1  MD.^P  may  not  proceed  beyond  LRIP 
until  after  survivability  and  lethality  test- 
ing. 

2.  Testing  must  be  early  enough  to  permit 
time  to  include  fixes  into  production  items. 

3  SECDEF  may  waive  testing  if  he  cer- 
tifies that  testing  is  too  expensive  or  im.prac- 
tical.  But: 

a.  He  must  do  that  before  Milestone  II. 

b.  Must  report  to  Congress  how  surviv- 
ability and  lethality  will  be  demonstrated. 

4  .'^ECDEF  must  report  testing  results  to 
Congress 

Sec,  2399 

!  MD.\P  may  not  proceed  beyond  LRIP 
without  OT&E, 

2  Dir.  OT<fcE  m.ust  approve  test  plans. 

3  Dir.  OT&E  must  determine  from  testing 
if  the  Item  is  effective  and  suitable  for  com- 
bat 

4  MD.^F  m.ay  not  proceed  beyond  LRIP 
until  results  are  reported  to  Congress. 

5  OT&E  based  upon  computer  modeling. 
simulation  or  analysis  are  not  satisfactory 
for  the  statute, 

Sec.  2400: 

1.  LRIP  will  produce  minimum  quantity 
necessary: 

a.  to  provide  OT&E  test  articles, 

b.  to  establish  an  initial  production  base. 
and 

c.  to  insure  an  orderly  transition  to  full 
production. 

Sec.  2432: 

1.  Requires  reporting  of  program  in  Se- 
lected .Acquisition  reports.  After  start  of 
EMD.  R&D  only  SARs  are  not  acceptable. 

2.  S.\Rs  require  both  baselines  and  full  life 
cycle  costs. 

Sec.  2433: 

1.  Requires  Unit  Cost  reports  for  programs 
submitting  S.ARs.  Specific  reporting  require- 
ments to  Congress  by  the  SECDEF  exist  for 
cost  variances  of  specified  amounts.  This 
section  is  triggered  by  SAR  reporting,  i.e.  if 
a  SAR  is  required,  cost  reporting  is  also  re- 
quired. 

Sec.  2434: 

1.  Prior  to  approval  of  EMD.  or  production 
and  deployment  by  the  Secretary,  an  inde- 
pendent cost  estimate  is  required. 

2.  Thirty  days  prior  to  approval  of  EMD  by 
the  Secretary,  a  manpower  report  must  be 
submitted  to  the  military  committees  of 
Congress. 

Sec,  2435: 

1.  Requires  a  program  baseline  (with  tech- 
nical characteristics)  for  any  program  in 
EMD  or  production. 

Title  41  United  States  Code 

Section  401: 

1.  Establishes  the  policies  of  Congress  for 
procurement.    The    acquisition    strategy    of 
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SDIO    conflicts    with    many    Confrressional 

M:  m  iUi  M;  President,  I  yield  the 
noor  anil  su^'k'fst  the  absence  of  a 
quorum 

The  PRp:.SiniNG  OFFICKH  The 
clerk  will  lall  the  roll 

The  <us.sustant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFKICKI?  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oidtM  i 


BALANCKI)   HIDGKT  A.MKNDMENT 

Mr.  SIMON  .Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  learned  what  the  House  action  is 
on  the  balanced  budget  amendment. 
From  my  persp)ective — and  I  think 
from  the  perspective  of  the  future  of 
our  country— it  is  unfortunate  the  de- 
cision that  was  made  there.  The  ques- 
tion then  comes  up  whether  it  should 
be  brought  up  here  I  did  work  with  the 
majority  leader,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  not 
saying  anything  out  of  school  when  1 
say  he  was  reluctant  in  the  direction  of 
scheduling  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment over  here. 

I  see  no  point  in  bringing  it  up  this 
year  in  the  Senate.  My  intention  is  to 
bring  it  up  next  year,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  when  we  come  back,  when 
the  House  will  have  a  different  com- 
position, when  the  Senate  will  have  a 
somewhat  different  composition. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  with 
whom  I  worked  as  well  as  those  who 
were  in  the  opposition  who  worked 
hard.  The  majority  leader  was  one  of 
those.  Senator  Byrh  was  one  of  those. 
On  our  side.  I  should  not  start  thank- 
ing people  because  I  am  going  to  miss 
a  great  many,  but  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond.  Senator  Okrin  H.VTfu.  Sen- 
ator Larry  Cr.mg  on  the  Republican 
side  were  really  great,  and  Senator 
DeConcini  and  Senator  Hefi.IN.  Sen- 
ator Bryan  on  our  side  were  very  help- 
ful. I  am  sure  I  am  missing  others. 

Let  me  also  pay  tribute  to  the  pt^r- 
sonal  members  of  my  staff.  Brant  Lee 
and  Susan  Kaplan  particularly,  who 
worked  very  hard  on  this. 

What  1  hope  has  come  out  of  it.  re- 
gardless of  the  vote  in  the  house,  is 
that  we  have  focused  a  little  more  on 
this  gargantuan  problem  of  the  deficit. 
We  have  to  see  to  it  that  future  genera- 
tions have  the  kind  of  an  opportunity 
we  have  had.  We  cannot  do  that  if  we 
continue  down  the  course  we  are  on 
right  now.  I  hope  in  some  way.  whethei' 
it  is  a  constitutional  amendment  in  the 
future,  or  some  other  means,  we  can 
face  our  responsibilities.  There  is  no 
politically  popular  way  of  solving  this 
problem,  and  we  have  to  recognize 
that.  We  are  going  to  have  to  face  up  to 
the  pain.  The  sooner  we  face  up  to  the 
pain,  the  less  painful  it  is  going  to  be 
in  the  long  run. 


\!:     I'l  r.suirilt .  1  VlfM  the  floor. 

.Ml  .MITCHELL  Mr  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  his  comments.  I  had  earlier 
in  the  year,  following  a  series  of  discus- 
sions with  Senator  SiMON  and  others, 
made  a  commitment  to  Senator  SiMON 
that  I  would  make  a  good-faith  effort 
to  bring  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment before  the  Senate.  And  although 
I  am  opposed  to  such  an  amendment,  it 
was  my  intention  to  honor  that  com- 
mitment, as  Senator  Simon  knows;  we 
have  discussed  this  on  a  regular  basis 
almost  daily,  indeed,  for  the  past  few 
weeks.  We  discussed  the  possibility  of 
bringing  it  up  shortly  after  the  House 
acted,  had  the  House  approved  the 
amendment.  In  view  of  the  action  in 
the  House  today,  and  Senator  Simon's 
statement  that  was  just  made,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  bring  the  matter  be- 
fore the  Senate  this  year  because  we 
all  recognize  that  it  would  simply  be  a 
waste  of  time  since  no  final  action 
would  be  possible  and  since  we  have 
such  a  large  number  of  other  measures 
with  which  we  must  deal. 

Before  concluding.  I  want  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Senator  Simon,  with  whom  I  dis- 
agree on  this  issue  and  disagree  strong- 
ly, as  he  and  I  have  discussed  both  pub- 
licly and  privately  on  many  occasions. 
But  for  shear  perseverance,  for  shear 
tenacity,  for  shear  single-mindedness 
of  purpose,  when  committed  to  an  ob- 
jective, there  is  no  one  in  the  Senate 
who  exceeds  Senator  Simon.  He, 
through  the  force  of  his  own  personal- 
ity and  efforts,  obtained  from  me  the 
commitment  to  bring  the  matter  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  a  time  when  I  did 
not  share  his  view  on  it.  And  I  still  do 
not  ,share  his  view  on  it. 

So  I  am  thankful  to  him  for  the 
statement  he  has  just  made  in  which 
the  commitment  which  I  made  to  him 
is  no  longer  imposed  upon  me.  and  he 
has  graciously  indicated  that  he  does 
not  see  any  point  in  proceeding  and  I 
agree . 

I  want  to  make  one  final  comment, 
and  that  is  about  a  Senator  who  is  not 
here,  who  is  also  very  heavily  engaged 
in  the  subject  and  that  is  of  course 
Senator  BVRD.  who  with  similar  skill, 
tenacity,  and  perseverance  argued  the 
opposition  point  of  view  from  that  ad- 
vocated by  Senator  SlMON.  All  of  us 
stand  in  awe  of  Senator  Byrd's  knowl- 
edge of  the  Senate  and  his  reverence 
for  the  institutions  of  our  Government, 
and  I  believe  he  brought  to  this  debate 
a  skill  and  knowledge  that  is  un- 
matched. 

So  I  conclude,  Mr.  President,  by 
again  thanking  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Illinois,  and  saying  that  if 
by  the  grace  of  God  we  are  both  back  in 
the  Senate  next  January  in  our  current 
positions,  why.  I  look  forward  to  dis- 
cussing the  matter  with  him  again  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESiniNG  OFKl(l-:H  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  CRAN.STON.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
wanted  to  say  that  I  am  delighted  by 
the  position  taken  by  the  majority 
leader  on  this  vitally  important  mat- 
ter. I  am  glad  that  we  do  not  have  to  go 
through  this  debate  over  this  fun- 
damentally important  matter. 

I  want  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  misguided  efforts  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  my  very  dear  friend,  who 
is  a  great  Senator.  I  happen  to  disagree 
with  him  on  this  particular  issue,  one 
of  the  few  differences  we  have  had  dur- 
ing our  time  together  in  the  Senate. 

I  join  in  paying  tribute  to  Senator 
Robert  Byro.  whose  work  against  the 
constitutional  amendment  was  pro- 
digious, persuasive,  and  I  believe  would 
have  been  successful. 

Having  worked  once  again  on  count- 
ing votes  in  the  Senate,  while  it  was  an 
uphill  battle  from  the  very  begiiining.  I 
believe  the  tide  was  turning  in  the 
country,  was  turning  in  the  Senate  as 
it  turned  in  the  House,  and  that  this 
amendment  had  we  gone  through  the 
battle  and  come  down  to  a  vote  would 
have  gone  down  to  defeat.  We  have 
been  picking  up  votes  day  by  day  or 
picking  up  people  who  moved  from 
planning  to  vote  for  it  or  leaning  that 
way  to  moving  to  uncertainty. 

I  believe  as  two  of  the  Presidential 
candidates  have  now  agreed.  Governor 
Clinton,  and  Ross  Perot,  that  this 
amendment  would  have  been  a  disaster 
for  our  country,  for  many,  many  rea- 
sons that  have  been  expressed  on  this 
floor  or  would  have  been  expressed  on 
this  floor.  There  was  a  time  when  sen- 
timent in  the  country  and  in  the  Con- 
gress seemed  to  indicate  that  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  prohibit  flag 
burning  was  going  to  sail  through  this 
body  and  into  the  Constitution.  But 
the  tide  turned  on  that  issue,  too,  as  I 
believed  it  would  from  the  outset,  and 
I  have  believed  from  the  outset  that 
the  tide  would  tui'n  on  this  issue.  It  has 
turned,  and  I  think  that  is  very  good 
for  our  country. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oriUT'^i! 


LEE  BROWN  SPEAKS  BEFORE 
DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  PLAT- 
FORM COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  Mr.  President.  Lee 
Brown.  New  York  Citys  able  and  es- 
teemed police  commissioner,  spoke  last 
month  before  the  Democratic  National 
Platform  Committee  in  Cleveland.  He 
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w;it.  the  only  police  official  invited  lu 
testify.  Commissioner  Brown  offered  a 
troubling  yet  exact  assessment  of  the 
great  difficulties  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials must  deal  with  in  the  face  of  the 
societal  upheaval  taking  place  in  our 
t'lties.  Among  the  tactics  he  advocates 
most  strongly  is  community  policing, 
as  opposed  to  the  superficial  reassur- 
ame  nf  the  paramilitary  response.  It  is 
woi'lhwhile  to  note  that  the  Chi'is- 
topher  Commission,  which  made  rec- 
ommendations on  reforming  the  Los 
.^iitrrlc^  Police  Department  after  the 
iioilncy  King  incident,  advised  that 
'h.!>-  s.ime  approach  be  taken.  Mr. 
Pifsult-nt.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  Com- 
misMoncr  Brown's  testimony  before 
the  Demoi.  i;it  ii  National  Platform 
Cnnimittfi-  hr  printed  m  the  Rkcord. 

ThtM-  In mur  no  objection,  the  testi- 
nioiiy  vv.i..-,  uiiiered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RKCORD.  as  follows: 

TK.STIMO.NY  ok  COMMISSlONKK  BROWN 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  you  have  in- 
vited a  police  official  to  testify  before  the 
Committee.  It  is  .significant  because  now, 
more  than  at  any  time  in  American  history. 
the  police  are  asked  to  cope  with  the  col- 
lapse of  a  range  of  social  institutions— a  col- 
lapse that  would  have  seemed  unimaginable 
to  the  nation's  leaders  of  just  a  generation 
past.  It  would  be  equally  unimaginable  that 
the  Federal  government  would  fail  to  muster 
the  resources  necessary  to  rescue  our  cities 
from  drug  addiction,  crime  and  disorder 

Y'et.  a  debt-ridden  Federal  government  has 
turned  to  financially  strapped  state  and 
local  governments,  and  to  private  philan- 
thropy with  its  limited  commitment  to  such 
enterprises,  to  do  what  perhaps  only  the  na- 
tional government  can  do.  This  paucity  of 
national  resolve  is  exemplified  in  New  York 
City  by  the  fact  that  as  Police  Commis- 
sioner. I  assign  nearl.v  as  many  officers  to 
narcotics  enforcement  in  New  York  City 
alone,  as  are  assigned  by  the  Drug-Enforce- 
ment Administration  to  all  of  the  United 
Slates  and  the  World. 

Washington  has  declared  war  on  drugs 
many  times.  But  it  never  deployed  the 
troops:  Not  in  terms  of  enforcement,  not  in 
terms  of  prevention,  not  in  terms  of  treat- 
ment, not  in  terms  of  research.  Instead,  the 
police  and  the  public-at-large  are  left  to  deal 
every  day  with  the  consequences  of  wide- 
spread drug  addiction  and  trafficking. 

The  consequences  include  a  brisk  gun  trade 
that  IS  evidenced  by  the  confiscation  of  over 
19.000  illegal  guns  last  year  in  New  York  City 
alone.  The  consequences  include  the  murder 
of  69  American  police  officers  in  1991.  The 
consequences  include  the  ongoing  AIDS  epi- 
demic. 

Cops  today  are  policing  the  debris  of  social 
and  institutional  collapse.  The  collapse  in- 
cludes the  failure  of  primary  and  secondary 
schools  in  so  many  of  the  nation's  urban  cen- 
ters. It  includes  the  collapse  of  affordable 
health  services,  and  affordable  housing.  It  is 
marked  by  a  dearth  of  residential  care  for 
people  who  are  severely,  mentally  ill.  The  ul- 
timate .safety  net.  the  family,  has  also  col- 
lapsed in  many  places,  with  more  and  more 
.■\merican  households  headed  by  single 
women  with  children,  living  in  poverty. 

Faced  with  the  instability  that  stems  from 
these  failures,  the  police  officer's  job  is  more 
demanding  and  complex  than  ever  before. 
Police  are  dealing  with  the  emotionally  dis- 
turbed people  on  the  street,  who  over  a  dec- 


ade ago  Would  have  been  living  in  a  state-run 
hospital.  Police  are  dealing  with  vagrants 
without  the  benefit  of  vagranc.v  laws.  Police 
dealing  with  people  made  homeless  by  drug 
or  alcohol  addiction,  with  few  places  to  send 
them  for  shelter  or  treatment  or  a  job.  Po- 
lite are  dealing  with  violent  teens  without 
the  ability  to  influence  parents,  if  parents 
are  present  to  begin  with.  Police  are  asked 
to  respond  to  racially  and  ethnically-charged 
disputes,  with  little  or  no  control  over  the 
factors  that  give  rise  to  the  bias,  resentment 
and  fear. 

As  to  underiymg  i.au.<er^.  I  would  urye  that 
the  Platform  Committee  examine  closely  the 
implications  of  recent  data  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  Internal  Revenue  Service  that 
.-howed  that  the  top  one  percent  of  the 
.■\mf'rican  populati(jn  has  more  combined 
wealth  than  the  "botlom"  90  percent. 

The  fact  that  one  percent  of  America  is 
richer  than  nearly  everybody  else  combined 
IS  a  police  problem  waiting  to  happen.  Unat- 
tended, difference  of  this  magnitude  can  turn 
police  forces  into  occupation  armies. 

No  police  officer  In  America  wants  his  job 
relegated  to  that  of  border  guard  on  the  fron- 
tier between  rich  and  poor.  No  cop  wants 
that,  and  no  President  should  let  it  happen. 

If  you  were  to  ask  me  to  cite  the  single, 
most  important  crime  prevention  measure  I 
would  want  in  my  arsenal  as  a  law  enforce- 
ment executive,  I  would  say  "Jobs."'  Guaran- 
tee meaningful  employment  for  everyone 
willing  and  able  to  work  and  you  will  have 
done  the  one  thing  that  is  m.ost  likely  to 
lower  the  crime  rale  in  America, 

With  respect  to  safety  in  the  African 
.American  community,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  already  identified  six  specific  prob- 
lems. It  now  needs  to  attack  them.  They  are: 
Immediate  access  to  firearms,  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse,  drug  trafficking,  poverty,  racial 
discrimination  and  the  cultural  acceptance 
of  violent  behavior  The  Federal  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  has  cited  these  six  as  the 
contributing  factors  in  making  homicide  the 
leading  cause  of  death  among  young  black 
men.  The  fact  that  homicide  is  the  leading 
cause  of  death  for  any  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation, or  that  it  is  so  widespread  it  is 
tracked  like  a  communicable  disease,  should 
place  the  causes  of  homicide  on  the  top  of 
any  President's  domestic  agenda. 

It  has  become  obvious  to  me  that  whatever 
the  successes  of  conventional  policing— and 
there  have  been  many— police  officers  cannot 
go  it  alone  in  face  of  massive  social  dysfunc- 
tion and  displacement.  The  police  must  form 
partnerships  in  the  community,  and  use  all 
the  resources  of  government,  business,  the 
schools— all  the  resources  available  to  it — to 
try  to  resolve  some  of  the  recurring  prob- 
lems that  tend  to  keep  911  ringing  off  the 
hook. 

That  is  why  I  believe  in  community  polic- 
ing. 

Under  Mayor  Dinkins'  "Safe  Streets.  Safe 
City"  comprehensive  crime  control  program, 
community  policing  lets  neighborhood  peo- 
ple help  identify  and  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems. Community  policing  also  gives  individ- 
ual police  officers  a  chance  to  be  more  cre- 
ative and  independent  in  their  approach  to 
police  work  It  lets  them  be  problem  solvers. 
Community  policing  is  a  working  partner- 
ship between  the  police  and  the  law-abiding 
public  to  prevent  crime,  arrest  offenders, 
find  solutions  to  repeat  problems,  and  ulti- 
mately to  enhance  the  quality  of  life,  par- 
ticularly in  its  residential  neighborhoods. 

My  vision  of  community  policing  is  to  have 
a  police  officer  or  a  group  of  officers  and 
their  supervisors  responsible  for  every  street 


or  group  of  streets  in  a  city  1  wa.-.;  police  of- 
ficers to  know  the  community  we:: 

We  are  implementing  community  pcilicing 
m  New  York  City,  And  while  it  may  still  be 
too  early  to  draw  firm  conclusions.  1  am  er,- 
couraged  by  the  fact  that  last  year  we  expe- 
rienced an  across-the-board  decrease  in  each 
and  every  ma'or  crime  category  for  the  first 
time  in  36  years 

I  am  also  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  New- 
York  City  was  relatively  unscathed  by  the 
disorder  that  erupted  in  Los  Angeles  and 
spread  to  other  cities. 

However.  I  am  concerned  that  if  crime-re- 
lated problem.s  prow  in  severity  and  com- 
plexity, there  will  be  a  temptation  to  revert 
to  the  superficial  reassurance  of  the  para- 
military response. 

Just  as  there  is  resurgent  interest  m  the 
death  penalty  as  a  deterrent  to  crime,  there 
will  be  arguments  that  the  police  maintain  a 
repressive  posture  and  prepare  for  battle  in 
the  modern  urban  environment. 

There  is  a  danger  that  if  urban  conditions 
continue  to  worsen  in  cities  across  America. 
there  will  be  mounting  pressure  to  abandon 
community  policing  and  use  the  police  as 
temporary  occupying  forces,  there  to  put 
down  disturbances 

Sometimes  overwhelming  police  numbers 
are  required  to  insure  the  peace,  but  more 
often,  they  are  not.  An  effective,  commu- 
nity-oriented police  presence  is  a  deterrent 
to  neighborhood  violence  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

We  should  make  the  police  officers  perma- 
nent, highly  visible  fixtures  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, known  personally  to  the  people  who 
live  and  work  there. 

To  revert  to  an  'us  against  them  "  posture. 
will  only  make  things  worse,  both  for  com- 
munity residents  and  the  police.  I  can  assure 
you  that,  m  the  end.  the  community  police 
officer  permanently  assigned  to  a  neighbor- 
hood is  a  better  deterrent  to  unrest  than  a 
SWAT  team  waiting  in  the  wings. 

The  ultimate  deterrent  to  crime  and  un- 
rest involves  addressing  some  of  their  under- 
lying causes.  It  is  a  role  beyond  the  police. 
But  at  least  community  policing  invites  ev- 
eryone else  into  the  process. 

Community  policing  recognizes  something 
that  can-do  organizations  like  the  police 
sometimes  wont  readily  admit.  It  acknowl- 
edges that  the  people  most  affected  by  crime 
may  be  the  best  people  to  help  us  attack  the 
problems  and  find  the  solutions. 

As  I  see  it.  community  policing  is  the  fu- 
ture of  policing  in  America.  It  is  worthy  of 
any  national  platform,  and  should  be  sup- 
ported at  the  highest  levels  of  government. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AL  STANGO 

Mr,  BIDEN,  Mr.  President,  to  say 
that  an  event  marks  the  end  of  an  era. 
has  become  almost  a  cliche;  but  in  the 
case  I  have  in  mind,  it  is  neither  over- 
statement nor  mere  convenience  that 
leads  me  to  that  description. 

The  retirement  from  public  office  of 
Alfred  A.  Stango  is.  truly,  the  end  of 
an  era.  The  name  may  not  be  familiar 
to  many  in  Washington,  but  I  can  as- 
sure you.  it  is  the  stuff  of  legend  in 
Delaware. 

Al  Stango  arrived  in  Lewes,  DE.  in 
1952:  in  1962.  he  was  elected  to  public 
office  as  a  tiAvn  commissioner;  and  in 
1967.  the  citizens  of  Lewes  promoted  Al 
Stango  to  mayor,  an  office  he  held  for 
25  years,   ending   with   his  retirement 
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last  month  ami  the  ceremonial  passing 
of  the  mayor's  gavel. 

During  his  long  ami  distinguished 
tenure.  Mayor  Stango  presided  over  a 
period  of  tremendous  growth  and  com- 
plex challenges  for  the  town  of  Lewes. 
It  was  not  an  easy  time  to  be  in 
charge,  and  over  all  those  years  the 
mayor  was  bound  to  have  some  critics 
and  maybe  even  a  few  enemies,  no  mat- 
ter what  he  did. 

\\  Stango  did  not  start  many  of  the 
fights,  but  neither  did  he  shy  away 
from  any  of  the  battles. 

He  was  always  willing  to  do  the  hard 
work  of  government:  To  take  the  long- 
term  view;  to  make  the  tough  deci- 
sions; and  to  put  his  ability  and  integ- 
rity as  a  leader  on  the  line,  for  what  he 
believed  was  right. 

Al  Stango  did  his  job.  and  he  did  it 
well 

And  obviously,  that's  not  just  my 
judgment; 

It's  also  the  view  of  the  citizens  who 
kept  Al  Stango  in  the  mayor's  office 
for  a  [juarter  century. 

In  addition.  Al  Stango's  service  has 
never  been  limited  to  the  responsibil- 
ities of  his  elective  town  office. 

Among  the  community  organizations 
Al  has  served  as  president— as  presi- 
dentr-are: 

The  Lewes  Lions  Club;  the  Lewes  Lit- 
tle League;  the  Lower  Delaware  Shrine 
Club;  the  Sussex  County  Association  of 
Towns:  and  the  Delaware  League  of 
Local  Governments. 

The  organizations,  boards,  and  coun- 
cils which  Al  Stango  hivs  served  as  a 
member  are  far  too  numerous  to  name. 
But  let  me  just  note  that  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  his  service  range  from  the 
local  hospital  to  the  local  library,  from 
the  University  of  Delaware's  research 
program  to  the  council  on  police  train- 
ing, from  the  church  vestry  to  the 
State  commission  on  adult  entertain- 
ment. 

And  while  Mayor  Stango  was  in- 
volved in  all  these  efforts  and  the  bur- 
dens of  office,  he  managed  somehow  to 
find  the  time  to  run  a  business  and. 
most  important  of  all,  to  have  a  fam- 
ily—a family  which  includes  his  wife  of 
53  years.  Madeline,  his  son  and  daugh- 
ter, two  grandchildren  and  a  great- 
grandchild. 

This  is  the  rich  and  varied  fabric  of 
Al  Stango's  life;  and  from  a  very  per- 
sonal perspective.  I  would  like  to  add 
just  one  more  thread. 

What  is  not  evident  from  any  biog- 
raphy, but  is.  in  my  view,  among  his 
most  important  and  admirable  charac- 
teristics, is  the  quality  of  Al  Stango's 
friendship. 

Just  as  Mayor-  Stango  has  been  so 
generous  in  devoting  25  years  of  his  life 
to  public  service,  he  has  always  been 
equally  generous  with  his  energies  and 
his  time  in  personal  relationships. 

And  just  as  he  never  dodged  the  hard 
responsibilities  during  difficult  times 
in  office.   Al  Stango  has  never  been  a 


fair-weather  friend,  never  indulged  in 
the  kind  of  political  relationships  in 
which  loyalty  is  a  four-letter  word. 

In  friendship,  as  in  public  leadership. 
Al  is  in  the  fight  until  the  finish,  and 
I  can  tell  you  from  experience,  there 
are  few  things  more  comforting  than 
having  him  on  your  side. 

When  Mayor  Stango  passed  the  gavel 
to  his  successor,  an  era  did  indeed 
come  to  an  end;  but  the  legacy  of  the 
past  25  years  of  leadership  and  service 
will  continue  to  serve  the  people  of 
Lewes  and  to  inspire  all  of  us  in  gov- 
ernment who  are  lucky  enough  to 
know  Al  for  a  great  many  years  to 
come. 

I  am  proud  to  call  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion to  the  achievements  and  civic  con- 
tributions of  Al  Stanga-an  outstand- 
ing local  leader  of  my  State,  a  gener- 
ous man  with  deeply  held  values  of 
family,  service  and  citizenship,  a  friend 
who  has  my  respect,  admiration  and 
sincerest  gratiti:  •• 


TRIBUTE  TO  W^ILLIAM  G    TURNER. 
JR. 

Mr  BIDEN  Mr.  President,  in  1948.  a 
young  World  War  II  veteran,  named 
William  G.  Turner.  Jr..  took  a  $35-a- 
week  draftsman's  job  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  of  my  home- 
town-Wilmington. DE 

On  that  day  began  one  of  the  most 
admirable  careers  of  public  service 
that  I  have  ever  encountered. 

For  44  years— the  last  23  of  them  as 
commissioner  of  public  works— Bill 
Turner  has  served  the  city  of  Wilming- 
ton with  something  beyond  distinction. 

Mr.  Turner  has  received  a  number  of 
professional  awards  and  commenda- 
tions, including  recognition  as  Dela- 
ware's Engineer  of  the  Year. 

But  no  tribute  could  be  greater,  or 
more  reflective  of  how  exceptional  a 
person  and  professional  he  is.  than  the 
fact  that  people  who  have  never  agreed 
on  anything  else  in  their  lives,  are  ab- 
solutely united  in  their  respect  and  re- 
gard for  Bill  Turner. 

Through  his  able  leaderehip  of  a  de- 
partment with  some  350  employees  and 
an  annual  budget  of  $50  million, 
through  his  commitment  to  doing  what 
was  right  for  the  city  and  its  residents, 
without  concern  for  political  maneu- 
vering or  personal  recognition,  always 
with  a  modest  manner  and  usually 
with  himself  as  his  favorite  target  for 
both  criticism  and  humor.  Bill  Turner 
has  earned  the  kind  of  universal  praise 
that  is  not  supposed  to  be  possible  for 
a  government  career  of  making  tough 
choices  and  hard  decisions. 

That  is  why  when  Mr.  Turner  an- 
nounced his  retirement  effective  June 
30.  a  newspaper  article  could  objec- 
tively describe  him  as.  "The  city's 
highly  regarded  public  works  commis- 
sioner." and  report  that  he  was  the 
consummate  public  servant,  according 
to  all  four  of  the  Wilmington  Mayors 
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who  have  served  during  Bill  Turner's 
tenure  in  the  commissioner's  office. 

That  is  why  several  years  before  his 
retirement,  a  new  city  public  works  fa- 
cility was  named  for  him.  and  why  Wil- 
mington's current  mayor  referred  to 
him  as  "an  institution  in  Delaware 
*  *  *  kind  of  our  Mount  Rushmore.  in 
terms  of  being  a  landmark  for  excel- 
lence *  *  *  and  public  service." 

Now.  at  age  65.  Bill  Turner  plans  to 
take  It  a  little  easier,  staying  involved 
but  spending  more  time  with  his  wife 
of  50  years  and  their  family. 

In  his  letter  of  resignation.  Mr.  Turn- 
er wrote  of  his  44  years  of  public  serv- 
ice, "if  I  have  made  a  difference  for  the 
better  of  our  residents,  then  the  effort 
has  been  worthwhile." 

Bill  Turner's  efforts  have  been  more 
than  worthwhile:  they  have  been  ex- 
traordinary. 

The  legacy  of  his  work  will  continue 
to  make  a  difference  for  the  better  for 
Wilmington;  and  the  commitment  and 
integrity  he  brought  to  his  office  will 
always  be  an  inspiration,  to  all  who 
seek  to  uphold  the  highest  standards 
and  deepest  trust  of  public  service. 

Bill  Turner  has  reminded  us  that  this 
IS  a  noble  profession,  and  in  so  doing, 
he  has  made  Wilmington  and  all  of  us 
in  Delaware  very  proud-and  very  grate- 
ful. 


THK  C.M.KNDAK 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation, en  bloc,  of  Calendar  Nos.  480  and 
481;  that  the  committee  amendment 
where  appropriate  be  agreed  to.  that 
the  resolutions  and  concurrent  resolu- 
tions be  agreed  to  en  bloc;  that  the  mo- 
lions  to  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the 
table,  en  bloc;  further,  that  any  state- 
ments relating  to  these  calendar  items 
appear  at  the  appropriate  place  in  the 
record;  and.  that  the  consideration  of 
these  items  appear  individually  in  the 
record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ^('  .  I'lrred. 


CONDEMNING  THE  ASSASSINATION 
OF  JUDGE  GIOVANNI  FALCONE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  308)  to  con- 
demn the  assassination  of  Judge 
Giovanni  Falcone,  was  considered,  and 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  and  the  preamble,  are 
as  follows: 

S.  Rks.  308 

Whereas.  Judge  Giovanni  Falcone  was  bru- 
tally assassinated  along  with  his  wife 
Francesca  on  a  highway  outside  of  Palermo, 
luily  cm  May  23.  1992; 

Whereas,  his  death  was  an  attack  on  the 
state  of  Italy  and  the  Italian-American 
workinK  Group,  of  which  Judge  Falcone  was 
a  member,  and  which  is  jointly  chaired  by 
the  .\ttorney  General   of  the  United  States 
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and  the  lt;tiian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
which  is  (ledualed  to  the  inve.stiKation  and 
prosecution  of  ortanizcii  criminal  aellvities. 

Whereas.  .Judci'  Kakone  had  achieved  the 
status  of  national  hero  for  his  ^reat  work: 

Whereas,  he  led  a  successful  operation  thai 
culminated  in  the  December  1987  convictions 
of  three  hundred  and  forty-two  Mafiosi.  who 
received  a  total  of  two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty-five  years  in  prison,  including 
nineteen  life  sentences  for  their  legion  of 
crimes: 

Whereas,  he  successfully  pursued  major 
international  investigations  includinis:  the 
1986  New  York  '-Pizza  Connection"  cases  that 
led  to  the  conviction  of  seventeen  people  of 
importinK  heroin  worth  Jl. 600, 000.000; 

Whereas.  Judge  Falcone  was  the  Justice 
Ministry's  Director  of  penal  Affairs  and  was 
\r.  ime  to  be  nominated  for  the  post  of  "super 
anti-Mafia  prosecutor.  "  a  position  which  he 
had  long  advocated:  and 

Whereas,  his  intricate  knowledge  of  the 
Mafia  created  enormous  confidence  among 
informers  and  investigators  alike  Now. 
therefore.  l)e  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  - 

(li  the  assassination  of  Italian  Judge 
Giovanni  Falcone  is  a  profound  loss  to  Italy. 
the  United  States,  and  the  world  and  is 
strongly  condemned;  and 

(2 1  the  Italian-American  Working  Group,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  should  vigorously 
continue  its  primary  mission  as  well  as  in- 
vestigate and  prosecute  those  who  per- 
petrated this  vii>lpnt  '  rimF" 


SEN.-^K  Ol'  THK  C().NC;KE.SS  RE- 
GAKDING  THK  KTRDS  IN  NORTH- 
ERN  IRAQ 

The  concurrent  resolution  iH.  Con. 
Hi'.s  2^9-  f'xprcs.^ing  the  sense  of  the 
C'oii^.;;  |'.-^.■-  rcu'. ii-ilmg  the  Kurd.s  in  North- 
ern Ii'.ni.  wa.-^  con.sidcred.  and  agreed  to. 

The  pi't-ambU'  wa.s  agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  SPINA   HIKIDA 
AWARENESS  .MONTH 

.Mi.  .MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  House  Joint  Resolution  470. 
designating  September  1992  as  "Na- 
tional Spina  Bifida  Awareness  Month.  " 
just  received  from  the  House;  that  the 
joint  resolution  be  deemed  read  three 
times,  and  passed;  that  the  motion  to 
reconsider  be  laid  upon  the  table;  that 
the  preamble  agreed  to:  further,  that 
any  stateme.Tts  relating  to  this  meas- 
ure be  placed  in  the  record  at  an  appro- 
priate place. 

The  PRESiniNC.  OFKICKR  Without 
objection,  it  it.  .so  ordered 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presidcn!.  1  am 
plciised  that  there  is  bipaiti.san  agiee- 
mcnt  to  accept  and  pass  Hou.se  Joint 
Resolution  470.  d(>signaling  the  month 
of  September  1992  as  "National  Spina 
Bifida  .A.wareness  Month    " 

Spina  bifida  is  a  birth  defect  of  the 
spinal  column  that  results  from  the 
failure  of  the  spine  to  close  properly  in 
the  first  3  weeks  of  pregnancy.  The  sin- 
gle most  common   disabling  birth   de- 


fect in  the  United  States,  spina  bifida 
occurs  in  approximately  18.000  chil- 
dren. In  fact,  the  incidence  of  spina 
bifida  is  greater  than  that  of  muscular 
dystrophy,  multiple  sclerosis,  cystic  fi- 
brosis, and  polio  combined. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  will  assist 
in  educating  the  American  public 
about  this  disability  that  afnicts  tens 
of  thousands  of  children  each  year. 
Only  through  increased  national 
awareness  and  research  will  the  quality 
of  life  for  people  with  disabilities  be 
enhanced  while  continuing  to  invest  m 
preventive  efforts  aimed  at  ameliorat- 
ing congenital  disabilities. 


.MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran.  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  .MESSAGES  REFERRED 

.^s  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
fi'om  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

I  The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. I 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pio  tenipore  [Mr. 
BVRD]  announced  that  on  June  10.  1992. 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  he  had 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  1642.  An  act  to  establish  in  the  State 
of  Texas  the  Palo  Alto  Battlefield  National 
Historic  Site,  and  for  other  purposes; 

}{  R  1917.  ,^n  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Wu   and 

H.R  2556.  An  act  entitled  the  "Los  Padres 
Condor  Range  and  River  Protection  Act.  " 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated; 

EC- 3406.  A  communication  from  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  expenditures  from 
moneys  appropriated  to  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  for  the  period  October  1.  1991. 
through  March  31,  1992;  to  the  Committee  on 
.■\ppropriations. 

EC  3407.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Genera!  Counsel.  Department  of  Defense. 
transmitting,  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  repeal  section  7299a(a)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  distribution  of  assign- 
ments and  contracts  for  construction  of  com- 
batant ve.ssels  and  escort  vessels  on  the  basis 
of  economic  and  military  considerations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC  3408.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Housing 


.■\ct  of  1949  a  Rural  Housing  Voucher  Pro- 
gram, to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
inp  and  Urban  AHsurs. 

EC  3409  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Farm 
Credit  .Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  semiannual  report  prepa.i-ed  by 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Farm.  Credit  .Ad- 
ministration for  the  period  October  i.  1991. 
throuKh  March  31.  1992.  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  .Affairs. 

EC  3410  A  comimunication  from  the  Chair- 
m.an  of  the  Federal  Housing  Finance  Board. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  from 
the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  for  the 
Federal  Housing  Finance  Board  for  the  six 
month  period  ending  March  31.  1992:  to  the 
Com.m.ittee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC  3411,  A  com.munication  from,  the  Attor- 
ney Genera!  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  applica- 
tions made  for  orders  and  extensions  of  or- 
ders approving  electronic  sun-eillance  during 
calendar  year  1991.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
.Judiciary 

EC  3412.  A  com.m.unication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities implemented  by  the  States  during 
the  fourth  year  of  the  Child  .Abuse  and  Ne- 
glect Prevention  Challenge  Grant  Program 
administered  by  the  National  Center  on 
Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  during  fiscal  year 
1989:  to  the  Com.miltee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources- 


REPORTS  OF  COM.MITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  .Mr.  BIDEN.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amcndm.ent: 

H.R.  3237  A  bill  to  extend  the  terms  of  of- 
fice of  members  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Set- 
tlement Commission  from  3  to  6  years 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  without  amendment  and  with 
a  preamble: 

H.  Con  Res.  299  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ing the  Kurds  in  northern  Iraq. 

By  Mr  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  with  an  amendment  and  with 
a  preamil)!e 

S.  Res  :306  .A  resolution  relating  to  the  en- 
forcement of  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil resolutions  calling  for  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  in  the  former  territory  of  'Yugo- 
slavia. 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  without  amendment  and  with 
a  preamble: 

S.  Res.  308.  A  resolution  to  condemn  the 
assassination  of  Judge  Giovanni  Falcone. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  BIDEN.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

Susan  H  Black,  of  Florida,  to  be  United 
States  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Eleventh  Cir- 
cuit: 

Sonia  Sotomayor.  of  New  York,  to  be  Unit- 
ed States  District  Judge  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York; 

Loretta  A  F^eska.  of  New  York,  to  be 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  South- 
ern District  of  New  York; 

Irene  M  Keeley.  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  North- 
ern District  of  West  Virginia;  and 
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Hv  Ml    Hllit-N.  from  the  Committee  on  the 

Kay  Cole  James,  of  VirKinia.  to  be  Associ- 
ate Director  for  National  DruK  Control  Pol- 
icy. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  i-espond  to  requests  to 
;ipiwar  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eijcn  Relations: 

Pamela  .J  Turner,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
Advisory  Commission  on  Public  Diplomacy 
for  a  term  expirinK  .July  1.  1995. 

Peter  Jon  de  Vus.  of  Florida,  a  Career 
Member  of  the  Senior  ForeiBn  Service.  Class 
of  Minister-Counselor,  to  Ije  .Embassador  F,x- 
traordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  to  the  United  Republic 
of  Tanzania. 

iContrJbutions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  bepinninK  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination.) 

Nominee;  Peter  Jon  de  Vos. 

Post:  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Re- 
public of  Tanzania. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self:  None. 

2.  Spouse:  None. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  None. 

4  Parents  names:  Paul  Louis  deV'os.  none; 
Elizabeth  Suzanne  deVos  (deceased). 

5.  Grandparents  names:  Deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  None 

7  Sister  and  spouses  names:  Gretchen 
Banks  (husband  deceased).  Lurline  DeVos. 
none. 

Robert  E.  Gribbin  III.  of  Alabama,  a  Career 
Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service.  Class 
of  Counselor,  to  be  .Embassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Central  African  Re- 
public. 

(Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination  i 

Nominee:  Robert  E.  Gribbin  111. 

Post:  Central  African  Republic. 

Contributions,  amount,  dale,  and  donee; 

1    Self:  None. 

2.  Spouse:  Connie,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  Matt  and 
Mark.  none. 

4.  Parents  names:  Elsie  and  Emmet 
Gribbin.  none. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  Deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  Joe  and 
Jane  Gribbin,  none;  Scott  and  Paula  Gribbin. 
none, 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  Alice  and 
Newt  Allen,  none:  Millie  and  John  Tucker, 
none. 

William  Henry  Gerald  FitzGerald.  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  to  Ireland. 

(Contributions  are  to  be  repijrted  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination  i 

Nominee:  William  H  G   FitzGerald. 

Post:  Amba.ssador  to  Ireland. 

Contributions,  Amount,  Date  and  Donee; 


1  Self  February  18,  1987.  No  6037.  DC.  Re- 
publican Committee.  $2,'>0;  February  20.  1987. 
No.  e030.  George  Bush  for  Pre.sident.  $1,000; 
June  24.  1987,  No  6302,  Fund  for  America's 
Future.  $5,000;  June  19,  1987.  No.  6282.  Duval 
for  Senate  1987.  $100;  September  22.  1987.  No. 
6435.  Republican  Senatorial  Inner  Circle. 
$1,000;  Totals.  $7,350. 

Madison  National  Bank:  January  15.  1988. 
No.  6703.  Committee  to  Re-Elect  Claudine. 
$100;  February  24.  1988.  No  6787.  People  for 
John  Heinz.  $250;  February  29.  1988.  No.  6793. 
Senator  Chafee  Committee.  $500;  April  7. 
1988.  No.  6849.  Senator  Orrin  Hatch.  $500; 
April  13.  1988.  No.  6872.  Republican  Party 
Builders.  $500;  April  19.  1988.  No.  6890.  The 
Fund  for  Americas  Future.  $5,000:  May  2. 
1988.  No.  6914.  DC.  Republican  Campaign 
Committee.  $200;  July  21.  1988.  No  7056. 
Friends  of  Orrin  Hatch.  $250:  September  21. 
1988.  No.  7147.  Alan  Keyes  for  US,  Senate. 
$100;  September  21.  1988.  No.  7149.  People  for 
John  Heinz.  $200;  September  29.  1988.  No.  7160. 
DC.  Republican  Committee.  $500;  Oc  tober  17, 

1988.  No.  7205.  People  for  John  Heinz.  $300; 
October  25.  1988.  No.  7222.  Senator  Chafee 
Committee.  $500;  October  31.  1988.  No.  7230. 
Friends  of  Connie  Morella  for  Congress.  $100; 
November  1.  1988.  No.  7239.  People  for  John 
Heinz.  $250;  Total.  $9.2,50.  September  19,  1989, 
No.  7829,  Weld  for  Governor.  $200;  September 
21.  1989.  No    7839.  NCPAC.  $500;  September  3, 

1989.  No  7861.  Hyde  for  Congress  Committee. 
$,'i00;  November  1.  1989.  No.  7918.  Weld  for 
Governor,  $200;  November  6.  1989.  No.  7934. 
Rol)  Mosbacher  for  Lt.  Governor.  $1,000; 
Total.  $2,400. 

January  2.  1990.  No.  8061.  Friends  of  Larry 
Pressler.  $2,000;  February  12,  1990.  No  8144. 
Committee  to  Re-Elect  Claudine,  $50;  Feb- 
ruary 12.  1990.  No.  8145.  DC.  Mayoral  Explor- 
atory Committee.  $2,000,  April  4.  1990.  No. 
8267.  Frelinghuysen  for  Congress.  $100;  May 
31.  1990.  No.  8362.  Re-elect  Senator  Pell  Com- 
mittee. $350;  June  6.  1990.  No.  8376.  Friends  of 
Claudine.  $40;  June  13.  1990.  No  8395.  Ron 
Machtley  for  Congress.  $100;  June  26.  1990. 
No.  8409.  Friends  of  Larry  Pressler.  $1,000; 
July  24.  1990.  No  84.59.  William  Weld  for  Gov- 
ernor. $1,000;  August  6.  1990,  No.  8462.  Paul 
Cellucci  for  Lt.  Governor.  $1,000;  September 
12.  1990.  No  8522.  Re-elect  Senator  Pell  Com- 
mittee. $500;  September  28.  1990.  No.  8571. 
Singleton  1990.  $100;  November  5.  1990.  No. 
8619.  Singleton  1990.  $100;  November  5.  1990, 
No  8621.  Pennsylvania  Senate  Republican 
Campaign  Committee.  $500:  October  27.  1990. 
No.  8625,  Julio  Finley  for  City  Council,  $400; 
October  29,  1990.  No.  8626.  John  McGovern  for 
Congress.  $500:  December  26.  1990,  No.  8731. 
Dixon  Inaugural  Committee.  $1,500;  Total. 
$11,240. 

Madison  National  Bank— 430  008  4:  Sep- 
tember 18.  1991.  No.  9118.  Thornburgh  for  Sen- 
ate Committee.  $1,000;  October  23.  1991.  No. 
9055.  Weld  Committee,  $250.  American  Secu- 
rity Bank  !iS  117  32  906:  August  22.  1991.  No. 
1057.  Committee  to  Confirm  Clarence  Thom- 
as. $100;  November  4,  1991.  No.  9073.  Bush- 
Quayle  1992  Primary  Committee.  Inc  .  $1,000. 
January  29,  1992.  No.  9237.  Bush-Quayle  Com- 
pliance Committee.  $1,000;  February  21.  1992. 
No.  9281.  President  Bush  Dinner  Committee, 
$3,000. 

2.  Spouse:  Annelise  R.  Fitzgerald.  Political 
Contributions  1990.  Account  No.  3-207  218; 
October  28,  1991,  No  2642.  .lulie  Finley  for 
City  Council.  $400  1992  January  29.  1992.  No. 
1269.  Bush-Quayle  1992  Compliance  Commit- 
tee. $1,000.  .lanuaiy  29.  1992,  No.  1268,  Bush- 
Quayle  1992,  $1,000.  1987  1991,  none. 

3  Children  and  spouses  names:  None. 

4.  Parents  names:  None. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  None. 
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6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names;  None. 
7  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  None. 

Marc  Allen  Baas,  of  Florida,  a  Career  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service.  Class  of 
Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  to  Ethiopia. 

(Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination.) 

Nominee:  Marc  Allen  Baas. 

Post:  Addis  Ababa. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self:  None. 

2.  Spouse:  None. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  No  chil- 
dren. 

4.  Parents  names:  R.  Jack  Baas.  Jeanette 
R.  Baas.  Jeanette  R.  Baas.  $25.  June  21.  1987. 
Democratic  National  Committee:  $35.  Octo- 
ber 23,  1987,  DNC;  $35.  July  3,  1988.  DNC;  $25, 
October  24.  1988,  DNC;  $35.  February  1,  1989; 
DNC;  $25.  May  7,  1989.  Senator  Carl  Levin; 
$35,  Sept.-mber  11.  1990.  DNC;  $35.  January  14. 
1991.  DNC;  $45.  November  10.  1991.  DNC. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  William  Baas,  de- 
ceased; Cornelia  Prester  Baas,  deceased; 
Cornelius  Rylaarsdam,  deceased;  Marie  .An- 
toinette Rylaarsdam,  deceased 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  Curt  Baas, 
none;  Debbie  Baas.  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  Myra  Smith, 
none;  Ron  Smith,  none;  Cara  Brzezinski. 
none;  Rick  Brzezinski.  none. 

Lauralee  M.  Peters,  of  Virginia,  a  Career 
Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service.  Class 
of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of  Si- 
erra Leone. 

(Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination.) 

Nominee:  Lauralee  M.  Peti^rs. 

Post:  Sierra  Leone. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1  Self.  Lauralee  M.  Peters,  none. 

2.  Spouse,  Lee  M   Peters,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses.  David.  Evelyn.  Ed- 
ward, and  Matthew  Peters,  none. 

4.  Parents,  .\rthur  W.  Milberg  (deceased). 
Opfil  I.  Milberg.  $25  in  1988.  Michael  Dukakis. 

5  Grandparents,  all  deceased 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses.  Raymond  F. 
Milberg  and  spouse  Catherine  Milberg.  $50  in 
1988.  GOP  Victory  Fund. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses,  none. 

Hume  Alexander  Horan.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Career  Member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service.  Class  of  Career  Minister,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Republic  of  Cote  d'lvoire. 

(Contributions  are  to  be  repxjrted  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination  i 

Nominee:  Hume  Alexander  Horan. 

Post:  Ivory  Coast. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self.  none. 

2  -Spouse,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses.  Alexander.  Mar- 
garet, and  Jonathan,  none 

4.  Parents,  deceased 

5.  Grandparents,  deceased. 
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6.  Brothers  and  spouses,  none 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names.  Leyla  Bren- 
nan,  John  Brennan.  sister  volunteers  for 
Senator  Danforth  but  .says  any  contributions 
in  cash  or  otherwise  are  her  business  alone. 

Donald  K.  Petterson,  of  C.ihfoi  r.i.i  a  Ca- 
reer Member  of  the  Senior  Koieitn  Service. 
Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  .Embas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  .Emerica  to  the  Republic 
of  the  Sudan. 

(Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination,  i 

Nominee:  Donald  K.  Petterson. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Sudan. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self,  none. 

2  Spouse.  .Julieta  Petterson,  none. 

3  Children  and  spouses  names,  Susan, 
Brian,  Julie,  John,  none. 

4  Parents.  Waller  Petterson  (deceased). 
Muriel  Petterson.  none. 

5.  Grandparents,  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses.  Walter  Petterson. 
Robert  Petterson  (wife  Barbara  Petterson) 
none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses,  none. 

Dennis  P.  Barrett,  of  Washington,  a  Career 
Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  Class 
of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador  F.\- 
traordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  to  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Madagascar. 

(Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination.) 

Nominee:  Dennis  Patrick  Barrett. 

Post:  Madagascar. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self,  none. 

2.  Spouse,  Rosemary  Barrett,  none. 

3  Children  and  spouses.  Tracey  and  Faiyaz 
Haider,  Kellen  R.  Barrett,  none. 

4.  Parents,  deceased. 

5.  Grandparents,  deceased, 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses,  deceased. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses,  Mary  Ann  Maloney 
and  James,  none. 

Richard  Goodwin  Capen.  Jr.,  of  Florida,  to 
be  .Embassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Spain. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the  fourth 
calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar  year  of 
the  nomination  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the 
nomination. 

Nominee;  Richard  Goodwin  Capen.  Jr. 

Post:  .Embassador  to  Spain. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self.  $1,000.  January  5.  1992.  BushQuayle 
1992  Committee.  $1,000.  January  .5.  1992.  Bush 
Qua.vle  Compliance  Committee. 

2.  Spouse.  S\.0O0.  January  5.  1992.  Bush 
Quayle  Compliance  Committee. 

3.  Children  and  spouses.  Chris.  Kelly. 
Carrie,  none. 

4  Parents.  Mr.  and  Mr.  Clyde  Hufbauer. 
none. 

5.  Grandparents,  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses.  Mr.  David  Capen. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Lambert  IV.  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses,  none. 

Roger  A.  McGuire.  of  Ohio,  a  Career  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  Class  of 


Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador  E.\',rao.'-d;nary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
.Emerica  to  the  Republic  of  Guinea-Bissau. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the  fourth 
calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar  year  of 
the  nomination  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the 
nomination. 

Nominee:  Roger  A   McGuire 

Post:  .Embassador  to  Guinea-Bissau. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

;,  Self.  Roger  ,E.  McGuire.  none. 

2.  Spouse,  Harriet  C,  McGuire.  none, 

3.  Children  and  spouses,  Sara  C.  .McGuire. 
Case  L.  McGuire.  none. 

4.  Parents,  deceased. 

:V  Grandparents,  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses,  none. 

William  Lacy  Swing,  of  North  Carolina,  a 
Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, Class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  .Emerica  to  the  Republic 
of  Nigeria, 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the  fourth 
calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar  year  of 
the  nomination  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the 
nomination- 
Nominee:  William  Lai.y  Sw:n^: 
Post    .Embassador  to  the  Republic  of  Nige- 
ria. 
Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self.  none. 

2.  Spouse.  (N..E. ) 

3.  Children  and  spouses,  Brian  Curtis 
Swing,  none. 

4.  Parents,  Baxter  Dermot  Swing.  Mary 
Frances  Swing,  none. 

5.  Grandparents,  James  R.  Swing,  Bessie 
Mae  Swing,  none. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses.  James  Bryce 
Swing.  Arlene  Swing,  ca.  $2000  in  1988  to  RNC 
and  Presidential  Task  Force  (member)  and 
ca.  $1000  a  year  since  to  RNC  and  PTF. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses.  .Enna  Leonard,  Law- 
rence Leonard,  ca.  $100  a  year  to  Republican 
National  Committee  and  related  organiza- 
tions. 

Reginald  Bartholomew,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Career  Member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  -Service.  Class  of  Career  Minister,  to 
be  the  United  States  Permanent  Representa- 
tive on  the  Council  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  with  the  rank  and  sta- 
tus of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the  fourth 
calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar  year  of 
the  nomination  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the 
nomination. 

Nominee:  Reginald  Bartholomew. 

Post:  .Embassador  to  N.ETO 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self,  none. 

2.  Spouse,  Rose-.Enne,  none. 

3.  Children  and  Spouses.  Xian  and  .Ena, 
Sylvie,  Damien  and  .Er.n.  Jon  Bartholomew, 
none. 

4.  Parents,  deceased. 

5.  Grandparents,  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses.  David  and 
-Maryann  Bartholomew,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses.  N.A. 

Adrian  A.  Basora.  of  New  Ham.pshire.  a  Ca- 
reer Member  of  the  Senior  P'oreign  Service. 
Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  .Emerica  to  the  Czech 
and  Slovak  Federal  Republic. 


Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the  fourth 
calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar  year  of 
the  nomination  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the 
nomination. 

Nominee:  .Edrian  ,E,  Basora 

Post:  Czech  and  Slovak  Republic. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self.  none. 

2.  Spouse.  Pauline  M.  Barnes,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses.  Andrea  C  Basora. 
none. 

4.  Parents.  Maria  M,  Basora,  none  Miguel 
.E-  Basora.  deceased. 

5.  Grandparents.  Francisca  Sola  and 
Marcelino  Sola,  deceased, 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses,  none. 

Peter  Barry  Teeley.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  to  Canada. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the  fourth 
calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar  year  of 
the  nomination  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the 
r.imv.nation. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self.  $1,000.  1986.  George  Bush  PAC  Fund 
for  .Emerica  Future. 

2.  Spouse,  none, 

3.  Children  and  spouses.  .Edrienne  Teeley. 
none.  Susan  Teeley  Risi.  and  Thomas  Risi. 
none.  Laura  Teeley.  and  Randall  Teeley. 
none. 

4.  Parents.  Francis  and  Winifred  Teeley, 
none 

5.  Grandparents,  deceased, 

6   Brothers  and  spouses,  N..E, 
7.  Sisters  and  spouses,  N..E 

(The  above  nominations  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees" commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL.^  .END 
JOINT  RE.SOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr    BAVCUS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Burns  I 

S.  2833.  A  bill  to  resolve  the  107th  Meridian 
boundary  dispute  between  the  Crow  Indian 
Tribe,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Tribe 
and  the  United  States  and  various  other  is- 
sues pertaining  to  the  Crow  Indian  Reserva- 
tion; to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr    ROTH 

S.  2834  A  bill  to  designate  the  United 
States  Post  Office  Building  located  at  100 
Main  -Street.  Millsboro,  Delaware,  as  the 
■John  J.  Williams  Post  Office  Building":  to 
the  Committee  on  Environm.ent  and  Public 
Works, 

By  Mr   HATCH 

S  2835.  -E  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  .Ect  to  establish  provi- 
sions regarding  the  composition  and  labeling 
of  dietary  supplements;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  McCAIN]: 

S  2836  -E  bill  to  promote  economic  devel- 
opment on  Indian  reservations  by  making 
loans  to  Slates  to  assist  Stales  in  construct- 
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Ing  roRils  on  Indian  reservations;  to  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 

By  Mr  HARKIN 
S.  2837  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  program  Ui 
carry  out  research  on  the  drug  known  as 
dlethylstilbestrol.  to  educate  hfalih  profes- 
sionals and  the  public  on  the  drug,  and  to 
provide  for  certain  longitudinal  studies  re- 
garding Individuals  who  have  been  exposed 
to  the  drug;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources 

By  Mr  SANFORD: 
S  2838  A  bill,  to  require  that  the  operating 
setfment  of  the  Federal  budget  be  balanced  in 
fiscal  year  1994  and  that  the  entire  budget  be 
balanced  by  fiscal  year  1998  and  to  provide 
tough  enforcement  mechanisms  to  guarantee 
the  budget  is  balanced;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mentiil  Affairs,  jointly,  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  August  4.  1977.  with  instructions 
that  If  one  committee  reports  the  other  com- 
mittee has  thirty  days  to  report  or  be  dis- 
charged. 

By    Mr     SHELBY    (for    himself,    Mr 

AK.\KA.  Mr    DA.sfHl.E.  Mr.  P'ord.  Mr 

H.^TCH.    Mr.    Heflin.    Mr.    Hoi.lings. 

Mr.  Stkvkns.  and  Mr.  Thi'RMOnD): 

S.    2839.    A    bill    to    prohibit    the    transfer 

under   foreign   assistance   or  military   sales 

programs  of  construction  or  fire  equipment 

from  Department  of  Defense  stocks;  to  the 

Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr  SHKLBV: 
S.  2840.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  U  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  a  vet- 
eran who  is  a  former  prisoner  of  war  de- 
tained or  interned  for  not  less  than  90  days 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  a  service-connected 
disability  rated  at  not  less  than  50  percent 
for  the  purposes  of  determining  the  benefits 
due  to  such  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DAMATO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MOY.NIH.^N): 
S.  2841.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  minting  of 
coins  to  commemorate  the  World  University 
Games;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOLI^INGS  (for  himself.  Mr 
Thur.viond.  and  Mr.  McCain): 
S.  2842.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response.  Compiensation.  and 
Liability  Act  of  1980  with  respect  to  certain 
Federal  property  selected  for  disposal.  leas- 
ing, and  transfer,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  NUNN: 
S.  2843.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  .Act  of  1974  to  pro- 
tect  employees   whose    health   benefits   are 
provided  through  multiple  employer  welfare 
arrangements,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By    Mr     GORTON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bond.  Mr.  McConnei.i..  Mr.  Warner. 
and  Mr.  Stevens): 
S.J.  Res.  312.  A  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  a  runoff  election  for  the  offices  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  if  no  candidate  receives  a  majority 
of  the  electoral  collegre;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


S. 


By  Mr  DANFORTH  (for  himself.  Mr 
Bond.  Mr  Rxos.  .Mr  Simon.  Mr 
Dixon.    Mr     Pryok.    and    Mr    Thir- 

MOND) 

Res  313  A  resolution  to  comnnend  the 
St  Lt^uls  Cardinals  baseball  team  as  It  cele- 
brates Its  100th  anniversary  on  June  11.  1992; 
considered  and  agreed  to 

By    Mr    DeCONCINI   (for   himself  and 

Mr    LlEBER.MAN); 

S  Res  314  A  resolution  concerning  the 
provision  of  humanitarian  aid  to  civilian 
populations  in  and  around  Sarajevo,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

By    Mr     ROTH    ifor    himself  and    Mr 

LIKBERMAN) 

S.  Con.  Res  124  A  concurrent  resolution 
relative  to  NATO  and  present  security  con- 
cerns; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


SUBMLSSION  OF  CONd'HRRNT  AND 
SPLNATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTKODUCKD 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BURNS): 
S.  2833.  A  bill  to  resolve  the  lOVlh  me- 
ridian boundary  dispute  between  the 
Crow  Indian  Tribe,  the  Northern  Chey- 
enne Indian  Tiibe.  and  the  United 
States  and  various  other  issues  per 
taining  to  the  Crow  Indian  Reserva- 
tion; to  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs. 

CROW  SETTI.E.MENT  AlT 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  and  together  with  my  colleague. 
Senator  Burns,  introduce  legislation 
that  will  begin  the  final  stage  of  a 
process  that  will  correct  a  mistake 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  over 
100  years  ago.  That  mistake,  a  survey 
error  that  mistakenly  established  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Crow  Indian 
Reservation  far  short  of  what  was  re- 
cjuired  by  treaty,  has  bedeviled  the 
Crow  Tribe  for  more  than  a  century. 
This  bill  will,  when  passed,  correct 
that  error. 

In  1868.  the  Crow  Nation  signed  the 
Fort  Laramie  Treaty  that  established 
the  tribes  reservation  and  set  the  east- 
ei'n  boundary  of  that  reservation  as  the 
107th  meridian.  Si.xteen  years  later,  the 
Federal  Government  established  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  on  the 
eastein  boundary  of  the  Ci-ow  Reserva- 
tion, its  western  boundary  set  as  the 
I07th  meridian.  For  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, these  two  tribes  have  lived  as 
neighbors,  sharing  a  common  boundai'y 
that  was  improperly  surve.yed.  The 
Crow  Tribe  lost  over  36.000  acres  be- 
cause of  this  error.  Nearly  13.000  of 
those  acres  lie  within  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Reservation. 

Mr.  President,  the  boundaries  estab- 
lished by  ti-eaty  constituted  a  solemn 
pi'omise  to  the  Crow  Tribe.  This  was  to 
be  their  land  in  perpetuity.  The  assets 
and  natural  resources  of  the  reserva- 
tion were  reserved  to  the  tribe  for  its 
benefit.  And  yet.  before  the  tribe  even 
had  an  opportunity  to  begin  settling 
upon  the  reservation,  a  mistake  had  al- 
ready diminished  the  land  base  signifi- 
cantly. 


Ti-agically.  the  history  in  Indian 
country  is  replete  with  examples  of 
Congress  taking  back  from  the  tribes 
what  It  had  once  given  them  forever 
Often  times,  this  was  done  inten- 
tionally, and  adequate  recompense  is 
probably  beyond  our  wisdom  or  capa- 
bility. However,  in  this  instance,  good 
will  and  persistence  have  produced  a 
framework  whereby  this  one  time — we 
can  revei"se  the  mistakes  of  histor.v.  By 
moving  this  bill  forward,  we  can  do  the 
right  thing. 

Over  the  last  2  years,  the  current 
tribal  chairwoman  of  the  Crow  Tribe- 
Chairwoman  Clara  Nomee -has  dedi- 
cated her  efforts  to  finding  a  way  to 
rectify  an  eiror  that  has  constructively 
operated  to  her  tribes  detriment  these 
many  years  The  Federal  Government 
has  joined  her  in  this  endeavor,  to 
their  credit,  and  the  negotiations  to 
settle  this  dispute  have  produced,  in  a 
broad  sense,  principles  that  could  con- 
stitute the  elements  of  a  compensation 
agreement.  Many  of  those  elements  are 
contained  in  this  bill.  As  we  move  this 
bill  forward,  negotiations  between  the 
parlies  will  continue,  further  refining 
their  positions.  Both  parties  are  stead- 
ily moving  together  and  the  end  of  this 
dispute  is  within  view. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Burns  and  I 
are  confident  that  the  will  exists  to 
connect  an  error  that  has  operated  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Crow  Tribe  for 
over  a  century.  The  Department  of  In- 
terior is  putting  its  shoulder  to  the 
wheel.  The  tribe  has  dedicated  itself  to 
solving  this  dispute.  As  this  hill  is  fur- 
ther refined  through  the  committee 
process.  I  fully  expect  a  finalized  ver- 
sion in  the  immediate  future.  Senator 
Burns  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  all  paitios  to  assure  that  result.* 

By  Mr.  HuTH: 
S.  2834.  A  bill  to  designate  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  Building  located  at  100 
Main  Street,  MiUsboro.  DE.  as  the 
■John  J.  Williams  Post  Office  Build- 
ing": to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

.JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS  I'O.ST  OFFICE  BtlLDIN'G 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  rise  to  in- 
troduce legislation  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
remarkable  man,  an  individual  who 
served  the  State  of  Delaware  for  24 
years  in  the  Senate  and  whose  career 
was  highlighted  by  his  absolute  integ- 
rity and  dedication  as  a  public  servant. 
John  J.  Williams  served  Delaware  for 
four  Senate  terms,  and  throughout 
that  period  was  a  tireless  public  serv- 
ant in  pui'suit  of  waste,  corruption,  and 
injustice. 

The  legislation  I  am  inti-oducing 
today  will  establish  a  lasting  tribute  to 
this  great  man.  in  the  town  where  he 
grew  up.  where  he  lived,  and  where  he 
retired  after  leaving  the  Senate  in  1970. 
This  legislation  designates  the  new 
U.S.  post  office  building  located  at  100 
Main  Street,  Millsboro.  DE,  as  the 
•John  J.  Williams  Post  Office  Build- 
ing." 
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Wlicn  ,Ii)hn  Williams  died  in  January 
\'jHH.  our  i^'re.tt  State  mourned  his  pass- 
ing. There  were  moving  tributes  and 
warm  memories  of  the  man  who  served 
.his  people  both  wisely  and  well  for  24 
years  in  the  Senate.  Members  frum 
both  parties  took  the  Senate  floor  to 
honor  John  Williams.  During  his  career 
in  the  Senate.  John  Williams  estab- 
lished a  national  reputation  for  hon- 
esty and  integrity  This  was  a  basic 
part  of  his  chai-acter  He  earned  this 
reputation  as  his  dogged  search  for  the 
truth  was  apparent  throughout  his 
work.  And  the  titles  others  bestowed 
upon  him  aptly  reflected  this  core  be- 
lief: "Watchdog  of  the  Nation."  the 
•Conscience  of  the  Senate."  "Mi'  In- 
tegrity." and    "Honest  John." 

John  Williams  was  born  on  May  IT. 
1904.  one  of  11  children,  and  grew  up  in 
Sussex  County.  DE.  attending  local 
schools  and  graduating  from  the  old 
Frank  ford  High  School.  As  a  young 
man.  he  came  to  the  town  of  Millsboro 
and  married  Miss  Elsie  Steele  of 
MilLshoro.  Prior  to  his  service  in  the 
Senate,  he  built  a  successful  poulti-y 
business  with  his  brothers  in  Millsboro. 
.\nd  during  his  retirement,  he  and  his 
wife  Elsie  settled  comfortably  m 
Millsboro.  where  they  had  lived  for 
many  years. 

John  Willi.im.'-  wa.s  elected  to  the 
Senate  in  194b.  He  lame  to  the  Senate 
as  a  humble,  unas.^uinmg  businessman 
and  chicken  feed  dealer.  In  his  back 
pocket  was  a  high  school  diploma- 
nothing  more.  But  in  this  Chamber,  he 
held  his  own  against  highly  educated 
lawyers  and  the  greatest  political 
minds  in  America.  He  did  so  through 
the  tireless  pursuit  of  the  truth,  often 
pouring  over  documents  in  search  of 
the  facts  necessary  to  convince  himself 
that  he  was  in  the  right.  I  will  always 
remember  him  saying  that  'Bill.  1  will 
never  in  my  life  attack  anyone  until  I 
am  125  percent  certain  that  he  is  guilty 
of  wrongdoing."  Unlike  many  of  the  ac- 
cusations we  often  hear  today.  John 
Williams"  fight  against  graft  and  cor- 
ruption was  never  motivated  by  poli- 
tics. 

Throughout  his  career  he  pursued 
corruption  in  government,  with  nota- 
ble investigations  involving  the  Intei-- 
nal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  He  uncovered 
wrongdoing  involving  members  of  both 
parties,  and  pursued  all  of  his  inves- 
tigations with  equal  vigor  and  in  a 
nonpolitical  manner.  Throughout  his  24 
years  in  the  Senate.  John  Williams 
dedicated  himself  to  uncovering  fraud 
and  mismanagement,  and  his  investiga- 
tions were  some  of  the  most  successful 
in  our  history. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  John  Williams  served 
our  Nation  with  great  integrity  and 
spirit.  He  never  sought  glor.v  or  gain 
for  himself  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. He  made  the  people  of  Delaware, 
and  pai-ticularly  the  residents  of 
Millsboro.   very   proud.   With    the   new 


post  office  soon  to  be  dedicated  in  John 
Williams'  hometown,  this  designation 
is  a  small  tribute  to  an  individual  who 
served  our  Nation  and  his  State  so 
well 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
m  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  RECORD,  as 
follows: 

S  2834 

Be  It  enacted  bij  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives oj  the  Utnted  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  DESIGNATION  OF  UNITED  STATES 
POST  OFFICE  BUILDING  LOCATED 
AT  100  MAIN  STREET.  MIIXSBORO. 
DELAWARE. 

The  United  Stales  Host  Office  Building  lo- 
cated at  100  Main  Street.  Millsboro.  Dela- 
ware i.s  desiKnaied  as  the  ■■John  J.  Williams 
P(jrt  Offi(.e  BuiIding^'.  .^ny  reference  to  such 
building  in  any  law.  rule.  map.  document. 
record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United  Stales 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
■•John  J.  Williams  Post  Office  Building". 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  2835.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fedei-al 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  estab- 
lish provisions  regarding  the  com.posi- 
tion  and  labeling  of  dietary  supple- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

HF..>>!.TH  KREEDOM  ACT  OF  I99C 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  the  Health  Freedom 
Act  of  1992.  After  hearing  from  con- 
stituents in  my  State,  including  both 
consumei's  and  manufactui'ers  of  die- 
tary supplement  products.  I  strongly 
believe  that  this  new  legislation  will 
help  protect  dietary  supplem.ents  from 
unnecessary  regulation. 

There  is  a  growing  body  of  research 
that  indicates  that  dietary  supple- 
ments can  help  promote  health  and 
prevent  certain  diseases.  In  our  free 
market  system,  consumers  should  be 
able  to  purchase  dietary  supplements. 
and  companies  should  be  free  to  sell 
these  products  so  long  as  the  labeling 
and  advertising  is  truthful  and  nonmis- 
leading  and  there  exists  a  reasonable 
scientific  basis  for  product  claims. 

Dietary  supplements  ai'e  purchased 
because  many  consumers  want  to  add 
supplemental  quantities  of  vitamins, 
minerals,  herbs,  or  other  similar  food 
substances  to  their  ordinary  or  usual 
diet.  Common  examples  of  such  prod- 
ucts include  vitamin  C  tablets,  multi- 
vitamin multimineral  supplements, 
and  capsules  that  provide  herbs  or  fish 
oil. 

In  our  free  society  consumers  should 
be  able  to  purchase  any  food  they 
want— whether  it  is  an  egg.  ice  cream. 
a  steak,  coffee,  potato  chips,  or  a  die- 
tary supplement  -regardless  of  wheth- 
er some  of  those  in  the  Fedei-al  Govern- 
ment approve.  Unfortunatel.v.  however, 
some  people  in  the  government  includ- 
ing sonie  people  at  the  U.S.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  [FDA]  appear  to 
have   unfairly   treated   dietary   supple- 


ments and  have  tried  to  establish  un- 
reasonable regulatory  burdens  on  such 
products.  For  example,  although  FD.^ 
readily  allows  people  to  eat  conven- 
tional food  products  that  may  be  high 
in  saturated  fat.  cholesterol,  caffeine, 
sodium,  or  calories,  or  lacking  in  im- 
portant vitamins  or  minei'als.  yet  the 
agency  raises  regulatory  objections 
over  safe  dietary  supplements  of  food 
substances  that  are  desired  by  many 
consumers  and  that  may  be  rec- 
ommended by  nutritionists  or  other 
health  professionals.  The  Health  Free- 
dom Act  of  1992  would  correct  this  situ- 
ation in  several  important  ways. 

DEFINITION  OF  •■DIETARY  SCPPLEMENT^^ 

First,  the  new  law  would  provide  a 
definition  of  the  cla.ss  of  products  to 
which  it  applies.  It  would  define  a  die- 
tary supplement  as  an  article  that  in- 
cludes, and  IS  intended  to  supplement 
the  diet  with,  a  vitamin,  a  mineral,  an 
herb,  or  another  similar  nutritional 
substance,  including  a  concentrate  or 
an  extract  of  such  a  substance. 

DIETARY  SfPPLEMENTS  ARE  NOT  DRUGS 

Next,  the  new  law  would  provide  that 
a  dietary  supplement  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered a  drug  solely  because  of  the  po- 
tency of  a  substance  m  the  supplement. 
This  provision,  in  essence,  would  ex- 
tend to  all  dietary  supplements  a  prin- 
ciple that  section  411  of  the  FDC  Act— 
com.monly  known  as  the  Pro.xmire 
amendments -has  already  established 
for  vitamins  and  minerals— that  is. 
that  FDA  may  not  classify  a  food  sub- 
stance as  a  drug  solely  because  it  ex- 
ceeds the  level  of  potency  that  FDA  be- 
lieves is  nutritionally  rational  or  use- 
ful. 21  U.S.C.  350<ai(li(B). 

The  new  law  would  also  provide  that 
a  dietai-y  supplement  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  a  drug  solely  because  the 
labeling  or  advertising  for  the  supple- 
ment provides  information  concerning 
the  potency  of  a  substance  in  the  sup- 
plement. This  is  a  logical  extension  of 
the  point  described  above — that  is.  nei- 
ther: first,  the  potency  nor:  second. 
truthful  information  in  labeling  or  ad- 
vertising about  the  potency  of  a  safe 
substance  in  a  dietary  supplement 
should  cause  that  supplement  to  be 
deemed  to  be  a  drug. 

The  new  law  would  also  clarify  that  a 
dietai'y  supplement  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered to  be  a  drug  solely  because  the  la- 
beling or  advertising  for  the  supple- 
ment contains  a  health  claim  of  the 
type  permitted  by  the  new  law. 

DIETARY  SUPPLEMENTS  ARE  NOT  FOOD 
ADDITIVES 

The  new  law  would  state  that  a  food 
substance  provided  by  a  dietary  supple- 
ment is  not  subject  to  regulation  by 
FDA  as  a  food  additive,  provided  that 
the  substance  is  identified  in  the  label- 
ing of  the  supplement  as  being  provided 
by  the  product. 

I  believe  food  additive  status  for  in- 
gredients in  dietary  supplements 
should  be  reserved  for  chemical  pre- 
servatives,   sequestrants.    emulsifiers. 
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solvents,  processing  aids,  or  other  such 
technical  or  functional  a(?ents.  Indeed. 
I  understand  that  these  kinds  of  addi- 
tives are  oftin  ::>''  10..I  it  all  in  die- 
tary supplenu:.-  ill  A  :.  lid  not  be 
allowed  to  assort  fond  additive  require- 
ments to  prevent  consumers  from  ob- 
tainin>f  safe  vitamins,  minerals,  herbs, 
or  other  similar  food  substances  that 
they  knowinKly  want  to  consume  and 
to  add  to  their  diets  by  means  of  a  die- 
tary supplement. 

This  is  not  just  a  theoretical  con- 
cern. For  example.  FDA  has  asserted 
that  compounds  of  chrominum  are  "un- 
approved food  additives'  and  thus  ille- 
g'al  when  added  to  dietary  supplements, 
even  thoutirh  it  is  clear  that  chromium 
is  an  essential  mineral  that:  F'irst,  is 
extremely  safe— in  the  trivalent  form 
commonly  used  in  dietary  supple- 
ments—and; second,  is  not  present  in 
optimum  amounts  in  all  American 
diets.  (See  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Recommended  Dietary  Al- 
lowances (10th  ed.  1989.  pp.  241  243]  for 
a  review  of  the  safety  and  usefulness  of 
trivalent  chromium.) 

Chromium  is  currently  found  in 
many  dietary  supplement  products,  in- 
cludinif  major  national  brands  of 
multivitamin  multimineral  products 
such  as  'Centrum.  "  'One-A-Day.  ' 
"Thera^rran-N,  "  and  "Geritol."  as  well 
as  in  numerous  other  dietary  supple- 
ment products  sold  in  health  food 
stores.  FDA  should  not  be  allowed  to 
prevent  consumers  from  obtaining 
chromium  &r  supplements  of  other  safe 
food  substances  by  asserting  that  such 
foods  are   "food  additives." 

It  is  important  to  note  that  prevent- 
ing FDA  from  regulating  food  sub- 
stances in  dietary  supplements  as  food 
additives  does  not  deprive  FDA  of 
ample  authority  to  protect  consumers 
from  unsafe  products.  Section  402(a)(1) 
of  the  FDC  Act,  21  U.S.C.  section 
342(aMl),  would  continue  to  apply  to  di- 
etary supplements.  This  section  pro- 
hibits a  food— including  a  dietai-y  sup- 
plement--from  bearing  or  containing 
any  "poisonous  or  deleterious  sub- 
stance which  may  render  it  injurious 
to  health."  Under  this  section  of  the 
FDC  Act.  however.  FDA  must  have 
some  basis  to  show  that  a  food  sub- 
stance is  poisonous  or  deleterious  and 
may  render  a  product  injurious  to 
health  before  the  agency  can  deprive 
consumers  of  foods  that  they  want  to 
purchase  and  consume — and  that  is  just 
as  it  should  be  in  a  free  society, 

TRITHFII,  HEALTH  INFoKM.^TION  PKR.MITTKD 

The  new  law  would  also  provide  that 
labeling  or  advertising  about  a  dietary 
supplement  may  include  claims  or 
other  information  concerning  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  supplement,  or  of  one  oi- 
more  substances  provided  b.v  the  sup- 
plement, or  of  the  absence  of  one  or 
more  of  these  substances,  to  a  disease 
or  health-related  condition,  provided, 
that  such  claims  or  other  information 
are  truthful  and  not  misleading,  and. 


that  there  is  scientific  evidence, 
whether  published  or  unpublished,  that 
provides  a  reasonable  basis  for  such 
claims  or  other  information. 

As  I  observed  recently  when  we 
passed  the  Nutrition  Labeling  and  Edu- 
cation Act,  "By  their  vei-y  nature,  the 
dietary  supplements  must  be  marketed 
so  that  the  consumer  is  informed  of  the 
health  or  disease-prevention  benefits 
that  may  be  conferred  Greater  flexibil- 
ity is  thus  required  to  permit  commu- 
nication of  these  benefits.  This  in- 
creased regulatory  flexibility  is  also 
mandated  by  the  very  rapid  pace  of  sci- 
entific advances  here  and  abroad  link- 
ing the  prevention  of  long-term  disease 
to  improved  nutritional  supplementa- 
tion. For  these  reasons,  a  more  lenient 
standard  for  dietary  supplements  is  en- 
visioned." CONGRE.S.SION.M.  REC0RI>— 
Senate,  p   S  16611  (October  24,  1990). 

Nevertheless,  after  passage  of  that 
act,  P"DA  has  tried  to  Impose  severe  re- 
straints on  the  freedom  of  dietary  sup- 
plement manufacturei-s  to  provitle 
truthful  disease-  and  health-related  in- 
formation in  labeling.  56  Fed.  Reg. 
60.537  (November  27.  1991).  The  new 
Health  Freedom  Act  of  1992  would  cor- 
rect this  situation  and  clearly  permit 
such  information  in  labeling  or  adver- 
tising, provided  that  the  information  is 
truthful  and  not  misleading  and  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  scientific  basis 
for  the  information.  I  believe  this  is  a 
standard  that  most  Americans  would 
readily  support. 

NO  PRIOR  RESTRAINTS  BV  KDA  ON  TRl'THFUI. 
I.AHKI.INC.  OR  ADVERTISING 

Furthermore,  the  Health  Freedom 
Act  of  1992  would  provide  that  FDA 
shall  not  establish  any  requirement 
that  disease-  or  health-related  claims 
or  other  information  concerning  a  die- 
tary supplement  must  be  approved  by 
or  conform  to  a  regulation  issued  by 
FDA  before  the.v  may  be  used  in  label- 
ing or  advertising.  This  provision  is 
needed  because  FDA  has  recently  pro- 
posed regulations  that  would  not  allow 
any  disease-  or  health-related  informa- 
tion—including truthful  information— 
to  be  provided  in  labeling  for  dietary 
supplements  until  FDA  first  issues  a 
regulation  approving  the  information. 
56  Fed.  60,537  (November  27,  1991). 

If  a  labeling  claim  is  made  that  is 
false  or  misleading,  or  if  there  is  other- 
wise no  reasonable  basis  for  a  claim. 
FD.^  has,  and  would  continue  to  have, 
ample  authority  to  take  action  against 
the  subject  product,  as  a  misbranded 
food.  21  U.S.C.  section  343(a).  Petitions 
to  FDA  to  issue  regulations  can  be  ex- 
tremely time-consuming  and  costly  to 
prepare,  and  it  typically  takes  FDA  3 
to  5  years  to  issue  a  new  regulation. 
Health-  and  disease -re  la  ted  informa- 
tion about  food  substances  should  not 
be  subject  to  such  burdensome  and  de- 
laying prior  restraints.  Furthermore, 
enforcement  convenience  for  FDA 
should  not  be  given  priority  over  free- 
dom of  commercial  speech. 


RIGHT  TO  JUDICIAL  REVIEW  OF  FDA  WARNING 
LETTERS 

Finally,  the  new  legislation  would 
provide  that  if  FDA  issues  a  warning 
letter  concerning  a  dietary  supple- 
ment, asserting  that  a  disease-  or 
health-related  claim  is  false  or  mis- 
leading or  that  there  is  insufficient  sci- 
entific evidence  to  support  the  claim, 
the  manufacturer  or  other  responsible 
party  may  seek  direct  judicial  review 
of  the  merits  of  P'D.^s  assertion.  FDA 
currently  maintains  that  when  it  is- 
sues a  warning  letter  to  a  dietary  sup- 
plement company,  the  company  cannot 
test  the  validity  of  the  agency's  allega- 
tions by  seeking  immediate  court  re- 
view. The  new  law  would  be  clear  that 
this  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  bill  is 
reasonable  and  proper  and  will  be  wel- 
comed by  all  Americans,  and  should  be 
supported  by  -Senators  of  both  parties, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  consum- 
ers of  dietary  supplement  products.  In 
our  free  society,  consumers  should  be 
able  to  purchase  dietary  supplements. 
and  companies  should  be  free  to  sell 
such  substances  to  consumers,  with 
truthful  and  nonmisleading  labeling 
and  advertising  information  that  is 
supported  by  a  reasonable  scientific 
basis,  without  undue  governmental  in- 
terference with  the  free  flow  of  such 
products  and  information.  Accordingly. 
I  strongly  encourage  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  give  their  sup- 
port to  the  Health  Freedom  Act  of  1992. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  a  section- 
by-section  analysis,  and  a  brief  sum- 
mary be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2835 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reientalnes  of  the  United  States  of  AmeTica  in 
Congress  ussitnhhd, 
SECTION  1.  SHOKT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health  Free- 
dom Act  of  1992 '. 
SEC.  2.  DEFINITIONS. 

(a  I  DiKTARV  Si  TPLEME.NT.- Section  201  of 
the  Federal  Food,  DruK.  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  321 1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

•■(ff(  the  term  •dietary  supplement'  means 
an  article  that— 

■■(1)  includes,  and  is  intended  to  supple- 
ment the  diet  with— 

■■(A)  a  vitamin; 

"iBi  a  mineral; 

■(Ci  an  herb;  or 

"(Di  another  similar  nutritional  substance, 
including  a  concentrate  or  extract  of  an  item 
described  in  clause  (A),  (B).  or  (C);  and 

••(2)(Ai  is  intended  for  ingestion  in  a  form 
described  in  paragraph  (l)(B)(i)  or  (2)  of  sec- 
lion  411(c).  or  another  similar  form:  or 

"(B)  complies  with  section 

4n(c)(l)(B)(ii).". 

(b)  Dric. -Section  201(g)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
■A  dietary  supplement  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered to  be  a  drug  solely  because  of  the  po- 
tency of  a  substance  in  the  dietary  supple- 
ment. A  dietary  supplement  shall  not  be  con- 
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sidered  to  be  a  drug  under  clause  (B)  solely 
tiecause  the  labeling  or  advertising  for  the 
supplement  contains  a  claim,  or  provides  in- 
formation, that  is  described  in  section  413(bi 
and  meets  the  requirements  specified  in 
paragraphs  d  1  and  (2i  of  such  section,  or  that 
concerns  the  potency  of  a  substance  in  the 
supplement.". 

(c)  Food  Additive.— Section  201(S)  of  such 
.^ct  IS  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  as  clauses  (A)  through  (E),  re- 
spectively; 

(2i  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(S)":  and 

(3i  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
'i2)  A  substance  in  a  dietary  supplement  is 
not  a  food  additive  if  the  substance  is  identi- 
fied in  the  labeling  of  the  dietary  supple- 
ment as  a  substance  provided  by  the  product 
to  supplement  the  diet.  ". 
SEC.  3.  DIETARY  SUPPLEMEIVTS. 

H  '  In  Gknkral.— Chapter  IV'  of  the  Federal 
Kood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  341 
et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
followiPL'  n"'w  si'i  tinn 

-SEC.  41:1    IAHKLI\(i  .\.M)  .VDVEHriSINC;  OK  DIE 
TAKY  St  I'PLE.ME.NTS. 

"la)  De.scriition.  -Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  an  article  that  is 
a  dietary  supplement  may  be  described  as  a 
dietary  supplement  in  labeling  or  advertis- 
ing. 

"(bi  Relationship  to  Disease  or  Health- 
Related  Condition.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act.  labeling  or  ad- 
vertising for  a  dietary  supplement  may  in- 
clude a  claim  or  other  information  that 
characterizes  the  relationship  of  the  dietary 
supplement,  or  of  one  or  more  of  the  sub- 
stances provided  by  the  dietary  supplement, 
or  of  the  absence  of  one  or  more  of  the  sub- 
stances, to  a  disease  or  health-related  condi- 
tion, if— 

"(1)  such  time  or  other  information  is 
truthful  and  not  misleading;  and 

■(2)  there  is  scientific  evidence,  whether 
published  or  unpublished,  that  provides  a 
reasonable  basis  for  such  claim  or  other  in- 
formation. 

■ici  PROHiBmoN  ON  Prior  Approval  or 
Khgi:l.\tion.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  not 
establish  any  requirement  that  such  a  claim 
or  other  information  that  meets  the  require- 
ments specified  in  paragraph  di  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  approved  by  or  con- 
form to  a  regulation  issued  by  the  Secretary 
before  the  claim  or  information  may  be  used. 

"(d)  .Actions  — 

"(li  Right  of  A(rrioN.-  If  the  Secretary  as- 
serts that  labeling  or  advertising  for  a  die- 
tary supplement  includes  such  a  claim  or 
other  information  that  fails  to  comply  with 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (b).  whether 
the  Secretary  makes  the  assertion  in  a  warn- 
ing letter  issued  by  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Department,  or  in  connection  with  an- 
other action  to  enforce  a  provision  of  this 
Act,  the  manufacturer,  processor,  packer, 
distributor,  or  retailer,  of  the  dietary  supple- 
ment, or  other  person  to  whom  the  assertion 
is  addressed,  may— 

"(A)  bring  an  action  in  a  United  States  dis- 
trict court  in  any  appropriate  judicial  dis- 
trict under  section  1391  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  secure  a  declaratory  judg- 
ment regarding  the  validity  of  the  assertion; 
and 

■iB)  obtain  any  other  means  of  judicial  re- 
view authorized  by  law. 

"(2)  Inference. — The  absence  of  any  action 
described  in  subparagraph  (.Ai  or  (B)  in  para- 
graph (II  with  respect  to  an  assertion  shall 
not  establish  any  inference  that  the  asser- 
tion is  valid.". 


lb)       Conforming       .A.mkndment— Section 
403(r)(5)  of  such   Act   (21    U.S.C.    343(rM5M   is 
amended  by  striking  clause  iD). 
Section-bv-Section  Analysis  of  S.  283.1.  thf. 
Health  Freedom  act  of  1992 

Section  1  of  the  biH  provides  that  ;t  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Heaiih  Freedom  .■\ct  of 
1992.  " 

Section  2iai  of  the  bill  would  prcjvide  a.  def- 
inition of  the  "dietary  supplement'  products 
that  are  encompassed  by  the  new  legislation. 
The  term  "dietary  supplement"  would  be  de- 
fined as  an  article  that  includes  and  is  in- 
tended to  supplement  the  diet  with  a  vita- 
min, a  mineral,  an  herb,  or  another  similar 
nutritional  substance,  including  a  con- 
centrate or  extract  of  such  a  substance,  and 
that  is  intended  for  ingestion  in  a  form  that 
is  recognized  as  appropriate  for  dietary  sup- 
plements of  vitamins  or  minerals  by  section 
411(c)  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic .\ct  (FDC  Act  I,  21  U.S.C.  section  350(Ci 
(generally,  in  tablet,  capsule,  or  droplet 
form)  or  in  another  similar  form. 

Section  2(b)  of  the  bill  would  provide  that 
a  dietary  supplement  shall  not  be  considered 
to  be  a  drug  solely  because  of  the  potency  of 
a  substance  in  the  supplement,  or  because  la- 
beling or  advertising  for  the  supplement  con- 
tains a  disease-  or  health-related  claim  that 
is  authorized  by  section  3  of  the  bill  and  that 
meets  the  requirements  specified  in  section  3 
for  such  claims,  or  because  the  labeling  of 
the  supplement  provides  truthful  informa- 
tion concerning  the  potency  of  substances 
contained  in  the  supplement. 

Section  2(c)  of  the  bill  would  provide  that 
a  substance  in  a  dietary  supplement  shall 
not  be  subject  to  regulation  as  a  "food  addi- 
tive" if  the  substance  is  identified  in  the  la- 
beling of  the  dietary  supplement  as  a  sub- 
stance provided  by  the  product  to  supple- 
ment the  diet.  Substances  that  are  added  to 
dietary  supplements  would  continue  to  be 
suljject  to  the  safety-related  requirements  of 
section  402(a)(1)  of  the  FDC  Act,  21  U.S.C. 
section  342(a)(1),  which  provides  that  a  food 
(including  a  dietary  supplement)  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  adulterated  if  it  contains  a  poi- 
sonous or  deleterious  substance  which  may 
render  it  injurious  to  health. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 413  to  the  FDC  .Act.  entitled  "Labeling 
and  .Advertising  of  Dietary  Supplements" 

New  section  413(a)  of  the  FDC  Act  would 
provide  that  an  article  that  meets  the  defini- 
tion of  a  "dietary  supplement."  as  estab- 
lished by  section  2(a)  of  the  bill,  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  "dietary  supplement  "  in  label- 
ing or  advertising. 

New  section  413(bi  of  the  FDC  Act  would 
provide  that  labeling  or  advertising  for  a  die- 
tary supplement  may  include  a  claim  or 
other  information  that  characterizes  the  re- 
lationship of  the  supplement,  or  of  one  or 
more  substances  provided  by  the  supplement. 
or  of  the  absence  of  one  of  more  of  the  sub- 
stances, to  a  disease  or  health-related  condi- 
tion, if  (1 )  such  claim  or  other  information  is 
truthtful  and  not  m.isleadmg.  and  (2)  there  is 
scientific  evidence,  whether  published  or 
unpublished,  that  provides  a  reasonable  basis 
for  such  claim  or  other  information. 

New  section  413(ci  of  the  FDC  .Act  would 
prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  including  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  (FDAi.  which  reports  to  the 
Secretary,  from  establishing  any  require- 
ment that  a  claim  or  other  information  of 
the  type  described  in  new  section  413(b)  of 
that  Act  be  approved  by  or  conform  to  a  reg- 
ulation issued  by  the  Secretary  (FDA)  before 
the  claim  or  information  may  be  used.  The 
purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  prevent  FD.A 


from  establishing  any  requirement  for  pre- 
approval  by  the  agency  of  truthful  and  non- 
misleading  disease-  or  health-related  infor- 
mation that  is  supfKjrted  by  reasonable  sci- 
entific evidence.  Of  course,  if  a  claim  or 
other  information  concerning  disease  or 
health  is  used  m  labeling  or  advertising  for 
a  dietary  supplement,  and  such  claim  is  not 
truthful,  or  is  misleading,  or  if  there  is  no 
scientific  evidence  that  provides  a  reason- 
able basis  for  the  claim  or  other  information, 
FD.A  may  take  regulatory  action  against  the 
use  of  the  claim  or  other  information,  pursu- 
ant to  numerous  existing  sections  of  the 
FDC  Act,  including  sections  201(ni  301-304, 
ami  403(a).  21  U.S.C.  sections  321(r. i.  331-334, 
and  343iai 

New  section  4i3(di(l)  of  the  FDC  .Ai  t  would 
provide  that  if  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  asserts  that  labeling  for  a 
dietary  supplement  includes  a  disease-  or 
health-related  claim  or  other  information 
that  is  false  or  misleading,  or  that  is  not 
supported  by  a  reasonable  basis  of  scientific 
evidence,  whether  the  Secretary  makes  the 
assertion  in  a  warning  letter  issued  by  FDA 
or  in  some  other  manner,  the  responsible 
company  may  bring  an  action  for  declara- 
tory judgment  in  a  United  States  district 
court  to  obtain  a  ruling  regarding  the  valid- 
ity of  the  government's  assertion,  in  addi- 
tion to  obtaining  judicial  review  of  the  mer- 
its of  the  government's  assertion  by  any 
other  means  authorized  by  law. 

New  section  413(d)(2i  of  the  FDC  .Act  would 
provide,  however,  that  if  a  company  that  re- 
ceives a  warning  letter  from  FD.A  does  not 
seek  judicial  review  of  the  letter,  the  al)- 
sence  of  an  action  for  judicial  review  shall 
not  establish  any  inference  that  FD.A's  asser- 
tion of  impropriety,  i.e.  in  the  warning  let- 
ter, is  valid. 

If  a  company  receives  a  warning  letter 
from  FD.A.  is  should  have  the  right  to  seek 
judicial  review  of  the  merits  of  that  warning 
letter  if  it  should  want  to  do  so.  However,  it 
can  be  time-consuming  and  expensive  for  a 
company  to  seek  such  judicial  review.  In- 
stead, a  company  that  believes  it  is  acting 
properly  is  entitled  to  continue  its  labeling 
and  advertising,  and  need  not  seek  judicial 
review.  If.  thereafter.  FDA  should  bring  an 
enforcement  action  in  court,  pursuant  21 
U.S.C.  sections  334  and  343(ai  or  otherwise, 
asserting  that  the  company's  labeling  or  ad- 
vertising is  improper,  the  burden  would  con- 
tinue to  lie  upon  the  government  to  show 
that  the  labeling  or  advertising  failed  to 
meet  the  statutory  standard  of  section  343(ai 
of  the  FDC  Act  or  was  otherwise  improper. 

Finally,  section  3(bi  of  the  Health  Freedom 
.Act  of  1992  would  amend  section  403(r)(5)  of 
the  FDC  Act.  21  U.S.C.  section  343(n(5),  by 
striking  clause  iD).  This  would  eliminate  the 
section  of  the  FDC  Act  that  was  added  by  the 
Nutrition  Labeling  and  Education  Act, 
which  provided  for  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  iFDA)  to  establish  a 
"procedure  and  standard"  respecting  the  va- 
lidity of  disease-  or  health-related  claims  for 
dietary  supplement  products,  but  which  did 
not  establish  specific  criteria  for  the  proce- 
dure and  standard.  That  provision  is  no 
longer  needed  in  view  of  the  new  bill,  which 
establishes  specific  criteria  to  govern  such 
claims  in  labeling  and  advertising  for  die- 
tary supplement  products. 

Bill  Sl-mmakv  fiF  the  Hk.^lth  Freedom  act 
OF  1992 
The  purpose  of  the  "Health  Freedom  Act  of 
1992"  is  to  help  assure  that  consumers  who 
wish  to  purchase  dietary  supplements  such 
a.-  vitamins,  minerals  and  herbs  may  do  so  in 
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a  iranifwork  that  allows  consumers  the  max 
imum  amount  of  choice  in  the  marketplace 
while    retaining    a    proper    level    of    public 
health  safeRuards. 

There  is  a  growing  body  of  research  that 
indicates  that  dietary  supplements  can  help 
promote  health  and  prevent  certain  diseases. 
In  a  free  market  system,  consumers  should 
be  able  to  purchase  supplemental  quantities 
of  safe  food  substances,  and  companies 
should  be  free  to  sell  these  supplements  so 
lonK  as  the  product  labeling  and  advertising 
is  truthful  and  nonmisleading  and  there  ex- 
ists a  reasonable  scientific  basis  for  product 
claims. 

The  -Health  Freedom  Act  of  1992"  defines 
dietary  supplements  as  articles  that  supple- 
ment the  diet  with  vitamins,  minerals, 
herbs,  or  other  similar  nutritional  sub- 
stances, including  concentrates  or  extracts 
The  Act  provides  that  a  dietary  supplement 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  a  drug  solely 
because  of  the  potency  of  a  substance  in  the 
dietary  supplement  or  because  its  labeling 
bears  a  health  claim  authorized  by  the  Act 
or  provides  information  about  the  potency  of 
the  dietary  supplement. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  a  food  sub- 
stance provided  by  a  dietary  supplement  can- 
not be  considered  a  food  additive  If  it  is  iden- 
tified in  the  labeling.  Dietary  supplements 
remain  subject  to  the  safety  provisions  of 
section  402(a)(li  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U  S.C.  342(a)(l)i. 

The  -Health  Freedom  Act  of  1992  "  estab- 
lishes a  new  section  413  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  entitled.  --Labeling 
and  Advertising  of  Dietary  Supplements  - 
Under  new  section  413.  health  claims  are  per- 
mitted for  dietary  supplements  that  are.  (li 
truthful  and  not  misleading,  and  (2)  sup- 
ported by  scientific  evidence,  whether  pub- 
lished or  unpublished,  that  provides  a  rea- 
sonable basis  for  such  claims  The  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  is  prohibited  from  es- 
tablishing pre-clearance  requirements  for 
such  health  claims. 

If  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  chal- 
lenges a  health  claim  as  false,  misleading  or 
not  scientifically  valid,  the  responsible  com- 
pany may  seek  a  declaratory  judgment  in 
the  appropriate  federal  court  A  company's 
decision  not  to  seek  judicial  review  shall  not 
result  in  an  Inference  that  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration's  assertion  is  valid. 
The  burden  of  proof  shall  continue  to  rest 
upon  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
demonstrate  that  the  health  claim  fails  to 
meet  the  standard  of  evidence  set  forth 
under  the  Act. 

The  -Health  Freedom  Act  of  1992'-  repeals 
the  provision  of  the  Nutrition  Labeling  and 
Education  Act  that  permits  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  establish  a  proce- 
dure and  standard  respecting  the  validity  of 
disease  or  health  related  claims  for  dietary 
supplements  because  the  new  Act  provides 
specinc  standards  to  govern  such  supple- 
ment.* 


By  Mr.  McCAIN: 
S.  2836.  A  bill  to  promote  economic 
development  on  Indian  reservations  by 
making  loans  to  States  to  assist  States 
in  constructing  roads  on  Indian  res- 
ervations, to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 
I^'^)I.^N  rkskrv.^tion  eco.nomic  develoi'MKnt 

ACT 

.Ml  MiCAl.N  Mr.  President,  today 
I'm  Introducinj?  legislation  to  help  up- 
grade Maricopa  Road— a  very  impor- 
tant highway  to  the  State  of  Arizona 
and  the  Gila  River  Indian  Community. 


The  mca.suM'  would  permit  ttie  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  .Affairs  to  loan  Indian 
road  program  money  to  the  State  of 
Arizona  to  improve  the  portion  of  Mar- 
icopa Road  located  on  the  reservation 

Maricopa  Road,  also  known  as  State 
Route  347.  is  a  critical  transportation 
corridor  which  connects  Interstate  10 
and  Interstate  8  in  Arizona.  Comple- 
tion of  road  improvement  is  critical  to 
economic  development  efforts  on  the 
reservation  and  throughout  the  sur- 
rounding area. 

Most  of  the  work  to  upgrade  Mari- 
copa Road  from  a  two-lane  to  a  four- 
lane  highway  has  been  completed,  ex- 
cept for  the  9-mile  stretch  on  the  res- 
ervation. This  is  due,  in  part,  to  a  legal 
prohibition  on  the  use  of  county  bond 
money  on  tribal  land 

The  legislation  I've  introduced  would 
permit  the  timely  upgrade  of  the  tribal 
portion  of  the  road.  It  would  do  so  by 
enabling  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  loan  money  from  the  Indian  road 
program  to  the  State.  The  loan  would 
be  repaid  by  the  Arizona  Department  of 
Transportation  within  5  years  under 
terms  to  be  worked  out  between  the 
BIA  and  the  State  of  Arizona. 

Without  this  loan,  road  improve- 
ments across  the  Gila  River  Indian 
Reservation  will  take  many  years. 
Such  a  delay  would  have  adverse  im- 
pacts on  highway  safety  and  deprive 
the  tribe  of  the  commercial  benefits  of 
the  needed  improvements. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  know  that 
the  authorization  language  is  not  spe- 
cific to  Maricopa  Road.  Any  qualifying 
project  would  be  eligible  for  the  loan 
up  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  Indian 
road  program.  However,  the  program 
can  onl.v  finance  road  improvements  on 
tribal  land,  and  the  plan  must  have  the 
approval  of  the  affected  tribes. 

I'm  certain  some  will  wonder  wheth- 
er loans  of  this  nature  would  deprive 
nonparticipating  tribes.  As  we  all 
know,  the  Intermodal  Surface  Trans- 
portation Efficiency  Act  (ISTE:A] 
signed  by  the  President  last  year  au- 
thorized a  greatly  expanded  Indian 
roads  program.  This  money  is  allocated 
by  the  Bureau  to  its  area  offices  which, 
in  turn,  fund  qualified  tribal  projects. 
Any  unused  funds  are  returned  to  the 
Bureau.  There  is  a  good  possibility 
that  funding  will  exceed  contracting 
capacity  in  certain  areas  over  the  next 
several  years.  I  anticipate  and  expect 
that  a  portion  of  this  pass  back  money 
could  be  used  for  loan  purposes.  Even  if 
that  is  not  the  case,  the  program  will 
not  deprive  any  region  or  tribe  of  In- 
dian road  program  money  since  the 
revenue  will  be  repaid. 

The  loan  program  I  suggest  is  a  cre- 
ative and  economical  means  of  putting 
taxpayer  dollars  to  work.  It  will  enable 
us  to  fund  road  improvements  on  res- 
ervation while  recouping  the  money  so 
that  other  vital  tribal  projects  can  be 
pursued  In  the  case  of  Maricopa  Road, 
the  loan  program  will  foster  coopera- 


tive relationships  between  ilie  Stale 
and  the  tribe.  In  these  times  of  limited 
resources  and  pressing  infrastructure 
needs.  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments must  explore  all  reasonable  al- 
ternatives for  funding  through  inter- 
governmental partnerships.  I  hope  that 
this  example  can  be  replicated  else- 
where. 

I  look  forward  to  w^orking  with  the 
members  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  to  approve  this 
vital  legislation  in  the  near  future. 

I  ask  that  letters  of  support  from  the 
Gila  River  Indian  Community.  Gov- 
ernor Symington  Ak-Chin  Indian  Com- 
munity, and  the  Penal  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  and  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  2836 

He  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentalwes  of  the  United  States  uf  America  m 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  ROAD  CONSTRUCTION. 

To  assist  in  the  completion  of  Stale  high- 
way improvement  projects  that  promote  eco- 
nomic development  on  Indian  reservations, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  from  moneys 
apportioned  for  Indian  reservation  roads 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  any  fiscal 
year,  is  authorized,  at  the  request,  by  tribal 
resolution,  of  any  Indian  tribe,  to  make 
loans  to  any  State  for  use  by  such  Stale  in 
the  construction  of  portions  of  corridors, 
routes  or  highways  of  that  Stale  which  are 
located  within  the  reservation  boundaries  of 
the  Indian  irit)e  submitting  such  resolution. 

SEC.  2.  TERMS. 

lai  NKGOT1ATI0N8.— Subject  to  subsection 
(bi.  the  terms  of  each  loan  made  to  a  Slate 
pursuant  to  this  Acl  shall  be  negotiated  by 
the  Stale  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(bi  Repayments.— Each  loan  made  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  shall  be  made  subject  to  the 
requirements  thai- 

(1 1  the  repayment  of  the  loan  by  the  Stale 
shall  be  completed  within  60  months  follow- 
ing the  date  on  which  the  proceeds  of  the 
loan  are  made  available  to  such  State; 

(2 1  repayment  of  the  loan  by  the  Stale  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  guaranteed 
by  the  Slate  which  obtained  the  loan:  and 

i3i  the  project  for  which  the  loan  was  nego- 
tiated is  included  in  the  adopted  construc- 
tion impriivtnuT'.t  [irogram  of  such  State. 
SEC.  3.  LOAN  APPLICATION. 

.\n.v  loan  made  under  this  Act  shall  be 
made  pursuant  to  an  application  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  a  State. 
The  application  shall  t»  submitted  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner  and  form,  and  contain 
such  Information  and  conditions,  as  the  Sec- 
retar.v  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe. 
SEC.  4.  AC^REGATE  AMOUNT  OF  LOANS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized 
to  make  loans  under  this  Act.  in  any  fiscal 
year,  in  an  amount  which  does  not  exceed,  in 
the  aggregate.  10  percent  of  the  amount  ap- 
portioned for  that  fiscal  year  for  Indian  res- 
ervation roads  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund. 

SEC.  5.  REPAYMENT  OF  LOAN. 

Moneys  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  as  repayment  of  a  loan  under  this 
Act.  together  with  any  interest  thereon, 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary,  without 
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fiscal  year  limitation,  for  use  for  Indian  res- 
ervation roads  in  the  same  manner  and  for 
the  same  purpcjse  as  that  for  which  it  was 
initially  apportioned  to  the  SeLretary  of  the 
Interior. 

State  of  Arizona. 
Executive  Office, 
Phoenii.  AZ.  June  3.  1992. 
Re  Legislation  to  Facilitate  M.incopa  Road 

Improvements. 
Hon.  John  McCain. 

U.S.  Senate.  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  John:  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  you 
are  considering  sponsoring  legislation  to 
give  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  the  ability 
to  loan  funds  for  Maricopa  Road  Stale  Route 
347  Project. 

In  these  times  of  limited  resources  and 
pressing  infrastructure  needs,  the  State  of 
Arizona  and  local  governments  must  explore 
all  reasonable  alternatives  for  funding 
through  intergovernmental  and  private  pub- 
lic cooperation. 

I  am  a  long-lime  supporter  of  the  Maricopa 
Road  Project  as  a  model  of  such  cooperation 
to  build  needed  highways.  'V'our  assistance  in 
crafting  appropriate  legislation  which  would 
allow  BLA  involvement  in  this  important 
project  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Best  personal  regards, 

Fife  Symington. 

Governor 

Gila  River  Indian  Co.vmunity, 

Sacaton.  AZ,  June  9.  1992. 
\\r  Maricopa  Road  Legislation. 
11  T..  .J.iH.N  McCain. 

(..!>■    .■icnator.  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  McCain:  On  behalf  of  the 
Gila  River  Indian  Community.  I  would  like 
to  request  your  assistance  through  sponsor- 
ship of  legislation  to  facilitate  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Maricopa  Road  Project. 

Along  with  your  staff.  Pinal  County  and 
the  Gila  River  Indian  Community  have  been 
working  to  find  an  innovative  method  of  pro- 
viding funding  for  the  last  section  of  the 
Maricopa  Road  Project  still  to  be  con- 
structed. It  appears  that  if  the  necessary  leg- 
islation is  in  place,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs would  lie  willing  to  loan  ADOT  all  or 
part  of  the  $10-12  million  necessary  to  finish 
the  project 

Maricopa  Road  has  long  been  high  among 
the  transportation  priorities  for  the  Gila 
River  Indian  Community  and  completion  of 
;he  new  four-lane  highway  would  greatly  im- 
prove our  transportation  network  and  en- 
hance our  economic  development  potential. 

We  are  very  appreciative  of  all  of  .vour  ef- 
forts to  dale  on  the  Maricopa  Road  Project, 
and  are  hopeful  that  together  we  can  suc- 
cessfully complete  this  project  which  will 
serve  as  a  model  for  future  projects  between 
Indian  Communities  and  the  Slate  of  Ari- 
zona. 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  r.  White. 

Governor. 

Ak-Chin  Indian  Community. 

Maricopa.  AZ.  June  8.  1992. 
He  Maricopa  Road  Legislation. 
Hon  John  McCain. 

U.S.  Senator.  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator  McCain:  The  Ak-Chin  In- 
dian Community  would  like  to  express  to 
you  our  support  for  the  proposed  legislation 
that  would  enable  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs to  loan  funds  to  ADOT  for  the  comple- 


tion of  Mancopa  Road  Thanks  to  your  ef- 
forts and  those  of  Senator  DeConcini  last 
year  m  securing  the  $3  5  million  demonstra- 
tion project  grant,  all  of  Mancopa  Road  on 
our  reservation  is  now  funded  and  soon  to  be 
under  construction. 

Many  of  our  community  members  drive 
Maricopa  Road  everyday,  and  the  i.mproved 
highway  is  providing  them  with  a  safe  route 
to  and  from  the  Phoenix  area.  Although  ail 
of  the  Ak-Chin  portion  of  the  highway  is 
funded,  we  look  forward  to  the  day  the  enure 
road  IS  four-lanes  wide 

Pinal  County  and  the  Gila  River  Indian 
Community  have  briefed  u?  on  the  legisla- 
tion that  you  are  proposing  to  introduce,  and 
we  are  very  supportive  of  this  plan  and 
thankful  for  your  efforts  on  our  behalf.  We 
are  in  the  final  stages  of  a  Transportation 
Plan  for  our  reservation  and  have  identified 
the  completion  of  .Maricopa  Road  as  our  top 
priority. 

Upon  request,  we  can  provide  a  formal  res- 
olution of  support 
Sincerely. 

Franklin  P.  Sa.m. 

Secretary. 

Pinal  Cou.nty. 
Florence.  AZ.  June  9.  1992. 
Re  Maricopa  Road  Legislation. 
Hon.  John  McCain. 

Senator,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building.  Wa.sh- 
mgton.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  McCain:  On  behalf  of  Pinal 
County.  I  am  writing  to  ask  for  your  support 
in  finalizing  the  funding  package  for  the 
Maricopa  Road  Project.  The  last  section  of 
the  roadway  lacking  full  funding  is  the  por- 
tion on  the  Gila  River  Indian  Reservation  in 
Pinal  County.  Through  the  efforts  of  Arizo- 
na's Congressional  delegation,  the  project  is 
well  ahead  of  schedule  and  with  your  assist- 
ance Maricopa  Road  can  be  completed  in 
1993.  This  would  be  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment considering  that  the  project  was  only 
formally  initiated  in  mid-1989. 

For  the  past  several  months,  our  staffs 
have  been  working  on  a  plan  to  fund  the  re- 
mainder of  the  project.  I  believe  that  the 
proposed  legislation  that  would  allow  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  loan  the  funds  to 
ADOT  for  the  project  is  an  excellent  idea. 
and  exemplifies  the  ingenuity  and  innovative 
thinking  that  has  been  the  trademark  of  this 
project. 

Pinal  County  is  very  appreciative  of  your 
assistance  on  this  project,  and  we  are  al- 
ready reaping  the  economic  benefits  of  the 
new  highway.  Nissan  has  just  completed  a 
major  expansion  of  their  auto  test  center 
near  Maricopa  Road,  and  Volkswagen  has 
just  begun  construction  of  their  own  test 
track  and  facility  east  of  the  town  of  Mari- 
copa. Both  companies  cite  the  new  highway 
as  a  major  factor  in  their  decisions  to  build 
in  western  Pinal  County. 

I  realize  that  you  have  already  done  a 
great  deal  of  work  on  this  project,  but  I  am 
hopeful  that  you  can  help  us  this  last  time. 
Thank  you  for  all  your  help,  and  let  me 
know  if  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you 
Sincerely. 

Dean  Weatherly. 
Dislriit  3  Supervisor. 

Mr,  DkCO.XCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  tc  joiii  my  colleague.  Senator 
John  McC.mn.  m  the  cosponsorship  of  a 
bill  that  will  put  the  final  touches  on 
State  Route  347.  Maricopa  Road. 

As  my  colleagues  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  know.  I  am  a  long- 
standing supporter  of  this  project.  On 


two  occasions.  I  was  able  to  secure 
Federal  funding  for  the  reconstruction 
of  this  highway.  This  bill  will  enable 
the  State  of  Arizona  to  compiete  the 
final  stage  of  this  very  worthwhile  en- 
deavor. 

The  importance  of  this  project  can- 
not be  overstated.  When  completed. 
Maricopa  Road  will  .strengthen  the  in- 
frastructure of  central  Arizona,  mak- 
ing the  area  more  attractive  to  indus- 
try, bringing  new  jobs  and  expanding 
the  tax  base  of  the  area.  Such  positive 
economic  implications  will  surely  ex- 
tend to  the  two  Indian  reservations 
that  surround  the  Maricopa  Road. 

In  addition,  the  collaboration  of  the 
State  of  Arizona.  Maricopa  and  Pinal, 
the  Federal  Government,  private  land- 
owners and  two  Indian  communities 
give  renewed  promise  to  future  cooper- 
ative efforts  between  State,  private, 
and  Indian  organizations. 

Mr  President.  I  am  deeply  commit- 
ted to  fostering  solid  relations  between 
the  Government  and  Indian  tribes.  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  will  indicate  Congress" 
dedication  to  that  cause,  while  meeting 
important  transportation  needs  and 
furthering  economic  growth. 


By  M: .  HARKDs': 
S  2837.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
gram to  carry  out  research  on  the  drug 
known  as  diethylstilbestrol.  to  educate 
health  professionals  and  the  public  on 
the  drug,  and  to  provide  for  certain 
longitudinal  studies  regarding  individ- 
uals who  have  been  exposed  to  the 
drug:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

DKS  FD'.-CATiON  AND  RESEARCH  AMENDMENTS 
OF  ISM 

•  Mr.  HARKIN,  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that  is 
of  vital  importance  to  some  10  million 
Americans.  These  10  million  people 
were  inappropriately  exposed  to  a  drug, 
diethylstilbestrol  or  DES.  during  preg- 
nancy or  m  utero.  This  exposure  has 
been  linked  to  a  variety  of  health  prob- 
lems, including  a  number  of  forms  of 
cancer.  Despite  the  large  number  of 
Americans  involved  and  an  estimated 
long-term  cost  to  the  Nation  of  SlOO 
billion,  there  has  been  an  insufficient 
amount  of  research  into  the  long-term 
effects  of  this  type  of  DES  exposure 
and  little  done  to  educate  consumers  or 
health  professionals  about  this  prob- 
lem. The  DES  Education  and  Research 
Amendments  of  1992  addresses  those 
two  important  shortcomings. 

DES  is  a  synthetic  estrogen  that  was 
legally  prescribed  to  approximately  5 
million  women  between  1941  and  1971  to 
prevent  miscarriage.  In  the  early 
1950's.  a  clinical  study  showed  that 
DE.S  treatment  was  ineffective  in  pre- 
venting miscarriage  and  its  use  for  this 
purpose  gradually  declined  until  1970. 
when  a  report  documented  a  rare  form 
of  vaginal  cancer  in  daughters  of 
women    who    had    taken    DES    during 
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i.itu,'ii.i!i.  V  i-I>  \  banned  use  of  DES  by 
[)!  t■^'n.lIlI  wniiifn  in  1971. 

A  II  mil  I"!'  of  studies  have  dem- 
urustraled  that  thiUiren  born  to  women 
^iven  DKS  during  their  pregnanty- 
often  rcffired  to  as  -'DES  dauKhters" 
and  "OKS  sons"-  have  higher  than  nor- 
mal rates  of  reproductive  tract  abnor- 
malities which  can  be  associated  with 
increased  rates  of  miscarriages  and  in- 
fertility. In  addition,  DES  daughters 
are  at  increased  risk  of  getting  a  rare 
form  of  vaginal  cancer  and  possibly 
cancer  of  the  cervix.  Studies  now  also 
appear  to  show  that  their  mothers  who 
took  DES  are  at  increased  risk  of  get- 
ting breast  cancer.  Perhaps  the  most 
common  concern  that  has  been  raised 
regarding  the  impact  on  "DES  daugh- 
ters" and  'DES  sons'"  is  infertility,  but 
the  extent  of  this  problem  is  not  fully 
documented. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  there  has  not 
been  more  attention  to  the  problems 
associated  with  this  type  of  DES  expo- 
sure is  that  DES  children  do  not  dis- 
play symptoms  until  they  are  in  their 
twenties  and  thirties.  As  a  result,  a 
very  large  number  of  DES- related  cases 
are  just  now  appearing.  In  addition,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  education  and  in- 
formation, many  of  these  DES-related 
problems  have  not  been  recognized  as 
such. 

Despite  the  fact  that  DES  prescribed 
to  pregnant  women  has  been  conclu- 
sively shown  to  cause  vaginal  cancer, 
and  probably  also  causes  cervical  and 
breast  cancer,  a  very  large  number  of 
Americans  who  are  at  risk  to  these  dis- 
eases because  of  their  DES  exposure 
are  totally  unaware  of  this  risk.  They 
are  therefore  unaware  of  problems  to 
be  on  the  look  out  for  and  what  preven- 
tive or  precautionary  steps  might  be 
taken.  Lives  and  money  are  at  risk  be- 
cause people  are  not  aware  that  they 
must  seek  regular  and  early  examina- 
tions to  detect  these  cancers  early  in 
order  to  prevent  progression  to  an  ad- 
vanced stage.  Also,  those  women  and 
men  who  may  be  infertile  because  of 
their  exposure  to  this  use  of  DES  need 
to  be  so  advised  and  appropriately 
counseled  to  prevent  multiple  unneces- 
sary examinations  and  what  may  be 
unrealistic  expectations.  A  nationwide 
information  campaign  is  essential  to 
address  these  needs. 

In  addition,  research  has  not  yet 
fully  defined  the  extent  of  the  risk  to 
breast  and  cervical  cancer,  or  the  ex- 
tent and  full  scope  of  reproductive  and 
other  possible  abnormalities  among 
women  who  were  prescribed  DES.  their 
children  and  grandchildren.  It  is  there- 
fore essential  that  the  necessary  re- 
search be  conducted  to  more  fully  de- 
fine these  adverse  health  effects  and  to 
more  fully  determine  the  extent  of  the 
risk  to  these  diseases  among  exposed 
Ameiicans. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today,  the  DES  Education  and  Re- 
search amendments  of  1992  is  straight- 


forward. It  would  do  two  things.  First, 
it  would  require  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  [NIH].  in 
consultation  which  the  NIH  Office  on 
Research  on  Womens  Health,  to  con- 
duct one  or  more  longitudinal  studies 
to  evaluate  all  relevant  health  out- 
comes and  their  relationship  to  expo- 
sure to  DES  among  women  who  were 
prescribed  the  drug  during  pregnancy 
and  their  offspring.  Second,  the  bill 
would  require  the  Director  of  the  NIH. 
or  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies, 
to  conduct  and  support  development  of 
a  nationwide  program  to  inform,  edu- 
cate and  train  health  professionals  and 
the  general  public  regarding  this  type 
of  DES  exposure  and  related  adverse 
health  effects.  The  bill  builds  on  action 
taken  last  year  by  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services  Education  and  Labor, 
which  I  chair,  directing  the  NIH  to  give 
priority  to  longitudinal  studies  of 
those  expose  to  DES  during  pregnancy 
or  in  utero.  It  authorizes  of  $1  million 
in  fiscal  year  1993  and  $500  thousand  for 
fiscal  years  1994  and  1995  in  order  to 
carry  out  these  important  activities. 

Mr  President,  because  so  many 
women  were  prescribed  DES  over  3  dec- 
ades, the  majority  of  Americans  have  a 
family  member  or  a  friend  who  has 
been  exposed  to  this  drug.  In  my  home 
State  of  Iowa,  it  is  estimated  that  over 
114.000  women  and  men  are  at  risk  to 
the  adverse  health  effects  of  DES  due 
to  this  type  of  exposure.  The  letters  I 
have  received  from  DES  women  and 
DES  daughters  relate  very  troubling 
testimonials  to  the  fear  and  the  an- 
guish often  faced  by  those  exposed  to 
this  legally  prescribed  diug.  Mrs.  Cyn- 
thia Wanamaker  of  Des  Moines  writes 
that  she  was  exposed  to  DES  in  utero 
32  years  ago.  She  said  that  for  her  DES 
exposure  has  meant  many  agonizing 
years  of  infertility,  a  miscarriage  and 
an  extremely  difficult  pregnancy  that 
I'equired  constant  monitoring  and  bed 
rest.  She  feels  very  fortunate  to  have  a 
healthy  six-month  old  child.  Ms.  Kris- 
tin Evenson  of  Iowa  City  told  me  that 
she  has  been  through  multiple  medical 
examinations  for  what  she  was  told 
was  "a  textbook  case  of  DES-induced 
abnormality"  which  has  resulted  in 
several  biopsies  and  surgery  which  has 
left  her  "so  scarred  that  pregnancy  is 
only  a  slim  theoretical  possibility"'. 

It  is  clear  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
other  women  have  similar  stories — 
many  of  them  are  not  yet  aware  that 
their  medical  problems  are  caused  by 
exposure  to  DES  many  years  ago.  It  is 
also  clear  that  many  doctors  and  other 
health  professionals  are  not  fully  in- 
formed about  DES-related  medical 
problems.  As  a  result  of  this  wide- 
spreail  concern,  a  grassroots  organiza- 
tion DES  Action,  has  taken  the  lead  in 
pressing  for  more  research  and  bettei- 
professional  and  public  education. 
Their  efforts  to  promote  legislation  for 
this    purpose    has    been    strongly    sup- 


ported by  a  coalition  of  medical  and 
consumer  groups,  including  the  Amer- 
ican Fertility  Society,  the  Alliance  for 
Consumer  Rights,  the  American  Medi- 
cal Womens  Association,  the  National 
Women's  Health  Network,  and  the 
YWCA  of  the  USA. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  want 
to  commend  my  colleague  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Representative 
Louise  Slaughter  who  has  introduced 
similar  legislation  there  earlier  this 
year  for  her  leadership  in  standing  up 
for  improved  women's  health  and  help 
for  DES  exposed  Americans.  And  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  important  health  legislation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S,  2837 

He  If  enacted  61/  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rvsentatives  ol  the  United  States  o)  America  in 
Cortgresx  assembled. 

SKCTION  1,  SHORT  TITLE, 

This  Alt  may  be  tiled  as  the  "DES  Edu- 
cation and  Research  Amendments  of  1992". 

SEC,  2.  FINDI.NCS. 

With  respect  to  diethylstilbeslrol  (a  druK 
commonly  known  as  DES).  the  Conirress 
finds  that  - 

il)  research  on  the  health  effects  of  DES 
should  be  Kiven  priority  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  (and  the  matter  is  dis- 
cussed in  Hou.se  Report  102  121  and  Senate 
Report  102  104 1; 

(2)  in  the  mistaken  belief  thai  DES  would 
prevenl  miscarrlaKe,  the  druK  was  prescribed 
for  an  estimated  5,000,000  pretenanl  women  in 
ihe  United  States  during;  the  30-year  period 
beginninK  January  1.  1938.  exjxjsinR  both  the 
women  and  the  in  utero  children  of  the 
women; 

i3i  an  estimated  10.000.000  individuals  in 
the  United  States  therefore  have  lieen  ex- 
posed to  DES. 

i4i  in  November  1971.  the  Kooil  and  Dru>! 
Administration  issued  a  bulletin  advising 
against  the  use  of  DES  during  pregnancy, 
and  the  bulletin  was  issued  pursuant  to  re 
pori.«i  that  linked  the  occurrence  in  younp 
women  of  a  rare  vauinal  cancer  with  the  in 
utero  exposure  of  the  women  to  the  drug; 

«5)  DES  is  considered  a  carcinogen  and  a 
teratogen; 

(6)  In  the  case  of  pregnant  women  to  whom 
DES  was  administered,  studies  have  found 
that  the  women  have  a  44.5  piercent  greater 
risk  for  breast  cancer  and  may  be  at  in- 
creased risk  for  endocrine-related  cancer; 

(7 1  among  women  who  were  exposed  to  DES 
in  utero.  an  estimated  1  in  1,000  will  develop 
clear  cell  cancer  of  the  vagina  or  cervix; 

(8)  while  the  survival  rate  for  clear  cell 
cancer  is  80  percent  or  greater,  there  is  no 
known  treatment  for  recurrent  cases; 

(9i  50  percent  of  women  exposed  to  DES  in 
utero  were  born  with  birth  defects  attrib- 
utable to  such  exposure,  and  the  birth  de- 
fects can  result  in  infertility,  miscarriage, 
ectopic  pregnancy,  premature  delivery,  or 
other  reproductive  disorders; 

(lOi  in  the  case  of  men.  in  utero  exposure 
to  DES  has  been  linked  with  a  wide  range  of 
reproductive-tract  disorders; 

(11 »  it  IS  crucial  that  existing  studies  of 
DES  cohorts  be  maintained  and  expanded; 
and 
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(12i  research  on  DES  may  yield  important 
information  about  the  effects  of  estrogen 
drugs  on  female  health  and  contribute  to  sci- 
entific knowU'iJKi:-  aljoal  the  development  of 
cancer 
SEC,  3.  H.ST,\BL1SHMKN  r  OK  I'K(K;KA.M  KKC.^Itl) 

INt;  DRl  (;  dietuyustii.bkstroi.. 
Part   C   of   title    IV    uf   tne    I'jMr    He.aitfi 
Service  Act  (42  U  8  C  285  et  seq.i  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
part: 

■Subpart  14— Muliiagency  Programs 

•DIKTHYl.STILBESTROL 

■SKc.  464L  (a  I  The  Secretary,  acting  as  ap- 
propriate through  the  Director  of  NIH  or  the 
heads  of  other  agencies,  shall  establish  a  pro- 
gram for  the  conduct  and  support  of  research 
and  training,  the  dissemination  of  health  in- 
formation, and  other  programs  with  respect 
to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  conditions 
associated  with  exposure  to  the  drug  known 
as  diethylstilbestrol  (in  this  section  referred 
to  as  DES"  I. 

••l(bi  In  carrying  out  subsection  (ai,  the 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  nonprofit 
private  entities  representing  individuals  who 
have  been  exposed  to  DES,  shall  conduct  or 
support  programs  to  educate  health  profes- 
sionals and  the  public  on  the  drug,  including 
the  importance  of  identifying  and  treating 
individuals  who  have  been  exposed  to  the 
drug. 

"(ci  After  consultation  with  the  Office  of 
Research  on  Women's  Health  and  acting 
through  the  Director  of  NIH  and  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  appropriate  national  research  in- 
stitutes, the  Secretary  shall  conduct  or  sup- 
port one  or  more  longitudinal  studies  to  de- 
termine the  following  with  respect  to  indi- 
viduals who  have  t>een  exposed  to  DES  and 
the  relationship  of  DES  thereto: 

"(1)  In  the  ca.se  of  women,  the  incidence  of 
clear  cell  cancer  (including  recurrences),  the 
long-term  health  effects  of  the  cancer,  and 
the  effects  of  treatments  for  the  cancer. 

"(2)  The  incidence  of  breast  cancer  and 
gynecological  cancers. 

"(3>  The  incidence  of  impaired  endocrine 
systems. 

•■(4)  The  incidence  of  impaired  immune 
systems,  including  autoimmune  disease. 

"(5)  The  incidence  of  impaired  reproduc- 
tive systems,  including  prostate  impair- 
ments- 

"(bi  The  incidence  of  diseases  or  disorders 
among  the  children  of  individuals  who  were 
exposed  in  utero. 

•(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  an  indi- 
vidual shall  be  considered  to  have  been  ex- 
posed to  DES  if- 

"(li  on  or  after  January  1.  1938,  the  drug 
was  administered  to  the  individual  while  the 
individual  was  pregnant:  or 

"(2i  the  individual  was  exposed  to  the  drug 
in  utero. 

"(e)  In  addition  to  an.v  other  authorization 
of  appropriations  available  for  carrying  out 
this  section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  subsection  (b) 
$1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993.  and  $500,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995. "".• 


By  Mr.  SANFORD; 
S.  2838.  A  bill  to  require  that  the  op- 
erating segment  of  the  Federal  budget 
be  balanced  in  fiscal  year  1994  and  that 
the  entire  budget  be  balanced  by  fiscal 
year  1998  and  to  provide  tough  enforce- 
ment mechanisms  to  guarantee  the 
budget  is  balanced,  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  August  4,  1977:  referred  jointly 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and 


the    Committee    on    Governmental    .M- 
fairs. 

HONEST  B.AL.^NCKD  Hl'DGET  .ACT 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  re- 
nuive  a  balanced  Federal  budget  start- 
ing now.  whether  or  not  Congress 
pa-s.-^e^  a  constitutional  amendment, 
whether  or  not  States  ratify  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  and  without 
the  use  of  trust  fund  trickery.  The 
Honest  Balanced  Budget  Act  could 
produce  a  surplus  in  the  Federal  budg- 
et— an  honest  surplus  without  trust 
fund  coverup— by  1998.  I  am  not  here  to 
debate  whether  or  not  we  should  pass  a 
constitutional  amendment.  I  am  here 
to  insist  that  we  face  our  duty  right 
now.  and  start  the  balanced  budget 
process  in  the  next  budget. 

The  national  debt  is  compounding 
and  running  away.  We  cannot  wait  for 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  require 
the  President  and  Congress  to  balance 
the  budget.  This  maneuver  will  not  re- 
quire the  President  ever  to  balance  a 
budget,  even  if  he  is  reelected  to  a  sec- 
ond term.  A  constitutional  amendment 
permitting  a  President  to  take  5  years 
to  produce  a  balanced  budget  is  not  an 
acceptable  solution.  We  cannot  let  the 
President  totally  off  the  hook  at  a 
lime  when  Presidential  leadership  is 
absolutely  necessar.v. 

The  American  people  want  the  job 
done  now 

The  Honest  Balanced  Budget  Act  re- 
quires that  the  operating  segment  of 
the  budget  be  balanced  in  the  next 
budget  Congress  will  consider,  the  fis- 
cal year  1994  budget.  Operating  seg- 
ment leaves  out  interest  which  cannot 
be  paid  in  full  all  at  once,  and  prohibits 
using  all  trust  funds,  including  Social 
Security,  to  conceal  the  full  deficit. 
Everything  else  is  the  operating  budg- 
et. We  can  balance  that,  and  we  can 
start  reducing  the  interest  and  debt. 

Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1995.  the 
process  of  getting  at  the  bulk  of  the 
debt  increase,  the  interest,  will  begin. 
We  must  be  realistic  about  the  amount 
of  deficit  reduction  that  can  be  fairly 
achieved  without  throwing  the  country 
into  a  worse  recession.  Most  econo- 
mists believe  that  annual  deficit  reduc- 
tion at  an  amount  equal  to  1  percent  of 
gross  domestic  product  is  about  the 
maximum  that  can  he  done  without 
doing  harm  to  the  economy.  This 
amount  of  deficit  reduction  clearly  will 
require  very  tough  decisions,  but  no- 
body with  a  real  understanding  of  the 
Federal  budget  thinks  it  will  be  eas.v  to 
balance  the  budget. 

We  must  produce  an  honest  balanced 
budget — one  that  stops  the  growth  of 
debt.  People  in  North  Carolina  and 
throughout  the  country  expect  to  get  a 
balanced  budget  from  the  President 
and  Congress  that  will  stop  debt  in- 
crease. The  constitutional  amendments 
being  considered  do  not  do  this:  in  fact. 
most  would  allow  considerable  debt  to 
continue  piling  up.  They  require  a 
budget  with  a  false  balance. 


If  the  Federal  budget  was  balanced 
this  year  as  required  by  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  18.  between  now  and  the 
year  2000.  more  than  $1.3  trillion  more 
would  be  added  to  the  Federal  debt, 
further  increasing  interest  costs  we 
cannot  now  afford.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 18  anticipates  and  provides  for  a 
false  balance,  but  1  am  not  debating 
.St-nate  Joint  Resolution  18;  I  am  insist- 
ing that  we  stop  the  use  of  trust  fund 
surplus  in  a  manner  that  covers  up 
debt  increase  The  Honest  Balanced 
Budget  .\il  wouid  simply  require  an 
honest  balanced  budget  without  such 
deceit.  Everything  el.se  that  adds  to  the 
national  debt  must  be  brought  into  bal- 
ance if  we  are  to  stop  the  debt  in- 
creases. 

This  legislation  contains  enforce- 
ment provisions  beyond  that  required 
by  earlier  deficit  reduction  efforts.  A 
point  of  order  can  be  raised  against  any 
budget  proposed  that  is  not  in  full  com- 
pliance with  this  act.  against  any  legis- 
lation that  changes  this  act.  against 
any  legislation  that  requires  outlays 
that  exceed  the  statutory  debt  limit, 
and  against  increasing  the  statutory 
debt  limit  beyond  an  established 
amount. 

Thi;;  legislation  includes  provisions 
to  stop  the  increases  in  the  statutory 
debt  limit  once  interest  has  been 
brought  under  control. 

This  legislation  stops  the  deficit 
budget  at  its  source.  It  requires  the 
Congress  to  return  to  the  President 
any  budget  not  haianeed  in  accord  with 
this  legislation.  It  then  requires  the 
Congress  to  keep  it  balanced. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
and  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2838 

Be  It  enacted  bu  the  Senate  and  House  vj  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Cor.o^css  assembled 
SECTID.N  1,  SHORT  TITLE;  REPEALER 

lai  Short  TrrLE.— This  .\li  may  be  cited  as 
the  ■•Honest  Balanced  Budget  Act". 

(bi  Repe.i^ler.— Effective  beginning  fiscal 
year  1994.  parts  C,  D,  and  E  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  .■\ct 
of  1985  are  repealed. 

SEC.   2.   BAUV.NCINC   THE    OPERATING   SEGMENT 
OK  THE  BUDGET 

lai  I.\  GkNlK.-m..  ~  Efftvlive  fiscal  year  1994 
and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  outlays 
of  the  operating  segment  of  the  budget  of  the 
United  Stales  Government  shall  not  exceed 
receipts  for  any  fiscal  year.  Any  surplus  in 
the  operating  segment  of  the  budget  shall  be 
applied  to  deficit  reduction. 

(b)  Pay-As- Yof -Go. —If  in  any  fiscal  year 
the  outlays  of  the  operating  segment  of  the 
budget  exceed  receipts,  the  deficit  shall  be 
eliminated  through  revenue  increases  or 
spending  reductions. 

(c)  Waiver.— In  case  of  war.  recession,  or 
natural  disaster,  the  requirements  of  this 
section  may  be  waived  if  the  President  re- 
quests the  waiver  and  the  Congress  approves 
the  waiver  by  a  vote  of  three-fifths  of  the 
membership  in  both  Houses.  Any  operating 
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segrment  deficit  spending  in  a  fiscal  year  sub- 
ject to  a  waiver  under  this  section  shall  be 
paid  for  in  full  by  beInK  placed  as  an  item  in 
the  operating  segment  of  the  budget  in  the 
following  fiscal  year. 

(d)  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
Act— 

(1)  the  term  "operating  segment  of  the 
budget"'  means  all  receipt^s  and  expenditures 
of  all  Federal  entities,  other  than  those  in 
the  retirement  funds  budget  and  excluding 
Interest; 

(2)  the  term  "surplus  in  the  operating  seg- 
ment of  the  budget"'  means  the  surplus  of  re- 
ceipts over  outlays  (excluding  interest)  oc- 
curring without  any  change  in  the  law  or  re- 
quired by  a  change  in  the  law:  and 

(3)  the  term  "retirement  funds  budget"  In- 
cludes receipts  and  expenditures  for 

lAi  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance Trust  Fund: 

(B)  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust 
Fund; 

(C)  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability Fund: 

(D)  the  Military  Retirement  Fund; 

(E)  the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical  In- 
surance Trust  Fund; 

iF)  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust 
Fund: 
(G)  the  Railroad  Retirement  Fund;  and 
(Hi  such  other  funds  or  accounts  that  the 
Director  of  Management  and  Budget  (in  co- 
operation with  the  Comptroller  General,  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
and  the  Chairman  and  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member  of  the  Committees  on  the  Budget  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives) determines  should  be  classified  as  re- 
tirement trust  funds  in  order  r><  fntfiu  ih.. 
purpxjses  of  this  section. 

SEC.    3.    BAI ANCING    "TOK    BUIXJKT    11^     t  l.st  ,U 
YKAK  IWH. 

(a)  l.N  Gk.skk.m,  The  budget,  excluding  the 
trust  funds,  shall  be  balanced  not  later  than 
fiscal  year  1998  and  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after. 

lb)  Bai.anckd  Budget  Plan.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  shall  develop  and  im- 
plement a  plan  to- 

(1)  beginning  fiscal  year  1995.  balance  the 
budget,  excluding  the  trust  funds,  not  later 
than  fiscal  year  1998:  and 

(2)  after  balancing  the  budget  as  required 
by  paragraph  d).  pay  down  the  debt  to  a  rea- 
sonable level  over  a  set  period  of  time  in 
order  to  reduce  annual  Interest  costs. 

(c)  Waiver.-  In  case  of  war,  recession,  or 
natural  disaster,  the  requirements  of  this 
section  may  be  waived  if  the  President  re- 
quests the  waiver  and  the  Congress  approves 
the  waiver  by  a  vote  of  three-fifths  of  the 
membership  in  both  Houses.  Any  deficit 
spending  in  a  fiscal  year  subject  to  a  waiver 
under  this  section  shall  be  paid  for  in  full  by 
being  placed  as  an  Item  m  the  budget  In  the 
following  fiscal  year. 

Id)  Definition.- For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  budget,  excluding  the  trust 
funds,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  a  deficit  in  a 
fiscal  year  equal  to  the  lncrea.se  in  the  debt 
subject  to  the  limit  for  such  fiscal  year. 
SEC.  *.  ENFDHCKMENT  in<()\  Isions 

(a)  B.-M,.^NCh.ll  Bi  IxiK. 

(1)  In  c.ENKKAL— It  shall  not  l)e  in  order  In 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  consider  any  bill,  resolution,  amendment, 
or  conference  report  that  would  cause  out- 
lays to  exceed  receipts  in  violation  of  section 
2  or  3. 

(2)  Waiveh  ok  sisF'EN.sioN  -The  provisions 
of  the  subsection  may  be  waived  or  sus- 
pended In  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives only  by  an  affirmative  vote  of 


three-fifths  of  the  Members,  duly  chosen  and 
sworn . 
(b)  Chanof,s  in  This  Act.— 

(1)  In  general. -It  shall  not  be  In  order  In 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  consider  any  bill,  resolution,  amendment, 
or  conference  report  to  change  any  provision 
of  this  Act. 

(2)  Waiver  or  suspf-nsicn.— The  provisions 
of  the  subsection  may  be  waived  or  sus- 
pended in  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives only  by  an  affirmative  vote  of 
three-fifths  of  the  Members,  duly  chosen  and 
sworn. 

(ci  Cap  on  Increase  in  Statutory  Debt  — 

(1)  In  general— It  shall  not  be  In  order  In 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  consider  any  bill,  resolution,  amendment, 
or  conference  report  that— 

(A)  would  cause  an  Increase  in  the  statu- 
tory debt  after  December  31.  1998.  or 

(B)  increases  the  statutory  debt  limit  in 
excess  of  the  level  of  statutory  debt  on  De- 
cember 31.  1998. 

(2)  Waiver  or  .sfsPENSioN.— The  provisions 
of  the  subsection  may  be  waived  or  sus- 
pended in  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives only  by  an  affirmative  vote  of 
three-fifths  of  the  Members,  duly  chosen  and 
sworn. 

(3)  Restoring  debt  level.  -Not  later  than 
the  date  that  is  24  months  after  the  date  a 
waiver  or  suspension  Is  agreed  to  under  this 
subsection  that  causes  an  increase  in  the 
statutory  debt  In  excess  of  the  statutory 
debt  level  on  December  31.  1998.  the  statu- 
tory debt  level  shall  be  reduced  to  a  level  not 
in  exce.ss  of  the  statutory  debt  level  on  De- 
cember 31.  1998 

SEC.  5.  PRESIDENTS  Bt'OGET. 

lai  President"8  BfDGtrr  -  Effective  for  fis- 
cal year  1994.  the  budget  of  the  United  Slates 
Government  submitted  by  the  President 
shall  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 

Act. 

(b)  Congressional  Rk.iection  If  the  Con- 
gress agrees  to  a  concurrent  resolution  In 
which  it  Is  determined  that  the  President's 
budget  does  not  comply  with  subsection  (a). 
the  President's  budget  shall  be  returned  to 
the  President  with  a  letter  of  reprimand  and 
a  reque.^t  that  a  new  budg*-'  <■'■  ~iiii"iit  t.-,t  n 
compliance  with  this  .'\(  t 

SEC  6.  INTEREST  AND  PUBLU    lit.Hl  UEULl  lllJ.V 
PtMJCY. 

It  IS  the  policy  of  the  United  Stales  that— 
(1)  not  later  than  December  31.  1993.  the 
Congress  shall  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  establish  a  special  interest  and  debt 
retirement  account  dedicated  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  Interest  and  the  public  debt  to  be  ac- 
tivated by  the  President  if  he  concludes  that 
it  is  necessary: 

(21  any  revenues  collected  for  interest  and 
debt  retirement  shall  be  especially  tilled  so 
that  citizens  may  lie  aware  of  their  purpose: 

(3)  any  revenues  collected  for  Interest  and 
debt  retirement  shall  be  deposited  to  a  sepa- 
rate trust  fund  account: 

(4)  the  trust  fund  shall  be  used  only  for  the 
reduction  of  interest  and  the  retirement  of 
the  public  debt: 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  ad- 
minister the  account  with  the  advice  of  a  bi- 
partisan board  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  as  chairman,  the  Chairman 
and  Ranking  Minority  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  the  Committees  on  the  Budg- 
et of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board:  and 

(6)  any  special  dedicated  interest  and  debt 
retirement  tax  enacted  shall  expire  upon  the 
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elimination  of  public  debt  to  a  target  level  of 
not  more  than  20  percent  of  the  average 
Gross  Domestic  Product  over  the  previous  3 
years  or  to  a  level  set  by  the  Congress. 

The  Honest  Balanced  Bidget 

"The  Honest  Balanced  Budget  Act"  re- 
quires a  balanced  budget  no  later  than  fiscal 
year  1998  without  the  use  of  Social  Security 
and  all  other  trust  fund  reserves,  with  or 
without  a  Constitutional  Amendment  to  re- 
quire a  balanced  budget.  It  would  halt  the 
growth  of  the  Federal  Debt  and  stabilize  the 
annual  interest  obligation  on  the  debt. 

Section  1.  Short  Title:  Repealer. 

Repeals  parts  C,  D  and  E  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985  this  bill  replaces. 

Section  2  Balancing  the  Operating  Seg- 
ment of  the  Budget. 

Requires  a  balanced  operating  segment  of 
the  budget,  excluding  Interest,  effective  fis- 
cal year  1994  and  thereafter. 

It  also  requires  that  the  operating  segment 
of  the  budget  must  t>ecome  pay-as-you-go. 
Any  new  spending  must  be  paid  for.  Any  sur- 
plus In  the  operating  segment  from  current 
law  must  be  used  for  deficit  reduction. 

This  section  can  be  waived  by  a  vote  of 
three-flfihs  of  members  In  the  House  and 
Senate  In  case  of  war,  recession,  or  natural 
disaster. 

The  Operating  Segment  of  the  budget  In- 
cludes everything  except  Social  Security  and 
Federal  retirement  trust  funds.  Interest  is 
excluded  from  the  requirement  to  balance 
the  operating  budget,  but  Is  included  when 
the  full  budget  Is  in  balance. 

Section  3  Balancing  the  Budget  by  Fiscal 
Year  1998. 

The  budget  excluding  trust  funds  shall  be 
balanced  not  later  than  fiscal  year  1998  and 
every  year  thereafter  Beginning  In  fiscal 
year  1995  the  amount  of  annual  deficit  reduc- 
tion should  equal  one  percent  of  GNP.  Once 
a  balance  Is  achieved,  a  plan  for  paying  down 
debt  should  be  developed  and  Implemented. 

Also,  this  section  redefines  deficit  to  be 
the  annual  increase  in  the  statutory  debt 
subject  to  the  limit. 

This  section  may  be  waived  by  a  vote  of 
three-fifths  of  members  in  the  House  and 
Senate  in  case  of  war.  recession,  or  natural 
disaster. 

Section  4.  Enforcement  Provisions 

Includes  a  point  of  order  against  any  bill, 
resolution,  amendment,  or  conference  report 
that  would  cause  outlays  to  exceed  receipts 
in  violation  of  section  2  or  3,  requiring  a 
three-fifths  vote  of  the  Members  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  to  waive. 

Creates  a  point  of  order  against  any  bill, 
resolution,  amendment,  or  conference  report 
to  change  any  provision  of  this  Act,  requir- 
ing a  three-fifths  vote  of  the  Members  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
waive. 

Also  creates  a  new  jxjint  of  order  against 
any  bill,  resolution,  amendment,  or  con- 
ference report  increasing  the  statutory  debt 
limit  after  December  31.  1998.  requiring  a 
three-fifth  vote  of  Members  in  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  to  waive.  The 
same  point  of  order  would  apply  to  any 
measure  to  increase  the  statutory  debt  limit 
after  December  31.  1998 

It  also  requires  that  should  the  debt  limit 
be  increased,  it  must  be  restored  to  the  De- 
cember 31.  1998  level  in  no  more  than  two 
years. 

Section  5.  Pre-sldent's  Budget. 

Requires  that  the  President's  budget  pro- 
posals fully  comply  with  this  act  and  if  not 
Congress  must  consider  a  resolution  of  dis- 


,i;.;  !('.a;  whiTfby  Ihe  budpel  w;:i  be  re- 
■,  ..::.!•'!  to  the  F'resident  with  a  reprimand  re- 
qut'.-t  that  a  new  budget  be  submilted  in 
compliance  with  this  Act. 

Section  6.  Interest  and  Public  Debt  Reduc- 
tion. 

Requires  the  creation  of  a  special  trust  ac- 
count to  receive  revenues  dedicated  for  pay 
interest  and  reduce  debt. 


Rv    Mr,     n'.-\MAT()    (for    him.self 
.tmi  Ml'    MnVN!H.\.Ni: 

S.  2841.  A  b:l!  tn  provide  for  the  mint- 
ing of  coin^^  to  I  (iniirifiiK)rate  the  World 
University  Game.--,  to  the  Committee 
on  Bankir.u'.  Hoaxing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fair.s. 

WORLD  UNIVERSITY  GAMES  C0MMEM0R..\TIVE 
COIN  ACT 

•  Mr  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  author- 
izint?  the  n■llnlin^?  of  two  coins  com- 
memorating an  historic  event,  to  be 
held  in  Buffalo.  NY.  during  the  summer 
of  199S-the  World  University  Games. 

The  World  University  Games  began 
m  1923.  and  are  recognized  throughout 
the  world  as  an  outstanding  inter- 
national sporting  event.  In  fact.  Mr. 
President,  the  World  University  Games 
are  twice  as  lai-ge  as  the  winter  Olym- 
pics and  second  in  size  only  to  the  sum- 
mer Olympics. 

Mr.  President,  thus  is  truly  a  unique 
event  for  the  United  States.  In  the  70- 
vear  history  of  the  World  University 
(iames.  this  event  has  never  before 
been  hosted  by  the  United  States.  The 
World  University  Games  are  expected 
to  draw  over  7.000  athletes  and  officials 
from  more  than  120  countries.  Hosting 
the  World  University  Games  will  not 
only  give  America  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  a  commitment  to  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  amateur  sports,  but 
will  also  afford  the  United  States  the 
opportunity  to  promote  the  growing 
spirit  of  international  cooperation. 

.Mv  bill  provides  for  the  minting  of 
I  wo  Worl(i  University  Games  com- 
memorative coins,  a  $5  gold  coin  and  a 
SI  silver  coin.  The  revenues  generated 
by  the  sales  of  these  commemorative 
coins  will  be  used  to  defray  the  costs  of 
hosting  such  a  worthwhile  event,  at  no 
cost  to  the  United  States  Treasury.  It 
is  anticipated  that  sales  of  the  World 
University  Games  coins  will  generate 
S3  to  $5  million.  By  enacting  this  legis- 
;,ition.  Congress  can  help  offer  amateur 
athletes  the  opportunity  to  compete  on 
an  international  scale  among  the  best 
athletes  the  world  has  to  offer. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  display  the  com- 
mitment of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  seeing 
the  continued  success  of  our  young,  as- 
piring athletes  throughout  this  great 
country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S,  2841 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  I'nUed  States  of  America  m 
Cotigrcss  asscmt^Ied. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  '-World  Uni- 
versity Game?  Commemorative  Coin  Act  of 
1992' 
SEC.  2.  COI.N  SPECIFICATIONS. 

lai  FlvK-DoLL.>iK  Gold  Coins  - 

<li  Issv.\NCE.-  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary"  1  shall  issue  not  more  than 
200.000  five  lollar  coins  which  shall  weigh 
8  3,S9  «rams.  have  a  diameter  of  0.850  inches, 
and  shall  contain  90  percent  gold  and  10  per- 
cent alloy. 

(2)  Design.— The  design  of  such  five-dollar 
coins  shall  be  emblematic  of  the  participa- 
tion of  .American  athletos  in  the  World  Uni- 
versity Games.  On  each  such  coin  there  shall 
he  a  designation  of  the  value  of  the  coin,  an 
inscription  of  the  year  "1993".  and  inscrip- 
tions of  the  words  "Liberty"".  "In  God  We 
Trust".  "United  States  of  America",  and  "E 
Pluribus  Unum". 

ibi  One-Dollar  Silver  Coins.  - 

il)  Issuance.— The  Secretary  shall  issue 
not  more  than  2,000,000  one-dollar  coins 
which  shall  weigh  26.73  grams,  have  a  diame- 
ter of  1.500  inches,  and  shall  contain  90  per- 
cent silver  and  10  percent  copper. 

(2)  Design.— The  desii^n  of  such  dollar  coins 
shall  be  emblematic  of  the  participation  of 
American  athletes  in  the  World  University 
Games.  On  each  such  coin  there  shall  be  a 
designation  of  the  value  of  the  coin,  an  in- 
scription of  the  year  "1993".  and  inscriptions 
of  the  words  "Liberty".  "In  God  We  Trust". 
"United  States  of  America",  and  "E  Pluribus 
Unum". 

ici  Legal  Tender.— The  coins  issued  under 
this  .Act  shall  be  legal  tender  as  provided  in 
section  6103  of  title  31.  United  States  Code. 
SEC.  3.  SOURCES  OF  BULLION. 

lai  SILVER  BULLION.- The  Secretary  shall 
obtain  silver  for  the  coins  minted  under  this 
.Act  only  from  stockpiles  established  under 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (.50  U.S.C.  98  et  seq.t. 

(bi  Gold  Bullion.— The  Secretary  shall  ob- 
tain gold  for  the  coins  minted  under  this  Act 
pursuant  to  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
under  e.xistint;  law 
SEC.  4.  SELECTION  OF  DESIGN 

The  design  for  each  com  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  after 
consultation  with  the  Greater  Buffalo  Ath- 
letic Corporation  and  the  Commission  of 
Fine  .Arts 
SEC.  5.  SALE  OF  THE  (OINS. 

(a)  Sale  Price.  — Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  coins  issued  under 
this  Act  shall  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  at  a 
price  equal  to  the  face  value,  plus  the  cost  of 
designing  and  issuing  such  coins  (including 
labor,  materials,  dies,  use  of  machinery,  and 
overhead  expenses). 

(1)1  Bulk  Sales.— The  Secretary  shall 
make  bulk  sales  at  a  reasonable  discount  to 
reflect  the  lower  costs  of  such  sales. 

(c)  Prepaid  Orders  at  a  Discount— The 
Secretary  shall  accept  prepaid  orders  for  the 
coins  prior  to  the  issuance  of  such  coins. 
Sales  under  this  subsection  shall  be  at  a  rea- 
sonable discount  to  reflect  the  benefit  of  pre- 
pavment. 

(d)  Surcharge  Required.— All  sales  shall 
include  a  surcharge  of  $35  per  coin  for  the 
five-dollar  coins  and  $7  per  coin  for  the  one- 
dollar  coins. 

SEC.  6.  ISSUANCE  OF  THE  COINS. 

(a I  Gold  Coins.— The  five-dollar  coins  au- 
thorized under  this  Act  shall  be  issued  in  un- 


iirculated  and  proof  qualities  ar.d  shaw  be 
struck  at  the  United  States  Bu'.'.ior.  Deposi- 
tory at  West  Point 

(b)  Silver  Coins  —The  one-dollar  coins  au- 
thorized under  this  .Act  may  be  issued  m  un- 
circulated and  proof  qualities,  except  that 
not  more  than  1  facility  of  the  United  States 
Mint  m.ay  he  used  to  strike  each  such  qual- 
ity. 

(CI  Sunset  Provision— No  coins  shai;  be 
minted  under  this  .Act  after  June  30.  1997. 
SEC.    7.    GENT:RAL    WAI\'EK    of    PROCUREMENT 
REGUI-ATIONS 

No  p:<'V..-i(in  of  iaw  governing  procurement 
or  putiin:  contracts  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
procurement  of  goods  or  services  necessary 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  relieve  any  per- 
son entering  into  a  contract  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act  from  complying  with  any 
law  relating  to  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity 
SEC.  8.  DISTRIBLTION  OF  SURCHARGES. 

.All  surcharges  which  are  received  by  the 
Secretary  from  the  sale  of  coins  issued  under 
this  Act  shall  be  promptly  paid  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  Greater  Buffalo  Athletic  Cor- 
poration. Such  amounts  shall  be  used  by  the 
Greater  Buffalo  .Athletic  Corporation  to  sup- 
port local  or  community  amateur  athletic 
programs,  to  erect  facilities  for  the  use  of 
such  athletes,  and  to  underwrite  the  cost  of 
sponsoring  the  World  University  Games. 

SEC.  ».  AUDITS. 

The  Comptroller  General  shall  have  the 
right  to  examine  such  books,  records,  docu- 
ments, and  other  data  of  the  Greater  Buffalo 
Athletic  Corporation  as  may  be  related  to 
the  expenditures  of  amounts  paid  under  sec- 
tion B. 
SEC.  10.  COINAGE  PROFIT  Ft  ND. 

Noiwithsiandir.K'  ar.y  other  provisions  of 
law— 

(1)  all  amounts  received  from  the  sale  of 
coins  issued  under  this  Act  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  coinage  profit  fund: 

(2)  the  Secretary  shall  pay  the  amounts  au- 
thorized under  this  Act  from  the  coinage 
profit  fund:  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  shall  charge  the  coinage 
profit  fund  with  all  expenditures  under  this 
Act. 

SEC.  11    FINA.NCL\L  ASSURA.NCES. 

(a ;  N"  Nkt  Cost  to  the  Government.— The 
Secretary  shall  take  all  actions  necessary  to 
ensure  that  the  issuance  of  the  coins  author- 
ized by  this  Act  shall  result  in  no  net  cost  to 
the  United  States  Government. 

(b)  adecjuate  Security  for  Payment  Re- 
quired—No  coins  shall  be  issued  under  this 
Act  unless  the  Secretary  has  received— 

(1)  full  paym.ent  therefor: 

(2)  security  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
to  indemnify  the  United  States  for  full  pay- 
ment; or 

(3)  a  guarantee  for  full  payment  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  from  a  depository  in- 
stitution whose  deposits  are  insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  or 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administration 
Board  • 


By  Mr.  NUNN: 
S.  2843.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee 
Retirement    Income    Security    Act    of 
1974  to  protect  employees  whose  health 

benefits  are  provided  through  multiple 
employer  welfare  arrangements,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Reso-jrces. 

MULTIPLE  employer  WELFARE  ARR.\NGEMENT 
REFORM  ACT  OF  19W 

•  Mr  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  designed 
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June  11.  1992 


June  11  1992 


tu  1  Hit'  ttu'  abusive  practices  of  certain 
un.si  I  upiiinus  promoters  of  employee 
health  insurance  plans  known  as  mul- 
tiple employ*"''  welfare  arrangements, 
or  MFAVAs  My  bill,  the  Multiple  Em- 
ployer Welfare  Arrangement  Reform 
Act  of  1992.  is  the  direct  result  of  hear- 
in^fs  held  by  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  which 
revealed  how.  despite  the  best  efforts  of 
Congress  over  the  years,  these  promot- 
ers have  continued  to  use  the  Federal 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  [P:RISA)  as  a  shield  with  which  to 
repel  the  legitimate  efforts  of  State  in- 
surance regulators  to  protect  consum- 
ers. 

In  a  report  on  this  issue  released  in 
Marth  of  this  year,  the  subcommittee 
found  that  ambiguities  caused  by  the 
overlap  of  federal  regulation  of  em- 
ployee benefit  plans  under  ERISA  and 
State  regulation  of  insurance  under  the 
McCarran-Ferguson  Act  have  hindered 
the  effective  ovei-sight  of  MEWAs 
These  ambiguities  have  created  a  regu- 
latory vaiuutn  with  respect  to  MEWAs 
which  has  allowed  a  class  of  insurance 
conmen  to  bilk  unsuspecting  employ- 
ers and  employees  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, leaving  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
working  p)eople  with  worthless  insur- 
ance, unpaid  medical  bills,  and.  in 
many  instances,  an  inability  to  obtain 
future  health  care  coverage. 

In  order  to  appreciate  how  we  have 
reached  this  state  of  affairs,  one  must 
understand  the  salient  feature  of 
MEWA's  which  differentiates  them 
from  other  insurance  plans.  MEWA's, 
by  definition,  are  arrangements  which 
are  formed  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
employers  to  provide  welfare  benefits— 
typically  health  benefits— to  their  em- 
plo.yees. 

Although  health  insurance  would 
usually  fall  within  the  traditional  pur- 
view of  state  insurance  laws,  health 
benefit  plans  offered  to  employees  as  a 
consequence  of  their  employment  were 
subjected  to  Federal  regulation  in  1974. 
In  that  year  Congress  passed  ERISA  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  uniform  Fed- 
eral regulation  to  employee  pension 
and  welfare  benefit  plans.  Although 
State  insurance  laws  technically  are 
not  preempted  by  ERISA.  States  are  ef- 
fectively prohibited  by  ERISA  from  ap- 
plying such  laws  to  employee  welfare 
benefit  plans  which  offer  insurance. 

At  the  same  time  that  it  prohibited 
the  imposition  of  State  regulation  on 
employee  welfare  benefit  plans.  ERISA 
provided  for  little,  if  any.  substantive 
Fedei'al  regulation  of  these  plans. 
ERISA  was  enacted  primarily  to  pro- 
tect employee  pension  plans:  as  such, 
the  vast  majority  of  its  provisons — 
which  are  overseen  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor —are  specific  to  the  reg- 
ulation of  pension  plans,  including  pro- 
visions as  to  minimum  funding  stand- 
ards, benefit  accrual,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  P>deral  guaranty  fund.  With 
respect    to    employee    welfare    benefit 


plans,  however,  there  are  no  such  re- 
quirements. ERISA  contains  no  stand- 
ards as  to  minimum  reserve  levels, 
contribution  levels,  mandated  benefits, 
or  the  establishment  of  a  guaranty 
fund  for  employee  welfare  benefit 
plans,  all  of  which  are  standard  fea- 
tures of  State  insurance  regulations. 

Unfortunately  the  operators  of  fraud- 
ulent MPAVA  s  know  this  only  too  well. 
They  know  that  by  claiming  status  as 
an  employee  welfare  benefit  plan  they 
may  be  able  to  evade  the  requirements 
of  State  law  without  having  imposed 
upon  them  any  comparable  require- 
ments under  Federal  law.  Thus,  what 
had  been  intended  as  a  system  of  dual 
regulation  has.  in  effect,  turned  into  a 
system  of  no  regulation. 

The  typical  MEWA  fraud  is,  at  its 
core,  nothing  more  than  a  classic  Ponzi 
scheme  in  which  today's  benefit  claims 
are  paid  out  of  tomorrow's  premium 
moneys.  Cloaking  themselves  in  the 
mantle  of  an  ERIS.^  plan,  the  promot- 
ers of  fraudulent  MEWA  schemes  lure 
employers  into  enrolling  their  employ- 
ees in  what  appears  to  be  an  attractive 
health  benefits  package  at  low  pre- 
mium rates.  In  reality,  however,  most 
of  these  plans  are  actuarially  unsound, 
maintain  little  or  no  reserves,  and  are 
constantly  subjected  to  exorbitant 
fees,  commissions,  administrative  ex- 
penses, executive  salaries,  and  in  many 
cases,  outright  looting. 

Efforts  by  insurance  regulators  to 
bring  these  plans  in  line  with  State  in- 
surance laws  have  often  resulted  in 
frustration.  Confident  of  their  ability 
to  use  the  preemption  provisions  of 
ERISA  to  their  advantage,  many  oper- 
ators of  fraudulent  MEWA's  have  con- 
sciously ignored  State  regulatory  re- 
quirements and  have  challenged  State 
efforts  to  investigate  and  assert  juris- 
diction over  their  activities.  One  Texas 
MEWA  filed  a  P^ederal  district  court 
suit  against  the  State  board  of  insur- 
ance to  enjoin  it  from  attempting  to 
assert  jurisdiction  over  the  MEWA. 
claiming  that  the  board's  actions  were 
inconsistent  with  title  I  of  ERISA.  A 
similar  suit  filed  b.y  a  MEWA  operator 
against  Connecticut's  Commissioner  of 
Insurance  is  still  pending  in  Federal 
district  court  in  that  State. 

Even  if  the  States  ultimately  prevail 
over  a  MEWA  in  court,  it  is  often  the 
unscrupulous  MEWA  promoters  who 
nevertheless  come  out  the  true  win- 
ners. By  forcing  the  State  to  undertake 
the  expensive  and  time-consuming 
process  of  civil  litigation,  the  promot- 
ers have  not  only  made  the  State  think 
twice  about  challenging  MEWAs  in  the 
future,  but  they  have  more  than  likely 
bought  themselves  enough  time  to  reap 
an  enormous  amount  in  premiums.  As 
one  State  regulator  testifying  before 
the  subcommittee  pointed  out.  when  it 
comes  to  fraudulent  MEWA  schemes, 
"time  is  money." 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  the 
victims  of  this  abuse  have  been,  almost 


by  definition,  those  who  can  least  af- 
ford it— individuals  of  modest  salaries 
who  have  found  them.selves  with  enor- 
mous unpaid  medical  bills  for  claims 
they  had  assumed  would  be  covered  by 
their  insurance  plan.  They  are  people 
like  Robert  Wagner,  a  North  Carolina 
truck  driver  and  single  father  of  two 
who  incurred  $12,000  in  medical  bills  as 
a  result  of  suffering  a  heart  attack  at 
the  age  of  35.  In  emotional  testimony. 
Mr.  Wagner  told  the  subcommittee  how 
he  came  to  realize  that  the  insurance 
for  which  he  had  faithfully  paid  month- 
ly premiums  was  a  worthless  sham- 
the  product  of  a  fraudulent  MEWA 
scheme  which  had  deceived  not  only 
Mr.  Wagner's  employer,  but  over  100 
other  employee  in  some  eight  dif- 
ferent States.  Mr.  Wagner  also  told  the 
subcommittee  how  he  had  been  left 
with  the  burden  of  paying  off  that 
S12.000  on  an  annual  salary  of  only 
$10,000  a  year,  something  which  he  lik- 
ened to  having  $12,000  stolen  from  him. 
Perhaps  even  more  distressing  was  Mr. 
Wagner's  testimony  as  to  his  inability 
to  secure  new  health  insurance  because 
his  heart  condition  is  considered  a  pre- 
existing condition  for  which  most  in- 
surers will  not  provide  coverage. 

There  are  also  victims  like  Mark 
Frank,  a  salesman  from  Alabama  who 
almost  lost  his  2-year  old  daughter  to 
leukemia  when  the  hospital  that  was 
to  perform  a  bone  marrow  transplant 
for  her  stopped  testing  donors  after 
finding  out  that  Mr.  Frank's  insurance 
was.  in  essence,  nonexistent— again, 
the  product  of  a  fraudulent  MEWA.  Mr. 
Frank  thought  that  his  prayers  had 
been  answered  when  a  new  company 
took  over  the  coverage  from  the  MEWA 
and  agreed  to  accept  his  daughter  with 
her  existing  condition,  thus  allowing 
her  transplant  operation  to  go  forward. 
However,  the  company  that  took  over 
Mr.  Frank's  coverage  turned  out  itself 
to  be  a  fraudulent  MEWA.  The  medical 
bills  for  his  daughter's  treatment  to- 
taled over  $250,000-  none  of  which  was 
paid  by  either  MEW.A.  Mr.  Frank,  who 
makes  $25,000  to  $30,000  a  year,  told  the 
subcommittee  he  had  no  idea  how  he 
would  be  able  to  pay  these  bills. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  allow  these 
types  of  tragedies  to  continue.  A  recent 
report  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice found  that  between  1988  and  1991 
alone,  fraudulent  MEWA's  left  more 
than  398,000  participants  with  over  $123 
million  in  unpaid  claims.  The  perpetra- 
tors of  these  schemes  are  engaging  in 
the  cruelest  of  hoaxes,  building  their 
lavish  lifestyles  on  the  shattered  lives 
of  innocent  men.  women,  and  children, 
while  using  a  Federal  statute  to  coat 
their  activities  with  a  veneer  of  legit- 
imacy. 

What  is  perhaps  most  distrubing 
about  the  current  MEWA  problem, 
though,  is  that  this  type  of  fraud  is 
nothing  new.  Indeed,  it  has  been  going 
on  almost  since  the  original  passage  of 
ERI.SA  in  1971.  .ind  Congress  has  in  fact 
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.ilready  attempted  to  adcire.ss  these 
pintilems  once  before.  Almost  10  years 
.tt'o  to  the  day.  Illinois  Congressman 
•  luhn  Eilenhorn  stood  in  the  House  of 
Hrfjicscntatives  to  introduce  the  Mul- 
tiplf  Kniployer  Welfare  Arrangement 
Ai  t  of  1^82  as  an  amendment  to  ERISA. 
That  bill,  which  was  pa.ssed  by  Con- 
gress and  became  law  in  early  1983,  was 
an  attempt  to  clarify  the  extent  to 
whirh  the  States  could  regulate 
MEWA's. 

Whether  the  P^iienhoin  amendment 
.settled  the  issue  of  State  authority 
over  MEWA's  has  been  a  subject  of  de- 
hate  ever  since.  Despite  the  Congress- 
man's own  insistence  that  the  author- 
ity of  States  is  now  settled,  and  pro- 
nouncements by  the  Department  of 
Labor  that  States  may  exercise  authoi'- 
ity  over  .MEWA'.s  in  most  instances. 
one  thing  is  clear— State  insurance  reg- 
ulators continue  to  face  battles  over 
KRI.SA  preemption  issues  as  MEWA 
promoters  have  turned  ERISA  into  a 
tactical  legal  weapon  to  circumvent  le- 
gitimate State  supervision. 

My  bill  therefore  attempts  once  and 
for  all  to  resolve  whatever  ambiguities 
may  remain  over  the  ability  of  States 
to  regulate  MEWA's.  In  addition.  I 
have  attempted  to  address  some  new 
twists  on  the  MEWA  problem  which 
have  arisen  in  recent  years.  My  bill  is 
a  simple  bill.  Its  intent  is  to  make 
clear  that  a  MEWA  may  be  subjected 
to  State  insurance  regulation,  regard- 
less of  whethfr  it  is  an  employee  wel- 
fare benefit  plan  under  ERISA.  Quite 
frankly,  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that 
Congre.ss  could  ever  have  intended  that 
a  product  that  walks  like  insurance. 
talks  like  insurance,  and  acts  like  in- 
surance could  somehow,  by  invoking 
the  name  of  ERISA,  avoid  the  safety 
and  soundness  protections  of  State  in- 
surance law.  Yet.  if  it  takes  one  more 
reiteration  of  this  basic  premise  to 
help  stop  these  abuses,  then  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  do  so. 

We  owe  at  least  that  much  to  the 
hard-working  men  and  women  of  this 
country  who  participate  in  these  plans 
and  who  pay  their  premiums  with 
every  paycheck.  We  owe  them  the 
peace  of  mind  that  when  a  medical 
emergency  arises,  they  will  indeed  re- 
ceive the  medical  care  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  which  they  are  entitled. 

What  follows  is  a  section-by-section 
<le>c!iption  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Multiple  Welfare  Arrangement  Reform 
Act  of  1992: 

SF.cTioN-BY-SEcrros  Description 

SECTION  1 

Section  1  sets  forth  the  short  title  for  the 
Act  and  provides  that,  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided, all  amendments  in  the  Act  shall  be 
treated  as  amendments  to  the  Employee  Re- 
tirpment     Income     Security     Act     of     1974 

KF.l.SA";. 

SECTION  2 

Section  2  modifies  ERISA's  current  pre- 
emption rules  with  respect  to  multiple  em- 
ployer welfare  arrangements  ("MEWA's")  to 


provide  that  in  the  ca-^^e  of  a  MEWA  which  is 
not  fully  insured.  State  licensure  require- 
ments, and  other  State  laws  and  repulations 
as  are  necessary  to  monitor  and  enforce  com- 
pliance with  such  requirements,  shall  not  be 
treated  as  inconsistent  with  ERISA.  This 
provision  is  designed  to  clarify  the  ability  of 
the  States  to  require  self-insured  MEWAs 
(including  those  which  may  qualify  as  em- 
ployee welfare  benefit  plans)  to  comply  with 
state  licensing  laws,  and  is  a  codification  of 
an  existing  advisory  opinion  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  on  this  topic  (See  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  Pension  and  Welfare 
Benefits  Administration  Opinion  Letter  90- 
:8A.  .July  2.  19901. 

This  section  also  provides  that  nothing  in 
ERISA  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  a  State 
from  requiring  a  person  to  provide  informa- 
tion or  documentation  to  the  State  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  an  entity  is 
a  MEWA  and.  if  the  entity  is  a  MEWA. 
whether  any  State  law  is  applicable  to  such 
MF^W.A.  This  provision  addresses  past  abuses 
in  which  some  MEVV.'\  promoters  have  at- 
tempted to  use  ERISA's  preemption  provi- 
sions as  ffrounds  for  refusing  to  provide  ap- 
propriate state  regulatory  authorities  with 
the  information  necessary  to  determine 
whether  in  fact  their  entity  is  a  Mf:WA  sub- 
ject to  State  regulation. 

This  section  further  provides  that  nothing 
in  ERIS.^  shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  a 
Stale  from  applying  generally  applicable 
State  licensure  requirements  to  the  services 
of  contract  administrators  or  other  profes- 
sionals, even  if  the  services  of  such  profes- 
sionals are  provided  to  an  employee  welfare 
benefit  plan  or  other  arrangement.  In  the 
past,  some  third  party  administrators  work- 
intr  with  MEWAs  have  attempted  to  use 
ERIS.^s  preemption  provisions  as  a  means  of 
evadiHK  state  professional  licensing  statutes. 
This  provision  would  clarify  that  States 
maintain  a  legitimate  interest  in  licensing 
certain  professionals,  even  if  the  services  of 
such  professionals  are  provided  to  ERIS.^- 
covered  entities. 

Section  2  also  amends  the  current  ERIS.A 
provision  for  determining  whether  a  MEWA 
IS  fully  insured  to  provide  that  such  deter- 
mination shall  depend  on  whether  the  in- 
surer is  licensed  to  engage  in  the  business  of 
insurance  in  the  state  in  which  the  benefits 
it  guarantees  are  being  provided.  The  cur- 
rent ERISA  provision  only  looks  to  whether 
the  insurer  is  licensed  in  a  state. 

SECTION  3 

Section  3  establishes  a  test  by  which  to  de- 
termine whether  the  provision  of  benefits  by 
an  employee  leasing  arrangement  con- 
.stituies  a  MEWA.  In  the  past,  a  number  of 
MEWA  promoters  have  attempted  to  orga- 
nize themselves  as  employee  leasing  compa- 
nies in  order  to  claim  that  they  were  single 
employers  exempt  from  state  regulation  by 
ERISA's  preemption  provisions.  In  order  to 
prevent  such  abuses,  this  section  provides 
that  an  employee  leasing  arrangement  that 
provides  benefits  to  leased  employees  shall 
be  considered  to  be  operating  a  MEWA  if; 

(1)  the  leasing  company  does  not  retain, 
both  legally  and  in  fact,  the  right  of  direc- 
tion and  control  within  the  scope  of  employ- 
ment over  the  individuals  whose  services  are 
supplied; 

(2)  the  leasing  company's  responsibility  for 
payment  of  wages,  payroll-related  taxes,  and 
employee  benefits  is.  either  legally  or  in 
fact,  dependent  upon  payment  by  the  client 
company  to  the  leasing  company  for  its  serv- 
ices: 

<3)  the  leasing  company  uses  the  services  of 
licensed  insurance  agents  or  brokers  to  so- 
licit, advertise,  or  market  its  services;  or 


i4i  the  leasing  company  employs  or  pro- 
vides benefits  to  any  owner  or  director  of.  or 
any  partner  in.  the  client  company 

Section  3  also  establishes  a  test  for  deter- 
mining whether  an  employee  welfare  benefit 
plan  or  other  arrangement  established  pursu- 
ant to  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
constitutes  a  MEW,^.  Under  current  ERISA 
provisions,  a  plan  or  other  arrangement  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  is  excluded  from  the  definition  of 
a  MEWA.  Some  MEW.^  promoters,  however, 
have  used  this  exclusion  in  order  to  market 
participation  in  collectively  bargained  plans 
by  offering  individuals  "associate  member- 
ship" in  a  union.  Although  the  union  spon- 
soring the  plan  does  not  enter  into  a  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  with  the  employ- 
ers of  these  associate  members,  and  in  many 
cases  apparently  does  not  represent  the  asso- 
ciate members  for  any  other  purpose,  the 
promoters  of  these  plans  have  claimed  that 
they  nevertheless  fall  under  the  collective 
bargaining  exclusion  because  the  benefit 
plan  being  marketed  was  originally  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement.  TTiis  section  therefore  attempts 
to  separate  these  activities  from  those  of 
unions  whose  plans  are  expanded  as  the  re- 
sult of  true  collective  bargaining  on  behalf 
of  represented  employees  by  setting  limits 
on  those  participants  which  legitimately  can 
be  covered  by  a  collectively  bargained  plan 
or  arrangement. 

SECTION  4 

Section  4  establishes  a  new  criminal  pen- 
alty of  $5000  in  fines  or  1  year  imprisonment 
for  anyone  who  willfully  makes  a  false  rep- 
resentation to  any  employer,  any  employee, 
any  employee's  beneficiary,  any  State,  or 
the  Secretary  as  to  an  entity's  status  under 
ERISA.  In  the  past  som.e  MEWA  promoters 
have  used  false  claims  that  their  health 
plans  was  "ERISA-covered  "  as  a  means  of 
luring  unwitting  employers  and  employees 
into  enrolling.  Claims  of  ERISA  qualifica- 
tion have  also  been  used  by  some  promoters 
in  order  to  frustrate  legitimate  investigation 
and  regulation  of  their  plans.  This  section 
would  subject  such  activities  to  criminal 
prosecution. 

SECTION  5 

Section  5  provides  that  a  State  may  apply 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  delegation  of 
the  Secretary's  investigative  and  civil  en- 
forcement authorities  with  respect  to  those 
provisions  of  ERISA  applicable  to  MEWAs, 
and  that  the  Secretary  shall  approve  such 
delegation  unless  he  determines  that  it 
would  result  in  a  lack  of  enforcement.  This 
provision  not  only  would  greatly  expand 
civil  enforcement  efforts,  but  would  thereby 
allow  the  Secretary  to  devote  greater  atten- 
tion to  criminal  and  multi-state  enforce- 
ment efforts. 

This  section  also  requires  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  designate  a  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  within  the  Pension  and  Welfare 
Benefits  .Administration  who  shall  act  as  a 
liaison  with  the  States  on  matters  relating 
to  MEWAs.  This  individual  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  providing  enforcement  assistance 
and  continuing  technical  assistance  to  the 
states,  as  well  as  for  assisting  the  States  in 
obtaining  timely  and  complete  responses 
from  the  Department  in  response  to  requests 
for  advisory  opinions  on  issues  involving 
MEWAs  These  functions  were  all  included  in 
a  letter  prom.ising  increased  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Department  and  the  States  issued 
by  then-Secretary  of  Labor  Dole  to  the  In- 
surance Commissioners  of  the  fifty  states  on 
the  eve  of  the  Subcommittee's  hearing  on 
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the  MEWA  issue.  The  desiKnation  of  a  spe- 
cific individual  within  the  Department  re- 
sponsible for  fulfilling  these  functions  would 
greatly  assist  the  Sutes  in  ukins  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  for  further  cooperation* 

By  Mr  GORTON  (for  himself.  Mr 
Bond.     Mr.      McConnell,     Mr. 
VVaknkr,  ami  Mr.  Stevens): 
S.J.  Res.  312.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
to  provide  for  a  runoff  election  for  the 
offices  of  the  Piesident  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent  of  the   United  States   if  no  can- 
didate receives  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral college;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PHOPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  PRO- 
VIDING EOR  A  RUNOFF  ELECTION  FOR  PRESI- 
DENT AND  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ISrTED 
STATES 

Mr.  GORTON  Mr  President,  it  is  a 
basic  tenet  of  the  American  system  of 
elections-  as  understood  by  American 
citizens— that  the  person  who  wins  the 
most  votes  should  win  the  election.  In 
the  election  for  President  of  the  United 
States— the  person  who  wins  the  most 
electoral  votes  should  win.  However,  an 
antiquated  provision  in  our  Constitu- 
tion- the  12th  amendment— settles 
deadlocks  in  a  way  that  allows  Con- 
gress to  Ignore  the  will  of  the  people. 
Specifically,  if  no  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent receives  a  majority.  270,  of  elec- 
toral votes,  then  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, picks  the  next  President, 
and  can  pick  the  candidate  who  fin- 
ishes as  low  as  third  in  the  electoral 
vote.  The  12th  amendment  needs  to  be 
changed— now. 

Although  it  is  desirable  and  nec- 
essary to  amend  the  Constitution  be- 
fore the  1992  Presidential  election, 
there  may  not  be  enough  time  due  to 
the  lengthy  ratification  process.  How- 
ever, now  IS  the  time  to  begin  discus- 
sion of  methods  to  improve  the  elec- 
toral system  while  the  matter  receives 
national  attention. 

I  am  Introducing  today  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  that  Congress  could  .select 
the  President  and  Vice  President  and 
to  assure  that,  in  a  situation  in  which 
no  Presidential  candidate  receives  a 
majority  of  electoral  votes,  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  determine  the  winner, 
by  means  of  a  simple  national  run-off 
election.  The  run-off  will  be  a  contest 
between  the  two  candidates  receiving 
the  largest  number  of  electoral  votes  in 
the  general  election. 

The  Framers  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  designed  the  Electoral 
College  method  of  selecting  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  because  they 
thought  it.  as  Hamilton  stated  in  No. 
68  of  the  Federalist  Papers,  "desirable 
to  afford  as  little  opportunity  as  pos- 
sible to  tumult  and  disorder."  In  the 
last  decade  of  the  20th  century  nothing 
could  be  more  tumultuous  and  dis- 
orderly than  to  permit  the  Congress, 
rather  than  the  American  people,  to 
decide    who    should    be    President   and 


Vice  President,  especially  if  that  per- 
son chosen  was  not  the  candidate  re- 
ceiving the  most  votes.  Yet.  again, 
that  is  precisely  what  can  happen 
under  the  12th  amendment. 

Let  us  consider  the  12th  amendment. 
That  amendment  provides  that  if  no 
Presidential  candidate  receives  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electoral  college  votes, 
today  270.  then  the  election  of  the 
President  goes  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  election  of  the 
Vice  President  goes  to  the  Senate 
Members  of  the  House  choose  among 
the  three  candidates  who  received  the 
most  electoral  votes.  Each  State  has 
only  one  vote  and  a  simple  majority  of 
its  representatives  is  required  to  cast 
its  vote.  In  effect,  the  House  may 
choose  as  President  a  candidate  who 
received  the  least  popular— or  elec- 
toral—votes of  all  three  top  finishers 
The  Senate,  pursuant  to  the  12th 
amendment,  chooses  between  the  top 
two  Vice  Presidential  candidates. 

An  election  of  the  President  by  the 
House  has  occurred  only  twice;  In  1801, 
before  ratification  of  the  12th  amend- 
ment, when  Thomas  Jefferson  beat 
Aaron  Burr,  and  in  1825  when  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  selected  over  An- 
drew Jackson  and  William  Crawford. 

The  1824  25  election  warns  us  of  the 
inadequacies  of  the  12th  amendment.  In 
that  election  John  Quincy  Adams  le- 
celved  108.740  popular  votes  compared 
to  153.544  for  Jackson.  84  electoral 
votes  to  Jackson's  99  and  Crawford's  41 
The  electoral  deadlock  was  broken  by 
the  House  which  gave  13  SUtes  to 
Adams.  7  to  Jackson,  and  4  to 
Crawford.  That  1825  election  was  con- 
sidered at  the  time  to  have  been  a  rob- 
bery, staged  by  dirty  politicians  in 
Congress,  by  which  the  people's  will  — 
at  least  the  will  of  the  greatest  number 
of  people— that  Andrew  Jackson  be 
President,  was  flouted. 

That  was  1825  Can  you  imagine  the 
consequences  of  such  an  outcome 
today"  Mr  President.  I  do  not  exagger- 
ate when  I  say  that  I  tremble  for  the 
future  of  our  country  and  its  system  of 
government  when  I  imagine  the  reac- 
tion of  the  American  people  if  Con- 
gress, undei-  the  current  12th  amend- 
ment, chose  someone  for  President  who 
had  not  received  the  most  votes.  My 
concern  was  eloquently  expressed  by 
columnist  Charles  Krauthammer  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  May  29.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Krauthammer's  article  be  entered  into 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  this  essay  describes 
my  plan,  the  Gorton  pledge,  to  vote  for 
the  popular  vote  winner,  regardless  of 
party,  and  to  ask  other  Members  of 
Congress  to  do  the  same,  as  a  way  of 
dealing  with  the  case  of  an  electoral 
deadlock  this  fall.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  this  plan  serious  consideration 
if  we  are  to  avoid  a  repeat  of  1825.  Ig- 
noring the  will   of  the  people  simply 


would  not  be  accepted  by  Americans 
today,  but  that  kind  of  result  is  pre- 
cisely the  threat  we  face. 

In  addition  to  encouraging  can- 
didates and  incumbents  to  adopt  the 
Gorton  pledge.  I  am  introducing  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  change  our 
electoral  system  to  avoid  a  scenario 
which  was  dubious  in  1824.  but  is  dan- 
gerous and  threatening  in  1992.  Wheth- 
er there  is  enough  time  to  amend  the 
Constitution  before  this  fall's  elections 
is  questionable:  questionable  though 
clearly  desirable.  Still,  regardless  of 
whether  it  can  be  done  now.  the 
amendment  is  important  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

.Mr  President,  the  12th  amendment  is 
a  dangerous  antique.  It  is  dangerous 
for  the  reasons  I  have  already  ex- 
plained. It  is  an  antique  because  it  is 
leftover  from  an  era  when  our  leaders 
had  a  different  conception  of  the  role  of 
citizens  in  the  election  of  our  Presi- 
dent. 

If  there  is  one  star  which  has  illumi- 
nated and  guided  the  march  through 
history  of  the  .American  system,  that 
star  has  been  democratic  participation 
in  our  electoral  process— a  star  that 
has  guided  us  toward  wider  participa- 
tion and  more  direct  election  of  our 
leaders. 

Consider  the  past.  In  1800  the  only 
citizens  allowed  to  vote  in  the  Presi- 
dential election  were  landowning  white 
males.  And  even  that  limited  group 
could  not  vote  for  the  candidate  of 
their  choice.  Instead,  they  voted  for 
electors.  Those  electors  were  allowed 
by  law  and  expected  by  custom  to  vote 
for  whichever  candidate  they  thought 
best-  The  very  purpose  of  having  elec- 
tors was  to  Uxke  the  election  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  unwashed  mas.ses  and  put 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  enlightened  few. 
under  the  theory  that  the  people  could 
not  be  trusted  to  make  the  best  choice. 
Then,  if  these  few.  enlightened  electors 
could  not  decide,  another  limited 
groui>— Members  of  Congress— were  to 
choose  the  President  and  vice  presi- 
dent. 

In  1800.  that  limited  pool  of  white 
male  landowners  was  not  even  en- 
trusted With  the  right  to  elect  U.S. 
Senators.  State  legislators  from  each 
State  were  the  only  people  permitted 
to  choose  the  U.S.  Senators  from  their 
State. 

Now  consider  the  march  toward 
wider  participation  and  more  direct 
election  of  our  leaders.  Step  by  step  we 
have  widened  participation  in  our  elec- 
tions so  that  today  virtually  every  citi- 
zen 18  years  and  older  regardless  of 
race.  sex.  wealth,  or  social  station  is 
entitled  to  vote  in  every  election  for 
every  public  office  in  America, 

At  the  same  time  we  have  moved  to- 
ward more  direct  election  by  the  public 
of  our  national  leaders.  I  mentioned 
that  the  original  Constitution  did  not 
allow  the  people  to  vote  to  select  their 
US,  Senator.  This  system  was  changed 
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ni  1913  when  Ihf  17th  amendment  wa.s 
ratified,  allowing  the  people  <iirpctly  to 
flcrt  their  .Senators. 

.Similarly,  the  operation  of  the  elec- 
toral college  has  changed  to  make 
more  direct  our  election  of  President. 
We  have  changed  the  role  of  electors  by 
(U.^itom  and  in  many  States  by  law. 
Today,  by  custom,  electors  vote  for  the 
I're.sidential  candidate  who  carried  the 
^(leatest  number  of  popular  votes  in  the 
electors  hiime  State.  In  fact,  only 
seven  of  S.Hini  electors  since  1948  have 
been  so-called  faithless  electors  who 
have  not  followed  the  vote  of  the  plu- 
lality  of  voters  in  their  State.  Today, 
in  many  States  political  parties  are 
permitted  to  require  unbreakable 
pledges  from  Presidential  electors. 
Those  pledges,  which  were  upheld  as 
constitutional  by  the  U..S.  .Supreme 
Court  in  ftai/  versus  Blair  in  1952.  have 
led  to  predictable  results  in  the  elec- 
toral vote. 

The  Senate  faces  a  proposal.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  297.  introduced  last 
month  by  the  Senator  from  .Arkansas 
(Mr.  PR'i'OK]  to  determine  Presidential 
winners  by  a  single,  nationwide,  popu- 
lar, without  regard  to  State  bound- 
aries, A  direct  runoff  election  is  re- 
quired if  no  candidate  receives  40  per- 
cent of  the  vote.  If  the  current  Presi- 
dential election  is  thrown  to  the 
House.  I  believe  it  will  be  among  those 
electoral  reform  proposals  that  are  se- 
riously considered  by  the  next  Con- 
gress. 

I  commend  the  Senator  lot  his  efforts 
to  improve  our  electoral  system,  par- 
ticularly because  it  precludes  the  pos- 
sibility that  concerns  me  most  that  the 
selection  of  the  Pi-esident  will  he  made 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  How- 
ever. I  firmly  oppose  his  proposal  be- 
cause, by  abolishing  the  electoral  col- 
lege, it  contradicts  the  Framers'  in- 
tent, jeopardizes  the  interests  of  small- 
er and  medium  size  States,  and  mini- 
mizes the  participation  of  the  entire 
Western  United  States. 

While  it  is  not  my  primary  purpose 
here  to  defend  the  electoral  college 
system,  its  value  and  purpose  needs  ex- 
planation during  discussions  to  abolish 
it.  Our  Founding  P'athers  established 
the  electoral  college  for  two  reasons: 
First,  because  they  did  not  trust  the 
public  to  be  informed,  and  second,  be- 
cause they  valued  the  role  of  individual 
States  in  the  election  of  President. 
Clearly,  the  first  reason  is  no  longer 
credible  in  our  television  and  computer 
age.  The  electoral  college  system  re- 
mains, however,  fundamental  to  the  in- 
terests citizens  in  smaller  and  average- 
sized  States. 

Without  the  need  for  candidates  to 
win  electoral  votes  in  each  State,  can- 
didates would  focus  their  energies  on 
only  the  three  or  four  most  populous 
States  with  the  largest  media  markets 
and  the  easiest  access  to  the  television 
networks.  Issues  of  State  and  i-egional 
interest    like    grazing    fees,    military 


bases,  utility  rates,  wheat  prices,  coal 
production,  fishing  rights,  Tennessee 
Valley  -Authority- indeed  any  regional 
issue— would  become  irrelevant  and  ig- 
nored as  residents  of  smaller  States 
were  passed  by  as  insignificant  to  the 
ultimate  goal  of  maximizing  popular 
votes.  Senators  recognized  this  di- 
lemma the  last  time  a  direct  election 
proposal  came  to  the  floor  in  1979,  The 
resolution  was  earned  by  a  vote  of  51 
to  48,  16  votes  short  of  the  necessary 
two-thirds  majority. 

Western  States  would  be  harmed 
most  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas' 
proposal.  With  the  broadcasting  of  exit 
polls  and  actual  vote  counts  predicting 
the  final  outcome,  residents  in  the 
West  would  find  little  reason  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  election  that  was  already 
a  done  deal.  Local  and  .State  elections 
would  be  harmed  as  voter  turnout  de- 
clines. Currently,  the  election  of  elec- 
tors maintains  the  significance  of  turn- 
out in  the  West,  A  direct  election 
would  result,  therefore,  in  a  marked  re- 
duction of  participation  in  the  West  in 
many  the  Presidential  elections. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  direct 
election  proposal  would  result  in  cha- 
otic and  costly  recount.'^.  With  only  a 
popular  vote  to  rely  on.  a  narrow  mar- 
gin in  a  national  election  would  require 
endless  recounts  in  all  States.  If  past 
recounts  are  any  indication,  the  results 
would  be  subject  to  every  form  of  cor- 
ruption and  scheming.  The  end  pi'oduct 
of  a  direct  election  system  therefore 
could  be  stalemate,  or  even  worse,  tu- 
mult and  disorder. 

Still  electoral  reform  is  needed. 
Some  of  those  calling  for  a  radical  re- 
form of  the  electoral  system  argue  that 
there  is  possibility  that  the  winner  of 
the  popular  vote  can  be  different  than 
the  winner  of  the  electoral  vote  and 
that  therefore  we  should  eliminate  the 
electoral  college  system.  That  possibil- 
ity, which  has  occurred  clearly  only 
once,  in  1888.  in  our  Nation's  history, 
can  be  virtually  eliminated  without 
losing  the  immense  Federal  value  of 
the  electoral  college.  Instead,  we 
should  eliminate  the  possibility  that 
electors  can  vote  independently  of  the 
will  of  the  people  from  their  States.  My 
amendment  does  that.  But  it  retains 
the  central  value  of  State-by-State 
elections  thus  assuring  a  truly  na- 
tional election  for  President. 

The  electoral  college  system  reflects 
the  people's  will  and  in  no  conceivable 
circumstance  can  that  system  of  vot- 
ing for  President  achieve  a  result  fai- 
different  from  the  popular  vote— but 
the  12th  amendment  allows  the  will  of 
the  people  to  be  subjected  to  the  ambi- 
tions of  Congress. 

It  is  not  the  power  of  the  electoral 
college  to  elect  the  President  and  Vice 
President  that  should  concern  us.  it  is 
the  result  if  it  does  not  do  so. 

.My  amendment  will  eliminate  the 
danger  posed  by  the  12th  amendment 
and    it    represents   another    important 


step  in  our  historical  march  toward 
letting  the  people's  will— not  that  of  a 
select  few — choose  our  national  leader. 

How  will  my  amendment  work? 
Again,  the  basic  idea  is  simple:  It  will 
not  change  the  structure  of  our  current 
election  for  President — unless  no  can- 
didate wins  a  majority  of  electoral 
votes.  If,  however,  no  candidate  re- 
ceives 270  electoral  votes  in  the  general 
election,  then  a  national  runoff  be- 
tween the  two  candidates  receiving  the 
inost  electoral  votes  will  be  held  3 
weeks  or  less  after  it  is  certain  that  no 
candidate  has  achieved  a  majority. 

Specifically,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment provides  for  a  neutral  officer — the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States— -to 
certify  on  the  day  after  the  general 
election,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  an 
electoral  college  deadlock  is  reason- 
ably certain,  the  existence  of  such  a 
deadlock;  the  certification  will  result 
in  a  national  run-off  election  on  the 
third  Tuesday  thereafter. 

In  addition,  faithless  electors  will  be 
prohibited.  Instead,  electors  will  be  re- 
quired to  vote  for  the  candidate  who 
wins  the  statewide  popular  vote.  .After 
certification  of  an  electoral  deadlock 
in  the  genei'al  election,  chosen  electors 
are  discharged.  The  runoff  election  will 
operate  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  the  genei'al  election,  however,  and 
electors  chosen  at  that  time  will  meet 
2  weeks  later  to  cast  their  votes  for 
President  and  Vice  President. 

In  the  very  remote  possibility  of  an 
electoral  tie  in  the  runoff  election,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  will 
cast  one  electoral  vote  for  the  can- 
didate that  has  received  the  most  popu- 
lar votes  in  the  runoff. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  proposed 
amendment  is  to  preclude  the  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  by 
Congress,  a  possibility  we  face  this  fall. 
Although  I  believe  the  Founders  may 
have  underestimated  the  detrimental 
effect  such  an  event  would  have  on  a 
nation,  they  had  the  right  idea.  Hamil- 
ton's skepticism  of  Congress'  ability  to 
select  the  President  was  apparent  in 
Federalist  68  when  he  wrote  that  the 
appointment  of  the  Pi'esidency  cannot 
■depend  on  any  pi-eexisting  bodies  of 
men  who  might  be  tampered  with  be- 
forehand to  prostitute  their  votes:  but 
they  have  referred  it  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  an  immediate  act  of  the  peo- 
ple of  America,  to  be  exerted  in  the 
choice  of  persons  for  the  temporary 
and  sole  purpose  of  making  the  ap- 
pointment." 

The  only  fundamental  change  to  the 
electoral  system  called  for  by  this 
amendment  is  to  remove  the  House 
from  the  process  of  choosing  the  Presi- 
dent and  of  the  Senate  from  selecting 
the  Vice  President  and  to  replace  that 
possibility  with  an  election  reflecting 
the  will  of  the  people.  Unlike  proposals 
to  provide  for  a  direct  election,  this 
amendment,  by  improving,  not  abolish- 
ing,   the   electoral    college,    maintains 
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the  ciilu.il  i'dU-  ttiat  smaller-  ami  me- 
dium-sized Slates  pl.iv  now  in  a  na- 
tional election 

In  sum,  Mr.  President.  I  look  forward 
to  discussing  my  proposal  to  amend  the 
Constitution  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
cominx  days  and  weeks.  It  is  urgent 
that  we  do  oui-  part  to  improve  our 
electoral  system 

1  want  to  thank  my  Kood  tnt-nd  lYom 
Kentucky.  Mr.  McCoN.NKi.i..  for  his  in- 
valuable contribution  to  this  joint  res- 
olution. Indeed,  his  e.xpertise  and  inter- 
est in  this  area  were  relied  upon  in 
every  provision.  Over  the  last  week  es- 
pecially, the  Senator  and  I  held 
lengthy  discussions  concerning  the 
many  complications  that  are  involved 
when  reforming  the  electoral  system. 
Without  his  guidance  on  this  matter, 
this  joint  resolution  would  not  have 
been  possible.  I  am  grateful  for  his  crit- 
ical support  and  that  of  my  good 
friends,  Mr  \V.\knkr  from  Virginia,  and 
Mr.  Bond  from  Missouri. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  joint  resolution  and  the  ar- 
ticle mentioned  earlier  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s  J  Res.  312 

Hesolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rev 
resentatives  of  the  United  Slates  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled  ttuu-thirds  nf  each  House 
concurring  therein).  That  the  following  article 
is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  to  be  valid  If 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  States  within  7  years  after  the  date  of 
lt8  submission  by  the  Congress- 

•ARTICI.K 

"Section  1.  The  electors  of  President  and 
Vice  President  shall  be  appointed  by  means 
of  a  general  election  in  each  Slate,  in  which 
the  people  of  the  State  cast  votes  for  can- 
didates for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  in  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first 
Monday  in  November,  in  every  fourth  year 
succeeding  every  election  of  a  President  and 
Vice  President 

"Section  2  Unless  it  is  declared  that  run- 
off elections  are  necessary  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4.  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President  of  each  State  appointed  In  the  gen- 
eral election  shall  meet  and  give  their  votes 
on  the  first  Wednesday  after  the  second  Mon- 
day in  December  following  the  date  of  the 
general  election  at  such  place  in  each  State 
as  the  legislature  of  the  State  shall  direct. 

"SECTION  3.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  shall  declare  the  result  of  the  voting 
in  the  general  election  on  the  day  after  the 
date  of  the  general  elections,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  the  Chief  Justice  can  ascertain 
with  reasonable  certainty  the  existence  of 
either  a  majority  or  a  lack  of  a  majority  of 
electors  for  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President  If  it  appears  that  no  can- 
didates will  receive  the  votes  of  a  majority 
of  the  electors  for  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President,  the  Chief  Justice  shall 
declare  that  runoff  elections  are  necessary, 
and— 

"(li  the  electors  appointed  in  the  general 
election  shall  be  discharged:  and 

"(2)  electors  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  be  appointed  by  means  of  a  runoff 


election  in  each  Stale,  in  which  the  people  of 
the  State  cast  votes  for  the  candidates  for 
the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  President 
who  would  have  received  the  two  greatest 
numbers  of  votes  of  the  electors  in  all  of  the 
States  in  the  general  election,  on  the  third 
Tuesday  following  the  date  of  the  declara- 
tion. 

"SECTION  4.  The  electors  of  President  and 
Vice  President  of  each  State  appointed  in 
the  runoff  election  shall  meet  and  give  their 
votes,  at  such  place  and  time  (not  later  than 
the  thirty-first  day  of  December  following 
the  date  of  the  runoff  election)  in  each  Slate 
as  the  legislature  of  the  State  shall  direct. 

"Section  5.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  shall  declare  the  result  of  the  voting 
in  the  runoff  election  as  soon  as  the  Chief 
Justice  can  ascertain  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty the  existence  of  either  a  majority  or 
a  lack  of  a  majority  of  electors  for  can- 
didates for  President  and  Vice  President.  If 
no  candidates  received  the  votes  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  electors  for  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President,  the  Chief  Justice  shall 
cast  one  electoral  vote  for  the  candidates 
who.  in  the  judgment  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
which  judgment  shall  be  conclusive,  received 
the  greater  aggregate  number  of  votes  for 
President  and  Vice  President  In  the  runoff 
elections  In  all  of  the  States. 

"Section  6  Each  elector  in  a  general  elec- 
tion and  In  a  runoff  election,  before  casting 
a  vote  in  a  meeting  of  electors,  shall  take  an 
oath  under  penalty  of  law  that  the  elector 
will  cast  his  or  her  vote  for  the  candidates 
who  received  the  greatest  number  of  votes  in 
the  State  in  the  election. 

"Section  7.  For  the  purposes  of  this  arti- 
cle, the  District  constituting  the  seat  of 
Government  of  the  United  Stales  shall  be 
considered  to  be  a  Stale 

"Section  8.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  implement  and  enforce  this  article  by  ap- 
propriate legislation. 

"Section  9  This  article  shall  take  effect 
on«'  yoar  after  the  twenty-first  day  of  Janu- 
ary following  ratification  " 

e.xhihit  i 

Avoiding  the  Electoral  Train  Wreck 

(By  Charles  Krauthammer i 

The  country  has  enough  troubles  The  last 
thing  It  needs  is  a  crisis  of  presidential  legit- 
imacy It  may  very  well  get  one  next  Janu- 
ary. 

No  one  knows  if  Ross  Perot  can  continue 
his  high-wire  act.  But  for  now  there  is  a  very 
.serious  three-way  race  for  the  presidency, 
which  creates  the  very  serious  possibility 
that  no  candidate  will  get  enough  electoral 
votes  to  win  .\t  which  point,  the  convolu- 
tions and  contrivances  of  the  12ih  Amend- 
ment take  over.  For  the  first  time  since  1824. 
the  selection  of  the  president  would  be 
thrown  to  the  House  of  Representatives  And 
1824.  remember,  created  a  presidency  that 
Andrew  Jackson,  winner  of  the  popular  vote, 
rightly  deemed  stolen 

It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  the  lurid  sce- 
narios that  might  follow  an  electoral  college 
deadlock  House  members  flagrantly  barter- 
ing their  presidential  votes.  A  popular  vote 
loser-  perhaps  a  No.  3— selected  president.  A 
deadlocked  House  leaving  the  Senates 
choice  for  vice  president  to  be  sworn  in  on 
Jan.  20,  1993,  to  fill  the  vacant  office  of  presi- 
dent 

Any  of  these  scenarios  is  possible.  And 
every  one  creates  a  crisis  of  presidential  le- 
gitimacy: the  perception  of  the  Oval  Office 
acquired  by  barter  or  stealth  mere  accident. 
We  are  looking  at  a  coming  train  wreck. 

A  wreck,  however,  that  Is  easily  and  to- 
tally preventable    The  problem  is  that  the 


12th  Amendment  tells  the  House  to  elect  a 
president  but  does  not  tell  a  House  member 
how  to  vote.  The  solution  has  tieen  suggested 
by  Sen.  Slade  Gorton  (R-Wash.i.  He  suggests 
that  if.  under  the  12ih  Amendment,  the  vice 
presidential  choice  goes  to  the  Senate,  no 
matter  whom  he  personally  prefers,  no  mat- 
ter whom  his  party  prefers,  no  matter  who 
carries  Washington  state,  he  will  feel  obliged 
to  vote  for  whoever  wins  the  most  votes 
country-wide. 

If  everv  candidate  for  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate pledges  now  to  do  the  same— now  before 
an.vone  knows  who  will  come  out  on  top— we 
are  guaranteed  against  deadlock,  delay  and 
dirty  dealing.  We  are  guaranteed  to  end  up 
with  a  president  and  vice  president  with  the 
most  popular  votes  and  therefore  enjoying 
the  kind  of  legitimacy  they  will  need  to  gov- 
ern. 

Not  every  member  of  Congress  will  support 
this  idea.  But  you  only  need  a  substantial 
majority  signing  on  the  ensure  a  quick,  or- 
derly and  Just  presidential  selection.  More- 
over, if  enough  members  of  Congress  and 
challengers  make  the  pledge  and  raise  it  as  a 
campaign  issue,  the  popular  pressure  created 
would  severely  discourage  congressmen  from 
acting  otherwise. 

To  see  the  beauty  of  Gorton's  idea,  con- 
sider the  alternatives.  There  are  five  ways  in 
which  a  member  can  vote  if  the  presidency  is 
thrown  to  the  House:  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  il)  conscience.  (2)  party.  (3i  dis- 
trict. (4)  state.  (5)  county. 

Conscience.  Voting  one's  conscience  is  per- 
liaps  what  the  Founders  intended.  But  the 
Founders  intended  many  things,  including 
an  electoral  college  free  to  vote  Its  con- 
science too,  and  the  country  would  never 
stand  for  that  today  People  elect  House 
members  to  tax  and  spend  and  bring  home 
the  bacon,  not  to  Independently  pick  a  presi- 
dent The  people  consider  that  right  reserved 
for  them  That  Is  why  they  have  a  separate 
line  on  the  ballot  marked  "President  "  More- 
over, given  the  low  current  standing  of  the 
House,  it  would  be  particularly  unfortunate 
for  any  president  to  be  seen  as  its  creature. 

Party.  To  vote  by  pwirty  would  give  us  a 
Democratic  president  even  if  he  came  in  sec- 
ond or  third  It  would  look  like  low  politics, 
and  it  would  be. 

District  or  State.  For  a  representative  to 
vote  for  whoever  carried  his  district  or  state 
is  more  defensible,  but  still  parochial.  It 
might  satisfy  some  narrow  view  of  represen- 
tation, but  it  introduces  large  elements  of 
arbitrariness.  Under  the  12th  Amendment. 
every  state's  House  delegation  has  one  vote, 
and  26  votes  elect  a  president  Thus,  if  the 
first-place  finisher  carried  all  of  California's 
,^2  districts  and  the  third-place  finisher  car- 
ried Vermont's  single  district,  both  can- 
didates would  have  earned  an  equal  1  26th  of 
the  House  vote  needed  for  winning  the  pre?; 
dency.  Technically  correct.  Politically  •. 
surd 

The  only  way.  the  guaranteed  way.  to 
avoid  absurdity  is  for  members  of  Congress 
to  pledge  to  follow  the  dictate  of  the  country 
and  pledge  to  support  the  overall  popular- 
vote  winner. 

Why  the  popular  vole  winner  and  not  the 
electoral  college  winner""  That  is  a  subsidi- 
ary question.  It  is  as  old  as  the  republic  and 
worthy  of  debate— some  other  day,  some 
other  year.  For  today,  there  is  no  point  in 
burdening  an  already  complicated  and  poten- 
tially dangerous  situation  with  arcane  argu- 
ments about  the  electoral  college.  Better  to 
agree  arbitrarily  to  go  this  time  with  the 
popular  vote  winner  and  decide  the  future  of 
the  electoral  college  later. 


For  the  future,  too.  we  will  need  a  more 
durable  solution  to  the  12th  Amendment 
problem  than  the  Gorton  pledge.  Given  the 
decline  of  the  two  major  parties.  Perot  may 
not  be  the  last  serious  third-party  candidate 
we  live  to  see.  How  to  avoid  nightmare  sce- 
narios? Abolish  the  12th  Amendment  and 
adopt  a  very  simple  substitute:  In  the  event 
that  no  candidate  wins  an  absolute  majority 
on  Election  Day.  a  runoff  election  between 
the  two  leading  vote-getters  should  be  held 
two  weeks  later.  The  one  who  gets  the  most 
votes  the  second  lime  around  becomes  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  time  in  1992  to  enact  such  a 
constitutional  amendment  However,  slick- 
ing to  the  Gorton  Rule  for  1992  and  adoptint; 
a  new  12th  amendment  later  would  avert 
once  and  for  all  any  crises  of  presidential 
succession.  We  can  then  safely  go  back  to 
tending  our  other  crises,  of  which.  God 
knows,  we  have  enough. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  my  friend  from  Wash- 
ington has  described  is  the  result  of 
discussions  that  not  only  he  engaged  in 
within  his  own  office,  but  the  two  of  us 
engaged  in.  I  was  working  on  this  issue 
independently. 

We  have  consulted  over  the  last  week 
or  so.  and  I  think  we  agreed  here  that 
this  is  a  proposal  that  gets  the  job  done 
in  terms  of  our  current  potential  in 
this  country  to  have  what  most  Ameri- 
cans would  consider  an  undemocratic 
selection  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Let  me  say.  the  issue  of  what 
changes,  if  any,  should  be  made  in  the 
I2th  amendment  has  not  historically  in 
the  Senate  been  a  partisan  issue.  The 
subject  of  going  to  direct  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  President  was  last  voted  on 
in  the  Senate  in  1979.  There  are  some  48 
Senators  who  are  still  here  who  par- 
ticipated that  day  in  that  debate  and 
that  vote:  26  Senators  who  are  still 
here  voted  to  go  to  direct  popular  elec- 
tion: 22  voted  to  retain  the  electoral 
college. 

In  terms  of  party,  among  the  Demo- 
crats who  voted  against  direct  popular 
election  who  still  serve  in  the  Senate 
were  Senator  BiDEN.  Senator  Bradley. 
Senator  Bumper.s.  Senator  Heki.in. 
Senator  Hollings.  Senator  Movnih.^n, 
Senator  Nunn.  and  Senator  S.^rh.anks. 

I  cite  this  only  to  make  the  point 
that  there  seems  not  to  be  any  particu- 
lar partisan  implications  involved  in 
this  great  debate.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  most  creative  thinking  done  on 
this  issue  over  the  years  was  by  the 
late  Senator  Sam  Ervin  of  South  Caro- 
lina. I  recall  li.-stening  to  him  in  the 
late  I960's  when  I  was  a  staff  person 
here,  at  ^eat  length,  on  the  subject  of 
the  electoral  college  and  wh.il  changes, 
if  any.  should  be  made. 

It  is  the  goal  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Gor- 
ton, myself.  Senator  Bond.  Senator 
W.ARNER.  and  others,  to  retain  the  elec- 
toral college  simpl.y  because  it  truaran- 
tees  that  we  do  have  national  elections 
for  President.  But  it  is  the  goal  of  this 
amendment  also   to   help  ensure   that 


the  American  people,  in  fact,  get  to 
choose  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

So  this  amendment  provides  the  op- 
portunity for  a  runoff  election  If  no 
candidate  receives  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  vote  in  the  initial  election, 
the  lop  two  candidates  in  the  electoral 
college  would  then  participate  in  a  run- 
off. And  that  runoff  would  also  be  de- 
termined by  the  electoral  college  out- 
come. 

In  the  very  remote  likelihood  that 
the  runoff  between  the  top  two  did  not 
produce  a  clear  winner,  then  the  Chief 
Justice  would  make  every  effort  to  cer- 
tify whoever  had  won  the  popular  vote. 
That  might  he  a  complicated  process, 
but  thai  is  an  objective,  neutral  ob- 
server of  the  political  process. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  also  important, 
and  this  amendment  and  this  amend- 
ment does  do  this — and  Senator  Ervin 
thought  it  is  was  important— we  get  rid 
of  the  faithless  elector.  Even  though  it 
has  rarely  happened  in  our  history,  it 
is  possible  for  the  electors,  under  to- 
day's system,  to  mnore  the  wishes  of 
the  voters  in  their  particular  States 
and  do  whatever  they  choose.  The 
amendment  we  are  offering  today 
eliminates  the  faithless  elector. 

If  we  are  going  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution. It  needs  be  be  for  a  serious 
and  significant  reason.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anybody  serving  in  Congress 
today,  and  certainly  not  the  American 
people,  who  think  it  is  a  terrific  idea  to 
resolve  electoral  college  gridlock  the 
way  il  would  be  resolved  under  existing 
law.  and  the  way  it  was  resolved  in 
1825.  with  each  State  having  one  vote. 

Put  another  wa.y.  Vermont -just  to 
pick  out  a  State  with  one  Congress- 
man—would have  just  as  much  say-so 
in  electing  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales  as  California  or  Virginia:  one 
unit  vote.  I  do  not  think  most  Ameri- 
cans would  believe  that  was  a  fair  way 
to  resolve  the  process. 

So  the  amendment  we  have  offered 
today— the  Senator  from  Washington, 
myself,  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  and 
the  .Senator  from  Virginia— provides  an 
opportunity  for  the  people  to  deter- 
mine the  outcome.  But  it  retains  the 
electoral  college  because  the  electoral 
college  guarantees  that  medium-  and 
small-size  States  will  still  be  a  factor 
in  the  election  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Otherwise,  as  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  pointed  out.  the  effort 
would  be  made  simply  to  run  up  the 
score;  all  the  time  would  be  spent  in 
the  major  States  with  huge  popu- 
lations attempting  to  drive  up  the  pop- 
ular vote  to  the  nia.ximum  extent  pos- 
sible, thereby  dealing  out  of  the  proc- 
ess all  the  medium-  and  small-size 
States- 

I  believe  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  has  been  proposed  here  gets 
the  job  done.  It  eliminates  the  faithless 
elector,  retains   the  electoral   college. 


and  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  determine  who  wins  in 
the  event  that  no  candidate  gets  an 
electcal-vote  majority  in  the  first 
election. 

This  IS  the  way  to  go.  Mr.  President, 
having  spent  20  years,  not  constantly, 
but  off  and  on.  thinking  about  this 
issue  and  having  listened  to  Senator 
Ervm  for  many  days  back  m  the  late 
sixties.  This  is  the  kind  of  amendment. 
I  say  to  my  friend  from  Washington,  I 
think  my  friend  Sam  Ervin  would  have 
liked.  He  would  have  liked  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  a.-nong  the  cycles  of 
modern  American  politics  there  is  once 
every  decade  or  so  a  phenomenon 
where  a  third  party  candidate  breezes 
in  and  prompts  all  kinds  of  dire  pre- 
dictions, fanciful  scenarios,  and  calls 
for  banishment  of  the  electoral  college. 
George  Wallace.  John  Anderson,  and 
now  Ross  Perot.  Like  shooting  stars, 
the  first  two  flared  brightly  and  then 
fizzled.  We  will  see  about  the  latest:  he 
is  still  sizzling  at  the  moment.  And  in 
their  wake,  there  are  reams  of  op-eds. 
committee  hearings  and  proposals  to 
do  away  with  the  electoral  college. 

These  periodic  reviews  of  the  presi- 
dential electoral  process  have  been  fas- 
cinating exercises  in  second-guessing 
the  Founding  Fathers  and  speculating 
as  to  the  outcome  of  proposed  solu- 
tions, were  they  to  be  enacted. 

We  must  not  merely  retrofit  a  solu- 
tion to  solve  past  problems  or  problems 
that  have  not  even  occurred  yet.  We 
must  anticipate  how  our  actions  will 
affect  generations  to  come. 

I.  for  one.  have  come  away  from  all 
this  with  renewed  appreciation  for  the 
work  our  Founding  Fathers  did  in 
drafting  the  Constitution.  It  was  a  re- 
markable feat.  Without  benefit  of  leg- 
islative counsel  and  thousands  of  staff- 
ers, they  devised  a  system  to  ensure 
that  200  years  later,  a  quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion people  living  in  50  States  strewn 
over  several  time  zones  would  thrive  as 
one  cohesive  Nation. 

The  electoral  college  is  a  crucial 
component  of  this  country's  national 
electoral  process.  It  ensures  that  Presi- 
dents must  have  broad-based  support 
throughout  the  Nation.  It  tempers  the 
extremes  and  provides  some  of  the  glue 
which  keeps  these  50  diverse  States  and 
regions  together. 

Mr.  President,  the  Electoral  College 
has  been  an  unqualified  success.  How- 
ever, there  is  one  element  of  the  12th 
-Amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
needs  to  be  modified. 

Currently,  in  the  event  no  candidate 
attains  a  majority  of  electoral  college 
votes— 270  at  this  time — then  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  called  upon  to 
settle  the  election.  Each  delegation 
caucuses  among  itself  and  then  gets 
one  vote.  One  State  one  vote. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  demo- 
cratic. It  certainly  is  not  representa- 
tive of  the  50  States  or  the  people.  It 
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simply  IS  not  fair  to  treat  Californui 
and  Vermont  as  equals.  Yet.  Vermont 
under  the  r2th  amendment  ha.s  equal 
say  as  California  in  determining  who 
becomes  President  should  that  decision 
be  made  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

As  the  American  people  have  mi- 
grated west  over  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, this  aspect  of  the  12th  amend- 
ment has  been  seriously  compromised. 
It  is  out  of  whack,  so  to  speak. 

To  rectify  this  shortcominsr  of  the 
12th  amendment  while  preservint?  the 
electoral  college.  Senator  Goktxin  and  I 
are  introducing  a  constitutional 
amendment  to: 

In  the  event  of  an  electoral  deadlock, 
where  no  candidate  achieves  a  majority 
of  electoral  votes,  our  i-esolution  would 
require  a  runoff  election  between  the 
top  two  recipients  of  electoral  college 
votes. 

Our  resolution  would  appoint  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
determine  whether  a  deadlock  had  oc- 
curred and  therefore  necessitated  a 
runoff. 

The  runoff  would  operate  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  the  general— only 
compressed. 

In  the  extremely  unlikely  cir- 
cumstance that  the  runoff  election  pro- 
duces a  tie  vote  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege— something  that  defies  mathe- 
matical probability— our  resolution 
would  empower  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  cast  the  tiebreaking 
vote  for  the  candidate  who  won  the 
largest  share  of  the  popular  vote. 

This  last  feature  of  our  resolution  is 
a  major  departure  from  the  current 
system,  in  that  the  vote  of  the  people 
ultimately  determines  the  outcome  of 
the  election  and  not  a  vote  taken  in 
Congress 

Mr  BOND  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
very  proud  to  join  my  colleagues.  Sen- 
ators Gorton.  McConnkll.  and  War- 
ner, in  proposing  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  let  the  people  decide 
who  to  elect  as  President,  not  the  Con- 
gress. The  entry  of  Mr.  Ross  Perot  into 
the  Presidential  race  has  made  this 
election  year  unlike  any  we  have  seen 
in  recent  history.  However,  it  has  also 
sent  all  of  us  scrambling  to  review  the 
Constitution  to  see  what  happens  if  no 
one  candidate  gets  an  absolute  major- 
ity of  electoral  votes.  This,  of  course, 
has  led  to  wild  speculation  about  the 
possibilities  and  has  given  pundits  and 
political  Junkies  one  more  think  to 
chew  on. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues and  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  are  very  uncomfortable  with  the 
idea  that  the  next  President  of  the 
L'nited  States  could  well  be  elected  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  despite  a 
vote  of  the  people  of  this  country  to 
the  contrar.v. 

When  I  heard  the  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Party  say  he  believed 
Democrats  in  the  House  should  vote  for 


t!;-  !>•  !'i.ii.ralic  candidate  regardless. 
evi  ;.  ;;  .';.'  came  in  in  third  place,  it  be- 
came clear  to  me  how  this  could  lead 
to  a  real  crisis  of  faith  in  the  system 
by  the  voters  of  the  United  States. 

Since  then.  I  have  heard  repeated 
calls  to  partisanship  over  the  peoples' 
wishes  repeated  in  various  forums.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  arrogant  disregard,  or 
the  potential  for  the  arrogant  dis- 
regard, of  the  voters'  wishes  should  be 
addressed,  and  that  is  another  reason 
why  I  am  joining  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
poit  of  this  proposal  today 

Our  amendment  as  already  described 
is  reasonably  simple.  If  no  one  wins  an 
outright  electoral  majority  on  the  first 
try,  the  top  two  have  a  runoff  3  weeks 
later.  This  ensures  that  the  people  de- 
cide. It  also  resolves  the  question  in  a 
much  quicker  way  than  waiting  for  2 
months  for  the  new  House  to  be  sworn 
in.  That  in  itself  could  be  a  significant 
problem  in  these  days  of  very  rapid 
communication  and  rapidly  developing 
world  events.  And  it  takes  away  the 
potential  of  a  constitutional  crisis  that 
could  occur  if  we  wait  while  wheeling 
and  dealing  to  sway  reluctant  or  unde- 
cided Members  of  the  House  goes  on. 
The  history  of  the  Jackson-Adams 
House  of  Representatives  election  is 
one  that  we  care  not  to  repeat  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  repeat. 

The  proposal  before  us  today  retains 
the  electoral  college  system  for  the 
runoff  election  as  well  as  giving  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  a 
very  limited  role.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  m.v  colleague  from  Washington 
agreed  to  change  the  person  who  would 
be  given  that  role.  I  think  the  Chief 
Justice  can  act  in  this  matter  because 
it  is  basically  a  determination  that 
would  be  made.  The  role  would  simply 
be  to  certify  that  no  one  has  the  req- 
uisite 270  electoral  votes,  thus  calling 
for  a  runoff.  The  Chief  Justice  would 
then  be  given  a  new  authority,  largely 
ministerial,  once  the  determination  is 
made  if  a  tie-breaking  vote  for  the 
President  is  needed.  It  would  happen 
only  in  the  highl.v  unlikely  event  that 
two  candidates  tied  269  votes.  In  that 
event,  the  Chief  Justice  would  then  be 
required  to  cast  the  vote  for  the  winner 
of  the  popular  vote.  I  believe  this  ap- 
proach is  straightforward,  it  is  easy  to 
understand,  it  makes  sense,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  many  States  will  be  willing 
to  move  quickly  to  pass  such  a  pro- 
posal in  order  to  have  it  in  place  for 
this  fall. 

Clearly,  if  this  is  a  danger  this  fall, 
we  should  act  now  and  at  least  give  the 
States  the  opportunity  to  try.  But.  for 
the  future,  we  need  to  make  sure  that 
this  is  clarified  because  the  election  of 
the  President  is  an  important,  serious 
event,  and  the  people  should  be  making 
the  decision,  not  House  or  Senate 
Members.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
in  this  effort. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  privileged  to  associate 


myself  with  my  three  lU.^tinguibhed 
colleagues  from  the  State.s  of  Washing- 
ton. Kentucky,  ar.il  Mi.-.-n;;:i  and  to  he 
an  original  cospi)ii.-.ii!  ni  this  amend- 
ment. I  salute  them  for  their  erudite 
presentation  of  a  ver.y  technical,  com- 
plicated and  little  understood  amend- 
ment of  our  Constitution. 

I  confess  that  I  went  back  and  got  a 
book  that  I  used  in  law  school  many, 
many  years  ago  to  refresh  my  recollec- 
tion, if,  indeed.  I  retained  any  recollec- 
tion, about  the  12th  amendment.  It  is 
probably  the  least  read,  least  studied 
amendment  in  the  Constitution.  I 
think  my  colleague  from  Washington 
pointed  out  that  it  contains  the  long- 
est sentence  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  Constitution. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  there  is 
a  twofold  purpose  for  the  proposed 
amendment.  No.  1  has  been  adequately 
stated  by  my  colleagues:  The  technical 
steps  Congress  is  required  to  follow.  We 
must  move  this  discussion  from  the 
realm  of  the  constitutional  scholar  to 
the  doorstep  of  every  American  voter. 
But  the  second  is  that,  by  our  debate 
on  this  amendment,  we  alert  America 
to  the  risks  we  face  should  this  coun- 
try be  thrust  into  a  12th  amendment 
procedure. 

I  start  with  the  general  election  held 
traditionally  the  first  Tuesday  in  No- 
vember. The  results  of  that  election  go 
to  the  electoral  college,  and  if  they 
deadlock,  the  12th  amendment  then  re- 
quires the  Congress  to  act  after  it  con- 
venes in  January  of  the  following  year. 
For  a  period  of  60  days,  the  Nation  re- 
mains in  doubt  as  to  who  will  be  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  such  an  instance,  our 
Nation  would  be  faced  with  serious  di- 
lemmas. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  interject  here 
that  my  remarks  today  are  carefully 
made  in  a  nonpiirtisan  spirit.  The 
study  and  analysis  of  the  12th  amend- 
ment, given  we  are  likely  to  have  a 
three-way  Presidential  race,  now  be- 
comes a  responsibility  of  every  Amer- 
ican voter.  As  Americans  go  through 
the  process  of  making  up  their  minds 
as  to  whom  they  will  vote  for  this  12th 
amendment  process  may  be  a  factor  in 
their  decisions. 

The  second  part  of  my  remarks  re- 
lates to  the  60  day  at  least,  period  be- 
tween the  November  3  general  election 
and  action  by  Congress  beginning  Jan- 
uary 4  of  the  following  year,  1993.  First, 
history  shows  that  America's  financial 
markets  have  a  number  of  times,  gone 
into  a  financial  decline  of  some  mag- 
nitude when  third-party  candidacies 
begin  to  cast  doubt  upon  the  outcome 
of  a  general  election. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Rkcord,  at  the  end  of  my  remarks, 
an  article  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
June  7.  1992.  which  traces  the  history  of 
the  impact  of  third-part.v  candidacies 
on  the  financial  markets. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w.ts  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Hh;('(iKD.  as  follows: 

TlilRD-PARTY  C.»iSDlD.\TKS  H.^\  K  HLKT 

M.'^RKJrr  IN  P.\sT 
iB.v  .John  Crudelet 

If  history  repeals.  Ross  Perots  ^rowinp 
sirengih  as  an  independent  prpsideniial  can- 
ilulale  won't  be  good  for  stocks  next  year. 

.\ccordinK  to  stock  market  historian  \'a.\e 
Hirsch.  equity  prices  have  reacted  very  ne(?a- 
tivcly  to  strong  third-party  presidential  can- 
didates in  the  past. 

For  instance,  Hirsch  says  slock  prices  fell 
41  percent  in  the  bear  market  that  followed 
.James  Weaver's  run  for  president  on  tho 
Populist  ticket  in  1892  .\nd  Weaver  only  gar- 
nered 8  5  percent  of  the  popular  vote  in  los- 
\nti  to  Grover  Cleveland. 

And  when  foi-mer  president  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt tried  to  recapture  the  hiehest  office 
on  the  Bull  Moose  Ticket  in  1912.  the  stock 
market  responded  by  falling  24.1  percent,  ac- 
cording to  Hirsch.  who  writes  the  annual 
■Stock  Traders  Almanac."  Roosevelt  got  TIA 
jiercent  of  the  popular  vote,  which  was 
•  •nough  to  split  the  Republican  Party  and 
help  Democrat  Woodrow  Wilson  become  the 
28lh  president  of  the  United  States. 

Perot,  of  course,  isn't  a  declared  candidate 
yet.  But  he  is  expected  to  announce  his  in- 
tentions to  run  later  this  month— on  June  27. 
his  birthday. 

So  far.  Wall  Street  has  barely  reacted  to 
IVrol.  but  maybe  it  should  start  worrying. 
especially  since  slock  prices  are  at  unreason- 
ably high  levels. 

Here's  some  more  history.  When  Henry 
Wallace  and  Strom  Thurmond  both  chal- 
lenged for  the  presidency  as  independents  in 
1948.  the  bear  market  that  followed  caused 
stocks  to  fall  16.3  percent,  says  Hirsch. 
George  Wallace's  run  for  high  office  in  1968 
was  followed  by  a  35.9  percent  drop  in  stock 
prices.  And  John  Anderson's  mildly  success- 
ful effort  in  1980  was  followed  by  a  24.7  per- 
cent drop  in  equity  prices. 

Oiher  things,  of  course,  were  occurring  in 
all  of  those  years  that  could  have  caused  the 
stock  market  to  crack.  Recessions.  Voter 
discontent.  Unemployment.  Civic  unrest. 
Trouble  overseas.  Sort  of  like  what's  happen- 
ing now. 

But  history  has  another  message.  The 
month  of  June,  by  and  large,  is  a  safe  time 
for  stocks.  Hirsch  says  equity  prices  fell  dur- 
ing June  in  only  one  presidential  election 
year  since  1952. 

Thai  was  in  1972.  when  the  Standard  & 
Poor's  500  stock  index  declined  2.2  percent. 
In  every  other  June  when  a  president  was 
iicinK  elected,  the  index  climbed. 

During  the  primary  season,  stocks  go  up 
and  down  laecause  the  climate  is  a  little 
strained.  But  once  investors  gel  a  feel  for 
who  the  candidates  will  be.  they  go  on  with 
their  investing."  says  Hirsch. 

But  a  strong  third-party  candidate  could 
throw  things  out  of  whack— next  year  or 
maybe  .sooner. 

In  iwo  weeks  there  will  be  another  "triple 
witching  hour"  for  Wall  Street,  and  some 
traders  believe  it  could  turn  into  a  hum- 
dinger on  the  up  side. 

Triple  witching  hour  is.  of  course,  when 
slock  index  futures,  index  options  and  regu- 
lar stock  options  all  expire  within  24  hours. 
Past  expirations  have  been  marked  by  high 
volatility  and  wild,  erratic  trading.  But 
stock  prices  have  mostly  moved  upward  on 
these  days. 

Some  traders  in  Chicago  think  this  upcom- 
ing expiration— on  June  19 — could  be  much 


like  last  December's,  when  stock  prices 
soared.  These  traders,  incidentally,  are  oth- 
erwise very  negative  on  the  prospects  for 
stocks. 

Back  in  December,  the  slock  market  was 
given  a  boost  by  a  full  percentage  point  cut 
in  the  Federal  Reserves  discount  rate  on 
Dec.  18  The  rate  cut  was  meant  to  help  the 
economy,  but  since  Dec.  20  was  also  a  triple 
witching  hour,  it  ended  up  greatly  benefiting 
the  stock  market. 

Traders  say  that  with  the  economy  sagging 
badly  in  December,  a  number  of  big  trading 
houses  on  Wall  Street  were  shorting  the 
Slock  markel--lhal  is.  selling  slock  they 
didn't  own  as  a  wager  on  falling  prices.  Many 
did  this  by  selling  short  Standard  &  Poor's 
500  call  options— a  higher-tech  way  lo  bet 
against  the  market. 

When  the  Fed  cut  interest  rates,  these 
short  sellers  were  forced  lo  cover  their  posi- 
tions by  buying  back  the  call  options.  .And 
this  helped  push  stock  prices  higher,  not 
only  in  December  but  also  in  early  January. 
A  similar  battle  could  be  shaping  up  now. 
Traders  say  at  least  two  major  trading 
firms— which  I  can't  name— are  currently 
short  a  large  amount  of  call  options.  And  if 
slock  prices  climb  a  bit  more— say.  just  a 
few  dozen  points  as  measured  by  the  Dow- 
Jones  industrial  average— these  trading 
firms  will  need  to  cover  their  shorts  by  next 
Friday. 

.^nd  that  could  cause  a  lot  of  stock  buying 
in  the  next  week. 

All  of  this  "triple  witching  hour"  stuff  is 
merely  the  shorts  (pessimists)  facing  off 
against  the  longs  i optimists).  And  right  now 
the  optimists  are  in  control  of  the  market. 

Traders  say  thai  if  the  S&P  .500  index  can 
be  pushed  through  the  420  level  (it  closed  at 
413.48  Friday),  it  will  put  enormous  pressure 
on  the  shorts.  If  that  index  climbs  yet  an- 
other 5  points— to  42^— the  pressure  will  be 
intense. 

The  shorts,  however,  could  get  a  reprieve  if 
bond  prices  decline. 

Once  the  "triple  witching  hour"  is  out  of 
ihe  way.  the  slock  market  could  start  to 
benefit  from  the  usual  end-of-ihe-quarter 
window  dressing  by  professional  investors. 
So  the  market  could  be  safe  for  another 
month. 

Profits  were  moderate  for  most  of  the  pros 
in  the  first  half  of  this  year.  So  mutual  funds 
and  professional  money  managers  will  try 
hard  to  keep  from  losing  those  gains  in  June. 
Once  their  six-month  performance  is  se- 
cure, however,  the  slock  market  could  start 
looking  at  fundamentals  again.  So.  come 
July,  the  market's  focus  could  shift  away 
from  trading  strategies  and  toward  things 
like  Ross  Perot,  corporate  profitability  and 
the  economy. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  succession  of  Presidential  leader- 
ship becomes  uncertain,  our  financial 
markets  have  been  weakened.  More  in- 
stitutional turmoil  and  uncertainty  in 
this  critical  period  in  1992-93  must  be 
avoided. 

Third,  there  are  national  security 
implications.  Should  this  country  be 
faced  in  that  period  of  60  days  or  more, 
while  we  opei'ate  under  procedure  of 
the  12th  amendment,  with  decisions 
which  affect  the  utilization  of  our  mili- 
tary, unilaterally,  or  our  ability  to 
support  alliances  with  other  nations  to 
resolve  problems  beyond  oui-  shores,  it 
would  be  increasingly  difficult.  Our 
President  has  to  think  about  how  his 


decisions  might  impact  on  his  can- 
didacy before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  situation  could  induce  a 
despot  to  test  the  President's  will. 

So  these  are  just  three  other  aspects 
that  I  urge  my  colleagues  and.  indeed. 
all  .\mericans.  to  consider  as  we  move 
toward  this  general  election.  If  the  12th 
amendment  comes  into  play,  we  have  a 
period  of  at  least  60  days  between  the 
first  Tuesday  in  November  and  the  con- 
vening of  a  new  Congress  in  which 
unique  problems  could  face  this  coun- 
try, both  economically  and  militarily. 

i  would  like  to  add  that  I  was  first 
alerted  to  this  constitutional  dilemma 
by  a  very  distinguished  lawyer  in 
Washington,  Lloyd  Cutler,  who  de- 
tailed his  insights  in  an  op-ed  article  m 
the  Washington  Post  on  May  20.  1992.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  and 
other  pieces  that  I  have  collected  on 
this  subject  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
very  famous  poem  by  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow  that  begins,  "sail  on  O  ship 
of  Stale,  sail  on  O  Union  strong  and 
great." 

The  age-old  fear  of  sailors  was  to  be 
"in  irons"— losing  all  speed  and  utterly 
unable  to  maneuver  because  of  the  po- 
sition of  the  sails  relative  to  the  wind. 
Our  ship  of  State  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  fall  into  irons  through  inac- 
tion or  lack  of  vision.  The  amendment 
we  propose  today  sets  a  decisive 
course. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
IFrom  the  Washington  Post.  May  20.  1992] 
Election  1992:  The  Plot  Thickens 
(By  Lloyd  N.  Culler i 
The  best-kept  secret  in  the  .American  Con- 
stitution is  the  12ih  Amendment.  It  provides 
that  if  no  presidential  candidate  receives  a 
majority    of   the    electoral    votes,    the    new 
House  of  Representatives  decides  the  winner. 
That  has  happened  only  once,  m  the  four- 
way  race  among  John  Quincy  Adams.  An- 
drew Jackson.  Henry  Clay  and  William  H. 
Crawford  in  1824.  In  1992.  judging  by  current 
polls,  it  can  well  happen  again. 

If  George  Bush.  Bill  Clinton  and  Ross 
Perot  each  win  some  of  the  .538  electoral 
votes  on  Nov.  3.  but  none  of  them  wins  the 
required  majority  of  270.  we  will  have  lo  wait 
until  sometime  after  Congress  convenes  in 
January  1993  before  we  will  know  the  iden- 
tity of  the  next  president.  The  same  applies 
to  the  identity  of  the  next  vice  president. 
Under  the  12th  amendment,  the  new  House  of 
Representatives  will  choose  among  the  three 
top  finishers  in  number  of  electoral  voles  for 
president  and  elect  one  of  them  president.  At 
the  same  time,  the  new  Senate  will  choose 
among  the  two  top  finishers  in  number  of 
ele-'toral  votes  for  vice  president  (which  are 
counted  separately)  and  elect  one  of  them 
vice  president. 

All  this  sounds  simple  enough.  But  wait. 
Under  the  12th  Amendment,  the  House  will 
not  ballot  on  a  one-represeniaiive.  one-vote 
basis,  as  it  normally  does.  It  will  ballot  on  a 
one-state,  one-vote  basis,  with  each  slate 
voting  by  a  caucus  of  its  representatives.  A 
majority  of  the  states  (26)  is  needed  lo  elect 
the  president. 
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The  one  .state,  one-vote  system  creates  an 
Infinite  variety  of  fasclnatInK  pxissi  bill  lies. 
Pundits  and  political  junkies  will  have  the 
time  of  their  lives  calculatinK  the  potential 
permutations  and  outcomes.  The  candidates, 
the  parties,  the  PACs  and  the  new  Conttress 
will  Ko  out  of  their  minds  wheelinK  and  deal- 
ing to  tilt  the  system  one  way  or  another 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  myriad  possibili- 
ties: 

The  26  least  ptipulous  states,  with  only  16 
percent  of  the  total  population,  could  elect 
the  next  president  over  the  opposition  of  24 
Slates  with  84  percent  of  the  population 

If  the  new  House  has  the  same  party  make- 
up as  the  present  House,  there  will  be  31 
slate  delei^ations  wlih  a  Democratic  major- 
ity. 10  with  a  Republican  majority,  eight 
dead-even  and  one  (Vermonti  with  a  single 
independent  member  That  sounds  great  for 
the  Democrats,  but  wail  again.  In  24  stale 
delegations,  the  margin  one  way  or  the  other 
Is  only  one  or  two  votes.  In  those  slates,  as 
In  the  eight  dead-even  states  and  Vermont 
(33  out  of  the  50i.  the  swiich  of  a  single  rep- 
resentative's vote  could  swing  the  state  one 
way  or  another  or  create  a  tied  caucus, 
which  would  prevent  the  tied  state  from  vot- 
ing 

In  addition  to  the  33  slate  delegations  that 
could  switch  sides  if  deals  are  cut  that 
change  one  or  two  votes,  the  members  from 
stales  with  clear  Democratic  or  Republican 
majorities  are  far  from  certain  to  vole  on 
party  lines.  Suppose  you  are  elected  or  re- 
elected as  a  Democratic  member  from  Indi- 
ana (with  a  current  8-2  Democratic  margint, 
but  George  Bush  wins  the  Indiana  popular 
vote  with  Bill  Clinton  running  second  or 
third.  Would  you  have  the  political  courage 
to  cast  your  Indiana  caucus  ballot  for  Clin- 
ton? 

For  all  these  reasons,  whoever  finishes 
first  in  the  popular  or  electoral  vote  is  no 
sure  thing  to  be  elected  by  the  House  An- 
drew Jackson  had  a  3-2  plurality  over  John 
Quincy  Adams  in  popular  voles  and  a  15-vole 
margin  over  Adams  in  electoral  voles,  but 
the  House  elected  Adams  president.  All  the 
same,  if  Clinton  can  finish  first,  second  or 
even  a  close  third  in  the  popular  or  electoral 
vole,  he  probably  has  the  best  chance  of 
being  elected  by  the  strongly  Democratic 
House. 

Are  you  still  with  me? 

To  complicate  matters  further,  remember 
that  at  the  same  lime  the  House  elects  the 
president,  the  Senate  elects  the  vice  presi- 
dent The  Senate  decides  on  a  one-man,  one- 
vote  basis,  and  in  the  present  Senate,  the 
Democrats  have  a  57-43  margin  Will  the  Sen- 
ate wait  until  the  House  has  -selected  a  presl- 
deni  and  then  meekly  ratify  the  House's 
choice  by  electing  the  president-elect's  cho- 
sen running  mate  as  vice  presidenf  Or  will 
the  Senate  prove  its  independence  and  equal- 
ity with  the  House  by  electing  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  a  different  party  from  the  president- 
elect? If  so,  would  the  next  president  allow 
the  vice  president  to  represent  him  even  at 
funerals? 

Don't  stop  reading  yet.  Mke  the  plot  of  a 
Verdi  opera,  the  I2lh  and  20th  amendments 
contain  even  more  bizarre  twists.  If  the 
House  has  not  elected  a  president  by  Inau- 
guration Day  (Changed  by  the  20th  Amend- 
ment from  March  4  to  Jan  20)  then  the  vice 
pi-esident  chosen  by  the  Senate  "shall  act  as 
president,  "  even  though  the  House  may  later 
elect  a  president  who  ran  on  a  different  tick- 
et from  that  of  the  Senate-elected  vice  presi- 
dent. And  if  the  House  has  not  elected  a 
president  and  the  Senate  has  not  elected  a 
vice  president  by  Jan.  20.  then  under  the  ^Oth 


Amend::. I-:;'.  i:ic  Cungress  may  by  law  pro- 
vide "  who  shall  act  as  president  Congress 
has  passed  such  a  law.  and  it  provides  that 
the  speaker  of  the  House,  who  will  almost 
certainly  be  a  Democrat,  shall  act  as  presi- 
dent 

Enough  already''  The  plot  has  one  more 
twist.  Can  the  speaker  of  the  House  constitu- 
tionally 'act  as  president"  unless  he  resigns 
as  speaker  and  as  a  member  of  the  House'' 
Under  Article  I,  Section  7,  "no  person  hold- 
ing any  office  under  the  United  Slates  shall 
be  a  member  of  either  house  during  his  con- 
tinuance in  office  '  Isn't  "acting  as  presi- 
dent "  holding  an  office  under  the  United 
States''  If  so.  is  it  worth  resigning  from  the 
House  to  serve  a  few  days  or  weeks  as  presi- 
denf The  Present  speakers  reply  would  be  a 
resounding  yes.  because  the  most  satisfying 
position  in  the  United  Stales  is  that  of  ex- 
presldent 

We  like  to  think  of  our  Constitution  as  the 
finest  instrument  of  government  ever  de- 
vised. Come  next  January,  will  we  say:  "ex- 
cept for  the  12lh  Amendment'"* 

Ai^TKR  THE  People  Vote— a  Gitide  to  the 
Ei.ECTORAi.  College 

WHAT  IF  .NO  ONE  HAS  A  MA.IORITV? 

Once  the  Congress  has  met  and  counted 
and  certified  the  electoral  votes,  the  Twelfth 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution  sets  the 
basic  provisions  for  decision  if  no  presi- 
dential candidate  has  received  the  requisite 
majority: 

"From  the  persons  having  the  highest 
numbers  not  exceeding  three  on  the  list  of 
those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  choose  immediately, 
by  ballot,  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the 
President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  states, 
the  representation  from  each  stale  having 
one  vote;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall 
consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majority  of  all  the 
stales  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice." 
The  Wou.se  chooses  a  President 

Should  a  presidential  election  be  thrown 
into  Congress  for  decision,  there  are  prece- 
dents, rules,  laws,  and  procedures  for  making 
decisions--  but  also  much  room  for  the  par- 
ticular Congress  to  determine  its  own  formal 
and  rules. 

Provisions  in  the  Twelfth  and  Twentieth 
Amendments  of  the  Constitution  determine 
the  basic  role  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  this  process.  With  regard  to  the  me- 
chanics of  the  House  decision,  the  House,  as 
in  other  matters,  sets  its  own  rules  and  pro- 
cedures. The  precedents  set  by  the  House  in 
February  1825  in  deciding  the  election  of  1824 
provide  some  guidance. 

The  House  could  follow  these  precedents, 
or  if  it  wished,  ignore  them  and  draw  up  a 
new  set  of  procedures. 

The  new  procedures  would  be  unlikely  to 
differ  greatly  from  the  1825  set,  except  in  one 
key  respect^in  1825,  the  old,  or  lame-duck. 
House  made  the  presidential  selection.  The 
Twentieth  Amendment  changed  the  dale  of 
convention  of  the  new  Congress  from  March 
20  to  January  3.  thus  seating  the  new  Con- 
gress before  the  January  6  statutory  date  for 
counting  the  electoral  votes  in  Congress. 
Congress  could  conceivably  set  this  statu- 
tory date  back,  empowering  the  old  Congress 
to  make  the  presideniial  decision.  That  is 
most  unlikely,  however,  particularly  since 
the  record  of  deliberation  on  the  Twentieth 
Amendment  reflects  a  clear  intention  to 
have  this  decision  in  the  hands  of  the  new 
Congress. 

Of  the  specific  precedents  from  1825.  one  is 
of  particular  significance;  the  requirement  of 
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a  majority  of  a  state's  wlujit-  delegation  to 
vote  for  a  candidate  in  order  for  the  slate 
vole  to  be  cast  If  no  candidate  gets  a  major- 
ity, the  slat*  was  recorded  as  divided,  and  no 
vole  was  cast.  In  the  102nd  Congress,  taking 
office  in  January  1991,  thirty-one  state  dele- 
gations had  Democratic  majorities,  ten  had 
Republican  majorities,  eight  were  evenly  di- 
vided between  the  two  parties,  and  one,  Ver- 
mont, had  an  independent  as  its  sole  mem- 
ber. If  a  few  House  seats  shifted  from  one 
parly  to  the  other  in,  for  example,  the  1992 
elections,  or  if  only  a  few  votes  by  House 
members  were  cast  for  a  third-parly  can- 
didate in  state  delegations,  enough  divided 
states  could  be  created  to  prevent  any  presi- 
dential candidate  from  getting  the  twenty- 
six  stale  votes  needed  to  win. 

The  Senate  chooses  a  Vice  President 

The  Twelfth  Amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion also  sets  the  basic  provisions  for  deci- 
sion if  no  vice  presidential  candidate  has  re- 
ceived the  requisite  majority  of  electoral 
voles:  "from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the 
list,  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent; a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist 
of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Sen- 
ators, and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  The  Senate 
has  selected  a  vice  president  once,  in  1837, 
when  President-elect  Martin  Van  Buren's 
running  male,  Richard  Johnson,  because  of  a 
personal  scandal,  received  one  fewer  than  a 
majorit.v  of  electoral  voles.  He  was.  however, 
elected  by  the  Senate. 

Unlike  members  of  the  House,  senators, 
vote  as  individuals,  nol  as  part  of  a  stale  del- 
egation, and  they  choose  between  the  lop 
two  candidates,  not  the  top  three  Moreover, 
the  requirements  for  a  quorum  in  the  Sen- 
ate—two-thirds  of  the  full  Senate,  or,  a 
present,  sixty-seven  senators-are  more 
stringent  than  in  the  House,  where  only  one 
member  from  two-thirds  of  the  states  Is 
needed.  Thus,  a  boycott  by  meml^wrs  of  one 
party  in  the  Senate  could  prevent  a  choice  of 
vice  president,  if  that  parly  had  more  than 
the  thirty-four  senators  needed  to  block  a 
quorum. 


ADDTTION.AI,  Co.sim  iNsoR.S 

-  I-'. 
At  the  request  of  Ms.  .MiKUL.SKi,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Breaux)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  456.  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
the  civil  service  retirement  provisions 
of  such  chapter  which  are  applicable  to 
law  enforcement  officers  to  inspectors 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  inspectors  and  canine  enforce- 
ment officers  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Serv- 
ice, and  revenue  officers  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

S.  757 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lf.ahy.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  757.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  respond  to  the 
hunger  emergency  afflicting  American 
families  and  children,  to  attack  the 
causes  of  hunger  among  all  Americans, 
to  ensure  an  adequate  diet  for  low-in- 
come people  who  are  homeless  or  at 
risk  of  homelessness  because  of  the 
shortage  of  affordable  housing,  to  pro- 
mote     self-sufficiency      among      food 


stamp  recipients,  to  assist  families  af- 
fected by  adverse  economic  conditions, 
to  simplify  food  a.ssistance  programs' 
administration,  and  for  other  purposes. 
.--  ;;:k 
.M  the  re(iuett  of  .Mr.  Ruth,  his  name 
w.is  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1178.  a 
dill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
expenditures  for  vehicles  which  may  he 
fueled  by  clean-burning  fuels,  for  con- 
verting vehicles  so  that  such  vehicles 
may  be  so  fueled,  or  for  facilities  for 
the  delivery  of  such  fuels,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  2064 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  .Arkansas 
[Mr.  PR'i'OR].  .inii  the  .Senator  fi  om 
West  Virginia  [.Mr.  BVKUl  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2064.  a  bill  to  impose  a 
1-year  moratorium  on  the  performance 
of  nuclear  weapons  tests  by  the  United 
States  unless  tin-  .Soviet  Union  con- 
ducts a  nuclear  weapons  test  during 
that  period. 

S.  3180 

At  the  request  of  Mi  Gk.^s>i.ky.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  fi'om  Indiana  [Mr. 
C().\Ts]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2180.  a  bill  to  pioviiie  greater-  access  to 
civil  justice  by  reducing  costs  and 
delay  and  for  other  purposes, 

S.  2241 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Tui'HMn.Mi,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Gi.KN'N].  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  SanforI)].  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixdn)  weie  added  as 
rospunsoi"s  of  S.  2244.  a  bill  to  recjuire 
the  (.onstruction  of  a  memorial  on  Fed- 
eral land  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
Its  environs  tri  honor  members  of  the 
.•\i"med  Fo! '  .  >  wi.^  Mi\f(i  m  World  War 
II  and  to  ctiinnienioiaie  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  that  conflict. 

S.  2341 

.■\i  the  request  of  Mr.  Cransto.n.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(.Mr.  WiRTH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2341.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  as- 
sessment and  reduction  of  lead-based 
paint  hazards  in  housinu' 

S.  238": 

.•\t  the  request  of  .Mi  Lk.miv.  the 
r., lines  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  |.\li. 
H.M<K1N].  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  RlEGl.E]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  2387.  a  bill  to  make  appro- 
priations to  begin  a  phase-in  toward 
full  funding  of  the  special  supple- 
mental food  program  for  women,  in- 
fants, and  children  (WICi  and  of  Head 
Start  programs,  to  expand  the  Jol) 
Corps  program,  and  for  other  putpose^ 

S.  2484 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kastk.n.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  .McCain],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr  MfKKOWSKl].  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  PACKWfxjD]  were  added  as 
cosponsoi's  of  S  2484.  a  bill  to  establish 
i"esearch.  development,  and  dissemina- 
tion programs  to  assist  State  and  local 


agencies   in   preventing   crime   against 
the  elderly,  and  for  other  purposes. 

.^t  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Chafee]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2624.  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Interagency  Council  on 
the  Homeless,  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Food  and  Shelter  Pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes. 

.At  the  request  of  .Mrs.  Kassebaum. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ms.  MIKULSKI]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2644.  a  bill  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  require 
passenger  and  freight  trains  to  install 
and  use  certain  lights  for  purposes  of 
safety. 

S.  2652 

.\l  the  request  of  Mi".  BinKN.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  fi'om  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  CoNH.-\u]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S,  26,52.  a  bill  to  provide  en- 
hanced penalties  for  commission  of 
fraud  in  connection  with  the  provision 
of  or  receipt  of  payment  for  health  care 
services,  and  for  other  purposes. 

.\t  the  request  of  Mr.  FORD,  the 
names  of  the  .Senatoi"  from  New  Mexico 
[.Mr.  BiNGAMAN],  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  .AKAKA).  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wihth]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2656.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Petroleum  Marketing  Practices 
Act. 

S    2(>fi7 

.At  the  request  of  .Mi.  Heklin.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  WoFFf)KD]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2667.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Food.  Druk'.  and  Cosmetic  Act 
to  clarify  the  application  of  the  .Act 
with  respect  to  alternate  uses  of  new 
animal  drugs  and  new  drugs  intended 
for  human  use. 

S.  2(>82 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BrMPKKs.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
INDUYE].  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Gorton]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2682.  a  bill  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  mint 
coins  in  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the 
protection  of  Civil  War  battlefields. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S    ■M)& 

.At  the  request  of  .Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
GUAHA.M]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2808.  a  bill  to  extend  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  renewal  of  non- 
discriminatory (most -favored-nation  I 
treatment  until  1993  provided  certain 
conditions  are  met. 

s.  28;j 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Kan.sas  [Mrs. 
K.ASSEKACM]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2813.  a  bill  to  establish  in  the  Gov- 


ernment Printing  Office  an  electronic 
gateway  to  provide  public  access  to  a 
wide  range  of  Federal  databases  con- 
taining public  information  stored  elec- 
tronically. 

s    2i->. 

-At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDDj.  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  RlEGLE]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2826.  a  hill  to  reaffirm 
the  obligation  of  the  United  States  to 
refrain  from  the  involuntary  return  of 
refugees  outside  the  United  States. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  241 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  SPECTER,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  W.^RNER],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  DAmato]  w"ere  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
241.  Designating  October  1992  as  "Na- 
tional Domestic  Violence  .Awareness 
Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  242 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SPECTER,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'A.MATO].  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [.Mr.  Sanford].  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bl'MP- 
ER.s]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  242.  A  joint  reso- 
lution to  designate  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 13,  1992.  through  September  19, 
1992,  as  "National  Rehabilitation 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  HESOLITION  248 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conrad,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[.Mr.  Bradley]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  248.  .A 
joint  resolution  designating  .August  7. 
1992.  as  ""Batile  of  Guadalcanal  Re- 
membrance Day." 

SENATE  JOI.NT  RESOLfTION  262 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  LoTTl  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  262,  A  joint 
resolution  designating  July  4.  1992.  as 
"Buy  American  Day." 

SEN.'^TE  JOINT  RESOLLTTION  284 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[.Mr.  Garn].  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from  .Arizona 
[.Mr.  McCain],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [.Mr  Pres.sler].  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood].  the  Sen- 
ator from  .Alaska  [Mr.  .Stevens],  the 
.Senator  from.  Minnesota  [Mr.  Dlren- 
BERGER].  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd].  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  GRAHAM],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lauten- 
BERG],  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Conrad]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
284.  a  joint  resolution  designating  Au- 
gust 4.  1992.  as  " "National  Neighborhood 
Crime  Watch  Day." 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  2(» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  295.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  September  10. 
1992.  as  "National  D.A.R.E.  Day." 

.SK.NATE  .JOINT  RESOIATION  M3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SPECTKK.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  303.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  October  1992  as  "Na- 
tional Breast  Cancer  Awareness 
Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  305 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  SYMMS].  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Skymour]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  305.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  October  1992  as  "Polish 
American  Heritage  Month." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  81 

At  the  request  of  Ms.  MlKULSKl.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  ADAMS],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr  WoKFOrd).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr  Sarbanks], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Murkow.ski].  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iNOUYEj.  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mrs.  Kasskbaum].  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr  KENNEDY],  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr  Jeffords] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  81.  a  concurrent 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  regarding  visionary  art  as  a 
national  treasure  and  regarding  the 
American  Visionary  Art  Museum  as  a 
national  repository  and  educational 
center  for  visionary  art. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McCONNELL].  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  KERRY],  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  DUREN- 
BERGER]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  113.  a 
concurrent  resolution  concerning  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  reunification  of 
Jerusalem. 


SENATE  CONCUKRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 124-RELATIVE  TO  NATO 
AND  PRESENT  SECURITY  CON- 
CERNS 

Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
LIEBERMAN)  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

s.  Con.  Res.  124 

Whereas,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or^- 
nlzatiun  has.  for  more  than  forty  years,  suc- 


cessfully deterred  aKgresslon  aKainst  the 
West  by  the  armed  forces  fo  the  Warsaw  Pact 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Whereas,  the  Warsaw  Pact  no  longer  ex- 
ists. 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  has  devolved 
mto  a  commonwealth  of  sovereign,  independ- 
ent republics; 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  OrKanizatlon  share  many  common 
interests  in  deterring  aKKression.  conflict 
and  economic  dislocation  both  within  and 
beyond  Europe's  (feographk  boundaries;  Now 
therefore,  be  it 

Hesolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurnno).  That  it  Is  the  Sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  international  secu- 
rity situation  has  undergone  radical  change 
and  that  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation should  adapt  to  this  new  environment 
by  addressing  security  concerns  beyond  the 
North  Atlantic  area. 

Therefore,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  requested  to  open  discussions  with 
the  heads  of  state  of  NATO's  various  member 
states,  with  a  view  to  adapting  the  alliance 
to  current  realities 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  several 
months  ago  I  came  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  urge  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  to  adapt  to  mas- 
sive changes  in  the  global  security  en- 
vironment. It  pained  me  then,  and  it 
pains  me  now.  to  note  that,  though  the 
cold  war  has  ended,  we  do  not  inhabit  a 
perfect  world.  The  interests  of  this  Na- 
tion, and  of  all  Western  nations  are 
still  threatened  from  a  number  of  an- 
gles, particularly  as  a  result  of  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear,  chemical,  biologi- 
cal, and  conventional  weaponry. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  these  threats 
can  best  be  addressed  by  the  members 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  acting  in 
concert  rather  than  by  the  United 
States  acting  along. 

Consequently.  I  submitted  a  concur- 
rent resolution  calling  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  begin  negotiating  with  NATO's 
various  heads  of  state  with  a  view  to 
having  the  alliance  adapt  to  changed 
realities  in  the  global  security  situa- 
tion. Since  my  submission  of  that  con- 
current resolution.  I  have  been  in  con- 
sultation with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  Senator  Lieberman.  He 
drew  to  my  attention  the  critical  need 
to  have  NATO  address  security  threats 
from  outside  NATO's  geographic  area.  I 
had  been  aware  of  this  need  myself  and 
had  called  upon  NATO  to  broaden  its 
area  of  operation.  However.  Senator 
Lieber.man  felt  the  issue  to  be  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  merit  being  di- 
rectly addressed  in  the  concurrerft  res- 
olution. 

Upon  reflection.  I  agree  with  him. 
Consequently.  I  am  today  submitting  a 
modified  version  of  my  original  concur- 
rent resolution  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Lieberman].* 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  end  of  the  cold  war.  the  foun- 
dations of  NATO  may  well  erode  as 
Americans  and  Europeans  call  into 
question  the  necessity  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance.    To    ward    off    this    danger. 


NATO  must  adapt  to  the  post-cold  war 
era  by  expanding  its  mission  and  mak- 
ing adjustments  in  its  organizational 
structure. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  NATO's  origi- 
nal mission,  protecting  Western  Eurof)e 
from  a  military  threat  from  the  East, 
has  entirely  disappeared.  Even  with  the 
collapse  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Russia's  nu- 
clear arsenal  is  much  larger  than 
NATO's  European  arsenal  and  Russia's 
population  is  nearly  .is  large  as  that  of 
NATO's  military  core  nations.  Ger- 
many. France,  and  Britain.  Given  the 
fragility  of  democracy  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  we  should  be  cautious 
about  dismissing  entirely  NATO's  con- 
tinued defensive  mission  in  Western 
Europe. 

NATO  also  continues  to  serve  impor- 
tant purposes  by  institutionalizing  ties 
between  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe  and  firmly  anchoring  Germany 
to  the  West.  These  links  are  particu- 
larly important  when  trade  frictions 
are  fraying  United  States-European  re- 
lations and  Germany  is  becoming  a 
more  assertive  power. 

Nonetheless.  NATO  and  America 
must  adapt  to  the  post -cold  war  world. 
The  American  people  will  not  want  to 
continue  to  keep  150.000  troops  in  Eu- 
rope indefinitely,  as  the  Pentagon  has 
stated  it  wants  to.  The  United  States 
must  maintain  a  presence  that  leaves 
no  doubt  that  it  is  firmly  committed  to 
European  security,  but  further  reduc- 
tions can  be  made  to  less  than  100.000. 

.•\dapting  to  a  new  era  also  means 
that  the  Europeans  should  take  on  a 
greater  role  in  the  Alliance's  decision- 
making processes.  Such  a  transfer  of 
responsibility  could  induce  the  French 
to  play  a  greater  role  in  the  Alliance's 
military  activities,  thereby  lightening 
the  burden  for  the  United  States. 
Greater  French  participation  in  N.^TO 
could  reduce  Paris's  attempts  to  set  up 
a  European  defense  structure  outside  of 
NATO. 

NATO's  missions,  as  well  as  its  orga- 
nization, must  also  adapt  to  new  reali- 
ties. To  date.  NATO  have  interpreted 
its  founding  treaty  as  limiting  joint 
military  operations  to  the  defense  of 
NATO's  territory.  This  danger  has  re- 
ceded, but  other  problems  have 
emerged.  NATO  foreign  ministers  are 
to  be  commended  for  recently  agreeing 
to  participate  in  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations outside  of  Western  Europe,  such 
as  in  Bosnia. 

NATO  must  also  make  clear  that  it 
considers  political  or  military  pressure 
on  Poland.  Hungary,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia as  a  challenge  to  Western  se- 
curity. NATO  and  the  United  States 
should  increase  their  cooperation  with 
the  military  forces  of  these  countries, 
including  training,  the  exchange  of 
military  pei-sonnel.  intelligence,  and 
perhaps  the  .sale  and  leasing  of  military 
equipment.  The  eventual  moderniza- 
tion of  Eastern  European  armed  forces 
with  Western  military  equipment,  par- 


iiculaiiy  rommurncations  and  air  de- 
fenses, would  in  turn  help  facilitate 
their  coordination  with  N.\TO  in  any 
future  crisis. 

P'inally.  NATO  should  also  promote 
policies  that  facilitate  the  commit- 
ment of  forces  to  the  Third  World  in 
the  event  of  a  major  crisis.  While  the 
proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction will  represent  the  most  seri- 
ous security  threat  in  future  years. 
N.\TO  ha.^  no  inandate.  and  therefore, 
no  contingency  plans  to  deal  with 
These  challenges.  This  failing  was  un- 
derlined by  N.ATO's  unwillingness  to 
.11  t  .is  <i  united  organization  in  the  gulf 
w.ir,  il  It  h.id.  .Amei'ica  would  have  not 
h.ii!  to  shoulder  such  a  heavy  burden. 
.N.^TO  should,  therefore,  begin  to  re- 
I'fi'Til  its  militai-y  etjuipment.  train- 
ing, and  doctrine  for  possible  engage- 
ments outside  of  Europe.  This  should 
include  conducting  more  joint  training 
exercises  in  the  desert  areas  of  the 
United  States,  as  opposed  to  Europe's 
northern  climate. 

In  the  new  era.  N.^TO's  European 
members  should  make  a  larger  con- 
tribution to  their  own  security  inter- 
ests; the  role  of  the  United  States 
should  be  less  dominant  and  more  sup- 
portive. A  more  flexible  and  less  costly 
deployment  of  U.S.  forces  in  Europe 
will  encourage  the  Europeans  to  do 
more  and  defuse  unhappiness  among 
the  U.S.  public  about  excessive  mili- 
tary commitments.  .At  the  same  time. 
N.ATO  must  be  willing  to  act  to  defend 
us  vital  interests  outside  of  Europe, 
where  more  dangerous  threats  to  its  se- 
curity now  lie.  This  will  lighten  the 
burden  on  the  United  States.  If  N.ATO 
can  successfully  adapt  to  the  post-cold- 
war  era,  it  will  be  as  influential  and  ef- 
fective in  the  next  century  as  it  has 
been  in  the  present  one  • 


SKNATK  HKSOI.UTION  313— COM- 
MENDING THE  S'l".  LOUIS  CAR- 
DINALS BASEBALL  TEAM  ON  ITS 
lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 

.Ml  DANKORTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
ii"N:'  Mi.  Exon.  Mr  Simon,  Mr.  Dl.xoN. 
Mr.  i'liVoH.  and  Mr.  THUK.MOND)  submit- 
ted the  following  resolution;  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to: 
S   Ri-;s.  313 

Whereas  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  were 
founded  and  began  play  in  the  Major  Leagues 
as  the  St.  Louis  Browns  in  1892  and  have 
pla.ved  continuously  in  St.  Louis  since  that 
time: 

Whereas  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  have  won 
9  World  Series  Championships,  more  than 
any  other  National  League  team,  and  15  Na- 
tional League  pennants; 

Whereas  20  Cardinal  players,  11  pitchers, 
and  6  managers  have  been  inducted  into  the 
Baseball  Hall  of  Fame; 

Whereas  Cardinal  players  have  been  se- 
lected the  National  League's  Most  Valuable 
Player  17  times; 

Whereas  Cardinal  players  have  won  Na- 
tional League  batting  titles  during  21  sea- 
sons, and  on  four  occasions.  Cardinals  have 
hit  for  an  average  of  over  .400  for  a  season: 


Whereas  the  Cardinals  play  an  exciting 
style  of  baseball  that  emphasizes  team 
speed,  defense,  and  outstanding  pitching; 

Whereas  Rogers  Hornsby  hit  for  an  average 
of  over  .400  for  three  seasons,  earning  him 
the  nickname  of  "The  Greatest  Righthanded 
Batter  of  All  Time"; 

Whereas  m  1934  "Dizzy"  Dean  won  30 
games,  a  feat  no  National  League  pitcher  has 
matched  since,  and  m  the  1934  and  1935  sea- 
sons. Dizzy  Dean  and  his  brother  Paul  com- 
bined for  a  Major  League  record  for  brothers 
of  96  victories  over  two  seasons; 

Whereas  Stan  Musial's  22-year  career  with 
the  Cardinals,  which  included  seven  batting 
titles  and  three  most  Valuable  F^layer 
awards,  is  the  third  longest  in  major  league 
history  with  a  single  team,  and  he  later  pro- 
moted athletics  in  the  United  States  by  serv- 
ing as  the  Chairman  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cil on  Physical  Fitness  under  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson; 

Whereas  m  1968  Bob  Gibson  set  a  major 
league  record  for  starting  pitchers  with  an 
earned  run  average  of  1  12.  and  during  that 
season  won  15  games  in  a  row,  including  10 
shutouts; 

Whereas  Lou  Brock  is  the  all-time  leading 
base  stealer  in  National  League  history,  and 
in  1985  the  Cardinals  were  only  the  fifth 
team  in  Major  League  history  to  steal  over 
300  bases  as  a  team; 

Whereas  Ozzie  .Smith  has  been  a  Wiz;ird" 
in  the  infield  and  at  the  plate,  dazzling  mod- 
ern-day Redbird  fans,  while  winning  10  con- 
secutive Gold  Gloves; 

Whereas  over  89  million  fans  have  attended 
Cardinals  home  games  at  four  stadiums  since 
attendance  records  were  first  kept  in  1901; 

Whereas  fans  from  Missouri.  Illinois.  Iowa. 
.■\rkansas.  Tennessee.  Kentucky.  Indiana, 
and  Nebraska  now  regularly  attend  Car- 
dinals games  and  40  percent  of  the  fans  at- 
tending games  are  from  outside  the  St.  Louis 
area;  and 

Whereas  the  Cardinals  organlziation  and 
players  regularly  donate  their  time  and  re- 
sources to  the  community,  most  notably  the 
Reviving  Ba.seball  in  the  Inner  Cities  pro- 
gram which  establishes  baseball  programs  in 
Lommunities  where  none  exist  otherwise: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  are 
to  be  commended  on  the  celebration  of  their 
100th  anniversary  on  June  11,  1992.  In  light  of 
their  outstanding  success  on  the  field,  the 
tremendous  enjoyment  they  have  provided 
their  fans,  and  their  significant  contribu- 
tions to  our  national  pastime,  St.  Louis,  and 
the  Nation. 


SENATE        RE.SOLUTION        314- -REL 
ATIVE    TO    THE    P^ORMKR    REPUB- 
LIC OF  YUGOSLAV  LA 

Mr.  DF.CONCINI  ifor  himself  and  Mr. 
LiKBEK.MAN'i    submitted    the    following 
resolution:   which  was  referred   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
s.  rks.  314 

Wheiea.-  .S(_-:ii;;i  stand  in  clear  and  gross 
and  uniorrei.ted  violation  of  all  ten  Prin- 
ciples Guiding  Relations  Between  Participat- 
ing Staifs  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  of  Europe  (CSCEi: 

Whereas  the  CSCE  states  have  condemned 
the  gross  violation  of  human  rights  and  bru- 
tal aggression  on  the  part  of  Serbia; 

Whereas  Serbia  and  Serbian-backed  forces 
are  responsible  for  instigating  the  deaths  of 
many  thousands  of  citizens  of  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina.  including  innocent  men. 
women  and  children; 


Whereas  Serbian-backed  forces  are  respon- 
sible for  crimes  against  humanity. 

Whereas  Serbia  and  Serbian-backed  forces 
have  attempted  to  undermine  the  democrat- 
ically elected  government  of  Bosnla- 
Hercegovma: 

Whereas  Serbian-backed  forces  have  at- 
tempted to  undermine  the  democratically 
elected  government  of  Bosnia-Hercegovina; 

Whereas  Serbian-backed  forces  have 
trapped  over  400.000  civilians  in  the  capital 
city  of  Sarajevo; 

Whereas  attempts  to  bring  about  a  perma- 
nent cessation  of  hostilities  precipitated  by 
Serbia  and  Serbian-backed  forces  in  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina  through  negotiations  have 
failed; 

Whereas  Serbian-backed  forces  have  re- 
peatedly blocked  United  Nations  and  Red 
Cross  relief  convoys  carrying  much-needed 
supplies  of  food  and  medicine; 

Whereas  the  Security  Council  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  voted  unanimously  to  dispatch 
additional  forces  to  reopen  Sarajevo's  air- 
port and  permit  deliver.v  of  supplies  of  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  the  city's  belea- 
guered population; 

Whereas  the  president  of  the  democrat- 
ically elected  government  of  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina  has  Issued  an  urgent  appeal  for 
immediate  assistance  from  the  international 
community; 

Whereas  the  situation  in  Sarejavo  has 
reached  a  critical  point  requiring  immediate 
and  decisive  action;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  should 
take  immediate  steps,  through  a  multilat- 
eral effort,  to  ensure  the  delivery  of  humani- 
tarian aid  to  civilian  populations  in  and 
around  Sarajevo,  including  through  the  use 
of  military  force,  if  recjuired.  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  Nations,  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  and 
or  NATO 

Mr.  DeCONCINL  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
on  another  subject  matter  that  was  be- 
fore us  today,  and  I  am  going  to  take 
only  a  short  moment  to  urge  my  Sen- 
ate colleagues  to  carefully  review  a 
resolution  I  am  introducing,  and  in  a 
moment  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  thi.s  appear  as  in  morning  busi- 
ness, regarding  the  problem  in  the 
former  Republic  of  "i'ugoslavia,  par- 
ticularly, Bosnia-Herzegovina  and  Sa- 
rajevo. I  have  been  on  the  Helsinki 
Commission  for  a  number  of  years  and 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  and 
see  the  dismantling  of  not  only  the  So- 
viet Union,  but  of  the  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia.  It  is  very  important.  Mr, 
President,  that  this  countr.v  take  a 
firm  stand  and  be  prepared  to  move  for- 
ward with  some  positive,  even  military 
action,  if  necessary,  to  stop  the  Com- 
munist regime  of  Mr,  Milosevic  in  Ser- 
bia today. 


A  MEN  DM  ENTS  SU  B.M  ITTED 


WORKPLACE  FAIRNESS  ACT 


KING  A.MAN  AMENDMENT  NO.  2043 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.       BINGAMAN       submitted       an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  b.v 
hi'.n  to  the  bill  (S.  .3=>;  to  amend  the  Na- 
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tiwn.il  !..iboi-  Relations  Act  and  the 
lUulw.i.v  Labor  Act  to  prevent  discrimi- 
nation based  on  participation  in  labor 
disputes,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  to  be  inserted  insert 
the  following 

SECTION  I.  PK*:\'>:.Sn()N  ok  I)IS(  kiminaiion 
1)1  KIX.  AM>  AI  fHE  CONCLLSIUN 
OK  I^KOK  IHM'irK:.S. 

Section  Bia^  .'i  it.f  N.itinr.al  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  use   158(a)}  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5>  and  insertinif  '":  or";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

••(6)  for  a  period  of  1  year  following  the 
commencement  of  a  strike,  to  promise,  to 
threaten,  or  take  other  action— 

••(I I  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

"(A  I  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized, and 

•■(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  In  concerted  activities  for  the  pur 
pose  of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation: or 

••(11)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  (A) 
and  (B)  of  clause  (1)  and  who  Is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  Individual  that  Is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  f'>r  '  >t'  ••ni 
ployer  during  the  labor  ilispuSf 

SEC.  2.  PREVKINTION  OK  DISCHIMINA I  ION  1)1  K 
IS(.  .A.M)  AI  IHK  (  ON(  I  1  MON  OK 
KAIl.WAV  lAHOK  Dl.sl'l  IK.s 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  (45  U  S.C.  152i  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  ••(a)  "  after  ••Fourth":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  for  a  period  of  one  year  following  the 
commencement  of  a  strike,  shall  promise, 
threaten  or  take  other  action— 

••(1)  to  hire  a  pei-manent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who 

•■(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  In  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized:  and 

'•(B)  In  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization;  or 

■•(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  il)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  Individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  Individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute". 


til     i:;     inicndmi'nl    tu    the    hill    S.    55. 
suin-.i,  .1.--  follows: 

(The  text  of  amendment  No.  2044  is 
identical  to  the  text  of  amendment  No. 
1992  proposed  by  Mr  Gramm  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record  of  yesterday.  June  10. 
1992  on  pa^es  14128  through  14192.) 


GRAMM  .\MKNDMENT  NO.  2044 

(Ordert-il  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    GU.\.M.\1    submitted   an   amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 


BINC;.\M.\.N  AMENDMENT  NO.  2045 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr        BINGAMAN       submitted       an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  55. 
supra,  iis  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  fnllowlng 

SECTION  I  I'KK:SKM10N  ok  l)IS(  UIMINAIION 
I)(  Kl\(.  A.M)  AI  IHK  (  ON(  1  I  SION 
OK  lAHOK  I)ISPITK:s. 

Section  8i.i  ■■<  ';..•  N.itional  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  use   ISfliai)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  ":  or  ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph 

■•(6)  for  a  period  of  I  year  following  the 
commencement  of  a  strike,  to  promise,  to 
threaten,  or  take  other  action— 

"(il  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

■•(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  In  a 
bargaining  unit  In  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized: and 

••(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  In  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

■•(11)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  (.A) 
and  (B)  of  clause  (il  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  fur  thf  "Em- 
ployer during  the  labor  Jlsput>- 
SEC.  2.  f>RK:VTNTION  OK  niS<-HIMINATION  1)1  R- 
l\(.  AM)  AI  niK  (()N(  llMON  OK 
»t\ll  WAY  lABOK  DISPl  TKS 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  152)  Is  amended  — 

(1)  by  inserting  ••(a)"  after  "Fourth.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

'•(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  for  a  period  of  one  year  following  the 
commencement  of  a  strike,  shall  promise, 
threaten  or  take  other  action— 

•■(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

•■(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized;  and 

••(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization,  or 

••(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (Ai  and 


iB)  of  paragraph  (1)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  Is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute". 


BIDEN  AMI'.NDMI'.NT  No    JiHt; 

lOrilrr-'il  r  I)  he  on  t  h*'  i  .iMi'  > 
Mr    HIDi.N  submitti'd  ,t::  .imendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  55.  supra,  as 
follows: 

AME.SDMEST  NO    2046 

strike  all  after  the  first  word  in  the  pend- 
inii.'  amendment  and  insert  the  following: 
.SACT/O.V  ;.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  mav  be  cited  as  the  "Violent  Crime 
Control  and  Law  Enlorcement  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  t.  TABLE  OF  TITLES. 

The  following  is  the  table  of  titles  for  this  Act: 
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TITIJ-:  l—OE.\TH  PFNM.n 
SEC.  101.  SHOHl  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Death 
Penalty  A(  t  i-r  19')!' 

SEC.    lOi.    VOSSTITIIKIWI     fK<H  HH  His    HtH 
THE  IWOsniDS  (n   I  HI   S/-.MA.N(f 
Of  l>l..\  III 
(a)    Is    GLSkHM    -   Part    li    uj    litir    In    iij    the 

United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  chapter  alter  chapter  227: 

CHAPTER  22S~  DEATH  SENTENCE 

"Sec. 

"3591.  Sentence  of  death. 

"3592.  Mitigating  and  aggravating  factors  to  be 
considered  in  determining  wheth- 
er a  sentence  of  death  is  justified. 

"3593  Special  hearing  to  determine  whether  a 
sentence  of  death  is  justified. 


S5i*4.  Impositiun  uj  a  sentence  of  death. 

"3595.  Review  of  a  sentence  of  death. 

"3596.  Implementation  of  a  sentence  of  death. 

"3597.  Use  of  State  facilities. 

"3598.  Special  provi.sion.'i  for  Indian  country. 

"i359l.  Sentence  of  death 

.4  lit.wndant  u  ho  ha.s  been  .found  guilty  of— 

"(I)  an  oflense  described  m  section  794  or  sec- 
tion 2381  of  this  title: 

"(2)  an  offense  described  in  section  1751(c)  of 
this  title,  if  the  offense,  as  determined  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  at  the  hearing  under  section 
3593.  constitutes  an  attempt  to  kill  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  results  m  bodily  injury 
to  the  President  or  comes  dangerously  close  to 
causing  the  death  of  the  President,  or 

"(3)  any  other  offense  for  which  a  sentence  of 
death  is  provided,  if  the  defendant,  as  deter- 
mined beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  at  the  hearing 
under  section  3593— 

"I A)  intentionally  killed  the  victim. 

"(B)  intentionally  inflicted  serious  bodily  in- 
jury that  resulted  m  the  death  of  the  victim: 

"(C)  intentionally  participated  m  an  act.  con- 
templating that  the  life  of  a  person  would  be 
taken  or  intending  that  lethal  force  would  be 
used  m  connection  with  a  person,  other  than 
one  of  the  participants  in  the  offense,  and  the 
victim  died  as  a  direct  result  of  the  act:  or 

"(D)  intentionally  and  specifically  engaged  in 
an  act.  knowing  that  the  act  created  a  grave 
risk  of  death  to  a  person,  other  than  one  of  the 
participants  in  the  offense,  such  that  participa- 
tion in  the  act  constituted  a  reckless  disregard 
for  human  life  and  the  victim  died  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  act. 

shall  be  .sentenced  to  death  i; .  after  consider- 
ation of  the  factors  set  forth  in  section  3592  m 
the  course  of  a  hearing  held  pursuant  to  section 
3593.  It  IS  determined  that  imposition  of  a  sen- 
tence of  death  is  justified,  except  that  no  person 
may  be  sentenced  to  death  who  was  less  than  18 
years  of  age  at  the  lime  of  the  offense. 
••>^.'i.59*.  Mitigating  and  aggravating  factors  to 

he  considered  in  determining  whether  a  sen- 
tence of  death  it  justified 
iij;    Mil lu.AllSii    F.ii-K.tk.s.  —  ln    di  '.ermming 
whether  a  sentence  of  death  is  to  be  impnsi-d  on 
a  defendant,   the  finder  of  fact  shall  (onsider 
any  mitigating  factor,  including  the  following - 

"(!)  IMF.MREU  CKPACITY.-The  defendant's 
capacity  to  appreciate  the  wrongfulness  of  the 
defendant's  conduct  or  to  conform  conduct  to 
the  requirements  of  law  was  significantly  im- 
paired, regardless  of  whether  the  capacity  was 
so  impaired  as  to  constitute  a  defense  to  the 
charge. 

"(2)  Di'HESs.-The  defendant  was  under  un- 
usual and  substantial  duress,  regardless  of 
whether  the  duress  was  of  such  a  degree  as  to 
constitute  a  defense  to  the  charge. 

"(3)  MisoR  PARTiciPATios.—  The  defendant  is 
punishable  as  a  principal  (as  defined  in  section 
2  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code)  in  the  of- 
fense, which  was  committed  by  another,  but  the 
defendant's  participation  was  relatively  minor, 
regardless  of  whether  the  participation  was  so 
minor  as  to  constitute  a  de.fense  to  the  charge. 

"(4)  FORSEE ABILITY. —The  defendant  could 
not  reasonably  have  foreseen  that  the  defend- 
ant's conduct  in  the  course  of  the  commission  of 
murder,  or  other  offense  resulting  in  death  for 
which  the  defendant  was  convicted,  would 
cause,  or  would  create  a  grave  risk  of  causing, 
death  to  any  person. 

"(5)  No  PRIOR  CRIMISAL  RECORD. -The  de- 
fendant did  not  have  a  significant  prior  history 
of  other  criminal  conduct. 

"(6)  DiSTLRBA.\CE.—The  defendant  committed 
the  offense  under  severe  mental  or  emotional 
disturbance. 

"(7)  ViCTi.M's  co.\SE\T—The  victim  consented 
to  the  cTimina/  conduct  that  resulted  in  the  vic- 
tim's death. 
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"(Sj  CJiHKH  FACi(iR.'<  -  Other  jaiturs  in  the  de- 
fendant's background,  record,  or  character  or 
any  other  circurrustance  of  the  ojfense  that  miti- 
gate against  imposition  ol  the  death  sentence. 

■(b)  AGGRAV.^TISG  F.M'TOfiS  FOR  ESPSOSAGE 
ASD  TRK.ASOS.—ln  determining  whether  a  sen- 
tence of  death  is  justified  for  an  oflense  de- 
scribed m  section  3591(1).  the  jury,  or  it  there  is 
no  jury,  the  court,  shall  consider  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing aggravating  factors  for  which  notice  has 
been  given  and  determine  which,  if  any.  exist. 

"'Il  Prior  e.sfiosage  or  treaso.\'  offe.\se.— 
The  defendant  has  previously  been  convicted  of 
another  offense  involving  espionage  or  treason 
for  which  a  sentence  of  either  life  imprisonment 
or  death  was  authoriced  by  law. 

"(2)  Grave  risk  to  satiosal  SECVRITY—In 
the  commission  of  the  offense  the  defendant 
knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of  substantial 
danger  to  the  national  security. 

"(3)  Grave  risk  of  death.— In  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense  the  defendant  knowingly  cre- 
ated a  grave  risk  of  death  to  another  person. 

The  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court,  may 
consider  whether  any  other  aggravating  factor 
for  which  notice  has  been  given  exists. 

"lo  aggravatisg  f.actors  for  Homicide 
ASD  for  Attempted  .Mcrdfr  of  the  Presi- 
DEST.-In  determining  whether  a  sentence  of 
death  is  justified  for  an  offense  described  in  sec- 
tion 3591  (2)  or  (6).  the  jury,  or  if  there  is  no 
jury,  the  court,  shall  consider  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing aggravating  factors  for  which  notice  has 
been  given  and  determine  which,  if  any.  exist: 

"(1)  De.ith  dlrisg  coMMissios  of  .asother 
CRIME.— The  death,  or  injury  resulting  m  death, 
occurred  during  the  commission  or  attempted 
commission  of,  or  during  the  immediate  flight 
from  the  commi.ssion  of,  an  offense  under  section 
32  (destruction  of  aircraft  or  aircraft  facilities), 
section  33  (destruction  of  motor  vehicles  or 
motor  vehicle  facilities),  section  36  (violence  at 
international  airports),  section  351  (violence 
against  .Members  of  Congress,  Cabinet  officers, 
or  Supreme  Court  Justices),  an  offense  under 
section  751  (prisoners  m  custody  of  institution 
or  officer),  section  794  (gathering  or  delivering 
defense  information  to  aid  foreign  government } 
section  844(d)  (transportation  of  explosives  in 
interstate  commerce  for  certain  purposes),  sec- 
tion 844(f)  (destruction  of  Government  property 
in  interstate  commerce  by  explosives),  section 
1118  (prisoners  serving  life  term),  section  1201 
(kidnaping),  section  844(i)  (destruction  of  prop- 
erty affecting  interstate  commerce  by  explo- 
sives), section  1116  (killing  or  attempted  killing 
of  diplomats),  section  1203  (hostage  taking),  sec- 
tion 1992  (wrecking  trains),  section  2280  (mari- 
time violence),  section  2281  (maritime  platform 
violence),  section  2332  (terrorist  acts  abroad 
against  United  States  nationals),  section  2339 
(use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction),  or  section 
2381  (treason)  of  this  title,  or  section  902  (i)  or 
In)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  .4f(  of  1958  (49 
U.S.C.  1472  (I)  or  (nj)  (aircraft  piracy). 

"(2)  ISVOLVE.ME.ST  OF  FIREARM  OR  PREVIOUS 
COWICTIOS  OF  VIOLEST  FELOSY  ISVOLVISG  FIRE- 

.ARM—For  any  offense,  other  than  an  offense 
for  which  a  sentence  of  death  is  sought  on  the 
basis  of  section  924(c)  of  this  title,  as  amended 
by  this  Act.  the  defendant— 

"(A)  during  and  in  relation  to  the  commission 
of  the  offense  or  m  escaping  or  attc^npting  to  es- 
cape apprehension  used  or  possessed  a  firearm 
as  defined  in  section  921  of  (his  title:  or 

"(B)  has  previously  been  convicted  of  a  Fed- 
eral or  State  offense  punishable  by  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment of  more  than  one  year,  involving  the 
use  of  attempted  or  threatened  use  of  a  firearm, 
as  defined  in  section  921  of  this  title,  against  an- 
other person. 

"(3)  PREVICJUS  COWICTIOS'  OF  OFFE.WSE  FOR 
which  a  SESTESCE  of  DE.ATH  OR  LIFE  IMPRISOS- 
MEST    WAS    AUTHORIZED.— The    defendant    has 


prnwusly  been  convicted  ot  another  Federal  or 
State  offense  resulting  in  the  death  ot  a  person, 
lor  which  a  sentence  of  life  imprisonment  or  a 
sentence  of  death  was  authorized  by  statute. 

"(4)  Previous  cosvictios  of  other  serious 
OFFF..\SES—The  defendant  has  previously  been 
convicted  of  two  or  more  Federal  or  State  of- 
fenses, punishable  by  a  term  o)  imprisonment  of 
more  than  one  year,  committed  on  different  oc- 
casions, involving  the  infliction  of.  or  attempted 
infliction  of.  serious  bodily  injury  or  death  upon 
another  person. 

"(5)  Grave  risk  of  de.ath  to  .additiosal 
PER.wss.—The  defendant,  m  the  commission  of 
the  offense,  or  m  escaping  apprehension  for  the 
violation  of  the  offense,  knowingly  created  a 
grave  risk  of  death  to  one  or  more  persons  in  ad- 
dition to  the  victim  of  the  offense. 

"(6)  Hei.\ous.  cruel,  or  depraved  masser 
of  committisg  offense  —The  defendant  com- 
mitted the  offense  in  an  esjxcially  heinous. 
cruel,  or  depraved  manner  m  that  it  involved 
torture  or  serious  physical  abuse  to  the  victim. 

"(7)  Procuremest  of  offesse  by  pay- 
ME\T. — The  defendant  procured  the  commission 
of  the  offense  by  payment,  or  promise  of  pay- 
ment, of  anything  of  pecuniary  value. 

"(8)  Pecusiary  GAis.—  The  defendant  commit- 
ted the  offense  as  consideration  for  the  receipt. 
or  171  the  expectation  of  the  receipt,  of  anything 
of  pecuniary  value. 

"(9)  Substa.\tial  pla.\.ki.\g  a.\d 
PREMEDiTATios—The  defendant  committed  the 
offense  after  substantial  planning  and 
premeditation  to  cause  the  death  of  a  person  or 
commit  an  act  of  terrorism. 

"(10)  COWICTIOS  for  TWO  FELOSY  DRUG  OF- 
FE.^SES. — The  defendant  has  previously  been 
convicted  of  two  or  more  State  or  Federal  of- 
fenses punishable  by  a  term  of  imprisonment  of 
more  than  one  year,  committed  on  different  oc- 
casions, involving  the  distribution  of  a  con- 
trolled substance. 

"(Ill  Vulserability  of  victim —The  victim 
was  particularly  vulnerable  due  to  old  age. 
youth,  or  infirmity 

"(12)  Cosvictios  for  serious  federal  drug 
OFFE.\.'iES.^The  defendant  had  prei'iously  been 
convicted  of  violating  title  If  or  title  III  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  for  which  a  sentence 
of  5  or  more  years  may  be  imposed  or  had  pre- 
viously been  convicted  of  engaging  in  a  continu- 
ing criminal  enterprise. 

"(13)    CO.\TISUt.\'G    CRl.UISAL    ESTERPRISE    I.\- 

roLV/.VG  DRUG  SALES  TO  MisoRS.—The  defend- 
ant committed  the  offense  in  the  course  of  en- 
gaging m  a  continuing  criminal  enterprise  in 
violation  of  section  408(c)  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  and  that  violation  involved  the  dis- 
tribution of  drugs  to  persons  under  the  age  of  21 
in  violation  of  section  418  of  such  Act. 

"(14)  High  public  officials.— The  defendant 
committed  the  offense  against— 

"(A)  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President-elect,  the  Vice  President,  the  Vice- 
President-elect,  the  Vice- President-designate .  or, 
if  there  is  no  Vice  President,  the  officer  next  in 
order  of  succession  to  the  office  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  person  who  is  act- 
ing as  President  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

"(B)  a  chief  of  state,  head  of  government,  or 
the  political  equivalent,  of  a  foreign  nation: 

"(C)  a  foreign  official  listed  in  section 
1116(b)(3)(A)  of  this  title,  if  the  official  is  in  the 
United  States  on  official  business:  or 

"(D)  a  Federal  public  servant  who  is  a  judge. 
a  law  enforcement  officer,  or  an  employee  of  a 
United  States  penal  or  correctional  institution — 

"(:)  while  he  is  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
his  official  duties: 

••(■ii>  because  of  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties:  or 

"(ill)  because  of  his  status  as  a  public  servant. 
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hur  pu'posvs  of  this  subparagraph,  a  law  eri- 
forcement  oflicer'  is  a  public  servant  authorized 
by  law  or  by  a  Governmerit  agericy  or  Cortgress 
to  conduct  or  engage  in  the  prevention,  inves- 
tigation, or  prosecution  or  adjudication  ot  an 
offense,  and  includes  those  engaged  in  correc- 
tions, parole,  or  probation  functions. 
The  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court,  may 
consider  whether  any  other  aggravating  factor 
for  which  notice  has  been  given  exists 
"113593    Special  hearing  tii  determine  iihethrr 

a  iwntence  of  death  ii  jugtified 

"(a)   \OTICE   BY    THE   GuVERSMEST.- If .    m    a 

case  involving  an  offense  described  in  section 
3591,  the  attorney  for  the  government  believes 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  offense  are  such 
that  a  sentence  of  death  is  justified  under  this 
chapter,  the  attorney  shall,  a  reasonable  time 
before  the  trial  or  before  acceptance  by  the  court 
of  a  plea  of  guilty,  sign  and  file  with  the  court, 
and  serve  on  the  defendant,  a  notice— 

"(1)  stating  that  the  government  believes  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  offense  are  such  that, 
if  the  defendant  is  convicted,  a  sentence  of 
death  is  justified  under  this  chapter  and  that 
the  government  will  seek  the  sentence  of  death, 
and 

"(2>  setting  forth  the  aggravating  factor  or 
factors  that  the  government,  if  the  defendant  is 
convicted,  proposes  to  prove  as  justifying  a  sen- 
tence of  death. 

The  factors  for  which  notice  is  provided  under 
this  subsection  may  include  factors  concerning 
the  effect  of  the  offense  on  the  victim  and  the 
victim's  family,  and  may  include  oral  testimony, 
a  victim  impact  statement  that  identifies  the  vic- 
tim of  the  offense  and  the  extent  and  scope  of 
the  injury  and  loss  suffered  by  the  victim  and 
the  victim's  family,  and  any  other  relevant  in- 
formation. The  court  may  permit  the  attorney 
for  the  government  to  amend  the  notice  upon  a 
showing  of  good  cause. 

"(b)  W£,4«yvc  BEFORE  A  COi'RT  OR  JfRY.-  ff 
the  attorney  fur  the  government  has  filed  a  no- 
tice as  required  under  subsection  (a)  and  the  de- 
fendant IS  found  guilty  of  or  pleads  guilty  to  an 
offense  described  in  section  3591.  the  judge  who 
presided  at  the  trial  or  before  whom  the  guilty 
plea  was  entered,  or  another  judge  if  that  judge 
IS  unavailable,  shall  conduct  a  separate  sen- 
tencing hearing  to  determine  the  punishment  to 
be  imposed.  The  hearing  shall  be  conducted— 

"(1)  before  the  jury  that  determined  the  de- 
fendant's guilt: 

"(2)  before  a  jury  impaneled  for  the  purpose 
of  the  hearing  if— 

"(A)  the  defendant  was  convicted  upon  a  plea 
of  guilty: 

"(B)  the  defendant  was  convicted  after  a  trial 
before  the  court  sitting  without  a  jury. 

"(C)  the  lury  that  determined  t>ie  defendant's 
guilt  was  discharged  for  good  cause,  or 

"(D)  after  initial  imposition  of  a  sentence 
under  this  section,  reconsideration  of  the  sen- 
tence under  this  section  is  necessary,  or 

"(3)  before  the  court  alone,  upon  the  motion 
of  the  defendant  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
attorney  for  the  government. 
A  Jury  impaneled  pursuant  to  paragraph  (0) 
shall  consist  of  twelve  members,  unless,  at  any 
tirrw  before  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  the 
parties  stiftulate.  with  the  approval  of  the  court. 
that  It  shall  consist  of  a  lesser  number. 

"(c)  Proof  of  .\fiTiGATi.w  aso  Aggravatisg 
Factors— .Notwithstanding  rule  32(c)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  when  a 
defendant  is  found  guilty  or  pleads  guilty  to  an 
offense  under  section  3591.  no  presentence  re- 
port shall  be  prepared.  At  the  sentencing  hear- 
ing, information  may  be  presented  as  to  any 
matter  releiant  to  the  sentence,  including  any 
mitigating  or  aggravating  factor  permitted  or  re- 
guired  to  be  considered  under  section  3592.   In- 


formation prcstritid  maii  include  the  trial  tran- 
script and  exhibits  i)  the  hearing  is  held  before 
a  jury  or  judge  not  present  during  the  trial  The 
defendant  rnau  present  any  information  releiant 
to  a  mitigating  factor.  The  government  may 
present  any  information  relevant  to  an  aggra- 
vating factor  The  government  and  the  defend- 
ant shall  be  permitted  to  rebut  any  information 
received  at  the  hearing,  and  shall  be  given  fair 
opportuniti)  to  present  argument  as  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  information  to  establish  the  exist- 
ence of  any  aggravating  or  mitigating  factor. 
and  as  to  the  appropriateness  in  the  case  of  im- 
posing a  sentence  of  death.  The  government 
shall  open  the  argument  The  defendant  shall  be 
permitted  to  reply  The  government  shall  then 
be  permitted  to  reply  in  rebuttal.  The  burden  of 
establishing  the  existence  of  any  aggravating 
factor  IS  on  the  government,  and  is  not  satisfied 
unless  the  existence  of  such  a  factor  is  estab- 
lished beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  The  burden 
of  establishing  the  exi.'itence  of  any  mitigating 
factor  is  on  the  defendant,  and  is  not  satisfied 
unless  the  existence  of  such  a  factor  is  estab- 
lished by  a  preponderance  of  the  information. 

"(d)  Retvrs  of  Special  Fi.'^oisGs.-The  jury, 
or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court,  shall  consider 
all  the  mjormation  received  during  the  hearing. 
ft  shall  return  special  findings  identtlying  any 
aggravating  factor  or  factors  set  forth  in  section 
3592  found  to  exist  and  any  other  aggravating 
factor  for  which  notice  has  been  provided  under 
subsection  (a)  found  to  exist.  A  finding  with  re- 
spect to  a  mitigating  factor  may  be  made  by  one 
or  more  members  of  the  jury,  and  any  member  of 
the  jury  who  finds  the  existence  of  a  mitigating 
factor  may  consider  such  factor  established  for 
purposes  of  this  section  regardless  of  the  number 
of  jurors  who  concur  that  the  factor  has  been 
established.  A  finding  with  respect  to  any  ag- 
gravating factor  must  be  unanimous.  If  no  ag- 
gravating factor  set  forth  in  section  3592  is 
found  to  exist,  the  court  shall  impose  a  sentence 
other  than  death  authorised  by  law- 

"(e)  Retvrs  of  a  Fi.\Dt\G  Coscer.msg  a  Se.\- 
TE.\CE  OF  Death.  -If.  m  the  case  of— 

"(I)  an  offense  described  in  section  3591(1),  an 
aggravating  factor  required  to  be  considered 
under  section  3592(b)  is  found  to  exist:  or 

"(2)  an  offense  described  m  section  3591  (2)  or 
(3).  an  aggravating  factor  required  to  be  consid- 
ered under  section  3592(c)  is  found  to  eiust. 
the  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court,  shall 
consider  whether  all  the  aggravating  factor  or 
factors  found  to  exist  sufficiently  outweigh  all 
the  mitigating  factor  or  factors  found  to  exist  to 
justify  a  sentence  of  death,  or.  in  the  absence  of 
a  mitigating  factor,  whether  the  aggravating 
factor  or  factors  alone  are  sufficient  to  justify  a 
sentence  of  death.  Based  upon  this  consider- 
ation, the  jury  by  unanimous  vote,  or  if  there  is 
no  jury,  the  court,  shall  recommend  whether  a 
sentence  of  death  shall  be  imposed  rather  than 
a  lesser  sentence.  The  jury  or  the  court,  if  there 
IS  no  jury,  regardless  of  its  findings  with  res-pect 
to  aggravating  and  mitigating  factors,  is  never 
required  to  impose  a  death  sentence. 

"(f)  SPECIAL  PRECAVTIOS  To  E.\St'RE  AGAISST 
Dl.scRlMi.^ATlos.--ln  a  hearing  held  before  a 
jury,  the  court,  prior  to  the  return  of  a  finding 
under  subsection  (e),  shall  instruct  the  jury 
that,  in  considering  whether  a  sentence  of  death 
is  justified,  it  shall  not  consider  the  race,  color, 
religious  beliefs,  national  origin,  or  sex  of  the 
defendant  or  of  any  victim  and  that  the  jury  is 
not  to  recommend  a  sentence  of  death  unless  it 
has  concluded  that  it  would  recommend  a  sen- 
tence of  death  for  tne  crime  in  question  no  mat- 
ter what  the  rcue.  color,  religious  beliefs,  na- 
tional origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  or  of  any 
victim  may  be.  The  jury,  upon  return  of  a  find- 
ing under  .nibsection  (e).  shall  also  return  to  the 
court  a  certificate,  signed  by  each  juror,  that 
consideration  of  the  race,  color,  religious  beliefs. 


national  origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  or  any 
victim  was  not  involved  m  reaching  his  or  her 
individual  decision  and  that  the  individual 
juror  would  have  made  the  same  recommenda- 
tion regarding  a  sentence  for  the  crime  in  ques- 
tion no  matter  what  the  race,  color,  religious  be- 
liefs, national  origin  or  vex  of  the  defendant  w 
any  victim  may  be 
"$3594.  Imposition  of  a  tentence  of  dt'ath 

Upon  a  finding  under  section  3.i93(e)  that  a 
sentence  of  death  is  justified,  the  court  shall 
sentence  the  defendant  to  death.  Otherwise,  the 
court  shall  impose  any  sentence  other  than 
death  that  is  authorized  by  law.  Sotuithstand- 
ing  any  other  provision  of  law.  if  the  maximum 
term  of  imprisonment  for  the  offense  is  life  im- 
prisonment, the  court  may  impose  a  sentence  of 
life  impriionment  without  parole. 
"■f-WSS.  Review  of  a  sentence  of  death 

•  Lii  .■Mi-y-M  h:  u  I  li.M'  in  u  hu  h  a  sentence 
of  death  is  imposed,  the  sentence  shall  be  subject 
to  rei'iew  by  the  court  of  appeals  upon  appeal 
by  the  defendant.  Sotice  of  appeal  must  be  filed 
withm  the  time  sjjccified  for  the  filing  of  a  no- 
tice of  appeal.  An  appeal  under  this  section  may 
be  consolidated  with  an  appeal  of  the  judgment 
of  conviction  and  shall  have  priority  over  all 
other  cases. 

"lb)  Review.— The  court  of  appeals  shall  re- 
view the  entire  record  in  the  case,  including— 

"(I)  the  ciidence  .lubmitted  during  the  trial. 

'(2)  the  information  submitted  during  the  sen- 
tencing hearing. 

"(3)  the  procedures  employed  in  the  sentenc- 
ing hearing:  and 

14)  the  special  findings  returned  under  sec- 
tion 3593(d). 

"(C)  DECISION  ASD  DlSPOSITIOS.— 
"(I)  The  court  of  appeals  shall  address  all 
substantive  and  procedural  issues  raised  on  the 
appeal  of  a  sentence  of  death,  and  shall  con- 
sider whether  the  sentence  of  death  was  imposed 
under  the  influence  of  passion,  prejudice,  or 
any  other  arbitrary  factor  and  whether  the  evi- 
dence sufjports  the  special  finding  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  aggravating  factor  required  to  be 
considered  under  section  3592. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  court  of  appeals  finds 
that— 

"(A)  the  sentence  of  death  was  imposed  under 
the  influence  of  passion,  prejudice,  or  any  other 
arbitrary  factor, 

"(B)  the  admissible  evidence  and  information 
adduced  does  not  support  the  special  finding  of 
the  existence  of  the  required  aggravating  factor: 
or 

"(C)  the  proceedings  involved  any  other  legal 
error  requiring  reversal  of  the  sentence  that  was 
properly  preserved  for  appeal  under  the  rules  of 
criminal  procedure. 

the  court  shall  remand  the  case  for  reconsider- 
ation under  section  3593  or  imposition  of  a  sen- 
tence other  than  death. 

"(3)  The  court  of  appeals  ihall  state  in  writ- 
ing the  reasons  for  its  disposition  of  an  appeal 
of  a  sentence  of  death  under  this  settlor. 
"$3596.  Implementation  of  a  sentence  of  d*'ath 

"(a)  Is  Ceserai.  -  A  person  who  has  been 
sentenced  to  death  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  shall  be  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  Attorney  General  until  exhaustion  of  the 
procedures  for  appeal  of  the  judgment  of  convic- 
tion and  for  review  of  the  sentence.  When  the 
sentence  is  to  be  implemented,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  release  the  person  sentenced  to 
death  to  the  custody  of  a  United  States  marshal, 
who  shall  supervise  implementation  of  the  sen- 
tence in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  law  of  the 
State  in  which  the  sentence  is  imposed.  If  the 
law  of  such  Stale  does  not  provide  for  implemen- 
tation of  a  sentence  of  death,  the  court  shall 
designate  another  State,  the  law  of  which  does 
provide  for  the  implementation  of  a  sentence  of 


diath  and  the  ,s.  r.i,'t:.  •  shall  be  implemented  m 
.'/;■  latter  Statt  p,  r'.i  manner  prescribed  by 
such  law. 

"(b)  Pregsa.\t  Wo.MA.'i.—A  sentence  of  death 
shall  not  be  carried  out  upon  a  woman  while 
she  IS  pregnant. 

"(c)  Mental  Cap.acity.  a  sentence  of  death 
shall  not  be  earned  out  upon  a  person  who  is 
mentally  retarded.  A  sentence  of  death  shall  not 
be  carried  out  upon  a  person  who.  as  a  result  of 
mental  disability,  lacks  the  mental  capacity  to 
understand  the  death  penalty  and  why  it  was 
;"i;i'.MYi  oi  that  j'lrsi^v 

"if  3597.  L'»e  of  State  facilitiet 

"(a)  In  General.— a  United  States  marshal 
charged  with  supervising  the  implementation  of 
a  sentence  of  death  may  use  appropriate  State 
or  local  facilities  for  the  purpose,  may  use  the 
services  of  an  appropriate  State  or  local  official 
or  of  a  person  such  an  official  employs  for  the 
purpose,  and  shall  jxiy  the  costs  thereof  in  an 
amount  approved  by  the  Attorney  General. 

"(b)  Exci'SE  OF  A\  Employee  os  Moral  or 
Religious  Grocnds.—.N'o  employee  of  any  State 
department  of  corrections,  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons, or  the  United  States  Marshals  Service,  and 
no  employee  providing  services  to  that  depart- 
ment, bureau,  or  service  under  contract  shall  be 
required,  as  a  condition  of  that  employment  or 
contractual  obligation,  to  be  m  attendance  at  or 
to  participate  m  any  prosecution  or  execution 
under  this  section  if  such  participation  is  con- 
trary to  the  moral  or  religious  convictions  of  the 
employee  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'participation  in  executions'  includes  per- 
sonal preparation  of  the  condemned  iridividual 
and  the  apparatus  used  for  execution  and  su- 
pervision of  the  activities  of  other  personnel  m 
carrying  nut  such  activities. 

"!f3598.  Special  proiinionii  for  Indian  country. 

"Sotwithstanding  sections  115'J  and  1153.  no 
person  subject  to  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  an 
Indian  tribal  government  shall  be  subject  to  a 
capital  sentence  under  this  chapter  for  any  of- 
fense the  Federal  jurisdiction  for  which  is  predi- 
cated solely  on  Indian  country  as  defined  in 
section  1151  of  this  title,  and  which  has  occurred 
within  the  boundaries  of  such  Indian  country, 
unless  the  governing  body  of  the  tribe  has  elect- 
ed that  this  chapter  have  effect  over  land  and 
persons  subject  to  its  criminal  jurisdiction.". 

(b)  A.-^esdment  of  Chapter  analysis.— The 
chapter  analysis  of  part  ff  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  Item  after  the  item  relating  to  chapter  227: 

"228  Death  sentence 3591". 

S/-.f     lO.T   St'ECIEK    OFFE.\SES  FOR  WHICH  LIHATH 
l'E.\.\l.n  IS  At  THOKJ/.EI) 
(a)  Co\FC/R.MI.\G  CHA.\aES  IN   TITLE  18.— Title 

18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  AIRCRAFTS  ANP  MOTOR  VEHICLES.— Section 
34  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  the  comma  after  "imprisonment  for  life" 
and  inserting  a  period  and  striking  the  remain- 
der of  the  section. 

(2)  Espionage.— Section  794(a)  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  section  and  inserting  ". 
except  that  the  sentence  of  death  shall  not  be 
imposed  unless  the  jury  or,  if  there  is  no  jury, 
the  court,  further  finds  that  the  offense  directly 
concerned  nuclear  weaponry,  military  space- 
craft or  satellites,  early  warning  systems,  or 
other  means  of  defense  or  retaliation  against 
large-scale  attack:  war  plans:  communications 
intelligence  or  cryptographic  information:  or 
any  other  major  weapons  system  or  major  ele- 
ment of  defense  strategy.  ". 

(3)  E.XPLOSIVE  .\I.ATERIALS.--(A)  Section  844(d) 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  "as  provided  m  section  34  of  this  title". 


(B)  Section  844(!l  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  IS  amended  by  striking  "as  provided  in 
section  34  of  this  title". 

(C)  Section  844iii  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "as  provided  m 
section  34  of  this  title". 

(6)  MVRDER.—(A)  The  second  undesignated 
paragraph  of  section  lUUb)  of  title  IS.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"Whoeier  is  guilty  uj  murder  in  the  first  de- 
gree shall  be  punished  tiy  death  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  life:" . 

(B)  Section  1116(a)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "any  such  person 
who  is  found  guilty  of  murder  m  the  first  degree 
shall  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life. 
and". 

(7)  Kidnapping.— Section  1201(a)  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "or  for  life"  the  following:  "and.  if  the 
death  of  any  person  results,  shall  be  punished 
by  death  or  life  imprison?nent". 

(8)  .\0N.MAlLABLE    INJCRIUCS    ARTICLES.  — The 

last  paragraph  of  section  1716  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the  comma 
after  "imprisonment  for  life"  and  inserting  a  pe- 
riod and  striking  the  remainder  of  the  para- 
graph. 

(9)  Presidential  assassinations— Subsection 
(c)  of  section  1751  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(CI  Whoever  attempts  to  kill  or  kidnap  any 
individual  designated  m  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  if  the  conduct  constitutes  an  attempt  to 
kill  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  re- 
sults in  bodily  injury  to  the  President  or  other- 
wise comes  dangerously  close  to  causing  the 
death  of  the  Prcudent.  shall  be  punished— 

"(1)  by  imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years  or 
for  life:  or 

"(2)  by  death  or  imprisonment  for  any  term  of 
years  or  for  life.". 

(10)  Wrecking  trains.— The  second  to  the  last 
undesignated  paragraph  of  section  1992  of  title 
IS.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
the  comma  after  "imprisonment  for  life"  and  in- 
serting a  period  and  striking  the  remainder  of 
the  section. 

(11)  Bank  rubbery.  -Section  2113(e)  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 

"or  punished  by  death  if  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
shall  so  direct  "  and  inserting  "or  if  death  re- 
sults shall  be  punished  by  death  or  life  impris- 
onment". 

(12)  Hostage  taking.— Section  1203(a)  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "or  for  life"  the  following:  "and,  if  the 
death  of  any  person  results,  shall  be  punished 
by  death  or  life  imprisonment". 

(13)  Racketeering.— (A)  Section  19.^8  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
"and  if  death  results,  shall  be  subject  to  impris- 
onment for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life,  or  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000.  or  both"  and  in- 
serting ""and  if  death  results,  shall  be  punished 
by  death  or  life  imprisonment,  or  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $250,000.  or  both". 

(B)  Section  1959(a)(1)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""(I)  for  murder,  by  death  or  life  imprison- 
ment, or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $2.SO.OO0,  or 
both:  and  for  kidnapping,  by  imprisonment  for 
any  term  of  years  or  for  life,  or  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $250,000,  or  both:". 

(14)  Genocide.— Section  1091(b)(1)  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,000  or  imprisonment 
for  life."  and  inserting  ".  where  death  results, 
by  death  or  imprisonment  for  life  and  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $1,000,000,  or  both:". 

(b)  CoNFORMi.\G  Amendment  to  Federal 
AVUTION  ACT  OF  1954.— Section  903  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1473)  is 
amended  by  striking  subsection  (c). 


SEC.  104.  APPUCABIUTY  TO  UXIFORM  CODE  OF 
WUTARY  JUSTICE 

The  pruiisions  of  chapter  226  of  title  IS.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  as  added  by  this  title,  shall  not 
apply  to  prosecutions  under  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  (10  U.S.C.  8011. 
SEC  105.  DEATH  PELKALTi'  FOR  Ml'RDER  BY  A 
FEDERAL  PRJSO.S'ER 

(Uj  /.v  Geseral.— Chapter  51  of  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  iollouirio  new  section 

"flllS.  Murder  by  a  Federal  prisoner 

'(a)  Offense.— Whoeier.  while  confined  in  a 
Federal  correctional  institution  under  a  sen- 
tence for  a  term  of  life  imprisonment .  commits 
the  murder  of  another  shall  be  punished  by 
death  or  by  life  imprisonment. 

"(bi  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section— 

""(1)  the  term  "Federal  correctional  institution' 
means  any  Federal  prison.  Federal  correctional 
facility.  Federal  community  program  center,  or 
Federal  halfway  house: 

"(2)  the  term  term  of  life  imprisonment' 
means  a  sentence  for  the  term  of  natural  life,  a 
sentence  commuted  to  natural  life,  an  indetermi- 
nate term  of  a  minimum  of  at  least  fifteen  years 
and  a  maximum  of  life,  or  an  unexecuted  sen- 
tence of  death:  and 

"(3)  the  term  'murder'  means  a  first  degree  or 
second  degree  murder  as  defined  by  section  1111 
of  this  title.". 

(b)  Amendment  of  Chapter  Analysis.— The 
table  of  sections  at  the  begmnng  of  chapter  51  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
"Ills.  .Mu^dir  hii  a  Ffdvii:  p^'isonr^ 

SEC.  106.  DEATH  PESALT\  FOR  CIML  KJGHTS 
Ml  RDEKS 

(a)  CoNSPiHA'.  )  .Ai,Ai\.'>T  Rights.— Section  241 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  last  sen- 
tence and  inserting  ".  or  may  be  sentenced  to 
death.  ". 

(b)  Deprivation  of  Rights  Under  Color  of 
Law.— Section  242  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code.  IS  amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  ".  or  may 
be  sentenced  to  death.  ". 

(c)  Federally  Protected  Activities.— Sec- 
tion 245(b)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  m  the  matter  following  paragraph  (5) 
by  inserting  "".  or  may  be  sentenced  to  death" 
after  "or  for  life". 

(d)  Damage  to  Religious  Property:  Ob- 
struction OF  THE  Free  Exercise  of  Religious 
Rights.— Section  247(c)(1)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "".  or  may 
be  sentenced  t:  drath'  after   nr  hotk 

SBC.  107.  DEATH  PE.SALTl  FOR  THE  .hnRDER  OF 
FEDFIRAL  LAW  ENFORCEMKST  OFFl- 
ClAIJi 

Section  1114(a)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
IS  amended  by  striking  "punished  as  provided 
under  sections  1111  and  1112  of  this  title.  "  and 
inserting  "punished,  in  the  case  of  murder,  by  a 
sentence  of  death  or  life  imprisonment  as  pro- 
vided under  section  1111  of  this  title,  or.  in  the 
case  of  manslaughter,  a  sentence  as  provided 
under  section  1112  of  this  title.  ". 

SEC.  108.  DEATH  PE.\'ALT¥  FOR  DRVG  KISCPISS. 

lai  Shcjrt  Title.  This  section  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Death  Penalty  for  Drug  Kingpins  Act  of 
1991". 

(b)  In  General.— Title  18.  chapter  228.  section 
3591  of  the  United  States  Code  (as  created  by 
this  Act),  is  further  amended  by— 

(II  striking  the  ""(3)"  before  the  words  "any 
other  offense  for  which  "  and  inserting  a  "((!)": 

(2)  inserting  after  the  words  "death  of  the 
President:  or"",  the  following: 

""(3)  an  offense  referred  to  in  section  408(c)(1) 
of  the   Controlled   Substances   Act    (21    U.S.C. 
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84Su)(})).  committed  as  part  of  a  continuiiiu 
cnmtnal  enterprise  offense  under  the  conditions 
described  in  subsection  (b)  of  that  section, 
which  involved  not  less  than  tu-ice  the  quantity 
of  controlled  substance  described  in  subsection 
(b)(2HA)  or  twice  the  gross  receipts  described  in 
subsection  (b)(2)(B) 

"(4)  an  offense  referred  to  in  section  406(c)(1) 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C 
84S(c)(l)).  committed  as  part  of  a  continuing 
criminal  enterprise  offense  under  that  section, 
where  the  defendant  is  a  principal  adminis- 
trator, organwer  or  leader  of  such  an  enterprise, 
and  the  defendant,  m  order  to  obstruct  the  in- 
vestigation or  prosecution  of  the  enterprise  or 
an  offense  involved  in  the  enterprise,  attempts 
to  kill  or  knowingly  directs,  advises,  authomes, 
or  assists  another  to  attempt  to  kill  anv  public 
officer,  juror,  witness,  or  member  of  the  family 
or  household  of  such  a  person. 

"(5)  an  offense  constituting  a  felony  violation 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  SOI 
et  seq).  the  Controlled  Substances  Import  and 
Export  Act  (21  use.  951  et  seq.).  or  the  .Man- 
time  Drug  Law  Enforcement  Act  (4(!  U.S.C.  App. 
1901  et  seq).  where  the  defendant,  acting  with 
a  state  of  mind  described  m  subsection  (6).  en- 
gages in  such  a  violation,  and  the  death  of  an- 
other person  results  in  the  course  of  the  viola- 
tion or  from  the  use  of  the  controlled  substance 
involved  in  the  violation,  or";  and 

(3)  at  the  end  of  section  3592.  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  add  the  following: 

"(di  .AacsR.AX  .ATisa  Factohs  for  Drug  Of- 
FE.\SE  DE.ATH  PKS.iLTY.—ln  determining  wheth- 
er a  sentence  of  death  is  justified  for  an  offense 
described  in  section  3591(3)-(6),  the  jury,  or  if 
there  is  no  jury,  the  court,  shall  consider  each 
of  the  following  aggravating  factors  for  which 
notice  has  been  given  and  determine  which,  if 
anu.  exist— 

■■(1)  PREVIOUS  CO.SVICTIOS  OF  OFFE\SE  FOR 
WHICH  A  SF.,\TF.\CE  OF  DEATH  OR  LIFE  IVfPRISO\- 

MEST  WAS  AUTHORIZED.— The  defendant  has 
previously  been  convicted  of  another  Federal  or 
State  offense  resulting  in  the  death  of  a  person, 
for  which  a  sentence  of  life  imprisonment  or 
death  was  authorised  by  statute. 

•■(2)  Previous  co.wictio.k  of  other  serious 
0FFE.\SES.—  The  defendant  has  previously  been 
convicted  of  two  or  more  Federal  or  State  of- 
fenses, each  punishable  by  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment of  more  than  one  year,  committed  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  involving  the  importation, 
manufacture,  or  distribution  of  a  controlled  sub- 
stance (as  defined  m  section  102  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  (21  U.SC.  802))  or  the  in- 
fliction of.  or  attempted  infliction  of,  serious 
bodily  injury  or  death  upon  another  person. 

"(3)  Previous  serious  drug  felosy  co.wic- 
Tios.—The  defendant  has  previously  been  con- 
victed of  another  Federal  or  State  offense  in- 
volving the  manufacture,  distribution,  importa- 
tion, or  possession  of  a  controlled  substance  (as 
defined  m  section  102  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C.  802))  for  which  a  sentence 
of  five  or  more  years  of  imprisonment  was  au- 
thorized by  statute 

••(4)  Use  of  FIREAR.M.-ln  committing  the  of- 
fense, or  m  furtherance  of  a  continuing  criminal 
enterprise  of  which  the  offense  was  a  part,  the 
defendant  used  a  firearm  or  knowingly  directed, 
advised,  authorised,  or  assisted  another  to  use  a 
firearm,  as  defined  m  section  921  of  this  title,  to 
threaten,  intimidate,  assault,  or  injure  a  person. 

"(5)  UlSTRIRUTIOS  TO  PERSOSS  USDER  TWE.\- 
TY-o.\E. — The  offense,  or  a  continuing  criminal 
enterprise  of  which  the  offense  was  a  part,  in- 
volved conduct  proscribed  by  section  418  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  which  uas  committed 
directlu  by  the  defendant  or  for  which  the  de- 
fendant would  be  liable  under  section  2  of  this 
title. 

■■(6)  DtsTRinUTios  \E.iR  SCHOOLS —The  of- 
fense.  01   a   continuing  criminal   enterprise  ol 


utii^h  the  ojtcnsi-  uas  a  part,  imuliecl  tundui.' 
proscribed  by  section  419  of  the  Controlled  Sub 
stances  Act  which  was  committed  directly  by  the 
defendant  or  for  which  the  defendant  would  be 
liable  under  section  2  of  this  title. 

■(7)  Usisa  .\1IS0RS  /.v  TRAFFtcKlSG.—The  of- 
fense, or  a  continuing  criminal  enterprise  of 
which  the  offense  was  a  part,  involved  conduct 
proscribed  by  section  420  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  which  was  committed  directly  by  the 
defendant  or  for  which  the  defendant  would  be 
liable  under  section  2  ol  this  title. 

■(8)  Lethal  .aoulterast  -The  offense  in- 
volved the  importation,  manufacture,  or  dis- 
tribution of  a  controlled  substance  (as  defined 
m  section  102  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
(21  use  802)).  mixed  with  a  potentially  lethal 
adulterant,  and  the  defendant  was  aware  of  the 
presence  of  the  adulterant.  The  jury,  or  if  there 
IS  no  jury,  the  court,  may  consider  whether  any 
other  aggravating  factor  rrisfs 

SEC.  109  \SW  OFFE.\SE  FOR  Tllh.  /V/J/SfK/M/ 
SATF.  USF.  OF  »K.A./"f>.NS  711  KH 
THKH  DHl  (i  COSSI'lltMIES 

(a)  Short  Th li..  —  ilu.\  scUuin  may  bt  lUiU 
as  the  "Drive-By  Shooting  Prevention  Act  of 
1991  ■. 

(b)  l.\  GESERAL— Chapter  2  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section 

•*#  36.  Drive-by  thooting 

"la)  C)hhH\.st.  AMI  PfXALTIES.— 

"(1)  Whoever,  in  furtherance  or  to  escape  de- 
tection of  a  major  drug  offense  listed  m  sub- 
section (b)  and,  with  the  intent  to  intimidate, 
harass,  injure,  or  maim,  fires  a  weapon  into  a 
group  of  two  or  more  persons  and  who.  m  the 
course  of  such  conduct,  causes  grave  risk  to  any 
human  life  shall  be  punished  by  a  term  of  no 
more  than  25  years,  or  by  fine  as  provided  under 
this  title,  or  both. 

"(2)  Whoever,  m  furtherance  or  to  escape  de- 
tection of  a  major  drug  offense  listed  in  sub- 
section (b)  and.  with  the  intent  to  intimidate, 
harass,  injure,  or  maim,  fires  a  weapon  into  a 
group  of  two  or  more  persons  and  who,  in  the 
course  of  such  conduct,  kills  any  person  shall,  if 
the  killing— 

"(A)  IS  a  first  degree  murder  as  defined  m  sec- 
tion 1111(a)  of  this  title,  be  punished  by  death  or 
imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life, 
fined  under  this  title,  or  both,  or 

"(B)  IS  a  murder  other  than  a  first  degree 
murder  as  defined  in  section  1111(a)  of  this  title, 
be  fined  under  this  title,  imprisoned  for  any 
term  of  years  or  for  life,  or  both. 

"(b)  Major  Drug  Offe.\se  Defised.—A 
major  drug  offense  withm  the  meaning  of  sub- 
section la)  IS  one  of  the  following 

"(1)  a  continuing  criminal  enterprise,  punish- 
able under  section  4031c)  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  use.  848(c)): 

"(2)  a  conspiracy  to  distribute  controlled  sub- 
stances punishable  under  section  406  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  846)  or  punish- 
able under  section  1013  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Import  and  Export  Control  Act  (21 
use  963).  or 

"(3)  an  offense  involving  major  quantities  of 
drugs  and  punishable  under  section  401(b)(1)(A) 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C 
841(b)(1)(A))  or  section  1010(b)(1)  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Import  and  Export  Act  (21 
U.S.C  960(b)(1)).". 

(ct  Table  of  SEcrross—The  table  of  sections 
for  chapter  2  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing 

"16  Drtrc-hy  shanting  " 

sf  III)  H)liH(,\  \H  Hill  Kit)  I  \llh.n  STATES 
SMIOWI.s 

[a)  Is  tiESKRAL— Chapter  .",1  of  title  18.  I'nit- 
rd  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 


"tlllH     Fitrrign   munifr  of  tniird   Slalf*   rta 

tiiinalt 

'(aj  Whoever,  being  a  national  vj  the  United 
States,  kills  or  attempts  to  kill  a  national  of  the 
United  States  while  such  national  is  outside  the 
United  States  but  within  the  juri.sdiction  of  an- 
other country  shall  be  punished  as  provided 
under  sections  till.  1112.  and  1113  of  this  title. 

"(b)  .\o  prosei-ution  rnay  be  instituted  against 
any  person  under  thus  section  except  upon  the 
written  approval  of  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  or  an  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General,  which  function  ol  approving  pros- 
ecutions may  not  be  delegated.  So  prosecution 
shall  be  approved  if  prosecution  has  been  pre- 
viously undertaken  by  a  foreign  country  for  the 
same  act  or  omission. 

"(c)  .Vo  prosecution  shall  be  approi'ed  under 
this  section  unless  the  Attorney  General,  m  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  State,  determines 
that  the  act  or  omission  took  place  m  a  country 
in  which  the  person  is  no  longer  present,  and 
the  country  lacks  the  ability  to  lawfully  secure 
the  person's  return.  A  determination  by  the  At- 
torney General  under  this  subsection  is  not  sub- 
ject to  judicial  reiiew. 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'national 
of  the  United  States'  has  the  meaning  given 
such  term  in  section  10I(al(22)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1101(a)(22».". 

(b)  CosFORMiSG  AMESDMEST— Section  1117  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing   'or  1116"  and  inserting    '1116.  or  1118". 

(c)  Clerical  A.\tE.'iD.\iE.\T.  —  The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  chapter  51  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 

"1118.  Foreign  Murder  of  United  States  Nation- 
als.". 
SEC    III    DEATH  PFNALTi'  FOR  ItKPE  AND  CHILD 

st(>ij-:sr.\ri(>.\  mi  h/)/:K.s 

(a)  Offessi-..-  Cha)i(Li  lo:tA  o)  iiile  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tion 2245  as  section  2246,  and  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"$2245.  Sexual  abate  reiulting  in  death 

WhofVi-r .  HI  the  i.'.'i'.M  ('/  d".  i/Ucnsc  under 
this  chapter,  engages  m  conduct  that  results  in 
the  death  of  a  person,  shall  be  punished  by 
death  or  imprisoned  for  any  term  of  years  or  for 
life.". 

(b)  Clerical  Ai4E.\DMEST.—The  analysis  for 
chapter  109A  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  the  item  for  section  2245 
and  adding  the  following 

"2245.  Sexual  abuse  resulting  m  death 
"2246.  Definitions  for  chapter  " 
sT-r    II:'    HEATH  fEWin   FOR  S/-..V(   U    E.SriOl 
I  \ll()\  Oh  (  llll.liHFS 
Section  2251ld)  ul  titU  IS,  Lnittd  States  Code. 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"Whoever,   m   the  course  of  an   offense  under 
this  section,  engages  in  conduct  that  results  m 
the  death   of  a  person,  shall  be  punished  by 
death  or  imprisoned  for  any  term  of  years  or  for 
life."". 
SEC.  113    Ml  lUil.li  HY  ESCAPED  PRISONERS. 

(a)  /.v  Gl..\EKAL.— Chapter  51  of  title  18,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  loUnuir,:; 

"HI  120,  Munirr  hy  i-xrapetl  prmonern 

"(a)  Is  Gfseral— Whoever .  having  escaped 
from  a  Federal  prison  where  such  person  was 
confined  under  a  sentence  for  a  term  of  life  im- 
prisonment, kilts  another  shall  be  punished  as 
provided  in  sections  1111  and  1112  of  this  title. 
""(b)  Defi\itio\.—As  used  m  this  section,  the 
trrins  'Federal  prison'  and  term  of  life  impri.son- 
mcnt'  have  the  meanings  given  those  terms  in 
section  1118  of  this  title.". 

(b)  Clerical  AsfESD.VEST  —The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  chapter  51  of  title  18, 


Lniled  Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"1120  .\fu'(lrr  hii  ia;  ii/ii  fi  prisoners.' 

SEC.  114  DEATH  PK.VAY.rV  FOR  GCN  MURDERS 
DlKI.\<i  FEDF:R.KL  CRIMES  OF  VIO 
LENCE  AND  DHUa  TRAfFICKJNt; 
CRIMES 

Section  924  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  after  the  subsections  added 
by  su,btitle  B  of  title  V  of  this  Act  the  following: 

"(0)  Whoever,  m  the  course  of  a  violation  of 
subsection  (cl  of  this  section,  causes  the  death 
of  a  person  through  the  use  of  a  firearm,  shall— 

""(1)  if  the  killing  is  a  murder  as  defined  in 
section  nil  of  this  title,  be  punished  by  death 
or  by  imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years  or  for 
life:  and 

"(2)  if  the  killing  is  manslaughter  as  defined 
m  section  1112  of  this  title,  be  punished  as  pro- 
vided m  that  section.  ". 

SEC  lis  HOMICIDES  AND  ATTEMPTED  HOMI 
I  IDES  LWOI.VISC  FIREARMS  L\  FED 
ERAL  FACIIJTIES. 

Section  930  ul  title  IS.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by- 
la)  redesignating  subsections  (c).  (d).  (e).  and 
(f)  as  subsections  (d).  (e).  (f).  and  (g)  respec- 
tively: 

(b)  in  subsection  (a),  striking  "(c)"  and  insert- 
ing "(d)":  and 

(c)  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  following: 
"(c)  Whoever  kills  or  attempts  to  kill  any  per- 
son in  the  course  of  a  violation  of  subsection  la) 
or  (b).  or  in  the  course  of  an  attack  on  a  Federal 
facility  involving  the  use  of  a  firearm  or  other 
dangerous  weapon,  shall— 

"(1)  m  the  case  of  a  killing  constituting  mur- 
der as  defined  in  section  lllUa)  of  this  title,  be 
punished  by  death  or  imprisoned  for  any  term  of 
years  or  for  life,  and 

"(2)  m  the  case  of  any  other  killing  or  an  at- 
tempted killing,  be  subject  to  the  penalties  pro- 
vided for  engaging  m  such  conduct  within  the 
special  maritime  and  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  Slates:  under  sertwr.s  1112  and  1113 
of  this  title.  " 

TITLE  II— HABEAS  CORPUS  REFORM 
SEC  201.  SHORT  TITLE. 

IK:-  I.!!-   'I, a:,  hi     iicd  as  the  "Habeas  Corpus 
/{,  t:~r„i  .-l:  I    .:  ;>'v; 
SEC.  i02.  STATUTE  OF  UMIT.ATIOSS. 

Scctum  22.'>4  oj  tit!c  2fi.  I'tut^d  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  hilU.^uing: 

"lg)(l)  In  the  ca.se  of  an  applicant  under  sen- 
tence of  death,  any  application  for  habeas  cor- 
pus relief  under  this  section  must  be  filed  m  the 
appropriate  district  court  not  later  than  one 
year  after— 

"(A)  the  date  of  denial  of  a  writ  of  certiorari, 
if  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  high- 
est court  of  the  State  on  direct  appeal  or  unitary 
review  of  the  conviction  and  sentence  is  filed, 
uithm  the  time  limits  established  by  law.  in  the 
Supreme  Court. 

"iB)  the  date  of  issuance  of  the  mandate  of 
the  highest  court  of  tlie  Slate  on  direct  appeal 
or  unitary  rei'iew  of  the  conviction  and  sen- 
tence, if  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  is  not 
filed,  withm  the  time  limits  established  by  lau  . 
m  the  Supreme  Court:  or 

"(C)  the  date  of  issuance  of  the  mandate  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  if  on  a  petition  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari  the  Supreme  Court  grants  the  writ, 
and  disposes  of  the  case  in  a  manner  that  leaves 
the  capital  sentence  undisturbed. 

""I2)  The  time  requirements  established  by  this 
section  shall  be  tolled— 

""I A)  during  any  period  in  which  the  State  has 
failed  to  provide  counsel  as  required  in  section 
2257  of  this  chapter: 

"(B)  during  the  period  from  the  date  the  ap- 
plicant files  an  application  for  State 
postconviction  relief  until  final  disposition   of 


the  application  by  the  State  appellate  courts,  il 
all  tiling  deadlines  are  met.  and 

"IC)  during  an  additional  period  not  to  exceed 
9(1  days,  if  counsel  moi'es  for  an  extension  in  the 
district  court  that  ui/uld  have  jurisdiction  of  a 
habeas  corpus  application  and  makes  a  shciuinp 
of  good  cause.  ". 

SBC.    203.    STAYS    OF    EXECCTION    IN    CAPITAL 
CASES. 

Section  2251  of  title  28.  Criitcd  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

II)  by  inserting  "(a)(1)""  before  the  first  para- 
graph: 

(2)  by  inserting  "(2)"  before  the  second  para- 
graph: and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  under  sen- 
tence of  death,  a  warrant  or  order  setting  an 
execution  shall  he  stayed  upon  application  to 
any  court  that  would  hare  jurisdiction  over  an 
application  for  habeas  corpus  under  this  chap- 
ter. The  stay  shall  be  contingent  upon  reason- 
able diligence  by  the  individual  in  pursuing  re- 
lief with  respect  to  such  sentence  and  shall  ex- 
pire if— 

"(1)  the  individual  fails  to  apply  for  relief 
under  this  chapter  within  the  time  requirements 
established  by  section  2254lg)  of  this  chapter. 

""I2l  upon  completion  of  district  court  and 
court  of  appeals  review  under  section  2254  of 
this  chapter,  the  application  is  denied  and— 

""(A)  the  time  for  filing  a  petition  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari  expires  before  a  petition  is  filed. 

'(B)  a  timely  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari 
IS  filed  and  the  Supreme  Court  denies  the  peti- 
tion: or 

"(C)  a  timely  petition  for  certiorari  is  filed 
and,  upon  consideration  of  the  case,  the  Su- 
preme Court  disposes  of  it  in  a  manner  that 
leaves  the  capital  sentence  undisturbed,  or 

"(3>  before  a  court  of  competent  jurisdictiori. 
in  the  presence  of  counsel  qualified  under  sec- 
tion 2257  of  this  chapter  and  after  fccsno  advised 
of  the  consequences  of  the  decision,  an  individ- 
ual waives  the  right  to  pursue  relief  under  this 
'  hapter.  " 
SEC.  2(H.  LAW  APPUCABLE. 

(a)  Is  GESERAL.— Chapter  153  of  title  28.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  iolluuing 

''S2'256.  Law  applicable 

""In  an  action  filed  under  this  chapter,  the 
court  shall  not  apply  a  new  rule.  For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  "new  rule"  means  a  clear 
break  from  precedent,  announced  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  that  could  not 
reasonably  have  been  anticipated  at  the  time 
the  claimant's  sentence  became  final  in  State 
court.". 

(b)  CLERICAL  A.'HESDMEST—The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  chapter  153  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"2256.  Lau  applicable.". 

SEC.    -205.    COUNSEL   IN   CAPITAL   CASES:    STATE 
COURT 

lai  Is  CKSERAL.— Chapter  15j  of  title  2S.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

the  fiAlouina 

"^'2257.  Counsel  in  capital  cases;  State  court 

""(a)  A  State  m  which  capital  pun:^  >,'nent  may 
be  impo.sed  shall  provide  legal  seTias  to  — 

""(1)  indigents  charged  with  offenses  for  which 
capita!  punishment  is  sought. 

"(2)  indigents  who  have  been  sentenced  to 
death  and  who  seek  appellate,  collateral,  or 
unitary  review  in  State  court:  and 

""(3)  indigents  who  have  been  sentenced  to 
death  and  who  seek  certiorari  review  of  State 
court  judgments  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

'"(b)  The  State  shall  establish  an  appointing 
authority,  which  shall  be — 


"(1)  a  statewide  defender  organi.:ation: 

"(2)  a  resource  center:  or 

"(3)  a  committee  appointed  by  the  highest 
State  court,  comprised  of  rnembers  of  the  bar 
with  substantial  experience  m.  or  commitment 
to.  criminal  iiiSticc. 

"lO  The  appointing  authority  shall— 

"11)  publish  a  roster  of  attorneys  qualified  to 
be  appointed  in  capital  cases,  procedures  by 
which  attorneys  are  appointed,  and  standards 
governing  qualifications  and  performance  of 
counsel,  which  shall  include— 

"lAl  knowledge  and  understanding  of  perti- 
nent legal  authorities  regarding  issue*  m  capital 
cases: 

"(B)  skills  in  the  conduct  of  negotiations  and 
litigation  m  capital  cases,  the  investigation  of 
capital  cases  and  the  psychiatric  history  and 
current  condition  of  capital  clients,  and  the 
preparation  and  writing  of  legal  papers  in  cap- 
ital cases: 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  counsel  appointed  for  the 
trial  or  sentencing  stages.  5  years  of  experience 
as  a  prosecutor  or  defense  counsel  in  criminal 
felony  cases:  and 

""(D)  m  the  case  of  counsel  appointed  for  the 
appellate,  postconviction,  or  unitary  review 
stages.  3  years  of  experience  as  a  prosecutor  or 
defense  counsel  m  criminal  felony  cases: 

"(2)  monitor  the  performance  of  attorneys  ap- 
pointed and  delete  from  the  roster  any  attorney 
who  .fails  to  meet  qualification  and  performance 
standards:  and 

"13)  appoint  a  defense  team,  which  shall  in- 
clude at  least  2  attorneys,  to  represent  a  client 
at  the  rclexant  stage  of  proceedings,  promptly 
upon  receiving  notice  of  the  need  for  the  ap- 
pointment from  the  releiant  State  court. 

""(d)  An  attorney  who  is  not  lusted  on  the  ros- 
ter shall  be  appointed  only  on  the  request  of  the 
client  concerned  and  m  circumstances  in  which 
the  attorney  requested  is  able  to  provide  the  cli- 
ent with  quality  legal  representation. 

""(e)  No  counsel  appointed  pursuant  to  this 
section  to  represent  a  prisoner  m  State 
postconviction  proceedings  shall  have  previously 
represented  the  prisoner  at  trial  or  on  direct  ap- 
peal in  the  case  for  which  the  appointment  is 
made,  unless  the  prisoner  and  counsel  expressly 
request  continued  representation . 

""(f)  The  ineffectiveness  or  incompetence  of 
counsel  appointed  pursuant  to  this  section  dur- 
ing State  or  Federal  postconviction  proceedings 
shall  not  be  a  ground  for  relief  m  a  proceeding 
arising  under  section  2254  of  this  title.  Thus  limi- 
tation shall  not  preclude  the  appointment  of  dif- 
ferent counsel  at  any  phase  of  State  or  Federal 
postconviction  proceedings. 

"(g)  Upon  receipt  of  notice  from  the  appoint- 
ing authority  that  an  individual  entitled  to  the 
appointment  of  counsel  under  this  section  has 
declined  to  accept  such  an  appointment,  the 
court  requesting  the  appointment  shall  conduct. 
or  cause  to  be  conducted,  a  hearing,  at  which 
the  individual  and  counsel  proposed  to  be  ap- 
pointed under  this  section  shall  be  present,  to 
determine  tlie  individual's  competency  to  decline 
the  appointment,  and  whether  the  individual 
has  knowingly  and  intelligently  declined  it. 

"(h)  Attorneys  appointed  from  the  private  bar 
shall  be  compensated  on  an  hourly  basis  and  at 
a  reasonable  rate  in  light  of  the  attorney's 
quali.fications  and  experience  and  the  local  mar- 
ket for  legal  representation  m  cases  reflecting 
the  complexity  and  resT)onsibility  of  capital 
cases  and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  expenses  rea- 
sonably incurred  in  representing  the  client,  in- 
cluding the  costs  of  law  clerks,  paralegals,  in- 
vestigators, experts,  or  other  support  services. 

"(i)  Support  services  for  staff  attorneys  of  a 
defender  organisation  or  resource  center  shall 
be  equal  to  the  services  listed  in  subsection  (h). 

"(j)  If  a  State  fails  to  provide  counsel  in  a 
proceeding  specified  in  subsection  (a),  or  coun- 
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sel  appuinU-d  lor  such  a  proceeding  /ails  suti- 
stantiaUu  to  meet  the  QuaUficalwn  standards 
specified  m  subsections  (c)(1)  or  (d).  or  the  per- 
formance standards  established  by  the  appoint- 
ing authuritii.  the  court,  in  an  action  under  this 
chapter,  shall  neither  presume  findings  of  fact 
made  in  such  proceeding  to  be  correct  nor  de- 
cline to  consider  a  claim  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  not  raised  m  such  proceeding  at  the  tune  or 
171  the  manner  prescribed  by  State  law.". 

(b)  Clerual  A\fESDME\T.-  The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  chapter  153  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following 

"22.^7    Ciiu'isfl  I'l  tapital  •  tisi-s.  .^tate  ciiurl  " 
SEC  iOS.  SlCCBSSnE  EKDEKAJ.  PETlTIO.\S. 

Section  2244(b)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 
IS  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after   ■(b)": 

(2)  by  inserting  ".  in  the  case  of  an  applicant 
not  under  sentence  of  death."  after  "When": 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  applicant  under  sen- 
tence of  death,  a  claim  presented  in  a  second  or 
successive  application,  that  was  not  presented 
in  a  prior  application  under  this  chapter,  shall 
be  distnissed  unless  — 

"(A)  the  applicant  shows  that— 

"(i)  the  basis  of  the  claim  could  not  have  been 
discovered  by  the  exercise  ol  reasonable  dili- 
gence belore  the  applicant  liled  the  prior  appli- 
cation, or 

"(n)  the  failure  to  raise  the  claim  m  the  prior 
application  was  due  to  action  by  State  officials 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and 

"(B)  the  facts  underlying  the  claim  would  be 
sufficient,  if  proven,  to  undermine  the  court's 
confidence  m  the  applicant's  guilt  of  the  offense 
or  oflenses  for  which  the  capital  sentence  was 
imposed,  or  in  the  validity  of  that  sentence 
under  Fedrral  titu\' 
SEC.  207.  CKHTIUCATES  Ol-  I'Hitn  \HI  t  t  WSE. 

The  third  paragraph  i<l  ^r<  tttm  >;..ij,  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows. 

"An  appeal  may  not  be  taken  to  the  court  of 
appeals  from  the  final  order  in  a  habeas  corpus 
proceeding  where  the  detention  complained  of 
arises  out  of  process  issued  by  a  State  court,  un- 
less the  )ustice  or  )udge  who  rendered  the  order 
or  a  circuit  justice  or  judge  issues  a  certificate  of 
probable  cause.  However,  an  applicant  under 
sentence  of  death  shall  have  a  right  of  appeal 
without  a  certification  of  probable  cause,  except 
after  cif"\(i!  i><  II  ■■'>•■■  ""'/  '"•  <MTi\vi!  f  :ipj>lira- 
tion 

SEC    l'(W.   H:\I)l.\(i  K)K  IJliAIII  rE.\ALn   I'KUS 
ECtTIO.\S. 

I'art  E  u!  title  1  uf  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3711  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"SEC.  515.  Xotwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  subpart,  the  Director  shall  provide 
grants  to  the  States,  from  the  funding  allocated 
pursuant  to  section  Sll.  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting litigation  pertaining  to  Federal  habeas 
corpus  petitions  m  capital  cases.  The  total  fund- 
ing available  for  such  grants  withm  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  equal  to  the  funding  provided  to 
capital  resource  centers,  pursuant  to  Federal 
appropriation,  in  the  some  Hsdit  year.  " 

TITLE  m~F.XCl.l'SIO\.ARY  RII.F 
SEC.  :uii    sK.\Htin:s  .\.\i)  sEi/.iiit:s  />(  ks(  \si 

TU  A.V  iWAIJI)  HAKK.4.Vr. 

(a)  Js  GE.KERAL.—Chai  '■  '  '"•'    '  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section. 
"1^2237.  Evidence  obtained  by  invalid  warrant 

"Fiidencc  uliuh  i.i  uhlaini'd  as  a  result  i;f 
search  or  seizure  shall  not  be  excluded  m  a  pru- 


I  ceding  in  n  miirt  I'l  tfif  I  rated  .■states  on  Die 
ground  that  the  search  or  seisure  was  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Fourth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  if  the  search  or  seizure 
was  carried  out  in  reasonable  reliance  on  a  war- 
rant issued  by  a  detached  and  neutral  mag- 
istrate ultimately  found  to  be  invalid,  unless— 

"(I)  the  judicial  oflicer  in  issuing  the  warrant 
was  materially  misled  by  inlormation  m  an  affi- 
davit that  the  affiant  knew  was  false  or  would 
have  known  was  false  except  for  his  reckless 
disregard  of  the  truth. 

"(2)  the  judicial  officer  provided  approval  of 
the  warrant  without  exercising  a  neutral  and 
detached  review  of  the  application  for  the  war- 
rant. 

"(3)  the  warrant  was  based  on  an  affidavit  so 
lacking  m  indicia  of  probable  cause  as  to  render 
official  belief  m  its  existence  entirely  unreason- 
able: or 

'(4)  the  warrant  is  so  facially  deficient  that 
the  executing  officers  could  not  reasonably  pre- 
sume It  to  be  valid". 

(b)   /« VI£.VD.M£VT   TU  CHAPTEH   A.'^ALYSIS.   -The 

table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  109 
ol  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  )ollowing 
"2237.  Evidence  obtained  by  invalid  warrant  '" 

TITLE  l\  —C()EH(  El)  <  <>\"FESSlO\S 
Sft(     401    (  nh.m  Ell  (  l>SI-h\SII)SS 

The  admission  into  evidence  ol  a  coerced  con- 
lession  shall  not  be  considered  harmless  error 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a  confession  is 
coerced  if  it  is  elicited  in  violation  of  the  fifth  or 
fourteenth  articles  of  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution o)  the  United  States 

TITLE  \-FlHEAH\fS 

fuhlittc  .\     liruiiy  Handuun  \ii<lrrire 

l'ret^-r\ttttn  .Act 

SEC.  Ml!  HllhH.M  HHh.\HU^  IJ<h\->lf  HE 
l^llHbl)  in  t  l)\l)l  I  I  <1<IMIS\L 
mi  E(.K<II  Ml  (  UK  E  HI-KIKE 

IH.W>HH     III      IIHE.\Kyi     III     \li\ 
UCE.\StE. 

(a)  ISTEHi\t  Pnoiisios.— 
(1)  l\  GES ERA L  -Section  922  of  title  IS.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

"(s)(l)  Beginning  on  the  date  that  is  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection 
and  ending  on  the  day  before  the  date  that  the 
Attorney  General  certifies  under  section 
512(d)(1)  of  the  Violent  Crime  Control  and  Law 
Enforcement  Act  of  1991  that  the  national  in- 
stant criminal  background  check  system  is  es- 
tablished (except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (21 
and  (3)  of  such  section),  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  licensed  importer,  licensed  manufacturer .  or 
licensed  dealer  to  sell,  deliver,  or  transfer  a 
handgun  to  an  individual  who  is  not  licensed 
under  section  923,  unless— 

"(A)  after  the  most  recent  proposal  of  such 
transfer  by  the  transferee— 

"(I)  the  transferor  has — 

"(1)  received  from  the  transferee  a  statement 
of  the  transferee  containing  the  information  de- 
scribed m  paragraph  (3): 

"(II)  verified  the  identity  of  the  transferee  by 
examining  the  identification  document  pre- 
sented: 

"(III)  icithin  1  day  after  the  transferee  fur- 
nishes the  statement,  provided  notice  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  statement  to  the  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  the  place  of  residence  of  the 
transferee:  and 

'"(IV)  withm  I  day  alter  the  transferee  fur- 
nishes the  statement,  transmitted  a  copy  of  the 
statement  to  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  place  of  residence  of  the  transferee:  and 

"(ii)(l)  5  business  days  (as  defined  by  days  in 
which  State  offices  are  open)  have  elapsed  from 
the  date  the  transferor  lurnished  notice  of  the 
contents  of  the  statement  to  the  chief  law  en- 


forcement officer,  during  u/m/i  jjeiiud  the 
transferor  has  not  received  inlormation  from  the 
chief  law  enforcement  ofjicer  that  receipt  or  pos- 
session of  the  handgun  by  the  transferee  would 
be  in  violation  of  Federal.  State,  or  local  law.  or 
(II)  the  transleror  has  received  notice  Irom 
the  chiel  law  enforcement  vfficer  that  the  officer 
has  no  information  indicating  that  receipt  or 
possession  of  the  handgun  by  the  transferee 
would  violate  Federal.  State,  or  local  law: 

"(B)  the  transferee  has  presented  to  the  trans- 
feror a  written  statement,  issued  by  the  chief 
law  enforcement  officer  of  the  plaie  of  residence 
of  the  transferee  during  the  10-day  period  end- 
ing on  the  date  of  the  most  recent  proposal  of 
such  transfer  by  the  transferee,  stating  that  the 
transferee  requires  access  to  a  handgun  because 
of  a  threat  to  the  life  of  the  transferee  or  of  any 
member  of  the  household  of  the  transferee, 

"(C)(1)  the  transferee  has  presented  to  the 
transferor  a  permit  that— 

"(I)  allows  the  transferee  to  possess  a  hand- 
gun: and 

"(II)  was  issued  not  more  than  5  years  earlier 
by  the  State  in  which  the  transfer  is  to  take 
place,  and 

"(lU  the  law  of  the  State  provides  that  such  a 
permit  is  to  be  issued  only  after  an  authorised 
goveTnrrwnt  official  has  verified  that  the  infor- 
mation available  to  such  official  does  not  indi- 
cate that  possession  of  a  handgun  by  the  trans- 
feree would  be  m  violation  of  the  law: 

"(D)  the  law  of  the  State  requires  that,  before 
any  licensed  importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or 
licensed  dealer  completes  the  transfer  of  a  hand- 
gun to  an  individual  who  is  not  licensed  under 
section  923,  an  authorised  government  official 
verify  that  the  information  available  to  such  of- 
ficial does  not  indicate  that  possession  of  a 
handgun  by  the  transferee  would  be  m  violation 
of  law,  except  that  this  subparagraph  shall  not 
apply  to  a  State  that,  on  the  date  of  certifi- 
cation pursuant  to  section  502(d)  of  the  Violent 
Crime  Control  and  Law  Enforcement  Act  of 
1991.  IS  not  in  compliance  with  the  timetable  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  502(c)  of  such  Act: 

"(E)  the  Secretary  has  approved  the  transfer 
under  section  5812  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986.  or 

"(F)  on  application  of  the  transferor,  the  Sec- 
retary has  certified  that  compliance  with  sub- 
paragraph (A)(i)(lll)  IS  impracticable  because— 

"(I)  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers  of  the  State  m  which  the  transfer 
IS  to  occur  to  the  number  of  square  miles  of  land 
area  of  the  State  does  not  exceed  0.0025: 

"fii>  the  business  premises  of  the  transferor  at 
which  the  transfer  is  to  occur  are  extremely  re- 
mote m  relation  to  the  chief  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer, and 

YiiO  there  is  an  absence  of  telecommuni- 
cations facilities  in  the  geographical  area  in 
which  the  business  premises  are  located. 

"(2)  A  chief  law  enforcement  officer  to  whom 
a  transferor  has  provided  notice  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (U(A)(i)(III)  shall  make  a  reasonable 
effort  to  ascertain  withm  5  business  days 
whether  the  transferee  has  a  criminal  record  or 
whether  there  is  any  other  legal  impediment  to 
the  transferee's  receiving  a  handgun,  including 
research  in  whatever  State  and  local  record- 
keeping systems  are  available  and  in  a  national 
system  designated  by  the  Attorney  General. 

"(3)  The  statement  referred  to  m  paragraph 
(l)(A)(i)(l)  shall  contain  only— 

"(A)  the  name,  address,  and  date  of  birth  ap- 
pearing on  a  valid  identification  doc^lment  (as 
defined  m  section  1028(d)(1))  of  the  transferee 
containing  a  photograph  of  the  transferee  and  a 
description  of  the  identification  used: 
"(B)  a  statement  that  transferee— 

"(ii  1$  not  under  indictment  for,  and  has  not 
been  convicted  in  any  court  of,  a  crime  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  1 
year: 
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111;  I.N  net  a  Juqitne  from  justice: 

"fiii;  IS  not  an  unlawful  u.ser  oj  or  addicted  to 
any  controlled  substance  las  defined  m  section 
102  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act). 

"(IV)  has  not  been  adjudicated  as  a  menial  de- 
fective or  been  committed  to  a  mental  institu- 
tion: 

"(V)  is  not  an  alien  who  is  illegally  or  unlaw- 
fully in  the  United  States: 

"(VI)  has  not  been  discharged  from  the  Armed 
Forces  under  dishonorable  conditions:  and 

"CriU  IS  not  a  person  who,  having  been  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  has  renounced  such 
citi:enship. 

"(C)  the  date  the  stati-ment  is  made,  and 

"(D)  notice  that  the  transferee  intends  to  ob- 
tain a  handgun  from  the  transferor, 

"(4)  Any  transferor  of  a  handgun  u  ho.  after 
such  transfer,  receives  a  report  from  a  chief  law 
enforcement  officer  containing  information  that 
receipt  or  possession  of  the  handgun  by  the 
transferee  violates  Federal.  State,  or  local  law- 
shall  immediately  communuate  all  information 
the  transferor  has  about  the  transfer  and  the 
transferee  to — 

"(A)  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the 
place  of  business  of  the  transferor:  and 

"(B)  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  ttie 
place  of  residence  of  the  transferee 

"(5)  Any  transferor  who  receives  information, 
not  otherwise  available  to  the  public,  in  a  report 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  disclose  such  in- 
formation except  to  the  transferee,  to  law  en- 
forcement authorities,  or  pursuant  to  the  direc- 
tion of  a  court  of  law. 

"(S)(A)  Any  transferor  who  sells,  delivers,  or 
otherwise  transfers  a  handgun  to  a  transferee 
shall  retain  the  copy  of  the  statement  of  the 
transferee  with  respect  to  the  handgun  trans- 
action, and  shall  retain  evidence  that  the  trans- 
feror has  complied  with  subclau.ws  (III)  and 
(IV)  of  paragraph  (l)(A)(i)  with  respect  to  the 
statement. 

"(B)  Unless  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer 
to  whom  a  statement  is  tran.^nitted  under  para- 
graph (l)(A)(i)(IV)  determines  that  a  trans- 
action would  violate  Federal.  State,  or  local 
law— 

"(i)  the  officer  shall,  within  20  business  days 
after  the  date  the  trarisferee  made  the  statement 
on  the  basis  of  which  the  notice  was  provided, 
destroy  the  statement  and  any  record  contain- 
ing information  derived  from  the  statement: 

"(ii)  the  information  contained  m  the  state- 
ment shall  not  be  conveyed  to  any  person  except 
a  person  who  has  a  need  to  know  in  order  to 
carry  out  this  subsection,  and 

"(ill)  the  information  contained  m  the  state- 
ment shall  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  other 
than  to  carry  out  this  subsection. 

"(7)  A  chief  law  enforcement  officer  or  other 
person  responsible  for  providing  criminal  history 
background  information  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  liable  in  an  action  at  law  for 
damages  — 

"(A)  for  failure  to  prevent  the  sale  or  transfer 
of  a  handgun  to  a  person  whose  receipt  or  pos- 
session of  the  handgun  is  unlawful  under  this 
section:  or 

"(B)  for  preventing  such  a  sale  or  transfer  to 
a  person  who  may  lawfully  receive  or  possess  a 
handgun. 

"(8)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
chief  law  enforcement  officer'  means  the  chief 
of  police,  the  sfienff.  or  an  equivalent  officer  or 
the  designee  of  any  such  individual 

"(9)  The  Secretary  shall  take  necessary  ac- 
tions to  ensure  that  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section are  published  and  disseminated  to  li- 
censed dealers,  law  enforcement  officials,  and 
the  public". 

(2)  W.^.VDGt'.v  DEFISED. Section  921(a)  of  such 
title  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 


"{29 1  The  term   handgun   means— 

'"(A)  a  firearm  which  has  a  short  stock  and  is 
designed  to  be  held  and  fued  ^v  the  use  of  a  sin- 
gle hand:  and 

""(B)  any  comhiriation  of  parts  from  which  a 
firearm  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  can  be 
assembled.  ". 

(b)  Permasest  Phovisiow— Section  922  of 
title  IS.  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  sub- 
section (a/11)  of  this  section,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following 

"(txl)  Beginning  on  the  date  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  certilies  under  section  502'd)(Il  of 
the  Violent  Crime  Control  and  Law  Enforcement 
Act  of  1991  that  the  national  instant  criminal 
background  check  system  is  established  (except 
as  provided  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3j  of  such 
section),  a  licensed  importer,  licensed  manufac- 
turer, or  licensed  dealer  shall  not  transfer  a  fire- 
arm to  any  other  person  who  is  not  such  a  li- 
censee, unless — 

"(A)  before  the  completion  of  the  transfer,  the 
licensee  contacts  the  national  instant  criminal 
background  check  system  established  under  sec- 
tion 503  of  such  Act: 

"(B)  the  system  notifies  the  licensee  that  the 
system  has  not  located  any  record  that  dem- 
onstrates that  the  receipt  of  a  firearm  by  such 
other  person  would  violate  subsection  (gj  or  (n) 
of  this  section  or  any  State  or  local  law.  and 

"(C)  the  transferor  has  verified  the  identity  of 
the  transferee  by  examining  a  valid  identifica- 
tion doatment  (as  defined  m  section  1028(dj(lj 
of  this  title)  of  the  transferee  containing  a  pho- 
tograph of  the  transferee. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  a  fire- 
arm transfer  between  a  licensee  and  another 
person  if— 

"(A)(i)  such  other  person  has  presented  to  the 
licensee  a  permit  that  — 

"(I)  allows  such  other  person  to  possess  a  fire- 
arm: and 

"(II)  was  issued  riot  more  than  5  years  earlier 
by  the  State  in  which  the  transfer  is  to  take 
place:  and 

"(li)  the  law  of  the  State  provides  that  such  a 
permit  is  to  be  issued  only  after  an  authorised 
government  official  has  verified  that  the  infor- 
mation available  to  such  official  does  not  indi- 
cate that  possession  of  a  firearm  by  such  other 
person  would  be  in  violation  of  law: 

"(B)  the  Secretary  has  approved  the  transfer 
under  section  5812  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986:  or 

"(C)  on  application  of  the  transferor,  the  Sec- 
retary has  certified  that  compliance  with  para- 
graph (1  KA)  is  impracticable  because — 

"(1)  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers  of  the  State  m  which  the  transfer 
IS  to  occrur  to  the  number  of  square  miles  of  land 
area  of  the  State  does  not  exceed  0.0025: 

"(ii)  the  business  premises  of  the  licensee  at 
which  the  transfer  is  to  occur  are  extremely  re- 
mote in  relation  to  the  chief  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer (as  defined  m  subsection  (u)(8)):  and 

""(iii)  there  is  an  absence  of  telecommuni- 
cations facilities  in  the  geographical  area  m 
which  the  business  premises  are  located. 

"(3)  If  the  national  in.-itant  criminal  back- 
ground check  system  notifies  the  licensee  that 
the  information  available  to  the  system  does  not 
demonstrate  that  the  receipt  of  a  firearm  by 
such  other  person  would  violate  subsection  (g) 
or  (n).  and  the  licensee  transfers  a  firearm  to 
such  other  person,  the  licensee  sliall  include  m 
the  record  of  the  transfer  the  unique  identifica- 
tion number  provided  by  the  system  with  respect 
to  the  transfer. 

"(4)  In  addition  to  the  authority  provided 
under  section  923(e).  if  the  licensee  knowingly 
transfers  a  firearm  to  such  other  person  and 
knowingly  fails  to  comply  with  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  the  transfer  and. 
at  the  time  such  other  person  most  recently  pro- 


posed the  transfer,  the  national  instant  criminai 
background  check  system  was  operating  and  in- 
formation was  available  to  the  system  dem- 
onstrating that  receipt  of  a  .firearm  by  such 
other  person  would  violate  subsection  (g)  or  (n) 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may.  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  suspend  for  not 
more  than  6  months  or  revoke  any  license  issued 
to  the  licensee  under  section  923.  and  may  im- 
pose on  the  licensee  a  civil  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5,000. 

"(5)  Seither  a  local  governrnent  nor  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Government  or  of  any 
State  or  local  government.  re.<iponsible  for  pro- 
viding information  to  the  national  instant  crimi- 
nal background  check  system  shall  be  liable  m 
an  action  at  law  for  damages— 

"fAi  for  failure  to  prevent  the  sale  or  transfer 
of  a  handgun  to  a  person  whose  receipt  or  pos- 
session of  the  handgun  is  unlawful  under  this 
section:  or 

"'(Bi  for  preventing  such  a  sale  or  transfer  to 
a  person  who  may  lawfully  receive  or  possess  a 
handgun- ' 

k  /  Pe.s ALT). -Section  924iai  of  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  m  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  "paragraph 
(2)  or  (3)  of"":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 

"(5)  Whoever  knowingly  violates  subsection 
(s)  or  (t)  of  section  922  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  SI. 000.  imprisoned  tor  not  more  than  1 
year   or  both  " 

SEC.    502.    .\AriO.\AL   r\STA.\T   C/UMZVAi.    BACK 
GROCSD  CHECK  Si'STEIU. 

(a)  E.sTAfiLisHME.ST  OF  SysTE.\i—Thc  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  shall  establish 
a  national  instant  criminal  background  check 
system  that  any  licensee  may  contact  jor  infor- 
mation on  whether  receipt  of  a  firearm  by  a  pro- 
spective transferee  thereof  would  violate  sub- 
section (g)  or  (n)  of  section  922  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  or  any  State  or  local  law 

(b)  EXPEDITED  ACTIOS  BY  THE  ATTORSEY  GEN- 
ERAL.—  The  Attorney  General  shall  expedite — 

(U  the  upgrading  and  indexing  of  State  crimi- 
nal history  records  in  the  Federal  criminal 
records  system  maintained  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation. 

(21  the  development  of  hardware  and  software 
systems  to  link  State  criminal  history  check  sys- 
tems into  tfie  national  instant  criminal  back- 
ground check  system  established  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  pursuant  to  this  section:  and 

(3)  the  current  revitalization  initiatives  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for  techno- 
logically advanced  fingerprint  and  criminal 
records  identification. 

(c)  Provisios  of  St. ate  Cri\ii.\al  Records  to 

THE  \.ATlO\AL    I\STA.\T  CRIMI.\AL   BACKGROVSD 

Check  System.— <I)  Sot  later  than  6  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  .At- 
torney General  shall — 

(A)  determine  the  type  of  computer  hardware 
and  software  that  will  be  used  to  operate  the 
national  instant  criminal  background  check  sys- 
tem and  the  means  by  which  State  criminal 
records  systems  will  communicate  with  the  na- 
tional system: 

(B)  investigate  the  criminal  records  system  of 
each  State  and  determine  for  each  State  a  time- 
table by  which  the  State  should  be  able  to  pro- 
vide criminal  records  on  an  on  line  capacity 
basis  to  the  national  system: 

(C)  notify  each  State  of  the  determinations 
made  pursuant  to  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 

(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  require  as  a 
part  of  the  State  timetable  that  the  State 
achieve,  by  the  end  of  5  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  at  least  80  percent  erur- 
rency  of  case  dispo.'iitions  in  computerised  crimi- 
nal history  files  for  all  cases  m  which  there  has 
been  an  event  of  activity  withm  the  last  5  years 
and  continue  to  maintain  such  a  system. 
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id)  Xatiosal  System  Certificatios.—(1)  On 
the  date  thai  is  30  months  alter  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  and  at  an;/  time  therea/ler. 
the  Attorney  General  shall  determine  whether— 

(A)  the  national  sustem  has  achieved  at  least 
80  percent  currency  of  case  dispositions  in  com- 
puterised criminal  history  files  for  all  cases  in 
which  there  has  been  an  event  of  activity  withm 
the  last  5  years  on  a  national  average  basis,  and 

(Bl  the  States  are  m  compliance  with  the  tune- 
table  established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c), 
and,  if  so,  shall  certify  that  the  national  system 
is  established 

(2)  If,  on  the  date  of  certification  in  para- 
graph (I)  of  this  subsection,  a  State  is  not  in 
compliance  with  the  timetable  established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  section 
922(s)  of  title  IS,  United  States  Code,  shall  re- 
main in  effect  in  such  State  and  section  922(t)  of 
such  title  shall  not  apply  to  the  State.  The  At- 
torney General  shall  certify  it  a  State  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  922(s)  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence  achtex'es  compliance  with  Us  time- 
table after  the  date  of  certification  m  paragraph 
II)  of  this  subsection,  and  section  922(s)  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  shall  not  apply  to  such 
State  and  section  922(t)  of  such  title  shall  apply 
to  the  State. 

(3)  Sij  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Attorney  General  shall  certify 
whether  or  not  a  State  is  in  compliance  with 
subsection  (c)(2)  of  this  section  and  if  the  State 
IS  not  m  compliance,  .lection  922(s)  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  the  State  and 
section  922(t)  of  such  title  shall  not  apply  to  the 
State.  The  Attorney  General  shall  certify  ij  a 
Stale  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  922(s) 
under  the  preceding  sentence  achieies  compli- 
ance with  the  standards  in  subsection  (c)(2)  of 
this  section,  and  section  922(s)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  shall  not  apply  to  the  State  and 
section  922(t)  of  such  title  shall  apply  to  the 
State. 

(e)  S'OTiFiCATios  OF  LicESSEES.—On  estab- 
lishment of  the  system  under  this  section,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  notify  each  licensee  and 
the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  each  State 
of  the  eristence  and  purpose  of  the  system  and 
the  means  to  be  used  to  crjntact  the  system. 

(f)  AD.Ul.M.STHATIVE  PROVISIOSS.— 

(1)  AlTHORITY  TO  OHTAIX  OFFICIAL  ISFORMA- 
Tios.— Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  the  At- 
torney General  may  secure  directly  from  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States  such 
information  on  persons  for  whom  receipt  of  a 
firearm  would  violate  subsection  (g)  or  (n)  of 
section  922  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  or 
any  State  or  local  law.  as  is  necessary  to  enable 
the  system  to  operate  m  accordance  with  this 
section.  On  request  of  the  Attorney  General,  the 
head  of  such  department  or  agency  shall  fur- 
nish such  information  to  the  system. 

(2)  Other  authority  The  Attorney  General 
shall  develop  such  computer  software,  design 
and  obtain  such  tetecomynunicatwns  and  com- 
puter hardware,  and  employ  such  personnel,  as 
are  necessary  to  establish  and  operate  the  sys- 
tem m  accordance  with  this  section. 

igi  CorrF-ctios  of  Erro.\eois  A'vyrt.w  /.\- 
FORMATIOS.—If  the  system  established  under 
this  section  informs  an.  individual  contacting 
the  system  that  receipt  of  a  firearm  by  a  pro- 
spective transferee  would  violate  subsection  (g) 
or  (n)  of  section  922  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  or  any  State  or  local  law.  the  prospective 
transferee  may  request  the  Attorney  General  to 
provide  the  prospective  transferee  with  the  rea- 
sons therefor.  Upon  receipt  of  such  a  request, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  immediately  comply 
with  the  request.  The  prospective  transferee  may 
submit  to  the  Attorney  General  information  that 
to  correct,  clarify,  or  supplement  records  o/  the 
system  with  respect  to  the  prospective  tran^t- 
feree.  After  receipt  of  such  information,  the  At- 


torney General  shall  immediately  consider  the 
information,  investigate  the  matter  further,  and 
correct  all  erroneous  Federal  records  relating  to 
the  prospective  transferee  and  give  notice  of  the 
error  to  any  Federal  department  or  agency  or 
any  State  that  was  the  source  of  such  erroneous 
records. 

(h)  REatLATioss— After  90  days  notice  to  the 
public  and  an  opportunity  for  hearing  by  inter- 
ested parties,  the  Attorney  General  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  ensure  the  privacy  and  se- 
curity of  the  information  of  the  system  estab- 
lished under  this  section. 

ID  Prohibitioss  Relatisc  to  Estahlishmest 
OF  Registratios  Systems  with  Respect  to 
FireaR.vs  —.\o  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  may- 
ID  require  that  any  record  or  portion  thereof 
maintained  by  the  system  established  under  this 
.tection  be  recorded  at  or  transferred  to  a  facility 
owned,  managed,  or  controlled  by  the  United 
States  or  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  or 

(2)  use  the  system  established  under  this  sec- 
tion to  establish  any  system  for  the  registration 
of  firearms,  firearm  owners,  or  firearm  trans- 
actions or  dispositions,  except  with  respect  to 
persons  prohibited  by  section  922(g)  or  (n)  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  from  receiving  a 
firearm. 

(1)  Defisitioss.  —  As  used  in  this  section 

III  LiCESSEE  —The  term  "licensee"  means  a 
licensed  importer,  licensed  manujacturer,  or  li- 
censed dealer  under  section  923  of  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code. 

(2)  Other  TER.\ts.—The  terms  "firearm",  "li- 
censed importer",  "licensed  manufacturer",  and 
"licensed  dealer"  have  the  meanings  stated  in 
section  921(a)  (3).  (9).  (10).  and  (11).  respec- 
tively, of  title  II    f"<.ti-i1  sv  .».•.  C'-'i<' 

SEC.  503.  Ft:\l>l\(,  K>H  l\irHl  i\  Hff:\l  <th  <  HIMI 
SAL  RECORDS, 
(a)  IMPROVEMESTS  IS  STATE  RECORDS.   - 

(1)  Use  OF  FORMULA  GRA.^Ts  Sectwn  S09(b) 
of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  37i9(b))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  "and"  after 
the  semicolon: 

IB)  m  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting   ".  and",  and 

IC)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph 

"(4)  the  improvrmrnt  ot  State  record  systems 
and  the  sharing  with  the  Attorney  General  of 
all  of  the  records  described  in  paragraphs  (1), 
(2),  and  (3)  of  this  subsection  and  the  records  re- 
quired by  the  Attorney  General  under  section 
5l}2  of  the  Violent  Crime  Control  and  Law  En- 
forcement Act  of  1991,  for  the  purpose  of  imple- 
menting such  Act. ". 

(2)  AUniTIOSAL  FVNDISO  — 

I  A)  GRASTS  Ft:)R  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  CRIMI- 
\AL  RECORDS.  — The  Attorney  General,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistia,  shall,  subject  to 
appropriations  and  with  preference  to  States 
that  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  have 
thr  lowest  percent  currency  of  case  dispositions 
tn  computerised  criminal  history  files,  make  a 
grant  to  each  State  to  he  used- 
It)  for  the  creation  oj  a  computerized  criminal 
history  record  system  or  improvment  of  an  ex- 
isting system: 

III)  to  improve  accrssthttitu  to  the  national  in- 
stant criminal  background  systern.  and 

(III)  upon  establishmrnt  ol  the  national  sys- 
tem, to  assist  the  State  m  the  trammittal  of 
criminal  records  to  the  national  .tystrm. 

(B)  ACTHORIXATIOS  OF  APPROPRIATIOSS  — 
There  are  authomcd  to  be  appropriated  for 
grants  under  subparagraph  (A)  a  total  of 
Sino.OOU.OOO  for  fiscal  year  1992  and  all  fiscal 
years  thereafter. 

(h)  WiTHHOLDisc.  STATE  Ft \Ds,— Effective  on 
the  date  o/  enactment  of  (hii  Act  the  Attorney 


General  rnay  reduce  by  up  to  50  percent  the  allo- 
cation to  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year  under  title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  of  a  State  that  is  not  in  compliance 
with  the  timetable  establLshed  for  such  State 
under  section  502(c)  of  this  Act. 

(C)  WiTHHOLDISG  OF  DEPARTME.KT  OF  JUSTICE 
FU,\DS.  —  1I  the  Attorney  General  does  not  cer- 
tify the  national  instant  criminal  background 
check  system  pursuant  to  section  502(d)(1)  by— 

(1)  30  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  the  general  administrative  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  the  fis- 
cal year  beginning  in  the  calendar  year  m 
which  the  date  that  is  30  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  falls  shall  be  reduced 
by  5  percent  on  a  monthly  basts,  and 

(2)  42  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  the  general  administrative  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  the  fis- 
cal year  beginning  m  the  calendar  year  m 
which  the  date  that  is  42  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  falls  shall  be  reduced 
by  10  peri  rnt  mi  u  monthly  basis 

Subtitle  B — Gun  Crirru-  PenallivH 

SBC   an    tvHAN(A.V)  rE\Ai.Ty  kik  (  s>,  or  \ 

SEMIM  IttM.MU  HHI-.AKM  1)1  KIM. 
A  (  RIME  OF  \IOI.I:\(  F  OR  A  DHI  I. 
TK-KhFU  RIM,  (  RIME 

(a)  /.v  GENERAL.  -Section  HJItc/ilj  uj  title  18. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
"and  if  the  firearm  is  a  short-barreled  rifle, 
short-barreled  shotgun"  and  inserting  "if  the 
firearm  is  a  semiautomatic  fnearm,  a  short-bar- 
reled rifle,  or  a  short-barreled  shotgun.". 

(b)  SEMIAUTOMATIC  FIREARM.  Section  921(a) 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  adding  after  the 
paragraph  added  by  section  501(a)(2)  of  this  Act 
the  following 

"(30)  The  term  'semiautomatic  firearm'  means 
uny  repeating  firearm  which  utilises  a  portion 
of  the  energy  of  a  firing  cartridge  to  extract  the 
fired  cartridge  case  and  chamber  tlie  nest 
round,  and  which  requires  a  '.ip.inii.-  pull  <■!  th.- 
trigger  to  fire  cat.  h  i  jrlrulQi- 
SBC.  5tt.  /.Vf  RE.ASK/)  PK.V.A/  71    H>H  SK  OSII  ( U 

FF\SE  OF  (  S/V(,    AN   /■.  V/'/OS/\A    TO 

(  OMMir  A  hEI.O.SY 

Section  844(hl  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 
IS  amended  by  ';triking  "ten"  arid  iri'^crtind 
"twenty 

SBC.  513.  SAfI  (.<.I.I\(.  HREARMS  IS  Mil  ol-  OKI  i. 
rRA>«(A/.VG. 

Section  924  ol  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 

"(i)  Whoever,  with  the  intent  to  engage  in  or 
to  promote  conduct  which— 

"ll)  IS  punishable  under  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  use.  801  et  seq.),  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Import  and  Export  Act  (21 
use.  951  et  seq.),  dr  the  .Maritime  Drug  Law 
Enforcement  Act  (46  U  S.C  App.  1901  et  seq): 

"(2)  violates  any  law  ot  a  State  relating  to 
any  controlled  substance  (as  defined  m  section 
102  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act,  21  U.S.C. 
802).  or 

"(3)  constitutes  a  crime  of  violence  (as  defined 
tn  subsection  (c)(3). 

.vnuggles  or  knowingly  brings  into  the  United 
States  a  lirearm,  or  attempts  to  do  so,  shall  be 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  ten  years,  fined 
under  this  title,  or  both.". 

SEC.  514.  THEFT  OF  FIREARMS  A.VO  EXPLOSIVES. 

(a)  FlKhAHMS  -S.  ■  ._  ;  ■>!  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  ti/  adding  after  the 
subsection  added  by  section  513  ol  this  .Act  the 
following: 

"(J)  Whoever  steals  any  firearm  which  is  mov- 
ing as.  or  is  a  part  of,  or  which  has  rnovcd  in, 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  shall  he  impris- 
oned for  not  less  than  2  nor  more  than  10  years, 
and  may  be  fined  under  this  title,  or  both.". 

(b)  E.XPLOSIVES. -Section  844  of  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 
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"(k)  Whoever  steals  any  explosives  materials 
which  are  moving  as.  or  are  a  part  of.  or  which 
have  moved  in,  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  less  than  2  or  more 
than  10  years,  or  fined  under  this  title,  or 
both  ■■ 

SEC.  Sia  (  0\EOR.MJ\a  A.MK.VWMJLNT  PRUMDISG 
MASU.ATORY  REMXATIOS  OF  SV- 
PERMSED  RKlJiASE  FOR  POSSES- 
SIO.\  OF  A  FIREARM. 

Section  3583  of  title  IS.  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  .following: 

"(h)    .\lA.\DATORY    REVCK'ATIOS    FOR    POSSES- 

sios  OF  A  Firearm —If  the  court  has  provided, 
as  a  condition  of  supervised  release,  that  the  de- 
fendant refrain  from  possessing  a  firearm,  and  if 
the  defendant  is  m  actual  possession  of  a  fire- 
arm, as  that  term  is  defined  in  section  921  of  this 
title,  at  any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  or  ter- 
mination of  the  term  of  supervised  release,  the 
court  shall,  after  a  hearing  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure that  are  applicable  to  probation  revoca- 
tion, reioke  the  term  of  supervised  release  and, 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  paragraph  (e)(3)  of 
this  section,  require  the  defendant  to  serve  in 
prison  all  or  part  of  the  term  of  supervised  re- 
lease without  credit  for  time  previously  served 
on  po.s.'r,  !,,!.•,(■  supcTxision.  '. 
SEC.  SIS.  REVCKATIO.S  OF  PROBATION. 

(a)  Sectwn  35651a)  of  title  IB.  United  States 
Code.  IS  amended- 

(ll  tn  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  "impose  any 
other  sentence  that  was  available  under  sub- 
chapter A  at  the  time  of  the  initial  sentencing" 
and  inserting  "resentence  the  defendant  under 
subchapter  A",  and 

(2)  by  striking  the  last  sentence. 

(b)  Section  3565(b)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  .\lA\DATORY  REVOC.ATIOS  FOR  POSSESSIO.S 
OF  COSTROLLED  SUBSTANCE  OR  FIREARM —If  the 
defendant — 

"(1)  possesses  a  controlled  substance  in  viola- 
tion of  the  condition  set  forth  in  section 
3563(a)(3):  or 

"(21  possesses  a  firearm,  as  such  term  is  de- 
fined in  section  921  of  this  title,  m  violation  of 
Federal  law.  or  otherwise  violates  a  condition  of 
probation  prohibiting  the  defendant  from  pos- 
sessing a  firearm, 

the  court  shall  revoke  the  sentence  of  probation 
and  resentence  the  defendant  under  subchapter 
A  to  a  sentence  that  includes  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment 

SBC.  517.  IM  HKASEP  PKSAl.TY  FOR  K\OWl\GLY 
MAKI.\(;  FA1..SE.  MATERIAI.  STATE 
.ME.\T  l.\  CO.\\ECTIO.\  WITH  THE  AC 
Qt  ISITIO.S  OF  A  FIREAK.M  FROM  A 
UCE.SSEI)  OEAI£R. 
Section  924(a)  of  title  IS.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (a)(1)(B).  by  striking  out 
"(a)(6).":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)(2).  by  inserting  "(a)(6)." 
after  "subsections". 

SEC,  5IH.  P(JSSf:SSIO\  OF  E.XPLOSn'ES  BY  FEE 
O.V.S  .A.\l)  OTHERS 

Section  842(1)  ol  title  18.  Uniti  :  S;a;t  s  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  possi  w  j".cr  "to  re- 
ceive" 

SEC.  519.  SUMMARY  DESTRCCriO.\  OF  EXPLO 
SrVES  SUBJECT  TO  FORFEITURE. 

Section  844(c)  of  title  IS  Uniifd  .^tiitcs  Code, 
IS  amended  by  redesignating  subsn '.mn  •(>  as 
subsection  (c)(1)  and  hy  adding  pa'iig^ai:lts  (2) 
and  (3)  as  follows: 

"(2)  .\'otwithstandiriQ  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1).  m  the  case  of  the  seiaure  of  any  ex- 
plosive materials  for  any  offense  for  which  the 
materials  would  be  subject  to  forfeiture  where  it 
IS  impracticable  or  unsafe  to  remove  the  mate- 
rials to  a  place  of  storage,  or  where  it  is  unsafe 
to  store  them,  the  seising  officer  is  authorised  to 


destroy  the  explosive  materials  forthwith.  Any 
destruction  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  m  the 
presence  of  at  least  one  credible  witness.  The 
spismg  officer  shall  make  a  report  of  the  seisure 
and  take  samples  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lation prescribe. 

"(3)  Within  sixty  days  after  any  destruction 
made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2i.  the  owner  of. 
including  any  person  having  an  interest  m.  the 
property  so  destroyed  may  make  appUcatwri  to 
the  Secretary  for  reimburscmient  of  the  value  of 
the  property.  If  the  claimant  establishes  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that— 

"(.A)  the  property  has  not  been  used  or  in- 
volved in  a  violation  of  law:  or 

"(B)  any  unlawful  involvement  or  use  of  the 
property  was  icithout  the  i  laimant's  knowledge, 
consent,  or  uilltul  blindness. 
the  Secretary  shall  rnake  ari  allowance  to  the 
claimant  not  exceeding  the  value  o;  the  property 
destri,ued.  " 

SEC.  520.  ELimSATIOS  OF  OITMODED  LAN- 
GUAGE RELATL\G  TO  PAROLE. 

(a)  Section  924(eiili  ot  title  IS.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  ".  and  such  person 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  parole  with  respect  to 
the  sentence  imposed  under  this  subsection". 

(b)  Section  924(c)(1)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  IS  amended  by  striking  ".\'o  person  sen- 
tenced under  this  subsection  shall  be  eligible  for 
parole  during  the  term  ol  imprisonment  imposed 
herein.". 

SEC.  5-21.  PROHIBITION  AGAINST  TRANSACTIONS 
LWOLVING  STOLEN  FIREARMS 
WHICH  HAVE  MOVED  IN  INTERSTATE 
OR  FOREIG.\  COMMERCE. 

Section  y22(i)  of  title  IS.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(j)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  re- 
ceive, possess,  conceal,  store,  barter,  sell,  or  dis- 
pose of  any  stolen  firearm  or  stolen  ammunition. 
or  pledge  or  accept  as  security  .for  a  loan  any 
stolen  firearm  or  stolen  ammunition,  which  is 
moving  as.  which  is  a  part  of.  which  constitutes. 
or  which  has  been  shipped  or  transported  m. 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  either  before  or 
after  it  was  stolen,  knoicing  or  having  reason- 
able cause  to  bcliexT  that  the  firearm  or  ammu- 
nition was  stolen. ". 

SEC.  522.  CSI.\G  A  FIREAJLM  IN  THE  COMIMSSION 
OF  cot  -NTERFEITING  OR  FORGERY. 

Section  924(c)(1)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  during  and  in 
relation  to  any  felony  punishable  under  chapter 
25  (relating  to  counterfeiting  and  forgery)  of 
this  title"  after  "for  which  he  rnay  be  pros- 
ecuted m  a  court  of  the  United  States.". 
SEC.  523.  MANDATORY  PENALTIES  FOR  riREAR.VS 
POSSESSION  BY  VIOLENT  FELONS 
AND  SERIOUS  DRUG  OFFE.\DERS. 

lui  1  Prior  CoxhcTIUS.  — Section  924iaii2i  u' 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  ts  amended  by  in- 
serting ".  and  if  the  violation  is  of  section 
922(g)(1)  by  a  person  who  has  a  previous  convic- 
tion for  a  violent  felony  or  a  serious  drug  of- 
fense las  defined  in  subsections  (e)(2)  (A)  and 
(B)  of  this  section),  a  sentence  imposed  under 
this  paragraph  shall  include  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment of  not  less  than  five  years"  before  the  pe- 
riod. 

(b)  2  PRIOR  Co.wicTiO.KS.— Section  924  of  such 
title  IS  amended  by  adding  after  the  subsections 
added  by  sections  513  and  514(a)  of  this  Act  the 
following 

"(kXl)  Notuith.standing  subsection  (a)(2)  of 
this  sectwn.  any  person  who  violates  sectwn 
922(g)  and  has  2  previous  convictions  by  any 
court  relerred  to  in  sectwn  922(g)(1)  for  a  violent 
felony  (as  defined  m  subsection  (e)l2)(B)  of  this 
section)  or  a  serious  drug  offense  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (c)(2)(A)  of  this  sectwn)  cnrnmitted 
on  occasions  different  from  one  another  shall  be 
fined  as  provided  in  this  title,  imprisoned  not 
less  than  10  years  and  not  more  than  20  years, 
or  both. 


"(2)  .\otwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  court  shall  not  suspend  the  sentence  of. 
or  grant  a  probationary  sentence  to.  such  per- 
son with  respect  to  the  cc^nriction  under  section 
922(g)."- 

SEC.     524.     RECEim^     OF     FIREARMS     BY     NOS- 
RESIDKXT 

Section  y22ia)  d  title  IS.  United  States  Code. 
IS  amended— 

111  m  paraqraph  (7).  by  striking  "and"  at  the 
end: 

(2)  in  paragraph  (8).  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  and  inserting  ".  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(9)  for  any  person,  other  than  a  licensed  im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer,  licensed  dealer. 
or  licensed  collector,  uho  does  not  reside  in  any 
State  to  receive  any  firearms  unless  such  receipt 
IS  for  lauful  sporting  purposes.  " 
SEC.  525.  FIREARMS  AND  EXPLOSPiES  CONSPIR- 
ACY. 

(a)  Firearms —Section  924  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  after  the 
subsections  added  by  sections  513.  514(a).  and 
523(b)  of  this  Act  the  following 

"(I)  Whoever  conspires  to  commit  any  offense 
defined  in  this  chapter  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  penalties  as  those  prescribed  for  the  of- 
fense the  commission  of  which  was  the  ob}ect  of 
the  conspiracy.". 

(b)  E.\PLOsn-ES.— Section  844  of  title  IS.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  ia  arnended  by  adding  after  the 
subsection  added  by  section  514(bi  of  this  Act 
the  following 

"(I)  Whoever  conspires  to  commit  any  offense 
defined  m  this  chapter  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  penalties  as  those  prescribed  for  the  of- 
fense the  commission  of  which  was  the  object  of 
the  conspiracy.  ". 

SEC.   526.    STUDY  OF  INCESDDUiY  AMMUNITION; 
FIEPORT  TO  CONGRESS 

la)  Snny—The  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury 
shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  incendiary  ammu- 
nition offered  for  sale  under  the  brand  name 
"Dragon's  Breath"  and  also  known  as  the 
"Three  Second  Flame  Thrower",  and  alt  incen- 
diary ammunition  of  similar  function  or  effect. 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  there  is 
a  reasonable  sporting  use  for  such  ammunition 
and  whether  there  is  a  reasonable  use  for  such 
ammunition  m  law  en.forcemerit. 

(bl  Report  to  the  Cosgress— Within  1  year 
after  (he  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  .Act.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Mouse  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  report  containing  the  results  of 
the  study  required  by  subsection  la.'  and  rec- 
ommendations for  such  legislative  or  administra- 
tive action,  with  resjject  to  the  arnmunition  re- 
ferred to  in  s-ubsection  (ai.  as  the  Secretary 
d(cn.v  appropriate 

SEC.  527.   THEFT  OF  FIREARMS  OR  EXPLOST^ES 
FROM  UCE\SEE. 

(a)  Firearms  —Section  924  of  title  IS.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  the 
subsections  added  by  sections  513.  514(a).  523(b). 
and  525(a)  of  this  Act  the  .following 

"(m)  Whoever  steals  any  firearm  from  a  li- 
censed importer,  licensed  manufacturer .  licensed 
dealer  or  licensed  collector  shall  be  fined  m  ac- 
cordance with  this  title,  imprisoned  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both.". 

(b)  E.XPLOSIVES.— Section  844  of  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  the 
subsections  added  by  sections  514(b)  and  525(b) 
of  this  Act  the  following 

"(m)  Whoever  steals  any  explosive  material 
from  a  licensed  importer,  licensed  manufacturer 
or  licensed  dealer,  or  .from  any  permittee  shall  be 
fined  m  accordance  with  this  title,  imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years  or  both 
SEC.  528.  DISPOSING  OF  EXPLOSnES  TO  PROHIB 
ITED  PERSONS. 

Section  S42idi  ot  title  IS.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  by  striking  "licensee"  and  inserting 

"person  ". 
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st:c.  s^y  ciAKim  Arms  of  -hi  Hanny-  iMitM 

THE      AK.UKI)      (AKKhH      (W.WV.-U. 
STAmt: 

Section  9.7(1 /(J>  oj  title  13.  Ciutcd  States 
Code,  IS  urm-ndcd  — 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (B)(ii).  by  striking  "and 
"  at  the  end: 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (C),  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  ".  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

■(D)  the  term  burglary'  means  any  crime 
punishable  by  a  term  of  imprisonment  exceeding 
one  year  and  consisting  of  entering  or  remain- 
ing surreptitiously  withm  a  building  that  is  the 
property  of  another  with  interit  to  engage  in 
conduct  constituting  a  Frdrral  or  State  of- 
fense. " 

SBC.  530.  l.\CliKASU)  PfLW^I  n   K)H  LVTERSTATH 
(its  TKAFH(lU.\(i. 

Section  92-1  ot  tiile  M  Lntted  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  after  the  subsections  added 
by  sections  513.  514(a).  523(b).  525(a).  and  527(a) 
of  this  Act  the  following 

"(n)  Whoever,  with  the  intent  to  engage  m 
conduct  which  constitutes  a  violation  of  section 
922(a)(1)(A).  travels  from  any  Slate  or  foreign 
country  into  any  other  State  and  acquires,  or 
attempts  to  acquire,  a  firearm  m  such  other 
State  in  furtherance  ol  such  purpose  shall  be 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  10  years  " 

TITLE  \I^)HSTRICTU)\  OF  .11  STU  K 

sue.  601.  I'ROrtCriDS  Ut  CULHT  UFUCKlVi  .K.\D 
JIHORS 

Section  15().i  of  tale  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  designating  the  current  text  as  sub- 
section (a): 

(2)  by  striking  "fined  not  more  than  15.000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both." 
arid  inserting  "punished  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).": 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following. 

"(b)  The  punishment  for  an  offense  under  this 
section  is— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  killing,  the  punishment 
provided  in  sections  1111  and  1112  of  this  title. 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  an  attempted  killing,  or  a 
case  in  which  the  offense  was  committed  against 
a  petit  juror  and  in  which  a  class  A  or  B  felony 
was  charged,  imprisonment  for  not  more  thai 
twenty  years:  arid 

"(3)  in  any  other  case,  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  ten  years",  and 

"(4)  in  subsection  (ai.  as  so  designated  by  this 

section,  by  striking  "co'iunissioner"  each  place 

It  appears  and  inserting  "magistrate  tudge" 

SEC.       SOI.       PROHIBITIOS      OF      RFT.KIJATORY 

KIIJJ.\(iS    Oh-    HVr.VKS.Sfc.S.    v;(  77.M.S 

A.\l>  /.\>OK.M,<.VTS. 

Section  1513  of  title  18.  United  Stales  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  as 
subsections  (b)  and  (o.  respectively:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  section  heading  a 
new  subsection  (a)  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  Whoei'er  kills  or  attempts  to  kill  an- 
other person  with  intent  to  retaliate  against  any 
person  for — 

"(A)  the  attendance  of  a  witness  or  party  at 
an  official  proceeding,  or  any  testimony  given  or 
any  record,  document,  or  other  object  produced 
by  a  witness  in  an  official  proceeding:  or 

"(Bl  any  information  relating  to  the  commis- 
sion or  possible  commission  of  a  Federal  offense 
or  a  violation  of  conditions  of  probation,  parole 
or  release  pending  tudiciat  proceedings  given  by 
a  person  to  a  law  enforcement  officer,  shall  be 
punished  as  provided  m  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  The  punishment  for  an  offense  under  this 
subsection  is— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  killing,  the  punishment 
provided  in  sections  1111  and  1112  of  this  title, 
and 

"(B)  m  the  case  of  an  attempt,  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  twenty  years  ". 


•>h.(  «a(  l)K.MII  I'FS.M.n  K)K  THE  Ml  HJlh.K  Oh 
STATE  OhElllAI-S  .A.S.S/.ST7.V(.  hhj) 
ER.KI.  M»  E\K)H(  E.ME\T  OhVI 
CLKLS. 

(a)  Is  GESER.M  -  Chapter  51  of  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  as  amended  by  section  205  of 
this  Act,  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
follnuinq 
"S  1119.  Killing  pimont  aiding  Federal  intfii- 

ligation* 
Wharier  intentionally  kills— 
'{1)  a  State  or  local  official,  law  enforcement 
officer,  or  other  officer  or  employee  while  work- 
ing with  Federal  law  enforcement  officials  in 
furtherance  of  a  Federal  criminal  investiga- 
tion— 

"(A)  while  the  victim  is  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  official  duties: 

"(B)  because  of  the  performance  of  the  vw- 
tim's  official  duties,  or 

"(C)  because  nt  the  victim's  status  as  a  public 
servant:  or 

"(2)  any  person  assisting  a  Federal  criminal 
investigation,  while  that  assistance  is  being  ren- 
dered and  because  of  it. 

shall  be  sentenced  according  to  the  terms  of  sec- 
tion nil  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  includ- 
ing by  sentence  of  death  or  by  imprisonment  for 
life  ■■ 

lb)  Clerical  A.i4E.\D!HE.'>T—The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  chapter  51  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following 

"llli)    Killing  persons  aiding  Federal  investiga- 
tions " 
SK     HD-f    DEKT)!  Ph.SAI  n   roH  Mt  KIIKK  (n  hhl) 
hK.\l  VilTSh.^sh.s 

Section  l5l2ta)(2)(A)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  murder  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1111  of  this  title,  the  death  penalty  or  im- 
prisonment for  life,  and  in  the  case  of  any  other 
killing,  the  punishment  provided  m  section  1112 
of  this  ttllr.' 

TirtS.  VII-  \()l  Til  MOIJ'ISCE 

SBC.  7UI  SIHh.\(.lHh:\l\(,  hEPhhUL  rh\AIJIhS 
KIN  h.MI-l(IYI\(i  i  HllJ>Rh..\  It)  l)l\ 
TRJHl  TE  DRl as. 

Section  4!:'  m  ;h,-  Controlled  Substances  Act 
(21  use  860)  IS  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b)  by  adding  the 
following 

"(c)  .Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  any  person  at  least  18  years  of  age  who 
knowingly  and  intentionally- 

"(1)  employs,  hires,  uses,  persuades,  induces, 
entices,  or  coerces,  a  person  under  18  years  of 
age  to  violate  any  provision  of  this  section:  or 

"(2)  employs,  hires,  uses,  persuades,  induces, 
entices,  or  coerces,  a  person  under  18  years  of 
age  to  assist  in  avoiding  detection  or  apprehen- 
sion for  any  offense  of  this  section  by  any  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  law  enforcement  official, 
IS  punishable  by  a  term  of  imprisonment,  or  fine, 
or  both,  up  to  triple  that  authorised  by  section 
841(b)  of  this  title.", 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)  by — 

(A)  striking  "(c)  '  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(d)": 

(B)  inserting  "or  (c)"  after  "imposed  under 
subsection  (b)":  and 

(C)  inserting  "or  (c)"  after  "convicted  under 
subsection  (b)": 

(3)  m  subsection  (d)  by  striking  "(d)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(e)". 

SEC.  70i  l\(  KhUSEI)  l'h:.\AI  n  hOR  TftAVEl  ,4fT 
V/O/.A/YONS 

Section  ly52(a)  ol  title  18,  United  States  Code. 
IS  amended  by  striking  "and  thereafter  performs 
or  attempts  to  perform  any  of  the  acts  specified 
m  subparagraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3),  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  SIO.OOO  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  5  years,  or  both"  and  inserting  "and 


thereafter  performs  or  attempts  to  perform  (A) 
any  of  the  acts  specified  in  subparagraphs  (1) 
and  (3)  shall  be  fined  under  this  title  or  impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both  or  (B) 
any  of  the  acts  .specified  in  subparagraph  (2i 
shall  be  fined  under  this  title  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  20  years,  or  both,  and  if  death  re- 
sults shall  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  of  years 
or  for  life' 

SE(  7(k1  (  (HiME\(  EME.ST  OF  JlVh..\llJ-:  PRO 
(  Eh.l>l.\(. 
.SVctiorj  5032  of  title  IS.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  Any  proceedings  against 
a  juvenile  under  this  ihapter  or  as  an  adult 
shall  not  be  comrrwnced  until  "  and  inserting  "A 
juvenile  shall  not  be  transferred  to  adult  pros- 
ecution nor  shall  a  hearing  be  held  under  sec- 
tion 5037  (disposition  after  a  finding  of  juvenile 
delinquency )  until" 
SBC.  704  CRIMIS.AI.  STREET  GASGS. 

[at  /\  Gh  \>«i;  lit:,-  la.  United  States  Code. 
IS  amended  by  inserting  after  chapter  25  the  fol- 
lowing 

"CHAPTER  26-CHl.\fl\AL  STREET  GASGS 
"Sec. 

"521     Criminal  street  gangs. 
"$521.  Criminal  ttreel  gang* 

"(a)  ViVii-.! tr.  undrr  ttie  circumstances  de- 
scribed m  subsection  (o  of  this  section,  commits 
an  offense  described  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, shall.  171  addition  to  any  other  sentence 
authoriced  by  law.  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment of  not  more  than  10  years  and  may 
also  be  fined  under  this  title.  Such  sentence  of 
imprisonment  shall  run  consecutively  to  any 
other  sentence  imposed. 

"(b)  The  offenses  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  are— 

"(I)  any  Federal  felony  involving  a  controlled 
substance  (as  defined  in  section  102  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act)  for  which  the  maximum 
penalty  is  not  less  than  five  years: 

"(2)  any  Federal  felony  crime  of  violence. 

"(3)  a  conspiracy  to  commit  any  of  the  of- 
fenses described  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3)  of 
this  subsection. 

"(c)  The  circumstances  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  are  that  the  offense 
described  in  subsection  (b)  wus  committed  as  a 
member  of.  or  on  behalf  of.  a  criminal  street 
gang  and  that  person  has  been  convicted,  with- 
in the  past  5  years  for— 

"(I)  any  offense  listed  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section: 

"(2)  any  State  offense— 

"(A)  involving  a  controlled  substance  (as  de- 
fined in  section  102  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act)  for  which  the  rruiximum  penalty  is  not  less 
than  one  year  after  imprisonment:  or 

"(B)  that  IS  a  crime  of  violence:  for  which  the 
maximum  penalty  is  more  than  I  year's  impris- 
onment, or 

"(3)  any  Federal  or  State  offense  that  involves 
the  theft  or  destruction  of  property  for  which 
the  maximum  penalty  is  more  than  1  year's  im- 
prisonment: or 

"(4)  a  conspiracy  to  commit  any  of  the  of- 
fenses described  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3)  of 
this  subsection. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(I I  the  term  'criminal  street  gang'  means  any 
group,  club,  organization,  or  association  of  5  or 
more  persons— 

"(A)  whose  members  engage  or  have  engaged 
withm  the  past  .5  years,  in  a  continuing  series  of 
violations  of  any  offense  treated  in  subsection 
(b).  and 

"(B)  whose  activities  affect  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce:  and 

"12)  the  term  'conviction'  includes  a  finding, 
under  State  or  Federal  law.  that  a  person  has 
committed  an  act  of  juvenile  delinquency  involv- 
ing a  violent  or  controlled  substances  felony.". 
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(b)  Clerical  AMESDME\T.—The  table  of 
chapters  for  part  I  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  itan  rc- 
lating  tn  chapter  2fi  the  tolloinng. 

"26.  Criminal  itreet  gangi       521". 

TITLE  \lU~TERRORISM 
Subtitle  A — Terrorism:  Civil  Remedy 
SEC.  HOI   SHORT  TITlJi. 

This      subtitle      may      be      cited      as      the 
". Antiterrorism  Act  of  1991". 
SEC  HOi.  TERRORISM. 

i'.i'i  1  t.KRcHl^st  Chapter  lUA  of  title  IS. 
Urnti'd  .Stall-.  Coir  as  amended  by  subsection 
nU  I'l  this  .st\  Si'in.  IS  atriended  — 

(1)  m  section  2331  by  striking  subsection  (d) 
and  redesignating  subsection  le)  as  subsection 
(d): 

(2)  by  redesignating  section  2331  as  2332.  and 
striking  the  heading  for  section  2332  as  so  redes- 
ignated and  inserting  the  following. 

'•$2332.  Criminal  penaltiet"; 

i.ii  by  inserting  hejurc  section  2332  as  so  redes- 
ignated the  following: 
"$2331.  Definition* 

As  used  in  this  cfiapter— 

"(1)  the  term  international  terrorism'  means 
activities  that — 

"(A)  involve  violent  acts  or  acts  dangerous  to 
human  life  that  are  a  violation  of  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State,  or 
that  would  be  a  criminal  violation  if  committed 
withm  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  State: 

"(B)  appear  to  be  intended— 

"(i)  to  intimidate  or  coerce  a  civilian  popu- 
lation: 

"fiO  to  influence  the  policy  of  a  government 
by  intimidation  or  coercion:  or 

"Cm;  to  affect  the  conduct  of  a  government  by 
assassination  or  kidnapping,  and 

"(C)  occur  primarily  outside  the  territorial  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States,  or  transcend  na- 
tional boundaries  in  terms  of  the  means  by 
which  they  are  accomplished,  the  persons  they 
appear  intended  to  intimidate  or  coerce,  or  the 
locale  in  which  then  perpetrators  operate  or 
seek  asylum: 

"(2)  the  term  national  of  the  United  States' 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  m  section 
101(a)(22)  of  the  Immigration  and  .\'atwnality 
Act. 

"(3)  the  term  'person'  means  any  individual  or 
entity  capable  of  holding  a  legal  or  beneficial 
interest  in  property:  and 

"(4)  the  term  'act  of  war'  means  any  act  oc- 
curring in  the  course  of— 

"(A)  declared  war: 

"(B)  armed  conflict,  whether  or  not  war  has 
been  declared,  between  two  or  more  nations,  or 
"(C)  armed  conflict  between  military  forces  of 
any  origin": 

(4)  by  adding  immediately  after  section  2332  as 
redc.^^iqnated  the  following  new  sections: 
"$2333.  Civil  remedie* 

■<ai  Actios  aso  Ji'RisDicTios.—Any  national 
0/  the  ("nited  States  injured  m  his  person,  prop- 
erty, or  business  by  reason  of  an  act  of  inter- 
national terrorism,  or  his  estate,  survivors,  or 
heirs,  may  sue  therefor  m  any  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  and  shall  recover 
threefold  the  damages  he  sustains  and  the  cost 
of  the  suit,  including  attorney's  fees. 

"'(b)  ESTOPPEI/  I'SDEK  USITED  STATES  LaW.— 

A  final  judgment  or  decree  rendered  in  favor  ol 
the  United  States  m  any  criminal  proceeding 
under  section  Hid.  1201.  1203.  or  2332  of  this 
title  or  section  1472  (l).  (k),  (I),  (n),  or  (r)  of  title 
49  App.  shall  estop  the  defendant  from  denying 
the  essential  allegations  of  the  criminal  offense 
in  any  subsequent  civil  proceeding  under  this 
section. 


"(c)  Estopped  Usder  Foreics  Lah.—A  final 
judgment  or  decree  rendered  m  favor  of  any  for- 
eign state  m  any  criminal  proceeding  shall,  to 
the  extent  that  such  judgment  or  decree  may  be 
accorded  full  faith  and  credit  under  the  law  of 
the  United  States,  estop  the  defendant  from  de- 
nying the  essential  allegations  of  the  criminal 
offense  in  any  subsequent  civil  proceeding 
under  this  section. 
"$2334.  Juritdietion  and  venue 

"(a.i  Geseral  Vesve.—  Any  civil  action  under 
section  2333  of  this  title  against  any  person  may 
be  instituted  m  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  district  where  any  plaintiff  re- 
sides or  where  any  defendant  resides  or  is 
served,  or  has  an  agent.  Process  m  such  a  civil 
action  may  be  served  m  any  district  where  the 
defendant  resides,  is  found,  or  has  an  agent. 

""(bl  Special  Maritime  or  Territorial  Ji- 
RISDICTlos.-lf  the  actions  giving  rise  to  the 
claim  occurred  withm  the  s~pecial  maritime  and 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  a.s 
defined  in  section  7  of  this  title,  then  any  civil 
action  under  section  2333  of  this  title  against 
any  person  may  be  instituted  m  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  district  in 
which  any  plamtitf  resides  or  the  defendant  re- 
sides. IS  served,  or  has  an  agent. 

■"(c>  Service  o.v  \\'itse.s.ses.—A  witness  in  a 
civil  action  brought  under  section  2333  of  thus 
title  may  be  served  in  any  other  district  where 
the  defendant  resides,  is  found,  or  has  an  agent. 
"(d)  CosvemESCE  of  the  FORCM.  —  The  dis- 
trict court  shall  riot  dis-miss  any  action  brought 
under  section  2333  of  this  title  on  the  grounds  of 
the  inconvenience  or  mappropriateness  of  the 
forum  chosen,  unless  — 

""ID  the  action  may  he  maintained  in  a  foreign 
court  that  has  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  mat- 
ter and  over  all  the  defendants: 

"(2)  that  foreign  court  is  significantly  more 
convenient  and  appropriate:  and 

"(31  that  foreign  court  offers  a  remedy  which 
IS  substantially  the  same  as  the  one  available  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States 
"$2335.  Limitation  of  action* 

""(a)  Is  Geseral.— Subject  to  subsection  (b).  a 
suit  for  recovery  of  damages  under  section  2333 
of  this  title  shall  not  be  maintained  unless  com- 
menced withm  4  years  from  the  date  the  cause 
of  action  accrued. 

"(h)  Calcl'latios  of  Period  —The  time  of 
the  absence  of  the  defendant  Jrom  the  United 
States  or  from  any  jurisdiction  m  which  the 
same  or  a  simi/ar  action  arising  .from  the  .<iame 
facts  may  be  maintained  by  the  plaintiff,  or  any 
concealment  of  his  whereabouts,  shall  not  be 
reckoned  withm  this  period  ot  limitation. 
"$"2336.  Other  limitations 

".\u  action  shall  he  maintained  under  section 
2333  of  this  title  for  iniury  or  toss  by  reason  of 
an  act  of  war. 
"§2337.  Suits  against  Government  officiaU 

".\o  action  shall  be  maintained  under  section 
2333  of  this  title  against— 

"(1)  the  United  States,  an  agency  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  or  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  any  agency  thereof  acting  within 
his  official  capacity  or  under  color  of  legal  au- 
thority, or 

"(2l  a  foreign  state,  an  agency  of  a  foreign 
slate,  or  an  officer  or  employee  of  a  foreign  state 
or  an  agency  thereof  acting  withm  his  official 
capacity  or  under  color  of  legal  authority. 
"$2338.  Exclusive  Federal  jurisdiction 

"'The  district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  ar.  action 
brought  under  this  chapter."":  and 

(5)  by  amending  the  table  of  sections  at  the 
beginning  of  tne  chapter  to  read  as  follows: 


"Chapter  U3A— Terrorism 


""2331.  Definitions 

""2332.  Criminal  penalties. 

"'2333.  Civil  remedies. 

"2334.  Jurisdiction  and  venue. 

"2335.  Limitation  of  actions. 

"2336.  Other  limitations. 

"2337.  Suits  against  government  officials. 

"2338.  Exclusive  Federal  jurisdiction.'  . 

(bj  Tahle  of  CosTESTS—The  table  of  chap- 
ters at  the  beginning  of  part  1.  title  IS.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
"113A.     Extraterritorial     jurisdiction 
over  terrorist  acts  abroad  against 
United  State*  nationaU  2331" 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof. 
"USA.  TerrorUm   2331". 

(CI  EFFECTIVE  Date.— This  subtitle  and  the 
amendments  rnade  by  this  subtitle  shall  apply  to 
any  pending  case  or  any  cause  of  action  arising 
on  or  after  4  years  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Subtitle  B — Maritime  Navigation  and  Fixed 
Platform* 

SEC.  803.  OFFE\SES  OF  VIOLESCE  AGALSST  MAR 
ITIME  NAVIGATION  OR  FIXED  PLAT- 
FORMS. 

Chapter  111  of  title  16.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  tol'iowing 
"$2280.  Violence  against  maritime  navigation 

"'(a)   Whoever  unlawfully  and  intentionally- 
"(Ij  seizes  or  exercises  control  over  a  ship  by 
force  or  threat  thereof  or  any  other  form  of  in- 
timidation: 

"(2l  performs  an  act  of  violence  against  a  per- 
son on  board  a  ship  if  that  act  is  likely  to  en- 
danger the  safe  navigation  of  that  ship: 

"(3)  destroys  a  ship  or  causes  damage  to  a 
ship  or  to  Us  cargo  which  is  likely  to  endanger 
the  safe  navigation  of  that  ship, 

"(4)  places  or  causes  to  be  placed  on  a  ship, 
by  any  means  whatsoever,  a  device  or  substance 
which  IS  likely  to  destroy  that  ship  or  cause 
damage  to  that  ship  or  its  cargo  which  endan- 
gers or  is  likely  to  endanger  the  safe  navigation 
of  that  ship. 

""(5)  destroys  or  seriously  damages  maritime 
navigational  facilities  or  seriously  interferes 
with  their  operation,  if  such  act  is  likely  to  en- 
danger the  safe  navigation  of  a  ship: 

"(6)  communicates  information,  knowing  the 
informatwn  to  he  false  and  under  circumstances 
in  which  such  information  may  reasonably  be 
believed,  thereby  endangering  the  safe  naviga- 
tion of  a  ship: 

"(7i  injures  or  kills  any  person  in  connection 
with  the  commission  or  the  attempted  commis- 
sion of  any  of  the  offenses  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs (II  through  (61.  or 

"(Si  attempts  to  do  any  act  prohibited  under 
paragraphs  (1/  through  (7j. 
sliall  be  fined  under  this  title  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  twenty  years,  or  both:  and  if  the 
death  of  any  person  res-ults.  from  conduct  pro- 
hibited by  this  subsection,  shall  be  punished  by 
death  or  imprisoned  for  any  term  of  years  or  for 
life. 

""(b)  Whoever  threatens  to  do  any  act  prohib- 
ited under  paragraphs  (2).  (3)  or  (5)  of  sub- 
section (a),  with  apparent  determination  and 
will  to  carry  the  threat  into  execution,  if  the 
threatened  act  is  likely  to  endanger  the  safe 
navigation  of  the  ship  in  question,  shall  be  fined 
under  this  title  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

""(ct  There  is  jurisdiction  over  the  prohibited 
activity  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b) — 

"(1 1  m  the  ca.se  of  a  covered  ship,  if— 

"(Aj  such  activity  is  committed— 

""(i)  by  a  person  engaged  in  terrorism  or  who 
acts  on  behalf  of  a  terrorist  group. 

••f:U  against  or  on  board  a  ship  jlymg  the  .flag 
of  the  United  States  at  the  time  the  prohibited 
activity  is  committed: 
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"Itn)  in  the  United  States  and  the  activity  is 
not  pruhibitcd  ox  a  crime  by  the  Stale  m  which 
the  acfirifv  takes  place:  or 

"(ivi  the  activity  takes  place  on  a  ship  Jlymg 
the  flag  of  a  foreign  country  or  outside  the 
United  Stales,  by  a  national  of  the  United 
States  or  by  a  stateless  person  whose  habitual 
residence  is  m  the  United  States: 

"(B)  during  the  commission  of  such  activity,  a 
national  of  the  United  States  is  seized,  threat- 
ened, injured  or  killed:  or 

"(C)  the  offender  is  later  found  in  the  United 
Slates  after  such  activity  is  committed: 

"(2)  m  the  case  ol  a  ship  navigating  or  sched- 
uled to  navigate  solely  uithm  the  territorial  sea 
or  internal  waters  of  a  country  other  than  the 
United  States,  if  the  offender  is  later  found  in 
the  United  States  after  such  activity  is  commit- 
ted: and 

"(3)  m  the  case  of  any  vessel,  if  such  activity 
IS  committed  in  an  attempt  to  compel  the  United 
States  to  do  or  abstain  from  doing  any  act. 

"(d)  As  used  m  this  section,  the  term— 

"(I)  the  term  ship'  means  a  vessel  of  any  type 
whatsoever  not  permanently  attached  to  the 
sea-bed.  including  dynamuallii  supported  craft, 
submersihles  or  any  other  floating  craft,  but 
such  term  does  not  include  a  warship,  a  ship 
owned  or  operated  by  a  government  when  being 
used  as  a  naval  auxiliary  or  for  ciistoms  or  po- 
lice purposes,  or  a  ship  which  has  been  with- 
drawn from  navigation  or  laid  up: 

"(2)  the  term  'covered  ship'  means  a  ship  that 
IS  navigating  or  is  scheduled  to  navigate  into, 
through  or  from  waters  beyond  the  outer  limit  of 
the  territorial  sea  of  a  single  country  or  a  lat- 
eral limit  of  that  country's  territorial  sea  with 
an  adjacent  country, 

"(3)  the  term  'national  of  the  United  States' 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
I01(a)(22)  of  the  Immigration  and  .\ationalitu 
Act  (8  U.S.C.  IIOl(a)<22»: 

"(1)  the  term  'territorial  sea  of  the  United 
States'  rrwans  all  waters  extending  seaward  to 
12  nautical  rniles  from  the  baselines  of  the  Unit- 
ed Stales  determined  m  accordance  with  inter- 
national law.  and 

"(5)  the  term  United  States',  when  used  in  a 
geographical  sense,  includes  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rica,  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Sorth- 
ern  Marianas  Islands  and  all  terrilories  and 
povsyvs-i/iriv  nf  the  United  Stairs 
"i2JSl  Viulence  againut  maritime  fittil  fitut 
form* 

"(a)  Whoever  unlawfully  and  intentionally— 

"(I)  seices  or  exercises  control  over  a  fixed 
platform  by  force  or  threat  thereof  or  any  other 
form  of  intimidation. 

"(2)  performs  an  act  of  violence  against  a  per- 
son on  board  a  fixed  platform  if  that  act  i.t  like- 
ly to  endanger  its  safely, 

"(3)  destroys  a  fixed  platform  or  causes  dam- 
age to  It  which  IS  likely  to  endanger  its  safety. 

"(4)  places  or  causes  to  be  placed  on  a  fixed 
platform,  by  any  tneans  whatsoever,  a  device  or 
substance  which  is  likely  to  destroy  that  fixed 
platform  or  likely  to  endanger  its  safety: 

"(5)  injures  or  kills  any  person  in  connection 
with  the  commission  or  the  attempted  commis- 
sion of  any  of  the  offenses  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs (I)  through  (4).  or 

"(6)  attempts  to  do  anything  prohibited  under 
paragraphs  (I)  through  (5), 

shall  he  fined  under  this  title  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  twenty  years,  or  both,  and  if  death 
results  to  any  person  from  conduct  prohibited  by 
this  subsection,  shall  be  punished  by  death  or 
imprisoned  for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life. 

"(b)  Whoever  threatens  to  do  anything  pro- 
hibited under  paragraphs  (2)  or  (3)  of  subsection 
(a),  with  apparent  determination  and  will  to 
carry  the  threat  into  execution,  if  the  threat- 
ened act  IS  likely  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
fixed  platform,  shall  be  fined  under  this  title  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 


"(c)  There  is  jurisdiction  over  the  prohibited 
activity  in  subsections  (al  and  (b)  if— 

"(I)  such  activity  is  committed  against  or  on 
board  a  fixed  platform— 

"(A)  that  IS  located  on  the  continental  shelf  of 
the  United  States,  if— 

"(i)  by  a  person  engaged  in  terrorism  or  who 
acts  on  behalf  of  a  terrorist  group,  or 

■fii;  if  the  activity  is  not  prohibited  as  a  crime 
by  the  State  m  which  the  activity  takes  place. 

"(B)  that  IS  located  on  the  continental  shelf  of 
another  country,  by  a  national  of  the  United 
States  or  by  a  stateless  person  whose  habitual 
residence  is  in  the  United  States,  or 

"(C)  in  an  attempt  to  compel  the  United 
States  to  do  or  abstain  from  doing  any  act: 

"(2)  during  the  commission  of  such  activity 
against  or  on  board  a  fixed  platform  located  on 
a  continental  shelf,  a  national  of  the  United 
States  IS  sfLTPd.  threatened,  injured  or  killed,  or 

"(3)  such  activity  is  committed  against  or  on 
board  a  fixed  platform  located  outside  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  beyond  the  continental  shelf  of 
the  United  States  and  the  offender  is  later 
found  m  the  United  Slates. 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term— 

"(1)  'continental  shelf  means  the  sea-bed  and 
subsoil  of  the  submarine  areas  that  extend  be- 
yond a  country's  territorial  sea  to  the  limits  pro- 
vided by  customary  international  law  as  re- 
flected m  Article  76  of  the  1982  Convention  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea. 

"(2)  fixed  platform'  means  an  artificial  is- 
land, installation  or  structure  fxrmanently  at- 
tached to  the  sea-bed  for  the  purpose  of  explo- 
ration or  exploitation  of  resources  or  for  other 
economic  purposes, 

"(3)  'national  of  the  United  States'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  10t(a)(22)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Sationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
II0l(a)(22)): 

"(4)  territorial  sea  of  the  United  States' 
means  all  waters  extending  seaward  to  12  nau- 
tical miles  from  the  baselines  of  the  United 
States  determined  in  accordance  with  inter- 
national law.  and 

"(5)  'United  States',  when  used  in  a  geo- 
graphical sense,  includes  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Hico.  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Sorthern 
Marianas  Islands  and  all  territories  and  posses- 
smns  (if  the  United  Stales  " 
SK     SIM   Cl£IUC'Jil.AMK\l)ME.\TS. 

J  1. 1  M'ji'i'  of  sections  al  the  beginning  of  chap- 
ter III  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
"2280.    Violence  against  maritime 

navigation. 
"2281.    Violence  against  maritime 
tiled  platforms  ". 
SSC.  HOX.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

This  subtitle  and  Ihe  amendments  made  by 
this  subtitle  .thall  take  effect  on  the  later  of— 

(I)  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  or 

(2)(A)  m  the  case  of  section  2280  of  title  18. 
United  Slates  Code,  the  date  the  Convention  for 
the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Acts  Against  the 
Safety  of  .Maritime  Xavigation  has  come  into 
force  and  the  United  Slates  has  become  a  party 
to  that  Convention,  and 

(B)  m  the  case  of  section  2281  of  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  the  date  the  Protocol  for  the 
Suppression  of  Unlawful  Acts  Against  the  Safe- 
ty of  Fixed  Platforms  Located  on  the  Continen- 
tal Shelf  has  come  into  force  and  the  United 
States  has  become  a  partu  tn  I'lLit  P"'tiKc)l. 

Sublille  C— General  Proiiaiont 
SEC.  819.  WEAPO.\S  OF  MASS  DE.STRtCTlO.\. 

(a)  l-'l\lilS(,s  The  Cungreis  finds  that  the 
use  and  threatened  use  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction, as  defined  in  the  statute  enacted  by 
subsection  (h)  of  this  section,  gravely  harm  the 
national  security  and  foreign  relations  interests 
of  the  United  States,  seriously  affect  interstate 


and  foreign  commerce,  and  disturb  the  domestic 
tranquility  of  the  United  Stales. 

(b)  Offesse. —Chapter  II3A  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  as  added  by  the  preceding  section. 
w  amended  by  inserting  after  section  2332  the 
following  new  section 

"f  2332a.  I  'Be  of  ireapont  of  mat*  degtruction 

iai  Whoever  uses,  or  alUmpls  ur  lonspires  (u 
u.ie.  a  weapon  of  mass  destruction — 

"(1)  against  a  national  of  the  United  Stales 
while  such  national  is  outside  of  the  United 
States: 

""(2)  against  any  person  wtthm  the  United 
States:  or 

"(3)  against  any  property  that  is  owned, 
leased  or  used  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States, 
whether  the  properly  is  withm  or  outside  of  the 
United  States: 

shall  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  of  years  or  for 
life,  and  if  death  results,  shall  be  punished  by 
death  or  imprisoned  for  any  term  of  years  or  for 
life. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section  — 

""(I)  "national  of  the  United  States'  has  the 
meaning  given  m  section  I0l(a)(22)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Sationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
110l(a)(22));  and 

"<2)  'weapon  of  mass  destruction'  means — 

"(a)  any  destructive  device  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 921  of  thus  title, 

"(b)  poison  gas, 

"(c)  any  weapon  involving  a  disease  orga- 
nism: or 

"(d)  any  weapon  that  is  designed  to  release 
radiation  or  radioactivity  at  a  level  dangerous 
to  human  life.". 

(c)  Clerical  AMEsnuEST—The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  chapter  I13A  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  2332  the  follow- 
ing- 

"2332a.  Use  of  weapons  of  rruxss  destruction.". 
SEC      Htki    F.SHASCEIt   PENALTIES   FOR   CERTAIN 
OFFE.SSFS. 

ta)    St:cTiu.\    I7(i5(bj— Section    206(b)    of   the 
International  Economic  Emergency  Powers  Act 
(50    use.    1705(b))    IS    amended    by    striking 
"SSO.OOO"  and  inserting  "$1,000,000  ". 

(b)  Section  ITOS(a).- Section  206(a)  of  the 
International  Economic  Emergency  Powers  Act 
(50    U.S.C.    I7(X'i(a))    is    amended    by    striking 

"SIO.OOO"  and  inserting  "SI. 000, 000". 

(c)  SECTIO.\  1541.— Section  1541  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "S500""  and  in.serting 
"■S25O.0OO"":  and 

(2)  by  striking  "one  year"  and  iriserting  "five 
years  ". 

(d)  CHAPTER  75— Sections  1542,  1543,  1544  and 
1546  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  are  each 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "12.000"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  ""S250.000"".  and 

(2)  by  striking  ""five  years"'  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "ten  years". 

(e)  SECT/O.-i'  1545 —Section  1545  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "S2,000"  and  inserting 
■■$250,000":  and 

(2)  by  striking  "'three  years"  and  inserting 
'"ten  years  " 

SEC.     821      TFRKITDKI.KL     SEA     HXTESDISO     TO 
TV,F.l\F    WIS.S    I \C 1. 1  DEI)    l.\   SI'E 
(IAI     StARITlMb.    ASn    rFRRin>HIAl. 
JIRISDILTIU.S. 
The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  all  the  ter- 
ritorial sea  of  the  United  States,  as  defined  by 
Presidential  Proclamation  5928  of  December  27, 
1988.  IS  part  ol  the  United  Stales,  subject  to  its 
sovereignty,  and.  for  purposes  of  Federal  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction.  IS  within  the  special  maritime 
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and  terrilorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Slates 
uhereier  thai  term  is  used  m  title  18.  United 
Stales  Code 

SEC.    H22.    ASSIIMLATED    (R/Mf.S    l.\   E.XTE.\DEn 
TERRITORIAL  SEA. 
Section  13  ol  na,    /A',  United  States  Code  (re- 
lating to  Ihe  adoption  of  Slate  laws  for  areas 
wilhm  Federal  jurusdiction),  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  after  "title  "  in  subsection  (a)  the 
following,  "or  on.  above,  or  below  any  portion 
of  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United  States  not 
within  the  territory  of  any  Slate.  Territory.  Pos- 
session, or  District  ".  and 

(2)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sub.section 

"(c)  Wheneier  any  waters  of  the  territorial 
sea  of  the  United  States  lie  outside  the  territory 
of  any  State.  Territory,  Possession,  or  District, 
such  waters  (including  the  airspace  above  and 
the  seabed  and  subsoil  below,  and  artificial  is- 
lands and  fixed  structures  erected  thereon)  shall 
be  deemed  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  to  lie 
within  the  area  of  that  State.  Territory.  Posses- 
sion, or  District  it  would  he  within  if  the  bound- 
aries of  such  Slate.  Territory.  Possession,  or 
District  were  extended  seaward  to  the  outer 
limit  of  the  tcrrxioT-.al  sra  ni  the  Uyiitrcl  States 
SEC.  823.  Jl  RISDICTIOS  OVER  CRIMES  ACAISST 
CSITED  STATES  NATIONALS  ON  CER 
TAIN  FORF:i(iN  SHIPS. 

Section  7  o!  title  IS.  I'nittd  Slates  Code  (relat- 
ing to  the  special  maritime  and  territorial  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States),  is  amended  by  in- 
serting al  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

'"(8)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  international 
law.  any  foreign  vessel  during  a  voyage  having 
a  scheduled  departure  from  or  arrival  in  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  an  offense  commit- 
ted by  or  against  a  national  of  the  United 
Stales."". 

SEC.  824   TtJRTl  RE 

(a)  Is  (;j-ShK.-\i  Part  I  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  chap- 
ter 11 JA  till-  InUiiuino  ;;rir  I  haplri 

"CH.APTKR  1 13B— TORTURE 

"■Sec. 

2340.  Definitions. 

2340 A.  Torture. 

2340B.  Exclusive  remedies. 

"Ii2340.  Definition* 

.A:,  ustd  .r.  tins  chapter — 
(1)  torture'  means  an  act  committed  by  a 
person  acting  under  Ihe  color  of  law  specifically 
intended  to  inflict  severe  physical  or  mental 
pain  or  suffering  (other  than  prim  or  suffering 
incidental  to  lawful  sanctions)  upon  another 
person  within  his  custody  or  physical  control. 

""(2)  "severe  mental  pain  or  suffering"  means 
the  prolonged  mental  harm  caused  by  or  result- 
ing from:  (a)  the  intentional  infliction  or  threat- 
ened infliction  of  severe  physical  jmin  or  suffer- 
ing, (b)  the  administration  or  application,  or 
threatened  administration  or  application,  of 
mind  altering  substances  or  other  procedures 
calculated  to  disrupt  profoundly  the  senses  or 
the  personality:  (c)  the  threat  of  imminent 
death,  or  (d)  the  threat  that  another  person  will 
imminently  be  subjected  to  death,  severe  phys- 
ical pain  or  suffering,  or  the  administration  or 
application  of  mind  altering  substances  or  other 
j:rocediires  calculated  to  disrupt  profoundly  the 
senses  or  personality. 

"■(3)  "United  Stales'  includes  all  areas  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  including 
any  of  the  places  uithm  the  proiixions  of  sec- 
tions 5  and  7  of  this  title  and  section  101(38)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  19.58,  as  amended  (49 
use.  App  1301(38)). 
"f2340A.  Torture 

a  I  Whoever  outside  the  United  Slates  com- 
tniis  ur  attempts  to  commit  torture  shall  be  fined 
under   this   title  or  imprisoned  not  more   than 


tuenty  years,  or  both,  and  it  death  results  to 
any  person  from  conduct  prohibited  by  this  sub- 
section, shall  be  punished  by  death  or  unpris- 
oned  tor  any  term  ol  years  or  for  life. 

"(b)  There  is  jurisdiction  over  the  prohibited 
activity  in  subsection  la)  if:  (1)  the  alleged  of- 
fender IS  a  national  of  the  United  States:  or  (2) 
the  alleged  offender  is  present  in  the  United 
Stales,  irrespective  of  the  nationality  of  the  vic- 
tim or  the  alleged  offender. 
"f2340B.  ExcluHive  remedie* 

"Sutliing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  construed  as 
precluding  the  application  of  State  or  local  laws 
on  Ihe  same  subject,  nor  shall  anything  in  this 
chapter  be  construed  as  creating  any  sub- 
stantive or  procedural  right  enforceable  by  law 
by  any  party  m  any  civil  proceeding  ", 

(b)  Clerical  AMF.\DME\T.—The  table  of 
chapters  for  part  I  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  IS  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  for 
chapter  ii'iA  the  following  new  item: 

"113B.  Torture  2340.'". 

(c)  Effective  Date.-  This  section  shall  take 
effect  on  Ihe  later  of- 

(1)  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  or 

(2)  the  date  the  United  Slates  has  become  a 
jjarty  to  the  Convention  Against  Torture  and 
Other  Cruel.  Inhuman  or  Degrading  Treatment 
ur  Punishment 

SEC.  H25.  EXTE.\SI0N  OF  THE  STATITE  OF  UMl 
TATIO.\S  FOR  CERT.'UN  TERRORISM 
OFFENSES. 

(a)  Is  GESERAL. -Chapter  213  of  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
sectwn  32S.'i  Ihe  Jolloumg 

''ii328€.  Extension  of  ttatute  of  limitations  for 

certain  terrorism  offenses 

"Sntwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
3282.  no  person  shall  be  prosecuted,  tried,  or 
punished  for  any  offense  involving  a  violation 
of  section  32  (aircraft  destruction),  section  36 
(airport  violence),  sectwn  112  (assaults  upon 
diplomats),  section  351  (crimes  against  Congress- 
men or  Cabinet  officers),  section  1116  (crimes 
against  diplomats),  section  1203  (hostage  tak- 
ing), section  1361  (willful  injury  to  government 
property),  section  1751  (crimes  against  the  Presi- 
dent), section  22S0  (maritime  violence),  section 
2281  (maritime  platform  violence),  section  2331 
(terrorist  acts  abroad  against  United  States  na- 
tionals), section  2339  (use  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction),  or  section  2340A  (torture)  of  this 
title  or  section  902  d).  (j).  (k),  (I),  or  (n)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (49 
U.S.C  App.  1572  (1),  (j),  (k),  (1).  or  (n)).  unless 
the  indictment  is  found  or  the  information  is  in- 
stituted uithm  ten  years  next  after  such  offense 
shall  have  been  committed.". 

(b)  CLERICAL  AME\DME\T.-The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  chapter  213  is  amended 
by  iriserting  below  the  item  for: 

"3235.  Criminal  contempt." 
the  following: 

"3286.  Extension  of  statute  of  limitations  for  cer- 
tain terrorism  oflenscs." 
SEC.    826.    FM.l.    ACCESS    TO    TELEPHONE    SUB- 
SCRIBER INFOR.MATION. 

(a)  Kkcjvired  CERTiyic.\Ti<jS. —Section  27fJ9ib) 
of  title  IS.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

""(b)  Required  CERTiFiciTios.-The  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  or  his 
designee  in  a  position  not  lower  than  [jeputy 
Assistant  Director,  may— 

■■(1)  request  the  name,  address,  length  of  serv- 
ice, and  toll  hilling  records  of  a  person  or  entity 
if  the  Director  (or  his  designee  m  a  position  not 
lower  than  Deputy  Assistant  Director)  certifies 
in  writing  to  the  wire  or  electronic  communica- 
tion service  provider  to  which  the  request  is 
made  thai— 

"(A)  the  name,  address,  length  of  service,  and 
loll  billing  records  sought  are  relevant  to  an  au- 


thorised foreign   counterintelligence  investiga- 
tion, and 

"iBi  there  are  sj>eci,fic  and  articulable  facts 
giving  reason  to  believe  that  the  person  or  entity 
to  whom  the  information  sought  pertains  is  a 
foreign  power  or  an  agent  of  a  foreign  pouc  as 
defined  in  section  101  of  the  Foreign  Intelligence 
Surveillance  Act  of  1978  i5C)  U.S.C.  1801,:  and 

"(2)  request  the  name,  address,  and  length  of 
service  of  a  person  or  entity  if  the  Director  (or 
his  designee  in  a  position  not  lower  than  Deputy 
Assistant  Director;  certifies  in  writing  to  the 
wire  or  electronic  communication  service  pro- 
vider to  which  the  request  is  made  that— 

""(.A)  the  information  sought  is  relevant  to  an 
authorised  foreigri  counterintelligence  investiga- 
tion: and 

■  IB!  there  are  speciju  and  articulable  facets 
giving  reason  to  believe  that  communication  fa- 
cilities registered  m  the  name  of  the  person  or 
entity  have  been  used,  through  the  services  of 
such  provider,  m  communication  xcith  — 

"lu  an  individual  who  is  engaging  or  has  en- 
gaged in  international  terrorism  as  defined  m 
section  lOUc)  of  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Sur- 
veillance Act  or  clandestine  intelligence  activi- 
ties that  involve  or  may  involve  a  violation  of 
the  criminal  statutes  of  the  United  Slates:  or 

"111)  a  foreign  power  or  an  agent  of  a  foreign 
power  under  circurnstances  giving  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  communication  concerned  inter- 
national terrorism  as  defined  m  section  101(c)  of 
the  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance  Act  or 
clandestine  intelligence  activities  that  involve  or 
may  involve  a  violation  of  the  criminal  statutes 
of  the  United  States.". 

lb)  Report  to  Jvdiciary  Committees —Sec- 
tion 2709(e)  of  title  IS.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  after  "Senate"  the  follow- 
ing: ".  and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate. 

SEC.     827.     \70LE.\CE     AT    AIRPORTS     SERVING 
L\TER.\AT10NAL  CIVIL  AVUTIOS. 

(a)   Offesse  -Chapter  2  of   title  IS.   United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following 
"#36.  Violence  al  international  airports 

"(ai  Whoever  unlaufulty  and  inientionally. 
using  any  device,  substance  or  weapon — 

"(1)  performs  an  act  of  violence  against  a  per- 
son at  an  airport  serving  international  civil 
aviation  which  cau.ses  or  is  likely  to  cause  seri- 
ous bodily  injury  or  death:  or 

"(2)  destroys  or  seriously  damages  the  facili- 
ties of  an  airport  serving  international  civil 
aviation  or  a  civil  aircraft  not  m  service  located 
thereon  or  disrupts  the  services  of  the  airport: 
if  such  an  act  endangers  or  is  likely  to  endanger 
safety  al  that  airport,  or  attempts  to  do  such  an 
act.  shall  be  fined  under  this  title  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  twenty  years,  or  both,  and  if  the 
death  of  any  person  results  from  conduct  pro- 
hibited by  this  subsection,  shall  be  punished  by 
death  or  imprisoned  for  any  term  of  years  or  for 
life. 

"lb)  There  is  jurisdiction  over  the  prohibited 
activity  in  subsection  (a)  if — 

"(1)  the  prohibited  activity  takes  place  in  the 
United  States  and — 

"(.A)  the  perpetrator  of  the  prohibited  activity 
engages  m  terrorism  or  acts  on  behalf  of  a  ter- 
rorist group: 

"iBi  the  activity  violates  subsection  (aXl)  and 
the  person  against  whom  the  violence  is  directed 
IS  engaged  m  international  air  travel. 

"(C)  the  activity  violates  subsection  (aj'2i  and 
the  facility  or  aircraft  destroyed  or  damaged  is 
owned  by  or  leased  by  a  foreign  flag  carrier  or 
the  services  disrupted  are  primarily  for  the  bene- 
fit of  such  a  carrier,  or 

"(D)  the  activity  is  not  prohibited  as  a  crime 
by  the  law  of  the  Stale  in  which  the  airport  is 
located:  or 
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"(21  the  prohibited  acttvittj  takes  place  outside 
of  the  United  States  and  the  otJender  is  later 
found  m  the  United  States. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terms 
terrorism'  and  terrorist  group'  have,  respec- 
tively, the  meanings  given  those  terms  in  section 
140  of  Public  Law  l(X)-:tM  (22  U.S.C.  2656/).". 

(b)  Clerical  AMESD\tEST.—The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  chapter  2  of  title  IS. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  ihr 
end  the  following: 

"36.  Violence  at  international  airports.". 

(c)  EFFEiTlvE  D.ATE.—  This  section  shall  take 
effect  on  the  later  of 

(1)  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  or 

(2)  the  date  the  Protocol  for  the  Suppression 
of  Unlawful  Acts  of  Violence  at  Airports  Serving 
International  Civil  Aviation.  Supplementary  tn 
the  Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful 
Acts  Against  the  Safety  of  Civil  Aviation,  done 
at  Montreal  on  23  September  1971.  has  come  into 
force  and  the  United  States  has  become  a  party 
to  the  ProtiKol 

SEC.   asH.   PRtVK.NT/.vr;   acts   of    ihUHom^M 

.\(iAI\ST(  l\IUA.\  AVIAIIV.W 

(a)  In  GEsyn  \i  <  h.iptt-r  :  or  nth-  is.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section 

"C'  ■''7.   VitUationm  nf  Fetirrtil  avttitiiyn   tmirity 
regutaliortH 

'Whoever  willfully  violates  a  security  regula- 
tion under  part  107  or  108  of  title  14.  Code  o) 
Federal  Regulations  (relating  to  airport  and  air- 
line security}  issued  pursuant  to  section  1356 
and  1357  of  title  49.  United  States  Code,  shall  be 
fined  under  this  title  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.". 

(b)  Table  of  Sectio.ss  —The  table  of  sections 
for  chapter  2  of  title  IS.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing 

"37.  Violation  of  Federal  aviation  security  regu- 

latioris 
sue.  SS19.  COUNTERfKITl.wa  CMITBD  STATES  CIK 
K£.VCV  ABROAD. 

(a)  l\  (:h\h.HM  i.'hapter  25  of  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  before  sec- 
tion 471  the  following  new  section 

"^  470.  Counterfeit  acttt  rnmmittfd  autiiiiif  tht- 

United  Staten 

'Whoever,  outside  the  United  States,  engages 
in  the  act  of— 

"(1)  making,  dealing,  or  possessing  any  coun- 
terfeit obligation  or  other  security  of  the  United 
States:  or 

"(2)  making,  dealing,  or  possessing  any  plate, 
stone,  or  other  thing,  or  any  part  thereof,  used 
to  counterfeit  such  obligation  or  security, 
if  such  act  would  constitute  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 471.  473.  or  474  Of  this  title  if  committed 
within  the  United  States,  shall  be  fined  under 
this  title,  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  15  years, 
or  both". 

(b)  Table  of  SECTioss.—The  table  of  sections 
for  chapter  25  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  before  section  471  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"471.    Counterfeit   acts   committed   outside    the 
United  States.". 

<c)  Table  of  Chapters— The  table  of  chap- 
ters at  the  beginning  of  part  1  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the  item  for 
chaptfT  2^  arid  insi-rtiVi]  !hf  ti'Howing 

"25.  Counterfeiting  and  forgery  470". 

SBC.  830.  ECO\<).WC  rtKKOKy.S.M  TASK  FORCE. 

(a)  £'.sT-ifl/,/.sv/A/Avr  .i.s/j  J'iHi-usi.  There  is 
establishfd  .m  Economic  Terrorism  Task  Force 
to- 

(1)  assess  the  thrcai  of  terrorist  actions  di- 
rected against  the  United  States  economy,  in- 
cluding actions  directed  against  the  United 
States  government  and  actions  against  United 
States  business  interests: 


i2)  assess  the  adequacy  o!  existing  policies 
and  procedures  designed  to  prevent  terrorist  ac- 
tions directed  against  the  United  States  econ- 
omy, and 

(3)  recomnwnd  administrative  and  legislative 
actions  to  prei'ent  terrorist  actions  directed 
against  the  United  States  economy 

(b)  Membership  —The  Economic  Terrorism 
Task  Force  shall  be  chaired  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  his  designee,  and  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing members 

(1)  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence: 

(2)  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. 

(3)  the  Director  of  the  United  State*  Secret 
Servwe. 

(4)  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration, 

(5)  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Renerve, 

(6)  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
Finance,  and 

(?)  such  other  members  of  the  Departments  of 
Defense.  Justice.  State,  Treasury,  or  any  other 
agency  of  the  United  States  government,  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  may  designate. 

(C)  AD.yiMSTRATIVE  PROVISIO.\.S—The  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  Economic 
Terrorism  Task  Force. 

(dl  Report  —Sot  later  than  ISO  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  chairman  of 
the  Economic  Terrorism  Task  Force  shall  submit 
a  report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  de- 
tailing the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
task  force.  If  the  report  of  the  task  force  is  clas- 
sified, an  unclassified  version  shall  be  prepared 

for  put)lt<    lll'fr-.h  li';     T, 

SEC.  aSI.  TERRORIST  DK^TH  fE\ALTY  ACT. 

Section  2332tai(h  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(IHAl  if  the  killing  is  murder  as  defined  in 
section  1111(a)  of  this  title,  be  fined  under  this 
title,  punished  by  death  or  imprisonrrient  for 
any  term  of  years  or  for  life,  or  both:" 
SEC.  H.1?  SK\TK\<l\H  CI  lltF:iJ\ES  I\CREASE 
FOR  TF.RROKIST  (  H/MK.S. 

The  United  States  Sentencing  Commission  is 
directed  to  amend  its  sentencing  guidelines  to 
provide  an  increase  of  not  less  than  three  levels 
in  the  base  offense  level  for  any  felony,  whether 
committed  withm  or  outside  the  United  States, 
that  involves  or  is  intended  to  promote  inter- 
national terrorism,  unless  such  involvement  or 
intent  is  itself  an  element  of  the  crime. 
SEC.  833.  AUBN  WTTNESS  CfHiPERATIO.S 

(a)  ESTABLISH.ME.\T  at  VfVt  Vi  s/V(W/c«.4.\r 
CLASSiFiCATio.^. —Section  10l(aHl5)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Sationatity  Act  18  U.S.C. 
1101(a)(15))  IS  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (Q). 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (R)  and  inserting  ".  or",  and 

(J)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph. 

"(S)  sub)ect  to  .section  214(i).  an  alien— 

"(I)  who  the  Attorney  General  determines  (I) 
IS  in  possession  of  critical  reliable  information 
concerning  a  criminal  organization  or  enter- 
prise, and  (ID  IS  willing  to  supply  such  informa- 
tion to  Federal  or  State  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities or  a  Federal  or  State  court  of  law.  and 

"(li)  whose  presence  in  the  United  States  the 
.Attorney  General  determines  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  an  authomed  criminal  mve.ttigation 
or  the  successful  prosecution  of  an  individual 
involved  in  the  criminal  organisation  or  enter- 
prise, 

and  the  spouse  and  minor  children  of  the  alien 
if  accompanying,  or  following  to  join,  the 
alien." 

(b)  CO.\DtTIO.SS  OF  ESTRY.— 

(1)  Waiver  of  grousds  for  exclvsio.w— Sec- 
tion 212(d)  of  such  Act  (8   U.S.C.   1182(d))   is 


amended  by  inserting  at  the  beginning  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph 

"(1)  The  Attorney  General  may.  in  his  discre- 
tion, waive  the  application  of  subsection  (a) 
(other  than  paragraph  (3)(E)  thereof)  m  the 
case  of  a  nonimmigrant  described  in  section 
101(a)(15)(S).  if  the  Attorney  General  deems  it  m 
the  national  interest.  Any  such  waiver  shall  be 
deemed  a  waiver  of  any  comparable  ground  for 
deportation  under  section  241(al(I)(AI  ". 

(2)  S'UytERICAL  LIMITATIOSS:  PERIOD  OF  ADMIS- 

AVO.v  ETC.-Section  214  of  such  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1184)  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection 

"(!)(1)  The  number  of  aliens  who  may  be  pro- 
vided a  visa  as  nonimmigrants  under  section 
101(a)(l5)(S)  in  any  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed 
100. 

"(2)  \o  alien  may  be  admitted  into  the  United 
States  as  such  a  nonimmigrant  more  than  5 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection 

"(3)  The  period  of  admission  of  an  alien  as 
such  a  nonimmigrant  may  not  exceed  3  years. 
Such  period  may  not  be  extended  by  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

"(4)  As  a  condition  for  the  admission,  and 
continued  stay  m  lawful  status,  of  such  a  non- 
immigrant, the  nonimmigrant  (A)  shall  report 
not  less  often  than  quarterly  to  the  Commis- 
sioner such  information  concerning  the  alien's 
whereabouts  and  activities  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  require,  (B)  may  not  be  convicted  of 
any  criminal  offense  in  the  United  States  after 
the  date  of  s~uch  admission,  and  (C)  must  have 
executed  a  form  that  waives  the  nonimmigrant's 
right  to  contest,  other  than  on  the  basis  of  an 
application  for  withholding  of  deportation,  any 
action  for  deportation  of  the  alien  instituted  he- 
fore  the  alien  obtains  lawful  permanent  resident 
status. 

'(5)  The  Attorney  General  shall  submit  a  re- 
port annually  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judici- 
ary of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  the 
Senate  concerning  (A)  the  number  of  such  non- 
immigrants admitted.  (Bj  the  number  of  success- 
ful criminal  prosecutions  or  investigations  re- 
sulting from  cooperation  of  such  aliens.  (C)  the 
number  of  such  nonimmigrants  whose  admission 
has  not  resulted  m  successful  criminal  prosecu- 
tion or  investigation,  and  (D)  the  number  of 
such  nonimmigrants  who  have  failed  to  report 
quarterly  (as  required  under  paragraph  (4))  or 
who  have  been  convicted  of  crimes  in  the  United 
States  after  the  date  of  their  admission  as  such 
a  nonimmigrant". 

(3)  PROHIBITIOS  of  CHASGE  OF  STATfS— Sec- 
tion 248(1)  of  such  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1258(1))  is 
amended  by  striking  "or  (K)"  and  inserting 
"(K).  or  (S)". 

(C)  AD1USTME.\T  TO  PEH.M.A\E.\T  RESIDE.VT 
STATUS.— 

(1)  Is  geseral— Section  245  of  such  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1255).  as  amended  by  section  2(c)  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Immigration  Adjustment  Act  of 
1991.  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection 

"(h)(1)  If.  in  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral— 

"(A)  a  nonimmigrant  admitted  into  the  United 
States  under  section  101(a)(15)(S)  has  supplied 
information  described  in  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of 
such  section,  and 

"(B)  the  provision  of  such  information  has 
substantially  contributed  to  the  success  of  an 
authomed  criminal  investigation  or  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  an  individual  described  m 
clause  (li)  of  such  section, 

the  Attorney  General  may  adjust  the  status  of 
the  alien  (and  the  spouse  and  child  of  the  alien 
if  admitted  under  such  section)  tn  that  of  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
if  the  alien  is  not  described  in  section 
212(a)(3)(E). 


"(2)  Upon  the  approval  ut  adjustment  al  sta- 
tus under  paragraph  tl).  the  .Attorney  General 
shall  record  the  alien  's  lawful  admission  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  the  date  oj  such  ap- 
proval and  the  .'secretary  of  State  shall  reduce 
by  one  the  number  of  rixas  authorised  to  be  is- 
sued under  section  201(d)  and  203(b)(4)  for  the 
fiscal  year  then  current.  ". 

(2)  Exclusive  mea.\s  of  ADJUST.yE\T.— Sec- 
tion 245(c)  of  such  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1255(c))  is 
amended  by  striking  "or"  before  "(4)"  and  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: ";  or  (5)  an  alien  who  was  admitted  as  a 
nonimmigrant  described  in  section 

101(a)(15)(S)". 

(d)  EXTE.KDisG  Period  of  depokt.^tios  for 
cosvicTio.\  of  a  Chime.— Section 
241(a)(2)(A)(i)(l)  of  such  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1251(a)(2)(A)(i)(l))  is  amended  by  inserting  "(or 
10  years  in  the  case  of  an  alien  provided  lawful 
permanent  resident  status  under  section 
245(h))"  after    ■fn-e  years" 

SEC.    834.    PROVIDI.\G    MATERIAL    StPPORT    TO 
TERRORISTS. 

(a)  OFFE.W'iE. -Chapter  1I3A  of  title  IS.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  addmq  the  foUmnnQ 
new  section 

">!  2339A.  Providing  material  tuppori  to  ler- 
rorittt 
Whoever,  icilhin  the  United  States,  provides 
material  support  or  resources  or  conceals  or  dis- 
guises the  nature,  location,  source,  or  ownership 
of  material  support  or  resources,  knowing  or  in- 
tending that  they  are  to  be  used  in  preparation 
for,  or  in  carrying  out,  a  violation  of  section  32. 
36.  351.  844  ())  or  (i),  1114.  1116,  1203,  1361.  1363. 
1751.  2280.  2281,  2331.  or  2339  of  this  title,  or  sec- 
tion 902(1)  of  the  Federal  .Aviation  Act  of  1958. 
as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1472(i)).  or  m  prepa- 
ration for  or  carrying  out  the  concealment  of  an 
escape  from  the  commission  of  any  such  viola- 
tion, shall  be  lined  under  this  title,  imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both.  For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'material  support  or  re- 
sources' means  crurrency  or  other  financial  secu- 
rities, financial  services,  lodging,  training, 
safehouses,  false  documentation  or  identifica- 
tion, communications  equipment,  facilities, 
weapons,  lethal  substances,  explosives,  person- 
nel, transportation,  and  other  physical  assets, 
but  does  not  include  humanitarian  assistance  to 
persons  not  directly  involved  m  such  viola- 
tions.". 

(b)  CLERICAL  AMESDMEST.—The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  chapter  113A  of  title 
IS,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following: 

'  2339.A     Providing    material    support    tn    terror- 
ists. ". 

titijl  ix—sexual  viole.\ce  a.\d  child 

ABUSE 
Subtitle'  A — Sexual  Abu»e 
SEC.  901.  SEXIAI.  ABUSE  AME.\U.WL\TS. 

(a)  Defi\itio.\s  of  sexual  Act  asd  sexual 

Co.\TACT  FOR   VlCTISfS  C".VD£«  THE  AGE  OF  16.- 
Paragraph  (2)  of  section  2245  of    title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  m  subparagraph  iBi.  by  striking  "or" 
after  the  semicolon. 

(2)  in  subparagraph  fC)  by  striking  ":  and" 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  ",  or":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  a  new  subparagraph  (D)  as 
follows: 

"'(D)  the  intentional  touching,  not  through 
the  clothing,  of  the  genitalia  of  another  person 
who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  16  years  with 
an  intent  to  abu.te.  humiliate,  harass,  degrade. 
or  arouse  or  gratify  the  sexual  desire  of  any  per- 
son."'. 

Subtitle  B— Child  Protection 
SEC.  911  SHORT  TITl£. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "S'ational 
Child  Protection  Act  of  1991". 


SEC.  912.  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  subtitle  arc— 

11)  tu  establish  a  national  system  through 
uliich  child  care  organisations  may  obtain  the 
benefit  of  a  nationuide  criminal  background 
check  to  determine  if  persons  who  are  c'urrent  or 
prospective  child  care  providers  have  committed 
child  abuse  crimes  or  other  serious  crimes, 

(2)  to  establish  minimum  criteria  for  Stale 
laws  and  procedures  that  permit  child  care  or- 
ganisations to  obtain  the  benefit  of  nationwide 
criminal  background  checks  to  determine  if  per- 
sons who  are  current  or  prospective  child  care 
providers  have  committed  child  abuse  crimes  or 
other  serious  crimes: 

(3)  to  proxndc  procedural  rights  for  persons 
who  are  subject  to  nationwide  criminal  back- 
ground checks,  including  procedures  to  chal- 
lenge and  correct  inaccurate  background  check 
information. 

(4)  to  establish  a  national  system  for  the  re- 
porting by  the  States  of  child  abuse  crime  infor- 
mation: and 

(5)  to  document  and  study  the  problem  of 
child  abuse  by  providing  statistical  and  infor- 
mational data  on  <  hild  abuse  and  related  crimes 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  other  inter- 
ested parties- 

SEC.  913.  DEFL\rriOSS. 

For  (he  purposes  of  this  subtitle — 

(1)  the  term  "authorised  agency"  means  a  di- 
vision or  office  of  a  State  de.'iignated  by  a  State 
to  report,  receive,  or  disseminate  information 
under  this  subtitle: 

(2)  the  term  "background  check  crime"  means 
a  child  abuse  crime,  murder,  martslaughter.  ag- 
gravated assault,  kidnapping,  arson,  sexual  as- 
sault, domestic  violence,  incest,  indecent  expo- 
sure, prostitution,  promotion  o1  prostitution, 
and  a  felony  offense  involving  the  use  or  dis- 
tribution of  a  controlled  substance. 

(3)  the  term  "child"'  means  a  person  who  is  a 
child  for  purposes  of  the  criminal  child  abuse 
law  of  a  State: 

(4)  the  term  "child  abuse'  means  the  physical 
or  mental  injury,  sexual  abuse  or  exploitation, 
neglectful  treatment,  negligent  treatment,  or 
maltreatment  of  a  child  by  any  person  in  viola- 
tion of  the  criminal  child  abuse  laws  of  a  State, 
but  does  not  include  discipline  administered  by 
a  parent  or  legal  guardian  to  his  or  her  child 
provided  it  is  reasonable  in  manner  and  mod- 
erate in  degree  and  otherwise  does  not  con- 
stitute cruelty: 

(5)  the  term  "child  abuse  crime"  means  a 
crime  committed  under  any  law  of  a  State  that 
establishes  criminal  penalties  for  the  commis.s-ion 
of  child  abuse  by  a  parent  or  other  family  mem- 
ber of  a  child  or  by  any  other  person: 

(6)  the  term  ""child  abuse  crime  information  " 
means  the  following  facts  concerning  a  person 
who  is  under  indictment  for.  or  has  been  con- 
victed of.  a  child  abuse  crime,  full  name.  race, 
sex.  date  of  birth,  height,  weight,  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  child  abuse  crime  or  offenses  for 
which  the  person  has  been  arrested  or  is  under 
indictment  or  has  been  convicted,  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  charge,  and  any  other  information 
that  the  Attorney  General  determines  may  be 
useful  m  identifying  persons  arrested  for.  under 
indictment  for,  or  convicted  of,  a  child  abuse 
crime: 

(7)  the  term  "child  care"  means  the  provision 
of  care,  treatment,  education,  training,  instruc- 
tion, supervision,  or  recreation  to  children: 

(8)  the  term  "domestic  violence'"  means  a  fel- 
ony or  misdemeanor  involving  the  use  or  threat- 
ened use  of  force  by— 

(A)  a  present  or  former  spouse  of  the  victim: 

(B)  a  person  with  whom  the  victim  shares  a 
child  m  common. 

(Cl  a  person  who  is  cohabiting  with  or  has 
cohabited  with  the  victim  as  a  spouse:  or 

(D)  any  person  defined  as  a  spouse  of  the  vic- 
tim under  the  domestic  or  family  violence  laws 
of  a  State: 


(9)  the  term  '"exploitation"  means  child  por- 
nography and  child  prostitution. 

(10)  the  term  "mental  m-'ury'"  means  harm  to 
a  child's  psychological  or  intellectual  function- 
ing, which  may  be  exhibited  by  severe  anxiety, 
depression,  withdrawal  or  outward  aggressive 
behavior,  or  a  combination  of  those  behaviors  or 
by  a  change  m  behavior,  emotional  response,  or 
cognition. 

(Ill  the  term  "national  criminal  background 
check  system  "  means  the  system  maintained  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  based  on 
fingerprint  identification  or  any  other  method  of 
positive  identification. 

(12)  the  term  "negligent  treatment"  means  the 
failure  to  provide,  for  a  reason  other  than  pov- 
erty, adequate  food,  clothing,  shelter,  or  medical 
care  so  as  to  seriously  endanger  the  physical 
health  of  a  child. 

(13)  the  term  "physical  injury"  includes  lac- 
erations, fractured  bones,  burns,  internal  inju- 
ries, sei'ere  bruising,  and  serious  bodily  harm. 

(14)  the  term  ""provider"  means 

(A)  a  person  who — 

(i)  IS  employed  by  or  volunteers  with  a  quali- 
fied entity. 

Cii;  who  owns  or  operates  a  qualified  entity:  or 
(ni)  who  has  or  may  have  unsupervised  access 
to  a  child  to  whom  the  qualified  entity  provides 
child  care:  and 

(B)  a  person  who— 

(1)  seeks  to  be  employed  by  or  volunteer  with 
a  qualified  entity: 

(11)  seeks  to  own  or  operate  a  qualified  entity: 
or 

(Hi)  seeks  to  have  or  may  have  unsupervised 
access  to  a  child  to  whom  the  qualified  entity 
provides  child  care: 

(15)  the  term  "qualified  entity'"  means  a  busi- 
ness or  organisation,  whether  public,  prn-ate. 
for-profit,  not-for-profit,  or  voluntary,  that  pro- 
vides child  care  or  child  care  placement  services, 
including  a  business  or  organisation  that  li- 
censes or  certifies  others  to  provide  child  care  or 
child  care  placement  services. 

(16)  the  term  "sex  crime"'  means  an  act  of  sex- 
ual abuse  that  is  a  criminal  act. 

(17)  the  term  'sexual  abuse"  includes  the  em- 
ployment, use.  persuasion,  inducement,  entice- 
ment, or  coercion  of  a  child  to  engage  m.  or  as- 
sist another  person  to  engage  m.  sexually  ex- 
plicit conduct  or  the  rape,  molestation,  prostitu- 
tion, or  other  form  of  sexual  exploitation  of  chil- 
dren or  incest  with  children,  and 

(IS)  the  term  "State  "  means  a  State,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  American  Samoa  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Guam  and  the  Trust  Territrries  of  the  Pacific. 
SEC.  914.  REPORTING  BY  THE  STATES. 

(a)  Is  GESERAL.— An  authorised  criminal  jus- 
tice agency  of  a  State  shall  report  child  abuse 
crime  information  to.  or  index  child  abuse  crime 
information  m.  the  national  criminal  back- 
ground check  system. 

(b)  Provisios  of  STATE  Child  abuse  Crime 
Records   through    the  .\atiosal   Crimisal 

B.ACKGROUSD  CHECK  SYSTEM.— (1)  Sot  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Attorney  General  shall— 

(A)  investigate  the  criminal  records  of  each 
State  and  determine  for  each  State  a  timetable 
by  which  the  State  should  be  able  to  provide 
child  abuse  crime  records  on  an  on-line  capacity 
ba.'ns  through  the  national  criminal  background 
check  system. 

(B)  establish  guidelines  for  the  reporting  or 
indexing  of  child  abuse  crime  information,  in- 
cluding guidelines  relating  to  the  format,  con- 
tent, and  acc-uracy  of  child  abuse  crime  informa- 
tion and  other  procedures  for  carrying  out  this 
Act:  and 

(Cl  notify  each  State  ol  the  determinations 
made  pur.mant  to  subparagraphs  (Ai  and  i B). 

(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  require  as  a 
part  of  the  State  timetable  that  the  State— 
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(A)  achieve,  by  not  later  than  the  date  that  is 
3  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
at  least  80  percent  currency  of  final  case  dis- 
positions in  computeri2ed  criminal  history  files 
for  all  identifiable  child  abuse  crime  cases  m 
which  there  has  been  an  event  of  activity  withm 
the  last  5  years; 

IB)  continue  to  maintain  at  least  80  percent 
currency  of  final  case  dispositions  m  all  identi- 
fiable child  abuse  crime  cases  m  uhich  there  has 
been  an  event  of  activity  within  the  preceding  5 
years:  and 

(C)  take  steps  to  achicie  full  disposition  re- 
porting, including  data  quality  audits  and  peri- 
odic notices  to  criminal  justice  agencies  identify- 
ing records  that  lack  final  dispositions  and  re- 
questing those  dispositions. 

ic)  LiMsos.-'An  authorised  agency  of  a  State 
shall  maintain  close  liaison  with  the  Satlonal 
Center  on  Child  Ahu.se  and  .\eglect,  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Missing  and  Exploited  Chil- 
dren, and  the  National  Center  for  the  Prosecu- 
tion of  Child  Abuse  for  the  exchange  of  tech- 
nical assistance  in  cases  of  child  abuse 

Id)  AsWAl.  SiMMARY  —il)  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  publish  an  annual  statistical  summary 
of  the  child  abuse  crime  information  reported 
under  this  subtitle 

12)  The  annual  statistHal  summary  described 
in  paragraph  ID  shall  not  mntam  any  informa- 
tion that  may  reieal  the  idi-ntity  of  any  particu- 
lar victim  or  alleged  violator 

(e)  ASSVAL  Report  The  Attorney  General 
shall  publish  an  annual  summary  of  each 
State's  progress  in  reporting  child  abuse  crime 
information  to  the  national  criminal  back- 
ground check  system 

If)  STIOY  OF  CHIW  ABUSE  OFFESDERS  —ID 
Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  of  the  Office 
of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  f'rrvention 
shall  begin  a  study  based  on  a  statistically  sig- 
nificant sample  of  convicted  child  abuse  oflrnd- 
ers  and  other  relevant  mtormatinn  to  deter- 
mine— 

(A)  the  percentage  of  convicted  child  abuse  of- 
fenders who  have  rnore  than  1  conviction  for  an 
offense  involving  child  abuse; 

IB)  the  percentage  of  convicted  child  abu.ie  of- 
fenders who  have  been  convicted  of  an  offense 
involving  child  abuse  in  more  than  I  State. 

IC)  whether  there  are  crimes  or  classes  of 
crimes,  in  addition  to  those  defined  as  back- 
ground check  crimes  in  section  J.  that  are  indic- 
ative of  a  potential  to  abuse  children,  and 

ID)  the  extent  to  which  and  the  manner  m 
which  instances  of  child  abuse  form  a  basis  fur 
convictions  for  crimes  other  than  child  ahu.ie 
crimes. 

(2)  Not  later  than  I  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  containing  a  descrip- 
tion of  and  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the 
study  conducted  pursuattt  t<>  paragraph  ID- 
SEC.  915.  RACKUmnSt)  eHKl  KS. 

(a)  Is  (Jk.\HHAl..  ii)  A  Slate  may  have  in  ef- 
fect procedures  (established  by  or  under  State 
statute  or  regulation)  to  permit  a  qualified  en- 
tity to  contact  an  authorised  agency  of  the 
State  to  request  a  nationwide  background  check 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  there  is 
a  report  that  a  provider  is  under  indictment  for. 
or  has  been  convicted  of.  a  background  check 
crime. 

(2)  The  authorised  agency  shall  access  and  re- 
view State  and  Federal  records  of  background 
check  crimes  through  the  national  criminal 
background  check  system  and  shall  respond 
promptly  to  the  inquiry. 

(b)  Gi'iDEU.\ES.—ll)  The  Attorney  General 
shall  establish  guidelines  for  State  background 


check  procedures  established  under  subsection 
(a),  which  guidelines  shall  include  the  require- 
ments and  protections  of  this  .•ntbtitle 

12)  The  guidelines  estabti.'ihed  under  para- 
graph (D  shall  require— 

(A)  that  no  qualified  entity  may  request  a 
background  check  of  a  provider  under  sub- 
section (a)  unless  the  provider  first  completes 
and  signs  a  statement  that— 

ID  contains  the  name,  address,  and  date  of 
birth  appearing  on  a  valid  identification  docu- 
ment (as  defined  by  section  1028ldHD  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code)  of  the  provider; 

lii)  the  provider  is  not  under  indictment  for. 
and  has  not  been  convicted  of.  a  background 
check  crime  and.  if  the  provider  is  under  indict- 
ment for  or  has  been  convicted  of  a  background 
check  crime,  contains  a  description  of  the  crime 
and  the  particulars  of  the  indictment  or  convic- 
tion; 

Ciii>  notifies  the  provider  that  the  entity  may 
request  a  background  check  under  subsection 
(a); 

liv)  notifies  the  provider  of  the  provider's 
rights  under  subparagraph  iBi.  and 

(V)  notifies  the  provider  that  prior  to  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  background  check  the  qualified  en- 
tity may  choose  to  deny  the  provider  unsuper- 
vised access  to  a  child  to  whom  the  qualified  en- 
tity provides  child  care: 

IB)  that  each  State  establish  procedures  under 
which  a  provider  who  is  the  subject  of  a  back- 
ground check  under  subsection  (a)  is  entitled  — 

It)  to  obtain  a  copy  of  any  background  check 
report  and  any  record  that  forms  the  basis  for 
any  .such  report,  and 

In)  to  challenge  the  accuracy  and  complete- 
ness of  any  information  contained  in  any  such 
report  or  record  and  obtain  a  prompt  determina- 
tion from  an  authorised  agency  as  to  the  valid- 
ity of  such  challenge. 

IC)  that  an  authorised  agency  to  which  a 
qualified  entity  has  provided  notice  pursuant  to 
iubsection  lal  rnakc  reasonable  efforts  to  com- 
plete research  in  whatever  State  and  local  rec- 
ordkeeping systems  are  aixtilable  and  in  the  na- 
tional criminal  background  check  system  and 
respond  to  the  qualified  entity  within  15  busi- 
ness days. 

ID)  that  the  response  of  an  authorised  agency 
to  an  inquiry  pursuant  to  subsection  la)  inform 
the  qualified  entity  that  the  background  check 
pursuant  to  this  section  — 

Ii)  may  not  reflect  all  indictments  or  conxnc- 
tions  for  a  background  check  crime,  and 

III)  may  not  be  the  sole  basis  for  determining 
the  fitness  of  a  provider. 

IE)  that  the  response  of  an  authorised  agency 
to  an  inquiry  pursuant  to  subsection  la)  be  lim- 
ited to  the  conviction  or  pending  indictment  in- 
formation reasonably  required  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  Act; 

IF)  that  the  qualified  entity  may  choose  to 
deny  the  provider  unsupervised  access  to  a  child 
to  whom  the  qualified  entity  provides  child  care 
on  the  basis  of  a  background  check  under  sub- 
section (a)  until  the  provider  has  obtained  a  de- 
termination as  to  the  validity  of  any  challenge 
under  subparagraph  IB)  or  waived  the  right  to 
make  such  challenge,  and 

(G)  that  each  State  establish  procedures  to  en- 
sure that  any  background  check  under  sub- 
section la)  and  the  results  thereof  shall  he  re- 
quested by  and  provided  only  to- 
ll) qualified  entities  identified  by  States. 

(II)  authorised  representatives  of  a  qualified 
entity  who  have  a  need  to  know  such  informa- 
tion: 

(iii)  the  provider  who  is  the  subject  of  a  back- 
ground check; 

(IV)  law  enforcement  authorities:  or 

(V)  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  a  court  of  law; 
(H)  that  background  check  information  con- 
veyed  to  a  qualified  entity  pursuant   to  sub- 


section (a)  shall  not  be  conveyed  to  any  person 
except  as  provided  under  subparagraph  (G); 

(1)  that  an  authorised  agency  shall  not  be  lia- 
ble in  an  action  at  law  for  damages  for  failure 
to  prevent  a  qualified  entity  from  taking  action 
adverse  to  a  provider  on  the  basis  of  a  back- 
ground check. 

(J)  that  a  State  employee  or  a  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  or  employee  thereof  respon- 
sible for  providing  information  to  the  national 
criminal  background  check  system  shall  not  be 
liable  in  an  action  at  law  for  damages  for  fail- 
ure to  prevent  a  qualified  entity  from  taking  ac- 
tion adverse  to  a  provider  on  the  basis  a  back- 
ground check:  and 

(Kt  that  a  State  or  Federal  provider  of  crimi- 
nal history  records,  and  any  employee  thereof, 
shall  not  be  liable  in  an  action  at  law  for  dam- 
ages for  failure  to  prevent  a  qualified  entity 
from  taking  action  adverse  to  a  provider  on  the 
basis  of  a  criminal  background  check,  or  due  to 
a  criminal  history  record's  being  incomplete. 

Ic)  EQnvAl.F\T  PRiK-EDURES.  —  a)  Notwith- 
standing anything  to  the  contrary  in  this  sec- 
tion, the  Attorney  General  may  certify  that  a 
State  licensing  or  certification  procedure  that 
differs  from  the  procedures  described  m  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  such  procedures  for  purposes  of 
this  Act.  but  the  procedures  described  m  sub- 
sections la)  and  lb)  shall  continue  to  apply  to 
those  qualified  entities,  providers,  and  back- 
ground check  c~rimes  that  are  not  governed  by  or 
included  within  the  State  licensing  or  certifi- 
cation procedure. 

(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  by  regulation 
establish  criteria  for  certifications  under  this 
subsection.  Such  criteria  shall  include  a  finding 
by  the  Attorney  General  that  the  State  licensing 
or  certification  procedure  accomplishes  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  incorporates  a  nationwide 
rexiew  of  Stale  and  Federal  records  of  back- 
ground check  offenses  through  the  national 
criminal  background  check  system 

Id)  Regvlatioss.—ID  The  Attorney  General 
may  by  regulation  prescribe  such  other  measures 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  including  measures  relating  to  the  se- 
curity, confidentiality,  accuracy,  use.  misuse, 
and  dissemination  of  information,  and  audits 
and  recordkeeping. 

(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  encourage  the  use  of  the 
best  technology  available  in  conducting  back- 
ground chrcK'i 

SEC.  91S.  FC.\ni.\(.  K)K  IMI'HOVEMh.M  lit  i  1111.11 
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la)  Use  OF  FoH^n  LA  (Ikams  k.k  Improve- 
.vf£AT5  IS  State  Recort'S  asp  systems— Sec- 
tion 509lb)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  142  U.S.C.  37591b))  is 
amended— 

I  A)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  "and"  after 
the  semicolon. 

IB)  in  jxtragraph  (3)  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  ":  and":  and 

IC)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  the  imprgvement  of  State  record  systems 
and  the  sharing  of  all  of  the  records  described  m 
paragraphs  ID.  (2).  and  13)  and  the  records  re- 
quired by  the  Attorney  General  under  section 
914  of  the  National  Child  Protection  Act  of  1991 
with  the  Attorney  General  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
plementing the  National  Child  Protection  Act  of 
1991.". 

(b)  additiosal  ff.vD/.vc  Grasts  for  the  IM- 
provemest  of  Child  abi^se  Crime  Isforma- 
Tios.—ll)  The  Attorney  General  shall,  subject 
to  appropriations  and  with  preference  to  States 
that  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  have 
the  lowest  percent  currency  of  case  dispositions 
in  computerised  criminal  history  files,  make  a 
grant  to  each  State  to  be  used— 


(A)  for  the  computerisation  of  criminal  history 
Hies  for  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle: 

(B)  for  the  improvement  of  existing  computer- 
ised criminal  history  files  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subtitle: 

(C)  to  improve  accessibility  to  the  national 
criminal  background  check  system  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subtitle;  and 

ID)  to  assist  the  State  in  the  transmittal  of 
criminal  records  to.  or  the  indexing  of  criminal 
history  record  m.  the  national  criminal  back- 
ground check  system  for  the  purposes  of  this 
s-ubtitle 

12)  There  are  authorised  lo  be  appropriated 
for  grants  under  paragraph  (1)  a  total  of 
$20,000,000  for  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  and  1994. 

(CI  WlTHHowisc  State  Fcsds.— Effective  ! 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  tfw 
Attorney  General  may  reduce  by  up  to  10  per- 
cent the  allocation  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year 
under  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  of  a  Stale  that  is  not  m 
cornpliance  with  the  timetable  established  lor 
that  State  under  sectvm  914  of  thus  Ad. 

Subtitle  C — Cr-ime*  Against  Children 
SEC.  9il.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  .mbtillf  may  be  cited  as  the  "Jacob 
Wetterlmg  Crimes  Against  Children  Registration 
Act". 

SEC.  92i  ESTABUSHifE.\T  OF  PROGRAM. 

(a)  l\  (ihM-.HM 

(1)  STATE  ULIOELISES.  —  The  Attorney  General 
shall  establish  guidelines  for  State  programs  re- 
quiring any  person  who  is  convicted  of  a  crimi- 
nal offense  against  a  victim  who  is  a  minor  to 
register  a  current  address  with  a  designated 
State  law  enforcement  agency  for  10  years  after 
release  from  prison,  being  placed  on  parole,  or 
being  placed  on  supervised  release. 

12)  Dffisitios—  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "criminal  offense  against  a 
victim  who  is  a  minor  "  includes — 

(A)  kidnapping  of  a  minor,  except  by  a  non- 
custodial parent. 

IB)  false  imprisonment  of  a  minor,  except  by  a 
noncustodial  parent; 

(C)  criminal  sexual  conduct  toward  a  minor, 

ID)  solicitation  of  minors  to  engage  in  sexual 
conduct: 

(E)  use  of  minors  m  a  sexual  performance:  or 

IF)  solicitation  of  minors  to  practice  prostitu- 
tion. 

lb)  Registratios  Reqviremest  Upos  Re- 
lease. Parole,  or  supervised  Release.— An 
approved  State  registration  program  established 
by  this  section  shall  contain  the  following  re- 
quirements: 

(D  NOTIFICATIOS.—lf  a  person  who  is  required 
to  register  under  this  section  is  released  from 
prison,  paroled,  or  placed  on  supervised  release. 
a  State  prison  officer  shall— 

(A)  inform  the  person  of  the  duty  to  register: 

(B)  inform  the  person  that  if  the  person 
changes  residence  address,  the  person  shall  give 
the  new  address  to  a  designated  State  law  en- 
forcement agency  in  writing  withm  10  days; 

IC)  obtain  fingerprints  and  a  photograph  of 
the  person  if  these  have  not  already  been  ob- 
tained in  connection  with  the  offense  that  trig- 
gers registration,  and 

ID)  require  the  person  to  read  and  sign  a  form 
stating  that  the  duty  of  the  person  to  register 
under  this  section  has  been  explained. 

12)  Trassfek  of  isformatios  to  st.ate  asd 
THE  F.B.I.—The  officer  shall,  within  3  days  after 
receipt  of  information  described  in  paragraph 
ll).  forward  it  to  a  designated  State  law  enforce- 
ment agency.  The  State  law  enforcement  agency 
shall  immediately  enter  the  information  into  the 
appropriate  State  law  enforcement  record  system 
and  notijy  the  appropriate  law  enforcement 
agent  y  having  lurisdirtion  where  the  person  ex- 
pects to  re.side.  The  State  law  enforcement  agen- 
cy shall  also   immediately   tran.-nmt  the  convic- 


tion data  and  fingerprints  to  the  Identi.lication 
Division  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation . 

(3)  AssiAL  VER!Flc.ATlos.—On  each  anniver- 
sary of  a  person's  initial  registration  date  dur- 
ing the  period  m  uhuh  the  person  is  required  to 
register  under  this  section,  the  designated  State 
law  enforcement  agency  shall  mail  a 
nonforwardable  verification  form  to  the  last  re- 
ported address  of  the  person.  The  person  shall 
mail  the  verification  form  to  the  officer  withm 
10  days  after  receipt  of  the  form.  The  verifica- 
tion form  shall  be  signed  by  the  person,  and 
state  that  the  person  still  resides  at  the  address 
last  reported  to  the  designated  State  law  en- 
forcement agency.  If  the  person  fails  to  mail  the 
verification  form  to  the  designated  State  law  en- 
forcement agency  within  10  days  after  receipt  of 
the  form,  the  person  shall  be  m  violation  of  this 
section  unless  the  person  proves  that  the  person 
has  not  changed  his  or  her  residence  address. 

(41  SOTIFICATIOS  OF  LOCAL  LAW  ESFORCEMEST 
ACEsriES  OF  CHASGES  IS  ADDRESS.— Any  change 
of  address  by  a  person  required  to  register  under 
this  section  reported  to  the  designated  State  law 
enforcement  agency  shall  immediately  be  re- 
ported to  the  appropriate  law  enjorcement  agen- 
cy having  jurisdiction  where  the  person  is  resid- 
ing. 

Ic)  Registratios  for  10  Years —A  person  re- 
quired to  register  under  tins  section  shall  con- 
tinue to  comply  with  this  section  until  10  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  person  was  released  from 
imprisonment,  or  placed  on  parole  or  sujaervised 
release. 

Id)  PESALTY.—A  person  required  to  register 
under  a  State  program  established  pursuant  to 
this  section  who  knowingly  fails  to  so  register 
and  keep  such  registration  current  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  criminal  jx-rialties  in  such  State.  It  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  such  penalties  should  in- 
clude at  least  6  months  imprisonment. 

(e)  Private  Data. --The  information  provided 
under  this  section  is  private  data  on  individuals 
and  may  be  used  for  law  enforcement  purposes 
and  confidential  background  checks  conducted 
with  fingerprints  for  child  care  services  provid- 
ers . 

SEC.  923.  STATE  COMPUA\CE. 

(a)  CoMPLiASCE  Date —Each  State  shall  have 
3  years  from  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  m  which  to  implement  the  provisions  of  this 
subtitle. 

lb)  ISELlGlBlLlTY  FOR  FcsDS.—  The  allocation 
of  funds  under  section  506  of  title  1  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3756)  received  by  a  State  not  comply- 
ing with  this  subtitle  3  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  .Act  shall  be  reduced  by  25  per- 
cent and  the  unallocated  funds  shall  be  reallo- 
cated to  the  States  in  compliance  with  this  sec- 
tion. 

TITLE  X— CRIME  VICTIMS 
SEC.  1001.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  ^t  cited  as  the  "Victims'  Rights 
and  Restitution  Act  of  1991  ". 
SEC.  1002.  AVAlLABlUrr  OF  FL'NDS. 

Sci  tion  1402  of  the  Victims  of  Crime  Act  of 
1984.  as  amended,  is  amended— 

(a)  by  striking  subsection  Ic)  and  redesignat- 
ing (d),  (e).  If)  and  (g)  as  subsections  (c).  (d). 
(e),  and  If),  respective:  and 

<b)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Availability  of  funds  for  expenditure: 
grant  program  percentages 

"(1)  Sums  deposited  in  the  Fund  shall  remain 
m  the  Fund  and  be  available  for  expenditure 
under  this  subsection  for  grants  under  this 
chapter  without  .fiscal  year  limitation. 

"(2)  The  Fund  shall  be  available  as  follows: 

"lA)  The  first  S6.200.0m  deposited  in  the  Fund 
in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992  through  1995  and 
the  first  $3,000,000  in  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 


shall  be  available  to  the  judiaal  branch  for  ad- 
ministrative costs  to  carry  out  the  functions  of 
the  judicial  branch  under  sections  3611  and  3612 
of  title  IS.  United  States  Code. 

"IB I  Of  the  first  $iai.OOG.Oai  deposited  m  the 
Fund  in  a  particular  fiscal  year — 

Yi)  49.5  percent  shall  be  available  for  grants 
under  section  10602  of  this  title. 

"Ill)  45  percent  shall  be  available  for  grants 
under  section  10603(ai  of  this  title. 

' nil)  1  percent  shall  be  available  for  grants 
under  .'iection  10603ic )  of  this  title:  and 

"liv)  4.5  percent  shall  be  available  for  grants 
as  provided  m  section  10603a  o*  this  title. 

"iCi  The  next  $5,500,000  deposited  in  the  Fund 
in  a  particular  fiscal  year  sfiall  be  available  for 
grants  as  provided  in  section  l()603a  of  this  title. 

•'(D)  The  next  $4,500,001/  deposited  m  the 
Fund  m  a  partic-ular  fiscal  year  shall  be  avail- 
able for  grants  under  section  10603(a)  of  this 
title. 

"(E)  Any  deposits  in  the  Fund  in  a  particular 
fiscal  year  that  remain  alter  the  funds  are  dis- 
tributed under  subparagraphs  lAt  through  iD) 
shall  be  available  as  follows. 

"(I)  47.5  percent  shall  be  ai'ailable  for  grants 
under  section  10602  oj  this  title: 

"(ll)  47.5  percent  shall  be  available  for  grants 
under  section  10603(ai  of  this  title,  and 

"(nil  5  percent  shall  be  available  for  grants 
under  section  10603/ c /i ] )iB,  of  this  title 
SEC.  1003.  RELATIONSHIP  OF  CRIME  VICTIM  COM- 
PE\SATION    TO    CERTAIN    FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS. 

Section  1403  of  the  Victims  of  Crime  .4cr  of 
1984  142  i'.S.C.  10602)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following 

"(e)  .\otwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  if  the  compensation  paid  by  an  eligible 
crime  victim  compensation  program  would  cover 
costs  that  a  Federal  program,  or  a  federally  fi- 
nanced State  or  local  program,  would  otherwise 
pay.  then— 

"(I)  such  crime  victim  compensation  program 
shall  not  pay  that  compensation,  and 

"(2/   the  other  program  shall  make  its  pay- 
ments without   regard   lo   the  existence  of  the 
crime  victim  c t^mpcyisation  p^ograrn 
SEC.    1004.    VICTIMS   RIGHT  OF  ALLOCITION  IN 
SESTESCI\G. 

Rule  32  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure IS  amended  by  — 

11)  striking  "and"  following  the  semicolon  in 
subdivision  (a)(1)(B): 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  subdivi- 
sion la)U)IC)  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "; 
and": 

13)  inserting  after  subdivision  laflVIC)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"ID)  if  sentence  is  to  be  imposed  for  a  crime  of 
violence  or  sexual  abuse,  address  the  victim  per- 
sonally if  the  victim  is  present  at  the  sentencing 
hearing  and  determine  if  the  I'lCtim  wishes  to 
make  a  statement  and  to  present  any  informa- 
tion in  relation  to  the  sentence.": 

14)  in  the  second  to  last  sentence  of  subdivi- 
sion (a)ll),  striking  "equivalent  opportunity" 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "opportunity 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  defendant's  counsel": 

(5)  m  the  last  sentence  of  subdivision  (a)(D 
inserting  "the  victim."  before  "or  the  attorney 
for  the  Government." .  and 

(6)  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"If)  DEFISITIOSS.-For  purposes  of  this  rule— 

"ID  'victim"  means  any  individual  against 
whom  an  offense  for  which  a  sentence  is  to  be 
imposed  has  been  committed,  but  the  right  of  al- 
locution under  subdivision  (aflDIDj  may  be  ex- 
ercised instead  by — 

"(A)  a  parent  or  legal  guardian  m  case  the 
victim  IS  below  the  age  of  eighteen  years  or  in- 
competent, or 

"(B)  one  or  more  family  members  or  relatives 
designated  by  the  court  in  case  the  victim  is  de- 
ceased or  incapacitated. 
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if  such  person  or  persons  are  present  at  the  sen- 
tencing hearing,  regardless  of  whether  the  vic- 
tim IS  present,  and 

"(2)  'crime  of  violence  or  seiual  abuse'  means 
a  crime  that  involved  the  use  or  attempted  or 
threatened  use  of  physical  force  against  the  per- 
son or  property  of  another,  or  a  crime  under 
chapter  ing.A  of  tlllr  It    rnitrd  .S'Mfrs-  Cnrir  " 
TITLE  XI—STATK  A.\I)  UH  .Al.  I.\W 
KSFOKCKMKST 
Subtitle  A — Safer  Streetii  and  .SeighborhiMMlt 
SEC.  1101.  SHORT  TITIJC. 

ThLS    sublttli-    m.ii/    hr    cited    as    the    "Safer 
Streets  and  .\ri(}hh, it nn-.ds  Act  of  IH''I 
SEC    1102.  <1RA.\TS  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  AlilL\ 
(  lES. 

I'u'u^i'Uiih  i.iJ  uf  section  1001(a)  of  part  J  o) 
title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(5)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
tl.rm.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1992  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  m  fiscal  years  I!t93  and 
1994  to  carry  out  the  programs  under  parts  D 
and  E  of  ihit  ttilc 

SEC.     IKU      (USTIM   Ml<l\     Oh     hh.DERALST.WK 
tCM>l\(.  KIK.yil  lA 

Section  !>04(a)(I>  of  part  E  of  title  I  of  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
lytiS.  us  amended  by  section  211  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Appropriations  Act.  199()  (Public 
Law  101-162)  and  section  601  of  the  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1990  ll'ubhc  Law  lOl  fi-lT).  is  amend 
ed  by  .itrikum  ■  I'i^l"  wid  inu-rtinQ  •/WJ" 

SEC.   tllH.  GKA-NTS  FOR  MVLTtJVRlSDICTIONAL 
DRVU  TASK  FORCES. 

Section  S04if)  oj  the  Ominhus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  ol  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3754(1)). 
is  amended  to  delete  the  first  word  and  insert 
the  following  "Except  for  grants  awarded  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  the  purpose  of 
participating  m  multi-runsdictional  drug  task 
forces,  no" 
SEC.  llOa.  FKDKRAl.  SHAKE. 

Section  .'>(>4ia)  o)  titU'  I  uf  the  CJmnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C. 
3754(a))  IS  amended  by  slrilcmg  "not-  "  and  all 
that  lollows  through  "pi'r  centum.  "  the  last 
place  it  appears,  and  inserting  the  following 
"not  for  any  fiscal  year  be  expended  for  more 
than  75  percent". 
SEC.  1106.  AITHORJAATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Sectum  UKiIta)  ol  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3793(a)) 
IS  amended  by  strilcmg  paragraph  (7)  as  redesig- 
nated by  section  1153  of  this  Act  and  inserting 
the  following 

"(7)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 

1991  and  S200 .000 .000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 

1992  1993.  and  1994  to  carry  out  Oiaptrr  fl  of 
sufipart  2  of  part  K  of  this  tith- 

SEC.  1107.  UMITATION  ON  GKA-VT  UlSIKllll  110.\ 

(a)  A\ttsr)\iE\T.— Section  510(b)  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1%8  (42  use.  3760(b))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "non- Federal"  after  "with" 

(b)  Effective  Date. -The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  tatce  effect  on  October  I, 
1991. 

Subtille  R—0\A  IJenliTKation 
SEC.  nil.  SHORT  TITIJ-. 

This  aubtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "U.\A  Identi- 
fication Act  nf  1991" 

SEC    lti"2.   FC\ni\C    TO  IWKOVF  TIIF  Ql  \IJ7T 
/LVD    .4VA//.AH/;jn    OF    n\A    ,A.N4/  v 
S>.,S  FOR   lAW  H\FOHi  F.MF.\r  ll)F.\- 
TIFK  A  /7f;.V  I'l  RI-OSFS 

(a)  DRVfi  CU.\Tlit>L  .A.\L>  i'ViTi.Vf  l.yifHO\E.\tEST 

Gra.kt  Proora.m. Section  50Ub)  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
I96S  (42  U.S.C.  3751(b))  is  amended- 


(1)  in  paragraph  (20)  by  sinking  '"and"  al  the 
end. 

(2)  m  paragraph  (21)  by  stritiing  the  period  at 
the  end  and  inserting  ".  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

""(22)  developing  or  improving  in  a  forensic 
laboratory  a  capability  to  analyse 
deozyribonucleic  acid  (hereinafter  in  this  title 
referred  to  as  "DNA")  for  identification  pur- 
poses."". 

(b)  ST.ATE  APPLiCATlo\s.— Section  503(a)  of 
title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U  S.C.  3753(a))  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph 

"(12)  If  any  part  of  a  grant  made  under  this 
part  IS  to  be  used  to  develop  or  improve  a  DS'A 
analysis  capability  in  a  forensic  laboratory,  a 
certification  that— 

"(A)  D.\A  analyses  performed  at  mch  labora- 
tory will  satisfy  or  exceed  then  current  stand- 
ards for  a  quality  assurance  program  for  DS'A 
analysis,  issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  under  section  1123  ol 
the  D.\A  Identilication  Act  of  1991. 

"(B)  D.\A  samples  obtained  by.  and  DS'A 
analyses  performed  at.  such  laboratory  will  he 
accessible  only— 

"(i)  to  criminal  lustice  agencies  for  taw  en- 
lorcement  idcntijication  purposes. 

'Yii<  for  criminal  defense  purposes,  to  a  de- 
fendant, who  shall  have  access  to  samples  and 
analyses  performed  in  connection  with  the  case 
m  which  such  defendant  is  charged:  or 

YiiiJ  1/  personally  identifiable  mlormatinn  is 
removed,  for  a  population  statistics  database, 
for  identification  research  and  protocol  develop- 
ment purposes,  or  lor  c/uatity  control  purposes, 
and 

"(C)  such  laboratory,  and  each  analyst  per- 
forming D.\A  analyses  at  such  laboratory,  will 
undergo,  at  regular  intervals  of  not  to  exceed 
ISO  days,  external  proficiency  testing  by  a  D.\'A 
proficiency  testing  program  meeting  the  stand- 
ards issued  under  section  1123  of  the  DS'A  Iden- 
tification Act  of  1991    " 

(C)    AVTHORIZATIUS   OF   APPROPRtATIOS.  —  For 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992  through  1996.  there 
are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  tlO  million  for 
grants  to  the  states  for  /).V.4  analysis 
SBC.    ii'j'i     yfA/./TT    A.ssrK.iVf /•;    .a.\i>    fro 

H(  IFMI   Ih.sIlM,  sr.K.\U.\RJ)S 
(a)  PCBLUATIOS  OF  QiALiry  ASSLRA.SVE  A.\U 

PROFiciEscY  Testing  SrASOAROs.—d)  .\ot  later 
than  ISO  days  after  the  date  ol  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  shall  appoint  an  advisory  board 
on  DS'A  quality  assurance  methods  The  Direc- 
tor shall  appoint  rnembers  of  the  board  from 
among  nominations  proposed  by  the  head  ol  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  professional 
societies  of  crime  laboratory  directors.  The  advi- 
sory  board  shall  include  as  members  scientists 
irom  state  and  local  forensic  laboratories,  molec- 
ular geneticists  and  population  geneticists  not 
affiliated  with  a  forensic  laboratory,  and  a  rep- 
resentative from  the  National  Institute  of  Stand- 
ards and  Technology  The  adx'isory  board  shall 
develop,  and  if  appropriate,  periodically  revise, 
recommended  standards  for  quality  assurance, 
including  standards  for  testing  the  proficiency 
of  forensic  laboratories,  and  forensic  analysts. 
in  conducting  analyses  of  DNA. 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, after  tailing  into  consideration  such 
recommended  standards,  shall  issue  (and  rei'ise 
from  time  to  time)  standards  for  quality  assur- 
ance, including  standards  for  testing  the  pro- 
ficiency of  forensic  laboratories,  and  forensic 
analysts,  m  conducting  analyses  of  D.\"A. 

(3)  The  standards  described  in  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  shall  specily  criteria  tor  quality  assur- 
ance and  proficiency  tests  to  be  applied  to  the 
various  types  of  DNA  analyses  used  by  forensic 


laboratories.  The  standards  shall  also  include  a 
system  for  grading  proficiency  testing  perform- 
ance to  determine  whether  a  laboratory  is  per- 
forming acceptably. 

(4)  Until  siich  time  as  the  advisory  board  has 
made  reconunendations  to  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  Direc- 
tor has  acted  upon  those  recommendations,  the 
quality  assurance  guidelines  adopted  by  the 
technical  worlung  group  on  D.\A  analysis  meth- 
ods shall  be  deemed  the  Director's  standards  for 
purposes  of  this  section. 

(b)  AIJUI.MSTRATIOS  OF  THE  ADVISORY 
Br)ARD.—For  administrative  purposes,  the  advi- 
sory board  appointed  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  considered  an  advisory  board  to  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Section 
14  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (5. 
use  App  >  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the 
advisory  board  appointed  under  subsection  (a). 
The  board  shall  cease  to  exist  on  the  date  5 
years  after  the  initial  appointments  are  made  to 
the  board,  unless  the  existence  of  the  board  is 
extended  by  the  Dim  inr  uf  tfir  Fcil<-riil  fiurrau 
uf  Investigation 

SEC    tin    l\nEX  Ti)  hA(  lUTATF  IA»  FSFOKl  F 
»fK\  r    F.U  HA.\t,F    OF    l)\A    IDE.MI 
H(  AriO\  l.\FOR.MATIO\ 
(a)  The  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation may  establish  an  index  of— 

(1)  D,\A  identification  records  of  persons  con- 
victed of  crimes, 

(2)  analyses  of  DNA  samples  recovered  from 
crime  scenes:  and 

(3)  analyses  of  DS'A  samples  recovered  from 
unidentified  human  remains. 

(h)  Such  index  may  include  only  information 
on  DS'A  identilication  records  and  D.\A  analy- 
ses that  are 

(1)  based  on  analyses  performed  in  accordance 
with  publicly  available  standards  (hat  satisfy  or 
exceed  the  guidelines  for  a  quality  assurance 
program  for  D.\.A  analysis,  issued  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  under 
section  1123  of  the  DNA  Identification  Act  of 
1991. 

(2)  prepared  by  laboratories,  and  DNA  ana- 
lysts, that  undergo,  at  regular  intervals  of  not 
to  exceed  ISO  days,  external  proficiency  testing 
by  a  DNA  proficiency  testing  program  meeting 
the  standards  issued  under  section  1123  of  the 
DNA  Identification  Act  of  1991:  and 

(3)  maintained  by  Federal.  State,  and  local 
criminal  justice  agencies  pursuant  to  rules  that 
allow  disclosure  of  stored  DN.A  samples  and 
DNA  analyses  only— 

(A)  to  criminal  justice  agencies  for  law  en- 
forcement identification  purposes. 

(B)  for  criminal  defense  purposes,  to  a  defend- 
ant, who  shall  have  access  to  samples  and  anal- 
yses performed  in  connection  with  the  case  in 
which  such  defendant  is  charged:  or 

(C)  if  personally  identifiable  information  is  re- 
moved, for  a  population  statistics  database,  for 
identification  research  and  protocol  develop- 
ment purposes,  or  for  quality  control  purposes. 

(c)  The  exchange  of  records  authorised  by  this 
section  IS  subject  to  cancellation  if  the  quality 
control  and  privacy  requirements  described  m 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  are  not  rrwt. 

SEC.  IliS.  FEDERAL  BlTiEAl'  OF  ISTESTICATION 

(al  PKonciF.\ry  rA.sT/.Nf;  HFwrihf:\tF.\7:s 
(1)  Ge.serally— Personnel  at  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  who  perform  DNA  analy- 
ses shall  undergo,  at  regular  intervals  of  not  to 
exceed  180  days,  external  proficiency  testing  by 
a  D.\'A  proficiency  testing  program  meeting  the 
standards  issued  under  section  1123(b).  Within 
one  year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion shall  arrange  for  periodic  blind  external 
tests  to  determine  the  proficiency  of  D.\A  analy- 
sis performed  at  the  Federal  Bureau  uf  Inves- 
tigation laboratory.  As  used  in  tfiis  paragraph. 


the  term  "blind  external  test"  means  a  test  that 
IS  presented  to  the  laboratory  through  a  second 
agency  and  appears  to  the  analysts  to  involve 
routine  nidcniv. 

(2)  Report. —For  five  years  after  the  date  of 
enadmcnt  of  this  Act.  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  and 
Senate  an  annual  report  on  the  results  of  each 
of  the  tests  referred  to  in  paragraph  (I). 

(b)  PRIV.M'Y  PRuTECTKiS  STASD.1RD.S.    ■ 

(1)  GESF.RALLY.—EiiA'pt  as  provided  m  para- 
graph (2).  the  res-ults  of  D.\A  tests  pcrjormcd  for 
a  Federal  lau  enforcement  agency  for  law  en- 
forcement purposes  may  be  disclosed  only- 

(A)  to  criminal  justice  agencies  for  law  en- 
forcement identification  purposes:  or 

(B)  for  criminal  defense  purposes,  to  a  defend- 
ant, who  shall  have  access  to  samples  and  anal- 
yses performed  in  connection  with  the  case  m 
which  such  defendant  is  charged. 

(2)  EXCEPTION —If  personally  identifiable  in- 
formation is  removed,  test  results  may  be  dis- 
closed for  a  population  statistics  database,  for 
identification  research  and  protocol  develop- 
ment purposes,  or  for  quality  control  purposes. 

(c)  CRIMISAL  PESALTY.—(1)  Whoever— 

(A)  by  virtue  of  employment  or  official  posi- 
tion, has  possession  of,  or  access  to.  individually 
identifiable  DNA  information  indexed  m  a 
database  created  or  maintained  by  any  Federal 
law  enforcement  agency:  and 

(B)  willfully  discloses  such  information  m  any 
manner  to  any  person  or  agency  not  entitled  to 
receive  it: 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $100,000. 

(2)  Whoever,  without  authorisation,  willfully 
obtains  DNA  samples  or  individually  identifi- 
able DNA  information  indexed  m  a  database 
created  or  maintained  by  any  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agency  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$100,000. 
SEC   1126  Al'THORIZATlON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

I'f.eie  are  aulhorisid  In  fe  arf-ri'f'iati  d  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  $2.O(X).0OO  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1992  through  1996  to  carry 
out  sections  1 1::)    lli'-l    and  112')  ol  this  .4;  ,' 

SubtilU  C — Department  ofJu»tice  Community 
Subntance  .Abuse  Prevention 

SFA.  1131   SHORT  TITLE. 

This  M  :  ;.'■•[  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department 
of  Justii  I    I'.iriri-.unitu  Stihstanie  .Abuse  Preven- 
tion Al  I  of  1991 
SEC.  1132.  CO.HMCNITi  PARTNERSHIPS. 

Part  E  of  title  I  ol  the  Ornnifius  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3711  et 
se»].)  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"Subpart  4 — Community  Coalitions  on 
Substance  Abuse 

"GRA.'iTS  TO  COI^BAT  .'it'H.ST.A.WF-  ABL'SE 

"SEC.  531.  (a)  DEFlMTlos.—As  used  m  this 
section,  the  term  'eligible  coalition'  means  an  as- 
sociation, consisting  of  at  least  seven  organisa- 
tions, agencies,  and  individuals  that  are  con- 
cerned about  preventing  substance  abuse,  that 
shall  include— 

"(I)  public  and  private  organisations  and 
agencies  that  represent  law  enforcement, 
schools,  health  and  social  service  agencies,  and 
community-based  organisations,  and 

"(2)  representatives  of  3  of  tfic  following 
groups  the  clergy,  acadernia.  bu.s-iness.  parents, 
youth,  the  media,  civic  and  fraternal  groups,  or 
other  nongovernmental  interested  parties. 

"(b)  GRAST  Program  -The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, acting  through  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Justice  .Assistance,  and  the  appropriate  State 
agency,  shall  make  grants  to  eligible  coalitions 
in  order  to— 

"(1)  plan  and  implement  comprehensive  long- 
term  strategies  for  substance  abuse  prevention: 


"(2)  develop  a  detailed  assessment  of  erislmg 
substance  abuse  prevention  prograrns  and  ac- 
tivities to  determine  community  resources  and  to 
identify  major  gaps  and  barriers  in  such  pro- 
grams and  activities. 

"I3)  identify  and  solicit  fundiriq  sources  to  en- 
able s-uch  programs  and  activities  to  become  self- 
sustaining: 

"(4)  develop  a  consensus  regarding  the  prior- 
ities of  a  community  cnncernirig  substance 
abuse. 

"(S)  develop  a  plan  to  mipicrtu-r.t  such  prior- 
ities, and 

"(6)  coordinate  substance  abuse  services  and 
activities,  including  prevention  activities  in  the 
schools  or  communities  and  substance  abuse 
treatment  programs. 

"(c)  CoM.Mi'MTY  PAHTiciPATio.w  —  ln  develop- 
ing and  implementing  a  substance  abuse  preven- 
tion program,  a  coalition  receii"ing  funds  under 
subsection  lb)  shall — 

"(I)  emphasise  and  encourage  substantial  vol- 
untary participation  m  the  community,  espe- 
cially among  individuals  involved  with  youth 
such  as  teachers,  coaches  parents,  and  clergy. 
and 

"(2)  emphasise  and  encourage  the  involve- 
ment of  businesses,  civic  groups,  and  other  com- 
munity organisations  and  members. 

"(d)  APf'LlCATlos.  —  .An  eligible  coalition  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  appropriate  Slate  agency  m  order  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  section  Such  applica- 
tion shall  — 

"(I)  describe  and.  to  the  extent  possible,  docu- 
ment the  nature  and  extent  of  the  substance 
abuse  problem,  emphasising  who  is  at  risk  and 
s-pecifying  which  groups  of  individuals  should 
be  targeted  for  prevention  and  intervention. 

"(2)  describe  the  activities  needing  financial 
assistance: 

"(3)  identify  participating  agencies,  organisa- 
tions, and  indix'iduals. 

"(4)  identify  the  agency,  organisation,  or  in- 
dividual that  has  responsibility  for  leading  the 
coalition,  and  prcnide  assurances  that  such 
agency,  organisation  or  individual  has  previous 
substance  abuse  prevention  experience. 

"(5)  describe  a  mechanism  to  evaluate  the  suc- 
cess of  the  coalition  in  developing  and  carrying 
out  the  substance  abuse  prevention  plan  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (b)(5)  and  to  report  on 
such  plan  to  the  Attorney  General  on  an  annual 
basis:  and 

"l6)  contain  such  additional  information  and 
assurances  as  the  Attorney  General  and  the  ap- 
propriate State  agency  may  prescribe. 

"(e)  PRIORITY.— In  awarding  grants  under 
this  section,  the  Attorney  General  and  the  ap- 
propriate State  agency  shall  give  priority  to  a 
community  that— 

"(1)  provides  evidence  of  significant  substance 
abuse: 

"(2)  proposes  a  comprehensive  and  multifac- 
eted  approach  to  eliminating  substance  abuse: 

"(3)  encourages  the  involvement  of  businesses 
and  community  leaders  in  substance  abuse  pre- 
vention activities: 

"(4)  demonstrates  a  commitment  and  a  high 
priority  for  preventing  substance  abuse,  and 

"(5)  demonstrates  support  from  the  community 
and  State  and  local  agencies  for  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate substance  abu.se. 

"(f)  Review.— Each  coalition  receiving  money 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  the  appropriate  State  agericy.  evaluat- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  the  plan  described  in 
subsection  (b)(5)  and  containing  such  additional 
information  as  the  Attorney  General,  or  the  ap- 
propriate State  agency,  may  prescribe.  The  At- 
torney General,  in  conjunction  with  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance,  and  the  ap- 
propriate State  agency,  shall  submit  an  annual 


rei-iew  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Such  review 
shall— 

"ID  evaluate  the  grant  program  established  in 
this  section  to  determine  its  effectiveness: 

"(2)  implement  necessary  changes  to  the  pro- 
gram that  can  be  done  by  the  Attorney  General: 
and 

"(3)  recommend  anp  statutory  changes  that 
are  necessary. 

"(g)  AVTHORIZ.iT/OS  OF  APPROPRIATIOSS.- 
There  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section.  $15X>00.000  lor 
fiscal  year  1992.  $20.00fi.000  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
and  $25.()()(i.()O0  for  fiscal  year  1994.". 

ICj   ASiESUMESJ   TO   TABLE  OF  SECJIOSS.-The 

table  of  sections  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C. 
3711  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following. 

"SL'BPART  ¥— COM.Wr.V/rV  COALITIOS  0\ 
SL'BSTASCE  ABCSE 

"Sec.  531.  Grants  to  combat  substance  abuse." 
Subtitle  D — Bindover  Syttem  for  Certain 
Violent  Juvenile* 
SEC.  1141.  BINDOVER  SYSTEM. 

Section  Solibi  ol  title  1  oi  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Sate  Streets  Act  oi  /,*.^  '42  U.S.C. 
3751).  as  amended  by  section  l(Ki2.  is  amended — 

(1)  m  paragraph  (21)  by  striking  ""and"  at  the 
end. 

(2)  in  paragraph  122)  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  and  inserting  ".  and":  and 

(3)  inserting  alter  paragraph  (22)  the  follow- 
ing 

"(23)  programs  which  address  the  need  for  ef- 
fective bindover  systerm,  for  the  prosecution  of 
violent  16-  and  17-year  olds  m  courts  with  furis- 
diction  over  adults  for  the  crimes  of— 

"I  A  J  murder  m  the  first  degree. 
iB)  murder  in  the  second  degree: 

"iC)  attempted  murder: 

"ID I  armed  robbery  when  armed  with  a  fire- 
arm. 

"(E)  aggravated  battery  or  assault  when 
armed  with  a  jirearm. 

"(F)  criminal  sexual  penetration  when  armed 
with  a  firearm,  and 

"iGi  drive-by  shootings  as  described  m  section 
931   of  title  18.    United  States  Code"  effective 
April  10.  1991. 
Subtitle  E — Community  Policing;  Cop  on  the 
Beat 
SEC.  1151.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  title  mu.i/   be  cited  as   "The  Community 
Policing.  Cop  on  the  Beat  Act  of  1991'  . 
SEC.   1152.   COMMUNITY'  POUCING:  COP  OS  THE 
BEAT 

(a)  /.v  Geseral.  — Title  1  ol  the  0'r,\:>::,:-  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  If^''-  ■.'-  r  S.C. 
3711  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  part  P  as  part  Q: 

(2)  by  redesignating  section  1601  as  section 
1701:  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  part  O  the  following: 

"PART  P— COMMUNITY  POLICING:  COP  ON 
THE  BE.AT  GRANTS 
-SEC.  1601.  GRANT  AITHORIZATION. 

""la I  GRAST  PROJECTif.  —  The  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance  rnay  make  grants 
to  units  of  local  government  and  to  community 
groups  to  establish  or  expand  cooperative  efforts 
between  police  and  a  community  for  the  pur- 
poses of  increasing  police  presence  m  the  com- 
munity, including — 

"ih  developing  innovative  neighborhood-ori- 
ented policing  programs: 

""(2)  providing  new  technologies  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  time  officers  spend  processing  cases 
instead  of  patrolling  the  community: 
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■(3)  purchasing  atuipment  to  improve  commu- 
nications between  offkxra  and  the  community 
and  to  impruve  the  collection,  analysis,  and  use 
lit  iniormatwn  about  cumerclatcd  community 
problems. 

"(4)  developing  policies  that  reorient  police 
emphaxis  from  reacting  to  crime  to  preventing 
crime: 

■■(.6;  treating  decentralized  police  substations 
thriiughiiut  the  community  to  encourage  inter- 
action and  cooperation  between  the  public  and 
law  enforcement  personnel  on  a  local  leiel. 

"(6)  providing  training  and  problem  solving 
for  community  irime  pmbli^ns. 

"(7)  providing  training  m  cultural  differences 
for  law  enforcement  officials: 

"(S)  developing  community-based  crime  pre- 
vention programs,  such  as  safety  programs  for 
senior  citisens.  community  anticrime  groups, 
and  other  anticrime  awareness  programs: 

"(9)  developing  crime  prevention  programs  in 
communities  which  have  eiperienced  a  recent 
increa.s'p  in  gang-related  violence,  and 

"(10)  developing  projects  following  the  model 
under  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  .Model  Project.— The  Director  shall  de- 
velop a  written  model  that  informs  community 
members  regarding— 

"(1)  how  to  identify  the  existence  of  a  drug  or 
gang  house: 

"(2)  what  civil  remedies,  such  as  public  nui- 
sance violations  and  civil  suits  m  small  claims 
court,  are  available,  and 

"(3)  what  mediation  technigues  are  available 
between  community  members  and  individuals 
who  have  established  a  drug  or  gang  house  in 
such  cnmmuniiy 

-SEC.  IWi.  APPUCATION. 

"(a)  l\  Gt:\kR.Ai.—(U  To  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this  part,  a  chief  executive  of  a 
unit  of  local  government,  a  duly  authorised  rep- 
resentative of  a  combination  of  local  govern- 
ments within  a  geographic  region,  or  a  commu- 
nity group  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Director  m  such  form  and  containing  such  in- 
formation as  the  Director  may  reasonably  re- 
quire 

"(2i  In  such  application,  one  office,  or  agency 
(public,  private,  or  nonprofit)  shall  be  des- 
ignated as  responsible  for  the  coordination,  im- 
plementation, administration,  accounting,  and 
evaluation  of  services  described  in  the  applica- 
tion. 

■(b)  Gk.sfr.ai.  ('(AVrK.vr.v— JEacft  application 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  inctude- 

"(t)  a  request  for  funds  available  under  this 
part  for  the  purposes  described  in  section  1601. 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  areas  and  popu- 
lations to  be  served  by  the  grant,  and 

"(3)  assurances  that  Federal  funds  received 
under  this  part  shall  be  used  to  supplement .  not 
supplant.  non-Federal  funds  that  would  other- 
wise be  available  for  activities  funded  under  this 
part. 

■(c)  Co.MPREHESSiVE  PLA-S.—Each  application 
shall  include  a  comprehensive  plan  which  con- 
tams— 

■<I)  a  description  of  the  crime  problems  within 
the  areas  targeted  for  assistance. 

'■(2)  a  description  of  the  projects  to  be  devel- 
oped: 

■■(3)  a  description  of  the  resources  available  m 
the  community  to  implement  the  plan  together 
with  a  description  of  the  gaps  m  the  plan  that 
cannot  be  filled  with  existing  resources. 

"(4)  an  explanation  of  how  the  requested 
grant  shall  be  used  to  fill  those  gaps: 

'■(5)  a  description  of  the  system  the  applicant 
shall  establish  to  prevent  and  reduce  crime  prob- 
lems: and 

■■(6)  an  evaluation  component,  including  per- 
formance standards  and  quantifiable  goals  the 
applicant  shall  use  to  determine  protect 
progress,  and  the  data  the  applicant  shall  col- 


lect to  measure  progress  toward  meeting  project 
goals. 

-sue.  1603.  Aijxx:*n()\  ohnsDs.  ij»iT.Arr(>\s 
o.v  (;k.*.nt.s- 

"tal  .Alum.athj^.-  The  Director  shall  allocate 
not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  funds  available 
under  this  part  to  units  of  local  government  or 
combinations  of  such  units  and  not  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  funds  available  under  this  part 
to  community  groups. 

■(b)   ADMl.MSTRATIVE  COST  Ll\llTATlO\  —The 

Director  shall  use  not  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
funds  available  under  this  part  for  the  purposes 
of  administration,  technical  assistance,  and 
evaluation. 

"(c)  Resewal  of  Gra.\ts.—A  grant  under 
this  part  may  be  renewed  for  up  to  2  additional 
years  after  the  first  fiscal  year  during  which  the 
recipient  receives  its  initial  grant,  subject  to  the 
availability  of  funds,  if  the  Director  determines 
that  the  funds  made  available  to  the  recipient 
during  the  previous  year  were  used  in  a  manner 
required  under  the  approved  application  and  if 
the  recipient  can  demonstrate  significant 
progress  toward  achieving  the  goals  of  the  plan 
required  under  section  1602(c). 

■■(d)  Federal  Share.  The  Federal  share  of  a 
grant  made  under  this  part  may  not  exceed  75 
percent  of  the  total  costs  of  the  projects  de- 
scribed in  the  application  submitted  under  sec- 
tion 1602  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
protects  receive  assistance  under  this  part. 
'SEC.  1604.  AWARD  OF  CRASTS. 

■■(a)  SEi.ECTit'S  cr  HECifiENTS.—The  Director 
shall  consider  the  following  factors  in  awarding 
grants  to  units  of  local  government  or  combina- 
tions of  such  units  under  this  part: 

■■(1)  .\'EED  A\n  ABILITY —Demonstrated  need 
and  evidence  of  the  ability  to  provide  the  serv- 
ices described  in  the  plan  required  under  section 
1602(c). 

■■(2)  Co\4.vcs/TY-winE  RESPOSSE— Evidence  of 
the  ability  to  coordinate  community-wide  re- 
sponse to  crime. 

■(3)  Maistais  program  —The  ability  to 
maintain  a  program  to  control  and  prevent 
crime  after  funding  under  this  part  is  no  longer 
available. 

■■(b)   GECXJRAPHIC  Dl.'iTRIBUTIOS  —The  Direc- 
tor shall  attempt,  to  the  extent  pracf.cable,  to 
achiei'e  av  fi/uituhle  geographic  distribution  of 
grant  au  r  .' 
-SEC.  1605.  KJ-.l-OHTS. 

■(a)  REPORT  TO  DIRECTOR —Recipients  who 
receive  funds  under  //in  part  shall  submit  to  the 
Director  not  later  than  .March  1  of  each  year  a 
report  that  describes  progress  achieved  m  carry- 
ing out  the  plan  required  under  section  1602(c). 

■■(b)  Report  to  Cosgress  —The  Director 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  by  October 
I  of  each  year  that  shall  contain  a  detailed 
statement  regarding  grant  awards,  activities  of 
grant  rmpients,  and  an  evaluation  of  projects 
established  under  this  pari 
-SEC.  1606.  0£f/A7r/0iVS. 

■'For  the  purposes  of  this  part 

■■(I)  The  term  community  groups  means  a 
community-based  nonprofit  organization  that 
has  a  primary  purpose  of  crime  prevention. 

■■(2)  The  term  ■Director^  means  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance.  ". 

(b)  CosFOR<ni\G  A\iE\n\tE\T.—The  table  of 
contents  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U  SC  3711  et 
seq.)  IS  amended  by  striking  the  matter  relating 
to  part  P  and  inserting  the  following: 

■Part  P-Commckity  Policiso:  Cop  o.v  the 

BEAT  GRASTS 
"Sec.  1601.  Grant  authorization. 
■Sec.  1602.  Application. 
■'Sec.  1603.  Allocation  of  funds:  limitation  on 

grants. 
■'Sec.  1604.  Award  of  grants. 


■Sec.  1605.  Reports. 
■■Sec.  1606.  Definitions. 

■p.ART  Q-'  TR.AWfiTios':  EFFECTIVE  Date: 

Repealer 

■Sec.  1701.  Continuation   of  rules,  authorities. 

and  proceedings. " 
SEC.  1153.  AITHORJZATIOS  OF  APPROPRlATtOSS 
Section  IWiliai  <>;  title  I  of  Die  (Imnihus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C. 
3793)  IS  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  the  last  3  paragraphs  as 
paragraphs  (7).  (8).  and  (9):  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (9)  the  follow- 
ing 

■■(10)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$150,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992. 
1993.  and  1994  to  carry  out  the  projects  under 
part  P  " 

Subtitle  F — Drug  Telling  of  Arretted 
Individual* 
SEC.  1161.  DRt  (i  tf:sti\g  I  po.\  AKKE.ST. 

(a)  /.v  Gh.M.UAi.  lilie  f  of  the  omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C. 
3711  et  seq).  as  amended  by  section  1151  of  this 
.Act.  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  part  Q  as  part  R: 

(21  by  redesignating  section  1701  as  section 
1801.  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  part  P  the  following: 
■PART  Q    CH.A.KTS  FOR  DRUG  TESTl.SG 

r/'O.V  AHHI-:.-<l 

-SEC.  not.  GRAST  AITHORIZATION. 

The  Director  of  thf  Rutcuu  ,if  Justice  Assist- 
ance IS  authorized  to  ma><e  grants  under  this 
part  to  States,  for  the  use  by  States  and  units  of 
local  government  m  the  States,  for  the  purpose 
of  developing,  implementing,  or  continuing  a 
drug  testing  project  when  individuals  are  ar- 
rested and  during  the  pretrial  period. 
-SEC.  n02.  STATE  APPUCATtOSS. 

■■(a)  (;y\Ff<Ai  lifij'  :H>-\if:sT.'i.~-To  request  a 
grant  under  ihis  part  the  chief  executive  of  a 
State  shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Director 
m  such  form  and  containing  such  information 
as  'he  Director  may  reasonably  require. 

■■(b)  Masdatory  Assvrasces.  —  To  be  eligible 
to  receive  funds  under  this  part,  a  State  must 
agree  to  develop  or  maintain  programs  of  urinal- 
ysis or  similar  drug  testing  of  individuals  upon 
arrest  and  on  a  regular  basis  pending  trial  for 
the  purpose  of  making  pretrial  detention  deci- 
sions. 

"(c)  Cestral  office —The  office  designated 
under  section  507  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C. 
3757)— 

"(I)  shall  prepare  the  application  as  required 
under  subsection  (a),  and 

■(2)  shall  administer  grant  funds  received 
under  this  part,  including,  review  of  spending, 
processing,  progress,  flnanc^at  reporting,  tech- 
nical assistance,  grant  adjustments,  accounting, 
auditing,  and  fund  disbursement. 
-SEC.  1703.  LOCAL  APPUCATtOSS. 

■■(a)  Is  GESERAL—tl)  To  request  funds  under 
this  part  from  a  State,  the  chief  executive  of  a 
unit  of  local  government  shall  submit  an  appli- 
cation to  the  office  designated  under  section 
1702(c). 

"(2)  Such  application  shall  be  considered  ap- 
proved, m  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  State  not 
later  than  90  days  after  such  application  is  first 
received  unless  the  State  informs  the  applicant 
in  writing  of  specific  reasons  for  di.^approval. 

■■(3)  The  State  shall  not  disapprove  any  appli- 
cation submitted  to  the  State  without  first  af- 
fording the  applicant  reasonable  notice  and  an 
opportunity  for  reconsideration 

■■(4)  tf  such  application  is  approved,  the  unit 
of  local  government  is  eligible  to  receive  such 
funds 

■'(b)  DISTRIBCTIOS  to  UNITS  OF  LOCAL  GOV- 
ER\ME\T.—A   State  that  receives  funds  under 
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section  1701  in  a  fiscal  year  shall  make  such 
funds  available  to  units  of  local  government 
uith  an  appluation  that  has  been  submitted 
and  approved  hi/  the  State  uithm  i^)  days  alter 
the  hureau  has  approved  the  application  sub- 
mitted hv  the  Slate  and  has  made  funds  arail- 
jft/f  til  the  State-  The  Director  shall  have  the 
auOiority  to  waive  the  9<i-day  requirement  in 
this  section  upon  a  finding  that  the  State  is  un- 
able to  satisfy  s^ich  rtyuirf-rnent  under  .S'tate 
statutes. 

-SEC.   1704.  AUJHATIOS  A.SI)  DISTRJBITIOS  OF 
Ft  ■\DS. 

ta)  Sr.ATt  DlsiklHVIIiis.  —  Of  the  total 
amount  appropriated  under  this  part  in  any  fis- 
cal year— 

■'(I)  0.4  percent  shall  be  allocated  to  each  of 
the  participating  States:  and 

■  12)  of  the  total  funds  remaining  after  the  al- 
location under  paragraph  (1).  there  shall  be  al- 
located to  each  of  the  participating  States  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
arnount  of  remaining  funds  described  m  this 
paragraph  as  the  number  of  individuals  arrested 
in  such  State  bears  to  the  number  of  individuals 
arrested  in  all  the  participating  States 

■■(b)  Local  Distrihitics.  id  a  State  that 
receives  funds  under  this  part  in  a  fiscal  year 
shall  distribute  to  units  of  local  government  m 
such  State  that  portion  of  such  funds  uhuh 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
such  funds  as  the  amount  of  funds  expended  by 
all  units  of  local  government  for  (riminal  justice 
in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  funds  expended  by  the  State  and 
all  units  of  local  government  in  such  State  for 
criminal  justice  in  such  preceding  fiscal  year. 

■■(2J  Any  funds  not  distributed  to  units  of 
local  government  under  paragraph  111  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  by  such  State  for  pur- 
poses specified  m  such  State's  application. 

■■(3)  tf  the  Director  determines,  on  the  basis  of 
information  available  during  any  fiscal  year. 
that  a  portion  of  the  funds  allocated  to  a  State 
for  such  fiscal  year  will  not  be  used  by  such 
State  or  that  a  State  is  not  eligible  to  receive 
funds  under  section  1701.  the  Director  shall 
award  such  funds  to  units  of  local  government 
m  such  State  giving  priority  to  the  units  of  local 
government  that  the  Director  considers  to  have 
the  greatest  need. 

'■(c)  Federal  Share  -Tlie  Federal  share  of  a 
grant  rnadc  under  this  part  rnay  not  exceed  75 
percent  of  the  total  costs  of  the  projects  de- 
scribed m  the  application  submitted  under  sec- 
tion 1702  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
projects  receive  assistance  under  this  part. 

■■(d)  GEOGRAPHIC  DISTRIBVTIOS.  —  The  Direc- 
tor shall  attempt,  to  the  extent  practicable,  to 
achieve  an  equitable  geographic  distribution  of 
grant  awards 
-SEC.  1 70S.  REPORT. 

A  State  or  unit  of  local  government  that  re- 
ceives funds  under  this  part  shall  submit  to  the 
Director  a  report  in  .March  of  each  fiscal  year 
that  funds  are  received  under  this  part  regard- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  the  drug  testing 
project.". 

(b)  COAfORAf/.VG  AME\DME.ST.  —  The  table  of 
contents  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3711  et 
seq.).  as  amended  by  section  1152  of  this  Act.  is 
amended  by  striking  the  matter  relating  to  part 
V  and  inserting  the  following: 

■TAFir  Q    Drit,  Testisg  for  Isdividvals 

ARRESTED 

■Sec.  1701.  Grant  authorization. 

■'Sec.  1702.  State  applications. 

"Sec.  1703.  Local  applications. 

■Sec.  1704.  Allocation      and     distribution      of 

funds. 
'Sec.  1705.  Report. 


■p-akt  h-  tr.assitios:  effectivi-:  d.ate. 

Repealer 

"Scl     1801.  Continuation    of  rules,    authorities. 

and  proceedings  ". 
SEC.  1162.  AITHORJZATIOS  OF  APPROPRLATIOSS 
Section  IWIla)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1963  {42  U.S.C.  3793).  as 
amended  by  section  1153  of  this  Act.  is  amended 
by  adding  after  paragraph  (10)  the  following 

"111)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$l(H).aX).n{)0  for  the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  and 
1994  to  carry  out  the  projects  under  part  Q  ". 
Subtitle  G — Racial  and  Ethnic  Bias  Study 
Grants 
SEC.  1171.  STX'Dy  GRASTS 

(a)  Fl\Dl\GS.—The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  equality  under  law  is  tested  most  pro- 
foundly by  whether  a  legal  system  tolerates  race 
playing  a  role  in  the  criminal  justice  system, 
and 

i2l  States  should  examine  their  criminal  jus- 
tue  systerrvi  in  order  to  ensure  that  racial  and 
ethnic  bias  has  no  part  in  .such  criminal  justice 
systems. 

(b)  AlTHORIZATIOS  OF  GRAST  PROGRAM.- 

II)  Is  CESERAi.—The  Attorney  General, 
through  t)ie  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance,  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  States  that  have  es- 
tablished by  State  law  or  by  the  court  of  last  re- 
sort a  plan  for  analyzing  the  role  of  race  in  that 
State's  criminal  justice  system.  Such  plan  shall 
include  recommendations  designed  to  correct 
any  findings  that  racial  and  ethnic  bias  plays 
such  a  role. 

(2)  CRITERIA  F(iR  (;«.4.\T.'.\  Grants  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  awarded  based  upon  criteria 
established  by  the  .Attorney  General.  In  estab- 
lishing the  criteria,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  population  of  the  re- 
spective States,  the  racial  and  ethnic  composi- 
tion of  the  population  of  the  States,  and  the 
crime  rates  of  the  States. 

13)  Reports  by  .'^t.^TES.— Recipients  of  grants 
under  this  subsection  shall  report  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  studies  funded  by 
grants  under  this  subsection  to  the  Congress 
withm  rea.sonable  time  limits  established  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

(4)  REI.^tBrRSK'^EST  OF  .'iT.ATES.— Grants  may 
be  made  to  reimburse  States  for  work  started 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(C)  AVTHORIZATIOS  OF  APPROPRLATIOSS.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$2,000,000  for  each  of  Die  fiscal  years  1992.  1993. 
1994.  1995.  and  1996  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

Subtitle  H— Midnight  Basketball 

SEC.  1181.  GRASTS  FOR  MIDSIGHT  BASKETBALL 
LEAGVE  A\TICR1ME  PROGRAMS. 

la)  Al'THORITY.-  The  Attorney  Gemral  ot  the 
United  States,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
shall  make  grants,  to  the  extent  that  amounts 
are  approved  in  appropriations  Acts  under  sub- 
section (m)  to- 
ll/ eligible  entities  to  assist  such  entities  in 
carrying  out  midnight  basketball  league  pro- 
grams meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(d):  and 

(2/  eligible  advisory  entities  to  provide  tech- 
nical assi.stanie  to  eligible  entities  in  establish- 
ing and  operating  such  midnight  basketball 
league  programs, 
lb)  Eligible  E.\'titif.s.— 
(1)  l\  c;eseral.— Subject  to  paragraph  I2). 
grants  under  subsection  (a)(1)  may  be  made  only 
to  the  following  eligible  entities 

(A)  Entities  eligible  under  section  520(b)  of  the 
Cranston-Gonzalez  \ational  Affordable  Housing 
.Act  (42  U.S.C.  !1903albii  lor  a  grant  under  sec- 
tion 520(a)  01  such  Act. 

(B)  Sonprofit  organizations  providing  crime 
prevention,  employment  counseling,  job  train- 
ing, or  other  educational  services. 


(C)  Sonprofit  organizations  providing  feder- 
ally-assisted low-income  housing. 

I2)  PRDhIBITIOS  OS  SECOSD  GRASTS— A  grant 
under  subsection  la)(l)  may  not  be  made  to  an 
eligible  entity  if  the  entity  has  preT.'iously  re- 
ceived a  grant  under  s~uch  s-uhsection.  except 
that  the  Attorney  General  may  exempt  an  eligi- 
ble advisory  entity  from  the  prohibifion  under 
this  paragraph  m  extraordinary  circ^umstances. 
ici  Use  of  Grast  AMOiSTS—Any  eligible  en- 
tity that  receives  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)(1) 
may  use  such  amounts  only- 
ID  to  establish  or  carry  out  a  midnight  basket- 
ball league  program  under  subsection  id): 

(2)  for  salaries  for  administrators  and  staff  of 
the  program: 

(3)  for  other  administrative  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram, except  that  not  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
grant  amount  may  be  used  for  such  administra- 
tive costs,  and 

(4)  for  costs  of  training  and  assistance  pro- 
vided under  subsection  idi'Si. 

(d)  Program  REQViREMESTs.-Each  eligible 
entity  receiving  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)(1) 
shall  establish  a  midnight  basketball  league  pro- 
gram as  follows 

(D  The  program  shall  establish  a  basketball 
league  of  not  less  than  8  tearns  hanng  10  play- 
ers each. 

12)  .\ot  less  than  50  percent  of  the  players  in 
the  basketball  league  shall  be  residents  of  feder- 
ally assisted  low-income  housing. 

(3)  The  program  shall  be  designed  to  serve  pri- 
marily youths  and  young  adults  from  a  neigh- 
borhood or  community  whose  population  has 
not  less  than  2  of  the  following  characteristics 
(in  comparison  with  national  averages) 

(A)  A  substantial  problem  regarding  use  or 
sale  of  illegal  drugs. 

(B)  A  high  incidence  of  crimes  committed  by 
youths  or  young  adults. 

(C)  A  high  incidence  of  persons  infected  with 
the  human  irnmunodeficiency  virus  or  sexually 
trans-mitted  diseases. 

(D)  A  high  incidence  of  pregnancy  or  a  high 
birth  rate,  among  adolescents. 

(E)  A  high  unemployment  rate  for  youths  and 
young  adults. 

IF)  A  high  rate  of  high  school  drop-outs. 

14)  The  program  shall  require  each  player  in 
the  league  to  attend  employment  counseling,  job 
training,  and  other  educational  classes  provided 
under  the  program,  which  shall  be  held  at  or 
near  the  site  of  the  gamcs. 

(5)  The  program  shall  serve  only  youths  and 
young  adults  who  demonstrate  a  need  for  such 
counseling,  training,  and  education  provided  by 
the  program,  m  accordance  with  criteria  for 
demonstrating  need,  which  shall  be  established 
by  the  Attorney  General  m  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Secretary  of  f.abor.  and  with  the 
.Advisory  Committee. 

itii  Basketball  games  of  the  league  shall  be 
held  between  the  hours  of  10:00  p.m.  and  2:00 
a.m.  at  a  location  in  the  neighborhood  or  com- 
munity served  by  the  program. 

(7)  The  program  shall  obtain  sponsors  for  each 
team  in  the  basketball  league.  Sponsors  shall  be 
private  individuals  or  businesses  in  the  neigh- 
borhood or  community  served  by  the  program 
who  make  financial  contributions  to  the  pro- 
gram and  participate  in  or  supplement  the  em- 
ployment, job  training,  and  educational  services 
provided  to  the  players  under  the  program  with 
additional  training  or  educational  opportuni- 
ties. 

15)  The  program  shall  comply  with  any  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Attorney  General  m 
con.sultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  with  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee established  under  .subsection  (d. 

(9)  Administrators  or  organizers  of  the  pro- 
gram shall  receive  training  and  technical  assist- 
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ance  provided  by  eligible  advisort/  entities  re- 
ceiving grants  under  subsection  (h). 

(e)  GRAST  A'HOLST  LIMITATIOMS.— 

(1)  Private  casTRiRVTioss.—The  Attorney 
General,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  o/ 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  may  not  make 
a  grant  under  subsection  (aXl)  to  an  eligible  en- 
tity that  applies  for  a  grant  under  subsection  (f) 
unless  the  applicant  entity  certifies  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  Secretary  that  the  entity 
will  suppleriwnt  the  grant  amounts  with 
amounts  of  funds  from  non-Federal  sources,  as 
follows. 

(A)  In  each  of  the  first  2  years  that  amounts 
from  the  grant  arc  disbursed  (under  paragraph 
(4)).  an  amount  sufficient  to  provide  not  less 
than  35  percent  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the 
midnight  basketball  league  program. 

IB)  In  each  of  the  last  3  years  that  amounts 
from  the  grant  are  disbursed,  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  provide  not  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  midnight  basketball 
league  program. 

(2)  NOS-FEr)ERAL  FV\DS.~For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  '  funds  from  non-Federal 
sources"  includes  amounts  from  nonprofit  orga- 
nications.  public  housing  agencies.  States,  units 
of  general  local  governnu;nt.  and  Indian  hous- 
ing authorities,  private  contributions,  any  sal- 
ary paid  to  staff  (other  than  from  grant 
amounts  under  subsection  (a)(1))  to  carry  out 
the  program  of  the  eligible  entity,  in-kind  con- 
tributions to  carry  out  the  program  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Attorney  General,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Oei-el- 
opment  and  with  the  Advisory  Committee),  the 
value  of  any  donated  material,  equipment,  or 
building,  the  value  of  any  lease  on  a  building, 
the  value  of  any  utilities  provided,  and  the 
value  of  any  time  and  services  contributed  by 
volunteers  to  carry  out  the  program  of  the  eligi- 
ble entity. 

(3)  PROHIBITIOS  OS  SVBSrnUTlOS  OF  FIWDS.— 
Grant  amounts  under  subsection  (a)(1)  and 
amounts  provided  by  States  and  units  of  general 
local  government  to  supph-ment  grant  amounts 
mau  not  be  used  to  replace  other  public  funds 
previously  used,  or  designated  for  use.  under 
this  section. 

(4)  Maximum  asd  mimmcm  grast 
A.MOtiSTS.—  The  Attorney  General,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  may  not  make  a  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)  to  any  single  eligible  entity  m  an 
amount  less  than  $50,001)  or  exceeding  $125,000. 

(5)  DiSBVRSEMEST.-  Amounts  provided  under 
a  grant  under  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  be  dis- 
bursed to  the  eligible  entity  receiving  the  grant 
over  the  5-year  period  beginning  on  the  date 
that  the  entity  is  selected  to  receive  the  grant. 
as  follows: 

(A)  In  each  of  the  first  2  years  of  such  5-year 
period.  23  percent  of  the  total  grant  amount 
shall  be  disbursed  to  the  entity. 

(B)  In  each  of  the  last  3  years  of  such  5-year 
period.  18  percent  of  the  total  grant  amount 
shall  be  disbursed  to  the  entity. 

(f)  APPLic.ATioss.  —  To  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
grant  under  subsection  (a)(1).  an  eligible  entity 
shall  submit  to  the  Attorney  General  an  applica- 
tion in  the  .form  and  manner  retjuired  by  the  At- 
torney General  (after  consultation  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  with 
the  Advisory  Committee),  which  shall  include  - 

(1)  a  description  of  the  midnight  basketball 
league  program  to  be  carried  out  by  the  entity, 
including  a  description  of  the  employment  coun- 
seling. )ob  training,  and  other  educational  serv- 
ices to  be  provided. 

(2)  letters  of  agreement  from  service  providers 
to  provide  training  and  counseling  services  re- 
quired under  subsection  (d)  and  a  description  of 
such  service  providers. 

(3)  letters  of  agreement  providing  for  facilities 
for  basketball  games  and  counseling,  training, 


and  educational  services  required  under  sub- 
section (d)  and  a  description  of  the  facilities, 

(4)  a  list  of  persons  and  businesses  from  the 
community  served  by  the  program  who  have  ex- 
pressed interest  in  sponsoring,  or  have  made 
commitments  to  sponsor,  a  team  m  the  midnight 
basketball  league,  and 

(5)  ei'idence  that  the  neighborhood  or  commu- 
nity served  by  the  program  meets  the  require- 
ments nl  subsection  (d)l3). 

(g)  Selectios  —The  Attorney  General,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Deielopment  and  with  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, shall  select  eligible  entities  that  have 
submitted  applications  under  subsection  (f)  to 
receive  grants  under  subsection  (aid).  The  At- 
torney General,  m  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Hcusing  and  Urban  Developrrwnt  and 
with  the  Advisory  Committee,  shall  establish  cri- 
teria for  selection  of  applicants  to  receive  such 
grants  The  criteria  shall  include  a  preference 
for  selection  of  eligible  entities  carrying  out  mid- 
night basketball  league  programs  m  suburban 
and  rural  areas. 

(h)  Tech.sical  Assistasce  Grasts.— Tech- 
nical assistance  grants  under  subsection  (a)(2) 
shall  be  made  as  follows: 

(1)  Eligible  advisory  estities.— Technical 
assistance  grants  may  be  made  only  to  entities 
that- 

(A)  arc  experienced  and  have  expertise  m  es- 
tablishing, operating,  or  administering  success- 
ful and  effective  programs  for  midnight  basket- 
ball and  employment,  job  training,  and  edu- 
cational services  similar  to  the  programs  under 
subsection  (d):  and 

(B)  have  provided  technical  assistance  to 
other  entities  regarding  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  such  programs. 

(2)  Use.— Amounts  received  under  technical 
assistance  grants  shall  he  used  to  establish  cen- 
ters for  providing  technical  assistance  to  entities 
receiving  grants  under  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this 
section  and  section  520(a)  of  the  Cranston-Gon- 
salei  National  Affordable  Housing  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  I1903a(a))  regarding  establishment,  oper- 
ation, and  administration  of  effective  and  suc- 
cessful midnight  basketball  league  programs 
under  this  subsection. 

(3)  SVMBER  A.SD  AMOVST.—To  the  extent  that 
amounts  are  provided  in  appropriations  Acts 
under  subsection  (m)(2)  in  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Attorney  General,  m  con.<!Uttation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
shall  make  technical  assistance  grants  under 
subsection  (a)(2).  In  each  fiscal  year  that  such 
amounts  are  available  the  Attorney  General,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  shall  make  2  such  grants, 
as  follows. 

(A)  One  grant  shall  be  made  to  an  eligible  ad- 
visory entity  lor  development  of  midnight  bas- 
ketball league  programs  m  public  housing 
profects. 

(B)  One  grant  shall  be  rnade  to  an  eligible  ad- 
visory entity  for  development  of  midnight  bas- 
ketball league  programs  m  suburban  or  rural 
areas 

Each  grant  shall  be  in  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$50,000. 

(i)  AovisctRY  Committee  -The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  shall  appoint  an 
Advisory  Committee  to  assist  m  providing  grants 
under  this  subsection.  The  Advisory  Committee 
shall  be  composed  of  not  more  than  7  members, 
as  follows: 

(I)  S'ot  fewer  than  2  individuals  who  are  in- 
volved m  rnanaging  or  administering  midnight 
basketball  programs  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines have  been  successful  and  effective.  Such 
individuals  may  not  be  involved  m  a  program 
assisted  under  this  subsection  or  a  member  or 
employee  of  an  eligible  advisory  entity  that  re- 


ceii'es  a  technical  assistance  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)(2). 

I2j  A  representative  of  the  Office  for  Sub- 
stance Abuse  Prei'entwn  of  the  Public  Health 
Service.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, who  IS  involved  in  administering  the  grant 
program  for  prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabili- 
tation model  protects  for  high  risk  youth  under 
section  509A  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
use  290aaS).  who  shall  be  selected  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

(3)  A  representative  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, who  shall  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of 
Education. 

(4)  A  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  who  shall  be  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  from  among  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Department  involved  m  issues  relating  to 
high-risk  youth. 

(5)  A  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  who  shall  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

(J)  Reports.  — The  Attorney  General,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  shall  require  each  eligible 
entity  receiving  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)(1) 
and  each  eligible  advisory  entity  receiving  a 
grant  under  subsection  (a)(2)  to  submit  for  each 
year  in  which  grant  amounts  are  received  by  the 
entity,  a  report  describing  the  acfirifies  carried 
out  with  such  amounts 

(kl  STlDY.-To  the  extent  amounts  are  pro- 
vided under  appropriation  Acts  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (m)(3).  the  Attorney  General,  m  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development ,  shall  rnake  a  grant  to  one 
entity  qualified  to  carry  out  a  study  under  this 
subsection.  The  entity  shall  use  such  grant 
amounts  to  carry  out  a  study  of  the  effective- 
ness of  midnight  basketball  league  programs  at 
reducing  crime  and  increasing  employability 
under  subsection  (d)  of  eligible  entities  receiving 
grants  under  subsection  (a)(1)  The  Attorney 
General,  m  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  shall  require 
such  entity  to  submit  a  report  describing  the 
study  and  any  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions resulting  from  the  study  to  the  Congress 
and  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary  not 
later  than  the  expiration  of  the  2-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  that  the  grant  under  this 
subsection  is  made. 

(I)  DEFtMTIC)\s.  —  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "Advisory  Committee"  means  the 
Advisory  Committee  established  under  sub- 
section (I). 

(2)  The  term  "eligible  advisory  entity"  means 
an  entity  rneeting  the  requirements  under  sub- 
section (h)(1). 

(3)  The  term  "eligible  entity"  means  an  entity 
described  under  sMbsection  (b)(1). 

(4)  The  term  "federally  assisted  low-income 
housing"  ftas  the  meaning  given  the  term  m  sec- 
tion 5126  of  the  Public  and  Assisted  Housing 
Drug  Elimination  Act  of  1990. 

(m)     AITHORIZATIOS     OF     APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authomed  to  be  appropriated— 

(1)  for  grants  under  subsection  (a)(1). 
$2,500,000  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993: 

(2)  for  technical  assistance  grants  under  sub- 
section (a)(2),  $100,000  m  each  of  fiscal  years 
1992  and  1993.  and 

(3)  for  a  study  grant  under  subsection  (k). 
$250.00"  :n  li'^ral  year  1992 

SEC.  1191   (iR.\.\T  rHOaKA.M 

The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1974  IS  amended  in  part  B  by— 

(1)  inserting  after  the  heading  for  such  part 
the  following: 

"Subpart  I— General  Grant  Programs", 

and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subpart 
II.  as  follows. 


June  11,  1992 

"Subpart  II-  Juvenile  Drug  Trafficking  and 
Gang  Prevention  Grants 

"FURMILA  GR.ASTS 

"SEC.  231.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  authorised 
to  make  grants  to  States  and  units  of  general 
local  government  or  combinations  thereof  to  as- 
sist them  m  planning,  vstabhshmg.  operating, 
coordinating,  and  n-aluatmg  projects  directly  or 
through  grants  and  contracts  with  public  and 
private  agencies  for  the  development  of  more  ef- 
fective programs  including  education,  preven- 
tion, treatment  and  enforcement  programs  to  re- 
duce— 

"(1)  the  formation  or  continuation  of  juvenile 
gangs:  and 

"(2)  the  use  and  sale  of  illegal  drugs  by  juve- 
niles. 

"(b)  The  grants  made  under  this  section  can 
be  used  for  any  of  the  following  specific  pur- 
poses 

"(I)  To  reduce  the  partivipalwn  of  juveniles 
in  drug  related  crimes  (including  drug  traffick- 
ing and  drug  use>.  particularly  m  and  around 
• .."..  '.uiry  and  secondary  schools. 

.  7o  reduce  juvenile  involvement  in  orga- 
nised crime,  drug  and  gang-related  activity. 
particularly  activities  that  involve  the  distribu- 
tion of  drugs  by  or  to  juveniles. 

"(3)  To  develop  withm  the  juvenile  justice 
system,  including  the  juvenile  corrections  sys- 
tem, new  and  innovative  means  to  address  the 
problems  of  juveniles  convicted  of  serious,  drug- 
related  and  gang-related  ojfenses: 

"(4)  To  reduce  juvenile  drug  and  gang-related 
activity  in  public  housing  projects. 

"(5)  To  provide  technical  assistance  and 
training  to  personnel  and  agencies  responsible 
for  the  adjudicatory  and  corrections  components 
of  the  juvenile  justice  system  to  identify  drug- 
dependent  or  gang-involved  juvenile  offenders 
and  to  provide  appropriate  counseling  and 
treatment  to  such  offenders: 

"(6)  To  promote  the  involvement  of  all  juve- 
niles in  lawful  activities,  including  in-school 
and  after-school  programs  for  academic,  athletic 
or  artistic  enrichment  that  also  teach  that  drug 
and  gang  involvement  are  wrong: 

"(7)  To  facilitate  Federal  and  State  coopera- 
tion with  local  school  officials  to  develop  edu- 
cation, prevention  and  treatment  programs  for 
juveniles  who  are  likely  to  participate  m  the 
drug  trafficking,  drug  use  or  gang-related  ac- 
tivities: 

"(8)  To  prevent  juvenile  drug  and  gang  in- 
volvement m  public  housing  protccti.  through 
programs  establishing  youth  sports  and  other 
activities,  including  girls  and  boys  clubs,  scout 
troops,  and  little  leagues: 

"(9)  To  provide  pre-  and  post-trial  drug  abuse 
tri-atment  to  juveniles  m  the  juvenile  justice  sys- 
tem, with  the  highest  possible  priority  to  provid- 
ing drug  abuse  treatment  to  drug-dependent 
pregnant  juveniles  and  drug-dependent  juvenile 
mothers:  and 

"(10)  To  provide  education  and  treatment  pro- 
grams for  youth  exposed  to  seiere  inolencc  in 
their  homes,  schools  or  neighborhoods. 

"(11)  To  establish  sports  mentoring  and 
coaching  programs  in  which  athletes  serve  as 
role  models  for  youth  to  teach  that  athletics  pro- 
vide a  positive  alternative  to  drug  and  gang  in- 
volvement. 

"(c)  Of  the  funds  made  available  to  each  State 
under  this  section  (Formula  Grants)  50  per  cen- 
tum of  the  funds  made  available  to  each  State  in 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  for  juvenile  drug 
supply  reduction  programs  and  50  per  centum 
shall  be  used  for  juvenile  drug  demand  reduc- 
tion programs. 

"SPECIAL  EMPHASIS  DRUG  DEMA\D  REDVCTIOS 
ASH  ESFORCFME\T  GRASTS 

"Sec.  232.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to 
provide  additional  Federal  assistance  and  sup- 
port to  identify  promising  new  juvenile  drug  de- 
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mand  reduction  and  enforcement  pruarams.  to 
replicate  and  demonstrate  these  prograrns  tu 
serve  CIS  national,  regional  or  local  models  that 
could  be  used,  in  whole  or  m  part,  by  other  pub- 
lic and  private  juvenile  justice  programs,  and  to 
provide  technical  assistance  and  training  to 
public  or  private  organisations  to  implement 
similar  programs.  In  making  grants  under  this 
section,  the  Administrator  shall  give  priority  to 
programs  aimed  at  juvenile  involvement  m  orga- 
nised gang-  and  drug-related  activities,  includ- 
ing supply  and  dernarid  reduction  programs. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  is  authorised  to  make 
grants  to.  or  enter  into  contracts  with,  public  or 
private  non-profit  agencies,  institutions,  or  or- 
ganisations or  mdiriduah  to  carry  out  any  pur- 
pose authorised  m  section  231.  The  .■idminis- 
trator  shall  have  final  authority  over  all  tuncLs 
auarded  under  this  subchapter. 

"(c)  O!  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  this 
subchapter .  20  per  centum  shall  be  reserved  and 
set  aside  for  this  section  in  a  special  discre- 
tionary fund  for  use  by  the  Administrator  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  specified  m  section  231  as 
described  in  section  232ia).  Grants  rnade  under 
this  section  may  be  made  for  amounts  up  to  100 
per  centum  of  the  costs  of  the  programs  or 
projects. 
".SPECIAL  ISTt:RSATIl)\AI.  PORTS  OF  ESTRY  JUVE- 

SILE    CRI.ME     AM)     DRfG     DEMASD    REDVCTIOS 

GRASTS 

"Sec.  233.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section  is — 

"(1)  to  provide  additional  Federal  assistance 
and  support  to  promising  new  programs  that 
specifically  and  effectively  address  the  unique 
critne  and  drug  and  alcohol  related  challenges 
faced  by  juveniles  living  at  or  near  Inter- 
national Ports  of  Entry  and  in  other  inter- 
national border  communities,  including  rural  lo- 
calities: 

"(2)  to  replicate  and  demonstrate  these  pro- 
grams to  serve  as  models  that  could  be  used,  in 
whole  or  m  part,  m  other  similarly  situated 
communities:  and 

"(3)  to  provide  technical  assistance  and  train- 
ing to  public  or  private  organisations  to  imple- 
ment similar  programs. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  is  authorised  to  make 
grants  to.  or  enter  into  contracts  with,  public  or 
private  non-profit  agencies,  institutions,  or  or- 
ganisations or  indmduals  to  carry  out  any  pur- 
pose authorised  in  section  231.  if  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  grantee's  program  are  juveniles 
living  at  or  near  International  Port  of  Entry  or 
m  other  international  border  communities,  in- 
cluding rural  localities.  The  Administrator  shall 
have  final  authority  over  all  funds  awarded 
under  this  section. 

"(c)  Of  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  this 
subchapter.  5  per  centum  shall  he  reserved  and 
set  a.'ude  for  this  section  in  a  special  discre- 
tionary fund  for  use  by  the  Administrator  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  specified  in  section  231  as 
described  in  section  233(a).  Grants  made  under 
this  section  may  be  made  for  amounts  up  to  100 
per  centum  of  the  costs  of  the  programs. 
"ACTHORIZ.ATIOS 

"Sec.  234.   There  is  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated SlM.rm.OOO  m  fiscal  year  1992  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  in  fiscal  year  1993  to 
carry  out  the  purpo.ses  of  this  subpart. 
"ALLOC AT KiS  OF  FVSD 

"Sec.  235.  Of  the  total  amounts  appropriated 
under  this  subpart  in  any  fiscal  year  the 
amount  remaining  after  setting  aside  the 
amounts  required  to  be  reserved  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 232  (Discretionary  Grants)  shall  be  allo- 
cated as  follows: 

"(1)  i4()(i.(>()0  shall  be  allocated  to  each  of  the 
participating  States: 

"(2)  Of  the  total  junds  remaining  after  the  al- 
location under  paragraph  la),  there  shall  be  al- 
located to  each  of  the  participating  States  an 
amount    which    bears    the    same    ratio    to    the 


amount  of  renaming  funds  desc-ribed  m  this 
paragraph  as  the  population  of  juveniles  of 
such  State  bears  to  the  population  of  juveniles 
of  all  the  participating  the  States. 

'APPLICATlCiS 

"Sec.  236.  (a)  Each  Slate  applying  for  grants 
under  section  231  I  Formula  Grants)  and  each 
public  or  private  entity  applying  for  grants 
under  section  232  I  Discretionary  Grants)  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Administrator  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Administrator  shall  prescribe. 

"lb)  To  the  extent  practical,  the  Administrator 
shall  prescribe  regulations  governing  applica- 
tions for  this  subpart  that  are  substantially 
similar  to  the  applications  required  ur.de-'  part  1 
(general  juvenile  justice  formula  grant'  and  part 
C  (special  emphasis  preiention  and  treatment 
grants),  including  the  procedures  relating  to 
competition 

"(c)  fn  addition  to  the  requirements  prescribed 
in  subsection  (bl.  each  State  application  submit- 
ted under  section  231  shall  include  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  how  the  funds  made  available  shall 
be  coordinated  with  Federal  assistance  provided 
in  parts  B  and  C  of  title  fl  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  and 
by  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance  under  the 
Drug  Control  and  System  Improvement  Grant 
program. 

"REVIEW   A\D  APPROVAL  OF  APPLICATIONS 

"Sec.  237.  The  procedures  and  time  limits  im- 
posed on  the  Federal  and  State  Governrnents 
under  sections  505  and  50S.  respectively .  of  title 
I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  relating  to  the  review  of  applications 
and  distribution  of  Federal  funds  shall  apply  to 
the  reniew  of  applications  and  distribution  of 
funds  under  this  subpart  ". 

Subtitle  I — Trauma  Centert 

SEC.  1195.  TRAVMA  CESTERS  A\D  CRIMERELAT 
ED  YIOLESCE. 

Title  XII  or  the  Public  Health  Service  Ac:  (42 

use.  300d  et  seq.).   as  added  by   section   3  of 

Public  Law  101-590  (104  Stat.  2915/.  is  amended 

by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  part: 

PART  D-REIMBURSEMEST  FOR 

USCOMPESSATED  TRAVMA  CARE 

SEC.  1241.  GRASTS  FOR  CERTAJS  TRAVMA  CES 
TERS. 

"lai  Is  GfseraL.  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  .for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  oper- 
ating expenses  of  trauma  centers  that  have  in- 
curred substantial  uncompensated  costs  m  pro- 
viding trauma  care  in  geographic  areas  with  a 
significant  incidence  of  violence  due  to  crime. 
Grants  under  this  subsection  may  be  made  only 
to  such  traurna  centers. 

"(b)  MlSlMVM  QVALIFICATIOSS  OF  CESTERS.— 

"(1)  SiaSlFICAST  I.WIDESCE  OF  TREATING  PEN- 
ETRATIOS  WOLSDS.— 

"(A)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant 
under  subsection  ta)  to  a  trauma  center  unless 
the  trauma  center  demonstrates  a  significant  in- 
cidence of  uncompensated  care  debt  as  a  result 
of  treating  a  population  of  patients  that  has 
been  served  by  the  center  tor  the  period  specified 
m  subparagraph  IB)  for  trauma,  including  a 
significant  numbcrr  of  patients  who  were  treated 
.for  wounds  resulting  from  the  penetration  of  the 
skin  by  knives,  bullets,  or  other  weapons. 

"(B)  The  period  specified  in  this  subpara- 
graph IS  the  2-year  period  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  trauma  center  involved  is  ap- 
plying to  receive  a  grant  under  subsection  la). 

"(2)  Participation  is  tracma  care  syste.m 

OPERATING  VSDER  CERTAIN  PROFESSIONAL  GLIDE- 
LINES.— The  Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  unless  the  trauma  center 
involved  is  a  participant  in  a  system  that — 

"lA)  provides  comprehensive  medical  care  to 
victims  of  trauma  m  the  geographic  area  m 
which  the  trauma  center  involved  is  located: 
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"(B)  is  established  by  the  State  or  political 
subdivision  in  which  such  center  is  located,  and 

"(C)  has  adopted  guidelines  for  the  designa- 
tion of  trauma  centers,  and  for  tnage.  transfer, 
and  transportation  policies,  equivalent  to  (or 
more  protective  than)  the  applicable  guidelines 
developed  bt/  the  American  College  of  Surgeons 
or  utilised  m  the  model  plan  established  under 
section  121.1(0. 
•SEC.  1242.  PRIORITIES  IS  MAKISG  GRASTS. 

In  mak-.'m  j'i'i'<  under  •icrlinn  1241(a).  the 
Secretary  xhall  give  priority  to  any  applica- 
tion— 

"(1)  made  by  a  trauma  center  that,  for  the 
purpose  specified  in  such  section,  will  receive  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  the  State  or  political 
subdivL'iwn  involved  for  each  fiscal  year  during 
which  payments  are  made  to  the  center  from  the 
grant,  which  financial  assistance  is  exclusive  of 
any  assistance  provided  by  the  State  or  political 
subdivision  as  a  non-Federal  contribution  under 
any  Federal  program  requiring  such  a  contribu- 
tion, or 

"(2)  made  by  a  trauma  center  that,  with  re- 
spect to  the  system  described  m  section 
1241(bi(2)  m  which  the  center  is  a  participant— 

"(A)  IS  providing  trauma  cure  m  a  geographic 
area  m  which  the  availability  of  trauma  care 
has  significantly  decreased  as  a  result  of  a  trau 
ma  center  m  the  area  permanently  ceasing  par- 
ticipation in  such  system  as  of  a  date  occurring 
during  the  5-year  period  specified  in  section 
1241(b)(1)(B).  or 

"(B)  will,  in  providing  trauma  care  during  the 
1-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which 
the  application  for  the  grant  is  submitted,  incur 
uncompensated  costs  in  an  amount  rendering 
the  center  unable  to  continue  participation  m 
such  system,  resulting  in  a  significant  decrease 
in  the  availability  of  Iraurnn  lan-  in  the  oi-o- 
giuphic  area 
'SBC.    12*3.    CnStMITMKSl    RK.AHJItSI.    (  ONT/V 

iKi)    I'.kHrii  ir\ri(>\    i.\    ik.a(im-\ 

(  .■Uit:  SYSJK.M. 

"The  Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant  under 
subsection  (a)  of  section  1241  unless  the  trauma 
center  involved  agrees  that 

"(I)  the  center  will  continue  participation  in 
the  system  described  in  subsection  (b)  of  such 
section  throughout  the  two  fiscal  years  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  a 
grant  is  received: 

"(2)  if  the  agreement  made  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  IS  violated  by  the  center,  the  center 
will  be  liable  to  the  United  States  for  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  assistance  provided  to  the 
center  under  .tubsection  (a)  of  such  section,  and 

"(B)  an  amount  representing  interest  on  the 
amount  specified  in  subparagraph  (A),  and 

"(3)  the  center  will  establish  a  trauma  registry 
not  later  than  6'  months  from  the  date  on  which 
the  grant  is  received  that  shall  include  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  shall  require. 
'SEC.  1244.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

"(ai  APPLicA!  1"^  I  he  Secretary  may  not 
make  a  grant  under  section  1241(a)  unless  an 
application  for  the  grant  is  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  application  is  in  such  form,  is 
made  in  such  manner,  and  contains  such  agree- 
ments, assurances,  and  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  part. 

"(b)  Limitation  on  Duration  of  Support.— 
The  period  during  which  a  trauma  center  re- 
ceives payments  under  section  1241(a)  may  not 
exceed  3  fiscal  years,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  waive  such  requirement  for  the  center  and 
authorise  the  center  to  receive  such  payments 
for  I  additional  fiscal  year. 

"(c)  Limitation  on  a.'hocnt  of  GR.ANT.—The 
Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant  to  any  single 
trauma  center  m  an  amount  that  exceeds 
$2,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 


"(d)  Consultation.— Grants  shall  be  auurdrd 
under  section  1241(a)  only  after  the  Secretary 
has  consulted  with  the  state  official  responsible 
for  emergency  medical  services,  or  another  ap- 
propriate state  official,  in  the  State  of  the  pro- 
spective grantrr 

'SEC.     I24S.     A    TmHU/.Mins     fit      AI'I'HOPHJA- 
TIONS. 

"For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  part, 
there  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
tM.OOO.OOO  for  fiscal  year  1992.  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  '■•  >•'.•*'  ■'  the  fiscal  years 
1993  and  1994  " 
SEC.  1 196.  CONFORMIM.  A.Ml-^S U.MENTS. 

Title  XII  ol  the  rnhhc  llralth  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  300d  el  seq.).  as  added  by  section  3  of 
Public  Law  101  590  (104  Stal  291SI.  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  the  heading  for  part  C.  by  inserting 
"Regarding  Parts  a  a.'iD  B  '  after  "Provi- 
sions": 

(2l  in  section  1231.  in  the  matter  preceding 
paragraph  (II.  by  striking  "this  title"  and  in- 
serting "this  part  and  parts  A  and  B".  and 

(3)  in  section  1232(a).  by  striking  "this  title" 
and  insertmo  "parts  A  and  II  ' 

Subtitle  J  -i  er1nint\  of  Puntithnn'nt  fitr 
Yiiunf!  Offendert 

sfr    iiHH  snoHi  rni.F 

this  Wiblillc  may  he  uled  u\  ihe  "Certainty  o) 
Punishment  for  Young  Offenders  Act  of  1991 
SF.r      1199     CFRTALNT^-    OF    PfMSlfVIF.NT    FOR 
Y(ll  \(,  OFFFSDFRS 

lU)  /\  (it \t.HAt  .  Ittle  I  ui  the  l/'nnttius  (Vimf 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  196S  (42  ISC. 
3711  et  seq  ).  as  amended  by  section  IISI  of  this 
Act.  IS  amended 

(1)  by  redesignating  part  R  as  part  S, 

(2)  by  redesignating  section  1801  as  nection 
1901.  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  part  Q  the  following 
PART  R    ALTERS ATIVE  PUSISHMESTS 

FOR  YOC.KG  OFFESDERS 
'SEC.  1801.  GRANT  AUTHORIZATION. 

"(a)  Is  GkSERAL  The  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Justice  Assistance  (referred  to  in  this  part  as 
the  'Director')  may  make  grants  under  this  part 
to  Stales,  for  the  use  by  States  and  units  of  local 
government  m  the  States,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping alternative  methods  of  punishment  for 
young  offenders  to  traditional  forms  of  incarcer- 
ation and  probation. 

"(bt  ALTERNATIVE  METHODS  —The  alternative 
methods  of  punishment  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  should  ensure  certainty  of  punishment  for 
young  offenders  and  promote  reduced  recidi- 
vism, crime  prevention,  and  assistance  to  vic- 
tims, particularly  for  young  offenders  who  can 
be  punished  more  effectively  m  an  environment 
other  than  a  traditional  correctional  facility,  in- 
cludmg-- 

"(1)  alternative  sanctions  that  create  account- 
ability and  certainty  of  punishment  for  young 
offenders. 

"(2)  boot  camp  prison  programs: 

"(3)  technical  training  and  support  for  the  im- 
plementation and  maintenance  of  State  and 
local  restitution  programs  for  young  offenders: 

"(4)  innovative  projects: 

"15)  correctional  options,  such  as  community- 
based  incarceration,  weekend  incarceration . 
and  electric  monitoring  of  offenders: 

"(6)  community  service  programs  that  provide 
work  service  placement  for  young  offenders  at 
nonprofit,  private  organisations  and  community 
organisations: 

"(7)  demonstration  restitution  projects  that 
are  evaluated  for  effectiveness,  and 

"(8)  innovative  methods  that  address  the 
problems  of  young  offenders  convicted  of  serious 
substance  abuse,  including  alcohol  abuse,  and 
gang-related  offenses,  including  technical  as- 
sistance and  training  to  coun.iel  and  treat  such 
offenders. 


-SEC   IH02  STATE  AFPIJCATIOSS. 

lU)  /N  GLSLKAL  ill  To  request  a  grant 
under  this  part,  the  chief  executive  of  a  State 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Director  in 
s-uch  form  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Director  may  reasonably  require. 

"(2)  Such  application  shall  include  assurances 
that  Federal  funds  received  under  this  part 
shall  be  used  to  supplement,  not  supplant.  non- 
Federal  funds  that  would  otherwise  be  available 
for  activities  funded  under  this  part. 

"(b)  State  Office  —The  office  designated 
under  section  507  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C. 
3757)— 

"(1)  shall  prepare  the  application  as  required 
under  section  1802:  and 

"(2)  shall  administer  grant  funds  received 
under  thus  part,  including,  review  of  spending, 
processing,  progress,  financial  reporting,  tech- 
nical assistance,  grant  adiustments,  accounting . 
auditing,  and  fund  disburscrrwnt. 
'SEC.  /«W  RE\TEW  OF  STATE  APPUCATIONS. 

"lai  /\  iiy\lR.M.  The  Hwitiu  shall  make  a 
grant  under  section  1801(a)  to  carry  out  the 
projects  described  m  the  application  submitted 
by  such  applicant  under  section  1802  upon  de- 
termining that- 
'll) the  application  is  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  part,  and 

"(2)  before  the  approval  of  the  application, 
the  Bureau  has  made  an  affirmative  finding  in 
writing  that  the  proposed  project  has  been  re- 
viewed in  accordance  with  this  part. 

"(b)  APPROVAL.  — Each  application  submitted 
under  section  1802  shall  be  considered  approved, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  Bureau  not  later 
than  45  days  after  first  received  unless  the  Bu- 
reau informs  the  applicant  of  specific  reasons 
for  disapproval. 

"(c)  Restriction— Grant  funds  received 
under  this  part  shall  not  be  used  for  land  acqui- 
sition or  construction  projects,  other  than  alter- 
native facilities  described  m  section  1801(b)  for 
young  offenders. 

"Id)  Disapproval  Notice  and  Reconsider- 
ation.—The  Bureau  shall  not  disapprove  any 
application  without  first  affording  the  applicant 
reasonable  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  recon- 
sideration 
-SEC   IS04.  LOCAL  APPUCATIONS. 

"lal  In  Geseral.—(1)  To  request  funds  under 
this  part  from  a  Slate,  the  chief  executive  of  a 
unit  of  local  governrnent  shall  submit  an  appli- 
cation to  the  office  designated  utider  section 
ia02ib). 

"(2)  Such  application  shall  be  considered  ap- 
proved, m  whole  or  m  part,  by  the  State  not 
later  than  45  days  after  such  application  is  first 
received  unless  the  State  informs  the  applicant 
171  writing  of  specific  reasons  for  disapproval. 

"(3)  The  State  shall  not  disapprove  any  appli- 
cation submitted  to  the  State  without  first  af- 
fording the  applicant  reasonable  notice  and  an 
opportunity  for  reconsideration . 

"(41  If  such  application  is  approved,  the  unit 
of  local  government  is  eligible  to  receive  such 
funds. 

"(b)  Distrirution  to  Units  of  Local  Gov- 
F.RN.\IENT—A  State  that  receives  funds  under 
section  1801  m  a  fiscal  year  shall  make  such 
funds  available  to  units  of  local  government 
with  an  application  that  has  been  submitted 
and  approved  by  the  State  withm  45  days  after 
the  Bureau  has  approved  the  application  sub- 
mitted by  the  State  and  has  made  funds  avail- 
able to  the  State.  The  Director  shall  have  the 
authority  to  waive  the  45-day  requirement  in 
this  section  upon  a  finding  that  the  State  is  un- 
able to  .satisly  such  requirement  under  .'itate 
statutes 

'SEC.   1805.  .\U.(K  ATIOS   .\.\l>  DI'^IRIIilTIOS  OF 
FUNDS. 

"(a)  STATE  DISTRIBUTION— Of  the  total 
amount  appropriated  under  this  part  m  any  fis- 
cal year— 


:li  I!  1  percent  shall  be  allocated  to  each  of 
the  participating  States:  and 

"(2)  of  the  total  funds  ri'rnainvig  after  the  al- 
location under  paragraph  (1).  there  shall  be  al- 
ien ated  to  each  of  the  participating  States  an 
t".''unt  which  bears  the  swrw  ratio  to  the 
.i"i"unt  of  remaining  funds  described  m  this 
p.i'.ijuiph  as  the  number  of  young  offenders  of 
su:  h  State  hears  to  Ihe  number  of  young  offend- 
ers in  all  the  participating  States. 

■(b)  Lck-aL  DlsTRIBVTION.—(l)  A  State  that 
receives  funds  under  this  part  in  a  fiscal  year 
shall  distribute  to  units  of  local  government  in 
such  State  for  the  purposes  specified  under  sec- 
tion 1801  that  portion  of  such  funds  uhich  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  such 
funds  as  the  amount  of  funds  expended  by  all 
units  of  local  government  for  criminal  justice  in 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  funds  expended  by  the  State  and  all 
units  of  local  government  in  such  State  for 
criminal  justice  in  such  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  Any  funds  not  distributed  to  units  of 
local  government  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  by  such  State  for  pur- 
poses specified  under  section  1801. 

"(3)  If  the  Director  determines,  on  the  ba-ns  of 
information  available  during  any  fiscal  year. 
that  a  portion  of  the  funds  allocated  to  a  Stale 
for  such  fiscal  year  will  not  be  used  by  such 
State  or  that  a  State  is  not  eligible  to  receive 
funds  under  section  1801,  the  Director  shall 
award  such  funds  to  units  of  local  government 
m  such  State  giving  priority  to  the  units  of  local 
government  that  the  Director  considers  to  have 
the  greatest  need. 

"Ic)  Federal  share.— The  Federal  share  of  a 
grant  made  under  this  part  may  not  exceed  75 
percent  of  the  total  costs  of  the  projects  de- 
scribed in  the  application  submitted  under  sec- 
tion 1802(a)  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
projects  receive  assistance  under  this  part 
-SEC.  ia06.  EVALUATION. 

"(a)  /.%  (ilsEH.'.l.  tl)  Each  State  and  local 
unit  of  government  that  rcccires  a  grant  under 
this  part  shall  suhinil  to  the  Director  an  evalua- 
tion not  later  than  .Marc  h  1  of  each  year  in  ac- 
cordance with  guidelines  issued  by  the  Director 
and  m  corisultation  with  the  .\ational  Institute 
of  Justice. 

"(2)  The  Director  may  waive  the  requirement 
specified  in  .lubsection  (a)  if  the  Director  deter- 
mines that  such  eialualion  is  not  warranted  m 
the  case  of  the  State  or  unit  of  local  government 
involved. 

"(b)  Distribution.— The  Director  shall  make 
available  to  the  public  on  a  timely  basis  evalua- 
tions received  under  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS— A  State  and 
local  unit  of  government  may  use  not  more  than 
5  percent  of  funds  it  receives  under  this  part  to 
develop  an  evaluation  program  under  this  sec- 
tion.". 

(b)  Conforming  amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3711  et 
seq).  as  amended  by  section  1162  of  this  Act.  is 
amended  by  striking  the  matter  relating  to  part 
R  and  inserting  the  following. 

Part  R— ALTERNATIVE  PUNISHMENTS  FOR 

y'or.vc  Offenders 
".Sec.  1801.  Grant  authorisation. 
"Sec.  1802.  State  applications. 
"Sec.  1803.  Review  of  State  applications. 
"Sec.  1804.  Local  applications. 
"Sec.  1805.  Allocation      and      distribution      of 

funds. 
"Sec.  1806.  Evaluation. 

"Part  S—Tra.\sition:  Effective  Date: 
Repealer 
"Sec.  1901.  Continuation   of  rules,   authorities, 
and  proceedings.". 

(c)  Definition.— Section  901(a)  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 


142  I'.S.C.  3791(a)/.  as  amended  by  section  1421 
of  this  Act.  is  amended  by  adding  after  para- 
graph (24)  the  following. 

"(25/  The  term  'young  offender'  means  an  in- 
dividual 28  years  of  age  or  younger. ". 

(d)  ACTH0niZATl<3N  OF  API'KCjrKI.ATIONS.— 

Section  !0(/lla/  of  title  f  uf  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C. 
3793)  IS  amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (1!) 
the  following' 

"(12)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
$200,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992. 
1993.  and  1994  to  carry  out  the  projects  under 
part  R' 

TTTLE  XII—PROVlSIO.\S  RELATISG  TO 

POUCE  OFFICERS 

Subtitle  A — Law  Enforcement  Family  Support 

SEC.  1201.  LAW  E.\FORCE\tE.\'T  FAMILY  SUPPORT. 

Title  1  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3711  et  seq.).  as 
amended  by  section  1199  of  this  .4c  f  ix  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  redesignating  part  S  as  part  T. 

(2)  by  redesignating  section  1901  as  2(Xil    and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  part  R  the  following: 

PART  S-FA.MILY  SUPPORT 
-SEC.  1901.  DITIES  OF  DIRECTOR. 

"The  Director  sfiall- 

"(1/  establish  guidelines  and  oversee  the  im- 
plementation of  family -friendly  policies  uithin 
law  enforcement-related  offices  and  divi.'nons  m 
the  Department  of  Justice: 

"(2)  study  the  effects  of  stress  on  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  and  family  well-being  and  dis- 
seminate the  findings  of  such  studies  to  Federal. 
State,  and  local  taw  enforcement  agencies,  relat- 
ed organisations,  and  other  interested  parties: 

"(3)  identify  and  evaluate  model  programs 
that  provide  support  services  to  law  enforcement 
personnel  and  families: 

"(4)  provide  technical  assistance  and  training 
programs  to  develop  stress  reduction  and  family 
support  to  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

"(5)  collect  and  disseminate  information  re- 
garding family  support,  stress  reduction,  and 
psychological  services  to  Federal.  State,  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies,  law  enforce- 
ment-related organisutwns.  and  other  interested 
entities,  and 

"(6)  determine  issues  to  he  researched  by  the 
Bureau  and  by  grant  recipients. 
-SEC.  1902.  GE.\'ERAL  AUTHORIZATION. 

"The  Director  !.\  uutfiorisi-d  :<<  make  grants  to 
States   and   local   law   enforcement   agencies    to 
provide  family  support  services  to  law  enforce- 
ment personnel. 
-SEC.  1903.  USES  OF  FUNDS. 

"(a)  In  General— a  State  or  local  law  en- 
forcement agency  that  receives  a  grant  under 
this  Act  shall  u.se  amounts  provided  under  the 
grant  to  establish  or  improve  training  and  sup- 
port programs  for  law  enforcement  personnel. 

"(b)  Required  .activities.— .a  law  enforce- 
ment agency  that  receives  funds  under  this  Act 
shall  provide  at  least  one  of  the  following  serv- 
ices: 

"(1)  Counseling  for  law  enforcement  family 
members. 

"(2)  Child  care  on  a  24-hour  basis. 

"(3)  Marital  and  adolescent  support  groups. 

"(4)  Stress  reduction  programs. 

"(5)  Stress  education  for  law  enforcement  re- 
cruits and  families. 

"(c)  Optional  Activities.— A  law  enforce- 
ment agency  that  receives  funds  under  this  Act 
may  provide  the  following  senices: 

"(1)  Post-shooting  debriefing  for  officers  and 
their  spouses. 

"(2)  Group  therapy. 

"(3)  Hypertension  clinics. 

"(4)  Critical  incident  response  on  a  24-hour 
basis. 


"i5,  Law  enforcement  family  cri.vis  telephone 
services  on  a  24-hour  basis. 

"(d)  Counseling  for  law  enforcement  personnel 
exposed  to  the  human  immunodeficiency  virus. 

"(7)  Counseling  tor  peers. 

"(8)  Counseling  for  families  of  personnel 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

"(9)   Seminars   regarding   alcohol,   drug   use. 
gambling,  and  overeating. 
-SEC.  1904.  APPUCATIONS. 

".A  lau  entorcement  agency  desiring  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this  part  shall  submit  to  the  Di- 
rector an  application  at  such  tirrw.  m  such  rnan- 
ner.  and  containing  or  accompanied  by  such  in- 
formation as  the  Director  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. Such  application  shall — 

"(1)  certify  that  the  law  enforcement  agency 
shall  match  all  Federal  .funds  with  an  equal 
amount  of  cash  or  m-kind  goods  or  services  from 
other  non-Federal  sources: 

"(2)  include  a  statement  from  the  highest 
ranking  law  enforcement  official  from  the  State 
r-T  locality  applying  for  the  grant  that  attests  to 
the  need  and  intended  use  of  services  to  be  pro- 
vided with  grant  funds,  and 

"(3j  assure  that  the  Director  or  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States  shall  have  ac- 
cess to  all  records  related  to  the  receipt  and  use 
of  grant  funds  received  under  this  .Act. 
-SEC.  190S.  AWARD  OF  GRASTS:  UMITATION. 

"(a)  Gr.'.nt  DlsThlBVTit  ■\.-  In  approving 
grants  under  this  part,  the  Director  shall  assure 
an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance  among 
the  States,  among  urban  and  rural  areas  of  the 
United  States,  and  among  urban  and  rural 
areas  of  a  State. 

"(b)  Duration.— The  Director  may  award  a 
grant  each  fiscal  year,  not  to  exceed  $100,000  to 
a  State  or  local  law  enforcement  agency  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  5  years,  tn  any  application 
from  a  State  or  local  law  enforcement  agency  for 
a  grant  to  continue  a  program  for  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  or  fifth  fiscal  year  following  the 
.first  fiscal  year  in  which  a  grant  was  awarded 
to  such  agency,  the  Director  shall  revieu  the 
progress  made  toward  meeting  the  objectives  of 
the  program.  The  Director  may  refuse  to  award 
a  grant  if  the  Director  finds  sufficient  progress 
has  not  been  made  toward  meeting  such  objec- 
tives, but  only  after  affording  the  applicant  no- 
tice and  an  opportunity  for  reconsideration. 

"(c)  LlMlTATIC/s.—Sot  more  than  10  percent  of 
grant  funds  received  by  a  State  or  a  local  law 
enforcement  agency  may  be  used  for  administra- 
tiic  purposes 
-SEC.  I90€.  DISCRETlO.\ARY  RESEARCH  GRANTS. 

"The  Director  may  reserve  10  percent  of  funds 
to  award  research  grants  to  a  State  or  local  law 
enforcement  agency  to  study  issues  of  impor- 
tance m  the  law  enforcement  field  as  determined 
hy  the  Director 
-SEC.  1907.  REPORTS. 

"'(a)  Report  from  Grant  Recipiests  —A 
State  or  local  law  enforcement  agency  that  re- 
ceives a  grant  under  this  Act  shall  submit  to  the 
Director  an  annual  report  that  includes — 

"(1)  program  descriptions. 

"(2)  the  number  of  staff  employed  to  admin- 
ister programs. 

"(3)  the  number  of  individuals  who  partia- 
pated  m  programs:  and 

"(4)  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
grant  programs. 

"(b)  Report  From  Director.— (D  The  Direc- 
tor shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  not 
later  than  .\farch  31  of  each  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  Such  report  shall  contain — 

"(A)  a  description  of  the  types  of  projects  de- 
veloped or  improved  through  funds  received 
under  this  Act: 

"(B)  a  description  of  exemplary  projects  and 
cutivities  developed: 

""(C)  a  designation  of  the  family  relationship 
to  the  law  enforcement  personnel  of  individuals 
served:  and 
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lU)  iht  nuinbiT  of  indtt'iduah  served  I'l  »'u<  '.• 
localwn  and  throughout  the  country 
'SSC.  IB08.  DSriNlTIONS. 

"For  purposis  of  this  part — 

"(I)  the  term  /amily-friendly  policy'  meani  a 
policy  to  promote  or  improve  the  morale  and 
well  being  of  law  enforcement  personnel  and 
their  families:  and 

"(2)  the  term  7au'  enforcement  personnel' 
means  individuals  employed  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  ". 

(b)  CosFORMi.w  AMESOMEST.—The  table  of 
contents  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  V.SC.  3711  et 
seq),  as  amended  by  section  1199  of  this  Act.  is 
amended  by  striking  the  matter  relating  to  part 
V  and  inserting  the  following: 

■Part  S—Fa.mily  Support 

"Sec.  1901.  Duties  of  director. 
"Sec.  1902  General  authorization. 
Sec.  1903  Uses  of  funds. 
"Sec.  1904.  Applications. 
"Sec.  1905  Award  of  grants:  limitation. 
"Sec.  1906.  Discretionary  research  grants. 
"Sec.  1907  Reports. 
"Sec  1908  Definitions. 

"Part  7"— TR.i.vs/r/o.v,  Effective  Date. 
Repeals 

"Sec.  2001.  Continuation  of  rules,  authorities. 

and  privileges.". 
SBC.  I20i.  .AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPR0PRJ.*TI0NS. 

Section  IMlla)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C  3711  et 
seq.),  OS  amended  by  section  1199  of  this  Act,  is 
amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (11)  the  fol- 
lowing 

"(12)  There  are  authorued  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993. 
1994.  1995,  and  1996.  .\ot  more  than  20  percent  of 
such  funds  may  be  used  to  accomplish  the  duties 
of  the  Director  under  section  1901  m  part  S  of 
this  Act,  including  administrative  costs,  re- 
search, and  training  programs.  ". 

Subtitle  B—Pnlire  Pattern  or  Practice 

SEl.  1211    l'.ATrEK.\  OH  I'ltM  TK  E  CASES.  CAVSB 
OF  ACTIOS. 

Chapter  21  of  title  42.  United  States  Code,  is 
atnerntfii  f^u  uddnm  thi-  foUmixnq  new  section 
SKCTIO,\  I9»tt.  PATTEIt\  OR  PRACTICE  CASES. 

"(a)  UsL.AWFlL  Co.\LnTT.~lt  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  governrnental  authority,  or  any 
agent  thereof,  or  any  person  acting  on  behalf  of 
a  governmental  authority,  to  engage  m  a  pat- 
tern or  practice  of  conduct  by  law  enforcement 
officers  that  deprives  persons  of  rights,  privi- 
leges, or  immunities,  secured  or  protected  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 

"(b)  Civil.  ACTIO.S  BY  ATTORSEY  GE\ERAl.  - 
Whenever  the  Attorney  General  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  a  violation  of  paragraph 
(1)  has  occurred,  the  Attorney  General,  for  or  m 
the  name  of  the  United  States,  mav  in  a  civil  ac- 
tion obtain  appropriate  equitable  and  declara- 
tory relief  to  eliminate  the  piittern  or  practice". 

SBC.  liia.  DATA  OS  USE  OF  EXCESSIVE  FORCE. 

(a)  ATTORSEY  GE.SERAl.  TO  COLLECT.  — The 
Attorney  General  shall,  through  the  victimisa- 
tion surveys  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics,  acquire  data  about  the  use  of  exces- 
sive force  by  law  enforcement  officers. 

(b)  LiMiTATios  OS  Use  of  Data  —Data  ac- 
quired under  this  section  shall  be  used  only  for 
research  or  statistical  purposes  and  may  not 
contain  any  information  that  rnay  reveal  the 
identity  of  the  victim  or  any  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer. 

(c)  ASSVAL  Sl'MMAHY  -  The  Attorney  general 
shall  publish  an  annual  .summary  of  the  data 
acquired  under  this  section. 


.Suhtitte  (       Poller  (  iirpt  and  Lair 
Fnforrement  OfftcTt  Training  anil  Kducatmn 

SEC.  lit  I   SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  he  cited  as  the  "Police  Corps 
and  Law  Enforcement  Training  and  Education 
Act". 
SEC.  1223.  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  title  are  to — 

(II  address  violent  crime  by  increasing  the 
number  of  police  with  advanced  education  and 
training  on  community  patrol. 

(2)  provide  educational  assistance  to  law  en- 
forcement personnel  and  to  students  who  pos- 
sess a  sincere  interest  in  public  service  in  the 
form  of  law  enforcement,  and 

(3)  assist  State  and  local  law  enforcement  ef- 
forts to  enhance  the  educational  status  of  law 
enforcement  personnel  both  through  mcreasxng 
the  educational  level  of  existing  officers  and  by 
recruiting  more  highly  educated  officers 

SEC.  I2i.1  /■..srAH/./SHWfc.VT  OF  OhhUF.  Oh  THE 
I'OUl  F.  t  OKI">  AM)  lAVi  hSFOHCE- 
.'UK.\T  tin  (Alios. 

(a)  ESTABLi.sn\ii-^r  Itiere  is  established  m 
the  Department  of  Justice,  under  the  general 
authority  of  the  Attorney  General,  an  Office  of 
the  Police  Corps  and  Law  Enforcement  Edu- 
cation. 

(b)  APPOIST.MEST  OF  DIRECTOR.- The  Office 
of  the  Police  Corps  and  Law  Enforcement  Edu- 
cation shall  be  headed  by  a  Director  (referred  to 
in  this  title  as  the  "Director")  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(c)  RESPOSSIBILITIES  OF  DIRECTOR.  — The  Di- 
rector shall  be  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  Police  Corps  program  established  m  sub- 
title A  and  the  Law  Enforcement  Scholarship 
program  established  in  subtitle  H  and  shall  haiv 
authority  to  promulgate  regulations  to  imple- 
ment this  title 

SBC.  1224.  r)F.SI(.\ATIO.\  OF  IJiAI)  AdFLSiy  A.VO 
SCBWSStOS  OF  STATE  PLAS 

(a)  LEAD  A(lE\(Y.  -A  State  that  desires  to 
participate  m  the  Police  Corps  program  under 
subtitle  A  or  the  Law  Enforcement  Scholarship 
program  under  subtitle  B  shall  designate  a  lead 
agency  that  will  be  responsible  for— 

(1)  submitting  to  the  Director  a  State  plan  de- 
scribed m  subsection  (b).  and 

(2)  administering  the  program  in  the  State, 
(bi  STATE  PLASS  -  A  State  plan  shall— 

(1)  contain  assurances  that  the  lead  agency 
shall  work  m  cooperation  with  the  local  law  en- 
forcement liaisons,  representatives  of  police 
labor  organications  and  police  rnanagement  or- 
ganisations, and  other  appropriate  State  and 
local  agencies  to  develop  and  implement  inter- 
agency agreements  designed  to  carry  out  the 
program. 

(2)  contain  assurances  that  the  State  shall  ad- 
vertise the  assistance  available  under  this  title. 

13)  contain  assurances  that  the  State  shall 
screen  and  select  law  enforcement  personnel  for 
participation  in  the  program. 

(4)  if  the  State  desires  to  participate  l/t  the  Po- 
lice Corps  program  under  subtitle  A.  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  1236.  and 

(5)  if  the  Stale  desires  to  participate  m  the 
Law  Enforcement  Scholarship  program  under 
subtitle  B.  meet  the  raiuitctnerits  of  section  826 

CHAPTER  I     POI.H  E  (ORPS  PROGRAM 
SEC.  1231   UEHSniOSS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle— 

(1)  the  term  "academic  year"  means  a  tradi- 
tional academic  year  beginning  m  Augu.'it  or 
September  and  ending  in  the  following  .May  or 
June, 

(2)  the  term  "dependent  child"  means  a  natu- 
ral or  adopted  child  or  stepchild  of  a  law  en- 
forcement officer  who  at  the  time  of  the  officer's 
death— 

(A)  was  no  more  than  21  years  old.  or 


\B)  if  older  than  21  years,  was  m  fact  depend- 
ent on  the  child's  parents  for  at  least  one-half 
of  the  child's  .lupport  (eicludmg  educational  ex- 
penses), as  determined  by  the  Director: 

(3)  the  term  "educational  expenses"  means  ex- 
penses that  are  directlu  attributable  to— 

(A)  a  course  of  education  leading  to  the 
award  of  the  baccalaureate  degree,  or 

(B)  a  course  of  graduate  study  following 
award  of  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

including  the  cost  of  tuition,  fees,  books,  sup- 
plies, transportation,  room  and  board  and  mis- 
cellaneous expenses: 

(4)  the  term  "participant  "  means  a  partici- 
pant m  the  Police  Corps  program  selected  pur- 
suant to  section  1233. 

(5)  the  term  "State  "  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Sorthern  .Mariana  Islands: 
and 

(6)  the  term  "State  Police  Corps  program" 
means  a  State  police  corps  program  approved 
under  SPition  I23fi 

SEC.  1232.  SIHOUAKSHIP  ASSISTASCE. 

(a)  ScH</LAlo,niFS  Ai.  IHuRIZEU  —(1/  The  Di- 
rector is  authorised  to  award  scholarships  to 
participants  who  agree  to  work  in  a  State  or 
local  police  force  in  accordance  with  agreements 
entered  into  pursuant  to  sub.^ection  (d). 

(2)IA)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (Bt 
each  scholarship  payment  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  each  academic  year  shall  not  exceed— 

ii)  S7.500.  or 

fu^  the  cost  of  the  educational  expenses  relat- 
ed to  attending  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  participant  who  is  pursu- 
ing a  course  of  educational  study  during  sub- 
stantially an  entire  calendar  year,  the  amount 
of  .Hholarship  payments  made  during  such  year 
shall  not  exceed  SIO.OOO. 

(C)  The  total  amount  of  scholarship  assistance 
receii'ed  by  any  one  student  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  130.000. 

(4)  Recipients  of  scholarship  assistance  under 
!/iiA-  section  shall  continue  to  receive  such  schol- 
arship payments  only  during  such  periods  as 
the  Director  finds  that  the  recipient  is  maintain- 
ing satisfactory  progress  as  determined  by  the 
institution  of  higher  education  the  recipient  is 
attending. 

(5)(A)  The  Director  shall  make  scholarship 
payments  under  this  section  directly  to  the  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  that  the  student  is 
attending. 

(B)  Each  institution  of  higher  education  re- 
ceiving a  payrtwnt  on  behalf  of  a  participant 
pursuant  to  sxibparagraph  (A)  shall  remit  to 
such  student  any  funds  in  excess  of  the  costs  of 
tuition,  fees,  and  room  and  board  payable  to  the 
institution. 

(b)  REI.VBCRSE.UEST  ArTHORI7.ED—(l)  The 
Director  is  authorised  to  make  payments  to  a 
participant  to  reimburse  such  participant  for  the 
costs  of  educational  expenses  if  such  student 
agrees  to  work  m  a  State  or  local  police  force  m 
accordance  unth  the  agreement  entered  into 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d). 

(2)(A)  Each  payment  made  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  for  each  academic  year  of  study  shall 
not  exceed— 

(i)  $7,500.  or 

fiij  the  cost  of  educational  expenses  related  to 
attending  an  institution  of  higher  education. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  participant  who  is  pursu- 
ing a  course  of  educational  study  during  sub- 
stantially an  entire  calendar  year,  the  amount 
of  scholarship  payments  made  during  such  year 
shall  not  exceed  $10.()()0. 

(C)  The  total  amount  of  payments  made  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (.A)  to  any  one  student 
shall  not  exceed  S.IO  (miO 


icf  Lit  hf  Scholarship.— Scholarships 
awarded  under  this  subsection  shall  only  be 
used  to  attend  a  4-year  institution  of  higher 
education,  except  that  - 

(1)  scholarships  may  be  used  for  graduate  and 
professional  study,  and 

(2)  where  a  pariinpant  has  enrolled  m  the 
program  upon  or  after  transfer  to  a  four-year 
institution  of  higher  education,  the  Director 
may  reimburse  the  participant  for  the  partici- 
pants  prior  educational  expenses. 

(d)  ACREEMEST.—Ili  Each  participant  receiv- 
ing a  scholarship  or  a  payment  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Di- 
rector. Each  such  agreement  shall  contain  as- 
surances that  the  participant  shall— 

(A)  after  successful  completion  of  a  bacca- 
laureate program  and  training  as  prescribed  m 
section  1234.  work  for  4  years  in  a  State  or  local 
police  force  without  there  kaiing  arisen  suffi- 
cient cause  for  the  partuipant's  di.-imi.ssa!  under 
the  rules  applicable  to  members  of  the  police 
force  of  which  the  participant  is  a  member: 

(B)  complete  satisfactorily— 

(t)  an  educational  course  of  study  and  receipt 
of  a  baccalaureate  degree  (in  the  ca.'ie  of  under- 
graduate study)  or  the  reward  of  credit  to  the 
participant  for  having  completed  one  or  more 
graduate  courses  (in  the  case  of  graduate 
study): 

III)  Police  Corps  training  and  certification  by 
the  Director  that  the  participant  has  met  such 
performance  standards  as  may  be  established 
pursuant  to  section  1234:  and 

(C)  repay  all  of  the  scholarship  or  payment  re- 
ceived plus  interest  at  the  rate  of  10  percent  m 
the  event  that  the  conditions  of  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  are  not  complied  with. 

(2)(A)  A  recipient  of  a  scholarship  or  payment 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  considered  in  vio- 
lation of  the  agreement  entered  into  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  if  the  recipient— 

ID  dies,  or 

aiV  becomes  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
as  established  by  the  sworn  affidavit  of  a  quali- 
fied physician. 

(B)  In  the  event  that  a  scholarship  recipient  is 
unable  to  comply  with  the  repayment  provision 
set  forth  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  11) 
because  of  a  physical  or  emotional  disability  or 
for  good  cause  as  determined  by  the  Director, 
the  Director  may  substitute  community  service 
in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Director  for  the  re- 
quired repayment. 

iC)  The  Director  shall  expeditiously  seek  re- 
payment from  participants  who  violate  the 
agreement  described  m  paragraph  (1). 

(e)  DEPE\[)E.\T  CHILO.—A  dependent  child  of 
a  law  enforcement  officer— 

(1)  who  IS  a  member  of  a  State  or  local  police 
force  or  is  a  Federal  criminal  investigator  or 
uniformed  police  officer. 

(2)  who  IS  not  a  participant  m  (he  Police 
Corps  program,  but 

(3)  who  serves  in  a  State  for  which  the  Direc- 
tor has  approved  a  Police  Corps  plan,  and 

i4)  who  IS  killed  in  the  course  of  performing 
police  duties. 

shall  be  entitled  to  the  scholarship  assistance 
authorised  in  this  section  for  any  course  of 
study  in  any  accredited  institution  of  higher 
education.  Such  dependent  child  shall  not  incur 
any  repayment  obligation  m  exchange  for  the 
scholarship  assistance  provided  m  this  section. 

(f)  APPLICATIos.—Each  participant  desiring  a 
scholarship  or  payment  under  this  section  shall 
submit  an  application  as  prescribed  by  the  Di- 
rector in  such  manner  and  accompanied  by  such 
information  as  the  Director  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. 

(g)  DEFIMTIOS.—For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion the  term  ""institution  of  higher  education  " 
has  the  meaning  given  that  term  m  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1141(a)). 


SEC.  1233.  SELECTION  OF  PARTICIPASTS. 

(a)  Is  GESEKAL.— Participants  m  State  Police 
Corps  programs  shall  be  selected  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  by  each  State  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Director. 

lb)  SELECTios  Criteria  .asd  Qtaufica- 
Tios.s.—tl)  In  order  to  participate  m  a  State  Po- 
lice Corps  program,  a  participant  must— 

(.A)  be  a  citisen  at  the  United  States  or  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
in  the  United  States. 

(B)  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  as  a 
trainee  of  the  State  or  local  police  force  to 
which  the  participant  uUl  be  assigned  pursuant 
to  section  1235(c)(5).  including  achievement  of 
satisfactory  scores  on  any  applicable  examina- 
tion, except  that  failure  to  meet  the  age  require- 
ment .for  a  trainee  of  the  .State  c  local  police 
shall  not  disqualify  the  applicant  it  the  appli- 
cant will  be  of  sufficient  age  upon  completing 
an  undergraduate  course  of  study. 

(C)  possess  the  necessary  rnental  and  physical 
capabdities  and  emotional  characteristics  to  dis- 
charge effectively  the  duties  of  a  law  enforce- 
ment officer: 

ID)  be  of  good  character  and  demonstrate  sin- 
cere motivation  and  dedication  to  law  enforce- 
ment and  public  service: 

(E)  in  the  case  of  an  undergraduate,  agree  in 
writing  that  the  participant  will  complete  an 
educational  course  of  study  leading  to  the 
award  of  a  baccalaureate  degree  and  will  then 
accept  an  appointment  and  complete  4  years  of 
service  as  an  officer  in  the  State  police  or  in  a 
local  police  department  withm  the  State: 

(F)  in  the  case  of  a  participant  desiring  to  un- 
dertake or  continue  graduate  study,  agree  in 
writing  that  the  participant  will  accept  an  ap- 
pointment and  complete  4  years  of  service  as  an 
officer  in  the  State  police  or  in  a  local  police  de- 
partment within  the  State  before  undertaking  or 
continuing  graduate  study. 

(G)  contract,  with  the  consent  of  the  partici- 
pant's parent  or  guardian  if  the  participant  is  a 
minor,  to  serve  for  4  years  as  an  officer  m  the 
State  police  or  m  a  local  police  department,  if 
an  appointment  is  offered,  and 

(H)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  be 
without  previous  law  enforcement  experience. 

(2)(A)  Until  the  date  that  is  5  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  up  to  10  percent 
of  the  applicants  accepted  into  the  Police  Corps 
program  may  be  persons  who— 

(i.)  have  had  some  law  enforcement  experience: 
and 

(II)  have  demonstrated  special  leadership  po- 
tential and  dedication  to  law  enforcement. 

(B)li)  The  prior  period  of  law  enforcement  of 
a  participant  selected  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  not  be  counted  toward  satisfaction  of 
the  participant's  4-year  sen  ice  obligation  under 
section  1235.  and  such  a  participant  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  benefits  and  obligations 
under  this  subtitle  as  other  participants,  includ- 
ing those  stated  in  section  (b)(1)  (E)  and  (F). 

(ii)  Clause  (i)  shall  not  be  construed  to  pre- 
clude counting  a  participant's  previous  period 
of  law  enforcement  experience  for  purposes 
other  than  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  of 
section  1235,  such  as  .for  purposes  of  determining 
such  a  participant's  pay  and  other  benefits, 
rank,  and  tenure. 

(3)  It  IS  the  intent  of  this  Act  that  there  shall 
be  no  more  than  20.000  participants  in  each 
graduating  class.  The  Director  shall  approve 
State  plans  providing  in  the  aggregate  for  such 
enrollment  of  applicants  as  shall  assure,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  annual  graduating  classes  of 
20,000.  In  a  year  m  which  applications  are  re- 
ceived in  a  number  greater  than  that  which  will 
produce,  m  the  judgment  of  the  Director,  a 
graduating  class  of  more  than  20,000,  the  Direc- 
tor shall,  in  deciding  which  applications  to 
grant,  give  preference  to  those  who  will  be  par- 


ticipating m  State  plans  that  provide  law  en- 
forcement personnel  lo  areas  of  greatest  need. 

(c)  RECRnTME.sT  OF  .MisoRiTiES—Each  state 
participating  in  the  Police  Corps  program  shall 
make  special  efforts  to  seek  and  recruit  appli- 
cants from  among  members  of  all  racial,  ethnic 
or  gender  groups.  This  subsection  does  not  au- 
thorise an  exception  from  the  competitive  stand- 
ards for  admission  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (bj. 

(d)  Esrcjll.mest  of  APPDCA.^T.—iI )  An  appli- 
cant shall  be  accepted  into  a  State  Police  Co-^ps 
program  on  the  condition  that  the  applicant  will 
be  matriculated  in.  or  accepted  tor  admission  at. 
a  4-year  institution  of  higher  education  (as  de- 
scribed in  the  first  sentence  of  section  1201(a)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
1141(0)))— 

I  A)  as  a  full-time  student  in  an  undergradu- 
ate program:  or 

iB)  for  purposes  of  takinp  a  graduate  course. 

(2)  If  the  applicant  is  not  matriculated  or  ac- 
cepted as  set  forth  m  paragraph  (1).  the  appli- 
cant's acceptance  m  the  program  shall  be  re- 
voked. 

(e)  Leave  of  ABSESce—H/  a  participant  in  a 
State  Police  Corps  program  who  requests  a  leave 
of  absence  from  educational  study,  training  or 
service  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  1  year  (or  18 
months  in  the  aggregate  m  the  event  of  multiple 
requests)  due  to  temporary  physical  or  emo- 
tional disability  shall  be  granted  such  leave  of 
absence  by  the  State. 

(2)  A  participant  who  requests  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  educational  study,  training  or  serv- 
ice for  a  period  not  to  exceed  1  year  (or  IS 
months  m  the  aggregate  m  the  event  of  multiple 
requests)  for  any  reason  other  than  those  listed 
in  paragraph  (1)  may  be  granted  such  leave  of 
absence  by  the  State. 

(3 J  A  participant  who  requests  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  educational  study  or  training  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  30  months  to  serve  on  an  of- 
ficial church  mission  may  be  granted  such  leave 
of  absence. 

If)  .4DM/5.S/O.V  OF  APPUCASTs.—.An  applicant 
may  be  admitted  into  a  State  Police  Corps  pro- 
gram either  before  commencement  of  or  during 
the  applicant's  course  of  educational  study. 

SEC.  1234.  POLICE  CORPS  TRAI.\ISG. 

(a I  l-\  Gf\eh.^l.—'1  .  The  Dvector  shall  estab- 
lish prograriis  of  fairiincj  ;o'  Police  Corps  par- 
ticipants. Such  programs  may  be  carried  out  at 
up  to  3  training  centers  established  for  this  pur- 
pose and  administered  by  the  Director,  or  by 
contracting  with  existing  State  training  facili- 
ties. The  Director  shall  contract  with  a  State 
training  Jaality  upon  request  of  such  facility  if 
the  Director  determines  that  such  facility  offers 
a  course  of  training  substantially  equivalent  to 
the  Police  Corps  training  program  described  in 
this  subtitle. 

(2)  The  Director  is  authorised  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  individuals,  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, and  government  agencies  (including  State 
and  local  police  .forces),  to  obtain  the  services  of 
persons  qualified  to  participate  m  and  contrib- 
ute to  the  training  process. 

(3)  The  Director  is  authorised  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  utilise  on  a  reimbursable  basis  space  m 
Federal  buildings  and  other  resources. 

(4)  The  Director  may  authorise  such  expendi- 
tures as  are  necessary  for  the  effective  mainte- 
nance of  the  training  centers,  including  pur- 
chases of  supplies,  uniforms,  and  educational 
materials,  and  the  provision  of  subsistence, 
quarters,  and  medical  care  to  participants. 

(b)  rfl.4/.v/.v(;  Se.ssioss.—A  participant  in  a 
State  Police  Corps  program  shall  attend  two  8- 
week  training  sessions  at  a  training  center,  one 
during  the  summer  following  completion  of 
sophomore  year  and  one  during  the  summer  fol- 
lowing completion  of  junior  year.  If  a  partici- 
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pant  fnlrr^  th,-  I'^i'H'am  alter  sophomore  i^ear. 
the  partui/Kinl  shall  complete  16  weeka  of  train- 
ing  at  times  determined  fti/  the  Director 

(c)  FURTHF.R  Trmsi\<:.  -The  16  ueeks  of  [Po- 
lice Corps  tramiTiQ  authurued  m  thus  section  is 
intended  to  serve  as  basic  law  enforcement 
trainmQ  hut  not  to  exclude  further  training  of 
participants  fti/  the  State  and  local  authorities 
to  uhuh  they  will  be  assigned.  Kach  State  plan 
approved  by  Ihe  Director  under  section  1236 
shall  include  assurances  that  lollowmg  comple- 
tion of  a  participant's  course  of  education  each 
participant  shall  receive  appropriate  additional 
training  by  the  State  or  local  authority  to  which 
the  participant  is  assigned.  The  time  spent  bv  a 
partuipant  m  such  additional  training,  but  not 
the  time  s-pent  in  Police  Corps  training,  shall  be 
counted  toward  lulfillmcnt  of  the  partiapant's 
4-year  service  obligation 

(d)  CfjlHSE  OF  /«  i/\ ;.%(;.  — 77!e  training  ses- 
sions at  training  centers  established  under  this 
section  shall  be  designed  to  provide  basic  law 
enforcement  training,  including  vigorous  phys- 
ical and  mental  training  to  teach  participants 
self-discipline  and  arganicational  loyalty  and  to 
impart  knowledge  and  understanding  of  legal 
processes  and  law  enlonement. 

(e)  Hi'.M.tATKiS'  OF  f.AHTICIPA.M.S  A  partia- 
pant  shall  be  evaluated  during  training  lor  men- 
tal, physical,  and  emotional  fitness,  and  shall  be 
required  to  meet  performance  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Director  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
tramiriQ  session  m  order  to  remain  in  the  Police 
Corps  program 

(f)  STIPESU.-The  Director  shall  pay  partici- 
pants in  training  sessions  a  stipend  of  $250  a 
week  during  training. 

SEC.  1235  SUKVICK  OBUGATIOS. 

(a)  SwF.iHlst:  Is  Upon  satisfactory  comple- 
tion ol  the  participant's  course  of  education  and 
training  program  established  m  section  1234  and 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  police  force  to 
which  the  participant  is  assigned,  a  participant 
shall  be  sworn  m  as  a  member  of  the  police  force 
to  which  the  participant  is  assigned  pursuant  to 
the  State  Police  Corps  plan,  and  shall  serve  for 
4  years  as  a  member  of  that  police  force. 

(b)  RIGHTS  AM)  Rkspossimlitif.s.  A  partici- 
pant shall  have  all  of  the  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities of  and  shall  he  subject  to  all  rules  and  reg- 
ulations applicable  to  other  members  of  the  po- 
lice force  of  which  the  participant  is  a  member, 
including  those  contained  in  applicable  agree- 
ments with  tabor  organi.;ations  and  those  pro- 
vided by  State  and  local  law. 

(c)  DisciPiJ.\E.-If  the  police  force  of  which 
the  participant  is  a  member  subjects  the  partici- 
pant to  discipline  such  as  would  preclude  the 
participant's  completing  4  years  of  service,  and 
result  in  denial  of  educational  assistance  under 
section  1232.  the  Director  may,  upon  a  showing 
of  good  cause,  permit  the  participant  to  com- 
plete the  service  obligation  in  an  equivalent  al- 
ternative law  enforcement  service  and,  if  such 
.•iervice  i.v  satisfactorily  completed,  section 
1232ld)(l)(C)  shall  not  apply. 

(d)  Lay-offs.- If  the  police  force  of  which  the 
participant  is  a  member  lays  off  the  participant 
such  as  would  preclude  the  partmpiint's  com- 
pleting 4  years  of  service,  and  result  m  denial  of 
educational  assistance  under  section  12.12.  the 
Director  may  permit  the  participant  to  complete 
the  service  obligation  in  an  equivalent  alter- 
native law  enforcement  service  and.  if  such 
service  IS  satisfactorily  completed,  section 
l232<diltl(Cl  ^hall  not  apjitu 

SEC.  lt3S.  STATE  PlJi.\  KEQl  IIU-:MK\TS 

A  State  Police  Corps  plan  s/ia// 

(If  provide  fur  the  screening  and  selection  of 
participants  m  accordance  with  the  criteria  set 
out  in  section  1233, 

(2)  state  procedures  governing  the  assignment 
of  participants  in  the  Police  Corps  program  to 
State  and  local  police  forces  (no  more  than  10 


percent  u)  all  the  participants  assigned  in  each 
year  by  each  State  to  be  assigned  to  a  statewide 
police  force  or  forces). 

(3)  provide  that  participants  shall  be  assigned 
to  those  geographic  areas  in  which— 

(A)  there  is  the  greatest  need  for  additional 
law  enforcement  personnel:  and 

IB)  the  participants  will  be  used  most  effec- 
tively. 

(4)  provide  that  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
paragraph  (3).  a  participant  shall  be  assigned  to 
an  area  near  the  participant's  home  or  such 
other  place  as  the  participant  may  request: 

(5)  provide  that  to  the  extent  feasible,  a  par- 
ticipant's assignment  shall  be  made  at  the  time 
the  participant  is  accepted  into  the  program, 
subject  to  c\ange  - 

(A)  prior  to  commencement  of  a  participant's 
fourth  year  of  undergraduate  study,  under  such 
circumstances  as  the  plan  may  specify,  and 

(B)  from  commencement  of  a  participant's 
fourth  year  of  undergraduate  study  until  com- 
pletion of  4  years  of  police  service  by  partici- 
pant, only  for  compelling  reasons  or  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  State  Police  Corps  program  and 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  partuipant: 

(6)  provide  that  no  participant  shall  be  as- 
signed to  serve  with  a  local  police  force— 

tAj  whose  sue  has  declined  by  more  than  5 
percent  since  June  21 .  1989:  or 

IB)  which  has  members  who  have  been  laid  off 
but  not  retired, 

17)  provide  that  participants  shall  be  placed 
and  to  the  extent  feasible  kept  on  community 
and  preventive  patrol. 

(8)  assure  that  participants  will  receive  effec- 
tive training  and  leadership. 

(9)  provide  that  the  State  rnay  decline  to  offer 
a  participant  an  appointment  following  comple- 
tion of  Federal  training,  or  may  remove  a  par- 
ticipant from  the  Police  Corps  program  at  any 
time,  only  for  good  cause  (including  failure  to 
make  satisfactory  progress  in  a  course  of  edu- 
cational study)  and  after  following  reasonable 
review  procedures  stated  m  the  plan:  and 

(10)  provide  that  a  participant  shall,  while 
serving  as  a  member  of  a  police  force,  be  com- 
pensated at  the  same  rate  of  pay  and  benefits 
and  enjoy  the  same  rights  under  applicable 
agreements  with  labor  organicattons  and  under 
State  and  local  law  as  other  police  officers  of 
the  .lame  rank  and  tenure  in  the  police  force  of 
which  the  participant  is  a  member 

SBC.  1237.  AUTHORIZATtOS  OF  APPROPKIATIOSS. 
There  are  autlwru-rd  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  subtitle  Sim.()(X),000  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1992  and  1993.  and  S2(J». 000.000  for 
each  ■'•  '■.-.ffil  vcti".  I'l'H   I'l't^    ir-t  I'i'i''. 

t  H.XPTFK  2-l.\W  F.SFOHl  FMEST 
S(  HOl.XRSHIP  PR()(,R.\M 

sM    u^^l  '>H(>Ht  iiii.y 

This  subtitle  may  be  iited  as  the  "Law  En- 
forcement Scholarships  and  Recruitment  Act". 
SEC.  /««.  DEFI\lTIOSS. 

As  used  171  this  subtitle — 

(I)  the  term  "Director"  means  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistancr. 

12)  the  term  "educational  expenses"  means  ex- 
penses that  urf  directlu  attributable  to  - 

(A)  a  course  of  education  leading  to  the 
award  of  an  associate  degree. 

IB)  a  course  ol  education  leading  to  the 
award  of  a  baccalaureate  drqrcr:  or 

(C)  a  course  of  graduate  study  following 
award  of  a  baccalaureate  degree, 

including  the  cost  of  tuition,  fees,  books,  sup- 
plies, and  related  expenses. 

(3)  the  term  "institution  of  higher  education" 
hcu  the  same  meaning  given  such  term  m  section 
I20lla)  of  the  Higher  Fducation  Act  of  1965. 

14)  the  term  "law  enforcement  position" 
means  employment  as  an  officer  in  a  State  or 
local  police  force,  or  correctional  institution, 
and 


(5)  the  term  "State  "  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands of  the  United  States.  American  Samoa. 
Guam,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands 
SEC.  Ii43.  AU.OTME.\T. 

Friim  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  section  II.  the  Director  shall  allot— 

11)  80  percent  of  such  funds  to  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  law  enforcement  officers 
in  each  State  compared  to  the  number  of  law  en- 
forcement officers  m  all  States:  and 

(2)  20  percent  of  such  funds  to  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  shortage  of  law  enforcement  person- 
nel and  the  need  for  assistance  under  this  sub- 
title in  the  .State  compared  to  the  shortage  of 
law  enforcement  personnel  and  the  need  for  as- 
sistance under  this  fuhtUlc  m  all  States. 
SEC.  IS44.  PRO(iHA..M  KST.\BIJSHKI). 

(a)  Use  of  allotmem.— 

(1)  Is  GFSEKAL.—Each  State  receiving  an  al- 
lotment pursuant  to  section  823  shall  use  such 
allotment  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs 
of- 

(A)  awarding  scholarships  tu  in-service  law 
enforcement  personnel  to  enable  such  personnel 
to  seek  further  education:  and 

(B>  providing— 

(1)  full-time  employment  in  sumrrwr:  or 

(li)  part-time  mot  to  exceed  20  hours  per  week) 
employrni  nt  during  a  period  not  to  exceed  one 
year 

(2)  FMPLorstE.'^T.-The  employrnent  described 
in  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (I)  shall  be 
provided  by  State  and  local  laie  enforcement 
agencies  for  students  who  are  juniors  or  seniors 
in  high  school  or  are  enrolled  in  an  accredited 
institution  of  higher  education  and  who  dem- 
onstrate an  interest  in  undertaking  a  career  in 
law  enforcement  Such  employment  shall  not  be 
m  a  law  enforcement  position  .Such  employment 
shall  consist  of  performing  meaningful  tasks 
that  inform  such  students  of  the  nature  of  the 
tasks  performed  by  law  enforcement  agencies. 

(b)  Payme.kts:  Federal  Share:  Sos-Federal 

SH.ARE  — 

(II  PAYME.\TS.-The  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
each  State  receiving  an  allotment  under  section 
823  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  activities 
described  m  the  application  submitted  pursuant 
to  section  827. 

(2)  Federal  .sh. ire. -The  Federal  share  shall 
not  exceed  60  percent. 

(3)  .\'o.\- FEDERAL  SHARE  —The  non-Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  scholarships  and  student 
employment  provided  under  this  subtitle  shall  be 
supplied  from  sources  other  than  the  Federal 
Government. 

(c)  Lead  AcEsm-.-Each  Sttite  receiving  an 
allotment  under  section  823  shall  designate  an 
appropriate  State  agency  to  serve  as  the  lead 
agency  to  conduct  a  scholarship  program,  a  stu- 
dent employment  program,  or  both  m  the  State 
in  cucordance  with  this  subtitle. 

Id)  RESPOS.-iiBiLiTiEs  OF  DIRECTOR —The  Di- 
rector shall  be  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  programs  conducted  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
title and  shall,  in  consultation  with  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Postsecondary  Education, 
issue  rules  to  implement  this  subtitle. 

(e)  ADMl.M.sTRATiVE  E.XPESSES.—Each  State 
receiving  an  allotment  under  section  823  may  re- 
serve not  more  than  8  percent  of  such  allotment 
for  admtnistratn-e  expenses. 

If)  Special  Rt  i.e  —Each  State  receiving  an 
allotment  under  section  823  shall  ensure  that 
each  scholarship  recipient  under  this  subtitle  be 
compensated  at  the  same  rate  of  pay  and  bene- 
fits and  entoy  (he  same  rights  under  applicable 
agreements  with  labor  organicatwns  and  under 
Slate  and  local  law  as  other  law  enforcement 
personnel  of  the  same  rank  and  tenure  m  the  of- 
ficr  of  which  the  scholarship  recipient  is  a  mc^n- 
ber 


(g)  Si'l'ru:MHSHTIo\  ciF  Fi'SDI\(1— Funds 
received  under  this  subtitle  shall  only  be  used  to 
supplement,  and  not  to  supplant.  Federal,  State, 
or  local  efforts  lor  recruitment  and  education  of 
law  enforcement  jh-rsntincl. 
SEC.  12*5.  SCHOI^AFLSHIPS 

la)  PERIOD  OF  A\KARD.— Scholarships  awarded 
under  this  subtitle  shall  be  for  a  period  of  one 
academic  year. 

(b)  Use  of  Scholarships.— Each  individual 
awarded  a  scholarship  under  this  subtitle  may 
use  such  scholarship  for  educational  expenses  at 
any  ac(T,  ditcii  \n^ti:ution  of  higher  education. 

SEC.  1246.  EUGIBlUTi. 

(a)  Scholarships.— An  individual  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  receii'e  a  scholarship  under  this  subtitle 
if  such  individual  has  been  employed  m  law  en- 
forcement for  the  2-year  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  date  on  which  assistance  is  sought. 

(b)  ISELIGIBILITY  FOR  STL"DE.\T  EMPLOY- 
.ME.ST.—  An  individual  who  has  been  employed 
as  a  law  enforcement  officer  is  ineligible  to  par- 
ticipate m  a  student  employment  program  car- 
ried out  under  this  subtitle. 

SEC.  1247.  STATE  JiPPUCATlOS. 

Each  State  desiring  an  allotment  under  sec- 
tion 823  shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Di- 
rector at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  accom- 
panied by  such  information  as  the  Director  may 
reasonably  require.  Each  such  application 
shall— 

III  describe  the  scholarship  program  and  the 
student  employment  program  for  which  assist- 
ance under  this  subtitle  is  sought: 

(2)  contain  assurances  that  the  lead  agency 
will  work  in  cooperation  with  the  local  law  en- 
forcement liaisons,  representatives  of  police 
labor  organuations  and  police  management  or- 
ganisations, and  other  appropriate  State  and 
local  agencies  to  develop  and  implement  inter- 
agency agreements  designed  to  carry  out  this 
subtitle. 

(3)  contain  assurances  that  the  State  will  ad- 
vertise the  scholarship  assistance  and  student 
employment  it  will  provide  under  this  subtitle 
and  that  the  State  will  use  such  programs  to  en- 
hance recruitment  efforts: 

(4)  contain  assurances  that  the  State  will 
screen  and  select  law  enforcement  personnel  for 
participation  m  the  scholarship  program  under 
this  subtitle: 

(5)  contain  assurances  that  under  such  stu- 
dent (employment  program  the  State  will  screen 
and  select,  for  participation  in  such  program, 
students  who  have  an  interest  m  undertaking  a 
career  in  law  enforcement: 

(6)  contain  assurances  that  under  such  schol- 
arship program  the  State  will  make  scholarship 
payments  to  institutions  of  higher  education  on 
behalf  of  indimduals  receiving  scholarships 
under  this  subtitle: 

l7i  with  respect  to  such  student  employment 
program,  identify — 

I  A)  the  employment  tasks  students  will  be  as- 
signed to  perform: 

(B)  the  compensation  students  will  be  paid  to 
perform  such  tasks:  and 

(C)  the  training  students  will  receive  as  part 
of  their  participation  in  such  program: 

(8)  identify  model  curriculum  and  existing 
programs  designed  to  meet  the  educational  and 
professional  needs  of  law  enforcement  person- 
nel: and 

(9j  contain  assurances  that  the  State  will  pro- 
mote cooperative  agreements  with  educational 
and  taw  enforcement  agencies  to  enhance  law 
enforcement  personnel  recruitment  efforts  in  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education. 
SEC   I24H  LCKAJ.  APPLICATION. 

:a)  Is  ULM.K.M.  Eaih  individual  who  desires 
a  scholarship  or  employment  under  this  subtitle 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  State  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner,  and  accompanied  by  such 


information  as  the  State  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. Each  such  application  shall  describe  the 
academic  courses  for  which  a  scholarship  is 
sought,  or  the  location  and  duration  of  employ- 
ment sought,  as  appropriate. 

(b)  PRIORITY.— In  awarding  scholarships  and 
providing  student  employment  under  this  sub- 
title, each  State  shall  give  priority  to  applica- 
tions from  individuals  who  are— 

(1)  members  of  racial,  ethnic,  or  gender  groups 
whose  representation  in  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  within  the  State  is  substantially  less 
than  m  the  population  eligible  for  employment 
in  laic  enforcement  in  the  State. 

(2)  pursuing  an  undergraduate  degree,  and 

(3)  not  receiving  financial  assistance  under 
the  Higher  Education  .Act  oi  /.%"5 

SEC.  1249.  SCHOLARSHIP  AGREEME.\T. 

(a)  Is  GKSERAL.—Each  individual  who  re- 
ceives a  scholarship  under  this  subtitle  shall 
enter  into  an  agrec^nent  with  the  Director. 

tb)  Co.\"TE.\TS  -Each  agreement  described  m 
subsection  (a)  shall— 

(1)  provide  assurances  that  the  individual  will 
work  in  a  law  enforcement  position  in  the  State 
which  awarded  such  individual  the  scholarship 
in  accordance  with  the  service  obligation  de- 
scribed in  sub.fection  (c)  after  completion  of  such 
individual's  academic  courses  leading  to  an  as- 
sociate, bachelor,  or  graduate  degree, 

(2.1  provide  assurances  that  the  individual  will 
repay  the  entire  scholarship  awarded  under  this 
subtitle  m  accordance  with  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Director  shall  prescribe,  in  the 
event  that  the  requirements  of  such  agreement 
are  not  complied  with  unless  the  individual— 

(A)  dies. 

IB)  becomes  physically  or  emotionally  dis- 
abled, as  established  by  the  sworn  affidavit  of  a 
qualified  physician:  or 

(C.I  has  been  discharged  in  bankruptcy:  and 

(3)  set  forth  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  an  iridividual  receiving  a  scholarship 
under  this  subtitle  may  seek  employment  m  the 
field  of  law  enforcement  in  a  State  other  than 
the  State  which  awarded  such  individual  the 
scholarship  under  this  subtitle. 

(c)  Service  Obligatios.— 

(1)  Is  geseral.—  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2).  each  individual  awarded  a  scholar- 
ship under  this  subtitle  shall  work  m  a  law  en- 
forcement position  m  the  State  which  awarded 
such  individual  the  scholarship  for  a  period  of 
one  month  for  each  credit  hour  for  which  furids 
are  received  under  such  scholarship. 

i2)  Special  rile.— For  purposes  of  satisfying 
the  requirement  specified  in  paragraph  (I),  each 
individual  awarded  a  scholarship  under  this 
subtitle  shall  work  m  a  law  enforcement  posi- 
tion m  the  State  which  awarded  such  individual 
the  scholarship  for  not  less  than  6  months  nor 
more  than  2  years 
SEC.  1250.  AVTHORIZATIOS  OF  APPROPRIATIOSS. 

(a)  Geseral  Avthorizatios  of  Appropkla- 
Tioss. — There  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
$30,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993. 
1994.  1995.  and  1996  to  carry  out  this  subtitle. 

(b)  Uses  of  FcsDS.—Of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal 
year— 

(1)  75  percent  shall  be  available  to  provide 
scholarships  described  m  section  824(a)(1)(A): 
and 

(2)  25  percent  shall  be  available  to  provide  em- 
ployment described  m  sections  1244(a)(1)(B)  and 
1244(a)(2). 

CHAPTER  3— REPORTS 
SEC.  1261.  REPORTS  TO  CO.\GRESS. 

(a)  ASM  At  HKPcjKT.s.  -  .\o  later  than  April  1 
of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Director  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Attorney  General,  the  President. 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate.  Such  report 
shall— 


(1 )  state  the  number  of  current  and  past  par- 
ticipants m  the  Police  Corps  program  authorized 
by  subtitle  .4.  broken  down  according  to  the  lev- 
els of  educational  study  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged and  years  of  service  they  have  served  on 
police  forces  (including  service  following  com- 
pletion of  the  4-year  service  obligation). 

(2)  describe  the  geographic,  racial,  and  gender 
dispersion  of  participants  in  the  Police  Corps 
program. 

<3)  state  the  number  o)  present  and  past  schol- 
arship recipients  under  subtitle  B,  categorized 
according  to  the  levels  of  educational  study  in 
which  such  recipients  are  engaged  and  the  years 
of  service  such  recipients  have  staved  m  law  en- 
forcement. 

(4)  describe  the  geographic  racial,  and  gender 
dispersion  of  scholarship  recipients  under  sub- 
title B.  and 

(5)  describe  the  progress  of  the  programs  au- 
thorised by  this  title  and  make  recommendations 
for  changes  m  the  programs 

(bi  Special  Report.  -Sot  later  than  6  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  At- 
torney General  shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress 
containing  a  j)ian  to  expand  the  assistance  pro- 
vided under  subtitle  B  to  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment officers.  Such  plan  shall  contain  informa- 
tion of  the  number  and  type  of  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officers  eligible  (or  such  assistance. 

Subtitle  D — Study  Right*  of  Police  Officer* 
SEC.  1271.  STLT)Y  O.V  OFFICERS"  RJGHTS 

The  .Attorney  General,  through  the  .\ational 
Institute  of  Justice,  shall  conduct  a  study  ol  the 
procedures  followed  m  internal,  ncr..  -.".;rj;  in- 
vestigations of  State  and  local  lau  f.;.  v  ement 
officers  to  determine  if  such  investigations  are 
conducted  fairly  and  effectively.  The  study 
shall  examine  the  adequacy  o)  the  rights  avail- 
able to  law  enloriement  officers  and  members  of 
the  public  m  cases  involving  the  performance  of 
a  law  enforccnnent  officer,  including— 

(1)  notice: 

(2)  conduct  of  questioning. 

(3)  counsel: 

(4)  hearings: 

(5)  appeal,  and 

(6)  sanctions. 

.\ot  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Attorney  General  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  results  of 
the  study,  along  with  findings  and  rec ommenda- 
tions  on  strategies  to  guarantee  fair  and  effec- 
tive internal  affairs  investigations. 
TITLE  XIII— FEDERAL  LAW  E\FORCE.ME\T 

AGE.\CIES 
.SEC.  1301.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  a."-  ;>;>  'Federal  Imw 
Enforcement  Ac  I  i-r  1991 

SEC.    1302.   AITHORIZATIO.S  FOR   FEDERAL   LAW 
E.\FORCEhfE.\T  AGE\CIES 

There  IS  authoTi.:,  d  to  be  appropriated  lor  fis- 
cal year  1992.  i:i4r>.SiKi  (KMi  <whuii  shall  be  in  ad- 
dition to  any  other  appropriations)  to  be  allo- 
cated as  follows: 

11)  For  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 
$100 .500 .000 .  which  shall  include 

I  A)  not  to  exceed  $45,000,000  to  hire,  equip  and 
train  not  less  than  350  agents  and  necessary 
support  personnel  to  expand  DEA  investigations 
and  operations  against  drug  trafficking  organi- 
zations m  rural  areas: 

(B)  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  to  expand  DEA 
State  and  Local  Task  Forces,  including  payment 
of  state  and  local  overtime,  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel costs:  and 

(C)  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  to  hire,  equip  and 
tram  not  less  than  50  special  agents  and  nec- 
essary support  personnel  to  investigate  viola- 
tions of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  relating 
to  anabolic  steroids. 

(2)  For  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
$98,000,000.  for  the  hiring  of  additional  agents 
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and  support  personnel  to  be  Ueduated  to  the  in- 
vestigation ol  drug  trafficking  organisations. 

(3)  For  the  Irnmigiatwn  and  Xaturatuatwn 
Service.  $43.(X)O.0OO.  to  be  further  allocated  as 
follows: 

(A)  $25,000,000  to  hire,  train  and  equip  no 
fewer  than  500  full-time  equivalent  Border  Pa- 
trol officer  positions: 

(B)  $20. (m. 000.  to  hire,  train  and  equip  no 
fewer  than  400  full-time  equivalent  l.\S  criminal 
investigators  dedicated  to  drug  trafficking  by  il- 
legal aliens  and  to  deportations  of  criminal 
aliens. 

(4)  For  the  United  States  attorneys. 
$45,000,000  to  hire  and  train  not  less  than  350 
additional  prosecutors  and  support  personnel 
dedicated  to  the  prosecution  of  drug  trafficking 
and  related  offenses: 

(5)  For  the  United  State.i  .Marshals  Service. 
$10.000.fm. 

(6)  For  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms.  $15,000,000  to  hire,  equip  and  train 
not  less  than  100  special  agents  and  support  per- 
sonnel to  investigate  firearms  violations  commit- 
ted by  drug  trafficking  organiiations,  particu- 
larly violent  gangs: 

(7)  For  the  United  States  courts.  $20,000,000 
for  additional  magistrates,  probation  officers, 
other  personnel  and  equipment  to  address  the 
case-load  generated  by  the  additional  investiga- 
tive and  prosecutorial  resources  provided  in  this 
title,  and 

(S)  For  Federal  defender  services.  $12,000,000 
fi>r  the  defense  of  persons  prosecuted  for  drug 
traf/ickirig  ami  rfi.atfd  cri'nes. 

SEC.  1303   .MTU()lU7.\riO\  OF  FVNDS  FOR  CON- 
s7H((T/f).V    Of    A     ISITKI)    ST.ATKS 

.\rroit\Fys'  o^^;<^   ;v  rmi.MiFi. 

HHI.\.  /'K.V.VSV/.V  A.V7A. 

There  is  herehu  authon-td  tn  be  appropriated 
$35,000,000  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
to  plan,  acquire  a  site,  design,  construct, 
buildout.  equip,  and  prepare  for  use  an  office 
building  to  house  the  United  States  Attorneys 
Office  in  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law:  Provided. 
That  the  site  is  at  or  m  close  physical  proximity 
to  the  site  selected  for  the  construction  of  the 
Philadelphia  .\fetropolitan  Detention  Center: 
Provided  further.  That  the  site  selected  for  the 
Philadelphia  United  States  Attorneys  Office 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Attorney  General  and 
notification  submitted  f,  nu-  congress  as  re- 
quired by  law. 

Tm.E  XIVPHISO.WS 

Subtitle  .4 — Federal  /Vimmn 

SFt       Itoi      /'K/soVftKN     flA(  h     i>h     l\tr/<lsn\ 

Paragraph  (bl  of  .tection  .ibJl  o)  title  !S.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  ^v  inserting  after 
subsection  (5)  the  following  However,  the  bu- 
reau may  not  consider  the  social  or  economic 
status  of  the  prisoner  m  designating  the  place  of 
the  prisoner's  imprisonment 
SKC.  1401.  PRJSO.K  I.WACT  A.SSESS.%tK.\TS. 

lai  l\  t:h:st.HAl      i'haptci  Mi  vf  title  IS.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  fnllnwing  new  section 
"i-i()i7   Priton  impact  a»»e»*ment» 

lU/  .Any  sutirnissiun  oj  legi.slulion  by  the  Ju- 
dicial or  Eieciitive  branch  which  could  increase 
or  decrease  the  number  of  persons  incarcerated 
or  in  Federal  penal  institutions  .shall  he  accom- 
panied by  a  pruson  impact  statement,  as  defined 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

'(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Sentencing  Cornmi-tsion  and  the 
Admini.<itrative  Office  of  the  l.'nited  States 
Courts,  prepare  and  furnish  prison  impact  as- 
sessments under  subsection  (c)  of  thvt  section, 
and  in  response  to  requests  from  Congress  for 
information  relating  to  a  pending  measure  or 
matter  that  might  affect  the  number  of  defend- 


ants processed  through  the  Federal  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  A  prison  impact  assess-ment  on 
pending  legislation  must  be  supplied  withm  7 
days  of  any  request.  A  prison  impact  assessment 
shall  include— 

"(1)  projections  of  the  impact  on  prison,  pro- 
bation, and  post  prison  supervision  populations. 
"(2)  an  estimate  of  the  fiscal  impact  of  such 
population  changes  on  Federal  expenditures,  in- 
cluding those  for  construction  and  operation  of 
correctional  facilities  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  5  succeeding  fiscal  years: 

"(3)  an  analysis  of  any  other  significant  fac- 
tor affecting  the  cost  of  the  rneasure  and  its  im- 
pact on  the  operations  of  components  of  the 
criminal  justice  system,  and 

"(4)  a  statement  of  the  methodologies  and  as- 
sumptions utilised  in  preparing  the  assessment. 

"(c)  The  Attorney  General  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress,  by  March  I  of  each 
year,  a  prison  impact  assessment  reflecting  the 
cumulative  effect  of  all  relevant  changes  in  the 
law  taking  effect  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year.". 

(b)  CLERICAL  AMESDMEST.—The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  chapter  303  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  item: 

'4047   Prison  impart  assessrtients  " . 
SEC.  1403.  FEPEH-M.  PKJSO.\ER  DRVG  TESTISG. 

(a)  SHORT  Title.  -This  title  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Federal  Prisoner  Drug  Testing  Act  of 
7997  •■. 

(b)  Drlg  Testing  Program— (D  Chapter  229 
of  title  IS.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"if  3608.  Drug  testing  of  Federal  offender-^  on 

pout-conviction  releane 

"The  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  oJ 
the  United  States  Courts,  in  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  shall  establish  a 
program  of  drug  testing  of  Federal  offenders  on 
post-conviction  release.  The  program  shall  in- 
clude such  standards  and  guidelines  as  the  Di- 
rector may  determine  necessary  to  ensure  the  re- 
liability and  accuracy  of  the  drug  testing  pro- 
grams. In  each  judicial  district  the  chief  proba- 
tion officer  shall  arrange  for  the  drug  testing  of 
defendants  on  post-conviction  release  pursuant 
to  a  conviction  for  a  felony  or  other  offense  de- 
scribed in  section  3563(a)(4)  of  this  title  ". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  229  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 

"360S  Drug  testing  of  Federal  offenders  on  post- 
conviction release. ". 
(C)       COS'DITIOSS       OF       PROBATIO.K.  —  Sechon 

3563(a)  of  title  18.  United  Stales  Code,  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  paragraph  12)  by  striking  "and"  after 
the  semicolon, 

(2)  m  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  the  period  and 
in.serting  ".  and'. 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph 

"(4)  for  a  felony,  a  misdemeanor .  or  an  infrac- 
tion, that  the  defendant  refrain  from  any  un- 
lawful use  of  a  controlled  substance  and  submit 
to  one  drug  test  withm  15  days  of  release  on 
probation  and  at  least  2  periodic  drug  tests 
thereafter  las  determined  by  the  court)  for  use 
of  a  controlled  substance,  but  the  condition  stat- 
ed m  this  paragraph  may  be  ameliorated  or  sn.s- 
pended  by  the  court  for  any  individual  defend- 
ant if  the  defendant's  presentence  report  or 
other  reliable  sentencing  information  mdicxites  a 
low  risk  of  future  substance  abuse  by  the  de- 
fendant".  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  'The 
resulLi  ol  a  drug  tc.\t  administered  in  accordance 
With  paragraph  (4)  shall  be  subject  to  confirma- 
tion only  if  the  results  are  positive,  the  defend- 


ant IS  subject  to  posiible  imprisonment  for  such 
failure,  and  either  the  defendant  denies  the  ac- 
curacy of  such  test  or  there  is  some  other  reason 
to  question  the  results  of  the  test.  A  defendant 
who  tests  positive  may  be  detained  pending  ver- 
ification of  a  positive  drug  test  rvsult  A  drug 
test  confirmation  shall  be  a  urine  drug  test  con- 
firmed using  gas  chromatography  mass  spec- 
trometry techniques  or  such  test  as  the  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  after  Lonsultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  may  determine  to  be 
of  equivalent  accuracy.  The  court  shall  consider 
the  availability  of  appropriate  substance  abuse 
treatment  programs  when  considering  any  ac- 
tion against  a  defendant  who  fails  a  drug  test 
administered  in  accordance  with  paragraph  - 
(4).  ". 

Id)    COSDITIO.SS    O.V    SlPERVIXEO    RELEASE  — 

Section  3583(d)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the 
following  "The  court  shall  also  order,  as  an  ex- 
plicit condition  of  supervised  release,  that  the 
defendant  refrain  from  any  unlawful  use  of  a 
controlled  substance  and  submit  to  a  drug  test 
withm  15  days  of  release  on  superiised  release 
and  at  least  2  periodic  drug  tests  thereafter  (as 
determined  by  the  court)  for  use  of  a  controlled 
substance.  The  condition  stated  in  the  preceding 
sentence  may  he  ameliorated  or  suspended  by 
the  court  as  provided  in  section  3563(a)(4).  The 
results  of  a  drug  test  administered  m  accordance 
with  the  preceding  subsection  shall  be  subject  to 
confirmation  only  if  the  results  are  positive,  the 
defendant  is  subject  to  possible  imprisonment  for 
.luch  failure,  and  either  the  defendant  denies 
the  accuracy  of  such  test  or  there  is  some  other 
reason  to  question  the  results  of  the  test.  A  drug 
test  confirmation  shall  be  a  urine  drug  test  con- 
firmed using  gas  chromatographymass  spec- 
trometry techniques  or  such  test  as  the  Director 
of  the  .Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Senices  may  determine  to  be 
of  equivalent  accuracy  The  court  shall  consider 
the  availability  of  appropriate  substance  abuse 
treatment  programs  when  considering  any  ac- 
tion against  a  defendant  who  fails  a  drug  test-", 
(e)  Co.\'DiTio\s  OF  Parole —Section  4209(a) 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  first  sentence  the  following: 
"In  every  case,  the  Commission  shall  also  im- 
pose as  a  condition  of  parole  that  the  parolee 
pass  a  drug  test  prior  to  release  and  refrain  from 
any  unlawful  use  of  a  controlled  substance  and 
submit  to  at  least  2  periodic  drug  tests  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission)  for  use  of  a  controlled 
substance.  The  condition  stated  in  the  preceding 
sentence  may  be  ameliorated  or  suspended  by 
the  Commission  for  any  individual  parolee  if  it 
determines  that  there  is  good  cause  for  doing  so. 
The  results  of  a  drug  test  administered  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  subject  to  confirmation  only  if 
the  results  are  positive,  the  defendant  is  subject 
to  possible  imprisonment  for  such  failure,  and 
either  the  defendant  denies  the  accuracy  of  such 
test  or  there  is  some  other  reason  to  question  the 
results  of  the  test.  A  drug  test  confirmation  shall 
be  a  urine  drug  test  confirmed  using  gas  chro- 
matographymass spectrometry  techniques  or 
such  test  as  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  may  determine  to  be  of  equiva- 
lent accuracy.  The  Commission  shall  consider 
the  availability  of  appropriate  substance  abuse 
treatment  programs  when  considering  any  ac- 
tion against  a  defendant  who  fails  a  drug  test.". 
SSC.  1404.  ORl'C  TR£AT.»E.\T  /.V  FEDERAt.  PRJS- 
OSS. 

(a)  Short  Title —This  section  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Drug  Treatment  m  Federal  Prisons  Act 
of  1991  ' 


lb)  Uefi.mtiu.^s.-- 

As  used  m  this  section— 

(ll  the  term  "residential  substance  abuse 
treatment  "  means  a  course  of  individual  and 
group  activities,  lasting  between  9  and  12 
months,  m  residential  treatment  facilities  set 
apart  from  the  general  prison  population  — 

(A)  directed  at  the  substance  abuse  problems 
of  the  prisoner,  and 

iB)  intended  to  develop  the  prisoner  s  cog- 
nitive, behavioral,  sodal.  vocational,  and  other 
skills  so  as  to  solve  the  prisoner's  substance 
abuse  and  related  problems,  and 

12)  the  term  "eligible  prisoner"  means  a  pris- 
oner who  IS — 

(A)  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  to 
have  a  substance  abuse  problem,  and 

IB)  willing  to  participate  :n  a  residential  sub- 
stance abuse  trcat'nent  program. 

IC)  !\irLEMESTATl().\  of  SCB.ST.ASVE  ABLSE 
TREAT.\1EST  HEQI'IREMEST.— 

Hi  In  order  to  carry  out  the  requirement  of 
the  last  sentence  of  section  3621(b)  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  that  every  prisoner  with  u 
substance  abuse  problem  have  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  appropriate  substance  abuse 
treatment,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  shall  provide 
residential  substance  abuse  treatment 

I  A)  for  not  less  than  50  percent  of  eligible  pris- 
oners by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  l<i93. 

(B)  for  not  less  than  75  percent  of  eligible  pris- 
oners by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1994:  and 

IC)  for  all  eligible  prisoners  by  the  end  of  .fis- 
cal year  1995  and  thereajter. 

(2)  Section  3621  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"Id)  /.VC'£.NT/lf:  FI'R  PRl.SdSEKS'  SrCCESSFL'L 
COMPLETIOS  OF  TREAT.^IEM  PROGRAM. - 

"(1)  GE.\ERALLY.-  Any  prisoner  who.  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Pri.'i- 
ons.  has  successfully  completed  a  program  of 
residential  substance  abuse  treatment  provided 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  shall  remain 
in  the  custody  oJ  the  Bureau  for  such  time  las 
limited  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection)  and 
under  such  conditions,  as  the  Bureau  deems  ap- 
propriate. If  the  conditions  of  confinement  are 
different  from  those  the  prisoner  would  have  ex- 
perienced absent  the  successful  completion  of 
the  treatment,  the  Bureau  shall  periodically  test 
the  prisoner  for  drug  abuse  and  discontinue 
such  conditions  on  determining  that  drug  abuse 
has  recurred. 

"(2)  Period  of  Custody.  -The  penod  the 
prisoner  remains  m  custody  after  successfully 
completing  a  treatment  program  shall  not  exceed 
the  prison  term  the  law  would  otherwise  require 
such  prisoner  to  serve,  but  may  not  be  less  than 
such  term  minus  one  year.". 

(d)  Report.— The  Bureau  of  Prisons  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  on  January  I,  1993, 
and  on  January  1  of  each  year  thereafter,  a  re- 
port. Such  report  shall  contain— 

(1)  a  detailed  quantitative  and  qualitative  de- 
scription of  each  substance  abuse  treatment  pro- 
gram, residential  or  not.  operated  by  the  Bu- 
reau. 

(2)  a  full  explanation  of  how  eligibility  for 
such  programs  is  determined,  with  complete  in- 
formation on  what  proportion  of  prisoners  with 
substance  abuse  problems  are  eligible:  and 

(3)  a  complete  statement  of  to  what  extent  the 
Bureau  has  achieved  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  title. 

(e)  Al'THORIZATIOS  OF  APPROPRIATIOSS.— 
There  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  for  fis- 
cal year  1991  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
such  sums  as  mai/  he  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
title 

SEC.   HtK-i    I'KISO.S  FOR  \  /O/.tVT  DRVG  OFFEMD- 
ERS. 

(a)  Fi\DiSGS.—The  Congress  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

(I)  The  total  population  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  prisons  and  )ails  increased  by  84  percent 


between   1980  and  1986  and  currently   numbers 
more  than  900.000  people. 

(2)  More  than  60  jyerccnt  of  all  prisoners  have 
a  history  of  drug  abuse  or  are  regularly  using 
drugs  while  in  prison,  but  only  11  percent  of 
State  prison  inmates  and  7  percent  ol  Federal 
prisoriers  are  enrolled  m  drug  treatment  pro- 
grams. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  prisoners  are 
not  receiving  needed  drug  treatment  while  in- 
carcerated, and  the  nurnher  at  such  persons  is 
increasing  rapidly. 

(3)  Drug-abusing  prisoners  are  highly  likely  to 
return  to  crime  upon  release,  but  the  recidivism 
rate  is  much  lower  tor  those  who  successfully 
complete  treatment  programs.  Providing  drug 
treatment  to  prisoners  during  incarceration 
therefore  provides  an  opportunity  to  break  the 
cycle  of  recidivism,  reducing  the  crime  rate  and 
future  prison  overcrowding. 

lb)  AL'THORIZ.ATIOS  OF  APPRoPRlATIOSS.- 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1992.  the  fol- 
lowing amounts: 

111  $6rXi .000 .(lOCi  for  the  construction  of  10  re- 
gional prisons,  and 

(2)  $100,000.1)00  for  the  operation  of  such  re- 
gional prisons  for  one  year. 

Such  amounts  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other 
amounts  authorised  to  he  appropriated  to  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons. 

(c)  Lor.ATIOS  ASD  POPVL.AJIOS.-The  regional 
prisons  authorised  by  this  section  shall  be  lo- 
cated in  places  chosen  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  after  consulting  with  the  Di- 
rector of  Sational  Drug  Control  Policy,  not  less 
than  6  months  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section.  Each  such  facility  shall  be  used  to  ac- 
commodate a  population  cony^sting  of  State  and 
Federal  prisoners  m  proportions  of  20  percent 
Federal  and  80  percent  State. 

Id)  Eligibility  of  PRisosERs.~The  regional 
prisons  authorised  by  this  section  shall  be  used 
to  incarcerate  Slate  and  Federal  prisoners  who 
have  release  dates  of  not  more  than  2  years  from 
the  date  of  assignment  to  the  prison  and  who 
have  been  found  to  have  substance  abuse  prob- 
lems requiring  long-term  treatment. 

(e)  State  RESPO.\sIBILITIES.^(1)  The  States 
shall  select  prisoners  .for  assignment  to  the  re- 
gional prisons  who.  in  addition  to  satisfying  eli- 
gibility criteria  otherwise  specified  in  this  sec- 
tion, have  long-term  drug  abuse  problems  and 
serious  criminal  histories.  Selection  of  such  per- 
sons IS  necessary  for  the  regional  pruson  pro- 
gram to  have  the  maximum  impact  on  the  crime 
rate  and  future  prison  overcrowding,  since  such 
persons  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  commit  new 
crimes  following  release.  Prisoners  selected  for 
assignment  to  a  regional  prison  must  agree  to 
the  assignrnent. 

(2)  .4ny  State  seeking  to  refer  a  State  prisoner 
to  a  regional  prison  shall  submit  to  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  (referred  to  as  the  "Di- 
rector") an  aftercare  plan  setting  forth  the  pro- 
visions that  the  State  will  make  for  the  contin- 
ued treatment  of  the  prisoner  m  a  therapeutic 
community  following  release.  The  aftenare  plan 
shall  also  contain  provLnons  for  vocational  job 
training  where  appropriate. 

(3)  The  Slate  referring  the  prisoner  to  the  re- 
gional prison  (referred  to  as  the  "sending 
Slate")  shall  reimburse  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
for  the  full  cost  of  the  incarceration  and  treat- 
ment of  the  pruoner.  except  that  if  the  prisoner 
successfully  completes  the  treatment  program. 
the  Director  shall  return  to  the  sending  State  25 
percent  of  the  amount  paid  lor  that  prisoner. 
The  total  amount  returned  to  each  State  under 
this  paragraph  in  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  used 
by  that  State  to  provide  the  aftercare  treatment 
required  by  paragraph  (2). 

(f)  POWERS  of  the  director.— (1)  The  Direc- 
tor shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  State  or  Federal  prisoner  satis- 


fies the  eligibility  requirements  of  this  section, 
and  whether  the  prisoner  is  to  be  accepted  into 
the  regional  prison  program.  The  Director  shall 
have  the  right  to  make  this  determination  after 
the  staff  of  the  regional  prison  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  mtervieu  the  prisoner  in  person 

l2i  The  Director  shall  have  the  exclusive  right 
to  determine  if  a  prisoner  m  the  regional  treat- 
ment program  is  complying  with  all  of  the  con- 
ditions and  requirements  of  the  program.  The 
Director  shall  have  the  authority  to  return  any 
prisoner  not  complying  with  the  conditions  and 
requirements  of  the  program  to  the  sending 
State  at  any  tirrw.  The  Director  shall  notify  the 
sending  State  uhenner  such  prisoner  is  re- 
turned that  the  prisoner  has  not  successfully 
completed  the  treatment  program. 
SEC.  I4M.  BOOT  CAMPS. 

la)  /.v  CE\ERAL.—.\ot  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  establish  within  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  10  military -style  boot  camp  prisons 
(referred  to  m  this  section  as  "boot  camps"). 
The  boot  camps  will  be  located  on  closed  mili- 
tary installations  on  sites  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Director  of  S'ational  Drug 
Control  Policy,  and  will  provide  a  highly 
regimented  schedule  of  strict  disapline.  physical 
training,  work,  drill,  and  ceremony  characteris- 
tic of  military  basic  training  as  well  as  remedial 
education  and  treatment  for  substance  abuse. 

lb)  Capacity— Each  boot  camp  shall  be  de- 
signed to  accommodate  between  2(Ki  and  300  in- 
mates for  periods  of  not  less  than  9(i  days  and 
not  greater  than  120  days.  Sot  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  inmates  shall  be  Federal  prisoners. 
The  remaining  inmates  shall  be  State  prisoners 
who  are  accepted  .for  partinpatiori  m  the  boot 
camp  program  pursuant  to  subsection  (d). 

fc)  Federal  Pri.'^oser.s— .Section  3582  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection 

"le)  Boot  Camp  Prisos  as  a  Se.-\tesci\g  Al- 
tersative.—(1)  The  court,  in  imposing  sentence 
in  the  circurnstances  described  m  paragraph  (2), 
may  designate  the  defendant  as  eligible  for 
placement  m  a  boot  camp  prison.  The  Bureau  of 
Prisons  shall  determine  whether  a  defendant  so 
designated  will  be  assigned  to  a  boot  camp  pris- 
on. 

"(2)  A  defendant  may  be  designated  as  eligible 
for  placement  m  boot  camp  prison  if— 
"(A)  the  defendant— 
"(I)  IS  under  25  years  of  age: 
"III)  has  no  prior  conviction  for  which  he  or 
she  has  served  more  than  10  days  incarceration, 
and 

"(III)  has  been  convicted  of  an  offense  involv- 
ing a  controlled  substance  punishable  under  the 
Controlled  .Substances  Act  or  the  Controlled 
Substances  Export  and  Import  Act.  or  any  other 
offense  if  the  defendant,  at  the  time  of  arrest  or 
at  any  time  thereafter,  tested  positive  for  the 
presence  of  a  controlled  substance  in  his  or  her 
blood  or  urine:  and 

"(B)  the  sentencing  court  finds  that  the  de- 
fendant's total  offense  level  under  the  Federal 
sentencing  guidelines  is  level  15  or  less. 

"1 3)  If  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
finds  that  an  inmate  placed  m  a  boot  camp  pris- 
on pursuant  to  this  subsection  has  willfully  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  confine- 
ment m  the  boot  camp,  the  Director  may  trans- 
fer the  inmate  to  any  other  correctional  facility 
m  the  Federal  prison  system. 

"(4)  Success.ful  completion  of  assignment  to  a 
boot  camp  shall  constitute  satisfaction  of  any 
period  of  active  incarceration,  but  shall  not  af- 
fect any  aspect  of  a  sentence  relating  to  a  fine, 
restitution,  or  supervised  release.". 

(d)  St.aTE  P.-iso.\ERS.—(1)  The  head  of  a  State 
corrections  department  or  the  heads  designee 
may  apply  for  boot  camp  placement  for  any  per- 
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son  who  has  been  confided  of  a  criminal  of- 
fense in  that  State,  or  who  anticipates  entering 
a  plea  of  guilty  of  such  offense,  but  who  has  not 
yet  been  sentenced  Such  application  shall  be 
made  to  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  and  shall  be  in 
the  form  designated  by  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons  and  shall  contain  a  statement 
certified  by  the  head  of  the  State  corrections  de- 
partment or  the  head's  designee  that  at  the  time 
of  sentencing  the  applicant  is  likely  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  assignment  to  a  boot  camp  pursuant  to 
paragraph  l2).  The  Bureau  of  Prisons  shall  re- 
spond to  such  applications  within  3(>  days  so 
that  the  sentencing  court  is  aware  of  the  result 
of  the  application  at  the  time  of  sentencing.  In 
responding  to  such  applications,  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  shall  determine,  on  the  t>asts  of  the 
availability  of  space,  whether  a  defendant  who 
becomes  eligible  for  assignment  to  a  boot  camp 
prison  at  the  time  of  sentencing  will  be  so  as- 
signed. 

(2)  A  person  convicted  of  a  State  criminal  of- 
fense shall  be  eligible  for  assignment  to  a  boot 
camp  if  he  or  she— 

(A)  is  under  25  years  of  age. 

(B)  has  no  prior  conviction  for  which  he  or 
she  has  served  more  than  10  days  incarceration . 

(C)  has  been  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment that  will  be  satisfied  under  the  law  of  the 
sentencing  State  if  the  defendant  successfully 
completes  a  term  of  not  less  than  90  days  nor 
more  than  120  days  in  a  boot  camp. 

<D)  has  been  designated  by  the  sentencing 
court  as  eligible  for  assignment  to  a  boot  camp, 
and 

(E)  has  been  convicted  of  an  offense  involving 
a  controlled  substance  (as  defined  m  section  102 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  V.S.C. 
802)).  or  any  other  offense  if  the  defendant  is  el- 
igible for  assignment  to  a  boot  camp  under  State 
law. 

(3)  If  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
finds  that  an  inmate  placed  in  a  boot  camp  pris- 
on pursuant  to  this  subsection  has  willfully  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  confine- 
ment m  the  boot  camp,  the  Director  may  trans- 
fer the  inmate  hack  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  sentencing  court. 

(4)  Any  State  referring  a  prisoner  to  a  boot 
camp  shall  reimburse  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  for 
the  full  cost  of  the  incarceration  of  the  prisoner, 
except  that  if  the  prisoner  successfully  completes 
the  boot  camp  program,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
shall  return  to  the  State  20  percent  of  the 
amount  paid  for  that  prisoner  The  total  amount 
returned  to  each  State  under  this  paragraph  in 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  by  that  State  to 
provide  the  aftercare  supervision  and  services 
required  by  paragraph  (e). 

(e)  PosT-m:LE.ASE  Si'PERVisios.—(l)  Any 
State  seeking  to  refer  a  State  prisoner  to  a  boot 
camp  prison  shall  submit  to  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  an  aftercare  plan  setting 
forth  the  provisions  that  the  State  will  make  for 
the  continued  supervision  of  the  prisoner  follow- 
ing release.  The  aftercare  plan  shall  also  con- 
tain provisions  for  educational  and  vocational 
training  and  drug  or  other  counseling  and  treat- 
ment where  appropriate. 

(2)  The  Bureau  of  Prisons  shall  develop  an 
aftercare  plan  setting  forth  the  provisions  that 
will  be  made  for  the  continued  supervision  of 
Federal  prisoners  following  release.  The 
aftercare  plan  shall  also  contain  provisions  for 
educational  and  vocational  training  and  drug 
or  other  counseling  and  treatment  where  appro- 
priate. 

(f)  AVTHORIZATIOS  OF  APPROPRIATIOSS.— 
There  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
tl.iO.OOO.OOO  for  fiscal  year  1992.  available  until 
expended,  of  which  not  more  than  $12,500,000 
shall  be  used  to  convert  each  closed  military 
base  to  a  hoot  camp  prison  and  not  more  than 
$2,500,000  shall  be  used  to  operate  each  boot 


camp  for  one  fiscal  year.  Such  amounts  shall  be 
m  addition  to  any  other  amounts  authorised  to 
he  appropriated  to  the  Bureau  of  Pnsnnt 
Suhlitle  H    ^'<lalr  Priioni 

Stl.      14J1      KJ-SIDK.STIKl      SI  H.S7A.V(  t     .Ui(  St 
rH>-A7  MKVT  K)K  /'K/VOVftK.S. 

Thii  section  "lay  ^i  --.ted  ^.s  iht  Substance 
Abuse  Treatment  m  State  Prisons  Act  of  1991" 

(a)  RE.Sir>E.\TIAL  SL'B.STA.\rE  ABI'SE  TREAT- 
WC.NT  FOR  PRlso\ERS.-  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  .Act  of  1968  (42 
use.  3711  et  setj).  as  amended  by  section  1201 
of  this  Act.  IS  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  part  T  as  part  V. 

<2)  by  redesignating  section  2001  as  section 
2101.  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  part  S  the  following: 
■PART  a    Hh:siDI-:.\TIAI.  Sl'BSTASCE 
ABISE  TREAT.IIEST  K)R  PRI.<iOSERS 
'SEC  toot   GRAST AITHOKJ/.^TION. 

The  Dirictur  ul  the  Bureau  01  Justice  Assist- 
ance (referred  to  m  this  part  as  the  'Director') 
may  make  grants  under  this  part  to  States,  for 
the  u.se  by  States  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
and  implementing  residential  substance  abuse 
treatment  programs  within  State  correctional  fa- 
cilities 
'SEC.  tool.  STATE  APPUt  ATIOSS. 

"(a)  /v  GE.\t.HAl.  (I I  Tu  request  a  grant 
under  this  part  the  chief  executive  of  a  State 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Director  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Director  may  reasonably  require. 

"(2)  Such  application  shall  include  assurances 
that  Federal  funds  received  under  this  part 
shall  be  used  to  supplement .  not  supplant.  non- 
Federal  funds  that  would  otherwise  be  available 
for  activities  funded  under  this  part. 

"(3)  Such  application  shall  coordinate  the  de- 
sign and  implementation  of  treatment  programs 
between  State  correctional  representatives  and 
the  State  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  agency. 

"(b)  Drvg  Testi.\g  REQiiREMEST.—fo  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  funds  under  this  part,  a  State 
must  agree  to  implement  or  continue  to  require 
urinalysis  or  similar  testing  of  individuals  m 
correctional  residential  substance  abuse  treat- 
rnetit  programs.  Such  testing  shall  include  indi- 
viduals released  from  residential  substance 
abuse  treatment  programs  who  remain  in  the 
custody  of  the  State. 

"(c)  Eligibility  for  Preferesce  With 
After  Care  Compo.se.st.— 

"(1)  To  be  eligible  for  a  preference  under  this 
part,  a  State  must  ensure  that  individuals  who 
participate  in  the  drug  treatment  program  estab- 
lished or  implemented  with  assistance  provided 
under  this  part  will  be  provided  with  aftercare 
services. 

"(2)  State  aftercare  services  must  involve  the 
coordination  of  the  prison  treatment  program 
with  other  human  service  and  rehabilitation 
programs,  such  as  educational  and  job  training 
prograrris.  parole  supervision  programs,  half- 
way house  programs,  and  participation  m  self- 
help  and  peer  group  programs,  that  may  aid  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  individuals  m  the  drug 
treatment  program. 

"(3)  To  qualify  as  an  aftercare  program,  the 
head  of  the  drug  treatment  program,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  State  and  local  authorities  and  orga- 
nisations involved  m  drug  treatment,  shall  as- 
sist m  placement  of  drug  treatment  program 
participants  with  appropriate  community  drug 
treatment  facilities  when  such  individuals  leave 
pruson  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or  on  parole. 

■•(d)  State  Office.— The  office  designated 
under  section  507  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  V.S.C. 
3757)— 

■■(1)  shall  prepare  the  application  as  required 
under  section  1902:  and 

■■(2)  shall  administer  grant  funds  received 
under  this  part,  including,  review  of  spending. 


processing,  progress,  financial  reporting,  tech- 
nical assutance.  grant  adjustments,  accounting, 
auditing,  and  fund  disbursement 

-SH(    ilM3  RKMEW  OF  STATE  APPlJCATIO\S. 

■''■I'  /\  (/fSA.K-t/.  fhf  liu't-aii  \hail  make  a 
grant  under  section  19iil  to  carry  out  the 
projects  described  m  the  application  submitted 
under  section  1902  upon  detennining  that— 

"(II  the  application  is  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  part,  and 

(2)  before  the  approval  of  the  application  the 
Bureau  has  rnade  an  atfirmatii'e  finding  m  writ- 
ing that  the  proposed  project  has  been  reviewed 
in  accordance  with  this  part 

"(b)  APPROVAL.  Each  application  submitted 
under  section  1902  shall  be  considered  approved, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  Bureau  not  later 
than  45  days  after  first  received  unless  the  Bu- 
reau informs  the  ajfplicant  of  specific  reasons 
for  disapproval. 

'■(c)  Restriction.— Grant  funds  received 
under  this  part  shall  not  be  used  for  land  acqui- 
sition or  construction  projects. 

•■(d)  Disapproval  Scjtice  aso  Recossider- 
ATii).\—The  Bureau  shall  not  disapprove  any 
application  without  first  affording  the  applicant 
reasonable  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  recon- 
sideration 

'SEC.  i004.  AlJ.(n  .\Tl(>S  A\l>  DISI RIHITIOS  OF 
FUNDS. 

■'(a)  ALLOCATIOS.—Of  the  total  amount  ap- 
propriated under  this  part  in  any  fiscal  year— 

■■(1)  0  4  percent  shall  be  allocated  to  each  of 
the  participating  States,  and 

'■(2)  of  the  total  funds  remaining  after  the  al- 
location under  paragraph  (1).  there  shall  be  al- 
located to  each  of  the  participating  States  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  remaining  funds  described  in  this 
paragraph  as  the  State  prison  population  of 
such  State  hears  to  the  total  prison  population 
of  all  the  participating  States. 

■■(b)  Federal  Share —The  Federal  share  of  a 
grant  made  under  this  part  may  not  exceed  75 
percent  of  the  total  costs  of  the  projects  de- 
scribed in  the  application  submitted  under  sec- 
tion 1902  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
projects  receive  assistance  under  this  part. 

'SEC.  200S.  EVALVATtOS. 

■'Each  State  that  receives  a  grant  under  this 
part  shall  submit  to  the  Director  an  evaluation 
not  later  than  .March  1  of  each  year  in  s:uch 
form  and  containing  such  information  as  the 
Director  may  reasonably  require". 

(b)  Co.Vfo«.v//.Vf;  A\tE.\D.\1E\T—Tfie  table  of 
contents  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.SC.  3711  et 
seq.).  as  amended  by  section  1201  of  this  Act.  is 
amended  by  striking  the  matter  relating  to  part 
T  and  inserting  the  following: 

■Part  T—Reside\tial  6Tfl.sT.4.vrf  Abcse 
Treat»e.\t  for  Priscseks 
■Sec.  2001   Grant  authomation. 
■'Sec.  2002.  State  applications. 
"Sec.  2003.  Review  of  State  applications. 
■Sec.  2004.  Allocation  and  distribution  of  funds. 
■'Sec.  2005.  Evaluation. 

■Part  V—Tra.\sitiq\:  Effective  Date: 
Repealer 
■'Sec.  2101.  Continuation  of  rules,  authorities, 
and  proceedings.^'. 

(c)  Defisitio.ks.  Section  901(a)  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  V  S.C.  3791(a))  is  amended  by  adding  after 
paragraph  125)  the  following: 

'■(26)  The  term  residential  substance  abuse 
treatment  program^  means  a  course  of  individual 
and  group  activities,  lasting  between  9  and  12 
months,  in  residential  treatment  facilities  set 
apart  from  the  general  prison  population— 

■■(A)  directed  at  the  sub.itance  abuse  problems 
of  the  prisoner:  and 


'  (B>  intended  tu  dcitiop  the  prisoner  s  cog- 
nitive, behavioral,  social,  vocational,  and  other 
■ikills  so  as  to  solve  the  prisoner's  substance 
abuse  and  related  problerns  ". 

Id)  AI'IHUHIZATIOS  (IF  API'HOFHIATlO.\S.  -Sec- 
tion 10(11  la)  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  V.S.C.  3793). 
us  amended  by  section  1202  of  this  Act.  i.v 
amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  <10)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

'■(14)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
ildO.OOO.OOO  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years   1992. 
!'^93.  and  1994  to  carry  out  the  projects  under 
jxirt  T 
SEC.  l4-2i.  .MANDATORY  UTERACi'  PROGRAM. 

(a)  E.^TABLIUHMEST.'-The  chief  correctional 
officer  of  each  State  correctional  system  may  es- 
tablish a  demonstration,  or  statewide  functional 
literacy  program. 

(b)  Prouham  HKQriRF.MESTS.—d)  To  qualify 
for  funding  under  subsection  (d).  each  func- 
tional literacy  program  shall— 

(A)  to  the  extent  possible,  make  use  of  ad- 
vanced technologies:  and 

(B)  include— 

(I)  a  requirement  that  each  person  incarcer- 
ated in  the  system,  jail,  or  detention  center  who 
IS  not  functionally  literate,  except  a  person  de- 
scribed m  paragraph  (2).  shall  participate  in  the 
program  until  the  person   - 

(1)  achieies  functional  literacy  or  m  the  case 
of  an  individual  with  a  disability,  achieves 
functional  literacy  commens-urate  with  his  or 
her  ability. 

(11)  IS  granted  parole: 

I  111)  completes  his  or  her  sentence:  or 

ilV)  IS  relecLsed  pursuant  to  court  order. 

(II)  a  prohibition  on  granting  jparole  to  any 
person  described  in  clause  (i)  who  refuses  to 
participate  m  the  program,  unless  the  State  pa- 
role board  determines  that  the  prohibition 
should  be  waived  in  a  particular  case,  and 

OtU  adequate  opportunities  for  appropriate 
education  services  and  the  screening  and  testing 
of  all  inmates  for  functional  literacy  and  dis- 
abilities affecting  functional  literacy,  including 
learning  disabilities,  upon  arrival  in  the  system 
or  at  the  jail  or  detention  center. 

(2)  The  requirement  of  paragraph  (1)(B)  shall 
not  apply  to  a  person  who — 

(A)  IS  serving  a  life  sentence  without  possibil- 
ity of  parole: 

(B)  IS  terminally  ill,  or 

(C)  IS  under  a  sentence  of  death. 

(c)  AwiAL  Report.— (h  Wuhm  90  days  after 
the  close  of  the  first  calendar  year  in  which  a 
literacy  program  authorised  by  subsection  (a)  is 
placed  in  operation,  and  annually  for  each  of 
the  4  years  thereafter,  the  chief  correction  offi- 
cer of  each  State  correctional  system  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  Attorney  General  with  re- 
spect to  its  literacy  program. 

(2)  A  report  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  dis- 
close— 

(A)  the  number  of  persons  who  were  tested  for 
eligibility  during  the  preceding  year. 

(B)  the  number  of  persons  who  were  eligible 
for  the  literacy  program  during  the  preceding 
year: 

(C)  the  number  of  persons  uho  partit  \patcd  in 
the  htercuT)  program  during  the  preceding  year. 

(D)  the  names  arid  types  ol  tests  that  were 
used  to  determine  functional  literacy  and  the 
names  and  types  of  tests  that  were  used  to  de- 
termine disabilities  affecting  functional  literacy. 

(E)  the  average  number  of  hours  of  mstruciwn 
that  were  provided  per  week  and  the  average 
number  per  student  during  the  preceding  year. 

(F)  sample  data  on  achievement  of  partia- 
pants  in  the  program,  including  the  number  of 
participants  who  achieved  functional  literacy: 

(G)  data  on  all  direct  and  indirect  costs  of  the 
program:  and 

(H)  a  plan  for  implementing  a  systemwide 
mandatory  functional  literacy  program,  as  re- 
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quired  by  subsection  ibj.  and  if  appropriate  in- 
formation on  progress  toward  such  a  program- 
Id)  CoMPLiA.WE  GRA.'<TS.—I1)  The  Attorney 
General  shall  make  grants  to  State  correctional 
agencies  who  elect  to  establish  a  program  de- 
scribed m  subsection  faj  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting in  carrying  out  the  programji.  developing 
the  plans,  and  submitting  the  reports  required 
by  this  section. 

(2)  A  State  corrections  agency  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  subsection  if  the  agency 
agrees  to  provide  to  the  Attorney  General— 

(A)  such  data  as  the  .Attorney  General  may  re- 
quest concerning  the  tost  and  feasibility  of  oper- 
ating the  mandatory  functional  literacy  pro- 
grams required  by  subsections  lai  and  lb):  and 

iB)  a  detailed  plan  outlining  the  methods  by 
which  the  requirements  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  will  be  met.  including  s-pecific  goals  and 
timetables. 

(3)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
for  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  section 
$10,000,000  for  fuscal  year  1992.  $15.(X)0.0(Xi  for 
fiscal  year  1993.  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
and  $25.tm.()0()  for  fiscal  year  1995. 

(e)  DEFisiTio.w—For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "functional  literacy  "  means  at 
h'cLst  an  eighth  grade  equivalence  tn  reading  on 
a  nationally  recognised  standardised  test. 

(f)  Life  Skills  traimsc  Gft,4.vrs.— ij.j  The 
Attorney  General  is  authorised  to  make  grants 
to  State  and  local  correctional  agencies  to  assist 
them  m  establishing  and  operating  programs  de- 
signed to  reduce  recidivism  through  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  life  skills  necessary 
for  reintegration  into  society. 

(2)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
subsection,  a  State  or  local  correctional  agency 
shall- 

(A)  submit  an  application  to  the  Attorney 
General  or  his  designee  at  s-uch  time,  m  such 
manner,  and  containing  such  information  as  the 
Attorney  General  shall  require:  and 

(B)  agree  to  report  annually  to  the  Attorney 
Gerieral  on  the  participation  rate.  cost,  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  program  and  any  other  aspect 
of  the  program  upon  which  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  request  information. 

(3)  In  awarding  grants  under  this  section,  the 
.Attorney  General  shall  give  priority  to  programs 
that  have  the  greatest  potential  for  innovation. 
effectiveness,  and  replication  m  other  systems, 
jails,  and  detention  centers. 

(4)  Grants  awarded  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  3  years,  ex- 
cept that  the  Attorney  General  may  establish  a 
procedure  for  renewal  of  the  grants  under  para- 
graph (1). 

(5)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"life  skills"  sfiall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
self-development,  comi:  nication  skills,  lob  and 
financial  skills  development,  education,  inter- 
personal and  family  relationships,  and  stress 
and  anger  managernent. 

SEC.    1423.    .\AT10.\AL    I.\ST1TITE    OF    JVSTICE 

srvDY. 

(a)  ff..ASJBiLiTY  SrcDY.-The  .\ational  Insti- 
tute of  Justice  shall  study  the  feasibility  of  es- 
tablishing a  clearinghouse  to  provide  informa- 
tion to  interested  persons  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
fer of  prisoners  m  State  correctional  institutions 
to  other  such  correctional  institutions,  pursuant 
to  the  Interstate  Corrections  Compact  or  other 
applicable  interstate  compact,  for  the  purpose  of 
alUiUing  prisoners  to  serve  their  prison  sen- 
tences at  correctional  institutions  m  close  prox- 
imity tu  their  families. 

(b)  Report  to  Co.\GRESS.—The  .\ational  In- 
stitute of  Justice  shall,  not  later  than  1  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  .Act.  sub- 
mit to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  a  re- 
port containing  the  results  of  the  study  con- 
ducted under  subsection  (a),  together  with  any 


recommendations  the  Institute  rnay  have  on  es- 
tablishing a  clearinghouse  described  in  such 
subsection. 

(c)  DEFlMTlOS.—For  purposes  of  this  section. 
the  term  '■State  "  includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the  Vnited 
States. 

SEC.  I4S4.  STL'DY  A.VD  ASSESSMKST  OF  ALCOHOL 
USE  AA7)  TREATtlKST. 

The  Director  of  the  .\ational  Institute  of  Jus- 
tice shall— 

(1)  conduct  a  study  to  compare  the  recidnnsm 
rates  of  individuals  under  the  influence  of  alco- 
hol or  alcohol  II  combination  with  other  drugs 
at  the  time  of  their  offense — 

<A)  who  participated  in  a  residential  treat- 
ment program  while  m  the  custody  of  the  State: 
and 

iB)  who  did  not  particij3ate  in  a  residential 
treatment  program  while  m  the  custody  of  the 
State. 

12)  conduct  a  nationwide  assessment  regard- 
ing the  use  of  alcohol  and  alcohol  in  combina- 
tion with  other  drugs  as  a  factor  in  violent,  do- 
mestic, and  general  criminal  activity. 

SEC.  J4iS.  \0TIFICATI0.\  OF  RELEASE  OF  PRIS^ 
0.\ERS. 

Section  4042  of  title  IS.  Vnited  States  Code,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  ■'The  Bureau  '  and  inserting 
■■(a)  Is  GESERAL—The  Bureau  ": 

(2)  by  striking  "This  section  and  inserting 
"(c)  Application  of  Section. — This  section  ". 

(3i  m  paragraph  i4)  of  subsection  (a),  as  des- 
ignated by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection — 

(A)  by  striking  "Provide"  and  inserting  "pro- 
vide": and 

IB)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  and  in- 
serting ":  and". 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section la),  as  designated  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  the  following  neu  paragraph: 

■■(5)  provide  notice  of  release  ot  prisoners  in 
accordance  with  subsection  lb).":  and 

(5)  by  inserting  after  subsection  la),  as  des- 
ignated by  paragraph  II)  of  this  subsection,  the 
following  new  subsection 

"lb)  .KoTJCE  OF  Release  of  Prisosers.—(1) 
Except  in  the  case  of  a  prisoner  being  protected 
under  chapter  224.  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  shall, 
at  least  5  days  prior  to  the  date  on  which  a  pris- 
oner described  in  paragraph  (3)  is  to  be  released 
on  supervised  release,  or.  in  the  case  of  a  pris- 
oner on  supervised  release  at  least  5  days  prior 
to  the  date  on  which  the  prisoner  changes  resi- 
dence to  a  new  jurisdiction,  cause  written  notice 
of  the  release  or  change  of  residence  to  be  rnade 
to  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the  State 
anu  oj  the  local  jurisdiction  in  which  the  pris- 
oner will  reside. 

"(2)  A  notice  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  dis- 
close— 

"(A)  the  prisoner's  name: 

■■I  B)  the  prisoners  criminal  history,  including 
a  description  of  the  offense  of  which  the  pris- 
oner was  convicted:  and 

■■(C)  any  restrictions  on  conduct  or  other  con- 
ditions to  the  release  of  the  prisoner  that  are  im- 
posed by  law.  the  sentencing  court,  or  the  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons  or  any  other  Federal  agency 

"(3)  A  prisoner  is  described  in  this  paragraph 
if  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of— 

""(.A)  a  drug  trafficking  crime,  as  that  term  is 
defined  m  section  924ic)l2j.  or 

""IB)  a  crime  of  violence.  a.\  that  term  is  de- 
fined in  section  924(c)(3j. 

■'14)  The  notice  provided  under  this  section 
shall  be  used  solely  for  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses". 

SEC      1426.     APPUC.ATIO.\     TO     PfUSOS'ERS     TO 
WHICH  PRIOR  LAW  APPUES. 

In  the  case  of  a  prisoner  convict''d  of  an  of- 
fense committed  prior  to  Sovember  1.  1987,  the 
reference  to  supervised  release  in  section  4042(b) 
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uj  Mlf  IS.  initvd  Stales  Code,  shall  be  deemed 

to  be  a  reference  to  probation  or  parole. 

TlTl.y.  SV     IVn.M  CRIME 

Subtitle  A— Fighting  Drug  Trafficking  in 

Rural  Arrat 

SEl     1501.  .MTH()IV/..*TI().\S  K>K  KCIHI  l.*W  E.\ 
FOKCKMK.\T  .*(ih\l  //■.S 

(a)  AuTHORi/ih'i'S  '-t  .M'VR'  rH:\noNS.—The 
second  paragraph  (7)  of  section  1001(a)  of  title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  19^8  IS  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "(7)"  and  inserting  "(8)":  and 

(2)  by  striking  "and  such"  and  alt  that  fol- 
lows through  "part  O"  and  in»erting 
"iSO. 000.000  for  fiscal  year  1992.  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1993  and 
1994  to  carry  out  part  O  of  this  title". 

(b)  AMESDMEST  TV  BASE  A LUKATIOS.— Sec- 
tion l50lla)<2)(A)  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  196S  is  amended 
by  strikinQ  ■■$!i)().lH)t)"  and  insrrtmj  iC.W.noO" 
SEC.    1501.    RlRAt.    DHia    E.\K)KCh.HE.\T    TASK 

FORCES. 

(a)  EsTAfiLlsH.^IEST.—S'ot  later  than  1  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  At- 
torney General,  m  consultation  with  the  Gov- 
ernors, mayors,  and  chief  executive  officers  of 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies,  shall 
establish  a  Rural  Drug  Enforcement  Task  Force 
in  each  of  the  Federal  ludicial  districts  which 
encompass  significant  rural  lands. 

(b)  Task  Force  ME.'^IBEHSHIP.—The  task 
forces  established  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
chaired  by  the  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
respective  Federal  judicial  district.  The  task 
forces  shall  include  representatives  from— 

(1)  State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

(2)  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admini-'itration. 

(3)  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

(4)  the  Immigration  and  Saturali::ation  Serv- 
ice: and 

(5)  law  enforcement  officers  from  the  Ignited 
States  Park  Police.  United  States  Fore-it  Service 
and  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  such 
other  Federal  law  enforci-ment  agenric  if  Ihf 
Attorney  General  mau  direct 

SEC.  1503.  CROSSDESiaSATION  OF  FEVtHAL  OF 
FICERS. 
The  Attorney  General  may  cross-designate  up 
to  100  law  enforcement  officers  from  each  of  the 
agencies  specified  under  section  1502(b)(5)  with 
jurisdiction  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  on  non-Federal  lands  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  effect  the  purposes  of 
this  title 
SEC.    1504    KIR.M    DHId   f:.\HIH(  F..*tE.\T   TKAl.\ 

/.vc;. 

(a)  Specialized  Trai.'>i\g  for  Rural  Offi- 
cers.—The  Director  of  the  Federal  Law  En- 
forcement Training  Center  shall  develop  a  spe- 
ciali2ed  course  of  instruction  devoted  to  training 
law  enforcement  officers  from  rural  agencies  in 
the  investigation  of  drug  trafficking  and  related 
crimes. 

(b)  AVTHORIZATlCiS  OF  APPROPRIATIOSS  — 
There  is  authorised  to  be  appropriated  SI. 000. 000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993  and  1994 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  sectiDn 

Subtitle  H — Rural  Drug  I'mintiiin  and 
Treatment 

StX       ir.ll     HI  ItAI     S(  nsTANfft    AHl'SE    TREAT 
SIF.ST  \\l)  EUIHTIUS  GRA.\TS. 
Part  A  of  :.■      ■      ■  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S  (       "  1  ;  ■  !  seq.i  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  en  !  :•  ■  wmg  new  section 
-SEC     .-iOVH     HI  K.\l     s(  nSTA.vrE   ABVSE   TREAT- 
ME.\  I 

'  (UJ  Is  (/'f  N/-.K,i/.,  I  he  Director  n;  the  Office 
for  Treatment  Improvement  (hereafter  referred 
to  in  this  section  as  the  'Director')  shall  estab- 
lish a  program  to  provide  grants  to  hospitals, 
community  health  centers,  migrant  health  cen- 


ters, health  entities  of  Indian  tribes  and  tribal 
organisations  (as  defined  m  section  1913(b)(5)). 
and  other  appropriate  entities  that  serve  non- 
metropolitan  areas  to  assist  such  entities  in  de- 
veloping and  implementing  protects  that  pro- 
vide, or  expand  the  availability  of.  substance 
abuse  treatment  services. 

"(b)  REi>i'iRE.\tE\TS.  —  To  receive  a  grant 
under  this  section  a  hospital,  community  health 
center,  or  treatment  facility  shall-- 

"ID  serve  a  nonmetropolitan  area  or  have  a 
substance  abuse  treatment  program  that  is  de- 
signed to  serve  a  nonmetropolitan  area. 

"(21  operate,  or  have  a  plan  to  operate,  an  ap- 
proved substance  abuse  treatment  program: 

"(3)  agree  to  coordinate  the  project  assisted 
under  this  section  with  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment activities  within  the  State  and  local  agen- 
cies responsible  for  substance  abuse  treatment, 
and 

"(4)  prepare  and  submit  an  application  m  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (c). 

"(C)  APPLICATIOS  — 

"(1/  /.v  GESERAL.  —  To  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  section  an  entity  shall  submit 
an  application  to  the  Director  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Director  shall  require. 

"(2)  Ci>ORDi\ATED  APFLiCATio.ss.— State  agen- 
cies that  are  responsible  for  substance  abuse 
treatment  may  submit  coordinated  grant  appli- 
cations on  behalf  of  entities  that  are  eligible  for 
grants  pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 

"(d)  PREVESTIO.S  PROGRAMS — 

"(1)  Is  GESERAL.  -Each  entity  receiving  a 
grant  under  this  section  may  use  a  portion  of 
iuch  grant  funds  to  further  community -based 
substance  abuse  prevention  activities. 

"(2)  Regvlatioss  —The  Director,  m  con- 
sultation with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Sub- 
stance Abuse  Prevention,  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations regarding  the  activities  described  m 
paragraph  (1). 

"(e)  Special  Co.ssioERATios—ln  awarding 
grants  under  this  section  the  Director  shall  give 
priority  to— 

"(1)  projects  sponsored  by  rural  hospitals  that 
are  qualified  to  receive  rural  health  care  transi- 
tion grants  as  provided  for  m  section  4005(e)  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  19S7, 

"(2)  projects  serving  nonmetropolitan  areas 
that  establish  link.':  and  coordinate  activities  be- 
tween hosfntals.  community  health  centers,  com- 
munity mental  health  centers,  and  substance 
abuse  treatment  centers:  and 

"(3)  projects  that  are  designed  to  serve  areas 
that  have  no  available  existing  treatment  facili- 
ties 

"(f)  Duration.— Grants  awarded  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  3 
years,  except  that  the  Director  may  establish  a 
procedure  for  reneuHil  of  grants  under  sub- 
section (a). 

"(g)  Geographic  Distribctios.  —  To  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  the  Director  shall  provide 
grants  to  fund  at  least  one  protect  in  each  State. 

"(h)  Al'THORIZATIOS  OF  APPROPRIATIOSS.- 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section 
there  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
$25,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992  and 
1993.". 
SEC.  1513.  CLEASINGHOVSB  PROGRAM. 

Section  509  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  290aa-7)  is  amended- 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  "and"  at  the 
end  thereof: 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  strilcing  the  period 
and  m.ierting  a  semicolon,  and 

13)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs— 

"(5)  to  gather  information  {>eTtatning  to  rural 
drug  abuse  treatment  and  education  projects 
funded  by  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and  .Mental 
Health   Administration,   as   well  as  other  such 


projects  operating  throughout  the  United  States: 
and 

"(6)  to  disseminate  such  information  to  rural 
hospitals  community  health  centers,  community 
mental  health  centers,  treatment  facilities,  com- 
munity organizations,  and  other  interested  indi- 
viduals " 

Subtitle  (—Drug  Free  Truck  Stop»  and  Safety 
Rett  Arrat 

SEC   /.'!.';    DHId  FREE  THl  (  K  S70/'.S  A.VO  SAf "fcT> 
KA.ST  AHEA.S. 

(a)  SHoli'  /.■;>  This  section  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Dru)j  F'te  Truck  Stop  Act". 

(b)  amesdmekt  to  Costrolled  Svbsta.\ces 

ACT  — 

(1)  Is  GESERAL— Part  D  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.l  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  section  408  the  following 
new  section. 

■•TRA.\'SPORTATIOS  SAFETY  OFFES'SES 

"SEC.  409.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  section 
401(a)(1)  or  section  416  by  distributing  or  pos- 
sessing with  intent  to  distribute  a  controlled 
substance  in  or  on.  or  within  1,000  feet  of,  a 
truck  stop  or  safety  rest  area  is  (except  as  pro- 
vided m  subsection  (bji  subject  to— 

"(1)  twice  the  maximum  punishrnent  author- 
ised by  section  401(b),  and 

"(2)  at  least  twice  any  term  of  supervised  re- 
lease authorised  by  section  401(b)  for  a  first  of- 
fense. 

Except  to  the  extent  a  greater  minimum  sentence 
IS  otherwise  provided  by  section  401(bl.  a  term  of 
imprisonment  under  this  subsection  shall  be  not 
less  than  one  year.  The  mandatory  minimum 
sentencing  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  offenses  involving  5  grams  or  less  of 
marihuana. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  violates  section  401(a)(1) 
or  section  416  by  distributing  or  possessing  with 
intent  to  distribute  a  controlled  substance  in  or 
on,  or  within  1.000  feet  of.  a  truck  stop  or  a 
safety  rest  area  after  a  prior  conviction  or  con- 
victions under  subsection  (a)  have  become  final 
IS  punis^a6/e— 

"(1)  by  the  greater  of  (A)  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment of  not  less  than  3  years  and  not  more  than 
life  imprisonment  or  (B)  3  times  the  maximum 
punishment  authorised  by  section  401ib),  and 

"(2)  by  at  least  3  times  any  term  of  supervised 
release  authorised  by  section  401(b)  for  a  first 
offense. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  sentence  imposed 
under  subsection  (b).  imposition  or  execution  of 
such  sentence  shall  not  be  .suspended  and  pro- 
bation shall  not  be  granted.  An  individual  con- 
victed under  subsection  (b)  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  parole  under  chapter  311  of  title  18  of  the 
United  Slates  Code  until  the  individual  has 
served  the  minimum  sentence  'equircd  by  such 
subsection. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'safety  rest  area'  means  a  road- 
side facility  with  jxirkmg  facilities  for  the  rest 
or  other  needs  of  motorists:  and 

"(2)  the  term  'truck  stop'  means  any  facility 
(including  any  parking  lot  appurtenant  thereto) 
that  has  the  capacity  to  provide  fuel  or  service, 
or  both,  to  any  commercial  motor  vehicle  as  de- 
fined under  section  12019(6)  of  the  Commercial 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1986.  operating  in 
commerce  as  defined  in  section  12019(3)  of  such 
Act  and  that  is  located  withm  2.500  feet  of  the 
S'ational  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  High- 
ways or  the  Federal- Aid  Primary  System.". 

(2)  COSFOR.\tlSG  .A\IESD\IESTS.— 

(A)  CROSS  RfFERESCE— Section  401(b)  of  such 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  841(b))  IS  amended  by  inserting 

"409."  immediately  before  "418."  each  place  it 
appears. 

(B)  Table  of  cosTESTS.—The  table  of  con- 
tents of  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion  and  Control   Act   of  1970   is  amended  by 


sinking  the  item  relating  to  section  409,  the  fol- 
lowing new  Item: 
"Sec.   409.   Transportation   safety 
offenses.". 

(C)  SESTESCISC  GVIDELISES  — 

(1)  PROMVLGATIOS  OF  GVIDELISES.  — Pursuant 

to  its  authority  under  section  994  of  title  2S. 
United  States  Code,  and  section  21  of  the  Sen- 
tenang  Act  of  1987  (28  U  S.C.  994  note),  the 
I'nited  States  Sentencing  Commission  shall  pro- 
mulgate guidelines,  or  shall  amend  pxisting 
guidelines,  to  provide  that  a  defendant  con- 
victed of  violating  section  409  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act,  as  added  by  subsection  (a. 
shall  be  assigned  an  offense  level  under  chapter 
2  of  the  sentencing  guidelines  that  is— 

(A)  two  levels  greater  than  the  level  that 
unuld  have  been  assigned  for  the  underlying 
controlled  substance  offense:  and 

(B)  in  no  event  less  than  lexel  26. 

(2)  Implemestatios  hy  .sestescisg  commis- 
SlOS.  —  If  the  sentencing  guidelines  are  amended 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  .Act.  the  Sen- 
tencing Commission  shall  implement  the  instruc- 
tion set  forth  in  paragraph  (li  so  as  to  achieie 
a  comparable  result. 

(3)  Limit ATIOS— The  guidelines  described  m 
paragraph  (1).  as  promulgated  or  amended 
under  this  subsection,  shall  provide  that  an  of- 
fense that  could  be  subject  to  multiple  enhance- 
ments pursuant  to  this  subsection  is  subject  to 
not  more  than  n'le  such  enhanci'mfit 

TITLE  XVI— DRUG  COSTROL 
Subtitle  A — Drug  Emergency  Area* 
SEC.  1601.  DHL  a  i:.MKR0E.VO-  AREAS. 

>'.!  fi/,ri  Jfni.-i  1,1  thi   Sdtinnal  .Karn'tus  Leader- 
^hi!>  A:  t  ft  lyHR  i21  V  .s'  C.  1504)  i.s  amended  by 
addi'iij  al  the  end  the  foUowing. 
"(e)    Declaratios    of    Dric    Emf.rgescy 

AREAS.— 

"(1)  PRESIDESTIAL  OECLARATIOS .—( A)  In  the 
event  that  a  major  drug-related  emergency  exists 
throughout  a  State  or  a  part  of  a  State  or  where 
the  threat  of  a  drug-related  emergency  exists  to 
part  of  a  State  bordering  part  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try where  a  drug-related  emergency  is  known  to 
exist,  the  President  may.  m  icnsitltation  with 
the  Director  and  other  appropriate  officials.  de- 
Clare  such  State  or  part  of  a  State  to  be  a  drug 
emergency  area  and  may  take  any  and  all  nec- 
essary actions  authorised  by  this  subsection  or 
otherwise  authorised  by  law. 

"(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  major  drug-related  emergency'  means  any 
occasion  or  instance  m  which  drug  s-mugglmg. 
drug  trafficking,  drug  abuse,  or  drug-related  vi- 
olence reaches  such  levels,  as  determined  by  the 
President,  that  Federal  assistance  is  needed  to 
supplement  State  and  local  efforts  and  capabili- 
ties to  save  lives,  and  to  protect  property  and 
public  health  and  safety. 

"(2)  Procedure  for  declaratios.— (Ai  All 
requests  for  a  declaration  by  the  President  des- 
ignating an  area  to  be  a  drug  emergency  area 
shall  be  made,  in  writing,  by  the  Governor  or 
chief  executive  officer  of  any  affected  Stale  or 
local  government,  respectively ,  and  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  President  through  the  Director  m 
such  form  as  the  Director  may  by  regulation  re- 
quire. One  or  more  cities,  counties,  or  States 
may  submit  a  joint  request  for  designation  as  a 
drug  emergency  area  under  this  subsection. 

"(B)  Any  request  made  under  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  based  on  a  writ- 
ten finding  that  the  major  drug-related  emer- 
gency IS  of  such  severity  and  magnitude,  that 
Federal  assistance  is  neces.sary  to  assure  an  ef- 
fective response  to  save  lives,  and  to  protect 
property  and  public  health  and  safety. 

"(C>  The  President  shall  not  limit  declarations 
made  under  this  subsection  to  highly -populated 
centers  of  drug  tra.ffickmg.  drug  smuggling, 
drug  use  or  drug-related  violence,  but  shall  also 


consider  applications  from  governments  of  less 
populated  areas  where  the  magnitude  and  sever- 
ity of  such  activities  is  beyond  the  capability  ot 
the  State  or  local  government  to  respond. 

"(D)  As  part  of  a  request  tor  a  declaration  by 
the  President  under  this  subsection,  and  as  a 
prerequisite  to  Federal  drug  emergency  assist- 
ance under  this  subsection,  the  Governor(s)  or 
chief  executive  officer(s)  shall— 

"(I)  take  appropriate  action  under  State  or 
local  law  and  furnish  such  information  on  the 
nature  and  amount  of  State  and  local  resources 
uhuh  have  been  or  will  be  committed  to  alle- 
viating the  major  drug-related  emergency. 

"fiu  certify  that  State  and  local  government 
obligations  and  expenditures  will  comply  with 
all  applicable  cvst-sharing  requirements  of  this 
subsection,  and 

"(III)  submit  a  detailed  plan  outlining  that 
government's  short-  and  long-term  plans  to  rc- 
.spond  to  the  major  drug-related  emergency, 
specifying  the  tyjxs  and  levels  of  Federal  assist- 
ance requested,  and  including  explicit  goals 
(where  pos.sible  quantitative  goals/  and  time- 
tables and  shall  specify  how  Federal  assistance 
provided  under  this  subsection  is  intended  to 
achieve  sue h  goals. 

"(E)  The  Director  shall  review  any  request 
submitted  pursuant  to  this  subsection  and  for- 
ward the  application,  along  with  a  rec- 
ommendation to  the  president  on  whether  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  application,  within  30 
days  after  reieivmg  such  application.  Based  on 
the  application  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
Director,  the  President  may  declare  an  area  to 
be  a  drug  emergency  area  under  this  subsection. 

"(3)  Federal  mosetary  .issi.'^tasce.—<A) 
The  President  is  authorised  to  make  grants  to 
State  or  local  governments  of  up  to.  m  the  ag- 
gregate for  any  single  major  drug-related  emer- 
gency. S.Vj.OCKi.QOO. 

"(Bi  The  Federal  share  of  assistance  under 
this  section  shall  not  be  greater  than  75  percent 
of  the  costs  necessary  to  implement  the  short- 
and  long-term  plan  outlined  in  paragraph 
(2l(D)(iiii. 

"(C)  Federal  assistance  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  provided  to  a  drug  disaster  area  for 
more  than  1  year,  tn  any  case  where  Federal  as- 
sistance is  provided  under  this  .4ft,  the 
Governor(s)  or  chief  executive  officer(s)  may 
apply  to  the  President,  through  the  Director,  for 
an  extension  of  assistance  beyond  1  year.  The 
President,  based  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Director,  may  extend  the  provision  of  Federal 
assistance  for  not  more  than  an  additional  180 
days. 

"(D)  Any  State  or  local  government  receiving 
Federal  assistance  under  this  subsection  shall 
balance  the  allocation  of  such  assistance  evenly 
between  drug  suppiv  rpduction  and  drug  de- 
mand reduction  efforts,  unless  State  or  local 
conditions  dictate  otherwise. 

"(4)  Xosmosetary  A.ssiSTA.\CE.—ln  addition 
to  the  assistance  provided  under  paragraph  (3). 
the  President  may— 

"(A)  direct  any  Federal  agency,  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement,  to  utilise  its  authorities  and 
the  resources  granted  to  it  under  Federal  law 
(including  personnel,  equipment,  supplies,  fa- 
cilities, and  managerial,  technical,  and  advisory 
services)  in  support  of  State  and  local  assistance 
efforts:  and 

"(B)  provide  technical  and  advisory  assist- 
ance, including  communications  support  and 
law  enforcement-related  intelligence  informa- 
tion. 

"(5)  l.SSfASCE  OF  /AfPiA  Afi.vn.VG  REGVLA- 
TIOSS.— .\'ot  later  than  9<i  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Director 
shall  issue  regulations  to  implement  this  sub- 
section, including  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  relating  to  applications  for  Federal 
assistance  and  the  provision  of  Federal  mone- 
tary and  nonmonetary  assistance. 


"16)  ALDIT  BY  COMPTROLLER  GESERAL  —As- 
sistance under  this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to 
annual  audit  by  the  Comptroller  General. 

"(7/     AVTHORIZ.ATIOS     OF     APPROPRIATIOSS.— 
There   are   authorised    to    be   appropriated  for 
each    of    fiscal    years    1992.     1993     and    1994 
$300,000,000  to  carry  out  this  subsection." 
Subtitle  B — Precurtor  ChemicaU 
SEC.  1611.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  "The  Chemical 
Control   and   Environmental   Responsibility   Act 
of  1991'  . 
SEC.  1S12.  DEFL\ITIO\  AMKKDMESTS. 

(a)  Section  102  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  V.S  C.  802)  IS  amended- 

(1)  in  paragraph  i33i  by  striking  any  listed 
precursor  chemical  or  listed  essential  chemical" 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereo'  "any  list  I 
chemical  or  any  list  II  chemical". 

(2)  in  paragraph  (34/  by  striking  "listed  pre- 
cursor chemical'  and  by  inserting  m  lieu  there- 
of "list  I  chemical"  and  by  striking  critical  to 
the  creation"  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"important  to  the  rnanufacture", 

(3)  m  paragraph  i35i  by  striking  "listed  essen- 
tial chemical"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "list 
II  chemical"  and  by  striking  "that  is  used  as  a 
solvent,  reagent,  or  catalyst  "  and  by  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ".  which  is  not  a  list  I  chemical, 
that  IS  used'. 

(4)  in  paragraph  i40i  by  striking  "listed  pre- 
cursor chemical  or  a  listed  essential  chemical" 
and  by  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "list  I  chemical 
or  a  list  II  chemical"  in  both  places  it  ajypears. 

(b)  Section  310  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  U.S.C  S30i  IS  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1)(A)  by  striking  "precur- 
sor chemical"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "list 
1  chemical". 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)(1)(B)  by  striking  "an  es- 
sential chemical"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"a  list  II  chemical". 

(3)  in  .vuhsection  (c)(2)(D)  by  striking  "precrur- 
sor    chemical"    and    inserting    m    lieu    thereof 

"chemical  control  '. 

(c)  Section  102  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  802)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (34)  by  inserting  ",  its 
esters,"  before  "and"  m  subparagraphs  (A).  (F), 
and  (H): 

(2)  m  paragraph  (38)  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "or  who  acts  as  a 
broker  or  trader  for  an  international  transaction 
involving  a  listed  chemical,  a  tableting  machine, 
or  an  encapsulating  machine."": 

(3)  m  paragraph  (39)(A)  hy  striking  "or  expor- 
tation" and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  ".  eipor- 
tat,  ""  or  any  international  transaction  which 
does  not  involve  the  importation  or  exportation 
of  a  listed  chemical  into  or  out  of  the  United 
States  if  a  broker  or  trader  located  m  the  United 
States  participates  m  the  transaction,": 

(4)  in  paragraph  (39)(Aj(iu)  by  inserting  "or 
any  category  of  transaction  for  a  specific  listed 
chemical  or  chemicals  "  alter  "transaction": 

(5)  in  paragraph  (39)(A)(iv)  by  striking  the 
semi-colon  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "unless 
the  listed  chemical  is  ephedrme  as  defined  m 
paragraph  (34)(C)  of  this  section  or  any  other 
listed  chemical  which  the  Attorney  General  may 
be  regulation  designate  as  not  subject  to  this  ex- 
emption after  .finding  that  such  action  would 
serve  the  regulatory  purposes  of  this  chapter  in 
order  to  prevent  diversion  and  the  total  quantity 
of  the  ephcdrine  or  other  listed  chemical  des- 
ignated pursuant  to  this  paragraph  included  in 
the  transaction  equals  or  exceeds  the  threshold 
established  for  that  chemical  by  the  Attorney 
General.": 

(6)  in  paragraph  (39)(A)(v)  by  striking  the 
semi-colon  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "which 
the  Attorney  General  has  by  regulation  des- 
ignated as  exempt  .from  the  application  of  this 
chapter  based  on  a  .finding  that  the  mixture  is 
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lonnulatfd  in  such  a  u-av  that  it  cannot  be  eas- 
ily used  m  the  illwit  production  of  a  controlled 
substance  and  that  the  listed  chemical  or  chemi- 
cals contained  in  the  muture  cannot  be  readili/ 
recovered,",  and 
(7)  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  as  follows 
"(42)  the  terms  broker'  or   trader'  mean  a  per- 
son who  assists  m  arranging  an  international 
transaction  m  a  listed  chemical  by  negotiating 
contracts,  serving  as  an  agent  or  intermediary, 
or  bringing  a  buyer,  seller  and  or  transporter  to- 
gether " 
SBC.  IStS.  REGISTRATIO.\  KKQl  IREMENT. 

la)  Section  ini  at  the  Cantrolled  Substances 
Act  121  V  S.C.  S21)  IS  amended  by  striking  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  to  the 
registration  and  control  of  regulated  persons 
and  of  regulated  transactions". 

(b)  Section  302  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  use.  822)  is  amended— 

(1)  m  subsection  (a)(1)  by  inserting  "or  list  1 
chemical"  after  "controlled  substance  "  in  each 
place  it  appears: 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)  by  inserting  "or  list  t 
chemicals"  after  "controlled  substances"  and  by 
inserting  "or  chemicals"  after  "such  sub- 
stances": 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)  by  inserting  "or  list  I 
chemical"  after  "controlled  substance"  each 
place  it  appears:  and 

(4)  171  subsection  (e)  by  inserting  "or  list  I 
chemicals"  after   'controlled  substances". 

(c)  Section  303  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  use.  823)  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection 

"(h)  The  Attorney  General  shall  register  an 
applicant  to  distribute  a  list  t  chemical  unless 
he  determines  that  the  issuance  of  such  registra- 
tion is  inconsistent  with  the  public  interest.  In 
determining  the  public  interest,  the  following 
factors  shall  be  considered. 

"(I)  maintenance  of  effective  controls  again.it 
diversion  of  listed  chemicals  into  other  than  le- 
gitimate channels. 

"(2)  compliance  with  applicable  Federal.  State 
and  local  law. 

"(3)  prior  conviction  record  of  applicant 
under  Federal  or  State  laws  relating  to  con- 
trolled substances  or  to  chemicals  controlled 
under  Federal  or  State  law. 

"(4)  paxl  experience  in  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  chemicals:  and 

"(5)  such  other  factors  as  may  be  relevant  to 
and  consistent  with  the  public  health  and  safe- 
ty"- 

(d)  Section  304  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  use.  824)  IS  amended— 

(1)  m  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  "or  a  list  I 
chemical  "  after  "controlled  substance"  m  each 
place  It  appears  and  by  inserting  "or  list  I 
chemicals  "  after  "controlled  substances  ". 

(2)  m  subsection  (b)  by  inserting  'or  list  1 
chemical  "  after   "controlled  substance"'. 

(3)  in  subsection  (f)  by  inserting  "or  list  I 
chemicals"  after  "controlled  substances"  each 
place  it  appears,  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (gl  by  inserting  "or  lust  I 
chemicals"  after  "controlled  substances'  each 
place  It  appears  and  by  inserting  "'or  list  I 
chemical"  after  "controlled  substance"  each 
place  it  appears. 

(e)  Section  1008  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Import  and  Export  Act  (21  U.S.C.  958)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (c)(1): 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  register  an 
applicant  to  import  or  export  a  list  I  chemical 
unless  he  determines  that  the  issuance  of  such 
registration  is  inconsistent  with  the  public  inter- 
est. In  determining  the  public  interest,  the  fac- 
tors enumerated  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5) 
of  section  303<h)  shall  be  considered  ": 


iJt  m  subsection  id)l3l  by  inserting  "or  list  I 
chemical  or  chemicals."  after  "substances.". 

(41  m  subsection  (d)(6)  by  inserting  "or  list  I 
chemicals  "  after  "controlled  substances"  each 
place  It  appears, 

(5)  m  subsection  (e)  by  striking  "and  307""  and 
inserting   "307.  and  310  ".  and 

(6)  in  subsections  (f).  (g)  and  (h)  by  inserting 
"or  list  I  chemicals"  after  "controlled  sub- 
stances "  each  place  it  appears 

(f)  Section  403(a)  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Art  (21  U  S.C.  843(a»  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(7). 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (8)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  or", 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 

"(9)  who  15  a  regulated  person  to  distribute, 
import  or  export  a  list  I  chemical  without  the 
registration  rpquued  hu  this  title 
SEC      ISI4     Rf:P<IHTI\(.     Of    IJSTKn    IHESnCAL 
HLKSl  hACriRISli 

Section  310(b)  of  the  Cuiitrullcd  Substances 
Act  (21  use.  830(bi)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  "(b)  Each"  and  inserting 
"(b)(1)  Each". 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (I)  through 
(4)  as  subparagraphs  (Ai  through  (D).  respec- 
tii>ely, 

(3)  by  sinking  "paragraph  (I)"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "subparagraph  (A)", 

(4)  by  striking  paragraph  f2l"  each  place  it 
apf>ears  and  inserting  "subparagraph  (B)"". 

<Sl  by  striking  "paragraph  13)"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "subparagraph  (C)".  and 
(fil  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
"(2)  Eaih  regulated  person  who  manufactures 
a  listed  chemical  shall  report  annually  to  the 
Attorney  General,  in  such  form  and  manner  and 
containing  such  specific  data  as  the  Attorney 
General  shall  prescribe  by  regulation,  informa- 
tion concerning  listed  chemicals  manufactured 
hii  him  " 
SEC.   /«/.S    «/■./■»)«  rs  H>    KHIIhh.HS  ASI>   IK.MItHS; 

t  KJW\.M.  ri-:.\Ai.rihs 

(a)  Section  1018  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Import  and  Export  Act  (21  U.S.C  971)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  new  subsection. 

"(e)  Any  person  located  m  the  United  States 
who  IS  a  broker  or  trader  for  an  international 
transaction  m  a  listed  chemical  which  is  a  regu- 
lated transaction  solely  because  of  that  person's 
involvement  as  a  broker  or  trader  shall,  with  re- 
spect to  that  transaction,  be  subject  to  all  of  the 
notification,  reporting,  record  keeping,  and 
other  requirements  placed  upon  exporters  of  list- 
ed chemicals  by  this  title  and  title  11". 

(b)  Section  1010(d)  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Import  and  Export  Act  (21  U  SC  960(d)) 
IS  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(dl  Any  person  who  knowingly  or  inten- 
tionally - 

"(1)  imports  or  exports  listed  chemical  with  in- 
tent to  manufacture  a  controlled  substance  m 
violation  of  this  chapter: 

"(2)  exports  a  listed  chemical,  or  serves  as  a 
broker  or  trader  for  an  international  transaction 
involving  a  listed  chemical,  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  country  to  which  the  chemical  is  ex- 
ported: 

"(3)  imports  or  exports  a  listed  chemical 
knowing,  or  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe, 
that  the  chemical  will  be  used  to  manufacture  a 
controlled  substance  m  violation  of  this  chapter: 

"(4)  exports  a  listed  chemical,  or  serves  as  a 
broker  or  trader  for  an  international  transaction 
involi'ing  a  listed  chemical,  knowing,  or  having 
reasonable  cause  to  believe,  that  the  chemical 
will  be  used  to  manufacture  a  controlled  sub- 
stance in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  country  to 
which  the  chemical  is  exported, 
shall  he  fined  in  accordance  with  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  10 
years,  or  both.". 


SEC  1616.  E.XEMt-rio.y  .AiTmiKiri,  auuitiusal 

PESAl.TIES. 

(a)  Section  idifi  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Import  and  Export  Act  (21  U.SC  971)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  new  subsection 

"(f)(1)  The  Attorney  General  rnay  by  regula- 
tion require  that  the  15  day  advance  notice  re- 
quirement of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  apply 
to  all  exports  of  spec^flc  listed  chemicals  to  spec- 
ified nations,  regardless  of  the  status  of  certain 
customers  m  such  country  as  'regular  cus- 
tomers" If  he  finds  that  such  action  is  necessary 
to  support  effective  diversion  control  programs 
or  IS  required  by  treaty  or  other  international 
agreement  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 

"(2)  The  Attorney  General  may  by  regulation 
waive  the  15  day  advance  notice  requirement  for 
exports  of  specific  listed  chemicals  to  specified 
countries  if  he  determines  that  such  advance 
notice  IS  not  required  for  effective  chemical  con- 
trol. If  such  advance  notice  recjuirement  is 
uaived.  exporters  of  such  listed  chemicals  shall 
be  required  to  either  submit  reports  of  individual 
exportations  or  to  submit  periodic  reports  of  the 
exportation  of  such  listed  chemicals  to  the  At- 
torney General  at  such  time  or  times  and  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  establish  by  regulation. 

"(3)  The  Attorney  General  may  by  regulation 
waive  the  15  day  advance  notice  requirement  for 
the  importation  of  specific  listed  chemicals  if  he 
determines  that  such  requtrenient  is  not  nec- 
essary for  effective  chemical  control.  If  such  ad- 
vance notwe  requirement  is  waived,  importers  of 
such  listed  chemicals  shall  t>e  required  to  either 
submit  reports  of  individual  importations  or  to 
submit  periodic  reports  of  the  importation  of 
such  listed  chemicals  to  the  Attorney  General  at 
such  tirne  or  times  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Attorney  General  shall  establish  by 
regulation 

(b)  Section  1010(d)  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Import  and  Export  Act  (21  U.SC  960(d)) 
(as  amended  by  section  1615(b))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "or"  after  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (4).  and 

(2)  adding  a  new  paragraph  (5)  as  follows: 
"(5)  imports  or  exports  a  listed  chemical,  with 

the  intent  to  ei'ade  the  reporting  or  record- 
keeping requirements  of  section  1018  of  this  title 
applicable  to  such  importation  or  exportation  by 
falsely  representing  to  the  Attorney  General 
that  the  importation  or  exportation  qualifies  for 
a  waiver  of  the  advance  notice  recjuirement 
granted  pursuant  to  section  1018(d)(1)  or  (2)  of 
this  title  by  misrepresenting  the  actual  country 
of  final  destination  of  the  listed  chemical  or  the 
actual  listed  i  hemiral  hnng  imported  or  ex- 
ported 
SBC.  1617.  AMK\D.ME.\TS  TU  UST  I. 

Section  102(34)  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  use  802(34))  is  amended: 

(1)  by  striking  subparagraphs  (O).  (U).  and 
(W). 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (P) 
through  (T)  as  (O)  through  (S).  subparagraph 
(V)  as  (T).  and  subparagraph  (X)  as  (U),  respec- 
tively: 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (U).  as  so 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (2).  the  following: 

"(V)  ben:aldehyde. 
"(W)  nilroethane    ": 

(4)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (Y)  as  (X): 
and 

(5)  by  striiiing  "(.M)  through  (X)"  in  redesig- 
nated subparagraph  (Xl  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  "IM >  th^"U^h  d')" 

SEC.  I6ia.  EI-l»l\.ATlO,\  OF  REGIUAK  SI  I'fUh.K 
ST  ATI  S  ASn  (  KKATIOS  Oh  fU-.dl  I^H 
IWOKTEK  STATl  S. 
(a)    Section    102(37)    of   the    Con!'   .;.  .'    .-Sub- 
stances  Act   (21    use    802(37))   is   w:,  ■..!,, 1   to 
read  as  follows: 

"(37)  The  term  'regular  importer'  means,  with 
respect  to  a  specific  listed  chemical,  a  person 


uhii  )ia\  an  established  record  as  an  importer  of 
that  listed  themical  that  is  reported  to  the  At- 
torney General.". 

lb)  .Section  WIS  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Import  and  Export  Act  (21  U.S.C.  971)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  m  subsection  (b)(1)  bu  striking  "regular 
supplier  of  the  regulated  person."  and  tn.wrting 
in  lieu  thereof  "to  an  importation  by  a  regular 
importer    ": 

(2)  m  s~ubsection  (b)(2)  by  striking  "a  customer 
or  supplier  of  a  regulated  person"  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "a  customer  of  a  regulated  per- 
son or  to  an  importer"  and  by  striking  "regular 
supplier"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "the  im- 
porter as  a  regular  importer",  and 

(3)  m  subsection  (cidi  by  striking  regular 
supplier  '  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "regular 
importer" 

SEC.    1619.    AD'W.\ISTRATnE   ISSPECTIO.\S   A.VD 
At'THOfUn" 
Section  5!ii'nii2'i  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  U.SC   S'<iiia)(2))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  places,  including  factories,  warehouses, 
or  other  establishments,  and  conveyances. 
where  persons  registered  under  section  303  of 
this  title  (or  exempt  from  such  registration 
under  section  302(d)  of  this  title  or  by  regulation 
of  the  Attorney  General),  or  a  regulated  person 
may  lawfully  hold,  manufacture,  distribute,  dis- 
pense, administer ,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  con- 
trolled substances  ur  listed  chemicals  or  where 
records  relating  to  such  activity  are  main- 
tained " 
SEC   1620.  THRESHOLD  AMOl'STS. 

Xnfjf.ri  l/i2i:iuii.i<  ot  the  Controlled  Sub- 
^t.in<es  .4c  (  '.'';  r  X  C.  8n2l39)(A))  is  amended  by 
-.r^r-'tinQ  "a  listed  chemical,  or  if  the  Attorney 
(/■'.'.i;  l^:J^,^^^.^  a  threshold  amount  for  a 
\fi  .'.  :.s!i  ,1  h'"iical."  before  "a  threshold 
amount,  ituluding  a  cumulative  threshold 
amount  of  multiple  transactions"". 
SEC.  1621    MA.\AaE.ME.\T  OF  USTED  CHEMICALS. 

la)  fart  ('  ol  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  310  the  following  neu  section: 
"MA.\AGE\IEST  OF  USTED  CHEMICA!^ 
"SEC.  311.  (a)  It  IS  unlawful  for  a  person  who 
possesses  a  liited  chcmiical  with  the  intent  that 
It  be  used  in  the  illegal  manufacture  of  a  con- 
trolled substance  to  manage  the  listed  chemical 
or  waste  from  the  manufacture  of  a  controlled 
substance  otherwise  than  as  required  hy  regula- 
tions issued  under  sections  3001  through  3(K)5  of 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Ad  142  CSC.  6921- 
6925). 

"(b)(1)  In  addition  to  a  penalty  that  may  be 
imposed  for  t)ie  illegal  manufacture,  possession, 
or  distribution  of  a  listed  chemical  or  toxic  resi- 
due of  a  clandestine  laboratory,  a  person  who 
violates  subsection  (a)  shall  be  assessed  the  costs 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  and  shall  be  impris- 
oned as  described  in  paragraph  i3i. 

""(2)  Pursuant  to  paragraph  lli.  a  defendant 
shall  be  assessed  the  following  costs  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  a  State,  or  other  authority  or  person 
that  undertakes  to  correct  the  results  of  the  im- 
proper management  of  a  listed  chemical: 

""(A)  The  cost  of  initial  cleanup  and  disposal 
of  the  listed  chemical  and  contaminated  prop- 
erty, and 

"(B)  The  cost  of  restoring  property  that  is 
damaged  by  exposure  to  a  listed  chemical  for  re- 
habilitation under  Federal.  State,  and  local 
standards. 

""(3)(A)  A  violation  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
punished  as  a  Class  D  felony,  or  in  the  case  of 
a  willful  violation,  as  a  Cla-is  C  felony. 

""(B)  It  IS  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  guide- 
lines issued  by  the  Sentencing  Commission  re- 
garding sentencing  under  this  paragraph  should 
recommend  that  the  term  of  imprisonment  for 
(he  violation  of  subsection  (a)  should  not  be  less 


than  5  years,  nor  less  than  10  years  m  the  case 
of  a  willful  violation. 

"(4i  The  Court  may  order  that  all  or  a  portion 
of  the  earnings  from  work  performed  by  a  de- 
fendant m  prison  be  withheld  for  payment  of 
costs  assessed  under  paragraph  l2i- 

""(c)  The  Attorney  General  may  direct  that  as- 
sets forfeited  under  section  511  in  connection 
with  a  prosecution  under  this  section  be  shared 
with  State  agencies  that  participated  m  the  sei- 
cure  or  cleaning  up  of  a  contaminated  site.". 

(b)  Section  523la)  ot  title  11.  United  States 
Code.  IS  amended- 

(1)  bi/  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(9): 

i2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph ilO)  and  inserting  ":  or"',  and 

l3)  by  adding  the  following  neu  paragraph  at 
the  end  thereof. 

"Ill)  for  costs  assessed  undc-r  section  Jllib:  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act." 

Subtitle  C — General  Provisiom 
SEC.  1631.  CRIUI\AL  PE.VAL7T  FOR  FAILCRE  TO 
OBEY  ORDER  TO  LA.\D. 

la  I  l.\  Ge.^RRaL.  -Chapter  lay  of  title  16.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  t>ie  end 
the  fcjllowing  new  sec  tion 
"1)2237.  Order  to  land 

"lailh  .4  pilot  or  operator  ol  an  aircraft  that 
has  crossed  the  border  of  the  United  States,  or 
an  aircraft  subject  to  the  jurwidiction  of  the 
United  States  operating  outside  the  United 
States,  who  intentionally  .fails  to  obey  an  order 
to  land  issued  by  an  authorised  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officer  who  has  observed  conduct  or  is 
otherwise  m  possession  of  information  establish- 
ing reasonable  suspicion  that  the  aircraft  is 
being  used  unlawfully  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  controlled  .sub- 
stances, as  that  term  is  defined  in  section  102(6) 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act.  or  section  1956 
or  1957  of  this  title  (relating  to  money  launder- 
ing), shall  be  fined  under  this  title,  or  impris- 
oned not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  in  consultation 
with  Die  Attorney  General,  shall  make  rules 
governing  the  rneans  by  uhicli  a  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officer  may  communicate  an  order  to 
land  to  a  pilot  or  operator  of  an  aircraft. 

"(3l  This  section  does  not  limit  the  authority 
of  a  customa  officer  under  section  581  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  another  law  the  Customs 
Service  enforces  or  administers,  or  the  authority 
of  a  Federal  law  enforcement  officer  under  a 
lau  of  the  United  States  to  order  an  aircraft  to 
land. 

"(b)  A  foreign  nation  may  consent  or  wane 
objection  to  the  United  States  enforcing  the  laics 
of  the  United  States  by  radio,  telephone,  or  simi- 
lar oral  or  electronic  means.  Consent  or  uaner 
may  be  proven  hy  certification  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  the  Secretary's  designee. 

"(CI  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(li  the  term  "aircraft  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States'  includes— 

"(A)  an  aircraft  located  over  the  United 
States  or  the  cu.stoms  waters  of  the  United 
States: 

"(B)  an  aircraft  located  in  the  airspace  of  a 
foreign  nation,  when  that  nation  consents  to 
United  States  enforcement  of  United  States  law: 
and 

"(C)  over  the  high  seas,  an  aircraft  without 
nationality .  an  aircraft  of  the  United  States  reg- 
istry, or  an  aircraft  registered  m  a  foreign  na- 
tion that  has  consented  or  waived  objection  to 
the  United  States  enforcement  of  United  States 
law.  and 

"(2)  the  term  Federal  law  enforcement  officer' 
has  the  same  meaning  that  term  has  in  section 
115  of  this  title. 

"(d)  An  aircraft  that  is  used  in  violation  of 
this  section  is  liable  in  rem  for  a  fine  imposed 
under  this  section. 


"fei  An  aircratt  that  is  used  m  violation  of 
this  section  rnay  be  sexzed  and  fo-'feited.  The 
laws  relating  to  seisure  and  forfeiture  for  viola- 
tion of  the  custorrui  laws,  including  available  de- 
fenses such  as  innocent  ou-ver  provisions,  apply 
to  aircraft  seised  or  forfeited  under  this  sec- 
tion.". 

lb)  Clerical  AME\DMEST.—The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  chapter  109  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  neu  item 
■2237.  Order  to  land  '  . 
SEC.     1632.     AME\DME.\T     TO     THE    MA.\SFIELD 
AME.\DME.\T  TO  PERMIT  MARITIME 
LAW  E\FORCEMEJ\rr  OPERATJOSS  L\ 
ARCHIPELAGIC  WATERS. 

Section  4SUc)(4)  of  Public  Law  S7-I95  i22 
CSC.  2291)lc)(4j.)  IS  amended  by  inserting  ". 
and  archipelagic  waters'   afte'  "te-^rxto-^ial  sea" 

SEC.  1633.  EXHASCEMKWT  OF  PE\ALTIES  FOR 
DRUG  TRAFFICKIToG  /TV  PRISO.K'S. 

Section  1791  of  title  IS.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

il)  in  subsection  (c).  by  inserting  before 
"Any"  the  following  new  sentence:  "Any  pun- 
ishment imposed  under  subsection  (bj  for  a  vio- 
lation of  ihii  section  involving  a  controlled  sub- 
stance shall  be  consecutive  to  any  other  sen- 
tence imposed  by  any  court  for  an  offense  in- 
volving such  a  controlled  substance.": 

(2)  m  subsection  'd)i]jiAJ.  by  inserting  after 
'a  firearm  or  destructive  device"  the  following 
"or  a  controlled  substance  m  schedule  1  or  11, 
other  than  mari-uana  or  a  controlled  substance 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  iCi  of  this  sub- 
section ". 

(3i  m  subsection  idjiliiB).  by  inserting  before 
"ammunition."  the  following,  "marvuana  or  a 
controlled  substance  m  schedule  111  other  than 
a  controlled  substance  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph iC)  of  this  subsection.  '. 

i4)  m  subsection  (d)(J)(C).  by  inserting  '  meth- 
amphclamine .  its  salts,  isomers,  and  salts  of  its 
isomers,"  after  ""a  narcotic  drug.". 

(5.)  in  subsection  (djil)tD).  by  inserting  "(A). 
(B).  or"  before  "(C)":  and 

(6)  m  subsection  lb),  by  striking  "(c)"  each 
place  It  appeals  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
"(d)". 

SEC.  1634.  CLOSE  LOOPHOLE  FOR  ILLEGAL  IM- 
PORTATIOS  OF  SMALL  DRCG  QCAS- 
TITIES. 

Section  497(a)(2)(A)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C.  1497(a)(2)<Ai)  is  amended  by  adding 
"or  $500.  whichever  is  greater  '  after  "value  of 
the  article" - 

SEC.     1635.     CLARIFICATIOS    OF    .\ARCOTIC     OR 
OTHER  DA\GEROUS  DRUGS   UXDER 
THE  RICO  STATUTE. 
Section  196111)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
IS  amended  by  striking  "narcotic  or  other  dan- 
gerous drugs"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu   thereof  "a  controlled  substance  or 
listed  chemical,  as  defined  in  section  102  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act". 

SEC.  1636.  CO.\FOR.MI.\G  A3fE.N7JME.vrs  TO  RE 
CIDniST  PESALTi'  PROMSIOSS  OF 
THE  COSTROLLED  Sl'BSTASCES  ACT 
ASD  THE  COSTROLLED  SUBSTASCES 
IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  ACT. 

(1)  Sections  40libiili  iBi.  iC,.  and  iDi  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  841(b)(1) 
(B).  (C).  and  iD))  and  sections  lOlOib)  ill.  (2). 
and  (3)  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Import  and 
Export  Act  (21  use.  9601b)  (1).  (2i.  and  I3ii  are 
each  amended  in  the  sentence  or  sentences  be- 
ginning "If  any  person  commits  "  by  striking 
"one  or  more  prior  convictions"  through  "have 
become  final  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a 
prior  conviction  for  a  felony  drug  offense  has 
become  final": 

(2)  Section  1012ib)  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Import  and  Export  Act  121  U.S.C.  962(b)) 
IS  amended  hy  striking  "one  or  more  prior  con- 
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victwns  0/  Ut'ii  for  a  lelonu  under  any  provision 
of  this  title  or  title  II  or  other  law  ol  a  State,  the 
United  States,  or  a  foreign  country  relating  to 
narcotic  drugs,  marihuana,  or  depressant  or 
stimulant  drugs,  have  become  final"  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "one  or  more  prior  convic- 
tions of  Tuch  person  for  a  felony  for  a  felony 
drug  offense  have  become  final". 

(3)  Section  40I(b)<l)(A>  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C.  84l(bHl)(A)i  is  amended 
by  striking  the  sentence  beginning  "For  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagraph,  the  term  felony 
drug  offense'  means", 

(4)  Section  102  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  802)  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  paragraph 

"(43)  The  term  'felony  drug  offense'  means  an 
offense  that  w  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
more  than  one  year  under  any  law  of  the  United 
States  or  of  a  State  or  foreign  country  that  pro- 
hibits or  restricts  conduct  relating  to  narcotic 
drugs,  marihuana,  or  depressant  or  ttimulant 
substances 

SBC.  IS37  PK\.\irth:s  K)K  IIRI  li  l>K\I.IS(,  IS 
VI  HIM  U(HSIS(,  \tTH(iHITy  At 
CIUTIHS. 

Section  419  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
(21  use  860)  IS  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  "playground, 
or  wxthm"  and  inserting  "playground,  or  hous- 
ing facility  owned  by  a  public  housing  author- 
ity, or  within  ".  and 

(2)  m  subsection  (b)  by  striking  "playground, 
or  withm"  and  inserting  "playground,  or  hous- 
ing facility  owned  by  a  public  housing  author- 
ity, or  Ulthiri  ■■ 

SEC.  IS3K.  .A.WHOIJt   STKROIPS  PE.\AJ.TIES. 

Section  4U4  ol  the  Contrullfd  Substances  Act 
(21  use.  844)  IS  amended  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (a)  the  following 

"(b)(1)  Whoever,  being  a  physical  trainer  or 
advuser  to  an  individual,  endeavors  to  persuade 
or  induce  that  individual  to  possess  or  use  ana- 
bolic steroids  in  violation  of  subsection  (a),  shall 
be  fined  under  title  18,  United  States  Code,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  2  years,  or  both.  If 
such  individual  has  not  attained  the  age  of  18 
years,  the  maiimum  imprisonment  shall  be  5 
years. 

"(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'physical  trainer  or  adviser'  means  any  proles- 
sional  or  amateur  coach,  manager,  trainer,  in- 
structor, or  other  such  person,  who  provides  any 
athletic  or  physical  instruction,  training,  ad- 
vice, assistance,  or  other  such  service  to  any 
person " 

SBC.  iti:i;>  rH(H.H.\M  lo  ruoMDhri  ni.li  \\%MU- 
VT-.s.s  Oh  riih:  fH()\isi<>\  Oh  n  Hi.K 
;.»w    ;h/ ,i;k    whkh    <o\I)III()\'< 

rOHTIOSS    Oh     \     STATT-.-S    hh.Dh.ltM. 
HHiHVfW  HSl>l\t;         ON  IH.KJ 

ST.\Th:'S     h.S.MlMh.sr    Oh     />.i.;s/-A 

rio\  nt.QiiRi^a  riih.  Kh\(H.Aiiu.\ 

Oh  niK  l)RI\h:KS  I.I(  A  VS/-.S  OF  COS 
\U  run  DKl  t,  .Mil  Sh.RS 

The  Attorney  General,  m  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  shall  imple- 
ment a  program  of  national  awareness  of  Public 
Law  101-516,  section  333.  This  program  shall  no- 
tify the  Governors  and  State  Representatives  of 
the  reQUirements  of  Public  Law  101-516,  section 
333 
SEC.  1640  A7JV  tK/7.S/.V«, 

Section  403  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  843)  IS  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
print,  publish,  place,  or  otherwise  cause  to  ap- 
pear m  any  newspaper .  magazine,  handbill,  or 
other  publications,  any  written  advertisement 
knowing  that  it  has  the  purpose  of  seeking  or 
offering  illegally  to  receive,  buy.  or  distribute  a 
Schedule  I  controlled  substance  As  used  in  this 
section  the  term  advertisement'  includes,  m  ad- 


dition to  Its  ordinary  meaning,  such  advertise- 
ments as  those  for  a  ru'  :  ,•  '  .^ihedule  I  con- 
trolled substances  and  a'  v  i'.i.'jr  written  ad- 
vertisement that  has  the  purpose  of  seeking  or 
offering  illegally  to  receive,  buy.  or  distribute  a 
Schedule  1  controlled  substance  The  term  ad- 
vertisement' does  not  include  material  which 
merely  advocates  the  use  of  a  similar  material, 
which  advocates  a  position  or  practice,  and  does 
not  attempt  to  propose  or  facilitate  an  actual 
transaction  m  a  Schedule  I  controlled  sub- 
stance.", and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and  <d>  as 
subsections  (di  iind  if   Te':pectivrly 
SEC.    1641.    ISCRKASKD    PESALTIES    FOR    DHI  (, 
DEALL\G  tV  -DRl'GFREE'  ZO.\ES 

Section  419  of  the  Controlled  Suhstanri:s  At 
(21  use.  860)  IS  amended— 

(I)  m  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "one  year 
and  inserting   "3  years  ",  and 

12)  in  subsection  <b).  by  striking    "three  years  " 
each  place  it  u/T'"'''    i"-'-t  if^crtinu  ".^  uca's" 
SBC.  I64i.  SATIOSAl.  UHl"G  CO.STROL  STRATEG"*: 

(a)  l\  Gesehal.- Section  l(H)5(a)  of  the  ,\a- 
tionat  Sarcotics  Leadership  Act  of  1988  (21 
use  1504(a))  IX  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following 

'"(5)  Beginning  with  the  first  submission  of  a 
Sational  Drug  Control  Strategy  to  Congress 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Violent 
Cume  Control  and  Law  Enforcement  Act  of 
1991 .  the  goals,  objectives,  and  priorities  of  such 
Strategy  shall  include  a  goal  for  expanding  the 
availability  of  treatrnent  for  drug  addiction". 

(b)  SE.ssE  OF  COSGRESS  —It  15  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  among  the  long-term  goals  of  the 
.\ational  Drug  Control  Strategy  should  be  the 
availability  of  drug  treatment  to  all  who  are  m 
need  of  such  treatment 

SEC  /M.I  \<>rih"l<  KnO\  Oh  /.4»  h\hOH(  h\1h.\T 
O^^I(  h.R.S  Oh  I)l\<  OVhhUh.'s  Oh  I  f^V 
rROl.lJ-.ll  SI  HsrA.\t  h.S  OK  HR(,E 
S(  MS  Oh  I  .Wll  IS  h..\(  KSS  Oh  tlO.ltOO 
t.S  WILAItJ.S  .SCRi.E.SLSG. 

Section  315  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
(49  U.S.C  App  1356)  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing subsection  (c)  as  subsection  Idl  and  by  add- 
ing after  subsection  (b)  the  following  new  sub- 
section 

"(c)  Discoveries  of  Costrolled  Svbstasces 
OR  Cash  /.v  Excess  of  tio.ooo.—.Vot  later  than  90 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  issue  regulations 
requiring  employees  and  agents  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  to  report  to  appropriate  Federal 
and  State  law  enforcement  officers  any  incident 
in  which  the  employee  or  agent,  in  the  course  of 
conducting  screening  procedures  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a),  discovers  a  controlled  substance 
the  possession  of  which  may  be  a  violation  of 
Federal  or  State  law.  or  any  sizable  sums  of 
cash  m  eicess  of  ilO.OOO  the  possession  of  uh\h 
may  be  a  violation  ni  Fi-dfral  ^r  .Stat'  :  .  . 
SEC.  1644.  MA\DATORY  PK.\.K1.TIF:S  FUR  IIJ-EU.U. 
DRVG  VSE  IS  FEDERAL  PRISOSS. 

(a)  DErL.ARATlos  (jF  Policy  -It  is  the  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government  that  the  use  or  dis- 
tribution of  illegal  drugs  in  the  .\"ation's  Federal 
prisons  will  not  be  tolerated  and  that  such 
crimes  shall  be  prosecuted  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
the  law. 

(b)  AsiEMiMEST  —Section  401(b)  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  (21  U  S.C.  841(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph at  the  end  thereof: 

"(7)(Ai  In  a  case  under  section  404  involving 
simple  possession  of  a  controlled  substance  with- 
in a  Federal  pri.wn  or  other  Federal  detention 
tacility.  such  person  shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term 
of  imprisonrtient  of  not  less  than  1  year  without 
release,  to  be  served  consecutively  to  any  other 
sentence  imposed  for  the  simple  possession  itself 
"(B)  In  a  case  under  this  section  involving  the 
smuggling  oj  a  controlled  substance  into  a  Fed- 


eral prison  or  other  Federal  detention  facility  or 
the  distribution  or  intended  dtstrihulion  of  a 
controlled  substance  within  a  Federal  prison  or 
other  Federal  detention  taality.  such  person 
shall  be  sentemed  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  of 
not  less  than  10  years  without  release,  to  be 
served  consecutively  to  any  other  sentence  im- 
posed for  the  possession  with  intent  to  distribute 
or  the  distribution  itself 

'"(C)  .\otwithstanding  any  other  law.  the 
court  shall  not  place  on  probation  or  suspend 
the  sentence  of  a  person  sentenced  under  this 
paragraph.  No  person  sentenced  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  eligible  for  parole  during  the 
term  of  imprisonment  imposed  under  this  para- 
O't-ifih 

TiTij: x\n—DRr\K  DRivi.sa  provisioss 

SEC.  1701.  SHORT  TITI^. 

This  title  may  ^l  •  itcd  j.s  tin;  ""Drunk  Drivtna 
Child  Protectwn  .4   :     "  Z'^.' 

SBC.    not.   ST.ATF   LAWS    API'Uhll   l\   .KREAS   UF 
FFl>h:R.\l  .11  KISDK  rios 

Section  lilt!  v!  :.■:■   .'-,  V'i;:.d  >:ales  Code,  is 
amended  by- 
ID  striking    "For  purposes"  and  inserting  "(1) 
Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  and  .for  purposes",  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph 

"(2)(A)  In  addition  to  any  term  of  imprison- 
ment provided  for  operating  a  motor  vehicle 
under  the  influence  of  a  drug  or  alcohol  imposed 
under  the  taw  of  a  State,  territory,  possession, 
or  district,  the  punishment  for  such  an  offense 
under  this  section  shall  include  an  additional 
term  of  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  1  year. 
or  if  serious  bodily  injury  of  a  minor  is  caused. 
5  years,  or  if  death  of  a  minor  is  caused.  10 
years,  and  an  additional  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000.  or  both,  if— 

"ID  a  minor  lother  than  the  offender)  was 
present  in  the  motor  vehicle  when  the  offense 
was  committed,  and 

•711)  the  law  of  the  State,  territory,  possession. 
or  district  in  which  the  offense  occurred  does 
not  provide  an  additional  term  of  imprisonment 
under  the  circumstances  described  in  clause  li). 
"iBi  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  term  'minor'  means  a  person  less  than  18 
years  of  age.". 

SEC.     1703     ShlSSF    Oh     C(l\(iRh..SS    (  0\(  h:lt\l\(i 
illllJ)     I  IsroDY      ASH     VISITAIIO.S 

Hjoms. 

It  IS  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  m  deter- 
mining child  custody  and  visitation  rights,  the 
courts  should  take  into  consideration  the  his- 
tory o)  drunk  driving  that  any  person  involved 
m  the  determination  may  have. 

TITLE  x\-ni—cn\fMisism\s 

Subtitle  .\ — (  nmmimiiiin  i>n  (  rimt-  anil 
Violence 

SEC.  ItlOl  h.sTAHUSHMh. ST  Oh  (  oytStlsslO.S  OS 
CRIME  ASD  \IOLK\CE. 
There  is  estahhslicd  a  commission  to  be  known 
as  the  ""Sational  Commission  on  Crime  and  Vio- 
lence m  America"'.  The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  22  members,  appointed  as  follows: 

(1)  6  persons  by  the  President; 

(2)  8  persons  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  two  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pointed on  the  recommendation  of  the  minority 
leader;  and 

(3)  8  persons  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  six  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate  and  two  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  minonly  leader  of 
the  Senate 

SEC.  laOi.  PURPOSE. 

The  purposes  of  the  Commission  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  To  develop  a  comprehensive  and  effective 
crime  control  plan  which  will  serie  as  a  "blue- 
print "  for  action  m  the  1990's.  The  report  shall 
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include  an  estimated  cost  for  implementing  any 
recommendations  made  by  the  Commission. 

(2)  To  bring  attention  lo  successful  models 
and  programs  in  crime  prevention  and  crime 
control. 

(3)  To  reach  out  beyond  the  traditional  crimi- 
nal justice  community  for  ideas  when  developing 
the  comprehensive  crime  control  plan. 

(41  To  recommend  improvements  m  the  coordi- 
nation of  local.  State.  Federal,  and  inter- 
national border  crime  control  efforts. 

(5)  To  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  eco- 
nomic arid  social  factors  lending  to  or  contribut- 
ing to  crime  and  specific  proposals  for  legislative 
and  administrative  actions  to  reduce  crime  and 
the  elements  that  contribute  to  it. 

(6)  To  recommend  means  of  targeting  finite 
correctional  facility  space  and  resources  lo  the 
most  serious  and  violent  offenders,  with  the  goal 
of  achieving  the  most  cost-effective  possible 
crime  control  and  protection  of  the  community 
and  public  safety,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
examining  the  issue  of  possible  disproportionate 
incarceration  rates  among  black  males  and  any 
other  minority  group  disproportionately  rep- 
resented in  State  and  Federal  correctional  popu- 
lations, and  to  consider  increased  use  of  alter- 
natives to  incarceration  which  offer  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  equal  or  better  crime  control  at 
equal  or  !,  .ss  cn\l 

SEC.    1803.    RF:SP0\SIBJUTIES   of   THE  f  O.MM7S 
SIOS. 
The  comtnvision  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
following. 

(1)  Reviewing  the  effectiveness  of  traditional 
criminal  justice  approaches  in  preventing  and 
controlling  crime  and  violence. 

(2)  Examining  the  impact  that  changes  to 
slate  and  Federal  law  have  had  in  controlling 
crime  and  violence. 

(3)  Examining  the  impact  of  changes  m  Fed- 
eral immigration  laws  and  policies  and  in- 
creased development  and  growth  along  United 
States  international  borders  on  crime  and  vio- 
lence m  the  United  States,  particularly  among 
our  Sation's  youth. 

(4)  Examining  the  problem  of  youth  gangs  and 
provide  recommendations  as  to  how  to  reduce 
youth  involvement  in  violent  crime. 

(5)  Examining  the  extent  to  which  assault 
weapons  and  high  power  firearms  have  contrib- 
uted to  violence  and  murder  in  America. 

(6)  Convening  field  hearings  m  various  re- 
gions of  the  country  to  receive  testimony  from  a 
cross  section  of  criminal  justice  professionals. 
business  leaders,  elected  officials,  medical  doc- 
tors, and  other  citnens  that  wish  to  jxirticipate. 

(7)  Review  all  segments  of  our  criminal  justice 
system,  including  the  law  enforcement,  prosecu- 
tion, defense,  judicial,  corrections  components 
in  developing  the  crime  coritrol  plan 

Subtitle  B — National  Commiision  to  Study  the 
Causes    of   the    Demand    for    Druga    in    the 
United  States 
SEC   IH2I.  SHORT  TITU:. 

This  suhtttte  may  be  cited  as  the  ".\'ational 
Commission  to  Study  the  Causes  of  the  Demand 
for  Drugs  in  the  I'mttd  States". 
SK.  18211.  ESTABUSH.ME.VT. 

There  is  established  a  .\ational  Commission  to 
Study  the  Causes  of  the  Demand  for  Drugs  m 
the  United  States  (hereinafter  in   this  Act  re- 
ferred lo  as  the  "Commission"). 
SEC.  ISi3.  Dl  TIES. 
(ai  l\  (Ih.'^hH.Al.      The  Commis.'<ion  shall— 
(1/  examine  the  root  causes  of  illicit  drug  use 
and  abuse  m   the  United  States,  including  by 
compiling  existing  research  regarding  those  root 
causes, 

(2)  evaluate  the  efforts  being  made  to  prevent 
drug  abuse, 

(3)  identify  the  existing  gaps  in  drug  abuse 
policy  that  result  from  the  lack  oJ  attention  to 
the  root  causes  of  drug  abuse; 


(4)  assess  the  needs  of  Government  at  all  levels 
for  resources  and  policies  tor  reducing  the  over- 
all desire  of  iridniduals  to  experiment  with  and 
abuse  illicit  drugs,  and 

(5)  make  recommendations  regarding  nec- 
essary improvements  m  policies  for  reducing  the 
use  oj  illicit  drugs  in  the  United  States. 

(b)  Ex.AMis.'iTios.  -Matters  examined  by  the 
Commission  under  :hn  section  shall  include  the 
following: 

(I)  CH.AR.ACTEHIXTICS—The  characteristics  of 
potential  illicit  drug  users  and  abusers  or  drug 
traffickers,  including  age  and  social,  economic 
and  educational  backgrounds. 

(2i  EsviRosSiEST.— Environmental  factors 
that  contribute  to  illicit  drug  use  and  abuse,  in- 
cluding tlie  correlation  between  unemployment, 
poverty,  and  homelessness  on  drug  experimen- 
tation and  abuse. 

(3)  ASSOCIATIOSS  .ASD  .SOCIAL  REl.ATIO.-<- 
SHIPS.  —  The  effects  of  substance  use  and  abuse 
by  a  relative  or  friend  m  contributing  to  the 
likelihood  and  desire  of  an  individual  to  experi- 
ment with  illicit  drugs. 

(41  CVLTVRE.— Aspects  Of,  and  changes  in. 
philosophical  or  religious  beliefs,  cultural  val- 
ues, attitudes  toward  authority,  status  of  basic 
social  units  (such  as  families),  and  traditions 
that  contribute  to  illicit  drug  use  and  abuse. 

(5)  PHYXIULOGICAL  ASD  PSYCHOLOGICAL  FAC- 
TORS.—The  physiological  and  psychological  fac- 
tors that  contribute  to  the  desire  for  illicit  drugs. 

16)  Efforts  of  aovERSME.\Ts.  —  The  current 
status  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  efforts  re- 
garding the  causes  of  illicit  drug  use  and  abuse, 
including  a  review  of  drug  strategies  being  pro- 
moted by  Federal.  State,  and  local  authorities  to 
address  the  causes  of  illicit  drug  use  and  abuse 
SEC.  1824.  MEJUBERSHIP. 

(a)  A'CMB£«  ASD  APPOISTMF\T-  — 

(1)  Is  GESERAL.-  The  Commission  shall  consist 
of  13  members,  as  follows 

(A)  Presidest.— Three  individuals  appointed 
by  the  President. 

IB)  SESATE.—Five  individuals  appointed 
jointly  by  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of 
the  Senate.  Sot  more  than  3  members  appointed 
under  this  paragraph  may  be  of  the  same  politi- 
cal party.  At  least  1  member  appointed  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  a  recovering  drug  user. 

iCi  HovsE  OF  RFPRESEST.ATivEs.—Five  indi- 
viduals appointed  jointly  by  the  Speaker,  major- 
ity leader,  and  minority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  .\'ot  more  than  3  members  ap- 
pointed under  this  paragraph  may  be  of  the 
same  political  party.  At  least  1  member  ap- 
pointed under  this  paragraph  shall  be  a  recover- 
ing drug  abuser. 

(2)  Goals  is  makisg  APPOisTMESTS.—ln  ap- 
pointing individuals  as  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  president  and  the  rnawrity  and  minor- 
ity leaders  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  shall  seek  to  ensure  thai— 

(A)  the  membership  of  the  Commission  re.flects 
the  racial,  ethnic,  and  gender  diversity  of  the 
United  States,  arid 

(Bi  members  are  specially  qualified  to  serve  on 
the  Commission  by  reason  of  their  education. 
training,  expertise,  or  experience  in — 

(I)  sociology. 

(II)  psychology, 
(ill)  law, 

(ivl  bio-medicine. 

(V)  addiction,  and 

(vi)  ethnography  and  urban  poverty,  includ- 
ing health  care,  housing,  education,  and  em- 
ployment. 

(hi  Prohibitios  agmsst  Officer  oh  Em- 
ployee.—Each  individual  appointed  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  be  an  officer  or  employee  of 
any  government  and  shall  be  qualified  to  serve 
the  Commission  by  virtue  of  education,  training, 
or  experience 

(CI  DEADLISE  FOR  APPOISTMEST.— Members  of 
the  Commis.sion   shall  be  appointed   within   60 


days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  oj  ttiis  Act 
for  the  life  of  the  Commission. 

Id)  .MEETL\GS.—The  Commission  shall  have  its 
headquarters  m  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
shall  meet  at  least  once  each  month  lor  a  busi- 
ness session  that  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
Chairperson. 

(e)  Qi'ORL'.M— Seven  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  constitute  a  cjuorum.  but  a  lesser 
number  may  hold  hearings. 

Ill  CHAIRPERSOS  ASD  VICE  CHAIRPERSOS.—So 
later  than  15  days  after  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission are  appointed,  such  members  shall  des- 
ignate a  Chairperson  and  Vice  Chairperson  of 
the  Commission. 

igi  CosTisuATios  OF  .Membership.— Jf  a 
member  of  the  Commission  later  becomes  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  any  government,  the  individ- 
ual may  continue  as  a  member  until  a  successor 
is  appointed 

ihj  Vac.ascies.  -A  vacancy  m  the  Commission 
shall  be  filled  not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
Commission  is  informed  of  the  vacancy  in  the 
manner  m  which  the  original  appointment  was 
made. 

(I)  COSiPESSATICjS.- 

(1)  .VO  PAY.  ALLOWA.\CE.  OR  BESEFIT.— Mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  receive  no  addi- 
tional pay.  allowances,  or  benefits  by  reason  of 
their  service  on  the  Commission . 

12)  Travel  EXPEs.'iES.—Each  member  of  the 
Commission  shall  receive  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  m  lieu  of  subsistence .  m  ac- 
cordance with  sections  570:;  and  5703  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code 
SEC.  1825.  STAFF  A.VD  SUPPORT  SERMCES. 

(a)  DIRECTOR  —The  Chairperson  shall  ap- 
point a  director  after  consultation  with  the 
mcrnbers  of  the  Commission,  who  shall  be  paid 
the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule. 

lb)  STAFF.— With  the  approi'al  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  director  may  appoint  personnel  as  the 
director  considers  appropriate. 

(c)  APPLICABILITY  Oh  Civil  Service  L.av,s.— 
The  staff  of  the  Commission  shall  be  appointed 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  governing  appointments  m  the 
competitive  service,  and  shall  be  paid  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter 111  of  chapter  53  of  that  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

Idl  E.XPERTS  ASD  Co.\sfLTASTS.  —  'H'iih  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission,  the  director  may  pro- 
cure temporary  and  intermittent  services  under 
section  3109ib)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

le)  STAFF  OF  FEDERAL  Age.mcies  —Upon  the 
request  of  the  Commission,  the  head  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  may  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
any  of  the  personnel  of  that  agenc-y  to  the  Com- 
mission to  assut  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under 
this  Act. 

(fl  Other  RESOCRCES.  —  The  Commission  shall 
have  reasonable  access  to  materials,  resources, 
statistical  data,  and  other  information  from  the 
Library  of  Congress,  as  well  as  agencnes  and 
elected  representatives  of  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  of  government.  The  Chair- 
person of  the  Commission  shall  make  requests  in 
writing  where  necessary. 

(g)  PHYSICAL  F.ACILITIES.—The  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  shall  find  suitable  office 
space  for  the  operation  of  the  Commission.  The 
facilities  shall  serve  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
Commission  and  shall  include  all  necessary 
equipment  and  incidentals  required  for  proper 
functioning. 
SEC.  1826.  POWERS  OF  COMMISSIOS. 

la)  HEARISGS.—The  Commission  may  conduct 
public  hearings  or  forums  at  its  discretion,  at 
any  time  and  place  it  is  able  to  secure  facilities 
and  witnesses,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
Its  duties. 

(b)  Deleg.atios  OF  AUTHORITY.— Any  member 
or  agent  of  the  Commission  may.  if  authorized 
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by  me  Commisston.  take  any  action  the  Commix- 
sion  w  authiin^-cd  to  take  bt/  this  section. 

(c)  ISFuHMArid^  -I'he  Commission  may  se- 
cure directly  from  any  Federal  aQency  informa- 
tion necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  this  Act 
Upon  request  of  the  Chairperson  or  Vice  Chair- 
person of  the  Commission,  the  head  of  a  Federal 
agency  shall  furnish  the  information  to  the 
Commission  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law 

(d)  Gifts.  Bequests,  asd  Devises— The  Com- 
mussion  may  accept,  use.  and  dispose  of  gifts, 
bequests,  or  devices  of  services  or  property,  both 
real  and  personal,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or 
faalitatmg  the  leork  of  the  Commission  Gifts, 
bequests,  or  devuses  of  money  and  proceeds  from 
sales  of  other  property  received  as  gifts,  be- 
quests, or  devices  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  and  shall  be  available  for  disburse- 
ment upon  order  of  the  Commission. 

(e)  Mails.  — The  Commission  may  use  the 
United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  other  Federal 
agencict 

see.  IHil.  RKPOKTS. 

iai  .MnsTHi.r  REPORTS. —The  Commission 
shall  submit  monthly  activity  reports  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

(b)  HEroRTS.— 

(1)  ISTERIM  REPORT— The  Commission  shall 
submit  an  interim  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  not  later  than  1  year  before  the 
termination  of  the  Comjnission.  The  interim  re- 
port shall  contain  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
findinqs  and  conclusions  of  the  Commission,  to- 
gether with  Its  recommendations  for  legislative 
and  administrative  action  based  on  the  Commis- 
sion's activities  to  date.  A  strategy  for  dissemi- 
nating the  report  to  Federal.  State,  and  local 
authorities  shall  be  formulated  and  submitted 
with  the  formal  presentation  of  the  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

(2)  Fi.\AL  REPORT —Sot  later  than  the  date  of 
the  termination  of  the  Commission,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  submit  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent a  final  report  with  a  detailed  statement  of 
final  findings,  conclusions,  and  recommenda- 
tions, including  an  assessrrwnt  of  the  extent  to 
which  recommendations  of  the  Commission  in- 
cluded m  the  interim  report  under  paragraph  (1) 
have  been  implemented. 

(c)  Pri\ti\g  A.\r)  PvBLic  Distribution.— 
Upon  receipt  of  each  report  of  the  Commission 
under  this  section,  the  President  shall— 

(1)  order  the  report  to  be  printed,  and 

(2)  make  the  report  available  to  the  public 

!.;"..,   rrijUf'^! 

SEC.  IS28.  TER.H1SATIOS. 

The  Commission  shall  terminate  on  the  date 
which  IS  2  years  after  the  .Members  of  the  Com- 
mission have  met  and  designated  a  Chairperson 
and  Viri'  ChairpeTKon 

Subtitle  C — Sational  CommiH»inn  to  Support 
lAiif  Enforcement 

SECTIOS  IKIl   snoHT  TITIJ: 

This  subtitle  may  be  :.'".'  i^  the  ".Satwnal 
Commission  to  Support  /,ji;  h^  ■urcement  Act". 
SEC.  1832.  C01VGRESSI0.\AL  Fl\[)l.\(;s 

The  Congress  finds  that  - 

(1)  law  enforcement  officers  risk  their  lives 
daily  to  protect  citizens,  for  modest  rewards  and 
too  little  recognition. 

(2)  a  significant  shift  has  occurred  in  the 
problems  that  law  enforcement  officers  face 
uithdut  a  corresponding  change  in  the  support 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

(i)  law  enforcement  officers  are  on  the  front 
line  m  the  war  against  drugs  and  crime: 

(4)  the  rate  of  violent  crime  cotitinues  to  in- 
crease along  with  the  increase  m  drug  use. 

(5)  a  large  percentage  of  individuals  arrested 
test  positive  for  drug  usage: 

(6)  the  Presidential  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  the  .Administration  of  Justice  of 


liMii  fui  used  attention  on  many  issues  affecting 
law  enforcement,  and  a  review  twenty-five  years 
later  would  Help  to  evaluate  current  problems, 
including  drug-related  crime,  violence,  racial 
conflict,  and  decreased  funding,  and 

(7)  a  comprehensive  study  of  law  enlorcement 
issues,  including  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  supporting  law  enlorcement  officers, 
working  conditions,  and  responsibility  for  crime 
control  would  assist  in  redefining  the  relation- 
ships between  the  Federal  Government,  the  pub- 
lic, and  law  enforcement  olficials. 
SEC.  1833.  ESTABUSUMEST 

There  is  established  a  national  commission  to 
be  known  as  the    'Sattonat  Commission  to  Sup- 
port Law  Enforcement  "  (referred  to  in  this  title 
as  the   "Commission  ") 
SEC.  1834.  DUTIES. 

(al  Is  Geseral.  The  Commission  shall  study 
and  recommend  changes  regarding  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  law  enforcement  iss-ues  on 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels,  including 
the  following 

(1)  FcsDistJ.—The  sufficiency  of  funding,  in- 
cluding a  review  of  grant  programs  at  the  Fed- 
eral level. 

(2)  EMPlotMEST.—The  conditions  of  law  en- 
forcement employment. 

(3)  ISFOR.\tATios.—The  effectiveness  of  infor- 
mation-sharing systems,  intelligence,  infrastruc- 
ture, and  procedures  among  law  enforcement 
agencies  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

(4)  Research  a\d  traimw  -  The  status  of 
law  enforcement  research  and  education  and 
training. 

(5)  Equipmest  asd  resources.— The  ade- 
quacy of  equipment,  physical  resources,  and 
hurruin  resources 

l6)  Cooperation. —The  cooperation  among 
Federal.  State,  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. 

(7)  RESPOSSIBILITY.—The  responsibility  of 
governments  and  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
solving  the  crime  problem. 

(8)  Impact  —The  impact  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system,  including  court  schedules  and  pris- 
on overcrowding,  on  law  enforcement. 

(b)  Consult  ATlos.  — The  Commission  shall 
conduct  surveys  and  consult  with  focus  groups 
of  law  enforcement  officers,  local  officials,  and 
community  leaders  across  the  .\ation  to  obtain 
information  and  seek  advice  on  important  law 
enforcement  i.s.sui'.s. 
SEC.  1835  MEMBERSHIP. 

(a)  .\iMutH  .A.\Li  .Mh'nlsT%t[.ST.—The  Commis- 
sion shall  be  composed  of  23  members  as  follows. 

(1)  Sex'en  individuals  from  national  law  en- 
forcement organizations  representing  law  en- 
forcement officers,  of  whom— 

(A)  Two  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

(B)  Two  shall  be  appointed  by  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate: 

(CI  One  shall  be  appointed  by  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

(D)  One  shall  be  appointed  by  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  and 

(E)  One  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

(2)  Seven  individuals  from  national  law  en- 
forcement organisations  representing  law  en- 
forcement management,  of  whom— 

(Al  Two  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(B)  Two  shall  be  appointed  by  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate: 

(C)  One  shall  be  appointed  by  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

(D)  One  shall  be  appointed  by  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  and 

(El  One  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

(3)  Two  individuals  with  academic  expertise 
regarding  law  enforcement  issues,  of  whom  — 

(A)  One  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate. 


(B)  One  shall  be  appointed  by  Ihi  mmunty 
leader  of  the  Senate  and  the  minority  leader  of 
the  House  of  Representatives 

(4)  Two  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, appointed  by  the  Speaker  and  the  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(5)  Two  Members  of  the  Senate,  appointed  by 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader  of 
the  Senate 

(6)  One  individual  invalided  m  Federal  law  en- 
forcement from  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
appointed  by  the  President 

l7)  One  individual  from  the  Department  of 
Justice,  appointed  by  the  President. 

tS)  One  individual  representing  a  State  or 
local  governmental  entity,  such  as  a  Governor, 
mayor,  or  State  Attorney  General,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate. 

(9)  One  individual  representing  a  State  or 
local  governmental  entity,  such  us  a  Governor, 
mayor,  or  State  Attorney  General,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

(10)  One  individual  representing  a  State  or 
local  governmental  entity,  such  as  a  governor, 
mayor,  or  State  attorney  general,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

lb)  Comptroller  General— The  Comptruller 
General  shall  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  and 
shall  oversee  the  methodology  and  approach  of 
the  Commission's  study. 

Ic)  CHAIRPERSON.  — Upon  their  appointment 
the  members  of  the  Commission  shall  select  one 
of  their  number  to  act  as  chairperson. 

(d)  CO.\IPE.\SATION.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL— .Members  of  the  Commission 
shall  receive  no  additional  pay,  allowance,  or 
benefit  by  reason  of  service  on  the  Commission. 

(2)  Travel  expenses— Each  member  of  the 
Commission  shall  receive  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  m  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  ac- 
cordance with  sections  5702  and  5703  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

le)    APPOINTMENT    Dates.— Members    of    the 
Commission  shall  be  appointed  no  later  than  90 
days  altiT  thf  •■niii  Irncnt  of  this  tith\ 
SEC.  1836  EXPERTS  A.\D  CO.\Sl'LTA.\TS. 

(al  Experts  and  CONSULT.ANTS.—The  Commis- 
sion may  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  Staff  of  Federal  agencies —Upon  re- 
quest of  the  Commission .  the  head  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  is  authorised  to  detail,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basts,  any  of  the  personnel  of  that 
agency  to  the  Commission  to  assist  the  Commis- 
sion in  carrying  out  Us  duties  under  this  title. 

(cl  AD.%tiNiSTRATivE  SUPPORT —The  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  shall  provide  to  the 
Commission,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  adminis- 
trative support  services  as  the  Commission  may 
request. 
SEC.  1837.  POWERS  OF  CO.M.M]SSIO.\. 

(a)  Hearings.— The  Commission  may.  for  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  hold  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
the  times  and  places,  take  testimony,  and  re- 
ceive evidence,  as  the  Commission  considers  ap- 
propriate. 

(b)  Delegation  of  authority  —Any  member 
or  agent  of  the  Commission  may.  if  authorised 
by  the  Commission,  take  any  action  the  Commis- 
sion IS  authorised  to  take  by  this  section. 

(c)  INFOR.'^.ITION.  —  The  Commission  may  se- 
cure directly  from  any  Federal  agency  informa- 
tion necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  this  title. 
Upon  request  of  the  chairperson  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  head  of  an  agency  shall  furnish  the  in- 
formation to  the  Commission  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  law 

(d)  Gins  AND  Donations —The  Commission 
may  accept,  use.  and  dispose  of  gifts  or  dona- 
tions of  services  or  property. 

(c)  Mails.— The  Commission  may  use  the 
United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and 
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under    the   same   conditions   as    other    Federal 

agencies 

SEC.  1838.  REPORT. 

Sot  later  than  the  expiration  o(  the  eiqhtecn- 
munth  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  members  nt  the  Commission,  a 
'cvrt  mntaimng  the  findings  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  specific  proposals  for  legislation  and 
administrative  actions  that  the  Commission  has 
determined  to  he  appropriate  shall  be  submitted 
to  Congress 
SEC.  1839.  TERMJ.\ATIO\. 

The  Commis.sion  ^hall  cease  to  exist  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  sixty-day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  on   which  the  Commission  submits  its 
report  under  section  1838. 
SEC.  1840.  REPEALS. 

Title  A'A'.\7l'  vf  the  Crime  Control  .Act  of  1990 
(Public  Law  101-647.  104  Stat.  4918)  and  title  11. 
section  211B  of  the  Departments  of  Commerce. 
Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1991  (Public  Law 
101-515.  104  Stat.  2122)  are  repealed. 

TITLE  XIX— BAIL  POSTI.KG  REPORTING 
SEC.  1901.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Illegal  Drug 
Profits  Art  of  199!" 

SEC.   1902.   REQUIRED  REPORTL\G  BY  CRimSAL 
COURT  CLERKS. 

(a)  In  General.— Each  clerk  of  a  Federal  or 
State  criminal  court  shall  report  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  in  a  form  and  manner  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
name  and  taxpayer  identification  number  of— 

11/  any  individual  charged  with  any  criminal 
offense  who  posts  cash  bail,  or  u7i  whose  behalf 
cash  bail  is  posted,  in  an  amount  exceeding 
$10,000.  and 

12)  any  individual  or  entity  lother  than  a  li- 
censed hail  bonding  individual  or  entity)  posting 
such  cash  bail  for  or  on  behalf  of  such  individ- 
ual. 

(b)  CRIMINAL  OFFENSES— For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  term  "criminal  offense"  means- 

(1)  any  Federal  criminal  offense  involving  a 
controlled  substance, 

(2)  racketeering  (as  defined  m  section  1951. 
1952.  or  1955  of  title  18.  United  States  Code). 

(3)  money  laundering  (as  defined  in  section 
195fi  or  1957  of  title  18.  United  States  Code),  or 

(4)  any  violation  of  State  criminal  law  involv- 
ing offenses  substantially  similar  to  the  offenses 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

(c)  Copy  to  Prosecuturs.  -Each  clerk  shall 
submit  a  copy  of  each  report  of  cash  bail  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  to — 

(U  the  office  of  the  United  States  Attorney, 
and 

(2)  the  office  of  the  local  prosecuting  attorney, 
for  the  juri.Kdiction  m  which  the  defendant  re- 
sides (and  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  criminal 
offense  occurred,  if  different). 

(d)  Regulations— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  promulgate  such  regulations  as 
are  necessary  uilhin  90  days  of  the  enactment  of 
this  title 

(e)  EFFEiTivE  U.^TE  This  section  shall  be- 
come effective  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  pro- 
mulgation of  regulations  under  subsection  (o. 

TITLE  XX— MOTOR  VEHICLE  THEFT 
PRE\E.\TIO\ 
SEC.  iOOl   SHORT  TITLE 

This  title  rnay  be  cited  as  the  "Motor  Vehicle 
Theft  Prevention  Act". 

SEC    2002    MOTOR  VEHICIJC  THEFT  PRE\'K\TIOM 
PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  General.— Sot  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  develop,  in  cooperation 
with  the  States,  a  national  voluntary  motor  ve- 
hicle theft  prevention  program  (in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "program")  under  which  — 


(1)  the  owner  of  a  motor  vehicle  may  volun- 
tarily sign  a  consent  form  with  a  participating 
State  or  locality  in  which  the  motor  vehicle 
owner— 

(A)  states  that  the  vehicle  is  not  normally  op- 
erated under  certain  specified  conditions,  and 
I B)  agrees  to- 
la display  program  decah  or  devices  on  the 
owner's  vehicle,  and 

(u)  permit  law  enforcement  otfuials  in  any 
State  to  stop  the  motor  vehicle  and  take  reason- 
able steps  to  determine  whether  the  vehicle  is 
being  operated  by  or  with  the  permission  of  the 
owner,  if  the  vehicle  is  bevig  operated  under  the 
specified  conditions,  and 

(2)  participating  States  and  localities  author- 
ise law  enforcement  officials  in  the  State  or  lo- 
cality to  stop  motor  vehicles  displaying  program 
decals  or  devices  under  specified  conditions  and 
take  reasonable  steps  to  determine  whether  the 
vehicle  is  being  operated  by  or  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  owner. 

lb)  Unifor.'.i  Decal  or  Deuce  Desigs.s  — 
II)  In  general  —The  motor  vehicle  theft  pre- 
vention program  developed  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  include  a  uniform  design  or  designs 
for  decals  or  other  devices  to  be  displayed  by 
motor  vehicles  participating  m  the  program. 

(2)  TYPE  OF  DESIGN —The  uniform  design 
shall— 

(A)  be  highly  visible,  and 

(B)  explicitly  state  that  the  motor  vehicle  to 
which  It  IS  affixed  may  be  stopped  under  the 
specified  conditions  without  additional  grounds 
for  establishing  a  reasonable  suspicion  that  the 
vehicle  is  being  operated  unlawfully. 

(c)  Voluntary  Consent  Form —The  vol- 
untary consent  form  used  to  enroll  m  the  pro- 
gram shall— 

(1)  clearly  state  that  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram IS  voluntary. 

(2)  clearly  explain  that  participation  in  the 
program  rneans  that,  if  the  participating  vehicle 
;s  being  operated  under  the  s-peci.fied  conditions. 
law  enforcement  officials  may  stop  the  vehicle 
and  take  reasonable  steps  to  determine  whether 
it  IS  being  operated  by  or  with  the  consent  of  the 
owner,  rcen  if  the  law  enforcement  affinals 
have  no  other  basis  for  believing  that  the  vehicle 
IS  being  operated  unlawfully . 

(3)  include  an  express  statement  that  the  vehi- 
cle IS  not  normally  operated  under  the  specified 
conditions  and  that  the  operation  of  the  vehicle 
under  those  conditions  would  provide  sufficient 
grounds  for  a  prudent  law  enforcement  officer 
to  reasonably  believe  that  the  vehicle  was  not 
being  operated  by  or  with  the  consent  of  the 
owner:  and 

(4)  include  any  additional  information  that 
the  Attorney  General  may  reasonably  require. 

(d)  Specified  Conditions  Under  Which 
Stops  May  Be  Authorized.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  Attorney  General  shall 
promulgate  rules  establishing  the  conditions 
under  which  participating  motor  vehicles  may 
be  authorised  to  be  stopped  under  this  section 
These  conditions  may  not  be  based  on  race, 
creed,  color,  national  origin,  gender,  or  age. 
These  conditions  may  include— 

I  A)  the  operation  of  the  vehicle  during  certain 
hours  of  the  day:  or 

iBi  the  operation  of  the  vehicle  under  other 
circixmstances  that  would  provide  a  sufficient 
basis  for  establishing  a  reasonable  suspicion 
that  the  vehicle  was  not  being  operated  by  the 
owner,  or  with  the  consent  of  the  owner. 

(2)  More  than  o.\e  set  of  coNDinoNs.-The 
Attorney  General  may  establish  more  than  one 
set  of  conditions  under  which  participating 
motor  vehicles  may  he  stopped.  If  more  than  one 
set  of  conditions  is  established,  a  separate  con- 
sent form  and  a  separate  design  tor  program  de- 
cals or  devices  shall  be  established  .for  each  set 
of  conditions.  The  Attorney  General  may  choose 


to  satisfy  the  requirement  of  a  separate  design 
for  program  decals  or  deuces  under  this  para- 
graph by  the  use  of  a  design  color  that  is  clearly 
distinguishable  from  other  design  colors. 

(3)  So  SEV>  (TONDITIONS  WITHOUT  CONSENT  — 
After  the  program  has  begun,  the  conditions 
under  which  a  vehicle  may  be  stopped  if  affixed 
With  a  certain  decal  or  device  design  rnay  not  be 
expanded  without  the  consent  of  the  owner. 

14)  Limited  participation  by  states  and  lo- 
calities — a  State  or  locality  need  not  author- 
ise the  stopping  of  motor  vehicles  under  all  sets 
of  conditions  specified  under  the  program  m 
order  to  participate  ;n  the  program. 

lei  .MOTOR  Vehicles  for  Hire  — 

II)  SoriFICATION  TO  LESSEES —Any  person 
who  IS  m  the  business  of  renting  or  leasing 
motor  vehicles  and  who  rents  or  leases  a  motor 
vehicle  on  which  a  program  decal  or  device  is 
affixed  shall,  prior  to  transferring  possession  of 
the  vehicle,  notify  the  person  to  whom  the  motor 
vehicle  is  rented  or  leased  about  the  program. 

t2)  Type  of  notice.  — The  notice  required  by 
this  subsection  shall— 

(A)  be  m  writing. 

IB)  be  in  a  prominent  format  to  be  determined 
by  the  Attorney  General,  and 

(C)  explain  the  possibility  that  if  the  motor  ve- 
hicle IS  operated  under  f/je  specified  conditions. 
the  vehicle  may  be  stopped  by  law  enforcement 
officials  even  if  the  officials  have  no  other  basis 
for  believing  that  the  vehicle  is  being  operated 
unlawfully. 

i3)  Fine  for  failure  to  provide  notice.— 
Failure  to  provide  proper  notice  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  ex- 
ceed $5,000. 

(fj  S'OTIFlCiTION  OF  POLICE.— As  a  condition 
of  participating  m  the  program,  a  State  or  local- 
ity must  agree  to  take  reasonable  steps  to  ensure 
that  law  enforcement  officials  throughout  the 
State  or  locality  are  familiar  with  the  program, 
and  with  the  conditions  under  which  motor  ve- 
hicles may  he  stopped  under  the  program. 

igi  REGULATIONS— The  Attorney  General 
shall  promulgate  regulations  to  implement  this 
section. 

(h)     AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There  are   authorised   such   sums   as  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  section. 
SEC.  200i.  ALTERISG  OR  REMO\TSG  MOTOR  VEHI- 
CLE TDESTIFICATIOM  SX'MBERS. 

(a)  Basic  Offense  —Siibseamn  -a-  o)  section 
511  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"la)  Whoever,  with  intent  to  further  the  theft 
of  a  vehicle,  knowingly  removes,  obliterates, 
tampers  with,  or  alters  an  identification  number 
fcr  a  motor  vehicle,  or  motor  vehicle  part,  or  a 
decal  or  deuce  affixed  to  a  motor  vehicle  pursu- 
ant to  the  Motor  Vehicle  Theft  Prrcention  Act. 
shall  be  .fined  under  this  title  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both.". 

'bi  Excepted  persons —Paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 511ib)  of  title  IS.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by— 

Hi  striking  "and"  after  the  semicolon  in  sub- 
paragraph IB). 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (C)  and  in.':erting  ":  and",  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
"!Di    a    person    who    removes,    obliterates. 

tampers  with,  or  alters  a  decal  or  device  affixed 
to  a  motor  vehicle  pursuant  to  the  .Motor  Vehi- 
cle Theft  Prevention  Act.  if  that  person  is  the 
owner  of  the  motor  vehicle,  or  is  authorised  to 
remove,  obliterate,  tamper  with  or  alter  the 
decal  or  device  by— 

"(1)  the  owner  or  his  authorised  agent: 
"(ii)  applicable  State  or  local  law:  or 
"(III)  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  implement  the  .Motor  Vehicle  Theft 
Prevention  Act." 

ici  Defisition  —Section  511  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  .following 
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"(d)  For  purposes  of  suhsei  twn  la)  ol  thi.i  s«- 
twn.  the  term  tampers  uith'  iruludes  roi'frtno  a 
program  decal  or  di-vtce  affiled  to  a  motor  vehi- 
cle pursuant  to  the  Motor  Vehicle  Theft  Prnen- 
twn  Act  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  Us  vm- 
btlitu". 

Id>   USAVTHORIZED  APPLICATIOS  OF  A   DECAL 

OR  Device  ~ 

(1)  /.v  OESEKAL  -Chapter  2S  of  title  IS.  t'ntted 
States  Code,  is  amendnl  ^v  tjdrfiio  ^rtrr  section 
.ill  the  folh'u  I'lQ  n,'[,        ■     ■ 

"SSIIA.  Vnauthorized  apphrolion  of  thift 
prnvnlion  decal  or  drvice 
■la)  Vi/i.jiUT  a//ixc's  to  a  motor  vehicle  a  theft 
prevention  decal  or  other  device,  or  a  replica 
thereof,  unless  authorised  to  do  so  pursuant  to 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Theft  Preiention  Act.  shall  be 
puni.ihed  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $1 ,000 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
theft  prevention  decal  or  device'  means  a  decxil 
or  other  device  designed  in  accordance  uith  a 
uniform  design  for  such  devices  developed  pur- 
suant to  the  Motor  Vehicle  Theft  Prevention 
Act   ' 

(2)  Clerical  amesdmest  -The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  chapter  25  of  title  IS. 
i'rittcd  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  imme- 
diately after  the  item  for  section  .ill  the  lollou- 
ing 

"SUA     Unauthorized  application   ul  thrtt  pre- 
vention Ji\al  ;/r  drii'  ■ 
TITIJC  XXl—PROTECTIO.\S  FOH  IIIF 
KUiERl.Y 
SEC.  2101    m/.s.s/.vy;  .\u.heimi-:h-s  diska-sI:  pa 

TIK\T  .KIJ-.HT  VKt><.R.\\t 

(a)  UH.AM  I'lu'  .Mtii-Ki'i^  (/'i-ficra/  shall 
award  a  grant  to  an  eligible  organisation  to  as- 
sist the  organisation  in  paying  for  the  costs  of 
plcinnmQ.  designing,  establishing,  and  operating 
a  .Missing  Alsheimers  Disease  Patient  Alert  Pro- 
gram, uhich  shall  be  a  locally  based,  proactive 
pnigram  to  protect  and  locale  missing  patients 
uith  Alsheunrr's  disease  and  related  dementias. 

<b)  .M'lH.K.MiOS.—To  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
grant  under  subsection  (a),  an  organisation 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Attorney 
General  at  such  time,  m  such  manner,  and  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  .Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  require,  including,  at  a  minimum,  an 
assurance  that  the  organisation  will  obtain  and 
use  assistance  from  private  nonprofit  organisa- 
tions to  support  the  program. 

ic)  Eligible  ORdAMZATios.—The  Attorney 
General  shall  award  the  grant  described  m  sub- 
section (a)  to  a  national  voluntary  organisation 
that  has  a  direct  link  to  patients,  and  families 
of  patients,  with  .ilsheimers  disease  and  related 
dementias 

(d)     AfTH0RU.ATIO\     OF     APPROPRIATIOXS.— 
There  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out   this  section   Sl.000.000  for   each   of  fiscal 
years  1992.  1993.  and  1994. 
SEC.  2102.  CR1.MES  AGAI.\ST  THE  ELDERLY. 

la)  Is  Geser.m  Pursuant  to  its  authority 
under  the  Sentericing  Reform  .Act  of  19S4  and 
section  21  of  the  Sentencing  Act  of  19S7  (includ- 
ing its  authority  to  amend  the  sentencing  guide- 
lines and  policy  statements)  and  its  authority  to 
make  such  amendments  on  an  emergency  basis. 
the  United  Stales  Sentencing  Commission  shall 
ensure  that  the  applicable  guideline  range  for  a 
defendant  convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence 
against  an  elderly  victim  is  sufficiently  stringent 
to  deter  such  a  crime,  to  protect  the  public  from 
additional  crimes  of  such  a  defendant,  and  to 
adequately  reflect  the  heinous  nature  of  such 
an  offense. 

(b)  Criteria.— In  carrying  out  subsection  (a), 
the  United  States  Sentencing  Commission  shall 
ensure  that— 

(I)  the  guidelines  provide  for  increasingly  se- 
vere punishment  for  a  defendant  commensurate 
with  the  degree  of  physical  harm  caused  to  the 
elderly  victim: 


(21  the  guidelines  take  appropriate  account  of 
the  vulnerability  ol  the  victim,  and 

(3)  the  guidelines  provide  enhanced  punish- 
ment for  a  defendant  convicted  of  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence against  an  elderly  victim  who  has  pre- 
iiouslu  been  convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence 
against  an  elderly  victim,  regardless  oj  whether 
the  conviction  occurred  in  Federal  ot  Stale 
court. 

(c)  DEflsiTloss.-As  used  in  this  section— 

ill  the  term  "crime  of  violence  "  means  an  of- 
leniu-  under  seitwn  Hi.  114.  llll.  1112.  1113. 
1117.  2241.  2242.  or  2244  of  title  IS.  United  States 
Code,  and 

12)  the  term  'elderly  victim"  rru-ans  a  victim 
who  IS  fi'i  yrari  of  age  vr  ntdrt  at  (he  time  of  an 
offe' 

TIII.F  Wll    <(>\Sl  \UR  PHOIH  I10\ 

SA(      .'.■!);    (  n;mas   /(>    OH  \hhK  n\(,   ri-R-^oss 
l:.\t.M.H>    /N     Iin    HI  S/V/'SS    III-    IS 

Et(   I  IMhM.'^I  Alt   (  tmMEM  h 

la)  Is  Ce\ERal  —Chapter  4?  of  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  addina  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  .^cc lions 
"flOXl     Crirtw    <>v    or    affecting    fHTn>n»    ir\ 

giiKt'd    m    the    hutment    itf  tnmuranre    uhtme 

actiiilift  affect  intvrttate  cummerce 

"(a)(1)  Whoe\'er  is  engaged  m  the  business  of 
insurance  whose  activities  affect  interstate  com- 
merce and,  with  the  intent  to  deceive,  know- 
ingly makes  any  false  material  statement  or  re- 
port or  willfully  and  materially  overvalues  any 
land,  property  or  security— 

"I A)  m  connection  with  any  financial  reports 
or  documents  presented  to  any  insurance  regu- 
latory official  or  agency  or  an  agent  or  exam- 
iner appointed  by  such  official  or  agency  to  ex- 
amine the  affairs  of  such  person,  and 

'(B)  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  ac- 
tions of  such  official  or  agency  or  such  an  ap- 
pointed agent  or  examiner, 
shall  be  punished  as  provided  m  paragraph  12). 

"1 2)  The  punishment  for  an  offense  under 
paragraph  (1)  is  a  fine  as  established  under  this 
title  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  10  years, 
or  both,  except  that  the  term  of  imprisonment 
shall  be  not  more  than  15  years  if  the  statement 
or  report  or  overvaluing  of  land,  property,  or  se- 
curity jeopardises  the  safety  and  soundness  of 
an  insurer 

"lb)(l)  Whoever— 

"(A)  acting  as.  or  being  an  officer,  director, 
agent,  or  employee  of,  any  person  engaged  in 
the  business  of  insurance  whose  activities  affect 
interstate  commerce,  or 

"(B)  IS  engaged  in  the  business  of  insurance 
whose  activities  affect  interstate  commerce  or  is 
involved  (other  than  as  an  insured  or  bene- 
ficiary under  a  policy  of  insurance)  m  a  trans- 
action relating  to  the  conduct  of  affairs  of  such 
a  business. 

willfully  embezzles,  abstracts,  purloins,  or  mis- 
appropriates any  of  the  moneys,  funds,  pre- 
miums, credits,  or  other  property  of  such  person 
so  engaged  shall  be  punished  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  The  punishment  for  an  offense  under 
paragraph  (I)  is  a  fine  as  provided  under  this 
title  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  10  years, 
or  both,  except  that  if  such  embesslement .  ab- 
straction, purloining,  or  misappropriation  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  ll)  jeopardises  the  safety 
and  soundness  of  an  insurer,  such  imprisonrnent 
shall  be  not  more  than  15  years.  If  the  amount 
or  value  so  embessled.  abstracted,  purloined,  or 
misappropriated  does  not  exceed  $5,000.  whoever 
violates  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  fined  as  provided 
in  this  title  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

"(c)(1)  Whoever  is  engaged  m  the  business  of 
insurance  and  whose  activities  affect  interstate 
commerce  or  is  involved  (other  than  as  an  in- 


sured or  beneficiary  under  a  policy  of  insur- 
ance) m  a  transaction  relating  to  the  conduct  of 
affairs  of  such  a  business,  knowingly  makes  any 
false  entry  of  material  fact  m  any  book,  report, 
or  statement  of  such  person  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  insurance  with  intent  to — 

"(A)  deceive  any  person  about  the  financial 
condition  or  solvency  of  such  business,  or 

"(B)  deceive  any  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of 
such  person  engaged  in  the  business  of  insur- 
ance, any  insurance  regulatory  official  or  agen- 
cy, or  any  agent  or  examiner  appointed  by  such 
official  or  agency  to  examine  the  affairs  of  such 
person  about  the  financial  coridition  or  solvency 
of  such  business. 
shall  he  punished  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  The  punishment  for  an  offense  under 
paragraph  ll)  is  a  fine  as  provided  under  this 
title  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  10  years, 
or  both,  except  that  if  the  false  entry  in  any 
book,  report,  or  statement  of  such  person  jeop- 
ardises the  safety  and  soundness  of  an  insurer 
such  imprisonment  shall  be  not  more  than  l.'i 
years 

"(d)  Whoei'er.  by  threats  or  force  or  by  any 
threatening  letter  or  communication,  corruptly 
influences,  obstructs,  or  impedes  or  endeavors 
corruptly  to  influence,  obstruct,  or  impede  the 
due  and  proper  administration  of  the  law  under 
uhich  any  proceeding  involving  the  business  of 
insurance  whose  activities  affect  interstate  com- 
merce IS  pending  before  any  insurance  regu- 
latory official  or  agency  or  any  agent  or  exam- 
iner appointed  by  such  official  or  agency  to  ex- 
amine the  affairs  of  a  person  engaged  m  the 
business  of  insurance  whose  activities  affect 
interstate  commerce,  shall  be  fined  as  provided 
m  this  title  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  10 
years,  or  both. 

"(e)(1)(A)  Any  individual  who  has  been  con- 
victed of  any  criminal  felony  involving  dishon- 
esty or  a  breach  of  trust,  or  who  has  been  con- 
victed of  an  offense  under  this  section,  and  who 
willfully  engages  m  the  business  of  insurance 
whose  activities  affect  interstate  commerce  or 
participates  in  such  business,  shall  be  fined  as 
provided  in  this  title  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both. 

"(B)  Any  individual  who  is  engaged  in  the 
business  of  insurance  whose  activities  affect 
interstate  commerce  and  who  willfully  permits 
the  participation  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  fined  as  provided  in  this  title  or  impris- 
oned not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

"(2)  A  person  described  m  paragraph  (1)(A) 
may  engage  in  the  business  of  insurance  or  par- 
ticipate m  such  business  if  such  person  has  the 
written  consent  of  any  insurance  regulatory  of- 
ficial authorised  to  regulate  the  insurer,  which 
consent  specifically  refers  to  this  subsection. 

"(f)  As  used  m  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'business  of  insurance'  means— 

"(A)  the  writing  of  insurance,  or 

"(B)  the  reinsuring  of  risks, 
by  an  insurer,  including  all  acts  necessary  or  in- 
cidental to  such  writing  or  reinsuring  and  the 
activities  of  persons  who  act  as,  or  are,  officers, 
directors,  agents,  or  employees  of  insurers  or 
who  are  other  persons  authorised  to  act  on  be- 
half of  such  persons: 

"1 2)  the  term  'insurer'  means  any  entity  the 
business  activity  of  which  is  the  writing  of  in- 
surance or  the  reinsuring  of  risks  or  any  re- 
ceiver or  similar  official  or  any  liquidating 
agent  for  such  an  entity,  in  his  or  her  capacity 
as  such,  and  includes  any  person  who  acts  as. 
or  IS.  an  officer,  director,  agent,  or  employee  of 
that  business: 

"(3)  the  term  'interstate  commerce'  means— 

"(A)  commerce  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  any  territo.y  or  possession  of  the  United 
States: 

"(B)  all  commerce  between  any  point  in  the 
State,  territory,  possession,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  any  point  outside  thereof: 
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"(C)  all  commerce  between  points  within  the 
same  State  through  any  place  outside  such 
State:  or 

"(D)  all  other  commerce  over  which  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  jurisdiction:  and 

"14)  the  term  'State'  includes  any  State,  the 
iHstrict  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Northern  .Mariana  Islands,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pa^'Uu  Islands 
".•^/034.    Civil   penalties    and    injunction»   for 

violationt  of  tection  1033 

"(a)  The  Attorney  General  may  bring  a  civil 
action  m  the  appropriate  United  Slates  district 
court  against  any  person  who  engages  in  con- 
duct constituting  an  offense  under  section  1033 
and.  upon  proof  of  such  conduct  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence,  such  person  shall  be 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$50,000  for  each  violation  or  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation which  the  person  received  or  offered 
for  the  prohibited  conduct,  whichever  amount  is 
greater.  If  the  o.ffense  has  contributed  to  the  de- 
cision of  a  court  of  appropriate  jurisdiction  to 
issue  an  order  directing  the  conservation,  reha- 
bilitation, or  liquidation  of  an  insurer,  such 
penalty  shall  he  ri^nitted  to  the  regulatory  offi- 
cial for  the  benefit  of  the  policyholders,  claim- 
ants, and  creditors  of  such  insurer  The  imposi- 
tion of  a  civil  penalty  under  this  subsection  does 
not  preclude  any  other  criminal  or  cml  statu- 
tory, common  law.  or  administrative  remedy, 
which  IS  available  by  law  to  the  United  States 
or  any  other  person. 

"(b)  If  the  Attorney  General  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  person  is  engaged  m  conduct  con- 
stituting an  offense  under  section  1033.  the  At- 
torney General  may  petition  an  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  for  an  order  prohib- 
iting that  person  .from  engaging  in  such  con- 
duct. The  court  may  issue  an  order  prohibiting 
that  person  from  engaging  m  such  conduct  if 
the  court  finds  that  the  conduct  constitutes 
such  an  offense  The  filing  of  a  petition  under 
this  section  does  not  preclude  any  other  remedy 
which  IS  available  by  law  to  the  United  States 
or  any  other  person.  ". 

(b)  Clerical  AMESUMEST.-The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  chapter  47  of  such  title 
IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  Item 

"1033.  Crimes  by  or  affecting  persons  engaged 
m  the  business  of  insurance 
whose  activities  affect  interstate 
commerce. 
"1034.  Civil  penalties  and  injunctions  for  viola- 
tions of  section  1033. ". 

(C)  MlSCELLASEOi:.';  A.ME.SD.'ilE.MS  TO  TITLE  IS. 

Umted  States  Code—ID  Tamperisg  with  /.v- 
si'RA.\CE  HEGiLATURY  PHOCEEDisas.— Section 
1515(a)(1)  of  title  IS.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  ""or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (B), 

(B)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (C).  and 

fCi  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph 

""lU.i  a  proceeding  ir.iolving  the  business  of 
insurance  whose  actnitirs  affect  interstate  com- 
merce before  any  insurance  regulatory  official 
m  agency  or  any  agent  or  examiner  appointed 
by  such  official  or  agency  to  examine  the  affairs 
of  any  person  engaged  m  the  business  of  insur- 
ance whose  activities  affect  interstate  com- 
merce.". 

(2)  Li.MITATloss.— Section  3293  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  inserting  "1033."'  after  "•1014.". 

(3)  OH.STPrcTIOS"     OF     CRIMISAL     ISVESTIG.A- 

Tioss.— Section  1510  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code.  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  Whoever— 

'  (A)  acting  as.  or  being,  an  officer,  director. 
agent  or  employee  of  a  person  engaged  in  the 


business  of  insurance  whose  activities  affect 
interstate  commerce,  or 

"(B)  IS  engaged  m  the  business  of  insurance 
whose  activities  affect  interstate  commerce  or  is 
involved  (other  than  as  an  insured  or  bene- 
ficiary under  a  policy  of  insurance)  in  a  trans- 
action relating  to  the  conduct  of  affairs  of  such 
a  business. 

with  intent  to  obstruct  a  judicial  proceeding,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  notifies  any  other  person 
about  the  existence  or  contents  of  a  subpoena 
for  records  of  that  person  engaged  m  such  busi- 
ness or  information  that  has  been  furnished  to 
a  Federal  grand  jury  m  response  to  that  sub- 
poena, shall  be  fined  as  provided  by  this  title  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both 

"(2)  As  used  in  paragraph  lit.  the  term  'sub- 
poena for  records'  means  a  Federal  grand  jury 
subpoena  for  records  that  has  been  served  relat- 
ing to  a  violation  of.  or  a  conspiracy  to  violate, 
section  1033  ol  this  title  " 

SEC.     2202.     CONSUMER    PROTECTIOS    AGAINST 
CREDIT  CARD  FRAUD  ACT  OF  1991. 

la)  Short  Title— This  section  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Consumer  Protection  Against  Credit 
Card  Fraud  Act  of  1991". 

(b)  Fraud  a.sd  Rel.ated  Activity  !.\  Co.k.kec- 
Tic^"  WITH  AccE.ss  Device.^. —Section  1029  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1 )  in  subsection  lai  by  inserting  alter  para- 
graph l4>  the  following  new  paragraphs 

"(5)  knowingly  and  with  intent  to  defraud  ef- 
fects transactions,  with  one  or  more  access  de- 
vices issued  to  another  person  or  persons,  to  re- 
ceive payment  or  any  other  thing  of  value  dur- 
ing any  one-year  period  the  aggregate  value  of 
which  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  $1 .000: 

"(6)  without  the  authorisation  of  the  issuer  of 
the  access  device,  knowingly  and  with  intent  to 
defraud  solicits  a  person  for  the  purpose  of— 

"(A)  offering  an  access  device:  or 

"(Bi  selling  information  regarding  or  an  ap- 
plication to  obtain  an  access  device,  or 

""{")  without  the  authorisation  of  the  credit 
card  system  member  or  its  agent,  knowingly  and 
with  intent  to  defraud  causes  or  arranges  for 
another  person  to  present  to  the  member  or  its 
agent,  for  payment,  one  or  more  evidences  or 
records  of  transactions  made  by  an  access  de- 
vice. ', 

(c)  Tkchsical  Amesdsiests— Section  1029  of 
title  IS.  United  Stales  Code,  as  amended  by  sub- 
section (b).  IS  amended— 

(IJ  in  subsection  lai  by  striking  "or"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3j. 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)(1)  by  striking  "(a)(2)  or 
(a)(3)"  and  inserting  "(a)  (2).  (3).  (5).  (6).  or 
(7)",  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (e)  by— 

(A)  striking  ""and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(5). 

(B)  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6): 
and 

to  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph. 

"(7)  tfie  term  "credit  card  system  member 
means  a  financial  institution  or  other  entity 
that  is  a  member  of  a  credit  card  system,  includ- 
ing an  entity,  ichether  it  is  affiliated  with  or 
identical  to  the  credit  card  issuer,  that  is  the 
sole  member  of  a  credit  card  systcrm.  " 
SEC.  2203.  MAIL  FRALT). 

Section  1341  of  title  IS.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  -  - 

111  by  inserting  ""or  deposits  or  causes  to  be 
deposited  any  rnatter  or  thing  uhatever  to  be 
sent  or  delivered  by  any  private  or  commercial 
interstate  carrier,""  after  "Postal  Service."":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ""or  such  carrier""  after 
"Tauses  to  be  delivered  by  mail'". 

TITLE  XXIII— FINANCIAL  INSTITTTION 
FRAUD  PROSECUTIONS 
SEC.  2301.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Financial  Insti- 
tutions Fraud  Prosecution  .Act  of  1991". 


SEC.    2302.    FEDERAL   DEPOSIT   ISSURAMCE   ACT 
AME.\DME.\T. 

Section  I9ia)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  lS29la)i  is  amended  m  paragraph 
(2i(A)(il(li— 

ll)  by  striking  ""or  19.56  ":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "1517.  1956.  or  1957 

SEC.  2303.  FEDERAL  CREDIT  fA/O.V  ACT  AME.ST>- 
ME-NTS. 

Section  205idi  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  17S5idii  IS  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

""(d)  PROHIBITIOS.— 

"(1)  Is  GESERAL.— Except  with  prior  written 
consent  of  the  Board— 

""(A)  any  person  who  has  been  convicted  of 
any  criminal  offense  involving  dishonesty  or  a 
breach  of  trust,  or  has  agreed  to  enter  into  a 
pretrial  diversion  or  similar  program  in  connec- 
tion with  a  prosecution  for  such  offense  may 
not — 

"fj)  become,  or  continue  as.  an  institution-af- 
filiated party  with  respect  to  any  insured  credit 
union:  or 

"(ll)  otherwise  partinpate.  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  any  in- 
sured credit  union,  and 

"iBl  any  insured  credit  union  may  not  permit 
any  person  referred  to  m  subparagraph  lA)  to 
engage  m  any  conduct  en  continue  any  relation- 
ship prohibited  under  such  subparagraph. 

"(2)  .MlSI.ML.^  10-YEAR  PROHIBITIOS  PERIOD 
FOR  CERTAIS  OFFESSES.— 

"I A)  Is  GESERAL.  — If  the  o.ffense  referred  to  m 
paragraph  llj'Aj  in  connection  with  any  person 
referred  to  in  such  paragraph  is  — 

""(1)  an  offense  under- 

■"(1)  section  215.  656.  657.  1005.  1006.  1007.  lOOS. 
1014.  1032.  1344.  1517.  1956.  or  19.57  of  title  IS. 
United  States  Code,  or 

""(II)  section  1341  or  1343  of  such  title  which 
affects  any  financial  institution  (as  defined  m 
section  20  of  such  title),  or 

""(ll)  the  offense  of  conspiring  to  commit  any 
such  offense. 

the  Board  may  not  consent  to  any  exception  to 
the  application  of  paragraph  (1)  to  such  person 
during  the  10-year  period  beginning  on  the  date 
the  conviction  or  the  agreement  of  the  person 
becomes  final. 

""(Bl  EXCEPTIOS  BY  ORDER  OF  SESTESCISC 
COURT.- 

"(I)  Is  GESERAL  —On  motion  of  the  Board. 

the  court  in  which  the  conviction  or  the  agree- 
ment of  a  person  referred  to  m  subparagraph 
lA)  has  been  entered  may  grant  an  exception  to 
the  application  ot  paragraph  ili  to  such  person 
if  granting  the  exception  is  m  the  interest  of  jus- 
tice. 

'7i0  PERIOD  FOR  FILISG—A  motion  may  be 
filed  under  clause  iii  at  any  time  during  the  10- 
year  period  described  m  subparagraph  I  A)  with 
regard  to  the  jaerson  on  whose  behalf  such  mo- 
tion IS  made. 

"<3)  Pesalty. — Whoever  knowingly  violates 
paragraph  (1)  or  I2)  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  il .000.00(1  for  each  day  such  prohibition  is 
violated  or  imprisoned  for  not  mve  than  5 
years,  or  both."  . 
SEC.  2304.  CRIME  CONTROL  ACT  AMENDMENT . 

Section  2546  c.'  the  Crime  Control  .Act  of  1990 
'Public  Lau  101-647.  104  Stat.  4885;  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 

""(c)  Fravd  Task  Forces  Report— In  addi- 
tion to  the  reports  required  under  subsection  la). 
the  Attorney  General  is  encouraged  to  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  containing  the  findings  of 
the  financial  institutions  fraud  task  forces  es- 
tablished unde-f  section  2539  as  they  relate  to  the 
collapse  of  private  deposit  insurance  corpora- 
tions, together  with  recommendations  for  any 
regulatory  or  legislative  changes  necessary  to 
prevent  such  collapses  in  the  future.  '. 
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7777J'.  \XIV    ,S.\V7Vf..S   l.VO  /.OA.V 
t'HOShC  I  ri()\  1  ASK  K>H(  H 
SEC.    JMII      s.»v;\(.S     Wli    low     I'HO-^K  ( Tins 
r.Aifc  hUKt  t 

The  Attorney  General  shall  establish  within 
the  Justice  Department  a  savings  and  loan 
criminal  fraud  task  force  to  prosecute  in  an  ag- 
gressive manner  those  criminal  ..imv  irno/ring 
savings  and  loan  institutions 

TITIJC  XX\'—SF.STF.SCIS(,  l'H(>\  ISIOSS 
SEC.  2501   IMI'OSITIOS  Oh  SK.\TK\(  t. 

Section  J553(ani/  of  title  IS.  Lnited  States 
Code.  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  the  kinds  of  sentence  and  the  sentencing 
range  established  for— 

"7.4)  the  applicable  category  of  offense  com- 
mitted by  the  applicable  category  of  defendant 
as  set  forth  m  the  guidelines  issued  by  the  Sen- 
tencing Commission  pursuant  to  section 
994(a)(1)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  and 
that  are  in  effect  on  the  date  the  defendant  is 
sentenced:  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  violation  of  probation  or 
supervised  release,  the  applicable  guidelines  or 
policy  statements  issued  by  the  Sentencing  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  section  994(a)(3l  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code." 

SEC    iSOi.   TF.<  H\l(  Al    .4*fF-VnHKST   TCI   VfAVDA 

n>K>  ( (>\iim(>\s  ith  rH(in.Miii\ 
Section    J.it}.l(aiiJj    o;    titir    in.    inucd   .states 
Code.   IS  amended  bu   striking   "possess  illegal 
controlled  substances"  and  inserting     'unlaw- 
fully possess  a  controlled  substance" 
SBC.  iS03  RE\OCATIO\  OF  PROBATION. 

(ai  /\  '/.' \.'.':' i;  Scdion  j'V.ifa;  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended 

(1)  m  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  "impose  any 
other  sentence  that  was  available  under  sub- 
chapter A  at  the  time  of  the  initial  sentencing" 
and  inserting  resentence  the  defendant  under 
subchapter  A":  and 

(2)  by  striking  the  last  sentence. 

(b)  M.i.sDATOHY  Rev(X-aTIO.\. —Section  3S65(b) 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

"(b)  Masoatory  Hevocatios  for  Pussf.ssio\ 
OF  Controlled  Svbstasce  or  Firear.u  or  Re- 
fusal TO  COOPERATE  IS  Drug  Testing.— If  the 
defendant— 

"If)  possesses  a  controlled  substance  in  viola- 
tion of  the  condition  set  forth  in  section 
3563(a)(.h. 

"(2)  pos.sesses  a  firearm,  as  such  term  is  de- 
fined in  section  921  of  this  title,  in  violation  of 
Federal  law.  or  otherwise  violates  a  condition  of 
probation  prohibiting  the  defendant  from  pos- 
sessing a  firearm,  or 

"(3)  refuses  to  cooperate  m  drug  testing, 
thereby  violating  the  condition  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 3563(a)(4). 

the  court  shall  revoke  the  sentence  of  probation 
and  resentence  the  defendant  under  subchapter 
A  to  a  sentence  that  includes  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment  ' 

SEC.  2504.  M/'KKV/S/-./)  KEIMASE  .*>-//■«  l^PHIS 
0.\.WL\T. 

Section  3583  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(f)  m  subsection  (d).  by  striking  "possess  ille- 
gal controlled  substances"  and  inserting  "un- 
lawfully possess  a  controlled  substance", 

(2)  in  subsection  (e) — 

(A)  by  .striking  "person"  each  place  such  term 
appears  m  such  subsection  and  inserting  "de- 
fendant", and 

(B)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)  revoke  a  term  of  supervised  release,  and 
require  the  defendant  to  serve  m  prison  all  or 
part  of  the  term  of  supervised  release  authorised 
by  statute  for  the  offense  that  resulted  m  such 
term  of  supervised  release  without  credit  for 
time   previously    served    on    postrelease   super- 


vision. If  the  court  purntant  to  the  Federal 
fiules  of  Criminal  Procedure  applicable  to  rel- 
ocation of  probation  or  supervised  release,  finds 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that  the  de- 
fendant violated  a  condition  of  supervised  re- 
lease, eicept  that  a  defendant  whose  term  is  re- 
voked under  this  paragraph  rnaii  not  be  required 
to  serve  more  than  5  years  m  prison  if  the  of- 
fense that  resulted  m  the  term  of  supervised  re- 
lease IS  a  class  A  felony,  more  than  3  years  in 
prison  If  such  offense  is  a  class  B  felony,  more 
than  2  years  in  prison  if  such  offense  is  a  class 
C  or  D  felony,  or  more  than  one  year  in  any 
other  case:  or",  and 

(3)  by  striking  subsection  (g)  and  inserting  the 
following: 

"(g)  .\tA\DATORi  Rev(k-atios  for  Possession 

OF  COSTROLLEO  SlBSTA.WE  OR  FIREARM  OR  FoR 
REFVSAL   TO  COOPERATE  H/rH  DRIG  TESTING  — 

If  the  defendant  — 

"(1)  possesses  a  controlled  substance  m  viola- 
tion of  the  condition  set  forth  in  subsection  tdt. 

"(2)  possesses  a  firearm,  as  such  term  is  de- 
fined in  section  921  of  this  title,  in  violation  of 
Federal  law.  or  otherwise  violates  a  condition  of 
supervised  release  prohibiting  the  defendant 
from  possessing  a  firearm:  or 

"(3)  refuses  to  cooperate  in  drug  testing  im- 
posed as  a  condition  of  supervised  release. 

the  court  shall  revoke  the  term  of  supervised  re- 
lease and  require  the  defendant  to  serve  a  term 
of  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  the  maiimum 
term  of  imprisonment  authorised  under  sub- 
section (e)(3). 

"(h)  SlPERVISED  RELE.ASE  FOLLOWING  REV- 
OCATION—When  a  term  of  supervised  release  is 
revoked  and  the  defendant  is  required  to  serve  a 
term  of  imprisonment  that  is  less  than  the  rnaii- 
mum  term  of  imprisonment  authorised  under 
subsection  (e)(3),  the  court  may  include  a  re- 
quirement that  the  defendant  be  placed  on  a 
term  ol  supervised  release  after  imprisonment 
The  length  of  such  a  term  of  supervised  release 
shall  not  exceed  the  term  of  supervised  release 
authorised  by  statute  for  the  offense  that  re- 
sulted in  the  original  term  of  supervised  release, 
less  any  term  of  imprisonment  that  was  imposed 
upon  revocation  of  supervised  release 

"(I)  Delayed  Revoc-ation  -The  power  of  the 
court  to  revoke  a  term  of  supervised  release  for 
violation  of  a  condition  ol  supervised  release, 
and  to  order  the  defendant  tu  serve  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment and.  subiect  to  the  limitations  m 
subsection  (h).  a  further  term  of  supervised  re- 
lease, extends  beyond  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  supervised  release  for  any  period  reasonably 
necessary  for  the  adjudication  of  matters  arising 
before  Its  expiration  if.  before  its  expiration,  a 
warrant  or  summons  has  been  issued  on  the 
basts  of  an  allegation  of  vuch  a  violation  ". 
JITl.F  Y.YW^SA \Tf:.Vf  7\Y;  A.VO 
\I.UilSTH.\ / A.S  .A.W;.V/).M*..NT.S 

SEC  .'«i;  AlTHORI/.\ri(l\  Of  I'KOIUTKIN  fOH 
fEm  OFfK.\SE>i  L\  CEKTAl.S 
CASES. 

Section  3561(a)(3)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code.  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  "How- 
ever, this  paragraph  does  not  preclude  the  impo- 
sition of  a  sentence  to  a  term  of  probation  for  a 
petty  offense  if  the  defendant  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  of  imprisonment  at  the  same 
time  for  another  such  offense  " 
SEC.  2602  TRIAL  HY  A  M.AaiSTRATh  l\  PETTi  OF 
FK\SE  CA.SES 

Section  3401  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)  by  adding  "other  than  a 
petty  offense"  after  "misdemeanor":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (g)  by  amending  the  first  sen- 
tence to  read  as  follows  "The  magistrate  tudge 
may.  m  a  petty  offense  case  involving  a  juve- 
nile, exercise  all  powers  granted  to  the  district 
court  under  chapter  403  of  this  title". 


SA( 


.'WH  (  l>\F()HW\(.  AtlHOHrn  KIR  H.Kl, 
I'^TRATES  TO  RJ-:\  OKE  \l  l'ER\l\EI> 
KA7J-4S>.    l\    ADDITIOS     T(l    I'RORA 

r/ov   ;.v    »isnE\tKA\oH   (  4sf,s   /\ 

HHK  H    THE   MAGISTRATE    IMPOSED 
SE\TE.\(  E 

Section  3401  iJi  .jj  t::,t.  ;.S.  I  h.t,\i  .■ilait.s  c\-Ji . 
IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
"A  magistrate  judge  who  has  sentenced  a  per- 
son to  a  term  of  supervised  release  shall  also 
have  power  to  revoke  or  modify  the  term  or  con- 
ditions of  such  supervised  release  " 

Tins:  xx^•lI—co^tPl•TF.R  crime 

SEl     .'701.  (  O.MPITER  .AJHSE  .AME\I)MK\TS  ACT 
OF  1991. 

(a)  Short  Title  -This  title  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Computer  .Abuse  .Amendments  Act  of  1991". 

(b)  Prohibition. -Section  1030(a)(5)  of  title 
IS.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(5)(A)  through  means  of  a  computer  used  in 
interstate  commerce  or  communications,  know- 
ingly causes  the  transmission  of  a  program,  in- 
formation, code,  or  command  to  a  computer  or 
computer  system  if— 

"(1)  the  person  causing  the  transmission  in- 
tends that  such  transmission  will— 

"(11  damage,  or  cause  damage  to.  a  computer, 
computer  system,  network,  information,  data,  or 
program,  or 

(fl)  withhold  or  deny,  or  cause  the  withhold- 
ing or  denial,  of  the  use  of  a  computer,  com- 
puter services,  system  or  network,  information, 
data  or  program,  and 

"III)  the  transmission  of  the  harmful  compo- 
nent of  the  program,  information,  code,  or  com- 
mand— 

"(li  occurred  without  the  knowledge  and  au- 
thorisation of  the  persons  or  entities  who  own 
or  are  responsible  for  the  computer  system  re- 
ceiving the  program,  information,  code,  or  com- 
mand, and 

"lllflaa)  causes  loss  or  damage  to  one  or  more 
other  persons  of  value  aggregating  tl .000  or 
more  during  any  1-year  period,  or 

"(bb>  modifies  or  impairs,  or  potentially  modi- 
fies or  impairs,  the  rnedical  examination,  medi- 
cal diagnosis,  medical  treatrnent.  or  medical  care 
of  one  or  more  individuals,  or 

"(B)  through  means  of  a  computer  used  m 
interstate  commerce  or  communication,  know- 
ingly causes  the  tran.smission  ol  a  program,  in- 
formation, code,  or  command  to  a  computer  or 
computer  system— 

"(I)  with  reckless  disregard  of  a  substantial 
and  unjustifiable  risk  that  the  transmission 
will— 

"(I)  damage,  or  cause  damage  to.  a  computer, 
computer  system,  network,  information,  data  or 
program,  or 

"(If)  withhold  or  deny  or  c-ause  the  withhold- 
ing or  denial  of  the  use  of  a  computer,  computer 
services,  system,  network,  information,  data  or 
program,  and 

■711;  1/  the  transmission  of  the  harmful  compo- 
nent of  the  program,  information,  code,  or  com- 
mand— 

"(t)  occurred  without  the  knowledge  and  au- 
thorisation of  the  persons  or  entities  who  own 
or  are  responsible  for  the  computer  system  re- 
ceiving the  program,  information,  code,  or  com- 
mand, and 

"(H)(aa)  causes  loss  or  damage  to  one  or  more 
other  persons  of  a  value  aggregating  $1,000  or 
more  during  any  f-year  period,  or 

"(bb)  modifies  or  impairs,  or  potentially  modi- 
fies or  impairs,  the  rnedical  eiarnination.  medi- 
cal diagnosis,  medical  treatment,  or  medical  care 
of  one  or  more  individuals.". 

(c)  PEN.ALTY.  -Section  1030(c)  of  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  m  paragraph  (2)(B)  by  striking  "and" 
after  the  semicolon; 

(2)  m  paragraph  (3)(A)  by  inserting  "(A)" 
after  "(a)(5)",  and 


13)  m  paragraph  (3/(B)  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  ".  and",  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereut  the  following. 

"(4)  a  fine  under  thus  title  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  1  i/car,  or  both,  in  the  case  of  an 
offense  under  subsection  tajiixB).". 

idi  Civil  Action.  Section  1030  of  title  18, 
I  ruled  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  suhsectinri: 

"(g)  Any  person  who  suffers  damage  or  loss 
by  recison  of  a  violation  of  the  section,  other 
than  a  violation  of  subsection  (a)(5)(B).  may 
maintain  a  civil  action  against  the  violator  to 
obtain  compensatory  damages  and  injunctive  re- 
lief or  other  equitable  relief.  Damages  for  viola- 
tions of  any  subsection  other  than  sub.sectwn 
(a)i5)iA)(ii)(ff)(bb)  or  (ai(3)i Bjliiil lliibb)  arc 
limited  to  economic  damages.  .\o  action  may  he 
brought  under  this  subsection  unless  such  ac- 
tion IS  begun  uilhin  2  years  of  the  date  of  the 
ait  complained  of  or  the  date  of  the  discovery  of 
the  damage." 

(e)  REPfiRTl\<;  Revvire^ests. -Section  1030 
of  title  18  I'nitt^  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection. 

"(h)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  report  to  the  Congress  an- 
nually, during  the  first  3  years  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  con- 
cerning investigations  and  prosecutions  under 
section  1030(a)(5)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code  " 

If)  PROHIBITION.— Section  1030(a)(3)  of  title  18 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"adversely"  before  "affects  the  use  of  the  Gov- 
ernment'f  opcratior,  of  ^uch  ttimputrr" 

TITLE  XX\III—PARE\TAL  KID.\APPL\G 
SEC  iltOI.  .SHORT  TITLE. 

I'hi^  suf'titli  m.iu  ^^'  cited  as  the  'Inter- 
national   farftitu!    Kidnapping    Crime    Act    of 

SEC  2S02.  TTTIJ-:  IK  AMEND  WENT. 

laj  !.\  Gl-\ERAi      Chapter  i.5  (relating  to  kid- 
napping)   of    title    IS.    United   States   Code,    is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following- 
"^/2(M.  International  parental  kidnapping 

■  lai  \^  hiji-n'i  Titnons  a  ■:  hild  Irorn  tlw  United 
States  or  retains  a  child  luho  has  been  in  the 
Uriited  States)  outside  the  United  States  with 
intent  to  obstruct  the  lawful  exercise  of  parental 
rights  shall  be  fined  under  this  title  or  impris- 
oned not  more  than  3  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'child'  means  a  person  who  has 
not  attained  the  age  of  16  years,  and 

"(2)  the  term  'parental  riglits'.  with  respect  to 
a  child,  means  the  right  to  physical  custody  of 
the  child— 

"(A)  whether  joint  or  sole  (and  includes  visit- 
ing rights),  and 

"(B)  whether  arising  by  operation  of  law. 
court  order,  or  legally  binding  agreement  of  the 
parties. 

"ic)  ft  shall  be  an  affirmative  defense  under 
this  section  that — 

"(I)  the  defendant  acted  within  the  provisions 
of  a  valid  court  order  granting  the  defendant 
legal  custody  or  visitation  rights  and  that  order 
was  obtained  pursuant  to  the  Uniform  Child 
Custody  Jurisdiction  .Act  and  u  a.s  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  the  offense. 

"(2)  the  defendant  was  fleeing  an  incidence  or 
pattern  of  domestic  violence; 

"(3)  the  defendant  had  physical  custody  of 
the  child  pursuant  to  a  court  order  granting 
legal  custody  or  visitation  rights  and  failed  to 
return  the  child  as  a  result  of  cirrurtvitances  be- 
yond the  delendant's  control,  and  the  defendant 
nntiiied  or  made  reasonable  attempts  to  notify 
the  other  parent  or  lawful  custodian  of  the  child 
of  such  circumstances  withm  24  hours  after  the 
visitation  period  had  expired  and  returned  the 
child  as  soon  as  possible. 


"Id)  This  section  does  not  detract  from  The 
Hague  Convention  on  the  Civil  .A.spects  of  fnter- 
national  Parental  Child  .Abduction,  done  at  The 
Hague  on  October  25.  1980.  ". 

(b)  Sen.se  vf  THE  CoNGRE.'is.—ft  IS  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that,  inas-muih  as  use  of  the  proce- 
dures under  the  Hague  Convention  ori  the  Civil 
Aspects  of  fnternatwnal  Parental  Child  Abduc- 
tion has  resulted  in  the  return  of  many  children, 
those  procedures,  m  arcumstances  m  which 
they  are  applicable,  should  be  the  option  of  first 
choice  for  a  parent  who  seeks  the  return  of  a 
child  who  has  been  removed  from  the  parent. 

(C)  CLERICAL  AMENDMENT.  — The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  chapter  55  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following 

"1204.  International  parental  kidnapping.  " 
SEC.  2803.  STATE  COCRT  PROGRAMS  REGARDISG 
LWTERSTATE    AXD    ISTERSATIOSAL 
PAREMTAL  CHILD  ABDVCTIOS. 

There  is  authorized  to  he  appropriated 
S2.'>0.000  to  carry  out  under  the  State  Justice  fn- 
stitute  Act  of  1984  (42  U.S.C  10701-10713)  na- 
tional, regional,  and  m-State  training  and  edu- 
cational programs  dealing  with  criminal  and 
civil  a.spects  of  interstate  and  international  pa- 
rental child  abduction. 

TITLE  XXIX— SAFE  SCHOOLS 
Subtitle  A — Safe  Schools 
SEC.  2901.  SHORT  TITU.. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Safe  Schools 
Act  of  199!  ". 
SEC.  2902.  SAFE  SCHOOLS. 

(a)  Is  General.'  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  .Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C. 
3711  et  seq.),  as  amended  by  section  1421  of  this 
Act,  IS  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  part  U  as  part  Y: 

(2)  by  redesignating  section  2101  as  section 
2201;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  part  T  the  following: 
"PART  U—SAFE  SCHOOLS  ASSfSTASCE 

-SEC.  2101.  GRAST  ACTUORIZATIOS. 

"(a)  Is  General  'I'hc  Director  of  the  Bureau 
1,1  Justice  Assistance,  m  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Education,  may  make  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a.s.tistance  to  such  agencies  most  di- 
rectly affected  by  crime  and  violence. 

"(b)  .Model  Project.  — The  Director,  m  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Education,  shall 
develop  a  written  safe  schools  model  in  English 
and  in  Spanish  in  a  timely  fashion  and  make 
such  model  available  to  any  local  educational 
agency  that  recjucsts  such  information 
SEC.  2102.  USE  OF  FV.\DS. 

Grants  made  by  the  Director  under  this  part 
shall  be  used— 

"(1)  to  fund  anticrime  and  safety  measures 
and  to  develop  education  and  training  programs 
for  the  prevention  of  crirne.  violence,  and  illegal 
drugs  and  alcohol. 

"(2)  for  counseling  programs  for  victims  of 
crime  within  schools. 

"(3)  for  crime  prevention  equipment,  including 
metal  detectors  and  video-surveillance  devices, 
and 

"(4)  for  the  prevention  and  reduction  of  the 
participation  of  young  individuals  in  organised 
crime  and  drug  and  gang-related  activities  in 
schools. 
-SEC.  2103.  APPUCATIOSS. 

"la)  In  General.-  -In  order  to  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year, 
a  local  educational  agency  shall  submit  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Director  m  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information  cls  the  Director  may 
reasonably  require. 

"lb)  KEQi'lREMENT.s.-Each  application  under 
s'ubsection  (a)  shall  include— 

"(1)  a  request  for  funds  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed m  section  2002: 


"(2i  a  description  of  the  schools  and  cornmu- 
nitiej,  to  be  served  by  the  grant,  including  the 
nature  of  the  crime  and  violence  problems  with- 
in such  schools. 

"i3)  assurances  that  Federal  funds  received 
under  this  part  shall  be  used  to  supplement,  not 
supplant.  non-Federal  funds  that  would  other- 
wise be  available  for  activities  .funded  under  this 
part:  and 

"i4i  statistical  inforrnation  m  such  form  and 
containing  such  information  that  the  Director 
may  recjuire  regarding  crime  within  schools 
served  by  such  local  educational  agency. 

"(c)  Comprehensive  Pla^  —Each  application 
shall  include  a  comprehensive  plan  that  shall 
contain  — 

"(I)  a  description  of  the  crime  problems  within 
the  schools  targeted  for  assistance. 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  projects  to  be  devel- 
oped: 

"1 3 1  a  description  of  the  resources  available  in 
the  community  to  implement  the  plan  together 
with  a  description  of  the  gaps  in  the  plan  that 
cannot  be  filed  with  existing  resources. 

"14 1  art  explanation  of  how  the  requested 
grant  will  be  used  to  Jill  gaps: 

"i5)  a  description  of  the  system  the  applicant 
will  establish  to  prevent  and  reduce  crime  prob- 
lems, and 

"(6)  a  description  of  educational  materials  to 
be  develojxd  in  Spanish 

-SEC.  2104.  ALLOCATION  OF  FISDS:  UHITATIOSS 
ON  GRASTS. 

"(a)  ADMINISTRATIVE  COST  LIMITATION— The 
Director  shall  use  not  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
funds  available  under  this  part  for  the  purposes 
of  administration  and  technical  assistance. 

"lb)  Renewal  of  Grant.';.— a  grant  under 
this  part  may  be  renewed  for  up  to  2  additional 
years  after  the  first  fiscal  year  during  which  the 
recipient  receives  its  initial  grant  under  this 
part,  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds,  if — 

"ID  the  Director  determines  that  the  funds 
made  available  to  the  recipient  during  the  pre- 
vious year  were  used  in  a  manner  required 
under  the  approved  application   and 

"12.1    the   Director   determines   that   an   addi- 
tional grant  is  necessary  to  implement  the  crime 
prevention  program  described  in  the  comprehen- 
sive plan  as  required  by  section  2003ic). 
-SEC.  2105.  AWARD  OF  GRA.\TS. 

"lai  Selection  of  Recipients  —The  Director. 
in  cons~ultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Education. 
shall  consider  the  following  factors  in  awarding 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies: 

"ID  Crime  problem.  — The  nature  and  scope 
of  the  crime  problem  m  the  targeted  schools. 

"(2)  Seed  and  ability —Demonstrated  need 
and  evidence  of  the  ability  to  provide  the  serv- 
ices described  in  the  plan  rgquired  under  section 
2fXl3lc). 

"(3)  PopiLATioN  —The  number  of  students  to 
be  served  by  the  plan  required  under  section 
2003(c). 

"(b)  Geographic  DiSTRiBVTios.—The  Direc- 
tor shall  attempt,  to  the  extent  practicable,  to 
achieve  an  equitable  geographic  distribution  of 
grant  awards 
-SEC.  2106.  REPORTS. 

"(a  I  Report  to  Director.— Local  edu- 
cational agencies  that  receive  funds  undc  this 
part  shall  submit  to  the  Director  a  report  not 
later  than  .March  1  of  each  year  that  describes 
progress  achieved  in  carrying  out  the  plan  re- 
quired under  section  2003ic). 

"(bi  Report  to  CcjNCREss.-The  Director 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  a  re- 
port by  October  1  of  each  year  in  which  grants 
are  made  available  under  this  part  which  shall 
contain  a  detailed  statement  regarding  grant 
awards,  activities  of  grant  recipients,  a  compila- 
tion of  statistical  information  subrnitted  by  ap- 
plicants under  2003lb)(4).  and  an  evaluation  of 
programs  established  under  this  pa^t 
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-SKC.  2107.  OKfl.MTIOSS 

'h'ltr  the  pu'ptisf  ul  this  ;xjrr 
(/;  I'hi-  trrm    Director'  means  the  Oxrector  of 
the  Bureau  oj  Justice  Assistarice. 

"(2)  The  term  local  educational  agency' 
means  a  public  hoard  of  education  or  other  pub- 
lic authoritu  Itvallu  constituted  withm  a  State 
for  either  admiriistrative  control  or  direction  of. 
or  to  perform  a  service  function  for,  public  ele- 
mentary and  seaindaru  schools  in  a  city,  coun- 
ty, township,  school  district,  or  other  political 
subdivision  o/  a  State,  or  such  combination  of 
school  districts  of  counties  as  are  recogniced  m 
a  State  as  an  administrative  agency  for  its  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Such  term 
includes  any  other  public  institution  or  agency 
having  admmistralive  control  and  direction  of  a 
public  elerru'ntary  or  secondary  school.". 

(b)  Co.\FOR\tlS'G  AMESDMEST.  —  The  table  of 
contents  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  .Act  of  196/1  (42  U.S.C.  3711  et 
seq.).  as  amended  by  section  1421  of  this  Act.  is 
amended  by  striking  the  matter  relating  to  part 
V  and  inserting  the  following: 

•Part  U—Safe  School  Assista.\ce 
"Sec.  2101.  Grant  aulhomatwn . 
"Sec.  2102.  Use  of  funds 
"Sec.  2103    Applications. 
"Sec   2104.  Allocation  of  funds,  limitatwn.<i  on 

grants. 
"Sec.  210!).  Award  of  grants. 
"Sec.  2106.  Reports 
"Sec   2107.  Definitions. 

"Part  U—Trassitios:  Effective  Date. 
Repealer 

"Sec.  2201    Continuation  of  rules,  authorities, 
and  proceedings   " 

SBC  i903   AlTHORl'lArit).\  OF  AfrHorHIATIOXS. 

Sectun  IlKilui/  ■'!  the  ('■■.■.:•:.  i  •:■•:.  ^  Ktrol 
and  Sale  Streets  Act  of  l^tSS  (42  U.S.C.  ^793).  as 
arru-nded  by  section  1421  of  this  Act.  is  amended 
by  adding  after  paragraph  (14)  the  following: 

"(15)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$100,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992. 
1993.  and  1994  to  carry  out  the  protects  under 
part  r 

Subtitle  B — \ti*crllaneouii  Prot  imunt 
SEC.  29111  RECORDS 

Section  4.i^i an 4 hBU II)  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  (20  U  S.C 
t232g(a)(4)(B)(ii)l  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(u)  records  maintained  by  a  law  enforcement 
unit  of  the  education  agency  or  institution  that 
were  created  by  that  law  enforcement  unit  for 
the  purpose  of  law  enforremmt 

SEC.  291.1    tJHt't:  Am  SK  HESISTASt  E  F.l)r(  ATIOX 
fKtX.RA.VIS 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  5122  oj  the  Drug- Free 
Schools  and  Communities  Act  of  1986.  as  amend- 
ed by  section  1504(3)  of  Public  Law  101-647.  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  local  governments 
with  the  concurrence  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies'  after  "for  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies ' ' 

TITLE  .XXX    .WSl  f:i.l^\E()l  S 
SuhtitU-  ,\  — Incrraf*  in  Prnallir* 

SEC.  3O0I    l\<  RE.KSE  l\  M.AXIMl  M  PES  At  /">    FOR 
ASSAl'l.T 

(a)  Ci:HrAi\  (.nun-tts  a.mi  £mA'/.(ma.>.\  .Vt-i'^ 
tion  111  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  u 
amended— 

(1)  m  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  ".  where  the 
acts  m  violation  of  this  section  constitute  only 
simple  assault,  be  fined  under  this  title  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  and 
in  all  other  cases."  after  "shall  ". 

(2)  m  subsection  lb)  by  inserting  "or  inflicts 
bodily  iniury"  after   "weapon" 

(b)  FoREiaa  Officiai.s.  Official  Gvestj.  and 

f\TERSATIO.',ALLy  PROTECTED  PERSOS.'!— -Sec- 
tion 112(a)  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 


(1)  by  striking  "not  more  than  S.^,(XIO"  and  in- 
serting "under  this  title". 

(2)  by  inserting  "".  or  inflicts  bodily  injury. "' 
after  "weapon",  and 

(3)  by  striking  "not  more  than  SIO.OOO"  and 
inserting  "under  this  title" 

(C)     MARITIStE     ASD     TERRITORIAL     JCRISDIC- 

Tios.— Section    113   of   title   18.    United   States 
Code,  IS  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c) — 

(A)  by  striking  ""of  not  more  than  Sl.OOO"  and 
inserting  "'under  this  title",  and 

(B)  by  striking  "five""  and  inserting  "ten". 
and 

(2)  in  subsection  (e)~ 

(A)  by  striking  "of  not  more  than  S300'"  and 
inserting   "under  this  title",  and 

(B)  by  striking   "three"  and  inserting   "six"'. 

(d)  Congress.  Cabi.ket.  or  Si-preme 
Court  —Section  351(e)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  IS  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  ""not  more  than  S6.000."  and  in- 
serting ""under  this  title,"', 

(2)  by  inserting  "the  assault  mvolx'ed  in  the 
use  of  a  dangerous  weapon,  or"  after    "if". 

(3)  by  striking  "not  more  than  $10,000"  and 
inserting  "under  this  title",  and 

(4)  by  striking    "for"" 

(e)  Preside.kt  a.\d  PRESIDENT  s  STAFF —Sec- 
tion 1751(e)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "not  more  than  $10,000."  both 
places  it  appears  and  inserting  "under  this 
title."; 

(2)  by  striking  "not  more  than  $5,000."'  and  in- 
serting "under  this  title.  ".  and 

(3)  by  inserting  ""the  assault  involved  the  use 
of  a  dangerous  weapon,  or"'  after  ""if  " 

SEC     1IIII2     l\(HEJ^Sh:l>    \iA\l\UA1  PKSAirt    FOR 
M4,vs;.4(  CUTER 

Section  1112  of  title  IS.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)  - 

(A)  by  inserting  "fined  under  this  title  or" 
after  "shall  be"'  m  the  second  undesignated 
paragraph,  and 

(B)  by  inserting  ".  or  both"  after  "years". 

(2)  by  striking  "not  more  than  $1,000"  and  in- 
serting 'under  this  title",  and 

(3)  by  striking   "three"  and  inserting  "six". 
SEC.  3003   l.'\(  RF.\SEII  HAXIMt  U  rh:.\At  TIES  ftIR 

(  nil   Rll.ins  MOIATIOSS 

(a)  C(>s.-<riR.ACY  .4GM/V.S7"  Hl<:HTS  -.•ieilwn  J4I 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "not  more  than  $10,000"'  and 
inserting  ""under  this  title", 

(2)  by  inserting  ""from  the  acts  committed  in 
violation  of  this  section  or  if  such  acts  include 
kidnapping  or  an  attempt  to  kidnap,  aggravated 
sexual  abuse  or  an  attempt  to  commit  aggra- 
vated sexuc^l  abuse,  or  an  attempt  to  kill"  after 
""results'". 

(3)  by  striking  "subiect  to  imprisonment"  and 
inserting  "fined  under  this  title  or  imprisoned  ". 
and 

(4)  by  inserting  ".  or  both"  after  "life". 

(b)  Deprivation  of  Rights —Section  242  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "more  more  than  $1,000"  an  in- 
serting "under  this  title". 

(2)  by  inserting  "from  the  acts  committed  in 
violation  of  this  section  or  if  such  ads  include 
the  use.  attempted  use.  or  threatened  use  of  a 
dangerous  weapon,  explosives,  or  fire."  after 
"bodily  miury  results": 

(3)  by  inserting  "from  the  acts  committed  in 
violation  of  this  section  or  if  such  acts  include 
kidnapping  or  an  attempt  to  kidnap,  aggravated 
sexual  abuse,  or  an  attempt  to  commit  aggra- 
vated sexual  abuse,  or  an  attempt  to  kill,  shall 
be  fined  under  this  title,  or"  after  "death  re- 
sults". 

(4)  by  striking  ""shall  be  subject  to  imprison- 
ment" and  inserting  "'imprisoned":  and 


(5)  by  inserting  ",  or  both"  after   "lite" 
(c)  Federally  Protected  Activities.— Sec- 
tion 245(b)  of  title  18,   United  States  Code,  is 
amended    in    the    matter    following    paragraph 
(5>- 

(1)  by  striking  "not  more  than  $1 .000"  and  in- 
serting ""under  this  title'": 

(2)  by  inserting  "from  the  acts  committed  in 
violation  of  this  section  or  if  such  acts  include 
the  use.  attempted  use.  or  threatened  use  of  a 
dangerous    weapon,    explosives,    or   fire"   after 

bodily  inrury  results: 

(3)  by  striking  ""not  more  than  $10,000"  and 
inserting  "under  this  title  ". 

(4)  by  inserting  "from  the  acts  committed  m 
violation  of  this  section  or  if  such  acts  include 
kidnapping  or  an  attempt  to  kidnap,  aggravated 
sexual  abuse  or  an  attempt  to  commit  aggra- 
vated sexual  abuse,  or  an  attempt  to  kill.'"  after 

"death  results'". 

(5)  by  striking  "suh/ect  to  imprisonment"'  and 
inserting  fined  under  this  title  or  imprisoned", 
and 

(6)  by  inserting  ".  or  both"  after  ""life". 

Id)  Damage  to  Religious  Property.— Sec- 
tion 247  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)(1)  by  inserting  "'from  acts 
committed  in  violation  of  this  section  or  if  such 
acts  include  kidnapping  or  an  attempt  to  kid- 
nap, aggravated  sexual  abuse  or  an  attempt  to 
commit  aggraiated  sexual  abuse,  or  an  attempt 
to  kill"  after  "death  results": 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)(2)— 

(A)  by  striking  "serious",  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "'from  the  acts  committed  m 
violation  of  this  section  or  if  such  acts  include 
the  use,  attempted  use.  or  threatened  use  of  a 
dangerous  weapon,  explosives,  or  fire"  after 
""bodily  injury  results":  and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (e)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'religious 
property'  means  any  church,  synagogue, 
mosijue.  religious  cemetery,  or  other  religious 
property .". 

(e)  Fair  Hou.sing  Act.— Section  901  of  the 
Fair  Housing  Act  (42  U.S.C  3631)  is  amended- 

(1)  in  the  caption  by  striking  "bodily  injury: 
death,  ": 

(2)  by  striking  "not  more  than  $1,000."  and  in- 
serting "under  this  title  ": 

l3)  by  inserting  "from  the  acts  committed  m 
violation  of  this  section  or  if  such  acts  include 
the  use.  attempted  use.  or  threatened  use  of  a 
dangerous  weapon,  explosives,  or  fire"  after 
"bodily  injury  results": 

(4)  by  striking  "not  more  than  $10,000."  and 
inserting  "under  this  title  ". 

(5)  by  inserting  "'from  the  acts  committed  m 
violation  of  this  section  or  if  such  acts  include 
kidnapping  or  an  attempt  to  kidnap,  aggravated 
sexual  abuse  or  an  attempt  to  commit  aggra- 
vated sexual  abuse,  or  an  attempt  to  kill,"  after 
"death  results". 

(6)  by  striking  "subject  to  imprisonment"  and 
inserting  "fined  under  this  title  or  imprisoned  ". 
and 

(7)  by  inserting  ",  or  both"  after  "life". 
Subtitle  B — Exiention  of  Protection  of  Civil 

RighlM  Statutri 

SEC.  3011    KXTESSION  OF  PROTEt  Tl(>\  OF  cr\ll. 
KJUHTS  ST.ATl  TES 

(a)  Conspiracy  y4(.4,\  .'  I<:<,hts.— Section  241 
of  title  18.  United  States  (ode.  is  amended  hi/ 
striking  "inhabitant  of"  and  inserting  "person 
in" 

(b)  DEPRIVATION  OF  RIGHTS  UNDER  COLOR  OF 
Lah— Section  242  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code.  IS  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "inhabitant  of"  and  inserting 
"person  in",  and 

(2)  by  striking  "such  inhabitant"  and  insert- 
ing "such  person  " 


Subtitle  C — Audit  and  Repor-t 

SEt     30-Jl    ACniT  fiE:Ql'IREME\T  FOR  STATE  A.\D 
LCHAl.    IJ^V,     E.\EORCE.\a-:.\T    A(;E\- 

cif:s   KECEi\i.\a   federal   asset 
foref:iti  re  ei  sds. 

(a)  STATE  HevI  IHhMI:\T  -Section  524(c)(7)  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(7i(A)  The  Fund  shall  be  subject  to  annual 
audit  by  the  Comptroller  General. 

"(B)  The  Attorney  General  sliall  rei/uire  that 
any  State  or  local  law  enforcement  agency  re- 
ceiving funds  conduct  an  annual  audit  detailing 
the  uses  and  expenses  to  which  the  funds  were 
dedicated  and  the  amount  used  for  each  use  or 
expense  and  report  the  results  of  the  audit  to 
the  Attorney  General."'. 

(b)  Inclusion  In  Attorney  Generals  Re- 
port.—Section  524(c)(6)(C)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  flush  sentence:  "The  report  should 
also  contain  all  annual  audit  reports  from  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  required  to 
be  reported  to  the  Attorney  General  under  suh- 
paragraph  i Hi  "'  ptirdcj-r^ipli  /7i 

SEC.  ami.  REPORT  to  CO\aRESS  o.v  .\D\a.\is 
TRATIVt     A.VO     CO.N'TRACTI.N'G     EX 
PE.\SES 
Section    524(c)(6)    uf   title   28.    United   States 
Code.  IS  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (B). 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (C)  and  inserting  ".  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(D)  a  report  for  s-uch  fiscal  year  containing 
a  description  of  the  administrative  and  contract- 
ing expenses  paid  from  thv  Fund  under  para- 
graph (1)(A)."'. 

Subtitle  D — Counterfeit  Good*  Traffic 
SEC  3031.  /.Vf  RKA.S/-.n  PENAJ.TIES  FOR  TRAEFICK 
ISU    l\    (OlSTERJ-EIT   CHXiDS   .WD 
SERVICES 

(a)  In  General.-  Section  2320ia)  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  — 

(1)  m  :'..  '.'s;  .'sentence  by  striking  ""impris- 
oned ';  •  ".  '■  than  five  years"'  and  inserting 
"imprisoned  not  more  than  10  years",  and 

(2)  m  the  second  sentence  by  striking  "impris- 
oned not  more  than  fifteen  years  "  and  inserting 

"imprisoned  not  more  than  20  years". 

(b)  LaCNDERING  .\tONETARY  iNSTRC.-^IENTS.— 
Section  1956(c)(7)(Dl  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code.  IS  amended  by  striking  '"or  section  2319 
irclaling  to  copyright  infringement)."'  and  in- 
serting "section  2319  (relating  to  copyright  m- 
frinqement).  or  section  2320  (relating  to  traffick- 
ing m  couriterleit  goods  and  services).  ". 

Subtitle  E — Gambling 

SEC  3041   PROFESSIOSAL  A.\D  AMATEUR  Sf>ORTS 
PROTECTIOS. 

I  a',  l\  General.- Part  VI  of  title  28.  United 
S'ale.'^  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  ihe  fid 
the  inll'.u  mc 

"CHAPTER  nS^ROFESSIO.SAL  A.\D 
AMATEUR  SPORTS  PROTECTIOS 
"Se( 

"3701.  Definitions. 
"3702  Unlawful  sports  gambling. 
"3703.  Injunctions. 
"3704.  Appilii ability . 

"$3701.  Definitions 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

"(1)  the  term  'amateur  sports  organisation" 
means— 

"(A)  a  person  or  governmental  entity  that 
sponsors,  organises,  schedules,  or  conducts  a 
competitive  game  in  which  one  or  more  amateur 
athletes  partiapate,  or 

""(Bt  a  league  or  association  of  persons  or  gov- 
ernmental entities  described  in  subparagraph 
(A). 


"(2)  the  term  "governmental  entity"  means  a 
State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a  Stale,  or  an 
entity  or  orqanication  (including  an  entity  or 
organisation  described  in  section  4(5)  of  the  In- 
dian Gaming  Regulatory  Act  (25  U.S.C.  2703(5))) 
that  has  governmental  authority  within  the  ter- 
ritorial boundaries  of  the  United  States  (includ- 
ing on  lands  described  in  section  4(4)  of  such 
.Act  (25  U.S.C.  2703(4))). 

"(3)  the  term  "professional  sports  organisa- 
tion' means— 

"(A)  a  person  or  governmental  entity  that 
sponsors,  organizes,  schedules,  or  conducts  a 
competitive  game  in  which  one  or  more  profes- 
sional athletes  participate,  or 

"(B)  a  league  or  association  of  persons  or  gov- 
ernmental entities  described  in  subparagraph 
(A). 

""(4)  the  term  "person"  has  the  meaning  given 
suih  term  in  section  1  of  title  1.  and 

"(5)  the  term  'State'  means  any  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Commonuealth  of 
the  Sorthern  .Mariana  Islands.  Patau,  or  any 
terrxtorii  or  pcssesswn  ni  the  T'lifcrf  States. 

"f3702.  Unlawful  tporti  gambling 

""It  shall  be  unlawful  for— 

""(1)  a  governmental  entity  to  sponsor,  oper- 
ate, advertise,  promote,  license,  or  authorize  by 
law  or  compact,  or 

""(2)  a  person  to  sponsor,  operate,  advertise,  or 
promote,  pursuant  to  the  taw  or  compact  of  a 
governmental  entity. 

a  lottery,  sweepstakes,  or  other  betting,  gam- 
bling, or  wagering  scheme  based,  directly  or  in- 
directly (through  the  use  of  geographic  ref- 
erences or  otherwise),  on  one  or  more  competi- 
tive games  in  which  amateur  or  professional 
athletes  participate,  or  are  intended  to  partici- 
pate, or  on  one  or  more  performances  of  such 
jthletes  in  such  games. 
•'•f3703.  Injunction* 

".A  civil  action  to  enjoin  a  violation  of  section 
3702  may  be  commenced  in  an  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  by  the  .Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  by  a  profes- 
sional sports  organization  or  amateur  sports  or- 
ganization whose  competitive  game  is  alleged  to 
be  the  basis  of  such  violation. 
"•(3704.  Applicability 

'  'ai  Section  3702  shall  not  apply  to — 

"(1)  a  lottery  in  operation  m  a  Stale  or  sub- 
division of  a  State,  to  the  extent  that  such  a  lot- 
tery actually  was  conducted  by  that  State  or 
subdivision  at  any  time  during  the  period  begin- 
ning January  I.  1976  and  ending  .August  31. 
1990: 

""(2)  a  betting,  gambling,  or  wagering  scheme 
in  operation  in  a  State  or  subdivision  of  a  State 
other  than  a  lottery  described  in  paragraph  (1). 
where  both  - 

"(.A)  such  scheme  was  authorized  by  a  statute 
js  m  effect  on  August  31,  1990:  and 

""(B)  any  scheme  described  m  section  3702 
(other  than  one  based  on  parimutuel  animal 
racing  or  jai-alai  games)  actually  was  con- 
ducted in  that  State  or  subdivision  at  any  time 
during  the  period  beginning  September  1,  1989, 
and  ending  .August  31.  1990.  pursuant  to  the  law 
of  that  State  or  subdivision. 

""(3)  a  betting,  gambling,  or  uaoermg  scheme, 
other  than  a  lottery  described  in  paragraph  fli, 
conducted  exclusively  m  casinos  located  m  a 
municipality,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  — 

""(A)  such  scheme  or  a  similar  scheme  was  in 
operation  m  that  municipality  not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this  chapter: 
and 

""(B)  any  commercial  casino  gaming  scherne 
was  in  operation  in  such  municipality  through- 
out the  10-year  period  ending  on  such  effective 
date  pursuant  to  a  comprehensive  system  of 
State  regulation  authorized  by  thai  State's  con- 


stitution and  ajaphcable  solely  to  such  munici- 
pality: or 

"14)  parimutuel  ar.unal  racing  or  jai-alai 
games. 

""(b)  Except  as  provided  m  subsection  (a),  sec- 
tion 3702  shall  apply  on  lands  described  in  sec- 
tion 4(4)  of  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act 
(25  U.S.C.  2703(4)).  '. 

(b)  Clerical  amendment.':  —The  table  of 
chapters  for  part  VI  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  item  relating  to  chapter 
176  to  read  as  follows: 


'•i76.    Federal  Debt   Collection   Proce 

dure   

and 
(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 


3001  •'. 


"178.       Professional      and      Amateur 

Sportt  Protection  3701" 

SEC.  3042.  CFUMIS'AI.  HISTORY  RECORD  ISFORMA 
TlO\    FOR    THE    EXFORCEMENT    OF 
lAWS  RELATI.N'G  TO  GAMISG 
A    State    gaming    enforcement    office    located 
within  a  State  Attorney  General's  office  rnay  ob- 
tain from  the  Interstate  Identification  Index  of 
the  FBI  criminal  history  record  information  for 
licensing  purposes  through  an  authorized  crimi- 
nal justice  agency. 

SEC.  3043.  CLARIFYT.NG  AME.VD.ME.\TS  REGARD 
ISC  SCOPE  OF  PROHIBITION 
AGAINST  GAMBUSG  OS  SHIPS  l.\ 
L\TER.\ATIO.\AL  WATERS 

(a)  DhFlNiriOS  C.h  Gamblisg  SHir  IS  TliLE 
18.  —  The  first  paragraph  of  section  lORl  of  title 
IS.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following.  "Such  term  does  not  in- 
clude a  vessel  with  respect  to  gambling  aboard 
such  vessel  beyond  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  during  a  covered  voyage  (as  de- 
fined m  section  4472  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986).". 

(b)  clarifications  of.  and  limitations  on. 
Gambling  Devices  Prohibitions.  — 

(1)  TRA.KSPORT  TO  A  PLACE  IN  A  STATE,  ETC.— 

Section  2  of  the  Act  of  January  2,  1951  (15 
U.S.C.  1172:  commonly  referred  to  as  the  ""John- 
son Act""},  is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  before  the  .first  paragraph  the 
following  ""la/  Geseral  Rile—": 

(Bj  in  subsection  (a)  (a.',  so  designated)  by 
striking  "'.  District  of  Columbia.  ". 

(C)  by  inserting  before  the  second  paragraph 
the  following  ""(b)  Authority  of  Federal 
Trade  Commission.—  ".  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUoifing 

"(c)  Exception— This  section  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  transport  of  a  gambling  dn-ice  to  a 
place  m  a  State  or  a  possession  of  the  United 
States  on  a  vessel  on  a  voyage,  if — 

""(1)  use  of  the  gambling  device  on  a  portion  of 
that  voyage  is.  by  reason  o'  subsection  (b)  of 
section  5.  not  a  violation  oi  that  section,  and 

""(2)  the  gambling  device  remains  on  board 
that  vessel  while  in  that  .State    . 

(2)  Repair,  other  trassport.  etc  —Section  5 
of  that  Act  115  U.S.C.  1175)  is  amended- 

(A)  by  inserting  before  "It  shall  be  unlawful" 
the  following:  "(a)  General  Rule.—   . 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
the  following.  ".  including  on  a  vessel  docu- 
mented under  chapter  121  of  title  46.  United 
States  Code,  or  documented  under  the  laws  of  a 
foreign  country":  and 

(Ci  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUouing 
"(di  Exception  — 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  m  para- 
graph (2).  this  section  does  no:  prohibit— 

'"'A)  the  repair,  transport.  possess~on.  or  use 
of  a  gambling  device  on  a  vessel  that  is  on  wa- 
ters that  are  not  withm  the  boundaries  of  any 
State  or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or 

'(B)  the  transport  or  possession,  on  a  voyage. 
of  a  gambling  device  on  a  vessel  m  waters  that 
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are  within  the  boundaries  of  any  State  or  pos- 
session of  the  I'nited  States,  if— 

"(1}  use  of  the  gatnblirtg  device  on  a  portion  of 
that  voyage  is.  by  reason  of  subparagraph  (A), 
not  a  violation  of  this  section,  and 

"(ii)  the  gambling  device  remains  on  board 
that  vessel  while  withm  the  boundaries  of  that 
State  or  possession. 

"(2)  AFPUC.ATIOS  TO  CERT.AI.\  VOYAdHS.— 

••(A)  Gk.'^eral  rule.— Paragraph  <t)(A)  does 
not  apply  to  the  repair  or  use  of  a  gambling  de- 
vice on  a  vessel  that  is  on  a  voyage  ur  segment 
of  a  vciyagr  described  in  subparagraph  (B)  ol 
this  paragraph  if  the  State  or  possession  o)  the 
Ignited  States  m  uhich  the  voyage  or  segrnent 
begins  and  ends  has  enacted  a  statute  the  terms 
of  which  prohibit  that  repair  or  use  on  that  voy- 
age or  segment 

■■(B)  Voyage  a.\d  5Ec.mc.vt  described.— A 
voyage  or  segment  of  a  voyage  referred  to  m 
subparagraph  (A)  is  u  voyage  or  segment,  re- 
spectively— 

"(I)  that  begins  and  ends  in  the  same  State  or 
possession  of  the  lintted  States,  and 

"fii;  during  which  the  i>essel  does  not  make  an 
intervening  stop  in  another  State  or  possession 
of  the  United  States  or  a  foreign  country    ". 

;3)  BovsDARiES  DEFi.'-ED.  The  first  section  of 
that  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1171)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following. 

"if)  The  term  boundaries'  has  the  same  rnean- 
mg  given  that  term  in  section  2  of  the  Sub- 
merged /.(uirfs  .Art  i4:i  r  s  r  /w.')  ■• 

Subtitle  F — White  Collar  I'rirrw  .Arru-ndmrnlt 

SBC.  30.1(    KE(  hlVt.Kd  THE  PHtH  EEIIS  OF  EXTOH 
Tl().\  OK  Kll).\\l'('l\(i 

(al  I'Kci  h:Elis  "y  i.V7u«77(/s  Chapter  41  of 
title  IS.  I'nited  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(t)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
lection: 
"§880.  Reeeii'ing  the  proceeda  of  extortion 

"Whoever  Fi(fiM'.s  ;)./,\\f'.s.s('.v,  conceals,  or  dis- 
poses of  any  money  or  other  property  which  was 
obtained  from  the  commission  of  any  offense 
under  this  chapter  that  is  punishable  by  impris- 
onment for  more  than  one  year,  knowing  the 
same  to  have  been  unlawtully  obtained,  shall  be 
imprisoned  not  more  than  three  year.\.  fined 
under  this  title,  or  both    ",  and 

(2)  in  the  table  of  sections,  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item 
"880.  Receiving  the  proceeds  of  extortion.". 

(b)  Ranso.14  Mosey.— Section  1202  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  - 

(1)  by  designating  the  eiistmg  matter  as  sub- 
section "(a)",  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  ■subsections 
"(b)  Whiiever  transports,  transmits,  or  trans- 
fers in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  any  pro- 
ceeds of  a  kidnapping  punishable  under  State 
law  by  imprisonment  for  more  than  one  year,  or 
receives,  possesses,  conceals,  or  disposes  of  any 
such  proceeds  after  they  have  crossed  a  State  or 
United  States  boundary,  knowing  the  proceeds 
to  have  been  unlawfully  obtained,  shall  be  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years,  fined  under 
this  title,  or  both. 

■■(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'State'  has  the  meaning  set  forth  in  section 
245(d)  of  this  title." 

SEC.  3052.  RECEni.\a  THE  PROCEEDS  OF  A  POST- 
Al  KOHHEMY 

.'Section  2114  of  title  l/i.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

il)  by  designating  the  ezisting  matter  as  sub- 
sections (a),  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follotving  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  Whoever  receives,  possesses,  conceals,  or 
disposes  of  any  money  or  other  property  which 
has  been  obtained  in  violation  of  this  section, 
knowing  the  same  to  have  been  unlawfully  ob- 
tained, shall  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten 
years,  fined  under  this  title,  or  both." 


SEC.  J0.«    cn.\EOK.*4l\ti  ADDITIOS  TO  OH.STKIC 
Tl<)\    OF   (  IMl     IWESTKiATIVE    DK 
MA.\U  STATITE 
Section  1505  of  title  IS.  United  Slates  Code,  w 
amended  by  inserting    "section  1968  of  thus  title, 
section  JT33  of  title  31,  United  States  Code  or" 
before    "the  Antitrust  Cir:'  Prores;:  .If" 
SEC.    30S4.    CO\FOK.W.\(i    .ADDITIOS    Ot    PREltl 
CATE   OEEE.SSES   TO   FI\A.\(I.K1.   L\- 
STIUTIO.SS  KEWARIIS  STAUTE. 

Section  JO.W/4  „/  iit.t  !A.  LiiUtii  SiaUi  Code. 
IS  amended— 
(1)  by  inserting  "225.'  after  •■215". 
(2l  by  striking  "'or"'  before  "1344",  and 
(3)  by  inserting  "    or  1517"  after  "■1344"" 
SEC.   .1065    Of:Fl\lTI<>\   OF   \4V;Vf;s    AM)   l(H\ 
ASStH  l.\TI().\     l\     KA.VA     KOHHEHY 
STATITE. 

Section  2113  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 

■■(h)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "savings 
and  loan  association'  means  (1)  any  Federal 
savings  association  or  State  savings  association 
(as  defined  in  section  3(b)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act.  12  U  S.C  1813(b))  having  ac- 
counts insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  and  (2)  any  corporation  de- 
scribed in  section  3(b)(1)(C)  o)  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(b)(1)(C)) 
which  w  operating  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States" 

SBC   30M    ((>\FOK.HI\0  [>EFI\ITIO\  Oh  'I  YEAR 
I'ERtOI)-  I.S  IH  (  .S<     ISIS 
.Section  151b(b)  0/  title  18.  United  Stales  Code. 
IS  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ■'(i)"  before  "the  term",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  the  follow- 
ing. ".  and  OU  the  term  "in  any  I  year  period' 
has  the  meaning  given  to  the  term  "in  any  one- 
year  period"  in  section  ftW  of  this  title   '. 

Subtitle  G — Other  Proiitiont 
SEC.  3061  l\<  HE.\SEI'  l'E\AITY  FOR  ( OSsriR 
ACY  lo  <  OktMIT  m  R1>ER  FOR  HIHK 
Section  1958(ai  of  title  16  United  Slates  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting  "or  who  conspires  to  do 
so"  before  "shall  be  fined"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears 

SEC.    30Si     OmoSAI     \K.V(K    FOR    ESPIONAGE 
A.\l)  REIJkTEI)  0FFE:.\SES 

(a)  Is  Geseral  -Chapter  211  of  title  18,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,   is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  3238  the  rnHnu-mg  ni-u-  sci  ,':    -; 
"93239.  Optional  ivnue  for  eipionage  and  re- 
lated offente* 

The  trial  for  any  offense  involving  a  viola- 
tion, begun  or  committed  upon  the  high  seas  or 
elsewhere  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particu- 
lar State  or  district,  of — 

"(1)  section  793.  794.  798,  or  section  IOXKa)(l) 
of  this  txtle, 

"(2)  section  601  of  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947  (50  use  421):  or 

"(3)  section  4(b)  or  4(c>  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  783  (b)  or 
(c)): 

may  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  any 
other  district  authorized  by  law.  ". 

(b)  Technical  A>4esdmest  —The  item  relat- 
ing to  section  3239  m  the  table  of  sections  of 
chapter  211  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amrnded  to  read  as  follows 

■"3239.  Optional  venue  for  espionage  and  related 

offense. ' '. 
SEC  3063.  VNDERCOVEH  OPBRATIO.\S. 

(a)  l\  Geseral     Chapter  i  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  seclmn 
"921.  Stolen  or  munter-feit  nature  of  prttptTty 

for  certain  crimet  defined 
"(a)  Wherever  in  this  title  it  is  an  element  of 
an  offense  that— 

"(I)  any  property  was  embezzled,  robbed,  sto- 
len, converted,  taKen,  altered,  counterfeited, 
falsely  made,  forged,  or  obliterated,  and 


"(2>  the  defendant  knew  that  the  property 
was  of  such  character. 

yuch  element  may  be  established  by  proof  that 
the  defendant,  after  or  as  a  result  of  an  official 
representation  as  to  the  nature  of  the  property, 
believed  the  property  to  be  embezzled,  robbed, 
stolen,  converted,  taken,  altered,  counterfeited 
falsely  made,  forged,  or  obliterated. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "of- 
ficial representation'  irieans  any  representation 
made  by  a  Federal  law  enforcement  officer  (as 
defined  in  section  115)  or  by  another  person  at 
the  direction  or  with  the  approval  of  such  an  of- 
ficer.". 

lb)  TECHSICAL  A.^ESDMEST     The  table  of  sec- 
tions of  chapter  i  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  Item 
■"21.  Stolen  or  counterfeit  nature  of  property  for 

certain  crimes  defined". 
SEl      :iOfi4     t  SDERt OVER    0PERAT10\S—CHl'R.S" 
ISC 

Section  7S01(cl(3)  of  the  Anti-Drug  .Abuse  Act 
of  1988  (relating  lo  effective  date)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

■■(3)  Effective  date  —The  amendments  made 
by  this  subsection  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall  cease  to 
apph  after  Dnernhiir  ,3/    /."JV-/ 

SEC.  3065.  REPORT  O.V  BATTERED  WOMt.VS  5».V 
DROME. 

(al  Report  Sot  less  than  1  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Ait.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Seriices  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
on  the  medical  and  psychological  basis  of  ■bat- 
tered womens  syndrome"  and  on  the  extent  to 
which  eiidence  of  the  syndrome  ftos  been  held 
to  be  admissible  as  ei'idence  of  guilt  or  as  a  de- 
fense m  a  criminal  trial. 

(b)  COMPOSESTS  OF  THE  REPORT —The  report 
described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  include— 

(1)  medical  and  psychological  testimony  on 
the  validity  of  battered  women's  syndrome  as  a 
psychological  condition. 

(2)  a  compilation  of  State  and  Federal  court 
cases  that  have  admitted  evidence  of  battered 
womens  syndrome  as  evidence  of  gutlt  as  a  de- 
fense m  criminal  trials,  and 

(?)  an  assessment  by  State  and  Federal  fudges, 
prosecutors,  and  defense  attorneys  on  the  effects 
that   eindence   of   battered    womens   syndrome 
may  half  ii  i  rirnmal  trials. 
SEC  30S€   WIRETAPS. 

Section  2511(1)  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 
IS  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or^'  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(c), 

(2)  by  inserting  'or^^  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(d).  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (d)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph 

■"(e)(1)  intentionally  discloses,  or  endeavors  to 
disclose,  to  any  other  person  the  contents  of  any 
wire,  oral,  or  electronic  communication,  inter- 
cepted by  means  authomed  by  sections 
2511(2l(A)(ii).  25ll(b)-(c).  2511(e).  2516.  and  2518 
of  this  subchapter,  tii)  knowing  or  having  rea- 
son to  know  that  the  information  was  obtained 
through  the  interception  of  such  a  communica- 
tion in  connection  with  a  criminal  investigation, 
(ill)  having  obtained  or  received  the  information 
m  connection  with  a  criminal  investigation,  (iv) 
with  intent  to  improperly  obstruct,  impede,  or 
interfere  with  a  duly  authomed  criminal  inves- 
tigation." 

SEC.  3067   THEFTS  OF  MAJOR  ART  WORKS 

ru.i  ()n-F\sf      Chupter    il   i,i  title  IS    United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following 
"\i668.  Theft  of  a  major  art  work 

lai   Whoever  \teal.s  or  obtains  by  fraud  any 
object  of  cultural  heritage  held  m  a  museum,  or 
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knowing  the  same  to  have  been  stolen,  con- 
verted, or  taken  by  fraud  receives,  conceals, 
stores,  sells,  exhibits,  or  disposes  of  such  goods, 
shall  be  fined  under  this  title,  imprisoried  for 
not  more  than  the  mazimum  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  a  class  C  felony,  or  both. 

■■(b)  .\otwithstanding  section  3282  of  this  title. 
the  statute  of  limitations  for  an  offense  under 
this  section  shall  be  20  years. 

■■(c)  The  property  of  a  person  convicted  of  an 
offense  under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
criminal  forfeiture  under  section  982  of  this  title. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section  — 

"(1)  The  term  "museum'  means  an  organized 
and  permanent  institution,  situated  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  essentially  educational  or  aesthetic  m 
purpose  with  professional  staff,  which  owns  and 
utilizes  tangible  objects,  cares  for  them,  and  ex- 
hibits them  to  the  public  on  some  regularly 
scheduled  period. 

"'(2)  The  term  "stolen  object  of  cultural  herit- 
age' means  an  object  stolen  from  a  museum  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  title  reported  to  law  en- 
forcement authorities  as  stolen  and  registered 
with  the  International  Foundation  lur  Art  Re- 
search, or  any  equivalent  registry."'. 

(b)  Chapter  AsALYsis.—fhe  chapter  analysis 
for  chapter  31  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■'668    Then  "In  rna'or  arl  uijrk 

SEC.  306H.  RALA.\CE  [.\  THE  CRimSAL  JUSTICE 
SYSTEM. 

(a)  FisDiSG.s.-  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  an  adequately  supported  Federal  judiciary 
IS  essential  to  the  enforcement  of  law  and  order 
m  the  United  States,  and 

(2)  section  331  of  title  28  provides  in  pertinent 
part  that  the  Chief  Justice  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress an  annual  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  and  Us  recommendations  for 
legislation,  and 

(3)  m  1990.  m  response  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Judicial  Conference  for  additional 
judgeships.  Congress  enacted  legislation  creat- 
ing 85  additional  judgeships  with  an  effective 
date  of  December  1 .  1990.  and 

(4)  only  one  of  these  vacancies  has  been  filled, 
and 

(5)  during  the  current  administration,  it  ha.s 
taken  an  average  of  502  days  from  the  time  a 
judgeship  becomes  vacant  until  such  vacancy  is 
filled,  and 

(6)  the  enactment  of  legLslation  providing  ad 
ditional  funding  for  the  investigation  and  pros- 
ecution facets  of  the  criminal  justice  system  has 
a  direct  and  positive  impact  on  the  needs  and 
workload  of  the  Judiciary,  which  is  already  se- 
verely overloaded  with  criminal  cases,  and 

(7)  recommendations  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference .for  the  filling  of  judicial  vacancies  are 
currently  made  on  the  basis  of  historical  data 
alone,  and 

(8)  the  General  Accounting  Office,  pursuant 
to  the  1988  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act.  has  developed 
a  computer  model  that  measures  the  potential 
effect  of  fiscal  increases  on  one  or  more  parts  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  on  the  Judiciary,  and 

(9)  the  General  .Accounting  Office  has  estab- 
lished that  an  increase  m  the  resources  allo- 
cated to  the  iniestiqative  and  prosecutorial 
parts  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  brings  about 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  criminal  cases 
filed,  which  m  turn  adds  to  the  need  for  addi- 
tional judgeships,  and 

(lOj  the  allocation  of  resources  to  portions  of 
the  Federal  criminal  justice  system  other  than 
the  Judiciary  contributes  to  the  need  for  addi- 
lional  rudgeshtps  that  cannot  be  anticipated  by 
the  use  of  historical  data  alone,  and 

(11,1  the  use  of  historical  data  alone,  because 
of  Its  inability  to  project  the  need  for  additional 
judgeships  attributable  to  the  increa.'ie  in  crimi- 


nal caseload  adds  to  the  delay  m  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  Judiciary. 

(b)  Ses.se  of  the  SESATE.-lt  IS  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  Judicial  Cunference  should 
be  encouraged  to  make  its  recommendations  to 
Congress  for  additional  judgeships  utilizing  his- 
torical data  and  a  workload  estimate  rnodel  de- 
signed to  anticipate  an  increase  in  criminal  fil- 
ings resulting  from  increased  funding  in  one  or 
rnore  components  of  the  Federal  criminal  justice 
system,  and  to  take  into  account  the  time  ex- 
pended in  the  appointive  and  confirmation  proc- 
ess. 
SEC.  3069.  AWARD  OF  ATTORNEYS  FEE.S. 

Section  519  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(li  by  inserting  "(a>  Is  GESERAL.—  '  before 
"Except"':  and 

(2l  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection, 

"(b)  Av,ARD  OF  Fees.— 

•"(1)  Cvrrest  EMPLOYEES.  — Upon  the  applica- 
tion of  any  current  employee  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  or  of  any  Federal  public  defender's  of- 
fice who  was  the  subject  of  a  criminal  ur  dis- 
ciplinary investigation  instituted  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  which  investigation  related  to  such 
employee's  discharge  of  his  or  her  official  du- 
ties, and  which  investigation  resulted  in  neither 
disciplinary  action  nor  criminal  mdictrnent 
against  such  employee,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  award  reimbursement  for  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fees  incurred  by  that  employee  as  a  result 
of  such  investigation. 

"(2)  Former  employees, -Upon  the  applica- 
tion of  any  former  employee  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  or  of  any  Federal  public  defender  "s  of- 
fice who  was  the  subject  of  a  criminal  or  dis- 
ciplinary investigation  instituted  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  which  investigation  related  to  such 
employee's  discharge  of  his  or  her  official  du- 
ties, and  which  investigation  resulted  m  neither 
disciplinary  action  nor  criminal  indictment 
against  such  employee,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  award  reimbursement  for  those  reasonable 
attorney's  fees  incurred  by  that  Jormer  employee 
as  a  result  of  such  investisiation . 

"13)  EVALVATIOS  OF  AWARD.— The  Attorney 
General  may  make  an  inquiry  into  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  sum  requested.  In  making  such 
inquiry  the  Attorney  General  shall  consider 

"(A)  the  sufficiency  of  the  documentation  ac- 
companymg  the  request. 

■■(B)  the  need  or  justification  for  the  underly- 
ing item: 

■■(C)  the  reasonableness  of  the  sum  requested 
in  light  of  the  nature  of  the  investigation,  and 

■■(D)  current  rates  for  legal  services  in  the 
community  in  which  the  investigation  took 
place.  ". 

SEC.   3070.    PROTECTION   OF   Jl^RORS   A.\D    WTT 
.\E.SSES  L\'  CAPITAL  CASES. 

Section  3432  of  title  IS.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing: ■'.  except  that  such  list  of  the  veniremen 
and  witnesses  need  not  be  furnished  if  the  court 
finds  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that 
providing  the  list  may  jeopardize  the  life  or  safe- 
ty of  any  person  ". 
SEC.  3071.  MISUSE  OF  INITIALS  -DEA'. 

<aj  A.MESD.MEST.— Section  709  of  title  IS.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  thirteenth  unnumbered  paragraph 
by  striking  "words—"  and  inserting  "'words: 
or":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  thirteenth  unnum- 
bered paragraph  the  following  neu  paragraph 

"Whoever,  except  with  the  written  permission 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration,  knowingly  uses  the  words  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration'  or  the  initials 
DEA'  or  any  colorable  imitation  of  such  words 


or  initials,  m  ccnnection  with  any  advertise- 
ment, circular,  book,  pamphlet,  software  or 
other  publication,  play,  motion  picture,  t'oad- 
cast.  telecast,  or  other  production,  in  a  manner 
reasonably  calculated  to  convey  the  impression 
that  s-uch  advertisement,  circular,  book  pam- 
phlet, software  or  other  publication,  play  mo- 
tion picture,  broadcast,  telecast,  or  other  pro- 
duction IS  approved,  endorsed,  or  authorized  by 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 

(bi  Effective  Date— The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (ai  shall  becorne  effective  on  the 
date  that  is  9(i  days  aHer  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SEC.  3072.  ADDrriON  OF  ATTEMPTED  ROBBERY, 
KIDNAPPING,  SMUGGU.\G,  A.VD 
PROPERTY  DAMAGE  OFFENSES  TO 
EUhONATE  INCONSISTENCIES  AND 
GAPS  IN  COVERAGE. 

la/  Robbery  aslj  B'crclary  ~i1j  Section  2111 
of  title  IS.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  attempts  to  take"  after    "takes", 

(2/  Section  2112  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
IS  amended  by  inserting  "or  attempts  to  rob"' 
after  "robs". 

i3>  Section  2114  of  title  IS.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  by  inserting  ""or  attempts  to  rob" 
after  ""robs". 

<b)  KiDS.APPi.w. -Section   1201(d)  of  title  18. 

United    States    Code,    is   amended    by    striking 

"Whoever  attempts  to  violate  subsection  ia>(4) 

or  ia)(5)"  and  inserting  "Whoever  attempts  to 

violate  subsections  far' 

icl  S.'UVCCLLSc;. —Section  545  of  title  IS,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  or  at- 
tempts to  smuggle  or  clandestinely  introduce" 
after   "smuggles,  or  clandestinely  introduces". 

Id)  .Malicious  Mischief— <] i  Section  1361  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  attempts  to  commit  any  of 
the  foregoing  offenses  "  before  "shall  be  pun- 
ished ",  and 

iBi  by  inserting  "or  attempted  darnagt  after 
"damage  "  each  place  it  appears 

(2i  Section  1362  of  title  IS.  United  States  Code. 
IS  amended  by  inserting  ""or  attempts  willfully 
or  maliciously  to  injure  or  destroy'  after  ■"will- 
fuUy  or  maliciously  injures  or  destroys" 

(3)  Section  1366  of  title  IS,  United  States  Code, 
IS  amended— 

lAi  by  in.<:erting  ""or  attempts  to  damage  "  after 
"damages  "  each  place  it  ajypears. 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  attempts  to  cause"  after 
"causes  ":  and 

iCl  by  inserting  ""or  would  if  the  attempted  of- 
fense had  been  completed  have  exceeded  "  after 
"exceeds  "  each  place  it  appears 
SEC.  3073.  DEFINITION  OF  UVESTOCK. 

Section  2311  of  title  IS,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  second  para- 
graph relating  to  the  de,finition  o'  "cattle"'  the 
following: 

"  'Livestock      means    any     domestic     animals 
raised  for   home   use.   consumption,    or  profit, 
such  as  horses,  pigs,  goats,  fowl,  sheep,  and  cat- 
tle, or  the  carcasses  thereof:" 
TITLE  XXXI— TECHSICAL  C0RHECT10SS 

SEC.  3101.  AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  FEDERAL 
FINANCIAL  ASSISTA.\CE  FOR  LAW 
K\FORCEMENT. 

(a)  Cross  Referesce  Correctioss.—H)  Sec- 
tion 506  of  title  1  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  .Act  of  196e  '42  U.S.C  3756 1  is 
amended — 

(1)  m  subsection  (a)  by  striking  "Of  and  in- 
serting  "Subject  to  subsection  (f).  of". 

(2)  in  subsection  (ci  by  striking  "subsections 
(bi  and  (o"  and  inserting  "subsection  lb)"', 

13)  in  subsection  (ej  by  striking  "or  (e)"  and 
inserting  "or  (f)" . 

(4)  in  subsection  lf)ll)— 
(A)  m  subparagraph  (A) — 

(I)  by  striking  ".  taking  into  consideration 
subsection  (e)  but",  and 
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(ii)  by  striking  "this  subsection.  "  and  insert- 
ing "this  subsection",  and 

(B)  m  subparagraph  (B)  bv  striking 
■amount  '  and  inserting  "funds" 

(b)  CoHRKCTioSAL  OPTIONS  GRASTS.-(I)  Sec- 
tion 515(b)  of  title  1  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  I96S  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "subsection  (a)(1)  and  (2)' 
and  inserting  "paragraphs  (I)  and  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)",  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  "States  '  and 
inserting  "public  agencies". 

(2)  Section  516  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  is  amend- 

ea- 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  "for  section" 
each  place  U  appears  and  inserting  "shall  be 
used  to  make  grants  under  section",  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  "sections 
515(a)(1)  or  (a)(3)"  and  inserting  "paragraphs 
(I)  or  (3)  of  section  515(a)". 

(3)  Section  1001(a)(5)  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42 
U.S.C.  3793(a)(5))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(other  than  chapter  B  of  subpart  2)"  after 
"and  E". 

(c)  Demal  or  Tkrmisatios  of  Gr.*.\t.— Sec- 
tion 802(b)  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trot  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C. 
3783(b))  IS  amended  by  striking  "M.."  and  in- 
serting "M". 

(d)  Defisitioss.— Section  901(a)(2l)  of  title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  use.  3791(21))  is  amended  by 
adding  a  semicolon  at  the  end. 

(e)  Al'THORlZATlos  OF  APPROPRIATIOSS.— Sec- 
tion 1001(a)  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C. 
3793(a))  IS  amended  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking 
"and  N"  and  inserting  "N.  O.  P.  Q.  R.  S.  T.  U. 
V.  and  W". 

(f)  Public  Safety  Officers  Disability  Ben- 
efits.—Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3796)  is 
arrwnded— 

(It  in  section  1201  - 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  "subsection 
(g)'  and  inserting  "subsection  (h).".  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(1)  by  striking  "svbsection  (g)"  and  inserting 
"subsection  (h)", 

(ii)  by  striking   'personal",  and 
Cm;  171  the  first  proviso  by  striking  "section" 
and  inserting  "subsection",  and 

(2)  in  section  1204(3)  by  striking  "uho  uas  re- 
sponding to  a  fire,  rescue  or  police  emergency". 

(g)  HEADISGS.—(ll  The  heading  for  part  M  of 
title  I  of  the  Omnifeui-  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C  3797)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

'PART  M—REGIOSAL  l\F0R.VATION  SHARISC 
SYSTEMS". 

(2)  The  heading  for  part  O  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  (42  use  3797)  is  amended  to  r  'ad  as  fol- 
lows: 

"PART  O— RURAL  DRVC  ESFORCEMENT" 

(h)  Table  of  Contests.  The  table  of  con- 
tents of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  is  amended  - 

(1)  m  the  Item  relating  to  section  501  by  strik- 
ing 'Drug  Control  and  System  Improvement 
Grant"  and  inserting  "drug  control  and  system 
improvement  grant  ". 

(2)  in  the  ttetn  relating  to  section  1403  by  strik- 
ing "Application  '  and  inserting  "Applica- 
tions", and 

(3)  in  the  items  relating  to  part  O  by  redesig- 
nating sections  1401  and  1402  as  sections  1501 
and  1502.  respectively 

(I)  Other  Tech.^ical  A,\tENDMESTS.— Title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  IS  amended— 

(1)  m  section  202(c)(2)(E)  by  striking  "crime.." 
and  inserting  "crime,  ". 


(2)  in  section  302(0(19)  by  striking  a  period  at 
the  end  and  inserting  a  semicolon. 

(3)  in  section  602(a)(1)  by  striking  "chapter 
315"  and  inserting  "chapter  319". 

(4)  m  section  603(a)(6)  by  sinking  "605  "  and 
inserting   "606  ". 

(5)  m  section  605  by  striking  "this  section" 
and  inserting   "this  part". 

(6)  m  section  606(b)  by  sinking  'and  Statis- 
tics" and  inserting   'Statistics". 

(7)  in  section  801(b)— 

(A)  by  striking  "parts  l>,"  and  inserting 
"parts". 

(B)  by  sinking  "part  D"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting    "subpart  1  of  part  E". 

(C)  by  striking  "403(a)  "  and  inserting  "501". 
and 

(D)  by  striking  "403"  and  inserting  "503". 

(8)  m  the  first  sentence  of  section  802(bi  by 
striking  "part  D."  and  inserting  "subpart  1  of 
part  E  or  under  part". 

(9)  m  the  second  sentence  of  section  804(b)  by 
striking  ""Prevention  or""  and  inserting  "Preven- 
tion, or"'. 

(10)  in  section  808  by  striking  ""408,  1308.  "  and 
inserting    "507". 

(11)  in  section  809(c)(2)(H)  by  striking  "805" 
and  inserting  "804"'. 

(12)  m  section  811(e)  by  striking  'Lau-  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration""  and  in- 
serting "Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance  ". 

(13)  m  section  901(a)(3)  by  striking  "and."" 
and  inserting  '",  and"". 

(14)  m  .lection  1001(c)  by  striking  ■parts"  and 
inserting  "part"" 

())  COSFORUI.\C  A\IE\D.<HEST  TO  OTHER 
Law —Section  4351(b)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code.  IS  amended  by  striking  "Administrator  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion" and  inserting  "Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Assistance" 
SEC.  Sioa.  GEMERAL  TITlJi  IS  CORKECTIONS. 

(a)  SEcrios  1031.  Section  1031(g)l2)  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  u  amended  by  striking 
"a  government  "  and  inserting  "a  Government  ". 

(b)  SECTIOS  208. Section  208(c)(1)  of  title  IS, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
'"Banks'  and  inserting  "banks". 

(c)  SECTIOS  1007— The  heading  for  section 
1007  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  'Transactions'  and  inserting 
"transactions"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(d)  SECTIOS  101 4. -Section  1014  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the 
comma  which  follows  a  comma. 

(e)  Elimisatios  of  Obsolete  cross  Hef- 
ERE.WE.— Section  3293  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code.  IS  amended  by  striking  "1008.". 

(f)  Elimisatios  of  Dvplicate  Svbsectios 
DesigsaTIOS.  — Section  1031  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  w  amended  by  redesignating  the 
second  subsection  (g)  as  subsection  (h). 

(g)  CLERICAL  AMESD.MEST  TO  PART  1  TABLE 
OF  CHAPTERS— The  item  relating  to  chapter  33 
m  the  table  of  chapters  for  part  I  of  title  18. 
United   States   Code,    is   amended   by    striking 

"701"  and  inserting  "700". 

(h)  AMESDMEST  TO  SECTIOS  924iaul )(b)— Sec- 
tion 924(a)(1)(B)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
IS  amended  by  sinking  "(q)"  and  inserting 
"(r)" 

(I)  AMESD.MEST  TO  SECTIOS  3143 —The  last 
sentence  of  section  3143(b)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "(b)(2)(D)" 
and  inserting  "(IXBXivi" 

(!)  A.VESD.MEST  TO  TABLE  OF  CHAPTERS  —The 

table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  part  I  of 
title  18.  United  Stales  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  Item  relating  to  the  chapter  113A  added 
by  section  132  of  Puft/ic  Law  102-27.  but  subse- 
quently repealed. 

(k)  PvSCTVATiOS  CORRECTios. —Section 
207(c)(2)(A)(ii)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  sinking  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
and  inserting  a  co>nma. 


(I)  Table  of  Coste.\ts  CoRREcTius—The 
table  of  contents  for  chapter  223  of  title  18,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following 

"3509.    Child     Victims'    and    child     witnesses' 
nghts.". 

(m)  ELIMISATIOS  of  Superfluous  Comma.— 
Section  3742(b)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  sinking  "Government.  "  and  insert- 
ing "Guvcrr.iniflt" 

SEC.  3103.  i()ma-:cno.\s  of  F.HHo\hni  s  <  koss 
rkfkrf:.\(  ES  AM> 

M/s/>fcs;<;.N.A  Tioss. 

(a)  Sectius  i7i<!  ./A  I irih  IS  Section  1791(b) 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  "(c)"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing "(d)". 

(b)  SECTIOS  1956  OF  Title  18— Section 
1956(c)(7)(D)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  sinking  "section  1822  of  the  Mail 
Order  Drug  Paraphernalia  Control  Act  (100 
Stat.  3207-51.  21  U.SC.  857)  "  and  inserting  "sec- 
tion 422  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  863)"". 

(c)  SECTIOS  2703  OF  TITLE  18.— Section  2703(d) 
of  title  13,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  'section  3126(2)(A)"  and  inserting  "sec- 
tion 3127(2)(A)". 

(d)  SECTIOS  666  OF  TITLE  18 —Section  666(d) 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  w  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  the  second  paragraph  (4) 
as  paragraph  (5). 

(2)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3).  and 

(3)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4)  and  inserting  "".  and" 

(e)  SECTIOS  4247  OF  TITLE  18.— Section  4247(h) 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  "subsection  (e)  of  sections  4241.  4243. 
4244.  4245.  or  4246.""  and  inserting  "subsection 
te)  of  sections  4241,  4244,  4245,  or  4246.  or  sub- 
section (f)  of  section  4243, '" 

(f)  SECTIOS  408  OF  THE  COSTROLLED  SUB- 
STASCE— Section  408(b)(2)(A)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.SC  848(b)(2)(A))  is 
amended  by  sinking  "subsection  (d)(1)""  and  in- 
serting  "subsection  (c)(1)'". 

(g)  .Maritime  Drug  Law  Esforcemest 
ACT.  -(1)  Section  994(h)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code.  IS  amended  by  striking  ""section  1  of  the 
Act  of  September  15.  1980  (21  U  S.C.  95.^a)""  each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  ""the  Maritime 
Drug  Law  Enforcement  Act  (46  U.S.C.  App.  1901 
et  seq.)'". 

(2)  Section  924(e)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  ""the  first  section 
or  section  3  of  Public  Law  96~3.V)  (21  U.S.C.  955a 
et  seq.)"'  and  inserting  "the  Maritime  Drug  Law 
Enforcement  Act  (46  U.SC    App.  1901  et  seq.)"". 

(h)  SECTIOS  2596  OF  THE  CRIME  COSTROL  ACT 
OF  1990— Section  2596(d)  of  the  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1990  IS  amended,  effective  retroactively  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  such  Act,  by  striking 
■■951(c)(1)""  and  inserting  "951(c)(2)". 

(i)  SECTIOS  3143  OF  Title  18— The  last  sen- 
tence of  section  3143(b)(1)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "(b)(2)(D)" 
and  inserting  "(l)(B)(iv)". 

SBC   -IIIM   RF:PF.KI.  OF  OHSOLFTE  I'ROMSinSS  I\ 
title  IK 

Title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amrndrd  - 

fi)  in  section  212.  by  striking  ■or  of  any  A/o- 
tionat  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation, '■  and  by 
striking  "or  Sational  Agricultural  Credit  Cor- 
porations.". 

(2)  in  section  213.  by  striking  "or  examiner  of 
Sational  Agricultural  Credit  Corporations": 

(3)  m  section  709.  by  striking  the  seienth  and 
thirteenth  paragraphs. 

(4)  in  section  711.  by  striking  the  second  para- 
graph. 

(5)  by  striking  section  754.  and  amending  the 
table  of  sections  for  chapter  35  by  striking  the 
Item  relating  to  section  754. 
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(6;  in  sections  Wr  and  1006,  by  striking  "■Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation,",  and  by 
striking  ■"Farmers'  Home  Corporation.  ', 

(7)  m  section  65S.  by  striking  ■' Farmers'  Home 
Corporation.", 

(8)  in  section  1013.  by  .striking  ".  or  fci/  any 
,\'ational  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation": 

(9)  m  section  1160.  by  striking  ""white  person"' 
and  inserting  "■non-lndian'^. 

(10)  m  section  1098.  by  striking  the  sn.  ond 
paragraph. 

(11)  by  striking  sections  lUfM  arid  I90S.  and 
arrwndmg  the  table  of  sections  fur  clmptcr  93  by 
striking  the  items  relating  to  smh  sn  ttuns: 

(12)  m  section  1909.  by  inserting  "or"  before 
"farm  credit  eiammer"  and  by  striking  ""or  an 
examiner  of  S'ational  Agricultural  Credit  Cor- 
porations.": 

(13)  by  striking  sections  2157  and  2.391.  and 
amending  the  table  of  sections  for  chapters  105 
and  115.  respectively .  by  striking  the  items  relat- 
ing to  such  sections, 

(14)  in  section  2257  by  striking  the  subsections 
(f)  and  (g)  that  were  enacted  by  Public  Law 
100-690: 

(15)  m  section  3113.  by  striking  the  third  para- 
graph: 

(16)  in  section  3281,  by  striking  "except  for  of- 
fenses barred  by  the  provisions  of  law  existing 
on  August  4.  1939  ", 

(17)  m  section  443.  by  striking  "or  (3)  five 
years  after  12  o'clock  noon  of  December  31. 
1946,  ":  and 

(18)  m  sections  542.  544.  and  545.  by  striking 
"the  Philippine  Island.'.". 

SEC.  3105   CORRECTIOS  OF  DRAFTISd  ERROR  IS 

THE  FOREUiS  CORRUPT  PRACTICES 

ACT. 
Section   104  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  of  1977  (15  U.S.C.   78dd-2)  is  amended,  m 
subsection  (a)(3).  by  striking  ""issuer  "  and  m- 
serdng  m  liett  t>u-ri-('i  ■'domestic  (oruerr: 
SEC.    3 1  OS.    EU.WS.ATIOS   OF   REDU\DA.\T   PES 

ALT\  PROMSIOS  IS  18  U.S.C.  1116. 
Section  lllftiai  ot  litie  IX.  United  States  Code. 
IX  amended  by  striking  ".  and  any  such  person 
who  is  found  guilty  ot  attempted  murder  shall 
be  imprisoned  lor  not  rr.ore  than  tuentu  years" 
SEC.    3107.    ElJStlSATIOS   OF   REDUSDAST   PEN 

ALTY. 
Section  1864(0  of  title  IS.  United  States  Code. 
IS  amended  by  striking    "(b)  (3).  (4),  or  (5)"  and 
inserting  m  lieu  thereof  ""(b)(5)" 
SEC.  3 1  OK.  CORJiECriOSS  OF  MISSPEI±I.\GS  A.\D 

GRAMMATICAL  ERRORS. 
Title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  513(cj(4).  by  striking  "associa- 
tion or  persons  "  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
"association  of  persons"": 

(2)  m  section  19.9)(e).  by  striking 
""EviTonmentat"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""Environmental": 

(3)  m  section  3125.  by  striking  the  quotation 
marks    m    paragraph    (a)(2),    and    by    striking 

"provider  for"'  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
"provider  of"'  m  subsection  (d); 

(4)  in  section  3731.  by  striking  ""order  of  a  dis- 
trict courts""  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "'order 
of  a  district  court  "  m  the  second  unde.ngnated 
paragraph:  and 

(5)  m  section  151.  by  striking  "mean"  and  in- 
serting "means  ". 

(6)  m  section  208(b).  by  inserting  "if"  after 
""(4)": 

(7)  m  section  209(d).  by  striking  ""under  the 
terms  of  the  chapter  41"'  and  inserting  "under 
the  terms  of  chapter  41": 

(S)  m  section  1014.  by  inserting  a  comma  after 
",\'ationaI  Credit  Union  Administration  Board'  . 
and 

(9)  m  section  3291.  by  striking  "the  af ore-men- 
tioned" and  inserting  "such  ". 
SEC.  3109.  OTHER  TECHStCAL  AMESDMESTS 

(a)  SEC'IKjS  419  OF  COSTROLLEU  SlBSTASVES 
ACT.— Section    419(b)    of   the    Controlled    Sub- 


stances Act  (21  use.  860(b))  IS  amended  by 
striking  ""years  Penalties"  and  inserting  "years. 
Penalties". 

(b)  SECTIvs  667— Section  667  of  title  IS.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  "The  term  'Inestock'  has  the 
meaning  set  forth  in  section  2311  of  this  title."". 

(c)  SECTIOS  1114.— Section  1114  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "■or 
any  other  officer,  agency,  c  employee  of  the 
United  Sfafps"  and  inserting  ■'or  any  other  offi- 
ier  or  employee  of  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  thereof". 

(d)  SECTIOS  408   OF  COSTROLLED   Sl'B.STASCES 

ACT. Section  40S(q)(8)  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  121  use.  848(q)(8i)  is  amended  by 
striking  "applications,  for  u-rtt"  and  inserting 
""applications  for  writ". 

SEC.    3110.    CORRECTIOSS    OF    ERRORS    FOCSD 
DURISG  CODIFICATIOS 
rule  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended-- 

(1)  in  section  212.  by  striking  "218  "  and  in- 
serting "213": 

(2)  in  section  1917— 

(A)  by  striking  ""Civil  Service  Commission" 
and  inserting  "Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment"': and 

(B)  by  striking  "the  Commission  "  in  para- 
graph (1 1  and  inserting  "such  Office": 

(3)  by  transferring  the  table  of  sections  for 
each  subchapter  of  each  of  chapters  227  and  229 
to  follow  the  heading  of  that  subchapter: 

(4)  so  that  the  heading  of  section  1170  reads  as 
follows: 

"$1170.  Hlegal  trafficking  in  Nalive  AmerU-an 
human  remaint  and  cultural  items"; 

(5)  so  that  the  item  relating  to  section  1170  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
53  reads  as  follows: 

"1170.  Illegal  trafficking  in  .\ative  .American 
human  remains'  and  cultural  items.". 

iti)  in  section  3509(a).  by  striking  paragraph 
nil  and  redesignating  paragraphs  (12)  and  tl3i 
as  paragraphs  fll)  and  (12).  respectively: 

<7)  m  section  3509 

(A)  by  striking  out  "subdivision"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "subsection  ":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "government"  each  place 
It  appears  and  inserting  "Government": 

1.81  in  section  22.'>2(a)(3j(B).  by  striking 
"materails"  and  inserting  "  materials  ": 

i9i  in  section  14.  by  striking  "45."  and  "608. 
fill.  612."'. 

(10)  m  section  3059A— 

(A)  m  subsection  (b).  by  striking  "this  sub- 
section" and  inserting  "subsection":  and 

(B)  m  subsection  fo,  by  striking  "this  sub- 
section" and  inserting  "subsection'  . 

(Hi  in  section  176UO  — 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(1): 

(Bi  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3).  and 

(Ci  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2i(Bi  and  inserting  a  semicolon. 

(12)  in  the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  11  — 

(A)  m  the  item  relating  to  section  203.  by  in- 
serting a  comma  after  "officers"  and  by  striking 
the  Comma  after   "others":  and 

(B)  m  the  item  relating  to  section  2fi4.  by  "in- 
serting "the"  before  ""United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  ". 

(13)  m  the  tabic  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  23.  in  the  item  relating  to  section  437.  by 
striking  the  period  immediately  following  "Indi- 
ans": 

(14)  m  the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  25,  in  the  item  relating  to  section  491,  by 
striking  the  period  immediately  following 
""paper  used  as  money", 

(15)  m  section  207(a)(3).  by  striking  ""Clari- 
fication of  Restrictions'"  and  irisertmg  ""Clari- 
fication of  restrictions": 


116)  m  section  176.  by  striking  "the  govern- 
ment" and  inserting    "the  Government". 

{17)  in  section  3059A(e)(2)iiii).  by  striking 
"backpay"  and  inserting   "back  pay",  and 

(IS)  by  adding  a  period  at  the  end  of  the  item 
relating  to  section  3059A  in  the  table  of  sections 
at  the  beginning  of  chapter  203. 
SEC.   3111.   PROBLEMS  RELATED   TO  EXECUTIOS 
OF  PRIOR  AMESDMESTS. 

lai  /.M-ofiflfrr  Referesce  asd  PisctlatkjS 
CORRECTIOS.— tl)  Section  25S7ib,  t"  the  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1990  is  repealed,  ef'ective  on  the 
date  such  section  took  effect . 

i2i  Section  2587(b)  of  Public  Law  101-647  is 
amended,  effective  the  date  such  section  took  ef- 
fect, by  striking  "The  chapter  heading  for"  and 
inserting  "The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of". 

(3)  The  Item  relating  to  section  3059.A  m  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  203 
of  title  IS.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  a  period  at  the  end. 

ibi  Lack  of  Pcsctlatios  is  Strickes  Lan- 
guage.—Section  46(h)  of  Public  Law  99-646  is 
amended,  effective  on  the  date  such  section  took 
effect,  so  that — 

(A)  m  paragraph  ill.  the  matlc'r  proposed  to 
he  stricken  from  the  beginning  of  sect'ion  201(b) 
of  title  IS.  United  Stales  Code  reads  ""ibi  Who- 
exer.  directly":  and 

(Bi  m  paragraph  l2i.  a  comma,  rather  than  a 
semicolon,  appears  after  "his  lawful  duty"  in 
the  matter  tc  be  stricken  from  paragraph  (3)  of 
section  201(b)  of  such  title 

(c  I  Biological  Weaposs  —ili  Section  3  of  the 
Biological  Weapons  Anti-Terrorism  Act  of  1989 
IS  amended,  effective  on  the  date  s-uch  section 
took  effect  m  subsection  (b),  by  striking 
"2516(0"  and  inserting  "2516(l)(c)". 

i2i  The  Item  m  the  table  of  chapters  for  part 
I  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  that  relates  to 
chapter  10  is  amended  by  striking  "Weapons" 
and  inserting  "weapons". 

Id)  Place.me.'^t  OF  ,VfM  SECTIOS.— Section 
404(0)  of  Public  Law  101-630  is  amended,  effec- 
tive on  the  date  such  section  took  effect,  by 
striking  "adding  at  the  end  thereof  "  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  "inserting  after  section 
1169  ". 

le)  Elimisatios  of  Erroseovs  Character- 
iz.ATios  OF  .Matter  I s he rt En. Section  225(a) 
of  Public  Law  101-674  is  amended,  effective  on 
the  date  such  section  took  effect,  by  sinking 
"new  rule". 

(f)  Clarificatios  OF  Pi.ACE.yEST  OF  AMESD- 
MEST.Section  1205(0  of  Public  Law  101-647  is 
amended,  effective  the  date  such  section  took  ef- 
fect, by  inserting  "at  the  end"  after     adding  " 

(gi  Elimisatios  of  Dcplicatf  Ame\d- 
MEST.Section  1606  of  Public  Law  101-647 
/amending  section  1114  of  title  IS.  United  States 
Code)  IS  repealed  effective  the  date  ol  the  enact- 
ment of  such  section. 

I  hi  Error  is  Amesdmekt  Phr.isisg.— Section 
3502  of  Public  Law  101-647  is  amended,  effective 
the  date  s-uch  section  took  effect,  by  striking 
"10"  and  inserting  "ten". 

(1)0  Clarificatios  That  Amesdmests  Were 
to  Title  is. Sections  3524.  3525.  and  3528  of 
Public  Law  101-647  are  each  amended,  effective 
the  date  such  sections  took  effect,  by  inserting 
'of  title  18.  United  States  Code  before  "is 
antended". 

lU  CORRECTIOS  of  P.1R.1GRAPH  REFERESCE  — 
Section  3527  of  Public  Lau  101-647  is  amended. 
effective  the  date  such  section  took  effect  by 
striking   "4th    and  inserting   "5th'  . 

(ki  Repeal  of  Obsolete  Techsical  Currec- 
tios  to  Sectios  1345.— Section  3542  of  Public 
Law  101-647  is  repealed,  effective  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  such  Public  Law 

ill  REPEAL  OF  Obsolete  Techsical  Correc- 
Tios  TO  Sectios  1956.— Section  3557i2)(E)  of 
Public  Law  101-647  is  repealed,  effective  the 
date  of  enactment  of  such  Public  Law. 
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(m)  CLARIFICATtOS  OF  PLACEMENT  OF  AME\n- 

MESTS— Public  Law  101-647  is  amended,  effec- 
flic  the  date  of  the  enactment  oj  xuch  Puhhc 
Law— 

(1)  m  section  3564(1).  by  innerting  each  place 
It  appears"  after  the  quotalton  mark  following 
'22.'il  "  the  first  place  it  appears,  and 

(2)  m  xection  3565(3)(A).  hit  inaerting  each 
place  It  appears"  after  the  quotation  mark  fol- 
lowing "lubchapter" 

(n)  CORREVTIO.S  OF  WOHP  QVUTEO  IS  AMEMy- 
MEST  Section  3SSH(tl  ol  Public  Law  101-647  is 
amended,  effective  the  date  such  .-iection  took  ef- 
fect, by  striking  "fines'  and  inserting  "fine" 

(01  ELiMis'ATt(>.\  OF  Obsolete  Techmcai 
AMESDMEST  to  SECTia,\  4013  -Section  3599  of 
Public  Law  101-647  is  repealed,  elfectne  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  such  Public  Law. 

(p)   CORRElTIO.\   OF   DlRECTORy    LASGVAUE 
Section  3550  of  Public  Law  101  647  is  amended. 
efiective  the  date  such  sectiori  took  effect,  by 
striking   'not  more  than" 

(q)  Repeal  of  duplicate  Provihio.ss  -<l) 
Section  3568  of  IHiblic  Law  101-647  is  repeated, 
effective  the  date  such  section  took  effect 

(2)  Section  1213  uf  Public  Law  101  647  is  re- 
pealed, effective  the  date  such  section  took  ef- 
fect 

(r)  CORRECTIOS  OF  WoRD.S  QfOTED  IS  A.^^E^^^^- 
stEST  -  Section  2531(3)  of  Public  Law  101-647  is 
arnended.  effective  the  date  such  section  took  ef- 
fect, by  striking  "1679(c)(2)"  and  inserting 
'•1679a(c)<2)". 

(s)  FoRFEiTi'RE.—d)  Section  1401  of  Public 
Law  101  S47  is  amended,  effective  the  date  such 
section  took  ellect— 

(A)  by  inserting  a  comma  after  ".  5316".  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "the  first  place  it  appears  " 
after  the  Quotation  mark  lollnwing   "5313fa)" 

(2)  Section  2525(aH2)  ol  Public  Law  101  647  i.v 
amended,  effective  the  date  .such  section  took  ef 
feet,  by  striking  "108(3)"  and  inserting 
"2508(3)  " 

SBC.  3 1  IS.  A.MK.\I>MK\TS  TO  SK(T/(>.N  l9.Vi  (»■" 
TITUi  ;«  TO  *X/.M/.VArt  DirUCATE 
PREDICATE  CRIMES. 

Section  1956  of  CtiU-  1.1.  Inited  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  m  subsection  (c)(7)(D).  by  striking  "section 
1341  (relating  to  matt  fraud)  or  section  1343  (re- 
lating to  wire  fraud)  affecting  a  financial  insti- 
tution, section  1344  (relating  to  bank  fraud).  ". 

(2)  m  subsection  (a)(2)  and  m  subsection  (b). 
by  striking  "transportation  "  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "transportation,  trans- 
mission, or  transfer"'. 

(3)  in  subsection  (a)(3).  by  striking  "rep- 
resented by  a  law  en/orcerru'nt  officer"  and  in- 
serting "represented  ".  and 

(4)  m  subsection  (c)(7)(E),  by  striking  the  pe- 
riod that  follows  a  period 

SEC.  31  IS.  AMENDMENTS  TO  PART  V  OF  TTTLE  18. 

Part  V  vl  title  18.  I'nitcd  States  Code,  is 
amended  - 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  heading  for  such 
part  the  fullnuinq 

•'CHAPTER  60l—i!HMl'\ny  OF 
WITS  ESSES"; 

(2)  in  section  6OOI1!)-- 

(A)  by  striking  "Atomic  Energy  Commission" 
and  inserting  ",\"uclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion": and 

(B)  by  striking  "the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board." 

(3)  by  striking  "part"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting   "chapter  ",  and 

(4)  bv  striking  "part"  each  other  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  ""title". 


PACKwoon  amp:ndmf.nts  nos. 

2047  THROUGH  2094 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  PACKWOOD  submitted  48  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 


to    an    amendment    to    the    bill    S     55. 
supra,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  No    2047 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

(iil)iAi  The  provisions  of  subsections  m 
and  1 11 1  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
ortfanizatlon  that  is  the  recoKnlzed  exclusive 
representative  of  the  stnklntf  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  enRaKlnx  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
Innrnetts  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-flndlnjt  board  as  set 
forth  In  subsection  (B)  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

(Bi  If  the  labor  orKanlzation  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  sub.wction  lAi.  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mall  a  copy  of  Its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fatt- 
flndlnnc.  the  provisions  of  sections  tn  and  mIi 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  In  Section 
1207ib)  of  Title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  meml)er  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
Section  1207icMl)  of  that  title  The  fact-find- 
ing board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  bv  Section  I207(ci(2i  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  45  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment Issue  a  repc>rt  of  lt.s  findings  and 
of  Its  recommendations  lor  settling  the  unre- 
solved Issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  Just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  Issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
title  29.  United  States  Code,  that: 

(1)  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  In  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  45  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  If  the 
fact-finding  rept^rt  issues  within  45  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days; 

(ii)  during  this  lime  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

(C)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  Issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  and  or  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 


ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  he  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  p>arty  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  Its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact-finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration 

(D>  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  factfinding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (i)  and  (lii  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  (Ai  The  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (i)  and  uii  shall  not 
apply  after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the 
labor  organization  fails  to  serve  written  no- 
tice of  an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  lii  and  ilti  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  r.aken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organization's  offer 

AMENDMENT  No   2048 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert; 

(ilDiAi  The  provisions  of  subsections  (ii 
and  111)  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
ender days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  nerves  a  written  notice  upxin  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (B).  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service 

(Hi  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  (A),  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  If 
the  employer  docs  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  li)  and  (iii 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute If  the  eiTiployer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  Section 
1267(b)  of  Title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  m  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 1207(0(1)  of  that  title.  The  fact-finding 
board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind  re- 
quired by  section  1207icm2)  of  title  39  and 
shall  within  45  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
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solved  issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  Just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  section  185  of 
title  29,  United  Stat.es  Code  that: 

II)  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  45  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  repcjrt.  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  45  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days; 

(ii)  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  ussue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

(C)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
IJarty  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  and  or  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  boards  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact  finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration 

iDi  If,  within  seven  calendar  days  aft^r  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance. 
the  provisions  of  subsections  ti)  and  1  ii  1  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  (Ai.  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  1 1 1  and  1 11 )  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
omimendations  during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  iii  and  liii  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  V.^e  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organization's  offer. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2049 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 


iniiiAi  The  provisions  of  subsections  (i) 
and  Hi)  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  ibi.  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

iBi  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  lAi.  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  subm.it  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  (i )  and  (iii 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  section 
1207(b)  of  Title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  m  the  m.anner  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 1207(c)(1)  of  that  title.  The  fact-finding 
board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind  re- 
quired by  Section  1207(ck2)  of  Title  39  and 
shall  withm  45  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
or  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  un- 
resolved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
title  29.  United  States  Code  that: 

(i)  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  unions  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
Until  the  earlier  of  45  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  withm  45  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employm.ent  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days; 

(in  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

(C)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  and  or  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreemient  be- 


tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deem^ert  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact  finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration. 

(Di  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  subm.its  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  ser\-es 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  1  i  ■  and  1 11  i  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  iAl  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  il  1  and  ;ii '  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fatt-fmding  report  issues  if  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  emiployer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  pe.Tod  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  hi  and  iii;  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organization's  offer 

A. MEN  DM  E.ST  NO.  2050 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

(lii)iAi  The  provisions  of  subsections  (i) 
and  Hi  1  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  emipioyees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  m  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  iBi.  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  'oe  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service 

(Bi  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  lAi.  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union  s 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  ti  and  (li) 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  :n  section 
1207(b)  of  title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  m  sec- 
tion 1207(ci(l)  of  that  title.  The  fact-finding 
board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind  re- 
quired by  section  1207ici(2i  of  title  39  and 
shall  within  45  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt. 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in   this  section. 
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the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  section  185  of 
title  29,  United  States  Code  that: 

(l»  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
(caininK  agreement,  if  an.v,  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  45  calendar  da.va  after  the 
board  is  app<jinted  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  reptirt  issues  within  45  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days, 

(11)  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

(C)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact 
finding  board  issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  retommenda- 
tions.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven  day  p«'- 
rlod.  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andnr  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations 
If  bc>th  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  t)argiilnliig  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  lalKir  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  Ian 
guage  The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact  finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration 

(D)  If.  withm  seven  calendar  days  aft^r  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organizatltin  serves 
written  notice  to  the  F"ederal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  lalior  orgHnlza- 
tlon  acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  iKjard  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (1)  and  (lU  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  Issued  under  subsection  (A)  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (It  and  di  i  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (i)  and  (11)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organization's  offer 

Amk.ndmknt  No   2051 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

(iiixA)  The  provisions  of  .subsections  (1) 
and  (ii)  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative    of    the    striking    employees 


over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer slating  the  labor  organization's  will 
Ingness  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  m  subsection  (B)  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service 

iB)  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  (A),  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sectioni  iD  and  (ii) 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute If  the  employer  dcjes  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  section 
12(y?(bi  of  title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 1207(c)(1)  of  that  title  The  fact-finding 
board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind  re- 
quired by  Section  mnic)(2)  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  45  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  Its  findings  and 
of  Its  rei ommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved Issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute 
Hy  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  Issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  In  this  section. 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  u>  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  section  185  of 
title  29.  United  States  Code  that 

(I)  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement.  If  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  In  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union  s  offer  tri  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  45  calendar  days  after  the 
board  Is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
iM.'ard  Issues  lt,8  rep<jrl.  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  45  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  In  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days: 

(II)  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreements 

(C)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  Issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues. 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 


to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact  finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration 

(D)  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  Its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (i  i  and  (ii)  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  Issued  under  subsection  (A).  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (I)  and  (il)  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the  labor 
organization  falls  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  ili  and  up  shall  apply 
With  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organization's  offer 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2052 

At  the  appropriate  place  Insert' 

ililXA)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (ii 
and  (IK  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  Issues  In 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  iBi.  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service 

(Bi  If  the  lat>or  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  (A),  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  (i)  and  (iii 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  section 
12071  b)  of  title  39  of  the  United  Suies  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  m  the  manner  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 1207(cKli  of  that  title  The  fact-finding 
board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind  re- 
quired by  section  1207(c)(2i  of  title  39  and 
shall  within  45  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  section  185  of 
title  29.  United  States  Code  that: 

111  the  parties"  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,   if  any.  or  the  existing 


wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  45  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  45  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days; 

(ii)  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreements. 

(C)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues. 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  parly  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact  finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration. 

iDi  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  F'ederal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recom.mendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  li  i  and  lii)  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  (A)  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  1 1 1  and  (in  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period. 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  lii  and  (lii  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organizations  offer. 

A.VK.ND.MENT  NO.  2053 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

liiiKA)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (i) 
and  (ii  >  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 


ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  ail  unresolved  issues  m 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  iBi.  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

(B)  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  (Ai.  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  tii  and  uii 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  section 
1207(bi  of  title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  wUhin  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 1207(0(1)  of  that  title.  The  fact-finding 
board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind  re- 
quired by  section  1207ich2i  of  title  39  and 
shall  within  45  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved Issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt. 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  section  185  of 
title  29.  United  States  Code  that: 

(I)  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  45  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  45  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days. 

(ii)  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  b.v  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreements. 

(Ci  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  m.ay  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 


less the   fact  finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration. 

iDi  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  ser\'es 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (1 :'  and  iiii  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  'A).  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (i )  and  i  li  i  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  ti;e  seven-day  period. 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  lii  and  mi  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organization's  offer. 
AME.nDVKNT  No    2054 

.■\t  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

liiiKAi  The  provisions  of  subsections  (i) 
and  (ii)  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  m  subsection  iBi.  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  m.ailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

(Bi  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  m  subsection  lAi.  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  If 
the  em,pIoyer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  m  and  (ii) 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. If  the  em.ployer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  section 
1207(bi  of  title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
memiber  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  withm  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 1207ic)ili  of  that  title  The  fact-finding 
board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind  re- 
quired by  Section  1207(c)i2>  of  Title  39  and 
shall  withm  45  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  Its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  section  185  of 
title  29.  United  States  Code  that: 

ill  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
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until  the  earlier  of  45  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-findinK  report  issues  within  45  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  app<^intment,  the  collec- 
tive IjarKaininK  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days; 

lii)  durinK  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexlstini? 
collective  barRaininx  aKreement. 

iC)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  orR-anlzation  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stAtinK  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  and  or  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  t>e  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  Initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage TTie  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un 
less  the  fact  finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration. 

<D)  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  ltj»  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  laVxir  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  il)  and  ill)  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  Issued  or  was  due 
to  be  Issued  under  subsection  lAi  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (i)  and  (111  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  Issues  If  the  labor 
organization  falls  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  in  and  (Hi  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organization's  offer. 

Amksdmknt  No.  2056 
In   lieu   of  the  matter  proposed   to  be   In- 
serted, insert  the  following 

WCnoN    1.    PREVTNTION    OF    DIStRLMlNATION 
tU'RING   ANt)  AT  THK   CONCLUSION 
or  LABOR  DISPl  T>:s 
Section  8(a)  of  the  National    Labor  Rela- 
tlOM  Act  (29 U  S  C   158(a)i  Is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
p«ratfraph  t.Si  and  inserting  ".  or",  and 

(2)  by  ailding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 


"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza 
tion  was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  te  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized: and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
poses of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mu- 
tual aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  or- 
ganization, or 

'111  I  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  lAi 
and  (B)  of  clause  di  and  who  is  workPng  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  Is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indhated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute   " 

(illKA)  The  provisions  of  subsections  tl) 
and  (II)  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  emplo.vment.  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  In 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (B»  A  copy  of  the  unions 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Ser\Mce. 

<B)  If  the  laVxir  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  (A),  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mall  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  Issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  ill  and  dU 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  section 
1207(b)  of  title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  In  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  In  sec- 
tion 1207(0(11  of  that  title  The  fact-finding 
board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind  re- 
quired by  section  1207(c)(2)  of  title  39  and 
shall  within  44  calendar  days  after  its  ap 
polntment  issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved Issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt. 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  Issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  In  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  section  185  of 
title  '29.  United  States  Code  that 

111  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  44  calendar  days  after  the 
board  Is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  Issues  Its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  44  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive   bargaining    agreement    or    preexisting 


employment  conditions  shall  continue  In  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days; 

1111  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement 

(C)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions At  the  conclusion  of  the  .seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues. 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact  finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration 

(D'  U.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  i  i  i  and  (li )  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  (Ai.  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  il  i  and  di  i  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the  labor 
organization  falls  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
lat)or  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  d)  and  dii  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organization's  offer 

SEC  2.  PRFVEVnON  OF  DISCKIMI.NATION  UfK- 
INC:  AM)  AT  THK  CONCLl'SION  OF 
RAILWAY  l>BOR  DISPITKS. 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  i45  L'.S  C.  152)  is  amended  — 

ill  by  inserting  "(ai"  after   "Fourth",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing 

"(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

'(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

"(A  I  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  to  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized;  and 

"iB(  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization,  or 
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■i2i  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  lAi  and 
iBi  of  paragraph  ili  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute 
SEC.  3.  EFFECrrVE  DATE. 

Thi.s  .Act  shall  be  effective  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment, 

.Amk.nd.mknt  No.  2056 
In   lieu   of  the  matter  proposed   to  be   in- 
serted, in.sert  the  following: 

SECTION  I.  PREVENTION  OF  DISCRIMINATION 
DLRINC  A.ND  AT  THE  CONCLUSION 
OF  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

Section  8ia)  of  the  National  Lat^ior  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.SC-  158(a)i  is  amended- 

(Ii  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  i5)  and  inserting    ";  or":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

"ill  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who  — 

"(A  I  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  employee  of  the  employer  in  a  bar- 
gaining unit  in  which  a  labor  organization 
was  the  ceitified  or  recognized  exclusive  rep- 
resentative or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized; and 

"iBi  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

"di)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  lA) 
and  iBi  of  clause  (i)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  i.?  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute. 

diiKA)  The  provisions  of  subsections  d) 
and  (in  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  m  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (B).  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

'Bi  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  (A),  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  d)  and  di) 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  section 
1207(bi  of  title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the    labor    organization,    one    member    rep- 


resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 1207(ciili  of  that  title.  The  fact-finding 
board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind  re- 
quired by  section  1207(c)i2i  of  title  39  and 
shall  within  44  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  Its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
Title  29.  United  States  Code  that: 

(it  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  condition.s 
of  employment  m  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  44  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  44  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  da.vs; 

(ill  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

(Ci  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board  s  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  ortranization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  un-f-esolved  issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreem.ent  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact-finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration. 

(Di  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  'ooard  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  d)  and  dii  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  (.A).  The  provi- 
sions of  subsections  d)  and  di)  shall  not 
apply  after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the 
labor  organization  fails  to  serve  written  no- 
tice of  an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 


notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  di  and  an  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organization's  offer. 

SEC.  2.  PREVENTION  OF  DISCRIMINATION  DUTl- 
ING  AND  AT  THE  CONCLUSION  OF 
RAILWAY  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  .^ct  i45  U.SC.  152 1  is  amended— 

(i)  by  inserting  "lai"  after  "Fourth",  and 

(2i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b!  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  prom.ise.  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

"ill  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

"i.\!  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  :n  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized:  and 

"iB)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization;  or 

"i2>  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (Ai  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  il;  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  earner,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute.". 
SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  be  effective  two  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

.AMENDMENT  No.  2057 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following 
SECTION    1.    PRE\'EN'nON    OF    DISCRIMINATION 

DURING   A.ND  AT  THE   CONCLUSION 

OF  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

Section  8ia  of  the  .National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  1 29  U.S.C.  158ia,i  is  am.ended  — 

(li  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  i5)  and  inserting  ■■;  or";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph 

■•(6i  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

■•(i)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  em.ployer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized; and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

"dii  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  (A) 
and  (Bi  of  clause  (n  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  ba.'-gainmg  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute.". 
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(IliKA)  The  provisions  of  subsections  li) 
and  (il)  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organiBatlon  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wajres.  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engtiging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organizations  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  In 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (B>.  A  copy  of  the  unions 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

(B)  If  the  labor  organization  .serves  notice 
as  provKlPil  in  subsection  (Ai.  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mall  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  Joes  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  u>  and  (li) 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  lalior  dis- 
pute. If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  Section 
1207(bi  of  Title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  In- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  In 
Section  1207(cKl)  of  that  title.  The  fact-find- 
ing board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  Section  1207(ci(2i  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  44  calendar  days  after  Its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  lis  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved Issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  Just  settlement  of  the  dispute 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  Issues 
to  factfinding  as  provided  In  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
Title  29.  United  States  Code  that 

(I)  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement.  If  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
he  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  44  calendar  days  after  the 
hoard  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  Its  report,  provided  that  If  thp 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  44  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days: 

(lii  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

(C)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  Issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 


tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  186  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
factfinding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact-finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration. 

(D)  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (t)  and  iiii  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  (A).  The  provi- 
sions of  subsections  i|t  and  (111  shall  not 
apply  after  a  fact-finding  report  Issues  if  the 
labor  organization  fails  to  serve  written  no- 
tice of  an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  di  and  (lli  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives th'-  iabiir  firKanizallon's  offer 
SEC.  2.  PRJAT.NTION  OF  DISTRIMINA'nON  Ol  R 
INr.    A-ND    AT   T»K    CONn.L'SION    OF 

KAH.WAV  iAiw)K  i)isi«m':s. 

I'aragrapn  Kuurlli  i>\  .secLion  2  nf  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  (45  U  S  C    1,S2)  as  amended- 

I  i  1  by  inserting  "(ai"  after  "Fourth",  and 

i2i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing 

"(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action  — 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who-  - 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized,  and 

"iBi  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization;  or 

"(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  lA)  and 
iB)  of  paragraph  ili  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  Individal  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  Indvidual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute." 
SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  A't  shall  be  effective  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment 

AMF.NDMEVr  No   2058 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted. Insert  the  foKr.wine 

SECTION  1.  PREVTNTION  OK  DIM  KIMINAT10N 
DIKIN<;  AM)  AT  THK  <  ONt  LLSIOS 
OF  lABOK  DISPtTES. 

Section  8iai  uf  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  use  158(aii  is  amended  - 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  Inserting  ":  or";  and 


(2i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or,  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized; and 

•■(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  b.irgaming  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  lalwr  organi- 
zation: or 

"(11)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  of  clause  (i)  and  who  is  working  or 
has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute  ". 

(IIIkAi  The  provisions  of  subsections  (ii 
and  (ill  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labc>r 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  Issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (B)  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

(Bi  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  (A),  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  Its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  dues  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
ng.  the^ro 
apply  'r 

pute.  If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  Section 
1207ibi  of  Title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
Section  1207(0(1)  of  that  title  The  fact-find- 
ing board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  Section  1207(c)(2i  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  43  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  Its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section. 
the  parties  shall  l)e  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
Title  29.  United  Sutes  Code  that: 

(i)  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  In  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 


finding,  the  provisions  of  sections  di  and  (iii 
shall  apply  'r  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 


until  the  earlier  of  43  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  43  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days; 

(ii)  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement, 

(C)  Witbin  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accept*  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. .At  the  conclu-sion  of  the  seven-day  f>e- 
riod.  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issue.'^  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  lalxir  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact  finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration. 

(D)  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (i  >  and  (ii  i  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  (.'^i  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (i)  and  di)  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (i)  and  di)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  emplover  re- 
ceives the  labor  organization'.s  offer. 

SKC  2  PREVENTION  OF  DISCRIMINATION  DIR 
INC  A.M)  AT  THE  CONCLUSION  OF 
RAILWAY  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

l'.i:;it:.iph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
•A.iy  Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  152)  as  amended  - 

ill  by  inserting  "(ai"  after  "Fourth.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

"(A I  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 


on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized,  and 

"iBi  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization,  or 

"(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  lA)  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  ili  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute.". 

SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  be  effective  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

A.MKND.MENT  Nci    2059 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

SECTION  1.  PREVENTION  OF  DISCRIMINATION 
DCRING  AND  AT  THE  CONCLUSION 
OF  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

Section  8(a)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  158ia  ii  is  amended — 

il)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  i5i  and  inserting  ":  or";  and 

i2i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

"d  I  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who-- 

"i.Ai  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  m  a 
bargaining  unit  m  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized: and 

"(Hi  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  thai  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

"(ii)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  lAi 
and  iB)  of  clause  (i)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  perform.mg.  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  w"illingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute.". 

(iii)(Ai  The  provisions  of  subsections  d) 
and  (ii)  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  encaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  m 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  iBi.  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service, 

(Bi  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  m  subsection  lA).  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
era!  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  d)  and  di) 


shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  Section 
1207(bi  of  Title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  withm  ten  cal- 
endar days  m  the  manner  provided  for  in 
Section  l"207iciili  of  that  title.  The  fact-find- 
ing board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  Section  1207ich2i  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  42  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute- 
By  agreeing  to  submit  aii  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  m  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
Title  29.  United  States  Code  that: 

di  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any,  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  m  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  42  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  withm  42  calendar 
days  of  the  boards  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days: 

di)  during  this  tim.e  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

(Ci  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  se.n,-e  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreem.ent  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact  finding  recommendations  are 
fcr  a  lesser  duration. 

(D)  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (ii  and  dii  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  (Ai,  The  provi- 
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8ii)ns  of  subsection  (I)  and  (Hi  shall  not  apply 
after  a  factfinding  report  Issues  if  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-findinif  rec- 
ommendations dunnff  the  seven-day  period. 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  orKanua- 
tlon  nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (it  and  di)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organization's  offer 
SEC.  2.  PfUrVENTlON  OF  niM'HI.MlNATION  PI  K 
IN<;  AM)  AT  TlIK  (  ()N<l.lSION  OK 
RAILWAY  1AIU>K  I)ISPl"n:s. 
Paragraph  Fourth  of  .section  2  cf  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  i'15  li  .S  C    I52i  is  amended- 

(1)  by  Inserting  'lai  ■  after  "Fourth.  '.  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

■•ib)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

"(li  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

■(At  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  In  a  craft  or 
class  to  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized   and 

■iB)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization,  or 

■i2i  Ui  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (Bi 
of  paragraph  (1)  and  who  is  working  for  or 
has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed dunnn  the  dispute.". 
SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  be  effective  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment 

A.MENDMENT  NO.  2060 

In   lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted, insert  the  following 
SECTION    I.    PK*;V>:NT10N    of    I)IS<IUM1NATI0N 

ULR1N«;   AM)   AT   THE   t  O.Nt XL  SION 

OF  I^BOH  UISPI  TES. 

Section  8iai  of  ih>'  N;itinnal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C   LSSiaii  is  amended  — 

(11  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  ";  or";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

••(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized: and 

"(Bi  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose in  concerted  activities  for  the  purpose 
of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual  aid 
or  protection  through  thut  lab<.>r  organiza- 
tion; or 

"(II)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee. 


who  meets  the  criteria  ul  subparagraph  lAi 
and  (Bi  of  clause  m  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  Individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute   ' 

(lliiiA)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (li 
and  (111  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  Is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representAtive  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  such  strike, 
serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  employer 
stating  the  labor  organizations  willingness 
to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in  the  dispute 
to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (Bi  a  copy  of  the  union's  notice 
shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service 

(B)  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  In  subsection  lAi.  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mall  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provision  of  sections  in  and  illi 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  Section 
r207(bl  of  Title  39  of  the  United  SUtee  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  In 
Section  1207(cKl)  of  that  title  The  fact-find- 
ing board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  Section  I207(ci(2)  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  44  calendar  days  after  Its  ap- 
pointment Issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  Its  recommendations  for  setting  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
Title  29.  United  Sutes  Code  that: 

(11  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
unions  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  l>e  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  44  calendar  days  after  the 
lx)ard  Is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  Issues  within  44  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  apt)ointmenl.  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  In  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days; 

(ill  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

(C)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  Issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 


SiTVl<  e  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations 
If  tioth  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec 
ommendatlons  as  to  all  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  186  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  Its  Initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact  finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration 

(D)  if.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  Its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  ser%'es 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  1 1 1  and  ( 11 1  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  to 
be  issued  under  subsection  lAi  The  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (li  and  lili  shall  not 
apply  after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the 
labor  organization  falls  to  serve  written  no- 
tice of  an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  If  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (li  and  ill)  shall  apply 
With  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organ:/-!!  Ki.n  .•^  ciffiT 

SEC.  2.  PREVTCVnON  OF  l)lS<'RIMINATION  Ul'R- 
ING  AND  AT  THE  CONILCSION  OF 
RAILWAY  l^UfOR  DISPITES. 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  (45  U.SC   152 1  is  amended - 

ill  by  inserting  "(ai  "  after  "Fourth",  and 

(2 1  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing 

"(bi  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action  - 

"(I  I  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

"I  A I  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
With  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  to  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  imsis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized,  and 

"(Bi  in  connection  with  that  disput*.  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization;  or 

"(2>  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (Ai  and 
iBi  of  paragraph  (li  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dlsput.r" 

SEC.  3.  EFTECTTVE  DATE. 

This  .Act  shall  be  effective  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 
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AmE.nDMENT  No   2061 
In   lieu   of  the   matter  proposed   to   be   in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

SECTION  I.  PREVENTION  OF  DISCRI.MINA'nON 
DLRING  AND  AT  THE  CONCLUSION 
OF  LABOR  DISPLTES. 

Section  8ia)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  i29  use   158(aii  is  amended— 

ill  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  i5i  and  inserting  ";  or":  and 

i2i  hy  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph 

"(6)  to  promi.se.  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action  - 

"(ii  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who  - 

■(Ai  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  m  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized: and 

"iBi  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation: or 

"(ill  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  lAi 
and  (Bi  of  clause  lii  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  ur  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute.". 

iiiiiiA)  The  provisions  of  subsections  di 
and  (111  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (B).  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

(Bi  If  the  lal)or  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subset  tion  (Ai.  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  (ii  and  (ii) 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  Section 
1207(bi  of  Title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  consituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
Section  1207ici(li  of  that  title.  The  fact-find- 
ing board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  Section  1207(ci(2i  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  44  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section. 


the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
Title  29.  United  States  Code  that; 

(ii  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  44  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  withm  44  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  m  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days. 

(ii)  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement 

(Ci  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted  the  fact-finding  rec- 
omm.endations  as  to  all  unresolved  issues. 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  m.ay  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  .vears  un- 
less the  fact  finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration. 

iDi  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  d)  and  dii  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  (Ai.  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (i  i  and  di  i  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  di  and  (iii  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organizations  offer. 

SEC.  2.  PREVENTION  OF  DISCRLMLNATION  DUR 
ING  A.\D  AT  THE  CONCLUSION  OF 
RAILWAY  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  152i  is  am.ended. 

(1)  by  inserting  "(ai"  after  "Fourth.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 


"ibr  No  earner,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

"ill  tc  hire  a  permanent  replacemer.i  for 
an  employee  who— 

'i.A'  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  earner  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or, 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized,  and 

■■(Hi  m  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  jo;n.  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization,  or 

■i2i  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  lA)  and 
(Bi  of  paragraph  d)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  earner,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
plo.ved.  or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute.", 
SEC.  3.  EFFECrrVT  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  be  effective  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

Amendment  No.  2062 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

SECTION  1.  PREVENTION  OF  DISCRIMINATION 
DLTUNG  ANT)  AT  THE  CONCLUSION 
OF  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

Section  8(a  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(aii  is  amended— 

(li  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  iSj  and  inserting  ":  or':  and 

2  '  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph 

"(6 1  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action  — 

■  (i)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

"lAi  at  the  com.mencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized: and 

"(B)  m  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

"(ill  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  (Ai 
and  iB)  of  clause  m  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willmess  to  per- 
form bargaining  unit  work  for  the  employer 
during  the  labor  dispute." 

diiKAi  The  provisions  of  subsections  d) 
and  di  >  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  an.v  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  iB).  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 
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iH>  If  the  labor  oiguilxatlOB  aenraa  notice 
as  provided  In  aubMctlOB  (A>.  the  employer 

shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  cupy  of  its  response  t«  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Concllation  Service  If 
the  ennployer  does  not  accept  the  union  s 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fatt- 
flndinK.  the  provisions  of  sections  di  and  (ill 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute If  the  employer  does  not  accept  that 
offer,  the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a 
faot-findinif  board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in 
Section  1207(bi  of  Title  39  of  the  United 
States  Code  but  constituted  of  one  member 
representing  the  labor  organization,  one 
member  representing  the  employer,  and  one 
neutral  member  experienced  in  fact-finding 
and  Interest  arbitration  all  selected  within 
ten  calendar  days  in  the  manner  provided  for 
in  Section  1207(t)(li  of  that  title  The  fact 
flndint?  hoard  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the 
kind  required  by  Section  1207(0(2)  of  Title  39 
and  shall  within  44  calendar  days  after  its 
app<Mntment  issue  a  report  of  its  flndlnsrs 
and  of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the 
unresolved  issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  aicreelng  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
Title  29.  United  States  Code  that 

(ii  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  44  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  Its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  Issues  within  44  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days; 

(lit  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  Is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

(C)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact 
finding  board  issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven  day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  and  or  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  boards  recommendations 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  Us  initial 
report  with  the  neces.sary  contractual  lan- 
guage The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact  finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration. 

iDi  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  hoard  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 


Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact  finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance. 
the  provisions  of  subsections  1 1 1  and  dii  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dales  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  Issued  or  was  due 
to  be  Issued  under  subsevtion  lAi  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  di  and  ill)  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  If  the  labor 
organization  falls  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (h  and  iiii  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organization's  offer 

SEC.   2    VHi:\t:%T\0\  OK  1)I.S(  KIMINATION  DlTl- 

iN<;  A.NU  .\r  rnK  roMitsKis  ok 

KAll.WAY  t^UtOK  UI.SPITKS. 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail 
way  I^bor  Act  i45  U  S  C    l.S2i  as  amended— 

(ii  by  inserting   "lai"  after    Fourth";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow 
Ing: 

•■(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action-- 

"(K  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute  has 
an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or  class 
to  which  a  labor  organization  was  the  des- 
ignated or  authorized  representative  or.  on 
the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to  be 
so  designated  or  authorized,  and 

•'(B)  In  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization,  or 

••i2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (Ai  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  (1)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  Individual  Is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed <luring  the  dispute.". 
SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  be  effective  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

AMK.NDMUNT  No.  2063 
Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  The  foiiriwinc 

SECTION    1.    I'KKVK.vnoN    OK    DIM  KIMINAIIOV 

rn  KiN<;  and  ai   thk  cu.vcxl sju.n 

OK  lAHOK  DISI'l  ITS 

Section  did)  wi  the  .National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  use.  158(ail  is  amended— 

(II  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5i  and  inserting  ";  or";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

••(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

••(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  In  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exc  lusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  bo  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized: and 


iBi  in  connection  with  that  ili.sput*  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation: or 

■■(ID  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  (Ai 
and  (B(  of  clause  iD  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute." 

(IlinA)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (1) 
and  (11)  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  that  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  In  subsection  iB).  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service 

(Bi  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  (Ai.  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  Issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  (ii  and  (ii) 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  Section 
1207ibi  of  Title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
Section  1207(c)(1)  of  that  title.  The  fact-find- 
ing tioard  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  Section  1207(0(2)  of  title  39  and 
shall  within  44  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
Title  29,  United  Slates  Code  that: 

(I)  ihe  parties"  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  In  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  44  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  lis  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  44  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  app<Jintment.  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days; 

(II)  during  this  time  f)eriod.  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lc>ckout  over  any  Issue  submit- 
ted tAj  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

(C)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding iKjard  Issues  its  report,  the  employer 
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and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Sen'ice  slating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  and  or  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  uni'esolved  issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact  finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration. 

(D)  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance. 
the  provisions  of  sub.^ections  (ii  and  liii  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dales  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  (Ai  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  lii  and  iii)  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (ii  and  (in  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organization's  offer 
SEC.  2.  PREVTCNTION  OF  DISCRI.MINATION  DLR 
I.N(;  A.N'D  AT  THE  CONCLl'SIO.N  OF 
KAILWAY  LABOR  DISPf  TES. 
Paragraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way La>>or  Act  i45  U.S.C.  152)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(ai"  after    ■Fourth.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing 

•■(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

••(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

•■(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorization  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized:  and 

■'(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collecting 
through  that  labor  organization." 

"(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  an  employer,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(Bi  of  paragraph  (1)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that   the   individual    is  employed,    was   em- 


ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute.". 

SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  act  shall  be  effective  on  the  day  after 
the  dale  of  enact.T.ent 

.^.ME.ND.MENT  N'd.  20b4 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  m 
lieu  thereof  the  following 
SECTION    1.    PRE\'EN'nON    OF    DISCRLMINATION 

DURING   AND  AT  THE   CONCLUSION 

OF  LABOR  DISPLTES. 

Section  Biat  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  i29  U.S.C.  158iaii  is  amended- 

(li  by  striking  the  period  at  ihe  end  of 
paragraph  (5i  and  m.sertmg  '":  or":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  lake  other 
action 

"(i)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who 

"(A I  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  m  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  ihe  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized: and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  ha."^ 
engaged  m  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation: or 

■■lii)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  lo  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  (Ai 
and  (B)  of  clause  (ii  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionall.v  offered  to  return  lo 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  an.v  other  individual  thai  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  Ihe  labor  dispute. '■. 

(iii)(Ai  The  provisions  of  subsections  m 
and  I  Hi  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  sinking  employees 
over  those  emplo.vees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employm.eni.  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  writlen  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer staling  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  m  subsection  iBi.  A  copy  of  ihe  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

(Bi  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  lA).  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  ihe  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  lo  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  (i)  and  (iii 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. If  the  employer  does  accept  thai  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fac'i.-find- 
ing  board  of  the  kind  provided  for  m  Section 
1207(b)  of  Title  39  of  the  United  Slates  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  m 
Section  1207(c)(1)  of  thai  title.  The  fact-find- 
ing board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  Section  1207(c)(2i  of  Title  39  and 
shall   within  44   calendar  days  after   lis  ap- 


pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prom.pl. 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  lo  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  faci-findmg  as  provided  m  this  section, 
the  parlies  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
Title  29.  United  Slates  Code  that: 

(i)  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  lerm.s  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  lime  of  the 
■jnion  s  offer  lo  submit  the  dispute  lo  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  dai«  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  44  calendar  da.vs  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  thai  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  wiihin  44  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days: 

(ill  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  hoard  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parlies'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

(Ci  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  iis  report,  the  em.ployer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
len notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  slating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recom,menda- 
tions.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  lo  whether 
the  labor  organization  and  or  the  em.ployer 
has  accepted  the  boards  recom.mendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  lo  all  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  parties  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
lo  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween Ihe  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  lo  section  185  of 
this  title-  Should  the  parties  be  unable  lo 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  thai  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact-finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duralion. 

iDi  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
writlen  notice  lo  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recomm.endations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance. 
the  provisions  of  subsections  di  and  (ii)  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dales  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  Issued  or  was  due 
10  be  issued  under  subsection  lA).  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  1 1 1  and  i  li  i  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  rep>ort  issues  if  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  serve  wriiien  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  la'oor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  ser\-es  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
writlen  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (i)  and  lii)  shall  apply 
with  respect  lo  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organization's  offer 
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SEC,  X  FRIATNTIOS  OF  f)IS<RIMINATION  Dl  K 
INC  AM)  AT  THK  ( ONCLISION  OF 
RAILWAY  lABOK  DISPITTH. 

ParaKTaph  Fourth  "f  sciMmh  2  "f  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C    152i  is  amenilert 

1 1 1  by  inserting  •(ai"  after  "Fourth",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow 
In^r. 

•(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

"(l)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who 

"I  A I  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  emplnyee  of  the  carrii^r  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  orKanization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  on  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized,  and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  was 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as 
sist  in  organizing  or  to  t)argain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization,  or 

"(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  t<,)  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  .subparagraphs  >4:^nd 
(B)  of  paragraph  '1)  and  who  is  wurkfcg  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  indlvulual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  Is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  Indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute 
.SEC   3.  EFFE<TIVE  OATJ:. 

This  Art  .shall  t>e  ellectlve  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

.^MK.NDMENT  No.  2065 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  Insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  i . .  1 1  i  w  i  n  ►: 

SBCnON  1.  PRt:\TNTH)N  OF  I)1S<  KIMIVAMON 
ni,RlN<;  A.NI)  AT  THE  (  ()N(  1  I  SI((N 
OF  IJUUIK  UlStlTES. 

Section  8(a)  of  the  National  LaNjr  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  use   158(ai)  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  Inserting  ".  or",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

"(I)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  whti — 

•(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  In  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized: and 

"(B)  In  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  or„anl- 
zatlon;  or 

"(11)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  (A) 
and  (B)  of  clause  d)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  Individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer (luring  the  labor  dispute  ". 

(UlMA)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (li 
and  (11)  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  Is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 


the  latior  ...'vaTii/ri' ;  r.  ,it  :>'ast  seven  cal- 
endar davs  l"-!.>:e  i-v.^,i.t::::^  in  any  such 
strike,  serve.s  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer staling  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  of  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (B).  A  copy  of  the  union  s 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

(Bi  If  the  labor  organization  ser\'es  notice 
as  provided  In  subsection  (A),  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mall  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  (i)  and  lil) 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  Section 
1207(b)  of  Title  39  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  In- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
Section  1207(0(1 1  of  that  title  The  factfind- 
ing  board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  Section  1207(c)(2)  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  44  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment Issue  a  report  of  Its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved Issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  Issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
Title  39.  United  States  Code  that 

111  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any,  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  In  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  of  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  44  calendar  days  after  the 
board  Is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  Issues  Its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  Issues  within  44  calendar 
days  of  the  boards  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days; 

III;  during  the  time  period,  there  shall  I* 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  Issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  t)argaining  agreement. 

(C)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  t>oard  to  supplement  its  Initial 


report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact-finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration 

iD)  Of.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact  finding  board  and  the  e.mployer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  ( 1 1  and  di  i  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  (Ai  The  provi- 
sions of  .subsectiiins  Ui  and  dl)  shall  not 
apply  after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the 
labor  organization  fails  to  serve  written  no- 
tice of  an  arceptAnce  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendation.s  during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  ii)  and  ul)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labiir  (irtfanizjitiun'.s  offer 
SEC.  2.  l»HE\'F:NnoS  OF  DISCRIMINATION  DL  H 
IN<;  AND  AT  THE  CONCLISION  OF 
RAILWAY  LABOR  DISPIT»:S. 
Paragraph  Fourth  of  seilion  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  i45  US  C    152)  is  amended  — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Fourth";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing 

"(bi  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action- 

"(I)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  lalxir  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or, 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorization  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized:  and 

"(B)  In  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist In  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  lal>or  organization,  or 

"(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employer,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  lA)  and 
iBi  of  paragraph  (1)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute" 
SEC.  3.  EfTECrrVE  DATE. 

Thi.s  .^ct  shall  be  effective  two  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

AMK..sr)MF.NT  No    2066 
Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  fnUowint 

SECTION    I.    PREVENTION    OF    DLSCRIMINATION 
Dl  RiN(;    AND   AT  THE   CONCU-SION 

OF  ijVBOR  dispitf:s 

Section  Siai  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  use,  158(a))  is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  i5)  and  in.serting  ";  or",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action — 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 


"(A)  at  the  comn^.i  r.^r-ment  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  emphiyfi'  uf  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  m  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
represenr^itive  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized; and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

"(ii)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee. 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  lA) 
and  iB)  of  clause  (i)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute .". 

(iii)(A)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (i) 
and  Ul)  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unre.'^olved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (B).  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

(B)  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  lA),  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact 
finding,  the  provisions  of  sections  u)  and  uii 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  Section 
1207ibi  of  Title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
Section  1207(C)(1)  of  that  title  The  fact-find- 
ing board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
re<iuired  by  Section  1207(C)(2)  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  44  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  »>e  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
Title  39,  United  States  Code  that: 

d)  the  parlies'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement.  If  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  44  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  44  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive   bargaining    agreement   or    preexisting 
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employment  conditions  shall  cont'nue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days; 

111)  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement, 

(Ci  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Senice  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. .M  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement  shall  t>e 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact  finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration, 

(D)  If,  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  repoi-t  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-findine  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  d)  and  dn  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  lAi.  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  ii )  and  iii)  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  di  and  dii  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organization's  offer. 
SEC.  2.  PREVENTION  OF  DISCRLMI.NATION  DLR 
ING  AND  AT  THE  CONCLL'SION  OF 
RAILWAY  LABOR  DISPUTES. 
Paratrraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  152)  is  amended— 
(i)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Fourth";  and 
(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action  — 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who- 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized;  and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization,  or 


■•(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meet  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  lAi  and 
iBi  of  paraerraph  ili  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute 
SEC.  3.  EFFECTTVT  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  be  effeciivt  two  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment 

AMKND.VENT  NO    2067 

.Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  following 

SECTION  1.  PREVENTION  OF  DISCRIMINATION 
DURI.NG  ANT)  AT  THE  CONCLUSION 
OF  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

Section  8(ai  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C   ;.58iai'  is  amended  - 

i]i  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  ";  or";  and 

i2i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph. 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

"(i)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

"(A  I  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  m  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
otrnized:  and 

"iBi  m  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation: or 

"(ID  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  t«  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  (A)  and 
,Bi  of  clause  d)  and  who  is  working  for  or 
has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  anil  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute.". 

(iii)(A)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (i) 
and  dii  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (B).  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Ser\'ice. 

(B)  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  i.^i.  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  d)  and  (ii) 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  Section 
1207(b)  of  Title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  mem.ber  representing 
the    labor   organization,    one    member    rep- 
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resenting  the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact- finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
Section  1207ICK1)  of  that  title.  The  fact-find- 
ing board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  Section  I207(c)i2)  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  44  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
poiatment  issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  Its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved Issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
Title  29.  United  States  Code  that; 

III  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  44  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  44  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days. 

(ii)  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  Issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement 

(C)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  itJi  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organiziition  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  Issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage The  rcBulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact  finding  r«commendatlons  are 
for  a  lesser  duration 

(Di  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
factfinding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec 
ommendation.  the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  tti  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendationsi  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provision!)  of  subsections  ill  and  (In  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dales  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  lAi  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  1 1 1  and  dli  shall  not  apply 
after  a  factfinding  report  issues  if  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  pprlCMl. 
provided  that  If  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion  nor  the  employer  serves  uuch  written 


notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  iii  and  iii)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives th"  l.iSiir  i>rk':in:za'.  ;iir;  ;<  offiT 
SEC.  2.  HRI'AK.NTION  OK  DI.SCKI.MINATION  1)1  K- 
1N<;  A.M)  AT  THK  CONCI.fSlDN  OF 
ItMI.WAY  IjVHOK  I)IS1'ITI':S. 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  (45  U  S.C.  152)  is  amended— 

(1 1  by  inserting   •iai"  after  "Fourth";  and 

(2>  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing 

"(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employment  who — 

■■(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized;  and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute,  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization,  or 

"(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  lA)  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  (li  and  who  Is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  Individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  Indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute   '. 

SEC.  S.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  .\i  t  shall  Ih>  effective  two  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

AMENOMKNT  NO    2068 

Strike  all  after  the  first  wnnl  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  followmi; 

SECTION    1.    PRENTNTION    tn     lUx  HlMlN  \1  ION 
1)1  H|V(.    AM)    M     lllf    (OSlllMON 

<>y  i.uioH  i)i>ri  r>> 

Section  8iai  uf  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  US   158(an  is  amended— 

(li  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  i5i  and  inserting  ";  or ';  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action  — 

"(I)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  In  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, waa  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized: and 

"I Hi  in  connection  with  that  dlsput«  has 
engaged  In  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation, or 

nil  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  lo  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  uf  sub[itiragraph  i.\i 
and  (Hi  of  clause  (H  and  who  la  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  Is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  Indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute" 


(lii)(A)  The  provisions  of  subsections  <i» 
and  (li)  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike.  ser\'es  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  lat)or  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  Issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  iBi.  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

(B)  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  (Ai.  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  (ii  and  iii  i 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  Section 
12071  b I  of  Title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
Section  1207(c)(1)  of  that  title.  The  fact-find- 
ing board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  Section  1207ic)(2i  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  44  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  Its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
Title  29.  United  States  Code  that: 

111  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  44  calendar  days  after  the 
board  Is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  44  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days; 

(III  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  an.v  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexist;:  i 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

iC)  Within  -seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  Issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serv^e  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues. 
and  the  parlies  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 


tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  cor.trai. i 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
ref)ort  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement  shall  he 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact-finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration. 

(D)  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  ii »  and  di  i  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  Issued  under  subsection  lAi.  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  li  i  and  di)  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period. 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  m  and  (iii  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organization's  offer. 

SEC.  2  PRE\-EVnON  OF  DISCRIMINATION  DIR- 
1N(;  AM)  AT  THE  CONCLfSION  OF 
RAILWAY  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

I'aratrraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
w.iy  Labor  Act  i4,t  I'  S  C    152i  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ..:"'or  "Fourth";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  ••..  ■  :  ■,  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

••(bi  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

"111  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

"I  A I  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized;  and 

••(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist In  organizing  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization;  or 

•'i2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  lAi  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  il)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute   ". 

SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  be  effective  three  da.vs  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

Amendment  No  2069 
.Strike  all  after  the  first  wird  and  Insprt  ;n 
lieu  thereof  the  following; 

sec  1  PRE\T,N'nON  OF  DIS(  HI.MINATION  DI  R- 
I\(;  AM)  AT  THE  ( ONCLISION  OF 
lABOR  DISPITES. 

Section  8(a)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(ai)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  ";  or";  and 


i2i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing r.ew  paragraph: 

■i6i  to  promise,  lo  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

••ii)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

•'I  Ai  at  the  commencement  of  labor  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a  bar- 
gaining unit  in  which  a  labor  organization 
was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive  rep- 
resentative or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized: and 

••iB)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

•■(ii)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  (.\i 
and  iB)  of  clause  di  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingne.ss  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute.". 

diixA)  The  provisions  of  subsections  d) 
and  (ii)  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  iBi.  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

iBi  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  lAi.  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  d)  and  dii 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  Section 
1207(bi  of  Title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
Section  1207(ciili  of  that  title.  The  fact-find- 
ing board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  Section  1207(c)(2)  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  44  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  Its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt. 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  m  this  section. 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
Title  29.  United  States  Code  that; 

(1)  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 


until  the  earlier  of  44  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  44  calendar 
days  of  the  boards  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  m  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days: 

Mi)  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parlies  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement, 

iCi  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. .At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recomm.endations 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  parlies  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  lj>e- 
tween  the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  lo  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact-finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration, 

(Di  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  to  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  1 1 1  and  mi  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  i.A).  The  provi- 
sions of  subsections  di  and  (iii  shall  not 
apply  after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the 
labor  organization  fails  to  serve  written  no- 
tice of  an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  d(  and  dii  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  laVior  organization  s  offer 
SEC.  2.  PRE\-ENT10N  OF  DISCRIMINATION  DI  H 
ING  AND  AT  THE  CONCLUSION  OK 
RAILWAY  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

Parakrraph  Fourth  of  section  2  cf  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  152  i  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ••(ai"  after  "Fourth  ".  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(bi  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

"111  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

"i.\>  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
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on  Che  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  on  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized;  and 

■■(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  was 
exercised  the  ri^ht  to  join,  to  organized,  to 
assist  in  orRanizinK,  or  to  bargain  collectiv- 
ity through  that  labor  organization,  or 

■■(2i  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  iA»  and 
(B»  of  paragraph  iD  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute. "- 
SKC,  3.  EFrE(TI\T':  DATt:. 

This  Act  shiill  be  effective  four  days  after 
the  date  of  enai  tmein. 

Amendment  No.  2070 
Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SECTION  1.  PRK\>:Mn<)N  (IF  niStRI.MI.NATION 
DlRiNC  A,NU  AT  THK  COMI.ISION 
OF  IjVBOK  DISPUTES. 

Section  8ia)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C    l,S8(a)i  is  amended  - 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5i  and  inserting   ';  or";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  of  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

"(i)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

■•(A I  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized; and 

"(B)  In  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  In  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation: or 

■'(11)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  (A) 
and  (Bi  of  clause  (ii  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  Indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  fur  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute." 

(lll)iA)  the  provisions  of  subsections  il  i  and 
111)  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor  or- 
ganization that  Is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  Issues  In 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  hoard  as  set 
forth  In  subsection  iB).  A  copy  of  the  unions 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service 

(B)  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  proviiled  in  subsection  lAi.  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mall  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed 
eral  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union  s 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  Issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  (I  i  and  i  II) 


shall  apply  for  the  duration  uf  the  labor  dis- 
pute If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  m  Section 
1207ib)  of  Title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
Section  1207(cMl)  of  that  title.  The  fact-find- 
ing board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  Section  1207(cm2i  of  Title  '39  and 
shall  within  43  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment Issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  18,S  of 
Title  29.  United  States  Code  that: 

(il  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  43  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  Its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  43  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days: 

(ii)  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact  finding  board  or  that  Is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

(Ci  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  Issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  hoard's  recommendations 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec 
ommendations  as  to  all  unresolved  Issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  Issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  Its  Initial 
rejmrt  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact-finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration 

iDi  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  Its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  lalHjr  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
ConcillaUon  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  hoard  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (1)  and  iili  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  lA).  The  provi- 


sions of  subsection  (i  i  and  (11)  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  u)  and  ill)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organization's  officer 

SEC.  2.  PREVENTION  OF  DISCHI.MINATION  IH'R 
INC;  A.NI)  AT  niE  (ONCI.l.SION  OF 
RAILWAY  LUiOR  DI.SPITF.S 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  section  2  nf  'li.'  K,t;: 
way  Labor  Act  (45  U.S  C.  1521  is  amcinied 
(11  by  inserting   'la)"  after  "Fourth  ";  and 
(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who^— 

"(A  I  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized,  and 

"(B)  m  connection  with  that  dispute,  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist In  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectivity 
through  that  labor  organization,  or 

"i2i  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  emplo.y- 
ment  right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
iBi  of  paragraph  di  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute  ". 

SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  be  effective  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment 

Amendment  No.  2071 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following 

SECTIOV  1.  PREVENTION  OF  DISCRIMINATION 
Dl'RINc;  AND  AT  TllK  (  ()N<  I.LSION 
OF  I.ABOK  DISPUTES. 

Section  Bia)  of  the  Natii.nal  Relations  Act 
I29U.S.C  158(a)i  IS  amended 

(li  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  i5i  and  inserting  ■;  or",  and 

(2 1  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph 

■■i6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

"ID  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who-- 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  In  a 
liargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basts  of  written  au- 
thorizations b.v  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized, and 

"(Bi  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  In  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation: or 

"till  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  lA) 


and  (Bi  of  clause  m  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute.". 

iiiiKAi  The  provisions  of  subsections  (ii 
and  (ii)  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar da.vs  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (Bi.  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

iBi  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  (Ai.  the  employer 
shall  re.spond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  (ii  and  ni) 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  Section 
1207ib)  of  Title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  m 
Section  1207iciil  l  of  that  title.  The  fact-find- 
ing board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  Section  1207(ci(2i  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  42  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt. 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
Title  29.  United  States  Code  that: 

111  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  42  calendar  days  after  the 
t.Kjard  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  42  calendar 
da.vs  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days: 

(ill  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

iCi  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 


Che  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted.  Che  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemied 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
Co  writing,  either  party  m.ay  request  Che 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact-finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration. 

(Di  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
facc-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
cion  acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
Che  fact-finding  board  and  the  em.ployer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  li  i  and  m  i  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  (Ai.  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  li  i  and  lii  i  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  lii  and  (in  shall  apply 
wich  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organization's  offer. 
SEC.  2.  PREVENTION  OF  DISCRIMINATION  DLR 
ING  AND  AT  THE  CONCLUSION  OF 
RAILWAY  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  i45  U.S.C.  152)  is  amended— 

(i  I  by  inserting  "(ai"  after  "Fourth":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

"(li  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who- 

"lAi  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  m  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized:  and 

"iB)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectivily 
through  that  labor  organization,  or 

"i2i  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  i.Ai  and 
iBi  of  paragraph  ili  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute.". 

SECTION  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  .•\ct  shall  be  effective  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

A.VEND.MK.NT  NO.  2072 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 


SECTION  1.  PREVEN-TION  OF  DISCRIMINATION 
DURING  ASD  AT  THE  CONCLUSION 
OF  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

Section  8iai  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  1 29  U.S.C.  ISSiaii  is  amended- 

ili  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5i  and  inserting  ":  or":  and 

i2i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action — 

"(il  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

"lAi  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  em.pioyer  in  a 
bargaining  unic  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized, and 

"(Bi  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  m.utual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labtir  organi- 
zation; or 

"(ii)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee. 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  lAi 
and  iBi  of  clause  ii'  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute.". 

MiinAi  The  provisions  of  subsections  (i) 
and  (ill  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recogT.ized  exclusive 
representative  of  Che  striking  emiployees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  em.ployment.  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  m  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  wricten  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  iBi.  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

iBi  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  lAi.  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
era!  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  em.ployer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  m  and  (ii) 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  Section 
1207(bi  of  Title  39  of  Che  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
Section  1207' c  nl  i  of  that  title.  The  fact-find- 
ing board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  Section  1207(ci(2i  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  45  calendar  days  after  its  ap*- 
pomtment  issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  m  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
Title  29.  United  States  Code  chat: 

(i)  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,   if  any.   or  the   existing 
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wajces.  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
anion's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
findinK.  shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  45  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-findtnn 
hoard  issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  45  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  apptilntment,  the  collec- 
tive barKaininK  atfreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days, 
(ii)  during  this  time  periiiil.  there  shall  l)e  nt) 
strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submitted 
to  the  facl-findInK  board  or  that  is  otherwise 
prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexistlnn  collec- 
tive barKalntne  agreement. 

(C)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  parties  as  to  whether  the 
labor  organization  andor  the  employer  has 
accepted  the  lx)ard's  recommendations  If 
both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  factfinding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues. 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  re.solved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  emplo.ver  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  Ian- 
g-uage  The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact  finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration 

(D)  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  li)  and  (ii)  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  rep<irt  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  sub.section  (A).  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  d  i  and  (ii)  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  .seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (i)  and  (in  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organiz;ition  ?  offf  r 

SEC.  2.  PREVE^^nO,N  OK  UIStKI.MINATU>>  1)1  H 
ING  AND  AT  THK  K)N(  IXSIUN  OF 
RAILWAY  IvVBOK  [JlSPl'TES. 

F'aragraph  Fourth  of  si^i.  tion  2  ^if  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  152)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  Inserting  "lai"  after  "Fourth",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing 

"(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action 

"111  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 


■  (A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  In  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  lalx)r  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  repressentatlve  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized,  and 

"iBi  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist In  organizing,  or  u>  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization;  or 

"(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (Ai  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  di  and  who  Is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  thf  dispute   " 

SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  be  effective  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

A!«ENDMENT  NO.  2073 
In   lieu  of  the  matter   proposed  to  be   in- 
serted, insert  the  following- 

SECTION  1.  l»l«:\TCNTION'  OK  DIM'RIMINATION 
DlRlNt;  AND  AT  THE  {  <)N(  1,1  SION 
OK  LABOK  DISPUTES. 

Section  8(ai  "f  tht<  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  use.  158(a)i  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  i5)  and  in.serting  ";  or":  and 

i2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

"(I I  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who^— 

■(.\i  at  the  commencement  of  a  lat>or  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  In  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized: and 

"iB)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  oth(  r  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

■•(lii  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  (A) 
and  iB)  of  clause  ili  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  Individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute.". 

(ill)  (A)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (i) 
and  (111  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  Is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  emplo.vment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  t^l- 
endar  days  before  engaging  In  any  such 
strike  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  iBi.  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

(B)  If  the  lalxjr  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  (Ai,  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mall  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 


eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  ii>  and  (iii 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  Section 
1207ib)  of  Title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
Section  1207(0(1)  of  that  title.  The  fact-find- 
ing board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  Section  1207(c)(2i  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  45  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
Title  29.  United  Suites  Code  that: 

(II  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any,  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  In  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  45  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  If  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  45  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days: 
(111  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be  no 
strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submitted 
to  the  fact-finding  hoard  or  that  is  otherwise 
prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement. 

(C)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  Initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  tc>  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact-finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration. 

(D)  If,  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  it,s  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 


the  provisions  of  subsections  (i)  and  (ill  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issues  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  lAi.  The  provi- 
sions of  subset  tion  u  i  and  (ii )  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period,  provided 
that  if  neither  the  labor  organization  nor  the 
employer  serves  such  written  notice  during 
the  seven-day  period  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion thereafter  serves  such  written  notice 
upon  the  employer,  the  provisions  of  .'ub- 
sections  d)  and  (ii)  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  any  actions  taken  by  the  employer  on  and 
after  the  date  the  employer  receives  the 
labor  oriranization's  offer. 

SEC.  2.  PREVENTION  OK  DISCRIMINATION  DIR- 
IN(;  AND  AT  THE  CONCLUSION  OK 
RAILWAY  IJVBOR  DISPUTES. 

Paragraph  Ftjurth  of  section  2  of  the  liail- 
way  Labor  Act  (45  U  S  C   152i  i.";  amended— 

(11  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Fourth",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(bi  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

"(li  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

■■(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  repre.'^entative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized;  and 

"iBl  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  lh.ii  labor  organization:  or 

"(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  emplo.v- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  i.\)  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  ili  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  Individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute". 
SEC.  3.  EKKECTIVE  DATE. 

This  ,^ct  shall  be  effective  two  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

Amendment  No.  2074 
In  lieu  of  the   matter  proposed  to  be   in- 
.=erted.  insert  the  following' 

SECTION  L  PIU:\'EN'nON  OF  DISCRIMINATION 
DURING  AND  AT  THE  CONCLUSION 
OF  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

Section  8(ai  of  the  National  Lalxir  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(ai)  is  amended— 

111  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paratrraph  i5)  and  inserting  ":  or":  and 

i2i  by  addine  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"i6i  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

"(i)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

"(.^)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
tiargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majorit.v  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized: and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 


pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  orear.i- 
zation;  or 

"(iii  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  lAi 
and  iBi  of  clause  in  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  .''or  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute.  ". 

(iiixAi  The  provisions  of  subsections  m 
and  (ii)  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  iBi.  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  .Service. 

(Bi  If  the  labor  organization  sers'es  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  \.\).  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  ai  and  (lii 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  section 
1207(b)  of  title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  m  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  withm  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 1207(ci(li  of  that  title.  TTie  fact-finding 
board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind  re- 
quired by  section  ;207ic)i2i  of  title  39  and 
shall  within  45  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
B.v  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  section  185  of 
title  29.  United  States  Code  that: 

li)  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  term.s  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union  s  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  45  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  45  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  m  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days: 

lii  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

(Ci  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
findintr  board  issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 


ten notice  or  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  emplo.ver 
has  accepted  the  board  s  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  186  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreem.ent  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact-finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration. 

(Di  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Ser\-ice  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  li  i  and  liii  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  i.^i.  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  'i  and  r.n  shall  not  app.y 
after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  em.ployer  sen.-es  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  em.ployer.  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  ni  and  mi  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organization's  offer 
SEC.  2.  PRENTN-TION  OF  DISCRIMP^ATION  DUR- 
ING A.NT)  AT  THE  CONCLUSION  OF 
RAILWAY  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  .^ct  i45  U  S.C.  152 1  is  amended 

(1;  by  inserting  "la:"  after  "Fourth  "    and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(bi  No  carrier,  no  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action — 

"ill  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
cla.ss  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or, 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized,  and 

"iBi  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  loin.  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization,  or 

"(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em.ploy- 
ment  right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  lAi  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  ib  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute.". 
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SEC.  3.  EKFEtTrvT.  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  ►«  effective  three  days  after 
the  (late  of  enactment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2075 
In   lieu   of  the  matter  proposed   to  be   in- 
serted, insert  the  followinkr 

SECTION    1.    PREVKNTI<»N    OK    HIS*  KIMINATION 
IR'RINC   A.NI)   AT   THE   CONCLUSION 

OF  iABOKi)ispi"n:s 

Section  8(ai  (if  the  National  LatK>r  Rela- 
tions Act  i2y  use   158(au  is  amended— 

111  bv  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  i5»  and  insertintf  ":  or  ".  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
Intc  new  paraiirraph 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  wht> 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  orRaniza- 
tion  was  the  certified  or  recotfnized  exclusive 
representative  or,  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
otrnized:  and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

"(Hi  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  (Ai 
and  (B)  of  clause  (i)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  Is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute  " 

(iii)(Ai  The  provisions  of  subsections  d) 
and  (ill  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  wlll- 
ingne.ss  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (B).  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

(Bi  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  In  subsection  (A),  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  unions 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  (ii  and  (iii 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  In  Section 
1207(bi  of  Title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
Section  1207(0(1 »  of  that  title  The  fact-find- 
ing board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  Section  1207(c)(2i  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  45  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment Issue  a  report  of  Its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 


solved issues  so  a?  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
title  29.  United  States  Code  that  in  the  par- 
ties' preexisting  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment, if  any,  or  the  existing  wages,  hours, 
and  other  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact-finding, 
shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of  the  union 
offer  to  utilize  those  procedures  until  the 
earlier  of  15  calendar  days  after  the  board  Is 
appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding  board  is- 
sues Its  report,  provided  that  if  the  fact-find- 
ing report  issues  within  45  calendar  days  of 
the  board's  appointment,  the  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  or  preexisting  employ- 
ment conditions  shall  continue  in  effect  for 
an  additional  seven  calendar  days;  ilii  during 
this  time  period,  there  shall  be  no  strike  or 
lockout  over  any  Issue  submitted  to  the  fact- 
finding board  or  that  is  otherwise  prohibited 
by  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement. 

iC)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  Issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  ser\'e  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  Issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  he  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact  finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration. 

(Di  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (I)  and  (ill  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  Issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  (A».  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  ( 1 1  and  (in  shall  not  apply 
after  a  factfinding  report  issues  If  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  li)  and  (in  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organization's  offer 

SEC  2.  F'KKVKN'nON  (IF  I)IS<HIMINAT10S  DUR 
INC  AM>  AT  THE  C ONCLI'SIOS  OF 
RAH.WAV  lAHOK  DISHl'T»;S. 

Paragraph  Four;!;  "(  .--I'l  tion  2  of  the  Rail- 
way I-ab<ir  Act  (4.T  \S  S  C    152i  is  amended— 


ill  by  inserting  "(ai"  after  "Fourth   .  and 

(2 1  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing 

(bi  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  In  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized,  and 

"(Bi  In  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  lab<ir  organization,  or 

"i2i  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
iBi  of  paragraph  ili  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  disput.e." 
SEC.  3   EFFECTIVE  OATE. 

This  Act  shall  be  effective  four  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment 

AMENDMliNT  No.  2076 
In    lieu   of  the   matter  proposed   to  he   in- 
serted, insert  the  following 

SECTION  I  PRFATNTION  OF  DISCRIMINATION 
1)1  KIN(;  AM)  AT  THE  ('(>N<'Ll'SION 
OK  I^KOK  uispi'tk:s. 

Section  8(a)  of  the  Nation.!^  L.iN.r  K.-la- 
tlons  Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(al)  is  amer.Jcd 

111  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  i5i  and  inserting   ",  or  ",  and 

(2 1  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  In  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized, and 

(Bi  In  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

"(11)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  (A) 
and  (B)  of  clause  ili  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
preformed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute.". 

(iliiiAi  The  provisions  of  subsections  (i) 
and  (ill  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognlzpd  exclusive 
representative  of  the  strikintf  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hvurs  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employ>n*ai.jjnless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven ^^al- 
endar  days  before  engaging  m  any  sii^^h 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  errtK 
ployer  stating  the  labor  organization's  will-  ^.^ 
ingness  to  submit  all   unresolved  issues  in 


the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  iBi.  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

(Bi  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  sub.section  lAi.  the  employer 
shall  respond  wiihin  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  unions 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  (it  and  liii 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  disput<>  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  m  Section 
1207(b)  of  Title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar da.vs  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
Section  1207(c)(1)  of  that  title  The  fact-find- 
ing board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  Section  1207icm2)  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  45  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  di.spute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  m  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
Title  29.  United  States  Code  that: 

(i)  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  45  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  45  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days; 

I  ill  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

(C)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact-finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration. 


iDi  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  1 1 1  and  i  ii  i  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  lAi.  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  i  i  i  and  in  i  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  lii  and  liii  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organization's  offer, 
SEC.  2.  PREVEN'nON  OF  DISCRIMINATION  DUR 
ING  A.ND  AT  THE  CONCLUSION  OF 
RAILWAY  LABOR  DISPLTES. 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  Section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  152)  is  amended  — 

ill  by  inserting  "lai"  after  "Fourth.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  prom.ise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

"(A  I  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  earner  m  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized;  and 

"iB)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization,  or 

"1 2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
iB)  of  paragraph  i!i  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute.". 
SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  .Act  shall  be  effective  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

AMF..NDMf:N"r  No,  2077 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

SECTION  I.  PREVENTION  OF  DISCRIMINATION 
DURING  AND  AT  THE  CONCLUSION 
OF  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

Section  8ia)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(aii  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  i5)  and  inserting  ";  or";  and 

i2i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragnaph: 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

"Ii)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 


representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized; and 

"iBi  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  m  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

"ill  I  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  em.ployee. 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  (A) 
and  iBi  of  clause  hi  and  w'no  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute, 

liiiiiAi  The  provisions  of  subsections  (1) 
and  nil  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unreso'ved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  iBi,  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

iBi  Lf  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  lAi.  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  t«  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  n  .  and  (ii) 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. If  the  em.ployer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submatted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  section 
1207ibi  of  title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  m  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbit-f-ation  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 1207iciil)  of  that  title  The  fact-finding 
board  shall  conduct  a  hearirtg  of  the  kind  re- 
quired by  section  1207ic)!2i  of  title  3S  and 
shall  within  45  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  Its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prom.pt. 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  m  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  m.ade  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
Title  29.  United  States  Code  that: 

111  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
paining  agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  term^s  and  conditions 
of  employment  m  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  45  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
report  issues  within  45  calendar  da.vs  of  the 
hoard's  appointment,  the  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  or  preexisting  employment 
conditions  shall  continue  m  effect  for  an  ad- 
ditional seven  calendar  days; 

(ii)  during  this  tim.e  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  an.v  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
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wise   prohibileJ   by   the   parlies'    preexlstinjf 
collective  barKalnintf  agreement 

(C)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
findln»{  board  Issues  Its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  orRanization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda 
tlons.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven  day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  orijanization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations 
If  both  the  laUir  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  s(j  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  Issues, 
and  the  parties  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organlza 
tlon  enforceable  pursuant  to  section  186  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  Its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact  finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration 

(D)  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  Its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  lalx>r  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (i)  and  (11)  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-fin<iing  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  (A).  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  ii  i  and  ill)  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (ii  and  ill)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  urKiiniZHtlotis  offer 

SEC.  2.  PREVENTION  OK  Dl.St'KI.MINATlON  1)1  K 
IN<;  AND  AT  THE  CONCIISIOV  OK 
H.\II  WAY  lAKOK  DIsriTKS 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  section  .'  •  ■  •  '  Itall- 
way  Labor  Act  (45  U  S.C.  152)  l.v  .  .    ;  - 

(1)  by  inserting   "lai  "  after  "Fourtn   .  and 

(2i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or, 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized,  and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization;  or 

••(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
iB)  of  paragraph  ili  and  who  is  working  for 


or  has  uncoi.^M..o!,.i!ly  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute 
SEC.  S.  EKKECnVE  DATE. 

Thi.s  Act  shall  be  effective  on  the  day  aft*r 
the  date  of  enactment. 

AMENDMP-NT  No  2078 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  '*.:i-  '.'■\\i'^\r\ii 

SECTION  1.  l'lU:VENn()N  OK  IIIS<  RIMINATION 
!)IKIN(;  AM)  AT  THE  (  (»N(  I  I  SION 
OK  lAKOK  DlSI'l  TK> 

Section  Bhi  "f  Ihv  iNalloimi  I.hIh'!  Kfm- 
tlons  Act  (29  U  S  C   158(a))  Is  amendi-d 

il)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  Inserting  '•.  or",  and 

i2>  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph 

•■i6i  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action  - 

■•(li  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

■(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  In  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  on 
recognized,  and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur 
pose  of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

■'(ID  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  (Ai 
and  (B)  of  clause  (I)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  Individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute  " 

(iii)(\)  The  provisions  of  subsections  d) 
and  111)  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
.strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  iBi.  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service 

(B)  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  (A),  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  Issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  (1)  and  (ii) 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  Section 
1207(b)  of  Title  39  of  the  United  -States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar  days   in    the   manner  provided   for   in 


Section  1207(c)(1)  of  that  title  The  fact-find- 
ing board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  Section  I207(c)(2i  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  45  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  Its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
Title  29,  United  States  Code  that; 

111  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  46  calendar  days  after  the 
board  la  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  Issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  45  calendar 
days  of  the  l>oard's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days. 

(li)  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  Issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

iCi  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  bc>ard's  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  alt  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  re(4uest  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact  finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration. 

(D)  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  d  i  and  (ii)  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  lAi  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (I )  and  (ID  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  emplo.ver.  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (i)  and  (Id  shall  appl.y 
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witr.  l'l■^;»•^  I  u.  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
pli'Vi'i-  "n  ar..l  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
i  fives  the  ;a!iiir  OD^anization's  offer 

SEC.  2.  PRK:\-E.NTI0N  of  DISCRIMINATION  AND 
AT  THE  t'ONCLL'SION  OK  RAILWAY 
lABOR  OI.SPLTES. 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  (46  U  S.C.  152)  is  amended  - 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Fourth",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

•(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

■I A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  for  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labijr  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or, 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seekmtj  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized,  and 

"(Bi  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization;  or 

"(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (Ai  and 
(Bi  of  paragraph  d)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  Individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed.or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  di.-pute". 
SEC.  3.  EFFECTrVT  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  be  effective  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

AMENDME.NT  No.  2079 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following- 

SECTION  1  PREXTNTION  OK  DISCRIMINATION 
DLRINC;  AM)  AT  THE  CONCLUSION 
OF  LABOR  DISPL'TES. 

Section  Siai  ot  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  use   1,^.  ail  i.'i  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  penod  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting   ■;  or  ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

-■(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

"(i)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

-•(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  In  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or,  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majorit.v  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized; and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation, or 

"(ii)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee. 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  (A) 
and  (B)  of  clause  (i)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute.  ". 

(iii)(A]  The  provisions  of  subsections  (i) 
and  (ill  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 


representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  these  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  m  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  m  subsection  iB-,  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

(B)  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  lAi.  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  lii  and  lii) 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  m  Section 
1207(bi  of  Title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
Section  1207icnl)  of  that  title.  The  fact-find- 
ing board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  Section  1207iCii2i  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  45  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  its  recom.mendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  subm.it  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  m  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
Title  29.  United  States  Code  that 

(i)  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  45  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appcunted  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issue?  within  45  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreem.ent  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days: 

(il)  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement, 

iCi  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recom.mendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  iss-jes. 
and  the  parties'  ag.-eement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 


reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to   writing,    either   party   may   request   the 

fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact  finding  recom.mendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration, 

(Di  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
om.mendation.  the  labor  organization  serves 
writt.en  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  li )  and  lii '  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  wais  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  (ai.  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  '  1 1  and  i  ii  i  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  serve  wTitten  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  em.ployer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  em.ployer.  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  n,  and  lili  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organization's  offer 
SEC.  2.  PRE\'E\'nON  OF  DISCRIMINA-nON  DLR- 
ING  A.NT)  AT  THE  CONCLUSION  OF 
RAJLWAY  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  152)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(ai"  after  --Fourth,"    and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

-■(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

"(Ai  at  the  comm.encement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  m  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  w-as  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized:  and 

-•(Bi  m  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  o.'-ganizmg.  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization,  or 

■-(2i  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em.ploy- 
ment  right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  lAi  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  ili  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute" 

SEC.  3.  EFFECTr\'E  DATE. 

This  act  shall  be  effective  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

.AMENDMENT  .\0    2080 

.^t  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

liiDiAi  The  provisions  of  subsections  (i) 
and  (iii  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employm.ent.  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
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in^ness  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  In 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-flndlnK  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (B)  A  copy  of  the  unions 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  ContiUallon  Service 

iBi  If  the  labor  orKaniisation  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  (A),  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  ilays  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  Us  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
flndlnt?.  the  provisions  of  sections  di  and  (in 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  section 
1207(bl  of  title  39  of  the  United  Sutes  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  memtier  representlnn 
the  labor  orKanization.  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  exp»;rienced  in  fact-flndinjc  and  in 
terest  arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  In  sec- 
tion 1207(0(1)  of  that  title  The  fact-flndlnK 
board  shall  conduct  a  heartnK  of  the  kind  re- 
quired by  Section  I207(c)(2i  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  H  ralendar  days  after  its  aj)- 
polntment  Issue  a  report  of  its  flndlnKS  and 
of  Its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved Issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute 
By  asrreelngr  to  submit  all  unresolved  Issues 
to  fact-flndlnK  as  provided  In  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  section  18,S  of 
title  29.  United  States  Code  that: 

(I)  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  44  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  >>r  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  If  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  44  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days, 

(II)  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

(C)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  Issues  Its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  boards  recommendations 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  factfinding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  Issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  l)e- 
tween  the  employer  and  the  labor  organlza 
tlon  enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreemenu  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplemant  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact  finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration 


(Di  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Ser%'lce  of  the  labor  organiza 
tion  acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (l»  and  (li)  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  rep<irt  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  (A).  The  provi- 
itions  of  subsection  d  >  and  illi  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  Issues  if  the  latwr 
organization  falls  t.o  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  perifMi. 
provldeil  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  <l>  and  lili  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organization's  offer 

AMENDMt'UVT  No.  2081 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert 

(IIImAi  The  provisions  of  subsections  (i) 
and  (lit  shall  not  apply  in  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  lalior  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (Bi  A  copy  of  the  unions 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

iB)  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  (A),  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  Its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  unions 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  ill  and  liii 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  Section 
1207(b)  of  Title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  In- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  In  the  manner  provided  for  In 
Section  1207(c)il  I  of  that  title  The  fact-find- 
ing board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  Section  1207(c)(2)  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  44  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  Its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved Issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  Just  settlement  of  the  dispute 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  Issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  lie  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
title  29.  United  States  Code  that 

(1)  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
unions  offer  to  submit  the  disput.e  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  44  calendar  days  after  the 


board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  Issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  in  Issues  with  44  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive iiargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days. 

ili)  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  Issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

iC)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  lalx)r  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  Its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact  finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration. 

iD)  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendations, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  lii  and  (in  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dales  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  lAi  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  ( 1 1  and  ( ii  i  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  issues,  if  the  labor 
organization  falls  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serve  such  written  no- 
tice during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (n  and  Hi)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organization's  offer. 

AMENDMENT  N<).  2082 

(lliMA)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (1) 
and  Ili)  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  In  subsection  (B).  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

(B)  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  In  subsection  lA).  the  employer 


shu)!  ri'.--p<ind  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shali  mail  a  copy  of  Us  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  <i)  and  (li) 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  .submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  Section 
1207(b)  of  Title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organizaiion.  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
Section  1207(c)(1)  of  that  title  The  fact-find- 
ing board  shall  conduc  t  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  Section  1207(cii2)  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  44  calendar  days  after  Us  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt. 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parlies  shall  t>e  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
Title  29.  United  SUtes  Code  that: 

(ii  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  44  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  44  calendar 
days  of  the  boards  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days; 

(ii)  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

(C)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  Issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  ser\'e  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  slating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues. 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reiiucing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact  finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration. 

(Di  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organizaiion  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 


the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
noi  ser\-e  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subseclions  1 1 1  and  i  ii  i  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
10  be  issued  under  subsection  lAi.  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (i  i  and  iii  >  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  in  and  liii  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organizaiion's  offer. 

AMENDME.VT  No    2083 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

liiiiiA)  The  provisions  of  subsections  ii 
and  (ill  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  sinking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  ai  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer staling  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (Bi.  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

iBi  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  lAi.  the  emplo.ver 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  in  and  (in 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  Section 
1207(b)  of  Title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  m.anner  provided  for  m 
Section  1207(c)ili  of  that  iiile.  The  fact-find- 
ing' board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  Section  1207icii2)  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  44  calendar  days  after  Us  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
Title  29.  United  Slates  Code  that: 

(ii  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  44  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  board  issues  within  44  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  atrreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days: 


(ii)  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  aereemenl. 

iCi  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. Al  ihe  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parlies  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  boards  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendalions  as  to  all  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  parlies'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  em.ployer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  thai  contract 
to  writing,  either  parly  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact  finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration. 

(D)  If.  withm  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion's acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  em.pioyer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  in  and  in  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  <A).  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  lii  and  iiii  shall  nol  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period. 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  sen-es  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (n  and  lin  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  dale  the  em.ployer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organization's  offer. 

Amendme.nt  No.  2084 

(iiixA)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (i) 
and  (ii)  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar da.vs  before  engaging  m  any  such 
strike,  serves  as  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer staling  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  iBi.  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

(B)  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  (A),  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  us  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  em.ployer  does  nol  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  (ii  and  (ii) 
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shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer. 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
iriK  board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  Section 
1207(bi  of  Title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representlnK 
the  labor  organisation,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fatt-findinK  and  ir. 
terest  arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
Section  1207(ch1i  of  that  title  The  fact-find- 
ing board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  Section  1207(ci(2i  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  44  calendar  days  after  its  ap 
polntment  issue  a  report  of  its  findinKS  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settlintf  the  unre- 
solved Issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute 
By  aKTeeiriK  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
Title  29,  United  States  Code  that 

(i)  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
Kaininif  agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  44  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  apf>ointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
ftict-finding  report  issues  within  44  calendar 
days  of  the  boards  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect f^^r  an  additional  seven  calendar  days; 

(ii)  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  piirties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

(C)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  lUs  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organiziition  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  ag^reement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  186  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
factfinding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact-finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  les.ser  duration 

(D)  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (D  and  (in  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  rep<5rt  w»s  issued  or  was  duo 
to  be  Issued  under  subsection  lAi.  The  provi- 


sions of  subsection  d  i  and  ill)  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  in  and  iiii  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  action  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organization's  offer. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2085 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

iiilHAi  The  provisions  of  subsections  lii 
and  (ii)  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  »f  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer staling  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  In  subsection  iBi  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

(Bi  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  (Ai,  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mall  a  copy  of  Its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  iii  and  (ill 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  (of  in  Section 
1207(bi  of  Title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
Section  1207icKl)  of  that  title  The  fact-find- 
ing board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  Section  1207ict(2i  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  44  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  Its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  Issues 
to  fact  finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
Title  29.  United  States  Code  that: 

(II  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  44  calendar  days  after  the 
board  Is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  Its  rep<irt.  provided  that  If  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  44  calendar 
days  of  the  b<jard's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days. 

(11)  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 


(C»  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  t«)ard's  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  80  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact  finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration. 

(D)  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  aft«r  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  ui  and  (Hi  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  Issued  under  subsection  (.\).  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (i  i  and  (ii )  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the  labor 
organization  falls  to  ser\'e  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (ii  and  iiii  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organization's  offer. 

A.VKNDMKNT  No.  2086 

At  the  appropriate  place  Insert: 

iili)(Al  The  provisions  of  subsections  (1) 
and  ill)  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  emplo.vees'  wage,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer staling  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  In 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (Bi.  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

iBi  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  (Ai.  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mall  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  (1)  and  (ill 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  In  Section 


1207ibi  of  Title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
Section  1207ici(l  i  of  that  title.  The  fact-find- 
ing board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  Section  1207<ci(2)  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  44  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  Its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
Ky  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
Title  29,  United  States  Code  that: 

(1)  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  44  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fai  t-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  44  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days; 

(li)  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
t-ed  to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement 

(C)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues. 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact-finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration. 

(Di  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  th3  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (ii  and  (ii)  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  (Ai.  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (i)  and  dl)  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  Issues  if  the  labor 
organization  falls  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an     acceptance     of     the     fact-finding     rec- 


ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  in  and  iin  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organization's  offer. 

Amend.ment  No.  2087 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

(iii)(A)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (i) 
and  ill  I  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
repre.sentative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  iBi.  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

iBi  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  'Ai.  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  unions 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  lii  and  ill) 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  Section 
1207ib>  of  Title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  m.anner  provided  for  in 
Section  1207(ciili  of  that  title.  The  fact-find- 
ing board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  Section  i207<c)i2)  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  44  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  Its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
Title  29.  United  States  Code  that: 

(i)  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  44  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  44  calendar 
da.vs  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days; 

(ii)  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties"  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

iC)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten   notice   on    the    Federal    Mediation   and 


Conciliation  Ser\-ice  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recom.mendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact  finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration. 

(D)  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  d  ■  and  in  i  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  lA).  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  1 1 1  and  i  ii  i  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the  labor 
org.inization  fails  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommiCndations  during  the  seven-day  period 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  in  and  tin  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organization's  offer. 

AMENDMENT  NO,  2088 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  m 
lieu  thereof  the  following- 

SECTION  I.  PRE\'ENTION  OF  DISCRIMINA'nON 
DURING  AND  AT  THE  CONCLUSION 
OK  LABOR  DISPLTE.5 

Section  8(a)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions .^ct  (29  U.S.C.  158iai  i  is  amended— 

111  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  i5i  and  inserting  ";  or";  and 

i2i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

•■(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

"(i)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who- 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized: and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

"(ii)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  (A) 
and  (Bi  of  clause  d)  and  who  is  working  for 
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or  htts  uniundirjnnallv  offored  t.n  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  i»  hawed  on  the 
fact  that  the  mdivulual  is  i)erforminit.  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willlnifness  tti 
perform  barKaininx  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute 

(iilKAi  The  provisions  of  subsections  (1) 
and  (in  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
orBanlzalion  that  is  the  recoRTiized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wases.  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  enganintf  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organizations  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (bi.  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service 

(Bi  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  (Ai.  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  .subnut  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  (i)  and  iii> 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  di.s- 
pute.  If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  Section 
1207(b)  of  Title  '39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  memt)er  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
Section  1207(ch1i  of  that  title  The  fact-find- 
ing board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
re(iuired  by  Section  1207iciC2i  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  4f)  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  il,s  findings  and 
of  Its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  ]ust  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  sut)mit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-findlnn  as  provuied  in  this  section. 
the  parties  shall  l)e  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
Title  29.  United  States  Code  that: 

lil  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages.  h<iurs.  ami  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  t>e  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  45  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appoinu>d  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  45  calendar 
days  of  the  l)oard's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  con<litions  shall  continue  in  ef 
feet  for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days; 

(ill  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

(C)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  itjs  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda 
tlons.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pf>- 
riod.  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  fuirties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  and/or  the  employer 


has  accepted  the  board  .s  rei  nmmendatlons 
If  both  the  lalxir  organization  and  the  em 
ployer  have  so  accepted,  the  fact  finding  rec 
ommendatians  as  to  all  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  t>e- 
tween  the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducinif  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  part  may  request  the  fact- 
finding board  to  supplement  its  initial  report 
with  the  necessary  contractual  language 
The  resulting  agreement  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  a  duration  of  two  years  unless  the  fact 
finding  recommendations  are  for  a  lesser  du- 
ration. 

iDi  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (hand  ill)  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
tx>  be  issued  under  subsection  i -^  i  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  li  i  and  in  i  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  in  and  im  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  lalKir  organization's  offer 
SEC.  2.  PREVENTION  OK  DIStKlMINATION  DUR- 
ING AND  AT  -niE  CONCLISION  OF 
RAILWAY  lABOH  UiSPL'T»;S. 
Paragraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way I«il)or  Act  (45  use.  152)  is  amended   • 

(1)  by  inserting  "lai"  after  "Fourth.",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action — 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
the  employee  who- 

"(Ai  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  to  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized  and 

"(Bi  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization,  or 

"(2i  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee.  whf> 
meets  criteria  of  subparagraphs  lA)  and  (Bi 
of  paragraph  di  and  who  is  working  for  or 
has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute   " 

SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATF^ 

This  Aft  shall  be  effective  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

Amk.ndmknt  No  2069 
Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 


.SirTION    I      F'RFVTN-nON    OF    IILStRIMINATION 

ihrim;  ami  at  thk  <  <in(  i.ision 

OF  LAiM>H  l)ISPLT»:.s 

Section  Biai  of  the  Natiot.i.  I.,i!».r  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  US  C    ISflia))  is  an.cr;ilfa   - 

ill  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  i5i  and  inserting   ".  or",  and 

i2i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing now  paragraph 

"(6»  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action 

"(II  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who^ 

"(A I  at  the  commencement  of  a  lalxtr  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized; and 

"(B»  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  throuuh  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

"(ii)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (Ai 
and  iB)  of  clause  (i)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  i)erforming.  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute". 

liiixAi  The  provisions  of  subsections  (ii 
and  111!  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  wrilten  notue  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-findlni;  hoard  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (bi.  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service 

(Bl  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  (Ai,  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  il)  and  (ii) 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  he  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing l)oard  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  Section 
1207(bi  of  Title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
Section  1207(c)(1)  of  that  title  The  fact-find- 
ing board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  Section  1207(c)(2)  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  44  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
Title  29.  United  States  Code  that 

ill  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining  agreement,   if  any.   or  the  existing 


wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
unions  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  44  calendar  days  after  the 
txjard  IS  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  45  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days; 

Hi)  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

(C)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  i.ssues  lt.s  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  and  or  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact  finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration. 

(D)  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  li)  and  di)  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  (A).  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  n)  and  (li)  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the  labor 
organizatitjn  fails  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period. 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (i)  and  lii)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organization's  offer 

SEC.  2.  PREV-ENTIO.N  OF  UISCRI.MINATIO.N  DI  H 
INC.  AND  AT  THE  CONCLUSION  OF 
RAILWAY  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  (45  U  S.C.  152)  is  amended 

Il )  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Fourth";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
the  employee  who — 


"I A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
Ix?  so  designated  or  authorized:  and 

"iBi  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization,  or 

"(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  em.ployee.  who 
m.eets  criteria  of  subparagraphs  lA'  and  (Hi 
of  paragraph  il)  and  who  is  working  for  or 
has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute.". 
SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  be  effective  three  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

A.VENDMENT  NO.  2090 
Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert 
the  following; 

SECTION  1.  PREVENTIO.N  OF  DISCRIMINATION 
DURl.NG  AND  AT  THE  CO.NCLUSION 
OF  LABOR  DISPUTES 

Section  8ia)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  i29  U.S.C.  158ia))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  ";  or  ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

"(i)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  employee  of  the  employer  in  a  bar- 
gaining unit  in  which  a  labor  organization 
was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive  rep- 
resentative or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized; and 

"iB)  m  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation: or 

"(ill  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  lAi 
and  iB)  of  clause  lii  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute." 

iiii)(A)  The  provisions  of  subsections  iii 
and  (li)  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  ib).  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

iBi  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  (A),  the  employer 
shall  respond  w"ithin  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 


eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  em.pioyer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  li  i  and  di) 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  Section 
1207(b/  of  Title  39  of  the  United  Stales  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  m.ember  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  m  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
Section  1207(c)il  i  of  that  title.  The  fact-find- 
ing board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  Section  1207(c)i2i  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  44  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt. 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute- 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
Title  29.  United  States  Code  thaf 

III  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement.  :f  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  dat*  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  44  calendar  days  after  the 
board  IS  app>ointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  it.s  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  44  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreem.ent  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  m  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days; 

di)  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement 

iCi  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  its  report,  the  em.ployer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  and  or  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
om.mendations  as  to  all  unresolved  issues. 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  part  may  request  the  fact- 
finding board  to  supplement  its  initial  report 
with  the  necessary  contractual  language. 
The  resulting  agreement  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  a  duration  of  two  years  unless  the  fact 
finding  recommendations  are  for  a  lesser  du- 
ration. 

iDi  If.  withm  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  repwrt  and  rec- 
om.mendation.  the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance. 
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the  provisiiins  of  suhsectlons  ili  and  (il)  shall 
apply  from  the  t-iirhor  nf  the  dates  on  which 
the  factfinding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  Issued  under  subsection  (Ai  The  provi 
slons  of  subsection  d)  and  (U»  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-flndlOK  report  issues  if  the  labor 
or>fanlzatlon  falls  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-flndlni?  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven  day  peruxl. 
provided  that  If  neither  the  labor  nrKaniza- 
tlon  nor  the  employer  servos  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  orifanlzation  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  ill  and  Uli  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  nrjranlzatlon's  offer 

SEC.  2.  I'RKVT.VnON  OK  l)IS<  HIMrNATION  1)1  R 
IN<;  A.NI)  AT  lUK  (()N<  I.ISION  (»K 
RAILWAY  I^BOK  DlSPireS. 

Parattraph  Kourth  ol  soi  ;i"n  2  of  the  Rail- 
way LAbor  Act  (45  US  C    162 1  is  amended - 

(i )  by  Inserting  "lai  "  after  'Fourth";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
In?: 

"(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
the  employee  who — 

•■(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  to  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or, 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized   and 

■iBi  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing  or  to  bargain  collectively 
-and  labor  organization,  or 

••(2i  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
of  paragraph  (1)  and  who  is  working  for  or 
has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  Is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  Individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute.". 
SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  be  effective  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

Amendment  No.  2091 
Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SECTION    1      PKKV'KNndN    <»K    I)IS(  RIMINATION 
Dl  KINC;    AND   AT    IMK    lONCIlSION 

OF  LABOK  Disri  i>;s. 

Section  Si.'ti  c>(  thi'  N.ui'nial  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  use   I68iaii  is  amended— 

(li  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5i  and  inserting  '■.  or ';  and 

i2i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action- 
Mi)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

■(A I  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  In  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or,  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized; and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation: or 


'ili)  to  withhold  or  dpny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  lAi 
and  (Bi  of  clause  di  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  lab<ir  dispute.  ' 

iliiH.^i  The  provisions  of  subsections  (li 
and  111)  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  latior  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (bi.  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

(B»  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  In  subsection  (Ai.  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mall  a  copy  of  Its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  d)  and  (11 ) 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  In  Section 
1207(b)  of  Title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
hut  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
Section  1207(c)(1)  of  that  title.  The  fact-find- 
ing board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  Section  1207(ck2)  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  45  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  Its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  Issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parlies  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
Title  29.  United  Sutes  Code  that: 

(i)  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  dale  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  45  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  Issues  within  45  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  app<3inlment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days; 

(ii)  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  ije 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parlies'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

(C)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 


tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  and  or  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  boards  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  parlies'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parlies  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  part  may  request  the  fact- 
finding board  to  supplement  its  Initial  report 
with  the  necessary  contratiua!  language. 
The  resulting  agreement  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  a  duration  of  two  years  unless  the  fact 
finding  recommendations  are  for  a  lesser  du- 
ration. 

(D)  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (i  i  and  di  i  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dales  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  Issued  under  subsection  (Ai.  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  d  i  and  dli  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the  labor 
organization  falls  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
latior  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  d)  and  (m  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organizatK.r.  <  iffpi 
SEC.  2.  PREVXN'nON  OF  l)IS(  KI.MINATION  1)1  K 
INC  A.NI)  AT  THF  ( ONt  1  I  .SION  OK 
KAll.WAY  lABOK  I)I.Sf'L'Tt:.S 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way I.^bor  Act  (45  use.  152)  Is  amended— 

(i  I  by  inserting  "(a)  "  after  "Fourth";  and 

(2i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or, 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  b.v  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized:  and 

"iBi  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization,  or 

"(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
of  paragraph  d)  and  who  is  working  for  or 
has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute .". 

SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  be  effective  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 


Amkndmknt  No  209': 
Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
heu  thereof  the  follnwink' 

SECTION    1.    PRE\'EN'nON    OF    DlSt^RI.MINATlO.N 
ULKJNC   A.NU   AT  THE   CONCLUSION 
OF  LABOR  DLSPL'TES. 
Section  8' a'   vf  the   Nalignal   Labor  Reia- 
lions  Act  (29  US.C.  158(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5*  and  inserting  ":  or";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6i  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

"I A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  employee  of  the  employer  in  a  bar- 
gaining unit  in  which  a  labor  organization 
wH,s  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive  rep- 
resentative or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized; and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

"(11)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  i  .A  i 
and  (B)  of  clause  d)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  Individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute". 

iiiixA)  The  provisions  of  subsections  d) 
and  di)  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer staling  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (B).  A  cop.v  of  the  unions 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service 

iB)  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  (A),  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  respon.se  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  unions 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  di  and  di) 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  m  Section 
1207(bi  of  Title  39  of  the  United  Slates  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
re.seniing  the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  wilhm  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
Section  1207(C)(1)  of  that  title.  The  fact-find- 
ing board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  Section  1207(c)(2i  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  45  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  Its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to   fact-findinc  as   provided   in   this  section. 


the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
Title  29.  United  States  Code  thaf 

111  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  45  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  45  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
em.pl(jyment  conditions  shall  continue  m  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days; 

di)  during  this  time  period,  there  sha'.l  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  thai  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

(C)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  Us  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  slating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-findme  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  and  or  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  parlies'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  b.v  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  part  may  request  the  fact- 
finding board  to  supplement  its  initial  report 
with  the  necessary  contractual  language. 
The  resulting  agreement  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  a  duration  of  two  years  unless  the  fact 
finding  recommendations  are  for  a  lesser  du- 
ration. 

(D)  If,  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  n)  and  iii>  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  (Ai.  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  d  i  and  di  i  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period 
and  the  labor  organization  thereafter  serves 
such  written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the 
provisions  of  subsections  d)  and  di)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by 
the  employer  on  and  after  the  date  the  em- 
ployer receives  the  labor  organization's 
offer. 

SEC  2.  PHEVEN"nON  OF  DISCRIMINATION  OCR 
INC.  A.ND  AT  THE  CONCLl'SION  OF 
RAILWAY  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  .■\ct  (45  U.S.C.  152>  is  amended — 

il)  hy  inserting  "lai"  after  "Fourth.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 


"ill  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
the  employee  who — 

■i.^)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  m  a  craft  or 
class  to  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  represer,t.ative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized:  and 

"(Bi  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization,  or 

"(2i  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  W  an  employee,  who 
m.eeis  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A;  and  iB) 
of  paragraph  d)  and  who  is  working  for  or 
has  uncorditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute.". 

SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  .\ct  shall  be  effective  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

Amendment  No.  2093 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  he  in- 
serted, insert  the  following 

SECTION  I.  PRENTENTION  OF  DISCRIMINATION 
DURING  AND  AT  THE  CONCLUSION 
OF  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

Section  8(a)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C   158(a))  is  amended  — 

ill  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5i  and  inserting  ";  or";  and 

i2i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paraeraph 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

"(i)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized: and 

"(B)  m  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
eneaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

"(ii)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  lA) 
and  (B)  of  clause  (i)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer durir.e-  the  labor  dispute". 

iiiixA)  The  provisions  of  subsections  d) 
and  di)  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  em.ployees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  m  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer staling  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submiit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (B).  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 
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(Bi  U  me  labor  orBanizatlon  serves  notice 
as  proviileil  in  subsection  lAi.  the  employer 
shall  respi^intl  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  (i)  and  lili 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing: board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  Section 
1207(b)  of  Title  39  of  the  United  Slates  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representintf 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-findlntc  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
Section  1207ic»(Il  of  that  title  The  fact-find- 
ing board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  Section  1207(c)(2)  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  45  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt. 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute 
Hv  .tti'-tMng  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
'..  !,i.  •  firi'lnikt  ;is  provided  in  this  section. 
•  :..■  ;m.';  •  '  i  tie  deemed  to  have  made  an 
.i^;iiti;  .;  ■  .r,:,  ixeable  under  Section  185  of 
Tlti>-  J''   I  ;  .;ed  States  Code  that: 

til  ':;■■  ;.ii lies'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any.  or  ihe  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  In  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  unions  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  45  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  If  the 
fact-finding  report  Issues  within  45  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days; 

(lii  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parlies'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement 

(Cl  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact 
finding  board  issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parlies  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  wriiing.  either  parly  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact-finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration. 

iDi  If,  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  it.s  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 


Conciliation  Service  ...:  ;i.r  ..t!/ur  organiza 
lion  acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (ii  and  (ID  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  lAi.  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  d  i  and  (ii)  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  rept>ri  issues  if  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organizii- 
tion  nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  lhereafte^  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (li  and  (iii  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organization's  offer 
SEr.  2.  PREVT':NnON  OF  niS<-RrMINATION  Ul'R- 
iN<;  AM)  AT  IHK  (  ()N(  l.rSION  OK 
KAIl  WAY  lABUK  DISt'l  T>;.S. 

Par;i^:i  i;i.':  K'urth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labw  A>  I  i45  U  S  C.  I52t  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Fourth";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

•(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized:  and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization,  or 

"(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(Bi  of  paragraph  (1 1  and  who  is  working  for  or 
has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute   ". 

SEC.  3.  EFFECnVB  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  be  effective  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

Amendment  No.  2094 
Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowing- 

SECTION  1  »'IU''VKN'n()N  OF  II1S(  HlMINAnoN 
1)1  KIN(.  A.M)  AI  THK  (  ()N(  I.l  SItl.N 
U^  lAHOH  DI.SI'l'TES 

Section  8  ,i  ;  •  :.••  .N.iiionaJ  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  use   158ia)i  is  amended  - 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  ';  or";  and 

(2i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  lake  other 
action— 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who- 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  In  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized: and 


I  Hi  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

•ilii  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  (A) 
and  (B)  of  clause  (ii  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  Ui 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perfonn  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute.". 

(iii)(Ai  The  provisions  of  subsections  li) 
and  (ill  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer staling  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (B).  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

iBi  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  lA),  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  li)  and  (11) 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-tind- 
ing  board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  Section 
1207(b)  of  Title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  In 
Section  1207(c)(1)  of  that  title.  The  fact-find- 
ing board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  Section  1207(c)(2)  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  45  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
Title  29.  United  States  Code  that. 

li)  the  parlies'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any,  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  45  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  45  calendar 
days  of  the  boards  app<}iniment.  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days. 

ill)  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

iC)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  its  rep)ort.  the  employer 


and  the  labor  organization  shall  .serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conilusuin  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  and  or  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  boards  recommendation;^. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  is.-^ues. 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  lie  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  .section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact  finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration. 

iD)  If.  within  seven  calendar  day.s  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  in  and  (in  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  lAi.  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (i  >  and  (ii  i  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the  labor 
organization  fails  lo  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period 
and  the  labor  organization  thereafter  serves 
such  written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the 
provisions  of  subsections  lii  and  (ii)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by 
the  employer  on  and  after  the  date  the  em- 
ployer receives  the  labor  organization's 
offer 

SEC.  2.  PRE\T:nTION  of  DISC'RI.MINATION  DUR- 
IN(;  AND  AT  THE  CONCLCSIOS  OF 
HAJLWAY  I.ABOH  DISPUTES. 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way I.«abor  .^ct  (45  use.  152)  is  amended  — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Fourth.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action — 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
the  employee  who— 

"lA)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  to  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized:  and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  and  labor  organization,  or 

"(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  oth(?r  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  lA)  and 
iBi  of  paragraph  il)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  w.as  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  eiri- 
ployed  during  the  dispute.  ". 


SEC.  3.  EFFECrrVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  be  effective  two  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 


HATCH  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  2095 
THROUGH  2190 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     HATCH     bubmitted    96    amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to   an    amendment    to    the    bill    S.    55. 
supi'a.  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2095 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing' 

"This  act  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a 
labor  organization  that  has  engaged  m 
threats  of  violence,  acts  of  violence,  harass- 
ment or  intimidation  in  connection  with  the 
labor  dispute  involved,  against  the  employer. 
against  any  of  its  agents,  against  any  em- 
ployees or  against  an  employer's  property  " 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2096 
At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"This  act  shall  not  apply  except  that  this 
para^iraph  shall  not  apply  to  a  labor  dispute 
that  costs  the  State,  city,  county  or  other 
political  subdivision  of  the  State  in  which 
the  dispute  incurs  more  than  $100,000  in  addi- 
tional wages  and  overtime  expenses  for  law- 
enforcement  or  other  employees  of  that 
state,  city,  county  or  political  subdivision, 
and  the  labor  organization  involved  shall  be 
liable  for  any  such  expenses." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2097 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"This  act  shall  not  apply  except  that  this 
paragraph  shall  apply  if  the  labor  organiza- 
tion involved  has.  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  labor  dispute,  threatened  to  pro- 
hibit an  employer  from  continuing  to  oper- 
ate during  a  labor  dispute  or  has  engaged  in 
conduct,  other  than  authorizing  striking  em- 
ployees to  withhold  their  services,  t'nat  is 
aimed  at  interfering  with  an  employers  abil- 
ity to  continue  to  operate  during  the  labor 
dispute". 

AMENDMENT  No.  2098 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing 

■'This  act  shall  not  apply  (1)  in  the  case  of 
a  labor  organization  that  has  engaged  in 
threats  of  violence,  acts  of  violence,  harass- 
ment or  intimidation  in  connection  with  the 
labor  dispute  involved,  against  the  employer, 
against  any  of  its  agents,  against  any  em- 
ployees or  against  an  employer's  property: 
(2)  or  to  a  labor  dispute  that  costs  the  State, 
city,  county  or  other  political  subdivision  of 
the  State  in  which  the  dispute  incurs  more 
than  JIOO.OOO  in  additional  wages  and  over- 
time expenses  for  law  enforcement  or  other 
employees  of  that  State,  city,  county  or  po- 
litical subdivision,  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion involved  shall  be  liable  for  any  such  ex- 
penses; or  (3)  m  the  case  that  any  employee 
who,  under  the  terms  of  the  employer's  last 
contract  offer,  would  be  paid  m  wages  and 
benefits  an  amount  that  exceeds  150  percent 
of  the  per  capita  personal  income  of  persons 
employed  within  the  State  in  which  that  em- 
ployee IS  employed." 

A.MENDMENT  NO.  2099 

.■\t  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 


SEC.     .  TERMINATION  OF  PROVISIONS. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
terminate  if,  in  the  1-year  period  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  at  least 
one  employer  is  forced  to  go  out  of  business 
because  of  an  inability  to  hire  permanent  re- 
placements for  employees  who  are  engaged 
in  a  labor  dispute  that  did  not  involve  an  un- 
fair labor  practice  committed  by  the  em- 
ployer. 

Amendme.nt  No.  2100 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.     .  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply 
to  an  employer  who — 

111  is  engaged  m  a  labor  dispute  that  does 
not  involve  an  unfair  labor  practice  com.mit- 
ted  by  the  employer:  and 

i2)  has  voluntarily  stopped  working  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  labor  dispute, 
if  the  employer  has  been  notified  by  at  least 
five  other  Qualified  individuals  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  be  hired  under  the  terms 
of  the  employer's  contract  offer  rejected  by 
the  labor  organization  and  with  the  rights  of 
permanent  replacements  to  replace  the  em- 
ployee. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2101 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply 
to— 

"iT  employers  engaged  in  delivery  of 
health  care  services  isuch  as  hospiials  and 
nursing  homes); 

"lUi  employers  who  do  not  have  the  capac- 
ity to  stockpile  the  goods  they  manufacture. 

"iIIJi  employers  whose  cost  of  training  new 
employees  exceed  J5.000.  and 

"iIVi  employers  engaged  m  a  strike  in 
which  the  final  collective  bargaining  (son- 
tract  offer  made  by  the  labor  organization 
prior  to  the  strike  exceeds  the  previous  wage 
and  benefit  level  of  unit  employees  by  10  per- 
cent or  more.". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2102 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section 
SEC.     .  TERMINATION  OF  PROMSIONS. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
terminate  if,  in  the  1-year  period  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  num- 
ber of  labor  disputes  involving  a  cessation  of 
work  increases  by  at  least  10  percent  as  com- 
pared to  the  number  of  labor  disputes  involv- 
ing a  cessation  of  work  in  1992. 

Amendmen-t  No.  2103 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.     .  PROHIBITION  AGAINST  SECONDARY  BOY- 
COTTS. 
Section   2   of   the    Railway    Labor   Act    i45 
U.S.C.  152 1  ;s  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Tv^ELFTH  PROH;B!T10N  .AGAINST  SECOND- 
.ARY  BCi'COTT.^. 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  labor  organiza- 
tion or  its  agents  to  force  or  require  any  per- 
son to  cease  using,  selling,  handling,  trans- 
porting, or  otherwise  dealing  m  the  products 
of  any  other  producer,  processor,  or  manu- 
facturer, or  to  cease  doing  business  with  any 
other  persons,  or  forcing  or  requiring  any 
other  em.ployer  to  recognize  or  bargain  with 
a  labor  organization  as  the  representative  of 
its  employees  unless  such  labor  organization 
has  been  certified  as  the  representative  of 
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such  employees  under  the  provisions  of  thi.-* 
Act:  I'rrivided.  Thai  nothlnK  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  nnake  unlawful,  where 
not  otherwise  unlawful,  any  primary  strike 
or  primary  pit  ki-tinK.'- 
.WiK.sDMENT  No.  2104 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
Inn'  new  section 
SEC.     .  DEFINITION. 

Section  2i5i  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  i29  U  S.C.  LWiSn  is  amended  by 
adding  the  foUowinK  new  sentence  at  the  end 
thert'of  'For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
labor  orKanizaiuin'  shall  include  all  affili- 
ates of  a  labor  organization  and  the  actions 
of  any  such  affiliate  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
binding  on  any  parent  labor  organization  or 
other  affiliates   " 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2105 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol low- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.     .  AGENTS  or  lABOROKGANlZATIONS. 

Section  2(13)  of  rhf  Niitional  Latxir  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U  S.C.  152(13i)  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof:  "Any  member  of  a  labor  orxantza- 
tlon  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  agent  of  that 
labor  organization,  and  such  member's  ac- 
tions shall  be  binding  on  the  labor  organiza- 
tion without  regard  to  whether  such  action 
was  authorized  or  subsequently  ratified." 

.\MK.SD.MENT  No.  2106 
At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  .section' 

SEC.     .  ANTini.SCHl.MIN.XTlON. 

(ai  l.N  GhNKK.M  Sii  tmn  8(a)(3)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
158(a)(3))  is  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  •Provided  fur 
ther.  That  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
permit  any  employer  who  has  contracts  with 
an  agency  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  the  furnishing  of  supplies  or  services,  or 
for  the  use  of  real  or  personal  property,  in- 
cluding lease  arrangements,  to  require  mem- 
bership in  or  financial  support  to  any  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment." 

(b)  BlU.Dl.VfO  OR  CONSTKLCTION  EMI'I.OY- 
EES.  — Section  8(f)  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  i29  U  S.C.  158(f))  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  period  the  following  ■•provided  fur- 
ther. That  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
permit  any  employer  engaged  In  the  con- 
struction industry  who  has  contracts  with  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
require  membership  In  or  financial  support 
to  any  labor  organization  as  a  condition  of 
employment  ". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2107 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section' 

SEC.     .      OBIKJATION      T<)      M,\K(;\IN      (OI.IK 
TIVEl.V 

Section  8(d)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(d))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  striking  out  •Provided" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
•Provided.  That  nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  require  an  employer  to  negotiate  with 
a  representative  of  a  labor  organization  who 
has  been  convicted  of  violating  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  any  State,  dis- 
trict or  territory,  or  who  has  committed  an 
act  of  violence  against  the  employers, 
against  any  of  its  employees  or  agents,  or 
against  it.s  property:  Provided  further" . 

A.MENDMENT  NO.  2108 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 


SEC.        .  liUXy  OE  KAIK  Rt;j'RE.StNTAT10N. 

Section  9(a)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  use.  159ia))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "di"  after  the  subsection 
designation,  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  exclusive 
representative  to  represent  fairly  all  persons 
for  which  it  serves  as  the  exclusive  rep- 
resentative bargaining  agreement:  Provided, 
That  in  making  determinations  regarding 
whether  the  exclusive  representative  has  ful- 
filled Its  duty  of  fair  representation,  the 
Board  shall  consider  all  relevant  cir- 
cumstances. Including: 

"(A)  whether  all  covered  employees  had  a 
voice  in  selecting  the  exclusive  collective 
bargaining  representAilve: 

"(B)  whether  all  covered  employees  had  a 
voice  In  negotiating  the  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement; 

"(C)  whether  and  to  what  extent,  any 
group  of  employees  that  were  not  included 
within  the  bargaining  unit  when  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  unit  was  negotiated  has  in- 
terests with  respect  to  job  assignments.  Job 
referrals,  handling  of  grievances,  or  any 
other  terms  or  conditions  of  employment; 
and 

■iD)  whether  any  employees  who  were  not 
represented  by  the  exclusive  collective  bar- 
gaining representative  during  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  collective  bargaining  agreement 
have  been  given  less  favorable  treatment  by 
such  representative  with  respect  to  job  as- 
signments. Job  referrals,  handling  of  griev- 
ances, or  any  other  terms  or  conditions  of 
employment 

"An  Office  of  Fair  Representation  shall  be 
established  within  the  Office  of  General 
Counsel  whose  purpose  shall  be  to  assist  the 
General  Counsel  in  the  investigation  of 
charges  made  by  employees  alleging  viola- 
tions of  the  duty  of  fair  representation  under 
this  subsection." 

A.MENDMENT  NO.  2109 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section 

SEC.         .  CERTAIN  N'lOI.WIllNS  AM)  I'KN.AIIIKS 

Section  209  of  the  Laour. Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act  (29  U  S  C  4391  is 
amended- 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "one 
year"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  five 
years"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (bi.  by  striking  out  "one 
year"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "five 
years";  and 

(3)  In  aubsectloD  (c).  by  striking  out  "one 
year"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "five 
years". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2110 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
SEC.    .  CONDtlCT  NOT  PROTECTED. 

Section  8(d)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  use.  158(d)i  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  before  "Provided."  the  fol- 
lowing new  proviso:  Provided.  That  it  shall  be 
an  unfair  labor  practice  for  a  labor  organiza- 
tion or  any  of  its  members  to  engage  In  any 
activity  not  specifically  protected  by  this 
title  in  support  of  a  collective  bargaining  de- 
mand": and 

(2)  by  striking  out  Provided.  That  where" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  Provided  further. 
That  where". 

A.MENDME.Vr  No.  2111 

At  the  appropriate  place,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section; 


SEI. .       ENHANCEU  CO.MI'tTITIVKNE.S.S 

Section  610  of  the  I.jibor-Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act  (29  U.S.C.  530i  Is 
amended— 

ill  by  striking  out  "for  the  purpose  of 
interfering  with  or  preventing  the  exercise 
of  in  the  first  sentence; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Sl.OOO"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$10,000";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "one  year'  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  'five  years  " 

A.MENDMENT  NO.  2112 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  jsci  tinn 

SEC.     .  I.IABMJTY  KOK  BACKPAY. 

Section  lOio  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  use  160(c)i  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence  "The  Board  may  order  a  labor  or- 
ganization found  to  have  violated  section 
8(b)(1)(A)  to  reimburse  all  employees  for 
wages  that  were  lost  or  diminished  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  labor  organization's  unfair  labor 
practices   ". 

A.MENDMENT  NO.  2113 
At  the  appropriate  place,  in.sert  the  follow- 
ing new  section 
SEC.     .  DEMOCRACY  WITHIN  LABOR  fNIONS. 

Section  401(ei  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  of  1959  (29  U.S.C.  481(ei)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "An  organization 
may  not  prohibit  a  member  from  holding  an 
office  within  such  organization  based  on  the 
fact  that  such  member  has  applied  for  a  su- 
pervisory or  managerial  position  with  an  em- 
ployer.". 

AMENDMENT  No    2114 
Strike  out  all  after  the  first  word  and  in- 
sert m  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Employee 
Rights  Act  of  1992  " 

SEC.  2.  VIOLENCE  AS  A.N  UNFAIR  LABOK  PKAC 
TICE. 

(a I  Emi'i.over  Unfair  Labor  Practice.— 
Section  8(a)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  (29  use.  158(a))  is  amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5i  and  inserting  ":  or";  and 

i2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"i6i  to  encourage,  incite,  or  engage  In  acts 
or  threats  of  violence,  intimidation  or  har- 
assment against  employees  as  a  means  of 
achieving  the  collective  bargaining  objec- 
tives of  the  employer  ". 

(b)  Labor  Organization  Unfair  Labor 
Practice  -Section  8(bi  of  such  Act  (29 
U.S  C.  158(b))  is  amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  "and  "  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6): 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ": 
and";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph (7)  the  following  new  paragraph; 

"i8)  to  encourage,  incite,  or  engage  in  acts 
or  threats  of  violence,  intimidation  or  har- 
assment against  employees  as  a  means  of 
achieving  the  collective  bargaining  or  orga- 
nizational objectives  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion". 

SEC.  3.  EXPA.\SION  OK  BACK  PAY  IU:MEI)IES: 

Section  10(C)  of  the  Natiunai  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  <42  use.  160(ci)  IS  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  first  proviso  the  following 
new  proviso  the  following:  ••Arid  provided  fur- 
ther. That  when  an  employer  is  found  to  have 


enK'aK(Ml  in  conduct  violating  section  8iai(6) 
or  when  a  labor  organization  is  found  to  have 
engaged  in  conduct  violating  8cb)(8),  that  has 
resulted  in  a  loss  of  pay  by  an  employee  or 
employees,  backpay  shall  be  required  to  be 
paid  by  the  employer  in  cases  of  violations  of 
8ia)(6)  and  by  labor  organizations  in  cases  of 
violations  of  8(b)(8):". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2115 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section- 

SEC.     .  PROHIBITION  ON  I.MPOSITION  OF  FINES. 

Section  81I111I  '  o!  the  N.-uumai  L.iiior  Rela- 
tions Act  i29  use  158ibiilii  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  semicolon  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ":  Provided 
further.  That  it  shall  l>e  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice for  a  labor  organization  to  threaten  or 
impcise  any  fine  or  other  economic  sanction 
against  any  person  in  the  exercise  of  rights 
under  this  Act  (including  the  right  to  refrain 
from  any  or  all  concerted  activity  or  to  in- 
voke the  processes  of  the  Board);  ". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2116 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow 
ing  new  section' 

SEC.         K.XTt)KTI()N    Wl'ni    RESPECT    TO    I^BOR 
UlSPLTES. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
1951  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(2i(Ai  The  term  'extortion'  means  the  ob- 
taining of  the  property  of  another 

"(1)  by  threatening  or  placing  another  per- 
son in  fear  that  any  pei-son  will  be  subjected 
to  bodily  injury  or  kidnapping  or  that  any 
property  will  be  damaged,  or 

"(11 )  under  color  of  official  right. 

■■(Bi  In  a  prosecution  under  subparagraph 
iA)(l)  in  which  the  threat  or  fear  is  based 
upon  conduct  by  an  agent  or  member  of  a 
labor  organization  consisting  of  an  act  of 
bodily  injury  to  a  person  or  damage  to  prop- 
erty, the  pendency,  at  the  time  of  such  con- 
duct, of  a  labor  dispute,  as  defined  m  section 
2(9)  of  the  National  I^abor  Relations  Act  '29 
U.S.C.  152(9)).  the  outcome  of  which  could  re- 
sult In  the  obtaining  of  employment  benefits 
by  the  actor,  does  not  constitute  prima  facie 
evidence,  that  property  was  obtained  by  such 
conduct.". 

.AMENDMENT  NO.  2117 
.\l  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section 

SEC.     .  SECRET  BAUXXT  ELECTIONS. 

Section  lOici  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  I6O1C11  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  first  proviso  the  following 
new  proviso:  •'Providid  further.  That  no  order 
of  the  Board  shall  issue  requiring  any  em- 
ployer to  bargain  with  any  labor  organiza- 
tion unless  such  labor  organizatii.m  has  been 
certified  as  the  exclusive  representative  of 
its  employees  following  a  secret  ballot  elec- 
tion conducted  pursuant  to  section  9  of  this 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  159:". 

AMENDME.NT  NO.  2118 

.\i  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.     .  RESTITUTION. 

Section  lOu  I  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions .^ct  (29  use.  160<c)i  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  first  proviso,  the  following 
new  proviso:  ••Provided  further.  That  the 
Board  may  order  the  restitution  of  money 
damages  arising  out  of  and  caused  by  a 
strike  or  other  means  of  coercion  or  force 
which  the  Board  shall  determine  to  be  an  un- 


fair labor  practice  under  section  8(b).  but 
nothing  in  this  proviso  shall  be  interpreted 
to  preclude  an  injured  party  from  pursuing 
any  other  remedy  available  at  law.  in  equity, 
or  otherwise.". 

AMEND.MENT  NO    2119 

.■\t  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
in):  new  section: 
SEC.     .  RESTITLTION. 

Section  10(C)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  I6O1C11  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  first  proviso,  the  following 
new  proviso:  ••Provided  further.  That  the 
Board  may  order  the  restitution  of  money 
damages  to  individuals  or  entities  which  the 
Board  shall  determine  were  the  victims  of 
violent  acts  during  an  otherwise  lawful 
strike,  but  nothing  in  this  proviso  shall  be 
interpreted  to  preclude  an  injured  party 
from  pursuing  any  other  remedy  available  at 
law.  in  equity,  or  otherwise:'. 

.■\MENDMENT  NO.  2120 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.     .       SECRET       BALLOT       ELECHONS       FOR 
STRIKES. 

Title  III  of  the  Labor-Managerr.ent  Rela- 
tions Act.  1947  (29  U.SC.  186  et  seq  )  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

-SEC.     305.     SECRET     BALLOT     ELECTIONS     FOR 
STRIKES. 

"(a)  IN  Geneh.alL.  — It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
a  labor  organization  or  its  agents  to  engage 
in  a  strike  that  has  not  been  ratified  or  ap- 
proved in  a  secret  ballot  election  by  a  major- 
ity of  employees  in  the  appropriate  unit  who 
voted  in  such  election. 

'■(b)  lNJUNtTlON.s.— Any  employee  injured 
as  the  result  of  a  violation  of  subsection  la) 
may  petition  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States  having  jurisdiction  of  the  parties  to 
enjoin  the  violation 

"(c)  Jurisdiction  ok  Court.— The  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  enjoin  a  violation 
under  this  section.  If  the  court  determines 
that  there  has  been  a  violation  of  subsection 
9(ai,  it  shall  award  monetary  damages  and 
other  appropriate  relief  to  the  employees  af- 
fected by  such  action  including  reasonable 
attorne.v's  fees  and  costs  to  the  party  bring- 
ing such  action.". 

.•\.MK.M)MKNT  NO    2121 

Strike  out  all  after  the  first  word  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SECTION  1.  DISCRIMLNATORY  ACTTVTTY'  AS  BASIS 
FOR  OBJECTION  TO  CERTIFICA'HON. 

Section  10  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  160)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(ni  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  an  employer  or  employee  may  object 
to  the  certification  of  an  organization  as  the 
exclusive  bargaining  representative  for  pur- 
poses of  collective  bargaining  on  the  basis 
that  such  organization  has  engaged,  or  is  en- 
gaging, in  discrimination  based  on  race, 
color,  religion,  gender  or  national  origin. 
Such  discriminatory  activity  may  also  be 
raised  as  a  defense  by  an  employer  for  the 
employer's  refusal  to  bargain  collectively 
with  a  labor  organization.  ". 

Amendment  No.  2122 

.■M  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing; 

"Subsections  (d  and  lii)  shall  not  apply  in 
any  case  where  a  strike  or  imminent  strike 
would  result  in  substantial  and  grievous  eco- 
nomic  injury    to   an    employer's   operations. 


resulting  in  a  loss  of  income  for  other  em- 
ployees of  such  employer  who  are  not  en- 
gaged in  bargaining  unit  work." 

.■\.VENDyENT  No.  2123 

.\t  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Subsections  ili  and  i2i  shall  not  apply  in 
any  case  where  a  strike  or  imminent  strike 
would  result  in  substantial  and  grievous  eco- 
nomic injury  to  an  employer's  operations, 
resulting  in  a  loss  of  income  for  other  em- 
ployees of  such  employer  who  are  not  en- 
gaged in  bargaining  unit  work." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2124 

.^t  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  following 
new  section' 

Sec.  .  "Section  1  and  section  2  shall  not 
apply  in  any  case  where  a  strike  or  immi- 
nent strike  would  result  in  substantial  and 
grievous  economic  injury  to  an  employer's 
operations,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  income  for 
other  employees  of  such  employer  who  are 
not  engaged  m  bargaining  unit  work." 

.■\MENr!MENT  NO.  2125 

.■M  the  appropriate  place  add  the  following: 
"The  prohibitions  contained  in  subsections 
(i)  and  (ii )  shall  not  apply  if  such  prohibition 
would  cause  an  employer  to  suffer  a  major 
contract  cancellation,  to  incur  a  substantial 
penalty  due  to  failure  to  meet  a  contract 
deadline,  to  commit  a  breach  of  contract,  or 
otherwise  to  sustain  a  significant  economic 
injury  due  to  failure  to  fulfill  a  contractual 
obligation  undertaken  prior  to  the  labor  dis- 
pute. " 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2126 

At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  following: 
"The  prohibitions  contained  m  subsections 
ill  and  (2)  shall  not  apply  if  such  prohibition 
would  cause  an  employer  to  suffer  a  major 
contract  cancellation,  to  incur  a  substantial 
penalty  due  to  failure  to  meet  a  contract 
deadline,  to  commit  a  breach  of  contract,  or 
otherwise  to  sustain  a  significant  economic 
injury  due  to  failure  to  fulfill  a  contractual 
obligation  undertaken  prior  to  the  labor  dis- 
pute." 

.AMENDMENT  NO.  2127 

Al  the  appropriate  place  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  "The  prohibitions  contained  in  sec- 
tion 1  and  section  2  shall  not  apply  if  such 
prohibition  would  cause  an  employer  to  suf- 
fer a  major  contract  cancellation,  to  incur  a 
substantial  penalty  due  to  failure  to  meet  a 
contract  deadline,  to  commit  a  breach  of 
contract,  or  otherwise  to  sustain  a  signifi- 
cant economic  injury  due  to  failure  to  fulfill 
a  contractual  obligation  undertaken  prior  to 
the  labor  dispute  ' 

.AMENDMENT  NO.  2128 

.At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  following: 
"If.  as  a  result  of  the  prohibitions  con- 
tained in  subsections  >i)  and  hd.  a  strike  or 
imminent  strike  would  result  in  substantial 
and  grievous  economic  injury  to  an  employ- 
er's operations,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  income 
for  other  employees  of  such  em.ployer  who 
are  not  engaged  m  bargaining  unit  work,  the 
employer  involved  m  the  strike  or  General 
Counsel  of  the  Board,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
Board,  may  petition  any  United  States  dis- 
trict court  Within  any  district  where  the 
strike  has  or  will  occur  for  appropriate  in- 
junctive relief.  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such 
petition  the  district  court  shall  have  Juris- 
diction   to   grant   such    injunctive    relief  or 
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tenifxirary  restralnlriK  order  as  it  deems  just 
and  propt-r.  nolwithstandintf  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  " 

AMENr)Mf:NT  No.  2129 
At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  followln?: 
•If,  as  a  result  of  the  prohibitions  con- 
tained in  subsections  (It  and  (2i.  a  strike  or 
Imminent  strike  would  result  in  substantial 
and  (frievous  economic  injury  to  an  employ- 
er's operations,  resulting  In  a  loss  of  income 
for  other  employees  of  such  employer  who 
are  not  enRatjed  In  barttaininK  unit  work,  the 
employer  involved  in  the  strike  or  General 
Counsel  of  the  Board,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
Board,  may  petition  any  United  Stales  dis- 
trict court  within  any  district  where  the 
strike  has  or  will  occur  for  appropriate  in- 
junctive relief  Upon  the  filintt  of  any  such 
petition  the  district  court  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  grant  such  injunctive  relief  or 
temporary  restralninff  order  as  it  deems  just 
and  proper.  notwithstandinK  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law." 

AMKNDMf.NT  No  2130 
At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  following 
Sec.  .  "If,  as  a  result  of  the  prohibitions 
contained  In  section  1  and  section  2,  a  strike 
or  Imminent  strike  would  result  in  substan- 
tial and  ffrlevous  economic  Injury  to  an  em- 
ployer's operations,  resulllnt?  In  a  loss  of  In- 
come for  other  employees  of  such  employer 
who  are  not  enRaged  In  bargainInK  unit 
work,  the  employer  involved  in  the  strike  or 
General  Counsel  of  the  Board,  actlntc  on  be- 
half of  the  Board,  may  petition  any  United 
States  district  court  within  any  district 
where  the  strike  has  or  will  occur  for  appro- 
priate Injunctive  relief  Upon  the  flllnK  of 
any  such  petition  the  district  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  urant  such  injunctive  re- 
lief or  temporary  restraining  order  as  it 
deems  just  and  proper,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  " 

AMKNDMKNT  NO.  2131 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  Tollow- 
Ing: 

"Sec.  .  No  employer  in  the  construction 
Industry  who  withdraws  from  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  or  multlemplo.yer  pen- 
sion plan  shall  encur  any  withdrawal  liabil- 
ity under  subtitle  E  of  sulx;hapter  II  of  the 
Kmployee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act. 
as  amended.  29.  USC  section  1361.  et  seq.,  If 
such  withdrawal  has  occurred  prior  to  two 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  tfils 
act." 

Amendment  No.  2132 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec  Section  8(a)(3)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  5158(a)(3))  Is 
amended— 

ill  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
colon;  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  proviso  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"Provided  further.  That  nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  permit  any  employer  who  has 
contracts  with  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  the  furnishing  of  sup- 
plies or  services,  or  for  the  use  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property,  including  lease  arrange- 
ments, to  require  membership  In  or  financial 
support  to  any  labor  organization  as  a  condi- 
tion of  employment." 

Amendment  No.  2133 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section; 


SKf  .  Section  8(fi  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C  §  158(f))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  of  a 
colon:  and 

i2l  by  adding  the  following  new  proviso  at 
the  end  thereof: 

•■Provided  further.  That  nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  permit  any  employer  engaged 
in  the  construction  industry  who  has  con- 
tract*  with  an  agency  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  require  membership  In  or  finan- 
cial support  to  any  labor  organization  as  a 
condition  of  employment." 

.\.V1ENDMENT  No.  2134 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"SEC.  .  Any  person  who  Is  employed  in 
the  Office  of  Organized  Crime  and  Racketeer- 
ing (or  its  successor).  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General,  Department  of  I.Abor,  who  conducts 
Investigations  of  alleged  or  suspected  felony 
criminal  violations  of  statutes  including  but 
not  limited  to  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosures  Act  of  1959.  and  the 
Kmployee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1947.  as  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  or  any  agency  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  who  Is  designated  by  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  Labor  may  — 

"(1)  make  an  arrest  without  a  warrant  for 
any  such  felony  criminal  violation  if  such 
violation  is  committed  in  his  presence  or  If 
such  employee  has  probable  cause  to  believe 
such  violation  is  being  committed  in  his 
presence  or  If  such  employee  has  probable 
cause  to  believe  such  violation  is  being  or 
has  been  committed,  by  the  person  to  be  ar- 
rested, in  the  presence  of  such  employee; 

"(2)  execute  a  warrant  for  an  arrest  for  the 
search  of  premises,  or  the  seizure  of  evidence 
if  such  warrant  is  Issued  under  authority  of 
the  United  States  upon  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  such  violation  has  been  commit- 
ted; and 

"(3i  carry  a  firearm  In  accordance  with 
rules  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  which 
such  employee  is  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  official  duties  under  the  authority  pro- 
vided In  section  6.  or  described  in  section  9. 
of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2135 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing-. 

Sec.  .  Section  501  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  i29 
U.S.C.  §501)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (o  as  sub- 
section (d).  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection  (O: 

"tci  Civil  actions  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor.— When  any  officer,  agent,  shop 
steward,  or  representative  of  any  labor  orga- 
nization is  alleged  to  have  violated  the  du- 
ties declared  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
or  where  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  of  the  be- 
lief that  such  duties  have  been  violated,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  investigate  the  al- 
leged violations  and,  where  appropriate,  in- 
stitute a  civil  action  in  any  district  court  of 
the  United  Stales  to  enforce  the  duties  and 
requirements  of  subsection  (a):  Provided,  that 
this  subsection  shall  not  act  as  a  limitation 
on  the  rights  of  any  member  of  a  labor  orga- 
nization provided  under  subsection  ib)." 

Amendment  No  2136 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec  .  Section  14(b)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  J  164(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 


following  new  sentence:  "Any  such  prohibi- 
tions by  any  state  or  territory  shall  apply  to 
any  property  of  the  United  States  located 
within  such  a  state  or  territory."  " 


r 


amendme.nt  No.  2137 


At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing 

Sec.  .  Section  439  of  the  Labor-manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  §439)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "one  year"  in  sub- 
section (a),  and  by  adding  in  lieu  thereof 
"five  years"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "one  year"  In  sub- 
section (b),  and  by  adding  in  lieu  thereof 
"five  years"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  ""one  year"  in  sub- 
section (c),  and  by  adding  in  lieu  thereof 
"five  years."' 

Amendment  No.  2138 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing" 

"Sec  Section  530  of  the  Labor-manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  (29 
use.  §530)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "for  the  purpose  of 
interfering  with  or  preventing  the  exercise 
or"  In  the  first  sentence  of  the  section 

(2)  by  striking  out  ■$1,000"  and  "one  year" 
in  the  second  sentence  of  the  section; 

(3)  by  adding  after  the  words  "shall  be 
fined  not  more  than"'  In  the  second  sentence 
the  following:  "10.000"";  and 

i4)  by  adding  after  the  words  "or  Impris- 
oned for  not  more  than'  In  the  second  sen- 
tence the  following  '"five  years  " 

Amendment  No.  2139 

.^t  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section:     " 

""Sec.  .  Section  2(5)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  §152(5))  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  sentence  to  the 
end  thereof:  ""For  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
the  term  "labor  organization"'  shall  Include 
all  affiliates  of  a  labor  organization  and  the 
actions  of  any  such  affiliate  shall  be  deemed 
binding  on  any  parent  labor  organization  or 
other  affiliates." '" 

Amendment  No.  2140 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec  Section  411(a)  of  the  Labor-Man- 

agement Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1959  (29  use.  §411(a))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(6)  Employ.ment  referral.— In  the  case 
of  a  labor  organization  that  refers  applicants 
to  an  employer  for  employment  with  such 
employer,  such  organization  may  not  make 
such  referrals  in  a  manner  that  is  inconsist- 
ent with  constitution  and  bylaws  of  such  or- 
ganization." "■ 

Amendment  No.  2141 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec  Section  2(13)  (29  U.S  C.  §152(13))  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  sentence  at  the 
end  thereof:  ""Any  member  of  a  labor  organi- 
zation shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  agent  of  said 
labor  organization,  and  such  member"s  ac- 
tions shall  be  binding  on  said  labor  organiza- 
tion without  regard  to  whether  said  action 
was  authorized  or  subsequently  ratified." 

Amendment  No.  2142 
At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section" 


■'Sk(".  i;ii   Section   2(5i  of  the   National 

Labor  Relations  Act  (29  USC  §152i5ii  is 
amended  by  adding  to  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence  ""F"or  purposes  of 
thus  Act  the  term  '"labor  organization"'  shall 
include  all  affiliates  of  a  labor  organization 
and  the  actions  of  any  one  affiliate  shall  be 
deemed  binding  on  any  parent  and  other  af- 
filiates." 

(Ill  Paragraph  UBt  of  Section  504(bi  of  Title 
5.  United  .States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
colon;  and 

(2)  by  adding;  lo  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  proviso: 

■/'roiidccf.  That  the  net  worth  of  a  labor  or- 
ganization shall  be  determined  with  ref- 
erence to  Section  2(5)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  §152(5)1. 

It  I  Paragraph  B  of  Section  2412(d»2i  of 
Title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
colon;  and 

(2)  by  adding  to  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  proviso: 

•Provided.  That  the  net  worth  of  a  labor  or- 
ganization shall  be  determined  with  ref- 
erence lo  Section  2(5i  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  USC.  152(5)). 

A.mendment  No.  2143 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

""Sec.  .  Section  8(d)  of  the  National  l>at)or 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C  §158(dii  is  amend- 
ed— 

"■(1)  by  inserting  after  the  colon  following 
the  first  occurrence  of  the  word  "conces- 
sion"' the  following  new  proviso:  •'Provided. 
That  It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  for 
a  labor  organization  to  make  a  proposal 
which  directly  or  indirectly  affects  employ- 
ees outside  the  bargaining  unit  represented 
by  such  labor  organization." 

"(2)  by  striking  out  the  word  •Provided" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  phrase  •Pro- 
vided further." 

Amendment  No.  2144 

.M  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section 

""Sec.  .  Section  19  of  the  National  I.Kibor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  §169i  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  phase  "objections  to  join- 
ing or  financially  supporting  labor  organiza- 
tions" the  phrase,  ""or  any  employee  who  has 
a  strongly  held  moral  or  personal  convic  tion 
against  joining  or  financially  sapp(jrtinK 
labor  organizations  " 

.'\nu;ndment  Nu.  2145 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow 
ing  new  section: 

""Sec.  .  Section  302(ci  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act  (2y  U.S  C,  §186(c))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  in 
clause  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
colon;  and  by  inserting  the  following  new 
proviso  at  the  end  thereof: 

•Provided,  houeicr.  That  nothing  contained 
herein  shall  he  construed  as  permitting  such 
<iedu(.t;(.)ns  in  any  state  or  territory  in  which 
such  deductions  are  prohibited  by  Suite  or 
Territorial  law   " 

Amendment  No.  2146 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

""SKC.  .  Section  8(d)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  §  158(d))  is  amend- 
ed— 


ill  by  inserting  after  the  phrase  "but  such 
obligation  does  not  compel  either  party  to 
agree  to  a  proposal  or  require  the  making  of 
a  concession:"  the  following  new  proviso: 

••pr<jvided.  That  nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  require  an  employer  to  negotiate  with 
a  representative  of  a  labor  organization  who 
has  been  convicted  of  violating  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  any  state,  dis- 
trict or  territory,  or  who  has  committed  an 
act  of  violence  against  the  employers, 
against  any  of  its  employees  or  agents,  or 
against  its  property:  "  and 

i2i  by  inserting  ■■further"  after  'Provided" 
preceding  the  phrase  '"That  where  there  is  in 
effect      a      collective-bargaining      contract 


.■\MENDMK-NT  .No    2147 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

■"Sec.  .  (ai  Section  8(di  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  i29  U.S.C  §158(dii  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  new 
paragraph  at  the  end  thereof 

""No  employer  shall  be  compellpd  to  bar- 
gain with,  and  it  shall  not  be  unlawful  under 
this  Act  for  an  employer  to  refuse  to  bargain 
with,  any  individual  prohibited  from  rep- 
resenting a  labor  organization  as  provided  in 
Section  ,^04iai  of  the  Lalxir-Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act  i29  U.S  C. 
§504(a)). 

(b)  Section  504(a)  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  §504ia>)  is  amended  b.v  inserting  after 
the  clause,  ""assault  which  inflicts  grievous 
bodily  injury,"  the  following  new  clauses: 
"assault  or  threat  of  assault  upon  any  em- 
ployee, serious  strike  misconduct."  " 

A.vendment  No.  2148 

Ai  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

""Sec.  .  (a)  Section  8idi  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  §158(di)  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  new- 
paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

"No  employer  shall  be  compelled  to  bar- 
gain with,  and  it  shall  not  be  unlawful  under 
this  Act  for  an  employer  to  refuse  to  bargain 
with,  any  individual  prohibited  from  rep- 
resenting a  labor  organization  as  provided  in 
Section  504(ai  of  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
§504(a)). 

(bi  Section  504ial  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  (29 
U.S.C  §504(a)i  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  clause,  ""assault  which  inflicts  grievous 
bodily  injury."'  the  following  new  clauses: 
"assault  or  threat  of  assault  upon  any  em- 
plo.vee.  serious  strike  misconduct."" 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2149 

.^t  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"'Subsections  (i)  and  liii  shall  not  apply  in 
any  case  in  which  the  labor  organization  in- 
volved in  the  labor  dispute  concerned  en- 
gages in  or  encourages  its  members  to  en- 
gage in  violence  during  the  dispute."" 

.•\MKNDMHNT  No.  21,tO 

At  the  appropriate  plate,  add  the  follow- 
ing- 

"Subsections  (li  and  (2i  shall  not  apply  in 
any  case  in  which  the  labor  organization  in- 
volved in  the  labor  dispute  concerned  en- 
gages in  or  encourages  its  members  to  en- 
gage in  violence  during  the  dispute." 

Amend.ment  No.  2151 
At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 


Sec.  .  ""The  provisions  in  section  1  and 
section  2  shall  not  apply  m  any  case  m  which 
the  labor  organization  involved  m  the  labor 
dispute  concerned  engages  ;n  or  encourages 
Its  members  to  engage  m  violence  during  the 
dispute" 

Amendment  No  2152 

.^t  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Subsections  (n  and  di)  shall  not  apply  in 
any  case  in  which  a  strike  or  imminent 
strike  poses  a  threat  to  the  public  health  or 
safety." 

Amendment  No  2153 

At  the  appropriate  plate,  add  the  follow- 
ing" 

""Subsections  ili  and  i2i  shall  not  apply  in 
any  case  in  which  a  strike  or  im.minent 
strike  poses  a  threat  to  the  public  health  or 
safety."" 

Amendment  No  2154 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  following 
new  section 

Sec.  .  ""The  provisions  m  section  1  and 
section  2  shall  not  apply  m  any  case  in  which 
a  strike  or  imminent  strike  poses  a  threat  to 
the  public  health  or  safety  ' 

Amendment  No.  2155 

At  the  appropriate  place,  adii  the  follow- 
ing: 

"If.  as  a  result  of  the  prohibitions  con- 
tained in  subsections  m  and  dii.  a  strike  or 
imminent  strike  poses  a  threat  to  public 
health  or  safety,  the  employer  involved  in 
the  strike  or  General  Counsel  of  the  Board, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  may  petition 
any  United  States  district  court  withm  any 
district  where  the  strike  has  or  will  occur  for 
appropriate  injunctive  relief.  Upon  the  filing 
of  any  such  petition,  the  district  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  grant  such  injunctive  re- 
lief or  temporary  restraining  order  as  it 
deems  just  and  proper,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law."' 

Amendment  No  2:56 

At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  following: 
"If.  as  a  result  of  the  prohibitions  con- 
tained in  subsections  ili  and  i2i,  a  strike  or 
imminent  strike  poses  a  threat  to  public 
health  or  safety,  the  employer  involved  m 
the  strike  or  General  Counsel  of  the  Board, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  may  petition 
any  United  States  district  court  within  any 
district  where  the  strike  has  or  will  occur  for 
appropriate  injunctive  relief  Upon  the  filing 
of  any  such  petition,  the  district  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  grant  such  injunctive  re- 
lief or  temptjrary  restraining  order  as  it 
deems  just  and  proper,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law." 

Amendment  No.  2157 

.•\t  the  appropriate  place  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  ""If.  as  a  result  of  the  prohibitions 
contained  in  section  1  and  section  2.  a  strike 
or  imminent  strike  poses  a  threat  to  public 
health  or  safety,  the  employer  involved  in 
the  strike  or  Genera!  Counsel  of  the  Board, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  may  petition 
any  United  States  district  court  within  any 
district  where  the  strike  ha.'^  or  will  occur  for 
appropriate  injunctive  relief.  Upon  the  filing 
of  any  such  petition,  the  district  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  grant  such  injunctive  re- 
lief or  temporary  restraining  order  as  it 
deems  just  and  proper,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law."" 
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Amkndment  No  2158 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

•Sec  That  (a)   Parajrraph  i2)  of  sub- 

section 1961  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

••(2i  The  term  •fitortwn'  means  the  obtain- 
ing of  property  from  another,  with  his  or  her 
consent,  induced  by  use  of  actual  or  threat- 
ened force,  violence  or  fear  thereof,  or 
wron^fful  use  of  fear  not  involvinK  force  or 
violence,  or  under  color  of  official  rlKht." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(c»  Nothinif  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  indicatinK  an  intent  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress— 

"(1)  to  repeal,  modify,  or  affect  section  17 
of  title  15,  the  Act  of  March  23.  1932.  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Norrls-La  Guardia  Act  (47 
Stat.  70:  29  U.S.C.  §52.  101.  115.  151  166).  or  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C  §151  188); 

•■(2)  to  exclude  Federal  jurisdiction  over 
the  offenses  defined  in  this  section  on  the 
ground  that  the  conduct  is  also  a  violation  of 
State  or  local  law.  or  the  conduct,  if  it  in- 
volves force,  violence  or  fear  of  force  or  vio- 
lence, takes  place  In  the  course  of  a  legiti- 
mate business  or  labor  dispute  or  In  pursuit 
of  a  legrltlmate  business  or  labor  objective: 
or 

"(3)  to  chill  letritimate  labor  activity  by 
authorizlnB  Federal  prosecution  for  offenses 
occurrinfr  during  a  labor  dispute  which  do 
not  involve  extortion.  This  Intent  would  pre- 
clude prosecution,  under  this  section,  of  con- 
duct which  is  incidental  to  peaceful  picket- 
inn  in  the  course  of  a  legitimate  labor  dis- 
pute, as  defined  In  section  2(9)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
§150(9)).  and  consists  solely  of  minor  bodily 
Injury,  or  minor  damag-e  to  property,  or  a 
threat  of  such  minor  injury  or  damage,  and 
is  not  Intended  to  obtain  property.  Such  ex- 
cluded offenses  shall  continue  to  be  subject 
to  prosecution  by  State  and  local  authorities 
having  jurisdiction  over  them." 

(c)  Section  1951  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

(d)  It  Is  a  bar  to  a  prosecution  under  this 
section  that  the  conduct  of  the  defendant — 

"(li  was  incidental  to  peaceful  picketing  in 
the  course  of  a  legitimate  labor  dispute,  as 
defined  in  section  2(9)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended  (29  U.S.C.  §152(9)); 

"(2)  consisted  solely  of  minor  bodily  in- 
jury, or  minor  damage  to  property  not  ex- 
ceeding a  value  of  $2,500.  or  a  threat  of  such 
minor  injury  or  damage;  and 

"(3)  was  not  intended  to  obtain  property." 

A.MENDMENT  NO.  2159 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  8(d)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  §  158(d))  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  colon  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  the  following  new  provisions: 
•Provided  further.  That  where  there  is  in  ef- 
fect a  collective  bargaining  contract  cover- 
ing emplo.vees  In  an  industry  affecting  com- 
merce, the  duty  to  bargain  collectively  shall 
also  mean  that  such  employees  shall  not  en- 
gage in  a  strike  or  other  concerted  refusal  to 
perform  work  for  any  reason  whatsoever  dur- 
ing the  term  of  such  contract  regardless  of 
whether  such  strike  or  other  concerted  re- 
fusal to  perform  work  is  actually  authorized 
by  the  representative  of  such  employees  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  Section  9(a):  Arid. 
Provided  Further.  That  where  such  strike  or 
other  concerted  refusal  to  perform  work  oc- 
curs, the  duty  to  bargain  collectively  shall 
also  mean   that  the  representative  of  such 


i-i(it)ii)Vi-r^  ^ut•Jf^  I  Lo  the  provisiuns  of  Sec- 
tion 9(a)  shall  take  all  steps  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  end  such  strike  or  other  concerted 
refusal  to  perform  work  " 

AMflNDMENT  NO    2160 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

•Sec.  .  Section  2(13)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  i29  US  C  §152(13))  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence 

'"Any  person  engaged  in  a  strike  or  other 
concerted  refusal  to  perform  work,  or  any 
other  concerted  activity,  shall  be  considered 
an  "agent"  of  all  other  persons  with  whom 
such  action  was  taken,  and  as  •'agent"  of  the 
labor  organization,  if  any.  of  which  any  such 
person  is  a  member." 

Amendment  No.  2161 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

•Sec.  .  Section  10(c)  of  the  National 
l.,abor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  §160(c>)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  phrase,  "re- 
sponsible for  the  discrimination  suffered  by 
him."  the  following  new  proviso: 

■•Provided  further.  That  the  hoard  may 
order  the  restitution  of  money  damages  aris- 
ing out  of  and  caused  by  a  strike  or  other 
means  of  coercion  or  force  which  the  Board 
shall  determine  to  be  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice under  Section  8(b)  of  this  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
§158(b)i.  hut  nothing  in  this  proviso  shall  be 
interpreted  to  preclude  an  injured  party 
from  pursuing  any  other  remedy  available  at 
law.  in  ecjulty.  or  otherwise." 

Amendment  No.  2162 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

■SEC.  .  Section  8(b)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  §  158(b))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  'and"  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (6)  of  such  section;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (7)  of  such  section  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '•;  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(8)  to  engage  in  a  strike,  or  slowdown,  or 
other  refusal  to  work  for  any  reason  during 
the  term  of  any  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment to  which  the  labor  organization  is  a 
signatory  when  such  agreement  contains  a 
provision  prohibiting  strikes.  For  purposes 
of  this  subsection  any  such  strike,  slowdown, 
or  refusal  to  work  by  any  member  of  a  labor 
organizations  shall  be  deemed  an  act  of  said 
labor  organization." 

Amendment  No.  2163 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

••Sec.  .  Section  14(c)(1)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C  §164(c)i  is 
amended— 

( 1 1  by  striking  out  the  proviso  thereto;  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  the  colon  the  following 
new  proviso: 

•'Provided.  That  the  Board  shall  assert  ju- 
risdiction over  an.v  labor  dispute  mvolving 
any  non  retail  enterprise  which  has  an  out- 
flow or  inflow  across  state  lines  of  at  least 
Jl.000.000  per  annum,  whether  such  outflow 
or  inflow  is  regarded  as  direct  or  indirect, 
and  involving  an.v  retail  enterprise  which 
has  a  gross  volume  of  business  of  at  least 
SIO.000.000  per  annum.  No  later  than  Novem- 
ber 1.  1992.  and  each  year  thereafter,  the 
board  shall  adjust  and  publish  in  the  Federal 


register  such  standards  to  reflect  changes  in 
the  Consumer  price  Index  (all  items-United 
States  city  average)  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  labor  Statistics." 

Amendment  No.  2164 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

•Sec.  .  Section  2(2)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  §152(2))  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  phrase,  "or  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof'  the  follow- 
ing new  phrase  "any  employer  which  shares 
an  intimate  relationship  or  connection  with 
the  United  States  or  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof." 

A.MENDMENT  NO.  2165 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

•Sec  .  Section  14(c)(1)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  §164ic)(l))  is 
amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  comma;  and 

(20)  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof;  •'adjusted  on  August  1.  1960.  and 
each  year  thereafter,  to  reflect  changes  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  lall  items— United 
Stales  cit.v  average)  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  one-year  period 
ending  the  preceding  July  31.  No  later  than 
November  1.  1992.  and  each  year  thereafter, 
the  Board  shall  publish  such  standards,  as 
adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  preceding 
sentence,  in  the  Federal  register." 

AtENDMENT  NO.  2166 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

•'Sec.  Section  303(a)  of  the  labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  §  187(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ••section  8(b)(4)" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••Section  8(b)". 

Amendment  No.  2167 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

■'Sec.  .  Section  9(a)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  §  159(a))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "a  unit  appropriate"  in  the 
phrase  "in  a  unit  appropriate  for  such  pur- 
poses" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
most  appropriate  unit  ". 

Amendment  No.  2168 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing; 

Sec.  .  Section  8(d)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  §158(d)i  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph  at 
the  end  thereof: 

■"Notwithstanding  any  of  the  foregoing,  no 
employer  shall  have  a  dut.v  to  bargain  collec- 
tively with  any  labor  organization  which  has 
been  determined,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  be 
an  enterprise  operated  by  a  pattern  of  rack- 
eteering within  the  meaning  of  18  U.S.C 
§1961  et  srq.  by  a  court  of  the  United  States 
in  any  civil  or  criminal  action  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  from  the  date  of  such  determina- 
tion." 

Amendme.nt  No.  2169 

At  the  appropriate  placv+hsert  the  follow- 
ing; 

"Sec.  .  Section  301(a)  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  §185(3))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence: 

"This  section  shall  not  apply  to.  and  a  dis- 
trict court  shall  not  have  subject  matter  ju- 
risdiction over,  a  nonsignatory  to  a  collec- 


tive bargaining  agreement,  where  no  rights 
or  duties  of  the  non-signaiory  party  are  stat- 
ed in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  con- 
tract. " 

Amendment  No.  2170 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec  .  Section  8(d)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(d))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  colon  following 
the  word  "concession"'  the  following  new 
proviso- 

"Provided.  That  this  Setlion  shall  not  re- 
quire any  employer  to  bargain  collectively 
with  respect  to  any  decision  which  affects 
the  scope,  direction,  or  nature  of  its  busi- 
ness, and  which  is  not  prohibited  by  other 
provisions  of  this  Act.  to  discontinue,  con- 
tract out.  relocate,  sell,  or  otherwise  change. 
modif.v.  restructure,  or  dispose  of  its  busi- 
ness, plant,  equipment,  or  operations,  or  any 
part  thereof,  except  that,  on  request,  the  em- 
ployer (unless  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement  between  the  parties  defines  their 
duties  in  such  circumstances)  without  hav- 
ing to  defer  the  decision  or  any  action  pursu- 
ant thereto,  shall  after  making  .«uch  decision 
meet  and  bargain  with  the  representative  of 
any  affected  employees  concerning  the  ef- 
fects, if  any.  of  .such  action  upon  such  em- 
ployees;"; and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  comma  preced- 
ing the  phrase  "That  where  there  is  in  effect 
a  collective-bargaining  contract'"  the  word 
"further. •• 

Amend.ment  No.  2171 
At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  followinii 
"(Hi)  except  that  the  prohibitions  con- 
tained in  subsections  in  and  (ui  will  not 
apply  unless  a  simple  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees in  the  bargaining  unit  or  bar^'aining 
units  involved  in  such  labor  dispute  have 
voted  by  secret  ballot  to  conduct  such  labor 
dispute,  and  the  election  is  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  the  National  I,al)<)r  Rela- 
tions Board   ■ 

Amendment  No.  2172 

At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  following- 
"(3)  except  that  the  prohibitions  contained 
in  subsections  (1)  and  (2)  will  not  apply  un- 
less a  simple  majority  of  the  employees  in 
the  bargaining  unit  or  bargaining  units  in- 
volved in  such  labor  dispute  have  voted  by 
secret  ballot  to  conduct  such  labor  dispute. 
and  the  election  Is  conducted  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Hoard.^" 

A.mkndmf.nt  No.  2173 

Ai  the  appropriate  place  add  the  following 
new  st/ction 

Skc.  'The    prohibitions    contained    in 

section  1  and  section  2  will  not  apply  unless 
a  simple  majority  of  the  employees  in  the 
bargaining  unit  or  bargaining  uniLs  involved 
m  such  labor  dispute  have  voted  by  secret 
balhit  to  conduct  such  labor  dispute,  and  the 
election  is  conducted  under  the  supervision 
of  the  National  Lab<jr  Relations  Board   ' 

Amkndment  No.  2174 

.•\t  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  foUow- 
ing- 

"The  prohibitions  contained  in  subsections 
(I)  and  (il)  shall  apply  only  if  a  referendum 
was  conducted  by  secret  ballot  with  a  simple 
majority  of  the  empl(\vees  in  the  bargaining 
unit  or  bargaining  units  affected  voting  to 
conduct  an  economic  strike."' 

.\MKNI-1MKNT  NO.  2175 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 


"The  prohibitions  contained  m  subsections 
(1)  and  i2i  shall  apply  only  if  a  referendum 
was  conducted  by  secret  ballot  with  a  simple 
majority  of  the  employees  m  the  bargaining 
unit  or  bargaining  units  affected  voting  to 
conduct  an  economic  strike." 

.■\MK.ND.vu:-N-T  No.  2:76 

At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  ""The  prohibitions  contained  ir. 
section  1  and  section  2  shall  apply  only  if  a 
referendum,  was  conducted  by  secret  ballot 
with  a  simple  majority  of  the  employees  in 
the  bargaining  unit  or  bargaining  units  af- 
fected voting  to  conduct  an  economic 
strike." 

.Amendmknt  No.  2177 

.■\t  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"'SKC.  .  Section  lOici  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  section  IBOico 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  following 
new  proviso:  ""Provided  further.  That  no 
order  of  the  Board  shall  issue  requiring  any 
employer  to  bargain  with  any  labor  organi- 
iation  unless  such  labor  organization  has 
been  certified  as  the  exclusive  representative 
of  his  employees  following  a  secret  ballot 
election  conducted  pursuant  to  Section  9  of 
this  Act  (29  U.S.C.  section  159),"" 

.■\.MK.N-DMKN-T  N'O    2:78 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  .  Section  lOib)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  §160(b))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  .sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  colon;  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  proviso  at 
the  end  thereof;  ■•Provided  further.  That  no 
complaint  shall  be  issued  based  upon  any  un- 
fair labor  practice  not  specifically  alleged  in 
timely  charge"". 

Amendment  No.  2179 

.At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"'Sec.  .  Section  lOibJ  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  .'\ct  i29  U,S.C.  §160ibii  is 
amended— 

11)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  colon;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  fo' lowing  new  proviso 
after  the  colon: 

"Provided.  That  no  such  amendment  shall 
relate  back  to  the  original  filing  of  the  com- 
plaint, for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
unless  the  claim  asserted  in  the  amended 
pleading  arose  out  of  the  conduct,  trans- 
action, or  occurrence  set  forth  or  attempted 
to  be  set  forth  in  the  original  pleading  " 

-■^.mendment  No.  2180 

.•\t  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Skc  .  Section  9(c  i  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C,  §159(C)i  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  paragraph  at  the  end 
thereof: 

(6)  ""Notwithsi.anding  any  of  the  foregoing, 
the  Board  shall  not  certify  as  a  representa- 
tive of  employees  under  this  Act  any  labor 
organization  which  has  been  determined  to 
be.  in  whole  or  in  part,  an  enterprise  oper- 
ated by  a  pattern  of  racketeering  within  the 
meaning  of  18  U.S.C.  §1961  et  seq.  by  a  court 
of  the  United  States  in  any  civil  or  criminal 
action  for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the  date 
of  such  determination." 


.■\mendment  No,  2181 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  .  Section  3id  -  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U  S.C.  §153(d))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  third  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  colon:  and 

i2i  by  adding  the  following  new  proviso: 
■■Provided.  That  where  the  General  Counsel 
shall  delegate  this  authority  to  issue  com- 
plaints under  Section  10.  the  General  Coun- 
sel shall  provide  an  appeal  procedure  with 
final  review  personally  by  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  any  decision  to  issue  such  com- 
plaints." 

.Amendment  No.  2182 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

""It  IS  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  should  give 
first  priority  and  use  the  utmost  speed  to 
process  unfair  labor  practice  cases  that  in- 
volve the  reinstatement  of  strikers  who  have 
been  permanently  replaced.  " 

.Amendment  No  2183 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing 

■Sec,  .  Section  lOtki  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  i29  U.S.C.  §160(k))  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
tence at  the  end  thereof: 

■At  a  hearing  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
the  burden  shall  be  upon  the  labor  organiza- 
tion challenging  the  particular  work  assign- 
ment to  demonstrate  its  entitlement  to  said 
work  assignm.ent  by  clear  and  convincing 
evidence." 

Amendme.nt  No  2184 

.M  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing- 

■"Sec.  .  Section  14  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  .Act  (29  U.SC,  §i64i  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  "•(d) 
Nothing  herein  shall  require  the  presence  of 
a  union  representative,  or  other  individual. 
at  an.v  interview,  conducted  by  an  employer 
with  any  employee  '" 

A.mendme-nt  No.  2185 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

""Sec,  .  Section  8(b)(6>  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.SC,  §158(bi(6))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  second  occur- 
rence of  the  word  ■■performed"  and  before 
the  semicolon,  a  comma  and  the  following 
new  clause; 

■■or  for  services  for  which  the  employer  has 
no  need  or  does  not  desire,  or  for  services 
which  are  of  no  bona  fide  economic  value  to 
the  employer'"." 

A.VENDMENT  No.  2186 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.      3.      PREV'E.VTION      OF      DlSCRIMINA"nON 
AGAINST  EMPLOYEES   FOR  FAILLNG 
TO  PAY  FOR  THE  POUTICAL  ACTm- 
TIES  OF  A  LABOR  ORGA,NlZAnON. 
""An  emplo.vee  cannot  be  obligated  to  pay. 
through  union  dues  or  any  other  mandatory 
payment  to  a  labor  organization,  for  the  po- 
litical activities  of  the   labor  organization, 
including,  but  not  limited  to.   the  mainte- 
nance and   operation   of.   or  solicitation   of 
contributions  to.  a  political  committee,  po- 
litical   communications    to    members,    and 
voter  registration  and  get-out-the-vote  cam- 
paigns," 
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AMKNDMKNT  No    2187 
At  the  appropnii'"'  pl-i'  '■    uis.Mt  rhc  fi.ll.iw 
Intc  new  section 

SEC.      3.      I'HEVTMIIIV      « l^       l>ls<  KIMIS  \  I K  is 
\(.MNSI    fMI'll)>hh>    K(K    fXlllSI. 
H)  VW    KIH    IHK   I-OIIIK    VI     \(    IIM 
riES  UF  A  LAHOK  (>K(;AM/AT1«>N 
■'No  employee  may  !«•  n'ljuw't  t..  join  any 
labor  ortcanUatlon.   but  If  a  collective  bar- 
galninK    aKTeennent    coverlnR    an    employee 
purports  to  require  memliershlp  or  payment 
of  dues  or  other  fees  to  a  labor  ornanizatlon 
M  »  condition  of  employment,  the  employee 
may  elect  instead  to  pay  an  agency  fee  to 
the  labor  oricanization 

"The  amount  of  the  agency  fee  shall  be 
limited  to  the  employees  pro  rata  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  labor  orKanization's  exclusive 
representation  services  to  the  employee's 
collective  barKaininK  unit,  including  collec- 
tive banfainlntf.  contract  administration, 
and  (grievance  adjustment." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2188 
At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  following 
"The  prohibitions  contained  in  subsections 
(I)  and  liii  shall  not  apply  if  the  employer, 
acting  In  tfood  faith,  can  demonstrate  it  had 
a  reasonable  basis  to  believe  that  it  would 
suffer  significant  economic  injury  as  a  result 
of  such  prohibition. 

AMF.NDMKNT  NO    2189 

At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  following: 
"The  prohibitions  contained  in  subsections 
(1)  and  (2)  shall  not  apply  If  the  employer, 
acting  in  good  faith,  can  demonstrate  it  had 
a  reasonable  basis  to  believe  that  it  would 
suffer  significant  economic  Injury  as  a  result 
of  such  prohibition. 

AMENDMENT  No,  2190 

At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  "The  prohibition  contained  in  sec- 
tion 1  and  section  2  shall  not  apply  if  the  em- 
ployer, acting  in  good  faith,  can  demonstrate 
It  had  a  reasonable  basis  to  believe  that  it 
would  suffer  significant  economic  Injury  as  a 
result  of  such  prohibition. 


KKNNKDV   .XNIKNOMKNT  NOS.  2191 
THROUGH  2241 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  KENNP'.DY  submitted  51  amend- 
ments intendeii  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to    an    amenilment    to    the    bill    S.    55, 
supra:  as  follows; 

A.VE.NUMENT  NO.  2191 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  fciSlnwinir- 

SEC.  3.  PRKVKNTION  OK  DI.SCKIMIN.MION 
.MiAINST  EMl'I.OYKKS  FOK  l-'.-Ml.INi; 
1X»  I'AY  KOH  THE  I'OI.ITICAl.  ACTIVl- 
IIKS  OK  l.-\K()K  OKCiA.NlZAI  lON.S. 

An  employee  who  is  not  a  member  of  a 
labor  organization,  and  who  has  notified  the 
organization  in  writing  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  in  the  organization's  lawful  rules 
for  providing  such  a  notification,  of  his  her 
objection  to  providing  financial  support  for 
the  organization's  expenditures  that  go  for 
political  activities,  including  but  not  limited 
to,  the  maintenance  and  operation  of.  or  so- 
licitation of  contributions  to,  a  political 
committee.  p<3litical  communications  to 
members,  and  voter  registration  and  get-out- 
the-vote  campaigns,  shall  not  be  required  to 
pay  that  pro  rata  share  of  his/her  dues  or  of 
any  equivalent  payment  otherwise  due  and 


payable   under  lawful   union  security  agree- 
ment 

AMENDMENT  NO    2192 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  Insert  in 

lieu  Iherfdf  fho  following 

SEC.  .1  I'KI'WMIIIV  "K  Ills(  KIMIN  xriON 
M.MNSI  KMIMOVKKS  K>H  f\lllN(. 
m  l'\\  KOK  IHh  l'<U  I  1  1(  M  \(ll\l 
MKs  t>Y  I.VHOH  (IK(.  VM/.\1  IONS 

An  employee  who  is  not  a  member  of  a 
labor  organization,  and  who  has  notified  the 
organization  in  writing  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  in  the  organization's  lawful  rules 
for  providing  such  a  notification,  of  hiaher 
objection  to  providing  financial  support  for 
the  organization's  expenditures  that  go  for 
political  activities,  including  but  not  limited 
to.  the  maintenance  and  operation  of.  or  so- 
licitation of  contributions  to.  a  political 
committee,  political  communications  to 
members,  and  voter  registration  and  get-out- 
the-vote  campaigns,  shall  not  be  re<juired  to 
pay  that  pro  rata  share  of  his.  her  dues  or  of 
any  equivalent  payment  otherwise  due  and 
payable  under  lawful  union  security  agree- 
ment 

AMEND.MENT  NO    2193 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

Subsections  li)  and  (ill  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  Issuance  of  any  order  re- 
quiring the  reinstatement  of  any  individual 
as  an  employee  who  has  been  discharged  for 
cause,  including  for  violent  acts  committed 
in  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

AMENDMENT  No.  2194 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

Subsections  li)  and  (ill  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  issuance  of  any  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  been  discharged 
for  cause,  including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted in  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

AMENDMENT  No.  2195 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Subsections  (i)  and  ill)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  issuance  of  any  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  been  discharged 
for  cause,  including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted in  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2196 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

Subsections  (ii  and  (ill  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  issuance  of  any  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  been  discharged 
for  cause,  including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted in  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2197 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

Subsections  li)  and  (ill  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  issuance  of  any  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  been  discharged 
for  cause,  including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted in  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

Amendme.nt  No.  2198 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Subsections  di  and  (ill  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  issuance  of  any  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  individ- 


ual as  an  employee  who  ha^  been  discharged 
for  cause,  including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted in  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

AMENDMENT  No   2199 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following' 

Subsections  di  and  (11)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  issuance  of  any  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  been  discharged 
for  cause,  including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted in  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

Amendment  No  2200 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Subsections  (ii  and  liii  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  Issuance  of  any  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  been  discharged 
for  cause,  including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted in  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

Amendment  No.  2201 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

Subsections  il)  and  (il)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  issuance  of  any  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  been  discharged 
for  cause,  including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted in  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

Amendment  No.  2202 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

Subsections  (ii  and  (ii)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  issuance  of  any  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  an.v  individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  been  discharged 
for  cause,  including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted in  connection  with  a  labor  dispute 

AMENDME.NT  NO.  2203 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

Subsections  (ii  and  (ii)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  issuance  of  any  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  been  discharged 
for  cause,  including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted in  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

Amendment  No.  2204 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

Sec.  .  The  provisions  in  section  I  and  sec- 
tion 2  shall  not  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
issuance  of  any  order  requiring  the  rein- 
statement of  any  individual  as  an  employee 
who  has  been  discharged  for  cause,  including 
for  violent  acts  committed  in  connection 
with  a  labor  dispute. 

Amendment  No.  2205 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

Sec.  .  The  provisions  in  section  1  and  sec- 
tion 2  shall  not  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
issuance  of  any  order  requiring  the  rein- 
statement of  any  individual  as  an  employee 
who  has  been  discharged  for  cause,  including 
for  violent  acts  committed  in  connection 
with  a  labor  dispute. 

Amendment  No.  2206 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec  .  The  provisions  in  section  1  and  sec- 
tion 2  shall  not  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
Issuance  of  any  order  requiring  the  rein- 
statement of  any  individual  as  an  employee 
who  has  been  discharged  for  cause,  including 
for  violent  acts  committed  in  connection 
with  a  labor  dispute. 


.-K.ML.MjMK.n:  N(j   '2207 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

Sec  .  la)  Section  8(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  phrase  "to  restrain  or  co- 
erce" the  following  new  clause:  "in  any  man- 
ner, including  but  not  limited  to,  by  acts  of 
violence,  threats  of  violence,  or  acts  of  in- 
timidation, either  at  the  place  of  employ- 
ment or  otherwise,". 

Amendme.nt  No.  2208 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

SEC.  .  lai  Section  8(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  phrase  "to  restrain  or  co- 
erce" the  following  new  clause:  "in  any  man- 
ner, including  but  not  limited  to,  by  acts  of 
violence,  threats  of  violence,  or  acts  of  in- 
timidation, either  at  the  place  of  employ- 
ment or  otherwise."'. 

Amendment  No.  2209 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

Sec  .(a)  Section  8(biil)(A)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  phrase  "to  restrain  or  co- 
erce" the  following  new  clause:  "In  any  man- 
ner, including  but  not  limited  to.  by  acts  of 
violence,  threats  of  violence,  or  acts  of  in- 
timidation, either  at  the  place  of  employ- 
ment or  otherwise,". 

Amendment  No.  2210 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Section  8(b)(l)(Ai  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  phrase  "to  restrain  or  co- 
erce" the  following  new  clause:  "in  any  man- 
ner, including  but  not  limited  to.  by  acts  of 
violence,  threats  of  violence,  or  acts  of  in- 
timidation, either  at  the  place  of  employ- 
ment or  otherwise,  ". 

Amendment  No.  2211 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Section  8(b)(li(A)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  phrase  "to  restrain  or  co- 
erce "  the  following  new  clause:  "in  any  man- 
ner, including  but  not  limited  to,  by  acts  of 
violence,  threats  of  violence,  or  acts  of  in- 
timidation, either  at  the  place  of  employ- 
ment or  otherwise."". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2212 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec  .  (a)  Section  8(b)(l)(.A)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  phrase  "to  restrain  or  co- 
erce "  the  following  new  clause:  "in  any  man- 
ner, including  but  not  limited  to.  by  acts  of 
violence,  threats  of  violence,  or  acts  of  in- 
timidation, either  at  the  place  of  employ- 
ment or  otherwise.  ". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2213 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

SEC  .  (a)  Section  8(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  phrase  "to  restrain  or  co- 
erce" the  following  new  clause;  "in  any  man- 
ner, including  but  not  limited  to,  by  acts  of 
violence,  threats  of  violence,  or  acts  of  in- 
timidation, either  at  the  place  of  employ- 
ment or  otherwise.  ". 

A.MEND.MENT  NO.  2214 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

'i!Ml-.!l      (>— ll7Vol     |:l!S(Pl     KII'MI 


SKi.".  .  la.  Setlion  SibMln.^i  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  .^ct  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  phrase  "to  restrain  or  co- 
erce" the  following  new  clause:  "in  any  man- 
ner, including  but  not  limited  to.  by  acts  of 
violence,  threats  of  violence,  or  acts  of  in- 
timidation, either  ai  the  place  of  employ- 
ment or  otherwise.' 

.^MKNDMENT  NO.  2215 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  prop>osed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following; 

Sec  .  (a)  Section  SibiduA)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  phrase  ""to  restrain  or  co- 
erce" the  following  new  clause;  "in  any  man- 
ner, including  but  not  limited  to.  by  acts  of 
violence,  threats  of  violence,  or  acts  of  in- 
timidation, either  at  the  place  of  employ- 
ment or  otherwise.  ". 

Amk-NDMKNT  No.  2216 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following; 

The  prohibitions  contained  in  subsections 
(i)  and  (in  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was 
unauthorized  either  i.A  i  by  secret  ballot  vote 
with  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor 
organization  calling  the  strike  voting  to  con- 
duct the  strike,  or  iBi  by  such  other  means 
as  the  labor  organization's  membership  has 
approved  for  authorizing  strikes  pursuant  to 
the  labor  organization's  constitution  and  by- 
laws 

.^MLNDMKNT  N'O.  2217 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

The  prohibitions  contained  in  subsections 
(i)  and  (ii)  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was 
unauthorized  either  (Ai  by  secret  ballot  vote 
with  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor 
organization  calling  the  strike  voting  to  con- 
duct the  strike,  or  (Bi  by  such  other  means 
as  the  labor  organization's  membership  has 
approved  for  authorizing:  strikes  pursuant  to 
the  labor  organization  s  constitution  and  by- 
laws 

.^.MF.NDMENT  NO.  2218 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

The  prohibitions  contained  in  subsections 
(i)  and  (ii)  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was 
unauthorized  either  lAi  by  secret  ballot  vote 
with  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor 
organization  calling  the  strike  voting  to  con- 
duct the  strike,  or  iBi  by  such  other  means 
as  the  labor  organization's  membership  has 
approved  for  authorizing  strikes  pursuant  to 
the  labor  or^^anization's  constitution  and  by- 
laws. 

A.MEND.MENT  NO.  2219 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

The  prohibitions  contained  in  subsections 
(i)  and  (iii  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was 
unauthorized  either  (A)  by  secret  ballot  vote 
with  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor 
organization  calling  the  strike  voting  to  con- 
duct the  strike,  or  (B)  by  such  other  means 
as  the  labor  organization's  membership  has 
approved  for  authorizing  strikes  pursuant  to 
the  labor  organization's  constitution  and  by- 
laws. 

.•\,MF.,NDMKNT  No.  2220 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

The  prohibitions  contained  in  subsections 
(il  and  (ii)  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was 
unauthorized  either  (A)  by  secret  ballot  vote 
with  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor 


organization  calling  the  strike  voting  "..ci  con- 
duct the  strike,  or  (Bi  by  such  other  means 
as  the  labor  organization's  membership  has 
approved  for  authorizing  strikes  pursuant  to 
the  labor  organization's  constitution  and  by- 
laws, 

.^MK,Nr)MENT  No.  2221 

.■\l  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

The  prohibitions  contained  in  subsections 
(i)  and  (in  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was 
unauthorized  either  i.\)  by  secret  ballot  vote 
with  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor 
organization  calling  the  strike  voting  to  con- 
duct the  strike,  or  (B)  by  such  other  means 
as  the  labor  organization's  membership  has 
approved  for  authorizing  strikes  pursuant  to 
the  labor  organization's  constitution  and  by- 
laws. 

.^.V.K.NDMFNT  NO.  '2222 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert: 
The  prohibitions  contained  in  subsections 
li)  and  (lii  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was 
authorized  either  (A)  by  secret  ballot  vote 
with  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor 
organization  calling  the  strike  voting  to  con- 
duct the  strike,  or  (B)  by  such  other  means 
as  the  labor  organization's  membership,  by 
secret  ballot  vote  or  by  vote  of  the  delegates 
to  a  convention  elected  by  secret  ballot,  has 
approved  for  authorizing  strikes, 

.■W.KM.'VF.NT  No    2223 

A-  the  appropriate  place,  insert 

The  proh:l;;t;ons  contained  m  subsections 
II I  and  (111  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was 
authorized  either  (Ai  by  secret  ballot  vote 
with  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor 
organization  calling  the  strike  voting  to  con- 
duct the  strike,  or  iB)  by  such  other  means 
as  the  labor  organization's  membership,  by 
secret  ballot  vote  or  by  vote  of  the  delegates 
to  a  convention  elected  by  secret  ballot,  has 
approved  for  authorizing  strikes. 

A.MENDMENT  NO,  2224 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

The  prohibitions  contained  in  subsections 
(i)  and  iiii  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was 
authorized  either  (A)  by  secret  ballot  vote 
with  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor 
organization  calling  the  strike  voting  to  con- 
duct the  strike,  or  iB)  by  such  other  means 
as  '.he  labor  organization's  membership,  by 
secret  ballot  vote  or  by  vote  of  the  delegates 
to  a  convention  elected  by  secret  ballot,  has 
approved  for  authorizing  strikes, 

AMENDMENT  NO,  2225 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following; 

The  prohibitions  contained  in  subsections 
(il  and  (ii)  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was 
authorized  either  lA)  by  secret  ballot  vote 
with  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor 
organization  calling  the  strike  voting  to  con- 
duct the  strike,  or  (Bi  by  such  other  means 
as  the  labor  organization's  membership,  by 
secret  ballot  vote  or  by  vote  of  the  delegates 
to  a  convention  elected  by  secret  ballot,  has 
approved  for  authorizing  strikes. 

A.MENDME.NT  NO.  2226 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

The  prohibitions  contained  in  subsections 
(i)  and  (ii)  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was 
authorized  either  (A)  by  secret  ballot  vote 
with  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor 
organization  calling  the  strike  voting  to  con- 
duct the  strike,  or  iBi  by  such  other  means 
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as  t,ne  labor  orKanizatlon's  membership,  in 
secret  ballot  vole  or  by  vote  of  the  tleleRates 
to  a  convention  elected  by  secret  ballot,  has 
approveil  for  authorizinK  strikes 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2227 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted, insert  the  followlnn 

The  prohibitions  contained  in  suliscctions 
(1)  and  (ii)  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was 
authorized  either  lA)  by  secret  ballot  vole 
with  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor 
orKanlzation  calling  the  strike  voting  to  con- 
duct the  strike,  or  (B)  by  such  other  means 
as  the  labor  orKanizatlon's  membership,  by 
secret  ballot  vote  or  by  vote  of  the  delegates 
to  a  convention  elected  by  secret  ballot,  has 
approved  for  authorizinK  strikes. 

AMENDMENT  No.  2228 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert; 

The  prohibitions  contained  in  Sections  (1> 
and  (2)  shall  apply  only  If  the  strike  was  au- 
thorized either  (Ai  by  secret  ballot  vote  with 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor  orxa- 
nizatlon  callinK  the  strike  votlntf  to  conduct 
the  strike,  or  iB)  by  such  other  means  as  the 
labor  orKanizatlon's  membership,  by  secret 
ballot  vote  or  by  vote  of  the  delegates  to  a 
convention  elected  by  secret  ballot,  has  ap- 
proved for  authorizing  strikes 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2229 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert: 

The  prohibitions  contained  in  Sections  di 
and  (2i  shall  apply  only  If  the  strike  was  au- 
thorized either  (A)  by  secret  ballot  vote  with 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor  orga- 
nization calling  the  strike  voting  to  conduct 
the  strike,  or  (Bi  by  such  other  means  as  the 
labor  organization's  memtsershlp.  by  secret 
ballot  vote  or  by  vole  of  the  delegates  to  a 
convention  elected  by  secret  ballot,  has  ap- 
proved for  authorizing  strikes. 

Amendment  No  2230 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following 

The  prohibitions  contained  in  Sections  di 
and  (2)  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was  au- 
thorized either  <A)  by  secret  ballot  vote  with 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor  orga- 
nization calling  the  strike  voting  to  conduct 
the  strike,  or  (B)  by  such  other  means  as  the 
labor  organization's  membership,  by  secret 
ballot  vote  or  by  vote  of  the  delegates  to  a 
conveation  elected  by  secret  ballot,  has  ap- 
proved for  authorizing  strikes. 

Amendment  No.  2231 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following. 

The  prohibitions  contained  in  Sections  (1) 
and  (2)  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was  au- 
thorized either  (A)  by  secret  ballot  vote  with 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor  orga- 
nization calling  the  strike  voting  to  conduct 
the  strike,  or  (B)  by  such  other  means  as  the 
labor  organization's  membership,  by  secret 
ballot  vote  or  by  vote  of  the  delegates  to  a 
convention  elected  by  secret  ballot,  has  ap- 
proved for  authorizing  strikes. 

Amendment  No.  2232 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

The  prohibitions  contained  in  Sections  (1) 
and  (2)  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was  au- 
thorized either  (A)  by  secret  ballot  vote  with 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor  orga- 
nization calling  the  strike  voting  to  conduct 
the  strike,  or  iB)  by  such  other  means  as  the 
labor  organization's  membership,   by   secret 
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convention  elected  by  secret  ballot,  has  ap- 
proved for  authorizing  strikes. 

A.MENDMENT  No.  2233 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

■The  prohiblWtjns  contained  in  Sections  (1» 
and  (2i  shall  apply  only  if  ihe  strike  was  au- 
thorized either  (A»  by  secret  ballot  vote  with 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor  orga- 
nization calling  the  strike  voting  to  conduct 
the  strike,  or  (B)  by  such  other  means  as  the 
labor  organizations  membership,  by  secret 
ballot  vote  or  by  vote  of  the  delegates  to  a 
convention  elected  by  secret  ballot,  has  ap- 
proved for  authorizing  strikes. 

Amendment  No  2234 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 
except  that  prior  to  or  after  the  commence- 
ment of  any  strike,  an  employer  may  notify 
each  employee  In  the  bargaining  unit 

(I I  of  the  employee's  right  to  refrain  from 
engaging  in  such  strike  activity,  proridcd 
thai.  If  the  employer  gives  such  notice  the 
employer  shall  also  notify  the  employee  of 
his  right  to  participate  In  such  strike  activ- 
ity. 

(Ill  that  the  employee  may  not  be  sub- 
jected to  restraint  or  coercion  by  the  labor 
organization,  provided  that.  If  the  employer 
gives  such  notice  the  emplo.yei  shall  also  no- 
tify the  employee  that  he  may  not  be  sub- 
jected to  restraint  or  coercion  by  the  em- 
ployer and  that  members  of  the  labor  organi- 
zjillon  may  be  disciplined  for  falling  to  en- 
gage in  such  activity:  and 

(Illt  that  the  employee,  if  a  member  of  the 
labor  organization,  may  avoid  said  discipline 
by  resigning  from  the  labor  organization  uti- 
lizing procedures  specified  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  or.  If  none,  in  accordance 
with  law.  provided  that,  if  the  employer  gives 
such  notice  the  employer  shall  also  notify 
the  employee  that  any  member  who  resigns 
from  the  union  Is  not  eligible  to  participate 
in  elections  and  referendums  conducted 
among  union  members 

Amendment  No  2235 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
except  that  prior  to  or  after  the  commence- 
ment of  any  strike,  an  employer  may  notify 
each  employee  In  the  bargaining  unit 

(I I  of  the  employee's  right  to  refrain  from 
engaging  In  such  strike  activity,  providfd 
that,  if  the  employer  gives  such  notice  the 
employer  shall  also  notify  the  employee  of 
his  right  to  participate  in  such  strike  activ- 

liy. 

(Ill  that  the  employee  may  not  be  sub- 
jected to  restraint  or  coercion  by  the  labor 
organization,  provided  that,  if  the  employer 
gives  such  notice  the  employer  shall  also  no- 
tify the  employee  that  he  may  not  be  sub- 
jected to  restraint  or  coercion  by  the  em- 
ployer, and  that  members  of  the  labor  orga- 
nization may  be  disciplined  for  failing  to  en- 
gaged in  such  activity:  and 

(ill)  that  the  employee.  If  a  member  of  the 
labor  organization,  may  avoid  said  discipline 
by  resigning  from  the  labor  organization  uti- 
lizing procedures  specified  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  or.  if  none,  in  accordance 
with  law,  provided  that,  if  the  employer  gives 
such  notice  the  employer  shall  also  notify 
the  employee  that  any  member  who  resigns 
from  the  union  is  not  eligible  to  participate 
in  elections  and  referendums  conducted 
among  union  members. 

Amendment  No.  2236 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 
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t  xcept  that  prior  to  or  after  the  commence 
ment  of  any  strike,  an  employer  may  notify 
each  employee  in  the  bargaining  unit 

ill  of  the  employee's  right  to  refrain  from 
engaging  in  such  strike  activity,  provided 
that,  if  the  employer  gives  such  notice  the 
employer  shall  also  notify  the  employee  of 
his  right  to  participate  in  such  strike  activ- 
ity. 

(Ill  that  the  employee  may  not  be  sub- 
jected to  restraint  or  coercion  by  the  labor 
organization,  provided  that,  if  the  employer 
gives  such  notice  the  employer  shall  also  no- 
tify the  employee  that  he  may  not  be  sub- 
jected to  restraint  or  coercion  by  the  em- 
ployer, and  that  members  of  the  labor  orga- 
nization may  be  disciplined  for  falling  to  en- 
gage in  such  activity;  and 

(III I  that  the  employee,  if  a  member  of  the 
labor  organization,  may  avoid  said  discipline 
by  resigning  from  the  labor  organization  uti- 
lizing procedures  specified  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  or.  If  none,  in  accordance 
with  law.  provided  that,  if  the  employer  gives 
such  notice  the  emplo.ver  shall  also  notify 
the  employee  that  any  member  who  resigns 
from  the  union  is  not  eligible  to  participate 
in  elections  and  referendums  conducted 
among  union  members. 

.AMENDMENT  NO.  2237 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

Sec.  .  Section  19  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  phrase  'objections  to  joining  or  finan- 
cially supporting  labor  organizations"  the 
phrase,  "or  any  employee  who  held  a  strong- 
ly held  moral  or  philosophical  conviction 
which  occupies  a  place  in  the  emplo.vee's  life 
parallel  to  that  of  a  bona  fide  religion. 

Amendment  No  2238 

strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC.  .  Section  19  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  phrase  "objections  to  joining  or  finan- 
cially supporting  laVior  organizations"  the 
phrase,  "or  any  employee  who  held  a  strong- 
ly held  moral  or  philosophical  conviction 
which  occupies  a  place  in  the  employee's  life 
parallel  to  that  of  a  bona  fide  religion. 

Amendment  No.  2239 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

Sec.  .  Section  19  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  phrase  "objections  to  joining  to  finan- 
cially supporting  labor  organizations"  the 
phrase,  "or  any  employee  who  held  a  strong- 
ly held  moral  or  philosophical  conviction 
which  occupies  a  place  in  the  employee's  life 
parallel  to  that  of  a  bona  fide  religion. 

A.MENDMENT  NO.  2240 

Strike  out  all  after  the  first  word  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following- 

SEC.  :t  I'KKVKMION  OK  llls(  HIMlVAridV 
A(..\1SM  l'MI'l(l>H-  KIH  h.All  IN(, 
HI  I'.W  KIH  riU  I"<>1  11  it  Al  \(  ll\l 
TIt-:S  OK  I.AHOK  OU(.AM/.AI  IONS 

An  emplo.M-e  wi\i.i  i*  n^i  a  nifiniM-i  ui  ,i 
labor  organization,  and  who  has  notified  the 
organization  in  writing  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  in  the  organization's  lawful  rules 
for  providing  such  a  notification,  of  his  her 
objection  to  providing  financial  .support  for 
the  organization's  expenditures  that  go  for 
political  activities,  including  but  not  limited 
to.  the  maintenance  and  operation  of.  or  so- 
licitation of  contributions  to.  a  political 
committee,     political     communications     to 
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memw-rs,  anu  voter  registration  and  get-oul- 
the-vote  campaigns,  shall  not  be  required  to 
pay  that  pro  rate  share  of  his  her  dues  or  of 
any  equivalent  payment  otherwise  due  and 
payable  under  a  lawful  union  security  agree- 
ment. 

.■\mendment  No.  2241 
In   lieu   of  the  matter  proposed   to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following' 

sK  :)  I'KK\T-:NTI0N  ok  disc  RIMINAnON 
A(.AIN.S7  KMI'l.OYKE  KOK  KAILINC 
HI  I'AV  KOK  THE  I"01.IT1(  Al.  ACTUl 
I  IKS  OK  1 ABOK  OK(i.A.M/.VTIO\S 

An  empi<i.vcf  who  is  iioi  a  mcmbiT  ot  a 
labor  organization,  and  who  has  notified  the 
organization  in  writing  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  in  the  organization's  lawful  rules 
for  providing  such  a  notification,  of  his  her 
objection  to  providing  financial  support  for 
the  organization's  expenditures  that  go  for 
political  activities,  including  but  not  limited 
to.  the  maintenance  and  operation  of.  or  so- 
licitation of  contributions  to,  a  political 
committee,  political  communications  to 
members,  and  voter  registration  and  get-out- 
the-vote  campaigns,  shall  not  be  required  to 
pay  that  pro  rata  share  of  his  her  dues  or  of 
any  equivalent  pjayment  otherwise  due  and 
payable  under  a  lav/ful  union  security  agree- 
ment- 
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amendments   intended   to  be   proposed 
by  him  to  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
55.  supra,  a.s  follows: 

A.MEND.MKNT  No.  2242 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  in.scrt  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(3i  The  provisions  of  subsection  (1)  and  (2) 
shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  an  organiza- 
tion which  is  the  recognized  representative 
of  the  striking  employees  over  those  employ- 
ees" rates  of  pay.  rules  or  working  conditions 
which  commences  after  an  Emergency  Board 
issues  a  report  as  provided  for  in  §10  of  this 
Act  (45  U.S.C.  §160).  unless  the  organization 
notifies  the  National  Mediation  Board  in 
writing  within  20  days  after  the  PZmergency 
Board  issues  its  report  that  the  ornanizalion 
accepts  the  recommendations  of  the  Emer- 
gency Board;  Provided  that  if  neither  the  or- 
ganization nor  the  carrier  so  notify  the  Me- 
diation Board  within  20  days  after  the  Emer- 
gency Board  issues  its  report  and  the  organi- 
zation thereafter  serves  written  notice  of  ac- 
ceptance upon  the  carrier,  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (1)  and  (2)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  actions  taken  by  the  carrier  on 
or  after  the  date  the  carrier  receives  the  or- 
ganization's notice.  If  both  the  organization 
and  the  carrier  accept  the  recommendations 
of  the  Board,  those  recommendations  as  to 
all  unresolved  issues  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
an  agreement  between  the  carrier  and  the  or- 
ganization. Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
agree  on  reducing  the  agreement  to  writing, 
either  party  may  request  the  Emergency 
Board  to  supplement  its  initial  report  with 
the  necessary  contractual  language. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2243 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

i3)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (1)  and  i2i 
shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  an  organiza- 
tion which  is  the  recognized  representative 
of  the  striking  employees  over  those  employ- 
ees' rates  of  pay,  rules  or  working  conditions 
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.Act  i-li  U.S.C.  §160),  unless  the  organization 
notifies  the  National  Mediation  Board  in 
writing  within  20  days  after  the  Emergency 
Board  issues  its  report  that  the  organization 
accepts  the  recommendations  of  the  Emer- 
gency Board;  Provided  that  if  neither  the  or- 
ganization nor  the  carrier  so  notify  the  Me- 
diation Board  within  20  days  after  the  Emer- 
gency Board  is.sues  its  report  and  the  organi- 
zation thereafter  serves  written  notice  of  ac- 
ceptance upon  the  carrier,  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (1)  and  (2i  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  actions  taken  by  the  carrier  on 
or  after  the  date  the  carrier  receives  the  or- 
ganization's notice.  If  both  the  organization 
and  the  carrier  accept  the  recommendations 
of  the  Board,  those  recommendations  as  to 
all  unresolved  issues  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
an  agreement  between  the  carrier  and  the  or- 
ganization. Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
agree  on  reducing  the  ag-reement  to  writing, 
either  party  may  request  the  Emergency 
Board  to  supplement  its  initial  report  with 
the  necessary  contractual  language. 

.•\MKNDMENT  N(J.  2244 

Strike  ail  after  the  first  word  and  in.sert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(3l  The  provisions  of  subsection  (1)  and  (2l 
shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  an  organiza- 
tion which  is  the  recognized  representative 
of  the  striking  employees  over  those  employ- 
ees' rates  of  pay,  rules  or  working  conditions 
which  commences  after  an  Emergency  Board 
issues  a  repiort  as  provided  for  in  §10  of  this 
Act  (45  U.S.C.  §160).  unless  the  organization 
notifies  the  National  Mediation  Board  in 
writing  within  20  days  after  the  Emergency 
Board  issues  its  report  that  the  organization 
accepts  the  recommendations  of  the  Emer- 
gency Board;  Provided  that  if  neither  the  or- 
ganization nor  the  carrier  so  notify  the  Me- 
diation Board  within  20  days  after  the  Emer- 
gency Board  issues  its  report  and  the  organi- 
zation thereafter  serves  written  notice  of  ac- 
ceptance upon  the  carrier,  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (1)  and  (2)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  actions  taken  by  the  carrier  on 
or  after  the  date  the  carrier  receives  the  or- 
ganization's notice.  If  both  the  organization 
and  the  carrier  accept  the  recommendations 
of  the  Board,  those  recommendations  as  to 
all  unresolved  issues  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
an  agreement  between  the  carrier  and  the  or- 
ganization. Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
agree  on  reducing  the  agreement  to  writing, 
either  party  may  request  the  Emergency 
Board  to  supplement  its  initial  report  with 
the  necessary  contractual  language. 

AMKND.MENT  .N'O.  2245 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

(3)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (1)  and  (2) 
shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  an  organiza- 
tion which  is  the  recognized  representative 
of  the  striking  employees  over  those  emplo.v- 
ees'  rates  of  pay.  rules  or  working  conditions 
which  commences  after  an  Emergency  Board 
issues  a  report  as  provided  for  in  §10  of  this 
Act  (45  U.S.C.  §160).  unless  the  organization 
notifies  the  National  .Mediation  Board  in 
writing  within  20  days  after  the  Emergency 
Board  issues  its  report  that  the  organization 
accepts  the  recommendations  of  the  emer- 
gency Board;  Provided  that  if  neither  the  or- 
ganization nor  the  carrier  so  notify  the  .Me- 
diation Board  within  20  days  after  the  Emer- 
gency Board  issues  its  report  and  the  organi- 
zation thereafter  serves  written  notice  of  ac- 
ceptance upon  the  carrier,  the  provisions  of 
subsections  d)  and  (2i  shall  apply  with  re- 


spect to  any  actions  taken  by  the  earner  on 
or  after  the  date  the  carrier  receives  the  or- 
ganization's notice.  If  both  the  organization 
and  the  carrier  accept  the  recommendations 
of  the  Board,  those  recommendations  as  to 
all  unresolved  issues  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
an  agreement  between  the  carrier  and  the  or- 
ganization. Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
agree  on  reducing  the  agreement  to  writing, 
either  party  may  request  the  Emergency 
Board  to  supplement  its  initial  report  with 
the  necessary  contractual  language. 

AMENDMENT  No.  2246 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following 

SECTION  1  l'RE\-ENT10N  OK  DISCRIVINATHJN 
DIKING  AMI  AT  THE  tONC  I.LSION 
OF  LABOR  DISPUTES, 

Section  8ia.  of  the  Naiionai  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  158ia  I  >  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5i  and  inserting  ";  or";  and 

(2i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

■•i6i  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

"(i)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

"(.A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
Okrnized;  and 

■iB)  m  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  m  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

"(ii)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  (A) 
and  (B)  of  clause  (i)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute. 

(iiixAi  The  provisions  of  subsections  (i) 
and  (ii)  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (b).  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service, 

(Bi  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  (A),  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  respwnse  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  lii  and  (ii) 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  Section 
1207(bi  of  Title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  repi- 
resenting    the    employer,    and    one    neutral 
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merii  •  :  ■■\;  •rienced  in  fact-flndinK  and  m 
cere>;  i:  ■  i'  ion  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar dajs  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
Section  1207(c)(1)  of  that  title.  The  fact-flnd- 
ini?  board  shall  conduct  a  heanntf  of  the  kind 
required  by  Section  1207(ci(2)  of  Title  39  and 
3hall  within  43  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  atrreeinif  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-flndinK  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
atfreement.  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
Title  29.  United  SUtes  Code  that: 

(i)  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any,  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  43  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  repxjrt.  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  Issues  within  43  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days; 

(il)  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

(C)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  its  repcjrt.  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  and  or  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  part  may  request  the  fact- 
finding board  to  supplement  its  initial  report 
With  the  necessary  contractual  language 
The  resulting  agreement  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  a  duration  of  two  years  unless  the  fact 
finding  recommendations  are  for  a  lesser  du- 
ration. 

(D)  If,  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  ref)ort  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (1)  and  (ii)  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  Issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  (A).  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (I)  and  (li)  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  Issues  if  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period 
and  the  labor  organization  thereafter  serves 
such  written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the 
provisions  of  subsections  d)  and   (ili  shall 


ilppiV    With   respect    Lw   .ili\    in.LiiiIi^    UiKeli    i;> 

the  employer  on  and  after  the  date  the  em- 
ployer receives  the  labor  organization's 
offer 

SF(  ,:  PUF\TNT10N  oy  I)!SCIUMIN.\TU)N  in  II 
IN(,  AM)  \l  IIU  (0\(l(sl(iN  llK 
liAll.UA>  l^UUK  IJl.Sl'L  I'L^. 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C    152i  is  amended  — 
Il »  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Fourth."  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(bi  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  lake  other 
action— 

■■(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
the  employee  who— 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  lalwr  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized;  and 

"(B)  In  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  and  labor  organization,  or 

■'(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  criteria  of  subparagraphs  lA)  and  (Bi 
of  paragraph  (li  and  who  is  working  for  or 
has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute .". 

(3)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (1)  and  (2) 
shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  an  organiza- 
tion which  is  the  recognized  representative 
of  the  striking  employees  over  those  employ- 
ees' rates  of  pay.  rules  or  working  conditions 
which  commences  after  an  Emergency  Board 
issues  a  report  as  provided  for  in  {  10  of  this 
Act  (45  U.S.C.  $160).  unless  the  organization 
notifies  the  National  Mediation  Board  in 
writing  within  20  days  after  the  Emergency 
Board  issues  its  report  that  the  organization 
accepts  the  recommendations  of  the  Emer- 
gency Board;  Provided  that  If  neither  the  or- 
ganization nor  the  carrier  so  notify  the  Me- 
diation Board  within  20  days  after  the  Emer- 
gency Board  issues  its  report  and  the  organi- 
zation thereafter  serves  written  notice  of  ac- 
ceptance upon  the  carrier,  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (1)  and  (2)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  actions  taken  by  the  carrier  on 
or  after  the  date  th"  carrier  receives  the  or- 
ganization's notice.  If  both  the  organization 
and  the  carrier  accept  the  recommendations 
of  the  Board,  those  recommendations  as  to 
all  unresolved  issues  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
an  agreement  between  the  carrier  and  the  or- 
ganization Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
agree  on  reducing  the  agreement  to  writing, 
either  party  may  request  the  Emergency 
Board  to  supplement  Its  initial  report  with 
the  necessary  contractual  language 

AMEND.ME,NT  NO.  2247 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted. Insert  the  following 

SECIIUN  1  I'KKWMIDN  ny  I  i|s(  HIMIN  \  I  II  l\ 
1)1  KIM.  AMI  M  nU  (  ()M  I  I  MDN 
«)K  I-MIOU  lllsl'l  TES. 

Section  8i.i  ".  .  lonal   Labor  Rela- 

tions Act  (29  use.  litiiai)  is  amended— 

11)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting   ";  or  ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  lake  other 
action  — 


li)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  In  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or,  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
plo.vees.  was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized; and 

•■(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation: or 

"(11)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  (A) 
and  (B)  of  clause  d)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  Individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute. 

(lll)(Ai  The  provisions  of  subsections  (i) 
and  III)  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  In  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer slating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  In 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (bi.  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

•  Bi  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  (A),  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  di  and  (ill 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  lat)or  dis- 
pute If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  Section 
1207(b)  of  Title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  In  the  manner  provided  for  In 
Section  1207(cMli  of  that  title.  The  fact-find- 
ing board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  Section  1207ic)(2i  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  44  calendar  days  after  its  a," 
pointment  issue  a  report  of  its  findings  a::  : 
of  Its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre 
solved  issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
Title  29.  United  Stales  Code  that: 

(Il  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement.  If  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  44  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  Issues  within  44  calendar 


days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days; 

(ii)  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  ai^i'eement. 

(Ci  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  Issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  and  or  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unabie  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  ma.y  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. TTie  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact-finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration. 

iDi  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  org-anization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  ( i  i  and  i  li  i  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  (Ai.  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  ( i )  and  (ill  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period 
and  the  labor  organization  thereafter  serves 
such  written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (1)  and  (ii)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by 
the  employer  on  and  after  the  date  the  em- 
ployer rfcivos  tln^  lal'i'T'  '"i;vfin!7ation's 
offer. 

SEC.  2.  l'KK\KM'l()N  OK  DISC  KI.MINATION  1)1  K 
IS(.  .\.MI  AT  IHK  l()N(  I.l  SI()\  OK 
H.\ll  UAV  lAWOK  UISPLTKS 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  152)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(ai"  after   "Fourth.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

""(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
the  employee  who— 

•lAi  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  to  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized:  and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization,  or 


■■i2'  10  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  i.\i  and 
iB)  of  paragraph  di  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  refurn  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute.". 

(3)  The  provisions  of  subsection  d)  and  (2i 
shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  an  organiza- 
tion which  is  the  recognized  representative 
of  the  striking  employees  over  those  employ- 
ees' rates  of  pay.  rules  or  working  conditions 
which  commences  after  an  Emergency  Board 
issues  a  report  as  provided  for  iii  §10  of  this 
Act  (45  U.S.C.  §160i.  unless  the  organization 
notifies  the  Federal  Mediation  Board  in  writ- 
ing within  20  days  after  the  Emergency 
Board  issues  Us  report  that  the  organization 
accepts  the  recommendations  of  the  Emer- 
gency Board:  Provided  that  if  neither  the  or- 
ganization nor  the  carrier  so  notify  the  Me- 
diation Board  within  20  days  after  the  Emer- 
gency Board  issues  its  report  and  the  organi- 
zation thereafter  serves  written  notice  of  ac- 
ceptance upon  the  carrier,  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (1)  and  (2)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  actions  taken  by  the  carrier  on 
or  after  the  date  the  carrier  receives  the  or- 
ganization's notice.  If  both  the  organization 
and  the  carrier  accept  the  recommendations 
of  the  Board,  those  recommendations  as  to 
all  unresolved  issues  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
an  agreement  between  the  carrier  and  the  or- 
ganization. Should  the  parlies  l^e  unable  to 
agree  on  reducing  the  agreement  to  writing, 
either  party  may  request  th^  Emergency 
Board  to  supplement  its  initial  report  with 
the  necessary  contractual  language. 

AMENDMENT  No.  2248 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

SECTION  1.  PRE\-ENTION  OK  DISCRIMINATION 
Dt  KINC  A.NU  AT  THE  CONCl.tSIO.N 
OF  LABOR  niSF>l  TES. 

Section  S^ai  uf  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  tS'  and  inserting  "■;  or";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized; and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation: or 

■■iii)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  lAi 
and  (Bi  of  clause  li)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute.". 

(iiiKAi  The  provisions  of  subsections  (ii 
and  (ill  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 


organization  that  is  the  recognized  exciiisive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  befM-e  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (Bi.  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

(Bi  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  lA).  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  m  and  (ii) 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer. 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  Section 
1207(bi  of  Title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  t*n  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
Section  1207(ci(li  of  that  title.  The  fact-find- 
ing board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  Section  1207(cii2i  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  45  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
Title  29.  United  States  Code  that: 

li)  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
^'aining  agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  45  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  45  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days; 

(ii)  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

(Cl  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  its  report,  the  em.ployer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  and  or  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues. 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
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this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  afrreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resultinir  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact  finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration. 

(D)  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (i»  and  (ii)  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  (A».  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (i)  and  (ii)  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  Issues  if  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period 
and  the  labor  organization  thereafter  serves 
such  written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the 
provisions  of  subsections  il)  and  (ii)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by 
the  employer  on  and  after  the  date  the  em- 
ployer roroivps  the  lahnr  nrcanizaf  inn's 
offer 

SEC.  2.  l"Kh\l-Ml(>N  UK  |l|s(  KIMIN  V  I  K  )N  IKK 
INI.  AMI  Al  IHK  {  (»S<  I  (  s|(i\  UK 
ICAIl  WA^    l.,\H<)H  DIM'l   I>.s 

Paragraph  Kuurth  of  section  2  of  llie  liuU- 
way  Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C   152)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Fourth";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action-- 

••(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
the  employee  who— 

■•(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  to  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized:  and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  Join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing  or  to  bargain  collectively- 
and  labor  organization,  or 

"(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (Bi 
of  paragraph  (i)  and  who  Is  working  for  or 
has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  i.s  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  wiUingnes.s  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute.". 

(3)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (1)  and  (2) 
shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  an  organiza- 
tion which  is  the  recognized  representative 
of  the  striking  employees  over  those  employ- 
ees' rates  of  pay.  rules  or  working  conditions 
which  commences  after  an  Emergency  Board 
issues  a  report  as  provided  for  in  §10  of  this 
Act  (45  U.S.C.  §160).  unless  the  organization 
notifies  the  National  Mediation  Board  in 
writing  within  20  days  after  the  Emergency 
Board  issues  its  report  that  the  organization 
accepts  the  recommendations  of  the  Emer- 
gency Board;  Provided  that  if  neither  the  or- 
ganization nor  the  carrier  so  notify  the  Me- 
diation Board  within  20  days  after  the  Emer- 
gency Board  issues  its  report  and  the  organi- 
zation thereafter  serves  written  notice  of  ac- 


ceptance upon  the  carrier,  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (1)  and  (2)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  actions  taken  by  the  carrier  on 
or  after  the  date  the  carrier  receives  the  or- 
ganization's notice.  If  both  the  organization 
and  the  carrier  accept  the  recommendations 
of  the  Board,  those  recommendations  as  to 
all  unresolved  issues  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
an  agreement  between  the  carrier  and  the  or- 
ganization. Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
agree  on  reducing  the  airreement  to  writing, 
either  party  may  request  the  Emergency 
Board  to  supplement  its  Initial  report  with 
the  necessary  contractual  language. 

Amendment  No.  2249 
In   lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted, insert  Thi^  fo!l-\vi"i' 

SECTION  I.  I'KKVKMION  1)1^  I  ll-^l  l!(MIS  M  ll  >N 
III  mN(.  \M)  AI  IIIK  l.l».M.LLMON 
OK    l-MUPH  1)1.S|'IT>:S 

Section  ii>.^  -.:  :;.■•  N.tiiunal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  use.  158(a)l  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  ":  or  ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph; 

"(6i  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  lake  other 
action— 

"(I)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  employee  of  the  employer  in  a  bar- 
gaining unit  in  which  a  labor  organization 
was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive  rep- 
resentative or,  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized; and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

•■(III  to  witliho!d  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  (Ai 
and  (B)  of  clause  (I)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  Is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  Indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  liargainlng  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute. 

(iti)(A)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (i) 
and  (lii  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  Issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (b).  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

(B)  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  (A),  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  Its  response  to  the  F'ed- 
eral  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  Issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  (i)  and  (ii) 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  Section 
1207(b)  of  Title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 


the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  In  fact-finding  and  In- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  In  the  manner  provided  for  In 
Section  1207(C)(1)  of  that  title.  The  fact-find- 
ing board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  Section  1207(c)(2)  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  46  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
Title  29.  United  Sutes  Code  that; 

III  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
kraining  agreement.  If  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  45  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  Its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  45  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  .seven  calendar  days; 

(ii»  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

(C)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  Its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations. 
If  lx)th  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  Issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  part  may  request  the  fact- 
finding board  to  supplement  its  initial  report 
with  the  necessary  contractual  language. 
The  resulting  agreement  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  a  duration  of  two  .years  unless  the  fact 
finding  recommendations  are  for  a  lesser  du- 
ration. 

(D)  If,  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  Its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (i)  and  (11)  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  i.ssued  under  subsection  (A).  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (ii  and  (li)  shall  not  apply 
aft.er  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  serve  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 


i..>!i  !.ur  "i-i.c  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  d)  and  (iii  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
plo.ver  on  and  after  the  date  „he  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  urtjanization's  offer. 
SFr  2  F*RK\'>:Nn()N  of  niSCRIMINATION  IH'R 
IN(.  A.M)  AI  THK  CONCI-l'SION  OF 
K.MLWAY  l-ABOH  UlSPLTES. 

Paragraph  P\iurth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  152)  is  amended— 

111  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Fourth.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing; 

"(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

"(l)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who — 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  in  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or, 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized;  and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization;  or 

"1 2 1  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(Bi  of  paragraph  di  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute.  ". 

c3i  The  provisions  of  subsection  (1)  and  (2) 
shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  an  organiza- 
tion which  is  the  recognized  representative 
of  the  striking  employees  over  those  employ- 
ees' rates  of  pay,  rules  or  working  conditions 
which  commences  after  an  Emergency  Board 
issues  a  report  as  provided  for  in  §10  of  this 
Act  (45  U.S.C.  §160),  unless  the  organization 
notifies  the  National  Mediation  Board  in 
writing  within  20  days  after  the  Emergency 
Board  issues  its  report  that  the  organization 
accepts  the  recommendations  of  the  Emer- 
gency Board;  I^ovided  that  if  neither  the  or- 
ganization nor  the  carrier  so  notify  the  Me- 
diation Board  within  20  days  after  the  Emer- 
gency Board  issues  its  report  and  the  organi- 
zation thereafter  serves  written  notice  of  ac- 
ceptance upon  the  carrier,  the  provisions  of 
subsections  d)  and  (2)  shall  apply  w'ith  re- 
spect to  any  actions  taken  by  the  carrier  on 
or  after  the  date  the  carrier  receives  the  or- 
ganization's notice.  If  both  the  organization 
and  the  carrier  accept  the  recommendations 
of  the  Board,  those  recommendations  as  to 
all  unresolved  issues  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
an  agreement  between  the  carrier  and  the  or- 
ganization. Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
agree  on  reducing  the  agreement  to  writing. 
either  party  may  request  the  Emergency 
Board  to  supplement  its  initial  report  with 
the  necessary  contractual  language. 

AME.N'DMENT  NO.  2250 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
sFctioN   1.   i'Hj':\>;N'noN  of  discrimination 

ni  RIN(.    ,V\I)   at   THK   ( OM'I.l  SlON 
OF  LABOR  D1SHL'TE.S. 

Section  8(a)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(ai)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5i  and  inserting  ";  or";  and 


i2!  by  addmik  at,  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

"(i)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or,  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized; and 

"(Bi  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation: or 

"(ii)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  lAi 
and  (B)  of  clause  (i)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute. 

(iiiXA)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (i) 
and  (ii)  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (B).  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

(B)  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  (A),  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  (ii  and  (iii 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  Section 
I207ibi  of  Title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
Section  1207(ciili  of  that  title.  The  fact-find- 
ing board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  Section  1207(ci(2i  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  44  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
Title  29.  United  States  Code  that: 

(i)  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  if  any,  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 


until  the  earlier  of  44  calendar  days  af'i.cr  me 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  repiort  issues  within  44  calendar 
days  of  the  ooard's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days; 

(ii)  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

iCi  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  part  may  request  the  fact- 
finding board  to  supplement  its  initial  report 
with  the  necessary  contractual  language. 
The  resulting  agreement  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  a  duration  of  two  years  unless  the  fact 
finding  recommendations  are  for  a  lesser  du- 
ration. 

(Di  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (i)  and  (ii)  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  (A).  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  i  i )  and  <  li  i  shall  not  apply 
after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  ser\'e  written  notice  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven — day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (i)  and  liii  shall  appl.y 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organizations  offer. 

SEC.  2.  PRF:\T:NTnON  OF  DISCRIMINATION  DIR 
INC;  A,ND  AT  THE  CONCI.ISION  OF 
RAILWAY  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  152 1  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Fourth.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
the  employee  who— 

"I A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  to  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized   representative  or. 
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on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seekinur  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized:  and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  rluht  to  Join,  to  orKanize.  to  as- 
sist in  organizing  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization,  or 

■■(2)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A»  and  iBi 
of  paragraph  (1)  and  who  is  working  for  or 
has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute.'". 

(3)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (1)  and  (2i 
shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  an  organiza- 
tion which  is  the  recognized  representative 
of  the  striking  employees  over  those  employ- 
ees' rates  of  pay.  rules  or  working  conditions 
which  commences  after  an  Emergency  Board 
issues  a  report  as  provided  for  in  §10  of  this 
Act  (45  U.S.C.  §160).  unless  the  organization 
notifies  the  National  Mediation  Board  in 
writing  within  20  days  after  the  Emergency 
Board  issues  its  report  that  the  organization 
accepts  the  recommendations  of  the  Emer- 
gency Board;  Provided  that  if  neither  the  or- 
ganization nor  the  carrier  so  notify  the  Me- 
diation Board  within  20  days  after  the  Emer- 
gency Board  issues  its  repnjrt  and  the  organi- 
zation thereafter  serves  written  notice  of  ac- 
ceptance upon  the  carrier,  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (li  and  (2i  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  actions  taken  by  the  carrier  on 
or  after  the  date  the  carrier  receives  the  or- 
ganization's notice.  If  both  the  organization 
and  the  carrier  accept  the  recommendations 
of  the  Board,  those  recommendations  as  to 
all  unresolved  issues  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
an  agreement  between  the  carrier  and  the  or- 
ganization Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
agree  on  reducing  the  agreement  to  writing, 
either  party  may  request  the  Emergency 
Board  to  supplement  its  initial  report  with 
the  necessary  contractual  language. 

AMt;NDyi':NT  No  2251 
In   lieu   of  the   matter   profisod   to  bf   in 
scrted.  insert  the  followiriK 

SECTION  1  I»RK\>;NTI0N  ok  lilsi  HlMIN  \IKiv 
1)1  KINC.  AM)  AT  Illh  <  (iS(  I  1  sloN 
OF  l.VllOK  DIM'l  IK.s 

Section  Btai  of  the  National  Labor  Hela- 
tlons  Act  (29  U  S.C.  158(a))  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  ";  or";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action  — 

"(1)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or.  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized; and 

••(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

"(ii)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (Ai 
and  (B)  of  clause  d)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 


iiir  any  ntncr  iiuIivhukii  Uuii  ir>  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  Indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute 

(iiiMAi  The  provisions  of  subsections  (1) 
and  (ii)  shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees'  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike,  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organization's  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (b).  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

(B)  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  lA).  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mall  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 
the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union's 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  d)  and  (ii) 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  In  Section 
1207(b)  of  Title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  In 
Section  1207(0(11  of  that  title.  The  fact-find- 
ing board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  Section  1207(c)(2)  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  44  calendar  days  after  Its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  Its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  factfinding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  183  of 
Title  29.  United  States  Code,  that: 

III  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement.  If  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  lime  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  date  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  44  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  Its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  Issues  within  44  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days; 

(11)  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

(C)  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  its  report,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-Tinding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  boards  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 


ployer have  so  accepted,  ih.-  i.n  '^  anding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  Issues, 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact-finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration. 

(D)  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  il)  and  (ii)  shall 
apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  (A).  The  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (i)  and  liii  shall  not 
apply  after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the 
labor  organization  fails  to  serve  written  no- 
tice of  an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  served  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  peiod  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (i)  and  ill)  shall  appl.v 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives Ihi"  labor  orktaniz.i!  ii->p.  >  offrr 
SEC.  2.  PRF\TNn()N  OK  DISCKIMINATION  1)1  K 
INc;  AM)  AI  rilK  (()N(ll>IO\  OK 
ICMI.WAY  lAllOK  DIM'l  I>.S. 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way I.Abor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  152)  Is  amended— 

(li  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  ''Fourth. ■':  and 

(2 1  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"lb)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  lake  other 
action — 

••(I)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
the  employee  who— 

■lA)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  to  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  b.v  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized;  and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  Join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist In  organizing  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization,  or 

■■(2!  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee,  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
iB)  of  paragraph  (1)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  earner,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  Indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute."- 

(3)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (li  and  (2) 
shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  an  organiza- 
tion which  is  the  recognized  representative 
of  the  striking  employees  over  those  employ- 
ees' rates  of  pay.  rules  or  working  conditions 
which  commences  after  an  Emergency  Board 
issues  a  report  as  provided  for  in  §10  of  this 
Act  (45  use    160).  unless  the  organization 
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notifies  the  National  Mediation  Board  in 
writing  within  30  days  after  the  Emergency 
Board  issues  its  report  that  the  orkranization 
accepts  the  recommendations  of  the  Emer- 
gency Board;  Provided  that  if  neither  the  or- 
ganization nor  the  carrier  so  notify  the  Me- 
diation Board  within  20  days  after  the  Emer- 
gency Board  issues  its  report  and  the  organi- 
zation thereafter  serves  written  notice  of  ac- 
ceptance upon  the  carrier,  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (1)  and  (2)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  actions  taken  by  the  carrier  on 
or  after  the  date  the  carrier  receives  the  or- 
ganizations  notice  If  both  the  organization 
and  the  carrier  accept  the  recommendations 
of  the  Board,  those  recommendations  as  to 
all  unresolved  issues  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
an  agreement  between  the  carrier  and  the  or- 
ganization. Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
agree  on  reducing  the  agreement  to  writing. 
either  party  may  request  the  Emergency 
Board  to  supplement  its  initial  report  with 
the  necessary  contractual  language. 

Amendment  No.  2252 
Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SECTION    1.    PREVEVnON    OF    DISCRIMINATION 
1)1  KlNC;    .\.M)   AT   THE   C'ONCi.fSION 
OK  I.AKOK  UISPl'TES. 
Section  H  .'.       •    'he   National   Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  iliy  L'  S.C.  158(al)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  "•;  or  ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"•(6)  to  promise,  to  threaten,  or  take  other 
action— 

"(l)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
an  employee  who— 

""(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  an  employee  of  the  employer  In  a 
bargaining  unit  in  which  a  labor  organiza- 
tion was  the  certified  or  recognized  exclusive 
representative  or,  on  the  basis  of  written  au- 
thorizations by  a  majority  of  the  unit  em- 
ployees, was  seeking  to  be  so  certified  or  rec- 
ognized; and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
engaged  in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection  through  that  labor  organi- 
zation; or 

■•(ii)  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  em- 
ployment right  or  privilege  to  an  employee, 
who  meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  of  clause  (i)  and  who  is  working  for 
or  has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  employer,  out  of  a  preference 
for  any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  performing,  has 
performed  or  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
perform  bargaining  unit  work  for  the  em- 
ployer during  the  labor  dispute. 

(iii)(A)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (i) 
and  (ill  shall  not  appl.v  to  a  strike  by  a  labor 
organization  that  is  the  recognized  exclusive 
representative  of  the  striking  employees 
over  those  employees"  wages,  hours  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  seven  cal- 
endar days  before  engaging  in  any  such 
strike.  ser\'es  a  written  notice  upon  the  em- 
ployer stating  the  labor  organizalion"s  will- 
ingness to  submit  all  unresolved  issues  in 
the  dispute  to  a  fact-finding  board  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (B).  A  copy  of  the  union's 
notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service. 

(B)  If  the  labor  organization  serves  notice 
as  provided  in  subsection  (A),  the  employer 
shall  respond  within  seven  calendar  days  and 
shall  mail  a  copy  of  its  response  to  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  If 


the  employer  does  not  accept  the  union  s 
offer  to  submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  fact- 
finding, the  provisions  of  sections  li)  and  (ii) 
shall  apply  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. If  the  employer  does  accept  that  offer, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  fact-find- 
ing board  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  Section 
1207ib)  of  Title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  constituted  of  one  member  representing 
the  labor  organization,  cne  member  rep- 
resenting the  employer,  and  one  neutral 
member  experienced  in  fact-finding  and  in- 
terest arbitration  all  selected  within  ten  cal- 
endar days  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
Section  1207(c)(1)  of  that  title.  The  fact-find- 
ing board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  of  the  kind 
required  by  Section  1207(c)(2i  of  Title  39  and 
shall  within  44  calendar  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment issue  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
of  its  recommendations  for  settling  the  unre- 
solved issues  so  as  to  achieve  a  prompt, 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
By  agreeing  to  submit  all  unresolved  issues 
to  fact-finding  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  parties  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  an 
agreement,  enforceable  under  Section  185  of 
Title  29.  United  States  Code,  that: 

(il  the  parties'  preexisting  collective  bar- 
►;aining  agreement,  if  any.  or  the  existing 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
union's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact- 
finding, shall  be  extended  from  the  dale  of 
the  union's  offer  to  utilize  those  procedures 
until  the  earlier  of  44  calendar  days  after  the 
board  is  appointed  or  until  the  fact-finding 
board  issues  its  report,  provided  that  if  the 
fact-finding  report  issues  within  44  calendar 
days  of  the  board's  appointment,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  preexisting 
employment  conditions  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  an  additional  seven  calendar  days, 

liii  during  this  time  period,  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout  over  any  issue  submit- 
ted to  the  fact-finding  board  or  that  is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  parties'  preexisting 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

(Ci  Within  seven  calendar  days  after  a  fact- 
finding board  issues  its  report,  the  emplo.ver 
and  the  labor  organization  shall  serve  writ- 
ten notice  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  stating  whether  the 
party  accepts  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  shall  notify  the  parties  as  to  whether 
the  labor  organization  andor  the  employer 
has  accepted  the  board's  recommendations. 
If  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer have  so  accepted,  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations as  to  all  unresolved  issues. 
and  the  parties'  agreement  on  all  issues  that 
were  resolved  by  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion enforceable  pursuant  to  section  185  of 
this  title.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  reducing  that  contract 
to  writing,  either  party  may  request  the 
fact-finding  board  to  supplement  its  initial 
report  with  the  necessary  contractual  lan- 
guage. The  resulting  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  duration  of  two  years  un- 
less the  fact-finding  recommendations  are 
for  a  lesser  duration. 

(D)  If,  wiihin  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
fact-finding  board  submits  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  labor  organization  serves 
written  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  and  the  employer  does 
not  serve  written  notice  of  a  like  acceptance, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (i)and  (iii  shall 


apply  from  the  earlier  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  fact-finding  report  was  issued  or  was  due 
to  be  issued  under  subsection  lAi.  The  provi- 
sions of  subsections  m  and  iiii  shall  not 
apply  after  a  fact-finding  report  issues  if  the 
labor  organization  fails  to  serve  written  no- 
tice of  an  acceptance  of  the  fact-finding  rec- 
ommendations during  the  seven-day  period, 
provided  that  if  neither  the  labor  organiza- 
tion nor  the  employer  serves  such  written 
notice  during  the  seven-day  period  and  the 
labor  organization  thereafter  serves  such 
written  notice  upon  the  employer,  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  di  and  iiii  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  the  employer  re- 
ceives the  labor  organization's  offer 
SEC,  2.  PRE\-ENT10N  OF  DISCRLMINATION  DL  R- 
ING  AND  AT  THE  CONCLl'SION  OF 
RAILWAY  LABOR  DISPLTES. 

Parairraph  Fourth  of  .section  2  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  .^ct  !45  U.S.C.  152)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(ai"  after  "Fourth.  ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  No  carrier,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the 
carrier,  shall  promise,  threaten  or  take  other 
action— 

••il)  to  hire  a  permanent  replacement  for 
the  employee  who— 

"(A)  at  the  commencement  of  a  dispute 
was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  in  a  craft  or 
class  to  which  a  labor  organization  was  the 
designated  or  authorized  representative  or. 
on  the  basis  of  written  authorizations  by  a 
majority  of  the  craft  or  class,  was  seeking  to 
be  so  designated  or  authorized;  and 

"iB)  in  connection  with  that  dispute  has 
exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  organize,  to  as- 
sist in  organizing  or  to  bargain  collectively 
through  that  labor  organization,  or 

"1 2 1  to  withhold  or  deny  any  other  employ- 
ment right  or  privilege  to  an  emplo.vee,  who 
meets  criteria  of  subparagraphs  i.\i  and  (B) 
of  paragraph  il^  and  who  is  working  for  or 
has  unconditionally  offered  to  return  to 
work  for  the  carrier,  out  of  a  preference  for 
any  other  individual  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  employed,  was  em- 
ployed, or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dispute.'", 

(3)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (1 1  and  (2) 
shall  not  apply  to  a  strike  by  an  organiza- 
tion which  is  the  recognized  representative 
of  the  striking  employees  over  those  employ- 
ees" rates  of  pay,  rules  or  working  conditions 
which  commences  after  an  Emergency  Board 
issues  a  report  as  provided  for  m  §10  of  this 
Act  (45  U.S.C.  160 >,  unless  the  organization 
notifies  the  National  Mediation  Board  in 
writing  withm  20  days  after  the  Emergency 
Board  issues  its  report  that  the  organization 
accepts  the  recommendations  of  the  Emer- 
gency Board:  Provided  that  if  neither  the  or- 
ganization nor  the  carrier  so  notify  the  Me- 
diation Board  within  20  da.vs  after  the  Emer- 
gency Board  issues  its  report  and  the  organi- 
zation thereafter  serves  written  notice  of  ac- 
ceptance upon  the  carrier,  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (1)  and  (2i  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  actions  taken  by  the  carrier  on 
or  after  the  date  the  carrier  receives  the  or- 
ganization's notice.  If  both  the  organization 
and  the  carrier  accept  the  recommendations 
of  the  Board,  those  recommendations  as  to 
all  unresolved  issues  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
an  agreement  between  the  carrier  and  the  or- 
ganization. Should  the  parties  be  unable  to 
agree  on  reducing  the  agreement  to  writing, 
either  party  may  request  the  Emergency 
Board  to  supplement  its  initial  report  with 
the  necessary  contractual  language. 

.Amendment  No.  2253 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 
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Subsections  (i)  and  (tl)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  Issuance  of  any  order 
requlrInK  the  reinstatement  of  any  Individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  been  dischartfed 
for  cause,  ineludlns:  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted in  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

A.MF.NDMF.NT  No.  2254 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted. Insert  the  followinK' 

Subsections  (1)  and  (11)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  issuance  of  any  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  mdivid- 
ual  as  an  employee  who  has  been  discharued 
for  cause.  Including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted in  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

A.MKNDMKNT  No.  2255 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  followinir: 

Subsections  (ii  and  (11)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  Issuance  of  any  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  been  discharKed 
for  cause,  including  for  violent  acta  commit- 
ted In  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

AMKNDMENT  NO.  2256 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Section  8(b)(li(A)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  phra.se  "to  restrain  or  co- 
erce" the  following  new  clause:  "in  any  man- 
ner, including  but  not  limited  to,  by  acts  of 
violence,  threats  of  violence,  or  acts  of  in- 
timidation, either  at  the  place  of  employ- 
ment or  otherwise.". 

Amendment  No.  2257 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted, insert  the  following; 

Subsections  (1)  and  (ii)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  Issuance  of  any  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  been  discharged 
for  cause.  Including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted In  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2268 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  he  In- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

Subsections  (ii  and  (11 1  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  issuance  of  any  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  been  discharged 
for  cause,  including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted In  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

AMENDMENT  No    22.59 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted. Insert  the  following: 

Subsections  d)  and  (ii)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  issuance  of  any  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  been  discharged 
for  cause,  including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted in  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

Amend.ment  No.  2260 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted. Insert  the  following: 

Subsections  (ii  and  (ii)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  issuance  of  any  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  been  discharged 
for  cause,  including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted in  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

Amendment  No.  2261 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted, insert  the  following: 


Subsections  d)  and  di)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  Issuance  of  any  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  been  discharged 
for  cause.  Including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted In  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

Amendment  No  2262 

strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Subsections  (li  and  (ii)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  Issuance  of  any  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  Individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  l»een  discharged 
for  cause,  including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted In  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

Amendment  No.  2263 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Subsections  d)  and  di)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  Issuance  of  any  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  Individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  been  discharged 
for  cause.  Including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted In  connection  with  a  labor  dispute 

Amendment  No.  2264 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Subsections  di  and  di)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  Issuance  of  any  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  been  discharged 
for  cause,  including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted In  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

Amendment  No.  2265 

strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Subsections  di  and  di)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  Issuance  of  any  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  been  discharged 
for  cause.  Including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted In  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

Amendment  No  2266 

strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following; 

Subsections  d)  and  di)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  issuance  of  any  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  Individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  been  dischargeil 
for  cause,  including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted in  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

Amendment  No.  2267 

strike  all  after  the  fii-st  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following; 

Subsections  d)  and  (II)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  issuance  of  any  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  been  discharged 
for  cause.  Including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted In  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

Amendment  No.  2268 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following; 

Subsections  d)  and  di)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  Lssuance  of  any  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  been  discharged 
for  cause,  including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted in  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

Amendment  No.  2269 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Subsections  d»  and  di)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  issuance  of  any  order 
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requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  been  discharged 
for  cause.  Including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted In  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

Amendment  No.  2270 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

Subsections  d)  and  (11)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  issuance  of  any  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  been  discharged 
for  cause,  including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted in  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

Amendment  No.  2271 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

Subsections  (I)  ancl  di)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  Issuance  of  any  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  been  discharged 
for  cause,  including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted in  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

Amendment  No.  2272 

At  the  appropriate  place  Insert: 

Subsections  di  an(i  di>  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  issuance  of  any  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  been  discharged 
for  cause.  Including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted in  connection  with  a  lalxir  dispute. 


Amendment  No.  2273 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert; 

Subsections  d)  and  dii  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  Issuance  of  any  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  been  discharged 
for  cause,  including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted In  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

A.MENDMENT  NO.  2274 

At  the  appropriate  place  Insert; 

Subsections  d)  and  di)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  issuance  of  any  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  been  discharged 
for  cause.  Including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted In  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

AMENDME.vt  No.  2275 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert; 

Subsections  d)  and  di)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  issuan(.'e  of  any  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  been  discharged 
for  cause.  Including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted in  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

Amendment  No.  2276 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert; 

Subsections  d)  and  di)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  issuance  of  any  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  been  discharged 
for  cause,  including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted In  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

AMEND.MENT  NO.  2277 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

Subsections  d)  and  di)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  Issuance  of  any  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  individ- 
ual as  an  employee  whc  has  been  discharged 
for  cause.  Including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted In  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

Amendment  No.  2278 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted. Insert  the  following: 

Subsections  (1)  and  di)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  issuance  of  any  order 
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requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  been  discharged 
for  cause,  including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted in  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

A.MENDMENT  No.  2279 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

Subsections  d)  and  di)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  issuance  of  any  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  been  discharged 
for  cause,  including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted In  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

AMENDMENT  No    2;280 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

Subsections  d)  and  di)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  issuance  of  any  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  been  discharged 
for  cause,  including  for  violent  act.s  commit- 
ted in  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2281 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following; 

Subsections  di  and  di)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  issuance  of  any  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  been  discharged 
for  cause,  including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted in  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

AMENDMENT  No.  2282 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Subsections  di  and  dl)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  issuance  of  an.v  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  been  discharged 
for  cause,  including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted in  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

Amendment  No.  2283 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following; 

Subsections  d)  and  (ii)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  issuance  of  any  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  been  discharged 
for  cause,  including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted in  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

Amendment  No.  2284 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Subsections  di  and  liii  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  issuance  of  any  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  individ- 
ual as  an  emplo.vee  who  has  been  discharged 
for  cause,  including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted in  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

Amendment  No.  2285 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

Subsections  (i)  and  (ii)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  issuance  of  any  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  been  discharged 
for  cause,  including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted in  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

.Avv:.MiMK.NT  Nil   228() 

.At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

Subsections  di  and  di)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  issuance  of  an.v  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  been  discharged 
for  cause.  Including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted in  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 


Amendment  No.  2287 

.'\t  the  appropriate  place  insert; 

Subsections  lii  and  (li)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  issuance  of  any  order 
requiring  the  reinstatement  of  any  individ- 
ual as  an  employee  who  has  been  discharged 
for  cause,  including  for  violent  acts  commit- 
ted in  connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

.•\mendment  No.  2288 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following; 

"Sec.  .  The  provisions  in  section  1  and 
section  2  shall  not  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  issuance  of  any  order  requiring  the  rein- 
statement of  any  individual  as  an  employee 
who  has  been  discharged  for  cause,  including 
for  violent  acts  committed  in  connection 
with  a  labor  dispute." 

Amendment  No.  2289 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following- 

"Sec.  .  The  provisions  in  section  1  and 
section  2  shall  not  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  issuance  of  any  order  requiring  the  rein- 
statement of  any  individual  as  an  employee 
who  has  been  discharged  for  cause,  including 
for  violent  acts  committed  in  connection 
with  a  lalKir  dispute." 

.A.MEND.MENT  N'O.  2290 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

Sec.  .  The  provisions  in  section  1  and  sec- 
tion 2  shall  not  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
issuance  of  any  order  requiring  the  rein- 
statement of  any  individual  as  an  emplo.vee 
who  has  been  discharged  for  cause,  including 
for  violent  acts  committed  in  connection 
with  a  labor  dispute. 

Amendment  No.  2291 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

Sec.  .  The  provisions  in  section  1  and  sec- 
tion 2  shall  not  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
issuance  of  any  order  requiring  the  rein- 
statement of  any  individual  as  an  employee 
who  has  been  discharged  for  cause,  including 
for  violent  acts  committed  in  connection 
with  a  labor  dispute. 

Amendment  No.  2292 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

SEC.  .  The  provisions  in  section  1  and  sec- 
tion 2  shall  not  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
issuance  of  any  order  requiring  the  rein- 
statement of  any  individual  as  an  employee 
who  has  been  discharged  for  cause,  including 
for  violent  acts  committed  in  connection 
with  a  labor  dispute. 

-AMEND.MENT  NO.  2293 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

Sec.  .  The  provisions  in  section  1  and  sec- 
tion 2  shall  not  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
i.«suance  of  any  order  requiring  the  rein- 
statement of  any  individual  as  an  employee 
who  has  been  discharged  for  cause,  including 
for  violent  acts  committed  in  connection 
with  a  labor  dispute. 

.•\.ME.\DMENT  NCi.  2294 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC.  .  The  provisions  in  section  I  and  sec- 
tion 2  shall  not  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
issuance  of  any  order  requiring  the  rein- 
statement of  any  individual  as  an  employee 
who  has  been  discharged  for  cause,  including 
for  violent  acts  committed  in  connection 
with  a  labor  dispute. 


.Amendments"'*  229,') 

Strike  ai!  after  the  fn>*,  wdr.i  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  fo'..   \>.:r:c 

Sec  .  The  prov:.-  i  r.s  :r.  section  1  and  sec- 
tion 2  shall  not  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
issuance  of  any  order  requiring  the  rein- 
statem.ent  of  any  individual  as  an  employee 
who  has  been  discharged  for  cause,  including 
for  violent  acts  committed  m  connection 
with  a  labor  dispute. 

.AMENDMENT  NO.  2296 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec  .  The  provisions  in  section  1  and  sec- 
tion 2  shall  not  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
issuance  of  any  order  requiring  the  rein- 
statement of  any  individual  as  an  employee 
who  has  been  discharged  for  cause,  including 
for  violent  acts  committed  in  connection 
with  a  labor  dispute. 

-Amendment  No.  2297 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert; 

Sec.  .  (a)  Section  8(bi(l)(A)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  phrase  "to  restrain  or  co- 
erce" the  following  new  clause:  "in  any  man- 
ner, including  but  not  limited  to.  by  acts  of 
violence,  threats  of  violence,  or  acts  of  in- 
timidation, either  at  the  place  of  employ- 
ment or  otherwise.". 

Amendment  N(3.  2298 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

Sec.  ,  lai  Section  8(b)(l)(Ai  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  phrase  "to  restrain  or  co- 
erce" the  following  new  clause:  "in  any  man- 
ner, including  but  not  limited  to.  by  acts  of 
violence,  threats  of  violence,  or  acts  of  in- 
timidation, either  at  the  place  of  employ- 
ment or  otherwise.". 

-A.Vt.NDMKNT  No.  2299 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert; 

Sec.  .  lai  Section  8(bi(li(A)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  phrase  "to  restrain  or  co- 
erce" the  following  new  clause;  "in  any  man- 
ner, including  but  not  limited  to.  by  acts  of 
violence,  threats  of  violence,  or  acts  of  in- 
timidation, either  at  the  place  of  employ- 
ment or  otherwise.". 

.AMENDMENT  No.  2300 

-At  the  appropriate  place  insert; 

SEC.  .  (a)  Section  SibulxA)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  phrase  "to  restrain  or  co- 
erce" the  following  new  clause:  "in  any  man- 
ner, including  but  not  limited  to.  by  acts  of 
violence,  threats  of  violence,  or  acts  of  in- 
timidation, either  at  the  place  of  employ- 
ment or  otherwise.". 

.A.ven;-.v;-;nt  N-     2301 

-At  the  appropriate  pla.  •■  .r..^'-rt: 

Sec  .  (a  I  Section  b  ■  ;  A  '  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  ;^  a:^.i ■::  ;ed  by  in- 
serting after  the  phrase  "l'  :►>;:. •-:n  or  co- 
erce" the  following  new  clause:  "in  any  man- 
ner, including  but  not  limited  to.  by  acts  of 
violence,  threats  of  violence,  or  acts  of  in- 
tim.idation.  either  at  the  place  of  employ- 
ment or  otherwise.". 

-Amend.ment  No.  2302 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

SEC.  .  (a)  Section  8(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  phrase  "to  restrain  or  co- 
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erce"  the  foUowinif  new  clause:  "In  any  man- 
ner, including-  but  not  limited  to.  by  acts  of 
violence,  threats  of  violence,  or  acts  of  In- 
timidation, either  at  the  place  of  employ- 
ment or  otherwise.". 

AMKNDMKNT  NO    2303 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert 

Sec.  .  (a)  Section  8(b)(l)(Ai  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  is  amended  b.v  in- 
serting after  the  phrase  "to  restrain  or  co- 
erce" the  following  new  clause'  "In  any  man- 
ner, including  but  not  limited  to.  by  acts  of 
violence,  threats  of  violence,  or  acts  of  in- 
limldatlon.  either  at  the  place  of  employ- 
ment or  otherwise,", 

j\MKNDMK.NT  NO   2304 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

Sec  (a»  Section  8(h)<li(Ai  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  phrase  "to  restrain  or  co- 
erce" the  following  new  clause:  "in  any  man- 
ner, including  but  not  limited  to,  by  acts  of 
Violence,  threats  of  violence,  or  acts  of  In- 
timidation, either  at  the  place  of  employ- 
ment or  otherwise." 

A.MENDIHKNT  NO    2306 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC,  ,  (a)  Section  8(bi(li(Ai  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  phra.se  "to  restrain  or  co- 
erce" the  following  new  clause:  "in  any  man- 
ner. Including  but  not  limited  to.  by  acts  of 
violence,  threats  of  violence,  or  acts  of  in- 
timidation, either  at  the  place  of  employ- 
ment or  otherwise," 

A.MEND.MEST  NO    2306 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  .  (ai  Section  8(b)iliiA)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  phrase  "to  restrain  or  co- 
erce" the  following  new  clause:  "in  any  man- 
ner, including  but  not  limited  to.  by  acts  of 
violence,  threats  of  violence,  or  acts  of  in- 
timidation, either  at  the  place  of  employ- 
ment or  otherwise.". 

AME.NDMENT  NO.  2307 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Section  8(b)(li(Ai  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  phrase  "to  restrain  or  co- 
erce" the  following  new  clause:  "in  any  man- 
ner, including  but  not  limited  to.  by  acts  of 
violence,  threats  of  violence,  or  acts  of  in- 
timidation, either  at  the  place  of  employ- 
ment or  otherwise, '. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2308 

strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Section  8(bi(l)(Ai  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  phrase  "to  restrain  or  co- 
erce" the  following  new  clause:  "in  any  man- 
ner, including  but  not  limited  to.  by  acts  of 
violence,  threats  of  violence,  or  acts  of  in- 
timidation, either  at  the  place  of  employ- 
ment or  otherwise.". 

Amendment  No.  2309 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Section  8(b)ilKA)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  phrase  "to  restrain  or  co- 


erce the  following  new  clause  in  any  man- 
ner. Including  but  not  limited  to.  by  acts  of 
violence,  threats  of  violence,  or  acts  of  in- 
timidation, either  at  the  place  of  employ- 
ment or  otherwise.". 

AMENDMENT  NO    2310 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC  .  (a)  Section  8(b»(l)(A)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  phrase  "to  restrain  or  co- 
erce" the  following  new  clause:  "in  any  man- 
ner, including  but  not  limited  to.  by  acts  of 
violence,  threats  of  violence,  or  acts  of  in- 
timidation, either  at  the  place  of  employ- 
ment or  otherwise.". 

AMENDMENT  NO    2311 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec  (ai  Section  8(bMli(Ai  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  phrase  "to  restrain  or  co- 
ert:e  '  the  following  new  clause:  "in  any  man- 
ner. Including  but  not  limited  to,  by  acts  of 
violence,  threats  of  violence,  or  acta  of  In- 
timidation, either  at  the  place  of  employ- 
ment or  otherwise.". 

A.MKNDMENT  NO    2312 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec  .  (a)  Section  8ibMl)(A)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  phrase  "to  restrain  or  co- 
erce" the  following  new  clause:  "In  any  man- 
ner, including  but  not  limited  to.  by  acts  of 
violence,  threats  of  violence,  or  acta  of  in- 
timidation, either  at  the  place  of  employ- 
ment or  otherwise.". 

Amend.ment  No  2313 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted. Insert  the  following: 

"Sec  (a)  Section  8ibi(lMA>  of  the  Na- 
tional l«ibor  Relations  Act  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  phrase  "to  restrain  or  co- 
erce" the  following  new  clause:  "in  any  man- 
ner. Including  but  not  limited  to,  by  acts  of 
violence,  threats  of  violence,  or  acts  of  In- 
timidation, either  at  the  place  of  employ- 
ment or  otherwise."." 

Amendment  No  2314 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

"SEC.  .  (ai  Section  8ibi(li<A)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  .\cX  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  phrase  "to  restrain  or  co- 
erce" the  following  new  clause:  "in  any  man- 
ner, including  but  not  limited  to.  by  acts  of 
violence,  threats  of  violence,  or  acts  of  in- 
timidation, either  at  the  place  of  employ- 
ment or  otherwise,"." 

Amendment  No.  2315 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

"Sec  .  (a)  Section  SibxDiA)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  phrase  "to  restrain  or  co- 
erce" the  following  new  clause:  "in  any  man- 
ner, including  but  not  limited  to.  by  acts  of 
violence,  threats  of  violence,  or  acts  of  In- 
timidation, either  at  the  place  of  employ- 
ment or  otherwise."." 

AMENDME.nt  No.  2316 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  .  (a)  Section  8ib)(l)(A)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  Is  amended  by  In- 


serting after  the  phrase  to  restrain  or  co- 
erce" the  following  new  clause:  "In  any  man- 
ner, including  but  not  limited  to.  by  acts  of 
violence,  threats  of  violence,  or  acts  of  in- 
timidation, either  at  the  place  of  employ- 
ment or  otherwise."." 

Amendment  No.  2317 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted. Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  .  tai  Section  8(b><lt(Ai  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  phrase  "to  restrain  or  co- 
erce" the  following  new  clause:  "In  any  man- 
ner, including  but  not  limited  to.  by  acts  of 
violence,  threats  of  violence,  or  acts  of  in- 
timidation, either  at  the  place  of  employ- 
ment or  otherwise.". 

Amendment  No  2318 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

Sec.  lai  Section  8(bi(l)iAf  of  the  Na- 

tional I^abor  Relations  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  phrase  "to  restrain  or  co- 
erce" the  following  new  clause:  "In  any  man- 
ner, including  but  not  limited  to.  by  acts  of 
violence,  threat^s  of  violence,  or  acts  of  In- 
timidation, either  at  the  place  of  employ- 
ment or  otherwise." 

amendment  No.  2319 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Section  SibidKA)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  phrase  "to  restrain  or  co- 
erce" the  following  new  clause:  "in  any  man- 
ner, including  but  not  limited  to.  by  acts  of 
violence,  threats  of  violence,  or  acts  of  in- 
timidation, either  at  the  place  of  employ- 
ment or  otherwise.". 

a.mend.mest  No  2320 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

The  prohibitions  contained  in  subsections 
(1)  and  (11  >  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was 
authorized  either  (A>  by  secret  ballot  vote 
with  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  latwr 
organization  calling  the  strike  voting  to  con- 
duct the  strike,  or  (B)  by  such  other  means 
as  the  labor  organization's  membership  has 
approved  for  authorizing  strikes  pursuant  to 
the  labor  organization's  constitution  and  by- 
laws. 

Amend.ment  No.  2321 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  propxjsed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

The  prohibitions  contained  In  subsections 
(I)  and  111)  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was 
authorized  either  (Ai  by  secret  ballot  vote 
with  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor 
organization  calling  the  strike  voting  to  con- 
duct the  strike,  or  iBi  by  such  other  means 
as  the  labor  organization's  membership  has 
approved  for  authorizing  strikes  pursuant  to 
the  labor  organization's  constitution  and  by- 
laws. 

Amendment  No.  2322 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

The  prohibitions  contained  In  subsections 
(ii  and  ill)  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was 
authorized  either  lAi  by  secret  ballot  vote 
with  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor 
organization  calling  the  strike  voting  to  con- 
duct the  strike,  or  (Bi  by  such  other  means 
as  the  labor  organization's  membership  has 
approved  for  authorizing  strikes  pursuant  to 
the  labor  organization's  constitution  and  by- 
laws. 
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AME.NDMENT  NO.  2323 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

The  prohibitions  contained  in  subsections 
(i)  and  (li)  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was 
authorized  either  lAi  by  secret  ballot  vote 
with  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor 
organization  calling  the  strike  voting  to  con- 
duct the  strike,  or  (Bi  by  such  other  means 
as  the  labor  organization's  membership  has 
approved  for  authorizing  strikes  pursuant  to 
the  labor  organization's  constitution  and  by- 
laws. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2324 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

The  prohibitions  contained  in  subsections 
li)  and  liii  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was 
authorized  either  (A)  by  secret  ballot  vote 
with  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor 
oi-ganizalion  calling  the  strike  voting  to  con- 
duct the  strike,  or  (B)  by  such  other  means 
as  the  labor  organization's  membership  has 
approved  for  authorizing  strikes  pursuant  to 
the  labor  organization's  constitution  and  by- 
laws. 

AMEND.MENT  NO.  2325 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert' 

The  prohibitions  contained  in  subsections 
(i>  and  liii  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was 
authorized  either  (Ai  by  secret  ballot  vote 
With  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor 
organization  calling  the  strike  voting  to  con- 
duct the  strike,  or  (B)  by  such  other  means 
as  the  labor  organization's  membership  has 
approved  for  authorizing  strikes  pursuant  to 
the  labor  organization's  constitution  and  by- 
laws. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2326 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

The  prohibitions  contained  in  subsections 
(i)  and  (il»  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was 
authorized  either  (Ai  by  secret  ballot  vote 
with  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor 
organization  calling  the  strike  voting  to  con- 
duct the  strike,  or  (B)  by  such  other  means 
as  the  labor  organization's  membership  has 
approved  for  authorizing  strikes  pursuant  to 
the  labor  organization's  constitution  and  by- 
laws. 

Amendment  No.  2327 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

"The  prohibitions  contained  in  subsections 
(i)  and  (iii  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was 
authorized  either  (A)  by  secret  ballot  vote 
with  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor 
organization  calling  the  strike  voting  to  con- 
duct the  strike,  or  (B)  by  such  other  means 
as  the  labor  organization's  membership  has 
approved  for  authorizing  strikes  pursuant  to 
the  labor  organization's  constitution  and  by- 
laws." 

.\mendment  No.  2328 

.•\L  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

"The  prohibitions  contained  in  subsections 
(ii  and  Hi)  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was 
authorized  either  (Ai  by  secret  ballot  vote 
with  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor 
organization  calling  the  strike  voting  to  con- 
duct the  strike,  or  iBi  by  such  other  means 
as  the  labor  organization's  membership,  by 
secret  ballot  vote  or  by  vote  of  the  delegates 
to  a  convention  elected  by  secret  ballot,  has 
approved  for  authorizing  strikes." 

amendment  No.  2329 
At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 


"The  prohibitions  contained  in  subsections 
U)  and  (in  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was 
authorized  either  (A>  by  secret  ballot  vote 
with  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor 
or^:anization  calling  the  strike  voting  to  con- 
duct the  strike,  or  (Bi  by  such  other  means 
as  the  labor  organization's  membership,  by 
secret  ballot  vote  or  by  vote  of  the  delegates 
to  a  convention  elected  by  secret  ballot,  has 
approved  for  authorizing  strikes." 

AMKM..MKNT  N(J.   2330 

Al  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

The  prohibitions  contained  m  subsections 
(i)  and  (li)  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was 
authorized  either  lA)  by  secret  ballot  vote 
with  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor 
organization  calling  the  strike  voting  to  con- 
duct the  strike,  or  (Bi  by  such  other  means 
as  the  labor  organization's  membership,  by 
secret  ballot  vote  or  by  vote  of  the  delegates 
to  a  convention  elected  by  secret  ballot,  has 
approved  for  authonzirikr  strikes. 

.'\mendment  No.  2331 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

The  prohibitions  contained  ir.  subsections 
(I)  and  (iii  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was 
authorized  either  (Ai  by  secret  ballot  vote 
with  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor 
organization  calling  the  strike  voting  to  con- 
duct the  strike,  or  (B)  by  such  other  means 
as  the  labor  organization's  membership,  by 
secret  ballot  vote  or  by  vote  of  the  delegates 
to  a  convention  elected  by  secret  ballot,  has 
approved  for  authorizing  strikes. 

.■\mendment  No.  2332 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following; 

The  prohibitions  contained  in  subsections 
III  and  (ii)  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was 
authorized  either  (A)  by  secret  ballot  vote 
with  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor 
organization  calling  the  strike  voting  to  con- 
duct the  strike,  or  tB)  by  such  other  means 
as  the  labor  organization's  membership,  b.v 
secret  ballot  vote  or  by  vote  of  the  delegates 
to  a  convention  elected  by  secret  ballot,  has 
approved  for  authorizirt'  strikes. 

AMEND.MENT  No.  2333 

Strike  ail  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

The  prohibitions  contained  in  subsections 
(ii  and  lii)  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was 
authorized  either  (.A.)  by  secret  ballot  vote 
with  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor 
organization  calling  the  strike  voting  to  con- 
duct the  strike,  or  (Bi  by  such  other  means 
as  the  labor  organization's  membership,  by 
secret  ballot  vote  or  by  vote  of  the  delegates 
to  a  convention  elected  by  secret  ballot,  has 
approved  for  authorizing  strikes. 

.AMENDMENT  N'O.  2334 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

The  prohibitions  contained  m  subsections 
(i)  and  (iii  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was 
authorized  either  (A)  by  secret  ballot  vote 
with  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor 
organization  calling  the  strike  voting  to  con- 
duct the  strike,  or  (Hi  by  such  other  means 
as  the  labor  organization's  membership,  by 
secret  ballot  vote  or  by  vote  of  the  delegates 
to  a  convention  elected  by  secret  ballot,  has 
approved  for  authorizing  strikes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2335 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 


The  prohibitions  contained  in  subsections 
!!-  and  liii  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was 
authorized  either  (A)  by  secret  ballot  vote 
with  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor 
organization  calling  the  strike  voting  to  con- 
duct the  strike,  or  (B)  by  such  other  means 
as  the  labor  organization's  membership,  by 
secret  ballot  vote  or  by  vote  of  tne  delegates 
to  a  convention  elected  by  secret  ballot,  has 
approved  for  authorizing  strikes 

AVKNDMENT  No.  233b 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

The  prohibitions  contained  in  subsections 
a  I  and  iii)  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was 
authorized  either  (A)  by  secret  ballot  vote 
with  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor 
organization  calling  the  strike  voting  to  con- 
duct the  strike,  or  (Bi  by  such  other  means 
as  the  labor  organization's  membership,  by 
secret  ballot  vote  or  by  vote  of  the  delegates 
to  a  convention  elected  by  secret  ballot,  has 
approved  for  authorizing  strikes. 

Asn.siv.t.yz  'So.  2337 

.A*  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

TY:>-  prohibitions  contained  in  Sections  (1) 
and  i2i  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was  au- 
thorized either  (A)  by  secret  ballot  vote  with 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor  orga- 
nization calling  the  strike  voting  to  conduct 
the  strike,  or  (Bi  by  such  other  means  as  the 
labor  organization's  membership,  by  secret 
ballot  vote  or  by  vote  of  the  delegates  to  a 
convention  elected  by  secret  ballot,  has  ap- 
proved for  authorizing  strikes. 

.AMENDMENT  NO.  2338 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

The  prohibitions  contained  in  Sections  (1) 
and  (2)  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was  au- 
thorized either  lAi  by  secret  ballot  vote  with 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor  orga- 
nization calling  the  strike  voting  to  conduct 
the  strike,  or  (B)  by  such  other  means  as  the 
labor  organization  s  membership,  by  secret 
ballot  vote  or  by  vote  of  the  delegates  to  a 
convention  elected  by  secret  ballot,  has  ap- 
proved for  authorizing  strikes. 

AMENI'MKNT  N'r;    2339 

.At the anvopriate  place  insert: 

The  prohibitions  contained  in  Sections  (1) 
and  (2)  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was  au- 
thorized either  (Ai  by  secret  ballot  vote  with 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor  orga- 
nization calling  the  strike  voting  to  conduct 
the  strike,  or  iB'  by  such  other  means  as  the 
labor  organizations  membership,  by  secret 
ballot  vote  or  by  vote  of  the  delegates  to  a 
convention  elected  by  secret  ballot,  has  ap- 
proved for  authorizine  strikes. 

.AMEND.SIENT  NO.  2340 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following- 

The  prohibitions  contained  m  Sections  (1) 
and  (2)  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was  au- 
thorized either  (Al  by  secret  ballot  vote  with 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor  orga- 
nization calling  the  strike  voting  to  conduct 
the  strike,  or  iB)  by  such  other  means  as  the 
labor  organization's  membership,  by  secret 
ballot  vote  or  by  vote  of  the  delegates  to  a 
convention  elected  by  secret  ballot,  has  ap- 
proved for  authorizing  strikes. 

.AMENDMENT  NO.  2341 

Strike  aK  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  foliowmg: 

The  prohibitions  contained  m  Sections  (1) 
and  (2)  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was  au- 
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ihorizeil  either  (A)  by  secret  ballot  vote  with 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor  orga- 
nizaiion  calling  the  strike  votinR  to  conduct 
the  strike,  or  (B)  by  such  other  means  as  the 
labor  orxanlzation's  membership,  by  secret 
ballot  vote  or  by  vote  of  the  delegates  to  a 
convention  elected  by  secret  ballot,  has  ap- 
proved for  authorlzinK  strikes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2342 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  followinK: 

The  prohibitions  conuined  in  Sections  (1) 
and  (2t  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was  au- 
thorized either  (A)  by  secret  ballot  vote  with 
a  majority  of  the  memkiers  of  the  labor  orpa- 
nizatlon  callinK  the  strike  votinK  tx)  conduct 
the  strike,  or  iB)  by  such  other  means  as  the 
labor  orBanlzations  membership,  by  secret 
ballot  vote  or  by  vote  of  the  deleKates  to  a 
convention  elected  by  secret  ballot,  has  ap- 
proved for  authorizlnfc  strikes. 

Amendment  No.  2343 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  foUowinf?: 

The  prohibitions  contained  in  Sections  d) 
and  (2)  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was  au- 
thorized either  (A)  by  secret  ballot  vote  with 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor  orga- 
nization calling  the  strike  votinR  to  conduct 
the  strike,  or  (B>  by  such  other  means  as  the 
labor  organization's  membership,  by  secret 
ballot  vote  or  by  vote  of  the  delegates  to  a 
convention  elected  by  secret  ballot,  has  ap- 
proved for  authorizing  strikes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2344 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted. Insert  the  following: 

The  prohibitions  contained  In  Sections  di 
and  (2»  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was  au- 
thorized either  (A»  by  secret  ballot  vote  with 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor  orga- 
nization calling  the  strike  voting  to  conduct 
the  strike,  or  (B)  by  such  other  means  as  the 
labor  organization's  membership,  by  secret 
ballot  vote  or  by  vote  of  the  delegates  to  a 
convention  elected  by  secret  ballot,  has  ap- 
proved for  authorizing  strikes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2345 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

The  prohibitions  contained  in  Sections  di 
and  (2)  shall  apply  only  if  the  strike  was  au- 
thorized either  (Ai  by  secret  ballot  vote  with 
a  majority  of  the  memliers  of  the  labor  orga- 
nization calling  the  strike  voting  to  conduct 
the  strike,  or  (B)  by  such  other  means  as  the 
labor  organization's  membership,  by  secret 
ballot  vote  or  by  vote  of  the  delegates  to  a 
convention  elected  by  secret  ballot,  has  ap- 
proved for  authorizing  strikes. 

Amendment  No  2346 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 
except  that  prior  to  or  after  the  commence- 
ment of  any  strike,  an  employer  may  notify 
each  employee  in  the  bargaining  unit 

(I)  of  the  employee's  right  to  refrain  from 
engaging  in  such  strike  activity:  Provided. 
That,  if  the  employer  gives  such  notice  the 
employer  shall  also  notify  the  employee  of 
his  right  to  participate  in  such  strike  activ- 
ity; 

(ID  that  the  employee  may  not  be  sub- 
jected to  restraint  or  coercion  by  the  labor 
organization:  Provided.  That,  if  the  employer 
gives  such  notice  the  employer  shall  also  no- 
tify the  employee  that  he  may  not  be  sub- 
jected to  restraint  or  coercion  by  the  em- 


pluyer.  and  that  members  of  the  labor  orga- 
nization may  be  disciplined  for  failing  to  en- 
gage in  such  activity;  and 

(III)  that  the  employee,  if  a  member  of  the 
labor  organization,  may  avoid  said  discipline 
by  resigning  from  the  labor  organization  uti- 
lizing procedures  specified  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  or.  if  none,  in  accordance 
with  law:  Provided.  That,  if  the  employer 
gives  such  notice  the  employer  shall  also  no- 
tify the  employee  that  any  member  who  re- 
signs from  the  union  is  not  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  elections  and  referendums  con- 
ducted among  union  members 

Amendment  No.  2347 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  Ije  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 
except  that  prior  to  or  after  the  commence- 
ment of  any  strike,  an  employer  may  notify 
each  employee  in  the  bargaining  unit 

(I I  of  the  employee's  right  to  refrain  from 
engaging  in  such  strike  activity:  Provided. 
That.  If  the  employer  gives  such  notice  the 
employer  shall  also  notify  the  employee  of 
his  right  to  participate  m  .such  strike  activ- 
ity; 

(lit  that  the  employee  may  not  be  sub- 
jected to  restraint  or  coercion  by  the  labor 
organization:  Provided.  That.  If  the  employer 
gives  such  notice  the  employer  shall  also  no- 
tify the  employee  that  he  may  not  be  sub- 
jected to  restraint  or  coercion  by  the  em- 
ployer, and  that  members  of  the  labor  orga- 
nization may  l)e  disciplined  for  failing  to  en- 
gage in  such  activity,  and 

(III I  that  the  employee.  If  a  member  of  the 
labor  organization,  may  avoid  said  discipline 
by  resigning  from  the  labor  organization  uti- 
lizing procedures  specified  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  or.  if  none,  in  accordance 
with  law;  Provided.  That,  if  the  employer 
gives  such  notice  the  employer  shall  also  no- 
tify the  employee  that  any  member  who  re- 
signs from  the  union  is  not  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  elections  and  referendums  con- 
ducted among  union  members. 

Amendment  No.  2348 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 
except  that  prior  to  or  after  the  commence- 
ment of  any  strike,  an  employer  may  notify 
each  employee  in  the  bargaining  unit 

(I)  of  the  employee's  right  to  refrain  from 
engaging  in  such  strike  activity:  Provided. 
That,  if  the  employer  gives  such  notice  the 
employer  shall  also  notify  the  employee  of 
his  right  to  participate  In  such  strike  activ- 
ity; 

(II)  that  the  employee  may  not  be  sub- 
jected to  restraint  or  coercion  by  the  labor 
organization:  Provided.  That.  If  the  employer 
gives  such  notice  the  employer  shall  also  no- 
tify the  employee  that  he  may  not  be  sub- 
jected to  restraint  or  coercion  by  the  em- 
ployer, and  that  members  of  the  labor  orga- 
nization may  be  disciplined  for  failing  to  en- 
gage in  such  activity;  and 

(III I  that  the  employee,  if  a  member  of  the 
labor  organization,  may  avoid  said  discipline 
by  resigning  from  the  labor  organization  uti- 
lizing procedures  specified  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  or.  if  none,  in  accordance 
with  law:  Provided.  That,  if  the  employer 
gives  such  notice  the  employer  shall  also  no- 
tify the  employee  that  any  member  who  re- 
signs from  the  union  is  not  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  elections  and  referendums  con- 
ducted among  union  members. 

amendment  No.  2349 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following; 
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except  that  prior  to  or  after  me  nimmencp- 
ment  of  any  strike,  an  employer  may  notify 
each  employee  In  the  bargaining  unit 

(I)  of  the  employee's  right  to  refrain  from 
engaging  in  such  strike  activity:  Provided. 
That,  if  the  employer  gives  such  notice  the 
employer  shall  also  notify  the  employee  of 
his  right  to  participate  in  such  strike  activ- 
ity; 

(II)  that  the  employee  may  not  be  sub- 
jected to  restraint  or  coercion  by  the  labor 
organization:  Provided.  That,  if  the  employer 
gives  such  notice  the  employer  shall  also  no- 
tify the  employee  that  he  may  not  be  sub- 
jected to  restraint  or  coercion  by  the  em- 
ployer, and  that  members  of  the  labor  orga- 
nization may  be  disciplined  for  failing  to  en- 
gage in  such  activity;  and 

(III)  that  the  employee,  if  a  member  of  the 
labor  organization,  may  avoid  said  discipline 
by  resigning  from  the  labor  organization  uti- 
lizing procedures  specified  In  the  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  or.  If  none,  in  accordance 
with  law:  Provided.  That,  if  the  employer 
gives  such  notice  the  employer  shall  also  no- 
tify the  employee  that  any  memt)er  who  re- 
signs from  the  union  is  not  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  elections  and  referendums  con- 
ducted among  union  members. 

Amendment  No.  2350 
In   lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 
except  that  prior  to  or  after  the  commence- 
ment of  any  strike,  an  employer  may  notify 
each  employee  in  the  bargaining  unit 

(I)  of  the  employee's  right  to  refrain  from 
engaging  in  such  strike  activity:  Provided. 
That,  if  the  employer  gives  such  notice  the 
employer  shall  also  notify  the  employee  of 
his  right  to  participate  In  such  strike  activ- 
ity; 

(II)  that  the  employee  may  not  be  sub- 
jected to  restraint  or  coercion  by  the  labor 
organization:  Provided.  That,  if  the  employer 
gives  such  notice  the  employer  shall  also  no- 
tify the  employee  that  he  may  not  be  sub- 
jected to  restraint  or  coercion  by  the  em- 
ployer, and  that  members  of  the  labor  orga- 
nization may  be  disciplined  for  failing  to  en- 
gage in  such  activity;  and 

(III)  that  the  employee,  if  a  member  of  the 
labor  organization,  may  avoid  said  discipline 
by  resigning  from  the  labor  organization  uti- 
lizing procedures  siaecified  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  or.  if  none,  in  accordance 
with  law  Provided.  That,  if  the  employer 
gives  such  notice  the  employer  shall  also  no- 
tify the  employee  that  any  member  who  re- 
signs from  the  union  is  not  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  elections  and  referendums  con- 
ducted among  union  members. 

Amendment  No  2351 
In   lieu   of  the   matter  proposed  to  be   in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 
except  that  prior  to  or  after  the  commence- 
ment of  any  strike,  an  employer  may  notify 
each  employee  in  the  bargaining  unit 

(I)  of  the  employee's  right  to  refrain  from 
engaging  in  such  strike  activity:  Provided. 
That,  if  the  employer  gives  such  notice  the 
employer  shall  also  notify  the  employee  of 
his  right  to  participate  in  such  strike  activ- 
ity; 

(II)  that  the  employee  may  not  be  sub- 
jected to  restraint  or  coercion  by  the  labor 
organization:  Provided.  That,  if  the  employer 
gives  such  notice  the  employer  shall  also  no- 
tify the  employee  that  he  may  not  be  sub- 
jected to  restraint  or  coercion  by  the  em- 
ployer, and  that  members  of  the  labor  orga- 
nization may  be  disciplined  for  failing  to  en- 
gage in  such  activity:  and 


(III)  that  the  employee,  if  a  member  of  the 
labor  organization,  may  avoid  said  discipline 
by  resigning  from  the  labor  organization  uti- 
lizing procedures  specified  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  or.  if  none,  in  accordance 
with  law:  Provided.  That,  if  the  employer 
gives  such  notice  the  employer  shall  also  no- 
tify the  employee  that  any  member  who  re- 
signs from  the  union  is  not  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  elections  and  referendums  con- 
ducted among  union  members. 

Amendment  No.  2352 
In   lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 
except  that  prior  to  or  after  the  commence- 
ment of  any  strike,  an  employer  may  notify 
each  employee  in  the  bargaining  unit 

(I)  of  the  employee's  right  to  refrain  from 
engaging  in  such  strike  activity:  Provided, 
That,  if  the  employer  gives  such  notice  the 
employer  shall  also  notify  the  employee  of 
his  right  to  participate  in  such  strike  activ- 
ity; 

(II)  that  the  employee  may  not  be  sub- 
jected to  restraint  or  coercion  by  the  labor 
organization:  Provided.  That,  if  the  employer 
gives  such  notice  the  employer  shall  also  no- 
tify the  employee  that  he  may  not  be  sub- 
jected to  restraint  or  coercion  by  the  em- 
ployer, and  that  members  of  the  labor  orga- 
nization may  be  disciplined  for  failing  to  en- 
gage in  such  activity;  and 

(III)  that  the  employee,  if  a  member  of  the 
labor  organization,  may  avoid  said  discipline 
by  resigning  from  the  labor  organization  uti- 
lizing procedures  specified  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  or.  if  none,  in  accordance 
with  law:  Provided.  That,  if  the  employer 
gives  such  notice  the  employer  shall  also  no- 
tify the  employee  that  any  member  who  re- 
signs from  the  union  is  not  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  elections  and  referendums  con- 
ducted among  union  members. 

Amendment  No.  2353 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 
except  that  prior  to  or  after  the  commence- 
ment of  any  strike,  an  employer  may  notify 
each  employee  in  the  bargaining  unit 

(I I  of  the  employee's  right  to  refrain  from 
engaging  in  such  strike  activity:  Provided. 
That,  if  the  employer  gives  such  notice  the 
employer  shall  also  notify  the  employee  of 
his  right  to  participate  in  such  strike  activ- 
ity; 

(II)  that  the  employee  may  not  be  sub- 
jected to  restraint  or  coercion  by  the  labor 
organization:  Provided.  That,  if  the  employer 
gives  such  notice  the  employer  shall  also  no- 
tify the  employee  that  he  may  not  be  sub- 
jected to  restraint  or  coercion  by  the  em- 
ployer, and  that  members  of  the  labor  orga- 
nization may  be  disciplined  for  failing  to  en- 
gage in  such  activity;  and 

(III)  that  the  employee,  if  a  member  of  the 
labor  organization,  may  avoid  said  discipline 
by  resigning  from  the  labor  organization  uti- 
lizing procedures  specified  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  or.  if  none,  in  accordance 
with  law:  Provided.  That,  if  the  employer 
gives  such  notice  the  employer  shall  also  no- 
tify the  employee  that  any  member  who  re- 
signs from  the  union  is  not  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  elections  and  referendums  con- 
ducted among  union  members. 

A.mendment  No.  2354 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 
except  that  prior  to  or  after  the  commence- 
ment of  any  strike,  an  employer  may  notify 
each  employee  in  the  bargaining  unit 


(I)  of  the  employee's  right  to  refrain  from 
engaging  in  such  strike  activity:  Provided. 
That,  if  the  employer  gives  such  notice  the 
employer  shall  also  notify  the  employee  of 
his  right  to  participate  in  such  strike  activ- 
ity; 

(II)  that  the  employee  may  not  be  sub- 
jected to  restraint  or  coercion  by  the  labor 
organization:  Provided.  That,  if  the  employer 
gives  such  notice  the  employer  shall  also  no- 
tify the  employee  that  he  may  not  be  sub- 
jected to  restraint  or  coercion  by  the  em- 
ployer, and  that  members  of  the  labor  orga- 
nization may  be  disciplined  for  failing  to  en- 
gage in  such  activity:  and 

(III)  that  the  employee,  if  a  member  of  the 
labor  organization,  may  avoid  said  discipline 
by  resigning  from  the  labor  organization  uti- 
lizing procedures  specified  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  or.  if  none,  in  accordance 
with  law:  Provided.  That,  if  the  employer 
gives  such  notice  the  employer  shall  also  no- 
tify the  employee  that  any  member  who  re- 
signs from  the  union  is  not  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  elections  and  referendums  con- 
ducted among  union  members. 

.Amk.ndment  No.  2356 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

Sec.  .  Section  19  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  phrase  "objections  to  joining  or  finan- 
cially supporting  labor  organizations"  the 
phrase,  "or  any  employee  who  held  a  strong- 
ly held  moral  or  philosophical  conviction 
which  occupies  a  place  in  the  employee's  life 
parallel  to  that  of  a  bona  fide  religion". 

Ame.vdment  No.  2356 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

Sec.  .  Section  19  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  phrase  "objections  to  joining  or  finan- 
cially supporting  labor  organizations"  the 
phrase,  "or  any  employee  who  held  a  strong- 
ly held  moral  or  philosophical  conviction 
which  occupies  a  place  in  the  employee's  life 
parallel  to  that  of  a  bona  fide  religion". 

Amendment  No.  2357 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

Sec.  .  Section  19  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  .^ct  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  phrase  "objections  to  joining  or  finan- 
cially supporting  labor  organizations"  the 
phrase,  "or  any  employee  who  held  a  strong- 
ly held  moral  or  philosophical  conviction 
which  occupies  a  place  in  the  employee's  life 
parallel  to  that  of  a  bona  fide  religion". 

Amendment  No.  2358 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following; 

Sec.  .  Section  19  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  phrase  "objections  to  joining  or  finan- 
cially supporting  labor  organizations"  the 
phrase,  "or  any  employee  who  held  a  strong- 
ly held  moral  or  philosophical  conviction 
which  occupies  a  place  in  the  employee's  life 
parallel  to  that  of  a  bona  fide  religion". 

Amend.me.vt  No.  2359 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  .  Section  19  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  phrase  "objections  to  joining  or  finan- 
cially supporting  labor  organizations"  the 
phrase,  "or  any  employee  who  held  a  strong- 
ly held  moral  or  philosophical  conviction 
which  occupies  a  place  in  the  employee's  life 
parallel  to  that  of  a  bona  fide  religion". 


Amendment  No.  2360 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  .  Section  19  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  phrase  "objections  to  joining  or  finan- 
cially supporting  labor  organizations"  the 
phrase,  "or  any  employee  who  held  a  strong- 
ly held  moral  or  philosophical  conviction 
which  occupies  a  place  m  the  employees  life 
parallel  to  that  of  a  bona  fide  religion  ". 

Amendment  No.  2361 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

Sec.  .  Section  19  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  phrase  "objections  to  joining  or  finan- 
cially supporting  labor  organizations"  the 
phrase,  "or  any  employee  who  held  a  strong- 
ly held  moral  or  philosophical  conviction 
which  occupies  a  place  in  the  employee's  life 
parallel  to  that  of  a  bona  fide  religion". 

Amendment  No.  2362 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

Sec.  .  Section  19  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  phrase  "objections  to  joining  or  finan- 
cially supporting  labor  organizations  "  the 
phrase,  "or  any  employee  who  held  a  strong- 
ly held  moral  or  philosophical  conviction 
which  occupies  a  place  in  the  employee's  life 
parallel  to  that  of  a  bona  fide  religion". 

Amendment  No  2363 

In  lieu  of  the  m.atter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

Sec.  .  Section  19  of  the  National  I^bor 
Relations  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  phrase  "objections  to  joining  or  finan- 
cially supporting  labor  organizations"  the 
phrase,  "or  any  employee  who  held  a  strong- 
ly held  moral  or  philosophical  conviction 
which  occupies  a  place  in  the  employee's  life 
parallel  to  that  of  a  bona  fide  religion". 

AME.NL'MLNT  Ni J    2364 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

(a>  In  Gener.m..— Section  316  of  FECA  i2 
U.S.C.  441b)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  .subsection: 

"(c)(1)  A  labor  organization  that  receives 
payments,  directly  or  indirectly  (through 
any  of  its  subsidiaries,  branches,  divisions, 
departments,  or  local  units),  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  that  requires  covered  employees 
who  are  members  of  the  organization  to 
make  payments  of  dues  to  the  organization 
and  employees  who  are  not  members  of  the 
organization  to  make  payments  in  lieu  of 
dues  to  the  organization  shall  establish  the 
objection  procedures  described  in  paragraph 
(2). 

"(2 1  The  procedures  under  this  paragraph 
are  as  follows; 

"(A)  The  labor  organization,  directly  or 
through  its  subsidiaries,  branches,  divisions, 
departments,  or  local  units,  shall  provide  an 
employee  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  organi- 
zation with — 

"lii  an  opportunity  at  least  once  in  each 
yearly  period  to  file  an  objection  to  making 
payments  to  fund  the  organization's  ex- 
penses for  political  activities:  and 

"(il)  reasonable  notice  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  organization's  political  activi- 
ties and  of  the  time,  place,  and  manner  for 
filing  such  an  objection. 

"(B)  If  an  employee  objects  under  the  pro- 
cedures described  in  subparagraph  lAi.  any 
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payment  during  the  objection  period  by  the 
employee  to  the  labor  orKanization  in  lieu  of 
dues  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  payment  as  the 
ortfanization's  expenses  for  political  activi- 
ties bears  to  the  ortfanization's  total  ex- 
penses. 

"(Ct  The  determination  of  the  ratio  under 
subparagraph  iBi  shall  be  based  on  a  reason- 
able allocation  of  the  labor  orKanization's 
expenses  using  such  allocation  methods  as 
are  recognized  by  independent  certified  pub- 
lic accoununts  as  generally  accepuble  with 
respect  to  nonprofit  organizations,  taking 
into  consideration  the  special  problems  and 
functions  of  a  labor  organization. 

••(Di  The  labor  organization,  directly  or 
through  Its  subsidiaries,  branches,  divisions, 
departments,  or  local  units  - 

••(1)  shall  provide  an  employee  who  objects 
under  the  procedures  described  in  subpara- 
graph iA»  with  an  adequate  explanation  of 
the  organization  s  method  of  calculating  the 
portion  of  the  amounts  payable  by  the  em- 
ployee during  the  objection  period  which  are 
allocable  to  expenses  for  political  activities 
(including  an  opinion  of  an  independent  cer- 
tified public  accountant  on  the  organiza- 
tion's allocation  of  expenses); 

••(ii)  shall  arrange  for  prompt  arbitration 
before  an  impartial  arbitrator  of  any  chal- 
lenges by  such  objecting  employee  to  the  or- 
ganization's calculation  described  in  clause 
(ti:  and 

"(ill  I  shall,  pending  the  arbitrator's  deci- 
sion under  clause  (II  >.  hold  in  escrow  any 
amount,  which  is  reasonably  in  dispute,  paid 
by  an  employee  who  makes  such  a  challenge. 

"(3)  An  employee  claiming  to  be  aggrieved 
by  a  violation  of  this  subsection  may  bring  a 
civil  action  against  the  labor  organization  In 
any  district  court  of  the  United  St-ates  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  the  parties  If  the  court 
finds  that  the  labor  organization  has  vio- 
lated this  subsection,  the  court  may  order 
the  labor  organization  to  refund  the  excess 
payments  collected  from  the  employee,  and 
may  grant  such  equitable  relief  as  the  court 
deems  appropriate. 

■•(4)(Ai  The  requirements  of  this  subsection 
are  in  lieu  of  any  requirement  limiting  the 
financial  obligations  of  objecting  employees 
under  any  other  provision  of  Federal  law  (in- 
cluding the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  and  the  Railway  l<abor  Act.  as 
amended). 

"(B)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  limit  the  rights  and  remedies  of  em- 
ployees of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  under  the  laws  of  the  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof. 

•■(5)  As  used  in  this  subsection— 

"(A)  the  term  political  activities'  include 
any  activities  by  a  labor  organization  in  con- 
nection with  any  Federal.  State,  or  local 
election  for  public  office,  any  partisan  politi- 
cal cause,  and  any  ideological  cause  that  Is 
not  reasonably  related  to  advancing  the  em- 
ployment interests  of  employees  the  organi- 
zation it  represents,  and 

"(B)  the  term  labor  organization'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  by  subsection 
(bi(l)." 

(b)  Effective  Date. -The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  periods 
after  December  31.  1992. 


F(~)nr)  .AMENDMENT  NOS. 
THROUGH  2370 


2365 


(Oidered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  FORD  submitted  six  annendments 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  55.  supra,  as 
follows: 


Ame,ndment  No  2365 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SFX.     .  APPLICATION  TO  CONGRESS. 

lai  Lkadkksiiii'  Ta.sk  Kukck  The  Majority 
and  Minority  leaders  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  and  Minority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  establish  a  leadership 
task  force  to  examine  the  feasibility  of  ap- 
plying the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to 
Congress.  The  task  force  shall  be  composed 
of- 

(1 )  three  members  of  the  Senate,  of  which— 

(A)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  .Senate; 

(B)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Majority  leader  of  the  Senate;  and 

(Ci  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Minority  leader  of  the  Senate;  and 

(2)  three  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, of  which - 

(Ai  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

(B)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Majority  leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and 

(C)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  leader- 
ship task  force  established  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  concerning  the  examination  con- 
ducted under  such  subsection.  Such  report 
shall  contain  the  results  of  such  examination 
and  a  determination  by  the  leadership  task 
force  as  to  the  feasibility  of  applying  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  to  the  Congress 

(c)  EFFEcr  OK  DtrrEKMiNATioN. -If  in  the 
report  submitted  under  subsection  (b),  the 
leadership  task  force  determines  that  it  is 
feasible  to  apply  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  the  Congress,  the  Congress  shall 
ti\ke  all  appropriate  rulemaking  action  to 
implement  such  determination. 

(d)  Relation  tcj  Other  Provisions— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  Act. 
the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  super- 
sede any  other  requirements  in  this  Act  with 
respect  to  the  date  on  which  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  become  effective  and  such  provi- 
sions shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2366 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.     .  APPLlCA-nON  TO  CONGRESS. 

(ai  Leadkkshii'Task  Force  The  Majority 
and  Minority  leaders  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  and  Minority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  establish  a  leadership 
task  force  to  examine  the  feasibility  of  ap- 
plying the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to 
Congress.  The  task  force  shall  be  composed 
of- 

(1 » three  members  of  the  Senate,  of  which— 

(A)  one  member  shall  he  appointed  by  the 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate; 

(B)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  and 

(C)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Minority  leader  of  the  Senate;  and 

(2)  three  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, of  which- 

(A)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

(B)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Majority  leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and 

(C)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
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(bi  Report— Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  leader- 
ship task  force  established  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  prepwire  and  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  concerning  the  examination  con- 
ducted under  such  subsection  Such  report 
shall  contain  the  results  of  such  examination 
and  a  determination  by  the  leadership  task 
force  as  to  the  feasibility  of  applying  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  to  the  Congress. 

(ci  Effect  of  DrrERMisATioN.- If  in  the 
report  submitted  under  subsection  (b),  the 
leadership  task  force  determines  that  it  is 
feasible  to  apply  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  the  Congress,  the  Congress  shall 
take  all  appropriate  rulemaking  action  to 
implement  such  determination. 

(di  Relation  to  Other  Provisions.— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  Act. 
the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  super- 
sede any  other  requirements  in  this  Act  with 
respect  to  the  date  on  which  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  become  effective  and  such  provi- 
sions shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

.amendment  No.  2367 
At  the  appropriatf  plate,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 
SEC.     -  AI'in.K  ATION  H)  (  (•N<.IU;S.S. 

(ai  LEADERSHIP  Task  Force  The  Majority 
and  Minority  leaders  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  and  Minority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  establish  a  leadership 
task  force  to  examine  the  feasibility  of  ap- 
plying the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to 
Congress.  The  task  force  shall  be  composed 
of- 

( 1 )  three  members  of  the  Senate,  of  which— 

(A)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  f*io  Tempore  of  the  Senate; 

(Bi  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Majority  leader  of  the  Senate;  and 

(C)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  and 

i2i  three  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, of  which — 

(A>  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

iB)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Majority  leader  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves;  and 

(Ci  one  memlier  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Represenu- 
tives. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  leader- 
ship task  force  established  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  concerning  the  examination  con- 
ducted under  such  subsection.  Such  report 
shall  contain  the  results  of  such  examination 
and  a  determination  by  the  leadership  task 
force  as  to  the  feasibility  of  applying  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  to  the  Congress. 

(CI  Effect  of  DtrrERMiNATiON.- If  in  the 
report  submitted  under  subsection  (bi.  the 
leadership  task  force  determines  that  it  is 
feasible  to  apply  the  National  l>abor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  the  Congress,  the  Congress  shall 
take  all  appropriate  rulemaking  action  to 
implement  such  determination 

id)  Relation  to  Other  Provisions.— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  Act. 
the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  super- 
sede any  other  requirements  in  this  Act  with 
respect  to  the  date  on  which  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  become  effective  and  such  provi- 
sions shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

amendmfznt  No.  2368 
At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 
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SEC.     .  APPI.IC  ATION  TO  CONGRES-S. 

i:i  I  lA  MiYM^HVi'  Task  Kohck  The  .Majority 
,ir.';  .M;:-.i.;i;  V  Icaiicrs  of  the  Senate  and  the 
.•^[•f.ik'-i  arv:  MiniiriLy  leader  of  the  House  of 
R.';i:>-MT;;a;  ;sos  shall  establish  a  leadership 
•a.-K  I'liie  to  examine  the  feasibility  of  ap- 
plying the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to 
Congress.  The  task  force  shall  bo  composed 
of— 

(1)  three  members  of  the  Senate,  of  which— 
(A  I  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 

President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate; 

iBi  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
.Majority  leader  of  the  Senate;  and 

(Ci  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Minority  leader  of  the  Senate;  and 

i2i  three  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, of  which— 

(Ai  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

iB)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Majority  leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and 

(Ci  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

(bi  Report— Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  leader- 
ship task  force  established  under  subsection 
la)  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  concerning  the  examination  con- 
ducted under  such  subsection.  Such  report 
shall  contain  the  results  of  such  examination 
and  a  determination  by  the  leadership  uisk 
force  as  to  the  feasibility  of  applying  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  to  the  Congress. 

ici  Effect  of  Determination.— If  in  the 
report  submitted  under  subsection  (b).  the 
leadership  task  force  determines  that  it  is 
feasible  to  apply  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  the  Congress,  the  Congress  shall 
take  all  appropriate  rulemaking  action  to 
implement  such  determination. 

(d)  Relation  to  Other  Provisions.— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  Act. 
the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  super- 
sede any  other  requirements  In  this  Act  with 
respect  to  the  date  on  which  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  become  effective  and  such  provi- 
sions shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

.Amendment  No.  2369 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
int'; 
SEC.       AI'PI.K  ATION  TO  CONGRESS. 

lai  Leadership  Task  Force.— The  Majority 
and  Minority  leaders  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  and  Minority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  establish  a  leadership 
task  force  to  examine  the  feasibility  of  ai>- 
plying  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to 
Congress.  The  task  force  shall  be  composed 
of- 

( 1 1  three  members  of  the  Senate,  of  which— 

(A)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate; 

(Bi  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Majority  leader  of  the  Senate;  and 

(C)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Minority  leader  of  the  Senate;  and 

(2)  three  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, of  which— 

lAi  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

(B)  one  member  shall  by  appointed  by  the 
Majority  leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and 

(Ci  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  leader- 
ship task  force  established  under  subsection 


lai  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  concerning  the  examination  con- 
ducted under  such  subsection.  Such  report 
shall  contain  the  results  of  such  examination 
and  a  determination  by  the  leadership  task 
force  as  to  the  feasibility  of  applying  the  .Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  .■\ct  to  the  Congress. 

(c)  Effect  of  Deter.mination.— If  in  the 
refxsrt  submitted  under  subsection  (b),  the 
leadership  task  force  determines  that  it  is 
feasible  to  apply  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  the  Congress,  the  Congress  shall 
take  all  appropriate  rulemaking  action  to 
implement  such  determination 

(di  RELATION  TO  OTHER  Provlsions.— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  Act. 
the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  super- 
sede any  other  requirements  m  this  .^ct  with 
respect  to  the  date  on  which  the  provisions 
of  this  .\ct  become  effective  and  such  provi- 
sions shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

A.MKNDMENT  NO.  2370 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.     .  APPLICATION  TO  CONGRj:SS. 

(a  I  Lf.adkrship  Task  Force.— The  Majority 
and  Minority  leaders  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  and  Minority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  establish  a  leadership 
task  force  to  examine  the  feasibility  of  ap- 
plying the  National  Labor  Relations  .\ct  to 
Congress,  The  t.isk  force  shall  be  composed 
of- 

(1 1  three  members  of  the  Senate,  of  which— 

(A)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate; 

(B)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Majority  leader  of  the  Senate;  and 

(C)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Minority  leader  of  the  .Senate;  and 

(2 1  three  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, of  which— 

(Ai  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

iBi  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Majority  leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and 

(C)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

(b)  REPORT.— Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  .^ct.  the  leader- 
ship task  force  established  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  concerning  the  examination  con- 
ducted under  such  subsection.  Such  report 
shall  contain  the  results  of  such  examination 
and  a  determination  by  the  leadership  task 
force  as  to  the  feasibility  of  applying  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  .^ct  to  the  Congress. 

(c)  Effect  of  Determination.— If  in  the 
report  submitted  under  subsection  (bi.  the 
leadership  task  force  determines  that  it  is 
feasible  to  apply  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  the  Congress,  the  Congress  shall 
take  all  appropriate  rulemaking  action  to 
implement  such  determination. 

(di  Relation  to  Other  Provisions.— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  Act. 
the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  super- 
sede any  other  requirements  in  this  .Act  with 
respect  to  the  date  on  which  the  provisions 
of  this  .Act  become  effective  and  such  provi- 
sions shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 


Mr,  FORD  i  foi-  himse'.f  a.-id  .Mr, 
Mitchell  I  submitted  an  amendme.it 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to  an 
amendment  to  the  hill  S  55.  supra,  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  piace.  insert  the  follow- 
ing- 
SEC.     .  APPLICATION  TO  CONGRESS 

la  Lkaiikksh:!' Ta^k  Force  -T'r.f  Majority 
and  Minority  leaders  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  and  Minority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  establish  a  leadership 
task  force  to  examine  the  feasibility  of  ap- 
pl.ving  certain  Federal  labor  and  civil  rights 
laws  to  Congress.  The  task  force  shall  be 
composed  of— 

1 1 1  three  members  of  the  Senate,  of  which— 
.Ai  one  member  shal'.  be  appointed  by  the 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate; 

iBi  one  member  shaK  be  appointed  by  the 
Majority  leader  of  the  Senate:  anc 

(Ci  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  and 

(2)  three  members  of  the  House  of  Repi- 
resentatives.  of  which - 

(A)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

iBi  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
.Majority  leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and 

(C)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 

lb!  Report— Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  leader- 
ship task  force  established  under  subsection 
lai  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  repcjrt  concerning  the  examination  con- 
ducted under  such  subsection.  Such  report 
shall  contain  the  results  of  such  examination 
and  a  determination  by  the  leadership  task 
force  as  to  the  feasibilit.v  of  applying  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  .Act  to  the  Congress. 

(CI  Effect  ok  Determination.- If  in  the 
report  submitted  under  subsection  (b).  the 
leadership  task  force  dete.'-mines  that  it  is 
feasible  to  apply  the  laws  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  to  the  Congress,  the  Congress 
shall  take  all  appropriate  rulemaking  action 
to  implement  such  determination, 

id)  Relation  to  Other  Provisions,— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  Act. 
the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  super- 
sede any  other  requirements  in  this  .Act  with 
respect  to  the  date  on  which  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  become  effective  and  such  provi- 
sions shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

(ei  Definition.— As  used  in  subsection  (a), 
the  term  "Federal  labor  and  civil  rights 
laws"  means— 

111  the  Civil  rights  Act  of  1964  i42  U.S.C. 
2000e  et  seq.  i; 

(2)  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of 
1990  (42  U.S.C.  12101  et  seq.i; 

(3)  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment 
Act  of  1967  (29  use  621  et  seq.  i; 

(4)  the  Rehabilitation  .Act  of  1973  i29  U.S.C. 
701  et  seq. ); 

(5 1  sections  1977  and  1977.A  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (42  U.S.C.  1981  and  1981a  i; 

(6)  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  151  et  seq.i; 

(7)  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29 
U.S.C,  201  et  seq.i: 

(8)  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  (29  U.S.C.  206): 
and 

(9)  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970  i29  U  S  C  6.51  et  seq.> 


FORD  (AND  MITCHELL) 
A.MENDMENT  NO.  2371 

I  (Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 


NOTICE.^  OF  HEARLNCS 

permanent  SfBCOM.MITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.   NUNN.    Mr.    President.    I   would 
like  10  announce  for  the  information  of 
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the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions   of    the    Committee    on    Govern- 

n'..iit  il  Atfairs,  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
A.M. Ill  itisMiiizoci  Crime:  The  New  Inter- 
national Criminal. 

Thi.-^  hearing  will  take  place  on 
l-  .:  .liv.  June  18.  1992,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in 
luKiiu  ai2  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Daniel  F.  Rinzel  of  the 
subcommittee's  minority  staff  at  224- 
9157. 


AUTHORITY  FOK  Ci  )M.\IITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMEKCK.  SCIK.NCE.  AND 
TKA-NSf-ORTATlON 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
poi'tation,  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  on  June 
11,  1992,  at  11:30  a.m.  on  the  nomination 
of  Gregory  F.  Chapados  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Commu- 
nications and  Information. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE,  TECHNOLOGY  AND 
SPACE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Science, 
Technology  and  Space  Subcommittee, 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  of  June  11,  1992,  imme- 
diately following  the  9:30  a.m.  nomina- 
tion hearing  on  results  of  the  space 
shuttle  Endvavour  mission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SirBCOMMITTEE  ON  EIROF'EAN  AFFAIHS 

Mr.  MITCHELL  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Eurof>ean  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  F'oreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  June  11,  at  2 
p.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  Yugoslavia: 
The  question  of  intervention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AKFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  June  11,  1992,  beginning 
at  9:30  a.m..  in  485  Russell  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  on  S.  2684,  the  JicariUa 
Apache  Tribe  Water  Rights  Settlement 
Act:  and  S.  2507,  the  Ak-Chin  Water 
Use  Amendments  Act  of  1992. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  OOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  Thursday,  June  11,  at 
9:30  a.m.  for  a  hearing  on  the  legisla- 
tion: S.  1958,  reauthorization  of  GSA 
and  S.  2619,  multiple  award  contract. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SIBCOMMITTEE  ON  STRATEGIC  FORCES  A.ND 
NICLEAR  DETERRENCE 

Mr  .MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Strategic  Forces  and  Nu- 
clear Deterrence  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
on  Thursday.  June  11.  ld92.  at  12:30 
p.m..  in  open  session,  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  Department  of  Energy 
workforce  transition  and  conversion  is- 
sues, in  review  of  S.  2629.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1993;  S.  2483.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Defense  Nuclear  Facili- 
ties Adjustment  Assistance  Act:  and  S. 
2.506.  the  Department  of  Energy  Defense 
Nuclear  Facilities  Workforce  Restruc- 
turing Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SCBCOM.MITTEE  ON  .STRATEGIC  FORCES  AND 
NICLEAR  DFrTERRE.NCE 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Strategic  Forces  and  Nu- 
clear Deterrence  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
on  Thursday,  June  11.  1992.  at  2  p.m..  in 
open  session,  to  receive  testimony  on 
the  bomber  "roadmap "  and  related 
bomber  programs,  in  review  of  S.  2629. 
the  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1993. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  .JlDlCIARV 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
hold  a  business  meeting  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  June 
11.  1992.  at  10  a.m. 

1.  Nominations 

UNITED  states  CIRCUIT  JUDGES 

Susan  H  Black,  to  l)e  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Judge  for  the  Eleventh  Circuit. 

UNITED  STATF.S  DISTRICT  JUDGES 

Irene  M  Keeley.  to  be  United  States  Dis- 
trict Jadtfe  for  the  Northern  District  of  West 
Vlrtrinia. 

Loretta  A.  Preska.  to  be  United  States  Dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York  and 

Sonia  Sotomayor.  to  be  United  States  Dis- 
trict Judge.  Southern  District.  New  York. 

OFFICE  OF  N.NTIONAL  DRUG  CO.NTROL  POLICY 

Kay  Cole  .James,  to  be  Associate  Director, 
Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Hr.licy 
II  Bills 

S.  1521— A  bill  to  provide  a  cause  of  action 
for  victims  of  se.xual  abuse,  rape,  and  mur- 
der, against  producers  and  distributors  of 
hard-core  pornoKraphic  material— McCon- 
nell. 

S.  1941— A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
forming procedures  for  the  resettlement  of 
refugees  of  the  United  States— Kennedy. 

S  109&— A  bill  to  ensure  the  protection  of 
motion  picture  copyrights,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses-Kohl. 

S  2236— A  bill,  with  an  amendment,  to 
amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to  mod- 
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Ify  and  extend  the  bilingual  voting  provi- 
sions of  the  Act— Simon. 

H.R.  2324— A  bill  to  amend  Title  28.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  witness  fees- 
Hughes. 

H  R  2549— A  bill  to  make  technical  correc- 
tions to  Chapter  5  of  Title  5,  United  States 
Code— Frank. 

H.R.  3237  — A  bill  to  extend  the  terms  of  of- 
fice of  members  of  the  foreign  claims  settle- 
ment commission  from  3  to  6  years— Frank. 

H.R.  3379— A  bill  to  amend  Section  574  of 
Title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
authorities  of  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference—Frank. 

S.  1569— A  bill.  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
with  an  amendment,  to  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Federal  Courts  Com- 
mittee, and  for  other  purposes— Heflin. 

S.  2099—.^  bill,  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  to  designate  special  inquiry  of- 
ficers as  immigration  judges  and  to  provide 
for  the  compensation  of  such  judges— Ken- 
nedy 

S  2087— A  bill  to  prohibit  cerUin  use  of 
the  terms  ••Visiting  Nurse  Association", 
"Visiting  Nurse  Service",  'VNA ',  and 
■VNS '-Simon. 

S  1697,  A  bill  to  amend  title  IX  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968  to  increase  the  penalties 
for  violating  the  fair  housing  provisions  of 
the  .Act.  and  for  other  purposes— Specter. 

S  2610.  A  bin  to  amend  the  antitrust  laws 
to  provide  a  cause  of  action  for  persons  in- 
jured in  United  States  commerce  by  unfair 
foi'eign  competition— Metzenbaum. 

S  2792,  A  bill  to  amend  and  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  continued  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of  1974-  Kohl. 

S  790.  A  bill  to  amend  the  antitrust  laws 
in  order  to  preserve  and  promote  wholesale 
and  retail  competition  in  the  retail  gasoline 
market-  DeConcini 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Thursda.v,  June  11,  at  10  a.m.  to 
consider  and  vote  on  pending  business 
items. 

NOMINATIONS' 

1 1  >  Mr  Adrian  A.  Basora,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Czech  and 
Slovak  Federal  Republic 

(2i  Mr.  Richard  Goodwin  Capen,  Jr.,  of 
Florida,  to  be  Ambassador  to  Spain. 

(3)  Mr.  William  Henry  Gerald  FitzGerald, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador to  Ireland. 

(4)  Mr  Peter  Barry  Teeley.  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  Canada. 

(5)  Mr.  Reginald  Bartholomew,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columlila.  to  be  the  U.S.  Permanent 
Representative  on  the  Council  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  with  the  rank 
of  Ambassador. 

(6)  Mr  Marc  Allen  Baas,  of  Florida,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Ethiopia. 

i7i  Mr  Hume  Alexander  Horan.  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  Cote  d'lvolre. 

(8)  Ms.  Laurftlee  M.  Peters,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Sierra 
Leone. 


'All  nomin««»  is^  contingent  upon  tli»  successful 
completion  of  their  hearing* 
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lyi  .Mr  Donald  K.  Petterson.  of  California, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Sudan. 

(10)  Ms.  Pamela  J.  Turner,  of -the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Public  Diplomacy  for 
a  term  expiring  July  1,  1995.  (Reappoint- 
ment) 

(11)  Mr.  Dennis  P.  Bari-ett.  of  Washington, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Democratic  Repub- 
lic of  Madagascar. 

(12)  Mr.  Peter  Jon  de  Vos.  of  Florida,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Republic  of  Tan- 
zania. 

(13)  Mr.  Robert  E.  Gribbin  III,  of  Alabama, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Central  African  Re- 
public. 

(14)  Mr.  Roger  A.  McGuire,  of  Ohio,  to  be 
.Embassador  to  the  Republic  of  Guinea- 
Bissau. 

(15)  Mr.  William  Lacy  Swing,  of  North 
Carolina,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Nigeria. 

TREATIES 

(1)  Treaty  Doc.  102-22.  Protocol  on  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  to  the  Antarctic  Trea- 
ty. 

(21  Treaty  Doc.  99-1,  Partial  revision  of  the 
Radio  Regulations  (Geneva,  1979)  of  the 
International  Telecommunication  Union  and 
a  Final  Protocol. 

(3)  Treaty  Doc.  100-7,  Regional  Agreement 
for  the  Medium  Frequency  Broadcasting 
Service  (Rio  de  Janeiro.  1981 1  in  Region  2. 
with  annexes,  and  a  Final  Protocol. 

i4)  Treaty  Doc.  102  10.  Regional  Agreement 
for  the  Use  of  the  Band  1605-1705  kHz  (Rio  de 
Janeiro.  1988 1  in  Region  2,  with  annexes,  and 
two  U.S.  Statements  as  contained  in  the 
Final  Protocol. 

(5)  Treaty  Doc.  102-13.  International  Tele- 
communications Regulations,  with  Appen- 
dices (Melbourne,  1988). 

(6)  Treaty  Doc.  102-27.  Partial  Revision 
(1988),  Radio  Regulations,  relating  to  Space 
Radiocommunications  Services. 

(7»  Treaty  Doc.  102-28.  partial  Revision 
(1985).  Radio  Regulations,  relating  to  Broad- 
casting-Satellite Service  in  Region  2. 

(8)  Treaty  Doc.  102-29.  1987  Partial  Revision 
of  Radio  Regulations  for  Mobile  Services. 

LEGISLATION 

(I)  S.  Res.  306,  relating  to  the  enforcement 
of  U.N.  Security  Council  resolutions  calling 
for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  former 
territory  of  Yugoslavia. 

(2i  S.  Res.  308.  condemning  the  assassina- 
tion of  Judge  Giovanni  Falcone 

(3i  H.  Con.  Res.  299,  expressing  the  .sense  of 
the  Congress  retarding  the  Kurds  in  north- 
ern Iraq. 

The  PRE.SIDLN'G  UFFICKK.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADUITIDNAI 


-TATE.MENTS 


COMMF.NDING    .TI.M    KI.MBALL.    .JOHN 
n-:i.^H     AND     DALE     MANCK.     ARI 
ZONA   C()N.SKH\'ATI()N  CORPS 

•  Ml-  DkCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  nae 
tnd.iy  to  recognize  the  work  of  three 
individuals  who  weio  honored  yester- 
day by  the  Secretary  of  Agru  ulture  at 
the  Department's  Honor  Awards  Cere- 
mony. Jim  Kimball  of  the  Ttmto  Na- 
tional p-Qrest.  John  Irish  'if  the 
Coconino  National  F"orest.  and  Dale 
Mance  of  the  Coronado  National  Forest 
are  being  recotrnizeil  for  developini:  and 


implementing  the  Arizona  Conserva- 
tion Coips.  a  program  that  involves 
young  people  in  the  conservation,  reha- 
bilitation, and  improvement  of  Arizo- 
na's natural  resources. 

The  Arizona  Conservation  Corps  is  a 
unique  program  which  meets  youth 
employment  needs  while  improving  Ar- 
izona's environment.  Young  adults  who 
participate  in  the  program  acquire  val- 
uable on-the-job  training,  develop 
strong  communication  skills,  and  come 
away  from  the  e.xpenen(.e  with  in- 
creased confidence  and  community 
pride.  More  importantly,  they  are  in- 
stilled with  an  awareness  of  their  re- 
sponsibility to  the  care  of  the  environ- 
ment—a  value  they  will  hopefully  pass 
on  to  their  own  children.  In  addition. 
most  corps  members  are  paid  minimum 
wage  and  receive  a  voucher  that  can  be 
applied  toward  tuition  at  any  Arizona 
university. 

The  first  crew  of  the  .\rizona  Con- 
servation Crops  began  work  on  the 
Coconino  National  Forest  and  were 
soon  followed  by  three  other  crews  m 
Yuma.  Phoenix,  and  Tucson.  They 
built  a  fence  for  the  Arizona  Game  and 
Fish  Department  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Elk  Foundation  and  did  some  ar- 
chaeological work  at  Elden  Pueblo  as 
well.  And  this  is  only  the  beginning. 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
applauding  Jim  Kimball.  John  Irish. 
and  Dale  Mance  for  their  dedication 
and  commitment  to  seeing  the  Arizona 
Conservation  Corps  become  a  reality. 
These  individuals  have  demonstrated 
that  a  little  innovation  and  a  lot  of 
hard  work  can  make  a  real  difference 
in  the  lives  of  many  of  Arizona's 
youths.* 


ciation  for  the  opportunity  to  be  the 
best  they  could  be  through  their  own 
individual  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  in  these  times  of  sub- 
stance abuse,  gang  warfare,  and  dubi- 
ous morals.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  in  America  we  have  alternatives — 
wholesome  activities  such  as  high 
school  rodeos.  Therefore.  I  commend 
the  participants,  the  volunteers,  and 
the  fans  who  have  developed  Iowa  High 
School  Rodeo  into  sueh  a  valuable 
asset  for  the  Slate  of  Iowa.« 


FORT  MADISON  RODEO 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mi'.  President,  on 
May  16.  1992.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
attend  a  regional  qualifying  Iowa  High 
School  Rodeo  m  Fort  Madison.  lA.  It 
was  truly  a  rewarding  experience  to  ob- 
serve these  young  cowgirls  and  cow- 
boys participating  m  an  activity  that 
exemplifies  what  is  right  and  good  with 
our  American  youth  today.  High  school 
I'odeo  competition,  as  athletics,  brings 
families  together  and  develops  strong 
friendships.  It  builds  respect  among 
peers  and  self-esteem  within  individ- 
uals. Unlike  the  gang  wai'fare  we  wit- 
ness throughout  the  country  today. 
rodeo  competition  provides  a  true  test 
of  courage  and  toughness. 

High  school  rodeo  competition  builds 
character.  It  brings  out  the  best  quali- 
ties in  our  youth  and  it  provides  an  op- 
portunity to  exercise  the  values  devel- 
oped through  competition,  determina- 
tion, sportsmanship,  and  hard  work. 

Yet  there  is  more.  Mr.  President,  for 
two  traits  were  obvious  among  those 
Iowa  youth  m  Fort  Madison  that  day. 
Respect  and  appreciation.  Respect  for 
their  animals,  for  their  peers,  for  their 
families,  for  their  country,  and  appre- 


HEARD  THE  ONE  ABOUT  THE 
WELFARE  QUEEN"' 

•  Mr.  .^IMON.  M:.  President.  Wiliiam 
Greider.  a  writer  for  Rolling  Stone  who 
once  was  a  reporter  for  the  Wheaton 
Daily  Journal  in  Illinois  when  it  still 
existed  as  a  daily  newspaper,  recently 
wrote  in  National  .Affairs  an  article 
under  the  heading.  'Heard  the  One 
About  the  Welfare  Queen?  " 

His  conclusion  is  that  a  jobs  bill  of- 
fering a  real  alternative  to  those  on 
welfare  is  a  direction  that  we  should 
go. 

Mr.  Greider  is  a  thoughtful  observer 
of  the  American  scene.  He  has  a  new 
book  out.  --Who  Wili  Tell  the  People: 
The  Betrayal  of  American  Democ- 
racy "  I  have  not  read  it.  but  it  has 
been  receiving  some  excellent  reviews. 

I  mention  this  simply  to  suggest  that 
William  Greider  is  not  someone  who  or- 
dinarily writes  superficially,  and  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  will  find  his  com- 
ments of  interest. 

I  ask  to  insert  his  article  into  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows; 
hf,.-\rd  THE  One  About  the  Welfare  Queen? 

-■\s  the  media  fixated  on  the  day-to-day  for- 
tunes of  Bill  Clinton  and  Jerry  Brown,  the 
president  and  his  side-kick  were  out  test- 
marketing  themes  for  their  fall  campaign. 
Judging  by  their  remarks.  Bush  and  Quayle 
evidently  intend  to  portray  themselves  as 
country-club  versions  of  David  Duke— bash- 
ing the  poor  people  on  welfare  and  promis- 
ing, in  a  high-minded  way.  of  course,  to  kick 
some  butt. 

In  February.  Dan  Quayle  traveled  to  New 
York  City  to  deride  the  caldron  of  social  dis- 
order that  the  ■•welfare  state"  has  produced 
there.  In  his  State  of  the  Union  address. 
George  Bush  grumbled  about  welfare  reform 
and  vowed  to  •'make  Che  able-bodies  work." 
The  duos  rhetoric  is  weak  spined  compared 
with  the  Gippers  zesty  demunications  of 
welfare  queens,  but  voters  will  pet  the  idea 
nonetheless. 

Bush  and  Quayle  are  actually  following  the 
lead  set  by  the  states.  Last  October.  Michi- 
gan cut  82.000  people  off  its  emergency  wel- 
fare rolls  and  shrank  benefits.  In  November. 
Maryland  slashed  benefits  paid  under  .\id  to 
Families  With  Dependent  Children,  the  basic 
program  for  families,  by  ihiriy  percent.  Ten- 
nessee's governor  has  called  for  a  fifteen-per- 
cent cut  in  AFDC  checks  for  a  mother  with 
two  children— to  $157  a  month.  California 
governor  Pete  Wilson,  whom  the  pundits  call 
the  next  Mr.  GOP.  has  launched  a  clever  at- 
tack on  welfare  recipients.  He  scheduled  a 
statewide  referendum  on  this  question:  Shall 
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we  cut  AFDC  l»enefits  by   twenty-five   per- 
cent' 

The  state's  maneuverings  are  driven  by 
their  own  budpet  crises;  As  the  recession 
shrinks  tax  revenue  drastically.  somethlnK 
has  to  go.  'DurinK  fiscal  crises."'  says  Julie 
Sirawn  of  the  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy 
Priorities,  "when  many  parts  of  state  budg- 
ets are  protected  by  powerful  special  inter- 
ests, programs  for  the  poor  make  easy  tar- 
gets." 

For  Bush  and  Quayle,  the  Incentive  is  po- 
litical survival— the  need  to  concoct  a  cam- 
paign of  lurid  diversions  that  will  distract 
voters  from  the  larger  reality.  Poor  people 
are  always  ripe  for  blame,  especially  poor 
people  who  happen  to  be  black.  In  hard 
times,  as  resentments  accumulate  otherwise 
decent  people  cannot  do  any  thing  to  the 
powerful,  so  they  direct  their  righteous  in- 
dignation at  those  below  them  on  the  ladder. 
David  Duke  profitably  unfurled  the 
antiwelfare  banner,  and  Pat  Buchanan 
grabbed  ahold.  Now  Bush  and  Quayle  are 
going  to  snatch  it  from  them. 

Actually,  the  poor  are  a  more  reliable  eco- 
nomic barometer  than  most  of  the  hyped  sta- 
tistics from  Washington.  If  you  want  to 
know  the  true  condition  of  American  pros- 
perity, it  IS  aptly  summarized  in  this  single 
fact:  24  million  Americans- nearly  one  of 
every  ten  — are  now  on  food  stamps  and  the 
number  grows  each  month.  Think  about  it 
One  in  ten  citizens  is  reduced  to  relying  on 
the  government  to  put  food  on  the  table 

The  poor  are  also  better  forecasters  than 
most  economists.  Welfare  rolls  started  to 
soar  in  late  1989^ -more  than  a  year  before 
the  White  House  and  Federal  Reserve  admit- 
ted that  the  country  was  in  recession.  There 
is  a  good  reason  for  this;  When  the  national 
economy  catches  a  cold,  the  working  poor 
get  pneumonia. 

In  fact,  after  staying  relatively  constant 
for  fifteen  years,  welfare  rolls  have  exploded 
in  the  Bush  era.  The  number  of  families  on 
AFDC  increased  by  nearly  a  quarter  from 
July  1989  to  October  1991  nearly  1  million 
new  families.  The  economic  recovery  that 
the  Bushies  regularly  announce  will  not  be 
for  real  until  this  grim  trend  Is  reversed. 

Instead  of  facing  the  reality  reflected  in 
these  numbers,  politicians  of  both  parties 
prefer  to  moralize  about  the  lapsed  values  of 
poor  folks.  Why  wont  they  work  for  a  liv- 
ing? What  IS  happening  to  the  family?  Soci- 
ologists advance  elaborate  theories  aliout 
out-of-wedlock  births  to  explain  why  so 
many  Americans  are  suddenly  signing  up  for 
assistance  Conservatives  blame  the  In- 
grained habits  of  dependency,  liberals  blame 
the  lack  of  job  training,  day  care  and  other 
assistance 

As  everyone  knows,  the  subtext  to  the  at- 
tack on  welfare  is  race:  Why  are  blacks  so 
shiftless''  Even  Duke  doesn  t  put  it  quite  so 
bluntly,  but  then  he  doesn't  have  to  Welfare 
works  as  a  political  issue  because  It  taps 
Into  enduring  racial  antagonisms.  The 
stereotype  Is  so  strong  the  ghetto  mama  as 
broodmare— that  the  actual  facts  would 
shock  most  voters.  But  most  voters  will 
never  hear  the  facts:  few  politicians  dare 
challenge  popular  prejudices. 

For  starters,  most  poor  people  do  not  re- 
ceive welfare  checks.  That  Is.  fewer  than 
forty  percent  of  families  living  below  the  of- 
ficial povert,v  line  actually  receive  money 
from  the  government.  It"s  hard  to  under- 
stand how  welfare  checks  have  undermined 
the  moral  fiber  of  the  poor,  as  conservatives 
like  to  argue,  when  most  poor  people  dont 
even  get  one. 

Two-thirds  of  all  poor  people  are  white. 
Most  of  the  poor  do  not  live  in  squalid  hous- 


ing projects  in  New  York  or  Chicago  or  other 
big  cities;  they  live  in  rural  areas  and  small 
towns,  even  the  suburbs.  The  states  with  the 
highest  concentrations  of  hungry  poor  are 
Texas,  South  Dakota  and  Missouri.  Poor  peo- 
ple know  this:  That's  why  so  many  of  them, 
hoping  to  find  a  better  life,  moved  to  cities. 

When  families  go  on  welfare,  it  is  typically 
because  the  wage  earner  lost  a  job  and 
couldn't  find  another  one  before  the  rent 
came  due  Welfare  is  still  a  badge  of  shame 
for  most  people,  white  and  black,  and  they 
get  off  as  soon  as  possible.  The  majority  are 
on  AFDC  for  less  than  a  year,  a  quarter  of 
them  for  less  than  four  months.  A  minor- 
ity—one  m  three— stay  on  for  two  years  or 
longer,  many  of  these,  it's  true,  live  more  or 
less  permanently  on  the  dole  But  the  hard 
core— fewer  than  1  million  families— provides 
the  stereotype  that  obscures  all  others 

Even  long-term  recipients  don't  quite  fit 
the  conventional  image.  Despite  the  mythol- 
ogy, the  birthrate  of  AFDC  mothers  is  not 
higher  than  that  of  other  women,  according 
to  one  state  study.  A  nationwide  survey 
found  that  welfare  mothers  in  states  like 
California  with  higher  benefits  do  not  have 
more  babies  than  the  welfare  mothers  in 
states  with  meager  benefits.  In  fact,  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  the  number  of  children  in 
the  average  AFDC  family  has  dropped  from 
three  to  two. 

The  welfare  stereotype  injures  all  poor 
people,  especially  the  working  poor.  Two- 
thirds  of  all  poor  families  include  at  least 
one  worker,  usually  doing  society's  dirtiest 
and  least-rewarding  Jobs.  But  the  stereotype 
Is  most  damaging  to  blacks.  The  image  of 
the  welfare  mama  encourages  the  ancient 
fantasy  of  white  supremacy  while  it  obscures 
the  progress  blacks  have  achieved.  In  1960 
fewer  than  forty  percent  of  blacks  aged 
twenty-five  to  thirty  had  completed  high 
school  By  1989  more  than  eighty  percent 
had.  In  1960  only  12.1  percent  of  working 
black  men  held  white-collar  jobs.  By  1990. 
34  4  percent  did.  Gross  inequalities  still  di- 
vide the  races,  but  black  families  increased 
their  share  of  aggregate  famil.v  income  dra- 
matically over  the  last  thirty  .years,  from  5.4 
percent  to  7  2  percent. 

None  of  these  facts  Is  secret,  yet  none  of 
them  figure  In  the  continuing  debate  about 
welfare.  Both  liberals  and  conservatives  con- 
veniently evade  the  contradictions  by  focus- 
ing their  attention  on  the  hardest  case  the 
hard-core  minority  as  if  the  welfare  mama, 
not  the  economy,  were  the  real  problem. 

Fixing  up  the  poor,  has  been  a  liberal  ob- 
session since  the  Sixties.  The  Great  Soci- 
ety's war  on  poverty  launched  scores  of  pro- 
grams to  train  the  Impoverished  for  better 
jobs  in  the  private  sector  The  economy  was 
growing  robustly  then,  and  planners  inno- 
cently believed  that  the  problem  of  poverty 
Involved  the  poor's  personal  shortcomings. 
Some  of  the  programs  even  worked  But  the 
dimensions  of  poverty  and  welfare  didn't 
change  Indeed,  they  grew  worse  as  American 
prosperity  began  to  lose  Its  glow 

Con.servatlves  have  always  favored  a  sim- 
pler approach  to  Improve  the  poor:  Shove 
them  off  the  dole.  The  Reagan  era  popular- 
ized the  theory  that  overly  generous  benefits 
had  created  a  burgeoning  culture  of  depend- 
ency and  loose  morals.  But  the  conserv- 
atives' make-em-work  rhetoric  actually 
originated  in  the  Sixties  too.  Welfare  was 
"reformed"  In  1967  when  the  Work  Incentive 
Program  was  created  to  wean  people  from 
the  trough  Reagan  stiffened  the  terms  in 
1981  with  new  "work-fare"  rules—but  to  no 
avail.  Poverty  has  proved  as  resistant  to 
conservative  solutions  as  to  liberal  ones. 


The  two  Ideological  camps  more  or  less 
coalesced  in  1968  when  welfare  was  reformed 
yet  again.  Conservatives  accepted  the  lib- 
erals' argument  that  substantial  front 
money  was  needed  for  job  training  and  other 
assistance  in  order  to  prepare  AFDC  mothers 
to  find  work.  Liberals  bowed  to  conserv- 
atives' insistence  that  once  able-bodied  peo- 
ple were  helped  to  overcome  their  short- 
comings, they  should  be  on  their  own  to  find 
a  job — or  else. 

Thus,  if  you  believe  the  pieties  surround- 
ing the  so-called  landmark  legislation  en- 
acted in  1988.  the  welfare  problem  has  al- 
ready been  solved.  .\\\  the  bromides  about 
the  poor  taking  "responsibility '"  that  politi- 
cians, including  Clinton,  are  trotting  out 
this  year  were  already  acted  on  four  years 
ago.  The  results  to  date  are  perversely  back- 
ward. People  have  not  found  jobs  and  gotten 
off  welfare  rolls.  In  fact,  many  more  have 
gotten  on. 

What  happened''  As  Is  often  the  case,  nei- 
ther the  president  nor  Congress  was  prepared 
to  spend  the  kind  of  money— $4  billion  to  15 
billion  a  year— that  would  be  needed  to  ful- 
fill their  rhetoric  State  governments 
weren't  either  Only  sixty  percent  of  the  SI 
billion  authorized  in  federal  aid  has  been 
used  by  the  states,  since  they  don't  want  to 
put  up  the  matching  money  from  their  own 
budgets.  Fixing  up  poor  people  is  very,  very 
expensive — especially  when  you  start  with 
the  hardest  cases. 

Even  if  the  government  were  willing  to 
spend  the  money,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that 
much  would  change.  Among  the  hard  core, 
many  AFDC  recipients  are  gravely  incapaci- 
tated (and  yes,  some  are  plain  lazyi.  But 
even  ambitious  workers  typically  don't  im- 
prove their  incomes  by  much  more  than  a 
few  hundred  dollars  a  year— not  enough  to 
get  above  the  poverty  line.  And  if  they  do 
succeed  in  getting  off  welfare,  they  forfeit 
the  health  care  provided  by  Medicaid  and 
enter  the  precarious  world  of  low-wage  jobs 
Their  meager  gains  and  self-sufficiency  are 
often  wiped  out  when  the  next  recession 
comes  along. 

The  larger  reality  that  politicians  evade 
year  after  year  Is  that  the  welfare  problem  is 
not  centered  in  the  behavior  and  moral  val- 
ues of  the  poor.  It  is  located  in  the  job  mar- 
ket: The  jobs  and  wages  that  are  available 
are  not  adequate  to  support  all  Americans. 
Thp  government  can  fix  up  poor  people  until 
It  turns  blue,  and  still  that  reality  won't 
change. 

Poverty  is  like  any  other  marketplace 
ruled  by  supply  and  demand.  The  basic  prob- 
lem is  that  too  many  workers  are  chasing 
too  few  jobs  As  with  other  commodities,  a 
surplus  of  labor  drives  down  the  price— that 
Is.  wages  and  benefits.  Conser\'atives  ought 
to  understand  this,  since  they're  always 
preaching  market  principles.  But  they  ignore 
such  an  analysis  because  it  argues  for  gov- 
ernment intervention  more  fundamental 
than  scrutinizing  the  lives  of  the  poor. 

An  economic  approach  would  be  aimed  at 
the  millions  of  poor  who  are  already  capable 
of  work  but  can't  find  a  job  that  pays  enough 
to  live  on.  We  need  either  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  or  large-scale 
programs  to  create  jobs  for  the  jobless  or. 
preferably,  both.  Pumping  real  incomes  into 
poorer  communities  would  help  reverse  the 
social  deterioration  there.  It  would  give 
struggling  people  tangible  opportunities  to 
take  responsibility  for  their  own  lives  and. 
not  incidentally,  give  the  taxpayers  a  tan- 
gible return  for  their  money. 

Obviously,  confronting  the  economics  of 
poverty  is  not  a  hot  idea  In  the  current  oil- 
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mate.  It  contradicts  popular  notions  about 
the  poor,  .^nd  it  threatens  to  disrupt  the  af- 
fairs of  existing  l)usinesses.  In  the  present 
.scheme,  taxpayers  are  actually  subsidizing 
employers  who  don't  pay  living  wat'es  or  pro- 
vide benefits  like  health  care.  When  the 
workmg  poor  fall  Into  personal  distress,  the 
government  comes  to  their  aid,  and  we  all 
end  up  paying. 

There  are  still  some  old-fashioned  eco- 
nomic liberals  left  in  Congress— a  few  at 
least— who  understand  the  relevance  of  eco- 
nomic solutions.  For  several  years  Senator 
Paul  Simon  has  pushed  for  a  major  jobs  pro- 
gram to  create  work  for  people  to  tend  to  the 
long  list  of  neglected  public  projects  in  every 
community,  from  sidewalk  repair  to  park  re- 
furbishment. 

The  prejudice  against  public-financed  jobs 
runs  deep,  but  Simon's  idea  gained  an  impor- 
tant ally  this  year  when  Senator  David 
Boren,  a  certified  conservative,  came  aboard 
as  a  cosponsor.  The  Boren-Simon  bill  would 
begin  frugally— funding  community-level 
jobs  that  pay  ten  percent  above  welfare  bene- 
fits or  the  minimum  wage,  whichever  is 
higher.  The  jobs  would  be  open  to  anyone 
who  is  out  of  work  and  unable  to  find  a  pri- 
vate-sector Job.  But  the  jobs  program  would 
also  extend  a  ladder  to  those  who  are  trying 
to  get  off  welfare.  Among  other  things,  it 
would  allow  poor  people  to  keep  their  Medic- 
aid health  coverage — so  they  will  not  be  pe- 
nalized for  going  to  work. 

Boren  and  Simon  have  taken  the  idea 
straight  from  Roosevelt,  whose  New  Deal 
programs  created  jobs  for  4.6  million  people 
during  the  Depression.  As  it  becomes  clear 
that  the  long-term  economic  outlook  of  the 
Nineties  is  not  brightening,  perhaps  more 
politicians  will  be  driven  to  face  the  fun- 
damentals. A  major  jobs  program  will  cost 
billions,  and  it  will  not  necessanl.v  eliminate 
the  worst  cases  of  welfare  dependency.  But 
as  reform,  it  has  this  powerful  virtue— it's 
real.* 


FEL 


IX  l^.M'.M'OHT.  .M,D.  RF.CKIVK.S 
lii:C()GMTION 

•  .Mi-.  DAMATO.  Mr.  Presideni,  I  rise 
tuii.iy  to  pay  tribute  to  Felix  T. 
Rap.iport,  whose  long  and  outstanding: 
mt-'iKal  career  was  climaxed  this 
month  by  his  election  to  member^'hip 
in  the  prestigious  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  the  Institut  de  France.  This  marks 
an  important  moment  in  America  as 
my  constituent  becomes  the  fii'st 
American  surgeon  to  have  gained  this 
distinction  in  the  history  of  the  Acad- 
emy. 

Felix  T.  Rapaport,  MD.  is  professor  of 
sui'gery  and  director  of  University  Hos- 
pital's transplantation  service.  Dr 
Rapaport  provided  the  original  dem- 
on.stration  of  tissue  types  in  man  by 
.~^kin-Krafting  experiments.  Prof.  Jean 
Dausset  of  the  University  of  Paris  col- 
laboi'ated  closely  with  Dr.  Rapaport  on 
this  17-year-long  series  of  experiments 
which  culminated  in  the  discovery  of 
the  human  leukocyte  antigen  [HLA] 
system  of  human  histocompatibility. 
For  this  discovery  which  laid  the  sci- 
entific foundation  for  oi'gan  transplan- 
tation in  humans.  Dr.  Dausset  was 
awarded  the  1980  Nobel  Prize  for  Medi- 
cine and  Physiology. 

The    Academy    of    Sciences    of    the 
Institut     de     France     was     originally 


founded  by  Jean  Baptiste  Colbert  in 
1666  under  the  auspices  of  Louis  XIV 
and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  select 
groups  of  physicians  and  scientists  m 
Europe.  The  election  of  foreign  mem- 
bers is  limited  to  a  select  few.  Distin- 
guished Americans  honored  in  the  past 
by  membership  in  the  academy  were 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  Albert  Ein- 
stein. 

Dr.  Rapaport's  distinguished  career 
began  at  New  York  University  where 
he  graduated  in  1954.  did  his  sui'gical 
residency  and  subsequently  joined  the 
faculty,  rising  to  the  rank  of  professor 
and  dii'ector  of  the  ti-ansplantation  and 
immunology  division  in  the  surgery  de- 
partment. In  1977.  he  joined  the  faculty 
of  the  surgery  department  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Stony 
Brook,  and  founded  the  transplan- 
tation service. 

Long  recognized  as  a  leading  force  in 
the  field  of  organ  transplantation.  Dr. 
Riipaport  is  founding  officer  of  the 
Ti'ansplantation  Society,  serving  as 
president  of  the  society  from  1978  to 
1980.  Since  1968.  he  has  been  editor-in- 
chief  of  Transplantation  Proceedings, 
one  of  the  most  influential  journals  in 
surgery.  He  has  served  as  president  of 
the  New  York  Regional  Transplant 
Program  and  as  a  member  of  the  boai'd 
of  directors  of  the  United  Network  of 
Organ  Sharing.  On  numerous  occasions 
he  has  served  as  a  consultant  to  na- 
tional scientific  organizations  and  to 
Federal  and  .State  agencies  on  matters 
pertaining  to  oi-gan  transplantation.  In 
addition,  he  organized  and  continues  to 
direct  a  highly  successful  academic  and 
clinical  renal  transplant  program  at 
Stony  Brook  to  meet  the  needs  of  pa- 
tients with  advanced  kidney  disease  on 
Long  Island. 

Dr.  Rapaport  is  no  stranger  to  awards 
and  accolades.  He  has  received  the 
French  Grand  Croix  des  Palmes 
Academiques.  the  Gold  Medal  of  Paris, 
the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Societe 
d'Encouragement  au  Bien.  New  York 
University  School  of  Medicine  Alumni 
Association  Achievement  Award,  and 
the  Howard  University  Transplant  Cen- 
ter and  National  Institutes  of  Health- 
National  Institute  .Samuel  L.  Kountz 
Award. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to  rep- 
I'esent  distinguished  individuals  such 
as  Felix  Rapaport.  I  congratulate  Dr. 
Rapaport  for  his  recent  recognition  and 
for  his  many  achievements  throughout 
his  celebi'ated  medical  career.  I  ask 
that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  recogniz- 
ing this  exemplary  man.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  WINCHESTER 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  Presiden' 
rise  today  to  recognize  Winchester 
town  situated  in  the  rolling  hills 
central  Kentucky. 

Winchester  is  a  small  town  m  the 
process  of  slowly  evolving  into  a  small 
city.  The  citizens  enjoy  living  in  the 
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shadow  of  a  larger  city  like  Lexington: 
it  gives  Winchester  the  comforts  of  a 
small  town  and  the  benefits  of  a  city. 

In  the  interest  of  keeping  Winchester 
economically  sound,  the  town  has  re- 
cently opened  a  100-acre  industrial 
park  to  attract  and  retain  industry. 
This  continues  the  citizens  belief  that 
they  can  aggressively  pursue  the  future 
even  while  they  take  pride  in  the  past. 

One  particular  tradition  that  the 
people  of  Winchester  take  great  pride 
m  is  manufacturing  their  very  own  soft 
drink.  Ale-8-One  has  been  bottled  in 
Winchester  since  1926.  Because  it  is 
only  bottled  m  central  Kentucky,  very 
often  families  often  find  themselves 
shipping  cases  of  the  drink  to  loved 
ones  who  have  moved  away. 

The  town  of  Winchester  displays  the 
community  spirit  that  is  so  impoi'tant 
to  the  American  way  of  life.  It  is  for 
this  reason  I  believe  that  Winchester 
deserves  to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  be  submitted  into  the  CON- 
GREssioN.\L  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

WINCHESTICR 
(By  Jay  Blanton  i 

Its  a  safe  bet  that  not  many  towns  can 
I'Ciast  of  their  own  soft  drink. 

But  In  Winchester,  it's  hard  to  go  any- 
where without  running  into  a  bottle  of  Ale- 
8 

I  bet  you  wouldn"t  go  in  a  house  in  Win- 
chester that  doesnt  have  an  Ale-8  in  it." 
said  Winchester  Mayor  Clyde  Heflm.  "The 
kids  especially,  they  love  it."" 

A:e-8-One  Bottling  Co..  a  small  family- 
owned  operation,  has  been  there  for  folks  in 
Winchester  since  ;t  was  founded  in  1926.  In 
fact,  the  drink  has  been  there  for  people  even 
when  they  weren't  in  Winchester. 

Its  not  uncommon  for  parents  to  mail 
cases  of  the  g-inger-flavored  soft  drink  to 
sons  or  daughters  away  m  college,  said  Riley 
Roeers  Walton,  a  company  vice  president.  It 
was  shipped  to  Vietnam  and.  more  recently, 
to  the  M:dd!e  East  during  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

Walton  said  if  you  drive  by  the  county 
h:e:h  school  most  mornings  you  can  see  kids 
iupging  green  bottles  of  Ale-8.  Word  is  that 
the  high  school  janitor  has  made  a  tidy  sum 
collecting  the  deposit  on  returnable  bottles. 

"People  locally  are  very  possessive  of  Ale- 
8   "  Walton  said. 

For  most  of  its  history.  .•\'.e-8  has  been 
marketed  only  within  50  miles  of  Winchester. 
The  dnnk  was  developed  by  G.  L.  Wainscott, 
who  held  u  name-the-product  contest:  The 
name  selected  stood  for  "a  late  one."'  in 
honor  of  being  the  latest  soft  drink.  The  logo 
was  copyrighted  in  1935, 

Frank  A.  Rogers  Jr..  chairman  of  the  com- 
pany, still  prefers  to  spend  his  time  on  the 
bottling  line  rather  than  in  the  corporate  of- 
fice. Rogers  just  doesn't  like  being  in  an  of- 
fice, said  Walton,  his  daughter.  He  used  to 
deliver  drinks  and  talk  to  country-store 
owners  about  the  company's  service — the 
personal  touch  that  sits  well  with  people  in 
Winchester.  Ale-8  is  a  prime  example  of  the 
type  of  community  pride  that  pervades  this 
erowin?  Central  Kentucky  community. 

Although  the  company  has  made  moves  re- 
cently to  expand  throughout  the  state,  it's 
still  a  home-grown  business  that  has  profited 
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by  proviUlriK  for  home  folks.  And  that's  typi- 
cal for  Winchester,  people  here  say, 

•I  could  alt  here  for  all  morninK-  and  talk 
about  things  that  occurred.  "  where  commu- 
nity people  got  Involved,  said  Ed  Burtner. 
Winchester's  city  manager  "They  have  truly 
come  from  the  community   " 

For  example,  when  Trapp  Elementary 
School  burned  down  in  1984.  parents  and  oth- 
ers led  the  effort  to  teei  funding  to  rebuild 
the  school  on  its  orUlnal  site 

When  the  community's  movie  house,  the 
Leeds  Theater,  closed,  it  was  converted  into 
a  center  for  the  performing  arts  The  Win- 
chester Council  for  the  Arts  is  planning  a 
production  of  "The  King  and  I"  for  this 
month. 

"It's  a  very  caring  community,"  Burtner 
said.  "When  there's  a  problem  or  a  challenge 
.  .  .  the  people  tend  to  rally  around" 

That  sort  of  generous  attitude  was  present 
from  Winchester's  inception  County  justices 
were  considering  three  sites  for  the  county 
seat— the  place  that  is  now  Winchester,  plus 
Strode's  Station  and  Hoods  Station.  By  a 
one-vote  margin,  the  land  that  would  be 
Winchester  was  chosen 

The  deciding  vote  was  cast  by  John  Strode, 
owner  of  Strode's  Station.  Strode,  according 
to  one  historical  account,  considered  Win- 
chester a  better  site  for  a  town  (The  com- 
munity was  named  for  a  settlement  in  Vir- 
ginia, which  had  been  named  after  an  Eng- 
lish town.) 

Since  Its  founding.  Winchester  has  been 
the  center  of  activity  for  Clark  County  And 
for  the  last  several  years,  the  community 
has  experienced  slow,  controlled  growth,  said 
Clark  County  Judge  Executive  James  Allen. 

In  the  process,  it  has  gone  from  a  small 
rural  town  to  a  growing  Central  Kentucky 
city  that  is  continuing  to  change.  "It  Is  in 
the  process  of  evolving,"  said  William 
Blakeman.  longtime  editor  of  the  Winchester 
Sun. 

Blakeman  said  Winchester  still  has  a 
small-town  charm,  yet  it's  becoming  more 
and  more  sophisticated.  Not  many  small 
towns,  for  example,  can  boast  of  a  Council 
for  the  Arts,  or  of  raising  funds  for  a  YMCA 

"We're  not  a  sleepy  town,  looking  to  sit 
still,"  said  James  Freedman,  administrator 
of  the  Clark  Regional  Medical  Center,  the 
town's  100-bed  hospital. 

Winchester  has  undoubtedly  benefited 
from  its  proximity  to  Lexington.  A  short, 
scenic  drive  down  US  60  puts  you  in  down- 
town Lexington.  Winchester  also  has  easy 
access  to  Interstates  64  and  75  and  the  Moun- 
tain Parkway,  a  primary  route  into  Eastern 
Kentucky. 

Lexington  provides  jobs  for  many  Win- 
chester residents,  making  it  a  bedroom  com- 
munity for  the  Fayette  County  seat. 

As  in  many  other  towns,  some  businesses 
have  left  Winchester's  downtown.  Con- 
sequently. Winchester  has  its  urban  sprawl. 
Hardee's.  McDonald's.  Wendy's  and  gas  sta- 
tions are  sti'ewn  along  U.S.  60  leading  out  of 
town.  Downtown  Winchester  has  no  anchor 
stoi'es.  A  few  empty  storefronts  can  be  found 
along  Main  Street.  A  couple  of  diners  adver- 
tising home  "cookin'  "  remain  among  the  an- 
tique shops,  flower  stores  and  small  shops 
housed  in  old  stone  buildings. 

"I  think  you  would  have  to  describe  Win- 
chester as  typical  (ofi  rural-urban  America." 
said  Donald  Pace.  Clark  County  school  su- 
perintendent. "That  Is.  we  still  take  tremen- 
dous pride  in  the  heritage  of  the  past,  but 
yet  we  aggressively  pursue  the  visions  re- 
quired to  be  a  success  in  the  future." 

That  success  will  undoubtedly  be  based  on 
Winchester  and  Clark  County's  ability  to  re- 
cruit business. 


About  five  years  ago.  the  tourism  commis- 
sion, chamber  of  commerce  and  industrial 
authority  merged  to  Improve  Industrial  re- 
cruitment. A  lOO-acre  industrial  park  has 
opened  and  about  a  dozen  businesses  are  lo- 
cated there.  Another  240  acres  has  been  set 
aside  for  additional  businesses. 

Some  of  those  businesses  have  only  re- 
placed operations  that  shut  down  or  dra- 
matically reduced  their  work  forces.  Rock- 
well International  had  more  than  1.500  em- 
ployees in  the  late  1970s.  Today  it  has  fewer 
than  200.  and  it  is  scheduled  for  complete 
shutdown  this  fall.  Bundy  Tubing  laid  off 
about  400  workers  a  few  years  ago.  South 
Central  Bell  also  eliminated  300  jobs  in  Win- 
chester. Allen  said. 

But  Freedman  said  Winchester  can  bank 
on  Its  location  to  recruit  industry. 

Lexington,  he  said,  wants  to  be  the  hub  for 
retail,  education  and  culture  in  Central  Ken- 
tucky. That  makes  it  possible  for  industries 
to  be  recruited  to  the  other  counties  in  the 
region. 

Also,  it's  only  a  30-minute  drive  east  to  the 
edge  of  the  660.000-acre  Daniel  Boone  Na- 
tional Forest.  Cave  Run  Lake.  Red  River 
Gorge  and  Natural  Bridge  are  nearby  tourist 
attractions. 

The  need  to  recruit  Industry  stems  from 
what  residents  think  is  Winchester's  great- 
est challenge.  As  Freedman  put  it.  "Can  we 
offer  our  children  enough  opportunities  to 
keep  them  at  home  and  prevent  Winchester 
from  being  Just  another  dying,  small  town?" 

The  blend  of  rural  and  urban  found  here, 
along  with  the  community's  willingness  to 
adapt  and  change,  makes  success  likely. 
Even  through  the  ups  and  downs  of  luring 
businesses  to  the  area,  one  thing  Winchester 
folks  know  they  can  count  on  is  its  people. 

William  E.  Snowden.  a  Winchester  dentist, 
has  cared  for  residents  for  35  years.  But  for 
a  few  weeks  every  year.  Snowden  does  his 
part  to  take  care  of  people  around  the  world. 

Haiti.  Africa  and  South  America  are  some 
of  the  places  where  Snowden  has  traveled  to 
provide  free  dental  care  to  impoverished  peo- 
ple—a practice  he  started  in  1965  after  a  visit 
to  Haiti.  He's  planning  a  trip  now  to  Paki- 
stan. 

"It's  strictly  a  spiritual  situation."  said 
Snowden.  a  deeply  religious  man.  He  "saw 
that  I  had  a  skill  that  people  needed.  .  .  . 
My  plans  are  to  continue  doing  this  as  long 
as  I  have  the  health." 

Not  everyone  in  Winchester  has  such  an 
international  or  spiritual  calling.  But  the 
urge  to  provide  help  in  times  of  trouble 
seems  pervasive. 

"Winchester's  always  been  that  way."  said 
Snowden.  who  retired  from  his  practice  re- 
cently. "Whenever  the  call  was  there  people 
always  came  to  the  front  to  it.  We  work  to- 
gether, I  think,  as  well  as  any  community   " 

It  is  that  attraction  to  small-town  values 
in  the  shadow  of  a  cosmopolitan  city  that 
seems  to  keep  people  in  Winchester  and  pro- 
vide a  bright  hope  for  its  future. 

"To  me  Winchester  is  a  place  where  you 
can  have  your  cake  and  eat  it.  too.  "  Freed- 
man said. 

Except  In  this  Central  Kentucky  commu- 
nity, you  had  better  eat  that  cake  with  a 
certain  ginger  soft  drink. 

Population  (1988):  Winchester.  15.216:  Clark 
County,  29.496. 

Per  capita  income  (1988):  $13,435  or  $605 
above  the  state  average. 

Jobs  (1989):  Total,  9.931;  Manufacturing. 
3,267;  Wholesale  &  Retail  Trade.  2.429:  Serv- 
ices. 1.340:  State  Local  Government.  1.044. 

Big  employers:  Leggett  &  Piatt  Inc..  elec- 
tric beds,  bed  frames,  mattresses  units  and 


box  springs.  550:  GTE  Products  Corp..  light- 
ing equipment.  440:  Winchester  Clothing, 
mens  sport  coats  and  suits.  360:  Quality 
Manufacturing  Co.,  production  and  special 
machlneiw.  assembly  of  typewriter  ribbons. 
200:  Winchester  Farms  Dairy,  juice  and  milk 
processing.  176. 

Media-  Newspaper- The  Winchester  Sun 
(daily).  Radio- WHHS  1380  AM.  big  bad 
music:  WLFX  100.1  FM.  audit  contemporary 
music. 

Transportation:  Road— Winchester  is 
served  by  Interstate  64.  the  Mountain  Park- 
way. US.  60.  and  Ky.  89.  627  and  1958.  Air- 
W'lnchester  is  14  miles  from  the  Mount  Ster- 
ling-Montgomery County  Airport  and  27 
miles  from  Bluegrass  Airport  In  Lexington. 
Rail  -Mainline  rail  service  is  provided  by 
CSX  Transportation.  Trucking— Thirty-two 
companies  provide  service. 

Education:  Clark  County  Schools,  about 
6.800  students 

Topography  Rolling  bluegrass  farmland 
surrounds  Winchester. 

FAMOtS  FACTS  AND  FIGl'RES 

If  you  see  kids  with  green  12-ounce  bottles 
in  their  hands,  chances  are  they're  drinking 
Ale-8-One  The  sweet  .soft  drink  has  been  bot- 
tled in  Winchester  since  1928.  and  is  mar- 
keted almost  solely  in  Central  Kentucky. 

Kentucky  isn't  the  only  place  celebrating 
its  bicentennial  this  year.  Clark  County, 
named  for  Revolutionary  War  hero  George 
Rogers  Clark,  was  founded  in  1792.  Win- 
chester was  founded  a  year  later. 

Winchester  and  Clark  County  have  been 
the  home  at  one  time  or  another  to  a  fair 
share  of  famous  folk;  Helen  Thomas,  who  has 
been  United  Press  International's  White 
House  correspondent  since  President  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower's  term,  was  born  In  Win- 
chester. Joel  Hart,  an  internationally  ac- 
claimed sculptor  of  the  1800s:  also  was  born 
in  Clark  County  The  county  was  home  to 
two  governors.  Charles  Scott.  1808-1812.  and 
James  Clark.  1836-1839 

Clark  County  also  is  known  for  Its  rich  his- 
tory in  high  school  sports.  Among  the 
achievements:  Oliver  High  School  won  the 
state  basketball  tournament  for  black 
schools  in  1934:  Clark  County  High  School 
won  the  state  tournament  in  1951:  and  the 
Clark  County  Cardinals  won  the  "91  4  .\ 
football  championship 

Clark  County  has  more  than  80  churches. 
Providence  Baptist  Church,  founded  in  1790. 
is  the  oldest  church  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains.* 


rf:soluti()N"  kk  hl'.\i.\mtahia.n 
aid  safe  pa.s.sage  for  bo.snia- 
hercegovlna 

•  Mr.  DeCONCLNI  Mr.  Pi'esident,  for 
most  of  my  Senate  career  I  have  been 
actively  involved  in  the  CSCE  or  Hel- 
sinki process  as  it  is  commonly  known. 
I  am  committed  to  the  CSCE  because  1 
firmly  believe  that  promotion  of  the 
CSCE  principles  offers  our  best  hope 
for  achieving  lasting  peace.  The  CSCE 
is  pi'edicatcd  on  i-espect  for  fundamen- 
tal freedoms,  human  rights  and  self-de- 
termination. The  CSCE  has  pi'ovided 
the  framework  whii^h  oft>rs  Europe  the 
greatest  hope  in  this  (iyiianiic  but  frag- 
ile post-cold  w.ir  [i.Tiuil  fii;  .ifhieving 
enduring  pen  r  It  l^iii.l.^  i  •■;4i  :  hei  those 
who  are  genuinely  sinvm^i  lu  wi-ave  a 
fabric  or  real  democi'acy  ai'ound  the 
whole  of  Europe.  But  tragically,  there 
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are  still  those  in  p<u■t^~  of  Europe  who  that    the    United    States   must    use    it.s  THE    37TH    ANNU.^L    DETAILED    FI- 

have  another  agenda,  an  agenda  which  leadei'ship  in  the  United  Nations  to  se-  XANCIAL    REPORT    OF    SENATOR 

threatens  to  tear  this  delicate  fabric  of  cure  the  safe  passage  of  humanitarian  PAUL  SLMON 

freedom  apai't,  aid  and  we  can  no  longer  rely  on  cease-  ,  .^ij.     ctivion     Mr     Prp'^idprt      it    has 

We  mu.st  not  let  that  happen.  I  am  n.-es  to  take  hold.  We  cannot  wait  be-  been    mvoriaice    m   each    of     he^ 

.speaking.  Mr.   President,  of  the  horror  cause  the  tx^oole  of  Bosnia  cannot  wait  ^l    practice    m    each    ot    the    J7 

vihi.h    is    n,  rn.nnir    in    rhp    sm;,ii    hnt  ^l               peopie  01  tsosnia  cannot  wait,  y^^^^  j  j^^^^.^  gj^^t  m  public  life  to  vol- 

which    1.S   o._(.uiiing   in    the   small    but  They  are  dying  as  we  speak  of  starva-  unteer  a  de'uled  accounting  of  mv  fi 

.^•vereign          nation          of         Bosnia-  tion.  They  are  dying  from  wounds  m-  ""^eer  ^  ^^^-^'^^d  accounting  of  m>   fi- 

Heiregovina.  Bosnia  has  embraced  the  nicted  because  cease-fii-es  are  not  tak-  Task    that    mv    financial    renort    for 

CSCE  principles  and  has  achieved  its  intr  hold    I  am  told  bv  militarv  Pvnprrs  ,rr,  t       ^"at    m.\    linancial   report   for 

indeoendence    through    the    democratic  ^          !,                            '    militai>  experts  jc^qi  ^^  printed  m  the  RECORD, 

inaepenuence    tnrougn    tne   aemocratit  ^^at   there  are  many  military   options  The  financial  renort   and  relatpd  an 

process.  For  this,  that  country  and  its  ^.^,^^  ,^„  ^e  effective  and  which  will  nouncement    o  low 

people    are    being    systematically    and  not  involve  a  l-irtre-scalp  militarv  nnpr  """'''-^■"'^^"'- i"'^"^- 

barbaricallv   destroyed     I    submit     Mr  ""'- 1"^"'^^  a  laige  scale  militar.v  opei  -  a.snouscement 

oaroarKaiij    aesurojea     1    suomii.    .-ui .  ^tion.    I    urge    the    adm  n  slrat  on    to  t-  ,,►,.  ■,-,»,                ,                ,v.  .  ^    v. 

President,  that  il  the  West  allows  this  ,,„„.„   working-  now  with    the   mpmhpr  ^°^  ^^^  ^'^^  consecutive  year  that  he  has 

carnaee  to  continue   the  hone  of  in  end       ^         .    .  "^                                 member  held  public  office.  U.S.  Senator  Paul  Simon, 

carnage  to  continue,  tne  nope  oi  an  ena  grates  of  the  United  Nations  and  NATO  o-Ill     has  released  a  detailed  descrintion  of 

whi   h'?hT7J,rnf%hpTSin    w;",r^n  ^°    "^'^^^^    ^^^    ^'^^^"'-^-^^    ^^'^^l^^^^    ^«  L  income.  SetfandSbUes' 

wnicn    tne   laii    oi    tne    Benin    v%aii    so  ^j^^^^  ^^  pj.^pj.  ^^  ensure  that  the  people  Simon  has  been  making  the  voluntarv  an- 

euphonc^al  y     heralded    W'lll     be     shat-  ^^  Sai'ajevo  and  other  parts  of  Bosnia  nual  statements  longer  than  any  other  na- 

tered-s^hattered  before  that  hope  even  ^^   ^^^   continue   to   perish   because   of  "»"a'  officeholder,  according  to  his  office. 

L%  whT!  lll^'i^Tt^^^  'TJT^'J-^'f  l^'-^k  of  food  and  medical  assistance.  =^™°"  ^^^^  ^'^^  P«"^>-  «-*^^"  ^^  entered  public 
And  what  a  hope  that  was.  Can  any  of  t  i  ,>,  ,  r  ,>,  ^  ,■  t  service  as  a  state  representative  in  1955  from 
us  in  this  body  forget  what  it  felt  like  '^'r,  ^  ?■  '^°P^  °'  tne  res(Diut!on  to  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^f-  business.  He  followed  the  prac- 
to  watch  the  people  of  East  Germany  ^''^'^"  ^  I'eferred  be  printed  m  the  ^^^e  during  his  eight  years  in  the  niinois 
rejoice  as  they  brought  down  the  Ber-  R^-'^K^-  House  of  Representatives,  six  years  in  the  11- 
lin  Wall'^  Can  any  of  u--  forget  the  e.x  '^^^  resolution  follows:  linois  Senate,  four  years  as  lieutenant  gov- 
citement  we  felt"  over  "the  prospect  of  »■  Res-  314  ^^nor  ten  years  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
.,  ,  .^,  ,  .  ,1-w,  ^  V  ,  J  1  J  resentatives,  and  now  seven  years  m  the  U.S. 
the  death  of  communism-a  dream  W  hereas  Serbia  stands  m  clear  and  gross  senate.  The  listing  predates  disclosure  re- 
which  many  of  us  thought  would  not  ^nd  uncorrected  violation  of  all  ten  Prin-  qu.rements  of  state  and  federallaw  and  con- 
come  in  our  lifetime?  It  has  been  more  "P'?^^  Guidmg  Relations  Between  Participat-  ^.^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  requirements.  Senate 
than  50  years  since  the  West  spoke  in  if'^'  ^^?\^.*  °f  "^/^^  ^""'^'''"^";,'L°."  Security  and  ^^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^,^.  ^^^  j,^^,^^  ^^  ^^_ 
frightened  whispers  of  concentration  '^??^"^  '°?v°  r^ol^".?^  !  ."  J'  ^  :.  come  in  broad  brackets.  His  practice  also  has 
camps  and  selective  exterminations  .^""eZT.SLuon^^^^^^^^  set  the  standard  for  officeholders  in  Illinois. 
and  acts  of  barbarism  too  terrible  to  taf  a^gr^ssion  on  thfpart  <ff  Serlia^  ^^"^°"  ^'■'^°  continues  to  exceed  Senate  re- 
pvpn  r-nntPmnlatP  mn.h  Ipss  fl,imif  ^^'J**^*^"^' s*>on  on  tne  part  ci  f,erDia  quirements  by  listing  detailed  income  for  his 
e\en     contemplate     mucn     less     aumit         Whereas  Serbia  and  Serbian-backed  forces  Jj^.jf.  Jeanne 

were  really  happening.  Well.  Mr.  Presi-  are  responsible  for  instigating  the  deaths  of  ^j^'^  niinois  senator  lists  1991  income  for 

dent,  today,  those  hori'ors  are  happen-  many     thousands     of    citizens     of    Bosnia-  Y,mse\f      and  "    Jeanne       Simon       totaling 

ing  again.  Although  not  anywhere  near  Hercegovma.      including      innocent      men.  $183.43363.   The   figure   includes   his   Senate 

the  scale  which  took  place  under  Hit-  women  and  children:  salary,    honoraria   and    reimbursements   for 

ler.    the   fact   that   ethnic   cleansing   is        \\hereas  Serbian-backed  forces  are  respon-  travel  and  other  expen.^es  and  other  items, 

taking  place  again  in  Europe  at  all   is  "''llr,^'''  crimes  against^humanity:  The  Simons  had  asseu^  of  $423,798.27  and  li- 

friuhtenine                                                                  Whereas  Serbia  and  Serbian-backed  forces  abilities    of  $159,334.85   for   a    net    worth   of 

I  will  not   recount  the  chronoloev  of  ^^a^'e  attempted  to  undermine  the  democrat-  $264.463  42.    Earlier   disclosures   have   shown 

1  will   not  recount  tne  cnronoiogj,    oi  ,^,^j]         elected      government      of      Bosnia-  ^.mon  to  be  one  of  the  lea^^t  wealrhv  mem- 

Serbian  and  Serbian-backed  aggression  Hercegovina:  teT^Z  the  Senate 

in    Croatia    and    Bosnia.    We    have    all        whereas      Serbian-backed      forces      have  n^^^r-w^w /^.o...  ?,.,^^,  .<  p.„;  .„w  ;o.„.o 

watched  the  Seinian  militai.\  s  wa%e  of  trapped  over  400.000  civilians  in  the  capital  c,„,_     lom 

.,             .    ,                 .1.       t.    i-          .       re-  i>imon — IvSl 

terror  over  the  past   few  months.   Suf-  city  of  Sarajevo: 

fice    it    to    say    that     the    conflict    in         Whereas  attempts  to  bring  about  perma-  General       income       (Paul 

Bosnia   has   reached   a    point   at   which  nent  cessation  of  hostilities  precipitated  by  ^, ,  !,'?°",l' c   c„„,,„                         fin79flR9 

the   West    must   act.    The   militarv   a.-  ^'^'^^^  ^^^  Serbian-backed  forces  in  Bosnia-  g^at^-'^of  Illinois   General               *'^0'^28.82 

gresso.-s  in  Bosnia  ai-e  i-efusmg  to  play  Hercegovina      through      negotiations      have  ^'t.^embH  ivstem                             19  796  88 

by  any  international  standards  even  to        ^^^^^^.^^   Serbian-backed    forces    have    re-  r%°\^°-''f '"^' n^^c.-R."  ''^^  ^ 
the  point  of  not  allowing  humamtarian  p^atedlv    blocked   United   Nations   and   Red  t  S,  senate^  Expense  Re- 
assistance  to  get  through  to  the  people  cross   relief  convoys  carrying  much-needed  p,"^    c^!!!!lf  AffiVia'i'nV                  16-9^  38 
of  Sarajevo.  As  the  Bosnia  foi'eign  min-  supplies  of  food  and  medicine;  *^,"'     iT°  i,^^    ^'  '  nio 
J    »                         .1        .  u                       ,,.,              ,     r.               «          ,,,...  fice   Account.    Expense 
ister   said    to    me    recently.       have    we         Whereas  the  Security  Council  of  the  Unit-  Reimbursement  52  81 
reached    a    point    that    we   can    simply  f*'  Nations  voted  unanimously  to  dispatch  Simon    for    Senate     Ex- 
watch  the  whole  population  starve?"  additional   forces   to   reopen  Sarajevo's  air-  pense  Reimbursement                         712  29 

We  can  help.   Mr.   President  in  ways  Po"  anti  permit  delivery  of  supplies  of  hu-  glue    Cros&Blue    Shield 

which  will  not  Involve  American  troops  manitanan   assistance   to   the   city's   belea-  Payment     for      health 

on    the    ground.    Having    virtually    ex-  ^-'i^ered  population:                  ,     ,      ,  care  costs  156.46 

,  ,      .„i    „    , ■            1    J     !    „    ,'                   Whereas   the   president   of  the   democrat-  u'iiiiamsnn   rnnnrv   <^f>«- 

hausted  economic   and  diplomatic   op-        ^,,,.     „,„  ,    ,           „    „„„»       r     d„  v\iiiiamson  i^ouniy  oes- 

tions    we   must    now   use   <T^ir  cnnsidpr  "'^"'^       elected      government      of      Bosnia-  quicentennial   Commit- 

tions.  we  must   now   use  our  considei-  Hercegovina  has  Issued  an  urgent  appeal  for  tee.  Refund                                              45.00 

able    influence    in    the    United    Nations  immediate  assistance  from  the  international  Land's  End  Refuncj 1875 

and  NATO  to  forge  a  coalition  of  mem-  community:  Equlcor.     Payment     for 

ber  states  in  those  bodies  to  create  a        Whereas    the    situation    in    Sarajevo    has  health  care  costs  15.00 

secure   zone   around    .Sarajevo    through  i-eached  a  critical  point  requiring  immediate  Amoco.  Battery  Refund                            8.00 

which   humanitarian   aid   can   pass.   To  and  decisive  action:  Now.  therefore,  be  it  University       of       South 

this  end.  I  am  today,  introducing  a  res-         Hcsolved.   That   the   United   States  should  Carolina.    Expense   Re- 

olution  which  urges' the  United  States  ^'^^^  immediate  steps,   through  a  multilat-  imbursement  282.21 

to  take  immediate  steps  to  build  this  ^"^  '"°'''  'f  ^"^''^'"f  '^'  '^'^''77  of  human.-  Columbia  County  De.no- 

J.          If  1    r        \          t-    f           ^  tarian    aid    to   civilian    populations    in    and  cratic   Committee.   Ex- 

.,\pe    oi    multilateral    initiative— steps  around  Sarajevo,  including  through  the  use  pense  Reimbursement                        160.22 

which  could  involve  the  use  of  military  of  military  force,  if  required,  under  the  aus-  Teachers    of    English    to 

Ujrc(\  If  required.  pices  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Conference  Speakers  of  Other  Lan- 

I  am  not  advocating  full-scale  mill-  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  and  guages.  Expense  Reim- 

tary  involvement,    I   ,im  simply  saying  or  N.'VTO.*  bursement  120.36 
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National  Cable  Tele- 
vision, Expense  Reim- 
bursement   

Honoraria; 

National  Association  of 
Independent  College* 
and  Universities.  Talk 

National  Association  of 
Private  Psychiatric 
Hospitals,  Talk  

Educational  Testing 
Services.  Talk  

Stockton  State  College. 
Talk  

Graphic  Communications 
International  Inc.  Talk 

National  Cable  Tele- 
vision Association. 
Talk  

University  of  South 
Carolina,  Talk  

Christian  Science  Pub- 
lishtnK  Society.  Article 

ITT  Educational  Founda- 
tion, Talk  

American  Council  on 
International  Person- 
nel, Talk  

American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation, Talk   

Siemens  Corp,  Talk 
($50000  to  Dana  Col- 
leKei  

National  Association  of 
Retail  DruKKists,  Talk 

Vesper  Society.  Talk  

General     income     (.Jeanne 
Simon  i: 

WashlnKton  PInanclal 
Group  

Social  Security— {en- 
tirely donated  to  chari- 
table causes)  

University  of  South 
Carolina.  Expense  Re- 
imbursement   

Bradley  for  Contfress.  Ex- 
pense Reimbursement 

Southern  Illinois  Con- 
ference. Methodist 
Church.  Expense  Reim- 
bursement    

University  of  Illinois,  Ex- 
pense Reimbursement 
Interest  Income: 

U.S.  Senate  Federal 
Credit  Union  

General  American  Life  .,, 

Polish  National  Alliance 
of  U.S.A  

U.S.  Treasury 

State  of  Illinois  

Dividends: 

Adams  Express  

Bethlehem  Steel  

Quaker  Oats   

Scott  Paper  

Pax  World  

Chock  Full  O'Nuta ..... 

Ralston  Purina  

Dreyfus  Convertible  Se- 
curities Fund  

Franklin  Money  Fund  .... 

Dr.-vfu.-  nond  Fiin.1    

.-Xnii'i"..  an  ^;\;1I•'■■^  h'.ind 

VVal-Mail  .St,(.!>v>  

Credit.  I'nion  One  

Pat  ifiL  Gas  &  Electric  .... 

Texa.s  Instruments  


296.00 

1.000  00 

2.000  00 
1.200  00 
1.000.00 
1.600.00 

l.SOO.OO 

1.500.00 

50  00 

2.000  00 

2.000.00 
1.500  00 

2.000  00 

1.000  00 
1,500.00 

1.900  00 

6.088 -iO 

488  73 
443  00 


30  00 

159.00 

431  63 

24331 

29  75 

40  99 

12.77 

34556 

200 

64  OO 

6  40 

325.10 

2.40 

30.45 

126.94 

20)06 

1.308.87 

2.62 

7.80 

.56 

32.80 

4.32 

Total  income 


183.433.63 


Credit  Union.  Rantoul  ... 

U.S.  Senate  Federal 
Credit  Union.  Checking 
Account  

Loan.  Senator  Paul 
Simon  Official  Office 
Account  

American  Express,  Divi- 
dend Fund  

US   Savings  Bonds 

Deposit.  Harbour  Square 
Apartments  

General  American  Life 
Insurance.  Cash  Value 
and  Deposit   

Polish  National  Alliance 
Insurance.  Cash  Value 
and  Deposit  

Confcressional  Retire- 
ment System,  Cash 
V'alue  

Thrift  Savings  Plan  

118  Acres  &.  Home. 
Makanda.  IL  (.\|>- 
praised  In  1987i    

Furniture  and  Presi- 
dential AulOKraph  Col- 
lection   

1991  Chevrolet  

1983  Ford  Mustangr 

Stock    and    bond    holdinirs 
with  number  of  shares 

Adams  Express.  227  

Bethlehem  Steel,  5   

Chock  Full  ONuts.  10    , 

Dreyfus.  Bond  Fund.  1..S27 

Dreyfus  Convertible  Se 
curlties  Fund.  405 

Franklin  Fund.  8.301  

Intericroup.  Inc   25  

.Jet  Lite.  120  (Approxi- 
mate)   

Lomas  St  Nettlelon. 
MortKatce  Inv   SHI.  100 

Pax  World  Fund.  179 

Quaker  Oats.  40 

Ralston  Purina.  30 

Rohr  Industries,  6  

Scott  Paper.  8  

United  M&M.8   

Wal-Mart  Stores.  Inc..  tt 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric.  40 

General  Cinema  Corp..  7 

Texas  Instruments,  12  .... 

Fisher- Price.  8  

IRA     Paul 

American  Express  Funds 

Adams  Elxpress  

Fisher  Price 

Lands  End  

Pacific  Enterprises 

Pacific  Gas  &.  Electric  .... 

Pepslco 

Price  

Quaker  Oats   

Ralston  Purina  

Servlcemaster  

Southwest  Water  

Tootsie  Roll  Industries  ... 

Total  


IRA — Jeanne: 
American  Express  Funds 

Adams  Express  

Lands  End 

Pacific  Gas  ic  Electric  .... 

Pepsico  

Quaker  Oats  

Ralston  Purina  

Total  


PAUL  ASD  JE.^N.NB;  .SIMON  NET  WORTH 
ST.^TE.MENT  DECEMBER  31.  1991 

General  assets: 
First             Bank             of 
Carbondale.     Checking 
Account  $10.93 


Total  assets 


-SEN ATI:  June  11.  nM2 

12.83        General  American  Insur- 
ance, Loan  3,021.15 

Talman   Home   Mortgaf^e 
1.181.79  Corp,  Mortgage  154.900.00 

ToUl  liabilities  159.334  85 

2.000.00  =^=== 

Total  assets  423.798.27 

oJiS     Totalliabilities  159.334.85 

1.838.00     Net  worth   264,463.42 

50.00        GIFTS.  Received  of  more  than  $2^.(J0  value, 
outside  immediate  family  1 
Tennis  shoes  from  Richard  Raymond,  value 
8.080  58     unknown. 

Miscellaneous  small  gifts  from  organiza- 
tions -and    officials    of   Taiwan,    value    un- 
2.281  .SO     known. 

Clock    from    Roble    Olhaye.    Embassy    of 
Djibouti,  value  unknown. 
67,138  25        Silk  scarf  from  Barbara  Bush,  value  un- 
6,852.52      known. 

Seven  inch  Chinese  horse  statue  from  Dr. 
Michael  Tcheng,  value  unknown. 
204,00000        Pillow    from    Navajo    Indians,    value    un- 
known 
Penn  Sute  football  tickets  (2i  from  Penn 
18,000  00     State,  value  unknown. 

14.0000        Grocery    samples    from     R.J  R.     Nabisco. 
1,50000     value  unknown 

Book    on     American    magazines,    approx. 

4.313.00     «*«>• 

7000  ■ 

,o™!.^     ARMS  DEALKH.S    lAKK  T.AXP.A YER.S 
'^•™^  FOK   .^   RIDK 

3.533  17     •  Mr.  HARKI.N'.  .Mr.  President.  I  would 

*'5?9  sn  ''''^  ^°  '"^"  ^^  "^•^'  (colleagues"  attention 
to  an  article  in  the  June  10  Christian 

300  00  Science  Monitor  by  Caleb  Rossiter.  the 
director  of  the  Project  on  Demilitariza- 

162  .SO  tion  and  Democracy.  The  article,  tilled 

2.63965  "Arms   Dealei-s  Take  Taxpayers  for  a 

"^■^  9?  Ride"  shows  the  importance  to  our  eco- 

■,^-j  nomic  future  and  to  our  moral  values 

27900  of  demilitarization    in    the   developing 

5  .SO  world.  Dr.  Ro.ssiter  applauds  the  Hou.se 

2,826.00  for  passing  an  amendment  to  the  De- 

1,300.00  fense  authorization   that  stops  Penta- 

i^99  gon  subsidies  for  private  arms  export- 

270  00  ^^-  ^"'^  calls  on  the  .Senate  to  fol low- 
suit.  I  understand  that  Senator  Bide.n 

385.60  is  working  to  address  this  issue  in  the 

8.930.00  Senate. 

?15^  Outrageous    as    these    subsidies   are. 

1  47000  l-hough,  they  are  really  only  the  tip  of 

L30o!oo  the    iceberg    of    this    administi'ation's 

1.064.00  support  for  militarization  in  the  devel- 

1.206.00  oping  world.  As  Dr.  Rossiter  says  in  the 

10.632.25  article,  that  policy  is  ponnv-wise  and 

447  00  PO""^*!  foolish,   preserving  a  few  thou- 

1.182^50  sand   arms   exporting   jobs  at   the  ex 

L614.25  pense  of  the  millions  of  civilian  export- 

ing    jobs    that    would    be    created    for 

XB^"!^  Americans  if  developing  countries  re- 

duced  their  military  spending  and  set- 

^,  _„  tied  their  conflicts. 

9  823  00  '^°  combat   this  broader   problem.    I 

651.75  have   introduced  a  bill   to   put  demili- 

1.300.00  tarization   by  developing  countries  at 

1.422.75  the  top  of  the  U.S.  foreign  policy  agen- 

« ??^'55  da.     The     bill     modeled     after     human 

16665  77  ''it'hts  law   th.it    I   helped  enact   m   the 

'■ '■ —  1970's  whtrh   ii.is  ^-inif  bci  otnc  ,t  n:,iii'. 

423.798.27  stay  of  our  tort'ik'ii  pi/ln.y     wduI.I  .  i>n 
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Liabilities: 
Polish     National 
ance.  Loan  


Insur- 


ITlie  law  requires  disclosure  only  of  gifts  of  $100 
and  over   Paul  Simon's  statement  includes  u(/  non 
1,413.70      family  gifts  of  more  liian  S25.  whatever  llie  source  • 


(ill ion  U.S.  support  for  loans  from  mul- 
tilateral banks  on  reduced  military 
.spending  by  recipients,  I  urge  my  col- 
le.igues  to  cosponsor  this  legislation. 

Dr.  Rossiter  worked  closely  with  me 
and  my  stall  on  a  variety  of  initiatives 
in  foreign  policy  during  his  7  years  on 
the  staff  of  the  .■Krms  Control  and  For- 
eign Policy  Caucus,  and  I  wish  him 
every  success  in  his  cair.paitjn  to  create 
a  consensus  that  demilitarization  and 
true  democracy  must  go  hand  in  hand 
in  the  developing  world,  and  that  U.S. 
policy  inust  promote  both. 

1  a.sk  that  a  copy  of  Dr.  Rossiter's  ar- 
ti.  If  ht"  printed  in  the  RECORD. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  June 

10.  1992] 

Arms  Dealers  T.\ke  T.«iXh.'\yers  for  a  Ride 

(By  Caleb  Rossiter  i 

Did  you  ever  want  to  take  a  spin  in  one  of 
those  really  neat  Stealth  fighters'^  But  you 
know  you  could  never  afford  it.  right? 
Wrong.  Taxpayers  are  paying  the  tabs  run  up 
by  multimillion-dollar  corporations  like 
.McDonnell  Douglas  when  they  display  their 
wares  at  international  military  "trade 
fairs." 

Here's  how  it  work.s.  Step  1:  The  PentaKon 
pays  the  cost  of  taking  lots  of  its  fancy  Unit- 
ed States-made  planes  and  tanks  to  overseas 
arms  bazaars.  Step  2:  Taxpayers  pay  the  Pen- 
tagon back.  Step  3:  McDonnell  Douglas  and 
other  arms  manufacturers  make  lots  of 
money  from  overseas  sales.  It's  that  simple. 
The  complicated  part  is  paying  for  it:  The 
expenses  for  just  one  of  these  many  trade 
fairs  can  run  to  Jl  million  for  fuel  and  main- 
tenance, and  if  a  $30  million  jet  crashes  on 
the  way  back  from  a  fair,  as  one  recently  did 
in  Singapore,  guess  who  gets  to  pay  for  if 

The  frantic  post-cold-war  drive  by  US 
arms-makers  to  replace  sales  to  the  Penta- 
gon with  sales  to  developing  nations  is  being 
subsidized  by  American  taxpayers.  This  has 
the  potential  to  do  as  much  damage  to  the 
American  economy  as  the  savings-and-loan 
debacle  la  few  hundred  billion  dollars,  at  lat- 
est count  I. 

The  weapons  merchants  say  that  arms 
sales  are  good  for  US  jobs  and  good  for 
America.  (About  the  effects  on  developing 
countries  they  are  strangely  silent.)  Some 
important  people  are  taking  the  bait.  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State  Lawrence  Eagleburger 
has  said  that  the  Pentagon,  along  with  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Commerce,  "sup- 
port the  marketing  efforts  of  US  companies 
m  the  defense  trade  arena  [overseas]."'  US 
embassies  in  the  third  world  are  devoting 
diplomatic  skills  to  helping  US  defense  firms 
contact  possible  weapons  buyers. 

But  militarization  overseas  is  both  a  moral 
and  an  economic  disaster,  not  just  for  the  de- 
veloping world,  but  for  the  US  as  well. 

Forty  million  people  have  died  in  125  con- 
flicts since  1945.  the  year  that  the  US  and  the 
USSR  began  usinp  the  developing  world  as 
the  gameboard  for  their  elaborate  ideologi- 
cal chess  game.  The  cold  war  in  the  devel- 
oped world  often  meant  hot  wars  in  the  de- 
veloping world.  Ironically,  the  end  of  the 
cold  war  threatens  to  heat  things  up  even 
more,  if  increased  arms  sales  to  developing 
regions  are  any  indication.  If  arms  manufac- 
turers have  their  wa.v.  nations  too  broke  to 
feed  their  citizens  will  out-spend  their  cur- 
rent $200  billion  annual  military  budget  (al- 
ready four  times  their  foreign  aid). 

Four  out  of  5  people  on  this  planet  live  in 
the  developing  world.  Because  we  now  have  a 


elolial  economy,  what  happens  m  four-fifths 
i-if  the  world  necessarily  affects  us.  For  ex- 
ample, a  study  by  the  congressional  Joint 
Economic  Committee  revealed  that  the  re- 
cession in  the  developing  world  in  the  1980s 
cost  .America  $440  biUion  in  export  receipts 
and  1.8  million  jobs,  a  full  quarter  of  our  un- 
employment. With  recession  in  the  third 
world  slowly  ending.  American  exports  to  de- 
veloping nations  have  aeain  picked  up.  and 
the  Commerce  Department  reported  this 
month  that  the  increase  provided  400.000  joli.s 
last  year. 

But  militarization  is  one  o.''  the  major  har- 
riers to  continued  growth  for  the  developing 
world,  and  hence  for  us.  Investment  is  driven 
out  and  growth  is  driven  down  by  m.ilitary 
spending,  civil  wars,  and  the  political  power 
of  armed  forces  that  keep  half  the  developing 
nations  in  dictatorship  and  another  quarter 
m  lim'DO  between  elections  and  full  democ- 
racy. If  we  won't  care  about  heavily  milita- 
rized developing  countries  on  moral  grounds, 
can't  we  at  least  care  on  econom.ic  grounds'' 

It  is  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  for  the 
Pentagon  to  promote  arms  exports,  preserv- 
insf  a  few  jobs  now  at  the  expense  of  the 
many  more  that  would  come  from  a  dramati- 
cally demilitarized  world.  Rep  Howard  Ber- 
man  iDi  of  California,  understanding  this 
much,  has  pushed  an  amendment  through 
the  House  that  will  put  a  stop  to  these  Pen- 
tagon subsidies.  Now  it  is  up  to  the  Senate, 
whose  upcommjf  vote  on  the  matter  will  de- 
cide whether  US  policy  speaks  to  arm.s  man- 
ufacturers or  to  the  US  taxpayer.  The  tax- 
payers have  been  payintj  for  somebody  else's 
joyride  long  enough.* 


ORDERS  FOR  TO.MORROW 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  .Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  11:30 
a.m.  tomorrow:  that  the  Journal  of 
proceedings  be  deemed  approved:  that 
the  time  for  the  two  leaders  be  re- 
served for  their  use  later  in  the  day: 
and  that  there  be  a  period  of  morning 
business  from  11:30  a.m.  until  12  noon 
tomorrow  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  up  to  10  minutes 
each:  that  at  12  noon  the  .Senate  return 
to  the  consideration  of  the  pending 
bill.  S.55. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oi'dered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

.Mr.  .MITCHELL.  Mr,  President.  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Si.MPSON  be  recognized  for  such  time  as 
he  may  wish,  and  that  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  his  remarks  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  as  under  the  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


.A  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  P.-\UL 
SIMON 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  his  cour- 
tesy. I  realize  the  hour  is  late,  and  I  am 
not  goin,g  to  transgress  but  a  moment. 
I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Senatoi'  .Sl.MON. 
who  has  worked  so  doggedly  and  per- 


sistently with  regard  to  the  balanced 
budget  amendment. 

I  think  all  of  us  who  have  legislated 
for  many  years  know  the  feeling  of 
when  you  have  worked  so  hard  on 
something,  and  you  see  the  reality  of 
its  inability  to  be  processed,  simply  be- 
cause of  the  situation  in  the  House  and 
now  also  in  the  Senate,  and  that  some- 
times gives  one  a  lump  in  the  throat. 

I  just  wanted  to  say  that  I  have 
known  Paul  Simon  for  over  20  years. 
We  served  together  as  legislators,  re- 
spectively in  Wyom.mg  and  Illinois. 
and  I  have  always  been  impressed  by 
his  sincerity,  his  extraordinary  civil- 
ity, and  his  thoroughness.  It  is  regret- 
table that  we  will  not  deal  with  the 
issue  in  a  sensible  way  with  regard  to 
the  balanced  budget,  but  it  will  not  go 
away.  There  has  been  a  common  theme 
of  those  of  our  colleagues  who  are  leav- 
ing this  place  voluntarily—that  is. 
Senator  Rud.man.  Senator  Wirth.  and 
Senator  Conrad — all  of  them  saying,  in 
essence,  we  all  know  what  we  have  to 
do.  Indeed,  we  all  do  know  what  we 
have  to  do.  and  that  is  to  deal  with  this 
part  of  the  budget  which  is  on  auto- 
matic pilot.  That  IS  indeed  ■what  we  do 
not  do. 

So  I  just  want  to  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  for  his  courage  and 
his  intrepid  persistence,  and  as  we  look 
into  this  issue  in  the  months  to  come, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  do  something, 
because  I  challenge  any  member  in  this 
body  from  either  side  of  the  aisle  to 
prove  to  me  by  their  own  rollcal!  votes 
how  they  have  contributed  to  rolling 
back  the  debt,  which  is  S4  trillion,  or 
the  deficit,  which  is  $400  billion. 

Courage  is  something  we  talk  of.  but 
it  cannot  be  followed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  in  the  yeas  and  the 
nays.  It  is  not  in  there.  It  never  will  be 
in  there,  as  long  as  the  constituent 
groups  beat  the  brains  out  of  the  peo- 
ple who  say  they  will  cut  it  back,  be- 
cause if  you  are  known  as  one  of  those 
people,  you  will  not  be  here.  .■Anyone 
with  the  extraordinary  courage  to  go 
and  vote  to  deal  with  the  entitlements. 
to  deal  with  with  veterans  benefits,  to 
deal  with  Social  Security,  and  to  deal 
with  health  care,  part  B  premiums,  is 
Quickly  retired,  so  the  people  are  get- 
ting about  all  they  deserve. 

So  to  those  SaTiators  who  voluntarily 
are  leaving.  I  ask  Senator  .S'i'M.MS  and 
.Senator  Cranston  and  Senator  .Adams. 
and  all  of  them  who  have  all  said,  "we 
all  know  what  we  have  to  do."  since  we 
do  not  do  it.  will  not  do  it.  cannot  do 
it.  there  is  one  way  to  do  it  when  you 
are  a  .Member  of  the  legislative  body, 
and  that  is  when  everything  else  fails 
to  woi'k.  why  not  try  something  else, 
and  the  try  would  be  the  balanced 
budget  amendment.  It  will  come,  and 
.Senator  Simon  and  Senator  Thurmond 
will  be  right  thei-e  pressing  us  to  do  it 
once  again,  and  they  should.  It  will 
come  to  pass,  and  I  commend  them 
both. 
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Tiu-  rivivSIlflNG  Di'l'lCEK.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  stands 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  11:30  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  6:23  p  m.. 
recessed  until  Friday,  June  12.  lUi>2.  at 
!1    ill   I  rn. 


M,.i.Ml.N.\riU.N> 

Executive    nominations    received    by 
the  Senate  June  11.  1992: 

I.KOAI.  SKKVICKS  COKl'ORATION 

NOK.MAN  I)  .HHl'MWAV  OK  C.VLIfOKNM  T()  BE  A  MEM 
BKJi  OF  THK  BCJARD  Of  DIRECTOR.^  OK  THE  LEGAL  SERV 
ICES  CORPORATION  KOR  THE  REMAINOtJ*  OK  THE  TKHM 
EXPIRING  .Ua.Y  13  19*)  VICE  l.ll.S  GUINOT  IR  RE 
.SIGNED  TO  WHICH  Pf)SITION  HE  WAS  APPOINTED  UlR 
ING  THE  RECESS*  OK  THE  SENATE  KROM  AUOUST  2.  IWl 
TO.HKITKJ^BEH  10    1991 

I.N  THK  AIR  FOHCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OKKICER.S  FOR  PROMOTION  TO 
THE  GRADE  INDICATED  IN  THE  RE.SERVE  OK  THE  AIR 
FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OK  SfXTION  3W  TITLE 
32  UNITED  STATES  CODE  AND  SECTIONS  S3S3  AND  5«a 
TITLE  10   UNITED  STATES  CODE 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  colonel 

LYLE  E  ALLEN   50»  »  SOI 
GREGORY  (■  BASStrTT  04»  33  T738 
ROBf:HT  A  BONNEAC    Oli  »<ia.M 
TIMOTHY  E  BKEIHL,  381  54  ««a 
VIRGIL  D  CLARK    rii-MMbl 
SAMUEL  DIGIROIJVMO    «90  52  .«»< 
JOHN  K  DISOSW  AY    2»  M  '«xl 
•JAMfcS  V  KIOREI.LI   221  24  4416 
ROBKJtT  P  KRANZ  0»  32  3333 
PAUL  GIBBONS    18»  32  6142 
MICHAEL  .1  HAUGKN  502  52  7541 
ARLO  O  HAWK    .W;  a  7i41 
WILLIAM  G  HENDRICK.SON   4»S2  72*7 
CHARLES  W  HOLLAND    4R5  »  7Kr: 
MICHAEL  (il.4MF.S    ISO  ,»  536'. 
NOEL  L  KEMMKJ41CH    MJ  J»  2522 
DENNIS  .1  KUIKMAN    «i:W41S.I 
Al.HKJtT  E  LASHITfa<    425  H2  678H 
KATHLEEN  I)  I.t:.SJAK,  J27  42  .V2fi« 
VIRGIL  W  I.UIYD  2;15  70  iMM 
.lA.MES  M  MAGINNIS   186  4ft  124J 
■JAMES  A  MCDEVITT    5;i5  40  78*5 
ROI.LANDT  MCHIC.HES    III   571  54  9778 
.lAY  A  MENGEI.   20»  .»  (»1S 
.lOHN  D  NAVIN    00»J(>-2271 
DANNY  P  NICE    10^  56^5564 
RICHARD  NORW(K)I>    194  30-1131 
JEFFREY  H  OKAZAKI    57S  4«  52M 
LOUIS  OLIVAH    526^»4»612 
rx>NAU)   1  m'ENNEVII.I.E   01»  3»-49ffI 
RAYMOND  J  RAUENHOHST  470  50  8198 
EIJ)RED  J  ROSE.NTHAI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CARROLL  F  -SITES.  432  «0  5588 
OIXIRGE  H  O  SOCLE   427 -84-3660 
JAMES  E  STEVENS    550  7»  2132 
RICHARD  L  TOI.BERT   4iV  84  8285 
DENNIS  W  VANIDtsTlNE  006,14-2011 
ROBERT  E  W  [TMER    17»  32  8667 

.IL'DGE  ADVOCATE 

To  be  colonel 

GEORGE  G  BRANTLEY   252  5*^7532 
KREDERICK  B  HUNT   495-446818 
lOHN  T  JOHNSON    M2  34  6676 
KARL  W  KRISTOFF  057  36  4801 
EDWARD  8  ZANATiV  416.56  280;) 

MEDICAL  CORl'S 

To  be  colonel 

JAMES  A  CAMPBELL  241  ,50  98.57 
MICHAEL  O  I)ANIEI.S.  205  44  2-2;M 
NORMAN  L  ELLIOTT  106  400048 
EDITH  P  MITCHELL  414»  5.575 

NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

MARVANN  B   MECOM  4«»-4S-8»l9 

CAROL  M   THOMAS.  476-52-3r79 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  AR.MV  NATIONAL  GUARD  OK 
THE  U  S   OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THE  RF-SERVE  OF 


THE  .\K.MV  OK  THV;  I  NHKI)  .- ;  V  :  I  .        N:^i:    :hs    >:,«..' 
SIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  U  SC   SECTIONS  MJ.  A.,  AiNDJJ«0 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  colonel 

I  AMES  T  CARPER   247  «6-n65 
.lAMESJ   aX)KE.  216  J6.2Sr7 
WII.LIA.M  H   MANSFIEIJ5   574^1KM9« 
LARRY  L   RALSTON    4»  3»  8215 
RONAUJJ    RENDE   544  44«rr3 
RONALD  C   STECKLEIN    522  68  1047 
.IIMMY  D  TAYU)R   42&  90  4281 
MATHEW  A   THOMPSON    543  56  IM2 
F.RVIN  VESELY    JR     286- 4»  4211 
ALVINR    WILLIAMS    430  72  1318 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 
To  be  colonel 

MARK  A   LINDER   *»  7»  7054 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

WILLIAM  II   ESHEE   .IR     426<»4402 
JAMF-S  P   MCBRIDE   5«7  5*  2168 

AR.MY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

ROLAND  G    A1>GER.  3fKI-44  5203 
JONATHAN  A    BILLINGS.  008  40  42»7 
RONAIJJ  I.  CHUBB    1»4  3»«30 
DAVIDC    HARRIS    3.54  40  6198 
BILLY  R   HARTBARGER   41J  7»  iI4l 
DANNY  H    HICKMAN    24*92  031)5 
BILLY  D    HOOK    432  82  0453 
JORDAN  M    HUGHES   526  76-4219 
RA.NDALL  E  JOHNSON   381  46  5275 
RONAU)  D   JOHNSON    424  76  040 
MICHAEL  D   LEDBETTFJt  54^54-1460 
GU>RGE  W    MCCULLEY    JR    42»-»4  0018 
FRANCIS  s   NASH   54a  56  (BOS 
WALTER  PAUL  380  54  1035 
GUSTAV  J    PER.SON    051   40  1745 
GARY  A    QUICK    41»M  3573 
ANGEL  M    RIVERA    196  42  9838 
LliOYD  C   ROBERTS   227  64  5836 
KK_NNETH  B   ROBINSON    579  70  8162 
BUHTHEL  THOMAS   42»  90  .VSIJ 
RF..\  K  THOMI'SON   06»  .•  7954 
KEN. I    VAHLE    506.56  6627 
LARRY  I)    VANHORN    478  700017 
EDW  ARD  W   W  HITAKER    IR     «3}f6-'C9l 
TIMOTHY   I   WRIGHT   312  46  9146 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

JERRY  L  DAVIS   42»  86  1233 
RICHARD  E    KI.ATH    544  5*  7*:5 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

PHILUPB  BOUDREAUX   430  860784 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MICHAEL  D   KNEELAND.  0I4-4O65M 
CHRIS  K    MAASDAM    570*4  9151 
ROY  R    TAYl>OR    518^56  74n 
KEITH  W    WEAVER.  416-646221 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  KOLU)WING  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  OK  THE  U  S  OK 
FICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  AIR 
KOHCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OK  SECTIONS  593  AND 
8379  TITLE  10  OF  THE  l-NITED  STATES  CODE  PRO 
MOTIONS  MADE  I'NDER  SECTION  8379  AND  CONKIRMW)  BY 
THE  SENATE  UNDER  SECTION  5»3  SHALL  BEAR  AN  EKFEC 
TIVE  DATE  E.STABLISHED  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SEC 
TION  8374  TITl.E  10  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE  lEK 
FECTIVE  DATE  FOLLOWS  SERIAL  NUMBERi 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ  T»:RRY  N    ALLEN   XXX-XX-XXXX   J liW 

MAJ  GREGORY  A    BOSE  i4»»  4737.  1»92 

MAJ  JAMES  M    BUKNS   464^76^2103  32192 

MAJ  DOUGLAS  C  CLARK    524-70  2451.  17  92 

MAJ  ROSSD  COLLINS.  553*4  7906  11492 

MAJ  ARTHUR  O  COMPTON   15042  08r:9  12i« 

MAJ  JOHN  H   CROKT  56*54  3140  1«92 

MAJ  loHN  L   CROMWELL  500606068  31»92 

MAJ  STEPHEN  , I    DFXKfat   221  74  6050  17  »2 

MAJ  KEITH  A    IX)UCLAS   :)67  56  7506  1«92 

MAJ  DANIEL  J    FERNANDEZ  562  54  3329.  12192 

MAJ  JAMES  J    KIELDS    J06  56«):9  ll»92 

MAJ  HFJtBERTJ    FOARD   217-60^0280    11792 

MAJ  GERALD  J    FO.ITIK    53»  54  8231   37  92 

MAJ  .STEVEN  D    FRIEDHICKS    563  86  7427    21892 

MAJ  RtXiERD   GILLtsPIE    542  50  2680    31892 

MAI  TIMOTHY  J    GOLDA.MMER    503  64  72*4    2-2092 

MA. I  DENNIS  R  GOODLING    177  42  1786   1  1692 

MAJ  WILLIAM  V   S   HE.STER  42466  5089  12092 

MAJ  RAYMOND  R   KI.OCKE  48*54  0158  17  92 

MAJ  WILEY  R   KUYRKENT)ALI.  567  26  8962  127  92 

MAJ  DANIEL  M    LEE  26:1  »6  0745.  17  92 


V  \  I  THOMA.s  ,1    .MAUIGAN    04O42  3286   3-2C.92 

MAJ  DENNIS  M    MAST    551   72  5612   11092 

MAJ  TONY   I    MEFFORD   587,38  2436.17  92 

MAJ  ALPHONSO  MEXA    JR     33»  50  2118    12092 

MAJ  MARK  C    MULKEY   XXX-XX-XXXX  21992 

MAJ  OSCAR  A   NEILl.  457  64  1963  1'2492 

MAJ  PAUL  J    RHODES    30:»  .%2  0086   1892 

M.V)  L.\RRY  S    RODEKOHR   530  64  «tH   1992 

MAJ  RONALD  E   SH(«)PMAN    52&  78  9650  12192 

MAJ  FREDERICK  H    SMITH    4,T2  82  8944    1 1992 

.MAJ  LOUIS  W     SMITH    486  62  «»65   IVl »; 

MAJ  WILLIAM  E   STUKEL   471  526086  12092 

MAJ  DIRK  M   SUERETH    178  40  8426.  1  1692 

MAI  RAYMOND  E   THOMAS   JR    246  76  5215  11292 

MAJ  ANDRf:W  R    TUSON    531  54-6896   11592 

MA.I  DANIEL  C    VANWYK    183  50  9324    117  92 

MAJ  DANIELG   WELLS   40O 64  9996  1&92 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERALS  DEPARTMENT 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJOR  BLAIR  D   JAYNtS   564  56  3453  11492 
MAJOR  JOHN  H    VINCENT.  JR    003^ 34*968   1692 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ   ROBERT  L   LUBBEN   479  5»«488  1^92 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ  LTi-NN  F   CHISM   267  0»  1790  1»92 

MAJ  JOHN  C   IRWIN   516  43  170:   12092 

MAJ  FRANCIS  K    MANUEL  43662  0324   12692 

.MAJ  DONAU>E   MCCOY   362  64-0288  11492 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ  CLEE  E   LU)YD   544  66  3819  1 1692 

MAJ  JOSEPH  K    MARTIN   3S2  860432  11492 

MAJ  ROBfatT  A    MAY    287  52  7782   1892 

MAJ  JAMES  K    RITTERBUSCH   JR    486  66  6334  11492 

MAJ  PHILLIP  E  .STY'KA   348  46  1061.  1792 

NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAI    MICHAEL  R   HARRIS   54663^9810  11892 
IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

THE    FOLLOWING   NAMED   OFFICERS   OF   THE    MARINE 
CtjRI-S    RK.SERVE    FOR    PERMANENT    API-OINTMENT    TO 
THE    GRADE    OF    COIjONEI.    UNDER    TITLE     10      UNITED 
STATES  a)DE   SIXTION  5812 
ROBERT  J    AOHO   2744 
ALAN  L  ALDRICH   0080 
PAULD    ALLEN    JR    4386 
PEDER  A    ANDERSON   3820 
WILLIAM  T   ANDERSON   5461 
ROBIN  L    AUSTIN    8361 
RICHARD  G    AVERITT    III.  9101 
RICHARD  R    BARN fTT  9261 
JOHN  M    BARR    II    1466 
JOHN  W    BERGMAN   6022 
WILLARD  D  flLAI>OCK   6144 
RAYMOND  O   BLUM   0481 
WII.LIA.M  J    BONNER   JR   2532 
CLIFFORD  A    BRA  KM  ST  A  DT   1871 
MATTHEW  R  CAMPBELL  3460 
WILLIAM  A   CAMPBELL.  JR.  8801 
TIMOTHY  J   CAR.NEV   7268 
JOHN  E  CODREA    1138 
FRANCIS  L  COLLINS   III  8258 
ROBERT  M    DANIEL.  7316 
WILLIAM  R   DANIEL.  613S 
JA.MtS  W    DARE    1032 
ANDREW  B   DAVIS   1872 
PETt:J<  A    IX)LAN    JR  8746 
DAVID  I)   DZ.\RA    5387 
STEPHEN  M    ENGLEHARDT  2007 
BILL  J    ENGLISH   939:1 
ALAN  E   FABISZAK    1504 
PHILLIP  F    FARCOTSTEIN   4446 
PAULM    FELIX   7286 
GBOKKREY  B   KELTNfai  0770 
DA.NIEL  R   KOI.EY   9261 
MICHAEL  .1    FORD  r2S6 
RODNEY  A    FORD  JR  3554 
MICHAEL  J    FUHRMANN    1984 
JAMES  R  GILL.  7249 
JIMMIEW  GLENN   7573 
JAMES  D   GORIAN    8811 
WILLIA.M  D   GRIER    II    9417 
DE.NNIS  R   GROSE  0324 
ROBERT  L  GRUBER   3824 
WILLIAM  R   HACKNEY    III  8638 
NATHAN  S   HALL  8166 
STEPHANA    HANVEV   9522 
MICHAEL  W    HILNIO   5018 
CHARLES  R   HOBBS  4221 
DOLORES  K   HOFFMAN   35«8 
HUGH  J   HOLLOMAN   2651 
WILLIAM  D   HOSMER  JR.  0705 
JOHN  E   HOWARD   4254 
JAMf-S  R    HUOVINEN    5968 
.lOHN  W    JANDORA   7861 
THOMAS  I,   K\NASKY   JR  2685 
DAVIDC   KURNfJl  7890 
RONALD  W    I..\RSON    2206 
FLEET  S   1.1':NTZ  .IR  8249 
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WILLIAM  I       :.(  .  i!      .rjS7 
JOSEJ'H  H    S!  ^H    'NKY.  1560 
GKJtALI'  .^    MAK.MCHINI    1399 
^-TKl'HF.N  M    MCCARTNEY    8828 
KMII.  H    MK.ssIKOMER   III   3147 
SPKNCER  M    MulUfoW    %11 
DAVIDC   MllVMHAN    2V>.t 
CHAKLEST    MU.SE   08M 
\i(NOLD  E    MYHRA,  3549 
MICHAEL  C  OSA.IDA    3822 
i'AUL  H    PARILLA   6402 
PERRY  L   PICKERT.  6116 
Tm>MAS  J    PITMAN   6736 
lAMEKT    RAGSDALE   6716 
ROBERT  D   RAINES    1797 


Kl'RTH    KtlJKKKN    :iM:i 
JA.MKs  K    k};:KR    6986 

HAKin  .-   !'.::)iiCK  jR  7192 

EUGENK  A    HITTI    7850 
JOHN  R    ROE   6851 
JA.MESM    ROSEN    6756 
JA.MES  R   SANDBERG    1991 
EDWARD  J    SAKDRICK    1206 
GALEN  H    S.\RVINSKI    7514 
JOSEPH  E    SAWYER    ,IR   6566 
ROBERT  W    SCHIMMEL   4767 
COURTNEY  C   SCHRO.N   9154 
DANIELG   SHILLITO  0696 
JAMES  D   SHIMP.  1894 
JOHN  O    SHOUSE.  9689 
THOMAS  W,  SHREEVE.  7162 


hH  HARD  N    sHfCK    1912 
G.\RY  R    SLONE   2J51 
EARL  R   S.MITH    7191 
KRANKLIN  B    SMITH    6704 
UALTt'JiH    SMITH,  JR    9742 
UALTt:j',  L    STARNE.S    JR    448S 
FRANCIS  M    STEC    3677 
GLENN  V.    STICKEL   3S2f 
J.\N  P   THOMAS   2821 
THOMAS  M    TIGUE   2788 
PATRICK  .1    TRAY    3282 
MARTIN  R   VANDENRROOK   8963 
OBRALD  A    VIANELLO   577: 
LBOV    WILLIAMS    III    38X1 
LESLIE  K    WILLIAMS   6091 
ROBERT  D   W TTHERS   6217 
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June  n.  1992 


NO  DUE  PROCESS  OV   EPA 
CONTRACTORS 

HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

uK  GKuKC.lA 

IN  THK  mH'SE  OK  RKr^HESENTATIVES 

rnursdciij.  June  11.  /99:' 

Mr  GINGRICH  Mr  Speaker,  some  months 
ago,  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  com- 
plained bitterly  about  the  practice  ol  congres- 
sional committees  dominated  by  the  majority 
fjarty  engaging  in  political  witch  hunts.  We 
sought,  unsuccessfully,  to  limit  the  legislative 
appropriation  provided  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  preclude  its  use  as  a  par- 
tisan tool  by  certain  committees  As  all  too 
often  happens  here,  our  efforts  were  blunted 
by  maionty  party  blindness  to  the  important  is- 
sues of  fairness,  due  process,  and  the  wise 
expenditure  of  taxpayer  dollars 

I  call  your  attention  to  an  article  entitled  "No 
Due  Process  for  EPA  Contractors  "  Authored 
by  procurement  expert  J  Kent  Holland,  Jr., 
with  the  assistance  of  Kathleen  C  Barger,  it 
relates  to  a  recent  hearing  held  by  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Oversight 
and  Investigations  Holland's  article  describes 
how  the  EPA  and  one  of  its  Supertund  con- 
tractors with  an  outstanding  performance  rat- 
ing were  pummeled  with  inaccurate  and  unfair 
allegations 

Not  only  was  there  no  pretense  of  due  proc- 
ess during  the  hearing,  according  to  Holland, 
but  there  was  a  manifest  contempt  for  the  due 
process  procedures  ot  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulations  which  pertain  to  any  dispute  in 
contracting  matters 

It  IS  painfully  evident  from  Holland's  ac- 
count, as  well  as  the  observations  o(  others, 
that  the  sut)Committee  refused  to  accept  the 
contractor's  assertions  that  sensationalized 
charges  ot  alleged  improper  billing  were  not 
true  The  engineering  firm  stated  unequivo- 
cally that  the  items  m  question  had  never 
been  charged  to  the  taxpayer  On  the  con- 
trary, they  had  m  fact  underbilled  the  EPA. 
and  long  overdue  government  audits  would 
confirm  these  tacts- 

The  sutKommittee,  in  its  zeal  to  score  par- 
tisan p<iints  against  the  executive  branch,  ig- 
nored the  fact  that  EPA's  inspector  general, 
the  man  who  is  charged  with  performing  au- 
dits ot  this  contractor,  had  not  completed  any 
regular  annual  audits  on  this  company  for  the 
past  6  years  I  remind  you,  Mr  Speaker,  that 
inspectors  general  too  are  creatures  of  the 
legislative  branch 

Despite  not  doing  his  |ob,  the  inspector  gen- 
eral gleefully  plied  on  m  a  bid  to  curry  favor 
with  the  sutx;ommittee  and  to  avoid  criticism 
on  his  own  agency's  shortcomings  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  rather  than  providing  a 
balanced  and  independent  perspective, 
shamefully  gave  a  selective  presentation  of 
facts  to  support  conclusions  directed  by  the 
subcommittee's  aggressive  staff 


It  IS  little  wonder  that  so  many  among  the 
electorate  hold  Congress  in  contempt  for  its 
lack  of  integrity  and  financial  irresponsibility 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  you,  as  well  as  my  col- 
leagues, to  carefully  examine  this  important 
article. 

LKrom  W.VTKK.  Knwineerm«  &.  Management, 
M.i.v  1S»92J 

No  Due  Pkotts.s  fok  EPA  Contractors 
(By  J.  Kenl  Holland,  Jr.) 

Engineers  and  contractors  who  work  on 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  lEPAi 
funded  projects  such  as  Superfund  cleanup 
actions  and  wastewater  treatment  plant  con- 
struction may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  due 
process  on  their  contract  disputes  and  cost 
issues  may  be  a  thing  of  the  past  Congress- 
man John  Dingell  iD-Mlch.)  and  his  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  and  Investigations 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
recently  conducted  a  public  hearing  concern- 
ing the  billing  practices  of  a  major  consult- 
ing engineering  firm  engaged  in  an  EPA  con- 
tract. 

Congressmen  at  the  hearing  lectured,  ridi- 
culed, and  bullied  the  witnesses  who  testified 
on  behalf  of  EPA  and  the  contractor  Con- 
gressmen accused  the  contractor  of  overbiU- 
ing  KV.\.  and  they  accused  EPA  of  dumbly 
.standing  by  while  it  happened.  The  contrac- 
tor and  the  EPA's  director  of  the  Procure- 
ment and  Contracts  Management  Division 
attempted  to  explain  to  the  congressmen 
that  EPA  had  not  yet  even  audited  the  costs 
in  question  and  that,  without  such  an  audit. 
EPA  cannot  judge  the  allowability  of  the  in- 
direct overhead  costs  in  issue. 

Once  an  audit  of  a  government  contract  is 
performed,  the  relevant  federal  agency  and 
the  contractor  will  review  and  comment  on 
It  before  any  action  is  talten.  Audit  rec- 
ommendations are  often  incorrect  and. 
therefore,  not  followed  in  their  entirety  by 
the  agency 

EPA  testified  that  the  particular  contrac- 
tor In  question  had  an  excellent  performance 
record  over  its  many  years  of  performing 
EPA  contracts  and  that,  on  the  one  occasion 
where  an  audit  recommended  the  disallow- 
ance of  some  costa.  EP.^  and  the  contractor 
were  able  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the  dis- 
allowance This  mandated  process,  based  on 
the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  iFARi, 
has  served  EPA  and  its  contractors  well  and 
IS  now  being  threatened  by  a  few  congress- 
men. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  Contract  Dis- 
putes Act  (CDAi  and  various  federal  regula- 
tions, due  process  of  law  must  t>e  provided  to 
contractors.  This  provision  means  an  oppor- 
tunity to  rebut  a  final  agency  determination 
and  challenge  it  in  court.  The  theatrical  sub- 
committee hearing  entitled  "Egregious  Bill- 
ing Practices  of  EPA  Superfund  Contractor." 
made  a  mockery  of  due  process  and  5er\'ed  no 
apparent  legitimate  purpose  that  could  not 
have  been  better  served  in  due  course  under 
the  CDA. 

When  the  contractor  tried  to  show  to  the 
congressmen  several  provisions  of  the  FAR 
and  court  decisions  suppc)rting  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  costs  in  question  Mr  Dln- 
gell  interrupted  the  witness  and.  with  a  wave 
of  the  hand,  said  something  to  the  effect  of. 


"Never  mind.  I'm  sure  you  will  be  able  to 
show  those  to  the  Contracting  Officer  later." 
He  may  as  well  have  said.  •Don't  confuse  me 
with  the  facts,  my  mind  is  already  made  up." 
And  so  the  show  went  on. 

Under  pressure  from  the  committee.  Chris- 
tian Holmes,  the  Acting  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator of  the  EPA  Office  of  Administration 
and  Resources  Management,  testified  that  he 
believed  contractors  should  not  claim  var- 
ious costs  although  they  "might  technically 
be  allowable  under  the  regulations  "  He  tes- 
tified that,  rather  than  apply  the  FAR  to 
cost  allowability,  he  would  apply  his  own 
standard  to  reject  and  disallow  costs  based 
on  what  he  thinks  public  perception  will  ac- 
cept. Having  testified  that  he  intends  to  vio- 
late the  standards  of  the  FAR  and  breach  es- 
tablished engineering  contracts  which  incor- 
porate the  FAR.  Mr.  Holmes  unwittingly  has 
put  EPA  in  a  nu-win  situation  in  the  con- 
tract disputes  that  will  surely  be  litigated. 

The  costs  that  congressmen  take  issue 
with  are  not  direct  costs  charged  to  EPA. 
but  rather  indirect  overhead  costs  similar  to 
those  of  other  corporations  and  even  local 
governments.  Since  municipalities  and  engi- 
neers are  reimbursed  for  indirect  costs  in- 
curred in  performing  work  on  wastewater 
treatment  construction  grant  projects,  these 
issues  could  affect  the  indirect  costs  claimed 
by  hundreds  of  engineering  firms  and  poten- 
tially thousands  of  EPA  grantees 

The  current  federal  procurement  process, 
including  the  cost  principles,  was  developed 
based  on  years  of  Congressional  and  Execu- 
tive agency  review  and  consideration  The 
system  is  an  interlocking  set  of  com.plex  reg- 
ulations, particularly  those  regulations  re- 
lating to  cost  allowability  questions.  For  ex- 
ample, in  government  contract  terminology, 
allowability  has  four  essential  factors— rea- 
sonableness, allocability.  proper  accounting, 
and  specific  exclusions. 

Serious  Constitutional  issues  arise  when 
one  or  a  few  congressmen  seek  to  circumvent 
the  will  of  the  rest  of  Congress  by  suggesting 
ad  hoc  unilateral  changes  without  legislative 
enactment  of  established  procurement  rules. 

COST  KKASO.VABLENESS 

Additionally,  the  term  reasonableness  as 
defined  by  the  FAR  does  not  mean  that  it 
must  be  reasonable  Ut  one  congressman  or 
even  to  the  press  Rather,  under  FAR  §31.201- 
3.  "a  cost  IS  reasonable  if  in  its  nature  and 
amount,  it  dc>e8  not  exceed  that  which  would 
tie  incurred  by  a  prudent  person  in  the  con- 
duct of  competitive  business.  '  Thus,  reason- 
ableness of  costs  is  judged  by  the  st.andards 
of  an  industry,  e.g..  is  this  cost  one  that  a 
competitive  business  would  incur  in  its  oper- 
ations? 

INDIRECT  OVERHEAD  EXPENSES 

The  procurement  process  is  based  upon  the 
concept  that,  as  in  all  services  or  products,  a 
certain  amount  of  the  costs  include  a  portion 
of  such  indirect  overhead  expenses  as  long  as 
these  costs  are  reasonable  for  that  industry. 

The  congressmen's  inexperience  with  the 
subject  of  indirect  costs  and  indirect  cost 
rates  was  demonstrated  when  they  expressed 
shock  that  the  engineering  firm  in  question 
claimed  a  "bloated"  indirect  cost  rate  of  a 
little  more  than  150  percent    EPA  testified 
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that  this  wa^;  within  the  normal  rates.  In 
fact,  the  EPA  Handbook  of  Procedure  of  the 
Construction  Grants  Program  specifically 
uses  150  percent  as  a  typical  indirect  cost 
rate  for  engineering  firms. 

What  is  particularly  disturbing  about  the 
Congressional  inquiry  is  the  obvious  effort 
by  the  congressmen  to  create  the  impression 
that  the  engineering  firm  billed  EPA  di- 
rectly for  things  such  as  candies  and  deer 
suits  for  a  Christmas  party  when,  m  fact. 
these  items  were  merely  part  of  the  overhead 
to  be  shared  on  a  pro  rata  basis  on  all 
projects,  both  commercial  and  public. 
EMPLOYKF.  MOKALE 

Furthermore.  Employee  Morale  costs  cov- 
ered by  FAR  §31.205^-13.  are  allowable.  Thus 
"aggregate  costs  incurred  on  activities  des- 
ignated to  improve  working  conditions,  em- 
ployee-employer relations,  employee  morale 
and  employee  performance  are  allowable  .  . 
to  the  extent  that  the  net  amount  is  reason- 
able." 

Since  items  such  as  banquets,  flowers,  hol- 
iday parties,  etc.  are  allowable  costs.  (Brown 
Engineering  Co..  ASBCA  No.  68  30^-31.  61  2 
BCA  3225).  they  do  not  have  to  pass  a  sepa- 
rate individually  conceived  test  of  a  lone 
congressmen  or  even  a  Congressional  sub- 
committee. 

E.MP1>0YEE  CO.MPENSATION 
Compensation  for  employees  is  also  given 
specific  treatment  under  FAR  §31  205-6.  Such 
compensation  includes  'all  remuneration 
paid  currently  or  deferred  "  and  specifically 
includes  such  items  as  salaries,  wages,  direc- 
tor and  executive  committee  member  fees. 
bonuses  (including  stock  bonusesi.  incentive 
awards,  employee  stock  options,  and  other 
fringe  benefits. 

As  with  other  items  of  cost,  the  test  is  that 
the  compensation  in  total  must  be  reason- 
able for  the  work  performed  given  the  com- 
mercial practices  for  that  industry.  Some 
benefits,  such  as  bonuses,  must  also  be  paid 
under  an  established  corporate  plan  or  pol- 
icy. A  plan  such  as  that  of  the  contractor 
who  testified  to  the  subcommittee,  which 
has  been  in  existence  for  approximately  20 
years  and  covers  800  employees,  may  well  be 
allowable.  If  it  is  not.  however,  it  will  take 
a  court  to  so  rule,  and  the  opinion  of  Con- 
trressman  Dingell  and  his  subcommittee  will 
not  be  relevant  in  that  litigation. 

CONCLUSION 

The  F.^R  states  that  the  overall  objective 
of  Its  rules  on  allowability  of  costs  is  to  en- 
sure that  "all  organizations  of  similar  types 
doing  similar  work  will  follow  the  r^ame  cost 
principles  and  procedures  "  FAR  §31.101.  To 
achieve  this  uniformity,  all  civilian  agency 
deviations  from  cost  principles  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  head  of  the  agency.  The  Office 
of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  then  has  the 
authority  to  review  all  agency  regulations  to 
ensure  consistency  with  other  F.'^R  man- 
dates, FAR  cost  accounting  standards  (CASi 
now  apply  to  all  civilian  agencies,  and  some 
of  Mr.  Dingpll's  suggestions  would  not  be 
consistent  with  CAS. 

There  are.  therefore,  appropriate  channels 
to  be  used  by  interested  persons,  including 
individual  congressmen  and  their  sub- 
committees, who  would  like  to  effect  change 
in  the  procurement  regulations.  If  these  con- 
Kressmen  do  not  believe  that  certain  cur- 
rently allowable  costs  such  as  Santa  Claus 
suits  or  deer  suits  used  at  an  employee 
Christmas  banquet  should  be  included  in  a 
company's  allowable  overhead,  they  should 
work  to  revise  the  cost  rules  for  future  pro- 
curements instead  of  berating  contractors 
for  including  these  allowable  costs  and  criti- 
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ciz'.ng  EP.\  for  paying  its  appropriate  share 
of  the  costs. 

Perhaps  a  hypothetical  case  will  help  put 
the  subcommittee  hearing  into  proper  per- 
spective. For  example,  a  family  of  12  files  an 
income  tax  return  and  claims  the  12  personal 
exem.ptions  to  which  it  is  legally  entitled, 
and  a  congressman  feels  that  families  should 
no*  have  so  many  children  and  that  it  is 
shameful  to  claim  all  those  exemptions. 
Lacking  the  ability  to  enact  legislation  to 
change  the  tax  law  to  reduce  the  number  of 
exemptions  that  can  be  claimed,  he  instead 
conducts  a  Congressional  subcommittee 
hearing  where  he  can  ridicule  and  scorn  this 
tax-paying  family  for  its  large  size— his  hope 
being  to  intimidate  them  and  other  tax  pay- 
ers into  not  claiming  all  of  their  dependents 
as  exemptions.  Similar  intimidations  with 
an  equivalent  result  would  appear  to  be  the 
goal  of  Congressman  Dingell's  subtom.mittee 
hearing  on  EPA  contractors. 


AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  4310.  THE  NA- 
TIONAL MARINE  SANCTUARY 
PROGRAM  REAUTHORIZATION 

AND  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1992 


HON.  LEON  E.  PANEHA 

OK  CALIPORMA 
IN  THE  HOUSP;  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur.sdaij.  Jinie  11.  1992 
Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
inform  my  colleagues  of  my  intention  to  otter 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  43 iO.  the  National  Ma- 
rine Sanctuary  Program  Reauthorization  and 
Improvement  Act  of  1992.  to  legislatively  des- 
ignate the  Monterey  Bay  National  Marine 
Sanctuary  [MBNMS].  H.R.  4310  has  been  or- 
dered reported  from  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  and  may  be 
brought  to  the  House  floor  for  consideration  as 
soon  as  next  week. 

In  1988  the  Congress  passed  legislation  I 
authored  to  mandate  the  designation  of  the 
Monterey  Bay  as  a  national  marine  sanctuary. 
The  law  required  that  the  MBNMS  be  des- 
ignated no  later  than  December  31.  1989. 
More  than  2  years  later,  the  administration  has 
yet  to  release  the  Jmal  environmental  impact 
statemenfmanagement  plan  [FEIS]  for  the 
MBNMS.  Much  of  the  delay  associated  with 
the  Monterey  site  has  been  due  to  the  national 
marine  sanctuary  program's  unfortunate  lack 
of  resources.  Many  months  have  been  lost 
however  by  battles  fought  within  the  adminis- 
tration to  obstruct  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration's  [NCAA]  efforts  to 
provide  adequate  protection  behind  the  sanc- 
tuary designation. 

For  example,  in  February  1990  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  that  the  draft  regulations  for  Monterey 
were  being  held  up  due  to  ttie  Department  of 
Interior  and  Department  of  Energy's  objections 
to  NOAA's  proposed  oil  and  gas  ban  for  the 
Monterey  sanctuary.  I  immediately  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  the  President  expressing  my  dist)elief 
that  his  administration — which  claimed  to  op- 
pose offshore  oil  and  gas  development  in  en- 
vironmentally sensitive  areas — would  even 
consider  permitting  oil  development  in  a  na- 
tional marine  sanctuary.  It  was  not  only  the 
administration's  failure  to  recognize  the  inap- 
propriateness  of  permitting  oil  drilling  In  a 
sanctuary  that  was  objectionable,  but  also  its 
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usurping  of  the  public  review  prtxess  by  con- 
tinuing these  interagency  negotiations  tiehind 
closed  doors.  Six  months  later,  in  August 
1990,  the  administration  released  the  draft 
Monterey  regulations  to  the  public — with  the 
oil  and  gas  ban  in  tact. 

It  IS  my  understanding  that  NOAA  has  corrv 
pleted  its  substantive  work  m  the  final  Monte- 
rey regulations  in  January  and  the  document 
has  been  undergoing  administrative  review  for 
the  past  several  months  I  was  pleased  by  the 
administrative's  announcement  in  January  that 
It  has  completed  work  on  the  document  and 
was  endorsing  the  largest  boundary  alternative 
for  the  sanctuary.  I  along  with  Governor  Wil- 
son, Senator  Seymour,  Senator  Cranston, 
and  Representative  Campbell  wrote  to  Sec- 
retary Mostiacher  in  support  of  the  expanded 
boundary  alternative  for  the  Monterey  Bay  site 
last  October.  It  is  my  tielief  that  this  boundary 
alternative  will  provide  the  full  range  of  biologi- 
cal communities  in  the  Monterey  Bay  site  last 
October,  It  is  my  belief  that  this  boundary  al- 
ternative will  provide  the  full  range  ot  biologi- 
cal communities  in  the  Monterey  Bay  region 
with  the  comprehensive  protection  the  sanc- 
tuary designation  is  designed  to  achieve. 

On  Novemtier  20  of  this  past  year,  l  en- 
gaged our  colleague  Chairman  Dennis  heptel 
of  the  Sutxommittee  on  Oceanography,  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
in  a  colloquy  regarding  the  delays  associated 
with  the  designation  of  the  Monterey  Bay  Na- 
tional Marine  Sanctuary.  In  an  effort  to  pro- 
mote prompt  action  on  Monterey.  Chairman 
Hertel  committed  to  pursuing  legislation  to 
mandate  the  designation  of  the  Monterey  Bay 
National  Marine  Sanctuary,  with  particular 
boundaries  and  an  oil  and  gas  activities  prohi- 
bition, should  NOAA  fail  to  release  the  man- 
agement plan  for  Monterey  by  February  3, 
1992.  I  would  point  out  that  this  deadline  was 
more  than  reasonable  as  NOAA  had  informed 
me  at  the  time  that  it  would  need  6  more 
weeks  to  complete  its  work  on  the  final  regula- 
tions for  Monterey. 

As  NOAA  failed  to  meet  this  deadline.  I  in- 
troduced legislation  on  February  4  to  des- 
ignate the  Monterey  Bay  National  Marine 
Sanctuary — H.R.  4148.  The  legislation  des- 
ignates ttie  sanctuary  upon  enactment  with  the 
largest  boundary  alternative  and  a  permanent 
oil  and  gas  prohibition.  The  remainder  of  t'^e 
regulations  for  the  sanctuary  are  permitted  to 
tie  competed  f>er  the  normal  regulatory  proc- 
ess. 

I  was  reluctant  to  introduce  this  legislation 
as  I  did  not  want  to  hamper  NOAA's  ability  to 
satisfactorily  compete  its  work  on  the  Monte- 
rey regulations.  I  was  concerned  however  that 
given  the  administration's  track  record  on  the 
Monterey  site,  the  designation  would  continue 
to  tie  plagued  by  delays  absent  legislative  ac- 
tion to  statutorily  designate  the  sanctuary. 

I  hope  that  ultimately  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  the  Congress  to  enact  this  legislation  and 
that  the  administration  will  move  quickly  to  re- 
lease the  final  management  plan  for  Monterey 
Bay.  In  the  intenm.  however,  i  will  continue  to 
work  with  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  in  pursuit  of  this  legislation.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  be  supportive  of 
this  measure  A  copy  of  my  proposed  amend- 
ment follows: 
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AMCNDMtNT  TO  H  R.  4310  OFFERKD  BY  MH 

Panktta  of  California 
At  thP  end  of  the  bill  add  the  followirik' 
SEC.    .  MONTEREY  BAY  NATIONAL  MARINE  SANC 
TUARY. 

lai  Dksicsation.— The  area  described  in 
subsection  ibnl>  is  (lesit?nated  as  the  Monte- 
rey Bay  National  Marine  Sanctuary  i herein 
after  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Sanc- 
tuary"), and  shall  be  a  national  marine  sanc- 
tuary under  title  III  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
(16  use.  1431  et  seq.i.  The  Sanctuary  shall 
be  managed  and  reRulations  enforced  under 
all  applicable  provisions  of  that  title  as  if 
the  Sanctuary  had  been  desiKnated  under 
that  title. 

(b)  Ahea  Lncluded.— 

(1)  I.N  GE.NERAL.— Subject  to  paragraph  (21. 
the  area  referred  to  in  subsection  lai  consist 
of  all  submerged  lands  and  waters  including 
living  marine  and  other  resources  within  and 
on  those  lands  and  waters,  within  the  areas 
described  and  depicted  as  Boundary  Alter- 
native 5  in  the  Draft  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  and  Management  Plan  for  the 
Proposed  Monterey  Bay  National  Marine 
Sanctuary,  published  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  August  1990. 

1 2)    AREAS    WITHIN    STATE    OF    CALIFORNIA.— 

The  designation  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  take  effect  for  any  area  located  within 
the  waters  of  the  StAte  of  California  if.  not 
later  than  45  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Governor  of  the  StAte 
of  California  objects  in  writing  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

(C)  MANAr.EME.NT.— 

tl)  Manaokme.nt  plan.— The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  issue  a  management  plan 
and  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  Sanctuary  in  accordance  with  section  304 
of  the  Marine  Protection.  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1434). 

(2)  Oil  and  oa.s  Ac-rivrriKs  prohibited 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
exploration   for.   developing,   and   producing 
oil.  gas.  and  other  minerals  In  the  Sanctuary 
is  prohibited. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  GRADUATING 
Cl-ASS  OF  SPRINGFIELD  AREA 
HIGH  SCHOOL 

HON.  JAMtS  A.  Til\>ltA.NT.  JR. 

OK  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Thur.'idaij.  Jutw  II.  1992 

Mr  TRAFICANT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  here 
today  to  honor  the  class  ot  graduating  seniors 
from  the  Spnngfield  Local  High  School  in  my 
1  /th  Congressional  District 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  an  incredibly  bright 
group  of  students.  In  a  class  ot  less  than  lOO 
students.  12  ot  them  are  on  the  list  ot  students 
selected  by  the  National  Honor  Society  Plus, 
19  students,  a  lull  20  percent  of  the  graduat- 
ing class,  are  receiving  honors  diplomas.  The 
entire  student  body  is  a  collection  of  gitted  art- 
ists, athletes,  scholars,  scientists,  and  diligent 
workers  I  know  that  I  speak  lor  Mr.  Tom 
Davis,  principal  of  Springfield  Lcxal,  and  the 
entire  faculty  in  saying  that  we  are  very  proud 
of  the  entire  senior  class 

Several  students  received  awards  at  the 
ceremony  for  their  academic  achievements 
that  included  National  Honor  Society  and.or 
honors  diplomas   They  are   Aaron  Anthonsf  n. 
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Kan  Barger,  Cynthia  Boyd,  Karen  Butt,  Bnan 
Fix,  Megan  Gillis,  Erie  Kemp,  Ryan  Knigfit. 
Sharn  Molnar.  John  Meyers,  Rebecca 
Palatinus,  Christopher  Persing.  Rox  Ann  PiUo. 
Jason  Protain,  Heather  Ricciardi,  Cmdy 
Reinhart,  Carrie  Ross,  Jill  Schaade.  Evan 
Shwartz,  Paul  Wentz.  and  Susan  Williams. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  |oy  to  see  a 
class  like  this  come  from  my  district.  America's 
future  looks  brighter  and  brighter  with  young 
p>eople  like  those  at  Springfield  Local  High 
School.  I  otter  them  hearty  congratulations 
and  wish  them  well  m  the  future 


JONATHAN  ALMOND  IS  WINNER  OF 
.IK.FFER.SON  AWARDS 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTIIV 

':   ki.i  '1  'k   :-■:.  \". : 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur.schni.  Junr  II.  1992 

Mr  MACHTLEY  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
to  recognize  Jonathan  Almond  as  the  Rhode 
Island  winner  of  this  year's  Jefferson  Awards. 
Jonathan,  a  third  grade  student  at  Saylesville 
Elementary  School  in  Lincoln,  has  served  his 
community  and  fellow  citizens  by  volunteering 
at  the  local  fire  department.  He  works  each 
day  by  doing  odd  |Obs  around  the  station  in- 
cluding everything  from  cleaning  the  station  to 
rolling  up  firehoses  He  helps  his  fellow  class- 
mates by  sharing  his  knowledge  through  vid- 
eos, magazines,  posters,  and  even  fire  equip- 
ment that  he  brings  to  class 

The  Jefferson  Awards  were  established  in 
1972  by  Jacqueline  Kennedy  Onassis  and 
Senator  Robert  Taft.  Jr ,  to  recognize  the  dedi- 
cation, sacrifice,  and  accomplishments  of  indi- 
viduals serving  the  American  people,  and 
strive  to  develop  new  leadership 

In  1990.  the  Jefferson  Awards  and  the 
Weekly  Reader  began  a  joint  effort  to  recog- 
nize students  in  the  community.  In  January 
1990.  readers  were  asked  lo  participate  m 
helping  their  neightxxs  by  involving  them- 
selves in  community  service  This  is  the  pro- 
gram that  helped  start  Jonathan  Almond's  par- 
ticipation at  the  firehouse 

I  congratulate  Jonathan  Alnrrond  for  his 
award  I  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  in  all  his  fu- 
ture endeavors. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RUBEN  BERRIOS 
MARTINEZ 

HON.  .lOSF.  E.  .SF.RR\NO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thur.fdait.  June  II.  1992 

Mr  SERRANO  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr 
Ruben  Bernos  Martinez,  president  of  the  Puer- 
to Rican  Independence  Party  Mr  Bernos  Mar- 
tinez IS  an  exceptional  individual  whose  role  in 
Puerto  Rican  politics  is  ot  ir>comparable  signifi- 
cance 

Mr.  Bernos  Martinez  received  his  B  A  and 
B.  Sc  degrees  from  Georgetown  University 
He  then  went  on  to  receive  his  J  D  and  his 
LL.M.  degrees  from  Yale  University  and  his 
doctorate  m  international  law  from  Oxford  Uni- 
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versify  In  1973.  Mr  Bernos  Martinez  became 
president  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Independence 
Party,  a  position  he  has  held  ever  since 
Under  his  guidance,  the  party  has  recovered 
from  its  previous  fragmentation  and  instability 
to  t)ecome  a  solid,  respected  political  force  in 
Puerto  Rico 

In  addition  to  his  position  as  president  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  Independence  Party,  Mr  Bernos 
Martinez  is  professor  of  international  law  at 
the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  member  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  Latin  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Human  Rights,  vice  president  of  the 
Permanent  Conference  of  Political  Parties  of 
Latin  America,  and  president  of  the  con- 
ference's Commission  for  Haiti,  the  Eastern 
Caribbean  and  Colonial  Cases 

Mr  Bernos  Martinez  is  a  highly  popular  fig- 
ure in  his  native  Puerto  Rico,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  the  Puerto  Rican  Senator 
who  has  obtained  the  largest  number  of  votes 
in  an  election  in  Puerto  Rican  history  He  is 
also  well  known  all  over  the  world  for  his  elo- 
quence, particularly  with  regard  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  nationality  and  ethnic  minority, 
and  his  commitment  to  the  Puerto  Rico  inde- 
pendence movement  Throughout  his  struggle 
to  obtain  independence  for  Puerto  Rico.  Mr 
Bernos  Martinez  has  steadfastly  refused  to 
succumb  to  the  obstacles  that  have  ansen  in 
his  path  and  has  valiantly  endured  hardships 
such  as  imprisonment  with  a  unique  deter- 
mination 

Mr  Bernos  Martinez  is  an  extraordinary  indi- 
vidual whose  invaluable  contributions  to  the 
independence  movement  in  Puerto  Rico  will 
have  a  lasting  impact  on  the  island's  political 
history  This  week,  Mr  Bernos  Martinez  will 
receive  the  award  named  after  Pedro  Albizu 
Campos  at  one  ot  the  many  festivities  that  will 
be  held  m  celebration  of  the  New  York  Puerto 
Rican  parade  The  commitment  and  dedication 
of  Mr  Bernos  Martinez  to  his  ideals  and  to  his 
native  land  are  commendable  and  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  rise  today  to  congratulate  Mr 
Bernos  Martinez  on  his  many  accomplish- 
ments and  wish  him  all  the  best  as  he  contin- 
ues to  play  a  ma)or  role  in  determining  the  fu- 
ture political  status  of  Puerto  Rico. 


DR  ISMAEL  HKHNANDEZ  AND  THE 
PASTEUR  MEDICAL  CENTERS 
CELEBRATE  25  YEARS  OF  SERV- 
ICE 

HON.  ll£\.NA  ROS-LLHTINEN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThinsiUixj.  June  II .  1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  recognize  Dr  Ismael  Hernandez  and 
his  wile  Alma  for  25  years  of  service  to  the 
community.  The  first  Pasteur  clinic  was 
opened  on  June  17,  1967.  in  the  city  of  Hia- 
leah  and  its  primary  focus  was  the  recently  ar- 
rived Cuban  refugees.  Two  years  later,  the 
Pasteur  climc  expanded  by  opening  its  first 
pediatric  climc  to  serve  not  only  Hialeah,  but 
greater  Miami  as  well. 

These  clinics  brought  with  them  a  concept 
that  had  t>een  used  back  in  Cuba.  In  Cuba, 
clinics  were  set  up  to  serve  the  poor  ot  the  is- 
land   The  |X)or  could  join  the  clinic  for  a  set 
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fee  and  receive  medical  care  when  needed. 
The  concept  is  now  better  known  as  a  health 
maintenance  organization.  Twenty-five  years 
ago,  this  method  was  largely  unheard  of  m  the 
United  Stales 

Over  the  past  quarter  century,  the  Pasteur 
Clinics  have  grown  to  eight  locations  The  clin- 
ics now  serve  over  60,000  patients  and  em- 
ploy 382  health  care  providers  and  support 
personnel  The  patients  now  include  not  only 
members  ot  the  clinics  but  private.  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  patients  as  well 

Under  the  leadership  ot  Dr  Hernandez,  the 
Pasteur  Medical  Centers  also  carried  on  the 
tradition  of  community  involvement  thai 
marked  ttie  original  climes  The  Pasteur  Clin- 
ics and  D'  Hernandez  have  worked  with,  or 
donated  to.  many  other  community  groups  tor 
the  betterment  ot  all  of  south  Florida  These 
groups  include  Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sisters, 
the  Greater  Miami  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Asociacion  Interamericana  de  Hombres  de 
Empresa,  the  Latin  Chamber  of  Commerce- 
USA,  the  Hialeah  Chamt)er  of  Commerce, 
Miami  Children's  Hospital,  Project  New  Born 
ot  Jackson  Memorial  Hospital.  La  Liga  Contra 
el  Cancer,  the  American  Cancer  Society.  Unit 
ed  Way.  the  American  Red  Cross  Hispanic  Di- 
vision, El  Centre  Hispano  Catolico.  the  Latin 
Builders  Association,  and  the  National  His- 
panic Commission  on  Bone  Marrow  Trans- 
plants Dr  Hernandez  is  also  a  memtier  of  the 
txiard  ol  the  Jose  Marti  Foundation 

In  recognition  of  the  Pasteur  Medical  Cen- 
ters contributions  to  Hialeah.  the  city  council 
has  named  3?d  Street  as  Pasteur  Boulevard 

As  part  ot  this  anniversary  celebration,  the 
Pasteur  Medical  Centers  will  be  awarding  five 
scholarships.  These  scholarships  will  be 
awarded  to  the  children  of  members  or  the 
grandchildren  of  the  centers'  Medicare  pa- 
tients The  awards  will  be  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  both  grades  and  economic  need 

Mr  Speaker.  I  commend  Dr  Ismael  Hernan- 
dez, his  wite  Alma,  and  ail  the  hard  working 
p«^ople  at  Pasteur  Medical  Centers  for  a  quar- 
ter century  ot  devoted  community  service.  I 
wish  them  well  on  the  occasion  ol  their  silver 
anniversary  and  look  forward  to  their  golden 
anniversary 


MAKILV.N   PKKLNLAN  HONORED 

HO.N.  MTA  .M.  LOWIY 

OF  NKW  VOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  II.  1992 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York  Mr  Speaker,  it 
is  a  great  pleasure  to  join  the  Jewish  Commu- 
nity Council  of  Mount  Vernon  as  they  honor 
my  good  triend  Marilyn  Perlman  for  her  con- 
tributions lo  the  Mount  Vernon  Jewish  commu- 
nity Marilyn  has  committed  herself  to  tireless 
work  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  lor  the  entire 
population  of  Westchester 

Marilyn's  leadership  qualities  have  placed 
her  in  important  roles  in  our  community.  Her 
leadership  has  been  the  driving  force  behind 
the  very  active  programs  ot  the  YM-YWHA  ol 
Mount  Vernon  The  dedication  which  Marilyn 
has  given  to  the  Y  and  to  the  many  individuals 
who  have  made  it  an  important  pari  of  their 
lives  has  endeared  her  to  many.  She  and  her 
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husband,  Daniel,  were  also  instrumental  in 
forming  the  American  Veterans'  Committee,  to 
recognize  and  provide  assistance  to  those 
who  have  served  our  Nation  bravely  and  at 
great  personal  risk.  She  has  also  found  time 
to  sen/e  the  Council  of  Community  Services, 
and  the  Free  Synagogue. 

Marilyn's  talents  and  energies  know  no 
bounds  She  continues  to  be  an  active  partici- 
pant in  Jewish  and  civic  organizations.  She  is 
a  life  member  of  Hadassah,  the  Brandeis 
Women's  Committee,  and  the  National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women, 

Inclusion  in  the  Book  of  Honor  is  an  impor- 
tant recognition  of  the  values  which  her  life 
emtxidies  and  of  her  dedication  to  our  com- 
munity. As  I  have  worked  in  the  Congress  to 
shape  policies  to  meet  the  real  needs  of  our 
communities  and  to  tap  the  true  human  poten- 
tial in  our  neightxirhoods.  Marilyn  Perlman  has 
provided  invaluable  support  to  community  or- 
ganizations striving  to  achieve  the  same  enas. 
Her  unfailing  belief  in  the  power  each  of  us 
has  to  enhance  the  lives  of  others  should 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  I  know  that 
my  colleagues  join  me  in  recognizing  Marilyn 
Perlman  tor  her  many  contributions  and  in  ex- 
tending our  best  wishes  to  her  as  she  contin- 
ues her  service. 
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undermined,  and  most  of  all,  the  principles  by 
which  this  Nation  stands  are  at  serious  nsk. 


CKLSES  IN  CYPRUS  AND 
SOUTHERN  YUGOSLAVIA 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OK  NEW  VOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.S'TATIVES 

Thursday.  June  II.  1992 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  establishing  the 
new  world  order,  we  cannot  forget  our  oldest 
and  most  reliable  allies.  The  historic  relations 
maintained  with  Greece  and  Cyprus  and  the 
security  benefits  derived  from  those  relation- 
ships are  immeasurable.  But  in  the  past 
weeks,  the  need  to  reassert  our  friendship  is 
greater  than  at  any  point  in  recent  years. 

While  the  United  Nations  talks  over  Cyprus 
have  failed  once  again,  the  intransigence  of 
the  Turkish  Cypriot  delegation  has  defused  all 
attempts  by  President  Vassihou  to  bring  the 
negotiators  back  to  the  table.  In  Yugoslavia,  a 
self-proclaimed  republic  m  the  southern  most 
region  has  become  equally  as  difficult.  By 
forcibly  absconding  the  historic  Greek  name  of 
Macedonia,  the  republic  now  threatens  the 
stability  of  a  region  that  continues  to  have  cru- 
cial strategic  and  economic  importance  to  our 
Nation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, I  call  upon  the  President,  as  I  have  done 
many  times  in  the  past,  to  recognize  the  seri- 
ousness of  these  issues  and  to  become  more 
engaged.  Both  situations  are  m  critical  stages 
and  the  United  States  is  by  far  the  most  credi- 
ble nation  to  support  a  just  resolution.  The 
Turkish  Cypriot  delegation  must  be  urged  to 
restart  the  negotiations  toward  a  lasting 
peace,  and  no  recognition  of  Macedonia 
should  be  granted. 

1  hope  the  President  will  accept  the  chal- 
lenge to  solve  the  crises  in  Cyprus  and  south- 
ern Yugoslavia.  Our  country's  loyalty  with  our 
allies  IS  being  tested,  the  security  network  that 
took  40  years  to  build  is  on  the  verge  of  being 


BLUE  RIBBON  PANEL  ON  TELE- 
COMMUNICATIONS MEETS  IN 
MOSCOW 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OK  kloh;l)a 
I.\'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11 .  1992 
Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  a 
meeting  took  place  in  Moscow  between  the 
Ministers  ot  Telecommunications,  ot  the  inde- 
pendent States  of  Armenia.  Belarus,  Georgia, 
Kazakhstan,  Kyrgyzstan.  Latvia.  Lithuania, 
Moldova.  Russia  Tajikistan,  Turkmenistan, 
Uzbekistan,  and  the  Ukraine  and  the  memtsers 
of  the  private  sector  Telecommunications  Blue 
Ribtx)n  Panel  of  the  United  States  Department 
ot  State  Advisory  Committee  on  International 
Communications  and  Information  Policy  The 
advisory  committee  is  chartered  to  provide  a 
communications  input  to  the  U.S  policy  devel- 
opment process. 

This  type  of  public/pnvate  sector  coopera- 
tion should  be  used  as  model  of  how  to  formu- 
late effective  policy  and  programs  that  a'e 
tx)th  helpful  to  U.S.  interest  and  which  delivers 
targeted  assistance  overseas  which  should  be 
more  effective  because  of  the  inclusive  nature 
of  Its  formulation.  I  would  like  to  include  m  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  copy  of  the  commu- 
nique which  was  issued  jointly  at  the  end  of 
the  meeting 

CdMMl MyLL:  TKLiCCOMVlNICiT;'  N-  H..JE 

RiBBo.N  Panel  Initiative.  M.^^  Zl-  > 

.Mini.'iters  of  Telecommunications,  or  their 
representatives,  of  the  Independent  States  of 
.\rmenia.  Belarus,  Georgia,  Kazakhstan, 
KyrKyzstan,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Moldova. 
Russia.  Tajikistan,  Turkmenistan. 

L'zbekistan  and  Ukraine:  responsible  for  de- 
velopment and  regulation  of  telecommuni- 
cations infrastructure  and  services  in  the  re- 
spective States: 

The  private  sector  Telecommunications 
Blue  Ribbon  Panel  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  State  Advisory  Committee  on 
International  Communications  and  Informa- 
tion Policy  which  is  chartered  to  provide  a 
communications  input  to  the  US  foreign  pol- 
icy development  process  chaired  by  Ambas- 
sador Leonard  H.  Marks,  accompanied  by 
Ambassador  Bradley  P.  Holmes.  US  Coordi- 
nator and  Director.  Bureau  of  International 
Communications  and  Information  Policy. 
United  States  Department  of  State,  and  in- 
cluding Committee  members:  Mr.  Andres 
Bande.  President,  Ameritech  International: 
Mr.  Richard  Callahan.  President.  U.S.  'West 
International  and  Business  Development 
Group:  Mr.  John  Koehler.  Senior  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Hj^hes  Aircraft  Company;  Mr.  David 
Markey,  Senior  Vice-President.  Bell  South; 
Mr  Travis  Marshall.  Deputy  for  Tele- 
communications to  the  Chief  Executive  Offi- 
cer. Motorola:  Mr.  Tom  Norns.  Corporate 
Vice-President.  ATT:  Mr.  Euerene  Sekulow. 
Senior  Vice-President.  NYNEX:  Dr.  C.J. 
Waylan.  President.  GTE.  Spacenet  Corpora- 
tion: and  .Mr.  Bohdan  Bulawka.  Executive 
secretary  of  the  Advisory  Committee: 

Met  for  two  days  of  discussions  in  Moscow. 
May  25-26.  in  order  to; 

1.  Identify  plans  and  prog'rams  for  tele- 
communications development  in  the  Inde- 
pendent States. 
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2.  Identify  impeJimenls  and  obstacles  to 
srreater  Western  participation  in  develop- 
ment of  telecommunications  in  the  Inde- 
pendent States. 

3.  Identify  telecommunications  technical 
assistance  projects  which  can  tie  undertaken 
on  a  bilateral  basis  with  Independent  States 
and  on  a  multilateral  basis  with  the  Council 
of  Heads  of  Telecommunications  Administra- 
tions of  the  Regional  Commonwealth  in  the 
field  of  Communications 

The  information  presented  liy  Independent 
States  on  plans  and  prosrrams  for  tele- 
communications development  will  be  pub- 
lished in  a  report. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Panel  in  its  final  reix^rts. 
will  also  put  forth  to  the  US  Department  of 
State  the  foUowinK  list  of  telecommuni 
cations  technical  assistance  projects  and 
needs  Identified  by  the  Independent  States 
for  early  consideration  of  implementation. 

TralninK  of  specialists  In  the  marketplace 
economy  in  the  areas  of: 

Spectrum  planning 

Establishment  of  tariffs  and  rates 

International  telecommunications 

Organizations,  eg   ITU,  CCITT,  CCIR 

Telecommunications  technologies  and  net- 
works/cellular.  packet  switched,  satellite, 
digital  switching  and  value-added  services 

Law  and  regulatioalicensing  and  stand- 
ards 

Analysis  and  design  of  networks 

.\nalysl8  and  conceptual  design  efforts  for: 

Modernization  of  local  networks 

Interconnection  into  international  net- 
work 

Solution  to  communications  problems  for 
remote  regions 

Cellular  and  mobile  communications 

Data  communications  networks 

Workshops  and  interchanges  on  general 
topics,  based  on  marketplace  economics,  of- 

Privatization 

Licensing  and  standards  law  and  regula- 
tion 

Marketing 

Establishment  of  tariffs  and  rates 

Organizational  structure  and  management 
of  telecommunications 

International  relations  and  interfaces  with 
administrations 

In  addition,  there  will  be  proposed,  a  pro- 
gram of  educational  exchange,  curriculum 
development  and  faculty  contacts  between 
the  telecommunications  Institutes  in  the 
States  of  the  region  and  corresponding  Insti- 
tutions in  the  United  States. 

There  will  be  a  special  emphasis  on  the 
technical,  financial  and  regulatory  problems 
of  providing  telecommunications  to  remote 
regions. 

In  addition  to  these  general  items,  there 
were  suggestions  for  technical  assistance  to 
particular  States,  such  as  Armenia,  for  res- 
toration of  telecommunications  In  earth- 
quake damaged  areas  and  the  development  of 
earthquake  emergency  measures  and 
Moldova  for  master  planning.  The  Panel  has 
noted  these  specific  requests  and  will  re- 
8p<ind  to  them 

The  appropriate  U  S.  associations  of  pri- 
vate sector  Interests  will  be  asked  to  con- 
sider the  suggestion  of  a  program  for  manu- 
facture of  telecommunlcfttlons  equipment  by 
joint-ventures  between  US  firms  and  insti- 
tutions such  as  Concern  Telecom.  It  is 
agreed  that  these  additional  efforts  will  be 
conducted  outside  of  the  scope  of  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Panel  Initiative 

Participants  in  the  Blue  Ribbon  Panel  dis- 
cussions agreed  that  the  Initiative  should 
continue  on  a  regularized  basis.  Including  bi- 
lateral   work    with    Indf^pemlent    StAtes   and 
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multilateral  •  '>r;T,i  •.-  through  the  Regional 
Commonwealth  in  the  field  of  Communica 
tions    It  was  agreed  that  the  next  round  of 
work  could  Include 

1  A  seminar-workshop  to  be  organized 
through  the  Council  of  Heads  of  Tele- 
communications Administrations  of  the  Re 
gional  Commonwealth  in  the  field  of  Com- 
munications on  areas  of  mutual  interest  to 
be  decided  by  the  Council  and  the  United 
States; 

2.  Follow-up  contact.*  via  diplomatic  chan- 
nels in  the  Independent  States  on  bilateral 
implementation  of  various  aspects  of  the 
technical  assistance  projects  and  needs  iden- 
tified in  this  Communique;  and 

3.  An  annual  review  of  the  program  of  ac- 
tivities. 

This  communique  issued  in  Moscow,  May 
26,  19M  in  the  Russian  and  English  languages 

by 

Leonard  H.  Marks.  Chairman.  Blue  Rib- 
bon. 

Andres  Bande.  President.  Ameritech 
International. 

Richard  Callahan,  President.  U.S.  West 
Diversified. 

John  Koehler.  Senior  Vice-President. 
Hughes  Aircraft  Company 

David  Markey.  Senior  Vice-President. 
Bell  South. 

Grlgor  Pogpatvan.  Mlnl.<ter  of  Commu 
nicatlons.  the  Republic  of  Armenia 

Vladimir  Ulasic.  Deputy  Minister  of 
Communications.  the  Republic  of 
Belarus. 

Oleg  Keshelava.  Minister  of  Communica- 
tions, the  Republic  of  Georgia 

Aldar  Tungushbayev.  Deputy  Minister  of 
Communications,  the  Republic  of 
Kazakhstan. 

Emil  Bektenov.  Minister  of  Communica- 
tions, the  Republic  of  Kyrgyzstan. 

Travis  Marshall.  Deputy  for  Tele- 
communications, to  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive Officer.  Motorola. 

Tom  Norris,  Senior  Vice-President. 
AT&T 

Eugene  Sekulov.  Senior  Vice-President. 
NYNEX 

C.J  Waylan.  President.  GTE  Spacenet 

Adolf  .lakobson,  First  Deputy  Director  of 
Communications.  I^atvian  Republic. 

Viktoras  Maclulis.  Assistant  of  Vice- 
Minister  ITT.  Lithuanian  Republic. 

Stepan  Muzyka.  Deputy  Minister  of  Com- 
munications, the  Republic  of  Moldova 

Vladimir  Bulgak.  Minister  of  Commu- 
nications. Russian  Federation. 

Ibrahim  Usmanov.  Minister  of  Commu- 
nications, the  Republic  of  Tadjikistan. 

Shakhargeldy  Muradov.  Minister  of  Com- 
munications of  Turkmenistan. 

Vladimir  Kravchenko.  Deputy  Minister 
of  Communications,  the  Republic  of 
Uzbekistan. 

Oleg  I*rozhyvalskiy.  Minister  of  Commu 
nicatlons.  likr^une 
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Management  Award  I  am  proud  to  have  the 
King  County  Housing  Authority  in  my  district. 
Its  near  perfect  rating  is  evidence  of  its  out- 
Standing  management  and  service  to  public 
housing  residents  With  its  98  6  percent  grade 
under  the  Public  Housing  Management  As- 
sessment Program  [PHMAP]  the  King  County 
Housing  Authority  gives  public  housing  a  good 
name 

The  King  County  Housing  Authority  was  one 
of  two  housing  authorities  in  the  country  pre- 
sented with  this  award  Congress  directed 
HUD  in  the  National  AffordatMe  Housing  Act  to 
develop  an  objective  set  o(  criteria  to  evaluate 
the  management  of  public  housing  Among  the 
(actors  measured  were  rent  collections,  resi- 
dent initiatives,  modernization,  the  condition  of 
the  units,  the  vacancy  rate,  and  energy  con- 
sumption In  all  of  these  areas  the  King  Coun- 
ty Housing  Authority  performed  in  an  exem- 
plary way 

For  years,  public  housing  has  been  dended 
by  some  for  being  a  wasteful  and  inefficient 
use  ot  taxpayer  dollars  As  such,  public  hous- 
ing IS  rarely  spared  the  budgetary  axe  during 
lean  times,  as  we  saw  with  the  disproportion- 
ate cuts  housing  suffered  during  the  recent 
budget  recisions  The  next  time  we  make 
budgetary  decisions  with  regard  to  housing  we 
should  remember  the  fine  example  set  by  the 
King  County  Housing  Authority 
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Yglesias,  and  of  thousands  of  others  wrho  are 
working  to  return  freedom  and  independence 
to  Cuba. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HERBERT  A.  KENYON. 
JR. 


HONORED     BY     THE     DEI'.^RTMENT 
OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN   DEVEL 
OPMENT 

HON.  J.VMLS  \.  McDER.MOn 

OK  WASHlNCilXiN 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  June  11.  1992 
Mr   MrDERMOTT   Mr   Speaker,  this  week. 
the  King  County  Housing  Authority  was  hon- 
ored by  the  Department  ol  Housing  and  Urban 
Development   |HUD1    with   the    Excellence   m 


CARMEN   ARIAS  YGLK.SIAS  HELD 
AS  POLITICAL  PRLSONER  IN  CUBA 

HON.  1LL\.NA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  KLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .STIVES 

Tkursdatj.  June  11.  1992 

Ms,  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  con- 
tinuing violations  of  human  rights  by  the  Com- 
munist dictatorship  in  Cuba  On  April  19  of  this 
year.  Carmen  Anas  Yglesias.  the  director  of 
public  relations  tor  '  Movimiento  Luchadores 
por  la  Libertad  e  Independencia  de  Cuba."  a 
Cutian  human  rights  organization,  was  ar- 
rested without  cause  by  Fidel  Castro's  state 
security  apparatus.  After  searching  her  house 
tor  6  hours,  the  security  agents  seized  her 
notes  on  human  rights  violations  in  Cuba, 
along  with  her  personal  photos,  address  book, 
and  personal  letters. 

The  organization  Carmen  Yglesias  is  a 
memt)er  of  is  legally  registered  with  the  Cuban 
Ministry  of  Justice  Her  service  to  that  organi- 
zation legal,  even  under  the  laws  Castro  has 
imposed  on  Cuba  When  her  family,  and  an 
attorney  inquired  of  the  authorities  shortly  after 
her  arrest  they  were  told  that  she  would  be 
held  no  more  than  96  hours  Many  weeks 
have  gone  by.  and  the  state  security  agency 
continues  to  hold  tier  without  filing  any  charge 
against  her  Their  actions  are  m  violation  ot 
existing  Cuban  laws,  as  well  as  a  gross  viola- 
tion ot  the  most  basic  of  human  rights 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  denounce  the  illegal  and  un- 
lustitiable  detention  of  Carmen  Yglesias.  and 
many  others  who  are  held  as  political  pris- 
oners by  the  Communist  dictatorship  in  Cuba 
They  must  not  be  permitted  to  continue  Just 
as  strongly.  Mr  Speaker.  I  commend  the  out- 
standing     personal      courage      of      Carmen 


HON.  JA.MES  A.  TRAHCA.NT.  JR. 

OK  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

rnursdati.  Jun,^  11 .  1992 

Mr  TRAFICANT,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  Hertiert  A.  Kenyon,  Jr..  a  ser- 
geant first  class  in  my  17th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio  on  his  retirement  from  the  Army. 

Herbert's  career  began  in  1966  with  18 
months  of  service  in  Germany.  When  he  re- 
joined the  Armed  Forces  in  1974,  he  spent  4 
nxjre  years  in  Berlin  He  spent  4  years  as  an 
army  recruiter  and  has  liecruited  in  the 
Youngstown-Warren  area  since  1987.  In  1981. 
he  joined  the  active  National  Guard,  and  after 
20  active  years  in  the  service,  HertDert  begins 
his  retirement  on  June  30.  1992.  His  wife, 
Jaccie.  and  ttieir  two  sons  Chnstopher  arxj 
Matthew  will  join  in  the  celebration  with  a  re- 
tirement party  on  June  27.  In  his  retirement. 
Hert)ert  will  enjoy  his  position  as  a  pastor  at 
Faith  Chaipel  Open  Bit)le  Church. 

Mr  Sfjeaker,  Hertiert  Kenyon.  Jr  has  per- 
formed a  great  service  to  our  Armed  Forces 
throughout  his  career  I  want  to  wish  him  well 
in  his  retirement  and  congratulate  him  on  a  job 
well  done. 


A  NEW  PERSPECTIVE  ON 
EN V I RONM ENTA L  POLICY 

HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OK  GKORGI.\ 
IN  THK  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENT.-\Ti VE.s 

TfiuTsdap.  June  11.  1992 

Mr  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  re- 
cently been  a  lot  of  talk  about  what  we  are 
and  are  not  doing  to  protect  our  environment, 
both  on  the  national  and  international  scale. 
Conservatives  fiave  been  criticized  tor  not 
doing  enough  and  t)eing  insensitive  to  our  en- 
vironmental needs.  There  have  tieen  asser- 
tions that  we  are  uncaring  and  unsympathetic 
to  the  p>rotection  of  animals  and  the  valuable 
wikjerness  areas  in  which  they  live;  that  we 
have  no  concem  for  ttie  quality  of  our  air.  our 
land,  and  our  water,  and  that  we  are  only  in- 
terested in  destruction,  pollution,  and  waste 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  time  to  set  the 
record  straight.  We  fully  realize  how  important 
Our  environment  is  We  too  enjoy  the  out- 
doors. Swimming  in  clean  lakes,  hiking 
through  pristine  forests,  climbing  mafestic 
peaks,  viewing  animals  in  their  natural  and  un- 
spotted hiabttat.  and  exploring  various  regions 
of  our  country  and  our  worW  which  are  so  rich 
in  txodiversity  and  natural  wonders,  as  well  as 
ensuring  that  our  air  and  water  are  healthy 
and  free  of  pollutanls. 

However,  it  IS  also  time  for  the  left  to  under- 
stand that  we  humans  are  creatures  loo.  ttiat 
we  are  also  an  integral  part  of  ttie  glotjal  envi- 
ronment Our  environmental  problems  are 
complex,    but    not   overwhelming.    Instead   of 
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merely  throwing  money  at  bureaucratic 
projects  and  cutting  off  land  from  any  human 
access,  we  must  work  to  develop  constructive 
and  integrated  policies  where  humans  are  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  solution  to  environmental 
prot)lems. 

We  should  work  to  accommodate  and  pro- 
tect all  species.  Environmental  protection  and 
economic  development  are  not  mutually  exclu- 
sive, It  IS  possible  to  pursue  tx)th  at  tfie  same 
time.  In  fact,  as  we  develop,  nxxJernize,  and 
grow,  we  strive  for  cleaner,  more  efficient,  and 
nx)re  environmentally  sound  industries.  As 
technology  advances,  so  do  the  charges  for 
survival  lor  the  plants  and  animals  of  our  plan- 
et 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  develop  a  new 
definition  of  environmentalism.  We  need  a 
Perestroika  for  the  environment.  We  desire  to 
integrate  a  healthy  environment  with  a  healthy 
economy.  We  have  a  deep  interest  in  prevent- 
ing pollution,  reduang  waste,  and  discourag- 
ing tfie  use  of  dangerous  toxins  to  ensure  the 
putilic  fiealth  of  all  Americans.  We  need  to 
focus  on  outdoor  use  oriented  polictes.  We 
want  to  be  involved  with  the  environment  in  an 
active  way.  We  all  want  to  protect  our  forests 
and  lakes  so  that  we  and  future  generations 
can  enjoy  tf>ese  precious  resources  for  many 
years  to  ccme. 

To  enjoy  our  natural  surroundings,  we  must 
have  access  to  these  areas  and  manage  ttiem 
in  a  way  which  protects  fragile  ecosystems  but 
does  rx)t  exclude  human  involvement  arxJ  ac- 
tivity. Moreover,  because  entrepreneunal  in- 
centives are  far  superior  to  tfie  bureaucratic 
command  structure  for  instituting  change,  we 
need  to  create  financial  t)enefits  and  maximize 
economic  incentives  so  that  businesses  are 
fiscally  at>le  to  be  environmentally  friendly  as 
well  as  sustain  econorrHc  grovrth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  ttiat  we.  as  both  leaders 
who  make  ttie  laws  and  citizens  who  enjoy  the 
oudoors.  work  to  fashion  rational  and  eco- 
nomically sensible  environmental  poltcies 
which  strike  a  balance  between  developmental 
and  conservationist  concerns  to  maximize  the 
benefits  of  preserving  our  natural  resources. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  PENTECOSTAL 
CHURCH  OF  GOD 


HON.  JOSE  L  SERRANO 

OK  NKW  VOKK 
IN  THK  HOU.'^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11.  1992 

Mr  SERRANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  International  Movement  of 
ttie  Pentecostal  Church  of  God.  Next  week, 
from  June  16  to  June  19,  the  International 
Movement  of  the  Pentecostal  Church  of  God 
will  tie  celebrating  its  fifth  convention.  This 
event,  wtuch  will  be  fieW  tor  tfie  first  time  in 
New  York  City,  wHI  gatfier  together  members 
of  ttie  HisparMC  clergy  from  all  over  the  worW. 

The  International  Movement  of  the  Pente- 
costal Church  of  God  began  its  evangelical 
work  in  Puerto  Rtco  toward  the  end  of  1916 
when  the  first  mtssKinaries  arrived  on  ttie  is- 
land from  Hawaii.  These  missionanes  were 
Puerto  Rcans  who  had  left  the  island  at  ttie 
bieginning  of  the  century  in  search  of  a  tietter 
life  and  were  now  returning  to  their  homeland 
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with  the  message  of  the  Pentecostal  Church 
In  Novemtjer  1921.  after  five  very  productive 
yet  difficult  years  of  labor,  the  International 
Movement  of  the  Pentecostal  Church  of  God 
drew  up  and  proclaimed  its  first  statutes  and 
the  First  Assembly  of  the  International  Move- 
ment ol  the  Pentecostal  Church  of  God  was 
fiekj  In  the  city  of  Arecllx).  In  order  to  ensure 
the  legal  protection  that  wouW  facilitate  its  de- 
velopment. It  was  decided  that  the  Inter- 
national Movement  of  the  Pentecostal  Church 
ot  God  would  be  registered  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  Puerto  Rico,  an  event  which  took 
place  in  February  1992. 

Today,  ttie  International  Movement  of  the 
Pentecostal  Church  of  God  is  well  estatilished 
all  over  the  world — the  Caritibean,  Central  and 
South  America,  Mexico,  Europe,  and  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Due  to  this  rapid  expansion,  the 
statutes  of  the  International  Movement  of  tfie 
Pentecostal  Church  of  God  have  been  revised 
several  times  throughout  the  years — in  ^95' . 
m  1965.  and,  most  recently,  in  1981.  The  nx)Sl 
recent  revision  took  place  as  a  result  of  the 
assemtily  held  in  the  city  of  Caguas  in  Fet>- 
ruary  1981.  On  this  occasion,  a  resolution  that 
made  provisions  for  the  revision  of  the  admin- 
istrative structure  of  the  organization  was 
unanimously  apfxoved.  The  objective  of  this 
resolution  was  to  facilitate  ttie  development  of 
each  branch  of  the  International  Movement  of 
the  Pentecostal  Church  of  God  within  a  unify- 
ing. Indestructible  framework  based  on  the 
concept  that  all  believers  are  equal. 

After  having  been  drafted  and  having 
passed  the  rigorous  scrutiny  of  the  general  as- 
sembly, the  constitution  and  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  International  Movement  of  the 
Pentecostal  Church  of  God  was  ratified  and 
proclaimed  on  June  17,  1982,  dunng  an  as- 
sembly hekj  in  the  city  of  Humacao,  PR 

Now.  10  years  later.  Rev.  Pedro  Martinez 
Lugo,  international  president;  Rev  Isaac  Her- 
nandez, eastern  regional  president;  and  Rev 
Luis  Morales,  piubltc  relations,  will  gatfier  in 
New  York  City  togetfier  with  several  thousand 
clergy  to  celebrate  tfie  fifth  convention  of  tfie 
International  Movement  of  the  Pentecostal 
Church  of  God,  Mr.  Speaker,  please  join  me 
today  in  saluting  tfus  outstanding  organization 
and  wishing  them  a  very  successful  fifth  con- 
vention. 


PENNY  PRAISES  AFL-CIO 
PROPOSAL 

HON.  TIMOTHY  J.  PENNY 

OK  MlSSi:sOT.\ 
IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur.'sday.  June  11.  1992 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  the 
AFL-CIO  announced  its  support  for  a  proposal 
to  break  the  deadkxk  in  tfie  other  txxJy  on  the 
Workplace  Fairness  Act  (S  55  and  H  R  5). 
UixJer  the  proposal  enployers  and  unions 
woukj  submit  all  unresolved  issues  to  a  spe- 
cial panel  appointed  by  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service  (FMCS). 

If  the  employer  accepted  and  tfie  union  re- 
jected the  finding  of  ttie  FMCS,  then  the  em- 
ployer would  be  allowed  to  hire  permanent  re- 
placement workers.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
employer  rejected  and  the  union  accepted  a 
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tindinc).  the  employer  would  be  barred  from 
hirirx^  permanent  refjtacemenls  for  Striking 
workers 

Mr  Speaker,  in  my  view,  this  is  a  proposal 
that  holds  out  the  i  h.irx  ►;  lor  greater  latxjr- 
manaqement  cooperation  The  AFL-CIO.  fre- 
quently cnticued  (or  refusing  to  change  its 
policies,  IS  to  be  commended  for  this  thought- 
ful compromise 

Mr  Speaker,  as  an  active  supporter  of  H  R. 
b.  I  have  no  problem  with  an  outright  ban  on 
the  use  of  permanent  replacement  workers  In 
my  view,  no  worker  should  lose  his  or  her  )Ob 
simply  tor  exercising  their  lawful  right  to  strike 
But  the  proposal  put  fomvard  by  the  AFL-CiO 
IS  an  innovative  compromise  and  is  fair 

I  urqe  the  business  community,  which  has  m 
the  past  expressed  support  (or  the  expanded 
use  of  mediation  to  avoid  strikes  arxj  other 
labor  disruptions,  to  look  favorably  on  this  pro- 
posal 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  this  morn- 
ings  Washington  Post  article  further  outlining 
this  matter  be  included  m  the  Record: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  June  11.  1992) 
Labor    Shifts.    Okkkrs    To    CI'RB    Strike 

Rights    Unions  Seek  To  Limit  Replace- 
ment Workers 
(By  Frank  Swotwda  and  Helen  Dewar) 

Organized  labor  yesterday  offered  lo  limit 
Its  ability  to  strike  if  Congress  would  re- 
strict the  u.se  of  permanent  replacement 
workers  by  employers  in  contract  disputes. 

The  proposal  by  the  AFLrCIO  represents 
the  first  time  labor  has  agreed  to  restrict  its 
basic  ability  to  strike  since  passage  of  the 
National  l..abor  Relations  Act  more  than  half 
a  century  afro. 

The  compromise  also  reflects  the  decree  of 
labor's  desperation  as  it  struiCKles  to  win 
contfressional  support  for  protection  atralnst 
the  use  of  permanent  replacements  for  strik- 
ing union  members.  The  threat  has  escalated 
since  President  Reagan  replaced  strikinK  air 
traffic  controllers  in  August  1981 

More  recently.  Caterpillar  Inc  used  the 
threat  of  permanent  replacements  to  force 
the  United  Auto  Workers  to  end  a  five- 
month  strike  and  return  to  work  without  a 
contract  settlement. 

Under  the  proposal  Introduced  by  Sen. 
Robert  Packwood  (R-Ore.i,  employers  and 
unions  would  l)e  asked  to  submit  all  unre- 
solved issues  in  a  contract  dispute  to  a  fact- 
findinif  panel  appointed  by  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service, 

If  the  employer  accepted  and  the  union  re- 
jected the  panel's  recommendations,  the  em- 
ployer would  be  free  to  hire  permanent  re- 
placement workers  In  the  event  of  a  strike 
However,  If  the  union  agreed  to  the  medi- 
ator's recommendations,  the  employer  would 
be  barred  from  hiring  permanent  replace- 
ments should  a  strike  occur. 

AFL-CIO  Secretary-TYeasurer  Thomas 
Donahue  called  the  proposal  "a  change  in 
our  historic  position  "  toward  collective  bar- 
(fainlng.  But  many  businesses  are  unlikely  to 
embrace  any  proposal  that  would  restrict 
their  letral  ritfhts  because  they  feel  they  have 
Ecained  the  upper  hand. 

At  the  same  lime,  the  proposal  could  brlnut 
about  a  measure  of  labor  peace  at  a  time 
when  U.S.  companies  are  facing  increasing 
global  competition. 

The  House  approved  a  simple  ban  on  the 
use  of  permanent  striker  replacements  last 
July  by  a  vote  of  247  to  182.  But  the  bill  has 
been  kept  off  the  Senate  floor  for  most  of 
this  year  by  the  threat  of  a  Republican  fili- 
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buster.  Supporters  ol  inc  u-KiMiUiun  need  60 
votes  to  force  it  to  the  floor. 

The  compromise  amendment,  with  the 
union's  strike-limiting  offer,  was  worked  out 
late  Monday  at  a  meeting  of  top  union  lead- 
ers and  AFIj^CIO  President  I-ane  Klrkland  in 
an  effort  to  gather  enough  votes  to  block  a 
GOP  filibuster  "It's  no  secret  we're  working 
for  60  votes  for  cloture.  "  Donahue  said. 

The  Senate  Democratic  leadership  had  told 
labor  it  would  not  schedule  a  vote  on  the 
measure  until  it  was  convinced  there  were 
enough  votes  lo  prevent  a  filibuster.  The 
leadership  yesterday  scheduled  a  vote  for 
late  today 

AFL-CIO  officials  would  not  predict  how- 
many  supporiers  they  expected  In  today's 
vote,  but  they  appeared  confident  they  wuuld 
get  at  least  58  without  the  votes  of  Sens.  Al- 
bert Gore  (D-Tenn.i  and  Timothy  Wirth  iD- 
Colo.  I.  who  are  attending  the  environmental 
summii  in  Brazil.  If  labor  get*  58  votes  with- 
out the  two  men.  Senate  Democratic  leaders 
have  guaranteed  the  unions  a  second  vote 
when  Gore  and  Wirth  return,  sources  said. 

Both  labor  and  business  estimated  there 
were  four  Democrats  and  five  Republicans 
who  are  uncommitted  on  the  bill. 

Lal>or  has  the  support  of  a  majority  In  the 
Senate  for  the  bill,  but.  so  far.  has  been  short 
of  the  67  votes  needed  to  override  a  presi- 
dential veto. 

The  Packwood  amendment  appeared  to 
catch  both  business  and  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration by  surprise  yesterday.  The  unions  did 
not  present  the  proposal  to  either  ?roup  be- 
fore  It  was  Introduced. 

Pete  Lunnle.  a  lobbyist  for  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  said  late  yes- 
terday that  his  group  had  not  had  a  chance 
to  study  the  strike-limiting  proposal,  but  he 
predicted  it  would  not  change  his  group's  op- 
position to  the  legislation. 

••Our  position  has  been  that  there's  no  need 
to  change  the  law,  "  Lunnle  said  He  pre- 
dicted, however,  that  Thursday's  vote  would 
l>e  a  "crap  shoot  "  There  was  no  immediate 
reaction  from  the  Bush  administration 

The  Packwood  proposal  is  a  process  pat- 
terned after  the  procedures  used  to  settle 
labor  disputes  between  the  US  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  its  employees. 

Unlike  government  workers,  however, 
union  memt>er8  would  not  lost  their  right  to 
strike.  But  workers  who  refused  lo  submit 
their  dispute  lo  a  fact-finding  panel  would  be 
risking  their  jobs  to  preserve  their  taaslc 
right  to  strike. 

If  both  sides  refused  to  accept  the  terms  of 
the  fact-finding  panel,  the  employer  would 
be  allowed  to  hire  permanent  replacements 
unless  the  union  agreed  to  end  any  subse- 
quent strike  b,v  accepting  the  contract  terms 
proposed  by  the  panel. 

•'in  general,"  Packwood  said  In  a  prepared 
statement,  ••the  legality  of  hiring  permanent 
replacements  would  turn  on  whether  the 
union  or  the  employer  was  more  willing  to 
resolve  the  dispute  peacefully  and  without 
resort  to  economic  weapons  " 

"This  presents  the  possibility  of  a  whole 
new  pattern  of  labor  relations."  Donahue 
said.  He  said  the  proposal  could  make  the 
collective  bargaining  process  ••less 
confrontational." 

Donahue,  who  met  with  several  uncorfimit- 
ted  members  of  the  Senate  yesterday  after- 
noon, said  "either  party  has  the  right  to  say 
I  don't  want  to  play,  but  they  pay  a  price  for 
saying  it." 

He  said  it  would  be  the  first  time  that  l)Oth 
parties  in  a  wide  range  of  labor  disputes 
would  have  the  option  of  submitting  their 
disagreements  to  a  fact-finding  panel. 
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\.\   MF.niCIN'H  IS  f.oii:!  MCDICINK 

HON.  G.V.  {S0\N>1  .MONTGO.MERY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Junr  II.  19'.)2 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr  Speaker,  in  recent 
years,  our  veterans'  hospitals  have  gotten  a 
bum  rap) — admittedly,  some  criticism  is  de- 
served—due to  isolated  situations  which  have 
been  used  to  tag  VA  health  care  in  general  as 
inferior,  even  unnecessary. 

I  and  my  colleagues  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  have  proclaimed  for  some  time 
now  that,  notwithstanding  inadequate  and 
dwindling  resources.  VA  medicine  is  good 
medicine.  Now.  U  S  News  &  World  Report 
has  corrotx)rated  our  claim  with  an  article 
which,  in  essence,  says  the  VA  stacks  up  well 
against  other  health  care  providers 

The  following  report,  hopefully,  will  prompt 
Its  readers  to  reevaluate  any  negative  images 
they  might  have  of  what  goes  on  behind  the 
walls  of  a  VA  medical  facility. 

Military  Medicine-  The  Image  and  the 

Reality  ok  VtrrERANs'  Hospitals 

(By  Steven  Findlayi 

The  veterans"  hospital  as  whipping  boy  is 
old  hat.  Congress,  the  media  and  veterans' 
groups  routinely  catalog  wrongdoings,  mis- 
haps and  poor  care  at  the  network  of  171  hos- 
pitals run  by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. The  portrait  of  the  wounded  veteran 
tended  by  dedicated  VA  doctors  and  nurses 
has  given  way  to  one  of  dispirited  men 
slumped  in  squalid  hallways  at  decaying  and 
chaotic  facilities.  Films  like  -Born  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  "  and  '•Article  99  "  reinforce 
the  grim  ima«e. 

Is  It  a  fair  rap?  Few  would  argue  that  VA 
hospitals  epitomize  the  Ijest  the  nation  has 
to  offer  Since  the  late  19708.  the  problem- 
beset  system  has  struggled  to  redefine  its 
peacetime  mission  at  the  same  time  the  vet- 
eran population  dwindled  but  got  older  and 
sicker.  The  system  now  serves  atxiut  3  mil- 
lion patients  a  year  Federal  funding,  at  J13.6 
billion  this  .year  for  medical  care,  has  been 
squeezed  in  the  deficit  vise;  VA  hospital 
funding  has  grown  7  percent  a  year  on  aver- 
age since  1980.  while  health-care  costs  have 
risen  at  an  annual  rate  of  more  than  10  per- 
cent. The  crunch  has  forced  many  VA  hos- 
pitals to  close  wards,  curtail  services  and  the 
purchase  of  new  equipment,  delay  mod- 
ernizations and  begin  charging  some  veter- 
ans for  what  had  been  totally  free  care.  At- 
tracting skilled  doctors  hasn't  been  easy,  ei- 
ther, when  specialists  in  heart  surgery,  radi- 
ology and  anesthesiology  can  earn  as  much 
as  40  percent  more  in  the  private  sector. 
'The  system  is  in  serious  trouble."  says 
Larry  Rivers,  executive  director  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  office  in  Washington. 
DC.  "I'd  give  It  a  C  plus  today  at  most,  down 
from  an  A  15  years  ago." 

But  the  overwhelming  bleakness  of  the 
portrait  Is  strained.  On  the  few  measures  of 
hospital  quality  available.  VA  hospitals  re- 
cently have  performed  as  well  as  or  better 
than  non-VA  hospitals.  For  example.  VA 
medical  centers  slightly  outscored  their  ci- 
vilian counterimrts— by  10  points  on  a  scale 
of  1  to  100-  in  1991  reviews  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Accreditation  of  Healthcare  Or- 
ganizations. The  group  measures  such  qual- 
ity indicators  as  procedures  for  monitoring 
infections  and  availability  of  proper  equip- 
ment in  pathology  labs.  And  in  a  VA  study 
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comparing  deaths  and  complications  in  1991 
after  250.000  surgical  procedures  in  VA  hos- 
pitals and  360,000  procedures  in  non-VA  hos- 
pitals, the  VA  hospitals  came  out  "totally 
comparable"'  to  the  wider  hospital  commu- 
nity, says  Galen  Barbour,  the  VA's  associate 
chief  medical  director  for  quality  manage- 
ment. Like  their  civilian  cousins,  however, 
VA  hospitals  are  just  starting  to  measure 
the  long-term  success  of  treatments. 

spirited  DEFENSE 

For  all  their  gripes,  veterans'  groups  also 
vigorously  defend  VA  hospitals  and  say  that 
shortcomings  are  frequently  overstated. 
"The  quality-of-care  issue  is  blown  way  out 
of  proportion  in  the  media."  says  Frank 
Buxton,  deputy  director  of  veterans"  affairs 
and  rehabilitation  at  the  American  Legion. 
Individual  veterans  tend  to  praise  the  clini- 
cal care,  even  if  they  grumble  at  the  VA's 
creaky  inefficiencies.  Arnold  Johnson,  a  74- 
year-old  veteran  who  spent  42  months  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  in  Japan  and  the  Philipijjnes 
during  World  War  II.  had  heart  bypass  sur- 
gery last  June  at  the  Minneapolis  VA  Medi- 
cal Center.  He  says  the  care  and  support  he 
got  there  over  thi'ee  weeks  "couldn't  have 
been  better.""  Johnson  has  fewer  kind  words, 
though,  for  the  routine  care  he  pets  at  the 
Sioux  Falls  VA  hospital  near  his  home  in 
Hoslyn.  S.D..  where  he  often  is  kept  waiting 
half  a  day  to  see  a  doctor  for  a  scheduled  ap- 
pointment. 

Similarly,  Joe  Fox.  a  Vietnam  veteran, 
credits  his  recovery  from  two  bullet  wounds 
in  1968  to  the  staff  at  the  VA  Medical  Center 
in  Long  Beach.  Calif  One  wound  had  left  him 
paralyzed  from  the  waist  down;  the  other 
shattered  his  forearm  'The  care  was  first 
rate,"  says  Fox.  now  43.  But  he  says  the  hos- 
pital's 120-t)ed  spinal  cord  injury  unit,  where 
he  now  volunt-eers.  has  fallen  on  hard  times. 
"They  have  more  trouble  now  keeping  good 
staff  around  and  don't  always  have  the  latest 
equipment."  says  Fox.  a  director  of  the  Par- 
alyzed Veterans  of  America.  A  spokesman 
for  the  Long  Beach  center  says  the  spinal 
cord  ward  offers  exemplary  care. 

.\s  with  non-VA  medical  centers.  VA  hos- 
pitals vary  widely  in  performance.  Affili- 
ation with  a  medical  school  is  one  rough 
guide  to  quality  Of  the  171  hospitals  in  the 
system.  127  are  linked  to  medical  schools  as 
teaching  centers,  with  some  of  the  relation- 
ships dating  back  to  World  War  I  These  larg- 
er hospitals  often  work  at  the  leadine  edge  of 
research  and  take  part  in  clinical  trials  of 
new  drugs  and  surgical  procedures.  Logi- 
cally. V.A  hospitals  have  specialized  in  war- 
related  injuries  like  those  involving  perma- 
nent damaKe  to  the  spinal  cord  or  amput.i 
lion.  The  Palo  Alto  (Calif  )  and  Seattle  VA 
Medical  Centers  are  widely  regarded  as  lead 
ers  in  research  into  prosthetics.  Not  all  V.^ 
hospitals  fit  the  old  and  decaying  stereotype. 
either  VA  medical  centers  in  Augusta.  Ga  : 
Baltimore;  Bay  Pines.  Fla  ,  the  Bronx.  New 
York:  Columbia.  S.C.;  Houston;  Little  Roi  k. 
.^rk  ;  Martinshurg.  W  Va.;  Minneapolis;  Port- 
land. Ore.;  Richmond,  Va..  and  Seattle  all 
were  built  in  the  1980s  and  have  state-of-the- 
art  facilities. 

The  system  seems  to  work  best  for  veter- 
ans who  need  highly  specialized  care.  Ortho- 
pedic surgery  patients  travel  free  to  the  VA 
hospitals  in  Indianapolis.  Denver.  Seattle  or 
Boston;  veterans  in  line  for  organ  trans- 
plants usually  wind  up  at  the  highly  re- 
►:arded  programs  in  Pittsburgh  and  Portland. 
Cancer  patients  in  the  Northeast  go  to  the 
Boston  VA  and  those  in  the  Southwest  to 
San  Antonio.  The  Washington.  DC.  VA  hos- 
pital is  a  magnet  for  eastern  seaboard  veter- 
ans in  need  of  cardiac  pacemakers. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

h.\ST  FEET 

The  VA  has  aLknowledged  current  medical 
realities.  Eight  VA  hospitals  now  have  AIDS 
programs,  all  told,  they  care  for  1  of  every  15 
.\IDS  patients  in  the  nation.  Four  of  those 
pi'ograms,  at  VA  hospitals  in  New  York, 
Miami.  W"est  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
were  cited  by  specialists  surveyed  by  (.5. 
Seu-s  as  among  the  better  institutions  offer- 
ing AIDS  care.  (None,  however,  made  the 
statistical  cutoff  to  rank  among  the  very 
best.)  The  VA  also  pioneered  m  identifying 
and  treating  post-traumatic  stress  disorder 
(PTSD)  when  thousands  of  Vietnam  vets  re- 
turned from  that  war  angry  and  unable  to  re- 
adjust to  society.  Twenty-one  VA  hospi-tals 
have  special  PTSD  wards,  which  generally 
get  good  reviews  from  veterans"  organiza- 
tions. But  waits  of  a  month  or  more  for 
treatment  are  common,  in  keeping  with  the 
'VA"s  spotty  record  in  actually  delivering 
timely  care. 

The  VA's  image  promises  to  remain  a  prob- 
lem. Despite  the  advances  and  more  atten- 
tion to  solving  problems,  the  scrutiny  and 
bad  news  seem  relentless.  Last  month,  for 
example,  the  VA  halted  all  surgery  under 
general  anesthesia  at  the  hulking.  1,000-bed 
VA  Medical  Center  in  North  Chicago,  11!  .\ 
review  showed  the  hospital  wasn't  doing 
enough  surgery  to  keep  surgeons'  skills 
sharp.  A  previous  review  had  linked  16 
deaths  at  the  hospital  in  1989  and  1990  to  neg- 
ligent care.  A  controversial  congressional  in- 
vestigation released  last  November  alleged 
poor  quality  care  at  30  \'.\  hospitals,  based 
on  high  rates  of  postoperative  complications, 
infections  and  pneumonia.  iThe  VA  and  two 
independent  reviewers  said  the  study  didn't 
consider  that  the  hospitals  in  question 
served  the  sickest  and  oldest  vets.)  A  few  re- 
cent VA  snafus  go  Hollywood  one  better. 
Three  decomposed  bodies  found  in  March  in 
a  wooded  thicket  near  the  VA  Medical  Cen- 
ter in  Salem.  Va.,  were  identified  as  pa- 
tients. Two  had  been  missing  since  last  No- 
vember, the  third  for  15  years.  The  VA  ad- 
mitted the  search  for  the  missing  patients 
had  been   "cursory."" 

Veterans  are  also  up  in  arms  these  day;^ 
about  VA  eligibility  requirements.  The  VA"? 
problems  became  so  acute  in  the  late  1960s 
that  in  1989  Congre.ss,  unwilling  to  approve 
the  additional  billions  demanded  by  veter- 
ans" groups  to  prop  up  the  system,  tightened 
eligibility  requirements  to  substantially 
limit  access  to  free  VA  hospital  care  Today, 
single  vets  with  incomes  below  $19,000  and 
married  vets  with  family  incomes  below 
$22,600  are  given  first  priority,  along  with  ex- 
POWs  and  vets  with  service-related  injuries 
or  disabilities.  Thousands  of  other  veterans 
v;f  for  care  on  a  space-available  basis,  which 
at  some  crowded  urban  \'.\  hospitals  often 
means  no  care  at  ail  "The  eligibility  re- 
quirements are  a  mess."  says  the  American 
Lt^gion's  Buxton.  "They  need  a  total  over- 
haul." 

Congress,  however,  is  unlikely  to  ease  the 
restrictions  soon  or  to  hike  the  VA"s  health- 
care budget  enough  to  fill  all  the  holes  or 
allow  more  vets  to  be  treated.  In  fact,  as 
health-care  costs  continue  to  climb,  many 
VA  hospitals  may  be  forced  to  cut  back  even 
further.  One  proposal  on  the  tAble  would  dis- 
mantle the  system  and  turn  VA  hospitals 
into  community  facilities  for  vets  and 
nonvets  alike.  The  VA  and  veteran's  groups 
oppose  such  a  plan  for  now.  As  an  interim 
step.  Veterans  Affairs  Secretary  Edward  J 
Derwinski  wants  to  transform  several  small 
V.\  hospitals  into  nursing  homes  and  make 
the  major  hospitals  "centers  of  excellence"' 
in    higher-profile   specialties  such   as   heart 
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surgery  and  neurosurgery  "Our  hospitals 
don't  have  the  resources  anymore  to  be  ail 
things  to  all  vets,"  Derwinski  concedes. 
""But  I  don"t  think  it's  time  to  take  the 
whole  thing  apart. 

Ironically,  veterans  themselves  may  doom 
VA  hospitals  by  displaying  a  ready  willing- 
ness .to  abandon  them  as  the  nation  moves 
toward  a  new  kind  of  health-care  system.  A 
pending  report  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  Congress's  watchdog  agency,  esti- 
mates that  nearly  half  the  veterans  who  use 
VA  hospitals  would  go  elsewhere  if  a  univer- 
sal health  plan  gave  them  their  choice  of 
hospital.  And  in  a  246-page  study  released 
last  month,  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica projected  that  under  a  system  of  univer- 
sal health  coveraee.  only  12  to  15  large, 
state-of-the-art  \'.\  hospitals  would  be  need- 
^"ed  by  the  year  2000  The  concept  of  universal 
health  coverage,  of  course,  is  not  universallSr 
embraced.  But  until  it  is.  veterans  who  turn 
to  the  VA  for  medical  care  could  do  a  lot 
worse,  especially  for  free. 


H.R.  5006.  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE .AUTHORIZATION  BILL 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1993 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VIMO 

OF  .MlSSE.SOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .^T1VES 

ThuTsdap.  June  11.  1992 

Mr.  VENTO  Mr,  Speaker,  on  June  5  ttie 
House  passed  H.R.  5006.  the  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  ^993 
by  a  vote  of  1 98  to  1 68  i  voted  against  final 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Chairman  Aspin  and  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  were  certainly 
faced  with  a  very  difficult  task  of  attempting  to 
reduce  and  redirect  defense  spending  m  hgnt 
of  new  geopolitical  realities,  such  as  the  total 
collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact.  This  task  was  made  even  more  formida- 
ble by  the  fact  that  substantial  reductions  m 
defense  spending  could  also  mean  further  dis- 
locations for  defense  workers  in  many  commu- 
nities nationwide,  including  the  Twin  Cities 
area  in  Minnesota  With  our  Nation  mired  m 
the  longest  lasting  recession  in  half  a  century. 
and  unemployment  rising,  the  prospect  of 
eliminating  )obs  in  the  defense  industry  was 
certainly  not  one  which  the  House  relished 

The  reductions  m  defense  related  work  fiave 
served  to  highlight  )usl  how  unprepared  the 
Nation  IS  to  absorb  these  many  highly  skilled 
workers  into  productive  occupations  We  are 
now  reaping  the  unwelcome  consequences  of 
not  having  a  national  industrial  policy  and  not 
having  a  strong  economic  conversion  policy  so 
that  defense  industry  workers  could  make  a 
smoother  transition  from  producing  products 
for  military  use  to  produong  products  for  civil- 
ian commercial  use. 

But  this  policy  was  by  design,  not  by  hap- 
penstance During  the  past  decade,  the 
Reagan  and  Bush  administrations  have  sys- 
tematically taken  apart  such  planning  and 
tools  and  rejected  any  attempts  to  develop  a 
new  structure  in  place  of  the  old  one 

In  this  regard.  I  am  pleased  that  the  defense 
bill  passed  by  the  House  does  begin  to  mod- 
estly meet  the  challenges  of  economic  conver- 
sion. Better  late  than  never  The  budget  reso- 
lution passed  earlier  this  year  earmarked  S"" 
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billion  ol  the  fiscal  year  1993  delense  budget 
to  assist  laid-otf  defense  workers  and  military 
personnel,  as  well  as  communities,  to  adjust 
to  the  sharp  decline  in  defense  spending  re- 
sulting from  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  IS  particularly  appropriate,  in  my  view,  that 
these  funds  are  scored  against  the  defense 
budget  rather  than  from  general  revenues  or 
other  Federal  sources  of  funding. 

Specifically.  Si 80  million  is  authorized  to 
help  displaced  military  and  civilian  workers  be- 
come math  and  science  teachers  in  needy 
communities  Another  $150  million  is  ear- 
marked for  public-private  sector  consortiums 
to  develop  critical  technologies  and  S50  million 
is  set  aside  for  investment  in  companies  de- 
veloping such  technologies  Another  S200  mil- 
lion IS  authorized  for  )ob  framing  for  former  de- 
fense workers.  Finally.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments may  be  eligible  for  up  to  Si 00  million  in 
grants  to  assist  them  m  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic diversification.  As  a  member  of  the 
Banking  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion. I  have  learned  firsthand  about  the  eco- 
nomic hardships  which  fall  on  communities 
that  rely  heavily  on  defense  spending.  Even 
on  those  communities  with  diverse  economies, 
such  as  the  Twin  Cities  area,  the  cumulative 
effects  of  layoffs  and  other  dislocations  m  de- 
fense can  have  a  significant  impact  on  State 
and  local  government  spending  for  job  fram- 
ing, unemployment  assistance,  and  other  gov- 
ernment support  programs 

There  were  several  other  important  amend- 
ments which  I  was  pleased  to  support  and 
some  of  which  were  adopted  by  the  House  I 
supported  several  of  the  so-called 
burdensharing  amendments  that  were  adopt- 
ed, including  the  Frank  amendment,  which 
would  cut  S3-5  billion  from  funds  earnriarked  to 
maintain  United ,  States  troops  in  Europe. 
Japan,  and  South  Korea  The  Frank  amend- 
ment.  which  also  specified  that  United  States 
troops  may  remain  stationed  abroad  if  the  host 
nations  offset  the  mandated  cut  in  United 
Stales  funding,  nx)ves  us  firmly  forward  to- 
ward requiring  our  allies  to  bear  a  greater 
share  of  the  cost  of  their  own  defense. 

Similarly,  the  House  adopted  the  Schroeder 
amendment,  barring  the  deployment  in  Europe 
ol  more  than  100,000  United  States  military 
personnel  after  fiscal  year  1995.  The  House 
also  adopted  the  Gephardt  amendment,  re- 
quiring the  number  of  United  States  personnel 
stationed  abroad  to  be  reduced  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1995  to  no  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  number  deployed  at  the  end  ol  fiscal 
year  i992.  Finally,  the  House  also  adopted 
the  Kasich-Panetta  amendment,  requiring  that 
the  President  negotiate  agreements  with 
South  Korea  and  our  NATO  allies  so  that  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1994,  those  countries 
would  absorb  almost  all  of  the  costs  incurred 
m  their  countries  by  United  States  forces — 
other  than  the  salaries  of  United  States  nation- 
als. It  IS  estimated  that  this  amendment  alone 
could  save  Si  billion  over  2  years. 

The  time  has  long  since  passed  when  these 
host  nations  should  expect  the  American  tax- 
payers to  write  out  a  blank  check  for  their  own 
national  defense,  especially  when  many  of 
these  beneficiary  nations  have  t)ecome  indus- 
trialized economic  competitors  of  the  United 
States  and  Amencan  workers.  The  United 
Slates  simply  cannot  afford  to  continue  picking 
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up  the  total  cost  of  permanently  deploying  a 
force  of  nearly  halt  a  million  troops  abroad 
when  there  is  no  military  threat  which  justifies 
such  a  deployment. 

Regarding  arms  control,  I  was  also  pleased 
that  the  House  overwhelmingly  adopted  an 
amendment  by  Chairmen  Aspin  and  Fascell 
to  earmark  additional  assistance  to  help  dis- 
mantle the  former  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal.  As 
a  result  of  the  recent  agreement  negotiated 
between  the  United  States  arKl  the  Russian 
Government,  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  tx)th  the 
United  States  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  will 
fall  well  below  the  numbers  previously  nego- 
tiated in  the  START  talks  last  year. 

The  Committee  acted  wisely,  in  my  view,  in 
rejecting  the  Bush  administration's  proposal 
for  immediate  wholesale  reductions  in  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  Forces.  While  there  are 
necessarily  going  to  be  some  future  reductions 
in  these  units  to  complement  reductions  in  ac- 
tive duty  forces,  the  scale  and  scope  of  the 
proposed  cuts  were  not  justified.  The  Commit- 
tee has  demonstrated  that  it  apparently  under- 
stands the  value  of  citizen-soldiers  and  the  so- 
called  total  force  structure  of  our  Armed 
Forces  better  than  the  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  these  elements  of  the  bill 
which  I  have  previously  noted  move  in  the 
right  direction,  nevertheless,  in  my  view,  the 
Imal  product  does  not  go  far  enough  fast 
enough. 

Specifically,  the  bill  protects  too  many  ex- 
otic, expensive,  and  questionable  weapons 
systems  financed  by  shifting  funds  from  oper- 
ations, maintenance,  overhead,  and  infrastruc- 
ture accounts  on  a  i-year  basis,  really  post- 
poning the  decisions  that  stiould  be  made 
today  and  fudging  on  the  budget  process 
using  a  loophole 

For  examfjie,  even  though  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, including  myself,  believed  that  we 
had  finally  stopped  the  B-2  bomber  program 
last  year.  H.R  5006  authorizes  S2 J  billion 
more  for  the  purchase  of  four  additional  B-2s 
beyond  the  16  aircraft  which  the  Congress  au- 
thorized last  year  Even  though  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  bill  includes  some  signifi- 
cant conditions  on  the  actual  final  procure- 
ment, not  the  least  of  which  is  that  Congress 
would  have  to  vote  yet  again  on  this  con- 
troversial program,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
funds  for  ttie  potential  purchase  of  newly  au- 
ttiorized  aircraft  are  fenced  in  the  bill  and  can- 
not be  spent  for  other  urgent  nondetense 
budget  priorities  This  is  a  dubious  process, 
especially  at  a  difficult  time  when  there  are  so 
many  urgent  domestic  needs  m  our  country 
which  demand  action. 

The  bill  authorizes  S4  3  billion  for  the  strate- 
gic defense  initiative  1SDI|.  While  this  amount 
IS  Si  1  billion  below  the  Bush  administration's 
request  for  the  controversial  anti-missile  de- 
fense program,  it  is  higher  than  the  amount 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  recommended 
last  year  Rather  than  deploying  the  cold-war- 
inspired  massive  space-based  missile  defense 
system  envisioned  by  President  Reagan,  the 
program's  objective  now  is  to  deploy  within  the 
next  several  years  a  fleet  of  ground-based 
missile  interceptors  to  block  a  relatively  small 
number  of  warheads  As  the  SDI  Program  is 
being  redefined,  however,  we  read  disturbing 
reports  recently  of  SDI  Program  officials  taking 
numerous    so-called    official    business    trips. 
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some  with  their  families,  to  luxurious  Hawaiian 
resorts.  Regrettably,  the  House  did  not  adopt 
the  amendment  offered  by  Congressman  Dub- 
bin, which  would  have  slowed  work  on  the  SDI 
Program  to  allow  a  more  careful  and  thought- 
ful analysis  of  what  we  hope  to  accomplish 
with  SDI. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  summary,  the  American 
people  have  won  the  longest,  most  expensive 
war  in  the  Nation's  history,  the  cold  war.  After 
nearly  50  years  and  billions  of  dollars,  isn't  it 
time  that  the  American  people  realize  some  of 
the  rewards  or  dividends  of  winning  that  long 
and  difficult  struggle''  With  so  many  other  ur- 
gent domestic  needs,  from  housing  to  health 
care,  to  education,  and  more,  the  American 
people  deserve  real  and  more  substantial  re- 
ductions in  defense  spending  than  those  pro- 
vided under  this  legislation.  That  is  why  I 
voted  for  the  Dellums-Waters  amendment, 
which  would  have  provided  for  a  1 0-percent 
reduction  of  approximately  S27  4  billion  more 
than  the  amount  authorized  m  the  Committee 
bill  Regrettably,  the  amendment  was  not 
adopted  However,  that  fact  does  not  obscure 
the  point  that  we  cannot  continue  waging  a 
war  that  is  over  at  a  cost  that  we  can  no 
longer  afford  with  an  enemy  that  no  longer  ex- 
ists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  DOD  authorization  bill  is 
business  as  usual.  But  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem has  greatly  changed  m  the  global  environ- 
ment. The  House  is  still  trying  to  solve  yester- 
day's problem  while  avoiding  todays  reality 
with  no  vision  ol  tomorrow's  future. 


SIOUX  TAYLOK  HONORED  HV 
MOUNT  VERNON  VoUTH  BUREAU 
BOARD 

HON.  NITA  .M.  LOWEY 

OK  Nr.V    •!  iiKK 
IN  THE  HOi;SK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tliursdau.  June  11.  1992 

Mrs  LOWEY  ol  New  York.  Mr  Speaker,  to- 
night the  good  people  of  Mount  Vernon  honors 
one  of  their  finest,  Sioux  Taylor  It  is  truly  a 
pleasure  to  join  the  Mount  Vernon  Youth  Bu- 
reau as  they  recognize  Sioux  Taylor  for  her 
years  of  committed  work  on  behalf  of  our 
youth  and  the  leadership  she  has  given  to  the 
community  at  large. 

Sioux  Taylor  served  Mount  Vernon  as  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Youth  Bu- 
reau since  1978  until  her  recent  appointment 
as  the  city's  commissioner  of  recreation.  While 
heading  the  youth  bureau  she  took  innovative 
approaches  to  meet  the  needs  of  Mount  Ver- 
non youth  and  she  effectively  administered  di- 
verse programs.  Her  efforts  made  an  impor- 
tant contribution  toward  strengthening  the  fam- 
ilies of  Mount  Vernon. 

Sioux  Taylor  understands  full  well  that  our 
children  are  our  future  and  that  we  must  invest 
in  them.  Her  dedicated  work  to  enhance  their 
quality  of  life  has  created  new  opportunities  for 
these  young  people  giving  them  the  potential 
to  succeed  and  the  self-confidence  to  pursue 
their  dreams 

Sioux  Taylor's  dedication  has  earned  her 
well-deserved  recognition  She  was  named 
Woman  of  the  Year  for  outstanding  community 
service  m  1975,  Social  Worker  of  the  Year  for 
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Westchester  County  in  1988,  Social  Worker  of 
the  Year  for  New  York  State  in  1989.  and  was 
most  recently  honored  for  her  outstanding 
work  with  children  and  youth  by  the  West- 
chester Chiidrens'  Association 

Knowing  Sioux  Taylor  as  I  do,  I  know  that 
she  will  continue  her  vigorous  and  enlightened 
service  at  the  Department  of  Recreation.  No 
doubt,  her  leadership  will  move  that  depart- 
ment to  undertake  new  challenges  through  ex- 
panded services  The  work  of  this  remarkable 
woman  has  tjeen  of  great  help  as  I  have 
worked  to  shape  Federal  policies  important  to 
the  young  people  who  have  been  the  focus  of 
her  life  Her  unfailing  belief  in  our  youth  and 
in  our  future  is  a  source  of  inspiration. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  join  me  m  ex- 
tending our  appreciation  to  Sioux  Taylor  for 
her  consistent  work  to  ensure  that  no  child  is 
left  behind  m  our  society.  We  congratulate  her 
on  her  many  achievements  and  wish  her  well 
as  she  moves  on  to  face  new  challenges  and 
continues  to  serve  the  people  ot  Mount  Ver- 
non as  commissioner  of  recreation. 


COSPONSORINO  Till:  AD.MINI.-^THA- 
TION'S  BILL  TO  REAUTHORIZE 
THE  EDUCAI'ION  OE  THE  DEAE 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OE  1986 

HON.  CASS  BALLENGER 

Of   NOR'IH  CAROLI.N.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REl'RESENT.^TIVE.S 
Thursday.  June  11.  1992 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am 
cosponsonng  the  administrations  bill  to  reau- 
thorize the  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  of  1986. 
a  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the  authorizations 
for  Gallaudet  University  and  the  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  [NTID] 

Gallaudet  University  provides  college  pre- 
paratory, undergraduate,  graduate,  and  con- 
tinuing education  programs  for  individuals  who 
are  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing  The  Federal  ap- 
propriation provides  approximately  73  percent 
of  the  university's  total  budget.  Gallaudet  also 
maintains  and  operates  the  Model  Secondary 
School  for  the  Deaf  [MSSD]  and  the  Kendall 
Demonstration  Elementary  School  [KDESj. 
These  two  schools  operate  as  national  models 
and  sources  ot  information  for  parents  and 
teachers  on  the  education  of  children  and 
youth  who  are  deaf  or  hard  ot  hearing.  The 
Department  of  Education  provides  100  percent 
of  the  cost  for  both  schools. 

The  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
provides  postsecondary  technical  education 
and  training  for  individuals  who  are  deaf  or 
hard  of  hearing.  Federal  funds  account  for  ap- 
proximately 83  percent  ot  its  budget. 

The  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  of  1986  also 
created  the  Commission  on  the  Education  of 
the  Deaf  to  study  the  quality  of  education  for 
individuals  who  are  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing 
The  work  of  the  Commission  concluded  m 
1988  with  a  report  of  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

Overall,  the  administration's  bill  seeks  to  in- 
crease accountability  for  funds  provided  to 
tjoth  Gallaudet  University  and  NTID  and  im- 
prove the  administration  of  their  programs,  it 
would  combine  the  authority  for  the  elemen- 
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tary  and  secondary  programs  at  KDES  and 
MSSD.  Currently,  these  programs  are  author- 
ized separately  in  the  act.  This  provision 
would  set  forth  administrative  requirements  for 
KDES  and  MSSD.  in  order  to  consolidate  cur- 
rent requirements  for  both  schools  to  ensure 
consistent  application  of  requirements  to  both 
institutions.  Emphasis  would  be  placed  on 
serving  additional  populations  at  these  two 
model  demonstration  schools.  Students  who 
are  lower-achieving  academically,  who  come 
from  non-English  speaking  homes,  and  who 
have  additional  disabling  conditions. 

The  bill  proposed  to  extend  the  basic  pro- 
tections of  part  B  of  the  Individuals  with  Dis- 
abilities Education  Act  [IDEA]  to  children 
placed  by  their  parents  in  KDES  or  MSSD, 
Those  protections,  which  are  now  applied  to 
any  local,  intermediate,  or  State  educational 
agency  that  refers  a  child  to  or  places  a  child 
in  the  elementary  or  secondary  programs  at 
Gallaudet  ensure  that  the  child  is  provided 
special  education  and  related  services  m  ac- 
cordance with  part  by  of  IDEA.  Presently  there 
is  no  equivalent  protection  for  children  placed 
by  their  parents  in  these  programs 

The  bill  would  add  a  new  section  to  the  act 
that  would  require  Gallaudet  and  NTID  to  limit 
their  enrollment  of  foreign  students.  Foreign 
students  now  account  for  approximately  13 
percent  of  the  student  body  at  Gallaudet  and 
12  percent  at  NTID.  The  bill  would  also  re- 
quire postsecondary  foreign  students  to  pay  a 
tuition  surcharge,  which  would  be  phased  in 
over  several  years.  I  support  these  provisions 
because  I  have  some  concerns  atxjut  the  Fed- 
eral Government  subsidizing  the  cost  of  edu- 
cating foreign  students,  and  foreign  students 
competing  with  US,  students  for  admission. 
This  proposal  would  reduce  the  current  Fed- 
eral subsidy  to  foreign  students  and  would 
provide  that  foreign  students  and  their  coun- 
tries of  origin  pay  a  more  equitable  share  of 
the  cost  ot  their  education  In  addition,  it  is  my 
hope  that  Gallaudet  and  NTID  wiil  continue 
their  Federal  mission  to  prepare  U  S.  students 
who  are  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing  to  meet  their 
admission  criteria  so  that  more  U.S.  students 
who  are  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing  can  attend 
these  institutions. 

As  another  accountability  measure,  the  ad- 
ministration bill  would  provide  that  any  Federal 
tunas  appropriated  for  Gallaudet  University — 
including  KDES  and  MSSD— and  NTlD  must 
be  expended  in  accordance  with  cost  prin- 
ciples established  by  the  Secretan,-  of  Edu- 
cation for  institutions  of  higher  education.  Fed- 
eral cost  principles  applicable  to  educational 
institutions,  which  require  costs  to  be  nec- 
essary and  reasonable,  would  provide  an  oti- 
lective  measure  against  which  expenditures  by 
these  institutions  could  be  evaluated.  The  bill 
would  allow  the  Secretary  to  determine  which 
principles  should  apply  to  these  institutions. 
My  concern  with  this  provision  is  that  the  pro- 
posal does  not  specify  which  cost  principles 
would  apply  to  Gallaudet  and  NTID,  i  support 
the  application  of  the  cost  principles  to  both  in- 
stitutions, however.  I  agree  with  my  colleagues 
that  the  provision  should  be  very  clear  which 
specific  principles  should  apply  and  which 
should  not 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  believe  that  overall  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  is  a  solid  good  bill  which  we 
can  build  upon  in  developing  bipartisan  legis- 
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lation  to  reauthorize  Gallaudet  and  the  Na- 
tional Technical  Institute  tor  the  Deaf  and  i  am 
hopeful  that  a  majority  of  these  proposals  will 

be  included  m  the  bipartisan  House  bill 


WORSE  THAN  UNBALANCED 

HON.  DOLG  BERELTER 

OF  NEBRASK.«i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .■\TIVES 

Thur.tdap.  June  11.  1992 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  commend 
to  my  colleagues  the  following  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on  June  9, 
1992.  While  this  editorial  does  not  support  a 
constitutional  amendment  requiring  a  balanced 
budget,  it  does  illustrate  flaws  contained  m  the 
Gephardt  amendment  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 290 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  9.  1992) 

Worse  Th.\n  Unbal.^nced 

This  week  the  House  will  vote  on  a  series 
of  constitutional  amendments,  all  bad.  that 
would  require  a  balanced  budget.  Each  would 
tilt  spending  away  from  long-term  invest- 
ment, the  very  opposite  of  sane  policy.  Worse 
yet.  byzantine  tactics  by  opponents  of  the 
amendments  might  backfire  and  produce  the 
worst  possible  result. 

Yes,  the  economy  would  be  better  off  with 
a  balanced  to  Federal  budget.  But  only  if 
"balance  "  is  defined  to  take  account  of  infla- 
tion, growth  and— most  important^-the 
economy's  need  for  public  investment.  None 
of  the  proposed  bills  make  sensible  discrimi- 
nations. None  deserve  to  pass. 

The  crucial  votes  come  on  Thursday,  when 
four  proposed  amendments  will  be  voted  in 
present  order.  Whichever  amendment  passes 
last,  by  majority  vote,  go  on  to  a  second 
vote,  which  requires  a  two-thirds  majority 
for  passage. 

The  first  key  vote  will  be  a  proposal  by  the 
majority  leader,  Richard  Gephardt,  that 
would  require  balancing  the  budget  without 
touching  Social  Security,  The  exemption 
makes  a  bad  idea  truly  horrific.  Congress 
would  have  to  chop  hundreds  of  billions  out 
of  the  deficit— eviscerating  investments  in 
infrastructure,  education  and  research — 
without  asking  the  elderly  to  share  the  bur- 
den. That  builds  a  constitutional  safeguard 
for  the  elderly,  who.  as  a  group,  are  better 
off  than  many  who  would  bear  the  brunt  of 
cutbacks. 

The  next  vote  will  be  on  an  amendment 
sponsored  by  Charles  Stenholm  of  Texas, 
which  makes  no  such  exemption-  That's  still 
unacceptable,  but  at  least  doesn't  victimize 
the  non-elderly. 

Incredibly,  some  opponents  of  a  constitu- 
tional remedy  plan  to  vote  for  Gephardt. 
They  can  thus  claim  to  back  fiscal  prudence 
and  the  elderly.  Next,  these  opponents  ex- 
pect the  Stenholm  amendment  to  carry,  re- 
placing Mr.  Gephardt's  proposal.  When  the 
Stenholm  version  comes  up  for  a  second 
vote,  opponents  can  then  vote  to.  telling  vot- 
ers they  couldn't  vote  for  a  law  that  would 
victimize  the  elderly. 

But  this  is  a  dangerous  game.  If  Stenholm 
loses  in  the  first  round  of  voting,  which  is  in- 
creasingly possible,  the  even  worse  Gephardt 
amendment  could  be  the  only  one  still  in 
play.  ♦*♦ 
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AIDS  MEMORIAL  IN   VILLAGE 

HON.  TED  WEISS 

OK  NKW  VOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVK.S 

Thursday.  June  U.  1992 

Mr,  WEISS  Mr  Speaker,  on  June  26,  New 
Yorkers  will  gather  in  Greenwich  Village  to 
dedicate  a  permanent  memorial  to  those  loved 
ones  we  have  lost  to  AIDS  With  the  lighting 
of  the  eternal  flame,  and  the  candlelight  vigil 
following,  we  will  celebrate  each  individual  lite. 
arxl  mourn  their  absence  In  the  words  of 
Jacques  Garon.  executive  director  of  the 
Christopher  Street  Festival  Committee,  who 
with  St.  Veronicas  Church  will  administer  the 
memorial,  "we  all  need  a  way  to  share  our 
grief  and  find  sustaining  hope  and  strength  in 
the  continuing  light  aqamst  AIDS  " 

The  AIDS  Memorial  in  Ihe  Village  is  particu- 
larly poignant  to  me  as  a  Representative  of 
the  1  ^th  Congressional  District  For  the  past 
10  years,  my  district  has  known  all  too  well 
the  ravages  ot  AIDS  With  more  than  35.000 
people  infected  with  HIV  and  an  estimated 
6.500  living  with  AIDS,  we  are  one  of  the 
hardest  hit  constituencies  in  Ihe  country 

As  I  |oin  with  New  Yorkers  m  remembering 
our  friends.  neightKjrs.  and  family,  I  remind  my 
colleagues  m  Congress  that  the  battle  against 
AIDS  must  be  a  highest  national  priority  I 
challenge  the  Bush  administration  to  provide 
greater  funding,  show  more  compassion,  and 
exhibit  stronger  leadership  in  this  lime  of  cri- 
sis. Our  collective  commitment  lo  this  struggle 
can  make  a  difference  and  hopefully,  will  pre- 
vent the  addition  of  more  names  to  a  memo- 
rial 


CASH  MAN  Ac;  KM  KM'  IMl'ROVF,- 
MENT  ACT:  ASSURLNG  ORDERLY 
IMPLEMENTATION 


HON.  JOHN  CONYFRS.  JR. 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OK  REI»RESE^^'ATIVE.S 
Thursday.  June  U.  1992 

Mr  CONYERS  Mr  Speaker.  2  years  ago 
Congress  passed  into  law  Ihe  Cash  Manage- 
ment Improvement  Act  of  1990  This  legisla- 
tion was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  which  I  chair,  and  resolve 
a  longstanding  source  of  friction  in  intergov- 
ernmental relations^jy  improving  the  eHiciency 
and  equity  in  the  transfer  of  funds  between  Ihe 
Federal  Government  and  the  Stales. 

At  that  lime,  the  Act  contained  a  two-year 
effective  date — a  year  for  the  regulations  to  be 
issued,  and  another  year  lor  the  States  to 
make  systems  changes,  negotiate  payment 
agreements  with  the  Treasury,  tram  personnel, 
issue  guidance  to  State  agencies  and  other- 
wise comply  with  the  act. 

However,  because  of  several  delays,  the 
U.S,  Treasury  has  not  issued  its  implementing 
regulations  m  final  form  These  delays  have 
made  it  impossible  for  the  States  to  implement 
the  new  law  wilhm  the  mandated  timeframe  In 
fact,  some  States  would  need  to  call  a  special 
session  of  their  legislature  to  avoid  violating 
Federal  law  We  must  act  to  correct  this  unfair 
burden  on  our  Stale  governments 


Today  I  am  introducing  on  t>ehalt  of  22 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  a  bill  that  will  extend  the  effective 
date  of  the  Cash  Mangement  Improvement 
Act  from  October  24,  1992  to  July  L  1993.  or 
the  first  day  of  the  fiscal  year  which  begins  m 
1993,  whichever  is  later  This  will  permit  the 
States  sufficient  time  to  amend  their  laws  and 
make  the  ma)or  operational  and  administrative 
adiustnrtents  required  by  the  Act 

This  measure  enjoys  broad  bipartisan  sup- 
port I  have  worked  very  closely  in  drafting  this 
bill  with  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Ofjerations.  Rep- 
resentative Frank  Hohton  In  addition,  this 
legislation  has  the  support  of  the  National 
Governors  Association,  the  National  Con- 
ference of  State  Legislatures,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Treasurers,  and  the  National 
Association  of  State  Auditors.  Comptrollers 
and  Treasurers 

Every  State  will  benefit  from  this  legislation 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  its  passage 
and  provide  our  State  governments  the  co- 
operation they  need  to  comply  with  the  act 

The  text  of  our  bill  follows: 
H  K 

Be  It  enacted  by  Ihe  Senate  and  Houie  of  Rep- 
rpserifadte*  of  the  I'nited  Staten  of  ;4mcrifa  in 
Conii'tus  usMfnhIrd . 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  rmJE. 

This  All  may  be  clU-d  as  the  "'Cash  Man 
aKomeni   Improvemr-ni  Act.  Amendment..'^  of 
1992  ■ 

sec.  2.  provlsutn  of  adequate  time  for  im 
pu;mkntati(>n 

The  Cash  M.iiiaK'efiU'iil  Improvrmenl  Ail.  uf 
\\m  a'ublic  Law  101  453;  104  Stat.  1058)  Is 
.imended- 

ili  in  »«■<  tlon  4ic:i  i:n  V  SC  SaS-S  notei,  by 
strikinu  "by  the  date  which  18  2  years  after 
ihu  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act"  and 
insertlnK  "with  respect  to  each  State"; 

i2i  In  section  5(31  US  C   6603  note  v 

(A)  In  subsection  idiili.  by  striktni;  "not 
later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of  the  onart- 
mrnt  of  this  Act '  and  insertini?  "July  1.  1993. 
or  by  the  first  day  of  a  fiscal  year  of  the 
State  which  begins  In  1993.  whichever  is. 
later"; 

iBi  In  subsection  idK2).  by  sirlkintt  "2 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act"  and  Inserting  'on  July  1.  1993.  or  by  the 
first  day  of  a  fiscal  year  of  the  State  which 
bcKlns  m  li>93.  whichever  is  later";  and 

iCi  In  nubsection  lei.  by  stirikiriK  "2  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act"  and 
inscrtlntf  "for  a  State  on  July  1.  1993.  or  on 
the  first  day  of  a  fiscal  year  of  the  State 
which  beuins  In  1993.  whu  hever  is  later";  and 

i3i  in  section  6  i31  U  S  C  6.'>03  notei.  by- 

lAi  strlRinff  "Four"  and  Insertlntt  "Five  . 
and 

iBi  striking  "submit"  the  first  place  thai 
term  appears  and  insertinK  "prepare" 


MKMORIAL  UAV   IU'J2     AND  A  LOOK 
TO  THE  FUTURE 

HON.  JOHN  P.  MIRTH.\ 

111-   KKN.\S^LVAM.\ 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVJJfe 

Thursday.  June  II.  1992 

Mr  MURTHA  Mr  Speaker.  Memorial  Day 
has  traditionally  been  one  of  the  most  solemn 
and  patriotic  days  lor  Americans 

This  year  I  had  the  opportunity  to  join  many 
American    veterans   and   their   families   at   a 


ceremony  m  Indiana  County  where  we  hon- 
ored a  fallen  hero  ot  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict 
I  found  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  commitment 
to  America  to  still  be  very  strong  among  tfiese 
(amihes  who  served  our  Nation 

But  I  also  saw  reports  from  other  locations 
that  were  disturbing  In  some  areas,  traditional 
parades  were  called  off  Some  news  accounts 
carried  reports  about  people  failing  to  recog- 
nize or  commemorate  the  significance  ot  Me- 
morial Day. 

We  can  never  forget  the  dedication  of  Amer- 
icas  veterans  and  their  families  The  surge  of 
[jeace  we  now  all  welcome  is  a  direct  result  ot 
the  commitment  of  these  brave  Americans,  A 
speech  by  a  leader  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America  called  for  a  "moral  equivalent  of  war" 
against  racism,  crime,  child  abuse,  and  the 
lack  of  adequate  health  care — and  those  are 
the  very  kinds  of  principles  and  opportunities 
that  American  veterans  defended  arxJ  fought 
lor  throughout  the  world  Without  the  work  of 
our  veterans,  the  flight  for  those  dreams 
wouldn't  be  possible 

It's  been  my  pleasure  to  help  develop  the 
Mennorial  Day  celebration  held  this  year  lor 
the  third  lime  at  the  Capitol  and  broadcast  to 
the  Nation  by  PBS  This  should  truly  txicome 
our  national  Menxjrial  Day  celebration  But  it 
should  not  stand  alone — it  should  follow  the 
tradition  of  community  Memorial  Day  celebra- 
tion earlier  m  the  day 

We  can  never  allow  our  Nation's  veterans  to 
t)ecome  "The  Forgotten  ArrMjncan  "  Let  us  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  remember  \be  sacrifices 
ot  our  veterans  and  their  families  Let  us  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  making  Memorial  Day 
the  veterans  national  day  ot  recognition  Let 
us  as  a  Congress  rededicate  ourselves  lo  rec- 
ognizing veterans  in  our  laws  Let  us  always 
remember  that  America  is  the  t>?st,  and  that 
American  veterans  have  been  vital  in  keeping 
it  that  way 


HdUSK  .lOINT  RKS(JH;TI0N'  480.  TO 
DISAI'F'ROVK  THK  DC  HEALTH 
CARE   BENEFITS  EXTENSION   ACT 

OF   1'''''2 

HON.  THOM.\S  J.  BULKY,  JR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Jum-  11 .  1992 
Mr    BLILEY    Mr    Speaker,  today  the  Com 
mittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  will  mark  up 
House  Joint   Resolution  480,   a  resolution  to 
disapprove   the    District   of   Columbia    Health 
Care   Benefits    Extension   Act   ot    1992— DC 
Act  9-188    Under  home  rule.  Congress  is  free 
to  disapprove  any  council  act  lor  any  reason 
that  it  sees  fit    Indeed.  urxJer  section  601   of 
the    Home    Rule    Act.    Congress    retains    tt>e 
power  lo  enact    "legislation  for  the  District  on 
any    subject,    whether    withm    or    without   the 
scope    of    legislative    power    granted    to   the 
Council" 

The  maiority  memtx^rs  ot  the  D  C  Commit- 
tee, however,  have  traditionally  t)een  unwilling 
to  exercise  to  its  full  extent  the  committees 
disapproval  powers.  Instead,  the  committee 
has  adopted  a  stnngent  lest  to  determine 
whether  a  measure  of  the  DC  council  merits 
disapproval   Under  the  test  a  council  measure 
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merits  disapproval  if  it  impinges  on  the  Fed- 
eral interest,  if  It  falls  outside  of  the  council's 
legislative  power  under  the  Home  Rule  Act.  or 
if  It  conflicts  with  a  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Last  Thursday,  witnesses  presented  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  the  D.C.  Health  Benefits 
Extension  Act  violates  not  just  one.  but  all 
three  of  the  ma)oritys  tests  to  determine 
whether  a  local  measure  merits  disapproval. 
Since  the  hearing,  a  great  deal  of  work  has 
t>een  done  to  review  the  impact  of  a  Federal 
statute,  the  Employees  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity Act  of  1974  [ERISA]  on  DC.  Act  9-188 
ERISA  expressly  preempts,  that  is.  renders 
null  and  void,  any  State  statute — including 
D  C  statutes — that  "relate  to"  a  private  medi- 
cal t>enefits  plan  Last  Novemtier.  the  DC, 
Circuit  struck  down  a  DC  workers'  com- 
pensation statute  on  the  grounds  that  it  "made 
reference"  to  ERISA-covered  medical  plans 
and  was  therefore  preempted  The  US  Su- 
preme Court  has  time  and  again  described  the 
preemption  provision  of  ERISA  as  creating  an 
""area  of  exclusive  Federal  concern  "  Surely. 
there  could  be  no  clearer  instance  of  a  local 
statute  impinging  upon  the  Federal  interest 
than  a  statute  which  runs  afoul  o!  ERISA. 

ERISA  clearly  removes  from  the  District,  as 
it  does  from  the  States,  the  power  to  regulate 
private  employer  health  benefit  plans.  Thus. 
not  only  is  the  Federal  interest  impinged,  but 
the  D  C  Council,  by  legislating  in  this  area, 
has  gone  beyond  the  grant  ot  legislative  au- 
thority conferred  in  the  Home  Rule  Act  And  fi- 
nally, once  Congress  has  acted  to  preempt 
State  power,  contrary  State  statutes  cannot  tie 
enforced  consistent  with  the  Constitution, 
Thus,  to  the  extent  that  this  statute  would 
have  an  effect  on  private  employers,  its  en- 
forcement IS  barred  by  the  Constitution  and 
the  third  test  is  fulfilled, 

D.C.  Act  9-188  provides  that  registered  do 
mestic  partners  may  receive  certain  benefits 
For  government  employees,  those  benefits  are 
spelled  out  in  the  act  For  private  sector  em- 
ployees, the  act  expressly  encourages  busi- 
ness to  provide  such  benefits  by  providing 
special  tax  t^enetits.  Further,  the  act  prohibits 
employers  from  "diminishing"  domestic  partner 
benefits  once  those  t)enefits  have  been  pro- 
vided 

First.  ERISA  expressly  preempts  any  act 
that  "'relates  to"  a  private  health  tjenefits  plan. 
Further,  in  a  decision  issued  last  November, 
the  DC,  Circuit  ruled  in  the  Greater  Washing- 
ton Board  of  Trade  case  that  any  statute 
which  explicitly  "makes  reference"  to  an 
ERISA-covered  plan  is  preempted  Thus,  it  is 
clear  on  its  face,  that  the  Health  Benefits  Ex- 
tension Act  IS  nullifiea  under  Federal  law  Sec- 
tions 11  and  12(d)  of  the  act  clearly  make 
"reference"  to  ERISA-covered  benefits  plans. 
It  would  seem.  then,  that  there  is  a  clear  case 
tor  preemption  under  ERISA, 

Last  week  the  D  C  Committee  heard  testi- 
mony from  James  E  Patterson,  a  leading 
labor  lawyer  and  ERISA  expert  who.  after 
careful  examination  of  the  act.  reached  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

[Tlhe  Act.  insofai'  as  it  relates  Lo  private 
emplo.vee  benefit  plans,  would  be  preempted 
by  ERISA,  The  Act.  as  it  exists,  refers  di- 
rectly to  KRISA-covered  employee  benefit 
plans  and  impermissibly  regxilates  the  abil- 


ity of  an  employee  benefit  plan  to  alter  bene- 
fits for  "domestic  partners."  It  also  utilizes 
state  tax  law  to  affect  an  employee  benefit 
plan  and  interferes  in  the  uniform  adminis- 
tration of  such  plans.  For  all  of  these  rea- 
son.";, the  statute,  as  applied  to  private  em- 
ployee benefit  plans,  would  be  preempted  bv 
ERISA 

It  was  not,  apparently,  until  after  their  own 
testimony  had  been  submitted  that  the  wit- 
nesses appearing  on  behalf  of  the  city  read 
the  expert  testimony  on  ERISA  preemption. 
Reflecting  on  the  matter  overnight,  the  Dis- 
trict's witnesses  concluded  that  ERISA  was  a 
"non-issue."  They  drew  this  conclusion  de- 
spite the  fact  that,  not  6  months  earlier,  a  Fed- 
eral appeals  court  had  struck  down  a  DC, 
workers'  compensation  statute  on  the  grounds 
that  it  simply  "made  reference"  to  ERISA-cov- 
ered medical  plans  and  was  therefore  pre- 
empted 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  council  simply  failed  to 
consider  ERISA  when  it  considers  the  D.C. 
Health  Benefits  Extension  Act.  ERISA  went 
unmentioned  during  the  council's  hearing  on 
the  act  and  is  not  discussed  in  the  council  re- 
port on  the  act.  Having  failed  to  consider 
ERISA  during  its  own  legislative  process,  the 
city  IS  now  defending  its  creation  with  the  in- 
credible claim  that  it  ne\/er  intended  the  Health 
Benefits  Extension  Act  to  be  subject  to  pre- 
emption under  ERISA, 

Of  course,  it  IS  quite  likely  that  the  council 
did  not  intend  to  produce  a  statute  that  would 
be  pieempted  by  ERISA.  But  whether  it  in- 
tended to  or  not  IS  irrelevant  as  the  act  itself 
clearly  attempts  to  regulate  private  health  ben- 
efits plans.  All  sides  admit  that  section  1 1  is 
a  direct  inducement  to  the  private  sector  that 
relate  to  ERISA-covered  plans.  And  section 
12,  which  prohibits  the  dimimshment  of  do- 
mestic partner  benefits,  clearly  covers  "em- 
ployment benefit  program[s]  or  plan[s]," 

Although  the  city  now  claims  that  section  '2 
only  applies  to  health  benefits  provided  to 
D  C,  government  employees,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  in  other  sections  of  the  act  where  the 
council  intended  to  govern  only  benefits  to 
DC.  government  employees,  the  act  refers  di- 
rectly to  the  DC  Employees  Health  Benefits 
Program,  The  coercive  language  of  section 
12.  however,  on  its  face  applies  to  any  "em- 
ployment benefit  program  or  plan"  without  limi- 
tation. 

All  sides  agree  that  section  12  falls  afoul  of 
ERISA  if  It  applies  to  private  plans.  The  city  s 
iith-hour  denials  fly  in  the  face  of  the  plain 
meaning  of  section  i2  and  lacK  credibility. 

The  city's  position  is  undermined  not  only  by 
the  wording  of  the  statute,  but  by  the  council's 
own  committee  report  on  the  bill  which  states: 

It  is  the  Committee's  intent  that  by  ex- 
panding access  to  group  health  insurance, 
the  discrimination  suffered  by  families  iden- 
tified as  domestic  partners  will  be  elimi- 
nated. 

It  is  the  Committee's  intent  that  the  reg- 
istration process  establish  the  basis  for  do- 
mestic partners  and  the  children  of  the  part- 
nership having  the  same  access  to  group 
health  insurance  policies  offered  by  the  Dis- 
trict Government  and  by  the  private  indus- 
try as  the  traditional  family. 

II  IS  simply  too  late  for  the  city  to  claim  that 
it  aid  not  intend  to  regulate  the  private  sector. 
It  IS  simply  too  late  to  claim  that  it  did  not  in- 
tend to  violate  ERISA.  While  the  city  clearly 


failed  to  consider  the  implications  of  ERISA. 
let  me  say  that  the  city  has  not  produced  any 
evidence  to  support  its  new  posrtion  that  it  did 
not  intend  to  extend  rights  and  benefits  m  the 
private  sector  After  all,  this  is  supposed  to  t)e 
a  health  benefits  extension  act,  is  it  nof  Two 
months  before  the  act  was  passed,  the  DC 
Office  of  Personnel  had  already  stated,  in  writ- 
ing, that  only  25  to  50  District  employees 
would  change  their  enrollment  to  take  advan- 
tage of  these  benefits.  Surely  the  District 
Council  intended  to  benefit  more  than  jusl  50 
people. 

There  are  other  issues  raised  b>  the  Health 
Benefits  Extension  Act.  such  as  its  patently 
unfair  discrimination  against  families,  that 
merit  our  great  concern.  The  Supreme  Coun. 
in  Its  opinion  in  Moore  v,  Cify  of  Cleveland. 
Ohio.  431  U,S,  494.  503-04  (i977),  stated 
that  the  "tradition  of  uncles,  aunts,  cousins, 
and  especially  grandparents  sharing  a  house- 
hold along  with  parents  and  children  has  roots 
equally  venerable  and  equally  deserving  of 
constitutional  recognition."  Yet.  it  is  preciseK 
against  txith  the  nuclear  and  the  extendec 
family  that  D,C-  Act  9-188  works  its  discrimi- 
nation. However,  the  Congress  need  not  even 
reach  those  issues  to  determine  that  the  act 
violates  the  standards  put  forth  by  the  DC. 
Committee  and  should  be  disapproved 

With  great  deference  to  the  local  council, 
the  DC.  committee  has  already  placed  a 
heavy  burden  on  members  who  seek  resolu- 
tions of  disapproval  In  this  case,  the  burden 
has  been  overcome.  Having  met  the  tests,  ad- 
ditional obstacles  should  not  be  placed  m  the 
way  nor  should  Congress  defer  to  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  to  take  action.  Based  on  the 
record  before  it.  Congress  can  only  conclude 
that  the  local  act  conflicts  with  ERISA  ana 
therefore  must  t>e  disapproved 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  given  the  weighty 
ERISA  issues  that  are  involved  m  our  consiO- 
eration  of  the  Health  Benefits  Extension  Act, 
we  are  setting  a  dangerous  precedent  by  fail- 
ing to  refer  this  matter  to  either  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  LatXDr  or  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  As  you  know,  txjth  of  these 
committees  have  jurisdiction  over  ERISA.  The 
failure  to  make  such  referrals  points  not  only 
to  a  flaw  in  the  legislative  process  m  ihis  in- 
stance, but  may  point  to  an  even  greater  flaw 
in  the  provisions  of  the  Home  Rule  Act  itself. 
The  30-day  congressional  review  period  pro- 
vided in  section  602  of  the  Home  Rule  Act  is 
scarcely  enough  time  to  allow  for  the  referrals 
that  would  have  been  appropriate  m  this  in- 
stance and  which  surely  would  be  appropriate 
for  the  review  of  future  District  measures 
which  involve  areas  where  more  than  one 
committee  ot  the  House  would  have  expertise, 
The  failure  of  process  in  this  case  should  pro- 
vide the  Congress  with  a  lesson  to  t)ear  in 
mind  when  it  considers  any  future  change  to 
the  Home  Rule  Act 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  HILLEL'S 
FOREIGN  STUDENT  SERVICE 

HON.  TOM  UNTOS 

OK  C.SiLIKOR.NI.^ 

!N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  June  11 .  1992 

Mr,   LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June   15.  I 

will  host  an  event  celebrating  Hillel  Foreign 
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Student  Service  Today,  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  extraordinary  program  that  res- 
cued 124  young  European  Jews  m  the  turpu- 
lent  years  before  and  after  World  War  II  and 
brought  them  to  the  United  States  to  rebuild 
their  lives  I  am  one  of  those  individuals. 

The  B'nai  B'nth  Hillel  Foundations  arranged 
lof  universities  throughout  the  country  to  find 
places  (or  foreign  students  on  their  already 
overcrowded  campuses,  and  to  give  them 
scholarship  money  Local  'Hillel  foundations 
and  Jewish  fraternities  and  sororities  gra- 
ciously ottered  student  lodging,  board,  and 
friendship  B'nai  B'nth  lodges  and  B'nai  B'nth 
Women  chapters  across  the  country  raised 
funds  for  scholarship  support 

Highlighting  the  important  role  that  Hillel 
played  and  continues  to  play,  the  celebration 
on  June  1 5  will  reunite  old  friends  and  allow 
others  to  meet  for  the  first  time  It  will  also 
allow  each  of  the  participants  to  appreciate 
and  share  m  the  accomplishments  and  full- 
ness of  each  other's  lives 

The  rescued  students  came  from  many 
places  in  Europe  and  around  the  world  Aus- 
tria. Chechoslovakia,  France,  Germany, 
Greece,  Hungary,  Poland,  Romania,  and 
North  Africa  Some  came  in  small  groups,  oth- 
ers came  separately  Some  were  childhood 
friends,  others  knew  no  one  While  their  back- 
grounds may  have  differed,  each  came  with  a 
desire  to  learn,  to  receive  an  education,  and  to 
contribute?  to  the  richness  that  is  America 

The  Hillel  Foreign  Student  Service  partici- 
pants have  taken  the  promise  of  America  and 
have  fulfilled  the  dream  that  Hillel  inspired. 
Their  lives  have  t)een  rich  and  full  They  have 
married  and  now  have  extended  families  of 
children  and  grarxjchildren  Through  initiative 
and  personal  drive  they  have  achieved  great 
professional  prominence  Academic  appoint- 
ments in  medicine,  p(jlitical  science,  physics, 
and  economics,  successful  business  owners  in 
textile  manufacturing,  medical,  supplies,  engi- 
neering, and  architecture,  careers  in  art.  li- 
brary science,  medicine  and  law  They  are  ac- 
tive in  the  community  and  hold  Fwsitions  of 
CIVIC  leadership  In  short,  they  have  become 
excellent  Americans. 

During  the  celebration  we  will  pay  special 
tribute  to  the  foundation  ot  the  program.  Dr 
At)ram  Sachar.  This  program  would  not  have 
existed  without  the  creativity,  determination 
arxl  genius  that  Dr  Sachar  brought  to  this  ex- 
traordinary effort  Dr  Sachar  was  the  founding 
international  director  of  the  Bnai  B'nth  Hillel 
Foundations  and  the  chancellor  ol  Biandeis 
University  His  unwavering  support  and  conv 
mitment  were  a  proud  symtx)l  of  hope  to  many 
o(  us. 

Also  loining  us  on  this  evening  will  be 
Marilyn  Appeltwum  Tallman  who  administered 
the  program  and  Rabbi  Max  Ticktin.  former 
Hillel  director  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
who  assisted  the  five  students  studying  at 
Wisconsin  Eva  Hevesi  Eriich,  whose  father 
Francis  (Ferenc)  Hevesi  was  chief  rabbi  ot 
Hungary  and  assisted  in  organizing  the  pro- 
gram in  Euro()e,  will  tx;  present  as  well.  I  want 
to  thank  Mrs.  Eriich  who  has  worked  tirelessly 
in  planning  the  celebration  as  a  tribute  to  her 
father's  efforts  Finally.  I  thank  my  wife.  An- 
nette, for  her  involvement  and  guidance  in  or- 
ganizing tfiis  celebration. 

Mr  Speaker,  although  the  span  of  50  years 
has  made  it  difficult  to  locate  many  of  the  indi- 


viduals. 44  have  been  found  It  is  my  pleasure 
to  recognize  each  of  them  arxl  the  universities 
that  they  attended 

Henry  Amar,  Ohio  Slate  University:  Tibor 
Beerman.  University  ol  Texas:  Julius  Blum. 
University  of  Georgia:  Frinna  Boldt.  Julliard 
School  of  Music.  Randolph  Braham.  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York,  Alfred  Buchler,  University  of 
Colorado.  Joseph  Buszmmski,  New  York  Uni- 
versity. Robert  Diamant,  Miami  University, 
Morns  Eisenberg,  University  ol  California- 
Berkeley,  Marietta  Emont,  University  ot  Wis- 
consin, David  Epstein,  Ohio  State  University, 
Peter  Farago,  Rhode  Island  School  ot  Design, 
Eva  Finkelstein.  Agnes  Scott  College,  Curt 
Frankenstein.  American  Academy  of  Art, 
George  Fried,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Rachelle  Gabriel,  Umversitv  of  Denver,  Isak 
Gerson,  Union  College,  John  Galambos,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  Rudy  Grunfeld,  Indiana 
University,  Ruth  Herzog,  University  ot  Illinois, 
Edith  Hirsch.  University  of  Illinois:  Erica 
Kadesky,  Hamline  University,  Dora  Kaplan, 
Virginia  Tech.  George  Kennedy,  Texas  A  &  M 
University,  Michael  Kesler,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Alena  Kleiner-Cantor, 
University  of  Illinois,  Louis  Kpolm,  University  of 
Wisconsin:  Tom  Lantos,  University  of  Wash- 
ington: Esther  Lerner,  University  of  Michigan. 
Egon  Loebner.  University  of  Buffalo.  John 
Macsai.  Miami  University.  Edith  Millman.  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky.  Jacob  Mincer,  Emory  Uni- 
versity. Henry  Oselka.  University  ol  Utah.  Ste- 
ven Pressler,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Emmerich  Robitschek.  University  of  North  Da- 
kota, Eugene  Scfxienteld.  Washington  Univer- 
sity. Peter  Schwartz,  University  of  Maine.  Fred 
Singer,  Ohio  State  University:  Alex 
Sonnenwirth,  University  ot  Nebraska,  Charles 
Sternbach,  University  ot  Alabama,  John 
Stoessinger.  Grinell  University.  Laszio  Tauber. 
University  of  South  Dakota  (faculty  appoint- 
ment). Mischa  Zaks.  Roosevett  University 


liKMKMHF;i;iNC.   AM>  HoNOKlNG 
Ho.sii:  THE  RIVKTER 

HON.  WM.  S.  BROOVinELD 

oK  .yiCHiUA.S 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OK  REPRESEirTATlVER 

Thursday.  June  11.  1993 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  last  De- 
cember the  Nation  observed  the  50th  anniver- 
sary ot  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 

For  the  next  3  years  we  will  be  remember- 
ing millions  of  brave  Americans  in  uniform  who 
fought  in  World  War  II  At  great  personal  sac- 
rifice they  served  their  country  in  humid  jun- 
gles on  small  islands  in  the  South  Pacific, 
under  a  blazing  Sun  in  the  deserts  ot  North 
Africa,  and  through  long,  cold  winters  in  North- 
ern Europe. 

The  men  and  women  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  during  that  great  conflict  were 
genuine  American  heroes 

But  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  those  who 
stayed  at  home,  the  men  and  women  who  t)e- 
came  the  great  Arsenal  ot  Democracy  They 
provided  our  troops  with  rifles,  tanks,  battle- 
ships, canteens,  tent  poles,  aircraft  propellers, 
leeps,  combat  tx)ots — thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  Items  needed  to  feed,  clothe,  trans- 
port and  arm  a  great  military  lorce  on  the 
move. 


This  Sunday,  the  city  of  Mount  Clemens,  Ml 
will  celebrate  Flag  Day  with  a  parade  One 
float  in  that  parade,  a  float  sponsored  by  Unit- 
ed Auto  Workers  Local  909.  will  feature  some 
real  unsung  heroes  of  World  War  II— the  many 
American  women  who  left  the  comforts  of 
home  to  replace  men  on  the  production  lines 
of  tank  lactones,  food  processors,  shipbuilding 
yards,  and  the  many  other  businesses  that 
supplied  our  troops  abroad  and  kept  the 
American  economic  machine  humming 

History  will  rememtH;r  them  through  the 
character  Rosie  the  Riveter,  but  these  great 
American  women  took  on  )ust  about  every  line 
of  won«  that  was  necessary  to  the  war  effort 

Gen  Suma.  who  is  coordinating  the  Salute 
to  Rosie  the  Riveter  float,  tells  me  that  she 
has  managed  to  get  in  touch  with  70  women 
who  served  in  American  industn,'  during  the 
war  Many  of  them  have  told  her  that  they 
were  never  really  recognized  for  their  efforts. 

It's  not  too  late  to  make  up  for  that  over- 
Sight,  and  I  am  glad  that  UAW  Local  909  had 
the  imagination  and  good  sense  to  start  the 
ball  rolling  by  featuring  Rosie  the  Riveter  at 
the  Mount  Clemens  Flag  Day  Parade 

Geri  Suma  hof)»?s  other  communities  around 
America  will  pick  upon  the  initiative  ot  Local 
909   and  honor   their   Rosie   in   upcoming  pa 
rades    That's  a  good  idea,  and  I  commend  it 
to  my  fellow  Members. 

Until  then,  let  me  just  say  that  this  one  Con- 
gressman has  long  been  proud  and  respectful 
of  the  role  that  American  women  played  dur- 
ing the  war  in  difficult  and  often  dangerous  oc- 
cupations We  couldn't  have  won  the  war  with- 
out them,  and  I  tielieve,  even  so  many  years 
later,  that  they  deserve  every  honor  a  grateful 
nation  chooses  to  t)estow  on  them 

A  recent  article  in  Tech  Center  News  de- 
scribes the  role  of  women  in  the  automotive 
industry  and,  in  particular,  tt>e  role  of  Rosie 
the  Riveter   I  insert  it  in  the  RECORD. 

ROslK  THK  RiVKTKH  '  .SHOWCA.SKS  RoLE  Of' 

W<.)MKN  IN  AlTOMOTlVE  LVDU.STKY 

(By  Annessa  L.  Carlisle) 

Glass  celllnifs.  pqual  pay  and  chlldrare  are 
concerns  of  today's  working  women,  in  fact, 
ihey  are  concerns  that  women  have  liad 
since  they  first  entered  the  workforce  nearly 
a  century  aKo 

Tfie  Detroit  Historical  Museum  has  put  to- 
ificther  an  exhibit  exploring  the  evolution  of 
women's  role  In  the  workplace,  particularly 
the  auto  Industry  And.  as  the  curators  dis- 
covered, things  may  have  changed  on  the 
surface,  l>ut  women's  Issues  remain  much  the 
same 

Titled  "No  Such  ThlnK  as  Women's  Work: 
Women  at  Work  in  the  Automobile  Indus- 
try." the  exhibit  focuses  on  three  historical 
periods  of  the  Detroit  auto  Industry  to  tiain 
an  overall  view  of  women  in  the  industry  and 
what  their  opportunities  have  been  over  the 
years 

"The  basic  emphasis  is  that  women  have 
Kone  from  low-paylntf.  low-responsibility, 
traditionally  female  work  to  a  chanKing  cli- 
mate that  created  other  opportunities.  "  said 
Dave  Driscoll.  curator  of  Industrial  History. 

To  document  the  first  period,  from  1900  to 
the  beKinninK  of  World  War  11.  Driscoll  and 
other  curators  used  historical  photos  ob- 
t4iined  from  the  Champion  Spark  Plup  Co 
NhowinK  women  at  work  in  the  old  Detroit 
f.ii. tory  The  exhibit  also  houses  on  oriK^inal 
sfiark  plu^f-shaping  machine  Like  those 
shown  In  the  photographs. 
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The  second  period,  lMl-59  depicts  a  "Rosie 
the  Riveter  "  imaxe  of  women  taking  on  most 
of  the  industrial  responsibilities  while  the 
men  went  off  to  War.  For  this  portion  of  the 
exhibit,  costume  curators  found  an  original 
outfit  worn  by  a  woman  who  worked  during 
thai  time  at  McCord  Radiator. 

While  Job  availability  for  women  continued 
to  increase  during  both  these  periods,  it  was 
only  recently  that  technical  fields  have 
opened  to  them.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
third  portion  of  the  exhibit,  which  depicts  a 
female  engineer.  The  figure  was  actually 
modeled  after  a  female  plant  manager  in 
Supplier  Quality  Elngineering  at  Ford  Motor 
Co 

"Even  though  her  dress  is  different  from 
earlier  periods,  she  still  faced  many  issues 
that  women  earlier  did."  said  museum 
spokesperson  LeNeysa  Featherstone.  "She  is 
uniQue  in  that  she  is  one  of  only  two  females 
to  hold  the  plant  managers'  position." 

Since  opening  April  10.  Driscoll  said  the 
World  War  U  era  of  the  exhibit  seem  to  be 
the  most  popular. 

"That's  the  one  that's  in  most  people's 
memory."  he  said.  "The  contemporary  one 
might  be  too  familiar.  But  World  War  II  is 
romantic  now.  It  was  a  time  of  industrial 
strength  and  a  real  positive  time  for  this 
city.  " 

The  exhibit  was  originally  scheduled  for 
March,  which  was  national  Women's  Month. 
However,  it  also  serves  as  a  preview  for  the 
larger  "Motor  City"  project.  That  exhibit, 
which  will  focus  on  the  impact  of  the  auto- 
motive industry  on  the  social  and  economic 
history  of  the  Detroit  area  is  scheduled  to 
open  in  1993. 

According  to  Driscoll,  among  the  things 
planned  for  the  exhibit  is  displaying  a  com- 
plete body -drop  setup  from  GM's  Clark 
Street  assembly  plant. 

"This  was  a  sort  of  market-testing  for  the 
Motor  City  project."  Driscoll  said.  "We  won- 
dered, 'will  female  visitors  be  interested  in 
the  auto  industry?'" 

The  exhibit  will  remain  up  at  the  Detroit 
Historical  Museum.  5401  Woodward  at  Kirby. 
until  the  fall.  Admission  to  the  museum  is 
free. 

So  far.  the  female-geared  exhibit  has  gar- 
nered favorable  interest.  In  conjunction  with 
its  opening,  museum  officials  held  a  public 
forum  April  11  which  featured  the  film  "With 
Babies  and  Banners."  which  looks  at  wom- 
en's role  in  the  1937  GM  sit-down  strike. 


PICKETT  SALUTE.s  GRADUATES  OF 
ITT  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

HON.  OWIN  B.  PICKEH 

OF  VIRGIM.^ 
IN  THE  HUUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11.  1992 

Mr  PICKETT.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
June  7.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  the 
graduating  class  of  the  ITT  Technical  Institute 
in  Norfolk,  VA.  These  graduates  have  com- 
pleted a  rigorous  program  in  electronic  engi- 
neering and  other  vocational  disciplines  and 
are  well  equipped  to  enter  the  increasingly 
technical  workplace  of  the  21  st  century.  I  join 
the  institute's  very  fine  director.  Mr.  Dennis  R. 
McCioskey.  and  the  staff  and  faculty  of  the  in- 
stitute in  commending  these  graduates  on  a 
job  well  done. 

At  this  time,  I  an  pleased  to  present  the 
names  ot  these  graduates  to  the  House. 


Charles  Bell  II,  Chesapeake,  VA. 

Johnny  Boykins,  Portsmouth,  VA 

Glenda  Burnett,  Fort  Story,  VA. 

Jeftery  Call,  Virginia  Beach,  VA. 

William  Chambers,  Chesapeake,  VA. 

David  Coe,  Dale  City.  VA. 

Tracy  Galling.  Winston.  N.C. 

Terral  Hall,  Surry,  VA. 

Jasper  Holmes.  Spring  Grove,  VA. 

Gregory  Johnson,  Jr.,  Virginia  Beach,  VA. 

David  Kelley,  Virginia  Beach,  VA. 

Edward  Kolesanc,  Virginia  Beach,  VA, 

Jeffrey  Lancaster,  Chester,  VA. 

Allen  Langley,  Virginia  Beach,  VA 

Robert  Lewis,  Portsmouth,  VA. 

Lance  Maguder,  Virginia  Beach,  VA. 

Erika  Mendelson,  Hampton,  VA. 

Paul  Parr.  Chesapeake,  VA. 

Donald  Patterson,  Norfolk,  VA. 

Willie  Rountree,  Suffolk,  VA. 

Stephen  Sattie,  Virginia  Beach,  VA. 

Dennis  Seran,  Norfolk,  VA. 

Glenn  Snelling,  Newport  News,  VA. 

Wiliam  Stancil,  Virginia  Beach,  VA. 

Steven  Stem,  Virginia  Beach,  VA. 

Rachel  Young,  Virginia  Beach.  VA. 


professionals  and  employees  who  serve 
throughout  northeast  Ohio.  It  speaks  directly 
to  the  work  ethic,  the  care  and  the  compas- 
sion, that  makes  Cleveland  such  a  dynamic 
American  city. 

I  congratulate  Dr  Loop  and  all  associated 
with  the  Cleveland  Clinic  We  are  proud  of 
you. 


CLEVELAND  CLINIC   PIECOGNIZED 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAK,\R 

OK  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRE.'^ENT.^TIVES 

Thitrsdatj.  June  11.  1992 

Ms.  DAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pride  that  I  rise  to  commend  the  writers  and 
editors  of  the  June  15,  1992,  edition  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  for  their  excellent  cover 
piece,  "America's  Best  Hospitals."  I  am  de- 
lighted that  this  special  article  recognizes  the 
Cleveland  Clinic  Foundation,  in  Cleveland, 
OH,  as  one  of  our  Nation's  10  best  hospitals. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  to  those  of  us  who 
have  long  recognized  that  Cleveland,  a  city 
founded  on  the  frontier  of  our  new  Nation,  has 
remained  on  the  frontier  of  many  of  the  most 
important  advances  in  medical  science.  The 
city's  many  fine  hospitals,  including  our  com- 
munity hospitals,  are  all  worthy  of  recognition 
The  people  ot  Greater  Cleveland  know  that 
ihey  are  blessed  with  several  ot  the  world's 
premier  health  care  centers.  It  is  no  coinci- 
dence that  nearly  24  percent  of  Cleveland  jobs 
are  in  health  related  fields. 

In  the  June  15  edition,  the  Cleveland  Clmic 
Foundation  was  named  best  in  five  special 
categories  which  include  cardiology,  gastro- 
enterology, neurology,  orthopedics,  and  urol- 
ogy. The  Cleveland  Clinic  Foundation  is  a  na- 
tional and  regional  referral  center  composed  of 
over  500  physicians  practicing  in  a  not-for- 
profit  group  practice  setting.  Under  the  fine 
leadership  of  Dr.  Floyd  Loop,  the  Cleveland 
Clinic  has  reached  out  to  the  residents  of 
northeast  Ohio  as  well.  The  Cleveland  Clinic 
has  been  at  the  forefront  of  many  of  the  ad- 
vances in  our  Nation's  health  care  system  in- 
cluding implementation  of  less  radical  tech- 
niques to  treat  cancer  of  the  breast  to  the  de- 
velopment and  refinement  of  coronary  artery 
bypass  surgery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  deserved  recognition  of 
the  Cleveland  Clinic  Foundation  as  America's 
best,  is  a  tribute  to  the  dedicated  health  care 


LOW-INCOME  WORKERS 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur^dap.  Juyie  11.  1992 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we've  had 
a  lot  of  fingerpomting  and  heard  a  lot  of 
charges  and  countercharges  from  Ixith  the  left 
and  the  right  as  to  what  caused  the  Los  Ange- 
les not  But  a  new  report  from  the  Census  Bu- 
reau points  to  one  unequivocal  tact  that  has 
added  to  the  frustration  and  despair  of  Amen- 
cans  living  on  the  brink  of  economic  disaster: 
There  has  been  a  dramatic  increase  m  the 
number  of  full-time  workers  with  low-paying 
jobs  in  the  past  decade  In  1990,  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  all  full-time  workers  earned  less  than 
$12,195. 

The  census  report  notes  that  the  sharp  rise 
in  the  number  ot  low  earners  affects  an  kinds 
of  workers — young,  old.  men.  women,  single, 
married,  whites,  and  minorities 

If  America's  workers  cannot  earn  enough  to 
keep  their  heads  above  water,  is  it  any  won- 
der that  despair,  hopelessness,  and  frustration 
set  in''  Americans  have  always  pnded  them- 
selves on  their  self-sufficiency.  But  what  do 
we  tell  workers  who  can't  earn  a  living  wage'' 

The  increase  in  low-wage  earners  reflects 
long-term  structural  changes  in  our  economy. 
We  won't  solve  the  problems  that  led  to  Los 
Angeles  if  we  don't  begin  to  invest  in  the  long- 
term  economic  needs  ot  America's  families 

That  means  starting  when  their  children  are 
born.  That  is  why  I've  been  pushing  for  inclu- 
sion of  my  Kidsnet  proposal — full  funding  tor 
Head  Start.  WiC,  and  childhood  immuniza- 
tion— in  any  urban  aid  package  this  Congress 
pursues.  If  kids  aren't  ready  to  enter  kinder- 
garten, they  will  never  t^e  able  to  compete  in 
the  latxir  market  of  the  2'St  century.  And  the 
cycle  of  poverty  and  despair  will  only  continue. 


BALANCED  BUDGET  WOULD  STOP 
SOCIAL  SECURITY    -THIEVERY" 


HON.  HARRIS  W.  FAWILL 

UK  :LL:y'j:> 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdaij.  June  11.  1992 

Mr,  FAWELL.  Mr  Speaker,  1  nse  in  support 
of  the  proposed  balanced  budget  amendment. 
House  Joint  Resolution  290  I  also  rise  to  ad- 
dress the  misinformation  that  is  being  spread 
around  this  Chamber  and  the  country  about 
the  impact  of  this  amendment  on  Social  Secu- 
rity. Contrary  to  the  popular  notion  m  this  de- 
bate, the  most  important  thing  we  can  do  to 
ensure  the  long-term  solvency  of  the  Social 
Security'  system  is  to  reduce  the  national  debt. 
The  Seniors  Coalition,  a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan 
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seniors  advocacy  group,  representing  over  1 
million  members  and  supporters,  has  articu- 
lated this  reality  in  a  press  release  yesterday, 
which  I  would  like  to  submit  lor  the  RECORD. 

HaLAMF.D  Bl'DOKT  WulLD  STOP  S(K:1.\L 

SKCl'IirTY  "Thievkrv" 
■The  Balanced  Budffet  Amendment  is  a 
crucial  component  of  the  Seniors  Coalition's 
campaiKh  to  protect  the  Social  Security 
Trust  Fund  from  what  some  members  of  Con- 
gress have  called  Congressional  •thiever.v'.  " 
said  Jake  Hansen.  Executive  Director  of  the 
Seniors  Coalition,  a  non-profit,  non-partisan 
organization  with  over  1.000.000  members  and 
supporters  in  all  fifty  states. 

"Currently.  Social  Security  Is  operating 
with  a  cash  reserve  of  less  than  2  years. 
Some  claim  that  today's  high  PICA  Uxes  are 
creating  a  much  larger  surplus  to  "cushion' 
the  system  when  the  baby  boomer'  genera- 
tion retires,  but  where  is  the  money?;"  asks 
Mr  Hansen. 

"The  answer  is  that  it  has  been  'borrowed' 
by  the  government  through  VS.  bonds  to  fi- 
nance the  federal  deficit." 

"Many  in  Congress  claim  that  these 
l.O.U.s'  will  be  paid  back  to  Social  Security 
to  meet  the  needs  of  tomorrow's  retirees,  but 
when  a  nation  has  a  debt  of  over  4  trillion, 
and  not  a  penny  has  been  paid  back  since  the 
last  balanced  budget  in  1969.  can  we  trust  the 
retirement  of  millions  of  Americans  to  a 
government  lOU?" 

"The  farther  into  debt  the  nation  falls,  the 
less  likely  we  will  ever  pay  off  all  of  the  na- 
tion s  debt  to  the  Social  Security  Trust 
Fund.  Future  t)enefits  i  guaranteed  by  the 
now  worthless  bondsi  will  have  to  be  paid  for 
with  higher  taxes  or  benefit  cuts." 

"Forcing  the  Administration  and  Congress 
to  balance  the  budget  would  mean  no  addi- 
tional government  bonds  to  finance  the  defi- 
cit, and  no  more  'borrowing'  from  the  Social 
Security  Trust  Fund.  This  would  truly  pro- 
tect the  future  of  our  nation's  retirees   " 

"What  about  the  argument  that  a  balanced 
budget  would  require  Social  Security  cuts'* 
Wrong  again.  According  to  Congressional 
Budget  Office  figures.  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  could  be  fully  funded,  increases  and 
all.  If  between  now  and  1997  other  govern- 
ment programs  would  shrink  by  less  than  '3 
percent  annually   ' 


LODGE  1341.  CATSKILL  ELKS. 
CELEBRATES  75  YEARS  OF  SERV- 
ICE TO  THE  COMMUNITY 

HON.  GtHUD  B.H.  .SOLOMON 

OK  .Nt;W  VuHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdau.June  II.  1992 

Mr.  SOLOMON  Mr  Speaker,  today  I'd  like 
to  single  out  for  recognition  a  group  that  has 
promoted,  among  its  other  worthy  projects,  the 
welfare  of  our  veterans  while  typifying  the  spir- 
it of  voluntarism  that  has  made  such  a  come- 
back in  America  in  recent  years. 

The  Catskill  Lodge.  Benevolent  and  Protec- 
tive Order  of  Elks.  No    1341.  will  be  celebrat- 
ing Its  /Sth  anniversary  on  Saturday.  July  11 
It  has  t)een  7b  years  of  outstanding  service  to 
the  community 

Certainly.  Mr  Speaker,  Catskill  Elks  Lodge 
No  1341  IS  what  President  Bush  had  in  mind 
when  he  first  articulated  his  thousand  points  of 
light  challenge  to  all  Americans.  This  is  a 
great  country  not  so  much  because  of  what 


we  do  here  m  Washington,  t)ut  because  of 
what  thousands,  even  millions  of  Americans 
do  in  their  neighborhoods  every  year  They 
give  of  themselves  and  make  their  commu- 
nities nicer  places  m  which  to  live  and  work. 

Leading  that  effort  have  been  groups  like 
the  Elks,  patriotic  organizations  of  which  I  am 
proud  and  privileged  to  be  a  membet 

Like  other  Elks  lodges.  No.  1341  has  tseen 
at  the  forefront  of  community  service  pro- 
grams This  lodge  has  been  extremely  active 
in  youth  programs,  drug  awareness,  and  vet- 
erans programs  In  fact,  their  veterans  pro- 
gram has  t>een  recognized  as  the  besX  in  New 
York  five  times  in  the  past  8  years,  and  in 
1991  as  the  best  in  the  country  for  lodges  of 
this  size.  As  the  former  ranking  memtier  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  I  am  especially 
proud  of  the  work  lodge  1 34 1  has  done  for  our 
Nation's  veterans 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Elks  of  Lodge  I34i  have 
helped  make  Catskill  the  delightful  community 
it  still  IS  today  I  ask  you  and  all  Members  to 
join  me  in  recognizing  the  lodge's  75  years  of 
service  and  in  wishing  them  many  more. 


GENDFIR  BIAS  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS 

HON.  JILL  L.  LON(, 

OF  INDIA.NA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  II.  1992 

Ms.  LONG.  Mr  Speaker.  I  comment  for  the 
Record  today  to  bring  attention  to  the  impor- 
tant issue  of  gender  bias  m  our  Nation's 
school  systems  A  decade-long  study  recently 
released  by  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women  [AAUW).  reveals  that  girls  do 
not  receive  the  same  attention  as  boys  m  tfie 
classroom. 

As  a  former  educator  myself.  I  realize  the 
imporlarKe  of  creating  a  positive  learning  at- 
mosphere for  all  students.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  find  the  recent  comments  of  Diane 
Ravitch.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education,  so 
disturbing  She  stated  on  national  television, 
"If  people  believe  this  is  a  serious  problem, 
they  should  send  their  daughters  to  single-sex 
schools." 

These  comments  concern  me  because  they 
contribute  to  the  problem,  not  the  solution  We 
must  confront  the  problem  of  gender  bias,  not 
ignore  it.  By  increasing  awareness  of  gender 
bias  we  may  help  to  eliminate  it  and  provide 
an  atmosphere  that  will  encourage  each  child 
to  reach  his  or  her  lull  potential  regardless  of 
sex 

In  this  regard,  today,  over  50  colleagues 
and  I  are  sending  a  letter  to  Education  Sec- 
retary Lamar  Alexander  regarding  this  matter. 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  ol  inserting  the  letter 
in  the  Record  lor  the  benefit  ol  my  colleagues 
and  others  who  are  interested  in  this  issue 

CdNGHKSS  OK  THF.  UNITKD  STA'rKs. 

Washington.  DC.  June  II.  1992 
Hon    I, AMAH  Alkxander. 
StHH'lufv.  Department  ol  Education. 
Washtngton,  DC. 

Dkak  Secretary  Alexander:  As  you  may 
know,  the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women  i.^AUWi  recently  released  a  re- 
port entitled  Huw  Schools  Shortchange 
Girls  "  This  report  contained  the  results  of 
studies  which  have  t)een  conducted  over  the 


past  decade  in  order  to  assess  gender  equity 
in  our  school  system.  Contained  in  this  re- 
ptjrt  are  surprising  information  and  statis- 
tics Indicating  that  frequently  Rirls  do  not 
receive  the  same  amount  of  attention  or  en- 
couragement as  boys. 

We  feel  this  is  a  serious  Issue  which  must 
lie  addressed.  The  studies  included  in  the 
AAUW  report  indicate  that  girls  do  not 
emerge  from  our  schools  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  confidence  and  self-esteem  as  boys. 
that,_  curriculum  rarely,  if  ever,  focuses  on 
the  ac"hievements  of  women,  and  that  many 
methods  of  testing  favor  boys.  In  the  long 
run.  these  factors  can  severely  restrict  the 
ability  of  girls  to  achieve  their  full  poten- 
tial. 

In  response  to  an  Interview  conducted  by 
"Dateline  NBC"  on  this  Issue.  Diane 
Ravitch.  Assistant  Secretary  for  the  Office 
of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  remarked. 

"If  people  t)elieve  this  is  a  serious  problem, 
they  should  send  their  daughters  to  single- 
sex  schools." 

Earlier  in  the  Interview  Ms.  Ravitch  also 
referred  to  this  concern,  which  can  be  sup- 
ported by  a  great  deal  of  research,  as  •whin- 
ing" about  gender  bias.  We  feel  these  are  in- 
appropriate and  offensive  remarks,  espe- 
cially by  someone  who  represents  public  edu- 
cation in  our  country. 

Mr  Secretary,  sending  a  child  to  a  private, 
single-sex  school  Is  not  the  answer  Creating 
gender  equity  in  our  schools  is.  We  hope  that 
the  remarks  made  by  Ms  Ravitch  do  not  re- 
flect the  views  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  that  efforts  to  create  gender  eq- 
uity in  our  nation's  school  system  will  re- 
ceive your  support. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  attention 
t"  this  matter.  We  look  forward  to  working 
with  yuu  in  the  future  to  address  this  serious 
concern. 

Sincerely. 

Rep  Major  R  Owens.  Rep.  Patsy  T. 
Mink.  Senator  Brock  Adams.  Rep. 
Wayne  Owens.  Rep.  Charles  A  Hayes. 
Rep.  Ronald  V  Dellums.  Rep.  Jill 
Long.  Rep  Jolene  Unsoeld.  Rep.  Les 
AuCoin.  Rep.  John  Olver.  Rep  Barney 
Frank.  Rep.  James  Traficant. 

Senator  Dennis  DeConclnl.  Rep.  Peter 
Kosimayer.  Rep  Patricia  Schroeder. 
Hep  Barbara  Boxer.  Rep.  Bernard 
Dwyer.  Rep  Frank  Pallone.  Rep.  Ed- 
ward Feighan.  Senator  Tom  Harkin, 
Hep.  Bruce  Vento.  Rep  Iferbara  Ken- 
nelly,  Rep.  Bernard  Sanders.  Rep. 
Mervyn  Dymally.  Rep.  Mary  Rose 
Oakar.  Rep.  David  Nagle,  Rep  Gary 
Ackerman. 

Rep.  Eliot  Engel.  Rep.  James  R.  Clin, 
Rep  Richard  J.  Durbin.  Rep.  Frank  J. 
Guarini.  Rep.  Harry  Johnston.  Rep. 
Joan  Kelly  Horn.  Rep.  Richard  Swett, 
Rep.  Ed  Towns.  Rep  Tom  McMillen. 
Rep.  Eleanor  Holmes  Norton.  Rep. 
Howard  Wolpe.  Rep  Thomas  .Andrews. 
Rep.  Maxlne  Waters.  Rep.  Matthew  G. 
Martinez.  Senator  Harry  Reid,  Rep. 
Nancy  Pelosi.  Rep  William  Jefferson, 
Rep.  Don  Edwards.  Rep.  Harley  Stag- 
gers, Rep.  Ron  Wyden.  Rep  Ronald 
Coleman.  Rep  Lane  Evans.  Rep  Louise 
Slaughter,  Senator  Quentin  Burdick 
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•  HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OV  .MICHIGA.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  II.  1992 

Mr  DINGELL  Mr  Speaker,  m  the  near  fu- 
ture, the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce plans  to  act  on  the  Investment  Adviser 
Regulatory  Enhancement  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1992  I  intend  to  be  an  original  sponsor. 
And  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 

Our  Subcommitlee  on  Telecommunicalions 
and  Finance  has  completed  a  thorough  proc- 
ess ol  review  of  a  draft  bill  by  the  SEC.  State 
securities  regulators,  and  industry  groups,  and 
held  2  days— June  4  and  June  10 — of  rigorous 
hearings  that  included  a  GAO  audit  of  the 
SEC's  investment  adviser  program.  The 
record  shows  that  the  current  level  of  over- 
sight and  inspection  of  investment  advisers  is 
woefully  inadequate  Testified  SEC  Chairman 
Breeden  "Based  upon  the  staff  we  are  able  to 
devote  to  adviser  inspections,  the  mter^^al  be- 
tween routine  inspections  for  small  advisers 
coukj  be  almost  30  years  "  Warned  the  GAO 
in  its  report:  "SECs  oversight  of  investment 
advisers  provides  investors  little  assurance 
that  the  information  they  receive  from  advisers 
IS  accurate  or  that  advisers  operate  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  1940  act 
and  SEC  regulations  .  .  It  the  oversight 
program  is  not  improved,  the  1940  act  may  be 
doing  more  harm  than  good  by  giving  inves- 
tors the  illusion  that  SEC-registered  advisers 
have  a  'seal  of  approval 

The  indictment  this  year  of  Steven  Wymer. 
an  adviser  to  more  than  60  State  and  local 
government  entities  such  as  Marshalltown.  lA. 
Redlands,  CA,  the  Salt  Lake  Cl^y  School  Dis- 
trict, the  States  of  Florida  and  Wyoming,  the 
Texas  Public  Funds  Investment  Pool,  Weld 
County,  CO,  and  many  others  with  over  Si  bil- 
lion under  management,  illustrates  the  need 
for  this  legislation 

Mr  Wymer  is  accused  of  selling  services  by 
promising  high,  risk-tree  gains  and.  when  the 
investments  failed  to  achieve  those  gams,  of 
engaging  in  fictitious  trades  and  mailing  to  cli- 
ents false  confirmations  and  monthly  state- 
ments showing  considerable  gams.  To  fund 
the  fictitious  gams,  client  withdrawals,  and  his 
fees,  Wymer  is  charged  with  moving  assets. 
Ponzi  fashion,  from  accounts  of  other  clients 
in  a  scheme  that  is  estimated  to  have  cost  his 
clients  over  Si 00  million.  This  alleged  fraud 
was  discovered  by  the  SEC  during  a  "cause" 
inspection  triggered  by  a  complaint  un'elated 
to  the  fraud.  The  conduct  otherwise  may  have 
gone  on  undetected  for  some  time;  the  SEC 
does  not  have  the  resources  to  inspect  on  a 
regular  basis  Industry  experts  tell  us  that 
Wymer's  scheme  is  not  all  that  difficult  to  pull 
off  under  the  present  regulatory  and  inspection 
scheme 

On  January  2.  1992.  Wymer  was  indicted 
on  30  counts  of  securities  fraud,  mail  fraud, 
money  laundering,  make  false  statements  to 
Commission  staff  and  obstruction  o(  justice 
US  V,  Steven  D.  Wymer.  No  CR  92-2 
(U  S  DC  .  Central  District  of  Cal.),  On  April 
27.    1992,   the   Commission  revoked  the   reg- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

istration  of  Wymer's  two  investment  advisory 
firms  Investment  Advisers  Act  Rel.  No.  1309 
(Apr.  27.  1992).  Congress  needs  to  close  the 
loop  by  passing  our  amendments  to  the  In- 
vestment Advisers  Act  to  protect  the  American 
investing  public  from  unscrupulous  practices 
and  practitioners.  We  intend  to  work  with  our 
Republican  Members  to  report  to  the  House  a 
strong  bipartisan  bill.  There  will  be  no  action 
on  other  matters  of  interest  to  the  securities 
industry,  such  as  modifications  to  section 
11(a)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 
until  we  have  acted  favorably  on  this  matter. 
A  copy  of  the  section-by-section  analysis  of 
the  Investment  Adviser  Regulatory  Enhance- 
ment and  Disclosure  Act  follows  these  re- 
marks: 
St:cTioN-By-SK;cTioN  Analysis  ok  the  I.nvest- 

MENT   ADVISER    REGILATORY    ENHANCEMENT 

AND  Disclosure  Act  of  1992 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE 

This  section  sets  forth  the  short  title  of 
the  Act.  the  ""Investment  Adviser  Regu- 
latory Enhancement  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1992." 

SECTION  :.  additional  resources  FOR 
INVE.STMENT  ADVISER  SUPERVISION 

This  section  amends  the  Invei^tment  Advis- 
ers .\ct  of  1940  I  "Advisers  Act"i  by  adding 
new  section  203A.  requiring  investment  ad- 
visers to  pay  upon  application  for  registra- 
tion and  annually  thereafter  a  fee  based 
upon  assets  under  management. 

Subsection  203Aiai  provides  that  the  Com- 
mission shall  collect  fees  to  recover  the 
costs  of  increased  inspections  and  surveys  of 
persons  registered  or  required  to  register 
under  the  Advisers  Act.  These  fees  will  be  de- 
posited as  an  offsetting  collection  to  the 
Commis.sion's  appropriation  and  will  remain 
available  until  they  are  spent. 

Paragraph  (li  of  subsection  203A(bi  pro- 
vides that  when  an  investment  adviser  files 
an  application  for  registration  under  the  Ad- 
visers Act.  the  applicant  must  pay  to  the 
Commission  a  fee.  no  part  of  which  will  be 
refunded.  If  the  applicant  does  not  remit  the 
fee  together  with  the  application,  the  filing 
of  the  application  will  not  be  deemed  to  have 
taken  place. 

Paragraph  (2i  of  subsection  230A(bi  re- 
quires each  Investment  adviser  whose  appli- 
cation is  effective  on  the  last  day  of  its  fiscal 
year  to  pay  to  the  Commission  a  fee.  The  fee 
must  be  paid  and  received  by  the  Commis- 
sion within  the  following  90  days,  or  such  pe- 
riod of  time  as  the  Commission  may  des- 
ignate by  rule  No  part  of  this  fee  will  be  re- 
funded. Payment  of  the  annual  fee  is  not  re- 
quired if  the  adviser's  registration  has  been 
withdrawn,  cancelled,  or  revoked  prior  to 
that  date. 

Subsection  203A(C)  sets  out  the  amount  of 
the  fee  to  be  paid,  regardless  of  whether  the 
adviser  is  applying  initially  for  registration 
or  remitting  the  fee  required  to  be  paid  an- 
nually thereafter.  The  fee  is  to  be  calculated 
according  to  the  following  schedule,  which  is 
also  contained  in  new  section  203A: 
.•\.'i.-et.';  Under  Management  '■"<''■  <*"f 

Fee  due 

Losf  than  $10.000.000 $300 

$;(i.0O0.fiOO  or  more,  but  less  than 
$i;,j.(xxi,ooo 500 

$2.0.000.000  or   more,   but  less  than 

S.^1.000.000  1.000 

$:>0.000.000  or  more,  but  less  than 

s;oo,ooo,ooo 2.500 

$'.00,000,000  or  more,  but  less  than 

$.^00, 000,000 4.000 

$,-^10,000,000  or  more,  but  less  than 

$6,000,000,000  5.000 
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Fee  due 

$5,000,000  or  more  7,000 

Subsection  203Aidi  gives  the  Commission 
the  authority  to  adjust  the  initial  and  an- 
nua! fees  by  reference  to  the  percentage 
change  in  the  Customer  Price  Index— U.S. 
Cil\'. Average — All  Items— All  Urban  Consum- 
prs.  or  a  similar  index  that  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  US.  Department  of 
Labor  may  designate  as  its  successor.  The 
adjustment  will  reflect  the  percentage 
change  in  the  index  from  the  end  of  the 
month  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  section 
;o  the  latest  date  for  which  the  index  is 
available. 

Subsection  203.-\ie>  gives  the  Commission 
authority  to  suspend  the  registration  of  any 
investment  adviser  if  it  finds,  after  notice. 
that  the  adviser  has  not  been  paid  when  due 
any  fee  required  by  section  203A  The  Com- 
mission, at  its  discretion,  may  reinstate  the 
adviser's  registration  after  the  adviser  pays 
all  fees  due. 

Subsection  203A(f)  gives  the  Commission 
authority  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  as 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 203A. 

.Subsection  <b)  provides  that  new  section 
203A  shall  become  effective  upon  adoption  of 
the  rules  under  subsection  (fi. 

SECTION  3.  INSPECTIONS  AND  SURVEYS 

This  section  amends  the  Advisers  Act  by 
adding  new  section  223.  which  provides  for 
the  conduct  of  inspections  and  surveys. 

Subsection  223ia)  requires  the  Commission 
to  establish  and  periodically  revise  a  sched- 
ule for  the  regular  inspection  of  investment 
advisers.  This  schedule  must  provide  for 
more  frequent  inspections  of  certain  invest- 
ment advisers  based  on  factors  that  increase 
the  need  for  insr>ections  of  those  investment 
advisers.  Because  the  relative  importance  of 
such  factors  may  change  over  time,  the 
schedule  should  be  revised  periodically  to 
take  into  account  any  such  changes.  Exam- 
ples of  factors  that  would  dictate  more  fre- 
quent inspections  are  the  frequency  and  na- 
ture of  customer  complaints,  custody  of 
funds  and  authority  to  exercise  investment 
discretion. 

In  addition,  this  schedule  must  require 
more  frequent  inspections  in  order  to  di  as- 
sure that  new  investment  advisers  have  ade- 
quate compliance  procedures  through  inspec- 
tions of  investment  advisers  within  approxi- 
mately one  year  of  registration,  taking  into 
account  the  level  of  risk  presented  by  advis- 
ers" activities  and  (2i  conduct  follow-up  in- 
spections of  investment  advisers  found  to 
have  deficiencies  that  may  continue  to 
present  high  risks  to  their  clients. 

Subsection  223(b)  requires  the  Commission 
to  conduct  periodic  surveys  to  determine  the 
extent  of.  and  reasons  for.  the  failure  of  per- 
sons to  register  as  required  by  the  Advisers 
Act.  The  Commission  must  prepare  and  im- 
plement a  plan  to  reduce  or  eliminate  such 
failures  and  report  to  Congress  on  its 
progress. 

SECTION  4.  COVERAGE  OF  STATUTE 

Section  4(ai.  Amendment  to  Defimtion  of  In- 
vestment Adviser.  This  section  adds  the  re- 
quirement of  a  Commission  rulemaking  to 
interpret  the  exclusions  from  the  definition 
of  ""investment  adviser"  contained  in  clauses 
(Bi  and  iC)  of  section  202iaKlli  of  the  Advis- 
ers Act. 

Section  4ib).  Rulemaking  Required.  Clause 
(Bi  excludes  from  the  definition  of  invest- 
ment adviser  "'any  lawyer,  accountant,  engi- 
neer, or  teacher'  whose  performance  of  in- 
vestment advisory  services  "is  solely  inci- 
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dental  to  the  practice  of  his  profession"  and 
clause  (C>  excludes  from  the  definition  "any 
broker  or  dealer  whose  performance  of  such 
services  Is  solely  Incidental  to  the  conduct  of 
his  business  as  a  broker  or  dealer  and  who 
receives  no  special  compensation  therefor" 

This  section  requires  the  Commission  to 
determine  when  the  performance  of  services 
IS  considered  to  lae  solely  incidental  to  the 
practice  of  the  professions  and  the  conduct 
of  the  businesses  described  in  clauses  (Hi  and 
(Ci  and  also  to  determine  when  compensa- 
tion Is  considered  to  be  special  compensation 
for  purposes  of  clause  (C). 

In  developintc  such  rules,  the  Commission 
must  establish  standards  for  applying  the 
following  factors  to  determinations  of  when 
the  exclusion  under  clause  iB)  is  available  to 
lawyers,  accountants,  ennfineers.  and  teach- 
ers: whether  the  person  holds  himself  or  her- 
self out  as  an  "investment  adviser",  "finan- 
cial planner",  "pension  consultant",  or  simi- 
lar term;  whether  the  person  receives  com- 
pensation for  provldinK  advisory  services  on 
a  basis  different  than  the  person  is  com- 
pensated for  other  professional  services;  and 
whether  the  advisory  services  are  reasonably 
related  to  the  person's  other  professional  ac- 
tivities 

Similarly,  it  must  establish  standards  for 
applying  the  foUowint?  factors  to  determina- 
tions of  when  the  exclusion  under  clause  (C> 
is  available  to  brokers  and  dealers:  whether 
the  person  holds  himself  or  herself  out  as  an 
"Investment  adviser",  "financial  planner", 
"pension  consultant",  or  similar  term; 
whether  the  advisory  services  are  reasonably 
related  to  the  broker's  or  dealers  brokerage 
or  dealer  activities:  and  whether  the  broker 
or  dealer  receives  compensation  in  a  form 
other  than  customary  brokerage  commis- 
sions and  markup. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  must  estab- 
lish standards  for  applying  the  factor  of 
whether  the  employee  is  acting  within  the 
scope  of  the  employee's  employment  to  de- 
terminations made  under  both  clauses  iBi 
and  (C). 

Section  4(c).  Use  u/  Misleading  Professional 
Names  Prohibited.  This  subsection  amends 
section  203(a»  of  the  Advisers  Act  to  add  a 
new  paragraph  (2i  which  prohibits  the  inter- 
state use  of  the  term  "registered  investment 
adviser"  unless  a  person  is  registered  under 
the  Advisers  Act.  This  paragraph  also  pro- 
hibits the  interstate  use  of  abbreviations  of 
that  term  by  any  person.  This  paragraph  is 
intended  both  to  encourage  registration  by 
persons  required  to  register  and  to  preclude 
the  use  of  confusing  abbreviations 

SECTION  5.  SfTTABILITY  .\,SD  OTHER  ADVI,sKK 
OBLIGATIONS 

Section  .5(a).  Amendmrnt.  This  .section  reor- 
ganizes section  '206<l)-(4i.  with  no  attendant 
modification  to  the  substance  of  those  provi 
sions.  New  subsections  (a)(li  through  (a)(4i 
and  (b)(1)  and  (b)(2)  are  Intended  to  have  the 
same  substantive  content  as  before. 

This  section  also  amends  the  Advisers  Act 
by  adding  to  section  206.  the  general  anti- 
fraud  section  of  that  Act.  new  paragraphs  (5). 
(6).  and  (7).  which  set  forth  certain  obliga 
tions  for  Investment  advisers 

Paragraph  (5)  sets  forth  a  suitability  re- 
quirement applicable  to  investment  advisers 
Investment  advisers  are  fiduciaries.  an<l  as 
such,  may  not  overreach  or  take  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  a  client's  trust.  Sections  206(1) 
and  206(2)  of  Che  Advisers  Act.  together  with 
the  general  fiduciary  standards  that  bind  in- 
vestment advisers,  require  investment  advis- 
ers to  develop  a,  reasonable  basis  for  deter- 
mining that  their  recommendations  are  suit 
able  for  a  particular  client.  The  Act  makes 
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the  existing  suitability  requirement  In  the 
Advisers  Act  explicit.  In  order  to  satisfy  this 
requirement,  investment  advisers  must, 
prior  to  rendering  the  investment  advice, 
make  a  reasonable  effort  to  obtain  from  the 
client  information  concerning  the  client's  fi- 
nancial situation,  investment  experience, 
and  investment  objectives.  The  adviser  must 
also  reasonably  determine  that  the  invest- 
ment advice  to  be  provided  is  suitable  for  the 
client. 

The  investment  adviser  must  also  main- 
tain records  concerning  the  suitability  deter- 
mination In  accordance  with  such  rules  as 
the  Commission  shall  prescribe. 

New  paragraph  (6)  of  section  206  prohiblu 
an  investment  adviser  from  guaranteeing 
that  a  specific  result  will  be  achieved  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  investment  advisory  services. 

Section  5ib).  Eiempttons  and  Special  Hulcs. 
Subsection  (b)  designates  certain  exemptions 
and  special  rules.  Paragraphs  d  i  and  (2)  have 
been  broken  out  from  sections  206(3)  and 
206(4)  as  previously  drafted,  for  purposes  of 
statutory  reorganization.  These  amendments 
have  no  impact  on  the  substance  of  those 
provisions. 

The  suitability  requirements  Imposed 
under  subsection  (a)(5)  is  not  applicable  to 
impersonal  advisory  services.  Paragraph  (3) 
defines  Impersonal  advisory  services,  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)(5).  as  any  investment 
advisory  services  provided  (i)  by  means  of 
written  material  or  oral  statements  which 
do  not  purport  to  meet  the  objectives  or 
needs  of  specific  individuals  or  accounts;  (11) 
through  the  Issuance  of  statistical  informa- 
tion containing  no  expression  of  opinion  as 
to  the  investment  merits  of  a  particular  se- 
curity. 

Section  5<b).  Huleviakinq  Required.  The 
Commission  must  Issue  the  rules  required 
under  subsection  (a)(5)  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  enactment. 

SKCTIO.N  R.  ADDITIONAL  DISCLOSURE 
OBLIGATIONS  OF  INVESTMENT  ADVISER.S 

Section  6(a).  Additional  Obligations.  This 
section  amends  section  204  of  the  Advisers 
Act  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  entitled 
"Brochure  Required" 

Specifically,  this  subsection  requires  that 
before  providing  advisory  services  to  any  cli- 
ent and  before  the  client  enters  into  any  con- 
tract for  services,  each  registrant  must  dis- 
seminate to  such  client  or  prospective  client 
a  document  disclosing  material  facts  con- 
cerning certain  matters.  The  Commission  is 
required  to  prescribe  the  format  of  the  docu- 
ment and  the  exact  timing  of  its  dissemina- 
tion. 

The  document  required  to  be  so  dissemi- 
nated must  Include  Information  concerning 
the  background  and  qualifications  of  such 
person  and  of  any  employee  providing  invest- 
ment advLsory  services  to  the  client,  com- 
pensation arrangements,  the  nature  of  serv- 
ices offered,  business  practices,  methods  for 
obtaining  information  on  disciplinary  his- 
tory and  registration  of  such  person  or  any 
such  employee,  and  conflicts  of  Interest  re- 
lating to  such  person  or  such  employee 
which  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  im- 
pair the  rendering  of  disinterested  advice.  In- 
cluding prominent  disclosure  of  the  conflicts 
Involved  in  the  receipt  of  commissions  or 
other  compensation  on  the  sale  of  rec- 
ommended Investment  prtjducts. 

A  new  subsection  (ci,  entitled  "Trans- 
action Reports",  Is  also  added.  This  sub- 
section requires  each  registrant,  at  the  time 
of  recommending  any  transaction  to  any  cli- 
ent, to  provide  to  Buch  client  a  written  state- 
ment of  any  commission  or  other  cash  com- 
pensation such  registered  person  will  receive 
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in  connection  with  the  sale  of  recommended 
investment  products.  This  written  sutement 
IS  to  be  In  such  form,  contain  such  informa- 
tion, and  be  provided  in  accordance  with 
Commission  regulations.  This  subsection 
does  not  apply  to  transactions  for  which  reg- 
istrants will  not  receive,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, any  commission  or  other  cash  com- 
pensation, or  in  accounts  for  which  the  reg- 
istrant IS  authorized  to  exercise  investment 
discretion. 

This  section  also  provides  for  a  new  sub- 
section (d)  entitled  "Periodic  Reports  ".  This 
provision  requires  each  registered  person  to 
periodically  provide  to  each  client  a  written 
statement  of  the  fees,  expenses  and  other 
costs  Incurred  by  the  client  for  all  services 
provided  by  the  adviser,  the  commissions 
earned  by  the  investment  adviser,  and  such 
other  matters  as  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe. The  Commission  will  establish  the 
format  of  the  statement  and  the  timing  of 
Its  delivery,  for  example  on  a  quarterly 
basis  This  format  shall  be  designed  to 
present  the  required  Information  In  a  man- 
ner that  readily  permits  clients  to  compare 
the  costs  charged  by  the  Investment  adviser 
to  the  costs  charged  by  other  advisers  for 
comparable  ser\'lces 

The  above  disclosures  are  not  intended  to 
supplant,  but  rather  to  supplement  Part  II  of 
Form  AD'V'  and  other  disclosures  required 
under  the  current  brochure  rule.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  ADV  or  other  mechanisms  for  dis- 
closure satisfy  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 
or  to  the  extent  that  Part  II  of  Form  ADV 
can  be  revised  to  incorporate  these  require- 
ments, the  above  provisions  should  be  satis- 
fled. 

This  section  further  amends  the  Advisers 
Act  by  adding  new  subsection  204ie),  author- 
izing the  Commission  to  require  investment 
advisers  to  file  with  the  Commission  any  fee, 
application,  report,  or  notice  required  by  the 
Advisers  Act  or  by  the  rules  thereunder 
through  any  person  designated  by  the  Com- 
mission for  that  purpose  and  to  pay  the  rea- 
sonable costs  associated  with  that  niing. 

Section  6(b).  KulemaKmo  Required  The 
Commission  must  issue  the  above  rules  with- 
in one  year  from  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SECTION  7.  PRIVATE  REMEDIES 

This  section  creates  a  new  section  209B.  en- 
titled "Liability  for  Violations".  Section 
209B  would  establish  an  express  private  right 
of  action  against  investment  advisers  who 
engage  in  certain  fraudulent  conduct.  Spe- 
cifically, it  would  create  private  rights  of  ac- 
tion against  investment  advisers  under  the 
general  antlfraud  provisions  of  the  .\dvisers 
Act.  Any  investment  adviser  or  person  asso- 
ciated with  an  investment  adviser  who^  vio- 
lates sections  206(a)ili  or  206iai(2).  or  who 
knowingly  violates  section  206(a)i4).  is  liable 
in  an  action  in  any  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction to  any  person  who  was  injured  by  the 
violation  The  Supreme  Court  in  1979  held  in 
the  Tramamerica  case  that  there  exists  no 
implied  private  right  of  action  for  damages 
under  the  antlfraud  provisions  of  the  Advis- 
ers Act.  The  expre.ss  private  right  of  action 
created  in  this  section  would  allow  persons 
Injured  by  violations  of  the  antlfraud  provi- 
sions of  the  Advisers  Act  to  sue  for  damages, 
thereby  providing  an  important  enhance- 
ment to  the  enforcement  activities  of  the 
Commission. 

This  section  also  provides  for  Joint  and 
several  liability  for  controlling  persons  of 
persons  liable  under  new  section  209B.  unless 
the  controlling  person  acted  In  good  faith 
and  did  not  directly  or  Indirectly  induce  the 
act  or  acts  constituting  the  violation  or 
cause  of  action 
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For  purposes  of  section  209B.  a  statute  of 
limitations  precluding  an  action  more  than  5 
years  after  the  violation  on  which  the  action 
is  based,  or  more  than  3  years  after  discovery 
of  the  facts  constituting  the  violation, 
whichever  occurs  first,  is  included. 

SECTION  B.  BOND  REQUIREMENT 

This  section  amends  section  208  of  the  Ad- 
visers Act,  which  prohibits  certain  activities 
of  investment  advisers,  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section (ei  authorizing  the  Commission  to 
require  certain  investment  advisers  to  ob- 
tain a  fidelity  bond.  The  fidelity  bond  would 
provide  a  source  of  funds  to  make  whole  cli- 
ents whole  who  have  been  defrauded  through 
larceny  or  embezzlement.  The  authority 
granted  to  the  Commission  would  extend  to 
advisers  with  custody  of  client  funds  or  secu- 
rities, that  have  discretionary  authority  to 
direct  client  investments,  or  that  advise  in- 
vestment companies 

In  implementing  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sion must  consider  the  following:  the  degree 
of  risk  to  client  assets  that  is  involved;  the 
cost  and  availability  of  fidelity  bonds;  exist- 
ing fidelity  bonding  requirements;  and  any 
alternative  means  to  protect  client  assets. 

SECTION  9.  CONFIDENTIALITY 

This  section  would  amend  section  208  of 
the  Advisers  Act  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
(fi  making  it  unlawful  for  any  investment 
adviser  to  disclose  the  identity,  financial  af- 
fairs, or  investments  of  any  client  unless  the 
adviser  is  required  to  do  so  by  law,  unless 
the  client  consents  to  such  disclosure,  or  un- 
less the  information  disclosed  is  necessary 
and  appropriate  in  order  to  effect  a  trans- 
action for  the  account  of  the  client.  Client 
consent  sufficient  to  waive  the  confidential- 
ity of  information  would  have  to  be  informed 
and  of  an  affirmative  nature. 

This  section  also  makes  it  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  whom  information  is  disclosed  in 
order  to  effect  a  transaction  for  the  account 
of  a  client  to  use  such  information  for  any 
purpose  other  than  the  effectuation  of  the 
client's  transaction. 

SECTION  10.  DISQUALIFYING  CONDUCT 

Section  203(ei  of  the  Advisers  .Act  sets  out 
conduct  for  which  the  Commission  can  sus- 
pend or  revoke  the  registration  of  an  invest- 
ment adviser.  Section  203(ci  requires  that 
the  Commission  deny  registration  to  appli- 
cant.s  that  would  be  subject  to  such  revoca- 
tion or  suspension.  Section  9  of  this  legisla- 
tion adds  to  the  list  of  disqualifying  conduct 
in  section  203(e)  a  new  paragraph  (3)  relating 
to  a  person  that  has  been  convicted  within 
ten  years  preceding  the  filing  of  any  applica- 
tion for  registration  or  at  any  time  there- 
after of  any  crime  that  is  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  one  or  more  years  or  of  a  sub- 
stantially equivalent  crime  by  a  foreign 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

SECTION  II.  FEDERAL-STATE  COOPERATION 

This  section  amends  section  209  of  the  Ad- 
visers Act  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (f) 
that  establishes  the  f)olicy  objective  of 
greater  Federal  and  State  cooperation  and 
coordination  in  the  regulation  of  investment 
advisers  in  order  to  achieve  the  greatest  ef- 
fectiveness of  regulation,  inspection,  and  en- 
forcement, and  the  greatest  uniformity  in 
Federal' and  State  regulatory  standards.  To 
these  ends,  the  Commission  is  required  to 
conduct  studies  and  hold  meetings  as  nec- 
essary, and  to  submit  to  Congress,  no  later 
than  2  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  an.v  legislative  recommendations 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  policy  and  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  this  Act. 


H.R.  4399  TO  HELP  RESOLVE 
DISPUTE  OVER  CYPRUS 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OK  .\KW  .JKH^F.Y 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREbE.N"T.\TIVES 

rhursday.  June  U .  1992 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  loday  to  dis- 
cuss several  issues  of  concern  to  me  ancj  to 
many  of  my  constituents  who  can  trace  their 
proud  heritage  to  the  ancient  and  historic  land 
of  Greece.  Today,  the  Greek  people  are  facing 
increasing  threats  to  their  security  and  safety. 
It  IS  time  for  the  United  States  to  renew  its 
commitment  to  Greece  and  to  the  freedom- 
loving  people  of  the  cradle  of  democracy. 

Recent  events  surrounding  the  break-up  of 
Yugoslavia  have  captivated  the  world's  atten- 
tion. While  we  are  pleased  that  many  of  the 
people  of  this  Communist  state  are  finding 
their  freedom  and  securing  their  right  of  na- 
tional self-determination,  we  are  pained  by  the 
terrible  cost  that  this  process  has  exacted. 

One  of  the  more  troubling  aspects  of  this 
very  tragic  situation  is  the  illegitimate  appro- 
priation of  the  historic  and  honorable  name 
"Macedonia"  by  the  remaining  Yugoslav  re- 
public. There  is  only  one.  true  Macedonia,  the 
land  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Anstotle.  and 
that  Macedonia  is  Greek. 

The  attempt  by  the  remaining  Yugoslavian 
Republic  to  claim  this  name  can  have  only 
one  purpose — to  hide  their  expansionist  de- 
signs on  northern  Greece,  in  continiJation  of 
policies  first  implemented  in  the  wake  of  World 
War  II  by  Yugoslav  dictator  Josef  Tito 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  joined  scores  ol  my 
colleagues  in  writing  to  President  Bush  to  urge 
him  to  withhold  recognition  from  the  remaining 
Yugoslav  Republic  until  this  issue,  and  the 
other  legitimate  concerns  of  Greece,  are  ad- 
dressed. I  am  confident  that  the  President  will 
continue  to  keep  Greece's  concerns  in  focus. 

Another  issue  of  continuing  concern  is  the 
situation  in  Cyprus.  I  am  a  long-time  supporter 
of  the  U.N-  resolutions  that  have  called  for  an 
end  to  the  presence  of  all  foreign  troops  on 
Cyprus.  Yet.  despite  this  U.N.  resolution,  and 
despite  numerous  entreaties  by  the  United 
States  to  the  Turkish  Government  over  the 
years.  Turkey's  intransigence  remains  a  seri- 
ous obstacle  to  a  successful  resolution  of  this 
problem. 

That  IS  why  I  have  recently  cosponsored 
H.R  4399.  a  bill  introduced  by  my  friend  from 
New  York.  Representative  Bill  Gbeen.  This 
bill  would  prohibit  all  United  States  military  and 
economic  assistance  for  Turkey  until  the  Turk- 
ish Government  takes  certain  actions  to  re- 
solve the  Cyprus  problem  and  complies  with 
Its  obligations  under  international  law 

In  the  past.  I  have  supported  the  7:10  ratio 
that  we  use  to  determine  our  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey.  I  supported  this  formula  because 
I  t)elieved  it  would  help  provide  an  incentive  to 
Turkey  to  bring  the  Cyprus  tragedy  to  a  just 
conclusion.  In  fact,  the  Greek  Government 
supports  a  continuation  of  that  policy. 

However,  as  we  approach  the  I8th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Turkish  invasion  of  Cyprus.  I  can 
find  precious  little  evidence  that  this  policy  has 
worked  That  is  why  I  am  now  supporting  a 
complete  prohibition  on  aid  to  Turkey  I  be- 
lieve It  IS  time  to  turn  up  the  heat,  in  the  hope 
ot  cooling  down  the  situation 


Greece  has  been,  and  continues  to  be.  one 
of  the  most  reliable  allies  the  United  States 
has  had  since  we  first  walked  on  the  world 
stage  as  a  major  player  in  World  War  I.  in- 
deed. Greece  is  one  of  only  four  nations  m  the 
world  that  has  supported  us  m  every  conflict 
since  that  war, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  the  people  of  Greece  to 
be  certain  that  the  United  States  stands  by 
them,  as  they  have  by  us  Every  person  who 
enjoys  the  fruits  of  democracy  can  thank  the 
Greek  people,  whose  forebears  first  enun- 
ciated the  democratic  ideal  Let  us  continue  to 
support  them,  in  word  and  deed,  as  the  light 
from  the  democratic  lamp,  first  lit  m  Greece 
centuries  ago.  increasingly  shines  tor  once- 
enslaved  people  around  the  world 


JAPANESE  UNFAIR  TRADING 
PRACTICES 


HON.  JOHN  JOSEPH  MOAKIB' 

OF  .V,Ai^.-5ACHL'.sKTi-. 

!N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdap.  June  !!.  1992 

Mr.  MOAKLEY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  todav  to 
bring  to  your  attention  yet  another  example  of 
United  States  business  being  overwhelmingly 
disadvantaged  by  Japanese  unfair  fading 
practices, 

I  am  referring  to  Japans  Footwear  Tariff 
Quota  System  that  denies  United  States  com- 
panies access  to  Japan's  leather,  non-athietic 
footwear  market,  while  their  Japanese  coun- 
terparts enjoy  equal  and  open  access  to  our 
market. 

While  other  categories  of  footwear  are  not 
so  burdened  with  high  tariffs  and  low  quotas, 
this  particular  category,  which  accounts  for  the 
largest  percentage  of  Japan's  total  footwear 
market,  is  effectively  oti  limits  to  United  States 
exporters,  even  though  Japanese  consumer 
demand  for  United  States  footwear  is  very- 
strong.  The  total  market  for  leather,  non-ath- 
letic footwear  has  been  estimated  to  be  at 
least  216  million  pairs  per  year,  and  is  the 
third  largest  market  for  these  shoes  in  the 
Western  World.  But  this  quota,  erected  as  a 
barricade  through  which  only  a  select  few  may 
pass,  allows  only  4.83  million  pairs  per  year 
into  Japan.  Of  this,  the  United  States  contrib- 
utes roughly  480.000  pairs  per  year,  a  mere 
0.22  percent  of  the  estimated  'otal  market, 
even  though  Japanese  consumer-demarid  for 
United  States  footwear  is  much  greater. 

As  if  this  quota  were  not  enough  of  a  barrier 
to  United  States  footwear,  the  duty  that  is  im- 
posed upon  shoes  entering  Japan  under  the 
quota  IS  an  incredible  27  percent.  This  is  more 
than  three  times  the  comparable  duty  required 
to  enter  the  United  States  footwear  mart<,et. 
and  does  not  even  take  into  acxount  the  cost 
of  purchasing  a  quota  allotment  from  the  Jap- 
anese companies  upon  whom  their  govern- 
ment bestows  the  import  certificates.  Gra- 
ciously, shoes  are  permitted  in  excess  of  the 
quota,  but  upon  these  a  tariff  of  60  percent  is 
imposed,  making  them  prohibitively  expensive 
for  Japanese  footwear  consumers,  ana  locki.ng 
United  States  pr(xlucts  out  of  the  market.  Not 
surprisingly,  no  United  States  footwear  of  this 
type  IS  imported  above  the  quota  amount 

This  means  that  once  again  Americans  a'e 
suffering  from  Japan's   unwillingness  to  treat 
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our  industries  as  we  treat  thpirs  Not  only  is 
ttie  United  States  footwear  industry  locked  out 
of  the  third  largest  footwear  market,  footwear 
exporters  all  over  the  world  have  had  to  turn 
to  other  markets  that  are  truly  open,  such  as 
ours.  In  fact,  we  share  more  than  halt  of  our 
footwear  market  with  foreign  manufacturers, 
relying  upon  tree  market  competition  to  regu- 
late this  foreign  share  But  the  favor  has  rxjt 
tjeen  returned  And  tx^'cause  other  exptjrters 
have  been  diverteal  toward  our  market,  we  are 
producing  less  of  this  type  of  footwear — trans- 
lating into  fewer  pbs  for  the  increasingly  large 
percentage  of  Americans  already  out  of  work 

Why  should  United  States  exporters  be  dis- 
criminated against  when  we  extend  all  free 
trade  courtesies  to  Japanese  exporters''  Why 
should  the  Japanese  Government  be  allowed 
to  shield  their  manufacturers  from  what  is 
merely  fair  competition,  which  those  sarrie 
manufacturers  beneM  from  in  our  own  coun- 
try'' It  IS  time  we  put  an  end  to  this  abuse. 

Although  segments  of  the  United  States 
footwear  industry  have  initiated  ler^gthy  and 
expensive  investigations  of  Japan's  Tanfl 
Quota  System,  the  resutts  have  been  nothing 
rTX)re  than  the  acknowledgement  of  a  violation 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tanfts  and 
Trade  (GAIT]  Our  industry  has  exhausted  all 
the  avenues  which  our  trade  laws  provide,  yet 
the  unfair  practices  continue  Ttie  Japanese 
have  made  only  the  most  minor  concessions 
They  tiave  offered  to  increase  their  import 
quota  up  to  4  percent  of  their  market,  and  to 
decrease  the  tantt  rate  to  40  percent  And 
they  would  take  5  years  even  to  do  this  Com- 
pare this  to  our  footwear  market  which  has  no 
import  quota,  arxf  an  average  duty  rate  of  8 
percent.  Minor  increases  in  an  originally  min- 
uscule quota,  arxl  small  reductions  of  an  over- 
whelmingly large  tariff,  translate  into  very 
small  gams  for  United  States  leather  footwear 
exporters 

The  United  Stales  has  no  footwear  quota, 
no  prohibitive  footwear  tariffs,  and  should  not 
accept  incremental  changes  to  a  system  that 
IS  blatantly  unfair  and  unacceptable 

I  hope  that  others  who  are  tired  of  watching 
Japan  take  advantage  of  United  States  indus- 
tries will  join  in  our  effort  to  engage  the  full 
persuasive  powers  of  Congress  and  the  exec- 
utive branch  to  create  a  level  playing  field,  to 
eliminate  Japans  Footwear  Tariff  Quota  Sys- 
tem, and  to  allow  the  United  States  footwear 
industry  access  to  Japans  consumers  who 
want  our  footwear 


thk  loth  annivhrsary  for 
thrp;e  of  israef,  .s  mia's 


HON.  BENJA.MIN  \.  GILVIW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thtirsdaij.  June  II.  1992 

Mr  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Sultan 
Yakoub  in  Lebanon,  where  units  of  the  Israel 
Defense  Forces  engaged  Syrian  forces  in  a 
major  effort  on  June  11,  1982  After  the  dust 
had  cleared,  it  was  evident  that  a  number  of 
soldiers  were  missing  While  two  men  were 
exchanged  several  years  later,  and  the  body 
of  a  third  was  returned,  Zachary  Baumel,  a 
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dual  American-Israeli  national,  Yehuda  Katz. 
and  Zvi  FeWman  remain  unaccounted  lor  to 
this  very  day. 

For  the  past  decade.  Yor«  and  Miriam 
Baumel,  the  parents  or  Zachary  Baumel,  have 
circled  the  globe  in  their  tireless  efforts  to  lo- 
cate and  free  their  son  Zachary,  and  many  of 
us  have  bieen  impressed  by  their  indefatigable 
resolve  and  courage  Despite  all  our  appeals, 
and  the  commitment  of  the  State  Department 
and  the  Government  of  Israel,  Zach  and  his 
comrades  still  remain  outside  our  grasp.  We 
can  only  pray  that  Zachary,  Yehuda,  and  Zvi 
will  soon  be  returned  to  their  families  and 
loved  ones. 

To  mark  this  10th  anniversary,  a  special 
afternoon  service  will  be  conducted  at  the 
Western  Wall  in  Jerusalem,  and  programs  and 
educational  activities  atx)ut  the  topic  of 
"Pidyon  Shevuyim"— the  redemption  of  cap- 
tives— are  being  held  throughout  the  country 
for  chiWren  in  scfxKils  and  youth  organiza- 
tions. The  citizens  of  Israel  will  make  certain 
that  these  courageous  young  men  are  not  for- 
gotten. 

Mr,  Speaker,  Zachary  Baumel,  Yehuda 
Katz,  and  Zvi  Feldrrian  deserve  our  sincere 
and  redoubled  efforts  to  bring  atxiut  their  re- 
lease Accordingly,  I  again  urge  the  Govern- 
ment ol  Syria  to  cooperate  in  locating  these 
three  young  men  We  hope  and  pray  that  they 
will  be  swiftly  reunited  with  their  families  and 
friends. 


DISCHARGE  OF  COL    .MARGARETHE 
CAMMERMEYER 


HON,  JOli.NF.  I  NSOFID 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  KKI'KKSKNT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  June  II.  1992 

Mrs  UNSOELD  Mr  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  end  of  the  26  year  military  career  of  Col. 
Margarethe  Cammermeyer,  an  officer  in  the 
Washington  State  Army  National  Guard  Her 
career  is  ending  through  no  choice  ol  her  own, 
ending  despite  a  blemish-free  record  that  in- 
cluded a  stint  as  a  tiatllefield  nurse  during  the 
height  of  the  Vietnam  war,  despite  having  re- 
ceived the  Bronze  Star  tor  her  service  in  Viet- 
nam, and  despite  having  been  named  Veter- 
ans' Administration  Nurse  of  the  Year  in  1985 
Her  career  is  ending  not  because  of  anything 
she  did,  but  because  of  who  she  is — a  les- 
bian. 

Colonel  Cammermeyer  is  just  the  latest  of 
thousands  in  our  Nations  Armed  Forces  who 
have  been  discharged  tjecause  they  were  ho- 
mosexuals We  have  been  told  homosexuals 
are  unsuitable  in  the  military  because  their  col- 
leagues won't  tolerate  them  and  because  they 
somehow  can't  control  their  sexual  urges  The 
same  kinds  of  arguments  were  used  against 
minorities  and  women  in  the  military.  Colonel 
Cammermeyer  and  the  thousands  like  her  de- 
serve the  right  to  serve  their  Nation  and  to  be 
judged  by  their  pertormance,  not  by  who  they 
are 
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TRIBUTE  TO  rUlKF  RAYMOND 
WILLIAM   FOHSYTH 

HON.  C\LV1N  DOOLEY 

Of  CAUyoHSl.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdau.  June  11.  1992 

Mr  DOOLEY  Mr  Speaker,  on  June  12, 
1992,  in  Visalia,  CA,  the  Visalia  Police  Asso- 
ciation will  pay  tribute  to  retiring  Chief  of  Po- 
lice, Raymond  William  Forsyth,  a  man  who 
has  dedicated  his  life  to  public  service  in  Cali- 
fornia's Central  Valley 

Chief  Forsyth  is  retiring  after  32  years  on 
the  police  force,  ?l  of  which  he  served  as 
chief  of  police  Although  his  career  on  the  po- 
lice force  IS  coming  to  a  close,  Ray  will  con- 
tinue to  tie  a  presence  in  the  community  as 
the  new  city  manager  of  Visalia,  CA 

Over  Ifie  years,  Chief  Forsyth  has  proven 
his  allegiarKe  to  the  city  of  Visalia  through  his 
extensive  involvement  and  leadership  in  many 
local  community  associations. 

The  chief  has  been  a  member  of  the  Visalia 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Visalia  YMCA 
txiard  of  directors,  the  Sequoias  Community 
College  Criminal  Justice  Advisory  Board,  the 
Visalia  County  Center  Rotary  Club,  the  Califor- 
nia Peace  Officers  Association,  the  Attorney 
Generals  Advisory  Commission  on  Child  Vic- 
timVVitness  Act,  the  Tulare  County  Juvenile 
Justice  Facility  Steering  Committee,  and  the 
Child  Welfare  Training  Advisory  Board 

Chief  Forsyth  has  also  dedicated  much  of 
his  time  to  the  enhancement  of  public  edu- 
cation. He  graduated  from  California  State 
University  of  Fresno  where  he  earned  his 
bachelor  of  science  degree  The  chief  later 
went  on  to  receive  his  master  ot  arts  degree 
in  Correctional  Counseling  at  Chapman  Col- 
lege in  Orange,  CA,  and  his  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy degree  from  the  University  of  Beverly 
Hills 

Using  his  extensive  educat'on  and  his 
earned  teaching  credentials,  Chief  Forsyth 
served  as  a  faculty  member  ot  the  Evening 
College  at  the  College  of  the  Sequoias  in 
Visalia,  CA  Over  the  years  he  has  built  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  published  articles  that  he 
either  authored,  or  co-authored  Due  to  these 
efforts  on  befialf  of  the  community.  Chief 
Forsyth  was  awarded  the  Phi  Delta  Kappa 
Award  for  distinguished  service  and  leadership 
to  public  education 

The  City  of  Visalia  has  made  a  commend- 
able decision  m  electing  Raymond  Forsyth  to 
be  the  new  city  manager  Ray's  dedication 
and  loyalty  to  the  welfare  and  growth  of  the 
Central  Valley  are  invaluable  and  are  greatly 
appreciated  I  would  like  to  )Oin  his  colleagues, 
friends  and  family  in  honoring  Ray  for  his 
commitment  to  the  police  force,  and  wish  him 
the  best  ot  luck  in  his  new  endeavors. 


INTRODLCTION  OF  THE  MIDLIFE 
WOMEN'S  HEALTH  RESEARCH 
CENTERS  ACT 

HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11.  1992 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr  Speaker,  today,  I  am  intro- 
ducing, with  Representatives  Pelosi,  Slaugh- 
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TER,  Norton,  Mink,  Unsoeld,  Schroeder, 
and  Patterson,  the  Midlife  Women's  Health 
Research  Centers  Act.  This  legislation  would 
establish  five  regional  centers  aimed  at  im- 
proving medical  care,  education,  and  research 
on  menopause  and  other  health  concerns  spe- 
cific to  midlife  and  older  women 

Menopause  marks  the  end  of  reproductive 
fertility  for  woman  and  usually  occurs  around 
age  50.  Every  woman  will  experience  meno- 
pause if  she  lives  long  enough  Despite  this 
tact,  and  considering  that  menopause  may 
play  a  significant  role  in  women's  susceptibility 
to  disease  m  later  life,  surprisingly  little  atten- 
tion and  few  resources  have  t)een  devoted  to 
understanding  its  health  effects  on  women.  As 
a  result,  women  at  menopause  find  them- 
selves asking  questions  for  which  there  are  no 
decisive  answers  This  leads  to  great  uncer- 
tainty atx)ut  the  most  appropriate  treatments 
for  menopausal  symptoms  and  preventive 
measures  for  disease  in  later  life.  The  idea  for 
this  legislation  came  from  a  hearing  I  chaired 
through  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging's  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Consumer  Inter- 
ests, entitled,  "Women  at  fvlidlife:  Consumers 
of  Second-Rate  Health  Care''"  which  focused 
on  the  lack  of  quality  information  and  medical 
care  tor  women's  specific  health  concerns  at 
midlife 

The  Women's  Health  Research  Center  Act 
will  work  to  fill  that  void  through  the  expansion 
or  development  of  five  regional  centers  to  con- 
duct research  on  menopause  and  menopausal 
health  conditions,  develop  model  programs  to 
improve  education  and  information  dissemina- 
tion, and  improve  the  direct  medical  care  pro- 
vided to  midlife  and  older  women. 

The  research  to  be  conducted  at  the  centers 
will  include  toth  clinical  and  basic  research  re- 
garding the  natural  history  of  menopause,  and 
the  cause,  diagnosis,  early  detection,  preven- 
tion, control,  and  treatment  of  menopausal 
health  conditions. 

This  research  will  supplement  rather  than 
duplicate  the  design  of  the  women's  health 
study  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  by 
studying  txjth  menopausal  women — women 
whose  menses  have  stopped  for  more  than  a 
year — and  perimenopausal  women — women 
passing  from  a  reproductive  to  a  nonreproduc- 
tive  state.  The  NIH  study  includes  only  meno- 
pausal women  Medical  researchers  believe 
that  profound  metabolic  alterations  in  the 
perimenopause  occur  in  different  biological 
systems  in  the  body  and  may  have  a  profound 
Significance  in  the  health  of  older  women. 
These  include  the  skeletal,  central  nervous, 
urogenital,  and  cardiovascular  systems.  Thus 
an  assessment  of  perimenopausal  women  will 
greatly  add  to  our  understanding  of  meno- 
pause and  its  significance. 

Women  who  have  experienced  surgical 
menopause  through  the  removal  of  the  ovaries 
during  hysterectomy  will  also  be  included 
After  caesarean  section,  hysterectomy  is  the 
most  commonly  performed  procedure  in  the 
United  States.  While  these  women  are  at  in- 
creased risk  ot  osteoporosis  and  coronary 
heart  disease,  more  needs  to  tie  known  about 
the  long-term  effects  of  both  estrogen  deple- 
tion and  replacement  This  issue  is  also  perti- 
nent to  women  experiencing  natural  meno- 
pause 

Other  priorities  established  in  the  bill  include 
research  on  both  hormonal  and  nonhormonal 
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treatments  of  symptoms  and  menopausal 
health  conditions,  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween such  conditions  as  cardiovascular  dis- 
earse,  osteoporosis,  bone  fractures,  bladder 
conditions,  and  breast  and  uterine  cancers. 
The  research  also  seeks  to  understand  the 
menopause  experience  among  various  socio- 
economic groups,  ethnic  groups,  and  racial 
groups 

The  Women's  Midlife  Health  Research  Act's 
second  aim  is  also  to  enhance  the  knowledge 
and  training  of  physicians  and  other  health 
care  professionals.  Due  to  the  dearth  ot 
knowledge  on  menopause  and  menopausal 
health  conditions,  there  are  discrepancies  re- 
garding appropriate  treatment  of  menopausal 
symptoms  and  preventive  measures  for  dis- 
ease in  later  life.  The  bill  calls  on  the  NIH  and 
the  Agency  for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Re- 
search to  utilize  the  research  knowledge 
gamed  at  these  regional  centers  and  at  the 
NIH  and  establish  protocols  on  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  menopause  and  menopausal 
health  conditions. 

Other  provisions  contained  within  the  bill  are 
the  establishment  of  continuing  education  and 
training  programs  for  physicians  and  other 
health  care  professionals.  Information  dissemi- 
nation and  outreach  to  the  medical  community 
and  to  women  would  also  be  a  priority  of  the 
centers. 

An  important  goal  of  the  Women's  Midlife 
Health  Research  Act  is  that  it  strives  to  im- 
prove the  delivery  of  health  care  and  informa- 
tion to  women  at  midlife  Currently,  many 
women  at  midlife  do  not  know  where  to  turn 
lor  information  related  to  menopause.  These 
model  centers  would  have  the  advantage  of 
offering  comprehensive,  coordinated  care  to 
women  with  an  emphasis  on  wellness  and  dis- 
ease prevention.  .All  medical  specialties,  in- 
cluding gynecologists,  endocrinologists,  nutri- 
tionists, and  psychologists,  would  be  offered 
under  one  root.  In  addition  to  clinical  care, 
educational  programs,  health  counseling, 
screening,  and  diagnostic  services  would  also 
be  included.  Because  the  care  is  centralized, 
it  can  be  more  effective  by  offering  group  pro- 
grams and  education  campaigns. 

Why  IS  this  issue  so  criticaf  The  demo- 
graphics of  our  Nation  provide  part  of  the  an- 
swer. Older  women  are  the  fastest  growing 
segment  of  our  population.  The  average  life 
expectancy  tor  a  women  is  nearly  80  years  of 
age  Almost  three-quarters  of  our  elderly  poF>- 
ulation  over  age  85  are  women.  During  the 
next  20  years,  over  21  million  women  will  cel- 
ebrate their  50th  birthdays.  These  demo- 
graphics will  dictate  the  future  of  health  care 
delivery  in  our  country. 

Consider  the  costs  of  ignoring  preventive 
health  for  women  on  diseases  associated  with 
postmenopausal  women.  Heart  disease,  the 
leading  cause  of  death  for  women  over  age 
50,  costs  our  health  care  system  more  than  S9 
billion  per  year.  More  than  one-third  of  hospital 
stays  for  women  this  age  are  attributed  to  car- 
diovascular disease.  The  cost  to  women  is 
premature  death  and  disability. 

Osteoporosis  affects  more  than  20  million 
women  per  year  and  costs  our  society  S10  bil- 
lion in  medical  bills.  The  cost  to  women  is 
frailty,  dependence,  social  isolation,  and  even 
death. 

The  Midlife  Women's  Health  Research  Act 
would  address  the  critical  lack  of  knowledge 
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we  currently  have  on  menopause  and  related 
health  conditions  and  improve  the  way  health 
care  IS  delivered  to  midlife  and  older  women. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  and  sup- 
port this  important  piece  of  legislation. 


GRETA  CAMMERMEYER. 
AMERICAN  HERO 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Jum  11 .  1992 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  Col.  Doctor  Greta  Cammermeyer. 
the  highest  ranking  person  ever  to  be  cash- 
iered by  the  military  for  her  sexual  orientation, 
will  receive  her  walking  papers  today  This 
comes  after  26  years  of  distinguished  service 
as  a  nurse  on  active  duty.  Resea^e.  and 
Guard  status.  Here  are  the  highlights  of  Coio- 
nel  Cammermeyer's  26  years: 

The  Bronze  Star  in  Vietnam  for  14  months 
ot  service,  which  included  the  Tet  offensive, 
chief  nurse  in  the  Washington  Army  National 
Guard,  the  highest  rating  of  clinical  expertise 
and  professionalism  awarded  by  the  Surgeon 
General  in  1985,  and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Nurse  of  the  Year  Award  in  '985 

Despite  appeals  from  the  Washington  State 
Governor  and  six  of  the  eight  members  of  the 
State's  congressional  delegation,  the  Wash- 
ington National  Guard  commander,  and  the 
Assistant  Defense  Secretary  during  the 
Reagan  administration,  we  will  lose  Colonel 
Cammermeyer  not  because  of  her  conduct  but 
because  of  who  she  is. 

Colonel  Cammermeyer  admitted  that  she  is 
a  lesbian,  which  suddenly  has  made  meaning- 
less her  exemplary  service  to  America  during 
peacetime  and  wartime. 

The  DOD  ban  on  gays  ana  lesbians  not 
only  ruins  fine  military  careers,  but  it  also  ig- 
nores who  people  are:  When  Colonel 
Cammermeyer  was  a  child,  she  and  her  family 
fled  to  America  after  the  Nazis  invaded  her 
native  Norway.  She  later  joined  the  US,  Army 
because  she  wanted  to  give  something  back 
to  her  adopted  home  for  defeating  the  Nazis 
She  has  more  than  paid  her  debt  in  service, 
sacrifice,  and  valor  to  this  country.  The  Penta- 
gon's treatment  of  her  and  thousands  of  other 
gay  and  lesbian  soldiers  and  sailors  is  nothing 
less  than  un-American. 

We  have  heard  much  lately  about  how  cer- 
tain Hollywood  characters  do  not  represent 
American  values.  In  Colonel  Cammermeyer 
we  have  a  bona  fide  hero  who  represents  the 
best  American  values  duty,  honor,  country 

[From  the  New  'V'ork  Times.  May  31.  1992] 
Dismissed  Fro.m  ar.vy  as  Lesbian.  Colonel 
Will  Fight  Homosexu.^l  B.\n 
(By  Timoihy  Egan) 
Tacoma,    Washington— Having    served    li 
months   in   a   war  zone   in    Vietnam,   given 
birth   to   four  sons  and   worked  daily  with 
some  of  the  most  fragile  American  war  vet- 
erans.   Col.    Margarethe   Cammermeyer   has 
seen  her  share  of  pain  and  torment. 

But  there  was  a  moment  Thursday  after- 
noon, at  the  Washington  National  Guard 
headquarters  just  south  of  here,  that  broke 
her  heart.  After  nearly  27  years  in  the  mili- 
tary. Colonel  Cammermeyer.  the  chief  nurse 
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of  this  state's  guard,  was  discharged  because 
she  is  a  lesbian. 

She  wept,  as  did  the  man  who  was  forced  to 
dismiss  her.  Maj.  Gen.  Gregory  P.  Barlow, 
the  commander  of  the  Washington  National 
Guard. 

But  this  is  not  the  end  of  Colonel 
Cammermeyer's  involvement  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  She  said  she  would  chal- 
lenge her  dismissal  in  Federal  court,  and  her 
lawyers  have  expressed  the  hope  that  her 
case  may  ultimately  overturn  the  49-year 
ban  on  homosexuals  in  the  military 

HlilTEHATlNG  POLICY 

The  Army  refused  on  Friday  to  comment 
on  Colonel  Cammermeyer's  case  beyond  reit- 
erating its  policy  that  regards  homosexual- 
ity as  "incompatible  with  military  .service  ■ 
Defense  Secretary  Dick  Cheney  has  said  he 
has  no  plans  to  change  the  policy,  though  he 
has  dismissed  one  reason  cited  against  homo- 
sexuals, that  they  pose  a  security  risk,  'as 
something  of  an  old  chestnut." 

In  the  last  10  years,  more  than  13.000  people 
have  been  discharged  from  all  branches  of 
the  military  becau.se  they  are  homosexuals. 
But  few  have  had  tetter  credentials  than  the 
50-year-old  Colonel  Cammermeyer.  who  is 
one  of  the  highest-ranking  members  of  the 
military  ever  to  be  removed  for  her  sexual 
orientation. 

When  she  was  a  child,  her  family  fled  the 
Nazis  after  they  invaded  her  native  Norway 
in  World  War  II.  After  coming  to  America, 
she  Joined  the  Army  in  the  early  1960  s.  was 
awarded  a  Bronze  Star  for  her  tour  in  Viet- 
nam and  in  19e.S  was  chosen  from  among 
34,000  candidates  nationwide  as  the  Veterans 
Administration's  Nurse  of  the  Vear  While 
rising  to  the  rank  of  chief  nurse  in  the  Wash- 
ington Army  National  Guard,  she  got  her 
doctorate  in  nursing  at  the  University  of 
Washington. 

Her  record  was  without  blemishes,  guard 
officials  say  What  derailed  her  career  goal 
of  becoming  the  nation's  chief  military  nurse 
was  a  security  clearance  question  that  she 
was  asked  three  years  ago  After  she  applied 
for  admission  to  a  war  college.  Colonel 
Cammermeyer  went  through  an  extensive 
background  check  Asked  by  a  Pentagon  offi- 
cial during  a  personal  interview  If  she  was  a 
homosexual  something  she  said  she  had 
never  been  quite  sure  of  for  the  last  10 
years— Colonel  Cammermeyer  answered  yes. 
without  hesitation. 

REPRE.SENTINO  NOIlMALFrY 

"I  knew  then  that  my  f«re»«r  was  over." 
she  said  Friday,  as  she  strolled  on  the  wood- 
ed grounds  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
hospital  here,  where  she  works  with  disabled 
former  soldiers. 

"What  I  hope  to  represent  is  a  part  of  the 
normality  of  being  homosexual,  of  not  being 
in  leather  or  shaving  my  hair,  but  rather 
showing  how  much  we  are  all  alike.  "  she 
said.  'If  people  can  see  "  the  sameness  of  me 
to  you.  then  perhaps  they  won't  have  the 
walls  that  makes  it  so  they  have  to  hate  us 
without  a  cause  " 

The  issue  was  planned  again  on  Friday 
when  Ross  Perot,  the  undeclared  independ- 
ent candidate  for  President,  told  Barbara 
Walters  in  an  Interview  on  the  ABC  News 
program  "2020  "  that  he  would  not  allow  ho- 
mosexuals to  serve  in  certain  Cabinet  posts. 
■It  will  distract  from  the  work  to  be 
done.  '  Mr.  Perot  said  He  also  indicated  that 
he  would  not  seek  to  overturn  the  ban  on  ho- 
mosexuals in  the  military. 

After  Colonel  Cammermeyer  heard  Mr 
Perot's  comments,  she  said.  "I  was  fright- 
ened by  them,  really  frightened." 


KXIHNSIONS  OF  RI-MARKS 

BASED  ON  IGNORANCE 

Officially,  the  military  lists  seven  reasons 
for  keeping  homosexuals  out  of  the  service. 
These  have  to  do  with  problems  of  morale, 
recruitment,  discipline  and  privacy,  among 
other  factors. 

"I'm  not  a  threat."  Colonel  Cammermeyer 
said.  "This  is  a  regulation  that  is  truly  based 
on  ignorance  more  than  prejudice,  but  the 
two  go  hand  in  hand." 

While  Colonel  Cammermeyer  may  not  have 
the  support  of  Mr.  Cheney,  her  immediate 
commander  in  chief.  Gov.  Booth  Gardner  of 
Washington,  has  fully  backed  her. 

"The  .\rmy  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica are  senselessly  losing  an  outstanding  in- 
dividual who  Is  eminently  qualified  to  con- 
tinue serving  In  the  Washington  National 
Guard."  said  Mr  Gardner,  a  Democrat 

Colonel  Cammermeyer  has  until  June  11  to 
leave  the  Guard.  Her  discharge  was  honor- 
able, meaning  she  can  receive  her  pension  in 
10  years,  when  she  Is  60.  and  she  will  stay  in 
her  civilian  job  as  head  nurse  at  the  veterans 
hospital. 

She  also  appeared  to  be  getting  consider- 
able support  from  people  calling  in  to  radio 
talk  shows  and  to  her  office  on  Friday. 

The  reaction  here  would  tend  to  support 
Gallup  polls  over  the  last  decade  They  have 
shown  a  steady  Increase  in  support  for  homo- 
sexuals in  the  military  to  a  point  where  a 
majority  of  people  now  favor  overturning  the 
ban 

At  the  same  time,  several  cases  that  are 
working  through  the  courts  could  ultimately 
set  up  a  challenge  to  the  ban  before  the  Su- 
preme Court.  In  two  West  Coast  cases,  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit  in  San  Francisco  has  ruled  against 
the  military 

l>awyers  for  Colonel  Cammermeyer  say  her 
case  could  be  the  next  significant  challenge 
to  the  policy. 

KA8CINATI0N  WITH  MILITARY 

"You  couldn't  have  a  better  client."  said 
Amy  Stephson.  a  lawyer  with  the  Northwest 
Women's  I>aw  Clinic,  which  plans  to  file  a 
suit  in  Seattle  on  Colonel  Cannmermeyer's 
behalf  She  Is  such  an  asset  to  the  service 
"People  tend  to  demonize  the  other  side,  but 
when  you  see  that  the  other  side  is  a  gray- 
haired  soldier,  it  changes  things" 

Colonel  Cammermeyer  said  she  had  been 
fa.scinated  by  the  military  since  she  was  a 
child  In  part,  she  said,  she  joined  the  service 
because  she  wanted  to  give  something  f>ack 
to  America  for  helping  to  defeat  the  Nazis 
But  her  eyes  light  up  when  she  talks  rbout 
the  military's  traditions 

"I  love  the  wondrr  of  the  pomp  and  cere 
mony.  and  the  system  itself,  the  discipline 
and  morale."  she  said  I  really  do  love  the 
military  My  problem  is  not  with  the  mili- 
tary; it  never  has  been  It  is  with  the  regula- 
tion that  makes  me  Into  a  stereotype." 

She  joined  the  Army  as  student  nurse  in 
1961.  Shortly  after  that,  she  met  her  hus- 
band, a  career  military  man  W'hen  he  was 
sent  to  Vietnam,  she  volunteered  for  duty  in 
the  war  as  well.  His  orders  were  canceled, 
hers  were  not.  and  she  spent  14  months  in 
Vietnam  during  the  worst  fighting  of  the 
war.  the  Tet  offensive  In  1968  Her  job  was  to 
supervise  a  hospital  for  wounded  and  dying 
soldiers. 

After  returning  home,  she  became  preg- 
nant. Since  the  service  would  not  allow  preg- 
nant women  to  stay  on,  she  was  discharged. 
She  had  four  children,  all  boys,  and  was  mar- 
ried for  16  years.  Her  divorce,  she  said,  was 
bitter  and  painful. 

TKANSKEK  TO  NATIONAL  GfARD 
She  joined  the  Army  Reserve  in  the  1970's. 
later    transferring    to    the    National    Guard 
here. 


June  11  1992 

Colonel  Cammermeyer  said  she  did  not  re- 
alize she  was  a  lesbian  until  relatively  late 
in  her  life,  as  part  of  what  she  called  "a  proc- 
ess of  self-exploration,  understanding  how  it 
is  you  become  a  full  person." 

"I  was  an  old  lady  by  the  time  I  figured  it 
out.  with  grown  kids."  she  said. 

Two  of  her  boys,  age  15  and  17.  still  live 
with  her.  and  one  has  expressed  an  Interest 
in  joining  the  military.  When  he  asked  re- 
cently for  his  mother's  advice,  she  gave  an 
indirect  answer. 

"1  have  a  very  difficult  time  advocating 
going  into  an  organization  that  discrimi- 
nates." she  .said.  •On  the  other  hand.  I  firm- 
ly believe  there  will  be  a  time  when  this  reg- 
ulation will  be  changed." 


June  11.  1992 


CHEEKT()W.\('..\   I'.JiRI.SH  OHSKRVK.s 
TVi'H  .\.NNIVHR.S.\RY 

HON.  HENRY  J.  NOW.VK 

OK  NEW  YORK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursdau.  June  11.  1992 

Mr  NOWAK  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to 
lake  the  opporlunity  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  St  John  Gualbert  Parish  of 
Cheektowaga.  N'y',  located  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  which  IS  celebrating  its  75th  an- 
niversary this  year 

The  parish  began  with  the  determination  of 
60  families  A  wooden  church  and  school  were 
constructed  and  on  June  3,  1917.  the  church 
was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Dennis  Dougherty 

From  that  point  on.  St  John  Gualbert's  grew 
to  accomodate  the  changing  needs  of  the 
community.  Today,  it  is  a  complex  consisting 
of  a  Tudor-style  church,  rectory,  convent. 
school,  auditorium,  and  gymnasium  facilities. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  Rev.  Daniel 
Pokornowski.  current  pastor.  Mrs.  Ruth  Peters, 
general  chairperson  ol  the  diamond  jubilee: 
arxj  Mr.  and  Mrs  Louis  Goszewski,  chair- 
persons of  the  diamond  lubilee  program  ad 
book,  who  provided  me  with  the  following  brief 
history  of  St.  John  Gualfc>ert  Parish,  which  I 
would  like  to  insert  at  this  poinl  in  the  RECORD: 

A  Bhiek  Synohsis  ok  Saint  John  Gualbert 
Parish 

In  late  1916  a  first  meeting  of  the  people  in- 
terested in  tieginning  of  a  new  parish  com- 
menced on  the  corner  of  Walden  Avenue  and 
GuaUiert  In  the  Mansion  of  the  Lal«  Rev. 
John  Gualbert  Plta.ss  which  was  part  of  a 
farm  and  retreat  home  A  survey  was  taken 
and  approximately  60  families  were  inter- 
ested in  forming  a  new  parish  Pastor  of  St. 
Stanislaus  Church  and  nephew  of  Rev.  John 
Pitass  informed  the  Organizing  Persons  that 
a  Parcel  of  the  Far.n  was  set  aside  in  the  will 
of  his  late  uncle  for  a  Church  and  School  and 
to  l)e  Named  after  his  Uncle  John  Gualbert. 
This  was  a  direct  grant  to  the  people  wishing 
to  develop  a  new  congregation 

Early  January  1917  plans  were  made  for  a 
church.  A  finance  committee  was  formed  and 
within  months  a  new  wooden  Church  was  a 
reality  and  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Den- 
nis Dougherty  on  June  3rd.  1917. 

On  January  15.  1918  Bishop  Charles  Colton 
appointed  the  first  resident  Pastor:  Father 
Peter  Adamski. 

After  World  War  I.  new  home  building  in- 
creased in  this  area  In  1923  the  school  had  to 
be  expanded.  Four  more  classrooms  were 
added  to  accommodate  the  parish  youth.  The 
Church  also  began  to  outgrow  its  capacity. 


M.'iy  i:i  1H',1«  k::(iunil  was  broken  for  a  new 
Q'tdvt  h  w.h.Lh  .-^tandb  proud  on  the  corner  of 
G:....il!j''ii  .ir.ii  l)n;it  with  beautiful  Tudor  Ar- 
chitecture. It  has  a  seating  capacity  of  12fX) 
persons. 

January.  1940  a  new  rectory  and  church  of- 
fice was  completed. 

United  States  entered  World  War  II  and 
many  sons  of  the  Saint  John  Gualbert  Parish 
answered  the  call  to  duty  and  gave  their 
lives  for  their  Country 

November  7th.  1943  Pastor  Peter  Adamski 
was  elevated  to  Domestic  Prelate  which 
made  the  Parish  proud  of  the  distinction. 

After  28  years  of  service  to  the  Saint  John 
Gualbert  Parish  Msgr  Peter  Adamski  was 
transferred  to  Saint  Stanislaus  Parish  in 
Buffalo,  New  "^'ork  to  serve  as  Pastor 

In  the  year  of  1956  a  home  and  convent  was 
constructed  for  the  Felician  Nuns  that  were 
instructing  at  Saint  John  Gualbert  School 
and  assisting  in  Church  ceremonials. 

Ground  breaking  ceremonies  were  held  on 
.November  9.  1958  for  a  new  school.  Classes 
began  in  the  new  structure  in  September. 
1959  Bishop  Joseph  Burke  officiated  in  bless- 
ing a  most  modern  educational  facility  in 
the  Buffalo  area. 

During  the  Easter  season  of  1960.  the  origi- 
nal Wooden  Church  Structure  fell  before  the 
wreckers  ball.  New  .'auditorium  and  Gym- 
nasium facilities  were  planned  to  occupy 
this  side  adjoining  the  new  school  building 
The  new  building  was  dedicated  on  Septem- 
ber 10,  1961  Msgr  Peter  Adamski  officiated 
and  Blessed  the  F'acility.  This  project  com- 
pleted the  expansion  of  Saint  John  Gaulbert 
Parish. 

Thanks  to  all  parishioners  who  have  made 
their  sacrifices,  so  that  their  heirs  can  enjoy 
a  great  Educational  Institution  and  a  Beau- 
tiful Church  to  worship  in. 

This  Parish  has  produced  a  number  of 
priests  which  were  ordained  at  its  Alter.  It 
has  also  produced  many  young  women  which 
have  entered  into  the  Sisterhood. 

These  persons  left  their  homes  to  devote 
themselves  unselfishly  in  their  vocations  to 
serve  others- 
First  Assigned  Pastor.  Msgr.  Prelate  Peter 
Adamski. 

Second  Assigned  Pastor.  Mstrr  Michael 
Biniszkiewicz. 

Third  Assigned  Pastor.  Msgr.  Stanley 
Sierakowiki. 

Fourth  Assigned  Pastor.  Father  Joseph 
Kuczka  wlio  was  ordained  in  this  Parish,  and 
served  it  until  his  retirement.  He  is  still  en- 
joying his  retirement. 

Present  and  Fifth  Pastor  Assigned  to  ad- 
minister is  Rev.  Daniel  Pokornowski.  His  as- 
sistant is  Vicar  Father  Thomas  Gresock.  Our 
church  is  also  one  designated  to  carry  on  the 
Polish  Heritage  of  religion. 

This  year  (1917-1992 1  we  are  commemorat- 
ing our  75th  anniversary.  Our  goal  has  been 
to  renovate  our  church.  Once  again,  parish- 
ioners have  come  to  support  this  renewal 
project  financially.  Through  this  church 
community  endeavor,  we  are  also  renewing 
our  commitment  to  continued  spiritual 
growth.  Our  theme  is  May  Our  Church  Glis- 
ten Like  A  Diamond  ".  We  take  pride  in  our 
many  years  of  achievement' 

It  IS  a  pleasure  for  me  to  wish  St,  John 
Gualbert's  Parish  and  its  parishioners  con- 
gratulations on  7b  years  ol  achievement  and 
to  wish  they  may  continue  to  "Glisten  Like  A 
Diamond," 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

D.^Y  OP'   SHAME  FOR  U.S.   ARMY 
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HON.  J.iMES  A.  McDERMOn 

UV  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdaij.  June  11.  1992 

Mr  McDERMOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  a 
shameful  day  for  the  U.S.  Army.  Today  the 
Army  has  ended  the  distinguished  26-year  ca- 
reer ol  CoL  Margarethe  Cammermeyer,  chief 
nurse  for  the  Washington  State  National 
Guard  and  a  decorated  Vietnam  veteran. 

The  reason''  Answering  a  standard  question 
on  an  Army  security  form.  Colonel 
Cammermeyer  acknowledged  that  she  is  a 
lesbian.  Because  the  Defense  Department  has 
a  rule  that  homosexuality  is  "incompatible  with 
military  service,"  and  over  the  objections  of 
our  State  National  Guard  commander,  our 
Governor,  and  our  congressional  delegation, 
she  has  been  discharged 

That  cruel  action  is  a  disgrace  to  this  admin- 
istration. Many  thousands  of  gay  and  lesbian 
Americans  have  served  our  country  with  cour- 
age and  dedication  in  the  Armed  Forces,  most 
recently  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  refused  to  defend  the  policy  of 
discharging  gays:  he  has  called  it  "an  old 
chestnut."  Yet  he  allows  Colonel 
Cammermeyer's  career  to  be  sacnficed. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Colorado,  Mrs. 
SCHROEDER.  has  introduced  H.R.  5208  to 
overturn  this  unjustifiable  Defense  Department 
policy.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  RECORD,  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues,  a  copy  of  the 
letter  our  delegation  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  on  Colonel  Cammermeyer's  dis- 
charge, the  Army's  response,  two  news  ac- 
counts of  the  discharge,  and  an  editorial  from 
the  Seattle  Times  that  cogently  addresses  the 
issue. 

HOI'.SK  OF  REPRF.!5ENT.\TIVES, 
Wastiinciton.  DC.  August  28.  1991. 
Mr.  Michael  P.  W.  Stone, 
Secretary  uf  the  Army. 
The  Ptntaqon.  Washington.  DC  * 

Dear  Secretary  stone:  We  have  been  in- 
formed of  discharge  proceedings  now  pending 
against  an  Army  National  Guard  nurse 
which  we  feel  warrant  your  attention. 

Colonel  Margarethe  Cammermeyer  has 
served  since  1986  as  the  State  Chief  Nurse  of 
the  Washington  State  National  Guard  She 
was  recently  recommended  to  become  the 
Chief  Nurse  of  the  National  Guard  for  the  en- 
tire country.  During  the  federal  investiga- 
tion for  her  Top  Secret  Security  Clearance, 
required  for  her  attendance  at  the  War  Col- 
lege, she  honestly  resp>onded  to  questions 
posed  to  her  for  the  first  time  regarding  her 
sexual  orientation. 

We  are  informed  that,  as  a  result,  the 
Sixth  .\rmy  is  seeking  to  withdraw  her  Na- 
tional Guard  "federal  recognition."  which 
would  result  in  her  discharge  immediately 
thereafter  from  the  Washington  State  Na- 
tional Guard,  .■^n  administrative  board  has 
reluctantly  recommended  such  a  discharge 
because  of  the  standing  Department  of  De- 
fense policy  against  homosexuality.  Colonel 
Cammermayer's  local  supervisor.  Colonel 
George  Koss.  has  requested  her  retention  de- 
spite her  disclosure. 

For  over  three  decades.  Colonel 
Cammermayer  has  served  her  country  with 
distinction.   Among  other   things,   she   was 


awarded  the  Bronze  Star  m  Vietnami  and  was 
selected  V  A  Nurse  of  the  Year  in  1985,  She 
has  co-authored  four  published  research  pa- 
pers, obtained  the  highest  recognition  of 
clinical  expertise  and  begun  doctoral  studies 
toward  her  Ph.D.  in  Nursing  :n  May  of  this 
year. 

In  our  view,  this  record  of  superlative  serv- 
ice throughout  her  career  makes  Colonel 
Cammermeyer's  proposed  discharge  particu- 
larly outrageous.  We  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  the  be.?t  interests  of  the  Arrriy — or  our 
nation  — are  served  by  such  a  result. 

We  therefore  request  your  immediate  re- 
view of  the  proposed  withdrawal  of  federal 
recognition  from  Colonel  Margarethe 
Cammermeyer  of  the  Washington  National 
Guard  We  appreciate  your  prompt  attention 
to  this  matter  and  look  forward  to  your 
reply. 

Sincerely. 
Gerry  E.  Studds.  Jolene  Vnsoeld.  James  A. 
McDermott.  Senator  Brock  Adams.  John 
.Miller.  Soman  D.  Dicks.  Sid  Mornsori 

Department  of  the  .^rmy. 

Office  of  the  Ahsi.sTANT  Secretary. 

Washington.  DC  .\ovember  1,  1992. 
Hon.  Jim  McDermott. 
House  of  Rppresentatiies.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  McDermott:  This  re- 
plies t«  your  recent  joint  letter  on  behalf  of 
Colonel  .Margarethe  Cammermeyer  concern- 
ing issues  relating  to  the  Sixth  United 
States  .Army's  administrative  review  board. 

We  agree  that  the  service  record  of  Colonel 
Cammermeyer  is  im.pressive.  She  has  had  a 
d;:it;npui.shed  military  career  on  active  duty 
m  the  .Arm.y  National  Guard.  However.  Sixth 
Arm.v  convened  a  board  of  officers  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  .Adjutant  General  of  the  Wash- 
ington National  Guard  to  review  the  rec- 
ommendations referred  to  in  your  letter.  The 
f:ndings  of  that  board  have  not  been  com- 
pleted, and  It  would  be  inappropriate  to  spec- 
ulate on  the  outcome. 

The  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  has  es- 
tablished procedures  and  policies  which  pro- 
vide our  nation  with  a  highly  trained  dis- 
ciplined, and  dedicated  group  of  professional 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel.  The  Army 
regulation  implementing  the  Department  of 
Defense  policy  regarding  homosexuality. 
Army  Regulation  135-175.  Separation  of  Offi- 
cers, establishes  .^rmy  policy,  procedures. 
and  guidelines  for  the  separation  of  officer 
personnel  for  homosexuality.  The  regulation 
.specifies  that  the  presence  in  the  military  of 
persons  who  engage  in  homosexual  conduct 
or  who,  by  their  statements,  demonstrate  a 
propensity  to  engage  in  homosexual  conduct 
is  incompatible  with  military  service. 

Please  be  assured  the  board  of  officers  will 
give  Colonel  Cammermeyer  a  fair  review  in 
accordance  with  the  appropriate  DOD  and 
Army  regulations.  Thank  you  for  your  inter- 
est in  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

G    KIM  WINEUP. 
Assistant  Secretary  ot  the  Army 

(Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs). 

[From  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligence.  May  29. 
1992] 
Guard  Bans  Lesbian  Colonel 
I  By  Ed  Offleyi 
Camp    .M'lRRay  — In    the    end.    none    of   it 
mattered:    the    Bronze    Star   for   service    in 
Vietnam,  the  solid  record  of  achievement  as 
a  nurse  both  in  uniform  and  civilian  life  for 
a  quarter-century,  the  doctorate,  or  even  the 
letters  of  support  from  her  governor  and  con- 
gressional delegation. 

Col.  Margarethe  Cammermeyer,  chief  nurs- 
ing officer  for   the   Washington   Army   Na- 
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tuinal  Guaril.  was  told  yesterday  that  she 
will  have  lo  leave  active  service  in  14  days 
because  of  her  sexual  orientation. 

hihe  is  a  lesbian  And  Pentatron  rules  ban- 
ninkc  homosexuals  from  military  service  are 
inflexible. 

•'I  may  be  separating  from  the  military, 
but  I  am  not  separating  from  the  cause"  of 
full  rights  for  gays  and  lesbians. 
Cammermeyer  said  ufter  a  30-mlnute  session 
with  Maj  Gen.  Gregory  P.  Barlow,  adjutant 
general  of  the  Washington  National  Guard, 
who  officially  informed  her  of  the  dismissal. 

Asked  how  the  meeting  went,  she  an- 
swered, "we  wept  together  " 

She  will  be  honorably  discharged  with  full 
pension  and  other  benefits. 

Three  years  ago.  during  an  interview  as 
part  of  the  process  to  obtain  a  top  secret  se- 
curity clearance.  Cammermeyer  said  she 
told  the  truth  "When  asked.  I  told  him  I  was 
a  lesbian."  she  said. 

The  admission  triggered  a  three-year  in- 
vestigation and  separation  process  under  De- 
fense Department  regulations  that  ban  ho- 
mosexuals from  military  service. 

Cammermeyer.  .SO.  says  she  will  challenge 
the  ban  in  federal  court,  and  has  assembled 
a  team  of  lawyers  from  the  Northwest  Wom- 
en's Law  Center  and  Lambda,  a  gay  rights 
organization. 

■1  would  not  have  put  myself  through  the 
past  three  years  if  I  had  not  planned  to  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  try  and  overturn 
this  regulation."  Cammermeyer  said  earlier 
yesterday  from  American  I>ake  Veterans 
Hospital,  where  she  works  as  a  nurse  special- 
ist The  hospital  is  near  Fort  Lewis. 

Her  case  has  come  to  a  boil  at  a  time  when 
the  Pentagon  ban  on  homosexuals  is  making 
headlines  elsewhere 

Rep  Patricia  Schroeder,  D-Colo..  last  week 
Introduced  legislation  forbidding  discrimina- 
tion by  the  armed  forces  on  the  basis  of  sex- 
ual orientation,  and  a  Navy  flight  officer  In 
Virginia  went  on  national  television  to  re- 
veal that  he  is  gay. 

But  senior  defense  leaders.  Including  De- 
fense Secretary  Dick  Cheney  and  Gen  Colin 
Powell,  chairman  of  the  .Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  continue  to  defend  the  ban. 

"Before  I  would  be  prepared  be  change  It 
(the  ban  on  gaysi  I  wiiuld  have  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  change  would  not  .  .  .  inter- 
fere with  overall  military  effectiveness  and 
combat  efficiency  of  .  .  the  United  States 
military,"  Cheney  told  a  National  Press  Club 
audience  last  week. 

Pentagon  spokesman  Lt  Col  Doug  Hart 
said.  'Homosexuality  is  Incompatible  with 
military  service.  The  presence  of  such  mem- 
bers adversely  affects  the  ability  of  the  mili- 
tary service  to  maintain  discipline,  good 
order  and  morale,  to  foster  mutual  trust  and 
confidence  among  service  members,  to  en- 
sure the  Integrity  of  system  of  rank  and 
command." 

Cammermeyer  said  she  was  heartened  by 
the  quiet  show  of  support  fro*n  many  Guard 
officials,  and  by  support  from  Gov  Booth 
Gardner  and  several  congressional  delega- 
tion members. 

In  a  letter  to  Cheney  last  September.  Gard- 
ner wrote.  "In  short,  if  Col  Cammermeyer's 
discharge  becomes  final,  this  would  be  both  a 
significant  loss  to  the  state  of  Washington 
and  a  senseless  end  to  the  career  of  a  distin- 
guished, longtime  member  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices. " 

Yesterday.  Gardner  said  he  was  "deeply 
disappointed"  by  the  dismissal  of 
Cammermeyer.  saying  she  has  "few  equals  in 
the  armed  services." 

Sen.  Brock  Adams,  and  Reps  Norm  Dicks. 
John    Miller.   Sid   Morrison.    Al    Swift.   Jim 
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McDermott  and  Jolene  Unsoeld  co-authored 
a  letter  with  Rep.  Gerry  Studds.  D-Mass..  to 
Army  Secretary  Michael  Stone,  terming  the 
automatic  discharge  procedure  as  "particu- 
larly outrageous"  given  Cammermeyer's 
record. 

•It  was  inevitable  that  this  would  be  the 
outcome  and  right  from  the  beginning,  her 
defense  team  prepared  for  this  outcome." 
said  Tacoma  attorney  and  National  Guard 
officer  Margaret  Bond,  who  represented 
Cammermeyer  during  the  administrative 
process. 

Yesterday,  it  fell  to  Barlow  to  inform 
Cammermeyer  that  her  appeal  of  the  board 
decision  had  been  denied.  He  said  it  was  one 
of  the  most  difficult  moments  he  has  faced 
since  taking  over  the  Washington  National 
Guard  in  1989.  particularly  because  he  had 
personally  marked  Cammei-meyer  for  "fast 
track  "  advancement  several  years  ago. 

"The  fact  that  It  has  been  decided  (by  the 
Pentagon)  doesn't  make  it  any  easier  for  me 
to  do  this.  "  Barlow  said.  "I  have  personal  re- 
spect for  her  as  a  fellow  officer  and  I  have  al- 
lowed every  avenue  she  had  to  be  considered 
(in  her  appeal)." 

Cammermeyer  said  one  of  the  few  positive 
aspects  of  the  case  is  that  her  fears  that  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  her  sexual  orientation  would 
create  hostility  from  acquaintances  or  co- 
workers have  proved  unfounded. 

"All  of  the  homophobia  I  was  anticipating 
did  not  materialize."  said  Cammermeyer, 
who  is  divorced  and  the  mother  of  four  sons. 

Cammermeyer  is  a  specialist  in  neuro- 
logical disorders 

Now.  she  plans  a  new  career— as  an  activist 
willing  to  .sacrifice  her  privacy  and  details  of 
her  private  life  to  end  what  she  calls  an  at- 
mosphere of  "witch  hunts"  against  gays  in 
the  military. 

"Unless  there  are  people  willing  to  chal- 
lenge these  regulations,  the  arbitrary  nature 
of  discrimination  will  continue." 
Cammermeyer  said 

"If  my  case  can  be  made  an  example,  for 
someone  who  has  had  a  successful  career.  I 
will  have  accomplished  something  in  my  26'^ 
years  in  the  military   " 

(From  the  Seattle  Times.  May  29.  1992) 

Lehbian  Forced  to  e.vd  26-Ye.'ir  Military 

Career 

(By  Peyton  Whiielyi 

Camp  Mirhay.  Pierce  Couvry.-A  woman 
walked  out  of  a  general's  office  here  yester- 
day afternoon  and.  with  a  sense  of  calm  and 
relief,  told  how  a  26-year  military  career 
ended. 

The  woman  was  Col.  Margarethe 
Cammermeyer.  chief  nurse  for  the  Washing- 
ton State  National  Guard 

A  few  minutes  earlier.  Maj.  Gen.  Greg  Bar- 
low, state  Guard  commander,  told  her  she 
was  being  discharged  from  the  service  be- 
cause she  acknowledged  being  a  lesbian 

"We  wept  together.  "  said  Cammermeyer. 
who  explained  that  Barlow  had  been  her 
commander  for  many  years 

The  charge  Is  marking  the  end  of  one  bat- 
tle but  the  beginning  of  another,  as  she  plans 
a  legal  fight  to  allow  homosexuals  to  remain 
in  the  service. 

Cammermeyer  says  as  far  as  she  knows  she 
is  the  highest-ranking  Army  officer  ever  dis- 
charged for  homosexuality. 

"But  not  the  highest-ranking  that's  been 
discovered.  "  she  added.  "Most  chose  to  re- 
tire." 

A  much-decorated  rated  Vietnam  War  vet- 
eran with  a  lengthy  record  of  accomplish- 
ment in  the  Army.  Cammermeyer  main- 
tained  a   military    bearing   throughout   her 
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questioning  by  reporters  yesterday,  speaking 
forcefully  and  distinctly  while  four  rows  of 
military  decorations  gleamed. 

But  inside,  she  said,  she  was  in  turmoil,  ex- 
periencing both  relief  and  despair. 

"Inside,  it's  like  it's  over.  "  she  said. 
"There  are  no  more  surprises  anymore." 

For  Cammermeyer.  50.  the  discharge  came 
after  a  fight  that  openly  began  in  1989  when 
she  answered  a  standard  question  on  a  mili- 
tary form.  But  she  said  the  true  Issue  of  her 
lesbianism  may  have  begun  years  earlier. 

Born  in  Norway.  Cammermeyer  came  to 
the  United  States  m  1951.  She  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Maryland  in  1963.  at- 
tended Bellevue  Community  College,  re- 
ceived a  master's  degree  from  the  University 
of  Washington  in  1976  and  a  doctorate  from 
the  UW  in  1991.  She  has  lectured  in  Seattle 
University  and  Seattle  Pacific  University 
and  has  published  dozens  of  medical  docu- 
ments. 

She  also  married,  had  four  sons— now  23. 
19.  17  and  IS—and  joined  the  Army. 

As  an  Army  nurse,  she  served  near  Long 
Binh  in  Vietnam  and  received  the  Bronze 
Star  for  duty  there.  In  1985.  she  was  named 
nurse  of  the  year  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, being  selected  from  among  34.000 
nurses  nationwide.  Since  then,  she  has  been 
serving  at  the  American  Lake  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Medical  Center  near  here. 

She  was  divorced  in  1980  and  said  questions 
about  her  role  in  life  may  have  begun  emerg- 
ing then. 

"I  chose  to  leave  the  marriage."  she  said. 

But  in  1989.  while  answering  a  standard 
question  on  an  Army  security  form  as  she 
applied  to  become  chief  nurse  for  all  Na- 
tional Guard  units,  she  was  asked  about  sex- 
ual preferences. 

Cammermeyer  responded  by  saying.  "I  am 
a  lesbian   " 

Yesterday,  she  said  she  was  not  sorry  for 
the  disclosure  and  said  she  never  considered 
not  truthfully  answering  the  question. 

"It  Just  happened."  she  said,  explaining 
she'd  never  been  formally  asked  about  the 
Issue  before 

Cammermeyer  said  the  disclosure  effec- 
tively ended  her  military  career. 

Department  of  Defense  rules  say  homo- 
sexuality Is  "incompatible  with  military 
service"  Cammermeyer  said  Barlow  had  no 
choice  but  to  follow  department  orders  In 
discharging  her.  unless  he  chose  to  resign 
from  the  service  himself. 

Her  discharge  becomes  effective  In  two 
weeks.  Cammermeyer  said  she  will  be  al- 
lowed to  keep  her  retirement  benefits. 

She  also  said  that  if  she  prevails  in  her 
lawsuit,  her  discharge  could  be  re-examined 
and  she  could  rejoin  the  service. 

Cammermeyer  Is  represented  by  the  North- 
west Women's  Law  Center,  as  well  as  mili- 
tary counsel.  She  plans  to  file  a  lawsuit  in 
federal  court  in  Western  Washington  within 
a  few  weeks  seeking  to  overturn  the  Defense 
Department  policy  on  homosexuality. 

(From  the  Seattle  Times.  May  31.  1992] 
Colonel  Cammermeyer's  march  to  justice 

The  sacking  of  Col  Margarethe 
Cammermeyer  puts  on  display  the  poverty  of 
logic  that  belies  the  current  ban  on  gays  and 
lesbians  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Col.  Cammermeyer  is  distinguished  officer 
and  health-care  specialist  who  has  earned 
both  the  Bronze  Star  and  a  doctorate.  She  is 
part  of  a  generation  of  officers  who  achieved 
field-grade  rank  under  the  most  professional 
and  exacting  standards  ever  seen  in  the  uni- 
formed services  Yet  after  26  years  she  is 
being  discharged  from  the  Washington  Army 
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N.i'i'nal  Guard  for  admitting  her  sexual  ori- 

iTiS.iiion. 

The  issue  of  gays  and  lesbians  in  the  mili- 
tary is  not  new.  but  the  surprising  thing 
about  the  debate  is  that  the  armed  services 
are  so  far  behind  societal  change  On  other 
issues  of  group  dynamics,  the  services  have 
led  the  way  in  showing  how  Americans  of  dif- 
ferent backgrounds,  races,  religions  and  her- 
itage can  be  integrated  toward  common 
goals. 

When  President  Harry  Truman  ended  set- 
regation  in  the  military  a  half-century  aK(.i, 
It  was  the  beginning  of  the  long  road  to  thf 
modern  army.  Today,  the  armed  forces  are 
often  cited  as  an  example  of  how.  by  con- 
fronting racial  tensions  intelligently,  an  or- 
ganization can  deal  with  corrosive  igno- 
rance. 

Just  as  the  military  was  able  to  confront 
the  waste  of  racism,  so  too  should  it  deal 
with  the  issue  of  gays  and  lesbians  in  uni- 
formed service. 

The  hinge  that  holds  shut  the  door  to  ho- 
mosexuals in  the  military  is  the  presumed 
security  risk  that  goes  with  hidden  sexual 
behavior.  In  Col.  Cammermeyer's  case,  the 
matter  arose  when  she  declared  herself  a  les- 
bian at  the  beginning  of  a  security  check. 
Obviously,  if  sexual  behavior  is  not  hidden, 
it  has  no  value  to  blackmailers.  By  banning 
homosexuals,  the  military  creates  a  self-ful- 
filling prophesy.  Without  the  ban.  the  pre- 
sumed dangers  of  homosexual  secrecy  van- 
ish. 

But  like  racism,  sexual  attitudes  are  not 
honed  on  logic. 

No  one  has  suggested  that  gays  and  les- 
bians cannot  serve  their  country  bravely  and 
well— no  doubt  thousands  already  have.  The 
issue  is  institutional  acceptance.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Dick  Cheney  and  the  country's 
top  soldier.  Gen.  Colin  Powell,  are  against 
inclusion  of  homosexuals  into  the  military. 
Same-sex  orientation,  they  say.  would  be  di- 
visive in  the  ranks  and  reduce  the  effective- 
ness of  the  armed  forces. 

That  has  the  hollow  ring  of  historical  re- 
cidivism. Blacks  and  whites  will  never  live 
together  in  the  same  barracks,  much  less 
fight  together,  the  critics  of  an  integrated 
army  said.  Black  troops  could  be  led  by 
white  officers  but  never  the  reverse,  was  an- 
other old  saw  of  yesterdays  army.  The  force 
would  never  be  cohesive  or  effective,  critics 
said  of  Truman's  edict. 

With  leadership  from  the  top.  from  men 
who  saw  war  and  knew  it  makes  race  or  gen- 
der irrelevant,  an  army  was  formed  that  is 
the  best  America  has  ever  produced.  Those 
who  praise  and  uphold  the  military  must  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
no  longer  a  white  man's  army.  Every  year, 
women  graduate  from  the  service  academies. 
All  the  services  routinely  reach  past  color  to 
find  the  brightest  and  bravest  for  pronsotion. 
Today's  effectiveness  of  the  Army.  Navy.  Air 
Force  and  Marines  came  from  official  indif- 
ference to  the  shibboleths  of  race  and  sex. 

Anyone  who  has  donned  the  uniform  knows 
conformity  is  only  on  the  surface.  The  .Mili- 
tary is  a  hodge-podge  of  individuals  who 
share  time  together  with  common  under- 
standing of  duty,  country  and  the  qualities 
of  leadership. 

This  time,  leadership  comes  from  Col. 
Cammermeyer  who  served  her  country  well 
and  may  lead  it  to  new  understanding. 
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TO  THE  JEWS.  JERUSALEM  ITSELF 
LS  A  HOLY  PLACE 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

I'F  KHODK  l^L.^ND 
IN  THE  HOr.SE  OF  REFRESE.S'T.^TIVE.'^ 
Thursday.  Juni'  1!.  1992 
Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
editorial  appeared  in  the  June  6  edition  of  the 
Providence  Journal  Bulletin.  I  believe  this  well- 
written  piece  by  Rabbi  Leslie  Gutterman  of  my 
State  of  Rhode  Island  successfully  captures 
the  importance  of  an  undivided  Jerusalem    l 
commend  it  to  your  attention. 

To  THE  Jkun.  ,iKii', >^lkv.  Itsklk  Is  A  Holy 

Place 

(By  Leslie  Y.  Gutterman* 

1  once  proudly  showed  off  the  plaques  dis- 
played on  the  Benefit  Street  historical 
homes  to  an  out-of-town  visitor.  I  wanted 
him  to  appreciate  something  of  our  rich 
Providence  heritage.  He  remained  singularly 
unimpressed.  Then  I  realized  it  was  foolish 
to  try  to  dazzle  someone  who  lived  in  Jerusa- 
lem, a  city  more  than  3.000  years  old. 

With  appropriate  ceremony,  the  reunifica- 
tion of  Jerusalem  25  years  ago  was  cele- 
brated this  past  week.  Except  for  the  19 
years  between  1948  and  1967.  Jerusalem  has 
always  been  one  city. 

The  Israel-Jordan  armistice  agreement  im- 
plemented a  partition  of  Jerusalem.  Under 
its  conditions.  Israel  had  jurisdiction  over 
most  of  the  New  City.  Jordan  kept  East  Je- 
rusalem, including  the  Old  City.  Mount  Sco- 
pus, home  of  the  Hadassah  Hospital  and  He- 
brew University,  was  to  be  an  international 
zone  surrounded  by  Jordanian  territory. 
Jews  were  to  have  access  to  their  holy  sites 
within  the  Old  City  and  to  the  cultural  and 
philanthropic  institutions  they  built  on 
Mount  Scopus.  These  terms  were  flouted. 

Until  Israel's  victory  in  the  Six-Day  War. 
Jews  were  prevented  entry  into  the  Old  City. 
-Ancient  synagogues  in  the  Jewish  Quarter  of 
the  Old  City  were  demolished.  The  oldest  and 
largest  Jewish  cemetery  on  the  Mount  of  Ol- 
ives was  systematically  desecrated;  Jewish 
tombstones  were  used  to  construct  roads  and 
latrines.  The  university  and  hospital  re- 
mained unused. 

Suddenly  in  1967.  barbed  wire  and  concrete 
barriers  were  removed.  Once  again  Jews 
could  pray  at  the  Western  Wall  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  the  only  Jewish  Holy  Place  not  de- 
stroyed by  Jordan— presumably  because  on 
the  same  site  stood  two  mosques. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment was  to  proclaim  the  inviolability  of  the 
Holy  Places  in  a  special  law:  The  Holy 
Places  shall  be  protected  from  desecration 
and  an.v  other  violation,  and  from  anything 
likely  to  violate  the  freedom  of  access  of  the 
members  of  the  various  religions  to  these 
places"  (June  22.  1967). 

These  provisions  have  been  kept.  Jerusa- 
lem is  no  longer  a  place  of  unnatural  divi- 
sion. It  is  once  again  a  reunited  city. 

Jerusalem  has  been  holy  to  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple for  almost  three  millennia.  In  times  of 
Jewish  sovereignty,  it  has  been  the  nation's 
capital.  For  2,000  years,  Jews  turned  in  its  di- 
rection three  times  a  day  in  prayer. 

Our  religious  festivals  commemorate  Jeru- 
salem. Hebrew  scripture  celebrates  Jerusa- 
lem; it  is  mentioned  more  than  700  times:  "If 
I  forget  thee.  Jerusalem,  may  my  right  hand 
wither;  may  my  tongue  cling  to  the  roof  of 
my  mouth  if  I  don't  place  you  above  my 
highest  joy"  (Psalm  137i. 

No  other  people  have  had  such  special  re- 
gard for  this  city.  For  Christians.  Jerusalem 
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is  not  so  much  a  holy  city  as  a  place  of  Holy 
Places— the  site  of  the  Crucifixion,  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  It  is  devoid  of 
national  meaning  for  Christianity. 

Jerusalem  ranks  third  as  a  sacred  city  for 
Islam  Making  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  is 
an  act  of  personal  piety,  not  a  religious  obli- 
gation as  it  is  to  Mecca  and  Medina. 

As  social  critic  and  author  Maria  Syrkin 
observed.  "Only  Jerusalem,  the  city  itself, 
not  a  particular  shrine  or  site,  has  remained 
the  focus  of  national  and  religious  longing  in 
Jewish  history.  And  no  other  people,  while 
ruling  Jerusalem,  chose  the  city  for  its  cap- 
ital. *  *  «  For  the  last  200  years.  Jews  have 
constituted  the  majority  of  Jerusalem's  pop- 
ulation. 

And  now  it  is  a  city,  which  is  what  it  has 
always  been  except  for  the  brief  interval— -a 
single,  united,  open  city  where  religious  free- 
dom and  protection  of  the  holy  places  are 
guaranteed,  pledged  to  fulfill  the  vision  im- 
plicit in  the  meaning  of  Jerusalem's  name: 
"Ir-Shalom.  a  city  of  peace." 

Leslie  Y  Gutterman  is  rabbi  of  Temple 
Beth-El  in  Providence. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  ADMINISTR.A.- 
TION'S  MEWA  REFORM   BILL 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  PETRI 

OK  wisco.Ns;\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  June  U    1992 

Mr  PETRI,  Mr  Speaker,  at  the  request  of 
the  administration.  I  am  today  introducing  the 
Multiple  Employer  Welfare  Arrangements  En- 
forcement Improvements  Act  of  "992  i  am 
pleased  that  the  legislation  has  been  for- 
warded in  time  to  be  considered  at  nouse 
hearings  to  be  held  June  i6,  "992,  by  my 
House  Sutxommittee  on  Labor-Management 
Relations, 

The  subcommittee  will  also  taKe  up  two 
other  bills.  H  R,  2773  and  H,R  4S-9.  amend- 
ing the  Employee  Retirement  income  Security 
Act  of  1974  [ERISA;  tc  reform  the  current 
treatment  of  multiple  ernpio>er  welfare  a'- 
rangements  [MEWAs; 

The  MEWA  problem  is  severaltoid  First,  t^e 
present  State  and  Federal  regulation  of  mul- 
tiple employer  welfare  arrarigements  has  prov- 
en inadequate  to  prevent  unscrupulous  opera- 
tors from  using  fraudulent  practices  in  solicit- 
ing health  coverage  from  cost-conscious  em- 
ployers and  employees.  When  inadequate 
contributions  and  exorbitant  expenses  inevi- 
tably result  in  the  msoivenc)  of  a  mismanaged 
MEWA,  the  covered  employees,  ana  often  the 
health  care  providers,  are  left  holding  the 
empty  bag.  Clearly,  this  is  an  untenable  situa- 
tion. 

Another  part  of  the  problem  stems  from  the 
first.  Some  States  are  taking  steps  to  shut 
down  legitimate  MEWAs.  many  of  which  have 
been  adequately  providing  health  care  benefits 
for  decades,  unless  they  become  licensed  in- 
surers. Typically  they  are  run  by  business  as- 
sociations like  the  auto  dealers,  realtors,  PanK- 
ers,  or  printers- 

My  bipartisan  legislation,  the  Multiple  Em- 
ployer Health  Benefits  Protection  Act  of 
199'— H.R.  2773— IS  intended  to  solve  this 
serious  MEWA  problem  it  would  save  the 
baby  while  adequately  disposing  of  the 
bathwater.  Legitimate  organizations  couia  con- 
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tinue  to  operate  self-insured  ERISA  plans  as 
long  as  they  rneot  federally  uniform  actuarial 
reserve  and  other  standards.  The  MEWAs 
which  cannot  or  do  not  choose  to  meet  such 
standards  would  be  subiect  to  ciyil  and  crimi- 
nal penalties  under  new  reporting  and  disclo- 
sure requirements  The  law  would  also  be 
clarified  to  make  it  easier  for  the  Stales  to  fur- 
ther regulate  or  shut  down,  as  unlicensed  in- 
surers, any  remaining  self  insured  MEWA  enti- 
ties 

As  described  m  the  following  sumnnary.  the 
administration  bill  follows  a  similar  course  in 
addressing  the  inadequacies  of  current  law. 
Irriportantly,  the  administration  now  shares  the 
view  that  a  solution  to  the  MEWA  problem  is 
urgently  needed  and  long  overdue 

Sumnmry  oi  Adminislralion  MKWA 
LeRlslation 

Section  1-  Multiple  Employer  Welfare  Ar- 
rangement Enforcement  Improvement  Act  of 
1992. 

Section  2:  Change  In  Definition  of  Em- 
plo.yee  Welfare  Benefit  Plan 

The  Proposal  creates  a  de  minimis  rule, 
under  which  a  plan,  fund  or  program  provid- 
ing the  type  of  benefits  descriljed  In  section 
3(1)  could  meet  the  definition  of  'employee 
welfare  benefit  plan"  provided  that,  at  all 
times  during  the  plan  year,  at  least  95  per- 
cent of  the  aKpregate  number  of  all  Individ- 
uals covered  under  the  plan  are  employees  or 
former  employees  of  the  employer,  or  mem- 
bers or  former  members  of  the  employee  or- 
ganization which  established  or  maintains 
the  plan,  or  their  beneficiaries. 

In  addition,  section  2  amends  the  defini- 
tion of  "employee  welfare  benefit  plan"  to 
include  welfare  arrangements  maintained  by 
franchise  networks  and  to  Include  welfare  ar- 
rangements sponsored  by  two  or  more  trades 
or  businesses  that  are  part  of  the  same  con- 
trol group.  The  definitions  of  "franchise  net- 
work" and  "control  group"  are  the  same  as 
the  definitions  of  these  terms  in  section 
3(401  These  amendments,  in  conjunction 
with  amendments  to  section  SdO).  would 
make  clear  that  such  arrangements  are  not 
MEWAs  and  are  plans  under  ERI8.A 

Section  3:  Change  In  MEW.-\  Definition 

This  provision  amends  section  (3)(40)(Ai(l) 
to  provide  the  following: 

(1)  Arrangements  would  be  consldrred  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  collective  bargaining 
agreements,  provided  all  participants  are  ei- 
ther employees  subject  to  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements,  employees  of  the  plan,  or 
employees  of  the  union.  Eormer  employees 
who  are  covered  under  the  plan  or  who  are 
receiving  continuation  health  coverage 
under  part  6  of  ERISA  would  be  treated  as 
employees  for  purposes  of  the  exclusion. 

"Collective  bargaining  agreement"  Is  de- 
fined as  a  written  agreement  between  organi- 
zations which  has  been  negotiated  through  a 
process  of  arms  length,  good  faith  bargain- 
ing, pursuant  to  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  or  other  applicable  law.  where  a 
broad  range  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  em- 
ployment relationship  such  as  wages,  rates 
of  pay,  hours  of  employment,  grievances  and 
conditions  of  employment  in  addition  to  em- 
ployee benefits  have  been  negotiated. 

(2i  Arrangements  established  or  main- 
tained by  a  franchise  network  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  definition  of  a  MEWA. 

(3)  An  arrangement  will  not  be  considered 
to  be  a  MEWA  if.  for  any  plan  year  of  a  plan. 
or  any  fiscal  year  of  any  other  arrangement, 
it  covers  employees  of  trades  or  businesses 
which  are  within  the  same  control  group 
during  such  year  or  at  any  time  during  the 
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preceding  one-year  period.  This  change  al- 
lows the  employees  of  a  divested  subsidiary 
or  division  of  a  company  to  remain  in  the 
company's  plan  for  up  to  a  year  without  the 
plan  thereby  becoming  a  MEWA. 

i4i  An  arrangement  or  plan  maintained  by 
an  "insurer"  as  defined  in  section  401(bK2i(Ai 
of  ERISA,  or  a  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tion licensed  to  do  business  in  a  state  would 
be  excluded  from  the  definition  of  a  MEWA. 

(5i  A  plan  established  or  maintained  by  a 
single  employer  will  not  be  deemed  to  be  a 
MEWA  solely  because  the  plan  covers  Indi- 
viduals who  are  not  employees  or  former  em- 
ployees of  the  employer,  or  their  bene- 
ficiaries, provided  that,  at  all  times  during 
the  plan  year,  at  least  95  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  individuals  covered  under 
the  plan  are  employees  or  former  emplo.vees 
of  the  employer,  or  their  beneficiaries 

Section  4  Amendments  to  Coverage  Sec- 
tion of  ERISA 

This  provision  add?  a  new  section  4(c). 
which  provides  that,  except  as  provided  in 
section  4ib),  title  I  of  ERISA  shall  apply  to 
MEWAs  engaged  In  commerce  or  any  Indus- 
try or  activity  affecting  commerce  This  pro- 
vision is  necessary  because  the  provisions  of 
ERISA  currently  apply  jolely  to  employee 
benefit  plans.  The  legislation  adds  three  pro- 
visions that  are  applicable  to  all  MEWAs. 
whether  or  not  they  are  employee  welfare 
benefit  plans;  the  registration  requirement 
for  MEWAs.  the  civil  penalty  for  MEWAs 
that  are  not  registered,  and  an  enforcement 
provision  that  is  applicable  to  MEWAs  that 
offer  or  provide  benefits  to  participants  of  an 
employee  welfare  benefit  plan.  Therefore, 
section  4(c)  was  necessary  to  extend  ER1S.\ 
coverage  to  MEWAs.  Because  the  operative 
language  of  Title  I  relates  solely  to  em- 
ployee benefit  plans  in  all  other  instances. 
the  effect  of  section  4(ci  Is  to  extend  ER1S.\ 
coverage  tieyond  existing  law  to  non-plan 
MEWAs  in  only  these  three  instances.  There- 
fore, for  example.  MEWAs  that  are  not  plans 
may  not  take  advantage  of  the  general  pre- 
emption provisions  in  section  514(a).  because 
that  section  specifically  provides  for  preemp- 
tion of  state  laws  only  insofar  oa  they  relate 
to  plans  covered  b.v  ERISA. 

Section  5:  Registration  Requirements 

This  provision  amends  ERIS.^  by  adding  a 
new  section  lOUfi  which  reejuires  the  reg- 
istration of  all  MEWAs  providing  benefits  of 
medical  care  i within  the  meaning  of  section 
213<d)  of  the  Code.) 

Section  6:  Enforcement  and  Civil  Penalties 

This  provision  amends  the  civil  penalty 
provisions  in  ERISA  by  adding  a  new  section 
502(ci(4).  which  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may  assess  a  civil  penally  for  the  failure  to 
file  a  MEWA  registration  statement  under 
section  101(f),  in  the  same  manner  as  the  as- 
sessment of  civil  penalties  for  the  failure  to 
file  an  annual  report  required  under  section 
101  lb  II 4), 

This  provision  also  adds  a  new  section 
502(m)  to  ERISA  giving  the  Federal  courts 
authority  to  require  certain  non-exempted  or 
non-state-Ucensed  MEWAs  to  cease  oper- 
ations and  to  grant  such  additional  relief 
necessary  to  protect  the  Interest  of  the  pub- 
lic and  of  persons  having  t>encfii  claims 
against  such  MEW.^s. 

A  primary  purpose  of  this  provision  Is  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  protect  the  public  by 
obtaining  an  Immediate  cessation  of  activity 
by  a  MEWA  that  falls  within  the  terms  of 
this  section  without  having  to  demonstrate 
the  likelihood  of  immediate  and  irreparable 
harm  to  the  persons  who  are  provided  itene- 
fits  through  the  MEWA. 

Section  7:  Exemption  From  State  Regula- 
tion for  .Multiple  Employer  Welfare  Arrange- 
ments 
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This  provision  amends  ERlt^A  s  preemp- 
tion provisions  to  allow  the  Secretary  to  ex- 
empt ERISA  covered  plans  that  are  MEWAs 
which  provide  benefits  of  medical  care  (with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  213(dt  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986)  and  which  are  not 
fully  Insured  from  state  insurance  regulation 
through  administrative  action.  This  author- 
ity would  be  modeled  after  the  authority 
granted  to  the  Secretary  to  issue  exemptions 
from  E:RI.SA's  prohibited  transaction  provi- 
sions. It  is  expected  that  any  determination, 
under  this  or  other  sections  of  the  bill,  in- 
volving the  definition  of  "medical  care" 
under  Section  213(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  would  be  coordinated  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

Before  granting  an  exemption  the  Sec- 
retary would  have  to  make  findings  that  any 
exemption  would  be  1 1 1  admini.«tratively  fea- 
sible. (2)  in  the  interest  of  the  plan  and  of  its 
participants  and  beneficiaries,  and  (3)  pro- 
tective of  the  rights  and  benefits  of  partici- 
pants and  beneficiaries  of  such  plan.  The 
Secretary  would  give  notice  and  allow  inter- 
ested persons,  including  insurance  commis- 
sioners of  the  states  in  which  the  MEWA  is 
currently  operating  or  planning  to  operate 
within  the  next  year,  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  views.  The  burden  of  proof  for 
an  exemption  would  be  on  the  applicant.  In 
determining  whether  an  exemption  would  be 
protective  of  the  "rights  and  benefits"  of 
participants  and  beneficiaries,  consideration 
would  be  given  to  whether  there  would  be  a 
substantial  likelihood  that  the  plan  would  be 
able  to  provide  the  promised  benefits. 
Among  the  things  It  is  expected  that  the 
Secretary  will  consider  in  deciding  whether 
to  grant  an  exemption  are  whether  the 
MEWA  is  controlled  by  Us  members  or  by  an 
entrepreneur:  the  background  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  persons  who  control  and  admin- 
ister the  MEWA  and  the  organizations  which 
provide  services  to  the  MEWA;  an  opinion  by 
an  independent  qualified  actuary  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  provisions  made  by  the 
MEWA  for  reserves,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
any  stop-loss  insurance  covering  the  MEW.A. 
the  adequacy  of  contribution  rates  to  sup- 
port the  payment  of  obligations  over  the 
next  12  month  period,  and  the  current  and 
projected  values  of  assets  and  liabilities  for 
the  next  12  month  period.  It  is  expected  thai 
exemption  applications  for  existing  MEWAs 
will  Include  an  audited  financial  statement 
of  the  MEWA  for  the  prior  fiscal  year  of  the 
MEWA  certified  by  an  Independent  certified 
public  accountant  and  prior  to  the  gi-ant  of 
an  exemption,  a  certification  by  the  ac- 
countant that  there  have  been  no  material 
changes  in  the  financial  condition  of  the 
MEWA  since  the  filing  of  the  application. 
Any  such  exemption  shall  require  the  MEWA 
to  inform  all  existing  and  potential  contrib- 
uting employers  and  participants  In  the 
MEWA  that  the  MEWA  is  exempt  from  state 
Insurance  law  and  that  there  are  no  state  or 
federal  guarantees  of  the  benefits  In  the 
event  that  the  MEWA  fails.  It  is  also  ex- 
pected that  one  of  the  conditions  of  any  ex- 
emption shall  be  a  requirement  that  the 
MEWA  submit  audited  annual  financin ! 
statements  and  quarterly  unaudited  fina- 
clal  statements  to  the  Department,  all  coi. 
tnbuting  employers  and  the  state  insurance 
commission  of  all  states  in  which  the  MEWA 
offers  or  provides  benefits. 

This  provision  al.so  provides,  in  section 
514(b)(6)(b)(li).  that  subparagraph  (A),  which 
applies  the  provisions  of  slate  insurance  laws 
to  MEWAs  which  are  employee  benefit  plans, 
shall  not  apply  until  (18  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment)  to  a  MEWA  which  is  an 
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employee  welfare  benefit  plan,  and  which 
provides  benefius  f(jr  medical  care  on  [the 
date  of  enactment)  provided  thai  the  MEWA 
filed  for  an  exemption  from  the  applKabihty 
of  state  Insurance  laws  prior  to  [180  days  sub- 
sequent to  enactment)  and  the  .Secretary  did 
not  find  such  application  to  be  materially 
deficient  within  90  days  after  receipt  of  the 
exemption  application.  However,  the  Sec- 
retary may,  .at  any  lime  determine  thai  ex- 
clusion, of  a  MEWA  which  is  an  employee 
benefit  plan  from  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  would  be  detrimental  to  the  inter- 
ests of  participants  and  bene.ncianes  of  such 
arrangement,  in  which  case,  the  exclusion 
would  cease  as  of  the  date  of  the  finding.  .^11 
determinations  made  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  subsection  are  in  the  Secretary's  sole 
discretion  and  are  nonreviewable. 

Section  8;  Clarification  of  Slates'  Ability 
to  Obtain  Information  From  Plans  for  Pur- 
poses of  Determining  Whether  the  Plan  is  a 
MEWA. 

This  provision  amends  ERISA  to  clarify 
that  the  broad  scope  of  ERISA's  preemption 
provision  cannot  be  used  as  a  means  to  evade 
a  determination  of  the  proper  extent  to 
which  the  preemption  provisions  should 
apply  under  the  terms  of  ERISA.  .\s  a  result, 
all  plans  must  comply  with  .<lale  laws  re- 
quiring disclosure  of  information  nece.^sary 
to  determine  whether  the  plans  are  .MEWAs. 
and.  if  they  are  .MEW.As  which  have  received 
exemptions  under  subsection  i6»(B)(i)  from 
the  provisions  of  stale  Insurance  law  or  are 
relying  on  the  provisions  of  .subsection 
i6iiBHii )  for  such  an  exemption,  to  determine 
whether  they  are  in  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  such  exemptions. 

The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  he  or  she  con- 
siders appropriate,  may  enter  into  coopera- 
tive agreements  as  provided  In  section  506(a) 
wiih  respect  to  the  compliance  with  the  pro- 
'.:-:  r.-  of  this  title  by  any  MEW.'V  and  the 
;>••;. s,:.  or  persons  responsible  for  the  acquisi- 
tion, disposition,  control,  or  management  of 
the  cash  or  property  of  any  MEWA. 

Section  9:  Effective  Date. 

The  amendments  become  effective  upon 
enactment. 
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HON.  EM  F.H.  F.\LEOMAVAEGA 

' '!  \v!:kii.  .-s.N  .-^.^Ml.).^ 
IN  THE  H();-.^K  UK  REPRESF.N'T.\TIVKS 
Thursd.fu.  Juur  11 .  lii9J 
Mr  FALEOMAVAEGA  Mr,  Speal<er. 
through  Public  Law  102-188  (S.J.  Res.  217, 
H  J  Res  342),  Congress  and  the  President 
designated  1992  as  the  Year  of  the  American 
Indian  This  law  pays  tribute  to  the  people  who 
first  inhabited  the  land  now  known  as  the  con- 
tinental United  States  Although  only  symbolic, 
this  gesture  is  important  because  it  shows 
there  IS  sympathy  in  the  eyes  of  a  majority  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  for  those  Indian 
issues  which  we  as  a  Congress  have  been 
struggling  with  tor  over  200  years.  In  support 
of  the  Year  of  the  American  Indian,  and  as 
pan  of  my  ongoing  series  this  year,  I  am  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues 
a  recollection  of  Charles  Alexander  Eastman, 
d  member  of  the  Santee  Sioux  Tribe,  as  put> 
lished  in  a  txiok  entitled  Native  American  Tes- 
timony, The  article  recounts  early  -meetings 
between  Indian  tribes  and  new  settlers  from 
other  continents.  The  editorial  commeni  which 
precedes  the  article  is  provided  also 
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Thk:r  WoNDKot's  Works  .^nd  W.ivs 

In  J862  the  eastern  Sioux  Indians,  the  San- 
tee of  Minnesota,  rose  up  aeamsi  while  set- 
tlers, killing  some  800  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren within  a  month.  American  retaliation 
was  swift,  and  Charles  Alexander  Eastman, 
then  four  years  old,  was  among  the  Santee 
refugees  who  ned  to  Canada  for  sanctuary. 
When  his  father  was  turned  over  to  United 
Stales  authorities,  relatives  raised  the  boy 
near  Fort  Ellis  in  southern  Manitoba. 

Born  with  the  Indian  name  "the  Pitiful 
Last."  but  later  called  "the  Winner" 
lOhiyesai.  Eastman  did  not  see  a  while  per- 
.«on  until  he  was  sixteen.  He  then  became  one 
of  a  stream  of  Indians  who  since  the  eight- 
eenth century  had  attended  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. In  1890  he  earned  his  medical  degree 
from  Boston  University.  .Just  after  the  turn 
of  the  century  his  books  on  Sioux  life  and 
philosophy  gained  great  popularity,  espe- 
cially among  young  readers.  In  this  selection 
from  the  autobiographical  work,  Indian  Boy- 
hood 11902).  Eastman  recalls  his  own  amaze- 
ment at  his  uncle's  eyewitness  report  on 
white  culture. 

I  had  heard  marvelous  things  of  this  peo- 
ple. In  some  things  we  despised  them;  in  oth- 
ers we  regarded  them,  as  uakan  imysieriousi, 
a  race  whose  power  bordered  upon  the  super- 
natural. I  learned  that  they  had  made  a 
"fireboat."  I  could  not  understand  how  they 
could  unite  two  elements  which  cannot  exist 
together.  I  thought  the  water  would  put  out 
the  fire,  and  the  fire  would  consume  the  boat 
If  it  had  the  shadow  of  a  chance.  This  was  to 
me  a  preposterous  thing'  But  when  I  was  told 
that  the  Big  Knives  had  created  a  "fire-boal- 
walks-on-mouniains"  la  locomotive)  it  was 
loo  much  to  believe..  . 

I  had  seen  guns  and  various  other  things 
brought  to  us  by  the  French  Canadians,  so 
that  I  had  already  some  notion  of  the  super- 
natural gifts  of  the  white  man;  but  I  had 
never  before  heard  such  tales  as  I  listened  to 
that  morning.  It  was  said  that  they  had 
bridged  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers, 
and  that  they  made  immense  houses  of  store 
and  brick,  piled  on  lop  of  one  another  until 
they  were  as  high  as  high  hills.  My  brain  was 
puzzled  with  these  things  for  many  a  day.  Fi- 
nally I  asked  my  uncle  why  the  Great  Mys- 
tery gave  such  power  to  the  Washichu  (the 
rich) -sometimes  we  called  them  by  this 
name  -and  not  to  us  Dakotas  [Sioux], 

"For  the  .same  reason."  he  answered,  "that 
he  gave  to  Duia  the  skill  to  make  fine  bows 
and  arrows,  and  to  Wachesne  no  skill  to 
make  anything." 

'.And  why  do  the  Big  Knives  increase  so 
much  more  in  numbers  than  the  Dakotas?"  I 
continued. 

"It  has  been  said,  and  I  think  it  must  in- 
true,  that  they  have  larger  families  than  we 
do.  I  went  into  the  house  of  an  Eashicha  la 
German),  and  I  counted  no  less  than  nine 
children.  The  eldest  of  them  could  not  have 
been  over  fifteen.  When  my  grandfather  first 
visited  them,  down  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, they  were  comparatively  few,  later 
my  father  visited  their  Great  Father  at 
Washington,  and  they  had  already  spread 
•  iver  the  whole  country. 

"Certainly  they  are  a  heartless  nation 
They  have  made  some  of  their  people  serv- 
ants—yes. slaves!  We  have  never  believed  in 
keeping  slaves,  but  it  seems  that  these 
Washichu  do!  It  is  our  belief  that  they  palm- 
ed their  .servants  black  a  long  time  ago.  to 
tell  them  from  the  rest,  and  now  the  slaves 
have  children  born  to  them  of  the  same 
color! 

"The  greatest  object  of  their  lives  seems  to 
be  to  acquire  possessions— to  be  rich.  They 
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desire  to  possess  the  whole  world.  For  thirty 
years  they  were  trying  to  entice  us  to  sell 
Ihem  our  land.  Finally  the  outbreak  [Min- 
nesota, 1862)  gave  ihem  all.  and  we  have  been 
driven  away  from  our  beautiful  country, 

"They  are  a  wonderful  people.  They  have 
divided  the  day  into  hours.  like  the  moons  of 
the  year.  In  fact,  they  m.easure  everything. 
Not  one  of  them  would  let  so  much  as  a  tur- 
nip go  from  his  field  unless  he  received  full 
value  for  it.  I  understand  that  their  great 
men  make  a  feast  and  invite  many,  but  when 
the  feast  is  over  the  guests  are  required  to 
pay  for  what  they  have  eaten  before  leaving 
the  house,  I  myself  saw  at  While  Cliff  ithe 
name  given  to  Si,  Paul.  Minnesota!  a  man 
who  kept  a  brass  drum  and  a  bell  to  call  peo- 
ple to  his  table:  but  when  he  got  them  in  he 
would  make  them  pay  for  the  foodl 

"I  am  also  informed."  said  my  uncle."  but 
this  I  hardly  believe,  that  their  Great  Chief 
i  President  I  compels  every  man  to  pay  him 
for  the  land  he  lives  upon  and  all  his  per- 
sonal goods — even  for  his  own  existence— 
every  year!  "  'This  was  his  idea  of  taxation.) 
"'I  am  sure  we  could  not  live  under  such  a 
law  ... 

"In  war  they  have  leaders  and  war-chiefs  of 
different  grades.  The  common  warriors  are 
driven  forward  like  a  herd  of  antelopes  to 
face  the  foe.  It  is  on  account  of  this  manner 
of  fighting— from  compulsion  and  not  from 
personal  bravery— that  we  count  no  coup  on 
them.  A  lone  warrior  can  do  much  hanri  to  a 
large  army  of  ihem  in  a  bad  country." 

It  was  this  talk  with  my  uncle  that  gave 
me  my  first  clear  idea  of  the  white  man. 
Ch.\kles  Alun.^.nder  E.\stman. 

Santee  Sioui. 


THE  COLLEGE  FINANCI.^L  AID 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1992 


HON.  EDOLPHLS  TOWNS 

OK  NKW  YORK 
IN"  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  II.  1992 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  toaay  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  College  Financial  Aid  Protection 
Act  of  1992,  which  will  remedy  a  grave  error 
in  the  Justice  Department's  antitrust  policy  and 
practice. 

Over  a  year  ago.  the  Justice  Department 
filed  suit  against  eight  colleges — Harvard, 
Brown.  Cornell,  Columbia.  Dartmouth,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Princeton.  Yale,  and 
MIT  The  suit  charged  these  institutions  ol 
higher  education  with  violations  of  the  antitrust 
laws  by  meeting  to  discuss  financial  aid  for 
students  who  had  been  admitted  to  more  than 
one  of  the  participating  schools.  These  institu- 
tions meet  every  spring  to  reach  a  common 
calculation  of  students'  needs  and  offer  the 
same  or  similar  percentage  of  financial  assist- 
ance toward  tuition  and  fees.  For  tour  dec- 
ades, this  system  accomplished  the  widei;  ad- 
vanced and  publicly  championed  policy  of  as- 
suring admission  based  on  merit  and  dispens- 
ing financial  aid  based  on  need 

However,  the  Departmeni  o*  Justice,  the 
Federal  entity  responsible  for  enforcing  the 
law  in  the  public  interest,  decided  that  these 
discussions  rank  up  there  with  breaking  up  the 
insidious  cartels  and  monopolies  which  have 
harmed  commerce  and  industry.  Once  the 
Justice  department  filed  suit,  seven  of  the 
eight  colleges — all  except  MIT — decided  that  it 
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wouW  be  in  their  t>est  interest  to  sign  a  con- 
sent decree  instead  of  wnginq  a  protracted 
leqal  battle  Ttie  consent  decree  binds  ttie  col- 
leges to  end  this  cooperative  arrangement 

This  tuition  discussion  group  is  not  a  viola- 
tion of  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  law  In  a 
nofmal  antitrust  case,  businesses  secretly  and 
discretely  collude  to  fix  prices,  terms,  or  other 
conditions  incident  to  the  sale  or  distribution  of 
a  product  or  service  These  collusive  tactics 
force  consumers  to  pay  more  than  the  free 
market  would  dictate  Ttie  purpose  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  have  always  tx-en  to  spur  legitimate 
competition  based  on  the  merit  of  the  product 
or  service  or  the  imjenuity  ut  the  business- 
man. In  this  fair  fight,  the  consumers'  ctioice 
IS  the  determining  factor  in  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  an  enterprise  Ultimately,  this  conripeti- 
tion  brings  about  the  twst  deal  for  the 
consumtu  in  price,  quality  and  availability  of 
goods  The  controlling  rationale  is  that  the 
consumer  t)enefits  by  ceasing  any  unfair  prac- 
tice which  adversely  aflects  the  competitive 
process 

In  this  case,  the  practice  which  the  Justice 
Depiirlment  finds  abhorrent  has  benefited  the 
educational  consumer— better  known  as  the 
student— for  over  40  years  The  colleges  have 
engaged  in  a  socially  propitious  policy  ensur- 
ing that  tuition  discounts  are  available  to  en- 
abte  low  and  rrwderate  income  students  to  at- 
tend the  college  of  their  choice 

If  this  consent  decree  is  not  overturned,  the 
educational  process  will  be  open  to  bidding 
wars  and  the  tinafx;ial  aid  process  will  be 
turned  upside  down.  Universities  will  dispense 
academic  scholarships  via  the  same  dubious 
mercenary  contest  which  currently  controls 
collegiate  athletic  awards  After  determining 
amounts  of  aid  to  tie  warded,  the  universities 
will  shop  for  meritorious  students  like  they  cur- 
rently shop  for  star  athletes  Universities  with 
larger  endowments  will  outbid  colleges  with 
smaller  endowments  tor  the  best  stiidents.  We 
will  create  a  Nation  in  which  the  t)est  and  the 
brightest  students  will  be  lumped  together  at 
the  biggest  and  the  richest  universities  Diver- 
sity of  thought  and  opinion  will  be  Inst.  The  so- 
cial, economic,  and  cultural  interchange  will 
not  be  an  available  item  in  the  marketplace  of 
ideals. 

Once  tuition  becomes  the  pivotal  issue,  poor 
and  middle  class  students  will  be  unable  to 
choose  a  college  based  on  course  offerings. 
intended  area  of  concentration  or  any  aca- 
demically based  factor.  The  sole  issue  will  be 
price  We  will  no  longer  be  able  to  encourage 
young  people  to  attend  the  college  of  their 
choice  Instead  we  will  have  to  tell  them  to  at- 
tend the  college  that  bids  the  rryjst  and  otters 
the  best  deal. 

I  introduce  this  bill  to  remedy  this  unwise, 
unmerited,  and  unprecedented  interpretation 
of  the  law  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  |0in  me  in 
assuring  the  continuation  of  financial  aid  ac- 
cess for  poor  aixl  middle-irrcome  students  by 
cosponsoring  the  College  Financial  Aid  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1992. 


HXTENSIONS  Ol    Kl  MARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO   MA.J.   GEN.    HARRY   G 

K.-\RKOF..^NNKS    ON    HIS     HKTIRE- 
MKNT 

HON.  JAMES  V.  H\.NSEN 

OF  IHAH 

IN  THE  HOrSE  OK  REPRESENT  ATI  VKS 

Thursdau.  June  II.  1992 

Mr   HANSEN   Mr.  Speaker.  Ma)  Gen   Harry 

G    Karegeannes,  commanding  general  of  the 

US       Army       Depot      System      Command 

[DESCOM],  has  sensed  with  honor  in  the  U  S. 

Army  lor  more  than  34  years.  Going  in  with 

the  cavalry.  arxJ  leaving  as  the  commander  of 

one  of  the  Army's  largest  two-star  commarxts. 

General  Karegeannes  has  consistently  shown 

superior  leadership  and  professionalism. 

The  generals  assignments  have  taken  him 
across  the  United  States  and  to  Korea.  Viet- 
nam, and  Germany  His  many  awards  and 
decorations  prove  that  every  appointment  was 
sen/ed  with  excellence 

At  his  last  position.  General  Karegeannes 
was  responsible  lor  the  employment  and  wel- 
fare of  over  31.000  civilians.  1.075  military, 
and  4.400  contractor  personnel  With  a  steady 
hand.  General  Karegeannes  commanded 
these  people  to  exemplary  perlormance  in 
support  of  the  Army  and  its  customers 

The  generals  unrivaled  leadership  and  guid- 
ance has  not  wavered  through  the  most  turbu 
lent  ot  times — with  recent  years  bemg  the 
most  difficult.  The  downsizing  of  the  Army,  de- 
activation of  DESCOM  programs  and  facilities 
as  part  of  the  base  closure  and  realignment 
process,  and  increased  public  scrutiny  ot  Gov- 
ernment policies  and  procedures,  have  ottered 
General  Karegeannes  challenges  which  he 
has  met  with  distinction 

Other  issues,  such  as  budget  cutbacks, 
stringent  manpower  ceilings,  and  competition 
of  depot  workloads,  have  had  a  grave  impact 
on  the  missions  and  people  within  the  gen- 
eral's depots  and  activities  Yet.  while  under 
the  direction  of  General  Karegeannes.  these 
same  installations  have  become  leaders  in 
productivity  improvements  and  customer  satis- 
faction 

While  at  DESCOM.  General  Karegeannes 
was  responsible  lor  an  annual  operating  fund 
of  S2  billion  and  a  wholesale  inventory  valued 
at  S27  billion  In  addition,  he  played  an  un- 
precedented part  in  support  ot  the  multi- 
national force  deployed  to  Southwest  Asia 
Being  the  master  logistician  that  he  is.  Major 
General  Karegeannes  developed  and  earned 
out  a  complex  plan  to  deploy  the  tools,  equip- 
ment, parts,  and  people  needed  to  create  a 
wholesale  depot  activity  within  Southwest 
Asia  This  played  a  big  role  in  the  success  of 
the  war  effort 

The  general  was  also  instrumental  m  the 
development  of  a  dedicated  National  Service 
Response  force  capable  of  responding  to 
chemical  and  nuclear  accidents  Because  ot 
his  eflon  in  this  area.  General  Karegeannes 
was  selected  as  a  team  leader  tor  discussions 
with  the  Russian  Government  to  aid  in  their 
planning  of  nuclear  weapon  destruction 

Maior  General  Karegeannes  has  received 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  the  Legion  of 
Merit,  the  Bronze  Star  Medal— with  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster — the  Meritorious  Service  Medal — with 
Oak    Leaf   Cluster — the   Joint    Service    Com- 
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mendation  Mt-dal — with  two  Oak  Lf.ii  Cius- 
ters— and  the  Army  General  Statt  Ideniitication 
Badge 

Upon   his    retirement,    Ma|.    Gen    Harry   G 
Karegeannes  will  tie  greatly  missed  by  those 
wtX)  tiave  served  with  him,  the  US   Army,  and 
the  Department  of  Defense    I  wish  him  well  in 
his  future  endeavors 


A  TRIBl'TK    1(1  .M 
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HON.  JERRY  LEVMS 

UK  C.\LltUK,M.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  II.  1992 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  Mr.  Speaker.  i 
week  ago  today— June  4.  1992— United 
States  lost  a  great  man,  an  American  patriot 
who  placed  the  love  of  his  family  and  his 
country  above  all  else  Alfred  Gallagher,  who 
lived  "up  the  mountain"  in  Crestline,  CA,  duti- 
fully and  gallantly  served  his  country  as  a  ma- 
nne  m  World  War  II  In  the  defense  ot  Guam, 
he  was  severely  wounded  by  enemy  gunfire, 
which  cut  short  his  promising  military  career  II 
by  no  means  tempered  his  resolve  as  the  re 
mamder  of  his  life  was  spent  fighting  against 
various  threats  to  the  American  way  of  life 

Mr  Gallagher,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
wile,  Bartiara.  fought  for  the  values  and  moral- 
ity that  have  made  this  country  great,  namely 
family,  patriotism,  and  individual  freedoms  Mr 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  sadness  that  I  make 
this  announcement  and  ask  you  and  our  col- 
leagues to  pay  tribute  today  to  this  fme  man. 


THE  UNITED  .STA'rK.s  MU.ST  TAKE 
THE  LEAD  IN  BRINGING  .AiN  END 
TO  VIOLENCE  IN  BO.SNIA  THE 
VIEWS  OF  SENATOR  RICHARD  G. 
LUGAR 

HON.  TOM  UNTOS 

UK  C.\LIKuU-S:,\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  II.  1992 

Mr  LANTOS  Mr  Speaker,  lor  over  a  year 
now  we  have  witnessed  the  revolting  spec- 
tacle of  escalating  violence  in  the  republics  of 
the  former  "Vugoslavia  The  Communist  lead- 
ers ot  Serbia  have  utilized  the  military  forces 
of  the  former  central  government  of  Yugo- 
slavia and  they  have  encouraged  and  inspired 
irregular  Sertiian  forces  in  the  conduct  of  a 
brutal  unprincipled  guerilla  war  against  the 
peoples  of  republics  which  declared  their  inde- 
pendence of  Yugoslavia  by  denfxx;ratic  maion- 
ties. 

I  regret  to  say.  Mr  Speaker,  that  the  admin- 
istration has  not  pursued  this  most  serious 
matter  with  the  vigor  and  conviction  that  it 
should  have.  The  violence  continues  and  inno- 
cent women,  children  and  men  are  suffering 
starvation.  in)ury  and  death. 

Yesterday.  Senator  Richard  LuGar  of  Indi- 
ana, the  distinguished  former  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  pub- 
lished an  excellent  op-ed  piece  tor  the 
Scripps-Howard  News  Service  which  was  pub- 
lished in  ttie  Chicago  Tribune  and  a  number  ot 
other  newspapers. 
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Mr  Speaker,  Senator  Lugar's  excellent  arti- 
cle argues  strongly  that  the  United  States 
must  take  the  lead  m  bringing  the  bloodshed 
and  violence  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  to  an 
end  He  argues  that  the  United  States  should 
take  the  lead  m  preparing  for  the  use  of  force 
to  restore  democratic  order  in  Yugoslavia  it 
that  should  be  necessary.  I  ask  that  this  article 
be  placed  m  the  Record,  and  l  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  it  serious  and  thoughtful  atten- 
tion, 
[From  the  Chicag-o  Tribune.  June  U.  1992) 
U.NTTED  States  Sholld  Prepare  to  Act  on 

BOS.MA 

(By  Senator  Richard  G,  Lugar) 

The  United  States  should  step  forward  now 
to  lead  the  United  Nations  and  NATO  to 
stern-enforcement  of  a  cease-fire  in  'Jugo- 
slavia before  it  is  too  late. 

The  killing  must  stop,  and  we  should  gen- 
erate the  diplomatic  momentum— and  mili- 
tary will— necessary  to  provide  a  credible  ul- 
timatum. 

The  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions recently  imposed  economic  sanctions 
against  the  Serbian  government  of  "Vugo- 
slavia  similar  in  scope  to  those  imposed 
against  Iraq  in  the  summer  of  1990.  After 
some  international  argument  on  who  should 
t>ear  major  responsibility  for  the  comprehen- 
sive suffering  in  the  former  "Vugoslavia, 
world  leadership  at  the  UN  has  pointed  the 
finger  at  Serbian  aggression  and  demanded 
an  immediate  and  lasting  cease-fire. 

Economic  sanctions  might  influence  the 
aggressors  if  the  further  threat  of  military 
force  were  credible,  but  it  is  not.  These  con- 
ditions parallel  the  Iraq  case  of  1990.  when 
statesmen  argued  that  sanctions  would  even- 
tually persuade  Saddam  Hussein  to  retreat 
from  Kuwait. 

In  fact,  the  Security  Council  ultimately 
decided  that  sanctions  alone  would  not  move 
Iraqi  aggressors,  and  a  deadline  of  Jan.  15. 
1991,  was  imposed  for  retreat  after  which 
military  options  might  be  employed. 

I  argued  during  November  and  December  of 
1990  that  the  United  States  should  promptly 
debate  authorizing  President  Bush  to  use 
military  force  to  push  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait. 
and  that  our  credibility  would  be  suspect 
until  majority  votes  were  recorded  in  both 
houses.  If  we  had  voted  promptly.  Saddam 
might  have  recalculated  his  position  and 
Desert  Storm  might  not  have  been  required. 

Without  those  votes.  Saddam  tragically 
miscalculated  and  a  deadly  war  was  fought. 

Some  will  argue  that  'Jugoslavia  is  not  Ku- 
wait. Because  the  strategic  interest  in  the 
fate  of  '^'ugoslavia  is  significantly  less,  mili- 
•ary  intervention  is  more  difficult  to  sup- 
P^'i't. 

(ur  ri'ntly,  European  countries  are  appialled 
ti'.  r.'-arby  bloodshed  and  destruction  of 
priceless  buildings,  .vet  none  of  the  European 
security  organizations  is  capable  of  decisive 
action. 

As  a  visiting  French  statesmen  mentioned 
to  me  in  early  June,  "You  must  remember 
that  France  and  Germany  have  very  dif- 
ferent historical  views  on  Serbia  and  Cro- 
atia "  iln  other  words.  -'We  have  always 
liked  one  country.  Germany  likes  the  other 
one.  and  that's  the  way  it  is."  I 

In  this  atmosphere,  the  obvious  tempta- 
tion for  the  U.S.  is  to  conclude  that  if  var- 
ious groups  are  intent  upon  civil  warfare, 
they  will  probably  persist  until  they  are  ex- 
hausted. To  become  involved  in  such  cen- 
turies-old quarrels  in  which  U.S.  interests 
are  hard  to  identify  is  to  risk  American  lives 
and  resources  unjustifiably. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  now  the  UN  has  concluded  that  such 
civil  warfare  does  have  international  secu- 
rity consequences.  Military  aggression  is  not 
an  acceptable  way  of  uniting  ethnic  groups. 
If  such  aggression  is  not  promptly  and  deci- 
sively curtailed,  the  world  community  will 
suffer  a  series  of  dangerous  consequences  and 
potential  expansion  of  regional  warfare. 

This  comes  at  the  same  time  that  NATO 
leadership  is  trying  to  determine  future  mis- 
sions for  the  alliance.  The  mission  for  NATO 
currently  should  be  provision  of  stabiniy 
and  expanded  human  freedom  in  Europe. 

The  end  of  Soviet  tyranny  means  that  var 
ious  ethnic  groups  who  have  lived  uncom- 
fortably together  in  a  mutually  suppressed 
condition  are  free  to  argue  and  fight  and, 
worse  still,  to  kill  and  try  to  dominate 
neighbors. 

If  these  were  small  and  local  quarrels,  the 
temptation  would  be  to  let  the  parties  work 
it  out  unassisted.  But  the  Yugoslavia  case, 
which  may  be  the  forerunner  of  many  others, 
involves  tens  of  thousands  of  armed  troops 
equipped  with  a  multitude  of  sophisticated 
lethal  weapons  obtained  from  eager  sellers 
all  over  the  globe. 

Once  the  pattern  of  ethnic  and  provincia; 
warfare  becomes  a  preferred  means  of  impos- 
ing solutions,  the  world  will  he  faced  with 
weapons  proliferation. 

The  world  will  be  confronted  also  with  an 
almost  endless  replication  of  wars  predicated 
on  easier  access  to  arms  and  on  the  near  cer- 
tainty that  neither  the  UN.  NATO,  nor  any 
of  the  major  world  military  powers  will  stnp 
the  mayhem. 

In  the  current  Yugoslavia  situation,  the 
Serbian  government  will  attack  Kosovo  and 
Macedonia  at  its  convenience.  If  this  hap- 
pens, the  conflict  within  the  former  Y'ugo- 
slavia  would  threaten  to  spill  over  the  other 
states  in  the  region. 

The  time  for  drawing  the  Isne  has  come 

The  UN  should  authorize  the  use  of  force. 
NATO  should  draw  up  plans  for  a  comprehen- 
sive use  of  force  as  thorough  as  that  formu- 
lated for  air.  sea  and  ground  forces  m  Desert 
Storm. 

A  final  demand  should  be  made  for  a  cease 
fire  to  be  followed  by  diplomatic  resolution 
of  claims  and  boundaries,  with  the  UN  N.ATO 
providing  peace-keeping  forces. 

If  the  Yugoslavian-Serbian  government 
does  not  yield,  it  should  face  sufficient  mili- 
tary force  to  insure  its  certain  and  swift  de- 
feat. 

The  United  States  should  take  leadership 
of  the  process  immediately.  We  alone  have 
the  military  and  moral  authority  to  lead  am: 
to  help  produce  the  international  authority 
needed  for  peaceful  settlement. 

Failure  to  settle  this  issue  soon  will  invite 
petty  dictators  to  engage  in  aggression  while 
trying  to  suck  in  the  greater  powers  as  help- 
ers— thus  destabilizing  hopes  for  peace,  de- 
mocracy, trade  and  travel  in  large  regions  of 
the  world. 

Our  national  interests  lie  in  freedom,  sta- 
bility and  peace  in  the  world.  We  should  pr*.' 
pare  now  for  strong  diplomatic  and.  if  nec- 
essary, military  action  in  Yugoslavia. 

Sen.  Richard  G.  Lugar  iR-Ind.i  is  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
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INTRODUCING  THE  ADMINLSTRA- 
TIONS  BILL  TO  REAUTHORIZE 
THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1986 


HON.  W1LLIA.M  F.  GOODUNG 

UK  HK.NN.SVI.V.AM.'i 
IN  THE  HOr.sE  OF  REPRE.SENT .STIVES 

Thursday.  June  11.  1992 

Mr.  GOODLING  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  administration's  bill  to  reauthor- 
ize the  Education  of  the  Deal  Act  of  i986 
This  bill  would  extend  and  amend  the  author- 
izations for  Gallaudet  University  and  the  Na- 
tional Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  [NTiD] 

The  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  provides  for 
the  education  of  individuals  who  are  deaf  or 
hard  of  hearing  through  Gallaudet  University 
and  NTID.  Gallaudet  University  programs  in- 
clude the  Kendall  Demonstration  Elementary 
School  [KDES]  and  the  Model  Seconaar\ 
School  tor  the  Deaf  [MSSD].  day  and  residen- 
tial schools  that  operate  as  models  and 
sources  of  information  tor  parents  and  teach- 
ers on  the  education  of  children  and  youth 
who  are  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing.  The  Edu- 
cation of  the  Deaf  Act  also  created  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  to  study 
the  quality  of  education  tor  individuals  who  are 
deaf  or  hard  of  hearing.  Their  i988  report, 
"Toward  Equality;  Education  of  the  Deat.' 
concluded  the  work  of  the  Commission, 

For  fiscal  year  1992,  the  Federal  appropria- 
tion provided  approximately  73  percent  of  the 
total  income  for  Gallaudet  University  and  83 
percent  of  the  total  income  for  NTID,  not  in- 
cluding Federal  research  grants,  contracts, 
and  student  aid,  KDES  and  MSSD  receive 
100  percent  of  their  operating  funds  t'om  the 
Federal  Government,  The  bill  seeks  to  in- 
crease accountability  for  funds  provided  to 
both  Gallaudet  University  and  fslTID  and  im- 
prove the  administration  of  their  programs 

The  bill  would  provide  for  a  consolidated  au- 
thority for  KDES  and  MSSD  to  promote  con- 
sistency within  the  program  authorities  and 
provide  flexibility  to  Gallaudet  University  in  the 
use  of  personnel  and  other  resources  Empha- 
sis would  be  placed  on  the  development  of  in- 
novative teaching  and  learning  techniques  that 
would  address  national  needs  as  well  as  other 
emerging  needs  such  as  how  to  serve  dea' 
students  who  have  secondary  disabilities  o' 
are  lower  achieving  academically,  from  non- 
English-speaking  homes,  from  rural  area,  or  m 
classroom  situations  with  hearing  students. 

The  bill  would  extend  the  specific  due  proc- 
ess provisions  of  part  B  of  the  Individuals  with 
Disabilities  Education  Act  [IDEA]  to  children 
placed  by  their  parents  in  KDES  or  MSSD. 
Presently  the  statute  requires  only  that  a  local 
intermediate,  or  State  educational  agency  that 
refers  a  child  to  or  places  a  child  in  the  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  programs  at  Gallauaet 
ensure  that  the  child  is  provided  special  edu- 
cation and  related  services  in  accordance  with 
part  B  of  IDEA,  There  is  no  equivalent  protec- 
tion for  children  placed  by  their  parents  in 
these  programs.  The  administration's  bill  will 
provide  such  protection. 

Foreign  students  now  account  for  approxi- 
mately 13  percent  of  the  student  body  at  Gal- 
laudet and  12  percent  at  NTID.  This  IdiII  would 
limit  the  number  of  new.  incoming  foreign  stu- 
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dents  .11  G.iH.iixift  arx)  NTID  to  10  percent  ot 
ttie  total  slutent  enrollment  In  addition,  the 
btll  would  p^aso  in  ^m  increase  m  the  tuition 
surcharge  paid  by  (oreiqn  students  I  am 
aware  o(  b<;)lh  sides  o(  the  controversy  sur- 
roundinq  these  provisions  and  I  want  to  worV 
with  my  colleagues  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Commitlee,  the  administration,  and  Gal- 
laiidet  arKi  NTID  to  address  this  issue  m  a  bi- 
partisan House  bill 

As  another  accountabilitv  measure,  the  ad- 
ministration proposes  that  the  appropriation  lor 
Gallaudet  and  NTiD  be  expended  in  accord- 
ance with  cost  principles  established  by  the 
Secretary  ot  Education  tor  institutions  o(  high- 
er education,  but  modified  to  retkKJt  the  unique 
nature  and  services  ot  Gallauck't  University 
and  NTID  The  principles  contained  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  ^n^^  Budget  Circular  A- 
21.  as  amerxJed.  delineate  allowable  and  unal- 
lowable costs  lor  colleges  and  universities  re- 
ceiving certain  types  of  Federal  grants  These 
principles  would  provide  ob|ective  measures 
against  which  certain  enpenditures  at  Gallau- 
det and  NTiD  could  i-x)  com^wred  Finally,  the 
bill  would  allow  the  Secretary  to  determine 
whch  principles  should  apply  to  these  institu- 
tions. It  IS  this  provision  that  I  have  several 
concerns  about  The  proposal  does  not  list  the 
specific  cost  principles  which  would  apply  to 
Gallaud<?t  and  NTID  This  provision  needs  to 
specify  the  particular  cost  principles  which 
would  tx'  applicable  to  these  institutions,  rath- 
er than  ifxlude  broad  language  allowing  the 
Secretary  to  rncxlity  the  cost  principles  at  any 
time  Specific  cost  principles  will  likely  be  in- 
cluded in  a  House  bipartisan  bill,  however,  it 
would  not  give  the  Secretary  the  discretion  to 
determine  at  any  time  which  principles  should 
apply  and  which  should  not 

This  bill  represents  a  starling  pomt  for  de- 
bate on  trie  reauthorization  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  committee  will  bring  a  bipartisan 
House  bill  to  the  floor  very  soon 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LEON  M    MIREAULT 


HON.  RICH.\RD  L  NFAL 

vr    M.-S  .-•.-•  .-'H-  rl  I   .-tr.  1   i  .-> 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVKS 
Thursday.  June  11.  1992 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts  Mr  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  recognize  and  extend  my  immeas- 
urable appreciation  to  one  of  Spnngtield's 
most  dedicated,  pious,  and  lamily-onented  citi- 
zens, Leon  M  Mireault  After  devoting  over 
four  decades  ot  his  hie  to  the  city  of  Spring- 
field. I  am  saddened  to  see  him  retire  from  the 
city  However,  i  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  )0in 
in  the  remembrance  ol  his  deeds  and  con- 
tributions to  the  city  As  a  lifelong  resident  of 
Indian  Orchard  and  member  of  St  Aloysius 
Parish.  Indian  Orchard.  Leon  has  exemplified 
to  the  city  ol  Springfield  the  true  meaning  ol 
dedication  and  devotion  to  his  faith 

Mr  Speaker,  after  graduating  from  the  High 
School  ol  Commerce  in  1946.  Mr  Mireault  im- 
mediately began  his  extensive  career  serving 
the  city  of  Springfield  Alter  serving  only  10 
years  as  a  junior  clerk  for  the  city.  Leon  at- 
tained the  position  of  lumor  tax  executive  Dur- 
ing his  fledgling  years  of  service,  Mr  Mireault 
allowed  his  dedication  to  Spnnglield  only  to  be 
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overshadowed  by  allegiance  to  his  country 
which  IS  seen  by  his  enlistment  into  the  U  S. 
Army  from  1948  to  1950  By  January  ol  1968. 
Leon  was  promoted  to  his  tinal  position  in  the 
city  ol  SpringlieW.  deputy  city  collector  His 
commitment  and  loyalty  to  the  city  endured 
the  tenure  ol  9  mayors.  Irom  Mayor  Daniel  B 
Brunton  to  the  present  mayor.  Mayor  Robert 
T   Market 

I  commend  Leon  Mireault  lor  his  strong  de- 
votion to  the  parish  ol  St.  Aloysius  in  Indian 
Orchard  In  addition  to  serving  on  many  di- 
verse church  committees,  Leon  taught  Chris- 
tian education  for  29  years,  i960  to  1989  For 
his  generous  contribution  and  devotion  to  the 
religious  education  of  his  parish.  Leon  was 
honored  with  the  Pop)e  Pius  X  award  Mr 
Speaker,  his  laudable  efforts  were  extremely 
deserving  ol  this  award  In  1986,  Mr.  Mireault 
entered  training  in  the  permanent  diaconate 
program  for  the  Diocese  of  Springfield  By 
May  1991,  he  had  completed  the  training  and 
was  ordained  a  permanent  deacon  tor  the  Dio- 
cese ol  Springfield  by  Bishop  Joseph  F. 
Maguire  Currently,  Leon  is  assigned  to  St. 
Rose  De  Lima  Parish.  Aldenville.  MA 

I  woukJ  also  like  to  note  that  Mr.  Mireault  is 
a  very  devoted  family  man.  On  April  19.  i954. 
he  was  married  to  Mane  J  Fontaine  Happily 
married  for  38  years.  Leon  is  the  proud  lather 
ol  two  sons  and  a  daughter  His  eldest  son. 
David  Anthony,  presently  resides  with  his  wife. 
Nancy,  on  Pine  Ridge  Farm  in  Auburn.  ME. 
David  works  as  a  court  reporter,  college  in- 
structor, and  organic  farmer  The  middle  child, 
Philip  Leon,  who  is  3  years  younger  than 
David,  resides  in  Keene,  NH  Here  Philip  is 
engaged  to  Judy  Wmestock  and  is  employed 
as  a  commercial  loan  officer  at  Granite  Bank. 
His  daughter  and  youngest  chikl.  Denise 
Rolande,  presently  lives  tn  Spnnglield  with  her 
hustjand.  Joseph  Hannigan.  Denise  works  at 
the  Westvaco  Envelope  Division,  Spnnglield, 
MA,  as  a  technical  support  supervisor 

Leon  Mireault  was  an  active  fjarticipant  m 
his  children's  youth.  Enjoying  the  company  ol 
his  children,  Leon  spent  his  Iree  time  as  the 
Cubmaster  lor  Pack  No  4  at  the  First  Con- 
gressional Church.  Indian  Orchard.  MA.  from 
1963  to  1968.  Leon  was  recognized  by  the 
Cub  Scouts  of  America  lor  his  commitment 
and  devotion  to  the  members  of  his  pack  by 
presenting  him  with  the  esteemed  Scooter's 
Key  Award. 

Mr  Speaker,  although  I  am  saddened  to 
see  such  a  dedicated  and  faithful  citizen  retire 
from  his  service  to  the  city  ol  Springfield.  I  am 
pleased  to  know  that  Leon  Mireault  has  given 
a  great  deal  to  the  city  of  Springfield.  Since 
his  service  to  the  city  has  been  concluded. 
Leon  will  now  have  the  opportunity  to  locus  all 
his  time  aiid  energy  toward  his  work  for  the 
church  and  en|oyment  ol  his  lamily  Although 
Leon  leaves  the  city  of  Springfield  with  the 
ma)Or  task  of  finding  someone  to  fill  his  posi- 
tion, the  city  should  look  to  Leon  as  an  exam- 
ple of  extraordinary  service  and  extreme  dedi- 
cation to  public  service  that  should  be  exer- 
cised by  all  employees  of  the  city.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  Leon  M.  Mireault  lor 
his  outstanding  devotion  and  tireless  efforts  to 
the  city  of  Springfield  and  wish  him  the  t>est  in 
his  retirement  years 
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THE  ELECTRONIC  COMMERCE  ACT 
OF  1992 

HON.  HOW.\RD  WOIPE 

I  "r     Mil    ri  J'  •  \S 

IN  THE  H(H'SK  OK  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdtin.  Jum-  11 .  199.' 

Mr  WOLPE  Mr  Speaker,  today  my  col- 
league Mr  Henry  and  I  are  introducing  legisla- 
tion that  would  represent  an  important  step  to- 
ward the  deployment  of  information  tech- 
nologies throughout  the  US  manufacturing 
sector 

One  ol  the  most  important  facets  of  future 
US.  manutacturing  competitiveness  will  t>e  to 
improve  coordination  among  manufacturers, 
their  partners,  and  their  suppliers  Information 
technologies  oiler  the  opportunity  to  dramati 
cally  reduce  a  product's  time  to  market  by  la- 
cilitatmg  the  last  and  accurate  transfer  of  busi- 
ness and  product  data  throughout  the  network 
ol  suppliers  that  contribute  the  parts  of  any  fin- 
ished product  Unfortunately,  small-  and  me- 
diunrvsized  firms,  which  represent  98  percent 
of  all  manufacturers,  and  over  50  p>ercent  of 
all  value-added  in  U  S  manufacturing,  lack  the 
resources  to  deploy  information  technologies 
needed  to  engage  m  what  is  called  electronic 
commerce. 

Nevertheless,  US  industry  is  beginning  to 
recognize  the  tremendous  potential  of  elec- 
tronic commerce  Given  new  priorities,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  moving  away  from 
maintaining  vast  inventories  of  weapons  and 
toward  developing  a  capacity  to  produce  cus- 
tomized systems  on  demand  This  goal  will  be 
very  difficult  to  achieve,  in  great  part  because 
ol  the  dep)endence  on  small  supplier  firms  that 
lack  information  technologies  to  adequately  re- 
spond to  these  demands 

The  US.  auto  industry  also  sees  electronic 
commerce  as  an  essential  way  ol  improving 
the  quality  and  delivery  of  purchased  parts, 
and  IS  consequently  demanding  that  their  sup- 
pliers accept  electronic  product  data  These 
demands  flood  the  supply  chain  causing  great 
difficulties  tor  subtler  suppliers  For  example, 
while  stamping  firms  can  generally  accept 
electronic  data,  they  are  often  unable  to  trans- 
mit these  data  to  their  suppliers,  the  die- 
makers  Rather  than  capitalize  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  electronic  product  data  transfer, 
stamping  firms  must  latx)riously  turn  electronic 
files  into  paper  drawings,  and  pass  them  on 

In  both  of  the  above  cases,  the  key  to 
achieving  the  goals  ol  increased  quality  and 
reduced  time  to  market  is  the  effective  deploy- 
ment ol  mlormation  technologies  among  the 
small  supplier  firms 

Our  legislation  would  establish  a  program 
for  electronic  commerce  at  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Standards  and  Technology  [NIST]  The 
program  would  be  responsible  lor  the  develOf>- 
ment  ol  new  technologies  and  standards  lor 
electronic  commerce,  the  selection  and  over- 
sight ol  hub  centers  that  will  develop  the  tools 
and  techniques  necessary  to  deploy  informa- 
tion technologies  to  small-  and  medium-sized 
firms,  and  the  dissemination  of  technologies 
and  standards  through  the  existing  network  of 
regional  manufacturing  technology  centers  and 
other  Federal  and  State  small  manufacturing 
assistance  programs 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  tor  electronic 
commerce  would  represent  an  important  step 
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in  our  efforts  to  provide  small-  and  medium- 
sized  manufacturers  with  the  technology  and 
training  they  need  to  compete  m  the  global 
marketplace. 

H.R.  - 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  .Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Ameriia  m 
r'  ncTs.s  assrinhlrd . 
SKCTION  1.  SHORT  Tmj;. 

Th'.s  AlI  may  b«>  cited  as  the  ■■Electronic 
Cnnini.Tie  Act  of  199'1\ 
SK(    2   riNDI.NGS  AM)  POUCY. 

.1     K:M':.m^>     Thi'   Contrress   finds   as   fol- 
lows: 

111  Information  management  and  com- 
merce technologies  are  among  the  most  crit- 
ical technologies  for  mcreasink;  the  competi- 
tiveness of  United  -States  industry,  but 
small-  and  medium-sized  manufacturinR 
firms  face  si(?nificant  obstacles  in  the  de- 
ployment and  use  of  these  technolopies. 

(2i  A  viable  manufactunnK  base  Is  a  criti- 
cal component  of  the  United  States  econ- 
omy, as  the  manufacturing  base  has  consist- 
ently generated  22  percent  of  the  United 
States  Kross  national  product.  J95O.0O0. 000.000 
annually,  and  employed  20  milluin  people 

i3i  Over  one-half  of  United  St.atcs  value- 
added  in  manufactunnK  comes  from  small- 
and  medium-sized  manufacturing  firms. 

(4)  Overhead  and  manufacturing  costs  ac- 
count for  one-third  of  total  production  costs, 
the  majority  of  which  pays  for  redundant  in- 
formation handlinp. 

(5)  New  developments  In  manufacturing 
and  networkinR  offer  small  manufacturing 
firms  an  opportunity  to  increase  their  par- 
ticipation in  product  desi^rn.  enKlneering, 
and  support,  thereby  expanding  their  m,ar- 
kets  and  creating  new.  higher-wage  jobs  not 
traditionally  found  in  small-  and  medium- 
sized  manufacturing  firms. 

i6i  The  existing  network  of  federally  fund- 
ed business  assistance  program.*^  and  centers 
IS  the  best  delivery  mechanism  for  deploying 
commerce  technologies  to  small  and  me- 
dium-sized manufacturing  firms,  hut  it  lacks 
the  educational  and  informational  tools  nec- 
essary to  effectively  carry  out  such  a  deploy- 
ment. 

ibi  Policy.— It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to — 

(1)  harness  the  United  States  leadership  in 
information  management: 

i2)  utilize  the  existing  network  of  Federal 
and  State  small  business  technical  assist- 
ance programs  and  centers,  and 

(3)  deploy  information  and  commerce  tech- 
nologies throughout  the  manufacturing  sec- 
tor. 

SEC.  3.  PROCiRAM  FOR  EIj:CTRONIC  COMMERCE. 

lai  EsTABi  isHMKNT  oy  PKc«kAM  There  is 
established  in  the  National  Institute  of 
.^landards  and  Technology  a  Program  for 
K;ectronic  Commerce.  The  program  shall  he 
administered  by  the  Director  of  Uiis  insti- 
tute for  the  purpcjse  of  promoting  the  use  of 
electronic  commerce  technologies  by  m.anu- 
facturing  firms,  particularly  small-  and  me- 
dium-sized manufacturing  firms,  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

(bi  Functions  ok  Prckjkam  The  Program 
established  by  subsection  lai  shall 

(li  create  an  advanced  manufacturing  in- 
formation and  netwcirking  research  program 
at  the  institute: 

1 2)  lead  the  effort  to  develop  new  tech- 
nologies that  will  t)e  necessary  for  enterprise 
integration  and  electronic  commerce; 

i3)  have  primary  respfmsibility  for  any 
standards  created  under  the  prot;ram. 

(4)  coordinate  any  activities  relating  to  the 
certification  of  products  with  refereni,e  t  i 
standards  created  under  the  program,  and 
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(31  coordinate  its  activities  with  the  activi- 
ties of  other  Federal  agencies  and  initiatives 
relating  to  Computer  Aided  Accjulsition  and 
Logistics  Support,  electronic  data  inter- 
change, flexible  com.puter  integrated  manu- 
facturing, and  enterprise  integration. 

(c)  Establishment  of  Centkrs  kok  Elec- 
tronic COM.MERCE.— Under  the  program  es- 
tablished by  subsection  la),  and  consistent 
with  the  mission  and  policies  of  the  Insti- 
tute, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting 
thrcugh  the  Director,  shall  establish  one  or 
more  Centers  for  Electronic  Commerce  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  manufacturing 
firms,  particularly  small-  and  medium-sized 
manufacturing  firms,  to  understand  and  im 
plement  electronic  commerce  technologies 
by- 

ill  promoting  participation  by  P>deral  lab- 
oratories. Universities,  and  vendors  of  infor- 
mation technology  in  the  development  of  in- 
formation management  products  for  small- 
and  medium-sized  manufacturing  firms; 

i2)  promoting  the  broad  availability  of  in- 
formation technologies  targeted  at  smali- 
and  medium-sized  manufacturing  firms; 

(3)  analyzing  the  needs  of  small-  and  me- 
dium-sized manufacturing  firms; 

(4i  developing  tools  to  be  used  for  the  as- 
sessment of  the  needs  of,  and  assistance  to, 
small-  and  medium-sized  manufacturing 
firms; 

(5)  promoting  electronic  commerce  net- 
works: 

(6i  preparing  training  packages  and  tech- 
nology demonstrations; 

i7)  developing  techniques  for  the  efficient 
deployment  of  such  technologies;  and 

(8l  disseminating  such  information  to  the 
Regional  Centers  for  the  lYansfer  of  Manu- 
facturing Technology  established  by  section 
25  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1901  ( 15  U.S.C.  278k  i. 
as  well  as  to  other  research  centers  such  as 
Computer  Aided  Acquisition  and  Logistics 
Support  .Shared  Resource  Centers  and  State 
sponsored  research  centers,  outreach  pro- 
grams, and  community  colleges. 

(d)  AUTHORITY  OF  SECRETARY  —The  SeC- 
retar.v.  acting  through  the  Director,  is  au- 
thorized to  take  all  actions  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  operate  the  program,  includ- 
ing the  promulgation  of  criteria  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  centers  under  subsection 
(b). 

SE<  .  4.  REGIONAL  CENTERS. 

Section  25(bi  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1901  ('.5 
use.  278kib)i  is  amended— 

111  in  paragraph  i2i.  by  striking  ■'and'  a*, 
the  end  thereof: 

(2i  in  paragraph  i3).  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  ■■;  and  ";  and 

(3i  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph^ 

'■(4l  the  active  transfer  and  d;s.semination 
of  information,  strategies,  tools,  and  exper- 
tise received  from  the  Centers  of  Electronic 
Commerce  to  a  wide  range  of  companies  and 
enterprises,  particularly  small-  and  medium- 
sized  manufacturing  firms. ■', 

SEC.  5  ALTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRL^TIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  including  the  amendments  made  by 
section  4.  J.'), 000.000  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and  112.000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1995. 
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A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
MS.  JANE  J.  NETHERTON 


HON.  GLLNN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Thur^dui,.  June  11.  1992 

Mr  ANDERSON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  dynamic  and  inspiring 
woman  whom  I  greatly  admire.  Ms  Jane 
Netherton.  On  Wednesday.  June  17.  1992.  tt>e 
Long  Beach  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  w^l 
hokj  its  101st  inaugural  celetxation  arKi  honey 
their  outgoing  chair,  Ms.  Jane  Netherton 

Jane  has  tjeen  a  rriember  of  the  Lof>g 
Beach  Area  Chamber  of  ComrT>erce  for  9 
years  and  has  served  a  term  as  the  chief  fi- 
nancial officer.  As  chair  of  the  2.000  member 
organization  since  June  1990,  Ms.  Nettierton 
has  contributed  enornxiusly  to  the  tjetterment 
of  the  community  and  has  had  a  propitious  im- 
pact on  the  organization  as  well  Dunrtg  her 
tenure  as  chair,  Jane  was  one  of  Lor»g 
Beach's  leading  txismess  and  economtc  de- 
vekjpment  advocates.  By  virtue  ol  her  leader- 
ship, ttie  chamber  has  energetically  pursued 
policies  and  programs  which  protect  arvj  ad- 
vance the  greater  Long  Beach  commuorty 
The  chamber  can  cite  many  examptes  of  how 
Jane's  personal  devotion  has  advanced  tfie  irv 
terests  of  the  community.  Ms  Netherton  was 
tnsti  un->ental  m  establishing  a  partnership  wtth 
the  city  to  secure  State  enterprise  zone  status 
for  Long  Beach.  She  coordinated  ttie  efforts  of 
the  chamber,  city,  and  California  State  Unrver- 
sity.  Long  Beach  in  the  development  of  an  an- 
nual Long  Beach  economic  forecast  In  addi- 
tion, while  under  her  direction,  the  ctiamber 
created  visionary  long  term  transportation  poli- 
cies for  the  city. 

Her  qualifications  for  this  leadership  ro*e  are 
impressive.  Since  1986,  Jane  has  served  as 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  ol  tt>e 
Long  Beach  based  International  City  Bank 
Prior  to  this  post.  Jane  had  held  senior  level 
positions  with  Hartior  arxj  Crocker  National 
Banks. 

With  the  demands  of  her  time  at  a  prerrwum. 
Jane  continues  to  remain  active  in  many  pro- 
fessional and  CIVIC  activities.  She  has  served 
in  a  leadership  capacity  with  ttie  California 
Bankers  Association.  National  Assoctatton  of 
Bank  Women,  and  the  Bank  Administration  Irv 
stitute.  Ms.  Netherton  was  also  included  in  tf>e 
1987  edition  of  "Who's  Who  in  Finance  and 
Industry." 

Of  her  numerous  successes.  Jane  is  rTK>st 
proud  of  having  served  as  ttie  immediate  past 
cfiair  of  the  board  of  the  Conservation  Corpis 
of  Long  Beach,  and  as  a  founding  member  of 
ttie  Board  ol  Governors  for  California  State 
University  of  Long  Beach  As  chair  of  ttie 
corps,  Jane  was  responsible  for  implementing 
a  model  program  for  the  development  and 
training  of  at-risk  youtfis  At  CSULB.  Jar»e 
serves  on  the  advisory  board  for  ttie  sctiool  of 
business  and  is  actively  involved  wrth  the 
Global  2000  project.  This  project's  purpose  is 
to  prepare  business  students  for  the  cfial- 
tenges  of  tfie  future.  Most  recently.  Jane  was 
appointed  by  Gov  Pete  Wilson  as  chair  of  ttie 
Capital  and  Economic  Incentives  Task  Force 
of  ttie  Council  on  California  Competitiveness 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  very  special  occasion, 
my  wife,  Lee  jcxns  me  in  extending  our  tieart- 
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felt  thanks  to  Ms  Jane  Netlnerlon  in  recogni- 
tion of  her  contributions  to  our  communitv 
She  IS  truly  a  very  special  individual  We  wish 
Jane  and  her  sons,  Jeff  and  Gregory  Harrison, 
all  the  best  in  the  years  to  come 


OUR  NATIONAL  BANNER  OK 
FRF.KDOM 

HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  .VIORULX 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
rnursdiiu.  Jurif  11.  1992 
Mrs  MORELLA  Mr  Speaker.  Sunday  is 
Flag  Day.  the  ?l6th  anniversary  of  our  na- 
tional banner  of  freedom  That  day  and  the 
Flag  Week  that  follows  otier  each  of  us  a  spe- 
cial opportunity  to  reflect  upon  the  values  and 
virtues  of  our  Nation. 

As  the  Continental  Congress  evaluated  the 
design  of  the  proposed  American  flag  arxj  seal 
in  the  summer  of  ^777.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Congress.  Charles  Thomson,  spoke  quite  lit- 
erally about  the  flags  symbolism  He  stated 
that  the  white  signifies  purity  and  innocence, 
the  red  signifies  hardiness  and  valor,  and  the 
blue  signifies  vigilance,  perservance,  and  jus- 
tice Truly,  our  national  character  is  a  com- 
bination of  these  traits 

Flag  Day  reminds  us  both  of  our  Nation's 
victones  and  losses,  much  like  the  national 
day  of  reflection  that  )ust  passed.  Memonal 
Day  Though  some  may  argue  that  these  holi- 
days have  lost  their  true  meaning  in  these 
very  cynical  times.  I  am  proud  that  the  patri- 
otic spirit  invaluable  to  our  tree  society  is  alive 
and  well  in  the  communities  ol  Montgomery 
County 

I  would  like  to  highlight  three  of  the  numer- 
ous Memonal  Day  activities  held  in  my  con- 
gressional district  Hundreds  of  citizens  partici- 
pated in  the  parade  and  ceremonies  held  m 
Rockville,  MD  to  honor  the  U  S  Navy  and  Ma- 
nne  Corps.  The  honoring  of  the  service  men 
and  women  of  the  US  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  was  particularly  moving  on  the  eve  of 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Midway. 
The  ceremony  featured  such  distinguished 
members  of  the  community  as  the  mayor  of 
Rockville,  Douglas  M  Duncan,  Rear  Adm 
Richard  Riddell  and  Bng.  Gen.  Joseph  D. 
Stewart.  The  parade  was  a  heartfelt  tribute  to 
our  fellow  citizens  lost  in  wartime- 

The  Bethesda.  MD  community  hosted  a 
t)eautiful  ceremony  sponsored  by  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution.  As  a  lone  bugler 
played  taps,  men  and  women  of  all  ages  re- 
flected on  friends  and  family  who  have  partici- 
pated in  and  leant  support  to  past  war  efforts. 
The  keynote  speaker,  Mr  William  S 
Shepard,  spoke  eloquently.  He  harked  back  to 
the  Civil  War's  Battle  of  Antietam  and  the 
brave  men  from  North  and  South  who  forged 
"a  nation  from  the  heat  of  battle."  In  his  very 
personal  speech,  Mr  Shepard  touched  on 
each  of  Amencan's  20th  century  wars.  He 
read  excerpts  from  his  father's  World  War  I 
war  diary  leading  up  to  the  armistice  of  1918, 
and  told  of  his  own  tours  of  Vietnam.  He  men- 
tioned now  his  relatives  were  affected  by  the 
Korean  conflict,  and  described  a  recent  visit 
he  had  with  an  elderly  woman  from  Kentucky 
who  had  been  interned  m  a  ROW  camp  by  the 
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Japanese  during  World  War  II  Mr.  Shepard 
echoed  the  sentiments  of  many  as  he  called 
tor  a  rememt)erance  of  those  on  America's 
"honor  roll  of  freedom  and  sacrifice  that 
stretches  from  Lexington  and  Concord  to  the 
Gulf." 

The  services  at  the  Wheaton  Veterans  Park 
offered  an  enormous  outpouring  of  gratitude 
toward  all  of  Americas  veterans,  living  and 
deceased.  More  than  i  million  Americans 
have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  their 
country,  and  millions  more  have  had  their  lives 
irrevocably  altered  by  combat  experience  Nor- 
man Chrisleller  kept  the  audience  in  rapt  at- 
tention as  tie  spxjke.  Many  of  those  in  attend- 
ance remembered  relatives  and  loved  ones 
from  the  120,000  lost  in  World  War  I.  the 
450,000  lost  in  World  War  II.  the  50,000  who 
died  in  the  Korea  conflict,  the  60.000  lost  in 
Vietnam,  or  the  recent  heroes  who  died  m 
Desert  Storm 

Whether  on  Memonal  Day,  Flag  Day,  or  the 
other  363  days  of  the  year,  our  flag  continues 
to  tie  among  the  few  symtx)ls  that  brings 
Americans  together  in  a  sense  of  unity  and 
pride  Only  the  American  Stars  and  Stripes 
has  iDeen  planted  on  the  Moon,  placed  on 
Mars,  and  hung  in  classrooms  across  our  Na- 
tion. To  quote  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  which 
was  dratted  100  years  ago,  our  flag  is  an  ev- 
erlasting reminder  that  we  are  indeed  "one  na- 
tion under  God.  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  jus- 
tice for  all  " 
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ognize  and  reward  outstanding  teachers  who 
serve  as  models  to  their  colleagues  Mr 
Speaker.  I  can  think  of  no  t>etter  choice  than 
Ms  Walker.  Her  tremendous  enthusiasm  and 
innovation  could  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  us 
all. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MS.  LINDA  WALKER 

HON.  Pm  PKIIRSON 

OK  KU)KH)A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVK-S 

Tliursdai/.  June  11.  1992 

Mr  PETERSON  of  Florida  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  salute  the  work  of  an  extraor- 
dinary teacher  in  my  district 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  improving 
our  Nation's  educational  system  is  a  priority 
Item  on  my  agenda  As  a  former  faculty  mem- 
ber at  Florida  State  University  through  the 
psychology  department's  special  program  at 
Dozier  School  for  Boys  in  Marianna,  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  the  problems  that  educators  face 
As  legislators,  I  tseiieve  that  by  not  making  a 
commitment  to  education,  we  do  our  children 
and  society  as  a  whole  a  terrible  miusttce.  I 
believe  education  is  the  key  to  becoming  a 
productive  member  of  society. 

This  IS  why  I  am  extremely  proud  to  con- 
gratulate Ms  Linda  L.  Walker,  a  teacher  at 
Cobb  Middle  School  in  Tallahassee,  FL,  tor 
winning  the  I99i  Presidential  Award  for  Excel- 
lence in  Science  and  Mathematics  Teaching 
for  Elementary  School  Teachers. 

What  distinguishes  Ms  Walker  is  her  ability 
to  involve  students  in  learning  activities.  They 
become  active  participants  in  the  educational 
process,  and  they  learn  to  think  as  well  as 
excel  at  math  Many  of  her  students  not  only 
learn  atXDut  mathematics,  but  gam  an  appre- 
ciation for  the  subject. 

I  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Ms 
Walker  here  in  Washington,  and  she  is  indeed 
a  credit  to  her  profession.  The  Presidential 
Awards  for  Excellence  in  Science  and  Mathe- 
matics Teaching  Program  is  designed  to  rec- 


CONGRES.'^MAN  KII.DEF:  HONORS 
CHRI.-^TINK  HERD 

HON.  D.\LE  E.  KILDEE 

■  :-r    Mil  ii:.,.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  June  11.  1992 

Mr   KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  tjefore  you 

today  to  honor  a  woman  who  has  taeen  a 

ma|or   force   in   the   Flint   community   schools' 

program  lor  native  Americans,  Christine  Reed. 

On  June  n,  1992,  from  2  p.m.  until  5  p.m.  at 

Zimmerman  Center,  the  parent  group  of  the 

Flint  community  schools'  Indian  program  will 

host  a  ceremony  honoring  Christine  Reed  for 

her   many   contributions  to   my   hometown  of 

Flint,  Ml 

Christine,  a  native  American  of  Ottawa  and 
Chippewa  descent,  is  a  member  of  the  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ml  reservation  She  has  lived  in  Flint 
for  over  25  years  She  has  been  organizing 
powwows  in  the  Flint  area  since  1984.  She 
established  the  first  lodge  for  native  Ameri- 
cans in  Genesee  County  since  Michigan  at- 
tained statehood.  Christine  Reed  is  an  active 
participant  m  the  Genesee  Valley  Indian  Asso- 
ciation and  has  served  on  a  number  of  State 
committees  on  issues  pertaining  to  native 
Americans 

Currently  a  program  officer  lor  the  Flint 
community  schools.  Christine  Reed  has  been 
an  active  supporter  of  both  the  parent  commit- 
tee and  the  student  organization  A  tireless 
promoter  of  her  native  American  heritage,  she 
conducts  arts  and  crafts  workshops  for  both 
students  and  parents  She  has  been  very  val- 
uable as  a  facilitator  and  a  resource  person 
for  the  entire  school  system  as  it  seeks  to  in- 
tegrate cultural  diversity  into  its  program  of  in- 
struction 

Renowned  for  her  skill  as  a  storyteller, 
Christine  has  spoken  to  students,  community 
organizations,  and  churches  to  broaden  their 
understanding  of  the  native  American  culture. 
Though  she  is  retiring  from  the  Flint  commu- 
nity schools  after  13  years  of  sen^^ice  to  its 
program  for  native  Americans,  her  hard  work 
and  kind  spirit  will  remain  with  us  always. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pnde  that  I  rise 
before  you  today  to  ask  you  and  my  fellow 
Memtjers  of  Congress  to  |Oin  me  in  honoring 
Christine  Reed.  Her  total  commitment  to  the 
positive  development  of  the  young  people  in 
our  community  will  inspire  many  for  years  to 
come 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
AMENDMENT.S  -H.R.  52W) 


HON.  DAVI  CAMP 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdai/.  June  11.  1992 
Mr  CAMP  Mr  Speaker.  Tuesday  was  busi- 
ness as  usual  here  on  Capitol  Hill   The  ma)or- 
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ity  find  an  issue  they  feel  paints  tfx)se  of  us 
in  the  minority  as  insensitive  and  uncaring  and 
propose  legislation  that  is  not  aimed  at  solving 
a  problem,  but  at  achieving  political  gain 

It  was  with  immense  frustration  that  on 
Tuesday  I  voted  in  opposition  to  ttvs  latest 
round  of  unemployment  compensation  amend- 
ments Solving  the  problem  of  unemployment 
and  helping  those  in  need  was  not  tt>e  issue. 
Petty,  election  year  politics  was  the  issue 

As  a  cosponsor  of  each  previous  extension. 
I  fully  realize  ttie  needs  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans during  these  difficult  economtc  times 
However,  this  partisan  stunt  is  nothing  but  an 
election  year  game  designed  to  provoke  a 
Presidential  veto.  The  travesty  here  is  that  the 
(jeople  who  are  really  getting  played  with  are 
the  Nation's  unemployed 

This  bill  does  not  pay  for  itself,  therefore  the 
majority  has  decided  to  exempt  it  from  the 
rules  of  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  tt  will  in- 
crease the  deficit  by  over  S4  billKxi  tietore 
1996  This  waiver  is  an  attempt  to  avotd  budg- 
et discipline  with  only  a  promise  to  reduce 
deficits  in  future  years. 

As  part  ot  the  bill's  strange  financing 
scheme,  it  lowers  ttie  FUTA  tax  on  employee 
earnings  while  it  increases  the  wage  base  that 
IS  taxed — this  will  create  a  net  ta;<  increase  of 
S4  ?  billion  over  the  next  10  years  This  would 
be  a  disaster  for  individuals  struggling  to  make 
It  now.  especially  m  tfie  Northeast  and.  in  my 
part  of  the  country  the  Midwest  wftere,  be- 
cause of  the  cost  of  living,  wages  are  gen- 
erally higher 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  firxj  it  ditficutt  to  be- 
lieve that  in  this  great  Chamber  of  debate  and 
ideas,  we  in  the  minority  could  not  fiave  an 
honest  detjate  and  vote  on  ttie  ovents  of  an  al- 
ternative proposal  that  not  only  provides  as- 
sistance to  those  out  of  work,  txjt  also  pro- 
vides incentives  for  creation  of  new  jobs 

The  Archer  substitute,  which  1  chd  support 
by  voting  against  tt>e  rule  on  tfie  majority's 
legislation,  included  an  extension  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits  that  actually  pays  for  itself  It 
also  provided  economic  growth  incentrves  that 
will  help  to  end  this  vicious  cycle  of  a  stagnant 
economy  and  actually  t>elp  pwt  people  back  to 
work  and  oft  ot  unemployment 

It  included  the  popular  first-time  fXKTtebuyer 
credit,  bipartisan-supported  p>assive  toss  relief 
for  real  estate,  indexation  of  capital  gams,  and 
a  repeal  of  the  luxury  boat  tax  which  tias  put 
thousands  out  of  work  in  my  State  of  Michi- 
gan. Why  not  help  people  find  work  and  fxo- 
vide  for  themselves  and  their  families,  rather 
than  just  continue  to  fxovxle  a  government 
handout. 

In  closing.  I  just  want  to  say  that  unemploy- 
ment IS  a  crossroad.  It  can  be  a  crossroad  to 
employnTent  or  to  welfare.  What  we  did  on 
Tuesday  was  pass  a  t»\\  that  will  increase 
taxes  and  increase  the  ever-growing  deficit 
This  bill  will  most  assuredly  push  ttxjse  who 
are  unfortunate  enough  to  not  have  a  pb  clos- 
er to  welfare  than  emfjioyment. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF 
HOUSING  COUNSELORS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

f.iF  ijHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur.'idau.  June  11.  1992 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  National  Federation  of 
Housing  Counselors  [NFHC]  on  the  occasion 
of  the  organization's  19th  annual  conference 
in  New  Orleans  from  June  14  to  19.  1992.  I 
have  t)een  asked  to  address  this  important  as- 
sembly for  several  consecutive  years  as  a 
keynote  speaker  and  I  am  honored  by  the 
privilege. 

The  NFHC  consists  of  over  700  memt)ers  in 
35  States  that  are  skilled  in  the  areas  of  mort- 
gage default,  prepurchase,  rental  delinquency, 
prerental  and  other  housing  counseling.  Menv 
bers  of  the  organization  tielp  families  witti  the 
acquisition  and  management  of  rented  and 
owned  homes. 

As  outlined  in  the  NFHC  pamphlet  entitled 
"Empowering  the  Powerless  Through  the  Pro- 
vision of  Information.  Guidance  and  Advice." 
the  NFHC  Itself  operates  a  cleannghouse  for 
housing  information.  Federal  Government  ac- 
tivities, and  funding  sources.  It  also  maintains 
a  certification  program  to  develop  standards 
for  competent  and  efficient  housing  counsel- 
ing Moreover,  it  provides  technical  assistance 
to  people  and  groups  on  the  development  of 
counseling  programs  and  the  delivery  of  serv- 
ices. Last,  it  represents  the  needs  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  and  their  housing 
counselors  in  a  variety  of  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative forums. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  president  of 
NFHC,  Jimmy  Bennett,  the  vice  president.  Ed- 
ward Nesbill,  and  especially  to  John  Sewell, 
the  legislation  liaison  for  the  NFHC,  with 
whom  I  consult  on  the  vanous  issues  of  con- 
cern to  the  organization  and  on  legislative  ini- 
tiatives of  interest  to  the  organization.  Mr.  Se- 
well is  doing  a  great  job  and  1  am  pleased  to 
have  worked  with  him  over  the  years. 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  Federal  housing 
counseling  p)rograms  and  have  worVed  to 
have  certain  programs  reauttKirized.  In  addi- 
tion, I  have  worked  to  expand  the  reach  of 
housing  counselors  so  that  they  can  t)etter 
help  Americans  obtain  and  hold  on  to  the 
dream  of  home  ownership.  By  assisting  indi- 
viduals and  families  in  purchasing  homes  and 
in  avoiding  foreclosure  and  -eviction,  housing 
counselors  actually  save  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment money.  A  foreclosure  on  a  government- 
tjacked  loan  costs  the  Federal  Government 
about  328,000.  HUD  officials  have  testified 
that  for  every  dollar  invested  in  housing  coun- 
seling, 86  are  saved  as  a  result  of  foreclosure 
avoidance. 

In  1987,  I  authored  a  program,  the  Emer- 
gency Homeownership  Counseling  Program, 
that  goes  a  step  beyond  Government  pro- 
grams that  offer  counseling  assistance  to 
homeowners  with  Government-backed  kaans. 
It  offers  assistance  to  homeowners  with  con- 
ventional loans  who  are  in  jeopardy  of  losing 
their  home  for  reasons  t>eyorKl  their  control.  In 
an  emergency  situation,  a  homeowner  shouW 
not  be  forced  to  give  up  hi&'her  home  tjecause 
fte/she  cannot  make  a  mortgage  payment 
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Over  the  years,  in  conjunction  with  tt>e 
NFHC  and  the  House  committees  of  junsdtc- 
tion,  I  have  made  significant  changes  in  ttie 
legislation.  For  example,  lender  institutions  are 
now  required  to  notify  homeowners  with  con- 
ventional loans  who  are  45  days  delinquent  in 
making  loan  payments  that  housing  coun- 
selors are  availatjie  to  assist  tfiem  in  avoiding 
foreclosure.  Previously,  there  was  rw  deadline 
for  lerKler  notification.  As  a  result,  lenders  did 
not  comply  with  the  regulation 

A  recent  amendment  to  the  law  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  an  entity  to  rrramtcK  leryjer 
comp)liance  with  the  45-day  notification  fxovt- 
sion.  In  this  way.  we  hope  that  we  can  force 
lenders  to  inform  homeowners  of  delinquency 
in  a  timely  manner  HUD  has  not  yet  estat> 
lished  that  entity.  I  am  working  to  see  tfiat  it 
does 

A  toll  free  number  for  lenders  to  refer  trou- 
bled homeowners  to  for  counseling  assistance 
has  only  recently  been  established.  altfKKigh 
ttie  establishment  of  the  number  was  auttior- 
ized  in  1987.  as  part  of  the  original  program 

Last  Apnl.  at  the  request  of  NFHC,  i  intro- 
duced legislation.  H.R  4739,  to  require  ttie 
certification  and  provide  for  the  training  of 
home  ownership  and  rental  counselors  Ttiere 
IS  a  real  need  for  this  legislation  If  the  Federal 
Government  is  going  to  provide  counseling 
agencies  with  Federal  moneys  for  counseling 
services  for  prospective  and  troubled  home- 
owners as  well  as  renters,  ttie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  ensure  that  housing  consum- 
ers are  getting  the  best  quality  assistance 
from  those  counselors 

I  understand  from  various  sources  in  the 
housing  counseling  field  that  ttiere  is  a  lot  of 
misinformation  passed  along  to  housing  con- 
sumers by  counselors  that  are  not  qualified  to 
assist  them.  Many  housing  counselors  have 
not  t>een  trained  lor  12  years. 

Under  my  legislation,  all  housing  counselors 
employed  by  an  agency  or  organization  wouW 
have  to  be  certified  in  order  for  ttie  agency  or 
organization  to  receive  Federal  housing  coun- 
seling funding  for  services  rendered 

The  Secretary  of  HUD  wouW  be  required  to 
contract  with  a  private  entity  that  woukj,  in 
turn,  be  required  to  carry  out  a  training  pro- 
gram for  tiousing  counselors  and  to  administer 
a  written  exam  to  certify  counselors  The 
measure  requires  that  all  counselors  be  cer- 
tified as  competent  m  the  areas  of  financial 
management,  fxoperty  maintenance,  respon- 
sibilities of  home  ownership  and  tenancy,  fair 
tiousing  laws  and  requirements,  tiousirig  af- 
fordability  and  avoidance  ot.  and  responses  to. 
rental  and  mortgage  delinquency,  and  mort- 
gage default 

The  curnculum,  standards,  and  procedures 
for  training  counselors  and  the  format  and 
content  ol  the  written  exam  to  certify  couo- 
sek)rs  would  tie  set  out  in  regulation  t>y  the 
Secretary  ol  HUD.  Prospective  and  present 
counselors  can  take  training  classes  offered  or 
be  given  study  materials  by  ttie  entity  awrarded 
this  contract.  Whereas  training  classes  would 
be  voluntary,  ttie  certilication  exam  ts  marxla- 
tory 

Not  every  counseling  agency  and  orgamza- 
tton  IS  tederally  lunded.  so  this  legislation  can- 
not lorce  the  training  and  certilication  ol  ail 
counselors.  However,  ttie  legislation  does  di- 
rect the  Secretary  ol  HUD  to  encourage  orga- 
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ni/ations  engaged  in  providing  housing  coun- 
seling that  do  not  receive  Federal  assistance 
to  employ  only  individuals  that  are  cerlified  to 
provide  counseling  services 

My  legislation  stipuUites  that  the  training  and 
certification  program  be  in  place  and  function- 
ing 1  year  after  enactment  of  the  bill  and  that 
6  months  after  the  program  is  up  and  running, 
housing  counseling  agencies  employ  only  cer- 
tified counselors  This  timeframe  gives  coun- 
seling agencies  an  acceptable  period  of  time 
to  ensure  that  their  counselors  are  trained  and 
certified 

The  measure  authorises  an  appropriation  ot 
$2  million  to  the  organization  chosen  to  pro- 
VWe  the  training  ind  certifying  service.  The  S? 
million  would  be  needed  (or  administrative 
costs  associated  with  implementing  the  pro- 
gram. If  more  tunding  is  needed,  the  bill  al- 
lows for  the  imposition  of  fees  on  individuals 
partaking  m  the  program  to  cover  the  costs  ot 
providing  the  training  and  certification  service. 
I  urge  your  support  of  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 

I  am  worthing  on  other  innovative  and  nec- 
essary legislative  initiatives  with  the  NFHC  I 
will  continue  to  work  at  the  Federal  level  to 
lessen  the  burden  of  housing  counselors  at 
the  State  and  local  level  Organizations  such 
as  the  NFHC  are  exemplary,  because  they  as- 
sist the  Federal  Government  in  seeing  to  the 
needs  of  low-  and  moderate-income  house- 
holds. 


THE  RKD  AM>  WHIPK  .WD  BLUE 

HON.  MOW.\RD  COBI.F 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdaxj.  June  II.  1992 

Ml  COBLE.  I^r.  Speaker,  this  Sunday,  June 
14.  1992.  IS  Flag  Day  This  national  day  of 
recognition  has  been  established  to  honor  the 
(lag  of  the  United  States.  The  hope  is  that  all 
Americans  will  lake  a  few  moments  this  Sun- 
day to  think  of  what  the  flag  means  to  them 
To  me  it  IS  more  than  a  symbol.  The  flag  is 
the  material  embodiment  of  the  countless  men 
and  women  who  have  defended  this  Nation  for 
more  than  two  centuries.  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  represent  the  blood,  sweat,  and  tears 
which  have  been  shed  to  keep  our  country 
free. 

A  former  constituent  of  mine,  who  now  re- 
sides in  Miami.  FL.  wrote  a  poem  which  cap- 
tures the  true  spirit  of  the  flag  The  words 
which  Mr.  Scotty  Rankin  wrote  are  a  fitting 
tribute  to  Old  Glory.  As  we  celebrate  Flag  Day 
1992,  I  hope  these  words  will  erx:ourage  peo- 
ple to  join  in  the  honoring  of  the  American 
flag. 

THE  Red  and  White  .\nd  Blue 
(B.v  Mr.  S.M  Rankin) 
Our  spangled  banner  prouiU.v  spread 
Has  blood  of  heroes  in  Its  red. 
And  Liberty's  pure  stitninif  lUht 
Inplres  us  with  its  flawless  white. 
The  cloudless  blue  of  Freedom's  skies 
Protects  us  when  Old  Glor.v  flies. 
And  since  the  whole  is  all  the  parts 
We  do  not  wonder  that  our  hearts. 
Are  proud  and  eloquent  and  true 
Fly  hiph  the  red  and  white  and  blue 
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TRIBL'TK  'in  (Wi'M  (  (iR.XI. 
SCH()I..AH.-^U:i'   l'K(  )(;.K.\.M 

HON.  PORTER  J.  GOSS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThuTsdau.  June  11.  1992 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr  Speaker,  at  a  time  when 
graduation  rates  nationwide  and  in  Florida  are 
low.  we  are  proud  of  all  those  young  people 
who  have  stuck  to  their  studies  and  graduated 
this  spring.  Today  I  am  here  to  salute  one 
group  of  high  school  seniors  m  my  district  who 
are  no  strangers  to  achievement,  and  who 
now  have  one  more  gold  star  to  add  to  their 
list. 

Their  names  are  Michelle  Anderson.  Ste- 
phen Barnett,  Jeffrey  Cheatham,  Amy  Con- 
stantine,  Anthony  Ferrer,  Jason  Millott.  Jeffery 
Parks.  Jamie  Rosenthal,  and  Traci  Wilcox. 
and  on  June  6.  they  became  well-deserved 
award  recipients  of  the  Cape  Coral  Mayors 
Youth  Fund  Scholarship  Program,  a  citywide 
effort  raising  thousands  of  dollars  each  year  in 
scholarship  money  to  invest  in  our  youth 

I'm  sharing  this  information  because  the 
partnership  between  the  students  and  the 
community  works  so  well  and  could  be  a  great 
model  (or  towns  and  cities  around  the  country. 
These  high  school  students,  inspired  by  the 
dream  of  a  college  education,  higher  learning, 
and  productive,  rewarding  lives,  hit  the  books 
late  into  the  night  and  have  gotten  involved  in 
community  endeavors  In  turn.  Mayor 
Mazurkiewicz  arxl  the  people  of  Cape  Coral 
have  rewarded  these  efforts  by  stepping  for- 
ward to  play  a  part  in  securing  a  special  op- 
portunity for  deserving  graduates. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  isn't  )ust  a  one-time  deal 
I'm  talking  about.  For  10  years  the  city  has 
displayed  its  commitment  to  our  youth  and 
their  continuing  education  through  this  suc- 
cessful program  After  their  college  education 
is  complete,  the  idea  is  these  young  people 
come  back  to  add  their  vitality  and  productivity 
to  the  community. 

Cape  Coral  is  a  place  where  todays  leaders 
are  betting  on  their  youth.  I  think  it's  a  great 
bet 


KAK'lll  :SL.\LMli    LN'  RIO 


HON.  N\N(\  PKIOSI 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThuTsdap.  June  11.  1992 

Ms.  PELOSI  Mr  Speaker,  this  week  I  had 
the  honor  of  attending  the  Earth  Summit  in 
Rio.  There  were  many  important  reasons  for 
my  interest  in  attending  the  Earth  Summit. 
First.  I  represent  a  very  active  environmental 
community  in  San  Francisco  where  the  issues 
before  the  Earth  Summit  command  wide  atten- 
tion. In  fact,  many  San  Franciscans  traveled  to 
Rio  to  continue  Iheir  work  on  behalf  of  the 
global  commons — Citizens  Network  for 
UNCED,  the  Global  Community,  Rainforest 
Action  Network,  the  Sierra  Clulj,  and  many 
others 

In  concert  with  this  interest  was  my  desire 
for  delegates  from  other  countnes  to  know  that 
President   Bush   does    not   speak   for   all   of 
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America.  The  Bush  admmistr.it.cn  does  not 
speak  for  Congress,  or  for  the  thousands  of 
Americans  who  are  at  the  Earth  Summit 
pressing  daily  for  stronger  global  environ- 
mental stewardship  Earlier  this  year,  I  cir- 
culated a  letter  among  my  colleagues  asking 
President  Bush  to  go  to  Rio.  Now.  he's  going 
but.  mentally,  he's  miles  away 

Another  important  objective  was  to  follow  up 
on  legislation  I  introduced  in  1989  to  require 
multilateral  development  banks  to  conduct  and 
make  public  their  environmental  assessments 
on  funding  projects.  This  legislation  was  in- 
cluded in  the  International  Development  and 
Finance  Act  and  is  now  law  in  the  United 
States  I  raised  this  question  in  meeimgs  with 
William  Reilly,  with  United  States  negotiators 
and  with  parliamentarians  from  other  countries 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  my  language  will  be  in- 
cluded in  all  of  the  Earth  Summit  documents. 

Throughout  our  meetings  at  the  Earth  Sum- 
mit, a  common  thread  emerged — What  is  the 
Earth's  carrying  capacity  for  human  life''  The 
greatest  threat  to  maintaining  biodiversity,  pro- 
tecting the  world's  forests  and  reducing  global 
warming  relates  to  the  burgeoning  numbers  ot 
people  which  will  double  again  by  the  middle 
of  next  century. 

As  more  and  more  (jeople  exploit  their  re- 
sources m  an  often  desperate  struggle  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves  and  their  families,  they 
further  degrade  their  environment  In  every  so- 
ciety, the  poor  live  shorter,  less  healthy  lives 
than  those  who  are  better  off.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  most  obvious  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
the  Earth  Summit  is  that  there  are  human  di- 
mensions to  tie  considered  and  that  our  in- 
vestment in  environmental  protection  is  also 
an  investment  in  human  development. 

The  United  States  has  relinquished  its  world 
leadership  only  to  become  a  saboteur  of  the 
Earth  Summit  On  the  eve  of  the  President's 
visit  to  Rio.  the  United  States  role  is  perceived 
as  one  of  failed  leadership  and  missed  oppor- 
tunities on  issues  at  the  heart  of  the  summit — 
climate  change,  forest  protection,  and  bio- 
diversity. Other  nations  of  the  world  are  pre- 
pared to  chart  a  new  course  for  environ- 
mentally sustainable  economic  development  to 
preserve  the  biological  order  on  which  all  life 
depends  The  United  States  is  isolated  in  its 
resistance  to  this  new  course. 

The  United  States  must  face  this  environ- 
mental and  economic  imp)erative — to  preserve 
the  natural  inheritance  of  future  generations  by 
our  good  stewardship  of  the  Earth's  natural 
heritage  now 


BIOLOGICAL  DIVERSITY;  THE 
PLIGHT  OF  THE  BAHA.MIAN  PAR- 
ROT 11492-19921 


fiON.  JAMLS  H.  SCHFIER 

*  T     s  r  .'v     1  '  ■.--r. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11.  1992 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  environmental  problems  facing  the 
planet  Earth  is  the  loss  of  biological  diversity. 
Scientists  have  estimated  that,  at  present 
rates,  10  percent  of  the  Earth's  species  may 
become  extinct  before  the  turn  of  the  century. 
More  than  25  percent  of  all  living  species  may 
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tx;come  extinct  within  the  next  couple  of  dec- 
ades. 

In  fact,  the  current  rate  of  loss  ot  biological 
diversity  IS  approaching  the  rate  of  the  Creta- 
ceous Period  some  65  million  years  ago  when 
the  dinosaurs  and  atxjut  50  percent  of  all 
other  living  species  became  extinct.  What  is 
unique  about  the  current  situation  is  the  scale 
on  which  resource  degradation  is  occurring 
and  the  absolute  rale  at  which  biological  diver- 
sity IS  being  reduced  Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a 
self-inflicted  catastrophe  that  must  be  pre- 
vented 

An  example  ot  the  dramatic  decline  in  bio- 
logical diversity  can  be  found  m  the  Bahama 
Archipelago  In  1492,  Christopher  Columbus 
reported  that  the  Bahamas  contained  flocks  of 
parrots  so  numerous  that  they  blocked  the 
sun.  In  1992.  these  parrots  can  be  found  on 
only  two  islands  and  continue  to  be  the  victims 
of  extensive  habitat  destruction  and  other 
threats 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  article  on  the 
plight  of  the  Bahamian  parrot  written  by  Dr. 
Rosemane  Gnam  for  the  May-June  ^992,  edi- 
tion of  Zoogoer 

Jewel  of  the  Bahama.s 

"There  she  poes.  straight  up.  Look  at  how 
her  blue  wings  glisten  in  the  sunlight.  "  The 
words  suggest  the  latest  high-tech  develop- 
ment in  airplane  design,  but  in  fact  I  was 
watching  a  parrot— Amazona  leucocephala 
bahamensis— the  white-headed  Amazon  par- 
rot of  the  Bahamas,  or  simply,  the  Bahama 
parrot. 

The  colorful  Bahama  parrot  once  inhabited 
all  of  the  major  islands  in  the  Bahama  archi- 
pelago, where  they  were  so  abundant  in  1492 
that  Columbus  described  these  islands  as 
having  "flocks  of  parrots  that  obscure  the 
sun."  But.  by  the  1940s,  parrots  had  dis- 
appeared from  all  but  two  islands— Great 
Al)aco  and  Great  Inagua.  They  were  the  vic- 
tims of  extensive  habitat  destruction,  over- 
hunting,  and  capture  for  the  pet  trade, 
threats  that  continue  to  endanger  the  re- 
maining Bahama  parrots  as  well  as  four 
other  subspecies  of  Amazona  leucocephala 
that  live  on  other  islands  in  the  Caribbean. 
(Rather  confusingly.  A.  leucocephala  is  gen- 
erally known  as  the  Cuban  parrot;  Cuba  is 
home  to  two  subspecies,  while  Grand  Cay- 
man and  Cayman  Brae  each  support  one  sub- 
species, i  Five  other  West  Indian  parrot  spe- 
cies are  also  endangered  or  threatened. 

In  the  late  1970s.  U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice ornithologist  Noel  Snyder  and  a  team  of 
field  workers  conducted  a  short  study  of  the 
Bahama  parrot,  about  which  very  little  was 
then  known.  The  results  of  their  study  called 
for  more  research  and  the  development  of  a 
conservation  management  plan  to  avert  the 
looming  threat  of  the  parrot's  extinction.  So 
in  1985.  I  set  off  to  study  the  Bahama  par- 
rot's breeding  biology  and  to  assess  its  con- 
servation status  on  Great  Abaco. 

UNDERCROf.ND  PARROTS 

I  wa«  particularly  interested  in  the  Ba- 
hama parrots  on  Great  Abaco  because  these 
birds  display  an  unusual  subterranean  nest- 
ing habit.  All  other  New  World  parrots— and 
even  the  Bahama  parrots  living  on  Inagua— 
nest  in  tree  cavities.  And.  while  a  few  Old 
World  parrots  nest  in  burrows  or  holes  in  the 
ground,  the  Great  Abaco  Bahama  parrots  are 
unique  in  nesting  underground  in  limestone 
cavities. 

My  field  assistant  Linda  Delay  and  I  ai- 
rived   in   search   for  the   parrots  and   their 
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nests.  Instead,  the  "parrot  giris."  as  we  t>e- 
came  known  locally,  were  compelled  to 
•adopt  the  "laid-back"  islander  attitude 
while  we  waited  for  a  radiator  to  arrive  from 
the  United  States  so  our  rented  truck  could 
be  repaired.  Secluded  white-sand  beaches 
lapped  by  crystal-blue  waters  eased  the  pain 
of  waiting  and  we  got  to  know  a  little  about 
The  island. 

At  about  617  square  miles.  Great  .\baco  is 
the  .second  largest  island  in  the  Bahamas.  It 
lies  about  50  miles  north  of  Nassau  and  about 
200  miles  east  of  Miami.  Most  of  the  island's 
9.000  resident  live  in  the  town  of  Marsh  Har- 
bour and  its  offshore  cays.  Fishing  and  tour- 
ism provide  most  of  the  island's  income. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  Bahamas.  Abaco  is  a 
relatively  flat,  limestone  island  with  a  fairly 
dry.  subti'opical  climate.  Caribbean  pine  for- 
ests and  native  evergreen  hardwood,  or 
•coppice."  scrub  dominate  the  landscape. 
The  parrots,  which  by  our  estimates  number 
about  1.300.  live  in  pine  barrens  on  the  south- 
ern end  of  Abaco.  about  40  miles  south  of 
.Marsh  Harbour.  This  is  where  we  headed 
when  our  truck  at  last  was  equipped  with  a 
radiator  and  ready  for  the  bush. 

It  took  us  a  week  of  walking  the  pine 
barrens  to  find  our  first  parrot  nest.  Lime- 
stone cavities  are  abundant  enough  in  the  re- 
gion to  make  walking  treacherous.  In  one 
deep  cavity  1  discovered  a  skeleton— the  re- 
mains of  a  hunters  dog.  But  finding  which  of 
the  many  holes  were  being  used  by  parrots 
was  no  easy  task.  We  could  only  follow  birds, 
hoping  they  would  lead  us  to  their  nest,  or 
search  an  area  where  we  had  seen  parrots. 

Finally  our  efforts  were  rewarded  and  I  re- 
corded this  momentous  moment  in  my  log; 
"I  examined  the  area  where  I'd  earlier  seen  a 
parrot  fly  out  from  and  located  my  first  Ba- 
hama parrot  nest,  which  I  designated  AOl." 
And  we  soon  learned  that  parrot  nests  are 
clumped  in  particular  areas,  making  it  a  lit- 
tle easier  to  find  additional  nests. 

To  watch  nesting  pair  AOl.  and  later  other 
pairs,  we  built  blinds  of  plastic  plumbing- 
pipe  and  burlap  about  45  feet  from  the  nest. 
From  the  blind,  we  could  watch  a  pair  14 
hours  a  day.  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  to 
record  their  behavior  without  disturbing  it. 
Six  years  and  more  than  100  parrot  nests 
later,  a  good  picture  of  the  Abaco  parrot's 
nesting  biology  has  emerged.  We've  also  been 
able  to  document  the  continued  ttireats  to 
the  parrot's  survival. 

HIGH-Qt'ALITi'  PARENTS— BUT  FEW  CHICKS 

Abaco  parrot  lay  clutches  of  two  to  five 
eggs  in  late  May  and  early  June.  During  egg- 
laying  and  incubation,  the  female  stays  in 
the  nest  hole  almost  around  the  clock.  She 
depends  on  her  mate  for  food,  and  leaves  the 
nest  only  briefly  to  be  fed  by  him.  The  male 
rarely  enters  the  hole  to  feed  the  female.  In- 
stead, the  male  calls  to  his  mate  from  a 
nearby  pine  or  shrub  and  she  immediately 
flies  straight  up  out  of  the  hole  to  Join  him. 
The  pair  then  emit  high,  squawking,  takeoff 
calls  and  fly  to  another  clump  of  pines  where 
the  male  regurgitates  food  for  the  female  to 
eat.  Feeding  usually  takes  about  15  minutes 
and  occurs  four  to  six  time  a  day.  The  rest  of 
time  the  female  is  on  the  nest.  Males  take  no 
part  in  incubation  and.  at  night,  even  roost 
in  areas  away  from  nesting  females. 

Chicks  hatch  after  an  incubation  period  of 
about  28  days.  In  my  study,  the  average  num- 
ber of  chicks  hatched  per  nest  was  just  two- 
some 44  percent  of  the  eggs  laid  in  a  clutch 
fail  to  hatch.  Nests  with  three  chicks  were  a 
rarity,  and  a  four-chick  nest  was  outstand- 
ing. 

Parrot  hatchlings  are  blind,  helpless,  and 
virtually  naked,  with  only  a  few  w^isps  of 
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white  down.  For  the  first  few  days,  the  fe- 
male remains  in  the  nest  and.  overcoming 
his  reluctance  to  enter  the  hole,  the  male 
comes  in  to  feed  the  female  and  the  chicks. 
Soon,  however,  the  female  begins  to  leave 
the  nest  to  help  her  mate  bring  food  to  the 
chicks.  By  the  time  the  chicks  are  three 
weeks  old.  the  female  spends  no  time  at  all 
in  the  nest  hole,  even  at  night,  but  both  par- 
ents return  five  to  seven  times  a  day  to  feed 
their  youngsters.  At  this  stage,  a  chick's 
eyes  are  open,  feather  sheaths  have  erupted, 
and  the  now  very  cute  young  beg  vigorously 
for  food. 

When  they  are  not  feeding  their  young,  the 
parents  are  feeding  themselves.  Seeds  from 
unripe  cones  of  the  Caribbean  pine  tree  are  a 
dietary  staple  for  the  parrots  during  the 
breeding  seasons  and  provide  protein  for  the 
growing  chicks.  Walking  through  the  pines 
in  midafternoon.  I  could  find  parrots  simply 
by  listening  for  the  sounds  of  these  cones 
falling  to  the  ground  Parrots  also  eat  the 
fruits  of  many  shrubs,  including  such  favor- 
ites as  wild  guava.  pigeonberry.  sabal  pine, 
and  poisonwood— a  plant  toxic  to  people,  who 
break  out  into  a  rash  on  contact  with  it. 

LEAVI.NG  THE  .NE.ST 

By  late  August,  eight  weeks  after  hatch- 
ing, the  chicks  are  fully  feathered  and  ready 
to  leave  the  nest.  The  parents  spend  more 
time  near  the  nest,  feeding  in  nearby  pines, 
waiting  for  the  big  day  to  arrive.  They  seem 
anxious  for  their  long  period  of  caring  to 
end.  squabbling  with  each  other  and  mum- 
bling soft  weet  calls  to  the  begging  chicks 
before  going  into  the  nest.  It  seems  as  if  they 
are  tr.ving  to  coax  their  youngsters  to  leave. 
their  weet  call  perhaps  saying  "You  want 
food,  then  come  out  and  get  it." 

From  a  blind,  we  would  watch  a  chick 
slowly  peep  out  of  the  nest  hole,  a  little  at 
a  timeu  until  finally  its  entire  l»dy.  up  to 
the  wing  tips,  was  out.  Then  in  one  swift, 
graceful  motion  the  chick  flies  straight  up 
and  is  joined  by  its  parents  in  midair. 
Flanked  by  its  parents,  the  newly  fledged 
parrot  flies  out  of  view. 

Through  radiotelemetry.  we  learned  that 
chicks  and  their  parents  join  other  parrots 
in  communal  roosts  in  the  coppice  scrub.  In 
the  communal  roosts,  which  may  include  60 
to  75  individual  parrots,  the  fledglings  learn 
to  find  food  and  to  avoid  predators  such  as 
red-tailed  hawks  and  barn  owls.  B.v  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  breeding  season,  the 
young  are  independent  of  their  parents,  but 
they  will  not  breed  themselves  until  they 
reach  three  years  of  age. 

Mated  pairs  of  adult  parrots  spend  the  non- 
breeding  season  together,  but  within  the 
large  communal  flocks.  The  flocks  tend  to 
stay  in  the  coppice-scrub  borders,  where  food 
is  abundant  in  fall  and  winter.  Then  in  the 
spring  the  pairs  move  into  the  forest  interior 
for  nesting,  starting  their  annual  cycle  over 
again. 

In  any  given  year,  fewer  than  50  percent  of 
all  nesting  Abaco  parrots  fledge  young.  In 
1988.  a  record  low  of  only  29  percent  of  pairs 
succeeded.  And.  even  successful  pairs  fledge 
an  average  of  just  under  two  chicks  per  nest- 
ing effort.  Nesting  fails  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, including  predation  by  cats.  rats,  and 
land  crabs;  flooding  of  nest  holes  during 
heavy  rains:  poaching  of  chicks  for  the  pet 
trade:  and  egg  abandonment  by  parents  for 
unknown  reasons. 

Before  the  introduction  of  mammalian 
predators,  flooding  was  probably  the  most 
significant  cause  of  nest  failures.  RainfaJl 
peaks  in  June  on  Abaco  and  some  of  the 
shallower  nests  flood,  leading  to  egg  loss  or 
abandonment.  Chicks  may  also  drown.  The 
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parrots  seem  to  learn  from  this  experience 
and  nest  holes  that  have  nooded  are  not  re- 
used in  subsequent  nesting  seasons. 

But  because  of  their  ground-nestinK  habits, 
parrots  on  Abaco  are  extremely  vulnerable 
to  nest  predation  by  Introduced  mammals 
such  as  cats  and  rats.  (Introduced  mammals, 
especially  feral  cats,  have  wreaked  havoc  on 
tfround-nestinK  birds  on  many  islands,  in- 
cludinf?  the  GalapaKos  and  New  Zealand.) 
Since  1988.  more  nests  have  been  destroyed 
by  feral  cats  than  by  anything  else.  Cats  eat 
eg-RS  and  kill  nesting  females  and  chicks.  I 
even  lost  nest  AOl  to  cats,  and  recorded  the 
sad  story  in  my  log:  "I  check  nest  AOl.  All 
four  eggs  crushed  and  the  female  killed  - 
only  the  beak  and  feathers  with  fresh  blood 
on  them  remain.  As  I  leave  the  nest  area, 
male  AOl  lands  in  pine  and  calls  for  the  fe- 
male. It  will  probably  take  all  day  for  him  to 
learn  of  his  mate's  fate  because  males  will 
enter  a  nest  only  after  repeated  unsuccessful 
calling  attempts." 

Ground-nesting  most  likely  evolved  on 
Abaco  because  there  are  very  few  natural 
tree  cavities  for  parrots  to  nest  in  and  the 
absence  of  native  mammalian  piedators 
made  ground-nesting  viable.  People,  with 
their  pets  and  commensal  pests,  changed 
that.  On   Abaco,  we   temporarily   alleviated 
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the  problem  of  feral  cat  predation  by  fencing 
off  individual  nests.  But  essential  to  the  par- 
rot's survival  is  a  long-term  program  to  con- 
trol feral  cats. 

BEYOND  THE  FIRST  STEP 

In  addition  to  feral  cat  predation,  the 
greatest  threat  to  the  parrots  on  Abaco 
comes  from  increasing  development  pressure 
for  agriculture  and  tourism.  Creation  of  a 
parrot  reserve  and  a  national  park  on  Abaco, 
now  being  discussed  by  the  Bahamian  gov- 
ernment, needs  to  proceed  quickly  to  ensure 
the  long-term  viability  of  the  parrot  popu- 
lation. Poaching  for  the  illegal  pet  market 
also  remains  a  problem,  but  less  so  in  recent 
years  thanks  to  education  efforts  on  Abaco. 

When  I  first  went  to  Abaco,  local  people 
seemed  to  know  very  little  about  the  Abaco 
parrot.  For  example,  many  of  them  were 
under  the  impression  that  there  were  thou- 
sands of  these  birds  in  the  bush.  Since  then, 
however,  people  have  learned  a  lot  more 
about  their  endangered  native  parrot.  Jill 
Weech,  an  enthusiastic  Bahamian  Forestry 
employee  and  a  graduate  of  the  National 
Zoo's  Wildlife  Conservation  and  Management 
Training  Program,  now  teaches  an  environ- 
mental education  program  in  Abaco's  pri- 
mary schools.  Jill  promotes  a  sense  of  pride 
in  the  Abaco  parrot,  which  she  regards  as  a 


Bahamian  national  treasure.  She  uses  a 
video,  posters,  pamphlets,  T-shirts,  and  even 
a  "Let's  Get  to  Know  the  Bahama  Parrot  " 
coloring  book  to  get  her  message  across. 

Residents  have  also  formed  a  grassroots 
group  called  the  Friends  of  the  Abaco  Par- 
rot, which  has  generally  supported  my  re- 
search and  conservation  efforts.  The  Baha- 
mian Quincentennial  Secretariat  has  adopt- 
ed the  parrot  as  a  symbol  of  the  500th  anni- 
versary of  Columbus's  voyage  to  the  Baha- 
mas. And  in  1991.  Bahamian  Cay  Gottlieb 
even  composed  a  calypso  song  about  the  par- 
rots: 

Our  parrots  from  Abaco 
His  feathers  green,  red.  white,  and  blue 
His  voice  is  clear  and  loud 
You  can  hear  him  high  in  the  clouds 
He's  the  prettiest  bird  on  the  isle 
To  protect  him  is  surely  worthwhile 
Our  parrots  from  Abaco. 

These  are  all  encouraging  signs  because 
the  conservation  of  parrots,  and  all  Baha- 
mian wildlife,  depends  primarily  on  the  care 
and  concern  of  the  people  of  the  Bahamas. 

(Rosemarie  Gram  works  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress as  the  American  Institute  of  Biological 
Sciences'  Congressional  Fellow  for  1991-92.) 


